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PROCEEDINGS   AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  ^I*'   CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Twestfai/,  August  5,  19S9 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Lesser,  D.D.,  pastor,  First 
Congregational  Christian  Church,  Bra- 
denton,  Fla..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God,  source  of  life  and  light, 
we  invoke  Thy  blessing  this  day  upon 
this  House  of  Representatives.  Let  Thy 
presence  be  a  conscious  reality  in  each 
heart,  motivating  all  human  efforts  to 
effect  good  goverrunent  by  honest  con- 
siderations and  sincere  commitments. 

Grant,  O  God,  that  individual  differ- 
ences and  opinions  may  be  appreciated, 
but  keep  truth  forever  foremost  in  the 
spoken  word  and  concerted  action,  so 
that  what  -leeds  to  be  said  or  done,  does 
not  get  tied  down  with  trivialities,  nor 
swayed  by  the  superficial.  Q^ect  this 
House  to  decisions  which  help  and  heal 
our  Nation  and  the  world.  Give  courage 
to  this  body  to  bravely  do  and  to  boldly 
dare  great  things  in  program  and  pur- 
pose, that  Thy  will  be  done. 

In  Christ's  blessed  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


H.R.  4153.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  Coast  Guard; 

H  R.  7215.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strlJi- 
ing  of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  U.S.  diplomatic  courier 
service; 

HR.  10060.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lance 
Cpl.  Peter  M.  Nee  (2465662) ;  and 

H.R.  11400.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1909,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  August  2,  1989: 
H.R.  13079.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  Interest  equaliza- 
tion tax. 

On  August  4,  1969: 
H.R.  3379.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sfc.  Pat- 
rick Marratto,  VS.  Army  (retired);  and 

H.R.  6585.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Elgin. 


PER  ANNUM  GROSS  RATES  OF  PAY 
OF  CERTAIN  POSITIONS  UNDER 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  91-415)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
502)  and  ask  for  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  503 

Resolved,  That  (a)  effective  August  1.* 
1969,  the  per  annum  gross  rates  of  pay  of 
those  positions  under  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives listed  below  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Postmaster,  $31,500; 

(2)  Floor  Assistant  to  Minority.  $27,- 
732.60; 

(3)  Pair  Clerk  to  the  Majority;    $26,000; 


MESSAGE  FROM  TH&^RESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  July  19.  1969: 
H.R.  3689.  An  act  to  cede  to  the  State  of 
Montana  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
United  States  over  the  real  property  com- 
prising the  Veterans'  Administration  Center, 
Fort  Harrison.  Mont. 

On  July  22.  1969; 

H.R.  1828.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  James  F.  Wegener; 

HR.  1948.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  Pfc.  Joseph  An- 
thony Snltko; 

H.R.  2224.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Franklin 
Jacinto  Antonio; 

H.R.  2536.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesca  Adrlana  Mllionzi; 

H.R.  2890.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rueben 
Rosen; 

H.R.  3166.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aleksan- 
dar  Zambeli; 

H.R.  3167.  An  act  for  t&e  relief  of  Ryszard 
Stanislaw  Obacz; 

H.R.  3172.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yolanda 
Fulgenclo  Hunter; 

H.R.  3376.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  da 
Conceicao  Evaristo; 


PERMISSION   FOR   SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS,  COMMITTEE 
ON      INTERIOR      AND      INSULAR 
AFFAIRS,    TO    SIT   DURING    GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE  TODAY 
Mr.    HALEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  general  de- 
bate today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POLLUTION  OF  LAKE  ERIE  AND 
THE  OTHER  GREAT  LAKES 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  re- 
ported today  that  an  abandoned  oil 
well  in  Lake  Erie,  30  miles  north  of  Port 
Clinton,  Ohio,  began  leaking  yesterday, 
spewing  slicks  up  to  3,000  feet  in  Lake 
Eiie,  according  to  the  Coast  Guard. 

This  wretched,  polluted  lake  cannot 
afford  another  drop  of  pollution. 

Our  Government  should  seek  an  im- 
mediate confrontation  with  Canadian 
authorities  to  end  the  pollution  of  the 
water  supplies  of  millions  of  people.  Oil 
drilling  in  Lake  Erie,  in  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  in  any  of  our  fresh  waters  must  be 
stopped — abandoned  wells  must  be  con- 
trolled and  sealed. 

Lake  Erie  pleads  to  be  saved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  will  respond. 


cxv- 
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and 

(4)   Pair  Clerk   to   the   Minority,   $25,000. 

(b)  The  position  of  Pair  Clerk  to  the  Ma- 
jority is  hereby  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  the  House  Employees  Position  Classifica- 
tion Act  (2  U.S.C.  291  and  following). 

(c)  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  there 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  authorization. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  Does  the  gentlemaji  de- 
sire to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  should  like 
to  ask  a  question  or  two. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  First,  less 
than  5  minutes  ago  I  was  told  by  a 
Member  on  our  side  that  this  resolution 
was  going  to  be  presented  today.  I  had 
hoped  that  sometime  today  or  tomorrow 
one  or  more  other  options  or  possibilities 
might  have  been  discussed.  In  fact,  I  was 
in  the  process  of  talking  to  several  Mem- 
bers on  our  side  who  are  on  the  commit- 
tee about  this  matter  and  I  understand 
all  the  ramifications  of  it,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  knows.  I  understand 
some  of  the  inequities  of  the  past  and 
some  of  the  problems  of  the  present. 

In  my  opinion,  there  may  be  a  better 
solution  or  one  or  more  other  solutions 
that  might  be  preferable.  I  only  want 
the  gentleman  to  know  that  I  would 
like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  with 
him  about  it  today  and  see  if  there  is 
not  another  solution  that  might  be 
worked  out. 
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Mr.  HAYS.  Is 

me  to  withdraw 
moment? 

Mr.  GERALD  R 
ing  that  it  might 
could  consult  wi 
find  an  suiswer 
this  one. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Maji 
tleman.  Whether 
this  or  not.  I  would 
ing  to  settle  this 
fashion,  and  with<^ut 
buck  to  anybody 
whatever  heat  th^re 
man  of  the 
to  go  ahead  and 
came  from  the 
anywhere  else. 
number  of  these 
lieve  I  can  say,  the 
committee  almost 
gotten  out  of  hanc 
was  felt  that  if 
where,  the  iHequides 
and  on  and  nothipg 
about  it.  We  feel 
clerk  on  our  side 
less  money  than 
minority  side,  and|he 
longer.  He  does 
little  more  work 
Members  to  worl 
delay  this,  the 
far  as  he  is 

That  is  why  I 
with   this,   and 
something  he 
pair  clerk  for 
resolution — and 
ing  along— I  woiild 
down  with  him 
way  we  can. 

Mr.  GERALD 
I  know  the 
find  an  answer 
not  exist,  but  wo\ild 
gentleman  to  w 
I  will  be  glad  to 
arfd  with  others 
byvany  chance 
that  overall  woujd 

Mr.  HAYS.  I 
this  for  the 
derstanding  thai 
out  by  this  time 
this  resolution 
recognize  me 

Mr.  GERALD 
means  of  reaching 
next  24  hours,  I 
any  question  abotit 
up  tomorrow.  In 
find  another 
we  do  not,  then 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr 
ciunstances,  I 
this  time. 

The  SPEAKER 
ferred  to  the 
dered  to  be  printied. 


he  gentleman  asking 
i\e  resolution  at  the 


FORD.  I  am  suggest- 

be  more  helpful  if  we 

the  desire  to  try  to 

derhaps  different  from 


the 


conce  rned 


f 
des  res 

the 


gentleinan 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I  say  this  to  the  gen- 
he  thinks  I  would  do 
be  amenable  in  try- 
1  natter  in  an  amicable 
seeming  to  pass  the 
because  I  can   take 
is  myself  as  chair- 
The  pressure 
something  about  this 

side  as  much  as 

have  a  considerable 
positions  which,  I  be- 
subcommittee  and  the 
unanimously  feel  have 
and  out  of  line,  and  it 
B  did  not  start  some- 
would  go  on  and  on 
would  ever  be  done 
frankly,  that  the  pair 
is  getting  considerably 
the  pair  clerk  on  the 
has  been  here  much 
same  or  perhaps  a 
because  he  has  more 
with.  The  longer  we 
linger  the  inequity,  as 
is  prolonged, 
would  like  to  go  ahead 
the   gentleman   has 
_  to  work  out  for  the 
minority  in  another 
tiiere  will  be  more  com- 
be very  glad  to  sit 
work  it  out  in  any 


snd 


lO 


.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 

_  has  been  trying  to 

that  inequity  would 

it  be  possible  for  the 

■ilhdraw  the  resolution? 

.  with  him  right  now 

;his  afternoon  to  see  if 

e  is  another  solution 

be  more  acceptable? 

n^ould  be  inclined  to  do 

..,  but  with  the  un- 

if  nothing  is  worked 

tomorrow,  I  will  bring 

if  the  Speaker  will 

put  it  to  a  vote. 

FORD.  If  there  is  no 

„  a  compromise  in  the 

for  one  would  not  raise 

..  the  resolution  coming 

24  hours  either  we  will 

or  we  will  not.  If 

will  have  no  objection. 

Speaker,  under  the  cir- 

viithdraw  my  request  at 


THE     1968    REPORT    ON    INTERNA- 
TIONAL    COFFEE     AGREEMENT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:   which  was  read 
and,   together,  with   the   accompanying 
papers,   referred   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means : 

To  the  dongress  of  the  United  States: 

1  transmit  herewith  the  1968  report  on 
the  operations  of  the  International  Cof- 
fee Agreement. 

This  treaty,  in  force  since  1963.  is  vi- 
tal to  the  economic  well-being  of  many 
friendly  developing  countries  in  Latin 
America  and  Africa.  It  has  provided 
them  stable  and  predictable  earnings 
from  their  principal  export  crop  and  thus 
has  encouraged  their  economic  develop- 
ment. The  United  States  consumer  in 
turn  has  benetited  from  stable  prices  con- 
siderably below  the  peaks  reached  before 
the  Agreement  entered  into  force.  I  hope 
to  see  the  Agreement  continued  and 
strengthened.  I  reaffirm  our  support  of 
the  Coffee  Diversification  Fund,  designed 
to  encourage  a  shift  of  resources  away 
from  the  production  of  surplus  and  un- 
needed  coffee.  Discussions  with  the  Coffee 
Fund  on  the  terms  and  conditions  of  a 
United  States  loan  to  the  Fund  are  ex- 
pected to  begin  fairly  soon. 

The  report  reviews  the  operations  of 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  in 
1968.  On  April  30,  1969  agreement  was 
reached  with  the  Brazilian  Government 
regarding  Brazilian  soluble  coffee  ex- 
ports. This  has  obviated  any  immediate 
need  for  United  States'  action. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  August  5,  1969. 


August  5,  1969 

MRS.  BEATRICE  JAFFE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  1865) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Beatrice  Jaffe. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMALIA  P.  MONTERO 

The  Cl^rk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6375) 
for  the  relief  of  Amalia  P.  Montero. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARTIN  H.  LOEFFLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3165) 
for  the  relief  of  Martin  H.  Loeffler. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  3165 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asembled.  That,  Martin 
H  Loeffler,  who  was  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  on 
August  21.  1963.  shall  be  held  and  considered 
not  to  be  within  the  classes  of  persons  whose 
naturalization  is  prohibited  by  the  pro- 
visions of  section  313  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


gentl  eman. 


vp. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


VISITACION  ENRIQUEZ  MAYPA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6389) 
for  the  relief  of  Visitacion  Enriquez 
May  pa. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bUl  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


and 
I. 


answer 


JOHN  VINCENT  AMIRAULT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  2552) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Vincent  Amirault. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


House 


The  resolution  is  re- 
Calendar  and  or- 


]K>R   COMMITTEE   ON 
FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 


Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 

Coiimittee  on  Rules,  I  ask 

that  the  Committee 

tave  until  midnight  to- 

vileged  report. 


REFERENCE  OF  CLAIM  OF  JESUS  J. 
RODRIGUEZ 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  86, 
referring  the  bill  (H.R.  1691)  for  the  re- 
lief of  Jesus  J.  Rodriguez,  to  the  chief 
commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


YAU  MING  CHINN  (GON  MiNG  LOO) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1438)  for 
the  relief  of  Yau  Ming  Chinn  (Gon  Mmg 
Loo). 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bUl  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAPT.  MELVIN  A.  KAYE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1453) 
for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Melvin  A.  Kaye. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
-  There  was  no  objection. 
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ROBERT  G.  SMITH  The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred     ^^ -^^"^^  ray'^a^e'b^'n'Tdo'p'^.'anS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3723)  ^^.    mf»tion   to   reconsider  was  laid  on     *^^  previous  question  shall  be  considered  m 

fnr  thP  rPllpf  nf  Robprt  G    Smith  motion   to   reconsiaer  was   laia  ou       ^^gred  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 

for  the  relief  or  Robert  G.  Smltn.  ^j^^  j^^le.                                                                      to  flnal  passage  without  intervening  motion 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl-  ^        ^p^  ^„«i„„  ^  recommit. 

mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over  .  .  t„„^,t  rr^v. 

without  prejudice  ADELA  KACZMARSKI                        The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 

The  SPEAKER.'  Is  there  objection  to  Mr.   FEIGHAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask     gentleman  from  Texas  is  recognized  for 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa?  unanimous   consent   to   take   from   the     1  *i°"'-   ^^Mr-    »»,    c^ov^r    t  ^i^iri  in 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4105)  The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.         ^^^y"'^-        .         „„„„   T,„c«i„fi„n    son 

for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Emil  Bruno.  The  Clerk   read   the  Senate  amend-         Mr^  ^P^^*"^';  "°X  v.Sh  i  hZ.  of 

Mr^    BOLAND.    Mr^  Speaker     I    ask  ment,  as  follows:                  _,       ^,         IZ^V^^.TL^'i^Z^iL^^Uon^l 

unanimous  consent  that  the  bill   (H.R.  pnge  i,  line  4.  strike  out  "Durda"  and  in-     |f„''  ,,„,„  ._  a,,thorize  certain  construc- 

4105.  be  r^ommitted  to  the  Committee  sert  -Kaczmarski-.                                             H^-  ^,^,°'^i°t^;;J^SalSoTs,^  a^^^ 

°"ri      in^ AT^5^    T    .»,..»  ^Ki<..fi^r,  f«  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to     other  purposes. 

The  SP£.AKtK.  is  tnere  oDjection  to  ^^^  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio?         h.R.  13018  provides  military  construc- 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  objection.                               tion  authorization  and  related  authority 

^^^"                    '     .    ,.  The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred     in  support  of  the  military  departments 

There  was  no  objection.  .^                                                                        ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^j.  ^g^Q  j^  ^^g  amount  of 

—^^^^^—^^  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  th#     $1,547,215,000,  as  follows: 

MRS.  RUTH  BRUNNER  table.  p^^  the  Army $246,358,000 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9488)  ^^^                  ""  Marine!     ''^"'^''     '""'""'"'^    264  474  ooo 

for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Brunner.  CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE                   po^the  Alr'Porcei::::::::::::    26Ml5:ooo 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani-  ^j.    gROVER,  Mr.  Spe^iker.  I  make     For  defense  agencies. 40.220.  ooo 

mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over  j^e  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not     For  housing -    691, 418.  ooo 

without  prejudice.  present.                           f                                     For  Reserve  components '.      43,200.000 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  -p^e  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is        The  total  amount  authorized  is  $346.- 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis-  ^ot  present.                                                     124.000  less  than  that  requested  by  the 

souri?  Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a     Department  of  Defense.  Reductions  were 

There  was  no  objection.  p^jj  qj  ^j^g  House.                                            made  by  the  Armed  Services  Committee 

^^-^— ^-^^—  A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered.          in    areas    where    the    committee    felt 

Tr.  TNor»RPr>T?ATTr  THF  PARATV7Fn  The   Clerk   called   the   roll,   and   the     projects  could  be  delayed.  No  funds  were 

TO      vPTFPAN«?  nP  AMFRT^  following  Members  failed  to  answer  to     requested,  and  none  are  authorized  in  the 

VETERANS  OF  AMERICA  ^^^.^  names"                                                      bill,  for  construction  in  Southeast  Asia 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1783)  iroUNo  hoi  in  fiscal  1970. 
to  incorporate  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  r-nh..,.r  Pf-nnpr  Included  in' the  funds  authorized  for 
of  America.  Bl?ing  Haipem  Fike  the  Army  is  $12.7  million  for  the  con- 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  Brasco  Howard  Poweii  struction  of  research  and  development 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  car^y  huu  Rol?;^vT;v<=vi  faclUties  at  the  Kwajalein  Lsland  test 
passed  over  without  prejudice.  ^f^'/^               Kar°h               sayior                  site   in   the   Pacific   for   the   Safeguard 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  cuiininsham     Kirwan              scheuer                 system, 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas-  D"'*^'""'°„  ,.,  i'iPf?'?,'"''          ?^"„„» -r-.v              The    authorization    for    all    military 

sachusetts?  fZlT''"'     Maiu'^rd           wS                housing  in  the  amount  of  S691.418.000 

There  was  no  objection.  Flowers             Mikva                                          will    provide    for    the    construction    of 

Mr.    BOLAND.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask  speaker    oro    tempore     (Mr      '*-^°^  "^*'  ^^"^^^  .""^'^^-  ^^  ''^^^  ^^  ^f  T 

unanimous  consent  that  the  further  call  NAT^HERronlhis  rSkall  4^  Meml^rs     Provements  to  existmg  housing,  rental 

of   thp   Private   Calendar   be   disoensed  Natcher)  .  On  tnis  loiicaii  4uu  MemDerj,     gu^rantv   payments    and   planning.    No 

of   the   Private   Calendar   be   dispensed  have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum.   ^^^.  f^^ds^/e  authorized  in  title  VI  of 

ThP  qPFAKER   Is  there  obiection  to  ^^  unanimous  consent,  further  pro-      ^^      bill— homeowners     assistance— be - 

thJreqSfof  fhe  genlieman  fS^^  ^^^'^  ""^^^  ^^^  ^^^  "^"'^  ^"'^"^^'^     cause  appropriations  for  this  program  to 

sachusetts?  ____^__^^                        ^^^e  are  sufficient  to  carr>'  it  through 

There  was  no  objection  Jime  30,  1970. 

The   SPEAKER.   This' concludes   the  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION              , /"^ ^"^'^^"''n^IPi;  Sief  rn^^ 

call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  AUTHORIZATION.  1970                  18.  section  1507   United  States  Code   to 

can  m   uic  iriivatc  i-.aaci»u,»  make  it  unlawful  for  anyonc  to  picbct  or 

-^^— ^^-^^^  Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction     parade  in  the  Pentagon  Building  or  on 

ROMEO  DE  LA  TORRE  SANANO  AND  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up     federallj'  owned   property   appurtenant 

HIS  SISTER    JULIETA  DE  LA  TOR-  House  Resolution  500   and  ask   for  its     thereto  if  by  his  actions  that  person  in- 

RE  SANANO                                       '  immediate  consideration.                           -^  tends  to  interfere  with,  obstruct,  or  im- 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as     pede  the  administration  of  military  or 

Mr.   FEIGHAN.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask  follows:                                                            defense  affairs.  The  penalty  is  a  fine  not 

unanimous   consent   to   take   from   the  h.  res.  500                              ^o  exceed  $5,000,  imprisonment  not  to 

Speaker's  desk  the  bill   iH.R.  1632)    for  Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this     exceed  1  year,  or  both, 

the  relief  of  Romeo  de  la  Torre  Sanano  resolution  it  shall  be  m  order  to  move  that        section  709  of  title  VII  authorizes  sums 

and  his  sister,  Julieta  de  la  Torre  Sanano,  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee     ^^^  ^^  exceed  $750  000  to  cover  costs  of 

with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  of  the  whole  House  on  the  stat«  of  the     ^^    ^  'sponsorship  of  an  International 

concur  in  the  Senate  amendment.  union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUUH.R      .    .         ,1^,   Exposition  in  the  United 

ThP  riPrk  read  the  title  of  the  bill  ^3018)   to  authorize  certain  construction  at     Aeionauticai   n^xposiiion   in   tne 

The  Clerk  lead  tne  title  01  tne  Dill.  mintary   installations,   and    for   other   pur-     States. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment,  ^^^   ^^^^  general  debate,  which  shall  be         Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 

•  as  follows:  confined  to  the  bin  and  shall  continue  not  to     House  Resolution  500  in  order  that  H.R. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  for  exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally  dirtded  and      13018  may  be  considered, 

the  relief  of  Romeo  de  la  Torre  Sanano  and  controlled    by    the    chairman    and    ranking          j^r.   QUILLEN.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   yield 

his  sister,  Julieta  de  la  Torre  Sanano."  minority    member    of    the    Committee    on     jj^ygeif  such  time  as  I  mav  consume 

Armed  Services,   the  bill  shall  be  read   for         ■I'  -  ;„i,«^  «,^i 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At        Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  distinguished  col-  , 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio?  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the     league,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 

There  was  no  objection.  bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise     YounO.   has   stated    H.R.    13018   would 
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authorize  fuads  during  fiscal  year 
1970  for  mill  rary  construction  projects 
throughout  th  e  world. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 500,  H.F  .  13018  will  be  presented 
under  an  opei  i  rule  with  3  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate. 

The  total  s  mount  authorized  by  the 
bill  is  $1,547,215,000,  some  $346,124,000 
below  the  Ap -il  budget  request.  Reduc- 
tions were  ma  ie  in  areas  where  the  com- 
mittee believed  that  worthwhile  proj- 
ects could  be  delayed  for  a  year  in  their 
construction  dates. 

Army  authdrizations  contained  in  the 
bill  total  $24^.358,000.  The  total  for  the 
Navy — including  the  Marines — is  $264,- 
574.000,  and  tihe  total  for  the  Air  Force 
Is  $261,445.00( . 

Authorizatii  ins  for  Reserve  and  Guard 
units  total  $4;  .200,000  and  for  all  service 
military  housing,  the  authorizations  are 
$691,418,000. 

There  is  also  funding  for  the  ABM  in 
the  biU— it  Utals  $12,700,000  and  is  to 
be  used  for  i  esearch  and  development 
facWrtles  located  at  the  Kwajalein  Island 
test  site. 

No  funds  are  contained  in  the  bill  for 
Southeast  Asiii  construction.  The  present 
authorized  ccnstruction  program  is  81 
percent  comp!  eted  and  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  mid- 1971. 

The  total  for  military  housing  for  all 
services.  $691,118,000,  will  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  approximately  4.800  units 
of  which  1,2011  will  be  for  Army  person- 
nel; 1,950  foi  the  Navy;  and  1.650  for 
the  Air  Force. 

Ninety-one  percent  of  the  units  will  be 
for  enlisted  rr  en  and  more  th|in  77  per- 
cent of  the  urits  built  will  be  of  three  or 
four  bedroom,!,  the  tjrpe  which  are  most 
difficult  to  find  on  the  market  at  prices 
■Within  the  rei,ch  of  military  families. 

Other  military  housing  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  authorization  include 
that  to  Improve  existing  housing  facili- 
ties, the  rental  guarantee  program  and 
the  installment  purchase  program,  both 
used  at  overseas  military  bases,  and  the 
homeowners  assistance  program  which 
assists  military  homeowners  stationed  at 
a  base  which  is  to  be  closed  by  reducing 
or  eliminating  the  loss  they  siiffer  on 
the  resale  of  their  homes. 

The  bill  als )  adds  a  new  section  which 
will  effectively  prohibit  picketing  and 
demonstrations  yt  the  Pentagon  or  on 
any  federally  owned  property  adjacent 
thereto. 

This  langua  ge  is  amended  into  title  18, 
section  1507,  United  States  Code,  which 
prohibits  the  intimidation  of  courts, 
judges,  and  jiirieS.  The  section  has  been 
upheld  as  a  restriction  on  free  speech 
which  is  necessary  to  insure  the  fair 
administratio:  1  of  justice. 

The  Deparlment  of  Defense  in  Jan- 
uary submitted  authorization  requests 
totaling  approximately  $2,500,000,000. 
The  April  request  was  revised  downward 
to  $l,893.339,d00.  The  committee  reduced 
this  figure  to  11,547.215.000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  the  ap- 
propriations authoilzed  by  this  bill  are 
the  tninimum'necessarily  consistent  with 
national  security  demands. 

For  the  Safeguard  system,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  requested  only  $12.7 
million  of  neW  authorizations  for  fiscal 


year  1970,  all  of  which  is  for  installation 
of  research,  development  and  test  facili- 
ties at  the  Kwajalein  Island  test  site  in 
the  Pacific. 

These  facilities  would  be  required  even 
if  the  ABM  were  only  approved  at  a  re- 
search and  development  level  rather  than 
deployment. 

The  proposals  for  bachelor  housing 
presented  this  year  show  a  decided  im- 
provement over  similar  proposals  for 
1969,  both  in  cost  and  approach. 

The  new  unit  cost  limitations  for  bar- 
racks and  bachelor  officers'  quarters  have 
been  set  at  $2,750  and  $10,000  per  man 
respectively,  as  opposed  to  $2,500  and 
$9,200  approved  by  Congress  last  year. 
The  increase  reflects  rising  costs  in  labor 
and  materials  as  well  as  other  general 
cost  Increases. 

No  new  installations  -will  be  initiated 
with  fiscal  year  1970  construction. 

The  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Code  will  make  it  unlawful  'or  anyone 
to  picket  or  parade  in  the  Pentagon 
Building  or  on  federally  owned  property 
adjacent  thereto  if  by  his  actions  that 
person  intends  to  interfere  with,  obstruct 
or  impede  the  administration  of  military 
and  defense  affairs. 

This  addition  does  not  attempt  to  re- 
strain actions  by  citizens  to  peacefully 
assemble  and  express  their  views.  This 
is  the  right  of  all  citizens,  guaranteed  by 
the  first  amendment.  However,  there  are 
some  individuals  who  would  exceed  these 
guarantees  and  who  would  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  conduct  of  our  mili- 
tary affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  13018  is  essentially 
the  least  that  can  be  done  and  still  main- 
tain our  military  program  at  the  highest 
level. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUTLLEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  fr6m  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross  ) . 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  merely  want  to  note  that  this  is  an 
unusual  if  not  unique  occasion  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  House,  in  that  we  here  have  a 
wide-open  rule,  no  points  of  order 
waived,  no  gag  rule  imposed;  a  rule  by 
which  the  House  can  work -its  will  upon 
this  biU. 

On  behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri— I  know  he  would  want  me  to  do 
so — and  on  my  own  behalf,  I  compliment 
the  committee.  •* 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  but  I  reserve  ihe  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  13018)  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natchkr  ) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 


offered  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  motion  wsis  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  designates  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahnma,  Mr.  Steed, 
to  preside  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R. 
13018,  and  requests  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  Sisk.  to  kindly  take  the 
chair  pending  the  arrival  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

There  was  no  objection. 

IN    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  13018,  with  Mr. 
Sisk  (Chairman  pro  tempore)  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rivers)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  IVz  hours,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bray)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  iVz  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  before  you 
and  our  honored  colleagues  to  outline 
the  committee's  recommendation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970  military  construction  au- 
thorization bill,  H  Jl.  13018. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  for 
the  first  time  in  several  years  we  come 
to  you  with  an  authorization  bill  in 
whiich  no  funds  are  requested  for  con- 
struction in  Southeast  Asia. 

Last  year,  when  I  stood  before  you  to 
present  the  fiscal  year  1969  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill  in  the 
amoimt  of  $1.8  billion,  I  stated  that  it 
was  one  of  the  smallest  requests  in  re- 
cent years  and,  yet  the  bill  now  before 
you  today  is  $271.2  million  less  than  the 
bill  before  you  last  year  when  I  made 
that  statement. 

By  way  of  explanation,  the  bill  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
January  totaled  $2.5  billion.  After  an  in- 
depth  review  by  the  new  Secretary  of 
Defense,  a  revised  request  was  sub- 
mitted in  April  which  totaled  $1.9  bil- 
lion for  new  authorization,  or  a  reduc- 
tion of  approximately  $600  million.  Our 
committee's  review  further  reduced  the 
request  by  $346  million. 

Included  in  the  $1.9  billion  revised 
request  from  the  Department  was  $694.5 
million  for  all  housing  expenditures  of 
the  Department  proposed  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  This  sum  includes  authorization 
for  construction  of  4,800  new  family 
housing  imits  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$130,733,000,  including  improvements  to 
existing  quarters,  minor «K;onstruction, 
rental  guai^anty  payments  and  planning^ 

Therefore,  the  bill,  exclusive  of  hous-^ 
ing  requests  and  deficiency  authoriza- 
tions, represents  a  total  of  $1.2  billion  for 
construction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  imfortunately  the 
Armed  Services  Ccimmittee  faces  a  fact 
of  life  in  the  presentation  of  this  bill. 
And  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is. 
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There  is  a  crowd  in  this  country — an 
organized  crowd — that  is  determined  to 
castigate  our  military,  impugn  its  mo- 
tives, question  its  dedication,  erode  its 
effectiveness,  slander  its  personnel,  and 
stigmatize  those  who  wear  the  uniform 
of  this  country.  In  short,  they  are  out 
to  destroy  the  military. 

They  conveniently  forget  the  sacri- 
fices that  American  youth  have  made  in 
Vietnam.  They  sneer  at  the  37,000  who 
have  died,  and  the  more  than  100,000 
who  will  be  crippled  and  maimed  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

But  this  is  the  fact  of  hfe  and  we  rec- 
ognize it — and  the  American  people  had 
better  recognize  it.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  being  brainwashed  by  columns 
and  columns  of  propaganda  aimed  at 
destroying  the  military. 

Recognizing  all  of  this,  we  felt  we  had 
no  choice  but  to  defer  certain  military 
construction  projects  which,  we  know, 
are  necessary,  but  which  we  felt  could 
be  delayed  for  1  year  without  seriousl; 
affecting  our  national  security. 

I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  we  may 
have  gone  a  little  too  far  in  some  are^s. 

In  view  of  the  relatively  reduced  si: 
of  the  fiscal  year  1970  program,  our  com- 
mittee faced  an  especially  difficult  task 
in  effecting  further  substantial  reduc- 
tions. However,  every  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  was  deter- 
mined that  the  final  committee  recom- 
mendation be  made  on  the  basis  of  gov- 
ernmental austerity  and  reflect  only 
those  projects  that  the  committee  was 
fully  convinced  were  essential  to  our 
military  needs.  We  consider  that  the 
projects  we  have  deferrea.  in  most  in- 
stances, are  valid  requirements  and 
should  be  given  careful  consideration  in 
future  years'  programs.  For  that  reason, 
we  use  the  word  deferral  rather  than 
cut. 

After  thorough  hearings  by  the  special 
subcommittee  and  the  f  uU  committee  and 
a  review  of  almost  1.040  separate  proj- 
ects requested  at  389  individual  instal- 
lations and  bases,  we  were  successful  in 
effecting  reductions  which  total  $346,- 
124,000. 

The  committee  bill  which  we  are  now 
bringing  before  you  totals  $1,547,215,000 
for  new  authorization.  Additionally,  the 
committee  provided  for  deficiency  au- 
thorization for  projects  previously  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  but  which,  because 
of  spiraling  labor,  material,  and  financ- 
ing costs — and  in  some  cases  just  plain 
bad  estimating — additional  authoriza- 
tion is  needed  so  that  contracts  can  be 
awarded  for  these  projects. 

The  total  reductions  effected  by  the 
committee  represent  some  18  percent  of 
the  total  amoimt  requested.  However, 
within  the  18-percent  reduction,  the 
Department's  entire  request  for  the 
Active  Forces  portion  of  the  program 
was  subjected  to  an  especially  search- 
ing scrutiny  and  this  segment  was  re- 
duced about  30  percent. 

Practically  all  the  construction  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  will  occur  at  existing 
bases  and  installations  throughout  the 
world,  there  being  only  one  new  clas- 
sified authorization  for  the  Navy  pro- 
posed in  this  bill. 

By  testimony  and  prepared  statement 
this  committee  was  told  that  the  fiscal 


year  1970  military  construction  author- 
ization bill  contained  only  $12.7  million 
for  the  Safeguard  system  and  that  all  of 
the  authorization  was  for  construction 
of  research  and  development  facilities  at 
Kwajalein. 

We  have  now  ascertained  that  there  is 
$2.5  million  in  the  Air  Force  portion  of 
the  bill  for  fioor  space  in  Norad  head- 
quarters at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
which  would  be  utilized  as  a  part  of  the 
operational  system  for  a  tie  In  with  Safe- 
guard. In  other  words,  the  space  will  In 
all  likelihood  not  be  required  if  the  Safe- 
guard system  is  not  deployed. 

I  have  had  the  hearings  searched  and 
at  Tjp  time  was  It  indicated  to  us  that 
Iney  was  in  the  Air  Force  portion  of  the 
•ill  specifically  for  Safeguard.  We  were 
^ware  that  the  facilities  at  Norad  would 
involvedWith  Safeguard  in  a  small 
lay  but  it  was  not  indicated  to  us  that 
apy  of  the  additional  space  requested 
only  for  Safeguard  work.  The  $2.5 
lillion  is  for  an  extra  13,000  square  feet 
if  floor  space — nothing  else. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  appropriate  time 
I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  all 
fif  this  $2.5  million  from  the  bill.  And 
ince  again  assure  the  House  that  all 
of^ttie  money  in  this  bill  for  Safeguard 
is  solely  for  the  construction  of  R.  &  D. 
facilities. 

I  directed  letters  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  and  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Installations  and 
Logistics  to  indicate  to  them  my  very 
great  distress  at  the  failure  of  their 
people  to  be  completely  clear  and  candid 
with  the  committee  concerning  this  mat- 
ter. This  kind  of  carelessness  in  explain- 
ing programs  is  very  unfortunate  because 
it  reflects  adversely  on  the  credibility 
of  the  entire  Department.  The  committee 
has  received  their  letters  of  apology. 

This  is  the  first  time  anything  like 
this  has  happened  since  this  committee 
was  formed  and  it  better  be  the  last 
time. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  the  point, 
but  I  feel  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, which  has  spent  many  hours  on 
this  bill,  has  refuted,  once  and  for  all, 
the  baseless  charge  that  it  blindly  ap- 
proves everything  the  generals  and  ad- 
mirals ask  for.  I  believe  that  I  men- 
tioned earUer  that  the  total  reductions 
effected  by  the  committee  comprised 
some  18  percent  of  the  total  request. 
Actually,  that  percentage  is  to  some  ex- 
tent mlsleadlngly  low  when  you  examine 
the  character  and  distribution  of  the 
cuts  imposed  by  the  committee. 

I  mentioned  that  the  request  was  made 
up  of  two  major  segments,  the  family 
housing  portion  which  totaled  some 
$694.4  million,  and  the  projects  for  the 
Active  Forces,  which  totaled  approxi- 
mately $1.2  billion.  Because  this  commit- 
tee feels  strongly  that  the  Inadequacy  of 
military  family  housing  is  a  primary 
factor  in  the  loss  of  many  of  our  most 
skilled  and  scarce  military  specialists,  we 
have  fought  each  year  for  a  sustained 
program  to  provide  decent  homes  for  our 
military  families.  The  replacement  losses 
and  retraining  of  these  specialists  is  a 
costly  and  critical  factor  in  our  military 
budget.  In  view  of  this,  the  committee 
could  not  in  good  conscience  make  more 
than  a  token  reduction  of  $3  million  in 


the  family  housing  program.  Thus,  of 
the  total  reduction  effected  by  the  com- 
mittee some  99  percent  was  levied  against 
the  Active  Forces  portion  of  the  program, 
which  was  reduced  nearly  30  percent  of 
the  total  request  for  such  facilities.     - 

Turning  now  from  the  reductions,  a 
number  of  new  provisions  were  added  by 
the  committee  in  titlte  VII,  general  pro- 
visions. 

Section  707  was  added  by  the  commit- 
tee for  the  purpose  of  extending  for  a 
period  of  5  years  the  present  restriction 
on  the  use  of  BoUing-Anacostia  military 
complex.  You  will  remember  the  attempts 
to  butcher  up  this  fine  complex  and  use 
it  for  everything  from  an  Industrial  park 
to  a  public  housing  project.  Our  com- 
mittee believes  this  valuable  militaiT 
complex  should  be  retained  for  the  use 
of  the  military  because  land  in  this  area 
is  certainly  very  vital  to  our  military 
operations?" 

Section  708,  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  antidemonstration  provision,  is  de- 
signed to  amend  title  18,  section  1507," 
United  States  Code,  so  that  it  will  read: 

Whoever,  with  the  intent  of  Interfering 
with,  obstryctlng,  or  Impeding  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  or  the  conduct  of  military 
and  defense  affairs,  or  with  the  Intent  of  In- 
fluencing any  judge,  juror,  witness,  or  court 
ofBcer,  or  military  or  civlUan  employees  of 
the  Defense  Department,  In  the  discharge  of 
his  duty.,  plcltets  or  parades  in  or  near  a 
building  or  residence  occupied  or  used  by 
such  judge,  juror,  witness,  or  court  officer, 
or  in  the  Pentagon  buUdlng  or  on  Federally 
owned  property  appurtenant  thereto,  or  with 
such  Intent  uses  any  sound-trucli  or  similar 
device  or  resorts  to  any  other  demonstra- 
tion in  or  near  any  such  building  or  resi- 
dence, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  interfere 
with  or  prevent  the  exercise  by  any  court  of 
the  United  States  of  its  power  to  punish 
for  contempt.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
Interfere  with  or  prevent  the  exercise  qi  all 
other  available,  civil  and  criminal  remedies. 

Under  the  present  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  section  1507,  it  is  unlawful 
for  anyone  to  picket  or  parade  in  or  near 
a  courthouse  or  a  residence  of  judge  or 
juror  if  by  this  picketing  or  parading 
that  person  Intends  to  interfere  with, 
obstruct,  or  impede  the  administration 
of  justice  or  to  Influence  a  judge  or  juior 
In  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  The  penalty 
is  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $5,000,  imprison- 
ment not  to  exceed  1  year,  or  both. 

Section  708  would  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  section  1507,  by 
also  making  it  unlawful  for  anj'one  to 
picket  or  parade  in  the  Pentagon  Build- 
ing or  on  federally  owned  property  ap- 
purtenant thereto  if  by  his  actions  that 
person  Intends  to  Interfere  with,  ob- 
struct, or  impede  the  administration  of 
military  and  defense  affairs.  The  same 
penalties  would  apply. 

This  addition  to  section  1507  does  not 
attempt  to  restrain  actions  by  citizens 
to  peacefully  assemble  and  express  their 
views.  This  is  the  right  of  all  citizens, 
guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment. 
However,  there  are  some  individuals  who 
would  exceed  these  guarantees,  and  who 
would  attempt  to  Interfere  with  the 
conduct  of  our  militarj'  affairs. 

Section  709  was  added  by  the  commit- 
tee to  encourage  worldwide  interest  in 
U.S.  developments  and  accomplishments 
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in  military  and  related  aviation  and 
equipment  by  authorizing  Federal  spon- 
sorship of  an  International  Aeronautical 
Exposition  in  the  United  States. 

A  1966  market  survey  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  revealed 
that  the  United  States  dominates  sales 
in  the  aerospace  field  with  80  percent  of 
total  sales  representing  goods  produced 
in  the  United  States  or  through  licens- 
ees. The  maraet  survey  also  revealed 
that  the  U.S.  snare  of  the  market  is  be- 
ing attacked  {aggressively  by  several 
European  countries. 

An  international  exposition  in  the 
United  States  ^;^ould  allow  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  woild.  under  our  own  terms 
and  conditions,  of  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive picture  of  U.S.  aerospace  prod- 
ucts and  capaqilities.  both  military  and 
civil,  and  woiold  enhance  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion of  leaders!  lip  in  this  vital  and  dy- 
namic field. 

This  section  luthorlzes  the  appropria- 
tion of  sums  no  to  exceed  $750,000.  How- 
ever, th*  revenu  s-producing  aspects  of  an 
expoSlflbn  should  reduce  actual  expendi- 
tures by  the  G<vernment  to  a  very  min- 
imal sum.  The  revenue-producing  ele- 
ments would  b<  automobile  parking,  ad- 
mission fees,  programs,  food  and  drink 
concessions,  rer  tals  of  display  space,  and 
so  forth. 

That  is  the  t  ill.  I  believe  it  is  a  soimd 
one,  meeting  nat  only  the  needs  of  the 
services,  but  it  is  responsive  also  to  the 
American  taxpi  lyer  in  the.^e  inflationary 
times. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yieic  ? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  re- 
luctant to  inti  irrupt  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  ttie  great  Committee  on 
Armed  Services ,  but  I  would  like  to  re- 
turn to  the  ma  ter  of  housing  for  a  mo- 
ment, because  :  listened  with  much  ap- 
preciation to  his  expression  of  interest 
in  family  housii  ig. 

The  gent'ems  n  and  I,  and  our  respec- 
tive committee!,  know  full  well  the  very 
serious  nature  of  this  shortage  of  housing 
for  dependents  ( if  military  personnel.  The 
gentleman  has  in  his  bill  an  important 
new  approach  to  the  housing  problem 
with  reference  to  overseas  construction. 
It  is  an  effort  o  get  away  from  and  to 
implement  the  i  ental  guaranteed  housing 
which  has  not  i  iforked  as  well  as  we  had 
hoped  it  would  It  has  been  extremely 
slow  in  getting  off  the  ground.  The  bill 
continues  th^  i  ental  guaranteed  hous- 
ing concept  bit  there  is  also  a  new 
approach  whicl*  the  committee  has  au- 
thorized for  Jai)an  and  the  Philippines. 
It  is  hoped — and  of  course  we  do  not 
know  because  it  is  a  new  program — it  is 
hoped  it  will  op  in  new  avenues  to  obtain 
needed  family  housing  which  will  ex- 
pedite construction  of  units  for  mili- 
tary dependent);  overseas. 

recommend  ;he  gentleman  and  his 
committee  for  tl  Is  action. 

My  point  in  taking  the  floor  at  this 
moment  is  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
recognizes  the  potential  which  is  offered 
by  thLs  approaci  i  through  the  commodi- 
ties exchange  pi  ogram  and  the  possibili- 


ties therein  of  reducing  the  gold  flow 
problem  by  making  use  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural products,  which  this  country 
usually  has  in  abundance. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  gentleman  has  asked 
me,  and  I  want  all  my  colleaigues  to  un- 
derstand this,  in  this  new  approach  we 
are  trying  in  certain  areas  of  the  world 
to  provide  housing  for  our  military.  The 
gentleman  talks  aboUt  the  Philippines. 
As  you  know,  the  Philippines  is  one  place 
where  we  have  had  tons  and  tons  of 
trouble.  Military  people  have  been 
harassed  and  badly  mistreated  in  the 
Philippines. 

At  the  Clark  Air  Force  Base,  if  you 
had  to  go  outside  and  get  housing,  you 
would  be  taking  your  life  in  your  hands. 

So  this  section  encourages  private  en- 
terprise to  develop  "demountable"  hous- 
ing, may  I  tell  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes),  that  can 
be  tried  initially  in  the  Philippines  or 
Japan.  We  have  approved  that.  Private 
enterprise  wiU  nm  all  the  risks. 

I  think  this  thing  will  work.  Private 
enterprise  will  handle  all  the  logistics, 
and  build  the  whole  business. 

Mr.  SIKES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RIVERS,  They  are  prefab  houses. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man will  recall  that  I  asked  specifically 
about  encouraging  the  commodity-  ex- 
change program  in  connection  with  this 
housing  program  as  a  way  of  helping 
the  gold  flow  problem  and  reducing  the 
use  of  U.S.  dollars. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Now  we  have  another 
area.  We  have  surplus  commodities.  We 
have  balance  of  pajonents.  We  have  a 
great  many  areas  that  we  could  go  into 
in  the  future  consideration  of  this  proj- 
ect. Surplus  commodities  can  very  well 
be  used,  because  many  countries  need 
our  surplus  commodities.  They  will  give 
us  the  capacity  to  buy  local  qurrency 
based  upon  the  credit  that  results  from 
the  shipment  of  surplus  commodities. 
Does  that  answer  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  SIKES.  That  is  correct.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  noticed  in  the  report  that  Colo- 
rado Springs  has  a  special  problem  with 
regard  to  domestic  leasing  for  Army  per- 
sonnel assigned  on  ARADCOM  duty. 
They  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  se- 
curing not  only  adequate  housing,  but 
rents  are  so  high  that  they  exceed  the  al- 
lowances permitted  for  cost-of-living 
increases.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if 
this  question  came  before  the  committee, 
and  if  the  gentleman  is  satisfied  with  the 
consideration  given  to  that  problem,  and 
that  the  provisions  in  the  bill  will  en- 
able the  Defense  Department  to  handle 
this  problem? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Before  I  got  into  my 
statement,  I  told  the  gentleman  that 
we  may  not  have  done  enough  in  this 
bill.  We  may  have  gone  too  far.  But  in  all 


of  our  cuts,  we  cut  housing  only,  I  think, 
by  1  percent  of  what  was  requested.  That 
was  the  least  cut  of  all.  We  approved 
4,800  units  nationwide,  which  hardly 
touches  the  surface,  but  we  cut  housing 
only  1  percent.  Ninety-nine  percent  of 
the  entire  housing  request  was  approved. 
This  is  an  area  where  we  have  had  trou- 
ble all  the  time. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
would  it  be  the  hope  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  that  when  we  take  up  further 
consideration  of  compensation  for  mili- 
tary that  this  particular  item  will  be 
given  especial  attention  by  the  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  It  is  given  special  atten- 
tion all  the  time.  We  certainly  will  con- 
sider it  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  have  provided  re- 
strictions based  upon  the  use  of  the  Boi- 
ling complex.  Someone  wanted  to  build 
public  housing  at  Boiling  in  Anacostia 
and  we  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  done. 
This  was  a  number  of  years  ago  in  an- 
other administration.  We  know  that  we 
need  the  land  at  Bolling-Anacostia  for 
the  military.  The  subject  arose  5  years 
ago.  We  could  get  no  cooperation  from 
the  then  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara,  other  than  a  request  to  build 
one  small  building  over  there  to  be 
named  for  Forrestal,  a  small  Pentagon 
building. 

There  is  a  crying  need  for  housing  for 
the  military  all  over  America,  particu- 
larly in  the  Washington  area.  We  do  not 
have  .enough  at  McNair.  We  dc  not  have 
enough  at  the  engineering  base  at  Bel- 
voir,  south  of  Alexandria.  We  do  not 
have  enough  at  Andrews.  We  do  not  have 
enough  at  Boiling. 

We  do  not  think  we  should  go  there 
and  build  low-cost  public  housing  and 
mix  it  up  with  the  military.  This  has 
never  been  done  in  America  so  far  as 
I  know.  Itr  would  create  problems  of 
many  kinds.  This  just  will  not  work. 

Let  us  hear  what  we  have  around 
Washingto^n.  As  I  say,  we  have  need  for 
this  land.  This  is  what  we  have  around 
Washington.  The  Pentagon  has  people 
working  for  the  Government,  housed  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  in 
more  than  109  separate  buildings.  Of 
those  109,  72  are  rental  buildings.  They 
are  paying  approximately  $10.7  million 
a  year  in  rental.  That  is  not  hay. 

Some  say  we  do  not  need  Bolling- 
Anacostia,  but  they  just  plain  do  not 
know  the  facts.  Even  after  completion 
of  the  presently  proposed  DOD  building 
at  Bolling-Anacostia,  the  one  to  which 
I  referred,  which  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted, there  will  still  be  a  deficiency  of 
more  than  15,000  office  spaces  required 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Do  we 
need  this?  I  should  say  we  do. 

REQUIREMENT   FOR    15,000    OFFICE   SPACES 

This  means  an  additional  3  million 
squaip  feet  of  office  space,  among  other 
things,  which  are  required.  I  am  not 
counting  the  need  we  have  for  housing. 
If  we  are  going  to  build  housing,  then 
put  the  boys  in  it  who  are  fighting  for 
America  and  who  are  bleeding  and  dy- 
ing for  us  all  over  the  world.  That  is 
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the  kind  of  housing  we  want.  We  need 
it,  and  we  need  it  now,  and  we  need  it 
very  much.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course,  I  will  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, who  is  so  knowledgeable  on 
housing. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  yielding.  I  would  appreciate 
the  gentleman  addressing  himself  to 
this  question.  The  Bolling-Anacostia 
area  has  lain  fallow  now  for  almost  5 
years.  It  consists  of  920  acres.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Commission  have  a  pro- 
posal in  mind  to  take  less  than  half  of 
that,  only  416  acres,  and  there  erect  a 
new  town  consisting  of  high-income 
housing,  moderate-income  housing,  and 
low-income  housing,  to  try  at  least  par- 
tially to  relieve  the  very  tragic  and 
acute  housing  shortage  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

That  proposal  would  still  leave  the 
greater  part  of  the  land,  or  more  than 
500  acres  for  the  Pentagon.  The  Penta- 
gon itself  covers  34  acres.  We  could 
build  10  Pentagons  and  stijl  have  plenty 
of  room  left  for  any  extra  military  hous- 
ing which  is  needed. 

In  the  light  of  that,  I  would  ask  the 
good  chairman  if  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  could  not  go  along  with  the 
Impulse  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
ti-y  to  find  .some  housing  close  in  for  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  so 
desperately  need  it.  This  would  be  done 
subject  to  Pentaaron  approval.  They  have 
the  complete  right  of  disnosal  of  every 
acre  of  the  920  acres.  But  if  this  House 
does  the  bidding  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  we  will  be  tying  up  this  land 
for  a  total  of  10  years,  for  6>2  more 
years,  until  the  mid-1970's. 

I  ask  the  chairman  if  the  people  as 
well  as  the  Pentagon  should  not  be  given 
some  consideration  here,  and  if  it  is  not 
perfectly  possible  to  satisfy  every  con- 
ceivable military  need  for  offices  and  for 
installations  and  for  housing — all  of 
•which  I  support — and  still  help  relieve 
the  desperate  housing  shortage  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  white  people,  for 
black  people,  and  for  whoever  lives  in  the 
District. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Well,  of  course,  the  white 
people  and  the  black  people  compose  the 
military,  too. 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  right;  and  I  am 
Interested  in  their  welfare. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  need  more  housing 
for  the  military  across  the  board,  like 
we  do  in  every  other  place. 

Now  let  me  get  to  the  question.  We 
are  tickled  to  death  to  help  find  places 
to  build  housing  for  the  poor  people. 

Mr,  REUSS.  And  the  middle-class 
people,  too. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  do  not  care  who  they 
are.  I  will  just  have  to  answer  the  gen- 
tleman in  my  way. 

Approximately  3,000  acres  of  land  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  presently  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Urban  Redevel- 
opment Agency.  When  land  is  under 
their  control  they  have  the  power  of 
condemnation. 


These  areas  are  as  follows;  Southwest 
urban  renewal,  545  acres;  and  Shaw, 
north  of  M  Street  between  North  Capi- 
tol and  15th  Street,  approximately  1,500 
acres. 

Downtown  progress,  which  extends 
from  15th  to  North  Capitol  between 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  north  to  M  Street, 
600  acres. 

Fort  Lincoln— formerly  National 
Training  School— 340  acres.  This  area  is 
bounded  by  Eastern  and  South  Dakota 
Avenues  and  the  District  Line.  At  the 
present  time,  this  could  be  developed 
were  it  not  for  a  power  struggle  between 
developers.  The  plans  call  for  develop- 
ment of  units  for  a  population  of  25,000, 
but  only  one-fifth  of  this  total  popula- 
tion will  be  for  low-cost  housing  units. 
H  Street.  NE.,  which  was  severely  af- 
fected by  the  riots  of  2  years  ago,  200 
acres,  some  of  which  is  commercial. 

Northeast  area  No.  1,  north  of  Union 
Station,  100  acres. 

Northwest  area  No.  1,  west  of  North 
Capitol,  90  acres.  Of  this,  only  a  small 
amount  is  being  developed  for  low-cost 
housing. 

Columbia  Plaza,  8.2  acres,  none  of 
which  was  developed  for  low-cost 
housing. 

Fourteenth  Street  riot  area  and 
Seventh  Street  riot  area— plans  have  not 
been  developed  on  either  of  the  above 
two  projects. 

If  the  land  of  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  would  be  utilized  for  housing 
projects  at  the  rate  of  three  houses  per 
acre,  10,000  units  of  housing  could  be 
built. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bolling-Anacostia 
area  they  are  asking  for  comprises  only 
.slightly  over  400  acres.  This  would  give 
tliem  1.200  additional  homes  that  could 
be  built  if  we  use  the  same  figure  of 
three  houses  per  acre.  But  they  already 
have  enough  land  to  build  10,000  houses. 
Is  there  no  way  to  satisfy  their  appetite? 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  In  just  about  a  second. 
I  have  not  finished  explaining  this. 

The  land  of  the  Redevelopment  Agency 
could  be  utilized  for  housing  projects. 
Listen  to  this:  If  all  the  land  that  is  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  this  Land  Re- 
development Agency  were  utilized  at 
three  houses  per  acre  they  could  build 
over  10,000  units  today. 

I  am  not  talking  about  high  rises  or 
low  rises  or  whatever  you  might  want  tb 
talk  about,  but  I  am  merely  talking  about 
three  to  the  acre,  vrny,  Mr.  Reuss,  this 
group  to  whom  you  refer  has  plenty  of 
land  on  which  to  build.  That  is  a  fact. 
All  they  have  to  do  is  utilize  it. 

Now,  you  want  to  go  out  here  and  take 
Bolling-Anacostia  for  that  purpose:  that 
is  ridiculous.  As  I  said  before,  if  they 
built  three  units  to  the  acre  and  we  gave 
them  all  of  the  land  you  refer  to,  they 
could  build  only  1,200  units.  They  already 
have  enough  land  to  build  over  10,000 
units  in  the  District.  So  why  go  out  here 
and  take  this  land  that  the  military  has? 
Now,  I  gave  you  my  explanation,  which 
I  tried  to  make  as  short  and  concise  as 
I  could.  This  land  at  Bolling-Anacostia 
is  owned  by  210  million  Americans.  It  is 


not  owned  by  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  is  no  different  than  other  military 
bases,  such  as  the  Presidio  in  San  Fran- 
cisco or  the  Navy  yard  in  Charleston  or 
at  Beaufort.  S.C,  or  Lejeune  or  Fort 
Devens,  Mass.,  or  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  or  Fort 
Dix,  N.J.  These  are  all  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  by  all  the  people 
of  these  United  States.  I  say  that  if  you 
build  houses  on  the  property  you  should 
build  them  for  the  military.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  you  cannot  put  civilian  houses 
on  military  bases.  It  just  does  not  work 
out.  How  in  the  name  of  goodness  will 
you  keep  the  children  from  wandering 
all  over  the  base  on  a  military  base?  It 
just  would  not  work,  and  that  is  all  there 
is  to  it. 

Now  have  I  adequately  explained  it 
to  the  gentleman? 

Mr.    REUSS.    The    gentleman    from 
South  Carolina  addre^ed  himself  to  my 
question.   I  have  just  a  short  further 
question,  if  he  would  be  gracious  epough 
to  vi?ld  brieny. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Why,  of  course. 
Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  has  said 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  has  avail- 
able to  it,  not  including  the  Bolling- 
Anacostia  area,  land  on  which  it  could 
build  some  iQ.OOO  homes.  I  do  not  dis- 
pute that.  However,  I  say  that  the  des- 
Ijerate  need  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  Ect  forth  in  their  government  book- 
let 'Housing  Prices  in  the  District  of 
Columbia'  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  is  for 
liabiUtion  for  100,000  famihes  and  not 
for  10,000.  The  23.000  people  who  could 
be  served  by  using  part,  less  than  half, 
of   Bolling-Anacostia   desperately   need 
housing, 
l^ow  let  me  go  to  the  next  point. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Let  me  answer  the  gen- 
tleman first. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Let  me  go  to  the  other 
point,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  RIVEP^.  Let  rae  get  you  straight 
before  you  get  to  that.  , 

'  Mr.  REUSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  have  requested,  for 
some  time,  that  the  Pentagon  give  us  a 
master  plan.  They  have  yet  to  come  up 
with  it.  Do  you  t:now  why?  The  White 
House  would  not  let  them  under  the 
jv.evious  administration.  I  do  not  know 
what  they  will  do  under  this  adminis- 
tration, but  I  will  say  if  they  bring  us 
the  master  plan,  that  will  show  how  they 
could  use  all  of  this  land  and  moie.  too, 
unless  you  want  them  to  continue  to 
occupy  the  100-odd  individual  buildings 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  which  I 
have  referred.  We  have  more  need  for 
this  place  than  anything  you  have  ever 
heard  of.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you.  if 
you  look  at  the  Pentagon,  that  you  have 
all  of  this  car  parking  space  there?  You 
have  -a  parking  area  there  for  all  of  the 
people  who  use  that  place.  Now,  if  you 
build  all  of  this  housing  over  there,  wlicre 
where  would  you  park  the  cars? 

Mr.  REUSS.  We  can  build  many,  many 
Pentiigons,  with  all  of  the  parking  of  the 
present  Pentagon,  in  the  Bolling-Ana- 
costia area  and  still  have  a  large  amount 
left  over  for  housing  and  for  civilians. 
However,  let  me  address  myself  to  one 
other  point  that  the  gentleman  made  and 
on  which  I  think  he  is  on  extremely  solid 
ground. 
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The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
said  that  in  th<  Southwest  urban  re- 
newal area,  which  has  been  redeveloped 
over  the  last  10  ^ears,  some  25.000  very 
poor  families,  mostly  black,  were  dis- 
possessed. 

He  is  exactly  right.  It  was  a  shame 
and  a  disgrace  fpr  the  Nation's  Capital 
that  this  was  allolwed  to  be  done.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Congress  could  make  some 
amends  for  the  urievous  mistake  which 
it  made  in  days  fone  by  by  seeing  to  it 
that  in  the  Bollir  g-Anacostia  area  there 
wUl  be  provided  adequate  living  spaces 
for  the  thousan<ls  of  poor  people  who 
need  and  will  occupy  them. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  1  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, you  go  ahead  and  use  the  land 
,they  already  have  and  when  you  have 
used  that,  come  back  and  I  will  talk 
business  with  yoii.  But  until  you  use  the 
land  you  now  i  ave,  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  use  his  land  for  the  mili- 
tary. You  do  not  object  to  that,  do  you? 

Mr.  REUSS.  ]*Ir.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  y  eld  further,  yes,  I  ob- 
ject to  it.  The  military  has  been  told 
to  come  back  wiih  a  plan  under  which 
they  propose  to  iise  this  land.  But  they 
have  not  come  farth  with  such  a  plan 
for  the  900  acrus.  However  grandiose 
or  however  extralvagant,  they  have  not 
as  yet  come  up  wl  th  a  plan  for  its  proper 
use. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  [  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
that  I  am  not  cer  :.ain  that  I  fully  under- 
stand all  of  those  highfalutin  words.  But 
when  we  are  tolil  by  the  military  that 
the  military  nee  Is  this  property,  I  do 
understand  that  and  I  will  not  ac- 
quiesce in  its  di^iosal  sls  surplus  prop- 
erty. If  I  have  anything  to  do  with 
It,  I  will  continue  to  retain  the  land  for 
military  purpose^ — since  the  need  for  It 
is  very  evident.  I  jam  sorry  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  does  not  appre- 
ciate what  we  have  done  in  our  com- 
mittee. I  like  th<i  gentleman  personally 
but  it  Is  my  opinion  that  the  gentlem£tn 
Is  on  the  wrong  Irack.  However,  though 
we  disagree.  I  im  not  angry  at  the 
gentleman  in  anyi  way. 

Mr.  ANDREW^  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWp  of  North  Dakota.  I 
have  some  questijons  which  I  would  like 
ished  chairman  of  the 
eference  to  page  18  of 
g  the  Omega  Naviga- 


te ask  the  distini 
ccMnmittee  with 
the  bill  conce; 
tion  Station. 

The  location 
at  Middle  River, 


ven  for  this  station  is 
,  although  a  press 
report  sometime  ago  indicated  a  possi- 
bility of  locating!  this  station  near  La- 
Moure,  N.  Dak.    j 

As  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina knows,  I  haye  been  in  contact  with 
him  and  the  Naty  for  some  time  now, 
and  we  have  found  that  at  the  time  the 
testimony  was  received  on  this  item  the 
only  site  the  Nayy  had  completed  a  de- 
tailed study  on  Was  the  Middle  River, 
Minn.,  site,  and  under  the  procedures  of 
the  committee,  tjherefore,  this  was  the 
only  site  that  coi^ld  be  listed  in  the  bill. 
Is  this  essent^lly  the  case,  Mr. 
Chairman? 


Mr.  RIVERS.  This  is  essentially  the 
case.  The  only  project  that  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  conmiittee  when 
our  hearings  began  on  June  19  was  the 
one  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  a  pro- 
posal was  made  for  an-  alternate  site  in 
North  Dakota  and  at  the  instigation  of 
the  conunittee  and  myself,  the  Navy  is 
now  studying  both  sites  in  detail.  This  in- 
vestigation began  in  late  June  and  the 
results  should  be  available  in  time  for 
consideration  by  the  other  body. 

If  this  study  shows  that  the  North  Da- 
kota site  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
the  Government,  would  the  gentleman 
accept  this  alternate  site  in  conference 
with  the  other  body? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  As  I  say,  we  do  not  in- 
stitute these  locations.  If  the  Navy  de- 
cides on  another  site  which  would  be 
more  advantageous  we  will  take  into  con- 
sideration that  reconunendation. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  if  our  study  is  completed  at  that 
time  and  if  it  indicates  it  is  more  ad- 
vantageous, would  the  gentleman  take 
that  into  consideration  during  the  course 
of  the  conference? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  If  they  said  they  had 
found  a  better  site,  we  would  be  likely  to 
accept  it  if  there  were  not  other  com- 
pelling reasons  not  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  As  the  chair- 
man knows,  there  are  a  nimiber  of  peo- 
ple acquainted  with  the  OBH  require- 
ments in  the  general  metropolitan  areas 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  that  for  quite 
some  time  there  has  been  imder  consid- 
eration the  possible  use  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  Anacostia-Bolling  ahstrips 
for  general  aviation  purposes,  including 
the  safety  of  aviation  because  of  the  con- 
gestion which  exists  in  the  entire  met- 
ropolitan area. 

Is  there  any  restriction  contained  in 
this  legislation  insofar  as  the  committee 
itself  is  concerned  that  would  prohibit 
those  of  us  who  believe  it  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent usage  of  this  area  during  the  in- 
terim until  the  militai-y  comes  forth  with 
some  recommendation  for  a  master 
plan? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  restriction  based  on  the  amendment 
we  put  in  there  some  time  ago.  I  under- 
stand that  it  has  some  time  to  run,  but  in 
that  connection  I  would  like  to  say  this, 
and  listen  to  me. 

I  heard  an  editorial  on  one  of  the  TV- 
radio  stations  that  Rivers  was  block- 
ing AnacosUa  for  his  own  reasons.  Well, 
of  course  I  do  not  want  to  see  Anacostia 
taken  from  the  control  of  the  military. 

The  editorial  said  that  we  decided  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  VIP  runway.  This  is 
just  a  plain,  out-and-out  lie.  I  do  not 
know  what  else  to  call  it.  Possibly  the 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  head  of  the 
FAA  came  to  me  one  time — and  he  had 
a  very  peculiar  way  of  presenting  him- 


self; that  is  why  we  had  a  certain  nick- 
name we  gave  him  to  which  he  was  so 
fully  entitled — and  among  other  things 
he  said  to  me,  he  said,  "Will  the  Chair- 
man help  prevent  bad  accidents  over  at 
the  National  Airport?"  I  said.  Well,  if  I 
can  stop  it — "  and  I  have  come  out 
against  accidents  publicly — "now,  if  I 
can  stop  them  I  will  stop  them.  What  is 
the  problem?" 

He  said,  "I  want  to  get  permission  to 
use  Anacostia's  runway  as  an  emergency 
when  necessary  to  cut  out  some  of  the 
congestion  over  at  the  National  Airport." 
I  said,  "Well,  I  have  no  objection  to  it. 
Go  see  Mr.  Blandford,  my  chief  counsel, 
and  draw  it  up.  And  if  that  will  help  pre- 
vent emergencies,  then  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it." 

There  is  a  funny  thing  about  that,  a  lot 
of  people  were  for  this  until  some  people 
got  busy. 

Now,  I  did  not  object  to  them  using 
Anacostia  for  an  emergency  base  to  land 
planes.  And  this  is  one  of  the  things  you 
could  not  use  it  for  if  it  were  used  for 
housing. 

How  could  you  use  it  for  an  emergency 
landing  strip  if  you  have  got  low-cost 
housing  with  children  running  all  over 
the  place?  That  is  ridiculous.  And  as  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Gross) 
would  say,  it  is  so  ridiculous  it  is  ridicu- 
lous. We  cannot  mix  all  these  things  up 
there  on  a  military  installation  when  we 
have  got  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  satisfy  the 
whim  of  somebody. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  But  as  far  as 
the  chairman  is  concerned,  he  sees  no 
objection  to  it? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  finish,  without  taking  too  much 
more  time — and  I  hope  I  have  not  talked 
myself  out  of  time — we  have  another 
section  of  the  bill  that  we  refer  to  as  the 
antidemonstration  section.  We  have 
taken  a  section  of  the  code  in  title 
XVin,  and  we  have  read  that  section.  It 
was  sent  over  here  by  the  Supreme  Court 
a  number  of  years  ago  to  protect  jurors, 
judges,  witnesses,  and  court  ofiBcers  from 
intimidation  by  mobs  or  demonstrators 
saying  all  sorts  of  things,  and  causing  all 
kinds  of  confusion. 

Now,  this  thing  has  been  declared  con- 
stitutionfil  because  the  State  of  Louisiana 
copied  the  section  of  the  code  verbatim — 
verbatim — and  it  came  back  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  case  of  Cox  against 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  the  decision 
was  reversed,  but  not  on  this  ground.  It 
was  reversed  on  the  groimd,  if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  correctly,  on  the  ground  of 
entrapment. 

The  Court  held  it  constitutional.  It  was 
not  opposing  freedom  of  speech. 

Now,  here  is  what  we  have  done  to  it — 
here  is  what  we  have  done  to  it: 

We  have  added  to  this  section,  the  mili- 
tary and  defense  affairs — the  military 
and  civilian  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  the  Pentagon. 

Here  is  the  way  the  thing  reads  and 
that  is  all  we  have  done. 

This  language  reads  as  follows: 

Whoever,  with  the  mtent  of  interfering 
with,  obstrticting.  or  impeding  the  adminis- 


tration of  Justice  or  the  conduct  of  militaTy 
and  defense  affairs,  or  with  the  Intent  of 
influencing  any  judge,  juror,  witness,  or 
court  officer,  or  military  or  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  Defense  Department — 

Here  is  what  we  added,  and  the  lan- 
guage continues: 

in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  pickets  or  pa- 
rades in  or  near  a  building  or  residence  occu- 
pied or  used  by  such  Judge.  Juror,  witness. 
or  court  officer,  or  in  the  Pentagon  building 
or  on  Federally  owned  property — 

Here  is  what  we  added,  and  reading 
further: 
or  with  such  intent  uses  any  sound-truck — 

And  that  is  in  the  act.  We  did  not  put 
that  in — 

or  similar  device  or  resorts  to  any  other 
demonstration  In  or  near  any  such  build- 
ing or  residence — 

That  is  in  the  act — 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

This  is  in  the  act  I  am  reading: 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  Interfere  with 
or  prevent  the  exercise  by  any  court  of  the 
United  States  of  its  power  to  punish  for 
contempt. 

All  that  is  in  the  act.  Now  we  added 
this: 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  Interfere  with 
or  prevent  the  exercise  of  all  other,  available, 
civil  and  criminal  remedies. 

That  is  all  we  did  to  it. 

We  reasoned  this  way.  Here  was  the 
Supreme  Court  that  was  worried  about 
judges  and  jurors  and  court  offlcers  being 
intimidated  by  people  with  sound  trucks 
and  all  sorts  of  noises — and  we  agree 
vrith  them.  We  further  believed  that  if 
these  people  are  necessary  for  the  re- 
tention of  law  and  order  in  this  country 
and  the  orderly  processes  of  the  law  and 
the  retention  of  this  Republic  and  the 
preservation  of  this  Republic,  then  the 
Pentagon,  the  nerve  center  of  your  mili- 
tary where  the  highest  secrets  and  all 
the  strategy  and  all  the  decoding  and 
everything  comes  in,  also  deserves  such 
protection. 

I  have  in  mind  the  riots  that  went  on 
over  there  imder  Secretary  McNamara 
where  people  went  into  the  building  and 
perpetrated  all  sorts  of  things.  That 
should  not  be  condoned. 

Mr.  McNamara  finally  got  rid  of  them. 
I  am  glad  he  did.  I  do  not  know  how  he 
got  rid  of  them  under  the  present  law, 
but  he  did.  This  prevents  that. 

Mind  you,  it  is  the  intent  that  they 
have  to  prove.  The  intent  is  a  question 
for  a  jury.  This  does  not  pre^nt  or  pro- 
hibit the  exercise  of  the  freedom  of 
speech  as  guaranteed  under  the  first 
amendment. 

But  when  they  go  in  there  and  put  up 
signs  saying  "McNamara  is  a  bum"  and 
"Lyndon  Johnson  is  a  so-and-so"  and 
with  signs  "So-and-so  is  this"  and  "So- 
and-so  is  that,"  we  are  facing  a  problem. 

This  amendment  is  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  disgraceful  action  under  the 
guise  of  freedom  of  speech. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 


Mr.  PIKE.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  lan- 
guage of  this  amendment  goes  far  beyond 
the  question  of  disruption  and  it  goes  to 
the  question  of  "influencing"?  Of  course, 
the  people  over  there  are  trying  to  influ- 
ence and  I  do  not  happen  to  agree  with 
what  they  are  doing — but  the  language 
of  this  amendment  which  we  have  added 
to  this  bill  goes  far  beyond  obstructing 
or  disrupting.  It  goes  into  the  question  of 
influencing  the  military.  Do  not  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  when  they  go  over  there 
make  a  ixjint  about  a  base  being  removed 
from  their  congressional  district  and 
wave  their  arms — do  they  not  demon- 
strate to  influence  thinking? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  answer  is  an  un- 
equivocal "No." 

If  the  gentleman  will  sit  down,  I  will 
explain  what  we  put  in  the  bill.  Here  is 
what  we  put  in  the  bill.  The  Members  of 
the  House  can  judge  and  *e  if  my  distin- 
guished and  capable  friend  on  the  com- 
mittee is  correct. 

Here  are  the  words  we  put  in  the  bill 
and  which  are  in  the  amendment;  "or 
the  conduct  of  military  defense  affairs." 
Does  that  scare  anybody?  "Or  in  the 
Pentagon  Building  or  on  federally  owned 
property  appurtenant  thereto  "  We  put 
that  in.  We  put  this  in: 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  interfere  with 
or  prevent  the  exercise  of  all  other,  available, 
civil  and  criminal  remedies. 

Does  that  scare  anybody  to  death? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course  I  will  yield  as 
soon  as  I  explain  the  amendment.  Let  me 
read  you  the  language  as  It  was  before 
we  amended  it.  Here  is  the  way  the  pro- 
vision read  before  we  touched  it. 

Whoever  with  the  intent  of  Interfering 
with,  obstructing,  or  impeding  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  or  with  the  Intent  of  In- 
fluencing any  Judge,  Juror,  witness,  or  court 
officer  In  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  pickets 
or  parades  In  or  near  a  building  or  residence 
occupied  or  used  by  such  a  Judge,  Juror,  wit- 
ness or  court  officer,  or  with  such  Intent  uses 
any  sound  truck  or  similar  device,  or  resorts 
to  any  other  demonstration  In  or  near  any 
such  building  or  residence,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  »5,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year  or  both.  Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  Interfere  with  or  prevent  the  exer- 
cise by  any  court  of  the  United  States  that 
has  power  to  punish  for  contempt. 


That  is  the  way  the  language  reads 
now.  This  language  has  come  back  from 
the  Supreme  Court  and  it  has  been  ruled 
to  be  constitutional.  The  Court  has  said 
that  it  does  not  infringe  on  one's  right  of 
freedom  of  speech.  All  we  did  was  to 
place  the  language  in  the  bill.  We  say,  "If 
you  cannot  intimidate  a  judge  or  a 
juror,  why  permit  one  to  go  out  and  tear 
up  the  places  in  America  where  our 
secrets  are  stored,  where  our  defense 
knowledge  is  kept,  strategy  drawn,  the 
nerve  centers,  the  lifeblood  of  the  de- 
fense of  America?" 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ^ 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  . 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  sounds 
so  familiar. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Go  ahead.  If  you  think 
It  sounds  familiar  now,  you  have  not 
seen  anything.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Pike. 


Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  de- 
lighted that 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  will  give  the  gentleman 
time,  but  he  has  reminded  me  of  the 
taxicab  story.  A  lady  was  riding  In  a  cab 
passing  the  Archives  Building,  and  she 
saw  on  the  building  the  words  "What  is 
past  is  prologue."  She  said,  "What  does 
that  mean?"  The  cab  driver  said*  "That 
means  you  ain't  seen  nothing  yet." 

Mr  PIKE.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Does  the  language  of  the  amendment 
as  it  now  exists  say.  "with  the  intent  of 
influencing  any  judge,  juror,  witness,  or 
court  officer  or  military  or  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Defense  Department?" 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Certainly. 
Mr.  PIKE.  That  was  my  whole  ques- 
tion. We  are  not  merely  grfing  after 
disruption  or  obstruction.  We  are  going 
after  "influencing  in  any  manner."  Is 
that  not  the  fact  of  this  language? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  have  read  the  language 
now  contained  in  the  statute.  I  did  not 
put  the  interpretation  on  that  statute. 
The  Supreme  Court  did.  We  added  an 
amendment  that  added  the  military  to 
the  list,  which  includes  Judges,  jurors, 
and  witnesses. 

Mr.  PIKE.  So  we  cannot  tiow  Influence 
the  military. 

Mr,  RIVERS.  You  cannot  influence  a 
juror." 

Mr.  PIKE.  So  we  now  may  not  only  be 
prohibited  from  obstruction;  we  may 
now  not  influence  the  military  people  in 
any  manner. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  By  intimidating,  by 
demonstrating,  by  threatening,  by  sound 
trucks,  and  by  all  of  these  things  that 
the  statute  contains. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Pickets  or  parades  or  resort 
to  any  other  demonstration? 
Mr.  RIVERS.  That  is  in  the  act  now. 
Mr.  PIKE.  But  the  military  people  are 
not  in  the  act?  i 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  "  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  most  distinguished  chairman  for 
jielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  brief  mo- 
ment only  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  all  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  the  very  courteous  at- 
tention they  directed  to  me  when  I  ap- 
peared before  them  a  short  time  ago.  Ob- 
viously I  am  pleased  by  the  action  taken 
by  the  committee  relative  to  the  OMEGA 
project  at  Middle  River.  Minn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  express  an  appreciation  I  feel 
for  the  work  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Construction  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  The  members  of  these 
groups  have  made  a  great  effort  to  draft 
the  legislation  we  are  considering  today. 
I  thank  them  also  for  the  consideration 
they  accorded  me  when  I  had  occasion  to 
meet  with  them  concerning  one  of  the 
items  in  this  bill. 

I  rise  this  afternoon  in  an  attempt  to 
clarify  a  point  that  has  attracted  the  at- 
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tention  of  many^  people  in  Minnesota.  It 
concerns  the  O^lEGA  navigation  system 
which  is  designed  to  aid  worldwide  navi- 
gational system^  by  establishing  a  meth- 
od for  determining  the  exact  position  of 
any  ship  or  planie  through  the  use  of  one 
inexpensive  radiD  receiver.  The  bases  for 
the  system  are  to  be  eight  transmitters 
around  the  wo<ld.  One  of  these  eight 
designed  to  be  located 
near  Middle  Riv^r,  Minn. 

The  Middle  I;iver  site  for  the  North 
American  transmitter  has  been  deter- 
mined after  much  investigation  and  the 
compilation  of  ipany  reports.  The  Min- 
was  established  as  the 
location  of  the  itorth  American  base  be- 
cause of  its  usef  jlness  to  both  the  North 
Atlantic  and  North  Pacific  Oceans.  I 
should  like,  Mx.  Chairman,  to  outline 
s<»ne  of  the  mere  pertinent  facts  con- 
cerning the  Middle  River,  Minn.,  site. 

I  begin  by  calling  your  attention  to  a 
letter  to  me  f ror  i  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  dated  Ap-il  23,  1968.  The  letter 
came  tnrni  Navy  Capt.  M.  X.  Polk  in 
response  to  a  letter  from  me  inquiring 
of  the  OMEGA  station. 
Captain  Polk  wis  identified  as  the  proj- 
ect manager,  OAfEGA  navigation  system, 
quote  from  the  letter: 
fitting  study  recommended 
a  location  near  Middle  River,  Minnesota  for 
this  station.  Last  ^all  the  Navy  retained  con- 
to  make  an  investigation 
of  the  site,  including  soil  borings  and  test 
wells. 

There  has  not  4een  a  decision  by  the  De- 
to  implement  the  full 
this  decision  is  made,  it 
Is  unlilcely  that  trie  Minnesota  OMEGA  proj- 
ect would  be  presented  to  the  Congress  for 
funding  before  Fia  cal  Year  1971.  with  earliest 
construction  in  la^e  1070.  At  such  time  as  the 
approved,  the  local  tele- 
phone company  Will  be  consulted  regarding 
service. 
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Omega  Navigation  Station.  The  t3rpography, 
terrain,  extent  of  cover  and  growth,  founda- 
tion conditions,  water  supply,  access  roads 
and  utilities,  together  with  ease  of  property 
acquisition  all  are  suited  to  the  purpose  in- 
tended. No  unusual  engineering,  construc- 
tion, or  'Viaintenance  problems  are  antici- 
pated at  this  site. 

Let  me  quote  from  another  section  of 
the  report  on  page  15: 

Although  the  site  is  adequately  served  by 
transportation  facilities  and  utilities,  the 
location  in  a  rural  area  is  sufficiently  removed 
from  densely  populated  areas  to  be  desirable 
for  a  Military  Facility. 

The  report  includes  in-depth  analysis 
of  all  germane  factors  and  includes 
drawings,  plots,  and  photographs.  I 
might  point  out  that  at  this  point,  there 
is  no  comprehensive  information  con- 
cerning any  other  site  to  compare  with 
the  MacKichan  report  on  the  Middle 
River  site. 

So,  from  that  date,  throughout  1968 
and  imtil  the  spring  of  1969,  the  local 
people  in  the  Middle  River  area  had  good 
cause  to  assume  that  the  Middle  River 
site  had  been  oflQcially  selected.  Through- 
out the  month  of  May  1969,  inquiries 
were  still  being  made  with  regard  to  land 
option,  electrical  requirements,  land 
clearing  needs,  and  so  forth.  Then,  to  the 
surprise  of  everyone,  on  May  28  there 
appeared  articles  in  several  North  Da- 
kota newspapers,  identifying  that  the 
site  had  been  moved  to  La  Moure  County. 
N.  Dak.  Obviously,  the  matter  was  called 
to  the  attention  of  my  office  and  at  this 
time  we  began  making  an  inquiry  into 
the  matter  with  the  Navy  Department. 
Such  inquiry  has  revealed  the  following 
facts: 

Fii-st,  the  change  in  site  had  apparent- 
ly been  made  without  consultation,  con- 
ference or  any  other  communication 
with  the  people  concerned  and  interested 
in  the  location  of  the  site  at  Middle 
River.  Minn.  This  includes  the  local  peo- 
ple, a  congressional  office,  committees  of 
this  Congress,  as  well  as,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, any  other  person  or  interest.  In 
fact,  there  were  still  left  with  the  local 
people  at  Middle  River  indications  that 
their  site  was  still  slated  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  OMEGA  station.  This  is 
very  emphatically  substantiated  by  a  let- 
ter from  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
addressed  to  the  Roseau  Electric  Coop- 
erative, Inc.,  and  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
M.  A.  Haslerud,  with  reference  to  the 
OMEGA  station  in  Minnesota.  The  letter 
is  dated  the  3d  of  June  1969,  which  is 
after  the  previously  referred-to  news- 
paper articles  were  printed.  The  letter 
is  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  directed  to  the 
Navy  Department  in  April  of  1969.  when 
the  Roseau  Electric  Cooperative  had  in- 
quired about  the  proposed  OMEGA 
power  requirements. 

The  power  requirements  are  listed  in 
the  letter,  which  is  concluded  by  the  fol- 
lowing sentence: 

There  are  no  existing  operating  stations 
with  either  technical  or  non-technical  loads 
equal  to  those  planned  (or  Minnesota. 

It  is  signed  by  Robert  L.  Winsor,  proj- 
ect manager. 

It  becomes  pertinent  that  up  to  this 
time,  it  had  not  been  known  to  the  in- 
terested power  supplier  what  the  power 
requirement  would  be.  Quite  obviously. 


this  information  was  requested  in  order 
that  they  might  respond  with  appro- 
priate rates  for  which  they  could  supply 
power  for  the  station. 

During  this  time,  I  had  requested  to 
meet  with  appropriate  officials  of  the 
Navy  Department  in  my  office  for  pur- 
poses of  further  exploring  the  back- 
ground of  the  new  decision.  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  final  decision  had  not 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  so  it  seemed  appropriate  that 
I  should  arrange  for  a  meeting  with  of- 
ficials from  the  Navy  Department  and 
interested  people  in  the  Middle  River 
area  of  Minnesota.  Such  meeting  was 
arranged  for  the  24th  of  June  1969,  at  a 
convenient  place  for  the  interested 
parties;  namely.  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

In  the  meantime,  my  office  further 
checked  the  current  status  of  the  proj- 
ect, to  find  that  the  Middle  River  site 
was  identified  in  the  budget  request  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  vmder 
date  of  January  29,  1969,  with  a  proposed 
authorization  and  appropriation  of 
55,810,000. 

It  was  further  shown  that  in  the  au- 
thorization request  of  this  committee,  on 
page  8  of  the  "Summary  of  Construction 
Authority  Requested  of  the  Congress  in 
Fiscal  Year  1970,"  a  line  item  identified 
the  OMEGA  Navigation  Station,  Middle 
River,  Minn.,  again  at  a  cost  of 
$5,810,000. 

We  also  noted  that  a  bill  introduced 
and  referred  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee under  date  of  June  16,  1969,  in- 
cluded on  page  19  of  that  bill,  lines  13 
and  14,  an  item  identifying  the  OMEGA 
Navigation  Station,  Middle  River,  Minn.: 
Operational  facilities  and  real  estate, 
$5,810,000. 

Surely  these  are  sufficient  items,  even 
though  there  are  more,  to  establish  posi- 
tively the  fact  that  all  interested  people 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Middle 
River  site  had  been  officially  selected. 

The  more  immediate  revelations  then 
follow,  by  further  meetings  in  my  office 
and  the  meeting  at  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 
In  attendance  at  that  meeting  in  Grand 
Forks  were  the  following  people : 

U.S.  Navy  representatives:  Comdr. 
John  Dick  Peddle,  Pentagon,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  Capt.  George  Shepard. 
project  supervisor.  Great  Lakes,  Chicago, 
111. 

Consulting  engineer  of  Roseau  Electric 
Cooperative:  Rudy  Kuchar. 

Wikstrom  Telephone  Co.,  Karlstad, 
Minn. :  George  Wikstrom,  Sr.,  and  George 
Wikstrom,  Jr. 

Engineer:  C.  J.  Hastad. 

Roseau  Electric  Cooperative:  Clarence 
Lian,  director;  Delmar  Hagen,  director; 
and  M.  A.  Haslerud,  manager. 

Others:  Andrew  L.  Freeman,  manager, 
Minnkota  Power  Cooperative,  and  Lowell 
Pogatchnik,  president.  First  National 
Bank.  Middle  River,  Minn. 

A  copy  of  the  minutes  of  that  meeting 
is  available. 

The  agenda  for  that  meeting  identified 
that  subjects  to  be  discussed  included 
land  costs,  power  costs,  and  land  clearing 
costs,  to  which  I  shall  refer  in  just  a 
moment.  First,  it  should  be  known,  how- 
ever, that  on  this  past  June  25  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Subcommittee  of  the 
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House  Armed  Services  Committee  was 
notified  that  a  change  in  site  was  being 
recommended,  and  on  June  26,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  on  which  I 
serve,  was  notified  by  telephone  of  the 
change,  obviously  each  in  complete  dis- 
regard to  the  facts  as  discussed  and 
revealed  at  the  meeting  in  Grand  Forks, 
N.  Dak.,  for  this  meeting  did  reveal  some 
very  pertinent  economic  considerations 
in  behalf  of  the  Middle  River  OMEGA 
site;  namely,  that  there  would  be  no 
cost  to  the  Government  for  the  land 
involved,  there  would  be  no  cost  to 
the  Government  for  clearing  910  acres  of 
land,  and  that  power  rates  were  offered 
at  most  desirable  figures,  with  a  calcu- 
lated cost  as  low  as  $0.01008  per  kilowatt 
hour. 

Let  me  further  clarify  these  offers. 

Land:  There  would  be  no  cost  to  the 
Government  for  land  at  Middle  River, 
Minn.,  if  the  OMEGA  navigation  site 
were  located  there.  The  only  private  land 
involved,  approximately  40  acres,  will  be 
provided  free  of  cost  by  the  owners,  Dile 
and  Odell  Strandberg.  The  remaining 
land  involved  in  this  site  belongs  to  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
M.  A.  Haslerud,  manager  of  the  Roseau 
Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  dated  June  19, 
1969,  Scott  Benton,  special  assistant  to 
the  Governor  of  Minnesota,  stated: 

The  state  of  Minnesota  is  in  a  position  to 
provide  this  parcel  of  land  on  an  exchange 
basis  and  without  need  of  cash. 


He  added : 

We  are  very  hopeful  that  this  facility  can 
be  located  near  Middle  River. 

Clearing:  There  would  be  no  cost  to 
the  Government  for  the  clearing  of  land 
at  the  OMEGA  navigation  site  if  it  were 
located  at  Middle  River,  Minn.  Comdr. 
John  Dick-Peddie,  U.S.  Navy,  from  the 
Pentagon,  said  that  910  acres  of  land 
would  have  to  be  cleared  for  the  site. 
Mr.  Lowell  Pogatchnik,  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Middle  River,  as 
representative  for  the  local  citizens, 
guaranteed  that  the  910  acres  of  land 
would  be  cleared  at  no  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment if  the  Middle  River  site  were 
chosen. 

Power:  The  Roseau  Electric  Coopera- 
tive, Inc.,  requested  in  April  1969  infor- 
mation on  the  OMEGA  power  require- 
ments. Answer  was  not  received  from 
Robert  L.  Winsor,  the  OMEGA  project 
manager  in  Great  Lakes,  HI.,  until  the 
receipt  of  his  letter  dated  June  3,  1969, 
which  is  13  days  after  the  first  news  ar- 
ticles announcing  the  LaMoure,  N.  Dak., 
site  as  the  site  finally  selected.  However, 
on  the  basis  of  the  information  then 
furnished,  the  Roseau  Electric  Coopera- 
tive, Inc.,  was  able  to  calculate  the  cost 
per  kilowatt  hour  at  $0.01008,  showing  a 
savings  of  $21,504  over  the  coopera- 
tive's regular  large  power  rate.  This  sav- 
ings was  accomplished  chiefiy  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  standard  Minnkota  de- 
fense energy  discount  of  2  mills  per  kilo- 
watt hour.  This  reduced  rate  could  not 
be  applied  until  the  proposed  OMEGA 
power  i-equirements  were  received,  which, 
as  I  have  stated  before,  was  almost  2 
weeks  after  the  appearance  of  a  news 
article  announcing  the  selection  of  the 


LaMoure.  N.  Dak.,  site.  Mr.  Winsor  stated 
in  his  letter: 

There  are  no  existing  operating  stations 
with  either  technical  or  non-technical  loads 
equal  to  those  planned  for  Minnesota. 

Conclusion:  There  is  a  little  more  that 
a  community  could  be  called  upon  to 
do  to  attract  this  installation.  They  of- 
fered to  supply  the  land  free  of  charge. 
They  offered  to  clear  this  land  free  of 
charge.  They  offered  to  supply  power  at 
reduced  rates.  Had  they  known  all  the 
facts  as  they  became  available,  these  sav- 
ings to  the  Government  would  have  be- 
come apparent  long  ago. 

Therefore,  it  seems  very  clearly  evident 
to  me  that  the  Middle  River  site  would 
satisfy  all  of  the  requirements  for  the 
most  proficient  and  efficient  location  and 
construction  of  this  navigation  station. 
This  site  had  been  determined  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  by  extensive  surveys 
and  evaluations  leading  up  to  its  selec- 
tion. During  discussions  of  the  subject,  it 
was  revealed  that  there  were  some  very 
distinct  advantages;  namely,  a  minimum 
of  sleet  problems,  and  excellent  soil  and 
water  conditions  for  grounding  purposes. 
When  all  of  these  facts  are  carefully  re- 
viewed and  evaluated,  it  becomes  unques- 
tionably evident  that  the  Middle  River 
site  meets  all  of  the  needs  and  desirable 
characteristics  for  the  location  of  this 
navigation  station  and  therefore,  there 
is  no  adequate  justification  for  a  change 
of  site  at  this  late  date.  The  best  interests 
of  the  Defense  Department,  and  the  Con- 
gress, can  be  served  by  the  continuation 
and  final  construction  of  this  station  at 
Middle  River,  Minn.  The  committee  has 
made  a  wise  decision. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were 
very  glad  to  have  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  appear  before  our  committee 
and»give  us  the  information  he  did.  This 
was  the  best  information  on  this  subject 
we  had  before  our  committee,  and  we  are 
glad  to  have  him.  He  was,  as  usual,  hospi- 
table and  courteous,  and  he  made  a  great 
impression  on  all  of  us. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  an  ob- 
servation? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Certainly  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  yielding  and  commend  the  commit- 
tee and  staff  for  its  work  on  the  bill.  I 
would  like  also  to  commend  the  chair- 
man on  this  antidemonstration  amend- 
ment. Some  time  ago,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  we  had  the  large  antiwar  demon- 
strations, I  was  one  of  three  Members  of 
this  Congress  who  went  over  to  the  Pen- 
tagon and  saw  that  demonstration.  The 
gentlemen  were  Mr.  Scherle,  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Hunt,  of  New  Jersey,  and  myself. 
I  do  not  believe  I  will  ever  forget  this  dis- 
graceful scene  that  was  taking  place  on 
the  Pentagon  grounds. 
•  Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

I  want  to  say  in  amplifying  this,  that 
the  intent  must  be  proved  under  the  stat- 
ute. This  is  not  ex  post  facto  legislation. 
We  cannot  go  back  over  that  and  stop 
the  demonstration  process  that  has  gone 
on.  Everybody  knows  that.  This  is  normal 
in  criminal  law. 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  the  Pentagon  I  saw  people  there  spit 
and  kick  American  soldiers.  It  was  dis- 
graceful. I  hope  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment wiU  stop  this.  Will  the  amendment 
stop  that?  _^  ^ 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  hope  it  will.  That  was 
the  intent  of  our  committee  in  proposing 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  very  dedi- 
cated and  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Koch)  . 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  tell  me  why  we  do 
not  protect  the  President  from  such 
picketing  and  such  influencing?  Why  is 
it  the  gentleman's  bill  does  not  extend 
the  same  protection  to  the  President, 
who  is  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Ai-med  Forces  of  this  country,  that  the 
gentleman  wants  to  give  to  the  Penta- 
gon? ,  .,^  . 
Mr  RIVERS.  We  do  protect  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Where  is  that?  I  do  not  see 

it  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS  We  may  get  to  that.  Un- 
der the  Constitution,  article  I,  section  8. 
it  says  the^  Congress  "shall  provide  for 
the  military  and  make  rules  for  the  Gov- 
ernment thereof."  We  are  handling  the 
military  now. 

I  would  suggest  the  gentleman  con- 
tact the  dean  of  the  New  York  State  del- 
egation (Mr.  Celler),  and  this  is  under 
his  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
talking  about  the  military,  and  I  believe 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as  the 
Commander  in  Chief  is  chief  of  the  mili- 
tary. I  suggest  that  the  gentleman's  bill 
is  deficient  in  that  it  does  not  go  as  far 
as  it  should  go  if  he  really  wants  to  ac- 
complish this  goal. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
misunderstood.  I  suggest  he  get  in  touch 
with  the  dean  of  the  New  York  State 
delegation  iMr.  Celler),  and  he  will 
straighten  out  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  has  expired. 
The  gentleman  has  consumed  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Arends)  . 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairm.an,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Aimed 
Services  since  it  was  first  established  by 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  During  this  22-year  period  it  has 
been  our  good  fortune  to  have  had  four 
extremely  able  chairmen,  including  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rivers)  ,  who  has  just  ad- 
dressed us. 

Two  were  Republicans  and  two  were 
Democrats.  I  take  considerable  pride  in 
saying  whatever  the  political  composi- 
tion of  our  committee,  no  one  of  our 
chairmen.  Republican  or  Democrat,  has 
permitted  political  considerations  to  en- 
ter into  the  decisions  of  our  capmittee. 
And  no  one  of  our  chairmen  Tias  been 
more  diligent  in  this  respect  and  more 
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more  necessary  to  accomplish  this  than 
by  reducing  Government  expenditures 
by  at  least  deferring  items  that  can  be 
deferred.  Our  committee  has  met  that 
challenge  and  responsibility  in  preparing 
this  bill. 

Insofar  as  this  particular  bill  is  con- 
cerned, the  original  submission  was  in 
the  amount  of  $2.5  billion.  The  Nixon 
administration  reduced  this  by  $600  mil- 
lion. Our  committee  reduced  it  further 
by  $346,124,000.  This  amounts  to  almost 
a  $1  billion  reduction. 

This  is  a  substantial  amount,  and  par- 
ticularly when  you  consider  that  there 
has  been  a  great  increase  in  construc- 
tion costs.  In  this  bill  we  were  obliged 
to  authorize  increases  in  the  construc- 
tion costs  on  certain  housing  on  which 
there  is  a  statutory  cost  limitation.  The 
Department  of  Defense  explained  that 
in  fiscal  year  1968  the  construction  costs 
for  the  family  housing  units  increased 
5.6  percent  and  again  about  the  same 
amount  in  fiscal  year  1969.  All  indica- 
tions are  that  it  will  increase  at  about 
the  same  rate  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

And,  I  might  add,  our  committee  has 
always  taken  a  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest in  health  and  welfare  of  our  serv- 
icemen and  their  families.  For  fiscal  year 
1970,  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
quested 4,800  new  family  housing  units. 
Ninety-one  percent  of  the  units  will  be 
for  enlisted  men  and  junior  officers,  and 
we  authorized  all  4,800. 

This  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that 
the  criteria  used  by  our  committee  was 
to  authorize  that  which  was  essential,  as 
distinguished  from  that  which  one  might 
like  to  have  or  what  may  be  needed.  In 
the  instance  of  the  recommended  five 
commissaries — three  for  the  Air  Force 
and  one  each  for  the  Anny  and  the 
Navy — all  five  were  deferred.  All  five 
have  merit  and  all  five  are  needed.  But 
our  committee  did  not  feel  that  they  were 
essential  in  view  of  the  pressing  need  to 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  Government 
spending  to  combat  inflation. 

Oui-  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  tMr.  Rivers)  has  so 
thoroughly  and  adequately  explained 
what  is  embodied  in  the  bill  that  I  do 
not  deem  it  necessary  for  me  to  do  other 
than  make  these  general  observations 
with  respect  to  the  construction  projects. 

I  do  wish,  however,  to  make  a  brief 
comment  on  section  708  of  title  vn, 
known  as  the  antidemonstration  provi- 
sion, and  then  I  shall  conclude. 

No  one  can  fail  to  recognize  the  fun- 
damental importance  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution,  guaranteeing 
the  people  freedom  of  speech,  of  press, 
and  right  to  peaceably  assemble  and  to 
petition  th*r  Government.  Our  commit- 
tee is  no  less  zealous  in  preserving  the 
integrity  of  this  provision  of  our  Con- 
stitution tl»n  our  courts  have  been. 

I  shall  leave  it  to  the  lawyers  to  argue 
all  the  legal  niceties  and  subtleties,  mak- 
ing distinctions  that  I  sometimes  think 
are  distinctions  without  a  difference.  The 
fact  is  that  freedom  is  not  and  carmot 
be  an  absolute  right.  If,  as  I  have  many 
times  said  to  the  people  I  represent, 
everyone  were  free  to  do  everything  no 
one  would  be  free  to  do  anything.  Free- 
dom is  not  license.  Freedom  is  ordered 
liberty  under  law. 


The  Court  Itself  wrote  the  restrictions 
m  existing  law.  section  1507  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  against  inter- 
fering with,  obstructing  or  impeding  the 
administration  of  justice  by  pickets,  par- 
ades or  demonstrations  in  or  near  a 
building  used  by  a  judge,  juror,  witness 
or  court  oflicer.  In  two  Supreme  Court 
decisions — Cox  against  Louisiana  and 
Adderly  against  Florida — the  Court  up- 
held State  statutes  where  a  demonstra- 
tion near  a  courthouse  and  a  demonstra- 
tion near  a  jail  were  held  to  be  illegal. 
In  both  cases  the  State  statute  was  pat- 
terned after  the  Federal  statute.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Louisiana  statute  was 
taken  verbatim  from  the  United  States 
Code. 

All  that  our  committee  proposes  to'do 
is  to  add  the  "conduct  of  military  and 
defense  affairs"  as  a  specific  area,  along 
with  the  "administration  of  justice"  as 
now  provided  by  law,  where  demonstra- 
tions with  intent  to  interfere  with  or  ob- 
struct are  prohibited.  Along  with  the 
courthouse,  we  have  included  the  Penta- 
gon. We  do  not  say  "at  or  near"  the 
Pentagon.  We  say  "in"  the  Pentagon.  We 
do  not  say  "at  or  near"  federally  owned 
property.  We  say  "on"  federally  owned 
property. 

My  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lan- 
guage adopted  by  our  committee  is  very 
preci.se,  very  specific  and  very  limited  in 
scope.  While  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  I  do  not 
see  how  any  court  could  possibly  hold 
that  the  Congress  does  not  have  the  con- 
stituti2nal  authority  to  prohibit  actions 
intended  to  interfere  with  our  national 
security  when  those  actions  are  in  or  on  /' 
Federal  property  being  used  to  conduct 
our  national  defense  affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  of  the  work 
our  committee  has  done  on  this  bill.  It 
should  have  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  House. 

I  might  simply  add,  in  reference  to  a 
statement  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rivers),  relative  to  the 
approximately  $2.5  million  in  this  bill 
with  regard  to  the  ABM,  that  while  he 
said  he  would  offer  an  amendment  to 
delete  this  item  from  the  bill  and  at  the 
same  time  was  saying  that,  of  course,  he 
was  in  favor  of  the  ABM,  I  trust  that  the 
House  this  afternoon  would  in  no  way 
even  think  of  deleting  the  item  of  $2.5 
million  from  this  bill. 

I  trust  that  we  will  have  the  strength 
here  this  afternoon  to  leave  this  bill  as 
it  is  and  we  ask  for  your  full  coopera- 
tion toward  that  end. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  reason  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  amendment  is  the  fact  that 
the  committee  was  not  told  about  the 
item  and  I  felt  constrained  to  offer  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's position  exactly,  but  I  want  to 
make  very  clear  my  own  position. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  niinois  wish  to  yield  any  further 
time  at  this  time? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Not  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Legg?;tt),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  thank  the  Chairman 
very  much. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  this  military  construction  bill  is 
very  well  thought  out.  It  synthesizes  the 
requests  of  the  departments  as  I  under- 
stand it  on  the  order  of  $2.8  billion.  A 
lot  of  cuts  were  made  in-house  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  requests 
were  presented  to  our  committee  on 
the  order  of  $19  billion  and  this 
was  cut  down  to  about  $1.5  billion — a 
committee  reduction  of  $350  million. 

We  all  have  taken  cuts  in  our  respec- 
tive districts,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  offer 
any  amendments  to  restore  any  items 
cut  from  my  district.  I  think  there  was 
one  item,  however,  that  was  cut  by  this 
committee  that  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  in  the  Record.  So  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  J  would  like  to  insert  a  let- 
ter from  the  Navy  Department  pointing 
up  the  critical  importance  of  the  sum 
of  $3,840,000  for  the  combat  data  sys- 
tems school  which  is  located  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

I  would  hope  that  at  the  proper  time 
the  other  body  would  review  this  item 
and  if  they  determine  that  the  Depart- 
ment's representations  are  correct,  in- 
clude the  item  in  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill.  This  is  a  letter  from  the  Navy 
Department  with   an  enclosure,   dated 
July  30. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 
Memorandum  for  Hon.  Robert  L. 
Legcett 
Department  op  the  Navy, 
BcREAtr  OP  Naval  Personnel, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Subject: 

Fiscal  year  1970  Military  construction  pro- 
gram. H.R.  12171. 

Pursuant  to  our  telephone  conversation 
of  this  date,  enclosed  herein  is  the  reclama 
paper  we  are  submitting  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  requesting  rein- 
statement of  the  Mare  Island,  Vallejo  line 
Item  deleted  by  the  House  Armed  Ser\'lces 
Committee. 

The  Item  contained  in  H.R.  12171  is: 

Naval  Schools  Command,  Mare  Island, 
California. 

Combat  Data  System  School  (1st  Incre- 
ment), $3,840,000. 

This  urgently  required  line  item  will  pro- 
vide the  only  capability  to  train  mainte- 
nance technicians  to  suppiort  the  modern 
afloat  tactical  systems  being  introduced  to 
the  Fleet.  These  tactical  systems  include  but 
are  not  limited  to,  command  and  control 
(Advanced  Naval  Tactical  Data  Syst€m),  in- 
telligence processing,  communications,  elec- 
tronic warfare,  weapons  designation  and 
missile  systems.  Ship  types  of  all  classes  are 
Included:  carriers,  missile  frigates.  Fleet 
Flagships,  Amphibious  Command  Ships,  etc. 
All  of  these  systems  are  highly  automated 
and  when  Installed  In  one  hull,  are  Inte- 
grated Into  a  total  weapons  system.  When 
used  in  a  defensive  situation  they  carry  the 
tactical  problem  through  from  target  acqui- 
sition to  Identification,  weapon  assignment 
and  the  k.111.  Although  computerized,  these 
systems  are  tactical,  and  should  not  be  com- 
pared cw  confused  with  computers  In  appli- 
cations ashore  such  as  management  informa- 
tion, logistic  or  accounting  data  processing. 

Without  maintenance  training  to  support 
these  new  tactical  systems,  the  Increased 
operational  capability  which  these  systems 
are  designed  to  provide  will  not  be  realized: 


the  Fleets'  tactical  and  In  some  cases,  stra- 
tegic capabilities  will  be  markedly  Impaired. 
Your  assistance  In  persuading  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  reinstate  this 
deleted  line  Item  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Very   resi>ectfully, 

G.  Z.  Anders, 
Assistant  Director,  Installation  Planning 
Division. 

DEP.'\RrMENT    OF    THE    NAVY    FISCAL    YEAR    1970 

mllttary     construction     altthorization 
Program 

July  30.  1969. 
Command:  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 
Installation:  Naval  Schools  Command,  Mare 

Island.  Cahf. 
Line  Item :  Combat  Data  Systems  School  ( 1st 

Increment). 
Status:  Amount 

Initial    Navy    Request    (Scope 

(SF).   71.940)    $3,840,000 

•  Approved  by  the  House  (Scope 

(SF).  0)  " 0 

Pinal  authorization  recom- 
mended (Scope  ^SP),  71.- 
940)    h $3,840,000 

Justification: 

This  highly  technical  facility,  the  Combat 
Data  Systems  Maintenance  Training  Facility 
is    urgently    required    In    the    FY70    MCON 
Program.    Introduction    of   ships    from    new 
programs  such  as  DX,  DXGN.  LHA,  LCC  and 
CVA(N)    and   ship   modernizations   will   In- 
crease the  numbers  of  ships  with  computer- 
ized systems  from  about  30  In  FY69  to  an 
excess   of   200   In   FY75.    The   major   Impact 
will    occur   so    that    technical    maintenance 
training  to  support  these  modern  computer- 
ized weapons,   electronic  warfare,  command 
and    control,    communications    and    intelli- 
gence processing  systems  must  be  established 
and  on-going  in  FY72.  This  planned  facility 
represents  the  only  capability  to  support  the 
introduction  of  these  systems   in   terms  of 
maintenance    training;     no    other    facilities 
exist  or  are  planned.  The  installation  of  these 
systems  as  planned  will  take  advantage  of 
the  commonality  of  major  components  be- 
tween systems  and  thereby  effect   a  saving 
of  ^11M"  In  training   hardware.   In  order  to 
commence    maintenance    training    In    mld- 
FY72.  building  construction  must  commence 
In  mld-FY70  to  be  completed  late  In  FY71. 
Numerous  Irreversible  decisions  for  mainte- 
nance   training    on    these    modern    systems 
have  been  based  on  the  realization  of  this 
facility  In  the  FY70  Program.  If  this  project 
is  not  authorized,  the  following  will  result: 
(a)  modern  computerized  systems  cannot  be 
supported   in   maintenance   training   coinci- 
dent with  Fleet  Introduction;    (b)    the  Im- 
proved  operational   capabilities   afforded   by 
these  modern  systems  will  not  be  realized; 
(c)    overall    Fleet    readiness    to    respond    In 
antl-mlsslle.    anti-air.    anti-submarine    and 
electronic  warfare  envlromrients  will  be  im- 
paired   rather    than    enhanced    by    the   new 
svstems. 

'  Reinstatement   of   this    line   Item    in    the 
amount  of  $3,840,000  is  urgently  requested. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  verj-  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Washington   (Mr.  Hicks). 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dele- 
tion of  one  item  from  the  mihtary  con- 
struction authorization  bill  for  fiscal* 
year  1970  endangers  the  nationwide 
public  shipyard  modernization  program, 
upon  which  much  of  the  Navy's  capa- 
bility to  perform  its  part  of  the  national 
defense  is  based  for  the  next  decade— 
particularly,  the  nuclear  fleet. 

And  it  could  endanger  the  lives  and 
safety  of  workers  in  Puget  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard  at  Bremerton.  Wash. 

The  public  shipyard  modernization 
program  is  based  on  a  Kaiser  engineers' 


study,  commissioned  by  the  Department 
of  the  Navy,  completed  last  year,  and 
accepted  by  both  the  Navy  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  the  blueprint  for 
enabliiig  the  navy  yards  to  meet  their 
obligation  to  the  country. 

The  item  deleted  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  in  its  zeal  to 
reduce  defense  expenditures,  is  a  wood- 
working shop  programed  for  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard.  It  called  for  the 
expenditure  of  $4  million  in  the  fiscal 
year  1970  budget. 

The  present  woodworking  shop  oc- 
cupies a  series  of  interconnected  brick 
structures  built  during  the  1890's  and 
earlv  1900s.  Over  the  years  several 
earthquakes  have,  as  the  Navy  expres.ses 
it,  "reduced  the  structural  strength  of 
tlie  buildings  to  the  point  where  ac- 
cepted safety  factors  no  longer  exist." 

Engineers  at  the  shipyard,  with  whom 
I  have  talked,  say  the  condition  of  this 
old  and  dilapidated  complex  of  buildings 
is  critical  because  of  the  damage  of 
earthquakes,  the  most  recent  of  which 
was  in  April  1965. 

The  engineers  characterize  the  damage 
as  progressive,  and  say  the  progress  is 
rapid.  The  1965  earthquake  cracked  walls 
and  floors,  shattered  brick,  and  broke 
windows.  The  masonry  in  the  buildings 
presently  is  absorbing  three  times  nor- 
mal stress  and  the  steel  in  the  structures 
is  absorbing  eight  times  normal  stress. 

Another  earthquake,  they  say.  maX^^ 
well  crumble  at  least  part  of  the  build-  ^^ 
ings  and  could  demolish  the  entire  com- 
plex. Such  an  event  could  prove  disas- 
trous to  worlynen.  whose  numbers  vary 
widely  depending  on  the  amount  of  work 
being  performed  at  any  given  time  in 
the  complex.  Since  the  area  involved  is 
a  major  earthquake  zone,  further  quakes 
are  inevitable. 

THE    OVER.\I.L    PROGRAM 

Basing  its  proposals  on  the  Kaiser  re- 
port and  upon  its  own  studies  and  vast 
experience,  the  Navy  has  a  program 
which  will  modernize  the  entire  pubhc 
shipyard  complex  over  a  10-year  period. 
Capital  expenditures  at  Puget  Sound 
under  this  program  total  $63.5  million 
over  those  10  years. 

The  modernization  program  is  on  a 
definite  schedule,  with  each  project  at 
each  shipyard  interlocking  within  the 
shipyard  and  also  in  the  broader  network 
of  the  entire  public  shipyard  complex. 

Now.  there  are  a  number  of  people, 
some  of  them  in  this  Chamber  today,  who 
believe  in  all  sincerity  thjitthe  Navy 
could  do  as  well  depending  solely  on  pri- 
vate shipyards  and,  doing  away  with 
naval  shipyards.  I  disagree  most  em- 
phatically with  that,.Mr.  Chairman,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  that  issue 
today.  I  mention  it  only  to  illuminate  the 
point  that  we  do  have  navy  yards,  the 
Navy  and  our  sea  defense  do  depend  very 
heavily  on  them — and  if  we  are  to  de- 
pend so  much  on  them,  we  must  bring 
them   to   a   modern  standard. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  light  of 
the  growing  Soviet  threat  at  sea.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Seapower  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  earlier  this  year 
completed  a  study  of  our  Navy  as  it  com- 
pares with  the  Soviet  Navy.  The  results, 
as  Chairman  Rivers  so  aptly  put  it,  are 
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can  be  digested  in  a  few 
my  Member,  through  the 
's  report. 


depot  support 
demands  for 


tf^    KAISEK    SEPOBT 

When  Kaiser  engineers  reported  to  the 
Department  (^f  the  Navy  last  year,  it  had 
this  to  say  ab  out  our  public  shipyards : 

ObBolescenc*  of  the  entire  Naval  Sblpymrd 
complex  loom^  as  a  very  real  tbreat  to  the 
fulfillment  of  Its  fleet  logistic  support  pro- 
gram. fejOstlng  faclliues  lack  much  required 
moderA^)wulpr:ient  and  the  space  to  use  It. 
Tet.  new>V:onc(ipts  of  fleet  maintenance  and 
must  be  Implemented  to  meet 
Increased  fleet  readiness.  The 
early  upgradlni;  of  Naval  Shipyard  capability 
to  meet  the  i^eds  of  the  fleet  Is  essential 
defense. 
The  time  scliedule  of  proposed  appropri- 
ations and  expenditures  are  formulated  on 
the  basis  of  tie  following  principal  consid- 
erations : 

The  U.S.  Natal  Shipyard  complex  repre- 
sents a  slgnlflc»nt  national  investment  and 
ot  the  largest  Industrial  ccm- 
plexes  in  the  T'.S.  However,  its  present  pro- 
duction and  fjclUty  systems  are  such  that 
_both  gresent-day  production  efficiency  and 
the  fndustrlal  expansion  potential  of  the 
shlpylird  complex  are  inhibited. 

The  ezpansloa  potential  of  an>  Industrial 
complex  Is  of  iltal  importance  to  assure  its 
viability  tmder  a  changing  economy. 

A  specified  sictcr  of  the  Fleet  is  asslened 
for  support  at  fach  of  the  tndlvldua.  Naval 
Shipyards.  Thfrefore.  the  continuity  and 
scope  of  productive  operations  cannot  be 
any  yard. 
Major  elemeiits  of  the  proposed  modern- 
ization progran  that  encompass  support  fa- 
cilities are  Justified  by  the  correction  of 
serious  flre.  personnel,  property  and  health 
hazards.  The  siiety  of  fleet  operating  units 
Is  a  requlreme:  it  for  which  compromise  Is 
unacceptable. 

Certain  deficlbncles  were  found  to  be  com- 
mon (to  all  Na^  Yards).  These  Include: 

obsolescent    facilities    and 


and 


<  apacity    to    meet    projected 
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The   shipyard 
Sound  Naval 
for  the  woodw()rking 
in  this  year's 
dated  July  22, 
as  follows: 


Ue 


I  deeply  appr^late 
yesterday  and 
Ing  me  of  the 
project   P-414, 
House  Armed 


Over-a^e 
equipment. 

Inadequate 
workload. 

Lack  of  capability  to  meet  specific  work 
load  requiremer  ts 

Inability    to    meet    evolutionary    require 
ments  imposed  3y  the  State-of-the-Art, 

PUCXT  &  >nND  NAV-*L  SHIFT ARD 


Naval   Shipyard   was   found 
Df  capabilities  exceeding  that 
or  private  shipyard  In  the 
Sound's    role    includes    the 
construction    of    surface 
of  all  types  of  ships  in- 
submarines  and  nuclear  sur- 
shlpyard  is  additionally  an 
the  complete  Polaris  support 
). 
drjydock  in  the  world  Is  located 
it  Is  the  only  facility  on  the 
capable  of  accommodating  For- 
se  class  carriers  on  a  corn- 
basis. 

r   deficiencies   exist   within 

the   production  equipment 

uttlity  system:  in  some  indus- 

In  the  engineering  and  man- 


commander   at   Piiget 

Shipyard  stated  the  need 

shop  to  be  included 

budget  in  a  letter  to  me 

1969,  wherein  he  stated 


your  telephone  call  of 

concern  Implied  In  advis- 

ileletion  of  the   1970   MCON 

Woodworking  Shop,   by   the 

Committee.  The  serl- 


S^rvlces 


ousness  of  the  actlou  on  the  future  of  the 
Puget  oound  Naval  Shipyard  Is  extreme. 
In  accordance  with  your  request  I  am  setting 
down  herein  the  strongest  Justification  I 
can  muster  with  the  hope  that  you  will  be 
able  to  have  the  project  reinstated. 

The  relocation  of  the  Woodworking  Shop 
is  the  key  requirement  for  all  of  the  other 
facilities'  projects.  The  present  site  of  the 
Woodworking  Shop  is  prime  Industrial  area 
and  is  required  for  the  site  of  an  electronics 
weapons  precision  facility  MCON  P-4I5  and 
for  the  currently  planned  project,  P- 155,  nu- 
clear repair  complex,  which  is  under  review, 
and  scheduled  for  submittal  in  the  fiscal 
year  1972  MCON  program.  This  latter  project 
will  replace  a  larger  project  having  the  same 
title  but  which  has  been  deferred.  Although 
the  nuclear  repair  shop  MCON  P-056  which  is 
authorized  and  partially  funded  occupies 
part  of  the  current  Woodworking  Shop,  It 
does  net  in  any  way  affect  the  scoping  of 
other  MCON  projects  and  Is  also  Independent 
of  any  other  projects. 

The  releace  of  space  presently  occupied 
by  Building  86  (present  Woodworking  Shop) 
is  the  single  most  important  preliminary 
move  necessary  for  the  Implementation  of 
the  total  shore  facility's  program  of  the  Ship- 
yard. We  should  not  be  required  to  accept 
any  delay  since  new  facilities  for  a  chan^ng 
mission  are  seriously  lagging  and  will  Impair 
our  capability  for  requirements  already  fore- 
cast (particularly  for  a  basic  repair  and 
nuclear  vice  new  construction  and  conversion 
workload)  for  the  Shipyard. 

This  letter  Is  signed  by  Rear  Adm. 
W.  F.  Petrovic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  item  must  be  re- 
instated, if  not  by  this  House  then  by  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
CDmmittee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington,  as 
indeed  I  previously  did  to  the  gentlenjan 
from  North  Dakota,  and  as  I  have  stated 
in  my  remarks,  that  it  is  possible  that 
we  may  have  gone  too  far.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  have  or  not. 

This  may  be  the  case  insofar  as  the 
shipyard  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  has  been  referring.  This 
yard  is  the  only  yard  on  the  west  coast 
that  can  hold  a  carrier,  for  instance,  and 
if  it  can  be  proven  that  we  made  a  mis- 
take here,  of  course  we  will  reconsider 
such  an  Item.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
knows  this. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  his  comments. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  restore  this  item  but  I  have  recon- 
sidered. Rather  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  all  get  behind  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  let  the  other  body  con- 
sider the  bill  as  it  comes  from  the  House 
and  determine  if  further  items  should  be 
added,  and  then  let  the  conference  com- 
mittee determine  whether  such  item  or 
items  are  needed. 

I  am  much  encouraged  by  what  the 
chairman  had  to  say. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ♦ 

Mr.  HICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Pelly). 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  re- 
storing $4  million  deleted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  to  relocate 
an  earthquake-damaged  woodworking 
shop  at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  at 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  several  years  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Washing- 
ton included  the  area  i^  which  the  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard  is  located.  Dur- 
ing those  years  I  became  familiar  with 
this  shipyard  and  since  then,  on  occa- 
sion, I  have  made  it  my  business  to  visit 
it  and  keep  in  close  touch  with  its  work- 
load and  its  continuing  record  for  meet- 
ing time  schedules  and  its  costs  as 
against  estimates.  The  record  of  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard  for  efficiency  and 
quality  since  I  first  came  to  Congress  has 
been  second  to  none. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the  relocating  of 
the  woodworking  shop,  the  reason  this  is 
urgent  is  that  its  present  location  is  re- 
quired for  an  electronic  weapons  preci- 
sion facility  and  for  the  presently 
planned  nuclear  repair  complex  sched- 
uled for  fiscal  1972.  The  release  of  the 
present  woodworking  shop,  as  a  result, 
has  the  very  highest  priority  in  order 
to  make  way  for  new  facilities  which 
are  programed  to  take  care  of  the  future 
nuclear  workload  capability.  In  addition, 
the  buildings  are  unsafe  because  of  the 
earthquake  damage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  restore  this  $1  million.  It  is 
a  small  sum,  but  on  its  inclusion  in  the 
bill  depends  a  most  important  future  nu- 
clear submarine  support  mission  of  the 
navy  yard.  Surely  the  Soviet  naval  chal- 
lenge to  America  points  up  that  this  $1 
million  ^ould  be  restored  to  the  bill. 
So  I  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
when  the  bill  goes  to  conference  with  the 
Senate,  if  a  provision  is  made  by  the 
Senate  for  replacing  the  woodworking 
shop  at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  I 
urge  you  and  the  House  conferees  to  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  such  time  as  he 
may  require. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  ol  the  bill,  H.R. 
13018,  and  urge  the  committee  imani- 
mously  to  support  this  bill. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  chairman 
on  the  leadership  which  he  has  exhibited 
in  bringing  this  bill  up  and  presenting 
it  to  you  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  urge  the  House 
to  give  favorable  consideration  to  the 
military  construction  bill  for  fiscal  1970 
for  several  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  attention  it  gives  to  two  extremely 
important  military  installations  in  my 
own  district. 

I  have  addressed  the  House  previously 
with  reference  to  the  condition  of  physi- 
cal facilities  at  Fort  Polk,  an  Army  post 
for  nearly  30  years  but  only  permanent 
since  last  October.  The  1970  military 
construction  bill  undertakes  to  remedy 
some  of  the  more  serious  inadequacies 
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at  this  infantry  training  center,  and  I 
trust  that  subsequent  years  will  see  fur- 
ther improvements  in  its  physical  plant. 
The  bill  authorizes  substantial  family 
housing  for  the  first  time  since  the  fort 
was  opened  in  1941.  It  authorizes  a  den- 
tal clinic  and  a  post  chapel  and  other 
improvements  of  a  permanent  nature,  all 
of  which  gives  the  civilian  sector  in  the 
area   its   first   clear   indication   of   the 
Ai-my's  firm  commitment  to  Port  Polk. 
The  1970  military  construction  bill  also 
authorizes  a  modest  continuation  of  con- 
struction for  England  Air  Force  Base  at 
Alexandria,  La.,  a  Tactical  Air  Command 
facility  and  one  of  the  cleanest  and  best 
kept  military  installations  in  the  Nation. 
The  construction  authorization  will  en- 
able the  base  to  maintain  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  for  which  it  is  well 
known. 

Overall,  the  military  construction  bill 
is  a  prudent  and  thoughtful  authoriza- 
tion of  consti-uct'on  needs  of  the  military 
services  for  fiscal  year  1970.  It  is  indeed 
a  responsible  refiection  of  both  mUitary 
needs  and  the  current  fiscal  situation.  It 
fully  deserves  our  support. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Fisher),  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pend- 
ing bill  received  very  careful  considera- 
tion by  both  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee.  As  reported  it  advances 
tlie  essential  sinews  of  our  national  de- 
fense, and  I  am  sure  it  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  membership  of  this  body. 

The  committee  decided  to  defer  more 
than  70  different  items  which  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Most  of  these  deferments  relate  to 
highly  essential  projects,  and  I  am  sure 
will  be  approved  in  due  course.  There 
were  some  deferrals  about  which  I  en- 
tertain considerable  reservation,  but  the 
committee  decided  to  postpone  all  au- 
thorizations that  are  not  classified  as 
urgent — those  projects  which  can  wait 
a  few  months  without  adversely  affecting 
our  defense  posture  and  the  mission  in- 
volved. 

For  example,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  deferral  as  related  to  Kelly  Air  Force 
Base,  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  and 
Brooke  Army  Medical  Center.  These  aie 
among  the  most  important  military  proj- 
ects in  the  country. 

With  respect  to  Kelly  Air  Force  Base, 
there  is  a  substantial  deferral  which  was 
approved  after  the  Air  Force  informed 
the  committee  that  there  will  be  a  delay 
of  several  months  in  the  C-5  aircraft 
program,  to  be  supported  at  Kelly,  and 
therefore  a  postponement  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  primary  need  upon  which 
much  of  the  authorization  was  originally 
requested. 

At  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  one  of 
the  projects  deferred  was  a  data  process- 
ing plant.  The  committee  determined 
that  one  category  of  projects  which  could 
be  deferred  was  d^ta  processing  not  as- 
sociated with  material  or  inventory  con- 
trol and  this  particular  project  fell  into 
that  category.  Similar  deferrals  apply  to 
a  number  of  other  installations.  It  is  at 
Lackland  that  all  aiimen  receive  their 
basic  training,  and  I  am  sure  the  com- 
mittee recognizes  the  need  for  everything 
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that  was  requested.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
timing. 

I  me»tioned  deferment  applied  to 
Brooke  Army  Medical  Center  in  San  An- 
tonio. In  many  respects  this  base  is  one 
of  the  world's  great  medical  centers. 
Thousands  of  wounded  servicemen  from 
Vietnam  are  given  special  treatment 
there.  The  research  done  there  has 
worked  wonders. 

Since  this  bill  was  reported  I  have  be- 
come increasingly  concerned  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  deferral  at  Brooke.  After 
all,  this  is  not  an  ordinary  project.  It  is 
the  workshop  for  new  techniques  in  sav- 
infe  lives,  and  its  achievements  contribute 
very  directly  to  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind everywhere— military  and  civilian. 
Therefore,  if  there  is  a  pressing  need  for 
the  construction  which  was  deferred,  the 
matter  should  be  reexamined. 

I  understand  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez),  in 
whose  district  the  project  is  located, 
plans  to  offer  an  amendment  to  have  the 
item  restored.  He  will,  of  course,  explain 
in  detail  why  the  restoration  is  consid- 
ered urgent,  and  I  am  sure  this  Com- 
mitted will  give  sympathetic  considera- 
tion to  the  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  at  the  begin- 
ning, this  bill  has  been  very  thoroughly 
considered.  There  were  many  weeks  of 
intensive  hearings,  and  I  am  sure  it  is 
a  bill  which  we  can  all  support  with  con- 
fidence and  reassurance. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  dist-nguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Randall)  such  time  as  he  may 
require.  ,    . 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  militaiy  construction 

bill-  .^  ^ 

All  of  us  know  of  some  items  that  we 

would  prefer  to  have  included.  There  are 
many  worthwhile  items  that  have  been 
omitted.  Yet  overaU  military  construc- 
tion has  been  reduced  and  that  refiects 
the  mood  of  the  country,  at  this  time  of 
fiscal  imcertainty. 

With  all  its  reductions  and  omissions 
this  bill  is  one  we  can  all  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  annual  authoriza- 
tion bill  comes  to  us  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years  without  a  single  item  for 
Southeast  Asia.  The  history  of  this  con- 
struction bill  is  both  interesting  and  at 
the  same  time  quite  revealing  of  a  deter- 
mination to  reduce  military  authoriza- 
tions. It  should  be  recalled  that  this  same 
bill  submitted  from  the  Department  of 
Defense,  by  the  outgoing  Secretary.  Mr. 
Clifford,  early  in  January,  totaled  $2.5 
billion.  After  the  advent  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration, there  was  an  in-depth  re- 
view by  the  new  Secretary  of  Defense 
who  submitted  a  revised  request  in  April 
for  $600  million  less  or  a  total  of  $1.9 
bUlion.  H.R.  13018,  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today,  represents  a  further  re- 
duction of  nearly  $350  million  for  a  total 
authorization  of  $1,547,000,000. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  com- 
mittee reviewed  over  1,000  separate  proj- 
ects requested  at  nearly  400  individual 
installations  and  bases.  This  construc- 
tion bill  is  much,  much  lower  than  for 
fiscal  year  1966  at  $3.1  billion,  or  fiscal 
year  1968  when  $2.4  billion  was  author- 
ized, and  is  S78  million  less  than  the  fiscal 
19C9  authorization. 


The  fact  this  military  construction  bill 
Is  a  reduction  from  prior  years  Pro^ 
that  there  is  an  awareness  of  the  need 
for  every  possible  reduction  In  military 
expenditures  in  this  year  of  great  pres- 
sures generated  by  growing  frustration 
over  Vietnam  and  the  fiscal  problems 
posed  by  continuing  trend  of  infiation. 

There  should  be  no  conclusion  ttiat 
there  is  not  a  lot  of  construction  which 
sorely  needs  to  be  undertaken.  There  is 
an  untcld  volume  of  replacement  and 
modernization  of  the  many  overaged 
structures  on  nearly  every  mUitary  base. 
This  year,  the  view  was  taken  that  this 
badly  needed  construction  work  shouW 
be  viewed  not  as  a  reduction  or  a  refusal 
but  simply  as  a  deferment. 

■When    there   is   so   much   loose   and 
meaningless    talk    about   the   military- 
industrial  complex,  it  should  be  empha- 
sized that  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  cut  back  in  reductions  almost 
20  percent  of  the  total  request  from  the 
Department  of  Defense.   At  first  that 
seemed  an  almost  impossible  task  be- 
cause of  the  gross  inadequacy  of  family 
housing  on  our  military  bases,  which  has 
b2en   quite   rightfully   assigned   as   the 
principal  cause  of  the  loss  of  so  many 
of  our  well-trained  yet  limited  number 
of  military  speciahsts.  There  are  those 
who  say,  what  difference  does  it  make  if 
a  particular  specialist  leaves  the  service? 
Tlie  answer  is  that  when  this  is  mul- 
tiplied over  and  over  and  repeated  all 
across  the  country,  the  cost  to  retrain 
these  specialists  and  make  up  these  re- 
placement losses  becomes  a  large  and 
imposing   item  in  our  overall   militaiT 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  member  on  the 
committee  who  has  three  separate  mili- 
tary installations  in  his  district,  all 
tbree  of  which  sorely  need  new  construc- 
tion, I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report 
that  at  page  28  of  H.R.  13018,  line  23, 
there  is  a  line  item  for  the  Richards- 
Gebaur  Air  Force  Base  in  our  congres- 
sional district  which  is  for  Maintenance 
facilities  in  the  total  stun  of  only  $78.- 
000.  I  submit  that  there  are  not  enough 
decimal  places  to  compute  what  part  of 
1  percent  878,000  happens  to  be.  of  the 
total  authorization  of  Sl.547,000,000.  As 
far  as  this  one  member  of  the  commit- 
tee is  concerned,  there  certainly  has  been 
no  special  consideration  accorded. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  of  our  overseas  de- 
pendents' schools.  Perhaps  the  reason  for 
that  interest  is  that  I  have  always  sup- 
ported every  education  bill  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  young  people  here  in  America. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  owe  no 
less  toward  the  education  of  those  de- 
pendent children  who  go  to  live  where 
tlieir  fathers  are  stationed  overseas. 

On  three  or  four  separate  occasions 
I  have  visited  the  places  in  Western  Eu- 
rope where  most  of  our  troops  are  sta- 
tioned. One  of  the  worst  treatments  for 
our  dependent  children  was  in  Prance, 
but  that  is  no  longer  a  problem  because 
of  the  French  relocation.  There  has  been 
some  improvement  in  Italy,  but  much  of 
this  has  been  due  to  dependent  schools 
organized  separately  and  outside  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  for  which  tui-^ 
Uon  is  paid  by  the  Department  of  De- 
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tense.  The  situati  m  in  the  Naples  area 
which  is  Impacted  with  U.S.  naval  per- 
sonnel has  improved  over  the  years  with 
new  construction  Iwhich  has  paid  off  in 
large  dividends. 

The  real  problem  is  in  Western  Ger- 
many. I  have  seen  within  the  last  few 
years  structures  tliat  house  our  depend- 
ent schools,  that  we  would  not  permit  to 
exist  in  America,  iome  of  our  dependent 
children  at  the  eli  mentary  level  are  be- 
ing taught  in  bas<!ment  facilities  and  in 
buildings  which  wiere  never  designed  for 
school  purposes  ind  which  have  been 
very  poorly  converted  in  an  effort  to  use 
as  schools.  It  is  lor  this  reason  that  I 
deplored  the  deleiion  of  the  Army  high 
school  at  Hanau  and.  also  the  addition 
to  the  elementarjj  school  at  Mainz. 

It  is  encouraging  and  quite  pleasing  to 
those  who  are  int«ested  in  the  education 
of  our  dependent!  children  to  note  that 
the  committee  did  approve  the  authori- 
zation of  the  addition  to  a  new  junior 
high  sctTDol  at  JFrankfurt.  Germany. 
Otfier  noteU'orthy  additions  which  should 
contribute  to  the  duality  of  education  are 
the  large  element  iry  school  at  Clark  Air 
Force  Base  in  th;  Philippines,  and  the 
large  new  dependants  school  in  Iceland. 
There  will  be  thos  e  who  are  disappointed 
at  the  deletion  of  iie  item  of  $1 '  2  million 
for  the  new  elementary  school  on  Oki- 
nawa, but  I  must  say  in  all  fairness  that 
with  conditions  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time,  it  was  a  wii  e  decision  to  withhold 
expenditures  on  a  new  dependent  school 
until  such  time  as  the  future  of  Okinawa 
has  been  more  cl;arly  determined. 

Mr.  Chairman,  simply  as  a  matter  of 
information  I  thought  our  colleagues 
might  wish  to  krow  that  in  the  educa- 
tional appropriation  bill  which  was 
passed  last  week,  there  were  some  fimds 
to  carry  out  procrams  for  our  overseas 
dependent  schoo  s.  I  call  attention  to 
grants  for  supp  ementary  educational 
centers/or  which  at  least  3  percent  of  the 
total  is" earmarked  for  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  as  assistance  for  children  and 
teachers  in  the  overseas  dependents 
schools  of  the  Eepartment  of  Defense. 
Under  another  t  tie  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  llducation  Act  of  1965, 
title  IV,  3  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  this  title  are  earmarked  for 
use  of  the  Secret!  ,ry  of  Defense  for  over- 
seas dependefit  s(  hools  for  the  education 
of  handicapped  cliildren. 

Mr.  Chairnian,  I  strongly  support  the 
committee  provis  on  in  section  707  which 
would  extend  though  the  end  of  1975 
or  for  5  additional  years  the  restric- 
tion against  the  use  of  the  Boiling- Ana- 
costia  military  complex  for  a  public 
housing  project.  Sven  if  for  any  unfore- 
seen reason  this  land  might  not  be 
needed  for  militMT  operations,  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  the  area  should  not  be 
preserved  as  an  emergency  landing  strip 
or  for  that  matte:  •,  against  the  time  when 
National  Airport  could  not  handle  ex- 
panded loads  of  iiir  traffic.  Why  is  it  this 
particular  piece  of  real  estate  i;eems  al- 
ways to  be  under  attack  by  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission?  There  is 
no  real  reason,  and  the  House  should 
commend  the  conmittee  for  continuing 
this  restriction. 

I  support  sectio  n  708  or  the  antidemon- 
stration  provisioi  1  which  amends  title  18, 


United  States  Code.  I  recognize  this  sec- 
tion may  be  controversial,  but  who  can 
forget  the  things  that  have  happened  at 
the  Pentagon  within  the  last  year  or  two? 
Not  a  single  member  of  the  committee 
would  attempt  to  foreclose  the  right  of 
anyone  to  peacefully  assemble  and  ex- 
press their  views,  which  is  guaranteed 
under  the  first  amendment.  As  all  of  us 
so  clearly  remember,  the  march  on  the 
Pentagon  in  the  fall  of  1967  was  neither 
peaceful  nor  even  an  assembly.  It  was 
more  like  a  mob,  screaming  obscenities 
and  pushing  up  to  the  point  of  confron- 
tation with  the  soldiers  that  were  guard- 
ing the  doors  to  the  Pentagon.  This  is 
the  kind  of  thing  we  are  trying  to  legis- 
late against. 

One  of  the  last  general  provisions  in 
the  bill  has  to  do  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  interest  which  would  lead  to  the 
Federal  sponsorship  of  an  air  show  in 
the  United  States.  All  of  us  have  in  one 
way  or  another  envied  the  Paris  Air  Show 
and  the  air  shows  In  England.  While 
some  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
have  imposed  self-restraint  against  at- 
tendance at  the  Paris  Air  Show  during 
the  regime  of  De  Gaulle,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  United  States  could  not 
have  its  own  air  show  or  exposition  or 
some  other  appropriate  title,  perhaps  as 
early  as  1971  or  1972. 

Overall,  H.R.  13018,  the  military  con- 
struction bill,  is  a  good  bill.  True,  it  does 
not  fully  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  dif- 
ferent services  but  as  we  have  empha- 
sized before,  those  requests  that  have 
been  denied  at  this  time  should  be 
regarded  as  deferments.  Certainly  the 
many  reductions  in  expenditures  should 
be  quite  satisfactory  to  those  who  have 
been  concerned  about  military  expendi- 
tures in  our  present  fiscal  dilemma  and 
conditions  of  inflation. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  >-ield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cahfor- 
nia  I  Mr.  Talcott  t . 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  several  questions  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  them  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  if  I  may. 

First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
military  construction  program  involves 
more  than  the  building  of  military  facili- 
ties. It  involves  men  and  women  who  are 
in  the  armed  services  and  men  and  wom- 
en who  have  children.  They  are  human 
beings,  citizens  of  our  Nation  just  like 
those  of  us  in  civilian  life. 

I  am  informed  that  the  deficiencies  in 
barracks  requirement  amount  to — for 
the  Navy  alone— to  about  193,000  de- 
ficiencies. Am  I  right  in  this?  '.-' 


Mr.  RIVERS.  We  are  way  behind.  As 
I  said  in  my  statement,  we  could  have 
been  using  three  times  that  much  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  If  my  figures  are  cor- 
rect, for  the  Navy  alone,  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  193,000  spaces.  The  Navy 
Department  requested  only  18,239  in 
their  request  to  the  committee.  This  is 
less  than  one-tenth  of  what  they  really 
need — not  one-third — but  one-tenth. 

Then,  of  course,  the  committee  allowed 
only  11.087  spaces,  according  to  the  way 
I  read  it,  which  is  only  about  36  percent 
or  39  percent  of  what  they  requested.  So 
the  deficiency  is  enormous. 

I  was  just  wondering,  are  we  ever 
going  to  be  able  to  provide  adequate 
living  accommodations  for  our  military 
personnel,  particularly  in  the  Navy,  if  we 
do  not  do  more  than  we  are  doing  now. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  agree  with  him  100  percent. 

We  approach  this  kind  of  thing  by  this 
guideline.  Can  you  possibly  continue 
these  conditions  for  one  more  year  in 
view  of  the  status  of  our  economy  and 
the  threat  of  inflation  and  the  kind  of 
vilification  of  the  militai-y  and  the  effort 
to  ti-y  to  ruin  the  effectiveness  and  the 
dignity  and  the  image  of  the  military? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  One  of  the  problems 
we  have,  I  think,  is  that  if  we  compare 
military  facilities  and  militarj-  bases 
within  our  respective  districts,  with  any 
other  kind  of  Government  installation  or 
facility — compare  it  with  any  NASA  in- 
stallation, or  compare  it  with  any  post 
office  buildings,  or  the  HEW  facility,  I 
think  you  will  find  the  military  facility 
is  in  a  devastating  condition  and  the 
condition  of  repair  and  maintenance  is 
far  below  these  other  installations.  That 
worries  me. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  It  worries  me  too.  But 
how  many  people  get  up  on  the  floor  day 
in  and  day  out  and  defend  the  military? 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  am  not  particularly 
defending  the  military.  I  am  merely  sug- 
gesting that  we  have  military  personnel 
who  are  required  to  serve  in  the  armed 
services,  and  we  are  not  providing  them 
with  the  housing  accommodations  to 
which  they  or  any  other  American  citizen 
is  entitled. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  The  question  of 
space  is  very  important,  and  I  can  speak 
on  the  subject  from  personal  experience, 
because  a  substantial  number  of  barrack 


Mr.  RIVERS.  I  do  not  know— does  ther-  spaces  affecting  people  in  my  congres 


gentleman  mean  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
it  is.  But  I  would  venture  the  assertion 
that  it  is  a  very  large  figure.  It  is  a  very 
large  deficiency. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  This  is  my  informa- 
tion. I  am  not  certain  of  the  accuracy  of 
it,  of  course,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
correct.  There  are  193,000  spaces  needed 
to  bring  the  living  accommodations  for 
single  men  and  women  up  to  standard — 
to  provide  them  with  standard  facilities. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  would  not  doubt  that. 
It  is  a  very  large  figure. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  This  is  for  the  Navy 
alone. 


sional  district  were  removed  or  deferred 
from  the  bill.  There  are  a  number  of 
military  installations  in  my  district. 
Frankly,  I  had  to  concur  with  the  judg- 
ment that  deferred  these  spaces  because 
there  is  only  so  much  money  to  be  spent. 
In  most  instances  there  are  barrack 
spaces  that  are  not  the  best,  but  at  least 
they  can  do  for  another  year. 

In  some  instances  some  of  our  men  are 
living  in  quonset  huts,  which  certainly 
are  not  the  best  of  living  accommoda- 
tions. 

The  original  bill  that  was  introduced 
has  been  reduced  by  about  $1  billion.  The 
Defense  Department  reduced  it  and  our 
committee  reduced  it.  We  have  to  elimi- 
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nate  all  the  frills  that  we  can  in  an  at- 
tempt to  get  the  cost  of  Government 
down.  I  concurred  with  the  reductions 
that  have  been  made,  even  though  they 
hurt  me  in  my  district. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1970  contains  two  provisions 
which  I  feel  are  both  distasteful  and  un- 
wise. One  concerns  further  funds  for 
ABM-related  matters.  The  other  touches 
upon  an  antlpicketing  segment  which 
would  abrogate  civil  liberties  of  American 
citizens.  Neither  reflects  credit  upon  our 
Nation.  Neither  will  appreciably  add  to 
the  basic  defense  posture  of  oiu-  country. 
Therefore,  I  oppose  both. 

There  is  an  authorization  for  $12.7 
million  of  the  $15.9  million  requested  for 
construction  of  Safeguard  research  and 
development  facilities.  These  would  be 
located  at  the  Kwajalein  Island  test  cen- 
ter in  the  Pacific. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  mul- 
titude of  arguments  both  pro  and  con 
ABM,  I  believe  it  to  be  an  unnecessary 
military  boondoggle  indefensible  from 
any  and  all  points  of  view.  Its  technology 
is  faulty.  Its  need  is  questionable,  to  say 
the  least.  Its  monetary  requirements  will 
drain  our  economy  for  years  to  come  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  a  few  defense  contrac- 
tors. If  anything,  it  will  take  away  from 
rather  than  add  to  our  total  defense  pos- 
ture. Authorizing  any  funds  for  ABM 
is  an  exercise  in  national  futility,  which 
will  add  further  to  the  tragic  reversal 
of  national  priorities  already  reaching 
deplorable  proportions.  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  such  an  authorization. 

The  second  uxmecessary  provision  of 
this  measure  is  an  arltipicketing  segment 
which  is  purely  unnecessary  on  its  face. 
It  seeks  to  amend  the  United  States 
Code  dealing  with  impeding  intent  to 
Influence  administration  of  justice  by 
picketing  or  demonsttrating  near  quar- 
ters or  residence  of  a  judge,  juror,  wit- 
ness, or  court  officer.  It  would  add  ad- 
ministration of  military  affairs  to  the 
provision  and  all  Pentagon  employees, 
military  and  civilian,  to  those  covered 
by  its  jurisdiction.  It  aims  at  prohibition 
of  such  demonstrations  at  or  near  the 
Pentagon  if  the  activities  interfered 
with  conduct  of  Pentagon  business. 

Here  again  we  observe  a  calculated  ef- 
fort to  erode  right  of  citizens  to  protest 
national  policies.  Since  when  do  we  re- 
strict Americans  from  expres.-v'ng  dis- 
sent on  tlie  grounds  of  national  facilities 
In  this  manner?  If  the  gentlemen  across 
the  Potomac  are  that  fearful  of  dissent- 
ers, perhaps  they  ought  to  look  under 
their  beds  every  night  too.  Locking  out 
dissent  cannot  be  accomphshed  by  pass- 
ing a  punitive  measure  making  such  a 
natural  focus  for  disagreement  off 
bounds  on  such  superficial  basis.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  factors,  I  chall  oppose  this 
provision  as  well. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
make  clear  that  my  vote  for  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill,  H.R. 
13018,  should  not  be  construed  as  a  vote 
in  favor  of  deployment  of  the  Safeguard 
anti-ballistic-missile  system.  I  oppose 
deplojonent  of  Safeguard  at  this  time. 

The  committee  has  assured  us  in  its 
report  that  only  $12.7  million  is  included 
in  the  bill  for  Safeguard,  and  that  this 


is  ,3olely  for  research  and  development 
facilities  at  the  Kwajalein  missile  test 
site  in  the  Pacific.  As  the  committee 
points  out: 

Tbese  faculties  at  Kwajalein  would  be  re- 
quired even  If  the  ABM  were  only  approved 
at  a  research  and  development  level  rather 
than  deployment. 


Since  I  favored  continued  research  and 
development  on  the  ABM,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  $12.7  milUon  authoriza- 
tion contained  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  H.R.  13018,  the  military 
construction  authorization,  fiscal  year 
1970.  To  support  any  military  author- 
ization or  appropriation  requested  of  the 
Congress  at  this  time,  is  to  lend  support 
and  an  indirect  endorsement  of  our 
military  activities  in  Vietnam.  This  leg- 
islation will,  imdoubtedly  be  approved, 
just  as  in  the  past  there  were  few  among 
this  body  prepared  or  inclined  to  do 
battle  with  the  military. 

We  have,  apparently,  developed  a 
fourth  branch  of  Government.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  exec- 
utive branches,  there  is  now  a  military 
branch.  Submitting  a  request  to  the  leg- 
islative body  of  the  Nation  and  referral 
to  the  Executive  for  action  has  been  an 
activity  which  comes  and  goes  without 
the  close  attention  and  scrutiny  offered 
requests  and  recommendations  of  other 
branches  of  the.  Government.  Members 
of  this  body  have  demonstrated  con- 
fidence in  matching  wits  with  poverty 
experts,  with  hunger  experts,  with  hous- 
ing, pollution,  and  education  experts — 
but  there  seems  some  deep  fear  on  our 
part  and  on  the  part  of  the  general  pub- 
lic to  question  mihtary  recommendations 
or  requests. 

There  is  some  evidence  to  support  the 
hope  that  the  mihtary  era  and  aura  are 
fading.  This  is  coming  about  as  it 
should— from  the  people  who  are  speak- 
ing out.  Our  citizens  are  concerned  and 
disturbed  by  the  influence  this  military 
complex  has  exerted  over  the  Nation.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  war  we  wish  ended 
and  we  protest  the  dying  of  American 
soldiers. 

I  have  joined  the  people  in  uttering 
these  protests.  I  know  of  no  other  way 
to  verify  my  opposition  and  to  stand 
clearly  on  my  conscience  and  upon  my 
responsibilities  to  the  people,  other  than 
to  render  clear-cut  opposition  to  addi- 
tional military  expenditures  at  this  tiixie. 
Every  time  the  cost  estimates  made  by 
the  military  departments  for  additional 
facilities  have  undergone  serious  exami- 
nation, large  reductions  are  found  to  be 
in  order.  The  Department  of  Defense — 
even  after  revising  this  request — cannot 
justify  the  expenditure  we  are  asked  to 
authorize.  The  appropriation  request 
submitted  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee is  still  inflated. 

We  are  talking  about  an  authorization 
of  $1.5  billion  here  today.  In  way  of 
comparison,  consider  the  strategy,  the 
controversy,  the  heated  deba*te.  the  blood, 
sweat,  and  tears  which  were  required 
last  week  to  secure  a  mere  $900  million 
addition  to  recommended  education  ap- 
propriations. Even  then,  we  have  hardly 
earned  praise  when  this  amount  still  falls 
so  short  of  the  obvious  need. 
In  this  legislation  before  us  today, 


there  is  an  authorization  of  $12.7  million 
to  construct  research  and  development 
faciUties  for  the  ABM.  Once  this  instal- 
lation is  built,  it  will  serve  as  an  argu- 
ment for  further  research  and,  finally, 
the  deployment  of  this  system.  The  be- 
nign sounding  title  of  this  legislation 
evokes  from  us  such  conscientious,  pa- 
triotic, and  naive  endorsements  for  mili- 
tary construction,  it  becomes  an  instru- 
ment through  which  ruitional  policy — 
of  a  strategic  and  controversial  nature — 
is  molded.  While  all  eyes  are  focused  on 
the  upcoming  Senate  vote,  the  House  will 
be  contributing  to  affirmative  action  on 
the  ABM. 

I  address  my  final  comment  to  a  sec- 
tion of  this  legislation  which  departs 
even  further  from  the  subject  of  military 
construction.  It  would  amend  the  United 
States  Code  dealing  with  demonstrations 
designed  to  influence  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  justice  to  include  the  adminis- 
tration of  military  affairs.  It  would  make 
illegal  all  demonstrations,  parades,  or 
picketing  on  the  grounds  of  the  Penta- 
gon or  on  federally  owned  property  ap- 
purtenant thereto. 

The  unconstitutional  nature  of  this 
proposed  section  is  clear.  Last  week  I 
would  not  have  seriously  questioned  tlie 
wisdom  of  the  Congress  in  evaluating 
and  then  striking  sections  known  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  law.  But  I  learned — 
in  the  debate  and  consideration  of  the 
sections  of  the  HEW  appropriation  bill 
known  as  the  "Whitten  amendment*" — 
that  legislation  need  not  conform  to  the 
law  and  the  Cons<Hp.ion  in  order  to  find 
acceptance  in  thisbody.  Consequently, 
I  rise  not  only  to  oppose  tliis  authoriza- 
tion, but  to  support  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  in  their  wisdom  and  con- 
science are  offering  an  amendment  to 
strike  the  demonstration  provision  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  bill 
which  is  being  considered  today  provides 
$1.5  billion  for  military  construction. 

There  are  many  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation vital  to  our  national  security  and 
which  must  be  enacted.  In  particular.  I 
point  out  that  the  bill  provides  $4,210,000 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  headquar- 
ters building  to  house  the  Strategic  Air 
Command's  15th  Air  Force  Headquarters 
at  March  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.  It  is  im- 
portant to  make  effective  use  of  the  re- 
sources provided  to  the  Air  Force.  This 
new  facility  will  house  management  and 
administrative  persormel  who  will  have 
the  use  of  efficient  and  advanced  man- 
agement techniques  required  to  achieve 
maximum  productivity. 

This  building  will  consist  of  a  130,900- 
square-foot  numbered  Air  Force  head- 
quarters building  to  replace  the  30  sep- 
arate wooden  frame  World  War  II  build- 
ings which  require  excessive  maintenance 
to  keep  them  in  a  marginal  condition  and 
two  other  buildings  which  are  planned 
for  other  base  usage. 

March  Air  Force  Base  is  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  15th  Air  Force  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command.  It  is  one  of  the  three 
numh«red  Air  Forces  under  the  Strategic 
Air  Command.  It  also  accommodates  two 
squadrons  each  of  B-52  and  KC-135  air- 
craft. Other  major  missions  consist  of  a 
heavy    bombardment   wing:    A   reserve 
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light,  H.R.  13018  is  not  a  constructive 
step,  and  I  must  oppoee  it. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  bills 
for  military  spending  go,  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  is  relatively  modest.  Most 
of  the  items  provided  for  are  unexcep- 
tional and  worthy  of  support. 

However,  with  the  defeat  of  Chairman 
rivers'  amendment  to  delete  the  funds 
identified  as  being  needed  for  Safeguard 
ABM,  and  with  the  defeat  of  Congress- 
man Leggett's  amendment  to  delete  the 
antipicketing  section.  I  am  constrained 
to  vote  "no"  on  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

The  ABM  matter  will  be  thoroughly 
debated  and  a  decision  mEule  at  the  time 
the  main  military  procurement  bill  comes 
before  us,  and  it  was  understood  that 
the  issue  would  not  be  presented  in  the 
present  bill.  The  vote  with  regard  to  the 
Rivers  amendment  is  certainly  not  de- 
teiTninative  of  the  ABM  question.  Never- 
theless, the  defeat  of  that  amendment 
contributes  to  my  decision  to  vote 
negatively. 

The  so-called  antipicketing  provision 
which  was  retained  In  the  bill  is  not 
aimed  at  violence,  but  at  peaceful 
picketing  or  parading  or  even  use  of  a 
soundtruck  near  the  Pentagon  and  as 
such  is  an  intolerable  limitation  on  ba- 
sic constitutional  rights  of  free  speech 
and  free  assembly. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  recommended 
authorization  of  $1,134,000  for  construc- 
tion at  the  Military  Ocean  Terminal, 
Bayonne,  N.J. 

The  Bayonne  MOT  now  employs  over 
1,500  people;  each  year,  nearly  300 
measurement  tons  pass  through  the  ter- 
minal. Indeed,  the  Bayonne  MOT  has 
become  one  the  most  vital,  and  essential 
military  intallations  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board. 

The  recommended  authorization  un- 
der H.R.  13018  recognizes  certain  real 
needs  at  the  MOT.  The  sum  of  5485,000  is 
requested  for  the  installation  of  outside 
lighting  facilities;  the  on-going  work 
at  the  terminal,  which  does  not  cease  at 
night,  makes  such  lighting  a  prerequisite 
to  safe  and  efficient  operations  at  the 
base.  In  addition,  a  sum  of  $649,000  is 
recommended  to  provide  increased  steam 
capacity  at  the  MOT.  Given  the  number 
of  employees  at  the  terminal  and  the 
tremendous  amount  of  work  they  must 
perform,  this  is  indeed,  by  comparison, 
a  small  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Government  has 
never  made  a  better  investment  than  the 
money  appropriated  for  the  Bayonne 
MOT.  If  we  received  such  rich  returns 
from  all  of  our  expenditures,  our  eco- 
nomic picture  would  shine  much  brighter 
today.  In  return  for  the  dollars  expended 
at  the  MOT,  we  have  received  services  of 
even  higher  value. 

I  would  also  take  this  opportunity  to 
offer  my  commendation  to  the  civilian 
and  military  employes  of  the  Bayonne 
MOT.  There  are  no  finer  or  more  dedi- 
cated group  of  people  at  any  Government 
center  in  this  Nation. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
supporting  the  MOT  authorization. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to 
cast  my  vote  against  this  bill  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  it  contains  moneys  for  the 


deplojmient  of  the  ABM  and  I  have  stated 
several  times  that  I  will  not  cast  my  vote  - 
for  any  appropriation  which  includes 
moneys  either  for  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  In  Vietnam  or  the  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM.  If  the  funds  had 
been  merely  for  research  and  develop- 
ment I  would  not  have  opposed  that  pro- 
vision, but  they  are  specifically  for  de- 
ployment. It  would  serve  no  purpose  for 
me  to  cite  the  reasons  why  I  have  joined 
with  those  here  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  in  opposition  to  the  deployment 
of  the  ABM. 

Second,  without  restating  the  reasons 
which  I  have  given  today  for  my  opposi- 
tion to  section  708.  I  oppose  this  bill  be- 
cause this  House  saw  fit  not  to  strike 
that  provision. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
today  considering  the  military  construc- 
tion authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1970. 

In  the  past,  I  have  expressed  my  op- 
position to  the  large  sums  we  devoted  in 
the  military  construction  bill  to  the  fi- 
nancing of  needless  overseas  housing,  to 
the  construction  of  a  gigantic  NATO  in- 
frastructure, and  to  overly  large  numbers 
of  stateside  dwelling  units.  Again  today  I 
would  like  to  express  my  concern  and 
reservations  about  the  large  sums  de- 
voted in  this  bill  for  these  purposes.  But 
my  major  purpose  in  taking  the  floor  at 
this  point  is  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
vote  on  this  bill  today  will  in  no  way 
commit  the  House  to  a  position  on  the 
construction  and  deployment  of  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  know,  I 
have  for  nearly  2  years,  since  the  fall  of 
1967,  been  outspoken  in  my  opposition  to 
the  deployment  of  an  American  ABM 
system. 

I  am  today,  after  more  than  2  years  of 
diligent  study  of  the  questions  involved.    ^ 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  and  wasteful  to  proceed 
with  the  deployment  of  the  Safeguard' 
ABM. 

As  I  understand  it  the  only  funds  con- 
tained in  this  bill  which  in  any  way  bear 
on  the  ABM  question  are  contained  in  2 
separate  sections.  One  section  would  ^ 
provide  an  additional  $12.7  million  for 
the  construction  of  ABM  testing  facil- 
ities at  the  Kwajalein  Atoll  in  the  Pa- 
cific. The  other  item  is  $2.5  million  for 
construction  of  command  and  control 
systems,  primarily  communications,  for 
the  stateside  ABM  proposal.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  committed  itself  to  not  re- 
questing the  House  to  appropriate  this 
$2.5  million  which  is  related  to  the  ulti- 
mate deployment  of  the  ABM  until  some 
time  after  the  Congress  has  expressed  its 
will  on  the  question  of  whether  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  should  be  built. 

Moreover,  it  is  clear,  as  the  committee 
states  in  its  report,  that  the  $12.7  mil- 
lion for  the  Pacific  testing  site  is  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  deployment  of 
the  Safeguard  system.  Rather,  it  is  re- 
quired for  research  and  development 
which  will  be  necessary  whether  or  not 
we  deploy  the  Safeguard  ABM. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration  has 
not  put  forward  a  convincing  case  to 
show  that  the  Safeguard  ABM  will  work 
under  the  actual  conditions  of  a  nuclear 
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attack.  Civilian  experts  of  unquestion- 
able repute  have  expressed  their  view 
that  the  radars,  the  communications 
links,  and  Indeed  all  of  the  electronic 
components  are  quite  vulnerable  to  a 
properly  structured  attack.  These  ex- 
perts have  also  pointed  out  that  the 
short  range  of  our  Sprint  terminal  de- 
fense missiles  makes  them  particularly 
ill  suited  to  defend  the  widely  dispersed 
Minuteman  silos. 

Charts  and  graphs  available  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  indicate  that  with  a 
rather  small  increase  in  the  number  of 
missiles  they  deploy,  the  Soviets  can  as- 
sure themselves  that  they  can  penetrate 
and  nullify  our  ABM  defenses. 

And  at  the  same  time  we  have  all  of 
these  doubts  about  whether  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  will  work,  we  know  that  it 
will  cost  billions  and  billions  of  dollars. 
Dollars  which  could  well  be  spent  to  meet 
the  problems  of  our  people  in  the  cities, 
of  pollution,  of  education,  of  transporta- 
tion, and  the  like. 

We  know,  too,  that  if  we  persist  in 
building  an  ABM  system  we  will  force 
the  Soviets  to  take  countermeasures 
and  in  our  turn  we  will  be  forced  to 
respond  to  the  Soviet  countermeasures. 
On  and  on  in  a  never-ending,  very  costly 
and  dangerous  spiral  will  go  the  arms 

I*flrC6 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  vehemently  op- 
posed to  the  deployment  of  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  system.      ^ 

I  am  pleased,  however,  to  note  at  this 
point  that  the  House  will  not  today  be 
deciding  the  issue  of  whether  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  should  be  deployed.  Instead. 
we  will  all  be  able  to  await  with  great 
interest  the  action  of  the  other  body  to- 
morrow on  this  question  of  life  or  death. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  delighted  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  to  authorize  $1,335,000, 
the  full  amount  sought  by  the  Navy,  for 
smoke  abatement  equipment  at  the  Navy 
Firefighters'  School  in  National  City, 
Calif.  This  wise  action  by  the  committee 
will  be  hailed  by  National  City  residents, 
who  have  been  plagued  for  years  by  un- 
controlled fumes  from  the  firefighting 
installation. 

Now  that  funding  of  this  project  ap- 
parently is  on  the  way.  Government  will 
at  last  be  able  to  fulfill  a  longstanding 
commitment  to  the  civilian  population 
surrounding  the  Fleet  Training  Center, 
where  the  firefighters'  school  is  located. 
More  than  3  years  ago,  the  town 
was  assured  by  senior  Navy  officers  that 
the  smog  problem  emanating  from  the 
base  would  soon  be  overcome.  Then 
doubts  over  whether  the  equipment 
would  actually  work  forced  a  delay  which 
tried  the  patience  but  also  strengthened 
the  will  of  most  of  the  directly  affected 
residents. 

It  was  not  until  last  spring  that  every- 
thing finally  began  to  fall  into  place  for 
this  project:  similar  gear  was  success- 
fully tested  at  the  Navy's  Treasure  Island 
base  in  San  Francisco — solid  evidence 
that  removed  any  lingering  doubts  about 
the  National  City  proposal. 

In  authorizing  this  project,  we  are 
clearly  concerned  with  far  more  than 
the  bricks  and  mortar  usually  associated 
with  construction  work.  What  we  are 
concerned  about  primarily  here  is  people, 


their  health  and  their  happiness,  con- 
siderations that  would  make  this  par- 
ticular undertaking  a  bargain  at  twice 
the  price  placed  on  it  by  the  Navy. 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  oppose  H.R.  13018,  the  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1970. 

First  of  all,  I  believe  that  we  must  cut 
funds  from  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex, if  indeed  we  ever  wish  to  meet  our 
drastic  needs  here  at  home. 

Second.  I  strongly  believe  that  we 
should  not  be  voting  for  any  funds  for 
the  ABM  at  this  time,  on  the  eve  of  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  talks  with  the  So- 
viets. The  authorization  in  this  bill  for 
the  installation  of  an  ABM  communica- 
tions system  in  Colorado  could  easily 
make  more  difficult  talks  with  the  So- 
viets, and  would/be  inconsistent  with 
article  VI  of  thei^uclear  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  Treaty,  whi«i  indicates  our  desire  to 
pursue  negotiations  "in  good  faith." 

Finally.  I  oppose  section  708  of  the  bill, 
which  constitutes  a  broad  and  absolute 
ban  on  demonstrations  either  in  the  Pen- 
tagon or  on  surroimding  federally  owned 
properties.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  a  bla- 
tant infringement  on  individual  rights  of 
free  speech  and  assembly,  contrary  to 
the  first  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  desire  to  yield  any  further 
time? 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having  ex- 
pired, the  Clerk  will  read. 

TlT^e  Clerk  read  as  follows:     ' 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 


TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  Installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities, 
and  equipment  for  the  following  projects: 

Inside  the  United  States 

united  states  continental  army  command 

(First  Army) 

Port  Belvolr.  Virginia:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  hospital  facilities,  and 
utilities,  $4,316,000. 

Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania:  Commu- 
nity facilities,  $145,000. 

Fort  Dix.  New  Jersey:  Community  facili- 
ties and  utilities,  $1,539,000. 

Fort  Eustls,  Virginia:  Training  facilities, 
$1,825,000. 

Fort  Hancock,  New  Jersey:  Utilities,  $625,- 
000. 

A.  P.  Hill  Military  Reservation,  Virginia: 
Maintenance  facilities.  $364,000. 

Fort  Knox,  Kentucky:  Troop  housing  and 
\itilltles,  $1,176,000. 

Fort  Lee,  Virginia;  Community  facilities, 
$284,000. 

Fort  George  G.  Meade,  Maryland:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
community  facilities,  and  utilities,  $5,573,000. 

Fort  Monroe.  Virginia:   Utilities,  $534,000. 

Fort  Story.  Virginia:  Training  facilities, 
$430,000.        r 

Fort  Wadsworth,  New  York:  Utilities.  $545,- 
000. 


V 


(Third  Army) 
Port  Bennlng,  Georgia:  Utilities,  $2,391,000. 
Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina:  Training  fa- 
cilities, and  maintenance  facilities.  $3,760.- 

000. 

Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky:  Maintenance  fa- 
cilities, and  community  facilities,  $1,176,000. 

Fort  Gordon  Georgia:  Training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  housing. 
$10,286,000. 

Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina:  Troop  hous- 
ing  and  utilities,  $12,372,000. 

Fort  Rueker,  Alabama:  Training  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  and  troop  housing,  $4,680,- 

000. 

(Fourth  Army) 

Fort  Bliss.  Texas:  Tramlng  facilities,  com- 
munity facilities,  and  utilities,  $2,741,000. 

For*  Hood,  Texas:  Troop  housing,  and 
community  facilities,  $15,370,000. 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas:  Utilities,  $378,- 

000. 

Fort  Polk,  Louisiana:  Training  faculties, 
medical  facilities,  troop  housing,  and  com- 
munity facilities,  $3,067,000. 

Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma:    Maintenance  facili- 
ties, and  utilities,  $738,000. 
(Fifth  Army) 

Fort  Carson,  Colorado:  Maintenance  fa- 
cilities, $6,865,000. 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana:  Admin- 
istrative facilities,  and  utilities.  $4,120,000. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas:  Medical  facili- 
ties and  troop  housing,  $502,000. 

Fort  Riley.  Kansas:  Utilities,  $934,000. 

Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois:  Operational  facili- 
ties, and  administrative  facilities,  $3,388,000. 
(Sixth  Army) 

Presidio  of  Monterey,  California:  Troop 
housing,  $2,125,000. 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California:  Op- 
erational facilities,  community  facilities,  and 
utilities,  $1,411,000. 

(Military  District  of  Washington) 
Fort  McNalr.  District  of  Columbia:  Train- 
ing facilities.  $929,000. 

UNITED    STATES    ARMY    MATERIEL    COMMAND 

Aeronautical  Maintenance  Center,  Texas: 
Maintenance   facilities,   $1,178,000. 

Badger  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Wiscon- 
sin: Utilities,  «>203.000. 

Charleston  Army  Depot,  South  Carolina: 
Utilities,  $143,000. 

Detroit  Arsenal.  Michtgan:  Operational 
facilities,  and  research,  uevelopment,  and 
test  facilities,  $4,070,000. 

Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  and  research,  development 
and  test  facilities,  $420,000. 

Granite  City  Army  Depot,  Illinois:  Utili- 
ties, $237,000. 

Holston  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Tennes- 
see: Utilities,  $344,000. 

Iowa  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Iowa:  Util- 
ities. $503,000. 

Jollet  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Illinois: 
Utilities,  $4,643,000. 

Letterkenny  Army  Depot,  Pennsylvanfa: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$1,408,000. 

Michigan  Army  Missile  Plant,  Michigan: 
Utilities,  $354,000. 

Port  Monmouth,  New  Jersey:  Research,  de- 
velopment and  test  facilities,  and  commun- 
ity facilities,  $1,778,000. 

New  Cumberland  Army  Depot,  Penns^- 
vanla:   Supply  facilities,  $560,000. 

Plcatlnny  Arsenal,  New  Jersey;  Utilities, 
$989,000. 

Radford  Arsenal,  Virginia:  Administrative 
facilities,  $1,641,000. 

Red  River  Armv  Depot.  Texas :  Operational 
facilities,  and  utilities,  $1,396,000. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal.  Illinois:  Operational 
facilities,  $425,000. 

Savanna  Army  Depot.  Illinois:  Utilities, 
$274,000. 
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Sunflower  Army  ^Lmmultion  Plant,  Kansas : 
Utilities.  $251,000. 

Depot,  Pennsylvania:  Op- 
erational facllltlee,  $26,000. 

Volunteer  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Ten- 
nessee:  Utilities.  »868,000. 

White  Sandtf  Mitalle  Range,  New  Mexico: 
Research,  development,  and  test  facilities, 
$3,218,000. 

Port  Wlngate  A^my  Depot,  New  Mexico: 
Utilities,  $217,000. 

Tuma  Proving  C^und,  Arizona:  Research 
development,  and  ptest  facilities,  and  utlll- 
tiee.  $734,000. 


UNrrCO     STATES    AR^T 

United  States 
tlonal  facilities,  $27 


Virl 


tINrnU)    STATES 

Vint     Hill 
$136,000. 


iAMT  SECtmrrT  agency 
Parens,      Virginia:      UtlliUes 


COMMUN 


STATES 


ICITIONS 


Port  Buachuca 
and  community  facilities 

UNTTKD    STATC$ 

United    States 
Point.      Wenr      Yor)c 
$607,000    -- 

AKMT 


Arizona:    Troop   housing, 
,  $3,740,000. 

MIUTARY    ACAOEMT 

1*111  tary    Academy.    West 
TYalning      facilities, 


MED!  c 


Pttzslmona  Army 
duction  facilities. 


Army  Map  Serrtqe 
faclUUes,  $134,000. 


-\l.    DEPABTMSNT     . 

Hospital,  Colorado:  Pro- 
#776,000. 

CORPS    4*    KNCnrKEBS 

Maryland:  Operational 


KXUTAHT  TRAinC 


Military   Ocean 
Jersey:  Utilities,  $1 

Military     Ocean 
Georgia:    Utilities. 

Sunny  Point 
Una:     Operational 
$1,871,000. 


ICkNAGKMBNT  AND  TERMINAL 
<  SB  VICE 

Terminal,   Bayonne,   New 
134,000. 

Terminal,     Kings     Bay. 
$177,000. 

Terminal.  North  Caro- 
facilitles    and    utilities. 


Am  y 


UNlIEU 

Port  Greely, 
Port  J.  M. 

facilities  and 

000. 

I7NTTED 


STA'  -ES    AKMT,    ALASKA 

Alaika:   Utilities.   $743,000. 
WalniTright.  Alaska:   Training 
community  facilities,  $1,142.- 


STATES 


(arrac  ss 


Schofleld    B, 
facilities,  $1,524,00( 

Outside  tie  United  States 


sta:  'es 


UNITED 

Korea,  Various: 
facilities,  main 
clUtiee,  medical  fa(llitles, 
cilltles,  troop  housing, 
and  utilities,  $23, 


itens  nee 


Canal   Zone 
ties,   medical 
utilities,  $1,899,000 

UNITED    STATES 


Kwajaleln  MlssU( 
^cilltles,  maintenance 
velopment  and  tesi 
ties,  and  troop  ho  islng, 


UNTED   STATES   A  I 

Various  Location^ 
$2,951,000. 


Germany,  Variou$ 
supply  facilities, 
Istrative   facilities, 
nlty  facilities,  and 

Various  Location  i 
share  of   the  cost 
for  the  acquisition 
tary    facilities    and 
international  military 
collective    defense 
Treaty    Area.    $50, 


An     DEFENSE     COMMAND 

ous   Locations:    Opera- 
000. 


ARMT    SntATEGIC 

COMMAND 


AXMT,    RAWAH 

Hawaii:    Community 


ARMT,     PACIFIC 

Operational  and  training 
facilities,  supply  fa- 
adminlstratlve  fa- 
community  facilities, 
,000. 


,67$ 

UNITED    STATES    AllMY    FORCES,    SOUTHERN 


CCMMAND 


Various:    Operational   faclll- 
facUiltles,   troop   housing,   and 


SAFEGUARD    COMMAND 

Range:   Operational  fa- 


facilities,  research,  de- 
facilitles,  supply  faciU- 
$15,973,000, 


MY    SECURITY   AGENCY 

Operational  facilities. 


UNITED   STA'  'ES   ARMY,   EUROPE 


Maintenance  facilities, 
h^pital   facilities,   admin- 
troop    housing,   commu- 
utilitles,  $19,823,000. 

Por  the  United  States 

i>f  multilateral  programs 

or  construction  of  mlli- 

installatlons,    including 

headquarters,  for  the 

of    the    North    Atlantic 

1100,000:     Provided,    That 


within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each 
quarter,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  deecription  of  ob- 
ligations Incurred  as  the  United  States  share 
of  such  multilateral  programs. 

UNITED    STATES    ARMY    STRATEGIC    COMMUNICA- 
TIONS    COMMAND 

Taiwan,  Formosa:  Operational  facilities, 
$154,000. 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  Installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  In  Army  missions 
and  re^x>nsiblliUes  which  have  been  oc- 
casioned by:  (a)  unforeseen  security  con- 
siderations, (b)  new  weapons  developments, 
(c)  new  and  unforeseen  research  and  de- 
velopment requirements,  or  (d)  Improved 
production  schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  that  deferral  of  such  con- 
struction for  inclusion  in  the  next  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  would  be  in- 
consistent with  Interests  of  national  secu- 
rity, and  in  connection  therewith  to  acquire, 
construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or  instsUl 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment,  in 
the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  his  desig- 
nee, shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, immediately  upon  reaching  a  final 
decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section,  including  those  real  estate 
actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  authoriza- 
tion will  expire  as  of  September  30,  1970,  ex- 
cept for  those  public  works  projects  con- 
cerning which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Public  Law  89-188,  as 
aftnended,  is  amended,  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  Untted  States",  in  section  101, 
as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "continental 
united  states.  Less  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand (Fourth  Army)"  with  respect  to  "Port 
Sam  Houston,  Texas",  strike  out  "$1,300,000" 
and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$1,510,000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "continental 
united  states.  Less  Army  Materiel  Command 
(First  Army)",  with  respect  to  "United 
States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  New 
York",  strike  out  "$20,635,000"  and  Insert  in 
place  thereof  "$24,034,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  89-188,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  ( 1 )  of  sec- 
tion 602  "$260,925,000"  and  "$317,786,000" 
and  Inserting  "$264,534,000"  and  "$321,395,- 
000",  respectively. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Public  Law  90-110.  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  under  the  heading  "Inside 
the  United  States"  section  101  as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading,  "united  states 
continental  ARMY  COMMAND  (PlTst  Army)" 
with  respect  to  "Port  Dlx.  New  Jersey",  strike 
out  "$2,585,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
"$3,471,000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "united  states 

CONTINENTAL    ARMY    COMMAND     (PllSt    Army)" 

with  respect  to  "Port  Lee,  Virginia",  strike 
out  "$1,646,000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
"$1,727,000". 

(3)  Under  the  subheading  "united  states 

CONTINENTAL    ARMY    COMMAND     (PlTSt    Army)" 

with  respect  to  "Fort  George  G.  Mesule, 
Maryland",  strike  out  "$4,510,000"  and  insert 
in  place  thereof  "$5,198,000". 

(4)  Under  the  subheading  "united  states 
CONTINENTAL  ARMY  COMMAND  (Military  Dis- 
trict of  WMhington)"  with  respect  to  "Port 
Myer,  Virginia",  strike  out  "$1,680,000"  and 
Insert  In  place  thereof  "$1,935,000". 

(5)  Under  the  subheading  "tiNrrED  states 
ARMY   materiel  COMMAND"  With   respect  to 


"Rock  Island  Arsenal.  Illinois",  strike  out 
"$320,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
"$492,000". 

(6)  Under  the  subheading  "onited  states 
army  air  defense  command"  with  respect  to 
"Detroit  Defense  Area.  Michigan"  strike  out 
"$130,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "$201,- 
000". 

(7)  Under  the  subheading  "corps  or  engi- 
neers" with  respect  to  "Army  Map.  Service, 
Maryland",  strike  out  "$156,000"  and  insert  In 
place  thereof  "$201,000". 

(8)  Under  the  subheading  "militaly  traf- 
fic management  and  TiaiMINAL  SERVICE"  Witl] 

respect  to  "Sunny  Point  Army  Terminal, 
North  Carolina",  strike  out  "$70,000"  and 
insert  In  place  thereof  "$138,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  90-110,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of 
section  802  "$282,359,000"  and  "$385,752,000" 
and  inserting  In  place  thereof  "$284,625,000" 
and  "$388,018,000",  respectively. 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Public  L>aw  90-408  is  amejlded 
under  the  heading  "Inside  the  United 
States",  in  section  101  as  follows: 

(1)    Under  the  subheading  "continental 

united  states  (First  Army)"  with  respect  to 

"Port   Knox,   Kentucky"   strike   out   "$727,- 

000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof  "$888,000". 

(2)    Under  the  subheading  "united  states 

army     MATERIEL     COMMAND"     With     leSpCCt     tO 

"New  Cumberland  Army  Depot,  Pennsyl- 
vania", strike  out  "$638,000"  and  insert  In 
place  thereof  "$811,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  90-408  is  amended  in  sec- 
tion 101  under  the  heading  "Outstoe  the 
United    States"    and    subheading    "ttniteo 

states    ARMY    SECURITY    AGENCY"    With    respCCt 

to  "Various  Locations",  by  striking  out 
"$5,386,000"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
"$6,928,000". 

(c)  Public  Law  90-408  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  in  clause  (1)  of  section  802  "$363.- 
471.000".  "$85,610,000"  and  $449,081,000"  and 
inserting  In  place  thereof  "$363,805,000" 
"$87,152,000"  and  "$460,957,000",  respectively. 

i~~^"  TITLE  II 
Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment  for  the  following  projects: 

Inside  the  United  States 
first  naval  district 
Naval    Shipyard.    Boston,    Massachusetts: 
utilities,  $7,905,000. 

Naval  Station,  Newport  Rhode  Island: 
Troop  housing  $685,000. 

Naval  War  College,  Newport,  Rhode  Island: 
Training  facillUes,  $2,113,000. 

third   naval  district 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London,  Con- 
necticut: UtUlUes,  $303,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  New  York,  New  York: 
UtlliUes,  $228,000. 

Naval  Hospital.  Saint  Albans,  New  York: 
Utilities,  $214,000. 

fourth  naval  district 

Navy  Ships  Parts  Cootrol  Center,  Mechan- 
Icsburg,  Pennsylvania:  Administrative  facili- 
ties. $215,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania: Maintenance  facilities.  $10,828,000. 

Naval  Air  Engineering  Center.  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania:  UtlliUes,  $222,000. 

Naval  Damage  Control  Training  Center, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania:  Utilities, 
$1,210,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Willow  Grove,  Pennfyl- 
vanla:  Utilities,  $47,000. 

district    op    COLUMBIA    NAVAL   DISTRICT 

Naval  Station,  District  of  Columbia:  Util- 
ities, $229,000. 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland: 
Training  facilities,  and  utilities,  $13,209,000. 

National  Naval  Medical  Center,  Bethesda, 
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Maryland:    Hospital   and   medical   facilities, 
$3,591,000. 

Naval  Ship  Research  and  Development 
Center,  Carderock,  Maryland:  UUlltles  at 
Annapolis  Division,  $186,000. 

PTPTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina:  Maintenance  facilities,  $2,- 
308,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Utili- 
ties, $2,319,000. 

Naval  Station,  Norfolk.  Virginia:  Troop 
housing  and  community  facilities,  $4,848,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia:  Maintenance  facilities,  $8,049,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Norfolk.  Virginia: 
Supply  facillUes.  and  uUlitles,  $207,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Norfolk, 
Virginia:  Operational  facilities,  $1,400,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Yorktown,  Vir- 
ginia:   Maintenance  facilities,  $1,686,000. 

SIXTH    NAVAL   DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil  Field,  Florida:  Op- 
erational facilities,  and  troop  housing,  $1,- 

135,000.  „     .^ 

Naval  Air   Station,   Jacksonville,  Florida: 

UUlltles,  $2,060,000. 

Naval  Statidn,  May  port,  Florida:  Opera- 
tional and  training  facillUes,  $251,000, 

Naval  Station,  Key  West,  Florida:  Troop 
housing,  $2,130,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando,  Florida: 
Training  facilities,  and  utilities,  $2,601,000. 

Navy  Mine  Defense  Laboratory,  Panama 
City,  Florida:  Operational  facilities,  and 
community  facillUes,  $857,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida:  Op- 
erational facilities,  $1,321,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Pensacola,  Flor- 
ida: Utilities.  $923,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Saufley  Field,  Florida: 
Operational  facilities  and  real  estate,  $349,- 
000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Whiting  Field,  Florida: 
Training  facillUes,  $808,000. 

Naval  Supply  Corps  School,  Athens,  Geor- 
gia: Training  facillUes,  $2,920,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Glynco,  Georgia:  Utll- 
iUes, $252,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Meridian,  Mississippi: 
Supply  faciUUes,  $277,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina: Maintenance  faciUties,  supply  faciUUes, 
and  utilities,  $5,732,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Charleston.  South 
Carolina:  Supply  faciUUes.  $1,271,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina:  Supply  facilities,  $510,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Memphis,  Tennessee: 
Troop  housing,  $5,233,000. 

EIGHTH     NAVAL     DISTRICT 

Naval  Support  AcUvlty,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana:  Operational  faciUUes,  $544,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Chase  Field,  Texas: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  $1,978,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Corpus  ChrlsU,  Texas: 
UtlUties,  $496,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  KingsviUe.  Texas:  Troop 
hoxising  $1,195,000. 

NINTH     NAVAL     DISTRICT 

Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakes,  Illi- 
nois: Utilities,  $1,060,000. 

Naval  Avionics  FaclUty,  Indianapolis.  In- 
diana: Research,  development  and  test  fa- 
ciUties, $157,000.  * 

OMEGA  Navigation  Station,  Middle  River. 
Minnesota:  Operational  facilities,  and  real 
estate.  $5,810,000. 

ELEVENTH     NAVAL     DISTRICT 

Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach,  CaUfornia: 
UtlUties.  $1,793,000. 

Naval  Station.  Long  Beach,  California: 
Utilities,  $511,000. 

Navy  Fuel  Depot,  San  Pedro,  California: 
Utilities,  $90,000. 

Pacific  Missile  Range.  Point  Mugu,  Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance  faciUUes,  and  troop 
housing,  $554,000. 


Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center,  Port 
Hueneme,  California:  Troop  housing,  and 
utilities,  $2,254,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Camp  Pendleton,  Califor- 
nia: Hospital  and  medical  fadUUes,  $19,- 
805,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island.  California: 
Maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities,  $7,770,000. 

Fleet  Training  Center,  San  Diego,  C.Ufor- 
nla:  Utilities,  $1,335,000. 

Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Center,  San 
Diego,  California:  Research,  development 
and  test  facilities,  $7,125,000. 

TWELFTH    NAVAL   DISTRICT 

Naval    Air    Station,    Lemoore,    California: 
Troop  housing,  $5,051,000. 
^  Naval    Air    Station,    Alameda,    California: 
Maintenance    facilities,    and    utUities    and 
ground  improvements.  $6 .094 .(KM). 

Naval  Hospital.  Oakland,  California:  Util- 
ities, $74,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  San  Francisco  Bay,  Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance  facilities,  and  utUities 
at  Hunters  Point  Site  and  at  Mare  Island 
Site,  $12,494,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Fallon,  Ne- 
vada: Troop  housing,  $3,463,000. 

THIRTEENTH    NAVAL   DISTRICT 

Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton.  Washington: 
Operational  faculties,  and  utilities,  $3,467,- 

000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whldbey  Island,  Wash- 
ington: Operational  and  training  faclUties, 
troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $5,101,000. 

FOURTEENTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Shipyard,  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu,  Ha- 
waii: Maintenance  facilities,  and  utUities, 
$3,557,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Oahu,  Hawaii:  UtUlUes,  $6,519,000. 

Naval  Faculty,  Barbers  Point,  Oahu,  Ha- 
waii: Operational  faculties,  $2,467,000. 

SEVENTEENTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Station,  Adak,  Alaska:  Troop  hous- 
ing and  community  faculties,  $7,306,000. 

VARIOUS    LOCATIONS 

Various  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Air  Ac- 
tivities:  Operational  faculties.  $825,000. 

Various  Naval  Communication  Stations: 
Utilities,  $2,030,000. 

MARINE    CORPS    FACILFrlES 


Marine  Barracks.  District  of  (Columbia: 
Real  estate.  $651,000. 

Marine  CXirps  Development  and  Education 
Command,  Quantlco,  Virginia:  Troop  hous- 
ing, and  xitUitles,  $1,711,000. 

Marine  Corps  Auxiliary  Landing  Field, 
Bogue,  North  Carolina:  Supply  facilities, 
$132,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina:  Community  faculties,  and  utUi- 
ties. $2,698,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  New  River, 
North  Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  $256,- 

000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Parris  Island, 
South   Carolina:    Troop   housing,   $5,943,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Yuma,  Arizona: 
Operational  faculties,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities.  $6,418,000. 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Depot,  Barstow,  Cal- 
ifornia:  Ground  improvements,  $64,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro,  Cali- 
fornia:  Maintenance  faculties,  $596,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cal- 
ifornia: Community  faculties,  $2,536,000. 

Marine   Corps  Air  SUtlon,   Kaneohe   Bay, 
Oahu,   Hawaii:    Utilities,    $460,000. 
Outside  the  United  States 
tenth  naval  district 

Naval  Facility,  Ramey  Air  Force  Base, 
Puerto  Rico:   Operational  facilities,  $65,000. 

Naval  Station,  Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto 
Rico:    Troop   housing,   $3,995,000. 

Naval  (Communications  Station,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico:   Operational  facilities,  $87,000. 


ATLANTIC    OCEAN    AREA 

Naval  Faculty,  Eleuthera,  Bahama  Islands: 
Community  faculties,  and  utUities,  $283,000. 

Naval  Station,  Keflavlk,  Iceland:  Commu- 
nity faculties,  $2,834,000. 

EUROPEAN    AREA 

OMEGA  Navigation  Station,  Bratland,  Nor- 
way:   Operational    facUiUes.    $2,954,000. 

PACIFIC    OCEAN    AREA 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Flnegayan, 
Guam,  Mariana  Islands:  Troop  housing,  $1,- 

422,000.  ,  ,      ^     ^^ 

Naval  Faculty,  Guam.  Mariana  Islands:  Op- 
erational facilities.  $4,419,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Guam,  Mariana  Islands: 
Hospital   and    medical    faculties,    $1,354,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Guam,  Mariana 
Islands:  UtUities,  and  real  estate,  $9,396,000. 

Naval  Hospital.  Yokosuka.  Japan:  Hospital 
and  medical  faculties.  $746,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Cubl  Point,  Republic  of 
the  Philippines:  Operational  faculties,  main- 
tenance facilities,  and  supply  faculties.  $1,- 

062  000.  „ 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Sublc  Bay.  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines:  UtUities,  $1,770,- 

Naval  Station,  Sangley  Point,  Republlcof 
the  Philippines:    Supply  faculties,  $120,000.   . 

VARIOUS    LOCATIONS 

Various  Naval  Air  Activities:  Operational 
faculties.  $235,000. 

SEC  202  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  naval  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  converting, 
rehabilitating,  or  installing  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  lncludln#land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appifc^finances 
utilities,  and  equipment  in  the  am^^it  of 
$10,810,000. 

SEC    203    The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  Navy  insUllatlons  and 
facilities    by    proceeding    with    construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Navy  missions 
and  responsibiUties  which  have  been  occa- 
sloneJ  by:   (a)  unforeseen  security  consider- 
ations, (b)   new  weapons  developments,  (c) 
new  and   unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  (d)  improved  produc- 
tion schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construction 
for  inclusion  in  the  next  military  construc- 
tion authorization  Act  would  be  inconsistent 
with   interests  of  national  security,  and  In 
connection  therewith  to  acquire,  construct, 
convert,  rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  Including  land  ac- 
quisition,   site    preparation,    appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment,  in  the  total  amount 
of  $10  000,000:  Provided,  Tliat  the  Secretary 
of   the   Navv.   or   his   designee,  shall   notify 
the   Committees  on   Armed   Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  imme- 
diately upon  reaching  a  decision  to  Imple- 
mentf  of   the   cost   of   construction   of   any 
public  work  undertaken  under  this  section, 
Including  those  real  estate  actions  pertain- 
ing thereto.  This  authorization  vfiW  expire  as 
of  September  30, 1970,  except  for  those  public 
works  projects  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  have  been  notified 
pursuant  to  this  section  prl6r  to  that  date. 
SEC.    204.     (a)     Public    Law    89-188,     as 
amended,  is  amended  in  section  201  under  the 
heading  "Inside  the  Untted  States"  and  sub- 
heading    "NAVAL     WEAPONS    FAClLrTIES     (Field 

Support  Station)"  with  respect  to  Naval  Air 
FnciUty,  El  <3entro,  California,  by  striking  out 
•$400,000"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
"$650,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  89-188.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 602  "$238,909,000"  and  "$324,899,000"  and 
inserting  respectively  in  place  thereof  "$159,- 
000"  and  "$325,149,000". 

Sec  205  (a)  Public  Law  89-568.  as 
amended,  Is  amended  in  section  201  under 
the  heading  "Inside  the  Untted  States  '  and 
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subheading  "na^l  air  ststems  command 
(Field  Support  £t*tlonB)"  with  respect  to 
the  Naval  Air  Stitlon.  Oceana.  Virginia,  by 
striking  out  "$1J4«<S,000"  and  Inserting  in 
place  tijereof  "$1,861,000" 
(b)    Public    La^    89-568. 


as  amended,  is 
amended  by  strlilng  out  in  clause  (2)  of 
section  602  ■$118,769,000"  and  "$142,932,000" 
and  inserting  respectively  in  place  thereof 
"$119,164,000"  and  "$143,327,000". 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Public  Law  90-110,  as 
amended,  is  amen(  led  in  section  201  under  the 
heading  "Inside  t  he  United  States"  al  fol- 
lows: 

(1) 


Under   the 


subheading  "futh  naval 
DISTRICT"  with  res  )ect  to  the  Naval  Amphibi- 
ous Base,  Little  Ci  eek,  Virginia,  and  the  Fleet 
Training  Center.  Iforfollc,  Virginia,  strike  out 
$65,000",  respectively,  and 
Insert  in  place  thereof  "$6,456,000"  and  "$S7,- 
000",  respectively. 

(2)    Under   the  subheading  "sixth   naval 
district"  with  res  ject  to  the  N.'tval  Station. 


Charleston,  South 


048.000 
000". 

(3)   Under 


and  inser ;  in  place  thereof  "$6,058.- 


the 


lubheading  "ninth  naval 

DtSTRiCT;"„wlth  res|  lect  to  the  Nav.\l  Training 
Center.  Qreat  Lak  is.  Illinois,  strike  out  "$6,- 
869.000"  and  inser^  in  place  thereof  "58.760.- 
000". 

(4)    Under 


the 


"eleventh 
the  Marine 
Yuma.  Arizona,   .ind  El 
sferlke  out  "S2.133.000"  and 
$4,918,000".  re?pei  tlvely.  and  ln>;ert  in  place 


NAVAL  DISTRICT"  wth  respcct  to 
Corps  Air  St.itionf 
Toro.  California 


thereof    "$2.179.00p 
spectlvely. 

(5)    Under    the 


Naval   Air   Station 
In^ton,  strike  out 
OOO",'  respectirelv. 
of  "»645  000 "  and 
(6)    Under    tho 


the 


Carolina,  strike  oi<r. 
in  place  thereof  "$ 
(b»   Public    Law 


Ing  In  place  thereo 
(c>  Public  L.1W 
amended  in  claus 
striking  out  "S4 
and  "$461,407,000' 
In  place  thereof 
000".  and  "S470.79( 


THE  United  States 
(1)    Under  the 


Charleston.  South 
356.000"  and  insei^ 
687,000". 

(2)    Under     the 


St.ition.    Imperial 


90-408 

clause    (2)    of   seclion    802 


"$229,726,000"  and 
ing  respectively  in 
000"  and    $241,765JOOO ". 


Carolina,  strike  out  "$4.- 


subheading 


and    "$5,410,000".    re- 


.';ubhea9lng 


"thirteenth 

NAVAL   DISTRICT"   \*th   rcspect   to   the   Naval 

Supply  Depot.  Se.T  ;t!e.  W.ashlns;ton.  and  the 

Whldbev   Island,   Wash- 

"S252.000"   and   "52.626.- 

[ind  insert  in  place  there- 

$3,122,000". 

subheading  "rorRTEEVTH 
NAVAL  DISTRICT"  V  1th  respect  to  the  Navy 
Public  Works  Cer  ter.  Pearl  Harbor.  Oahu. 
Hawaii.  M.arine  C:  rps  Air  Station.  Kaneohe 
Bar.  Oahu.  H;iwail  and  the  Naval  Ammuni- 
tion Depot.  Oahu  Hawaii,  strike  out  "S7.- 
636.000",  *$2. 554.0  (0".  and  "$1,170,000".  re- 
spectivelv.  and  ln<  prt  in  place  thereof  "S8.- 
121.000".  "$3  268.0^0".  and  "$1,619,000",  re- 
spectlvelv. 
(7>   Under 


s  iibheading  "marine  corps 

GROUND     FORCES     FA  -II.ITITS"     With     respeCt     tO 

.the  M.arlne  Corns  9.Tse.  C.imn  Leieune.  North 
"512.507  000'"  and  Insert 
2.754,000". 

90-110.  ,Ts  amended,  is 
amended  in  sectioti  201  under  the  heading 
"OUTSIDE  THE  UNr  ED  STATKs"  and  subhead- 
dtstrict"  with  respect  to 
the  Naval  Hospital ,  Roosere't  Roads.  Puerto 
Rico,  by  .'^trikini;  oft  "$6  283.000"  and  insert- 
"58.181.000". 

90-110.    as    amended.    Is 

5    (2)    of   section    802    by 

5.108.000".     "S39. 515.000". 

and  Inserting  respectively 

"5422.599.000".     •$41,413.- 

.000". 

Sec  207.  (a»  Puhllc  Law  90-408  Is  amended 

In   section    201    ur|der   the   heading   "Inside 

as  follows: 

lubheading  "sixth   naval 


district"  with  res p  set  to'the  Naval  Hospital. 


Carolina,  strike  out  "513.- 
In  place  thereof  "$15. 

subheading     "eleventh 


NAVAL  district"  With  icspect  to  the  Naval  Air 


Beach.    California,   strike 


out  "$5,674,000".  a  Id  insert  in  place  thereof 
"$8,517,000". 

(b)    Public    Law 


is    amended    In 
by   striking   out 
$236,591,000"  and  insert- 
place  thereof  "$234,900.- 


TITLB  in 
Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  eetabUab  or  develop  military  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  In- 
cluding site  preparation,  appurtenances,  util- 
ities, and  equipment,  for  the  following 
projects: 

Inside  the  United  States 
aeronautical  chart  and  information  center 
Aeronautical  Chart  and  Information  Cen- 
ter, Saint  Louis,  Missouri:  Utilities.  $357,000. 

AEROSPACE  DEFENSE  COMMAND 

Duluth  Municipal  Airport.  Duluth.  Min- 
nesota: Maintenance  facilities,  and  com- 
munity facilities,  $225,000. 

Hamilton  Air  Force  Base,  San  Rafael. 
California:  Hospital  facilities,  troop  housing, 
and  real  estate,  $4,647,000. 

Key  West  Naval  Air  Station,  Key  West, 
Florida:  Operational  facilities,  $79,000. 

Klngsley  Field,  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon: 
Operational  facilities.   $303,000. 

NORAI>  Headquarters.  Colorado  Springs. 
Colorado:   Operational  facilities,  $20,800,000. 

Otis  Air  Force  Base.  Falmouth,  Massachu- 
setts: Operational  facilities,  $157,000. 

Perrln  Air  Force  Base.  Sherman.  Texas: 
Maintenance  facilities,  administrative  facili- 
ties, and  troop  housing.  $258,000. 

Peterson  Field.  Colorado  Springs.  Colorado: 
Administrative  facilities  and  troop  bousing. 
51.992,000. 

Rlchards-Gebaur  Air  Force  Base,  Kansas 
Citv.  Missouri:  Maintenance  facilities,  $78.- 
000. 

Stewart  Air  Force  Base.  Newburgh.  New 
York:  Operational  facilities  and  supply  fa- 
cilities. $419,000. 

Suffolk  County  Air  Force  Base.  Westhamp- 
ton  Beach.  New  York:  Utilities.  $1,050,000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base.  Panama  City, 
Florida:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and   troop   housing.   $1,377,000. 

Voik  Field.  Camp  Douglas.  Wisconsin :  Op- 
erational facilities.  5208,000. 

AIR  FORCE  LOGISTICS  COMM,<ND 

GrifHss  Air  Force  Base,  Rome,  New  York: 
Research,  development,  and  test  facilities. 
5315.000. 

Hill  Air  Force  B.-ise.  Ogden.  Utah:  Main- 
tenance facilities  and  administrative  fa- 
cilities. $525,000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio.  Texas: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  fr.cilities.  administrative  facilities, 
community  facilities,  and  utilities,  $5,347,- 
000. 

McClellnn  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento, 
California:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities. 
57.536.000. 

Newark  Air  Force  Station.  Newark.  Ohio: 
Administrative  facilities.  $835,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Macon.  Georgia: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
and  community  facilities,  52,086,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  administrative  facilities,  and 
utilities,  $2,575,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton, 
Ohio:  Research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
cilities, hospital  facilities,  administrative  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities,  $4,825,000. 

AIR    FORCE    SYSTEMS    COMMAND 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
Tullahoma,  Tennessee:  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities.  $1,440,000.    v 

Brooks  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio. 
Texas:  Research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
cilities, $933,000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Muroc.  Califor- 
nia: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
$394,000. 

EgUn  Air  Force  Base,  Valparaiso,  Florida: 


Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
research,  development,  and  test  facilities,- 
supply  facilities,  troop  bousing,  and  utilities, 
$5,897,000. 

HoUoman  Air  Force  Base,  Alamogordo, 
New  Mexico:  Operational  facilities,  main- 
tenance facilities,  research,  development, 
and  test  facilities,  supply  facilities,  and  com- 
munity facilities,  $2,741,000. 

Kirtland  Air  Force  Base.  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico:  Research,  development,  and 
test  facilities,  community  facilities,  and 
utilities.   $1,234,000. 

Los  Angeles  Air  Force  Station,  Los  An- 
geles, California:  Operational  facilities,  re- 
search development,  and  test  facilities,  and 
administrative  facilities.  $1,039,000. 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base.  Cocoa.  Florida: 
Maintenance  facilities,  community  facilities, 
and  utilities,  $1,108,000. 

Eastern  Test  Range.  Cocoa,  Florida:  Op- 
erational facilities,  $43,000. 

Western  Test  Range,  Lompoc.  California: 
Research,  development,  and  test  facilities, 
$2,105,000. 

Satellite  Tracking  Facilities:  Operational 
facilities  and  utilities.  $2,771,000. 

AIR    TRAINING    COMMAND 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  Columbus, 
Missl.sslppi :  Operational  and  training  facili- 
ties and  maintenance  facilities.  $635,000. 

Craig  Air  Force  Base.  Selma.  Alabama: 
Training  facilities  and  troop  housing, 
$443,000. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base.  Biloxl.  Mississippi: 
Training  facilities,  hospital  facilities,  and 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities, 
$2,144,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas:  Training  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities,  54.625.000. 

Laredo  Air  Force  Base,  Laredo,  Texas:  Op- 
en".: i<jnal  facilities,  S378.000. 

Laughlin  Air  Force  Base,  Del  Rio,  Texas: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facili- 
ties, and  troop  housing,  $1,718,000. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base.  Denver.  Colorado: 
Training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities. 
f.upplj  facilities,  and  troop  housing,  $5,864,- 
000. 

Mather  Air  Force  Base,  Sabramento,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  and  troop 
housing,  .'i.2.223.000. 

Moody  Air  Force  Base.  Valdosta.  Georgia: 
Operational  facilities,  and  community  fa- 
cilities. $703,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio, 
Tc-xas:   Troop  housing.  $1,151,000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base.  Lubbock.  Texas: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facili- 
ties,  and  community  facilities.  5902.000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base.  Wichita  Falls. 
Tcj;as:  Maintenance  facilities,  and  troop 
housing  and  community  facilit:es.  $4,012,000. 

Webb  Air  Force  Base.  Big  Spring,  Texas: 
Operational  facilities.  $435,000. 

Williams  Air  Force  Base,  Chandler,  Ari- 
zona: Hospital  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
real  estate,  S4.326.000. 

ALASKAN    AIR    COMMAND 

Eislson  Air  Force  Base.  Fairbanks,  Alaska: 
Utilities.  C-578.000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base.  Anchorage. 
Alaska:  Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities,  and  utilities,  $6.- 
969.000. 

Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
community  facilities,  and  utilities,  $6,370,000. 

HEADQUARTERS  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

Ellington  Air  Foice  Base.  Houston.  Texas: 
Operational  facilities  and  real  estate,  $957.- 
000. 

HEADQUARTERS    COMMAND 

Andrews  Air  FNsrce  Base.  Camp  Springs, 
Maryland :  Operational  facilities  and  utilities, 
$813,000. 
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MILITAKT  AIRLIFT  COMMAND 


Altua  Air  Force  Base,  Altus,  Oklahoma: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
and  troop  housing.  $5,358,000. 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina:  OperaOonal  facilities,  troop 
housing,  and  utlUtles,  $3,192,000. 

Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Dover,  Delaware:  Op- 
erational facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  utilities  and  real  estate, 
$7,519,000.  „    . 

McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  troop  housing,  $1,699,000. 

McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  Wrightstown.  New 
Jersey  Operational  facilities,  supply  facili- 
ties, community  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$1,664,000. 

Norton  Air  Force  Base,  San  Bernardino. 
California:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  supply  facilities,  troop  hous- 
ing, and  utilities,  $3,134,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Belleville,  Illinois: 
Troop  housing,  $329,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Fairfield,  Calliornla: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  hospital 
facilities,  admlnlstraUve  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties, $11,865,000. 

PACIFIC     AIB     FORCES 

Hickam  Air  Force  Base,  Honolulu,  Hawaii: 
Maintenance  facilities,  community  facilities, 
and  utilities,  $480,000. 

STRATEGIC     AIR     COMMAND 


Barksdale  Ahr  Force  Base.  Shreveport, 
Louisiana:  Operational  facilities.  $312,000. 

Beale  Air  Force  Base,  MarysviUe.  Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance  facilities.  8126.000. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Worth,  Texas: 
Operational  facilities  and  maintenance  facil- 
ities, $236,000. 

Castle  Air  Force  Base,  Merced,  California: 
Troop  housing,  $597,000. 

Davls-Monthan  Air  Force  Base.  Tucson. 
Arizona:  Training  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities, 
$2,038,000. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  Rapid  City,  South 
Dakota:  Operational  facilities,  community 
facilities,  and  utilities,  $1,074,000. 

Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming:  Community  facilities, 
$587,000. 

Palrchild  Air  Force  Base,  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  administrative  facil- 
ities, and  troop  housing  and  community  fa- 
cilities, $5,236,000. 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base.  Grand  Forks. 
North  Dakota:  Maintenance  facilities, 
$178,000. 

Grlssom   Air  Force   Base,   Peru,   Indiana: 
Maintenance  facilities  and  utilities.  $231,000. 
K.  I.  Sawyer  Municipal  Airport.  Marquette, 
Michigan:  Maintenance  faculties,  $342,000. 

Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base.  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas:  Maintenance  facilities.  $186,000. 

Loring  Air  Force  Base.  Limestone.  Maine: 

Maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities,  $255,000. 

Malmstrom   Air   Force   Base,   Great   Falls. 

Montana:  Operational  facilities  and  utilities, 

$284,000. 

Marct  Air  Force  Base,  Riverside.  California; 
Administrative  facilities.  $4,210,000. 
Minot  Air  Force  Base,  Minot,  North  Dakota: 
^  Maintenance  facilities,  $265,000. 

y  Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Omaha,  Nebraska: 

\  Operational  facilities,  community   facilities, 

\        and  utilities,  $2,908,000. 
\         Pease   Air   Force    Base,   Portsmouth,   New 
\  Hampshire:  Operational  facilities  and  main- 
\tenance  faclliUes,  $263,000. 
\  giattsburgh  Air  Force  Base,  Plattsburgh. 
N^  York:  Maintenance  facilities:  $174,000. 
/     Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  Lompoc.  Cali- 
fornia: UtUitles.  $394,000. 

Westover  Air  Force  Base,  Chicopee  Falls, 
Massachusetts:  Troop  housing  and  utilities, 
$994,000. 

Wurtsmlth  Air  Force  Base.  Oscoda,  Michi- 
gan: Maintenance  facillUes,  $156,000. 


TACTICAL  AIR   COMMAND 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Austin,  Texas: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $415,000. 

Blythevllle  Air  Force  Base,  Blythevllle, 
Arkansas:  Training  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  hospital  facilities,  and  troop  hous- 
ing $3,177,000.  ^,   _, 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  CTovis,  New  Mexico: 
Maintenance  facilities  and  community  facil- 
ities, $939,000.  ^     ^      ,  . 

England  Air  Force  Base,  Alexandria,  Louisi- 
ana: Operational  and  training  facilities,  sup- 
ply facilities,  and  troop  housing,  $1,372,000. 
Forbes  Air  Force  Base,  Topeka,  Kansas: 
Maintenance  faculties,  administrative  facil- 
ities, troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $1,608,000. 
George  Air  Force  Biso,  Vlctorvllle,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  supply  facili- 
ties, administrative  facilities,  community 
facilities,  and  utilities,  $1,284,000. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Homestead, 
Florida:   Troop  housing,  $198,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Hampton,  Virginia: 
■  Operational     facilities     and     administrative 
facilities,  $560,000. 

Luke  Air  Force  Base.  Phoenix,  Arizona: 
Operational  facilities,  $882,000. 

MacDill  Air  Force  Base,  Tampa,  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
and  utilities,  $642,000. 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  Wichita.  Kansas: 
Troop  housln<?.  $231,000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base.  Mountain 
Home.  Idaho:  Operational  facilities,  main- 
tenance faciUtles.  and  troop  housing, 
$1,478,000. 

NelUs  Air  Force  Base.  Las  Vegas.  Nevada: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
and  troop  housing,  $3,547,000. 

Pope  Air  Force  Base,  Fayetteville,  North 
Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  administrative  facilities,  and  troop 
housing,  $2,097,000. 

Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base,  Golds- 
boro!  North  Carolina :  Maintenance  facilities, 
$137,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  Sumter.  South  Caro- 
lina: Operational  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,   and  troop  housing.   $1,707,000. 


UNITED     STATES     AIR     FORCE     ACADEMY 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado:  Training  facilities,  admin- 
istrative facilities,  and  utilities,  $551,000. 

AIRCRAFT    CONTROL    AND    WARNING    STSTEM 

Various  Locations:  Maintenance  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  and 
utillUes,  $1,521,000. 

UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  SECURITT  SERVICE 

Goodfellow  Air  Force  Base,  San  Angelo, 
Texas:   Troop  housing,  $957,000. 

OUTSIDE     THE     UNITED     STATES 
AEROSPACE   DEFENSE  COMMAND 

Various  Locations:  Maintenance  facilities, 
$407,000. 

AIR    FORCE    SYSTEMS    COMMAND 

Western  Test  Range:  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  faciUtles,  $2,292,000. 

Satellite  Tracking  Facilities:  Operational 
facilities  and  uUlities,  $637,000. 

PACIFIC    AIR    FORCES 

Various  Locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
community  faclUUes.  and  utilities.  $8,339,000. 

STRATEGIC     AIB     COMMAND 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  Guam:  Opera- 
tlonal  facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  sup- 
ply facilities,  and  community  facilities, 
$1,265,000. 

UNITED    STATES   AIR   FORCES   IN    EUROPE 

Germany :  Operational  facilities  and  supply 
facilities.  $5,186,000. 

United  Kingdom:  Operational  facUiUes. 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  faculties,  and 
troop  housing.  $7,640,000. 

Various  LocaUons:  Operational  faculties, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  uUUUes,  $678,000. 


UNTTED  STATES  AIR  FORCES  SOUTHERN  COMMAND 

Howard  Air  Force  Base.  Canal  Zone:  Op- 
erational faculties,  maintenance  faciUtles. 
and  troop  housing,  $3,802,000. 

UNrrED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  SECURrTY  SERVICE 

Various  Locations:  Operational  facilities, 
community  facilities,  and  utilities,  $794^00. 
Sec  302.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  classified  military 
installations  and  faculties  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  in- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
araUon,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment in  the  total  amount  of  $29,873,000. 

Sec    303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  installa- 
tions  and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changes  in  Air 
Force    missions    and    responsibilities    which 
have  been  occasioned  by:  (a)  unforeseen  se- 
curity considerations,   (b)   new  weapons  de- 
velopments,   (c)     new    and    unforeseen    re- 
search and  development  requirements,  or  (d) 
.  improved  production  schedules,  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  determines  that  deferral  of 
such  construction  for  inclusion  in  the  next 
Military     Construction     Authorlzatton     Act 
v.'ould  be  inconsistent  with  Interest  of  na- 
tional security,  and  In  connection  therewith 
to  acquire,   construct,  convert,  rehabilitate, 
or    instaU    permanent   or    temporary    public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utUltles,  and  equip- 
ment in  the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000:  Pro- 
vidcd.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
or  h's  designee,  shaU  notify  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  immediately  upon  reach- 
In"  a  final  decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost 
of  "construction  of  any  public  work  under- 
taken   under    this   seclion.    including   those 
real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto^  This 
authorization  will  expire  as  of  September  30. 
1970    except  for  those  public  works  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  have   been   notified   pursuant   to 
this  Ecction  prior  to  that  date.         „„  ,,„ 

SEC.  304.  (a)  Public  Law  90-110.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading  •  In- 
sroE  THE  UNrrED  STATES"  in  section  301.  as 

follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "air  training 
COMMAND"  with  respect  to  Chanute  Air 
Force  Base.  Rantoul.  Illinois,  strike  out  $2,- 
523.000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$3,507,- 

000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "pacific  air 
FORCE"  with  respect  to  Hickam  Air  Force 
Base.  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  strike  out  •■»2,566.- 
000"   and   insert   in    place    thereof    "$3,034.- 

000". 

(3)  Under  the  subheading  "strategic  air 
COMMAND"  With  respect  to  Wurtsmith  Air 
Force  Base.  Oscoda.  Michigan,  strike  out  "$l.- 
063.000"   and   insert  In  place   thereof  ■  $1,- 

628,000".  „ 

(4)  Under  the  subheading  'tactical  air 
COMMAND"  with  respect  to  Langley  Air  Fcrce 
Base,  Hampton,  Virginia,  strike  out  "»2.243.- 
OOO"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$2,744,000  . 

(b)  Public  Law  90-110,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  under  the  heading  "Outstoe  the 
United  States"  In  section  301  as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "strategic  air 
COMMAND"  With  respect  to  Goose  Air  Base, 
Canada,  strike  out  "$90,000"  and  Insert  In 
place  thereof  "$136,000". 

(c)  Public  Law  90-110,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 802  "$312,050,000".  "$26,904,000' .  and 
••$398  376  000"  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
"$314,578,000".  "$26,950,000".  and  "$400,- 
950,000".  respectively. 

TITLE  IV 
Sec  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  es- 
tebllsh  or  develop  mlUtary  installations  and 
facllltie*  by  acquiring.  construcUng.  convert- 
ing   rehabiUUting.  or  InstaUing  permanent 
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or   temporary 
preparation, 
equipment,  for 
lowing  projects: 

Insidk  THi; 


public   works,   Including   site 

nances,     utilities    and 

defense  agencies  for  the  fol- 


DEFENSE 

Sandla      Base. 
$420,000. 

Manzano    Base. 
$36,000. 

DEFENSE 


UNiTKn  States 

ATOIlilC    SUPPOBT    ACENCT 

Jew      Mexico:      Utilities, 


Supi  ly 


Defense 
lumbus.  Ohio 

Defense   Depot, 
vanla:  Supply 

Defense  Depot, 
ply  facilities.  $827 

Defense  Depot. 
clUtles  and  utilities 

Defense    General 
mond.  Virginia 

Defense 
Facility.  Atchison 

Defense  Personnel 
delphia.     Pennsyv 
$603,000. 

Defense-  Depot, 
ties.  3882UM)0. 


SUPPLY    ACENCT 

Construction  Supply  Center.  Co- 
facilities.  $300,000. 
VIechanlcsburg.   Pennsyl- 
faclllties.  $318,000. 

Wemphls,  Tennessee:  Sup- 


0)0. 

Ogden.  Utah:    Supply   fa- 
$477,000. 

Supply    Center,    Rlch- 
Ut|lltles.  $173,000. 

„        Plant      Equipment 

Kansas:  Utilities.  $39,000. 

Support  Center.  Phila- 

a :      Supply      facilities, 


Indust  rial 


i  rtlo 


rracy,    California:    Utlll- 


SECURITT    AGENCY 

land :     Troop    housing 
I  Es,  $4,678,000. 
Station.  Virginia:  Supply 


Miry 


N.*TIONAL 

Fort    Meade, 
facilities  and  utlllt 

Vint  Hill  Farms 
facilities.  $1,000.00(1 

Classified  Locaticfi:  Operational  facilities 
$3,564,000. 

Outside  t 


elo) 


Provic  ?d 


DEFENSE    ATO 

Johnston    Islanc 
$1,903,000. 

Sec.    402.    The 
establish  or  deve 
ties  which  he 
security  of  the  Uni 
tion  therewith  to 
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"ITLE  V 
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shall  Include  the  authority  to  acquire  land 
and  Interests  In  land,  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land,  or  other- 
wise. 

Family  Housing  vmlts — 

(a)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  twelve 
hundred  units.  $25,660,000; 

Port  Huachuca,  Arizona,  one  hundred 
units. 

Port  Bennlng,  Georgia,  tjiree  hundred  and 
for^l^nlts. 

■roTt  Leavenworth.  Kansas,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  units. 

Fort  Polk.  Louisiana,  two  hundred  and 
sixty  units. 

Fort  Meade,  Maryland,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  units. 

Vlrrt  Hill  Farms  Station.  Virginia,  one  hun- 
dred units. 

(b)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  units, 
$48,092,000: 

Naval  Station.  Adak.  Alaska,  one  hundred 
units. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Yuma,  Arizona, 
one  hundred  units. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia, one  hundred  and  two  units. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore,  California,  one 
hundred  and  ninety  units. 

Naval  Station,  Key  West,  Florida,  two  hun- 
dred units. 

Naval  Air  Test  Center.  Patuxent  River. 
Maryland,  two  hundred  units. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Quonset  Point,  Rhode 
Island,  two  hundred  units. 

Armed  Forces  Staff  College.  Norfolk.  Vlr- 
gina.  fortv-eight  units. 

Naval  Complex.  Bremerton,  Washington, 
two  hundred  units. 

Naval  Facility.  Pacific  Beach.  Washington, 
ten  units. 

Naval  Station.  Guam,  two  hundred  units. 
Naval  Station.  Keflavlk.  Iceland,  one  hun- 
dred units. 

Naval  Station,  Subic  Bay.  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  three  hundred  units. 

Naval  Communication  Station.  San  Mi- 
guel. Republic  of  the  Philippines,  one  hun- 
dred units. 

(c)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  units, 
S3  4. 580 .000: 

Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona, 
three  hundred  units. 

Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  units. 

Blytheville  Air  Force  Base,  Arkansas,  two 
hundred  units. 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  three  hun- 
dred units. 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  Kansas,  one 
hundred  units. 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  Nevada,  three  hun- 
dred xmits. 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  one  hun- 
dred units. 

Clark  Air  Base,  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
two  hundred  units. 

Sec  502.  Authorization  for  the  construc- 
tion of  family  hotosing  provided  in  this  Act 
shall  be  subject,,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe,  to 
the  following  limitations  on  cost,  which  shall 
Include  shades,  screens,  ranges,  refrigerators, 
and  all  other  installed  equipment  and  fix- 
tures : 

( a )  The  average  unit  cost  for  each  military 
department  for  all  units  of  family  housing 
constructed  in  the  United  States  (other  than 
Hawaii  and  Alaska)  and  Puerto  Rico  shall 
not  exceed  $21,500  including  the  cost  of  the 
family  unit  and  the  proportionate  costs  of 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  and  in- 
stallation of  utilities. 

(b)  No  family  housing  unit  in  the  areas 
listed  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  coiistructed 
at  a  total  cost  exceeding  $40,000  including 
the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and  the  propor- 
tionate costs  of  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, and  installation  of  utilities. 

(c>    When  family  housing  units  are  con- 


structed in  areas  other  thjiji  those  listed  In 
subsection  (a)  the  average  cost  of  all  such 
units  shall  not  exceed  $32,000  and  In  no  event 
shall  the  cost  of  any  unit  exceed  $40,000.  The 
cost  llmlteUons  of  this  subsection  shall  in- 
clude the  co6t  of  the  family  unit  and  the 
proportionate  costs  of  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  and   installation  of  utilities. 

Sec.  503.  Except  as  provided  In  section  504 
of  this  Act.  and  notwithstanding  the  limita- 
tions contained  In  prior  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Acts  on  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  family  housing,  the  limitations  on 
such  cost  contained  In  section  502  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  all  prior  authorizations 
for  construction  of  family  housing  not  here- 
tofore repealed  and  for  which  construction 
contracts  have  not  been  executed  by  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  504.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
and  nothing  contained  In  section  603  of 
Public  Law  90-408  (82  Stat.  367.  388)  shall 
be  deemed  to  affect  the  cost  limitations  pro- 
vided in  subsection  602(d)  of  Public  Law  90- 
408  (82  Stat.  367.  388)  with  respect  to  con- 
struction of  family  housing  units  at  George 
Air  Force  Base.  California. 

Sec.  505.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  accomplish  alter- 
ations, additions,  expansions  or  extensions 
not  otherwise  authorized  by  law.  to  existing 
public  quarters  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed — 

(a)  for  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
$2,101,000. 

(b)  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
$4,500,000. 

(c)  for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
$4,500,000. 

(d)  for  the  Defense  Agencies.  $439,000. 
Sec  506.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 

designee,  is  authorized  to  construct,  or 
otherwise  acquire.  In  foreign  countries,  thirty 
family  housing  units.  This  authority  shall 
include  the  authority  to  acquire  land 
and  interests  in  land,  and  shall  be 
limited  to  such  projects  as  may  be  funded 
by  use  of  excess  foreign  currencies  when  so 
provided  in  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation Acts.  The  authorization  contained 
in  this  section  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
cost  limitations  set  forth  In  section  502  of 
this  Act:  Provided.  That  no/amlly  housing 
unit  constructed  or  acquljried  pursuant  to 
this  authorization  shall  cost  in  excess  of 
$60,000  including  the  cost  of  the  family 
unit  arid  the  proportionate  costs  of  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  and  installation 
of  utilities. 

Sec.  507.  Section  515  of  Public  Law  84-161 
(69  Stat.  324.  352)  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1969  and  1970"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '■1970 
and  I97r'  and  by  inserting  in  the  last  sen- 
tence following  the  word  "Kansas."  the  words 
"the  Naval  Supply  Corps  School.  Athens. 
Georgia,  and  for  personnel  assigned  to  Army 
Air  Defense  Command  Headquarters.  Colo- 
rado Springs.  Colorado.". 

Sec  508.  Section  507  of  Public  Law  88-174 
(77  Stat.  307.  326)  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1969  and  1970"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1970  and  1971" 

Sec.  509.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
his  designee,  is  authorized  to  contract  for 
the  construction  of  not  to  exceed  two  thou- 
sand family  housing  units  on  lands  in  Japan 
under  United  States  control  in  support  of 
military  activities  and  forces  In  Japan,  and 
not  to  exceed  four  thousand  family  housing 
units  on  lands  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines under  United  States  control  in  support 
of  military  activities  and  forces  in  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  and  for  such  pur- 
pose to  enter  into  Installment  payment  con- 
struction contracts  which  shall  in  no  event 
provide  for  payment  over  a  period  longer  than 
fifteen  years  nor  require  payments  exceeding 
an  average  of  $185  per  unit  per  month:  Pro- 
vided. That  all  such  family  housing  units 
shall  be  subject  to  the  maximum  floor  area 
limitations  Imposed  by  sections  4774,  7574, 
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and  9774  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and 
to  the  average  and  maximum  unit  cost  lim- 
itations imposed  by  subsection  502(c)  of  thU 

Act. 

Sec.  510.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  relocate  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  family  housing  units  to 
military  Installations  where  there  are  hous- 
ing shortages,  from  Installations  as  follows: 
two  hundred  relocatable  units  from  Klnche- 
loe  Air  Force  Base,  Michigan,  eighteen  re- 
locatable units  from  Sundance  Air  Force 
Station,  Wyomln„;  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  United  States  manufactured  units 
from  a  classified  ovr-seas  location:  ProrJded, 
That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  notify 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of 
the  proposed  new  locations  and  estimated 
costs,  and  no  contract  shall  be  awarded  with- 
in thirty  days  of  such  notification. 

Sec.  511.  (a)  Section  7574  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 
•'(f)  The  maximum  limitations  prescribed 
by  subsections  (a),  (d).  and  (e)  may  be  In- 
creased up  to  15  per  centum  If  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  determines  that 
such  Increase  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
Government  to  permit  award  of  a  turnkey 
construction  contract  for  family  housing  to 
the  contractor  offering  the  most  satisfactory 
proposal." 

(b)  Sections  4774  and  9774  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  are  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection  at  the  end  of 
each: 

"(h)  The  maximum  limitations  prescribed 
by  subsections  (a),  (f),  and  (g)  may  be  In- 
creased up  to  15  per  centum  If  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  determines  that 
such  increase  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Government  to  permit  award  of  a  turnkey 
construction  contract  for  family  housing  to 
the  contractor  offering  the  most  satisfactory 
proposal." 

Sec  512.  The  third  clause  of  section  501 
(b)  of  Pubhc  Law  87-554  (76  Stat.  223.  237) 
as  added  by  section  606  of  Public  Law  90-110 
(81  Stat.  279,  304) ,  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "and  (3)  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  for  the  purpose  of  debt  serv- 
ice, proceeds  of  the  handling  and  the  dis- 
posal of  family  housing  of  t!ie  Department 
of  Defense.  Including  related  land  and  im- 
provements, whether  handled  or  disposed  of 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  or  any  other 
Federal  Agency,  but  less  these  expenses  pay- 
able pursuant  to  section  204(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  485(b)). 
to  remain  available  until  expended." 

Sec.  513.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  limiting  the  term  of  a  contract, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  designee, 
may  enter  into  contracts  for  periods  of  not 
more  than  5  years  for  suppUes  and  services 
required  for  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  family  housing  for  which  funds  would 
otherwise  be  available  only  within  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  appropriated. 

Sec.  514.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  accomplish  repairs 
and  Improvements  to  existing  pubUc  quar- 
ters in  amounts  in  excess  of  the  $10,000  limi- 
tation prescribed  In  section  610(a)  of  Public 
Law  90-UO  as  amended  (81  Stet.  279,  305), 
as  follows: 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama,  one  unit, 
$11,000. 

United    States    Military    Academy.    West 
Point.  New  York,  thirty-nine  units,  $513,200. 
Naval  Station,  Adak,  Alaska,  twenty  units, 
$232,000. 

Marine  Corps  Barracks.  Washington.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  four  units.  $108,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  Parris  Island. 
South  Carolina,   one  unit,  $14,100. 

SEC.  515.  Subsection  601(b)  of  Public  Law 


90-408  (82  Stat.  367,  387)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$15.725,000"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$17,000,000." 

Sec  516.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  his  designee,  for  military  family 
housing  as  authorized  by  law  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes: 

(a)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
family  housing.  Including  improvements  to 
adequate  quarters.  Improvements  to  inade- 
quate quarters,  minor  construction,  rental 
guarantee  payments,  construction  and  ac- 
oulsitlon  of  trailer  court  facilities,  and  plan- 
ning, an  amount  not  to  exceed  $127,733,000, 

''(b)  for  support  of  military  family  housing, 
including  operating  expenses,  leasing,  main- 
tenance of  real  property,  payments  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  mortgage  debts  In- 
curred payments  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  mortgage  Insurance  pre- 
miums, authorized  under  section  222  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  as  amended  ( 12  U.S.C. 
1715m).  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $563,685.- 

000. 

TITLE  VI 


HOMEOWNERS    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  601.  Section  701  of  Public  Law  90- 
110  (81  Stat.  279,  306)  is  amended  by  chang- 
ing the  semicolon  to  a  period  after  "$27,000,- 
000"  and  deleUng  all  language  thereafter. 

Sec  602.  Section  1013  of  Public  Law  89- 
754  (80  Stat.  1255.  1290)  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: ,        ,.       .. 

(a)  In  the  third  sentence  of  subsection 
1013(c)  after  the  word  "installation"  delete 
the  phrase  "and  prior  to  the  one  hundred 
and  twentieth  day  after  the  enactment  of 

this  Act.".  „  ^     ^ 

(b)  At  the  end  of  subsection  1013(d)  de- 
lete the  period.  subsUtute  a  colon  therefor, 
and  add  the  following:  "Provided  further, 
That  no  properties  in  foreign  countries  shall 
be  acquired  under  this  section.." 

TITLE  VII 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec   701.  The   Secretary  of   each   military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop Installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,   as  amended   (31   U.S.C.  529) 
and  sections  4774(d)  and  9774(d)  of  tlUe  10. 
United  States  Code.  The  authority  to  place 
permanent   or   temporary   improvements   on 
land  Includes  authority  for  surveys,  adminis- 
tration, overhead,  planning,  and  supervision 
incident  to  construction.  That  authority  may 
be  exercised  before  title  to  the  land  is  ap- 
proved   under    section    355    of    the    Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended    (40  U.S.C.  255),  and 
even  though  the  land  is  held  temporarily.  The 
authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land  In- 
cludes authorltv  to  make  svirveys  and  to  ac- 
quire land,  and  Interests  In  land  (Including 
temporary  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange 
of  Government-owned  land,  or  otherwise. 

Sec  702.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  but  appropriations 
for  public  workr  projects  authorized  by  titles 
I   II.  III.  IV.  and  V  shall  not  exceed — 

(1)  for  title  I:  Inside  the  United  States. 
$131,880,000;  outside  the  United  States,  $114,- 
478,000;   or  a  total  of  $246,358,000. 

(2)  for  title  II:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$223  022,000;  outside  the  United  States,  $30,- 
742,C>00;  section  202,  $10,810,000;  or  a  total  of 
$264,574,000. 

(3)  for  title  IH:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$200  532,000;  outside  the  United  States,  $31.-, 
040,000:  section  302,  $29,873,000;  or  a  total   of  ■ 
$261,445,000. 

(4)  for  Utle  IV:  A  total  of  $40,220,000. 

(5)  for  title  V:  Military  family  housing, 
$691,418,000. 

Sec  703.  Any  of  the  amounts  named  In 
titles  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  of  this  Act,  may.  In  the 


dUcretlon  of  the  SecreUry  concerned,  be  in- 
creased by  5  per  centum  for  projects  inside 
the  United  States  (other  than  Alaska)  and  by 
10  per  fcentum  for  projects  outside  the  United 
States  or  in  Alaska,  if  he  determines  In  the 
case  of  any  particular  project  that  such  In- 
crease (1)  is  required  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
meeting  unusual  variations  In  cost  arising   n 
connection  with  that  project,  and  (2)  could 
not  have  been  reasonably  anticipated  at  the 
time    such    project    was    submitted    to    tne 
Congress.   If.   in   order   to   proceed   with   any 
project  authorized  in  said  titles,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  determines 
that  any  of  the  amounts  named  therein  must 
be   increased   by   more   than   the   applicable 
percentage  stated  above,  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned  may   proceed   with   such    project   so 
long  as  the  price  does  not  exceed  a  toUl  of 
15  per  centum  above  the  amount  authorized 
by  Congress:  And  further  provided.  That  he 
-hall  notify  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
prior  to  award  of  contract  in  implementaUon 
thereof   However,  the  total  costs  of  all  proj- 
cts  m  each  such  title  may  not  be  more  than 
the   total   amount  authorized   to  be  appro- 
priated for  projects  In  that  title. 

Sec    704    Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  Its  possessions  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  Corps  ol  En- 
gineers,   Denartment   of    the    Army,    or    the 
Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command.  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  his  designee  determines  that 
because  such  jurisdiction  and  supervision  Is 
wholly  impracticable  such  contracts  should 
be    executed    under    the    jurisdiction    and 
supervision  of  another  department  or  Gov- 
ernment agencv.  and  shall  be  awarded.  Inso- 
far as  practicable,  on  a  competitive  basis  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  If  the  natlonn 
security  will  not  be  Impaired  and  the  award 
is   consistent   with   chapter    137   of   title    10. 
United   States   Code.   Regulations   Issued   by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  Implementing  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  provide  the 
department  or  agency  requiring  such  con- 
struction   with    the    right    to    select    either 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the 
Army,   or   the   Naval   Facilities   Engineering 
Command.  Department   of  the  Navy,  as   Its 
construction  agent  providing  that  under  the 
facts   and   circumstances   that   exist   at   the 
time   of   the   selection   of   the   construction 
neent    such  selection  will  not  result  In  any 
increased    cost    to    the   United    States.   The 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments  shall 
report  semiannually  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate    and    the   Speaker   of   the   House    ef 
Representatives  with  respect  to  all  contracts 
awarded  on  other  than  a  competitive  basis 
to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

Sec  705.  (a)  As  of  October  1.  1970.  all  au- 
thorizations for  military  public  works  (other 
than  family  housing)  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  Secretary  of  a  military  department  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  or  devel- 
opment of  military  Installations  and  facili- 
ties, and  all  authorizations  for  appropriations 
therefor  that  are  contained  In  titles  I.  II.  III. 
IV  and  V  of  the  Act  of  July  21.  1968.  Ptibllc 
Law  90-408  (82  Stat.  367),  and  all  such  au- 
thorizations contained  In  Acts  approved  be- 
fore July  22,  1968,  and  not  superseded  or 
otherwise  modified  by  a  later  authorization 
are  repealed  except — 

( 1 )  authorizations  for  public  works  and  for 
appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth  In 
these  Acts  In  the  titles  that  contain  the  gen- 
eral  provisions; 

(2)  authorizations  for  public  works  proj- 
ects as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
l>een  obligated  for  construction  contracts  or 
land  acquisitions  In  whole  or  in  part  before 
October  1.  1970.  and  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations therefor;  and 
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Acts  on  unit  costs,  the  limitations  on  such 
costs  contained  in  this  section  shall  apply 
to  all  prior  authorizations  for  such  construc- 
tion not  heretofore  repealed  and  for  which 
construction  contracts  have  not  been  award- 
ed by  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  707.  Section  607(b)  of  Public  Law  89- 
188,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "December  31.  1970"  wherever  they 
appear  and  inserting  in_  lieu  thereof  "De- 
cember 31.  1975". 

Sec.  708.  Title  18,  section  1507.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows:  After 
the  words  "administration  of  Justice"  ap- 
pearing in  line  2  Insert  "or  the  conduct  of 
military  and  defense  affairs.";  after  the  words 
"court  officer"  appearing  in  line  3  insert  "or 
military  or  civilian  employees  of  the  Defense 
Department. ';  after  the  words  "court  officer" 
appearing  in  line  6  insert  "or  in  the  Pentagon 
building  or  on  federally  owned  property  ap- 
purtenapt  thereto. ";  at  the  end  of  the  last 
sentence  insert  "Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
Interfere  with  or  prevent  the  exercise  of  all 
other,  available,  civil  and  criminal  reme- 
dies.'. 

Sec.  709.  The  President  is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish and  conduct  an  International  Aero- 
nautical Exposition  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "exposition"),  with  appropri- 
ate emphasis  on  military  aviation,  at  a  loca- 
tion of  his  choice  within  the  United  States. 
The  exposition  shall  be  held  at  such  time, 
but  not  later  than  1971.  as  the  President  may 
deem  appropriate. 

For  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  expo- 
sition, the  President  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  officers  and  employees  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates; 

(2)  to  obtain  temporary  or  intermittent 
services  as  authorized  by  section  3109(b)  ol 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  $100  per  diem  in  the  case  of  any 
individual: 

(3)  to  charge  and  collect  admission,  ex- 
hibition, and  other  fees; 

(4)  to  accept  donations  ol  money,  prop- 
ertv.  or  personal  services: 

(5)  to  request  the  head  of  any  department 
or  agency  to  detail  personnel  to  assist  in  the 
conduct  of  the  exposition,  and  the  head  of 
each  such  department  or  agency  is  author- 
ized to  detail  personnel  for  such  purpose, 
with  or  without  relmbvirsement; 

(6)  to  acquire  (by  purchase,  lease,  or 
otherwise),  construct,  maintain,  and  im- 
prove real  and  personal  property  and  In- 
terests therein; 

(7)  to  enter  and  perform,  with  any  person 
or  body  politic,  contracts,  leases,  cooperative 
agreements,  or  other  transactions  on  such 
terms  as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
(41  use.  5)  and  section  321  of  the  Act  of 
June  30.  1932   (40  U.S.C.  303b); 

(8)  to  establish  and  prescribe  the  func- 
tions of  such  advisory  committees  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate;  and 

(9)  subject  to  sucli  supervision  and  re- 
view as  he  may  prescribe,  to  delegate  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, or  to  such  other  person  he  may 
select  any  of  his  authority  ynder  this  Act. 

No  officer  or  employee  appointed  to  a  posi- 
tion under  this  Act  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  payable  under  the  General  Schedule  of 
chapter  53  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
as  amended,  nor  shall  any  such  officer  or 
employee  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  the  rate  payable  under  the  General 
Schedule  to  an  officer  or  employee  in  a  posi- 
tion of  the  same  level  of  difficulty  and 
responsibility. 


Individuals  appointed  under  this  Act  to 
positions  in  recognized  trades  or  crafts,  or 
in  unskilled,  semiskilled,  or  skilled  manual 
labor  occupations,  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion in  accordance  with  prevailing  wage  board 
rates  at  the  location  selected  by  the 
President. 

Any  property  acquired  under  this  Act  and 
remaining  upon  the  termination  of  the  ex- 
position shall  become  the  property  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  such  other  Federal 
department  or  agency  as  the  President  may 
direct. 

The  net  revenues  derived  from  the  exposi- 
tion, after  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
exposition,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  Unted  States  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts. 

To  the  extent  that  appropriations  made  to 
any  Government  department  or  agency  are 
available  for  such  purpose,  such  department 
or  agency  is  authorized  to  participate  in 
the  exposition,  as  an  exhibitor  or  otherwise. 

There  are  authorl2ed  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $750,000.  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Simis  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  710.  Titles  I.  U.  III.  IV,  V.  VI.  and  VII 
of  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1970." 

TITLE  VIII 

RESERVE    FORCES    FACILITIES 

Sec.  801.  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  establish  or  develop  additional  facilities 
for  the  Reserve  Forces,  including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  therefor,  but  the  cost  of  such 
facilities  shall  not  exceed — 

( 1 )  For  Department  of  the  Army : 

(a)  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  $13,200,000.  ' 

( b )  Army  Reserve,  $6,000,000. 

(2)  For  Department  of  the  Navy:  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserves.  $8,500,000. 

(3)  For  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

(a)  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  $11,500,000; 

( b)  Air  Force  Reserve.  $4,000,000. 

Sec.  802.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  es- 
tablish or  develop  installations  and  facilities 
under  this  title  without  regard  to  section 
3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  529).  and  sections  4774(d)  .and  9774(d) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  The  authority 
to  place  permanent  or  temporary  improve- 
ments on  land  includes  authority  for  surveys, 
administration,  overhead,  planning,  and 
supervision  incident  to  construction.  Tliat 
authority  may  be  exercised  before  title  to  the 
land  is  approved  under  section  355  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  255) , 
and  even  though  the  land  is  held  temporarily. 
The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land 
Includes  authority  to  make  surveys  and  to 
acquire  land,  and  interests  in  land  (includ- 
ing temporary  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land,  or  other- 
wise. 

Sec.  803,  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  convey  to  the  city 
of  Grand  Prairie,  Texas,  under  such  terms  as 
he  deems  appropriate,  the  one  hundred  and 
ten  acres,  more  or  less,  together  with  the 
improvements  thereon,  in  the  city  of  Grand 
Prairie.  Texas,  which  is  presently  licensed  to 
the  State  of  Texas,  for  the  use  of  the  Army 
National  Guard,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
said  city  provide  alternate  facilities  for  the 
Ajrmy  National  Guard  in  accordance  with  De- 
partment of  Defense  criteria,  title  to  which 
alternate  facilities  shall  vest  in  the  State  of 
Te.xas:  Provided.  That  such  alternate  facili- 
ties be  constructed  without  additional  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government:  And  provided 
further,  That  should  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  said  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  be  in 
excess  of  the  actual  cost  of  design  and  con- 
struction of  such  alternate  facilities  to  said 
city,  exclusive  of  any  contribution  made  by 
the  State  of  Texas,  the  city  shall  pay  to  the 
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Federal    Government  an   amount  equal   to 
such  excess. 

Sec.  804.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Authorization  Act, 
1970." 

Mr.  RIVERS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Eighty-one  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,   and  the 

following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 

their  names: 

[Roll  No.  1411 

Baring  Fulton,  Tenn.  MatUlard 

Belcher  Griffiths  Nix 

Boland  Gubser  Ottlnger 

Brasco  Haean  Patman 

Carey  Halpem  PoweU 

Celler  Hanna  Qule 

Clark  Hansen,  Wash.  Reifel 

Culver  Holineld  Rosenthal 

Cunningham      Horton  Rostenkowskl 

Daddarib  Hull  Saylor 

Dlggs  Jarman  Scheuer 

Edwards,  Calif.  Joelson  Taft 

Fascell  Kirwan  Teague,  Tex. 

Flowers  Kuykendall  Wright 

Fraser  Lipscomb 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Steed,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  13018,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  387  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Cl^airman,  during  the  last  Con- 
gress, the  House  passed  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  an  International  Air 
Show  to  be  held  in  the  United  States. 
That  is  a  matter  of  importance,  many 
of  us  think,  because  of  the  tremendous 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  aviation 
and  In  aerospace  in  this  country.  That 
bill  did  not  receive  the  approval  of  the 
other  body,  and  the  matter  died. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  in  the  bill 
now  before  the  House  the  committee  has 
included  authorizing  language  for  an  In- 
ternational Aeronautical  Exposition  to 
be  held  in  the  United  States  not  later 
than  1971.  I  think  this  is  an  important 
proviso  and  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  it 
is  in  the  bill.  American  aviation  and  aer- 
ospace deserve  this  opportunity  to  show 
what  it  has  done  and  can  do. 

I  am  certain  the  world  leaders  in  this 
field  want  to  see  firsthand  the  exciting 
progress  our  country  has  made  in 
space — a  desire  which  is  shared  by  our 
own  people.  An  airshow  would  make  all 
of  this  possible  and  it  would  enable  all  of 
us  to  obtain  a  better  picture  of  progress 
by  other  nations  of  the  world  in  these 
fields. 


Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 

Mr.  RIVERS.  In  my  enthusiasm  to 
explain  other  sections  of  the  bill,  I  in- 
advertently neglected  to  explain  the  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  which  would  authorize 
an  International   Aeronautical  Exposi- 
tion.  Among   other   things,   I   guess   I 
would  have  to  assign  my  haste  to  com- 
plete  debate.   As   the   gentleman   from 
Florida  explained,  the  bill  passed   the 
House  last  year.  By  unanimous  vote,  our 
committee  reported  out  authorizing  leg- 
islation for  such  an  international  expo- 
sition to  compete  with  simUar  exposi- 
tions in  Great  Britain  and  France,  in  or- 
der to  show  our  inventories  in  our  space 
industry  and  related  industries  to  the 
world.  So  this  year  we  made  the  estab- 
lishment and  the  conduct  of  an  Interna- 
tional Aeronautical  Exposition  a  part  of 
this  bill. 

All  the  provision  would  do  would  be 
to  permit  the  President  to  set  up  the  ma- 
chinery   to    conduct    an    International 
Aeronautical    Exposition.    No    place    is 
named  in  the  bill  at  which  it  would  have 
to  be  held.  It  could  be  held  anywhere 
in    the    United    States.    The    exposition 
would    show    to    the    world    what   this 
coimtry  produces.  Some  time  ago  I  at- 
tended the  Paris  Air  Show.  Each  one  of 
the  exhibiting  contractors  or  manufac- 
turers in  the  aerospace  industry,  mis- 
siles, or  whatever  it  was,  had  to  put  up 
over  $150,000,  and  there  were  hundreds 
of  them  at  the  exposition  in  France.  Why 
should    not    America,    with    the    great 
strain  on  its  gold  and  balance-of-trade 
problems,  have  its  own  show  and  let  the 
rest  of  the  world  come  here  and  see  what 
our  industry  can  furnish  by  way  of  mili- 
tary  and   civilian    aeronautical    equip- 
ment? Most  of  them  are  civilian. 

I  would  refer  to  the  giant  transport 
that  Lockheed  is  building.  What  about 
the  747?  The  747  is  made  in  Bremerton, 
Wash.  It  fiew  into  Paris  with  three  au- 
tomatic pilots  made  by  the  Litton  Co., 
and  it  stole  the  show.  Why  cannot  we  do 
that  in  America?  Why  should  we  not  ex- 
hibit in  this  country  the  great  inven- 
tories coming  off  our  lines,  and  all  the 
attendant  auxiliary  equipment  that  goes 
along  with  the  handling  of  aircraft? 

That  is  the  reason  we  have  included 
the  provision  in  the  bill.  I  think  we 
should  find  a  way  to  establish  such  an 
exposition  here,  rather  than  our  going 
over  there  every  2  or  3  years.  That  is  why 
we  have  included  that  language.  That  is 
the  reason.  I  forgot  to  explain  it  to  the 
committee,  and  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  calling  it  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted 
to  ask  a  question.  I  am  very  much  in  fa- 
vor of  establishing  an  International 
Aeronautical  Exposition,  as  mentioned 
on  page  63  of  the  bill.  I  have  addressed 
the  House  previously  on  this  subject.  I 
know  that  we  ought  to  be  taking  this 
action,  but  as  the  chairman  said,  this 
would  be  a  matter  that  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  military,  if  I  imderstood  him. 


I  would  like  the  gentleman  to  comment 
on  that  further  in  that  respect  and  as  to 
what  committee— and  I  must  say  I  am 
concerned  as  a  member  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  We — 
our  committee — would  want  to  coordi- 
nate on  this  matter.  I  assume  this  air 
show  would  not  just  be  a  military  show, 
but  would  be  an  aviation  show,  and  for 
that  reason,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  co- 
ordinated with  or  through  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Pickle,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sixes  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. > 

Mr,  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  pro- 
posal we  have  will  not  be  solely  a  military 
event.  It  will  not  be  a  military  thing  at 
all.  The  President  sets  up  this  committee. 
I  was  talking  about  things  which  our 
military  has  assisted  in  making  possible, 
such  as  the  building  of  the  B-52,  which 
led  into  the  707,  and  the  135,  and  our 
other  military  creations,  which  went  then 
to  a  civilian  manifest.  This  will  not  be  a 
military  show, 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I 
yield  further,  let  me  call  attention  to  the 
greatest  single  potential  which  I  think 
this  language  offers:  the  exciting  possi- 
bility that  the  air  show  can  be  held  in 
Florida — something  which  I  recommend 
very  strongly. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED    BY    MR.    LEGGETT 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Legcett:  On 
page  63.  strike  lines  1  through  11  inclusive 
and  renumber  the  succeeding  sections  in 
title  VII  accordingly. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
we  have  before  us  a  very  good  bill.  It  was 
submitted,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  in  the 
magnitude  of  approximately  $1.9  billion. 
Those  Members  of  the  House  who  favor 
economy  in  military  affairs  certainly 
must  appreciate  the  fine  work  of  this 
committee  in  striking  $350  million  from 
the  bill.  So  the  bill  as  now  before  us  is 
at  about  $1.5  billion.  Of  that  amount.  I 
think  $500  or  $600  million  is  for  the 
rather  benign  subject  of  housing  for  our 
mihtary,  which  we  very  sorely  need. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
the  bill  whether  or  not  my  amendment 
is  adopted.  I  voted  for  the  bill  in  com- 
mittee. I  have  obviously  got  a  provincial 
interest  in  that  I  have  considerable  mili- 
tary establishments  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district  that  benefit  rather  hand- 
somely from  the  consideration  of  the 
committee,  and  I  want  to  thank  the 
committee  for  that,  very  much. 

This  amendment,  however,  was  added 
to  this  bill  in  the  last  few  minutes  that 
the  bill  was  heard  in  our  full  committee. 
Those  who  want  the  amendment  ex- 
plained— I  refer  those  people  to  page  52, 
to  the  additional  views  in  the  report,  and 
Members  can  there  pretty  weU  see  what 
this  amendment  does. 
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We  are  seeking  to  strike  section  708 
on  page  63  of  the  con  unittee  bill. 

Members  might  w<  mder  why  the  Armed 
Services  Committee^  a  great  committee 
Interested  in  mllitaj-y  afifalrs,  is  involv- 
ing itself  with  titli  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  respecting  criminal  penal- 
lies,  and  particularlj  amending  a  section 
designed  to  protect  bur  judicial  process, 
judges,  and  juries,  and  the  fair  decision 
which  Is  also  guarunteed  in  our  Con- 
stitution. 

For  the  life  of  nie  I  cannot  under- 
stand that.  It  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily explained  to  me.  When  a  .subject 
like  this  is  taken  up  by  a  committee, 
totally  extraneous  t<  the  usual  expertise 
of  that  committee,  ;t  should  be  that  a 
point  of  order  should  lie  as  to  the  amend- 
ment. Unfortunately,  when  a  committee 
introduces  a  clean  bill,  all  doubts  are 
resolved  In  favor  of  he  committee,  so  at 
this  point  a  point  c  f  order  will  not  lie 
as  to  this  amendmen  ;. 

Neither  wtll  a  point  of  order  lie  with 
respect  to  the  uncor  stitutionality  of  the 
amendment.  So  we  n  lust  then  attack  the 
matter  by  means  of  striking  the  section. 
I  would  like  to  say  ,his.  My  amendment 
Is  exclusively  on  th(  basis  that  the  at- 
tempting committee  imendment — in  this 
section  708  is  unconstitutional.  I  do  not 
like  to  see  massive  c  emonstrations  near 
the  Pentagon  or  nesr  the  White  House, 
but  I  would  say  this. 

I  would  say  this:  tie  way  to  solve  that 
problem,  if  the  Pres  dent  is  insecure,  is 
to  appropriate  Lafa;'ette  Park,  to  close 
off  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  to  do  what 
General  de  Gaulle  has  done  over  in  Paris. 
Install  policemen  ev  ;ry  15  or  20  yards. 
I  do  not  really  thinl;  this  is  such  a  bad 
solution. 

But  the  district  court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  s  lid  that  Secretary 
Hickel  cannot  promulgate  a  regulation 
which  says,  as  they  tried  to  do  here  a 
few  months  ago,  we  ;annot  have  pickets 
in  numt)ers  more  thin  500  parading  in 
front  of  the  White  House.  Currently 
walking  and  driving  i  n  -^ront  of  the  White 
House  is  a  public  antivity.  One  cannot 
give  the  authority  t^»  a  police  officer  to 
say.  "You  public  can  jo  in,  but  you  public 
have  to  stay  out." 

This  Is  more  or  1(  ss  what  they  tried 
to  do  in  that  partic  ilar  case.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  sa  d  that  was  uncon- 
stitutional. 

There  are  lots  of  ways  one  can  pro- 
tect the  President.  There  are  lots  of 
ways  one  can  prote<  t  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

I  say,  if  the  Pents  gon  is  in  danger — 
and  sometimes  I  thin  k  it  might  be — they 
can  construct  a  fen  ;e  aroimd  it.  They 
can  require  that  pec  pie  have  badges  to 
go  into  the  Pentagon  like  they  do  at  the 
shipyards  in  tjae  cha  rman's  district  and 
in  my  district.  They  can  do  all  kinds  of 
things  in  a  legaljway  to  protect  security, 
but  they  have  to' do  i  in  a  constitutional 
way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  een- 
tleman  from  Califon  ia  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Leccett 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  believe  there  is  a 
threat   to  national    >ecurity   when   any 


member  of  the  public  can  drive  up  to  the 
main  gate  of  the  Pentagon,  can  go  In  the 
front  door,  can  climb  the  escalator  or  the 
stairs  to  the  second  floor,  and  can  waiJc 
into  the  anteroom  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  with  a  satchel  in  his  pocket  or  in 
his  hand. 

But  we  cannot  solve  that  particular 
problem  through  the  use  ofa  statute  such 
as  we  are  here  trying  to  consider. 

I  should  like  to  get  to  the  phraseology 
of  section  708.  To  begin  with,  for  those 
who  have  our  additional  views,  down 
about  midway  in  the  second  paragraph 
on  page  52  there  is  a  misstatement  of 
what  the  committee  has  attempted  to  do. 
The  italicized  portion  should  read:  "in 
the  Pentagon  Building  or  on  Federally 
owned  property  appurtenant  thereto." 

What  the  committee  has  done  is  to 
take  a  statute,  title  18,  section  1507, 
United  States  Code,  and  make  changes. 
This  reads: 

Whoever,  with  the  Intent  of  interfering 
with,  obstructing,  or  impeding  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice — 

And  then  they  have  added — 
or    the    conduct    ^f    military    and    defense 
affairs — 

And  the  language  continues — 
or  with  the  intent  of  influencing  any  Judge. 
Juror,  witness,  or  court  ofHcer — 

This  has  all  been  declared  to  be  consti- 
tutional. They  add — 

or  military  or  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
fense Department — 

Of  course,  that  immediately  expands 
tlie  .section  fiom  referring  to  12  jurors, 
one  judge,  and  perhaps  a  half  dozen 
court  personnel  to  100,000  employees  of 
the  Pentagon  who  are  making  a  million 
decisions  a  day  over  there. 

It  further  says — 

in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  pickets  or  pa- 
rades in  or  near  a  building  or  residence  occu- 
pied or  used  by  such  Judge,  Juror,  witness,  or 
court  officer — 

And  there  is  added — 
or  in  the  Pentagon  building  or  on  Federally 
owned  property  appurtenant  thereto — 

Which  includes  the  parkway,  Shirley 
Highway,  the  drugstore  inside  the  Penta- 
gon, the  haberdashery  inside  the  Penta- 
gon, and  all  these  areas  wh?re  the  public 
naturally  traverses.  They  are  all  included 
in  this  amendment  that  we  make  in  oiu: 
committee. 

I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  gentleman  is  so  far 
off  base  I  will  not  interrupt  him. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Very  good.  I  would 
welcome  any  specific  debate.  I  have  yet 
to  see  a  brief  and  I  have  yet  to  see  one, 
law  or  a  decision  cited  by  anybody  in 
this  House,  or  the  Library  of  Congress, 
or  the  Department  of  Defense,  that  would 
substantiate  the  legality  of  this  pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  commend  my  col- 
league from  California  for  raising  this 
very  important  issue.  This  provision  fails 
to  meet  the  test  of  constitutionality,  as 


clearly  spelled  out  in  the  additional 
views  in  the  committee  report.  In  addi- 
tion to  running  afoul  of  the  first  amend- 
ment the  lack  of  specificity  as  to  time, 
place,  duration,  and  maimer  violates  the 
due  process  clause.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is,  therefore,  unconstitutional.  I 
regret,  if  this  amendment  stays  in,  that 
I  will  not  be  able  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion, although  I  had  hoped  that  I  would 
be  able  to,  particularly  if  the  chairman's 
motion  to  delete  the  Safeguard  funds  is 
successful. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  his  remarks. 

I  still  think  that  this  is  a  good  bill. 
However,  I  believe  that  this  section 
should  be  removed.  You  can  see  the  sense 
in  enacting  a  law  saying  that  a  judge  and 
a  jury  who  are  operating  in  a  framework 
where  they  are  making  decisions  under 
the  rules  of  evidence,  where  you  exclude 
outside,  extrinsic,  prejudicial  testimony 
and  newspaper  accounts,  and  so  forth, 
you  can  see  the  sense  of  such  a  law.  You 
can  see  that  this  is  good  law.  Cox  against 
the  State  of  Louisiana  is  the  Supreme 
Court  case  which  substantiates  the  in- 
sulation of  judge  and  jury,  because  under 
the  Constitution  a  judge  and  a  jury  are 
a  part  of  a  fair  trial  and  the  Constitu- 
tion guarantees  a  fair  trial.  However, 
there  is  no  reason  to  extend  this  very, 
very  extensive  protection  to  every  single 
person  employed  by  the  Pentagon.  The 
district  court  said  that  you  cannot  do 
that.  In  a  more  limited  sense 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tiiAe  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  The  Supreme  Court 
said  that  you  cannot  limit  picketing  to 
protect  the  President  in  a  narrower  bill. 
Therefore,  certainly  you  cannot  do  it 
with  this  broader  gaged  meat  ax  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  Court  did  not  say 
any  such  thing  in  the  picketing  down 
here  at  the  White  House.  The  district 
court  did  not,  anyway.  It  did  not  say  any 
such  thing.  And  there  is  about  as  much 
comparison  as  there  is  between  a  light- 
ning bug  and  a  billy  goat. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  yield  any  more.  I  have  just  1  minute. 

However,  I  understand  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina's  position.  I  believe 
that  the  rule  of  Marbary  against  Madi- 
son, decided  in  something  like  1805  or 
1810,  would  cover  this.  I  know  a  lot  of 
people  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
that  decision,  but  it  is  still  law  in  the 
United  States  today.  It  says  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  the  power  to  declare 
Federal  laws  by  this  great,  august  body, 
enacted  under  article  I,  section  8,  imcon- 
stitutional  if  they  are  in  fact  contrary  to 
other  provisions  in  that  great  document- 
That  is  still  the  law  today.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  good  business  for  this  House,  where 
we  are  all  here  under  a  solemn  obligation 
to  support  the  Constitution,  to  say  to  the 
contrary,  particularly  when  a  bill  comes 
up  like  this  bringing   up  the  issue  of 
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whether  picketing  is  free  speech.  There 
are  some  Members  of  the  House  who  do 
not  believe  it  is  free  speech.  They  do  not 
agree  with  the  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
Let  me  say  that  it  is  free  speech  and  it 
has  been  free  speech  for  30  years  and 
we  just  have  to  accept  that.  If  it  is  done 
ni  areas  where  the  public  goes,  then  they 
are  entitled  to  the  freedom  which  is 
guaranteed  under  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  There  are  ways  in 
which  you  can  attack  the  problem  that 
the  Pentagon  has,  but  Stanley  Resor,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  says  that  he  does 
not  need  this  amendment  and  does  not 
feel  that  it  is  insecure,  and  he  asked 
that  the  amendment  not  be  enacted,  he 
did  not  need  It. 

I  include  pages  52  to  55  of  the  com- 
mittee report  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

ADDITIONAL    VIEWS 

We  support  the  Military  Construction  BUI 
of  1969  Including  the  overall  reductions  made 
by  the  Committee.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  amendment  offered  to  Title  18,  a  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Title,  is  good  legislation  or  Is 
properly  included  In  this  Construction  Bill. 
The  section  objected  to  Is  an  amendment  to 
Title  18.  Section  1507  USC  which  would  make 
blanket  restrictions  on  any  demonstration 
In  or  uear  the  Pentagon  or  Federal  highways 
appurtenant  thereto.  This  amendment  Is  Ill- 
advised  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  unconsti- 
tutional as  a  matter  of  law. 
The  section  as  amended  reads  as  follows: 
"Whoever,  with  the  Intent  of  interfering 
with,  obstructing,  or  impeding  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  or  the  conduct  of  military 
and  defense  affairs,  or  with  the  Intent  of  In- 
fluencing any  Judge,  Juror,  witness,  or  court 
officer,  or  military  or  civilian  employee  of  the 
Defense  Department,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  pickets  or  parades  in  or  near  a  building 
or  residence  occupied  or  used  by  such  Judge. 
Jiu-or.  witness,  or  court  officer,  or  in  the  Pen- 
tagon buildirig  or  on  Federally  owned  prop- 
erty, or  with  such  intent  uses  any  sound- 
truck  or  similar  device  or  resorts  to  any  other 
demonstration  in  or  near  any  such  build- 
ing or  residence  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

"Nothing  in  this  section  shall  Interfere  with 
or  prevent  the  exercise  by  any  court  of  the 
United  States  of  its  power  to  punish  for  con- 
tempt. Nothing  in  this  section  shall  interfere 
with  or  prevent  the  exercise  of  all  other, 
available,  civil  and  criminal  remedies." 

The  intent  of  the  drafters  is  clear.  They 
Intend  to  extend  the  Constitutional  restric- 
tions designed  to  protect  Judicial  officers  and 
Jurors  from  Influence  and  Intimidation  in  re- 
solving a  courtroom  legal  dispute  to  employ- 
ees of  an  administrative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment as  they  attempt  to  address  themselves 
to  the  multi-million  facets  of  our  defense  sys- 
tem. Title  18,  Section  1507,  as  it  now  stands, 
severely  limits  the  right  of  demonstration 
with  the  Intent  to  influence  the  Judicial 
branch  of  Government.  This  section  has  been 
upheld  by  the  courts  as  a  restriction  on  free 
speech  necessary  to  Insure  the  fair  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  and  as  a  protection  to  the 
defendant  during  trial. 

.  In  the  case  of  Cox  v.  Louisiana.  379  US  536 
(1965),  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  a  statute 
which  prohibited  groups  from  attempting  to 
Influence  Judges  by  demonstrating  near  a 
courthouse.  More  recently  In  Adderly  v.  Flor- 
ida, 385  US  39  (1966) ,  the  Court  upheld  tres- 
pass convictions  of  demonstrators  who  gath- 
ered on  the  driveway  and  grounds  of  a  Jall- 
liouse  to  protest  the  earlier  arrest  and  con- 
finement of  some  fellow-demonstrator.  The 
decision  was  predicated  on  the  ground  that  a 
demonstration  near  a  Jail,  like  one  near  a 
courthouse,  may  threaten  the  integrity  of  the 
judicial  process. 


These  cases  clearly  indicate  that  the  State 
and  Federal  statutes  designed  to  restrict  the 
extraneous  expression  of  public  sentiment 
near  the  courthouse  are  valid  and  such  ex- 
pressions of  sentiment  cannot  be  tolerated. 
This  total  restriction  Is  limited  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Judicial  officers  and  Jurors  how- 
ever when  the  whole  purpose  of  a  trial  with 
rectrlctive  evidentiary  rules  would  be  con- 
founded by  extraneous  demonstrations.  The 
expedient  device  of  bringing  the  military  and 
civilian  employees  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense under  the  wing  of  this  restrictive  pro- 
tection will  not  stand  the  test  of  Constitu- 
tionality. 

The  very  recent  case  of  Gregory  v.  City  of 
Chicago,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
March  10.  1969,  contains  an  excellent  expo- 
sition of  the  Constitutional  boundaries  and 
balances  that  must  be  struck  between  pub- 
lic order  and  freedom  of  speech.  Since  this 
Is  the  latest  pronouncement  of  the  subject, 
it  Is  a  good  guide  for  our  deliberations.  While 
the  decision  refers  to  a  municipal  ordinance. 
It  Is  applicable  by  Analogy  to  a  Federal 
statute. 

On  Page  5,  Justice  Black  concurring  stated: 
"It  Is  because  of  this  truth,  and  a  desire 
both  to  promote  order  and  to  safeguard  First 
Amendment  freedoms,  that  this  Court  has  re- 
peatedly warned  States  and  governmental 
units  that  they  cannot  regulate  conduct  con- 
nected with  these  freedoms  through  use  of 
sweeping,  dragnet  statutes  that  may,  because 
of  vagueness.  Jeopardize  these  freedoms.  In 
those  cases,  however,  we  have  been  careful 
to  point  out  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
bar  enactment  of  laws  regulating  conduct, 
even  though  connected  with  speech,  press, 
assembly,  and  petition.  If  such  laws  specif- 
ically bar  only  the  conduct  deemed  obnox- 
ious and  are  carefully  and  narrowly  aimed 
at  that  forbidden  conduct.  The  dilemma  re- 
vealed by  this  record  Is  a  crying  example  of 
a  need  for  some  such  narrowly  drawn  law." 
In  the.Coi  case,  cited  above,  the  court  went 
Into  the  question  of  conduct  and  set  down 
the  rule  that  a  demonstration  may  be  regu- 
lated on  a  basis  of  reasonable  restrictions  as 
to  time,  place,  duration  and  manner.  379  US 
536  at  558.  These  are  factual  distinctions 
that  must  be  made  on  the  spot  of  the  dem- 
onstration or  at  least  set  out  In  some  detail 
in  the  applicable  statute. 

Justice  Black  went  on  to  state: 
"The  disorderly  conduct  ordinance  under 
which  these  petitioners  were  charged  and 
convicted  Is  not,  however,  a  narrowly  drawn 
law,  particularly  designed  to  regulate  certain 
kinds  of  conduct  such  as  marching  or  pick- 
eting or  demonstrating  along  the  streets  or 
highways.  Nor  does  it  regulate  the  times  or 
places  or  manner  of  carrying  on  such  activi- 
ties. To  the  contrary.  It  might  better  be  de- 
scribed as  a  meat  ax  ordinance,  gathering  in 
one  comprehensive  definition  of  an  offense  a 
number  of  words  which  have  a  multiplicity 
of  meanings,  some  of  which  would  cover  ac- 
tivity specifically  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment.  The  average  person  charged 
with  its  violation  Is  necessarily  left  uncer- 
tain as  to  what  conduct  and  attitudes  of 
mind  would  be  enough  to  convict  under  It. 
Who.  for  example,  could  possibly  foresee 
what  kind  of  noise  or  protected  speech  would 
be  held  to  be  'Improper'?  That,  of  course, 
would  depend  on  sensibilities,  nerves,  ten- 
.   sions.  and  on  countless  other  things." 

We  are  here  too  dealing  with  a  meat  ax 
bill.  Justice  Black's  words  are  quite  appli- 
cable to  the  proposed  amendment  before  us 
which  in  broad  fashion  outlaws  any  picket, 
parade  or  demonstration  in  the  Pentagoa 
building  or  on  Federally  owned  property  ap- 
purtenant-ythereto  which  Is  in^nded  to  in- 
fluence civilian  or  military  eiAloyees.  This 
amendment  categorically  lays  ^ut  modes  of 
expression  without  specific  reference  and  di- 
rections as  to  the  time  duration  or  manner 
of  the  conduct  of  such  picketing,  parade  or 
demonstration.  Cox  and  Gregory,  as  well  as 
older   cases  such   as   Thornhill   v.  Alabama. 


310  US  88  (1940)  and  Edtwirds  v.  South  Caro- 
lina, 372  US  229  (1963) ,  clearly  mandate  that 
a  statute  or  ordinance  must  be  specific  in 
Its  directions  as  to  the  prohibited  act  The 
key  word  Is  conduct,  and  nowhere  does  the 
proposed  amendment  define  the  prohibited 
conduct.  As  the  Gregory  decision  says  "the 
average  person  charged  with  Its  violation  Is 
necessarily  left  uncertain  as  to  what  conduct 
and  atUtudes  of  mind  would  be  enough  to 
convict  under  It." 

A  second  problem  Is  the  Inclusion  of  prop- 
erty appurtenant  to  the  Pentagon  within  the 
area  of  restriction.  The  highways  adjacent  to 
the  Pentagon  are  Federally  owned  and,  there- 
fore, within  the  boundaries  of  the  statute. 
Therefore,  a  citizen  traveling  on  the  highway 
with  a  bumper  sticker  reading  "ABM  Is  an 
Edsel"  might  possibly  be  In  violation  of  such 
a  law.  Undoubtedly  the  drafters  of  this 
amendment  do  not  contemplate  prosecution 
of  the  passing  motorist,  but  the  fact  that 
the  wording  of  the  statute  would  indicate 
such  a  posslblUty  further  indicates  the  un- 
constitutionally vague  nature  of  ttoe  restric- 
tions. 

In  the  Gregory  case  the  City  of  Chicago 
argued  that  the  ordinance  under  attack  had 
been  sufficiently  narrowed  by  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  as  to  con- 
fer the  necessary  validity. 

The  Supreme  Court  said,  however: 
"The  City  of  Chicago,  recognizing  the  seri- 
ous First  Amendment  problemc  raised  by  the 
disorderly  conduct  ordinance  as  it  is  wTltten, 
argues  that  these  convictions  should  never- 
theless be  affirmed  In  light  of  the  narrowing 
construction  placed  on  the  ordinance  by  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  In  this  case  That 
court  held  that  the  ordinance,  'does  not 
authorize  the  police  to  stop  a  peaceful  de- 
monstration merely  because  a  hostile  crowd 
may  not  agree  with  the  views  of  the  demon*- 
strators.  It  Is  only  where  there  is  an  immi- 
nent threat  of  violence,  the  police  have  made 
all  reasonable  efforts  to  protect  the  demon- 
strators, the  police  have  requested  that  the 
demonstration  be  stopped  and  explained  the 
request,  if  there  be  time,  and  there  is  a  re- 
fusal of  the  police  request,  that  an  arrest 
for  an  otherwise  lawful  demonstration  may 
be  made." 

"This  Interpretation  of  the  ordinance  is. 
of  course,  binding  on  this  Court,  and  the 
construction  of  the  lUlnols  Supreme  Court 
Is  as  authoritative  as  If  this  limitation  were 
WTltten  into  the  ordinance  itself.  But  this 
cannot  be  the  end  of  our  problem.  The  in- 
fringement on  First  Amendmient  rights  will 
not  be  cured  if  the  narrowing  construction 
is  so  unforeseeable  that  men  of  common  in- 
telligence could  not  have  realized  the  laws 
limited  scope  at  the  only  relevsmt  lime,  when 
their  acts  were  committed,  cf.  Lansetta  v 
New  Jersey.  306  U.S.  451.  456-457  (1939),  or 
if  the  law  remains  excessively  sweeping  even 
as  narrowed." 

Thus^  the  statute  Itself  must  be  clear  on  Its 
face  to  the  average  person  contemplating 
such  actions. 

The  amendment  before  us.  we  submit,  is 
not  clear  on  its  face  to  the  average  citizen 
All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  we  either 
condone  violent  demonstrations  such  as  the 
one  which  took  place  at  the  Pentagon  a  few 
years  ago.  nor  do  we  feel  that  regulation  is 
totally  uiuiecessary.  If  regulations  are 
deemed  necessary  to  control  demonstrations 
they  must  be  closely  drafted  within  the  pa- 
rameters set  out  by  the  courts. 

The  acceptable  limits  within  which  the 
Government  may  restrict  demonstrations  are 
not  crystal  clear.  As  Justice  Black  stated  in 
Gregory  v.  Chicago.  "It  Is  not  our  duty  and 
indeed  not  within  our  power  to  set  out  and 
define  with  precision  Just  what  sUtutes  can 
be  lawfully  enacted  to  deal  with  situations 
like  the  one  confronted  here  by  police  and 
protesters  .  .  . ' 

We  do,  however,  have  general  guidelines 
First,  the  restrictive  statute  must  meet  the 
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to  time,  place,  duration 


test  of  specificity 
and  manner. 

The  amendment  Ijefore  us  does  not  contain 
this  specificity.  It  U  a  blanket  denial  of  the 
right  of  aasembly;  on  public  property  and 
contra  to  the  lln4  of  cases  cited  In  these 
views.  Second,  thu  restrictions  must  meet 
the  »equlrements  »s  stated  by  the  Federal 
District  Court  for  ttie  District  of  Columbia  In 
Hickel  V.  A  Quaker\  Action  Grdup,  OSDC-DC 
September  term  19  58  CA  688-69.  In  this  case, 
the  group  challenjed  regulations  set  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  control  demon- 
strations near  the  '  Vhlte  House  and  in  Lafay- 
ette Park.  The  regilatlons  limited  the  num- 
ber of  demonstrat  ars  in  front  of  the  White 
House  to  100  and  the  number  In  the  park 
to  500.  Note  that  In  this  Instance  demon- 
strators were  pernitted.  but  within  definite 
limitations  as  to  n  jmher  and  place — a  quali- 
fication of  more  s|>eclflclty  than  the  one  be- 
fore us.  Yet.  the  court  struck  down  the 
regulation  becauss  "No  Governmental  re- 
striction on  such  conduct  (demonstrations, 
pickets  and  parad(s)  U  permitted  unless  the 
restriction  satisfies  each  of  three  require- 
ments, that  the  r  istrlctlon  'furthers  an  im- 
portant'or  substaitlal  Governmental  inter- 
est,' th'aT'the  'Go'  ermuental  Interest  Is  un- 
related to  the  suppression  of  free  expres- 
sion' and  that  th  ;  restriction  is  'no  greater 
than  is  essential  o  the  furtherance  of  that 
interest'." 

Of  course,  the  :  atlonale  behind  these  de- 
cisions Is  clear— free  speech  and  First 
Amendment  liberties  cannot  be  abrogated 
unless  the  exerclss  thereof  would  present  a 
clear  and  preset  t  d.inger  to  the  United 
States.   (See  Thor  illl  Supra.) 

We  submit  that  the  restrictions  Imposed  In 
the  Instant  amer  dment  do  not  meet  these 
requirements.  It  cannot  be  argued  thnt 
total  insiUation  o;  100,000  military  and  civil- 
ian employees  of  ;he  Department  of  Defense 
frcm  dissenting  v  ews  on  the  !;rrounds  of  the 
Pentagon  is  In  ft  rtherance  of  an  Important 
or  substantial  Go ,ernmental  Interest. 

Even  If  we  vU  w  the  'Governmental  In- 
terest" as  the  ecurlty  of  the  Pentagon 
pounds,  we  miut  look  at  the  Hickel  case 
wherein  the  ccfcii  t  struck  down  regulations 
pertaining  to  demonstrations  at  the  White 
House— which  Is  certainly  as  much  con- 
cerned with  phvs  cal  security  as  Is  the  Pen- 
tagon. We  say  if  they  want  and  need  more 
security  on  the  Pentagon  grounds,  they 
should  install  a  fence  with  guards,  not  en- 
act unconstltutlc  nal  limitations. 

It  cannot  be  argued  that  the  blanket  re- 
strlcUon  on  all  action  is  no  greater  than  is 
essential  to  the  V  irtherance  of  the  legitimate 
Governmental  ini  erest.  The  term  "no  greater" 
necessarUy  implls  permissible  behavior  up 
to  but  not  beyond  a  specified  limit.  The 
amendment  befdre  us  prohibits  all  such 
behavior. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  that  this  amend- 
ment, if  enacted  will  be  clearly  beyond  the 
permissible  rangi  s  of  Constitutionally  allow- 
able restrictions  is  it  does  not  meet  nor  even 
approach  the  guidelines  set  down  by  the 
courts. 

Otis  G.  Pike, 

LUCIEN    N.    NEDZI, 
ROBEBT    L.    LEGGETT, 

Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr. 
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courts  is  to  preserve  the  law  in  this  land 
and  to  protect  those  who  'wish  to  do  right. 
However,  lately,  I  have  not  been  sure 
this  objective  was  kept  in  mind. 

Likewise,  I  feel  that  in  this  country 
people  who  have  important  missions, 
people  who  have  serious  tasks  to  perform, 
difficult  tasks,  upon  which  rest  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation,  should  be  permitted 
to  perform  those  tasks  in  an  atmosphere 
free  of  fear  and  violence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  has  en- 
deavored to' deal  with  a  serious  problem, 
one  that  is  more  than  academic.  It  has 
been  made  very  urgent  by  incidents  that 
have  occurred.  It  is  our  desire  to  do 
something  about  this  danger  and  to  do 
it  in  a  sensible,  calm,  and  objective  man- 
ner, in  a  constitutional  way.  The  section 
that  we  propose  in  this  bill  is,  in  my 
opinion,  constitutional. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Cox  against 
Louisiana  held  that  this  language  was 
precise,  narrowly  drawn,  and  directed 
against  specific  behavior.  Thus,  it  met 
the  constitutional  test  and  was  valid  on 
its  face.  The  opponents  of  this  section  are 
in  error.  They  attack  section  708  by  say- 
ing that  it  is  imconstitutional  and  in  sup- 
port of  their  position  they  cite  cases 
which  hold  that  language  which  is  too 
broad,  which  imposes  a  prior  restraint 
upon  individual  expression  cannot  stand 
the  test  of  the  first  amendment.  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  body  the 
fact  that  section  708  does  not  change 
in  any  way  the  substantive  language  of 
18  U.S.C.  1507. 

Mr.  Justice  Clark  indicated  in  his 
opinion  in  Cox  against  Louisiana  that 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  writ- 
ten this  picketing  statute.  This  statute 
was  drafted  in  1950  in  response  to  the 
demonstrations  that  attended  the  Com- 
munist trials,  and  I  am  certain  that  many 
of  you  will  recall  the  events  which  tran- 
spired at  that  time.  Thus,  in  1950  the 
Court  chose  the  words  which  are  in  the 
present  picketing  statute.  They  chose 
these  precise  words  because  they,  as  the 
final  authority  on  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  determined  that  this  lan- 
guage, the  present  language,  met  the 
constitutional  tests  imposed  by  the  first 
amendment.  I  must  reiterate,  we  have 
not  changed  this  language  nor  has  the 
Supreme  Court  changed  its  view  of  the 
validity  of  this  language.  All  that  section 
708  does  is  to  extend  this  picketing  pro- 
vision to  the  area  occupied  by  the  Penta- 
gon building  and  federally  owned  prop- 
erty appurtenant  thereto. 

The  opponents  of  this  bill  have 
charged  that  the  language  would  prevent 
peaceful  transit  over  Federal  highways 
near  the  Pentagon.  This  is  not  correct. 
No  statute  could  prevent  peaceful  con- 
duct or  peaceful  expression.  Expression 
and  conduct  can  be  constitutionally  pro- 
hibited only  when  they  cease  to  be  peace- 
fully in  furtherance  of  the  legitimate 
right  to  communicate  views,  and  begin 
to  threaten  the  administration  of  justice 
or  the  conduct  of  military  affairs  or  to 
intimidate  those  attempting  to  perform 
their  duties  in  these  areas.  This  picket- 
ing provision,  as  amended  by  section  708, 
would  proscribe  activity  only  when  the 
intent  of  a  picket,  parade,  or  other  dem- 
onstration is  to  exceed  the  legitimate  in- 


terests of  citizens,  and  to  interfere  with 
the  conduct  of  military  business  or  to 
impede  military  Mnployees  from  dis- 
charging their  duties. 

It  Is  clear  that  this  demonstration  pro- 
vision is  constitutionally  valid;  that  our 
amendment  to  this  provision  does  not 
affect  its  constitutionality;  that  this  sec- 
tion now,  and  as  amended  by  section  708, 
serves  the  two  most  important  interests 
of  society,  the  administration  of  justice 
and  the  preservation  of  our  national  se- 
curity. 

■Were  either  of  these  interests  to  be 
compromised,  >our  Nation  would  be  im- 
periled. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the  three 
key  words  of  section  708  are  "intent  of 
influencing. "  Title  XVIII.  section  1507,  as 
presently  written,  makes  it  illegal  for  an 
individual  to  intend  to  influence  judges, 
jurors,  witnesses,  and  other  court  of- 
ficials. I  think  that  all  of  us  here  today 
would  agree  with  this  principle.  We  all 
concur,  I  am  sure,  with  the  concept  that 
there  should  be  no  undue  influence  used 
in  the  deciding  of  our  court  cases. 

What  does  section  708  do  in  this  bill? 
It  incorporates  in  a  statute  dealing  with 
the  judiciary  reference  to  a  Department 
of  the  executive  branch.  So  section  1507, 
as  proposed,  would  deal  with  both  the 
judiciary  and  with  the  executive 
branches  of  the  Government.  So  what  it 
does  now  is  to  say  in  effect  that  it  shall 
be  illegal  to  attempt  or  to  intend  to  in- 
fluence Department  of  Defense  person- 
nel. 

I  object  specifically  to  this  section  on 
two  grounds.  First,  I  think  that  it  sets 
a  dangerous  precedent.  It  opens  the  door 
to  inclusion  of  other  Departments  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government — 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  so  forth.  Also  it  certainly  opens  the 
door  for  the  inclusion  of  the  President, 
himself,  as  well  as  the. Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Second,  and  more  important,  is  the 
fact  that  intent  to  influence  is  certainly 
the  essence  of  democracy  itself.  Every 
day  there  are  individuals  attempting  to 
influence  someone  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Government.  We  seek  to 
influence  the  President  himself,  and  I 
am  certain  that  all  of  us  as  Members  of 
this  House  daily  receive  literally  hun- 
dreds of  letters  attempting  to  Influence 
us  in  the  manner  in  which  we  vote. 

This  is  why  I  say  that  attempting  to 
influence  is  the  very  essence  of  democ- 
racy. Certainly  petitioning,  through 
picketing,  expresses  the  desire  to  in- 
fluence. Otherwise  there  would  be  no 
purpose  in  picketing. 

This  bill,  therefore,  as  it  is  presently 
written,  would  preclude  picketing,  and 
thus  take  away  the  right  to  petition, 
which  is  the  right  of  every  American  citi- 
zen. Obviously  this  violates  the  flrst 
amendment.  Thus,  in  my  opinion  section 
708  is  unconstitutional.  I  therefore  urge 
the  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
LEGGETT)  to  eliminate  section  708. 
(Mr.  POFP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
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mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  proposing 
to  prohibit  picketing  of  the  Pentagon  or 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Pentagon,  we  are 
seeking  to  protect  the  Government's  vi- 
tal defense  activities  from  unwarranted 
interference.  The  proposal  reaches  spe- 
cific conduct  and  does  not  interfere  with 
constitutional  rights  of  free  speech. 

First,  the  statute  is  not  vague.  It  would 
forbid  picketing  or  parading  in  the  Pen- 
tagon building  or  on  adjoining  Federal 
property.  Further,  the  conduct  would  be 
prohibited  only  if  it  is  with  Intent  to 
obstruct  or  Impede  "the  conduct  of  mlll- 
tarj»  and  defense  affairs"  or  to  Influence 
"military  or  civilian  employees  of  the 
Defense  Department."  This  intent  test 
is  specific  and,  unlike  more  general 
"breach  of  the  peace"  or  "disorderly  con- 
duct" type  statutes,  wliich  the  Supreme 
Court  has  in  the  past  voided  for  vague- 
ness, this  proposal  gives  clear  notice  of 
the  prohibited  conduct.  In  Adderley  v. 
Florida.  385  U.S.  39,  42  (1967),  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Black,  writing  for  a  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  stated  that  a  test  of 
specific  Intent  saves  a  statute  from  "be- 
ing so  broad  and  all-embracing  as  to 
jeopardize  speech,  press,  assembly,  and 
petition."  The  requirement  of  intent,  the 
opinion  stated,  "narrows  the  scope  of 
the  offense.  There  is  no  lack  of  notice 
in  this  law,  nothing  to  entrap  or  fool  the 
unwary." 

Second,  the  Government  is  under  no 
lawful  obligation  to  maintain  the  site  of 
the  Pentagon  as  a  place  for  holding  pub- 
lic demonstrations  intended  to  adversely 
affect  its  work.  Employees  at  the  Penta- 
gon are  not  charged  with  the  making  of 
political  policy.  Picketing  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Pentagon,  'with  the  proscribed  in- 
tent, on  the  site  where  already  deter- 
mined Government  policies  are  carried 
out,  does  not  constitute  political  de- 
bate; it  only  constitutes  an  Interference 
with  governmental  operations.  We  may 
properly  protect  military  persormel,  as 
we  protect  judicial  personnel,  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  work. 

So,  again  quoting  the  Adderley  opin- 
ion, the  Supreme  Court  has  "vigorously 
and  forthrightly  rejected"  any  argu- 
ment which  assumes  "that  people  who 
want  to  propagandize  protests  or  views 
have  a  constitutional  right  to  do  so 
whenever  and  however  and  wherever 
they  please.  The  U.S.  Constitution  does 
not  forbid  a  State  to  control  the  use 
of  Its  own  property  for  its  own  lawful 
nondiscriminatory  purpose."  The  Su- 
preme Court,  in  Coi  v.  Louisiana.  379 
U.S.  536,  554-5  (1965),  has  also  stated 
the  "clear  principle"  that: 

The  rights  of  free  speech  and  assembly, 
while  fundamental  in  our  democratic  so- 
ciety, stUl  do  not  mean  that  everyone  with 
opinions  or  beliefs  to  express  may  address 
a  group  at  any  public  place  and  at  any  time. 
The  constitutional  g^uarantee  of  liberty  im- 
plies the  existence  of  an  organized  society 
maintaining  public  order,  without  which 
liberty  Itself  would  be  lost  In  the  excesses 
of  anarchy.  ...  We  emphatically  reject  the 
notion  that  the  First  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  afford  the  same  kind  of  freedom 
to  those  who  would  communicate  ideas  by 
conduct  such  as  patrolling,  marching,  and 
picketing  on  streets  and  highways,  as  theM 
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amendments  afford  to  those  who  communi- 
cate ideas  by  pure  speech. 

Nor  are  these  clearly  enunciated  prin- 
ciples of  constituticmal  freedom  within 
an  orderly  society  limited  alone  to  pro- 
tection of  judicial  areas  from  unwar- 
ranted picketing,  which  was  the  issue 
in  Cox.  The  Adderley  case  upheld  con- 
victions for  picketing  a  jail.  Recently,  In 
Amalgamated  Food  Em,ployees  Union 
Local  590  v.  Logan  Valley  Plaza.  Inc.. 
391  U.S.  308,  315  (1968),  upholding  the 
right  of  union  members  to  picket  a  busi- 
ness in  a  public  shopping  center,  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  an  opinion  by  Mr. 
Justice  Marshall,  noted  that  location  of 
the  picketing  was  the  vital  issue.  He 
said: 

streets,  sidewalks,  parks,  and  other  sim- 
ilar public  places  are  so  historically  asso- 
ciated with  the  exercise  of  First  Amendment 
rights  that  access  to  them  for  the  purpose 
of  exercising  such  rights  cannot  constitu- 
tionally be  denied  broadly  and  absolutely  .  .  . 
I  But  I  we  do  not  hold  that  respondents,  and 
at  their  behest  the  state,  are  without  power 
to  make  reasonable  regulations  governing 
the  exercise  of  First  Amendment  rights  on 
their  property.  Certainly  their  rights  to  make 
such  regulations  are  at  the  very  least  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  powers  possessed  by  states 
and  municipalities,  and  recognized  in  many 
opinions  of  this  court,  to  control  the  use  of 
public  property.  Thus  where  property  is  not 
ordinarily  open  to  the  public,  this  court  has 
held  that  access  to  It  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ercising First  Amendment  rights  may  be 
dented  altogether.  .  .  .  Even  where  municipal 
or  state  property  is  open  to  the  public  gen- 
erally, the  exercise  of  First  Amendment  rights 
may  be  regulated  so  as  to  prevent  Interfer- 
ence with  the  use  to  which  the  property  is 
ordinarily  put  by  the  state. 

Mr.  Justice  Bl^ck,  dissenting  In  that 
case  even  on  the  right  to  picket  in  pri- 
vately owned  areas  open  to  the  public, 
noted,  most  aptly,  that — 

Picketing  that  is  patrolling,  is  not  free 
speech  and  not  protected  as  such.  (391  US. 
at  p.  333.) 

The  Supreme  Court,  then,  has  continu- 
ously reiterated  that  the  right  of  per- 
sons to  use  the  public  streets,  plazas,  and 
parks  to  picket  or  parade  in  an  expres- 
sion of  their  views  merits  some  degree  of 
constitutional  protection,  but  this  is  dif- 
ferent when  applied  to  other  property 
sites  on  which  work  is  conducted.  The 
area  around  courthouses  may  be  kept 
free  from  demonstrations.  So  may  the 
area  around  jails.  No  one  questions  the 
need  to  limit  access  to  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  sites  (42  U.S.C.  2278a)  and 
to  sites  of  fortifications,  harbor  defenses, 
or  defensive  sea  areas  (18  U.S.C.  2152). 
The  nerve  center  of  our  defensive  ac- 
tivities, the  Pentagon,  may  as  well  prop- 
erly be  kept  free  from  any  necessity  to 
host  demonstrations  which  are  intended 
to  impede  the  ability  to  perform  its  work. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Legcett). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  first  of  all 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
a  very  clear  and  concise  statement  of 
what  the  issue  in  regard  to  this  amend- 
ment really  is,  and  what  the  proposal 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is, 
which  is  for  the  House  to  vote  for  a 


provision  which  almost  certainly  is  un- 
constitutional. 

I  am  just  requesting  at  this  time  that 
my  colleagues  not  yield  to  political  or 
emotional  temptaticoi.  I  concede  that  I 
share  an  almost  emotional  reaction,  in 
fact,  it  is  an  emotional  reaction,  against 
disorder  and  against  some  of  these  forms 
of  protest  which  border  on  the  obscene, 
and  the  exhibitionist.  Certainly  we  all 
prefer  moderation,  order,  and  tranquil- 
lity in  our  personal  relationships  and  in 
society. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  temptation  to  slap  at 
disrupters  of  the  public  peace. 

It  is  also  probably  politically  popular 
in  these  troubled*  times  to  choose  what 
seems  to  be  the  toughest  option. 

This  amendment  may  satisfy  our  emo- 
tional instincts.  It  may  satisfy  public 
opinion  in  our  districts,  but  it  does  not 
satisfy  constitutional  requirements,  and 
it  will  be  almost  inevitably  struck  down 
when  tested. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  this 
amendment  was  introduced  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  without  ad- 
vance notice.  There  were  no  extended 
discussions  on  the  subject.  There  were 
no  hearings  and  there  were  none  of  the 
customary  reports  requested  from  the 
appropriate  agencies.  "While  all  of  us  rec- 
ognize that  this  is  not  unprecedented,  I 
.think  it  is  revealing. 

This  amendment  would  place  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  courts  in  limiting  the  right 
of  demonstration.  That  is  really  the  nub 
of  the  problem. 

The  language  of  the  amendment,  as 
has  been  stated,  does  not  meet  the  test 
of  specificity  as  to  time,  place,  duration, 
and  manner.  It  would  go  beyond  the  ac- 
ceptable limits  within  which  the  Gov- 
ernment may  restrict  demonstrations. 

While  a  specific  limited  denial  of  the 
right  of  assembly  on  certain  public  prop- 
erty can  be  justified  legally,  this  kind 
of  blanket  denial  Is  certainly  unlawful. 
In  fact,  the  provision  is  so  broad  that 
patriotic  assemblies  of  veterans  like  the 
DAR,  the  Blue  Star  Mothers,  and  the 
Gold  Star  Mothers  or  anyone  else  seek- 
ing to  express  support  for  our  Govern- 
ment would  be  subject  to  possible  pros- 
ecution for  influencing  the  military  or 
civilian  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  gentleman  knows 
this  amendment  is  copied  verbatim  from 
a  statute  that  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
on  and  wrote. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Just  wait  a  second.  It 
says  "with  the  intent  to  disrupt." 

Mr.  NEDZI.  No,  it  does  not  say  that. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  guess  I  can  read  the 
law.  I  have  the  law  right  here. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not 
all  of  the  language.  It  also  says  "with  In- 
tent to  influence"  and  that  is  the  point. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Or  to  threaten  or  to  In- 
timidate. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  It  says  "with  the  Intent 
to  influence." 

Mr.  RIVERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  says  "pickets  or  parades 
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in  or  near  any  si  ch  building  or  residence 
occupied  or  use^  by  such  Judge,  Juror, 
witness  or  with  such  intent  uses  any 
sound  truck  or  similar  device  or  resorts 
to  any  other  d^onstration  in  or  near 
such  building  or  residence  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $J  ,000." 

It  is  the  intent,  as  the  gentleman 
knows. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  II  is  the  restraint  on  the 
intent  to  influence  the  civilian  and  mili- 
tary personnel  of  the  Pentagon  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty  that  makes  this 
section  objectionable. 
,  Mr.  RIVERS.  With  the  intent  to  inter- 
rupt or  interferfe  with  the  intent  to  do 
that. 

I  will  not  tak  !  any  more  time  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  T  tie  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  languai  ;e  of  the  law  says  "with 
the  intent  to  inl  uence  civilian  and  mili- 
tary personnel  ii  the  discharge  of  their 
duties."- 

That-is  the  ba  sic  issue  that  is  involved 
here.  That  beinj  the  case,  this  kind  of 
blanket  denial  cartainly  is  contrary  to  the 
thrust  of  judicliJ  opinions  and  invites  I 
believe  and  assures  a  ruling  of  uncon- 
stitutionality. 

In  our  statement  of  July  24,  with  my 
colleague,  the  ge  atleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Leggetti  ,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Whaleni,  ind  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  i  Mr.  PncE  > ,  I  said  that  if  we 
need  more  sec  arity  on  the  Pentagon 
grounds,  we  coild  erect  security  fences, 
but  this  probleri  should  not  be  handled 
by  enacting  unconstitutional  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairmar .  I  know  that  we  are  ask- 
ing our  colleagu  £s  today  to  do  the  politi- 
cally unpopular  thing,  but  we  are  asking 
you  to  do  the  i  lonstitutional  thing  and 
not  have  it  don ;  for  you  by  members  of 
the  bar  and  by  t  le  bench. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amer  dment. 

I  would  suggdst  to  the  Members  who 
are  confused  at  out  the  real  meaning  of 
this  language  tiat  they  look  at  it.  It  is 
on  the  bottom  i  if  page  46  of  the  report. 
The  very  last  lin ;  on  page  46  states — "or", 
not  "and",  but  "or  with  the  intent  of 
influencing."  That  is  all  the  intent  that 
Is  required — tie  intent  to  influence. 
Those  who  fin  3  it  difficult  to  distin- 
guish between  influencing  the  judicial 
process,  as  in  Cox  against  Louisiana, 
and  influencing  the  executive  operation 
of  our  Governmsnt  I  think  just  plain  are 
not  "with  it"  as  far  as  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  issu«  is  concerned. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  language  in  the 
bill  for  anothei  reason.  Certainly  there 
are  things  whicb  we  have  got  to  protect 
our  military  from.  But  nobody  really 
asked  the  militi  ay  whether  they  wanted 
to  be  protected  jy  this  sort  of  legislation, 
from  this  sort  <  f  influence.  I  expect  you 
would  get  som<   different  answers. 

For  example,  if  an  aggressive,  nasty 
man  walked  int  3  the  Pentagon  wearing  a 
button  saying  '  Stop  the  war,"  I  expect 
they  would  like  to  be  protected  from  that 
sort  of  influenc(  t.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
voluptuous,  beautiful  blond  walked  in 
there  wearing  a  button  which  said, 
"Make  love,  net  war,"  that  would  pre- 
sent what  the  Pentagon  would  call  "an 


option."  They  might  not  like  to  be  pro- 
tected from  that  sort  of  influence.  There 
are  so  many  things. 

I  frankly  do  not  worry  about  the  man 
driving  down  the  highway  with  a  bump- 
or  sticker  reading,  "ABM  is  an  Edsel." 
I  think  technically  he  would  be  in  vio- 
lation of  this  criminal  .statute,  and  any- 
body who  espouses  such  heresy  perhaps 
ought  to  go  to  jail  for  a  year.  I  am  not 
particularly  worried  about  those  people. 
I  am  not  worried  about  the  "Women's 
Strike  for  Peace."  These  people  are  pro- 
tectc'  and  preserved  by  something  which 
I  have  r.ever  really  understood  called 
"flower  power."  They  will  get  their  mes- 
sage across.  If  their  picket  signs  are 
taken  away  from  them,  they  will  print 
the  message  on  their  dresses — and  I  do 
not  believe  they  are  going  to  take  the 
dresses  away  from  them.  But  I  am  not 
worried  about  those  people. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  poor  Ameri- 
can Legionnaire  who  would  not  resort  to 
such  trickery,  who  wears  his  Legion  hat 
ac  he  walks  into  the  Pentagon  and  all 
he  has  on  his  suit  is  a  button  reading 
"Support  our  boys  in  Vietnam."  And 
he  is  committing  a  crime  imder  this  stat- 
ute. He  is  attempting  to  influence  the 
militai-y  or  the  civilian  employees  of  the 
Pentagon  in  a  manner  in  which  I  am  sure 
they  would  like  to  be  influenced.  But  he 
is  committing  a  crime. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  poor  Con- 
gressman who  goes  over  there  and  pounds 
on  the  desk  and  waves  his  arms  because, 
in  the  furtherance  of  his  constitutional 
responsibility  to  raise  and  support  arms, 
he  is  outraged  because  they  are  taking 
a  base  away  from  his  district.  He  is  at- 
tempting to  influence  the  military  and  he 
is  demonstrating.  He  is  committing  a 
crime. 

To  quote  a  great  American,  "This  sec- 
tion is  so  ridiculous,  it  is  ridiculous." 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  bill  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee is  constitutional,  and  I  oppose  the 
amendment  to  strike  it  which  is  pres- 
ently pending.  The  language  in  the 
bill,  I  believe,  is  consti«^utional.  There  is 
little  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  many 
red  herrings  dragged  across  the  path  of 
the  debate,  first,  to  try  to  divert  the  at- 
tention from  what  the  facts  are,  and, 
second,  as  to  what  the  committee, 
amendment  itself,  does,  and  third,  as  to 
what  the  acts  are  that  are  restricted. 

Ordinarily  I  would  not  take  the  fioor 
of  the  House  on  a  matter  coming  out  of 
another  committee  and  claim  to  be  an 
authority.  However,  on  this  matter  I  feel 
qualified,  because  I  was  the  author  of  the 
bill,  that  passed  the  House  this  year,  to 
try  to  do  something  about  camp-ins  and 
disruptions  such  as  Resurrection  City 
and  what  have  you  on  the  Government- 
owned  property  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. We  had  under  consideration  then 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
should  try  to  limit  such  demonstrations 
at  the  Pentagon.  We  did  not  do  so  in 
our  committee  because  we  felt  that  was 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  another  com- 
mittee— the  very  committee  that  brings 
the  bill  before  the  House  today. 


I  was  the  cosponsor  of  the  bill  last 
year  that  is  now  law,  and  practically  ev- 
eryone in  the  House  voted  for  it.  That 
provided  for  almost  the  same  kinds  of 
proscriptions  as  they  relate  to  the  Capi- 
tol Hill  itself— right  out  here  in  front 
of  the  Capitol.  We  do  not  have  those 
things  occurring  here  on  Capitol  Hill 
that  are  proscribed  by  this  amendment  at 
the  Pentagon.  We  cannot  have  those 
things  here  at  the  Capitol  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government,  that 
phase  of  the  Government  where  it  is 
conceded  there  is  a  right  to  petition  and 
such  a  right  is  a  constitutional  right. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  the  ministerial  function,  while 
we  have  the  legislative  function.  If  peo- 
ple have  the  right  of  petition,  they 
should  clearly  have  that  right  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government;  yet  we  enacted  legislation 
which  proscribes  almost  the  same  things 
by  giving  the  Speaker  the  authority  to 
limit  the  activities  on  Capitol  Hill  to  pre- 
vent demonstrations  and  picketing  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Those  activities  include— and  this  is 
what  is  being  amended — the  use  of 
sound  trucks,  and  that  is  what  is  being 
proscribed  or  prohibited — or  the  use  of 
similar  devices  and  demonstrations  in  or 
near  the  Capitol.  That  is  what  is  being 
proscribed,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
in  exercising  his  judgment  and  in  pro- 
scribing the  use  of  sound  trucks  and  the 
use  of  picketing  and  signs  on  Capitol  Hill 
is  exercising  that  authority  here,  so  why  ^ 
not  restrict  such  activities  at  the  Penta- 

KO"-  ^.»        i. 

Now  can  we  expect  to  have  a  different 

standard  of  conduct  as  it  relates  to  the 
Pentagon  itself?  We  know  what  hap- 
pened at  the  Pentagon  a  few  years  ago. 
We  know  how  there  were  people  camped 
in,  and  we  know  how  they  interferred 
with  the  Pentagon,  which  is  the  nerve 
center  of  defense  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  That  nerve  center  is  the 
Pentagon  itself.  If  we  cannot  protect 
that,  how  can  we  protect  any  Govern- 
ment function? 

Yes,  they  dragged  in  the  question  of 
picketing  in  front  of  the  White  House. 
That  is  public  sidewalk  property.  There 
is  no  comparison.  The  Pentagon  is  Gov- 
ernment owned  and  occupied  working 
property.  They  are  talking  about  the 
streets  and  sidewalks  in  front  of  the 
White  House,  and  we  are  not  talking 
there  about  Government-owned  prop- 
erty. Government-owned  property  in- 
cludes the  Pentagon  itself  and  appurte- 
nant property.  The  courts  do  not  permit 
these  pickets  to  go  into  the  White  House 
or  the  grounds.  No  one  would  suggest 
these  pickets  or  demonstrators  go  into 
the  Pentagon  itself.  That  is  what  is  pro- 
scribed here — within  the  building  or 
grounds  of  the  Pentagon  itself. 

So  those  arguments  I  do  not  think 
carry  any  weight.  Interfering  with  the 
proper  and  necessary  function  of  the 
Government  is  prohibited.  In  this  in- 
stance we  are  talking  about  the  Penta- 
gon, which  is  the  nerve  center  of  the  de- 
fense system  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  consti- 
tutionality of  this.  The  case  that  influ- 
ences  me   most   was   a    decision   in  a 
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Florida  case  where  a  Jail  was  picketed, 
Adderley  v.  Florida,  385  U.S.  39,  42 
(1967) ,  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Black,  writ- 
ing for  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
stated  that  a  test  of  specific  intent  saves 
a  statute  from  "being  so  broad  and  all- 
embracing  as  to  jeopardize  speech,  press, 
assembly,  and  petition."  It  also  says, 
"There  is  no  lack  of  notice  in  this  law." 
That  is  the  same  as  the  case  with  exist- 
ing law,  which  this  amendment  attempts 
to  amend. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

I  have  been  considering  introducing 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  13018,  the  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  This  amendment  would 
require  that  no  funds  be  used  for  any 
construction  connected  with  chemical 
and  biological  warfare. 

The  amendment,  if  I  had  decided  to 
offer  it,  would  have  read : 

On  page  66,  Insert  Immediately  after  line 
11  the  following: 

Sec.  710.  No  funds  which  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  this  Act  may  be 
used  to  acquire,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or  In- 
stall permanent  or  temporary  public  works. 
Including  land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment,  to 
be  used  for  research  and  development,  test- 
ing, operations,  maintenance,  or  other  activi- 
ties with  respect  to  chemical  and  biological 
warfare. 

This  amendment,  if  offered,  would 
eliminate  authorization  for  projects 
such  as  the  one  for  Dugway  Proving 
Grounds,  Dugway,  Utah,  that  would  pro- 
vide a  sampler  processing  building.  This 
building  would  be  used  for  loading,  un- 
loading, decontaminating,  and  servicing 
1,400  heated  biological  sampler  contain- 
ers used  in  the  installations  field  test 
program.  The  building  would  also  be 
used  to  service  6,390  special  chemical 
and  biological  sampling  devices  consid- 
ered essential  in  the  conduct  of  chemical 
and  biological  field  trials  by  Dugway. 

The  amendment  would  also  eliminate 
authorization  for  an  animal  Isolation  fa- 
cility at  Edgewood  Arsenal,  Md.,  that 
would  be  used  for  the  proper  quarantine, 
conditioning  and  care  of  animals  re- 
quired for  research  and  developMnent  of 
chemical  warfare  material.  The  Dugway 
and  Edgewood  projects  total  over  $4 
million. 

Although  I  personally  question  wheth- 
er either  of  these  facilities  are  needed,  I 
am  not  offering  an  amendment  that 
would  delete  authorization  for  facilities 
connected  with  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  at  this  time.  I  do  not  do  so  be- 
cause I  do  not  wish  to  prejudge  the  re- 
sults of  the  executive  branch  review  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  prac- 
tices and  policies  that  is  now  underway. 
I  believe  it  is  the  obligation  of  those  hold- 
ing positions  of  public  trust  to  honor  such 
a  study  by  not  arriving  at  conclusions  be- 
fore all  aspects  have  been  considered,  an 
obligation  that  I  believe  that  Secretary 
Laird  violated  in  his  conference  with  the 
summer  interns.  I  also  do  not  wish  to 
prejudge  the  results  of  congressional 
consideration  of  the  policy  once  it  has 
been  proposed  by  the  executive  branch.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  delete  the  authoriza- 
tion at  this  time,  if  executive  and  con- 


gressional policies  adopted  this  year  re- 
quire these  facilities. 

I  serve  notice  at  this  time,  however, 
that  I  will  offer  amendments  deleting 
funds  for  certain  aspects  of  our  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  programs  when 
the  military  appropriations  bill  comes 
before  the  House  for  action.  Many  of  our 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  activities 
are  dependent  on  the  results  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  review  now  underway. 
It  is  not  logical  to  fund  construction  and 
certain  research  and  development  and 
operational  activities  while  this  review 
is  underway  and  until  Congress  has  con- 
sidered the  results  of  the  review.  Certain 
funds  should  therefore  be  deleted  from 
the  appropriation  bill  and  I  will  offer 
amendments  to  this  effect. 

Should  the  executive  branch  review 
and  subsequent  congressional  considera- 
tion of  the  results  call  for  appropriations, 
I  would  expect  the  executive  branch  to 
request  a  budget  supplement  for  that 
purpose.  This  is  the  normal  way  to  handle 
budgetary  items  for  which  planning  is 
in  the  process  of  change. 

The  executive  branch  review,  ordered 
by  President  Nixon  on  June  17,  1969,  is 
the  first  comprehensive  consideration  of 
our  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
practices  and  policies  in  at  least  a  decade. 
Recent  events  have  indicated  the  need 
for  this  review.  There  is  some  indication 
that  neither  President  Nixon  or  Secre- 
tary Rogers  knew  that  nerve  gas  was 
stored  by  our  Armed  Forces  on  Okinawa. 
There  are  further  indications  that  top 
West  German  political  leaders  did  not 
know  that  the  United  States  stored  nerve 
gas  in  their  country.  Even  within  our  own 
country,  there  appso-ently  are  no  written 
policy  gviidelines  governing  the  use  of 
tear  gas  by  our  military  in  Vietnam.  In 
ray  opinion,  secrecy  has  been  used  to 
keep  even  members  of  the  executive 
branch  in  the  dark  concerning  our 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  policies 
and  practices. 

Executive  branch  department  contri- 
butions to  the  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  review  are  now  due  at  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  in  September. 
The  NSC  will  then  proceed  to  consider 
the  various  positions  advocated  by  the 
different  departments  and  arrive  at  a 
policy  recommendation. 

Before  President  Nixon  approves  the 
National  Security  Council  recommenda- 
tions, I  would  hope  that  he  will  also  ask 
for  the  advice  of  knowledgeable  civilians 
on  this  policy.  Scientists  and  educators, 
lay  leaders  and  editors,  sources  of  re- 
spected advice  should  be  consulted  be- 
fore a  national  policy  in  these  fields  of 
warfare  Is  adopted.  I  would  think,  for 
example,  that  there  would  be  a  wide 
range  of  difference  between  those  mili- 
tary experts  who  advocate  the  use  of  in- 
capacitating biological  warfare  agents 
and  newspaper  editors  familiar  with  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations  in  refuting 
Chinese  claims  that  we  used  biological 
warfare  in  Korea. 

I  also  believe  that  Congress  should 
thoroughly  debate  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  executive  branch  con- 
cerning chemical  and  biological  warfare 
policy  and  practices.  Only  in  this  way 
c;an  we  discharge  our  responsibilities  to 


the  Nation  and  our  constituents.  Al- 
though Secretary  Laird  claimed  in  his 
recent  interview  with  summer  interns 
that  Congress  has  expressed  itself  on 
this  subject,  the  committee  that  reviewed 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  and  is- 
sued a  report  never  brought  the  subject 
to  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  report  was 
a  committee  print — ^no  more — and  did 
not  represent  the  views  of  the  House.  A 
thorough  debate  is  needed  in  which  all 
Members  c^n  express  their  views.  The 
ratificatioiyof  the  Geneva  Protocol  ban- 
ning first  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  would  provide  one  vehicle  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  conclude  by  stating 
that  I  will  not  offer  my  amendment  to 
the  authorization  bill  but  rather  plan  to 
offer  several  amendments  to  the  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Would  it  be  the  opinion 
of  the  gentleman  that  we  should  deny 
America  the  knowhow  to  counteract  the 
threat  of  our  enemies  in  the  areas  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare,  know- 
ing that  America  is  committed  never  to 
be  the  first  one  to  use  these  horrible  and 
frightful  elements  of  destruction?  Would 
the  gentleman  want  America  to  have 
nothing,  with  Russia  having  everj'thing? 
I  am  sure  not. 

Mr.   MCCARTHY.  I   am  sure   if  the 
chairman  has  listened  to  my  statement 
he  would  know  my  point  was  I  did  not 
think  there  should  be  new  starts  in  this 
brief  period  while  our  Government — the 
Pentagon,  the  White  House,  the  National 
Security    Council — are     reviewing    our 
policy.  I  do  not  want  to  prejudge  what 
the  results  of  that  will  be. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course  not. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman does  not,  either. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course  I  do  not. 
As  to  anything  that  is  not  classified, 
we  try  to  have  open  hearings. 

In  talking  about  listening  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  listen  to  you  every  time  I  can 
on  my  TV  set.  The  gentleman  makes  a 
fine  appearance. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  I  should  like  to  speak 
to  him  in  person.  I  requested  to  come 
before  his  committee  this  week. 

I  might  add  one  point,  Mr.  Cliairman. 
The  distinguished  and  generous  chair- 
man of  the  committee  said  we  are  com- 
mitted not  to  use  these  horrible  weap- 
ons first.  We  are  committed,  but  we 
have  not.  along  •with  64  other  nations, 
ratified  the  treaty  that  binds  us  not  to 
use  them  first. 

We  did  say  at  the  United  Nations 
that  we  would  not  use  them  first,  but 
we  have  not  ratified  the  Geneva  proto- 
col, which  solemnly  binds  the  signatory 
nations  not  to  use  germ  and  gas  warfare 
first. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am  delighted  to 

yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  will  not  side  with  our 

potential  enemy.  They  have  nothing  to 
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lose.  Certainly 
weapons  first.  I 
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we  will  not  use   these 
am  sure  the  gentleman 
will  agree  with  tfiat. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  if  that  is  the  chair- 
man's attitude,  1  am  sure  he  would  not 
object  if  the  otlier  body,  after  44  years, 
would  ratify  thl^  document. 

Mr.  RIVERSJ  They  can  do  with  It 
whatever  they  like.  That  is  their  preroga- 
tive. I 

The  CHAIRMJftN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expij-ed. 

Mr.  AREND6J  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  lasli  word. 

Mr.  Chairmani.  I  take  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  the  House  that  a 
point  of  order  will  be  raised  against  those 
who  are  addresing  themselves  to  other 
than  the  amencftnent  which  is  presently 
before  the  Hou 

Mr.  ICHORD.  [Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  tried  to  get  recogni- 
tion a  Xew  minufies  ago  to  interrogate  the 
gentleman  froin  Florida  because  I 
thought  that  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Cramer),  vho  I  know  has  served 
many  years  as  i,  distinguished  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
who  has  made  9.  very  intense  study  of 
this  field  of  constitutional  law,  was  mak- 
ing a  very  impoitant  contribution  to  the 
record. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  I  think  you  put 
your  finger  on  a  very  important  point.  I 
am  qioite  concen  led  as  to  how  the  minor- 
ity has  tried  to  oversimplify,  really,  a 
very  complicated  body  of  constitutional 
law,  particularly  in  their  report  where 
they  say: 

Of  course,  the  -atlorlale  behind  these  de- 
cisions Is  clear —free  speech  and  First 
Amendment  llbeities  cannot  be  abrogated 
unless  the  exerciie  thereof  would  present  a 
clear  and  present  i  langer  to  the  United  States. 

I  think  the  members  of  the  minority 
have  taken  theT  language,  the  so-called 
clear  and  present  danger  test  of  Justice 
Holmes  in  the  3chenck  case  out  of  con- 
I  Schenck  case  was  deal- 
'.  expressed  in  nonspeech 
[is  where  you  were  trying 
iction  for  a  violation  of 
le  use  of  speech. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Florida  be- 
lieve that  in  thfe  case  of  the  Pentagon, 
which  is  conceiTied  with  the  security  of 
the  Nation,  thafi  you  have  the  same-con- 
siderations  of  the  need  for  protection  as 
you  have  in  thq  case  of  the  courts?  Do 
you  feel  that  trte  Pentagon  grounds  are 
a  place  where  y|ou  can  prohibit  parades 
and  picketing  altogether  for  the  specific 
purposes  mentidned  as  in  the  case  of  the 
courts.  Certainlt  we  need  to  devise  some 
means  of  effectively  prohibiting  the  gath- 
ering of  the  howling  mobs  which  oc- 
curred in  1967.  I 

Mr.  CRAMEI^.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yieldt? 


text,  because  th^ 
Ing  with  Ikstatul^ 
or  nonpress  ter 
to  sustain  a  cor 
the  statute  by 


Mr.  ICHORD 
gentleman  from 


I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 

Florida. 
Mr.  CRAMEA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  to  the  gen  leman  that  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mii  d  that  even  as  contained 
in  the  additional  views  of  those  who  are 
opposing  the  committee  langioage  and 
proposing  the  ainendment  the  answer  to 
the  gentleman  would  be  that  even  they 


have  set  out  a  number  of  cases,  Including 
those  on  page  55  where  clearly  the  Gov- 
ernment can  proscribe  or  prevent  activ- 
ities which  interfere  with  the  carrying 
on  of  essential  Government  functions 
and  the  clear  and  present  danger  test 
discussed  do  not  govern  acts  proscribed 
in  the  Committee  language.  They  also 
specifically  refer  to  a  case  that  has  three 
basic  tests  which  requires  this  amend- 
ment to  "further  an  important  or  sub- 
stantial Government  interest."  Certainly 
the  defense  of  this  country  conforms  to 
that.  And  further,  "The  governmental 
interest  must  be  unrelated  to  the  sup- 
pression of  free  expression."  The  defense 
activities  conform  to  that.  Further,  the 
case  cited  states,  "The  restriction  is  no 
greater  than  is  essential  to  the  further- 
ance of  that  interest." 

And,  I  think,  the  language  in  the  pres- 
ent statute  which  is  being  amended  con- 
forms to  that.  So,  even  using  the  test 
that  they  have  set  out  in  the  Hickel  case 
and  some  of  the  cases  which  they  have 
cited  indicates  this  committee  language 
fully  conforms  to  the  test  and  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  but  what  in 
this  instance  and  in  other  cases,  includ- 
ing the  Florida  case  of  Adderley  against 
Florida  which  held  that  people  could  not 
picket  or  demonstrate  outside  a  jail,  that 
this  committee  language  is  constitu- 
tional. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  For  the  purpose  of  clari- 
fying the  record  would  not  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  also  state  that  in  the 
proposed  language  before  us  we  have  a 
specific  intent  criteria. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  This  is  a  statute  which 
will  require  specific  intent,  that  is  the  in- 
tent of  interfering  with,  obstructing  or 
impeding  the  administration  of  justice, 
or  with  the  intentr— and  I  do  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York — of  in- 
fiuencing  military  and  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the 
decisions  that  they  make  concerning  the 
national  defense. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  But  the  application  of 
the  statute  is  restricted  to  the  Pentagon 
grounds  and  those  grounds  appurtenant 
thereto. 

The  gentleman  does  feel  that  this  is  a 
proper  delineation  of  the  constitutional 
limits  of  freedom  of  speech  and  assem- 
bly? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  put  his  finger  on  one  of  the 
principal  elements  and  that  is  the  re- 
quirement that  the  party  involved  has  to 
have  the  intent  to  interfere  with  or  as- 
sist in  the  interference  with  such  duties, 
and  that  it  occur  in  or  on  Government- 
owned  property,  appurtenant  to  the 
Pentagon.  This  is  the  same  as  the  ob- 
struction of  justice  statute,  section  1507 
that  this  amends.  Certainly,  there  are 
restrictions  on  freedom  of  speech  and 
one  of  them  is  shouting  "fire"  in  a 
crowded  theater  and  overt  acts  of  picket- 
ing and  demonstrating  can  be  limited  in 
instances  where  they  interfere  with 
needed  defense  activities  at  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  we  cannot  arrive  at  some  kind  of 
agreement  as  to  time  on  this  particular 
amendment.  I  wonder  if  we  could  not 
finish  this  in  15  minutes?  I  think  we 


have  had  enough  debate  on  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  all  amendments 
thereto? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  conclude  In 
15  minutes  with  the  last  2  minutes  re- 
served to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

MOTION     OFFEHED     BT     MR.     RIVERS 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  15  min- 
utes with  the  last  3  minutes  reserved  to 
the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  motion  in  that 
it  reserves  time  to  the  committee,  which 
is  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
comes  too  late. 

PARLIAMENTARY      INQtllBY 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  KING.  As  I  understand  the  rules, 
a  Member  may  only  address  himself  to 
an  amendment  once.  He  may  not  speak 
on  it  the  second  time;  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  Member  can  rise 
in  opposition  to  a  pro  forma  amendment 
and  seek  time. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  KING.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Leggett)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  have  already 
addressed  the  House  on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  they  can  be  rec- 
ognized again  on  a  pro  fonna  amend- 
ment while  the  same  amendment  is 
pending. 

Under  the  limitation  of  time  each 
Member  who  was  standing  at  the  time 
the  motion  was  agreed  to  will  be  recc)g- 
nized  for  1  minute,  with  the  last  3  min- 
utes reserved  to  the  committee. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott)  . 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  additional  views  by  several  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  are  critical 
of  the  wording  of  the  section  as  are  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment.  Certainly, 
if  we  can  improve  on  this  wording  and 
still  retain  its  substance,  we  should.  But 
I  would  hope  that  we  will  have  no  more 
gatherings  at  the  Pentagon  similar  to 
the  one^re  had  last  year. 

This  Is  our  national  defense  head- 
quarters and  our  military  and  civilian 
employees  of  the  Defense  Depaitment 
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should  be  permitted  to  conduct  the  af- 
fairs of  that  Department  without  ob- 
struction by  any  militant  or  unruly  group 
of  people. 

Among  other  things,  opponents  of  this 
section  argue  that  if  it  Is  adopted,  high- 
ways adjacent  to  the  Pentagon  would 
be  within  the  boundary  of  the  statute. 
They  indicate  on  page  54  of  the  report 
that  to  ride  down  the  highway  with  a 
sticker  on  your  car  reading  "ABM  is  an 
Edsel"  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law. 
This  does  not  appear  to  be  a  reasonable 
Interpretation  of  the  section. 

It  seems  to  me  the  main  point  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  tried  to  make  In  their 
decisions  and  that  oiir  colleagues  have 
discussed  is  that  expression,  standing 
by  itself,  unaccompanied  by  threatening 
conduct  or  illegal  activity,  is  every  citi- 
zen's right  and  Is  completely  protected 
by  the  Constitution.  This  protection  is 
preserved  by  section   1507,   as  it  now 
exists  and  as  it  would  be  amended  by 
section  708  of  the  bill.  Illegality  Is  re- 
stricted to  occasions  when  an  individual 
or  group  demonstrates  in  the  area  used 
by  the  Pentagon  with  the  intent  to  inter- 
fere with  the  conduct  of  military  and 
defense    affairs    or    employees    of    the 
Defense  Department  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties.  There  must  be  some  form 
of    demonstration.    This    picketing    or 
parading  must  take  place  at  the  Penta- 
gon building  or  on  nearby  Federal  land 
used  for  Pentagon  business,  such  as  the 
parking    lots,    and    this    demonstration 
must  be  intended  to  interfere  with  the 
management  of  our  military  affairs.  An 
individual  traveling  on  the  highway  with 
a  bumper   sticker   on  his  car   reading 
"ABM  is  an  Edsel"  or  "End  the  War  in 
Vietnam"  or  "Boycott  Grapes"  or  any- 
thing he  wants  to  say,  would  be  perfectly 
within  his  rights.  I  see  no  illegality  under 
section  1507,  now  or  after  the  enactment 
of  this  measure.  First,  driving  down  the 
highway  does  not  constitute  picketing  or 
parading;    second,   it   does   not   involve 
activity  in  the  Pentagon  or  on  federally 
owned    property    appurtenant    thereto; 
third,  it  does  not  indicate  intent  to  inter- 
fere  with  the   conduct   of   military   or 
defense  affairs. 

There  may,  at  times,  be  a  close  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  a  person  is  violating 
this  section,  but  that  is  true  of  every 
law  we  have  on  the  books  and  courts 
decide  whether  the  accused  is  in  viola- 
tion or  not.  But,  with  rare  exception, 
people  know  the  difference  between  dem- 
onstrating at  the  Pentagon  in  an  at- 
tempt to  influence  or  harass  Govern- 
ment employees  and  merely  passing  by 
with  a  sticker  on  the  back  of  a  car — 
there  is  a  wide  difference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  this  section 
be  retained  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ryan). 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  first 
place,  I  would  like  to  commend  the  au- 
thors of  the  additional  views,  not  only  for 
their  well-reasoned  statement  as  set 
forth  in  the  committee  report,  but  for  the 
arguments  they  have  made  this  after- 
noon. 

The  language  of  section  708  has  been 
prompted    by     recent     demonstrations 


which  have  occurred  on  Pentagon  prop- 
erty against  the  war  In  Vietnam  by 
Quaker  and  other  groups.  Whatever  the 
Members  of  the  House  may  think  of  the 
propriety — or  even  the  legality — of  these 
demonstrations,  the  imposition  of  a  total 
prohibition  on  any  demonstrations  at  the 
Pentagon  or  on  the  federally  owned  land 
surrounding  It  would  be  counterproduc- 
tive. To  the  extent  that  the  activities  of 
those  participating  In  demonstrations 
may  be  punished  by  law,  ample  criminal 
and  civil  remedies  are  already  avAUable 
to  Pentagon  officials. 

The  purpose  of  section  708  of  this  bill 
Is  clear.  It  is,  as  the  excellent  additional 
views  of  Messrs.  Pike,  Nedzi,  Leggett, 
and  Whalen  in  the  committee  report  on 
H.R.  13108  point  out,  "to  extend  the  con- 
stitutional restrictions  designed  to  pro- 
tect judicial  officers  and  jurors  from  in- 
fiuence  and  intimidation  in  resolving  a 
courtroom  legal  dispute  to  employees  of 
an  administrative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  they  attempt  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  multimillion  facets  of  our 
defense  system."  No  justification  for  such 
an  extension  is  given  by  the  committee 
with  the  exception  of  its  rather  perfunc- 
tory statement  that — 

There  are  some  individuals  who  would  ex- 
ceed these  First  Amendment  guarantees  and 
who  would  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  con- 
duct of  our  military  affairs.  (Committee 
Report  on  H.R.  13108,  p.  47.) 

As  several  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions have  pointed  out,  guarantees  of  free 
speech  have  little  meaning  if  they  are 
construed  to  exclude  such  forms  of  ex- 
pression as  peaceful  protest  and  assem- 
bly— Food  Employees  v.  Logan  Plaza.  391 
U.S.  308  (1968) ;  Edwards  v.  South  Caro- 
lina. 372  U.S.  279  (1963),  and  Brown  v. 
Louisiana.  383  U.S.  131, 141-42  (1966) .  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  explicitly  held 
that- 
First  Amendment  rights  are  not  confined 
to  verbal  expression.  They  embrace  appro- 
priate types  of  action  which  certainly  include 
the  right  in  a  peaceful  and  orderly  manner  to 
protest  by  silent  and  reproachful,  presence, 
in  a  place  where  the  protestant  has  every 
right  to  be. 


Extending  the  ban  on  demonstrations 
designed  to  influence  the  processes  of 
justice  to  the  everyday  affairs  of  an  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government,  then, 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  constitution- 
ality. 

But  even  beyond  the  issue  of  constitu- 
tionality is  the  dangerous  drift  toward 
isolating  the  Federal  Government  from 
the  political  expressions  of  U.S.  citizens. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  House,  despite 
my  opposition,  passed  a  bill  which  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  Government 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
groups  such  as  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign which  seek  to  bring  their  griev- 
ances to  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
the  American  public.  House  Resolution 
247,  which  will  be  before  the  House  some- 
time later  in  this  session,  is  intended  to 
prevent  a  future  Resurrection  City  by 
denying  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
discretion  to  grant  permits  in  nondesig- 
nated  areas  of  the  national  park  system 
for  camping  or  overnight  occupancy  or 
the  erection  of  temporary  shelter. 
Section  708  of  H JR.  13018  represents  an 


attempt  to  Isolate  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  expressions  of  political  oppo- 
sition or  protest.  The  proposed  ban  on 
demonstrations  at  the  Pentagon  and  on 
the  federally  owned  property  adjacent  to 
It  is  nothing  less  than  an  attempt  to  In- 
timidate those  individuals  and  groups 
who  seek  to  express  their  opposition  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  policies  of  the 
Pentagon.  Such  intimidation  is  not  only 
contrary  to  the  first  amendment  guar- 
antees of  the  Constitution;  it  is  also  un- 
wise policy.  For  as  evidence  of  opposition 
to  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment mounts.  It  Is  doubly  Important  u\ 
provide  every  opportunity  for  those  who 
dissent  to  express  their  views  and  to  in- 
form Congress  of  their  position. 

As  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  said 
in  his  opinion  in  DeJonge  v.  Oregon,  29!» 
U.S.  353,  364-65  (1937): 

The  greater  the  ImporUnce  of  safe-guard  • 
Ing  the  community  from  Incitements  to  th? 
overthrow  of  our  institutions  by  force  anrt 
violence,  the  more  imperative  is  the  need  to 
preserve  Inviolate  the  (Constitutional  righte 
of  free  speech,  free  press,  and  free  assembly 
in  order  to  maintain  the  oppOTtunity  for  free 
political  discussion,  to  the  end  that  Govern- 
ment may  be  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people  and  that  changes,  if  desired,  may  be 
obtained  by  peaceful  means.  Therein  lies  the 
security  of  the  Republic,  the  very  foundation 
of  constitutional  government. 

The  security  that  derives  from  free- 
dom of  expression  and  assembly  is  far 
more  vital  to  our  Nation  than  the  se- 
curity from  dissenting  opinion  which  Is 
sought  in  section  708  of  this  bill.  I  urge 
the  House  to  approve  the  amendment  to 
strike  this  unwise  and  unconstitutional 
section  from  H.R.  13018. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ( Mr.  Koch  ) . 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  first,  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
for  the  courtesies  and  the  good  humor 
that  he  always  extends  to  those  who  are 
in  disagreement  with  him.  I  rise  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  to  strike  from  this 
biU  section  708  ^which  section  would 
make  illegal  the  actions  of  anyone  who 
having  the  intent  to  influence  any  mili- 
tary or  civilian  employee  of  the  Defense 
Department,  peacefully  pickets  or  dem- 
onstrates on  Pentagon  property  or  on 
federally  owned  property  adjacent 
thereto. 

In  my  short  7  months  here  in  Congress. 
I  have  seen  this  Congress  preoccupied 
with  legislation  intended  to  limit  or  sup- 
press dissent.  I  am  speaking  of  lawful 
dissent  and  I  would  like  to  list  some  of 
those  actions  which  this  Congress  has 
taken  in  that  direction.  Not  very  long 
ago  the  Quakers  were  barred  by  a  rule 
of  this  Congress  from  speaking  the 
names  of  the  American  war  dead  in  Viet- 
nam on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol:  within 
the  past  few  weeks  this  Congress  saw 
fit  to  bar  lawful  picketing  within  500  feet 
of  any  church  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia 2  hours  before  or  2  hours  after  any 
service  or  ceremony.  Tliis  Congress 
barred  the  use  of  any  Federal  lands  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  camping  pur- 
poses so  as  to  prevent  the  even  remote 
possibility  of  another  Resurrection  City; 
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"free  speech"  was  salted  with  vulgarity 
directed  toward  the  troops.  Anti-Ameri- 
can phrases  advocating  violent  revolu- 
tion were  common.  Filthy  signs  were 
displayed  while  others  exercised  their 
"dissent"  by  painting  obsecene  remarks 
and  figures  on  the  walls  of  the  Pentagon. 

The  restraint  shown  by  the  military 
and  the  Federal  marshals  to  the  taunts 
and  the  face-to-face  confrontation  with 
the  demonstrators  was  remarkable.  The 
troops  cwallowed  humiliation  and  never 
once  lost  their  composure. 

As  I  mingled  amongst  the  dissenters 
I  have  never  seen  such  a  group  of  con- 
fused, selfish  and  malicious  young  people. 
They  were  a  real  dedicated  bunch  of 
draftdodgers.  How  do  I  know  this — they 
told  us  so. 

After  leaving  this  disgusting  scene  I 
talked  to  bushy-haired  Jerry  Rubin,  a 
codirector  for  the  march  and  Peking- 
oriented  leader  of  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party.  Rubin,  who  has  been  active  in 
violent  protest  demonstrations  through- 
out the  country,  told  me  that  a  "revolu- 
tion has  begun  and  no  power  can  stop 
it." 

I  witnessed  the  militai-y  warn  the  pro- 
testors that  the  agreed  time  for  the 
march  to  end  had  arrived.  The  protes- 
tors, who  had  previously  agreed  to  the 
terms  of  the  march,  refused  to  leave.  It 
was  necessary  to  carry  them  bodily  from 
the  steps  to  awaiting  police  vans  to  be 
arrested.  The  only  casualty  was  a 
guitar. 

The  entire  group  represented  a  real 
waste  of  humanity — young  derelicts  with 
no  purpose  or  direction — a  ship  without 
a  rudder. 

While  we  as  a  free  people,  and  as  a 
government,  will  continue  to  jealously 
guard  and  protect  the  right  of  every 
American  to  dissent — the  fact  remains 
that  these  misled  young  followers  have 
provided  incriminating  propaganda  to 
Communist  countries.  Their  demonstra- 
tions are  not  patriotic,  nor  do  they  pro- 
vide the  morale  needed  in  Vietnam.  In- 
stead, It  is  aiding  and  abetting  the  enemy. 
Make  no  mistake  how  the  Communists 
will  interpret  this  demonstration.  They 
see  it  as  a  weakening  of  America's  atti- 
tude toward  the  war. 

It  behooves  us  as  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try to  act  immediately  to  correct  a  con- 
dition that  may  very  well  give  "seed"  to 
our  own  destruction  as  a  free  country. 

The  financial  cost  of  handling  this 
pro-Vietcong  rally  held  last  week  was 
estimated  at  over  $1  million.  This  does 
not  include  the  value  of  the  large  amount 
of  planning  and  staff  time  by  the  Gov- 
ernment that  went  into  preparing  for 
the  2-day  demonstration,  nor  does  it  in- 
clude the  cost,  estimated  at  $350,000,  of 
the  military  man-days  of  the  Federal 
troops  that  defended  the  Pentagon. 

The  cost  of  this  demonstration  to  our 
Nation's  security  is  indeterminable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  a  personal  stand- 
point as  an  eyewitness,  I  heartily  support , 
this    amendment    and    hope    that    this 
House  will  give  unanimous  approval. 

In  the  past,  this  House  has  shown  suf- 
ficient concern  and  provided  legislation 
that  prohibits  resurrection  cities  on  the 
Mall :  certainly  the  Pentagon  is  far  more 
important. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Leggett)  . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  point  of  discussion  here  is  that  when 
a  judge  and  jury  make  a  decision,  if 
you  influence  them  you  interfere  with 
them,  and  you  interfere  with  the  ju- 
dicial process,  but  when  the  Pentagon 
makes  a  decision  you  do  not  obstruct 
any  defense  activity  when  you  try  to 
motivate  them  in  one  direction  or 
another. 

I  think  this  is  what  we  have  to  keep 
in  mind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  said,  when  I  offered 
the  amendment,  that  to  this  point  I 
had  not  seen  one  single  case  to  sub- 
stantiate what  the  committee  amend- 
ment would  propose  to  do,  and  that  is 
still  the  fact. 

While  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
said  that  we  can  go  ahead  and  make  laws 
piotccting  this  Congress,  if  you  will  read 
the  Record  on  page  17371  you  will  see 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  district 
court  has  said  that  this  Congress  can 
wipe  out  noisy,  violent,  armed  or  dis- 
orderly activities,  but  certainly  no  pick- 
eting activity  intended  to  influence  this 
Congress. 

This  current  committee  amendment  in 
section  708  in  the  bill  Is  unconstitutional, 
and  I  think  the  amendment  that  I  have 
offered  should  be  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Nedzi  ) . 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

No  one  here  on  the  side  of  the  minority 
denies  that  the  Congress  can  prohibit  ob- 
structions to  the  orderly  conduct  of  the 
duties  of  Federal  employees. 

But  the  point  is  that  none  of  the  laws 
cited  by  the  great  legal  elcpert  from 
Florida  address  themselves  to  conduct 
which  influences — and  this  is  the  basic 
point  and  the  reason  for  our  objec- 
tion to  this  particular  amendment.  It  is 
patently  unconstitutional. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Bennett)  . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  only  amendment 
to  this  provision  is  an  amendment  to 
strike  it  out.  Nobody  has  tried  to  improve 
it. 

As  I  read  this  provision  in  the  bill  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  extreme 
provision  when  we  look  at  what  hap- 
pened around  the  Pentagon  in  that  event 
that  came  off  there.  Most  people  do  not 
want  to  say  what  happened  at  the  Pen- 
tagon, because  it  was  so  repulsive.  It  has 
not  been  in  the  press  to  any  great  extent. 
There  has  been  some  mention  made  of 
it  in  the  Congressional  Record.  Any- 
body who  would  approve  of  that  kind  of 
behavior  and  who  thinks  that  is  the  kind 
of  thing  our  country  should  have  should 
think  again. 

The  provision  m  the  bill  before  us  says 
"whoever  with  intent  to  interfere  with, 
obstruct,  or  impede  the  conduct  of  mili- 
tary and  defense  affairs."  That  is  the 
first  part  of  this. 

When  reference  is  made  in  this  bill  to 
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"influencing,"  you  should  go  on  and  read 
the  rest  of  that  sentence  because  it  says 
this  is  only  prohibited  if  they  "picket 
or  parade"  in  or  near  the  Pentagon. 

So  here  is  a  prohibition  against  acts 
to  impede  the  security  of  our  country.  It 
is  a  very  valid  thing  in  my  opinion  to 
have  this  provision  that  the  committee 
has  brought  forth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  significant  to  me 
that  nobody  has  offered  an  amendment 
to  improve  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Hunt). 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  here  today 
on  the  legality  of  this  amendment. 

I  wonder  if  my  colleagues  ever  con- 
sider in  retrospect  what  the  American 
people  today  are  asking  for?  They  all 
represent  the  American  populace.  We  do 
not  recognize  ourselves  as  something 
superlative.  We  come  here  to  do  a  job 
and  we  know  the  American  public  is 
sick  and  tired  of  demonstrators,  dissi- 
dent students,  and  those  who  invaded 
the  Pentagon  the  latter  part  of  October 
1967.  I  am  one  of  the  three  Congress- 
men who  took  the  time  to  go  over  dressed 
in  old  clothes  to  see  what  they  were 
doing. 

If  some  of  the  bleeding  hearts  who  now 
resemble  the  babbling  of  inbred  parrots 
had  gone  over  thiere  to  examine  the  ac- 
tual motives  of  the  demonstrators  and 
what  they  were  doing,  I  am  quite  sure 
today  they  would  have  a  different  tune  to 
sing  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  White). 
Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  constitutionality  on  this  particular 
measure  that  if  it  is  constitutional  for 
witnesses,  jurors,  and  judges,  then  cer- 
tainly it  is  constitutional  in  this  applica- 
tion to  our  military. 

I  also  would  .)Oint  out  that  the  words 
"influence  by  parade  or  picketing"  are 
capable  of  definition  and  have  been  de- 
fined by  the  courts.  So  there  is  no  danger 
of  expanding  into  an  unconstitutional 
area. 

A  parallel  precedent  for  what  we  are 
asking  today  is  already  seen  here  with 
reference  to  our  Capitol  Grounds,  your 
grounds,  under  the  legislative  branch, 
where  we  prevent  picketing  or  parading 
at  the  Capitol. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  DoRN). 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  the  language  as  written  into  this 
bill  by  our  beloved  and  able  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rivers)  and  I  rise  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. Similar  statutes  to  that  of  Mr. 
Rivers,  protecting  our  courts,  juries,  and 
judges  from  intimidation  by  mobs,  have 
been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Even 
with  that  provision  of  law,  our  courts 
could  not  operate  without  local  law  and 
order  supported  by  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States.  To  deny  our  military 
establishments  the  same  legal  protection 
as  already  granted  to  courts  and  juries 
would  indeed  be  absurd.  Without  this 
protection,  our  military  bases  would  be- 


come the  target  of  every  subversive,  sabo- 
teur, and  anarchist.  With  little  cost  to 
them  our  Fascist  and  Communist 
enemies  could  undermine  and  render  in- 
effective our  vital  nerve  center  here  in 
our  homeland.  It  is  the  opposite  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  assembly  to  permit 
mobs  to  destroy  and  intimidate  those 
enti-usted  with  protecting  and  preserv- 
ing all  of  our  freedoms.  Those  in  imif orra 
to  protect  our  freedom  must  in  turn  on 
Government  property  be  protected  in 
their  duty  to  plan  and  prepare  to  pre- 
serve our  freedom.  It  woUld  be  unthink- 
able to  adopt  this  amendment  which 
would  encourage  and  give  the  green  light 
to  those  subversives  and  gangsters  w" 
would  again  attack  the  Pentagon 
every  military  base  in  the  United  Sta 
We  must  protect  our  stupend  _ 
ment  in  liberty  and  freedom.  I  highly 
commend  the  chairman,  Mr.  Rivers,  and 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  his  great 
committee  who  reported  this  bill  to  the 
House.  I  urge  the  Committee  to  reject 
this  amendment  and  pass  the  bill  as 
written  by  a  stupendous  majority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Rivers)  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lan- 
guage of  this  amendment  is  constitu- 
tional because  the  Supreme  Court  wrote 
it— so  that  ends  the  story.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  said  it  is  constitutional.  Let 
us  take  Mr.  Pike's  voluptuous  lady  wear- 
ing a  button.  Suppose  she  were  to  walk 
into  the  Pentagon  and  come  out.  This 
language  which  has  been  interpreted  by 
the  courts  provides  that  there  must  be 
intent  to  influence  or  threaten  the  safety 
of  a  Defense  ofiBcial,  as  well  as  a  judge, 
juror,  witness,  or  oflBcer  of  the  comts. 

Consider  the  Legionnaire.  My  heart 
bleeds  for  the  Legionnaire  just  like  the 
gentleman's  does.  Do  you  think  any  dis- 
trict attorney  in  his  right  mind  would 
read  into  the  action  of  a  Legionnaire 
walking  into  the  Pentagon — or  this  vo- 
luptuous creature  to  which  the  gentleman 
has  referred — an  intent  to  disrupt  the 
military?  Why,  that  is  ridiculous.  It  is 
utterly  ridiculous.  This  is  a  question  of 
intent,  and  that  goes  to  the  jury.  It  is  a 
matter  of  intent  to  disrupt  and  intimi- 
date the  lierve  center  of  your  military. 

Why  have  not  some  of  these  people 
who  object  to  this  language  but  say  they 
deplore  demonstrations  gone  to  the  com- 
mittee which  in  their  judgment  was  the 
proper  committee  and  obtained  the 
proper  legislation?  It  is  almost  2  years 
since  we  had  these  dirty,  filthy  demon- 
strations at  the  Pentagon.  The  Consti- 
tution says  that  your  Congress  should 
provide  for  the  military  and  make  rules 
for  the  government  thereof.  The  Con- 
gress has  appointed  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  discharge  this  responsibil- 
ity and  we  are  therefore  here  on  our 
constitutional  grounds. 

You  can  do  what  you  please  about  this. 
If  you  want  to  protect  your  very  exist- 
ence, support  the  committee.  If  you  do 
not,  go  ahead  and  support  the  gentleman 
from  California.  I  have  talked  all  I  am 
going  to  talk.  If  this  is  not  constitu- 
tional, "There  ain't  no  cows  in  Texas." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Leggett)  . 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Leggett 
and  Mr.  Rivers. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tel-. 
lers  reported  that  there  were— ayes  43, 
noes  145. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  REUSS 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Reuss:  On  page 
62.  strike  lines  22  through  25  Inclusive  and 
renumber  the  succeeding  sections  In  title 
VII  accordingly. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  is  a  simple  one.  It 
would  strike  out  the  6' 2-year  freeze  in 
the  bill  now  on  any  use  of  the  BoUing- 
Anacostia  920-acre  reservation  and  leave 
the  matter  where  it  is  now,  where  it  is 
subject  to  an  existing  freeze  for  another 
1>2  years,  to  December  31,  1970. 

Here  is  what  it  is  all  about.  Five  years 
ago  the  BoUing-Anacostia  area  was  de- 
prived of  its  military  purpose  when  it 
was  decided  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  fly 
miUtar>'  aviation  just  across  the  river 
from  National  Airport.  The  Pentagon 
was  told  to  come  up  with  a  plan  for  the 
use  of  that  area.  If  it  could  use  all  the 
area,  fine;  if  it  could  use  part  of  the  area, 
fine:  whatever  it  was,  the  Pentagon 
should  get  on  with  it. 

There  have  been  promises  from  the 
Pentagon.  Nothing  has  happened.  The 
Pentagon  has  not  come  up  with  its  pro- 
posal. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
there  is  a  terrible  housing  shortage  and 
a  terrible  shortage  of  land.  The  District 
desperately  needs  approximately  100.000 
new  habitations  for  human  beings.  It  has 
a  plan  carefully  worked  out  to  use  less 
than  half  the  Bolling-Anacostla  area,  to 
use  416  of  the  920  acres  for  a  housing 
area. 

This  is  I  not  all  public  housing.  There 
would  be  upper-income  housing,  middle- 
income  housing,  and  lower-income  hous- 
ing, with  a  ver>'  small  amount  of  public 
housing,  with  open  space,  with  schools 
and  community  facilities,  and  opportuni- 
ties for  military  housing. 

All  the  rest  of  the  area  would  be  re- 
served to  the  Pentagon.  If  the  Pentagon 
would  take  the  remainder  of  those  acres, 
approximately  504  acres,  they  could  put 
up  10  Pentagons  on  it  and  have  plenty  of 
space  for  military  housing  left  over. 

My  amendment  would  simply  proude 
that  we  not  extend  this  freeze  indefinitely 
for  another  6*2  years,  but  require  the 
Pentagon  to  come  up  with  a  plan  which 
it  was  supposed  to  come  up  with  3  years 
ago. 

There  is  a  crying  need  for  housing.  It 
is  utterly  unfair  that  the  Pentagon  sit 
there  on  its  Bolling-Anacostia  and  do 
nothing. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 
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M%HAYS.  Tie  gentleman  said  there 
would  not  be  put  lie  housing  there.  Where 
did  the  gentlema  n  get  that  information? 

Mr.  REUSS.  ]  said  there  would  be  a 
modicum  of  pualic  housing.  The  plan 
entails  equal  ai  lounts  of  high-income, 
middle-income,  iind  low-income  housing. 
Part  of  the  low'  income  housing  will  be 
public  housing. 

But  another  Ijnportant  portion  will  be 
section  235  coopi  ^rative  or  nonprofit  cor- 
poration housing . 

If  the  gentler  lan  begrudges  the  fact 
that  one-third  cf  the  housing  would  be 
for  people  of  lo^r  income,  he  is  welcome 
to  his  begrudge.  )ut  the  fact  is  this  is  not 
an  overall  low- income  public  housing 
project. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Do  not  put  words  in  my 
mouth.  I  am  not  begrudging  ansrthing. 

The  gentlemai  i  knows  and  I  know  that 
middle-income  lousing  and  upper-in- 
come housing  is  not  going  to  exist  side 
by  side  with  puMic  housing.  It  Just  will 
not  work.  It  never  has  worked.  It  never 
will  wodc. 

Right  over  tht  re  in  Anacostia  there  Is 
some  public  housing,  about  which  tt>e 
papers  ran  a  se-ies  of  stories,  which  is 
relatively  new.  iind  which  has  already 
become  slums.  N  )body  will  live  in  it.  Part 
of  it  is  vacant.  \  Endows  are  broken  out. 

Is  that  what  tie  gentleman  wants? 

Mr.  REUSS.  T.  he  gentleman  could  not 
be  more  wrong. 

I  live  in  Soutljwest  Washington,  In  a 
composite  which  includes  some  public 
housing.  Southwest  Washington  gets 
along  well,  one  v^ith  another.  That  is  one 
example.  There  nre  many  others. 

This  is  a  diff;rence  of  philosophy.  I 
happen  to  belie"e  that  that  housing  is 
best  which  is  no ,  restricted  all  to  people 
of  one  income,  -ich  or  middle  or  poor, 
but  has  a  nice  ^appling  and  sprinkling 
of  all.  I  believe  that  is  always  the  best 
kind  of  housing. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
work. 

Mr.  SCHEUEE  .  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  REIUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUE3.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
league from  Ohit).  as  ar^evfeioper-€>t  mid- 
dle-income and  up0er-income  housing, 
there  are  many  examples  across  the 
country  of  housing  mixes. 

I  deyrtope<tiH  22  million  housing  proj- 
ect in.Bro{>iQine,  Mass.,  where  I  was  the 
developer/ ofi  luxury  housing,  middle- 
incprte^ouslng,  next  to  public  housing. 

I  did  the  same  thing  in  Washington. 
D.C\We  imii  mid  lie-income  housing  next 
to  pu1aU<rnousins;. 

Perhaps  a  decide  or  two  ago  we  could 
have  said  that  these  did  not  mix,  but 
today  there  is  £,  multitude  of  evidence 
that  not  only  dees  it  work  but  also  it  is 
profitable.  The  p  rivate  developers  are  ac- 
tively competing  for  the  right  to  develop 
such  housing. 

Mr.  BRAY.  h.T.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  th;  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ;ome? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  should  just  like  to  say 
that  some  of  this  housing  In  Southwest, 


which  is  supposed  to  be  such  a  big  mix — 
I  may  not  be  talking  about  the  same 
thing — but  as  to  that,  I  was  down  there 
and  looked  at  it,  searching  for  an  apart- 
ment, and  they  were  asking  luxury  rent- 
als for  slum  housing.  That  Is  what  It 
amounted  to  in  my  eyes,  and  I  did  not 
want  any  part  of  it. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  thank- the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  sec- 
tion 707.  This  section  extends  the  re- 
striction presently  in  the  law  regarding 
the  Bolling-Anacostia  complex  for  an 
additional  period  of  5  years  until  all  pos- 
sible questions  concerning  the  future 
military  needs  in  this  area  are  deter- 
mined and  until  the  master  plan  recent- 
ly undertaken  is  completed. 

This  particular  land  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  radio  and  TV  editorials, 
as  well  as  editorials  in  the  newspapers, 
and  they  all  discuss  this  land  as  if  it 
belongs  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  Well, 
it  does  not.  This  land  belongs  to  all  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  regard- 
less of  their  economic  or  social  status. 
There  is  real  estate  in  every  State  of  the 
Union  that  is  owned  and  used  by  the 
military.  The  District  does  not  own  this 
real  estate  any  more  than  the  various 
States  own  the  military  lands  in  their 
State. 

They  all  cry  the  same  theme — that 
the  need  for  property  on  which  to  locate 
low-income  houses  is  so  vital  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  would  say  to  those 
critics  of  the  military,  and  especially 
the  critics  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  its  distinguished  chairman, 
that  they  should  look  over  some  of  the 
many  acres  of  land  lying  vacant  in  the 
District  since  the  riots  of  April   1968. 

There  are  more  than  3,000  acres  in 
the  District  that  can  be  used  for  public 
housing,  real  estate  that  does  not  belong 
to  the  United  States,  about  eight  times 
the  smiount  of  land  included  in  the 
Bolling-Anacostia  complex. 

I  would  further  remind  those  critics 
that  even  after  the  ofiBce  building  pres- 
ently proposed  for  the  Bolling-Anacostia 
complex  is  completed,  there  will  still  be 
a  deficiency  of  more  than  15,000  ofiQce 
spaces  for  defense  personnel. 

Where  are  we  going  to  put  this  per- 
sonnel? 

The  Department  of  Defense,  in  an- 
swer to  my  inquiry,  stated  that  they 
had  personnel  working  in  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitam  area  in  more  than  109 
separate  buildings.  They  are  paying  ap- 
proximately $10.7  million  a  year  in  rent. 
Alxjut  72  of  109  buildings  are  rental 
buildings. 

As  you  can  see  from  these  figures, 
that  land  across  the  river  comprising 
the  Bolling-Anacostia  complex  Is  vi- 
tally needed  for  the  future  construction 
of  our  military  requirements,  adminis- 
trative as  well  as  the  family  housing 
which  must  be  built  to  take  care  of  the 
service  personnel  in  the  metropolitan 
area. 

Disposal  of  any  of  this  land  would 
mean  that  in  a  few  years,  when  we  are 
able  to  proceed  with  future  construc- 
tion so  vitally  needed,  we  will  be  looking 
for  land  on  which  to  put  houses,  com- 
munity facilities,  administrative  facili- 
ties, aeronautical  use,  et  cetera.  Why 


should  we  have  to  purchase  land  on 
which  to  buUd  defense  facilities — wheth- 
er it  be  administrative  space  or  family 
housing  units — when  we  have  the  land 
which  now  comprises  the  Bolling-Ana- 
costia complex. 

There  is  a  procedure  whereby  the  Oov- 
emment  disposes  of  real  estate  that  is 
under  military  control  when  it  is  no 
longer  needed.  That  Is  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2667,  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

I  have  been  on  that  subcommittee, 
which  is  called  the  Real  Estate  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Armed  Sei-vices 
Committee,  since  it  was  formed  pursu- 
ant to  the  legislation  about  15  years 
ago. 

Under  this  procedure,  when  the  mili- 
tary no  longer  needs  real  estate,  when 
it  requires  more  real  estate  or  wants  to 
enter  into  leases,  the  matter  is  re- 
ferred to  this  subcommittee  and  a  simi- 
lar one  in  the  Senate  which  holds  hear- 
ings as  to  the  needs  for  this  real  estate. 

Many  billions  of  dollars  in  real  estate 
during  this  time  has  been  disposed  of. 
There  are  instances,  however,  where 
real  estate  has  been  prematurely  dis- 
posed of  and  later  the  Government  had 
to  repurchase  it  at  great  additional  costs 
to  the  taxpayer.  This  matter  should  be 
handled  according  to  the  law,  in  the 
same  manner  as  land  would  be  disposed 
of  in  any  of  your  States. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons 
why  I  support  section  707  and  oppose 
this  amendment. 

If  and  when  the  United  States  does  not 
need  the  BoUing-Anacostia  complex  for 
military  use,  it  should  be  disposed  of 
pursuant  to  law,  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  would  be  if  the  land  was  in  any  of 
the  50  States,  whether  for  other  govern- 
mental use.  public  housing,  or  for  private 
development. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
served  on  your  Committee  on  the  Armed 
Services  and  fulfilled  our  assigned  duty 
of  surveying  the  needs  of  the  military  in 
the  entire  greater  metropolitan  area — 
from  Fort  Myer  to  Forest  Glen  and  back 
to  Fort  Meade  and  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base. 

I  rise  in  support  of  section  707  of  this 
military  construction  authorization  bill 
which  would  retain  the  Bolling-Anacos- 
tia complex  in  the  military  Inventory 
through  December  31, 1975. 

But,  before  doing  so,  I  think  that  every 
Member  of  this  House  should  be  made 
aware  that  this  is  not  a  political  or  social 
issue.  It  represents  consistent  thinking 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Conmiittee  during  the  last  sev- 
eral administrations.  It  is  not  a  social 
issue  nor  should  it  be  developed  into  one, 
because  if  additional  low-cost  housing  is 
needed  in  Washington,  D.C.,  there  are 
other  areas  where  it  can  be  built.  Let  me 
suggest  Hains  Point  which  is  used  as  a 
golf  course,  or  let  me  suggest  the  areas 
along  Seventh  to  Ninth  Streets  which  are 
so  desperately  in  need  of  rehabilitation. 
So  the  issue,  in  my  opinion,  resolves  it- 
self to  one  of  whether  there  is  a  needed 
use  by  the  military  for  this  property  in 
the  future. 

Public  Law  89-188  as  amended,  pro- 
vided that  the  Department  of  Defense 
could,  if  and  when  directed  by  the  Presi- 
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dent,  enter  into  a  leasing  arrangement 
with  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  for  a 
period  not  to  extend  beyond  December  31, 
1970.  This  provision  was  subject  to  a 
1-year  revocation  provision  whereby  the 
PAA  or  designee  may  operate  the  run- 
ways, taxiways  and  parking  apron,  and 
other  related  facihties  at  the  Bolling- 
Anacostia  complex  for  appropriate 
aviation  purposes. 

The  question  seemed  to  be  whether  we 
could  use  the  existing  facilities  at  Boll- 
ing-Anacostia for  "general  aviation" 
purposes.  We  felt  that  we  were  not  in 
a  position  to  judr-'  the  safety  factors 
involved,  and  gave  that  discretion  to  the 
President.  Neither  the  President  nor  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  seemed  disposed 
to  make  the  site  available  for  general 
aviation.  The  FAA  assured  us  at  that  time 
that  relief  would  be  gained,  and  no  con- 
flict in  the  various  landing  patterns. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  Washington 
National  Airport  has  reached  its  satu- 
ration point  while  nonairline  aviation 
is  growing  at  an  enormous  rate  whereas 
scheduled  airlines  operate  fewer  than 
2,000  planes.  The  so-called  general  avia- 
tion fleet  numbers  more  than  100.000  new 
high  performance  business  planes  with 
about  10,000  additional  planes  being  pro- 
duced by  domestic  manufacturers  alone 
each  year. 

We  recognize,  too,  that  Boiling  par- 
allels National  Airport  but  the  runways 
are  separated  by  more  than  7,000  feet. 
Many  airports  in  the  country  use  parallel 
runways  closer  than  those  at  National 
and  Boiling.  Among  those  are  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Chicago's  O'Hare; 
New  York's  John  F.  Kennedy:  and  the 
Los  Angeles  International  Airport.  If 
FAA  can  control  safety  in  these  areas 
we  cannot  understand  why  they  cannot 
control  it  at  National-Boiling. 

Nevertheless,  the  discretion  has  been 
left  up  to  the  President,  and  we  would 
continue  granting  that  discretion  to  the 
President  for  this  extension  of  time.  ^ 

While  the  definite  utilization  of  this 
property  is  not  known  either  by  the  mili- 
tary or  the  committee,  we  do  know  of  sev- 
eral projects  which  will  require  space  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  in  the  years. 
Long-term  planning  requires  relocation 
from  their  present  temporary  World  War 
n  buildings  for  the  Defense  Language 
Institute  which  is  housed  now  along  the 
Anacostia  River.  The  Etepartment  of  the 
Interior  has  requested  the  return  of  this 
land  by  the  military,  and  the  Etepartment 
of  Defense  is  there  as  a  tenant  by  suffer- 
ance at  the  present  time. 

Interior  plans  call  for  utilization  of 
this  area  as  a  public  park  in  this  over- 
crowded section  of  Washington,  D.C.  But 
even  if  this  land  were  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  Defense 
Language  Institute,  it  would  not  be  large 
enough  to  provide  the  needed  facilities. 
Why  would  the  Defense  Language  In- 
stitute need  to  be  located  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  area?  The  answer  is  sim- 
ple: Because  it  requires  as  part  of  their 
training  program  daily  contact  with  per- 
sonnel of  the  various  embassies  located 
in  the  Washington,  D.C,  area. 

I  am  sure  each  of  you  have  read  about 
the  plans  of  the  Department  of  Defense 


to  build  a  second  major  Defense  OfiQce 
Building  on  the  Bolling-Anacostia  prem- 
ises. When  we  examined  into  these  plans, 
we  found  out  that  they  wanted  to  move 
the  Navy  from  its  current  location  on 
Constitution  Avenue  to  this  new  complex 
to  be  built  at  Bolling-Anacostia,  and 
while  there  are  14,000  employees  of  the 
Navy  who  would  need  to  be  transferred 
to  this  new  building,  the  building  was 
only  large  enough  to  house  10,000.  So, 
the  Department  of  Defense  planning 
called  for  leased  space  fti  this  area  for 
4.000  people.  Frankly,  I  question  whether 
their  thinking  is  right  because  studies 
made  by  our  committee  indicate  that  it  is 
much  cheaper  to  own  facilities  ratlier 
than  to  lease  them.  Then,  too,  our  com- 
mittee is  studying  a  bill  introduced  by 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Mr.  Hebert, 
to  provide  for  a  medical  school  to  provide 
the  medical  education  for  doctors  who 
would  then  serve  a  period  of  time  in  the 
Armed  Services.  This  would  not  only  re- 
lieve their  doctor  shortage  but  it  would 
ultimately  provide  many  more  doctors 
for  the  civilian  sector  of  our  population. 
Obviously,  if  such  a  bill  is  enacted  by 
this  Congress,  facilities  would  have  to  be 
built.  Bolling-Anacostia  is  one  possible 
location  for  this  school. 

Then,  too,  we  have  over  28,000  military 
personnel  in  the  Washington.  D.C,  area 
who  are  required  to  live  on  the  local 
economy.  Rentals  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  surrounding  environs  gen- 
erally exceed  the  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  given  to  the  individual  service- 
man. Washingtop  is  frequently  a  hard- 
ship post,  particularly  for  a  lower  grade 
military  person. 

So.  if  housing  is  to  be  built  at  this  area, 
surely  military  housing  is  equally  as  im- 
portant as  housing  for  others.  Some  peo- 
ple say  we  have  no  plans,  but  just  want 
to  keep  this  space  for  selfish  reasons. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Frankly,  I  am  somewhat  scared  of  pub- 
lic housing  based  on  previous  experience 
with  public  housing  right  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Let  me  cite  you  an  ex- 
ample: 

In  June  1952,  detailed  studies  *were 
undertaken  by  the  Planning  Commission 
and  the  Land  Agency  leading  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  final  plan  for  redevelop- 
ment of  that  area.  A  detailed  survey  of 
all  the  residential  structures  of  area  "B": 
in  Southwest  Washington  showed  that 
64.3  percent  of  the  dwellings  in  the  area 
were  beyond  repair,  18.4  percent  of  the 
dwellings  in  the  area  needed  major  re- 
pairs, and  only  17.3  percent  could  be  con- 
sidered as  satisfactory  dwelling  units. 

The  survey  also  revealed  that  of  1.345 
dwelling  units  in  1,006  structures,  57.8 
percent  of  the  dwellings  depended  upon 
outside  toilets,  60.3  percent  had  no  baths, 
29.3  percent  had  no  electricity,  82.2  per- 
cent had  no  wash  basins  or  laundry 
tubs,  and  83.8  percent  had  no  central 
heating.  Approximately  5,000  persons 
lived  in  the  1,345  dwelling  units. 

With  this  knowledge,  a  redevelopment 
project  was  undertaken  and  contracts 
were  ultimately  awarded.  In  awarding 
the  contracts,  the  most  important  of  the 
criteria  established  to  evaluate  proposals 
were  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  land, 
the  rents  proposed  to  be  charged  for 


low-rental  housing  units,  and  the  degree 
to  which  the  proposal  met  the  require- 
ments and  objectives  of  the  redevelop- 
ment plan. 

At  this  state  of  the  redevelopment 
plan,  it  was  proposed  to  construct  be- 
tween 500  and  600  units  of  low-cost 
hou-sing.  Low-cost  housing  is  defined  as 
property  the  rent  for  which  is  not  to 
exceed  $17  per  room,  plus  utilities. 

Ultimately,  several  proposals  were 
considered.  The  contract  was  awarded  to 
the  least  favorable  and  the  lowest  ol  the 
three  as  far  as  the  land  price  was  con- 
cerned. 

A  letter  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  dated  July 
26,  1963,  stated  that  the  Board  consid- 
ered the  accepted  proposal  to  be  superior 
by  virtue  of  adherence  to  the  redevelop- 
ment plan,  the  nature  of  the  proposal  it- 
self, and  the  financial  capabilities  of  the 
sponsor. 

After  the  award,  the  contractor 
through  his  various  corporate  devices 
began  the  construction  of  high-rise  lux- 
ury-type apartments  in  this  area,  and 
succeeded  in  eliminating  the  construc- 
tion of  any  low-rental  housing  in  the 
area. 

The  average  rent  in  the  projects  which 
were  constructed  in  this  redevelopment 
area  is  now  somewhere  between  $45  and 
$50  per  room.  It  is  significant.  I  think, 
that  the  price  for  the  land  was  not  in- 
creased even  though  the  low-cost  hous- 
ing was  eliminated. 

I  think  it  is  also  extremely  interesting 
that  even  though  the  interested  Govern- 
ment agencies  were  aware  that  nearly 
5.000  people  of  low  income  were  to  be 
displaced,  they  made  no  effort  to  bind 
the  contractors  to  fulfill  the  requirement 
to  construct  low-cost  housing  to  take 
care  of  these  people.  We  can  furnish  de- 
tails of  this  transaction  if  you  desire. 

There  are  about  28,000  enlisted  and 
ofiflcers  in  the  Washington,  D.C,  area 
eligible  for  mihtary  family  housing  but 
who  live  in  housing  provided  by  the  lo- 
cal economy,  often  at  hardship  to  the 
economy  and  financial  embarrassment 
to  the  service  personnel. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  a  need  for  this 
property,  even  though  the  need  may  not 
have  been  clearly  articulated  or  defini- 
tized  at  this  particular  moment.  We  have, 
in  my  opinion,  at  least  equal  wisdom  for 
future  planning — equal  to  that  of  the 
executive  department — in  military  mat- 
ters. I  think  the  Congress  has  shown 
wisdom  on  two  occasions  in  the  past,  in 
restricting  the  use  of  this  area. 

I  firmly  expect  Congress  will  over- 
whelmingly agree  with  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  that  this  land  should  be 
retained  for  the  mihtary. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  very 
real  sense  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
be  called  upon  today  to  make  an  open 
committment  to  the  direction  of  urban 
life  in  Washington.  Depending  on  their 
assessment  of  national  priorities,  they 
will  move  either  to  intensify  the  imme- 
diate strife  of  the  ghetto,  to  insure  a 
continuation  of  the  situation  which  has 
proven  so  often  and  so  clearly  to  be 
dead  end,  or  they  will  move  to  allow  the 
possibility  of  hope,  the  possibility 
change. 
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the  strongest  lobby  rather  than  the  best 
logic. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  xmder 
whose  sponsorship  the  present  proposal 
is  urged,  declared  in  his  own  words  that 
"this  land  is  valuable."  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  land's  value  is  determined  only 
in  terms  of  the  need  for  it.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  which  decommissioned 
the  property  over  7  years  ago  and  has 
since  that  time  left  it  vacant  and  unused, 
must  assert  its  claim  of  right  in  light  of 
the  needs  of  urban  Washington  whose 
tenements  are  crowded,  whose  people 
long  for  some  element  of  privacy  and 
identification,  and  whose  lives  must  not 
be  stunted  by  the  frustrating  incongrui- 
ties in  our  national  priorities. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  lise  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Reuss)  to  strike  section  707. 
Section  707  of  the  military  construction 
authorization  bill  wouid  extend  the  pres- 
ent prohibition  on  nonmilitary  uses  of 
the  Bolling-Anacostia  military  complex 
area  from  the  end  of  1970  to  the  end  of 
1975.  Such  an  extension  is  both  unnec- 
essary and  unwarranted.  Most  important, 
such  an  extension  demonstrates  that  we 
are  still  willing  to  sacrifice  important 
civilian  interests — in  this  case  interests 
in  additional  land  for  urban  housing  and 
community  development — for  anything 
that  has  the  stamp  of  "national  defense" 
on  it.  To  me  this  willingness  to  deny 
pressing  domestic  needs  in  the  face  of 
very  marginal  military  requirements 
shows  that  we  have  yet  a  long  way  to  go 
in  orienting  otu-  priorities. 

As  the  proponents  of  the  amendment 
have  indicated,  the  military  is  fully  pro- 
tected under  existing  law.  The  land  in- 
volved here  would  have  to  be  declared 
surplus  by  the  Pentagon  before  any  of 
it  could  be  turned  over  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  for  housing  or 
other  purposes.  What  we  would  be  doing 
here  today  if  we  leave  this  section  in  the 
bill  is  to  say  to  the  military,  in  effect, 
even  if  you  declare  after  full  study  that 
you  do  not  need  and  do  not  want  a  part 
of  the  Bolling-Anacostia  complex,  never- 
theless you  must  keep  it.  you  must  re- 
tain it,  and  you  must  deprive  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  its  use  although  there  is 
no  longer  any  military  justification  for 
doing  so.  Such  a  command  to  the  Penta- 
gon would  be  totally  vmjustified.  It  would 
be  a  serious  mistake.  And  this  is  why  I 
will  vote  for  the  Reuss  amendment  and 
why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  addi- 
tional reasons  why  one  should  support 
the  Reuss  amendment.  One  could  cite 
the  special  responsibility  which  we  in 
Congress  have  for  the  welfare  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District.  One  could  cite  the 
pressing  need  for  additional  land  for 
housing  and  recreation  in  this  city.  One 
could  cite  the  lack  of  uniquely  militery 
activities  which  are  carried  on  at  the 
Boiling  and  Anacostia  installations.  All 
of  these  are  important — to  me  con- 
vincing— reasons  to  remove  section  707 
from  the  present  bill.  But  there  is  one 
reason  which  I  would  like  to  stress 
here.  It  occurs  to  me  because  of  a  situa- 
tion which  exists  in  my  own  district  in 
Chicago  which  is  similar  to  the  Bolling- 
Anacostia  problem. 


During  the  1950's  the  Army  took  choice 
locations  in  Jackson  Park  on  Chicago's 
lakefront  to  install  Nike  radar  and  mis- 
sile units  as  part  of  the  nationwide  Nike 
antibomber  defense  system.  Now  this 
Nike  installation  was  never  popular, 
usurping  as  it  did  some  of  the  choicest 
recreation  land  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
But  during  the  1950's,  in  the  midst  of  the 
cold  war.  when  the  Soviet  bomber  threat 
was  a  i"eal  and  menacing  one — in  those 
days,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  use  of  Jackson 
Park  for  a  Nike  installation  might  in 
some  sense  have  been  justified.  But  today, 
more  than  a  decade  later,  the  Soviet 
bomber  threat  is  almost  universally 
recognized  to  be  minimal.  Today  the  need 
for  urban  parks  and  recreation  areas  is 
greater  than  it  has  ever  been.  Today 
Chicago  ranks  far  below  many  major 
cities  of  the  United  States  in  available 
recreational  areas  per  1,000  population. 
And  yet  today  that  Nike  installation  is 
still  in  Jackson  Park.  It  is  still  occupying 
33  acres  of  choice  recreational  area 
which  is  absolutely  impossible  to  dupli- 
cate anywhere  in  the  citly.  The  Army 
says  that  it  would  cost  $3.5  miUion  to 
relocate  this  site.  Mr.  Chairman,  33  acres 
of  recreational  land  comparable  to  the 
land  on  which  that  Nike  site  is  located  is 
absolutely  unavailable  in  Chicago  at  any 
price— $3.5  million  or  $35  million.  A  re- 
location at  four  times  the  price  would 
be  a  bargain  as  far  as  the  residents  of 
my  district  are  concerned. 

I  am  certain  that  many  Members  will 
appreciate  what  I  am  talking  about  here, 
Mr.  Chaii-man.  Many  of  us  have  faced  the 
problem  of  trying  to  eliminate  or  convert 
to  civilian  use  obsolete  or  unused  military 
property.  This  is  just  one  more  reason 
that  I  favor  the  Reuss  amendment  today. 
I  believe  we  must  show  the  people  of  this 
country  that  we  are  beginning  to  place 
some  emphasis  on  civilian — as  well  as 
military — needs.  I  believe  we  must  make 
the  point  that  military  interests  will  not 
always  outweigh  the  civilian,  even  when 
the  militai-y  need  is  small  and  the  civilian 
is  great.  That  is  the  symbohc  significance 
of  this  Reuss  amendment,  and  that  is 
why  I  will  support  it  today. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
compliment  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  yourself  for  the  fine  job  you  have 
done  on  the  bill,  H.R.  13018. 

I  would  like  also  to  commend  you  for 
the  statement  that  you  made  in  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin's  re- 
marks when  he  advocated  taking  Ana- 
costia Airbase  and  Boiling  Field  from 
the  Armed  Services.  At  that  time  you 
said,  and  I  quote: 

The  920  acres  that  comprise  Anacostia  Air 
Base  and  Boiling  Field  belong  to  all  of  the 
people  of  the  country  and  not  just  to  those 
who  would  like  to  live  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  land  is  the  only  land  that  is  left 
in  the  metropolitan  District  of  Columbia 
area  wnere  any  kind  of  a  large  aii-field 
can  be  maintained.  Both  of  these  bases 
were  closed  upon  recommendation  of  the 
FAA  on  the  theory  that  the  operation  of 
such  bases  as  airfields  would  interfere 
with  traffic  patterns  at  Washington  Na- 
tional. With  this  I  disagree. 

An  orderly  air  pattern  can  be  accom- 
plished so  that  Anacostia  and  Bollin'? 
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Airfield  could  be  joined  in  one  large 
airfield  that  could  accommodate  general 
aviation  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  the 
very  congested  operation  that  now  exists 
at  Washington  National. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  Washington  National  does  not 
have  an  east-west  runway  and  neither 
does  Anacostia  or  Boiling  Field.  All  of 
these  airports  when  they  are  in  opera- 
tion operated  almost  entirely  on  north- 
south  rimways.  It  is  true  that  all  three 
airfields  did  have  runways  that  were  30 
degrees  in  each  direction  over  true  north 
and  south.  If  Boiling  Field  and  Anacostia 
were  joined  into  one  large  airbase  it 
could  have  a  longer  north-south  run- 
way than  Washington  National  presently 
has.  And  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  feel 
this  land  can  best  be  used  because  in  this 
way  it  would  be  used  by  all  of  the  people 
and  not  just  those  who  would  like  to  live 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  is  foolhardy  to  use  up  the  last  large 
area  adjacent  to  the  Anacostia  and  Po- 
tomac Rivers  for  housing  of  any  kind  or 
for  the  construction  of  office  buildings. 
The  FAA  has  already  imposed  rigid 
restrictions  against  general  aviation  per- 
taining to  its  use  of  the  major  airports 
in  the  country.  Rigid  restrictions  are  al- 
ready placed  upon  general  aviation  at 
Washington  National. 

For  the  reasons  that  I  have  already 
set  forth  I  support  the  committee's  posi- 
tion that  Anacostia  and  Boiling  Airfield 
should  remain  imder  the  military  juris- 
diction until  December  31,  1975. 

However,  even  though  I  agree  with 
you  that  all  of  this  land  should  be  under 
Federal  jurisdiction  controlled  by  the 
military,  the  military  should  in  con- 
junction with  the  FAA  immediately  set 
forth  to  establish  new  traffic  patterns  so 
that  this  very  valuable  land  can  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  be  used  by  general 
aviation  and  whatever  military  use  Is 
necessary  from  time  to  time  giving  the 
full  light  of  reverter  to  the  military  in 
the  case  of  any  national  emergency. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss).  I 
have  listened  for  the  past  several  days  to 
radio  and  television  editorials  condemn- 
ing the  action  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  extending  the  restriction 
on  the  use  of  the  Bolling-Anacostia  com- 
plex. I  have  read  remarks  in  the  news- 
papers talking  about  the  need  for  low- 
cost  housing  in  Washington,  D.C.,  area 
which  could  be  constructed  at  Bolling- 
Anacostia.  AH  of  these  editorials  and 
comments  in  the  news  media  have  in- 
timidated that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, more  especially  Chairman  Rivers, 
was  restricting  the  use  of  the  Bolling- 
Anacostia  complex  out  of  spite.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 

In  May  of  1968  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  was  notified  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  planned  to  pro- 
ceed with  phase  in  of  the  design  for  the 
E>efense  office  building  to  be  located  on 
the  Bolling-Anacostia  complex. 

Chairman  Rivers  wrote  Secretary 
Clifford  in  response  thereto  and  said  that 
becatise  of  the  size  of  the  building  pro- 
posed to  be  constructed  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  a  reexamination  of 
defense  needs  for  the  space  in  this  com- 
plex should  be  undertaken.  Secret&iy 


Clifford  wrote  Chairman  Rivers  in  June 
of  1968  responding  favorably  to  this  re- 
quest. 

In  March  1969,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense completed  a  preliminary  review  of 
the  Bolling-Anacostia  planning,  with  the 
conclusion  that  a  considerable  increase 
in  acreage  would  be  required  to  accom- 
modate requirements  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  original  defense  plan.  The  require- 
ments contained  in  the  new  plan  were  on 
a  wide  range  of  essentiality  involving 
both  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  and 
require  study  in  depth  as  to  their  va- 
lidity, as  well  as  to  eliminate  any  possi- 
bility of  duplication  between  services. 
Also,  facility  needs  at  Bolling-Anacostia 
must  be  related  to  military  requirements 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  as 
a  whole. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense's  plan  during  the 
hearings  last  month  on  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  House  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Barry  Shillito  and  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretai-y  Sheridan  were  ques- 
tioned by  Chairman  Rivers  in  connec- 
tion with  the  progress  being  made  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  their  plan  for 
the  Bolling-Anacostia  complex.  Chair- 
man Rivers  asked  Mr.  Shillito  what  kind 
of  plans  they  had  for  the  complex  at  the 
present  time.  Secretary  Shillito  replied, 
and  I  quote : 

We  have  several  plans  afoot,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  this.  We  are  atlempUng  to  synchro- 
nize now  the  Navy  planning  and  the  Air 
Force  planning  that  went  on.  We  are  bring- 
ing these  things  together  into  a  total  defense 
plan.  We  have  haa  some  constraints  placed 
on  us  recently  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Then  Mr.  Sheridan  added,  among  other 
things; 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
planning  on  keeping  the  Air  Force  on  the-  old 
Boiling  tract  is  too  tight  and  InefBclent  and 
they  need  additional  land. 

In  that  same  colloquy  I  have  quoted, 
which  is  contained  in  the  printed  hear- 
ings on  the  committee  beginning  on  page 
1264,  there  is  a  discussion  about  the  pos- 
sible use  for  general  aviation.  So  as  I 
stated  before,  the  irmuendoes  and  re- 
marks in  the  news  media  that  this  pro- 
vision was  one  of  spite  instead  of  con- 
tinued need  by  the  military  and /or  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  are 
wholly  and  totally  unf  oimded. 

Until  the  Department  of  Defense  can 
complete  its  in-depth  study  as  testified 
to  in  the  committee  hearings,  this  re- 
striction should  be  continued  on  these 
lands. 

Chairman  Rhers  has  recently  ap- 
pointed a  subcommittee  to  be  chaired 
by  the  Honorable  Speedy  O.  Long  to  in- 
vestigate the  growing  encroachment  by 
the  civilian  community  on  our  present 
military  installations.  To  allow  the  tise 
of  any  part  of  this  military  complex  for 
other  than  military  purEwses  would  be 
very  foolish  in  the  face  of  the  knowledge 
of  our  committee  concerning  this  grow- 
ing encroachment  by  the  civilian  com- 
munity on  military  facilities.  I  urge  you 
to  support  this  section  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  C'lairman,  we  have 
debated  this  thing  much  too  long,  in  my 
opinion.  I  oppose  this  amendment  and 
ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  oo 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Reuss. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMXNDMENT    OFFKBED    BT    MR.    BrVERS 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment.  '• 

The  Clerk  tead  as  .follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rivers:  On  page 
23,  line  15.  strike  the  figure  "$20,800,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$18,300,000". 

Mr.   RIVERS.   Mr.   Chairman,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  > 
this   amendment   and   all   amendments 
thei-eto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  elim- 
inate $2.5  million  which  the  Air  Force 
estimates  will  be  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion for  space  allocated  at  NORAD  for 
the  operation  of  the  Safeguard  system. 
The  reason  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment is  that  it  was  not  brought  before 
the  committee  when  the  committee  con- 
sidered this  bill  and  I  told  the  House  in 
our  report,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
that  only  $12.7  million  was  in  the  bill 
for   Safeguard.   Therefore,   by   offering 
this  amendment  I  am  keeping  the  word 
of  our  committee.   This  is   the  reason 
I  am  presenting  it  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  so  you  can  do  what  you  please 
with  it. 

Mr.   CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  I  can  fully  appreciate 
the  sentiment  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  imder  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  presents  this  amend- 
ment. But  I  think  he  is  not  being  realistic 
about  it.  Actually,  the  $2.5  million  that  is 
involved  in  the  expenciitures  of  NORAD 
may  have  something  to  do  with  the  Safe- 
guard, but  it  will  be  needed  whether  or 
not  the  Safeguard  is  adopted.  I  say  this 
because  we  in  our  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee  have  just  heard  testimony 
on  this  subject  and  there  is  need  for  ex- 
pansion of  its  own  modern  computers 
that  are  going  to  be  necessary  whether 
or  not  Safeguard  is  passed. 

So,  actually,  while  there  may  be  some 
tie-in  with  Safeguard  to  this  $2.5  million, 
it  is  going  to  be  needed  and  I  do  not 
think  we  could  have  the  House  believe 
that  this  is  a  tie-in  only  with  Safeguard 
and  that  if  Safeguard  is  not  implemented 
that  we  are  going  to  save  $2.5  million.  It 
just  is  not  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama.   ' 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Just  so  I  will  under- 
stand it,  and  I  believe  I  do,  do  I  imder- 
stand  the  situation  to  be  that  there  ar» 
some  improvements  that  are  to  be  built 
into  the  NORAD  site  at  Colorado  Springs, 
or  near  thereto? 

In  the  committee  we  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  no  part  of  the  construction 
was  being  added  to  be  allocated  to  the 
ABM  systan.  But  we  later  learned  that  a 
small  portion  of  the  total  amount  of  that 
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for  construction  i  i/ould  be  allocated  to  the 
ABM's  possible  use. 

For  this  reason  and  in  order  to  keep 
faith,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  asks  that  it  be  taken  out. 

But  is  it  not  tr  je  that  whether  ABM  is 
implemented  or  not,  there  still  is  a  need 
for  this  amount  0f  money  and  it  will  not 
be  wasted  if  it  is  (Completed? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  is  exactly 
correct,  and  as  everyone  understands  the 
air  defense  is  ti;d  in  with  a  large  and 
vast  communications  network. 

Mr.  DICKINSC  iN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  have  one 
more  question  f(r  the  purpose  of  clari- 
fication. Is  it  ndt  ajso  true  that  if  we 
do  not  do  this  at  this  time  and  try  to 
do  it  at  a  later  time  it  will  cost  a  great 
deal  more  than  t  will  presently  cost  to 
do  it?  In  other  words,  will  we  not  be 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish? 

Mr.  SnCES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  "^ 

.Mr.  'Q^ERBEIRG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  FlMlda. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Tlie  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Construction  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  tas  taken  %,  very  sound 
view  in  this  mati  er  and  his  argiunent  is 
well  founded. 

The  distinguii  hed  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  A-med  Services  has  kept 
faith  with  his  ccmmittee  by  calling  at- 
tention to  a  situition  which  I  must  as- 
sume has  arisen  through  a  misunder- 
standing. I  am  certain  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defensi^  did  not  intend  to  try 
to  hide  this  money  and  I  feel  it  should 
be  retained.  It  is  needed  for  an  orderly 
ABM  construction  program. 

If  the  item  is  not  approved  at  this 
time,  it  will  cost  a  great  deal  more  to 
do  it  later.  It  Is  just  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  CEDERBIRG.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  correct. 

Mr.  ABENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Elir  ois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
freshing the  memory  of  the  Members, 
earlier  today  whifn  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  spoke,  he  tried  to  be  spe- 
cifically clear  on  this  matter.  As  has 
just  b^n  said  ty  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  iMr.  Sikes)  it  was  a  matter  of 
trying  to  be  fair  and  to  keep  faith. 
Through  a  misun  derstanding  on  the  part 
of  the  chairman  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules,  he  stated 
there  was  no  mcney  for  deployment  of 
Safeguard.  I  would  say  further,  without 
attempting  to  put  words  in  the  mouth 
of  the  chairman,  that  the  chairman 
would  be  very  pleased,  I  am  sure,  if  the 
amendment  were  defeated. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Ml .  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  would  say 
that  this  is  one  of  the  few  instances, 
where  I  believe  ^re  can  predict  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee is  not  going  to  be  heartbroken  If  his 
amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  CEDERBSRG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
can  appreciate  tlje  position  of  the  chair- 
man, and  therei  ore  I  would  urge  the 
Members  of  the  ^ouse  to  vote  down  this 
amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rivers.) 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  in  order  to  pursue  a  little  further 
some  of  the  colloquy  that  was  held  earlier 
on  this  bill  with  respect  to  the  BoUing- 
Anacostia  Air  Force  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  extends  for  5 
years  the  control  of  this  facility  by  the 
military. 

As  the  chairman  knows,  this  has  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  discussion 
over  the  years.  When  we  passed  the  bill 
in  1965.  the  language  that  is  shown  in 
this  report,  on  page  94,  clearly  said,  and 
I  quote: 

This  would  be  required  for  military  pur- 
poses within  the  foreseeable  future  and 
should  be  retained  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  such  purpose  or  for  such  use — 

This  is  the  point  I  want  to  make  to 
the  Members.  It  goes  on  to  say — 
nor  shall  any  of  this  land  be  set  aside  or 
committed  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  use  by  any  other  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  other  than  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

And  this  is  the  language  I  want  the 
House  to  recall: 

However,  the  Department  of  Defense  may, 
if  and  when  directed  by  the  President,  enter 
into  a  leasing  arrangement  with  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  for  a  period  not  to  extend 
beyond  December  31,  1970,  and  subject  to  a 
one-year  revocation  provision  whereby  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  or  its  designees  may 
operate  the  runways,  taxiways,  hangars, 
parking  aprons,  and  other  related  facilities 
at  the  Bolling-Anacoetia  complex  for  appro- 
priate aviation  purposes. 

This  is  the  law  we  are  extending.  So 
I  recognize  that  we  are  saying  again  that 
when  we  extend  it  for  5  years,  you  are 
just  saying  what  is  outhned  in  this  re- 
port on  page  94;  that,  if  in  the  opinion 
of  the  President,  there  did  arise  occa- 
sions where  it  would  be  recwnmended 
for  specific  uses,  it  can  be  used  for  avia- 
tion purposes  and  it  can  be  so  consid- 
ered. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to  see — and 
I  am  glad  the  amendment  was  defeated — 
that  this  would  be  converted  into  housing 
uses.  As  great  as  that  problem  is,  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  in  America  today 
is  we  are  running  clear  out  of  airports 
and  airfields.  Once  they  are  gone,  they 
are  gone  forever. 

We  are  considering  before  our  com- 
mittee now  legislation  which  is  going  to 
require  astronomical  sums  just  for  air- 
ports and  to  regulate  airports.  So  I  just 
want,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say  again  to  my 
colleagues  that  if  the  President  did  rec- 
ommend that  we  put  it  for  aviation  pur- 
poses, it  could  clearly  be  done. 

I  am  not  asking  for  general  aviation 
purposes  alone,  but  for  appropriate  avia- 
tion purposes.  It  can  be  so  considered 
because  it  might  in  the  future  be  very 
badly  needed. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  changed  the  date 
to  December  31,  1975,  from  1970. 


Now  if  the  gentleman's  committee  will 
get  as  busy  as  our  committee  has  been 
and  get  the  President  to  do  something, 
we  would  use  these  rimways  over  there. 

You  know  good  and  well  we  cannot 
have  this  ridiculous  public  housing 
use — we  want  to  dispose  of  that.  But  if 
the  gentleman  should  get  his  committee 
to  get  the  President  to  put  general  avia- 
tion over  there,  I  know  it  would  get  ap- 
propriate consideration. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  realize  a  former  FAA  Admin- 
istrator came  in  and  said  the  flying  pat- 
tern was  conflicting;  that  is,  it  was  too 
close  to  National.  That  was  5  years  ago. 
I  thought  we  might  be  able  to  legislate 
on  it  in  1966  when  the  act  was  renewed 
and  it  would  be  allowed  to  be  used  for 
limited  aviation  purposes.  I  am  sorry  the 
FAA  backed  away  from  that  position. 
But.  in  the  future  it  might  well  be  put 
to  good  uses.  I  think  our  committee 
and  the  FAA  ought  to  get  to  work  just 
as  the  gentleman  said,  and  I  hope  we  do. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  wish  they  would  make 
up  their  mind. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  clarifying  the  rec- 
ord. By  way  of  further  clarification,  I 
would  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  former  FAA  Administrator  ini- 
tiated this  amendment  himself  by  re- 
questing the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  to  put  an  amendment 
in  the  bill. 

Then  there  was  this  backing  away  by 
the  former  Administrator  from  using 
Anacostia  as  a  general  aviation  airport. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  recom- 
mendation and  the  request  of  the  former 
FAA  Administrator  is  still  valid  and  it 
should  be  used  for  general  aviation  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  We  are  making  vast 
changes  in  the  aviation  field.  We  might 
conceivably  find  that  we  could  use  it 
for  commercial  aviation.  We  are  making 
grade  studies  in  the  use  of  helicopters, 
V/STOL.  and  STOL  planes. 

I  just  do  not  want  to  see  us  locked  in 
completely  for  any  one  field  or  use — 
except  for  aviation  purposes.  In  view 
of  the  assurances  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  believe  we  would  be  free 
to  move,  and  I  appreciate  that  very 
much. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    FRET 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fret  :  On  page 
16,  line  12,  strike  out  lines  12  and  13  and  in- 
sert: "Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando,  Flori- 
da: Training  facilities,  troop  housing,  mesa 
hall,  and  utilities,  $12,909,000. 

"Naval  Training  Service  Center,  Orlando, 
Florida:   Production  facilities,  $1,448,000." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida   is   recognized. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  very  briefly, 
I  recognize  the  outstanding  job  the  com- 
mittee has  done  and  recognize  that  there 
have  been  cuts  in  many  areas  throughout 
the  country.  However,  I  thought  it  was 
my  obligation  to  bring  to  this  Committee 
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the  question  of  the  recruit  training  and 
the  facilities  for  recruit  training 
throughout  the  coimtry.  We  have  today 
a  capacity  in  the  three  centers  for  22,800 
recruits,  and  we  are  processing  29,000  re- 
cruits. In  other  words,  there  is  an  over- 
load of  about  27  percent.  As  one  who 
went  through  the  Navy  recruit  training 
at  a  time  in  the  past,  I  know  that  the 
facilities  and  the  capability  for  training 
of  recruits  is  extremely  important  for 
the  product  we  turn  out  and,  of  course, 
for  the  morale  of  the  people  whom  we  do 
graduate. 

The  course  itself  has  been  cut  back 
from  11  weeks  to  9  weeks  because  of  the 
inability  to  properly  house  the  recruits. 

I  feel  that  in  my  amendment  there  are 
provisions  for  recruit  barracks  and  re- 
cruit messhalls  which  would  take  care  of 
this  problem,  which  would  raise  the  re- 
cruit training  capability  at  Orlando  to 
8,000  from  4,200.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Committee  would  consider  this  amend- 
ment. I  recognize  the  problem,  the  fiscal 
bind  we  are  under,  but  I  do  think  an 
overload  of  27  percent  and  the  cutting 
back  of  training  from  11  to  9  weeks  is 
important. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Collier). 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  I  will  take  only  1  min- 
ute, because  the  previous  amendment 
and  discussion  raises  the  question  in  my 
mind  and  prompts  me  to  make  this  in- 
quiry. Where  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  surplus  property  and  it  chooses  to 
transfer  that  property,  as  often  it  might, 
does  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
have  any  control  over  such  a  transfer 
without  finding  out  its  specific  use,  or  is 
this  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Department  of  Defense? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  If  the  Department  is 
going  to  declare  any  property  excess  to 
Its  needs,  the  committee  is  notified,  and 
then  the  subcommittee  on  real  estate  re- 
views the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Again,  very  briefly  and 
specifically,  my  concern  is  the  fact  that 
the  Department  currently  has  surplus 
property  at  O'Hare  International  Air- 
port, which  is  in  m>'  district.  I  imderstand 
that  at  this  time  they  are  planning  to 
turn  that  property  over  to  the  O'Hare 
facility,  and  I  just  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
there  is  some  way  in  which  I  would  be 
advised  or  could  be  certain  as  to  what 
use  it  would  be  put  to,  because  if  we  are 
going  to  run  another  runway 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  ,  who  I  think  would 
be  helpful  on  that  question? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  action 
of  disposal  and/or  acquisition  of  military 
property  is  reviewed  by  the  Real  Estate 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  after  the  subcom- 
mittee reviews  each  one  on  a  line-item 
basis,  the  action  is  OK'd  by  the  full  com- 


mittee on  recommendation  of  the  sub- 
committee. Then  these  properties  are 
surplus  and  they  go  through  the  GSA 
disposal  process,  with  first  prerogatives 
to  other  Federal  agencies — ^first,  the  mili- 
tary; then  educational.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  knows  the 
priority.  Then  it  comes  to  the  State  level, 
and  then  to  the  local  level.  The  answer 
to  your  question  specifically  about 
O'Hare,  by  liaison  with  any  member  of 
the  committee  or,  indeed,  by  the  staff  of 
the  committee,  you  should  be  advised  if 
and  when  such  action  was  approved  by 
the  committee,  and  long  before  it  was 
declared  surplus  to  GSA. 

Therefore,  you  could  work  your  in- 
fluence on  the  normal  disposal  process. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  That  an- 
swers my  question. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must 
oppose  this  amendment,  as  we  opposed 
the  other.  We  recognize  there  are  many 
gray  areas,  where  we  could  spend  some 
money,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  Navy  Yard 
in  Bremerton,  or  the  Great  Lakes  Train- 
ing Station,  where  they  train  the  won- 
derful boys  in  Illinois,  or  the  San  Diego 
operation.  But  wherever  we  could  pos- 
sibly ask  for  deferment  for  one  more 
year,  this  is  the  way  we  have  approached 
it. 

This  is  why  I  am  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Frey). 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Cramer)  . 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  from  South  CaroUna  feel  that 
with  the  mere  expenditure  resulting 
from  the  amendment,  which  would  re- 
sult in  27  percent  greater  capacity,  in 
view  of  the  tremendous  money  invest- 
ment at  this  location  already,  at  this 
training  base,  that  would  be  a  wise  in- 
vestment, and  it  would  be  penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish  not  to  make  it? 

Mr.  RIVEaiS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
cut  $346  million  from  this  bill.  The  same 
argument  could  be  advanced  for  all  the 
cuts.  I  sponsored  the  Orlando  base,  and 
I  am  going  to  take  care  of  it,  but 
wherever  we  can  cut  this  year,  we  must. 
Next  year  we  have  every  hope  this  thing 
will  be  brought  back  and  that  we  can 
then  approve  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman knows  my  record  with  regard 
to  expenditures,  but  I  do  feel  in  this  in- 
stance, with  this  tremendous  gain  in 
training  capacity,  this  27-percent  in- 
crease in  training  capacity,  it  is  penny- 
wise  and  pound-fcMjlish  not  to  provide 
this  minimal  increase  in  expenditure. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Frey). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  tiie 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Steed,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 


of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  13018)  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction ht  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  500,  he  reported  the  bUl  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER..  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  EECOMMrr  OFFERED  BT  MR.  WHALEN 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  biU? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  WHALEN  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  13018  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices with  instructions  to  repoft  it  back  forth- 
with with  the  following  amendment:  Strike 
section  708,  beginning  on  page  63,  lines  1 
through  11. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is^n  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  ninety-six  Members  are 
present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  87.  nays  323.  not  voting  22. 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  142 1 
YEAS— 87 


Adams 

Frelinghuysen 

Morse 

Addabbo 

Prledel 

Mosher 

Anderson. 

Gilbert 

Moss 

Calif. 

Green.  Pa. 

Nedzi 

Ashley 

Griffiths 

Obey 

Bingham 

Hanna 

OHara 

Boland 

Hansen.  Wash. 

ONelll.  Mass. 

Boiling 

Hathaway 

Ottinger 

Brademas 

Hawkins 

Patten 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Pike 

Brown.  Mich. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Podell 

Burton.  Calif. 

Helstoski 

Rees 

Button 

Holifield 

Reid.  N.T. 

Celler 

Horton 

Reuss 

Chisholm 

Howard 

Riegle 

Clay 

Jacobs 

Rosenthal 

Cohelan 

Joelson 

Roybal 

Conte 

Kastenmeier 

Ryan 

Conyers 

Koch 

Scheuer 

Corman 

Leggett 

Stokes 

Culver 

Loweneteln 

Sullivan 

Dlgg.« 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Dlngell 

McCloskey 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Eckhardt 

McFall 

Tiinney 

Evar.6,  Colo. 

Macdonald.- 

Ddall 

Farbsteln 

Mass. 

Van  Deerlin 

Foley 

Meeds 

Waldle 

Ford. 

Mikva 

Wbalea 

William  D. 

Mink 

Wolff 

Frater 

Moorhead 

Yates 

/ 
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Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson,  111. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
A'pinall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Beall,  Md. 
Bjlcher 
Bsll.  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevlU 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Bo;lgs 
Bow 
BrSV 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Bucbanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton.  Utab 
Bush 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bsrrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
CahlU 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clarcy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
ClawEon.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins 
C'olmei 
Conable 
Corbett 
Coughlln 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawiron 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
DcUenfcack 
Dsr.ney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Divine 
Dickinson 
Donohue 
Doru 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
ETlmond^on 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
E!Iberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

E^hleman 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Feiglian 


NA'-S— 338 

Flndl^y 

Pish 

Plshei 

Flood 

Plynt 

Ford. 


Foren  an 


,  herald  R. 

1  ar 
Fountain 
Frey 
Fulto  I 
PultO  \ 
Puqu 


Oallfi  inaklB 
Oarm  ktz 
Qaydi  s 


Oetty  I 

G 

Gi 


!ala  o 


iblx  ns 
Gold^  ater 
Gonzi  lez 
Good:  Ing 


ke  is 
McCl  jry 


lloch 


M:C4ire 
McG 

M: 

M;D(|nald, 

M; 
Mc 
McKi 


McM  llan 


c  ler 


kill 


M?l 
Me 

Mlci^l 
Mil! 

MiU^ 

MllU 

Minilh 

M;n 

Mize 


.Pa. 
,  Tenn. 


Oreg. 


Gray 

Greer 

Grtffli 

Gross 

Orov 

Gude 

Hagai  I 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Uami  ler 

scb  aldt 
IIanl«  ? 
Har.si  n.  Idaho 
Harfl:  i 
Harv<  y 
Hasti  ig 
Hays 
H6bei  t 
Bend 
Hicks 
Hosa 
Hosix  iT 
Hung  ite 
Hunt 
Hiitc  ilnson 
Ichor  1 
Jarm  in 
John:  on.  Calif. 
John;  on,  t-a 
Jonai 
Jor 
Jonei 
Jor.ei 
Kart 
Kaze  I 
Koe 
Kc'itH 
Kirs 
KIcpi 

Kluclynski 
Kyi 
Kyro 

Laud  [rebe 
Land 
Lau 
Latta 
Leni 
Uoy 

LO!lg 

Long 
Luja 

Lii 


Ala 

N.C. 

Tenn. 


um 

n 


La. 
Md. 


Di  de 


h. 

E\  en 


eally 
llan 

Macdregor 

Made  en 

Mihqn 
Man 
Mar5 
Mar 

Matl^as 
Mau 
May 
'ay* 


iuaga 
e 


Calif. 
Ohio 


s  :iall 
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MlzeU 
Uollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morton 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

ON?al.  Ga. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

P>.rklnfi 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pirnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price.  Ill 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Furcell 

Qule 

Qaillen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld.  HI. 

Reifel 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Roorey,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roth 

Roudebusta 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

St.  Or.ge 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Srhadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

S;hwer-Bel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

S.k 

Skubitz 

Slr:ck 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelaer,  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephsns 

Stratton 

Stubbleneld 

Scuckey 

Tnlcott 

Taylor 

Teasue,  Calif. 

Thomp^:on,  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Ullman 

Utt 

Var.der  Jagt 

Vauik 

Vlgorito 

Waggoaner 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 


Weicker 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wylle 

Wh  alley 

WilEon, 

Wyman 

White 

Charles  H. 

Yatron 

Whitehurst 

Winn 

Young 

Whltten 

Wold 

ZablocU 

Wldnall 

Wright 

ZIon 

Wiggins 

Wvatt 

Zwach 

Williams 

Wydler 

NOT  VOTINC3 — 22 

Baring 

Flowers 

Mainiard 

Brasco 

Gallagher 

Powell 

Brock 

Gubser 

Rostenkowskl 

Carey 

Halpem 

Sayloi 

Cunningham 

Hull 

Taft 

Daddarlo 

Kirwan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Edw£u-d.s,  Calif 

.    Kuykendall 

Fascell 

Lipscomb 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote :  .;. 

Mr.  Carey  for,  with  Mr.  Hull  against. 

Mr.  Brasco  f&r,  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Fascell  against. 

Mr.  Gallagher  for,  with  Mr.  Cunningham 
apalnst. 

Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr.  Gubser  against. 

Mr.   Stokes  for,  with  Mr.   Saylor  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 
Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  MalUiard. 
Mr.  Halpern   with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 
Mr.  Taft  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Messrs.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD,  FRIE- 
DEL,  BUTTON.  O'NEILL  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  HOLIFIELD  changed  their 
votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  376,  nays  30.  not  voting  26, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  1431 
YEAS— 376 


EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Pelgban 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Frellnghuysen 
Frey 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Oia.mo 
Gibbons 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gjodling 
Gray 

Oreen.  Orcg. 
Green,  Pa. 
G.lffln 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
G'lde 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
H?.mmcr- 

sclimldt 
Hanley 
Hanr.a 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harslia 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Havs 
Hebert 

H  chler.  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Ho!;an 
Hoilfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hungate 


Abbltt 

Bow 

Cohelan 

Hunt 

Abernethy 

Brademas 

Collier 

Hutchinson 

Adair 

Bray 

Collins 

I-hord 

Adams 

Brinkley 

Colmer 

Jacobs 

Addabbo 

Brock 

Conable 

Jarman 

Albert 

Brooks 

Conte 

Joel  son 

Alexander 

Broomileld 

Corbett 

Johnson,  Call 

Anderson, 

Brotzman 

Corman 

Johnson,  Fa. 

Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Coughlin 

Jonas 

Anderson,  111. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Cowger 

Jones.  Ala. 

Anderson, 

Brovhill,  N.C. 

Cramer 

Jones,  N.C. 

T-;nn. 

Broi  hill,  Va. 

Culver 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Buchanan 

Daniel.  Va. 

Knrih 

A-.drews, 

Burke,  Fla. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Kai-'eu 

N.  Dak. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kee 

A'-.nunzio 

Burlc-son,  Tex. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Kslth 

Arends 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Dawson 

King 

Ashtrook 

Burton,  Utah 

de  la  Garza 

Kleppe 

Ashley 

Bush 

Delaney 

Kluczynskl 

A'-plnaU 

Button 

Dellcnback 

Kyi 

Ayres 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Denney 

Kyros 

Barrett 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Dennis 

Landgrebe 

Belli.  .Md. 

Caffery 

Dent 

La  n  drum 

Belcher 

CahlU 

Devlne 

Langen 

B3il,  Calif. 

Camp 

Dickinson 

Latta 

Bennett 

Carter 

Dlngell 

Berry 

Casey 

Donohue 

Betts 

Cederberg 

Dorn 

Bingham 

Bev»ll 

CcUcr 

Dowdy 

Brovm,  Calif. 

Biaggi 

Chnmborlnln 

Downing 

Burton,  Calif 

B  cs'?r 

Chappell 

Dulskl 

Chlsholm 

BInckourn 

Clancy 

Duncan 

Clay 

Blanton 

Clark   . 

Dwyer 

Conyers 

Blatnik 

Clausen, 

Eckhardt 

Dtggs 

Boggs 

DsnH. 

Edmondson 

Farbsteln 

Belaud 

Clawson,  Del 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Fraser 

Boiling 

Cleveland 

Edwards,  La. 

Gilbert 

Leggett 

Rlegle 

Lennon 

Rivers 

Lloyd 

Roberts 

Long,  La. 

RoblEon 

Lujan 

Rodino 

Lukens 

Rogers,  Colo. 

McCarthy 

Rogers,  Fla. 

McClory 

Ronan 

McCloskey 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

McClure 

Rooney,  Pa. 

McCulloch 

Roth 

McDade 

Roudebusb 

McDonald, 

Ruppe 

Mich. 

Ruth 

McEwen 

St  Germain 

McFall 

St.  Ouge 

McKneaUy 

Sandman 

McMillan 

Satterfield 

Macdonald, 

Schadeberg 

Mass. 

Scherle 

MacGregor 

Schneebell 

Midden 

Schwengel 

Mahon 

Scott 

Mann 

Sebellus 

Marsh 

Shipley 

Martin 

Shriver 

Mathias 

Sikes 

Matsunaga 

Slsk 

May 

Skubltz 

Mayne 

Slack 

Meeds 

Smith.  Calif.    . 

Melcher 

Smith,  Iowa 

MJikill 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Mchel 

Snyder 

M\ller,  Calif. 

Springer 

Miller,  Ohio 

Stafford 

Mills 

Staggers 

Mirlsh 

Stanton 

Mink 

Steed 

Minshall 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Mize 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Mizcll 

Stephens 

Mollohan 

Stratton 

Mona^tan 

Stubblclield 

Montgomery 

Stuckey 

Moorhead 

Sullivan 

Morgan 

Symington 

Morton 

Talcott 

Mosher 

Taylor 

Moss 

Teague.  Calif. 

Murphy,  111. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

.Murphy,  N.Y. 

Thomp;ou.  N.J 

Myers 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Natcher 

Tlernan 

Ncdzi 

Tunney 

Nelsen 

UdaU 

Nichols 

Vllman 

Nix 

Utt 

Oi^ey 

Van  Deerlln 

O'Hara 

Vander  Jagt 

OKonskl 

Vanik 

Olsen 

Vigorlto 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Waagonner 

O'Neill.  Ma.ss. 

Waidie 

Passman 

Wampler 

Patman 

Watkins 

Patten 

Watson 

PeUy 

Watts 

Pepper 

Weicker 

Perkins 

Whalley 

Pettis 

White 

Phllbln 

Whitehurst 

Pickle 

Whltten 

Plrnie 

Wldnall 

Poage 

Wiggins 

Pofl 

Williams 

Pollock 

Wil-on.  Bob 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Wilson. 

Price,  111. 

Charles  H. 

Price,  Tex. 

V>'liin   , 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Wold 

Puclnskl 

Wr'ght 

PurceU 

Wyatt 

Quie 

Wydler 

Quillen 

Wylle 

Ralls  hack 

Wyman 

Randall 

Yatron 

Rarick 

Zablockl 

Reld.  111. 

Zlon 

Rellel 

Zwach 

Reuss 

f 

Rhodes 

NAYS— 30 

Hawkins 

Rees 

Ilelstoskl 

Reld,  N.Y, 

Kasteumeier 

Rosenthal 

Koch 

Roybal 

Lowensteln 

Ryan 

Mikva 

Scheuer 

Morse 

Stokes 

Ottlnger 

Whalen 

Pike 

Wolff 

PodeU 

Yates 
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Baring 

Brasco 

Cabell 

Carey 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Derwinskl 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Fascell 


Flowers 

Fountain 

Gallagher 

Gubser 

Halpern 

Hull 

Kirwan 

Kuykendall 

Lipscomb 


Long,  Md. 

MailUard 

PoweU 

Rostenkowskl 

Saylor 

Taft 

Teague,  Tex. 

Young 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  MailUard. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Llspcomb. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  MIKVA  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  (H.R.  13018) 
just  passed. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered.  There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S.  1373,  TO  AMEND 
FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  imtil 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  S.  1373  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Conference  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  91-426) 
[To  accompany  S.  1373) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1373) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following : 

"That  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Section  407(b)  (49  U.S.C.  1377(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  additional 
sentence :  "Any  person  owning,  beneficially  or 
as  trustee,  more  than  5  per  centum  of  any 
class  of  the  capital  stock  or  capital,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  an  air  carrier  shall  submit 
annually,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the 
Board  may  require,  a  description  of  the 
shares  of  stock  or  other  interest  owned  by 
such  person,  and  the  amount  thereof.' 


"(2)  Section  408  (49  U.S.C.  1378)  is 
amended  by  striking  subsection  408(a)  (5)  In 
its  entirety,  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"'(5)  For  any  air  carrier  or  person  con- 
trolling an  air  carrier,  any  other  common  car- 
rier, any  person  engaged  in  any  other  phase 
of  aeronautics,  or  any  other  person  to  ac- 
quire control  of  any  air  carrier  In  any  manner 
whatsoever:  Provided.  That  the  Board  may 
.by  order  exempt  any  such  acquisition  of  a 
noncertlflcated  air  carrier  from  this  require- 
ment to  the  extent  and  for  such  periods  as 
may  be  in  the  public  interest;'. 

'•"(3)  (A)  Section  408  is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  408(f)  : 

"  'PRESUMPTION    or    CONTROL 

"  '(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  any 
person  owning  beneficially  10  per  centum  or 
more  of  the  voting  securities  or  capital,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  an  air  carrier  shall  be 
presumed  to  be  in  control  of  such  air  carrier 
unless  the  Board  finds  otherwise.  As  used 
herein,  beneficial  ownership  of  10  per 
centum  of  the  voting  securities  of  a  carrier 
means  ownership  of  such  amount  of  its  out- 
standing voting  securities  as  entitles  the 
holder  thereof  to  cast  10  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  votes  which  the  holders  of  all  the 
outstanding  voting  securities  of  such  carrier 
are  entitled  to  cast.' 

"(B)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  in  the  first  section  of  ♦he  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears  under 
the  heading  'Sec.  408.  Consolidation,  merger, 
and  acquisition  of  control.'  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  '(f) 
Presumption  of  control.' 

"Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  as  of  August  5.  1969." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same.  — ,__ 
«»  Harle^  O.  Staggers, 

SAMtTEI,  N.  FRXEDEL, 

John  L.  Dingell. 

J.  J.  Pickle, 

William  L.  Springer, 

Samuel  L.  Devine, 

Glenn  Cunningham. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Warren    G.    Magnuson, 

Howard  W.  Cannon, 

Philip  Hart, 

norris  cotton, 

Winston  FHOirrr. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1373)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence repwrt : 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text,  and  the  Senate 
disagreed  to  the  House  amendment. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  it«  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  which  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  both  the  text  of  the  Senate  bill 
and  the  House  amendment.  --. 

The  differences  between  the  House  amend- 
ment and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference are  noted  below,  except  for  technical, 
clerical,  and  conforming  changes  made  nec- 
essary by  reason  of  the  agreement  reached  by 
the  conferees. 

References   to   provisions   of    existing   law 
refer  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958. 
CIVIL  aeronautics  board  exemption  authorttt 

AND  board  procedures 

The  Senate  bill  contained  two  related  pro- 
visions. One  amended  section  408(a)  (5)    of 


existing  law  to  provide  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  could,  by  order,  exempt  any 
acquisition  from  the  requirement  of  prlcr 
Board  approval  to  the  extent  and  for  such 
periods  as  may  be  In  the  public  interest.  The 
other  amended  section  408(b)  of  existing 
law  to  p>ermlt  the  Board  to  establish  such 
expedited  procedures  (other  than  evidentiary 
hearings)  as  It  deemed  appropriate  In  those 
cases  where  Board  approval  was  required  only 
by  reason  of  section  408(a)  (5)  of  existing 
law. 

The  House  amendment  limited  the  author- 
ity of  the  Board  to  exempt  acquisitions  from 
prior  Board  approval  to  acquisitions  of  non- 
certificated  air  carriers  (such  as  air  taxis  an-l 
air  freight  forwarders).  The  House  amend- 
ment did  not  authorize  the  Board  to  pre- 
scribe expedited  procedures  and  dispense  with 
an  evidentiary  hearing  In  any  case  of  an  ac- 
quisition where  prior  Board  approval  would 
be  required. 

The  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference 
follows  the  House  version.  The  committee  of 
conference  felt  that  the  exemption  author- 
ity of  the  Board  with  respect  to  noncer- 
tificated  carriers  eliminated  the  possibility 
that  the  Board  would  be  overburdened  with 
hearings  on  acquisitions  of  control.  In  the 
case  of  certificated  carriers,  particularly  the 
smaller  supplementals,  the  committee  of 
conference  expects  the  Board  to  process  any 
acquisition  proceedings  with  all  due  speed. 

ATTORNET   GENERAL 

The  Hou»e  amendment  amended  section 
408(b)  of  existing  law  to  require  the  Board 
to  notify  the  Attorney  General  of  the  time 
and  place  of  a  public  hearing  on  approval  of 
acquisitions  and  other  transactions  already 
within  the  purview  of  section  408(a),  and 
also  to  require  the  Board  to  determine  that 
the  Attorney  General  was  not  requesting  a 
hearing  before  it  could  approve  certain  ac- 
quisitions without  a  public  hearing.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  contained  no  comparable  provisions. 

Tlie  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference 
omits  the  House  provisions  relating  to  the 
Attorney  General.  The  committee  of  confer- 
ence was  informed  that,  under  existing  prac- 
tice, there  Is  no  lack  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Board  and  the  Attorney  General 
as  to  Board  action  on  proposed  transactions 
affecting  control  of  air  carriers.  The  commit- 
tee of  conference  expects  routine  and  prompt 
contact  between  the  Board  and  the  Attorney 
General  to  continue.  Moreover,  the  Attorney 
General  would  no  doubt  be  included,  as  to 
notice,  under  existing  law  as  in  the  group 
of  '"other  persons  known  to  have  a  substan- 
tial Interest  In  the  proceeding".  Therefore, 
the  conferees  agreed  that,  in  view  of  the 
statements  In  both  the  House  and  Senate 
reports  on  this  legislation  that  there  was 
no  intent  to  add  to  or  detract  from  the  At- 
torney General's  authority  under  the  anti- 
trust laws,  it  would  be  better  to  omit  the 
House  provisions. 

presumption  or  control 

The  Senate  bill  created  a  presumption  cf 
control  on  the  part  of  any  person  owning 
beneficially  10  percent  of  more  of  the  vot- 
ing securities  or  capital  of  any  air  carrier,  and 
defined  beneficial  ownership  of  10  percent 
of  the  voting  securities  to  mean  ownership 
of  such  amount  of  the  carrier's  outstanding 
voting  seciuities  as  entitles  the  holder  to  cast 
10  percent  of  the  total  number  of  votes 
which  the  holders  of  all  outstanding  vot- 
ing securities  are  entitled  to  cast. 

The  House  amendment  created  a  presump- 
tion of  control  on  the  part  of  any  person 
owning  beneficially  10  percent  or  more  of 
any  class  of  the  capital  stock  or  capital  of 
an  air  carrier. 

The  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference 
follows  the  Senate  version.  The  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate language  which  had  been  worked  out 
In  conjunction  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
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use  of  DDT  and  other  pesticides.  Well 
documented  and  scientific  research  since 
then  has  proven  her  predictions  of  7 
years  ago  to  be  uncomfortably  accurate. 

One  year  after  the  publication  of 
"Silent  Spring,"  the  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Scientific  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner,  recommended 
that  the  accretion  of  residues  in  the  en- 
vironment be  controlled  by  orderly  re- 
duction in  thft  use  of  persistent  pesticides. 
That  Committee  also  recommended  that 
"eliminution  of  the  use  of  persistent  toxic 
pesticides  should  be  the  goal." 

In  November  1965,  the  report  of  the 
Environmental  Pollution  Panel  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
recommended  that  unnecessary  use  of 
pesticides  sl:iould  be  avoided  whenever 
poss'ble.  The  Committee  noted  that  pes- 
ticide use  is  necessary  under  many  cir- 
mumstances,  but  it  also  reported  that 
such  use  is  almost  invariably  accom- 
panied by  undersirable  side  effects,  often 
by  hazards.  It  concluded: 

Accordingly,  we  should  always  use  pesti- 
cides no  mere  frequently  and  in  no  larger 
quantities  than  we  must. 

And,  this  year,  after  a  careful  study 
on  persistent  pesticides,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-National  Re- 
search Council  stated  that  "prudence 
dictates  that  such  long-lived  chemicals 
should  not  be  needlessly  released  .nto  the 
biosphere. " 

In  its  conclusion,  that  NAS-NRS  report 
also  states  the  following: 

Residues  of  certain  persistent  pesticides 
in  the  environment  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  some  species  of  wild  animals  and 
threaten  the  existence  of  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  statement  does  not 
hedge:  it  is  not  ambiguous;  it  does  not 
equivocate.  It  says  certain  pesticides, 
particularly  DDT  and  its  persistent 
cousins,  "have  an  adverse  effect"  on  ani- 
mals and  wildlife,  and  "threaten  the 
existence  of  others." 

The  fact  is  that  evidence  has  mounted 
almost  monthly  indicating  the  ubiqui- 
tous nature  of  DDT  and  the  hazard  it 
poses  for  animals,  wildlife,  and  man. 

In  one  recent  survey,  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  found  DDT  in 
584  of  590  samples  of  fish  taken  from  45 
rivers  and  lakes  across  the  United  States. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  re- 
ports that  approximately  75  percent  of 
specimens  of  fish,  birds,  and  animals 
collected  from  various  parts  of  the  world 
contained  DDT. 

In  California  396  of  400  samples  of 
fish  and  shellfish  from  salt  water  bays 
and  the  open  sea  contained  DDT 
residues. 

In  Wisconsin  the  conservation  depart- 
ment found  it  in  every  single  fish  exam- 
ined in  a  recent  survey. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  es- 
timated that  one  part  of  DDT  in  a  bil- 
lion parts  of  water  will  kill  crabs  m  8 
days,  a  relationship  which  is  about  equal 
to  1  ounce  of  cl  ocolate  syrup  in  1,000 
tank  cars  of  milk. 

Concentrations  of  the  chemical  have 
been  found  in  penguins  and  seals  in  Ant- 
arctica and  reindeer  in  Alaska,  far  from 
the  insects  first  targeted  for  death  by 
the  pesticide. 

In  his  relatively  short  lifetime  man  has 
caused  the  extinction  of  at  least  300  spe- 


cies of  animals.  Man  is  accelerating  this 
pace  of  extinction  with  the  use  of  DDT 
and  other  pesticides,  but  perhaps  most 
ominous  of  all  is  the  fact  that  DDT  has 
been  found  to  interfere  with  the  photo- 
synthesis by  marine  plankton.  Photo- 
synthesizing  photoplankton  produces  70 
percent  of  the  oxygen  we  breathe.  The 
threat  posed  to  man's  own  existence  is 
clear. 

But,  there  are  other  examples  which 
are  almost  as  threatening. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  re- 
ceived a  report  from  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  indicating  that  DDT-lIke  poi- 
sons induce  cancer  in  mice. 

Researchers  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, among  other  places,  have  found 
indications  that  pesticides  are  a  genetic 
hazard  to  man,  capable  of  producing  mu- 
tations. As  one  scientist  at  the  Universty 
of  California  recently  stated: 

No  responsible  person  could  now  get  up 
here  and  say  that  this  constant  nibbling  at 
our  steroids  (sex  hormones)  Is  without  any 
physiological  effect.  It  would  be  Irresponsible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  only  one  way  to 
eliminate  the  threat  which  DDT  presents 
to  man  and  his  environment,  and  that  is 
to  ban  the  use  of  the  chemical  completely. 
Furthermore,  only  a  national  ban  on  the 
pesticide  would  be  completely  effective 
because  DDT  does  not  stay  where  it  is 
put.  It  hitchikes  its  way  throughout  the 
environment  in  the  soil,  water,  and  air. 
It  finds  its  way  everywhere  and  poisons 
everything  it  touches. 

It  is  true,  as  Senator  Ribicoff's  report 
on  pesticides  and  public  policy  stated  in 
1966  that: 

The  debate  over  pesticides  Is  but  one  facet 
of  a  wider  debate  which  reflects  a  greater  sen- 
sitivity to  the  fundamental  questions  raised 
by  the  continuing  and  accelerating  pace  of 
man's  modification  of  his  total  environment. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  more  public 
discussion  is  taking  place  now  over  the 
importance  of  the  preservation  of  our 
environment  then  has  been  true  for 
many  years.  Wc  have  come  to  realize 
that  human  existence  depends  on  the 
intricate  balance  of  nature  in  the  en- 
vironment which  surrounds  us,  and  the 
probability  is  becoming  clear  that  DDT 
is  adversely  affecting  that  balance.  It 
is  a  poison  which  may  even  be  more 
harmful  than  we  now  realize. 

Arizona.  Calif  orni.i ,  and  Michiga.n 
have  banned  the  use  of  this  chemical. 
Several  foreign  coimtries  have  done  the 
same.  It  is  my  nope,  and  the  hope  of  the 
29  other  authors  of  this  bill,  that  the 
Congress  will  follow  the  prudent  example 
recently  set  by  my  own  State  when  the 
State  assembly  2  weeks  ago  voted  unani- 
mously on  a  90-to-O  vote  to  institute  a 
ban  on  the  use  of  DDT  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  text  of  our  bill  follows,  together 
with  a  list  of  its  cosponsors: 

H.R.   13339 

A  bill  to  reorganize  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  by  transferring  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  certain  functions 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  for 
other  piirposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  There  Is  hereby  transferred  to 

the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  functions 
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of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Rodentl- 
clde  Act  (61  Stat.  163,  as  amended,  7  U.S.C. 
135-135k). 

Sec.  2.  The  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
and  Rodentlclde  Act  (61  Stat.  163,  as 
amended,  7  U.S.C.  135-135k)  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  17  as  follows: 

"Sec.  17.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  or  any  other  Act,  It  shall 
be  unlawful,  after  June  30,  1970,  for  any 
person  to  distribute,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale  in 
any  territory  or  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  to  ship  or  deliver  for  shipment  from  any 
State,  territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  any  other  State,  territory  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  to  receive  in  any  State,  ter- 
ritory, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  any 
other  State,  territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  a  foreign  country  the  chemical 
compound  dlchlorodlphenyltrlchlorethane, 
commonly  known  as  DDT,  provided,  however, 
that  If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
makes  a  written  finding  that  the  public 
health  and  safety  requires  the  use  of  DDT 
In  a  particular  locality,  he  may  authorize 
the  use  for  a  period  not  exceeding  30  days 
of  such  amounts  of  DDT  as  he  determines 
Is  reasonable  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  safety,  and  the  President  shall,  within  10 
calendar  days  after  granting  such  authoriza- 
tion, transmit  to  the  President  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  stating  the  reasons 
for  the  temporary  use  which  he  has  author- 
ized hereunder." 

List  op  Cosponsors  or  the  Obey-Mikva  Bill 

Representative  Glenn  M.  Anderson,  Dem- 
ocrat of  California. 

Representative  V?llllam  A.  Barrett,  Demo- 
crat of  Pennsylvania. 

Representative     Jonathan     B.     Bingham, 
Democrat  of  New  York. 

Representative  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  Dem- 
ocrat of  California. 

Representative  Daniel  E.  Button,  Repub- 
lican of  New  York. 

Representative  William  Clay,  Democrat  of 
Missouri. 

Representative  Don  Edwards,  Democrat  of 
California. 

Representative  Marvin  L.  Esch,  Republican 
of  Michigan. 

Representative  Leonard  Farbsteln,  Demo- 
crat of  New  York. 

Representative  Thomas  S.  Foley,  Democrat 
of  Washington. 

Representative  Henry  Helstoeki,  Democrat 
of  New  Jersey. 

Representative    Robert    W.    Kastenmeler, 
Democrat  of  Wlsconsm. 

Representative    James    Kee,    Democrat    of 
West  Virginia. 

Representative  Edward  I.  Koch,  Democrat 
of  New  York. 

Representative  Richard  D.  McCarthy.  Dem- 
ocrat of  New  York. 

Representative  Patsy  T.  Mink,  Democrat  of 
Hawaii. 

Representative  Arnold  Olsen,  Democrat  of 
Montana. 

Representative  Richard  L.  OtUnger,  Demo- 
crat of  New  York. 

Representative  Thomas  M.  Rees,  Democrat 
of  CaUfornla. 

Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss,  Democrat 
of  Wisconsin. 

Representative    Benjamin    S.    Rosenthal, 
Democrat  of  New  Jersey. 

Representative    Fernand    J.    St    Germain, 
Democrat  of  Rhode  Island. 

Representative  James  H.  Scheuer,  Demo- 
crat of  New  York. 

Representative  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Dem- 
ocrat of  New  Jersey. 

Representative  John  V.  Tunney,  Democrat 
of  California. 

Representative  Charles  A.  Vanlk,  Democrat 
of  Ohio. 


Representative  Jerome  R.  Waldle,  Demo- 
crat of  California. 

Representative  G.  William  Whltehurst, 
Republican  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  very  fine  statement, 
and  for  demonstrating  in  his  short  pe- 
riod in  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
qualities  of  leadership  and  initiative  that 
I  am  quite  sure  played  a  big  part  in  his 
recent  successful  special  election  in  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 


dividual  States  cannot  control  the  DDT 
which  floats  in  from  outside  their  bor- 
ders. This  problem  clearly  calls  for  the 
kind  of  national  action  which  is  repre- 
sented by  this  bill. 

Opponents  of  restrictions  on  DDT 
have  questioned  whether  we  can  afford 
to  ban  the  chemical  without  any  con- 
clusive evidence  as  to  its  effects.  We  do 
know,  now  and  with  certainty,  that  DDT 
is  a  poison.  We  know  that  tJie  longer  it 
is  used  the  more  of  it  there  is  to  accumu- 
late in  fish,  birds,  and  human  beings. 
Certainly  a  Nation  that  has  landed  men 
on  the  moon  can  develop  a  safer,  more 
natural  method  of  destroying  insects.  We 
not  only  can  afford  to  ban  DDT,  we  ceu- 
not  afford  not  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  bill. 


DDT:  THE  ACCUMULATING  POISON 

(Mr.  MIIC.^A  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey)  and  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  ban  the  distribution  of  DDT 
in  the  territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  among  the  several  States 
except  upon  special  order  from  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  need  for  such  a  law  has  been 
demonstrated  with  ^  increasing  clarity 
ever  since  Rachel  Carson  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  to  the  possible 
threat  of  Insecticides  in  her  book.  "Silent 
Spring."  Scientists  have  Investigated  Miss 
Carson's  allegations  that  indiscriminate 
use  of  DDT  may  result  in  man's  destruc- 
tion of  himself  and  his  environment,  and 
evidence  of  the  frightening  truth  of  these 
allegations  continues  to  mount. 

As  the  evidence  of  the  effects  of  DDT 
mounts,  so  does  the  poison.  The  sad  fact 
is  that  DDT,  once  sprayed,  does  not  go 
away.  It  rises  into  the  atmosphere  where 
it  is  absorbed  into  the  tissues  of  high- 
flying predator  birds,  such  as  the  bald 
eagle.  It  seeps  into  streams  and  into  the 
fish  that  inhabit  them— and  into  the 
birds  that  feed  on  these  fish.  And  it 
comes  to  rest  on  the  crops  that  are  eaten 
by  man.  The  most  urgent  fact  about  DDT 
Is  that  once  It  comes  to  rest  within  an 
animal  it  does  not  dissipate — it  accumu- 
lates. 

DDT,  after  being  allowed  to  build  in- 
sufBcient  quantities  within  animals,  has 
been  linked  by  scientists  to  a  wide  variety 
of  alarming  ills.  The  effects  of  the  poison 
on  the  reproduction  of  bald  eagles  may 
result  in  the  extinction  of  that  majestic 
bird.  The  mysterious  deaths  of  millions 
of  fish  have  been  attributed  to  the  large 
quantities  of  the  pesticide  which  have 
been  found  inside  almoct  all  of  those  ex- 
amined. DDT  has  been  cited  as  a  pos- 
sible cause  of  cancer  in  mammals.  DDT 
has  even  been  found  to  render  certain 
plants  incapable  of  photosynthesis — 
the  process  which  is  responsible  for  all 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere.  The  more 
DDT  which  accumulates,  the  more  we 
will  discover  that  it  can  destroy. 

Several  States  have  banned,  or  are 
considering  banning,  DDT.  But  the  in- 


MILITARY  INVESTIGATION 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  smd  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  speak  about  the 
decision  last  Friday  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  investigate  acts 
of  militancy — brawls  and  fights — at 
Camp  Le  Jeune,  N.C.,  and  other  military 
bases. 

Since  I  recently  called  attention  to  the 
disturbing  conditions  at  some  of  our  mili- 
tary bases  and  took  the  time  to  person- 
ally inspect  Camp  Le  Jeune  July  23,  I 
was  naturally  gratified  when  I  learned 
that  my  efforts  had  aroused  such  fast 
action.  The  recognition  of  the  problem 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
its  desire  to  try  to  do  something  about  it 
is  surely  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  would  be  less  than  truthful,  however, 
if  I  did  not  say  that  I  would  prefer  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  select  com- 
mittee that  would  deal  solely  with  this 
most  important  investigation  and  not  be 
burdened  by  other  responsibilities.  Judg- 
ing from  conversations  I  had  within  the 
last  few  days  with  some  distinguished 
Members  of  this  body  and  from  the  let- 
ters, telegrams,  and  telephone  caUs  I 
have  received  from  concerned  Ameri- 
cans, I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  in 
this  Nation  who  agree  with  me. 

There  are  those  who  have  told  mg  that 
the  fact  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee showed  no  visible  awareness  of  the 
problem  until  I  called  attention  to  it  is. 
perhaps,  the  best  evidence  of  that  com- 
mittee's burdens  with  so  many  other 
matters.  It  is  hard  to  argue  against  logic 
of  that  sort.  We  must  wait  and  see  and 
hope  for  the  best. 

Though  expectations  are  low  in  some 
quarters — and  I  regret  to  say  that  this  is 
imderstandable — I  will  do  everything  I 
can  to  assist  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. If  the  committee  desires  my  as- 
sistance. I  would  be  only  too  happy  to 
testify  at  its  hearings.  I  would  also  pro- 
vide the  committee  with  my  records  and 
reports  and  do  all  within  my  power  to 
acquire  meaningful  results. 

I  will  do  all  of  this  because  I  consider 
the  investigation  vitally  important  to  na- 
tional security.  The  spread  of  general 
lawlessness  within  some  areas  of  civilian 
society   is  indeed   serious   enough.   But 
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when  those  seeds  are  sown  on  some  of 
our  military  bases.  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  the  very  sufvival  of  our  Nation  de- 
pends upon  our  Ability  to  act  effectively. 
I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  give  this  inves- 
tigation the  immediate  attention  and 
priority  that  it  deserves. 


HEARINGS    ON 
'Mr.   DULSKI 


COMMEMORATIVE  HALF  DOLLAR 
HONORING  (\POLLO  11  ASTRO- 
NAUTS AND  APOLLO  11  MOON 
FLIGHT 

fMr.  GERALIf  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  mini  te,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  i  nclude  extraneous  mat- 
ter.» 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  today  Introduced  legislation 
which  provides  lor  the  minting  of  new 
nonsilver  half  dol  lars  as  proof  coins  com- 
memorating the  ;pic  flight  of  Apollo  11. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  new  nonsilver  half 
dollar  I  nave  pro|>osed  for  minting  would 
not  supplant  th ;  Kennedy  half  dollar 
nor  would  it  circulate  in  competition 
with  it  and  thus  create  confusion.  The 
moon  mission  hiilf  dollar  could  be  ob- 
tained only  by  pi  icing  an  order  with  the 
Treasury  Department,  which  would  sell 
the  coins  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  $1. 

The  moon  miss  lon  half  dollar  would  be 
a  special  comme  norative  coin  with  the 
likenesses  of  Neil  Armstrong.  Edwin  Al- 
drin.  Jr..  and  AUchael  Collins  on  the 
one  side  and  thd  lunar  module  on  the 
surface  of  the  noon  on  the  other. 

Under  my  bill,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment would  receive  orders  for  the  moon 
mission  coin  until  December  31.  1970.  Not 
only  residents  of  the  United  States  but 
also  residents  of  foreign  countries  could 
buy  the  coins  frcm  the  Treasury.  I  felt 
this  was  appropriate  since  the  Apollo  11 
moon  mission  rea  ly  belongs  to  the  world. 
As  Neil  Armstrcng  said,  it  was  "one 
small  step  for  man.  one  giant  leap  for 
mankind."  I  thinl:  people  throughout  the 
world  should  hs  ve  an  opportunity  to 
buy  a  moon  missi(  n  half  dollar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  so  often  happens  in 
matters  of  this  liind.  the  sponsor  of  a 
bill  is  not  alway;  its  originator.  In  the 
case  of  the  moon  mission  half  dollar.  I 
would  like  it  kncwn  that  Hugh  Downs, 
host  of  the  NBC  "Today"  show,  sug- 
gested the  idea. 

One  last  comnent.  I  think  the  half 
dollar  is  the  idea  coin  for  a  moon  mis- 
sion commemorative  coin  because  in 
a  sense  it  will  honor  not  only  all  our 
Apollo  astronauts — including  the  late 
Roger  Chaffee  of  jrand  Rapids.  Mich. — 
but  also  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. We  all  recal  I  that  it  was  Jack  Ken- 
nedy who  in  ringi  ig  tones  told  the  world 
America  would  put  men  on  the  moon 
before  the  end  ol  this  decade.  We  have 
realized  that  dream.  We  have  accom- 
plished that  objec  tive.  I  think  Jack  Ken- 
nedy would  have  been  proud  to  have  a 
moon  flight  half  Jollar  memorialize  the 
reaching  of  his  goal. 


OBSCENITY    BEGIN 


asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  adiiress  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Operations  today 
began  hearings  on  the  various  bills 
which  have  been  referred  to  our  com- 
mittee and  designed  to  halt  the  flow  of 
smut  mail. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentle.man  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Nix),  for  his  diligence  in 
seeking  legislative  ways  to  control  smut 
mail. 

Court  decisions  have  made  the  job  of 
enforcement  difficult,  but  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  allow  these  adverse  rulings  to 
deter  us  in  our  effort  to  put  teeth  into 
the  law  to  control  these  mailings,  in  par- 
ticular those  mailings  which  go  into  the 
homes  where  minors  reside. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  would  like  to  include  the  text  of  the 
opening  statement  by  the  chairman  at 
the  hearing  today: 

The   Smut   Rakers   vs.   Parents 

Today  the  subcommittee  will  take  up  the 
subject  of  pornography  and  its  mall  distribu- 
tion. Federal  Interest  ^n  the  regulation  of 
pornography  Is  based  on  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Customs  Bureau.  Our  subcom- 
mittee's Jurisdiction  Is  limited  to  the  mailing 
of  pornography. 

Tlie  mass  mailing  of  unsolicited,  unnatural 
and  sexually  degenerate  material  is  aimed  for 
the  most  part  at  adolescents.  Such  mailings 
have  the  effect  of  undermining  parents  in 
their  attempt  to  educate  their  children  as 
to  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  sex.  Pornog- 
raphy vmdermlnes  the  family  because  it.  by 
its  nature,  preaches  that  men  and  women  are 
sexual  objects  to  be  exploited  for  personal 
plesisure. 

Many  smut  merchants  operate  by  means  of 
mailing  lists  which  contain  the  names  of 
preteen  children.  These  names  are  gathered 
through  the  purchase  of  preteen  mailing  lists 
compiled  originally  by  other  businesses  who 
sell  to  children  by  mall,  such  as  stamp  clubs 
and  record  clubs.  The  preteen  lists  are  then 
held  until  the  named  children  are  about  15, 
for  maximum  effect. 

Fifteen  year  olds  are  at  the  height  of  their 
curiosity  about  sex  which  they  regard  as  an 
adult  mystery  rather  than  a  matter  of  adult 
privacy.  This  curiosity  reaps  millions  for 
pomographers.  Smut  is  cheap  to  produce,  in- 
expensive to  mail,  and  may  result  in  a  form 
of  addiction  to  pornography  which  will  be- 
come very  profitable  in  the  future  to  the 
smut  merchant. 

Pornography  as  a  form  of  prostitution  in 
this  age  of  automated  mailings  is  lucrative 
because  it  costs  so  little  to  produce.  For  ex- 
ample, most  pornography  makes  extensive 
use  of  pictures.  One  picture  of  one  prostitute 
can  bring  a  thousandfold  profit  through  com- 
puterized mailings  that  can  be  force  fed 
through  millions  of  family  mail  boxes  via  the 
postal  service  at  minimal  delivery  cost.  Prona 
the  pomographers  point  of  view  the  produc- 
tion cost  is  also  very  low  in  that  he  does  not 
Jjave  to  house  the  women  he  uses.  The  prices 
he  charges  for  his  lxx>ks.  pamphlets  or  movies 
can  become  as  high  for  his  hooked  customers 
as  prostitution  Itself.  His  legal  position  is 
stronger  because  he  wraps  himself  in  the 
cloak  of  free  speech. 

There  may  be  those  who  fear  that  their 
own  right  to  express  themselves  may  in  some 
distant  future  be  limited  if  the  pomog- 
raphers right  to  sell  is  restricted.  We  will  be 
hetu'ing  from  these  people  in  editorial 
columns  in  the  near  future.  The  ironic  thing 
Is  that  many  of  these  same  persons  will  sup- 
port legislation  that  will  restrict  cigarette 
advertising  aimed  at  the  very  young  because 
they  fear  lung  cancer  themselves.  These  same 
Individuals  will  support  safety  requirements 
for  the  manufacturer  of  automobiles  because 
they  abhor  the  slaughter  of  motorists  on  our 


highways.  They  will  ask  what  interest  Is  pro- 
tected by  anti-smut  legislation. 

The  interest  we  seek  to  protect  here  is  as 
vital  as  the  Interest  of  the  American  public 
In  physical  health,  it  Is  an  Interest  in  the 
mental  health  of  children.  A  childs  dis- 
oriented orientation  toward  the  opposite  sex 
will  damage  his  relationships  with  other  peo- 
ple and  may  even  make  the  state  of  marriage 
a  very  difficult  one.  In  some  cases  it  may  lead 
to  sexual  deviation  or  crime.  This  can  happen 
because  a  young  persons  first  Impression  of 
something  as  important  as  sex  is  the  strong- 
est impression.  Extensive  psychiatry  may  be 
necessary  for  a  child  who  has  been  dis- 
oriented by  pornography  in  order  to  bring 
him  back  to  his  full  potential. 

The  parents  of  America  have  had  enough. 
They  have  no  way  to  turn  but  to  their  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  to  protect  them- 
selves against  mass  mailings  and  repeated 
mass  mailings  designed  to  get  by  their  guard 
and  reach  children,  regardless  of  parental  op- 
position. Pornography  with  Its  essential  in- 
gredient of  sadism,  the  use  of  human  beings 
as  things,  has  no  place  in  the  American  home 
or  in  the  family  mail  box. 


STUDENT  DISORDERS  AT  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  CALIFORNIA:  THE 
NONMONOLITHIC  STUDENT 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
beginning  of  the  1969-70  school  year  ap- 
proaches, the  possibility  of  renewed 
disruptions  of  the  orderly  process  of  edu- 
cation which  have  in  the  recent  past 
plagued  colleges  from  coast  to  coast  is 
of  major  concern. 

If  anything  has  been  learned  from  the 
experiences  of  the  past,  it  is  that  there 
is  no  easy  answer  to  the  question  of  how 
to  solve  the  problem  of  student  unrest. 
However,  it  is  clear  that  student  imrest 
will  be  eliminated  neither  by  attempting 
to  suppress  it  with  brute  force  nor  by 
merely  sitting  back  ^d  hoping  that  it 
will  somehow  disappear  like  a  bad  dream. 
If  we  are  ever  to  deal  successfully  with 
student  unrest,  we  must  first  understand 
the  reasons  why  it  exists. 

In  an  effort  to  better  understand  these 
reasons  for  student  unrest,  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions has  been  conducting  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  student  disorders  for 
several  weeks.  One  of  the  most  prestig- 
ious witnesses  to  testify  before  the  Sub- 
committee was  Roger  W.  Heyns,  chan- 
cellor of  the  Berkeley  campus  of  the 
University  of  California.  Probably  no 
other  college  administrator  in  the  Nation 
has  had  more  experience  with  student 
disorders  than  Chancellor  Heyns  who  has 
steered  the  Berkeley  campus  through  a 
continuing  rash  of  (disruptions.  Chancel- 
lor Heyns  is  therefore  well  qualified  to 
speak  from  experience  about  the  natuie 
of  student  imrest.  and  I  find  his  testi- 
mony most  enlightening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  text  of  Chancellor 
Heyns  statement  before  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
on  July  15: 

Statement  of  Roger  W.  Heyns,  Chancellor, 
University  op  California.  Berkelet,  Calif. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: It  is  not  my  intention  to  elaborate 
at  length  upon  testimony  which  has  been 
presented  by  previous  educators,  and  with 
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which  I  concur,  concerning  the  pervasive 
underlying  reasons  for  student  discontent. 
Rather.  It  Is  my  purpose  to  focus  on  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  hoping 
that  this  description  and  some  general  state- 
ments concerning  campus  disruption,  plus 
the  testimony  of  your  other  witnesses  will 
help  this  committee  better  understand  stu- 
dent dissent  and  dissatisfaction. 

TTie  Berkeley  campus  Is  one  of  nine  gov- 
erned by  the  Regents  of  the  University.  The 
entire  nine  campuses  are  administered 
t'lroup'h  the  office  of  the  President  and 
through  the  respective  Chancellors  for  each 
campus.  The  Berkeley  campus  is  the  oldest: 
it  has  an  enrollment  which  ranges  between 
27  and  28  thousand  students  most  of  the 
academic  year.  Approximately  17-18  thou- 
sand students  are  undergraduates,  the  other 
9-10  thousand  are  graduate  students. 

The  campus  lies  within  the  city  of  Berke- 
ley. Tte  south  boundary  of  the  campus  is 
separated  by  the  width  of  a  city  street  from 
the  city  proper;  the  main  entrance  on  the 
south  side  of  campus  is  directly  opposite 
Telegraph  Avenue  in  Berkeley.  This  Avenue 
has  become  the  locus  of  a  wide  variety  of 
youth  cultures,  representing  immense  diver- 
sity In  political  Ideology,  social  organization, 
and  personal  styles  of  behavior. 

The  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
Is  an  academically  prestigious  institution. 
The  city  of  Berkeley  is  a  progressive  com- 
munity. Both  the  campus  and  the  commu- 
nity have  a  rich  tradition  of  cultural  un- 
derstanding, of  acceptance  of  diverse  and 
conflicting  attitudes  and  opinions,  of  toler- 
ance for  a  wide  range  of  political  viewpoints 
and  of  emphasis  upon  the  intellectual,  the 
artistic,  and  the  creative. 

When  one  describes  a  campus  problem  at 
Berkeley,  he  is  referring  to  a  situation  which 
probably  Includes  students  ranging  In  age 
from  18-30,  non-students  from  around  the 
Avenue,  a  small  but  determined  group  of 
revolutionaries,  high  school  and  junior  high 
school  students  from  w^lthln  walking  dis- 
tance, varying  degrees  of  faculty  and  staff 
support  or  participation,  ubiquitous  news-  , 
men  and  weather  which  Is  generally  mild  and 
pleaisant. 

Berkeley  might  well  be  studied  by  all  who 
have  a  serious  Interest  In  the  underlying 
causes  of  student  unrest  in  this  country.  It 
has  not  only  had  more  experience  than  other 
campuses,  but  It  may  well  represent  a  har- 
binger of  events  not  only  for  other  univer- 
sities, but  for  social  institutions  throughout 
our  scxiiety.  For  at  Berkeley  one  finds  a  gifted 
group  of  students:  a  distinguished  and  lively 
faculty;  a  community  and  campus  social 
milieu  of  openness,  acceptance,  and  high  ex- 
pectations; a  campus  increasingly  facing  the 
pressures  presented  by  being  part  of  the 
urban  scene;  and  an  institution  facing  the 
minority  demands  for  access,  not  only  from 
Blacks,  but  from  ChlcEUios,  Asians.  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  Filipinos.  Berkeley  also 
represents  a  large,  complex  organization 
within  an  even  larger,  more  complex  struc- 
ture, an  administrative  scheme  which  makes 
the  lengthy  decision-making  process  intoler- 
able to  action-minded  young  people. 

Berkeley,  like  most  imiversities,  is  physi- 
cally vulnerable.  It  Is  accustomed  to  operate 
in  an  atmosphere  of  free  inquiry,  personal 
trust,  and  mutual  confidence.  It  can  be  dis- 
rupted easily  in  countless  ways.  The  tactics 
of  terror,  violence,  and  hit-and-run  disrup- 
tion pose  serious  problems  for  University  of- 
ficials and  law-enforcement  officers.  Fire 
bombs  at  night,  threats  of  physical  intimi- 
dation, and  the  swift  vandalism  of  100-300 
massed  individuals  are  nearly  Impossible  to 
anticipate  and  extremely  difficult  to  control. 
Identification  of  specific  individuals  Involved 
In  crowds  or  mobs  behaving  illegally  Is  dif- 
ficult, time  consuming,  and  not  very  produc- 
tive. 

Nevertheless,  university  discipline  Is  sUll  an 
effective  device  for  dealing  with  specific  vio- 
lations ol  campus  rules  and  regulations  by 


students.  It  Is  not  always  as  swift  as  many 
observers  off-campus  would  like  it  to  be  for 
a  variety  of  legitimate.  Internal  reasons.  To 
begin  with,  University  disciplinary  proceed- 
ings now  properly  require  a  recognition  of 
"due  process".  Within  this  procedure,  cases 
have  to  be  investigated,  prepared,  and  pre- 
sented. On  our  campus  a  Committee  on  Stu- 
dent Conduct  is  scheduled  to  hear  the  al- 
leged violations,  and  this  Committee — be- 
cause it  Is  made  up  of  faculty  and  students 
having  other  responsibilities — cannot  be  as- 
sembled for  any  extensive  period  of  time 
without  considerable  advance  notification. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  this  committee  to 
hear  the  charges,  to  listen  to  the  defense,  tg^ 
judge  guilt,  and  to  recommend  penalties  to 
the  Chancellor.  A  review  of  the  Berkeley  ex- 
perience with  campus  discipline  over  the  past 
lew  years  v^ill  show  that  Universities  can  in- 
deed deal  with  their  own  violators  and  will 
also  reveal  that  these  disciplinary  actions  are 
effective.  Since  1966,  517  students  at  Berke- 
ley have  been  cited  for  violation  of  regula- 
tions. Of  these,  70  were  separated  (by  either 
dismissal  or  suspension)  from  the  institu- 
tion, 194  were  placed  on  disciplinary  proba- 
tion, 75  were  censured,  71  were  warned.  78 
had  charges  dismissed,  and  29  have  hesurings 
pending.  In  addition  to  the  students  dis- 
ciplined. 89  non-students  have  had  any  fu- 
ture registration  at  the  University  blocked. 
One  of  the  most  impressive  revelations  of  the 
data  is  that  of  the  410  students  disciplined, 
only  45  were  repeaters.  It  must  be  noted,  of 
course,  that  discipline  is  of  no  use  with  the 
non-student  violator  of  regulations. 

Campus  discipline  is  not  flamboyant,  it  is 
generally  quiet  and  private.  It  operates  not 
from  a  premise  of  being  punitive,  rather  it 
attempts  to  be  educational.  It  is  slow,  but  it 
is  thorough.  And  It  ls»  supported  and  re- 
spected by  its  community.  Moderr  disci- 
plinary process  is  influenced  heavily  by  con- 
stitutional guarantees,  court  decisions  con- 
cerning student  discipline,  and  other  legal 
ramifications  which  caution  Universities  to 
go  slowly  and  soundly.  The  campus  disci- 
pline process  is  not  perfect,  but  neither  is  the 
civil  or  criminal  couit  procedure.  It  is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  37  students  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  University  following  the  sei- 
zure of  a  campus  building  In  October.  Three 
of  the  leaders,  charged  with  conspiracy,  have 
yet  to  be  tried  In  court.  In  a  recent  mass 
arrest  associated  with  the  (People's  Park  433 
persons  were  apprehended.  Every  single  case 
has  been  dismissed  for  evidentiary  reasons. 
Because  any  particular  disruptive  episode 
on  a  given  campus  comprises  a  unique  com- 
bination of  history,  clrctimstances,  and  par- 
ticipants, that  specific  campus  Is  best  able  to 
determine  how  the  episode  should  be  han- 
dled and  should  be  left  free  to  handle  it  in 
its  own  way.  Especially  must  it  be  realized 
tliat  a  chief  campus  administrator — like  any 
elected  official — must  have  the  social  support 
of  his  community.  He  cannot  be  an  effective 
leader  without  the  respect  and  support  of 
the  bu!k  of  students,  facultj ,  staff,  and  policy 
board  members.  Any  decisions  made  la  the 
handling  of  a  crisis  have  to  be  made  in  the 
context  of  the  values,  the  understanding, 
and  tlie  ultimate  support  of  the  campus  com- 
munity. 

There  are  times  when  physical  disruption 
on  a  University  campus  excceeds  the  Univer- 
sity's ability  to  control,  and  outside  law  en- 
forcement must  be  requested.  The  Berkeley 
campus  has  faced  such  circtimstances  and 
has  called  for  police  assistance  from  off- 
campus.  Such  situations  are  not  easy  for 
either  the  campus  or  the  law  enforcement 
agency.  Police  are  not  anxious  to  operate  in 
strange  communities,  whether  It  be  a  cam- 
pus or  another  city.  University  officials  are 
always  aware  that  when  they  call  for  out- 
side help  that  step  may  aggravate  an  .al- 
ready difficult  situation.  However.  If  massive 
disruption  is  to  bi  a  style.  Universities  must 
either  greatly  augment  their  own  security 
forces  or  rely  upor.  outside  law  enforcement 
assistance. 


Ouf  campus,  like  most  others.  Is  engaged  In 
critical  self-evaluation  with  respect  to  those 
Internal  Issues  which  are  of  concern  to  stu- 
dents. One  of  the  main  questions  under 
scrutiny  Is  the  most  appropriate  and  effective 
student  involvement  in  academic  planning 
and  University  governance.  Method  of  stu- 
dent representation,  the  most  effective  or- 
ganizational level  of  input,  and  the  ephem- 
eral nature  of  the  student  tenure  on  cam- 
pus are  illustrations  of  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lems that  must  be  resolved.  The  Academic 
Senate  Is  currently  exploring  the  most  effec- 
tive and  appropriate  means  by  which  stu- 
dents can  participate  in  and  with  Senate 
committees.  A  review  of  student  participa- 
tion in  departmental  and  college  matters  is 
being  conducted  In  order  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful models  tan  be  identified  and  promul- 
gated. The  student  government  has  created  a 
major  post  dealing  with  academic  affairs,  and 
it  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  position  to  de- 
velop ways  for  substantive  student  involve- 
ment in  academic  areas.  During  this  past 
quarter,  students  were  more  heavily  involved 
in  the  review  of  administrative  services  of 
student  affairs  than  ever  before,  and  this  par- 
ticipation •will  be  increased  this  fall  and 
winter. 

Because  these  are  Internal,  institutional 
problems  they  can  be,  and  must  be.  resolved 
by  ln.=tltutloiis  of  higher  learning.  What  col- 
leges cannot  solve,  however,  are  national  and 
international  Issues  and  problems  which  have 
riveted  the  attention  and  emotions  of  so 
many  young  Americans.  Elimination  of  pov- 
erty, genuine  equal  opportunity  for  all  Amer- 
icans. Increased  access  to  education,  protec- 
tion of  our  country's  natural,  physical 
beauty,  and  peace  for  all  peoples  are  aspira- 
tions of  the  young  for  which  we  should  re- 
joice. The  frustration  that  Is  over-whelming 
to  American  college  youth  Is  that  they  can- 
not understand  why  this  nation,  with  un- 
limited resources  and  ability  as  they  see  It, 
seems  to  place  such  little  priority  rn  reali- 
zation of  the  "American  Dream."  The  frus- 
tration Is  compounded  when  these  same 
youngsters — wanting  to  remind  their  elders 
of  the  "Dream"  and  to  demonstrate  their  per- 
sonal concern — are  branded  as  trouble- 
makers, dissidents,  and  some  sort  of  evil  force 
that  must  be  controlled. 

If  there  Is  any  specific,  most  tirgent  t.isk 
before  us,-  it  Is  for  all  of  us — including  col- 
lege administrators  and  United  States  Sena- 
tors— to  demonstrate  to  our   young  people 
that  this  nation  still  pursues  its  Dream,  that 
a  democratic  society  can  cure  its  ills,  that 
change  can   take  place  with  dispatch,  and 
that  we  do  care  about  people  as  much  as 
we  care  about  things.  From  my  personal  ob- 
servation and  experience,  I  must  re-emphas- 
ize some  of  what  you  have  heard  from  pre- 
vious witnesses  and  urge  you  to  heed  the 
interim  report  of  the  National  Ccmnussion 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  'Violence, 
and  the  comments  of  the  twenty-two  Con- 
gressmen who  recently  reported  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  disruption  en 
our  college   campuses.  Any  person  working 
with  college  students  today  cannot  help  but 
be  impressed  with  the  frustration  caused  by 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  the  desire  to  end  racial 
and  social  Injustice,  the  motivation  to  elimi- 
nate poverty,  the  disenchantment  -vritti  edu- 
cational Institutions  which  seem  to  be  aloof 
from  or  Indifferent  to  the  problems  of  thr'r 
times,   and   an   overwhelming   desire    to   be 
heard  and  listened  to  by  those  who  are  older 
and  who  are  making  decisions  which  affect 
young  Uves.  In  short,  many  of  the  disruptive 
acts  on  campuses  have  their  origin  in  a  deep- 
seated  concern  about  a  broad  social  issue  of 
the  day— the  campus  frequently  is  only  the 
site  of  the  expression  of  the  discontent.  This 
Is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  strictly  inter- 
nal causes  for  dissension  and  dissatisfaction 
among  studenu:  There  are  many:  the  inabil- 
ity of  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  re- 
spond rapidly  to  bona  fide  educational  change 
is  a  clear-cut  example.  However,  any  cata- 
loguing of  the  serious  confrontations  which 
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have  plagued  tlje  major  campuses  this  past 
year  will  reveal.  I  am  confident,  more  Issues 
of  a  generalized  aature  than  those  of  a  atrlet- 
ly  campus  concern. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  serious  confronta- 
tion and  dlaruptton  on  any  college  campus  Is 
that  It  focuses  attention  on  the  wrong  people 
and  usually  the  Vrrong  issues.  In  our  resent- 
ment of  and  ouil  reaction  towards  those  who 
utilize  coercion  and  disruption  to  achieve 
their  ends,  both  kntemally  and  externally  we 
tend  to  Ignore  tlie  needs  and  Interests  of  the 
great  bulk  of  young  people  In  this  country. 
Young  people  wno  are  committed  to  human- 
ism and  who  do  not  want  to  destroy  the  so- 
ciety and  Institutions  they  hope  to  Improve, 
eems  to  me.  as  the  Congress- 
the  President,  is  It  Impera- 
DVlde  opportunities,  on  the 
3ugh  national  programs,  for 
our  young  peoplje  to  participate  in  meaning- 
ful efforts  at  solving  our  social  problems. 

One  cannot  overemphasize  the  gravity  of 
campus  disruption  and  coercion.  Its  very 
form  and  substance  is  anathema  to  an  en- 
vironment of  leading  and  inquiry.  It  cannot 
be  tolerated  or  c(>ndoned.  College  administra- 
tors and  faculties  need  no  reminding  that 
■disruption  canqot  be  allowed  on  campus. 
Quite  apart  froii  the  external  reverberations 
such  disturbances  initiate,  any  University  ad- 
ministration dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
education,  learning,  and  investigation  is  com- 
mitted fully  tolthe  elimination  of  tyranny 
and  Intlmldatioli  as  a  way  of  life,  on  or  off 
campus.  But  soifiehow,  above  all  else,  at  the 
same  time  studebts  are  being  shown  that  dis- 
ruption and  coeicion  are  counter-productive, 
these  same  studants  must  also  be  shown  that 
peaceful  and  productive  change  can  take 
place. 

I  happen  to  bfeUeve  that  the  unrest  mani- 
fested on  our  campuses,  and  the  searching 
questions  asked jby  today's  students,  are  go- 
ing to  be  increasingly  felt  and  asked  through- 
out all  social  l^titutlons  in  this  country 
unless  we  begin  to  make  some  profound  and 
satisfying  chanjes.  Our  churches  and  our 
municipal  and  j  state  governments,  as  ex- 
amples, are  Incre^lngly  going  to  be  subjected 
to  the  debates,  i  pressures,  and  disenchant- 
ment now  exhibited  on  college  campuses.  I 
am  not  astonished  that  campuses  have  been 
the  first  site  of  the  expression  of  youthful 
unrest.  With  mare  and  more  better  informed 
young  people  mjoving  into  a  free  and  open 
environment  of  Inquiry  and  learning,  is  it 
really  such  a  sm  prise  that  this  environment 
would  be  the  lo<  us  for  the  demonstration  of 
their  concerns  ar  d  beliefs?  Because  I  do  think 
our  campuses  ntay  be  a  preview  for  other 
American  institutions  and  agencies,  and  be- 
cause I  do  thine  young  people  are  putting 
our  society  to  tlie  test  in  an  unprecedented 
way.  I  believe  st  -ongly  that  American  higher 
education  needs  support  more  than  ever  be- 
fore. If  there  is  any  one  institution  in  otxr 
society  that  is  ntost  suited  to  work  with  the 
young,  to  examine  challenging  concepts;  to 
understand  discord,  and  to  illuminate  the 
way  to  a  better  future,  it  is  higher  education. 
Of  course  we  ale  racked  with  troubles  and 
unpleasantness,  but  we  are  more  likely  to 
find  their  solutions  than  anyone  else.  This  is 
not  the  time  to  lie  punitive  by  restricting  ap- 
propriations to  higher  education,  and  this  is 
not  the  time  for  public  confidence  In  educa- 
tion to  be  undermined.  Rather,  this  is  the 
time  to  extend  luppwrt  to  higher  education, 
to  build  public  confidence  In  the  recognition 
that  our  ability-  -on  the  campus — to  solve  our 
difficulties  in  a  lundamental  and  permanent 
fashion  is  essential  to  the  continued  develop- 
ment, improven  lent,  and  stability  of  our 
total  society. 


Mr.  Speaker 
to  the  Rkcord 


I  would  like  to  insert  in- 
at  this  point  two  addi- 
tional observations  concerning  student 
unrest  by  twci  students   attending  the 


University  of 
first  article  is 


[California  at  Davis.  The 
a  statement  authored  by 


Anthony  Lee  Miller,  a  senior  and  political 
science  major  at  Davis,  who  la  current- 
ly serving  In  my  office  a«  a  congressional 
Intern. 

The  second  insertion  is  a  letter  from 
Alan  Tesche,  also  a  political  science  ma- 
jor at  Davis.  Mr.  Tesche's  letter  was 
written  in  response  to  a  statement  by 
Miss  Csmthia  Edwards,  currently  serving 
as  a  congressional  intern  with  Congress- 
man Don  Clausen,  which  appeared  in 
the  Record  on  July  22  ,  1969. 

I  think  that  the  remarks  of  these 
students  are  relevant  and  worthy  of  rec- 
ognition by  Congress : 

On  Stttdent  Vsvtst 
(By  Anthony  Lee  Miller) 

It  would  make  life  a  lot  simpler  for  poU- 
tlclads,  college  administrators,  and  parents 
floundering  in  the  waves  of  student  unrest 
If  the  source  of  this  tide  of  rebellion  sweep- 
ing across  America  could  be  pinpointed.  If 
we  could  single  out  a  small  highly  organized 
and  well-financed  cadre  of  consplrltors,  or 
parental  permissiveness,  or  student  infiltra- 
tion by  elements  of  the  radical  lunatic  fringe 
as  the  culprits,  then  perhaps  we  could  solve 
the  problem  by  simply  removing  the  carcino- 
genic agent  apparently  corrupting  young 
people  much  as  a  skilled  surgeon  would  re- 
move a  malignant  growth.  But  any  attempt 
to  explain  student  rebellion  by  pointing 
accusing  fingers  at  single  strands  In  the 
complex  maze  of  factors  which  have  con- 
verged to  produce  this  so  misunderstood 
phenomenon  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  forest 
because  of  the  trees. 

To  assume  that  a  small,  hard-core  element 
of  students  and  non  students  are  responsible 
for  the  rash  of  disruptions  is  myopic  and 
simplistic.  One  w>»  attributes  unrest  to  this 
cadre  of  revolutionaries  gives  these  nihilists 
much  more  credit  than  they  deserve  and 
underestimates  the  Intellectual  capacity  of 
most  students  by  assuming  that  they  are 
so  guUable  as  to  be  deceived  by  the  revolu- 
tionary-oriented hyperbole.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  this  cadre  is  non-existent  because 
these  cohorts  in  revolution  have  made  their 
presence  known  by  their  own  inflamatory 
proclamations.  But  thece  radical  elements 
survive  only  because  of  widespread  aliena- 
tion and  frustration  in  a  growing,  not  so 
silent  majority  of  students,  who  identify 
with  the  goals  If  not  the  tactics  of  this 
much  smaller,  generally  disorganized  and 
crlsls-oriented  group  of  radicals. 

But  if  the  conspiracy  theory  is  merely  in- 
vented as  an  excuse  for  reaction  rather  than 
an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  student  dis- 
orders, then  what  is  it  that  has  caused  the 
young  people  of  the  most  afBuent,  the  best 
educated,  and  freest  nation  on  earth  to  re- 
ject its  heritage,  to  question  self-evident 
truths  of  the  past,  to  shake  loose  the  moor- 
ings of  American  values?  Why  Is  the  gener- 
ation to  whom  the  torch  will  soon  be  passed 
warring  against  its  elders?  Chlllastlc  ideal- 
ism and  the  zealous  desire  to  make  America 
conform  to  our  dreams  Is  not  unique  to 
this  generation.  But  the  Doctor  Spock  gen- 
eration is  the  unique  product  of  a  unique 
age — the  age  of  affluency,  the  age  of  the  mass 
media,  the  age  of  destruction.  This  genera- 
tion is  disillusioned  and  angry  because  the 
pregnant  discrepancy  between  the  ideal  and 
the  real — the  American  Dream  and  the 
American  Nightmare — has  never  been  so 
clear.  Never  before  has  the  contradiction  be- 
tween textbook  verbiage  and  real  life  trauma 
been  so  apparent.  Young  people,  for  the 
most  part  spared  a  life  of  hardship  and 
drudgery  In  our  affluent  society  and  nur- 
tured by  a  media  which  has  reduced  the 
world  into  a  global  village  (to  use  Marshall 
McCluhan's  phrase),  are  convinced  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  planet 
this  nation  has  the  technological  and  scien- 
tific capability  to  solve  mankind's  age  old 


problems  of  hunger,  disease,  and  war.  They 
refuse  to  swallow  the  hypocracy  apparently 
tolerated  by  the  preceding  generation.  Ne- 
glected pockets  of  hunger  in  the  wealthiest 
country  this  world  has  ever  known,  the 
apathetic  toleration  of  racism  In  a  country 
thought  to  be  founded  on  the  notion  that 
all  men  are  created  equal  under  the  law, 
the  fighting  of  an  Insane  war  of  aggression 
8000  miles  away  in  the  name  of  self  deter- 
mination— this  generation  finds  these  con- 
tradictions paradigmatic  of  so  many  others 
and  refuses  to  sit  idly  by  while  people  strave, 
suffer,  and  die.  The  college,  often  times  en- 
crusted with  the  barnacles  of  tradition  and 
tangled  in  the  atavistic  Ivy  of  an  era  long 
past,  are  the  focal  point  of  the  attack. 

AflSuency  has  produced  another  phenome- 
non—boredom. Rejecting  religion,  the  Purl- 
tan  ethic  of  hardwork,  and  the  old  morality, 
this  generation  of  Americans  has  turned  to 
other  foundations  for  places  to  secure  anchor, 
to  give  direction  to  living,  and  a  reason  for 
existing  on  this  speck  of  cosmic  dust.  This 
cause  is  the  crusade  to  rebuild  America  ac- 
cording to  the  ideal,  not  the  reality.  This  is 
the  cause.  This  is  the  purpose.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  student  rebels  are  pimple-pocked, 
corpulent  outcasts  using  the  anti-establish- 
ment crusade  to  compensate  for  their  physi- 
cal or  emotional  Inadequacies.  Such  an  asser- 
tion smacks  of  the  same  myoplcism  and  sim- 
plicity as  those  who  clutch  the  conspiracy 
theory.  Aesthetics  knows  no  ideological 
boundaries. 

Thus,  the  hard-core  revoluntionalres  are 
not  responsible  for  the  disruptions  on  our 
college  campuses  but  merely  form  the  tip  of 
a  great  iceberg  mostly  submerged  beneath 
the  turbulent  waters  of  our  kaleidoscopic  so- 
ciety. Striking  out  at  the  hypocrisy  In  so- 
ciety, these  Iconoclasts  have  not  given  up  on 
America  .  .  .  yet.  They  are  determined  to 
make  America  better.  In  their  eagerness,  they 
often  have  become  intolerant  and  impatient. 
All  too  often  their  militant  antics  have  cur- 
dled goodwill.  They  expect  the  wheels  of 
government  to  turn  faster  than  its  design 
permits.  Righteous  with  a  religious  fervor, 
means  often  become  obscured  and  less  im- 
portant than  ends. 

But  the  way  to  deal  with  student  unrest  is 
not  suppression,  attacking  the  symptoms 
rather  than  dealing  with  the  causes  of  the 
malady.  Coercive,  police  state  tactics  will  only 
exacerbate  the  conflict,  adding  fuel  to  the 
flames  of  conflict,  spreading  the  seeds  of 
hate,  and  effectively  subverting  the  atmos- 
phere of  reason  and  compromise  so  necessary 
in  the  resolution  of  conflict.  The  problem 
ultimately  can  l>e  solved  only  by  committing 
this  nation  to  the  goals  of  the  student  cru- 
sade. American  government,  tradition,  and 
values  must  face  up  to  the  challenge  of  crit- 
icism. Blocking  the  channels  of  dissent  will 
only  cause  frustration  to  boll  over  into  the 
streets.  America  must  never  forget  what  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  once  said,  "Those  who  make 
reform  impossible  make  revolution  Inevita- 
ble." 

UNivERsmr  OF  California, 

Davis,  Calif.. 

July30,19S9. 
Hon.  ROBEBT  C.  Leggett, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leggett:  I  am  writing  to  you 
in  response  to  a  statement  by  Miss  Cynthia 
Edwards  Inserted  into  The  Congressional 
Record  on  July  23.  1969,  relating  to  campus 
disorders.  There  are  at  least  nine  major 
points  raised  in  her  statement,  all  of  which 
deserve  careful  consideration.  Miss  Edwards' 
analysis  of  the  student  situation,  although 
well-intentioned,  reveals  an  exasperating 
mis-understanding  of  the  entire  issue.  I 
choose  to  respond  to  her  remarks  not  simply 
because  they  so  badly  deserve  that  response, 
but  because  these  remarks  are  now  part  of 
the  Record  of  the  United  States  Congress. 

She  contends  that  the  Impetus  behind 
present  disruptions  lies  with  a  small,  hard- 
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core  element  of  students  and  non-students 
who  are  skilled  at  manipulating  minds.  This 
is  an  eloquent  restatement  of  the  classical 
conspiracy  theory  of  American  history  which 
explains  away  complex  events  by  indicating 
a  small  and  clever  band  of  conspirators.  It's 
a  believable  theory  simply  because  It  can  ex- 
plain virtually  anything — from  a  despised 
State  Department  in  the  early  fifties  to  the 
black  riots  of  the  sixties. 

By  applying  the  conspiracy  theory  to 
campus  disruptions.  Miss  Edwards  gives  too 
much  credit  to  the  "lenders"  of  student  unr 
rest.  Certainly  leadership  is  a  factor  in  any 
situation,  but  to  Ignore  the  widespread,  gen- 
eral student  suppwrt  for  the  alms  of  radical 
students — ^more  black  studies,  more  student 
power  within  the  institution — is  imprudent. 
She  might  read  a  Gallup  poll  in  the  May  25th 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  which  sub- 
stantiated this  support.  Or  she  might  read 
Congressman  Brock's  report  which  Indicated 
the  widespread  and  sympathetic  feelings  felt 
by  students  for  many  of  the  views  held  by 
so  called   ''hard-core"   radicals. 

Secondly,  by  assigning  almost  supernatu- 
ral powers  of  persuasion  to  this  small  per- 
centage of  radicals,  she  discredits  the  intelli- 
gence and  awareness  of  her  fellow  students. 
I  think  students  today  are  clever  enough  to 
see  the  malevolent  and  sinister  forces  ma- 
nipulating their  lives — racism,  the  Vietnam 
War,  the  draft — and  are  today  seeking  free- 
dom from  these  forces. 

Miss  Edwards  contends  that  the  target 
of  the  hard-core  radicals  is  the  hxrger  group 
of  frustrated  students  who  are  susceptible  to 
manipulation.  Her  analysis  of  the  causes  of 
this  frustration  is.  In  my  opinion,  tragically 
nearsighted,  for  she  only  alludes  to  over- 
weight, parental  arguments,  and  leisure  tune 
as  factors  underlying  student  discontent- 
ment. 

Does  the  fact  that  most  universities  across 
the  country  have  little  or  no  role  for  stu- 
dents to  play  in  educational  decision  making 
lead  to  feelings  of  frustration  and  impotence 
by  students?  Does  the  Vietnam  War  or  the 
draft  or  poverty  or  racism  make  today's 
students  unhappy?  Again  I  refer  to  you 
Congressman  Brock's  report— a  perceptive 
analysis  of  what  makes  today's  college  stu- 
dents such  devils. 

For  college  students,  a  new  feeling  of  so- 
cial conscience  and  commitment  emerged 
In  the  early  part  of  this  decade  with  the 
civil  rights  movement,  after  an  almost  un- 
pardonable slumber  during  the  fifties.  Today 
students  ask  why  we  have  poverty  and  ra- 
cism, and  ask  how  they  may  be  eliminated — 
offering  their  enthusiastic  help  to  eliminate 
these  evils.  Yet  when  students'  concern  for 
making  needed  changes  is  met  with  apathy 
or  hostility  by  the  "establishment,"  there  is 
no  wonder  students  feel  frustrated. 

Miss  Edwards  said  that  the  movement  of- 
fers a  large  group  of  frustrated  students  "es- 
cape from  a  world  in  which  they  cannot 
sticceed."  Indeed,  she  said  these  students 
bear  a  grudge  against  success.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  un-American  than  to  rebel  against 
success! 

But  just  what  kind  of  success  does  one 
find  these  students  rejecting?  It  could  be 
military  success — the  young  man  bemedaled, 
returning  from  Vietnam  after  doing  his  part 
to  spread  American  democracy  to  southeast 
Asia.  Or,  it  could  be  business  success  in 
which  the  plight  of  the  disadvantaged  and 
oppressed  is  ignored  in  a  drive  to  "do  well  In 
the  hard,  cruel  world."  Or  is  success  learning 
the  ability  to  "get  along  well  with  others,"  to 
fit  in  or  to  adjust  to  society  in  order  to  have 
the  empty  satisfaction  of  directing  others? 
If  American  success  means  these  things  to 
students.  I  am  happy  to  see  them  reject  it. 
If  radical  movements  offer  a  world  In  which 
success  Is  understood  differently — as  some- 
thing human  and  fulfilling — then  they  are 
beautiful  and  offer  a  meaning  we  cannot  ig- 
nore. 
Miss  Edwards  has  found  a  number  of  peo- 


ple Involved  in  radical  movements  having 
feelings  of  inferiority  resulting  from  weight 
or  unattractiveness.  I  am,  quite  frankly, 
amused  at  this  bizzare  connection  between 
body  shape  and  political  character.  She  ar- 
gues that  because  of  overweight  or  unattrac- 
tiveness, these  students  feel  inferior  and 
turn  to  radical  movements  in  order  to  assert 
a  perverted  superiority. 

First  she  looks  at  a  protester's  physical  ap- 
pearance, deciding  he  looks  inferior  to  her 
in  body  shape  and  dress,  and  then  she  as- 
sumes he  agrees  with  her — for  after  all.  we 
all  have  the  same  notion  of  the  best  body 
weight  and  appearance  ( and  skin  color,  too?  I . 
Because  the  radical  is  aware  of  his  own  in- 
feriority, he  turns  to  politics  to  regain  his 
dignity.  Now  he's  protesting  against  her  war. 
so  she  thinks  he  is  protesting  against  her 
more  pleasing  body  weight  and  superior 
dress.  ...  I  cannot  continue — this  logic 
baffles  me. 

Miss  Edwards  has  suggested  that^.  a  prob- 
lem of  today's  generation  of  students  is  that 
they  have  too  much  time  for  theorizing  and 
philosophising.  Am  I  to  assume  that  these 
activities  are  not  only  unproductive,  but 
dangerous  to  the  established  order?  Perhaps 
we  could  prevent  students  from  philoso- 
phising or  asking  embarrassing  questions 
about  social  issues,  by  burning  books,  in- 
creasing draft  calls,  or  monitoring  thought. 
I  am  over-reacting  to  those  who  attack 
the  idealism  of  today's  students.  But  without 
a  hope  or  dream,  even  one  which  imagines 
something  impossible  today,  can  we  change 
and  improve  ovir  society?  To  reduce  our 
dreamers  and  Idealists  to  "practical"  men 
is  to  assiune  either  our  society  Is  perfect  or 
that  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  withstand 
change.  It  seems  to  me*  that  such  idealists 
are  not  a  symbol  of  our  society's  flight  from 
reality,  but  a  symbol  of  a  hope  and  a  com- 
mitment to  improvement  held  by  many  stu- 
dents today. 

What  disturbed  Miss  Edwards  most  was 
that  many  of  the  "misdirected  liberals"  were 
seeking  careers  in  government.  Certainly  as 
a  practical  political  scientist  she  should  rec- 
ognize that  from  a  realistic  viewpoint  this  is 
one  of  the  best  things  happening  today!  If 
the  governing  institutions  can  successfully 
absorb  dissenters  Into  its  establishment,  al- 
lowing them  to  work  within  those  institu- 
tions, in-the-street  radical  movements  would 
be  deprived  of  their  best  leadership.  Quite 
possible  the  institutions  may  change  a  little 
in  order  to  keep  the  dissenters  involved,  but 
such  change  may  be  more  productive  to  the 
institution  than  a  street  revolution  caused 
by  a  government  which  excluded  dissenters 
by  denying  them  access  to  established  chan- 
nels of  political  change  such  as  government 
service.  This  process,  by  the  way,  is  called 
"co-option"  and  if  used  skillfully  by  a  gov- 
ernment, can  quiet  dissent  without  suppress- 
ing personal  freedoms,  and  without  violent 
changes. 

Miss  Edwards  laments  the  lack  of  prag- 
matic "doers"  skilled  in  political  science  and 
probably  wonders  why  students  are  using 
such  bizarre  and  seemingly  unrealistic 
means  of  political  communication.  The  "new" 
student  behavior  of  the  sixties,  in  my 
opinion,  is  not  a  product  of  students'  mis- 
understanding of  the  conventional  American 
political  process,  but  caused  by  a  growing 
realization  that  normal  channels  of  com- 
munication and  change  are  severely  limited 
to  students.  In  short,  we  feel  impotent. 

This  impotence  was  well  Illustrated  in  the 
Democratic  convention  last  year  when  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  many  other  Americans,  felt 
excluded  from  the  political  process  of  choos- 
ing a  candidate.  Or.  how  Influentual  are  19 
year  old  drafties  in  "voting  out"  the  draft 
they  feel  is  unfair?  Yet  even  when  they  do 
reach  voting  age.  how  influential  are  votes 
and  letters  to  congressmen  in  ending  the 
Vietnam  War?  (Here  I  sympathize  with  Con- 
gress, for  it  too  has  been  excluded  from 
Vietnam    decision    making.)     Finally,    how 


Influential  do  University  of  California  stu- 
dents feel  when  they  know  the  Board  of 
Regents  has  no  formal  procedure  established 
to  e^en  permit  students  to  speak  at  Regents' 
meetings?  To  me  the  annoylngly  unusual 
protests  of  today  do  not  come  from  students 
unskilled  in  conventional  political  processes, 
they  come  from  students  who  see  themselves 
systematically  excluded  from  political  deci- 
sion making. 

Finally.  Miss  Edwards  suggests  that  "this 
group  of  misdirected  students  be  led  out  of 
the  clouds  in  a  direction  which  will  be  of 
practical  value  to  their  country."  What 
alarms  me  is  the  frequency  with  which  this 
demand  is  made  today  by  those  who  believe 
in  "law  and  order"  locally  and  "national 
interest"  nationally— at  the  expense  of  per- 
sonal liberties.  Has  our  country  reached  a 
point  where  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  allow 
individuals  to  lead  their  lives  in  the  manner 
they  see  fit.  under  fair  and  reasonable  justice, 
because  it  has  become  more  Important  to 
make  each  of  us  a  citizen  useful  to  the  na- 
tionaf  interest?  If  you  doubt  these  words  read 
General  Hershey's  "Channeling" — a  clear  and 
frightening  argument  for  the  supremacy  of 
"national  Interest"  over  men's  right  to  freely 
choose  their  professions.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
students  are  unwilling  to  work  for  the  bet- 
terment of  their  country,  but  there  is  some- 
thing tragically  wrong  with  a  system  which 
decides  that  students'  voluntary  service  in 
the  Peace  Corps  is  somehow  illegitimate  be- 
cause such  service  does  not  exempt  them 
from  compulsory  duty  In  the  Army.  Aware  of 
this  twisted  concept  of  the  individual's  duty 
toward  the  "national  interest,"  it  is  no 
wonder  many  students  are  rejecting  these 
lives  of  "practical  value"  to  their  country. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Tesche. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  TO 
LOWER  VOTING  AGE  TO  18 

( Mr.  RAILSBACK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, as  one  of  22  legislators,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  visiting  several  of  our  east- 
em  universities — Harvard.  MIT,  and 
Northeastern.  Our  purpose  was  to  learn 
firsthand  what  opinions  and  attitudes 
the  students  of  today  possessed.  Our  ob- 
jective was  to  listen  and  learn,  not  to 
preach  or  lecture.  After  an  intense  2 -day 
schedule  of  interviews  with  students,  fac- 
ulty, and  administration,  I  left  the  cam- 
puses profoundly  impressed. 

The  students  with  whom  we  met  are 
not  only  better  educated  than  their  coun- 
terparts of  a  generation  ago,  but  they  are 
more  informed  of  the  social  problems 
facing  our  Nation. 

The  questions  and  issues  raised  dur- 
ing our  discussions  were  basic  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation.  They  were  directed 
toward  a  better  America  and  toward  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  equaUty  that 
is  of  direct  concern  to  all  here. 

In  spite  of  their  zeal  and  enthusiasm, 
this  group  of  Americans  are  without  an 
effective  voice  in  our  national  decision- 
making process.  They  cannot  vote.  In 
spite  of  their  best  intentions  and  desire 
to  make  democracy  work,  the  18-  to  20- 
year-old  American  does  not  have  the 
privilege  of  participating  in  our  most 
significant  decisionmaking  process. 

Upon  examiiiation,  however,  there  is 
little  that  our  laws  and  society  do  not 
already  allow  them  to  do.  The  18-year- 
old  in  today's  society  can  fight  and  die  in 
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our  wars,  they  dan  marry,  raise  a  fam- 
ily, work  for  a  living,  contribute  to  the 
commimlty  and  ipay  taxes.  Often  there 
is  little  difference  between  the  father  of 
21  and  the  father  who  is  a  teenager,  ex- 
cept the  yoimgo*  man  cannot  vote  for 
the  policies,  for  !the  men  who  pass  and 
approve  the  lawi  affecting  him  and  his 
children.  | 

Thus  by  excluiiing  him  from  possess- 
ing the  inalienable  right  to  vote,  we  are 
relegating  him  flo  second-class  citizen- 
ship. 

By  every  standard  relevant  to  this 
issue,  the  youni  men  and  women  of 
America,  by  the  age  of  18  are  ready,  will- 
ing, and  able  to  assume  full  rights  and 
responsibilities   of  citizenship. 

This  condition  has  not  gone  un- 
noticed. I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the 
role  of  my  esteemtd  colleague  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  RiEGLf:)  in  the  efTort  to  ex- 
tend the  franchise  to  18-year-oIds.  He 
has.  in  reality,  biten  the  inspiration  and 
nxovlngiprce  beh  nd  the  bill  I  Introduced 
today.  My  debt  lo  him,  along  with  the 
other  cosponsois — Mr.  Biester,  Mr. 
Brock,  Mr.  Busj ,  Mr.  Frey,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. Mr.  HocAN  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
McDonald  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr. 
RtrppB.  Mr.  Stei^er  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Mr.  V.'iNDER  JAGT--is  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged. As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  to  which  constitutional 
amendments  are  commonly  referred,  I 
will  continue  thi=  effort  to  recognize  the 
qualities  of  today's  youth  by  reexamin- 
ing our  present  vi  )ting  requirements. 

Our  Nation  in  the  past  has  reexam- 
ined the  criteria  that  would  be  used  to 
select  those  citizens  who  would  be  al- 
lowed to  vote  and  select  its  leaders.  The 
15th.  19th.  23d.  and  24th  amendments 
expanded  and  broadened  the  franchise. 
In  each  of  these  instances  time  has  af- 
firmed the  basic  wisdom  and  justice  of 
the  decision  to  ej  pand  the  participation 
in  the  most  basic  of  democratic  process- 
es. Certainly  each  of  these  expansions 
was  soundly  deb:  ted  as  such  a  right  is 
not  to  be  idly  cor  ferred  or  blindly  with- 
held. 

It  is  with  deep  conviction  and  a  sol- 
emn acknowledgment  of  the  nature  of 
what  I  propose  that  I  have  today  intro- 
duced a  resoluti(  n  to  allow  all  Ameri- 
cans over  18.  oth(  irwise  qualified,  to  vote 
in  Federal  electi(  ns.  I  am  joined  by  13 
of  my  distinguisLed  colleagues  who  are 
convinced,  as  I  an.  that  the  18-year-old 
American  is  preiared  to  exercise  this 
solemn  responsibility. 

The  age  of  18  ir  America  has  generally 
become  the  age  o :  maturity  -where  adult 
responsibility  is  a  ssumed  in  our  social  as 
well  as  in  commercial  activities.  Matu- 
rity grows  from  jxperience  and  experi- 
ence does  not  come  from  observation,  but 
from  partlcipatior .  Today,  as  every  Mem- 
ber learned  in  his  visit  to  our  college 
campuses,  the  yoing  people  of  America 
are  asking  to  be  allowed  to  work  and 
participate  in  the  efforts  to  improve  our 
Nation.  They  are  ready  to  dedicate  the 
energies  and  abilities  toward  those  tasks 
which  face  us. 

It  is  time  that  we  reaffirm  our  faith 
in  the  youth  of  Jimerica  by  recognizing 
their  concern  aid  dedication  toward 
those  principles  ipon  which  our  Nation 
was  founded. 


LET  US  GIVE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
A  SMALL  BREAK 

(Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  •  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  finished  its  work  on  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  and  the  House 
will  consider  it  this  week.  Overall  it  is  a 
.  meaningful  bill  that  goes  far  in  the 
direction  of  reducing  the  gross  inequities 
which  have  too  long  placed  the  heavy 
burden  of  tax  imbalance  on  the  lower- 
and  middle-income  groups. 

Despite  the  long  and  often  exhausting 
hours  which  we  spent  on  the  bill  in  com- 
mittee I  doubt  that  the  bill,  as  strong 
and  as  meaningful  as  it  is,  is  100-per- 
cent satisfactory  to  any  of  the  members 
of  Ways  and  Means. 

Of  particular  disappointment  to  me 
was  the  fact  that  as  the  committee  voted 
to  repeal  the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit  we  did  so  across  the  board  with 
no  consideration  for  the  Nation's  small 
businessman  or  5  million  small  busi- 
nesses. 

In  the  committee  I  sought,  without 
success,  an  exclusion  of  at  least  $20,000 
annually  for  all  businesses.  Such  an  ex- 
clusion, amounting  to  a  tax  credit  of 
about  $1,400  annually  might  soimd  like 
a  pittance.  It  is,  of  course,  to  our  in- 
dustrial giants  but  to  the  small  business- 
man it  may  mean  the  difference  between 
a  "yes"  or  "no"  decision  on  investment 
in  much-needed  equipment  for  expan- 
sion. 

In  fact,  according  to  information  fur- 
nished me  by  Mr.  Jerry  Gulan.  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  which  represents  more  than 
267.000  small  businesses,  90  percent  of 
all  businesses  today  spend  $20,000  or  less 
per  year  in  qualified  Investment. 

When  one  considers  that  more  than  90 
percent  of  all  business  in  America  today 
is  small  business  one  can  see  quite  clearly 
why  this  exclusion  would  be  so  meaning- 
ful to  small  business. 

But  more  than  meaningful,  the  exclu- 
sion is  becoming  a  necessity.  Soaring  in- 
terest rates  and  the  evaporation  of  direct 
loan  funds  from  the  coffers  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  have  left  the 
small  businessman  stranded  alone  in  the 
dried  up  stream  of  investment  funds  and 
loans. 

Late  in  June,  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee,  Senator 
Alan  Bible,  warned  of  'economic  trag- 
edy for  the  small  business  community 
which  looks  to  SBA  as  its  lone  source  of 
last  resort  now  that  bank  loans  are  next 
to  nonexistent  for  small  businessmen 
who  cannot  financially  pay  the  record- 
high  interest  rates." 

Senator  Bible  said  of  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  repeal: 

If  the  Senate  does  not  reverse  the  position 
of  the  House,  and  If  the  experience  is  re- 
peated when  the  credit  was  briefly  suspended 
In  the  last  administration,  hard  times  are  due 
In  Detroit. 

This  statement  was  based  on  findings 
that  assembly  lines  at  that  time  shut 
down  and  smaller  firms,  whose  principal 


capital  investments  are  in  the  form  of 
automotive  equipment,  quit  buying,  pre- 
ferring to  repair  existing  equipment,  as 
the  repair  costs  are  fully  tax  deductible. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  is  a  valid 
case  to  be  made  for  this  $20,000  exclusion 
to  aid  small  business  and  I  believe  the 
House  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
consider  It.  Therefore,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  maintain  a  $20,000 
exclusion  for  the  small  businessman  who, 
without  it,  is  all  but  powerless  to  obtain 
capital  for  expansion  at  today's  unreal- 
istically  high  interest  rates. 


POINT  REYES  NATIONAL  PARK 

(Mr.  COHELAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  9  years 
ago,  the  late  Congressman  Clem  Miller 
and  I  introduced  legislation  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Park. 

At  that  time,  the  House  appropriated 
$14  million  for  the  purchase  of  this  park 
land.  Land  speculators  and  skyrocketing 
land  values  forced  the  need  for  addi- 
tional appropriations  to  assure  purchase 
of  the  park.  The  House  subsequently 
approved  an  additional  $5  million. 

The  total  $19  million  appropriation 
has  not  been  enough.  Today  we  Imve 
acquired  less  than  half  of  the  original 
authorized  acreage. 

Last  Congress  and  again  this  year.  I 
introduced  a  bill  authorizing  an  addi- 
tional $38  million  to  acquire  the  remain- 
ing acres.  More  than  half  the  California 
congressional  delegation  has  joined  in 
cosponsoring  this  bipartisan  legislation. 
This  year,  more  than  last,  the  author- 
ization is  essential  if  we  are  to  save  Point 
Reyes  and  to  stave  off  subdividing  of  the 
park. 

An  article  in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  describes  the  complicated  history 
of  the  Point  Reyes  story  and  tells  of  the 
bulldozing  which  is  about  to  take  place 
in  tliis  area. 

Whether  we  can  save  Point  Reyes  is 
entirely  dependent  on  whether  the  ad- 
ministration will  approve  the  needed  in- 
creased authorization  of  funds. 

This  year  the  Nixon  administration 
requested  $124  million  for  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund.  In  the  course 
of  the  consideration  of  this  measure, 
Mrs.  Hansen,  chairwoman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Interior, 
categorically  stated  that  the  committee 
would  fully  fund  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fxmd  if  the  administration 
requested  full  funding. 

The  question  of  stopping  the  bull- 
dozing and  the  subdividing,  imminent 
dangers  to  the  Point  Reyes  project,  now 
rests  entirely  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
present  administration. 

I  submit  at  this  time  for  the  Record, 

Mr.  Gladwin  Hill's  article  on  Point  Reyes 

from  this  morning's  Times. 

Point  Reyes  in  California  a  Patchwork 

Park  in  Trottble 

(By  Gladwin  HIU) 

Point  Reyes,  Calif. — This  dramatic  prom- 
ontory just  north  of  San  Francisco  is  at  once 
a  monument  to  natural  beauty,  to  man's  as- 
pirations and  to  governmental  confusion. 
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Its  future  as  one  of  the  nation's  choicest 
preserves  bangs  In  the  balance  at  this  mo- 
ment, clouded  by  the  financial  and  admin- 
istrative problems  that  beset.  If  less  acutely, 
many  other  segii)ents  of  the  national  recre- 
tlon  system. 

President  Kennedy,  on  Sept.  13.  1962. 
signed  a  bill  creating  the  "Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore."  the  third  such  preserve 
In  the  national  park  system. 

The  name  Is  misleading  on  two  counts. 
Far  more  than  a  beach.  Point  Reyes  Is  a 
lOO-square-mlle  peninsula  encompassing  an 
unusual  array  of  fascinating  and  beautiful 
terrain,  flora  and  fauna. 

cattle,  firs,  dunes,  cantons 

Pastoral  countryside  dotted  with  dairy 
herds  merges  magically  into  a  "Black  Forest" 
of  towering  Douglas  firs.  The  forest  gives  way 
to  moors,  dunes,  estuaries,  granite  head- 
lands and  plunging  canyons.  California 
popples  and  lupine,  wild  roses  and  lilac  car- 
pet the  slopes.  Between  the  tldelands  and 
ridges  are  creatures  ranging  from  oysters 
and  elephant  seals  to  mountain  lions,  cor- 
morants and  egrets. 

But  the  name  "Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore" is  deceptive  also  In  its  connotation  of 
a  unified  preserve.  Its  statutory  boundary 
embraces  nearly  all  of  the  penlsula.  But  in 
reality  the  Federal  reservation  is  still  only 
a  patchowrk  of  10  scattered  parcels  of  land, 
comprising  less  than  half  the  peninsula. 

The  rest,  contemplated  as  part  of  the  park, 
is  still  in  private  holdings,  the  choicest  of 
which  are  in  imminent  dangers  of  falling 
under  subdlvider's  bulldozers. 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Russell 
Train  conceded  recently  that  the  existing 
reservation  was  too  "fragmented  and 
scattered  to  be  regarded  as  efficiently  ad- 
minlstrable"  and  noted  that  its  existence  had 
not  yet  been  formally  pronounced  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

$20  million  spent  so  fab 

The  nation's  taxpayers  have  put  nearly 
$20-milllon  into  Point  Reyes.  Some  575.000 
persons  visited  the  preserve  last  year,  tour- 
ing its  roads,  hiking  its  50  miles  of  woodland 
trails  and  enjoying  its  beaches.  But  the 
nation  still  does  not  have  an  officially  ac- 
knowledgeable  park  at  Point  Reyes. 

Why  not? 

The  answer  Is  a  tortuous  saga  of 
bungling — not  so  much  by  any  individuals 
as  by  the  system  under  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  struggling  to  catch  up  in 
recreation  faculties  with  the  explosive 
growth  of  population  and  urbanization. 

It  was  more  than  30  years  ago  that  Conrad 
Wlrth.  then  director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  said  that  Point  Reyes  should  be  a 
national  park. 

The  peninsula  has  been  described  as  "an 
island  in  time,"  geographically,  sociologically 
and  ecologically.  Its  mainland  edge  follows 
precisely  the  great  San  Andreas  fault.  (When 
San  Francisco  was  rocked  by  an  earthquake 
In  1906,  the  whole  peninsula  moved  north- 
ward 20  feet.)  The  peninsula's  most  spacious 
bay  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the  place 
where  Sir  Francis  Drake  refitted  the  Golden 
Hind  in  1579. 

ESCAPED    URBANIZATION 

In  recent  years,  because  it  consisted  of 
only  a  few  large  landholdings.  the  point 
managed  to  ride  out  urbanization  although 
It  is  only  30  miles  north  of  San  Francisco. 
It  retained  most  of  the  pristine  charm  of 
the  era  when  its  original  Indian  inhabitants 
greeted  early  explorers  from  Europe. 

The  1962  act,  excluding  from  the  park 
boundaries  only  a  few  peninsula  fringe  com- 
munities and  a  state  park,  envisioned  the 
Government's  acquiring  about  half  of  the 
53.000  acres  by  purchase,  condemnation  or 
exchange,  leaving  the  rest  with  agrarian 
owners. 

A  total  of  $14-mlllion  was  appropriated  as 
supposedly       adequate.      But      speculators 


swarmed  in  and  land  prices  soared.  Just  as 
has  happened  on  many  Federal  reservation 
projecte. 

The  most  critical  land  exchange,  to  obtain 
the  strategically  situated  2,500-acre  Lake 
Ranch,  described  by  naturalists  as  'a  jewel." 
fell  through  when  Gov.  Mark  Hatfield  of  Ore- 
gon made  a  political  issue  out  of  the  use  of 
Federal  timberland  there  in  the  trade. 

In  1966,  $5-mllllon  more  was  appropriated. 
With  the  aggregate  $19-mllllon.  the  Govem- 
men«:  has  acquired  22.000  of  the  63,000 
acres — in  the  "unadmlnlstrable"  patchwork. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  traverse  all  the  segmentB 
without  crossing  private  land. 

"People  are  always  trespassing,"  a  rancher 
said,  "letting  our  cattle  loose,  wanting  to  use 
the  bathroom.  They  don't  know  what's  park 
and  what  Isn't." 

Mounting  land  prices  and  taxes  have  shat- 
tered the  original  idea  that  some  26,000  acres 
could  be  left  in  its  pastoral  state,  under  pri- 
vate ownership,  to  complement  the  Federal 
preserve. 

The  problem  Is  Ulustrated  by  the  Lake 
Ranch,  which  is  owned  by  William  A.  Sweet, 
a  pleasant,  soft-spoken  Coos  Bay,  Ore.,  lum- 
berman. 

"It's  a  shame,"  he  says.  'It  should  be  in 
Government  ownership.  We've  been  trying 
to  sell  or  swap  the  ranch  with  the  Govern- 
ment fqr  10  years.  But  we  just  can't  afford 
to  wait  any  longer.  We  paid  about  $22,000  In 
taxes  last  year  and  took  in  about  $2,400  in 
leases.  We  just  don't  have  the  assets  to 
continue." 

So  surveyors  and  road  builders  have  been 
tromplng  over  the  Lake  Ranch,  laying  it  out 
in  40-acre  tracts,  which  will  go  on  the  mar- 
ket to  Bubdlviders  any  day. 

Owners  of  another  2,560-acre  ranch  cover- 
ing the  whole  northern  end  of  the  peninsula 
say  they  are  faced  with  the  same  exigency. 

EIGHT    BILLS    INTRODUCED 

The  best  estimates  are  that  it  will  take 
$33-mllllon  more  for  the  land  purchases 
necessary  to  round  out  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore.  The  $57-mllllon  total  will 
be  four  times  the  original  contemplated  cost. 
There  are  eight  bipartisan  bills  before  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  the  additional  money. 
But  the  prospects  of  getting  it  are  prob- 
lematical. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  just 
voted  appropriations  totaling  only  $17-mU- 
Uon  for  land  acquisition  for  the  entire  na- 
tional park  system  for  fiscal  year  1970,  which 
opened  last  July  1.  The  figure  is  less  than  12 
cents  for  each  person  In  the  country,  and  less 
than  half  what  is  needed  for  Point  Reyes 
alone.  The  money  was  earmarked  for  eight 
imits  in  the  44-unit  park  system,  with  none 
for  Point  Reyes. 

The  main  reason  the  amount  was  not  big- 
ger was  that  such  acquisition  money  has  to 
come  out  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund,  which  annually  is  divided  among 
the  states  and  several  Federal  agencies.  The 
fund,  which  Congress  in  1968  said  should  be 
$200-mllllon  a  year,  was  cut  back  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  to  only  $124-milllon 
for  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  Point  Reyes  predicament  was  agonized 
over  by  the  House  Interior  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  Recreation  at  a  hearing 
May  13. 

The  director  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
George  E  Hartzog,  Jr.,  propounded  to  the 
subcommittee  a  "controlled  development" 
plan,  under  which  some  16,440  of  the  53,000 
acres  would  be  kept  in  private  farm  operation 
under  a  special  arrangement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  9.200  acres  would  be  sold  off 
for  residential  use  under  restrictions  "com- 
patible" with  the  park. 

Part  of  the  land  in  eacli  category  is  now 
in  Federal  hands  and  part  would  be  obtained 
by  condemnation,  netting  the  Government 
a  profit  of  some  $10-milllon. 

The  residential-use  idea  was  rejected  by 
key   committee   members   both    on   esthetic 


grounds  and  In  the  belief  that  turning  a 
quick  profit  through  condemnation  and  re- 
sale would  be  unfair  if  not  Illegal. 

Aside  from  that,  hearing  participants  con- 
cur, the  only  solution  seems  to  be  "legisla- 
tive taking."  Under  this  procedure  Congress 
simply  declares  an  entire  area  a  national  pre- 
serve, m  being,  as  it  did  with  the  National 
Redwood  Park. 

Compensation  to  private  owners  is  pegged 
at  the  land  valuation  of  that  moment,  elimi- 
nating the  price  escalation  during  the  actual 
takeover  period.  The  disadvantage  for  the 
Government  Is  that  this  forces  appropria- 
tions to  be  made  quickly,  since  Interest  fees 
to  landowners  start  running  at  the  time 
"taking"  Is  declared. 

"I  think  'legislative  taking'  is  the  only  way 
you  can  be  assured  that  you're  going  to  wrap 
up  the  Point  Reyes  project  within  the  fig- 
ures we  have  given  you."  Mr.  Hartzog  told 
the  committee. 

"But."  he  added,  "if  Mr.  Sweet  subdivides 
his  property,  then  I  think  all  bets  are  off 
Insofar  as  our  estimates  are  concerned.  We 
wll'.  have  opened  up  a  Pandora's  box  again." 

Ironically,  the  Point  Reyes  crisis  peaked 
just  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J. 
Hlckel  was  ordering  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice to  give  top  priority  to  development  of 
parks  near  >5lg  urban  centers. 

"Time  Is  of  the  essence  In  formulating  an 
action  program."  he  said.  "Opportunities  are 
being  lost  daily  to  acquire  such  lands.  Once 
lost,  these  opportunities  can  seldom  be  re- 
trieved." 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

I  Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
August  4.  1969,  I  was  in  Chicago,  111., 
on  official  business  relating  to  the  prob- 
lem of  air  pollution.  This  morning  I 
personally  delivered  a  statement  before 
the  Illinois  Air  Pollution  Control  Board 
which  related  to  that  grave  problem  and 
to  the  proposed  standards  which  the 
board  is  now  considering  to  help  amelio- 
rate it.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  put  on  record  my  position  on 
the  matters  considered  by  this  body 
yesterday. 

On  extending  the  income  tax  surtax 
for  6  months — approving  the  Senate 
amendment  to  H.R.  9951—1  would  have 
voted  •no,"  just  as  I  previously  voted 
against  a  1-year  extension  of  that 
measure— Roll  No.  136.  Two  other  bills 
were  considered  by  the  House  yesterday 
on  which  rollcall  votes  were  taken: 
House  Joint  Resolution  764  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Youth  Opportunity — Roll  No. 
138 — and  S.  1611  to  establish  a  National 
Center  on  Educational  Media  and  Ma- 
terials for  the  Handicapped — Roll  No. 
139.  On  both  of  these  last  two  proposals 
I  would  have  voted  "yea"  and  joined  the 
great  majority  of  my  colleagues  in  ap- 
proving these  two  most  worthwhile 
efforts. 


INVESTIGATION    OF   VIOLENCE    ON 
MILITARY   BASES 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  was  in  the  gallery  sitting  with  some 
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CQnstittlents,  I  lij  tened  a  moment  ago 
with  interest  to  tl  le  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  york  (Mr.  Biaggi)  con- 
cerning the  prob<  into  the  violence  on 
our  military  bases 

On  Piiday  last,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Arned  Services  appointed 
the  person  now  sijeaking  in  the  well  of 
the  House  as  chairman  of  a  special  sub- 
committee to  prob?  disturbances  on  mili- 
tary bases. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  vant  to  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nev  York  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  chairman  of  our  full 
committee  as  well  as  the  chairman  he 
named  of  the  sut  committee  to  conduct 
a  very  thorough  investigation.  We  plan 
to  take  whatever  time  is  needed  and  to 
go  wherever  necessary  to  get  the  facts 
and  then  to  evaliate  them. 

I  submit  that  i .  is  more  properly  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  to  look  into  military  problems 
rather  th»n  a  seliK;t  committee.  Let  me 
assure  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  he  will  be  on?  of  the  first  witnesses 
to  be  called. 

Our  sutwommiti  ee  is  in  the  process  of 
being  organized.  I  want  to  assure  the 
gentleman  furthei'  that  we  will  have  an 
adequate  staff  ard  the  staff  will  con- 
tinue to  work  or  this  problem  during 
such  time  as  we  n  lay  be  in  recess  during 
the  last  half  of  J^.ugust. 

May  I  say  to  th  j  gentleman  from  New 
York  further  thai  this  Member  believes 
that  there  has  been  a  very  able  sub- 
committee appointed  from  both  sides  of 
the  aUsle. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  HtJNT)  is  on  his  feet.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  take  this  oppor  ;unity  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  for  his  remarks 
and  for  calling  t<»  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  makini ;  it  common  knowledge 
that  a  subcomxniti  ee  has  been  appointed. 

I  feel  quite  corfldent  that  under  the 
gentleman's  leade  -ship  the  organizing  of 
the  committee  wi  1  be  accomplished  di- 
rectly. 

I  believe  we  wil  perform  our  commit- 
tee function,  go  iito  this  matter  which 
is  properly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  which 
is  the  proper  comjnittee  to  make  this  in- 
vestigation under  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri's  able  leadership. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  New  Jersey.  I  have 
served  with  him  on  the  subcommittee 
which  probed  the  jinking  of  the  Guitarro 
at  Wake  Island.  He  proved  himself  at 
that  time  to  be  an  able  investigator. 

I  think  the  House  should  know  that 
the  Committee  o.i  Armed  »rvices  had 
not  disregarded  t  lis  problenTeven  prior 
to  the  selection  o    the  subcommittee. 

The  chairman  of  our  full  committee 
had  received  a  pirtial  report  from  the 
commandant  of  tl  le  Marine  Corps.  These 
disturbances  had  3e€n  discussed  in  com- 
mittee on  more  tlian  one  instance  prior 
to  the  appointment  of  this  special  sub- 
committee. For  ni>w  I  want  to  report  to 
the  House  my  subcommittee  will  get  busy. 
We  expect  to  coiiunence  hearings  prior 
to  the  recess  next  week. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    IN   DISRUPTION 

(Mr.  GALLAGHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
long  ago,  the  eminent  American  humor- 
ist, Mr.  Art  Buchwald.'took  satiric  aim 
at  the  problems  facing  our  college  cam- 
puses. Mr.  Buchwald  depicted  two  par- 
ents "grieving"  over  the  fact  that  their 
18-year-old  son  had  received  his  notice 
to  report — to  college  in  the  fall.  The  fic- 
tional parents  were  distraught  by  the 
-.dangers  which  awaited  their  boy  as  a 
'result  of  his  academic  greetings.  They 
urged  their  son  to  join  the  Armed  Forces 
until  "all  this  trouble"  on  the  campus 
dies  down;  he,  in  response,  suggested 
that  it  would  be  unfair  for  him  to  join 
the  Army  while  so  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries risked  their  lives  each  day  in 
the  groves  of  academe. 

The  point  is  well  made.  The  spectacle 
of  campus  disorders  now  besets  the  vi- 
sion of  our  troubled  Nation.  Indeed,  the 
term  "disorder"  seems  hardly  adequate 
to  describe  the  plethora  of  violence  which 
plagues  the  universities. 

When  will  it  end?  'Where  did  It  begin? 
These  are  complex  questions  for  which 
answers  are  not  readily  found.  But  one 
thing  is  clear :  these  are  questions  which 
caruiot  be  answered  by  a  reflexive  back- 
hand smash  at  the  college  campus.  In 
things  political,  as  in  termls,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  stay  loose  and  alert. 

In  our  approach  to  the  university  in 
disruption,  reason  and  compassion  must 
serve  as  guides.  If  we  fall  to  recognize 
the  impotency  of  violent  solutions  to  re- 
solve volatile  problems,  then  we  will 
merely  exchange  one  virus  for  another 
of  an  even  more  virulent  strain. 

It  is  necessary  first  to  be  clear  about 
the  people  with  whom  we  are  dealing  in 
college  disorders.  Certainly,  the  "Dis- 
ciples of  Disruption"  do  not  represent 
the  majority  of  American  youth,  though 
many  of  the  issues  they  raise  to  justify 
their  behavior  are  Indicative  of  concerns 
shared  by  many,  both  young  and  old,  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  separate  the  shared  concerns  of  the 
majority  from  the  hysterical  reactions  of 
the  few;  the  very  failure  to  separate  is- 
sues from  action  is  the  most  searing  in- 
dictment of  the  violent  faction  itself. 

The  organization  which  seems  to  rep- 
resent the  spearhead  of  college  disrup- 
tion is  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society — SDS.  Although  I  believe  that 
imdue  governmental  attention  has  been 
focused  on  this  organization,  it  is  never- 
theless useful  to  understand  the  group 
that  it  may  be  placed  in  a  proper  perspec- 
tive. I  would  first  say  in  this  connection 
that  regardless  of  the  motives  which 
prompted  the  formation  of  SDS,  the  or- 
ganization's current  motivation  is  dis- 
ruption and  upheaval  for  its  own  sake. 
As  Thomas  R.  Brooks  put  it  in  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  of  June  15,  1969: 

By  now  I  think  It  is  clear  that  SDS  wants 
to  shut  down  the  universities  .  .  .  For  SDS 
the  Issues  do  not  matter. 

The  Issues  certainly  did  not  matter  for 
SDS  in  Chicago  last  summer  when  the 
sole    object   of    their    actions    was    to 


provoke  police  power:  this  is  an  object  in 
accord  with  their  thinking — or  nonthink- 
ing— that  a  provocation  of  the  power  of 
the  State  will  prove  the  contention  that 
repressive  forces  control  American  so- 
ciety and  will,  therefore,  encoui-age  all 
liberal-minded  men  to  turn  their  pfow- 
shares  into  swords.  This  thesis  is  based 
on  the  erroneous  assumption  that  any 
use  of  the  police  power  is  calculated  to 
preserve  authoritarianism.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  would  suggest  that  the  use  of 
police  to  stem  violence  is  necessary  to 
prevent  anarchy.  'When  we  speak  of  an- 
archy, we  speak  of  the  most  repressive, 
authoritarian,  "system"  one  could  devise. 

Radical  rhetoricians  speak  of  the 
"revolution."  There  are  many  connota- 
tions to  that  term.  As  Americans,  we  are 
the  last  people  on  earth  to  condemn  cate- 
gorically revolution  since  we  ourselves 
are  the  products  of  one.  But,  I  am  won- 
dering now  what  the  term  means  for  the 
leaders  of  SDS?  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  with  many  students  and 
members  of  this  organization,  and  in  my 
conversations,  one  point  has  emerged 
with  alarming  consistency:  for  SDS, 
"revolution"  means  a  violent  upheaval 
which  wUl  result  in — in  what?  For  this, 
they  have  no  reply.  It  is,  indeed,  revolu- 
tion for  its  own  sake.  The  issues  do  not 
matter.  The  goals  are  nonexistent.  The 
dangers  are  welcomed. 

And  again  we  come  back  to  the  notion 
of  anarchy.  Perhaps,  In  the  euphoria  of 
a  nostalgic  moment,  the  conception  of 
an  anarchic  society  commends  itself  to 
the  mind.  It  calls  up  images  of  an 
agrarian  dream:  a  life  where  people  till 
the  soil,  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  good 
earth,  and  live  in  peace.  Such  may  be 
music  for  the  poet's  l3Te,  but  it  is  a  ca- 
caphony  of  horror  when  applied  in  real 
terms.  For  in  all  truth,  the  anarchistic 
stxJiety  is  the  lawless  society,  the  society 
where  the  will  of  the  strongest  is  king. 
It  is  not  a  movement  to  nature,  but 
rather,  to  the  jungle  where  man  faces 
man — as  Hobbes  would  put  it — In  a  per- 
petual state  of  war. 

In  such  a  society,  the  needs  of  the 
poor,  of  the  minorities,  of  Indeed  all  but 
the  most  powerful  are  irrelevant.  In  its 
ultimate  form,  the  dream  of  anarchy  is 
the  nightmare  of  dictatorship;  it  is  a  web 
of  repression. 

The  distinction  which  escapes  the 
mindless  statesmen  of  the  radical  left  is 
the  essential  one  between  dissent  and 
disorder.  Our  national  Constitution  has 
set  widely  the  parameters  of  political 
dissent  in  this  society;  indeed,  the  Con- 
stitution establishes  a  system  of  govern- 
ment in  which  collective  diagreement 
with  majority  policy  is  not  only  wel- 
comed, but  encouraged. 

A  fundamental  aspect  of  the  right  to 
dissent  is  that  there  remains  a  commit- 
ment to  the  legitimate  processes  from 
which  the  majority  policy  emerged.  Even 
more,  there  is  an  implied  commitment 
to  the  society,  to  the  country,  to  the 
Institution  in  which  the  dissent  occurs. 
There  is  not  a  desire  to  destroy,  but  to 
reform,  to  change.  For  example,  when  a 
Justice  dissents  from  the  Court's  ma- 
jority opinion,  he  does  not  do  so  to 
destroy  the  Court;  neither  does  he  do  It 
to  aimounce  t^t  he  will  not  follow  the 
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majority's  opinion  In  the  conduct  of  his 
own  afifairs.  Rather,  he  exercises  the 
right  to  dissent  as  a  function  of  the 
power  to  persuade.  It  is  the  continuing 
cycle  of  persuasion,  policy  formulation, 
dissent,  and  new  policy  formulation 
which  gives  vibrance  to  American  life 
and  legitimacy  to  the  decisionmaking 
structure.  The  example  of  the  Justice 
who  dissents  carries  over  into  all  areas 
of  American  life.  The  collective  agree- 
ment to  disagree  is  the  hallmark  of  a 
democratic  republic. 

Disorder  is  a  far  different  matter.  As 
a  Nation,  we  have  constitutionally  re- 
jected force  and  terror  as  a  legitimate 
means  of  political  coercion.  Meaningful 
social  reform  can  only  be  achieved  in  a 
stable  environment.  Ideas  need  not  be 
conservative,  stable,  or  of  an  ordinary 
sort,  but  the  conditions  under  which 
these  ideas  flourish  must  be  of  a  solid 
nature.  Disorder  is  contrary  to  this  con- 
dition and  to  the  basic  tenets  of  repub- 
lican life.  He  who  disrupts  actually  seeks 
to  destroy.  One  does  not  buttress  a  fort 
by  breaking  it  down.  The  rise  of  totali- 
tarian states  in  thio  century  has  always 
been  preceded  by  periods  of  intense  dis- 
order and  disruption  in  which  the  estab- 
lishment crumbled  to  its  foundations.  At 
this  point,  the  forces  of  reaction  and  re- 
pression emerge  with  frightening  power. 
Perhaps  the  brilliant  Reinhold  Neibuhr 
described  the  pattern  best  when  stating 
that  while  the  "children  of  light"  may 
tolerate  disorder  with  the  best  of  motives, 
the  "children  of  darkness"  are  the  even- 
tual victors;  the  cynical  "children  of 
darkness"  are  best  equipped  to  capitalize 
on  the  anarchic  remains  of  the  estab- 
lished order. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  German 
Weimar  Republic  fell  in  a  holocaust  of 
good  intentions.  Leaders  of  that  wither- 
ing republic  lost  then-  nerve  before  the 
disciples  of  disruption  who  preached  pure 
democracy  while  hurling  bricks.  The 
forces  of  the  "enlightened  left"  and  the 
"dark  right"  met  in  open  combat.  The 
progeny  of  darkness  were  triumphant. 

The  SDS  minded  students  today  walk 
the  path  of  disorder  and  disruption. 
These  individuals  are  not  to  be  spoken  of 
in  the  same  breath  as  those  who  legit- 
imately dissent  from  established  poli- 
cies and  seek  to  persuade  a  political 
change.  What  SDS  and  groups  like  it 
have  come  to  represent  is  not  the  New 
Left,  or  even  the  Old  Left,  but  rather 
the  Facist  Left. 

I  do  not  use  this  characterization 
lightly.  I  use  it  because  it  accurately  de- 
scribes what  SDS  has  become  and  what 
SDS  really  means  today.  The  tactics  of 
SDS  groups  are  in  no  way  dissimilar  to 
those  employed  by  the  Hitler  Youth  in 
Germany  or  by  the  Brown  Shirts  in  Mus- 
solini's Italy.  We  find  coimtless  illustra- 
tions: New  York  Times  Editor  James 
Reston  prevented  from  taking  the  po- 
dium at  New  York  University;  Mayor 
Lindsay  greeted  by  obscenities  during  a 
speech  at  Columbia ;  former  Cornell  Pres- 
ident James  Perkins  pulled  from  the  ros- 
trum at  his  own  university ;  and,  in  per- 
haps the  ironic  climax  of  this  nonsense, 
a  national  peace  conclave  in  New  York 
disrupted  by  roimg  people  who  marched 
to  the  platform  wearing  pig  heads — per- 
haps a  bit  of  introspection  would  have 


indicated  to  those  costumed  crusaders 
just  what  the  pig  heads  seemed  to  mean. 

The  activity  of  dissent,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  not  only  legitimate,  but  neces- 
sary to  the  survival  and  success  of  our 
democracy.  But  the  activity  of  disorder, 
as  practiced  by  SDS  and  its  apostolic  off- 
spring, is  contrary  to  even  the  basic  free- 
doms SDS  purports  to  cherish.  The  free- 
dom to  speak  requires  the  freedom  to  be 
heard;  current  SDS  practice  denies  both 
to  all  but  those  v/ho  agree  with  the  "line." 

The  current  internal  affairs  of  the  SDS 
national  organization  give  proof  to  this 
point.  At  Columbia,  the  campus  SDS 
chapter  expelled  two  of  its  own  commit- 
tees for  not  following  the  chapter 
dogma — curious  behavior  for  a  group 
which  condemns  American  society  as  not 
open  to  all  maimer  of  ideas,  which  con- 
demns American  Goverrmient  for  an  al- 
leged failure  to  allow  complete  participa- 
tion in  the  decisionmaking  process.  At 
the  recent  SDS  national  convention — in 
Chicago — reporters  were  barred  from  the 
hall;  and  outcries  were  heard  from  many 
members  of  the  organization  itself  in 
protest  of  the  secret  caucuses  and 
strong-arm  tactics  used  to  push  through 
resolutions.  The  convention  ended  in  a 
walkout,  with  two  different  factions 
claiming  leadership  of  the  national 
organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  considering  these  events, 
do  we  err  in  terming  these  politics  a  left 
fascism?  If  so,  then  whe,t  do  we  call  the 
politics  of  a  group  which  physically 
ejects  bank  recruiters  from  Cornell's 
School  of  Business  Administration? 
Which  openly  supports  the  policies  of  the 
Arab  terrorist  group,  Al  Fatah?  Which 
applies  the  epithet  "racist"  even  to 
black  Americans  who  seek  to  enjoy  an 
equal  piece  of  American  life?  I  wish  we 
were  in  error  here,  but  fear  that  we  are 
not. 

Perhaps  the  situation  is  best  summa- 
rized by  the  recent  reported  comment  of 
a  national  SDS  officer  on  the  events  of 
this  past  year;  the  officer  measured  "one 
of  our  most  successful  years"  in  these 
terms : 

The  strike  at  San  Francisco  State  lasted  for 
five  months.  Columbia  again.  And  the  fantas- 
tic strike  at  Harvard. 

Notice  that  what  is  lauded  is  not  ends 
achieved  but  rather,  means  employed. 
Ends  and  means  have  become  synony- 
mous for  these  people.  I  think  that  even 
Machiavelli  would  wince  at  such  stand- 
ards. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  equally  important, 
if  not  more  so,  as  imderstanding  what 
SDS  and  its  offspring  have  become  is 
comprehending  what  these  groups  really 
mean  for  our  imiversities  and  the  Nation. 
For  it  is  from  such  comprehension  that 
we  can  develop  the  necessary  rational 
approach. 

Here  we  require  a  proper  sense  of  per- 
spective. For  when  we  consider  the  irra- 
tional policies  and  disruptive  tactics  of 
SDS  today,  and  when  we  further  observe 
the  international  divisiveness  of  the  or- 
ganization itself,  we  readily  find  that 
SDS  is  becoming  a  major  irrelevancy  in 
American  life. 

It  does  not  represent  "students."  It  is 
anything  but  "democratic."  And  it  is  a 
faction-torn   "society,"    The   only   real 


danger  from  SDS  is  in  our  reaction  to  its 
misguided  antics.  If  we  overreact,  we  only 
ascribe  legitimacy  to  SDS  actions,  we 
acknowledge  that  SDS-type  behavior  is 
what  it  takes  to  excite  this  Government 
to  irrationality.  In  other  words,  if  we 
threaten  the  campus  with  Federal  regu- 
lation, we  will  make  SDS'  point. 

Let  us  be  clear  on  this:  as  I  stated 
before,  SDS  has  fomented  and  continues 
to  plan  major  disruptions  on  our  college 
campuses.  But  the  initial  burst  of  group 
energy  which  caused  these  disruptions, 
fueled  by  the  anguish  of  the  ghetto  and 
the  frustration  of  war  in  Asia,  can  now 
be  channeled  for  most  students  into 
constructive  programs  of  reform.  Along 
with  the  changing  political  tides,  the  seas 
of  academe  have  washed  new  in  the  past 
years.  The  American  University  is  pass- 
ing through  a  major  period  of  transition; 
it  has  been  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  an  ivory  tower  existence  is  no 
longer  possible  or  desirable;  the  uni- 
versity is  coming  to  exist  in  real  time. 
The  majority  of  our  university  youth 
are  testing,  probing,  and  acting  in  the 
finest  traditions  of  poUtical  activism  to 
alter  their  campus  commimities  and 
change  their  society.  This  effort  must 
be  encouraged  by  all  Americans.  We  want 
a  society  that  is  alive,  that  is  in  flux  and 
filled  with  exuberance.  This  is  the  same 
type  of  society  desired  by  our  young 
people.  We  find  no  gap  here. 

I  spoke  of  revolution.  Well,  there  has 
been  a  sort  of  revolution  in  American 
higher  education,  one  that  has  aimed  not 
only  at  improving  the  quality  of  learn- 
ing, but  one  which  has  sought  to  open 
the  campus  gates  to  the  underprivileged, 
to  the  disadvantaged  of  all  races  and  re- 
ligions who  have  for  so  long  been  denied 
entry.  It  has  been  a  revolution  led  not 
by  traitors  or  by  anarchists  or  by  Com- 
mimists  or  by  leftists  or  by  foreign  sym- 
pathizers, but  by  dedicated  Americans 
who  subscribe  to  the  same  solemn  ideals 
which  our  forbears  set  down  nearly  two 
centuries  ago.  We  are  all  of  us  revolu- 
tionists in  the  continuing  evolution  of 
American  society  and  in  the  evolving 
heritage  of  democratic  life. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  raucous  period 
on  the  campus,  the  SDS  people  and  the 
genuine  student  activists  have  separated 
courses.  There  has  been  a  fork  in  the 
road,  with  the  path  followed  by  the 
disciples  of  disorder  going  nowhere.  But. 
to  paraphrase  the  poet,  those  who  are 
concerned,  those  who  do  care,  those  who 
want  to  create  a  just  society — they  have 
taken  the  road  less  traveled  by,  and  that 
has  made  all  the  difference. 

Which  path  will  this  CStovemment  fol- 
low, Mr.  Speaker?  Only  we  can  make 
the  path  of  SDS  attractive  by  respond- 
ing angrily  to  irrational,  meaningless 
behavior.  Only  we  can  provide  legiti- 
macy to  the  type  of  thinking  wliich  has 
lost  its  place  in  the  reform  movement 
and  become  irrelevant  even  to  its  own 
philosophers. 

I  am  in  opposition  to  Federal  interven- 
tion on  the  campus.  I  will  not  support 
an  invasion  of  academe  by  Federal  po- 
licemen or  Federal  guardians.  I  will  not 
support  this  Government  interfering 
with  the  noxmal  conduct  of  academic 
life,  passing  on  scholarships,  discipli- 
nary codes,  and  methods  of  instruction. 
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perately  needed  opportunity  for  all  man- 
ner of  Americans  to  come  together  and 
discuss  the  issues  which  divide  in  order 
to  find  the  answers  which  unite.  The  rea- 
soned atmosphere  of  such  a  congrega- 
tion, combined  with  a  desire  to  consider 
all  viewpoints  and  all  proposals,  would 
surely  lead  us  toward,  a  better  day  for 
the  universities  and  the  Nation. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  once  com- 
mented that  democracy  is  the  worst  form 
of  government — except  for  all  of  the 
others.  Certainly,  one  of  the  more  ap- 
pealing features  of  the  democratic  state 
is  the  agreement  to  disagree,  to  indulge 
in  discourse  and  debate  over  common 
problems.  There  is  no  more  pressing 
problem  than  the  unrest  on  our  cam- 
puses: there  is  no  finer  way  to  find  an 
approach  to  this  problem  than  to  air  it  in 
the  arena  of  full  discussion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can. 
convene  the  type  of  conference  here  pro- 
posed as  soon  as  possible. 

Let  us  reap  full  benefit  from  the  rich 
human  resources  we  have  sown  as  a 
united  republic.  For  if  we  fail  to  seize 
the  opportunity  before  us  now,  then  the 
nagging  question  will  remain  of  how  we 
can  expect  to  achieve  peace  overseas 
while  we  war  among  ourselves  here  at 
home. 

President  Nixon  suggested  in  his  inau- 
gural address  that  we  cannot  begin  lis- 
tening to  one  another  until  we  stop 
shouting  at  one  another.  It  is  surely  time 
for  the  shouting  about  the  campus  crisis 
to  be  replaced  by  learned  discussion. 

As  we  again  prepare  to  pass  the  torch 
to  a  new  generation  of  Americans,  let  us 
temper  our  anger  with  compassion,  our 
irritation  with  reason,  and  our  frus- 
tration with  positive  action.  If  the  demo- 
cratic process  is  truly  the  last  best  hope 
of  mankind,  then  it  must  continue  to 
serve  as  the  last  best  hope  of  our  United 
States. 
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SAFEGUARD  ANTI-BALLISTIC- 
MISSILE  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Whalen)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker— 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

The  safety  of  our  country  requires  that 
we  should  proceed  now  with  the  development 
and  construction  of  the  new  system  in  a 
carefully  phased  program. 

With  this  statement  President  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  on  March  14.  1969,  launched 
the  Safeguard  anti-ballistic-missile  pro- 
gram whose  future  now  rests  with  the 
Congress. 

As  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
Chairman.  Representative  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  of  South  Carolina  noted: 

I  suppose  no  subject  matter  in  the  world 
has  been  more  thoroughly  discussed  in  the 
newspapers  and  in  the  halls  of  Congress  than 
the  antl-ballistlc-missile  system. 

As  a  member  of  that  committee,  I  along 
with  my  38  colleagues,  will  determine 
whether  the  newest  ABM  concept  will  go 
to  the  House  floor  for  further  considera- 
tion. For  our  committee  the  "day  of 
reckoning"  arrives  early  next  week  when 
we  vote  on  the  so-called  "412  authoriza- 


tion bill."  This  measure  allocates  $345.5 
million  for  Safeguard  procurement; 
$400.9  million  for  Safeguard  research; 
$141  million  for  advanced  anti-ballistic- 
missile  research. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  next 
week's  decision,  much  of  my  time  these 
past  6  months  has  been  devoted  to  a 
detailed  review  of  the  anti-ballistic- 
missile  issue.  In  addition  to  the  commit- 
tee testimony  which  I  have  heard,  I  also 
have  held  countless  private  briefings  in 
my  office  and  have  read  literally  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  published  material 
dealing  with  this  subject.  As  Senator 
James  B.  Pearson,  of  Kansas,  recently 
said: 

This  is  an  issue  on  which  rational  men 
may   differ. 

I  realize,  therefore,  that  many  will  dis- 
agree with  my  conclusions.  Nevertheless, 
I  take  solace  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
reached  only  after  many  hours  of  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  best  evidence  avail- 
able to  me. 

II.    B.\CKGROUND 
A.    HISTORY    OF    ABM    DEVELOPMENT 

According  to  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Lapp: 
American  research  on  ballistic  defense  be- 
gan with  Army  Ordnance  Contract  No.  W30- 
069-ORD-3182,  placed  with  Western  Electrics 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  on  February  8. 
1945.  This  agreement  underwrote  Investiga- 
tions, research  experiments,  design  develop- 
ment and  engineering  work  required  to  pro- 
duce a  suitable  anti-aircraft  missile.  It 
marked  the  birth  of  the  Nike  missile,  which 
over  the  years  graduated  from  defense  against 
bombers  to  interception  of  the  inter-con- 
tinental ballistic-missile  warheads. 

Dr.  Jeremy  J.  Stone  relates: 
The  procurement  of  an  anti-missile  mis- 
sile, Nike-Zeus  was  first  considered  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  ten  years  ago.  By 
fiscal  1964.  five  years  later,  the  Department 
of  Defense  viewed  missile  defense  as  the 
"most  urgent  problem"  for  the  U.S.  defen- 
sive forces  but  had  concluded  that  Nike- 
Zeus,  then  being  tested,  "would  not  be  effec- 
tive against  a  sophisticated  threat  in  the  late 
1960"s  and  early  1970's." 

Dr.  Lapp,  in  his  New  York  Times 
article.  May  4.  1969.  declared: 

There  (then)  emerged  a  new  program, 
code-named  Nike-X,  aimed  at  protecting  all 
of  the  United  States  against  nuclear  attack 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Nike-Zeus  remained 
the  space-killer,  but  new  radars  were  added 
and — most  important — a  brand  new  missile, 
the  Sprint,  emerged.  In  March.  1963.  Martin 
Marietta  was  awarded  the  contract  to  develop 
Sprint. 

According  to  Dr.  Stone: 

In  1965,  Nike-X  was  further  deferred  be- 
cause of  "technical  problems"  and  "even 
greater  uncertainties  concerning  the  pre- 
ferred concept  of  deployment,  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Nike-X  system  to  other  elements 
of  a  balanced  damage-limiting  effort,  the 
timing  of  the  attainment  of  an  effective  na- 
tionwide fallout  shelter  system  and  the 
nature  and  effect  of  an  opponent's  possible 
reaction  to  our  Nike-X  deployment.''  (Dr. 
Stone  is  quoting  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara's  statement  accompanying  the  1966 
Defense  Budget). 

In  1966  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  rec- 
ommended that  steps  be  taken  to  deploy 
Nike-X.  However,  Secretary  McNamara 
demurred.  As  he  pointed  out  in  his  book, 
"The  Essence  of  Security,"  "were  we  to 
deploy  a  heavy  ABM  system — one  which 
protects     population — throughout     the 
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United  States,  the  Soviets  would  clearly 
be  strongly  motivated  to  so  increase  their 
offensive  capability  as  to  cancel  out  our 
defensive  advantage." 

However,  bowing  to  what  many  con- 
sidered political  pressure,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara, on  September  18,  1967,  an- 
noimced  a  decision  to  produce  and  em- 
ploy an  anti-ballistic-missile  system, 
christened  Sentinel,  oriented  toward  a 
possible  future  Communist  China  threat. 
The  program,  designed  for  area — popu- 
lation— coverage,  carried  an  estimated 
cost  of  $5  billion.  It  provided  for  the  de- 
ployment throughout  the  Uiiited  States 
of  from  15  to  20  Spartan  batteries, 
coupled  with  the  use  of  Sprint  missiles 
to  defend  radar  sites  and  certain  missile 
sites.  Funds  for  Sentinel  deployment 
wei-e  approved  by  Congress  in  1968  after 
a  lengthy  Senate  debate. 

However,  as  Dr.  Lapp  points  out: 
Sentinel  ran  into  trouble  when  the  Army 
started  to  select  sites  in  such  big  cities  as 
Seattle,  ClUcago,  and  Boston. 

Installation  was  further  delayed 
awaiting  the  newiy  elected  President's 
decision  re.ciarding  ABM  deployment. 

Finally,  on  March  14,  1969,  President 
Nixon  issued  a  statement  announcing 
his  decision  to  deploy  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem. The  President  indicated  that: 

This  measured  deplojTnent  Is  designed*  to 
fulfill  three  objectives: 

••1.  Protection  of  our  land-based  retalia- 
tory forces  against  direct  attack  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

"2.  Defense  of  the  American  people  against 
the  kind  of  nuclear  attack  which  Commu- 
nist China  is  likely  to  mount  within  the  dec- 
ade. 

•'3.  Protection  against  the  possibility  of  ac- 
cidental attacks  from  any  sources." 

B.  SAFEGUARD  COMPONENTS 

In  his  April  16,  1969,  appearance  be- 
fore the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David 
Packard  described  the  basic  components 
of  the  Safeguard  System. 

Secretary  Packard  explained  these  major 
components  are  the  Perimeter  Acquisition 
Radar  (PAR),  the  Missile  Site  Radar  (MSR), 
the  Spartan  missile,  the  Sprint  missile,  and 
the  Data  Processing  Subsystem. 

The  perimeter  acquisition  radar, 
which  uses  an  electronically  steered 
beam,  is  designed  to  detect  incoming  in- 
ter-continental ballistic  missiles  at  a  dis- 
tance of  over  1,000  nautical  miles.  PAK's 
objective  is  to  search  for  ICBM  threats 
and  then,  through  ground  computers, 
track  and  predict  the  path  of  the  incom- 
ing missile.  This,  incidentally,  is  the  only 
Safeguard  component  for  which  a  proto- 
type will  not  be  built  and  tested  in  ad- 
vance. 

The  missile  site  radar,  like  PAR.  is 
designed  on  the  phased  array  principle. 
It  has  a  detection  range  of  several  him- 
dred  nautical  miles.  In  effect,  in  concert 
with  its  ground-based  data  processor, 
MSR's  mission  is  to  launch  reaJy  inter- 
ceptors— Spartans  and/or  Sprints — for 
launch,  launch  them,  and  finally  guide 
them  to  the  incoming  missile. 

The  long-range  Spartan  missile,  which 
is  a  modification  of  the  Nike-Zeus,  is 
constructed  to  provide  area  defense. 
First  fired  on  March  30,  1968,  the  Spar- 
tan, with  its  nuclear  warhead,  attempts 


to  intercept  Incoming  weapons  at  very 
high  altitudes.  It  posseses  a  range  of  sev- 
eral hundred  miles. 

If  the  enemy  warhead  escapes  the 
Spartan's  blast.  It  next  encounters  the 
Sprint,  an  exceedingly  fast  missile  de- 
veloped for  terminal  defense.  The 
Sprint,  which  seeks  to  intercept  incom- 
ing missiles  within  the  atmosphere — it 
has  a  range  of  25  miles — is  guided  by  the 
missile  site  radar. 

Each  perimeter  area  radar  and  missile 
site  radar  contains  data  processing  sub- 
systems. Computations  are  performed  by 
the  MECK  MSR  data  processor  which 
contains  several  processing  units  that 
can  function  in  parallel  on  different 
tasks  or  different  parts  of  the  same  task. 
Two  processors  are  installed  and  opera- 
tional; a  third  presently  is  in  the 
process  of  being  installed. 

C.   safeguard's  COST 

According  to  the  Defense  Marketing 
Survey,  a  McGraw-Hill  publication,  the 
total  amount  of  money  used  to  support 
development  of  the  Army  ballistic,  mis- 
sile defense  system  from  fiscal  year  1956 
through  fiscal  year  19S8  was  $4.5  billion. 

Estimates  of  Safeguard's  projected 
cost  vary.  In  his  March  14,  1969,  state- 
ment President  Nixon  declared: 

The  present  estimate  Is  that  the  total  cost 
of  installing  this  system  will  be  $6-$7  bllUon. 

This  exceeds  by  $1  billion  the  original 
Sentinel  estimate.  The*  President  ex- 
plained : 

However,  because  of  the  deliberate  pace 
of  the  deployment,  budgetary  request  for  the 
coming  year  (FY  1970)  can  be  substantially 
less — about  one  half — than  those  asked  for 
by  the  previous  AdmlnlEtratlon  for  the  Sen- 
tinel System. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper  of  Kentucky,  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Sea- 
borg.  Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, advised: 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  will  expend  approximately  $1.2 
billion  in  support  of  the  Sentinel-Safeguard 
System. 

This  sum,  according  to  Senator  Cooper, 
was  not  included  in  the  administration's 
presentation  of  the  cost  of  the  Safe- 
guard system. 

Perhaps  the  most  precise  cost  analysis 
was  prepared  by  McGraw-Hill's  Defense 
Market  Survey.  In  its  special  report, 
dated  March  1969,  this  publication  as- 
signs to  Safeguard  an  $11  billion  total — 
not  including  the  AEC's  $1.2  billion  out- 
lay. The  cost  breakdown  is  presented  in 
Exhibit  1. 

Tlie  special  repoi-t  concludes: 

In  a  program  as  complex  as  Safeguard, 
historical  experience  indicates  costs  in  the 
long  run  are  likely  to  be  considerably  higher. 

It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  many 
place  a  $40-$50  billion  price  tag  on  a 
fully  deployed— 12 -site — Safeguard  sys- 
tem. 

m.  areas  of  agreement 

Before  assessing  the  facts  relevant  to 
the  current  ABM  debate,  it  seems  ap- 
propriate to  delineate  the  points  upon 
which  both  Safeguard  proponents  and 
opponents  agree.  As  I  see  it,  there  are 
five  "nonissues." 

First,  all  who  are  involved  in  the  Safe- 


guard decision  are  concerned  with  the 
best  interests  of  our  Nation. 

As  President  Nixon,  in  answer  to  a 
question  posed  during  his  April  18,  1969, 
press  conference,  obsers'ed: 

He  (Senator  Cooper)  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely believes  that  this  Is  not  the  best  step 
to  take.  I  respect  that  belief,  and  I  respect 
others  who  disagree  with  me  on  this  .  .  . 
This  Issue  win  be  fought  out.  as  It  should 
be  fought  out.  on  the  basis  of  what  is  best 
for  the  NaUon. 

Senator  Pearson,  a  Safeguard  oppo- 
nent, expressed  the  same  sentiment  in 
his  Wichita,  Kans.,  speech  of  June  2, 
19G9.  He  stated: 

One  must  begin  by  understanding  that 
those  who  oppose  the  system  are  not  in- 
sensitive to  the  needs  of  national  security 
and  that  those  who  support  the  system  are 
not  war-mongers  or  "tools"  of  the  Industrial- 
military  complex. 

Second,  an  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem cannot  now  effectively  protect  peo- 
ple. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  March  14,  1969. 
position  paper  declared: 

Although  every  Instlncc  motivates  me  to 
provide  the  American  people  with  complete 
protection  against  a  major  nuclear  attack, 
it  Is  not  now  within  our  power  to  do  so.  The 
heaviest  defense  system  we  considered,  one 
designed  to  protect  our  major  cities,  still 
could  not  prevent  a  catastrophic  level  of  U.S. 
fatalities  from  a  deliberate  all-out  Soviet  at- 
tack. 

President  Nixon  thus  joins  those  who 
opposed  the  concept  embodied  by  the 
earlier  Sentinel  system  advocated  by  his 
predecessor. 

Third,  the  present  Russian  ABM  sys- 
tem is  ineffective. 

In  an  appearance  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  April  22, 
1969,  Paul  H.  Nitze,  former  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  related  the  history  of 
Soviet  developments  in  the  ABM  field. 
Mr.  Nitze  testified: 

They  (the  USSR)  started  in  1962  with  the 
deployment  of  a  first  generation  ABM  system 
around  Leningrad  .  .  .  the  Soviets  conUn- 
ued  with  a  second  generation  system  around 
Moscow  and  with  the  Tallinn  system,  which 
was  considered  by  U.S.  experts  to  have 
limited  ABM  capabilities. 

The  argument  often  is  advanced  that, 
inasmuch  as  Russia  has  deployed  an 
ABM  system,  the  United  States  should  do 
likewise.  The  pertinent  point,  however, 
is:  "Does  the  present  Russian  ABM  sys- 
tem work?"  There  is  imanimous  agree- 
ment in  the  American  scientific,  defense, 
and  intelligence  communities  that  it  does 
not. 

For  example.  Secretary  Nitze  ad- 
mitted: 

The  Leningrad  system  was  abandyhed. 
The  Tallinn  system  now  Is  believed  jfo  be 
primarily  directed  against  bombers  J»ut  It 
Is  not  certain  that  it  cannot  be  upgraded  so 
as  to  have  an  ABM  capability.  The  Moscow- 
system  by  itself  does  not  appear  to  be  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  our  deterrent  capabilities;  It 
can  be  penetrated  with  high  assurance  pro- 
vided a  sufficient  number  of  weapons  are 
allocated  to  this  purpose. 

Tliis  same  position  was  enunciated  by 
Dr.  John  Foster,  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  in  response  to 
a  question  which  I  posed  during  his 
April   17,   1969,   appearance  before  the 
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House  Anned  Services  Committee.  Dr. 
Poster  expressed  the  opinion  that  we 
would  have  "no  difQculty  with  a  large 
number  of  Minutemen  and  Polaris  mis- 
siles in  overwheliiiing  their  defense." 

Dr.  Poster  als^  concurred  with  the 
views  conveyed  t<>  me  on  April  12,  1969, 
by  Gen.  Bruce  ^  HoUoway,  U.S.  Air 
Force  commanded  in  chief.  Strategic  Air 
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We  can  deter  a  nuclear  war  by  providing 
our  strategic  forces  with  a  second-strike 
capability.  That  U,  by  having  the  unmistak- 
able ability  to  Inflict  an  unacceptable  level 
of  damage  on  the  Soviet  Union,  even  after 
a  severe  attack  on  ovir  own  forces,  we  can 
deter  the  Soviets  from  attack  in  the  fiMt 
place.  Forces  designed  for  a  second-s«xlke 
capability  must:  (1)  be -protected  agaln|t  a 
Soviet  flrst-strlke  and  (2)  be  able  to  destroy 
Soviet  cities  ...  we  have  concluded  from 
our  review  that  the  combination  of  ABM  de- 
fense and  Mlnuteman  and  Mlnuteman  in  Im- 
proved silos  Is  the  best  way  to  protect  our 
second-strike  force   (Italic  mine). 

If.  then.  Safeguards  principal  objec- 
tive is  to  protect  our  "nuclear  deterrent," 
our  final  decision  regarding  whether  or 
not  to  deploy  it  must  be  predicated  upon 
answers  to  the  following  three  questions: 

First,  does  the  Soviet  Union  have  first- 
strike  intentions? 

Second,  if  so,  does  Russian  weaponry 
represent  a  threat  to  our  retaliatory — 
second-strike — capacity  ? 

Third,  can  the  Safeguard  system  fulfill 
its  mission?  In  other  words,  will  it  work? 

V.    ANALYSIS 

A.  DOES  •'-TE   SOVIET   UNION    HAVE    FIRST-STRIKE 

INTENTIONS? 

Intentions  are  difficult  to  measure. 
Further,  intentions  often  shift  with 
changes  in  conditions  or  situations. 

Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird  on 
March  21,  1969,  expressed  the  fear  that 
"the  Soviets  are  going  for  a  first-strike 
capability,  and  there  is  no  question  about 
it."  Yet  17  days  later  Secretary  of  State 
William  Rogers  said  he  did  not  think 
that  the  jSS-9  deployment  was  based  on 
"the  intention  of  actually  having  a  first- 
strike."  Thus,  it  cannot  be  stated  with 
certainty  v/hether  the  Russians  do — or 
do  not — harbor  first-strike  intentions. 

However,  as  Secretary  Laird  explained 
to  a  group  of  European  journalists  on 
April  7.  1969,  intentions  and  capabilities 
are  "different  matters."  Rocky  Marci- 
ano's  49  opponents  fully  "intended"  to 
destroy  the  Brockton  shoe  cobbler.  Each, 
however,  proved  incapable  of  the  task. 
Rocky  retired  undefeated. 

This  paper,  therefore,  rather  than  sur- 
mising intentions,  will  explore  American 
and  Russian  capabilities  and  will  assume 
that  possibly  on  some  occasion  these  ca- 
pabilities, indeed,  might  be  utilized. 

B.  DOES  RUSSIAN  WEAPONRY  REPRESENT  A 
THREAT  TO  OUR  RETALIATORY  (SECOND- 
STRIKE  l    CAPACITY? 

Before  analyzing  the  potential  threat 
to  America's  nuclear  deterrent,  it  is  well 
to  list  our  arsenal. 

First,  our  ground -based  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  system  consists  of 
54  Titan  II  rockets  and  1,000  Minute- 
man  I  missiles.  Mlnuteman  I,  by  1973, 
will  be  replaced  by  Mlnuteman  II's  and 
Mlnuteman  Ill's,  each  possessing  greater 
range  and  heavier  payload  capabilitias. 

Second,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  has  on  alert 
approximately  600  B-52  and  B-58  inter- 
continental bombers  equipped  with  over 
1,000  nuclear  projectiles.  Dr.  Jerome  B. 
Wiesner.  former  science  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy,  estimates  that  of 
the  600  bombers,  "about  half  would  get 
through  to  their  targets." 

Third,  the  fleet  ballistic  missile  weapon 
system  is  comprised  of  41  nuclear- 
powered  submarines  parrying  a  total  of 


656  Polaris  missiles.  A  pamphlet.  "Po- 
laris Missiles  and  Men,"  published  by  the 
U.S.  Navy  Recruiting  Aids  Division,  de- 
scribes the  fleet  ballistic  missile  weapon 
system  as  having  "the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  retaliation;  Polaris  is  mobile; 
Polaris  op>erates  in  secrecy ;  Polaris  is  re- 
liable; Polaris  is  omnipresent."  Secretary 
Laird  on  April  7,  1969,  called  our  Po- 
laris fleet  "virtually  invulnerable.  It  can- 
not be  knocked  out. ' 

Fourth,  we  have,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  over  7,000  nuclear  weapons  posi- 
tioned outside  of  the  United  States. 
Many  could  reach  Russian  targets  from 
our  bases  in  Europe  or  from  our  aircraft 
carriers  floating  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Pacific. 

Arrayed  against  our  nuclear  force  are 
the  Soviet's  1,000  ICBM's,  150  inter-con- 
tinental bombers,  and  five  nuclear- 
powered  submarines  bearing  approxi- 
mately 77  Polaris-type  Intercontinental 
missiles.  In  terms  of  "deliverable  war- 
heads." the  United  States  maintains  a 
better  than  .3  to  1  superiority  over  the 
U.S.S.R. — 4,206  American  warheads  to 
1,200  Soviet  warheads. 

With  this  background,  let  us  now  con- 
sider whether  Russia's  weaponry  repre- 
sents a  significant  threat  to  our  second- 
strike  nuclear  deterrent. 

First,  to  eliminate  our  nuclear  weap- 
ons, an  enemy  must  possess  a  substan- 
tially greater  force  than  that  which  he 
seeks  to  destroy.  The  preceding  statistics 
clearly  indicate  that  Russia's  forces  are 
numerically  inferior  to  ours. 

Dr.  Harold  Brown,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  in  his  article,  "Security 
Through  Limitations,"  published  in  the 
April  1969  issue  of  "Foreign  Affairs." 
concludes : 

If  the  Soviets  attack  today,  they  would  ex- 
pend their  weapons  without  disarming  ours. 
We  would  be  left  with  relatively  stronger 
forces  and  our  society  would  suffer  less  dam- 
age than  we  could  inflict  In  return.  The  So- 
viet force  is  not  accurate  enough,  nor  has  it 
enough  reentry  vehicles  to  attack  our  land- 
based  missiles  effectively;  Soviet  anti-sub- 
marine forces  are  not  good  enough  to  destroy 
any  of  our  Polaris  submarines:  and  our  alert 
bombers  have  enough  warning  to  escape  de- 
struction on  the  ground. 

Second,  our  deterrent  is  widely  dis- 
persed, on  the  ground — both  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe — in  the  air, 
and  under  water.  Further,  the  air  and 
water  forces  are  mobile.  Thus,  in  addi- 
tion to  having  an  insufficient  striking 
force,  the  Soviets  could  not  possibly 
launch  a  coordinated  attack  which,  at 
the  same  instant,  would  destroy  all  of  our 
land,  air,  and  sea-based  missiles. 

Third,  Russia  is  fully  aware  of  our  de- 
terrent strength.  The  Soviets  know 
America  possesses  an  assured  destruction 
capability. 

Intention,  however,  as  Secretary  Laird 
noted,  is  "another  matter."  If  the  United 
States  is  uncertain  of  U.S.S.R.'s  first- 
strike  "intentions,"  the  Soviets  are 
equally  uncertain  of  our  second-strike 
•■intentions." 

Recent  radar  developments  make  it 
possible  to  detect  missile  launches  almost 
coincident  with  the  time  of  firing.  Soviet 
leaders,  then,  in  contemplating  a  first- 
strike  attack,  must  speculate  when  our 
response  will  occur.  Will  it  come  immedi- 
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ately  after  their  intercontinental  missiles 
have  been  released?  Or,  will  we  "ride 
out"  their  attack? 

This  assured  destruction  capability, 
coupled  with  the  uncertainty  of  our  in- 
tended response,  represents  the  greatest 
inhibition  to  a  Russian  first-strike  attack. 

CONCLUSION 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  obvious  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  does  not  have  the  capability 
to  destroy  our  nuclear  deterrent.  Further, 
it  is  evident  that  if  it  undertakes  a  first- 
strike  attack,  Russia  would  sustain  far 
greater  losses  than  it  infiicted. 

C.    CAN    THE    SAFEGUARD    SYSTEM    rULFILL    ITS 
MISSION? 

Having  concluded  that  Russia  does  not 
now  present  a  threat  to  our  nuclear  de- 
terrent, one  might  rest  the  case  on  that 
point.  However,  suppose  that  sometime 
in  the  1970's  the  Soviet's  nuclear  force 
surpasses  ours — this,  of  course,  presumes 
that:  First,  Russia  significantly  increases 
the  number  of  its  offensive  warheads; 
and  second,  we  do  not  respond  in  kind. 
Under  such  circumstances,  could  the  pro- 
posed Safeguard  system  effectively  de- 
fend our  land-based  missiles? 

As  noted  previously,  the  Moscow 
anti-ballistic-missile  network — Galosh — 
is  considered  impotent.  True,  more  ad- 
vanced technology  is  incorporated  in 
Safeguard.  Concurrently,  however,  there 
has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  of- 
fensive weaponry,  both  here  and  in 
Russia. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  unable  to  deduce 
from  any  Department  of  Defense  testi- 
mony any  real  evidence  why  Safeguard, 
unlike  Galosh,  will  work.  Specifically,  my 
research  reveals  four  serious  deficiencies 
in  the  proposed  Safeguard  system.  These 
objections,  considered  below,  have  not 
been  answered  to  my  satisfaction. 

1.    SAFEGUARD,    LIKE   GALOSH,    CAN    BE   OVER- 
WHELMED   BY    ENEMY    MISSILES 

An  editorial  by  Robert  Hotz,  appearing 
in  the  March  31,  1969  issue  of  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology  succinctly 
states  the  strategic  objection  to  reliance 
upon  defensive  weapons.  Mr.  Hotz  writes: 

The  use  of  defensive  missiles  In  their 
terminal  phase  is  a  strategically  bankrupt 
concept  that  certainly  never  would  be  worth 
full  operational  deployment  .  .  .  We  do  not 
think  the  Sentinel-Safeguard  concept  can 
ever  produce  an  effective  defense  against  a 
massive  enemy  ICBM  strike. 

Former  Secretary  McNamara  expands 
upon  this  point  in  "The  Essence  of 
Security."  He  comments  that : 

Every  ABM  system  that  is  now  feasible  In- 
volves firing  defensive  missiles  at  Incoming 
warheads  in  an  effort  to  destroy  them.  What 
many  commentators  on  this  issue  overlook 
is  that  any  such  system  can  rather  obviously 
be  defeated  by  an  enemy's  simply  sending 
more  offensive  warheads,  or  dummy  war- 
heads, than  there  are  missiles  capable  of 
disposing  of  them. 

Ii-ving  S.  Bengelsdorf,  writing  in  the 
May  4,  1969,' issue  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  provides  a  further  description  of 
the  problems  which  Safeguard  would  en- 
counter during  a  nuclear  exchange. 

All  hell  would  break  loose.  There  would  be 
swarms  of  enemy  warheads  arriving  and  on 
top  of  all  of  this  dense  'warhead'  trafBc  the 
enemy  would  use  penetration  aids:  balloons, 
chaff,  radar  Jamming,  blackout,  etc. 


Mr.  Bengelsdorf,  the  Los  Angeles 
Time's  science  writer,  explains  how  bal- 
loons and  chaff  would  work: 

To  a  defensive  radar,  such  a  balloon  would 
look  Just  like  a  warhead  ...  An  incoming 
warhead  can  dispense  a  cloud  of  copper  chaff 
wire  hundreds  of  miles  long.  To  the  defensive 
radar,  the  entire  cloud  looks  "black.*  Thus, 
within  the  chaff  cloud  the  enemy  can  conceal 
his  warheads  and  decoys.  So,  If  you  want  to 
Intercept  a  warhead  above  the  atmosphere,  a 
number  of  Spartan  missiles  must  be  directed 
against  the  entire  cloud — and  even  then  the 
defense  Is  not  sure  of  a  kill. 

In  a  seminar  sponsored  by  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions, Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner  addressed 
himself  to  still  another  Safeguard  prob- 
lem area — technological  weaknesses.  Dr. 
Wiesner  observed  that  tlie  ABM  "is  prob- 
ably the  most  complicated  electronic 
system  anyone  has  ever  tried  to  put  to- 
gether. Here  it  is,  the  most  elaborate, 
sophisticated,  dynamic  combination  of 
rocketry,  radars,  computers,  electronics, 
and  other  technology  ever  proposed." 

2.   AS  IN  THE  CASE  OF  THE  SOVIET  ABM   SYSTEM, 
SAFEGUARD'S   RADARS  ARE  VULNERABLE 

The  missile  site  radar — MSR — is 
housed  in  a  structure  130  feet  high.  As 
described  previously,  the  MSR  detects, 
tracks,  and  predicts  the  path  of  incom- 
ing missiles.  Its  destruction,  therefore, 
would  result  in  the  collapse  of  the  whole 
ABM  defense.  * 

Dr.  W.  K.  H.  Panofsky,  in  his  March 
28,  1969,  appearance  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organi- 
zation and  Disarmament,  pinpoints  the 
weakness  inherent  in  this  particular 
radar  system- 
Dr.  Panofsky  states : 

The  MSR  radars  can  withstand  an  over- 
pressure of  less  than  one-tenth  of  what  can 
be  tolerated  by  the  missiles  (Mlnuteman) 
they  are  to  defend.  Clearly  an  enemy  in 
planning  a  first  strike  would  attack  pri- 
marily the  vulnerable  radar  and  thereby 
deny  the  effectiveness  of  the  defense. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  in  an  un- 
dated question  and  answer  document, 
replied : 

It  is  certainly  possible  for  the  enemy  to 
choose  to  attack  the  radar  and  It  Is  true  that 
if  the  radar  Is  knocked  out.  there  would  be 
no  further  defense. 

The  Defense  Department  fact  sheet 
then  proffers  this  defense: 

The  important  point  is  that  it  will  take 
so  many  of  his  missiles  to  knock  out  the 
radar  that  significantly  more  Minutemen  will 
survive,  which  means  the  defense  has  served 
its  purpose. 

This  explanation,  however,  neglects  to 
mention  that  only  one  radar  per  site  is 
planned,  protecting  over  100  missiles.  Dr. 
George  W.  Rathjens  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  testifying 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, further  exposes  the  fallacy  of 
this  rebuttal: 


The  foregoing  assumes  the  Soviets  use 
missiles  to  attack  radars  that  could  other- 
wice  be  used  to  knock  out  Mlnuteman.  They 
hardly  need  do  that.  Instead,  they  could 
effectively  attack  the  vulnerable  radars  with 
whatever  number  of  the  more  numerous,  less 
expensive,  SS-II  missiles  would  be  required 
to  exhaust  the  interceptors,  conserving  their 
SS-9's  for  use  against  our  ICBM's.  If  they 
chose  such  an  attack  option,  and  If  the 
threat  to  Mlnuteman  Is,  as  alleged,  from  the 


Soviet  SS-9  missile  force,  the  def*ense  would 
not  b«  effective   at  all  In  saving  Mlnuteman. 

3.    SAFEGUARD'S    C0MI*UTER    SYSTEM    IS    NOT 
TECHNICALLY    FEASIBLE 

Computers  played  a  major  role  in 
landing  the  first  men  on  the  moon.  This 
being  the  case,  why  cannot  ABM  com- 
puters be  made  to  work? 

A  statement  prepared  by  a  group  of 
computer  scientists,  chaired  by  Daniel  D. 
McCracken,  explains  why.  According  to 
Mr.  McCracken  and  his  colleagues: 

The  precise  nature  of  the  computing  task 
cannot  be  defined.  It  cannot  be  known  what 
kind  of  electronic  and  other  counter-meas- 
ures (note:  see  above)  would  be  used,  for 
example,  or  what  evasive  maneuvers  the  at- 
tacker might  employ.  The  offense  has  more 
strategic  options  than  the  defense  in  any 
case  and  the  defensive  reactions  have  to  be 
programmed  and  tested  well  In  advance  of 
an  attack.  Realistic  te.stlng  is  Impossible  since 
it  would  require  nuclear  explosions  in  the 
atmosphere.  Only  artificial  test  data  could  be 
used. 

Dr.  Glenn  K.  Manacher,  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Computer  Research,  University 
of  Chicago,  echoes  these  views.  In  hio  re- 
port on  the  propo.sed  Safeguard  system 
Dr.  Manacher  states: 

The  problems  of  designing  a  testing  scheme 
that  will  mimic  a  real  attack  are  acute  and 
will  recur  as  long  as  the  adversary  can  sig- 
nificantly change  the  character  of  the  at- 
tack. It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  only  test- 
ing of  the  system  that  will  be  done  will  be 
with  tapes  that  contain  data  simulating  an 
attack.  These  tapes  represent  the  best  ap- 
proximation of  an  attack  we  can  devise 
There  may.  however,  be  subtle  differences 
between  the  simulation  and  the  real  attack 
that  are  not  detected  .  .  .  (further)  Large 
programming  efforts  are  especially  prone  to 
errors  which  c.iuse  them  to  fail  entirely.  Pro- 
grams which  attempt  to  extract  maximum 
performance  from  a  machine  are  particu- 
larly prone  to  this  trouble. 

4  .  THE  SAFEGUARD  SYSTEM  IS  SUBJECT  TO  EARLY 
OBSOLESCENCE 

In  his  statement  accompanying  Presi- 
dent Johnsons  fiscal  year  1970  defense 
budget,  the  then  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Clark  M.  Clifford,  reported: 

During  the  past  year,  the  Soviets  appar- 
ently curtailed  construction  at  some  of  the 
Galosh  ABM  complexes  they  were  deploying 
around  Moscow.  ...  it  is  the  consensus  cf 
the  intelligence  community  that  the  Galosh 
system  as  presently  deployed  could  provide 
only  a  limited  defense  of  the  Moscow  area 
and  could  be  serio'.isly  degraded  by  currently 
programmed  US.  weapons  systems. 

In  other  words,  our  improved  weap- 
oni-y  has  made  Galosh  obsolete. 

Dr.  Weisner  sheds  further  light  as  to 
why  these  weapons  systems  were  pro- 
gramed: 

Jiist  the  thought  that  we  might  develop 
an  anti-ballistic  missile  system,  and  there- 
fore that  the  Russians  might  do  the  same 
thing,  caiised  us  to  develop  a  whole  new  set 
of  offensive  countermeasures  that  make  our 
Air  Force  and  Navy  confident  that  we  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  a  Russian  anti-missile 
system. 


Insofar  as  our  own  ballistic  missile 
defenses  are  concerned.  Dr.  Wiesner 
concludes : 

I  do  not  think  the  defender  Is  ever  going 
to  know  really  what  to  expect:  the  variety 
of  techniques  available  to  a  nation  planning 
an  offensive  system  Is  great  enough  to  keep 
an  antl-balllsUc  missile  system  of  the  kind 
we  are  taking  about  totally  off  balance. 
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Like  Galosh,  its  earlier  Russian  coim- 
terpart,  the  propoeed  Safeguard  system 
can  be  overwhelmed  by  attacking  enemy 
missiles.  Further,  i^s  "eyes"  and  "ears" — 
its  radars  and  computers — are  extremely 
vulnerable,  both  to  destructive  attack 
and  to  deceptive  devices. 

Thus,  in  the  unlikely  event  that  Rus- 
sia launched  a  flist-strike  against  our 
land-based  nucleai'  forces,  the  proposed 
Safeguard  system  mould  be  incapable  of 
performing  its  mission  effectively.  Drs. 
Rathjens,  Wiesnei .  and  Steven  Wein- 
berg. ,  in  their  a  lalysis  of  Secretary 
Laird's  May  22.  19|B9,  -Defense  of  Safe- 
guard", conclude: 

Accepting    all     of 
tlons  about  a  Soviet 
except  the  retargetir  g 
culates  the  foUowln 
for  our  Mlnuteman 
with  Phase  I  of 
IIA.  215-320. 


Mr.     Laird's     assump- 

attack  with  420  SS-9's 

assumption,  one  cal- 

numbers  of  survivors 

force:   no  defense,   195; 

200;   with  Phase 


Saf<  guard, 


•     VI.    OTHER 


Safeguard 
arguments  in 

First,  it  is  a  . 
and,  therefore,  is 

Logic  and  fact 

If  Safeguard  is 
ise   of    a   possible 
"intention,"   that 
will  not  dissipate 
stallation.  Rather, 
will   manifest   itselJT 
additional  nuclear 

Dr.  Harold  Brow 
the  Air  Force,  ill 
reaction 
Foreign  Affairs  ar 

As   the   Soviets 
llstlc  System   (ABM) 
tratlon    aids    and    a 
warheads.   As   the 
more  effective  air 
to    our    development 
B-70t,   we  have 
SRAM   air-to-surface 
continued  preliminar 
technology  neaded  fo  • 
and  on  penetration 
current  and  future 


uarl 


Second.  Safe? 
can  people  against 
nuclear  attack. 

Senator  Rich.^rd 
an  ABM  advocate 
during  last  year's 
Committee    hear: 
retorted : 


enti  re 


This  concept  of  a 
in  China  any  time  in 
to  me  to  be  very 
not  completely  crazy; 
attack  us  with  four  or 
know   we   have   the 
destroying   their 
glad  we  are  going 
System    then    under 
don't  like  people  to  t 
by  this   talk  of 
nuclear  threat  becaus* 
Chinese  are  likely  to 
continental  ballistic 
the  near  future. 


Dr.  Allen  S.  Whit  n 
litical  science  and 
Chinese  Studies,  the 
igan,  enforces  Sena  or 
va tlons.  On  March  13 
told  members  of  the 
tee  on  Disarmament 
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adherfents  cite  three  other 

supp  »rt  of  its  deployment. 

pur  sly  defensive  weapon 

r  ot  provocative. 

ri'fute  this  contention. 

bqing  sold  on  the  prem- 

Russian    first-strike 

intention"   certainly 

with  Safeguard's  in- 

Ihe  Soviet  "intention" 

in   construction  of 

warheads. 

.  former  Secretary  of 
listrates  this  "action- 
phenomeiion  in  his  April  1969, 
ti  :le : 

installed    their   Anti-Bal- 

we  have  added  pene- 

developing   multiple 

have   worked   on 

(note:  in  response 

of    the    now-discarded 

development  of  the 

missile,  and   we   have 

work  on  the  aircraft 

a  new  heavy  bomber. 

lids  suitable  for  both 


Sc  viets 
def«  nses 


begv  n 


tK  mbers. 


will  defend  Ameri- 
a  Communist  China 


Russell,  of  Georgia, 

demolished  this  thesis 

Appropriations 

Senator    Russell 


S  ;nate 


n;  s. 


m^lle  attack  originating 

the  near  future  seems 

reijiote.  The  Chinese  are 

they  are  not  going  to 

five  missiles  when  they 

lapability   of   virtually 

country  ,  .  ,  I    am 

ahiad  (with  the  Sentinel 

consideration),    but    I 

^  ink  I  am  being  kidded 

defease  against  a  Chinese 

I  don't  think  that  the 

attack  us  with  an  Inter- 

1  aissile  at  any  time  in 


professor  of  po- 

4ssociate,  Center  for 

University  of  Mich- 

RussELLs  obser- 

1969.  Dr.  Whiting 

Senate  Subcommit- 

that  we  should  focus 


"less  on  Peking's  words  and  more  on 
Peking's  actions."  In  examining  Peking's 
record,  he  notes  that: 

Between  1940  and  1980  not  one  .  .  .  In- 
surgency has  arisen  either  on  China's  borders 
or  at  more  distant  points  overseas. 

This  hardly  is  a  valid  basis  upon  which 
to  predicate  a  Chinese  ICBM  attack 
against  the  American  mainland. 

Third.  Safeguard  affords  protection 
against  the  possibility  of  accidental  at- 
tacks from  any  source. 

This,  imquestionably,  is  the  weakest 
premise  of  all.  In  the  25  years  of  nuclear 
mlssilry.  not  one  accidental  launch  has 
occurred.  Thus,  accidental  firing  is  a 
very  dubious  premise  on  which  to  com- 
mit $10  to  $50  billion. 

Further,  deployment  of  Safeguard  may 
add  to  the  danger  of  a  nuclear  explosion 
in  the  United  States.  As  Dr.  Herb  York 
pointed  out  to  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee — April  22-23,  1969: 
Thus  if  we  wish  to  be  certain  that  the  de- 
fense will  respond  under  conditions  of  sur- 
prise, the  trigger  of  the  ABM,  unlike  the 
triggers  of  the  ICBMs  and  Polarises,  must  be 
continuously  sensitive  and  ready,  In  short  a 
■hair'  trigger  for  Indefinitely  long  periods  of 
time. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  in  a  Safe- 
guard fact  sheet,  discounts  Dr.  York's 
fears.  The  Defense  Department  docu- 
ment replies: 

Our  weapons  and  operating  procedures  are 
so  designed  that  the  chance  of  accidental 
explosion  is  essentially  nil;  we  have  never 
had  an  accidental  explosion  of  any  nuclear 
weapon. 

In  endeavoring  to  abate  "hair  trig- 
ger" fears,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
perhaps  unwittingly,  has  successfully 
refuted  its  own  "accidental  launch" 
argument. 

Vn.  SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

As  stipulated  earlier,  America  can 
afford  the  price  of  an  ABM  system,  be 
it  $10  billion  or  $50  billion.  However,  as 
former  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
suggests: 

Money  in  itself  is  not  the  problem. 

The  pertinent  question  is:  Will  ex- 
penditures for  Safeguard  lepresent  a 
sound  investment — a  wise  allocation  of 
our  economy's  resources? 

The  answer  is  an  unequivocal  "No." 

First,  there  is  no  present  danger  to  our 
nuclear  deterrent. 

Second,  Safeguard,  if  deployed,  will 
not  perform  effectively  the  mission  as- 
signed it.  It  offers  no  increased  security. 
Indeed,  it  probably  will  lessen  it  by  moti- 
vating Russia  to  accelerate  production 
of  offensive  weapons  to  counter  Safe- 
guard. 

Therefore,  next  week  I  shall  support 
an  amendment  to  eliminate  Safeguard 
procurement  funds  from  the  "412  bill." 

Russia,  it  is  acknowledged,  is  continu- 
ing its  ABM  development  program. 
Therefore,  so  that  we,  too,  can  improve, 
if  possible,  "the  state  of  the  art,"  I  in- 
tend to  support  that  section  of  the  pro- 
curement bill  authorizing  further  ABM 
research. 

Finally,  if  Russia  persists  in  its  nu- 
clear expansion  program,  I  would  en- 
dorse Department  of  Defense  efforts — 
with  accompanying  funding  requests — 
to  employ  the  following  more  effective, 


and  less  costly,  alternatives  to  Safe- 
guard: 

First,  Mlnuteman  silos  could  be  hard- 
ened to  2,500  to  3,000  pounds  per  square 
inch.  This  Is  10  times  the  current  hard- 
ness. The  current  300-pounds-per- 
square-inch  silo  hardness,  incidentally, 
is  the  factor  upon  which  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  based  all  of  its  SS-9  de- 
structive computations.  As  General 
Holloway.  commander  of  SAC.  told  me 
on  April  12.  1969,  a  3,000-pounds-per- 
square-inch  hardness  "would  mean  that 
four  times  as  many  SS-9's  would  be 
needed  to  achieve  the  same  destructive 
capability." 

Second,  to  increase  deception,  ICBM's 
could  be  deployed  on  mobile  railway 
imits. 

Third,  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  if 
necessary,  can  once  again  be  placed  on 
air  alert. 

Fourth,  if  the  Russian  nuclear  arsenal 
expands  significantly,  we  should  increase 
our  own  Polaris  fleet  and  Mlnuteman 
missile  force.  Tliis  would  represent  a 
more  effective  deterrent  response  than 
deployment  of  Safeguard,  with  all  of  its 
previously  described  weaknesses. 

To  avoid  the  latter  eventuality — that 
is.  a  fui'ther  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons — I  urge  the  administration  to 
seek  an  early  arms  limitation  discussion 
with  Russia.  Hubert  Humphrey  states 
the  case  well  when  he  said  last  January: 

The  time  has  come  when  we  should  take 
some  risks  In  the  name  of  peace,  rather  than 
continue  the  great  nuclear  gamble  in  the 
name  of  security. 

EXHIBTT    I 

Perimeter  acquisition  radar  (PAR)..       $560 

PAR  unit  fost  is  estimated  at  $80 
million;  will  be  InstaUed  at  7  sites. 
Missile  site  radar  (MSR) 1,500 

MSR  unit  cost  is  estimated  at  $125 
million;  will  be  installed  at  12  sites. 
Spartan    missile 1,050 

Unit  cost  of  Spartan  when  deployed 
is  estimated  to  be  $3  million:   DMS 
believes  there  will  be  350  missiles  in- 
stalled. 
Sprint  missiles 560 

Unit  cost  is  estimated  at  $800,000; 
DMS  believes  700  missiles  will  be  de- 
ployed with  a  ereater  number  at  Mln- 
uteman sites  than  at  other  sites. 
Data   processing   subsystem 1.500 

Includes  new  generation  computer, 
memory  banks,  displays,  tapes  and 
discs  plus  an  extensive  amount  of 
software. 

Command,  control  and  communica- 
tions          500 

Warheads 210 

Figure  assumes  1050  warheads  at  a 
cost  of  $200,000  each.  AEC  funds  are 
used   for   development   and   produc- 
tion. 
Construction    2.  100 

Figure  assumes  construction  costs 
will  average  $300  million  annually 
through  1975. 

Total  investment  for  12  sites 7.980 

Research   and  development 2,400 

Figures  assumes  R&D  cost  of  $350 
million  per  year  through  1975.  Does 
not  include  the  $150  million  per  year 
which  will  support  work  on  new  ra- 
dars and  interceptors. 
Operations   and   maintenance 700 

Figure  based  on  an  average  opera- 
tion cost  of  $100  million  annually 
through  1975. 


Total  Safeguard  cost  through 

1975   11.080 

Assumes  no  cost  overruns. 
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PRESIDENT   NIXON'S  WORLD   TRIP 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Rhodes),  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Presi- 
dent has  returned  from  his  trip  around 
the  world  and  his  conferences  with  heads 
of  state  in  Manila,  Djakarta,  Bangkok, 
Saigon,  New  Delhi,  Lahore,  and  Bucha- 
rest. 

As  President  Nixon  noted,  this  is  one 
of  the  few  trips  abroad  by  any  U.S.  Presi- 
dent that  has  not  resulted  in  new  na- 
tional commitments  in  the  form  of  either 
mllitai-y  or  financial  assistance.  Of  more 
Importance,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  fact  that 
this  trip  has  served  to  develop  a  new 
understanding  between  the  United  States 
and  those  Asian  and  European  countries 
that  the  President  visited. 

President  Nixon  is  fully  aware  of  the 
limitations  of  "personal  diplomacy"  but 
he  also  appreciates  the  real  opportunity 
of  avoiding  possible  misunderstandings 
in  the  future  by  openly  and  freely  dis- 
cussing mutual  national  problems  with 
the  leaders  of  other  countries. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  discus- 
sions have  proved  fruitful.  In  Manila, 
for  example,  the  President  made  clear 
the  fact  that  Isisting  peace  in  Asia  can- 
not be  insured  by  the  United  States  but 
"must  come  from  Asia."  President  Marcos 
replied  that  his  doubts  concerning  the 
emergence  of  the  present  administi-a- 
tion's  policies  had  been  resolved. 

In  Rumania,  the  reception  President 
Nixon  received  was  truly  unprecedented. 
Not  since  World  War  II  had  a  U.S.  Presi- 
dent visited  a  Communist  country.  The 
thrilling  sight  of  thousands  of  American 
flags  waving  in  Bucharest  was  an  en- 
couraging sign  of  the  desire  of  those  peo- 
ple to  live  in  peace  with  all  nations. 

President  Nixon  has  restored  clarity 
and  responsibility  to  this  Nation's  for- 
eign policy.  The  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  welcome  him  home. 


VOTING  AGE  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  HocAN)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
joined  with  several  of  my  colleagues  in 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
lower  the  voting  age  to  18  years  in  Fed- 
eral elections. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  will 
implement  a  concept  which  has  long  been 
discussed,  but  has  never  received  ofiRcial 
endorsement  by  this  body. 

I  frequently  find  myself  involved  in 
arguments  defending  today's  youth  from 
attacks  from  older  people  who  simply  do 
not  understand  them.  Today's  youth  are 
not  better  and  no  worse  than  any  other 
generation  of  young  people,  but  they  are 
more  intelligent,  better  educated,  more 
mature,  more  aware  of  social  injustices, 
more  motivated  by  conscience  than  any 
generation  we  have  ever  produced. 

A  recent  tour  of  college  campuses,  in 
which  I  was  pleased  to  participate  with 
21  other  House  Republicans,  has  given 
renewed  impetus  to  activating  the  peren- 


nial theorizing  on  lowering  the  voting 
age.  In  our  report  to  President  Nixon, 
we  stated : 

Active  involvement  In  the  political  proc- 
ess can  constructively  focus  youthful  ideal- 
ism on  the  most  effective  means  of  change 
In  a  free  society. 

This  is.  to  me.  a  most  important  and 
valid  justification  for  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  age  18.  We  clamor  these  days 
that  this  country  must  channel  the  ener- 
gies of  cur  youth  to  operate  within  the 
system  rather  than  outside  it.  May  I  sug- 
gest that  ratification  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  give  these  young  people 
an  active  role  in  our  elective  system 
would  demonstrate  most  effectively  to 
disbelievers  and  dissenters  that  progres- 
sive change  is  possible  within  our  gov- 
ernmental system. 

A  second  recommendation  from  our 
campus  report  is  also  applicable  to  tlie 
joint  resolution  we  introduced  today. 
After  lengthy  dialogs  with  campus  lead- 
ers throughout  the  country,  our  task 
force  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  a  natural  tendency  to  lose  interest  in 
politics  and  government  between  the 
time  that  young  people  first  become 
aware  of  the  political  system  and  the 
time  that  they  presently  become  eligible 
to  participate  in  it.  This  loss  of  interest 
is  corroborated  by  statistics  which  illus- 
trate the  fact  that  the  highest  percent- 
age of  votes  come  from  the  middle-aged 
sector  of  the  population,  rather  than 
from  young  voters. 

I  am  sure  that  many  Members  of  this 
elective  body  are  aware  of  the  tremen- 
dous influence  that  young  persons  exert 
in  electoral  campaigns,  whether  on  a  Na- 
tional, State  or  local  level.  After  wit- 
nessing the  involvement  of  teenagers  and 
young  adults  in  my  own  recent  congres- 
sional campaign,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
disinterest  engendered  by  the  prolonged 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  results  in  a 
needless  loss  of  creative  energy  and  tal- 
ent which  this  counti-y  cannot  afford  to 
lose. 

By  extending  the  franchise  to  age  18 
in  Federal  elections,  we  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  maintaining  the  early  po- 
litical interests  of  our  youth  throughout 
their  years  of  young  adulthood  when 
their  creativity  and  originality  are  at 
their  peak. 

We  must  get  our  young  people  per- 
sonally involved  in  helping  to  solve  our 
problems.  We  must  convince  them  that 
one  of  the  greatest  gifts  passed  on  to 
us  by  the  founders  of  this  Nation  was 
the  mechanism  for  changing  and  im- 
proving our  society  in  a  peaceful,  or- 
derly way.  That  mechanism  is  politics. 
.Politics  is  the  only  way  to  strike  out 
against  the  deficiencies  in  our  society 
without  destroying  the  system  itself.  It 
affords  us  the  opportunity  to  correct 
the  inadequacies  within  the  existing 
structure  without  undermining  its  foun- 
dations. 

So  to  those  youngTJeople  who  cry  for 
the  destruction  of  the  system,  we  must 
say:  "Destroy  this  system  and  you  will 
destroy  not  only  the  hope  of  America, 
but  of  all  mankind.  Use  this  mechanism 
w'ithin  om-  system  to  make  changes,  to 
make  this  a  better  country  and  to  make 
this  a  better  world," 


We  must  convince  our  young  people  to 
accept  this  challenge  and  opportunity 
and  thereby  have  a  tremendous  influence 
on  the  kind  of  world  they  are  going  to 
live  in. 

More  than  ever  before  in  our  history, 
yoimg  people  are  getting  involved — really 
involved — in  the  exercise  of  good  citizen- 
ship through  political  action.  This  is  the 
best  possible  sign  of  the  vitality  of  our 
system. 

I  urge  that  this  body  promptly  adopt 
the  joint  resolution  we  introduced  today 
and  thereby  encourage  our  youth  to 
drop  in— and  stay  in — the  American  sys- 
tem rather  than  join  the  dissenters  and 
protesters  to  remain  aloof  from  the  sys- 
tem and  abandon  peaceful,  orderly 
change.  This  is  a  tangible  way  for  us  to 
demonstrate  our  confidence  in  these 
young  people  and  restore  their  confidence 
in  us. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REPEAL  OIL  DE- 
PLEIION  ALLOWANCE  FOR  COM- 
PANIES WHO  MANUFACTURE 
LEADED  GAS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  H.R.  13321.  a  bill  to  re- 
peal the  percentage  depletion  allowance 
for  oil  companies  which  continue  to  man- 
ufacture gasoline  containing  lead  after 
January  1.  1971. 

This  legislation  is  not  simply  a  matter 
of  tax  reform.  Congress  hopefully  is  go- 
ing to  reduce  the  27  "2 -percent  depletion 
allowance  anyway.  Lead  fumes  from  gas- 
oline contribute  very  heavily  to  the  $12 
billion  annual  cost  of  air  pollution  as 
well  as  representing  a  serious  health 
hazard.  There  are  practical  and  rela- 
tively inexpensive  alternatives  to  lead  in 
gasoline.  The  petroleum  industry,  how- 
ever, like  the  auto  industry  has  generally 
resisted  efforts  to  put  these  alternatives 
into  effect,  because  it  does  not  want  to  go 
to  the  expense  and  effort  necessary  to 
effect  a  conversion.  The  economic  incen- 
tive can  serve  as  a  significant  stimulus. 
The  big  oil  companies  must  take  some 
corrective  action  or  pay  the  bill. 

There  are  two  alternatives  to  gasoline 
containing  lead.  One  would  be  to  either 
replace  lead  with  other  additives  or  to 
modify  the  refining  process.  Lead  func- 
tions in  gasoUne  as  an  antiknock  in- 
gredient. Nickel  and  boron  are  among  the 
additives  which  can  be  substituted  to 
perform  the  same  function.  American  Oil 
Co.,  on  the  other  hand,  has  modified  its 
refining  process  to  bring  about  a  higher 
level  of  parafiQns  in  order  to  produce  its 
nonleaded  gas.  In  either  case  refined  gas- 
oline is  still  the  basic  fuel  which  goes 
into  the  internal  combustion  engine. 

The  second  alternative  is  the  replace- 
ment of  gasoline  by  natural  gas.  Natural 
gas  can  be  used  in  internal  combustion 
engines  just  as  refined  gasoline  is.  Nat- 
ural gas.  however,  does  not  pollute  the 
atmosphere  to  the  extent  regular  gas 
does,  and  produces  no  lead  emission. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  recent  truck 
tests  conducted  by  the  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  in  Detroit: 
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Depletion   Deduction   to 


Companle«  Engaged  in  Sale  of  Petroleum 
Products  (Containing  Lead. — Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  chapter,  no 
deduction  for  depletion  shall  be  allowed  a 
taxTMiyer  with  respect  to  any  oil  or  gas  well 
under  section  611  for  any  taxable  year, 
whether  the  applicable  allowance  for  deple- 
tion would  be  determined  under  subsection 
(b)(1)  of  this  sectloin  oc  otherwise,  if  such 
taxpayer  Is  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  to  be  engaged  in  such  taxable 
year  directly  or  indirectly,  through  one  or 
more  afflllates,  parents,  subsidiaries,  or  re- 
lated companies,  cw  otherwise,  in  the  sale  at 
retail  to  consumers  of  gasoline  or  other  pe- 
troleum products  to  which  lead  has  been 
added." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1970. 


CURTAILING  VIOLENCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  CoHELAN)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vio- 
lence issued  a  report  on  fireaims.  This 
report  concluded: 

After  extensive  study  we  find  that  the  avail- 
ability of  guns  contribute  substantially  to 
violence  In  American  society.  Firearms,  par- 
ticularly handguns,  facilitate  the  commission 
and  increase  the  danger  of  the  most  violent 
crimes — assassination,  murder,  robbery,  and 
assault. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  findings  of  the 
Violence  Commission  echoes  those  is- 
sued 2 '  2  years  ago  by  the  National  Crime 
Commission.  The  thorough  and  objec- 
tive study  performed  by  these  two  dis- 
tinguished Commissions  indicates  with- 
out question  the  need  for  strict  controls 
of  handguns.  Handguns  are  not  good 
weapons  for  game  hunting  and  they  are 
not  particularly  good  weapons  for  de- 
fending ones  home.  Their  primary  ad- 
vantage seems  only  to  be  that  they  are 
easily  portable  and  even  more  easilj- 
concealable.  These  are  advantages  to 
would-be  lawbreakers  but  to  hardly  any- 
one else.  These  notions,  too,  are  part  of 
the  findings  of  these  two  Commissions. 
I  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  to  the  admin- 
istration an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  Wednesday, 
July  30,  1969.  entitled  "Curtailing  Vio- 
lence." This  editorial  quite  correctly  sets 
out  the  conclusion  of  our  national  Com- 
missions, the  views  of  most  Americans, 
and  the  views  of  those  who  are  opposed 
to  further  gun  control.  I  include  this 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

CUKTAIUNG    VIOLKNCK 

No  one  who  has  given  any  thought  at  all 
to  the  problem  of  violence  in  the  United 
States  will  experience  the  slightest  surprise 
that  the  National  Commission  on  Violence — 
like  the  National  Crime  Commission  before 
it — recommends  strict  gun  control  legisla- 
tion. "After  extensive  study,"  the  Conunis- 
slon  reported  on  Monday,  "we  find  that  the 
availability  of  guns  contributes  substantially 
to  violence  in  American  society.  Firearms, 
particularly  handguns,  facilitate  the  com- 
mission and  increase  the  danger  of  the  most 
violent  crimes — assassination,  murder,  rob- 
bery, and  assault."  The  Crime   Commission 


report,  issued  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  came 
to  the  same  conclusion:  "The  Commission 
strongly  believes  that  the  Increasing  violence 
In  every  section  of  the  Nation  compels  an 
effort  to  control  possession  and  sale  of  the 
many  kinds  of  firearms  that  contribute  to 
that  violence." 

Americans  polled  by  Dr.  Gallup  and  other 
national  opinion  research  organizations  have 
indicated  by  overwhelming  percentages  that 
they  thoroughly  agree  with  these  recom- 
mendations. Only  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Nixon  Administration  ap- 
pear to  be  in  disagreement.  The  NRA  wants 
to  repeal  even  the  modest  gun  control  law 
adopted  by  (Congress  last  year;  and  the  newly 
appointed  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, apparently  speaking  for  the  Administra- 
tion, indicated  in  testimony  before  a  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  last  week  that  he 
thought  effective  gun  control  legislation 
would  involve  too  much  bother  and  expense. 

The  controls  proposed  by  the  Violence 
Commission  concentrate  on  handguns — for 
the  very  good  reasons,  as  the  CJonunlssion 
puts  it,  that  "firearms  are  a  primary  Instru- 
ment of  injury  and  death  In  American 
crime"  and  "handguns  are  the  weapon  pre- 
dominantly used."  The  Commission  report 
contains  a  lot  of  fascinating  figures  to  sup- 
port its  conclusions,  only  one  of  which  needs 
citation  here:  "Although  only  slightly  more 
than  one-fourth  (or  24  million)  of  the  fire- 
arms In  the  Nation  are  handguns,  they  ac- 
count for  about  half  of  all  homicides  and 
three-fourths  of  all  firearms  homicides." 

Unlike  the  NRA,  which  seems  to  advocate  a 
nationwide  game  of  cops  and  robbers  with 
every  citizen  his  own  sharpshooter,  the  Vio- 
lence Commission  concludes  that  pistols 
ought  to  be  in  the  possession  only  of  those 
who  have  actual  rieed  for  them.  Accordingly, 
it  proposes — as  this  newspaper  has  many 
times  proposed — a  system  of  restrictive  li- 
censing for  handguns.  It  would  give  state 
governments  the  first  opportunity  to  impose 
such  a  system,  introducing  Federal  control 
only  when  states  fall  to  enact  adequate 
standards  of  their  own.  And  it  would  have 
the  Federal  Government  assume  the  full 
cost  of  compensating  gun  owners  for  the 
weapons  to  be  confiscated  under  the  pro- 
posed arrangement. 

This  seems  to  us  eminently  sensible.  Hand- 
gun restriction  will  not  Interfere  in  any 
way  with  sportsmen  who  use  long  guns  for 
hunting  or  for  target  shooting.  Neither  will 
it  Impede  in  any  way  the  ability  of  house- 
holders to  protect  themselves  and  their 
families  from  intruders.  Gentlemen  who 
would  like  to  shoot  it  out  with  burglars  can 
do  so  even  more  advantageously  with  a  rifle 
or  shotgun  than  with  a  pistol;  a  pistol  is 
advantageous  only  to  criminals  who  can  con- 
ceal it  comfortably  when  on  their  way  to 
commit  crimes.  Honest  folk  do  not  really  need 
concealable  weapons.  Besides,  as  the  Com- 
mission drily  notes,  "from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Individual  householder,  the  self-defense 
firearm  appears  to  be  a  dangerous  invest- 
ment." 

The  Commission's  aim  is  to  put  an  end  to 
Illegitimate  employment  of  guns  without 
placing  undue  restraint  on  legitimate  posses- 
sion and  employment  of  these  dangerous 
instruments.  We  agree  that  this  is  entirely 
feasible.  It  presents  a  formidable  challenge 
to  the  common  sense  of  the  American  people 
and  to  the  American  sense  of  community. 


WHAT  IS  MILITARY  VICTORY? 

I  Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  more 
than  obvious,  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  not  a  pwpular  one.  We  are  well  aware 
that  more  than  35.000  Americans  have 
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already  given  their  lives  in  this  conflict. 
Still  it  is  hard  to  realize,  that  with  Amer- 
ican soldiers  fighting  and  dying  each  day 
in  a  far-off  land,  that  there  is  less  than 
total  support  for  them  at  home.  This  is 
a  disservice  to  the  Nation. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  are 
involved  in  a  war  that  cannot  be  won, 
that  the  deaths  of  these  men.  therefore, 
cannot  be  justified.  To  answer  that  state- 
ment. I  include  the  rranarks  of  Gen. 
Bruce  C.  Clarke.  U.S.  Army,  retired,  en- 
titled "What  Is  a  Military  Victory?"  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  the  edification  and  enlightenment  of 
those  who  might  be  interested.  The  arti- 
cle follows: 

[Prom  Army,  August  1969] 
What  Is  Mn.rrABT  Victory? 

On  17  December  1944,  I  moved  my  unit, 
Combat  Command  B,  7th  Armored  Division, 
Into  the  area  of  St.  Vlth,  Belgium,  on  orders 
of  my  corps  commander.  The  German  main 
effort  In  the  Ardennes  offensive  ( Battle  of  the 
Bulge)  was  about  to  break  through  the  U.S. 
defensive  line  there.  We  Interposed  our 
strength  In  front  of  this  German  effort  and 
did  not  withdraw  until  23  Decemb«-,  on  or- 
der, so  as  to  keep  from  being  destroyed. 

Field  Marshal  Hasso  von  Manteuffel,  the 
German  main  effort  commander,  stated  while 
visiting  the  United  States  in  December  1964, 
that  on  the  evening  of  24  December  1944.  he 
recommended  to  Adolf  Hitler's  adjutant  that 
the  German  Army  give  up  the  attack  and 
return  to  the  Westwall.  He  said  that  the 
reason  for  this  reconmiendation  was  the 
time  lost  by  his  Fifth  Panzer  Army  in  the 
St.  Vith  area  which  broke  up  the  operation. 

We  of  the  7th  Armored  Division  suffered 
heavy  losses  and  had  to  retreat.  However,  we 
accomplished  our  mission  and  spoiled  the 
enemy's  plans.  To  me  that  was  a  military 
victory. 

Recently,  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
stated  that  ice  had  lost  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Having  had  three  sons  In  Vietnam,  and  one 
there  a  second  time,  and  having  been  privi- 
leged to  visit  the  troops  in  the  field  during 
the  Tet  offensive  of  1968,  I  violently  object 
to  such  a  statement  If  It  refers  to  our  armed 
forces  In  Vietnam.  I  do  not  consider  that 
"we"  includes  them. 

I  am  generally  familiar  with  the  conditions 
and  missions  that  faced  Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland  In  1965  and  later,  and  the  con- 
ditions and  missions  facing  Gen.  Crelghton 
W.  Abrams  since  he  took  command;  I  can 
state  that  they  have  accomplished  the  mili- 
tary missions  given  them  and  have  prevented 
the  enemy  from  completing  his.  This,  to  me, 
Is  a  military  victory. 

It  is  time  we  let  our  armed  forces  In  Viet- 
nam know  that  we  appreciate  their  military 
victories. 

We  may  have  not  won  other  types  of  vic- 
tories, but  that  Is  not  primarily  the  responsl- 
bUlty  of  the  military. 

Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke, 

U.S.  Army,  retired. 

Arlington,  Va. 


FEDERAL  REVENUE-SHARING  BILL 

(Mr.  HAMILTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  HAMILTON,  Mr,  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  Federal  revenue- 
sharing  bill.  I  strongly  urge  its  immediate 
consideration  and  passage. 

The  United  States  faces,  in  the  favor- 
ite phrase  of  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home, 
"political  problems  which  are  insolvable 
and  economic  problems  which  are 
incomprehensible." 
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The  agenda  for  the  Nation  is  discour- 
agingly  long  and  incredibly  complicated: 
inequality  of  opportunity,  poverty,  pollu- 
tion, blight,  crime,  imbalances  in  the 
economy,  inadequate  housing,  trans- 
portation, welfare,  education,  health.  We 
are  only  too  familiar  with  this  list. 

But  these  are  the  central  realities  of 
our  day  and  whether  or  not  we  solve 
them  will  determine  our  survival  as  a 
nation.  Any  of  these  problems,  if  left 
unattended,  could  bring  this  Nation  to 
disaster,  and  each  of  them  will  challenge 
the  best  that  is  in  us  to  solve. 

Tliese  realities  put  the  American  fed- 
eral system  on  trial  as  never  before.  How 
we  meet  them  will  determine  the  future 
and  the  fate  of  the  American  political 
system. 

One  of  the  more  hopeful  and  promising 
approaches  for  their  solution  is  the  sug- 
gestion to  turn  over  some  portion  of 
Federal  tax  revenues  to  State  and  local 
governments  with  a  minimum  of  Federal 
supervision  and  control.  This  idea,  com- 
monly called  Federal  revenue  sharing,  is 
not  new  to  American  Government,  but 
only  in  recent  years  has  it  received  wide- 
spread attention. 

precedent 

For  many  years  the  U.S.  Government 
has  shared  revenues  derived  from  the 
sale  of  Federal  public  lands,  from  grazing 
leases  and  permits,  and  other  sources 
with  State  and  local  governments.  One 
historical  precedent  for  the  distribution 
of  Federal  surplus  funds  among  the 
States  on  an  imconditional  basis  oc- 
curred in  1836  when,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Jackson,  a  large 
Federal  surplus  of  about  $28  million  was 
actually  deposited  with  the  States  in 
three  installments. 

More  recently  tax  sharing  has  been 
advocated  by  Dr.  Walter  Heller,  former 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  who  in  June  1960 
proposed  that  rising  Federal  revenues  be 
distributed  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments with  few  or  no  strings  attached. 

In  1964,  both  presidential  nominees 
voiced  their  general  support  for  this  pro- 
posal. President  Johnson  appointed  a 
task  force,  headed  by  Dr.  Joseph  A. 
Pechman,  to  study  the  proposal.  However 
the  findings  of  the  Presidential  task  force 
were  never  released.  The  Republican 
Party  has  also  promoted  the  idea.  It 
recommended  a  system  of  Federal  tax 
sharing  in  its  state  of  ttie  Union  message 
in  1966  and  a  Republican  coordinating 
committee  has  supported  the  concept 
Many  Members  of  the  Congress  are  on 
record  in  support  of  it. 

THE   PROBLEM 

Quite  simply,  the  problem  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  most  of  the 
money  and  the  States  have  most  of  the 
problems.  Consequently,  the  federal  sys- 
tem is  fiscally  out  of  balance. 

The  last  three  decades  of  unprece- 
dented growth  have  led  to  an  enormous 
Increase  in  the  demand  for  public  serv- 
ices, services  that  historically  have  been 
provided  by  the  States.  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith  has  observed  that  prosperity 
gives  the  F^ederal  Government  the  reve- 
nues and  the  State  and  local  governments 
the  problems. 


Fortified  with  the  resources,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  taken  the  initiative 
and  has  nearly  monopolized  leadership 
in  response  to  the  challenges  of  the  day. 
The  result  has  been  a  proliferation  of 
Federal  programs  and  stultification  of 
State  initiative.  In  1966  there  were  379 
different  grant  authorizations  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  administered  by  17  de- 
partments and  agencies  and  38  bureaus 
to  50  States  and  92.000  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment. By  1969  total  Federal  aid  grants 
to  State  and  local  governments  had 
risen  to  $20.8  billion. 

It  has  surely  become  obvious  by  now 
that  this  growth  of  activity  on  the  Fed- 
eral level  is  not  the  complete  answer.  The 
Federal  Government  simply  cannot  carry 
out  all  of  its  responsibilities  eflSclently 
without  strengthening  State  and  local 
governments.  Richard  Goodwin  has  ob- 
served : 

We  are  not  wise  enough  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems from  the  top,  nor  are  there  resources 
enough  to  solve  them  from  the  bottom. 

THE    ROLE    OF   THE    STATES 

A  new  order  of  things  is  needed  to  build 
vitality  into  our  governmental  institu- 
tions. Tliere  simply  are  limitations  to  the 
expansion  of  a  Federal  bureaucracy  and 
it  reaches  a  point  when  it  cannot  cope 
with  the  variety  and  complexity  of  prob- 
lems facing  a  vast  nation.  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville  remarked  long  ago  that  a 
continental  country  can  be  successfully 
governed  centrally  but  it  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully administered  centrally. 

I  believe  a  basic  premise  has  to  be  that 
the  States  are  here  to  stay  and  that  they 
play  an  indispensable  role  in  the  federal 
system  of  government.  Their  power  and 
resources  simply  must  be  strengthened. 

Terry  Stanford,  in  his  volume,  "Storm 
Over  the  States,"  reminds  us  that  States 
are  indecisive,  antiquated,  timid  and  in- 
effective, and  unwilling  to  face  problems, 
unresponsive,  and  not  interested  in  the 
cities.  These  half  dozen  charges,  he  says, 
are  true  about  all  of  the  States  some  of 
the  time  and  some  of  the  States  all  of  the 
time. 

Many  factors  work  to  weaken  the 
States'  capacity  to  confront  energetically 
the  challenges  before  them.  Interstate 
competition  for  industry  and  wealth  cre- 
ates pressure  to  decrease  State  revenues. 
Because  of  their  small  size.  States  are 
denied  the  econc«nies  of  large  scale  en- 
joyed by  the  Federal  Government.  States 
have  depended  on  relatively  unresponsive 
and  regressive  sales  and  property  taxes. 
The  yield  from  these  taxes  does  not  grow 
with  the  economy  to  the  extent  that  the 
income  tax  yield  does. 

Fiscally  then,  federalism  is  out  of  joint. 
The  States  desperately  need  more  reve- 
nue. 

Despite  these  liabilities  the  States  have 
actively  faced  their  desperate  problems. 
The  share  of  State-local  taxes  in  the 
gross  national  product  has  risen  since 
1946  from  5.4  percent  to  9.4  percent  in 
1966.  States  have  added  new  taxes  and 
revamped  older  ones.  They  have  dis- 
played genuine  fiscal  courage  in  their 
fiscal  effort  but  even  so.  the  central  prob- 
lem remains.  The  States  simply  do  not 
have  the  fiscal  capacity  to  play  a  truly 
effective  role. 

Revenue  sharing  does  offer  hope  for 
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from  them  without  significantly  altering 
their  own  efforts. 

Summarizing  its  discussion  of  catego- 
rical grants,  the  ACm  report  states: 

The  general  objectives  of  the  categorical 
grant-in-aid  system  might  be  regarded  as: 
(1)  achieving  a  minimum  program  level  In 
spwclflc  functional  fields  throughout  the 
country;  and  (2)  doing  se  In  such  a  way  as 
to  strengthen  State  and  local  governments. 
It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  system  It- 
self, and  particularly  some  of  Its  newer  fea- 
tures, are  causing  problems  that  handicap 
these  objectives.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, bewildered  by  the  proliferation  of 
grants,  complexity  of  requirements,  and  ac- 
tual or  seeming  duplication  and  overlapping, 
complain  of  an  "Information  gap".  Multiply- 
ing and  different  planning  requirements  fos- 
ter confusion  rather  than  coordination. 
States  fael  they  are^losing  their  grip  over 
public  affairs  within  their  Jurisdiction  due 
to  the  Increasing  practice  of  direct  Federal - 
local  grants.  Both  State  and  local  govern- 
ments feel  a  similar  loss  with  the  rise  of 
grants  to  private  individuals  and  institu- 
tions. The  goals  of  equalization,  if  ever  a 
very  strong  objective  of  the  grant  system,  are 
no  nearer  achievement  than  six  or  eight 
years  ago,  partly  because  of  the  trend  to- 
ward project  rather  than  formula  grants. 

The  categorical  grant  program  needs 
reform.  To  achieve  better  intergovern- 
mental balance  it  is  necessary  to 
strengthen  State  activity,  and  thus  the 
other  two  tools  of  fiscal  federalism,  block 
grants  and  revenue  sharing,  seek  to 
widen  the  scope  of  State  responsibility. 

Block  grants  provide  aid  to  States  for 
more  broadly  defined  purposes  than  cate- 
gorical grants.  This  allows  the  States 
more  freedom  for  administrative  origi- 
naUty.  Block  grants  are  quite  similar  to 
revenue  sharing  since  most  of  the  reve- 
nue-sharing plans  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced also  include  broad  stipulations 
that  require  the  funds  be  spent  for  cer- 
tain types  of  projects.  The  major  differ- 
ence between  block  grants  and  revenue 
sharing,  thus,  is  that  block  grants  are 
considered  a  more  temporary  and  some- 
what more  restricted  form  of  aid  than 
is  revenue  sharing. 

THE  REVENUE-SHARING  PLAN 

The  third  tool  that  can  be  used  in  the 
State-Federal  fiscal  balance  mix  is  reve- 
nue sharing.  Frequently  discussed  in  the 
fifties,  revenue  sharing  received  its  pres- 
ent impetus  at  the  time  of  the  1964-65 
Federal  tax  reduction,  occasioned  by  the 
expectation  of  a  future  Federal  revenue 
surplus.  At  that  time.  Chairman  Walter 
Heller  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers put  forward  the  suggestion  that 
when  another  Federal  tax  reduction  be- 
came possible,  a  plan  should  be  instituted 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  could 
distribute  its  surplus  to  the  States. 

Dr.  Heller  has  expanded  his  ideas  in 
a  book,  "New  Dimensions  of  Political 
Economy,"  and  an  article  in  the  March 
22,  1969,  issue  of  Saturday  Review.  The 
Heller  plan  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 
trust  fund  based  on  revenue  from  1  or  2 
percent  of  the  Federal  individual  income 
tax  base.  Money  from  this  fund  would 
be  shared  among  the  States  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  that  is.  each  State  would 
receive  an  allotment  according  to  its 
population.  This  per  capita  redistribu- 
tion would  help  equalize  the  share  that 
each  State  received.  If  still  further  equal- 
ization were  desired,  10  to  20  percent  of 


the  fund  could  be  set  aside  to  be  allo- 
cated among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
average  per  capita  income,  allowing  the 
poorer  States  to  receive  a  greater  share 
of  the  funds.  Although  the  idea  of  non- 
conditional  grants — block  grants,  or,  aid 
without  strings — is  essential  to  the  con- 
cept. Dr.  Heller  indicated  that  it  might 
be  necessary  to  stipulate  that  the  funds 
be  used  only  for  welfare,  education,  or 
community  development  programs. 

One  of  the  basic  ideas  of  the  plan  how- 
ever is  to  stimulate  creativity  and  en- 
courage initiative  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  by  allowing  these  officials  as  wide 
a  range  of  freedom  as  possible.  Heller 
has  summarized  the  major  thrust  of  his 
revenue  sharing  plan  thus: 

The  core  of  a  tax-sharing  plan  Is  the  ear- 
marking of  a  specified  share  of  the  federal 
individual  Income  tax  take  for  distribution 
to  states  and  localities,  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation, with  next  to  no  strings  attached. 

ARGITMENTS    IN    FAVOB 

There  are  strong  arguments  in  favor 
of  tax  sharing.  Some  sort  of  revenue 
sharing  plan  has  received  support  from 
both  parties  and  from  officials  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  most  State  capitols,  and 
it  is  arguments  like  these  that  have  made 
for  such  broadbased  support. 

First.  An  efficient  and  simple  way  to  re- 
distribute Federal  revenue:  Tax  sharing 
plans  are  efficient  and  simple  ways  to 
distribute  Federal  revenue.  Many  econo- 
mists feel  that  revenue  surpluses  will  be 
a  natural  consequence  of  our  existing 
Federal  income  tax  system  whenever 
the  economy  is  undergoing  expansion. 
In  other  words,  tax  sharing  may  become 
necessary  simply  to  keep  from  dampen- 
ing economic  growth  if  Federal  coffers 
seem  to  be  receiving  increasing  surpluses. 
Thus,  a  tax  sharing  plan  would  add  to 
our  capabihties  to  achieve  a  beneficial 
and  well-conceived  fiscal  policy  by  in- 
creasing our  fiscal  poUcy  tool  kit. 

Revenue  sharing  is  desirable  because 
of  its  simplicity.  It  enables  local  and 
State  governments  to  operate  without 
burdensome  Federal  controls  and  relieves 
Federal  officials  from  administering  pro- 
grams filled  with  detailed  and  onerous 
requirements. 

Second.  Federalism  strengthened:  Tax 
sharing  plans  will  help  us  preserve  and 
strengthen  federalism.  Tax  sharing  em- 
phasizes State  initiative.  It  gives  a  finan- 
cial opportunity  for  the  State  and  local 
levels  to  come  up  with  creative,  new  solu- 
tions for  the  problems  of  their  own  par- 
ticular areas.  Revenue  sharing  becomes, 
therefore,  an  alternative  to  the  con- 
stantly Increasing  centralization  of  the 
last  decades.  The  services  that  have  tra- 
ditionally been  viewed  as  State  responsi- 
bilities will  not  cease  being  provided 
by  the  States  simply  due  to  a  lack  of 
funds.  Of  particular  note  is  the  fact  that 
tax  sharing  plans  do  not  include  match- 
ing requirements  which  have  hereto- 
fore warped  State  priorities  in  order  to 
win  Federal  funds  for  the  State.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  unless  something  is 
done  soon  to  increase  the  role  and  energy 
of  the  States,  the  trend  toward  cen- 
tralization may  become  Irreversible  as 
more  and  more  talent  and  resources  are 
deflected  to  the  Central  Government  in 
Washington. 
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Third.  It  enables  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  meet  needs.  Tax  sharing  is 
another  way  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  help  States  face  voracious  needs.  De- 
ficiencies in  education,  housing,  health, 
welfare  and  community  development  are 
all  enormous  problems  that  must  be  met. 
Once  again  it  must  be  made  clear  that 
the  areas  of  greatest  need  are  precisely 
the  ones  in  which  the  States  have  the  re- 
sponsibility. And  these  needs  are  going 
to  grow  greater  in  the  future.  To  respond 
in  an  efficacious  manner  to  these  as- 
pects of  modem  life,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments simply  need,  above  all,  more 
resources.  The  officials  close  to  the  prob- 
lems must  have  more  of  a  free  hand  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  their  particular  lo- 
cality according  to  their  own  experience. 
The  Federal  Government  has  been  much 
too  slow  to  realize  that  it  does  not  have 
a  monopoly  on  the  answers:  a  realiza- 
tion that  should  come  quickly  after  a 
brief  study  of  the  problems  facing  the 
Federal  Government's  own  city,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  If  nothing  else,  the  very 
simplicity  of  revenue  sharing  compared 
to  today's  multifarious  categorical  grant 
programs  will  be  an  incentive  to  in- 
creased action. 

Fourth.  Fairness  of  the  tax  system  im- 
proved: Tax  sharing  will  increase  the 
fairness  of  the  total  tax  system.  This  is 
of  particular  importance  in  a  year  when 
the  demand  for  tax  reform  is  widespread. 
Tax  sharing  plans  will  increase  the  over- 
all dependence  on  the  progressive  income 
tax  and  diminish  the  emphasis  on  the 
often  regressive  sales  and  property  taxes. 
Many  tax-sharing  bills  provide  for  in- 
creasing the  allotment  to  a  State  de- 
pending on  its  tax  effort — usually  the 
ratio  of  all  State  and  local  taxes  to  the 
total  personal  income  for  that  State.  To 
receive  more  Federal  funds,  the  States 
will  increase  their  own  taxes,  wiiich  will 
probably  mean  a  still  further  increase  of 
the  use  on  the  State  level  of  a  personal 
income  tax. 

ARGUMENTS  OPPOSED  TO  REVENUE  SHARING 

First.  Claims  of  local  governments: 
Perhaps  the  most  potent  objection  to 
r'jvenue  sharing  is  voiced  by  the  Nation's 
cities  and  mayors.  They  fear  that  rural 
dominated  State  legislatures  would  not 
give  them  the  share  of  the  revenues  they 
desperately  need.  Given  the  natural 
competition  between  locaUties  and  States 
for  available  resources,  this  objection 
presents  one  of  the  genuine  problems  of 
revenue  sharing,  and  merits  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Several  observers  have  pointed  out  that 
with  reapportionment  of  State  legisla- 
tures, greater  equity  and  political  bal- 
ance is  being  achieved  In  the  allocation  of 
funds  within  States  and  therefore  the 
apprehension  of  the  Nation's  cities  should 
not  be  as  great  as  it  once  was.  Even  so, 
reapportionment  probably  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  funds  from  revenue  sharing 
will  be  equitably  balanced  between  the 
States  and  local  govenmients. 

On^suggestion  is  to  reserve  a  part  of 
the  trust  fund  for  local  imits,  assuring 
that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  amoimt 
received  by  the  States  from  the  Federal 
Government  will  go  directly  to  localities. 

Second.  States  imable  to  handle  funds : 
Another  objection  to  revenue  sharing  is 


that  State  governments  are  Inefficient 
and  are  not  capable  or  willing  to  handle 
the  revenue.  This  view  tends  to  imder- 
estimate  the  definite  conmiitment  States 
have  made  to  the  resolution  of  their 
problems — as  evidenced  by  the  sharp  in- 
crease in  State  expenditures,  often  at 
high  political  costs — and  their  steadily 
Increasing  capacity  to  act.  It  also  tends 
to  overestimate  the  capacity  of  an  al- 
ready overburdened  Federal  adminis- 
trative bureaucracy  to  meet  the  perplex- 
ing variety  of  local  problems  through 
the  categorical  aid  device. 

One  danger  that  must  be  guarded 
against  is  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments may  reduce  their  taxes  and  cur- 
tail their  programs  with  the  expectation 
of  Federal  revenues.  This  is  a  proper 
concern  but  it  can  be  met  if  a  revenue- 
sharing  plan  is  designed  to  take  into 
account  tax  effort  made  by  the  local  and 
State  government  and  reduces  the 
amount  allocated  to  them  if  they  lower 
their  fiscal  effort. 

Some  fear  that  revenue  sharing  will 
undermine  Federal  categorical  aid  pro- 
grams, but,  as  has  been  previously 
stated,  the  proper  perspective  on  Federal 
revenue  sharing  is  as  a  complement  to 
the  other  tools  of  fiscal  federadism  and 
not  as  a  substitute  for  them.  The  need 
is  for  cooperation  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  a  proper  mix  of  the  tools  of 
fiscal  federalism.  The  complexity  of  the 
challenges  and  the  inefficiencies  of  ex- 
panding an  already  bulging  Federal  ad- 
ministrative bureaucracy  point  to  the 
necessity  of  effort  by  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Third.  Federal  revenues  should  be 
used  for  other  purposes:  Another  argu- 
ment against  revenue  sharing  is  that 
the  Federal  revenues  should  be  used  for 
other  purposes,  including  reduction  of 
the  Federal  debt,  tax  cuts  or  credits.  Ob- 
viously revenue  sharing  must  take  its 
place  with  proposals  to  increase  the  in- 
comes of  the  poor,  debt  reduction,  tax 
cuts,  increased  Federal  spending  in  the 
traditional  sense  and  other  claims  for 
national  resources.  Each  of  these  is  a 
valid  claim  upon  the  Federal  dollar. 
They  are  not,  of  coiu^se.  mutually  exclu- 
sive. We  can  have  one,  two,  three,  or  all 
of  them,  but  as  we  give  to  one  we  take 
from  another.  Priorities  must  be  weighed 
and  determined. 

Tax  sharing  represents  one  valuable 
answer  to  the  solution  of  the  agenda  fac- 
ing the  Nation,  and  it  should  be  em- 
ployed whether  or  not  there  is  a  Federal 
surplus..  There  is  broad  agreement  as  to 
the  pressing  need  for  decisive  action  by 
all  levels  of  government  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  agenda  of  the  Nation, 
and  the  best  way  this  can  be  done  is  to 
provide  States  and  localities  with  re- 
sources to  enable  them  to  respond. 

Fourth.  Tax  sharing  is  an  inefficient 
and  unsound  way  to  redistribute  tax  re- 
sources. This  argument  stresses  that  it 
is  not  sound  management  to  separate 
the  rfesponsibility  of  collecting  taxes 
from  Che  responsibility  of  spending  the 
funds.  If  Federal  moneys  are  returned  to 
the  States  without  explicit  control  over 
expenditure,  it  will  encourage  waste. 

This  objection  points  to  the  necessity 
of  provisions  in  a  revenue-sharing  bill 
to  hold  the  States  strictly  accountable  for 


the  use  of  funds  they  receive  and  for  de- 
tailed reporting  activities  in  connection 
with  expenditures.  In  weighing  this  ob- 
jection, it  should  be  balanced  against  the 
alternative  of  the  inefficiencies  and 
shortcomings  of  continuing  increases  of 
federal  categories  grants. 

Fifth.  Other  arguments:  Some  argue 
that  revenue-sharing  proposals  will  in- 
crease State  and  local  dependence  on  the 
Federal  Government,  but  revenue  shar- 
ing is  designed  to  provide  States  with  the 
resources  to  act  without  control  from 
Washington.  A  few  contend  that  reve- 
nue sharing  Is  not  needed  because  there 
are  already  sufficient  funds  and  re- 
sources in  the  States,  but.  the  prepon- 
derance of  opinion  is  that  States  and  lo- 
cal governments  are  rapidly  reaching,  if 
they  have  not  already  reached,  the  point 
of  saturation  with  local  taxes. 

These  arguments  against  tax  sharing 
do  not  begin  to  offset  the  advantages  we 
could  expect  from  the  adoption  of  a  sys- 
tem of  more  meaningful  Federal-State 
cooperation.  Tax  sharing  would  increase 
our  fiscal  policy  tool  kit;  it  would  give 
new  vitality  to  federalism  and  decen- 
tralization at  a  time  when  the  size  and 
inefficiency  of  the  Federal  authority  con- 
cern everyone;  it  would  provide  funds  to 
allow  the  States  to  respond  creatively 
to  their  needs;  it  would  increase  the 
fah-ness  of  the  entire  tax  system:  It 
would  lend  new  emphasis  to  the  commit- 
ment of  all  levels  of  government  to  the 
goal  of  providing  the  poor,  the  hungry, 
the  deprived  and  the  undereducated  with 
the  kind  of  life  that  every  individual  has 
a  right  to  expect. 

VARIATIONS    at    THS    DIFrKSENT    PROPOSALS 

Scores  of  tax-sharing  plans  have  been 
presented  as  bills  before  Congress.  In 
the  89th  Congress,  57  Members  sponsored 
or  cosponsored  51  tax-sharing  bills.  In 
the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress.  110 
Members  sponsored  90  bills  with  some  35 
variations  on  the  tax-sharing  theme. 
These  variations  vitally  affect  the  thrust 
of  the  program,  and  the  more  important 
ones  warrant  further  comment. 

1.    BASIS    FOR    DETERMINATION    OF    REVENtTE 

One  major  area  is  the  basis  on  which 
the  revenue  to  be  shared  should  be  col- 
lected. Should  money  be  collected  on  the 
basis  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  base,  or  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  income  taxes  collected? 
The  Heller  plan  advocated  the  taxable 
income  basis  because  it  would  be  more 
stable  than  tax  revenues,  the  State's 
share  would  be  independent  of  any  given 
Federal  tax  rate  structure,  and  no  vested 
interest  would  be  created  which  might 
oppose  changing  that  structure  and  in 
addition,  no  given  tax  structure  would 
be  favored  and  fiscal  policy  would  be  less 
impaired  than  if  States  received  fimds 
from  a  percentage  of  Federal  tax  reve- 
nue collected. 

Another  consideration  in  the  basis  of 
revenue  collection  is  the  question 
whether  the  funds  collected  should  go 
into  a  permanent  trust  fund,  or  be  sub- 
ject to  periodic  congressional  review  and 
control.  Such  periodic  control  would  in- 
crease the  flexibility  of  the  Federal  role 
and  be  an  inducement  for  States  to  justi- 
fy their  use  of  revenue-shared  funds. 
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Congress  coulfl  periodically  adjust  the 
rate  of  allocation  to  the  States  as  con- 
ditions in  tha  Federal  budget  or  in  the 
economic  position  of  the  States  dictated. 
The  permanent  tnist  fimd,  on  the  other 
hand,  strengthens  the  role  of  the  State 
by  assuring  them  a  certain  revenue  for 
some  time  in  t  lie  future.  Such  an  assur- 
ance would  pr  smote  development  plan- 
ning by  the  States.  A  compromise  be- 
tween these  t'fo  approaches  is  possible 
which  would  al  low  the  States  some  of  the 
security  of  th(  trust  fund,  while  main- 
taining some  0 '  Congress'  overview  func- 
tion. For  instince,  a  rate  could  be  set 
permanently  v  hile  a  system  of  periodic 
review  by  eitl  er  Congress  or  a  special 
agency  could  f  reserve  the  flexibility  and 
scrutiny  f unct:  on  of  more  temporary  al- 
locations. 
Also  open  tc  discussion  is  the  rate  of 

allocation  itse  f .  Proposals  have  varied 

r      ^I'om  9.4  percent  to  10  percent.  Some 

^ — ^rather  more    sophisticated   plans   have 

■pose<ran  escaliting  rate  which  increases 

over  the  first  Tears  as  the  program  gets 

organized  and  underway. 

2.     PLAN     DF     SHARING    REVENUE 

A  second  ma,  or  area  of  contention  con- 
cerns the  plan  to  allocate  the  revenue  to 
be  shared  by  (he  States.  Here  the  vari- 
ation in  proposals  depend  upon  the  ex- 
tent to  which  I  Kiualization  of  the  States' 
shares  is  viewer  1  as  desirable. 

One  plan  proposes  that  money  be  re- 
turned to  the  States  in  the  proportion 
they  paid  Fede  ral  taxes.  This  plan  would 
benefit  the  ricl  ler  States  which  are  pres- 
ently the  ones  1  )est  able  to  deal  with  their 
troubles.  And  her  plan  would  return 
funds  to  the  States  on  basis  of  popula- 
tion. This  wou  d  serve  the  goal  of  equal- 
ization, retuning  more  money  to  the 
populated  Stales,  where  funds  are  most 
needed. 

If  further  eq  ualization  is  desired  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  funds  allocated 
to  the  States  ctuld  be  set  aside  and  given 
to  that  third-t-or  some  other  fraction — 
of  the  States  vjith  the  lowest  average  per 
capita  incomea. 

Other  propokals  add  a  tax  effort  fac- 
tor— usually  the  ratio  of  all  State  and 
local  taxes  collected  to  the  total  personal 
income  for  that  State — which  would  in- 
crease the  anount  of  money  going  to 
those  States  which  maintain  or  improve 
their  tax  effort .  The  tax  effort  factor  ap- 
pears to  be  a  u  leful  tool  for  insuring  that 
States  would  not  use  Federal  funds 
simply  to  redui  ;e  their  own  tax  level. 

3.    PASS-THRO  JGH    PROVISION    FOR    LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


perceE  tsiges 


of  difference  among  the 
shearing  plans  is  whether  to 
certain  peixentage  of  the 
by  the  States  be  auto- 
through"  to  localities, 
coknpetition   between   many 
cities  and  their  State  legis- 
through  has  the  merit 
Icjcalities  that   their  needs 
attention.   Some   of   the 
detailed  and  provide  for 
to  various  sized  ur- 


passed 


A  third  arei, 
various  tax- 
provide  that  a 
funds  receivec 
matically  ' 
Given   the 
large  large 
latures,  this 
of  assuring 
would   receive 
plans  are  quit^ 
specific 
ban  areas. 

4.    EXTENt'   OF   FEDERAL   CONTROL 

There  is  disagreement  over  the  extent 
to  which  the  F  ederal  Government  should 
control  the  exi>enditures  of  the  revenue- 


shared  funds.  Dr.  Heller  advised  the  pos- 
sibility of  stipulating  that  funds  be  used 
for  education,  welfare,  or  commimity  de- 
velopment projects.  Other  proposals  have 
advocated  giving  funds  only  to  those 
States  that  imdergo  a  tax  structure  re- 
modeling or  demonstrate  a  desire  to 
modernize  State-local  government.  It  is 
probable  that  such  "strings"  if  they  re- 
main of  a  broadly  defined  nature,  will 
not  significantly  diminish  the  freedom 
that  State  governments  will  have  in  ad- 
ministering revenue-shared  funds. 

Suggested  stipulations  include — 

First,  assiu-ance  that  States  do  not  use 
their  new  funds  for  highway  construc- 
tion— already  provided  for  in  separate 
trust  fund: 

Second,  States  be  held  accountable  for 
the  use  of  the  funds;  and 

Third,  protection  of  civil  rights. 

If  such  expenditure  controls  are  ap- 
plied, the  need  for  a  body  to  administer 
the  allocation  of  funds  becomes  obvious. 
This  administrative  body  would  ascer- 
tain how  much  each  State  was  to  receive, 
check  the  use  to  which  the  States  put 
their  funds  and  make  recommendations 
for  improvements. 

Even  without  relatively  extensive  ex- 
penditure controls  it  is  likely  that  such 
an  administrative  body  would  greatly 
expedite  the  allocation  of  these  funds. 

COALS   AND   NECESSARY   PROVISIONS 

The  goals  of  the  revenue  sharing  plan 
I  have  introduced  are  to  provide  the 
States  with  resources  to  respond  more 
effectively  to  the  demand  for  public 
services,  and,  to  do  so  in  a  manner  which 
will  maximize  the  role  of  State  initiative 
and  will  emphasize  the  need  for  crea- 
tivity and  originality  on  the  State  level. 

The  tax -sharing  proposal  I  introduce 
includes  the  following  provisions: 

Taxable  income,  or  the  the  tax  base, 
not  revenue  collected,  as  the  basis  of  the 
tax  shared  revenue,  to  provide  increased 
stability  and  neutrality  with  respect  to 
fiscal  policy. 

To  insure  stability  for  State  planning 
purposes,  a  minimiun  allocation  rate. 

To  insure  that  minimum  guidelines 
are  met  and  flexibility  and  periodic  re- 
view of  the  program. 

Allocation  of  funds  to  the  States  on  a 
per  capita  basis. 

An  equalization  factor  to  give  special 
aid  to  those  States  with  the  lowest  per 
capita  incomes. 

A  tax  effort  factor  to  induce  the  States 
to  maintain  and  Increase  their  own  tax 
effort. 

Detailed  pass-thi-ough  provisions  to  in- 
sure that  local  governments  of  various 
sizes  get  a  reasonable  portion  of  the 
funds. 

Broadly  defined  requirements  to  en- 
courage States  to  use  funds  to  meet  their 
most  pressing  needs.  But  with  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  freedom  for  State  and 
local  administrators  to  develop  their  own 
plans  for  reaching  these  goals. 

A  body  to  administer  the  allocation  of 
funds  and  to  assure  that  these  funds  are 
used  in  a  manner  commensurate  with 
the  goals  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  revenue  sharing 
now  to  correct  the  present  fiscal  imbal- 
ance, to  preserve  the  viability  of  federal- 
ism, to  help  meet  the  rising  demand  for 
education,  welfare,  and  community  de- 


velopment. Revenue  sharing  is  a  soimd 
approach  to  meet  these  urgent  needs.  I 
urge  the  enactment  of  my  bill. 


FEDERAL  INSURANCE  GUARANTY 
CORPORATION  ACT 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  increasing- 
ly, the  American  consumer  requires  pro- 
tection from  callous  victimization  in  the 
marketplace.  Especially  is  this  so  in  areas 
of  insurance  for  automobiles.  It  is  a  fact 
of  life  that  driving  without  automobile 
insurance  is  an  open  invitation  to  absorb- 
ing painful  financial  damage. 

Having  full  knowledge  of  these  dan- 
gers, the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  who  operate  autos  avail  them- 
selves of  at  legist  basic  coverage  in  case 
the  imexpected  strikes  them. 

Yet  the  consumer  is  all  too  often  be- 
ing victimized  when  he  seeks  such  pro- 
tection. It  is  a  fact  that  thousands  of 
holders  of  policies  in  the  automobile  area 
have  been  left  without  protection  or  re- 
course by  certain  companies  which  have 
become  insolvent.  Since  1958,  at  least 
109  automobile  insurance  companies  have 
been  rendered  insolvent — usually  with 
little  or  no  warning  to  those  dependent 
upon  them  for  basic  protection.  Thou- 
sands of  policyholders  have  not  only  been 
left  unprotected,  but  immediately  liable 
to  assessment. 

It  is  minimally  estimated  that  over 
$200  million  worth  of  lost  premiums  and 
unsatisfied  claims  have  resulted  in  these 
cases.  Citizens  suffer  who  reposed  trust 
in  smaller  companies  which  collapsed  be- 
cause of  inability  to  cope  with  their  re- 
sponsibilities. As  of  now,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Maryland  have  taken  mean- 
ingful steps  to  protect  their  citizens 
against  financial  collapses  by  such  insur- 
ing companies.  They  have  accomplished 
this  through  establishment  of  State  guar- 
anty funds — a  principle  which  could  be 
applied  nationally.  To  this  end,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  measure  today. 

It  provides  for  creation  of  an  insolv- 
ency fund,  to  be  financed  by  assessment 
of  all  interstate  insurance  carriers  at 
a  rate  of  one-eighth  of  1  percent  of  the 
yearly  net  of  direct  written  premiums. 
Prom  this  fund,  moneys  will  be  available 
to  reimburse  policyholders  whose  insur- 
ing companies  have  become  insolvent. 
Administrative  costs  of  the  Federal  cor- 
poration would  be  met  from  these  funds. 

Coverage  would  extend  to  all  forms  of 
automobile  and  casualty  insurance.  A 
three-man  corporation  would  be  set  up 
with  a  19-man  advisory  committee, 
functioning  through  State  regulatory 
authorities.  Provision  is  made  for  Fed- 
eral-State cooperation  in  administering 
the  guaranty  fund,  and  for  conducting 
exaLninations  of  companies  applying  for 
guaranty  status  under  the  act. 

Policyholders  would  be  protected  in 
two  direct  ways  by  this  measure: 

First.  Any  insolvency  victim  will  have 
recourse  to  a  Federal  guaranty  fund  in 
order  to  preserve  insurance  protection; 
and. 

Second.  Through  Federal-State  exam- 
ination and  regulation,  financial  coudl- 
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tlons  of  Insurance  companies  will  be  up- 
graded in  order  to  reduce  possibilities  of 
insolvency. 

In  this  manner,  the  bill  would  aid  both 
the  private  insured  citizen  and  the  Na- 
tion's insurance  industry.  Necessity  for 
some  sort  of  action  is  imperative,  as  the 
situation  is  worsening  constantly  rather 
than  easing.  Victimization  of  this  sort 
undermines  public  faith  in  the  entire 
concept  of  insurance  and  in  the  good 
faith  of  our  insiu-ance  industry  itself. 
Once  this  erosion  proceeds  much  further, 
we  shall  have  massive  cries  for  industry- 
wide reform  which  will  perhaps  do  as 
much  harm  as  good.  Action  now  will 
stamp  out  this  evil  before  it  causes  more 
damage. 

POMPIDOU   CONSIDERS  ISRAEL'S 
DEFENSES  EXPENDABLE 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
General  de  Gaulle  was  finally  ofiScially 
retired  from  the  scene  in  Europe  by 
Prance's  voters,  many  around  the  world 
heaved  a  massive  sigh  of  satisfaction.  Of 
a  certainty,  I  was  among  those  who  did, 
hoping  that  a  more  reasonable  France 
under  some  other  leader  could  and  would 
break  a  new  path  on  many  issues  of  the 
day.  Evidence  accumulates  that  Presi- 
dent Pompidou  persists  in  stumbling 
along  old  roads  to  the  continued  detri- 
ment of  his  coimtry  and  other  nations 
who  would  benefit  from  a  French  change 
of  heart. 

England  raps  in  vain  on  the  Common 
Market's  door,  f  utilely  requesting  admis- 
sion to  a  circle  she  has  long  ago  earned 
membership  in.  Only  France  under  Pom- 
pidou maintains  blackballing  resistance 
to  her  oft-reiterated  attempts.  Her  ad- 
mission would  be  the  placing  of  a  linch- 
pin in  a  new  continentwide  economic 
structure  which  would  benefit  all  Eu- 
rope, sm(X)thing  out  old  nationalisms, 
replacing  them  with  vigorous,  pluralistic 
economic  interests. 

President  Pompidou  makes  pleasant 
sounds  in  the  direction  of  NATO,  but 
takes  no  actual  action  to  rectify  damage 
his  predecessor  wreaked  as  a  deliberate 
policy.  In  spite  of  soothing  sounds  being 
made  by  appropriate  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  matters  still  remain 
in  the  geopolitical  shape  General  de 
Gaulle  left  them  in. 

Most  of  all,  France  stubbornly  refuses 
to  live  up  to  a  solemn  pledge  she  has 
made  and  a  contract  she  has  signed.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  agreement  she 
made  with  Israel  for  50  Mirage  jet 
fighter  aircraft,  which  Israel  has  fully 
paid  for.  These  planes  today  sit  in  stor- 
age somewhere  in  the  south  of  France, 
awAiting  a  word  from  Paris  which  is  yet 
to  come.  Mr.  Pompidou  is  obviously  as 
deaf  to  contractual  obligations  as  he  is 
to  the  voice  of  the  British  and  his  NATO 
allies. 

However,  NATO  can  do  without 
French  military  power,  such  as  it  is.  Eng- 
land can  maintain  her  economic  viabil- 
ity without  membership  in  the  Common 
Market.  But  Israel  cannot  stay  alive  as 


a  national  state  without  an  all-powerful 
air  force.  She  must  have  those  planes, 
which  possess  the  most  up-to-date 
equipment  for  dealing  with  swarms  of 
Arab-flown  Soviet  fighters.  Daily  these 
deadly  hordes  pour  across  Mideast  skies, 
aimed  at  the  heartland  of  Israel.  Only 
replenishment  of  Israel's  firstline  air- 
craft will  prevent  them  from  attaining 
their  goad — slaughter  of  all  Israel's  peo- 
ple. Those  50  Mirages  can  make  a  life-or- 
death  difference,  yet  Pompidou  main- 
tains his  silence  and  dreams  Napoleonic 
dreams.  How  sad  it  is  that  Israel  knocks 
on  Prance's  door  with  only  determina- 
tion, justice  and  a  signed  contract  in  her 
hand.  How  sad  it  is  that  when  she  asks 
for  delivery  of  her  goods  or  return  of  her 
money,  the  French  will  not  hear. 

Perhaps  if  she  utilized  Arab  methods, 
she  would  be  heard  by  the  hard-of-hear- 
ing  President  Pompidou.  Perhaps  she 
should  utilize  extortion,  coercion,  black- 
mail and  false  promises.  Perhaps  she 
should  tell  outright  lies  and  offer  French 
business  interests  a  little  oil.  That  seems 
to  fetch  them  faster  than  a  threatened 
bastion  of  democracy.  How  many  francs 
is  a  Jewish  life  worth  to  the  average 
French  businessman  or  Pompidou?  More 
than  a  barrel  of  Arab  oil?  Less?  Or  shall 
we  measure  it  in  sous?  This  is  the 
200th  year  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte's 
birth.  All  year  long  France  ^will  rever- 
berate to  the  thunder  of  drums  and  ca- 
dence of  military  parades  and  marches. 
The  little  Corsican  fought  many  a  great 
struggle.  His  "old  moustaches"  earned  the 
laurel  wreaths  innumerable  times.  They 
were  defeated,  true.  But  never  dis- 
honored. 

Let  every  Frenchman  who  takes  off  his 
hat  and  wipes  away  a  tear  when  the  Tri- 
color passes,  remember  that  it  is  his 
country  which  dishonors  his  and  its  own 
past  by  refusing  to  honor  Israel's  con- 
tract. Let  him  ponder  what  they  would 
have  done — those  old  heroes. 

Men  of  Valmy.  Defenders  of  Paris. 
Ney— "the  bravest  of  the  brave."  The 
guard  which  stood  astride  the  Charleroi 
Road  and  refused  to  surrender.  McMa- 
hon's  cavalry  at  Sedan.  Those  men  who 
lie  imder  the  trench  of  the  bayonets  at 
Verdun.  The  Maquis  of  1940-45.  What 
would  they  say  of  Mr.  Pompidou's  refusal 
to  honor  Israel's  contract?  Would  they 
have  heard  her  voice?  Or  would  it  have 
been  Arab  business  as  usual,  as  it  is  seem- 
ingly today  at  the  Elysees  Palace? 

Are  the  drumbeats,  marches,  and  pa- 
rades not  a  little  hollow  soimding?  Do 
they  not  fade  away  with  swiftness?  Are 
the  sons  worthy  of  the  fathers?  In  Israel, 
both  sons  and  fathers  die  daily.  And  the 
sands  run  out  rapidly.  Are  you  listening, 
Mr.  Pompidou?  Have  you  heard  their 
voices?  Do  they  not  sound  a  bit  like  those 
French  voices  of  the  past? 


EVERY  DAY  IN  EVERY  WAY  IT  IS 
GETTING  BETTER  AND  BETTER 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  nations 
and  individuals  often  possess  an  infinite 
capacity  for  self-delusion.  Only  harsh  re- 


ality can  bring  them  to  earth  with  a 
"thump."  I  am  reminded  of  the  late  Dr. 
Emlle  Coue  of  France,  author  of  "Form- 
ula of  His  Faith  Cures."  In  it  he  enunci- 
ated the  phrase  I  have  used  as  a  title  for 
this  offering.  People  were  fond  of  repeat- 
ing it  to  themselves  in  moments  of  crisis 
diulng  earlier  years  of  this  century.  I  am 
told  that  in  the  first  years  of  the  great 
depression,  many  utilized  it  vainly  every 
day. 

We  would  dojwell  to  call  such  delusions 
to  mind  at  this  time.  The  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  reports  interest  rates 
on  conventional  home  loans  rose  to  rec- 
ord highs  during  June.  They  averaged 
7.75  percent  for  new  home  loans  and  7.78 
percent  for  loans  on  used  housing.  Mort- 
gage money  is  scarce  in  many  areas  of 
America  because  banks  can  make  more 
money  on  other  types  of  loans  with 
higher  interest  rates.  This,  of  course,  is 
coupled  with  an  alltime  high  prime  in- 
terest rate  of  8V2  percent. 

Today,  another  ominous  portent  of 
things  to  come  confronts  us  upon  the 
front  pages  of  our  nation.  Unemployment 
rose  from  3.4  percent  to  3.6  percent  last 
month,  highest  level  since  October  of 
1968.  This  means  another  125,000  Ameri- 
cans lost  their  jobs  last  month,  accord- 
ing to  official  figures.  It  is  highly  indica- 
tive to  note  where  those  jobs  were  lost. 
Construction,  finance,  services  and  agri- 
culture suffered.  Both  basic  and  growth 
areas  were  most  affected,  as  can  be  seen. 
Unemployment  for  men  rose  from  1.8 
percent  to  2.2  percent.  The  rate  for  mar- 
ried men  rose  from  1.4  percent  unem- 
ployed in  March  to  1.6  percent.  Rates  for 
full-time  workers  rose  from  2.7  percent 
to  3.2  percent. 

Simultaneously,  the  stock  market 
plummets  down,  down,  dowTi.  New  depths 
are  plumbed  daily,  as  fear  turns  to 
dawning  realization  that  this  is  not 
merely  a  passing  phenomenon,  but  eco- 
nomic reflection  of  national  policies. 
Everywhere,  the  average  citizen  is  being 
refused  loans,  particularly  small  busi- 
nessmen who  require  short-term  capital. 
Food  prices  are  making  a  seive  out  of 
weekly  food  budgets  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
can families.  What  is  the  response  of  our 
Government  to  this  mounting  general 
economic  crisis?  How  does  it  respond  to 
the  wrenching  reality  faced  by  workers 
and  their  families  who  are  now  imem- 
ployed  or  underemployed? 

The  administration  presses  the  con- 
gressional assault  for  surtax  extension, 
placing  little.  If  any,  emphasis  on  what 
the  Nation  really  wants  and  needs — tax 
reform.  It  prattles  on  about  fighting  In- 
flation, but  does  nothing  to  prevent  basic 
industries  from  raising  prices  on  an 
across-the-board  basis,  which  our  steel 
Industry  has  just  done.  It  makes  no  move 
whatsoever  to  roll  back  the  level  of 
interest  rates,  as  millions  stagger  under 
what  can  almost  be  called  usury  on  a 
national  basis. 

As  this  wholesale  phenomenon  gathers 
terrible  momentum,  however,  we  have 
plenty  of  circuses,  even  as  the  cost  of 
bread  goes  up.  President  Nixon  calls  the 
war  In  Vietnam  "our  finest  hour."  He 
categorically  states  before  the  world  that 
the  United  States  will  go  to  war  on 
behalf  of  Thailand.  He  observes  that 
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President  Thleu  of  South  Vietnam  Is  one 
of  tlie  greatest  Statesmen  of  our  age.  I 
wonder  what  al)  those  non-Communist 
political  prisoners  cramming  his  jails 
would  say  to  th>t,  if  they  could  speak? 
He  claims  the  cijew  of  Apollo  11  has  ac- 
complished a  feat  exceeded  only  by  God's 
creation  of  the  |  universe.  Yet  the  ad- 
ministration hai  cut  back  on  the  pro- 
gram. If  Apollo  v^ere  squeezed  any  harder 
by  the  administration,  it  would  pop  all 
the  way  back  to  t  lie  moon. 

So  every  day  Ij  i  every  way,  it  is  getting 
better  and  better,  all  right.  Every  day 
unemployment  ificreases.  Every  day  in- 
terest rates  hurt  the  average  man  more. 
Every  day  prices  rise.  Every  day  the  stock 
marltet  dips  low(  r.  Every  day  more  peo- 
ple are  hurt  firumcially.  Every  day  the 
war  in  Vietnam  goes  on.  And  every  day 
the  administration  says  things  are  going 
to  get  better  and  setter. 

Are  you  listening,  Mr.  Hoover?  Are 
you  listening  Dr.  jcoue?  Are  you  listening, 
AmeriQa?. 


THE  COjLL  royalists 

(Mr.  HECHUOl  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  jlven  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RzcoRD  and  to  i|iclude  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HECHLElt  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Duns  Review  in  its  April  1965 
issue  published  a  very  revealing  article 
by  Thomas  J.  Murray  concerning  a 
"small  band  of  financiers  who  are  reap- 
ing golden  profits  from  the  investment 
nobody  knows  about:  coal  royalties, 
which  come  from  leasing  mineral-rich 
lands  to  mining  companies."  I  believe 
that  all  Members  will  be  interested  in 
this  article  as  consider  the  issue  of 
whether  protectijon  of  the  health  and 
safety  of  coal  mihers  will  seriously  hurt 
the  economic  i>osition  of  the  coal 
industry. 

The  IirvESTMENTi  Nobody  Knows  About 
(By  Thoinas  J.  Murray) 

One  wintry  afternoon  a  few  months  ago, 
John  S.  Cline  Jr.  br  mght  his  car  to  an  abrupt 
halt  at  a  street  con  ler  In  his  native  PUceville, 
Kentucky.  His  wiJs  quickly  Informed  him 
that  their  car  had  khe  right  of  way,  no  stop 
was  necessary;  Jusu  as  quickly  Cllne  retorted 
that  it  was.  ■Here!  comes  a  coal  truck,"  he 
drawled,  pointing  bt  the  Intersection  road, 
"and  that  means  sll  dollars  to  me.  The  faster 
that  driver  delivers  his  load  and  makes  an- 
other trip,  the  moiB  of  those  six  dollars  I'll 
be  getting." 

For  John  Sinclair  Cllne,  a  prosperous  attor- 
ney In  the  heart  o  t  poverty-stricken  Appa- 
lachia,  those  six-d  3llar-a-truckload  returns 
have  been  coming  1  aster  and  faster  in  recent 
years.  For  Cllne  is  a  member  of  one  of  the 
small  b8knd  of  fin  inciers  who  are  reaping 
golden  profits  fron  the  Investment  nobody 
knows  about:  ooa.  royalties,  which  come 
from  leasing  mine  al-rich  lands  to  mining 
companies. 

For  the  past  two  or  three  years,  no  other 
fuel  has  burned  q  ilte  as  brightly  as  coal. 
Aided  by  cost-cutting  machinery  that  has 
enabled  it  to  compete  in  the  utility  market 
against  natural  gaj  and  oil  (most  utilities 
can  quickly  switch  from  one  fuel  to  another, 
depending  on  the  jrice)  coal  has  scored  an 
amazing  comeback.  Prom  410  million  tons  as 
recently  as  1959,  Iti  output  had  climbed  to 
an  estimated  480  n  iUlon  tons  last  year  and 
will  probably  hit  B7  million  tons  during 
1966. 


And  at  least  one-third  of  that  output 
will  come  from  the  lands  held  by  the  coaJ 
lessors.  By  the  estimate  of  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  P.  Addison  Jones,  a  specialist 
In  the  National  Resources  branch  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service's  Special  Technical 
Services  Division,  there  may  be  as  few  as 
400  to  500  of  them.  But  by  profession,  he  goes 
on,  the  400  owners  of  co^l  royalties  Include 
insurance  agents,  farmers  and  corporation 
executives,  as  well  as  fairly  large  corporations 
and  a  few  good-sized  partnerships. 

For  all  their  small  numbers,  moreover,  the 
coal  royalists  hold  what  may  well  be  one  of 
the  most  lucrative  Investments  in  all  of 
America.  Certainly  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  its  benefits  begin  right  at  the  tax  col- 
lector's door.  Almost  hidden  in  the  federal 
tax  code,  a  special  provision  gives  capital 
gains  treatment  to  royalties  received  from 
the  mining  of  coal  lands  that  have  been  held 
for  the  usual  six  months  or  more. 

But  like  the  seam  of  coal  above  ground, 
that  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  wealth.  Not 
only  does  the  coal  royalist  get  capital  gains 
treatment,  he  also  is  blessed  with  the  benefits 
of  a  cost  depletion  allowance.  This  is  based 
on  the  original  cost  of  the  property.  If  the 
coal  royalist  paid  $5,000  for  his  land  and 
it  holds  50,000  tons  of  coal,  then  the  royalty 
Income  at  the  average  25  cents  a  ton  would 
come  to  $500  for  a  typical  2, 000- ton  mining 
year. 

When  it  comes  to  paying  taxes  on  that 
$500,  the  coal  royalist  first  takes  out  a  de- 
pletion allowance  of  $200.  Then,  from  the  re- 
maining taxable  income  of  $300.  he  computes 
his  tax  at  the  25  <^  capital  gains  rate.  Final 
tax:  $75,  giving  him  a  return  after  taxes  of 
85%  on  bis  total  Income  of  $500. 

THE    TALK    IN    PIKEVUXX 

The#men  who  pay  this  tax  readily  admit 
that  il  is  the  capital  gains  provision  that  has 
put  t^e  crown  back  on  King  Coal  as  an  in- 
vestment. Talk,  for  example,  to  Rolla  D. 
Campbell,  who  is  president  of  the  Coal  Les- 
sors Association,  the  trade  association  for 
many  coal-land  owners.  Grey-haired  and 
thin,  but  still  vigorous  for  all  his  68  years, 
Campbell  today  winters  in  Palm  Beach,  in 
a  plush  apartment  whose  glass  walls  slide 
back  to  reveal  a  breathtaking  view  of  the 
inland  waterway  and  Palm  Beach  basin  with 
its  famed  millionaire's  row  of  luxury  yachts. 

In  1961  he  was  the  man,  according  to  talk 
In  PlkevlUe,  Kentucky,  who  was  most  re- 
sponsible for  convincing  Congress  that  coal 
royalties  deserved  a  capital  gains.  "Without 
that  change,"  says  Campbell,  "I  seriously 
question  whether  there  could  have  been  as 
extensive  a  coal  industry  development  In  the 
past  decade  as  has  been  the  case." 

Certainly,  few  coal  royalists  can  oomplain. 
John  Oine,  for  example,  qualifies  as  a 
medlum-slzftd  owner,  holding  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  coal  land  around  the  Cumber- 
land plateau  in  Pike  County.  A  good-sized 
chunk  of  It  Is  leased  to  several  small.  Inde- 
pendent mining  companies,  which  have  some 
fifteen  to  seventeen  mines  producing  about 
150  tons  or  more  a  day.  Elsewhere  on  this 
same  land,  Cline  has  leased  several  thousand 
acres  to  natiiral-gas  drillers,  whose  diggings 
throw  off  stUl  more  income. 

How  much  Is  all  this  worth  to  Cline?  Ac- 
cording to  one  authoritative  source  in  Plke- 
vlUe, a  monthly  revenue  in  the  low  six  figvu-es 
rolls  into  the  estate  that  Cllne  shares  with 
two  sisters.  Cllne  himself  a-tmits,  without 
any  exact  figures,  that  it  has  made  him  a 
wealthy  man.  Says  he,  grinning:  "The  rich 
get  richer,  et  cetera." 

A  clearer  picture  can  be  gleaned  from  a 
publicly  held  company,  which  must  report 
revenues,  taxes  and  profits.  Virginia  Coal  & 
Iron  Co.  of  Philkdelphia,  for  example,  leases 
huge  ooal-land  acreage  to  operators  on  a 
royalty  basis.  Lost  year  It  pulled  in  a  phe- 
nomenal $1.5  million  In  profits  on  a  net  In- 
come of  $1.7  million.  Or  consider  the  fortunes 
of  Kentucky  River  Coal  Corp.  of  Lexington. 


This  company,  which  owns  about  200.000 
acres  of  coal  fields  In  five  Kentucky  coxinties 
and  derives  most  of  its  income  from  royalties, 
in  1963  paid  out  $649,414  In  dividends,  nearly 
one-half  of  Its  $1.4  million  in  sales. 

The  low  tax  rate,  of  course,  makes  huge 
profits  possible.  Moreover,  mining  too  enjoys 
a  similarly  profitable  tax  treatment.  As 
Howard  H.  Prey,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Virginia  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  notes:  "The 
effective  tax  rate  on  a  mining  operation  is 
24%  because  there  is  a  percentage  depletion 
of  10%  of  sales  or  60%  of  profit.  Since  the 
margin  on  coal  is  so  thin,  you  never  get  above 
that  30%.  So  you  take  the  taxable  profit, 
deplete  It  50%  and  apply  the  48%  corporate 
rate,  which  is.  In  effect,  24% ." 

For  individuals,  estates,  and  the  various 
small  syndicates  that  predominate  among 
coal-land  owners,  moreover,  leasing  has  many 
other  benefits.  For  one  thing,  there  is  little 
the  small  owner  has  to  do  with  his  land 
except  prove  that  there  are  worthwhile 
deposits  In  it,  find  an  operator  who  is 
capable  of  mining  and  selling  the  output, 
and  then  watch  the  profits  mount  up. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  as  simple  as  it 
sounds.  First  of  all,  there  Is  the  matter  of 
finding  the  right  property.  The  market,  it 
must  be  said,  is  a  pretty  active  one,  although 
its  major  media  are  word-of-mouth  ad- 
vertising and  the  columns  of  coal  trade 
Journals.  In  the  past,  one  channel  that  en- 
riched many  Investors  (John  Cline's  father 
was  one)  was  the  tax  auction  where  land  was 
sold  off  to  repay  debts. 

As  to  the  price  of  coal  lands,  this  neces- 
sarily varies  so  widely  that  no  average  market 
value  Is  ever  struck.  As  one  Virginia  owner 
puts  it:  "There  are  so  many  factors  present 
that  each  parcel  of  land  Is  appraised 
individually." 

A  few  of  the  more  significant  factors:  the 
quality  of  the  coal  underground,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  coal  seam  (it  can  vary  widely), 
the  conditions  under  which  it  can  be  mined 
( deep  underground  or  near  the  surface ) , 
proximity  to  transportation.  Even  the  suit- 
ability of  the  svu-face  land  for  farming  or  the 
amount  of  timber  standing  must  be  consid- 
ered, since  either  can  represent  added  values 
to  the  land. 

Charles  D.  Roberts,  part  owner  of  Dixie 
Mining  Co.  In  PlkevlUe,  points  out  that  100 
acres  of  coal  land  in  some  parts  of  Pike 
County  might  be  purchased  for  $25,000.  And 
that  acreage,  he  notes,  could  hold  a  potential 
return  to  the  Investor  of  $100,000 — provided 
that  the  usual  risks,  such  as  coal  running 
out  or  hitting  a  waU  of  blank  rock,  do  not 
arise. 

But  before  he  goes  into  this  highly  spe- 
cialized Investment,  a  perceptive  buyer  has 
to  have  all  his  wits  about  him.  As  Rolla 
Campbell  says:  "Those  who  engage  in  this 
occupation  have  to  know  their  way  about. 
They  need  competent  engineers  and  lawyers 
and  may  have  to  wait  a  long  time  to  get 
their  original  Investment  back." 

A  Kentucky  owner  points  out  another  pit- 
fall. "This  Is,"  he  says,  "a  great  business  for 
lawsuits."  By  way  of  proof  he  notes  that 
PlkevlUe,  whose  population  runs  to  a  mere 
6,000,  has  no  less  than  thirty  attorneys  work- 
ing full-time  on  mineral  severance  cases. 
Their  chore  Is  to  separate  the  various  min- 
eral properties  within  any  one  parcel  of  land 
for  whatever  disposal  the  owner  has  In  mind. 

Things  being  what  they  are  In  Kentucky, 
title  to  a  land  tract  does  not  always  include 
the  mineral  rights.  In  fact,  Dixie  Mining 
paid  one  small  owner  over  $2,700  In  royalties 
before  discovering  that  he  did  not  hold  the 
mineral  rights  to  the  property  at  all.  "We 
had  to  then  go  out  and  pay  that  $2,700  all 
over  again  to  the  rightful  owner,"  says 
Dixie's  Charles  D.  Roberts. 

Further  compUcations  can  come  from 
what  can  only  be  called  an  embarrassment 
of  riches.  A  characteristic  of  coal  land,  for 
Instance,  Is  its  proximity  to  oil  and  gas  de- 
posits. Leasing  each  of  these  various  prop- 
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ertles  to  operators  (as  Cllne,  Virginia  Coal 
&  Iron  and  most  owners  do)  may  be  a  very 
valuable  and  profitable  enterprise.  It  also, 
though,  requires  astute  engineering  and  le- 
gal counsel  to  Insure  that  all  those  proper- 
ties belong  to  the  same  deed. 

Any  timber  growing  over  the  coal,  of 
course,  is  a  prime  investment  in  its  own 
right  ("Executive  Sideline:  Timber,"  Dxtn's 
Review,  January).  For  it,  too,  comes  under 
the  capital  gains  treatment,  the  theory  be- 
ing that  he  who  fell's  a  tree  also  cuts  down 
a  capital  asset.  But  that  is  not  all.  Like  coal, 
the  timber  owner  also  can  deduct  from  his 
pretax  Income  the  original  cost  of  the  tim- 
ber he  sells.  So  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  the  Virginia  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  for  one, 
actively  participates  In  both  the  coal  and 
stumpage  business. 

Once  the  land  is  bought  by  an  Investor, 
there  Is  very  little  to  do  except  wait  for  an 
operator  to  come  along.  And  despite  a  some- 
times lengthy  wait,  they  do  come.  It  is  one 
of  the  quirks  of  this  business  that  all  the 
vaunted  power  of  advertising  notwithstand- 
ing, there  is  little.  If  any,  done  by  pros- 
p>ectlve  lessors.  For  coal  is  an  old,  old  busi- 
ness. And  as  Rolla  Campbell  points  out: 
"The  people  in  this  business  know  the  areas 
where  the  quality  of  coal  they  want  is  lo- 
cated. When  they  need  that  particular  qual- 
ity, they  send  their  agents  along  to  find  out 
who  the  owners  are." 

For  the  average  land  owner,  this  Is  the 
moment  of  truth.  The  drawing  up  of  a  lease 
is  far  more  than  signing  a  contract  for  100 
acres  at  25  cents  a  ton.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  hardly  two  coal  land  leases  alike 
anywhere.  Terms  vary  from  one  to  another 
and  are  the  product  of  negotiations  over 
length  of  lease,  rate  of  royalty,  mining  condi- 
tions, quality  of  coal  and  a  welter  of  other 
factors. 

Just  about  the  only  common  thread  run- 
ning through  all  leases  is  the  requirement 
that  the  operator  remove  "all  mlnable  and 
merchantable  coal"  from  the  leased  coal 
seam.  Virtually  every  last  chunk  must  be 
taken  from  the  mine,  every  lump  that  can 
be  physically  removed  and  sold.  No  mere 
miser's  greed,  this  stipulation  actually  Is  the 
legal  basis  on  which  the  capital  gains  treat- 
ment rests. 

A  relatively  typical  ingredient  In  leases 
calls  for  payment  to  the  lessor  of  a  mini- 
mum Etdvance  royalty.  For  most  of  the  small, 
independent,  non-union  coal  mines  that 
abound  in  some  of  the  major  coal  fields  of 
the  United  States,  this  averages  out  at  $5 
an  acre,  says  Robert  Holcomb,  president  of 
the  National  Independent  Coal  Operators  As- 
sociation. Among  the  large  mine  operators, 
this  figure  varies  somewhat.  In  addition,  a 
flat  figure,  based  on  expected  tonnage,  is 
sometimes  used.  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  for 
instance,  pays  an  annual  minimum  of  $60,- 
000  an  acre  on  property  leased  from  Virginia 
Coal  &  Iron  in  Pennsylvania. 

But  the  lessor  in  every  case  allows  the 
operator  to  recover  this  investment  by  amor- 
tizing the  amount  as  he  mines  the  coal. 
Thus,  if  the  operator  i>ald  the  advance  roy- 
alty of  $5  an  acre  for  100  acres,  he  would  take 
the  first  2,000  tons  free.  Usually,  the  time 
allowed  for  recovering  Is  one  to  two  years. 
This,  though,  is  no  eleemosynary  act  on  the 
part  of  the  local  owner.  Says  Robert  Hol- 
comb: "It's  to  prevent  an  operator  from 
tying  up  large  tracts  of  land  and  not  mining 
them." 

No  less  Important  to  the  lessor  Is  the  kind 
of  operator  he  is  going  to  be  dealing  with 
as  a  lessee.  Because  a  coal  mining  opera- 
tion is  an  enterprise  that  usually  goes  on 
for  years,  and  because  of  the  great  value 
of  the  property  to  the  owner,  amicable  re- 
lations are  considered  an  essential  part  of 
this  business. 

One  method  frequently  used  to  preserve 
such  relations  is  to  write  into  the  contract 
an  arbitration  clause  for  any  possible  argu- 
ments or  grievances  that  cannot  be  settled 


simply.  Many  leases  call  for  the  appointment 
of  an  arbttM'  by  each  side. 

SMALL,    BUT    ETPICIENT 

Amicable  relations  notwithstanding,  many 
land  owners  in  recent  years  have  selected 
operators  strictly  by  size.  Reason:  Operators 
with  fourteen  or  more  men  working  under- 
ground are  regarded  under  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  Act  as  large  operators  and  must  com- 
ply with  stiff  and  costly  safety  regulations. 
Many  land  owners  complain  that  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  has  been  using  this 
law  to  drive  costs  up  and  make  mining  by 
large  operators  uneconomical.  Says  L.  (for 
"Latelle")  M.  LaFollette.  a  large  land  owner 
in  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  who  has  been 
leasing  coal  lands  since  1928  ("My  father 
started  in  it  In  1902") :  "They're  compelling 
land  owners  In  West  Virginia  to  lease  to 
small  operators." 

These  small,  independent  operators  not 
only  are  exempted  from  federal  mine  safety 
regulations,  but  also  tend  to  be  non-union. 
Not  surprisingly,  they  have  been  growing  at 
an  astounding  rate  in  West  Virginia  ("Six 
hundred  two  years  ago,  1,800  last  yetu-,"  says 
LaFollette) .  eastern  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee and  some  ten  other  states. 

John  Cllne,  who  leasee  to  both  large  and 
small  operators,  prefers  the  small  ones.  "It 
has  always  been  more  t>eneficlal  to  me  in  24 
years  of  leasing  to  deal  with  them,"  he 
declares.  "The  large  operators  are  always 
trying  to  grab  their  own  advantage,  and  you 
have  to  deal  with  them  at  arm's  length.  They 
may  mine  100,000  tons  this  month  but  none 
next  month.  The  small  operators,  on  the 
other  hand,  mine  continuously  and  usually 
take  out  more  coal." 

The  small  mines  do,  in  fact,  take  out  an 
enormous  amount  of  coal.  According  to 
President  Robert  Holcomb  of  the  National 
Independent  Coal  Operators  Association, 
some  100  miUion-125  million  tons  were  pro- 
duced by  the  association's  5,000  member  com- 
panies in  1964.  What's  more,  says  Holcomb. 
"99%  of  those  members  are  mining  leased 
properties." 

Not  only  that,  they  are  mining  them  Just 
as  profitably  as  the  big  company,  according 
to  L.  M.  LaFollette.  'A  friend  of  mine."  he 
notes,  "Just  opened  a  mine  around  here  with 
five  men  and  a  shuttle  buggy.  He  had  to 
go  back  about  300  feet  to  get  the  mine  ready, 
but  they  pulled  out  259  tons  in  one  day. 
That's  as  good  as  any  big  company." 

Whatever  the  choice,  the  land  owner  need 
hardly  be  pushed  into  finding  an  operator 
for  his  property.  Although  there  are  taxes 
and  other  similar  expenses,  they  are  com- 
paratively low  and  can  be  deducted  from 
an  owner's  ordinary  Income  for  tax  purposes. 

Once  a  leasing  arrangement  has  been  en- 
tered into,  though,  the  costs  tend  to  be 
scattered,  but  small,  mostly  for  administra- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  contract  and 
for  preserving  what  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service's  legalistic  language  refers  to  as  the 
owner's  "economic  interest"  in  the  land. 
These  costs  may  run  from  fire  protection, 
bookeeplhg  and  technical  supervision  to  the 
expenses  of  measuring  the  quantity  of  coal 
removed. 

Even  though  these  expenses  cannot  be 
considered  as  deductions  from  ordinary  in- 
come, they  are  hardly  onerous.  They  may, 
says  the  tax  law,  be  recouped  as  offsets 
against  royalty  Income.  In  effect,  then,  the 
capital  gains  tax  Is  reduced  still  further. 
"When  the  land  Is  productive,"  says  Rolla 
Campbell,  "anyone  can  carry  it." 

Once  a  mining  operation  Is  underway, 
moreover,  the  owner's  involvement  becomes 
minimal.  Apart  from  the  need  for  periodic 
supervision  ("monthly,"  snaps  LaFollette) 
by  an  engineer  to  Insure  that  the  mining  Is 
safe  and  not  Injurious  to  the  land  or  to  any 
other  coal  or  mineral  deposits  the  operator 
may  not  have  a  right  to,  there  Is  little  for 
the  owner  to  do — except,  that  Is,  tc  count 
his  royalties  and  make  sure  they  match  the 
actual  tonnage  mined. 


How  much  money  Is  there  In  these  royal- 
ties? The  question  brings  smUes  to  some 
faces,  a  look  of  frustration  to  others.  There 
is  no  one  answer.  So  many  factors  are  in- 
volved— from  the  amount  of  acreage  leased 
and  the  quality  of  coal  mined  to  the  par- 
ticular marketing  conditions  of  the  time — 
that  figures  are  Illusory  and  elusive. 

Still,  a  look  at  the  earnings  of  the  publicly 
held  companies  shows  that  the  profit  poten- 
tial is  an  emormous  one.  And  as  John  Cline 
admits;  "My  income  has  Increased  every 
year  that  I've  been  leasing.  If  the  royalties 
keep  going  up,  the  profit  Is  bound  to  be 
better." 

Looking  ahead,  the  general  economic  pic- 
ture, as  much  as  the  favorable  tax  situation, 
suggests  that  those  profits  are  indeed  bound 
to  get  better.  The  fortunes  of  the  coal-land 
owner  are  inextricably  bound  up  with  those 
of  the  operator  and  the  Indvistry  at  large. 
What  aU  see  are  constantly  expanding  mar- 
kets (the  electric  utiUty  field,  coal's  largest 
outlet.  Is  growing  at  an  annual  rate  of  about 
7% )  and  exotic  new  and  broader  uses  for  the 
ancient  mineral,  such  as  conversion  to 
gasoline. 

Last  year  the  highly  respected  Pierre  R. 
Bretey,  a  senior  vice  president  of  Wall  Street's 
Hayden,  Stone,  predicted  that  "coal  con- 
simiption  may  well  double  over  the  next 
fifteen  years."  And  McGraw-HlU's  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  revealed  that  current 
coal  mine  capacity  (about  560  million  tons) 
wiU  reach  full  utilization  by  the  end  of  this 
decade  and  will  have  to  increase  by  at  least 
300  million  tons  by  1975. 

Adding  still  more  cheer  is  the  estimate  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  that 
lying  within  the  bowels  of  the  United  States 
Is  the  world's  largest  deposit  of  recoverable 
coal,  some  830  billion  tons.  Moreover,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  late  last  year 
estimated  that  the  consumption  of  coal  by 
the  electric  utility  industry  alone  would 
soar  250%  by  1980. 

With  such  tremendous  potential  lying  be- 
neath their  feet,  coal-land  investors  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  keeping  a  tight  rein 
on  hard  facts  and  figures.  From  the  looks  of 
things,  nothing  but  the  discovery  of  pluto- 
nium  on  their  properties  could  match  the 
riches  that  the  black  diamond  may  yet  pro- 
duce. Indeed,  unless  plutonlum  had  capital 
gains  and  depletion.  It  Is  likely  that  King 
Coal  would  stay  exactly  that — at  least  In  the 
minds  of  the  land  royalty  holders. 

AMERICA'S  MOST  PROFITABLE  COMPANTt 

Prom  plain,  green-painted  oflBces  In  Phil- 
adelphia's South  Broad  Street,  tall,  tweedy 
Edward  B.  Lelsenrlng  Jr.  runs  what  may  well 
be  the  most  profitable  company  in  all  of 
American  Industry.  Certainly  few  other  com- 
panies can  come  close  to  the  61  %  margin 
that  Lelsenrlng's  Virginia  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 
shows  on  its  revenues.  By  way  of  compari- 
son, mighty  General  Motors  brings  10.2%  of 
its  sales  doUars  down  to  net.  AT&T  15.5%  and 
U.S.  Steel  5.7%. 

Though  it  has  large  holdings  of  railroad 
stocks.  Virginia  Coal  &  Iron  obtains  54%  of 
its  income  from  coal  royalties  and  stumpage 
(the  highly  profitable,  depletion-blessed 
trees  that  grow  in  the  soil  over  its  diggings) . 
All  told,  Virginia  Coal  leases  out  10.000  acres 
of  land  in  West  Virginia.  100,000  acres  in 
Kentucky  and  southwestern  Virginia  and 
5.000  acres  in  western  Pennsylvania.  In  West 
Virginia  alone,  its  lands  are  estimated  to 
hold  116.9  million  tons  of  coal. 

Lelsenrlng  carries  nearly  all  the  income 
from  these  activities  right  down  to  net.  Dur- 
ing 1964,  for  example,  royalties,  dividends 
and  rental  on  a  coke  plant  gave  Virginia  Coal 
&  Iron  a  total  income  of  $2.5  million.  From 
that  came  expenses  of  $745,875,  hardly 
enough  to  pay  the  Ealarles  of  three  steel  exec- 
utives. Thanks  to  depletion  and  capital  gains, 
taxes  took  out  $221.139— leaving  net  earn- 
ings of  $1.5  mlUlon.  w  61%  of  Virginia  Coal 
&  Iron's  total  income. 
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SPACE  SPIN-OFF 
HECHLEIl    of    West 


many  benefits  to  all  mankind  which  are 
developing  out  of  the  space  program,  and 
this  excellent  summary  deserves  wide  at- 
tention : 

Space   Makes   Haste:    NASA   Rushes   Space 
Spin-Off  to  the  Ptiblic 


Virginia 

asked  and  was  gii-en  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  lof  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  July  1969  issue  of  Govern- 
ment Executive  tntludes  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle   by    Leon   Sfiloss    concerning    the 


(By  Leon  Shloss) 

HIGHLIGHTS 

1.  The  general  public  is  not  aware  of  the 
myriad  lienefits  to  mankind  which  are  de- 
veloping out  of  the  U.S.  space  program. 

2.  Congress  is,  naturally,  made  aware  of 
this  public  lack  of  understanding,  and  ex- 
presses its  dissatisfaction  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
(NASA). 

3.  NASA,  which  concedes  that  its  biggest 
problem  is  getting  the  word  to  the  public, 
nevertheless  has  a  sparkling  record  of  stim- 
ulating industry  into  development  of  space 
spin-off. 

4.  More  than  3,000  Innovations  in  the 
fields  of  medicine,  education,  manufacturing 
and  others  have  been,  or  are  being  developed, 
to  bring  the  public  a  huge  payoff. 

5.  Meanwhile,  new  techniques  are  being 
developed  to  speed  identification  and  docu- 
mentation of  space  spin-off. 

As  FYank  Borman,  Jim  Lovell  and  Bill  An- 
ders continued  to  recite  the  first  10  verses 
of  Genesis,  the  girl  baby  continued  tb  breathe 
easily.  If  she  had  not,  for  as  little  as  10  sec- 
onds, a  buzzer  easily  heard  50  feet  away, 
would  have  sent  a  nurse  rushing  for  correc- 
tive action. 

The  child  had  undergone  a  tracheotomy, 
an  operation  requiring  an  incision  of  the 
windpipe  to  restore  the  free  Inhaling  and 
exhaling  of  air.  Clogging  by  mucous  of  the 
breathing  tubes  which  are  Inserted  has  been 
a  problem  requiring  constant  watch. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve  1968,  and  Borman, 
Lovell  and  Anders  were  circling  the  moon 
In  Apollo  8  in  man's  most  challenging  adven- 
ture since  Christopher  Columbus.  Without 
the  development  of  the  tiny  sensor  and  radio 
transmitter  that  was  monitoring  the  life  of 
the  four-month  baby  they  might  not  have 
been  there. 

The  sensor  and  transmitter  were  developed 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration (NASA)  for  such  tasks  as  ra- 
dioing electrocardlogrEims  from  subjects  be- 
ing tested  in  a  centrifuge,  as  all  astronauts 
are. 

Despite  this  example,  which  has  Innumer- 
able counterparts,  NASA  still  feels  its  biggest 
problem  is  creating  public  understanding  of 
the  practical  benefits  which  are  spinning 
off  the  space  progrram  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon  In  this  decade. 

mandate    TO    DISSEMINATE 

The  Space  Act  of  1958,  written  after  the 
Soviets'  Sputnik  I  had  shocked  the  U.S.  Into 
action,  was  explicit:  "Each  contract  entered 
Into  for  the  i>erformance  of  any  work  shall 
contain  effective  provisions  under  which  such 
party  shall  furnish  promptly  ...  a  written 
report  containing  full  and  complete  tech- 
nical information  concerning  any  Invention, 
discovery.  Improvement  or  Innovation  which 
may  be  made  In  the  performance  of  any  such 
work.  The  Administration,  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  shall  .  .  .  pro- 
vide for  the  widest  practicable  and  appro- 
priate dissemination  of  Information  con- 
cerning its  activities  and  the  results  there- 
of." 

NASA  has  worked  very  hard  to  execute  the 
mandate.  In  1962,  when  the  first  results  of 
its  all-out  space  effort  began  to  show,  it  es- 
tablished an  OfBce  of  Applications  to  capi- 
talize on  the  Indirect  benefits.  A  year  later 
this  became  the  Office  of  Technology  Utiliza- 
tion (period)  with  three  divisions:  Scien- 
tific and  Technical  Information,  Technology 
Utilization  and  Management  Assistance. 
Running  the  show  today  are  Dr.  Richard  L. 
Lesher.  Assistant  NASA  Administrator,  and 
his  deputy,  Melvin  S.  Day. 


To  judge  progress,  read  these  portions  of 
Lesher's  testimony  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  on  March 
13,  1969,  in  seeking  a  $5-milllon  appropria- 
tion: 

"The  Technology  Utilization  Program  Is 
designed  to  explore  and  develop  practical 
ways  of  transferring  new  aerospace  tech- 
nology to  such  diverse  fields  as  health  care, 
air  pollution,  automotive  and  aircraft  safety, 
law  enforcement  and  education,  as  well  as  to 
industry.  By  encouraging  the  multiple  use  of 
aerospace  technology  in  such  fields  as  these 
the  public  will  realize  an  additional  return 
on  its  Investment  in  aeronautical  and  space 
activities. 

"In  addition  the  program  is  providing 
valuable  new  knowledge  concerning  the 
process  of  technology  transfer  itself  to  those 
who  are  concerned  with  the  cost  of  duplica- 
tion i'  -search  and  development  and  those 
conce.-.jd  with  the  time  lag  between  R&D 
results  and  their  effective  utilization  in  the 
economy." 

Some  of  the  benfefits  Lesher  was  talking 
about  when  he  said  In  a  February  27  ad- 
dress: "New  products  and  processes  de- 
veloped to  meet  the  exacting  requirements 
of  space  exploration  are  beginning  to  appear 
in  American  stores,  factories  and  hospitals," 
are: 

WHAT    MAKES    NASA    SPIN-OFF 

Or  rather,  who  directs  the  NASA  program 
to  transfer  the  discoveries  made  in  space 
research  to  public  benefit? 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Lesher,  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Technology  Utilization.  A  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  native  Lesher  earned  his  bach- 
elor's degree  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh; 
master's  from  Pennsylvania  State  University; 
doctorate  from  Indiana  University.  With 
NASA  since  1964,  he  coauthored  a  compre- 
hensive report  for  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  Technology,  Automation  and  Eco- 
nomic Progress.  Lesher  represents  NASA  be- 
fore congressional  committees.  (He  resigned 
in  late  May.) 

Melvin  S.  Day.  Deputy  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Technology  Utilization.  Native 
of  Maine,  a  Bates  College  graduate.  Day 
Joined  NASA  in  1960.  He  is  responsible  for 
the  planning  and  direction  of  NASA  activi- 
ties for  acquiring  and  processing  the  world's 
aerospace  scientific  and  technical  informa- 
tion for  use  In  the  U.S.  aerospace  programs 
and  for  obtaining  the  widest  appropriate 
dissemination  of  NASA  scientific  and  tech- 
nological information.  (Day  currently  is  act- 
ing Assistant  NASA  Administrator.) 

SOME    OF   the    SPIN-OFF 

As  a  result  of  cleanliness  requirements  for 
space  components  the  largest  "clean  rooms" 
in  the  world — rooms  which  hospitals  are  now 
emulating. 

Requirements  of  the  space  program  for  a 
world-wide  communications  network  de- 
manded major  improvements  in  computer 
technology.  Over  600  NASA  computers  now 
comprise  the  largest  and  most  advanced  com- 
munications system  in  the  world. 

The  fuel  cell,  which  had  lain  dormant  for 
many  years,  was  activated  to  power  space- 
craft in  orbit.  Thirty  public  utility  companies 
now  have  a  $27-million  program  for  the  adap- 
tation of  the  fuel  cell  for  home  power  units. 
It  is  also  being  developed  for  possible  use  In 
smog-free  automobiles. 

Builders  of  giant  rockets  at  the  Marshall 
Space  Plight  Center  Invented  an  electro- 
magnetic hammer  that  causes  metal  to  flow 
like  soft  plastic  and  allows  one  to  smooth 
and  shape  metal  without  weakening  it.  The 
new  tool  is  now  being  used  in  shipbuilding, 
the  automobile  Industry  and  aircraft  fac- 
tories. 

A  computer  technique  that  was  used  to 
enhance  television  pictures  of  the  moon  and 
Mars  sent  back  by  Surveyor  and  Mariner 
spacecraft  Is  now  being  developed  to  clarify 
medical  X-ray  photographs. 
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Research  for  spacecraft  trajectory  models 
has  been  compressed  Into  a  new  educational 
device  that  permits  a  student  to  determine 
quickly  the  relative  positions  of  the  planets 
on  any  day  between  the  years  1900  and  2000. 
Sales  total  thousands  of  dollars. 

Studies  at  the  Langley  Research  Center  In 
Virginia  on  the  causes  of  airplane  landing  ac- 
cidents on  wet  runways  have  led  to  safer 
designs  for  highway  and  airport  runway  sur- 
faces and  have  already  saved  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  many  lives  by  reducing  the  number 
of  rainy-day  accidents.  Fifteen  major  air- 
ports have  modified  runways  and  25  states 
are  experimenting  with  treacherous  sections 
of  highways,  based  on  this  new  knowledge. 
In  most  experiments,  rainy-day  accidents 
have  been  reduced  by  90  percent. 

An  Instrument  designed  to  measure  air 
pressures  on  small  flight  models  In  wind- 
tunnel  tests  has  been  adapted  to  measure 
blood  pressure  The  sensor  Is  so  small  It  can 
be  Inserted  Into  an  artery  through  an  ordi- 
nary hypodermic  needle  and  then  maneu- 
vered through  the  artery  Into  the  heart. 

An  unusually  tough  coating  developed  for 
sp£icecraft  is  the  basis  of  a  new  long-wearing 
paint  now  being  developed  for  consumer  use. 
More  than  100  companies  have  expressed  in- 
terest In  this  paint,  and  25  have  been  licensed 
to  produce  it. 

A  six- legged  vehicle  proposed  b^  a  NASA 
contractor  for  unmanned  exploration  of  the 
moon  has  been  redesigned  as  a  walking 
chair  for  crippled  children.  It  can  cross  rough 
terrains  and  surmount  obstacles  that  would 
stop  an  ordinary  wheelchair. 

A  plastic-metallic  spray  for  attaching  heart 
electrodes  to  NASA  test  pilots  Is  being  used 
exfterimentally  in  equipment  with  which 
electrocardiograms  of  ambulance  patients 
can  be  flashed  ahead  by  radio  to  a  hospital 
receiving  room. 

Marked  gains  have  been  made  In  Improved 
weather  forecasts  as  a  result  of  regular  world- 
wide satellite  observations.  More  than  two 
million  weather  photos  have  been  trans- 
mitted from  U.S.  meteorological  satellites, 
Including  observations  of  practically  every 
hurricane,  typhoon  and  tropical  disturbance. 
The  p)otentlal  economic  Impact  of  Improved 
long-range  forecasting  Is  still  greater:  an 
estimated  $2  to  2.5  billion  In  annual  savings 
in  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing,  cc«nmerce, 
transportation  and  other  fields. 

New  alloys  have  resulted  from  a  discovery 
by  NASA  metallurgists  that  a  hexagonal 
crystal  structure  makes  better  bearings  than 
any  other  form  of  crystal  structure;  these 
alloys  will  be  useful  In  many  Industrial  ap- 
plications and  possibly  In  making  artificial 
hip  joints. 

A  tiny  remote  sensor  designed  to  rei>ort 
extremes  of  temperature  in  spacecraft  is  now 
being  sold  to  laboratories  and  Industrial 
plants  as  a  probe  for  measuring  temperatures 
accurately  in  Inaccessible  places. 

A  modification  of  a  NASA  technique  of 
polishing  metal  mtisters  for  shaping  elliptical 
glass  mirrors  is  being  used  Industrially  In 
making  projectors  of  bowling  scores.  Cur- 
rently, 400,000  of  these  mirrors  are  being 
produced. 

A  NASA-developed,  self-osciUatlng  con- 
verter has  been  Incorporated  by  a  New  Eng- 
land electronics  firm  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  battery-operated,  lightweight,  portable  sys- 
tem for  Ughtlng  airplane  runways. 

A  self-balancing  beam,  another  NASA  de- 
velopment, has  been  credited  with  making 
dam  construction  both  safer  and  easier. 

Small  biosensors  used  to  monitor  test 
pilots'  physical  conditions  at  all  times  dur- 
ing flight  are  being  used  in  hospitals  to 
permit  one  nurse,  seated  at  a  console,  to 
monitor  the  condition  of  many  patients  at 
the  same  time. 

A  miniature  device  developed  at  Jet  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory  to  measure  stresses  In 
solid  rockets  Is  about  to  b«  tised  by  a  Uni- 


versity of  Minnesota  Medical  School  team 
of  researchers  to  seek  to  find  out  why  bones 
tend  to  become  brittle  as  people  grow  older. 

Technology  generated  In  developing  edible 
plastic  films  that  could  be  used  to  package 
food  for  astronauts  on  filght  missions  first 
resulted  In  commercially  available  films  of 
that  nature.  Now  it  Is  a  likely  answer  for 
Baylor  College  of  Medicine's  need  for  bio- 
compatible materials  that  can  be  used  to 
make  waterproof  and  bacteria-proof  certain 
cardiovascular  prosthetic  devices,  such  as 
aorta  replacements  and  artificial  ventricle 
units. 

One  of  NASA's  earliest  spin-offs  was  a 
thermal  coating  for  spacecraft  that  has  be- 
come a  commercial  paint  of  special  promise. 
The  coating  remains  intact  when  heated  to 
1,300°P  and  cooled  to  minus  320''P.  A  Tech 
Brief,  one  of  NASA's  dissemination  tech- 
niques, brought  more  than  1.000  requests  for 
further  Information.  NASA  granted  24  firms 
royalty-free  licenses  to  make  and  market 
the  product:  22  additional  companies  are 
evaluating  the  formula.  One  company  has 
already  introduced  the  sillcote  coating  as 
an  unusually  durable  household  paint,  and 
plans  to  sell  it  also  as  a  corrorion-reslstant 
industrial  coating. 

The  foregoing  Is  a  random  selection  from 
the  3,000-plus  NASA-spawned  Innovations, 
most  of  which  are  available  to  American  In- 
dustry for  royalty-free  license.  But  there  has 
been  a  grave  concomitant  problem,  that  of 
getting  the  show  on  the  road.  It  is  a  fact  that 
a  gap  of  years — sometimes  as  long  as  half 
a  century — lies  between  perception  of  a  new 
idea  and  Its  practical  appllcaflon.  Michael 
Parraday  produced  an  electric  motor  In  1840, 
but  it  was  not  put  to  use  until  40  years 
later.  Even  adapting  the  military  jet  engine 
to  commercial  use  took  more  than  10  years. 
To  cope  with  its  statutory  obligation  to  fa- 
cilitate the  transfer  of  aerospace  technology 
to  nonaerospace  uses,  NASA's  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Utilization  has  placed  heavy  empha- 
sis on  two  steps — identification  of  innova- 
tions and  documentation  of  them. 

The  scientific  and  technical  Information 
system  now  houses  700.000  documents.  In- 
dexed on  computer  tapes  for  Instant  re- 
trieval. This  system  is  growing  at  the  rate  of 
6.000  documents  per  month.  The  other  sys- 
tem has  new  technology  as  its  basic  resource. 
These  materials  are  made  available  to  In- 
dustry through  standard  techniques.  But 
they  are  eiIso  distributed  to  fee-paying,  in- 
dustrial clients  who  subscribe  to  the  serv- 
ices of  Regional  Dissemination  Centers  op- 
erated by  universities  or  research  institutes. 
These  provide  tailored  problem-solving  and 
educational  services  to  industry  by  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  client  companies,  both 
large  and  small,  whatever  new  scientific  and 
technical  information — principally  from 
NASA's  computer-controlled  stockpile  of 
knowledge — is  of  direct  and  immediate  rele- 
vance to  the  individual  client's  problems, 
objectives  and  interests.  The  companies  pay 
fees  for  these  services  on  a  scale  commen- 
surate ydtb  their  size  and  the  extent  of  the 
services  they  want. 

The  RDCs  start  out  with  NASA's  financial 
support  and  draw  at  will  upon  its  scientific 
and  technical  information  system,  but  are 
expected  to  become  self-supporting  on  the 
fees  they  earn  from  Industry. 

The  RDCs  themselves  have  secondary  bene- 
fits to  the  universities  where  they  are  located. 
At  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  since  the 
RDr!  located  there  began  functioning,  the 
Graduate  School  of  Library  and  Information 
Sciences  has  been  developed  and  strength- 
ened until  It  is  now  the  biggest  in  the  United 
States;  it  was  one  of  the  smallest  only  four 
years  ago. 

So  far,  the  services  of  the  RDCs  have 
proved  useful  to  companies  In  creating  new 
products;  Improving  production  processes; 
establishing  research  and  development  pri- 


orities; avoiding  duplication  of  research  al- 
ready done  elsewhere;  aoid  Improving  man- 
agerial practices. 

NASA  is  not  unproud  of  Its  record  In  trans- 
fer of  technology  for  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  numbers.  But  it  has  further 
goals.  For  instance: 

GOALS    OF   the    FUTUHE 

Exp>ansion  of  conununlcatlons  In  space 
to  provide  direct  television  broadcasting  to 
receivers  In  homes  and  public  buildings  all 
over  the  world.  The  vtse  of  such  satellites  as 
an  educational  tool  could  lead  to  one  of  the 
greatest  breakthroughs  in  mass  education 
history;  bringing  vast  new  knowledge  and 
Information  to  literally  billions  of  people. 

If  present  rates  of  population  growth  con- 
tinue, it  is  estimated  that  the  world's  popu- 
lation will  double  by  the  year  2000,  totaling 
from  six-  to  seven-billion  people.  And  in 
another  35  years,  it  will  double  again,  total- 
ing from  12  to  14  billion.  At  the  present  rate, 
one  third  of  all  the  people  ever  born  In  the 
history  of  man  will  be  members  of  the 
living  generation  within  100  years  from  now. 
The  daily  task  of  "providing  the  barest  mini- 
mum of  food,  clothing  and  shelter  to  these 
multitudes  will  be  unbelievably  difficult,  to 
say  nothing  of  raising  standards  of  living, 
health  and  education.  Satellites  in  Earth  or- 
bit, equipped  with  suitable  sensing  equip- 
ment, could  search  for  and  monitor  the 
world's  food  resources.  They  would  be  able 
to  take  regular  inventories  of  food  supplies. 
They  could  even  tell  the  caxises  of  crop  dis- 
eases and  deficiencies,  such  as  lack  of  water, 
chemical  Imbalance,  frostbite.  Recording  the 
movement  of  plankton,  which  feed  the  fish 
in  the  oceans,  could  do  a  lot  for  the  fish- 
ing Industry.  For  where  the  plankton  go.  the 
fish  go. 

Early  detection  of  forest  fires  could  help 
fire  fighters  save  crops  and  reduce  timber 
losses. 

Geologic  photographic  mapping  from 
an  orbiting  spacecraft  would,  for  many  pur- 
poses, be  uniquely  superior  to  aerial  map- 
ping. One  spacecraft  photograph  can  cover 
the  area  of  hundreds  of  aerial  photographs, 
besides  showing  various  phenomena  that  do 
not  appear  in  the  aerial  pictures. 

A  variety  of  remote  sensing  techniques 
could  detect  and  study  the  world's  mineral 
and  oil  reserves.  Inland  water  supplies  and 
many  other  of  the  world's  resources.  It  would 
even  be  possible  to  locate  underground  fresh 
water  reserves  and  springs  by  measuring  the 
small  differences  in  soil  temperatures  above 
them.  Such  streams  hold  thousands  of  times 
more  water  than  all  known  surface  rivers. 

Special  tribute  to  NASA's  spin-off  effort 
has  been  paid  by  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Bispllng- 
hoff.  president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  and  Dr.  Roger 
W.  Heyns,  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
California  (Berkeley).  BlspUnghoff  said: 
"Some  educators  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
stimulus  to  education  is  overwhelmingly  the 
most  important  by-product  of  the  Fp>ace  pro- 
gram." 

Heyns  said:  "NASA  has  shown  that  it  is 
possible  to  structure  an  institution  in  such 
a  way  that  managerial  decisions  can  be  made, 
not  drifted  into.  It  Is  possible  to  develop  In- 
formation and  feedback  systems  so  that 
policy  decisions  are  more  than  someone's 
best  guess  about  something  he  knows  little 
about.  It  Is  possible  to  develop  policy  ra- 
tionales so  that  decisions  represent  some- 
thing approaching  principled  conclusions 
rather  than  random  prejudices." 


A  BACKWARD  STEP 

'Mr.  liOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
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lems adequately  can  only  be  met  by  the 
Federal  Government.  I  have  never  heard 
this  thought  more  eloquently  stated  than 
by  a  welfare  recipient  of  Beaufort 
County,  S.C,  who  testified  before  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Agriculture  Department 
last  March.  "As  poor  people,"  he  said, 
"we  must  quit  playing  the  role  of 
Lazarus.  We  have  been  eating  the  crumbs 
from  the  rich  man's  table  for  too  long, 
eating  what  the  rich  man  does  not  want. 
We  have  been  wandering  for  over  200 
years.  The  Government  cannot  say  they 
don't  have  the  money.  They  do  have  it, 
and  I  know  they  have  it  because  the 
money  they  spend  on  missiles  and  trying 
to  put  man  on  the  moon  with  so  many 
people  hungry  and  dying  from  malnu- 
trition— it  does  not  make  sense." 

Representative  Chisholm  said  when 
we  introduced  this  legislation: 

What  we  propose  ...  Is  the  minimum 
that  must  be  accomplished  immediately. 
Drastic  reforms  are  needed  to  begin  to  ease 
the  despair  of  our  disadvantaged,  but  we 
recommend  intermediate  steps  to  save  our 
cities  from  bankruptcy  and  the  citizens  from 
hopelessness. 

The  President  could  do  no  better  than 
to  keep  these  words  in  mind  as  he  drafts 
his  own  proposals. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent;  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Farbstein  for  Wednesday,  Au- 
gust 6,  1969,  on  account  of  death  of  a 
dear  friend. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Foreman  ) ,  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Rhodes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bray,  for  10  minutes,  on  August  6, 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alexander),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cohelan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  for  60  minutes,  on 
August  6. 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Riecle  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Gude  <at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hall) 
during  the  debate  in  the  Conmiittee  of 
the  Whole  today  on  the  BoUing-Ana- 
costia  complex. 

Mr.  Sandman  and  Mr.  King  prior  to 
the  vote  on  the  Reuss  amendment  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Leggett  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  debate  today  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  MiKVA  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
following  remarks  by  Mr.  Gude  and  Mr. 
Obey. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Foreman)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Wydler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  MizE. 

Mr.  RiEGLE. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  O'KossKi. 

Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RUPPE. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alexander),  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rees  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Nedzi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Ottincer. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ICHORD. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Powell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MncvA. 

Mr.  Podell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Donohue  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  August  6,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1026.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics) , 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July  1968-Aprll  1969,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  10(d)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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1027.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Oenecal 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  improvements  made  in  the  medical  care 
cost  accounting  system  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1028.  A  letter  from  the  Coromlssloner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third-  and  sixth-prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1029.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thority contained  In  section  212(d)  (3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  ex- 
ercised in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr  HENDERSON:  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  12979.  A  blU  to 
amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  revise, 
clarify,  and  extend  the  provisions  relating  to 
court  leave  for  employees  of  the  United  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No.  91- 
414) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  502.  Resolution  re- 
lating to  the  per  annum  gross  rates  of  pay  of 
certain  positions  imder  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (Rept.  No.  91-415).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  1373.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (Rept.  No.  91-426).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  513.  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  13270,  a  blU  to  re- 
form the  income  tax  laws  (Rept.  No.  91-427) . 
Referred   to    the   House   Calendar. 


Referred  to  the   Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HR.  3571.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Mlloye  M.  Sokltch  (Rept.  No.  91-421). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  8694.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Capt. 
John  T.  Lawlor  (ret.);  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-422) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALDIE:  CJommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  8904.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul  An- 
thony Kelly.  (Rept.  No.  91-423).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALDIE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9910.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Hannibal  B. 
Taylor;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-424). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  10658.  A  bill  conferring  jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear, 
determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  Philip  J.  Plchman;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-425).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  WALDIE :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  83.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  civilian 
employees  and  former  civilian  employees  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  (Rept.  No.  91- 
416).  Referred  to  the  CJommlttee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALDIE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  728.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Richard 
L.  Schumaker,  U.S.  Army  (Rept.  No.  91-417). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hotise. 

Mr.  WALDIE :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yvonne  Davis; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-418).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALDIE :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  901.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  D. 
Pender;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-419). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  2302.  A  bUl  for  the  relief 
of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas;    (Repi;.  No.  91-420). 


PUBLIC   BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  13314.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of   Transportation   to   estab'.teh   safety 
standards,    rules,    and    regulations    for   rail- 
road equipment,  trackage,  facilities,  and  op- 
erations, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CELLER : 
H.R.  13315.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authority 
for  exemptions  from  the  anUtrust  laws  to 
assist   in  safeguarding  the   balance-of-pay- 
ments  positions  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13316.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  maximum 
salaries  for  full-  and  part-time  U.S.  magis- 
trates; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H.R.  13317.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  help  cities  and  communities 
of  the  United  States  develop  and  carry  out 
Intensive  local  programs  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  13318.  A  biU  to  provide  that  Federal 
assistance  to  a  State  or  local  government  or 
agency  for  rehabilitation  or  renovation  of 
housing  and  for  enforcement  of  local  or 
State  housing  codes  under  the  urban  renewal 
program,  the  public  housing  program,  or  the 
model  cities  program,  or  under  any  other  pro- 
gram involving  the  provision  by  State  or  local 
governments  of  housing  or  related  facilities, 
shall  be  made  available  only  on  condition 
that  the  recipient  submit  and  carry  out  an 
effective  plan  for  eliminating  the  causes  of 
lead-based  .paint  poisoning;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  13319.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for 
the  estabUshment  of  a  National  Drug  Testing 
and  Evaluation  Center,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13320.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  help  cities  and  communities 
of  the  United  States  develop  and  carry  out 
intensive  local  programs  to  detect  and  treat 
Incidents  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HR.  13321.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  after 
1970  no  oU  or  gas  depletion  deduction  shall 
t>e  allowed  a  company  which  Is  engaged  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  in  the  sale  to  consumers 


of  petroleum  products  containing  lead;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
H.R.  13322.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  h»lf  dollar  in  honor 
of  the  Apollo  11  flight  and  the  astronauts 
who  made  It;  to  the  (Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.R.  13323.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  system  for 
the  sharing  of  certain  Federal  revenues  with 
the  States;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL : 
H  R.  13324.  A  bill  to  continue  the  Golden 
Eagle  program  esUblUhed  under  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

HR.  13325.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  lifetime  fee  for  persons  65 
years  of  age  or  over  for  admission  to  outdoor 
recreation  areas  administered  by  certain 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  (Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  MICHEL: 
HR.  13326  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  be  used  for  the  elimination  of  cer- 
tain rail-highway  grade  crossings  in  the  State 
of  Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  NICHOLS; 
H.R.  13327.  A  bill  to  strengthen  voluntary 
agricultural  organizations,  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  marketing  of  agricultural  products, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois : 
H.R.  13328.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  $1,680 
to  83.600  the  annual  amount  Individuals  are 
permitted  to  earn  without  suffering  deduc- 
tions from  the  insurance  benefits  payable  to 
them  under  such  title;  tp  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

H.R.  13329.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cost-of-living 
Increases  In  the  insurance  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  13330.  A   bill    to    authorize    the   U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  grants 
to   elementary   and   secondary   schools   and 
other  educational  institutions  for  the  con- 
duct of  special  educational  programs  and  ac- 
tivities concerning  the  use  of  drugs,  and  for 
other  related  educational  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RUTH: 
H.R.  13331.  A   bill   to   permit   the   Federal 
Goverrunent  to  further  assjgj.  the  States  In 
the  control  of  Illegal  gambling,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  13332.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  in- 
terstate facilities,  including  the  maUs,   for 
the   transportation   of  certain   materials  to 
minors;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJi.  13333.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Ball  Re- 
form Act  of  1966  to  authorize  consideration 
of  danger  to  the  community  in  setting  con- 
ditions of  release,  to  provide  for  pretrial  de- 
tention of  dangerous  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
US  13334.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  exclude  from  the  U.S.  malls 
as  a  special  category  of  nonmaUable  matter 
certain  obscene  material  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  to  minors,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H  R.  13335.  A  bUl  to  provide  more  efficient 
and  convenient  passport  services  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio : 
HJl  13336.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  quarantine  sta- 
tion and  to  permit  the  entry  therein  of  ani- 
mals from  any  country  and  the  subsequent 
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tempore. 

The  Chaplain. 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.E 
prayer: 
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(for  himself  and   Mr. 
Anderson  of  California. 
Mr.     Bingham,     Mr. 
California,   Mr.    Button, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
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By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  13341.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Drug  Test- 
ing and  Evaluation  Center,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13342.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  general  In- 
crease of  25  percent  In  the  amount  of  the 
benefits  payable  thereunder  (with  a  mini- 
mum old-age  benefit  of  $100),  to  provide  for 
cost-of-living  increases  in  such  benefits  In 
the  future,  to  increase  the  amounts  individ- 
uals may  earn  without  suffering  deductions 
from  such  benefits,  and  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  such  act  so  as  to  include  eye  care,  dental 
care,  hearing  aids,  and  routine  physical  ex- 
aminations within  the  services  covered  by 
the  Insurance  program  established  by  part 
B  of  such  title,  and  lor  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  13343.  A  bill  to  provide  more  efficient 
and  convenient  passport  services  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H  R.  13344.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  13,  1946,  relating  to  Federal  partici- 
pation in  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores 
of  the  United  States,  its  territories,  and  p>os- 
sesslons,  to  include  privately  owned  prop- 
ertv;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  13345.  A  bill  to  create  a  Federal  In- 
surance Guaranty  Corporation  to  protect 
the  American  public  against  certain  insur- 
ance company  insolvencies;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SCHERLE: 
H.R.  13346.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemp- 
tion for  a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  de- 
pendent, and  the  additional  exemptions  for 
old  age  and  blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  13347.  A  bill  providing  for  a  mora- 
torium on  the  discontinuance  or  reduction 
of  railroad  passenger  train  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Frey. 
Mr.  Hammerschhidt.  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan,  and  Mr. 
Pike)  : 
H.R.  13348.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  return  to  the 
sender  of  pandering  advertisements  mailed  to 
and  refused  by  an  addressee,  at  a  charge  to 
the  sender  of  all  mall-handling  and  admin- 
istrative costs  to  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ash- 
ley, and  Mr.  Widnall)  : 
H.J.   Res.  864.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  extension  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currencv. 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Biester.  Mr.  Brock.  Mr.  Bush,  Mr. 
Fret,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr,  Hogan,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan,   Mr.    Pettis,    Mr.    Riegle,    Mr. 
RuppE,    Mr.    Steiger    of    Wisconsin, 
and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  : 
H.J.   Res.   865.   Joint   resolution   proposing 
an   amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  in  Federal  elections  shall  not  be  denied 
on   account  of   age   to   persons   who  are    18 
years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.J.  Res.  866.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clauae  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.   13349.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Christine  Munoz  de  Reyes  and  Juan  Pedro 
Reyes-Munoz;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H.R.  13350.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasqua 
Porzia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  MIKVA: 
H.R.  13351.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mllena 
Rastlc;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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at  11  o'clock  a.m,  and 
by  the  President  pro 

the  Reverend  Edward 
offered  the  following 


no  man  hath  seen,  but 

us  in  word  and  human 

of  Thee  grow  dim 

to  overwhelm  us,  may 

fulfill  Thy  will.  When 

iaiowledge  is  confused, 

Teach  us  the  invinci- 

the    reality    of    a 

transcends     race, 

,  and  the  power  of  the 

fills. 

our  labors  here  that  as 

now  also  that  we  serve 

made  and  preserved 

Thou  revive  in  all  the 

the  pure  religion  and 

which  equip  us  for 

in  which  we  live. 

we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, August  4,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


request  of  the  joint  leadership  that  there 
be  no  meetings  of  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
business  and  the  laying  down  of  the  un- 
finished business  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  take  cognizance  of  that 
request. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  the 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  *Mr. 
Gravel)  is  supposed  to  be  recognized  at 
this  time.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator for  not  to  exceed  40  minutes. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Montana  de- 
sire the  Senator  from  Alaska  to  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  I  do. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me,  without 
losing  any  of  his  time? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana. 
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THE  NIXON  ASIAN  POLICY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
read  an  excellent  editorial  entitled  "Good 
Sense  in  Asia."  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  today.  The  editorial 
concentrates  on  the  initiative  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  ex- 
plaining a  new  thesis  in  the  field  of 
American  policy  In  the  Pacific  area.  I  am 
referring,  of  course,  to  the  so-called 
Nixon  doctrine,  which,  in  my  opinion,  in- 
dicates a  shift  away  from  an  old,  vested 
policy  which  h&s  outlived  its  usefulness 
in  many  respects,  and  a  veering  toward 
a  new  policy  more  in  accord  with  the 
realities  of  the  region  as  it  exists  today. 

As  I  understand  the  Nixon  policy,  it 
is  a  watershed  in  the  history  of  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Pacific  region.  On  the  basis 
of  what  the  President  said  in  Guam, 
what  he  stated,  according  to  the  press,  in 
the  various  Asian  countries  he  visited, 
and  what  he  told  the  joint  leadership  at 
the  White  House  on  yesterday  morning, 
I  commend  the  President  for  the  inaugu- 
ration of  this  new  policy  as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  As  I  understand  the  pol- 
icy, among  other  things,  it  precludes  in- 
tervention in  the  case  of  internal  sub- 
version; and  I  think  that  is  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

Furthermore,  it  emphasizes  that  we  are 
primarily  a  Pacific  power  with  peripheral 
interests  on  the  Asian  mainland. 

It  is  my  belief,  also,  that  what  the 
President  intended — and  intends — is  that 
there  should  be  greater  cooperation 
among  the  nations  of  Asia,  with  assur- 
ances that  the  United  States  will  give  the 
most  serious  consideration  to  economic 
means  to  help  them  achieve  and  main- 
tain stability,  make  them  less  dependent 
on  help  from  the  outside — in  this  case, 
the  United  States — and  in  effect  create  a 
spirit  and  a  feeling  of  interdependency 
rather  than  rely  on  continued  depend- 
ence on  us. 

So  I  congratulate  the  President  for 
this  bold  move,  this  good  move,  this  real- 
istic move,  and  state  that,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  fully  support  him  in  his 
efforts.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  Senate 
supports  him  in  his  efforts.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  American  people  support 
him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  referred  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  Sense  in  Asia 

President  Nixon's  Intention  to  "lower  the. 
profile"  of  U.S.  Influence  In  Asia  represents 
an  encouragingly  enlightened  attitude;  If  he 
remains  firm  in  such  a  policy,  the  positive 
effects  on  future  U.S.  relations  with  Asia  and 
other  areas  could  be  great  Indeed. 

If  some  of  Mr.  Nixon's  public  statements 
have  caused  doubt  about  the  seriousness  of 
his  Intentions,  the  overall  Impression  remains 
that  his  basic  concept  of  the  U.S.  role  there 
has  changed.  He  has  endorsed  the  view  that 
Asians  must  solve  Asian  problems,  avoid  firm, 
broad  commitments  in  favor  of  a  selective 
flexible  policy,  and  promised  to  send  U.S. 
troops  only  to  aid  countries  threatened  by 
external  aggression,  rather  than  Internal  sub- 
version. Ptirthermore  he  has  insisted  on  these 
principles  even  when  confronted  by  the  ob- 
vious discomfort  they  give  his  Asian  hosts. 


To  a  certain  extent,  of  course,  Mr.  Nixon 
has  few  options.  The  combination  in  the  U.S. 
of  an  Inflated  economy,  new  awareness  of 
domestic  problems  and  dissatisfaction  with 
the  war  In  Vietnam  creates  great  pressure  to 
deemphaslze  foreign  commitments.  But  If  a 
limited  U.S.  role  in  Asia  reflects  conditions 
at  home,  it  may  also  prove  sensible  in  light 
of  Asian  realities. 

For  one  thing,  the  fear  of  Communist 
Chinese  expansionism  which  has  dominated 
U.S.  policy  for  so  long  may  now  no  longer 
be  valid.  China's  Internal  problems  have  re- 
duced her  capacity  for  serious  foreign  ad- 
ventures: for  the  time  being.  China  may 
well  be  too  preoccupied  with  protecting  her 
Soviet  borders  to  consider  extending  her  In- 
fluence further  in  the  Pacific. 

But  the  more  significant  assumption  un- 
derlying a  limited  Asian  policy  Is  Its  recogni- 
tion of  various  Asian  nationalisms  as  basic 
protection  against  subversion  or  aggression 
by  outside  powers.  Such  an  idea  can  hardly 
seem  comfortable  to  those  who  assess  defense 
capabUlty  in  traditional  terms,  but  there  Is 
some  evidence  that  it  may  have  new  validity 
in  light  of  recent  changes. 

For  the  decline  of  old  style  colonialism  has 
made  it  impossible  to  ignore  nationalism  in 
developing  countries.  Major  powers  can  no 
longer  get  away  with  overt  administrative 
control  of  developing  lands  for  economic  or 
political  benefit.  Leaders  of  small  countries 
thus  retain  some  capacity  to  frustrate  the 
major  power's  pursuit  of  Its  Interests,  per- 
haps enough  to  diminish  the  value  to  the 
major  power  of  such  a  relationship. 

If  the  United  States  has  had  its  problems 
with  the  South  Vietnamese,  the  Dominicans, 
and  the  Peruvians,  the  Soviet  Union  has  suf- 
fered Its  own  difficulties  with  the  Czechs  and 
the  Cubans.  The  prospect  of  like  frustra- 
tions must  figure  in  the  Chinese  calculations 
for  the  future  of  Asia. 

However  nerve  wracking  It  may  be  to  deal 
with  such  nationalism,  it  cannot  realistically 
be  Ignored;  thus  a  truly  forward  looking 
policy  would  hope  to  turn  it  to  the  benefit 
of  the  long  range  U.S.  Interest  In  the  peaceful, 
stable  development  of  Asia.  "We  should  ap- 
proach the  problems  of  Asia  in  judo  style," 
says  Edwin  O.  Relschauer,  former  U.S.  am- 
bassador to  Japan,  "not  trading  blow  for  blow 
with  the  forces  of  Asia,  but  so  adapting  our 
stance  as  to  let  those  forces  work  for  us." 

A  limited  Asian  policy  will  not  be  without 
problems.  Developing  a  viable  national  spirit 
may  still  take  many  years  in  some  countries; 
the  process  of  creating  sound  governments 
which  reflect  a  truly  objective  nationalism 
may  be  turbulent  for  Asian  nations.  Fur- 
thermore, the  pressure  remains  strong  on 
Asian  lands  to  get  along  with  China,  II  only 
because  of  geography.  The  ways  they  may 
choose  to  do  so,  even  as  they  maintain  a 
spirit  of  nationalism,  could  well  prove  ago- 
nizing for  a  President  pledged  to  a  limited 
Asian  policy. 

But  such  a  policy  does  represent  a  major 
departure  from  the  past  In  that  It  genuinely 
seems  to  ptrt  a  long  term  goal-encouraging 
independent  national  government  as  an  al- 
ternative to  hegemony  by  either  China  or 
the  U.S.  In  the  Pacific — ahead  of  short  term 
considerations.  Such  an  experiment,  which 
If  successful  could  also  apply  to  other  de- 
veloping arefts.  surely  deserves  a  chance.  Mr. 
Nixon  shows  good  sense  In  deciding  that  now 
Is  the  time  to  try  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  for  yielding. 


Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  for  his  can- 
did statement  with  regard  to  the  emerg- 
ing Nixon  doctrine.  I  agree  with  him.  We 
were  both  at  the  bipartisan  leadership 
meeting  at  the  White  House  yesterday, 
and  the  majority  leader  has  correctly 
stated,  in  my  judgment,  the  imjMrtance 
of  this  emerging  doctrine,  which  will 
develop  as  time  goes  on,  but  which  was 
initiated  in  the  Guam  declaration. 

In  that  declaration  the  President  has 
made  clear  that  the  new  policy  of  the 
United  States,  indeed,  is  not  to  under- 
take intervention  in  the  case  of  internal 
aggression  or  revolt  within  Asian  coun- 
tries. I  think  I  should  add  that  we  un- 
derstood the  President  to  make  the  point 
quite  clear  that  he  was  referring  to  in- 
tervention through  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel. 

The  President  has  made  clear  in  Guam, 
the  Philippines,  Bangkok,  and  Saigon 
that  the  United  States  intends  to  keep 
its  commitments.  But  he  has  also  made 
clear  that  the  United  States  does  not  in- 
tend to  expand  those  commitments  to 
involve  us  in  future  confrontations  with 
nonnuclear  powers,  such  as  that  which 
occurred  in  Vietnam.  I  think  it  is  very 
good,  indeed,  for  us  to  have  this  cl^ 
enunciation.  "^ 

I  may  interject  that  this  morning,  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Communications 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  we  are 
conducting  a  hearing  on  broadcast  li- 
censees in  television  and  radio.  We  are 
being  assured  of  the  responsibility  of 
broadcasters,  and  I  am,  as  usual,  im- 
pressed with  their  anxiety  to  impress  us 
with  their  objectivity.  But  I  cannot  for- 
get that  last  night,  on  the  various  chan- 
nels, as  I  turned  from  one  to  another  to 
get  the  news,  each  of  the  commentators 
was  indulging  in  what  I  call  categorical 
imperatives. 

They  were  all  saying  that  President 
Nixon  had  made  contradictory  state- 
ments in  the  different  countries  he  had 
visited.  Of  course,  being  Olympian  they 
neglected  to  state  what  the  contradictory 
statements  were.  After  all,  one  does  not 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  gods. 

They  were,  however,  selling  their  pitch 
to  move  semantically  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous,  and  somehow  their  un- 
suspecting viewer  was  required  to  beUeve 
that  their  statements  were  true  whfen, 
indeed,  they  were  not. 

I  submit  that  network  commentators, 
gilded  as  they  may  be  with  the  crust  of 
authority  if  not  omniscience,  at  least 
ought  to  explain  to  a  public  not  necessar- 
ily as  literate  or  as  fluent  as  they  are 
what  they  mean  when  they  say  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  statements  in  the  various 
countries  were  contradictory.  I  did  not 
find  them  so;  others  may.  But  let  us  at 
least  get  the  facts  before  us.  At  a  later 
date  I  expect  to  make  a  presentation  for 
the  Record  on  those  statements. 

In  the  first  place,  what  the  President 
was  doing  as  he  proceeded  to  each  coun- 
try and  discussed  the  problems  of  maxi- 
mum interest  to  those  countries,  was  to 
say  in  each  country,  "This  is  the  way  the 
United  States  views  our  relationship  to 
you,  past,  present,  and  future." 
He  said  to  us  yesterday  that  this  is  the 
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not  wish  the  int 
through  their 
true   we   have 


first  time  a  Presidential  visit  has  been 
made  without  mailing  any  promises, 
without  making  any  commitments,  and 
without  agreeing  to  lay  out  any  money. 
He  said  the  Asian  governments  involved 
were  anxious  tli|emselves  to  settle  their 
own  affairs  internally  and  that  they  did 
ention  of  great  powers 
ilitary  personnel.  It  Is 
me  treaty  obligations 
whereby  we  do  siipply  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid.  This  jls  particularly  true  in 
esident  stated  that  our 
commitments  tolcontinue  to  supply  such 
aid  as  we  had  undertaken  to  supply  were 
good  and  would  stand,  but  that  to  the 
degree  to  which  we  have  military  forces 
in  Thailand  thej  are  there  for  our  own 
protection  and  defense  in  the  Vietnam 
war  and  not  to  be  used  by  the  Thais  in 
matters  of  internal  aggression. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yielq  at  that  point  for  an  ob- 
servation? 

"Mr.  -SCOTT.  Ij yield. 

"Mr.  SfANSFIl^LD.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  important  |x)int  that  the  Senator 
just  made.  That  particular  country  is  in 
the  news ;  questiotis  have  been  raised,  but, 
as  far  as  internal  subversion  is  con- 
cerned, that  is  a  Thai  matter. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Ybs.  That  was  made  very 
clear.  One  Senattr  there — and  I  shall  not 
quote  him  without  his  permission — 
raised  the  point  as  to  whether  we  had 
any  secret  agreement  to  the  contrary. 
The  President  miide  it  very  clear  we  did 
not;  that  the  presence  of  any  military 
forces  there  is  lor  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  ani  is  connected  with  the 
Vietnam  matter  As  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  slid,  the  President  made 
clear  the  nature  ( )f  our  intent. 

Moreover,  he  inade  clear  that  he  felt 
he  had  been  entirely  consistent  in  these 
various  countries  because  he  had  made 
these  three  essential  points:  First,  we 
keep  our  commitu  lents :  second,  we  do  not 
expand  our  comr  litments  in  the  areas  I 
have  discussed;  and  third,  we  respect  the 
right  of  the  Asian  country  involved  to 
handle  its  own  affairs. 

He  also  made  clear  with  respect  to  col- 
lective security  that  we  are  not  seeking  to 
advance  the  Russian  Brezhnev  doctrine 
of  collective  secu  -ity  for  Asia  where  the 
United  States  anc  the  U.S.S  Jl.  as  specific 
powers  become  parties;  we  were  not 
seeking  or  encouraging  a  condominium 
of  the  United  Slates  and  the  U.S.S.R., 
but  we  were  enco  iraging  Asian  countries 
to  get  together  aid  solve  their  problems 
either  in  union  or  separately. 

Therefore,  I  hope  this  explanation  has 
been  of  some  va  ue  to  the  lords  of  the 
airwaves.  I  hope  that  within  the  time 
compression  which  is  essential  to  good 
television  and  soiiehow  within  that  lim- 
ited space  the  tn  th  may  not  be  crushed 
to  earth  by  the  demands  of  the  air  but 
somehow  may  b;  allowed  to  seep  into 
the  comment. 

I  thank  the  S<nator  from  Alaska  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  »[r.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sponc  in  the  chkir).  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  can  say 
all  I  have  to  say  In  a  minute. 

President  Nixon's  pronouncement  of 
a  new  Pacific  policy  is  probably  the  most 
significant  political  development  of  this 
generation.  This  policy  for  the  Pacific 
which  he  has  announced  can  be  applied 
not  only  as  a  national,  policy  toward  the 
Pacific,  but  also  toward  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  well.  It  is  also  a  policy  to  which 
most  of  the  countries  of  the  world  could 
well  subscribe. 

I  wish  to  join  In  commending  the 
President  for  the  development  of  this 
new  policy  which  can  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  whole  world  in  coming  gen- 
erations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 


INCREASES    IN    FEDERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures I  regret  to  report  that  in  the 
month  of  June  1969  the  administration 
added  83,999  extra  employees  to  the  pub- 
lic payroll,  thereby  reaching  the  second 
highest  level  of  Federsd  employment 
since  the  postwar  period  of  World  War 

n. 

In  July  1968,  Federal  employment  had 
reached  the  peak  level  of  3,062,004.  Dur- 
ing the  succeeding  months  as  the  result 
of  a  mandatory  ceiling  on  Federal  civilian 
employment,  which  was  a  part  of  the  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968,  civilian 
employment  by  the  U.S.  Government  was 
reduced  by  over  90,000. 

Under  this  expenditure  control  provi- 
sion of  the  1968  act  the  Goverment  could 
employ  but  three  out  of  each  foiir  nor- 
mal resignations  or  retirements. 

Notwithstanding  this  progress  toward 
reducing  expenditures,  however,  in  June 
of  1969,  Congress,  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration, repealed  all  controls  over 
Federal  employment,  and  within  30  days 
after  its  repeal  Federal  employment  was 
back  to  its  second  highest  level. 

During  the  testimony  before  the  con- 
gressional committees  in  support  of  the 
repeal  of  the  mandatory  ceiling  on  Fed- 
eral employment  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  told  Congress  that  his  Depart- 
ment, as  the  result  of  personnel  cuts,  was 
losing  around  $500  million  annually  in 
uncollected  revenues.  Both  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  while  asking  for  the  repeal  of 
this  ceiling  on  Federal  employment, 
failed  to  point  out  that  under  the  law 
enacted  in  1968  the  Budget  Director  had 
imlimited  authority  to  increase  employ- 
ment in  any  agencies  requiring  addi- 
tional personnel.  It  was  the  intention  of 
Congress  that  the  offsetting  reductions 
be  made  in  those  agencies  which  would 
least  disrupt  essential  public  service. 

But  now  the  law  has  been  repealed, 
and  there  is  no  control  over  the  number 
of  persoiuiel  that  can  be  added  to  the 
public  payroll.  What  happened? 

There  were  83,999  extra  employees 
added  to  the  public  payroll  in  June  1969. 

Of  these,  16,687  were  added  in  the 
Agriculture    Department,    13,556    were 


added  to  the  Post  Office  Department, 
4,144  employees  were  added  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, 3,964  were  added  in  the  Interior 
Department,  3,568  were  added  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  3,145  in 
the  Transportation  Department.  The 
Justice  Department  added  1,591,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  added  809,  and 
the  Commerce  Department  added  575 
while  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Treasury,  the  two  Departments  making 
the  biggest  howl  about  the  lack  of  per- 
sonnel, added  40  and  561  respectively. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  June  in- 
creases reflected  not  only  the  regular  em- 
ployment by  the  major  agencies  but  also 
the  temporary  summer  employment  un- 
der the  President's  youth  opportimlty 
program;  however,  the  same  explana- 
tion was  applicable  in  June  of  last  year, 
and  that  still  leaves  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployment now  at  the  second  highest 
level  since  1945. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year  when 
the  administration  was  asking  for  the 
repeal  of  the  law  which  placed  a  manda- 
tory ceiling  on  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ment I  objected  and  expressed  the  fear 
that  with  its  repeal  we  would  see  a  re- 
sumption of  the  trend  toward  a  padding 
of  the  Government  payroll.  My  fears 
were  justified. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cerpt from  table  I  appearing  in  the  joint 
committee's  report,  giving  an  itemized 
breakdown  of  these  increases  during  the 
month  of  June,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Personnel 

June 

May 

In- 
crease 

Executive  departments 
(eicept  Defense): 
Agriculture .. 

.    125,034 
.      36,471 

.    112,524 

.      14,964 
.      74.663 
.      36.416 
.      10.813 
.    739.002 
.      43.644 
.      64.118 
.      88,598 

108,347 
35.896 

108,380 

14,155 
70,699 
34. 825 
10,209 
725.446 
42,930 
60,973 
88,037 

16, 687 

Commerce 

Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare 

Housini!  and  Urban 

Development 

Interior 

Justice 

Labor 

Post  Office    

575 

4,144 

809 

3.964 

1,591 

604 

13,556 

Slate 

Transportation 

Treasury 

714 

3.145 

561 

ABM:  A  CASE  FOR  DELAY 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  no  issue, 
save  perhaps  that  of  Vietnam,  has  so  pre- 
occupied this  Congress  as  the  deployment 
of  an  anti-ballistlc-missile  system.  The 
debate  over  this  question  has  no  prece- 
dent. No  debate  over  arms  spending  in 
the  entire  postwar  period  has  been  so  in- 
tense, so  closely  contested,  and  so  well  in- 
formed. The  questioning  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  deploy  the  Safe- 
guard has  been  the  most  serious  review  of 
defense  spending  in  the  entire  so-called 
"cold  war." 

This  debate,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the 
most  sensitive  questions  of  UJS.  defense 
policy,  has  become  larger  than  the  sum  of 
its  parts. 

It  raises  the  question  of  spending  about 
$1  billion  in  fiscal  1970.  But  It  forces  us 
to  examine  the  record  of  effectiveness  of 
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almost  $1  trillion  of  defense  spending 
over  two  decades. 

It  raises  the  question  of  defending  our 
Minuteman  missiles.  But  it  forces  us  to 
examine  the  security  of  our  entire  deter- 
rent force. 

It  raises  the  question  of  strengthening 
this  administration  In  the  arms  talks.  But 
it  forces  us  to  examine  whether  strength 
really  contributes  to  a  climate  for  limit- 
ing the  arms  race. 

Twenty-four  years  ago  tomorrow,  our 
minds  were  nxunbed  by  the  incredible  ex- 
plosiveness  of  the  atom  bomb  dropped  at 
Hiroshima  from  a  piston-engine  bomber. 
Today,  we  are  confronted  with  the  reality 
of  the  Poseidon  weapons  system;  a  sub- 
marine capable  of  launching  16  missiles, 
each  of  which  can  deliver  a  dozen  war- 
heads to  separate  targets.  And  each  of 
these  warheads  is  deadlier  than  the  Hiro- 
shima bomb. 

The  debate  over  Safeguard  has  been  a 
historic  opportunity  to  take  stock  of  how 
this  Nation  has  managed,  and  how  it 
should  continue  to  manage  the  grim 
problems  of  defense  and  security. 

Before  giving  my  analysis  of  the  issues, 
I  feel  impelled  to  express  my  satisfaction 
with  the  Senate  debate  thus  far.  Despite 
the  great  sensitivity  of  the  question,  the 
discussion  in  the  Senate  has  been  candid, 
thorough,  and  handled  with  respect  for 
differing  views.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  Senator  Stennis, 
heard  testimony  on  both  sides  of  this 
issue.  The  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, led  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  Senator  Fui.- 
BRiGHT,  sought  to  dcvclop  related  foreign 
policy  issues.  Its  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Organization  and  Disarma- 
ment Affairs,  under  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee,  Senator 
Gore,  heard  exceedingly  useful  testimony 
by  leading  scientists  for  and  against  the 
ABM.  Later,  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  State,  Senator  Jackson,  and 
the  experienced  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, Senator  Symington,  led  a  most 
informative  debate  in  which  classified 
material  was  presented. 

The  press  has  spoken  of  considerable 
pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on  Mem- 
bers to  sway  votes.  Certainly,  in  this  in- 
stance, I  have  received  as  much  pressure 
as  any  Member.  But  it  has  been  pressure 
I  consider  entirely  proper,  sincere,  and 
motivated  by  the  highest  intentions. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  assure 
Americans  that  the  dedication  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Senate  has  not  been  com- 
promised by  this  debate. 

The  involvement  of  citizens  groups 
and  other  organizations  has  been  a 
healthy  contribution.  America  needs  this 
kind  of  informed,  direct  interaction  be- 
tween broad  segments  oi  the  public  and 
elected  representatives. 

Of  course,  the  greatest  pressure  upon 
me  has  been  the  weight  of  the  testimony 
presented.  This  I  have  studied  carefully. 
This  wealth  of  material  is  quite  sufficient 
to  make  a  reasoned  judgment.  But 
weighing  it  takes  time.  That  is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  I  have  waited  imtil  the  final 
hour  to  express  my  views  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

Also,  if  debate  is  to  go  on,  someone 
should  be  listening.  I  have  felt  that  every 


view  should  be  given  an  opportunity  for 
expression  imburdened  by  comprehen- 
sive polls  that  seek  to  prejudge  the  deci- 
sion. Finally,  I  have  wanted  to  give  my 
constituents  in  Alaska  the  longest  pos- 
sible period  to  express  themselves  to  me 
on  this  issue. 

Waiting  has  been  valuable  for  me.  I 
am  much  better  prepared  and  far  more 
confident  that  my  vote  will  be  based  up- 
on informed  judgment. 

In  presenting  my  analysis,  I  will  begin 
with  a  few  basic  comments  on  our  de- 
terrent force.  It  is  composed  of  about  500 
strategic  bombers,  1,000  land-based  Min- 
uteman missiles,  and  41  Polaris  sub- 
marines. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
Minuteman  force  is  not  the  primary  ele- 
ment of  our  deterrent.  That  role  is  played 
by  our  Polaris  submarines. 

Our  Polaris  force  of  656  missiles — 
about  half  of  which  are  on  station  at  all 
times — is  far  less  vulnerable  than  our 
Minuteman  missiles. 

Our  Polaris  force  is  far  more  difficult 
to  destroy  simultaneously.  This  force  is 
capable  of  destroying  all  the  major  So- 
viet cities  several  times  over. 

This  force  is  much  better  designed  for 
delayed  and  controlled  response — an  ab- 
solutely necessary  requirement  for  a 
proper  deterrent.  Our  submarlhes  could 
wait  for  some  time  before  responding. 
They  could  wait  until  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  launching  re- 
taliatory attacks  upon  cities.  Regardless 
of  the  size  of  our  Minuteman  force,  it 
cannot  substitute  for  Polaris  because  the 
exposed  Minuteman  missiles  would  be 
too  vulnerable  to  hold  in  reserve. 

Our  Polaris  strike  force  has  no  fixed 
geographic  coordinates.  Enemy  missiles 
cannot  be  targeted  on  it  as  they  can  in 
the  case  of  fixed  Minuteman  silos. 

We  have  41  nuclear  submarines,  many 
of  which  are  armed  with  Polaris  A-3 
multiple  warheads.  Under  present  plan- 
ning, 31  of  these  submarines  will  be  con- 
verted to  accommodate  Poseidon  mis- 
siles equipped  with  individually  guided 
warheads. 

The  nuclear  destruction  carried  by  a 
single  Poseidon  submarine  could  dev- 
astate the  major  cities  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Thus,  the  firepower  of  even  a 
single  Poseidon  submarine  remaining 
after  a  first  strike  would  be  catastrophic 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  Polaris  force  appears  to  be  in  no 
danger.  Our  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Admiral  Moorer,  testified  last  year  that 
he  had  "very  high  confidence  that  the 
invulnerability  of  Polaris  would  be  main- 
tained." 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  evi- 
dently agrees.  If  Polaris  were  becoming 
vulnerable,  we  would  want  to  increase 
the  range  of  its  missiles,  permitting  it 
a  larger  area  in  which  to  hide.  However, 
after  hearing  testimony,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  eliminated  from  its 
authorization  $20  million  for  additional 
research  on  ULMS — undersea  launched 
missile  system. 

Rnally,  the  number  of  submarines 
could  also  be  increased  before  the  mid- 
seventies  without  taking  action  this  year. 

In  summary,  this  element  of  our  deter- 
rent force  shows  every  sign  of  maintain- 


ing, and  even  improving,  its  extraordi- 
nary effectiveness. 

Let  me  reemphasize — Polaris  is  our 
primary  retaliatory  force.  If  we  had  to 
rely  on  a  single  defense  no  one  would 
choose  our  bombers  and  no  one  would 
choose  our  Minuteman.  All  would  choose 
Polaris.  Indeed,  if  there  were  no  Polaris 
submarines,  I  doubt  that  anyone  would 
now  be  proposing  a  missile  defense  of 
Minuteman.  There  would  be  a  search 
for  an  entirely  new  force. 

Unfortunately,  tn  the  debate  over 
Minuteman,  the  primary  importance  of 
Polaris  has  been  obscured,  ironically 
enough,  because  it  is  so  secure. 

Having  placed  the  problem  ^n  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  proper  perspective,  I 
now  want  to  deal  with  five  questions  that 
go  to  the  core  of  this  debate:  First,  is 
Minuteman  worth  preserving?  Second, 
if  so,  does  the  threat  to  Minuteman  re- 
quire immediate  action?  Third,  is  an 
ABM  defense  of  a  small  number  of  our 
Minuteman  silos  the  most  dependable 
and  efficient  way  of  maintaining  a  sec- 
ondary strategic  force?  Fourth,  what 
about  missile  defense  to  protect  people 
against  accidents  or  Chinese  attacks? 
Fifth,  would  approval  of  Safeguard 
strengthen  the  administration  position  in 
the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks — 
SALT?  I  shall  discuss  these  questions  in 
order. 

<l)     13    MINtJTTMAN    WORTH    PRESERVING? 

The  very  fact  that  Minuteman  is 
threatened  is  not  sufficient  justification 
for  defending  it.  Minuteman  must  have 
some  continuing,  vital  role  in  our  long- 
range  defense  posture  to  justify  any 
effort  to  protect  it. 

At  present  we  have  bombers,  land- 
based  missiles,  and  Polaris  submarines. 
How  much  should  we  spend  to  main- 
tain these  deterrents?  Do  we  need  all 
three? 

Every  time  a  strategic  force  begins  to 
become  vulnerable,  we  tend  to  try  to 
maintain  it  as  a  secondary  force.  But 
just  as  the  bomber  age  gave  way  to  the 
missile  age,  land-based  missiles  are  giv- 
ing way  to  sea-based  forces.  We  must 
recognize  that  land-based  missiles  are 
becoming  obsolete  as  an  invulnerable 
deterrent. 

We  must  face  this  question  squarely. 
Should  we  maintain  three  separate  de- 
terrent forces?  And  should  a  land-based 
force  be  one  of  them?  If  it  is  essential 
to  preserve  our  land-based  missiles  then 
we  must  ask  a  second  question: 

(2)     DOES      THE      THREAT      TO      MINUTEMAN      RZ- 
QtriRE  IMMEDIATE  ACTION? 

Specifically,  is  it  either  urgent  or 
prudent  to  begin  to  deploy  at  this  time 
the  proposed  missile  defense?  This  de- 
fense is  designed  to  protect  a  few  Min- 
uteman's  in  the  midseventies.  Therefore, 
the  urgency  of  beginning  now  depends 
on  two  considerations. 

Firstr.  how  great  will  the  threat  to 
Minuteman  be  by  the  midseventies?  In 
other  words,  how  far  advanced  will  the 
Soviet  missile  buildup  be  at  that  time? 

Second,  how  long  would  it  take  to  pro- 
tect this  force  or  substitute  for  it?  In 
other  words,  how  much  leadtime  do  al- 
ternative solutions  require? 

The  mid-1970  deadline  is  based  on 
extrapolating  the  Soviet  SS-9  buildup 
for  6  or  7  years.  No  missile  buildup  in 
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the  last  20  years  jof  the  arms  race  has 
gone  on  at  as  stesdy  a  pace  for  such  a 
long  period  as  is  jsuggested  in  this  ex- 
trapolation. 

The  acknowledged  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  built  a  few  more  SS-9's  in  1968  is 
not  a  strong  case  for  such  a  long  extrap- 
olation. Undoubtedly  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  Itself  decided  how  long  it  will 
build  SS-9's;  inde(  d,  intelligence  reports 
indicate  that  oveiall  the  SS-9  buildup 
has  slowed  rather  than  increased. 

And  in  the  context  of  the  SALT  talks, 
we  can  expect  to  hi  ive  ample  opportunity 
to  dissuade  the  Scviet  Union  from  con- 
tinuing such  a  buildup.  We  can  warn 
them  that  such  decisions  on  their  part 
would  evoke  a  response  from  us  that 
would  certainly  gc  far  beyond  defensive 
weapons. 

Therefore,  I  cor  elude  that  the  desir- 
ability of  taking  action  now  is  partly 
generated  by  alarmist  extrapolations. 

What  about  the  second  factor,  that  of 
lea'dtime?"Any  urgi  ncy  of  beginning  now 
to  meet*  5"  deadlin  ;  in  the  midseventies 
stems  largely  from  the  long  leadtime  re- 
quired to  build  missile  defenses.  If  we 
decided  upon  some  other  alternative  for 
protecting  Minute  nan,  or  substituting 
for  it,  and  if  that  r  lethod  required  fewer 
years  to  build,  it  w  ould  not  be  necessary 
to  begin  now. 

Some  altemativss  for  maintaining  a 
secondary  force  am:  superhardening  the 
Minuteman  sites;  i.  lat  is.  protecting  them 
with  more  concret*  ;  building  more  Min- 
utemen;  building  mobile  Minutemen; 
or  building  a  new  b  Ind  of  seabased  force. 
Of  course,  there  is  also  the  option  of 
strengthening  the  primai-y  force,  our 
Polaris  submarines  or,  for  that  matter, 
strengthening  our  ( ither  secondary  force, 
the  strategic  bomb(  rs. 

Unfortunately,  tl  le  administration  has 
not  presented  the  Congress  with  a  seri- 
ous analysis  of  all  the  possible  alterna- 
tives. Most,  if  not  i  11  of  them,  would  re- 
quire shorter  leadti  nes  than  the  ABM. 

I  can  only  concl  ide  that  the  need  to 
take  action  now  is  partly  self-generated 
by  our  choice  of  thij  i  option. 

In  summary,  we  seem  to  have  exag- 
gerated the  threat  I  ly  predicting  a  steady 
buildup  over  many  years  and  then  an- 
nounced that  we  miist  answer  that  thi-eat 
immediately  because  we  have  chosen  an 
answer  that  takes  nany  years  to  build. 
The  alternative  si  jlutions  to  the  threat 
also  must  be  considered  more  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  their  cSst  and  de- 
pendability. Even  if  we  require  three 
strategic  forces,  an  1  if  the  threat  is  ur- 
gent, this  raises  a    hird  question: 

<3)  IS  .\N  ABM  DEFENSI  OF  A  FEW  MINOTEMAN'S 
OUB  MOST  DEPENDA  ILE  AND  ETFICIENT  OP- 
TION? 

I  am  impressed  b  ^  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  alternatives  jus  mentioned  are  more 
reliable  than  the  us  j  of  the  ABM.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  Science  Adviser  and 
his  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  have  t<  stifled  that  the  mis- 
sile defense  might  fail  catastrophically 
at  the  critical  moment. 

Of  all  the  possi  )le  alternatives,  the 
ABM  is  the  most  ( omplicated  and  the 
least  dependable.  Le ;  me  restate  it — none 
of  the  other  possible  options  have  been 
presented  to  the  Senate  in  any  serious 
study. 
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In  terms  of  overall  reliability,  missile 
defenses  are  the  most  controversial 
weapon  we  have  yet  to  consider.  Many 
different  kinds  of  penetration  aids  and 
tactics — devices  such  as  precursor  war- 
heads, decoys,  chaff,  fireballs,  blackout 
•  effects,  maneuvering  warheads,  and 
simultaneously  arriving  warheads — make 
a  really  reliable  missile  defense  almost 
inconceivable. 

Enemy  efforts  would  be  focused  on 
destroying  our  radars.  Even  if  we  have 
interceptors,  the  Soviet  Union  can  ac- 
quire a  suflBcient  number  of  warheads 
to  exhaust  those  interceptors — and  one 
additional  warhead  to  knock  out  our 
radars.  If  the  radars  are  destroyed,  the 
system  becomes  blinded  and  worthless. 
We  have  had  much  testimony  underlin- 
ing the  Rube  Goldberg  quality  of  defend- 
ing many  hardened  missiles  with  a  few 
soft  radars. 

Furthermore,  I  am  impressed  with  the 
diCBculties  that  will  arise  in  designing 
and  relying  upon  Safeguard's  computer 
programs.  Safeguard  must  cope  with  ad- 
versai-y  tactics  and  tricks,  many  not  yet 
invented,  and  with  sequences  of  attacks 
no  one  can  predict.  We  launch  Apollo 
at  a  predetermined  time  of  our  choosing 
and  without  enemy  efforts  to  defeat  it. 
But  Safeguard  must  fire  at  a  moment 
picked  by  the  other  side.  Safeguard  must 
cope,  not  only  with  nature,  but  with  an 
ingenious  human  adversary  exploiting 
vulnerabilities. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  making  an  extremely  able  and  percep- 
tive argument.  On  the  last  few  points 
that  he  has  made,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  computer  program,  very  lit- 
tle evidence  has  been  taken  with  regard 
to  the  capability  of  existing  computers 
to  deal  with  this  matter.  In  fact,  I  have 
seen  no  evidence  that  is  persuasive  that 
the  computer  technique  is  at  present  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems that  would  be  confronted  by  ABM. 

I  saw  one  article  in  this  field  by  Prof. 
John  Anderson  of  the  University  of 
Miimesota,  I  think,  in  which  he  said 
it  was  estimated  that  a  computer,  to 
deal  with  the  ABM  problem,  would  re- 
quire about  10  million  instructions  into 
the  program;  and  even  to  program  the 
computer  would  take,  I  think  it  was  esti- 
mated. 80  years.  In  other  words,  he  was 
writing  that  it  was  practically  impos- 
sible at  the  present  time  to  create  a  com- 
puter to  deal  with  this  matter.  I  think 
the  Senator  is  quite  correct. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Pro- 
fessor Andereon's  article  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Case  Against  Safeguard 

(By  John  Edward  Anderson,  Ph.  D.,* 

University  of  Minnesota) 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  case  against  the  Safeguard  ABM  sys- 
tem is  devastating.  The  need  for  such  a  sys- 
tem cannot  be  justified  upon  the  grounds 
given  by  President  Nixon.  Even  if  it  could 
be  so  justified,  it  can  be  shown  on  technical 
grounds  that  it  would  be  ineffective  and  dan- 
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gerous.  It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  scien- 
tists in  the  United  States  are  equally  di- 
vided on  this  Issue.  Never  In  any  of  the 
extensive  literature,  both  pro  and  con,  on  this 
question  have  I  seen  the  overwhelming  tech- 
nical arguments  against  the  system  even 
rudlmentarlly  answered.  The  pro  argument 
usually  deals  with  the  Communist  Threat,  aa 
If  a  strong  enough  threat  will  make  the  sys- 
tem necessary  and/or  effective. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  tech- 
nical success  of  the  ApwUo  mission  means 
that  no  task  is  beyond  our  technological 
capability.  The  differences  between  Apollo 
and  Safeguard  are  enormous.  The  Apollo  mis- 
sion was  clearly  defined  and  required  obserxa- 
tlon  of  only  one  or  two  vehicles.  Launches 
could  be  carried  out  one  at  a  time,  by  a  sin- 
gle highly  trained  crew,  could  be  planned 
far  In  advance,  and  delayed  as  needed  with 
no  effect  on  the  basic  mission.  The  Safe- 
guard task,  which  must  be  programmed  into 
its  computer,  will  never  be  clearly  defined, 
as  it  must  deal  with  an  unknown  future 
offensive  attack  strategy.  It  requires  simul- 
taneous observation  of  thousands  of  vehicles 
moving  at  speeds  up  to  7  miles  a  second,  and 
a  sky  filled  with  objects  designed  to  distract 
the  radars.  Thousands  of  crews  at  remote 
locations  must  be  on  instant  alert  over  a 
period  of  years,  ready  to  fire  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  then  the  whole  attack  and  de- 
fense sequence  could  be  completed  In  sec- 
onds. Complete  testing  could  be  accom- 
plished only  when  and  if  the  moment  of 
truth  arrives  so  that  there  could  be  no  ra- 
tional basts  for  developing  confidence  In  the 
system. 

The  second  and  third  of  President  Nixon's 
three  reasons  for  Safeguard,  i.e.,  the  China 
argument  and  the  accidental-launch  argu- 
ment have  been  so  effectively  answered  that 
they  were  not  even  mentioned  in  the  re- 
cent majority  report  on  Safegviard  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  The  first 
reason,  i.e.,  that  Safeguard  is  needed  to  pro- 
tect our  deterrent  is  discussed  in  Section  2 
below,  in  which  we  also  present  a  new  and 
more  compelling  argument  against  first- 
strike  capability.  It  is  believed  that  a  care- 
ful attempt  to  understand  this  argument 
will  reassure  those  who  genuinely  believe  our 
deterrent  is  in  danger,  notwithstanding  C.I.A. 
testimony  to  the  contrary.  The  author  be- 
lieves this  argument  is  so  strong  that  the 
Safeguard  system  is  not  needed  even  if  it 
were  to  work.  But  the  technical  arguments 
against  the  system  per  se  are  so  overwhelming 
that  it  is  a  particular  irony  that  such  a  sys- 
tem should  be  pushed  so  hard  at  a  time  when 
the  Nation's  resources  need  so  badly  to  be 
used  to  solve  social  problems.  These  tech- 
nical arguments  are  summarized  in  Section 
3. 

n.  protection  of  our  land-based  deterrent 

FOBCE 

The  main  reason  given  by  President  Nixon 
for  Safeguard,  and  emphasized  again  in  the 
Senate  Armed  Serrtces  Majority  Report,  is 
that  our  land-based  deterrent  force  may 
be  in  danger  of  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  mid  70"s.  As  is  well  known,  the  impli- 
cation of  this  is  that  the  Soviets  would  be 
capable  of  launching  so  overwhelming  a 
force  simultaneously  against  our  1000  Min- 
uteman missiles,  our  41  Polaris  submarines, 
our  650  B62  bombers,  oiu"  Naval  task  forces, 
and  our  tactical  nuclear  forces  in  Europe, 
that  any  second  strike  by  us  would  be  weak 
enough  so  they  would  be  willing  to  absorb 
it. 

To  carry  out  such  a  coordinated  attack 
would  require  both  an  overwhelmingly  su- 
perior attack  force,  and  almost  perfect  con- 
fidence that  the  attack  could  be  carried  out 
with  predetermined  high  accuracy  and  split- 
second  timing.  If  the  attacker  errs  in  either 
his  accuracy  or  in  his  timing,  his  society 
could  be  destroyed. 

Consider  the  portion  of  his  attack  aimed 
at  the  U.S.  Minuteman  force  alone.  This 
problem  is  considered  in  detail  in  the  Ap- 
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pendlx.  There  It  Is  shown  how  the  number 
of  missiles  which  must  be  targeted  at  each 
Minuteman  depends  upon  the  destruct  ra- 
dius of  the  bomb,  the  average  accuracy  of 
the  attack  missiles  and  their  reliability.  With 
5  megaton  warheads  and  50%  reliable  mis- 
siles, 14  missiles  must  be  targeted  on  each 
of  our  1000  Minutemen  If  the  accuracy  Is 
Vi  mile,  or  4  If  the  accuracy  is  '/4  mile.  These 
figures,  which  can  be  readily  checked,  are 
much  in  excess  of  those  given  by  Dr.  John 
S.  Poster  of  DOD.  Since  the  calculation  is 
so  simple  and  has  been  checked  independ- 
ently by  many  scientists,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  DOD  Intended  to  make  the  first  strike 
look  much  more  plaiislble  than  it  actually 
is.  That  this  should  be  so  is  a  most  sober- 
ing conclusion. 

The  above  calculation  shows  that  only  if 
one  side  attains  a  numerical  superiority  In 
attack  missiles  many  times  in  excess  of  the 
other,  would  a  first  strike  be  possible. 

The  most  important  argument,  however, 
is  yet  to  be  made.  It  Is  given  in  Section  3  of 
the  Appendix  and  relates  to  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  an  Incorrect  estimate  of  the 
missile  accuracy.  Suppose  the  attacker  cal- 
culates the  number  of  missiles  he  requires 
based  upon  the  premise  that  only  50  of  the 
1000  Minutemen  will  remain  undamaged 
after  the  attack.  If  he  is  low  by  a  factor  of 
two  in  his  estimate  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
own  missiles,  the  number  of  Minutemen 
which  wo\ild  remain  would  not  be  50,  but 
472! 

A  full  appreciation  of  an  error  in  his 
accuracy  estimate  requires  understanding  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  in  reality  no  way  to 
determine  the  average  accuracy  of  say  5  to 
10,000  operational  missiles  maintained  and 
fired  by  regular  fi«ld  forces.  This  is  dis- 
cussed in  Section  2  of  the  appendix.  In  face 
of  these  facts,  could  any  nation  ever  take 
the  risk  of  a  first  strike  attempt? 

III.   THE   TECHNICAL   ARGUMENTS    AGAINST 
SAFEGUARD 

The  technical  arguments  against  Safe- 
guard, or  against  any  ABM  system  con- 
sisting of  missiles,  radars  and  computers, 
have  been  detailed  by  many  eminent  sci- 
entists In  many  Journals,  statements,  books, 
etc.  The  most  comprehensive  treatment  is 
given  in  ABM,  An  Evaluation  of  the  Deci- 
sion to  Deploy  an  Antlballistic  Missile  Sys- 
tem, edited  by  Abram  Chayes  and  Jerome 
Wiesner.  Here,  as  a  quick  overview,  these 
arguments  are  summarized. 
Decoys 

The  Spartan  long-range  ABM  missile  at- 
tacks above  the  atmosphere  and  hence  can 
be  rendered  completely  ineffective  by  cheap 
decoys  of  many  kinds.  Why  it  is  still  even  in- 
cluded is  a  mystery. 

Nuclear  blast  effect 

Explosion  of  a  multlmegaton  bomb  over 
the  area  of  the  missile  farm  would  black  out 
the  radar  for  periods  of  approximately  15 
mlnutee,  completely  destroying  the  effective- 
ness of  the  system. 

Soft  radar 

Minuteman  silos  which  can  withstand  over- 
pressures up  to  300  psl  are  to  be  protected 
by  radars  good  for  20  psl.  This  Is  worse  than 
protecting  taoks  with  squads  of  infantry- 
men. 

Computer  program 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  program 
win  require  about  10  million  Instructions. 
I  Based  on  extensive  experience  with  large 
programs,  about  10,000  Instructions  per 
month  appears  to  be  the  maximum  that  can 
be  written  on  a  single  problem,  no  matter 
how  many  men  are  assigned.  This  would  Im- 
ply that  about  80  years  would  be  required 
to  program  the  computer.  This  essentially 
means  that  It  could  never  be  programmed 
because  it  would  always  have  to  be  changed 
as  new  offensive  strategies  are  discovered. 
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Reliability 

Past  experience  with  large  field -deployed 
systems  gives  little  hope  that  Safeguard 
would  come  close  to  meeting  required  oper- 
ational reliability.  Apollo  Is  a  totally  differ- 
ent type  of  system  and  Its  success  bears  no 
Implications  for  Safeguard.  Safeguard  re- 
quires lO's  of  thousands  of  missiles  and  hence 
lOO's  of  thousands  of  regular  Army  men 
trained  as  missile  crews.  Cape  Kennedy 
standards  will  not  be  maintained  under  such 
circumstances. 

resting 

Notwithstanding  DOD  assertions  to  the 
contrary,  there  Is  no  effective  way  to  test 
Safeguard  under  field  conditions.  Component 
and  simulation  testing  simply  will  never  give 
confidence  that  the  system  will  perform  when 
the  moment  of  truth  arrives. 
Safety 

The  reqvurement  for  quick  firing  precludes 
use  of  as  many  safety  checks  as  one  would 
like  to  prevent  accidental  firing.  The  situa- 
tion here  is  much  worse  than  with  the  Min- 
uteman. Since  maintenance  and  check  out 
crews  will  be  continually  working  near  lO's 
of  thousands  of  missiles,  the  probability  of 
an  accident  is  high.  Fall  out  from  a  ground 
burst  in  North  Dakota  or  Montana  could 
kill  thousands  of  people. 
Control 

The  only  effective  attack  on  our  strategic 
forces  would  be  a  surprise  attack.  Only  10-15 
minutes  would  be  available  for  a  decision  to 
fire  in  which  case  the  concept  of  Presidential 
approval  is  a  farce.  Man  could  only  rubber- 
stamp  a  decision  made  by  the  computer. 

Effectiveness 

With  all  this  deployment  and  effort,  a  few 
months  more  production  of  SS-9's  would 
wipe  out  the  effectiveness  of  Safeguard  even 
if  it  would  work.  If  our  deterrent  were  in 
danger,  which  it  is  not,  superhardening  of 
the  missile  silos  would  be  a  much  cheaper, 
more  effective  solution. 

Accidental  launch 

It  has  been  argued  that  Safeguard  is  need- 
ed to  protect  against  accidental  launch  of 
an  enemy  missile.  The  Minuteman  missiles 
can  be  used  for  this  purpose.  All  that  Is  re- 
quired Is  a  change  In  parameters  inserted 
into  the  Minuteman  guidance  system.  At 
most,  the  details  would  require  a  small  en- 
gineering program. 

Negotiations 

In  view  of  the  above  arguments,  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  need  for  Safeguard 
as  a  bargaining  tool  seems  ludicrous  Indeed. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  believe  the  Soviets 
will  be  imaware  of  the  arguments  against  the 
system.  My  own  nine  months  of  experience  in 
the  Soviet  Union  impressed  upon  me  inter 
alia  the  closeness  with  which  they  follow 
our  discussions  on  such  matters.  Not  being 
able  to  profit  in  any  way  from  Safeguard, 
their  planners  would  be  in  a  position  to  view 
Safeguard  much  more  objectively  than  ours. 
Why    Safeguard? 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  not  capable  of  a 
first  strike  nor  can  It  be  In  the  foreseeable 
future.  The  Safeguard  system  Is  far  from  be- 
ing ready  for  deployment,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  such  systems  consisting  of  mis- 
siles, radars  and  computers  may  never  be. 
We  are  continually  frightened  with  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Soviets  may  want  to  attempt 
a  first  strike  against  us.  Suppose  only  ten 
of  our  total  armament  of  missiles  were  left 
after  an  attack,  that  these  were  targeted  on 
Moscow,  and  that  only  one  would  get 
through.  That  one  bomb  would  destroy  most 
of  Moscow,  Its  leadership.  Its  main  scientific, 
governmental  and  cultural  centers.  Would 
sane  men  risk  such  a  possibility?  Particularly 
after  having  lived  in  Moscow  for  a  month,  I 
think  not. 


But  yet  the  pressure  for  Safeguard  con- 
tinues. Why?  Can  it  be  out  of  genuine  fear 
of  a  bommunlst  Menace,  wishful  thinking 
so  clouds  the  minds  of  intelligent  men  that 
they  refuse  to  listen  to  arguments  against  the 
system?  Or  can  it  be  that  the  opportunity  f  oi* 
monetary  profit,  the  possibility  of  promotion, 
or  the  hope  of  working  on  technically  excit- 
ing systems  has  a  similar  effect?  My  own 
experience  indicates  that  all  of  these  in- 
fluences play  a  role.  These  tendencies  must 
be  controlled  or  it  will  be  soon  too  late.  This 
task  Is  now  In  the  hands  of  tl)e  Congress  of 
the 


I  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  States.  I 


Appendix 

Requirement   for   a   First   Strike   Against 

Minuteman  Silos 

An  attacker  seriously  planning  a  first 
strike  against  the  United  States  Minuteman 
missile  force  must  understand  very  clearly 
all  factors  which  enter  into  the  computa- 
tion of  his  chances  of  success.  As  will  be 
shown  below,  if  he  is  in  error  by  even  a 
moderate  amount,  the  consequences  for  him 
would  be  disastrous. 

In  this  Appendix,  we  first  compute  the 
probability  of  success  of  a  first  strike  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  missiles  that  will 
remain  functional  after  the  attack.  Second. 
since  this  calculation  depends  very  critically 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  attacking  missiles, 
we  discuss  the  problem  of  estimating  missile 
accuracy.  Finally,  we  estimate  the  conse- 
quences to  the  attacker  if  he  is  wrong  in 
his  estimates. 

1.    REQUIRED    NUMBER    OF    ATTACKING     MISSILES 

If  all  systematic  errors  in  the  attack  missile 
system  have  been  eliminated,  then  the  prob- 
abUlty  that  a  given  missile  will  miss  the 
target  by  more  than  a  distance  of  R  is 


ill  which 


(I) 


(2) 


Here,  C.E.P.  stands  for  the  Circle  of  Error 
Probability.  Its  meaning  is  seen  by  letting 
R  =  C.E.P.  Then  Bi^l  and  P{C.EJ'.) —Y2.  In 
other  words,  if  a  large  number  of  missiles  is 
fired  at  a  target,  half  of  them  will  fall  out- 
side a  circle  of  radius  C.E.P.;  P(R)  X  (No.  of 
missiles)  will  fall  outside  a  circle  of  radius 
R.  Henceforth,  we  wnu  take  R  to  be  the  de- 
struct radius,  i.e.,  the  largest  distance  from 
the  Minuteman  the  attack  missile  can  fall 
and  still  destroy  the  target. 

The  probability  that  neither  of  two  mis- 
siles fired  at  the  same  target  will  destroy  it 
is  simply  P=(R).  If  n  missiles  are  launched 
successfully  at  the  same  target,  the  probabil- 
ity that  none  of  them  will  destroy  the  t.-ir- 
get  is 

•      ■''"^^^-.-^  '^' 

Another  way  of  stating  this  formula  is  that 
if  the  attacker  successfully  launches  mis- 
siles at  each  of  1000  targets,  the  number  that 
will  remain  after  the  attack  is 


^.       1000 


4) 


The  Department  of  Defense  has  suggested 
that  the  Soviet  Union  may  contemplate  a 
first  strike  if  it  could  reduce  Nr  below  50. 

If  0  is  known,  we  can  use  Equation  (4)  to 
determine  the  number  n  of  missiles  which 
must  be  launched  successfully  at  each  Min- 
uteman. Solving  Equation  (4)  for  n,  and 
substituting  for  fi  from  Equation  (2) ,  we  get 
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or  if  .Vk  =50, 
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hence  will  never  reach  the  level  of  compe- 
tence of  test  crews.  The  crews  must  be  con- 
tinually checking  and  maintaining  their 
missiles  over  a  period  of  years,  and  then 
on  very  short  notice  be  ready  to  Are.  Under 
these  circumstances,  an  allowance  of  an  un- 
known amount  must  be  made  for  deteriora- 
tion of  missile  C.E.P.  Even  If  this  deteriora- 
tion were  not  to  take  place,  It  Is  simply  not 
possible,  with  any  confidence,  to  predict 
statistically  the  C.E.P.  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  missiles  from  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  tests. 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  C.E.P.  can  never  be  known  with 
any  great  confidence.  To  estimate  values  as 
small  as  Vj  mile,  considering  the  very  great 
precision  this  requires  of  many  components, 
is  open  to  serious  question. 

3.      THE    CONSEQUENCES    OF    ERBOR    IN    THE 

attacker's  estimates 
Suppose  that,  based  upon  his  best  estimates 
of  C.E.P.  and  destruct  radius  R,  the  potential 
attacker  estimates  n  from  Equation  (4)  so 
that  N^  is  say  50,  I.e.,  so  that  only  50  Bdln- 
uteman  missiles  will  remain  after  his  attack. 
Then  we  ask  the  question:  If  he  errs  in  his 
estimates  of  C.EJ>.  and/or  of  R,  how  will  his 
error  affect  the  number  of  missiles  N„  that 
will  remain  after  the  attack? 
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We  can  answer  this  question  from  the  ad- 
jacent tabulation  of  values.  These  values  are 
the  solution  of  Equation  (4).  If,  following 
the  D.O.D.  Judgment,  the  attacker  would  pro- 
ceed with  his  attack  If  only  50  of  1000  mis- 
siles would  remain  afterwards,  then  Nr — 60, 
and  from  line  7  of  the  table,  nB* — 4.3.  This 
means  that,  after  determining  B  from  Equa- 
tion (2),  he  would  compute  n  so  that  nB^ — 
4.3  to  get  Nh — 50.  If  the  actual  C.E  P.  during 
the  attack  is  higher  than  his  estimate  by 
only  50%,  I.e.,  by  a  factor  of  1.5,  then  nB* 
decreases  by  a  factor  of  (1.5)= — 2.25  and  line 
3  shows  that  Ne  Jumps  to  263.  If  the  estimate 
is  low  by  a  factor  of  2,  line  2  shows  that 
Nb — 472.  Similar  errors  could  occur,  of  course. 
If  the  attacker  overestimated  the  destruct 
radius.  With  as  many  missiles  left  as  Indi- 
cated, the  attacker  would  have  to  conclude 
that  his  first  strike  effort  would  fail,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  would  be  the  destruction 
of  hU  entire  society.  If  the  leaders  of  the  po- 
tential attacking  country  are  thoroughly  ap- 
praised of  the  above  facts,  i.e.,  of  the  po- 
tentially disastrous  effect  of  entirely  reason- 
able errors  in  estimates  of  n£J'.,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  they  could  ever  conclude  that  a 
first  strike  attempt  would  be  less  than  sui- 
cidal. 
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Mr.  FXJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  point  mentioned  is  the  blackout  ef- 
fect and  the  fireballs  created  by  the  nu- 
clear explosions.  I  asked  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  the  other  day  if  any  evidence 
had  been  received  on  this  matter  at  the 
hearings.  At  that  particular  time  he  said 
he  was  not  prepared  to  answer,  but  he 
later  furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  the 
hearings  in  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  in  which  there  was  a  passing 
reference  of  less  than  one  full  page  de- 
voted to  the  blackout  effects  upon  ABM 
radars  and  the  communications  systems. 

We  had  a  hearing  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  on  the  subject.  Un- 
fortunately, the  people  invited  to  testify 
on  short  notice  were  not  specialists  in 
the  field  of  radar,  but  they  were  knowl- 
edgeable in  communications  only. 

They  professed  an  inability  to  testify 
upon  the  effect  of  nuclear  explosions  on 
radar.  But  it  is  quite  clear  from  their  tes- 
timony that  the  radiation  effect  is  quite 
substantial  upon  communications  be- 
cause of  the  electromagnetic  waves  cre- 
ated by  nuclear  events.  While  these  ex- 
plosions may  not  affect  cable  communica- 
tions, the  kind  of  conimunications  that 
radar  must  use  coiild  well  be  knocked  out, 
and  probably  would  be  knocked  out  by 
precursors — nuclear  explosions — as  the 
Senator  has  mentioned,  or  by  radiation 
from  them. 
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Solt  is  really  inconceivable  to  me,  and 
I  think  utterly  indefensible,  to  undertake 
and  authorize  a  program  about  which  so 
little  is  known  in  such  very  important 
areas,  or  in  which  so  little  progress  had 
been  made  in  certain  areas  such  as  the 
computers,  the  hardening  of  the  radars, 
or  in  understanding  the  effect  of  black- 
outs or  fireballs.  There  is  not  any  good, 
substantial,  credible  evidence  in  the  rec- 
ord of  these  hearings  to  justify  believ- 
ing these  problems  have  been  faced  and 
overcome. 

Proponents  say  they  have  made  the 
Sprint  explode  properly.  They  have; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  We  have  all 
kinds  of  missiles  that  will  explode  prop- 
erly; and  the  Spartan  has  been  tested. 
But  to  create  the  explosion  involves  only 
the  most  primitive  and  simple  parts  of 
the  whole  program.  The  most  delicate 
and  sensitive  parts  of  this  proposed  sys- 
tem are  the  radars  and  computers,  and 
there  has  been  virtually  nothing  done  on 
them.  Neither  the  radars  nor  the  com- 
puters have  been  built,  much  less  tested, 
at  the  present  time.  So  I  would  say  the 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct  and  soimd 
in  stating  that  these  weaknesses  would 
justify  at  least  another  year  before  any 
deployment  is  made. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  done  a  fine 
job. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kind  remarks,  and  compliment  him 
on  the  work  he  ha.s  done  in  this  area. 
I  certainly  thank  him  for  the  hearings 
that  have  been  held  before  his  commit- 
tee, from  which  I  have  learned  a  great 
deal. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  the  Senator, 
does  he  know  of  any  evidence,  aside  from 
the  hearings  I  have  mentioned,  as  to  the 
effect  of  radiation  on  the  radar? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  have  foimd  no  evi- 
dence to  contradict  the  Senator.  As  to 
the  computers,  I  find  quite  persuasive  the 
argument  that  even  if  they  were  devel- 
oped to  do  just  what  they  are  supposed 
to  do,  it  would  seem  logical,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  computers  could  be  created 
by  the  Soviets  to  confuse  the  computa- 
tions of  our  computers.  I  can  only  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  share  his  views  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Alaska  for  giving  me  notice  of  his 
intention  to  present  this  statement  to- 
day. I  would  like  to  stay  and  listen  to  his 
presentation,  but  another  engagement 
prevents  me  from  doing  so. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  are  in  dis- 
agreement on  this  matter.  However,  I 
appreciate  the  candor  with  which  he  hafe 
presented  his  position,  and  can  only  hope 
that,  in  the  long  run,  he  will  be  able  to 
review  the  matter  further. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  one 
question,  though,  if  he  will  permit  me  to 
do  so :  Will  he  tell  me  whether  he  intends 
to  support  the  appropriation  for  research 
and  development  of  the  ABM  progrtun? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes.  The  Cooper-Hart 
amendment  will  solve  that  problem. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  Is  making  an  excellent 
speech,  in  which  he  points  out  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  nuclear  submarine  as  a 
deterrent  to  war.  Apparently  the  ABM  is 
designed  and  promoted  as  a  way  to  pro- 
tect our  retaliatory  power;  but,  I  believe 
it  is  far  more  important  to  stop  an  enemy 
missile  before  it  leaves  the  enemy  coun- 
try th£Ui  it  is  to  try  to  intercept  the  mis- 
sile on  arrival  here  In  the  United  States. 

I  must  say  that  my  first  apprehension 
over  ABM  occurred  when  it  became  ap- 
parent to  me  that  the  strongest  propo- 
nents of  the  ABM  were  perfectly  willing 
to  downgrade  our  nuclear  submarine  fleet 
over  the  next  few  years.  I  began  to  won- 
der then  if  it  was  not  a  question  of  who 
got  the  contracts. 

But  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  I  have  read  his  speech,  and  be- 
lieve it  is  excellent  and  accurate  all  the 
way  through. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  might  add,  if  I  am  not 
robbing  the  Senator  of  his  time,  that 
Russia  is  concentrating  today  on  con- 
structing a  nuclear  submarine  fleet  su- 
perior to  our  own.  Russia  already  has 
submarines  with  a  range  of  1,500  miles 
for  the  missiles  fired  from  the  sea.  pussia 
is  today  constructing  submarines  which 
are  believed  to  be  speedier  than  ours,  and 
also  more  quietly  operated.  Russia  in- 
tended to  surpass  us  in  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine field,  knowing  perfectly  well  that 
whoever  controls  the  seas  will  control 
the  overriding  question  of  peace  or  war. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  speak  until 
noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  is  granted  15  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Finally,  the  arms  race  moves  swiftly. 
If  this  system  is  deployed  7  years  from 
now,  it  more  than  likely  will  face  an  en- 
tirely new  family  of  threats.  This  was 
the  case  of  our  air  defenses  planned  in 
the  early  1950's.  When  the  bomber  de- 
fense began  to  function  in  1960,  it  faced 
not  just  bombers,  but  missiles  also.  It  had 
no  way  of  protecting  itself  against  mis- 
siles. These  could  outfiank  the  defense 
and  destroy  its  ability  to  defend  against 
bombers.  Any  new  weapon  In  the  mld- 
1970's  that  can  destroy  a  few  radars  will 
turn  Safeguard  into  billions  of  dollars  of 
junk. 

Even  if  the  ABM  were  a  dependable 
way  of  protecting  our  deterrent,  I  ques- 
tion whether  public  confidence  could  be 
reestablished  in  this  option  after  so 
much  controversy.  All  past  Presidential 
science  advisers  have  been  critical  of 
missile  defense.  Obviously  the  system  can 
never  be  realistically  tested  in  a  war  sit- 
uation, so  public  confidence  in  it  can 
never  be  reestablished. 

In  smnmary,  of  all  our  options,  the 
proposed  missile  defense  seems  to  be  the 
one  most  likely  to  fail  completely  and 
catastrophicaUy,  and  the  least  likely  to 
inspire  confidence. 


the  possibilitt  of  accident  or  chinese 
attack 

My  prior  analysis  has  concerned  Itself 
with  the  defense  of  Mlnuteman.  Now  let 
us  turn  to  two  other  arguments  that 
have  been  raised  in  an  attempt  to  jus- 
tify deployment  of  the  ABM — the  possi- 
bility of  an  attack  by  China  and  the 
possibility  of  an  accidental  firing. 

The  authorization  before  us  does  not 
commit  us  to  build  a  defense  against 
either  contingency.  The  Senate  has  not 
yet  been  asked  to  consider  these  ques- 
tions. This  administration  has  not  asked 
for  a  thin  defense  of  the  entire  country, 
and  in  fact  rejected  one  proposed  by  the 
previous  administration.  A  favorable  vote 
by  Congress  and  subsequent  deployment 
of  the  system  proposed  and  before  us 
today  will  not  protect  any  American  city 
from  any  missile  attack,  accidental  or 
on  purpose.  We  are  being  asked  only  to 
protect  a  small  portion  of  our  deterrent. 

I  emphasize  this  point  because  there 
is  a  risk  that  observers  outside  the  coun- 
try may  misinterpret  this  vote.  They  may 
believe  that  approval  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  would  indicate  our  in- 
tention to  push  ahead  with  the  full 
phase  II  defense  of  the  entire  country. 
There  has  been  no  such  indication. 

While  this  vote  does  not  concern  itself 
with  a  defense  against  Chinese  missiles, 
I  feel  impelled  to  comment  on  some  of 
the  issues  such  a  defense  would  raise. 

The  Chinese  are  not  irrational.  China 
can  be  deterred  in  the  same  way  Russia 
has  been  deterred.  China  Is  the  only 
nuclear  power  that  has  asserted  it  will 
never  use  nuclear  weapons  first.  We  want 
to  Improve  our  relations  with  China  not 
turn  them  into  a  carbon  copy  of  the 
United  States-Soviet  arms  race.  We  want 
trade  -with  China,  not  threats.  We  want 
to  open  doors  to  China,  not  play  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  want  to  keep  them 
closed.  We  do  not  want  the  only  ex- 
changes we  consider  with  China  to  be 
missile  exchanges. 

In  my  opinion,  the  isolation  of  China 
and  our  Ignorance  of  it,  have  contributed 
to  these  unreal  fears.  China  has  enough 
problems  of  her  own,  and  so  do  we.  The 
sooner  we  put  aside  talk  of  mutual 
threats,  the  sooner  China  and  America 
can  resume  normal  relations. 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  ABM  TO  ARMS  LIMITATION 
TALKS 

Apart  from  the  technical  aspects  of 
ABM,  proponents  offer  the  argument 
that  ABM's  approval  is  necessary  as  a 
prelude  to  successful  arms  limitation 
talks. 

Therefore,  the  question  is.  Would  ap- 
proval of  Safeguard  weaken  or  strength- 
en the  administration's  position  in  these 
talks? 

The  trouble  is  that  many  people  refer 
to  the  forthcoming  talks  as  if  they  were 
some  kind  of  union-management  bar- 
gaining. They  are  not.  The  arms  limita- 
tion talks  are  a  search  for  an  accommo- 
dation that  will  satisfy  the  legitimate 
security  needs  of  each  side.  In  such  a 
search  our  hand  cannot  be  "strength- 
ened" or  "weakened."  But  our  search  can 
be  facilitated  or  complicated. 

For  example,  even  before  the  talks 
begin,  the  administration  has  already 
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Indicated  In  Widte  House  question  and 
answer  sheets  tfiat  it  will  not  negotiate 
n,  12-site  thin  defense 
of  the  United  States.  This  is  a  way  of 
complicating  the  anns  talks.  This  thin 
defense  would  protect  cities  and  be  more 
modem  and  10  times  larger  than  the  So- 
viet defense  of  Moscow. 

What  will  happen  when  the  Soviet 
Union  Insists  in, the  arms  discussions  on 
the  right  to  ouild  a  missile  defense 
equally  large?  Then  we  shall  surely  Insist 
on  maintaining  jour  MIRV  warheads  to 
be  able  to  penetrate  that  defense.  Then 
they  will  insist  on  maintaining  their 
MIRV  warheads  to  match  lis.  Then  we 
shall  fear  that  tl^eir  MIRV  warheads  can 
destroy  Mlnuteman.  Then  this  debate  will 
continue.  And  op  and  on  and  on.  Each 
new  weapon  systtm  triggers  development 
and  deployment  of  another. 

When  the  ne^i  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Diaarmament  Agency,  Mr. 
Gerard  C.  Smithj  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  he  sug- 
gested that  any  j  Soviet  response  to  the 
Sentinel  program  was  "already  in  train." 

In  other  worda  we  are  still  reconsider- 
ing the  original  proposal  at  a  time  when 
the  Russians  alrjeady  have  made  provi- 
sions to  coxmter  It.  Every  signal  we  emit 
that  we  are  goinij  ahead  with  defense  of 
cities  win  encoui-age  Soviet  planners  to 
offset  it,  just  as  our  planners  launched 
MIRV  and  othef  preparations  to  offset 
Soviet  defenses,  j 

The  very  Soviet  SS-9  procurement  of 
which  we  are  ccmplaining  may  be  the 
reaction  which  ]  Director  Gerard  Smith 
said  was  'already  in  train."  It  would 
seem  imprudent  no  give  off  any  more  es- 
calatory  signals  ^?hen  we  have  imminent 
prospects  of  tallying  these  things  over 
with  the  Russians.  We  do  not  want  to  be 
constantly  responding  to  the  responses 
we  have  ourselves  induced. 

No  amount  of  U.S.  strength  can  pre- 
vent the  Soviet  Union  from  biulding 
more  weapons.  F<ir  20  years  we  have  had 
arms  superiority  relative  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  20  years  we  have  had  an  arms 
race.  Surely  one  more  weapons"  system 
will  not  provide  additional  leverage  to 
the  President  in  arms  limitation  talks. 
Certainly  no  one  can  be  advancing  as  a 
good  argument  fpr  the  ABM  system  the 
fact  that  it  can  life  torn  down. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  approval  of 
assist  the  President  in 
no  important  wa3 .  Indeed  it  may  under- 
mine our  hopes  for  eventual  successful 
negotiation  by  en  ;ouraging  the  view  that 
the  United  States  has  embarked  on  a 
major  nonnegotiaple  program  of  building 
missile  defenses. 


ABM  AND  THE  ABMS  RACE 

In  summary  thm.  as  I  see  it,  the  nar- 
row issue  of  Saf ei  uard  has  not  been  dif- 
ficult to  resolve.  Safeguard  seems  likely 
to  require  the  1<  ngest  leadtime,  to  be 
the  least  reliabl^,  and  most  expensive 
a  few  of  the  evermore 
obsolete  Minutemian. 

The  threat  agdinst  which  Safeguard 
is  proposed  seemii  exaggerated. 

The  other  options  for  resolving  that 
threat  seems  insi^ciently  considered, 
arms  limitation  talks 
method  of  resolving 


And  since  the 
are  themselves 


the  threat,  the  timing  of  Safeguard 
seems  inappropriate.  If  the  Udks  begin 
to  succeed.  Safeguard  will  oe  entirely 
unnecessary. 

The  Hart-Cooper  amendment,  which 
I  shall  vote  for,  permits  research  and  de- 
velopment to  continue  in  support  of  a 
better  missile  defense.  .And  it  permits  a 
year  of  arms  talks  to  occur  before  a  de- 
ployment decision  is  made.  But  there  is 
another  reason  why  this  amendment  ap- 
peals to  me.  It  provides  a  year  in  which 
other  alternatives  to  Safeguard  can  be 
analyzed  and  presented  to  the  Senate 
by  tiiis  administration. 

I  have  explained  why  other  alterna- 
tives may  be  cheaper,  more  dependable 
and  quicker  to  build.  Equally  important, 
these  alternatives  may  also  be  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Senate.  It  would  be  im- 
fortunate  indeed  if  a  major  national  se- 
curity program  were  approved  by  a  mar- 
gin of  one  or  two  votes. 

This  close  contest  in  the  Senate  cries 
out  for  alternatives  that  can  muster 
broader  support.  Congress  should  insist 
on  being  presented  with  options  in  major 
national  security  decisions 

Beyond  the  question  of  Safeguard  it- 
self, I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
alx)ut  the  context  in  which  this  debate 
has  taken  place.  Something  is  seriously 
wrong  with  our  approach  to  national  se- 
curity. Twenty  years  ago,  we  were  as 
secure  as  a  nation  could  be.  Ten  years 
ago,  if  nuclear  war  occurred,  half  our 
population  would  have  been  annihilated. 
Today  if  nuclear  war  occurs,  virtually 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States  could  be  killed. 

We  have  tended  to  think  that  our 
greatest  danger  is  a  Soviet  surprise  at- 
tack. But  the  Russians  are  not  insane. 
They  wiU  not  deliberately  strike  at  us  in 
a  world  filled  with  hostile  nuclear  weap- 
ons— weapons  armed  and  pointed  at  all 
their  population  centers. 

War  can  happen.  There  can  be  a  war 
that  is  unwanted  by  both  sides — a  war 
by  escalation.  Our  fear  of  calculated,  de- 
liberate Soviet  attack  has  blinded  us  to 
the  even  greater  dangers  of  an  un- 
wanted war  by  escalation. 

Our  fear  of  deliberate  Soviet  attack 
has  caused  us  to  put  our  main  priority 
on  staying  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  arms  race.  It  has  led  us  to  ignore  the 
rising  levels  of  arms  that  make  war  even 
more  destructive.  And  since  war  can  al- 
ways happen,  we  have  lost  irregainable 
security.  More  arms,  in  the  nuclear  era, 
do  not  mean  more  security.  This  is  a 
situation  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  warfare.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
summed  it  up  well  in  1961  when  he  said: 
Global  war  haa  become  a  Frankenstein  to 
destroy  both  sides.  No  longer  Is  It  a  weapon 
of  adventure — the  short  cut  to  International 
power.  If  you  lose,  you  are  annihilated,  If  you 
win,  you  stand  only  to  lose.  No  longer  does  It 
possess  even  the  chance  of  the  winner  of  a 
duel.  It  contains  now  only  the  germs  of 
double  suicide. 

No  missile  defense,  and  no  missile, 
can  save  us  from  ever  greater  threats  to 
our  security  if  the  arms  race  continues. 
Our  own  arms  efforts  only  stimulate  and 
encourage  Soviet  efforts.  There  is  no 
solution  but  to  stop  the  Soviet  weapon 


program  and  this  can  be  done  only  by 
negotiating    to   stop   our   own. 

Agreements  are  feasible.  We  now  have 
methods  of  reconnaissance  that  can  re- 
liably monitor  Soviet  actions.  So  we  can 
have  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  which  trust  plays  no  role.  And  we  can 
maintain  a  deterrent  that  can  reduce 
risks  of  calculated  deliberate  attack  to 
an  irreducible  minimum.  So  we  can  have 
arms  limitations  and  a  deterrent  too. 
But  we  caimot  try  to  stay  ever  farther 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  at  the 
same  time  ask  them  to  stop  trying  to 
catch  up. 

Unfortunately,  the  arms  race  has  be- 
come business  as  usual.  We  accept  the 
risk  that  1,000  Soviet  ICBM's  could 
be  fired  at  us  as  the  result  of  a 
disagreement  over  Berlin  or  a  war  in  the 
Middle  East.  But  we  measure  the  risk  of 
arms  limitations  on  a  different  scale. 
We  ask  that  agreements  for  arms  limi- 
tations be  totally  without  risk. 

Today,  all  the  political  and  strategic 
elements  for  an  agreement  exist.  We 
and  they  have  adequate  deterrent  forces. 
We  and  they  have  many  other  problems 
that  encourage  arms  controls.  They  have 
problems  in  China  and  Eastern  Europe 
and  with  their  economy;  we  have  our 
problems  in  Vietnam  and  at  home. 

Both  of  us  have  agreed  to  talk.  And 
both  of  us  are  afraid  the  other  side  will 
do  the  same  two  things:  build  large, 
expensive  ABM's  and  MIRV's. 

These  two  weapon  systems  are  the  very 
elements  about  which  we  and  they  want 
to  negotiate. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  build 
MIRV,  we  will  not  need  Safeguard.  If 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  go  forward 
with  ABM,  we  will  not  need  MIRV.  Why, 
under  these  conditions,  is  it  not  prudent 
to  talk  to  the  Russians  before  buying 
ABM  and  MIRV?  Otherwise,  we  will  in- 
duce them  to  match  us.  This  will  then 
foreclose  any  chances  we  have  of  stopping 
deployment  of  ABM  and  MIRV  by  both 
sides. 

The  Senate  cannot  control  the  SALT 
negotiations.  But  Safeguard  is  something 
which  is  before  us.  The  Senate  must  ex- 
press itself  on  the  issue  of  the  arms 
race.  And  this  debate  over  Safeguard  is 
an  opportunity  to  afiQrm  that  new  meth- 
ods and  approaches  are  necessary  for 
national  security. 

If  this  administration  is  overly  bur- 
dened with  the  near-  and  medium-term 
risks,  then  the  Senate  must  be  states- 
manlike enough  to  give  heavy  priority 
to  the  long-term  risks. 

The  long-term  risks  to  the  survival  of 
this  country  and  our  way  of  life  come 
from  a  war  nobody  wants. 

The  long-term  solution  lies  not  in 
Safeguard,  but  in  taking  seriously  evei-y 
opportunity  to  halt  the  arms  buildup 
simultaneously  both  here  and  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

If  this  historic  debate  only  determines 
whether  we  should,  or  should  not,  de- 
fend a  few  Minutemen,  this  debate  will 
have  been  a  failure. 

However,  in  my  mind,  this  debate  has 
catalyzed  a  new  awareness  among  Amer- 
icans as  to  where  the  dangers  to  our  Na- 
tion really  are.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
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this  debate  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  fulfilled  its  promise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  have  an  additional  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  waited  for  some  time  for  the  last 
of  the  new  class  of  Democratic  Senators 
to  make  his  maiden  speech.  I  have  urged 
oiu"  new  Members  to  make  an  early  start 
in  expressing  their  views.  I  have  mged 
them  not  to  sit  back  and  remain  silent. 
All  the  others,  in  vai*ying  degrees,  have 
taken  my  advice,  all  except  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska.  However, 
his  judgment  has  been  correct  for,  if  I 
may  say  so,  this  speech  has  been  worth 
waiting  for;  well  worth  waiting  for.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  speeches,  if  not  the  best, 
that  I  have  heard  in  the  Senate,  on  the 
issue  which  now  confronts  this  body, 
this  counti-y  and,  in  effect,  the  world.  It 
exhibits  a  good  deal  of  research  and 
study.  It  goes  into  a  good  deal  of  detail. 

On  page  2  of  his  speech,  the  Senator 
said: 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  ass\ire  Americans 
that  the  dedication  and  Integrity  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  not  been  compromised  by  this  debate. 

I  express  my  wholehearted  agreement 
with  those  remarks.  This  debate  has  been, 
on  the  whole,  statesmanlike.  There  have 
been,  of  couise,  differences  of  opinion, 
not  only  among  Senators  but  also  be- 
tween Senators  and  the  administration.  I 
do  not  doubt  for  one  moment  the  integ- 
rity and  the  beliefs  of  the  administration 
in  their  advocacy  of  this  program.  Who 
knows,  history  may  prove  them  right. 
But,  by  the  same  token,  I  do  not  doubt 
the  integrity,  the  patriotism,  or  the  sin- 
cerity of  those  who  oppose  the  program, 
because  the  reasons  are  many  and  varied, 
and  all  of  them  have  been  brought  out. 
Most  of  them  have  been  carefully  ana- 
lyzed today  in  the  speech  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska — who,  inci- 
dentally, I  am  happy  to  say,  has  a  direct 
tie  with  the  State  of  Montana  through 
the  girl  who  is  his  wife. 

On  page  9  of  his  speech,  the  Senator 
raises  this  question: 

What  will  happen  when  the  Soviet  Union 
insists  in  the  arms  discussions  on  the  right  to 
build  a  missile  defense  equally  large?  Then 
we  shall  surely  insist  on  maintaining  our 
MIRV  warheads  to  be  able  to  penetrate  that 
defense.  Then  they  will  insist  on  maintain- 
ing their  MIRV  warheads  to  match  us.  Then 
we  shall  fear  that  their  MIRV  warheads  can 
destroy  Mlnuteman.  Then  this  debate  will 
continxie.  And  on  and  on  and  on.  Each  new 
weapon  system  triggers  development  and 
deployment  of  another. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out  so  well, 
we  are  not  really  talking  about  an  ini- 
tial deployment  of  radar,  computers. 
Sprints,  and  Spartans  at  two  sites  in 
Montana  and  North  Dakota.  What  we 
are  really  talking  about  is  a  program 
which  may  well  go  far  beyond  that  and 
cost  not  the  $6.3  billion  as  originally 
alleged  and  which  has  now  gone  up  to 


$10.8  billion,  but  will  cost  rather  tens 
and  tens  and  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
on  the  one  hand  and  tens  and  tens  and 
tens  of  billions  of  rubles  on  the  other. 
And  at  the  end,  we  will  be  just  about 
where  we  are  now. 

If  I  may  say  so,  this  country  has  un- 
questioned nuclear  superiority  over  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  present  time.  In  the 
field  of  the  ICBM's  we  have  1,054 — 200 
of  them  in  my  own  State  of  Montana. 
As  of  the  moment,  I  would  guess  that 
the  Soviet  Union  may  have  approxi- 
mately 1,065,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
may  have  1,075.  But  that  is  the  only 
area  that  approaches  comparability. 

With  respect  to  the  Polaris,  for  ex- 
ample, we  have  41  submarines,  each 
with  16  missiles,  or  a  total  of  656  Polaris 
missiles,  compared  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's 45.  And  that  is  where  the  core  of 
defense  in  this  counti-y  lies — on  the 
sea. 

Let  me  repeat  those  figures.  Within 
our  Polaris  fieet,  all  41  of  the  subma- 
rines, there  are  656  missiles.  The  Soviets 
have  45. 

In  the  field  of  bombers — the  B-52's 
and  the  B-58's — we  have  646;  and  so 
far  as  Soviet  coimterparts  are  con- 
cerned— the  Bisons  and  Bears — there 
are  150.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  a 
decline  of  five  from  the  Soviet  figure  of 
last  year. 

Those  figures  .should  be  kept  in  mind 
at  all  times. 

There  are  many  further  questions  I 
would  like  to  raise.  Other  Senators  wish 
to  speak,  however.  Indeed,  I  have  seldom 
seen  so  many  Members  turn  out  to  greet 
the  maiden  speech  of  a  Senator — for 
which  I  am  grateful,  as — I  am  sure — is 
the  Senator  from  Alaska.  Therefore  I 
shall  not  take  much  more  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  time,  except  to  say  that 
I  am  in  wholehearted  accord  with  the 
arguments  he  has  advanced  in  his  most 
statesmanlike  speech;  a  speech  pre- 
sented, moreover,  in  a  most  high-level 
and  statesmanlike  manner. 

I  only  hope  that  the  way  to  peace 
will  lie  not  through  arming  and  rearm- 
ing, not  through  acting  and  reacting,  but 
through  negotiations.  To  that  end  I  hope 
it  will  be  made  definite  veiT  soon  that 
the  so-called  SALT  negotiations  will  get 
underway — sometime  this  month — be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  It  hardly  needs  saying  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  see  that  these 
negotiations  succeed:  that  there  is 
brought  about  an  arms  freeze  or  arms 
limitation  to  the  end  that  the  syndrome 
of  acting  and  reacting  will  be  done  with 
and  to  the  end  that  less  and  less  will  be 
spent  on  this  type  expenditure  and  more 
and  more  spent  to  face  up  to  the  prob- 
lems that  face  this  Nation  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  extend  my  sin- 
cere congiatulations  for  a  great  speech 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Alaska.  I  am  confident  that  it  has 
marked  the  beginning  of  many  outstand- 
ing contributions  hereafter.- 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair  > .  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 


the  address  we  have  just  listened  to, 
the  maiden  address  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Alaska,  has  been  a 
very  superior  and  a  most  convincing 
speech,  and  a  most  devastating  speech 
against  the  pending  proposal  of  the 
administration  for  the  ABM. 

I  think  the  citizens  of  the  great  State 
of  Alaska  have  every  reason  to  be  mighty 
proud  that  they  are  represented  here  in 
Washington  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  of  their  State. 

He  has  manifested  that  he  has  been 
most  diligent.  He  has  manifested  that  he 
is  serving  his  State  and  the  Nation  with 
vitality,  zeal,  and  great  industry.  His 
excellent  analysis  of  the  problems  posed 
in  the  proposed  deployment  of  the  ABM 
system  has  been  irrefutable.  As  the  ma- 
jority leader  stated,  this  is  probably  the 
best,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  best, 
arguments  that  have  been  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  expressing  opposition 
to  the  ABM  proposal. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  absolutely 
correct  in  stating  that  our  only  real  de- 
fense against  the  threat  of  a  nuclear 
attack  is  the  deterrence  of  our  over- 
whelming offensive  forces,  primarily  the 
Polaris  and  the  soon-to-be  Poseidon 
submarine  force.  These  nuclear  sub- 
marines of  our  Navy  are  capable  of  re- 
maining imderwater  for  as  long  as  300 
days  and  nights.  Their  missiles  have 
presently  a  maximum  range  of  2,875 
miles.  Soon,  with  the  Poseidon,  that  fig- 
ure will  be  more  than  doubled.  No  area 
in  the  vast  land  mass  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Communist  China  is  safe  from 
the  devastation  from  missiles  fired  from 
these  submarines,  as  has  been  so  elo- 
quently stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  Furthermore,  in  addition  to  our 
nuclear  submarines,  our  combined  stra- 
tegic bombers  and  land-based  missile 
forces  assure  survival  of  one  or  the  other 
from  attack. 

I  agree  with  the  prediction  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  that,  should  we  proceed 
to  build  this  system,  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  almost  sure  to  respond 
with  increases  in  offensive  strength 
which  would  negate  any  advantage  from 
an  ABM  deployment. 

We  should  continue  to  seek  an  under- 
standing with  the  Soviet  Union  whereby 
neither  side  would  expand  its  defensive 
facilities  beyond  the  present  level.  Such 
an  understanding  would  freeze  the  stra- 
tegic situation  as  it  is  today  with  each 
side  depending  on  its  offensive  missiles 
to  provide  the  deterrent.  We  should  be 
considering  arms  cutbacks,  not  increas- 
ing arms :  we  should  be  encouraging  arms 
limitation  negotiations,  not  a  new  and 
accelerated  arms  race.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  President  give  top- 
most priority  to  wirming  and  achieving 
a  nuclear  missile  limitation  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  first  crucial  vote 
on  the  ABM  will  occur  on  the  24th  anni- 
versary' of  the  dropping  of  the  atomic 
bomb  on  Hiroshima. 

I  wish  to  say  it  is  a  fine  thing  not  only 
for  the  State  of  Alaska  but  for  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world  that  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  that  great  State 
has  made  his  conviiicing  address  on  the 
eve  of  the  vote  we  shall  take. 
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I  believe  implicatly  that  the  Safegimrd 
proposal  must  bei  defeated.  I  am  utterly 
opposed  to  the  appropriation  of  tax- 
payers' money  fot  the  ABM.  However,  I 
recognize  the  fact  that  this  proposal  may 
be  approved  by  Congress — I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  will  be — and  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  delay  deployment  until  sanity 
prevails  and  until  the  administration 
explores  the  possibility  of  an  arms  lim- 
itation agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Therefore,  I  iitend  to  vote  for  the 
Cooper-Hart  am(!ndmeni,  which  would 
assure  that  delay  and  give  us  a  vital 
breathing  spell  to  avoid  the  ramifications 
of  this  boondogge. 

Again,  I  congra  ulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alas  ka. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  GRAVEL,  ijyield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
admiration  for  th(  maiden  address  which 
has  just  been  delivered  by  the  distin- 
guished fonior  Se  lator  from  Alaska. 

I  must  say  this  s  not  just  a  promising, 
praiseworthy  mailen  address;  it  is  un- 
usually and  impressively  perceptive  and 
profound. 

I  could  not  poiisibly  gild  the  Uly  by 
elaborating  furtbir.  except  to  say  the 
Senator  has  demcnstrated  on  this  floor 
today  that  he  wil  have  a  bright  future 
in  the  Senate.  I  :ongratulate  him. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CA'^E.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  field. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  would  not  want  it  to  be 
thought  that  th(  enthusiasm  of  our 
Democratic  colleaj;ues  which  leads  them 
to  rise  in  support  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  !  aid,  is  attributable  in 
any  sense  to  the  i  act  that  they  liked  it 
because  they  are  Democrats  and  he  is, 
too.  This  has  been  a  great  speech  in  a 
great  cause.  As  a  member  of  the  party 
which  sits  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  I 
join  my  Democra  ,ic  colleagues  and  all 
our  colleagues  ir  congratulating  the 
Senator,  and  in  congratulating  his  State 
for  sending  to  the  Senate  someone  who 
has  dealt  so  well  ■s'lth  a  matter  so  vital. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  \:r.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  1 3  leld. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  M  r.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distlj  igulshed  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  an  outstanding  speech  on  a 
subject  of  great  irrport  to  the  country.  I 
listened  with  great  interest  and  admira- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator 
could  have  chose:  1  a  more  important 
topic  during  this  se  ssion  of  Congress,  and 
perhaps  for  several  sessions  before  and 
after  this  session,  upon  which  to  make 
his  maiden  speech. 

I  think  that  wtiat  the  Senate  and 
what  the  Congress  decide  to  do  in  regard 
to  this  Issue,  the  de  ployment  of  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  missile  system,  may  well 
determine  the  di'ectlon  this  country 
takes  for  many  yea:  's  to  come. 

I  think  the  Senator  was  quite  right  in 
pointing  out  the  citucial  element  of  time 
that  Is  in  our  fav<'r  and  which  enables 


us  to  make  this  decision  on  a  more  care- 
ful and  more  rational  basis.  We  have 
time  because  of  our  tremendous  deterrent 
force.  As  the  distinguished  Senator  so 
well  outlined,  our  deterrent  force  is  com- 
posed of  Polaris  missiles,  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missiles,  strategic  bombers, 
and  intermediate  range. ballistic  missiles 
auid  planes  which  fly  from  carriers. 

We  have  time,  as  the  Senator  has  so 
well  said,  to  make  these  and  related  de- 
cisions without  having  precipitously  now 
to  agree  to  the  deployment  of  a  system 
which  is  untested — a  system  that  has  not 
been  completely  tested  and  one  which 
will  make  more  difficult  the  talks  which 
are  upcoming,  and  which  are  so  impor- 
tant to  the  security  of  this  counti-y  and 
the  stability  of  the  world. 

I  certainly  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  very  fine  speech. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ume 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  expired. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  may  proceed  for  15  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
never  found  a  word  formula  on  an  occa- 
sion such  as  this  that  could  express  ade- 
quately both  sincere  admiration  and  yet 
avoid  the  appearance  of  going  through  a 
Senate  ritual. 

I  wish  I  had  a  formula  that  conveys 
how  much  we  really  mean  It  as  we  rise 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
As  the  able  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
said  from  across  the  aisle,  it  was  a  great 
speech  In  a  great  cause  from  one  who 
demonstrates  today  that  he  shall  be,  in- 
deed is,  a  great  Senator. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  ve:-y  much. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
not  much  that  I  can  add  to  what  has 
already  been  said  by  oiu-  disting\ushed 
majority  leader  and  other  Senators  who 
followed  him  in  commending  the  excel- 
lent speech  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
except  to  say  that  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse his  comments. 

His  speech  is  a  most  thoughtful  con- 
tribution to  the  dialog  now  going  on 
over  the  development  of  a  weapons  sys- 
tem by  this  country  and  Russia. 

I  join  other  Senators  in  congratulat- 
ing the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka on  an  excellent  job. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  very  much  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
breadth,  quality,  and  even  the  calmness 
of  the  speech  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  reflects  his  enormous 
work  in  the  hard  process  of  arriving  at  a 
decision,  a  process  which  he  described  so 
well  in  the  early  part  of  his  address. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka has  analyzed  as  clearly  as  anyone  has, 
the  various  weapons  systems  and  their 
relation  to  security. 

I  should  like  to  highhght  one  reference 
on  the  last  page  of  the  Senator's  speech, 
in  which  he  states : 


TH«  LONO-TXRlf  BISKS  TO  TKK  StmvrVAL  OF  THIS 
COUNTBT  AKD  ODR  WAT  Or  LITE  COMK  TBOlt 
A  WAB  NOBOOT  WANTS 

The  long  term  solution  lies  not  In  Safe- 
guard, but  m  taking  seriously  every  oppor- 
tunity to  halt  the  arms  buildup  simulta- 
neously both  here  and  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  on  his  maiden  speech.  It  is  a 
great  speech. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  asked  questions  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  a  short  time  ago,  I  did  not  refer 
to  his  speech  as  being  a  maiden  speech. 
However,  I  knew  that  it  was  when  I 
came  into  the  Chamber. 

It  reminds  me  that,  26  years  ago.  I 
made  my  maiden  speech  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  the  Senator's  was 
on  a  much  more  important  subject  and 
a  much  better  speech. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
once  again  on  producing  such  a  thought- 
ful and  appropriate  speech  in  his  maiden 
effort  in  the  Senate. 

I,  too,  join  the  majority  leader  in  say- 
ing that  I  agree  with  the  reasoning  of  the 
Senator.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
obviously  interpreted,  I  believe  correctly 
and  thoroughly,  the  testimony  which  has 
been  taken  by  the  various  committees  of 
the  Senate. 

Congratulations  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
speech  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
AlEiska  is  an  excellent  one,  with  a  most 
persuasive  argxunent  against  deploy- 
ment of  the  ABM  system. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  the  depth  and 
intensity  of  the  Senator's  remarks,  and 
the  way  he  has  expressed  himself,  be- 
cause I  know  him  personally.  I  know 
that  he  is  a  man  of  intelligence,  one  who 
is  dedicated  to  the  sincere,  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  know  that  the  State  of  Alaska  is  very 
proud  of  him,  as  I  know  all  Senators  in 
this  Chamber  are  proud  of  the  fine  work 
he  has  performed  today. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  good  friend,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  commending  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  on  his 
statement  to  the  Senate  today. 

All  of  us  realize  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  complicated,  involved,  and  sensi- 
tive questions  with  which  the  Senate  has 
ever  been  confronted. 

In  the  Senator's  speech,  he  has  shown 
insight,  perceptiveness,  and  judgment 
from  which  all  of  us  can  benefit.  He  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  remarks. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  renders  a 
valuable  service  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  and  to  the  American  people,  and  I 
commend  him  on  what  he  has  done 
today. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  my  native  State. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  that  the  freshman 
Senator  from  Iowa  rises  today  to  join  in 
the  compliments  being  paid  to  the  fresh- 
man Senator  from  Alaska. 
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I  say  "a  great  deal  of  pride,"  because  I 
have  enjoyed  the  relationship  the  two  of 
us  have  been  sharing  since  coming  to  the 
Senate. 

I  have  long  waited  for  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  to  express  himself  on  this  issue. 
I  have  never  heard  a  more  reasoned,  a 
more  thorough  speech  to  a  subject  than 
was  made  here  today  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  I  share  completely  the  views  he 
has  expressed. 

Naturally,  a  person  feels  good  when  he 
agrees  with  a  man,  but  I  think  that  the 
reasoned,  the  studied,  and  the  intellec- 
tual approach  which  he  has  made, 
obviously  for  weeks  and  months  into  re- 
search and  soul  searching  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  the  patriotism  displayed 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of 
this  great  Nation  considered,  could  only 
reflect  on  the  part  of  this  freshman  Sen- 
ator a  great  pride  In  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Certainly.  I  join  all  Senators  with  more 
years  of  service  than  I  in  saying  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  what  great  joy  I 
share  in  this  fine  hour  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
should  like  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  on  his 
maiden  speech. 

It  is  a  very  thoughtful  and  very  schol- 
arly address.  I  disagree  with  much  of  the 
logic  in  it,  as  he  knows,  but  I  think  that 
its  preparation  and  delivery  deserve  a 
great  measure  of  the  acclaim  which  has 
been  given  him  by  many  of  his  col- 
leagues today. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  one  question. 
Page  8  contains  a  statement  that  China 
is  the  only  nuclear  power  which  has  as- 
serted it  will  never  use  nuclear  weapons 
first. 

I  was  under  the  impression  that  that 
was  the  policy  of  the  United  States  also; 
is  that  not  tnie? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  only  answer  I  can 
give  to  that  is  that  I  know  of  no  pro- 
noimcement  by  the  United  States  in  that 
regard,  China  has  repeatedly  made  that 
statement. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  should  like 
to  make.  Continually  in  the  discussion 
here,  concerning  sums  of  money,  I  should 
like  to  ask  my  distinguished  colleague 
whether  he  understands  that  in  the  bill 
before  this  body  the  only  amount  that 
is  within  discussion  at  this  particular 
time — and  I  imderstand  my  distin- 
guished colleague  agrees — is  that  re- 
search and  development  should  precede, 
and  that  the  only  objection  is  to  the 
construction  of  the  building  or  deploy- 
ment of  the  two  bases  asked  for  in  the 
bill,  and  that  the  amount  of  money  in- 
volved is  not  in  the  billions  of  dollars 
but  actually  less  than  $400  million. 

I  wonder  if  my  colleague  understands 
that  before  further  expenditures  can  be 
made,  it  must  come  back  to  this  body. 
Thus,  we  have  a  chance  to  reassess  it. 
look  at  it,  and  decide  whether  further 
expenditures  possibly  are  necessary.  I 
assume  my  colleague  knows  that. 


Mr.  GRAVEL,  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia knows  the  high  esteem  in  which 
I  hold  him,  but  I  answer  him  by  asking 
if  that  is  an  argument  for  the  ABM — the 
fact  that  It  Is  going  to  cost  only  $400 
million, 

Mr.  MURPHY,  No.  The  argument  for 
ABM  is  that  all  seem  to  agree  that  we 
need  a  defensive  system.  From  all  the 
testimony  the  Senator  from  California 
has  listened  to  in  all  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  secret  meetings  and  open 
meetings,  it  seems  this  is  the  only  system 
available  imder  the  state  of  the  art  at 
the  present  time.  Both  proponents  and 
opponents  on  the  scientific  side  agree  to 
that. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Senator  from 
California  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  certainly  has  carefully 
considered  all  the  information,  and  he 
has  asked  for  this  system.  He  said  some- 
thing which  I  think  Is  very  important. 
He  said  we  will  have  a  reassessment  and 
review  every  year. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California— and  I  am  sure 
every  Member  of  this  body  Is  In  complete 
agreement — hope  and  pray  that  the  com- 
ing arms  talks  will  be  productive.  Ex- 
perience of  the  past  has  taught  us  that 
we  must  not  take  too  much  for  granted; 
that  at  least  one  party  at  the  negotiating 
table  has  a  strange  reputation  for  its 
manner  of  negotiating  and,  later  on,  the 
manner  in  which  it  stands  by  its  agree- 
ments. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  has  the  responsibility  In  this  mat- 
ter, has,  at  the  outset,  said  he  feels  the 
adoption  of  this  proposal  will  help  him 
at  the  negotiating  table.  Others  feel  it 
will  not  help  him.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  perhaps  the  more  he  has  to 
deal  with  in  the  way  of  strength,  the 
more  the  opportunity  and  the  better  the 
chances  will  be  that  he  will  accomplish 
what  we  all  fervently  hope  for, 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  only  add  to  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  CaUfornIa 
that  In  my  mind  he  reemphasizes  the 
point  that  no  argument  is  made  based 
on  dollar  amounts. 

Second,  I  have  stated  in  my  remarks 
that  there  are  alternatives.  I  believe  these 
alternatives  have  not  been  sufBcIently 
studied  and  they  have  not  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  May  I  say.  In  response, 
I  know  there  are  alternatives,  but  again, 
as  I  stated.  In  discussions  with  the  scien- 
tists, who  are  both  for  and  against  the 
ABM  Safeguard  system.  In  answer  to  di- 
rect questions  they  all  agreed  that  this 
was  the  only  available  system  under  the 
present  state  of  the  art  that  is  known. 
There    may    be    a    new    system    later, 

but 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  disagree  with  the 
Senator  on  that.  They  could,  as  an  al- 
ternative possibly  expand  our  primary 

force.  They  could  harden  the  sites 

Mr.  MURPHY.  May  I  say  they  were 
all  discussed  In  the  committee? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  can  only  say  to  the 
Senator  from  California  that  the  scien- 
tists he  has  listened  to  and  the  opinions 
I  hold,  dififer. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  As  I  have  explained,  I 


have  listened  to  scientists  who  were  pro- 
ponents, and  also  those  who  were  oppo- 
nents. We  went  through  the  matter  of 
hardening.  We  went  through  the  matter 
of  defense  capability  and  radar  and  all 
the  other  details.  The  statement  has  been 
made  that  the  system  will  not  work. 
There  are  just  as  many,  just  as  capable, 
who  say  the  system  will  work.  One  expert 
witness  said  the  ABM  system  which  the 
Russians  had  already  deployed  was  a 
"bunch  of  junk."  I  do  not  really  think  his 
information  on  that  system  is  better  than 
the  Senator's  or  mine.  I  am  not  sure  it  is 
a  "bunch  of  junk."  I  wish  we  had  one. 

I  do  not  think  adoption  of  this  pro-  ' 
posal  will  increase  the  arms  race.  The 
Russians  have  so  stated. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  to  be 
a  disagreement  in  a  matter  of  this  im- 
portance, the  point  In  controversy  must 
be  decided  in  favor  of  the  future  security 
of  the  United  States.  At  this  time,  as  I 
pointed  out,  we  are  considering  In  this 
bill  only  an  amount  involving  the  differ- 
ence between  research  and  develop- 
ment— which  everybody  seems  to  agree 
should  continue — and  the  building  of  the 
two  sites,  which  is  less  than  $400  million. 
If  it  gets  Into  billions,  we  get  into  a  fur- 
ther consideration.  It  is  a  matter  which 
will  get  back  to  this  body.  It  must  be  re- 
considered. At  that  point  we  hope  we  can 
say  we  do  not  need  It  and  can  cut  out  the 
whole  thing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  2  additional 

minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    GRAVEL.    First   I   yield   to   the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough). 
Mr.    YARBOROUGH.    Mr.   President. 
I  commend  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  for  his  ver>'  able  statement 
and  forceful  argument.  As  he  says,  it  is 
his  maiden  speech,  but  it  would  be  a 
speech  worthy  of  one  who  had  been  in 
this  body  for  10  or  20  or  30  years.  It 
is  a  speech  that  would  be  to  the  credit 
of    any    Member    of    the    Senate.    His 
marshaling  of  the  facts  has  been  irref- 
utable and  his  marshaling  of  the  argu- 
ments unanswerable.  It  makes  me  proud 
that  I  was  the  first  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Texas  who  advocated  statehood 
for  Alaska. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I   commend  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  read  his  statement  very  hurriedly.  I 
am  impressed  by  the  statement  found  on 
page  11.  that  it  would  be  unfortunate  If  a 
major  national  security  program  were 
approved  by  a  margin  of  only  one  or 
two  votes.  There  is  another  body  in  this 
Congress,  whose  Members  are  made  up 
of  very  patriotic  and  capable  men  and 
women.  I  would  say  a  vote  taken  there 
would  be  by  a  margin  of  two  to  one.  So  I 
would  guess  there  are  about  533  Members 
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of  the  Congress,  ^th  a  couple  of  vacan- 
cies, and  the  mjargln  woald  be  much 
larger  than  one  or  two  votes.  The  Sena- 
tor may  be  correct  as  far  as  this  body  is 
concerned.  | 

The  Senator  is  not  saying.  In  essence, 
that  we  do  notliing;  Is  he?  Does  the 
Senator  support  further  research  and 
development? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  T  support  the  Cooper- 
Hart  amendmenti. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mt.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  in  his  first 
formal  presentation  to  this  body,  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
debate  on  the  Safeguard  ABM  system.  I 
congratulate  himj  on  the  quality  of  his 
argument  and  tha  wisdom  of  his  conclu- 
sions. I 


LIMrrATIGN  OF*  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSA(tmON  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  RiaySFIKTJr).  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cons^t  that  statements  in 
to  the  iransaction  of  routine 
today  be  limited  to  3 
minutes,  beginnink  now. 

The  PRESIDlJNG  OFFICER  tMr. 
YotTNG  of  Ohio  ih  the  chair'.  Without 
objection,  it  is  sc   ordered. 


relation 
morning  business 


THE  WRONG  M^N  FOR  VENEZUELA 


my 


llr. 


I  tea 


oiild 


T  ?xas 


Mr.  CHURCH 
discxiss  briefly  thfe 
of  Mr.  John  Hurd 
sador  to  Venezuelfi, 

The  President 
the  Senate  June 
taken  on  It  by 
Committee,  and 
urge  the  President; 

I  do  not  know 
counts,  he  is  an 
he  were  nomina 
some  Latin  American 
Venezuela,  I  woujd 
But  I  believe  it  w 
to  send  him  to 
nomination  is  not 
everything  I  can 
tion  by  the  Senate 

The  problem  is 
president  of  the 
ducers  and  Royal^ 
and  has  served  on 
of  the  Independei^t 
tion  of  America 
tively    engaged    i 
tighter  oil  import 

I  do  not  propose 
and  cons  of  our 
send  an  oil 
like  sending  a  Zioniist 
gigantic  oil 
would  be  dubious 
man  there  under 
to  send  one  who 
import  quotas 

U.S.  oil  Import 
any  other  issue  in 
zuelan  relations 
import  quotas  haVe 
tailment  of 
United  States. 
Venezuelan 
not  increasing 
in  the  context  that 

Oil  accounts  foi 
zuela's  foreign  exciiange; 


]  JlT.  President,  I  wish  to 

pending  nomination 

to  be  our  new  Ambas- 

^nt  this  nomination  to 

8.  No  action  has  been 

'he  Foreign  Relations 

purpose  today  is  to 

to  lAthdraw  it. 

.  Hurd.  From  all  ac- 

e^timable  gentleman.  If 

to  be  Ambassador  to 

country  other  than 

have  no  objection. 

be  a  costly  blunder 

Venezuela;   and  if  the 

withdrawn,  I  shall  do 

tjo  oppose  its  conflrma- 


This 


tjhat  Mr.  Hurd  is  an  ex- 
Independent  Pro- 
Owners  Association 
the  impKjrts  committee 
Petroleum  Associa- 
^here  he  has  been  ac- 
the   movement   for 
luotas. 

here  to  argue  the  pros 
import  policies.  But  to 
to  Caracas  is 
to  Cairo.  Given  our 
in  Venezuela,  it 
jnough  to  send  an  oil 
circumstances.  But 
lobbied  for  tighter 
the  imagination. 
I^licy  far  overshadows 
United  States-Vene- 
ijp  to  this  point,  our 
not  forced  a  cur- 
exports  to  the 
at  the  same  time, 
and  exports  are 
needs  to  be  viewed 


prote;tionist 


investment 


any 

has 

bos  gles 


Venezuelan 

But 
produ(  tion 


90  percent  of  Vene- 


The  Venezuelan  Government  Is 
strapped  for  money; 

Venezuela  Is  one  of  the  very  few  Latin 
American  countries  that  has  moved  for- 
ward in  the  spirit  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  that  is  making  democratic 
government  work;  and 

Venezuelan  oil  would  have  trouble  in- 
creasing Its  share  of  the  U.S.  market 
even  without  import  quotas.  It  is  sub- 
stantially more  expensive  than  Middle 
Eastern  oil — even  allowing  for  trans- 
portation differentials. 

To  send  to  Caracas  as  the  new  Ameri- 
can ambassador  an  American  oil  man 
who  has  lobbied  for  stricter  import 
quotas  would  inevitably  inflame  Vene- 
zuelans across  the  political  spectrum;  it 
would  be  like  sending  fire  to  fuel. 

I  emphasize  that  my  objections  to  Mr. 
Hurd  apply  only  to  his  assignment  to 
Venezuela  or  to  some  other  important 
oil-producing  country.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  woxild  make  a  commendable  am- 
bassador to  a  country  where  oil  does  not 
figure  so  largely  in  U.S.  policy,  but  I  can- 
not give  any  advice  and  consent  to  send- 
ing him  to  Venezuela. 

An  interpretive  account  of  the  con- 
sternation that  President  Nixon's  nomi- 
nation of  John  Hurd  has  caused  in 
Venezuela  is  contained  in  an  article 
written  by  Jeremiah  O'Leary,  the  Latin 
American  correspondent  for  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  which  appeared  in  last  Sun- 
day's edition  of  that  newspaper.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article,  en- 
titled "Choice  of  Hurd  To  Be  U.S.  Envoy 
Jolts  Caracas."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Choice* OF  Hurd  To  Be  U.S.  Envot   Jolts 
Caracas 
(By  Jeretolah  O'Leary) 
Noihing    since    its    last    earthquake    has 
rocked  Venezuela  as  much  as  President  Nix- 
on's nomination  of  controversial  Texas  oil- 
man John  Hurd  as  ambassador  to  Caracas. 
Hurd,  president   of  the   Independent   Oil 
Producers  Association  and  a  Nixon  campaign 
fund-raiser,  is  an  avowed  enemy  uf  loosening 
restrictions   on   foreign   petroleum   imports. 
Oil  is  the  life-blood  of  the  Venezuelan  econ- 
omy, and  the  South  American's  foreign  pol- 
icy  Is   keyed   to   obtaining   more   favorable 
conditions  for  marketing  its   petroleum  in 
the  United  States. 

Veteran  observers  of  Latln-U.S.  affairs 
consider  the  nomination  a  blunder  in  view 
of  Hurd's  opposition  to  imported  oil  and 
Washington's  desire  to  Improve  relations 
with  other  countries  of  the  hemisphere. 

Hurd  is  viewed  in  Venezuela  about  as 
favorably  as  a  Ku  Klux  man  member  would 
be  in  Tanzania.  Reaction  of  Venezuelan  gov- 
ernment oflBclals  to  the  nomination,  while 
publicly  correct,  has  been  choleric  in  private. 
Venezuelan  newspapers  have  not  been  so  re- 
strained, and  they  have  been  swinging 
freely  at  the  nomination  since  it  was  an- 
nounced June  12. 

CALOEEA    HAS   TROUBIXS 

President  Rafael  Caldera.  a  minority  elec- 
tion victor  still  In  his  first  yeax  in  office,  is 
having  trouble  enough  governing  his  tur- 
bulent democratic  nation  without  the  added 
tribulation  of  a  U.S.  envoy  with  a  record  of 
protectionist  oil  advocacy.  Caldera  won  elec- 
tion last  winter  as  a  candidate  of  the  Social 
Christian  (COPEI)  party  over  the  Incumbent 
Democratic  Action  party  but  inherited  a 
large  deficit  and  faces  restlessness  in  several 
quarters. 

The  youth  wing  of  COPEI,  which  is  consid- 


erably to  the  left  of  the  party  main  stream, 
has  been  stirred  up  by  the  Hurd  nomination. 
In  addition.  Caldera  permitted  the  first  July 
In  recent  Venezuelan  history  to  pass  without 
promoting  any  of  the  army's  generals.  This 
could  come  back  to  haunt  him  even  though 
the  well-budget-d  armed  forces  are  not  coup- 
minded. 

Political  observers  believe  Caldera  would 
have  withheld  Venezuela's  placer — the  diplo- 
matic agreement  to  receive  an  envoy — in  the 
case  of  Hurd  if  he  had  not  found  it  necessaj^ 
to  ask  New  York's  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
to  skip  Venezuela  In  his  fact-finding  tour 
for  Nixon.  Rejection  of  both  Rockefeller  as 
Nixon's  personal  emissary  of  the  U.S.  Presi- 
dent and  Hurd  as  ambassador  would  have 
been,  or  seemed,  more  provocative  than  Ven- 
ezuela cares  to  be  in  relation  to  Washington. 

Venezuela's  manifest  intention,  In  the 
event  Hurd  is  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  Is  to 
receive  him  with  what  might  charitably  be 
described  as  restraint.  Some  Venezuelan  offi- 
cials make  no  bones  about  saying  Caracas 
will  simply  ignore  Hurd  if  he  comes  as  am- 
bassador and  attempt  to  deal  with  Washing- 
ton through  its  envoy  here. 

HINT   op   SECOKD    THOtJOHTS 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  54-year-old 
native  of  Laredo,  Tex.,  could  function  as  an 
effective  ambassador  under  these  conditions, 
and  there  is  some  evidence  that  Washington 
Is  already  having  second  thoughts  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  nomination.  Hurd's  nomina- 
tion already  has  gone  six  weeks  without  being 
scheduled  for  a  confirmation  hearing  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Some 
sources  take  this  as  an  Indication  that  the 
nomination  may  be  withdrawn. 

There  have  been  hints  around  Capitol  Hill 
and  the  State  Department  that  Hurd  may  be 
redesignated  as  ambassador  to  another  coun- 
try where  oil  is  not  an  explosive  domestic 
Isue. 

Hurd  was  Texas  state  chairman  for  the 
Nlxon-Agnew  campaign  last  year.  He  figured 
In  the  news  when  the  Pearson-Anderson  col- 
timn  reported  Splro  T.  Agnew  had  given  a 
secret  pledge  to  Texas  oilmen  that  a  Nixon 
administration  would  block  a  proposed  free 
trade  zone  at  Machlasport,  Me.  The  incident 
reportedly  occurred  at  a  fund-raising  affair 
In  the  Petroletun  Club  of  Midland,  Tex..  In 
October. 

Agnew  reportedly  said,  "I  assure  you  any 
gimmick  to  get  a  refinery  at  Machlasport  wiU 
be  killed." 

Hurd  was  qxioted  as  saying.  "I  have  good 
news  for  you.  I  have  talked  directly  to  Mr. 
Agnew.  He  has  assured  me  that  the  Occi- 
dental (Petroleum  Co.)  effort  at  Machlasport 
is  dead.  If  be  and  Nixon  are  successful,  there 
will  be  no  refinery." 

Both  Agnew  and  Hurd  denied  making  the 
statements  but  Hurd  admitted  discussing  the 
hope  that  the  Nlxon-Agnew  administration 
would  not  show  favoritism  to  any  part  of  the 
oil  industry  as  to  Import  quotas. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT.  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILmES  AT  KWAJA- 
LEIN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.    114    THROUGH    116 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  in  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL)  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk 
three  amendments. 

CHEMICAL-BIOLOGICAL     WARFARE 

Mr.  President,  it  is  only  recently  that 
we  have  begim  to  penetrate  the  highly 
secret   Pentagon   world   of   the   deadly 
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weapons  of  chemical-biological  warfare. 
So  secret  is  that  world  that  few  Members 
of  Congress  know  what  this  country  is 
doing  in  the  experimentation,  develop- 
ment, stockpiling,  and  disposal  of  these 
weapons.  But  the  magnitude  of  the 
threat  to  the  people  of  this  Nation  and 
the  world  requires  the  fullest  congres- 
sional examination  and  investigation. 

Most  Congressmen  were  surprised  and 
shocked  recently  when  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  revealed  that  24  persons  had 
been  injured  in  a  nerve  gas  accident,  but 
in  the  disclosure  that  deadly  weapons 
had  been  secretly  moved  to  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  base  that  is  a  major  jumping  oft 
point  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Reacting  in  its  usual  manner,  the  De- 
fense Department  denied  the  accident 
on  Okinawa.  A  few  days  later,  however, 
the  Pentagon  made  a  vague  admission 
that  the  accident  had  occurred  and  that 
some  chemical  agent  was  involved.  The 
Okinawa  incident  is  one  of  several  that 
have  occurred  recently.  It  is  mentioned 
here  as  one  example  of  what  has  been 
happening.  But  the  Pentagon  should  not 
receive  all  the  criticism  for  keeping  all 
CBW  activity  in  strictest  secrecy.  Con- 
gress has  permitted  the  Pentagon  to  go 
its  own  way  without  asking  for  an  ac- 
counting and  it  must  be  obvious  to  the 
Nation  and  the  world  that  Congress  has 
failed  to  devote  sufficient  time  and  energy 
to  debating  and  reviewing  the  chemical- 
biological  program. 

The  seriousness  of  this  failure  was  em- 
phasized last  week  in  the  statement  made 
by  Senator  Allen  Ellender  who  said: 

As  far  as  the  Continental  U.S.  is  concerned, 
evidence  has  recently  been  brought  out  that 
tremendous  stockpiles  of  various  deadly  com- 
pounds are  on  hand  at  centers  throughout 
the  country.  Most  of  this  work  has  been  done 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Congress.  Dvir- 
Ing  my  twenty  years  service  on  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  Defense.  I  never  have  come  across  any 
line  Item  for  the  production  of  nerve  gas. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Senator 
Ellender  has  not  seen  a  line  item  for  pro- 
duction of  nerve  gas  in  his  20  years  on 
the  subcommittee,  this  country  is  spend- 
ing approximately  $1  million  a  day  on 
chemical-biological  warfare  weapMDns. 

It  is  well  known  that  these  chemical- 
biological  weapons  have  the  frightening 
capacity  of  backfiring,  especially  if  the 
wind  happens  to  change  direction.  That 
happened  only  last  year  when  the  winds 
carried  poisonous  gasses  from  a  Dugway 
Proving  Grounds  test  in  Utah  to  an  area 
where  livestock  was  grazing  and  6,400 
sheep  died.  Fortunately  the  wind  blew  in 
the  direction  of  animals.  Had  it  blown 
in  another  direction  the  tragedy  might 
well  have  been  to  people  in  nearby  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Certainly,  CBW  deserves  the  same 
careful  attention  and  scrutiny  that  Con- 
gress is  presently  giving  the  question  of 
the  deployment  of  the  ABM.  Biological 
weapons,  even  in  the  best  circumstances, 
are  highly  unreliable  devices  that  always 
carry  the  threat  of  epidemic  for  people 
all  over  the  world.  The  threat  of  these 
dangers  has  been  discussed  by  concerned 
persons  everywhere.  Just  last  week  Sen- 
ator Thomas  J.  McIntyre  expressed  his 
concern  and  a  concern  I  £un  sure  many 


Members  of  Congress  share  when  he 
said: 

We  all  share  the  fervent  hope  that  we 
won't  have  to  fight  again  once  peace  Is  se- 
cured in  Southeast  Asia.  But  if  ever  we  must 
retaliate  in  the  event  of  a  germ  warfare  at- 
tack. I  would  hope  we  would  use  a  more  effec- 
tive response  than  the  chaotic  dissemination 
of  deadly  germs.  I  think  most  Americans 
would  agree  with  me. 

That  is  why  this  group  of  Senators  has 
come  to  the  floor  today  to  offer  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  to  the  military  ap- 
propriations bill.  Senator  Charles  Good- 
ell  is  joining  me  in  the  sponsorship  of 
three  amendments.  Senator  Vance 
Hartke  is  sponsoring  three  others.  Sen- 
ator Claiborne  Pell  is  sponsoring  an- 
other and  cosponsoring  one  with  Senator 
Ralph  Yarborough. 

Congress  must  act  now  to  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibility in  discussing  a  program  that 
has  safely  escaped  careful  congressional 
scrutiny  for  50  years.  The  proposals  of- 
fered today  are  not  radical;  nqr  do  they 
jeopardize  the  security  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  oui-  proposals, 
if  passed,  will  offer  greater  protection  to 
our  citizens  and  will  guarantee  the  right 
of  Congress  to  review  the  actions  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Government.  Per- 
haps, more  importantly,  these  amend- 
ments might  be  significant  contrfbutions 
toward  cooling  the  spiraling  arms  race. 
The  first  amendment  Senator  Goodell 
and  I  will  offer  prohibits  the  open 
air  field  testing  of  nerve  agents  or  any 
other  pathogenic  biological  organism. 
Tills  amendment  does  not  prohibit  the 
field  testing  of  tear  gases,  incapacitating 
gases,  chemical  stimulants,  or  nonpath- 
ogenic biological  organisms.  It  also  does 
not  prohibit  the  testing  of  agents  done 
within  the  confines  of  a  laboratory. 

Tlie  next  amendment  prohibits  any 
procurement  of  biological  bomblets, 
biological  spray  tanks  to  be  attached  to 
aircraft,  biological  missile  warheads, 
any  shells  containing  nei-ve  agents  or  a 
biological  toxin,  and  other  devices  that 
could  be  used  to  disseminate  lethal 
chemical  or  pathogenic  biological  agents 
in  warfare. 

The  third  amendment  is  twofold: 
First,  to  insure  that  foreign  nations  are 
consulted  before  the  United  States  de- 
ploys CBW  agents  on  their  soil;  and 
second,  to  assure  that  Congress  is  con- 
sulted before  the  United  States  deploys 
CBW  agents  on  those  lands  outside  the 
United  States  which  are  under  its  juris- 
diction and  control,  such  as  Okinawa. 

Hopefully  this  last  amendment  will 
eliminate  the  dangerous  international 
repercussions  of  deployment  of  such 
weapons  on  foreign  territory.  In  addition 
to  the  Okinawa  incident  which  threatens 
our  relations  with  Japan,  the  West  Ger- 
man Government  has  now  revealed  that 
poison  gas  is  being  stored  in  that  nation. 
The  package  of  CBW  amendments  of- 
fered here  today  is  aimed  at  answering 
the  question  that  concerned  Congress- 
men and  people  all  over  the  world  are 
asking.  After  the  ABM  issue  is  settled. 
Congress  should  plan  to  set  aside  time 
for  several  days  of  debate  and  consider- 
ation of  these  amendments  and  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  our  total  CBW  pro- 
gram. 


These  are  modest  and  very  limited 
amendments  which  do  not  reach  the 
much  more  important  issue  as  to 
whether  we  should  be  developing  such 
a  weapons  system  at  all.  Tliere  are  grave 
practical,  political,  and  moral  questions 
that  must  be  debated  and  i-esolved  by 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of  this 
country.  It  is  my  own  view  that  we  are 
developing  a  chemical  and,  biological 
monster  that  cannot  be  controlled.  It  will 
ultimately  proliferate  into  the  arma- 
ments race  of  all  nations  large  and  small 
and  we  will  have  made  it  possible  because 
of  our  own  research  and  development. 
As  the  Columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick 
put  it  in  a  column  in  the  July  31  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star: 

The  "possible  poisoning  of  whole  popul.i- 
tlons"  is  a  caged  monster,  dwelling  In  the 
dungeons  of  the  unseen  hell  that  men  of  all 
nations  have  fashioned. 

On    the    moral    question — I     cannot 
believe  that  the  people  of  this  Nation  . 
would  ever  sanction  the  use  of  deadly 
disease    germs    and    lethal    gases    on 
defenseless  civilian  populations. 

Tliese  important  questions  cannot  be 
left  for  settlement  in  the  military  arena: 
it  is  in  the  public  forum  where  such 
issues  must  be  weighed  and  resolved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Time  To  Lift  the  Veil  on 
Grisly  CB  Weapons,"  written  by  James 
J.  Kilpatrick  and  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  Tuesday,  July  1, 
1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Time  To  Lift  the  Veil  on  Grisly  CB 

Weapons 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  possibly 
since  the  mustard  gas  days  of  World  War  I, 
the  American  people  are  beginning  to  think 
uneasily  about  the  most  grisly  weapons  in 
contemporary  arsenals — the  weapons  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject that  cries  out  for  sober  discussion. 

Several  events  have  served  the  useftU  pur- 
pose of  provoking  debate.  There  was  the  kill- 
ing of  sheep  in  Utah  last  March.  In  late 
spring  a  hullabaloo  arose  over  the  army's  ef- 
fort to  dispose  of  obsolete  stocks  of  chemical 
agents.  Then  came  the  row  over  storage  ol 
nerve  gas  on  Okinawa — a  row  that  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  has  been  trjrlng  to  quiet  this 
week  In  Japan.  A  few  days  ago,  touisianas 
Senator  Ellender  complained  publicly  that 
in  the  20  years  he  has  served  in  Congress,  the 
military  establishment  has  kept  its  CB  pro- 
gram a  tight  secret. 

At  least  some  of  the  secrecy  ought  t-o  be 
ripped  away.  No  one  reasonably  could  ask 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  make  full  dis- 
closure of  every  last  detail  of  research,  de- 
velopment, production  and  storage  of  its  CB 
agents.  At  the  same  time,  a  thorough  ven- 
tilation of  the  nature  of  these  frightful 
weapons  might  well  lead  to  stronger  cove- 
nants against  their  use. 

Contrary  to  widespread  assumption,  the 
United  States  never  ratified  a  Ueaty  banning 
the  use  of  poison  gas.  Such  an  agreement  was 
signed  at  Gene\'a  in  1925,  but  when  the  Gene- 
va Protocol  reached  the  U.S.  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a  number  of  objections  were 
heard.  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  speaking  from 
his  own  searing  knowledge  of  chemical  war- 
fare, did  his  best  to  help  the  agreement 
along: 
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"I  cannot  think  It  possible  that  our  coun- 
try should  fall  to  ibtlfy  the  protocol,"  Persh- 
ing wrote  the  Porflgn  Relations  Committee. 
"Scientific  researcli  may  discover  gas  so  dead- 
ly that  It  will  pioduce  instant  death.  To 
sanction  the  use  of  gas  In  any  form  would 
be  to  open  the  wa^  for  the  use  of  the  most 
deadly  gases  and  the  possible  poisoning  of 
of  noncombatatit  men, 
^n.  The  contemplation  of 
cklng  to  the  senses.  It  is 
civilization  should  dellb- 

such  a  course." 
le  Senate  took  the  un- 
[lone  among  the  powers  of 
States  failed  to  ratify. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  f3  years  that  have  pctssed, 
Pershing's  prophecf  has  come  true.  The  "pos- 
whole  populations"  is  a 
caged  monster,  dwislllng  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  unseen  hell  th^t  men  of  all  nations  have 
fashioned. 

In  cloeed-door  testimony  before  a  Senate 
committee  last  Apiil,  Dr.  Matthew  S.  Mesel- 
son.  professor  of  l>iology  at  Harvard,  gave 
several  senators  an  elementary  course  in 
chemical  and  biolcglcal  warfare.  His  state- 
ment, clk^efully  sanitized,  was  released  in 
prtnted  TBrm  a  fe^  weeks  ago.  Copies  may 
be  obtained  from  tqe  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

The     U.S.     has 
agents.  These  begir 
nary    tear   gas.    At 


whole    populatioE 
women  and  chlldr 
such  a  result  is  st 
unthinkable  that 
erately  decide  upo^ 

Unfortunately, 
thinkable  course, 
the  earth,  the  Unli 


seven     chemical     warfare 

with  CN,  which  is  ordi- 

the   next   level   is   CS,    a 

super    tear    gas    us*d    in    Vietnam.    Slightly 


stronger  is  DM,  ar 


PRESIDI]  JG 


jec 


Amendm  ent 


At  the  end  of  the 
follows: 

Sec.  402.  None  of 
be   appropriated   by 
may   be   used   for 
chemical    agents    oi 
microorganisms  or 


Amend 
At  the  end  of  the 
follows : 

Sec.  402.  None  of 
be  appropriated  by 
may  be  used  for  the 
systems     designed 


agent   that  causes  vio- 


lent sneezing,  naiuiea  and  vomiting.  Lattle 
is  known  of  BZ,  a  "temporary  incapacitant 
that  Interfers  wlih  normal  mental  and 
bodily  processes."  Another  incapacitant  is 
HD,  better  known  i^  the  blistering  mustard 
gas. 

The  two  remalnfeg  chemical  agents  are 
VX  and  GB.  Both  ire  highly  lethal.  'A  tiny 
droplet  of  VX  on  tt  e  skin  will  cause  death. 
Dr.  Meselson  said.  This  was  the  agent  that 
killed  the  6.000  shi  ep  in  Utah.  As  for  GB, 
a  nerve  gas  developi  id  but  never  used  by  the 

War  II,  a  single  bomber 
in  a  single  run  "might  be  able  to  kill  most 
unmasked  persons  Tlthln  an  area  of  at  least 
This  would  happen 
"within  a  matter  of  Seconds. 
The   biological    agents   are    more   dreadful 

a  threat  to  the  entire 
human  species."  Space  prevents  a  description 
of  them  here;  but  tt  ese  agents  exist,  and  one 
does  not  have  to  he  a  professional  pacifist 
to  raise  an  alarm  ab  )ut  them.  As  Senator  El- 
lender  said,  it  is  hlgfi  time  for  the  Senate  to 
get  concerned. 

Mr.  NELSON 
sent   that   the 
behalf  of  myself 
New  York  iMr.  GtoDELL 
the  Record. 

The 
amendments  will 
and,  without  obj 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment^  are  as  follows: 


ask  unanimous  con- 
aiiiendments   offered   in 
und  the  Senator  from 
)  be  printed  in 


OFFICER.  The 
received  and  printed, 
tion,  will  be  printed 


No.  114 

>ill  add  a  new  section  as 


;he  funds  authorized  to 
this   or  any  other   Act 

oJ>€n  air  tests  of  lethal 
pathogenic    biological 

llioioglcal  toxins. 


n*:nt  No.  115 
Mil  add  a  new  section  as 

he  funds  authorized  to 
this  or  any  other  Act 
procurement  of  delivery 
;o     disseminate     lethal 


chemical  agents,  pathogenic  biological  micro- 
organisms, or  biological  toxins,  or  for  the 
procurement  of  any  part  or  component  of 
such  delivery  systems. 

Amendmxnt  No.  116 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

Sec.  402.  None  of  the  fands  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may 
be  used  for  the  storage  or  deployment  of  any 
lethal  chemical  agent  or  any  pathogenic 
biological  microorganism  or  any  biological 
toxin  at  any  place  outside  the  United  States, 
or  for  the  deployment  at  any  place  outside 
the  United  States  of  delivery  systems  de- 
signed to  disseminate  any  such  agent  or 
microorganism  or  toxin  unless  the  country 
exercising  Jurisdiction  over  such  place  has 
prior  notice  of  such  action.  In  the  case  of 
any  place  outside  the  United  States  which  is 
under  the  Jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  no  such  action 
may  be  taken  unless  prior  notice  of  such 
action  has  been  given  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. As  used  In  this  section  the  term 
"United  States"  means  the  several  States, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  amendments  be- 
ing offered  today  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  and  myself  as 
well  as  the  amendments  of  other  Sena- 
tors indicate  that  the  period  of  silence 
over  gas  and  germ  weapons  is  over.  It 
is  time  for  open  discussion  of  CBW.  What 
is  needed  is  some  plain  speaking  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  Pentagon,  be- 
tween our  Government  and  other  Gov- 
ernments and  between  our  Government 
and  the  American  people. 

Chemical  and  biological  weapons  have 
long  been  one  of  the  Pentagon's  most 
closely  held  secrets. 

We,  however,  have  come  to  know  and 
to  think  about  weapons.  As  with  nuclear 
weapons,  we  must  come  to  know  and 
understand  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  Only  in  this  way,  will  we  be 
able  to  consider  gas  and  germ  weapons 
with  sustained  understanding  rather 
than  to  react  sporadically  on  impulse 
and  ignorance.  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion have  a  right  to  know  the  facts  from 
the  Pentagon  and  to  debate  the  issues 
of  CBW  just  as  we  have  come  to  know 
and  debate  nuclear  weapons. 

What  we  need  to  consider  are  the  grave 
moral  issues  which  arise  when  we  stock- 
pile munitions  filled  with  lethal  gas  and 
disease-producing  bacteria.  What  is 
needed  is  an  in-depth  examination  of  the 
Pentagon's  retaliation-in-kind  con- 
cept used  to  justify  this  program. 

Peril  points  do  exist  in  this  weapons 
program.  There  are  dangers  that  can  no 
longer  be  ignored  or  hushed  in  secrecy. 
Consider  t*^e  peril  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  American  jjeople  unless 
CBW  testing,  transportation,  stockpiling, 
and  disposal  are  regulated.  Consider  the 
peril  to  constitutional  guarantees  of 
checks  and  balances  unless  Congress 
can  review  requests  and  the  rationale 
for  an  expanded  CBW  program.  Con- 
sider the  peril  to  U.S.  relations  with  other 


countries   unless   deplojrment   of   these 
weapons  is  with  mutual  consent. 

Now  let  us  think  about  the  example 
that  our  CBW  program  presents  to  both 
nuclear  and  nonnuclear  nations. 

One  aspect  of  our  program  Is  CBW 
training  for  foreign  ofiBcers  from  over  35 
nations.  Does  this  inspire  an  appetite  for 
acquisition  and  proliferation  of  these 
weapons  throughout  the  world?  What  if 
we  receive  requests  from  nations  en- 
gaged in  war  for  supplies  of  deadly  nerve 
gas  or  disease-producing  blologlcals. 
Under  these  circumstances,  what  would 
the  American  people  want  our  Govern- 
ment to  do? 

Finally,  what  about  arms  control? 
CBW  is  a  driving  wedge  splitting  mean- 
ingful action  from  general  disarmament 
goals. 

Let  us  weigh  carefully  the  horrors  in 
actual  use  of  these  insidious  weapons  of 
war.  Let  us  weigh  the  escalatlon-of- 
weapons  risks  to  the  soldier  and  to 
civilian  populations  if  gas  and  germs  are 
unleashed  in  war. 

The  three  amendments  which  I  will 
introduce  with  Senator  Nelsen  today  aim 
at  limiting  the  dangers  posed  by  offensive 
lethal  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 
We  hope  that  our  discussion  of  these 
amendments  will  help  to  answer  some  of 
the  difficult  questions  which  CBW  poses. 
The  first  amendment  prohibits  the 
open  air  field  testing  of  nerve  agents  or 
any  pathogenic  biological  organism.  This 
amendment  does  not  prohibit  the  field 
testing  of  tear  gases,  incapacitating 
gases,  chemical  stimulants,  or  nonpatho- 
genic biological  organisms.  It  also  does 
not  prohibit  the  testing  of  agents  done 
within  the  confines  of  a  laboratory.  Dis- 
tressing as  it  may  be  to  have  to  guard 
against  gas  and  germ  warfare,  it  is 
vitally  important  to  continue  testing  in 
the  laboratory  for  protective  devices 
aimed  at  both  military  and  civilian  de- 
fense. 

The  next  amendment  prohibits  any 
procurement  of  biological  bomblets,  bio- 
logical spray  tanks  to  be  attached  to  air- 
craft, biological  missile  warheads,  any 
shells  containing  nerve  agents  or  a  bio- 
logical toxin,  and  other  devices  that 
could  be  used  to  disseminate  lethal 
chemical  or  pathogenic  biological  agents 
in  warfare.  Chemical  and  biological  war- 
heads for  the  Sergeant  have  brought 
CBW  to  the  missile  age.  Weapons  escala- 
tion has  come  a  long  way  since  1944  and 
the  Army's  ill-fated  scheme  to  use  bats 
to  deliver  incendiary  bombs. 

The  third  amendment  is  twofold:  First, 
to  insure  that  foreign  nations  are  con- 
su'ted  before  the  United  States  deploys 
CBW  agents  on  their  soil;  and.  second, 
to  assure  that  Congress  is  consulted  be- 
fore the  United  States  deploys  CBW 
agents  on  those  lands  outside  the  United 
States  which  are  under  its  jurisdiction 
and  control,  such  as  Okinawa.  Hopefully 
this  last  amendment  will  eliminate  the 
dangerous  international  repercussions 
of  deployment  of  such  weapons  on  for- 
eign territory.  In  addition  to  the  Oki- 
nawa incident  which  threatens  our  re- 
lations with  Japan,  the  West  German 
Government  has  now  revealed  that  poi- 
son gas  is  being  stored  in  that  nation. 
Mr.  President,  the  possibility  of  acci- 
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dental  death,  contaminated  land,  or  the 
spread  of  disease  due  to  outdoor  testing 
is  an  unacceptable  price  for  adding  still 
more  to  the  vast  offensive  capability  of 
our  CBW  arsenal. 

Lethal  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons are  a  menace  to  life  in  the  outdoor 
testing  stage.  Throughout  the  procure- 
ment and  deployment  stages,  CBW  de- 
signed for  offensive  military  purposes, 
presents  a  perilous  barrier  to  meaning- 
ful arms  control.  From  the  perspective 
of  war  strategy,  tactical  use  of  lethal 
chemical  weapons  is  of  marginal  utility. 
Moreoever,  it  opens  up  the  question  of 
weapons  escalation  on  the  batUefleld  and 
threats  to  civilian  population.  Tactical 
use  of  disease-producing  bacteria  is 
simply  indefensible.  Still,  the  Pentagon 
wants  to  add  to  its  CBW  arsenal. 

It  is  time  we  ask  if  we  must  continue 
up  the  "balance  of  terror"  ladder  with 
CBW.  It  is  time  we  ask  whether  the 
United  States  is  contributing  to  an 
erosion  of  past  anti-CBW  restraints  by 
its  CBW  program. 

In  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
fimding  over  the  years,  we  have  been 
guided  by  the  Pentagon's  "retaliatlon- 
in-klnd"  argument.  Where  do  we  find 
ourselves  now? 

We  find  ourselves  now  in  a  near  per- 
fect model  of  weapons  escalation.  We 
have  witnessed  escalation  in  the  potency 
of  CBW  agents.  In  gases:  chlorine  be- 
came more  powerful  than  tear  gas, 
phosgene  more  so  than  chlorine  and  the 
arsenal  expanded  with  the  addition  of 
mustard  gas  and  the  nerve  gases,  GB  and 
VX.  In  biological  agents:  micro-biologi- 
cal agents  of  increased  resistance  to  pro- 
tective treatment  are  constantly  being 
searched  for  In  our  BW  laboratories.  Our 
BW  effort  has  now  reached  a  point  where 
It  appears  to  be  the  world's  most  timbl- 
tious  effort  to  develop  deadly  germs  for 
offensive  military  weapons. 

There  htis  been  escalation  In  delivery 
systems  and  in  target  potential. 

The  size  of  our  budget  for  CBW  pro- 
gram development  has  also  been  built  up. 
In  the  last  10  years,  our  expenditures  for 
a  CBW  program  have  increased  seven- 
fold to  over  $350  million  estimated  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  Other  estimates  put 
CBW  funds  at  double  this  figure. 

Mr.  President,  what  will  be  in  store  for 
future  generations  if  we  pursue  this 
course  of  action?  Today  our  attention  Is 
focused  on  nuclear  weapons.  The  Pen- 
tagon is  Eisking  for  funds  to  deploy  an 
ABM  as  a  defense  against  nuclear  at- 
tack. While  this  nuclear  defense  ques- 
tion is  before  us,  I  wonder  about  the 
future  and  CBW. 

Is  the  handwriting  on  the  wall?  In  the 
years  to  come,  will  the  Pentagon  be  ask- 
ing us  for  an  ACBM,  an  anti-chemical 
and  biological  monitoring  system? 

Life  and  death  decisions  are  now 
being  made  In  the  Pentagon's  labora- 
tories as  well  as  at  test  sites.  The  Pen- 
tagon can  add  or  detract  from  the  capa- 
bilities of  CBW  now  available. 

Yet  the  issues  that  gas  and  germ  weap- 
ons pose  to  the  military  are  dwarfed  by 
the  policy  problems  which  we  must  face 
here  In  Congress.  The  American  people 
must  face  these  problems  with  us. 

Precautions  can  be  taken  now  against 


the  perils  of  CBW  if  we  have  the  will  to 
take  them. 

Many  of  ub  have  requested  that  the 
President  send  to  the  Senate  the  Geneva 
protocol  outlawing  the  use  of  chemical 
and  biological  warfare.  Hopefully,  this 
will  be  a  step  taken  In  the  Immediate 
future. 

I  am  hopeful  also  that  Senate  consid- 
eration of  our  amendments  and  those  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  , 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  ,  and  the  Senator  frdm  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough)  will  lead  to  better  under- 
standing of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  The  issues  which  these  weap- 
ons raise  to  Congress  and  the  Nation  are 
too  serious  to  let  CBW  spiral  in  secrecy 
arty  longer.  The  time  of  discussion  review 
and  hard  choice  is  at  hand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    117 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  chemical  and  biological  warfare  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  raises  vital 
questions  in  the  area  of  public  health 
and  safety.  I  believe  I  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  bring  these  quesions  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  because  I  am 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  and  its  Health  Subcom- 
mittee. 

The  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
program  of  the  United  States  costs  ap- 
proximately $1  million  per  day.  Yet  to 
date,  Congress  has  not  devoted  sufficient 
time  to  analyzing  this  weapons  system 
and  what  it  means  to  the  domestic  health 
and  safety  of  the  country. 

The  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
program  has  already  caused  great  con- 
cern throughout  the  Nation  because  of 
the  hazards  to  the  public  health  and 
safety  of  our  people  and  their  environ- 
ment, caused  by  the  field  testing  and 
transport  of  CBW  agents.  In  addition, 
we  are  concerned  with  its  effect  on  our 
relations  with  other  countries.  Most  re- 
cently, we  have  had  to  deal  with  the 
severe  repercussions  which  resulted  from 
the  accidental  release  of  nerve  gas  on 
Okinawa. 

Pursuant  to  a  request  last  year  by  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Science — now 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation — of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  prepared  a  background 
report  on  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons. This  background  report  is  the  source 
of  much  of  the  discussion  which  follows. 

The  U.S.  Army  defines  chemical  war- 
fare as  the  tactics  and  techniques  of 
conducting  warfare  by  use  of  toxic  chem- 
ical agents.  Chemical  weapons  can  be 
designed  to  cause,  first,  either  death  or 
disability  in  a  man;  second,  destruction 
or  damage  to  food,  animals  and  crops; 
and  third,  depression  or  removal  of  other 
living  things  in  accordance  with  a  spe- 
cific military  tactic. 

Types  and  effects  of  the  principal 
chemical  agents  are  as  follows: 

Nerve  gases  are  the  most  lethal — or 
deadly — chemical  weapons.  Generally 
odorless  and  colorless,  they  cause  as- 
phyxiation  by    paralyzing   the   human 


nervous  system.  As  little  as  one-fiftieth 
of  a  drop  can  kill  a  man. 

Incapacitating  agents  can  produce 
temporary  paralysis,  blindness,  or  deaf- 
ness. 

Harassing  agents  include  mustard  gas, 
which  caused  many  casualties  in  World 
War  I.  Mustard  gas  causes  severe  bums 
to  eyes  and  lungs  and  blisters  the  skin. 
Large  amounts  can  kill. 

Defoliants  and  herbicides  are  used 
against  vegetation  rather  than  humans; 
can  be  sprayed  on  forests  and  jungles 
to  expose  enemy  hiding  places,  also 
effective  in  killing  crops  in  enemy-held 
territory;  may  cause  eye  irritation, 
stomach  upsets,  or  arsenic  poisoning  in 
humans. 

Biological  warfare  is  the  deliberate 
introduction  of  disease-producing  orga- 
nisms into  populations  of  people,  animals 
or  plants.  The  organisms  are  the  same 
as  those  found  in  nature,  but  can  be  se- 
lected and  cultured  to  be  more  virulent 
and  resistant  than  those  in  nature.  Some 
organisms,  and  especially  bacteria,  can 
be  grown  so  as  to  be  resistant  to  drugs 
and  antibiotics. 

It  might  also  be  possible  to  develop  a 
kind  of  "super  germ"  or  new  strains  of 
germs  for  which  the  body  has  not 
evolved  antibodies  and  for  which  vac- 
cines have  not  been  developed.  The  Hong 
Kong  flu  is  an  example  of  a  virus — 
evolved  by  nature — to  which  we  had  no 
seriological  resistance  and  for  which  a 
vaccine  could  not  be  developed  until  the 
disease  was  discovered  and  the  organism 
isolated. 

There  are  diseases  such  as  influenza 
which  are  basically  incapacitating  and 
there  are  others  which  cripple  or  kill. 
Hundreds  of  pathogenic  organisms  are 
available  in  nature  from  which  the  sci- 
entist and  military  strategist  can  select 
those  which  will  serve  the  planned  ef- 
fect. Among  the  most  effective  and  most 
feared  BW  diseases  are  the  following: 

Anthrax  is  a  bacterial  disease  usually 
found  in  animals.  Symptoms  include 
high  fever,  hard  breathing,  and  physical 
collapse.  It  can  cause  death  within  24 
hours  if  it  affects  the  lungs. 

Brucellosis  is  a  bacterial  disease 
usually  found  in  cattle,  goats,  and  pigs. 
Also  known  as  imdulant  fever.  Not 
usually  fatal  to  humans  although  can 
cause  high  fever  and  chills  which  may 
last  for  months. 

Plague  is  a  bacterial  disease  some- 
times carried  by  rats.  Usually  fatal  with- 
in a  week.  Pneumonic  plague  affects  the 
lungs,  may  be  transmitted  by  coughing. 

Q-fever  is  a  highly  infectious  disease 
usually  carried  by  ticks.  Rarely  fatal,  can 
cause  fever  lasting  3  months. 

Because  biologic  agents  are  invisible, 
odorless,  and  tasteless,  and  usually  pro- 
duce no  immediate  physiologic  dam- 
age, their  early  recognition  is  often  im- 
possible. Another  reason  for  the  delay 
in  recognition  of  a  biologic  agent  lies 
in  the  fact  that  physical  detection  from 
samples  of  air,  food,  and  water  might 
take  days  and  even  longer,  especially  if 
the  organism  were  foreign  to  the  affected 
population. 

Protection  against  biologic  agents  is 
extremely  difficult.  For  example,  the 
"Emergency  Manual  Guide  on  Biological 
Warfare— 1959"  states: 
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of  extensive  areas  is  not 
Rather,  natviral  decay, 
temperature   and   air 
relied  on. 

The  populatio;  i  Is  better  protected  if  it 
has  been  immun  zed  actively  or  passively 
before  biologic  attack.  Thus  far  It  has 
10  have  available  a  mul- 
titude of  vaccinas  capable  of  being  dis- 
persed and  administered  to  a  large  popu- 
lation. Also,  theie  are  as  yet  no  effective 
vaccines  against  certain  diseases.  It  is 
likely  that  the  ydung,  the  elderly  and  the 
infirm  will  be  particularly  susceptible 
victims. 

Biological  weapons  systems  have  po- 
tential as  a  devioe  for  mass  destruction. 
This  is  especiallj  true  if  the  combination 
of  virulent  agenis  and  susceptible  popu- 
altion,  along  with  other  conditions,  are 
suitable  to  epidemic  results.  It  is  a  self- 
replicatlng  weapon — it  proliferates  itself, 
not  only  in  the  affected  individual,  but 
also  in4>he  entire  population. 

-Not  aH  disease  i  are  equally  contagious, 
but  in  one  way  or  another  they  may 
spread  from  those  who  receive  the  direct 
inoculum  to  thosf  who  do  not. 

Crops  are  vulijerable  to  biological  at- 
tack. Some  biolbgical  agents  are  per- 
sistent; that  is,  they  have  spore  forms 
which  resist  dejtruction  and  may  re- 
main in  the  environment,  especially  the 
soil,  for  tens  or  i  ;ven  hundreds  of  years. 

Increasing  attention  is  being  given  by 
the  media  to  recent  accidents  and  poten- 
tial for  accidents  in  the  testing,  develop- 
ment, transportation,  and  disposal  of 
chemical  and  b  ological  weapons.  The 
July  25  edition  (if  Medical  World  News 
contains  an  article  on  this  subject,  en- 
titled "Biological  Warfare:  Off  Limits  to 
Doctors."  Most  of  the  following  infor- 
mation is  from  that  excellent  article,  in- 
cluding this  quote: 

Congressman's  Question;  What  amount  of 
VX  nerve  gas  currently  being  tested  in  the 
open  air  over  Dui  ;way  Proving  Ground  In 
Utah  can  kill  a  m&n? 

Physician's  Answer:  I  don't  know. 

Congressman's  Guestlon:  V?ere  you  aware 
that  the  Army's  own  maps  show  a  perma- 
nent biocontamlni  ted  area  about  17  miles 
outside  Dugway? 

Physician's  Answer:  Not  until  I  read  about 
It  In  yesterday's  pa]  lers. 

The  doctor  who  was  thus  forced  to  admit 
Ignorance  at  a  rec;nt  congressional  hearing 
was  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Public  Hei  1th  Service,  WUllam  H. 
Stewart,  who  bee  omes  chancellor  of  the 
Louisiana  State  University  Medical  Center 
next  month.  "I  have  primary  responsibility 
within  the  federal  government  for  the  pro- 
tection of  public  h  !alth,"  Dr.  Stewart  noted. 
To  make  the  parad  ox  more  bitter,  Dr.  Stew- 
art had  served  as  chairman  of  the  blue- 
ribbon  committee  set  up  to  determine 
whether  Dugway's  testing  programs,  which 
killed  some  6,000  s  leep  last  year,  have  safe- 
ty precautions  adeijuate  to  protect  humans, 
plants,  and  animals  outside  or  inside  the 
proving  ground. 

Much  of  the  information  about  current 
U.S.  biological  wa  rfare  programs  was  ap- 
parently off  limits  to  Dr.  Stewart,  as  it  Is 
to  nearly  all  othei  physicians,  and  to  Just 
about  everybody  e  Ise  as  well.  The  govern- 
ment, university,  md  drug  Industry  scien- 
tists actively  Invc  Ived  In  these  programs 
apparently  Include  relatively  few  physicians. 
The  Army's  major  blo-war  center  at  Port 
Detrlck,  Maryland,  for  example,  has  only  14 


MDs  on  its  staff,  compared  with  130  PhDe. 
And  despite  the  claim  that  the  U.S.  pro- 
grams are  purely  defensive,  physicians  who 
have  tried  to  find  out  about  possible  medi- 
cal defense  measures  have  had  little  luck 
with  the  Army.  In  the  information  that  has 
been  made  available,  there  Is  no  evidence 
of  any  substantial  work  on  ways  of  protect- 
ing the  civilian  population  against  a  bio- 
logical attack,  or  against  an  air  crash,  train 
wreck,  lab  explosion,  or  earthquake  involv- 
ing U.S.  research  or  storage  facilities. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  the  Sur- 
geon General  be  allowed  to  exercise  pri- 
mary responsibility  within  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  protection  of  pub- 
lic health  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Thus,  I  am  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill,  S.  2546,  so  that  the 
Surgeon  General  may  be  allowed  to  ex- 
ercise his  responsibility. 

The  amendment  simply  states  that 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  must  determine  that  any 
testing,  development,  transportation,  or 
disposal  of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons will  not  present  a  hazard  to  the 
public  health  before  any  funds  can  be 
used  for  these  purposes. 

We  must  not  have  other  incidents  such 
as  occurred  at  the  Dugway  Proving 
Groimd  in  Utah.  The  wind  that  carried 
the  poison  gas  which  killed  6,000  sheep 
blew  35  miles  to  the  northeast.  But  if  it 
had  gone  35  miles  east  to  Tooele,  or  35 
miles  north  to  Highway  40,  Dr.  Gubler, 
chief  of  staff  of  Tooele  Hospital,  believes 
the  victims  might  have  been  humans  as 
well  as  sheep. 

A  witness  at  committee  hearings  called 
by  Congressman  Reuss,  Dr.  D.  A.  Osgu- 
thorpe.  a  Salt  Lake  City  veterinarian, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  people  instru- 
mental in  tracking  down  the  cause  of  the 
sheep  deaths,  hinted  that  there  may  have 
been  another  accident  at  Dugway.  Asked 
by  Congressman  Vander  Jagt  : 

Have  you  ever  run  into  diseases  that  you 
have  been  unable  to  account  for? 

Dr.  Osguthorpe  replied: 

I  have  run  into  a  disease  in  newborn 
calves  In  the  area.  No  antibiotic  or  drug  so 
far  has  proved  to  have  any  therapeutic  value. 
My  theory  Is  that  this  is  a  toxin,  a  biological 
agent. 

Congressman  Richard  McCarthy  has 
pointed  out: 

Fort  Detrick,  the  Army  Biological  Warfare 
Research  Center,  has  one  of  the  jKwrest 
records  among  major  biological  institutions 
for  infections.  There  were  3,300  accidents  at 
Detrick  between  1954  and  1962.  Half  of  these 
occurred  in  a  laboratory,  involving  broken 
test  tubes  and  accidental  scratches  from 
needles.  About  400  men  were  infected  as  a 
result. 

Infections  among  workers  at  secret 
installations  pose  a  threat  to  the  entire 
neighboring  community,  McCarthy 
states.  He  has  cited  the  instance  of  a 
worker  who  caught  a  plague  at  Fort 
Detrick  some  years  ago : 

He  also  happened  to  be  a  lifeguard  at  a 
swimming  pool  and  had  been  in  contact  with 
many  people.  Local  residents  who  might  have 
come  into  contact  with  Detrick  personnel 
were  not  warned  of  the  danger. 

Fort  Detrick,  of  course,  is  only  minutes 
from  Washington,  DC. 


Recently,  there  was  a  furor  over  the 
proposed  cross-country  shipment  of  some 
800  carloads  of  poison  gas  stockpiled 
from  World  War  II.  The  gas  was  to  be 
dumped  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Congressional  hearings  unleashed  a 
horde  of  disturbing  questions  about 
hazards  of  the  proposed  dumping. 
Among  them:  Might  a  medical  disaster 
be  inflicted  on  the  civilian  population 
of  our  large  cities  if  an  accident  befell 
these  trains  on  the  roadbeds  of  our  old, 
rough  railways?  As  a  result  of  the  furor, 
some  of  the  poison  gas  will  probably  be 
burned  or  chemically  decomposed  some- 
where near  the  present  storage  sites, 
but  the  problem  still  has  not  been  solved 
to  everyone's  satisfaction. 

I  think  the  time  is  right  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  take  action.  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  pass  my  amendment. 
This  amendment  is  not  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  testing  and  development  of  such 
agents  if  it  can  be  done  with  safety  to 
the  civilian  population.  It  Is  designed  to 
protect  the  civilian  population,  not  to 
hamper  the  Army  and  the  scientists.  It  is 
not  meant  to  cripple  our  defenses;  rath- 
er, it  is  meant  to  protect  our  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
article  published  in  Medical  World 
News  of  July  25.  1969,  entiUed:  "Bio- 
logical Warfare:  Off  Limits  to  Doctors," 
and  the  text  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  received  and 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
[Prom  Medical  World  News,  July  25,  1969] 
Biological  Wabfare:  Opt  Limits  to  Doctors 

Congressman's  question:  What  amount  of 
VX  nerve  gas  currently  being  tested  in  the 
open  air  over  Dugway  Proving  Ground  in 
Utah  can  kill  a  man? 

Physician's  answer:  I  don't  know. 

Congressman's  question:  Were  you  aware 
that  the  Army's  own  maps  show  a  "per- 
manent biocontamlnated  area"  about  17 
miles  outside  Dugway? 

Physician's  answer:  Not  until  I  read  about 
it  in  yesterday's  papers. 

The  doctor  who  was  thus  forced  to  admit 
ignorance  at  a  recent  congressional  hearing 
was  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  William  H.  Stewart,  who 
becomes  chancellor  of  the  Louisiana  State 
University  Medical  Center  next  month.  "I 
have  primary  responsibility  within  the  fed- 
eral government  for  the  protection  of  public 
health,"  Dr.  Stewart  noted.  To  make  the 
paradox  more  bitter.  Dr.  Stewart  had  served 
as  chairman  of  the  blue-ribbon  committee 
set  up  to  determine  whether  Dugway's  test- 
ing programs,  which  killed  some  6,000  sheep 
last  year,  have  safety  precautions  adequate 
to  protect  humans,  plants,  and  animals  out- 
side or  inside  the  proving  ground. 

Much  of  the  Information  about  current 
U.S.  biological  warfare  programs  was  ap- 
parently off  limits  to  Dr.  Stewart,  as  it  is  to 
nearly  all  other  physicians,  and  to  just  about 
everybody  else  as  well.  The  government,  uni- 
versity, and  drug  industry  scientists  actively 
involved  in  these  programs  apparently  in- 
clude relatively  few  physicians.  The  Army's 
major  biowar  center  at  Port  Detrick,  Md.,  for 
example,  has  only  14  MDs  on  its  staff,  com- 
pared with  120  PhDs.  And  despite  the  claim 
that  the  U.S.  programs  are  purely  defensive, 
physicians  who  have  tried  to  find  out  about 
possible  medical  defense  measures  have  had 
little  luck  with  the  Army.  In  the  Informa- 
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tlon  that  has  been  made  available,  there  Is 
no  evidence  of  any  substantial  work  on  ways 
of  protecting  the  civilian  population  against 
a  biological  attack,  or  against  any  epidemic 
that  might  be  set  loose  by  an  air  crash,  train 
wreck,  lab  explosion,  or  earthquake  involving 
U.S.  research  or  storage  facilities. 

Until  recently,  the  Army's  secrecy  has  kept 
biological  weapons  from  arousing  widespread 
alarm  among  physicians  and  the  public  at 
large.  This  year,  however,  the  biowar  pro- 
gram, along  with  many  other  Pentagon  proj- 
ects, has  lost  much  of  its  former  immunity. 
Its  congressional  opposition,  sparked  by  Rep. 
Richard  McCarthy,  a  Democratic  from  Buf- 
falo, NY.,  has  now  expanded  to  include  the 
usually  hawkish  Senate  Armed  Ser^-ices  Com- 
mittee. President  Nixon  has  ordered  a  sweep- 
ing review  of  U.S.  policies  on  chemical  and 
biological  warfare.  A  UN  committee  with 
representatives  from  all  13  countries  believed 
to  have  biowar  programs  has  called  for  xm- 
conditional  effective  biological  and  chemical 
disarmament.  And  physicians  who  see  bio- 
logical warfare  as  off  limits  ethnically  to 
anyone  who  has  taken  the  Hippocratic  oath, 
and  who  believes  that  the  medical  profession 
should  take  the  lead  in  pressing  all  govern- 
ments to  rid  themselves  of  these  weapons, 
are  getting  a  hearing  in  an  increasing  variety 
of  medical  organizations. 

Only  about  15  To  of  biowar  research  is  ever 
published  in  the  open  scientific  literature. 
As  a  result,  some  significant  data  reach  the 
light  of  day  via  such  publications  as  the 
Congressional  Record  rather  than  the  more 
traditional  scientific  Journals. 

If  Dr.  Stewart  had  looked  in  the  Record 
a  few  days  before  his  testimony,  he  would 
have  found  a  statement  by  Dr.  Matthew  S. 
Meselson,  professor  of  biology  at  Harvard, 
about  nerve  agent  VX.  "A  tiny  droplet  on 
the  skin  will  cause  death,"  Dr.  Meselson 
said,  citing  Swedish  research. 

Dr.  Meselson  lists  soma  of  the  reasons  why 
a  sizable  group  of  scientists  and  physicians 
Is  disturbed:  "Important  military  personnel 
can  be  equipped  and  trained  to  use  protec- 
tive devices  far  more  easily  than  civilians 
can.  Civilians  are  the  most  natural  and  most 
vulnerable  targets  for  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal attack.  Field  testing  of  live  biological 
weapons  and  especially  the  outbreak  of  ac- 
tual biological  warfare  would  be  a  menace 
to  the  entire  human  species." 

Much  the  same  prediction  Is  made  In  a 
UN  report  on  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons  completed  by  consultant  experts 
from  14  countries  and  just  released  by  Sec- 
retary General  U  Thant.  The  experts  came 
from  Canada.  Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia, 
France.  Great  Britain,  Hungary,  India,  Ja- 
pan, Mexico,  the  Netherlands.  Poland,  and 
Sweden  as  well  as  the  U.S.  and  USSR.  Of 
these  coimtries  only  Ethiopia  is  believed  to 
have  abstained  so  far  from  biowar  research. 
The  UN  report  says  the  idea  of  biologi- 
cal weapons  being  used  to  spread  disease 
"generates  a  sense  of  horror." 

"And  anyone  who  reads  the  report — as  I 
urge  all  physicians  to  do — will  see  that  there 
Is  a  technical  basis  for  this  value  Judgment," 
says  this  country's  consultant  expert  to  the 
UN  group.  Dr.  Ivan  L.  Bennett,  New  York 
University's  vice  president  for  medical  affairs. 
The  UN  report  discusses  various  biological 
agents.  From  its  appetizing  menu  (see  box, 
page  26)  an  attacker  could  pick  his  weapon 
on  the  basis  of  precisely  what  he  hoped  to 
accomplish.  For  high  mortality,  anthrax, 
glanders,  melioidosis,  and  plague  (pneu- 
monic) would  be  the  diseases  of  choice,  es- 
pecially if  reinforced  by  artificial  drug  resist- 
ance as  shown  on  page  23.  For  fast  trans- 
mission to  areas  and  individuals  who  missed 
out  on  the  first  dose,  cholera,  smallpox,  and 
pneumonic  plague  would  be  the  best  bet.  To 
incapacitate  large  numbers  of  people  for 
several   weeks   or  more,  one  might   choose 


Chikungunya  fever,  tularemia,  typhus,  bru- 
cellosis, glanders,  coccldloldomyoosls.  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever,  or  an  aerosol  version 
of  tlck-bome  encephalitis.  And  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  an  aggressor  would  use  one 
weapon  at  a  time.  Airborne  anthrax,  for  ex- 
ample, would  fell  far  more  victims  if  it  were 
combined  with  Influenza.  Both  the  U.S.  and 
USSR  are  believed  to  be  working  on  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  the  agents  discussed  in  the  UN 
report,  and  to  have  large  stockpiles  of  the 
ones  their  biowar  scientists  consider  the  most 
useful. 

Perhaps  the  most  frightening  character- 
istic of  these  weapons  U  their  unpredictabil- 
ity. Bullets  and  bombs  can  be  aimed;  viruses 
and  bacteria  cannot.  Bullets  and  bombs, 
once  used,  do  not  reproduce  themselves  in 
ever-increasing  numbers;  specially  bred 
viruses  and  bacteria  may.  As  the  UN  com- 
rnittee's  experts  point  out:  "Were  these 
weapons  ever  to  be  used  in  a  large-scale  war, 
no  one  could  predict  how  enduring  the  effect 
could  be,  and  how  they  would  affect  the 
structure  of  the  society  in  which  we  live. 
This  overriding  danger  would  apply  as  much 
to  the  country  which  had  initiated  the  use 
of  these  weapons  as  to  the  one  which  had 
been  attacked,  regardless  of  what  protective 
measures  it  might  have  taken." 

Another  danger  comes  from  the  low  cost 
of  these  weapons.  Just  about  any  country 
that  can  find  enough  funds  and  know-how 
to  operate  a  small  vaccine  laboratory-  or  even 
a  large  brewery  can  Initiate  biowar  research. 
Poor  countries  can  pollute  the  wocld  almost 
as  easily  as  rich  ones. 

The  weapons  themselves  may  be  cheap,  but 
a  lot  of  money  can  be  spent  on  delivery  sys- 
tems. These  systems  include  planes  with 
spraying  devices  and  missiles  with  various 
type  of  warheads.  In  this  country,  the  Army 
aione  spends  at  least  $330  million  per  year 
for  chemical  and  biological  warfare  activities. 
This  official  figure,  given  by  Dr.  K.  C.  Emer- 
son, acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Research  and  Development,  has 
been  challenged  by  congressmen  as  being  too 
low.  Some  Informed  observers  place  the 
spending  by  the  Army  at  roughly  double 
that  figure. 

Delivery  systems  need  not  be  elaborate, 
however.  For  most  biological  weapons  the 
preferred  form  of  dispersal  Is  an  aerosol.  In 
one  field  trial  cited  by  the  UN  report,  200  kg 
of  zinc  cadmium  sulfide,  a  harmless  powder, 
was  distributed  from  a  ship  sailing  160  miles 
along  a  coastline  while  staying  ten  mUes  off- 
shore. The  resulting  aerosol  traveled  more 
than  450  miles  inland  and  covered  an  area  of 
nearly  30.000  square  miles. 

Because  biowar  research  Is  closest  to  medi- 
cal research,  it  represents  the  most  intense 
perversion  of  the  humane  aims  of  science, 
says  Dr.  Joshua  Lederberg,  1958  recipient  of 
the  Nobel  Prize  in  Medicine  and  now  profes- 
sor of  genetics  at  Stanford. 

Dr.  Lederberg  and  his  fellow  critics  argue 
that  apart  from  enforceable  treaties  there 
can  be  no  protection  against  a  biological 
attack  or  accident.  A  less  scholarly  New 
York  City  internist  puts  the  point  tersely: 
"If  the  Public  Health  Service  can't  protect 
the  nation  against  a  flu  epidemic  with  six 
months'  advance  warning,  how  in  the  hell 
could  they  ever  protect  us  against  an  un- 
known organism  that  we  have  no  vaccines 
against?" 

One  physician  In  a  good  position  to  speak 
to  this  question  is  Col.  Dan  Crozier.  com- 
manding officer  of  the  U.S.  Army  Medical 
Unit  at  Port  Detrick.  To  Dr.  Crozier,  the 
most  important  aspect  of  medical  defense  is 
quick  etiologlc  diagnosis.  "Times  considered 
acceptable  in  general  medical  practice  would 
be  totally  unacceptable  and  possibly  disas- 
trous," he  said  in  JAMA  (Vol.  175,  No.  1). 
His  suggestion:  a  maximum  elapsed  time  of 
six  hoius  in  the  lab. 


Despite  the  limited  Information  available 
to  doctors,  biowar  defense  "is  primarily  a 
medical  problem  and  is  a  responsibility  of  the 
medical  community,"  Dr.  Crozier  said,  "The 
ctvlhan  medical  profession  will  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  load.  It  will  not  matter  that  one 
opposes  war  or  is  against  the  use  of  micro- 
biological agents  as  weapons,  the  problem 
will  be  one  that  must  be  met.  At  the  present 
time,  definite  answers  do  not  exist  to  many 
of  the  problems  that  would  be  created  by 
such  an  attack." 

Last  year  at  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  meeting  in  Detroit,  Dr.  Crozier 
added  another  dimension:  "It  is  no  secret 
that  the  military  forces  of  the  U.S.  are  in- 
terested in  biological  warfare  from  the  offen- 
sive as  well  as  the  defensive  standpoint." 
In  his  current  book.  Chemical  and  Biological 
Warfare,  Seymour  Hersh  cites  Pentagon  pa- 
pers and  Army  Held  manuals  in  documenting 
a  shift,  under  the  Eisenhower  Administration, 
away  from  the  Roosevelt  no-first-use  policy. 
The  Committee  for  Environmental  Infor- 
mation, a  group  originating  at  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis,  is  concerned  with 
hazards  of  uncontrolled  testing  and  care- 
less handling.  Official  secrecy  "is  a  deadly 
serious  matter."  pathology  instructor  Gus- 
tave  L.  Davis  savs.  "If  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple are  to  make  the  vital  decisions  about  the 
manufacture,  testing,  and  use  of  these 
agents,  they  must  have  the  facts.  These  de- 
cisions may  determine  the  lUe  or  death  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people  " 

This  is  precisely  the  point  emphasized  by 
a  -Speaker's  Kit"  issued  by  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Administration  in  the  eariy  1950s.  It 
lists  some  "Quotable  Quotes  on  Biological 
Warfare."  Among  them  is  this  one,  attributed 
to  Millard  F.  Caldwell,  who  was  then  Civil 
Defense  Administrator :  "One  of  our  toughest 
problems  is  what  we  could  call,  for  the  want 
of  a  better  term,  the  panic  element.  Panics 
can  be  most  costly;  they  can  coet  us  more 
than  atomic  bomb  damage  would.  The  only 
way  to  avoid  panic  Is  for  the  people  to  know 
the  facts,  and  to  have,  in  advance,  the  means 
of  protecting  themselves  through  knowledge 
of  what  to  do." 

A  small  taste  of  this  panic  element  burst 
Into  the  news  during  the  recent  furor  over 
proposed  cross-country  shipment  of  some  800 
carloads  of  poison  gas  stockpiled  from  World 
War  II.  The  gas  was  to  be  dumped  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Congressional  hearings  un- 
leashed a  horde  of  disturbing  questions  about 
hazards  of  the  proposed  dumping.  Among 
them:  Might  a  medical  disaster  be  inflicted 
on  the  civilian  population  of  our  large  cities 
if  an  accident  befell  these  trains  on  the  road- 
beds of  our  old,  rough  railways?  As  a  result 
of  the  furor,  some  of  the  poison  gas  will  prob- 
ably be  burned  or  chemically  decomposed 
somewhere  near  the  present  storage  sites,  but 
the  problem  still  has  not  been  solved  to 
everyone's  satisfaction. 

Some  of  the  other  unanswered  questions 
first  came  to  Representative  McCarthy  from 
his  slim,  blonde,  pony-tailed  wife,  who  had 
watched  an  NBC-TV  program  dealing  with 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  Constituents 
in  Buffalo  also  found  the  program  disturbing. 
Attempting  to  answer  his  wife  and  his  elec- 
torate. Representative  McCarthy  found  him- 
self knocking  on  closed  doors.  Some  of  his 
questions:  Why  does  this  country  need  a 
biological  and  chemical  warfare  capability? 
What  sort  of  capability  do  we  have  now? 
Under  what  circumstances  would  our  govern- 
ment use  these  weapons?  Assuming  we  don't 
intend  to  use  them  first,  could  biological 
weapons  ever  be  a  militarily  useful  response 
to  a  biological  attack?  How  much  do  these 
activities  cost  us  each  year?  What  safety  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  protect  the  public 
against  accident?  Are  our  academic  and  pri- 
vate insitutions  being  improperly  involved  in 
this  type  of  research? 
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and  1962.  Half  of  these  occtfrred  in  the  laljo- 
ratory  Involving  broken  test  tubes  and  acci- 
dental scratches  from  needles.  About  400  men 
were  infected  as  a  result." 

Infections  among  workers  at  secret  instal- 
lations pose  a  threat  to  the  entire  neigh- 
boring community,  McCarthy  charged.  He 
cited  the  Instance  of  a  worker  who  caught 
plague  at  Port  Detrlck  some  years  ago:  "He 
also  happened  to  be  a  lifeguard  at  a  swim- 
ming pool  and  had  been  In  contact  with 
many  people.  Local  residents  who  might  have 
come  Into  contact  with  Detrlck  personnel 
were  not  warned  of  the  danger." 

Soon  other  congressmen  began  to  ques- 
tion the  Army's  veracity  in  dealing  with  one 
spectacular  recent  chemical  warfare  acci- 
dent—the killing  of  6,000  Utah  sheep  by 
Dugway's  poison  gas.  The  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources  Subcommittee  began 
hearings  on  the  dangers  of  open-air  testing 
of  jjerslstent  lethal  chemicals. 

Their  unrelenting  questioning  of  three 
Army  officials,  under  oath,  established  these 
facts:  The  Army  had  first  denied  testing 
nerve  gas  on  March  13,  1968,  when  In  fact 
It  had.  Even  after  correcting  this,  the  Army 
still  denied — for  14  solid  months — that  the 
gas  had  anything  to  do  with  killing  the 
sheep,  even  though  It  had  paid  their  owners 
$500,000  In  reparations.  This  misstatement, 
too,  was  corrected,  but  only  after  the  com- 
mittee spent  one  entire  morning  of  relent- 
lessly pursuing  evasions,  hestltatlons,  and 
disavowals  by  three  Army  representatives.  In- 
cluding Dr.  Mortimer  A.  Rothenberg,  a  bio- 
chemist who  Is  Dugway's  top  scientist. 

Last  year,  in  reporting  the  Army's  fib  about 
the  neurotoxin  VX  not  causing  the  March 
sheep  kill,  mwn  was  the  first  to  catch  the 
brass  in  a  second  and  more  blatant  He — that 
Army  precautions  eliminated  all  peril  to  hu- 
mans and  Indeed  were  so  good  that  there  had 
never  been  a  single  human  casualty  due  to 
storage  or  testing  of  war  chemicals  at  Dug- 
way  Proving  Ground.  Dr.  Kelly  Gubler,  chief 
of  staff  at  Tooele  Hospital  In  the  town  of  that 
name  35  miles  east  of  the  test  site,  said  he 
had  previously  treated  Dugway  workers  for 
anticholinesterase  poisoning  such  as  VX 
would  produce.  The  wind  March  13  blew  to 
the  northeast,  but  If  It  had  gone  east  to 
Tooele  or  north  to  Highway  40 — also  35  miles 
away — Dr.  Gubler  believed  the  vl'tlms  might 
have  been  humans  as  well  as  sheep. 

mwn's  story  (April  12,  '68),  read  into  the 
record  by  the  same  committee  that  later 
grilled  Dr.  Rothenberg,  also  trapped  the 
Army  In  still  a  third  He — that  Its  tests  had 
gone  according  to  plan  on  March  13.  As  Sur- 
geon General  Stewart  got  the  Army  to  admit 
months  later,  an  airplane  had  accidentally 
spewed  out  VX  high  above  the  desert  where 


the  winds  could  take  It  anywhere,  after  mak- 
ing a  pass  at  a  ground  target  to  test  dispersal 
techniques.  The  Army  eventually  promised 
Dr.  Stewart  that.  In  the  future,  airborne 
chemicals  won't  be  released  above  300  feet 
and  won't  cross  heavily  traveled  Highway  40 
for  at  least  three  hours. 

At  the  hearing.  Dr.  Rothenberg  said  he 
feels  secure  about  the  new  safety  measures. 
The-i  Congressman  Guy  Vander  Jagt,  Re- 
publican of  Michigan,  asked  in  a  mild  voice, 
"If  the  Army  was  wrong  about  the  danger 
to  the  sheep,  could  the  Army  be  wrong  about 
the  danger  to  human  beings?" 

Vander  Jagt  did  not  press  for  an  answer  to 
his  question,  but  committee  chairman  Henry 
S.  Reuss,  Democrat  of  Wisconsin,  did  insist 
on  an  answer  to  this  one:  "Is  there  Venezue- 
lan equine  encephalomyelitis  virus  in  the 
Dugway  storehouse?" 

Dr.  Rothenberg  answered,  "That  is  secu- 
rity information." 

"Clear  the  hearing  room,"  said  the  con- 
gressman, "and  we  will  take  your  testimony 
in  private." 

Pew  scientists  know  precisely  what  Is  In  the 
Dugway  storehouse,  but  antibodies  against 
VEE  \-lrus  have  been  found  In  cattle  In  Utah. 
The  only  other  states  In  which  these  anti- 
bodies have  been  found  are  Plorlda  and  Lou- 
isiana, where  they  would  be  more  expected. 
This  virus  has  been  cited  as  being  particu- 
larly suitable  for  biological  warfare,  because 
it  is  so  easily  spread  to  humans  by  inhala- 
tion, and  because  there  Is  little  Immunity 
to  It  In  temperate  zone  nations. 

Another  witness  at  the  Reuss  committee 
hearings.  Dr.  D.  A.  Osguthorpe,  a  Salt  Lake 
City  veterinarian  who  had  been  one  of  the 
people  instrumental  in  tracking  down  the 
cause  of  the  sheep  deaths,  hinted  that  there 
may  have  been  another  accident  at  Dugway. 

Asked  by  Vander  Jagt,  "Have  you  ever  run 
Into  diseases  that  you  have  been  unable  to 
account  for?"  Dr.  Osguthorpe  replied:  "I 
have  run  Into  a  disease  In  newborn  calves  In 
this  area.  No  antibiotic  or  drug  so  far  has 
proved  to  have  any  therapeutic  value.  My 
theory  Is  that  this  is  a  toxin,  a  biological 
agent." 

All  indications  are  that  the  debate  on 
blowarfare  will  continue  gathering  heat  in 
the  months  to  come.  Surveying  the  situation 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  an  editorial 
in  Nature  (Vol.  218.  No.  6)  comments  wryly: 
"The  point  Is  rapidly  arriving  when  it  is  as 
hazardous  for  a  person  to  carry  out  research 
on  some  aspect  of  chemical  or  biological  war- 
fare as  It  Is  to  be  a  president  on  a  campus 
torn  apart  by  student  power." 

There  will  probably  be  a  substantial  rum- 
ble at  the  next  meeting  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Microbiology.  "The  ASM  has  long 
been  tied  to  the  biological  warfare  effort  and 
to  the  official  secrecy  shrouding  It."  says  Dr. 
Richard  Novlck,  a  physician  who  Is  research 
assistant  professor  of  microbiology  at  New 
York  University.  "A^ore  ASM  members  are 
employed  at  Fort  Detrlck  than  at  any  other 
institution.  Their  secrecy  Is  evidently  due 
to  a  desire  to  avoid  arousing  public  opinion." 

Dr.  Novlck  helped  found  the  microbiolo- 
gists' Committee  on  Chemical  and  Biological 
Warfare,  which  seeks  U.S.  ratification  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  outlawing  the  use 
of  poison  gas  and  biological  agents.  They 
also  hope  to  enlist  the  aid  of  microbiologists 
In  other  countries — particularly  the  Soviet 
Union,  England,  and  Prance — in  outlawing 
blowarfare. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association 
Includes  a  growing  list  of  members  opposed 
to  biological  weapons.  After  Port  Detrlck's 
Dr.  Crozler  reported  on  biological  warfare 
at  last  year's  APHA  meeting,  he  was  chal- 
lenged to  a  debate  by  Dr.  Steven  Jonas,  a 
physician  from  Brooklyn.  "The  session  was 
hastily  adjourned  when  Dr.  Crozler  indi- 
cated he  was  not  prepared  to  discuss  moral- 
ity." says  Dr.  Jonas. 

The  Brooklyn  physician  then  helped  or- 
ganize the   Caucus   for  Peace  and   Human 
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Rights,  which  circulated  a  petition  opposing 
continued  development  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons.  "About  200  members  signed 
it.  and  we  mailed  It  off  to  the  chairman  of 
the  APHA  executive  board.  Hopefully,  we 
would  like  the  entire  APHA  to  endorse  our 
position." 

For  at  least  two  decades,  the  AMA  has  vir- 
tually Ignored  the  Issue.  But  during  the  past 
few  months,  there  have  been  some  stirrings. 
In  Chemical  and  Biological  Warfare,  Sey- 
mour Hersh  charges  that  JAMA  in  recent 
years  has  refused  to  print  letters  critical  of 
the  views  presented  In  JAMA  by  Colonel 
Crozler  and  others.  Dr.  John  H.  Talbott, 
JAMA  editor,  says  Hersh's  charge  Is  easy  to 
make  but  difficult  to  prove.  Dr.  Talbott  also 
says  he  does  not  recall  rejecting  a  "thought- 
ful" letter  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  gets 
a  lot  of  crackpot  mall. 

As  for  the  ethics  of  biological  warfare,  an 
AMA  spokesman  says  the  question  has  never 
come  up  before  the  Judicial  Council.  Of  the 
physicians  who  believe  participation  Is  un- 
ethical, one  of  the  most  articulate  Is  Victor 
W.  Sldel,  formerly  chief  of  the  community 
medicine  unit  at  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital and  now  professor  of  community  health 
at  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine 
In  New  York. 

To  stay  ethical.  Dr.  Sldel  says,  a  military 
physician  must  do  nothing  to  contribute  to 
the  net  increase  In  disease,  disability,  or 
untimely  death.  "He  must  also  be  free  to 
make  Judgments  about  his  own  medical 
ethics.  If  the  physician  becomes  a  combatant, 
or  unable  to  make  his  own  ethical  Judgments, 
he  has  stopped  functioning  as  a  physician. 
He  may  be  a  good  soldier,  but  he  Is  an  un- 
ethical doctor." 

A  civilian  physician.  Dr.  Sldel  says,  has  an 
"ethical  Imperative,"  stemming  directly  from 
the  ethical  traditions  of  medicine  and  from 
the  concept  of  complicity  developed  at  the 
Nuremberg  Tribunal.  "If  the  physician  knows 
of  any  unethical  activities  of  other  physi- 
cians— for  example,  developing  chemical-bio- 
logical weapons  or  using  medicine  for  psy- 
chological warfare — even  if  those  activities 
are  being  performed  under  the  aegis  of  his 
government,  it  Is  not  only  his  right  but  his 
clear  duty  to  make  these  actlvtles  as  widely 
known  as  he  can  and  to  protest  against 
them.  In  the  long  run,  everyone  will  gain 
from  this — his  profession,  his  nation,  and  his 
species — even  though  In  the  short  run,  the 
physician  himself  may  suffer  from  his  pro- 
tests." 

Can  biological  warfare  be  made  off  limits 
to  governments — our  own  and  everybody 
else's — as  well  as  to  doctors  and  other  private 
citizens?  A  year  ago  it  would  have  seemed 
unlikely,  but  perhaps  times  have  changed. 

At  the  disarmament  talks  In  Geneva,  Brit- 
ain has  Just  proposed  a  new  treaty  that 
would  ban  production  and  possession  of  bio- 
logical weapons  as  well  as  their  use.  Nixon 
and  Kosygln  have  voiced  Interest.  And  even 
without  any  Russian  reciprocity,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  voted  to  elim- 
inate all  funds  for  lethal  and  Incapacitating 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  from  the 
U.S.  military  budget.  But  cash  outlay  Is  one 
Indication  of  national  priorities,  and  the  bil- 
lions already  sp>ent  on  biological  weapons  are 
hardly  outweighed  by  the  investment  In 
biological  disarmament — which  so  far  con- 
sists mainly  of  Ivan  Bennett's  plane  fare  to 
Geneva. 

As  a  social  Institution,  war  Is  not  yet  quite 
ready  to  follow  slavery  and  human  sacrifice 
onto  the  list  of  discarded  behavior  patterns 
that  no  one  can  any  longer  regard  as  part 
of  some  unchanging  "human  nature."  But 
physicians  like  Drs.  Sldel,  Novlck,  Jonas,  and 
Bennett  hope  that  this  particular  kind  of 
war  can  be  ruled  out  before  it  is  tried.  One 
Swedish  suggestion:  Internationalize  the  en- 
tire microbiological  profession  into  an  in- 
telligence network  with  universal  diplomatic 
Immunity. 

Says  Dr.  Bennett:  "I  think  things  will  be- 


gin to  move.  The  time  Is  ripe  to  do  something. 
The  problem  Is  to  get  biological  weapons 
banned  by  all  nations,  not  by  Just  the  U.S. 
But  I  do  think  we  are  one  step  further  along 
the  way  to  what  we  are  all  after — general 
disarmament  In  biological  weapons." 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  117 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  402.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  for  the 
testing,  development,  transportation,  or  dis- 
posal of  any  chemical  or  biological  weapon 
unless  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  determines  that  such  testing, 
development,  transportation,  or  disposal  will 
not  present  a  hazard  to  the  public  health." 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
mid- July  mishap  in  Okinawa,  with  the 
hospitalization  of  24  persons  exposed  to 
nerve  gas  in  its  accidental  release, 
brought  to  mind  the  urgency  of  control 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  at 
home  and  abroad.  Last  year,  reported 
fatalities  from  testing  were  limited  in 
the  United  States  to  a  flock  of  6,400 
sheep  near  the  testing  site  in  Utah.  This 
year,  it  was  only  loudly  voiced  reper- 
cussions that  prevented  harm  being 
brought  to  ocean  life  and  water  resources 
in  the  halt  of  disposal  of  27,000  tons  of 
chemical  and  biological  agents  olf  the 
coast  of  New  Jersey.  The  dangers  in  test- 
ing of  CBW  agents  are  indeed  grave,  and 
continuation  must  be  carefully  weighed 
against  the  necessity  and  desirability  of 
maintaining  a  CBW  arsenal. 

Chemical  and  biological  weapons  seem 
to  be  neither  feasible,  strategic,  tactical, 
or  humanitarian  weapons.  While  the 
need  to  be  aware  and  updated  on  devel- 
opments in  the  area  is  realized.  I  am 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  our  stockpiling 
efforts  should  be  reduced  and  research 
limited  to  a  possible  defense  against  the 
agents. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  damage 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  could 
yield  could  easily  surpass  that  of  nuclear 
bombs  in  destroying  civilian  populations. 
It  is  even  believed  that  the  ecological 
effects  would  exceed  those  disastrous 
damages  that  have  been  attributed  to 
capabilities  of  nuclear  fallout. 

The  Army  recently  told  Congress  that 
$350  million  is  spent  annually  on  CBW 
research  in  its  various  phases — that  is, 
for  the  development  of  means  of  dis- 
seminating germs,  viruses,  and  nerve  gas 
to  destroy  or  incapacitate  populations. 
At  the  same  time.  Congress  is  being  told 
of  the  need  for  funding  and  programs  to 
build  strong  minds  and  bodies  within 
our  Nation  and  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  our  people.  In  light  of  these  de- 
mands for  crippling  and  creative 
programs,  the  priorities  should  be  ob- 
vious; but  only  after  the  problems  are 
recognized  can  they  be  given  broader 
evaluation. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  encouragement 
that  I  view  the  introduction  today  of 
several  amendments  to  S.  2546,  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill,  relating  specifi- 
cally to  matters  of  testing,  development, 
and  international  cooperation  with 
chemical  and  biological  agents.  The  aim 
of  the  amendments  is  to  stimulate  needed 
discussion  and  to  establish  a  viable 
military  policy  for  this  area  of  question. 


AMENDMENTS   NOS.    118    THROUGH    120 
CONGRESS    NEXOS    MORE    INFORMATION    ON    CBW 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  mys- 
teries which  surround  our  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  program  have  served 
to  compound  and  to  amplify  public 
doubts  and  fears  about  CBW.  In  the  be- 
lief that  better  public  information  will 
prevent  CBW  from  developing  into  a 
dangerous  emotional  issue,  I  am  intro- 
ducing three  amendments  designed  to 
provide  a  more  complete  disclosure  of 
the  scope  and  puiposes  of  our  CBW  pro- 
gram. 

My  first  amendment  will  requli-e  the 
Secretai-y  of  Defense  to  furnish  semi- 
annual reports  to  the  Congress  on  the 
size  and  nature  of  various  aspects  of  our 
CBW  program.  Such  information  is  not 
readily  available  to  the  Congress  at  the 
present  time.  A  reporting  amendment  of 
this  nature  is  listed  in  a  May  1969  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  report  as 
one  possible  approach  to  reducing  the 
threat  and  danger  of  CBW.  A  similar 
amendment,  introduced  by  Senator 
Clark,  passed  the  Senate  last  year,  but 
was  deleted  in  conference.  Since  that 
time,  it  should  have  become  clear  to  all 
of  us  that  CBW  deserves  closer  con- 
gressional attention  and  that  the  Con- 
gress deserves  broader  access  to  CBW  in- 
formation. 

My  second  amendment  will  explicitly 
prohibit  "back  door"  spending  for  the 
purposes  of  CBW.  Informed  private  esti- 
mates point  to  an  expenditure  of  funds 
for  CBW  far  in  excess  of  ofiQcial  state- 
ments from  the  Defense  Department. 
Representative  Richard  D.  McCarthy 
has  also  cast  doubts  on  ofiBcial  Pentagon 
expenditure  reports.  He  noted  that  a  Mc- 
Graw-Hill investment  newsletter  has 
stated  that  Edgewood  Arsenal,  only  one 
of  our  CBW  centers,  will  spend  about 
$420  mUlion  in  1969  for  CBW  materials,  ' 
more  than  SlOO  million  above  the  total 
official  program  figme  of  $300  million. 

We  are  all  too  famihar  with  the  tech- 
nique of  hiding  unpopular  program  ex- 
penditures in  the  unnoticed  budgets  of 
unsuspected  agencies — a  $1.2  billion  au- 
thorization request  for  ABM  warhead  de- 
velopment was  hidden  in  the  AEC  budget 
for  a  while  this  spring.  Similar  practices 
mav  characterize  our  CBW  program  as 
well.  The  Public  Health  Service,  ironi- 
cally enough,  has  a  record  of  close  coop- 
eration with  the  Army'c  chemical  war- 
fare program.  In  1960,  for  example,  the  « 
PHS  received  more  than  $380,000  in 
Army  funds  to  bolster  ongoing  projects 
in  fields  in  which  it  has  an  independent 
interest.  According  to  a  PHS  spokesman, 
the  annual  transfer  of  funds  measures 
only  a  fraction  of  the  real  cooperation 
between  the  two  agencies.  My  second 
amendment  would  make  sure  that  this 
questionable  cooperation  would  not  in- 
volve a  similar  transfer  of  funds  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

My  third  amendment  was  drafted  in 
response  to  growing  public  fears  about 
rail  shipment  of  lethal  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons.  As  chairman  of  tlie 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Commerce  Committee.  I  have  become 
acutely  aware  of  the  need  to  provide 
maximum  safety  precautions  in  the 
shipment  of  hazardous  materials.  My 
amendment  will  give  the  Congress  and 
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the  civilian  agencies  advance  notice  of 
such  shipmentf.  will  require  strict  ad- 
herence to  established  safety  standards, 
and  will  requlrfe  detoxification  of  lethal 
chemical  and  l^iological  agents  prior  to 
shipment  for  c^isposal  whenever  practi- 
cable. In  addition  to  the  need  for  more 
adequate  disclosures  with  regard  to 
CBW.  this  amendment  deals  with  the 
substantive  pro  )lem  of  safety.  Reports  of 
a  casual  official  attitude  toward  safety 
standards  malfle  restatement  of  ^these 
standards  necessary.  And  a  growing  con- 
sensus that  on  ;lte  detoxification  is  the 
safest,  if  not  ti  e  fastest,  way  to  dispose 
of  unneeded  CI  W  agents,  has  prompted 
the  other  restrction  expressed  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  I  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Presideni ,  my  three  amendments 
are  modest  in  sppearance,  but  they  can 
be  far  reaching  in  their  consequences. 

A  more  comdlete  disclosure  of  infor- 


mation is  little 
program,  which 


to  ask — and  in  our  CBW 
has  never  quite  emerged 
from  ilw  wartime  secrecy  of  the  forties, 
it  is  long  overdi  e.  In  the  hope  that  con- 
gressional doub  s  will  be  answered,  and 
in  the  belief  thi.t  public  fears  should  be 
these  three  amendments 
m  il  i  tary -proc  urement 


eased,  I  submit 
to    the    pendink 
bill. 


PRESH  )ING 


The 

amendments  will 
and  will  lie  on 


OFFICER.     The 
be  received  and  printed, 
:he  table. 


AME1>  DMENT   NO.    121 


disclc  sure 


Mr.   PELL, 
man    of   the 
Space  of  the 
lations.  I  have 
risen  to  discuss 
implications  of 
disposal  of 
outside  of  the 
Since  that  time 
ate  has  been  broii 
of  equal 
law.    the 
States  has  been 
West   Germany 
Western 
the  Final  Act  of 
ence    held    in 
through  Octobe ■ 
form  the 
which  I   would 
time. 

As  I  have 
floor  statements 
lete,  but  still 
beyond  our 
be  regarded  not 
de  facto  j 
the  seabed 
Stat€s  has 
tions,  but,  as 
dumpings  were 
the  Geneva 
which  requires 
with    the 
ganizations  in 
prevention  of 
space   above, 
with    harmful 
chemicals. 

In  1954  the 
final  act  of  the 
held    in    Londor 
•would  notify 
ganization  of  th( 
tributed  to  the 


}iT.   President,  as  chalr- 

S  ibcommittee   on   Ocean 

Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 

twice  in  recent  months 

the  international  legal 

the  transportation  and 

obsolete  chemical  weapons 

cc  ntinental  United  States. 

he  attention  of  the  Sen- 

sht  to  another  question 

signifi^iance  for  international 

that    the    United 

providing  nerve  gas  to 

without   notifying   the 

European  Union  as  required  Iby 

the  Nine  Power  Confer- 

1  jondon.    September    28, 

3,   1954.  Those  events 

baclcdiop  for  the  amendment 

like  to  discuss  at  this 

me^itioned  in  my  previous 

the  dumping  of  obso- 

lethal,  chemical  weapons 

territorial  boundaries  could 

only  an  expression  of 

urisdi^tion  over  a  portion  of 

contrary  to  what  the  United 

espoused  at  the  United  Na- 

uiilateral  actions,  those 

most  likely  violations  of 

Conv  ention  on  the  High  Seas 

ill  states  to  cooperate 

compi  tent   international   or- 

t)  iking  measures  for  the 

pol  lution  of  the  seas  or  air 

re  suiting   from   activities 

igents    such    as    lethal 


Uiited  States  signed  the 

fine  Power  Conference 

and    agreed    that    it 

Brussels  Treaty  Or- 

military  aid  to  be  dis- 

(iontinental  members  of 


tLe 


that  Organization."  The  past  shipments 
of  nerve  gas  to  West  Germany  without 
the  agreed  upon  notification  not  only 
may  have  put  the  United  States  in  vio- 
lation of  the  1954  protocol,  but  also, 
West  Germany's  storage  of  that  gas  may 
have  left  it  in  violation  of  the  protocol's 
provisions  restricting  •  the  stockpiling  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  is 
faced  with  criticism  for  its  use  of  tear 
gas  and  defoliants  in  Vietnam  and  its 
failure  to  ratify  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol 
forbidding  the  use  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons,  I  find  it  particularly 
unfortunate  that  the  United  States  has 
left  itself  open  for  further  criticism  by 
its  apparent  disregard  of  its  interna- 
tional obligations  with  regard  to  chemi- 
cal and  biological  weapons. 

For  the  United  States  to  have  dumped 
pollutants  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  after 
having  cosponsored  a  motion  adopted  by 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  stating  that 
"In  the  use  of  the  deep  ocean  floor  States 
shall  adopt  appropriate  safeguards  so 
as  to  minimize  pollution  of  the  seas  and 
disturbance  of  the  existing  biological, 
chemical  and  physical  process  and  bal- 
ances; (and)  slaall  provide  timely  an- 
nouncement of  any  marine  activity  that 
could  harmfully  interfere  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  any  other  State  in  the  explora- 
tion and  use  of  the  deep  ocean  floor." 
and  for  the  United  States  to  be  furnish- 
ing nerve  gas  to  West  Germany  while 
tlie  18-Nation  Disarmament  Conference 
is  considering  a  proposal  by  Britain  to 
control  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
programs,  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  con- 
tradiction of  the  position  the  United 
States  presented  to  the  United  Nations 
and  a  demonstration  of  lack  of  faith  in 
the  efforts  being  made  in  Geneva  at  the 
disannament  conference. 

If  the  two  events  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed are  not  disturbing  enough,  there 
are  reports  of  other  incidents  which  also 
have  international  legal  implications. 

The  United  States  furnishes  nerve  gas 
to  a  number  of  allied  countries  under 
various  arms  agreements.  A  question  has 
arisen  whether  the  United  States  is  per- 
mitted to  ship  VX  nerve  gas  to  other  na- 
tions without  the  consent  of  the  British 
who  invented  it  and  allow  the  United 
States  only  to  manufacture  it  under  spe- 
cial license. 

Rear  Adm.  R.  W.  Goeluing,  Chief  of 
Operations  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  told 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  Movements  in 
June  that  at  least  50  people  at  the  Coast 
Guard  Station  at  Peale  Island  in  the  Pa- 
cific had  to  be  removed  from  that  island 
in  April  of  1968  after  they  were  struck  ill 
by  an  airborne  toxic  irritant.  In  the  sur- 
rounding waters  dead  marine  life  was 
observed.  Gas  masks  were  used  on  tlie 
island  until  the  wind  shifted  3  days  later. 
The  subcommittee  said  it  had  a  report 
that  gas  was  dumped  off  the  island  some- 
time after  World  War  n.  I  would  note 
at  this  point  that  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion on  the  High  Seas  includes  pollution 
of  the  air  above  the  seas. 

There  has  also  been  a  report  in  the 
press  that  the  U.S.  Army  has  been  con- 
ducting nerve  gas  tests  on  an  Hawaiian 
island  and  tests  with  bacterial  toxins  in 
Micronesia.   I   would   question   whether 


countries  whose  fishermen  might  be  near 
those  islands  have  been  apprised  of  the 
possible  dangers  of  fishing  in  the  sur- 
rounding waters. 

The  existence  of  the  disturbing  ques- 
tions which  I  have  raised  may  be  in  part 
explained  by  a  consideration  of  the  re- 
cent hearings  held  by  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  International  Organiza- 
tions and  Movements  on  the  Department 
of  Army's  most  recent  plan  to  dump  ob- 
solete chemical  weapons  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

After  Brig.  Gen.  James  A.  Hebbeler  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  told  the 
subcommittee  that  previous  to  the 
planned  dumping  being  discussed  there 
has  been  three  other  dumpings  of  obso- 
lete chemical  weapons  and  nine  dump- 
ings of  pther  weapons  into  the  ocean, 
JohnSjiteahy,  Ofilce  of  the  Assistant 
Sc^^i'^ifl^Hp  State  had  for  Congressional 
RclatimWtold  the  committee  that  the 
Department  of  State  had  not  become 
aware  of  the  dumpings  until  2  days  be- 
fore the  House  hearings. 

Mr.  Leahy's  statement  was  confirmed 
2  days  later  by  Mr.  Herman  Pollack,  Di- 
rector of  International  Scientific  and 
Technological  Affairs  of  the  Department 
of  State,  when  he  told  the  subcom- 
mittee that  for  the  2  years  that  he  has 
been  director,  he  had  not  been  apprised 
of  the  dumpings.  The  subcommittee  also 
learned  that  the  Department  of  State 
was  not  notified  about  the  13th  planned 
dumping  until  after  the  decision  had 
been  made  to  send  the  trains  to  New 
Jersey. 

Tlie  Department  of  State  testified  that 
there  were  at  least  18  treaties  and  in- 
ternational agreements  signed  by  the 
United  States  which  should  have  been 
considered  before  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment undertook  to  dispose  CBW  ma- 
terials outside  of  the  continental  United 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
that  list  in  the  Record.  Included  in  that 
list  is  article  25  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion on  the  High  Seas  to  which,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier  in  my  statement,  particu- 
larly close  attention  should  have  been 
given. 

As  one  person  who  believes  the  United 
States  should  strictly  adhere  to  its  inter- 
national agreements.  I  am  surprised  at 
the  negligence  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  not  providing  proper  considera- 
tion of  those  agreements  in  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  State. 

Perhaps  the  Defense  Departments 
action  or,  rather  no  action,  is  imder- 
standable  in  the  light  of  their  attitude 
toward  an  agreement  on  a  national  CBW 
policy  which  was  circulated  within  the 
executive  branch  last  January.  It  is  re- 
ported that,  as  a  result  of  conversations 
originating  from  1963  among  represent- 
atives from  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Department  of  State,  and  tlie  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  a  pro- 
posed national  policy  was  developed 
which  would  have  prohibited  the  first  use 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  with 
the  exception  of  herbicides  and  tear  gas. 
and  would  have  required  Presidential 
authorization  for  the  combat  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  Each 
of  the  executive  agencies  approved  the 
proposed  statement  except  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 
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Another  telling  example  of  the  Defense 
Department's  attitude  toward  the  State 
Department's  concern  with  the  CBW 
program  is  revealed,  in  what  I  imder- 
stand  is  the  Defense  Department's  re- 
ported recent  refusal  of  the  State  De- 
partment's request  to  delay,  until  the  new 
CBW  study  is  completed,  the  shipment  of 
40  kilos  of  nerve  gas  to  West  Germany. 

The  Department  of  State  has  the  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  has  subscribed. 
Past  events  have  suggested  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  believes  that  the 
Department  of  State's  responsibility  is 
extraneous  to  its  movement  and  disposal 
of  chemical  weapons  outside  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States. 

The  Defense  Department's  independ- 
ent action  within  the  executive  branch 
in  the  disposal  of  chemical  weapons  In 
the  oceans  and  in  the  provisions  of  nerve 
gas  to  West  Germany  have  resulted  in  a 
needless  disregard  of  American  interna- 
tional obligations  and  unnecessary  em- 
barrassment for  the  United  States 
abroad. 

I  believe  it  is  time  that  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
assimie  and  fulfill  their  appropriate  and 
separate  responsibilities. 

There  must  be  one  policy  within  the 
executive  branch  with  regard  to  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  based  upon  exist- 
ing international  agreements  and  canons 
of  international  law.  This  coordination 
will  not  be  possible  if  the  Department  of 
Defense  does  not  recognize  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Department  of  State  for  in- 
terpreting the  international  obligations 
of  the  United  States. 

I  offer  an  amendment  today  which,  I 
believe,  will  insure  the  proper  considera- 
tion within  the  executive  branch,  of 
American  obligations  abroad  in  the  pro- 
vision, disposal,  transportation,  and  test- 
ing of  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
outside  of  the  continental  United  States. 

As  undesirable  an  increment  in  the 
arms  race  as  I  find  the  chemical  and  bi- 
ological weapons  program,  I  do  not  offer 
an  amendment  to  reduce  the  authoriza- 
tion for  that  program.  I  simply  offer  a 
moderate  amendment  asking  for  the 
proper  consideration  for  our  interna- 
tional responsibilities  when  elements  of 
that  program  require  the  disposal,  or 
movement  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  outside  of  the  United  States. 

My  amendment  would  require  that  the 
Secretary  of  States'  determinations  be 
reported  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  order  that  the  committee 
will  be  assured  that  the  United  States 
Is  fulfilling  its  obligations  under  the 
Geneva  Convention  on  the  High  Setis 
and  under  the  other  treaties  and  agree- 
ments which  have  a  bearing  on  chemical 
and  biological  weapons.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant that  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee knows  which  of  our  allies  are  receiv- 
ing offensive  or  defensive  CBW  materials 
under  the  various  arms  agreements  If 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  to 
be  able  to  judge  accurately  the  arms  bal- 
ance In  the  world.  I  would  also  like  to 
say  regarding  this  point  that  I  believe 
it  would  be  more  desirable  for  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  to  be  receiv- 
ing that  information  on  a  confidential 


basis  from  the  executive  branch  than  it 
would  be  if  the  committee  was  receiving 
such  information,  as  it  has  In  the  past, 
as  a  result  of  expose  by  the  commiml- 
cation  media. 

The  amendment  would  also  require  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  report  his  de- 
terminations to  the  appropriate  inter- 
national organs  if  agreements  to  which 
the  United  States  have  supported  de- 
mand such  notifications.  Examples  would 
include  notification  to  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  when  the  United 
States  furnishes  ner\^e  gas  to  West  Ger- 
many, and  notification  of  such  interna- 
tional organs  as  the  U.N.  Inter-Govern- 
mental Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion and  the  U.N.  Oceanographic  Com- 
mission, in  the  instance  of  the  dumping 
of  obsolete  chemical  weapons  in  the 
ocean. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  there  has 
been  inadequate  consideration  within 
the  executive  branch  of  international  re- 
sponsibilities with  regard  to  chemical 
and  biological  weapons.  The  handling  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  outside 
of  the  continental  United  States  pre- 
sents serious  implications  for  world  peace 
and  understanding.  I  believe  the  passage 
of  the  amendment  I  propose  is  necessary 
if  the  United  States  is  to  msdntain  re- 
spect abroad  as  a  nation  which  upholds 
its  international  obligations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list 
of  treaties  and  other  international  agree- 
ments containing  antipollution  provi- 
sions to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
ob.1ectlon,  the  document  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  list,  presented  by  Mr.  Peli,  Is  as 
follows : 
List  or  TRKATres  and  Otheb  International 

Agreements    Containino   ANTi-PoiionoN 

Provisions  '  to  Which  the  Unttkd  States 

Is  A  Party 

International  convention  for  the  preven- 
tion of  pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil,  done  at 
London  May  12,  1954,  as  amended  April  11, 
1962. 

12  UST  2989:  TIAS  4900. 

17  UST  1523;  IIAS  6109  (amendments) . 

(Convention  sets  up  prohibited  zones 
around  the  coasts  of  all  countries  into  which 
ships  of  Governments  parties  to  the  conven- 
tion are  prohibited  from  discharging  oil  or 
oily  wastes.) 

Convention  on  the  high  seas,  done  at  Ge- 
neva April  29,  1958. 

13  UST  2312;  TIAS  5200. 

(Art.  24  requires  States  parties  to  draw  up 
regulations  to  prevent  pollution  of  the  seas 
by  discharge  of  oil  from  ships  or  pipelines 
or  resulting  from  exploitation  and  explora- 
tion of  seabed  and  its  subsoil.  Art.  25  requires 
parties  to  prevent  pollution  of  seae  from 
dumping  of  radio-active  waste  and  to  co- 
operate with  International  organizations  in 
measures  few  preventing  pollution  of  seas  or 
airspace  above,  resulting  from  activities  with 
radio-active  or  other  harmful  agents.) 

Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf,  done 
at  Geneva  April  29,  1958. 


1  This  list  does  not  include  general  provi- 
sions of  Treaties  bearing  upon  usee  of  the 
seas,  such  as  Article  2  of  the  Convention  on 
the  High  Seas,  or  rules  of  Customary  Inter- 
national Law  which  may  be  relevant. 


16  UST  471;  TIAS  5578. 

(Art.  5,  par.  7,  requires  a  coastal  State 
I>arty  to  undertake,  in  the  safety  zones 
around  Installations  and  devices  for  exploit- 
ing and  exploring  natural  resources  on  Its 
Continental  Shelf,  all  appropriate  measures 
for  the  protection  of  the  living  resources  of 
the  sea  from  harmful  agents. ) 

The  Antarctic  Treaty  done  at  Washington 
December  1,  1959. 

12  UST  794;  TIAS  4780. 

(Art.  V  prohibits  nuclear  exploeions  In 
Antarctica  and  the  disposal  there  of  radio- 
active waste  material.) 

Interim  guidelines  for  conservation  of 
fauna  and  flora,  adopted  as  Recommenda- 
tion, III-IX  under  the  Antarctic  Treaty  at 
Brussels  June  2-13.  1964. 

17  UST  991;  TIAS  6058. 

(Provides  that  each  participating  Govern- 
ment shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  take  all 
reasonable  measures  towards  the  alleviation 
of  pollution  of  the  waters  adjacent  to  the 
coast  and  Ice  shelves.) 

The  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests 
In  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space  and  under 
water,  done  at  Moscow  August  5.  1963. 

14  UST  1313;  TIAS  5433. 

(Art.  I  prohibits  any  nuclear  explosion  in 
the  atmosphere,  outer  space  or  under  water 
and  tn  any  other  environment  if  it  causes 
radio-active  debris  outside  Its  territorial 
limits.) 

Treaty  on  principles  governing  the  activi- 
ties of  states  in  the  exploration  and  use  of 
outer  space,  including  the  moon  and  other 
bodies,  done  at  Washington,  London  and 
Moscow  January  27,  1967. 

18  UST  2410;  TIAS  6347. 

(Art.  IX  requires  States  parties  to  avoid 
harmfully  contaminating  Outer  Space  and 
adversely  changing  the  environment  of  the 
earth  by  Introducing  extraterrestrial  mat- 
ter.) 

Convention  on  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion, done  at  Chicago,  December  7,  1944. 

61  Stat.  1180;  TIAS  1591. 

(Art.  12  requires  contracting  States  to 
adopt  measures  to  Insure  that  every  aircraft 
carrying  Its  nationality  mark  shall  comply 
with  rules  of  the  air  In  force  wherever  it  Is. 
It  requires  each  State  to  keep  its  own  reg- 
ulations uniform,  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent,  with  those  established  under  the 
Convention,  and  declares  that  over  the  high 
seas,  the  rules  in  force  are  those  established 
under  the  Convention.  Annex  2  (Rules  of  the 
Air)  established  under  the  Convention  pro- 
vides in  Chapter  3,  paragraph  3.1.4  that 
"Nothing  shall  be  dropped  or  sprayed  from 
an  aircraft  in  flight  except  under  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  appropriate  authority.") 

International  sanitary  regulations,  adopted 
at  Geneva  May  25,  1951. 

7  UST  2255;  TIAS  3625. 

(Art.  31  provides  that  no  matter  capable 
of  causing  any  epidemic  disease  shall  be 
thrown  or  allowed  to  fall  from  an  aircraft 
when  it  is  inflight.) 

Treaty  relating  to  boundary  waters  and 
questions  arising  along  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Canada,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington, January  II,  1909. 

36  Stat.  2448;  TS  548;   in  Redmond  2607. 

(Art.  IV  provides  that  the  boundary  and 
waters  flowing  across  the  boundary  shall  not 
be  polluted  on  either  side  to  the  injury  of 
health  or  property  on  the  other.  The  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  has  made  a  num- 
ber of  recoounendations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  Art.  IV  of  the  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  that  have  been  approved  by  the  U.S. 
and  Canada.  See  "Documents  On  the  Use 
and  Control  of  the  Waters  of  Interstate  and 
International  Streams",  H.  Doc.  319.  90th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pp.  391-393.) 

Convention  between  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
concerning  operation  of  smelter  at  Trail, 
British  Columbia,  signed  at  Ottawa  A^rll  15, 
1935. 

49  Stat.  3245;  TS  893;  IV  Trenvrtth  5009. 
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Saudi  Arabia:  November  11  and  19,  1965 
(16  UST  1952;  TIAS  5932) . 

Spain:   June  25,   1968   (TIAS  6514). 

USSR.:  November  18,  1964  (15  UST  2146; 
TIAS  5697)  extended  to  November  18,  1968 
(17  UST  2310;  TIAS  6174). 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  goclallst  Republics, 
signed  at  Washington.  February  13,  1967,  as 
amended  and  extended  by  the  agreement  of 
January  31,  1969: 

18  UST  190;  TIAS  6218;  TIAS  6636. 

( Paragraph  7  provides :  "Both  Governments 
will  take  appropriate  measures  to  enstire  that, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  waste  materials  are 
discharged  at  sea  only  In  waters  deeper  than 
1000  meters. ') 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the  Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Department  of  Defense  Procure- 
ment  From   Small   and   Other   Business 
Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  Department  of  Defense  procurement 
from  small  and  other  business  firms  for 
the  period  July  1968  to  April  1969  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  op  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  improvements  made  in  the 
medical  care  cost  accounting  system  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  dated  August  5, 
1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Retrocession   of   Jurisdiction    Over   Lands 
Within   the   Boundaries   of   the   Brook- 
haven  National  Laboratory 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,    transmitting   a   draft   of    pro- 
posed  legislation  to  retroceed   to  the  State 
of  New  York  exclusive  jurisdiction  held  by 
the   United    States   over   part   of   the   lands 
within   the   boundaries   of    the   Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Commission  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Joint  Commission  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore : 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State   of   California;    to   the   Committee  on 
Finance: 

"Assembly   Joint   Resolution    29 
"Assembly  joint  resolution  relative  to  pay- 
ments to  members  of  the  Philippine  Scouts 

"Whereas,  Legislation  has  been  Introduced 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide adequate  benefits  for  members  and  sur- 
vivors of  the  Philippine  Scouts;   and 

"Whereas,  The  battlefields  of  Bataan  and 
Corregldor  are  living  testimony  to  the  con- 
tributions made  by  the  members  of  the 
Philippine  Scouts  during  World  War  II;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Philippine  Scouts  was  es- 
tablished in  1901  as  part  of  the  United  States 
Army  after  valiantly  serving  the  Army  as 
guides  and  as  fighting  men;  and 

"Whereas,  In  World  War  II,  members  of 
the  Philippine  Scouts  were  permitted  to  and 
did  enlist  In  the  United  States  Army,  and 
served  hand  in  hand  with  the  American  sol- 
diers In  the  fight  to  repulse  the  common 
enemy;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the   State   oj   California,   jointly.   That   the 


Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  sup- 
ports legislation  to  provide  adequate  benefits 
for  members  and  survivors  of  the  Philippine 
Scouts,  and  tu-ges  Congress  to  enact  such 
legislation;  and  be  It  further 

'Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"Assembly   Joint   Resolution   54 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  relative  to 
flood  control  projects 

"Whereas,  During  the  months  of  January 
and  February  1969,  Fresno  County  and  coun- 
ties adjacent  thereto  experienced  record  rain- 
fall which  produced  extremely  severe  foothill 
surface  runoff  Into  a  number  of  streams 
which  ultimately  run  through  the  Presno- 
CIovls  metropolitan  area  as  well  as  other 
urban  and  farming  areas  of  the  County  of 
Fresno  and  urban  and  agricultural  areas  In 
adjacent  counties;  and 

"Whereas,  Such  streams  are  largely  uncon- 
trolled and  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  hold 
back  the  surface  runoff  generated  from  a 
heavy  rainfall,  as  the  past  winter  has  dem- 
onstrated; and 

"Whereas,  The  nature  of  this  flooding 
from  the  foothill  surface  runoff  cannot  be 
handled  by  planned  local  drainage  facilities 
of  the  Fresno  Metropolitan  Flood  Control 
District  encompassing  the  Fresno-Clovls 
metropolitan  area  for  the  reason  that  such 
facilities  are  designed  strictly  for  local  sur- 
face runoff  generated  solely  by  urban  devel- 
opment; and 

"Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  declared  Fresno  County  a  disaster 
area  by  reason  of  the  severity  of  the  flooding 
and  the  resulting  damage;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  necessary  that  dams  and 
other  facilities  be  constructed  upon  the 
various  foothill  streams  and  tributaries  run- 
ning into  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  order  to 
control  such  floodwaters  during  the  periods 
of  extreme  rainfall  and  to  prevent  flood- 
waters  from  damaging  the  rural,  urban  and 
metropolitan  areas  through  which  these 
streams  and  tributaries  run;  and 

"Whereas,  The  construction  of  dams  and 
other  facilities  upon  stream^and  tributaries, 
particularly  Mill  Ditch,  FanJjher  Creek,  Dog 
Creek,  Pup  Creek,  Dry  Creek,  Sedbank  Creek, 
Mud  Creek,  Holland  Creek  gn!d  others,  more 
particularly  known  collectively  as  San 
Joaquln-Klngs  River  Interstream  Group, 
will  require  coordination,  administering  and 
financing  of  studies  and  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  dams  and  facilities  exceeding  the 
financial  and  administrative  capabilities  of 
the  many  rural,  urban  and  metropolitan 
areas  Involved:  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States,  particularly 
through  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
has  the  means  and  ability  to  assist  in  the 
study,  design  and  construction  of  necessary 
dams  and  facilities  to  prevent  future  dis- 
astrous floods  of  the  kind  which  have  been 
experienced  In  the  past,  particularly  during 
the  months  of  January  and  February  1969; 
and 

"Whereas.  It  Is  necessary  that  Immediate 
steps  be  taken  to  secure  the  necessary  Con- 
gressional appropriations  required  in  order  to 
permit  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  to 
iindertake  a  study  of  this  problem  and  the 
facilities  which  will  be  required  in  order  to 
prevent  further  disastrous  floods  in  the 
future;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  desired  that  this  study  in 
particular  be  immediately  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  foothill  area  between  the  San 
Joaquin  River  and  the  Kings  River;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the   State   of   California,   jointly.   That   the 
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Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memoTlallzee  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  make  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  make  an  Im- 
mediate study  of  the  foothill  area  between 
the  Kings  River  and  the  San  Joaquin  River, 
which  study  will  Include  the  need  for  flood 
control  projects  on  Mill  Ditch,  Pancher  Creek, 
Dog  Creek,  Pup  Creek,  Dry  Creek,  Redbank 
Creek,  Mud  Creek,  Holland  Creek  and  others, 
more  particularly  known  collectively  as  the 
San  Joaquln-Klngs  River  Interstream  Group, 
together  with  the  dams  and  flood  control 
facilities  required,  the  design  criteria  there- 
for, and  the  cost  of  these  facilities;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  Callfc«'nla  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, and  to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Town  Board  of 
Orangetown.  Rockland  County,  N.Y.,  praying 
for  the  continuance  of  tax  exemption  of 
bonds  of  local  governments;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  11235.  An  act  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  91-340). 


EXECUTIVE    REPORT    OF    A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  a  nomination  was 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

Albert  A.  Gammal,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts, 
for  appointment  as  U.S.  marshal  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows :  

By    Mr.    PROUTY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Cotton.  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Dominick,   Mr.   Fannin,    Mr.   Pong, 
Mr.  GooDELL,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr.  Han- 
sen, Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
Javtts,    Mr.    Jordan    of    Idaho,    Mr. 
Mathias,    Mr.    Miller,    Mr.    Mundt, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Percy 
Mr.    Schweiker,    Mr.    Scott,    Mrs. 
Smith.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  2769.  A  bill  to  provide  an  incentive  for 
private   employers   to  provide   job   training 
programs,  including  programs  for  individuals 
lacking  skill  or  training  necessary  for  steady 
employment,    by    allowing    an    income    tax 
credit  for  the  expenses  of  such  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Prouty  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
luider  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.  2770.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  agricul- 
tural publications  to  be  sent  as  second-class 
mall;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  MURPHY: 

S.  2771.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  additional 
nominations  by  Members  of  Congress  of  per- 
sons for  appointment  to  the  service  academies 
by  the  secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  LONG: 

S.  2772.  A  bill  relating  to  the  election  ot  a 
taxpayer  to  change  from  the  accrual  to  the 
Installment  basis  of  accounting  for  income 
tax  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  when  he  intro- 
duced  the  bill  appear  later   in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND : 

S.  2773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  require  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  certain  costs  Incurred  in  planting  and 
developing  citrus  groves;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston) : 

S.  2774.  A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  the  Gov- 
ernment National  Mortgage  Association  to 
guarantee  obligations  Issued  by  State  agen- 
cies to  finance  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Murphy  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Record 
\mder  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  2775.  A  bin  to  promote  the  foreign  policy 
and  best  interests  of  the  United  States  by 
authorizing  the  President  to  negotiate  a  com- 
mercial agreement  including  a  provision  for 
most-favored-natlon  statvis  with  Rumania; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.  2776.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Sonla 
Zapp; and 

S.  2777.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco  P. 
Paonessa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG: 

S.  2778.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  2779.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paolo  Fal- 
cetta,  his  wife,  Salvatrice  Palcetta,  and  their 
daughter,  Brlgida  Palcetta;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY: 

S.  2780.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  family 
separation  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  is  a 
prisoner  of  war,  missing  In  action,  or  in  a 
detained  status  during  the  Vietnam  conflict; 
and 

S.  2781.  A  bin  to  remove  the  $10,000  limit 
on  deposits  under  section  1035  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  In  the  case  of  any  mem- 
ber of  a  uniformed  service  who  is  a  prisoner 
of  war,  missing  in  action,  or  in  a  detained 
status  during  the  Vietnam  conflict;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  2782.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross  in- 
come the  entire  amount  of  the  compensation 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  are  prisoners  of  war,  miss- 
ing in  acclon,  or  in  a  detained  status  during 
the  Vietnam  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Murphy  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bills  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 

S.J.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
tain cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when  he 
introduced  the  Joint  resolution  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Montota)  : 

S.J.  Ree.  144.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appropriation  of  fund  to  assist  school 
districts  adjoining  or  In  the  proximity  of 
Indian  Reservations,  to  construct  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  to  provide  proper 
housing  and  educational  opportunities  for 
Indian  children  attending  these  public 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when  he 
Introduced  the  joint  resolution  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 


S.  2769— INTRODUCTION  OP  HUMAN 
INVESTMENT  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bogcs, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Dirksen. 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr. 
FoNG,  Mr.  CrOODELL,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Jordan,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
Miller,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr. 
ScoTT,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Tower,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act  of  1969. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  a  background  and  summary  of  the 
measure  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  summai-y  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
I  introduce  today  with  28  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  represents  another 
phase  in  the  evolution  of  the  tax-credit- 
for-manpowpr-training  concept  first  ad- 
vanced legislatively  in  a  measure  I  inti  o- 
duced  on  February  17,  1965.  Since  then 
I  and  others  have  sought  continually  to 
review  and  revise  this  tax-incentive  con- 
cept. 

While  the  Human  Investment  Act  hss 
changed  over  the  years,  one  thing  that 
has  sadly  remained  constant  is  our  Na- 
tion's manpower  dilemma:  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  paradoxi- 
cally coexisting  with  widespread  job 
vacancies. 

The  stimulus  for  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  was  the  Investment  Tax  Cred- 
it in  1962.  I  thought  "if  you  can  stimu- 
late capital  expenditure  with  a  tax  cred- 
it, why  can  you  not  stimulate  skill  train- 
ing with  a  similar  incentive?" 

I  was  not  alone  in  this  thinking  or 
in  my  insistence  that  the  Nation's  most 
important  capital  is  its  human  capital — 
the  skils,  experience,  and  security  of  its 
working  men  and  women.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  receive  broad  support  from  my 
colleagues  for  a  series  of  legislative  pro- 
posals stemming  from  my  initial  inquiry. 
Again  today  I  am  grateful  for  their  sup- 
port. 

Tliese  Human  Ir.vestment  Acts  were 
based  on  the  skill-ladder  concept  of  up- 
grading training.  Under  these  measures 
a  10-percent  tax  credit  with  an  upward 
limit  would  be  allowed  for  certain  defin- 
able training  expenses.  It  was  the  intent 
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of  these  proposals  to  advance  all  workers 
up  the  skill  ladder,  thus  opening  vacan- 
cies at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  for  the 
unskilled  and  unemployed. 

My  continuing  study  of  the  Nation's 
manpower  di  emma  indicates  that  labor 
as  a  factor  cf  production  is  not  homo- 
geneous. Our  highly  industrialized  so- 
ciety requires  manpower  with  particular 
and  diverse  skills.  A  study  of  the  occu- 
pational disti  ibution  of  the  labor  force 
reflects  the  d<  mands  for  particular  skills 
as  well  as  a  i  hortage  of  these  skills. 

In  short,  ch  anging  manpower  require- 
ments have  ireated  a  need  for  better 
trained  manpower.  Workers  with  low- 
level  skills  and  workers  with  inadequate 
educaional  pr  ?paration  are  finding  it  in- 
creasingly diflcult  to  find  employment. 
Some  worker! ,  who  not  long  ago  could 
have  qualified  for  simple  repetitive  and 
routine  jobs,  now  find  these  jobs  are 
.  the  very  ones  easily  taken  over  by  elec- 
.  tron^wlly  con  ;rolled  machines. 

Workers  wit  i  less  education  and  inade- 
quate training  are  feeling  the  effects  of 
current  tecl  nological  improvements 
more  than  those  with  high  levels  of 
education.  Th^  unskilled  worker  has  be- 
come a  handle  ipped  worker  in  the  truest 
sense.  In  too  n  any  instance^  the  barriers 
created  by  our  technology  preclude  indi- 
viduals from  any  meaningful  role  in  our 
economy. 

If  an  Individ  aal  is  unable  to  find  a  job, 
his    ideas    anc     attitudes    may    become 
twisted.    He     nay    develop    grievances 
against  the  society  which  has  no  place 
for  him.  Furtlier  more,  many  of  these 
people  have  nj  clear  understanding  of 
their  talents,  abilities,  shortcomings,  or 
how  to  go  abcut  getting  a  job.  All  too 
frequently  the  r  have  not  even  had  the 
chance  to  devel  jp  acceptable  work  habits. 
This  lack  of  homogeneity  in  the  labor 
factor  and  the   social  problems  attend- 
ant with  pericds  of  unemployment  led 
me  to  revise  my  Human  Investment  Act. 
It  became  ap  parent  that  while  the  skill 
ladder  concept  oT^upgrade  training  re- 
mains valid,  th=  challenges  of  ascending 
rungs  on  the  skill  ladder  are  not  equal 
for  all  rimgs.  T  'he  first  rimg  is  the  most 
diflBcult  for  ths  unskilled.  Accordingly, 
I  have  made  pi  ovision  in  this  latest  ver- 
sion of  the  Hui  lan  Investment  Act  for  a 
20-percent  ta.x  credit  for  certain  train- 
ing and  suppoitive  service  expenses  for 
the  "certified"  1  lardcore  unemployed  and 
\mskilled  indiv  dual. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  measure, 
individuals  whu  lack  the  skills,  educa- 
tion, or  job  eKperience  necessary  for 
steady  and  renunerative  employment 
and  meet  such  jther  criteria  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  nay  require  will  be  certi- 
fied through  th ;  local  office  of  the  State 
Employment  S;r\ice  Agency.  An  em- 
ployer, who  sulsequently  hires  this  in- 
dividual for  trsining  will  receive  a  tax 
credit  of  20  percent  for  certain  allow- 
able training  e::penses  for  a  maximum 
period  of  1  year.  Following  this  period 
an  employer  cnn  receive  a  tax  credit 
at  the  10-percent  rate  for  any  further 
upgrade  training  provided  the  individ- 
ual. 

There  is  one  i  nportant  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  tax  credit  tiers.  During 
the  first  year  of  training  of  a  certified 
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employee,  the  20-percent  tax  credit  rate 
would  also  apply  to  the  costs  of  suppor- 
tive services  such  as  coimseling,  reme- 
dial education,  and  prevocational  train- 
ing incurred  by  the  employer  to  enable 
employees  to  become  full  productive 
employees.  This  follows  the  National  Al- 
liance of  Businessmen's  JOBS  program, 
which  recognizes  that  in  the  case  of  the 
hardcore  unemployed  more  than  job 
training  alone  is  required  to  bring  a  man, 
long  outside  our  economy,  into  a  posi- 
tion of  meaningful  employment  and 
opportunity. 

As  I  am  indebted  to  the  JOBS  pro- 
gram for  its  success  and  example,  I  also 
should  credit  the  Kerner  Commission  re- 
port for  its  certification  recommenda- 
tion. 

However,  while  I  tentatively  call  such 
card  an  "Opportunity  Certificate"  this 
euphemism  does  not  totally  overcome  my 
hesistance  to  advocate  a  device  which 
might  tend  to  segregate  certified  from 
noncertified  employed. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  proposes 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  administer 
the  certification.  Perhaps  in  subsequent 
hearings  and  deliberations  on  this  meas- 
ure, we  can  provide  whatever  further 
legislative  safeguards  are  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  certification  is  a  confidential 
form  of  identification  rather  than  a  pain- 
ful token  of  discrimination. 

As  I  am  indebted  to  the  JOBS  pro- 
gram, I  am  likewise  grateful  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  institutional  and  on-the- 
job  training  segments  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  of  which  I  was  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  and  strong  supporters. 

The  institutional  and  on-the-job 
training  segments  of  the  NDTA  and  the 
JOBS  program  are  the  three  most  suc- 
cessful manpower  programs  in  terms  of 
completion  and  placement  rates  and  in 
giving  the  type  of  training  which  per- 
mits recipients  to  continue  or  find  em- 
ployment in  private  enterprise  after 
Federal  financial  assistance  has  been 
withdrawn. 

The  Human  Investment  Act  borrows 
heavily  from  these  programs  and  re- 
sponds with  a  two-tier  tax  credit  formula 
to  two  problems:  One,  meeting  our  ad- 
vancing technology  with  expanded  up- 
grade training:  and  two.  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  hardcore  unemployed  with 
meaningful  training,  counseling  and 
education  programs  by  employers  who 
have  jobs  available. 

I  do  not  envision  the  20-percent  tax 
credit  for  training  expenses  for  the 
certified  employee  to  be  an  exclusive 
alternative  to  our  existing  manpower 
training  programs. 

I  see  it  as  an  additional  alternative 
particularly  geared  to  the  smaller  or 
isolated  employers  who  with  a  minimum 
of  bureaucracy  and  delay  seek  to  hire 
and  train  the  heretofore  unemployable 
individual. 

Under  this  proposal  any  employer 
could  hire  an  individual  and  proceed 
immediately  with  a  training  program 
adhering  to  the  definitions  of  allowable 
training  expenses. 

Simultaneously  throughout  the  Nation 
employers  would  be  stimulated  under  the 
10-percent  tax  credit  provisions  for  non- 
certified    employees    to    expand    their 


upgrade  training  programs.  Thus,  as 
semiskilled  jobs  slots  and  unskilled 
workers  are  trained  to  fill  semiskilled 
slots,  further  job  opportimities  are 
opened  below  for  the  unskilled. 

An  employer  can  seek  to  hire  and  train 
the  unemployed  for  these  slots  with 
either  the  impetus  of  manpower  pro- 
grams now  underway  or  the  20-percent 
tax  credit  incentive  for  certified  em- 
ployees incorporated  in  this  measure. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  familiar  with 
previous  versions  of  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  will  note  other  changes  in  this 
latest  version  of  the  measure. 

I  have  proposed  that  the  two-tier  tax 
credit  for  certain  allowable  ti^aining  ex- 
penses be  limited  to  5  tax  years.  Thus,  if 
this  proposal  is  enacted,  the  tax  credit 
would  not  be  open  ended.  Rather,  it 
would  require  Congress  to  evaluate  and 
deliberate  on  its  efficacy  and  choose  to 
continue  or  not  to  continue  its  provi- 
sions. 

The  measure  I  introduce  today  also 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  re- 
port aimually  to  the  Congress  on  the 
manpower  and  i-evenue  effects  of  the  tax 
credit.  Consequently  the  Congress  will  be 
kept  fully  and  cm-rently  informed  on 
the  impact  of  this  act  on  the  Nation's 
economic  and  manpower  needs  and 
problems. 

As  I  said  at  the  opening  of  my  remarks 
this  latest  Human  Investment  Act  is  an- 
other phase  in  the  evolution  of  the  tax 
credit  for  manpower  training  concept. 
It  is  not  the  culmination  of  my  efforts 
but  another  step  in  my  search  for  the 
most  efficient  and  expeditious  means  of 
responding  to  the  cruel  dilemma  of 
structural  unemployment. 

The  bill  (S.  2769)  to  provide  an  in- 
centive for  private  employers  to  provide 
job  training  programs,  including  pro- 
grams for  individuals  lacking  skill  or 
training  necessary  for  steady  employ- 
ment, by  allowing  an  income  tax  credit 
for  the  expenses  of  such  programs,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Prouty  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2769 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Human  Investment 
Act  of  1969". 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  an  Incentive  for  private  enterprise — 

(1)  to  train  and  employ  presently  unem- 
ployed individuals  lacking  needed  Job  skills 
and  to  provide  new  Job  opportunities  for 
individuals  presently  employed  by  upgrad- 
ing their  Job  skills,  and 

(2)  in  particular,  to  train  and  employ  in- 
dividuals whose  lack  of  skill,  training,  edu- 
cation, or  experience  acts  as  a  barrier  to 
steady  and  remunerative  employment. 

Title    I — Certification    op    Individuals    by 
Secretary  of  Labor 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  101.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  LabOr. 

(b)  The  term  "subpart  C"  means  subpart 
C  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added 
by  title II  of  this  Act). 
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ISSI7ANCK   OF   OPPORTtTNITT   CZSTmCATES 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  issue 
an  opportunity  certificate  to  each  individual 
who  makes  vinltten  application  therefor.  If 
he  determines  that — 

(1)  the  skill,  training,  education,  or  Job 
exp>erience  of  such  individual  is  below  that 
normally  required  to  maintain  steady  and 
remunerative  employment,  and 

(2)  such  individual  meets  such  other  cri- 
teria as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  as  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  of  subpart  C. 

(b)  An  opportunity  certificate  issued  un- 
der subsection  (a)  shall  expire  at  the  end 
of  three  years  after  the  date  of  issuance. 
For  purposes  of  subpart  C,  an  opportunity 
certificate  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
periods  of  employment  not  exceeding  a  total 
of  twelve  months  during  the  period  prior  to 
Its  expiration. 

(c)  An  Individual  shall  be  eligible  to  be 
Issued  only  one  opportunity  certificate. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  admin- 
ister the  provisions  of  section  102  through 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  and 
such  other  offices  and  divisions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  as  he  determines  desirable. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  determines  nec- 
essary for  purposes  of  this  title,  including 
rules  and  regulations  prescribing — 

(1)  the  form  and  contents  of  an  oppor- 
tunity certificate. 

(2)  the  form  and  contents  oi  an  applica- 
tion for  an  opportunity  certificate, 

(3)  the  procedure  for  consideration  of  an 
application  for  an  opportunity  certificate, 
and 

(4)  the  procedure  for  reconsideration  and 
review  of  the  Secretsu-y's  action  in  issuing 
or  falling  to  issue  an  opportunity  certificate 
to  an  individual  applying  therefor. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  fee  Treasury  in- 
formation with  respect  to  individuals  to 
whom  he  has  Issued  opportunity  certificates 
under  section  102. 

REPORTS  TO   CONGRESS 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  perform- 
ance of  his  functions  under  this  title.  The 
first  such  report  shall  be  made  on  or  before 
November  15,  1970.  and  each  subsequent  re- 
port shall  be  made  on  or  before  November 
15  of  each  year  thereafter.  Each  such  report 
shall  contain  an  evaluation  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  of 
subpart  C  in  achieving  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  section  2  of  this  Act.  Each  such  report  may 
also  Include  such  recommendations  for 
further  legislation  as  the  Secretary  deems 
advisable. 

Title  II — Amendments  to  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954 
allowance  of  tax  credit 
Sec.  201.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  allow- 
able) is  amended  by  renumbering  section  40 
as  section  41.  and  by  inserting  after  section 
39  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  40.  Expenses  of  Employee  Training 
Programs 

"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of* tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31.  1968, 
and  before  January  1,  1974,  there  shall  be  al- 
lowed, as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter,  the  amount  determined  under 
subpart  C  of  this  part. 

"(b)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  and  subpart  C." 

( b)  Part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  credits  against  tax)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpart: 


"Subpart  C — Rules  for  Computing  Credit  for 

Bxp>enses  of  Employee  Training  Programs 
"Sec.  51.  Amount  of  credit. 
"Sec.  52.  Definitions:  special  rules. 
"SEC.  51.  AMOtmr  of  Crkdit 

"(a)  Determination  of  Amottnt. — 

"  ( 1 )  General  rule. — The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  40  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  20  percent  of  the  certified  employee 
training  expenses  (as  defined  in  section  52 
(b) )  paid  or  incurred  during  the  taxable 
year,  and 

"(B)  10  percent  of  the  noncertified  em- 
ployee training  expenses  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 52  (c) )  paid  or  incurred  during  the 
taxable  year. 

"  (2)  Limitation  based  on  amount  of  tax. — 
Notwithstanding  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  the  credit 
allowed  by  section  40  for  the  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)  so  much  of  the  liability  for  the  tax- 
able yeai  as  does  not  exceed  $25,000,  plus 

"(B)  50  percent  of  so  much  of  the  liability 
for  tax  for  the  taxable  year  as  exceeds  $25,000. 

"(3)  Liability  for  tax. — For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2).  the  liability  for  tax  for  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  such  year,  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under — 

"(A)  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit) . 

"(B)  section  35  (relating  to  partially  tax 
exempt  interest) , 

"(C)  section  37  (relating  to  retirement 
income),  and 

"(D)  section  38  (relating  to  investment  in 
certain  depreciable  property). 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  any  tax  im- 
posed for  the  taxable  year  by  section  531 
(relating  to  accumulated  earnings  tax),  sec- 
tion 541  (relating  to  personal  holding  com- 
pany tax) ,  or  section  1378  (relating  to  tax  on 
certain  capital  gains  of  subchapter  S  corpora- 
tions), and  any  additional  tax  imposed  for 
the  taxable  year  by  section  1351(d)(1) 
(relating  to  recoveries  of  foreign  expropria- 
tion losses),  shall  not  be  considered  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  such  year. 

•'(4)  Married  rNDivrouALS. — In  the  case  of 
a  husband  or  wife  who  files  a  separate  return, 
the  amount  specified  under  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  $12,500 
In  lieu  of  $25,000.  This  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  if  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer  hsis  no 
certified  employee  training  expenses  or  non- 
certified  employee  training  expenses  for,  and 
no  unused  credit  carryback  or  carryover  to, 
the  taxable  year  of  such  spouse  which  ends 
within  or  with  the  taxpayer's  taxable  year. 

"(5)  Affiliated  groups. — In  the  case  of  an 
affiliated  group,  the  $25,000  amount  specified 
under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  para- 
graph (2)  shall  be  reduced  for  each  member 
of  the  group  by  apportioning  $25,000  among 
the  members  of  such  group  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  by  reg- 
ulation prescribe.  For  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  term  'affiliated  group' 
has  the  meaning  assigned  to  such  term  by 
section  1504(a).  except  that  all  corporations 
shall  be  treated  as  includible  corporations 
(Without  any  exclusion  under  section  1504 
(b)). 

"(b)  Carryback  and  Carryover  of  Unused 
Credit.— 

"  ( 1 )  Allowance  op  credit. — If  the  amount 
of  the  credit  determined  under  subsection 
(a)  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  limi- 
tation provided  by  subsection  (a)(2)  for  such 
taxable  year  (hereinafter  in  this  subsection 
referred  to  as  'unused  credit  year'),  such  ex- 
cess shall  be — 

"(A)  an  employee  training  credit  carryback 
to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the 
unused  credit  year,  and 

"(B)  an  employee  training  credit  carry- 
over to  each  of  the  7  taxable  years  following 
the  unused  credit  year,  and  shall  be  added 
to  the  amount  allowable  as  a  credit  by  sec- 
tion 40  for  such   years,  except  that  such 


excess  may  be  a  carryback  only  to  a  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  1968.  The 
entire  amount  of  the  unused  credit  for  an 
unused  credit  year  shall  be  carried  to  the 
earliest  of  the  10  taxable  years  to  which  (by 
reason  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B))  such 
credit  may  be  carried,  and  then  to  each  of 
the  other  9  taxable  years  to  the  extent  that, 
because  of  the  limitation  contained  in  para- 
graph (2).  such  unused  credit  may  not  be 
added  for  a  prior  taxable  year  to  which  such 
unused  credit  may  be  carried. 

"(2)  Limitation. — The  amount  of  the  un- 
used credit  which  may  be  added  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  any  preceding  or  succeeding 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  limitation  provided  by  subsection 
(a)  (2)  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds  the 
sum  of — 

"(A)  the  credit  allowable  under  subsection 
(a)(1)   for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
subsection,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  attributable 
to  taxable  years  preceding  the  unused  credit 
year. 
"Sec  52.  Definitions;  Special  Rules. 

"(a)  Certified  and  Noncertified  Em- 
ployees.— For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"  ( 1 )  Certified  employees. — The  term  'cer- 
tlHed  employee'  means  any  employee  of  the 
taxpayer  to  whom  an  opportunity  certificate 
has  been  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  section  102  of  the  Training  and  Em- 
ployment Tax  Incentive  Act  of  1969,  but 
only  with  respect  to  periods  of  employment 
not  exceeding  a  total  of  12  months  during 
the  period  commencing  3  months  prior  to 
the  date  of  Issuance  of  such  certificate  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  expiration  of  such 
certificate. 

"(2)  Noncertified  employee. — The  term 
'noncertified  employee'  means  any  employee 
of  the  taxpayer  who.  with  respect  to  any 
period  of  employment,  is  not  a  certified  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(b)  Certified  Employee  Training  Ex- 
penses.— For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the 
term  'certified  employee  training  expenses' 
means  the  following  expenses  paid  or  in- 
curred with  respect  to  individuals  who  are 
certified  employees: 

"(1)  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
who  are  apprentices  in  an  apprenticeship 
program  registered  with  a  State  apprentice- 
ship agency  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Appren- 
ticeship and  Training: 

"(2)  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
who  are  enrolled  in  an  on-the-job  training 
program: 

"(3)  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
who  are  particlpa  Ing  in  a  cooperative  edu- 
cation program  Involving  alternate  and  ap- 
proximately equal  periods  of  study  and  em- 
ployment in  cooperation  with — 

"(A)  a  school  or  college,  or  department  or 
division  of  a  school  or  college,  which  Is  cer- 
tified by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  be  an  area  vocational  educa- 
tion school  as  defined  in  section  108(2)  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  or 

"(B)  a  business  or  trade  school,  or  techni- 
cal institution  or  other  technical  or  voca- 
tional school,  which  is  certified  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
be  a  vocational  school  as  defined  in  section 
435(c)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965; 

"(4)  tuition  and  course  fees  paid  or  in- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  to — 

"(A)  a  school  or  college,  or  department  or 
division  of  a  school  or  college,  which  is  cer- 
tified by  the  United  States  Commissioner  cf 
Education  to  be  an  area  vocational  educa- 
tion school  as  defined  in  section  108(2)  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  or 

"(B)  a  business  or  trade  school,  or  tech- 
nical institution  or  other  technical  or  voca- 
tional school,  which  is  certified  by  t"  e 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
be  a  vocational  school  as  defined  in  section 
435(c)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
for  instruction  of  an  individual  In  job  skills 
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"(5)  expenses  of  the  taxpayer  for  orga- 
nized job  training  described  in  paragraph  (^) 
provided  by  a  business  or  trade  association. 
Joint  labor-management  apprenticeship  com- 
mittee, or  other  similar  nonprofit  associa- 
tion, group,  trust  fund,  foundation,  or  in- 
stitution for  an  employee  or  prospective  em- 
ployee of  any  taxpayer  njember  of  such  as- 
sociation, committee,  group,  trust  fund, 
foundation,  but  only  to  the  extent  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  such  Instruction  would, 
if  provided  by  the  taxpayer,  constitute  em- 
ployee training  expenses  of  the  taxpayer  un- 
der paragraph  (3)   of  this  subsection. 

"(d)  On-thi-Job  Training. — For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'on-the-job 
training"  means  Job  training  according  to  a 
plan  formulated  or  approved  by  the  taxpayer 
which  assures  that — 

"  ( 1 )  tixe  training  content  of  the  program  Is 
adequate.  Involves  reasonable  progression, 
and  will  result  In  the  qualification  of  train- 
ees for  suitable  employment; 

"(2)  the  training  period  Is  reasonable  and 
consistent  with  periods  customarily  required 
for  comparable  training; 

"(3)  adequate  and  safe  facilities,  and  ade- 
quate fjersonnel  and  records  of  attendance 
and  progress,  are  provided; 

"(4)  the  trainees  are  compensated  at  rea- 
sonable rates,  including  periodic  Increases, 
considering  such  factors  as  Industry,  geo- 
graphical region,  and  trainee  efficiency;  and 

"(5)  the  training  content  of  the  program 
meets  such  other  reasonable  criteria  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(e)  Organized  Job  Training. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'organized 
Job  training"  means  Job  training  according 
to  a  plan  formulated  or  approved  by  the 
taxpayer  which  contains — 

"(1)  the  title  and  description  of  the  Job 
objectives  for  which  individuals  are  to  be 
trained; 

"(2)  the  length  of  the  training  period 
which  shall  be  reasonable  and  consistent 
with  the  occupation  for  which  the  employee 
Is  being  trained; 

"(3)  a  schedule  listing  various  operations 
for  major  kinds  of  work  or  tasks  to  be  learned 
and  showing  for  each.  Job  operations  or 
work,  tasks  to  be  performed,  and  the  approx- 
imate length  of  time  to  be  spent  on  each 
operation  or  task; 

"(4)  the  wage  or  salary  to  be  paid  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course  of  training,  at  each 
successive  step  in  the  course,  and  at  the 
completion  of  training; 

"(5)  the  entrance  wage  or  salary  paid  to 
employees  already  trained  In  the  kind  of 
work  for  wtilch  the  individuals  are  to  be 
trained; 

"(6)  the  number  of  hours  of  supplemental 
related  instruction  required;   and 

"(7)  the  approximate  length  of  time  to 
be  spent  on  safety  training  required  for 
Introduction  to  new  equipment  or  production 
methods. 

"(f)  Limitations. — 

"  ( 1 )  Trade  or  business  expenses. — Except 
In  the  case  of  expenses  described  In  sub- 
section (b)  (6)  (or  so  much  of  subsection 
(b)  (7)  or  (8)  as  relates  thereto);  no  Item 
shall  be  taken  Into  account  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  or  (c)  unless  such  Item  Is  allow- 
able as  a  deduction  under  section  162  (re- 
lating to  trade  or  business  expenses ) .  For 
purposes  of  applying  the  preceding  sentence, 
expenses  which  are  paid  or  Incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  with  respect  to  an  individual  who 
is  not  his  employee  shall  be  treated  as  paid 
or  Incurred  with  respect  to  an  individual 
who  is  his  employee. 

"(2)  CJektain  kinds  or  training  ex- 
cluded.— 

"(A)  In  general. — No  item  shall  be  taken 
Into  account  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c) 
with  respect  to  any  expense  paid  or  In- 
curred In  training  any  Individual  in — 

"(1)  management,  supervisory,  profes- 
sional, or  human  relation  skills; 

"(11)  scientific  or  engineering  courses 
creditable  to  a  baccalaureate  degree  by  an  In- 


stitution of  higher  education  (as  defined  by 
the  first  sentence  of  section  103(b)  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958) ; 

"(ill)  courses  of  a  type  determined  by  the 
Veterans'  Administrator  to  be  avocatlonal  or 
recreational  in  character  under  the  author- 
ity of  section  1673  of  chapter  34  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code;  or 

"(Iv)  subjects  not  contributing  specifically 
and  directly  to  such  individual's  employ- 
ment or  prospective  employment  with  the 
taxpayer  (or  a  taxpayer  member  of  an  as- 
sociation, group,  trust  fund,  foundation,  or 
Institution  as  used  In  subsections  (b)(8) 
and  (c)  (5)). 

"(B)  Exceptions. — Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to — 

"(I)  expenses  described  in  subsection  (b) 
(4)  (or  so  much  of  subsection  (c)  (1)  as  re- 
lates thereto)  and  (c)  (2)  paid  or  Incurred 
for  courses  and  at  Institutions  certified  by  a 
State  apprenticeship  agency  (or  where  none 
exists,  by  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training)  as  ellg'ble  for  inclusion  In  a  reg- 
istered apprenticeship  program  in  an  ap- 
prentlceable  occupation  listed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship  and  Training: 

"(11)  expenses  described  in  subsection 
(b)(4)  (or  so  much  of  subsection  (c)(1)  as 
related  thereto)  and  (c)(2)  paid  or  incurred 
for  courses  offered  in  a  2-year  program  in 
engineering,  mathematics,  or  the  physical  or 
biological  sciences  which  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  student  to  work  as  a  technician  and 
at  a  semlprofesslonal  level  in  engineering, 
scientific,  or  other  technological  fields  which 
require  the  understanding  and  application 
of  basic  engineering,  scientific,  or  mathemat- 
ical principles  or  knowledge  by  an  Institu- 
tion which  Is  accredited  or  otherwise  certi- 
fied by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  under  paragraph  401(f)  (5)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963;   or 

"(111)  expenses  described  In  subsection  (b) 
or  (c)  for  training  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  agency  of  a  State  that  administers  its 
State  unemployment  compensation  law  for 
individuals  receiving  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

"(3)  Reimbursed  expenses. — No  Item  shall 
be  taken  into  account  under  subsection  (b) 
or  (c)  to  the  extent  that  the  taxpayer  Is 
reimbursed  for  such  Item  by  any  other  tax- 
payer, by  any  association,  group,  trust  fund, 
foundation,  or  Institution,  or  by  any  State, 
local,  or  Federal  Government 'program,  grant, 
contract,  or  agreement. 

"(4)  Geographical  LiMiTA'noN. — No  Item 
shall  be  taken  Into  account  under  subsection 
(b)  or  (c)  with  respect  to  any  expense  paid 
or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  training 
conducted  on  the  territory  of  any  foreign 
cotintry. 

"(5)  Overlapping  expenses. — A  taxpayer 
may  take  into  account  expenses  paid  or  In- 
curred with  resp>ect  to  any  one  Individual 
under  either  paragraph  (3)  or  paragraph  (4) 
of  subsection  (b)  (or  so  much  of  subsection 
(c)(1)  as  relates  thereto) ,  but  shall  not  take 
into  account  expenses  concurrently  paid  or 
Incurred  with  respect  to  such  individual 
under  both  such  paragraphs. 

"(g)  Subchapter  S  Corporations. — Incase 
of  an  electing  small  business  corporation  (as 
defined  In  section  1371)  — 

"(1)  the  certified  employee  training  ex- 
penses and  noncertlfied  employee  training 
expenses  for  each  taxable  year  shall  be  ap- 
portioned pro  rata  among  the  persons  who 
are  shareholders  of  such  corporation  on  the 
last  day  of  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(2)  i\ny  person  to  whom  any  expense  has 
been  apportioned  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  treated  (for  purposes  of  this  subpart)  as 
the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  such   expense. 

"(h)  Estates  and  Trusts. — In  the  case  of 
an  estate  or  trust — 

"(1)  the  certified  employee  training  ex- 
penses and  noncertlfled  employee  training 
expenses  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  ap- 
portioned between  the  estate  or  trust  and 
the  beneficiaries  on  the  basis  of  the  Income 
of  the  estate  or  trust  allocable  to  each. 
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"(2)  any  beneficiary  to  whom  any  expense 
has  been  apportioned  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  treated  (for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part) as  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  such 
expense,  and 

"(3)  the  $25,000  amount  specified  under 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section  51 
(a)(2)  applicable  to  such  estate  or  trust  shall 
be  reduced  to  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  $25,000  as  the  amount  of  the 
expenses  allocated  to  the  trust  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  bears  to  the  entire  amount  of  the 
certified  employee  training  expenses  and 
noncertlfied  employee  training  expenses. 

"(l)  LiMrrATioNS  With  Respect  to  Certain 
Persons. — In  the  case  of — 

"(1)  an  oragnlzatlon  to  which  section  593 
applies, 

"(2)  a  regulated  Investment  company  or  a 
real  estate  Investment  trust  subject  to  taxa- 
tion under  subchapter  M  (section  851  and 
following) ,  and 

"(3)  a  cooperative  organization  described 
In  section  1381(a), 

rules  similar  to  the  rules  provided  In  section 
46(d)  shall  apply  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
•■(])  Cross  Reference. — 
"For  application  of  this  subpart  to  cer- 
tain acquiring  corporations,  see  section 
381(c) (24)." 

exclusion  from  gross  income 
Sec.    202.    Part    III    of    subchapter    B    of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  Items  specifically  excluded 
from  gross  Income)    Is  amended  by  renum- 
bering section   123  as   124  and  by  Inserting 
after  section  122  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  123.  Tuition     and    Fees    Under    Em- 
ployee Training  Programs 
"In  the  case  of  Individual,   gross  income 
does  not  Include — 

"(1)  tuition  and  course  fees  paid  on  be- 
half of  such  Individual,  or  amounts  received 
as  reimbursement  for  such  tuition  and  fees 
paid  by  such  Individual,  to  the  extent  such 
tuition  and  fees  or  such  reimbursement  con- 
stitutes employee  training  expenses  under 
section  52(b)(4)  (or  so  much  of  section 
52(c)(1)  as  relates  thereto)  of  the  person 
making  the  payment  or  reimbursement,  and 
"(2)  home  study  course  fees  paid  on  be- 
half of  such  Individual,  or  amounts  received 
as  reimbursement  for  such  fees  paid  by  such 
Individual,  to  the  extent  such  fees  or  re- 
imbursement constitutes  employee  training 
expenses  under  section  52(c)(2)  of  the  per- 
son making  the  payment  or  reimbursement." 

CLERICAL   AND  TECHNICAL   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  table  of  subparts  for 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Subpart  C.  Rules  for  computing  credit  for 

expenses  of  employee  training  programs." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  subpart  A  of 
pMt  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Sec.  40.  Overpayments  of  tax." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  40  Expenses  of  employee  training  pro- 
grams. 

"Sec.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(c)  Part  V  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of 
such  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  renumbering  section  51  and  56,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "51"  In  the  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "56." 

(d)  The  table  of  sections  lot  part  III  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out 

"Sec.    123.   Cross   references  to  other  Acts." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  123.  Tuition  and  fees  under  employee 

training  programs. 
"Sec.  124.  Cross    references    to    other   Acts." 
(d)  Section  381(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 


to  Items  taken  Into  account  in  certain  cor- 
porate acquisitions)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(24)      CREOrr    UNDE*    section     40     FOR    EM- 

PLOTEB  TRAINING  EXPENSES. — TTie  acquiring 
corporation  shall  take  Into  account  (to  the 
extent  proper  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  and  section  40,  and  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate)  the  Items  requires 
to  be  taken  Into  account  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 40  In  respect  of  the  distributor  or  trans- 
feror corporation." 


EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  204.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1968. 

The  summary,  presented  by  Mr. 
Prouty,  is  as  follows: 

The  Human  Investment  Act  of  1969 

PtTRPOSE 

"To  provide  an  incentive  for  private  em- 
ployers to  provide  Job  training  programs.  In- 
cluding programs  for  Individuals  lacking  skill 
or  training  necessary  for  steady  employment, 
by  allowing  an  Income  tax  credit  for  the  ex- 
penses of  such  programs." 

METHOD 

The  Act  offers  employers  a  two-tier  tax 
credit  towards  certain  expenses  of  programs 
designed  to  train  productive  employees  for 
Jobs  vrtth  the  company  or  retain  currept  em- 
ployees for  more  demanding  Jobs  with  the 
company. 

AMOtTNT    OF    TAX    CREDIT 

1  .—20  percent  of  the  allowable  training  ex- 
penses for  employees  holding  an  Opportu- 
nity Certificate  ( see  explanation  of  Opportu- 
nity Certificate  below);  plus: 

2. 10  percent  of  the  allowable  training  ex- 
penses for  noncertlfied  employees. 

The  maximum  tax  credit  for  an  employer 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  will  be 
$25,000  plus  50  percent  of  the  taxpayer's 
liability  m  excess  of  $25,000.  This  credit  will 
be  In  addition  to  credits  provided  for  by 
other  sections  of  the  tax  code,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  deduction  as  a  trade  or 
business  expense  under  Section  162  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

OPPORTUNITY    CERTIFICATES 

Under  the  Act  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will 
Issue  an  Opportunity  Certificate  to  Individ- 
uals If: 

1. — the  skill  training  education,  or  Job  ex- 
perience of  such  individual  is  below  that  nor- 
mally required  to  maintain  steady  and  re- 
munerative employment;  and 

2. — such  Individual  meets  other  criteria  es- 
tablished as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act. 

The  certificates  will  be  administered 
through  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice. An  individuals  Certificate  will  expire  af- 
ter three  years. 

Training  expenses  allowable  for  tax  credit 
at  the  20  percent  rate  will  be  effective  with 
respect  to  a  certified  Individuals  employ- 
ment for  a  maximum  period  of  one  year.  The 
10  percent  tax  credit  rate  for  allowable  train- 
ing expenses  will  then  apply  for  training  of 
such  Individual  subsequent  to  this  one  year 
period. 

NONCERTTFIED    EMPLOYEES 

Under  the  Act  non-certified  employees  are 
those  not  eligible  for  certification  as  outlined 
above 

ALLOWABLE   TRAINING    EXPENSES 

1. ^por    both    certified    and    non-certified 

employees: 

(a)  The  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
who  are  apprentices  in  an  apprenticeship 
program  registered  with  a  State  Apprentice- 
ship Agency  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training. 


(b)  The  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
who  are  enrolled  in  an  on-the-job  training 
program. 

(c)  The  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
who  are  participating  In  a  cooperative  edu- 
cation program  Involving  alternate  and  ap- 
proximately equal  periods  of  study  and  em- 
ployment in  cooperation  with  a  secondary 
school,  college,  university,  business  school, 
trade  school  or  vocational  school. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  taxpayer  for  organized 
job  training  (Including  classroom  instruc- 
tion) including  expenses  for  the  purchase  or 
lease  of  books,  testing  and  training  equip- 
ment, and  instructors'  fees  and  salaries. 

2._lpor  Certified  Employees  Only : 
Expenses  of  the  taxpayer  for  counselling, 
remedial  education  and  pre-vocatlonal  train- 
ing incurred  to  enable  new  employees  to  be- 
come fully  productive  employees. 

3. For  Non-Certified   Employees   Only: 

Home  study  course  fees  paid  by  the  tax- 
payer for  the  instruction  of  any  individual 
by  a  college,  university,  business  school, 
trade  or  vocational  school  In  job  skills  neces- 
sary for  his  employment  by  the  taxpayer  or 
his  continued  employment  with  the  tax- 
paver. 

Note. — Under  the  definition  of  allowable 
training  expienses,  provision  is  made  In  the 
Act  for  training  and  services  provided  for 
the  taxpayer  by  organizations  other  than  the 
taxpayer. 

OTHER    PROVISIONS 

1, — The  tax  credit  provisions  of  this  Act 
will  expire  at  the  end  of  five  tax  years. 

2.— Allowable  employee  training  expenses 
must  be  tax  deductible  under  Section  162 
of  the  Code,  relating  to  trade  or  business 
expenses. 

3. — The  tax  credit  could  be  carried  back 
three  years  and  carried  forward  seven  years. 

4.— No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  the  train- 
ing of  managerial,  professional  or  advanced 
scientific  employees.  The  intent  of  the  Act 
Is  to  encourage  businesses  to  upgrade  the 
skills  of  those  at  the  bottom  end  of  the  skill 
and  Income  ladders,  not  middle  management 
or  professional  employees. 

5.— No  credit  will  be  allowable  for  avoca- 
tlonal or  recreational  courses. 

6. — Employers  could  not  claim  a  credit 
when  the  training  expenses  are  reimbursable 
by  the  government  under  a  training  con- 
tract, etc. 

COMMENT 

The  Human  Investment  Act  is  patterned 
after  the  investment  credit  provisions  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1962,  which  permitted  a  7""^ 
tax  credit  toward  Investment  In  certain  de- 
preciable plant  equipment  and  real  property. 

This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  meet  the  in- 
creasingly serious  problems  of  structural  un- 
employment caused  by  a  labor  force  ill-fitted 
for  existing  and  developing  job  opportunities. 
Unlike  programs  aimed  only  at  the  hard-core 
unemployed,  the  Human  Investment  Act  Is 
designed  to  help  the  hard-core  unemployed, 
others  seeking  jobs  and  workers  presently 
employed,  who  wish  to  increase  their  skills 
to  qualifv  for  better  jobs.  The  intent  of  the 
Act  is  to  advance  all  workers  up  the  skill 
ladder,  thus  opening  vacancies  at  the  bottom 
for  the  presently  unskilled  and  unemployed. 
The  bill  recognizes  that  the  task  of  ascend- 
ing "rungs"  on  the  "skill  ladder"  Is  not  equal 
for  all  "rungs  "  and  that  climbing  the  first 
"rung "  is  most  difficult  for  the  hard-core 
unemploved.  The  bill  responds  to  this  diffi- 
culty by  providing  a  20 -^r  tax  credit  for  allow- 
able training  expenses  and  requisite  sup- 
portive services  during  the  first  year  of  train- 
ing for  "certified  employees." 

The  major  premise  of  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  is  that  private  business  and  labor 
have,  over  the  years,  learned  how  to  obtain 
the  best  results  per  training  dollar  and  should 
now  be  encourag»Hi  to  expand  their  train- 
ing programs  to  meet  the  growing  national 
need.  The  Human  Investment  Act  seeks  not 
to   eliminate   existing   manpower   programs. 
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President,  I  am  privi- 
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tax  credit  for  training  expenses  during 
the  first  year  for  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed— those  that  qualify  for  a  Gov- 
ernment "Opportunity  Certificate."  It 
also  provides  a  10-percent  tax  credit  for 
the  allowable  training  expenses  for 
others  seeking  jobs  ajid  those  who  are 
underemployed — so  that  they  can  move 
up  the  employment  ladder,  opening  up 
positions  for  those  who  are  unemployed. 

This  bill  will  help  meet  the  increasing 
problem  of  structural  imemployment 
caused  by  a  labor  force  ill  equipped  for 
existing  and  future  job  opportunities.  It 
will  not  eliminate  existing  manpower 
programs,  but  will  augment  them  with 
an  alternative,  which  contains  a  mini- 
mum of  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  President,  the  word  "crisis"  when 
written  in  Chinese  is  composed  of  two 
characters:  one  represents  danger  and 
one  represents  opportunity.  Today  Amer- 
ica faces  a  domestic  crisis  much  of  which 
can  be  related  to  an  insufficiency  in  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  training.  Al- 
though the  problems  are  great,  the  op- 
portunities offered  by  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1969  for  our  unemployed  and 
disadvantaged  citizens  are  great. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  prompt 
action  on  this  measure. 


S.  2772— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  THE  ELECTION  OP 
A  TAXPAYER  TO  CHANGE  FROM 
THE  ACCRUAL  TO  THE  INSTALL- 
MENT BASIS  OF  ACCOUNTING  FOR 
INCOME  TAX  PURPOSES 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  installment 
reporting  for  Federal  income  tax  pur- 
poses has  been  recognized  as  a  proper 
method  of  tax  accoimting  since  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1921.  In  1925,  the  Board 
of  Tax  Appeals  held,  however,  that  in- 
stallment reporting  did  not  clearly  re- 
flect income.  The  1926  act  authorized 
and  validated  installment  reporting  both 
for  future  and  past  taxable  years.  The 
purpose  of  allowing  this  method  was  to 
more  closely  match  tax  liability  with 
cash  flow,  thus,  reducing  the  harshness 
of  the  immediate  tax  bite.  This  action 
was  another  step  in  bringing  tax  ac- 
counting into  agreement  with  generally 
accepted  accoimting  principles. 

The  accounting  profession  continued 
to  recognize  installment  reporting  as 
proper  accounting  through  December 
1966.  However,  an  opinion,  dated  Decem- 
ber 1966,  of  the  Accounting  Piinciples 
Board  stated  that  the  installment  meth- 
od of  recognizing  revenue  is  no  longer 
acceptable  except  in  exceptional  cases 
where  receivables  are  collectible  over  an 
extended  period  of  time  and  because  of 
the  terms  of  the  transactions  or  other 
conditions,  there  is  no  reasonable  basis 
for  estimating  the  degree  of  collectibility. 
The  essence  of  this  opinion  is  to  require 
accrual  reporting  for  accounting  periods 
beginning  after  December  31,  1966.  Tax- 
payers who  have  elected  to  report  on  the 
installment  basis  for  tax  purposes  are 
now  required  to  maintain  sufficient  rec- 
ords to  satisfy  two  methods  of  reporting. 

Another  recent  opinion — dated  De- 
cember 1967 — of  the  Accounting  Princi- 
ples Board  requires  taxes  to  be  accrued 
as  a  deferred  liability  on  revenue  which 
is  reported  on  the  financial  statements 


even  though  a  large  portion  of  this  rev- 
enue is  deferred  for  tax  reporting  pur- 
poses. This  requirement  can  result  in  a 
firm  showing  a  large  deferred  tax  liabil- 
ity resulting  in  a  large  tax  expense  being 
shown  on  the  income  statement  which 
will  result  in  a  material  reduction  in  the 
firm's  financial  net  income.  This  de- 
pressed financial  picture  would  well  ham- 
per a  firm's  efforts  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary working  capital  needed  to  continue 
its  present  level  of  operations.  In  these 
situations,  it  would  be  virtually  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  working  capital  which  would 
be  needed  to  expand  operations.  In  sev- 
eral cases,  firms  can  rectify  this  situa- 
tion by  reverting  from  installment  re- 
porting to  accrual  reporting  for  Federal 
income  tax  accounting. 

Section  453  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  does  not  preclude  revoking 
the  election  to  report  on  the  installment 
basis.  However,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Ser\1ce  has  been  reluctant  to  allow  rev- 
ocation of  the  election  since  section  453 
does  not  specifically  provide  for  such  an 
election.  In  one  instance,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  refused  to  grant  an 
election  for  revocation  even  though  the 
firm  would  pay  $43,972  in  additional 
taxes  in  the  year  of  revocation  if  allowed, 
and  even  though  there  would  be  in- 
creased additional  taxes  in  each  year 
thereafter  for  as  long  as  the  firm  con- 
tinues to  grow.  The  required  changes  in 
acceptable  accounting  principles  coupled 
with  the  indecisive  position  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  necessitates 
statutory  action  to  remedy  a  hardship 
which  could  be  detrimental  to  several 
small  and  medium  size  merchandising 
firms  which  have  elected  the  installment 
basis  of  reporting  before  becoming  aware 
of  the  effect  of  the  changes  made  by 
the  Accounting  Principles  Board. 

Let  me  now  deal  specifically  with  the 
changes  which  would  be  made  by  the  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  at  this  time. 

Section  453  of  present  law  allows  a 
taxpayer  to  elect  the  installment  method 
of  reporting  without  permission  to 
change  accounting  methods  in  the  fol- 
lowing situations : 

First,  upon  the  sale  of  personal  prop- 
erty on  an  installment  plan  by  dealers; 
Second,  upon  the  sale  or  other  dis- 
position of  real  property,  providing  that 
payments  in  the  year  of  sale  do  not  ex- 
ceed 30  percent  of  the  selling  price;  and 
Third,  in  the  case  of  a  casual  sale  or 
casual  disposition  of  personal  property 
providing  the  price  exceeds  $1,000  and 
the  payments  in  the  year  of  sale  do  not 
exceed  30  percent  of  the  selling  price. 

A  taxpayer  who  changes  his  account- 
ing method  from  the  accrual  to  the  in- 
stallment method  pays  a  double  tax  on 
certain  income.  Under  the  accrual  meth- 
od, the  entire  profit  from  a  sale  is  taken 
into  account  in  the  year  of  sale,  regard- 
less of  when  the  collection  is  made. 
The  ii-«stallment  method  requires  the 
profit  from  a  sale  be  recognized  ratably 
as  the  cash  is  collected.  In  the  early 
years  following  a  change  from  the  ac- 
crual to  the  installment  method,  profit 
recognized  under  the  installment  method 
is  taxable  despite  the  fact  that  this  same 
profit  previously  had  been  reported  as 
taxable  income  under  the  accrual 
method.  To  preclude  this  profit  from  be- 
ing taxed  twice,  the  tax  attributable  to 
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an  amoimt  Included  in  Income  for  the 
second  time  is  eliminated  or  at  least  de- 
creased to  the  extent  of  the  tax  at- 
tributable to  its  inclusion  under  the 
earlier  method  of  accounting. 

Although  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
does  not  preclude  change  to  some  other 
method  of  accounting  from  the  install- 
ment method,  Treasury  regulations  on 
section  453  state  that  a  dealer  may  not 
change  from  the  installment  plan  to  the 
accrual  method  or  to  any  other  method 
of  accounting  without  the  permission  of 
the  Commissioner.  However,  neither  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  nor  the  related 
regulations  allow  for,  or  preclude,  ret- 
roactive revocation  of  the  election  to 
report  on  the  installment  method. 

The  bill  I  am  today  Introducing  cor- 
rects this  type  of  situation.  It  amends 
section  453(C)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  by  allowing  a  taxpayer  to  revoke 
an  election  to  report  on  the  installment 
basis  by  filing  a  notice  of  revocation.  The 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  describe 
by  regulations  or  rulings  the  method  by 
which  the  "revocation  of  election"  is  to 
be  made.  The  election  to  revoke  must  be 
made  within  3  years  following  the  date 
of  the  filing  of  the  tax  return  for  the 
year  that  the  election  to  file  on  the  in- 
stallment method  was  made.  A  timely 
filed  revocation  applies  to  the  year  that 
installment  reporting  was  elected  plus 
all  subsequent  years.  The  statutory  pe- 
riod for  the  assessment  shall  extend  for 
2  years  following  the  date  of  the  filing 
of  the  notice  of  revocation.  Interest  will 
not  be  allowed  on  refunds  paid  or  credits 
due  as  a  result  of  filing  an  election  of 
revocation.  The  election  to  revoke  shall 
apply  to  all  open  years  under  the  statu- 
tory period  for  assessment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2772)  relating  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  taxpayer  to  change  from  the 
accrual  to  the  installment  basis  of  ac- 
counting for  income  tax  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Long,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  2774— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
EXTENDING  FEDERAL  MORTGAGE 
GUARANTEES  TO  CERTAIN  STATE 
BONDS  ISSUED  TO  FINANCE  LOW 
AND  MODERATE  HOUSING 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Cranston  and  myself, 
I  introduce  a  bill  to  authorize  th?  Fed- 
eral Government  to  guarantee  obliga- 
tions issued  by  State  agencies  to  finance 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing.  This 
Federal  guarantee  is  needed  to  make  the 
interest  rates  on  these  obligations  as  low 
as  possible  so  that  a  new,  creative  Cali- 
fornia housing  effort  will  be  both  feasible 
and  profitable.  A  similar  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  led  by  Con- 
gressman Bill  Mailliard  and  a  biparti- 
san California  delegation:  Congressmen 
BiTKTON,  Smith,  Reese,  Hosmer,  Gubser, 
Don  Clausen,  McFall,  McCloskey, 
Hawkins,  Anderson,  Edwards,  Lipscomb, 
Moss,  and  Charles  Wilson. 

Providing  all  Americans  with  decent 
housing  is  rightfully  one  of  our  Impor- 


tant national  goals.  Last  year,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968  which  is  an  am- 
bitious blueprint  for  meeting  the  housing 
needs  of  the  country  over  the  next  dec- 
ade. The  most  exciting  concept  of  this 
omnibus  Housing  Act  is  the  inclusion  of 
the  homeownership  feature.  This  pro- 
vision originated  with  the  so-called  Percy 
bill,  S.  1592,  which  I  was  pleased  to  co- 
author and  strongly  support.  This  Re- 
publican initiative  was  offered  as  a  new 
approach  toward  a  real  partnership  with 
private  individuals,  private  enterprise, 
and  Government  to  assist  low-income 
families  in  rehabilitating  or  building 
new  homes.  Homeownership  has  always 
been  part  of  the  American  dream.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  personal  pleasure  and  pride 
one  derives  from  owning  a  home,  home- 
ownership  has  a  desirable  stabilizing 
effect  on  both  individuals  and  their 
communities. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  6  million 
imits  of  new  or  rehabilitated  housing  is 
needed  in  the  Nation  to  replace  sub- 
standard housing  over  the  next  decade. 
This  is  true,  despite  expenditures  of  $5.5 
billion  over  the  past  17  years  for  urban 
renewal.  The  record  of  public  housing 
leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired.  Urban  rgnewal 
for  example,  has  demolished  more  homes 
than  public  housing  has  built. 

Mr,  President,  unfortunately,  all  too 
often  the  propensity  of  Federal  urban 
renewal  programs  and  the  public  hous- 
ing programs  has  been  to  demolish  exist- 
ing structures  and  to  build  anew.  Despite 
the  cost  of  this  approach,  both  economic 
and  human,  we  have  been  ignoring  one 
of  the  great  potentials  in  the  housing 
area;  namely,  the  potenial  of  renovating 
or  rehabilitating  existing  buildings. 

Mr.  President,  as  great  as  the  national 
housing  needs  are,  California  needs  are 
even  greater.  Because  of  its  pleasant 
climate,  unparalleled  beauty,  its  out- 
standing educational  institutions,  and  the 
great  opportvmity  it  affords,  California 
attracts  enough  new  citizens  each  month 
to  create  a  new  city  of  30,000.  Population 
projections  for  the  State  of  California  by 
the  year  2000  indicate  that  we  "build  a 
second  California"  in  order  to  house  an 
estimated  population  of  38.5  million.  This 
means  that  we  must  construct  over  the 
next  31  years  more  units  of  housing  than 
presently  exist  in  the  State  of  California. 
While  this  must  be  done  in  order  to 
meet  the  State's  population  expansion,  if 
we  add  to  this  the  substandard  housing 
we  need  to  replace,  we  must  build  500,000 
new  units  and  rehabilitate  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dwelling  now  in  use.  A 
great  challenge,  indeed,  even  for  a  State 
like  California. 

The  price  of  homes  is  of  major  con- 
cern both  in  California  and  throughout 
the  country.  The  highest  interest  rates 
in  the  Nation's  histoiT.  rising  cost  of 
land,  labor,  and  materials  have  all  con- 
verged to  price  housing  in  many  cases 
beyond  the  reach  of  many  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income Americans.  For  example, 
one  study  showed  that  the  average  price 
of  a  new  home  built  was  $28,000  in  seven 
southern  California  coimties  and  $27,000 
in  nine  San  Francisco  Bay  area  coun- 
ties. These  two  areas  of  the  State  com- 
prise 80  percent  of  the  States  popula- 


tion. This  study  further  indicated  that 
more  homes  are  being  built  in  the  $35,000 
or  higher  range  than  in  the  $20,000  or 
below  category.  This  is  true  despite  the 
fact  that  the  median  income  for  these 
coimties  would  seem  to  call  for  housing 
of  around  $19,000.  One  frequent  way 
that  lower-income  families  acquire 
homes  is  the  so-called  filtering-down^ 
process,  that  is,  lower-income  families 
buying  homes  of  individuals  that  are 
trading  up  to  higher  priced  housing.  Mr. 
Charles  R.  LeMenager,  State  director  of 
housing  and  community  development, 
has,  however,  said: 

We  are  witnessing  In  many  of  our  com- 
munities vacancies  of  under  one  per  cent. 
PUtered-down  housing  is  not  available  and 
low  income  bousing  is  being  removed  from 
the  housing  stock  through  demolition  faster 
than  it  is  being  replaced. 

Mr.  President,  Speaker  Bob  Monagan 
of  the  California  State  Legislature  has 
authoi-ed  an  imaginative  housing  pro- 
gram which  holds  much  promise  and  has 
great  potential  in  helping  to  make  Cali- 
fornia equal  to  meeting  the  State's  hous- 
ing needs.  This  meajsure,  assembly  bill 
115,  is  designed  to  "encourage  persons — 
in  renewal  areas — voluntarily  to  engage 
in  cooperative  effoits  based  on  self- 
help — and  to  enlist  the  capital  and  tech- 
nological resources  of  the  private  sector 
in  meeting  that  objective,  which  is  to 
establish  a  mechanism  through  which 
people  can  initiate,  plan,  finance  and 
carry  out  the  rebuilding  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  renewal  areas." 

This  bill,  which  passed  the  California 
Assembly  and  the  Senate  by  the  over- 
whelming votes  of  60  to  2,  and  38  to  0, 
and  has  been  signed  into  law  by  Gov- 
ernor Reagan,  was  drafted  to  deal  with 
the  two  problems  fundamental  to  the 
housing  situation  in  California.  Namely, 
the  need  for  low  and  moderate  housing, 
particularly  in  urban  areas,  and  the  need 
to  provide  neighborhoods  within  urban 
areas   the  means   to   plan,   implement, 
finance  the  construction,  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  their  own  neighborhood  renewal 
programs.  Under  this  imaginative  Cali- 
fornia initiative,  local  residents  can  initi- 
ate and  form  their  owti  renewal  area 
agency.  Residents  desiring  such  a  desig- 
nation must  present  to  the  local  legisla- 
tive body  petitions  signed  by  20  percent 
of  the  persons  who  live  within  the  area. 
After  receiving  the  petition,   the  local 
legislative   body   then  refers   it  to   the 
local  planning  commission  for  a  study. 
After  receiving  a  report  of  the  study,  the 
local  legislative  body  may  then  approve 
the  formation  of  a  renewal  area  agency. 
This  local  renewal  agency  is  then  given 
various  powers,  including  the  power  to 
issue  tax-exempt  bonds.  These  bonds  will 
then  be  sold  to  the  private  market  and 
other    lending    institutions.    And    the 
money  is  in  turn  loaned  to  landlords 
who  rehabilitate  or  rebuild  their  prop- 
erty. It  is  hoped  that  the  low  interest 
loans,  which  the  Federal  guarantee  wiU 
help  make  possible  and  the  streamlined 
building  codes  to  encourage  the  use  of 
modem  building  technology  will  enable 
the  landlord  to  rent  the  new  units  at  the 
same  price  as  the  old  property.  In  sum- 
mary, the  unique  features  of  the  Cali- 
fornia bUl  include,  first,  the  initiation. 
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participation,  ind  control  of  neighbor- 
hood renewal  l»y  local  citizens;  second, 
the  involvement  and  supervision  by  the 
local  legislative  body ;  third,  the  required 
consent  of  60  percent  of  the  property 
owners  of  the  area  for  the  final  go- 
ahead;  fourth,  he  encouragement  of  the 
use  of  modem  housing  technology  by 
suspension  of  Ixial  building  codes  more 
restrictive  thar  minimum  State  stand- 
ards: and  fiftli.  the  self-help  principle 
and  the  enlisting  of  private  enterprise 
to  overcome  the  housing  problem. 

Mr.  Presiden;,  once  again  my  State 
has  advanced  a  very  unique  and  a  very 
imaginative  proposal.  This  is  the  second 
occasion  in  2  y;ars  when  this  has  been 
done.  Last  year,  for  example,  they  en- 
acted a  bipartisan  package  of  programs 
in  the  manpover  area  and  to  enable 
them  to  implement  this  program  better,  I 
authored  an  amjendment  to  title  V  of  the 
manppwer  development  and  training 
arogr^m.  callec,  supplementary  State 
programs.  This  program  was  designed 
to  give  the  States  freedom  and  flexi- 
bility in  the  rr  anpower  area  and  was 
framed  so  that  gaps  and  coordination 
problems  might  be  overcome.  The  previ- 
ous administrat  on  failed  to  budget  any 
funds  for  this  p:  -ogram  but  I  was  able  to 
persuade  Secret!  iry  Shultz  and  the  Labor 
Department  to  i  rovide  an  additional  $20 
million  for  this  program.  I  understand 
that  a  considerable  number  of  other 
States  are  extremely  interested  and, 
therefore,  I  was  ( ixceedingly  disappointed 
when  the  House  jf  Representatives  failed 
to  provide  the  f i;  nds  for  this  needed  pro- 
gram designed  Ui  encourage  States  in  the 
important  manpDwer  field. 

Assembly  bill  1  15,  is  a  similar  imagina- 
tive approach  iii  the  housing  area  and 
once  again  shovs  that  States  can  and 
will  face  up  to  their  responsibilities. 
Given  the  hous  ng  bacltlog  and  needs 
of  the  Nation  and  the  budgetary  prob- 
lems we  face,  tlie  Federal  Government 
through  the  guaranteeing  of  obligations 
issued  by  local  as  encies,  authorized  to  do 
so  by  the  various  States,  would  seem  to 
be  a  most  practi*  :al  needed  and  welcome 
additional  effort  to  meet  the  housing 
needs  of  the  Nation  and  California. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  assembly  joint  resolu- 
tion memorializing  Congress  to  enact 
such  legislation,  is  I  am  introducing  to- 
day, be  printed  iii  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection  the  joint 
resolution  of  the  California  Legislature 
wiU  be  printed  ir  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2T74)  to  amend  title  III 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  authorize 
the  Government  J^ational  Mortgage  As- 
sociation to  guars  ntee  obligations  issued 
by  State  agencies  to  finance  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  introduced  by 
Mr.  Murphy,  for  humself  and  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, was  receivjd,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referrec  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cun  ency. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr. 
Murphy  is  as  foUjws: 

Assembly  Join  p  Resolution  No.  57 
Whereas,   In   196fi    the  California  Legisla- 
ture  enacted   Into     aw   as   Chapter   1392   of 
the  Statutes  of  196  3  Assembly  BUI  No.  115, 


Introduced  by  Assemblyman  Robert  T.  Mona- 
gan;  and 

Whereas.  Such  Chapter  1392  establishes  a 
program  to  make  it  possible  for  residents  of 
substandard  and  deteriorated  housing  areas 
to  form  renewal  area  agencies  In  their  neigh- 
borhoods. Issue  tax-exempt  bonds,  and,  by 
working  cooperatively  -with  local  govern- 
ments, plan,  finance,  and  carry  out  neces- 
sary rehabilitation  or  rebuilding  in  the  re- 
newal areas;  and 

Whereas,  Such  program  will  alleviate  some 
of  the  economic  forces  which  tend  to  drive 
low-Income  residents  out  of  their  neighbor- 
hoods; and 

Whereas,  Congressman  William  S.  Mail- 
Hard  has  Introduced  HR  11596  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  bill,  if 
enacted,  will  authorize  the  extension  of  fed- 
eral mortgage  guarantee  to  bonds  of  a  type 
Issued  under  the  program  established  under 
Assemblyman  Monagan's  bill;  and 

Whereas,  Such  mortgage  guarantee  is  ur- 
gently needed  to  expedite  the  rebuilding  and 
rehabilitation  of  neighborhoods  under  re- 
newal area  agency  programs;  now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  memo- 
rializes the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  extension  of  federal  mortgage 
guarantee  to  boTids  of  a  type  issued  under 
Assemblyman  Monagan's  bill;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  Departments  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


lowed  to  come  together  and  form  a  mini 
or  community  urban  renewal  agency. 
This  minlagency  would  allow  residents 
of  the  community  to  formulate  plans 
and  provide  financing  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  own  community.  The 
money  would  be  made  available  through 
the  sale  of  tax  exempt  revenue  bonds 
by  the  miniurban  renewal  agency. 

Security  experts  have  warned  that 
these  bonds  would  not  be  marketable 
unless  some  form  of  Government  guar- 
antee is  provided. 

Today,  I  am  cosponsorlng  a  bill  being 
introduced  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California  which  would 
make  it  feasible  for  residents  of  urban 
renewal  agencies  to  finance  their  own 
urban  renewal  prograpis  by  selling  bonds 
as   allowed   under   the  California   law. 

Under  this  bill  the  U.S.  Government 
would  guarantee  bonds,  notes,  and  de- 
bentures issued  by  a  pubUc  agency  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  any  urban  re- 
newal area  project  which  ha.^;  as  its  ob- 
jective the  rehabilitation  or  construc- 
tion of  housing  for  persons  and  families 
with  low  and  moderate  incomes. 

This  guarantee  would  not  be  at  all 
burdensome  on  the  Government  and 
would  indeed  be  a  small  price  to  pay 
toward  the  efforts  to  rebuild  our  cities. 

Clearly,  this  bill  provides  a  unique  op- 
portimity  for  the  Government  to  assist 
the  local  communities  to  assist  them- 
selves in  solving  one  of  the  most  critical 
problems  facing  our  urbEin  areas. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  by 
now.  the  plight  of  Americans  with  low 
income  residing  in  the  central  city  is  well 
known.  We  all  have  heard  of  the  Kemer 
Commission  report,  the  Kaiser  Commit- 
tee report,  and  various  other  studies  tell- 
ing of  the  desperate  situation  of  millions 
of  Americans. 

One  of  the  most  critical  facets  of  the 
urban  problem  is  the  serious  shortage  of 
decent  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  inhabitants  of  the  inner  city. 

There  are  various  Federal  programs 
now  in  effect  which  were  designed  to  help 
alleviate  some  of  these  housing  prob- 
lems. However,  because  of  Vietnam,  in- 
flation, and  heavy  defense  spending,  ade- 
quate funds  for  these  programs  have  not 
been  allocated  by  the  administration  nor 
appropriated  by  Congress.  Obviously,  we 
cannot  afford  to  wait  for  an  end  to  the 
Vietnam  war,  an  arresting  of  inflation, 
or  congressional  curbs  on  defense  spend- 
ing before  taking  steps  to  get  decent 
housing  for  millions  of  needy  Americans. 
Since  adequate  Federal  fimds  for 
urban  housing  may  not  be  forthcoming 
in  the  immediate  future,  efforts  must  be 
made  to  obtain  as  much  support  as  possi- 
ble from  the  private  sector. 

Moreover,  a  special  effort  must  be 
made  in  order  to  involve  the  members 
of  the  community  in  the  planning  of 
their  urban  renewal  program. 

Last  year  the  California  Legislature 
enacted  a  bill  which  in  my  opinion  will 
help  accomplish  both  of  these  objectives. 
Under  that  law  residents  of  a  desig- 
nated urban  renewal  area  would  be  al- 


S.  2775— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  BE  KNOWN  AS  RUMANIAN 
TRADE  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
conclusion  of  President  Nixon's  visit  to 
Rumania,  he  and  President  Nicolas 
Ceausescu  Issued  a  joint  United  States- 
Rumanian  statement: 

The  two  heads  of  state  devoted  particular 
attention  also  to  the  economic  relations  be- 
tween their  countries.  While  noting  the  up- 
ward trend  which  these  relations  have  dis- 
played In  recent  years  they  also  agreed  on  the 
need  in  the  Interests  of  both  countries  to  de- 
velop and  diversify  the  economic  ties  between 
the  United  States  and  Romania.  In  this  con- 
nection it  was  agreed  to  look  for  new  ways 
of  realizing  the  potentialities  which  this  Im- 
portant field  offers. 

Today,  I  introduce  the  Rumanian 
Trade  Act  of  1969  with  the  hope  that  it 
can  provide  a  new  way  of  realizing  in- 
creased trade  and  economic  ties  between 
the  United  States  and  Rumania.  The 
joint  Presidential  statement  creates  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  returning  the 
United  States-Rumanian  trade  relation- 
ship to  the  normal  most-favored-nation 
status. 

With  the  exception  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland,  Eastern  European  nations  pay 
the  prohibitively  high  Smoot-Hawley 
rates  for  their  products.  If  Eastern  sellers 
reduce  iheir  prices  in  order  to  overcome 
the  tariff  barrier,  they  are  subject  to  the 
sanctions  of  antidumping  legislation.  The 
lack  of  most-favored-nation  treatment,  a 
routine  concession  to  most  nations  of  the 
world,  is  a  serious  barrier  to  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  East- West  trade. 

The  most-favoi-ed-nation  clause  has 
been  gradually  extended  to  most  of  the 
Eastern  countries  by  a  very  large  num- 
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ber  of  Western  countries.  Refusal  to 
apply  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  exception 
except  in  the  case  of  the  United  States. 

Last  year  UJS.  exports  to  Rumania  to- 
taled $18  million,  more  than  three  times 
the  $6  million  in  U.S.  Imports  from 
Rumania.  The  United  States  enjoys  a 
favorable  balance-of-trade  in  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  volume  of  favorable 
trade  could  be  increased  considerably  if 
we  restored  normal  trading  terms.  A  high 
Rumanian  trade  ofHclal  told  me  last  year 
that  lack  of  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment by  the  United  States  means  that 
Rumanian  exports  are  directed  to  West- 
em  Europe,  thereby  limiting  tlie  poten- 
tial for  import  of  goods  from  the  United 
States. 

This  bill  gives  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  extend  most-favored-nation 
tariff  treatment  to  Rumania  when  It  is 
determined  to  be  in  the  national  inter- 
est. The  authority  can  he  exercised  only 
on  a  commercial  agreement  and  the 
granting  of  MFN  would  be  in  return  for 
equivalent  benefits  to  the  United  States. 

The  Rumanian  Trade  Act  of  1969  re- 
sponds to  the  spirit  of  the  President's 
visit  to  Rimiania.  I  hope  that  we  can 
use  this  most  opportune  moment  to  put 
our  economic  relationship  with  another 
Eastern  European  nation  on  a  normal 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Rumanian  Trade  Act  of 
1969  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  2775)  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy  and  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  by  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  negotiate  a  commercial  agree- 
ment Including  a  provision  for  most-fa- 
vored-nation status  with  Rumania,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Mondale,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2775 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SROHT    TITUC 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ro- 
manian Trade  Act  of  1969." 

STATEMENT    OT    PTTSFOSES 

Sec.  103.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are^ 

(a)  to  maintain  United  States  objectives 
In  building  a  peaceful,  democratic  world; 

(b)  to  promote  constructive  relations  with 
Romania  and  to  provide  a  framework  help- 
ful to  private  United  States  firms  conducting 
business  relations  in  Romania  by  Instituting 
regular  govemment-to-government  negotia- 
tions concerning  commercial  and  other  mat- 
ters of  mutual  Interest;  and 

(c)  to  Increase  peaceful  trade  and  re- 
lated contacts  between  the  United  States  and 
Romania,  and  as  assistance  in  meeting  United 
States  balance-of-payments  problems,  to  ex- 
pand markets  for  products  of  the  United 
States  In  Romania  by  creating  similar  oppor- 
tunities for  the  products  of  Romania  to  com- 
pete in  United  States  markets  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis. 

AUTHORITT    TO    ENTER     INTO     COMMERCIAL 
ACREEMENT8 

Sec.  103.  The  President  may  make  com- 
mercial agreements  with  Romania  p>rovldlng 
moet-favored-naUon  treatment  to  the  prod- 


ucts of  Romania  whenever  he  determines 
that  such  agreements — 

(a)  will  promote  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 

(b)  are  In  the  national  Interest,  and 

(c)  will  result  in  benefits  to  the  United 
States  equivalent  to  those  provided  by  the 
agreement  to  the  other  party. 

BENEmS    TO    BE    PROVIDED    BY    COMMERCIAL 
AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  104.  The  benefits  to  the  United  States 
to  be  obtained  in  or  In  conjunction  with  a 
commercial  agreement  made  under  this  Act 
may  be  of  the  following  kind,  but  need  not 
be  restricted  thereto: 

(a)  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
tection of  industrial  rights  and  processes; 

(b)  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  set- 
tlement of  commercial  differences  and  dis- 
putes; 

(c)  arrangements  for  establishment  or  ex- 
pansion of  United  States  trade  and  tourist 
promotion  offices,  for  facilitation  of  such  ef- 
forts as  the  trade  promotion  activities  of 
United  States  commercial  officers,  participa- 
tion In  trade  fairs  and  exhibits,  the  sending 
of  trade  missions,  and  for  facilitation  of 
entry  and  travel  of  commercial  representa- 
tives as  necessary. 

(d)  Most-favored-nation  treatment  with 
respect  to  duties  or  other  restrictions  on 
the  Imports  of  the  products  of  the  United 
States,  and  other  arrangements  that  may  se- 
cure market  access  and  assure  fair  treatment 
for  products  of  the  United  States;  of 

(e)  satisfactory  arrangements  covering 
other  matters  affecting  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Romania,  and  the  Im- 
provement of  consular  relations. 

EXTENSION  or  BENEFTrS  Or  MOST-FAVORED- 
NATION  TREATMENT 

Sec.  105.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  com- 
mercial agreement  made  under  this  Act  and 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  the  President  may  by  proclamation  ex- 
tend most-favored-natlon  treatment  to  the 
products  of  Romania. 

(b)  Any  commercial  agreement  made  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  deemed  a  trade  agree- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  Title  III  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  sec. 
1901  et  seq.). 

(c)  The  portion  of  general  headnote  3(e) 
to  the  Tariff  SchedxUes  of  the  United  States 
that  preceded  the  list  of  countries  and  areas 
(77A  Stat.  11;  70  Stat.  1022)  Is  amended  to 
read   as   follows: 

"(e)  Products  of  Certain  Communist  Coun- 
tries. Notwithstanding  any  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  headnote,  the  rates  of 
duty  shown  In  column  numbered  3  shall 
apply  to  products,  whether  Imported  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly,  of  the  covmtrlee  and  areas 
that  have  been  specified  in  section  401  of  the 
Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962,  in  sections 
231  and  257(e)  (2)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962,  or  In  actions  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent thereunder  and  as  to  which  there  Is  not 
in  effect  a  proclamation  under  section  6(a) 
of  the  "Romanian  Trade  Act  of  1969.'" 

(d)  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  modify  or  amend  the  Export  Control  Act 
of  1949  (50  U.8.C.  App.  Sec.  2021  et  seq.) 
or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  sec.  1611  et  seq.) 

Sec.  106.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  commer- 
cial agreements  programs  instituted  under 
this  Act.  Such  report  shall  Include  informa- 
tion regarding  negotiations,  benefits  obtained 
as  a  result  of  commercial  agreements,  the 
texts  of  any  such  agreements,  and  other  in- 
formation relating  to  the  program. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  MFN 
treatment  for  Rumania,  If  coupled  with 
the  liberalization  of  the  Export  Control 
Act  recommended  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  and  reform  of  the 
Export-Import  Act  to  permit  extension  of 
credit   and   guarantees  to   assist  such 


trade,  would  go  far  to  expand  and  nor> 
malize  trade  relations  with  Rumania  and 
further  prospects  for  understanding  and 
peace.  It  would  underscore  the  Presi- 
dent's apt  appeal  to  the  "spirit  of  Apol- 
lo." 


S.  27  7  a— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
FAIR  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  ACT 
OP  1969 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  35  years  this  country  has  entered 
into  a  succession  of  trade  agreements 
with  other  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  or  lowering  the  barriers  to 
trade  among  the  nations.  After  these 
many  years  of  tariff  cutting,  the  average 
U.S.  tariff  is  about  1 1  percent  of  the  value 
of  all  dutiable  items  and  aroimd  6  per- 
cent of  our  imports  as  a  whole,  Including 
those  on  the  free  list.  In  other  words  we 
are  near  free  trade,  at  least  some  80  per- 
cent below  the  level  at  which  we  stood 
when  we  first  began  our  tariff  cutting, 
when  the  duty  averaged  a  little  over  50 
percent. 

This  country  has  comparatively  few 
nontarifl  trade  barriers.  ITierefore  as  we 
reduced  our  tariffs  we  actually  reduced 
our  principal  trade  barrier.  We  did  not 
cut  the  tariff  and  then  put  on  all  kinds 
of  import  controls,  including  absolute 
and  rigid  quotas,  exchanse  controls  and 
other  devices  to  undo  the  effects  of  the 
tariff  cuts,  as  other  countries  did,  all  over 
the  map.  Nor  have  we  devalued  our  cur- 
rency since  1934,  when  the  first  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Act  was  passed,  while  nu- 
merous other  coimtries,  including  vir- 
tually all  the  Continental  Western  Eu- 
rope, the  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
Japan,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Argentina 
have  all  devalued  since  World  War  II, 
many  of  them  more  than  once.  Every 
currency  devaluation  encourages  exports 
and  discourages  imports,  and,  of  course, 
can  offset,  or  more  than  offset,  such  tariff 
reductions  as  had  been  made  In  trade 
agreements  with  ufe. 

Mr.  President,  we  continued  down  this 
road  of  tariff  reduction  upon  tariff  re- 
duction, through  the  Kennedy  roimd, 
lulled  by  the  false  optimism  induced  in 
the  public  by  o£Qclal  trade  statistics  that 
grossly  overstated  our  competitive  ex- 
ports and  undervalued  our  imports. 
These  many  years  we  basked  in  the  sun- 
light of  bright  trade  statistics  that  told 
us  all  was  well,  that  each  year  we  rolled 
up  trade  surpluses  ranging  from  $4  to  $7 
billion  per  year.  We  had  nothing  to  worrj' 
about.  We  could  go  right  on  cutting  our 
tariff  with  Impunity,  without  fear  of 
being  hurt  seriously,  even  if  other  coun- 
tries did  not  follow  suit,  or  If  they  nul- 
lified their  reductions  by  devaluation  or 
nontariff  barriers. 

When  voices  were  raised  for  caution 
they  were  answered  by  pointing  to  our 
beautiful  trade  surplus.  To  those  who  said 
that  we  were  pricing  ourselves  out  of 
foreign  mai^ets  it  was  said  that  they 
were  prophets  of  doom  and  gloom;  that 
their  fears  were  belied  by  the  sunny  trade 
statistics. 

Mr.  President,  even  today  the  same 
misleading  statistics  continue  to  be  is- 
sued. 

When  it  became  clear  Uiat  our  trade 
was  in  difficulties,  when  one  important 
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Industry  after  another  moved  from  the 
export  surplus  into  the  deficit  column, 
the  supporters  of  further  tariff  reductions 
simply  pointed  to  the  handsome  trade 
surplus  that  I  he  Department  of  Com- 
merce continued  to  pour  out  onto  the 
public.  When  the  automobile  industry 
first  felt  the  ciill  of  rising  imports  and 
dwindling  exp<  rts;  when  the  steel  indus- 
try followed  su  it,  no  less  than  the  textile 
industry,  and  t  le  industries  manufactur- 
ing tj-pewriter  5,  sewing  machines,  con- 
sumer electroric  goods,  such  as  radios, 
TV  tubes,  and  so  forth,  when  these  in- 
dustries, already  preceded  by  the  same 
trend  in  petnleum,  began  falling  be- 
hind, it  was  nc  longer  a  case  of  imports 
merely  hitting  jur  so-called  labor-inten- 
sive industries,  such  as  handmade  glass- 
ware, potter>',  fisheries,  and  the  like. 

The  industri<  s  that  were  coming  under 
heavy  fire  wen  the  leaders  in  our  mass 
production  sys«m  and  technology.  We 
failed-to  notice  how  quickly  foreign  pro- 
4uctU<e-  capacit  /  had  developed ;  nor  did 
we  realize  how  efficient  our  major  trad- 
ing partners— -especially  Europe  and 
Japan — had  become. 

The  plain  facts  were  brushed  aside 
with  a  glib  reference  to  our  so-called 
"export  trade  surplus."  Then  one  day 
the  fallacy  of  tl  e  trade  balance  statistics 
was  exposed.  It  was  revealed  that  our 
export  statisticfe  included  all  the  ship- 
ments imder  foreign  aid,  for  which  the 
American  publifc  itself  paid  the  bill.  The 
beautiful  surplus  was  shown  up  for 
what  it  was — a  fraud.  It  was  clear  that 
we  could  enjoy  i  yet  fatter  siirplus  if  we 
wished  to  doutle  or  triple  our  foreign 
aid. 

We  would  thjn  apparently  have  had 
real  proof  of  oiir  competitive  muscle  in 
foreign  markets.  We  had  only  to  give 
away  $5  billion  in  export  shipments  in- 
stead of  $1''2  t<  $2  billion  per  year  and 
oiu-  trade  surplus  would  have  looked 
twice  as  good  as  it  did.  Or  we  could  have 
raised  our  foreign  aid  to  $10  billion  and 
become  rich  with  our  export  surplus. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  almost  unbe- 
lievable that  ths  style  of  reporting  our 
trade  could  have  been  countenanced; 
and  yet  I  must  tell  you  that  in  spite  of 
numerous  proteits,  the  reports  continue 
as  before. 

Not  only  wero  foreign  aid  shipments 
counted  as  expoi  ts  but  the  $2  or  $3  billion 
that  we  shipped  as  food  for  peace,  and 
the  cotton  and  m  heat  which  were  heavily 
subsidized  so  that  we  could  meet  world 
prices,  were  all  o  included  as  exports. 
Most  of  our  food  for  peace  shipments 
were  for  worthle  is  local  currencies  which 
we  then  gave  b  ick  to  the  governments 
as  "grants." 

Now,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
keeping  track  of  shipments  of  this  char- 
acter and  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
telling  the  publi ;  of  the  $3  to  $4  billion 
in  exports  that  were  accounted  for  by 
such  shipments.  The  public  should  know 
and  is  entitled  x)  know  how  much  we 
ship  abroad,  pai(  1  for  in  whole  or  in  sub- 
stantial part  by  t  he  taxpayers. 

What  is  not  al  right,  what  is  inexcus- 
ably false,  is  to  let  the  public  believe, 
indeed,  leading  t  le  public  to  believe,  that 
we  had  a  beautiful  export  surplus  when 


that  surplus  was 
commercial   and 


composed  of  these  non- 
noncompetitive   items 


for  the  most  part.  What  was  worst  of  all 
was  the  claim,  based  on  these  false  sta- 
tistics, that  this  country  must  be  com- 
petitive in  the  world  market,  for  witness 
our  trade  statistics. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  all  the  story 
of  oiu-  statistical  deception.  Nearly  all 
the  other  leading  trading  nations  com- 
pile their  imports  on  a  cost,  insurance, 
and  freight  basis.  That  is  to  say,  they 
include  not  only  the  original  cost  at  the 
point  of  shipment,  whether  this  be  Liver- 
pool or  Yokohama,  but  add  freight,  in- 
surance, and  some  other  charges.  Thus 
an  import  that  might  be  priced  at  $1,000 
free  of  board  point  of  shipment,  might 
actually  cost  the  importing  country 
$1,100  or  $1,200,  depending  on  the  dis- 
tance of  shipment,  amount  of  insurance, 
and  so  forth,  incident  to  bringing  the 
goods  into  the  ports  of  the  importing 
country.  In  other  words,  nearly  all  the 
other  countries  tabulate  the  cost  of  the 
imports  at  the  actual  cost  laid  down  in 
the  importing  coimtry.  What  we  do  is 
something  different. 

We  value  our  imports  at  the  free  on 
board  cost,  at  the  foreign  point  of  ship- 
ment. We  do  not  include  freight  and 
insurance  or  any  other  charges.  The 
$1,000  for  exports  shipped  to  us  from 
abroad  at  free  on  board  prices  would  be 
tabulated  by  us  as  imports  of  $1,000,  not 
as  imports  of  $1,100  or  Sl,200.  The  re- 
sult is  that  our  imports  are  compiled  at 
something  substantially  less  than  what 
they  really  cost  us.  It  is  like  saying  that 
an  automobile  you  bought  cost  you  the 
free  on  board  Detroit  price.  We  know 
that  if  you  live  any  substantial  distance 
from  Detroit  the  car  cost  you  a  good  deal 
more. 

With  the  exception  of  our  imports  from 
Canada  and  Mexico,  we  are  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  the  countries  that 
ship  us  most  heavily.  We  are  a  goodly 
distance  from  our  European  trading  part- 
ners and  still  farther  from  Japan.  South 
America  is  also  not  at  our  doorsteps. 
Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Let  us 
say  that  we  exported  $3  billion  to  Japan 
in  1968,  and  that  by  our  own  official  fig- 
ures we  imported  $3  billion  or  the  same 
amount  from  Japan.  Our  exports  to 
Japan  would,  however,  be  recorded  by 
Japan  as  imports  of  about  $3,600  million 
to  cover  freight  and  insurance,  while  we 
would  show  our  imports  from  Japan  at 
$3  billion:  that  is,  f.o.b.  Yokohama  or 
other  Japanese  points  of  shipments,  not 
ci.f.  U.S.  port  of  entry. 

Japan  could  and  would  then  say  that 
she  imported  $600  million  more  from  us 
than  we  imported  from  Japan.  The  offi- 
cial import  statistics  of  both  countries 
would  prove  it.  And  ^lelieve  me,  this  ap- 
parent excess  of  imports  from  us  was  put 
to  good  use  in  our  trade  negotiations  by 
other  countries.  We  were  the  big  export- 
ing country,  you  know,  they  said.  The 
other  countries  were  the  big  importers. 

Now,  with  competition  going  so  badly 
against  us,  as  it  has  in  the  past  year,  we 
are  running  sizable  deficits  even  with 
those  countries  where  we  had  previously 
shown  a  surplus  by  use  of  our  dubious 
method  of  compiling  our  statistics.  Ja- 
pan, Canada,  and  West  Germany  are 
running  surpluses  against  us  now  even 
without  our  compiling  our  imports  on  a 
ci.f.  basis.  Therefore,  the  real  commer- 


cial deficit  Is  much  larger,  certainly  by 
some  20  percent  in  the  case  of  Japan 
and  West  Germany,  less  from  Canada  be- 
cause the  freight  haul  from  there  is  much 
shorter. 

For  the  year  1968  our  official  trade  bal- 
ance was  given  out  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  as  a  surplus  of  $835  million. 
If,  however,  our  exports  under  AID,  and 
subsidized  food  for  peace  farm  products 
are  stripped  from  the  total,  this  surplus 
becomes  a  deficit  of  some  $1.4  billion.  If 
our  imports  are  tabulated  at  10  percent 
above  their  f.o.b.  value  as  shown  in  our 
official  imports — which  is  the  IMP  prac- 
tice— their  value  would  be  enhanced  by 
$3.3  billion.  Added  to  the  $1.4  billion  def- 
icit mentioned  just  now,  the  total  deficit 
for  1968  would  be  raised  to  a  level  of  $4.7 
billion. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  with 
the  exception  of  our  exports  of  aircraft, 
machinery,  chemicals,  electronics,  in- 
cluding computers,  nearly  all  our  other 
industry  trade  balances  are  negative. 
This  covers  a  wide  range  of  products, 
especially  in  the  consumer  goods  field. 
Our  imports  of  manufactured  goods  have 
been  zooming  in  recent  years  and  have 
accounted  for  the  outstripping  of  ex- 
ports by  imports.  In  1968  our  imports 
were  up  by  24  percent  over  1967.  Since 
1965  our  total  imports  have  grown  by 
more  than  50  percent.  Nearly  all  these 
increases  have  been  registered  in  manu- 
factured goods.  Compared  with  raw 
materials,  manufactured  goods  give  rise 
to  much  more  employment. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  can  no  longer 
be  ignored  or  brushed  aside.  In  many 
areas  this  country  is  simply  not  competi- 
tive, not  because  we  are  less  efficient,  but 
because  our  productivity  and  technologi- 
cal advantages  are  not  sufficient  to  offset 
our  labor  cost  disadvantages.  I  do  not 
say  that  all  our  industries  are  sorely  be- 
set by  rising  imports;  but  many  of  them, 
counting  among  them  some  of  our 
largest  industries,  are  so  beset.  Some 
others  have  already  defended  themselves 
by  investing  heavily  in  foreign  plants 
and  subsidiaries.  In  doing  so  they  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  ravages  of 
low-wage  import  competition  by  going 
where  the  low  wages  prevail  and  getting 
the  benefit,  if  benefit  it  is,  of  the  lower 
wages. 

I  say  "if  benefit  it  is,"  because  our 
own  producers  and  manufacturers  are 
boimd  by  minimum  wage  laws  and  union 
contracts  that  put  low  wages  out  of 
reach.  Our  laws  do  not  permit  wages 
nearly  as  low  as  those  that  are  common 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  fact, 
our  mass  production  economy  could  not 
operate  with  the  low  consumer  income 
that  low  wages  make  inevitable. 

What  is  only  now  coming  to  light  is 
that  in  seeking  to  protect  themselves  by 
going  overseas  to  manufacture  the  goods 
they  previously  exported,  our  industries 
are  laying  the  groundwork  for  shrinking 
our  exports.  Instead  of  shipping  from 
this  country  goods  manufactured  here, 
they  supply  more  and  more  of  their  for- 
mer export  markets  with  goods  manu- 
factured by  their  overseas  plants.  In 
some  instances  they  turn  around  and 
ship  to  this  country.  This  is  not  a  criti- 
cism of  our  direct  foreign  investments. 
Most   foreign   investment   makes   good 
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business  sense  and  brings  beck  income 
to  this  coimtry;  in  many  instances  com- 
panies would  lose  their  share  of  the  mar- 
ket if  they  did  not  set  up  a  manufactur- 
ing plant  in  the  market.  Nevertheless, 
our  foreign  investment  has  long-term  re- 
percussions on  our  international  trade 
position. 

Mr.  President,  we  continue  to  adhere 
to  a  trade  policy  that  is  unrealistic  and 
out  of  tune  with  our  economic  and  social 
objectives.  But  the  chickens  are  coming 
home  to  roost.  Industry  after  industry  is 
complaining  about  excessive  foreign 
competition  in  our  market,  and  foreign 
nontariff  barriers  which  prevent  them 
from  competing  in  foreign  country  mar- 
kets. Our  balance  of  pajmients  continues 
to  be  badly  in  the  red — running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $7  billion — while  our  in- 
debtedness to  foreigners  grows  and  our 
gold  supplies  dwindle.  We  also  find  that 
our  labor  organizations  are  complaining 
about  the  employment  effects  of  foreign 
imports,  which  ironically  have  increased 
in  part  as  the  result  of  legislation  which 
those  organizations  supported. 

Free  trade  has  almost  become  a  reli- 
gion associated  with  International  peace 
and  tranquillity.  And  for  those  who 
think  in  theoretical  abstract  terms,  any 
domestic  industry  that  cannot  compete 
with  imports  thereby  convicts  itself  of 
inefficiency. 

Even  though  it  is  clearly  demonstrable 
that  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  American 
industries  that  are  losing  their  historic 
share  of  the  market  in  this  country  to 
imports  enjoy  a  higher  output  per  man- 
hour  than  their  foreign  competitors,  this 
canard  continues  to  be  mouthed.  Yet  in 
the  economic  sense  a  higher  output  per 
man-hour  or  man-year  means  that  our 
industries  are  more  efficient  than  their 
foreign  coimterparts. 

For  example,  our  steel  industry  does 
not  find  imports  capturing  a  greater 
share  of  our  market  because  foreign  steel 
mills  produce  more  steel  per  worker  per 
hour  or  per  day  or  per  year.  No.  Our 
steel  industry  is  ahead  of  them  in  terms 
of  output  per  man-hour  or  man-year. 
The  trouble  is  that  our  lead  has  been 
shrunk  to  a  point  where  it  no  longer 
covers  the  wide  difference  in  wage  levels. 
Average  hourly  employment  costs  in  the 
steel  industry  were  $4.76  in  1967.  This 
compares  with  $1.97  in  West  Germany 
and  $1.22  in  Japan.  The  disparities  in 
hourly  employment  costs  between  the 
steel  industries  of  the  United  States  and 
other  major  producers  are  so  great  that 
steel  labor  productivity  here  would  have 
to  be  about  21/2  times  that  of  the 
European  and  four  times  that  of  the 
Japanese  to  equalize  unit  labor  costs. 
We  still  produce  more  steel  per  man  per 
year — showing  that  in  the  economic 
sense  we  are  more  efficient — but  the 
countries  shipping  steel  to  us  have  come 
up  more  rapidly  in  productivity  than  we 
have.  This  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
when  we  consider  the  lower  level  from 
which  they  started  during  the  postwar 
period.  Their  productivity  jumped  be- 
cause they  built  the  most  modern  mills, 
sometimes  with  both  our  financial  and 
technological  assistance,  on  top  of  anti- 
quated or  bombed-out  works  or  where 
none  existed  before.  Now  some  of  them 
are  coming  close  to  us  in  output  per 
man-hour  or  man-year. 


But,  Mr.  President,  if  our  foreign  com- 
petitors are  still  behind  us  In  productiv- 
ity, why  is  that  the  imports  from  them 
give  our  industries  the  fits?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, almost  any  schoolboy  would  know 
the  answer. 

Let  me  give  a  simple  but  not  simplistic 
example.  One  of  our  industries,  let  us 
say,  pays  an  aversige  of  $4  per  hour  to 
its  workers.  These  workers  produce  4 
units  of  output  per  hour,  so  that  the  di- 
rect labor  cost  would  be  $1  per  unit.  That 
industry  has  a  competitor  in  Europe,  let 
us  further  assume,  whose  hourly  or  an- 
nual output  per  worker  is  75  percent  as 
high  as  that  of  our  industry,  or  3  units 
per  hour  instead  of  4.  Now,  if  this  com- 
petitor also  paid  a  wage  of  $4  per  hour, 
our  industry  would  have  nothing  to 
worry  about.  This  seems  clear  enough. 
The  European  cost  per  unit  would  not  be 
$1  but  $1.33.  Moreover,  in  order  to  ship 
to  this  country  he  would  have  ocean 
freight  and  insurance  and  other  charges 
to  pay. 

Now  suppose  that  the  European  indus- 
try paid  only  $1.50  per  hour  while  our 
manufacturer  paid  $4,  and  the  Euro- 
pean's workers  produced  3  units  per  hour 
against  our  4.  Then  the  European  manu- 
facturer would  have  a  cost  of  only  $0.50 
per  unit  of  labor  cost  against  our  $1. 

Under  these  circumstances  our  manu- 
facturer would  have  plenty  to  worry 
about.  The  European  industry  might  not 
find  it  difficult  to  send  his  product  to  this 
country  and  imdersell  our  industry  by, 
let  us  say,  15-20  percent.  That  is  a  suf- 
ficient margin  to  give  any  competitor  the 
fits. 

Now  Japan,  or  some  other  countries 
where  even  lower  wages  prevail,  could 
be  mighty  inefficient  and  yet  come  out 
with  lower  labor  cost  per  unit  than  their 
American  competitor.  If  they  should  pay 
only  $0.75,  or  half  the  European  rate, 
their  labor  cost  per  unit  would  be  half 
the  European  rate,  assuming  their  output 
per  man-hour  were  equal  to  that  of  the 
European.  However,  they  could  get  away 
with  an  output  half  as  high  as  the  Euro- 
pean or  a  quarter  as  high  as  the  Ameri- 
can and  still  come  off  with  a  handsome 
competitive  advantage  over  their  Ameri- 
can competitor. 

Those  who  previously  went  to  great 
pains  to  point  out  over  and  over  again 
that  it  is  not  the  wage  rate  alone  that 
counts,  but  also  productivity  per  man- 
hour,  now  that  he  is  routed  out  of  that 
position,  falls  back  on  material  costs.  He 
says,  "Yes,  the  wages  are  lower,  but 
wages  are  only  one  item  of  production 
costs,"  and  smiles  as  broadly  as  he  pre- 
vioudy  smiled  when  he  dropped  his 
blockbuster  about  relative  productivity. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  he  was  wrong 
when  he  said  that  the  wage  rate  was  not 
all  that  counted  and  that  productivity 
must  be  taken  into  account.  He  wtis 
right,  but  he  is  wrong  now  when  he 
tries  to  use  the  Game  argument  in  the 
present-day  context.  It  is  no  longer  auto- 
matically true  that  oiu:  own  productivity 
per  man-hour  is  so  far  ahead  of  that  of 
our  foreign  competitors  that  we  can  say, 
"Sure,  we  pay  wages  two  to  four  times 
as  high  as  they  do  in  such  and  such 
country,  but  we  have  nothing  to  worry 
about.  Our  mass  production  technology 
takes  care  of  that."  Our  mass  production 
does  not  any  longer  take  care  of  that. 


While  the  so-called  technological  gap 
between  us  and  our  competitors  has  been 
narrowing,  the  wage  gap  continues  to 
gape.  While  we  have  not  stood  still  tech- 
nologically, and  in  some  areas  such  as 
space  and  aerodynamics  our  technology 
is  vastly  superior,  our  competitors  have 
made  great  strides  technologically  in 
many  manufacturing  lines  because  they 
superimposed  modem  technology  on  a 
much  lower  base.  Some  of  them  did  not 
have  a  cost  advantage  before,  now  do  en- 
joy such  an  advantage.  Their  produc- 
tivity has  risen  sharply  as  a  result  of 
their  great  technological  advancement. 

Let  me  come  back  a  minute  now  to 
the  second  line  of  defense  of  the  free- 
trader. Having  been  ousted  from  his 
comfortable  position  in  the  wage-pro- 
ductivity corner,  he  now  tries  to  mini- 
mize wages  as  an  item  in  production 
costs.  They  bring  up  material  cost  and 
fringe  benefits. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  in  this  covmtry 
employee  compensation  represents  right 
at  80  percent  of  the  corporate  outlay 
for  production,  and  that  includes  fringe 
benefits.  What  has  confused  so  many 
people  is  the  so-called  percentage  of 
labor  cost  of  the  total  cost  in  the  mass- 
production  industries.  Those  with  a  low 
percentage  are  said  to  be  capital  inten- 
sive rather  than  labor  intensive.  It  is 
said,  for  example,  that  in  the  automobile 
industry  only  about  15  percent  of  the 
manufacturer's  cost  goes  to  wages.  This 
can  be  supported  by  reference  to  Census 
Bureau  reports. 

But  the  automobile  industry  in  this 
country  is  typically  no  more  than  an  as- 
sembly operation.  Possibly  two-thirds  of 
the  total  cost  of  manufacturing  the  car 
has  already  been  incurred  by  the  time 
parts  and  components  come  to  the  pro- 
duction line  in  Detroit  to  be  assembled. 
Employee  compensation  has  been  ac- 
cumulating all  down  the  line,  from  the 
iron  mines,  rubber  plantations,  copper 
mines,  sandpits,  and  other  sources  of 
raw  materials,  none  of  which  are  clas- 
sified as  the  automobile  industry,  to  the 
pay  of  railroad  workers,  bank  and  in- 
surance clerks,  building  trades  workers, 
and  many  others  also  not  classed  as  auto- 
mobile workers,  but  whose  pay  adds  to 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  automobiles. 
The  14  percent  expended  for  labor  in 
assembling  the  automobile  in  Detroit  is 
but  a  fraction  of  the  total  labor  cost  ac- 
cumulated on  the  way. 

Material  costs  of  foreign  manufac- 
turers will  in  many  instances  be  incurred 
principally  within  their  own  countries 
for  raw  materials  produced  there  or  in 
similarly  low-wage  paying  countries  from 
which  the  materials  may  be  imported. 
Therefore  material  costs  carmot  in  most 
instances  be  cited  as  sources  of  high 
costs.  Even  if  the  imported  raw  materials 
were  relatively  high,  most  of  the  work 
applied  in  the  various  stages  of  proc- 
essing and  finishing  the  products  would 
still  take  place  in  the  country  where  the 
manufacturing  would  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  free  trader  is 
guilty  of  to  a  high  and  inexcusable  degree 
is  to  reason  from  a  premise  that  does  not 
fit  the  facts.  He  reasons  from  a  false 
assumption,  and  therefore  reaches  wTong 
conclusions  no  matter  how  sound  his 
logic.  He  starts  by  assuming  that  our  in- 
dustries operate  in  a  free  market,  both 
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national  and  Inlternational.  Wages  and 
other  costs  are  assumed  to  be  flexible, 
and  labor  is  assumed  to  be  mobile,  even 
internationally. '  fhis  is,  of  course,  far,  far 
from  being  the  state  of  world  economies 
and  world  interchange  of  goods.  In  this 
country,  still  on<  of  the  freest,  the  prin- 
cipal elements  ol  cost  borne  by  producers 
and  manufacturers  are  highly  inflexible 
and  virtually  bei'ond  the  control  of  the 
producers  and  their  managers. 

Employee  compensation  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  repres  ents  by  far  the  heaviest 
item  of  cost,  flexes  in  only  one  direc- 
tion— up.   In   ths  country  wages  have 
been  on  an  upwai  d  trend  without  a  back- 
step  for  a  quart*  r  of  a  century  or  more. 
The  employer  ha  s  been  unable  to  reduce 
wages  as  a  means  of  reducing  his  pro- 
duction costs.  Th  ,s  has  been  a  fact  of  life 
that  has  had  the  blessing  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  conscious  political  policy 
and  appears   to   be   irreversible.   Other 
element,  of  cost    including  the  cost  of 
nitional^ecurity  and  social  welfare,  not 
to  mention  spac ;  exploration,  are  also 
apparently  shrin::proof  and  may  be  ex- 
pected to  swell  ii  magnitude.  Industry 
must  bear  them  ii  i  the  form  of  taxes  and 
direct  costs.  It  ciinnot  unload  them  ex- 
cept on  the  consumer,  if  it  is  to  have  a 
profitable  busines  s.  Since  the  consumer  is 
principally  the  v(  ry  employee  whose  in- 
come is  principally  in  the  form  of  em- 
ployee compensation,  he,  the  consiuner, 
is  the  chief  purcl  laser  of  the  goods  that 
are  produced  by  ;hose  who  employ  him 
as  a  worker.  The  i  aass  production  econo- 
my indeed  depends  for  its  continuance  on 
mass   consumption,    and    the   latter   is 
made  possible  by  1  ligh  employee  comrfen- 
sation.  There  is    ;herefore  a  strong  in- 
terlocking connec  ion  between  mass  pro- 
duction and  high    employee  compensa- 
tion, and  that  is  I  he  twin  mount  we  are 
riding,  and  cannoi  dismount  from. 

Mr.  President,  It  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  understand  that  our  high  costs 
are  not  flexible.  [Tiey  are  the  result  of 
legislation  that  las  been  adopted  by 
Congress  over  tha  past  35  years,  usually 
with  a  considerable  margin  of  votes, 
tested  by  quadrennial  elections  when 
successive  adminjsti-ations  went  before 
the  voters.  Therelfore  the  policies  that 
work  inexorably  toward  high-cost  bur- 
dens are  deeply  imbedded  in  our  polit 
leal  soil. 

It  is  neverthele^  these  high  costs  that 
make  for  competitive  weakness  In  fend 
ing  off  undue  import  penetration.  The 
consumer  as  conamier  does  not  recog- 
nize the  results  of  the  policies  he  has 
supported  as  a  voter.  He  wants  policies 
that  will  bring  him  high  compensation 
and  social  welfare  and  votes  accordingly 
in  the  majority.  As  a  voter  he  heaps  cost 
burdens  on  industries  but  as  a  consumer 
he  wants  low  prices  and  therefore  likes 
to  buy  imported  goods  because  they  are 
cheaper,  rather  thian  the  goods  that  he 
and  his  fellow  workers  have  produced 
and  for  the  prodiction  of  which  they 
were  paid  more  nandsomely  than  the 
workers  in  any  othar  country — sometimes 
much  more.  I 

He  wants  to  eat  ris  cake  and  still  have 
it.  This  is  natural]  It  is  human  nature. 
But,  if  his  plant  ^ad  to  shut  down,  or 
if  his  job  was  transferred  abroad,' he 


would  raise  a  hue  and  cry  against  his 
industry. 

Thus,  we  as  a  Nation  have  two  con- 
flicting policies.  One  increases  the  bur- 
dens on  production  in  the  form  of  high 
costs.  The  other  exposes  the  producers 
whom  we  have  thus  handicapped,  to  ever 
sharper  import  competition.  We  burden 
him  and  then  turn  a  deaf  ear  when  he 
calls  for  help,  and  call  him  names  on 
top  of  that.  Thus  there  is  an  inner  con- 
tradiction in  our  national  economic  pol- 
icy and  our  trade  policy. 

Now,  the  free  traders  ignore  this  fact. 
They  proceed  as  if  the  day  of  Adam 
Smith,  who  wrote  his  great  tomes  on  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  nearly  200  years  ago, 
were  still  here.  They  reason  as  if  aU  the 
factors  of  competition,  national  and  in- 
ternational, were  under  the  sway  of  free- 
dom and  uninhibited.  But  as  a  national 
policy,  often  for  reasons  of  social  jus- 
tice, we  have  controlled  the  forces  of 
the  free  market  by  approving  minimum 
wages,  obligatory  collective  bargaining, 
social  welfare,  control  of  money  and  in- 
terest, farm  price  supports  and  much 
other  regulatory  legislation  that  took 
the  flexibility  out  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing goods. 

Now  that  this  high-plateau  economy 
has  become  exposed  to  competition  with 
the  economies  that  are  not  equally  bur- 
dened, even  though  they  too  have  little 
flexibility,  these  free  traders  act  as  if 
the  economic  world  were  a  stage  on 
which  free  market  forces  play  out  their 
destinies  by  the  free-trade  script. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth. 

What  we  hear  today  is  that  a  domestic 
industry  suffering  from  severe  import 
competition  has  been  fat,  lazy,  com- 
plaisant, and  incompetent.  Those  who 
say  that  are,  of  course,  not  those  who 
are  in  active  management  of  manufac- 
turing enterprises.  This  fact  does  not 
stop  them.  They  simply  say  that  those 
industries  that  cannot  compete  with  im- 
ports should  so  improve  their  efficiency 
as  to  make  them  competitive  or  they 
should  move  over  and  give  way  to  deeper 
penetration  of  our  market  by  imports, 
as  if  imports  had  an  unquestionable  right 
of  eminent  domain.  I  wonder  whether  the 
economist  who  spent  many  years  work- 
ing for  a  higher  degree  and  in  gaining 
tenure  at  the  university  would  be  happy 
to  change  occupations  if  his  dean  ap- 
proached him  and  said: 

Dr.  Jones  we  have  found  that  we  can  Im- 
port a  Japanese  ecoxionUst  with  your  creden- 
tials at  half  your  salary,  his  productivity  is 
the  same  as  yours.  May  we  suggest  you  try 
a  profession  where  we  have  a  comparative 
advantage  like  sociology;  but,  you  will  have 
to  take  a  substantial  salary  cut. 

It  is  clear  that  greater  industrial  effi- 
ciency today  is  not  a  question  of  the  coal 
miner  shoveling  faster  and  faster,  or  the 
overseer  prodding  the  workers  to  a  higher 
muscular  speed.  It  is  a  question  of  install- 
ing machinery  or  processes  that  do  away 
with  as  many  jobs  as  possible.  Since 
wages  caimot  be  reduced — and  I  do  not 
suggest  that  they  should  be — there  is  no 
other  way  to  reduce  production  costs 
materially  without  diminishing  the  work 
force.  To  indicate  otherwise  is  to  fail  to 
look  the  facts  in  the  face. 


We  have  In  our  Industrial  history  of 
the  past  20  years  a  perfect  example  of 
what  is  involved  in  becoming  or  remain- 
ing competitive  with  Imports  or  any 
other  form  of  competition.  It  comes  down 
to  material  reduction  of  production  costs. 
Our  coal  industry  was  faced  with  the 
option  of  being  driven  out  of  biisiness, 
partly  by  imports  of  residual  fuel  oil 
but  most  surely  by  diesel  oil  and  natural 
gas.  It  was  necessary  to  reduce  pro- 
duction costs  dramatically.  Over  a 
15-year  period  the  coal  industry  did  take 
drastic  steps.  It  was  possible  to  manu- 
facture and  introduce  mammoth  coal 
mining  machinery  that  displaced  miners 
left  and  right,  decimating  their  ranks 
and  throwing  them  on  the  slag  heaps  of 
the  unemployed. 

The  output  of  coal  per  year  was  in- 
creased from  1,159  tons  per  man  in  1950 
to  3,697  tons  per  man  in  1965.  The  total 
number  of  miners  was  reduced  from 
483.000  in  1950  to  142,000  in  1965. 

Mr.  President,  our  coal-mining  indus- 
try became  the  most  efficient  in  the  world 
today.  We  can  ship  coal  to  Europe  and 
undersell  them,  but  England  will  not 
admit  our  coal  and  West  Germany  has 
a  limiting  quota  against  our  coal  to  pro- 
tect her  own  miners.  We  ship  coal  suc- 
cessfully to  Italy  and  Japan.  Altogether 
we  export  about  50  million  tons  per  year, 
or  about  10  percent  of  our  production. 

The  coal  industry  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge of  becoming  more  efficient  and  saw 
it  through  to  success;  but,  Mr.  President, 
we  have  been  pouring  hvmdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  out  of  the  pockets  of  our 
taxpayers,  into  the  Appalachian  region, 
where  most  of  the  damage  was  done. 
Aside  from  the  human  misery  involved, 
that  section  has  not  yet  been  rehabili- 
tated. 

So.  Mr.  President,  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  overworshiping  industrial  effi- 
ciency as  the  only  way  out.  In  the  case 
of  the  coal  Industry  it  was  the  only  way 
out.  No  one  would  have  expected  that 
natural  gas  and  oil  should  have  been 
held  back  for  the  sake  of  coal,  even  if 
the  terrible  cost  had  been  known  ahead 
of  time. 

But  why  should  we  do  nothing  to  mod- 
erate, to  temper  or  to  hold  to  a  reason- 
able pace  such  displacement  and  misery 
if  the  means  of  doing  so  are  at  hand? 
Why  leave  our  Industries  at  the  mercy 
of  forces  that  have  no  r>articular  virtue 
of  their  own  but  that  draw  their  com- 
petitive strength  from  an  advantage, 
such  as  low  wages  which  we  cannot  and 
should  not  adopt,  or  cannot  offset  by 
higher  productivity? 

If,  in  order  to  compete  with  imports 
our  other  industries  must  do  what  the 
coal  industry  did,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  ask  a  few  questions  beforehand  and 
see  whether  the  catastrophe  could  not  be 
avoided  by  means  that  would  prevent 
such  deplorable  consequences  without 
causing  remotely  comparable  damage, 
if  any?  It  has  been  estimated,  for  exam- 
ple, that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
steel  industry  to  abolish  some  200,000 
jobs,  up  and  down  the  line,  including  ore 
mining  and  all  supporting  activities  In 
order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production 
by  10  percent.  The  steel  industry  gives 
employment  not  only  to  the  500,000  in 
the   steel   mills;    but   there   are   about 
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1,500,000  other  workers  Involved  In  the 
processes  and  activities  that  end  in  the 
finished  product,  making  a  total  of 
2,000,000.  Would  that  10-percent  reduc- 
tion make  the  industry  competitive? 
That  is  still  a  question.  If  it  did  not,  per- 
haps the  displacement  of  another  100,- 
000  workers  would  do  the  job.  Msmy  of 
those  displaced  would  be  unable  to  make 
the  palriful  shift  to  a  new  profession  and 
a  new  way  of  life. 

Would  it  not  be  better  if  we  arrived  at 
the  same  end  of  containing  imports  by 
establishing  a  celling  over  them  at  or 
near  their  present  level?  Would  that  not 
be  better  than  to  halt  imports  by  dis- 
placing hundreds  of  thousands  of  work- 
ers in  this  country,  such  as  would  be 
necessary  to  raise  our  efficiency  to  the 
necessary  level? 

This  illustration.  Mr.  President,  should 
bring  home  to  us  what  is  involved  in  this 
whole  problem  of  import  competition. 
Our  industries  cannot  properly  be  ac- 
cused of  inefficiency  by  reason  of  their 
inability  to  compete  with  imports.  Such 
an  Indictment  is  false,  as  I  think  I  have 
shown. 

The  overall  displacement  of  workers 
necessary  to  bring  all  our  import-sensi- 
tive industries  to  competitive  equality 
with  imports  would  not  stop  at  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry. It  would  extend  to  the  footwear 
industry,  the  meat  industry — assuming 
there  were  no  limitation  now  in  effect — 
to  the  textile  industry  and  to  the  petro- 
leum industry — assuming  no  limits  had 
been  placed  on  imports — the  electronic 
industry,  and  a  score  of  other  industries 
that  do  not  now  have  a  limitation  on 
imports  and  where  the  tariff  has  been 
greatly  reduced  over  the  years. 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  I  myself 
have  considered  doing  so,  that  individual 
product  import  quotas  should  be  enacted ; 
but,  Mr.  President,  would  it  not  be  more 
equitable  to  make  it  possible  that  any  in- 
dustry, the  small  ones  no  less  than  the 
large  ones,  have  available  for  use  some 
reasonable  limitation  or  ceilings  placed 
on  imports  to  keep  them,  the  imports, 
from  running  wild  and  doing  to  these 
industries  what  the  coal  industry  was 
forced  to  do  to  itself? 

I  am  introducing  such  legislation  to- 
day. It  is  called  the  Fair  International 
Trade  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  provides  a 
remedy  against  serious  injury  already 
suffered  or  threatened  by  any  industry 
that  can  qualify  under  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  the  bill.  It  is  not  an  open  door 
to  all  industry  regardless  of  trend  of 
imports  or  the  degree  of  import  penetra- 
tion of  our  market. 

The  remedy  would  be  an  import  ceiling 
set  at  or  near  the  current  level  of  im- 
ports. The  ceiling  would  not  of  itself 
represent  an  import  quota.  In  fact,  if 
the  exporting  coimtries  would  hold  their 
exports  to  this  country  at  a  level  equal  to 
or  below  the  ceiling  and  did  not  break 
through  the  ceiling,  no  import  quota 
would  be  imposed.  Only  when  imports 
had  breached  the  ceiling  for  a  period  of 
6  months  or  more  would  an  actusd  quota 
be  imposed. 

The  bill  provides  flexibility  in  three 
respects.  Imports  in  each  year  following 
the  proclamation  of  a  ceiling  on  a  par- 


ticular product  could  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  domestic  con- 
simiptlon  of  the  product.  Secondly,  no 
import  quota  would  rvm  for  more  than 
5  years.  Only  after  another  year  would 
the  industry  be  eligible  for  a  new  ceiling. 
Thirdly,  if  imports,  once  under  a  quota 
would  fall  below  the  ceiling  for  a  whole 
year,  the  quota  would  be  removed  until 
imports  again  broke  through  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  fair  bill.  It  is 
free  of  nearly  all  the  objections  made 
against  absolute  and  inflexible  import 
quotas.  Quotas  have  been  given  a  bad 
name  on  the  grounds  that  they  represent 
a  straitjacket  and  cut  back  imports  to 
unreasonably  low  levels. 

This  bill  does  not  impose  quotas.  It 
establishes  ceilings  that  are  high  enough 
to  offer  a  substantial  market  in  this 
country  to  other  countries.  If  our  im- 
ports were  $33  billion  in  1968,  this  bill,  if 
enacted,  would  not  reduce  this  figure. 
Rather,  it  would  allow  imports  to  grow 
in  proportion  to  the  expansion  of  con- 
sumption of  the  products  covered  by  ceil- 
ings or  quotas  established  under  this  act. 
It  could  not  rightly  be  said,  although  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  said,  that  this  bill 
would  cripple  our  imports.  It  would  not, 
and  it  would  be  a  misrepresentation  to 
make  such  a  claim.  Imports  coiud  easily 
grow  to  $35  billion  or  more  in  1970,  for 
example,  without  being  held  back  by  such 
ceilings  as  might  be  established  under 
this  bill,  were  it  enacted. 

The  great  majority  of  imports  would 
not  be  touched  at  all.  The  38  percent  on 
the  free  list  would  hardly  be  touched,  if 
at  all.  Only  a  relatively  few  of  the  other 
hundreds  of  industries  would  be  eligible. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that,  while  I 
am  not  wed  to  all  the  features  of  this  bill, 
I  do  believe  it  offers  a  solution  to  the 
matter  of  foreign  import  competition 
that  merits  the  serious  attention  of  all 
Members  of  Congress.  With  their  help, 
I  am  confident  we  can  solve  the  import 
problem  in  a  manner  which  will  be  in 
our  best  national  interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  ex- 
planation will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2778)  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  international  trade  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Long,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  explanation,  presented  by  Mr. 
Long,  is  as  f  oUows : 

Description    of    Proposed    Import-Ceii-ino 
Legislation 

The  proposed  trade  legislation  Is  designed 
to  provide  domestic  industry,  agriculture  and 
labor  with  a  remedy  against  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  an  undue  rise  In  Imports  on  Indus- 
trial growth,  employment  and  profits.  It  Is 
In  effect  an  Escape  Clause,  revised  to  assure 
the  actual  availability  of  a  remedy  to  In- 
dustries that  have  suffered  or  stand  to  suffer 
serious  injury  from  rising  imports. 

The  legislation  Is  therefore  not  open  to 
any  industry  unless  Imports  have  made  a 
serious  market  penetration. 

The  bill  lays  down  two  sets  of  criteria  for 
determination  of  the  question  of  serious  in- 
jury or  a  threat  thereof.  One  is  for  use  when 


sufficient  statistical  evidence  is  available  for 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  determine  what 
share  of  the  market  (i.e..  of  domestic  con- 
sumption) is  supplied  by  imports.  The  other 
Is  to  be  followed  when  the  statistical  evi- 
dence is  not  good  enough  to  permit  the  cal- 
culation of  the  share  of  the  domestic  mar- 
ket being  supplied  by  Imports. 

In  the  first  of  these  two  Instances,  which 
Is  to  say.  where  the  share  of  the  market  sup- 
plied by  imports  can  be  determined,  a  10% 
penetration  of  the  market  will  be  Interpreted 
as  representing  serious  Injury.  If  absolute 
Imports  have  doubled  since  1960.  A  threat 
of  serious  injury,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be 
assumed  If  not  less  than  a  IVil'o  penetra- 
tion has  been  made  by  imports. 

The  year  from  which  to  measure  the  trend 
of  imports  In  terms  of  the  share  of  the  mar- 
ket (penetration)  supplied  by  them  Is  1960. 
or  the  ten  most  recent  years,  whichever  Is 
less. 

In  either  approach,  any  Industry,  labor 
union  or  trade  association  alleging  serious 
Injury  would  file  a  petition  before  the  Tariff 
Commission,  even  as  In  the  past  under  the 
E:scape  Clause  or  for  Adjustment  Assistance. 
The  Tariff  Commission  would  make  a  pre- 
liminary survey  to  determine  whether  avail- 
able statistics  make  It  possible  to  determine 
the  share  of  domestic  consumption  supplied 
by  Imports  (market  penetration) .  Should  this 
result  affirmatively  the  Commission  would 
proceed  to  determine  the  share  of  domestic 
consumption  supplied  by  imports  since  1960, 
as  just  stated. 

If  the  available  statistics  were  Inadequate 
to  make  possible  such  a  finding,  the  Com- 
mission would  nevertheless  proceed  to  make 
a  finding  with  respect  to  Injury,  but  under 
different  guidelines.  The  bill  under  these  cir- 
cumstances calls  for  an  examination  of  the 
probable  adverse  effects  of  rising  imports  on 
growth  of  the  Industry,  expansion  of  the  in- 
dustry, level  of  profits,  and  the  trend  of 
employment. 

Upon  a  finding  of  serious  injury  or  a  threat 
thereof  the  Commmisslon  would  In  this  type 
of  proceeding  recommend  an  increase  In  duty 
to  the  President  or  an  import  limitation, 
that  In  Its  Judgment  would  prevent  or  rem- 
edy the  Injury.  The  duty  could  not  be  placed 
at  a  level  higher  than  28%  of  the  1930 
rate;  and  no  quantitative  limitation  (Import 
quota)  could  reduce  Imports  below  the  aver- 
age of  the  two  most  recent  years. 

If  the  President  were  opposed  to  putting 
the  Commission's  recommendation  Into  effect 
he  would  send  his  reasons  to  Congress,  and 
If  either  house  by  a  majority  vote  of  those 
present  and  voting  sustained  him  within 
90  days,  the  Commission's  recommendation 
would  be  set  aside.  Otherwise  It  would  be 
put  into  effect. 

import  ceilings  and  aUANTITATrV* 

LIMITATIONS 

The  most  distinctive  part  of  the  legislation 
lies  In  those  cases  In  which  the  share  of  the 
market  supplied  by  Imports  can  be  deter- 
mined. In  those  cases  the  Tariff  Commission 
would  determine  the  level  of  impcx'ts  that 
could  be  admitted  Into  the  country  without 
going  so  far  as  to  Impose  administrative 
limitations  on  them,  and  this  level  would 
be  the  celling.  Only  if  Imports  subsequently 
should  break  through  such  a  celling  In  their 
upwtird  surge  would  an  administrative  limi- 
tation be  imposed.  This  need  not  happen  If 
the  exporting  countries  took  care  to  avoid 
it. 

It  Is  thought  that  in  most  instances  in 
which  injury  from  Imports  occurs  or 
threatens,  statistical  evidence  of  the  share 
of  domestic  consumption  supplied  by  the 
impwrts  Is  adequate.  The  Commission  could 
then  proceed  cmi  the  basis  of  recommending 
ceilings  to  the  President  instead  of  recom- 
mending a  tariff  increase.  If  the  facts  de- 
veloped in  hearings  ana  Investigation  demon- 
strated deep  enough  a  market  penetration 
by  Imports  to  Justify  an  affirmative  finding 
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RESOLUTION    143— 

OF  A  JOINT  RES- 

THE    DU- 

COPYRIGHT  PROTEC- 

CASES 


EXTENDING 


Mr.  President,  as 

jubcommittee  on  Pat- 

and    Copyrights   of 


the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  extending  the  duration  of 
copyright  protection  in  certain  cases. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
continue  until  December  31,  1970,  the 
renewal  term  of  any  copyright  subsist- 
ing on  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
resolution,  or  the  term  as  previously  ex- 
tended by  Public  Law  87-668,  Public  Law 
89-442,  Public  Law  90-141,  or  Public  Law 
90-416.  The  objective  of  this  resolution, 
as  well  as  the  preceding  interim  exten- 
sions, is  to  temporarily  continue  the  re- 
newal term  of  copyright  pending  the 
enactment  by  the  Congress  of  a  general 
revision  of  the  copyright  law,  including 
a  proposed  increase  in  the  length  of  the 
copyright  term. 

I  am  aware  that  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress are  receiving  considerable  cor- 
respondence requesting  favorable  action 
on  the  legislation  for  the  general  revision 
of  the  copyright  law.  Many  Americans — 
especially  those  involved  in  the  creative 
and  performing  arts — look  forward  to 
the  long,  overdue  modernization  of  the 
copyright  law.  It  may,  therefore,  be  use- 
ful for  me  to  report  to  the  Senate  at 
this  time  concerning  the  prospects  for 
action  in  this  session  of  Congress  on  this 
legislation. 

The  public  hearings  by  the  subcom- 
mittee were  completed  during  the  pre- 
vious Congress,  but  various  developments 
precluded  any  action  by  the  subcommit- 
tee to  report  a  copyright  bill.  The  princi- 
pal, if  not  exclusive,  factor  delaying  ac- 
tion in  the  subcommittee  has  been  the 
complex  and  highly  controversial  sub- 
ject of  cable  television.  During  the  last 
Congress  there  was  pending  before  the 
Supreme  Court  litigation  relating  to  the 
possible  copyright  liability  of  cable  tele- 
vision systems  under  the  Copyright  Act 
of  1909. 1  indicated  last  year  that  I  would 
initiate  further  efforts  to  advance  the 
progress  of  the  bill  at  the  start  of  the 
91st  Congress.  I  have  kept  that  commit- 
ment. As  early  as  January  8, 1  scheduled 
a  general  meeting  with  all  of  the  parties 
to  the  CATV  question.  I  virtually  pleaded 
on  that  occasion  that  the  parties  co- 
operate with  the  Congress  in  reaching 
at  least  a  measure  of  agreement  that 
could  then  be  reviewed  by  the  appro- 
priate committees. 

Following  the  Januai-y  8  conference, 
a  number  of  smaller  meetings  were  held 
with  certain  of  the  parties  in  Washing- 
ton and  New  York.  The  counsel  of  the 
subcommittee  represented  me  at  those 
meetings.  In  addition,  the  parties  them- 
selves scheduled  various  meetings  to  con- 
duct negotiations.  In  due  course,  the 
staffs  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  and  the  National  Cable 
Television  Association  reached  agree- 
ment on  a  package  settlement,  reflect- 
ing both  copyright  and  communication 
principles,  and  recommended  this  pro- 
posal to  their  respective  boards.  The 
board  of  the  National  Cable  Television 
Association  gave  an  affirmative  response 
to  the  agreement,  but  the  staff  proposal 
was  not  approved  by  the  board  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
The  NAB  indicated  that  the  staff  agree- 
ment required  "major  revision"  and  that 
various  unspecified  additional  issues  had 
to  be  resolved.  Subsequent  to  the  action 
of  the  NAB  board,  I  was  advised  by  the 


three  principal  parties,  NAB,  NCTA,  and 
the  motion  picture  producers  and  dis- 
tributors, that  they  were  prepared  to  re- 
sume discussions  on  an  expeditious  basis. 
While  I  welcome  the  willingness  of  the 
parties  to  resume  their  discussions,  such 
efforts  have  been  in  progress  under  the 
subcommittee's  sponsorship  for  about  2 
years  and  little  tangible  progress  has 
been  made.  Since  the  CATV  question  is 
delaying  the  markup  in  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  copyright  revision  bill,  I  felt 
obliged  to  request  the  parties  to  submit 
to  the  subcommittee  not  later  than  Au- 
gust 31  a  report  indicating  what  agree- 
ments, if  any,  have  been  achieved,  and  to 
identify  the  areas  which  remain  to  be 
resolved. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  cur- 
rently available  to  the  subcommittee,  I 
am  not  optimistic  that  the  parties  will 
achieve  substantial  agreement  by  Au- 
gust 31,  or  at  an  early  subsequent  date. 
Even  if  such  a  fortuitous  event  should  at 
last  occur,  further  discussions  would  then 
be  necessary  with  various  secondary 
parties,  such  as  the  music  performing 
rights  societies,  educational  broadcasters, 
and  the  professional  baseball  and  foot- 
ball leagues.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to 
draft  the  required  statutory  language. 
Finally,  some  appropriate  method  would 
have  to  be  developed  to  permit  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  which  also  has  juris- 
diction in  this  area,  to  review  whatever 
provisions  are  approved  by  our  subcom- 
mittee. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  now 
reluctantly  prepared  to  support  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  cable  television  issue  from 
the  general  copyright  revision  bill  so  that 
the  substance  of  the  CATV  question 
would  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  bill. 
While  the  general  copyright  revision  bill 
was  being  processed,  the  efforts  of  the 
CATV  parties  to  reach  an  agreement 
could  continue.  If  the  parties  later  were 
to  achieve  an  imderstanding,  this  agree- 
ment could  be  reviewed  by  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress,  and 
If  found  to  be  in  the  public  interest,  the 
necessary  implementing  legislation  could 
be  enacted.  If  the  parties  do  not  reach 
agreement,  the  appropriate  committees 
could  take  whatever  legislative  action 
they  deem  necessary  and  desirable.  While 
the  general  copyright  bill  would  not  be 
intended  to  deal  in  any  permanent  way 
with  the  substantive  CATV  question,  it 
obviously  will  be  necessary  to  include  in 
that  bill  language  preserving  the  status 
quo  and  providing  that  with  respect  to 
secondary  transmissions  by  cable  televi- 
sion systems,  their  possible  copyright 
liability  shall  be  determined  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Copyright  Act  of  1909. 

I  believe  that  this  approach  is  not  ad- 
verse to  the  real  interests  of  any  of  the 
major  parties.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
CATV  issue  apparently  cannot  be  re- 
solved as  part  of  the  general  legislation. 
The  responsibility  for  this  condition  rests 
with  the  parties  and  particularly  those 
who  persist  in  undermining  efforts  to 
achieve  a  compromise  settlement.  If  it  is 
not  possible  to  separate  the  CATV  issue 
from  the  general  bill,  I  doubt  that  the 
subcommittee  would  be  able  to  report 
the  revision  bill  during  this  session.  The 
failure  of  the  subcommittee  to  act  on  the 
revision  bill  in  this  session,  in  my  opinion, 
would  raise  a  very  real  prospect  that  this 
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Congress  would  not  be  able  to  revise  the 
copyright  law  and  that  the  entire  revi- 
sion effort  may  well  collapse. 

I  invite  those  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals who  have  comments  or  sugges- 
tions concerning  the  separation  of  the 
CATV  provisions  from  the  general  revi- 
sion bill  to  submit  them  to  me  promptly. 
After  the  August  recess,  I  shall  consult 
with  the  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee concerning  our  future  procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  143)  ex- 
tending the  duration  of  copyright  pro- 
tection in  certain  cases,  introduced  by 
Mr.  McClellan,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


SCHOOLBUILDINGS    FOR    OUR    NA- 
TIONS INDIAN  SCHOOLCHILDREN 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Mexico,  Senator  An- 
derson, in  sponsoring  legislation  to  fill 
a  deep  void  in  our  educational  system. 
That  is  the  construction  of  facilities  to 
educate  Indian  children. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  much  these 
days  about  the  need  to  improve  our  edu- 
cational standards,  about  the  need  to  up- 
grade our  educational  values,  about  the 
need  to  insure  that  every  American  child 
and  adult  is  given  the  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive the  best  possible  education.  I,  my- 
self, have  been  a  vociferous  proponent  of 
these  thoughts  and  have  always  fought 
long  and  hard  for  new  and  innovative 
legislation  to  promote  a  good  education 
as  well  as  full  funding  of  those  programs 
which  we  authorize.  I  have  taken  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  en  numerous  occa- 
sions this  session  to  denounce  cuts  pro- 
posed in  the  new  budget  for  education 
as  well  as  to  encourage  and  demand  ade- 
quate funding  of  aU  education  programs. 
I  intend  to  continue  to  do  so. 

I  have  been  heartened  by  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  by  recent  Con- 
gresses in  enacting  legislation  to  stimu- 
late new  programs  in  education,  to  fund 
at  a  higher  level  than  ever  before  the 
national  effort  to  insure  the  best  pos- 
sible education  for  all.  and  our  renewed 
commitment  to  education  as  the  key  to 
solving  many  of  our  social  ills. 

What  bothers  me,  Mr.  President — and 
it  brothers  me  deeply — is  the  almost 
total  lack  of  attention  that  has  been 
given  to  the  lack  of  adequate  facilities 
in  which  to  educate  our  Nation  s  chil- 
dren. The  task  has  been  traditionally 
left  up  to  the  States  to  provide  for  the 
building  of  schools  and  to  insure  that 
such  schools  are  adequately  equipped 
and  staffed  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
providing  a  modem  education.  But  the 
States  cannot  do  the  job  alone.  I  do 
hope  to  be  able  to  speak  further  and 
perhaps  propose  additional  legislation  in 
this  field  later,  for  there  is  a  great  void 
in  present  programs  to  assist  States  in 
constructing  adequate,  modem  school 
facilities.  The  few  programs  that  do  ex- 
ist are  modest  and  are  not  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  Nation's  schools. 

Regardless  of  one's  feelings  about  pro- 
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viding  Federal  assistance  to  school  dis- 
tricts for  school  construction,  I  think 
most  of  us  in  Congress  are  united  on 
one  point.  That  is  the  need  to  provide 
States  with  financial  assistance  in  con- 
structing schools  in  federally  compacted 
areas.  We  have  one  principal  program 
to  provide  this  assistance:  Public  Law 
81-815.  This  program  was  enacted  with 
the  thought  in  mind  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  in  constructing  school  facili- 
ties in  areas  which  are  heavily  populated 
by  Federal  employees  and/or  other  in- 
dividuals who  do  not  contribute  to  the 
tax  base  of  the  States  and  whose  educa- 
tion should  be  a  responsibility  shared 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Otherwise 
the  States  would  be  providing  for  the 
education  of  children  whose  parents 
contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  tax 
base  of  the  State  to  help  meet  the  costs 
of  such  education. 

However,  even  though  Congress  has 
acknowledged  its  commitment  to  assist 
the  States  in  constructing  schools  in  fed- 
erally impacted  areas,  our  commitment 
has  not  been  fulfilled  in  recent  years.  We 
have  authorized  the  program  but  the 
money,  the  appropriations,  have  not 
been  forthcoming.  For  example,  during 
the  4-fiscal-year  period  of  1967  fhrough 
1970,  the  estimated  needs  totaled  $327 
million.  Yet,  the  appropriations  will  total 
only  $107.1  million.  This  is  assuming 
that  the  Congress  does  not  appropriate 
more  for  fiscal  year  1970  than  the  budget 
request.  I  hope  Congress  does  not  heed 
the  budget  request  and  appropriates  the 
necessary  sums.  I  shall  certainly  work 
toward  that  end.  But  even  if  we  appro- 
priate the  sums  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1970  instead  of  the  budget  request,  this 
will  still  be  inadequate  for  needs  of 
the  previous  3  fiscal  years  will  remain 
tonmet. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  this  brings  us  to  the 
legislation  which  we  are  introducing  to- 
day. While  schools  in  all  federally  im- 
pacted areas  have  suffered  as  a  result 
of  lack  of  funds,  those  which  have  suf- 
fered the  most  are  those  schools  which 
are  called  upon  to  provide  an  education 
to  our  American  Indian  children. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Mexico,  Mr. 
President,  we  have  a  number  of  school 
districts,  receiving  little  support  from 
the  State  and  little  or  no  support  from 
the  Federal  Government,  which  school 
districts  are  nevertheless  expected  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  Indian  children  whose  par- 
ents provide  nothing  to  the  tax  base  of 
the  district.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  the  children  should  be  penalized. 
They  should  not.  But  we  should  realize 
the  full  impact  of  this  action  on  the 
school  districts  involved.  They  have  a 
tremendous  bui'den  placed  upon  them, 
like  other  school  districts  do,  of  provid- 
ing a  modern  day  education  and  con- 
structing the  necessary  facilities  to  en- 
able them  to  do  so.  But  they  have  the 
added  burden — and  in  some  cases  a  ter- 
ribly crippling  burden  of  attempting  to 
do  so  with  an  extremely  limited  budget. 
They  do  not  have  enough  funds  avail- 
able to  them  from  taxes  and  other 
sources  to  provide  even  the  children 
from  taxpaying  parents  with  a  good  ed- 


ucation, much  less  those  from  Federal 
installations  or  from  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 

If  I  were  to  try  to  meet  the  present  day 
needs,  we  would  require  expenditures  of 
perhaps  billions  of  dollars.  This  would  be 
desirable,  but,  I  realize,  not  very  prac- 
tical in  today's  tight  budgetary  circum- 
stances. 

I  have  been  exploring  various  ways  in 
which  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  those 
school  districts  providing  an  education  to 
Indian  children.  I  intend  to  continue 
seeking  a  long-range  solution.  However, 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  measure  which 
I  am  joining  my  dear  colleague  from  New 
Mexico,  Senator  Anderson,  in  sponsoring 
today,  will  provide  a  measure  of  immedi- 
ate reUef.  As  Senator  Anderson  has  ex- 
plained, this  joint  resolution  would  pro- 
vide for  $7.5  million  a  year  for  each  of 
3  years  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1971. 
I  wish  that  funds  could  be  provided  un- 
der this  measure  for  this  current  fiscal 
year,  but  I  fully  recognize  that  the  legis- 
lative process  of  enacting  such  a  meas- 
ure will  of  necessity  take  time.  I  do  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  this  proposal  im- 
mediate attention  so  that  we  can  appro- 
priate funds  for  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  indication  of  why 
these  funds  are  needed,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by,  and 
other  materials  prepared  by,  the  Gallup- 
McKinley  County  schools  on  the  need 
for  additional  facilities  in  that  school 
district.  This  is  not  the  only  source  of 
need  in  New  Mexico.  There  are  various 
others  including  the  Grants  School  Dis- 
trict which  is  suffering  greatly.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  these  materials  which 
I  am  inserting  into  the  Record  today 
will  give  the  required  proof  that  some- 
thing needs  to  be  done  to  provide  im- 
mediate assistance  in  providing  ade- 
quate buildings  to  insure  a  good  edu- 
cation for  our  American  Indian  children. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  orderd  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtrriON     OF     GALLUP- McKlNLEY     CotJNTT 

Schools,  Gallup.  N.  Mex. 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Education  of  Gal- 
lup-McKinley  County  School  District  No.  1, 
Gallup,  New  Mexico,  realizing  its  responsi- 
bilities to  the  Indian  children  of  the  town- 
site  of  Navajo.  New  Mexico,  and  surrounding 
area,  desires  to  further  the  educational  op- 
portunities of  these  children,  and 

Whereas,  the  school  children  in  this  area 
were  housed  in  barracks  and  quonset  huts, 
then  bused  75  miles  to  Gallup  to  school,  then 
later  transported  to  a  high  school  in  Arizona 
on  a  tuition  basis,  in  an  attempt  to  provide  a 
worthy  education,  and 

Whereas,  the  Chief  of  Public  School  Pi- 
nance,  New  Mexico  Department  of  Finance 
and  Administration  has  stated  their  depart- 
ment would  no  longer  pay  the  tuition  for 
the  education  of  these  children  of  Navajo  in 
an  out-of-state  school  beyond  September. 
1970,  and 

Whereas,  PubUc  Law  815  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  schools  have  not  been  avail- 
able for  the  Gallup-McKlnley  County  School 
District  for  the  past  three  years,  which  funds 
could  have  provided  a  secondary  school  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  Navajo.  New 
Mexico, 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved :  The  Gallup- 
McKtnley  County  Board  of  Education  re- 
quests direct  funding  in  the  amount  of  two 
and   one-half   million   dollars   for  the   con- 
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Board  of  Education,  but  it  would  be  their 
only  recourse. 

It  Is  our  observation  and  appralaal  that 
Congress  may  not  resolve  the  appropriations 
for  Pi.  815  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
and  then  the  appropriations  may  be  severely 
curtailed.  Therefore,  the  following  projects, 
which  were  submitted  with  the  1966-69  Pi. 
815  application,  are  In. jeopardy. 


Addition  to  Navajo  Elementary..       $856,  341 

Addition  to  Thoreau  Elemen- 
tary  1,151,393 

Addition      to      Tohatchi      High 

School 2.328.500 

Addition  to  Towa  TalLane  Ele- 
mentary      113.500 

Zunl  High  Vocational  Addition..         128,000 

Addition  to  Tse  Bonito  Elemen- 
tary             706,002 

Start    of    Secondary    School    at 

Navajo 2,133,137 

Zunl  Jtmlor  High  School 1,710,000 

Addition  to  Thoreau  High 
School 2,339.652 

Addition    to    Crownpoint    High 

School 2,328,500 


Total    13,795,025 

The  building  cost  of  the  above  projects 
has  increased  at  least  10  percent  since  the 
time  of  their  submittal.  The  priorities  of 
these  projects  have  all  clianged  with  the 
time  delay,  and,  as  of  now,  all  the  projects 
have  a  number  one  priority  as  far  as  the 
school  district  Is  concerned.  The  enrollment 
data  which  follows  will  clearly  substantiate 
this  statement. 


GALLUP-McKINLEY  COUNTY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  GALLUP,  N.  MEX. 


Capacity     Enrollment       Projected 

of  present  as  ot    enrollment, 

buildlni      June  1969         1969-70 


Unhoused  Unhoined 

children.  Projected  children, 

September  enrollment,  September 

1969  1970-71  1970 
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■  Indian  reservation. 
3  Checkerboard  area. 

School  officials  leel  this  data  speaks  for  it- 
self and  clearly  siows  that  the  school  dis- 
trict is  In  dire  ne;d  of  funds  for  school  fa- 
cilities to  alleviate  present  and  future  class- 
room needs. 

Even  though  th  >  above  data  indicates  our 
In  all  the  areas  listed,  the 
County   Board    of   Educa- 


needs  are  critical 

Gallup-McKinley  ,        

tion  at  this   time  wishes  to  point  out  the 


for    a    secondary    school 
the   townslte   of   Navajo, 


New  Mexico.  This  is  the  only  area  in  the 
Gallup-McKlnley  County  School  District 
without  secondary  school  faclUtles. 

Therefore,  the  Baard  of  Education  of  Gal- 
lup-McKlnley County  Schools  is  requesting 
direct  funds  of  two  and  one-half  million  dol- 
Inrs  to  be  approprlat°d  immediately  for  this 
project  This  request  Is  urgent  in  that  it  will 
take  250-280  days  for  construction  to  be 
completed  by  September,  1970. 

The  chUdren  froi  n  the  Navajo,  New  Mexico 
area  have  been  tiansported  to  the  Gallup 
secondary  schools  IQ  the  past.  This  plan  had 
to  be  discontinued  because  the  children  were 
traveling  160-170  ^lles  per  day.  which  en- 
bus  ride.  This  subjected 


>7thtol2thgrade. 
•  7th  to  1 1th  grade. 

the  children  to  an  undue  hardship.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  the  Board  of  Education  tried  to 
start  a  secondary  school  at  Navajo,  using  old 
surplus  barracks  and  quonset  huts,  how- 
ever, these  facilities  were  unadequate.  The 
Director  of  Instructional  Services,  Mr.  Cal- 
loway Taulbee,  New  Mexico  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  during  an  evaluation 
study  of  the  school  district,  recommended 
the  ChUdren  be  transported  to  Port  Defi- 
ance, Arizona,  and  enrolled  in  the  Window 
Rock  Public  School  District  on  a  tuition 
basis.  In  his  letter  of  February  5,  1968.  he 
stated: 

"During  our  recent  evaluation  visit  to  your 
school  castrict  it  became  obvlotis  to  us  that 
the  children  In  grades  7-9  at  Navajo  would 
obtain  better  educational  opportunities  at 
nearby  Window  Rock,  where  you  are  already 
sending  grades  10-12.  While  the  question  of 
out-of-state  tuition  has  to  be  considered, 
we  are  In  agreement  that  It  should  not  dis- 
suade you  from  seeking  Improved  opportu- 
nities for  the  children  Involved. 

"It  is  our  recommendation,  therefore,  that 
you  strive  to  make  the  necessary  plan  to  send 
all   of   the  secondary  school   children   from 


Navajo  (grades  7-12)   to  Window  Rock  next 
school  year  (1968-69)." 

The  trip  to  the  Window  Rock  school  dis- 
trict required  only  a  25  mile  bus  ride.  This 
recommendation  was  deemed  satisfactory  by 
the  Board  of  Education  and  was  enacted  Im- 
mediately, even  though  the  Board  felt  the 
tuition  charged  by  Arizona,  In  comparison 
to  the  cost  in  New  Mexico,  was  high.  The 
number  of  Navajo,  New  Mexico  children  edu- 
cated In  Arizona  this  past  school  year  reached 
136  and  the  estimate  for  the  next  school 
year  is  184  children.  Mr.  Harry  Wugalter. 
Clilef,  Public  School  Finance,  New  Mexico 
State  Department  of  Finance  and  Adminis- 
tration, met  with  officials  of  the  Arizona 
State  Department  of  Education  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  Arizona  In  an  attempt  to  lower  the 
tuition  rate,  but  to  no  avail. 

During  the  annual  budget  hearing  for  the 
Gallup-McKlnley  County  school  district, 
held  in  May,  1969,  Mr.  Wugalter,  after  a 
lengthy  discussion,  suted  he  would  not  ap- 
prove payment  of  the  Arizona  tuition  of  $810 
per  child  beyond  September,  1970,  and  he 
instructed  the  Board  of  Education  to  find 
revenues  to  construct  a  secondary  school  at 
Navajo.  In  his  letter  of  July  7,  1969.  he 
stated: 

"This  letter  is  a  follow-up  to  our  lengthy 
discussion  during  the  budget  hearing  about 
the  situation  at  Navajo. 

"As  we  indicated,  the  tuition  payment  for 
resident  New  Mexico  pupils  to  the  Arizona 
School  District  was  meant  to  be  a  temporary 
arrangement.  It  appears  that  the  enrollment 
projection  for  next  year,  and  further  projec- 
tions, point  to  the  need  for  a  pupil  attend- 
ance center. 

"This  office  granted  approval  of  the  out- 
of-state  tuition  payment  with  the  proviso 
that  the  board  would  do  all  possible  to  seek 
a  solution  for  our  secondary  pupils.  If  there  Is 
an  opportunity  for  the  board  to  receive  fed- 
eral assistance  with  which  to  construct  a 
junior-senior  high  school,  then  this  office 
would  certainly  endorse  this  move.  The  State 
of  New  Mexico  will  meet  its  obligation  to  the 
school  district  and  assure  the  district  of 
operating  expenses  via  the  state-aid  formula 
as  long  as  these  resident  children  attend  a 
public  school  in  this  area. 

"If  this  office  can  be  of  any  assistance  at 
any  time  in  connection  with  this  matter, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call." 

In  1965  the  Gallup-McKlnley  County  Board 
of    Education    constructed    the    elementary 
school  at  Navajo  with  district  bond  monies 
because  Public  Law  815  funds  were  not  avail- 
able at  that  time.  Mr.  Sweeny,  Field  Repre- 
sentative for  P.L.  815,  could  not  be  convinced 
that  this  community  would  be  large  enough 
to  warrant  an  elementary  school.  However, 
the  Gallup-McKlnley  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation had  the  foresight  to  see  the  need,  and 
in  cooperation  with  the  Navajo  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Industries  and   the  Bureau   of  Indian 
Affairs,  allowed  bond  money  to  be  used  for 
an  elementary  school  at  Navajo.  The  Navajo 
Forest  Products  Industries  officials  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  planned   the  saw- 
mill as  an   industry   together  with  a  com- 
munity development  plan.  The  entire  proj- 
ect was  to  be  a  model  community  and  an 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  reservation  to  fol- 
low. The  plan  has  made  tremendous  prog- 
ress. The  sawmill  Is  one  of  the  most  modern 
in    the    United    States.    The    community    is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  has  the 
most    modern    housing   on    the   reservation. 
The  economy  in  the  area  Is  above  average 
and    stable.    This   project    is    a   perfect   ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation  with  the  Indian  workers.  It   Is 
conclusive  evidence  that  once  an  Indian  has 
a  skill   and   a  job.   his  social   progress   and 
educational    philosophies    for    his    children 
change  to  conform  with  our  society. 

Due  to  this  progress  and  the  demands  of 
the  people,  the  Board  of  Education  feels  very 
strongly  that  the  Navajo  community  deserves 
school  facilities  to  house  children  In  grades 
kindergarten  through  twelve. 
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The  plans  for  a  new  high  school  Include 
six  general  classrooms,  music,  art,  Industrial, 
woodworking,  science,  business  administra- 
tion and  home  materials  center,  with  staff 
offices,  toilet  rooms,  and  storage  and  cus- 
todial spaces  for  a  total  of  21  teaching  spaces, 
all  In  a  steel  frame,  one-story  building.  The 
teacherages  are  to  have  ten  3-bedroom  units 
and  ten  2-bedroom  units  in  the  townslte 
proper  on  sites  assigned  by  the  town  from 
the  existing  plat. 

The  proposed  facilities  should  provide  for 
teaching  stations  In  the  basic  areas  of 
English,  mathematics,  science,  social  studies, 
health  and  physical  education,  business  edu- 
cation, fine  arts,  foreign  languages,  home 
economics,  arts  and  crafts,  driver  education, 
and  Industrial  arts.  In  addition,  vocational 
education  facilities  should  be  provided  In  the 
areas  of  building  trades,  office  occupations, 
distributive  education,  and  consumer  and 
homemaking  education. 

With  an  anticipated  initial  eruroUment  of 
300  secondary  students,  staffing  requirements 
would  Include  eighteen  teachers,  one  coun- 
selor and  one  principal. 

The  curriculum  recommendations  stated 
above  would  provide  an  adequate  instruc- 
tional program  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  the  secondary  students  In  the  Navajo 
area.  This  program  cannot  be  implemented 
until  adequate  facilities  are  provided. 

The  reason  the  construction  fell  behind 
in  our  rural  school  area  was  because  P.L.  815 
funds  were  frozen  for  the  past  three  years, 
and  our  school  district  has  not  received  any 
funds  even  though  it  was  eligible.  During 
this  same  period,  the  school  district  has  had 
an  increased  enrollment  of  approximately 
1,500  federal  Impacted  children,  all  of  whom 
are  primarily  of  Indian  descent.  This  lag  in 
federal  funding  has  set  back  the  school  dis- 
trict construction  program  four  years  and 
forced  the  school  district  to  house  children 
in  old  surplus  barracks  and  quoncet  huts. 
These  buildings  present  a  fire  hazard  and 
poor  atmosphere  for  education.  The  Board 
of  Education  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the 
federal  government  Is  not  fulfilling  its  obliga- 
tion to  the  Indian  people.  School  officials  of 
McKlnley  County  have  a  strong  feeling  that 
Public  Laws  815  and  874  were  not  designed 
for  Indian  education;  nevertheless,  if  our 
school  district  had  been  funded  In  the  past 
three  years  as  it  was  from  1960  to  1965,  the 
deplorable  classroom  conditions  would  not 
exist.  As  one  can  readily  see  from  the  pre- 
vious enrollment  chart,  the  school  district 
will  have  1,521  unhoused  children  as  of 
September,  1969,  and  this  will  Increase  to 
2.140  by  September  of  1970.  All  of  the  un- 
housed children  will  be  assigned  to  obsolete 
classrooms. 

The  education  of  the  American  Indian 
has  been  one  of  the  most  controversial  topics 
in  America.  Most  Indian  children  enter 
school  with  a  language  handicap.  They  are 
made  to  compete  in  a  society  that  is  foreign 
to  them  in  their  cultural  and  language  pat- 
terns. If  the  school  currlculvun  is  not  de- 
veloped with  the  above  elements  in  mind, 
it  may  hamper  the  Indian  child  through  his 
life  span.  This  makes  the  education  of  the 
Indian  child  a  complicated  problem,  and  we 
feel  It  is  the  greatest  challenge  in  education 
today. 

In  order  to  coi>e  with  this  problem,  all 
personnel  concerned  must  have  the  knowl- 
edge, enthusiasm,  and  dedication  to  do  a 
good  Job.  It  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  to 
have  a  Board  of  Education  that  is  willing  to 
take  on  the  responsibility  of  this  challenge. 
It  could  be  said,  without  reservation,  that 
the  members  of  all  of  the  boards  of  education 
who  served  the  Qallup-McKinley  CkJunty 
school  district  have  not  only  accepted  this 
responsibility,  but  have,  in  a  genuine  man- 
ner, touched  the  problem  and  made  educa- 
tional strides  second  to  none. 

The  absorption  of  Indian  children  Into  the 
public  schools  of  McKlnley  County  In  the 


past  12  years  proves  this  point  without  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  Twelve  years  ago  the 
school  system  was  educating  approximately 
1.000  Indian  children.  The  current  enroll- 
ment stands  at  12.000  with  7,000  Indian  chil- 
dren. Bus  routes  have  been  expanded  from 
14  to  46  over  the  same  period  of  time.  All  of 
these  children  reside  at  home  and  attend 
school  on  a  day  basis,  with  the  exception  of 
approximately  600  children  In  the  Oallup  and 
Ramali  dormitories.  This  educational  feat 
could  be  accomplished  only  with  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  Indian  people,  the  Navajo 
Tribal  Government,  and  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs. 

Another  important  aspect,  if  not  the  most 
important.  Is  the  part  played  by  the  federal 
government  in  providing  necessary  funds  un- 
der P.L.  815,  P.L.  874,  and  the  Johnson- 
O'Malley  law.  P.L.  874  provides  funds  in  lieu 
of  local  taxes  for  the  operating  and  mainte- 
nance purposes  of  the  plant;  P.L.  815  pro- 
vides funds  for  construction;  and  Johnson- 
G'Malley  law  provides  funds  for  the  special 
education  needs.  It  is  very  obvious  that  this 
financial  support  is  necessary  due  to  the  non- 
tEixable  lands  involved  In  the  Gallup-Mc- 
Klnley County  area.  This  support  will  be 
necessary  until  such  time  that  resources  of 
these  areas  are  industrialized  and  the  econ- 
omy stabilized  to  support  itself  through  the 
normal  taxation  process. 

For  your  further  Information,  we  are  also 
enclosing  statistical  data  on  projected  en- 
rollments for  the  entire  Gallup-McKinley 
County  School  District  for  the  years"l969-70 
and  1970-71, 

We  trust  the  information  provided  in  this 
report  will  justify  the  immediate  funding  of 
a  secondary  school  at  Navajo,  New  Mexico. 
W,  B.  FrrzSiMMONS. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  144— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION ON  INDIAN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
educational  experience  of  many  Indian 
children  In  the  West  provides  a  stark 
contrast  to  the  schooling  of  most  of  our 
youngsters.  My  own  State  offers  visible 
evidence  of  the  additional  burdens  which 
these  youngsters  must  carry  because  of 
the  lack  of  classrooms  and  dormitories. 

The  Navahos,  for  example,  live  in 
scattered  communities  in  an  area  com- 
parable to  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
The  land  is  rough  and  the  roads  are  few. 
Many  of  the  roads  which  exist  are  im- 
passable in  the  rainy  season  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  winter  when  there  is  snow. 

Thus,  school  attendance  in  many  cases 
entails  much  more  than  walking  the 
several  miles  many  of  us  and  our  par- 
ents did.  Instead,  youngsters  to  whom 
reservation  schools  are  imavailable  face 
these  options:  Attending  class  in  quon- 
set huts  or  converted  barracks,  traveling 
by  bus  sometimes  as  much  as  160  miles 
daily  over  dirt  roads  to  public  schools, 
and  being  sent  out  of  State  to  live  in 
Government  boarding  schools  away 
from  their  homes. 

The  latter  alternative  puts  consider- 
able strain  on  family  relationships  which 
are  important  to  our  Indian  citizens  and, 
in  fact,  sometimes  much  stronger  than 
our  own. 

The  tremendous  desire  of  the  Indians 
to  provide  their  offspring  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities  was  expressed  re- 
cently by  Timotliy  Benally,  chairman  of 
the  Navaho  Tribal  Education  Commit- 
tee: 


The  past  Is  gone,  the  present  is  going  and 
we  have  the  future  coming  up.  The  future 
of  the  Navahos  depends  on  what  kind  of 
education  our  children  get  now  and  in  the 
future.  And  the  future  of  our  country  de- 
pends on  what  happens  to  all  of  its  peoples. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  local 
school  districts  have  been  responsive  to 
this  concern  by  absorbing  the  Indians 
into  their  facilities. 

My  discussions  in  recent  weeks  with 
public  school  officials  and  Navaho  In- 
dian school  officials  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  have  revealed  how  wide 
the  gap  has  grown.  In  fact,  it  has  be- 
come so  serious  within  the  Gallup  school 
district  adjoining  the  Navaho  Reser- 
vation that  this  fall,  1,521  school-age 
yoimgsters  will  have  no  place  to  go  ex- 
cept obsolete  and  overcrowded  class- 
rooms. 

In  several  areas,  local  school  districts 
want  to  construct  new  schools  to  accom- 
modate Indian  and  non -Indian  students 
who  live  within  their  jurisdiction  and 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  this  ed- 
ucation. However,  the  districts  have  no 
fimds  and  are  presently  bonded  to  their 
legal  limits.  Tliey  have  made  applica- 
tion for  Federal  assistance  through  the 
Public  Law  815  program,  but  the  Con- 
gress has  reduced  these  funds  to  such 
a  level  that  it  will  be  at  least  5  years 
before  moneys  will  be  available  for  these 
districts. 

The  ultimate  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  educating  these  children 
would  be  reduced  greatly  by  financing 
these  new  school  facilities.  Since  the  lo- 
cal school  districts  would  assume  the  ma- 
jor responsibility  for  their  education,  the 
Government  would  be  relieved  of  this 
burden  and  better  education  would  be 
provided  at  a  lower  cost.  Many  of  the 
children  could  live  at  home  and  be  trans- 
ported to  school  each  day  by  local  school- 
buses.  I  am  informed  that  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  is  willing  to  construct  and 
supervise  dormitory  faciUtles  adjoining 
the  proposed  schools  for  students  whose 
homes  are  inaccessible  to  vehicle  travel 
during  the  winter  months  or  who  live  too 
far  away  to  commute  each  day. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  shirk  its  responsibility  for 
these  children.  Providing  public  school 
facilities  in  the  proximity  of  their  homes 
will  not  only  lessen  the  expense  to  the 
Government  but  will  accelerate  their  ad- 
justment to  the  modem  educational 
process  by  integrating  them  into  the  local 
public  schools,  and  this  is  what  the  In- 
dians want. 

I  do  not  believe  we  will  accomplish 
these  goals  for  many  years  if  we  wait 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indians  Affairs  or  the 
Department  of  Education  to  supply  the 
funds  for  these  facilities.  This  is  a  crit- 
ical problem.  It  needs  solving  now.  It 
will  require,  relatively  speaking,  a  small 
amount  of  funds,  and  these  funds  will 
be  budgeted  over  a  period  of  time  so  that 
there  will  be  no  sudden  large  impact  on 
budgets. 

For  these  reasons  I  propose  this  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  $7,500,000  annually  for 
each  of  3  years  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1971  to  assist  in  constructing  school 
facilities  in  public  school  districts  ad- 
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Joining  or  near  [Indian  reservations  for 
the  education  of  Indian  children.  This 
is  a  responsibility  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  PresldentJ  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  fuB  text  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESroiWG  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  b|e  received  and  appro- 
priately referred!  and.  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  144) 
to  provide  for  the!  appropriation  of  funds 
to  assist  school  (districts  adjoining  or  in 
the  proximity  of  Indian  reservations,  to 
construct  elemehtary  and  secondary 
schools  and  to  jrovide  proper  housing 
and  educational  opportunities  for  Indian 
children  attending  these  public  schools, 
introduced  by  Mr  Anderson,  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Montova,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee oa  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  144 

Whereas,  it  Is  tie  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  educational 
opportunities  to  Irdlan  children  living  on 
Indian  reservations  jor  on  Indian  land  in  the 
proximity  of  reservations; 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
found  it  practicable  and  advisable  to  educate 
Indian  children  in  tlie  public  schools; 

Whereas,  sufBclent  schools  have  not  been 
constructed  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  for  the  educ  ation  of  Indian  children 
in  some  areas  of  Indian  reservations  served 
by  public  school  dis;rlcts: 

Whereas,  these  pi;  blic  school  districts  are 
bonded  to  the  limit  (,nd  are  unable  to  provide 
facilities,  which  forces  many  of  the  Indian 
children  to  attend  scaooU  In  dilapidated  bar- 
racks and  Quonset  huta,  or  to  leave  the 
reservaUon  to  attend  Indian  boarding  schools 
In  other  States; 

Whereas,  the  India  is  desire  that  their  chil- 
dren attend  public  sc  bools  in  their  immediate 
locality; 

Whereas,  the  public  school  districts  are 
willing  to  accept  the  Indian  children  if  funds 
can  be  obtained  to  construct  adequate  fa- 
cilities; 

Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
indicated  that  it  a  ill  construct  boarding 
facilities  where  neces  sary  in  connection  with 
new  school  facilities;  md 

Whereas,  the  cost  to  the  Government  of 
educating  the  Indian  children  in  these  areas 
would  be  decreased  if  provision  is  made  for 
them  to  attend  publl :  schools  in  the  area  in 
which  they  presently  reside:  Now,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Se;  late  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  1  'nited  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  asseixbled.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  a  contract  or  contracts  with  any  State 
or  local  educational  iigency  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  such  agei  cy  in  the  construction 
or  acquisiUon  of  clasrooms  and  other  fa- 
cilities in  school  dli  tricts  adjacent  or  in 
close  proximity  to  Indian  reservations  nec- 
essary for  the  education  of  Indians  residing 
on  any  such  reservation.  Any  such  contract 
entered  into  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resoluUon  sball  contain  provisions 
requiring  such   contracting  agency   to— 

( 1 )  provide  Indian  s  ;udents  attending  such 
facilities  in  any  schjol  district  the  same 
standard  of  education  as  provided  non-In- 
dian students  m  sucli  district; 

(2)  operate  such  fadllties  as  a  part  of  the 
pubUc  school  system  ^d  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  Instruction  iteetlng  the  standards 
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required  by  such  Stat*  or  local  educational 
agency  for  other  public  schools  under  the 
Jurisdiction  or  control  of  such  agency;  and 

(3)  meet,  with  respect  to  such  facilities 
acquired  or  constructed  pursuant  to  such 
contract,  the  requirements  of  the  State  and 
local  building  codes,  and  other  building 
standards  set  by  any  such  State  or  local 
educational  agency  for  other  public  school 
facilities  under  its  Jurisdiction  or   control. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  canylng  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution,  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  for  the  fiscal 
year  commencing  July  1,  1970,  the  sum  of 
$7,500,000,  and  for  each  of  the  two  next 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $7,500.00 
such  funds  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 


ADDITIDNAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

5.    410 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  410,  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins 
of  mink. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

S.    2371 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2371,  to  pro- 
vide an  equitable  system  for  fixing  and 
adjusting  the  rates  of  compensation  of 
wage  board  employees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2422 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond), and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young),  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2422,  to  amend  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  to  provide  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
prescribe  the  maximum  rate  of  interest 
for  the  students  insured  loan  program 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oidered. 


Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  8.  2518,  to  amend  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to 
liberalize  the  conditions  governing  eli- 
gibility of  blind  persons  to  receive  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  thereimder. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2721 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2721,  the  Insured  Student  Loan  Emer- 
gency Amendments  of  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.J.    RES.    120 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Bur  dick)  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  be  added 
as  consponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 120,  providing  for  the  preparation 
and  submission  to  the  Congress  of  a  mas- 
ter ground  transportation  plan  for  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTIONS  230,  231,  232 
233,  234,  235,  236,  237,  AND  238— RES- 
OLUTIONS REPORTED  BY  THE 
COMMTITEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  resolutions,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Res.  230 

Resolved.  That  Senate  Resolution  40, 
91st  Congress,  agreed  to  February  18,  1969 
(authorizing  an  investigation  of  antitrust 
and  antlmonopoly  laws  and  their  adminis- 
tration), is  hereby  amended  on  line  5,  page 
3  by  striking  out  8577,500  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '$606,300". 

S.  Res.  231 
Resolved,  That  Senate  Resolution  42, 
Ninety-first  Congress,  as  agreed  to  Febru- 
ary 17,  1969  (authorizing  a  complete  study 
of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  con- 
stitutional amendments).  Is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  $120,000  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  $124,000. 


S.    2470 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  print- 
ing, the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Bayh)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2470  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  to  authorize  elderly  persons  to 
exchange  food  stamps  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances for  meals  prepared  and 
served  by  private  nonprofit  organizations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2518 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  and  the  Senator  from 


S.  Res.  232 
Resolved,  That  Senate  Resolution  43, 
Ninety-first  Congress,  agreed  to  February  17, 
1969  (authorizing  a  complete  study  of  any 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  constitutional 
rights).  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
"$200,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$215,000". 

S.  Res.  233 
Resolved,  That  Senate  Resolution  44. 
91st  Congress,  agreed  to  February  17,  1969 
(authorizing  a  continuing  of  the  study  of 
criminal  laws  and  procedures),  is  hereby 
amended  on  line  15,  page  2,  by  striking  out 
$120,000  and  insertmg  in  lieu  thereof 
$145,000. 

S.  Res.  234 
Resolved,  That  the  limitation  of  expendi- 
tures under  Senate  Resolution  46,  91st  Con- 
gress, Ist  Session,  relating  to  the  internal 
security  of  the  United  States,  agreed  to  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1969,  Is  hereby  increased  by  $65,000, 
and  such  sum,  together  with  an  unexpended 
balance  of  sums  previously  authorized  to  be 
expended   under  such   resolution,  shall   be 
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paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  covering  obligations  In- 
curred under  such  resolution  on  or  before 
January  31,  1970. 

S.  Res.  235 
Resolved,  That  Senate  Resolution  47, 
Ninety-first  Congress,  agreed  to  February  17, 
1967  (authorizing  study  and  examination  of 
the  Federal  Judicial  system).  Is  hereby 
amended  on  page  2,  line  23,  by  striking  out 
"200.000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•$209,000". 

S.  Res.  236 

Resolved,  That  section  4  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 48.  Ninety-first  Congress,  first  session, 
authorizing  an  investigation  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency in  the  United  States,  agreed  to 
February  17,  1969.  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$225,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$250,000". 

S.  Res.  237 

Resolved,  That  Senate  Resolution  51, 
Ninety-first  Congress,  as  agreed  to  Febru- 
ary 17,  1969  (authorizing  a  complete  study 
of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  revision 
and  codification  of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States),  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
$48,900  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$62,900". 

S.  Res.  238 

Resolved,  That  Senate  Resolution  52, 
Ninety-first  Congress,  agreed  to  February  17, 
1969  (authorizing  a  complete  study  of  the 
separation  of  powers  between  the  executive, 
Judicial,  and  legislative  branches  of  Govern- 
ment provided  by  the  Constitution)  Is  hereby 
Amended  by  strlldng  out  "$95,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$105,000". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 

S.    CON.    RES.    34 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 34,  to  establish  a  national  policy  on 
Indian  affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH- 
AMENDMENTS 

amendments    NOS.     114    THROUGH    116 

Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Good- 
ell,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Proxmire) 
submitted  three  amendments,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the 
bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  test  facilities  at 
Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  selected  Reserve  for  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
submitted  the  amendmentc  appear 
earlier  in  the  Record  under  the  appro- 
priate heading.) 

AMENDMENT   NO.    117 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Proxmire) 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill 
2546,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  submitted  the  amendment  appear  ear- 
lier in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  118  AND  119 

Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Prox- 
mire, Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Pell)  sub- 
mitted two  amendments,  intended  to  be 
propKJsed  by  them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill 
2546,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
submitted  the  amendments  appear  ear- 
lier in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENT  NO.   120 

Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Prox- 
mire, and  Mr.  Hughes)  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill  2546,  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  whenlie 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  earlier 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENT  NO.    121 

Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hughes, 
and  Mr.  Proxmire)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  Senate  bill  2546,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  earlier 
in  the  Record  imder  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENT   NO.    128 

Mrs.  SMITH  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  her  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Hart  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  others) ,  No. 
101,  to  Senate  bill  2546,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

( The  remarks  of  Mrs.  Smith  when  she 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENT   NO.    123 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  the  military 
procurement  authorization  bill,  pending 
in  the  Senate,  which  would  have  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money  and  would  cur- 
tail the  Department  of  Defense  trend  to- 
ward pursuing  a  policy  of  disengaging 
itself  from  controlling  costs  incurred  by 
contractors  and  being  charged  under 
Government  contracts.  I  refer  to  those 
efforts  involved  in  what  is  known  as  in- 
dependent research  and  development,  or 
I.R.  &  D.,  bid  and  proposal,  and  other 
technical  engineering  activities.  The 
costs  of  these  efforts  are  included  in  the 
contractors'  overhead  and  are  allocated 
to  the  contracts  they  have  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. 


The  Department  of  Defense  pays  to 
contractors  each  year  over  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars  for  such  engineering  efforts 
over  which  DOD  has  very  little,  if  any, 
control.  Furthermore,  these  costs  have 
been  steadily  increasing  at  an  alarming 
rate  each  year.  For  example,  in  1963 
DOD  paid  $459  million  while  NASA  paid 
$57  million;  in  1968  DOD  paid  $685  mil- 
lion and  NASA  paid  $131  million.  In  both 
years  these  sums  of  money  were  paid  to 
less  than  100  major  defense  contractors. 
While  NASA  is  not  involved  in  this  bill. 
Mr.  President,  that  agency  follows  the 
same  policy  as  DOD,  and  the  combined 
figures  for  the  two  more  accurately  por- 
tray the  total  picture. 

Contractors  have  a  great  incentive  to 
incur  these  costs.  The  efforts  involved 
provide  a  basis  tor  developing  new  and 
improved  products,  for  selling  these  pro- 
ducts, and  otherwise  improving  the  firms 
capability  to  acquire  new  business.  Those 
contractors  that  do  a  large  share  of  their 
business  with  DOD  are  in  an  exception- 
ally good  position  in  that  they  know  that 
DOD  will  pay  a  large  portion  of  these 
costs  without  controlling  the  efforts  or 
demanding  any  share  of  the  benefits  ob- 
tained by  the  contractors.  Because  the 
contractors  know  the  Government  will 
bear  a  major  portion  of  the  costs,  they 
have  little  reason  to  economize  in  these 
efforts. 

DOD  officials  do  very  little  reviewing 
contractors'  I.R.  &  D.  programs  and. 
therefore,  are  in  no  position  to  determine 
their  worthiness.  In  fact,  these  same  offi- 
cials find  it  necessary  to  ask  the  con- 
tractors each  year  to  submit  a  list  of 
benefits  that  have  resulted  from  their  / 
I.R.  &  D.  programs  to  provide  support  for 
justifying  continuance  of  the  program. 

DOD's  philosophy  in  not  attempting  to 
control  I.R.  &  D.  costs  is  that  such  costs 
are  a  necessary  element  of  doing  busi- 
ness, and  that  the  Government  should 
bear  its  share.  DOD  has  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  some  need  to  better 
scrutinize  those  expenditures  by  con- 
tractors whose  work  is  predominantly  or 
substantially  with  the  Government.  Con- 
sequently, a  system  of  negotiating  ad- 
vance agreements  to  define  the  maxi- 
mum extent  of  the  Government's  Uability 
was  developed.  However,  once  an  advance 
agreement  has  been  reached  the  con- 
tractors are  free  to  change  the  content 
of  their  I.R.  &  D.  programs  without  even 
making  such  changes  known  to  DOD. 

DOD  has  recognized  that  its  system 
needs  improvement,  but  the  solution 
DOD  is  currently  advocating  is  to  com- 
pletely eliminate  any  semblance  of  con- 
trol by  instituting  a  formula  basis  for 
determining  the  reasonableness  of  con- 
tractors' I.R.  &  D.  and  bid  and  proposal 
costs.  Under  this  system  no  contractor, 
regardless  of  the  degree  of  business  he 
does  with  DOD,  would  be  required  to 
have  his  proposed  programs  scrutinized 
in  any  way  prior  to  incurring  costs  that 
will  be  reimbursed  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  nec- 
essary if  the  taxpayers  are  to  be  saved 
from  financing  contractors'  programs 
that  may  be  commercially  oriented.  In 
these  times  of  economic  stress  it  is  nec- 
essary that  we  get  the  best  possible  re- 
turn on  every  dollar  of  Government  ex- 
penditures. In  my  opinion,  this  cannot 
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be  done  by  letting  contractors  decide  on 
their  own  how  they  should  spend  the 
Government's  money. 

My  amendment  would  require  DOD  to 
review  contractors'  proposed  I.R.  &  D. 
programa  and  selfect  those  projects  which 
would  appear  to  benefit  the  contract 
work  and  which,  therefore,  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  willing  to  finance.  This 
amendment  would  eliminate  any  Gov- 
ernment payments  for  work  that  would 
only  further  the]  contractors'  own  pri- 
vate interests. 

I  ask  unanimbus  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  tte  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  tie  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amiindment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  123)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  thp.end  of  tbe  bill  add  a  new  section 
asjollovfi;. 

"Sec.  402.  No  par; 
by  this  Act  shall  te 
directly    or    Indirectly 
\xnder  a  negotiated 
and  development  wferk, 
pense,  and  other  technical 
work,  e3q>ense,  or 
authorized  under 
or   unless   such   wo^k 
determined  by  the 
oT    direct    or    Indirect 
being  performed  uiider 


tie 


of  the  funds  authorized 
available  for  payment, 
to    any    contractor 
contract  for  any  research 
bid  and  proposal  ex- 
effort  imless  such 
dther  effort  Is  specifically 
terms  of  the  contract 
expense,   or  effort   is 
contracting  agency  to  be 
benefit   to   the   work 
the  contract." 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1 2« 

Mr.  PROXMIRfe.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  today  an  amendment  to  the 
Military  Procurenient  Authorization  Bill 
which  would  authorize  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  to  conduct 
a  continuing  stufly  and  review  of  the 
profits  made  by  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors on  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
Department  of  tne  Army,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  and  thf  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  on  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  meet  requirements  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 
There  has  been  inuch  discussion  of  de- 
Bnt  years.  Charges  and 
ive  been  made  on  this 
controversial  subject.  Critics  maintain 
that  defense  pronts  are  too  high.  The 
Defense  Department  denies  these 
charges.  Last  November  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Economy  ]in  Government  con- 
ducted hearings  on|  military  procurement 
problems  includinfe  defense  profits.  We 
found  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
cannot  accurately  [ascertain  what  profits 
are  in  defense  projcurement.  The  fact  is 
up-to-date  knowledge 
Elmer  Staibts,  Comp- 
troller General,  testified  that  no  complete 
and  comprehensive  study  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  madii. 

In  view  of  thd  enormous  simis  of 
money  spent  on  d(ffense  contracts  there 
can  be  no  excuije  for  not  knowing 
whether  defense  piofits  are  in  fact  exces- 
sive. The  public  des  erves  a  better  account 
of  what  is  being  done  with  its  money 
than  the  Govemipent  is  now  able  to 
provide. 
For  this  reason 


fense  profits  in 
countercharges  ha 


that  there  is  little 
about  this  subject, 


a  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation of  defeiise  profits  is  essential. 
My  bill  authorizes  the  General  Account- 


ing Office  to  conduct  such  an  investiga- 
tion and  to  provide  this  legislative  agency 
with  the  additional  statutory  authority 
to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  124)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  124 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "CkjmptroUer  Gen- 
eral') is  authorized  to  conduct  a  continuing 
study  and  review  of  the  profits  made  by  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  on  contracts  en- 
tered Into  by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion under  the  authority  of  chapter  137  of 
title  10,  United  States  CJode,  and  on  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  meet  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

"(b)  Any  coil  tractor  or  subcontractor  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  prepare  and  submit  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  such  Information  as  the 
Comptroller  General  determines  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  conducting  the  study  and 
review  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  Information  required  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  submitted  by  a  contractor 
or  subcontractor  in  response  to  a  written  re- 
quest made  by  the  Comptroller  General  and 
shall  be  submitted  in  such  form  and  detail 
as  the  Comptroller  General  may  prescribe  and 
shall  be  submitted  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time. 

"(c)  In  order  to  determine  the  costs,  in- 
cluding all  types  of  direct  and  indirect  coets, 
of  performing  any  contract  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  profit.  If  any,  realized  under  any 
such  contract  or  subcontract,  either  on  a 
percentage  of  cost  basis  or  a  retiu^n  on  private 
capital  employed  basis,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  authorized  representatives  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  are  authorized  to 
audit  and  inspect  and  to  make  copies  of  any 
books,  accounts,  or  other  records  of  any  such 
contractor  or  subcontractor  and  to  take  the 
sworn  statement  of  any  such  contractor  or 
subcontractor  or  of  any  officer  or  employee  of 
any  such   contractor   or   subcontractor. 

"(d)  The  Comptroller  General,  or  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  designated  by  him  for  such 
piirpose,  may  hold  such  hearings,  sign  and 
issue  subpoenas,  administer  oaths,  examine 
witnesses,  receive  evidence,  and  require  by 
subpoena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
accounts,  or  other  records  as  may  be  material 
to  the  study  and  review  carried  out  by  the 
Comptroller  General  under  this  section. 

"(e)  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  subpoena, 
the  Comptroller  General  or  his  designee  may 
Invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States  in  requiring  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  accounts,  or  other  records.  Any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  within  the 
jurisdiction  in  which  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor or  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  is  found  or  re- 
sides or  In  which  the  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor transacts  business  may,  in  case  of 
contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpoena 
issued  to  any  person,  issue  an  order  requir- 
ing the  person  to  appear  before  the  Comp- 
troller General,  or  his  designee,  or  to  produce 


books,  accounts,  and  otho'  records  If  so  or- 
dered, or  to  give  evidence  touching  any 
matter  pertinent  to  the  study  and  review; 
and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  shall  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     107 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  ,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Amendment  No.  107  to  S.  2546.  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill.  The  amendment 
requires  annual  disclosure  by  former 
high-ranking  civilians  and  military  Pen- 
tagon employees  who  leave  the  Govern- 
ment and  go  to  work  for  major  defense 
contractors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     110 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing  of  my 
Amendment  No.  110  to  S.  2546.  authoriz- 
ing appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1970 
for  military  procurement,  research  and 
development,  and  for  the  construction  of 
missile  test  facilities  at  Kwajalein  missile 
range,  and  Reserve  component  strength, 
the  name  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr,  Packwood)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Douglas  B.  Bally,  of  Alaska,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Alaska  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Richard  L.  Mc- 
Veigh, resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Tuesday,  August  12,  1969,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomi- 
nation, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  2624 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery,  I  announce  hearings  on  S. 
2624,  a  bill  to  improve  the  judicial  ma- 
chinery in  customs  courts  by  amending 
the  statutory  provisions  relating  to  ju- 
dicial actions  and  administrative  pro- 
ceedings in  customs  matters,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  hearings  will  be  held 
at  10  a.m.  on  September  8  and  9,  1969,  in 
Room  6226,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
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possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  Room 
6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


PRIME  MINISTER  PIERRE  ELLIOTT 
TRUDEAU— A  PROFILE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  New  Yorker  magazine  pub- 
lished a  profile  of  an  interesting  and  dis- 
tinguished contemporary  political  figure. 
The  issue  of  July  5, 1969,  contains  a  study 
of  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau.  the  15th  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada. 

The  portrait  which  emerges  from  this 
account  by  Edith  Iglauer  is  that  of  a 
very  human  man  of  intellectual  brilli- 
ance with  a  consummate  interest  in  the 
public  affairs  of  Canada  and  the  world, 
and  an  intense  integrity  in  approaching 
the  problems  which  beset  these  affairs. 
Mr.  Trudeau's  personal  characteristics 
have  been  woven — or  perhaps  to  state  it 
more  accurately,  have  blended — into  an 
unorthodox  leadership  which,  according 
to  the  profile,  is  of  great  effectiveness  in 
Canada's  current  political  life. 

It  seems  to  me  most  important  that 
there  should  be  in  the  United  States  a 
depth  of  understanding  about  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Canadian  system  of  govern- 
ment. I  speak  now  not  so  much  in  the 
textbook  sense  of  comprehending  the 
machinery  of  that  government.  Rather, 
what  needs  to  concern  us  intensely  are 
the  forces  now  moving  within  the  Cana- 
dian political  system.  These  forces  are  of 
interest  to  the  United  States  not  only 
because  the  Canadians  are  neighbors 
closely  linked  but  also  because  of  the 
comparative  value  of  any  new  experi- 
ences which  others  may  have  in  dealing 
with  free  institutions  under  a  Federal 
constitutional  structure. 

It  is  clear  from  the  profile  thr.t  Pierre 
Elliott  Trudeau  and  his  political  asso- 
ciates are,  so  to  speak,  very  alive  and 
kicking  in  current  Canadian  political 
processes.  It  is  also  clear  that  they  are 
very  much  attuned  to  new  social  rhythms 
which  have  been  set  in  motion  largely 
by  the  younger  generations  and  which 
are  more  often  than  not  worldwide  in 
scope.  Edith  Iglauer 's  article  makes  a 
distinct  contribution  to  our  understand- 
ing of  recent  political  phenomena  of 
Canada.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
her  profile  of  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Profiles:  Prime  Minister 
(By  Edith  Iglauer) 
Pierre  Trudeau,  the  improbably  fifteenth 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  whose  dream  is 
to  mold  a  more  nearly  perfect  government 
and  save  his  country  from  dissolving  Into 
two  separate  nations,  is  a  man  who  likes  to 
have  the  last  word.  He  has  been  talking 
back  to  people  since  boyhood.  When  he  is 
reminded  of  this,  he  throws  back  his  head 
and  laughs.  "Yes!"  he  says.  "I  was  imperti- 
nent to  my  father,  to  my  teachers — to 
everybody.  It  got  me  Into  trouble,  but  when 
I  was  Intimidated  I  had  to  have  the  last 
word.  As  I  became  more  mature,  I  would 
state  my  case  and  sit  back,  which  is  a  form 
of  answering."  He  has  been  stating  his  case 
since  1950,  when,  in  the  first  issue  of  Cite' 
Libre,  a  small,  free-spirited  French-Canadian 
magazine  be  helped  to  found,  he  presented 


his  own  theory  of  balanced  action  between 
central-government  authority  and  provincial 
autonomy,  in  an  article  entitled  "Politique 
Fonctlonnelle."  Last  year,  with  characteristic 
consistency,  he  stated  his  case  again,  in  a 
collection  of  speeches  and  essays  called  "Fed- 
eralism and  the  French  Canadians."  He  wants 
Canada,  whose  constitution  provides  for  a 
form  of  government  that  unites  the  qualities 
of  American  federalism  and  British  parlla- 
mentarianlsm,  to  become  what  he  calls  "a 
brilliant  prototype"  for  tomorrow's  world, 
and,  as  Prime  Minister,  he  Is  In  a  position  to 
try  to  make  this  particular  dream  come  true. 
Trudeau  had  few  listeners  until  two  years 
ago,  when  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice and  Attorney  General  In  the  Cabinet  of 
Lester  B.  Pearson,  his  predecessor  as  Prime 
Minister  and  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
Until  1965,  when  Trudeau  joined  the  Lib- 
erals— the  first  time  he  had  Joined  any 
party — ran  for  public  office,  also  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  elected  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment from  a  well-to-do  suburb  of  his  birth- 
place, Montreal,  he  was  almost  unknown  out- 
side the  Province  of  Quebec.  Until  he  became 
Prime  Minister,  In  1968,  he  was  not  consid- 
ered sufficiently  Important  to  have  a  listing 
in  the  Canadian  Who's  Who.  Just  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  when  Marc  Lalonde,  a 
Montreal  lawyer  who  is  now  Trudeau's  Prin- 
cipal Secretary  and  administrative  Chief  6t 
Staff,  suggested  to  Jacques  Hubert,  a  French- 
Canadian  writer  and  publisher  who  is  one  of 
Trudeau's  closest  friends,  the  possibility  of 
Trudeau's  becoming  Prime  Minister.  Hebert 
pronounced  the  idea  "wonderful  but  crazy." 
Hebert  has  said  since,  "I  could  see  ten  years 
ago  that  he  was  perfect  for  the  job.  but  I 
thought  it  not  at  all  possible  that  In  a  de- 
mocracy a  man  so  well  prepared  as  Pierre,  so 
unlike  the  traditional  politician,  could  be 
Prime  Minister." 

The  aspect  of  Trudeau's  complex  personal- 
ity that  has  caught  the  public  Imagination  Is 
his  ability  to  "swing"— to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween his  own  age,  which  is  forty-nine,  and 
the     long-haired,     mlnlskirted     generation. 
When  he  was  a  bachelor  Cabinet  minister,  his 
personal  eccentricities  fascinated  a  country 
that  puts  considerable  stress  on  the  proprie- 
ties. He  would  go  to  his  office  In  Ottawa's 
austere     Parliament     Buildings     in     sports 
jacket,  ascot,  and  sandals;  he  might  stand  on 
his  head,  walk  on  his   hands,  dive  Into   a 
swimming  pool  fully  clothed,  or  slide  down 
bannisters  In  public  places;  he  would  drive  a 
motorcycle   or   the   latest-model   sports   car 
while  wearing  a  leather  coat,  perhaps  in  the 
company  of  a  ravishing  beauty  of  less  than 
half  his  age.  In  his  term  as  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, during  which  he  Introduced  legislation 
that  has  broadened  the  grounds  for  divorce, 
liberalized  the  laws  on  abortion,  and  abol- 
ished penalties  for  homosexual  acts  between 
consenting  adults,  he  remarked,  "The  state 
has  no  business  in  the  bedrooms  of  the  na- 
tion," and   the   remark   was   repeated   with 
delight  around  the  world.  After  he  won  the 
leadership  of  the  Liberal  Party,  In  April,  1968, 
and  succeeded  Pearson   as  Prime   Minister, 
Trudeau  called  a  general  election  for  June,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  clear  working  major- 
ity in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  ensuing 
campaign,  his  every  quip  made  the  headlines, 
and   he  was  photographed   dancing  in   the 
streets  and  kissing  his  way  across  the  coun- 
try.   Kissing   Is   as   common   a   greeting   In 
French  Canada  as  handshaking  is  elsewhere, 
yet  Trudeau's  charm  produced  a  nationwide 
reaction  so  powerful  that  it  was  given  a  name 
of    its    own — "Trudeaumanla."    For    many 
Canadians,  stirred  by  the  grand-scale  cele- 
bration the  previous  year  of  a  century  of 
nationhood,  Pierre  Trudeau  personified  the 
centennial  spirit  and  promised  a  fresh  start 
for  the  second  century  of  Canadian  history. 
The  countless  facets  of  Trudeau's  person- 
ality Inspire  a  wonderful  variety  of  reactions. 
The  view  of  a  political  enemy :  "Pierre  is  con- 
servative, but  m  the  campaign  he  was  passed 
off  as  having  flowers  in  his  mouth.  He  Is  one 


of  the  best-equipped  men  Intellectually,  but 
this  Is  not  enough  until  the  ancient  dream 
of  a  republic  of  philosophers  is  realized.  His 
greatest  weakness  Is  aristocratic  arrogance 
tied  to  no  experience.  He's  a  dabbler,  a  dilet- 
tante, an  easy-going  bachelor  who  likes  trav- 
eling around  the  world  and  will  soon  get  fed 
up  with  the  job." 

An  official  at  Liberal  Party  headquarters: 
"Mr.  Trudeau  is  a  contemporary  man,  who 
looks,  acts,  and  thinks  the  way  we  all  believe 
a  man  of  the  twentieth  century  should.  He 
is  an  I.B.M.  computer.  He  is  hip.  He  Is 
thoughtful,  worldly,  exciting,  candid.  Some- 
body's going  to  say  someday,  "Will  the  real 
Mr.  Trudeau  please  stand  up,"  and  about 
fifty-eight  people  will  rise." 

A  left-wing  Member  of  Parliament:  "He  is 
cautious  and  conservative,  with  nothing  new 
or  exciting  to  offer  but  his  manner,  which 
some  people  find  exciting.  He  is  a  suspended 
brain,  not  fed  much  by  the  spirit,  detached 
and  cold.  I  think  he's  warm  in  personal  rela- 
tionships, but  he  Is  not  sensitive  to  the  needs 
and  stirrings  in  the  lower  strata  of  society." 
A  prominent  civil  servant:  "The  Prime 
Minister  has  the  most  precise  and  logical 
mind  I  have  ever  worked  with,  a  brilliant 
and  versatile  mind.  He's  a  bundle  of  contra- 
dictions, different  from  what  you  would  ex- 
pect. He  is  mentally  fresh  and  young,  a 
superb  companion.  You  might  think  he's 
frivolous,  but  he  Is  Intensely  serious — a  very 
hardworking  person,  who  seldom  takes  time 
off  for  recreation." 

An  old  friend:  "The  playboy  Image  of 
Pierre  reflects  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of 
his  activity.  Pierre  is  always  challenging,  pro- 
voking, shocking,  so  that  no  one  can  see 
what  he's  really  like.  He  keeps  us  guessing 
all  the  time,  which  is  what  he  wants.  He  is 
arrogant  with  people  who  don't  know  any- 
thing, and  he  himself  has  a  passionate  eager- 
ness to  know,  to  see  and  learn.  He  respects 
competence.  He  is  an  individualist  who  is 
always  challenging  himself,  and  who  will 
always  be  lonely.  He  has  one  consistent  per- 
sonality trait,  and  this  may  be  what  some 
people  don't  like:  to  go  through  with  any- 
thing he  starts,  and  through  to  the  end." 

"My  life  is  one  long  curve,  full  of  turning 
points.  Uke  Einstein,  I  feel  that  space  is 
curved,"  Pierre  Trudeau  said  recently  to  a 
visitor.  In  one  of  his  rare  moments  of  relaxa- 
tion on  a  working  day.  The  two  were  sitting 
at  lunch  in  the  three-story  rectangular  gray 
stone  house  at  24  Sussex  Drive,  Ottawa,  that 
is  the  official  residence  of  Canada's  Prime 
Ministers.  It  is  a  modest  house  In  a  lovely  set- 
ting of  lawns  and  rosebushes  and  petunia 
beds,  with  a  crab-apple  tree  in  the  garden, 
and  there  is  a  view  from  the  enclosed  sun 
porch  in  the  back  across  the  Ottawa  River  to 
the  Gatineau  Hills,  in  Quebec  Province,  and  a 
narrow  white  church  spire  in  the  Quebec 
town  of  Hull.  The  furnishings  of  the  resi- 
d:nce  are  those  of  a  middle-class  home: 
black  leather  and  brown  overstuffed  chairs 
in  a  small,  panelled  library;  chintz  couches 
around  a  fireplace  in  a  gray-carpeted,  gray- 
walled  lirtng  room;  and,  beside  a  window 
looking  out  on  the  river,  a  piano,  which 
former  Prime  Minister  Pearson  played  when 
he  thought  nobody  could  hear  him.  Mrs. 
Pearson's  taste  In  Interior  decorating  dom- 
inates the  rooms;  Prime  Minister  Trudeau 
has  changed  nothing  but  the  paintings,  on 
loan  from  the  National  Gallery.  He  shows  a 
marked  preference  for  Abstract  Expressionist 
works  by  Canadians,  and  especially  for  art- 
ists who  have  been  his  personal  friends, 
among  them  the  late  Paul-Emile  Borduas. 
Jean-Paul  Lemieux,  Alfred  Pellan,  and 
Micheline  Beauchemin,  creator  of  a  hand- 
some tapestry  rug  that  hangs  above  a  curv- 
ing staircase  In  the  hall. 

The  Prime  Minister  had  arrived  for  lunch 
at  one-thirty,  hall  an  hour  behind  sched- 
ule, bounding  into  the  room  with  a  broad 
smile  of  welcome,  looking  extremely  natty 
in  a  well-tailored  conservative  brown  suit,  a 
striped   tie,   and  a   blue  shirt  that  exactly 
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matched  his  eyes.  He  Is  a  slim,  athletic  man 
of  medium  height.  His  receding  brown  hair 
Is  Just  beglniuag  to  gray,  and  there  is  a 
small  bald  patchy  at  the  bade.  HU  features  are 
pleasantly  Irregular — high  cheekbones,  which 
give  his  face  n  faintly  Oriental  cast:  a 
slightly  aqulllni  nose;  and  a  large  mouth 
with  very  whlt(  ,  even  teeth.  His  eyes  are 
luminous,  and  o '  a  blue  so  brllUant  that  the 
effect  of  his  gaz*  is  startling  to  some  people, 
even  a  bit  frlghlenlng.  He  looks  at  one  with 
such  Intensity,  seeming  to  listen  with  his 
eyes,  that  the  oliject  of  his  attention  Is  apt 
to  feel  that  every  word  spoken  must  be  sig- 
nificant. 

The  Prime  MlUster  apologized  for  his  tar- 
diness, and  offered  his  visitor  a  cocktail.  He 
was  delighted  when  it  was  refused.  "Good!" 
he  said.  "Then  ^'e  can  go  right  In  and  eat." 
He  sat  down  at  :he  Ivmch  table  and  poured 
chilled  dry  white  wine  Into  small  cut-crystal 
glasses,  remarkicg  that  he  drank  very  little 
and  didn't  smokn  at  all.  "I'm  not  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  con  ;rol  of  physical  and  mental 
ability  that  drlnl  :lng  and  smoking  take  away 
for  what  they  give  in  return,"  he  said.  "I 
Jised  Xa  tell  myielf  that  smoking  Impaired 
the  njemory,  anc  In  time  I  believed  that  It 
did.  I  have  alwsys  thought.  Why  should  I 
lose  even  a  little  bit  of  my  memory,  since  it 
Is  not  all  that  giKxl?  Also,  In  my  early  boy- 
hood I  was  frailer  than  most  boys  and  I 
thought  I  had  to  be  more  careful.  I  still  have 
to  average  eight  hours"  sleep.  I  think  I  jvist 
have  to  have  that.  I  can  go  for  weeks  or 
months  on  five  hours  or  so  of  sleep,  as  I  did 
during  the  election  campaign,  but  afterward 
I  have  to  make  up  for  it  by  sleeping  twelve 
or  thirteen  houn." 

There  are  man]  Trudeaus  in  Canada  (more 
than  six  hundrec  are  listed  in  the  Montreal 
phone  book ) .  an  d,  according  to  the  P^lme 
Minister,  the  first  Trudeau  arrived  in  Can- 
ada from  Prance  In  either  1628  or  1632.  The 
Prime  Minister's  father,  Charles-6mlle,  who 
died  in  1935,  was  a  farmer's  son  who  was 
trained  as  a  law5er  and  became  a  very  suc- 
cessful businessman.  Pierre  Trudeau's  moth- 
er, who  Is  Ul  and  lives  in  retirement  In  Mon- 
treal, was  Grace  Elliot,  the  daughter  of  a 
Scottish  father  and  a  French- Canadian 
mother.  Pierre  1  rudeau  grew  up  sp>eaking 
both  English  and  French  at  home,  and  Is 
totally  bilingual,  but  he  believes  that  he 
writes  with  greater  precision  In  French.  In 
conversation,  he  is  soft-spoken  in  either 
language,  but  h(  is  also  a  superb  orator. 
He  speaks  vlbran  ;ly  in  French,  but  in  Eng- 
lish, when  he  is  tired,  his  voice  can  drop 
to  a  lifeless  mono  ;one. 

Trudeau,  whose  distaste  for  growing  older 
runs  to  a  vaguei  ess  about  his  birth  date, 
although  he  is  otterwise  precise  about  detail, 
was  born  on  Octoi  er  18,  1919.  He  has  an  older 
sister,    Suzette — a    shy    but    composed    and 
friendly  woman,  \  'ho  is  married  to  a  dentist 
In  Montreal  and   las  three  children — and  a 
brother.   Charles,   two  and  a  half  years  his 
]\mior.  Charles  is   quiet  and  sensitive,  and 
shares  with  his  brother  a  deep  love  of  the 
Canadian  wilderness.   An  architect  by  pro- 
fession, married  tut  childless,  Charles  Tru- 
deau is  an  experl    skier  and  swimmer,  and 
has  become  absort  ed  in  art,  music,  and  out- 
door living,  dwelling  in  a  woodland  area  in 
the  Laurentian  Mc  untalns  in  a  striking  mod- 
ern house  of  his  ov  'n  design.  Pierre  Trudeau's 
most  zealously  guarded  possession,  next  to 
his  time,  is  his  pilvacy.  which  also  Involves 
the  right  to  prlvac  r  for  his  immediate  family, 
with  whom  he  ha;  an  affectionate  relation- 
ship. Whenever  he  can.  he  slips  off  to  Mon- 
treal for  a  weekend   (he  Is  likely  to  stay  at 
a  different  hotel  ei  ich  time)  and,  after  Sun- 
day Mass,  pays  a  v  islt  to  his  mother.  During 
his     backbreaklng     coast-to-coast     election 
campaign  last  year,  he  managed  to  find  a 
telephone  every  n  ght  at  seven  o'clock  and 
call  her  up. 

Trudeau's  father,  who  is  said  to  have 
amassed  at  least  a  oiilllon  dollars — now  con- 
siderably   lncrease<l — from   service   stations. 


real  estate,  and  investments  that  Included 
an  amusement  park  and  a  basebsdl  club,  was 
a  sporty  extrovert,  whom  everyone  called 
Charlie.  Pierre  was  fifteen  when  his  father 
died.  In  the  curve  of  Trudeau's  life,  his 
friends  believe,  his  father's  death  produced 
a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  toward  his 
family,  which  he  still  feels. 

"My  father  taught  me  order  and  discipline, 
and  my  mother  freedom  and  fantasy."  the 
Prime  Minister  said,  beginning  the  first 
course  of  the  lunch — lentil  soup.  He  has  an 
expressive  face,  and  It  lights  up  as  he  speaks 
about  people  he  loves.  When  he  can,  he  likes 
to  lunch  informally  at  a  small  table  in  a  bay 
window  of  the  dining  room,  facing  the  garden 
and  the  view,  as  he  and  his  visitor  were  doing 
on  this  day.  The  dining  room  proper  is  a  large 
chamber  with  two  huge  crystal  chandeliers 
above  a  long,  handsome  mahogany  table, 
which  can  seat  twenty-two.  The  table  is  fre- 
quently filled,  because  Trudeau  likes  to  dis- 
cuss the  nation's  affairs  at  dinner  two  or 
three  nights  a  week. 

The  Prime  Minister  finished  his  soup  and, 
as  the  next  course  was  being  served,  said, 
"My  father  believed  in  things  done  well.  My 
mother  was  a  great  respecter  of  the  freedom 
of  her  children  and  was  always  prepared  to 
take  a  chance.  I  suppose  that  because  my 
father  gave  us  a  strong  disciplinary  base  I 
could  make  good  use  of  that  freedom.  If  I 
was  going  to  take  off  for  James  Bay,  for 
example,  she  would  say,  'So  long.  Have  a  nice 
trip,  and  don't  get  drowned.'  She  never  said, 
'Why  don't  you  work  or  study  instead?'  She 
Just  said,  "111  expect  you  back  when  I  see 
you.'  She  was  like  that  about  my  friends, 
too — never  said  I  couldn't  bring  someone 
home.  She  wasn't  always  off  to  parties,  didn't 
break  drown  and  weep,  never  took  things  too 
tragically,  never  imposed  her  wishes  on  us. 
She  left  her  children  free.  What  happened 
Is  that  my  parents  probably  lived  in  a  way 
that  I  found  sound  and  I  tended  to  imitate 
them.  They  didn't  preach." 

For  years.  Trudeau's  mother,  small,  deli- 
cate, elegant,  serene,  was  a  grande  dame  to 
those  who  saw  her  at  museums  and  concerts. 
During  the  Second  World  War,  when  there 
was  not  much  cultural  activity  In  Montreal, 
Pierre  and  Charles  Trudeau  regularly  Invited 
their   friends   to   Svmday-nlght  concerts   of 
classical  music  from  their  collection  of  rec- 
ords. "The  concerts  were  attended  by  forty 
or  fifty  people,  or  even  more,  most  of  them 
artists  and  writers."  Guy  Vlau,  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Gallery  In  Ottawa,  who 
has   known  Trudeau  since  they  were  both 
twelve,  recalled  recently.  "The  Trudeaus  were 
fond  of  music  and  wanted  to  share  it,  al- 
though Inviting  so  many  people  was  some- 
thing quite  new  for  such  a  reserved  family. 
Guests  sat  in  the  basement  playroom,  where 
the  record-player  was,  and  all  the  way  up 
the  stairs,  and  In  the  rooms  on  the  groxind 
floor,  where  the  boys  had  put  up  extra  speak- 
ers. We  were  all  very  serious,  not  social — It 
was  Just  for  music  lovers."  Another  friend 
remembers  that  Mme.  Trudeau  used  to  re- 
main on  the  second  floor  during  the  concerts 
but  would  come  down  later  to  say  hello: 
"She  would  drift  through  the  room,  looking 
as  if  she  weren't  listening  to  the  conversa- 
tion, and  then  suddenly  come  out  with  a 
remark  right  to  the  point."  he  said.  "She 
was  Intelligent,  very  clever,  and  the  most 
charming  person  you  can  Imagine.  She  waa 
something  like  Pierre.  We  always  suspected 
that  she  knew  a  lot  more  than  she  cared 
to  say." 

The  Prime  Minister's  mother  still  Uvea  in 
the  family  house,  on  McCulloch  Street,  off 
the  broad  Chemln  de  la  Cdte  de  Salnte- 
Catherlne,  In  the  Outremont  section  of  Mon- 
treal, which  is  an  old,  prosperous  residential 
area.  McCulloch  Street  climbs  an  extremely 
steep  hill,  which  levels  off  into  a  plateau  of 
large  bouses  and  spacious  grounds.  Very  few 
of  the  people  walking  or  pushing  bicycles  up 
the  hill  seem  to  know  where  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's family  house  is.  The  Trudeau  house 


Is  on  a  narrow  lot,  and  Is  smaller  than  the 
ones  surrounding  It — a  modest  structure  of 
brownish  brick,  with  an  old-fashioned  front 
porch.  The  interior  Is  conventional  early- 
nineteen-twentles,  except  for  several  paint- 
ings on  the  walls  In  the  downstairs  rooms 
by  Georges  Braque,  a  friend  and  neighbor  of 
Trudeau's  uncle  Gordon  Elliott,  a  landscape 
architect  who  once  lived  In  France.  The  only 
decoration  that  any  of  Trudeau's  friends  can 
remember  in  his  room  is  a  few  paintings, 
and  shelves  filled  with  books  from  floor  to 
celing.  "A  chair,  an  old  desk,  maybe  a  few 
souvenirs  from  tripe — otherwise  books  and 
more  books,"  says  Jacques  H6bert.  Until  a 
year  ago,  Trudeau  also  kept  a  flat  on  Sher- 
brooke  Street,  In  the  center  of  Montreal.  It 
was  a  one-room  kitchenette  apartment,  and, 
like  his  quarters  at  home.  It  had  a  Spartan 
quality.  "A  place  to  go,  with  a  lot  of  books 
there,"  Hubert  says.  "He  doesn't  like  luxury." 
A  mile  or  so  from  the  McCulloch  Street 
house — a  short  bicycle  ride  for  a  boy  In  his 
teens — are  the  big,  classical-style  cream- 
colored  brick  buildings  of  the  Jesuit  College 
de  Jean-de-Br6beuf .  which  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter attended  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
twenty,  leaving  with  a  B.A.  degree. 

"I  suppoee  the  man  who  most  influenced 
me  as  a  student  was  Father  Robert  Bernier. 
a  French  Canadian  from  Manitoba,"  the 
Prime  Minister  said,  a  warm  note  in  his 
voice.  He  had  Just  finished  second  helpings 
of  fish  souffle  and  of  cucumbers  with  sour 
cream  and  was  sitting  back  while  the  table 
was  cleared  for  dessert.  "Father  Bemler  was 
the  most  highly  cultivated  man  I  had  met, 
and  he  confirms  wtiat  I  am  always  saying — 
that  you  can  be  a  damned  good  French 
Canadian  outside  Quebec.  Bernier  waa  the 
man  who  talked  politics  to  me.  He  was  my 
teacher  of  letters — of  French  literature.  We 
used  to  go  to  school  six  days  a  week,  and  to 
Mass  on  Sunday,  so  school  was  almost  a  com- 
plete life,  even  for  day  students.  That 
Bernler's  mind  was  wonderful!  He  not  only 
made  you  study  the  right  works  but  incited 
you  to  read." 

"Pierre  must  have  been  sixteen  or  seventeen 
when  he  was  my  pupil,"  Father  Bernier  told 
a  visitor  not  long  ago.  "It  was  the  academic 
year  1936-37,  and  I  was  twenty-five.  In  the 
second  year  of  my  teaching."  Father  Bernier, 
now  fifty-eight,  who  left  Brebeuf  in  1939.  is 
a  philosopher  and  political  scientist  and  the 
author  of  books  on  International  politics.  He 
lives  in  Quebec  City,  where  he  is  the  rector 
of  Villa  Manrdse — a  comfortable  old  house 
set  back  from  the  street  behind  a  curved 
driveway — which  Is  a  Jesuit  retreat   house 
and  residence  for  priests.  Father  Bernier,  a 
quick-moving  man  with  a  firm  manner,  a 
ready  smile,  and  alert  eyes  behind  rimless 
glasses,  led  his  visitor  to  a  quiet  room  In  the 
Villa,  and  there,  after  lighting  a  cigarette,  he 
apologized  for  liis  English  and  settled  back 
in  his  chair  to  talk.  "Brebeiif  was  a  typical 
classical  school,  and  my  course  was  belles- 
lettres,"  he  began.  "There  were  about  fifty 
In  my  class,  and  the  Idea  was  to  train  a  boy's 
mind  and  personality  so  that  he  would  be 
ready  for  anything  and  would  learn  rapidly. 
It  was  quite  a  special  group,  and  Pierre  was 
one  of  the  best.  I  don't  present  myself  as 
knowing  him  Intimately,  but  I  saw  the  man 
emerge  from  the  boy.  Nothing  In  hla  thinking 
or  acting  surprises  me."  I  thought,  "A  boy 
like  that  will  be  a  leader.  But  Prime  Minister? 
No,  no,  I  wasn't  that  much  of  a  prophet!" 
Father  Bernier  asked  If  his  English  was 
clear  enough.  Reassured  that  it  was.  he  con- 
tinued, "We  were  very  close,  the  boys  and  I. 
Part  of  the  teaching  was  the  idea  of  meeting 
a  man,  of  getting  to  know  him  deeply.  I  was 
young  myself,  discovering  the  world  of  cul- 
ture and  America  at  the  same  time  they  did. 
We  passed  books  back  and  forth.  Literature, 
philosophy,    music,    painting — aU    went   to- 
gether. We  lamented  the  lack  of  museums  In 
Montreal,  but  we  got  acquainted  with  Ce- 
zanne, Renoir,  Degas,  Gauguin,  Manet,  van 
Gogh,  and  the  ultimate,  Picasso — and  even 
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the  sculptor  Malllol — through  reproductions 
in  books.  In  architecture,  we  bought  the 
books  of  Le  Corbusler.  Great  music  was  be- 
ginning to  be  heard  in  Montreal,  with  Wil- 
fred Pelletler  conducting  there.  We  wouldn't 
miss  any  concerts  If  we  could  help  It,  espe- 
cially if  they  Included  our  favorites — Faurd, 
Debussy,  Stravinsky.  And,  of  course,  there 
were  records.  All  this  was  a  bit  cut  off  from 
the  atmosphere  of  dally  life,  but  these  were 
the  sons  of  bourgeois,  and  didn't  have  money 
troubles,  so  they  could  throw  themselves  Into 
art  and  beauty.  Pierre  Trudeau  was  among 
the  most  enthusiastic,  and,  like  all  intelli- 
gent boys,  a  bit  avant-garde.  We  lived  In  a 
little  world  by  ourselves — no  television  yet, 
of  course,  and  the  social  conditioning  of  the 
families  kept  the  boys  from  being  much  in- 
terested In  political  change.  It  was  an  atmos- 
phere of  elation,  where  everything  waa  beau- 
tiful." 

Father  Bernier  leaned  forward  eagerly  in 
his  chair.  "I  also  gave  them  a  history  course," 
he  said.  "I  Insisted  not  only  on  facts  and 
dates  but  on  thoughts:  the  importance  of 
the  democratic  spirit  and  the  Idea  of  federal- 
Ism  as  a  way  of  having  political  unity  and 
cultural  differences  in  the  same  country — a 
pluralistic  society,  with  a  sense  of  the  uni- 
versal and  a  love  of  differences  for  them- 
selves, where  outside  all  the  differences  of 
nation,  religion,  sex,  color,  and  so  on,  a  man 
Is  a  man,  and  is  respected  as  such.  I  think 
the  boys  got  something  out  of  it.  In  addition, 
I  taught  them  French,  Greek,  and  Latin 
literature,  and  although  this  was  a  typical 
modem  French  culture — oh,  a  very  French 
atmosphere — it  was  open  to  other  streams  of 
thought,  like  Tagore,  the  Indiai  poet,  and 
outside  of  class  we  would  read  and  discviss. 
In  English,  Hemingway,  Faulkner,  Henry 
James,  Hawthorne,  and  Thoreau,  particularly 
wht.t  Thoreau  said  about  the  wilderness, 
which  was  very  appealing  to  Canadians.  We 
could  enter  easily  Into  the  mind  of  Locke, 
de  TocquevUle,  Acton,  Jefferson.  Our  little 
life  gave  the  boys  respect  for  the  rational, 
an  Instinctive  repulsion  against  the  rising 
Fascism  and  Nazism.  I  insisted  on  a  respect 
for  man-made  beauty.  I  Insisted  on  that. 
They  had  to  understand  that  our  real  men 
are  not  destroyers  but  builders — of  society, 
of  poetry  and  of  beauty — and  that  all  these 
things  are  Unked  together.  I  remember  re- 
citing a  phrase  from  Paul  Valery's  'Eupalinos, 
or  The  Architect":  'I  built  so  much  I  think 
I  finally  built  myself.'  I  used  to  give  the  boys 
Plato  as  a  model  of  Intellectual  courage — 
the  man  who  by  himself  caused  the  Greeks 
to  pass  from  a  mythical  to  a  rational  mode  of 
knowledge.  You  could  feel  that  Pierre  had 
this  kind  of  courage.  Even  eis  a  boy,  he  would 
say  what  he  thought  anyplace.  I  would  like 
to  use  a  French  word  about  Pierre — intelli- 
gent, which  Is  the  highest  praise.  And  if 
I  had  anything  else  to  note,  it  would  be  his 
deep  honesty — probite." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a 
priest  entered  with  a  steaming  coffeepot. 
Father  Bernier  poured  the  coffee,  then  ig- 
nored it.  His  mind  w«is  elsewhere.  "My 
father  studied  law,  was  stung  by  the  political 
fly,  and  passed  all  his  life  in  the  Manitoba 
Parliament.  He  was  very  French,  but  he  read 
extensively  in  English — everything  from 
Newman  and  Burke  to  Winston  Churchill — 
and  I  remember  hearing  him  make  a  speech 
and  thinking  he  had  a  political  outlook  that 
was  British.  Well,  Pierre  is  In  advance  of 
most  of  us.  He  Is  a  prototype  of  what  the 
French  Canadians  can  be  in  a  few  years,  if 
the  extremists  don't  get  the  upper  hand." 

Leaning  forward  again,  his  hands  pressed 
together,  he  said,  "I  will  explain.  The  social 
and  cultitral  personality  of  French  Canada 
has  four  components.  The  first  is  the  old, 
traditional  society,  whose  people  have  kept 
many  characteristics  of  Old  France  but  are 
Canadians  first,  dynamic  and  arrogant.  After 
the  British  conquest  in  1763,  when  economic 
and  political  power  passed  out  of  French 


hands,  French  Canada  became  a  country  of 
workers  and  peasants  under  the  guidance  of 
priests,  doctors,  and  lawyers,  with  the  church 
at  the  center  of  every  small  town,  and  with 
a  strong  emphasis  on  family  values.  The 
second  component  is  the  contact  with  mod- 
ern France  over  the  last  fifty  years.  French 
Canadians  have  made  trips  to  Europe  and 
have  bought  French  books,  and  when  Pierre 
was  a  boy  this  cultural  impact  was  great. 
The  third  component  Is  the  effect  of  the 
British,  through  business  contacts  and  par- 
liamentary institutions.  The  British  type  of 
democracy  has  affected  us  deeply,  for  we 
are  in  the  system,  now  more  than  ever.  The 
fourth  component,  the  impact  of  the  United 
States,  is  getting  more  Important  every  day. 
American  civilization  has  the  power  of  se- 
duction, and  our  young  people  are  more  and 
more  American  In  outlook.  So,  j'ou  see,  the 
French  Canadian  has  all  that  to  digest.  He 
wants  to  be  himself  in  his  bones  and  keep 
his  own  values,  and  he  fears  that  he  will 
lose  his  personality.  Pierre  has  assimilated 
and  dominated  these  differences.  He  has  the 
brilliance  of  the  French  intellectual,  the 
grave  manner  of  the  British  parliamentarian, 
and  the  dynamic  organization  and  efficiency 
of  the  American.  But  we  know  him  as  one 
of  us,  a  French  Canadian  who  likes  to  talk 
and  be  flippant  when  he  lets  himself  go." 

Father  Bernier  now  remembered  his  coffee 
and  drank  it.  "Pierre  has  taken  on  a  tre- 
mendous Job — keeping  this  country  to- 
gether," he  said.  "He  is  placing  very-efficient 
machinery  In  Ottawa,  and  his  great  strength 
in  building  will  to  a  certain  extent  correct 
his  own  intuitions,  which  are  not  Infallible. 
But  his  values  are  the  same  as  they  always 
were:  a  deep  respect  for  the  other  man.  a 
respect  for  things  beautiful,  a  revulsion 
against  anything  mediocre.  C'est  un  homme 
qui  a  des  grandes  exigences  envers  lui- 
meme — who  asks  much  of  himself — so  he 
has  a  right  to  ask  much  of  others." 

As  his  visitor  was  leaving.  Father  Bernier 
said,  "Even  as  a  boy,  Pierre  needed  a  sense 
of  dedication.  To  swallow  the  world  takes 
a  long  time,  and  he  started  by  getting  an  in- 
ternational background — preparing  himself 
for  anything  and  waiting  to  see  where  he 
could  best  go.  I  think  he  really  committed 
himself  to  Canada  with  the  magazine  Citi 
Libre.  We  had  the  Duplessis  government  in 
Quebec,  and  the  occasion  was  right.  The 
domination  of  the  clergy  over  political  mat- 
ters at  that  time  in  Quebec  was  detestable. 
They  had  been  the  most  learned  men  for  a 
couple  of  hundred  years,  and  everyone  had 
consulted  them,  but  then  they  became  detri- 
mental to  liberty  and  it  was  time  for  them 
to  step  back  into  the  religious  life.  Pierre 
thinks,  as  a  political  man  should,  about  the 
order  In  this  world.  Religion  is  something 
else;  it's  what  to  do  to  get  into  the  other 
world.'" 

"My  teachers  used  to  say  that  for  a  Catho- 
lic I  was  pretty  much  of  a  Protestant,'"  the 
Prime  Minister  told  his  luncheon  compan- 
ion. "I  believed  in  the  Protestants'  rule  of 
conscience,  and  that  you  must  not  delib- 
erately hurt  others.'"  He  had  been  eating  a 
dessert  of  stewed  peaches,  and  now  he  paused 
with  his  spoon  In  the  air.  "So  I  try  not  to 
hurt  people,  and  when  I  do  I  feel  it  is  a  sin. 
That"s  the  only  really  basic  sin — to  hurt 
others.  I  was  very  much  impressed  by  what 
George  Bernard  Shaw  said  about  Joan  In 
the  preface  to  his  play  about  her.  She  was 
the  kind  of  Catholic  I  probably  am.  What 
she  called  her  voices  I  call  my  conscience." 

The  magazine  Cite  Libre,  which  usually 
had  a  circulation  of  about  twenty-five  hun- 
dred, was  at  times  the  only  voice  In  Quebec 
openly  opposing  the  corrupt  Union  Nationale 
regime  of  Premier  Maurice  Duplessis,  the 
local  tyrant,  whose  government  was  in 
power  from  1936  to  1939  and  from  1944  to 
1960,  a  year  after  Duplessis's  death.  Citi  Libre 
was  founded  by  ten  men,  Trudeau  among 
them,  who  in  1950  put  up  twenty-five  dol- 


lars each  to  publish  five  hundred  copies  of 
the  first  issue,  but  the  guiding  hand  was 
that  of  the  distinguished  French-Canadian 
Journalist  G6rard  Pelletler.  Trudeau  has  a 
capacity  for  deep  and  lasting  friendship,  and 
his  relationship  with  Pelletler  and  Pelletler's 
wife,  Alec,  a  television  playwright.  Is  espe- 
cially close.  Nine  out  of  ten  times  when  Tru- 
deau feels  a  need  to  be  in  the  company  of 
friends,  he  goes  to  see  the  Pelletiers.  Gerard 
Pelletler  is  now  the  Secretary  of  State — a 
Cabinet  post  concerned  wiih  cultural  affairs, 
broadcasting,  education,  citizenship,  and 
elections.  Trudeau  is  said  to  feel  that  the 
success  of  his  Government  rests  on  Its  ability 
to  reform  the  Canadian  constitution,  to  in- 
clude, among  other  things,  a  provision  nam- 
ing both  French  and  English  as  the  official 
languages  of  Canada.  Equal  status  for  the 
two  languages  is  one  of  the  basic  principles 
of  Trudeau's  "Just  Society" — his  favorite,  if 
never  precisely  defined,  phrase  for  expressing 
his  ultimate  alms.  Parliament  Is  currently 
considering  the  Official  Languages  Bill,  which 
would  give  the  two  languages  this  status,  and 
enable  five  million  French  Canadians  in 
Quebec  and  a  million  in  the  other  provinces 
to  deal  with  the  federal  government  in 
French.  The  responsibility  for  applying  the 
law,  through  language  courses  lor  govern- 
ment employees,  will  rest  with  Secretary  of 
State  Pelletler. 

"I  was  nineteen  and  Pierre  not  yet  quite 
nineteen  when  we  met,"  Pelletler  told  a 
visitor  to  his  office  a  while  ago.  He  is  a  slight, 
dark  man  with  sharp  features  and  an 
amused,  urbane  air,  who  especially  seems 
to  emtKJdy  three  characteristics  common  to 
Trudeau's  circle  of  intimate  friends:  intel- 
ligence, humor,  and  warmth.  "He  came  from 
Outremont,  on  the  right  side  of  the  tracks, 
with  a  reputation  of  being  quite  a  person- 
nage,"  Pelletler  said,  "\ilne  was  a  modest 
background.  My  father  was  tr  railroad  em- 
ployee, and  we  were  eight  children.  I  was 
editor  of  an  Intercollegiate  youth-movement 
paper  that  circulated  throughout  the  pro- 
vince, while  Pierre  was  editor  of  the  paper 
at  his  aristocratic  school."  Pelletler  pulled 
at  his  ear  and  smiled.  "I  wrote  an  article 
challenging  other  student  editors  to  define 
themselves  and  say  where  they  were  going — 
whether  they  were  literary  or  performed  a 
function  in  their  environment,"  he  said. 
"Pierre,  exercising  his  sense  of  humor, 
wrote,  'We  went  down  to  the  basement,  put 
out  the  lights,  and  said,  "We  don't  know 
who  we  are,  and  we  must  find  out!"'  I 
thought  this  so  good  that  I  wanted  to  dis- 
cover who  wrote  it.  We  met.  and  I  liked 
lilm.  though  his  flippancy  disconcerted  me  a 
little.  But  he  was  obviously  so  intelligent." 

Pelletler  went  to  work  for  a  Catholic  youth 
movement,  and  TYudeau  took  a  law  degree  at 
the  University  of  Montreal.  He  graduated 
with  honors  in  1943,  and  then  went  south 
to  Harvard  for  a  Master's  degree  in  political 
economy.  The  really  close  relationship  be- 
tween Trudeau  and  Pelletler  began  in  Eu- 
rope, in  1946,  when  Trudeau  arrived  in  Paris 
to  study  at  the  £cole  des  Sciences  Politlques. 
'I  sensed  In  Pierre  an  Intellectual  capacity 
that  attracted  me  very  much."  Pelletler  said. 
"I  think  he  envied  me  a  certain  gift  for 
action.  I  was  more  Involved,  because  I  had 
to  earn  a  living,  and  was  working  in  an  in- 
ternational student  relief  agency.  He  w^is 
studying,  and  I  picked  his  brains  as  much  as 
I  could,  since  I  had  no  formal  training  in 
economics  and  politics."  The  next  year.  Pel- 
letler returned  to  Canada,  and  Trudeau  en- 
rolled at  the  London  School  of  Economics, 
where  he  studied  political  science  with  Har- 
old Laski. 

"What  a  fabulous  memory  that  Laski  had!" 
the  Prime  Minister  exclaimed.  Having  fin- 
ished his  dessert,  he  pushed  his  chair  back 
a  little  from  the  lunch  table.  "A  lot  of  guys 
thought  that  Lord  Acton  was  the  great 
forming  Influence  on  me,"  he  said.  "The 
truth  is  that  I  Uked  Acton's  approach  and 
several  of  his  essays  but  probably  read  less 
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of  him  than  s^tral  newspaper  people  study- 
ing his  lnfluen%  on  me  have  read  since — 
and  less  of  de  TocquevUle.  too.  Quite  frankly, 
I  didn't  read  da  TocquevUle's  entire  works, 
and  I  waa  well  liito  my  thirties  by  the  time 
I  found  confirmation  in  him  of  my  theories 
of  checks  and  oalances.  I  am  very  eclectic. 
I  can  quote  f romj  Plato  and  from  the  theories 
of  de  Tocquevllle  and  from  Montesquieu's 
'Laws,'  but  It  wi)uld  be  a  mistake  to  single 
any  one  of  thenj  out.  I  bet  many  people  In 
my  position  have  read  more  than  I  have  in 
the  field  of  hlstjory  and  economics.  I  have 
probably  read  mere  of  Dostoevski,  Stendhal, 
and  Tolstoy  than^the  average  statesman,  and 
less  of  Keynes.  IMIU,  and  Mau-x.  The  point 
I  am  making  Is  Ithat  I  am  not  a  scholar  of 
any  of  these  dliciplines.  I  haven't  read  as 
much  as  a  good  iconomlst.  and,  being  eclec- 
tic, I  have  done  a  lot  of  other  reading  and 
travelling." 

Trudeau  left  liOndon  in  1948  to  take  a 
year's  trip  aro  jnd  the  world — a  cours 
pratique.  Pellet!  >r  has  called  it.  Trudeau 
made  a  point  of  1  ravelling  to  unusual  places, 
and  of  melting  1  ito  the  stream  of  the  local 
popuUtlon  whenver  he  was.  Even  Jacques 
Jlebe?!,. with  whom  he  has  shared  many 
travel  experlencei .  is  continually  discovering, 
when  he  himself  is  about  to  depart  for  some 
out-of-the-way  place — Malaya,  say.  or  Bur- 
ma— that  Trudei  u  has  already  been  there 
and  can  give  hlia  a  few  addresses.  "Maybe 
the  face  of  the  'irorld  would  be  different  if 
Mao  Tse-tung  had  travelled  as  much  as 
Pierre — if  he  ha<  ,  for  instance,  camped  on 
Vancouver  Island  or  walked  in  the  woods  of 
Vermont,"  Heber  observed  recently.  "Pierre 
made  all  those  xlps  of  his  In  a  very  in- 
tense way." 

Hebert,  a  lively  generous  man  in  his  mid- 
forties,  met  Trudfau  for  the  first  time  twenty 
years  ago.  in  Montreal,  at  a  gathering  of 
travel  enthusiast  i  who  assembled  every  so 
often  to  talk  aboit  their  trips.  He  has  writ- 
ten many  travel  >ooks,  one  of  them  In  col- 
laboration with  Trudeau,  describing  a  Jour- 
ney they  made  together — a  sort  of  guided 
tour  of  China.  1  n  a  Chinese-government- 
sponsored  group,  in  the  fall  of  1960.  The 
book,  a  witty,  sh  arp-eyed  account  of  their 
travels,  entitled  "Two  Ir  nocents  in  Red 
China,"  has  latelj  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish and  reissued.  "Our  friendship  has  been 
of  the  humorous  t  ype.  telling  each  other  how 
awful  each  thought  the  other  was."  H6bert 
remarked.  "I  had  agreed  to  write  the  fancy 
descriptions  and  1  save  it  to  him  to  fill  in  the 
serious  economic  and  political  commentary, 
but  when  we  exclianged  what  we  had  writ- 
ten we  found  that,  for  fun.  each  had  writ- 
ten the  part  resei'ved  for  the  other.  It  was 
a  game — so  much  so  that  Pelletler,  reading 
the  book,  said.  That's  Pierre's'  when  it  was 
mine.  I  asked  Pi(  rre  if  he  wanted  to  read 
the  proofs  when  'Two  Innocents'  was  reis- 
sued, and  he  said  no.  so  I  said,  'You  are  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  I  don't  want  to  take 
on  the  responsibi  Ity.'  and  he  laughed  and 
said,  It's  O.K.  If  1  have  trouble,  I'll  say  you 
wrote  that  part.'  " 

The  Prime  Minister's  French  and  English 
speechwriters  hai  e  also  been  among  his 
travelling  companions.  He  met  his  English- 
language  speech^  rriter,  Tim  Porteous.  In 
Nigeria,  in  1957,  during  the  course  of  a  semi- 
nar organized  by  u  group  called  World  Uni- 
versity Service.  At  the  time,  Porteous  was  a 
graduate  student  at  McGlll  University,  and 
earlier  he  had  wr  tten  a  revue  lampooning 
the  government,  uhlcb  toured  the  country 
very  successfully.  Trudeau's  French  speech- 
writer,  Roger  Roll  and,  who  is  a  handsome 
man  with  a  cllppel  gray  beard,  was  a  school 
chum  of  his  in  Brebeuf  days,  and  for  many 
years  he  was  uncfflcially  in  charge  of  the 
practical  Joker  in  Trudeau's  nature.  "I  would 
initiate  the  practical  Jokes,  but  Pierre  has  so 
much  hiunor  that  le  would  fall  in  line,"  Hol- 
land said.  "Actually,  I  don't  know  a  more 
serious  man.  If  he  dives,  he  won't  dive  Just 


for  the  fun  of  it  but  will  try  to  Improve  hU 
technique.  At  twenty-two,  if  we  were  think- 
ing of  skiing,  be  would  first  have  to  discuss 
the  idea  with  himself  and  see  If  he  had  time 
for  it.  If  he  is  going  to  enjoy  himself,  he  has 
to  plan  for  it  ahead.  But  when  he  relaxes,  he 
surely  does  relax." 

When  Holland  and  Ttxideau  were  students, 
they   dreamed   up   an   Informal   association 
called  the  Agontzers.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion "How  are  you?"  they  would  say,  "Very 
bad."  and  fall  over  backward,  breaking  the 
fall  with  their  hands  Just  in  time.  This  made 
quite    an     impression    in     Montreal     living 
rooms.  During  the  Second  World  War.  Tru- 
dPiiu  and  his  friends  uneasily  took  no  part, 
along  with  many  other  French  Canadians,  in 
protest    against    English    Canada's    broken 
promises  concerning  conscription.  In  Quebec, 
after  the  First  World  War,  the  Liberals  never 
missed  an  opportunity  to  remind  people  that 
the    Conservatives    had    forced    conscription 
up>on  the  country  in  1917,  During  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  alter  much  soul-searching 
and    a    nationwide    plebiscite.    Parliament, 
under  the  Liberal  Government  of  Mackenzie 
King,  worked  out  a  compromise  whereby  a 
certain  number  of  men  could  be  conscripted 
for  service  within  Canada  but  only  volun- 
teers  would  serve  overseas.   Trudeau — who, 
his  friends  say,  was  longing  to  fight — felt  he 
could   not   betray   his   moral   position   as  a 
French  Canadian.  He  and  his  friends  used  to 
amuse  themselves  by  donning  German  hel- 
mets, goggles,  sabres,  and  boots  and  racing 
through    che    countryside   on   motor    bikes, 
scaring  people.  "Pierre  liked  to  dress  up  as  a 
German  spy  from  a  submarine  or  as  an  Army 
deserter,    and    he    loved    to    provoke    the 
Mounted  Police  when  they  rose  to  the  bait," 
a  friend  has  recalled,  "It  was  funny  once  or 
twice,  but  I  got  k)ored  and  I  asked  him  why 
all  the  fuss.  He  said  he  found  It  a  good  way 
to  develop  confidence  in  himself  and  to  learn 
to  control  the  circumstances  around  him.  I 
think  he  looked  on  it  as  a  form  of  training." 
Training  for  what?  Trudeau  was  following 
the  "Jesuit  mystique  of  wanting  to  have  the 
best  mind,  be  the  best  athlete,  develop  the 
greatest  will  power  and  the  strongest  charac- 
ter.   But    In    his    relationship    with    Gerard 
Pelletler — a  personal  application  of  Trudeau's 
philospohy  of  counterbalancing — he  was  be- 
ginning to  show  purpose.  It  was  Pelletler  who 
involved  Trudeau  in  his  first  political  action, 
and  the  two  men  have  been  involving  each 
ever  since — first  one  of  them  leading,  then 
the    other.    When    Pelletler    returned    from 
Europe  to  Montreal  in  1947,  he  went  to  work 
as   a   reporter   for   the   daily   newspaper   Le 
Devoir  and,  while  covering  a  strike,  renewed 
an    acquaintance    wltb    Jean    Marchand,    a 
prominent  Quebec  labor  leader  whom  he  had 
known   as   a   student.   Marchand  persuaded 
Pelletler   to  work  for  his  Confederation  of 
National   Trade   Unions,    and    by    the    time 
Trudeau  returned   from  Europe  in  1949  he 
found  Pelletler  totally  Involved  In  a  bitter 
strike  by  five  thousand  asbestos  workers  at 
mines  in  Thetford  and  Abestos,  Quebec.  The 
strike  was  as  much  against  the  oppressive 
Duplessis    government    and    the    repressive 
elements  in  the  Church  as  it  was  against  the 
mines,  which  were  run  by  a  Canadian  sub- 
sidiary of   the   Johns-Manvllle   Corporation. 
"Pierre  Joined  us,"  Pelletler  recalls.  "He  had 
grown   a  beard,  which  was  blond,  and   the 
miners  christened  him  St.   Joseph.  We   de- 
cided then  that  something  should  be  done 
about  Quebec,   and  out  of   this   came   Cite 
Libre,   in   which   we  hoped   to  develop   our 
ideas.   Pierre,  more   easily  than  any  of  the 
rest  of  us,  could  have  escaped  and  had  a 
brilliant    career    anyplace    as    a    writer    or 
teacher.  We  were  the  first  generation  to  say, 
'God  damn  it,   we'll  stay  home  and  change 
the  place.'  " 

Marchand  was  Impressed  by  Trudeau,  and 
offered  him  a  Job.  Trudeau  said  he  did  not 
want  to  be  confined  by  a  permanent  job, 
but  from  time   to  time  he  worked  for  the 


union  confederation  free,  representing  it  in 
negotiations  with  the  aluminum  industry 
and  with  the  paper  and  textile  Industries. 
Marchand,  Pelletler,  and  Trudeau  saw  each 
other  constantly  for  years,  and  the  associa- 
tion finally  brought  them,  with  Marchand  in 
the  lead,  up  Ottawa's  Parliament  Hill,  where 
they  became  known  to  English  Canadians 
as  the  Three  Musketeers,  or  the  Three  Wise 
Men,  and  to  French  Canadians  as  the  Three 
Doves,  or  the  Three  Virgins  of  Canadian 
Politics. 

"Citi  Libre  was  a  curious  affair,"  Pelletler 
has  sold.  "We  would  meet  every  week,  and 
anyone  who  had  written  an  article  read  It 
to  the  others  for  criticism.  This  Is  why  the 
publication  came  out  so  irregularly — Just 
whenever  we  had  time.  In  1949,  Pierre  had 
gone  to  Ottawa  as  an  economic  adviser  to 
the  Privy  Council,  but  he  came  back  to 
Montreal  every  weekend  for  meetings  to 
plan  Citi  Libre,  and  it  was  at  those  meet- 
ings that  I  discovered  his  ability  to  com- 
municate his  knowledge  and  ideas  to  others. 
He  had  such  a  natural  superiority  over  all 
of  us  in  the  international  field,  and  we  also 
discovered  how  far  he  had  gone  In  evolving 
political  ideas  for  FVench  Canada — and  for 
the  rest  of  Canada,  too.  The  meetings  were 
quite  Informal.  We  brought  our  wives,  and 
Pierre  brought  his  girl  friends.  I  would 
preside,  and  he  would  get  very  Impatient  if 
I  tolerated  any  digressions.  He  Is  exactly  the 
same  at  Cabinet  meetings  now — strict,  but 
in  a  nice  way.  He  has  a  particular  gift  for 
bringing  the  conversation  back  to  the  sub- 
ject without  offending." 

Tact  Is  not  always  Trudeau's  strong  point. 
Ren^  Levesque,  a  leading  Separatist,  is  a 
member  of  the  Quebec  Parliament  who  left 
the  Liberal  Party  in  1967  to  help  s1;art  Le 
Parti  Qu6b6cois.  L^vesque's  group  wants  to 
separate  Quebec  from  the  rest  of  Canada, 
with  which  it  would  coexist  under  vague 
economic  and  defense  arrangements,  "I  re- 
member the  first  time  I  met  Pierre,  because 
I  got  a  bit  of  the  Pierre  Trudeau  arrogance," 
L6vesque,  who  was  a  well-known  Journalist 
before  he  became  a  politician,  has  recalled. 
"I  had  come  back  from  overseas  and  was 
working  for  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Cor- 
pwration.  Pelletler,  who  was  trying  to  get 
guys  interested  in  starting  Citi  Libre,  intro- 
duced us,  remarking  to  Trudeau,  'Maybe  we 
can  get  him,'  to  which  Trudeau  replied, 
without  looking  at  me,  'Teab,  but  can  he 
write?'  It  would  have  been  better  If  he  bad 
looked  at  me  and  said,  'Can  you  write?'  This 
Is  i>art  of  the  trouble  with  Pierre." 

Trudeau  is  genuinely  sorry  to  have  hurt 
L^vesque's  feelings.  "I  Just  meant  It  as  a 
joke,"  he  said  recently,  "It  was  my  way  of 
complimenting  him." 

Trudeau  spent  two  years  working  for  the 
Privy  Council  in  Ottawa.  When  he  had  to 
wait  in  the  anterooms  of  sujjeriors,  he  would 
walk  around  on  his  hands,  for  exercise.  He 
was  too  far  down  in  the  bueaucratic  hier- 
archy to  be  given  credit  for  his  work  on  any 
published  reports,  but  he  did  some  of  the 
historical  research  for  conferences  held  to 
explore  ways  of  amending  the  federal  con- 
stitution. He  also  had  an  apprentice  in  the 
complexities  of  federal-provincial  relation- 
ships. In  a  footnote  in  his  recent  book,  he 
records  that  in  1960,  at  the  request  of  the 
Privy  Council,  "I  made  a  summary  of  exist- 
ing federal-provincial  cooperative  arrange- 
ments, which  covered  more  than  fifty  pages." 
After  leaving  Ottawa,  Trudeau  worked  as 
a  labor  lawyer,  travelled  extensively,  and 
wrote  for  Citi  Libre  and  about  his  travels  for 
the  daily  press.  He  also  edited,  and  partially 
wrote  a  book  entitled  "La  Greve  de  I'Aml- 
ante"  ("The  Asbestos  Strike"),  a  complete 
study  of  the  1949  walkout,  a  momentous 
event  In  Quebec.  The  book  descril^es  how, 
dvurlng  the  hundred  and  thirty-five  days  that 
the  strike  lasted,  the  government,  backed  by 
the  reactionary  wing  of  the  Church,  fought 
a  viclotu   battle  against  the   workers.  The 
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strike  was  a  ttirning  point  in  Quebec  his- 
tory, because,  for  the  first  time,  people  en- 
gaged in  what  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Quiet  Revolution — the  fight  for  Quebec's 
freedom — became  aware  of  their  identity  and 
their  combined  strength.  "La  Greve  de  I'Aml- 
ante,"  a  collaborative  effort  Involving  schol- 
ars, lawyers,  union  officials,  and  Journalists — 
Including  Pelletler — was  published  in  1956. 
Trudeau  wrote  an  exhaustive  first  chapter, 
about  Quebec's  backwardness  and  immobil- 
ity, and  he  also  wrote  the  last  chapter,  a 
summing  up.  That  same  year,  he  also  helped 
form  Le  Rassemblement,  an  organization  of 
people  from  every  political  party  whose  pri- 
mary aim  was  to  get  rid  of  Duplessis.  Le  Re- 
assemblement  lasted  three  years,  during 
which  It  acquired  many  ant&gonlsts,  among 
them  members  of  f.  Socialist  group  called  the 
New  Democratic  Party,  or  N.D.P.  Although 
Trudeau  has  worked  closely  with  the  N.D.P,, 
he  partly  blames  It  for  killing  Le  Reasemble- 
ment.  The  N.D.P.  men,  for  their  part,  regard 
Trudeau  as  a  deserter,  pointing  out  that  In 
1963  he  was  campaigning  for  a  close  N.D.P. 
friend,  Charles  Taylor,  in  the  very  consti- 
tuency in  which,  running  as  a  Liberal,  he 
defeated  him  two  years  later,  and  also  in 
1963  was  attacking  Liberal  Prlmi  Minister 
Pearson — who  had  won  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
in  1957 — as  "Le  D^froque  de  la  Paix"  ("The 
Unfrocked  Priest  of  Peace")  for  permitting 
nuclear  warheads  on  Canadian  soil  when  he 
had  previously  opposed  them. 

"Quite  frankly,  I  didn't  enter  the  N.D.P. 
in  earlier  years  because  I  was  not  ready  to 
make  up  my  mind,  and  later  I  didn't  believe 
In  It,  because  the  Ideology  was  wrong,"  the 
Prime  Minister  said.  "It  was  a  basic  differ- 
ence of  orientation.  In  those  days,  the  N.DJ'. 
didn't  think  It  was  Impwrtant  to  do  any- 
thing In  Quebec.  They  were  all  for  the  Ot- 
tawa boys,  and  the  Ottawa  boys  won.  We 
said,  'We  have  to  reform  Quebec  before  go- 
ing on  to  Ottawa.'  So  we  disagreed.  Iron- 
ically, a  lot  of  people  who  were  fighting  us 
then  because  we  gave  too  much  Importance 
to  Quebec  have  since  become  Separatists,  or 
at  least  want  special  status  for  Quebec.  In 
other  words,  the  swing  went  full  circle." 

At  the  time  Trudeau  left  Ottawa,  he 
hoped  to  teach  at  the  University  of  Mont- 
real— a  logical  but  not  a  realistic  ambition 
in  Duplesslss  Quebec.  Trudeau  was  barred 
from  the  faculty  of  the  university  for  ten 
jrears,  or  until  two  years  after  the  death  of 
Duplessis.  When  his  supporters  pressed  for 
action,  the  university  authorities  always  had 
a  handy  collection  of  excuses:  they  were 
afraid  he  might  stir  up  the  students  to  re- 
bellion; that  he  was  a  Communist  or  a  So- 
cialist; or  that,  anyway,  he  was  a  dilettante, 
who  would  stay  for  six  months  and  then  go 
off  somewhere  on  a  trip. 

"It  became  a  cliche  to  call  me  a  dilettante, 
Just  because  I  didn't  live  on  the  same 
rhythm  as  other  people,"  the  Prime  Minister 
said  Impatiently.  He  was  clearly  aimoyed;  his 
eyes  were  ley  blue.  "Just  because  I  wasn't 
in  court  or  teaching  every  day,  people  didn't 
realize  that  I  worked.  Many  of  my  friends 
didn't  even  realize  that  I  had  an  office.  I 
wotild  be  working  for  a  trade  union,  or  I 
would  go  off  for  six  months,  and  they  didn't 
Know  I  had  written  three  articles,  or  a  third 
of  'L'Amlante,'  while  I  was  away.  I  wasn't 
married  and  settled  down,  and  I  wasn't 
showing  up  to  toot  my  horn.  I  was  work- 
ing much  harder  than  any  of  the  people  who 
called  me  a  dilettante.  If  a  person  works  In 
an  office  from  nine  to  five,  plays  golf  at  a 
country  club,  and  spends  his  weekends  In 
the  country,  he  Is  not  a  dilettante.  But  if 
he  Is  reading  or  writing  sixteen  hours  a  day 
and  not  doing  things  that  people  can  see, 
he  Is  a  dilettante.  They  say  this  about  artists, 
who  do  not  go  to  work.  TTiey  Imagine  them 
up  In  an  attic  sleeping  with  the  models, 
when  actually  they  may  be  painting  ten  or 
twelve  pictures." 

After  the  end  of  the  Duplessis  regime, 
Trudeau  was  Invited,  with  what  he  has  de- 


scribed as  "almost  Indecent  haste,"  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Montreal  faculty.  Two 
departments  wooed  him — Political  Science 
and  Law.  Jean  Beetz,  a  professor  of  con- 
stitutional law,  who  Is  now  dean  of  the  Law 
School  and  one  of  the  Prime  Minister's  prin- 
cipal advisers  on  constitutional  reform,  had 
at  the  time  Just  become  director  of  a  new 
Public  Law  Research  Institute,  and  Trudeau 
was  one  of  his  first  appointments.  "Another 
department  wanted  him,  too,"  Dean  Beetz 
has  said,  "so  we  both  did  approsuih  him  with 
haste.  He  chose  to  come  to  the  Faculty  of 
Law."  When  Trudeau  was  asked  to  list  his 
academic  credentials  after  Joining  the  fac- 
ulty, he  wrote  down,  among  other  things, 
"Brown  Belt" — the  award  given  to  Judo 
students  who  achieve  the  second-highest 
degree  of  proficiency. 

Trudeau  enjoyed  teaching,  although  he  has 
described  the  university  atmosphere  as 
"rather  sterile,"  He  is  still  technically  on 
leave,  and  listed  in  the  university  catalogue  as 
associate  professor  of  law  and  member  of  the 
Research  Institute.  In  his  field,  which  was 
human  rights,  he  was  a  provocative  lecturer, 
and  he  encouraged  students  to  come  to  his 
office  before  and  after  lectures  to  talk.  As 
Prime  Minister,  he  thoroughly  enjoys  ques- 
tion-and-answer  sessions  with  university 
students,  and  will  more  readily  make  that 
kind  of  public  appearnce  than  any  other. 
He  was  a  demanding  teacher,  challenging  his 
students  and  growing  impatient  with  any 
who  hadn't  done  their  homework?  and  he 
was  a  controversial  figure  on  the  campus. 
Many  students  at  the  university  are  radical, 
which  in  Quebec  means  Separatist.  The  non- 
conformist aspect  of  Trudeau's  personality 
placed  him  to  the  left  of  center  in  some 
people's  eyes,  but  because  he  was  a  federalist, 
who  wanted  Canada  to  remain  united,  the 
out-and-out  Separatists  regarded  him  as  a 
reactionary. 

Actually,  Trudeau's  political  philosophy  Is 
thoroughly  pragmatic,  and  whenever  a  need 
or  an  opportunity  arises  to  practice  what  he 
teaches  he  Jumps  right  in.  Never  does  he  do 
this  more  eagerly  than  In  defense  of  an  old 
friend.  In  1956,  Jacques  Hubert,  who  is  a 
passionate  clvll-liberterian,  became  con- 
vinced that  a  Canadian  named  WUbert  Coffin 
had  been  unjustly  executed  for  the  murder 
of  three  American  hunters,  killed  In  1953  in 
the  Gaspe  region.  Hebert  set  out  to  prove 
Coffin's  innocence,  and  wrote  a  book  in 
which  he  accused  the  Quebec  government 
of  murdering  him.  The  goveriunent  re- 
sponded by  setting  up  a  Royal  Conmilsslon 
of  Inquiry.  H6bert  voluntarily  spent  five  days 
a  week  for  a  year  before  the  Commission  In 
Quebec  City,  but  it  Issued  a  rejKirt  unfavor- 
able to  him,  whereupon  he  was  charged  by 
the  government  with  contempt  and  was  sud- 
denly clapped  Into  Jail.  Trudeau,  who  had 
given  him  legal  help  during  the  Inquiry, 
got  him  out  on  bail,  and  H6bert  eventually 
won  his  case.  "It  was  a  crazy  thing  for  me 
to  do,  to  start  a  fight  without  money  or 
means."  Hubert  said  recently,  sitting  in  a 
small  upstairs  office  of  his  publishing  firm 
on  the  Rue  Salnt-Denls,  In  the  old  part 
of  Montreal.  "Pierre's  office  was  nearby,  and 
we  used  to  eat  In  a  very  simple  restaurant 
on  the  corner — really  quite  a  poor  one.  You 
certainly  wouldn't  take  a  girl  there — certainly 
not.  Well.  Pierre  is  the  kind  of  a  man  who 
won't  pick  up  the  check  lor  his  friends — 
even  if  it  Is  only  a  dollar  and  a  half — 
because  it  would  destroy  a  kind  of  dignity 
in  their  relationship.  But  when  one  of  those 
friends  Is  In  real  difficulty,  he  will  discreetly 
lend  him  thousands.  Pierre  was  the  first  to 
offer  his  services,  even  though  he  was  not 
altogether  happy  about  some  of  the  things 
I  had  put  In  my  book,  because  they  were 
difficult  to  prove.  When  I  went  to  Quebec 
City  for  the  Inquiry,  he  said,  'I  want  to  rep- 
resent you,  but  I  am  a  clvU.  not  a  criminal, 
lawyer,  and  your  case  won't  be  completely 
secure  with  me.'  For  my  pvX.  I  didn't  want 
him  thrown  out  of  his  teaching  job  after 


he  had  waited  so  long  for  it,  so  we  engaged 
a  very  fine  criminal  lawyer.  Even  so,  Pierre 
came  as  often  as  he  could  to  Quebec  City 
the  first  month,  and  his  presence  gave  me 
quite  a  lot  of  prestige.  And,  on  the  last  day, 
he  came  and  sat  down  with  me,  to  show  the 
Commission,  and  the  public,  he  was  there. 
When  I  was  thrown  Into  jail  in  Quebec  City, 
Pierre  came  running  after  me,  right  up  to 
my  cell  door.  He  laughed  and  said,  'Look  at 
you  here.  In  your  Jailbird  costume!"  He 
helped  to  plead  my  case  before  the  Judge 
during  both  the  government  suit  and  my 
appeal,  and  he  was  marvelous." 

Most  French-Canadian  intellectuals  would 
rather  meet  than  sleep — or,  possibly,  eat. 
Their  solution  lor  any  pressing  political 
problem  Is  immediately  to  call  a  meeting.  In 
1963,  sporadic  bombings  by  Separatists  in  the 
streets  of  Montreal  Inspired  Trudeau  and  six 
younger  men,  who  were  groping  for  a  con- 
structive approach  to  the  growing  Canadian 
disunion,  to  hold  a  series  of  Frlday-nlght 
meetings.  There  were,  besides  Trudeau.  three 
university  professors,  a  psychoanalyst,  and 
two  lawyers — one  of  whom  was  Marc  La- 
londe,  now  the  Prime  Minister's  chief  aide 
and  principal  political  adviser.  Lalonde  had 
met  Trudeau  briefly  in  1949,  when  he  sought 
advice  from  him  on  whether  to  studi?  law 
or  social  science,  but  he  did  not  really  come 
to  know  Trudeau  until  1960,  which  was  when 
Lalonde  began  writing  for  Cite  Libre.  The 
Friday-night  meetings  produced  a  four-page 
document  entitled  "Manifesto  for  the  Na- 
tion," which  was  published  in  the  Montreal 
Star  on  May  14,  1964.  A  rebuttal  of  the 
Separatist  position,  it  was  a  scathing  de- 
nunciation of  economic  and  political  condi- 
tions in  Canada.  By  the  time  the  "Manifesto" 
appeared,  Marchand,  Pelletler,  and  Trudeau 
were  already  considering  their  triple  march 
toward  Ottawa. 

Trudeau's  ascendancy  was  a  political  ac- 
cident. It  came  about  because  Marchand  de- 
clined to  run  as  a  candidate  for  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Liberal  Party  when  Pearson 
announced  his  Intention  to  resign,  In  Decem- 
ber, 1967.  Marchand's  prestige  in  Quebec  as 
a  labor  leader  had  brought  him  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  national  leaders  of  the  Party, 
who  were  looking  for  a  French  Canadian 
capable  of  holding  the  country  together  after 
Pearson  stepped  down.  If  he  had  chosen 
otherwise.  Jean  Marchand  might  very  pos- 
sibly be  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  to- 
day. A  slight,  gray-haired  man  of  fifty  with 
a  small  mustache  and  glasses,  he  is  gentle- 
looking,  despite  his  reputation  as  a  tough 
labor  leader.  He  is  a  worldly,  humorotis  per- 
son, very  Gallic  and  down-to-earth.  In  Tru- 
deau's Government,  he  is  Minister  for  Re- 
gional Economic  Expansion,  which  means 
that  he  is  in  charge  of  plans  to  bring  Can- 
ada's depressed  areas  into  Trudeau's  Just 
Society.  In  his  office,  Marchands  recently 
traced  for  a  visitor  the  events  that  brought 
him  and  Pelletler  and  Trudeau  to  national 
prominence.  He  seemed  noticeably  fatigued; 
his  health  Is  said  to  be  precarious. 

"Pierre  and  Gerard  were  not  very  well 
known,  and  they  insisted  I  t«  the  one  to 
make  the  decision  to  enter  politics,"  Mar- 
chand began.  "They  .-iaid  they  would  follow 
if  I  made  up  my  mind.  In  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1963,  Pearson  v;anted  me  to  run  for 
Parliament.  Things  in  French  Canada  were 
becoming  worse  and  worse,  and  we  thought 
it  essential  lor  the  new  generation  of  French 
Canadians  to  become  involved  in  federal 
politics.  I  made  it  a  condition  that  Trudeau 
and  Pelletler  join  me,  Pearson  and  his  peo- 
ple were  a  little  reluctant,  but  they  agreed. 
I  was  convinced  that  one  French  Canadian 
In  Ottawa  alone  would  be  destroyed — that 
there  needed  to  be  several  of  us.  And  I  think 
it's  still  true." 

Marchand  shifted  in  his  chair  and  sighed. 
"We  three  were  opposed  to  having  American 
nuclear  weapons  established  in  Canada.  A 
few  weeks  before  the  election,  Pearson 
changed  blfi  mind  and  announced  he  'would 
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accept  such   weaQons  on   Canadian  soil,  so 
we  refused  to  runl  The  Liberals  were  elected 
as  a  minority  Government,  and  everything 
seemed   to   be   disintegrating.   In  November. 
1966.    there    was    another    general    election. 
Again  Pearson  Insisted  that  I  run."  Marchand 
closed  his  eyes  fon  a  second,  then  continued, 
"The    nuclear   warheads   were    no   longer   a 
public  Issue.  80  I  imade  the  same  condition. 
;  I  said,  'ni  run  It  you  accept  Trudeau  and 
4  Pelletler.'  Pearson' s  people  were  again  reluc- 
f  tant.  but  finally  succeeded  In  getting  them 
ridings — constituencies  In  which  to  run.  For 
Pierre,   they   ch06<    Mount  Royal,  a  suburb 
of  Montreal.  We  were  all  elected.  Right  away 
I  became  Minister  of  Manpower  and  Immigra- 
tion. I  started  working  at  once  to  get  min- 
isterial offices  for  the  others."  He  paused  and 
toolt   a  sip  of   water.   "So  In   January.   1966, 
Pierre  was   appointed  Parliamentary  Secre- 
tary to  the   Prime   Minister."  he  continued. 
"This  was  a  very  difficult  step  for  Pearson 
to  take,  because  Pierre  had  been  so  critical 
of  him  a   couple    of  years  earlier,  and  the 
reaction  In  the  ca  icus  of  the  Liberal  Mem- 
bers   of    Parliament    was    violent.    Some    of 
them  ^aTd  that  Pie  rre  was  not  a  Liberal  and 
the  Party  shouldn';  have  accepted  him.  Well, 
In  the  spring  of  19' i7.  the  Minister  of  Justice 
retired,  and  I  thought  that  afforded  a  good 
opportunity    to   pu  t   Pierre   in   the    Cabinet. 
After  a  few  weeks,  Mr.  Pearson  agreed,  and 
there  was  a  secon  1  violent  reaction  in  the 
Liberal  caucus."  he  smiled.  "In  December, 
the  Prime  Ministei  told  his  Cabinet  that  he 
Intended  to  resign  is  soon  as  a  qualified  suc- 
cessor could  be  ch(6en.  A  few  friends  in  the 
Cabinet  had  been   neetlng  together,  includ- 
ing Trudeau  and    ne.  We  were  looking  for 
a  prospective  lead(  r.  They  were  unanimous 
that  I  should  run.  No  one  mentioned  Pierre 
Trudeau's  name."  He  laughed  softly. 

"That  December.  Pierre  introduced  his  bill 
on  divorce  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
made  such  a  big  case  for  it  that  almost 
overnight  he  becar  le  a  public  figure.  I  had 
always  been  the  pn  ispective  candidate,  but  I 
had  always  refusec  .  I  am  deeply  rooted  In 
Quebec,  and  I  see  tl  lat  fact  as  deeply  danger- 
ous, because  as  1  'rime  Minister  I  would 
have  to  represent  he  whole  of  Canada.  So 
I  had  a  conversatio  i  with  Pierre.  I  said.  'The 
situation  is  changl:  ig,  and  you  have  become 
a  potential  candle  ate'."  Marchand  stirred 
restlessly.  "Pierre  refused,"  he  continued. 
"He  said,  'It's  not  the  reason  we  came — to 
take  over  the  Pari  y  and  the  government,' 
and  he  said  we  had  plenty  of  tln.e.  I  said 
to  him,  'In  politics,  there  Is  the  opportunity. 
and  If  we  miss  It  t  may  not  recur."  Pierre 
left  for  Tahiti  ovei  the  Christmas  holidays 
for  some  scuba  dl'  ing  with  Tim  Porteous, 
and  I  left  for  a  vai  ation  in  Florida.  I  came 
back  before  I  had  ntended,  to  gather  sup- 
port for  Pierre.  Tl:  en  Pierre  had  a  second 
chance  to  reach  t  tie  Canadian  public — as 
Minister  of  Justice  )  it  the  first  of  the  federal- 
provincial  conferen  :es  on  constitutional  re- 
form. He  performed  there  particularly  well." 
Marchand  smiled  jnct  appeared  to  relax. 
"There  was  no  doulit  in  my  mind  then  that 
he  was  a  serious  (andidate.  What  he  had 
been  lacking  six  mc  nths  before  he  now  had. 
Besides,  he  was  in  elligent.  a  good  lawyer, 
a  good  economist,  perfectly  bilingual, 
healthy,  rich,  young,  and  a  bachelor.  The 
Liberal  Party  in  Montreal  was  still  hesitant, 
but  the  'Draft  Trud  lau'  movement  increased 
in  strength.  Pierre  1  ormally  became  a  candi- 
date on  a  Thursday  night  In  February  when 
a  group  of  VIS  met  i;  i  his  office  In  the  Parlia- 
ment Buildings.  Pie  Te  took  out  a  large  trick 
coin  and  flipped  It,  and  then,  without  look- 
ing at  how  It  had  c<  (me  up.  said,  'O.K.!'  And 
we  started  the  show." 

Marchand  went  c  n.  "Pierre  makes  a  very 
good  Prime  Minister  He  works  very  hard  and 
is  very  responsible,  and  he's  got  a  lot  of 
support  among  the  j  eople.  That  surprised  me 
at  first.  But  I  thins  he  performed  well  on 
TV.  and  I  think  he  t  as  a  personal  magnetism 
we  didn't  notice,  because  we  were  too  near 


him.  The  goals  we  wanted  to  attain  when 
we  c8Lm«  to  Ottawa  were  to  Integrate  Quebec 
Into  the  federal  government  and  show  that 
French  Canada  can  achieve  something  with 
Ottawa  if  everyone  works  hard  and  consents 
to  play  the  game,  to  get  rid  of  dangerous 
regional  disparities,  and  to  have  some  kind 
of  clvll-rlghta  bill  enact«d.  Well,  it's  still  not 
certain  we  can  achieve  all  of  them.  But  Pierre 
Is  tougher  than  Pearson.  He's  highly  disci- 
plined. He's  refreshing,  too.  After  the  Liberal 
Party  Convention,  we  went  to  Florida  to 
work  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  he  said.  "Let's  go  for  a  swim.'  He  started 
diving — he  dives  very  well — and  people  asked, 
Wlwys  that  man?"  And  I  said,  "The  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada."  and  they  said,  'Ha.  ha!' 
They  dldnt  believe  a  Prime  Minister  could 
be  such  a  good  diver." 

"I  began  to  think  about  the  Uberals  as  a 
possibility  when  we  founded  Le  Rassemble- 
ment.  and  a  few  years  later  I  was  urging 
people  to  vote  Liberal,"'  the  Prime  Minister 
said.  "FYlends  made  an  effort  to  have  me  ac- 
cepted as  a  parliamentary  candidate  of  the 
Uberal  Party  in  1960.  but  the  leaders  didn't 
want  me.  Later.  Levesque  entered  the  Party 
and  tried  to  draw  In  Marchand.  Pelletler,  and 
me.  The  Party  told  him  no.  The  main  reason 
was  our  attack  on  Mr.  Pearson's  reversal  of 
his  nuclear  stand  In  1963.  I  happen  to  be 
against  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  arms. 
If  we  p>ermlt  them,  why  couldn't  the  Cubans 
have  theirs — and  everyone  else  who  desires 
them?  The  Liberal  Party  had  committed  It- 
self to  no  warheads  since  1958,  and  Mr.  Pear- 
son reversed  their  stand  without  broad  con- 
sultation within  the  Party.  I  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  way  he  did  it.  As  for  Pear- 
sons  nuclear  policy,  in  time  he  and  I  put 
our  differences  aside.  We  both  felt  that  now 
he  was  taking  me  and  I  was  taking  him  for 
better  or  worse.  This  was  true  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  too."  He  added,  smiUng,  "The  coin  I 
tossed  was  a  great  big  green-and-red  one 
given  me  by  Pearson's  Secretary  of  State, 
Judy  LaMarsh,  in  a  Cabinet  meeting.  It  said 
"Yes"  on  the  green  side  and  'No'  on  the  red 
one.  She  was  telling  me  to  make  up  my  mind 
to  run  or  not  to  run.  But  at  the  meeting 
where  I  tossed  the  coin  I  had  already  made 
up  my  mind.  I  had  done  that  a  day  or  so 
earlier,  while  walking  around  the  Parliament 
Buildings  until  two  o'clock  In  the  morning. 
How  did  I  make  up  my  mind?"  He  stopped 
smiling.  He  seemed  to  forget  that  anyone 
else  was  there.  Then  he  answered  himself 
rapidly,  In  a  low  voice.  "I  was  pushed." 

Probably  the  first  person  to  think  seriously 
that  Pierre  Trudeau  could  be  the  next  Prime 
Minister  was  Marc  Lalonde.  in  the  spring  of 
1969.  Characteristically,  he  held  meetings 
every  Saturday  with  two  friends  to  plan  a 
course  of  action.  Lalonde,  the  son  of  a  po- 
litically-minded Quebec  farmer.  Is  a  deter- 
mined, methodical  French  Canadian  with 
a  seemingly  unlimited  capacity  for  work.  Well 
over  six  feet  tall,  he  towers  over  Trudeau, 
and,  when  the  two  are  together,  gives  the 
impression  of  standing  protectively  on  all 
sides  of  the  Prime  Minister  at  once.  All  docu- 
ments that  go  Into  Cabinet  meetings  cross  his 
desk,  and  he  is  one  of  the  four  people  who 
sees  the  Prime  Minister  every  morning.  He 
first  broached  to  Trudeau  the  question  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  November, 
1967,  and  when  Pearson  announced  his  In- 
tention to  resign  Lalonde  started  trying  to 
pin  Trudeau  down.  Trudeau  would  say  yes 
and  then  say  no,  but  more  often  it  was  simply 
no.  He  said  he  wasn't  ready,  wondered  if 
they  were  being  Infiuenced  by  the  press  and 
fake  publicity,  worried  about  Party  support 
and  the  possibility  of  an  ignominious  defeat, 
in  which  case  their  reasons  for  going  Into 
Parliament  at  all  would  be  destroyed.  When 
Trudeau  went  off  to  Tahiti,  Lalonde  thought 
he  would  still  say  no  after  his  return.  Then 
came  the  night  when  Trudeau  donned  a  large 
coat  made  of  wildcat  fur,  which  is  one  of  his 
favorite  possessions,  and  took  his  long  and 
lonely  walk  around  Parliament  Hill  until  2 


a.m.  Trudeau  had  promised  to  meet  Pelletler 
and  Marchand  for  breakfast  in  the  parlia- 
mentary restaurant  that  morning.  Marchand 
and  Pelletler  were  there  first,  and  when  Tru- 
deau arrived  they  immediately  began  talking 
about  Inconsequential  matters.  Trudeau  fi- 
nally said,  '"Aren't  you  Interested  In  my  de- 
cision?" To  which  one  of  them  replied,  "'So 
much  so  that  we  are  afraid  to  mention  the 
subject."  "I'm  running,"  he  said,  and  by 
eight-fifteen  he  had  notified  Lalonde. 

Another  early  Trudeau  backer  was  a  thirty- 
year-old   English   Canadian    named   Gordon 
Gibson,  who  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  logger 
and  politician  from  British  Columbia.  In  the 
spring  of   1967.   Gibson — who.   although   he 
was  then  serving  as  Executive  Assistant  to 
one  of  Pearson's   Cabinet  ministers,   didn't 
know  Trudeau — started,  as  a  sort  of  mental 
exercise,  trying  to  figure  out  who  the  next 
Prime  Minister  should  be.  He  decided  that 
only  a  French  Canadian  would  do.  At  about 
this  time,  Gibson's  attention  was  caught  by 
a  newspaper  article  about  Trudeau,  accom- 
panied by  a  photograph  of  him  In  a  yoga  pose 
wearing  a  turtleneck  sweater.  When  Trudeau 
was  appointed   Minister  of  Justice,  Gibson 
began    watching    his    performance    in    the 
House  and  reading  his  remarks  in  Hansard, 
the  official  daily  record  of  debates.  "I  was 
thinking  of  public  acceptance,  and  he  looked 
good."  he  said.  Gibson  Is  an  earnest-looking 
blond  young  man  who.  at  first  glance,  seenu> 
a    little    bit    wide-eyed    behind    his    shell- 
rlmmed  spectacles  but  is  extremely  keen  and 
hardheaded,  with  a  matter-of-fact  view  of 
life  and  a  Master's  degree  from  the  Harvard 
Business  School.  He  knew  Lalonde,  but   he 
did   not   know  that   Lalonde   and   Trudeau 
were  friends.  "One  day.  I  was  having  a  drink 
with   Marc   and   I  said    that   the   only   man 
who  could  be  the  next  Prime  Minister  was 
Pierre  Trudeau."  Gibson  said.  "He  told  me  a 
small  group  was  interested  in  backing  this 
delightful  but  unlikely  person,  and  even  be- 
fore Pearson  announced  his  resignation  we 
started  small,  secret  meetings.  When  I  had 
been  working  on  the  plans  so  long  that  I  felt 
I  ought  to  meet  Trudeau,  I  called  on  him 
at  his  office  and  told  him  he  was  more  accept- 
able to  English  Canadians  than  any  English 
Canadian  and.  as  far  as  French  Canada  was 
concerned,  he  was  the  only  name  in  town. 
Then  I  wrote  him  a  fifty-page  memo  about 
why     the    country    needed     him."    Gibson 
stopped  and  scratched  his  head.  "He  dldn"t 
give   me   any   encouragement.   I   asked   him 
after  he  came  back  from  Tahiti  In  early  Jan- 
uary about  opening  an  office,  and  he  replied, 
'Do  what  you  think  right,  but  don"t  teli  me.' 
We   kept   working,   kept    holding   meetings. 
Then  finally  we  opened  the  office,  paying  the 
rent  with  a  thousand  dollars  one  of  Trudeau's 
young  legal  assistants.  Eddy  Rubin,  put  up." 
At  the  Liberal  Party  Convention  on  April 
6th,  Trudeau  had  to  Impress  on  the  Liberal 
politicians  of   the   ten   provinces  of   Canada 
the  fact  that  he  possessed  the  ability  to  run 
the  country,   and   he   did.   For   the   general 
election  on  June  25th,  he  had  to  convince 
people  from  one  end  of  Canada  to  the  other 
that   they   should   send   Liberal   representa- 
tives to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  these  ef- 
forts, his  record  as  Minister  of  Justice  helped. 
Early    In    February,    the    three-day    confer- 
ence on  constitutional  reform — where,  as  a 
legal  scholar  put  it,   "Canada  began   doing 
in  midstream  what  the  United  States  had 
done  in  Philadelphia  in  1787" — brought  the 
ten    provincial    premiers    to    Ottawa,    two 
months  before  the  Liberal  Convention.  Be- 
forehand, Prime  Minister  Pearson  had  been 
persuaded  by  Lalonde  and  Gibson  that  Tru- 
deau should  pave  the  way — for  the  consti- 
tutional reforms  and  for  his  candidacy — by 
taking  a  cross-country  trip  and  meeting  with 
the    premiers.    Pearson   had    also   suggested 
that  Carl  Goldenberg.  a  leading  constitution- 
al lawyer,  accompany  him.  Trudeau  made  an 
excellent  Impression  on  most  of  the  provin- 
cial politicians,  once  they  had  figured  out 
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which  of  the  two  men  who  debarked  from 
the  plane  at  each  stop  was  the  Minister  of 
Justice.  Goldenberg.  a  youthful  sixty-one.  Is 
small,  gray-haired,  and  dignified,  and  wore 
a  black  hat  and  blue  topcoat,  so  that  he 
looked  like  everyone's  idea  of  a  Cabinet  min- 
ister, while  Trudeau  had  on  a  short  leather 
coat  and  a  fur  cap.  Goldenberg  has  said, 
""Trudeau  always  Insisted  I  walk  out  of  the 
plane  first,  and  then  he"d  follow,  carrying 
the  bags.  So  naturally  I  would  be  greeted  as 
the  Minister  of  Justice.  When  we  got  back 
to  Ottawa,  he  was  still  carrying  my  bags, 
right  Into  the  hotel  where  we  were  staying, 
and  the  clerk  gave  him  a  very  simple  room. 
When  Pierre  saw  mine,  he  was  astonished: 
"I  didn't  know  they  had  rooms  like  this!'  he 
said." 

Several  spectacular  television  appearances 
probably  had  more  to  do  with  Trudeaxi's 
meteoric  political  success  than  even  the 
speeches  he  eventually  made  at  shopping 
plazas,  street  corners,  and  public  rallies  dur- 
ing the  election  campaign.  Not  long  before 
the  federal-provincial  conference,  Trudeau 
gave  an  impressive  television  interview  to  two 
prominent  C.B.C.  newsmen,  Norman  DePoe 
and  Ron  Colllster.  and  on  March  26th  he 
turned  In  a  dazzling  performance  at  the  St. 
Lawrence  Hall,  a  historic  building  in  Toronto, 
where  he  was  Introduced  to  the  TV  audience 
in  one  of  a  series  of  programs  devoted  to 
Liberal  candidates  for  the  leadership.  Praser 
Kelly,  the  political  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram,  asked  him  what  he  would  think 
of  a  politician  who,  as  Prime  Minister,  might 
come  into  the  Province  of  Ontario  advocating 
a  constitutional  policy  opposed  by  its  premier 
by  its  other  leading  politicians,  and  by  Its 
press,  and  who  was  himself  opposed  by  most 
of  the  Church  in  that  province.  It  was  obvi- 
ous that  this  was  a  precise  description  of 
Trudeau's  situation  In  Quebec,  where  many 
Separatists  and  a  large  segment  of  the  press 
had  denounced  him.  some  going  so  far  as  to 
call  him  a  traitor.  Trudeau  replied  without 
hesitation,  and  with  a  smile,  "I'd  say  he  had 
a  lot  of  guts" — a  remark  that  brought  down 
the  house.  The  program  was  again  stopped  by 
wild  applause  after  a  C.B.C.  interviewer. 
Warner  Troyer,  paraphrased  a  quotation  to 
the  effect  that  public  men  who  most  want 
to  be  leaders  try  much  harder  to  do  a  good 
Job  than  those  who  don't,  and  asked  Trudeau, 
"How  badly  do  you  want  to  be  Prime  Min- 
ister?" Trudeau  replied,  "Not  very  badly," 
and  went  on,  "But  I  can  give  you  another 
quotation,  from  Plato — that  men  who  want 
very  badly  to  head  the  country  shouldn't  be 
trusted." 

On  the  evening  of  April  4th.  two  nights 
before  the  voting  at  the  Liberal  Convention 
that  was  to  make  him  Party  leader  and  Prime 
Minister,  when  all  the  delegates  had  arrived 
in  Ottawa  and  many  were  sitting  around  in 
their  hotel  rooms  watching  TV.  an  Inter- 
viewer, Patrick  Watson,  talked  with  Trudeau 
for  an  hour  on  a  local  station.  The  show  was 
full  of  closeup  shots  of  a  very  warm,  human, 
and  thoughtful  Trudeau,  making  the  gestures 
with  which  the  country  1$  now  familiar: 
shrugging  his  shoulders  or  using  his  hands 
to  emphasize  a  point;  making  a  motion  when 
he  explained  an  idea,  almost  as  if  he  were 
physically  unwinding  it;  sighing  or  pursing 
bis  lips  when  thinking  through  the  answer 
to  a  question;  smiling  courteously  or  looking 
at  the  camera  with  his  amazingly  bright  eyes, 
appearing  to  give  the  listener  the  same  full 
attention  he  gives  in  a  private  conversation. 

According  to  Canadian  election  law,  all 
broadcast  electioneering  must  cease  forty- 
eight  hours  before  the  voting,  but  many  peo- 
ple think  that  a  brief  drama  caught  t)y  tele- 
vision cameras  the  night  before  the  general 
election  in  June  substantially  Increased  the 
majority  for  Prime  Minister  Trudeau's  party. 
The  occasion  was  the  great  annual  parade  In 
Montreal  of  an  old  and  Influential  French- 
Canadian  group  called  the  St.  Jean  Baptiste 
Society.  At  the   time,  antl-Trudeau   senti- 


ments among  Quebec  Separatists  were  so 
strong  that  pamphlets  had  been  circulated 
likening  the  Prime  Minister  to  MachiavelU's 
Prince  and  to  Mao  Tse-tung.  (Trudeau's 
amused  friends  bought  them  as  sovivenirs.) 
Because  there  were  fears  of  trouble  at  the 
parade,  word  was  passed  to  its  organizers 
that  the  Prime  Minister  did  not  want  to  be 
Invited.  But.  months  before,  the  Society  had 
announced  that  the  Prime  Minister  would  be 
asked,  so  an  official  invitation  was  tendered. 
Then  the  Separatist  leaders  publicly  said  that 
it  was  a  shame  that  Trudeau.  a  traitor  to  the 
French-Canadian  cause,  should  be  a  guest  at 
the  parade.  Trudeau.  who  had  meant  to  de- 
cline the  Invitation,  was  now  challenged  and 
felt  he  had  to  accept.  The  organizers,  fright- 
ened of  a  possible  disturbance,  went  to  Pel- 
letler the  day  before  the  parade  and  asked 
him  if  he  could  keep  Trudeau  from  coming. 
Both  Trudeau  and  Pelletler  thought  It  im- 
possible now  for  Trudeau  to  appear  to  be 
refusing  to  come,  and  he  Is  said  to  have  felt 
that  yielding  to  the  Separatists'  threats  would 
give  them  such  a  feeling  of  power  that  Can- 
ada's democratic  system  would  be  seriously 
threatened. 

The  parade  began  passing  the  reviewing 
stand  at  nine-thirty  in  the  evening  on  June 
24th,  and  Trudeau  was  sitting  In  the  front 
row  of  the  stand,  on  Sherbrooke  Street  be- 
fore the  Municipal  Library,  with  Mayor  Jean 
Drapeau  of  Montreal,  the  late  Premier  Daniel 
Johnson  of  Quebec,  their  wives,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  dignitaries,  Including  Archbishop 
Gr^goire  of  Montreal.  There  were  half  a  mil- 
lion people  at  the  parade,  and  clashes  be- 
tween Separatist  rioters  and  police  had  al- 
ready led  to  some  violence,  although  the 
paraders  themselves  were  orderly.  An  hour 
or  so  later — It  usually  takes  a  couple  of  hours 
for  the  floats  and  bands,  the  flag-bearing 
troops,  and  the  various  French-Canadian  de- 
tachments to  go  ptist  the  reviewing  stand — 
bottles  suddenly  soared  over  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's head  and  crashed  against  the  library 
portico  behind  him.  In  full  view  of  the  tele- 
vision audience.  Everyone  In  the  stand  rose 
In  surprise,  ducking  and  covering  their  heads 
with  their  hands.  Then  r  second  flight  of 
bottles  crashed  on  the  portico,  and  Trudeau 
was  pushed  down  by  a  bodyguard.  He  Imme- 
diately rose,  shook  his  fist  angrily  at  the 
guard,  and  sat  down  again  determinedly  at 
the  front  of  the  stand,  leaning  forward  in- 
tently over  its  hunting-draped  edge  to  watch 
the  paraders  below.  Meanwhile,  the  other  dig- 
nitaries left  the  stand,  many  of  them  pushed 
by  the  police,  and  for  a  moment  the  tele- 
vision viewers  saw  Trudeau  sitting  alone, 
with  only  his  bodyguards  behind  him.  Mayor 
Drapeau,  after  leading  his  wife  out.  returned 
almost  Immediately  and  sat  down  In  the 
empty  seat  at  Trudeau's  right.  Trudeau  could 
then  be  seen  smiling,  almost  laughing,  and 
at  one  point  clasped  his  hands  together  in  a 
relaxed  gesture  of  salute.  The  other  people 
gradually  returned  to  the  stand.  The  whole 
Incident  appeared  on  TV  screens  for  a  mat- 
ter of  minutes,  but  that  was  enough  for 
viewers  and  people  who  saw  the  newscast 
later  that  night  across  Canada  to  be  thor- 
oughly Impressed.  A  Trudeau  supporter  who 
wsis  standing  In  front  of  the  grandstand  later 
reported  that  a  Separatist  said  to  him.  "My 
God.  now  In  addition  to  everything  else 
you're  going  to  say  he's  got  courage!"  Tru- 
deau himself,  talking  about  fear  a  few  weeks 
later,  remarked,  "It  takes  up  too  much  time, 
being  afraid." 

The  voting  age  in  Canada  is  twenty-one, 
but  so  many  young  people  flocked  to  Tru- 
deau's side  during  his  campaign  that  at  one 
point  the  average  age  Inside  the  campaign 
organization  was  twenty-two.  Publicity  and 
much  of  the  arrangement  of  rallies  were  ac- 
tually put  in  the  hands  of  teen-agers.  Tru- 
deau has  frequently  made  the  point  that  if 
he  lacks  experience,  so  much  the  better;  he 
can  then  face  old  problems  with  a  fresh  ap- 
proach. The  very  fact  that  the  young  people 
didn't  understand  why  new  things  couldn't 


be  tried  was  considered  an  advantage;  the 
country  was  eager  for  a  change.  Wherever 
Trudeau  showed  up,  he  was  flanked  by  mlnl- 
sklrted  volunteers  who  were  remarkable  not 
only  for  their  good  looks  but  for  their  ability 
to  answer  questions  about  the  candidate, 
about  his  policies,  and  about  why  they  wer« 
for  him  even  if  they  couldn"t  vote.  "The  cli- 
mate was  right,"  one  of  the  campaign  officials 
has  said  since.  "If  you  started  tomorrow 
morning  with  the  same  tactics,  you'd  fall.  We 
happened  to  come  along  and  gauge  It  right. 
We  Just  offered  the  man.  It  was  amateurish 
and  convincing,  and  that  was  it."  But  the 
truly  remarkable  quality  of  Trudeau's  un- 
conventional campaign  was  that  he  got  elect- 
ed without  having  made  any  commitments 
to  the  Party,  to  any  particular  provinces,  or 
to  any  individuals. 

"If  you  make  promises,  that  gives  you  obli- 
gations that  you  have  to  carry  out."  the 
Prime  Minister  said  quietly.  "I  was  afraid  of 
those  obligations.  You  mortgage  yourself  and 
lose  the  freedom  of  decision.  Justice  Is  the 
problem — the  one  about  which  I  have  been 
concerned  the  most,  stated  the  most,  thought 
the  most.  I  guess  most  of  the  authors  fve 
read  crystallize  my  particular  idea  of  the 
virtue — that  Justice  is  a  cornerstone  of  the 
society  I  live  in.  the  basis  of  all  human 
relations  in  the  family  or  the  state.  I  was  not 
dreaming  the  Just  Society  up  as  a  catchword 
or  cliche,  and  I  think  from  that  thought  now. 
To  me.  it  summed  up  the  total  of  the  rela- 
tionships in  a  society  of  free  men.  The  Just 
Society  is  the  kind  of  society  freedom  would 
establish.  Looking  ahead.  I  don't  think  a 
state  can  say.  "Here's  a  state,  a  package  Im- 
posed on  you.'  A  Just  Society  Is  one  toward 
which  every  citizen  must  work,  and  the  first 
condition  of  such  a  society  Is  that  of  respect- 
ing the  liberty  of  individuals."" 

Trudeau  moved  formally  into  the  Prime 
Minister's  residence  with  one  large  dark- 
brown  suitcase,  one  small  tan  one.  and  some 
sports  Jackets  and  suits  over  his  arm.  The 
only  really  personal  objects  In  his  principal 
office.  In  the  East  Block  of  the  Parliament 
Buildings,  are  a  bilboquet — an  Oriental  game 
of  skill  In  which  the  player  tosses  a  wooden 
ball  about  four  Inches  In  diameter  Into  a 
cup  to  which  It  is  attached  by  a  string — 
and  a  battered  filing  cabinet  with  his  name 
on  it  in  big  letters.  When  Parliament  Is  in 
session,  he  moves  a  few  hundred  yards  to  a 
more  formal,  elaborately  panelled  second  of- 
fice, on  the  third  floor  of  the  Centre  Block, 
where  the  House  of  Commons  Is  situated.  The 
Prime  Minister's  East  Block  office  Is  an  old- 
fashioned  room  with  Gothic  windows,  white 
walls,  green  hangings,  leather  furniture,  a 
fireplace,  and  a  large  octagonal  table-desk. 
Only  the  pictures  on  the  walls  have  been 
changed  by  Trudeau.  Traditionally,  a  portrait 
of  Sir  John  A.  MacDonald.  the  first  Prime 
Minister  and  a  Conservative,  hangs  over  the 
fireplace  if  the  incumbent  is  a  Conservative, 
and  a  portrait  of  the  great  Liberal  Prime 
Minister  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurler  hangs  there  if 
the  Incumbent  is  a  Liberal.  Pearson  was  the 
first  Prime  Minister  to  keep  both  portraits 
in  his  office.  When  someone  teasingly  sug- 
gested that  Instead  of  the  portraits  Trudeau 
should  have  paintings  more  in  style  with  his 
personality,  he  spent  about  five  minutes 
pondering  how  the  public  would  take  this 
before  he  had  the  portraits  replaced  by  the 
type  of  Abstract  Expressionist  work  he  pre- 
fers. He  likes  to  have  fresh  flowers  in  his 
office,  and  usually  wears  a  rosebud  or  a  small 
red  carnation,  symbol  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
in  his  buttonhole. 

The  ministerial  privilege  that  Trudeau  en- 
joys the  most — he  told  a  colleague  before  he 
was  elected  that  It  was  one  of  the  few  things 
worth  waging  an  election  for — is  Harrington, 
the  country  tiouse  provided  for  Canada's 
Prime  Ministers.  It  Is  twenty-one  miles  from 
Ottawa,  situated  on  a  two-mile  lake  in  a 
national  park  In  the  Gatlneau  Hills,  and  al- 
though Harrington  has  been  described  as  "a 
collection  of  boards  nailed  together,"  it  Is 
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actually  a  rambl  ng  twelve-room  cottage, 
very  plainly  fumls  bed,  In  a  beautiful  area  of 
woodland.  The  P»rline  Minister  goes  there  fre- 
quently for  weekends,  and  occasionally  on  a 
quick  overnight  t:  Ip  during  the  week.  Tru- 
deau  always  has  c  hosen  sports  at  which  be 
had  to  work  hard  to  achieve  excellence,  and 
at  Harrington  he  is  still  presenting  himself 
with  challenges,  1 1  the  form  of  three-hour 
walks  over  the  -oughest  routes,  to  test 
whether  he  Is  In  good  physical  condition. 
Having  a  house  is  a  new  experience  for  him, 
and  he  enjoys  she  wing  friends  around,  but 
he  is  not  a  comfort  able  host.  He  goes  through 
the  motions,  carvi  ig  meat  at  the  sideboard, 
and  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table,  but  he 
has  never  been  mi  ch  on  small  talk,  and  the 
silences  can  be  m  inumental.  It  often  takes 
until  the  end  of  d  nner,  when  his  guests  are 
about  to  leave,  bef  are  he  unwinds.  "He  tunes 
out  quite  frequently  In  the  middle  of  every- 
thing." one  freque  nt  guest  has  said.  "When 
he  does,  he  sits  at  solutely  motionless.  Then 
all  the  men  feel  t  hat  they  must  say  some- 
thing profound,  a  nd  since  all  of  them  are 
sitting,  around  tr 'Ing  to  have  a  fantastic 
tjjought^,  the  worn  I  n  try  to  flU  in.  His  mood 
Is  purely  a  matter  ( f  luck.  Tou're  O.K.  as  long 
as  you  don't  overst  sp  a  couple  of  boundaries. 
He  doesnt  like  U<  be  interrupted,  and  he 
hates  to  be  driven  Into  a  corner  socially.  If 
he  gets  cornered  a1  someone  else's  party,  he's 
apt  to  leave  Immed  lately. 

Trudeau's  first  seml-vacatlon  as  Prime 
Minister  took  hin .  far  from  the  Gatlneau 
Hills,  on  a  week's  ti  ip  to  inspect  new  develop- 
ment areas  and  so  ne  old  settlements  in  the 
North — to  the  Yu  ton  Territory,  across  the 
High  Arctic,  and  d  )\vn  through  BafBn  Island 
m  the  east  to  the  Labrador  Peninsula.  Since 
boyhood.  Trudeai  i  had  taken  carefully 
planned  wilderness  trips  on  foot  and  by  ca- 
noe through  the  Ci  .nadlan  North,  but  he  was 
the  first  Prime  Ml  ulster  to  make  an  exten- 
sive tour  through  :he  Northwest  Territories, 
wh.  h  comprise  a  third  of  Canada.  On  this 
trip,  he  followed  a  rigid  routine  aboard  the 
plane  that  carrie<  i  him  and  his  party  of 
seven:  ten  minuKs  or  so  looking  out  the 
window;  next,  pull  ng  out  his  briefcase,  put- 
ting on  his  glasses ,  and  burying  himself  In 
state  papers:  then,  perhaps,  a  catnap.  When 
the  scenery  was  lireslstlbly  magnificent,  as 
it  was  above  the  de  ep-cut  fjords  of  Ellesmere 
Island,  or  when  t  le  route  passed  over  the 
Barren  Lands  of  the  Mackenzie  District, 
through  which  he  bad  once  travelled  by  ca- 
noe, he  stopped  hli  work  entirely.  Above  the 
barrens,  he  gaze  d  lovingly  across  the 
rolling  empty  land.  "Not  a  tree,  not  a  stick 
of  wood."  he  mura  mred.  "They  are  very  at- 
taching."  Trudeau  has  a  pilot's  license,  and 
he  eagerly  accepte<  a  suggestion  that  he  fly 
the  chartered  pla  le.  and  old  amphibious 
Canso,  a  durable  but  clumsy  aircraft.  At 
towns  and  settlei  oents  where  the  plane 
landed,  he  shruggel  off  his  Informal  holiday 
air  and  became  tlie  Prime  Minister,  as  if, 
in  sUpping  on  his  J  icket  to  face  the  welcom- 
ing crowds,  he  was  also  donning  a  mask — a 
pleasant,  courteou  s,  smiling  cotintenance 
that  endured  a  hirrage  of  picture- taking 
with  no  visible  cha  ige  of  expression.  "It's  all 
part  of  the  game,'  he  said  over  and  over 
again,  as  If  to  remli  id  himself  of  what  he  was 
about.  Visiting  an  Eskimo  settlement,  he 
asked  about  everything:  the  housing,  the 
industry,  how  mary  shots  It  took  to  kill  a 
polar  bear,  what  k  nd  of  music  the  Eskimo 
girls  preferred  (roc  t  and  roll).  At  a  new  as- 
bestos mine,  his  rmge  of  interest  covered 
every  aspect  of  te;hnical  operation,  labor, 
and  living  oonditioiis. 

Last  summer,  Tiudeau  returned  to  Lake 
Ouareau,  in  the  Laurentians,  where  he, 
Pelletler,  and  eight  other  friends  bought  a 
piece  of  land  in  1958  and  put  up  small 
places,  visiting  batk  and  forth,  climbing, 
swimming,  improvising  plays.  Trudeau  has 
sold  his  portion,  tecause  not  Icng  ago  he 
bought  a  large  tratt  of  land  with  its  own 
small  private  lake  qear  his  brother  at  Saint- 


Sauveur,  an  hour  and  a  half  north  of  Mon- 
treal. He  spent  last  Ba«tUe  Day  with  the 
Pelletlers,  as  he  has  done  since  1960,  at  their 
log  cabin  at  Lake  Ouareau.  This  was  three 
weeks  after  the  election  and  the  St.  Jean 
Baptiste  parade,  and  already  his  frlendB 
thought  he  had  changed  in  ways  hard  to 
define.  "Pierre  wants  It  to  t>e  the  s&me,  but 
you  sense  that  he  is  alone  now,"  an  old 
friend  who  was  present  said,  "He's  there,  but 
somewhere  else  at  the  same  time,  even 
though  he  is  acting  very  much  as  he  did 
before.  All  the  children  know  Pierre — he 
loves  children — and  they  were  excited  about 
his  coming  in  a  helicopter,  and  the  body- 
guards, and  so  on.  The  kids  kept  throwing 
him  Into  the  water  and  calling  to  the  body- 
guards. 'Come  and  get  the  Prime  Minister! 
Save  himi  Someone  wants  to  drown  him!' 

"Later  at  midnight,  we  were  swimming 
and  heard  shooting  across  the  lake.  So 
Pierre  took  someone's  flashlight  and  tried  to 
see  what  It  was.  We  shrugged  our  shoulders 
and  said.  'So  what?'  But  we  knew  his  life  was 
in  danger.  We  weren't  afraid,  but  the  Ken- 
nedy assassinations  had  made  us  conscious 
of  the  danger." 

All  kinds  of  systems  and  flow  charts 
showing  what  Is  happening  have  been  In- 
stalled In  the  Parliament  Buildings  to  sort 
out  the  demands  on  Trudeau's  time.  Gor- 
don Gibson  is  his  Executive  Assistant,  with 
an  office  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Prime 
Minister's,  and  Is  in  charge  of  his  daily 
schedule  both  in  Ottawa  and  when  he  trav- 
els. Unlike  Pearson,  who  has  lived  a  life  full 
of  political  crises,  Trudeau  cannot  switch 
off  and  look  at  a  baseball  game  for  relaxa- 
tion. Like  all  bachelors,  he  is  a  bit  fussy.  He 
has  described  himself  as  a  "clocked  per- 
son," who  does  not  like  surprises.  Even  his 
well-tailored  casual  clothes  are  an  expres- 
sion of  his  studied  approach  to  relaxation. 
Although  the  pressure  of  time  makes  it  es- 
sential for  him  to  have  speechwriters,  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  use  other  people's  words 
even  after  extensive  consultation  during  the 
s{>eechwrlting.  When  he  Is  bored  with  the 
text,  his  delivery  Is  deadly  dull;  on  the  other 
hand,  when  be  Is  pleased  and  the  structure 
suits  his  own  rational  mind,  he  may  sur- 
prise listeners  with  the  drama  and  excite- 
ment of  the  speech.  He  Is  himself  an  ago- 
nized writer,  who  weighs  every  word.  In 
speaking,  he  often  departs  from  the  text,  to 
the  relief  of  his  writers,  who  think  he  Is 
much  better  then,  and  In  fact  his  best 
speeches  are  spontaneous,  which  is  why  he 
prefers  any  questlon-and-answer  type  of 
meeting.  Hard  questions  stimulate  him,  and 
he  Is  apt  to  complain  later  If  the  questions 
were  too  easy.  He  is.  even  now,  a  painstaking 
correspondent,  keeping  up  written  contact 
with  hundreds  of  people  he  has  met  all  over 
the  world.  In  many  cases,  he  gives  his  pri- 
vate secretary,  C6cile  Vlau,  a  general  idea  of 
what  he  wants  to  say,  and  she  drafts  the  let- 
ters that  he  signs. 

Time  to  think — that  is  what  Trudeau  re- 
quires above  everything,  and,  theoretically, 
a  full  two-hour  period  during  which  nobody 
is  permitted  to  see  him  is  kept  open  when- 
ever possible  (although  this  is  fairly  con- 
stantly Invaded) ,  and  an  attempt  Is  made  to 
keep  at  least  every  second  weekend  free  for 
catching  up  on  jiaperwork.  He  expects  any- 
one to  whom  he  delegates  authority  to  take 
full  responsibility,  and  if  something  goes 
wrong  he  wants  to  know  why.  If  the  same 
thing  goes  wrong  again,  because  of  the  same 
person,  that  person's  days  are  probably  num- 
bered, no  matter  how  close  to  Trudeau  he 
may  have  been.  Trudeau  Is  decisive  once  he 
has  made  up  his  mind,  but  he  makes  up  his 
mind  slowly,  considering  alternatives  as  long 
as  he  can  and  continuing  to  question  him- 
self until  It  Is  time  to  choose  one  course  of 
action  over  another.  For  him,  a  tight  sched- 
ule is  an  entrapment,  and  where  another 
man  might  do  his  best  when  pressed,  Tru- 
deau rebels.  When  he  gets  irritated  and  ex- 
plodes,  he   usually   feels   quite  sorry  after- 


ward, since  he  Is  really  concerned  about  his 
staff  and  sensitive  to  their  feelings.  "The 
most  Important  thing  I  do  is  to  try  and  give 
him  time  to  maneuver,"  Gordon  Gibson  has 
said.  "Whenever  I  ran,  I  postpone  pressing 
him  to  do  things  as  long  as  possible,  so  that 
he  can  do  them  voluntarily.  It's  not  as  tidy 
planning,  but  It  gives  him  more  freedom  and 
flexibility." 

Trudeau's  working  day  starts  at  nine 
o'clock  every  morning.  When  Pearson  walked 
into  his  office  In  the  morning,  his  staff  waited 
to  say  hello  until  they  had  gauged  his  mood. 
Trudeau  always  walks  in  with  a  hello  and 
a  smile  for  everyone.  A  dally  early-morning 
staff  meeting  lasts  anywhere  from  fifteen 
minutes  to  an  hour,  depending  on  the  num- 
ber of  questions  each  person  raises.  Only 
four  people  besides  the  Prime  Minister  at- 
tend: Marc  Lalonde:  Rom6o  LeBlanc,  a  for- 
mer C.B.C.  correspondent,  who  Is  Press  Sec- 
retary; Gordon  Robertson,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Privy  Council  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Cabi- 
net, which  means  he  is  the  highest-ranking 
Canadian  civil  servant,  who  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  Keeper  of  the  Secrets;  and 
Robertson's  assistant.  Marshall  Crowe.  Cer- 
tain appointments  are  Inflexible.  Every  Mon- 
day afternoon,  from  four  to  six,  there  is  a 
long-range-planning  meeting  with  members 
of  the  staff.  Tuesday  mornings,  Trudeau  has 
a  planning  session  with  Cabinet  ministers, 
and  Tuesday  afternoons  he  meets  with  other 
Cabinet  members  on  Canada's  most  pressing 
current  problem,  federal-provincial  relations. 
Every  Wednesday  morning  at  ten-thirty 
when  Parliament  is  in  session,  the  Liberal 
Members  have  a  caucus  that  the  Prime  Min- 
ister attends,  and  at  six  that  evening  he 
goes  to  see  the  Governor-General,  the  Right 
Honorable  Rolsuid  Mlchener.  On  Thursday 
mornings,  or  more  often  when  necessary,  the 
full  Cabinet  meets,  either  In  a  room  near  the 
chamber  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  In  the 
East  Block's  Canadian  Gothic  Cabinet  Room. 

When  Parliament  is  In  session,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Prime  Minister's  life  revolves 
around  one  appointment  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Question  Period — that  daily 
display  of  parliamentary  responsibility  In 
government  wherein  the  Prime  Minister  and 
his  Cabinet  are  exposed,  without  previous 
notice,  to  questions  from  the  House.  It  be- 
gins promptly  at  two  o'clock  every  weekday 
but  Friday,  when  it  is  at  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  customarily  lasts  from  forty  min- 
utes to  an  hour.  The  severity  and  extent 
of  the  questioning  is  peculiar  to  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament.  In  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  prior  notice  must  be  given 
of  a  question,  and  the  Prime  Minister  need 
not  be  present  more  than  once  every  few  days, 
whereas  in  Canada  the  Prime  Minister  is 
present  every  day.  This  places  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  Trudeau,  who  Is  expected  to  some- 
how have  all  the  answers.  The  Question  Pe- 
riod has  two  purposes:  to  obtain  informa- 
tion about  how  the  Government  Is  operating, 
and  to  embarrass  the  Government  by  spring- 
ing questions  that  make  those  In  power  look 
foolish.  A  highly  sophisticated  game,  it  Is 
the  dramatic  climax  of  the  parliamentary 
day.  Everybody  comes  to  the  show,  and  Tru- 
deau is  an  expert,  witty,  and  sometimes  Ir- 
ritable performer.  He  Is  not  upset  by  fair 
questions,  and  Is  exhilarated  by  really  tricky 
ones,  but  shows  his  annoyance  plainly  when 
questions  are  silly,  stupid,  terribly  general, 
or  have  already  been  asked  and  are  repeated 
by  backbenchers  who  have  been  absent  and 
not  done  enough  homework. 

The  assignment  of  keeping  the  Prime  Min- 
ister on  top  of  this  seemingly  impossible  duty 
has  been  given  to  Ivan  Head,  an  outwardly 
serene  professor  of  International  law  from 
western  Canada,  who  was  once  In  the  For- 
eign Service.  He  had  full  access  to  Trudeau 
at  all  times,  by  telephone  or  in  p>erson,  and 
comes  very  close  to  being  an  Indispensable 
man.  "You  gain  a  kind  of  sixth  sense  of  how 
to  do  It,"  Porfessor  Head  says.  "Civil  servants 
back  you  up  with  information.  Ordinarily, 
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If  the  Government  Is  defeated  on  a  major 
money  bill  or  a  plank  on  government  policy, 
it  Is  a  signal  for  it  to  resign,  so,  although 
nothing  requires  the  Prime  Minister  to  an- 
swer. If  he  doesn't  the  Opposition  will  as- 
sume he  either  doesn't  know  something  or 
is  hiding  something." 

Professor  Head's  office  Is  a  step  away  from 
the  Prime  Minister's.  "Although  quite  often 
he  gets  here  Just  as  the  bells  are  ringing 
lor  the  session  to  start,  I  am  supposed  to  see 
the  Prime  Minister  for  half  an  hour  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  Question  Period  and  brief 
him  on  events  that.  In  my  view,  might  be 
reflected  In  questions,"  he  says.  "A  quantity 
of  material  has  to  be  passed  to  him  on  the 
go.  We're  in  tune  on  the  vocabulary  and  the 
essentials,  and  he's  on  top  of  the  Job  now. 
After  the  House  meeting,  we  have  a  debrief- 
ing, and  decide  which  matters  have  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  and  what  has  to  be  done.  I  have 
had  all  kinds  of  relationships  with  ambas- 
sadors and  heads  of  state,  and  so  on,  but  I 
have  never  worked  with  anyone  who  so  stim- 
ulated me  as  Trudeau.  You  determine  your 
intellectual  investment  in  accordance  with 
the  task,  and  the  investment  required  with 
him  Is  just  total.  He  has  an  Immense  grasp 
of  detail,  and  a  functional  mind.  He  will  not 
tolerate  slipshod  work  or  Indefensible  opin- 
ions. He's  not  the  kind  of  fellow  who  makes 
you  nervous,  but  he  has  a  commanding  pres- 
ence. He's  in  control,  and  he's  openminded, 
too.  He'll  say,  'What  would  you  say  about 
that?'  I  find  him  Incapable  of  Insincerity 
or  deception.  The  fact  is  that  he  has  such 
high  Intellectual  standards  that  he  won't 
permit  himself  to  be  deceptive,  and  that 
fresh,  open  approach  is  one  of  the  factors 
that  have  made  him  so  appealing.  The  kids 
recognized  it,  a  hundred  per  cent." 

Other  experienced  government  officials 
who  work  frequently  with  Trudeau  regard  his 
mind  as  the  best  they  have  ever  dealt  with. 
All  three  Liberal  Prime  Ministers  In  the  past 
half  century  have  been  men  of  topnotch  in- 
telligence, capable  of  arriving  at  good  con- 
clusions on  complex  questions.  Pearson  was 
vague  and  Intuitive,  his  associates  say,  but 
his  reactions  were  predictable,  and  usually 
the  results  were  good;  he  was  not  actually  the 
open  man  he  seemed  to  be,  and  most  of  his 
staff  felt  that  they  never  quite  knew  him. 
Louis  St.  Laurent  was  a  relatively  uncom- 
plicated French  Canadian,  with  a  clear,  logi- 
cal mind,  like  Trudeau's.  Mackenzie  King, 
another  bachelor,  and  a  political  genius  who 
lasted  more  than  twenty  years,  had  a  subtle 
mind  that  went  off  on  tangents,  but  he  came 
to  conclusions,  although  it  was  never  quite 
clear  how  he  managed  to.  He  himself  said 
he  always  knew  what  to  do  but  not  always 
why.  Troudeau  is  mysterious  to  his  associ- 
ates, and  something  new  about  him  seems  to 
show  up  every  couple  of  days.  His  emotions 
are  not  readily  apparent,  and  his  reactions 
seem  totally  intellectual.  According  to  those 
who  know  his  mind  best,  Trudeau  arrives  at 
a  conclusion  by  logical,  precise  thought.  As  a 
lawyer,  he  thinks  and  requires  others  to 
think  in  a  rational,  constructive  way;  If  they 
do  not,  he  becomes  annoyed.  One  of  his  col- 
leagues, describing  him,  said,  "While  he 
keeps  his  perspective  on  the  whole  picture,  he 
wants  to  tie  a  bow  on  each  point  and  move 
on  to  the  next  one.  He  has  a  distaste,  almost 
a  repugnance,  for  taking  things  in  the  wrong 
order,  or  getting  facts  associated  In  an  illogi- 
cal way.  You  can  practically  see  him  recoil. 
If  there  are  three  lines  of  consideration  for 
an  aspect  of  policy.  Trudeau  will  start  on  the 
first  one.  If  someone  moves  over  to  the  sec- 
ond before  they  have  finished  with  the  first, 
he  Just  won't  do  It.  It's  not  a  confinement.  It's 
a  method.  It's  not  a  plodding  one,  two,  three, 
but  a  streaking  brilliance.  The  intervening 
steps  might  not  be  touched  upon,  but  you 
know  they  are  there.  If  all  the  information 
isn't  there,  he  finds  it  better  not  to  decide, 
and  will  go  back.  If  he  has  given  something 
the  wrong  weight,  and  reexamine  it.  He  will 


also  remember  exactly  where  a  view  was  at 
variance  in  a  previous  conversation,  and 
you  have  to  Justify  your  shift." 

The  Prime  Minister's  popularity  has  waned 
a  bit.  and  there  are  complaints  that  he  is 
not  doing  enough.  More  than  most  people, 
Trudeau  is  aware  of  the  Inconstancy  of  the 
public  mood,  and  his  apparent  Indifference 
to  public  affection  or  alienation  Is  probably 
based  on  his  attitude  that  whatever  happens 
in  political  life  is  part  of  the  game.  In  his 
own  life,  he  does  not  neglect  any  part  of 
what  he  thinks  he  can  be  or  do,  and  by  ex- 
tension this  Is  what  he  now  wants  for  his 
country.  During  this  past  year,  especially  in 
the  last  six  months,  he  has  been  rearranging 
the  government  of  Canada  In  ways  that  do 
not  necessarily  show:  bringing  the  creaky 
machinery  of  Parliament  up  to  date,  by  such 
measures  as  reducing  the  time  required  for 
ministers  to  be  In  the  House  during  the 
Question  Period,  so  they  have  more  after- 
noons to  work,  and  strengthening  the  House 
committee  structure  to  handle  increasing 
work  loads;  modernizing  the  government  by 
means  of  a  whole  array  of  new  rules  and 
financial  arrangements,  especially  with  the 
provinces,  to  cope  with  an  increasingly  com- 
plex society;  having  fewer  meetings  of  the 
large,  unwieldy  Cabinet  and  more  of  Cabinet 
committees;  and  establishing  an  office  for  the 
Prime  Minister,  with  staff  members  covering 
various  areas  of  responsibility  and  providing 
him  with  a  separate  reservoir  of  advice.  The 
development  of  a  Prime  Minister's  office, 
somewhat  paralleling  in  concept  the  White 
House  office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  challenges  the  whole  system  of  Ca- 
nadian government.  Until  now.  no  Prime 
Minister  has  had  such  an  extensive  staff 
of  his  own  with  delegated  authority,  and 
Pearson  functioned  with  only  about  a  quar- 
ter of  the  staff  that  Trudeau  now  has.  ob- 
taining his  advice  primarily  from  his  minis- 
ters and  the  civil  service.  Canada  has  prided 
Itself  on  being  the  rugged  frontier  country 
that,  until  recently,  it  was,  operating  slm- 
plistically,  hesitant  to  face  its  own  Increas- 
ing maturity.  But  now,  beyond  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  land  and  its  lavish  sup- 
ply of  resources,  it  has  huge  gleaming  cities, 
an  expanding  Industrial  economy,  its  own 
distinctive  and  exciting  culture,  and  highly 
complicated  social  problems.  The  changes 
Trudeau  has  quietly  made  already,  although 
they  may  appear  minor,  have  impinged 
enough  upon  tlmeworn  customs  to  produce 
shouts  from  the  Opposition  about  the  "de- 
struction of  the  democratic  way  of  life"  and 
complaints  from  Trudeau's  own  constituents 
that  the  government  Is  letting  them  down. 
Trudeau's  philosophy  of  counterbalancing  is 
so  much  a  part  of  him  that  it  follows  nat- 
urally that,  after  a  flamboyant  campaign,  he 
began  the  actual  process  of  governing  in  the 
low-keyed  manner  he  chose,  following  some 
inner  and  compelling  blueprint,  carefully 
testing  the  way  and  moving  meticulously,  as 
he  does  with  everything. 

"I  have  felt  that  the  government  of  Can- 
ada was  breaking  down  In  the  last  few  years." 
the  Prime  Minister  said.  "It  was  breaking 
down  under  the  pressure  of  the  provinces, 
when  we  had  a  minority  Government  in  Par- 
liament. We  had  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  catching 
up  to  do  before  we  could  operate,  and  I  wasn't 
sure  whether  it  wasn't  too  late  already.  We 
needed  all  kinds  of  reforms — In  Party  or- 
ganization, the  civil  service,  federal  institu- 
tions, finance.  We  weren't  able  to  plan  our 
government  or  our  expenditures,  and  to 
govern  we  had  to  solve  all  this.  Then  the 
government  might  become  a  ship  we  could 
steer.  We  are  pushed  by  Parliament,  we  are 
pushed  by  international  events,  but  I  have 
not  been  In  a  hurry  to  produce  any  revolu- 
tionary Ideas.  First,  we  had  to  get  a  run- 
away federal  government  under  control.  In 
the  last  six  months,  we  have  succeeded  be- 
yond our  dreams.  It  is  working  now,  and  I 
feel  that  there  is  little  chance  today  that  my 
government  will  break  down." 


The  Prime  Minister  took  a  last  sip  from 
his  coffee  cup.  He  looked  out  the  window  to- 
ward the  garden.  "The  federal  and  provin- 
cial governments  were  stumbling  over  each 
other,  completely  out  of  kilter,  like  characters 
in  one  of  those  Chinese  plays,"  he  said.  "Con- 
ceivably, the  country  could  have  foundered, 
and  the  people  probably  sensed  this.  The 
forces  of  disruption  and  chaos  are  so  great 
in  the  world  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  erring 
on  the  side  of  machinery.  Most  Important  Is 
the  reform  of  Parliament  and  the  Cabinet 
committees,  of  election  laws." 

He  rose  from  the  luncheon  table,  looked 
quickly  at  his  watch,  and  continued  talking 
as  he  walked  to  the  front  door  and  climbed 
Into  a  black  chauffeur-driven  limousine  that 
was  waiting  to  carry  him  to  the  Parliament 
Buildings.  Trudeau  changes  rapidly.  He  can 
be  dashing  and  youthful,  full  of  vigor,  a 
severe  and  proper  public  servant,  or  suddenly 
tired,  as  he  seemed  sitting  back  in  the  car, 
with  deep  circles  under  his  eyes.  "My  next 
appointment  this  afternoon  is  with  V.IP.s, 
which  I  don't  enjoy,  because  I  need  that 
time  for  repose,  to  think  things  out,"  he 
said.  "I  have  a  lot  of  fun,  even  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  I  am  beginning  to  be  a  little  less 
impatient,  but  I  tire  physically." 

At  the  Parliament  Buildings,  he  got  out  of 
the  car  and  ran  rapidly  up  the  steps,  taking 
them  effortlessly  two  at  a  time.  In  his  oak- 
panelled  formal  office,  four  large  brown 
leather  dispatch  cases  covered  chairs  behind 
him.  "Full  of  documents,  all  of  them  to  be 
signed,"  he  said  with  a  sigh.  It  was  a  hot  day. 
He  took  off  his  jacket,  rolled  up  his  shirt- 
sleeves, sank  into  his  chair,  and  put  his  feet 
up  on  the  desk.  "I  dream.  I  dream  all  the 
time."  he  said.  "I've  always  dreamt  of  a  soci- 
ety where  each  person  should  be  able  to  ful- 
fill himself  to  the  extent  of  his  capabilities  as 
a  human  being,  a  society  where  inhibitions 
to  equality  would  be  eradicated.  This  means 
providing  Individual  freedoms,  and  equality 
of  opportunity,  health,  and  education,  and  I 
conceive  of  politics  as  a  series  of  decisions  to 
create  this  society.  We  in  Canada  have  a 
chance  that  other  nations  do  not  have  of  at- 
t8u:klng  and  solving  problems.  We  should  be 
devoting  ourselves  to  finding  the  way.  We 
should  be  experimenting  with  institutions, 
penal  reforms,  uses  of  freedom,  the  scope  of 
permissiveness.  We  live  in  a  society  that  is 
peaceful.  We  have  no  violent  revolutions,  we 
haven't  been  touched  physically  by  war.  We 
really  are  most  favored  for  developing  con- 
ditions under  which  the  man  of  tomorrow 
can  experiment.  I  dream  of  a  Canada  that 
can  be  doing  those  things." 

He  loosened  his  tie  and  ran  his  finger 
around  his  collar.  "I  don't  want  to  sound  as 
If  I've  got  a  vision  or  that  Canada  has  a 
vision,"  he  said.  'I'm  not  a  crusader,  and  I 
don't  feel  we  are  charged  with  a  mission  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  But  progress  Is  a  verj*  large 
word  for  man's  movement  toward  freedom 
for  the  individual.  On  the  constitutional 
side,  when  you  have  a  federal  form  of  gov- 
ernment you  need  and  want  a  constitution 
to  define  the  rules  of  the  game.  In  the  Brit- 
ish system,  where  you  assume  the  sovereignty 
of  Parliament,  you  don't  need  a  wTitten  con- 
stitution, because  Parliament  can  change 
the  rules  of  the  game.  For  the  British.  Par- 
liament is  supreme,  and  for  the  United 
States  the  constitution  is  supreme.  We're 
in  between;  we  have  retained  elements  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Parliament,  which  can 
change  all  our  statutes,  but  to  an  extent 
that  is  limited  by  our  constitution." 

He  dropped  his  feet  to  the  floor  and  got 
up.  "When  I  talk  to  students,  I  tell  them  we 
shouldn't  think  of  Canada  as  one  of  the  big 
Important  nations.  We  can't  tell  the  rest 
of  the  world  what  to  do  and  force  our  ideas 
on  Africa  and  Asia.  We  must  be  more  modest 
in  our  ambitions,  and  not  carry  the  burdens 
of  the  world  on  our  shoulders.  If  we  don't 
solve  our  own  problems,  other  people  will — 
and  the  world  of  tomorrow  belongs  to  the 
people  who  will  solve  them." 
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HAS  THE  ANSWERS  ON 
THE  NATION" 


Mr.  PROXIAIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday  the  dli  itingulshed  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symtncton)  ap- 
peared on  "Pa:e  the  Nation."  Appearing 
as  he  did  on  ni  itlonwlde  television,  in  the 
middle  of  the  I  Senate  debate  on  the  mili- 
tary "procurenent  budget,  Senator  Sy- 
mington's answers  were  especially  ger- 
mane to  the  debate. 

Senator  Sva  [ington's  remarks  were  so 
unusually  perceptive  and  thoughtful 
that  I  am  sur<  all  Members  of  Congress 
will  find  them  useful  in  determining  our 
course  on  this  critical  military  budget  as 
we  act  on  it  iii  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

I  ask  unailimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  this  "Face  the  Nation" 
broadcast  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

P.ijci:  THE  Nation" 
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bers less  than  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, if  you  add  the  combined  total  of 
those  two  committees,  thirty-three  votes, 
you  find  that  now  eighteen  have  declared 
against  the  ABM  and  fourteen  have  declared 
for  it.  with  one  still  undecided.  That  to  me 
shows  that  the  more  information  that  they 
had  on  those  committees,  the  less  they  ap- 
proved the  deployment  of  this  ABM  system. 
And,  therefore,  we  had  hoped  that  If  the 
full  Senate  knew  as  much  as  the  two  com- 
mittees, that  we  could  save  this  money 
for  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Corddry.  Senator  Symington,  you  de- 
scribe this  as  a  symbol,  and  I  presimie  you 
mean  a  symbol  of  the  Congress"  intention  to 
get  a  hold  of  the  Pentagon  budget.  Isnt  treat- 
ing this  ABM  matter  as  a  political  one  a 
rather  poor  way  to  decide  an  important 
strategic  matter  like  this? 

Senator  Symington.  Well,  let  me  answer 
this  way:  I  opposed  this  system  in  1968  as 
a  result  of  the  work  that  was  done  by  a 
Republican  Senator,  Senator  Cooper,  of  Ken- 
tucky, primarily.  And,  in  looking  into  it,  I 
decided  that  it  was,  you  might  say.  a  jjolitlcal 
rather  than  a  military  decision  to  deploy  a 
thin  defense  of  the  cities  against  China; 
therefore,  it  has  never  been  a  political  mat- 
ter with  me,  nor  do  I  think  it  is  a  political 
matter  basically  with  the  Senate,  because 
we  are  running  out  of  money  and  we  are  not 
only  running  out  of  money  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  financial  position  but  all  the 
programs  that  are  so  Important  to  the  states 
and  the  cities  are  now  being  curtailed  be- 
cause of  the  price  of  the  mlUtary  budget. 
And  I  think  that  this  is  the  first  time  in 
the  years  that  I  have  been  in  Washington, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  now  In  govern- 
ment, that  there  has  ever  been  major  op- 
position to  a  military  budget. 

Mr.  Morton.  Senator,  if  that  Is  true,  aren't 
you  saying  by  implication  that  the  Congress 
has  done  a  very  bad  Job  over  recent  years? 
We've  gone  and  spent  money  for  this  system 
or  that  system  and.  obviously,  some  of  that 
could  have  been  saved. 

Senator  Symington.  Well,  I  don't  think 
that  the  fact  that  you  have  approved  the 
military  since  World  War  II  is  much  a 
criticism  of  the  Congress,  or  could  be  any 
more  of  a  criticism  of  the  Congress  than  it 
could  be  of  the  varloxis  administrations. 
There  has  been  a  tendency,  especially  as  we 
have  had  two  major  wars  since  World  War 
n.  to  accommodate  the  Pentagon  In  what 
they  said  they  needed — and  the  administra- 
tion. So  I  think  if  there  is  some  criticism, 
and  I  think  it  can  be  spread  equally  around 
among  aU  people,  including  myself. 

Mr.  Morton.  Fortune  Magazine  suggests 
this  month  that  Congress  really  ought  to 
have  a  large  staff  of  systems  analysts  and 
people  like  that  who  could  look  at  these 
weapons  systems  and  look  at  Pentagon 
strategies  with  a  more  expert  and  a  more 
full-time  eye  than  the  average  committee 
member  can.  Would  you  agree? 

Senator  Symington.  Yes,  I  would,  and 
those  were  good  articles.  And,  incidentally, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Senator  Stennis.  has  taken  steps 
to  work  much  closer  with  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  than  this  committee  or.  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  any  committee 
has  done  in  the  past,  and  I  think  that  will 
be  evident  and  well  expressed  when  we  dis- 
cuss the  budget  next  year. 

Mr.  Herman.  Is  the  General  Accounting 
Office  enough  or  do  you  need  some  kind  of 
really  independent  organization  to  study  the 
Pentagon  alone? 

Senator  Symington.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— and,  I  might  add.  this  is  not  his 
budget  we  are  discussing;  next  year  it  will 
be  his  budget — has  appMinted  a  committee 
with  some  member.  I  think  the  head  of  a 
life  Insurance  company,  to  look  at  the 
Pentagon. 

Mr.  Herman.  Mr.  Fltzhugh. 


Senator  Stmincton.  Gentlemen,  the  point 
Is  that  we  Just  can't  continue  to  spend  this 
time  and  character  of  money  on  our  military 
establishments  and,  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
serve our  economy.  And  everybody,  I  think, 
is  recognizing  that,  not  only  the  Congress 
but  also  the  administration  and,  what  is 
more  important,  based  on  my  mail,  the 
people  of  the  country. 

.  Mr.  Herman.  Let  me  Just  question  you  one 
point  further  on  that  statement.  Could  we 
afford  to  spend  this  kind  of  money  for  the 
military,  as  you  have  Just  said  we  couldn't; 
could  we  afford,  if  we  had  to,  it  there  was 
something  like  a  major  war  facing  us,  on 
which  the  whole  Nation  was  polltlcallv  of 
one  mind? 

Senator  Symington.  Well.  It  is  a  good  ques- 
tion, because  if  it  was  a  majcn*  war  and  If 
you  were  fighting  for  your  existence,  and  if 
it  was  a  declared  war,  then  the  people  would 
have  a  better  understanding  of  it  and,  for 
example,  they  would  be  much  more  sympa- 
thetic with  price  and  wage  control.  This  is 
the  first  war,  of  the  four  wars,  for  example, 
that  we  haven't  had  a  war  tax.  We  had  a 
war  tax  in  World  War  I;  we  had  a  war  tax 
in  World  War  II;  we  had  a  war  tax  in  Korea 
and,  therefore,  some  of  those  who  have  op- 
posed the  surtax  are  right  when  they  say. 
in  effect,  it  is  a  war  tax.  But  it  Isn't  sold 
that  way  to  the  American  people.  We  have 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  casualties,  we  are 
spending  $2.5  billion  a  month  in  Vietnam, 
but,  in  effect,  we  haven't  done  anything 
about  it  to  recognize  this  situation  with  re- 
spect to  our  economy. 

Mr.  Herman.  Well,  my  queertion  Is.  is  this 
something  which  is  intrinsic  in  the  economy 
or  is  this  something  relating  to  the  will  and 
the  desire  of  the  people? 

Senator  Symington.  I  think  If  the  people 
were  more  convinced  of  the  lightness  of  the 
casualties  and  the  treasure  that  is  being  lost 
in  Vietnam,  then  they  would  be  more  willing 
to  make  the  sacrifices  that  are  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  the  economy  in  shape  despite 
the  war. 

Mr.  Corddry.  Senator 

Ma.  Morton.  Senator,  what  is  your  feeling 
on  President  Nixon's  statement  that  his- 
torians will  look  back  on  the  Vietnam  war  as 
one  of  our  finest  hours?  You  don't  sound 
very  much  that  way. 

Senator  Symington.  I  think  that  he  will 
have  second  thoughts  about  that  statement. 

Mr.  Corddry.  Senator.  I  am  terribly  puzzled 
by  your  position.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the 
coet  of  defense  today  is  no  greater  than  it 
was  when  we  got  into  this  war,  in  terms  of 
the  Gross  National  Product?  That  is  one 
question.  And  the  other  is:  If  you  are  this 
much  concerned  about  the  money  running 
out.  why  are  you  supporting  programs  that 
would  coet  far  more  than  the  ABM,  such  as 
a  new  fighter,  more  submarines,  a  continua- 
tion of  production  of  multiple  warheads,  and 
this  sort  of  thing? 

Senator  Symington.  Well,  in  the 

Mr.  Corddry.  What  are  your  priorities? 

Senator  Symington.  In  the  first  place,  I 
woxild  say  this,  that  you  are  only  seeing  the 
tip  of  the  Iceberg  on  what  is  being  asked  for 
the  ABM  this  year. 

Mr.  Corddry.  Well,  I  was  referring  to 

Senator  Symington.  This  is  going  to  be  a 
great  many  billion  dollars  more  of  a  program 
than  any  program,  for  example,  for  an  air 
superiority  fighter,  which  I  believe  that  you 
are  referring  to. 

Mr.  Corddry.  That  is  one  of  the  things. 

Senator  Symington.  I  have  always  taken 
the  position  that  whatever  is  necessary  fof 
our  national  defense  In  order  to  maintain 
adequate  deterrents  against  a  first-class  pow- 
er should  be  done,  but  I  don't  put  the  ABM 
In  that  category.  And  what  was  the  first  part 
of  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Corddry.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that,  In 
terms  of  the  Gross  National  Product,  the 
cost  of  defense  today  is  no  more  than  It  was 
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when  we  got  Into  Vietnam,  and  It  is  prob- 
ably less. 

Senator  Symington.  In  the  first  place, 
your  Gross  National  I»roduct  Is  an  expression 
of  infiatlon  which  is  eating  up  the  earnings 
of  all  of  the  people  in  the  country,  especially 
those  with  fixed  Income.  In  the  second  place, 
your  Gross  National  Product,  in  effect.  Is  a 
representation  of  your  fixed  position,  talking 
like  a  corporate  balance  sheet,  but  Utie  facts 
are  that  because  of  the  gigantic  amount  of 
money  that  we  are  spending  outside  the 
country,  regardless  of  our  Gross  National 
Product — and  I  would  Just  like  to  leave  two 
figiires  with  you  now.  We  have  a  little  more 
gold  than  we  had  a  year  ago  because  of 
the  collapse  of  FYance.  We  have  $11.2  billion 
in  gold.  On  the  other  hand,  we  now  owe 
abroad  in  current  liabilities  that  are  to  be 
redeemable,  according  to  our  pledge,  in  gold, 
$36.2  billion.  So,  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
corporation,  you  might  say,  the  Nation  is 
insolvent.  Now,  we  can  carry  that,  but  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history  we  have  the 
highest  interest  rates  in  history,  which  is 
creating  a  real  depression  In  certain  indus- 
tries, like  housing,  building,  and  so  forth, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  are  not  stopping 
the  Inflation.  Therefore,  I  am  one  who, 
whereas  three  years  ago  I  thought  if  we  at- 
tack this  problem  from  a  fiscal  standpoint  as 
well  as  a  monetary  standpoint  we  might  be 
able  to  lick  it — I  no  longer  feel  that.  I  don't 
feel  that  any  rise  in  Interest  rates,  a  further 
rise,  or  any  amount  of  taxation  that  would 
be  within  reason  would  do  this  Job.  The 
only  thing  that  will  do  this  Job,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  a  reduction  in  federal  spending,  and 
a  little  reduction  in  the  military  Is  worth 
far  more  than  a  major  reduction  anywhere 
else.  And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
tremendous  interest  at  this  time  in  the 
Justification  of  the  military  budget  by  the 
members  of  the  Congress,  not  only  those 
that  are  on  the  committees  involved  but  all 
members  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Morton.  If  I  could  come  back  to  the 
war  for  a  minute.  Senator.  There  has  been 
a  lull  in  ground  fighting  that  has  gone  on 
for  sometime  now.  There  has  been  some  talk 
of  a  change  In  U.S.  strategy  from  a  lot  of 
search  and  destroy  and  active  pursuit  to  a 
more  passive  role.  How  do  you  read  this? 
Is  this  a  signal  from  the  North  Vietnamese 
or  is  this  Just  because  the  U.S.  military  has 
been  doing  the  right  thing,  or  what? 

Senator  Symington.  Well,  first,  let  me  say 
that  I  believe  that  the  present  administra- 
tion Is  doing  everything  it  can  to  obtain  a 
Just  peace.  And,  secondly,  I  don't  believe 
that  very  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
Parts.  And.  third,  last  week.  In  the  executive 
session,  we  were  brtefed  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Wheeler, 
upon  his  return  from  his  latest  trip  a  few 
days  ago  to  Vietnam.  Now,  you  can't  discuss 
in  open  session,  which  this  is,  the  details 
of  hU  report,  but  I  did  say  this,  and  I  meant 
it  most  sincerely,  when  I  came  out  and  was 
asked  by  the  media;  It  is  the  same  old  story 
and  it  Is  very  sad,  and  all  we  can  do  is  hope 
that  It  gets  better. 

Mr.  Herman.  By  "the  same  old  story,"  you 
mean  that  this  Is  not  a  really  new  phenome- 
non, a  lull  leading  toward  peace,  it  is  a  lull 
leading  towards  a  renewal  of  hostilities? 

Senator  Symington.  Well,  that  Is  a  projec- 
tion, but  I  will  say  that  all  the  optimism 
that  was  expressed  this  time  was  comparable 
to  the  point  of  similarity  with  all  the  op- 
timism that  has  been  expressed  over  the 
years,  since  I  have  been  on  the  committee, 
and  I  have  been  on  It  since  the  war  started. 

Mr.  Corddry.  Senator 

Mr.  Herman.  Optimism  towards  peace  or 
optimism  towards  victory? 

Senator  Symington.  I  would  Just  say  op- 
timism. It  Is  very  difficult  to  see  how  you  can 
achieve  a  military  victory  In  Vietnam.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  see  how  you  can  have  a 
satisfactory  political  solution  because.  In  my 
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opinion,  if  we  left  Vietnam,  the  government 
today  In  Vietnam  would  collapse  like  a  house 
of  cards. 

Mr.  Corodry.  Tou  have  no  doubt  that  we 
are  on  a  withdrawal  course,  do  you.  Sen- 
ator? 

Senator  Symington.  I  think  we  want  to  be 
on  a  withdrawal  course,  but  I  don't  under- 
stand, Mr.  Corddry.  some  of  the  things  that 
are  going  on  as,  you  might  say.  a  tactical 
execution  of  the  strategy  of  withdrawal. 

Mr.  Morton.  What  sorts  of  things? 

Senator  Symington.  I  think  we  are  doing 
a  great  deal  of  fighting,  some  offensive  fight- 
ing, considering  that  we  say  we  would  like  to 
withdraw.  Now  we  have  withdrawn  or  plan  to 
withdraw  some  25,000  troops,  which  Is  not  to 
many  when  you  have,  say.  550,000,  not  count- 
ing the  fieet  and  not  counting  troops  all  over 
the  other  parts  of  the  Par  East.  My  impres- 
sion from  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
was  that  is  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to 
make  any  additional  substantial  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come. 
That  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  said  it  Is  a 
sad  story. 

Mr.  Morton.  Well,  then  we  Just 

Mr.  Herman.  Let  me  apply  that.  Does  that 
seem  to  you  to  mean  that  there  will  not  be 
another  25,000  withdrawn  in  middle  or  late 
August? 

Senator  Symington.  Well,  if  you  withdrew 
another  25.000  in  addition  to  the  25,000  we 
have  been  told  are  going  to  be  withdrawn, 
you  would  still  have  only  withdrawn  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  troops  that^re  over 
there. 

Mr.  Corddry.  Senator,  in  your  time  you 
have  been  associated  with  the  idea  of  closing 
the  port  of  Haiphong,  in  taking,  such  stem 
measures,  are  these  long  since  passed  now  or 
would  you  be  in  favor  of  putting  some  pres- 
sure on  the  foe  again? 

Senator  Symington.  No,  I  have  been  to 
Vietnam  a  good  many  more  times,  I  believe, 
than  any  other  member  of  the  Congress,  and 
I  have  gone  a  lot  because  I  dont  think  you 
can  get  the  information,  the  real  informa- 
tion, except  right  on  the  ground  and  looking 
and  talking  to  a  lot  of  people. 

Mr.  Corddry.  Each  time  you  have  been  criti- 
cal of  the  way  they  were  allowed  to  do  their 
Job. 

Senator  Symington.  When  I  came  back  in 
January  '66,  and  this  was  pretty  much  the 
way  I  felt  when  I  was  out  with  General  Tay- 
lor and  Mr.  Rostow  in  '61 — in  any  case,  when 
I  ceime  back  In  '66  and  they  said,  "Would  you 
go  on  with  It  or  get  out  of  it?"— or  I  said  we 
should  do  one  or  the  other,  and  they  said, 
"What  would  you  do?"  I  said  I  would  get  on 
with  it.  Then  I  came  back  In  January  of  '67 
and  they  asked  me,  "What  would  you  do.  of 
the  two?"  and  I  said  frankly  I  don't  know, 
I'm  glad  I  am  not  President.  Things  don't 
look  too  good.  In  the  fall  of  '67.  in  October 
'67,  they  said,  "What  would  you  do?"  and  I 
said  I  would  get  out.  I  would  get  out  on  the 
best  basis  possible  and  on  an  honorable  basis, 
but  I  would  get  out,  because  I  saw  no  prog- 
ress being  made  with  respect  to  any  true  vic- 
tory in  the  sense  that  we  know  victory. 

Mr.  Morton.  Well,  you  seem  to  be  saying 
now.  Senator,  that  we  can't  get  out,  it  Is 
going  to  be  Impossible  to  get  out  and  we  are 
just  In  for  a  lot — we  are  stuck  there  a  lot 
longer.  Do  you  see  no  new  avenue  that  the 
administration  might  take? 

Senator  Symington.  Oh,  I  don't  want  to 
Imply,  let  alone  say.  that  we  can't  get  out. 
I  think  it  is  very  Important — we  could  drown 
our  entire  future  in  these  escapades  If  we 
don't  cut  it  out.  As  you  know,  I  think 
we  are  very  over-committed.  I  have  staff 
memb^s 

Mr.  Morton.  Well,  what  would  you  do, 
though? 

Senator  Symington.  Right  now  in  the  Par 
East,  who  have  been  to  Europe,  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  Chairman.  We  are  badly 


over-committed.  We  are  over-committed  po- 
litically, we  are  over-committed  militarily, 
and  we  are  over-committed  economically, 
and  we  Just  cant  mold  the  world  into  the 
Image  of  the  United  States  and  what  the 
United  States  stands  for,  because  it  Isn't 
what  the  other  people  want.  We  will  start 
hearings  this  fall  on  overcommitments,  and 
I  would  hope  that  we  would  have  some  basic 
suggestions  to  present  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Herman.  Some  of  your  Democratic  col- 
leagues see  in  President  Nixon's  various  ut- 
terances in  the  Far  East  some  internal  con- 
tradictions, that  in  Guam  and  Manila  he 
said  we  are  going  to  have  a  low  profile,  we 
are  not  going  to  get  entangled  in  Asia,  and 
In  Thailand  he  got  us  entangled  again.  Do 
you  agree  with  that  evaluation? 

Senator  Symington.  Well,  Mr.  Herman.  I 
don't  want  to  criticize  the  President  when  he 
Is  out  of  the  country,  and  1  have  never  criti- 
cized his  actions  with  respect  to  the  war.  be- 
cause he  didnt  get  us  in  it  and  I  am  sincere 
in  believing  he  would  like  to  get  us  out  of  it. 
Perhaps  I  would  be  willing  to  make  more 
of  a  sacrifice  to  get  us  out  than  he  would, 
but  that  I  don't  know.  But  he  did  make  one 
statement  in  Thailand  that  worried  me.  He 
said  something  to  the  effect  that  we  would 
defend  the  Thais  against  external  aggression 
and  also  aggression  from  within,  and  that 
worried  me  because  I  don't  think  the  United 
States  can  go  around  the  world  protecting  a 
particular  government.  I  think  that  is  more 
a  decision  of  the  people  in  the  country,  and 
I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we 
have  some  very  serious  problems  In  other 
parts  of  the  world,  not  to  mention,  of  course, 
the  fact  that  it  could  be  our  major  problem 
with  respect  to  getting  out  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Herman.  Let  me  get  you  back  to  the 
Congress — I'm  sorry.  Charles — for  Just  a  sec- 
ond here.  The  debate  over  the  antlballistlc 
missile  system  frequently  brings  up  the 
question  of  Russian  aims  and  Russian  in- 
tentions. Now  you,  sir,  are  unique  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  in  being  a  mem- 
bei  of  both  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  also  the 
Subcommittee  on  Central  Intelligence  and, 
while  I  have  got  you  here,  I  have  Just  got  to 
ask  you:  How  do  you  evaluate — having 
played  a  role  In  the  past  In  the  question  of 
the  missile  gap — how  do  you  relate  America's 
strength  to  Russia's  strength,  America's  in- 
tentions to  Russian  intentions  at  this  point? 

Senator  Symington.  I  think  the  most  im- 
portant single  thing,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  security  of  America,  real  deterrence, 
is  not  only  the  fact  that  we  could  destroy 
any  country  that  could  attack  us.  including 
the  Soviet  Union — which  I  believe  that  we 
could — but  that  they  know  that  we  have 
that  type  and  character  of  strength.  Now.  if 
we  disarm,  I  am  quite  certain  that  the 
Soviets  would  quietly  take  us  over.  It  was 
Richard  Revere  who  wrote  an  article  saying 
you  can't  be  a  pacifist  country  or  a  non- 
pacifist  country;  we  will  t.ike  you  over.  0;i 
the  other  hand,  what  amuses  me  in  this  de- 
bate Is  that  every  time  the  Soviets  say  some- 
thing which  those  who  are  propK>nents  of  all 
this  gigantic  spending  want,  they  say  you 
can  never  trust  what  those  dirty  Russians 
say.  But  when  they  say  something,  as,  for 
example.  Kosygln  saying  that  the  ABM  was 
a  defensive  missile,  they  run  around  and 
say.  why,  the  Soviets  themselves  say  that 
this  Is  a  defensive  missile  and  therefore  there 
Is  no  danger  in  our  building  it.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  It  is  terribly  important  to  my 
children  and  their  children  that  we  do 
everything  possible  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  future  control  of  nuclear  weapons,  be- 
cause today  that  Is  impossible,  and  because 
of  the  rapid  proliferation  that  is  going  on 
in  this  field,  tomorrow,  in  my  opinion,  it  will 
be  impossible.  And.  therefore,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  world's  future,  those  of  us 
who   know   what   a   full   nuclear  exchange 
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would  mean  to  civil  Lzatlon,  I  am  extremely 
anxious  to  see  the  I  flxon  administration  do 
everything  It  can  to; arrange  and  to  succeed 
in  an  suras  control  Agreement. 

Mr.  CoRDDBT.  Well.  It  seems  to  me 

Mr.  MoBTON.  Well.  |lf  the  Soviet  Union  sees 
you  are  not  going  ttt  defend  your  deterrent, 
why  should  they  dls<»ntlnue  the  production 
of  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  of 
which  they  are  alrea<ly  equal  to  us?  What  in- 
centive is  that  to  the  ra  to  come  to  terms  with 
us? 

Senator  Stmingtoh.  Well,  in  the  first  place, 
I  challenge  your  stitement  that  they  are 
already  equal  to  us  In  Intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles. 

Mr.  Morton.  It  i^  a  thousand  on  either 
side.  Isnt  it?  j 

Senator  Stmingtok.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Morton.  It  Is  a  thousand  on  either  side, 
isnt  It? 

Senator  Symingto*.  There  Is  a  thousand  of 
the  Mlnuteman  on  either  side.  Their  bomber 
force  Is  not  even  a  flractlon  of  our  strategic 
bomber  force.  And.  although  I  am  an  airman, 
I  would  be  the  first  t*  say  that  in  my  opinion 
the  greatest  strategljc  weapon  In  the  world 
today  is, the  Polaris  submarine,  of  which  we 
haie  65^  jjalssUes,  all  In  the  megaton  range. 
Now,  we  plan  to  put  jthe  Poseidon's  in  thirty 
of  those  forty-one  stibmarlnes.  That  means 
that  we  will  have  5,090  ICBMs  because  a  Po- 
laris unit  la  Just  Ets  nluch  an  ICBM  as  a  Mln- 
uteman unit.  And,  I  so,  when  people  talk 
about  equality,  they  are  not  talUng  against 
the  facts.  Now.  what  worries  me  in  arguments 
like  this,  let's  be  sura  that  we  get  on  with  an 
ABM  because  the  SoTlets  have  been  working 
on  It  for  fifteen  years  Well,  If  the  proponents 
are  accurate  when  taey  say  It  Is  a  defensive 
missile,  why  shouldnjt  the  Soviets  work  on  It 
for  fifteen  years  whea  we  have  been  working, 
to  my  certain  knowledge — because  I  was 
heavily  Involved  in  it — on  an  ICBM  which 
nobody  could  deny  iskn  offensive  weapon,  for 
23  years.  And,  therefare,  it  is  simply  a  case  of 
do  you  want  to  continue  with  this  tremen- 
dous arms  race  that  Is,  In  effect,  wrecking  so 
many  of  our  porgram^,  programs  that  have  to 
do  with  the  education  of  our  children,  the 
control  of  our  water]  the  control  of  our  air, 
the  hard-core  problons  of  oxn  cities.  These 
programs  are  not  going  forward  because  of 
the  cost  of  war.  and  it  must  be  true  in  the  So- 
viet Union  as  well  aa  in  our  country.  In  any 
case,  the  basic  question  is  do  we  want  to  try 
and  work  out  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
United  States  woulcl  be  safe  as  far  as  our 
security  is  concerned]  and,  at  the  same  time, 
we  could  devote  mofe  money  to  the  prob- 
lems of  people.  ' 

Mr.  MoBTOif.  Well,,  do  you  think  the  ad- 
ministration has  bean  laggard  In  trying  to 
get  arms  control  talis  with  the  Soviets  go- 
ing? Do  you  think  ithey  are  waiting  until 
the  ABM  Is  in  the  wirks  before  getting  seri- 
ous about  that? 

Senator  Stminotoic .  I  don't  think  any  ad- 
ministration has  been  as  anxious,  of  the  last 
three  or  four,  to  wjork  out  a  meaningful 
arms  control  agreemient  as  they  should  be. 
I  think  that  all  administrations  now  and  in 
the  future  should  Make  this  their  number 
one  desire,  because  It  Is  the  one  way  to  get 
peace.  And,  as  we  continue  with  these  tech- 
nological developments.  If  we  don't  work  out 
something  that  will  |  maintain  peace  In  the 
world,  then  we  are  going  to  destroy  the 
world.  I 

Mr.  Herman.  Senator,  you  used  to  be  con- 
sidered at  one  i>ointi  when  I  first  came  to 
Washington,  as  sort  ^f  the  Senator  from  the 
Pentagon.  You  were  the  spokesman  in  Con- 
gress, people  used  td  bring  you  documents, 
sneak  them  under  yiur  door,  perhaps,  from 
inside  the  Pentagon,  and  you  used  to  be  the 
major  spokesman  fon  the  Pentagon.  Now,  all 
of  a  sudden,  you  are  a  spokesman  for  clean- 
ing up  our  lakes  a4cl  waters,  cleaning  up 
our  cities.  How  did  ^ou  evolve?  What  hap- 
pened? 


Senator  Stminoton.  Well,  I  have  never 
changed  In  wanting  to  see  this  country  secure 
by  having  an  adequate  defense,  but  I  believe 
the  situation  builds  on  Itself,  and  I  have  been 
sold  on  the  theory  of  overkill.  When  I  was 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  some  nineteen 
years  ago,  the  budget  for  all  three  services 
was  $138  billion,  and  the  dollar  in  those 
nineteen  years  has  depreciated  about  fifty 
per  cent.  That  would  make  the  military  budg- 
et today  $27.6  billion.  And,  remember,  in 
those  days  Stalin  was  alive.  I  had  just  com- 
pleted directing  the  Berlin  airlift  and  this 
was  a  really  pretty  warm  cold  war.  Today, 
however,  the  budget  Is  approximating  $80 
billion,  and  what  worries  me  Is,  we  have  had 
testimony,  that  even  if  the  Vietnamese  war 
stops  on  the  basis  that  is  satisfactory 
to  us,  that  there  will  not  be — it  will  not  be 
possible  to  make  a  major  reduction  In  the 
cost  of  the  military  establishment.  On  that 
basis,  regardless  of  whether  we  are  secure 
or  not.  I  don't  think  the  Integrity  of  the 
dollar  can  be  maintained.  So  whereas  I  am 
completely  in  favor  of  a  secure  America,  I 
think  we  can  have  a  secure  America  for  a 
great  deal  less  money.  And  priorities  in  this 
country,  another  word  for  which  is  values, 
is  what  Is  Important,  coming  to  the  fore 
with  respect  to  our  domestic  problems.  We 
haven't  yet  talked  about  how  much  we  de- 
fend other  parts  of  the  world.  For  example, 
we  have  had  our  troops  In  Europe  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  It  has  cost  us 
tens  of  billions  of  dollsirs. 

Mr.  Herman.  Are  they  still  needed  there? 

Senator  Symington.  I  would  think  we 
could  cut  many  of  them  back.  General  Eisen- 
hower, with  his  vast  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, felt  that  we  could  cut  heavily  on  troops 
in  Europe.  And,  after  all,  if  we  are  there  with 
the  fiag  there,  that  should  be  enough,  and 
what  worries  me  is  that  the  other  people 
have  never  bad.  on  their  own  soil,  as  much 
of  what  they  originally  promised  In  the  way 
of  a  defense.  And  this  Ls  another  reason  why 
our  economic  problems  are  coming  to  the 
fore  so  rapidly. 

Mr.  CoRDDBY.  How  much  could  this  defense 
spending  be  cut.  Senator?  You  have  referred 
to  the  necessity  of  cutting  it  several  times. 
How  much  a  percentage 

Senator  Symington.  Well,  Senator  Stennis 
made  a  talk  recently — he  is  Chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee — that  he  thought 
that  If  the  shooting  would  stop  we  could  cut 
it  $10  billion.  In  New  York,  last  year,  among 
some  of  the  ablest  men  I  know,  military, 
scientists,  in  the  forums  that  were  run  by 
Dr.  Carl  Kaysen,  of  the  Princeton  Institute 
of  Advanced  Studies,  I  was  rather  surprised 
to  hear  them  argxilng  as  to  whether  it  could 
be  cut  $20  bUUon  or  $30  billion. 

Mr.  CoRDDRT.  But  could  It  be  cut  now? 

Senator  Symington.  I  think  now  you  could 
have  a  heavy  reduction  without  affecting  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  yes.  In  that 
connection,  I  noticed  a  story  this  morning 
that  a  Republican  Senator  and  a  Democratic 
Senator  have  joined  to  look  into  this  whole 
question  of  aircraft  carriers,  why  we  should 
have  fifteen  aircraft  carriers,  attack  carriers 
In  1969,  because  we  had  them  In  1947. 

Mr.  Herman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Sena- 
tor Symington.  I  am  afraid  our  time  is  about 
expired.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  being  here 
with  us  today  on  Face  the  Nation, 

Senator  Symington.  Thank  you. 


NATIONAL  COMMITMENTS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Wyoming  made  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  debate  last 
month  on  the  so-called  commitments 
resolution.  I  was  glad  to  see  this  con- 
tribution recognized  in  a  recent  editorial 
In  the  Casper  Star-Tribune.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Qttestiom  or  Commitments 

What  is  a  national  commitment? 

This  Is  a  question  with  which  the  U.S. 
Senate  struggled  manfully  last  week  and 
which  It  seems  to  have  solved  with  the  adop- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  86.  Both  Sen.  Gale 
McGee  and  Sen.  Cliff  Hansen  voted  against 
the  resolution,  which  was  approved  In 
amended  form  by  a  margin  of  70  to  16. 

By  Its  vote,  the  Senate  sought  to  restore 
to  the  Senate  Its  prerogatives  In  the  field  of 
foreign  policy,  which  many  members  agreed 
had  been  permitted  to  go  by  default.  Senator 
McGee  who  had  been  the  lone  dissenter  In 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  spoke 
against  the  resolution  on  the  grounds  that 
In  these  times  when  a  President  must  take 
quick  action,  he  would  be  seriously  handi- 
capped If  he  had  to  wait  for  Senate  ap- 
proval before  moving  ip  an  emergency. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Senate's 
action  has  no  force  of  law.  It  cannot  add  any- 
thing to  the  powers  granted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Constitution,  but  It  does  spell  out  the 
senatorial  position  and  puts  Presidents  on 
notice  that  there  should  be  consultation 
before  taking  action  which  could  lead  this 
country  into  war.  The  major  basis  was,  of 
course,  our  involvement  In  the  Vietnam  War, 
although  other  instances  also  were  cited  In 
the  course  of  the  lengthy  debate. 

Much  of  the  discussion  was  spent  on  the 
definition  of  a  national  commitment,  various 
senators  point  out  that  It  was  not  the  Intent 
to  limit  the  executive  branch  in  the  ordinary 
work  that  must  be  accomplished  in  foreign 
relations.  Sen.  John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Ken- 
tucky came  up  with  an  amendment  that 
would  restrict  the  term  to  the  use  of  armed 
forces  on  foreign  territory  or  a  promise  to 
give  assistance  by  the  use  of  armed  forces 
or  financial  resomces  of  the  United  States 
either  immediately  or  upon  the  happening  of 
certain  events. 

It  was  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  In  such  major  Instances  a  national 
commitment  should  result  only  from  affirma- 
tive action  taken  by  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  by  means  of  a  treaty,  statute, 
or  concurrent  resolution  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  Since  treaties  must  be  ratified  by 
the  Senate  and  since  Congress  has  the  power 
to  declare  war,  the  wording  of  the  resolution 
is  largely  a  reaffirmation  of  these  powers.  It 
would  not  repudiate  any  obligations  already 
in  effect. 

Senator  McGee  expressed  some  important 
views  in  his  oppoeitlon.  He  called  the  action 
regressive  and  unrealistic— "regressive  in  the 
sense  that  It  would  call  Into  question  the 
legitimacy  of  the  President's  role  In  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  foreign 
policy,  a  development  that  unquestionably  is 
a  necessary  response  to  the  demands  of  the 
modern  age.  It  Is  unrealistic  in  that  It  falls 
to  provide  for  placing  the  responsibility  the 
President  now  holds  Into  hands  equally  de- 
cisive and  determined." 

The  Senator  suggested  that  If  the  Senate 
is  to  succeed  In  its  new  role  It  should  update 
its  procedures  and  give  more  attention  to 
foreign  policy  In  advance  of  crises  rather 
than  respond  principally  to  situations  after 
the  fact.  He  recommended  that  some  tyije 
of  select  Senate  committee  be  established 
that  could  work  with  the  President.  "We  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  follow  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  as  we  have  always 
known  it  and  still  address  ourselves  to  the 
crisis  factor,"  he  told  his  colleagues. 

We  believe  Senator  McGee  is  correct  In 
his  reservations  about  the  resolution  and 
that  If  it  is  to  be  implemented  there  will 
have  to  be  some  streamlining  of  procedure 
so  as  not  to  tie  the  President's  hands  in  an 
emergency  and  endanger  the  national  secu- 
rity. Many  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee hearings  have  been  lengthy  debates  over 
facts  accomplished. 
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THE  BRAKING  SYSTEM  OP  THE 
A-7D  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
quite  often  overenthusiastlc  members  of 
the  press  seize  on  a  single  statement  to 
create  the  impression  that  all  cormected 
with  the  subject  Is  not  going  so  well.  In 
the  constant  attacks  on  the  military  men 
of  this  country  this  has  been  particularly 
true.  For  example  a  week  or  so  ago  much 
was  made  over  the  fact  that  weakness 
had  been  found  in  the  wing  of  the  C-5A 
because  fatigue  had  occurred  at  128  per- 
cent of  stress.  The  press  did  not  go  to  the 
trouble  of  delving  into  this  subject  or 
they  would  have  discovered  that  the  in- 
ability to  withstand  this  much  overload 
is  by  no  means  considered  imusual  and  is 
accepted  by  standards.  A  few  days  ago 
in  his  continuing  good  efforts  to  point  up 
mistakes  made  in  the  spending  of  the 
peoples  money.  Senator  Proxmire  dis- 
closed some  trouble  experienced  with  the 
A-7  brakes  over  a  year  ago.  The  press 
would  have  the  people  believe  that  this 
has  not  been  corrected  and  was  a  result 
of  evildoing  within  that  group  referred 
to  as  the  military-industrial  complex. 
The  truth  has  been  made  known  by  the 
Air  Force.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  backgroimd  paper  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Backchoitnd  on  A-7D  Testing 
The  Air  Force  today  released  the  following 
statement  regarding  the  problems  encoun- 
tered dxiring  the  development  of  the  braking 
system  of  the  A-7D  aircraft.  The  test  pro- 
gram  for   all    aircraft   bought   by   the   Air 
Force  Is  divided  Into  three  major  phases  or 
categories.  Category  One  tests  are  those  con- 
ducted by  the  prime  contractor  (In  this  case, 
Llng-Temco-Vought)     to    demonstrate    the 
basic  soxindness  of  the  aircraift  design  and  to 
insure  that  it  meets  contract  specifications. 
Category  Two  testing  Is  done  by  the  Air  Force 
Systems  Command  to  deflnltlze  the  aircraft's 
performance  envelope.  Category  Three  test- 
ing  Is   conducted   by   the   using   command 
(USAFs  Tactical  Air  Command)    to  devise 
operational  tactics  and  to  refine  training  re- 
quirements. The  objective  of  this  exhaustive 
test  program  is  to  Insure  that  the  Air  Force 
accepts  only  those  systems  and  sub-systems 
which  will  accomplish  the  mission  for  which 
they  were  designed  in  a  safe,  effective  man- 
ner. When  examined  In  its  entirety,  the  solu- 
tion to  the  brake  problem  to  which  Senator 
Proxmire    referred    In    his    report    Monday 
demonstrates  that  the  present  government- 
industry  testing  procedures  are  effective  In 
identifying   problem   areas    and    correcting 
them  before  they  reach  the  production  stage. 
To  review  the  chronology  of  events  in  full 
perspective,  the  original  Goodrich  brake  re- 
ferred to  by  Senator  Proxmire  was  delivered 
to  the  prime  contractor,  LTV,  where  it  was 
Installed  on  only  four  of  the  first  five  test 
aircraft  built.  The  first  of  these  four  aircraft 
was  used  to  test  the  stability  and  control  of 
the  A-7D.   Braking  performance,  while  al- 
ways   important,    was    not    being   seriously 
taxed  or  specifically  evaluated  on  the  tests 
on  the  No.  1  aircraft.  Aircraft  No.  2  was  iden- 
tified for  testing  of  the  aircraft's  brake  sys- 
tem, along  with  its  rocket  and  gun  systems. 
Engine  performance  data  gathering  was  the 
goal  of  tests  on  aircraft  No.  3,  while  aircraft 
No.  4  was  an  avionics  testbed.  All  of  these 
test  aircraft  were  flown  by  highly-experienced 
experimental    and    engineering    test    pilots 
under  rigid  safety  standards  as   a  part  of 
the  Category  I  (contractor)  test  program. 


The  original  Goodrich  brakes  were  ade- 
quate to  stop  the  A-7D  on  a  runway  of  nor- 
mal length  and  at  average  landing  weights. 
It  was  at  the  point  when  the  brakes  on  the 
#2  aircraft  were  tested  to  their  maximum 
stopping  capablUty  that  it  was  discovered 
that  they  were  unable  to  dissipate  the 
amount  of  heat  generated  by  a  "maximum 
performance"  stop.  The  incident  of  locked 
brakes  to  which  the  Senator  referred,  oc- 
curred as  a  pKtt  of  these  maximum  per- 
formance stopping  tests  during  July  1968  at 
Edwards  AFB,  Calif.  The  full  complement 
of  safety  precautions  was  pre-posltloned  for 
these  tests — crash  crews,  flre-flghtlng  equip- 
ment, ambulance  were  all  on  hand  and  fully 
manned.  No  one  was  Injured  In  any  way.  At 
this  time  nevertheless,  special  restrictions  to 
prevent  unnecessary  braking  loads  were  im- 
posed to  Insure  that  no  unwarranted  risks 
were  Incurred  during  the  on-going  test 
flights  of  the  A-7D. 

Although  the  "maximxmi  performance" 
stopping  was  Indeed  judged  unsatisfactory, 
this  is  not  an  unprecedented  outcome  in  the 
evaluation  of  Important  aircraft  sub-systems. 
In  any  event,  the  Air  Force,  Goodrich,  and 
LTV  promptly  teamed  up  to  develop  a  new 
brake  system  that  would  fully  meet  govern- 
ment si>ecificatlons. 

By  November  1968,  this  military-civilian 
team  had  produced  a  fully  effective  brake 
for  the  A-7D.  By  Jamuary  1969,  the  new 
brake  had  been  fitted  to  all  test  aircraft. 
Subsequent  testing  revealed  that  the  im- 
proved brake  cut  stopping  distances  of  the 
aircraft  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  below 
the  contractual  guarantee.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  Improved  brake  was  provided  by 
the  contractor  at  no  additional  cost  to  the 
government,  and  that  there  were  no  delays 
to  the  test  program.  All  of  the  above-de- 
scribed identification  and  correction  of  the 
problem  was  accomplished  by  a  team  effort 
between  the  Air  Force  and  the  contractor 
long  before  the  first  operational  aircraft  was 
scheduled  for  acceptance  by  the  government. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  delivery  of  the 
A-7D  aircraft  to  an  operational  unit  Is  not 
scheduled  until  the  latter  part  of  this 
month. 


WILEY  A.  BRANTON,  PINE  BLUFF, 
ARK. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Wiley  A.  Branton,  who  Is  a  native  of 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  has  recently  been  named 
executive  director  of  the  community  and 
social  action  division  of  the  Alliance  for 
Labor  Action. 

The  ALA  is  indeed  fortunate  to  secure 
the  services  of  Mr.  Branton,  and  I  know 
that  his  many  friends  were  pleased  to 
learn  of  this  further  advancement  In  his 
career. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  release  announcing  Mr. 
Branton 's  appointment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


reutheb,  FnzsiMMONs  Namx  Wiut  a. 
Branton  to  High  r  ALA  Post 

Wiley  A.  Branton  has  been  named  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Community  and  Social 
Action  Division  of  the  Alliance  for  Labor 
Action. 

The  appointment,  effective  Immediately, 
was  announced  by  UAW  President  Walter  P. 
Reuther  and  Teamsters  Acting  President 
Frank  Fltzslmmons. 

The  Alliance  for  Labor  Action  (ALA)  was 
formed  by  the  UAW  and  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  America's  two 
largest  labor  organizations,  and  Is  committed 


to  a  program  to  revitalize  the  American  labor 
movement  and  to  help  America  find  answers 
to  its  urgent  social  problems. 

Branton  will  direct  ALA  work  in  the  field 
of  community  and  social  action,  including 
working  with  the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged, 
building  community  unions,  sponsoring  edu- 
cation and  traimng  projects,  meeting  hous- 
ing needs,  health  care  and  other  essential 
social  services,  furnishing  legal  aid  and  con- 
sumer protection. 

Branton  comes  to  the  Alliance  from  the 
United  Planning  Organization,  the  National 
Capital  Area  community  action  agency,  which 
he  served  as  executive  director  for  the  past 
two  years. 

Tlie  UPO.  a  private  agency,  receives  funds 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
Labor  Department  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  to  conduct 
antipoverty  programs  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  surrounding  areas. 

UPO  programs  range  from  comprehensive 
manpower  development  programs  to  com- 
munity action  centers  and  from  Headstart 
and  day  care  programs  for  pre-school  chil- 
dren to  programs  to  assist  the  elderly  i)oor. 
Branton  served  from  October  1965  to  Octo- 
ber 1967  aa  special  assistant  to  Attorneys 
General  Nicholas  Katzenbach  and  Ramsey 
Clark,  dealing  with  Implementation  of  the 
voting  rights  act  of  1965  and  other  clvU 
rights  matters. 

In  that  capacity,  he  also  assisted  In  the 
coordination  of  a  government-wide  equal  op- 
portunity effort  and  served  as  liaison  between 
the  attorney  general  and  national  civil  rights 
leaders. 

Prior  to  his  Justice  Department  appoint- 
ment, Branton  served  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  President's  Council  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity. In  that  position,  he  served  as  prin- 
cipal staff  coordinator  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Equal  Opportunities  program. 

He  also  served  for  three  years  as  the  first 
director  of  the  Southern  Regional  Council 
Voter  Education  Project,  which  resulted  in 
the  addition  of  more  than  600.000  bUck 
voters  to  the  rolls  in  11  southern  states. 

In  addition,  Branton  served  as  executive 
director  of  the  Committee  for  Welfare,  Edu- 
cation and  Legal  Defense  Inc.  and  the  Coun- 
cil lor  United  Civil  Rights  Leadership. 

In  that  capacity,  he  directed  coordination 
of  corporate  fund  raising  activities  for  civil 
rights  groups  and  directed  impIementaUon 
of  civil  rights  projects. 

A  native  of  Pine  Bluff.  Ark..  Branton  re- 
ceived a  B.S.  degree  in  Business  Administra- 
tion from  Arkansas  A.M.  and  N.  College  in 
1950.  He  received  his  law  degree  from  the 
University  of  Arkansas  In  1953. 

Branton  practiced  law  In  Pine  Bluff  from 
1952  to  1963  and  continued  to  maintain  his 
office  In  Arkansas  and  In  Atlanta.  Ga.  on  a 
part-time  basis  until  1965. 

He  came  to  national  prominence  as  chief 
counsel  for  the  Negro  plaintiffs  In  the  Little 
Rock  school  controversy.  He  had  a  broad  gen- 
eral practice,  with  partlctUar  expertise  In  the 
fields  of  civil  rights  and  criminal  law. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  bars  of  Arkansas. 
Georgia,  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  and  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  a  member 
of  the  National.  American,  Federal  and  Wash- 
ington  Bar  Associations. 

As  director  of  Community  and  Social  Ac- 
tion for  the  Alliance,  his  scope  of  activities 
will  include  organizing  community  unions 
to  enable  the  working  poor,  the  underem- 
ployed and  the  unemployed  to  exercise  self- 
determination  in  deaUng  vrtth  their  prob- 
lems. 

The  division  also  will  join  with  other 
groups  to  achieve  community  action  around 
problems  of  discrimination,  unemployment, 
education,  housing,  heUth  and  the  elderly. 
Other  projects  wlU  be  In  the  areas  of  con- 
sumer protection,  bringing  about  pubUc  un- 
derstanding of  crucial  Issues.  Improving  gov- 
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eminent  responsive|iess  to  the  needs  of  citi- 
zens, and  working  ^th  labor,  religious,  civic 
and  commiinlty  grotips  to  help  find  solutions 
to  urgent  social  problems. 

Branton  is  married  to  the  former  Lucille 
McKee  of  MemphU,  Tenn.  They  have  six 
children  and  resldei  in  Southwest  Washing- 
ton. 

Branton's  appointment  has  drawn  praise 
from  a  number  of  pt'omlnent  citizens.  Mayor 
Carl  Stokes  of  Cleveland  said: 

"I  compliment  ttje  ALA  on  obtaining  the 
services  of  Wiley  Bi^nton  in  a  key  position. 
He  is  a  concerned,  dedicated  fighter  for 
thingps  that  need  d^ng  in  our  society." 

Mayor  Richard  latcher  of  Gary,  Ind.  de- 
clared : 

"I  have  always  had  the  highest  regard  for 
Wiley  Branton.  He  is  particularly  outstand- 
ing for  his  courage  4nd  efforts  to  help  people. 
I  am  swe  he  will  do  an  outstanding  Job 
for  ALA  and  he  cam  depend  on  me  and  all 
of  us  in  Gary  for  sipport  and  coop)eratlon." 

Whitney  M.  Young,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Urban  ^ague,  said : 

"We  congratulate!  both  the  Auto  Workers 
and  the  Teamsters  jjor  their  excellent  choice. 
Mr.  Branton  is  well  qualified  and  committed 
to  an  aggreesive  proferam  in  the  field  of  civil 
rlgbts  aaa -civil  llblrties.  The  National  Ur- 
ban League  will  work  with  Mr.  Branton  to- 
wards the  achievement  of  our  mutual  goals." 

Roy  Wllklns,  exectitive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  iJor  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  said  of  the  appointment : 

"In  my  judgment^  the  Alliance  for  Labor 
Action  has  taken  4  solid  step  forward  by 
acquiring  the  services  of  Wiley  Branton.  His 
depth  of  experience,  his  broad  knowledge  of 
the  law  and  his  thorough-going  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  hucnan  rights  makes  him  an 
excellent  choice." 

The  Rev.  Ralph  EH  Abemathy,  head  of  the 
Southern  Christian  i  Leadership  Conference, 
declared : 

ALA  for  bringing  in  a 
fighter,  statesman  abd  organizer  to  head  its 
Commxmity  and  Social  Action  Division.  F^m 
hla  days  as  a  leg^l  pioneer  In  Arkansas 
to  the  entire  South  as 
director  of  the  Vbter  Education  Project, 
Wiley  Branton  has  been  one  of  the  stalwarts 
of  the  civil  rights  movement.  He  has  been  a 
close  associate  of  oirs  in  the  SCLC  and  we 
look  forward  to  maay  years  of  close  cooper- 
ation as  we  confnue  our  attempts  to 
organize  the  poor." 


HEROIC   RESCU? 
DENNIS 
MICH. 


ROBAllE 


Mr.  HART.  Mr. 
young  man  from 


BY   MARINE   PPC. 
OF  ISHPEMINO, 


President,  recently  a 
jEshpeming,  in  Michi- 
gan's Upper  Pen^sula,  was  recognized 
by  the  National  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  for  an  act  of  heroism. 

To  earn  this  honor.  Marine  Pfc.  Dennis 
Robare  clearly  sacrificed  his  own  safety 
to  rescue  two  yoing  boys  from  a  car 
trapped  under  Ihe  Sturgeon  River 
Sloughs. 

The  two  young  toys  owe  their  lives  to 
Private  First  Class  Robare — and  it  would 
eeem  to  me  that  we  all  owe  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude.  Priva  e  First  Class  Robare 
demonstrated  wha ;  many  young  people 
today  are  trying  toj  demonstrate — a  feel- 
ing of  concern  for  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  their  fellcw  man. 

This  young  mar  seems  to  exemplify 
all  that  is  good  in  the  younger  generation 
and  is  certainly  deserving  of  the  honor 
accorded  him  by  the  Boy  Scouts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editor  lal  describing  Private 
First  Class  Robarfe's  heroic  act,  pub- 
lished in  the  Marquette,  Mich.,  Mining 


Journal  of  Jime  30,  1969,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ak  Act  op  Heroism 

Well-deserved  recognition  for  courage  and 
skill  came  to  Marine  Pfc.  Dennis  Robare  of 
Ishpemlng  last  week  whefx  he  was  honored 
by  the  National  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  for  an  act  of  true  heroism. 
Robare,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellsworth 
Robare,  former  Negaunee  residents,  thus  be- 
came the  only  person  in  the  Upper  Peninsula 
ever  to  receive  the  Honor  Medal  and  Certifi- 
cate for  Heroism  from  the  National  Scout 
Council  and  only  the  11th  to  be  accorded  this 
honor  in  Michigan. 

In  a  time  when  youth  are  so  often  cast  In 
a  negative  light,  it  is  indeed  heartening  to 
read  of  t^e  bravery  of  this  young  man.  He  is 
credited  with  having  saved  the  lives  of  two 
boys,  ages  6  and  9,  last  Aug.  23  when  he 
pulled  them  to  safety  from  a  watery  trap 
In  the  Sturgeon  River  Sloughs  in  Houghton 
County.  The  boys  were  caught  in  a  station 
wagon  that  had  crashed  through  guard  rails 
along  U.S.  41  near  Chassell  and  plunged  into 
six  or  seven  feet  of  water. 

Robare,  who  was  then  a  student  at  Michi- 
gan Technological  University  and  Junior  as- 
sistant Scoutmaster  for  the  Boy  Scout  troop 
sponsored  by  the  Negaunee  Eagles,  later  was 
asked  to  describe  the  incident  by  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard.  He  did  so  in  an  unassuming 
report,  from  which  the  following  is  excerpted: 

"I  was  riding  in  a  car  heading  towards 
Chassell.  About  two  miles  from  the  town  we 
noticed  six  or  seven  cars  parked  along  both 
sides  of  the  road.  A  man  was  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  stopping  the  traffic.  When 
we  approached  him,  he  ran  to  the  driver  and 
asked  if  anyone  knew  how  to  dive.  I  told  him 
I  could.  Looking  out  of  the  car  I  could  see 
people  standing  on  the  roof  of  the  car. 

"I  took  off  my  Jacket  and  shirt,  kicked  off 
my  shoes  and  dove  into  the  water.  I  swam 
out  to  the  car,  and  a  man  on  the  roof  told 
me  there  were  two  kids  in  the  car  and  that 
the  back  window  on  the  passenger  side  was 
open.  I  then  dove  down  and  felt  my  way 
along  the  side  of  the  car.  Finding  the  front 
windshield,  I  followed  the  car  down  until  I 
reached  the  open  window.  As  I  started  to  go 
inside  the  car  I  opened  by  eyes,  but  it  was 
to  no  avail  because  the  water  was  too  dirty. 

"Peeling  around  inside  the  car  I  felt  one 
of  the  boys  floating  around  on  the  celling,  up 
by  the  steering  wheel.  Grabbing  him  under 
the  chin,  I  pulled  him  out  of  the  car  and 
passed  him  to  someone  standing  on  the  roof. 

"I  dove  down  again  and  started  feeling  for 
the  other  boy.  I  found  him  also  floating  up 
by  the  ceiling  but  in  the  back  of  the  station 
wagon.  Grabbing  him  by  the  shirt,  I  pulled 
him  out  of  the  window  and  headed  for  shore. 

"Upon  reaching  shore,  I  immediately 
started  giving  the  boy  mouth  to  mouth 
resuscitation.  The  boy  was  bloated  and  his 
complexion  was  blue.  After  several  breaths 
of  air  into  the  boy  he  started  vomiting  up 
water.  It  was  sometime  after  that  that  he 
started  to  breathe.  As  soon  as  he  started  to 
breathe  on  his  own,  I  looked  up  for  the  other 
boy.  I  saw  a  serviceman  in  blue  giving  the 
other  boy  mouth  to  mouth  resuscitation 
also." 

Both  boys  survived,  and  the  doctor  who 
treated  them  after  they  were  taken  to  a 
hospital  in  Houghton  said  Robare  had  per- 
formed a  remaikable  Job.  Everyone  else  who 
is  familiar  with  the  case  agrees  and  Joins 
the  National  Boy  Scout  Council  in  paying 
tribute  to  this  outstanding  young  man. 


ARIZONA  ATTACKS  ALCOHOLISM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
strong  movement  is  underway  in  Con- 
gress to  achieve  a  national  awareness  of 


the  disease  of  alcoholism  and  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  extent  of  its  social  and  medi- 
cal consequences.  This  campaign  is  one 
in  which  I  participated  during  my  previ- 
ous term  in  the  Senate — until  my  4-year 
sabbatical  intervened — and  it  is  a  privi- 
lege to  resume  this  effort  in  the  current 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  some  Senators  may  re- 
call that  in  1964,  when  I  was  selected  to 
carry  the  banner  of  the  Grand  Old  Party, 
our  platform  announced: 

We  pledge  to  seek  continued  Federal  sup- 
port for  a  sound  research  program  aimed  at 
both  the  prevention  and  care  of  diseases,  and 
intensified  efforts  to  secure  prompt  and  effec- 
tive application  of  the  results  of  research. 
This  will  include  emphasis  on  mental  illness, 
drug  addiction,  alcoholism. 

To  my  knowledge,  this  statement 
marked  the  first  time  the  platform  of 
either  major  party  took  a  stand  distin- 
guishing alcoholism  as  a  separate  illness 
and  focusing  on  the  serious  need  of  sup- 
port for  research — both  basic  and  ap- 
plied— in  this  specific  area. 

Since  then  there  have  been  some  small 
beginnings  on  a  program  with  a  national 
scale;  but  I  would  add  my  voice  to  the 
many  others  who  say  that  this  is  not 
enough.  There  remains  a  compelling  na- 
tional need — one  which  has  increased 
since  1964 — for  research  and  new  depar- 
tures in  this  field. 

Unfortunately,  we  know  very  little 
about  alcoholism  and  even  less  about 
what  causes  it.  We  know  that  it  affects 
about  one  of  every  18  drinkers  in  the 
country — drinkers  at  all  levels  on  the 
socioeconomic  scale  from  the  very  poor  in 
the  inner  city  to  the  very  wealthy  in  the 
banks  and  in  the  law  offices.  We  know 
that  American  industry  incurs  costs  of 
more  than  $2  billion  annually  as  a  re- 
sult of  lost  manpower,  ineflBciency,  and 
wasted  training  due  to  alcoholism.  We 
know  that  nearly  one  out  of  every  two 
arrests  made  in  this  country  are  for  the 
offense  of  drunkenness,  and  that  the 
costs  to  taxpayers  for  arrest,  trial,  and 
maintenance  in  jail  of  these  people 
amounts  to  millions  of  dollars  per  year. 
We  also  know  that  nearly  50  percent  of 
all  highway  fatalities  point  to  alcohol  as 
a  related  factor.  Fifty  percent  of  all  high- 
way fatalities  means  26,000  people  per 
year  who  might  otherwise  be  alive  today. 

While  these  statistics  show  us  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  we  are  dealing 
with,  they  do  not  tell  us  of  the  human 
suffering  and  misery  associated  with 
alcoholism.  They  make  no  mention  of 
the  marriages  and  the  children  and  the 
bright  young  professionals  who  have  be- 
come victims,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, of  the  disease.  Nor  do  they  indi- 
cate how  many  people  are  on  the  welfare 
roles  in  our  States  because  of  an  alcohol- 
related  problem.  Clearly  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  face  this  problem  and  to 
mount  an  aggressive  campaign  against 
it. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  speak  of  an 
aggressi/e  campaign  against  alcoholism, 
I  mean  precisely  that.  We  must  examine 
every  facet  of  the  problem  until  we  un- 
derstand it  completely.  We  must  provide 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
treatment  centers,  and  for  the  special- 
ized training  of  personnel  to  man  them. 
We  must  alert  our  young  people  to  the 
dangers  of  alcoholism  in  the  same  man- 
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ner  as  we  today  alert  them  to  the  dangers 
of  narcotics  and  drug  addiction.  And 
perhaps  most  importantly,  Mr.  President, 
we  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  alco- 
holism is  a  disease  and  that  alcoholics 
can  be  successfully  treated  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases.  Only  after  we  have 
adjusted  our  thinking  toward  alcoholism 
can  be  begin  to  effectively  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  referred  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  strong  movement 
underway  in  Congress  to  place  alcohol- 
ism in  the  correct  perspective,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  part  of  it.  The  extent  of 
the  commitment  by  Members  in  this  area 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  almost 
one-half  of  the  membership  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  joined  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  S.  1997,  the  proposed  Alcoholism 
Care  and  Control  Act  of  1969.  This  bill, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  will  enable 
us  to  truly  take  a  giant  step  in  the  na- 
tional fight  to  control  alcoholism.  The 
legislation  provides  for  research  grants; 
the  construction,  operation,  and  staffing 
of  community  treatment  facilities; 
grants  for  alcohol  education  programs  at 
the  local  level;  and  support  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  regional  research  centers. 

But  the  best  attribute  of  the  bill  is 
that  It  builds  upon  a  foundation  which 
is  well  established  and  which  has  been 
successful  to  some  measure  in  coping 
with  alcoholism.  I  refer  to  the  numerous 
small  community  action  groups  which 
have  been  initiated  throughout  the 
United  States.  These  agencies,  councils, 
and  other  service  groups  have  recognized 
the  gravity  of  the  alcoholism  problem 
and  have  attranpted  to  do  something 
about  It.  Although  they  have  only  begun 
to  break  the  surface  of  the  alcoholism 
problem  which  exists  in  the  United 
States  today,  they  have  made  a  good 
start.  In  many  cases  the  results  they  have 
achieved  with  very  limited  resources  have 
been  downright  spectacular. 

Mr.  President,  relative  to  these  local 
efforts,  I  would  like  to  discuss  for  a  mo- 
ment the  successes  of  some  of  Arizona's 
community  service  programs  in  the  field 
of  alcoholism  control  and  treatment. 
Also,  I  wish  to  offer  for  the  Record 
an  appendix  which  Identifies  many  of 
the  Arizona  participants,  and  the  type  of 
work  they  are  doing.  In  offering  this  ap- 
pendix It  is  my  hope  that  other  States 
will  be  encouraged  by  Arizona's  approach 
to  the  problem,  and  that  some  may  wish 
to  follow  her  example. 

A  survey  of  the  services  offered  in 
Arizona  reveals  that  assistance  is  avail- 
able in  eight  distinct  areas.  They  are 
counseling,  diagnosis,  detoxification,  hos- 
pitsdization,  financial  assistance,  em- 
ployment, education,  and  housing.  In 
other  words,  the  whole  spectrum  of  re- 
quired services  is  available  in  one  degree 
or  another.  We  are  the  first  to  acknowl- 
edge that  these  services  are  grossly  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  demand;  and  that 
much  work  remains  to  be  done.  Never- 
theless, we  have  sprouted  a  great  many 
healthy  Ideas,  and  our  efforts  are  con- 
tinuing. 

One  exciting  example  of  the  projects 
going  on  in  my  State  is  occurring  at 
the  University  of  Arizona,  which  today 
is  actively  engaged  in  seeking  a  solution 


to  the  problems  of  the  alcoholic.  The  iml- 
versity  has  set  up  an  interdisciplinary 
committee  on  alcoholism  that  Is  develop- 
ing comprehensive  plans  in  this  field,  in- 
cluding the  goal  of  establishing  an  Insti- 
tute of  Alcoholism  for  the  Southwest.  As 
a  part  of  the  initial  program  designed  by 
the  committee,  the  University  of  Arizona 
Intends  to  offer  the  degree  of  master  of 
science  in  rehabilitation  counseling  for 
the  alcoholic  beginning  in  September  of 
1969,  thereby  becoming  one  of  only  three 
schools  In  the  country  to  do  so.  Also,  In 
the  near  future  it  plans  to  sponsor  a 
unique  program  called  the  community 
specialist  in  alcoholism.  After  2  years  of 
study  and  practical  experience,  the  spe- 
cialist will  assist  communities  in  mar- 
shaling resources  against  alcoholism. 
Considered  In  light  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  so  few  people  trained  in  the  problems 
of  alcoholism  who  are  available  in  any 
region  of  the  United  States,  the  latter 
part  of  the  university's  program  will  be 
an  exceptional  contribution  to  the  Na- 
tion's needs. 

Mr.  President,  an  outstanding  instance 
of  the  regional  leadership  displayed  by 
cooperating  agencies  in  Arizona  is  the 
Southwestern  School  of  Alcohol  Problems 
which  was  held  at  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona from  June  9  through  June  13.  This 
school  was  sponsored  by  five  different 
Arizona  groups.  The  purpose  of  this  Im- 
portant workshop  was  to  bring  the  prob- 
lems related  to  alcoholism  in  the  South- 
west communities  into  focus  and  to  try  to 
stimulate  the  participants  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  problems  when  they  re- 
turned to  their  communities. 

A  major  source  of  direction  and  guid- 
ance in  our  State  has  been  and  is  being 
provided  by  the  Governor's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Alcoholism.  This  commit- 
tee, under  the  excellent  chairmanship  of 
Judge  Eugene  K.  Mangum,  has  served 
as  a  catalyst  for  the  institution  of  several 
good  projects  in  our  State  and  a  coor- 
dinator of  statewide  agencies  involved 
in  these  projects.  The  Arizona  State  De- 
partment of  Health  has  played  an  im- 
portant role  also.  The  department  has 
carried  out  a  plan  which  the  advisory 
committee  presented  to  it  in  November 
of  1966,  with  the  result  that  there  is  now 
a  positive  State  commitment  to  control 
alcoholism  in  Arizona. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  creation  of  coimcils  on 
alcoholism  in  the  majority  of  counties  in 
Arizona.  These  coimcils  have  been  es- 
tablished to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
local  agencies  with  those  of  the  State 
government  and  have  shown  the  people 
of  our  towns  and  cities  how  to  start  to 
handle  their  own  needs. 

In  the  words  of  Judge  Mangum,  who 
has  prepared  a  report  for  me  relative  to 
Arizona's  program: 

Our  Ideas  run  along  the  lines  that  a  com- 
pletely comprehensive  program  based  on 
community  needs,  as  voiced  In  the  commu- 
nity, utilizing  community  resources  to  their 
fullest  is  best. 

This  same  philosophy  should  control 
any  legislation  we  enact.  In  my  opinion, 
the  most  effective  solutions  will  result 
from  encouraging  and  expanding  these 
local  activities.  But  while  this  is  true,  we 
must  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  achieve  the  elimination  of  alco- 


holism by  State  and  local  resources  alone. 
The  sheer  size  and  complexity  of  the 
alcoholism  problems  necessitate  the  ex- 
penditure of  substantially  more  fimds 
than  the  States  have  available  by  them- 
selves. 

Our  initial  programs  at  the  State  and 
local  level  have  only  just  opened  the 
door.  We  need  to  foster  and  cultivate 
these  new  projects  with  a  fair  measure 
of  Federal  financial  assistance.  We  need 
to  help  them  grow  together  throughout 
our  towns.  States,  and  Nation  to  the  end 
that  we  will  have  joined  together  a  net- 
work of  commimity.  State,  and  Fed'?ral 
services  that  can  conquer  alcohoUsm  in 
every  area  of  this  land.  The  prompt  pas- 
sage of  S.  1997  would  achieve  just  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  appendix  relative  to  the 
exciting  efforts  occurring  in  Arizona  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  appendix 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Appendix:  Repobt  on  Certain  Arizona  State 
AND  Local  Agencies  Involved  in  the  Con- 
trol  OP  Alcoholism* 

1.  The  Pima  Council  on  Alcoholism,  Inc. 
($15,000)  has  opened  a  full-time  information 
and  referral  office  employing  an  executive 
director  and  secretary.  They  offer  information 
and  referral  services  principally  over  the 
phone.  They  receive  an  average  of  35  calls 
per  month.  Educational  programs  have  been 
promoted  through  the  utilization  of  the 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  speakers'  bureau  and 
through  dissemination  of  literature.  Coordi- 
nation of  effort  is  being  developed  with  vari- 
ous service  agencies.  In  conjunction  with  the 
University  of  Arizona,  a  regional  school  of 
alcohol  studies  was  held  June  9th  through 
13th,  1969. 

2.  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
($20,000)  has  expanded  their  efforts  in  this 
area  by  providing  tuition,  and  necessary  im- 
plements to  clients  with  a  disabling  diagnosis 
of  alcoholism  for  attending  various  voca- 
tional schools,  and  by  providing  counseling 
services  to  their  clients  in  the  alcoholism 
recovery  centers. 

3.  Arizona  Recovery  Centers  Association. 
Inc.  (810,000)  has  employed  a  full-time  co- 
ordinator of  services,  who  has  been  instru- 
mental in  assisting  the  Maricopa  County 
General  Hospital  develop  their  admission 
procedures  for  alcoholics.  He  has  worked 
with  VEurlous  service  agencies  and  service  peo- 
ple in  facilitating  referrals  from  and  to  the 
recovery  centers.  This  association  Is  composed 
of  seven  recovery  centers  In  Arizona,  with 
five  being  located  in  Phoenix,  one  In  Tucson, 
and  one  in  Globe. 

4.  Maricopa  Council  on  Alcoholism.  Inc. 
($9,000)  has  employed  a  full-time  education 
director,  who  has  provided  programs  for  ten 
high  schools,  a  church,  nurses.  Junior  high 
schools,  teachers'  groups,  and  a  social  work- 
ers' association.  It  has  presented  ten  films 
and  provided  programs  for  54  other  groupw. 
Other  duties  have  Included  press  releases  and 
spot  announcements  to  newspapers,  radio 
and  TV,  as  well  as  five  special  TV  programs. 
Consultation  was  offered  at  a  two-day  con- 
ference at  the  University  of  Arizona  regard- 
ing the  Regional  Institute  of  Alcohol  Studies 
held  in  June  of  1969. 

5.  Maricopa  County  Health  Department 
($10,000)  has  employed  the  part-time  serv- 
ices of  a  medical  doctor  experienced  in  the 
field  of  alcoholism,  who  presently  Is  provid- 
ing services  to  the  various  recovery  centers 


•  Based  upon  a  special  report  to  Senator 
Goldwater  by  Judge  Eugene  K.  Mangum, 
Chairman,  Governor's  Advisory  Committee 
on  AlcoboUon  and  Drug  Abuse. 
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and  Is  conducting  clinics  Friday  mornings 
for  the  clients  of  liie  recovery  centers.  This 
same  doctor  under  this  contract  Is  providing 
in-servlce  training  [for  medical  staffs  of  vari- 
ous out-of-county  Mneral  hospitals. 

6.  Maricopa  Cofjnty  General  Hoepltal 
($16,000)  established  the  first  alcohol  re- 
habilitation unit  in  Arizona  In  1966.  The 
Initial  detoxlflcatlto  of  the  patient  takes 
place  in  the  medl;al  unit  of  the  hospital, 
after  which  he  or  she  Is  transferred  to  the 
separate  alcohol  rehabilitation  ward.  The  re- 
habilitation ward  contains  ten  beds  and  the 
hospital  now  employs  a  full-time  coordinator 
of  the  alcohol  pre  gram  In  the  ward.  This 
program  is  compreh  enslve  and  Includes  phys- 
ical and  psychiatric  examinations  and  ther- 
apy, group  therapj ,  Alcoholics  Anonsrmous, 
occupational  then  py,  and  p>ost-dlscharge 
outpatient  counsel  ng,  both  Individual  and 
group. 

7.  Yuma  Council  on  Alcoholism,  Inc. 
($2,700)  has  opene<.  a  full-time  Information 
and  referral  centei-,  staffed  by  volunteers. 
The  covmcU  has  ha(  I  two  community  forums, 
holds  regular  meetings  at  which  films  have 
been  shown,  has  provided  speakers  for  the 
high  schools  In  the  area  and  is  working  on 
the  prorilotlon  of  a  detoxification  center. 

87  Wlnilbw  Council  on  Alcoholism  (through 
the  Navajo  County  Guidance  Clinic,  Inc.) 
($1,400)  Is  providing  speakers  in  the  high 
schools,  has  provided  the  program  for  the 
Hopl  Reservation  Annual  Alcoholism  Meet- 
ing, provides  transportation  to  the  Veterans 
Hospitals  In  Port  Wlilpple  for  sick  alcoholics, 
and  augments  thai  efforts  of  the  mental 
health  clinic,  workng  hand  In  hand  with 
them. 

9.  GUa  Council  on  Alcoholism  and  Drug 
Abuse.  Inc.  ($2,000)  has  opened  a  full-time 
Information  and  referral  office  manned  by 
volunteers,  with  phone  service,  has  provided 
one  community  for$m,  and  has  shown  films 
at  Its  regular  meetings.  It  Is  promoting  the 
upgraullng  of  the  l<|cal  recovery  center  and 
the  Inclusion  of  a  detoxification  unit  In  the 
plans  for  the  new  county  hospital.  Its  princi- 
pal efforts  have  betn  toward  the  Inclusion 
of  aid  from  the  various  unions  and  mines 
In  the  area.  j 

10.  Pinal  Council  en  Alcoholism  and  Drug 
Abuse  ( $1,280  <  Is  w()rklng  through  the  local 
health  department  tb  provide  Information  to 
those  In  the  area,  promoting  the  establish- 
ment of  Alcoholics  .Anonymous  meetings  and 
the  education  of  various  professionals  and 
seml-professlonals,  dartlcularly  service  agen- 
cy personnel  In  the  area  of  alcohol  or  drug 
abiise. 

11.  West  Yavapai  Guidance  Clinic  ($1,000) 
Is  providing  Inform;  itlon  and  referral  serv- 
ice in  the  area  of  i.lcohol  and  drug  abuse. 
Llteratiire  Is  available  through  the  clinic  as 
well  as  services.  Scholarship  oppwrtunltles 
are  offered  to  the  various  schools  of  alcohol 
or  drug  abuse  studies . 

12.  Arizona  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium  ($5,- 
600)  has  employed  a  part-time  alcoholism 
counselor  to  work  with  patients  In  the 
sanatorium  and  to  provide  In-servlce  train- 
ing for  the  staff  of  llie  hospital.  Psychiatric 
consultation  and  therapy  Is  available  IX 
needed.  It  Is  now  woi  king  on  a  plan  for  after- 
care Involving  the  public  health  nurses  and 
referrals  to  resources  In  whatever  area  the 
patient  comes  from. 

13.  University  of  Arizona  (through  the 
Pima  Council  on  Alcoholism)  ($5,000)  has 
conducted  a  Southwestern  School  of  Aloco- 
hol  Problems  from  June  9th  through  13th. 
The  program  for  ths  school  was  developed 
through  the  efforts  of  Doctor  Eam  Nasser, 
Associate  Professor  of  Hoolth  Education, 
University  of  Arlzoiia.  Also,  an  Interdisci- 
plinary Committee  en  Alcoholism  has  been 
established  at  the  Ui  diversity  to  plan  a  long- 
range  program  relative  to  the  field  of  alco- 
holism. This  prograii  Includes  the  goal  of 
establishing  an  Institute  of  Alcoholism  f<» 
the  Southwest. 


14.  Apache  County  School  District  No.  80 
($1,200)  Is  committed  to  presenting  a  unit 
In  each  one  of  their  high  schools  on  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  and  has  provided  transpor- 
tation and  expenses  to  some  of  their  teachers 
to  attend  an  institute  on  drug  abuse  held  at 
Arlaona  Western  College.  Upon  completion 
of  the  various  presentations,  it  will  meet  and 
cooperate  In  the  formulation  of  a  written 
unit  to  be  presented  to  the  Department  of 
Education  for  their  consideration. 

15.  Mohave  Council  on  Alcoholism  and 
Drug  Abuse  (through  the  Mohave  County 
Mental  Health  Clinic)  ($1,300)  Is  presently 
In  the  process  of  planning  the  opening  of  an 
information  and  referral  center.  It  has  re- 
cently completed  working  on  its  Articles  of 
Incocporation  and  is  developing  a  program 
which  will  include  providing  scholarships  to 
professionals  and  seml-professlonals  to 
schools  of  alcohol  or  drug  abuse  studies  and 
the  training  of  a  speakers'  bureau. 

16.  Santa  Cruz  Health  Department 
($1,200)  win  be  providing  funds  for  scholar- 
ships to  the  various  schools  of  alcohol  or 
drug  abuse  studies  for  professionals  and 
seml-professlonals  and  will  be  utilizing  its 
office  space  for  the  dissemination  of  litera- 
ture. Members  of  the  community  have  ex- 
pressed their  Interest  In  forming  a  council 
and  are  making  plans  to  show  films  and  get 
In  speakers  for  community  presentations. 

17.  Graham  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
($1,350)  has  enlisted  the  services  of  a  volun- 
teer director  In  formulating  an  alcoholism 
program  which  will  include  the  presentation 
of  a  one-day  Institute  at  Eastern  Arizona 
College.  It  will  also  augment  the  efforts  of 
the  Alcoholics  Anonymous  personnel  In  order 
to  utilize  their  services  for  the  benefit  of 
municipal  courts.  Through  their  health  de- 
partment they  win  be  dispersing  literature 
and  will  provide  the  library  with  needed  re- 
source books.  With  available  funds  It  will 
supply  scholarship  to  the  varloiis  schools 
of  alcohol  or  drug  abuse. 

18.  Cochise  County  Health  Department 
($1,500)  wUl  provide  scholarships  to  profes- 
sionals and  seml-professlonals  to  attend 
schools  of  alcohol  or  drug  abuse  studies  and 
win  be  presenting  community  fonmas  to 
which  It  will  invite  various  resource  people 
of  the  state.  They  win  work  In  cooperation 
and  coordination  with  the  efforts  of  the  Al- 
coholics Anonymous  groups  and  the  mental 
health  clinic. 

19.  The  Wlnslow  Guidance  Clinic  ($5,000) 
will  augment  Its  services  to  Include  educa- 
tional programs  In  the  area  of  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  as  well  as  more  concentrated  ef- 
fort with  those  children  and  families  which 
evidence  problems  because  of  abuse  of  al- 
cohol or  drugs. 

20.  Tucson  General  Hospital  ($12,000)  has 
op>ened  a  ten-bed  detoxification  and  ther- 
apy unit  and  has  requested  funds  to  get 
this  program  started.  It  plans  to  apply  for 
a  Federal  grant  and  to  augment  whatever 
funds  it  can  obtain  with  matching  funds 
of  other  types. 

21.  Coconino  County  Guidance  Clinic  ($11,- 
000)  plans  to  establish  a  model  Council 
which  win  open  an  Information  and  refer- 
ral center  and  work  In  conjunction  with  the 
mental  health  clinic  for  outpatient  services 
and  with  the  Flagstaff  hospital  for  Inpatient 
therapy. 

22.  Arizona  Alcohol-Narcotic  Education 
Association  ($650)  has  a  training  program 
available  to  clergymen  throughout  the  State, 
aimed  at  giving  them  the  tools  to  cope  with 
the  alcohol  and  drug  abuser  who  comes  to 
them  for  counseling. 

23.  Maricopa  Council  on  Alcoholism 
($1,500)  will  meet  the  increased  requests 
coming  Into  their  office  for  literature  and 
Information  and  referral  services. 

24.  Greenlee  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
($1,200)  will  formulate  a  program  similar  to 
the  one  In  Graham  Cdunty  (see  Item  17) 
stressing  education  of  the  professionals  and 
lay  services  workers  In  the  area. 


25.  St.  Luke's  Hospital  ($5,000)  has  started 
an  alcoholism  treatment  unit  offering  medi- 
cal, psychiatric  and  psychological  care. 

26.  Tucson  General  Hospital  has  recently 
acquired  a  36-bed  Detoxification  RehabUita- 
tlon  and  Research  Center  for  the  immediate 
treatment  of  the  chronic  alcoholic.  Following 
detoxification,  patients  are  transferred  to 
other  medical  facilities  for  rehabilitation 
therapy. 


ATHENAEUM  CLUB  OP  LUBBOCK, 
TEX.,  SUPPORTS  ESTABLISHMENT 
OP  100,000-ACRE  BIG  THICKET  NA- 
TIONAL PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Athenaeum  Club  of  Lubbock,  Tex., 
has  adopted  a  resolution  urging  the 
establishment  of  a  100,000-acre  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  in  southeast 
Texas. 

The  Big  Thicket  is  disappearing  at  a 
rate  of  50  acres  per  day.  It  has  already 
been  reduced  from  its  original  size  of  3.5 
million  acres  to  about  300,000  acres.  As 
recently  as  1938,  botanists  could  describe 
the  region  as  consisting  of  a  million 
acres  "little  disturbed  as  yet  by  devastat- 
ing lumbering  operations  and  clearing 
for  farms."  In  the  31  years  since  these 
words  were  written,  lumbering  opera- 
tions have  stripped  the  thicket  of  all  but 
a  few  stands  of  first-growth  hardwoods. 
Pipelines,  oil  wells,  and  new  roads  have 
been  pushed  into  the  most  remote  places. 
We  must  act  now  if  we  are  to  save  a 
small  part  of  this  unique  and  beautiful 
area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Athenaeum  Club  of  Lubbock,  Tex.,  in- 
cluding the  name  of  its  signer,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Big  Thicket  of  Texas  is  a 
meeting  place  for  eastern,  western  and 
northern  ecological  elements;  and 

Whereas,  this  Is  the  last  stand  In  Texas 
of  the  nearly  extinct  Ivory-billed  wood- 
pecker; and 

Whereas,  this  beautiful  and  unique  area 
Is  rapidly  being  destroyed  by  bulldozer  and 
chain  saw;  therefore 

Be  It  resolved  the  Athenaeum  Club  of  Lub- 
bock. Texas,  urges  the  preservation  of  at 
least  100,000  acres  containing  the  most 
unique  areas  of  the  Big  Thicket.  These  areas 
to  be  connected  by  environmental  corridors; 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  (Committee  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  set  Im- 
mediate hearings  on  S4,  which  would  create 
a  Big  Thicket  National  Area. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Brown. 

President. 


NEW  STUDY  ON  ASSIGNED  RISK 
AND  HIGH-RISK  DRIVERS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  and  the  pub- 
lic to  an  important  study  which  will 
shed  some  vital  light  on  the  automobile 
Insurance  issue,  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  assigned  risk  and  high  risk 
drivers. 

This  research  project  is  entitled  "Defi- 
nition and  Measurement  of  the  Hlgh- 
Risk  Automobile  Insurance  Market."  It 
is  being  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
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the  Bureau  of  Economics  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  with  supervision  by 
Nathaniel  Greenspeen,  senior  economist. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
Dr.  Calvin  H.  Bralnard,  professor  of  In- 
surance at  the  University  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  one  of  the  country's  foremost 
insurance  authorities,  has  been  chosen 
to  research  the  specific  field  of  the  high- 
risk  driver. 

We  can  look  to  this  study  for  an- 
swers and  information  on  such  important 
questions  as: 

What  is  a  "high-risk"  driver?  How  Is 
he  identified  as  such?  What  proportion 
of  the  total  insurance  market  do  they 
comprise?  What  rating  prices  are  they 
being  charged?  How  do  these  rating 
prices  compare  with  those  for  standard 
risks? 
-J-  When  these  answers  are  published,  I 
am  sure  they  will  contribute  valuable 
knowledge  and  help  toward  the  final  so- 
lution on  auto  insurance  costs. 


TAKE  AN  HONEST  LOOK  AT 
WYOMING 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
28,  I  took  issue  with  an  article  entitled 
"Wyoming  in  the  Space  Age:  The  Old 
Frontier  Still  Lives,"  written  by  Martin 
Arnold,  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  article  was  printed  In  the  Record 
In  order  that  the  attention  of  all  could 
be  brought  to  bear  on  how  distorted  Mr. 
Arnold's  view  of  our  great  State  was. 

The  Casper,  Wyo.,  Star-Tribune,  in 
an  editorial  rebutting  Mr.  Arnold's  ob- 
servations, has  made  pertinent  comment 
on  the  New  York  Times  article. 

We  of  Wyoming  encourage  all  Ameri- 
cans to  visit  our  State  and  take  an  honest 
look  at  Wyoming — at  its  beauty.  Its  cur- 
rent greatness,  and  its  vast  potential. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Star- 
Tribime  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Therj  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Do  Thxy  Really  See  Us  This  Wat? 
Writers  from  the  East  seem  to  be  more 
Impressed  with  the  television  Image  of  the 
West  than  any  first  hand  Impressions  they 
might  gather  on  an  actual  visit  to  Wyoming. 
An  article  on  Casper  appearing  In  the  New 
York  Times,  for  Instance,  refers  to  horses 
being  kept  In  the  back  yards  of  residents, 
and  streets  wide  enough  to  accommodate 
freight  wagons  puUed  by  horses  making  U 
turns. 

Any  report  of  a  horse  grazing  In  somebody's 
back  yard,  of  course,  would  bring  prompt 
action  by  city  officials  to  "abate  the  nui- 
sance." Horses  have  not  been  stabled  in  Cas- 
per for  at  least  30  years. 

The  article  by  Martin  Arnold  does  not  do 
Justice  to  the  reputation  of  the  New  York 
Times  for  realistic  reporting  In  depth,  but 
may  be  just  the  sort  of  fare  New  Yorkers  like 
to  read  about  the  West. 

Titled  "Wyoming  In  the  Space  Age,"  It 
opens  with  a  description  of  hills  "black  with 
Ponderoea  pine,"  with  the  plains  stretching 
out. 

We  wish  this  were  so,  but  the  pines,  on 
closer  Inspection,  are  mostly  lodgepole  or 
what  the  natives  call  "jack  pine."  Ponderoea, 
however,  fits  in  more  neatly  with  that  ranch 
In  "The  Virginian." 

"In  the  early  1900s,  fortunes  were  oiade 
overnight  in  oU  .  .  ." 


The  fortunes  were  made  In  the  Roaring 
208.  Remember  the  Salt  Creek  boom?  Kero- 
sene was  an  important  product  of  crude  oil 
at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

"Casper's  houses  are  strung  together  as 
close  as  beads  on  an  Indian  embroidery  .  .  . 
It's  the  covered  wagon  complex,  a  resident 
said." 

Let's  face  It.  Arnold,  suburban  developers 
In  both  Casper  and  New  York  have  one  thing 
In  common:  to  get  the  maximum  number  of 
lots  from  an  acre.  It  costs  money  to  run 
paving  and  utUltles.  Besides,  who  wants  an 
acre  of  lawn  to  mow? 

"Casper  brags  of  its  economic  vitality,  but 
the  picture  Is  somewhat  misleading.  Up  to 
five  years  ago,  50  major  oil  companies  had 
administrative  offices  In  the  city,  but  now 
most  have  pulled  out,  leaving  behind  only 
a  small  number  of  field  workers." 

The  picture,  of  course.  Is  not  as  bleak  as 
that.  Many  Important  oil  company  offices,  like 
Marathon  remain  in  Casper.  There  Is  a  raft 
of  oilfield  service  and  supply  firms  that 
serve  the  oil  Industry  In  Wyoming  and  the 
entire  Rocky  Mountain  Region.  There  has 
been  a  big  Influx  of  uranium  companies, 
and  good  office  spaces  are  pretty  well  filled. 
The  writer  observes  a  new  "range  war"  be- 
tween ranchers  and  uranium  prospec- 
tors .  .  .  but  we  haven't  beard  of  any 
shootings  yet.  There  has  been  some  friction 
between  ranchers  and  uranium  prospec- 
tors, and  some  surface  damage  claims  have 
been  settled. 

Arnold  dwells  at  length  on  "the  law  of  the 
sheriff"  In  Casper,  saying  Its  "mainly  a 
deep  grained  tradition  that  the  sheriff  and 
the  police  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  keep  out 
the  badmen  who  drift  in  from  the  plains." 
We  would  point  out  that  the  sheriff  is 
more  concerned  with  the  Influx  of  some 
hippie  types  from  the  east  and  west  coasts 
than  the  "shooting  entry"  into  town  of 
Big  Bad  Bill  from  the  Badlands. 

One  would  not  expect  any  eastern  writer 
to  overlook  the  once  notorious  Sand  Bar. 
Arnold  notes  this  area,  "several  blocks  from 
the  main  business  section,  where  Casper's 
black^-estlmates  range  from  500  to  1,500 — 
live  m  dilapidated  one-story  wooden  shacks, 
most  of  which  used  to  be  brothels." 

Casper's  colored  population  Is  not  con- 
centrated on  the  Sand  Bar,  but  rather  In 
North  Casper  and  some  areas  of  the  Railroad 
tracks,  as  well  as  elsewhere  In  the  city. 

The  Sand  Bar  is  becoming  more  of  a  busi- 
ness and  Industrial  area,  and  one  will  find 
more  whites  than  blacks  In  that  area.  Urban 
renewal,  if  it  comes  to  that,  won't  displace 
many  people  from  the  Sand  Bar. 

"The  blacks  are  on  the  Sand  Bar  and  the 
Indians  are  on  a  reservation  100  miles  to 
tJie  west." 

This  observation  Is  the  obvious  "reaching" 
for  more  local  color.  The  Indians,  naturaUy, 
are  not  too  prominent  In  the  local  picture. 
You  wovild  have  to  go  to  Rlverton,  or  Land- 
^,  or  Thermopolls  to  find  them. 

Despite  its  Inaccuracies,  the  article  Is  ap- 
preciated by  this  remote  conununlty  on  the 
western  plains  by  the  mere  fact  that  we  are 
featured  at  all  In  a  big  paper  like  the  New 
York  Times. 

Tlie  average  New  Yorker  never  heard  of 
Casper,  but  Is  more  familiar  with  place 
names  like  Cheyenne,  Laramie  and  Medicine 
Bow — again  thanks  to  television. 

We  liked  the  tag  line  on  the  article  on 
Casper: 

"There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  stranger." 


AN  INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY  LAW  IS 
NEEDED  NOW 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  August  5, 
1969,  contains  a  very  fine  article  en- 
titled "Watch  It.  There— Tired.  Young 
Workers  Spur  a  Steady  Increase  in  In- 


dustrial Accidents."  It  Indicates  that  the 
ever-increasing  problem  of  industrial 
safety  needs  the  attention  of  Congress 
now. 

Last  year  I  sponsored  said  held  hear- 
ings on  a  general  industrial  health  and 
safety  law.  This  year,  imder  the  very 
able  chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  I  hope  that 
not  only  will  hearings  be  held  but  a  law 
passed  which  will  protect  the  75  million 
workers  engaged  in  commerce  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Watch   It,   There— Tikkd,   Youno  Wobkkbs 

SPtTR    A    Steady    Increase    in    Inbtjstual 

ACCIDENTS— NADEK     CALLS     PEOBLEM     WORSE 

Than  Crime  in  the  Streets,  Says  Not  Ai-t. 
Is  Reported — What  Caused  a  Mine  Mis- 
hap? 

(By  Richard  D.  James) 

Hammond,  Ind.— The  20-year-old  worker, 
on  the  job  just  two  days,  began  olUng  a  giant 
forging  hammer  at  Amsted  Industries'  busy 
Hammond  Work  without  notifying  the  ma- 
chine's operator.  The  operator,  who  didn't 
notice  the  youth,  activated  the  2,600-pound 
device.  Down  It  slammed,  crushing  the  tip 
of  the  new  man's  right  Index  finger. 

The  accident  was  painful  but  not  espe- 
cially serious — the  injured  man  was  back  on 
the  job  the  next  day.  But  It  was  part  of  a 
nationwide  trend,  and  an  unhappy  one.  Here 
Is  Hammond,  for  example,  several  workers  at 
this  noUy,  dimly  lit  factory  have  In  recent 
months  been  sidelined  for  up  to  eight  weeks 
with  broken  bones,  severed  fingers,  cuts, 
bruises  and  sprains  suffered  on  the  job. 
In  1968,  the  plant's  accident  rate  soared  45  "Tl 
from  the  1967  level. 

By  the  way  of  explanation,  Amsted  offi- 
cials point  out  that  the  plant  hired  some 
400  new  workers  last  year.  "A  lot  of  them 
were  young  people  who  didn't  realize  the 
dangers  of  factory  work  no  matter  how  often 
we  warned  them,"  says  one  executive. 

Amsted's  situation  at  Hammond  lan't  at 
all  unique.  As  manufacturers  hire  more 
workers  and  ask  them  to  work  longer  hours, 
Indiistrlal  accidents  have  become  more  fre- 
quent. U.S.  Department  of  Labor  statistics 
show  that  "disabling"  mishaps — those  that 
result  In  permanent  Injury  or  at  least  one 
day's  loss  of  work — occurred  at  the  rate  of 
14  for  each  one  million  man-hours  worked  In 
1967,  the  latest  year  for  which  their  figures 
are  avaUable.  That's  up  from  13.6  per  mil- 
lion m  1966  and  11.4  in  1958.  The  National 
Safety  Council,  a  private  group  that  keeps 
similar  figures,  says  the  1968  Injury  rate 
also  climbed. 

WORSE  THAN  CRIMX  IN  THE  STRKFTS 

The  Safety  Council  also  reports  that  14,300 
persons  died  In  U.8.  Indtistrlal  accidents  last 
year,  up  from  13.500  In  1961.  Last  year's  toU 
was  the  second  highest  since  1950 — and  only 
292  fewer  than  the  number  of  American  serv- 
icemen killed  In  the  war  In  Vietnam  in  1968. 

According  to  some  observers,  these  statis- 
tics  don't  teU  the  fuU  story.  "Companies  » 
vastly  under-report  their  number  of  job  ac- 
cidents," contends  safety  crusader  Ralph 
Nader.  He  claims  that  the  National  Safety 
CoimcUs  figures  are  particularly  suspect  be- 
caxise  "by  giving  awards  to  the  companies 
with  the  best  safety  records,  the  councU  pro- 
vides an  Incentive  for  incomplete  reporting." 

Adds  Mr.  Nader:  "The  Industrial  safety 
problem  Is  far  more  serous  than  crime  In  the 
streets.  In  some  blue-collar  neighborhoods 
you  find  many  people  without  arms,  fingers 
or  legs.  It's  like  Diisseldorf  after  the  war." 

A  spokesman  at  the  Safety  Council's  Chi- 
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e&go  headquarter^  says  he  has  "heard  ra- 
mors"  that  eompaciiee  cheat  on  their  reports, 
but  he  adds  that  the  council  has  no  "direct 
evidence"  to  that}  effect. 

rATicxrx  fm>  DnxPEBizNCB 

The  plant  emSttf  director  for  one  large  Mid- 
western firm  says  Mr.  Nader  Is  correct.  "This 
Is  something  that  goes  on,"  be  admits.  "Man- 
agement sometimes  puts  pressure  on  safety 
men  to  make  the  company  look  good,  so  the 
safety  men  conve»ilently  forget  a  few  acci- 
dents." 

Whatever  the  actual  death  and  injury  fig- 
ures, it's  widely  agreed  that  many  accidents 
Involve  Inexperienced  workers  who  are  un- 
familiar with  the  equipment  they  are  man- 
ning. "In  a  typical  month  one  of  every  three 
on-the-job  injuries  we  have  involves  people 
who  have  been  ^n  the  Job  less  than  six 
months,"  says  JaVies  P.  Van  Namee,  safety 
director  of  Westltighouse  Electric  Corp.  in 
Pittsburgh.  "Aboujt  50%  of  our  accidents  in- 
volve employes  In  their  first  year." 

The  close  relationship  between  accidents 
and  fatigue-causitig  overtime  work  is  ap- 
parent In  Ck)vematent  statistics  showing  that 
the  two  rise  together.  Investigations  car- 
ried out  by  individual  firms  reveal  the  same 
tcend.  .  _ .  , 

For  Instance,  oQcials  at  Western  Electric 
Co.'s  Hawthorne  *rorks  In  Chicago  recently 
were  puzzled  by  pand  lnj\irles  suffered  by 
several  operators  ^f  punch  presses  that  were 
equipped  with  deflces  designed  to  automa- 
tically brush  asld«  the  operator's  hand  each 
time  the  press  cttfae  down.  Both  the  press 
and  safety  device  were  activated  by  the  same 
pedal.  I 

BLAMTNa  THX    OTHER    CTTT 

A  company  inquiry  showed  that  the  in- 
juries occurred  lais  on  busy  days;  the  weary 
oi)erstor3  had  p\ivied  the  pedals  down  only 
part  way,  activatittg  the  presses  but  not  the 
guards.  Western  Electric  now  says  It  will 
alter  the  machines  so  that  both  press  and 
guard  are  set  in  lAotlon  simultaneously. 

There's  little  agreement  about  the  causes 
of  many  accident^.  Some  company  officials 
are  q\ilck  to  blanle  employes  who  disregard 
safety  rules;  If  everyone  followed  the  rules 
no  one  would  get  hurt,  this  argument  goes. 
Union  officials  counter  that  companies  pay 
too  little  attentioii  to  safety  and  too  much 
to  productivity  wken  shopping  for  new  ma- 
chinery; all  the  |afety  rules  In  the  world 
won't  stop  unsafe  machines  from  harming 
workers,  they  ass<rt. 

Such  a  dispute  recently  arose  around  an 
on-the-job  accident  at  Inspiration  Consoli- 
dated Copper  0>.'s  open-pit  mine  near 
Phoenix.  Three  w«Tker3  were  taking  a  break 
In  the  shade  of  a  huge  Caterpillar  tractor- 
acraper  when  the  $arth-movlng  ma^cblne  be- 
gan rolling  down  the  dirt  ramp  on  which 
It  was  parked.  Oiie  worker,  an  exp>erlenced 
man.  Jumped  aba&rd  the  tractor  In  an  at- 
tempt to  stop  it.  A  rter  a  few  seconds  of  futile 
effort  he  leaped  oif  the  machine,  which  weis 
picking  up  speed.  Phe  fall  broke  his  left  hip. 
Two  days  later,  le  died  of  complications 
from  the  injury. 

Miles  Jacob,  pr^ident  of  Inspiration  Cop- 
per, says  the  Worker  acted  rashly.  "He 
shouldn't  have  Ji^ped  on  the  equipment. 
We  have  a  fiat  coiiipany  rule  against  getting 
on  moving  equlpitient.  We  don't  want  any- 
one trying  to  sav*  equipment  If  it's  rolling 
out  of  control,"  bq  says. 

Alan  Burch,  safety  director  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Operating  Engineers,  of 
which  the  worker  Was  a  member,  gives  a  dif- 
ferent version.  "T^e  machine  was  unsafe  be- 
cause It  had  no  parking  brake,"  be  declares. 
"Why  the  devil  nit?  It  was  a  »100,000  piece 
of  equipment,  b;it  the  company  wouldn't 
spend  9200  for  anjoptional  parking  brake.  It 
could  have  saved  this  man's  Ufe." 

Not  so.  says  Duncan  MacOonald,  Inspira- 
tion Copper's  Industrial  relations  director. 
"We  used  that  typ^  of  equipment  for  20  years 
without  ever  having  such  an  accident,"  he 


says.  "If  the  blade  of  the  machine  had  been 
set  In  the  ground  as  it  should  have  been, 
the  acraper  oouldn't  have  moved."  He  adds 
that  the  company  has  no  plans  to  add  hand- 
brakes to  its  scrapers  as  a  result  of  the  mis- 
hap. "It  would  give  the  operators  a  false 
Illusion  of  safety,"  he  says. 

The  same  sort  of  dispute  centers  around 
the  use  dT  safety  apparel  such  as  goggles, 
hard  hats  and  metal-tipped  boots  in  po- 
tentially dangerous  Jobs.  Companies  say 
workers  often  refuse  to  wear  such  gear  and 
get  hurt  as  a  reeult.  Unions  reply  that  too 
many  companies  don't  feel  strongly  enough 
about  the  value  of  safety  apparel  to  pay  the 
blU  for  it. 

At  least  a  few  company  men  admit  there's 
some  justice  to  the  union  side  of  that  argu- 
ment. "When  you  come  right  down  to  It,  a 
lot  of  our  safety  decisions  are  really  cost 
decisions,"  says  one  executive.  "We  give  our 
workers  safety  glasses  because  they  cost  Just 
93.50.  Safety  shoes,  which  they  also  need,  cost 
•14,  so  they  aren't  compulsory  and  the  men 
have  to  buy  them  themselves." 

Several  actions  are  In  the  works  that  could 
result  In  tougher  safety  standards  for  Indus- 
try. LsLSt  year  the  Johnson  Administration 
proposed  legislation  to  greatly  extend  the 
Secretary  of  Labor's  power  to  establish  and 
enforce  safety  and  health  rules  for  com- 
panies engaged  In  interstate  commerce.  No 
action  was  taken  on  the  measure,  but  a  sim- 
ilar bill  is  pending  before  the  current  Con- 
gress. 

Unions  have  taken  the  Initiative  In  press- 
ing other  measures.  The  United  Mine  Work- 
ers Union  is  seeking  a  Federal  law  that  will 
reduce  the  maxlmiun  amount  of  dust  per- 
missible In  coal  mines  and,  it  is  hoped,  help 
ward  off  the  "black  lung"  disease  that  in- 
fects many  miners.  Earlier  this  year,  at  the 
urging  of  cocU  miners  In  West  Virginia  that 
state's  legislature  extended  workman's  com- 
pensation to  "black  lung"  sufferers. 

The  Oil.  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers 
Union,  prompted  by  growing  worry  over  en- 
vironmental health  hazards,  recently  an- 
nounced plans  to  use  its  own  equipment  to 
measure  noise,  dust  and  chemical  levels  in 
plants  where  members  work.  The  union  says 
actions  to  reduce  such  hazards  have  been 
hampered  by  lack  of  information.  "We're 
going  to  collect  our  own  data  so  we  don't 
have  to  rely  on  company  doctors  telling  us 
there's  nothing  wrong."  says  an  official. 

An  official  of  a  big  chemical  company  takes 
issue  with  the  union's  Implication  that  com- 
pany doctors  misrepresent  health  conditions. 
"If  a  hazardous  situation  arises,  we  do  our 
best  to  correct  it  Immediately,"  he  adds. 


FORCED  INTEGRATION  IN  SCHOOLS 
OP  THE  SOXTTH 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  schools  open  again  this  September, 
the  spotlight  will  again  fall  where  it 
has  now  shown  for  more  than  a  decade — 
on  the  South. 

As  stuaents  head  back  to  the  class- 
room, the  Southern  States  fall  under 
varying  and  confusing  orders  of  the 
Federal  judiciary  and  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Forced  integration  has  become  the 
rule — not  the  exception — in  the  South 
today.  Community  upheaval  is  common- 
place. In  short,  the  public  education  sys- 
tem of  a  vast  number  of  States  lies  to- 
day in  a  state  of  danger — danger  of 
extinction. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Brown  deci- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  back  in 
1954,  the  focus  has  been  on  these  South- 
em  States.  They  have  felt  the  glare  of 
national  publicity. 

While  they  have  attempted  to  solve 


problems  brought  on  by  judges  and  bu- 
reaucrats in  far-off  Washington,  they 
have  labored  in  the  bright  sunlight  of 
banner  newspaper  headlines,  probing 
television  cameras,  and  they  have  felt 
the  editorial  sting  of  the  press  and  news 
commentators  alike. 

By  and  large,  these  problems  have  been 
more  keenly  felt  in  the  small  commiml- 
ties  of  the  South.  Closely  Icnlt  communi- 
ties who  have  historically  worked  to- 
gether for  the  betterment  of  both  races 
now  find  themselves  torn  asunder  by  the 
ruling  of  the  Federal  Government.  Where 
there  was  once  peace  and  harmony  we 
now  find  mistrust  and  misfortime. 

The  Federal  judges  and  the  Federal 
bureaucrats  have  cracked  down  on  these 
small  communities.  Suit  after  suit  has 
been  filed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Orders  and  counterorders  have  gone  out 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

All  this  has  been  charged  off  to  inte- 
gration— charged  off  at  the  expense  of 
education. 

While  this  social  experiment  has  been 
going  on  in  the  small  communities  of  the 
South,  the  vast  majority  of  the  schools 
of  the  Nation  have  escaped  the  glare  of 
unkind  publicity.  But,  or  once,  let  us  turn 
our  eyes  toward  the  cities  and  their 
schools.  Let  us  see  what  Is  happening  in 
these  schools. 

I  have  before  me  an  analysis  made  by 
the  national  auditing  firm  of  Peat,  Mar- 
wick,  Mitchell  &  Co.  of  the  records  main- 
tained by  the  Office  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  This  audit  encompasses  the 
100  largest  school  districts  in  the  United 
States — without  regard  to  geographic 
location. 

I  point  out  that  this  report  shows 
that  out  of  a  total  of  12,497  schools  In 
these  districts,  some  6,137 — almost  50 
percent — are  either  all  black,  or  all  white 
or  attended  by  less  than  1  percent  of 
children  of  the  minority  race  at  that 
school.  Let  me  emphasize,  nearly  half  of 
the  Nation's  largest  schools  have  not  20 
percent,  not  10  percent — but  less  than  1 
percent — of  the  minority  race  in  the 
classroom. 

The  statistics  on  instructional  staff 
composition  are  similarly  revealing.  In 
New  York  City,  with  853  schools  and  a 
teaching  staff  of  almost  10  percent 
blacks,  211  of  these  schools  have  no 
black  teachers  at  all  and  533  have  less 
than  20  percent  blacks  on  their  instruc- 
tional staff.  In  Chicago,  with  610  schools 
and  more  than  one-third  of  the  teachers 
black,  228  of  their  schools  have  white 
staffs  and  no  blacks  and  another  109 
schools  have  staffs  with  less  than  20  per- 
cent blacks  as  teachers. 

Mr.  President,  the  all-white  school  is 
not  a  phenomenon  found  only  in  the 
small  commimities  of  the  South.  It  is  not 
a  device  reserved  for  small  community 
school  boards  who  seek  to  circumvent 
integration. 

It  is  a  stark  reality  in  the  largest  school 
districts  of  the  Nation.  It  is  an  ever- 
present  fact  in  the  largest  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

What  this  reveals  is  not  the  wrong- 
doing of  the  school  boards  and  the  edu- 
cational leaders  in  the  larger  communi- 
ties. 

What  this  means  Is  that  the  people  of 
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the  Nation — in  commimities,  large  and 
small — prefer  to  nm  their  own  schools. 
And  when  they  do,  they  prefer  to  operate 
them  on  a  basis  of  the  time-honored 
traditions  and  customs  which  have  with- 
stood the  test  of  time  and  met  the  best 
interests  of  the  communities. 

It  is,  after  all.  the  purpose  of  the 
school — whether  it  be  large  or  small — to 
serve  the  community  through  education. 

I  hold  firmly  to  the  belief  that  the 
schools  of  this  Nation  must  be  returned 
to  the  people.  They  must  be  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  Federal  judges  who  sit 
in  far-off  places  and  hand  down  decisions 
which  affect  the  lives  of  our  citizens.  Tlie 
schools  must  be  removed  from  the  iron 
fist  of  the  Federal  bureaucrat  who  writes 
an  edict  without  regard  to  the  commu- 
nity which  it  affects. 

The  schools  must  again  become  the 
center  of  the  community,  a  place  above 
the  turmoil  and  furor  of  outside  influ- 
ences, where  we  can  once  again  send  our 
children  to  learn  and  prepare  for  the 
world  in  an  atmosphere  of  orderly  edu- 
cation. 

It  will  be  then,  and  only  then,  that  we 
can  begin  to  reconstruct  this  foundation 
of  greatness  upon  which  America  was 
founded. 


A  LEADING  AGRICULTURAL  JOUR- 
NAL SPEAKS  OUT  ON  HUNGER 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  existence  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  confront- 
ing the  Nation.  In  spite  of  our  vast  riches, 
our  surpluses  of  food,  and  prosperity  on 
a  level  heretofore  unparalleled  in  man's 
history,  some  Americans  must  still  go  to 
bed  himgry  at  night,  and  some  American 
children  do  not  receive  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet. 

This  problem  is  receiving  national  at- 
tention, and,  hopefully,  we  will  moimt 
the  kind  of  effort  necessary  to  end  hun- 
ger once  and  for  all  in  this  land.  Re- 
cently, Progressive  Farmer,  one  of  the 
country's  leading  agricultural  journals 
published  an  article  about  this  grave  na- 
tional problem.  I  found  it  quite  informa- 
tive. I  hope  my  fellow  Senators  will  read 
it  at  the  earliest  possible  opportimity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article,  entitled  "All-Out  Effort 
Under  Way  To  Banish  Hunger  and  Mal- 
nutrition," published  in  the  Progressive 
Parmer  of  August  1969,  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Aix-OuT    Eftort    Under    Wat    To    Banish 

HiTNGEB     AND     MALNTTTSmON 

(By  Jay  Rlchter) 

The  crusade  against  hunger  Is  taking  some 
ingenious  turns.  In  Williamsburg  and  Lee 
counties  of  South  Carolina,  for  Instance,  a 
vintage  school  bus  has  been  transformed 
into  a  mobile  unit  for  demonstration  work 
m  good  nutrition. 

A  complete  kitchen  occupies  the  rear  of 
the  vehicle,  and  its  seats  are  turned  around 
to  face  the  back.  A  nutrition  expert  has  been 
put  aboard  to  go  from  town  to  town,  dem- 
onstrating how  to  prepare  low-cost,  well  bal- 
ajiced  meals. 

She  also  explains  the  Government's  ex- 
panded food  stamp  program  that  allows  poor 
families  to  buy  food  at  a  discount  In  their 


local  grocery  stores.  Some  people  who  need 
the  extra  food  are  as  yet  unaware  of  the 
program;  others  who  know  about  It  dont 
use  the  stamps  because  of  the  expense  of 
getting  to  the  places  where  they  are  dis- 
tributed. 

In  Hinds  County.  Miss.,  small  buses  are 
provided  to  get  members  of  needy  families 
to  the  points  of  distribution.  Sometimes  a 
mobile  office  goes  to  the  people  with  the 
stamps. 

Other  techniques,  even  more  direct,  are 
employed. 

Senator  Ernest  Holllngs  of  South  Caro- 
lina got  the  Plggy-Wiggly  Carolina  Com- 
pany to  stock  a  van  with  staple  foods  for 
delivery  to  the  doorsteps  of  food  stamp  fam- 
ilies in  Beaufort  County.  Beaufort  and 
Jasper  counties,  also  In  South  Carolina, 
were — at  the  Senator's  suggestion — the  first 
in  the  nation  whose  poorest  families  re- 
ceived free  food  stamps. 

Most  of  the  South's  lavinnakers  In  Wash- 
ington are  today  gung-ho  troopers  In  the 
exp.indlng  war  on  hunger. 

"There  is  hunger."  said  Senator  Ralph 
Yarborough  of  Texas,  "and  we're  going  to 
do  a  lot  about  It."  Senator  William  B.  Spong 
of  Virginia  said,  "As  much  as  we  might 
otherwise  wish,  my  state  has  not  escaped 
this  problem." 

Senator  Herman  Talmadge  of  Georgia  is 
the  author  of  legislation  for  an  expanded 
food  stamp  program  which  closely  parallels 
that  of  the  Nixon  administration. 

Talmadge's  proposal,  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ator B.  Everett  Jordan  of  North  Carolina, 
would  provide  1)  free  stamps  for  families  of 
four  earning  less  than  $40  per  month.  2)  that 
no  more  than  25  ^'c  of  the  family  Income  need 
be  spent  for  stamps,  and  3)  for  total  Gov- 
ernment expenditure  of  $525  million  In  fiscal 
year  1970  that  began  on  July  1. 

During  fiscal  1971,  the  cost  of  the  Tal- 
madge program  would  rise  to  $900  million, 
compared  with  about  $1  billion  proposed  by 
the  administration. 

Talmadge's  feeling  at  presstlme  was  that 
the  Select  Senate  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs  would  soon  have  "a  clean 
biU" — a  final  blueprint  for  the  war  on  hunger 
that  combines  the  best  features  of  the  plans 
that  were  before  Congress. 

A  national  survey  haa  been  going  on, 
meanwhile,  to  try  to  determine  more  pre- 
cisely what  we're  up  against — and  what  more 
should  be  done  about  It.  The  survey  team, 
after  examining  and  questioning  12,000  peo- 
ple in  New  York,  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Ken- 
tucky, made  a  preltmtnary  report. 

"There  Is  malnutrition,"  they  said.  "In 
o\ir  opinion  It  occurs  In  an  unexpectedly 
large  proportion  of  our  sample  population." 

Signs  of  malnutrition  Included  goiter, 
anemia,  growth  retardation — even  a  few  die- 
tary deficiencies  that  it  has  been  supposed 
existed  only  in  the  poorest  countries  of  the 
world. 

Malnutrition  was  not  only  found  to  be  a 
leading  cause  of  death  among  Infants  and 
young  children,  but  evidence  strongly  sug- 
gests that  those  who  survive  its  effects  in 
childhood  are  retarded  throughout  their  lives 
in  body  and  probably  in  mind  as  well. 

"Shocked"  and  "surprised"  by  the  findings, 
lawmakers  went  to  see  for  themselves  the 
scars  of  poor  nutrition  in  poverty  areas.  "You 
see  and  you  wonder."  said  Senator  Marlow 
W.  Cook  of  Kentucky,  about  conditions  he 
found  in  a  migrant  labor  camp  In  Florida. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  esti- 
mates that  some  12  million  to  15  million  peo- 
ple live  In  "hard-core"  poverty,  defined  as  be- 
longing to  families  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$2,200  a  year. 

But  low  incomes.  USDA  studies  have 
shown,  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  a  family 
gets  less  than  adequate  levels  of  nutrients.  A 
1965  survey  of  7.500  households  found  that 
37%  of  families  in  the  lowest  income  group 
had  diets  rated  "good." 

Almost  10%  of  families  with  Incomes  of 


$10,000-plus.  on  the  other  hand,  had  diets 
classified  as  "poor." 

Nutrients  most  often  lacking  were  those 
found  in  calcium,  vitamin  A,  and  ascorbic 
acid — the  ones  provided  by  milk  products  and 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

"We  are  going  to  ask  everyone,"  says  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin,  "to  Uke 
a  good  look  at  what  their  state  is  doing — and 
join  wholeheartedly  In  wiping  out  in  this 
land  of  plenty  the  scourge  of  poverty-caused 
hunger  and  malnutrition." 

THE    SOtTTH    IS    RESPONDING 

In  Concord,  N.C..  for  another  example, 
homemakers  volunteer  their  services  to  ac- 
company low-income  families  on  Ehopplng 
tours,  showing  them  how  to  get  the  most 
out  of  their  food  dollar. 

In  another  North  Carolina  county,  families 
who  move  into  housing  projects  find  instruc- 
tions on  food  preparations  awaiting  them. 

Pamphlets  about  food  programs  are  being 
issued  In  Spanish  by  community  leaders  in 
Texas. 

A  Kentucky  radio  station  sponsored  a 
forum,  inviting  listeners'  questions  on  the 
food  stamp  program. 

We  asked  Winn  Pinner.  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  USDA's  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service,  how  a  greatly  expanded  food  stamp 
program  would  affect  food  demand  in  general. 

A  program  funded  at.  say,  $1.5  billion  an- 
nually could  raise  total  food  expenditures  by 
as  much  as  2%,  he  figures.  In  the  short  run. 
farmers'  prices  should  Improve.  Net  effect, 
over  the  long  pull:  "Bigger  sales  by  U.S.  agri- 
culture, a  larger  volume  of  products  sold  at 
former  prices." 

Which  commodities  would  benefit  most? 
Pinner  drew  on  a  USDA  survey  made  to  de- 
termine the  Impact  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram on  food  consumption. 

Families  who  were  surveyed  spent  80%  of 
their  new  buying  power  on  animal  products 
(red  meat,  poultry,  fish,  milk,  and  eggs)  and 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Red  meat  consumption 
rose  by  a  pound  per  person;  poultry,  some- 
what less.  Consumption  of  other  foods,  such 
as  fats  and  oils  and  sugar.  Increased,  but  not 
as  much. 

There  was  also  a  net  shift  to  foods  that 
return  a  higher  proportion  of  the  retail  food 
value  to  farmers. 

Overall  consumption  of  grains  Increased  by 
nearly  25%,  counting  the  grain  equivalent  In 
extra  meat  and  poultry  that  were  eaten. 

A  hunger  program  even  more  massive  than 
Is  now  contemplated,  however,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  solve  our  farm  problem.  The  need 
to  control  production  vrtll  continue  for  an  in- 
definite time  to  come. 

The  Nixon  program  calls  for  expansion  of 
direct  distribution  of  foods,  as  weU  as  more 
food  stamps — but  only  for  a  while.  Direct  dis- 
tribution or  outright  giveaways  have  been 
determined  largely  by  what  we've  had  in  sur- 
plus, rather  than  by  the  diet  needs  of  the 
people  getting  the  food. 

Large-range  plan  of  the  government  Is  to 
pliase  out  direct  distribution  as  the  food 
stamp  program  is  expanded.  Looking  even 
further  down  the  road,  welfare  officials  are 
planning,  eventually  to  replace  food  assist- 
ance with  cash  outlays  for  the  poor. 

This  would  be  the  best  method  of  preserv- 
ing "the  dignity  and  freedom  of  choice  of  the 
individual  to  meet  his  own  needs  through  the 
workings  of  the  private  market, "  says  Rob- 
ert H.  Pinch.  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  WeUare  (HEW) . 

Right  now  the  goal  is  to  expand  the  food 
stamp  program  and  to  get  some  kind  of 
food  assistance  program  into  every  city  and 
county  of  the  United  States.  About  400 
of  them  stiU  don't  havp  either  food  stamps 
or  direct  distribution  of  lood. 

The  administration  will  soon  take  these 
steps: 

1.  Set  up  a  separate  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service  in  the  USDA. 

2.  Conduct  pilot  projects  to  provide  special 
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foods  for  expectant  and  new  mothers,  and 
young  children — through  commercial  out- 
lets. (At  present,  taese  foods  are  available 
principally  at  healtt  clinics.) 

3.  Form  a  Government-wide  committee  to 
coordinate  program^  for  poverty,  malnutri- 
tion and  health. 

4.  Summon  a  Whte  House  Conference  on 
Pood  and  Nutrition  made  up  of  leaders  in 
agriculture,  the  fojd  industry,  education, 
voluntary  organizations,  and  others,  to 
mount  what  Agriculture  Secretary  Hardin 
described  as  "a  greaily  expanded  private  sec- 
tor campaign  agaioit  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion." The  food  industry  will  be  brought 
into  the  front  lines  to  help  formulate  foods 
that  deliver  the  nectssary  vitamins  and  min- 
erals lacking  in  diet« . 

"No  amount  of  instruction  on  food  buying 
and  preparation  can  suffice  if  adequate  food 
is  not  available,"  said  HEW  Secretary  Pinch. 
"Pood  enrichment  hks  not  kept  pace  with  the 
changing  patterns  of  our  food  habits. 

Pinch  noted  that  i  sales  of  products  made 
with  enriched  flour  have  fallen  to  an  alltime 
low,  and  those  of  iodlne-fortlfled  tablesalt 
have  also  been  declining. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
needs  of  faiHllles  mojing  to  new  locations,  of- 
offlclals  say.  Jn  the  3outh,  for  example,  chil- 
dren rarely  have  iroh-deflciency  anemia  be- 
cause grits  there  are  fortified  with  iron. 
Southern  families  -sfho  have  moved  North, 
hovewer,  may  have  jdifflculties  getting  suffi- 
cient iron,  since  Northern  grits  are  generally 
not  enriched.  ' 

Goiter  Is  prevalentiin  a  belt  extending  from 
Texas  to  the  Great  liakes  because  salt  is  not 
fortified  with  todina  to  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  the  mineral  in  the  soils  of  the  area. 

State  govemmenta  and  local  communities 
across  the  country  are  being  asked  to  enlist 
In  the  war  on  hungea 


COMPLIANCE  WtrH  EQUAL  OPPOR- 
TUNITY RBQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  lias  recently  issued  an 
order  known  as  tjie  Revised  Philadel- 
phia Plan  for  Cobipliance  with  Equal 
Employment  Oppojrtunity  Requirements 
of  Executive  Ordei]  11246  regarding  con- 
struction contract^  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  in\*olved. 

This  plan,  which  is  directed  to  all 
agencies  of  the  Gotemment,  is  currently 
to  be  in  effect  only  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  but  the  Department  apparently 
plans  to  eventually  use  the  system  on  a 
national  basis.       1 

The  plan  purports  to  set  up  a  program 
of  equal  opportuninr  In  employment  for 
Federal  contractoris.  It  requires  bidders 
to  submit  acceptable  affirmative  action 
programs  which  Include  specific  goals  of 
minority  manpowe^  utilization.  In  plain 
language,  these  arp  employment  quotas 
based  on  race. 

The  overall  objective  of  the  Depart- 
ment's plan — the  procurement  of  more 
jobs  for  members  of  minority  groups — Is 
certainly  worthwhile  and  commendable. 
The  quota  methocfc  and  other  require- 
ments incorporate^  by  the  plan,  how- 
ever, seek  to  remove  inequities  of  one 
form  only  to  replace  them  with  others. 

It  is  my  view  tnat  the  plan  clearly 
violates  the  ClvU  RJghts  Act  of  1964  in  a 
number  of  instancies.  I  have  previously 
asked  the  Comptroller  General,  Hon. 
Elmer  B.  Statts,  to  review  the  entire  plan 
and  to  furnish  me  ^th  his  opinion  of  its 
validity. 

In  a  broader  sknse,  furthermore,  I 
share  the  concern  [of  the  distinguished 


senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan),  and,  like  him,  I  have  grave 
doubts  about  the  validity  of  Executive 
Order  11246  itself  and  the  rules,  proce- 
dures, and  regulations  issued  pursuant 
thereto  and  being  applied  by  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  in  its 
affirmative  action  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  also  written  to  the  Comp- 
troller General,  expressing  his  concern 
over  these  matters  and  requesting  the 
Comptroller  General's  opinion  on  the 
validity  of  the  executive  order  and  its 
related  requirements.  The  Senator's  let- 
ter of  May  19,  1969,  contains  a  complete 
and  concise  discussion  of  this  issue.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  May  19, 1969. 
Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats, 
ComptTOller  General  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Oeas  Mr.  Staats:  Complaints  have  been  re- 
ceived by  this  office  concerning  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  upon  government  contractors 
by  Executive  Order  11246  and  the  regula- 
tions, rules,  and  requirements  Issued  pur- 
suant thereto  and  in  implementation  there- 
of by  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compli- 
anc«  of  the  Onited  States  Department  of 
Labor  and  various  government  agencies  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  Departments 
of  Defense,  Transportation,  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. Enclosed  herewith  are  copies  of  Execu- 
tive Order  11246,  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  Regulations,  Federal  Register, 
Vol.  33,  No.  104 — May  28,  1968.  Department 
of  Defense  Regulations  Circular  67,  issued 
January  1,  1969,  incorporating  OFCC  Regula- 
tions, and  Department  of  Transportation 
Regulations  which  also  incorporate  OFXHC 
Regulations,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Congress  enacted  specific  equal  employment 
opportunity  provisions  in  the  Highway  Act 
of  1968.  I  do  not  have  copies  of  the  regula- 
tions of  the  other  Federal  agencies  that  award 
contracts  or  provide  grants-in-aid,  but  I 
assiune  they  are  readily  available  to  you. 

The  aforesaid  complaints  stem  from  the 
disparity  and  apparent  conflict  between  the 
policy,  provisions,  and  requirements  set  forth 
in  Executive  Order  11246  and  In  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  pursuant  thereto  and  the 
policy  and  requirements  enunciated  by  Con- 
gress in  title  vn  of  -the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  Pi.  88-352.  Complainants  have  also 
voiced  their  concern  regarding  the  apparent 
failure  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance and  various  other  government  agen- 
cies to  conform  their  regulations,  rules,  and 
procedures  to  the  directives  contained  In 
the  opinions  wblctt  have  Issued  from  your 
office  regarding  the  proper  and  lawful  man- 
ner of  awarding  public  contracts. 

Information  which  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion indicates  that  the  regulations  and  re- 
quirements relating  to  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams and  pre-award  examinations  still  in 
effect  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11246, 
have  added  extra  costs  and  have  caused 
lengthy  delays  in  the  award  of  contracts  In- 
volving various  Federal  and  Federal-aid  con- 
struction projects,  particularly  in  the  St. 
Louis,  San  Francisco,  Cleveland  and  Philadel- 
phia areas.  Among  specific  examples  are  thoee 
which  involved  the  Guepel  Construction 
Company  and  the  Peter  Kiewit  Company  and 
with  which  I  believe  you  are  familiar.  I  also 
understand  that  pre-award  examinations 
were  continued  by  HEW  on  construction 
projects  in  the  Philadelphia  area  after  your 
office    had    questioned    the    legality    of    the 


procedure  and  that  the  matter  is  now  pend- 
ing in  your  office.  And  recently,  as  you  know, 
hearings  by  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee "were  precipitated  by  complaints  re- 
garding prequallflcation  requirements  and 
other  regulations  and  procedures  being  ap- 
plied throughout  the  country  to  bidders  on 
federal-aid  highw|iy  contracts  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

The  aforementioned  complaints  concern- 
ing Executive  Order  11246  and  the  govern- 
ment contracting  program  promulgated  pur- 
suant thereto,  give  rise  to  serious  questions 
of  statutory  and  constitutional  law.  Accord- 
ingly, I  would  appreciate  receiving  your 
opinion  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  regard- 
ing the  validity  of  Executive  Order  11246, 
and  the  regulations,  rules,  procedures  and  re- 
quirements issued  pursuant  thereto  and 
being  applied  by  the  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance  and  other  Federal  agencies 
In  the  awarding  of  Federal  and  Federal-aid 
contracts. 

It  Is  my  own  view  that  Congress  in  its  en- 
actment of  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  made  clear  Its  Intent  that  the  law 
was  not  to  be  interpreted  as  requiring  the 
introduction  of  quotas  or  other  representa- 
tive or  preferential  systems  into  the  employ- 
ment process.  Section  703(])  of  title  VII. 
expressly  disallowed  the  granting  of  pref- 
erential treatment  to  any  individual  or  group 
In  order  to  correct  any  imbalance  that  might 
exist  with  respect  to  the  total  number  or  per- 
centage of  persons  or  any  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin  employed  as  compared 
with  the  total  niunber  of  such  persons  In  any 
community.  State,  or  other  area,  or  in  the 
available  work  force  in  any  community.  State 
or  other  area. 

Nothing  in  title  VII  Imposed  or  author- 
ized the  imposition  upon  private  industry 
of  any  duty  or  obligation  to  institute  or 
finance  any  training,  apprenticeship,  re- 
cruitment, advertising,  or  other  affirmative 
programs  designed  to  enhance  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  or  Job  qualifications  of 
any  employee,  applicant  for  employment, 
or  other  person.  Furthermore,  Congress  made 
It  clear  in  Section  703(h)  that  It  was  not 
its  intent  to  outlaw  or  Interfere  with  bona 
fide  seniority  or  merit  systems.  It  Is  also 
Important  to  note  that  when  It  enacted  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  entitled 
"Nondiscrimination  in  Federally  Assisted 
Programs",  Congress  expressly  provided  that 
"Nothing  contained  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  action  under  this 
title  by  any  department  or  agency  with  re- 
spect to  any  employment  practice  by  any 
employer,  employment  agency,  or  labor  or- 
ganization, except  where  a  primary  objective 
of  the  Federal  financial  assistance  is  to  pro- 
vide employment."   (Sec.  604). 

Despite  the  Congressional  Intent  so  clearly 
expressed  in  the  legislation  cited  above,  pre- 
award  procedures,  including  elaborate  re- 
quirements for  "affirmative  action"  programs 
and  what  appear  to  be  quota  and  minority 
representation  systems,  all  of  which  are 
clearly  Inconsistent  with  and  would  appeal 
to  contravene  such  Congressional  Intent, 
have  been  Incorporated  In  the  regulations 
Issued  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11246. 
See  Circular  67  Issued  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  example. 

I  pairtlclpated  in  the  Senate  debate  on  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Euid  I  am  quite  fa- 
miliar with  the  fact  that  the  Senate  aban- 
doned much  of  the  House  bill  when  It  adopt- 
ed the  Dlrksen-Mansfleld  substitute  with 
twelve  amendments  which  ultimately  be- 
came the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  One  will 
note  In  tne  Congressional  Record,  volume 
110,  part  10,  page  13835.  that  the  changes 
effected  In  the  House  blU  are  clearly  Indic- 
ative of  a  Congressional  Intent  to  rule  out 
quotas,  reverse  discrimination,  and  similar 
procedures.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  a 
provision  contained  in  the  House  Commit- 
tee bill  HJl.  7152,  which  "directed  the  Presi- 
dent  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  ap- 
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proprlate  to  prevent  the  committing  or  con- 
tinuing of  unlawful  employment  practices 
by  persons  in  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance of  contracts  with  Federal  agencies",  was 
dropped  when  the  bill  finally  emerged  from 
the  House  on  February  10,  1964,  clearly  In- 
dicated a  Congressional  Intent  to  withhold 
such  authority  from  the  President  and  the 
Executive  Departments,  as  that  which  has 
been  and  is  still  being  exercised  piirsuant  to 
Executive  Order  11246. 

The  wide  variance  between  the  policy  and 
program  effected  by  and  pursuant  to  Execu- 
tive Order  11246  and  Congressional  intent 
as  manifested  In  title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  is  pointed  up  in  a  recent  report 
entitled  "Jobs  and  Civil  Rights"  (Publica- 
tion No.  16,  April,  1969),  prepared  by  Brook- 
ings Institution  for  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  And  It  Is  that 
vsuriance  and  apparent  confilct  which  Imme- 
diately gives  rise  to  the  fundamental  consti- 
tutional question  of  whether  Executive  Order 
11246  constitutes  proper  Implementation  of 
title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  or  is.  In- 
stead, a  legislative  enactment  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  excess  of  his  authority  under  the 
Constitution. 

It  is  a  well-established  principle  of  con- 
stitutional law  that  the  President's  power  to 
issue  an  executive  order  must  stem  either 
from  <»n  act  of  Congress  or  from  the  Con- 
stitution itself.  (Toungstown  Sheet  and  Tube 
Co.,  et  al  V.  Saipyer,  343  U.S.  579,  585). 

It  Is  an  equally  well-establlshec  prin- 
ciple of  constitutional  law  that  although 
the  President's  general  direction  power  is 
constitutional  In  Its  source.  It  is  by  no  means 
absolute.  On  the  contrary,  Its  exercise  Is 
subject  to  Important  limitations.  Foremost 
among  these  Is  the  well-settled  rule  that  an 
Executive  order  or  any  other  Executive  ac- 
tion, whether  by  formal  order  or  by  regula- 
tion, cannot  contravene  an  act  of  Congress 
which  Is  constitutional.  Thus  when  an  Exec- 
utive order  collides  with  a  statute  enacted 
pursuant  to  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  Congress,  the  statute  will  prevail.  Ken- 
dall V.  U.S.,  12  Peters  524.  Neither  the  Presi- 
dent nor  a  department  head  at  the  Presi- 
dent's direction  or  with  his  approval,  has 
authority  to  act  at  variance  with  valid  statu- 
tory provisions.  U.S.  v.  Symonds,  120  U.S. 
46;  Little  v.  Barreme,  et  al,  2  Cranch  170; 
PaTiama  Refining  Co.  v.  Ryan,  293  U.S.  388; 
Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube,  supra. 

As  Justice  Frankfurter  said  in  the  Youngs- 
town Sheet  and  Tube  case,  supra,  "Where 
Congress  has  acted  the  President  Is  bound  by 
the  enactment.'*  And  as  Justice  Holmes  de- 
clared in  Myers  v.  United  States,  272  U.S.  52, 
177,  "The  duty  of  the  President  to  see  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed  is  a  duty  that 
does  not  go  beyond  the  laws  or  require  him 
to  do  more  than  Congress  sees  fit  to  leave 
within  his  power." 

In  the  Youngstoicn  Sheet  and  Tube  case, 
supra.  President  Truman's  Executive  Order 
providing  for  seizure  of  this  country's  prin- 
cipal steel  mills,  was  challenged  on  the 
ground  that  the  Executive  Order  amounted 
to  law  making  by  the  President.  What  Jus- 
tice Black,  speaking  for  the  Supreme  Court, 
said  In  that  case  is,  I  believe,  equally  appli- 
cable to  Executive  Order  11246.  Justice  Black 
said: 

"The  President's  order  does  not  direct  that 
a  congressional  p>ollcy  be  executed  In  a  man- 
ner prescribed  by  Congress — it  directs  that 
a  presidential  policy  be  executed  in  a  manner 
prescribed  by  the  President.  The  preamble 
of  the  order  Itself,  like  that  of  many  statutes, 
sets  out  reasons  why  the  President  beUeves 
certain  policies  should  be  adopted,  proclaims 
these  fMJlicles  as  rules  of  conduct  to  be  fol- 
lowed, and  again,  like  a  statute,  authorizes  a 
government  official  to  promulgate  additional 
rules  and  regulations  consistent  with  the 
policy  proclaimed  and  needed  to  carry  that 
poUcy  Into  execution." 

Justice  Black  then  went  on  to  declare  on 
behalf  ot  the  Court  that — 


"The  power  of  Congress  to  adopt  such  pub- 
lic po.lcles  as  those  proclaimed  by  the  order 
Is  beyond  question.  It  can  authorize  taking 
private  property  for  public  use.  It  can  make 
laws  regulating  the  relationships  between 
employers  and  employees,  prescribing  rules 
designed  to  settle  labor  disputes  and  fixing 
wages  and  working  conditions  In  certain 
fields  of  our  economy.  The  Constitution  does 
not  subject  this  lawmaking  power  of  Con- 
gress to  Presidential  or  military  supervision 
or  control." 

The  Courts  have  repeatedly  held  that  in 
the  framework  of  our  Constitution  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faith- 
fully executed  refutes  the  Idea  that  he  Is  to 
be  a  lawmaker.  The  Constitution  limits  his 
functions  In  the  lawmaking  process  to  the 
recommending  of  laws  he  thinks  wise  and 
the  vetoing  of  laws  he  thinks  bad.  Youngs- 
tovm  Sheet  and  Tube,  supra,  page  587.  Con- 
gress alone  is  invested  by  our  Constitution 
vflth  the  power  to  legislate  and  Congress  can- 
not delegate  that  power  to  the  President. 
Panama  Refining  Company,  supra:  A1..A. 
Schecter  Poultry  Corp.  et  al  v.  United  States, 
295  U.S.  495. 

Your  cooperation  in  providing  me  with 
your  opinion  In  this  matter  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

John  L.  McCLELiAN, 

Oiairman. 


NIXON'S  MISSED  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Nixon's  Missed  Opportunity," 
published  in  Newsday  of  June  6,  1969,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  This  is  one  of 
the  mjost  perceptive,  "orief  statements 
that  I  have  seen.  I  do  hope  the  President 
will  take  heed  of  this  timely  warning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon's  Missed  Opportxjnitt 

in  his  discussion  of  student  unrest  earlier 
this  week.  President  Nixon  accurately  de- 
scribed much  of  the  youth  revolt  as  "an 
attempt  to  strip  away  sham  and  pretense,  to 
puncture  illusion,  to  get  down  to  the  basic 
nub  of  truth."  The  President  seemed  to  rec- 
ognize that  young  people  and  others,  too, 
are  weary  of  hypocrisy  in  public  officials,  of 
a  "credibility  gap"  in  government,  and  of 
the  ability  of  politicians  to  tell  It  both  ways. 
He  spoke  eloquently  of  the  need  to  find  a 
way  "to  speak  plainly,  truly  about  the  facts 
of  PubUc  life." 

Unfortunately,  the  President  missed  the 
opportunity  to  do  Just  that  later  in  the  week 
when  he  spoke  at  the  graduation  exercises 
of  the  Air  Force  Academy.  Some  of  the  points 
he  made  in  defense  of  an  adequate  military 
needed  to  be  said  but  when  the  President 
launched  a  broadside  attack  on  critics  of 
American  military  policy  he  employed  the 
very  tactics  which  he  had  previously  said  the 
young  were  decrying  (and  which  he,  too, 
seemingly  deplored ) . 

He  did  It  by  suggesting  that  people  who 
criticize  certain  mUltary  policies  are  either 
Isolationists  or  advocates  of  unilateral  dis- 
armament. This  simply  is  not  fair.  One  does 
not  have  to  be  against  an  adequate  defense 
to  be  for  the  responsible  procurement  of 
military  hardware.  One  does  not  have  to  be 
for  quitting  the  world  to  be  against  prolong- 
ing the  war  in  Vietnam.  One  does  not  have  to 
be  for  surrendering  to  the  Russians  to  be 
against  the  antl-balllstlc  missile. 

And  yet  the  President  preached  the  doc- 
trine that  people  who  ask  questions  about 
these  matters  are  somehow  unpatriotic  or 
fuzzy.  He  spoke  of  a  school  of  thought  that 
"holds  that  the  road  to  understanding  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  lies 


through  a  downgrading  of  our  own  alliances 
and  what  amounts  to  a  unilateral  reduction 
of  our  arms  In  order  to  demonstrate  our 
good  faith."  To  whom  Is  he  referring?  What 
are  their  names?  No  responsible  critic  of 
American  policies  holds  these  views. 

"They  believe,"  he  went  on,  "that  we  can 
be  conciliatory  and  accommodating  only  If 
we  do  not  have  the  strength  to  be  otherwise." 
That  kind  of  charge  might  be  described  in 
more  colorful  language  but,  for  the  tnoment, 
let's  merely  call  it  nonsense.  "They,,"  mean- 
ing opponents  to  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
skeptics  about  the  ABM,  and  advocates  of 
tighter  control  over  military  spending,  be- 
lieve no  such  thing,  and  Nixon  is  guilty  of 
one  of  the  oldest  tactics  of  rhetorical  mal- 
feasance :  attributing  to  an  opponent  motives 
he  does  not  hold  but  which  sound  credible 
enough  to  damn  him  In  the  public  mind. 

The  President  made  a  serious  mistake 
when  he  went  in  for  this  kind  of  thing,  not 
only  because  It  smacks  of  the  grosser  mo- 
ments of  the  Johnson  administration 
(remember  LBJ's  denunciation  of  "Nervous 
Nellies"?)  but  because  it  undermines  the 
beginning  President  Nixon  made  earlier  in 
the  week  toward  rapport  with  young  people, 
and  some  older  ones,  too,  who  do  want  public 
officials  "to  speak  plainly,  truly,  about  the 
facts  of  public  life." 


IS  THE  BUDGET  SURPLUS  AT  THE 
EXPENSE  OP  SCHOOLCHILDREN? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
news  of  a  $3.1  billion  budget  surplus 
coincides  with  complaints  reaching  me 
from  many  Texas  school  districts  about 
the  belated  payment  of  their  entitle- 
ments under  Public  Law  874. 

Under  the  law,  these  payments  ulti- 
mately have  to  be  made.  But  the  budg- 
eteers  have  decreed  that  the  payments 
be  stretched  out  so  as  to  reduce  actual 
Federal  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year. 
Thus  it  is  that  a  budget  surplus  can  be 
made  from  expenditures  put  off  until 
after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

This  year,  Members  of  Congress  were 
notified  early  in  the  year  that  payments 
under  Public  Law  874  would  not  be  com- 
pleted until  sometime  after  September 
30.  A  school  district  In  Texas  has  writ- 
ten me  a  typical  statement  that  it  Is  still 
owed  money  for  last  year,  as  well,  and 
that  it  has  had  to  borrow  money  to  meet 
its  payroll  for  the  last  3  months.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  the  superintendent  of  this 
district,  the  Glen  Rose  School  District 
in  Glen  Rose,  Tex.,  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

For  any  school  district  in  the  country 
still  to  be  owed  money  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  1967-68  school  year 
is  unconscionable.  I  appreciate  that  some 
time  is  required  for  applications  to  be 
received  and  processed,  so  that  each  eli- 
gible district  can  receive  a  prorated  share 
of  the  appropriated  money. 

But  a  stretchout  resulting  from  a 
shortage  of  personnel,  or  a  stretchout 
designed  for  the  bookkeeping  purpose 
of  postponing  until  a  later  fiscal  year  a 
payment  owed  is  inexcusable.  How  does 
it  combat  inflation  to  compel  these  school 
districts  to  go  into  the  financial  market 
and  borrow  at  a  high  rate  of  interest? 
That  is  what  they  have  to  do  until  they 
get  the  money  due  them. 

Public  Law  874  is  for  operating  ex- 
penses. It  is  not  for  construction,  or  for 
a  project  that  can  be  slowed  up  and 
completed  at  a  later  date  than  originally 
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scheduled.  These  children  have  to  be 
taught  every  day,  suid  someone  has  to 
pay  for  It.  If  thd  Federal  Government 
does  not  meet  its  Tesponslbility,  the  local 
school  district  muit  go  out  and  borrow  to 
pay  the  Federal  (hare  of  the  expenses. 

I  remind  the  I>epartment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  that  the  person- 
nel ceiling  previously  in  effect  has  now 
been  removed.  If  the  kind  of  delay  that 
results  in  paymenrts  still  owed  for  fiscal 
year  1968  Is  due  to  the  shortage  of  per- 
sonnel to  investigate  and  process  the 
applications,  then]  the  administrators  of 
the  Department  a^e  remiss  in  not  acting 
to  add  whatever  IstafBng  is  needed  for 
prompt  action  on! these  applications. 

It  Is  time  to  sk>P  playing  budgetary 
games  with  th^  schoolchildren  of 
America. 


There  being  noj  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  jrlnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  i 

Olen   Rose   Independent   School 
District, 

■  Jcien  Roue,  Tex..  Augxist  1, 1969. 

Hon.'RALl'H'W.  TARBSROtTGH, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Buildin  y. 

Washington,  D.C. 

DXAS  Senator  Tari »orough  :  Newspaper  re- 
ports of  a  »3.1  bllUcn  Treasxiry  surplus  has 
prompted  the  School  Board  of  the  Glen  Rose 
Independent  School  pistrlct  to  seek  your  help 
In  securing  payments  due  the  School  on 
various  Federal  progmms. 

To  date,  the  Oen  I|ose  Schools  are  due  the 
following : 

1.  $1.88500  under 
1967-68  based  on  9{ 
plication. 

2.  $4,570.00  under 
1968-69  based  on  8< 
plication 

3.  $5.490  00    under 
ondary  Education  Att,  TlUes  I,   n 
N  D.E.A.  ni  for  1968-(I9 

No  payments  have  been  made  on  our  ap- 
proved grant  under  the  various  programs  of 


the   Elementary   anc 
Act  since  the  montt 


due  us  represents  25  "^ :  of  the  approved  grant. 
The  Texas  Education  Agency  tells  us  that  no 
funds  have  been  reoslved  from  the  Federal 
Government.  As  a  reiult.  we  have  borrowed 


to  meet  our  payrolls 


OMAHA  FIRM 

MINORITY 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr 
5.  in  a  statement 
of  an  Executive  o^der 
minority   business 
President  Nixon  said 


I  have  often  made 
the  economic  status 
bers  of  our  minority 
involve  th|m  more 
terprlse  system. 
Puerto  Rlcans,  Indiai)s 
creasingly  be 
of  business,  both  In 


Blaci  Ls 


encouraged 


Public   Law   #   874   for 
%    funding  of  our  ap- 

Publlc  Law   #   874  for 
%   funding  of  our  ap- 

Elementary    and    Sec- 
V,   and 


Secondary    Education 
of  April.  The  amount 


for  the  past  3  months 


and    all    other    obll^tlons    have    remained 
unpaid. 

Any  assistance  yoti  may  be  able  to  give 
us  In  speeding  up  tliese  overdue  pa3rment8 
win  be  greatly  apprei;lated.  Also  we  request 
your  help  In  securinij  full  funding  In  Con- 
gress for  1969-70  of  Public  Law  874.  This 
program  is  of  vital  Interest  to  our  district. 
We  want  to  thank  you  for  all  past  efforts  In 
our  behalf.  They  aie  greatly  appreciated. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 

J    M.  McCroskey, 
Superintendent  Gleu  Rose  Public  Schools. 


OWES 


MEANING  TO 
ENTERPRISE 


President,  on  March 

incident  to  his  signing 

establishing  the 

enterprise   program. 


;he  point  that  to  foster 
iind  the  pride  of  mem- 
|roups  we  must  seek  to 
in  our  private  en- 
Mexican-Americans, 
and  others  must  In- 
to enter  the  field 
the  areas  where  they 


fiaiy 


now  live  and  in  the  larger  oommerclal  com- 
munity— and  not  only  as  workers,  but  also  as 
managers  and  owners. 

Providing  better  Job  training  and  making 
more  jobs  available  is  only  part  of  the  an- 
swer. 

We  must  also  provide  an  expanded  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  the  free  enterprise 
system  at  all  levels — not  only  to  share  the 
economic  benefits  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem more  broadly,  but  also  to  encourage 
pride,  dignity,  and  a  sense  of  Independence. 
In  order  to  do  this,  we  need  to  remove  com- 
mercial obstacles  which  have  too  often  stood 
in  the  way  of  minority-group  members — 
obstacles  such  as  the  unavailability  of  credit, 
insurance,  and  technical  assistance.  Involve- 
ment in  business  has  always  been  a  major 
route  toward  participation  in  the  main- 
stream of  American  life.  Our  aim  Is  to  open 
that  route  to  potentially  successful  persons 
who  have  not  had  access  to  it  before. 

Encouraging  increased  minority-group 
business  activity  is  one  of  the  priority  alms 
of  this  administration. 

This  statement  is  the  redemption  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  campaign  pledge  in  his  wide 
ly  hailed  "Bridges  to  Human  Dignity" 
speech  during  last  year's  campaign. 

Today.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  an  event  in  my  home  city  of 
Omaha,  where  yesterday  and  today  there 
is  being  launched  a  new  business  enter- 
prise which  gives  special  meaning  to  the 
President's  words.  It  Is  called  Time  Out, 
Inc.,  a  national  restaurant  franchise  sys- 
tem founded  by  a  group  of  Omaha  citi- 
zens having  two  concerns. 

One,  of  course,  is  to  achieve  profita- 
bility— the  goal  of  our  free  enterprise 
system.  Profits  represent  the  fuel  which 
generates  benefits  to  all  Americans. 

The  second  concern  of  this  unique 
company  Is  to  provide  the  kind  of  oppor- 
tunity for  residents  of  the  Nation's  inner 
cities  that  has  been  denied  to  many  of 
our  black  citizens  and  members  of  other 
minority  groups. 

Time  Out  believes  that  any  well  mean- 
ing and  properly  motivated  person  who  is 
willing  to  learn  and  to  be  directed  in  its 
system,  can  irrespective  of  previous  edu- 
cation and  past  business  experience,  be- 
come a  successful  entrepreneur  if  he  has 
the  will  to  succeed  and  if  he  is  supported 
by  proper  training. 

This  corporation,  which  is  marking  the 
grand  opening  of  its  first  drive-in  unit 
in  Omaha  this  week  has  developed  a  plan 
which  will  permit  a  person  who  may  be 
labeled  "disadvantaged,"  to  obtain  a 
franchise  for  a  drive-in  in  an  irmer  city 
or  other  desirable  location,  hire  em- 
ployees, and  become  a  successful  busi- 
nessman. 

Time  Out  is  sensitive  to  the  problems 
a  new  businessman  might  face.  It  is  pro- 
viding the  managers  of  all  its  f  ranchlsed 
drive-ins  with  a  4-week  course  at  its 
training  center  in  Omaha.  It  is  setting 
up  an  electronic  data  processing  center  to 
relieve  the  francloisees  of  time  consuming 
and  unfamiliar  bookwork.  It  will  offer 
continuing  guidance  and  help  in  the 
area  of  management.  Even  the  drive-In 
building  itseLf  and  its  equipment  have 
been  designed  for  simplified  operations 
with  low  mfiintenance. 

I  have  met  a  number  of  Time  Out's  top 
persormel,  black  and  white.  They  rep- 
resent the  highest  type  of  businessman — 
people  who  are  concerned  with  eCQciency 
as  well  as  social  obligations.  On  the  firm's 
board  of  directors  are  such  noted  Negroes 


as  Bob  Boozer,  a  star  basketball  player 
for  the  Chicago  Bulls;  Bob  Glbeon,  the 
famous  pitcher  for  the  St.  Louis  Car- 
dinals; and  Dr.  Claude  Organ,  a  promi- 
nent Omaha  surgeon. 

These  people  are  dedicated  to  extend- 
ing the  benefits  of  our  free  enterprise 
system  not  only  to  black  citizens  but  to 
representatives  of  other  minority  grour>s 
as  well  as  to  the  white  community. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  company 
is  marking  the  grand  opening  of  its  first 
unit  this  week,  I  think  it  worthwhile  to 
commend  its  efforts  in  bringing  the  bene- 
fits of  our  society  and  economic  system 
to  many  who  have  heretofore  been 
denied. 

Time  Out,  Inc.  will  serve  as  an  example 
to  the  Nation  that  opportunities  founded 
on  cooperation  and  involvement  will 
benefit  the  cause  of  understanding  and 
progress  for  our  commimltles  and  for  all 
Americans.  This  kind  of  practical  down- 
to-earth,  profit-motivated  activity  is,  in 
truth,  a  "Bridge  to  Human  Dignity." 


CONGRESS  IS  GETTING  THE 
MESSAGE,  SLOWLY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  something  new  in  Congress  this  year — 
and  it  is  not  just  new  faces.  What  is  new, 
however,  is  the  increasing  concern  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  for  what  kind  of 
Nation,  and  what  kind  of  a  world,  we 
are  trying  to  build  with  the  taxpayers' 
dollars. 

Prom  my  own  efforts  as  chairman  of 
the  Military  Spending  Committee  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  through 
Law  to  the  concerted  efforts  of  my  sena- 
torial colleagues,  it  is  becoming  obvious 
that  a  better  balance  between  military 
and  domestic  spending  is  wanted  in  our 
Nation.  Constituent  mail  gives  evidence 
that  the  new  focus  of  congressional  at- 
tention is  welcomed  by  the  public.  By 
news  reports.  It  is  becoming  clear  that 
that  issue  is  regarded  as  among  the  most 
significant  facing  our  country. 

With  this  preface,  it  is  with  hopeful- 
ness and  commendation  for  his  timely 
commentary  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  of  David  Brink- 
ley's  evening  radio  broadcast  of  July  31 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
David  Brinklet,  Evening  Radio  Broadcast, 

JtTLTSl,  1969 

New  York  City  spends  more  on  war  than  It 
spends  on  Itself —  but  so  does  every  other  city 
in  the  country. 

In  today's  New  York  Times  is  a  full-page 
advertisement  paid  for  by  a  group  of  pri- 
vate citizens,  and  the  headline  reads:  "New 
York  spends  more  on  war  than  on  New  York." 
Then  it  quotes  Mayor  John  Lindsay  as  say- 
ing, "The  taxpayers  of  New  York  City  send 
three  billion  dollars  every  year  into  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  and  they  send  six  billion  dollars 
every  year  into  the  military-industrial  em- 
pire." 

Then  it  goes  on  to  sa^  that  the  nine  billion 
dollars  of  New  York  City  tax  money  that 
Washington  spends  on  the  military  every 
year  Is  more  than  the  entire  city  budget. 
The  point  of  the  advertisement  is  that 
pouring  all  that  money — year  after  year — 
Into  wars  and  military  hardware  while  the 
local  needs  of  the  people  In  the  cities  and 
states  are  neglected  is  Insane. 

What  the  advertisement  does  not  say,  but 
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could  accurately  have  said,  is  that  the  same 
facts  apply  to  every  big  city  in  the  country. 
Small  ones,  too.  The  simple  fact  is  this: 
every  year,  all  the  income  taxes  paid  by  all 
Indlvidiials  In  the  United  States — all  of  them 
together — are  not  enough  to  pay  for  what  the 
Pentagon  spends.  Not  only  now  when  there's 
a  war,  but  for  the  most  of  the  last  twenty 
years  when  there  was  no  war. 

The  figures  for  New  York  City  are  some- 
what more  dramatic  simply  because  New 
York  City  is  the  biggest.  But  again,  precisely 
the  same  facts  apply  in  every  other  city  In  the 
country,  large  or  small.  This  has  been  going 
on  since  just  after  World  War  Two,  but  not 
until  recently  has  the  American  public  come 
to  realize  how  much  It  was  being  drained 
each  year  to  support  an  enormous  military 
machine.  And  only  in  fairly  recent  months 
have  these  protests  begun  to  appear. 

The  taxes  Washington  now  collects  are 
close  to  the  taxes  first  put  on  at  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  Two,  when  they  were 
described  as  war  taxes.  Now  (25  years  later) 
the  taxes  are  still  being  collected  at  about 
the  same  rates,  as  if  we  were  still  in  the 
middle  of  a  world  war.  And  in  all  those  years, 
local  public  services  across  the  country  have 
been  pinched  for  money :  schools,  health  care, 
air  and  water,  street  cleaning,  police,  fire 
and  the  rest  of  It.  One  phrase  somebody  used 
was  this:  "If  this  goes  on,  the  United  States 
will  become  the  best  defended  slum  In  the 
history  of  the  world." 

Not  all  the  city  and  state  problems  can  be 
solved  with  money  but  some  of  them  can, 
and  none  will  be  solved  by  spending  most  of 
the  money  on  bombers,  tanks,  submarines — 
one  plied  on  top  of  another,  year  after  year. 

It  does  seem  now  that  Congress  is  getting 
the  message,  slowly.  If  the  spending  on  the 
military  Is  to  be  reduced,  that's  where  It 
has  to  be  done. 


ERNEST  FITZGERALD  SPEAKS  OUT 
ON  MILITARY  WASTE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
mind,  no  one  has  contributed  more  to 
congressional  and  public  understanding 
of  the  waste  in  our  military  procure- 
ment— and  the  need  to  act  to  prevent 
it — than  Mr.  A.  E.  Fitzgerald,  the  Deputy 
for  Management  Systems,  OfQce  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for 
Financial  Management. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  testified  many 
times  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Econ- 
omy in  Government  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  I  am  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee. 

It  was  Fitzgerald  who  first  called  the 
Nation's  attention  to  the  huge  overruns 
in  the  C-5A,  as  well  as  in  other  weapons 
systems. 

The  August  issue  of  the  magazine  Pro- 
fessional Engineer  contains  an  article  en- 
titled "Defense  Waste  and  the  In- 
dustrial Engineer — A  Professional  Di- 
lemma," written  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  In 
the  article  Mr.  Fitzgerald  discusses  the 
two  different  approaches  to  estimating 
now  recognized  in  defense  acquisition: 
probable  cost  and  should  cost. 

"Probable  cost"— by  far  the  most 
widely  used — projects  program  or  con- 
tract costs  based  upon  experience  with 
Ihe  same  or  similar  program  without 
considering  the  possibility  that  the  bases 
for  projecting  may  be  inflated  by  ineffec- 
tive performance. 

"Should  cost"  estimates  attempt  to 
project  costs  attainable  by  reducing  in- 
efficiency and  waste. 

As  Mr.  Fitzgerald  points  out: 


The  should  cost  estimates  have  been  vig- 
orously opposed  by  both  the  Government  and 
Contractor  segments  of  the  acquisition  com- 
munity. On  the  other  hand  the  acquisition 
community  has  adopted  the  probable-cost 
estimating  techniques  with  enthusiasm  for 
negotiating  costs  of  new  contracts  and 
changes.  It  is  Indeed  a  more  comfortable 
mode  of  operation.  It  allows  negotiations  to 
be  conducted  in  a  gentlemanly  manner, 
which  helps  Government-Industry  relations 
no  end.  The  only  people  who  suffer  are  the 
taxpayers,  who  are  generally  ignorant  of  the 
process  and  do  not  complain. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  cites  the  great  political 
power  of  the  contracting  associations  in 
opposing  changes  and  concludes: 

Given  the  overall  climate  and  the  level  of 
opposition  to  cost  reducing  measures  (re- 
inforced by  occasional  examples  of  personal 
disaster  visited  on  economy  proponents),  it 
is  not  surprising  that  most  working-level 
Government  acquisition  managers  shy  away 
from  tough  cost  control  actions.  The  most 
successful  Government  project  managers 
take  a  detached  view  of  all  financial  matters 
once  they  make  sure  they  have  enough 
money  to  cover  their  contractors'  require- 
ments. 

The  environment  I  have  described  is  hardly 
conducive  to  motivating  major  contractors 
to  do  the  things  necessary  to  run  efficient 
operations.  Given  an  environment  without 
effective  penalties  for  poor  performance,  I 
can  honestly  think  of  no  valid  business  rea- 
sons why  the  major  contractor  community 
should  extend  itself  to  Improve  its  cost  per- 
formance on  Government  contracts,  so  long 
as  it  is  assured  of  our  continued  patronage. 

Despite  evidence  of  vast  Increases  in  dis- 
cretionary expenses,  shocking  Inefficiencies, 
and  unnecessary  activities,  I  do  not  know  of 
a  single  effective  program  under  way  to  cap- 
ture the  cost  Improvement  potential  In  these 
areas  today.  Broad  but  nonspecific  commit- 
ments to  Improved  efficiency  are  often  heard, 
but  the  hard  means  of  attainment  are  re- 
sisted. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  spells  out  the  conse- 
quences of  these  loose  prociu-ement  prac- 
tices and  details  their  significance.  He 
points  to  inflation  and  high  taxes,  limi- 
tations on  military  hardware  and  serv- 
ices, poor  product  quality,  adverse  effect 
on  the  balance  of  trade,  failure  to  achieve 
social  goals,  failure  to  "maintain  capa- 
bility," and  finally  breakdown  of  trust 
in  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Defense  Waste  and  the  Industrial  Engi- 
neer: A  Professional  Dilemma 
(By  A.  E.  Fitzgerald,  P.E.) 

Since  last  November  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  testify  several  times  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Gov- 
ernment. In  these  appearances  I  and  others 
have  discussed  problems  and  opportunities 
in  controlling  major  weapon  acquisition 
costs.  The  reactions  to  this  testimony  have 
been  remarkable. 

Following  my  first  appearance,  in  which 
I  confirmed  the  Information  that  the  Gov- 
ernment estimates  for  the  cost  of  C-5A  air- 
craft had  increased  dramatically,  I  found 
myself  in  very  serious  difficulty  with  the 
management  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Despite  attempts  on  my  part  to  settle  the 
Inadvertently  generated  confilct.  my  per- 
sonal difficulties  persisted.  When  these  dif- 
ficulties were  publicized  by  the  press  and 
the  Congress,  I  began  to  hear  from  large 
numbers  of  people  throughout  the  country, 


practically  all  of  whom  agreed  vrtth  my 
views  on  costs  of  big  defense  systems. 

I  have  maintained  that  we  commonly  have 
excessive  costs  in  the  operations  of  the  giant 
contractors  who  develop  and  manufacture 
our  major  weapons  systems.  By  major  weap- 
ons systems  I  mean  such  things  as  the  F- 
111,  Minuteman,  and  the  C-5A.  I  have  pre- 
sented evidence  to  demonstrate  that  a  ma- 
jor reason  these  problems  exist  and  are  not 
corrected  is  that  the  Intent  and  determina- 
tion to  require  efficiency  in  the  operations  of 
the  larger  contractors  are  Insufficient  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  management.  I  em- 
phasize the  term  "larger  contractors"  since 
it  is  my  conviction  that  the  Government  Is 
much  more  solicitous  of  the  contractors' 
welfare  in  dealing  with  giant  systems  con- 
tractors than  with  small  suppliers. 

In  various  appearances  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  I  have  attempted,  in 
addition  to  citing  the  intent  problem,  to 
popularize  some  of  the  more  technical  as- 
pects of  controlling  costs  on  these  complex 
programs.  One  of  these  aspects  which  I  have 
discussed  in  some  depth  is  the  type  of  cost 
estimating  employed  in  setting  the  prices  of 
large  weapons  systems. 

Basically,  I  have  discvissed  the  two  ap- 
proaches to  estimating  now  recognized  in 
defense  acquisition.  The  two  different  ap- 
proaches produce  either  the  so-called  prob- 
able-cost estimates  or  should-cost  estimates. 
Probable-cost  estimates  are  by  far  the  most 
widely  used.  These  estimates  project  program 
or  contract  costs  based  on  experience  on  the 
same  or  similar  programs  without  consider- 
ing the  possibility  that  the  bases  for  pro- 
jection may  be  inflated  by  ineffective  per- 
formance. Should-cost  estimates  attempt  to 
project  costs  attainable  by  reducing  inef- 
ficiency and  waste. 

The  should-cost  estimates  have  been  vig- 
orously opposed  by  both  the  Government  and 
contractor  segments  of  the  acquisition  com- 
munity. On  the  other  hand,  the  acquisition 
community  has  adopted  the  probable-cost 
estimating  techniques  with  enthusiasm  for 
negotiating  costs  of  new  contracts  and 
changes.  It  is  indeed  a  more  comfortable 
mode  of  operation.  It  allows  negotiations  to 
be  conducted  in  a  gentlemanly  manner, 
which  helps  Government-industry  relations 
no  end.  The  only  people  who  suffer  are  the 
taxpayers,  who  are  generally  ignorant  of  the 
process  and  consequently  do  not  complain. 

I  have  heard  responsible  Government  man- 
agers opijose  should-cost  pricing  by  rational- 
izing contractor  inefficiency  as  a  good  thing — 
creating  more  employment,  keeping  the  large 
contractors  financially  healthy,  and  the  like. 
This  group,  which  I  call  the  "social  goals" 
faction,  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on 
defense  acquisition  in  recent  years.  The  ar- 
gument that  we  must  allow  excessive  costs 
In  order  to  "maintain  capability"  (keep  con- 
tractors In  business)  is  also  heard  often. 

ASSOCIATION'S    INFLUENCE 

The  political  potency  of  the  large  contrac- 
tors and  their  supporters  in  all  branches  of 
the  Government  Is  often  cited  as  an  obstacle 
to  Improvement.  I  have  personally  observed 
the  effectiveness  of  the  large  industry  asso- 
ciations such  as  AIA  (Aerospace  Industry 
Associations)  and  CODSIA  (Council  of  De- 
fense and  Space  Industry  Associations)  in 
opposing  measures  beneficial  to  the  taxpay- 
ers. Most  major  changes  In  the  acquisition 
process  are  cleared  in  advance  with  these 
contractor  associations. 

The  Industry  Advisory  Council  (lAC),  a 
joint  Department  of  Defense  contractor 
group,  is  also  a  strong  force  in  opposing 
changes  not  beneficial  to  the  acquisition 
community.  Conversely,  changes  beneficial 
to  major  contractors,  such  as  the  increases 
In  progress  payment  or  reimbursement  per- 
centages, breeze  through  the  lAC. 

Given  the  overall  climate  and  the  level  of 
opposition  to  cost  reducing  measures  (re- 
inforced by  occasional  examples  of  personal 
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economy  proponents) ,  It 
that  most  working-level 
Government  acquisition  managers  shy  away 
from  tough  cost  (ontrol  actions.  The  most 
successful  Covert  ment  project  managers 
take  a  detached  viuw  of  all  Unancial  matters 
once  they  malce  sure  they  have  enough 
money  to  cover  tpelr  contractors'  require- 
ments. 

The  environment  I  have  described  Is 
hardly  conducive  io  motivating  major  con- 
tractors to  do  the  things  necessary  to  run 
efficient  opera tloni.  Given  an  environment 
without  effective  psnalties  for  poor  perform- 
ance. I  can  honestly  think  of  no  valid  busi- 
ness reasons  why  ^e  major  contractor  com- 
munity should  extend  itself  to  Improve  its 
cost  performance  <  n  Government  contracts, 
so  long  as  it  Is  4^ured  of  our  continued 
patronage. 

Despite  evidence 
cretionary  expense^ 


areas  today.  Broad 
ments  to  Improved 


programs  make  up 
national  problems. 


of  vast  increases  In  dis- 
shocklng  Inefficiencies. 
and  unnecessary  activities,  I  do  not  know  of 
a  single  effective  program  under  way  to  cap- 
ture the  cost  improvement  potential  in  these 
but  nonspeclflc  commlt- 
efflciency  are  often  heard. 


birt    th«  -bard    mfana    of    attainment    are 
resteted.. 

I  do  not  intend  ti>  suggest  that  the  subject 
of  why  we  have  ex<  essive  acquisition  costs  is 
a  simple  one  or  Uat  there  is  a  single  easy 
remedy.  However,  'X  do  believe  the  pennls- 
slve  or,  at  best,  Indifferent  environment  of 
past  years  has  beer  the  prime  factor  in  ero- 
sion of  the  buyli^  power  of  the  defense 
dollar. 

LOOSE    ACQlhsmoN   PRACTICES 

Taken  together,  [  believe  the  broader  ef- 
fects of  loose  acquisition  practices  on  major 
one  of  our  most  severe 
Some  of  these  effects  are 
(1)  Inflation  and  tigh  taxes.  The  contribu- 
tion of  waste  ii.  miijor  acquisitions  to  infla- 
tion and  higher  tates  is  probably  the  most 
obvious  of  its  adverse  effects.  Not  only  are  the 
expenditures  themielves  mostly  nonproduc- 
tive In  a  purely  economic  sense,  but  higher 
contractor  prices  also  condition  buyers  to 
view  continuing  upward  trends  as  inevitable. 

For  example,  the  pmaway  contractor  over- 
head rates,  plumm«Ung  labor  efficiency,  and 
sharply  Increasing  average  pay  of  the  bal- 
lastlc  missile  contactors  during  the  early 
1960's — a  period  of  j  relative  price  stability — 
were  the  precursors  of  our  present  inflation. 

The  higher  pricea  caused  by  degraded  per- 
formance spread  throughout  the  major  ac- 
quisition community,  encouraged  by  the 
permissive  climate  for  cost  growth.  Smaller 
suppliers  were  forced  to  follow  suit  to  re- 
main competitive  for  employees,  services, 
and  material.  Thlii  situation  compounded 
the  effect  of  increases  in  volume  of  procure- 
ments after  1965.  General  Inflation  followed, 
and  higher  taxes.  Including  the  surtax,  were 
Imposed  to  pay  the  bills. 

(2)  Limitations  on  mlUtary  hardware  and 
services.  During  peilods  of  stringent  budget 
limitations,  high  and  ever-increasing  costs 
limit  available  and  planned  military  hard- 
ware and  services. 

It  Is  puzzling  thai  the  strongest  opposition 
to  Improved  cost  sontrol  measures  comes 
from  some  of  the  most  verbally  hawkish  ele- 
ments of  the  acquisition  community.  It  is 
also  strange  to  find  that  these  same  verbally 
hawUsh  elements  lire  strong  supporters  of 
the  theory  that  defense  inefficiency  is  neces- 
sary to  the  attainment  of  "social  goals,"  and 
that  they  often  rationalize  excessive  costs  on 
the  grounds  of  "maintaining  capability." 

As  something  of  a  hawk  myself,  albeit 
a  parsimonious  one  I  find  these  argiunents 
fascinatingly  illoglcpl.  Even  if  the  Govern- 
ment desired  to  saend  a  given  amount  of 
defense  money  to  toaintaln  capability,"  to 
employ  the  disadvantaged,  or  whatever,  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  aiiould  not  try  to  get  full 
value  In  return.  This  Is  particularly  true  in 
periods  when  It  l£  af'gued  that  we  need  more 
or  newer  defease  hardware. 


(3)  Poor  product  quality.  Product  quality 
is  Inevitably  affected  adversely  by  the  poor 
management  and  worker  discipline  encour- 
aged by  loose  acquisition  policies.  In  some 
contractor  operations,  workloads  are  so  low 
that  workers  do  not  maintedn  concentration 
on  their  widely  spaced  essential  activities. 
Workmanship  suffers  greatly  under  these 
conditions. 

In  all  the  major  weapions  systems  I  am 
familiar  with,  those  which  experienced  severe 
technical  and  quality  problems  were  affected 
to  some  degree  by  this  underlying  cause. 

4)  Impact  on  International  trade.  Gen- 
eral domestic  inflation  Is  often  cited  as 
a  growing  problem  in  maintaining  a  favor- 
able trade  balance.  A  more  persistent  and 
possibly  Irreversible  problem,  which  may  be 
obvious  at  present  only  to  industrial  spe- 
cialists, is  the  effect  of  undemanding  acqui- 
sition cost  management  practices  on  our  na- 
tion's  management   and    work   habits. 

The  poor  management  and  work  habits 
typical  of  the  larger  defense  plants  rapidly 
infect  entire  communities.  There  Is  a  grow- 
ing body  of  opinion  which  asserts  that  this 
situation  is  one  of  the  root  causes  of  a  na- 
tional productivity  problem  which  threat- 
ens oar  competitive  position  in  world  mar- 
kets and,  hence,  our  balance  of  trade. 

Until  recently,  American  management  and 
labor  were  so  efficient  compared  to  foreign 
competitions  that  they  could  be  paid  con- 
siderably more  than  their  foreign  counter- 
parts and  still  compete  successfully  in  world 
markets.  There  are  increasingly  fewer  market 
areas  where  our  margin  of  effectiveness  is 
sufficient  to  offset  differentials  In  rates  of 
pay. 

ACHIEVE      SOCIAL      GOALS? 

(5)  Failure  to  achieve  "social  goals."  It  Is 
Ironic  that  even  with  the  strong  position  en- 
joyed by  the  "social  goals"  faction  in  the  de- 
fense acquisition  commxinity,  avowed  "so- 
cial goals"  are  not  being  achieved.  The  reason 
for  this  is  quite  simple.  Most  defense  acquisi- 
tion activities  are  very  poor  vehicles  for  em- 
ploying those  who  could  not  otherwise  be  em- 
ployed In  a  healthy  economy. 

Some  time  ago,  this  fact  was  recognized, 
and  an  effort  weis  made  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  encourage  defense  contractors  to 
hire  low  skilled  and  p>oorly  motivated  em- 
ployees from  among  the  hard  core  unem- 
ployed. Authority  was  granted  to  pay  up  to  a 
33  percent  price  premium  for  materials  and 
services  supplied  by  the  disadvantaged. 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulations 
requirements  and  restrictions  in  the  Defense 
Approplratlons  Act  were  bypassed  by  trans- 
ferring defense  funds  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  for  their  subsequent 
contracting.  The  SBA  Is  not  bound  by 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulations  or 
restrictions  In  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Act. 

Even  with  all  this  activity,  the  hard  core 
unemployed  remain  largely  unemployed. 
Furthermore,  those  few  who  have  been  em- 
ployed have,  for  the  most  part,  been  Intro- 
duced to  an  undemanding,  subsidized  type 
of  Industrial  activity  which  will  equip  them 
very  poorly  for  the  competitive  world.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  do  much  more  to  help  the 
disadvantaged  become  more  productive  cit- 
izens and  thereby  have  a  better  life.  We 
should  make  sure  they  have  a  fair  chance  to 
fill  legitimate,  necessary  Jobs  in  the  defense 
industry. 

However,  it  is  quite  clear  that  extra-cost 
employment  of  the  disadvantaged  could  be 
brought  about  much  more  efficiently  outside 
the  defense  establishment.  The  specialized 
nature  of  the  defense  business,  coupled  with 
the  Inefficient  management  now  prevalent  in 
the  industry,  results  in  huge  Government  ad- 
ministrative and  contractor  overhead  costs 
which  must  be  paid  in  order  to  employ  the 
disadvantaged.  These  expenses  could  be  much 
less  if  extra-cost  programs  to  employ  the  dis- 
advantaged were  assignfKl  to  agencies  other 
than  the  Defense  Department. 

I  believe  employment  of  the  disadvantaged 


In  economically  productive  activities  would 
be  more  beneficial  to  both  the  national 
economy  and  the  disadvantaged.  Finally,  a 
significant  excuse  for  Inefficiency  would  be 
removed. 

(6)  Failure  to  "maintain  capability."  At 
many  contractor  facilities  where  the  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  vast  sums  of  money  to 
"maintain  capability",  it  appears  that  the 
opposite  result  has  been  achieved.  Often 
these  organizations  have  been  sustained  in 
near  idleness  long  enough  to  impair  serious- 
ly their  ability  to  become  effective  pro- 
ducers. The  effect  on  these  companies  is  as 
tragically  demoralizing  and  debilitating  as 
the  effect  of  prolonged  welfare  payments  on 
a  healthy  family. 

Worst  of  all,  from  the  standpoint  of  orga- 
nizational potential,  most  of  the  best  pro- 
ducers among  the  staffs  of  the  "maintained" 
companies  have  long  since  departed.  Top 
people,  particularly  creative  ones,  simply 
will  not  tolerate  the  deadly,  stagnant  atmos- 
phere of  near  Idleness  and  make-work  If 
opportunlUes  for  challenge  and  growth  exist 
elsewhere.  The  atrophy  of  major  Industrial 
suppliers  could  have  disastrous  consequences 
should  the  time  come  when  national  sur- 
vival depends  upon  our  ability  to  outproduce 
any  other  nation. 

(7)  Breakdown  of  trust  In  Government.  By 
far  the  most  disturbing  implication  of  con- 
tinued drift  in  defense  cost  control  piolicy  is 
the  danger  of  losing  the  trust  and  faith 
placed  in  the  Government  by  the  American 
people.  Until  quite  recently,  defense  waste 
and  its  causes  were  seldom  discussed  public- 
ly. However,  as  the  procurement  commu- 
nity has  grown  larger  and  less  efficient,  It 
has  also  become  more  visible  to  the  grass- 
roots taxpayer. 

Since  my  difficulties  In  the  Pentagon  were 
publicized,  I  have  heard  from  literally  hun- 
dreds of  private  citizens  who  expressed  their 
own  conviction,  usually  based  on  personal 
experience,  that  there  is  enormous  waste  in 
defense  acquisition.  These  ciUzens  generally 
have  difficulty  putting  a  dollar  price  on  their 
own  particular  horror  stories  and  often  have 
difficulty  detecting  and  explaining  the  causes. 
However,  they  are  convinced  of  the  avold- 
abllity  of  waste  and  object  to  the  Increased 
tax  burden  to  pay  for  It. 

PUBLIC     BXXNC     MILKED 

There  is  another  group  of  people  who  feel 
even  more  strongly  than  the  average  tax- 
payer group  that  the  American  pubUc  is 
being  milked.  These  are  the  professional 
management  people  who  have  attempted  to 
correct  defense  cost  abuses  and  have  suffered 
personal  reverses  as  a  result.  All  these  people 
deeply  resent  being  told  in  officlsQ  pronounce- 
ments that  all  Is  well  and  that  the  ever- 
Increasing  defense  money  requirements  are 
solely  the  result  of  the  necessity  to  counter 
"threats"  or  of  Inexorable  economic  processes. 
They  know  better. 

An  Increasing  number  of  people  believe 
that  a  prime  purpose  of  defense  expenditures 
Is  to  enrich  the  so-called  military-Industrial 
complex.  This  t>ellef  Is  fed  by  obvious  waste, 
frank  admissions  of  protecting  supplier  in- 
terests at  the  taxpayers'  expense,  end  delays 
in  corrective  actions  by  the  Government.  In 
these  circumstances,  we  might  reasonably 
ask  how  long  we  can  expect  the  annual  recur- 
rence of  the  miracle  of  April  15  in  which  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  give  up  sizable  portions 
of  their  bank  accounts  with  minimum 
protest. 

I  am  told  by  friends  from  abroad  that  this 
phenomenon  is  almost  unique  in  the  free 
world  and  that  foreign  governments  view  It 
with  awe  and  envy. 

It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that  our  heavily 
burdened  taxpayers  will  continue  to  provide 
the  still  enormous  sums  for  the  necessary 
portions  of  the  defense  budget  If  the  taint  of 
waste  Is  not  removed.  Moreover,  oratory  and 
superficial.  Isolated  demonstrations  of  tough- 
ness win  not  suffice.  Hard-nosed  corrective 
action  on  a  broad  scale  Is  needed.  More  than 


any  other  area  of  government,  stewardship 
of  the  defense  appropriation  should  be  above 
reproach.  At  present,  it  is  not. 

Although  I  have  painted  a  gloomy  picture 
and  a  somewhat  frightening  one,  I  believe 
our  present  difficulties  offer  opportunities 
for  improvement  In  the  future.  The  possi- 
bility of  capturing  the  cost  reduction  poten- 
tial represented  by  excessive  costs  In  our 
major  weapons  systems  presents  a  genuine 
opportunity  to  find  money  for  other  national 
requirements  at  minimum  risks  to  oiu*  secu- 
rity. We  might  even  consider  cutting  taxes. 

TRAINING    INFLtnSNCES    VIEWS 

I  recognize  that  my  views  on  this  subject 
are  heavily  Influenced  by  my  training  and 
exp>erience  as  an  Industrial  engineer.  Un- 
questionably, this  background  causes  me  to 
view  industrial  and  business  operations  much 
more  critically  than  most  other  managers  in 
the  weapons  acquisition  business.  However, 
there  are  thousands  of  other  experienced  in- 
dustrial engineers  who  have  had  the  same 
exposure  to  defense  Inefficiencies  as  I,  though 
rarely  on  so  broad  a  scale. 

As  a  long-time  worker  in  industrial  engi- 
neering professional  association  activities,  I 
have  met  and  talked  with  hundreds  of  these 
people  over  the  years.  Many  are  long-time 
friends.  I  know  of  none  who  have  shared  my 
experiences  who  will  disagree  with  my  ap- 
praisal of  the  problems  and  the  opportuni- 
ties in  the  acquisition  of  major  defense  sys- 
tems. Because  of  our  special  skills,  I  believe 
that  we  professional  industrial  engineers 
have  a  particular  responsibility  to  speak  out 
on  these  subjects.  Yet  how  many  have?  Un- 
fortunately, not  many. 

The  reason  for  my  professional  colleagues' 
silence  Is  crystal  clear  to  me.  Those  who  have 
the  best  opportunity  to  view  at  close  hand 
the  situations  I  have  described  are  engineers 
In  the  employ  of  large  defense  contractors. 
Clearly,  these  people  could  not  make  public 
disclosures  of  their  convictions  without  Jeop- 
ardizing the  interests  of  their  employers,  at 
least  in  the  short  run.  Also,  they  probably 
would  be  fired.  Unquestionably,  an  industrial 
engineer  who  offended  his  employer  in  this 
way  would  have  great  difficulty  obtaining  re- 
sponsible employment. 

Despite  my  sympathy  and  understanding 
of  these  Individuals'  situations,  I  cannot 
avoid  the  question  of  whether  industrial  en- 
gineers can  truly  be  called  professional  under 
these  circumstances.  By  a  loose  definition,  all 
employed  industrial  engineers  are  profes- 
sional in  that  they  get  paid  for  their  activ- 
ities and  have  thereby  lost  their  amateur 
standing.  However.  I  believe  the  hallmark 
of  true  professionalism  is  an  overriding  dedi- 
cation to  the  public  good. 

No  one  would  argue  the  fact  that  a  profes- 
sional civil  engineer  should  not  approve  a 
faulty  design  for  a  bridge  or  public  build- 
ing simply  because  his  employer  wished  blm 
to  do  so.  I  recognize  that  the  Issues  In  such 
decisions  are  not  always  clear-cut  or  pre- 
cisely stated,  and  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to 
believe  that  the  Judgments  are  completely 
unaffected  by  employer  interest. 

However,  open  advocacy  of  Jeopardizing  the 
safety  of  people  using  the  structures  would 
never  be  tolerated.  Should  such  a  practice 
become  commonplace  and  known  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  approval  of  the  civil  engineer  would 
become  meaningless  and  his  professionalism 
would  be  destroyed. 

ATTAIN    TRUE    PBOFESSIONALISM 

Given  this  unfavorable  comparison  with 
other  professional  disciplines,  accentuated  by 
the  dilemma  faced  by  Industrial  engineers  In 
the  defense  industry,  I  have  concluded  that 
we  as  a  group  cannot  truly  lay  claim  to  pro- 
fessional objectivity  at  present.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  convinced  that  I  and  others  of  my 
craft  can  somehow  overcome  the  obstacles 
to  attainment  of  true  professionalism. 

X  would  be  most  Interested  In  the  views  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  subject.  We  have  a 
golden  opportunity  to  make  a  major  contri- 


bution to  th«  national  well-being,  and  the 
mood  of  the  country  demands  that  we  try. 


FIRST  IN  SPACE,  FIRST  ON  EARTH 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr,  President,  for  the 
past  2  or  3  years,  it  has  been  politically 
popular  in  Congress  to  shoot  down  the 
space  program.  The  arguments  always 
Include  the  new  space  term  of  "moon- 
doggle"  and  have  been  accompanied  by 
caustic  remarks  about  the  multibillion 
dollar  cost  of  bringing  bade  green  cheese 
from  the  moon,  plus  anguished  cries  and 
pleas  that  if  we  were  not  spending  so 
much  money  on  the  moon,  we  could  solve 
all  our  problems  of  poverty  and  housing 
and  welfare. 

These  same  negative  voices  are  now 
being  heard  to  say  that  since  we  have 
attained  the  moon  goal,  now  is  the  time 
to  forget  this  moon-madness  and  to  turn 
to  the  pressing  problems  here  on  earth. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  us  have 
been  arguing  hard  and  consistently  that 
the  nation  first  in  space  is  going  to  be 
first  here  on  earth,  not  only  in  scientific, 
engineering,  and  technological  pre- 
eminence, but,  of  equal  impoitance,  in 
the  area  of  foreign  relations. 

Some  of  us  have  pointed  out  repeatedly 
that  the  greatest  propaganda  triumph 
accomplished  by  Communist  Russia  in 
the  entire  history  of  its  nation  was 
realized  when  Russian  space  people  first 
orbited  Sputnik  and  first  put  a  man  in 
si>ace.  Uri  Gagarin.  Overnight,  the  eyes 
of  the  entire  world  were  focused  on  this 
outstanding  Russian  achievement  and 
the  leader  of  the  Communist  world  took 
over  the  driver's  seat  from  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  in  turn  were 
relegated  to  the  back  seat. 

It  took  years  and  many  space  dollars 
before  this  Nation  convinced  the  world 
that  we  were  in  the  running  with  Soviet 
Russia  in  this  space  business.  We  scored 
many  other  firsts  in  space,  but  so  also  did 
the  Russians. 

Finally,  on  July  20.  with  the  entire 
world  watching.  Neil  Armstrong  became 
the  fli-st  man  to  set  foot  upon  the  moon. 
There  is  no  way  to  accurately  assess  the 
far-reaching  effects  of  this  magnificent 
achievement  of  all  of  mankind  in  gen- 
eral and  the  United  States  in  particular. 
It  certainly  can  be  said  that  this  was 
the  greatest  outstanding  single  achieve- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  world.  Cer- 
tainly it  can  be  said  that  once  again  the 
United  States  took  over  the  driver's  seat 
and  in  turn  relegated  to  the  back  seat 
in  this  business  of  space  and  engineer- 
ing and  science  and  technology,  the  Com- 
munist Soviet  Union. 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing,  concrete 
piece  of  evidence  of  the  enormous  value 
of  a  successful  space  program  was  dis- 
played in  Bucharest,  Rumania,  last 
week.  President  Nixon  visited  a  Commu- 
nist nation,  a  Russian  satellite  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  with  its  eastern  border 
common  with  Russia.  This  was  a  nation 
whose  leaders  have  seen  its  neighbors 
ruthlessly  cut  down  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  in  Hungary,  when  they  sought  to 
gain  some  small  measure  of  independ- 
ence from  Russia.  This  was  a  nation 
which  now  witnesses  the  adjoining  na- 
tion of  Yugoslavia  training  its  people  for 
guerrilla  warfare  In  the  forest  and  the 
mountains,  in  the  event  that  the  leaders 


of  the  Kremlin  decide  to  march  Into 
Yugoslavia  with  their  tanks  and  soldiers. 
Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  this  Communist 
nation  gave  the  most  spectacular  wel- 
come on  his  world  tour  to  President 
Nixon,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  hated  foe  of  communism  and 
the  constant  target  of  the  masters  of  the 
Kremlin.  There  is  imanimous  agreement 
that  this  warm  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Rumsinian  leaders  and  the  Rumanian 
people  and  the  outpouring  of  a  million 
of  their  citizens  to  greet  our  President 
had  a  direct  relationship  with  the  suc- 
cessful voyage  of  Apollo  11  to  the  moon. 

Our  defense  budget  is  now  running  at 
a  cost  of  $77.1  billion  annually.  We  are 
fighting  a  war  against  commimism  in 
Vietnam  at  a  cost  of  $25  billion  annually. 
We  have  spent  $171  billion  in  foreign  aid 
since  World  War  n.  Every  single  dollar 
of  defense  spending,  of  Vietnam  spend- 
ing, of  foreign  aid  spending,  is  directly 
related  to  our  national  goal  of  survival 
against  communism  and  our  efforts  es- 
pecially to  protect  ourselves  against  the 
Soviet  dreams  and  ambitions  of  world 
conquest. 

We  spent  $22  billion  going  to  the  moon. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  a  strong  argu- 
ment can  be  made  that  these  dollars  are 
equal  in  value  for  goods  received,  in  the 
constant  anti-communism  struggle  for 
the  good  will  and  friendship  of  peoples 
around  the  world,  to  any  defense  dollars 
or  any  foreign  aid  dollars. 

There  are  many  practical  arguments 
of  the  importance  of  practical  fallouts 
from  the  space  program,  in  the  field  of 
communications,  weather  reporting,  new 
products  and  a  host  of  other  things. 

But  if  none  of  this  had  occurred  at 
all,  I  am  convinced  that  the  prestige 
which  the  United  States  has  acquired 
throughout  the  world  by  virtue  of  its 
Apollo  11  moon  voyage  is  alone  worth 
the  money  we  have  invested  and 
expended. 

In  view  of  this  Rumanian  visit  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  his  warm  and  tumultu- 
ous reception  there,  it  is  unthinkable  not 
to  drive  ahead  in  the  space  program  of 
the  United  States. 

There  are  four  major  goals  to  be  per- 
formed. One,  to  further  manned  space 
flight  for  long  periods  in  close  to  the 
Earth  orbit  to  prepare  us  for  longer  space 
voyages.  Two.  more  scientific  exploration 
to  unlock  the  secrets  of  the  universe. 
Three,  a  manned  space  flight  to  Mars. 
Pour,  unmanned  explorations  of  the  rest 
of  the  planets  in  the  solar  system. 

Not  all  of  these  goals  can  be  accom- 
plished at  once  and  simultaneously,  nor 
is  there  any  thought  that  they  should 
be.  Properly  scheduled,  they  are  all  possi- 
ble within  the  financial  capability  of  the 
United  States.  We  should  map  right  now 
an  orderly  space  program  to  carry  us 
through  the  next  two  decades  of  the 
1970's  and  the  1980's.  We  can  do  this  and 
spend  considerably  less  a  percentage  of 
the  gross  national  product  of  this  Na- 
tion than  we  did  in  accomplishing  the 
Apollo  program. 

To  set  our  goals  for  anytliing  less, 
would  deny  our  heritage  and  cast  aside 
and  abandon  the  never-failing  adventur- 
ous spirit  of  our  Nation  and  its  people 
since  the  first  settlers  came  to  this  land 
over  350  years  ago. 

It  is  for  the  admlnlstratlcxi  to  set  the 
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goels,  but  It  Is  Just  as  Important  that 
Congress  as  ihe  representatives  of  the 
people,  back  the  administration  in  an 
ongoing,  adventurous,  and  productive 
space  program,  that  is  representative  and 
reflective  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  its  heritage  of  exploration,  and 
breakthrough  in  science  and  engineering 
and  technology. 

In  closing,  %  again  remind  the  Senate 
that  the  Natldn  in  this  world  that  is  first 
in  space  will] also  be  first  here  on  this 
planet,  EarthJ 


BUDGET  BUREAU  ACTION  TO 
IMPROVE  DISCOUNTING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
application  a|f  discounting  analysis  to 
proposed  public  investment  undertakings 
is  essential  in  separating  those  expendi- 
tures which  are  economically  worthwhile 
from  those  which  are  not.  On  July  1, 
1969,  the  Bureau  of  tLe  Budget  issued  a 
"  clrctflar  to  ^U  executive  agencies  re- 
quiring consistent  and  improved  dis- 
counting procedures.  This  circular  was  a 
direct  response  to  the  recommendation 
of  my  Subcimmittee  on  Economy  in 
Government  [of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

In  discussing  this  Budget  Bureau  cir- 
cular on  thi  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
July  2.  1969,  t  stated  that  the  minimimi 
rate  which  it  designates  as  acceptable 
is  too  low.  while  this  minimum  rate  is 
based  on  the  Current  yield  on  long-term 
Government  Securities,  the  Bureau  ap- 
peared to  acoept  a  discoimt  rate  of  iYa 
percent  at  a  j  time  in  which  the  actual 
yield  on  Go^^emment  securities  is  6^4 
percent.  I 

Within  the  past  few  days,  I  have 
learned  from  JDirector  Mayo,  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  that  the  Bureau  is 
requesting  the  use  of  higher  rates  of 
interest  in  the  evaluation  of  activities 
other  than  those  xmder  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Watqr  Resources  Council.  He 
stated: 


These  hlghei 
In  the  Issue 
spring.  The  Is^ue 
a  10  percent 
sensitivity  at 
current  yield 
percent. 


discount  rates  were  specified 

1  etters   sent   to   agencies   this 

letters  prescribed  use  of 

liscount   rate  with   tests   for 

higher  rate   and   the   then 

on    Government    bonds    of   6 


This  is  most 
Effective  discounting 
toward  improv 
eral  Govemnient 

I   ask 
letter  from 
information 
ferred  to  in 
Record. 

There  bein^ 
were  ordered 
as  follows: 


unanimous 
Eobert 


Senator  'Wn.i.iAft 
Chairman 

Covemmei^t 

States 
Dear   Senatc^b 
your  letter  of 
that  you  and 
reau   Circular 
improved  Investment 
Government. 


encouraging  information, 
analysis  will  go  far 
•ing  the  efficiency  of  Fed- 
investment  decisions, 
consent   that   the 
Mayo  providing  this 
iind  the  memorandum  re- 
t|iat  letter  be  printed  in  the 

no  objection,  the  items 
.0  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


ExEcmrvE  ()ffice  or  the  President. 

Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Wi^hington,  D.C.,  July  30. 1969. 

PBOXMniE, 


Subcommittee    on    Economy    in 
Congress    of    the    United 
Wdl^hington,  D.C. 

Proxmire:    Thank  you  for 

Tuly  9.  I  am  pleased  to  learn 

both  agree  that  Budget  Bu- 

No.   A-94  will   contribute   to 

policy  In  the  federal 


There  may  b«  acme  misunderstanding  with 
respect  to  th«  Circular's  use  of  the  discount 
rate  formula  eetablished  by  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  for  project  evaluation.  The 
Interest  rate  establUhed  by  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  applies  to  water  resources 
projects  whose  evaluation  practices  are  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction.  For  other  Federal  activ- 
ities, however,  this  rate  Is  Intended  only  as 
a  minimum,  and  higher  rates,  when  re- 
quested by  the  Bureau,  apply  in  their  evalu- 
ation. 

To  preclude  slmlltir  misunderstanding 
within  the  Executive  Branch,  the  attached 
memorandum  accompanied  copies  of  the 
Circxilar  sent  to  agency  heads  and  empha- 
slees  that  the  accepted  evaluation  rates  are 
above  the  minimum  based  on  the  Water 
Resources  Council  formula.  The  higher  dis- 
count rates  referred  to  in  the  memorandum 
were,  specified  in  the  issue  letters  sent  to 
agencies  this  spring.  The  Issue  letter  pre- 
scribed use  of  a  10  percent  discount  rate 
with  tests  for  sensitivity  at  a  higher  rate 
and  the  then  current  yield  on  Government 
bonds  of  6  percent.  As  the  Circular  and  the 
memorandum  provide,  these  rates  continue 
to  apply. 

The  study  identified  in  the  Circular  is  well 
underway,  and  the  results  of  this  effort  to 
estimate  a  discount  rate  based  on  the  oppor- 
tunity cost  of  private  spending  displaced  by 
Government  expenditure  will  be  reviewed 
intensively  In  the  fall.  If  the  review  indi- 
cates that  this  rate  and  the  procedure  de- 
vised to  estimate  It  provide  a  suitable  stand- 
ard for  evaluating  programs  and  projects, 
the  Circular  then  can  be  revised  accordingly. 
In  the  meantime,  I  believe  that  the  Circular 
as  it  now  stands  provides  satisfactory  guid- 
ance for  Investment  decisions  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  P.  Mayo, 

Director. 


Memorandum  for  Heads  of  Executive 
Departments  and  Establishments 
Executive   Office   op  the   Presi- 
dent,   Bureau   op   the   Budget, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  1.  1969. 
S\ibject  Circular  No.   A-94,   "Discount  rates 
and  procedures  to  be  used  in  evaluating 
deferred  costs  and  benefits." 
Circular  No.  A-94  was  issued  June  26  to  be 
effective  July  1,  1969.  It  provides  a  more  ade- 
quate standard  for  evaluating  public  invest- 
ments and  a  miniTnum  interest  rate  to  be 
xised.  However,  I  draw  your  attention  to  para- 
graph Sb  in  the  Circular: 

"The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  request 
specific  higher  rates  for  particular  projects 
or  program  evaluation  efforts.  Agencies 
should  Include  in  their  analyses  present  value 
estimates  of  costs,  benefits,  and  outputs 
based  on  these  rates.  (A  study  of  the  interest 
rate  representing  opportunities  foregone  in 
the  private  sector  is  being  made  and  will  be 
available  later  in  the  year. ) " 

The  higher  discount  rates  requested  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  for  evaluating  policy  issues 
should  continue  to  be  used  as  requested  ear- 
lier this  year.  The  intent  of  the  Circular  was 
to  Identify  a  minimum  acceptable  Interest 
rate  and  encourage  use  of  higher  and  more 
appropriate  rates,  pending  completion  of  the 
study  identified  in  the  Circular. 

Robert  P.  Mayo, 

Director. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE  TO  MAIN- 
TAIN A  PRUDENT  DEFENSE 
POLICY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  To  Maintain  a  Prudent  De- 
fense Policy,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dean  Acheson,  has  made  a  substantial 
CDntribution  to  making  the  consideration 
of  the  ABM  defense  matter  more  intel- 
ligent and  rational. 


I  invite  the  special  attention  of  Sen- 
ators to  two  reports  of  that  committee 
on  two  key  issues  raised  in  the  ABM  de- 
bate. I  believe  Senators  can  find  these 
analyses  helpful  in  making  their  Judg- 
ments. 

The  questions  to  which  these  two  re- 
ports are  addressed  are:  "The  Problem 
of  Coordinating  a  Surprise  Attack— <Jan 
Our  Deterrent  Depend  on  It?"  and  "In- 
stead of  Deploying  Safeguard,  Could  We 
Not  Wait  and  See  Whether  the  Soviet 
SS-9  Threat  Continues  To  Develop,  Since 
We  Could  Deploy  More  Offensive  Mis- 
siles if  It  Does?" 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
reports  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  two  re- 
ports were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

(A  report  from  Committee  To  Maintain  a 

Prudent  Defense  Policy] 
The   Problem   of   Coordinating  a   Surprise 

Attack — Can      Our     Deterrent     Depend 

ON  It? 

Opponents  of  Safeguard  have  frequently 
argued  that  there  would  be  no  threat  to  our 
deterrent  even  if  the  Soviet  Union  develops 
the  capability  to  destroy  our  Minuteman 
force  with  its  SS-9's  because  the  Soviets 
would  still  face  the  impossible  task  of  co- 
ordinating a  simultaneous  attack  on  all  three 
components  of  our  deterrent — bombers,  sub- 
marines, and  land-based  missiles.  While  our 
bomber  force  might  be  vulnerable  to  attack 
by  submarine-launched  missiles  which  could 
arrive  before  the  planes  have  time  to  leave 
their  bases,  such  an  attack  would  give  us 
time,  or  so  the  opponents  of  Safeguard  con- 
tend, to  fire  our  Minuteman  missiles  before 
the  SS-9's,  which  must  travel  a  greater  dis- 
tance, could  reach  the  Minuteman  silos.  If 
on  the  other  hand,  the  attack  on  bomber 
bases  were  delayed  to  avoid  giving  warning 
to  the  Minuteman  bases,  then  the  bombers 
could  leave  their  bases  as  soon  as  the  SS-9's 
were  detected  by  radar.  Thus,  it  is  argued, 
the  impossibility  of  coordinating  a  simul- 
taneous attack  on  these  two  elements  of  the 
deterrent  would  protect  them  even  If  each 
one  Individually  becomes  vulnerable. 

This  argument  is  based  on  a  misunder- 
standing. In  making  it,  the  opponents  of 
Safeguard  Ignore  some  of  the  feasible  tactics 
which  an  attacker  could  use  to  prevent  the 
launch  of  Minuteman  on  warning  of  an  SS-9 
strike.  For  instance,  while  the  Soviet  sub- 
marine-launched missiles  are  attacking  the 
bomber  bases,  a  few  could  be  diverted  to 
attack  the  Minuteman  fields.  These  would 
not  be  sufficiently  numerous  or  siccurate  to 
destroy  any  significant  number  of  Minute- 
man  missiles,  so  long  as  the  latter  remained 
inside  their  hardened  silos.  But,  for  good  rea- 
son, no  commander  would  launch  his  force 
from  the  protection  of  its  silos  while  nuclear 
detonations  were  occurring  nearby.  The  net 
effect  would  be  to  keep  Minuteman  in  the 
silos  until  the  SS-9's  arrived.  Once  our  bomb- 
ers and  land-based  missiles  become  vulner- 
able individually,  it  will  be  possible  to  co- 
ordinate an  attack  which  would  destroy 
them  both. 

Thus  if  we  allow  the  Soviet  deployment  of 
SS-9's  and  submarlne-laimched  missiles  to 
continue  without  any  response  on  our  part, 
It  will  be  possible  in  the  mid-70's  for  a  co- 
ordinated Soviet  attack  to  eliminate  the  re- 
taliatory capability  of  both  our  bombers  and 
our  land-based  missile  force.  Our  deterrent 
will  then  rest  solely  on  our  fleet  of  Polaris/ 
Poreldcn  nvclear  submarines. 

This  is  an  excellent  force  whose  great  ad- 
vantage lies  In  its  ability  to  remain  concealed 
under  the  sea.  Like  any  other  weapon  it  has 
defects,  In  this  cate  particularly  the  difficulty 
of  protecting  communications.  It  is  unlikely 
that  these  weaknesses  will  be  critical  so  long 
as  the  submarine  fleet  Is  not  the  only  element 
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of  our  deterrent.  On  the  other  band,  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  even  th«  grMtt 
advantage  of  concealment  under  the  sea  will 
persist  forever,  ptartlcul&rly  in  the  face  of  the 
kind  of  concentrated  assault  the  Soviets 
might  make  If  this  became  the  sole  basis  of 
our  deterrent.  Even  the  strongest  and  most 
authoritative  supporters  of  ttie  Polaris  pro- 
gram, such  as  Admiral  Rlckover,  recognize 
the  need  to  preserve  the  diversity  of  our 
forces  and  have  supported  Safeguard. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  say  precisely  when 
or  how  Polaris  might  become  vulnerable  in 
the  future.  But  U  woiild  be  foolhardy  to 
ignore  the  possibility.  As  one  of  President 
Eisenhower's  top  defense  advisers  said  In  a 
recent  satement  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee : 

"Much  has  been  mentioned  about  the  in- 
vulnerability of  Polaris  as  an  'Assured  De- 
terrent' and  there  is  no  indication  whatsoever 
that  this  position  is  not  valid  today.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  inconceivable  to  imagine  de- 
veloping a  system  to  destroy  essential  under- 
water communication  from  the  main  land  by 
introducing  artiflcial  static  at  the  wave 
lengths  used  or  as  needed  in  the  event  of  a 
crisis  situation.  Nor  does  It  seem  entirely  im- 
possible, with  adequate  effort,  to  develop  a 
capability  of  tracking  our  Polaris  submarines 
to  their  designated  underwater  stations.  And 
in  a  crlBis  situation  to  destroy  them  or  render 
them  ineffective." 

If  the  day  comes  when  all  three  elements 
of  our  strategic  force  are  vulnerable  to  at- 
tack, then  it  will  be  impossible  to  rely  for 
protection  on  a  hope  that  the  problem  of 
coordinating  an  attack  on  all  three  will  be 
deterrence  enough.  A  vulnerable  bomber 
force,  as  we  have  said,  does  little  to  reduce 
the  vulnerability  of  a  vulnerable  missile 
force.  If  our  submarines  also  become  vvUner- 
able,  timing  an  attack  on  them  would  prob- 
ably be  even  less  of  a  problem,  operating  as 
they  do  much  closer  to  the  Soviet  Union  than 
to  their  own  centers  of  command  and  control, 
and  depending  on  communication  links 
which  may  themselves  become  objects  of 
attack. 

Unless  we  do  something  to  reduce  the 
growing  vulnerability  of  our  land-based  mis- 
sile and  bomber  forces,  we  will  be  left  with 
nothing  on  the  day  when  our  submarine 
force  also  become  vulnerable.  Moreover,  we 
will  hasten  the  arrival  of  that  day  by  simpli- 
fying the  problems  of  the  Soviet  military 
planners  and  allowing  them  to  concentrate 
on  a  single  remaining  obstacle.  When  the 
fate  of  mankind  may  depend  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  U.S.  nuclear  deterrent,  it 
would  be  Imprudent  to  allow  its  effective- 
ness to  be  negated  with  the  suddenness  of  a 
single  technical  breakthrough. 

A  recent  book  criticizing  the  President's 
ABM  proposal  opens  with  the  words  "History 
is  littered  with  Maglnot  Lines."  But  the 
President's  propKwal,  which  aims  at  preserv- 
ing three  diverse  elements  of  our  deterrent  Is 
not  a  Maglnot  Line.  If  we  place  our  sole  reli- 
ance, however,  on  our  submarine  force,  ex- 
cellent though  it  Is,  it  may  prove  to  be  the 
last  Maginot  Line  in  history.  The  words  of 
former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  are 
appropriate  here: 

"To  \ise  a  Maglnot  Line  mentality  as  a 
pejorative  term  Is  to  be  trapped  by  a  cUchi. 
The  Maginot  Line  was  good  and  useful  stra- 
tegically and  tactically.  It  was  never  designed 
as  the  sole  and  sufficient  defense  of  France. 
Its  flanks  and  top  had  to  be  protected  also. 

"The  Germans  never  broke  the  Maginot 
Line:  they  outflanked  it  at  its  northern  end 
through  feebly-held  Belgian  positions  and  in- 
adequate British  and  French  mobile  forces. 
The  planned  ABM  deployment  can  be  satu- 
rated but  not  by  missiles  it  Is  planned  to 
meet  in  the  mid-1970'8.  If  these  are  increased. 
Safeguard  can  be  Increased  also.  But  to  write 
off  our  bombers  and  land-based  missile  forces 
and  rely  only  on  submarines  as  critics  sug- 
gest would  be  true  Maglnot  psychology." 
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[A  report  from  Committee  To  Maintain  a 
Prudent  Defense  Policy) 

Instead  or  Deplotdto  Savtcuabo,  Couls 
We  Not  Wait  and  Sex  Whetbes  thi 
Bovirr   S8-0   Trrkat   CONTiwiiia   To   D«- 

VXIOP,      SlKCK      WX      COUXD      DXFIOT      MOBB 

CrrxifsivE  Missiles  Ir  It  Does? 

No. 

Delaying  tar  even  a  short  while  may 
force  us  Into  costly  crash  programis  whose  ef- 
fect on  the  strategic  nuclear  balance  would 
be  truly  destabilizing. 

Opponents  of  Safeguard  have  contended 
that  additional  Minuteman  missiles  could 
be  deployed  in  as  little  as  two  years.  In  fact 
it  would  take  not  two  but  four  and  one 
half  years  from  the  time  of  a  decision  to  de- 
ploy more  Minuteman  missiles  to  the  date 
when  the  first  missile  would  be  ready.  If  the 
deployment  were  to  be  carried  out  on  the 
same  moderate-priority,  moderate-cost  basis 
as  Safeguard,  It  would  be  six  and  a  half 
years  before  even  three  hundred  additional 
Minuteman  could  be  deployed.  Doubling 
the  Minuteman  force,  as  some  opponents  of 
Safeguard  have  suggested,  would  not  be  pos- 
sible by  the  mid-70's  unless  it  were  done  on 
a  costly  crash-program  basis. 

There  would  be  an  even  longer  lead  time 
for  the  deployment  of  other  offensive  sys- 
tems such  as  Polaris.  A  former  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  has  testified  that  "t^e  leadtlme  for 
Polaris  is  more  than  4  years;  I  would  think 
5  to  6  years,  from  the  time  you  make  a  de- 
cision to  go  forward,  before  you  would  have 
additional  boats  in  the  water." 

Those  who  contend  that  the  leadtlme  for 
deploying  Minuteman  would  be  as  little  as 
two  years  have  supported  this  contention  by 
quoting  Secretary  Laird's  statement  that  "it 
only  takes  18  to  24  months  from  the  start 
of  construction  to  the  operational  avail- 
ability of  an  ICBM  in  a  silo."  Had  they  ex- 
amined the  context  of  this  quote,  they  would 
have  known  that  Secretary  Laird  was  re- 
ferring to  the  problem  of  detecting  Soviet 
missile  deployments.  Eighteen  to  twenty-four 
months  Is  the  Interval  between  the  start  of 
site  construction,  the  first  observable  step 
in  missile  deployment,  to  the  time  when  the 
missile  is  ready  for  use.  It  is  an  Inadequate 
measure  of  the  time  it  would  actually  take 
the  U.S.  to  deploy  more  Minuteman,  for  it 
does  not  include  the  time  required  to  make 
the  decision,  negotiate  contracts,  build  the 
missiles,  and  survey  and  purchase  sites. 

Thus,  to  be  ready  in  the  time  period  for 
which  Safeguard  has  been  planned,  addi- 
tional deployments  of  offensive  missiles  would 
have  to  becjin  very  soon.  In  exchange  for  this 
short  postponement  we  would  be  surrender- 
ing our  option  to  deploy  a  defense  of  our 
own  existing  mlssilee  that  In  no  way  threat- 
ens the  Soviet  deterrent,  and  committing 
ourselves  to  the  course  of  additional  deploy- 
ments. Such  offensive  deployments  would 
reduce  the  number  of  mlssUes  the  Soviet 
Union  could  expect  to  have  sxirvive  a  U.S. 
attack.  Whereas  the  Soviets  would  not  have 
to  respond  to  Safeguard  unless  they  are  de- 
termined to  have  the  ability  to  destroy  our 
Minuteman  force  in  a  first  strike,  they  would 
have  to  respond  to  additions  to  our  offense 
simply  in  order  to  insure  the  security  of 
their  own  deterrent.  We  would  then  have  the 
very  sort  of  arms  race  which  the  opponents  of 
Safeguard  are  so  concerned  to  avoid. 


WOMEN'S    RIGHTS    HAVE    A    LONG 
TRADITION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
speak  today  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Human  Rights  Convention  on  the  Politi- 
cal Rights  of  Women.  I  xully  realize  that 
the  issue  of  women's  rights  is  not  "Page 
1"  news,  but  few  would  deny  that  our 
failure  for  15  years  to  join  the  many 
other  nations  that  have  signed  this  con- 


vention is  significant  and  worthy  of  the 
Senate's  attention. 

The  long  history  of  women's  rights 
in  the  United  States  goes  back  to  1691, 
when  the  province  of  Massachusetts  gave 
women  the  right  to  vote  for  all  elective 
oCBces  in  its  Old  Province  Charter.  New 
Jersey,  Kentucky,  and  Kansas  followed 
with  limited  voting  rights  for  women. 
Pull  suffrage  for  women  was  first  granted 
by  the  territory  of  Wyoming  in  1869.  The 
State  constitution,  subsequently  adopted 
by  Wyoming  voters,  was  approved  by 
Congress  in  1890.  Before  1920,  13  States 
had  given  18  million  women  full  suffrage. 
The  first  woman  Member  of  Congress, 
Jeannette  Rankin,  was  sent  to  Washing- 
ton in  1917  by  the  State  of  Montauia. 

For  the  remaining  States,  the  cries  of 
such  leaders  as  Susan  B.  Anthony  led 
91/2  million  women  to  the  streets  to  fight 
for  universal  suffrage  before  the  19th 
amendment  was  ratified  in  1920.  Today, 
our  children  accept  the  political  equality 
of  women  as  natural  in  a  democracy. 
They  look  on  the  history  of  the  women's 
marches  with  the  same  curiosity  re- 
served for  only  the  strangest  of  events — 
just  the  same  way  that  children,  50  years 
in  the  future,  will  look  upon  accounts  of 
the  epic  landing  on  the  moon. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  women  have  played  active  roles 
in  business,  in  science,  in  social  reform, 
and  in  Government.  We  recall  the  names 
of  Dolly  Madison,  Barbara  Frltchie,  Clara 
Barton,  Jane  Addams,  Amelia  Ear- 
hart,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Margaret  Mead, 
and  Helen  Keller.  In  the  Senate  we  have 
outstanding  examples  in  former  Senator 
Maurlne  Neuberger  and  Senator  Mar- 
garet Chase  Smith.  These  are  just  a  few 
of  the  women  who,  over  our  history,  have 
been  admired  by  our  Nation.  But  there 
are  many  more  who  have  quietly  made 
their  contribution.  Today,  one-third  of 
our  labor  force  is  comprised  of  women, 
some  of  whom  hold  the  highest  positions 
in  their  fields.  "ITiroughout  the  country, 
women  serve  on  juries,  the  judicial 
bench,  boards  of  education,  city  councils, 
and  State  legislatures.  We  continually 
make  progress  in  adding  social  and  eco- 
nomic equality  to  the  political  equality 
our  women  enjoy. 

For  50  years,  we  have  recognized  the 
political  equality  of  women.  But,  for 
the  last  15  of  these  years,  we  have  failed 
to  add  our  signature  to  that  of  other  na- 
tions which  have  ratified  this  convention. 
It  is  not  enough  to  tell  the  world  that 
our  Nation's  laws  comply  with  this  con- 
vention. I  submit  that  we  can  join  other 
signatories  in  encouraging  adoption  of 
this  important  democratic  concept  in  all 
coimtries  only  by  ratifying  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Political  Rights  of  Women. 


KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  DECLARATION 
OF  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  April  14,  of  this  year  I  entered 
into  the  Record  the  results  of  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, European  division.  The  survey 
polled  a  cross  section  of  Americans  at 
an  Air  Force  base  in  Germany  to  deter- 
mine their  knowledge  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  their  attitudes  to- 
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ward  the  Ideas  expressed  In  the  docu- 
ment. The  study  consisted  of  presenting, 
in  the  form  of  a  petition,  the  preamble  of 
the  Declaration  to  the  people  and  ask- 
ing them  to  sign  it.  Only  16  percent  rec- 
ognized the  docutnent  as  the  Declaration 
of  Independence!  27  percent  signed  the 
petition,  leaving  73  percent  who  refused 
to  sign. 

However,  I  am  sure  that  Senators  will 
be  interested  to  learn  that  this  has  not 
been  the  only  sunvey  conducted  concern- 
ing attitudes  toward  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Recently  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Robert  Parrell.  owner  of 
Parrell's  Ice  Crettpi  Parlour  Restaurants 
International,  Inc.  in  which  he  described 
his  restaurants"  "Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence campaign."  Prom  July  1  to 
July  6  of  this  yeir.  each  of  Parrell's  21 
restaurants  displayed  an  enlarged  copy 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  with 
an  attached  sheet  of  white  paper.  The 
restaurants'  patrons  were  urged  to  "sign 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  will 
be  somilhing  you  can  tell  your  grand- 
chlldreri'about."  It  was  heartening  to 
learn  that  duringj  the  6-day  period  well 
over  5.000  peoplei  "signed  the  Declara- 
tion." Mr.  Parrell  (wrote: 

If  It  haa  done  oie  thing,  It  has  shown  a 
lot  of  ua  that  patrtotlsm  does  run  deep  In 
people,  regardless  ot  our  changing  times  and 
attitudes. 


GREECE— A  jNEW  VIETNAM? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  cold  war,  the  United 
States  has  t)een  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  Western  World.  In  this  role,  we 
have  had  to  seek  ways  to  contain  the 
spread  of  commuikism  on  behalf  of  our- 
selves and  our  aOlies.  Considering  the 
magnitude  of  this  commitment,  we  might 
be  very  disturbed  to  learn  that  many  of 
our  efforts  have  toeen  counter-produc- 
tive. 

The  United  States  has  actively 
solicited  the  irlendship  of  all  natlcns  that 
proclaim  to  be  anti-Communist,  and  in 
doing  so,  we  are  vulnerable  to  the  charge 
that  we  support  any  government  that 
supports  us,  regartjless  of  how  oppressive 
It  might  be.  Pacts  <if  ten  bear  out  this  con- 
clusion and  severkl  of  our  allies  have 
governments  that  fcould  never  be  defined 
as  democratic.  Efen  more  distressing, 
however,  we  are  jopen  to  the  allega- 
tion that  we  have  used  our  influence  to 
bring  undemocratic  goverrunents  to 
power  and  maintaiin  their  authority.  If 
this  were  true,  we  would  actually  be 
encouraging  communism  with  a  policy 
that  was  designed  to  contain  it. 

By  supporting  foreign  dictatorships, 
we  are  fnistrating  liberal  elements  with- 
in these  societies^  In  such  situations, 
Communist  propaganda  becomes  believ- 
able and  freedom-loving  people  see  the 
United  States  as  an  oppressive  force 
rather  than  as  a  symbol  of  democracy 
and  individual  liberty.  If  this  discontent 
should  erupt  into  revolution,  it  is  the 
United  States  that  is  called  upon  to  re- 
store the  status  quo. 

I  know  that  matiy  Senators  are  very 
much  concerned  about  the  possibilities 
I  have  mentioned,  and  I  commend  to 
their  attention  a  position  paper  by  Ellas 
P.  Demetracopoulofl  which  deals  with  the 


present  military  junta  in  Greece.  Mr. 
DemetraccHXJuloe  was  a  distinguished 
political  editor  of  International  standing 
in  Greece  before  the  jimta  seized  ix)wer, 
and  he  has  been  highly  critical  of  the 
present  regime.  His  paper,  published 
by  the  Hudson  Institute  with  a  very  in- 
teresting introduction  by  the  noted  U.S. 
strategic  thinker,  Herman  Kahn,  dis- 
cusses recent  events  In  Greece  and  spec- 
ulates on  the  ramifications  of  current 
U.S.  policy  toward  that  country.  In  ad- 
dition, I  commend  to  Senators  an  article 
by  Mr.  Demetracopoulos  published  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  April  21,  1969,  which  sup- 
ports the  ideas  In  his  important  and  re- 
vealing paper. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  items  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

OszKcx — A  New  Vixtnau? 
(By  Ellas  P.  Demetracopouloe) 

INTRODt7CTIOK  BT  HERMAN  KAHN 

A  recent  Hudson  Institute  study,  which 
attempted  to  identify  various  {xwslble  crisis 
areas,  pinpointed  Greece  as  a  real  possibility 
for  future  trouble.  As  part  of  our  continuing 
program  to  build  up  our  own  internal  com- 
petency on  Greek  Issues  and  to  contribute  to 
internal  and  external  discussion  of  these  Im- 
portant Issues,  we  are  requesting  a  number  of 
people  to  write  papers  on  various  aspects  of 
the  potential  Oreelc  crisis. 

This  Hudson  discussion  paper,  written  by  a 

Greek  national,  Ellas  P.  Demetracopoulos 

the  distinguished  political  Editor  In  exile  and 
a  leader  In  the  United  States  of  the  Resist- 
ance Movement  against  the  Athens  Junta 

who   has   consistently   opposed    the   present 
military  regime,  is  in  some  ways  unique.  For 
while  it  does  contain  the  kinds  of  arguments 
that  one  would  expect  from  an  author  op- 
posed to  the  existing  government  in  his  home 
country,   it   argues   very  seriously   that  U.S. 
policy  regarding  Greece  shoiild  be  changed 
on  the  grounds  of  America's  own  national 
interests.  While  I  myself  have  some  disagree- 
ments with  the  contents  of  the  paper,  It  is 
refreshing  to  see  that  instead  of  basing  his 
arguments  for  a  change  In  U.S.  Greek  poli- 
cies  merely    on   the    internal   situation    in 
Greece,  the  author  haa  chosen  another  tack. 
Mr.  Demetracopoulos  points  out  that  cur- 
rent  developments   in  Greece   are  not  only 
contrary  to  American  national  Interests  but 
also  have  seriously  weakened  NATO's  south- 
em  flank.  While  I  have  not  followed  events 
in  Greece  very  closely,  several  of  the  points 
made  herein  are  worth  serious  study.  This  is 
especially  true  concerning  the  poesibiUty  of 
a  renewal  of  a  civil  war  and  the  weakening 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Greek  mUitary.  In 
any  case,  this  paper  deserves  attention  as  it 
is  a  coherent  statement  of  the  beliefs  and 
positions  held   by   the  more  objective   and 
anti-communist  critics  of  the  military  Junta 
In  Greece.  Thus,   If   only  because  so  many 
of  the  views  expressed  here  are  held  by  such 
critics,  this  paper  Is  worthy  of  careful  con- 
sideration by  serious  students  of  contempo- 
rary Greek,  NATO  and   U.S.  foreign  policy 
issues. 

GRKZCE A    KSW    VHTNAMT 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  situation  In 
Greece;  a  situation  which  I  beUeve  not  only 
denies  the  Greek  people  basic  democratic 
rights  but  is  also  harmful  to  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  contains 
the  seeds  of  another  "Vietnam."  The  element 
of  time  is  terribly  Important  In  this  con- 
nection, as  the  dangers  posed  by  the  current 
Greek  situation  leave  Uttle  time  for  con- 
strucUve   action   by   the  United  States.  In 


other  words,  I  believe  the  clock  is  nmning 
out  in  Greece,  and  unless  some  major 
changes  are  forthcoming  in  American  policy, 
both  the  U.S.  and  NATO  are  apt  to  be  faced 
with  the  reality  rather  than  the  potential  of 
explosive  political,  military,  and  economic 
developments  on  NATO's  Southern  Plank. 

U.S.  foreign  policy  in  Greece,  inherited  by 
the  Nixon  Administration,  is  based  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  present  dictatorial  re- 
gime provides  sufficient  military,  political 
and  economic  stability  to  satisfy  America's 
strategic  interests  in  the  area — the  kind  of 
stability,  supposedly,  which  could  not  be 
guaranteed  by  any  realistic  alternative.  In 
support  of  this  hypothesis  ex-Defense  Secre- 
tary Clark  M.  Clifford,  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  last 
May  said,  "I  believe  that  the  obligation  upon 
us  as  a  member  of  NATO  is  such  that  I 
place  that  as  a  more  important  considera- 
tion than  I  do  the  present  government  of 
Greece.  I  believe  that  we  deal  with  a  highly 
Imperfect  world,  and  if  we  were  to  confine 
our  help  to  our  Allies  on  the  basis  of  our  ap- 
proving completely  the  different  types  of 
governments  that  existed  then,  I  believe  that 
NATO  would  disintegrate,  and  I  believe  that 
would  be  a  calamity." 

If  that  were  true — If  indeed  the  regime 
offered  the  only  reasonable  hope  of  stability 
In  Greece — it  would  be  possible  for  me  to 
imderfetand  Mr.  Clifford's  position,  even 
though  both  as  a  Greek  and  as  a  supporter 
of  free  democratic  systems  of  government  as 
a  matter  of  moral  and  political  principle,  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  dictatorship  in  any 
form.  In  my  opinion,  however,  the  premise 
that  the  Junta  has  or  can  bring  stability  to 
Greece  is  false.  On  the  contrary,  not  only 
has  the  Junta  failed  to  provide  stability  In 
spite  of  dictatorial  and  ruthlessly  repressive 
tactics;  it  has  actually  created  instability, 
uncertainty  and  the  very  real  risk  of  civil 
war  In  Greece. 

First,  let  us  begin  with  the  premise  that 
the  Junta  has  brought  mUltary  stability. 
Both  the  Pentagon  and  other  senior  U.S. 
officials  claim  that  the  Greek  armed  forces 
and  terrain,  as  weU  as  the  U.S.  and  NATO 
bases  in  Greece,  are  neceskary  to  maintain 
control  of  the  Eiastern  Mediterranean,  to 
deter  direct  communist  aggression  from  the 
North,  and  to  provide  a  vital  link  with  Tur- 
key which  would  otherwise  not  be  a  viable 
military  ally.  In  addition  they  cite  Increased 
Soviet  naval  strength  in  the  Mediterranean 
to  strengthen  their  argument.  I  agree  with 
their  assessment  as  to  the  importance  of  a 
strong  and  stable  Greece  a«  far  aa  NATO  IS 
concerned.  The  key  quesUon  then  la:  have 
the  Colonels  Indeed  provided  thia  stability? 
The  Greek  armed  forces  today  are  far  less 
effective  than  they  were  prior  to  the  coup. 
They  are  mainly  an  internal  security  force 
In  which  the  Junta-controlled  elements 
watch  not  only  potential  civilian  opponents 
but  also  the  very  real  latent  opposition  In 
the  armed  forces  themselves.  To  this  effect 
the  continuing  purges  of  the  Greek  mili- 
tary eetabllshment  two  whole  years  after  the 
Aprtl  21,  1967  coup  are  a  key  indicator. 

The  Junta  has  systematically  removed  from 
the  armed  forces  an  alarming  number  of  the 
officers  they  consider  unreliable.  These  hun- 
dreds of  officers  were  trained  at  enormous 
American  expense  in  the  U.S.,  other  NATO 
countries  and  Greece,  since  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine of  1947.  The  officers  purged  were  not 
and  coiUd  not  possibly  be  communist,  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  recruiting  process 
and  the  close  ties  between  the  Greek  Armed 
Forces  and  the  U.S.  mlUtary  and  inteUigence 
communities.  Indeed  many  of  these  officers 
fought  against  the  communists  in  the  Greek 
guerilla  war.  In  fact,  the  officers  purged  by 
the  Junta  were  generaUy  considered  by  Wash- 
ington, the  NATO  authorities  and  the  Jomt 
U.S.  MlUtary  Aid  Group  to  Greece  to  repre- 
sent the  elite  of  the  Greek  officer  corps.  Their 
only  sin  waa  to  have  opposed  the  lUegal 
seizure  of  power  by  a  relatively  smaU  group 
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of  officers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  "the 
hatchet  fell  with  particular  alacrity,"  ac- 
cording to  the  May  1969  issue  of  Le  Monde 
Diplomatique,  "on  those  officers  who,  dur- 
ing the  German  occupation  .  .  .  chose  the 
path  of  resistance,  either  Inside  Greece  or 
outside,  espveclally  those  who  served  In  the 
•Sacred  Battalion'  which  distinguished  itself 
in  all  Mediterranean  campaigns  alongside 
the  British  forces.  .  .  .  For  any  man  who  was 
capable  of  choosing  to  fight  against  an  op- 
pression (the  Nazis)  is  perfectly  capable  of 
fighting  a  new  oppression.  .  .  ." 

The  usurpers,  the  officers  who  seized  power 
two  years  ago,  are  reliably  reported  to  num- 
ber no  more  than  300,  with  a  good  percent- 
age of  them  having  intelligence  and  se- 
curity training  and  background.' 

The  purging  of  the  cream  of  the  Greek 
officer  corps  and  a  preoccupation  with  the 
internal  security  duties  make  the  combat 
effectiveness  of  the  Greek  armed  forces  in 
time  of  full  mobilization  of  the  reserves  an 
agonizingly  open  question  mark  for  NATO 
planners.  Thus  the  illegal  seizure  of  power 
by  the  Junta  and  its  subsequent  actions  have 
not  only  seriously  weakened  the  combat  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Greek  armed  forces;  they 
have  also  undermined  Greece's  political  and 
moral  ability  to  fulfill  Its  NATO  conunit- 
ments.  For  any  crisis  which  required  full  mo- 
blUzation  would  in  all  probability  lead  to  the 
speedy  overthrow  of  the  Junta.  This  really  ex- 
plains why  the  Junta  thought  it  wise  to  "do- 
fuse"  the  Cyprus  crisis  In  November  1967.  The 
armed  forces  have  become  mostly  a  police 
force  which,  under  the  new  constitution,  are 
also  charged  with  preserving  the  "existing 
Social  Order."  The  same  reasoning  applies  to 
the  U.S.,  NATO  bases  and  other  American 
listening  posts  and  propaganda  machinery 
operating  on  Greek  territory.  These  bases  are 
Important.  Yet  in  view  of  the  climate  in 
which  they  exist  today  it  Is  a  real  question 
how  much  long-range  strategy  In  the  area 
can  be  built  around  them. 

The  Soviet  naval  buUd-up  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Middle  East  crisis,  the  events  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  outflanking  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  by  the  Soviet  Union's 
rapid  strategic  deployment  along  North  Afri- 
ca's coastline  and  the  Middle  East,  were  used 
by  the  Johnson  Administration  as  reasons 
for  supporting  the  Junta.  This  is  Indeed 
tragic,  since  the  Junta's  actions  have  weak- 
ened the  military  capabilities  and  stability  of 
the  Greek  armed  forces  and  consequently 
NATO's  strength  in  the  area. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  key  question  of 
political  stability  which  many  suppwrters 
of  the  1967  coup — including  the  Junta  it- 
self— cite  as  one  of  the  prime  benefits  of  the 
current  Greek  dictatorship.  Measuring  politi- 
cal stability  is  not  easy  when  there  is  mar- 
tial law  and  press  censorship,  when  no  op- 
position Is  permitted,  and  when  violence, 
although  on  the  Increase.  Is  still  sporadic. 
The  Junta  alleges  that  they  stepped  In  to 
save  the  country  from  the  danger  of  com- 
munism— yet  even  Greek  Conservative  lead- 


•  Mr.  John  S.  Rountzounis,  an  American 
writer  and  journalist,  has  repeatedly  charged 
that  the  Junta's  leader,  George  Papadopou- 
los.  was  "a  recruiter  of  Gestapo  informants" 
during  the  Nazi  occupation  ( Washington 
Post,  November  8.  1968:  Baltimore  Sun,  No- 
vember 18.  1968) .  More  recently  in  the  afore- 
mentioned May,  1969  issue  of  the  Influen- 
tial and  well-informed  Le  Monde  Diplo- 
matique, It  is  stated  that:  "The  president  of 
the  Government,  Papadopoulos,  during  the 
occupation  served  under  Major  Koukoulacos 
(rewarded  after  the  coup  with  the  governor- 
ship of  Greece's  Agrlcultviral  Bank),  com- 
mander of  a  battalion  armed  and  equipped 
by  the  Germans — Uke  all  the  other  so-called 
Security  Battalions  (Tagmata  Asphallas)  — 
which  conscientloxisly  played  Its  role  as  a 
security  unit  .  .  .  against  the  "Communist" 
resistance  fighters!" 


ers  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  danger  of 
communism  was  nonexistent  in  Greece.  They 
overthrew  a  conservative  government. 

Those  who  place  too  great  an  emphasis 
on  the  confused  pwlitlcal  situation  In  Greece 
as  a  justification  for  the  Colonels'  coup  must 
remember  that  Greece  fought  a  hard  and 
dirty  war  against  a  foreign  dominated  and 
supported  communist  aggression  at  the  peak 
of  the  "Cold  War"  in  Europe.  The  victory, 
although  assisted  greatly  by  U.S.  material 
help  and  advice,  was  finally  wrested  with 
Greek,  and  only  Greek,  blood.  If  Greece  were 
able  to  win  this  victory  under  a  parliamen- 
tary government  with  basic  democratic  in- 
stitutions functioning  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  current  military  dictatorship  is  nec- 
essary to  correct  alleged  political  Instability. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  there  was 
no  political  stability  prior  to  the  Junta  and 
that  the  present  arrangement  is  at  least  an 
Improvement.  This  argvmient  Is  superficial. 
Its  evaluation  needs  a  detailed  recording  of 
the  events  and  the  over-all  background  that 
preceded  the  coup. 

The  fact  is  that  political  stability  was 
damaged  in  the  196&-67  period  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Greek  Monarchy  and  its  mili- 
tary establishment  in  the  political  process, 
thus  perverting  the  institution  of  parliament 
and  the  mechtmism  of  achieving  political  sta- 
bility which  had  worked  well  until  then. 
This  was  done  by  repeatedly  denying  the  xise 
of  the  best  safety  valve  available  to  real 
democracies — free  elections. 

In  1963  and  early  1964.  the  eight  years 
of  conservative  (ERE)  rule  under  Prime  Min- 
ister C.  Caramanlis,  ended  at  the  polls  with 
the  largest  majority  In  modern  times  for  the 
Center  Union  Party  led  by  the  late  George 
Papandreou.  The  peaceful  transfer  of  power 
was  accomplished  In  the  middle  of  the  Cyprus 
crisis  Involving  the  threat  of  a  shooting  war 
with  Turkey,  following  years  of  Impressive 
aggregate  grovrth  and  financial  stability.  It 
was,  to  be  sure,  a  growth  in  which  many 
did  not  share;  few  reforms  In  education  had 
been  accomplished  and  not  enough  employ- 
ment opportunities  had  been  opened  up,  as 
Indicated  by  the  thousands  who  had  to  seek 
work  abroad. 

As  Richard  Westebbe  of  the  World  Bank, 
formerly  senior  foreign  economic  adviser  to 
the  Greek  government,  said  in  1963  In  a  pene- 
trating report,  "Greece's  long-run  structural 
problems  concern  deficiencies  in  the  struc- 
ture of  production,  in  public  administration, 
in  education,  in  financial  Institutions,  and  in 
the  distribution  of  Income." 

The  victors  (the  Center  Union)  promised 
a  better  distribution  of  income,  a  more  rapid 
modernization  of  Greece  to  enable  it  to  enter 
the  Common  Market,  and  a  reform  of 
Greece's  Institutions  which,  among  other 
things,  implied  the  paying  of  fair  taxes  by 
certain  privileged  classes  and  a  reduced  role 
of  the  Crown  in  controlling  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  political  processes.  In  short,  a  return 
to  the  Intent  of  the  constitution  which  would 
have  the  King  "reign,  not  rule."  In  foreign 
policy,  Greece  was  to  become  a  fully  equal 
member  of  the  NATO  Alliance,  with  a  real 
voice  in  determining  Its  own  destiny.  In  pur- 
suing these  goals  there  is  no  question  that 
the  Papandreou  Government  committed  a 
number  of  mistakes  and  lost  many  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  Center  Union  Party  waa  soon  faced 
with  the  violent  and  growing  opptosltlon  of 
the  Crown,  the  Armed  Forces  leadership, 
and  the  economic  oligarchy — an  opposition 
which  was  enjoying  the  support  of  a  large 
part  of  the  official  American  establishment 
in  Athens.  The  story  can  be  picked  up  with 
the  elections  of  1961  in  which  the  Army, 
through  the  so-called  "Pericles  Plan,"  un- 
necessarily rigged  the  result  to  ensure  an 
ERE  (National  Radical  Union)  victory,  when 
the  real  unadulterated  result  undoubtedly 
would  have  given  Caramanlis  a  narrower  vic- 
tory or,  at  the  very  worst,  would  have  forced 


him  Into  a  coalition  with  the  Center.  The 
election-rigging  gave  the  liberal  forces  their 
cause  and  they  exploited  it  xmtil  their  ulti- 
mate victory  at  the  next  elections.  When  it 
was  decided  to  bring  down  the  Papandreou 
Government,  a  "treason  plot"  called  "Aspida" 
was  concocted  and  ascribed  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's son.  The  charge  has  never  been  proven 
and  even  the  Junta,  four  years  later,  has  been 
unable  to  produce  any  evidence. 

The  Papandreou  Government  retaliated  by 
resurrecting  the  Pericles  charges  and  con- 
ducting a  formal  investigation.  The  Generals 
panicked  and  persuaded  the  King  of  an 
Imminent  plot  to  seize  power  by  unnamed 
leftist  groups  tolerated  or  led  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Papandreou.  The  result  was  the  over- 
throw of  the  elected  government  and  a  series 
of  almost  comic-opera  attempts  to  make 
parliamentary  rump-governments  from  mld- 
1965  through  Christmas  1966.  The  agreement 
of  the  Conservative  and  Center  Union  Parties 
to  hold  elections  in  1967  in  order  to  restore 
real  parliamentary  government,  and  thus 
political  stability,  led  directly  to  the  Colonels' 
coup,  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  elections 
were  to  be  held  under  the  conservative  gov- 
ernment of  Mr.  P.  Canellopoulos — who,  by 
the  way,  has  spent  a  good  part  of  the  last 
two  years  under  strict  house  arrest. 

The  Athens  Colonels  have  since  persecuted 
the  leaders  of  all  of  Greece's  major  political 
groupings.  I.e.,  the  conservatives,  the  royal- 
ists, the  Center  Union — among  whom  were 
several  of  America's  best  friends — as  well  as 
the  left  and  the  extreme  left.  They  have  re- 
sorted to  systematic  torture  of  opponents,  as 
was  shown  at  the  recent  Strasbourg  hearings 
of  the  European  Human  Rights  Commission 
and  as  has  been  publicly  condemned  by  lead- 
ers of  the  British,  Danish.  Swedish.  Nor- 
wegian. Dutch  and  Italian  governments, 
among  others.' 

On  March  27.  1969,  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers,  In  his  first  major  presentation 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
said  he  shared  the  "concern"  of  Senator 
Claiborne  Fell  (D-R.I.).  "not  only  for  the 
torture  phase"  of  Greece's  new  military 
regime,  "but  for  other  civil  liberty"  infringe- 
ments. The  Nixon  Administration  has  made 
an  encouraging  start  on  the  exploeive  Issue 
of  Greece's  military  dictatorship,  through 
this  statement  of  Secretary  Rogers,  who  went 
well  beyond  any  comments  of  his  predecessor. 

Senator  Pell,  speaking  in  the  Senate  on 
October  3,  1968.  and  January  31,  1969.  said: 
"Over  the  past  months  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  with  one  of  the  more 
heinous  characteristics  of  the  Greek  dictator- 
ship. I  refer  to  the  brutal  behavior  of  this 
regime  In  the  treatment  of  Its  own  citizens." 
...  "I  said  in  a  speech  to  this  body  in  May 
1967  that  I  deplored  the  lUegal  military 
seizure  and  that  I  deplored,  moreover,  the 
lack  of  any  kind  of  strong  public  reaction  or 
expression  of  disapproval  from  the  United 
States."  .  .  .  "It  seems  to  me  that  the  in- 
escapable conclusion  can  only  be  that  the 
revltalizatlon  of  democracy  In  Greece  Is  as 
much  in  our  own  Interest  as  It  Is  In  the  In- 
terests of  the  people  of  Greece.  We  should, 
therefore,  do  everything  we  can  to  encour- 
age   Its    prompt    evolution." 

Many  senior  U.S.  government  officials,  at 
the  time  of  the  Colonels'  coup,  argued  that 
there  was  little  the  U.S.  could  have  done  be- 
cause the  coup  took  the  U.S.  by  surprise  and 
once  It  was  successfully  carried  out  the  U.S. 
was  faced  with  a  fait  accompli.  This  Is  un- 
true as  the  threat  of  dictatorship  In  Greece 
was  spotted  early  and  this  threat  greatly 
disturbed  politically  prominent  Americans 
well   before   the  actual   coup  took   place: 

As  early  as  September  4,  1962,  and  again 
on   October   13,    1963,   Senator   Barry   Gold- 


=  See  article  In  Loofc  Magazine,  May  27, 
1969,  page  19:  "Greece:  Government  by  Tor- 
ture," written  by  Look  Senior  Editor  Chris- 
topher S.  Wren. 
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published  interviews  with 
It  "I  am  particularly  eon- 
cemd  about  the  political  developments  In 
that  country  (Ore«ce)  and  I  do  believe  that 
careful  Investigation  should  be  carried  out 
on  those  accusations  against  our  U.S.  Em- 
bassy  role  In  Athelu  in  the  last  Greek  elec- 
tions." And  In  19031  be  said :  "I  am  against  the 
establishment  of  a  dictator  any  place.  That 
Is  why  I  strongl]  attacked  the  suggstlon 
made  that  the  eeoibUshment  of  a  dictator- 
ship In  Greece  woiild  be  an  effective  solution 
to  Greece's  problems.  Oh,  Lord,  No.  Greece  Is 
the  most  sophlsti<]ated.  civilized  country  in 
the  world.  Our  deniocratlc  way  of  government 
came  from  Oreecf.  It  would  be  tragic  if 
Greece,  where  democracy  itself  was  first 
founded,  were  to  to  back  to  a  dictatorship. 
I  cant  even  imagine  the  Greeks  thinking 
about  it."  1 

And  In  the  sun^mer  of  1966  a  galaxy  of 
higlily  placed  and  Influential  U.S.  personali- 
ties, covering  the  Spectrum  of  American  po- 
litical life,  condemned  publicly,  very  strongly 
and  in  no  uncertain  terms,  the  possibility 
of  a  military  dicfiatorshlp  of  any  kind  in 
Greece,  under  whitever  pretext.  They  also 
urged  the  Johnson  Administration  to  take  all 
necessai^  steps  to  ^nsure  that  such  a  catas- 
trophic development  for  American  Interests 
will  not  occur. 

Their  names  aije:  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Represantatlves  J.  McCormack, 
Senators  V.  Hartte,  3.  Thurmond,  E.  Mc- 
Carthy. J.  Javlts,  ^.  Morse  and  E.  Kennedy; 
the  Chairman  t :  tfte  House  Judiciary,  Armed 
Services  and  Agridulture  Committees,  Con- 
gressmen E.  Celier.jM.  Rivers  and  H.  Cooley: 
the  former  Chief  t>f  Naval  Operations,  Ad- 
miral A.  Burke  and  the  former  Supreme 
NATO  Commanded  in  Europe,  General  L. 
Norstad:  and  the  then  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, E.  Brown. 

They  spelled  out  their  views  to  me  in  ques- 
tion-answer formatj.  taped,  typed  and  in  of- 
ficially signed  press  Interviews,  which  re- 
ceived wide  coverage  both  in  Europe  and 
America.'  In  shori.  there  were  numerous, 
early  and  authoritative  warnings  g^iven  to 
Washington,  but  to  no  avail.' 


'  In  Greece,  the^  interviews  were  pub- 
lished by  the  newspapers  Bthnos  and  Athens 
Daily  Post  during  tpe  month  of  August  1966. 

*  Eliot  Janeway,  the  well-known  syndicated 
columnist  for  the  Qhicago  Tribune,  reported 
from  Athens  on  September  28.   1966: 

"Warning  from  0reece.  The  first  cold-war 
crisis  erupted  In  jGreece.  A  stop-over  in 
Athens,  en  route  from  Switzerland  to  Britain, 
uncovered  genuine  jconcem  that  the  smold- 
ering constitution^  crisis  there  may  turn 
Greece  into  our  ne]^  hot  spot.  The  source  of 
the  exposure  is  notijust  Greece's  vulnerabil- 
ity to  a  one-two-tliree  punch  in  the  form 
of  a  German  slump,  a  dollar  drought  and  a 
British  devaluation.  It  is  that  Russia  may 
decide  that  the  tlike  Is  ripe  for  her  to  re- 
assert her  primacy  In  the  Communist  world 
by  taking  advantage  of  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  to  follow  through  on  de  Gaulle's 
withdrawal  from  ^  ATO  to  open  a  second 
front  in  Europe.  If  no.  Greece  is  her  ripe  and 
ready  target.  We  urge  a  close  and  literal 
reading  of  Gromyko's  warning  that  Europe 
may  be  closer  to  trouble  than  in  many  a 
year." 

And  again  on  October  11.  1966: 

"The  big  questlo4  now  is  whether  Russia 
will  now  take  advantage  of  out  Involvement 
in  Asia,  and  our  di^raction  from  Europe,  to 
explode  a  bombshell  against  us  on  a  second 
front.  The  mere  suggestion  is  a  blood-chiller. 
Nevertheless,  we  feai'  that  this  is  now  a  clear 
and  present  danger^  and  that  it  will  be  the 
nee  to  prepare  for  the 
new  Russian-American 
de  of  Asia.  .  .  , 
reas  Berlin  and  Iran  are 
potential  danger-po(nts  at  which  a  provoca- 
tive Russian  initiative  would  be  needed  to 
force  a  confrontatioti,  the  third  of  the  three 


better  part  of  pru 
seary  possibility  of 
confrontation  this 
Watch  Greece,  w: 


Since  1947,  America  has  played  a  decisive 
role  in  Greece,  and.  beginning  in  1969  with 
Ambassador  Ellis  Briggs — now  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  the  Athens  Colonels — America  has 
pursed  disastrous,  contradictory  and  vacil- 
lating policies — policies  largely  influenced  by 
inter-service  and  personality  rivalries.  Should 
these  policies  be  continued  the  communists 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  organize  and 
lead  a  liberation  movement  In  Greece,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  late  1940's,  with  wide 
support  and  backing  from  non-communist 
elements  in  lx)th  Greece  and  Western  Europe. 
Such  a  movement,  even  If  led  by  communists, 
would  ironically  be  formed  under  the  ban- 
ner of  returning  democracy  to  Greece.  Thus, 
the  tragic  makings  of  a  new  Vietnam  in 
Greece  are  all  present. 

It  is  very  important  for  Americans  to  un- 
derstand that  there  is  widespread  belief  In 
non-communist  Europe  that  Washington  was 
involved^  either  by  commission  or  omission, 
in  the  April  21.  1967  coup  and  is  responsible 
for  keeping  the  Athens  Colonels  In  power. 
While  the  substance  of  the  more  extreme 
forms  of  these  theories  has  not  t)een  proven 
yet,  the  U.S.  should  realize  that  these  be- 
liefs have  done  much  more  than  the  criticism 
of  the  Vietnam  War  or  the  de  Gaulle  policies 
to  undermine  basic  U.S.  positions  and  inter- 
ests in  this  vital  area.  This  point,  in  many 
ways  the  most  telling,  is  supported  by  such 
a  personality  as  Mrs.  Helen  Vlachou- 
Loundras,  well-known  publisher  of  the  most 
influential  conservative  Greek  newspapers, 
who  was  forced  Into  exile  in  London,  when, 
after  the  Junta  seized  power,  she  bravely  re- 
fused to  publish  under  censorship.  (Her  hus- 
band— wartime  hero  conservative  Navy  Cap- 
tain Costas  Loundras — was  sentenced  to 
eighteen  months  imprisonment  after  he  was 
kept  by  the  Junta  In  solitary  confinement  for 
fifty  days.)  Mrs.  Vlachou-Loundras  spoke 
about  the  Greek  regime  in  London  on  October 
17.  1968: 

"So  the  moment  of  truth  Is  approaching, 
and  the  first  brand  new  European  dictator- 
ship since  the  war  is  about  to  emerge,  t>om 
of  The  Pentagon  by  the  CIA,  reared  by  NATO, 
surrounded  by  doting  businessmen.  It  is  no 
use  criticizing  the  Americans,  divided  as 
they  are  between  those  who  would  like  to 
chase  the  junta  but  can  not  do  it,  and  those 
who  can  and  will  not."  In  this  connection, 
it  is  very  significant  that  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration In  December  1967  let  down,  in 


possible  storm  centers  is  one  that  no  Russian 
Initiative  could  keep  quiescent.  This  is 
Greece.  It  is  our  best  Judgment  that  Greece 
is  well  on  her  way  into  a  constitutional  crisis 
which  will  precipitate  a  domestic  confronta- 
tion, with  inevitable  and  obvious  implica- 
tions, between  Right  and  Left.  If  this  does 
develop,  the  question  then  will  be  whether 
Russia  could  avoid  being  drawn  into  It  even 
if  she  felt  it  to  her  interest  to  remain  aloof. 
Not  least  among  oiu"  reasons  for  assuming 
that  she  will  find  herself  drawn  Into  any 
internal  Greek  confrontation  on  the  side  of 
the  Left  Is  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Is  certain 
to  be  involved  on  the  side  of  the  Right.  .  .  . 

We  do  not  now  mean  to  be  taken  as  flatly 
predicting  an  imminent  U.S.  confrontation 
with  Russia  against  the  backgroxuid  of  re- 
current guerrilla  war  in  Greece.  But  we  are 
anxious  to  focus  attention  on  the  danger, 
which  is  real.  We  do  expect  a  Greek  constitu- 
tional crisis  to  erupt.  We  do  take  literally 
the  King's  threat  to  suspend  the  constitu- 
tion. We  do  not  regard  Greece  as  an  isolated 
Balkan  trouble  spot.  We  do  not  know,  nor 
do  we  know  of  anyone  who  trusts  himself 
to  Icnow,  whether  Russia  could  stay  out  of 
such  a  free-for-all  if  it  once  got  started.  .  .  . 

We  suggest  that  the  above  be  taken  as  the 
warning  it  is  meant  to  be:  of  exposure  to 
shock  in  Europe  Just  when  the  next  step-up 
In  the  Vietnam  escalation  is  distracting  us 
even  further  from  Europe  and.  therefore, 
making  it  more  difBcult  for  us  to  plan  our 
reactions  to  possible  shock  in  Europe." 


a  shameful,  unbelievable  and  humiliating 
way,  even  the  ultra-conservative  Greek  mon- 
archy which,  since  the  Truman  doctrine  of 
1947,  has  been  a  basic  element  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  towards  Greece.  This  happened 
when  King  Constantine  finally  decided  to 
overthrow  the  Junta  In  his  armed  but  Ill- 
fated  attempt. 

That  is  why  I  strongly  believe  that  an 
over-all  and  thorough  congressional  investi- 
gation of  the  U.S.  role  vls-i-vls  Greece  would 
not  only  lie  completely  justified  but  also  ur- 
gently advisable  If  the  blunders  of  the  past 
are  not  to  be  repeated  by  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration and  a  new  "Vietnam"  is  to  be 
avoided. 

The  European  reaction  to  the  Greek  coup 
can  be  gleaned  in  the  following  statements: 
West  German  Socialist  Deputy.  Klaus 
Schultz,  said  recently,  "It  was  36  years  ago 
that  Hitler  took  power  in  my  country.  And 
he  did  it  under  conditions  far  more  demo- 
cratic than  those  imposed  by  the  Greek 
colonels."  British  Laborlte  Bob  Edwards,  dur- 
ing the  debate  whether  to  expel  Greece  from 
the  Council  of  Europe  for  violating  the  18- 
nation  organization's  statutes  on  human 
rights,  said:  "I  am  amazed  at  some  of  these 
speeches.  We  heard  them  between  the  wars — 
Franco  was  going  to  hold  elections.  Hitler 
was  no  dictator  and  Mussolini  made  the 
trains  run  on  time." 

In  a  futile  attempt  to  improve  their  Inter- 
national image,  to  buy  desperately  needed 
time  and  to  overcome  the  stubborn  refusal  of 
Greeks  of  prestige  and  abiUty  to  work  for 
the  regime,  the  Junta  announced  a  refer- 
endimi  on  a  new  constitution  in  September 
1968.  This  document,  which  received  the  pri- 
vate blessing  of  some  American  officials,  in 
fact  makes  the  Armed  Forces  the  sole  final 
source  of  power,  the  guardian  of  the  status 
quo  and  the  disp>enser  of  civil  liberties  in 
Greece.  Thus  the  constitution  in  effect  gives 
the  wolves  the  resftonsibility  for  guarding  the 
lamb  by  giving  the  Athens  Junta  full  power 
to  "protect"  the  liberties  they  had  already 
seized  from  the  Greek  people. 

The  subsequent  referendum  on  the 
Colonels'  constitution,  carried  out  under  con- 
ditions of  martial  law,  resulted  in  a  Soviet- 
style  vote  of  92.2 '^c.  The  really  free  senti- 
ments of  the  Greeks  became  manifest  a  few 
weeks  later  when  over  300,000  people  In 
Athens  spontaneously  demonstrated  against 
the  regime  and  for  democracy  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  funeral  for  George  Papandreou, 
the  last  elected  Prime  Minister.  On  March 
29,  1969,  the  influential  London  Economist 
wrote:  "Mr.  Papadopoulos  (the  head  of  the 
Junta)  has  clearly  reconsidered  his  views 
at>out  a  regrouping  of  political  forces,  which 
would  eventually  produce  a  satisfactory 
alternative  to  the  present  regime.  He  now 
argues  that  the  constitution  cannot  be 
brought  fully  into  force,  and  normal  parlia- 
mentary democracy  allowed  to  function, 
until  the  Greeks  have  acquired  the  necessary 
political  maturity." 

"The  slowness  with  which  the  authorities 
are  completing  some  of  the  legal  formalities 
needed  to  make  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution operative,  suggests  that  Mr.  Papa- 
dopoiolos  is  trying  to  keep  all  his  options 
open.  About  a  quarter  of  the  constitution  Is 
still  not  even  theoretically  In  force,  includ- 
ing the  provision  for  the  creation  of  a  con- 
stitutional tribunal,  which  the  regime  con- 
siders essential  for  the  proper  functioning 
of  democracy.  Nor  has  the  prime  minister 
yet  fulfilled  his  pledge  to  introduce  a  law  to 
allow  the  regime  to  ease  or  tighten  martial 
law  as  it  thlnlcs  fit,  so  that  the  Greeks  can 
show  how  well  they  can  behave  under  condi- 
tions of  relative,  or  disciplined,  freedom.  All 
this  deliberate  slow  motion  Is  justified  by 
the  argument  that  the  Greeks  need  time  to 
acquire  enough  political  maturity  to  decide 
who  should  govern  them — although  last  Sep- 
tember they  were  apparently  sufficiently  ma- 
ture to  decide  in  a  plebiscite  how  they  should 
be  governed." 
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On  the  eve  of  the  NATO  Ministerial  meet- 
ing in  Washington,  last  April,  the  Junta 
feeling  the  weakness  of  its  position — both 
domestically  and  Internationally — announced 
a  series  of  supposed  "liberalization"  meas- 
ures, under  the  new  constitution.  These 
measures,  however,  would  be  applied  only 
after  appropriate  legislation  is  drafted  and 
promulgated.  According  to  Mr.  Papadopoulos. 
this  will  take  at  least  six  months.  But  he  did 
not  explain  how  these  two  constitutional 
freedoms  of  assembly  and  of  association  could 
be  reinstated  under  martial  law,  even  if  the 
legislation  required  to  make  them  operative 
were  to  l>e  enacted.  Thus,  the  aim  of  his 
move  Is  quite  transparent:  a  typical  gesture 
on  his  part  to  forestall  several  NATO  coun- 
tries' pressure  for  an  early  restoration  of 
democracy  in  Greece. 

Last  June's  outrageous  dismissal  by  the 
Junta  of  Michael  Stasinopoulos  as  head  of 
Greece's  highest  court,  after  he  defiantly  re- 
fused to  resign,  in  direct  violation  of  their 
own  "constitution,"  Is  jjerhaps  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  importance  the  Athens  dicta- 
torship attaches  to  this  much  publicized  and 
used  document  of  their  own  making.'^  This 
was  followed  by  the  mass  resignations  of  the 
senior  judges  of  the  Council  of  State  to  pro- 
test this  dismissal  of  their  Chief  Justice  and 
the  Interference  by  the  military  regime  with 
the  Independence  of  the  Judiciary,  and  was 
followed  by  the  predawn  arrests  and  banish- 
ment of  one  leading  judge  and  the  promi- 
nent lawyers  who  had  successfully  defended 
21  leading  judges  purged  in  1968. 

Finally,  let  us  turn  to  the  alleged  economic 
stability  which  the  Junta  pledged  to  bring 
to  Greece.  I  believe  that  as  a  result  of  the 
coup,  Greece  Is  far  more  likely  to  be  faced 
with  a  serious  economic  crisis.  Instead  of 
stable  growth. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  Greek  economy 
which  averaged  close  to  8^^^  a  year  in  the 
period  1960-66  was  reduced  to  at>out  half 
this  figure  In  1967.  when  good  crops  and  an 
Illusory  increase  in  services  offset  a  sharp 
fall  In  industrial  investment  leading  to  stag- 
nation in  manufacturing  output.  In  1968 
manufacturing  recovered  somewhat  but  low 
crops  held  the  growth  rate  to  about  4%.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  building  boom  had  already 
leveled  off  by  April  1967.  However,  the  col- 
lapse of  confidence  following  the  coup  led 
to  a  sharp  fall  in  business  investment  and 
consumer  purchasing.  Imports  into  Greece 
stopped  rising,  and  people  hoarded  money. 
The  reaction  of  the  Government  was  to  stim- 
ulate demand  and  buy  popularity.  A  massive 
give-away  took  place  when  all  farm  debts 
amounting  to  some  $280  million  to  the  U.S.- 
financed  Agricultural  Bank  were  written  off. 
This  not  only  penalized  farmers  who  had 
paid  their  debts  but  probably  convinced  all 
farmers,  who  constitute  some  45%  of  the 
total  population,  that  there  is  no  point  In 
paying  future  loans.  What  is  perhaps  worse 
is  that  the  immense  resources  distributed 
In  this  way  have  not  been  directed  towards 
raising  farm  productivity  and  bringing  about 
the  long  needed  structural  reform  of  Greek 
agriculture. 

Bank  credit  and  Government  spending 
programs  were  greatly  expanded.  The  money 
supply  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  20% 
in  1967,  and  although  the  growth  In  money 
has    decelerated    since,    it    has    not    been 


"On  this  issue  an  edltoritU  of  The  New 
York  Times  of  July  4,  1969,  under  the  head- 
ing "  'Justice'  in  Greece.  .  .  ."  had  this  to  say: 
"It  was  predictable  that  Greece's  ruling  colo- 
nels would  lash  out.  sooner  or  later,  at  any 
branch  of  the  country's  judiciary  that  re- 
fused to  come  to  heel.  The  abrupt  and 
clumsy  attempt  to  purge  the  nation's  high- 
est administrative  tribunal  In  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  Junta's  own  Constitution  of  1968 
has,  however,  shocked  even  stout  backers  of 
Colonel  Papadopoulos. . . ." 


matched  by  comparable  increases  in  output. 
The  recovery  of  consumer  demand  in  1968 
has  already  led  to  a  renewed  Import  growth 
and  some  presstue  on  prices.  Exports  barely 
rose  In  1968  and  tourist  earnings  declined 
for  the  second  year  in  a  row,  since  the  Junta 
took  over.  Another  mainstay,  emigrants'  re- 
mittances, are  stagnant.  The  result  is  a 
worsening  balance  of  payments  position. 
This  has  been  partly  shielded  by  drawings 
on  the  secret  gold  sovereign  reserve  and 
partly  by  a  number  of  short-term  loans  con- 
eluded  with  U.S.  and  European  banks  which 
are  reliably  reported  to  be  secured  by  the 
nation's  gold  and  hard  currency  reserves. 

In  the  past,  Greece's  basic  current  trade 
Imbalances  were  offset  by  rapidly  growing 
tourist,  emigrants'  and  shipping  remit- 
tances. These  were  increasingly  augmented 
by  capital  Infiow,  mainly  on  private  account 
from  abroad.  The  prospect  of  maintaining 
balance  of  payments  equilibrium  at  the 
present  exchange  rate,  and  with  free  im- 
ports, lay  in  a  hoped  for  rapid  rise  in  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  productivity.  Unfor- 
tunately, with  low  growth  rates  and  a  sharp 
fall  In  private  investments  the  outlook  is  for 
controls  and/or  devaluation,  including  re- 
scheduling of  all  recently  contracted  short- 
term  foreign  debt. 

FHirther  the  mammoth  spending  programs 
have  created  a  large  inflationary  potential 
which  could  lead  to  crisis  conditions  In  a 
short  time. 

A  confldential  12-page  report  prepared  in 
March  1968  on  Greece's  Economic  and  Fi- 
nancial Developments  by  the  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Trust  Company  of  New  York  states 
that: 

"The  regime  has,  however,  displayed  an 
increasing  number  of  signs  that  it  intends 
pursuing  a  1930-style  authoritarian  course. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  intensely  na- 
tionalistic, having  called  repeatedly  for  a 
regeneration  of  Greek  life.  On  the  other,  it 
has  taken  a  number  of  steps  designed  to  ap- 
peal to  the  lowest  socio-economic  groups: 
freezing  prices;  raising  some  Incomes:  and 
providing  working  girls  with  dowries.  All  this 
has  taken  place  against  a  background  of 
increasingly  restrictive  measures.  Neverthe- 
less, the  combination  has  thus  far  been  suc- 
cessful. Some  of  the  reforms  introduced  by 
the  Papadopoulos  government — especially 
those  relating  to  the  bureaucracy — have  l>een 
to  an  extent  necessary  and  desirable.  The 
constitution,  which  the  government  was 
supposed  to  introduce  in  response  to  pres- 
sures from  Western  Europe,  has  yet  to  be 
made  public.  However,  any  constitution 
which  the  drafters  might  develop  would  be 
meaningless  because  the  regime  does  not  in- 
tend that  there  be  any  return  to  democracy. 
"Since  the  coup,  Greek  economic  activity 
has  slowed  down;  GNP  growth  rate  is  of- 
ficially estimated  to  have  been  5%  in  1967 — 
and  privately  put  nearer  to  3% — compared 
virith  7.4%  in  1966.  Much  of  this  has  been  due 
to  a  slowdovim  in  investment,  especially  of 
the  private  sector.  However,  in  1967  the  trend 
toward  more  rapid  growth  of  industrial  than 
agricultural  production  was  reversed — ag- 
ricultural production  grew  faster  than  in- 
dustrial, largely  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  latter  In  1966.  Prices  have  been  stable  due 
to  a  price  freeze.  Wages,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  allowed  to  rise  rather  rapidly.  The 
over-all  government  budget  deficit  for  1968 
will  again  be  large — mostly  due  to  the  rising 
government  investment  budget." 

At  the  end  of  March  1969,  in  a  series  of 
speeches  to  merchants,  industrialists  and 
others,  Mr.  Papadopoulos  tried  to  undo  the 
damage  caused  to  the  economy  by  the  crip- 
pling uncertainly  over  the  regime's  inten- 
tions. He  was  not  particularly  successful.  He 
insisted  that  the  regime  had  achieved  the 
political  stability  needed  to  expand  economic 
activity.  But  his  claim  that  it  was  not  a 
dictatorship,  but  only  a  "jDarenthesis  .  .  .,  that 
was  necessary  to  put  things  straight,"  was 


contradicted  by  his  further  assertion  that 
"whether  you  like  It  or  not,  the  revolution 
is  a  reality  and  you  cannot  get  rtd  of  us." 

The  Government  made  numerous  appeals 
to  attract  foreign  capital.  Its  most  publicized 
achievement  for  political,  propaganda  and 
lobbying  reasons,  was  the  signing  of  a  lucra- 
tive contract  with  Litton  Industries  (a  few 
weeks  after  coming  to  power)  which  guar- 
antees the  latter  a  handsome  annual  fee  as 
well  as  a  commission  on  all  investments  it 
induces  to  come  to  Crete  and  the  Western 
Peloponnesus.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
Litton  withdrew  its  proposals  prior  to  the. 
coup,  due  to  overwhelming  parliamentary  op- 
position. To  date  Utton  has  produced  some 
studies  and  very  small  investments  coming 
mainly  from  the  Litton  group  companies.  It 
would  seem  that  even  their  corporate  name 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
doubts  of  those  who  might  have  put  their 
money  in  Greece.  That  Is  why,  according  to 
reliable  information,  both  the  Junta  and 
Litton,  at  this  very  moment,  are  mutually 
dissatisfied  with  each  other's  performance, 
and  the  contract  is  presently  being  renego- 
tiated. In  addition,  Litton  was  unhappy  when 
last  year  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  dis- 
closed that  it  had  laimched  an  inquiry  to 
determine  whether  Litton  has  engaged  in 
activities  which  require  it  to  register  as  a 
foreign  agent. 

Although  most  foreign  investors  found 
pre-Junta  Greece  a  favorable  spot  for  pri- 
vate enterprise,  a  difficulty  did  arise  In  the 
case  of  the  Esso-Pappas  reflnlng.  petro- 
chemical and  steel  complex.  This  contract 
was  strongly  criticized  by  the  Center  Union 
before  it  came  to  power  and  was  renego- 
tiated to  Greece's  advantage  while  they  were 
in  ixrwer.  Oddly  enough.  Pappas  has  since 
then  managed  to  avoid,  with  Junta  approval, 
most  of  the  less  profitable  investments  he 
was  supposed  to  undertake  and  he  has 
emerged  as  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
vocal  backers  of  the  Junta  In  the  U.S. 

Finally,  much  has  been  made  of  an  agree- 
ment of  the  Junta  with  Onassls  last  Novem- 
ber to  establish  a  new  refinery,  aluminum 
plant  and  tourist  investments  totaling  some 
$400  million  over  fifteen  years.  Specific  fea- 
tures, acccM^ing  to  reports  from  Athens,  in- 
clude his  right  to  supply  crude  oil,  in  this 
case  Russian,  shipped  in  his  own  tankers,  as 
well  as  guaranteed  employment  for  part  of 
his  tanker  fleet.  Further,  the  prospect  of  an- 
other aluminum  plant  is  far  from  an  un- 
mixed blessing.  There  is  no  cheap  power  left 
in  Greece.  Onassls  proposed  to  produce  high- 
cost  power  with  his  oil  in  his  own  thermal 
plants.  He  would  charge  himself  an  artifi- 
cally  low  power  rate  in  order  to  produce 
aluminum  and  would  force  all  other  Greek 
consumers  of  power  to  pay  a  much  higher 
rate  for  the  excess  power  he  would  produce. 
It  is  significant  that  the  Onassls  effort  to 
build  the  alumina-aluminum  plant  in  part- 
nership with  the  U.S.  Reynolds  Metals  Com- 
pany has  fallen  through  and  on  March  17. 
1969.  the  latter  announced  that  it  has  ended 
talks  with  Onassls. 

Alfred  Friendly  writes  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  5,  1969,  from  Athens: 

"The  battle  of  the  Greek  tycoons,  the 
former  brothers-in-law,  Aristotle  Onassls  and 
Stavros  Nlarchos,  over  which  one  will  operate 
the  proposed  new  $400  to  $500  million  in- 
vestment program  for  a  new  oil  refinery, 
aluminum  plants  and  several  tourist  projects 
raised  for  the  first  time  the  suspicion  of  cor- 
ruption with  the  Junta. 

"The  government's  off-again.  on-again, 
handling  of  the  intricate  affair  may  have  been 
merely  clumsy  or  shabby,  testifying  only  to 
its  administrative  incompetence.  But  on  its 
face,  the  Nlarchos  proposal,  which  was  ulti- 
mately rejected,  seemed  so  much  more  advan- 
tageous to  thejpountry  than  that  of  Onassls 
as  to  suggest  bad  faith  by  the  regime. 

"One  would  have  supposed  that,  once  the 
suspicion  arose,  the  government  would  have 
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taken  elaborate  ialna  to  demonstrate  clean 
hands.  After  allJ  one  of  the  Junta's  most 
loudly  proclaimed  Justifications  for  Its  coup 
two  years  ago  w«  the  promise  that  it  would 
end  the  notorious  corruption  of  previous  gov- 
emments.  If  It  Isjsubject  to  the  same  falling. 
It  loses  a  principal  excuse  for  Its  existence. 

"Suspected  of  ktlcky  fingers,  the  regime's 
logical  response  would  have  been  to  lay  out 
the  proposals  In  ietall,  argue  them  and  sup- 
ply a  complete  explanation  for  its  final 
choice.  Instead,  ajfter  a  few  weeks  of  pulling 
and  hauling,  th*  Junta  clamped  complete 
censorship  over  the  whole  matter.  Nothing 
more  may  be  printed  about  It  In  the  Greek 
press.  The  consequence  was  obvious;  what 
was  once  a  smoltjerlng  rumor  Is  now  a  wild- 
fire scandal." 

It  would  appeal  In  fact  that  the  scandal  of 
which  Mr.  Prlendly  writes  reached  such  di- 
mensions that  ev^  the  Junta  could  not  stick 
to  Its  agreement  with  Onassls.  As  a  result, 
on  May  20.  1969.  tbe  Junta  canceled  Its  agree- 
ment with  Onass^  to  build  a  large  new  oU 
refinery  In  Greecd  and  decided  to  Invite  In- 
ternational bids  far  the  rights. 

In  summary,  instead  of  bringing  about 
stable  economic  |  growth  the  Junta  has 
pre8ldeg_over  a  t*aglc  misuse  and  waste  of 
national  resource*.  In  an  attempt  to  buy 
acceptance  ard  iorne  semblance  of  legit- 
imacy. The  resuljting  "gold  rush"  to  ex- 
tract favorable  coticesslons  from  the  Athens 
Colonels  In  reti«-n  for  supporting  their 
dictatorship  has  resulted  In  the  sacrifice  of 
Important  Greek  aconomlc  resources  and  In- 
terests which  no  parliamentary  government 
could  have  undertaken  and  remain  In  office. 
The  political  a4omaly  of  a  new  poat-war 
dictatorship  in  prfesent  day  non-communist 
Europe  has  led  toja  suspension  of  some  $55 
million  of  European  Investment  Bank  loans 
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In  doubt.  As  Greec 
negotiator  John 
Governor  of  the  C^ 
Bank  of  Greece  me 
of  Greece  with  tt 
mutually  agreed. 


to  Greece  under  the  Treaty  of  Association 
with  the  Common  Market.  The  long-run  fu- 
ture of  Greece's  association  with  the  Com- 
|rst  of  its  kind,  is  In  fact 
e's  chief  Common  Market 
|Bzmatzoglu.  then  Deputy 
itral  Bank,  said  In  a  1966 
sage,  the  economic  union 
it  EEC  was  based  on  the 
aaslc  objective  of  an  ulti- 
mate political  unlin  of  Greece  with  Its  Eu- 
ropean partners. 

Since  then   the  JGovemor  of  the   Central 
Bank.  Professor  X.  polotas.  an  International- 
ly respected  central  banker,  and  the  equally 
prominent  Prof essi  J.  Pezmatzoglu  have  re- 
signed  In  protest  lover  the  Junta   and   Its 
policies.  In  fact,  t^e  great  bulk  of  Greece's 
trained   professionals   have  refused   to   par- 
ticipate In  the  Goiemment.  a  phenomenon 
which  has  sertouslfr  hindered  efforts  at  ra- 
tional economic  policy  formulation  and  Im- 
plementation. Last  year,  during  a  Congres- 
sional investigation  conducted  by  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  iiternatlonal  Finance,  on 
the  proposed  first  World  Bank  loan  to  Greece, 
Its  Influential  Chalijnan.  Congressman  Henry 
S.    Reusa   of    Wiscdnsln.    criticized   strongly 
the  World  Bank  and  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration for  the  proiosed  loan.  He  even  criti- 
cized   some    of    this    new    so-called    "non- 
corrupt "    leadership)    of    Greece's    economy 
when  he  Identified  the  new  Deputy  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  Greece,  a  Mr.  Constantino  A 
Thanoe.   as  having  I  plagiarized  his   doctoral 
dissertation  and  otl^er  works  and  whose  pro- 
poeed    appolntmentj  to   the   faculty   of    the 
University  of  Athen^,  in  1963.  was  vetoed  be- 
cause of  these  affairs.  Reuss  also  questioned 
whether    Greece,    governed    by   such    people 
and  under  these  conditions,  could  be  con- 
sidered creditworthy  for  International  public 
lending.  ]  *^ 

I  believe  that  It  is 'imperative  for  the  Nixon 
Administration,  whl^h  is  in  the  advantageous 
position  of  having  to  responsibility  for  the 
events  and  policies  pf  the  last  few  years  to 
conduct  a  basic  an^  urgent  review  of  U  3 
poUcy  towards  Orfeca  on  the  following 
grounds:  " 

A.  The  assumption  that  the  current  mlU- 


tary   regime   In   Athens   has   or  can   bring 
stability  Is  incorrect. 

B.  The  Junta  has  greatly  weakened  Greece's 
military  capability  and  political  ability  to 
fulfill  its  NATO  commitments. 

C.  The  situation  in  Greece  Is  potentially 
dangerous.  If  present  policies  are  continued, 
a  new  Vietnam  could  result.' 

D.  The  widespread  belief  in  Europe  that 
the  U.S.  Is  responsible  for  the  coup  and  for 
keeping  the  Colonels  in  power  Is  seriously 
damaging  to  America's  position  In   Ehirope. 

E.  The  existence  of  a  military  dictatorship 
In  Greece  is  morally  and  politically  repug- 
nant especially  to  the  extent  that  It  appears 
that  the  United  States  Is  supporting  this 
reginie. 

In  considering  U.S.  policy  towards  Greece 
I  would  like  here  to  make  several  points 
directed  primarily  to  American  conserva- 
tives. It  has  been  a  tragedy  that  many  Amer- 
ican opinions  and  actions  concerning 
Greece  have  been  viewed  as  a  political  issue 
between  conservatives  and  liberals.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  opposition  to  the  Greek  Junta 
by  many  prominent  American  liberals,  all 
too  many  American  conservatives  have  not 
realized  the  true  nature  and  Intent  of  the 
current  Greek  regime.  While  Greek  political 
liberals  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  coup, 
as  many  Greek  conservatives  with  well- 
known  antl-communlst  credentials  have 
been  suppressed,  Imprisoned,  and  driven  into 
exile  by  the  Junta  In  fact,  many  of  the 
most  severe  critics  of  the  coup  and  the  cur- 
rent regime  could  be  described  as  conserva- 
tives. 

In  the  light  of  the  Athens  Colonels'  past 
and  continued  repression  of  antl-communlst 
Greek  conservatives  and  the  often-forgotten 
fact  that  the  Colonels  seized  power  from  a 
conservative  government,  I  would  ask  some 
American  conservatives  who  have  either 
largely  remained  neutral  or  have  supported 
the  current  Greek  regime  to  reconsider  their 
positions.  For  the  situation  In  Greece  can- 
not be  described  or  understood  along  Amer- 
ican political  lines.  In  this  case  both  Ameri- 
can liberals  and  conservatives,  perhaps  for 
different  but  compatible  reasons,  should  op- 
pose the  authoritarian  dictatorship  Imposed 
on  the  people  of  Greece  by  a  small  group  of 
,  colonels  In  Athens. 

Thus,  In  reviewing  U.S.  jwUcy  towards 
Greece  I  would  suggest  that  the  following 
specific  changes  in  the  {rallcles  Inherited  by 
the  Nixon  Administration  would  be  both  In 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Greek  people: 

1.  A  clear-cut  pubic  condemnation  of  the 
Greek  Junta  by  the  new  administration  and 
real  efforts  of  dlsassociatlon  from  the  John- 
son Administration  policies,  attitudes  and 
methods  used  In  dealing  with  Greece. 

2.  Delay  the  appointment  or  appoint,  but 
do  not  dispatch,  to  Athens  a  new  U.S.  Am- 
bassador and  make  clear  to  the  Junta  and  the  -^ 
NATO   Allies   the   real   reasons   for  such    a 
delay. 

3.  Terminate  Immediately  and  completely 
all  U.S.  military  aid  to  the  Athens  regime 
and  reverse  the  disastrous  decision  taken  on 
October  21,  1968,  during  the  last  days  of 
the  previous  Administration,  to  resume 
delivery  of  major  U.S.  military  equipment  to 
the  Athens  Colonels.  Such  a  decision,  under 


•  In  this  connection  three  very  Interesting 
articles  from  Athens,  by  the  well-informed 
and  nationally  S3mdlcated  colunuilsts  Row- 
land Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  June  19, 
1969  ("Greece  Facing  Grim  Alternatives: 
Salazar-Type  Rule  or  Bloody  Revolt"),  of 
June  23.  1969  (  "U.S.  Action  Against  Greek 
Jxrnta  Is  Prevented  by  Military  Needs"), 
and  of  June  26.  1969  ("Nature  of  Greek 
Junta  Underscored  by  Arrest  of  Distinguished 
General" — this  article  details  the  ordeal  of 
two  Greek  officers  with  antl-communlst  cre- 
dentials. General  George  Koimianakos  and 
Admiral  Athanasloe  Spanides). 


those  circumstances,  gave  In  effect  official 
public  U.S.  government  approval  to  the 
Athens  military  dictatorship. 

With  the  U.S.  presidential  elections  only 
two  weeks  away,  the  Congress  adjourned,  and 
three  weeks  after  a  rigged  "referendum," 
conducted  by  the  Greek  Junta  under  martial 
law,  the  Johnson  Administration  felt  that  it 
was  safe  and  advisable  to  go  ahead  with  a 
decision  that  was  strongly  debated  and 
shelved  repeatedly  by  the  same  Administra- 
tion In  the  past. 

4.  Take  the  initiative  for  Joint  NATO 
action  against  the  Junta  by  exercising  maxi- 
mum diplomatic,  economic  and  military  aid 
pressure,  on  a  well-coordinated  basis,  in  be- 
half of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  Such  an  Ameri- 
can Initiative  will  take  options  away  from 
Moscow  policy-makers  and  will  build  up 
U.S.  influence  In  NATO  and  among  the 
European  liberals.  Intellectuals  and  youth. 
Such  a  U.S.  Initiative  would  have  worldwide 
favorable  repercussions  and  Washington  will 
be  In  a  better  position  to  exploit  existing 
turmoil  among  Moscow's  Eastern  European 
communist  satellites,  non-satellites  and  the 
conununlst  parties  In  non-communist 
Europe. 

5.  Give  full  U.S.  support  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Common  Market  and  the  Council  of 
Europe  to  Isolate  morally,  politically  and 
economically  the  Athens  Colonels. 

6.  Find  other  appropriate  ways  and  means 
to  support  actively  and  effectively  all  anti- 
Junta,  antl-communlst  elements  who  repre- 
sent the  vast  majority  of  the  Greek  people. 

7.  Strong  efforts  should  be  made  to  dispel 
the  belief  of  U.S.  involvement  and  support  of 
the  Greek  Junta  In  Greece  and  the  rest  of 
Europe,  Including  the  use  of  the  Voice  of 
America.  Such  efforts  are  essential  to  fore- 
stall violent  antl-Amerlcan  backlash  in 
Greece,  which  otherwise  Is  a  virtual  cer- 
tainty. 

8.  As  a  last  resort,  taking  up  a  line  already 
gaming  ground  In  NATO,  particularly  in 
Denmark,  Norway,  The  Netherlands  and  Italy, 
and  moving  to  expel  Greece  from  the  Alliance. 

In  evaluating  the  merits  of  the  above  eight 
basic  recommendations  It  is  important  to  un- 
derstand the  following  points:- 

A.  All  the  above  peaceful  measures  are 
sufficient  if  used  effectively,  in  my  opinion,  to 
overthrow  the  Greek  dictatorship  without 
bloodshed,  and  without  risking  American 
lives,  as  you  do  In  Vietnam  today,  or  you 
did  In  Korea,  Lebanon  and  In  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  Nixon  Administration  must 
have  learned  some  very  valuable  lessons  re- 
cently with  the  events  In  Pakistan,  the  crisis 
In  Peru  and  the  negotiations  over  the  Spanish 
bases.  These  events  proved  the  grave  risks 
Inherent  in  dealing  with  anti-communist 
military  dictatorships  and  should  help  dispel 
the  myth  that  such  regimes  serve  effectively 
the  U.S.  Interests. 

B.  If  the  Junta  is  overthrown  by  these 
peaceful  measures  proposed  to  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, Washington  will  be  in  a  much 
better  position  to  deal  also  with  the  Middle 
East  crisis,  having  the  full  support  and  co- 
operation of  the  liberated  (with  American 
support)  Greek  people,  and  the  U.S.  and 
NATO  bases  presently  in  Greece  will  not  any 
longer  be  surrounded,  as  Is  the  case  today, 
by  an  Increasingly  hostUe  population,  which 
makes  their  value  presently.  In  the  case  of 
emergency,   at  least  doubtful. 

C.  More  than  100,000  hard-core  Greek  com- 
munists live  m  various  parts  of  the  Eastern 
European  communist  world,  including  the 
thousands  of  young  children  abducted  by 
the  retreating  Greek  commxmist  guerrilla 
forces  in  1949.  These  children  are  now  com- 
pletely trained  militarily  and  Indoctrinated. 
Greece  has  very  extended  and  rugged  moun- 
tain frontiers  with  her  northern  communist 
neighbors.  These  facts  may  represent,  at  a 
given  moment,  an  ace  in  the  hands  of  Mos- 
cow and  Peking. 

D.  Greece's  unique  geographical  position 
places  her  athwart  tbe  crossroads  of  Europe, 
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Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa.  The  Mid- 
dle East  and  Africa  are  two  areas  where  the 
Greeks  for  centuries  have  maintained  the 
closest  ties  and  Interests.  On  the  northern 
borders  of  Greece  \b  a  kaleidoscope  of  three 
different  kinds  of  communism:  the  Peking 
style  in  Albania  (where  more  than  2,000 
Chinese  advisors  are  stationed  In  this  first 
Chinese  beachhead  In  Europe) ,  the  Moscow 
style  in  Bulgaria,  and  the  Tito  style  In  Yugo- 
slavia. This  fact  Itself  makes  Greece  a  very 
good  western  "window,"  an  Ideal  listening 
and  Influence  post  for  the  Southeastern 
European  area.  But  It  also  makes  Greece  far 
more  exposed  to  external  communist  and 
Slavic-chauvinistic  pressures  now  gre&Uy 
complicated  by  the  current  Slno-Sovlet  con- 
frontation. 

E.  The  U.S.  record  over  the  last  decade 
clearly  shows  a  very  benign  attitude  toward 
right-wing  military  coups  while  registering 
great  alarm  over  left-wing  ones.  The  so- 
called  Schwartz  doctrine  (former  State  De- 
partment policy  planner  and,  at  present,  top 
Pentagon  authority  on  International  security 
affairs)  makes  clear  the  U.S.  will  not  interfere 
with  extra-constitutional,  totalitarian  rule 
by  antl-communlst  governments.  This  double 
standard  Justified  accusations  all  over  the 
world  and,  naturally,  Greece. 

We  were  all  dismayed  at  the  ruthless 
crushing  with  Soviet  military  power  of  the 
modest  liberal  reforms  which  were  taking 
place  in  Czechoslovakia.  No  satellite  could 
be  allowed  to  sway  that  far  from  orthodoxy 
and  control  In  the  minds  of  Warsaw  Pact 
hard  liners.  Moscow  paid  a  heavy  price  in 
terms  of  world  condemnation  and  the  dis- 
crediting of  hard-core  Czech  communists. 
To  many,  the  parallel  of  the  U.S.  position 
m  Greece  Is  disquieting.  And  Moscow's  dip- 
lomats and  propagandists  are  counterattack- 
ing criticism  aimed  at  their  Czechoslovaklan 
action  by  pointing  to  the  U.S.  role  In  Greece 
since  April  1967.  For  the  coup  against  the 
prospect  of  a  liberal  but  pro-NATO  govern- 
ment was  carried  out  by  people  closely  con- 
nected with  the  U.S.  military,  Intelligence 
and  financial  complex,  with  U.S.  weapons 
and  using  a  top-secret  emergency  NATO 
plan.  All  In  the  name  of  antl-communlsm, 
the  preservation  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Greece 
in  the  Western  Alliance  and  protecting  the 
Monarchy — which  the  Junta  forced  Into  exile 
eight  months  later.  Moscow  intervened  with 
Soviet  troops  to  crush  what  she  considered 
dangerous  Czechoslovak  liberalization  tend- 
encies. 

While  I  do  not  believe  that  the  use  of 
U.S.  troops  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the 
Greek  people  was,  or  is,  necessary.  It  Is  a 
tragedy  that  the  Johnson  Administration 
played  the  role  of  Pontius  Pllatus  while 
U.S. -supplied  tanks  were  used  to  crush 
Greek  democracy  even  though  ample  warn- 
ings about  the  Impending  coup  existed.  That 
the  Johnson  Administration,  on  many  occa- 
sions, has  given  the  impression  of  support- 
ing the  dictatorship  of  the  Athens  Colonels, 
is  doubly  disquieting,  considering  that  the 
freedom  of  the  Greek  people  was  guaranteed 
by  NATO  which  Greece  freely  Joined  as  a 
free  nation  in  1952. 

In  the  process  the  U.S.'s  best  friends  were 
systematically  destroyed.  In  the  end  the 
Greeks  will  force  their  oppressors  out  of 
power.  The  process  could  be  bloody  and 
might  well  Involve  the  U.S.  in  another  Viet- 
nam-type situation.  It  Is,  therefore,  legiti- 
mate to  ask  why  long-term  U.S.  Interests 
are  being  sacrificed  In  Greece  for  the  sake 
of  an  ephemeral  appearance  of  security  and 
stability  and  whether  it  Is  wise  to  continue 
along  this  road  to  disaster  much  longer. 

|Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  21,  1969] 

A  Greek  in  Exn.E  Looks  at  the  Colonels 

(By  Ellas  P.  Demetracopoulos) 

U.S.    foreign   policy   In   Greece   has   been 

based   on   the   hypothesis   that   the   present 

dictatorial    regime    provides    sufficient    sta- 


bility— military,  political  and  economic — to 
satisfy  America's  strategic  interests  in  the 
area.  In  my  opinion  the  premise  that  tbe 
Junta  has  brought  stability  to  Greece  is  false. 

The  Greek  armed  forces  today  are  far  less 
effective  than  they  were  before  tbe  coup. 
They  are  mainly  an  internal  security  force 
in  which  the  Junta-controlled  elements  watch 
not  only  potential  civilian  opponents  but 
also  the  very  real  latent  opposition  in  the 
armed  forces  themselves.  To  this  effect  the 
ccDtlnulng  purges  of  tbe  best  officers  Is  a 
very  Interesting  indicator. 

The  Junta  has  systematically  removed  from 
the  armed  forces  an  alarming  number  of  the 
officers  they  consider  unreliable.  These  hun- 
dreds of  officers  are  trained  at  enormous  U.S. 
exptense.  That  Is  why  the  combat  effective- 
ness of  the  Greek  armed  forces  In  time  of 
full  mobilization  of  the  reserves  should  be 
an  agonizingly  open  question-mark  for  the 
NATO  planners.  In  fact,  such  mobilization 
would  lead  to  the  speedy  overthrow  of  the 
Junta.  This  also  explains  why  really  the 
Junta  thought  It  wise  to  "defuse"  the  Cyprus 
crisis  In  November  1967. 

A  QUESTION  OP  STABILITT 

The  U.S.  and  NATO  bases  plus  the  Amer- 
ican listening  posts  and  propaganda  machin- 
ery operating  on  Greek  territory  are  impor- 
tant. Yet  In  view  of  the  climate  In  which 
they  exist  today  It  Is  a  real  question  how 
much  long-range  strategy  In  the  area  can 
be  built  around  them.  Measuring  fwlltlcal 
stability  is  not  easy  when  there  is  martial 
law  and  press  censorship,  when  no  opposition 
is  permitted,  and  when  violence,  although 
on  the  Increase,  Is  still  sporadic.  The  Junta 
alleges  that  It  stepped  in  to  save  the  country 
from  tbe  danger  of  communism — yet  even 
Greek  conservative  leaders  emphasize  the  fact 
that  tbe  danger  of  communism  was  non- 
existent in  Greece.  The  Junta  overthrew  a 
conservative  government. 

In  this  connection,  it  must  always  be  re- 
membered that  Greece  fought  successfully 
a  Communist  aggression  at  tbe  peak  of  the 
"Cold  War"  under  a  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. The  Junta  has  persecuted  the  leaders 
of  Greece's  major  political  groupings.  I.e., 
the  conservatives,  the  royalists,  the  Center 
Union,  the  left  and  the  extreme  left.  It  has 
resorted  to  systematic  torture  of  opponents 
and  has  been  publicly  condemned  by  lead- 
ers of  the  British,  Danish.  Swedish,  Nor- 
wegian, Dutch  and  ItaUan  Governments, 
among  others. 

Since  1947,  America  has  played  a  decisive 
role  In  Greece.  In  this  respect.  It  is  significant 
to  remember  that  in  non-Communist  Europe 
the  widespread  beUef  that  Washington  was 
Involved,  either  by  commission  or  omission, 
in  the  April  21,  1967,  coup  and  that  she  is 
responsible  for  keeping  the  Athens  colonels 
In  power  two  years  later,  has  done  much  to 
undermine  basic  U.S.  positions  and  Interests 
In  this  vital  area.  This  point  Is  supported 
by  the  publisher  of  the  most  Infiuentlal  con- 
servative Greek  newspapers  (until  tbe  Junta 
seized  p>ower  and  she  bravely  refused  to  pub- 
lish them  under  censorship),  Mrs.  Helen 
Vlacbou-Loimdras.  now  In  exile  In  London. 

Last  Oct.  17  she  said  of  the  Greek  regime: 
"So  the  moment  of  truth  is  approaching,  and 
the  first  brand-new  European  dictatorship 
since  the  war  is  about  to  emerge,  born  of  tbe 
Pentagon  by  the  CIA,  reared  by  NATO,  sur- 
rounded by  doting  businessmen.  It  Is  no  use 
criticizing  the  Americans,  divided  as  they  are 
between  those  who  would  like  to  chase  the 
Junta  but  cannot  do  it,  and  those  who  can, 
and  will  not." 

RIGGED      referendum 

In  a  futile  attempt  to  Improve  Its  interna- 
tional image,  to  buy  desperately  needed  time 
and  to  overcome  the  stubborn  refusal  of 
Greeks  of  prestige  and  ability  to  work  for  the 
regime,  the  Junta  carried  out  a  referendum 
on  a  new  constitution  In  September  1968, 
which  makes  the  armed  forces  the  guardian 
of  the  status  quo  In  Greece.  The  referendum 


gave  a  Soviet-style  vote  of  92.2%  and  was  car- 
ried out  under  conditions  of  martial  law.  Tbe 
really  free  sentiments  of  the  Greeks  became 
manifest  a  few  weeks  later  when  more  than 
300,000  people  in  Athens  spontaneously  dem- 
onstrated against  the  regime  and  for  democ- 
racy on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  for  George 
Papandreou,  tbe  last  elected  prime  minister. 

On  tbe  eve  of  the  NATO  ministerial  meet- 
ing in  Washington  earlier  thU  month  tbe 
Junta,  feeling  tbe  weakness  of  its  domestic 
and  international  position,  announced  a 
series  of  "liberalization"  measiires  under  tbe 
new  constitution.  These  measures,  however, 
would  be  applied  only  after  appropriate  leg- 
islation Is  drafted  and  promulgated.  The 
aims  of  such  a  move  are  quite  transparent: 
To  forestall  several  NATO  countries'  pressure 
for  an  early  restoration  of  democracy  In 
Greece. 

Political  stability  can  be  said  to  exist  as 
long  as  we  recognize  that  it  is  achieved  at  tbe 
point  of  U.S. -supplied  guns  and  In  the  face  of 
the  passive  and  growing  opposition  of  the 
vast  majority  of  tbe  Greeks.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  argued  that  tbe  regime  has  been  good  for 
business  and  that  on  the  economic  front 
Greece  can  now  move  forward. 

A  privately  circulated  12-page  report  pre- 
pared a  year  ago  by  a  New  York  bank  states: 

"Since  the  coup,  Greek  economic  activity 
has  slowed  down;  GNP  growth  rate  Is  offi- 
cially estimated  to  have  been  5*;^^  in  1967 — 
and  privately  put  nearer  to  3% — compared 
with  7.47c  in  1966.  Much  of  this  has  been 
due  to  a  slowdown  in  Investment,  especially 
of  the  private  sector.  However,  in  1967  tbe 
trend  toward  more  rapid  growth  of  industrial 
than  agricultural  production  was  reversed — 
agricultural  production  grew  faster  than  in- 
dustrial, largely  due  to  tbe  rapid  growth  of 
the  latter  in  1966.  Prices  have  been  stable 
due  to  a  price  freeze.  Wages,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  have  been  allowed  to  rise  rather  rapid- 
ly. The  overall  government  budget  deficit  for 
1968  will  again  be  large — mostly  due  to  the 
rising   government   Investment   budget." 

At  the  end  of  last  month,  the  Junta  tried 
In  a  series  of  speeches  to  undo  the  damage 
caused  to  tbe  economy  by  crippling  un- 
certainty over  tbe  regime's  intentions.  The 
government  made  numerous  appeals  to  at- 
tract foreign  capital. 

The  Junta's  most  publicized  achievement 
for  political,  propaganda  and  lobbying  rea- 
sons was  the  signing  of  a  lucrative  contract 
with  Litton  Industries,  a  few  weeks  after 
coming  to  power.  To  date  Litton  has  pro- 
duced some  studies  and  very  small -sized  in- 
vestments coming  exclusively  from  the  Litton 
group  companies.  That's  why  both  the  Junta 
and  Litton,  at  this  very  moment,  are  mu- 
tually dissatisfied  with  each  other's  perform- 
ance. 

The  political  anomaly  of  a  banana  republic 
dictatorship  in  present  day  non-Communist 
Europe  has  led  to  a  suspension  of  some  $55 
million  of  European  Bank  loans  to  Greece 
under  the  Treaty  of  Association  with  the 
Common  Market.  The  long  run  future  of 
Greece's  association  with  the  Common  Mar- 
ket is  in  doubt.  The  governor  and  deputy 
governor  of  tbe  Greek  central  bank  have  re- 
signed In  protest  over  the  Junta's  policies. 

REVIEW    THE    TT.S.     POSITION? 

My  belief  Is  that  there  are  serious  grounds 
for  being  disturbed  by  U.S.  policy  toward 
Greece — grounds  that  make  mandatory  a 
basic  and  urgent  review  of  the  U.S.  position 
by  tbe  Nixon  Administration,  which  is  In 
the  advantageous  position  of  having  no  re- 
sponsibility lor  the  events  and  policies  of 
the  last  few  years.  Time  is  running  out  on 
the  Greek  Issue  faster  than  most  officials  In 
Washington  seem  to  realize. 

In  tbe  present  Greek  process  the  U.S.'s  best 
friends  are  systematically  destroyed.  The 
Johnson  Administration,  on  many  occasions, 
gave  rise  to  the  belief  it  was  supporting  the 
Junta.  In  the  end  the  Greeks  will  force  their 
oppressors  out  of  power.  The  process  could  be 
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bloody  and  might  j  well  Inrcdve  the  U.S.  in 
another  Vletnam-tfpe  situation.  It  ta.  there- 
fore, legitimate  to  ask  why  long-term  U^. 
Interesta  are  being  sacrlflced  In  Greece  for 
the  sake  of  an  ephemeral  seciirlty  and  sta- 
bility and  whethet  it  is  wise  to  continue 
along  this  road  mu(^  longer. 


SENATOR  COTTON'S  REASONS  FOR 
SUPPORTING  THE  ABM 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  released  for  publication  a  report  to  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  stating  my 
position  on  the  ABM  and  my  reasons. 
My  newsletters  aiie  limited  to  1  Vz  pages. 
Brevity  results  irt  some  oversimplifica- 
tion. Rather  than  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate,  after  a  long  and  repetitious  de- 
bate, to  ..mplify  niy  views,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  thai;  my  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follons.; 

Prolongwi-  debate  over  the  antlballlstlc 
missile  (ABM)  ba3  kept  the  Senate  at  a 
standstill.  Now  that  every  detail  of  this  sub- 
ject has  been  dlscuBsed  and  redlscussed  and 
we  are  about  to  voue,  I  can  review  It  with 
you. 

My  reasons  for  supporting  ABM  can  be 
simply  stated: 

Already  we  have  expended  over  three  bil- 
lion In  research  X4>  develop  this  defense 
against  nuclear  attack.  We  csint  know 
whether  the  ABM  will  work  until  we  actually 
assemble  It.  At  leaft  two  are  required  to 
permit  the  Lnterplajl  of  radar  and  other  de- 
vices. It  will  take  fl*e  years  to  Install  them, 
and  It's  time  we  stavted. 

There  may  be  na  way  to  destroy  every 
nuclear  missile  In  a  massive  attack.  How- 
ever. I  refuse  to  believe  that  a  nation  that 
can  put  two  men  oii  the  moon  can't  devise 
some  S3rstem  capabi;  of  saving  many  lives 
and,  by  preserving  our  capacity  to  strike 
back,  make  the  enen  y  think  twice  before  he 
launches  a  nuclear  DflTenslve.  Perhaps  ABM 
won't  work,  but  the  (Soviets  think  It  will  and 
have  Installed  sixty,  improving  them  as  they 
go  along.  Ifs  time  vre  put  oiu^  to  the  test. 
A  batch  of  blueprtnti  Is  no  defense. 

Now  for  some  of  the  doubts  that  are 
agitating  so  many  p«opIe. 

Win  the  ABM  provijke  the  Soviets  and  dim 
the  prospects  for  an  arms  agreement?  This 
seems  to  worry  everjone  except  the  Soviets. 
Koeygln  at  his  London  press  conference  ex- 
pUclty  rejected  the  Idea  that  the  deployment 
of  a  defensive  missile  system  heats  up  the 
arms  race.  The  ABM  ^  as  purely  defensive  as 
a  bomb  shelter.  It  Is  pot  pointed  at,  nor  can 
It  hurt  any  other  nallon. 

Are  we  launching  a  program  that  will  sink 
billions  In  a  system  that  may  not  work  or 
may  not  be  needed?  ft  Is  proposed  to  devote 
two  billion  over  the  next  five  years  to  re- 
search and  development.  So  far  as  I  know, 
not  a  single  Senator  opposes  this.  The  only 
question  Is  whether  we  spend  another  two 
billion  over  the  sam!  period  to  Install  two 
ABMs.  This  means  less  than  two  dollars 
apiece  a  year  for  eiich  Inhabitant  of  the 
US.— a  low  price  foi'  Insurance.  And  even 
this  amount  can  be  stopped  at  any  point 
tf  ABM  proves  Ineffective  or  if  a  nuclear 
arms  agreement  mafcsa  it  unnecessary.  This 
bill  does  not  commit  us  to  spend  one  addi- 
tional cent  toward  ths  twelve  ABMs  contem- 
plated for  a  complet(   Safeguard  System. 

Should  the  Senate  adopt  a  compromise? 
The  answer  to  that  is  that  the  President's 
proposal  Is  emphatlcfilly  a  compromise.  He 
refrains  from  starting  a  Fractional  Orbital 
Bombardment  Systei^  (FOBS),  though  the 
Soviets  have  one.  H^  refrains  from  adding 


new  missiles,  though  the  Soviets  are  produc- 
ing the  devastating  35-megaton  SS-9.  He  re- 
frains from  Increasing  our  Polarls-Poseldon 
submarine  fleet,  though  the  Soviets  are  add- 
ing to  theirs  and  may  have  already  passed  us. 
He  says.  "I  am  recommending  a  minimum 
program  essential  for  security." 

Personally.  I  vote  for  this  minimal  protec- 
tion because  I  do  not  want,  at  this  time,  to 
raise  any  roadblock  against  the  President's 
cherished  hope  for  arms  limitation.  I  do  so 
with  misgivings.  It  Is  doubtful  that  the 
Soviets  will  limit  their  armaments  while 
threatened  by  a  huge  and  hostile  China.  We 
want  no  race  In  missiles  and  megatons,  but  I 
would  build  and  deploy  more  Poseidon  sub- 
marines to  make  a  flrst-strlke  knockout  more 
difficult. 

After  all.  If  a  nuclear  conflict  Is  to  be 
averted.  It  will  be  because  both  sides  have  all 
the  horrible  weapons  In  their  arsenal  so  that 
neither  dflres  resort  to  them.  Even  Hitler  did 
not  resort  to  gas  or  gerni  warfare  because  the 
Allies  were  equipped  to  respond.  But  we 
needn't  look  at  Hitler  or  the  Soviets  or  the 
Chinese  to  see  why  the  hope  of  the  world  lies 
In  a  checkmate.  We  dropped  the  atom  bomb 
on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  killing  100,000 
people.  Including  women  and  children. 
Though  It  shortened  the  war.  I  believe  most 
Americans  now  regret  It.  But  have  you  ever 
stopped  to  think  whether  we  would  have 
dropped  those  bombs  If  the  Japanese  could 
have  retaliated?  I  think  not! 

To  sum  up,  I  am  voting  for  the  ABM  be- 
cause I  agree  with  Dr.  McMillan.  UCLA  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  who  said  to  the  Senate 
Committee: 

"I  beUeve  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  with  their  down-to-earth 
common  sense  are  having  as  great  a  difficulty 
as  I  am  In  swallowing  the  sophisticated  argu- 
ments that  conclude  It  Is  somehow  bad  to 
defend  ourselves." 


EQUAL    EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  to- 
day received  a  letter  from  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  Elmer 
Staats,  in  which  he  responds  to  an  In- 
quiry I  posed  last  month  relative  to  the 
legality  of  the  so-called  revised  Phila- 
delphia plan  affecting  Government  con- 
tractors. 

Under  the  revised  plan,  contractors  In 
order  to  qualify  as  bidders  would  have 
had  to  agree  in  advance  to  hire  a  certain 
specified  "range"  of  minority  employees. 

Mr.  President,  I  seriously  questioned 
the  legality  of  this  under  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  Section  703(j)  specifically 
prohibits  the  setting  up  of  any  kind  of 
preferential  treatment  because  of  race, 
color,  national  origin,  and  so  forth.  I 
have  said  all  along  that  I  am  for  equal 
employment  opportunity,  but  equal 
treatment  must  be  that — equal.  Some 
may  not  be  treated  "more  equally"  than 
others  under  the  law. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  Comptroller 
General  has  ruled  in  favor  of  all  workers' 
rights  in  holding  the  plan  illegal.  He  has 
said,  in  his  decision  which  I  shall  have 
placed  in  the  Record,  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  specific  court  rulings  to  the  con- 
trary, or  additional  statutes  that  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  is  in  conflict  with 
the  OPCC  regulations  and  the  Philadel- 
phia plan  revised. 

Undoubtedly  there  will  be  those  who 
misinterpret  this  matter — just  as  some 
of  my  colleagues  have  said  the  law,  the 


1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  does  not  apply- 
to  them  I  must  issue  the  reminder  that 
if  this  Is  to  be  a  nation  of  laws  and  not 
of  men,  we  must  abide  by  the  law  and 
this  law  was  supposedly  passed  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  every  man,  not  just 
those  of  one  color. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General,  along  with  the  full  text  of  his 
decision,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comptroller  General 

OF   TUB    tjNITSD    STATSS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  5. 1969. 
Hon.  Paul  Fannin, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Fannin:  With  reference  to 
your  lertter  of  July  1.  1969,  concerning  an 
order  Issued  June  37.  1969.  to  the  heads  ckf 
all  agencies  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Wage  and  Labor  Standards,  Department  of 
Labor,  announcing  a  RevUed  Philadelphia 
Plan  to  Implement  the  provisions  of  Execu- 
tive Order  11246,  there  Is  enclosed  a  copy  of 
our  decision  of  today,  B-16302e,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

In  the  event  the  attached  decision  Is  not 
considered  dispositive  of  your  Interest  In  the 
matter,  we  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any 
further  questions  you  may  have  concerning 
the  subject. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ki.mm  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

COUPTROILER       GENESAI.       OF       TBM 

United  States, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  5, 1969. 
The  Honorable  the  Secretast  of  Labor. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  refer  to  an  order 
Issued  June  27.  1969,  to  the  heads  of  all 
agencies  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Wage 
and  Labor  Standards.  Department  of  Labor. 
The  order  announced  a  revised  Philadelphia 
Plan  (effective  July  18,  1969)  to  Implement 
the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  11246  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  Issued  pursuant 
thereto  which  require  a  program  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  by  contractors  and 
subcontractors  on  both  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  construction  projects. 

Questions  have  been  submitted  to  our  Of- 
fice by  members  of  Congress,  both  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  revised  Philadelphia  Plan 
and  the  legal  validity  of  Executive  Order 
11246  and  of  various  Implementing  regula- 
tions Issued  thereunder  both  by  your  De- 
partment and  by  other  agencies.  In  view  of 
possible  conflicts  between  the  requirements 
of  the  Plan  and  the  provisions  of  Titles  VI 
and  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Pub. 
L.  88-352,  discussions  have  been  held  between 
representatives  of  our  Office,  your  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
your  Solicitor  has  furnished  to  us  a  legal 
memorandum  In  support  of  the  authority  for 
Issuance  of  the  Executive  Order  as  well  ets 
the  revised  Philadelphia  Plan  promulgated 
thereunder. 

The  memorandum  presents  the  following 
points  In  support  of  the  legal  propriety  of 
the  Plan: 

I.  The  Executive  has  the  authority  and  the 
duty  to  require  employers  who  do  business 
with  the  Government  to  provide  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity. 

n.  The  passage  of  the  CHvll  Rights  Act  of 
1964  did  not  deprive  the  President  of  the 
authority  to  regulate,  pursuant  to  Executive 
Orders,  the  employment  practices  of  Govern- 
ment contractors. 

ni.  The  revised  Philadelphia  Plan  Is  law- 
ful under  the  Federal  Government's  procure- 
ment policies.  Is  authorized  under  Executive 
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Order  11246  and  the  Implementing  regula- 
tions, and  is  lawful  under  Title  VU  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Without  conceding  the  validity  of  all  of 
the  arguments  advanced  under  points  I  and 
II,  we  accept  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  Issue  Executive  Order  11246,  and  the  con- 
tention that  the  Congress  In  enacting  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  did  not  intend  to  deprive 
the  President  of  all  authority  to  regulate 
employment  practices  of  Government  con- 
tractors. 

The  essential  questions  presented  to  this 
Office  by  the  revised  Philadelphia  Plan, 
however,  are  (1)  whether  the  Plan  is  com- 
patible with  fundamentals  of  the  competi- 
tive bidding  process  as  It  applies  to  the 
awarding  of  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
construction  contracts,  auid  (2)  whether  Im- 
position of  the  spedflc  requirements  set  out 
therein  can  be  regarded  as  a  legally  proper 
Implementation  of  the  public  policy  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  In  employment,  which 
is  declared  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  Is 
Inherent  in  the  Constitution,  or  whether 
those  requirements  so  far  transcend  the 
policy  of  nondiscrimination,  by  making  race 
or  national  origin  a  determinative  factor  In 
employment,  as  to  conflict  with  the  limita- 
tions expressly  Imposed  by  the  act  or  with 
the  basic  constitutional  concept  of  equality. 
Our  Interest  and  authority  in  the  matter 
exists  by  virtue  of  the  duty  imposed  upon 
our  Office  by  the  Congress  to  audit  all  ex- 
penditures of  appropriated  funds,  which 
necessarily  Involves  the  determination  of  the 
legality  of  such  expenditures,  Including  the 
legality  of  contracts  obligating  the  Govern- 
ment to  payment  of  such  funds.  Authority 
has  been  specifically  conferred  on  this  Office 
to  render  decisions  to  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government,  prior 
to  the  Incurring  of  any  obligations,  with 
respect  to  the  legality  of  any  action  con- 
templated by  them  Involving  expenditures 
of  appropriated  funds,  and  this  authority 
has  been  exercised  continuously  by  our  Of- 
fice since  Its  creation  whenever  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  legality  of  a  proposed  action 
has  been  raised,  whether  by  submission  by 
an  agency  head,  or  by  complaint  of  an  In- 
terested party,  or  by  Information  coming  to 
our  attention  In  the  course  of  our  other 
operations. 

The  Incorporation  Into  the  terms  of  solici- 
tations for  Government  contracts  of  condi- 
tions or  requirements  concerning  wages  and 
other  employment  conditions  or  practices 
has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  decisions  by 
this  Office,  many  of  which  will  be  found 
enumerated  In  our  decision  at  42  Comp.  Gen. 
1.  The  rule  Invariably  applied  In  such  cases 
has  been  that  any  contract  conditions  or 
stipulations  which  tend  to  restrict  the  full 
and  free  competition  required  by  the  pro- 
curement laws  and  regulations  are  unau- 
thorized, unless  they  are  reasonably  requisite 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  legislative 
purposes  of  the  appropriation  Involved  or 
other  law.  F^irthermore.  where  the  Congress 
In  enacting  a  statute  covering  the  subject 
matter  of  such  conditions  has  specifically 
prohibited  certain  actions,  no  administrative 
authority  can  lawfully  Impose  any  reqvilre- 
ments  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
contravene  such  prohibitions.  It  Is  within 
the  framework  of  these  principles  that  we 
consider  the  order  promulgatlqg  the  revised 
Philadelphia  Plan. 

The  Assistant  Secretary's  order  states  the 
policy  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance (OPCC)  that  no  contracts  or  subcon- 
tracts shall  be  awarded  for  Federal  and  fed- 
erally assisted  construction  in  the  PhUadel- 
ph'a.  Pennsylvania,  area  (Including  the  coxm- 
tles  of  Bucks.  Chester,  Delaware,  Montgom- 
ery, and  Philadelphia)  on  projects  whose  cost 
exceeds  $600,000  unless  the  bidder  submits 
an  acceptable  affirmative  action  program 
which  shaU  Include  specific  goals  of  minority 
manpower  utilization,  meeting  the  standards 


Included  In  the  Invitation  or  other  solicita- 
tions for  bids.  In  trades  utUlzlng  the  seven 
classifications  of  employees  specified  therein. 

The  order  further  relates  that  enforce- 
ment of  the  nondiscrimination  and  affirma- 
tive action  requirements  of  Executive  Order 
11246  has  posed  special  problems  in  the  con- 
struction trades;  that  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors must  hire  a  new  employee  com- 
plement for  each  construction  Job  and  out  of 
necessity  or  convenience  they  rely  on  the 
construction  craft  vmlons  as  their  prime  or 
sole  source  of  their  labor:  that  collective 
bargaining  agreements  and/or  established 
custom  between  construction  contractors 
and  subcontractors  and  unions  frequently 
provide  for,  or  result  In,  exclusive  hiring 
halls;  that  even  where  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  contains  no  such  hiring 
hall  provisions  or  the  custom  is  not  rigid, 
as  a  practical  matter,  most  people  working 
the  specified  classifications  arc  referred  to 
the  Jobs  by  the  unions;  and  that  because 
of  these  hiring  arrangements,  referral  by  a 
union  Is  a  virtual  necessity  for  obtaining  em- 
ployment In  union  construction  projects, 
which  constitute  the  bulk  of  commercial 
construction. 

It  Is  also  stated  that  because  of  the  exclu- 
sionary practices  of  labor  organizations,  there 
traditionally  have  been  only  a  small  number 
of  Negroes  employed  in  the  seven  trades,  and 
that  unions  In  these  trades  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area  still  have  only  about  1.6  percent 
minority  group  membership  and  they  con- 
tinue to  engage  In  practices.  Including  the 
granting  of  referral  priorities  to  union  mem- 
bers and  to  persons  who  hav^  work  experi- 
ence under  union  contracts,  which  result  In 
few  Negroes  being  referred  for  employment. 
The  OFCC  found,  therefore,  that  special 
measures  requiring  bidders  to  commit  them- 
selves to  specific  goals  of  minority  manpower 
utilization  were  needed  to  provide  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  In  the  seven  trades. 

Section  7  of  the  Assistant  Secretary's  order 
of  June  27  Indicates  that  the  revised  Plan 
Is  to  be  Implemented  by  Including  in  the 
solicitation  for  bids  a  notice  substantially 
similar  to  one  labeled  "Appendix"  which  Is 
attached  to  the  order.  Such  notice  would 
state  the  ranges  of  minority  manpower  utili- 
zation (as  determined  by  the  OFCC  Area  Co- 
ordinator In  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
contracting  or  administering  agencies  in  the 
Philadelphia  area)  which  would  constitute 
an  acceptable  affirmative  action  program,  and 
would  require  the  bidder  to  submit  his  spe- 
cific goals  In  the  following  form: 


Estimated  Total 
Identification       Employment  for  the     Number  of  Minority 
of  Trade         Trade  on  the  Contract     Group  Employees 


Participation  in  a  multi-employer  program 
approved  by  OPCC  would  be  acceptable  In 
lieu  of  a  goJsU  for  the  trade  involved  In  such 
program. 

The  notice  also  provides  that  the  contractor 
wlU  obtain  similar  goals  from  his  subcon- 
tractors who  will  perform  work  in  the  In- 
volved trades,  and  that  "Failure  of  the  sub- 
contractor to  achieve  his  goal  will  be  treated 
In  the  same  manner  as  such  failure  by  the 
prime  contractor  prescribed  In  Section  6  of 
the  Order  •  •  •"  Since  SecUon  6  of  the  order 
contains  nothing  relative  to  "failure,"  we  as- 
sume the  Intended  reference  Is  to  Section  8, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"POST-AWARD  COMPLIANCE 

"a.  Each  agency  shall  review  contractors' 
and  subcontractors'  employment  practices 
during  the  performance  of  the  contract.  If 
the  goals  set  forth  In  the  affirmative  action 
program  are  being  met,  the  contractor  or 
subcontractor  will  be  presumed  to  be  In  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  Executive 
Order  11246,  as  amended,  unless  It  comes  to 
the  agency's  attention  that  such  contractor 
or  subcontractor  Is  not  providing  equal  em- 


ployment opportunity.  In  the  event  of  failure 
to  meet  the  goals,  the  contractor  shall  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  he 
made  every  good  faith  effort  to  meet  his  com- 
mitment. In  any  proceeding  In  which  such 
good  faith  performance  Is  In  issue,  the  con- 
tractor's entire  compliance  posture  shall  be 
reviewed  and  evaluated  In  the  process  of  con- 
sidering the  imposition  of  sanctions.  Where 
the  agency  finds  that  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor has  failed  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Executive  Order  11246,  the 
Implementing  regulations  and  Its  obligations 
under  Its  affirmative  action  program,  the 
agency  shall  take  such  action  and  Impose 
such  sanctions  as  may  be  appropriate  under 
the  Executive  Order  and  the  regulations. 
Such  noncompliance  by  the  contractor  or 
subcontractor  shall  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion by  Federal  agencies  in  determining 
whether  such  contractor  or  subcontractor  can 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  Executive 
Order  11246  and  Is  therefore  a  "responsible 
prospective  contractor'  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Federal  procurement  regulations. 

"b.  It  is  no  excuse  that  the  union  with 
which  the  contractor  has  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  failed  to  refer  minority 
employees.  Discrimination  in  referral  for  em- 
ployment, even  If  pursuant  to  provisions  of  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement,  Is  prohibited 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  Title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  It  Is  the 
longstanding  uniform  policy  of  OFCC  that 
contractors  and  subcontractors  have  a  rc- 
spKjnslbillty  to  provide  equal  employment  op- 
portunity If  they  want  to  participate  In  Fed- 
erally-Involved contracts.  To  the  extent  they 
have  delegated  the  responsibility  for  some 
of  their  employment  practices  to  some  other 
organization  or  agency  which  prevents  them 
from  meeting  their  obligations  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  11246,  as  amended,  such  con- 
tractors cannot  be  considered  to  be  in  com- 
pliance with  Executive  Order  11246,  as 
amended,  or  the  Implementing  rules,  regula- 
tions and  orders." 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  submission  of 
goals  by  the  successful  bidder  would  operate 
to  make  the  requirement  for  "every  good 
faith  effort"  to  attain  such  goals  a  part  of  his 
contractual  obligation  upon  award  of  a  con- 
tract. The  provisions  of  Section  8  of  the  order 
would  therefore  become  a  part  of  the  contract 
specifications  against  which  the  contractor's 
performance  would  be  Judged  in  the  event  he 
falls  to  attain  his  stated  goals.  Just  as  much 
as  his  stated  goals  become  a  part  of  the  con- 
tract si>eclficatlons  against  which  his  per- 
formance vrill  be  Judged  In  the  event  he  does 
attain  his  stated  goals. 

As  Indicated  at  page  4  of  the  order,  the 
original  Philadelphia  Plan  was  suspended  be- 
cause it  contravened  the  principles  of  com- 
petitive bidding.  Such  contravention  resulted 
from  the  Imposition  of  requlre«i<»nt6  on  bid- 
ders, after  bid  opening,  which  were  not  spe- 
cifically set  out  In  the  solicitation.  The  pres- 
ent statement  of  a  specific  numerical  range 
Into  which  a  bidder's  affirmative  action  goals 
must  fall  Is  apparently  designed  to  meet,  and 
reasonably  satisfies,  the  requirement  for 
specificity. 

However,  we  have  serious  doubts  covering 
the  main  objective  of  the  Plan,  which  is  to 
require  bidders  to  commit  themselves  to  make 
every  good  faith  effort  to  employ  specified 
numbers  of  minority  group  tradesmen  In  the 
p>erformance  of  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
contracts  and  subcontracts. 

The  pertinent  public  i>olicy  with  respect  to 
employment  practices  of  an  employer  which 
may  be  regarded  as  constituting  unlawful 
discrimination  is  set  out  In  lltles  VI  and  vn 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Title  VI,  concerning 
federally  assisted  programs,  provides  In  sec- 
tion 601  (42  U.S.C.  2000d)  that  no  person  In 
the  United  States  shall,  on  the  ground  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded 
from  participation  In,  be  denied  the  benefits 
of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under. 
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any   program    or   activity   receiving   Federal 
financial  •sslstance. 

Section  703(a)  (4a  U.S.C.  3000e-2(a))  of 
Title  VII  states  the  public  policy  concerning 
employer  employment  practices  by  declaring 
It  to  be  an  unlawful  employment  practice  for 
an  employer  ( 1 )  to  IJall  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to 
discharge  any  Individual,  or  otherwise  to  dis- 
criminate against  an^  individual  with  respect 
to  his  compenaatloti,  terms,  conditions,  or 
privileges  of  employment,  because  of  such 
Individual's  race,  ctaor.  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin;  or  12^  to  limit,  segregate,  or 
classify  his  employees  in  any  way  which 
would  deprive  oc  tend  to  deprive  any  Individ- 
ual of  employment  opportunities  or  other- 
wise adversely  affec;  his  status  as  an  em- 
ployee, because  of  such  individual's  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  m  national  origin.  Sec- 
tion 706(a)  (42  U.Si.C.  2000e-4(a))  creates 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, and  section  713(a),  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations (43  U.S.C.  2000e-ia(a)  ),  provides 
that  the  Commiselc^  shall  have  authority 
from  time  to  time  toj  issue,  amend,  or  rescind 
suitable  procedural  -egulatlona  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  that  title. 

The  public  poUcsj  regarding  labor  orga- 
nization pc^tlces  \k  delineated  in  section 
703(c)  (42  U.S.C.  3ClOOe-2(c))  wherein  it  is 
stated  that  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  for  a|  labor  organization  ( 1 ) 
to  exclude  or  to  exp4l  from  its  membership, 
or  otherwise  to  dlscr^lnate  against,  any  in- 
dividual because  of  ^Is  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  orl^n:  (2)  to  limit,  segre- 
gate, or  classify  Its  membership,  or  to  classify 
or  fall  or  refuse  ito  refer  for  employ- 
ment any  individual,  in  any  way  which 
would  deprive  or  tend  to  deprive  any 
individual  of  employment  opportunities,  or 
would  limit  such  Employment  opp>ortunl- 
tles  or  otherwise  ]  adversely  affect  his 
status  as  an  emplojiee  or  as  an  applicant 
for  employment,  beteuse  of  such  Individ- 
ual's race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin:  or  (3)  to  ca^se  or  attempt  to  cause 
an  employer  to  dlsctlmlnate  against  an  In- 
dividual in  violation!  of  that  section. 

Whether  the  provisions  of  the  Plan  re- 
quiring a  bidder  to  commit  himself  to  hire — 
or  make  every  good  faith  effort  to  hire — at 
least  the  minimum;  number  of  minority 
group  employees  specified  in  the  ranges  es- 
tablished for  the  d^gnated  trades  Is,  in 
fact,  a  "quota"  system  (and  therefore  ad- 
mittedly contrary  U*  the  Civil  Rights  Act) 
or  is  a  "goal"  systena.  is  in  our  view  largely 
a  matter  of  semantics,  and  tends  to  divert 
attention  from  the  end  result  of  the  Plan — 
that  contractors  comlnlt  themselves  to  mak- 
ing race  or  national  prlgln  a  factor  for  con- 
sideration In  obtaining  their  employees. 

We  view  the  Imposition  of  such  a  require- 
ment on  employers  engaged  in  Federal  or 
federally  assisted  cooBtruction  to  be  In  con- 
flict with  the  intent  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
the  above  provisions  of  the  act  which  make 
It  an  unlawful  employment  practice  to  use 
rttce  or  national  orl^n  a«  a  basis  for  em- 
ployment. Further,  w^  believe  that  requiring 
an  employer  to  abancjon  his  customary  prac- 
tice of  hiring  through  a  local  union  because 
of  a  racial  or  national  origin  imbalance  in 
the  local  unions  and,  under  the  threat  of 
sanctions,  to  make  "•very  good  faith  effort" 
to  employ  the  num)>er  of  minority  group 
tradesmen  specified  iki  his  bid  from  sources 
outside  the  union  If  the  workers  referred 
by  the  union  do  net  Include  a  sufficient 
number  of  minority  group  personnel,  are  in 
conflict  with  sectionj  703(J)  of  the  act  (42 
U.S.C.  2O0Oe-2(J) )  whjlch  provides  as  foUows: 
"Nothing  contalneb  in  this  subchapter 
shall  be  interpreted  to  require  any  employer, 
employment  agency,  labor  organization,  or 
joint  labor-management  committee  subject 
to  this  subchapter  to  grant  preferential 
treatment  to  any  individual  at  to  any 
group  because  of  the  race,  color,  re- 
ligion,   sex,    ot    national    origin    of    such 


individual  or  group  on  account  of  an 
imbalance  which  may  exist  xcith  respect 
to  the  total  number  or  percentage  of  per- 
sons of  any  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin  employed  by  any  employer, 
referred  or  cUissifled  for  employment  by  any 
employment  agency  or  labor  organization, 
admitted  to  membership  or  classified  by  any 
labor  organization,  or  admitted  to,  or  em- 
ployed in.  any  apprenticeship  or  other  train- 
ing program,  in  comparison  with  the  total 
number  or  percentage  of  persons  of  such 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin 
in  any  community,  State,  section,  or  other 
area,  or  In  the  available  work  force  In  any 
community,  State,  section,  or  other  area." 
(Italics  added.) 

WhlhB  the  legislative  history  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  is  replete  with  statements  by 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  that  Title  VII 
prohibits  the  use  of  race  or  national  origin 
as  a  basis -for  hiring,  we  believe  a  reference 
to  a  few  of  such  clarifying  explanations  will 
suffice  to  further  show  the  specific  Intent  of 
Congress  in  such  respect  when  enacting  that 
title.  In  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
110,  part  5,  page  6549.  the  following  ex- 
planation by  Senator  Humphrey  is  set  out: 

■■•  •  •As  a  longstanding  friend  of  the 
American  worker.  I  would  not  support  this 
fair  and  reasonable  equal  employment  op- 
portunity provision  if  it  would  have  any 
harmful  effect  on  unions.  The  truth  is  that 
this  title  forbids  discriminating  against  any- 
one on  account  of  race.  This  is  the  simple 
and  complete  truth  about  title  VII. 

"The  able  Senators  In  charge  of  title  Vn 
(Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Case)  will  comment  at 
greater  length  on  this  matter. 

"Contrary  to  the  allegations  of  some  op- 
ponents of  this  title,  there  Is  nothing  in  it 
that  will  give  any  power  to  the  Commission 
or  to  any  court  to  require  hiring,  firing,  or 
promotion  of  employees  In  order  to  meet  a 
racial  'quota'  or  to  achieve  a  certain  racial 
balance. 

"That  bugaboo  has  been  brought  up  a 
dozen  times:  but  It  Is  nonexistent.  In  fact, 
the  very  opposite  is  true.  Title  VII  prohibits 
discrimination.  In  effect  it  says  that  race, 
religion,  and  national  origin  are  not  to  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  hiring  and  firing.  Title 
VII  Is  designed  to  encourage  hiring  on  the 
basis  of  ability  and  qualifications,  not  race 
or  religion.''  (Italics  added.) 

In  an  interpretative  memorandum  of  Title 
VII  submitted  Jointly  by  Senator  Clark  and 
Senator  Case,  fioor  managers  of  that  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate,  it  is  stated  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  110,  part  6,  page 
7218: 

"With  the  exception  noted  above,  there- 
fore, section  704  prohibits  discrimination  In 
employment  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  concept  of  discrimination  is  vague. 
In  fact  it  is  clear  and  simple  and  has  no 
hidden  meanings.  To  discriminate  is  to 
make  a  distinction,  to  make  a  difference  In 
treatment  or  favor,  and  those  distinctions 
or  differences  in  treatment  or  favor  which 
are  prohibited  by  section  704  are  those  which 
are  based  on  any  five  of  the  forbidden  cri- 
teria: race,  color,  religion,  sex,  and  national 
origin.  Any  other  criterion  or  qualification 
for  employment  Is  not  affected  by  this  title. 

"There  Is  no  requirement  in  title  VII  that 
an  employer  maintain  a  racial  balance  in  hla 
work  force.  On  the  contrary,  any  deliberate 
attempt  to  maintain  a  racial  balance,  what- 
ever such  a  balance  may  be,  would  Involve  a 
violation  of  title  Vn  because  maintaining 
such  a  balance  would  require  an  employer  to 
hire  or  to  refuse  to  hire  on  the  basis  of  race. 
It  must  be  emphasized  that  discrimination 
Is  prohibited  as  to  any  individual.  While  the 
presence  or  absence  of  other  members  of 
the  same  minority  group  In  the  work  force 
may  be  a  relevant  factor  in  determining 
whethw  in  a  given  case  a  decision  to  hire  or 
to  refuse  to  hire  waa  based  on  race,  oolor, 


etc.,  it  Is  only  one  factor,  and  the  question 
In  each  case  would  be  whether  that  in- 
dividual was  discriminated  against. 

"There  is  no  requirement  In  title  Vn  that 
employers  abandon  bona  fide  qualification 
tests  where,  because  of  differences  In  back- 
ground and  education,  members  of  some 
groups  are  able  to  perform  better  on  these 
tests  than  members  of  other  groups.  An  em- 
ployer may  set  his  qualifications  as  high  as 
he  likes,  he  may  test  to  determine  which  ap- 
plicants have  these  qualifications,  and  he  may 
hire,  assign,  and  promote  on  the  basis  of 
test  performance. 

"Title  Vn  would  have  no  effect  on  estab- 
lished seniority  rights.  Its  effect  Is  prospec- 
tive and  not  retrospective.  Thus,  for  example, 
if  a  business  has  been  discriminating  in  the 
past  and  as  a  result  has  an  all-white  working 
force,  when  the  title  comes  into  effect  the 
employer's  obligation  would  be  simply  to  fill 
future  vacancies  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis.  He  would  not  be  obliged — or  indeed, 
permitted — to  fire  whites  in  order  to  hire 
Negroes,  or  to  prefer  Negroes  for  future  va- 
cancies, or,  once  Negroes  are  hired,  to  give 
them  special  seniority  rights  at  the  expense 
of  the  white  workers  hired  earlier.  (However, 
where  waiting  lists  for  employment  or  train- 
ing are,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
title,  maintained  on  a  discriminatory  basis, 
the  use  of  such  lists  after  the  title  takes  ef- 
fect may  be  held  an  unlawful  subterfuge  to 
accomplish  discrimination.)"  (Italics  added.) 

In  the  Congressional  Record,  volume  110. 
part  e,  page  110,  the  following  objections, 
which  had  been  raised  during  debate  to  the 
provisions  of  Title  VII.  and  answers  thereto 
by  Senator  Clark  are  printed: 

"Objection:  Under  the  bill,  employers  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  hire  or  promote  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  performance. 

"Answer:  Nothing  In  the  bill  will  interfere 
with  merit,  hiring,  or  merit  promotion.  The 
bill  simply  eliminates  consideration  of  color 
from  the  decision  to  hire  or  promote. 
•     •     •     «     • 

"Objection:  The  bill  would  require  em- 
ployers to  establish  quotas  for  nonwhites  in 
proportion  to  the  percentage  of  nonwhlt«s 
In  the  labor  market  area. 

"Answer:  Quotas  are  themselves  discrim- 
inatory." 

While,  as  indicated  above,  we  believe  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Plan  affecting  employ- 
ers who  hire  through  unions  conflict  with 
section  703(j)  of  Title  VH,  and  that  the 
above  statement  by  Senator  Humphrey  fur- 
ther Indicates  that  the  act  was  not  intended 
to  affect  valid  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments, we  further  believe  that  the  appropri- 
ate direction  of  any  administrative  action 
to  be  taken  where  it  is  the  policy  of  a  union 
to  refer  only  white  workers  to  employers  on 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  construction  is 
indicated  In  the  following  question  and  an- 
swer set  forth  in  the  Interpretative  memo- 
randum by  Senator  Clark  and  Senator  Case 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  110,  pt.  6,  p. 
7217) : 

"Question.  If  an  employer  obtains  his  em- 
ployees from  a  union  hiring  hall  through  op- 
eration of  his  labor  contract  is  he  in  fact 
the  true  employer  from  the  standpoint  of 
discrimination  because  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin  when  he  exercises 
no  choice  in  their  selection?  If  the  hiring 
hall  sends  only  white  males  is  the  employer 
guilty  of  discrimination  within  the  meaning 
of  this  title?  If  he  is  not,  then  further  safe- 
guards must  be  provided  to  protect  him  from 
endless  prosecution  under  the  authority  of 
this  title. 

"Answer.  An  employer  who  obtains  his 
employees  from  a  union  hiring  hall  through 
operation  of  a  labor  contract  Is  stUl  an  em- 
ployer. If  the  hiring  hall  discriminates 
against  Negroes,  and  sends  him  only  whites, 
be  is  not  guilty  of  discrimination — but  the 
union  hiring  hall  would  be." 

We   believe   it   Is   especially  pertinent   to 
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note  that  the  "Findings"  stated  in  section  4 
of  the  order  of  June  27  as  the  basis  for  Is- 
suance thereof,  consist  almost  entirely  of  a 
recital  of  practices  of  unions,  rather  than  of 
contractors  or  employers.  Thus,  in  attempt- 
ing to  place  upon  the  contractors  the  bur- 
den of  overcoming  the  effects  of  union  prac- 
tices, the  order  appears  to  evince  a  policy  In 
conflict  with  the  interpretation  of  the  legis- 
lation as  stated  by  its  sp>onsorE. 

In  this  connection  your  Solicitor's  memo- 
randum contends  that  the  principle  of  im- 
posing affirmative  action  programs  on  con- 
tractors for  employment  of  administratively 
determined  numbers  of  minority  group 
tradesmen,  when  such  programs  are  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  the  effects  of  discrimi- 
nation by  unions  prior  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  is  supported  by  the  decisions  in 
Quarles  v.  Philip  Morris,  279  F.  Supp.  605; 
U.S.  V.  Local  189,  U.PJP.  and  Crown  Zeller- 
bach  Corp.,  282  P.  Supp.  39;  and  Local  53  of 
Heat  and  Frost  Insulators  v.  Vogler,  407  F. 
2d  1047.  We  find,  however,  that  decisions  of 
the  courts  have  differed  materially  in  such 
respect;  see  Griggs  v.  Duke  Power,  292  P. 
Supp.  243;  Dobbins  v.  Local  212,  292  P.  Supp. 
413;  and  U.S.  v.  Porter,  296  P.  Supp.  40. 

Additionally,  your  Solicitor's  memoran- 
dimi  cites  cases  Involving  affirmative  deseg- 
regation of  school  faculties  (U.S.  v.  Jeffer- 
son County,  372  P.  2d  836  (1966),  and  U.S.  v. 
Montgomery  County,  289  P.  Supp.  647,  af- 
firmed 37  LW  4461  (1969)  in  particular). 
However,  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  factual  and  legal  situations  Involved  in 
those  cases  and  the  matter  at  hand.  The 
cited  school  decisions  required  reallocation  of 
portions  of  existing  school  faculties  In  im- 
plementation of  the  requirement  for  deseg- 
regation of  dual  public  school  systems,  which 
had  been  established  on  the  basis  of  race,  as 
such  requirement  was  set  out  in  the  1954 
and  1956  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Broion  v.  Board  of  Education  cases  (347 
U.S.  483  and  349  U.S.  294).  In  the  Brown 
cases  desegregation  of  faculties  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  keys  to  desegregation 
of  the  schools,  and  in  the  Jefferson  County 
case  the  court  read  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  as  a  congressional  mandate  for  a 
change  In  pace  and  method  of  enforcing  the 
desegregation  of  racially  segregated  school 
systems,  as  required  by  the  Brown  decisions. 

The  requirements  of  the  revised  Philadel- 
phia Plan  do  not  Involve  a  comparable  sit- 
uation. Even  if  the  present  composition  of 
an  employer's  work  force  or  the  membership 
of  a  union  Is  the  result  of  past  discrimination, 
there  is  no  requirement  imposed  by  the 
Constitution,  by  a  mandate  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  for  an  em- 
ployer or  a  union  to  affirmatively  desegregate 
its  personnel  or  membership.  The  distinction 
becomes  more  appsirent  when  it  is  recognized 
that  the  order  of  June  27  pertains  to  hiring 
practices  of  an  employer.  Hiring  was  not  at 
Issue  in  the  school  cases,  and  those  cases 
do  not  purport  to  hold  that  a  school  district 
must,  or  even  may,  correct  a  racial  Imbalance 
in  Its  faculty  by  affirmatively  requiring  that 
a  stated  proportion  of  Its  teachers  shall  be 
hired  on  the  basis  of  race.  To  the  contrary, 
the  court  recognized  in  its  decision  in  the 
Jefferson  County  case  (page  884)  that  the 
"mandate  of  Brown  •  •  •  forbids  the  dis- 
criminatory consideration  of  race  In  faculty 
selection."  and  such  consideration  Is  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  section  Vm  of  the 
court's  decree  in  Appendix  A  of  that  case. 

The  recital  In  section  6b.2  of  the  order 
(and  in  the  prescribed  form  of  notice  to  be 
Included  in  the  invitation)  that  the  con- 
tractor's commitment  "is  not  Intended  and 
shall  not  be  used  to  discriminate  against 
any  qualified  applicant  or  employee"  is  in 
our  opinion  the  statement  of  a  practical 
Impossibility.  If,  for  example,  a  contractor 
requires  20  plumbers  and  is  committed  to  a 
goal  of  employment  of  at  least  five  from 
minority  groups,  every  nonmlnority  applicant 


for  employment  In  excess  of  16  would,  solely 
by  reason  of  his  race  or  national  origin,  be 
prejudiced  in  his  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment, because  the  contractor  is  committed 
to  make  every  effort  to  employ  five  applicants 
from  minority  groups. 

In  your  Solicitor's  memorandum  it  Is 
argued  that  the  "straw  man"  sometimes  used 
in  opposition  to  the  Plan  is  that  it  "would 
require  a  contractor  to  discriminate  against 
a  better  qualified  white  craftsman  in  favor 
of  a  less  qualified  black."  We  believe  this 
obscures  the  point  involved,  since  it  Intro- 
duces the  element  of  skill  or  competence, 
whereas  the  essential  question  is  whether  the 
Plan  would  require  the  contractor  to  select 
a  black  craftsman  over  an  equally  qualified 
white  one.  We  see  no  room  for  doubt  that 
the  contractor  In  the  situation  posed  above 
would  believe  he  would  be  expected  to  employ 
the  black  applicant,  at  least  until  he  had 
reached  his  goal  of  five  nonmlnority  group 
employees,  and  that  if  he  failed  to  achieve 
that  goal  his  employment  of  a  white  crafts- 
man when  an  equally  qualified  black  one  was 
available  could  be  considered  a  failure  to  use 
"every  good  faith  effort."  In  our  view  such 
preferential  status  or  treatment  would  con- 
stitute discrimination  against  the  white 
worker  solely  on  the  basis  of  color,  and 
therefore  would  be  contrary  to  the  express 
prohibition  both  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
of  the  Executive  order. 

It  is  also  contended  in  your  Solicitor's 
memorandum  that  substantial  Judicial  sup- 
port for  administrative  affirmative  action 
programs  requiring  commitments  for  con- 
tractors for  employment  of  specified  numbers 
of  minority  group  tradesmen  Is  contained  in 
the  decision  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  in 
Weiner  v.  Cuyahoga  Community  College  Dis- 
trict, 19  Ohio  St.  2d (July  2,  1969) .  That 

decision  upheld  the  awcj-d  of  a  federally 
assisted  construction  contract  to  the  second 
low  bidder,  as  a  proper  action  In  implemen- 
tation of  the  policies  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  after  approval  of  award  to  the  low 
bidder  was  withheld  by  the  Federal  agency 
involved  for  failure  of  the  low  bidder  to 
submit  an  affirmative  action  program  (in- 
cluding manning  tables  for  minority  group 
tradesmen)  which  was  acceptable  to  that 
agency  pursuant  to  an  OFCC  plan  established 
for  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

While  the  decision  in  Weiner  case  (which 
was  a  majority  opinion  by  five  of  the  justices 
with  dissenting  opinions  by  two)  has  some 
bearing  on  the  Issues  here  Involved,  since 
the  decision  appears  to  be  based  In  sub- 
stantial part  on  the  conflicting  opinions  of 
Federal  courts  cited  earlier  we  do  not  be- 
lieve the  decision  can  be  considered  as  con- 
trolling precedent  for  the  validity  of  the  re- 
vised Philadelphia  Plan. 

In  support  of  the  required  procedure,  which 
is  admitted  at  page  33  of  the  Solicitor's 
memorandum  to  require  contractors  to  take 
actions  which  are  based  on  race,  the  memo- 
randum relies  upon  the  acceptance  by  the 
courts,  in  school,  housing  and  voting  cases, 
of  the  use  of  race  as  a  valid  consideration  In 
fashioning  relief  to  overcome  the  effects  of 
past  discrimination.  Aside  from  other  dis- 
tinctions, we  believe  there  is  a  material  dif- 
ference between  the  situation  in  those  cases, 
where  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority individuals  to  vote  or  to  have  unsegre- 
gated  educational  or  housing  facilities  does 
not  deprive  any  member  of  a  majority  group 
of  his  rights,  and  the  situation  in  the  em- 
ployment field,  where  the  hiring  of  a  minor- 
ity worker,  as  one  of  a  group  whose  number 
is  limited  by  the  employer's  needs,  in  pref- 
erence to  one  of  the  majority  group  precludes 
the  employment  of  the  latter.  In  other  words, 
in  those  cases  there  Is  present  no  element  of 
reverse  discrimination,  but  only  the  correc- 
tion of  the  Illegal  denial  of  minority  rights, 
leaving  the  majority  In  the  full  exercise  and 
enjoyment  of  their  corresponding  rights. 
In  addition  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  In 


those  cases  the  judicial  relief  ordered  Is  di- 
rected squarely  at  the  parties  responsible  for 
the  denial  of  rights,  and  we  therefore  do  not 
consider  them  as  supporting  requirements  to 
be  complied  with  by  contractors  who,  under 
the  findings  of  the  Plan,  are  themselves  more 
the  victims  than  the  Instigators  of  the  past 
discriminatory  practices  of  the  labor  unions. 
Moreover,  in  the  court  cases  the  remedies  are 
applied  after  Judicial  determination  that  ef- 
fective discrimination  is  in  fact  being  prac- 
ticed or  fostered  by  the  defendants,  whereas 
the  Plan  Is  a  blanket  administrative  man- 
date for  remedial  action  to  be  taken  by  all 
contractors  in  an  attempt  to  cure  the  evils 
resulting  from  union  actions,  without  spe- 
cific reference  to  any  past  or  existing  actions 
or  practices  by  the  contractors. 

While  it  may  be  true,  as  stated  in  the  Plan, 
"that  special  measures  are  required  to  pro- 
vide equal  employment  opportunity  in  these 
seven  trades,"  it  is  our  opinion  that  ImpKwi- 
tlon  of  a  responsibility  upon  Government 
contractors  to  incur  additional  expenses  In 
affirmative  action  programs  which  are  di- 
rected to  overcoming  the  present  effects  of 
past  discrimination  by  labor  unions,  would 
reqtilre  the  expenditure  of  appropriated 
funds  In  a  manner  not  contemplated  by  the 
Congress.  If,  as  stated  In  the  Plan,  discrimi- 
nation in  referral  is  prohibited  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  and  Title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  it  Is  our  opinion 
that  the  remedies  provided  by  the  Congress  in 
those  acts  should  be  followed.  See  also  in 
this  connection  section  207  of  Executive 
Order  11246. 

While,  as  indicated  In  the  foregoing  opin- 
ions and  in  your  Solicitor's  memorandum, 
the  President  Is  sworn  to  "preserve,  protect 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,"  we  question  whether  the  executive 
departments  are  required.  In  the  absencib  of 
a  definitive  and  controlling  opinion  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to 
assess  the  relative  merits  of  conflicting  opin- 
ions of  the  lower  courts,  and  embark  upon  a 
course  of  affirmative  action,  based  upon  the 
results  of  such  assessment,  which  appears  to 
be  In  conflict  with  the  expressed  intent  of 
the  Congress  in  duly  enacted  legislation  on 
the  same  subject. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that, 
while  the  phrase  "affirmative  action"  was 
included  In  the  Executive  order  (10925) 
which  was  In  effect  at  the  time  Congress  was 
debating  the  bills  which  were  subsequently 
enacted  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  no 
specific  affirmative  action  requirements  of 
the  kind  here  Involved  had  been  Imposed  up- 
on contractors  under  authority  of  that  Ex- 
ecutive order  at  that  time,  and  we  there- 
fore do  not  think  It  can  be  successfully  con- 
tended that  Congress,  in  recognizing  the 
existence  of  the  Executive  order  and  In  fall- 
ing to  specifically  legislate  against  It,  was 
approving  or  ratifying  the  type  or  methods 
of  affirmative  action  which  jrour  Department 
now  proposes  to  impose  upon  contractors. 

We  recognize  that  both  your  Department 
and  the  Department  ot  Justice  have  found 
the  Plan  to  be  legal  and  we  have  given  most 
serious  consideration  to  their  positions.  How- 
ever, until  the  authority  for  any  agency  to 
Impose  or  require  conditions  in  Invitations 
for  bids  on  Federal  or  federally  assisted  con- 
struction which  obligate  bidders,  contrac- 
tors, or  subcontractors,  to  consider  the  race 
or  national  origin  of  their  employees  or  pro- 
spective employees  for  such  construction,  is 
clearly  and  firmly  established  by  the  weight 
of  Judicial  precedent,  or  by  additional  stat- 
utes, we  must  conclude  that  conditions  of 
the  type  proposed  by  the  revised  Philadel- 
phia Plan  are  in  conflict  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  we  wUl  necessarily 
have  to  so  construe  and  apply  the  act  in 
passing  upon  the  legality  of  matters  Involv- 
ing expenditures  of  appropriated  funds  for 
FedM^l  or  federally  assisted  construction 
projects. 
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In  this  connection  It  Is  observed  that  by 
section  706 (d)  of  the  act,  Congrees  charges 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission with  the  spedflo  reeponaiblUty  of 
making  reports  td  the  Congress  and  to  the 
President  on  the  cause  of  and  means  of 
eliminating  dlscriJiilnatlon  and  making  such 
recommendationa  for  further  legislation,  as 
may  appear  deslAble.  That  provision,  we 
believe,  not  only  prescribes  the  procedure  for 
correcting  any  deficiencies  In  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  but  iklso  shows  the  Intent  of 
Congress  to  reservd  for  Its  own  Judgment  the 
establishment  of  any  additional  unlawful 
employment  pracfice  categories  or  nondis- 
crimination requinements.  or  the  imposition 
upon  employers  or  any  additional  require- 
ments for  assuring  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

We  realize  that  }ur  conclusions  u  set  out 
above  may  disrupt  the  programs  and  objec- 
tives of  your  E>e;iartment,  and  may  cause 
concern  among  rnqmbers  of  minority  groups 
who  may  believe  tiat  racial  balance  or  equal 
representation  on  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted constructlorJ  projects  is  required  under 
the  196^  act.  the  Eiecutive  order,  or  the  Con- 
stUuttoi)_Peslrabl4  as  these  objectives  may 
be,  we  cannot  agree  to  their  attaitunent  by 
the  Imposition  of  xequirements  on  contrac- 
tors, in  their  perfdrmance  of  Federal  or  fed- 
erally-assisted contracts,  which  the  Congress 
has  specifically  inalcated  would  be  improper 
or  prohibited  in  carrying  out  the  objectives 
and  purposes  of  the  1964  act. 
Sincerely  yojirs. 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  Genkral  of  the  United  States. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  HELD  CAP- 
TIVE IN  NJORTH  VIETNAM 


Mr.  GOLDWAl 
statistics  are  kna 
dltion  of  their  coi 
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Mr.  President,  the 
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operative altitude  of  their  captors  has 
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North  Vietnamea 
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iroughout  the  world — 
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knade  by  the  State  De- 
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oners,  particularl; 


Department  has  made 
to  obtain  maximum  in- 
»e  prisoners  from  the 
ivailable.  Disgusted  by 
the  combination  lof  poor  and  frequently 
inhumane  treatment.  Secretary  Laird 
ptrongly  worded  state- 
a  list  of  prisoners' 
iate  release  of  all  pris- 
the  sick  and  wounded, 
and  that  the  Ndrth  Vietnamese  honor 
the  Geneva  Convention  rules  which  in- 
clude: First,  neutral  inspection  of  con- 
finement areas ;  second,  proper  treat- 
ment of  prlsonei-p;  and,  third,  free  flow 
of  mail. 

Speaking  for  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government  at  the  Paris  meeting,  Xuan 
Thuy  has  rejectee  these  requests  stating 
that  his  govemnient  will  never  provide 
even  a  list  of  thp  names  of  those  con- 
fined. 

The  administration  of  captured  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers  has  been  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  South  Vietnamese  Qovem- 


ment.  Here  great  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  proper  treatment  of  enemy 
prisoners  including  adherence  to  the 
Geneva  Convention  rules  and  regular  in- 
spection of  POW  camps  by  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross.  Sick  and  wounded  pris- 
oners have  been  released  and  repatriated 
to  North  Vietnam.  The  North  Viet- 
namese, however,  have  shown  little  or 
no  Interest  in  their  own  captured  sol- 
diers. All  offers  of  exchanges  have  been 
rejected.  In  recent  months  the  south  uni- 
laterally released  103  prisoners  in  the 
hope  that  the  north  would  react  favor- 
ably. The  results  were  negative. 

Of  the  more  than  1.300  American  pris- 
oers.  nearly  800  are  airmen  downed  over 
North  Vietnam.  The  first  U.S.  pilot  who 
we  believe  is  still  a  prisoner  was  captured 
in  August  1964.  As  of  June  1969,  more 
than  200  American  servicemen  have  been 
listed  as  either  prisoners  of  war  or  miss- 
ing in  action  for  more  than  3'2  years. 
This  period  of  timo  is  longer  than  any 
U.S.  serviceman  was  held  prisoner  dur- 
ing World  War  n. 

It  has  been  more  than  6  months  since 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was 
halted.  During  this  period  which  has  in- 
cluded other  peaceful  initiatives  such  as 
the  beginning  of  a  combat  troop  with- 
drawal of  25,000  men,  there  have  been  no 
releases  and  almost  no  information  on 
American  prisoners.  In  the  past  5  years. 
North  Vietnam  has  released  only  six 
pilots  and  all  six  had  been  held  for  rela- 
tively short  periods  of  time  ranging  from 
3  to  7 '  2  months. 

The  meager  information  on  captui^ed 
U.S.  servicemen  come  primarily  from  a 
few  propaganda  photographs  and  films, 
leaks  from  Communist-bloc  reporters, 
and  from  escaped  American  prisoners. 
Although  inexact  and  sketchy,  all  indica- 
tions are  that  the  American  prisoners 
are  being  physically  mistreated.  The 
great  majority  have  been  Isolated  from 
the  outside  world  for  long  periods  of 
time.  There  are  strong  evidences  of  mal- 
nutrition and  improper  medical  care. 
Recent  photographs  show  that  some 
prisoners  are  continuing  to  staffer  from 
injuries  incurred  at  the  time  of  capture. 
Other  pictures  show  considerable  and 
dangerous  losses  in  weight. 

In  the  i>ast  5  years  less  than  100  pris- 
oners have  been  allowed  to  write  their 
families.  For  the  most  part  these  letters 
have  been  short,  sterile,  and  obviously 
censored.  Their  frequency  has  averaged 
two  per  year — an  unbelievably  low  num- 
ber in  view  of  their  confinement.  Con- 
versely, in  December  of  1968,  714  Christ- 
mas packages  were  forwarded  to  piison- 
ers  by  their  relatives.  We  have  no  con- 
firmation whether  any  were  actually  re- 
ceived. In  two  cases,  propaganda  films 
indicating  that  the  prisoners  were  open- 
ing Christmas  cards  revealed  under  close 
study  that  the  mail  shown  was  Easter 
cards  sent  many  months  before. 

Mr.  President,  almost  all  Senators 
have  suffered  some  personal  grief  or 
anguish.  What  makes  these  trials  bear- 
able is  the  knowledge  that  these  trials 
will  eventually  end.  Think  for  a  moment 
of  the  courageous  families  of  these  pris- 
oners who  have  lived  for  months  and 
years  under  the  clouds  of  worry  and  un- 
certainty. Seventy-five  of  these  families 
reside  in  Aiizona.  I  can  think  of  no  trib- 


ute worthy  of  their  suffering.  I  can,  how- 
ever, think  of  some  actions  appropriate 
to  today's  situation. 

First,  we  should  not  hasten  into  com- 
mitments in  Paris  or  elsewhere  with  a 
government  which  is  unwilling  to  honor 
even  the  humanitarian  accords  of  the 
Geneva  Convention.  Second,  we  should 
support  and  encom^age  an  extension  of 
the  determination  recently  stated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense : 

We  win  not  relax  our  efforts  to  ensure 
humanitarian  treatment  for  all  American 
servicemen  while  they  are  in  captivity  and 
to  secure  their  release.  These  brave  men  and 
their  families  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  we  support 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  his  new  and 
vigorous  efforts  to  resolve  this  complex 
and  exceedingly  dlflBcult  problem.  It  is 
apparent  that  determination,  unity,  and 
resolve  are  necessary  to  success.  We  in 
this  body  should  provide  these  essentials. 


ILLICIT  NARCOTICS  SALES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Ulegal 
flow  of  drugs  from  foreign  countries 
compounds  the  serious  burgeoning  prob- 
lem of  narcotics  addiction  in  our  coun- 
try. Recent  investigations  to  trace  this 
traffic,  have  disclosed  that  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  illicit  heroin  entering  the 
United  States  traces  its  origin  to  opiates 
grown  in  Turkey  clandestinely  manufac- 
tured in  Prance.  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  our  need  to  effectively  con- 
trol the  unlawful  flow  of  narcotics  into 
the  United  States  and  have  written  to 
Mr.  John  E.  Ingersoll,  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  in  order  to  de- 
termine what  action  has  been  taken  by 
our  Government  to  suppress  this  illicit 
tralBc  in  narcotics  from  Turkey. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  has  advised  me  that  an 
agreement  has  been  reached  with  the 
Government  of  Turkey  which  provides 
for  a  phased  reduction  in  the  number  of 
provinces  currently  growing  opium. 
Moreover,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  initiated  a  $3  million  loan 
project  designed  to  provide  Turkey  with 
scientific  equipment  and  expertise  for 
crop  substitution  and  agricultural  tech- 
niques. Also,  funds  have  been  allotted  to 
strengthen  and  increase  law  enforce- 
ment by  the  Turkish  Government  for 
the  prevention  of  illicit  opium  sales. 

The  Director  is  confident  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Turkish  Government's  in- 
tentions in  this  area,  and  by  the  propi- 
tious results  of  the  loan  program  so  far. 
He  expresses  the  belief  that  opium  pro- 
duction in  Turkey  will  ond  entirely  at 
least  by  the  fall  of  1972.  The  information 
herein  illustrates  important  governmen- 
tal action  on  the  matter  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  narcotics,  as  well  as  a  peaceful 
self-help  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Turkey. 


ACHIEVING  NATIONAL  HOUSING 
GOALS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  few  domes- 
tic programs  are  more  essential  to  future 
national  welfare  than  providing  ade- 
quate housing  for  all  Americans.  Despite 
general  recognition  of  this  need,  essential 
goals  in  this  field  cannot  be  achiared 
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without  massive  and  concerted  efforts  by 
all  agencies  and  organizations,  both 
public  and  private.  In  meeting  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  improved  housing, 
a  major  role  must  continue  to  be  played 
by  traditional  building  contractors  and 
craftsmen.  However,  because  of  the 
unprecedented,  overwhelming  needs 
throuchout  the  country,  architects,  engi- 
neers, and  designers  have  been  turning 
to  newer  techniques  which  may  prove 
feasible  in  producing  livable  homes  on  a 
quantity  basis. 

In  this  connection  I  was  interested  to 
note  that  Mr.  James  R.  Price,  president 
of  the  National  Homes  Corp.,  which  is 
the  Nation's  largest  manufacturer  of 
housing,  on  July  22  suggested  to  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  ways  of  easing  the  critical 
shortage  of  decent  housing  in  our  large 
cities.  Through  innovative  methods  of 
mass  production  and  by  adapting  indus- 
trial techniques,  this  firm  in  less  than 
30  years  has  produced  attractive  hous- 
ing for  more  than  a  third  of  a  million 
families,  many  in  lower-  and  middle-in- 
come groups.  Moreover,  National  Homes, 
which  has  its  home  oCBce  in  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  since  it  was  organized  in  1940,  has 
been  an  exemplary  illustration  of  how 
Government  and  private  enterprise  can 
cooperate  in  the  resolution  of  problems. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Price  and 
his  associates  this  company  has  pio- 
neered in  developing  and  applying  new 
processes  which  have  earned  an  enviable 
reputation  in  the  field.  Late  last  year 
National  Homes  won  a  nationwide  com- 
petition and  contract  awarded  by  a  jury 
of  outstanding  experts  to  design  and 
construct  the  Thomasville  Urban  Devel- 
opment Area  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  five 
proposals  submitted  in  the  competition 
were  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  such  cri- 
teria as  the  excellence  of  the  site  plan  in 
relation  to  an  optimum  living  environ- 
ment, excellence  of  architectural  de- 
sign, quality  of  proposed  construction, 
achievement  of  stipulated  goals  with  re- 
spect to  education,  recreation,  commerce, 
streets,  utilities,  rentals,  and  other  fac- 
tors, and  the  financial  responsibility  and 
demonstrated  capability  of  the  developer. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  National  Homes  that 
the  jury  unanimously  selected  it  as  the 
company  which  best  met  the  criteria 
established  for  this  large  and  unique 
project . 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that 
careful  consideration  be  given  to  all  con- 
structive suggestions  which  might  help 
alleviate  our  critical  housing  shortage. 
In  his  testimony  Mr.  Price  offered  some 
thoughtful  comments  about  housing  with 
respect  to  such  matters  as  the  need  to 
secure  inner-city  land,  the  advantages 
of  industrialized  module  construction, 
the  desirability  of  Federal  insurance  for 
large-scale  projects,  and  the  value  of 
providing  leadtime  for  builders  through 
advance  commitments  of  funds.  Because 
his  proposals  should  have  widespread 
significance  to  all  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  our  serious  housing  needs. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Price's 
statement  and  an  article  written,  de- 
scribing National  Homes  project  in  a 
Chicago  ghetto,  by  Jerry  Reedy,  and  pub- 


lished in  the  February  1969  issue  of  Bet- 
ter Homes  and  Gardens,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement  of  James  R.  Price 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  Is  James  R.  Price,  Board 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 
National  Homes  Corjwratlon.  With  me  are 
Prank  P.  Plynn,  Jr.,  President  of  our  National 
Homes  Acceptance  Corporation,  and  MUton 
Semer,  our  Washington  counsel. 

I  greatly  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
testify  on  this  years  legislative  proposals. 

National  Homes  is  the  largest  home  manu- 
facturer in  the  United  States.  It  was  started 
in  1940  with  the  basic  idea  that  homes  can 
be  built  better  and  more  economically  on  an 
industry  assembly  line  than  by  conventional 
methods.  An  original  Investment  of  $12,500 
in  that  idea  has  grown  into  a  current  net 
worth  of  $48  million. 

Over  29  years,  nearly  350,000  American 
families  have  purchased  new  National  Homes. 
The  first  home  was  sold  in  1940  for  $3,250 — 
$350  down  and  $19.42  a  month  for  principal. 
Interest,  taxes,  and  In.surance.  It  was  recently 
resold  for  $14,000. 

Our  homes  are  priced  below  the  average 
in  the  markets  we  serve.  Last  year,  our  aver- 
age, including  lot.  was  $18,350,  with  a  range 
of  $12,500  to  $70,000. 

Our  sales  this  year  are  running  against 
the  tide.  While  the  industry  is  on  the  de- 
cline, we  will  manufacture  24,000  units  this 
year,  up  from  16,000  last  year.  In  the  first 
five  months  this  year,  we  gained  34  percent 
over  the  same  period  last  year,  compared  with 
only  a  6  percent  increase  in  the  industry. 
Our  single-family  home  production  was  up 
34.4  percent,  while  the  industry  was  down 
5.4  percent. 

We  have  used  Federal  government  pro- 
grams, such  as  PHA  and  VA,  all  during  our 
history.  All  of  our  homes,  except  mobiles, 
meet  or  exceed  structural  and  design  stand- 
ards set  by  the  PHA.  In  the  past  two  years, 
we  have  also  become  users  of  federal  subsidy 
programs,  for  two  main  reasons: 

( 1 )  An  alarming  proportion  of  prospective 
homebuyers  are  priced  out  of  the  market. 
For  example,  a  worker  earning  $10,000  a  year, 
who  would  pay  the  statutory  norm  of  20  per- 
cent of  his  Income  for  mortgage  payments 
cannot  afford  to  buy  a  $20,000  FHA-lnsured 
house.  He  can  afford  monthly  mortgage  pay- 
ments of  $166,  but  his  payments  on  the  $20,- 
000  house  at  7'/2  percent  interest  would 
amount  to  approximately  $173,  At  S'i  Per- 
cent interest,  his  payments  would  be  approxi- 
mately $188  a  month. 

(2)  National  Homes  has  recently  made  a 
sizable  investment  in  new  technology  and 
production  capacity  to  serve  low  income  fam- 
ilies in  our  urban  centers — families  histori- 
cally subsidized  through  public  housing  pro- 
grams. Of  course,  in  developing  this 
capability,  we  shall  also  be  able  to  serve  this 
income  level  in  rural  areas  and  small  towns. 
Attached  are  excerpts  from  Time  magazine 
and  Better  Homes  and  Gardens  which  de- 
scribe our  first  inner  city  project. 

National  Homes  is  tooled  up  to  expand  its 
operations.  We  work  with  1,000  builders,  in 
37  states,  and  deliver  homes  from  manufac- 
turing plants  in  localities  I  have  listed  In  an 
attachment. 

Not  only  are  sales  up,  but  National  Homes 
is  profitable  enough  to  undertake  a  substan- 
tial expansion  in  plant  and  equipment.  But 
expansion  will  v&ry  with  product  lines.  Over- 
all, 3-shlft  capacity  will  Increase  from  72,800 
units  this  year  to  98,000  next  year.  But  as 
the  following  tabulation  shows,  the  mix 
varies,  for  re&sons  the  Committee  may  find 
interesting. 


1969 


1970 


Technology  No.  1  (finished  tnd  unfinishM) 

panels) 46,000      46,000 

Technology  No.  2  (3-dimensioMl  modules. 

excluding  mobile  homes) 10.800      28,800 

Mobile  homes 16,000      24,000 

Total,  annual  3-shift  capacity 72,800      98,000 

What  I  call  our  Technology  No.  1 — fin- 
ished and  unfinished  panels — has  increased 
capacity  over  the  years — expanding  in  boom 
years,  cutting  back  when  housing  starts 
dropped — and  is  now  at  the  point  where  it 
can  handle  a  steadily  rising  volume  of  sales. 

For  mobile  homes,  consumer  demand  is  so 
strong  that  we  are  expanding  plant  capacity 
very  substantially. 

The  largest  expansion,  however,  and  our 
greatest  investment  In  the  Nation's  future. 
Is  in  my  Technology  No.  2,  industrialized 
housing  in  the  form  of  3-dlmenslonal 
modules  to  serve  low  and  middle  Income 
families  In  our  urbaoi  centers. 

MOBILE    HOMES 

The  spectacular  rise  of  the  mobile  homes 
industry  refiects  many  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  Congress.  Your  very  able  Staff 
Director,  Carl  Coan,  suggested  that  we  ex- 
plore this  phenomenon  with  the  Commit- 
tee. 

Two  years  ago,  I  resisted  entering  the  mo- 
bile home  market  because  I  felt  I  could 
outcompete  them  with  my  regular  line  which 
meets  traditional  housing  standards.  The 
short  version  of  my  story  is  that  when  I 
couldn't  lick  them,  I  Joined  them — but  with 
some  misgivings  about  what  it  meant  for 
future  housing  patterns  in  the  country. 

As  building  standards,  space  requirements, 
zoning  regulations,  labor  cost,  land  cosu  and 
materlal'costs  have  priced  our  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  families  out  of  single  family 
housing  mrakets,  the  mobile  home  industry 
has  provided  housing  for  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  our  population.  Mobile  homes  are 
plaecd  primsurily  in  areas  beyond  code  and 
zoning  requiremenu.  They  use  conustruc- 
tlon  techniques  and  space  far  less  thsm  our 
accepted  housing  standards.  They  are  amply 
financed  by  our  banks  and  other  lending  in- 
stitutions. This  industry  has  been  supplying 
housing  to  first-time  homebuyers  who  had 
no  other  opportunity  to  procure  shelter.  Last 
year,  one  out  of  five  new  homes  was  a  mobile 
home. 

Mobile  home  production  is  up  39  percent 
this  year  over  last  year  and  will  provide 
housing  for  400.000  families  this  year.  A 
great  majority  of  the  mobile  homes  are  sold 
to  young  families,  transient  workers  and 
senior  citizens.  Also,  families  earning  as  low 
as  $350  per  month  can  qualify.  This  trend 
will  continue  for  as  long  as  the  conditions 
I  have  described  continue. 


Tlie  scarcity  of  suitable  housing  sites  for 
low  and  moderate  income  housing  is  the 
first  important  bottleneck  to  meeting  Na- 
tional housing  goals. 

A  total  of  4.6  million  units  of  housing 
for  low  and  moderate  Income  families  called 
for  over  the  next  decade  are  to  be  newly 
constructed  housing.  Land  for  this  volume  of 
new  housing  is  not  now  available  in  built- 
up   central-city   areas. 

We  welcome  the  urban  renewal  provisions 
of  the  1968  Act  that  provide  that  at  least  20 
percent  of  the  land  acquired  must  be  utilized 
for  housing,  and  at  least  half  of  that  must 
be  for  low  and  moderate  income  housing. 
This  is  a  start  back  from  the  policies  of  the 
past  that  have  aggravated,  rather  than 
solved,  the  housing  needs  of  inner-city  resi- 
dents, and  which  have  made  many  commu- 
nities hostile  to  urban  renewal  programs. 

As  you  go  into  many  urban  centers  you  see 
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jround.  1  would  have  thought 
^ould  have  been  available  for 
I    learned   differently, 
bjectlves.  at  the  time  the  1949 
.   was   to   take   this   ground 
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the   land   for   either   com- 
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The  government  haa  no  program  to  oover 
large-scale  projects.  Most  FHA  offlces  are  re- 
luctant to  Insure  project  sections  covering 
more  than  250  units.  The  developer  ba«  no 
commitmenta  that  further  sections  wlU  be 
approved,  so  he  cannot  plan  volume  produc- 
tion. The  solution  is  to  reserve  funds  for  this 
purpose,  assuring  the  developer  that  he  can 
proceed  to  Invest  In  large  tracts.  I  know  that 
Senator  Proxmlre  Is  a  leading  advocate  of 
experimenting  with  large- volume  production 
The  Administration  has  stated  it  agrees.  I 
hope  that  It  will  come  about  soon. 
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An  asumptlon  of  the  1968  Housing  Act  Is 
that  many  of  ttte  8  million  units  for  low 
and  middle  lnc(  me  families  will  be  In  the 
nation's  suburb  i  as  relatively  low-density 
housing — garden  apartments,  townhouses,  or 
single  family  hocuses  on  small  lots.  Yet  the 
plain  political  fact  Is  that  most  suburbs  re- 
sist the  location  i  >f  such  housing  within  their 
boundaries. 

This  suburban  resistance  Is  buttressed.  In 
the  case  of  fed  »raUy-asslsted  housing,  by 
the  "Workable  Piogram"  requirement  (which 
requires  approvM  by  the  local  legislative 
body),  and  by  other  local  approval  provi- 
sions which  att4ch  to  public  housing  and 
rent  supplement  .programs.  These  local  veto 
provisions  should  be  eliminated,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Balser  Committee 

Another  good  leason  for  waiving  workable 
programs,  especially  in  rural  areas  and  small 
towns.  Is  _that  t;  le  trend  toward  area- wide 
auch  as  multl-coiinty  hous- 
.  shows  promise  of  helping 
I(  iw-lncome  families  never 
I;  seems  unnecessary  to  me 
to  Impose  this  retiuirement  which  was  origi- 
nally designed  tof  promote  city  planning. 

TBv!  NSPORTATION 

Much  stress  has  been  placed  on  the  need 
for  the  Inner  city  dweller  to  get  to  the  areas 
of  new  industry,  iisually  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  but  transportation  also  plays  a  vital 
role  In  determining  where  new  government- 
.__  ,  ^Q  jjg  located.  If  transpor- 
the  land  cost  is  too  high; 


assisted  housing  li  i 
tatlon  Is  available, 


If  there  Is  no  trmsportatlon,  land  cost  la 
within  reach,  but  Is  unsuitable  to  the  needs 
of  prospective  tenants  for  shopping,  schools 
and  employment.  Serious  thought  should  be 
given  to  this  proalem  because  the  expense 
must  be  met  one  ^ay  or  another.  Either  the 
higher  land  cost  must  be  paid  or  transporta- 
tion facilities  mu^t  be  extended  to  the  new 
housing  area.  The  alternative  Is  to  abandon 
the  project  and  leuve  the  housing  needs  un- 
met. I  would  suppcrt  virtually  any  program- 
Including  substanjlal  subsidies— that  could 
solve  this  problem 
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LIMrrS    ON    CONSTRUCTION    COSTS 

The  limits  on  construction  costs  are  out 
of  date.  The  construction  cost-limits  for  both 
FHA  moderate  Income  and  public  housing 
programs  should  be  amended  to  keep  abreast 
of  rising  construction  costs.  These  cost  lim- 
itations are  set  by  statute. 

Limitations  should  be  at  least  $1,000  higher 
for  the  inner  city  because  of  greater  density, 
Are  requiremenu,  and  unusual  site  condi- 
tions left  from  wrecking  for  redevelopment 
Special  attention  should  be  given  to  provide 
5  and  6  bedroom  homes,  which  are  greaWy 
needed  In  the  inner-city.  ^ 

FORWARD    PUNDINO 

I  realize  that  thU  Committee  needs  no 
urging  to  support  forward  funding.  You  have 
for  as  long  as  I  can  recall  urged  Congress  to 
authorize  and  appropriate  funds  for  hous- 
ing programs  to  allow  for  lead-time.  It  is 
difficult  for  any  entrepreneur  with  a  long- 
term  view  to  consider  entering  the  housing 
field  on  a  large  scale  In  the  face  of  the  varia- 
tion in  the  amounts  of  funds  available  for 
financing  these  programs  from  one  year  to 
the  next. 

We  are  going  through  a  period  in  which 
newly  authorized  programs  are  funded  below 
authorized  levels,  and  even  these  limited 
amounu  are  late  in  coming. 

With  a  minimum  of  five  years  or  more  ad- 
vanced funding,  to  give  the  continuity 
needed  to  encourage  large-scale  industrial- 
ized housing,  we  have  a  fighting  chance  to 
meet  some  of  our  critical  housing  needs  for 
low  and  moderate  Income  families. 

[Prom  Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  February 

19691 
A  Promising  Step  Forward  m  Assemblt- 
IiiNE  Housing 
(By  Jerry  Beedy) 
VUdt  a  bouse  construction  site  today  and 
you  might  find  yourself  doing  a  double 
take — if  not  scrambling  for  cover.  Instead  of 
seeing  workmen  banging  away  with  ham- 
mers, you  may  well  view  giant  boxes  swaying 
beneath  cranes.  The  boxes  are  "modules"— 
the  building  blocks  of  a  small,  but  progres- 
sive and  growing  segment  of  the  housing 
industry.  Stacked  on  top  of  each  other  or 
inserted  In  huge  frames,  modular  compo- 
nents create  housing  in  a  fraction  of  the  time 
reqtiired  by  traditional  methoda  of  construc- 
tion. 

At  San  Antonio's  Hemisfalr.  for  example 
cranes  put  together  a  21 -story  modular  hotel 
for  Hilton  In  only  nine  montha.  Conven- 
Uonal  construction  time  for  such  a  project 
la  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  mobile-home  Industry  also  Joined  the 
trend  by  creating  stronger  mobile  homes  and 
stacking  them  up  in  what  became  known 
as  "instant  housing."  In  most  citiea,  how- 
ever, mobUe  homes  have  found  this  construc- 
tion route  tough,  if  not  impossible,  because 
of  zoning  ordinances,  building  codes  and 
loan  restrictions. 

Much  new  building  technology  baa  been 
employed  only  in  large,  muiu-family  pub- 
Uc  housing,  or  in  experimental  ahow-caaea 
such  as  "Habitat"  at  the  Montreal  World's 
Fair.  By  contrast,  single-family  housing  re- 
mains largely  a  board-by-board  operation, 
with  few  Innovators  and  even  fewer  Innova- 
tions. At  a  time  when  housing  la  both  acaroe 


and  expensive,  the  situation  cries  out  for  a 
solution. 

Fortunately,  a  few  have  heard  the  cry.  One 
such  man  is  Jim  Price,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  co-founder  with  hia  brother  of 
National  Homes  Corporation,  the  nation's 
largest  prefabber.  National  has  been  manu- 
facturing prefabricated  houses  since  1940; 
this  month  the  Lafayette,  Indiana,  concern 
rolled  out  Number  335,000.  Tough  and  hard- 
driving.  Price  has  two  primary  goals:  to  make 
National  Homes  the  General  Motors  of  the 
housing  Industry,  and  to  put  decent  hous- 
ing within  the  reach  of  everyone.  He  may 
Just  succeed. 

In  1967.  after  riots  in  Chicago,  Detroit, 
and  Newark,  Price  approached  the  mayors  of 
the  three  citiea  with  a  plan  to  build  single- 
family  townhouses  on  vacant  land  in  the 
ghettos.  Chicago  was  the  first  to  accept,  and 
the  initial  eight  structures  were  set  in  place 
last  August. 

A  typical  approach?  Not  quite.  Each  four- 
bedroom  unit  is  completely  furnished,  fully 
landscaped,  and  alr-conditloned.  Interior  and 
exterior  building  materials  were  purchased 
from  major  manufacturers  on  the  basis  of 
quality,  durability,  and  low  maintenance. 
The  simple  yet  smart  exterior  styling  gives 
little  if  any  hint  of  "public  housing."  In 
back,  each  townhouse  has  a  psivate  patio, 
as  well  as  access  to  a  common  recreation  area 
with  separate  sections  for  adults  and  chil- 
dren. Grass,  trees,  and  shrubs  are  Included 
Just  as  they  would  be  in  any  good  subiwban 
development.  Total  price:  $14,500. 

When  asked  how  he  manages  to  produce 
a  quality  home  at  this  figure.  Jim  Price 
spurns  such  words  as  "technology,"  prefer- 
ring to  call  it  "know-how."  Whatever  It  was. 
the  Chicago  project  allowed  National  work- 
men to  perform  virtually  the  ultimate  In 
prefabrlcation :  They  completed  each  of  the 
eight  houses  doum  to  the  last  detail  entirely 
vHthin  the  factory  and  in  compliance  uiith 
FHA,  VA.  and  Chicago's  own  stringent  build- 
ing code.  And  they  did  it  in  only  ten  days! 
When  the  houses  were  finished,  they  were 
simply  loaded  onto  trucks  in  sections  taken 
to  Chicago,  and  lowered  by  crane  onto  pre- 
viously poured  foundations.  Plumbing  and 
wiring  were  connected,  and  the  first  family 
moved  in  the  same  day.  Price  says  he  will 
build  a  new  factory  for  these  townhouses 
wherever  he  can  get  a  large  enough  com- 
mitment to  make  it  worthwhile.  National 
already  has  plants  in  the  planning  stage  for 
Chicago,  the  Philadelphia  area,  and  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 

National  now  produces  townhouses  at  its 
sprawling  main  plant  In  Lafayette,  in  a  com- 
pletely separate  building.  The  townhouses 

or  more  appropriately,  the  first  or  second 
floors  of  the  townhouses — move  down  an 
assembly   line  on  giant  dolliea   through   13 

assembly  stations.   Several   large  sectlona 

walls  and  floors,  for  example — are  made  ready 
at  sub-assembly  areas. 

A  bare  floor  arrives  at  station  number  one, 
where  it  Is  mounted  on  the  dolly.  Before  it 
rolls  to  station  number  two.  it  receives  an 
end  wall,  a  sldewall  and  a  vinyl  floor.  Work- 
ers at  successive  stations  install  Interior  par- 
titions, the  remaining  exterior  walls,  plumb- 
ing, wiring,  and  appliances.  At  station  13, 
the  finished  product  is  wrapped  In  plastic 
and  loaded  onto  a  truck. 

Though  terminology  has  changed,  most  in- 
novations are  direct  descendants  of  the  pre- 
fabrlcation techniques  of  the  forties  and  fif- 
ties. The  idea  remains  the  same:  bigger 
building  blocks  produced  off-site  and  assem- 
bled on-site. 

Not  many  years  ago,  however,  "prefabri- 
cated" was  used  to  describe  dreary,  look-alike 
hoxises  that  sat  in  soulless  subdivisions  with 
littie  prospect  of  outlasting  their  mort- 
gages—uninspiring, unimaginative,  unap- 
peaUng,  uninviting,  unsafe,  and  un-every- 
tblng.  Many  prefabs  deserved  their  bad  repu- 
Utiona.  Others  were  simply  vlctUna  of  the 
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general  low  esteem  that — with  much  Justifi- 
cation— characterized  all  American  housing 
diu-ing  and  after  the  hectic  post-war  build- 
ing boom. 

Switch  back  to  the  present.  Housing  prices 
have  soared.  Land  costs  more,  labor  costs 
more,  lumber  costs  more.  Rigid  zoning  ordi- 
nances and  inflexible  building  codes  help 
perpetuate  the  spiral;  higher  taxes  twist  it 
still  more.  Many  who  elect  to  pay  the  price 
for  a  new  home  are  stopped  before  they 
start:  interest  rates  on  mortgage  loans  have 
gone  up,  too.  For  some,  mortgage  money  is 
hard  to  find  at  any  price.  The  nation's  build- 
ers lament  their  third  straight  year  of  de- 
pressed housing  starts,  and  many  smaller 
operators  are  out  of  business. 

This  housing  crisis  is  aU  too  familiar  to 
builders  and  homeowners  (see  the  August, 
1968,  Better  Homes  and  Gardens).  Yet  we 
can  scarcely  begin  to  suggest  the  misery  and 
despair  that  inadequate,  substandard  hous- 
ing creates  in  the  teeming  urban  slums. 

Obviously,  National  Homes  can't  rehabili- 
tate the  ghettos  single-handedly.  But  its  ef- 
forts demonstrate  that  totally  manufactured 
bousing  can  go  a  long  way  toward  lowering 
costs  and  reducing  construction  time.  The 
Implications  are  staggering.  Widespread  adop- 
tion of  the  technique  could  provide  not  only 
decent  housing  for  the  poor,  but  more  rea- 
sonably priced  housing  for  everyone.  Not  ten 
years  from  now.  Not  even  five  years  from  now. 
Right  now. 
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THE  PESTICIDE  PERID— XXXIX 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Califor- 
nia, which  produces  more  agricultural 
commodities  and  uses  more  pesticides 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  has 
been  one  of  the  prime  arenas  for  the 
growing  pesticide  controversy.  The  State 
has  already  acted  to  ban  the  use  of  DDT 
in  households  and  home  gardens  and  in 
dust  form  in  farm  fields.  Further  com- 
prehensive action  is  being  urged.  Re- 
cently, some  60  marine  scientists,  repre- 
senting the  major  marine  laboratories 
along  the  California  coast,  wrote  an  open 
letter  to  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  and  the 
people  of  the  State  of  California  stating: 
Scientific  evidence  now  available  shows  be- 
yond question  that  DDT  and  its  residues 
have  caused  serious  and  irreparable  damage 
to  populations  of  beneficial  birds  and  fishes. 

The  letter  included  a  factual  summary 
sheet  explaining  how  DDT  enters  our 
oceans  and  Into  marine  organisms,  how 
it  affects  creatures,  and  what  must  be 
done  to  stop  this  dangerous  threat  to  our 
environment. 

The  Information  included  in  both  the 
letter  and  the  fact  sheet  further  testifies 
to  the  extent  of  the  massive  contamina- 
tion caused  by  DDT  and  other  persistent, 
toxic  pesticides.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  open  letter  and  the  fact  sheet 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  open 
letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Open  Letteb  to   Gov.  Ronald   Reagan   and 

THE  People  of  the  State  of  Calitobnia 

As  marine  scientists  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned by  the  accumulation  of  DDT  in  the 
oceans. 

DDT  is  a  "hard"  pesticide,  that  is,  it  takes 
years  to  decompose  to  harmless  products  by 
weathering  and  biological  processes.  As  a 
result  it  has  been  accumulating  in  the  en- 
vironment. Not  only  is  it  carried  from  land 
to  sea  by  rivers  and  runoff,  but  it  also  evap- 
orates from  lakes  and  sou  along  with  water 
and  it's  dispensed  world  wide  by  winds.  DDT 
and  its  toxic  residues  are  found  In  Antarctic 


penguins  and  seals,  and  in  fishes  living  thou- 
sands of  miles  out  at  sea.  Though  the  sea 
is  Immense,  the  accumulation  of  DDT  In  it 
has  reached  a  point  where  it  presents  a  grave 
threat  to  marine  food  resources. 

Defenders  of  DDT  point  out  that  concen- 
trations in  the  sea  are  very  low.  This  is 
true;  DDT  in  the  sea  is  measured  in  parts 
per  trillion  of  seawater.  Even  at  these  low 
levels,  however,  DDT  is  quickly  absorbed  by 
the  microscopic  plants  of  the  plankton.  They. 
In  turn,  are  eaten  by  planktonlc  animals 
which  retain  and  store  the  DDT  from  their 
food.  Animal  plankton  is  consumed  by  small 
fishes  and  crustaceans,  which  are  eaten  by 
larger  fishes,  and  so  on. 

As  an  Individual  animal  feeds  and  grows 
It  builds  up  a  concentration  of  DDT  from 
several  times  to  nearly  100,000  times  the  con- 
centration of  DDT  in  its  food.  With  every 
step  in  a  food  chain  the  concentration  of 
DDT  in  body  tissues  gets  higher.  At  the  ends 
of  some  of  these  food  chains  are  fish-eating 
birds  like  the  brown  pelican,  or  birds  of  prey 
like  the  peregrine  falcon  which  feeds  mainly 
on  fish-eating  birds.  These  carnivors  build 
up  the  highest  body  concentrations  of  DDT 
and  its  toxic  residues,  and  were  among  the 
first  warm-blooded  animals  known  to  suffer 
widespread  reproductive  failure. 

The  scientific  evidence  now  available  shows 
beyond  question  that  DDT  and  its  residues 
have  caused  serious  and  irreparable  damage 
to  populations  of  beneficial  birds  and  fishes. 
There  are  many  reports  of  destructive  effects 
of  DDT  on  shellfish  (shrimps,  crabs,  oysters) 
and  on  beneficial  insects  which  help  provide 
natural  controls  on  insect  pests.  DDT  resi- 
dues in  several  edible  fishes  are  approaching 
5  parts  per  million,  the  maxlmxim  level  con- 
sidered safe  for  regular  human  consumption 
under  Pood  and  Drug  regulations.  In  some 
commercially  Important  fish  populations  this 
level  has  already  been  significantly  exceeded, 
particularly  in  lakes  and  in  enclosed  seas  like 
the  Baltic,  and  there  the  fish  are  failing  to 
reproduce  successfully  because  of  DDT.  Other 
Important  fisheries  In  the  open  seas  are 
threatened,  and  If  use  of  DDT  is  continued 
there  is  real  danger  that  man's  food  supply 
from  the  sea  will  decline  drastically  while 
world  population  continues  to  increase. 

It  Is  true  that  since  World  War  n  DDT  has 
saved  millions  from  death  by  malaria,  typhus, 
and  other  insect-borne  diseases,  and  saved 
blUlons  of  dollars  In  food  crops  from  Insect 
pests.  However,  DDT  is  no  longer  an  essential 
weapon  in  the  battle  for  human  health  and 
food.  It  is  less  effective  than  it  once  was,  for 
nearly  150  species  of  insect  pests  have  de- 
veloped resistance  to  it,  and  many  other 
pesticides  which  are  less  destructive  to  man's 
environment  and  food  supply  are  now  avail- 
able to  take  Its  place. 

As  marine  scientists  we  are  seriously  con- 
cerned by  the  prospect  of  wholesale  damage 
to  important  world  fisheries,  and  by  the  pos- 
sible loss  of  whole  categories  of  animals 
which  play  Important  roles  in  preserving  on 
the  planet  an  environment  favorable  to  man. 
We  strongly  urge  that  the  further  use  of 
DDT  be  banned. 

Califomlans  favoring  such  action  should 
write  their  State  Senators  and  Assemblymen, 
requesting  support  for  Senate  Bill  1430.  which 
seeks  to  ban  the  use  of  DDT. 
Signed: 
Dr.  Donald  P.  Abbott.  Dr.  Isabella  A.  Ab- 
bott, Dr.  Lawrence  R.  Blinks,  Dr.  Rolf 
L.  Boim,  Dr.  David  Epel,  Dr.  Malvern 
Gllmartin,  Dr.  Welton  L.  Lee.  Dr  John 
H.  Phillips,  director.  Dr.  C.  B.  van  Nlel, 
Dr.  Ellsworth  H.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Hopkins 
Marine  Station  of  Stanford  University. 
Dr.  Denis  L.  Fox,  Dr.  Francis  P.  Haxo, 
Dr.  Martin  W.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ralph  A 
Lewin,  Dr.  Robert  R.  Hessler,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Newman,  Dr.  William  A.  Nie- 
reni>erg,   director.    Dr.   B.   E.    Volcanl, 
Dr.  Claude  E  Zobell,  Scripps  Institu- 
tion  of   Oceanography,   University   of 
California,  San  Diego. 


Dr.  Robert  A  Arnal,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Bell. 
Dr.  John  P.  Harvllle,  director.  Dr.  Q. 
Victor  Morejohn,  Dr.  Jack  T.  Tomlin- 
son.  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Yarberry,  Moss  Land- 
ing Marine  Laboratory;  Dr.  Wheeler  J. 
North,  Dr.  John  S.  Pearse.  California 
Institute  of  Technology. 
Dr.  George  S.  Araki,  Dr.  Robert  D.  Bee- 
man.  Dr.   Margaret  G.   Bradbury.  Dr. 
Claude    O.    Alexander.    Dr.    Joel    F. 
Oustafson,    Dr.   John    S.    Hensill,    Dr. 
Curtis    L.    Newcombe,    Dr.    George    T 
Oberlander.    Dr.     Albert     Towle.    Dr" 
Hideo  Yonenaka,  San  Francisco  State 
College. 
Dr.  Demorest  Davenport,  Dr.  Alfred  Eb- 
ling.  Dr.  R.  W.  Holmes,  University  of 
California,  Santa  Barbara;  Dr.  Burney 
LeBoeuf,   Dr.    A.    Todd    Newberry.   Dr. 
Richard  S.  Peterson.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Santa  Cruz. 
Dr.    Cadet    H.    Hand,    Jr.,    director.    Dr. 
Michael  T.  Ghlselln,  I>r.  Lary  V.  Davis, 
Bodega   Bay  Marine  Laboratory,   Uni- 
versity of  California;    Dr.   William  N. 
Eschmeyer,  Dr.  W.  I.  Pollett,  Dr.  Earl 
F.  Herald,  director,  aquarium,  Dr.  Vic- 
tor  A.   Zullo,    California   Academy   of 
Sciences,  San  Francisco. 
Dr.  Michael  G.  Hadfleld,  Pacific  Biomedi- 
cal Research  Center,  University  of  Ha- 
waii;   Dr.   Edmund  H.   Smith,   Pacific 
Marine  Station,  University  of  the  Pa- 
cific;  Dr.  Joseph  Ardittl,  Dr.  Richard 
Campbell,  Dr.  Peter  S.  Dixon,  Dr.  H. 
Koopowitz,    Dr.    Stuart   M.    Krassner, 
Dr.  Orover  C.  Stephens,  University  of 
California,  Irvine. 
Dr.   Joe   H.   Brumbaugh,   Sonoma   State 
College;  Dr.  Howard  M.  Feder.  Hartnell 
College,  Salinas;   Dr.  Vickl  M.  Buchs- 
baum.    University    of    California,    Los 
Angeles. 

A  Summary  on  DDT 


DDT — THE    problem 

DDT,  chemically  known  as  1.1,1-trichloro- 
2,2-bls  (p-chlorophenyl)  ethane,  was  the  first 
major  synthetic  Insecticide.  Developed  by 
Swiss  chemist  Paul  H  Mueller,  who  received 
a  Nobel  Prize  in  1948  for  his  work,  it  was 
first  used  in  massive  amounts  during  World 
War  II.  Since  that  time  it  has  probably  saved 
millions  of  people  from  death  by  malaria, 
typhus,  and  other  insect-borne  diseases,  and 
saved  bllUons  of  dollars  In  crops  from  insect 
pests. 

Praised  for  Its  beneficial  effects,  DDT  has 
also  been  harshly  criticized.  Past  controversy 
centered  mainly  on  Its  acute  toxic  effects  on 
a  broad  range  of  organisms.  Amounts  of  DDT 
used  to  kill  pests  eUso  kill  many  other  ani- 
mals including  birds,  fishes,  and  beneficial 
Insects  which  help  hold  pests  in  check.  Acute 
poisoning  of  non-target  organisms  stlU  oc- 
curs, but  present  controversy  centers  mainly 
on  a  more  subtle  effect — the  chronic  poison- 
ing of  many  species  by  the  increasing  levels 
of  DDT  in  the  environment.  The  main  effect 
of  chronic  p>oisoning  is  reproductive  failure. 
The  visible  signs  of  this  are  not  as  spectacu- 
lar as  those  of  acute  poisoning,  but  the  end 
results  may  be  worse.  Reproductive  failure 
can  lead  to  extinction  of  species,  and  we  see 
this  happening  today. 

Pollution  of  the  environment  by  DDT  is 
world  wide.  For  years  DDT  has  been  accumu- 
lating in  the  oceans.  The  consequences  are 
serious  and  soon  may.^  disastrous.  How  has 
pollution  of  the  oceshs  occurred?  What  Is 
DDT  doing  to  organisms  there?  And  what  can 
be  done  to  prevent  further  damage? 

HOW   DDT  GETS  INTO  THE  OCEAN 

Three  properties  of  DDT  concern  us  here: 
its  stability.  Its  aWUty  to  evaporate  with 
water,  and  its  tendency  to  cling  to  particles. 

Stability.  DDT  is  one  of  the  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons.  These  are  "hard"  pesticides, 
that  is,  they  are  stable  and  not  easily  de- 
composed Into  barmless  products  by  weath- 
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and  these  In  turn  by  still  larger  animals.  At 
each  successive  step  In  such  a  "food  chain" 
the  DDT  concentration  Increases.  In  the 
water  It  la  present  In  a  few  parts  per  tril- 
lion; m  marine  plants  It  is  many  parts  per 
trillion.  In  the  smaller  animals  it  Is  meas- 
iired  in  parts  per  billion.  In  the  larger  ani- 
mals levels  are  measured  in  parts  per  million. 

At  these  levels  we  are  in  real  trouble.  Al- 
ready the  animals  may  be  suffering  a  degree 
of  reproductive  failure  from  chronic  poison- 
ing. They  may  also  be  inedible  by  man.  Pood 
and  Drug  regulations  prohibit  marketing  of 
fish  which  contain  morn  than  5  parts  per 
million  of  DDT  and  its  residues. 

The  highest  concentrations  of  DDT  usually 
occur  lo  the  larger  animals  which  feed  on 
fishes,  such  as  flsh-eatlng  birds  like  the  peli- 
cans and  ospreys.  and  birds  of  prey  like  the 
peregrine  falcon  which  feeds  mainly  on  flsh- 
eatlng  birds.  DDT  levels  in  these  birds  may 
be  between'  5  and  100  times  greater  than  the 
levels  permitted  in  market  fish. 

Animals  which  die  without  being  eaten  by 
larger  forms  decompose.  As  this  occurs,  par- 
ticles of  organic  matter  and  scraps  of  dead 
tissue  containing  DDT  are  eaten  by  a  variety 
of  small  scavening  animals,  which  in  turn 
are  eaten  by  larger  animals.  Thus  DDT  in 
dead  organisms  on  the  bottoms  of  lakes  and 
seas  may  enter  the  food  chains  again  rather 
than  being  "lost"  in  bottom  deposits.  Since 
the  sea  Is  the  ultimate  receptacle  for  much 
of  the  DDT  spread  on  land,  many  marine 
animals  contain  higher  concentrations  of 
DDT  than  do  some  land  forms. 

WHAT    DDT    IS    DOING    TO    ORGANISMS 

Marine  -plants.  Laboratory  experiments 
suggest  that  concentrations  of  DDT  amount- 
ing to  only  a  few  parts  per  billion  in  water 
may  reduce  photosynthesis  and  growth  In 
marine  plant  plankton.  Such  concentrations 
of  DEJT  do  not  occur  In  the  open  sea.  and 
are  not  anticipated  there,  but  they  may  be 
approached  In  bays  receiving  agricultural 
drainage.  No  damage  to  plant  plankton  of 
the  sea  attributable  to  DDT  has  yet  been 
reported,  but  we  need  to  keep  an  eye  on 
coastal  waters  where  plant  plankton  sup- 
ports some  of  man's  richest  fisheries. 

Shellfish  (shrimps,  crabs,  oysters,  clams). 
For  shellfish,  too.  man's  major  fisheries  He 
In  coastal  waters,  often  In  bays  which  re- 
ceive some  runoff  containing  DDT  as  well  as 
aerial  fallout.  Several  cases  of  local  damage 
to  oysters  and  shrimps  have  been  reported. 

Commercial  crab  fisheries  on  both  east  and 
west  coasts  have  declined  in  recent  years. 
The  causes  are  still  unproven.  Lpowever. 
studies  carried  out  on  DDT  levels  In  adults, 
eggs,  and  larvae  of  the  west  coast  market 
crab  strongly  suggest  that  DDT  Is  an  Im- 
portant factor.  Adult  crabs  appear  normal, 
with  levels  of  DDT  of  less  than  0.5  part  per 
million,  and  are  still  highly  edible.  But  the 
DDT  transferred  to  the  eggs  apparently  kills 
many  of  the  larvae,  and  this  may  be  causing 
the  population  decline. 

Fishes.  The  worst  damage  to  fishes  has 
occurred  in  Inland  waters  and  In  enclosed 
seas  like  the  Baltic.  Carnivorous  fishes  In 
some  lakes  In  the  U.S.,  Sweden,  and  other 
countries  contain  levels  of  DDT  above  those 
considered  safe  for  regular  human  consump- 
tion (5  parts  per  million).  The  Lake  Mich- 
igan coho  salmon  fishery,  worth  millions  of 
dollars  a  year,  was  recently  cloeed  when  the 
catch  was  found  to  contain  up  to  19  ppm 
of  DDT. 

DDT  levels  much  lower  than  this  have 
been  linked  with  reproductive  failure  In 
some  fresh  water  fishes.  DDT  from  the  fe- 
males Is  transferred  to  the  eggs  as  these  are 
formed.  As  a  young  fish  larva  grows  and 
uses  up  the  yolk  the  DDT  enters  Its  blood. 
In  New  York  State,  all  trout  eggs  with  more 
than  2.9  ppm  DDT  died  near  the  end  of  the 
larval  stage.  The  level  causing  larval  death 
was  even  lower  for  trout  eggs  In  Wyoming. 
Some  larval  mortality  due  to  DDT  occurs  in 
the  echo  salmon. 


DDT  levels  are  considerably  lower  for  most 
Callfornlan  marine  fishes.  Anchovies  are 
mostly  below  1  ppm  DDT,  though  Individual 
fish  are  sometimes  higher.  One  batch  of  44 
anchovies  taken  off  Terminal  Island  meas- 
ured above  12  ppm  DDT,  more  than  twice 
the  allowable  level  In  fish  sold  for  food. 
Shiner  perch  In  San  Francisco  Bay  con- 
tained 1-1.4  ppm  DDT;  hake  taken  off  the 
Channel  Islands  averaged  1.8  ppm.  The  fiesh 
of  English  sole,  mackerel,  tuna,  and  striped 
bass  usually  measures  well  below  1  ppm, 
though  three  striped  bass  which  had  been 
feeding  on  carp  In  Inland  waters  averaged 
111  ppm,  more  than  22  times  the  allowable 
limit. 

A  few  p.irts  per  billion  of  DDT  causes  an 
xipset  in  the  temperature  selecting  and  ac- 
climating mechanism  In  salmon,  and  In  some 
fishes  low  concentrations  of  DDT  result  In 
abnormal  behavior  that  makee  them  easy 
prey  to  predators.  Much  more  needs  to  be 
known  of  the  effects  of  low  concentrations 
of  DDT  on  the  reproduction  and  behavior 
of  marine  fishes.  Pish  that  are  still  safe  to 
eat  may  be  suffering  reproductive  damage. 
Birds.  Those  suffering  most  from  chronic 
DDT  poisoning  thus  far  are  the  flsh-eatlng 
birds  and  the  raptorial  birds  which  prey 
on  them.  These  birds  occupy  positions  on 
food  chains  several  steps  removed  from 
plants,  and  receive  the  greatest  effects  of 
biological  magnlflcatlon. 

DDT  and  Its  toxic  residues  are  stored  up 
in  the  body  fat  of  birds  at  concentrations 
which  may  reach  several  hundred  or  even 
over  1000  parts  per  million.  The  highest  lev- 
els yet  found  have  been  in  the  body  fat  of 
birds  found  dead  on  California  beaches. 

During  breeding,  as  fat  is  depleted  the 
DDT  residues  stored  there  are  released  to  the 
blood.  They  stimxolate  the  liver  to  produce 
enzymes  that  break  down  sex  hormones 
which  are  necessary  for  successful  breeding 
behavior  and  the  formation  of  pn^>er  egg 
shells. 

Birds  suffering  chronic  DDT  poisoning  lay 
thin-shelled  eggs  or  eggs  without  any  hard 
sheU.  Such  eggs  break  during  Incubation. 

The  bald  eagle,  osprey,  brown  pelican,  Ber- 
muda petrel,  peregrine  falcon,  and  numerous 
similar  birds  are  all  suffering  degrees  of  re- 
productive failure  through  production  of 
thin-shelled  eggs.  The  effects  have  been  cat- 
astrophic in  some  cases.  The  peregrine  fal- 
con began  to  lay  thin-sheUed  eggs  during 
the  first  decade  of  DDT  use.  It  Is  now  extinct 
as  a  breeding  population  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  U.S.  On  the  west  coast  breeding  Is 
known  only  In  a  few  small  groups  which  do 
not  prey  on  flsh-eatlng  birds  but  Instead 
feed  on  pigeons  which  have  a  much  lower 
DDT  content. 

The  brown  pelican  appears  to  have  suf- 
fered total  or  almost  total  reproductive  fail- 
ure all  over  North  America.  The  last  known 
breeding  ground  on  the  west  coast  north  of 
Mexico  was  Anacapa  Island.  This  year  all 
eggs  laid  here  were  either  thin-shelled  or 
shell-less,  and  all  were  broken  before  hatch.- 
ing.  A  recent  survey  extending  part  way 
down  Baja  California  showed  no  successful 
reproduction  here  either.  The  outlook  for 
survival  of  numerous  seablrds  Is  gloomy. 

Man.  DDT  affects  man  In  relation  to  both 
his  food  supply  and  his  health. 

Food.  DDT  still  plays  an  Important  role  In 
preserving  part  of  man's  food  supply  from 
pests,  but  U  Is  render!  ug  other  parts  of 
that  supply  Inedible  or  d-stroylng  the  source 
itself. 

Permissible  limits  of  DDT  residues  In  foods 
sold  on  the  market  are  established  in  Food 
and  Drug  regulations.  Limits  are  set  at 
levels  low  enough  so  that.  If  properly  en- 
forced, there  will  be  no  cases  of  acute  poi- 
soning and  no  cases  of  chronic  poisoning 
even  with  continued  use  of  the  food. 

Maximum  permissible  levels  are  being  ap- 
proached m  some  foods  today,  despite  In- 
creasing restrictions  on  the  use  of  WJT.  The 
high  DDT  content  in  milk  caused  Arizona  to 


place  a  temporary  ban  on  the  use  of  DDT. 
The  Lake  Michigan  coho  salmon  fishery  Is 
closed  because  of  high  DDT  levels  In  the 
fish.  Pesticide  levels  In  lake  fishes  and  In 
some  Baltic  Sea  fishes  caused  Sweden  to  ban 
virtually  all  use  of  DDT.  DDD  levels  measured 
a  decade  ago  In  eight  species  of  fishes  In- 
hibiting Clear  Lake  In  California  showed 
levels  ranging  from  a  low  of  5  ppm  (now 
the  permissible  limit)  to  133  ppm.  These 
levels  are  unusually  high,  for  Clear  Lake  re- 
ceived large  scale  treatment  with  DDD  to 
control  gnats  in  1949,  1954,  and  1957;  DDD 
was  applied  at  the  rate  of  1  part  to  50-70 
million  parts  of  water. 

Reproductive  failure  In  trout  and  other 
fishes  at  levels  well  below  those  occurring  in 
Clear  Lake  show  that  the  dangers  to  man 
He  not  only  in  making  fish  Inedible  but  In 
the  destruction  of  the  fishery  Itself.  The 
prospect  of  a  marked  decline  in  reproduction 
of  Important  food  fishes  in  lakes  and  coastal 
seas  at  the  same  time  that  world  population 
Is  increasing  should  be  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
cern to  all. 

Health.  People  In  the  U.S.  carry  In  their 
tatty  tissues  levels  of  DDT  averaging  about 
12  ppm. 

DDT  Is  also  present  In  human  breast  milk. 
In  some  parts  of  the  world,  and  occasionally 
In  the  U.S.,  the  DDT  level  In  mothers'  milk 
is  so  high  that  under  FDA  standards  It  could 
not  be  sold  for  human  consumption. 

Some  Industrial  and  agricultural  workers 
long  exposed  to  DDT  have  concentrations  of 
over  600  ppm  In  their  body  fat  without  suf- 
fering from  any  gross  functional  disorders. 

However,  little  work  has  been  done  on  sub- 
tle, long-term  effects  of  DDT  in  man.  Recent 
clinical  research  shows  a  strong  correlation 
l>etween  high  DDT  levels  and  encephalomala- 
cla.  cerebral  hemorrhage,  pnjrtal  cirrhosis,  and 
various  carcinomas.  DDT  and  its  derivatives 
can  also  Induce  cancer  In  tumor-susceptible 
mice. 

THE  SOLUTION BAN  THE  USE  OF  DDT 

While  DDT  has  been  enormously  bene- 
ficial In  some  respects  In  the  past.  It  Is  now 
clear  that  it  poses  a  very  real  threat  to  Im- 
pKsrtant  human  food  resources  and  to  other 
species  Indirectly  beneficial  to  man. 

DDT  is  less  effective  now  than  when  it 
was  first  used,  for  nearly  150  species  of  insect 
pests  have  developed  resistance  to  it. 

Moreover,  satisfactory  alternatives  are  now 
available,  and  more  are  under  development, 
for  the  more  perceptive  manufacturers  of 
pesticides  have  taken  note  as  DDT  and  other 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons  have  been  placed 
under  Increasing  restrictions. 

Alternative  pesticides  Include  such  chemi- 
cals as  the  carbamates  and  organophosphates, 
which  break  down  more  easily  and  are  not 
stored  by  living  organisms.  While  these  are 
more  expensive  than  DDT  at  present,  com- 
mercial pesticide  distributors  have  predicted 
that  prices  wlU  drop  as  sales  Increase.  Just  as 
was  the  case  with  DDT.  Meanwhile,  -there  is 
hope  for  the  development  of  both  chemical 
and  biological  control  measures  which  will  be 
more  selective  for  specific  target  organisms. 
and  less  destructive  to  beneficial  species  and 
Innocent  bystanders. 

Even  If  we  stopped  using  It  today.  DDT 
would  remain  with  us  In  the  environment 
for  a  long  time.  The  number  of  years  or 
decades  Is  uncertain.  Accumulation  of  DDT 
In  the  sea  would  surely  continue  as  wind  and 
water  transferred  the  DDT  now  In  soils, 
lakes,  and  the  atmosphere  Into  the  ocean 
basins.  Eventually  concentrations  here  would 
reach  a  peak  and  begin  to  decline,  but  we 
cannot  afford  to  wait  until  DDT  comes  close 
to  destroying  the  great  ocean  fisheries  be- 
fore we  call  a  halt  to  its  use.  If  we  do,  the 
uncounted  tons  of  DDT  remaining  on  land 
and  In  the  air  could  still  raise  the  DDT  con- 
centration In  the  sea  from  a  dangerous  to 
a  disastrous  level.  Action  should  be  taken 
before  there  Is  wholesale  damage  to  Impor- 
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tant  world  fisheries,  and  before  we  experience 
the  loss  of  whole  categories  of  animals  that 
play  important  roles  in  preserving  an  en- 
vironment favorable  to  man. 

DDT  is  already  banned  in  some  areas,  and 
Its  use  has  been  restricted  In  other  states.  A 
"DDT  trial "  has  Just  been  concluded  In  Wis- 
consin, and  bills  to  ban  DDT  arc  under  con- 
sideration. 

CALIFORNIA   SENATE   BILL    1430 TO   BAN   USE   OF 

DDT 

Early  In  May.  1969.  the  California  State 
Senate  voted  to  consider  legislation  aimed 
at  banning  the  use  of  DDT  in  the  state. 
Senate  BUI  itl430.  Introduced  by  Senators 
John  A.  Nejedly  (Contra  Costa  County.  Dis- 
trict 7)  and  Lewis  F.  Sherman  (Alameda 
County.  District  8)  needs  support  If  It  Is  to 
pass  during  this  session.  Only  a  few  weeks 
of  the  session  remain. 

Those  wishing  to  support  the  bill  should 
write  to  the  Senator  and  Assemblyman  from 
their  own  districts,  asking  support  of  the  bill 
to  ban  DDT  use  in  California. 

Letters  to  your  newspapers,  perhaps  In- 
cluding some  information  from  this  sum- 
mary, should  help  awaken  others  to  the 
problem  and  enlist  their  support. 

While  It  Is  highly  desirable  that  a  ban  on 
DDT  should  extend  quickly  to  the  naUon 
and  to  other  countries,  control  must  start 
here  at  home.  California  manufactures  and 
uses  more  DDT  than  any  other  state. 

The  time  to  ban  Its  use  Is  NOW. 


DETERMINING    THE    CAUSES    OF 
HIGHWAY    ACCIDENTS 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  search 
for  a  solution  to  any  problem  should  be- 
gin with  a  clear  understanding  of  its 
nature  and  the  possession  of  adequate 
factual  and  relevant  information.  Cer- 
tainly no  exception  to  this  rule  is  the 
catastrophic  motor  vehicle  accident 
situation  which  has  plagued  the  United 
States  for  many  years.  If  substantial 
progress  is  to  be  made  in  reducing  the 
annual  massive  toll  of  life  and  limb  in 
highway  accidents,  one  of  the  essential 
elements  will  be  the  gathering  of  accu- 
rate, detailed  data  on  all  factors  involved 
in  their  occurrence. 

Because  of  this  I  am  very  much  pleased 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  findings  disclosed  by  a  unique  study 
which  was  conducted  in  Indiana  during 
the  years  1965.  1966.  and  1967.  The  In- 
diana State  Police  during  that  period 
made  an  intensive  and  thorough  analysis 
of  1.000  fatal  highway  accidents  which 
cost  over  1,200  Uves,  carefully  investigat- 
ing, recording,  and  classifying  their  every 
detail  and  aspect.  Prom  the  tabulation 
and  compilation  of  this  data,  some  very 
significant  conclusions  emerged.  For  in- 
stance, it  was  revealed  that  the  consump- 
tion of  alcoholic  beverages  was  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  traffic  deaths  in  rural  In- 
diana, with  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
fatalities  being  attributed  to  this  factor. 
The  August  1969.  issue  of  the  FBI  Law 
Enforcement  Bulletin  contains  an  article 
entitled    "Analogue    1000."    written   by 
Robert  K.  Konkle,  superintendent  of  the 
Indiana  State  PoUce  Department,  which 
describes  this  very  comprehensive  and 
valuable  project.  Because  of  its  national 
significance,   I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Prom  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin, 
August    19691 

ANALOOtJE     1000 

(By  Robert  K.  Konkle.  Superintendent.  In- 
diana State  Police  Department.  Indianap- 
olis. Ind.) 

Analogue  1000  Is  the  history  of  1,000  fatal 
trafQc  accidents  that  occurred  on  rural  In- 
diana roads  and  highways  between  August 
1965  and  April  1967  and  claimed  a  total  of 
1.238  Uves.  This  study  was  an  effort  to  de- 
termine exactly  how  those  accidents  hap- 
pened through  a  probing,  indepth  examina- 
tion of  any  incidents  or  factors  that  might 
have  had  some  bearing  on  the  causes  of  the 
tragedies. 

The  total  motor  vehicle  accident  situauon 
is  an  enormous  and  complex  problem.  Efforts 
In  engineering,  public  education,  and  traffic 
law  enforcement  to  prevent  accidents  are  vir- 
tually overwhelmed  by  the  rapid  and  con- 
tinuous growth  of  traffic  volume.  New  roads 
cannot  be  built  fast  enough  nor  can  older 
routes  be  repaired  or  redesigned  quickly 
enough  to  absorb  this  growing  mass  of  ve- 
hicles. 

In  the  field  of  education,  leglslaOve  action 
to  tighten  up  licensing  requirements  and  im- 
prove traffic  court  systems  Is  painstakingly 
slow.  Driver  education  programs  in  schools 
and  among  adult  groups  are  generally  Insuffi- 
cient. Law  enforcement  is  hampered  by  lack 
of  manpower.  The  greatest  problem  facing 
police  in  this  regard  is  that  the  large  number 
of  accidents  causes  Investigators  to  do  little 
more  than  report  their  occurrence  rather 
than  conduct  thorough  investlgaUons. 

In  July  1965  the  Indiana  SUte  PoUce, 
without  benefit  of  any  special  grants  or  fi- 
nancing, launched  a  study  project  In  hopes 
that  probing  accident  analyses  would  provide 
more  and  better  Information  on  the  exact 
causes  of  traffic  accidents. 

The  project  encompassed  1 ,000  fatal  smash- 
ups.  The  size  of  the  sampling  was  limited  in 
order  to  keep  research  within  manageable 
proportions.  State  police  investigators  be- 
lieved the  circumstances  surrounding  these 
accidents  would  substantially  reflect  similar 
elements  of  all  traffic  accidents. 

All  investigations  were  conducted  by  In- 
diana SUte  Police  troopers  who  are  trained 
accident  investigators.  At  the  time  of  the 
study,  there  were  570  troopers  assigned  to 
patrol  duties  in  Indiana's  92  counties. 

Troopers  were  given  an  outline  showing 
only  the  minimum  information  which  would 
be  required.  Beyond  this,  they  were  asked 
to  use  Initiative  and  Investigative  Judgment 
comparable  to  that  required  In  homicide  in- 
vestigations. Their  repKjrta  were  submitted  in 
narrative  form  and  forwarded  to  State  police 
headquarters  In  Indianapolis  for  tabulation 
and  analysis  by  Lt.  Richard  A.  Berger  of  the 
department's  traffic  division. 

Information  from  these  reports  was  en- 
coded into  an  Information  retrieval  system. 
Data  from  the  system  cards  were  then  an- 
alyzed and  compiled  for  this  report. 

Blood  or  breath  specimens  were  obtained 
m  most  cases.  Blood  samples  were  checked 
for  any  trace  of  barbiturates,  amphetamines, 
and  alcohol.  Breath  samples  were  analyzed 
for  blood-alcohol  content. 


FINDINGS 

Analysis  of  the  data  complied  produced  the 
following  findings: 

1.  Human  consumption  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages Is  the  number  one  cause  of  rural  traffic 
deaths  In  Indiana.  In  this  study  746  persons 
died  as  a  result  of  accidents  In  which  a  drink- 
ing driver  was  Involved. 

2.  The  educational  level  of  a  driver  affects 
his  chances  of  becoming  involved  In  a  fatal 
traffic  accident.     , 

3.  Novice  drivers,  on  the  road  to  gain  driv- 
ing skill  by  means  of  experience,  accounted 
for  263  deaths  according  to  trooper  investiga- 
tors and  In  themselves  present  a  critical 
problem. 
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4  Approximately  40  percent  of  traffic  law 
ylolatloM  in  thi  study  could  be  considered 
to  have  been  wll)fully  committed. 

5  Drivers  In  certain  vocations  are  more 
Ikely  to  make  driving  errors  that  result  In 

traffic  fatalltlee. 

6.  If  groups  o  ■  people  may  be  categorized 
we  concluded  tjat  the  group  causing  the 
greatest  portion  af  our  traffic  accidents  Is  not 
likely  to  be  reacled  by  safety  campaigns, 

7^  A  history  cf  traffic  arrests  and  minor 
traffic   accidents   has  little  to  do  with   the 


WEATHER   rACTOR 

Weather  conditions,  according  to  the  proj- 

probablUty  of  a^rtlcular"  drlve'r^  having 'I     o^ver^lraLde^n:  pTctlT""''""*  "^'"^  "^  '"^^ 
.!„  i»ft'<*e?t    %  and  large,  fatal  accidents         When  a  driver  is  unable  to  stop  at  an  lev 
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Niimb«r    Parctnt 


D*lib«r»le. 
C«re(es3ne«. 


373 
280 


Inexperience  or  attenVion'dfviWed""'"""'       254 
Total  law  violatjons 917 


41 
30 
29 


out  of  Intent,   then  they  are  done  out  of 
Ignorance  of  the  law  or  carelessness. 

The  following  chart  reflects  our  findings  In 
this  area.  Intoxicated  persons  were  presumed 
to  have  been  willful  violators- 


i^^ff^?""*^    ^'^    crashes    Into   another   ve- 


seem  to  be  chanc*  occurrences  ,^^   ,»u„w 

8.  Two  percent  of  highway  deaths  might      ^<='«'  **  »ay  be  constnT^  thrt  tTe^Mcldent 
."-'-*--  was  caused  by  weather  conditions.  Yet  It  may 


possibly  be  sulcKles 
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9 
26 
39 
37 
32 
18 
14 


2 
68 
112 
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also  be  said  that  the  because  of  the  drivers 
lack  of  skin  in  driving  on  ley  pavement  and 

H       ,^    ,•*'  experience  and  good  Judgment,      .      ,,   - 

he   sUd   into    the   Intersection   and   collided     f,',T.,'^°"" 
with  other  traffic.  !,""*';-- 

-rv.!-  .1*,.    ».  Housewife. 

.       ^^"^"*"atlon  appears  analogous  to  an  Ice     Student. 
Percent     skater  who  falls  on  the  tee.  Did  he  fall  be-      """•"own---.: 

fault     v*"^  '*  ''^  slippery  or  did  he  fall  because     

and     ^«  "^^  not  sufficiently  skuied  at  Ice  skating? 
alcohol         We  concluded   that   the   young    Inexperl- 

enced  driver  Is  more  likely  to  misjudge  or 

100     e^^'^'se  poor  Judgment  than  the  older  more 
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Deliberate  violators,  for  purposes  of  this 
report,  were  defined  as  thoee  who  were  speed- 

.  — „ „ ,  „.„„  „.^„     '"f-  passing  on  a  hill  or  curve,  or  committing 

83     experienced  driver.  For  example    If  a  driver     °  ,,!''  °^  recklessness. 

85     misjudges  his  speed  approaching  ley  Inter-         violations  committed  out  of  carelessness 

82     sections  several  times  without  kllllnK  him-     f^^  changing  lanes  without  looking,  falling 

II     self,    he    wiu    probably    develop    reasonable     ^^^/'^ti*!  a  turn,  making  a  left  turn  Into  the 

85     Judgment     and     skill     in     this     particular     ^  oncoming  vehicles,  and  others 

_     weather-related  situation  Violations  In   the  last  category  represent 

kLcoHoi  MAHciM  VT,^  ^o^o  ^^°^  ^"^^  ^^*<=^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^Bs  little  Or  no 
LLCOHOL                                                               MAKCiN  KOR  ERROR                              control.   Por   example    a   driver   crosses   the 
An    analysis    of    figures    showing    drivers     ^  *"   ?'   "^  have  observed   that   driving   U     centerUne  because.  In  the  first  Instance    he 
who  were  known  t>  have  consumed  alcoholic      deceptively  easy  and  that  a  margin  for  error     ran  off  the  roadway  and.  In  trying  to  eet  back 
beverages  prior  to  their  respective  accidents     *1°«  «'st.  particularly  for  those  drivers  who     on  the  pavement,  overcorrected  Ind  swe^ed 
revealed  that  389  <82  percent)  were  at  fault,      commit  hazardous  errors  and  still  manage     to  the  opposite  lane  Into  a^^c^^nTvei^ 
33     7  percent)    w^  partially  at  fault,  and     ^  *^o»*l  accidents.  Arrests  by  our  troopers     cle.  Also  inserted  in  this  category  wire  the 
52   (U  percent)    w^re  not  at  fault.  In  addl-     l°l  f'^O'^s  moving  violations  outnumber  the     drivers  inexperienced  in  drivl^on  lev  roa^s 
tlon.  18  percent  off  all  drivers  who  had  been      ^^^  accidents  we  investigate  by  nearly  100  n»,  ,,      ,       °  '^°K  on  ley  roads, 
drinking  were  und*r  Indiana's  legal  drinking      ^  ^-  '^^  ra«o  does  not  take  into  account                           deliberate  vtolationa 
age   of   21.   This   pbrtlon   of  the  study   also     ^^^  myriad  dangerous  driving  acts  that  are 
showed  that  half  the  total  number  of  drink-      '^°^  ^*°  ^^  officers  on  patrol. 
Ing  drivers  had  bloiad-alcohol  levels  of  above         ^°^'  "**°'  can  the  lees  experienced  person 
0.16    percent.    Indlkna's    legal    limit    is   0  15  ^^°  driving  skills  and  good  Judgment  wlth- 
pereent.  out  placing  other  motorists  on  the  road  In 
DANciioDS  DRUGS  danger?  We  consider  this  a  serious  problem 
Blood   specimens  only  were   analyzed   for  ^'^^^''^^^  by  the  study  findings, 
alcohol,  amphetamlties,  and  barbiturates  and        .J      example,  drivers  in  the  16-  to  21-year- 
for  the  most  part,  were  obtained  from  de-  nlf  ^""J^  accounted  for  21  percent  of  all 
ceased  drivers  drivers   In   the   1.000   fatal   smashups    They 
Although   we   were   unable   to   fullv  eaee  !^  .?f<=°"°^  ^or  one- third  of  all  drivers  in 
the  extent  drugs  Mayed  m  this  studv^e         f     drove  too  fast  for  existing  conditions- 
did   find    that  Sn  I  Xver^  h^  co^^!^  J.l^^^Z  ^^"=^.„''"  prUnarlly  weather  orl- 
.barblturates  and  fije  persons  ^re^^^o^^t^  ^^  ^^^^  I^'^  a^e^^^Tr^T 

ted  their  driving  errors  as  a  result  of  Inex- 
perience. 

NAMES    CHECKED 


persons  were  found  to 
have  consiomed  stimulants  prior  to  being  in- 
volved in  fatal  wre<^.  Pour  of  these  persons 
had  also  consumecl  alcohol  in  addition  to 
the  drugs. 

VOCATIONAL   FACTORS 

It  was  difficiUt  io  categorize  groups  of 
drivers  by  vocation  Ibecause  of  the  amolgu- 
Ity  of  the  terminc^ogy  and  the  debatable 
nature  of  the  categories  selected. 

One  example  of  ffliis  is  where  to  classify 
truckdrivers.  We  p^t  some  In  the  skilled 
group,  some  In  the  semiskilled,  and  some  in 


Excessive  speed. 

Passed  on  hill. 

Passed  at  intersection. 

Passed  on  curve. 

Passed  without  sufficient  clearance. 

Palled  to  observe  automatic  signal. 

Failed  to  observe  stop  sign. 

Followed  too  closely. 

Fled  from  pwllce. 

Improper  or  no  lights. 

Unintentional  violaticma 
Drove  off  roadway. 
Palled  to  signal. 

Ran  into  rear  of  another  vehicle  (but  not 
following  too  closely). 
Speed  too  fast  for  conditions. 
Speed  too  slow. 


Palled  to  yield  the  right-of-way  at  a  stop 
sign.  ^  *^ 


group  contained   thc^se   persons  engaged   in      traffic  arrests    Th;%tatisticrfromAn.,nt„  '=*"^«   °^   accidents   is   faUure   to   yield     h^ 

f.^f'^^  '^^^'^  """^"^^  and  techno-      1000    do    not'   eff^tlve"y^*^iStl«e    thu  "-'ght-of-way  and  might  automatic^  c^n! 

i^'.'.l^P^^?-.  ™4l'«t  below  is  based  on     theory.   Paradoxical"!  {ie^tu^^"es   thi  "'"**"  '^^*  *"  ^"^^^  violations  are  deliberate 

question  of  whether  or  not  a  history  of  traffic  committed  out  of  impatience  or  other 

accidents  can  be  interpreted  to  mean  t^?  1"?°^. "    ,1"""  *°  7'^'^  **^«  rigbt-of-way 


tabulations  of  know^  vocational  data: 
Vocation : 

Semiskilled 

Skilled    ... 

Students  .. 


All  drivers'  names  were  checked  through 
Indiana  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicle  files,  In- 
diana State  Police  accident  records,  and  the 
National  Driver  Register  (NDR).  Out-of- 
State  drivers  were  checked  through  the  >fDR 
only.  The  NDR,  at  the  time  of  this  renort  r>      *. 

contained  only  the  names  of  those  driver^      .    "°^"°«  accident  statistics  can  be  mlslead- 
who  had  been  convicted  of  a  serious  traffic     n^f  L  ■    ''r  ®**™Pl«-  compUaUons  of  accident 


Failed  to  yield  at  private  drive. 
Palled  to  yield  right-of-way  (other). 
Drove  left  of  centerllne. 
Wrong  way  on  one-way  road. 


experience.  "jii-mc.  Percent 

Office      arimintcf^of^.  ®  ""^^^  surprised  at  how  few  drivers  had      Palled  to  yield  rieht-of-wav  o^i  a. 


Percent 


Unskilled  labor -I"II  n 

Housewives 

Farmers    

Professional 

Armed  Porcee... 
Technological   .. 


44  the  builder  of  such  a  record  has  gained  driv- 
16  *^K  experience  which  has  helped  improve  his 
12     driving  skills.  y      ^    a 


were  generally  a  conscious  and  deliberate  act 
then  24.4  percent  of  Indiana's  motor  vehicle 
accidents  in  1966  were  either  suicides  or  at- 
tempted suicides.  This,  however,  Is  not  the 
case. 


ANALYSIS    or   FIGURES 


TRAFFIC    LAW    VIOLATIONS 

im^t'^h  ^,'^f°'"£f™ent  and  education  efforts  „„^.o^  „,  ,xuures 

S^^Le"  re^c\rd.^'i^e"°Cpir  Ln"^;  that  ^lif^r  "^  °'  °"'  ^^"^^  «^-"  ^^- 

that  errore.  or  traffic  v  oiaOonTTe^^n,.,^  I       ^^L^"^^  ^*"«*  *°  ^^^^<^  ^^e  rlght-of- 
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a  left  turn  in  the  path  of  oncoming  traffic,  15 
at  the  end  of  private  driveways,  and  66  fell 
under  the  category  of  "failed  to  yield  right- 
of-way — other." 

The  analysis  of  these  cases  revealed  that 
only  10  of  the  93  violations  committed  at 
stop  signs  were  deliberate,  while  eight  com- 
mitted in  making  left  turns  were  deliberate. 
Two  from  a  private  driveway  and  six  In  the 
"other"  category  were  also  done  deliberately. 
A  close  look  at  the  analysis  shows,  therefore, 
that  26,  or  12.4  percent,  of  the  drivers  in  our 
study  who  failed  to  yield  the  right-of-way 
committed  these  violations  deliberately.  The 
foregoing  example  Illustrates  how  routine  ac- 
cident statistics  can  t>e  misinterpreted. 

We  note  that  "drove  left  of  center"  ac- 
counted for  6.S  percent  of  all  the  accidents 
In  Indiana  in  1966.  Were  these  conscious 
acts? 

Of  those  drivers  In  Analogue  1000  who  were 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road  at  the  moment 
of  Impact,  90  (27  percent)  had  no  Intention 
of  being  there.  A  total  of  60  percent  com- 
mitted this  violation  because  they  were  un- 
der the  Influence  of  alcohol. 

Strict  enforcement  of  traffic  laws  may  pre- 
vent the  rapid  rise  of  accident  rates  because 
deliberate  violators  are  probably  deterred  by 
seeing  police  on  patrol  and  are  motivated  to 
pay  strict  attention  to  their  driving  to  avoid 
arrest.  It  appears  doubtful  that  strict  en- 
forcement has  any  measurable  effect  on  un- 
intentional violators. 

SUICIDE 

Suicide  by  way  of  a  traffic  "accident"  may 
occur  more  frequently  than  we  realize.  This 
method  of  suicide  can  easily  be  used  to  de- 
fraud Insurance  companies  If  the  victim  exer- 
cises reasonable  guile  in  his  own  execution. 

Life  Insurance  policies  often  have  double 
Indemnity  clauses  which  make  such  an  "ac- 
cidental" death  more  appealing  to  the  would- 
be  suicide  in  that  he  or  she  might  be  able  to 
leave  a  substantial  amount  of  money  to  sur- 
vivors. And  when  fraud  is  the  Intent,  there  Is 
obviously  no  suicide  note  left  behind. 

The  cases  in  this  category  were  placed  there 
because  of  the  circumstances  exlst^lng  prior 
to  the  death  and  the  fact  that  other  evidence 
Indicated  a  possibility  or  probability  of 
suicide. 

The  number  shown  in  the  report  therefore 
Is,  in  reality,  a  sum  of  probables  rather  than 
proven  facts — 20  men  and  eight  women,  half 
of  whom  were  under  the  influence  of  alcohol 
at  the  time  of  Impact. 

We  believe  it  Is  Important  to  recognize  that 
some  fatal  accidents  are  suicides  and  that 
police  investigators  should  never  overlook 
this  possibility. 

None  of  the  Investigations  In  the  study  dis- 
closed evidence  of  premeditated  murder. 

MKCHANICAL    DEFECTS 

Mechanical  defects,  for  purposes  of  this 
study.  Included  only  those  defecte  which  In 
most  cases  were  not  the  primary  cause  of  the 
accident.  But,  had  the  defect  been  absent, 
the  accident  might  not  have  occurred.  This 
segment  of  the  study  therefore  Is  a  tabula- 
tion of  Investigative  Judgments. 

MECHANICAL  DEFECTS 


Faulty  steering 

Faulty  brakes 

Faulty  suspension 

Faulty  lights 

Faulty  window  glass 

Faulty  windshield  wipere. 

Faulty  exhaust  system 

Miscellaneous  otner 

Faulty  tires 


In  most  cases  the  officer  and  a  garage 
mechanic  examined  the  wreckage.  We  have 
every  reason  to  presume  that  all  defects  con- 


Num- 

Per- 

ber 

cent 

U 

5.3 

2S 

12.2 

5 

2.4 

17 

8.3 

6 

2.9 

2 

1.0 

6 

2.9 

13 

6.3 

121 

58.7 

trlbutlng  to  the  cause  of  accidents  cannot  be 
found.  In  some  cases  disintegration  was  such 
that  the  detection  of  preexisting  defects  was 
Impossible. 

In  our  opinion  the  "faulty  tire"  category 
may  be  misleading.  Since  106  faulte  were 
termed  "excessive  tread  wear,"  the  question 
arises  what  might  have  been  the  outcome  of 
the  accident  had  the  skidding  vehicle  been 
equipped  with  tires  in  good  condition?  We 
surmise  that  some  accidents  might  have  been 
less  severe  with  Increased  braking  traction 
and  that  perhaps  some  would  have  been 
avoided  completely  under  the  assumption 
that  no  uncontrollable  slide  would  have  oc- 
curred in  the  first  place. 

Fifteen  of  the  tire  faults  were  so  listed  be- 
cause they  blew  out  or  lost  air  before  the 
accident  and,  in  the  investigators'  opinion, 
contributed  directly  to  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  mechanical 
defects  pose  a  real  hazard  in  the  total  traffic 
accident  picture.  Based  on  that  belief,  the 
department  strongly  endorses  mandatory  ve- 
hicle Inspection  programs. 

CONCLUSION 

We  are  aware  that  Analogue  1000  Is  not  a 
scientifically  perfect  research  program.  But 
the  findings  of  an  Indepth  Investigation  of 
1,000  fatal  traffic  accidente  have  provided  us 
some  valid  facts. 

We  believe  the  information  gained  con- 
cerning alcohol-related  accidents  refiects  the 
need  for  more  effective  controls  on  the 
drinking  driver. 

In  the  area  of  mechanical  defects,  the  fig- 
ures clearly  reveal  that  the  combination  of 
safe  drivers  operating  safe  cars  can  help  cut 
down  the  accident  toll. 

In  still  another  area,  this  study  polnte  up 
the  need  for  establishing  some  kind  of  con- 
trolled traffic  training  environment  In  which 
young  drivers  can  gain  driving  experience 
under  all  kinds  of  road  and  weather  condi- 
tions without  endangering  lives. 

In  the  final  analysis,  traffic  safety  Is  not 
Just  a  police  problem.  It  Is  a  "people  prob- 
lem" in  which  there  are  achievements  still  to 
be  gained  from  responsibilities  yet  to  be  as- 
sumed by  people  who  administrate,  who  en- 
force, who  Judge,  who  teach,  and,  finally,  by 
I>eople  who  drive. 

We  have  learned  how  to  project  man  into 
outer  space  and  return  him  safely  to  earth. 
Now,  we  have  got  to  find  a  way  to  keep  him 
alive  on  our  streets  and  highways. 


STAATS  RET  AXES  PPB  PROGRESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
1965.  the  executive  branch  has  been  de- 
veloping a  plannlng-programing-budg- 
eting — ^PPB — system.  Such  a  system 
holds  out  enormous  potentials  for  im- 
proving the  allocation  of  Government 
expenditures  and  encouraging  efiBciency 
in  Government.  In  the  last  5  years,  the 
system  has  been  initiated  in  26  agencies 
In  the  Federal  Government.  It  has  aided 
decisionmakers  in  these  agencies  to  al- 
locate public  resources  more  effectively, 
reduce  the  portion  of  the  budget  which  is 
"uncontrollable,"  understand  the  actual 
impact  of  public  programs.  Identify  pro- 
grams that  no  longer  serve  national  ob- 
jectives, and  connect  planning  and 
budgeting  with  actual  program  perform- 
ance. 

Within  Congress  there  has  been  sub- 
stantial interest  in  the  development  of 
the  PPB  system.  Both  my  Subcommittee 
on  Economy  in  Government  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Security  and  Interna- 
tional Operations  of  the  Senate  Com- 


mittee on  Government  Operations  have 
held  extensive  hearings  on  the  develop- 
ment of  this  innovative  planning  and 
budgeting  system. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  three  important 
documents  have  been  released  with  the 
evaluation  of  public  expenditure  pro- 
grams. The  first  of  these  Is  a  three-vol- 
ume study  entitled  "The  Analysis  and 
Evaluation  of  Public  Expenditures:  The 
PPB  System."  This  study  contains  50 
background  papers  by  economic  experts 
submitted  to  my  Subcommittee  on  Econ- 
omy in  Government.  Second  Is  the  record 
of  2  days  of  hearings  entitled  "Guidelines 
for  Estimating  the  Benefits  of  Govern- 
ment Expenditures."  These  hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in 
Government  focused  on  the  appropriate 
procedures  for  measuring  the  benefits 
and  economic  performance  of  public 
spending  programs. 

Finally,  on  July  29,  1969,  Mr.  Elmer 
Staats,  the  Comptroller  General,  re- 
leased a  report  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  on  the  PPB  System.  It  is  en- 
titled "Survey  of  Progress  in  Implement- 
ing the  Planning-Programlng-Budget- 
ing  System  in  Executive  Agencies."  This 
sm-vey  was  imdertaken  to  "obtain  in- 
formation on  the  executive  agencies' 
progress  in  implementing  this  system  and 
on  major  problems  being  encountered 
and  to  summarize  the  results  of  this 
study  for  the  use  of  interested  congres- 
sional committees  and  all  executive  agen- 
cies." Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
PPB  system  and  the  need  for  Members  of 
Congress  to  become  familiar  with  the 
progress  which  is  being  made  in  imple- 
menting it,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  portion  of  the  GAO  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

INTRODUtTTION 

The  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  has  made  a 
survey  of  the  Plannlng-Programmlng-Budg- 
etlng  (PPB)  system  which  was  formally  in- 
troduced In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  President  In 
August  1965. 

This  system  was  initially  required  to  be 
adopted  by  22  agencies  and  encouraged  for 
adoption  by  17  other  agencies  (See  page  11). 
Our  survey  was  directed  principally  to  the 
agencies  In  the  first  category.  The  21  agen- 
cies included  In  our  survey  are  listed  on 
page  18. 

In  announcing  the  introduction  of  this 
system  in  August  1985,  the  President  stated 
that  once  In  operation,  the  system  would 
enable  us  to: 

Identify  national  goals  with  precision  and 
on  a  continuing  basis. 

Choose  among  those  goals  the  ones  that 
are  most  urgent. 

Search  for  alternative  means  of  reaching 
those  goals  most  effectively  at  the  least  cost. 

Inform  ourselves  not  merely  on  next  year's 
cost — but  on  the  second,  and  third,  and  sub- 
sequent year's  costs — of  Federal  programs. 

Measure  the  performance  of  programs  to 
Insure  a  dollars  worth  of  service  for  each 
dollar  spent. 

The  President  also  stated  that: 

"This  system  will  Improve  our  ability  to 
control  our  programs  and  our  budgets  rather 
than  having  them  control  us.  It  will  oper- 
ate year  round  Studies,  goals,  program  pro- 
posals and  reviews  will  be  scheduled  through- 
out the  year  Instead  of  being  crowded  into 
'budget  Ume'. 
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"To  establish  tftls  system  and  carry  out  the 
necessary  studlefl.  each  of  you  will  need  a 
Central  Staff  for  Program  and  Policy  Plan- 
ning accountably  directly  to  you.  To  make 
this  work  will  take  good  people,  the  best  you 
now  have  and  th^  best  you  can  find." 

The  overall  objective  of  the  PPB  system  as 
Initiated  In  1966  was  to  correct  certain  short- 
comings In  the  planning  and  budget  systems 
In  Federal  agencies.  These  shortcomings  were 
Identified  by  tbej Bureau  of  the  Budget: 

Program  review  for  decisionmaking,  had 
frequently  been  concentrated  within  too 
short  a  period. 

Objectives  of  agency  progrtms  and  actlv- 
Itlec  had  too  often  not  been  sp>eclfled  with 
enough  clarity  aad  correctness. 

AccompIlshmeOts  had  been  Insufficiently 
presented  for  consideration  by  top  manage- 
ment. 

Future  year  cosjts  had  not  In  all  cases  been 
laid  out  systematically  enough. 

Formalized  planning  and  systems  analysis 
had  too  little  efftct  on  budget  decisions. 

An  expression  jof  OAO  opinion  regarding 
the  Issues  raised  jby  the  application  of  PPB 
In  the  executive  Iranch  and  the  related  im- 
pUcatlQiU-  for  tha  Congressional  role  in  es- 
tablishing national  policies  and  budgets  was 
contained  In  the  Comptroller  General's  state- 
ment before  the  feubcommlttee  on  National 
Security  and  International  Operations  of 
the  Committee  o^  Government  Operations, 
United  States  Setiate,  on  March  26,  1968. 
The  plannlng-pr()grammlng-budgetlng  sys- 
tem was  descrlbedj  as  an  effort  to  establish  on 
a  Government-wide  basis  a  common  approach 
and  procedure  toi\: 

1.  Establishing  longer  range  planning  In 
terms  of  Federal  objectives  and  goals  as  de- 
fined by  the  Consress  or  the  President. 

2.  Identifying  tie  most  advantageous  pro- 
grams to  fulfill  these  objectives  on  the  basis 
of  an  analysis  of  costs  and  benefits  of  avail- 
able alternatives. 

3.  Translating  programs  Into  budgetary 
and  legislative  proposals  and  longer  term 
projections. 

In  his  statement  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral favored  the  use  of  the  simpler,  more 
easily  underf  tood  term  "program  budgeting" 
as  embracing  theiie  three  elements.  In  this 
report  we  have  generally  used  the  term 
"Plannlng-Programming-Budgetlng  system" 
or  "PPB"  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
of  the  Bureau  of  ihe  Budget  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  agencies. 

It  Is  apparent  iiAt  the  system  has  been 
useful  to  Federal  igencies.  For  example,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID)  has  testified  as  to 
the  following  benefits  for  his  agency: 

PPBS  considerations  have  a  pervasive  and 
powerful  Influence  on  the  allocation  of  funds 
within  and  amon;  countries  In  which  de- 
velopment is  being  emphasized. 

PPBS  has  been  helpful  in  clarifying  some 
of  the  decisions  ciade  within  AID  and  has 
become  an  Impoitant  tool  in  arriving  at 
executive  Judgmeiits  in  the  field  of  foreign 
aid. 

The  system  forces  AID  decisionmakers  to 
concentrate  more  than  they  perhaps  other- 
wise would  on  alternatives,  and  on  costs, 
and  gives  them  ii  much  better  picture  of 
where  they  are  going  in  the  long  run. 

PPBS  assists  in  fixing  priorities. 

As  another  example,  officials  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Ec  ucation,  and  Welfare  have 
noted  benefits  fron  the  PPB  system  in  lo- 
cating low-priority  programs,  In  planning 
for  disease-control  programs  at  Federal, 
State,  and  local  1  ivels,  in  allocating  incre- 
mental funds  amo  ig  categorical  disease  pro- 
grams, and  In  brtrging  together  funding  de- 
cisions on  existing  programs  with  decisions 
about  requests  foi'  new  legislation. 

Some  of  the  orerall  Improvements  that 
have  been  achieve  1  as  a  result  of  PPBS,  ac- 


cording to  Bureau  ot  the  Budget  officials, 
are: 

Agency  officials  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  their  programs,  program  objectives 
and  the  available  altematlves. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  Information 
needed  for  planning  and  programming  have 
been  enhanced. 

Analyses  are  more  often  used  In  the  deci- 
sionmaking process. 

The  primary  purpose  of  otir  survey  of  the 
PPB  system  was  to  obtain  Information  on 
the  progress  of  the  executive  agencies  in 
implementing  this  system  and  on  major 
problems  being  encountered.  Largely  because 
of  the  long-range  nature  of  the  development 
of  a  fully  functioning  PPB  system,  we  did 
not  undertake  to  make  a  comprehensive  eval- 
uation of  the  benefits  of  the  system  to  the 
agencies.  As  more  experience  Is  gained  In  the 
Federal  agencies  In  the  application  of  PPB 
concepts  and  techniques,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAO)  will  make  evalua- 
tions of  the  benefits  of  the  system  as  part  of 
Its  ongoing  examinations  of  agency  man- 
agement systems  and  of  particular  programs. 

Our  survey  was  made  In  Washington,  DC. 
during  the  second  half  of  fiscal  year  1968 
and  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1969.  A  draft  of 
this  report  was  reviewed  by  officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  their  comments 
have  been  considered  in  preparing  the  final 
report. 

EVOLTjnON    or    PPB 

In  August  1965  the  President  notified  the 
heads  of  all  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies that  a  plannlng-programmlng-budget- 
Ing  system  was  being  Introduced  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  system,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  PPB  system.  Is  one  of  the 
most  recent  Innovations  in  Federal  budgetary 
procedure. 

In  the  sections  which  follow  some  of  the 
principal  budgetary  innovations  that  pre- 
ceded the  PPB  system  and  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  PPB  system  are  de- 
scribed. 

Budget  history  prior  to  1965 

The  first  comprehensive  executive  budget 
was  a  requirement  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921.  This  legislation  estab- 
lished the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  a  staff 
agency  to  assist  the  President  In  formulating 
proposals  to  the  Congress  and  In  carrying 
out  administrative  details. 

A  budget  preview  process  was  begun  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  1946  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  In  the  preparation  of  the  1948 
budget.  Its  primary  purpose  was  to  develop 
and  communicate  to  the  major  agencies  gen- 
eral jKDllcy  guidance  concerning  their  fall 
budget  requests. 

The  preview  process  Is  still  In  use  although 
numerous  changes  have  been  made,  and 
over  time  It  has  become  more  and  more  a 
systematic  procedure  for  program  planning 
and  evaluation.  In  1961  the  preview  became 
a  two-stage  (spring  and  fall)  process  with 
emphasis  in  the  spring  preview  on  major 
policies,  goals,  and  objectives  rather  than  on 
detailed  budget  figures.  In  1964  agencies 
were  asked  to  submit  program  plans  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  indicating  program 
priorities  and  issues,  matters  which  are  also 
basic  elements  of  the  PPB  system  formally 
Introduced  in  August  1965. 

The  first  Commission  on  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government 
( the  Hoover  Commission ) ,  created  by  Public 
Law  80-162  in  July  1947,  recommended  the 
adoption  of  a  budget  based  on  functions,  ac- 
tivities and  projects,  which  the  Commission 
referred  to  as  a  performance  budget.  The 
objective  of  the  performance  budgeting  ap- 
proach was  to  focus  attention  on  the  serv- 
ices to  be  rendered  or  work  to  be  done  rather 
than  on  resources  required. 

A  comprehensive  and  functional  classifica- 
tion of  budget  amounts,  which  cut  across 
agency  lines,  was  adopted  in  the  1948  budget 


presented  to  the  Congrees.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  had  previously  used  the  same  kind 
of  classification  in  its  internal  projections  of 
the  budget.  A  functional  classification  is  still 
used.  For  fiscal  year  1970  The  Budget  of  the 
United  States  still  shows  budget  expenditures 
classified  according  to  12  major  functions  and 
numerous  subfunctlons. 

In  1943  Executive  Order  9384  required  the 
preparation  of  5-year  programs  of  all  public 
works  by  the  agencies  involved  and  the  sum- 
marization of  these  plans  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  for  the  President's  consideration. 
For  many  years  the  Bureau  required  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  Include  cost  Informa- 
tion in  their  reports  to  congressional  com- 
mittees on  proposed  legislation.  This  require- 
ment was  enacted  into  law  in  1956  (Public 
Law  84-801 ) .  One  of  the  basic  features  of  the 
PPB  system  that  bears  a  resemblance  to  Ex- 
ecutive Order  9384  and  Public  Law  84-801  Is 
a  multlyear  planning  and  programming 
process. 

In  August  1956  Public  Law  84-863  was  en- 
acted. This  law  directed  the  head  of  each 
agency  to  take  action  to  achieve  consistency 
in  accounting  and  budget  classifications  and 
to  achieve  support  of  budget  Justification  by 
information  on  performance  and  budget 
costs.  The  cost-based  budgeting  requirement 
was  an  attempt  to  depart  from  the  obliga- 
tions basis  of  budgeting  and  to  emphasize 
during  the  budgetary  process  the  resources 
that  would  be  consumed.  Analyses  which  un- 
derlie decisions  made  within  the  framework 
of  the  PPB  system  also  emphasize  resources 
consvimed  and,  in  addition,  emphasize  where 
possible  the  program  benefits  or  program  ef- 
fectiveness which  are  achieved  with  these 
resources. 

Department  of  Defense  innovations 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  1947,  several  different  schemes 
have  been  used  to  classify  Its  budget 
amounts.  Until  1949  the  Department  pre- 
sented a  budget  for  each  of  the  three  separate 
services.  In  1949  "performance  budget"  clas- 
sifications were  made  a  requirement  for  all 
the  military  services.  Since  1961  classifica- 
tion has  been  In  terms  of  programs. 

In  1961  a  highly  significant  change  was 
made  in  the  Department  of  Defense  budget 
system.  In  effect,  the  change  resulted  In 
presentation  of  the  Department's  budget  on 
a  progrram  or  mission-oriented  basis.  For 
fiscal  year  1970  the  Department's  budget  was 
classified  In  the  following  program  catego- 
ries: strategic  forces,  general  purpose  forces, 
intelligence  and  communications,  airlift  and 
seallft,  guard  and  reserve  forces,  research 
and  development,  central  supply  and  main- 
tenance, training,  medical,  and  other  general 
personnel  activities,  administration  and  as- 
sociated activities,  support  of  other  nations. 
Department  of  Defense  resources  are  and 
have  been  since  1961  summarized  and  re- 
viewed for  planning  purposes  In  terms  of 
major  mission-oriented  programs  that  cut 
across  the  three  military  services.  However, 
for  appropriation  purposes,  the  Congress  still 
acts  In  terms  of  organizational  entitles  and 
categories  of  expenditure  (such  as  military 
personnel,  operations  and  maintenance,  pro- 
curement, etc.) . 

History  of  PPB  from  1965 

While  the  Department  of  Defense  had  not 
called  Its  system  PPB,  the  major  character- 
istics of  the  system  established  In  1965  are 
the  same.  For  example,  classification  of 
budget  amounts,  which  Is  an  Important  part 
of  the  PPB  system.  Is  also  designed  to  cut 
across  organizational  lines  as  appropriate, 
and  is  oriented  to  programs  and  objectives 
rather  than  to  the  usual  object  classes.  Com- 
parisons of  these  and  other  ways  to  classify 
Federal  budget  figures  are  discussed  In  sub- 
sequent sections  of  this  report. 

The  PPB  sjrstem  Introduced  in  1965  re- 
quires that  agencies: 
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1.  Establish  long-range  planning  for  goals 
and  objectives, 

2.  Analyze  systematically  and  present  for 
agency  head  and  for  presidential  review  and 
decision  possible  alternative  objectives  and 
alternative  programs  to  meet  these  objec- 
tives, 

3.  Evaluate  thoroughly  and  compare  the 
benefits  and  costs  of  programs,  and 

4.  Present  the  prospective  costs  and  ac- 
complishments of  programs  on  a  multlyear 
basis. 

The  Initial  Instructions  concerning  PPB 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  executive 
agencies  were  in  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Bul- 
letin No.  66-3,  dated  October  12,  1965.  This 
bulletin  required  the  following  agencies  to 
adopt  the  PPB  system : 

Departments:  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Department  of 
Defense  (Including  Corps  of  Engineers),  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Depfutment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Department  of  the  Interior,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Department  of  Labor, 
Post  Office  Deptartment,  Department  of  State, 
Treasiiry  Department. 

Independent  Agencies:  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  (later  became  part  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  which  was 
also  required  to  adopt  the  PPB  system.  The 
Department  of  Transportation  was  Included 
in  our  survey).  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Peace 
Corps,  United  States  Information  Agency, 
Veterans  Administration. 

Bulletin  No.  66-3  also  encouraged  17  other, 
mostly  smaller  agencies,  to  adopt  the  PPB 
system. 

Each  agency  was  required  to  develop  a  se- 
ries of  output-oriented  categories,  commonly 
referred  to  as  progn^^m  structures,  which  cov- 
ered operations  of  the  agency  and  to  develop 
(1)  a  comprehensive  multlyear  program  and 
financial  plan,  and  (2)  analyses,  including 
program  memoranda  and  special  studies.  The 
program  structures  of  agencies  are  discussed 
in  more  detail  in  a  subsequent  section  of  this 
report. 

The  multlyear  program  and  financial  plan, 
as  approved  or  modified  by  the  agency  head 
In  conformity  with  guidance  received  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  President, 
was  to  form  the  basis  for  the  agency's  annual 
budget  requests.  Bulletin  No.  66-3  also  called 
for  a  program  memorandum  to  be  prepared 
annually  on  each  of  the  agency's  program 
categorlee.  Each  memorandum  was  to  discuss 
for  several  years  Into  the  future  the  program 
objectives,  effectiveness,  costs,  alternatives, 
and  uncertainties.  In  effect,  a  program  memo- 
randum was  to  be  a  document  which  sum- 
marized the  program  and  financial  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  agency  hetul  for  a  program 
category  and  which  contained  a  succinct 
evaluation  and  Justification  for  the  program. 
Special  studies,  which  might  involve  either 
an  intensive  examination  of  a  narrow  sub- 
ject or  a  broad  review  of  a  wide  field,  were  to 
be  ad  hoc  studies  prepared  In  response  to 
either  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  agency  man- 
agement requests. 

The  Bureau  issued  revised  PPB  guidelines 
on  July  18,  1967,  in  the  form  of  Bulletin  No. 
68-2.  A  principal  change  was  to  require  that 
the  multlyear  program  and  financial  plan 
prep>ared  by  each  agency  would  show  the  fu- 
ture implications  ol  past  and  present  deci- 
sions; It  was  not  to  refiect  the  effect  of  poe- 
.'^ible  future  decisions.  Unlike  the  program 
and  financial  plan,  the  program  memoran- 
dum document  was  to  continue  to  outline 
the  strategy  for  an  agency's  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  future  years. 

Bulletin  No.  68-2  required  the  new  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  adopt  the  PPB 


■ystem,  and  the  following  agencies  were  given 
until  January  1,  1968  to  adopt  it:  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Federal  Power  Commission,  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, Small  Business  Administration, 
Teimessee  Valley  Authority. 

Several  other  agencies  were  advised  to 
develop  and  Integrate  their  planning  and 
progranuning  with  budgeting  as  fully  as  prac- 
ticable, but  specific  time  limits  were  not 
prescribed.  Bureau  staff  were  to  be  available 
for  consultation  on  the  nature,  extent,  and 
timing  of  their  PPB  system.  These  agencies 
were:  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  Selective  Service  System. 

The  most  recent  Instructions  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  the  executive  agen- 
cies is  contained  in  Bulletin  No.  68-9  dated 
April  12,  1968.  This  bulletin  Is  applicable  to 
the  22  major  agencies  that  had  been  required 
to  adopt  the  PPB  system  at  the  time  of  Bul- 
letin No.  68-2  (See  page  11).  Bulletin  No. 
68-9  notes  In  addition  that  the  following, 
mostly  smaller  agencies,  will  be  contacted  by 
the  Bureau  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  re- 
quired compliance  to  the  guidance  provided 
In  the  bulletin:  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

As  far  as  agency  coverage  is  concerned,  the 
effect  of  Bulletin  No.  68-9  Is  to  delete  the 
earlier  requirement  that  the  following  agen- 
cies either  implement  the  PPB  system  or 
develop  and  Integrate  the  system  with  their 
budgeting  as  fully  as  fxjsslble:  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington,  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service,  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  Selective  Service  System. 

Bulletin  No.  68-9,  like  the  predecessor  Bul- 
letin No.  68-2,  provides  that  the  program  and 
financial  plan  (PFP)  is  to  be  a  comprehensive 
multlyear  summary  of  all  agency  programs 
In  terms  of  their  outputs,  costs,  and  financ- 
ing needs  over  a  planning  period  covering 
the  budget  year  and  at  least  four  future 
years. 

Bulletin  No.  68-9  does  not  require  agencies 
to  prepare  a  program  memorandum  (PM)  for 
each  of  their  program  categories.  Instead,  a 
PM  is  required  only  where  the  agency  has  a 
major  program  issue,  which  Is  defined  as  a 
question  requiring  decision  in  the  current 
budget  cycle,  with  major  implications  in 
terms  of  either  present  or  future  costs,  the 
direction  of  a  program  or  group  of  programs, 
or  a  policy  choice.  A  PM  is  to  be  oriented  to 
major  program  Issues  and  thus  may  cover 
all  or  only  part  of  a  program  category,  or 
cut  across  several  program  categories.  Where 
a  program  category  is  not  involved  in  a  major 
program  issue,  the  category  will  not  be 
covered  by  a  PM. 

Bulletin  No.  68-9  further  provides  that  the 
PM  should  (1)  integrate  the  objectives  of 
the  agency  program  vrtth  specific  decisions 
made  on  program  Issues  for  the  budget  year; 
(2)  show  why  particular  choices  have  been 
made:  and  (3)  compare  alternative  programs 
in  terms  of  their  costs  and  who  pays  them, 
and  their  benefits  and  the  group  benefitted. 
Under  Bulletin  No.  68-9  each  agency  re- 
ceives from  the  Bureau  an  issue  letter  re- 
questing special  analytic  studies  and  Identi- 
fying the  major  program  issues  to  be  covered 
by  PM's  for  the  upcoming  budget  cycle.  Final 
versions  of  each  PM  are  to  be  submitted  on 
September  30  with  the  agency's  budget  sub- 
misaion.  The  final  PM's  are  supposed  to  indi- 
cate the  recommendation  of  the  agency  head 
on  all  identified  major  program  issues. 


For  the  1970  budget  year,  the  Bureau  out- 
lined In  Bulletin  No.  68-«  special  detailed 
guidance  to  be  followed  by  a  few  selected 
agencies  In  the  preparation  of  their  PFP  as 
a  test  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  making 
this  guidance  applicable  to  all  agencies.  The 
financial  information  to  be  included  in  the 
PFP  for  these  selected  agencies  is  supposed 
to  reflect  the  "program  level''  for  each  year 
in  the  respective  program  category  and  sub- 
category classifications. 

In  most  cases,  according  to  the  Bureau,  the 
best  financial  measure  of  program  level  will 
be  the  budget  authority:  however,  in  other 
cases  other  measures  may  be  appropriate. 
For  example,  for  construction  and  other  pro- 
jects financed  on  an  Incremental  basis,  the 
"program  level''  for  the  budget  year  should 
refiect  the  full  amount  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernment will  In  fact  be  committed  for  proj- 
ects for  which  approval  Is  requested  In  that 
year.  As  another  example,  budget  outlays 
may  be  used  Instead  of  budget  authority 
where,  as  In  the  case  of  many  trust  funds, 
budget  authority  represents  appropriate  re- 
ceipts not  all  of  which  will  be  used  under 
the  planned  program. 

Since  the  "program  level''  shown  in  the 
PFP  may  not  be  the  same  as  the  budget 
authority  levels,  a  reconciliation  of  total 
budget  authority  with  total  program  levels 
In  the  selected  agencies  is  to  be  made  for 
each  year  shown  in  the  PFP. 

In  addition  to  use  of  the  "program  level" 
concept,  Bulletin  No.  68-9  also  calls  for  the 
selected  agencies  to  use  a  "commitment" 
classification  in  which  they  will  group  fi- 
nancial data  for  programs  according  to  the 
degree  of  control  that  can  be  exercised  by  the 
executive  branch  in  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources in  the  budget  and  future  years.  This 
classification  scheme  includes  the  following 
principal  categories : 

Programs  controlled  by  statutory  formulae 

Programs  controlled  by  workload  level. 

Market-oriented  programs. 

New  programs  requiring  legislation. 

Administration  commitments. 

Programs  controlled  by  the  level  of  appro- 
priations. 

AGENCY  PROGRAM  STSUCTCRES 

Development  of  a  program  structure  Is 
prerequisite  to  Implementation  of  the  PPB 
system  In  any  agency,  and  the  development 
of  a  Government-wide  PPB  structure  Is  be- 
lieved by  some  observers  to  be  prerequisite 
to  the  realization  of  the  full  utility  of  PPB. 
We  found  that  20  of  21  agencies  included  in 
our  survey  and  directed  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  adopt  a  PPB  system  had  suc- 
ceeded In  developing  a  program  structure  of 
some  description.  There  were  differences 
among  these  structures,  and  during  our  sur- 
vey it  became  evident  that  there  were  ob- 
stacles to  the  creation  of  a  Government- 
wide  structure. 

The  purpose  of  a  program  structure 
The  PPB  system  Is  intended  to  enable 
Goverrunent  managers  to  focus  their  at- 
tention on  major  resource  allocation  prob- 
lems. The  purpose  of  a  pTOgr&m  structure 
is  to  provide  the  framework  for  such  alloca- 
tion, and  the  structure  establishes  the  basic 
classification  scheme  for  marshalling  of  in- 
formation required  for  program  analysis  and 
jKDllcy  decisions.  It  follows  that  a  program 
structure  should  highlight  the  Government's 
fundamental  objectives  and  the  competing 
and  complementary  programs  involved  in 
carrying  out  such  objectives.  For  example, 
the  program  structure  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  includes  the  program  category 
Communities  of  Tomorrow  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
has  a  program  category  entitled  Decent 
Housing.  Both  of  these  categories  focus  on 
objectives.  The  fundamental  standard  of 
highlighting  objectives  Is  discussed  through- 
out the  literature  on  PPB  and  In  the  guid- 
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•nc*  of  the  Biireiu  of  tb«  Budget  to  the 
agenciea  developing  program  structurea  After 
October  1966. 

AU  ocher  conflderatlons  In  the  ere*Uon 
of  m  program  rtruoture  derive  from  the  fun- 
dament*! purpose  of  the  structure,  aa  stated 
above.  It  can  be  8»ld.  for  example,  that  all 
functions  and  activities  of  an  agency  should 
be  encompassed  by  the  program  structure 
regardless  of  the  Organizational  placement, 
a  clear  necessity  ijr  the  resource  allocation 
purpose  Is  to  be  adhieved.  Beyond  such  ele- 
mentary guidance,  however,  there  Is  latitude 
for  considerable  disagreement  as  to  what 
might  be  appropriate  standards  for  an  agen- 
cy's program  structure. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  while  providing 
such  elementary  guidance,  left  to  the  vari- 
ous Federal  agenclw  the  basic  discretion  as 
to  how  their  respective  program  structures 
would  be  develop>ec^  The  initial  instructions 
(October  12.  1965);  o*  the  Bureau  of  the 
agencies  on  their  )>rogram  structures  were 
limited  to  such  con«lderations  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  The  program  strictures  should  be  out- 
put-oriented and  sltould  present  data  on  all 
the  operations  and  activities  of  the  agency 
In  categories  which  reflect  the  agency's  end 
pitfpose  df  a(b]ectlve«. 

T  It  m€f  be  desirable  to  have  the  basic 
program  categories  (jut  across  bureau  lines  to 
facilitate  comparisotis  and  suggest  possible 
trade-offs  among  elements  which  are  close 
substitutes.  It  Is  de«(rable  to  develop  program 
formats  which  facilitate  comparisons  across 
agency  lines. 

3.  To  facilitate  top  level  review  the  num- 
ber of  program  categories  should  be  limited. 
For  example,  a  cabjnet  department  should 
normally  have  fewe«  than  15  program  cate- 
gories. Agencies  wer«  advised  by  the  Bureau 
in  April  1968  that  an.  agency  generally  should 
have  between  five  and  ten  categories. 

4.  Program  categories  and  subcategories 
should  not  be  restricted  by  the  present  ap- 
propriation pattern  (ir  budget  activity  struc- 
ture. 

As  goals,  objectives,  and  priorities  of  agen- 
cies shift  with  tlmd  and  circumstances,  It 
may  be  necessary  thjat  PPB  program  struc- 
tures reflect  these  changes  and  adapt  to  them 
as  required  If  the  ^ructures  are  to  be  an 
aid  to  making  resource  allocation  decisions. 

All  of  the  agencies  Included  In  our  siirvey 
except  the  new  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion were  origizially  tequired  by  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  Bulletin  lo.  66-3,  dated  October 
12,  1965.  to  adopt  a  PPB  system,  and  all  of 
them  except  the  De]»artment  of  State  had 
done  so  by  the  time  o: '  our  survey. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  a 
program  structure  adopted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte  In  19(7  did  not  prove  satU- 
factory  and  work  on  aj  new  program  structure 
was  stopped  pending  dtevelopment  of  an  inter- 
agency foreign  affairs   programming  system. 

tJSE    OF    ANALYSIS 

As  part  of  the  surv(  y  we  obtained  samples 
of  analytical  studies  1  hat  had  been  made  as 
part  of  the  PPB  pro<ess.  The  obJecUves  of 
our  examining  Into  tl  ese  matters  were  two- 
fold. One  was  to  enalle  us  to  draw  conclu- 
sions as  to  what  crlttrla  had  been  observed 
for  performing  and  n  porting  the  resiUts  of 
analyses. 

The  criteria  of  greal  est  interest  to  us  were 
concerned  with  discloiure  of  the  sources  of 
data  used,  the  assumptions  made  and  the 
sensitivity  of  the  analytical  results  to  those 
assumptions.  These  criteria  and  their  signifi- 
cance to  analyses  are  c  iscussed  below. 

The  second  objectlv  s  was  to  enable  us  to 
Judge  the  e.xtent  to  Mhlch  agency  program 
output  measures  have  been  related  to  bene- 
fits produced  or  capabUlUes  attained  throueh 
use  of  analysis.  We  sotigiit  also  to  ascertaOn 
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the  extent  to  which  agencies  uae  output  data 
to  monitor  and  control  their  programa. 

Analysis  and  its  pttrptme 
Anaylala  la  a  method  of  Investigation  by 
which  a  solution  to  a  complex  problem  Is 
sought  by  separating  the  problem  Into  sim- 
pler, more  understandable  elements.  Then, 
by  study  of  the  behavior  and  Interaction  of 
these  elements,  a  better  understanding  is 
gained  of  the  complex  problem. 

A*  a  reasoned  approach  to  highly  com- 
plicated problems  of  choice,  analysis  can 
provide  agency  decisionmakers  with  a  more 
rational  basis  for  making  such  chcdces  by 
making  available: 

1.  More  concrete  and  specific  data. 

2.  Systematic  consideration  of  possible  al- 
ternative objectives  and  alternative  programs 
to  meet  these  objectives. 

3.  Evaluations  and  comparisons  of  benefits 
and  costs  for  alternative  programs. 

4.  Relationships  between  anticipated  pro- 
gram outputs  and  resources  to  be  expended. 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  pxirpose  of  making  an 
analysis,  documentation  of  the  results  shoiUd 
Include  a  list  of  the  assumptions  made  which 
are  different  from  the  assximptlons  that  may 
be  prescribed  In  an  agency's  written  poU- 
cies.  Documentation  should  also  Include  dis- 
cussion and  analysis  (sensitivity  analysis) 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  analytical  con- 
clusions depend  on  the  range  of  possibiUtles 
regarding  each  significant  assumption.  Thus 
a  range  of  conclusions  should  often  be  pre- 
sented, corresponding  with  the  ranges  of  par- 
ticular assumptions  that  might  be  made. 

The    techniques    applied    In    an    analysis 
generally    are    based    on    assumptions    that 
certain  idealized  mathematical  relationships 
exist  in  the  elements  of  the  problem  being 
analyzed.    To    the    extent   that    these   tech- 
niques are  used,  therefore,  implicit  assump- 
tions  are   made    that   these   ideal   relation- 
ships  fit   the   problem   being   analyzed.   For 
example,    some    statistical    techniques    are 
based   on   the   existence   of   certain   mathe- 
matical  relationships    between   n\imber8   of 
individuals   and   the  extent   to   which   they 
do  or  do  not  partake  of  a  given  character- 
istic. Another  example  concerns  a  technique 
called  linear  programing.  Use  of  this  tech- 
nique implies  that  there  is  a  strict  propor- 
tionality between  the  problem  variables  and 
the  objective  being  optimized.  The  validity 
of  Implicit  assumptions  such  as  these  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  infiuence  the  re- 
sults of  analyses  should  be  documented. 

Finally,  the  sources  of  data  used  should 
be  identified  along  with  available  informa- 
tion as  to  accuracy  and  completeness.  As 
noted  In  the  report  section  which  foUows. 
the  extent  of  documentation  needed  may 
vary;  however,  we  believe  that  agencies 
should  give  consideration  to  the  potential 
advantages  of  having  written  Instructions 
concerning  documentary  support  for  ana- 
lytical reports.  The  lack  of  formal  Instruc- 
tions does  not  of  itself  rule  out  the  possibility 
that  there  will  be  full  disclosure  of  imcer- 
taintles  and  their  effects  on  the  results  of 
an  analysis.  In  our  opinion,  however,  wltl^jut 
formal  instructions  the  risks  are  increased 
that  the  accuracy  and  appllcabiUty  of  the 
analytical  results  may  not  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  a  decisionmaker  using  such  re- 
sults and  that  there  may  be  discrepant 
results  from  analyses  of  the  same  of  similar 
problems  made  by  different  people  or  made 
at  differing  times. 

Five  analyses  were  selected  for  review  by 
us  of  which  two  were  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (DOD)  and  one  each  by 
HUD,  HEW,  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation (DOT).  Our  objective  was  to  as- 
certain the  extent  to  which  the  criteria  for 
documenting  analyses  had  been  met.  The  two 
Department  of  Defense  examples  cover  the 


strategic  mobUlty  force  level  recommenda- 
tions and  the  short-range  attack  missile  pro- 
gram. Both  are  complex  in  that  they  con- 
sist of  a  number  of  interrelated  analyses  all 
of  which  have  been  going  on  for  a  number 
of  years  and  which  are  still  continuing.  The 
HEW  example  is  an  analysis  pertaining  to 
Income  and  benefit  programs;  that  from  HUD 
concerns  the  low  Income  housing  program; 
and  from  DOT,  we  reviewed  an  analysis  of 
airport  user  charges. 

None  of  the  analyses  met  oxir  criteria  for 
documentation.  In  only  foiu-  of  the  analyses 
were  the  basic  assumptions  stated  explicitly. 

Four  of  the  five  analyses  presented  and 
discussed  the  sensitivity  of  the  analytical 
results  to  ranges  of  values  of  the  variables 
governing  the  results.  None  of  the  analyses 
discussed  the  assumptions  implicit  in  the 
analytical  techniques  used,  and  estimates 
were  not  made  (where  statistical  data  were 
used)  of  the  range  of  variance  of  the  data 
In  three  of  the  five  studies  the  sovirces  of 
data  used  were  noted,  but  in  only  one  case 
was  there  any  discussion  of  the  effects  of 
date  uncertainties  on  the  analytical  results. 
Details  of  the  five  analyses  are  discussed  In 
appendix  III. 

REQUIREMENTS     fOU     ANALTSM     W     MEASTTRING 
OUTPUT 

Output  measures  are  used  by  agencies  to 
quantify  program  results  In  order  to: 

1.  Monitor  progress  towards  achievement 
of  agency  or  program  goals; 

2.  Plan  current  and  future  program  bene- 
fits In  terms  of  resource  requirements  using 
the  relationship  of  benefits  to  output  meas- 
ures and  of  the  latter  to  resource  require- 
ments. 

Output  measures  typlcaUy  represent  the 
things  for  which  agency  personnel  are  held 
accountable  and  are  expressed  In  workload 
units  such  as  number  of  cases,  grants,  ac- 
tions, or  as  agency  end-product  outputs 
such  as  number  of  miles  (roads,  streams, 
etc.),  of  people  (assisted.  In  school,  etc) 
and  In  dollar  value  of  output  (grants,  land 
purchased,  etc.). 

These  work  units  do  not  directly  measure 
the  results  of  the  programs  In  terms  of  bene- 
fits produced  or  capabilities  attained,  and 
they  cannot  be  directly  used  as  measures  of 
program  effectiveness.  They  may  be  of  value, 
however,  In  evaluating  the  efficiency  of  or- 
ganizational units.  Without  a  link  between 
output  measures  and  measures  of  benefit  or 
effectiveness,  the  use  of  output  meastires  may 
be  self-defeating  in  that  the  quality  of  re- 
sults may  be  overlooked  In  attempts  to  meet 
or  exceed  stated  quantltotlve  goals. 

Some  efforts  have  been  made  to  link  work 
outputs  to  measures  of  the  ultimate  bene- 
fit desired.  To  the  extent  this  can  be  ac- 
complished, benefit-cost  studies  can  focus 
direcUy  on  the  choice  of  alternative  program 
levels  in  terms  of  output  measures.  Some 
output  measures  used  for  programming  are 
Illustrated  in  appendix  II. 

Studies  recently  completed  by  the  GAO  of 
anti-poverty  programs  authorized  by  the 
Economic  Opportunity »  Act  showed  that 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  predict 
program  benefits  resulting  from  programmed 
outputs.  Three  main  types  of  difficulties  en- 
countered were : 

1.  Determining  what  the  program  Is  really 
Intended  to  accomplish  In  the  way  of  bene- 
fits—increase In  Income,  participation,  satis- 
faction, etc. 


'  Report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States  on  "Review 
of  Econom'c  Opportunity  Programs — Made 
Pursuant  to  Title  n  of  the  1967  Amendments 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964" 
March  18,  1969,  (B-130515)  and  supple- 
mentary reports. 
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2.  Determining  how  these  may  be  meas- 
ured— dollars,  level  of  health,  level  of  hap- 
piness, etc. 

3.  Determining  how  disparate  measures 
can  be  combined,  for  example,  healthier  and 
poorer  but  more  Involved  In  community  af- 
fairs. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  also  rec- 
ognized some  of  the  difficulties  in  coordi- 
nating, measuring,  and  relating  outputs  to 
capabilities  and  to  resources.  Directive  7000.4 
(April  13.  1968)  established  the  policy  for 
coordinating  the  department's  output  meas- 
urement systems. 

Collection  and  use  of  output  measvrement 
data 
In  seven  of  the  21  agencies  Included  In 
our  survey  we  asked  for  more  detailed  In- 
formation on  the  collection  and  use  of  out- 
put measurement  data.  The  comparison  of 
planned  to  actual  output  serves  to  give  agen- 
cy management  a  measure  of  organizational 
efficiency,  aids  in  program  scheduling  and  is 
a  required  input  to  future  year  planning. 
Thus  these  output  measures  may  serve  tise- 
ful  purposes  even  in  the  absence  of  a  link 
to  program  effectiveness. 

Two  agencies,  HUD  and  HEW.  expend  their 
funds  to  a  large  extent  in  the  form  of 
grants,  and  rather  loose  and  intermittent 
control  is  exercised  on  program  performance. 
Details  of  outcomes  may  be  known  only  on 
the  basis  of  samples  of  grantee  perform- 
ance. We  were  advised  that  HUD  measures  of 
program  outputs  are  largely  unobtainable. 
HEW  officials  describe  the  collection  of  such 
data  as  a  problem,  and  It  appears  that  such 
information  might  be  obtainable  if  require- 
ments for  it  were  made  a  condition  for 
grants. 

One  agency.  OEO.  has  expended  consider- 
able effort  In  collecting  program  output 
measurements.  Quarterly  reports  have  been, 
and  monthly  reports  are  now  being  gener- 
ated In  which  comparisons  are  made  between 
planned  and  actual  output  measurements. 
The  Departments  of  Labor.  Agriculture, 
and  Interior  receive  output  data  for  some 
but  not  all  of  their  programs.  Labor  receives 
data  on  its  manpower  programs  and  con- 
ducts quarterly  reviews  of  planned  versus 
actual  program  outputs.  In  Interior  we  were 
informed  during  our  survey  that  only  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  systematically 
reports  output  data.  In  Agriculture  the  col- 
lection of  output  data  is  Increasing  but 
department  analysts  see  the  need  for  Im- 
provement In  the  commodity  program  areas. 
The  available  output  data  are  used  by  both 
management  and  line  organizations  in  Agri- 
culture to  monitor  performance  and  for  fu- 
ture planning.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
has  not  systematically  started  to  collect  pro- 
gram output  date  at  the  Secretarial  level. 

AGENCY    POLICIES 

During  our  survey  we  Inquired  as  to 
whether  the  agencies  had  prepared  written 
policies  and  procedures  for  Internal  guidance 
In  Implementing  the  PPB  system  and  In- 
tegrating the  system  into  their  existing  man- 
agement systems  and  organizations.  Our  ob- 
jective was  to  evaluate  whether  the  written 
policies  appeared  adequate  to  guide  genera- 
atlon  and  use  of  their  analytical  work. 

Our  conclusions  are  based  on  our  review 
of  a  relatively  few  studies  (see  appendix  HI) 
and  discussions  with  agency  officials.  Al- 
though we  reviewed  the  documents  which 
were  provided  to  us  by  the  agencies,  it  Is  pos- 
sible that  some  documents  having  a  bearing 
on  policies  and  procedures  were  not  made 
available. 

It  Is  possible  for  agencies  to  have  effective 
and  efficient  management  systems,  such  as 
the  PPB  system,  without  written  policies. 
However,  in  our  opinion  the  relative  formal- 
ism which  Is  an  essential  Ingredient  of  the 


PPB  system  makes  It  desirable  for  agencies  to 
have  certain  of  their  basic  policies  made 
explicit  to  provide  greater  assurance  that 
policies  and  procedures  followed  are  In  ac- 
cordance with  Bureau  of  the  Budget  guid- 
ance on  the  subject  and  with  the  policies 
the  executive  decisionmakers  wish  to  have 
Implemented.  In  agencies  where  PPB  respon- 
sibilities are  decentralized  and  analyses  are 
made  at  various  organizational  levels,  we 
believe  the  case  lor  written  policies  and  pro- 
cedures Is  stronger  than  In  agencies  where 
analytical  staffs  are  small  and  centralized. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  policies 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  instructions  to  agen- 
cies concerning  the  PPB  system  are  included 
in  BOB  Bulletin  68-9,  dated  April  12.  1968. 
Bulletin  68-9  discusses  program  memoranda 
and  special  analytic  studies,  and  it  describes 
the  scope  and  content  of  the  program  and 
financial  plan.  These  three  types  of  docu- 
ments constitute  the  formal  documentation 
peculiar  to  the  PPB  system.  The  Bulletin 
also  outlines  an  Ulustratlve  annual  cycle  for 
PPB  submissions  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Bulletin  68-9  states  that  reEponslblllty  for 
the  development  and  use  of  PPB  systems 
rests  with  the  head  of  each  agency.  Agency 
heads  are  requested  to  take  such  action  as  is 
necessary  to  ensure  that  line  managers  par- 
ticipate in  the  operation  of  the  PPB  system. 
The  Bulletin  also  notes  that  to  make  PPB  a 
fully  effective  system  a  general  understand- 
ing of  the  methods  and  purposes  of  PPB  must 
be  generated  throughout  agencies. 

The  overall  PPB  guidance  contained  In 
BOB  Bulletin  68-9  appears  to  be  adequate 
to  guide  agencies  in  the  basic  elements  of  the 
system.  It  does  not,  nor  was  it  Intended  to, 
provide  detailed  instructions  needed  by  agen- 
cies to  adopt  the  system  and  to  tailor  the 
system  to  their  particular  needs.  Adaptetion 
of  the  system  to  agency  peculiarities  is  the 
responsibility  of  agency  officials. 
Written  agency  policies 
The  extent  of  the  need  for  vn-itten  guid- 
ance on  PPB  matters  will  vary  from  agency 
to  agency.  The  necessary  detail  should  in- 
clude those  matters  considered  Important  by 
the  agency  In  order  to  Insure  the  quality 
and  uniformity  of  the  analyses  and  in  order 
to  allow  more  direct  comparability  of  analy- 
ses made  by  different  analysts  at  different 
times.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  certain 
matters,  which  are  discussed  below,  are  so 
basic  that  all  agencies  should  be  expected 
to  have  written  guidance  on  them. 

The  following  matters  should.  IB  our  opin- 
ion, normally  be  covered  by  agency  Instruc- 
tions in  writing: 

1.  Guidance  on  environmental  assump- 
tions. 

2.  Guidance  on  analytical  matters  related 
to  sensitivity  analyses,  discounting  of  future 
costs  and  benefits,  secondary  and  Indirect 
costs  and  benefits  which  should  be  con- 
sidered in  analyses,  and  risk. 

3.  Provision  for  coordination  of  Informa- 
tion sources  with  other  agencies. 

4.  Documentation  required  for  PPB  studies. 
Each    of    the    21    agencies    were    asked 

whether  written  policies  had  been  prepared. 
These  department  level  PPB  staffs  com- 
mented frequently  to  us  that  detailed  writ- 
ten guidance  covering  these  matters  are 
unnecessary  and  undesirable  because  their 
department  hires  professional  and  experi- 
enced analysts,  and  these  analysts  would  be 
offended  by  such  detailed  written  guidance. 
Accordingly,  there  were  a  number  of  de- 
partments that  had  few  or  no  written  policies 
covering  these  matters. 

This  matter  wea  pursued  at  greater  length 
In  discussions  with  the  staffs  in  seven  major 
civil  agencies  (Agriculture;  Commerce; 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare;  Interior;  Labor;  and 


OEO).  Only  one  (Interior)  had  written 
policies  that  dealt  with  envlronmentel 
matters.  Six  of  the  seven  agencies  had  no 
written  policies  related  to  other  analytical 
matters,  coordination  of  analytical  work  with 
other  agencies  or  documentation  required 
for  PPB  studies. 

We  also  reviewed  In  some  depth  the  policies 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
Department  of  Defense  has  provided  various 
forms  of  specialized  guidance  for  the  per- 
formance of  particular  requirement  studies 
such  as  studies  covering  strategic  forces  In 
which  all  three  services  are  involved.  This 
particular  specialized  guidance  Is  Intended 
to  provide  adequate  consistency  with  regard 
to  the  considerations,  the  alternative 
counter-forces  to  be  considered  In  meeting 
threats,  and  other  Important  matters  such 
as  the  time  frame  to  be  considered  by  the 
analysis  and  the  cost  segregation  to  be  in- 
cluded. There  are  also  a  number  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Instructions  setting  forth 
the  requirements  for  submitting  PPB  ma- 
terial. An  Instruction  Intended  to  form- 
alize the  analysis  of  alternatives  In  econom- 
ic terms  was  revised  and  reissued  in  Feb- 
ruary. 1969. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  some 
general  guidance  on  discounting  of  future 
costs  and  benefits,  but  the  guidance  permits 
the  use  of  a  variety  of  discount  rates  depend- 
ing on  the  project  type  and  the  analyst  con- 
cerned. This  department  also  Includes  In  Its 
Instructions  checklists  of  various  matters 
that  analysts  should  consider,  but  Its  policies 
on  these  matters  are  not  specifically  steted. 

In  the  pages  which  follow  we  discuss  the 
basis    for    our    belief    that    certein    written 
agency  policies  are  generally  desirable. 
•  ♦  *  *  • 

STAFFING    AND    MANPOWER    FOR    PLANNING, 
PROGRAMING    AND    BUDGETING 

During  the  survey  we  inquired  Into  the 
organizational  locations  of  PPB  staffs,  and 
we  requested  the  agencies  to  furnish  us 
Information  concerning  their  professional 
employees  who  had  responsibilities  in  the 
PPB  area. 

Organizational  location  of  PPB  staffs 

It  is  our  understanding  that  some  of  the 
responsibilities  being  carried  out  by  various 
PPB  steffs,  in  many  If  not  most  cases,  would 
have  been  carried  out  by  other  staffs  In  the 
absence  of  the  more  formal  PPB  system 
and /or  specifically-designated  staffs.  The 
staffs  that  have  been  given  PPB  responsibili- 
ties thus  cannot  In  all  cases  be  considered  as 
additional  staff  required  solely  because  of  the 
existence  of  the  system.  Presumably,  much  of 
the  analytic  efforte  related  to  such  matters 
as  costs,  program  benefits  and  effectiveness, 
identification  of  meaningful  alternatives,  and 
planning  estimates,  which  are  some  of  the 
major  problem  areas  In  which  PPB  staffs 
have  an  interest,  existed  before  1965,  and 
such  analytic  efforts  would  continue  even 
without  the  formal  system. 

Instructions  to  agencies  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  provide  that  the  responsibility 
for  both  the  development  and  use  of  the 
PPB  systems  rests  with  the  head  of  each 
agency.  Agency  heads  have  been  requested 
to  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  Insure 
that  line  managers  participate  in  operation 
of  the  system  and  that  they  have  sufficient 
resources  to  insure  their  participation  in  the 
development  of  program  memoranda  and 
other  documents  related  to  the  system.  In 
general,  the  agencies  have  responded  to  the 
Bureau  Instructions  by  setting  up  PPB  steffs 
at  two  levels— one  steff  at  the  department 
level  to  report  to  a  department-level  official 
and  other  steffs  at  the  bureau-level  reporting 
to  bureau-level  officials. 

In  appendix  IV  we  have  identified  the 
highest-level   official    who   spends   full-time 
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on  PPB  matters  at  the  department  level.' 
Many  agencies  have  assigned  department- 
level  PPB  respKmslbilltles  to  persona  that  re- 
port to  or  would  appear  to  have  direct  ac- 
cess to  hlgh-l^vel  decisionmakers  in  the 
agencies.  Somej  agencies  (for  example,  the 
Department  ofj  Labor,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Spfece  Administration,  and  the 
National  Science  Poundatioa)  do  not  have 
a  department-l^vel  staff  engaged  speclflcally 
and  primarily  iii  PPB  matters.  In  these  agen- 
cies PPB  re8pon»lbIlltie8  have  been  integrated 
Into  the  ezistiog  agency  structure. 

In  other  agetocles  department-level  PPB 
staffs  report  diflectly  to  the  agency  head  or 
to  an  official  e<^ivalent  to  an  under  secre- 
tary (for  example,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Department  of  Transportation, 
the  Office  of  llconomic  Opportunity,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Peace  Corps 
and  the  Department  of  Defense) .  In  stUl 
other  agencies  (for  example,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  "fteasury  Department.  Depart- 
ment at  State,  general  Services  Adnxinistra- 
tlon,  Agency  foij  International  Development, 
and  U.S.  Information  Agency),  PPB  staffs 
report  to  lower-ievel  officials  at  the  depart- 
ment level.  I 

Size  and  camposition  of  PPB  staffs 
InfdrmatlOQ  obtained  during  our  survey 
ahow^  C&at  as  of  April  and  May  1968  the  21 
agencies  Include*]  In  our  survey  had  assigned 
ruU-Ume  PPB  lesponslbiUtles  to  1,594  em- 
ployees, excludliig  secretarial  and  clerical 
assistance.  Most  of  these  persons  are  at  the 
subdepartment  I  ivel  as  shown  below : 


varies  oonslderably  among  the  agencies,  we 
conclude  that  at  the  time  of  our  survey 
there  was  no  such  relationship. 

FULL-TIME  (*N0  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT)  PPB  EMPLOYEES 
AND  NUMBER  OF  SUCH  EMPLOYEES  PER  1,000  AGENCY 
EMPLOYEES 


PPB  employms 


Grade  level 


GS  16or  higtitr.. 
GS-13  tbrough  15. 
GS  12  ind  below.. 


Tow 


masters) 

terjns 


-lev^l 


It  should  be 
of  the   1.594 
ment  of  Defense, 

There  are  an 
level    and    1,884 
ployees  who  are 
PPB    employees 
percent    but    25 
time  on  PPB 
employees  in 
approximate  l(K) 
780  at  the 

The  sizes  of 
departmental- 
expected,    varied 
to  agency,  and 
not  presented. 

For  each  agenc^ 
and  equivalent 
1.000  persons 
June  30,    19^8 
which  follows 
total  number  of 
the  agencies  as 
The    number    of 
agency  employeei; 
mine  whether  thi 
on  the  number 
the  number  of 


Til 


Level 


Depart-       Subde- 
ment    partment 


Total 


SI 

218 

71 


113 
807 
324 


174 

1,025 

395 


350 


1,244 


1.594 


I  oted  that  920  ( 58  percent ) 
employees   are   In   the  Depart- 

idditlonal  251  department- 
subdepartment-level    em- 
considered  to  be  part-time 
(who   spend    less    than    75 
percent    or   more    of    their 
) ,  These  part-time  PPB 
of  equivalent  full-time 
t  the  department  level  and 
subdebartment  leveL 

dfpartmental-level  and  sub- 

PPB  staffs,  as  might  be 

considerably   from   agency 

therefore  an  average  size  Is 


fi  ill- 


are 


the  number  of  fiall-tlme 

time  PPB  employees  per 

employed  by  the  agency  as  of 

shown  in  the  schedule 

e  schedule  also  shows  the 

PPB  employees  In  each  of 

April  1968  or  May   1968. 

PPB    employees   per    1,000 

was  calculated  to  deter- 

sizes  of  PPB  staffs  depend 

agency  employees.  Since 

en^ployees  per  1,000  employees 


I  if 


(if 


'For  preparaticn  of  app>endix  IV  and  the 
discussions  whlca  follow,  concerning  the 
number  of  persons  assigned  to  PPB  staffs.  In- 
dividuals who  sp:nd  75  percent  or  more  of 
their  time  on  PPll  matters  are  considered  to 
spend  all  their  tlpie  on  PPB.  Those  i>ersons 
spending  from  35  to  74  percent  of  their 
time  are  conslderad  to  be  part-time  PPB  staff, 
and  thoee  persons  thSit  spexKl  lees  than  25  per- 
cent of  their  ttmte  on  PPB  matters  are  not 
included  In  the  fi{  ?ixeB. 


Number 

Agencies  providing  a  service: 

Post  OfRce  Oepartmenl 105.3 

Department  o(  Commerce 44.8 

Treasury  Department 35.  0 

General  Services  Adminrsfraf Jon 27. 3 

Veterans' Admmistration 30.2 

Scientifically  oriented  agencies: 

National    Aeronautics    and   Spact 

Administration. 67.0 

Department  of  Defense '"  1,442.0 

Atomic  Energy  Commission !  29.0 

Department  of  Transportatioe 79. 0 

Corps  of  Engineers 6.  5 

National  Science  Foundation...  4.7 

Agencies  concerned  with  social  prob- 
lems: 
Department  of  Health,  Education, 

and  Welfare 174.0 

Department  of  Labor 23.1 

Department  of  Housing  aitd  Urban 

Development 20l0 

Office  of  Economic  Opportuiiity. .."  32.0 

Natural  resources  agencies: 

Department  of  Agriculture 57.0 

Department  of  the  Interior I  70.0 

Foreien  affairs  agencies: 

US.  Information  Agency 10.  i 

Department  of  State 8. 0 

Agency  for  International  bevelop- 

ment 179.0 

Peace  Corps' 3a  0 

Total 2,474.0 


Number 
perl,000> 


0.19 
1.71 
.42 
.71 

.20 


2.07 
1.18 
4.06 
1.37 
.34 
.42 


1.65 
2.38 

1.35 
1.06 

.66 
1.15 

.87 

.30 

(=) 


■  Based  on  total  agency  personnel  estimated  for  June  30, 1968' 
' Documentation  required  by  this  acency  for  PPB  is  extensive 
because  programing  documents  or  memorandums  are  required 
(1)  for  about  44  countries  in  fiscal  year  1969,  (2)  for  each  indi- 
vidual technical  assistance  proiect,  (3)  for  each  capital  proiect, 
and  (4)  for  Public  Law  480  commodities.  In  effect,  decision- 
makers rely  heavily  on  various  analytical  and  programing  type 
documents  that  are  considered  to  be  within  the  PPB  system 
although  some  such  documents  were  required  tor  decision- 
making before  the  introduction  of  PPB  in  1965.  PPB  personnel 
include  persons  who  prepare  ttiese  docibents,  economic  ad- 
visers on  various  countries  and  persons flio  prepare  economic 
analyses  related  to  both  country  and  secMr  analyses.  Persons 
spending  part  time  on  PPB  include  ret..-..jl  coordinators.  The 
number  of  PPB  employee!  per  1,000  agency  personnel  was 
10.2. 

>  Included  In  Peace  Corps  total  personnel  for  this  calculation 
were  14,570  volunteers  who  were  estimated  to  be  in  training  or 
overseas  as  of  Aug.  31,  1968. 

We  also  inquired  into  the  types  of  PPB 
work  undertaken  by  full-time  and  part-time 
PPB  employees.  It  seems  clear  on  the  basis 
of  the  Information  provided  that  PPB  staffs 
in  both  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
civil  agencies  spend  a  significant  amount  of 
their  PPB  time  on  matters  related  to  pro- 
gram outputs  or  effectiveness.  The  Informa- 
tion provided  also  indicates  that  procedural 
matters  have  taken  up  about  as  much  of 
these  staffs'  PPB  time  (30.2  percent) ,  as  has 
their  analysis  of  program  costs  (29.8  per- 
cent). The  following  tabiUation  shows  the 
percentage  of  total  PPB  time  spent  in  sev- 
eral types  of  PPB  work  by  PPB  staffs  at  all 
levels  in  20  agencies  (the  NaUonal  Science 
Foundation  did  not  provide  this  particular 
Information ) . 

|ln  percenti 


Combined 
Depart-  defense 

ment  of       20  civil       and  civil 
OefenM     aaencias      agsacies 


PPB  procedures  (preptra- 
tion  of  documents,  prep- 
aration of  instructions, 
systems  design,  etc.) 

Analysis  of  program  outptitl 
and  9ftectn»en«s 

38.5 

37.5 

23.4 
.6 

18.6 

40.3 

38.3 
2.8 

3a2 

3t.7 

Cost  or  resource  estimatini, 

analysis,  and  rasearcJi 

Other 

2>.6 
1.5 

ToUl 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

THE  NEED  FOR  ADEQUATE  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  recently  the  Banking  and  Ciir- 
rency  Committee  concluded  hearings  on 
S.  1032,  a  bill  which  would  create  a  mass 
transit  trust  fund.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide on  a  regular  basis  the  money  so 
urgently  needed  to  provide  adequate 
transportation  for  our  Nation's  cities.  As 
the  Trenton  Times  in  its  excellent  July 
27,  1969,  editorial  stated: 

If  urban  mass  transit  is  ever  going  to  func- 
tion with  the  efficiency  and  reliability  of, 
say,  a  rocket  to  the  moon,  it  Is  going  to  need 
large-scale  federal  aid — and  on  some  kind  of 
assured  annual  basis,  like  that  enjoyed  by 
the  highway  program. 

The  Times  went  on  to  state  that  un- 
der the  trust  fimd  concept  of  assured 
funding: 

states  and  cities  would  be  able  to  push 
ahead  with  transit  projects  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  a  year  or  two  down  the  track 
Congress  wouldn't  cut  off  the  current. 

Unfortunately,  as  this  editorial  so  ably 
reports: 

The  Nixon  administration  hasn't  yet  cxune 
to  that  conclusion.  James  M.  Beggs,  under- 
secretary of  transportation,  told  Senator  Wil- 
liams' subcommittee  last  week  that  his  de- 
partment, in  drawing  up  its  own  program, 
is  still  wrestling  with  the  "ticklish"  problem 
of  financing  and  that  several  options  are 
still  under  consideration,  including  both  the 
trust  fund  and  general  appropriations 
methods. 

.The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  now  assured  me  that  a  comprehen- 
sive mass  transit  program  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  within  the  month. 
As  the  New  York  Daily  News  in  its  Au- 
gust 4  editorial  calling  for  trust  fund 
legislation  states: 

The  money  to  feed  the  kitty  would  come 
from  the  present  TTc  federal  tax  on  auto- 
mobile sales — and  that  proviso  could  make 
the  going  very  sticky  Indeed. 

American  auto  makers  and  motorists  can 
be  expected  to  kick  like  so  many  maddened 
steers  at  the  idea  of  having  transit  improve- 
ments extracted  from  their  hides. 

The  argument  for  such  aid  is  simple:  our 
vast  urban  areas  must  have  modern,  efficient 
transit  systems  to  function;  our  cities  must 
work  effectively  if  they  are  not  to  become  a 
drag  on  the  nation's  economy. 

Everyone  from  Secretary  of  Transportation 
John  Volpe  down  agrees  that  urban  transit 
problems  have  reached  the  stage  where  only 
a  healthy  transfusion  of  federal  money  can 
turn  the  tide. 

Yet  the  fastest,  cheapest  and  most  efficient 
method  of  people-moving  has  received  only 
crumblets  of  aid  while  billions  have  been 
poured   into   road   and   air   travel    facilities. 

Now  is  the  time  for  action.  Secretary 
Volpe  now  at  last  has  an  opportunity 
to  match  the  words  of  hope  which  he 
has  so  ably  uttered  over  the  last  6  months 
with  the  appropriate  deeds. 

So  that  till  Members  of  this  body  may 
have  the  benefit  of  these  two  excellent 
editorials  which  so  ably  state  the  need 
for  a  mass  transit  trust  fund,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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[From  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times, 
July  27,  1969) 

ASSTTRANCS    FOR   TRAMSTT 

If  urban  mass  transit  Is  ever  going  to 
function  with  the  efficiency  and  reliability 
of,  say,  a  rocket  to  the  moon,  it  Is  going  to 
need  large-scale  federal  aid — and  on  some 
kind  of  assured  annual  basis,  like  that  en- 
joyed by  the  highway  progn'am. 

This  is  the  rationale  behind  Senator  Har- 
rison Williams'  bill  to  create  an  urban  mass 
transit  trust  fund  similar  to  the  highway 
fund.  Senator  Williams  would  earmark  por- 
tions of  the  auto  excise  tax  to  the  fund, 
which  would  not  be  subject  to  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  annual  congressional  appro- 
priations process.  (States  and  cities  would 
be  able  to  push  ahead  with  transit  projects 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  a  year  or  two 
down  the  track  Congress  wouldn't  cut  off  the 
current.) 

But  the  Nixon  administration  hasn't  yet 
come  to  that  conclusion.  James  M.  Beggs, 
undersecretary  of  transportation,  told  Sen- 
ator Williams'  subcommittee  last  week  that 
his  department.  In  drawing  up  its  own  pro- 
gram, is  Etui  wrestling  with  the  "ticklish" 
problem  of  financing  and  that  several  op- 
tions are  still  under  consideration,  includ- 
ing both  the  trust-fund  and  general  appro- 
priations methods. 

The  fickleness  of  Congress  in  dealing  with 
the  needs  of  the  cities,  and  their  transit 
needs  in  particular,  can  be  documented.  At 
this  moment  a  badly-needed  subway  system 
for  the  City  of  Washington,  authorized  by 
Congress  four  years  ago,  is  stopped  in  its 
tracks  because  of  the  opposition  of  one  man, 
the  chairman  of  the  D.C.  appropriations  sub- 
committee. With  Senator  Williams  and  New 
Jersey  Transportation  Commissioner  David 
Goldberg,  who  testified  Thursday,  we  believe 
the  trust-fund  arrangement  to  be  by  far  the 
best  approach. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News,  Aug.  4, 

1969] 

PiasT  Am  FOE  Transtt  Ills 

Over  the  past  decade  or  so,  the  federal 
government  has  laced  the  U.S.  with  a  net- 
work of  high-speed  highways  and  exerted 
Itself  mightily  to  keep  abreast  of  growing 
air  traffic. 

Congress  now  has  before  It  a  bill  authored 
by  Rep.  Edward  I.  Koch  (D.-N.Y.)  that  would 
commit  Washington  to  the  same  sort  of 
effort  in  a  field  too  long  neglected — urban 
mass  transit. 

The  Koch  bill  calls  for  a  $10  billion  trust 
fiind  to  be  set  up  over  four  years.  Grants 
would  be  made  from  the  fund  on  the  basis 
of  federal  contributions  of  90%  for  individ- 
ual projects;  state  and  local  governments 
would  ante  up  the  remainder. 

The  money  to  feed  the  kitty  would  come 
from  the  present  7%  federal  tax  on  auto- 
mobUe  sales — and  that  proviso  could  make 
the  going  very  sticky  indeed. 

American  auto  makers  and  motorists  can 
be  expected  to  kick  like  so  many  maddened 
steers  at  the  idea  of  having  transit  Improve- 
ments extracted  from  their  hides. 

But  Congress  and  the  nation  must  face 
up — and  quickly — to  the  need  for  putting 
new  life  into  this  most  vital  part  of  our 
transportation  system. 

The  argument  for  such  aid  Is  simple:  our 
vast  urban  areas  must  have  modem,  ef- 
ficient transit  systems  to  function;  oxu  cities 
must  work  effectively  if  they  are  not  to  be- 
come a  drag  on  the  nation's  economy. 

Everyone  from  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion John  Volpe  down  agrees  that  urban 
transit  problems  have  reached  the  stage 
where  only  a  healthy  transfusion  of  federal 
money  can  ttirn  the  tide. 

Yet  this  fastest,  cheapest  and  most  ef- 
ficient method  ot  people-moving  has  received 


only  crumblets  of  aid  while  billions  have 
been  poured  Into  road  and  air  travel  facilities. 
Rep.  Koch's  proposal  provides,  at  the  least, 
a  Jumping-off  point  for  a  campaign  to 
remedy  that  oversight.  So  what  say,  strap- 
hangers and  commuters;  how  about  getting 
out  and  pushing,  with  vlgah? 


TAX  REFORM 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  last  Tliurs- 
day  tlie  Senate  passed  a  6-month  ex- 
tension of  the  surtax.  I  voted  against  the 
passage  of  the  surtax  extension  bill  be- 
cause I  found  it  unconscionable  to  add 
more  tax  burdens  on  the  average  tax- 
payer while  there  are  still  many  wealthy 
Americans  who  are  not  paying  their  fair 
share.  But  the  surtax  has  passed,  and  we 
were  given  assurances  that  tax  reform 
would  be  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  before  the  end  of  October. 

These  assurances,  while  not  satisfac- 
tory to  me,  were  at  least  encouraging. 
Also  encouraging  is  the  fact  that  the 
House  is  expected  to  vote  this  week  on 
the  tax  reform  package  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  With  these  coming 
developments  in  mind,  I  would  like  to 
elaborate  on  some  of  the  inequities  I  see 
in  the  present  tax  structure  and  then 
offer  my  own  specific  proposals  for  tax 
reform. 

Fundamental  to  any  system  of  taxa- 
tion in  a  democracy  is  a  common  belief 
in  its  fairness.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  this  country  where  our  entire  tax  sys- 
tem is  based  upon  voluntary  compliance. 
Today,  however,  public  faith  m  our  tax 
system  is  fast  crumbling.  There  is  good 
reason,  as  I  shall  itemize  later,  for  what 
has  aptly  been  called  a  "taxpayer's  re- 
volt." At  long  last  the  public  is  aware  of 
what  some  of  us  have  been  saying  for 
years — that  our  tax  structure  is  shot 
through  with  loopholes. 

One  notorious  example  has  been  often 
cited,  but  bears  repeating.  In  1967  there 
were  at  least  155  Americans  with  ad- 
justed gross  incomes  over  $200,000  who 
paid  no  Federal  income  tax  at  all.  Dur- 
ing that  same  year  21  persons  with  ad- 
justed gross  incomes  of  over  $1  million 
also  avoided  paying  any  Federal  income 
tax.  Note  that  these  figures  are  for  ad- 
justed gross  incomes — that  is  they  do  not 
even  include,  for  instance,  the  untaxed 
half  of  capital  gains  and  depletion  al- 
lowances. Even  so,  the  Treasury  reports 
that  75  percent  of  those  with  adjusted 
gross  incomes  of  over  $1  million  pay  only 
20  to  30  percent  of  that  income  in  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes.  With  such  statistics  as 
these  no  one  can  claim  that  our  tax 
structure  is  fair.  No  one  can  say  that 
each  American  citizen  is  taxed  according 
to  his  ability  to  pay  and  at  a  progressive 
rate.  No  one  can  deny  the  desperate  need 
for  tax  reform. 

It  is  an  imfortunate,  but  accurate, 
generalization  to  say  that  the  present 
Federal  tax  structure  is  rigged  against 
the  average  taxpayer — against  those 
whose  income  Is  primarily  derived  from 
wages  or  salaries.  Federal  income  tax 
law  has  been  described  as  operating  on 
a  triple  standard.  Wages,  salaries,  pro- 
fessional fees,  and  other  so-called  ordi- 
nary income  are  taxed  according  to  a 
first  or  common  standard,  that  Is,  at  the 


full  progressive  rates.  Many  Individuals 
in  this  category  are  allowed  only  the  in- 
adequate "standard  deductions,"  and 
some  families  are  even  below  the  poverty 
line  but  still  pay  taxes. 

The  second  and  more  favored  standard 
applies  to  income  from  capital  gains. 
Only  one-half  of  such  income  is  taxed 
and  even  that  half  is  limited  to  a  25- 
percent  maximum  rate.  The  privileged 
status  of  capital  gains  income  is  well 
dramatized  by  comparing  the  taxes  paid 
by  two  individuals  with  the  same  total 
income  but  whose  sources  of  income  are 
different.  A  married  wage  earner  with 
an  income  of  $8,000  will  be  burdened 
with  a  Federal  Income  tax  of  $1,000.  An- 
other individual  with  the  same  $8,000 
income,  but  whose  income  falls  under  the 
capital  gains  standard,  escapes  by  pay- 
ing only  $354.  Some  forms  of  income,  it 
seems,  are  more  equal  than  others. 

But  even  if  this  special  capital  gains 
rate  can  be  justified,  the  large  amounts 
of  capital  gains  that  are  allowed  to  es- 
cape the  tax  base  completely  cannot  be. 
I  am  speaking  of  that  fact  that  capital 
gains  on  assets  transferred  at  death  go 
tax  free.  If  an  individual  holds  an  appre- 
ciated asset  until  his  dies,  the  apprecia- 
tion is  not  subject  to  the  income  tax. 

But  it  is  the  third  and  most  favored 
of  our  tax  system's  triple  standard  where 
the  greatest  loopholes  are  foimd.  Under 
this  third  standard  some  forms  of  income 
are  completely  excluded  from  the  tax 
base.  Many  of  these  special  provisions  in 
the  Tax  Code  may  originally  have  had,  or 
if  tightened  may  still  have,  some  plausi- 
ble justification,  but  in  their  present  form 
they  stand  as  a  mockery  to  any  notion  of 
fairness. 

The  most  costly  of  these  loopholes  is 
the  $2  billion  in  Treasury  revenue  that  is 
lost  through  tax-free  bonds.  Because  the 
interest  from  local  government  bonds  is 
not  taxed,  local  governments  are  able  to 
sell  their  bonds  at  lower  interest  rates. 
Because  we  recognize  the  tremendous 
need  of  States  and  counties  for  funds  to 
finance  the  galloping  costs  of  local  gov- 
ernment, we  have  been  loath  to  tamper 
with  interest  rates  of  the  revenue  bonds 
they  sell.  But  I  feel  the  time  has  arrived 
when  we  must  make  some  adjustments, 
and,  as  I  shall  suggest  later,  there  are 
much  more  efficient  methods  of  reducing 
the  borrowing  costs.  Of  the  $2  billion  In 
lost  Treasury  revenue  only  $1.3  billion 
reaches  the  State  and  municipal  govern- 
ments in  the  form  of  lower  interest  costs. 
But  even  if  there  were  not  this  $700  mil- 
lion "leak,"  tax-free  bonds  would  still  be 
an  insupportable  loophole.  Like  so  many 
other  tax  shelters,  it  is  only  the  rich  or 
the  private  financial  institutions  that  can 
take  advantage  of  this  provision  in  the 
Tax  Code.  For  those  with  low  or  moder- 
ate incomes,  it  does  not  "pay"  taxwise 
to  invest  in  the  relatively  low  yields  of 
municipal  bonds.  In  terms  of  equity  and 
efficiency  then,  we  must  find  a  way  to 
aid  local  governments  without  at  the 
same  time  creating  a  loophole  for  the 
financially  sophisticated. 

The  most  publicized  of  the  incresis- 
ingly  well-known  list  of  loopholes  is  the 
27  Vi -percent  oil  depletion  allowance. 
Again,  this  provision,  along  with  the 
lesser  known  "intangible  drilling  costs" 
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deduction,  had  a  worthy  rationale  in  the 
beginning,  but  clearly  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress has  been  perverted  by  the  excessive 
advantage  taken  o^  it. 

At  the  core  of  tiis  dispute  over  such 
tax  incentives  as  oil  depletion  is  a  philo- 
sophical dispute  ovtr  what  should  be  the 
policy.  I  agree  with 
hat  the  tax  structure 
pat  is,  the  free  mar- 
ket system,  rather!  than  the  tax  code 
should  allocate  invefetment  resources.  But 
obviously  our  tax  stiucture  is  not  neutral. 
Here  Treasury  figures  are  especially  re- 
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wide  disparity  in  e  Tective  tax  rates  ac- 
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years  of  ownership.  In  fact,  some  wealthy 
individuals  use  accelerated  depreciation 
to  create  a  tax  loss  on  paper.  As  the 
amount  of  depreciation  decreases,  Treas- 
ury studies  show  that  these  properties 
are  often  sold  or  refinanced,  starting  the 
whole  cycle  all  over  again. 

The  misuse  of  their  tax  exempt  status 
by  some  foundations  has  been  well  docu- 
mented in  numerous  congressional 
hearings.  I  will  later  suggest  several 
measures  to  curb  some  of  these  abuses. 
While  these  reforms  will  not  bring  in 
any  additional  revenue,  at  least  they  will 
help  insure  that  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions will  be  used  for  the  public  good 
and  not  for  the  private  advantage  of  a 
few. 

Now  that  I  have  briefly  described  some 
of  the  worst  of  the  many  tax  loopholes, 
I  think  it  appropriate  to  offer  a  list  of 
specific  reforms: 

First,  although  it  cannot  perhaps  be 
fairly  called  a  loophole,  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  to  repeal  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  It  has  served  its  original 
purpose  well  in  spurring  the  economy  to 
its  potential  growth  rate,  but  now  the  in- 
flationary heat  must  be  turned  down. 
Repeal  should  bring  in  about  $3  billion 
in  additional  tax  revenue. 

Second,  I  propose  taxing  the  appre- 
ciation in  assets  transferred  at  death  at 
the  capital  gains  rate.  Such  a  tax  would 
not  apply  on  transfers  between  the  de- 
cedent and  spouse  nor  to  estates  valued 
less  than  $60,000. 

The  Ways  and  Means  bill  does  not  even 
touch  this  enormous  tax  dodge  by  which 
some  wealthy  people  are  able  to  pass  on 
vast  estates.  The  present  law  also  has  the 
effect  of  inhibiting  the  natural  market 
because  the  property  holding  of  older 
people  tend  to  be  "locked  in"  instead  of 
being  sold  when  market  conditions  are 
right.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  $15 
billion  in  realized  appreciation  escapes 
income  taxation  every  year  through  this 
loophole  and  that  the  revenue  gains  in 
plugging  this  loophole  would  be  at  least 
$1.5  billion. 

Third,  once  a  satisfactory  mechanism 
for  assisting  local  government  in  meeting 
their  local  borrowing  costs  is  created,  I 
would  remove  completely  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  local  government  bonds.  At  least 
three  methods  have  been  suggested. 

First.  The  most  imaginative  in  terms 
of  long-term  potential  would  be  the  cre- 
ation of  an  Urban  Development  Bank. 
Such  a  bank  would  raise  the  great  major- 
ity of  its  capital  by  selling  its  own  taxable 
bonds.  The  Urban  Bank  would  then  lend 
capital  funds  to  local  governments  at 
rates  comparable  to  present  low  rates  of 
tax-free  bonds. 

Second.  Or  the  Treasury  could  simply 
provide  a  subsidy  to  reimburse  the  local 
governments  for  the  extra  interest  costs 
of  selling  taxable  bonds. 

A  third  possibility  would  have  the 
Federal  Reserve  pm-chase  local  govern- 
ment bonds,  but  at  a  low-interest  rate. 
Whatever  solution  the  Congress  adopts, 
it  would  close  this  $2  billion  loophole  and 
still  provide  local  government  with  the 
same,  if  not  more,  financial  assistance. 
Revenue  savings  could  be  as  much  as 
$700  million  for  the  Treasury. 

The  Ways  and  Means  on  tliis  subject 
goes  only  halfway  in  that  it  offers  an 
interest  subsidy  but  still  permits  the  is- 


suance of  tax-free  bonds.  We  can  do 
better  than  that.  As  long  as  the  local 
governments  are  receiving  the  same,  if 
not  more,  financial  assistance  through 
one  of  these  mechanisms,  there  is  no 
reason  to  continue  this  costly  tax  shel- 
ter. This  tax-free  bond  loophole  can  be 
closed  and  it  should  be  closed  completely. 

Fourth,  to  discourage  hobby  farming, 
I  have  already  joined  in  cosponsoring  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  iMr.  Metcalf)  to  limit  the 
amount  of  farm  losses  that  can  be  de- 
ducted from  nonfarm  income.  Revenue 
gains  from  ending  this  tax  dodge  have 
been  estimated  to  be  at  least  $145  mil- 
lion and  perhaps  as  much  as  $400  mil- 
lion. 

Fifth,  I  recommend  repealing  the  ac- 
celerated depreciation  provision  on  all 
real  estate  except  moderate-  and  low- 
income  housing.  The  Ways  and  Means 
proposal  retains  the  present  200  percent 
depreciation  on  all  housing  whatever  its 
cost,  and  only  reduces  to  150  percent  the 
depreciation  for  commercial  and  indus- 
trial construction.  Once  again,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  not  gone  far 
enough.  Economists  tell  us  that  booming 
industrial  construction  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial cause  of  the  present  inflation.  In 
addition  to  hindering  the  battle  against 
inflation,  the  Ways  and  Means  bill  will 
still  permit  speculators  to  reap  profits 
while  the  rest  of  us  pay  taxes.  Only  the 
desperately  needed  moderate-  and  low- 
income  housing  deserves  an  incentive  at 
this  time.  Repealing  the  special  treat- 
ment of  industrial  construction  and 
luxury  apartments  will  capture  an  addi- 
tional $700  to  $800  million  in  lost  tax 
revenue. 

Sixth,  more  study  needs  to  be  done  on 
the  economic  impact  of  the  capital  gains 
provision,  but  to  begin  with  I  believe  we 
should  abolish  the  current  25-percent 
maximum  alternative  tax  rate  on  capital 
gains  and  extend  the  required  holding 
period  from  6  months  to  1  year.  This  re- 
form alone  will  bring  in  at  least  $500 
million. 

Seventh.  I  am  willing  to  go  at  least  as 
far  as  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  gone  in  reducing  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  to  20  percent.  I  would  deduct 
them  as  a  current  expense.  Tax  revenues 
would  be  increased  by  $400  million  if 
these  changes  are  made. 

Eighth,  I  favor  the  simple  repeal  of 
the  special  unlimited  charitable  deduc- 
tion provision  which  has  been  abused  by 
some  individuals.  At  the  same  time  I 
would  support  increasing  the  maximiun 
percentage  that  the  average  taxpayer 
can  deduct  for  charity  from  the  present 
30  percent  to  50  percent.  The  estimated 
revenue  gain  in  changing  this  loophole  is 
$50  million. 

Ninth,  in  order  to  correct  some  of  the 
abuses  of  the  spirit  of  the  tax-exempt 
foundation  provision,  I  would  support 
the  following  proposals :  Financial  trans- 
actions between  a  foundation  and  its 
founders  contributors,  ofQcers,  or  trus- 
tees should  be  prohibited;  founda- 
tions should  not  be  allowed  to  own  more 
than  20  percent  of  any  business  unre- 
lated to  their  charitable  functions;  and 
foundation  borrowing  to  buy  invest- 
ment properties  should  be  prohibited. 
Foundation  lending  should  be  limited  to 
appropriate  charitable  functions. 
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I  do  not,  however,  support  the  Ways 
and  Means  proposed  7  Ms -Percent  tax  on 
foimdation  income.  If  we  can  prevent 
abuses  of  the  tax-exempt  privilege  by 
some  foundations,  I  see  no  reason  to 
punish  all  foundations  by  taxing  them. 
The  revenue  gain  is  minimal  compared 
with  the  good  works  that  will  be  left 
undone. 

Tenth,  finally.  I  reaffirm  my  support  of 
the  minimum  income  tax.  This  reform 
will  serve  as  the  last  line  of  defense 
against  those  individuals  who  seek  to 
avoid  paying  their  fair  share  of  taxes. 
Simply  stated,  the  minimum  income  tax 
provision  would  not  allow  an  individual 
to  have  more  than  50  percent  of  his  total 
income  excluded  from  taxation.  Unlike 
the  weaker  limited  tax  preference  pro- 
posal of  the  Nixon  administration,  I 
would  include  the  untaxed  half  of  capi- 
tal gains,  interest  from  tax-free  bonds, 
oil  depletion  allowance,  the  excess  ac- 
celerated depreciation,  and  the  apprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  property  donated  to 
charity  as  being  subject  to  the  50-percent 
limit  on  tax  preferences.  Revenue  gains 
from  a  minimum  income  tax  are  diffi- 
cult to  measure  since  the  amounts  that 
will  escape  regiilar  taxation  depend  on 
how  tightly  other  loopholes  are  closed. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  offered  10  reve- 
nue-producing tax  reforms.  There  are, 
of  course,  others  that  deserve  support, 
but  if  we  can  enact  just  these  10,  the  in- 
crease in  tax  receipts  will  be  substantial. 
It  is  difficult  to  be  precise  in  making  tax 
revenue  predictions,  but  the  estimates 
range  from  $3.2  billion  to  $3.5  billion. 

But  closing  loopholes  is  not  enough. 
The  great  majority  of  our  taxpayers — 
those  with  moderate  or  low  incomes — 
are  in  desperate  need  of  tax  relief.  These 
are  the  i>eople  who  are  already  being 
overtaxed  by  the  cruelest  tax  of  all — 
inflation.  These  are  the  people  who  are 
often  forced  to  moonlight  in  order  to 
make  ends  meet.  These  are  the  people 
who  deserve  a  tax  break. 

With  the  revenue  gaiins  achieved  by 
tax  reform,  I  believe  we  can  provide  at 
least  some  relief.  We  must  be  careful, 
however,  not  to  fuel  inflation  by  granting 
too  much  of  a  tax  cut  too  soon.  Our  first 
priority  must  be  to  provide  tax  relief  to 
those  who  need  it  most.  I  am,  therefore, 
offering  these  foiur  proposals  which  can 
be  instituted  at  once : 

First.  Under  existing  law  a  taxpayer 
may  elect  to  claim  a  stsmdard  deduction 
equal  to  10  percent  of  his  adjusted  gross 
income  up  to  a  maximiun  of  $1,000. 
There  is,  however,  a  separate  minimum 
standard  deduction  which  provides  that 
a  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  at  least  a  mini- 
mum deduction  of  $200  plus  tin  addi- 
tional $100  for  each  exemption.  I  recom- 
mend raising  this  mininniim  standard  de- 
duction to  $600  plus  $100  for  each  exemp- 
tion. This  is  the  most  equitable  and  effi- 
cient method  I  could  find  for  directing 
tax  relief  to  persons  in  the  lowest  income 
ranges.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a 
table  which  shows  the  effect  of  this  pro- 
posal be  printed  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


EFFECT  OF  CHANGES  IH  THE  STANDARD  DEDUCTION  UNDER  THE  PROPOSAL  ON  PERSONS  BELOW  THE  POVERTY  LINE. 
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1 1969  poverty  levels  are  assumed  to  be  6  percent  above  the  HEW  nonfarm  level  for  1966.  This  conforms  to  the  method  by  which 
the  number  ol  poor  was  projected. 
'Includes  both  adults  and  children. 
>  Averafes  about  8  persons  per  family. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
present  law  a  single  individual  begins 
pajring  tax  at  an  income  level  of  $900. 
With  this  new  provision  he  would  not 
incur  any  tax  liability  until  his  income 
exceeded  $1,300.  A  married  couple  with 
two  children  who  now  pays  taxes  on 
everything  above  $3,000  will  not  begin  to 
pay  taxes  under  the  new  provision  until 
their  income  exceeded  $3,400. 


This  proposal's  most  profoimd  effect 
is  on  the  28  million  individuals  be- 
low the  poverty  line.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table  which  demon- 
strates this  effect  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


EFFECT  OF  INCREASING  THE  PRESENT  ^200  PLUS  $100  MINIMUI«  STANDARD  DEDUCTION  TO  WOO  PLUS  JlOO  WITH  Jl.OOO 

CEILING 
IDollar  amounts  in  millions;  number  of  returns  in  thousands) 


AGI 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Percent 
law  tax 


Tax  decrease  Number  of 

as  percent  returns  Number  ot 

■  Tax         ol  present  with  tax  returns  made 

decrease             law  tax  decrease  nontaxable 


Number  of 

returns 

shiftint  to 

standard 

deduction 


Oto3 

3  to  5 

5  to  7. 

7  to  10 

10  to  15 

15  to  20 

20  to  50 

50  to  100 

100  and  over 


tl,lS9 
3,177 
5,439 

13,925 

18,916 
7.550 

12.795 
6.326 
6,202 


J415 

420 

200 

95 


35.8 

13.2 

3.7 

.7 


9,760 
7,870 
5.940 
4,330 


2.025 

320 

15 


870 

1,120 
980 
400 


Total. 


75,490 


1,130 


1.5 


27,900 


2,360 


3.370 


Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  toUls  because  of  rounding. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  of  these  28 
million  poor,  4.3  mlUion  of  them  are  now 
taxed,  but  with  this  change  in  the  mini- 
mum standard  deduction  this  number 
would  be  reduced  to  1.7  million.  Much 
more,  of  course,  must  be  done  for  the 
impoverished  in  this  country,  but  at  least 
we  can  begin  by  nearly  eliminating  the 
tax  burden  on  the  poor.  The  revenue 
loss  of  this  reUef  is  only  $1.2  bUUon.  The 
Ways  and  Mesais  package  contains  es- 
sentially the  same  proposal.  Congress 
should  delay  this  relief  no  longer. 

Second.  I  recommend  increasing  the 
maximum  standard  deduction  from  the 
present  10  percent  and  $1,000  maximum 
to  14  percent  and  $1,800  maximum.  This 
form  of  relief  is  primarily  directed  at 
the  middle  Income  groups  since  individ- 
uals with  higher  incomes  will  continue 
to  find  it  advantageous  to  itemize  their 
deductions.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  a  table  showing  the  effects  of  this 
provision  be  printed  in  the  Rkx)R». 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


14  PERCENT  WITH  AN  Jl,800  CEILING 


Adiusted  gross 

income  class 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Revenue  loss  Number 

(in  millions  benefiting 

of  dollars)    (in  thousands) 


Oto3 

3  to  5 

5  to  7 , 

7  to  10 

10tol5 

15  to  20 

20  to  50 

50  to  100 

100  and  over. 


21 

2.264 

161 

6,380 

259 

6,316 

436 

7,551 

66* 

6,489 

179 

1,263 

89 

474 

6 

19 

1 

2 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  besides  pro- 
viding the  bulk  of  the  benefit  to  those 
in  the  $5,000  to  $15,000  income  brackets, 
this  revision  also  promotes  the  goal  of 
tax  simplicity.  In  1944  when  the  10  per- 
cent standard  deduction  was  first  offered, 
82  percent  of  the  Nation's  taxpayers 
chose  to  use  it.  Since  then  that  percent- 
age has  been  eroded  to  only  57  percent 
in  1969.  If  this  proposal  is  enacted,  the 
Treasury  estimates  that  over  80  percent 
of  those  filing  returns  will  again  use  the 
standard  deduction.  Such  simplicity,  by 
the  way,  would  save  the  Treasury  $100 
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million  in  coIlectl(>n  costs.  The  net  reve- 
nue loss  to  the  Treasury  Is  estimated  at 
11.8  billion. 

The  Ways  and  Means  bill  proposes  that 
the  standard  dedactlon  be  Increased  in 
steps  over  the  nejct  3  years  to  15  per- 
cent with  a  $2,00()  maximum.  I  am  not 
wedded  to  any  ma^c  figures,  I  want  only 
that  the  relief  for  ttie  middle  income  tax- 
payer be  substantial  and  that  It  be 
Immediate.  { 

Third.  I  plan  Ut  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  allow  those  individuals  lis- 
Ing  the  standard  (Jeduction  to  deduct  in 
addition  any  donations  to  charity  which 
exceeded  3  percent fof  their  adjusted  gross 
income.  The  preset  tax  structure  en- 
courages those  wht)  Itemize  their  deduc- 
tions— usually  thi  more  aflfluent — to 
donate  to  charity,  put  our  tax  laws  with- 
hold this  Incentiva  from  those  who  take 
the  standard  deduction.  The  3  percent 
threshold  would  exclude  the  minor 
charitable  contribijitlons  but  would  still 
act  as  a  stimulus  %o  meaningful  private 
giving  by  the  80  percent  of  the  Nation's 
taxpayers  who  are  expected  to  use  the 
standard  deduction.  The  revenue  loss  of 
this  measiu-e  is  estimated  at  $440  million. 

Fourth.  I  am  cosponsoring  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy)  wtiich  would  extend  the 
head  of  household  benefits  to  unremar- 
ried widows  and  widowers,  and  individ- 
uals who  have  attained  the  age  of  35 
and  who  have  nejver  been  married  or 
who  have  been  septirated  or  divorced  for 
at  least  3  years.  I  and  who  maintain 
their  own  households.  This  equitable  re- 
form will  cost  the  Treasury  about  $300 
million. 

These  fom-  tax  riief  measures  can  and 
should  be  enacted  i  mmediately.  The  cost 
jillion.  Over  a  longer 
period,  I  believe  tlie  relief  must  be  even 
greater.  I  propose,  therefore,  that  for  the 
next  4  years  the  aniount  allowed  for  eacJi 
will  be  at  $1,000. 


personal  exemption 
The  present  $6O0  exemption  has  been 


In  effect  since  1948 


and  nc  one  can  claim 


that  it  is  still  adec  uate.  But  because  of 
the  present  budgetury  restraints  and  be- 


cause this  reform 


is  costly,  I  regret  to 


say  that  I  feel  tke  increase  must  t>e 
gradually  institute^.  But  at  least  we  can 
begin. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  offered  15  pro- 
posals. Some  of  them  are  complex  and 


all  of  them  will  be 


tude  of  special  inlerests  who  have  es- 
caped their  share  o:  taxation  in  the  past. 
But  the  public  is  argry  £.nd  the  Congress 


Is  listening.  We  can 


pressure  on.  I  hope 
pass  the  Ways  and 


is  a  real  begiiuiing 


MESSAGES   FRON 

Messages  in  writing 
dent  of  the  United 
nicated  to  the 
one  of  his  secretaries 


resisted  by  a  multi- 


have  comprehensive 


tax  reform  this  session  if  we  keep  the 


that  the  House  will 
Means  package.  As  I 


noted,  the  Ways  ahd  Means  bill  is  not 
completely  satisfactory,  but  at  least  it 


on  which  the  Senate 


can  build  when  a  tix  bill  arrives  in  this 
body. 


THE   PRESIDENT 

from  the  Presi- 

States  were  conmiu- 

by  Mr.  Geisler, 


Sedate 


REPORT  ON  OPERATIONS  OP  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREE- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  1968  report 
on  the  operations  of  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement. 

This  treaty,  in  force  since  1963.  is  vital 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  many 
friendly  developing  countries  in  Latin 
America  and  Africa.  It  has  provided 
them  stable  and  predictable  earnings 
from  their  principal  export  crop  and 
thus  has  encouraged  their  economic  de- 
velopment. The  United  States  consumer 
In  turn  has  benefited  from  stable  prices 
considerably  below  the  peaks  reached 
before  the  Agreement  entered  into  force. 
I  hope  to  see  the  Agreement  continued 
and  strengthened.  I  reaffirm  our  support 
of  the  Coffee  Diversification  Fund,  de- 
signed to  encourage  a  shift  of  resources 
away  from  the  production  of  surplus  and 
imneeded  coffee.  Discussions  with  the 
Coffee  Fund  on  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  a  United  States  loan  to  the  Fund  are 
expected  to  begin  fairly  soon. 

The  report  reviews  the  operations  of 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  in 
1968.  On  April  30,  1969  agreement  was 
reached  with  the  Brazilian  Government 
regarding  Brazilian  soluble  coffee  ex- 
ports. This  has  obviated  any  immediate 
need  for  United  States'  action. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  Augiist  5, 1969. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  <Mr.  Yoitng  of  Ohio  in  the 
chair)  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  biU  <S.  714)  to  des- 
ignate the  Ventana  Wilderness.  Los 
Padres  National  Forest,  in  the  State  of 
California,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1611)  to 
amend  Public  Law  85-905  to  provide  for 
a  National  Center  on  Educational  Media 
and  Materials  for  the  Handicapped,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 


the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following 
bills  of  the  House: 

H.R.  1832.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Romeo  dA 
la  Torre  Sanano  and  his  sister,  JuUeta  de  la 
Torre  Sanano;  and 

H.R.  2336.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adela 
Kaczmarskl. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  11969.  An  act  to  amend  chapters  31, 
34,  and  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  In 
order  to  increase  the  rates  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation, educational  assistance,  and  spe- 
cial training  allowance  paid  to  eligible  vet- 
erans and  persons  under  such  chapters;  and 

H.J.  Res.  764.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  expenses  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Youth  Opportunity. 


HOUSE  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  each  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred,  as  indicated: 

H.R.  11959.  An  act  to  amend  chapters  31, 
34,  and  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  In 
order  to  Increase  the  rates  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation, educational  assistance,  and 
special  training  allowance  paid  to  eligible 
veterans  and  persons  under  such  chapters: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

HJ.  Res.  764.  A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  expenses  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Youth  Opportunity;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MTLITARY  PROCUREMENT.  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILmES  AT  KWAJA- 
LEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  1  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  test  facilities  at 
Kwajalein  missile  range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  chair) .  Under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  there  will  be  4  hours 
of  debate  on  the  pending  amendment, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  proponents  of  the  amendment  and 
the  opponents. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  the  time 
allocated  for  those  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  I  yield  25  minutes  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy). 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bate over  deployment  of  an  anti-balllstlc- 
missile  system  has  engaged  the  Senate 
intensely  now  for  some  5  weeks.  In  gen- 
eral framework,  however,  this  debate  has 
been  going  on  for  more  than  a  year — 
smce  Jime  of  last  year,  when  Senators 
John  Sherman  Cooper  and  Philip  A. 
Hart,  in  company  with  others,  first 
moved  to  strike  out  the  deployment 
funds. 

Tomorrow,  we  arrive  at  a  critical  junc- 
ture in  this  year-long  debate,  when  we 
vote  on  the  Cooper-Hart  ABM  amend- 
ment to  the  Defense  procurement  au- 
thorization bill.  In  its  simplest  aspect, 
this  vote  will  determine  whether  the 
Senate  authorizes  a  $350  million  down 
payment  on  an  $11  billion  miUtary  weap- 
ons system.  But,  in  a  larger  context,  the 
significance  of  the  vote  is  much  more 
broad,  for  the  ABM  may  well  prove  to 
be  the  point  at  which  a  whole  body  of 
conventional  wisdom  was  laid  aside  in 
favor  of  realism  in  defense  planning  and 
budgeting. 

Because  the  realities  of  nuclear  age 
defense  planning  have  become  so  tech- 
nical, it  is  highly  significant  that  many 
in  Congress  and  in  the  coimtry  at  large 
are  making  a  determined  effort  to  re- 
move the  cloak  of  mystery  which  so  long 
has  shrouded  national  defense  pro- 
grams. It  is  simply  irrelevant,  in  this  cli- 
mate of  increasing  sophistication,  to  fall 
back  on  the  slogans  and  shibboleths 
which  have  traditionally  passed  as  ex- 
planations in  our  consideration  of  multi- 
billion-dollar  defense  bills.  Because  so 
much  is  at  stake,  we  must  instead  ask 
hard  questions  and  demand  full  answers. 
The  ABM  debate  has  taught  us  the 
value  of  looking  closely  at  defense  pro- 
grams. As  we  approach  tomorrow's  vote, 
we  do  so  prepared  by  weeks  of  hearings 
and  montiis  of  discussion,  both  in  com- 
mittee and  here  on  the  floor.  We  also 
approach  the  vote  with  sharp  and  hon- 
est divisions  of  opinions  and  judgment. 
These  divisions  were  apparent  in  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  in  the  hearings 
conducted  both  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  They  were  apparent  in 
"ABM:  An  Evaluation,"  edited  by  Dr. 
Jerome  Wiesner  and  Prof.  Abram  Chayes, 
and  the  books  v/hich  appeared  in  rebuttal 
to  it.  Finally,  they  were  apparent  in  the 
many  public  meetings  and  debates  over 
the  ABM  which  have  been  held  through 
the  spring  and  summer. 

Here  on  the  Senate  floor  in  the  past 
few  weeks,  the  arguments  for  and 
against  deployment  have  been  many  and 
detailed.  We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  I 
think,  to  those  of  our  colleagues  who 
have  carried  the  burden  of  this  en- 
lightening debate.  Senator  Stennis,  par- 
ticularly, should  be  singled  out,  because 
of  the  even-handed,  open  way  he  con- 
ducted the  hearings  on  the  ABM,  and  be- 
cause of  his  continuing  good  grace  in 
floor  managing  the  bill  and  in  bringing 
the  matter  to  a  vote.  He  has  been  joined 
by  Senator  Jackson  in  presenting  the 
bulk  of  the  case  for  deployment,  and  to- 
gether they  have  presented  a  careful 


series  of  arguments.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  issue,  Senators  Cooper,  Hart, 
Symington.  Pulbright,  Gore,  and 
Mansfield  have  repeatedly  sought  to 
match  the  claims  and  statements  of 
many  of  those  not  in  Congress  with  logic. 
clarity,  and  reason.  They  have  insisted 
that  the  debate  should  be  kept  on  a  high 
level,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  debate 
itself  as  well  as  of  the  Senate  as  an  in- 
stitution. 

As  we  approach  the  conclusion  of  this 
discussion,  it  may  be  well  to  review  where 
this  complex  issue  now  stands.  With  all 
respect  to  those  who  have  so  ably  pre- 
sented the  case  in  favor  of  deployment, 
there  remain  three  principal  unanswered 
questions: 

First,  will  the  Safeguard  ABM 
strengthen  our  national  security? 

Second,  will  the  Safeguard  ABM  heat 
up  the  arms  race? 

Third,  wiU  the  Safeguard  ABM  un- 
necessarily drain  billions  of  dollars  from 
other  pressing  needs? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are 
not  easily  forthcoming.  They  were  not 
easy  for  President  Johnson  nor  for 
President  Nixon.  They  are  not  easy  for 
us.  But  they  are  so  full  of  ramifications 
that  we  must  exercise  the  greatest  care 
in  seeking  a  reasoned  position  on  them. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  review  in  detail  all  the  arguments 
made  so  well  in  the  past  few  weeks. 
Rather,  I  intend  only  to  try  to  put  some 
of  them  into  perspective;  for,  as  we  vote, 
it  is  the  long  view  of  the  implications 
of  the  vote  itself  which  should  concern 
us,  and  not  the  naiTow  arguments  over 
one  or  two  of  the  dozens  of  facets  of  the 
ABM  debate. 

If  the  Senate  accepts  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment,  and  if  the  amendment  re- 
mains intact  throughout  the  remainder 
of  its  legislative  journey,  then  the  De- 
fense Department  will  be  foreclosed  from 
beginning  deployment  of  phase  I  of  the 
Safeguard  ABM  in  fiscal  year  1970.  It 
will,  however,  have  about  half  a  bUlion 
dollars  in  fiscal  1970  to  press  research, 
development,  testing,  and  evaluation  of 
the  whole  variety  of  defenses  to  a  hypo- 
thetical missile  attack  on  this  country. 

It  may  prove  useful  to  outline  the  im- 
plications of  accepting  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment,  as  one  way  of  gaining  a 
measure  of  perspective. 

First,  the  amendment  would  put  the 
United  States  on  record  against  starting 
another  lap  in  the  arms  race.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  no  one  can  really  win  the 
amis  race,  instead,  we  and  our  adver- 
saries are  forced  to  run  around  and 
around  the  track,  spurring  each  other 
on  by  each  new  tactic,  strategy,  or 
weapon.  One  basic  tenet  of  today's  war 
planning  is  that  the  best  defense  is  a 
good  offense,  because  the  attacker  has 
so  many  advantages  over  the  defender. 
We  have  no  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
can  destroy  or  seriously  damage  our  di- 
verse and  dispersed  nuclear  forces.  Nor 
do  we  have  any  convincing  evidence  that 
they  will  have  the  ability  to  do  so  in  the 
reasonably  foreseeable  future.  Thus,  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Cooper-Hart  "no  deploy- 
ment" amendment  would  be  a  clear  sig- 
nal that  the  United  States,  far  and  away 
the  world's  most  powerful  nation,  was 


seeking  to  slow  and  eventually  stop  the 
otherwise  perpetual  motion  of  the  arms 
race. 

Second,  it  would  put  the  Pentagon  on 
notice  that  it  no  longer  had  a  blank 
check  from  Congress,  for  far  too  long, 
we  have  acted  as  if  we  believed  the  Pen- 
tagon had  an  exclusive  license  on  knowl- 
edge and  judgment  in  matters  relating  to 
national    security.    Our    vast    Pentagon 
budget;  our  overly  large  foreign  commit- 
ments; our  crazy-quilt  draft  laws — these 
are  some  of  the  legacies  of  our  uncritical 
acceptance   of   Pentagon   recommenda- 
tions and  practices.  There  is  no  reason  in 
logic  or  procedure  for  us  to  treat  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  differently  than  we 
treat  the  Department  of  Labor  or  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  when  we  review  their  budget  re- 
quests. When  the  Pentagon  seeks  pro- 
gram funds,  then  we  should  examine  the 
justifications  for  these  programs  with 
the  same  care  we  examine  those  for  edu- 
cation,   health,    housing    and    all    the 
others.  The  scrutiny  to  which  we  have 
put  the  ABM  has  indicated  to  roughly 
half  the  Senate  that  the  justification  for 
beginning    deployment    immediately    is 
not  a  compelling  one.  This  indication 
should  have   a   salutary   effect  on  our 
Pentagon  planners,  because  in  the  future 
they  may  take  increasing  care  to  send  to 
the  Congress  programs  based  more  on 
the  realities  of  the  threat  to  our  security 
and  less  on  a  desire  for  new  weapons 
systems. 

Third,  it  would  indicate  to  those  dis- 
enchanted with  our  present  inattention 
to  our  domestic  needs  that  the  Congress 
both  recognizes  these  needs  and  intends 
to  do  something  about  them.  So  long  as 
we  support  marginal  military  projects, 
we  will  be  woefully  short  of  funds  to  help 
relieve  the  pressures  here  at  home.  And 
these  pressures  come  not  only  from  the 
poor  among  us;  they  come  from  our  stu- 
dents, from  our  middle-income  taxpay- 
payers.  from  our  conservationists,  and 
from  many,  many  others.  These  pres- 
sures rise  because  the  Government  seems 
less  to  be  governing  than  to  be  drifting, 
with  no  clear  precepts  or  priorities.  I  see 
no  reason  whatever  that  we  in  Congress 
should  avoid  the  very  difficult  question 
of  priorities.  If  we  do.  inflation  will  take 
an  even  larger  toll;  cynacism  and  un- 
easiness will  spread;  and  doubts  that  we 
can  be  masters  of  our  own  fate  will  be 
more  widely  held.  Because  the  case  for 
beginning  ABM  deployment  is  so  mar- 
ginal, this  debate  is  an  unequalled  place 
to  begin  demonstrating  that  the  Con- 
gress, at  least,  can  develop  and  articulate 
a  sense  of  national  priorities  and  goals. 

Fourth,  it  would  put  the  Congress  on 
record  against  premature  deployment  of 
complex  electronic  weapons  systems.  The 
cost  overruns,  overoptimism.  and  speci- 
fication shortfalls  in  these  systems  are 
more  and  more  shocking  as  more  and 
more  speciflc  information  becomes  avail- 
able. We  all  know  that  Apollo  11  was  a 
stunning  technological  triumph,  and  we 
applaud  those  who  contributed  to  it.  But 
we  must  not  forget  the  Mercury  and 
Gemini  flights  which  went  before  it,  nor 
the  previous  Apollo  flights  themselves 
which  taught  lesson  after  lesson  and 
gave  us  the  confidence  to  proceed.  Per- 
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haps  we  can  make  the  ABM  work  a«  It 
is  designed  to.  despite  the  reservations 
voiced  by  many  of  our  most  outstaiuUng 
scientists.  Bat  w0  caimot  make  any  rea- 
sonable judgrment  about  whether  it  will 
or  will  not  work  so  Ion?  as  many  of 
Safeguard's  components  remain  imbuilt 
or  imtested,  even  in  prototype,  as  Sen- 
ator Symington  pointed  out  on  July  28, 
And  because  all  the  different  components 
must  work  in  oomplete  concert,  they 
should  be  tested  as  a  complete  unit.  We 
should  build  prototypes  of  the  system's 
components  wheue  the  fullest  evaluation 
and  testing  cai^  be  carried  out.  We 
should  not  build  these  protot3rpes  on  an 
operational  site,  because  the  tests  can  be 
neither  as  extenjslve  nor  as  varied  in 
the  continental  tJnlted  States  as  they 
can  be  on  a  remote  island.  Once  the  pro- 
totypes are  built  and  tested,  we  would 
then  know  whether  the  system  worked 
or  whether,  like  Apollo,  we  must  refine 
and  redesign  befdre  we  rely  upon  it. 

Fifth,  it  woulq  put  the  Congress  on 
record  as"  seekingj  real  value  for  its  de- 
fense dollars.  Eve»i  if  Safeguard  worked 
as  designed,  a  number  of  studies — both 
classified  and  unclassified,  both  from 
within  the  Pentajgon  and  from  outside 
It — have  demonst^ted  that  the  Soviets 
could  easily  neutmlize  it.  When  the  evi- 
dence was  made  available,  a  few  years 
back,  that  the  Soyiets  were  constructing 
a  small  and  obsolescent  ABM  around 
Moscow,  Defense  Department  ofiQcials 
assured  a  concerned  Congress  tliat  it  was 
a  routine  matter  flor  us  to  overwhelm  the 
Soviet  ABM.  Similarly,  it  is  no  less  dif- 
ficult for  the  Soviats  to  do  the  same  thing 
to  our  ABM.  1 

Thus,  while  Safeguard  might  work  in 
a  technical  sense]  it  would  not  protect. 
This  is  one  of  thf  key  points  on  which 
we  must  aU  be  albsolutely  clear.  If  we 
spend  the  billiona  to  construct  phase  I 
of  Safeguard — placing  defensive  missiles 
around  one-third  of  our  Minuteman 
force — we  have  not  bought  an  effective 
defense  of  those  Hinutemen  because  the 
Soviets  can  easily  overwhelm  it.  I  have 
previously,  on  July  10,  read  into  the 
Record  a  table  showing  just  how  simply 
the  Soviets  can  overcome  Safeguard, 
using  technology  which  exists  today. 
Furthermore,  if  we  spend  those  billions 
on  Safeguard  phas  e  I,  we  have  not  added 
any  protection  to  the  rest  of  our  deter- 
rent— the  remainiag  two-thirds  of  our 
Minuteman,  our  jombers,  our  subma- 
rines, or  our  tactical  aircraft  stationed 
around  the  world. 

It  has  been  argi  ed  here  in  the  Senate 
that  should  the  Sdviets  choose  to  coun- 
ter our  ABM  by  bailding  more  offensive 
missiles,  then  we  c  ould  despond  by  add- 
ing more  defensiv;  missiles,  thus  nulli- 
fying their  counter  step.  But  if  this  is 
our  intended  respinse,  then  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  deploy  ,ng  not  a  thin  ABM, 
but  the  foundation  of  a  much  larger, 
thick  ABM.  If  this  is  so,  then  we  should 
be  debating  an  AB  M  of  far  different  di- 
mensionns  and  far  larger  cost  than  the 
one  presented  to  us. 

We  might  well  ask  what  we  would 
have  bought  if  ve  deploy  Safeguard 
phase  I.  We  would  have  bought  a  num- 
ber of  radars,  of  computers,  and  of  mis- 
siles. But  they  would  be  nothing  more 
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than  Idle  monuments  to  the  Ingenuity  of 
our  scientists  and  engineers;  their  rela- 
tivity to  the  realities  of  weapons  plan- 
ning would  be  nil. 

We  might  also  ask  what  we  would 
have  bought  if  we  deployed  the  full 
Safeguard  ABM,  as  it  was  outlined  In 
testimony  by  Defense  Department  oflB- 
cials.  We  would  not  have  bought  any 
meaningful  protection  sis  against  the 
Soviets — nor  against  a  determined  Chi- 
nese attack.  We  may,  though,  have 
bought  some  degree  of  protection  against 
accidental  launches,  if  one  makes  cer- 
tain assumptions  about  the  state  of 
readiness  of  our  ABM  and  the  level  of 
crudeness  of  the  attacking  missiles.  But 
neither  the  President  nor  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  nor  any  of  Safeguard's  pro- 
ponents have  suggested  that  this  alone 
is  sufficient  justification  for  proceeding 
with  deployment  of  Safeguard. 

Thus,  in  the  absence  of  any  convinc- 
ing testament  that  Safeguard  would  add 
a  solid  element  to  our  defense  capabili- 
ties, we  would  be  well  advised  to  avoid 
spending  our  limited  tax  dollars  on  it. 

Sixth,  the  Congress  would  indicate  Its 
concern  over  a  continuing  reliance  for 
otir  strategic  deterrent  upon  a  land- 
based,  fixed-site  missile.  As  the  ICBM's 
in  both  the  Soviet's  and  our  own  inven- 
tories become  more  sophisticated,  their 
accuracy  increases.  This  in  turn  in- 
creases the  vulnerability  of  the  missile 
silos,  and  is  presumably  one  reason  be- 
hind the  decision  to  deploy  an  ABM.  If 
we  assume  that  at  some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture the  Soviets — and  we,  too,  of  course — 
are  able  to  refine  ICBM  guidance  sys- 
tems sufficiently,  then  the  credibility  of 
the  fixed-site  ICBM  as  a  deterrent  is 
gravely  impaired  because  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  attacking  warheads.  This  is  so  no 
matter  how  hard  the  silo  is,  because  a 
detonation  would  throw  dirt  from  the 
crater  over  the  silo  door,  thus  preventing 
it  from  opening  to  launch  the  retaliatory 
missile. 

But  this  line  of  reasoning  does  not  sup- 
port deployment  of  Safeguard  phase  I, 
primarily  because  of  the  serious  doubts 
about  Safeguard's  efficacy  and  the  rela- 
tive simplicity  of  neutralizing  it.  What  it 
does  support  is  intensive  research  and 
development  into  ballistic-missile  de- 
fenses generaUy,  to  discover  if  there  is 
some  ABM  system  which  offers  a  reason- 
able chance  of  success.  Fixed-site  ICBM's 
are  not  now  obsolete,  nor  are  guidance 
systems  sufficiently  refined.  But  it  does 
appear  folly  to  spend  billions  construct- 
ing an  ineffective  defense  around  missiles 
which  may  themselves  soon  be  obsolete. 
One  of  the  most  frustrating  aspects  of 
war  planning  in  the  nuclear  age  is  the 
rapid  rate  of  obsolescence  of  modern 
weapons  systems.  Thus,  we  are  only  now 
learning  how  to  perfect  MIRV's — which 
may  be  the  most  unsettling  arms 
race  development  of  the  1960's.  We 
plan  to  install  MIRV's  on  both  Min- 
uteman and  Polaris  missiles.  Yet,  as 
I  have  just  outlined,  the  fixed-site 
Minuteman — to  be  fitted  with  MIRV's — 
may  be  obsolete.  But  we  plunge  steadily 
onward,  spending  billions,  acting  not  so 
much  rationally  as  reflexively.  Elvery  step 
we  take  requires  a  counterstep  by  the 
Soviets;  every  step  the  Soviets  take  re- 


quires us  to  take  a  counterstep.  We  de- 
velop and  deploy  a  weapons  system;  the 
Soviets  render  It  obsolete.  And,  of  course, 
vice  versa.  All  this  absorbs  billions  of 
dollars,  postpones  the  arrival  of  better 
lives  for  men  and  women  and  children 
the  world  over,  and  throws  cold  water  on 
our  hopes  for  a  stable  and  peaceful 
world. 

Seventh,  it  would  go  far  toward  mak- 
ing the  Depai-tment  of  Defense  more 
candid  in  its  dealings  with  the  Congress. 
Traditionally,  we  are  aware  only  of  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg  in  defense  matters. 
Only  grudgingly  has  the  Pentagon  filled 
out  the  record  with  the  Ccwigress  on  such 
items  as  the  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare program,  the  Cheyenne  helicopter, 
the  C-5A,  the  main  battle  tank,  cost 
overruns,  and  of  course  the  ABM.  In 
each  of  these  cases,  the  industry  of  sm 
individual  Senator  or  Congressman 
brought  the  facts  out  Into  the  open,  and 
serious  abuses — actual  or  potential — 
were  corrected. 

In  the  case  of  the  ABM,  many  of  m 
have  known  for  some  time  of  the  exist- 
ence of  studies  or  reports  commissioned 
by  the  Defense  Department  which  were 
critical  of  one  or  another  aspect  of  the 
ABM.  Yet,  it  has  been  the  most  difficult 
task  to  obtain  these  reports  or  studies, 
or  even,  in  some  cases,  to  get  an  official 
acknowledgement  that  they  exist.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  one  such  Defense 
Department  classified  study  is  similar 
to  an  imclassified  study  which  I  placed 
in  the  Record  on  July  17.  Both  studies 
examine  various  alternative  ways  of 
strengthening  the  credibility  of  our  de- 
terrent— as  by  deploying  an  ABM  system, 
building  more  Polaris  submarines,  fur- 
ther hardening  of  our  missile  silos,  or 
constructing  more  ICBM's.  These  alter- 
natives are  weighed,  one  against  the 
other,  in  the  studies — and  the  ABM  is  de- 
termined to  be  the  worst  of  the  four 
alternatives. 

Now,  it  Is  reasonable  to  ask  why  we 
in  the  Congress,  at  some  point  during 
these  pa.^  few  months,  were  not  told  of 
this  and  of  the  other  studies.  There  may 
be  powerful  and  compelling  reasons  for 
choosing  the  ABM  over  the  other  alter- 
natives, but  we  are  not  told  what  the 
reasons  are.  As  a  result,  we  must  make 
assumptions  as  to  the  reasons,  and  this 
does  not  create  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
fidence in  our  dealings  with  the  Penta- 
gon. 

I  have  listed  seven  possible  implica- 
tions of  Senate  acceptance  of  the 
Cooper-Hart  amendment.  There  are  of 
course  more.  But  even  the  ones  I  have 
listed,  it  seems  to  me,  argue  in  favor  of 
postponing  the  deployment  decision  while 
pressing  ahead  with  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense research  and  development,  and 
while  concurrently  seeking  to  get  the 
long-stalled  arms  control  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union  back  on  the  track  to  con- 
summation. We  are  just  3  weeks  short 
of  a  year  from  the  date  once  set  for  an- 
nouncement of  arms  control  talks.  Yet 
there  appears  no  urgency  on  our  part  to 
reopen  those  negotiations.  Instead,  we 
push  MIRV  testing  and  ABM  deploy- 
ment— all  factors  detrimental  to  the  cU- 
mate  of  cooperation  so  essential  to  suc- 
cessful talks. 
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We  all  seek  a  safer  world  and  a  better 
world.  Yet  we  cannot  have  a  safer  world 
while  we  press  forward  toward  a  new 
and  Intensified  lap  in  the  arms  race.  Nei- 
ther can  we  have  a  better  world — either 
here  at  home  or  abroad — while  we  pour 
two- thirds  of  our  controllable  budget 
expenditures  into  military  programs.  We 
are  learning  that  the  assumptions  upon 
which  our  defense  postures  and  budgets 
are  constructed  may  well  be  unrealistic 
and  out  of  date.  If  they  are,  and  if  we 
continue  to  stock  our  arsenals  of  war 
while  neglecting  our  tools  of  peace,  then 
the  world  we  pass  on  to  our  children  will 
be  far  worse  than  it  is  today. 

We  must  think,  as  we  consider  our  vote 
on  the  ABM,  what  shape  we  want  for  the 
world  our  children  inherit  from  us.  We 
can  begin  now  to  shape  a  safer  and  bet- 
ter world  for  them,  or  we  can  continue 
on  as  we  have  in  the  past.  I  have  chosen 
the  former  course,  and  my  vote  against 
deployment  of  the  ABM  reflects  that 
decision. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  not 
only  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts for  a  speech  that  is  cogent, 
persuasive,  thoughtful,  and  balanced  in 
its  presentation,  but  I  rise  also  to  thank 
him  for  the  many  hours  he  has  given  to 
developing  a  broader  imderstanding  of 
the  proposed  ABM,  its  doubtful  effective- 
ness, its  assiu'ed  cost,  and  its  threat  to 
successful  arms  control  negotiations. 

For  many  months  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  been  perhaps  the  one 
most  effective  Senator  in  encouraging  the 
scholarly  community  of  this  country, 
those  who  have  the  technical  under- 
standing which  none  of  us  can  approach, 
to  come  here  and  coimsel  with  us,  both 
in  private  discussions  and  in  open  ses- 
sions. It  has  been  his  invitation  to  which 
many  of  those  distinguished  American 
scholars  have  responded.  It  is  largely  as 
a  result  of  the  patient  willingness  on  the 
part  of  these  distinguished  American 
scientists  that  has  enabled  us  this  year 
to  be  more  comfortable  in  our  belief  that 
we  do  more  fully  appreciate  and  evaluate 
all  the  elements  involved  than  was  the 
case  when  the  Senate  confronted  the 
ABM  issue  last  year. 

Senator  Kennedy's  reasoned  speech 
and  its  balance  are  a  hallmark  of  his  en- 
tire distinguished  career  in  this  body. 
The  publication  of  the  scientific  papers 
that  were  assembled  at  the  request  and 
imder  the  coimsel  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  are  now  in  paperback 
form.  Encouraging  such  publication  re- 
flects the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  that,  indeed  as  he 
said,  the  decision  we  take  tomorrow  will 
affect  enormously  the  kind  of  world  our 
children  will  have. 

It  would  have  been  a  less  promising 
world  had  we  not,  largely  with  the  help 
of  the  public,  rescued  ourselves  from  the 
decision  to  deploy  the  ABM  system 
labeled  "Sentinel"  last  year. 

With  him,  I  believe  that  it  will  be  a 
better  world  If  we  avoid  deploying  the 
ABM  system  labeled  "Safeguwd"  this 
year. 


If  that  decision  is  made,  It  will  be  In 
very  large  part  a  consequence  of  the 
thought,  energy  and  counsel  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  apologize  for  being  delayed,  but 
there  was  some  official  business  I  had  to 
attend  to.  I  did,  however,  have  a  chance 
to  read  the  speech  of  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  assistant  majority  leader, 
and  I  want  him  to  know  that  I  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  by  adding  my  commendation 
to  the  Senator  for  the  work  he  did 
initially,  not  only  this  year  but  also  last, 
and  for  the  impetus  which  he  gave  to 
this  issue  and  for  the  breadth  of  knowl- 
edge which  he  made  available  to  the 
Senate.  I  assure  him  that,  as  always,  he 
is  rendering  a  great  public  service  which 
will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  this  body 
and  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

His  well  thought  out,  closely  reasoned, 
and  wholly  logical  proposal,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  remarks  made  todav  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  has  resulted  in  two  of  the  finest 
contributions  which  have  been  made  in 
this  Chamber  diu-ing  this  most  important 
debate  on  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects to  have  come  before  this  body  dur- 
ing this  decade. 

Again  to  the  Senator,  my  thanks  and 
appreciation  for  a  job  well  done  and  a 
presentation  well  made. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  regret  that  I  was  not  on  the  fioor  to 
hear  all  the  Senator's  presentation.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  it, 
and  it  is  consistent  with  the  high  quality 
of  leadership  that  the  Senator  has  shown 
on  this  issue  over  the  past  month.  I  like 
especially  his  choice  of  the  seven  impli- 
cations to  analyze  the  meaning  of  this 
debate  and  the  issues  which  it  involves. 
I  am  sorry  I  was  not  on  the  floor  to  get 
the  full  impression  of  what  the  Senator 
had  to  say.  I  compliment  him. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  Senator  on  his  statement.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Michigan  that 
the  debate  on  the  ABM  issue  has  been 
a  process  of  education.  All  of  us  in  the 
Senate  have  been  required  to  educate 
ourselves  on  this  question  and  to  provide 
information  to  the  coimtry,  and  we  have 
had  to  learn  a  great  deal.  The  initiative 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
in  calling  to  our  help  and  that  of  the 
public  the  knowledge  of  a  great  number 
of  noted  scientists,  those  without  pre- 
disposition or  bias,  in  my  judgment,  it 
was  a  service  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
Congress  and  the  country,  for  which  we 
thank  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
Senator  Kennedy. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  congratulating  the  assistant  majority 
leader  for  an  excellent  talk.  The  Senator 
points  out  that  the  Soviets  could  easily 
neutralize  any  addition  in  defense  which 
came  from  Safeguard,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  more  important  aspects  of  the 
criticism  of  this  sy.^tem  that  has  never 
been  answered. 

In  recent  hearings,  when  it  was  shown 
to  my  mind  conclusively  that  a  rela- 
tively slight  addition  in  the  production 
of  the  new  Soviet  SS-9  missile — a  type 
we  abandoned  years  ago  as  not  being 
the  right  type  or  character  of  missile — 
would  neutralize  any  effective  defense 
provided  by  the  deployment  of  Safe- 
guard the  Defense  Department  fell  back 
into  the  question  of  cost. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
what,  in  dollars  the  SS-9  missile  would 
cost  the  Soviet  Union.  More  on  that 
later.  In  any  case  I  am  glad  the  able 
Senator  brought  this  out  and  congratu- 
late him  on  his  presentation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  his  comments.  I  be- 
lieve one  of  the  great  contributions  to 
this  whole  debate  and  discussion  was  the 
very  important  information  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  developed  in  demonstrat- 
ing what  would  be  necessary  to  over- 
whelm the  implementation  of  phase  I  of 
the  Safeguard  system.  I  know  there  have 
been  those  who  have  argued  that  all  we 
would  have  to  really  do  is  expand  phase 
I  into  phase  II,  phase  III,  or  phase  IV. 
There  were  those  who  suggested  this  ex- 
pansion in  response  to  the  argmnents 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
What  we  were  talking  about  then  was  not 
the  thin  system,  which  has  been  debated; 
but  a  thick  system,  which  increases  the 
magnitude  dramatically  and  increases 
cost  significantly,  even  above  the  cost 
that  has  been  estimated  here.  The  thick 
system  is  really  a  different  kettle  of  fish. 
So  I  think  the  point  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  made  in  bringing  that  informa- 
tion into  the  debate  was  extremely  im- 
portant in  helping  resolve  this  issue  in 
the  minds  of  many  Senators. 

I  think  one  of  the  other  important 
contributions  the  Senator  made  was  witli 
reference  to  the  status  of  the  testing 
of  the  Safeguard  components  themselves, 
to  which  I  i-eferred  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  want  to  join  in 
commending  the  Senator  for  his  state- 
ment, which  I  have  just  had  a  chance 
to  read.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  able  to  be 
on  the  fioor.  There  is  one  point  I  wanted 
to  mention  again,  which  is  like  the  point 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri:  I 
noted  in  the  newspapers  recently  that 
Mr.  Kissinger,  one  of  the  President's 
principal  advisers,  was  reported  to  have 
said  that  even  if  the  ABM  did  not  work. 
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It  would  be  worlth  it  because  the  Russians 
would  not  know  It  did  not  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes.  I 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Therefore  the  Rus- 
sians would  have  to  do  all  their  planning 
on  the  assimiption  that  it  would  work. 

This  may  be  a  very  good  assimiption 
in  an  academic  »tmosphere,  but  the  Rus- 
sians have  experimented  with  the  ABM. 
They  started  to  Install  a  system  and  then 
quit  deploying  it.  They  did  so  because 
they  believed  that,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  art,  it  wc^uld  not  work.  So  we  are 
not  kidding  anjbody.  The  Russians  are 
not  fools.  They'  would  know  it  did  not 
work.  So  the  itlea  of  going  ahead  with 
It  on  the  theor^  that,  even  though  we 
knew  It  would  ript  work,  they  would  not 
know  about  it,  iiQ  they  would  spend  all 
their  money  try^g  to  overcome  it,  does 
not  make  sense. 

It  seems  to  mi  that  In  considering  the 
question  of  whether  it  will  work,  or 
whethwit  will  cot  work,  or  the  various 
difficulties  It  has^  or  will  encounter,  there 
has  always  beeq  the  assumption  that  it 
does  not  matter!  what  it  would  cost.  We 
seem  to  feel  thkt  in  the  realm  of  de- 
fense it  would  somehow  be  unpatriotic  to 
raise  the  question  of  cost. 

I  do  not  agoe  with  that,  especially 
when  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  Pres- 
ident spent  a  gieat  amount  of  time  in 
promoting  exteiision  of  the  surtax.  In 
other  words,  th^  importance  of  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  the  country  and 
approving  the  ^urtax  indicate  the  ad- 
ministration s  doncem  with  inflation. 
We  already  havie  inflation.  We  have  a 
incial  condition.  There- 
we  should  ignore  the 


very  serious  fi. 
fore,  I  do  not  th 
question  of  cost, 
Does  not  the 
proceed  to  give 


enator  agree  that  if  we 
le  President  authority 
tomorrow,  if  thel  vote  is  to  authorize  the 
ABM.  the  deciaon  will  be  made  and 
there  will  be  no  turning  back  on  it? 

The  PRESIDIKG  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  his  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Ml!.  President,  I  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute.  I 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  seems  to  me,  hav- 
ing had  such  a  ^erious  debate  about  it, 
and  having  won  the  vote,  we  wUl  be  com- 
mitted indefinitfly  and  at  incalculable 
be  anywhere  from  $10 
3n,  to  proceed.  Does  not 
with  that? 

I  agree  with  the  com- 
^e  distinguished  Senator 
would  say  that  this  is 
indeed  a  watershed  in  the  decision  made 
by  the  Senate  in|  confronting  this  issue. 
Second,  I  agre^  with  the  Senator  com- 
pletely about  thi  openendedness  of  the 
whole  deployment  of  the  system,  not  only 
in  the  potential  ^f  the  increased  cost  of 
the  weapons  system,  as  we  have  seen  in 
recent  times  withj  respect  to  overruns  and 
all  the  rest — 


cost,  which  woul^ 
to  $50  or  $75  billl 
the  Senator  agrfl 
Mr.  KENNED-5 
ments  made  by 
from  Arkansas. 


The  presid: 
of  the  Senator  h; 
Mr.  HART.  I  y 


G  OFFICER.  The  time 
expired. 

Id  1  additional  minute. 
Mr.  KENNED Vf.  But  I  think,  as  I  men- 
tioned to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Misgpuri,  in  response  to  the  materials 
whfch  he  brought  to  this  debate,  it  would 
take  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  for 


the  Soviets  to  overcome  phase  I  of  the 
Safeguard  system.  The  proponents  of  the 
system  have  said  aH  we  would  have  to  do 
is  build  more — phase  U,  phase  m.  and 
phase  IV.  What  we  are  getting  into  is  an 
additional  cost  of  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars. If  we  follow  that  logic  to  its  legiti- 
mate end.  The  Senator  has  stated  it  ac- 
curately. I  am  in  agreement  with  that 
observation.  I  think  it  is  a  most  impor- 
tant one. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
majority  leader  and  his  comments  on  the 
work  of  the  assistant  majority  leader  in 
the  months  oi  the  debate  that  has  been 
going  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  I>resident,  I  yield  1 
minute. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  And  the  knowl- 
edgeable people  he  hats  brought  to  Wash- 
ington and  the  meetings  that  have  been 
held  and  all  the  Important  work  he  has 
done.  In  addition  to  being  the  assistant 
majority  leader,  he  has  done  much  work 
off  the  floor  to  see  that  that  information 
was  obtained  and  that  discussions  were 
had  in  order  to  enable  Senators  to  make 
up  their  minds  on  this  question. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  not  merely 
for  what  he  has  said,  and  not  merely  for 
his  work  as  assistant  majority  leader,  but 
for  the  months  of  dedicated  work  he  has 
done  on  and  off  this  floor  in  connection 
with  this  crucial  issue. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
decided  to  vote  for  $760,000,000  for  con- 
tinued research  and  development  of  the 
missile  defense  concept.  I  will  not  vote, 
however,  to  deploy  the  antiballistic  mis- 
sile at  this  time.  I  am  even  somewhat  re- 
luctant to  support  this  huge  sum  for  re- 
search, because  the  great  mass  of  scien- 
tific opinion  on  the  ABM  casts  grave 
doubt  on  the  likelihood  that  it  will  ever 
become  a  workable  defense  system. 

As  one  Member  of  this  body,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  I  have  conscientiously  ex- 
amined the  testimony,  the  reports,  and 
all  the  technical  data  available  to  me  on 
the  subject  of  the  ABM. 

On  the  basis  of  that  evidence,  it  is  ob- 
vious to  me  that  public  debate  has  tend- 
ed to  obscure  the  real  issue  with  which 
the  Senate  is  faced.  That  issue  is  not 
whether  America  should  be  protected :  we 
all  agree  that  it  should.  The  real  issue  is 
whether  or  not  the  ABM  system,  as  pro- 
posed, would  in  fact  add  to  that  protec- 
tion; if  so,  at  what  cost,  and  with  what 
advantages  over  alternative  defense  pro- 
grams. 

The  testimony  I  have  heard,  in  scores 
of  open  and  closed  sessions  of  the  Sen- 
ate, suggests  that  the  ABM  may  never 
work.  Further  intelligence  indicates  that 
even  if  ABM  can  be  perfected  techno- 
logically, it  may  not  provide  true  defense 
against  the  weapons  of  tomorrow.  In  ad- 
dition, the  very  Minuteman  ICBM's  the 
proposed  system  Is  designed  to  protect 
may  themselves  be  an  obsolete  part  of 
our  nuclear  arsenal  within  a  few  years. 


These  factors  make  It  necessary  to 
question  this  particular  proposal,  but  this 
Is  not  to  question  the  value  of  defense. 
The  decision  to  commit  the  already  over- 
burdened taxpayer  to  a  multl-billion- 
dollar  weapons  system  is  one  we  should 
not  make  hastily,  particularly  when  that 
system  may  not  provide  defense  at  all. 
The  cost  of  deployment,  with  its  in- 
evitable overrims  amounting  to  billions, 
is  too  high  a  price  for  the  illusion  of  de- 
fense without  the  substance. 

We  all  want  to  provide  America  with 
the  best  defense  system  possible.  To  this 
end,  I  have  voted  for  $976  billion 
in  defense  spending  since  World  War 
II — and  there  will  be  more  to  come.  In 
that  tradition,  and  in  the  desire  to  give 
America  the  benefit  of  every  possible 
defense,  I  am  willing  to  go  the  extra 
mile  and  approve  this  huge  simi  for  re- 
search and  development  of  the  ABM 
concept.  I  hope  this  money  will  not  be 
wasted,  but  if  it  is,  it  will  still  be  a  frac- 
tion of  what  we  might  have  wasted  on 
premature  deployment  of  this  proposal. 

The  alternative  is  to  blindly  buy  an 
untested  system,  a  weapon  in  search  of 
a  mission;  to  accept,  from  "A"  to  "Z," 
every  proposal  the  Pentagon  puts  forth. 
But  tliis  alternative  does  not  provide  de- 
fense, nor  is  it  my  idea  of  how  best  to 
represent  the  people. 

Deployment  is  a  commitment  that  Is 
sure  to  cost  billions.  It  is  a  commitment 
to  a  weapon  whose  reliability  is  presently 
uncertain;  a  commitment  to  a  weapon 
that  might  easily  become  the  most  ex- 
pensive piece  of  Ineffective  military 
haidware  in  history.  Let  us  face  the 
facts:  weapons  system  failure  is  a  com- 
mon occurrence  in  the  history  of  the 
Pentagon. 

What  exactly  is  the  system  we  are 
discussing?  The  very  name — "Safe- 
guard"— may  prove  to  be  the  greatest 
misnomer  in  recent  years.  For  there  is 
neither  the  plan  nor  the  expectation  that 
this  system,  even  if  proven,  could  protect 
our  cities.  That  was  the  task  set  last  year 
for  the  Sentinel  ABM  system — a  task 
the  Pentagon  finally  abandoned,  and  a 
task  that  is  presently  impossible,  for  this 
year  the  military  freely  admits  that 
there  is  no  known  method  of  defending  a 
city  from  massive  nuclear  attack.  Even 
before  that  fact  was  conceded,  however, 
many  people  in  the  cities  to  be  "pro- 
tected"— and  my  hometown  of  Seattle 
was  one — Indicated  they  did  not  want 
an  ABM  for  a  neighbor. 

Faced  with  the  end  of  the  Sentinel 
project,  the  military  has  retreated  to  the 
present  alternative,  whose  alleged  pur- 
pose is  to  protect  a  small  number  of  Min- 
uteman sites  around  the  coimtry.  The 
theory  behind  this  proposal  is  that  if 
some  of  our  Mlnutemen  survive  a  nu- 
clear attack,  and  can  be  fired  in  retalia- 
tion, the  initial  attack  might  never  take 
place  at  all. 

This  might  work — provided  that  the 
ABM's  computer,  its  complex  radars,  and 
both  its  missile  systems  worked  flaw- 
lessly, it  is  this  last  point — whether  or 
not  it  has  demonstrated  the  potential 
to  perform  reliably — that  raises  such 
persistent  doubts  in  the  minds  of  able 
Americans,  in  and  out  of  Congress.  The 
ABM  may  prove  workable,  after  further 
research  and  development,  but  its  pro- 
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jected  performance  simply  does  not  jus- 
tify Its  deployment  now. 

Some  people  have  argued  that  even 
if  the  system  doesn't  work,  the  Senate 
must  vote  to  deploy  It  in  order  not  to 
undermine  the  President's  prestige  In 
the  coming  arms  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  theory  is  based  on  assimip- 
tlons  that  are  tenuous  at  best. 

The  Soviets  will  negotiate  on  arms 
settlements  when  it  serves  their  political 
interests  to  do  so — regardless  of  whether 
we  deploy  the  ABM.  That  is  their  style; 
that  Is  the  way  they  do  business  with 
the  West. 

If  any  weapons  will  affect  the  Soviet's 
willingness  to  talk,  it  Is  our  offensive  ones 
that  will  do  so.  These  we  have  perfected ; 
these  alone  present  a  threat  to  which  the 
Soviets  might  respond.  Minuteman  mis- 
siles, Polaris,  and  Poseidon  submarines, 
perhaps  even  new  manned  or  nuclear- 
powered  bombers — these  are  weapons 
over  which  the  Soviets  might  wish  to 
negotiate.  There  is  nothing  very  com- 
pelling to  negotiate  over  a  defensive  mis- 
sile system  that  may  not  even  work. 

These  are  the  realities  of  nuclear 
strategy — whether  or  not  the  Pentagon 
admits  it — and  these  are  the  realities 
upon  which  the  President  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  objectively  advised. 

These  are  my  honest  doubts  about  the 
system  we  are  debating,  yet  even  with 
these  doubts,  I  am  not  abandoning  the 
ABM.  I  have  stated  that  I  will  vote  to 
give  it  a  reasonable  chance,  a  chance 
to  prove  itself  through  the  research  and 
development  process.  This  Is  a  process 
that  Is  continuing:  just  this  week,  the 
Senate  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  ap- 
proved an  $80,000,000  extension  of  a  con- 
tract for  the  development  of  Improved 
missile  defense  system  technology. 

By  deferring  a  deployment  decision  on 
the  ABM  until  it  is  better  developed,  we 
do  not  jeopardize  our  security.  We  sim- 
ply acknowledge  that  the  ABM  does  not 
appear  to  be  proF>er  at  this  time. 

Although  America  has  a  great  many 
capabilities,  the  overburdened  taxpayer 
caimot  afford  poor  investments.  A  "no 
think"  policy  toward  military  spending — 
the  type  of  policy  that  produced  the 
TFX,  nerve  gas,  the  main  battle  tank,  the 
C-5A,  and  countless  others — will  prevent 
us  from  solving  both  our  military  and  our 
domestic  problems. 

Much  of  what  I  have  s£ild  had  already 
been  said  by  others.  I  have  come  to  my 
conclusion  as  a  result  of  long  hearings, 
discussions,  questions  of  and  answers 
from  all  kinds  of  people  in  the  military 
field  and  the  scientific  and  technological 
field.  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  members 
of  the  committee;  and  from  discussing 
at  some  great  length  with  many  able 
Americans  both  in  and  out  of  Congress 
the  matter  before  us. 

Just  as  we  must  reexamine  our  mili- 
tary spending,  we  must  take  a  new  look 
at  the  strategic  considerations  to  which 
that  spending  should  be  geared.  We  must 
not  lull  the  American  people  Into  think- 
ing that  this  system  can  defend  them 
against  the  terrible  threat  of  nuclear 
war. 

We  must  convince  ourselves,  as  well  as 
our  adversaries,  that  the  only  way  to 


defend  against  a  nuclear  war  Is  to  pre- 
vent It:  the  only  way  to  win  a  nuclear 
war  Is  not  to  fight  It.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  can  deny  that  the  issue  confronting 
the  Senate  today  Is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant of  these  Vietnam  war  years.  For 
what  faces  us  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
preparation  for  war  but  also  a  matter 
of  national  priorities.  This  iS  another  big 
war  expense,  piled  on  top  of  the  Vietnam 
war  which  Is  now  costing  about  $36 
billion  a  year. 

The  clear  lesson  of  the  past  5  years  is 
that  this  Nation  cannot  afford  to 
squander  exorbitant  sums  for  weaponry 
to  be  used  helter-skelter  all  over  this 
world,  and  at  the  same  time  address  its 
attention  to  the  rising  needs  of  health, 
education,  employment  training,  and 
other  domestic  needs.  We  cannot  engage 
in  this  exorbitant  squandering  of  our 
resources,  and  escape  the  highest  inter- 
est rates  in  history,  high  taxes,  and  nm- 
away  infiatlon.  Our  economy  caimot 
stand  the  reckless  spending;  our  tax- 
payers are  getting  too  wise  to  swallow 
it  any  longer.  So  we  must  choose  now 
where  we  will  place  the  greatest  em- 
phasis— on  continued,  wasteful,  unre- 
stricted, wild  military  adventures,  or  on 
the  search  for  more  effective  solutions 
to  our  many  problems  here  at  home. 

Of  course,  this  Is  not  an  either /or 
matter;  no  rational  man  would  advocate 
abandoning  an  adequate  national  de- 
fense. But  as  demands  on  our  financial 
resources  grow,  so  must  the  need  care- 
fully to  examine  each  new  request  for 
military  spending  grow,  in  much  the 
same  way  as  we  have  been  doing  with 
domestic  spending  in  the  past.  We  must 
distinguish  between  essentials  and  non- 
essentials, between  necessities  and  boon- 
doggling. 

The  ABM  proposal  is  one  matter  which 
should  be  examined  with  the  greatest 
care  before  action  is  taken  on  It,  be- 
cause of  the  scores  of  billions  of  dollars 
it  will  ultimately  cost.  We  must  decide 
whether  this  is  a  billions  of  dollars  boon- 
doggle, or  a  valuable  insurance  policy. 

From  my  study  since  the  ABM  pro- 
posed was  made,  and  as  the  debate  pro- 
gressed, I  have  concluded  that  this  is  one 
project  which  is  not  necessary. 

First,  there  are  grave  doubts  about 
the  technical  feasibility  of  an  antiballis- 
tic missile  at  this  time.  They  have  been 
debated  too  thoroughly  on  the  floor  to 
reqviire  further  debate  by  me,  and  the 
Senate  has  heard  of  the  tremendous 
technical  problems  which  the  ABM  sys- 
tem must  still  surmount  if  It  is  to  be 
a  workable  defensive  device.  Nothing  has 
been  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
change  my  opinion  on  this  score.  This 
raises  the  economic  question  of  why 
spend  these  bilUons,  when  money  more 
wisely  spent  might  obtain  a  more  effec- 
tive defense? 

The  ABM  accelerates  the  arms  race, 
without  increasing  the  superiority  to  our 
arms.  What  we  build,  Russia  will  build. 
We  now  have  complete  arms  superiority 
over  the  Russians.  They  are  playing 
catch-up.  If  we  build  a  new  weapon  sys- 


tem, they  copy.  It  is  needless  prolifera- 
tion built  upon  proliferation. 

But  the  matter  of  gravest  concern  to 
me,  the  one  closest  to  my  heart,  is  the 
matter  of  national  priorities.  The  es- 
timated cost  of  this  system  since  the  de- 
bate started  has  already  increased  from 
slightly  more  than  $6  billion  to  $11  bil- 
lion; informed  persons  estimate  the 
ultimate  cost  to  approximate  $60  billion. 
Before  1  cent  has  been  approved  by  Con- 
gress or  one  site  has  been  built,  the  pro- 
jected cost  has  increased  by  almost  $5 
billion.  How  much  higher  will  these  costs 
go  before  the  system  is  completed?  Fur- 
thermore, even  the  arguments  of  the 
ABM  proponents  give  grounds  for  grave 
doubts  about  our  future  expansion  of 
this  system  into  a  hardened,  "thick" 
antimissile  system  at  an  ultimately  fan- 
tastic cost. 

What  is  being  talked  about,  then  is 
no  moderate  sum.  We  are  talking  about 
a  begiiming  of  at  least  $11  billion  in  the 
next  few  years.  Those  who  support  this 
proposal  should  stop  and  ask  themselves 
how  hastily  they  would  want  to  proceed 
were  this  sum  being  requested  for  domes- 
tic programs  and  domestic  progress. 
How  quickly  would  they  vote  for  an  $11 
billion  domestic  program  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  living  in  this  country?  Not 
very  fast,  I  think,  I  do  not  believe  in 
waste.  I  do  not  believe  in  spending  vast 
simis  of  money  for  a  boondoggle.  And  I 
think  we  need  to  proceed  with  the  great- 
est care  on  this  proposal  for  that  very 
reason. 

Furthermore,  we  are  told  by  this  ad- 
ministration that  we  must  cutback  in 
almost  every  domestic  program  in  the 
Federal  Government — cutback  in  ed- 
ucation, cutback  in  housing,  cutback  in 
economic  development,  cutback  in  medi- 
care and  medicaid,  cutback  In  health. 
They  have  cut  the  Hill-Burton  hos- 
pitalization request  by  60  percent,  or 
more  than  half — cutback  in  child  care, 
cutback  in  rural  programs — cutback, 
cutback,  cutback — cutbacks  are  being 
made  in  all  these  domestic  programs.  The 
reductions  in  the  fiscal  year  1970  budget 
recommended  by  this  administration  In 
April  total  $1,211.3  million.  Every  domes- 
tic program  has  been  funded  at  a  level 
far  below  its  authorization.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  are  told  that  the  money  is  need- 
ed for  military  spending.  The  Congress 
has  authorized  S9  billion  for  education 
this  year,  but  the  administration  requests 
that  only  $3.2  billion  be  appropriated,  or 
about  35  percent  of  the  moneys 
authorized. 

This  administration  has  requested  that 
we  spend  $5.2  billion  for  ammunition  to 
be  shot  at  the  Vietnamese,  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1  of  this  year.  There 
are  an  estimated  240,000  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  north  Vietcong  now  in  South 
Vietnam.  If  we  take  that  240,000  and  di- 
vide it  into  the  $5.2  billion  they  want 
for  ammunition  alone,  Mr.  President, 
that  is  $21,666.67  for  ammunition  to 
shoot  at  each  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese soldier,  whether  they  hit  him  or 
not.  But  they  ask  only  $3.2  billion  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  for 
the  72  million  schoolchildren  In  America, 
which  Is  $44  for  each  child.  They  are 
willing  to  spend  $44  for  education  on 
each  American  child,  and  $21,666.67  to 
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shoot  at  each  yietcong  or  North  Viet- 
namese. 

It  is  time.  Mr^  President,  that  we  stop 
to  think  about  what  this  Nation  is  do- 
ing, what  our  objectives  are,  and  what 
should  be  the  ctourse  of  reason,  intelli- 
gence, and  rationality. 

The  proposed  authorization  for  the 
ABM  for  this  fiscal  year,  they  keep  say- 
ing, is  "only  $753 .1  million"  for  this  year. 
Mr.  President  If  this  sum  were  de- 
leted and  the  rioney  applied  to  other 
uses,  it  would  b^  possible  from  this  sum 
to  restore  all  cuts  made  in  the  budgets 
of  OEO.  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
EDA,  HUD,  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration together  plus  $156.3  million  of 
the  cuts  made  lii  the  HEW  budget.  And 
we  could  do  this  ivithout  raising  the  total 
budget  1  cent. 

I  realize  that  t|ie  Cooper-Hart  amend- 
ment now  undef  consideration  deleted 
none  of  the  furtds  authorized  in  fiscal 
year  1970.  I  thine  the  proper  place  to  do 
this  is  in  the  app:  -opriatlons  measure  and 
I. hope  it  will  be  done  at  that  time.  But 
what  tihe  Coopei-Hart  amendment  does 
Is  delay  the  initiation  of  this  ABM  proj- 
ect. It  gives  us  re  ore  time— time  to  eval- 
uate the  need  foi-  such  a  system,  time  to 
find  other  meani;  to  protect  our  retalia- 
tory capacity.  4nd  hopefully,  time  to 
reach  a  meaningful  agreement  on  aims 
limitation  so  thafc  no  expenditure  of  this 
type  will  be  nec((ssary.  My  point  in  re- 
citing these  figures  is  merely  to  give  a 
graphic  example  of  what  this  type  of 
expenditure  meais  in  terms  of  domestic 
programs. 

Let  us  be  perlectly  clear  about  what 
we  are  talking  abjut  here.  We  are  talking 
about  human  beiiigs  and  their  hopes,  as- 
pirations, and  liv(  is.  We  are  talking  about 
children  who  m&/  not  be  able  to  get  an 
education,  people  who  may  not  b«  able 
to  build  a  home  o-  start  a  business  or  im- 
prove a  small  farm.  We  are  talking  about 
people  who  may  not  be  getting  adequate 
health  care  or  enough  food  to  eat. 

The  administriition  cut  back  the  loan 
fimds  for  collegu  students.  It  cut  the 
funds  for  work  studies  in  all  five  pro- 
grams. We  had  to  enable  students  to  work 
through  college.  '  rhey  cut  back  last  year 
on  the  6,000  fello'vships  financed  2  years 
ago.  They  cut  it  b  ick  to  3,500  fellowships. 
The  quality  of  American  life  is  being 
pulled  down  to  piy  for  this  type  of  ad- 
venture. 

We  are  talking!  about  people  not  get- 
ting adequate  health  care — about  35  mil- 
lion of  them.  We  ire  talking  about  people 
not  getting  enough  to  eat — some  20  mil- 
lion. 

That  is  what  is :  nvolved.  Human  beings 
are  involved.  Tens  of  millions  are  hungry 
in  our  counti-y.  Tens  of  millions  in  our 
country  are  v/ithout  medical  care.  This 
is  what  is  involved,  not  just  dollars  and 
cents.  And  how  ca  n  we  do  this  to  them  in 
good  conscience  ind  tell  them  we  are 
doing  it  all  for  a  weapons  system  which 
is  not  needed  this  year,  and  which  might 
be  of  dubious  wor^h  in  the  first  place? 

Furthermore,  as  many  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  prodosal  have  pointed  out, 
weapons  systems,  once  deployed,  seem  to 
develop  a  self-sustaining  momentum  of 
their  own,  even  wtien  obsolete.  Once  in- 
itiated, they  are  e:4tremely  difScult  to  dis- 


continue, even  if  they  will  not  do  the  job. 
So,  knowing  this  and  knowing  the  de- 
mands we  will  have  on  our  budget  in 
the  coming  years,  why  should  we  start 
on  something  potentially  as  costly  as  this 
proposal  when  there  are  such  grave  scien- 
tific doubts  that  it  will  accomplish  the 
purpose? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
an  additional  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel  in  the  chair ) .  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  as 
an  example  of  an  area — just  one — in 
which  our  Nation  will  face  great  chal- 
lenges in  the  coming  years,  let  me  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  what  this 
administration's  own  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Dr.  James  E.  Allen,  Jr., 
was  quoted  as  saying  recently.  The  New 
York  Times  of  July  9,  1969.  reports  that 
Dr.  Allen  predicted  that  by  1980,  public 
spending  on  education  would  total  $100 
billion  annually,  "with  the  Federal  Gtov- 
ernment  tripling  its  share  of  the  cost  for 
elementary  and  secondaiT  schooling." 

Using  Dr.  Allen's  predictions,  the  Fed- 
eral expenditure  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  alone  will  increase 
from  the  present  $4  billion  per  year  to 
$25  billion  in  10  years.  This  is  just  an 
estimate  of  the  Nixon  administration. 
Many  education  experts  say  that  Dr. 
Allen  is  too  conservative  in  his  esti- 
mate, and  predict  that  the  Federal  share 
will  increase  to  50  percent  of  the  total 
public  outlay  on  education  which  would 
mean  a  $50  billion  annual  Federal  out- 
lay by  1980. 

We  can  thrash  around  in  the  quag- 
mire of  histrionics  and  rhetoric  all  we 
want,  but  there  is  no  way  that  we  can 
teeth  out  the  bit  placed  in  our  mouth 
by  the  educational  needs  of  our  children 
and  the  other  needs  of  all  our  people. 
We  have  a  hard  choice  to  make,  and  it 
is  time  that  the  chosen  representatives 
of  the  American  people  face  up  to  it. 
All  of  us  would  like  to  be  able  to  tell 
our  constituents  that  we  took  no  chances 
at  all  with  our  military  demands  and 
that  we  met  everj'  military  spending  pro- 
posal presented  to  us,  even  proposals  the 
value  of  which  was  questionable. 

But.  the  realities  of  projected  Federal 
revenues,  of  present  inflation  and  Federal 
military  spending,  of  the  runaway  inter- 
est rates  and  of  the  limits  of  the  tax 
burdens  that  can  be  placed  on  our  people, 
tell  us  with  candor  we  cannot  escape, 
that  we  cannot  escape  what  we  cannot 
continue  to  finance  every  demand  that 
comes  from  the  Pentagon  and  still  meet 
the  unyielding  obligation  we  have  to  our 
children  and  their  education  and  to  our 
Nation  and  its  inner  welfare.  We  cannot 
continue  to  do  both,  Mr.  President,  and 
we  all  know  it. 

We  know  it  from  the  inflation,  high  in- 
terest rates,  the  impaired  living  of  the 
people  of  our  Nation.  Talk  to  them  on 
any  street  in  the  country.  Talk  to  them 
in  the  ghettos.  Talk  to  the  people  who 
are  rich  in  stocks.  Talk  to  them  all. 
I  think  we  would  be  wasting  our  money 


were  we  to  spend  it  on  the  ABM  propos- 
al. We  would  be  spending  to  protect  our- 
selves from  imaginary  demons  beyond 
our  borders  and  Ignoring  the  very  real 
enemies — hunger,  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  physical  suffering — here  In  this  Na- 
tion that  are  boiling  over  in  every  class 
of  our  society.  We  should  reexamine  our 
priorities  in  this  area  and  stop  spending 
money  on  exorbitantly  expensive  im- 
proven,  doubtful  projects  such  as  the 
ABM.  For  this  reason,  I  oppose  without 
any  hesitation  the  ABM  deployment 
provisions  of  this  bill  this  year. 

The  Militaiy  Establishment  says  that 
the  ABM  is  necessary  for  our  safety.  But 
they  say  that  about  the  War  in  Vietnam, 
when  I  know  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  doing 
more  harm  than  benefit  to  this  country. 
When  the  military  leaders  are  so  wrong 
about  Vietnam  that  a  blind  man  could 
see  it  these  past  years,  why  should  we  be- 
lieve them  to  t>e  infallible  on  the  ABM?  If 
the  ABM  is  really  necessary,  let  our  mili- 
tary leaders  close  out  the  unnecessary 
$35  billion  a  year  war  in  Vietnam,  and 
spend  that  money  in  a  more  sensible 
way. 

I  no  longer  believe,  as  I  once  did,  that 
the  military'  is  wiser  than  the  Congress 
about  the  necessity  and  the  limits  of  mili- 
tary spending.  My  experience  in  12  years 
in  Congress  convinces  me  that  Congress 
is  wiser  and  that  Congress  must  reassert 
its  constitutional  power  over  the  purse 
strings  of  our  country  before  our  eco- 
nomic system  collapses  from  an  over- 
weight military  burden. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  telegram  under  date  of  August 
2.  1969.  from  a  number  of  my  constitu- 
ents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

AuGrsT  2.   1969 
Senator  RALPri  Y.^rborough. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

We  support  your  opposition  to  deployment 
of  the  "Safeguard"  ABM  system.  We  urge 
you  to  speak  out  and  vote  for  the  Hart-Cooper 
amendment  to  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill  S.R.  2546.  We  believe  the 
"Safeguard"  ABM  system  is  unworkable  and 
a  waste  of  resources  needed  for  \'ltal  do- 
mestic needs.  We  fear  that  deployment  of 
the  ABM  will  increase  the  arms  race  and 
will  not  give  us  any  increased  national  se- 
curity. 

Mrs.  Shirley  Taylor,  Mrs.  R.  T.  Duttou. 
Groves,  Tex.;  Rose  Durham  Port. 
Neches,  Tex.:  Rev.  Jim  Jones,  Rev. 
Robert  C.  Sneed,  Groves,  Tex.;  Robert 
Chavey:  Hector  Ramirez.  Port  Arthur. 
Tex;  Frank  Rojas.  Philip  Bordages, 
Brick  Logan,  Orange,  Tex.;  James  Car- 
ter, Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cowart.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Theo  Kresser.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bobby  C.  Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
A.  Brink,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Stertz, 
Sr.,  Tim  Kldwell,  Kiu-t  and  Kathleen 
Schroeder,  James  Blair,  Wayne  Sulli- 
van, Larry  Albright,  Loretta  Oliver, 
Gem  Logan.  Orange,  Tex.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jerry  Hanks,  Nederland,  Tex.;  Robert 
Brlggs,  Duane  Force,  Bob  Held,  Tobe 
Dubon,  Tommy  Pitts,  Don  Humphrey, 
Ron  Piatt,  and  Phil  Ricbey. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  historic  vote  set  for  tomor- 
row, I  want  to  reaffirm  my  support  of  the 
Hart-Cooper  amendment.  I  recognize  the 
need  for  continued  research  £uid  devel(H>- 
ment  of  an  ABM  system,  but  I  object  to 
deployment  at  this  time  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First.  The  technical  difficulties  In- 
volved in  establishing  an  operative,  re- 
liable Safeguard  system  are  at  present 
Insurmountable,  in  my  opinion.  Why 
should  we  burden  the  already  overloaded 
middle-income  taxpayer  with  a  Presi- 
dential delusion? 

The  Hindenberg  Zeppelin  and  the  un- 
slnkable  Titanic  demonstrated  that  even 
with  man's  best  effort  and  most  ad- 
vanced technology,  disaster  can  still  fol- 
low. The  difference  of  then  and  today  is 
that  today  the  disaster  would  not  be 
localized;  Instead,  the  disaster  would 
claim  the  world. 

Second.  TTie  splrallng  nuclear  arms 
race  will  be  escalated  one  step  closer  to 
holocaust  and  doom.  The  U.S.  Senate 
must  assume  its  position  of  leadership 
In  the  world's  quest  for  peace.  When  our 
military  superiority  is  as  great  as  It  is 
today.  It  seems  utter  folly  to  pour  more 
taxpayer's  money  down  the  never-end- 
ing, always-increasing  military  appro- 
priations drain — a  drain,  might  I  remind 
Senators,  that  is  based  on  destruction  of 
life  and  property,  as  opposed  to  construc- 
tive improvement  of  quality  of  life  and 
environment. 

Third.  Last,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant for  the  survival  of  the  human  race, 
is  the  false  state  of  security  that  a  ques- 
tionable Safeguard  system  would  create. 
In  my  remarks  earlier  to  the  Senate,  I 
discussed  the  very  real  threat  of  defense 
plaimers  becoming  less  reluctant  to  uti- 
lize nuclear  weapons  in  their  overall  de- 
fense program.  If  this  were  to  become 
the  case,  the  chances  of  nuclear  war 
occurring  approach  the  absolute.  The 
chances  of  maintaining  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty,  with  smaller  coun- 
tries becoming  more  and  more  acutely 
aware  of  the  increased  dependence  of 
the  great  powers  on  nuclear  weapons, 
would  become  an  impossible  dream.  The 
chances  of  a  lasting  peace  based  on  trust 
would  also  be  greatly  diminished  with 
passage  of  the  ABM  Safeguard  system. 

Mr.  President,  our  country  is  facing  a 
crisis  in  trust  and  confidence  perhaps 
imparalleled  in  our  Nation's  history. 
People  are  beginning  to  ask  why  the 
Government  spends  $85  billion  plus  a 
year  on  defense  when  the  real  threat  to 
the  common  man  Is  right  within  his  own 
city  or  State.  The  threats  of  crime,  pov- 
erty, unemployment,  and  disability — and 
of  air  and  water  pollution — are  far  more 
real  to  the  average  citizen  of  the  United 
States  than  are  his  awareness  and  fears 
of  the  Russians  or  the  Chinese. 

In  this  new  crisis  situation  we  must 
come  up  with  new  answers  to  the  old 
questions.  We  simply  cannot  go  along 
with  tradition  because  it  is  tradition;  we 
simply  cannot  approve  every  military 
appropriation  because  it  is  a  military  re- 
quest. We  have  to  demonstrate  to  the 


citizens  of  this  great  Nation,  and  indeed 
the  world,  that  we  are  taking  a  new  di- 
rection; that  we,  as  U.S.  Senators,  are 
concerned  about  and  are  working  on  how 
to  correct  the  local  threats  of  crime,  pov- 
erty, and  unemployment. 

If  we  do  not  begin  to  work  to  solve 
these  domestic  problems,  I  am  afraid 
that  we,  as  a  nation,  are  going  to  become 
victims  to  what  the  19th  century  his- 
torian McCall  predicted  would  be  the 
reason  for  the  fall  of  the  United  States. 
He  foresaw  that  the  United  States  would 
not  succimib  to  external  Invasion  but 
would  instead  fall  to  internal  subversion 
caused  by  discontent  and  extremism. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  very  excellent 
letter  in  the  July  issue  of  Science  maga- 
zine from  David  C.  Williams  of  the  Space 
Power  Research  Division,  Sandia  Lab- 
oratories, Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

It  is  a  very  devastating  attack  on  the 
Chayes-Wiesner  report,  and  I  would  like 
to  read  one  of  the  points  mcule,  because 
it  is  a  point  we  have  tried  to  make  over 
and  over  again  In  this  debate: 

According  to  the  Chayee-Wleener  report, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird's  assertions  (that 
the  Soviets  seek  "superiority"  or  flrst-strlke 
"counterforce"  capability  over  the  United 
States)  &Te  "not  based  on  any  Intelligence 
at>out  new  weapons  systems"  but  are.  Instead, 
merely  his  relnterpretatlons  of  older  data 
that  were  not  previously  viewed  with  much 
alarm.  Actually,  of  course,  new  Intelligence 
has  come  in  during  the  last  year,  but  the  key 
point — evidently  overlooked  by  the  report — 
Is  that  earlier  estimates  of  Soviet  Intentions 
optimistically  assumed  that  their  extremely 
rapid  mlssUe  deployment  was  only  aimed  at 
achieving  parity  with  the  United  States,  not 
superiority.  Unfortunately,  in  the  past  year 
the  assumed  leveUng-off  point  has  been 
passed,  yet  Soviet  deployment  continues  un- 
abated. Ergo,  it  is  probable  that  they  seek 
superiority  after  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  letter  in  its  entirety 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Chates-Wiesnkr  Report  Challxnged 

The  Cbayes-Wiesnw  report  (16  May.  p. 
807)  criticizing  the  Safeguard  ABM  system 
is  of  such  questionable  quality  that  some 
comments  must  be  made.  Many  of  the  rele- 
vant data  are  (unfortunately)  classified,  and 
arguments  based  upon  such  data  Inevitably 
degenerate  into  exchanges  of  the  "So  I  say — 
So  you  say"  type.  I  therefore  eschew  refuta- 
tions based  upon  classified  information  and 
restrict  myself  to  some  more  general 
comments : 

(1)  According  to  the  Cbayes-Wlesner  re- 
port. Secreatry  of  Defense  Laird's  assertions 
(that  the  Soviets  seek  "superiority"  or  first- 
strike  "counterforce"  capability  over  the 
United  States)  are  "not  based  on  any  intel- 
ligence about  new  weapons  systems"  but  are. 
instead,  merely  his  relnterpretatlons  of  older 
data  that  were  not  previously  viewed  with 
much  alarm.  Actually,  of  course,  new  intel- 
ligence has  come  In  during  the  last  year,  but 
the  key  polnt^-evldently  overlooked  by  the 
report — Is  that  earlier  estimates  of  Soviet 
intentions  optimistically  assumed  that  their 
extremely  rapid  mIssUe  deployment  was  only 
aimed  at  achieving  parity  with  the  United 
States,  not  superiority.  Unfortunately,  in 
the  past  year  the  assunaed  levellng-oS  point 
has  been  passed,  yet  Soviet  deployment  con- 


tinues unabated.  Ergo.  It  is  probable  that 
they  seek  superiority  after  all. 

(2)  The  report  asserts  that  we  can  afford 
to  delay  Safeguard  because  the  Soviets  will 
faoe  a  long  "lesd-tlme"  In  developing  and 
deploying  any  new  systems.  Actually,  the 
Soviet  systems  of  such  concern  to  Secretary 
Laird  are  already  developed  and  even  de- 
ployed in  large  numbers.  That  lead-time  Is 
already  gone. 

(3)  I  was  startled  by  the  recommendation 
that  Safeguard  not  be  deployed  because  each 
of  its  components  "is  at  the  extreme  of  so- 
phlstloation  for  its  type."  Does  this  mean 
that  the  authors  would  have  been  more 
favorably  Inclined  if  Safeguard  were  already 
obsolete?  Its  advanced  technology  undoubt- 
edly will  require  much  time  for  debugging, 
especially  with  respect  to  integration  of  Its 
components,  which  is  one  more  reason  for 
avoiding  unnecessary  delay   in  deployment. 

(4)  It  is  almost  embarrassing  to  find  the 
F-111  (TFX)  listed  among  alleged  Pentagon 
bloopers.  Military  men  mostly  opposed  that 
system;  it  was  passed  ajiyway  by  civilian 
"experts"  xmder  then  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara,  during  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion whose  science  adviser  was — remember? — 
Jerome  B.  Wiesner. 

(5)  Many  of  the  report's  arguments  con- 
flict with  each  other.  For  example,  it  Is  as- 
serted that:  (I)  Even  China  will  be  able  to 
penetrate  the  Spartan-only  defense  of  our 
cities  with  ease;  (li)  Safeguard  will  escalate 
the  arms  race,  implying  that  even  the  Soviets 
win  so  respect  the  Spartan-only  defense  that 
they  will  fear  it  represents  an  attempt  to 
erode  their  second-strike  capability;  (ill)  the 
Spartan-plus-Sprlnt  defense  of  our  missiles 
will  not  Increase  the  credlblUty  of  our  sec- 
ond-strike capability,  which  Implies  that  the 
Soviets  will  be  so  contemptuous  of  the  com- 
bined system  that  they  will  feel  certain  they 
can  penetrate  it  with  nearly  100  percent 
efficiency  in  a  very  brief  time  (anything  less 
wiU  not  save  them  from  U.S.  retaliation,  and 
Safeguard  will  have  "worked").  Make  up 
your  minds,  boys:  Is  Safeguard  bad  becavise 
the  Si>artan  defense  won't  even  work  against 
China  or  because  it  might  even  work  against 
the  Soviets;  because  the  U.S.S.R.  wont  re- 
spect the  system  or  because  they  will? 

Though    I    favor    Safeguard    deployment 

there  are  unquestionably  many  technological 

points    that   may    be    legitimately    debated. 

Unfortunately,  this  hastily  oompUed  report 

contains  enough  flaws  and  Inconsistencies. 

many   obvious   even  to   Intelligent   la]rmen, 

that  it  is  apt  to  damage  the  credibility  of 

the  scientific  community  more  than  It  will 

damage  the  credibility  of  Safeguard. 

Davd  C.  WnxiAMS, 

Space  Power  Research.  Division,  Sandia 

Laboratories,    Albuquerque,    N.    Mex. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  con- 
sumed by  the  quorum  call  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  be  charged 
to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yleW 
20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 
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begin  to  restord 
gress  with  resp 
military  policy, 
in    the    Congrei 


The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nev  York  Is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

«A»W3rA«D.    TH«  tONKm  0X119  OT  THE  mJCLEAU 
ASMS    RACS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
closing  hours  »f  debate  on  the  ABM  I 
wish  to  raise  an  issue  which  I  believe 
goes  deeply  to  tjie  experience  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Nation  within  the  past  few 
years.  It  relates  to  the  significance  of 
our  vote  on  tha  ABM  in  terms  of  future 
of  govemmentajl  policy. 

One  of  the  gtesit  adages  in  Washing- 
ton is  that  it  isjnot  enough  to  say  so-  we 
have  to  prove  ^t  either  by  action  or  by 
vote.  That  goesj  for  poUtlcs  and  policies 
as  well.  The  si^iflcance  of  the  vote  on 
Safeguard   is   that   It   could  restore  or 
the  authority  of  Con- 
■t  to  foreign  policy  and 
uch  authority  is  vested 
.    ^  =--^    by    the    Constitution 

but— as  was  brought  out  in  the  debate 
on  the  nationaO  commitments  resolu- 
tion— itiias  not  been  exercised  in  a  slg- 
nifloan*-way  in  i^cent  years. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  Is  a 
dramatic  example. 

It  is  interesting,  indeed  ironic,  that  the 
man  in  whom  it  lawoke  the  greatest  feel- 
ing that  Congreks  was  surrendering  its 
power  was  the  nkanager  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution; namely,  our  very  distinguished 
chairman  of  thel  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  himseif.  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  'Mr.  Ftlbrighti. 

Mr.  President,  jl  see  in  the  ABM  vote 
a  watershed  in  ttis  regard.  In  my  judg- 
ment, if  we  do  iuccessfully  oppose  de- 
ployment of  ABM,  then  we  will  have 
gone  fai-  toward  |ieasserting  our  consti- 
tutional prerogatives  and  responsibilities 
In  the  national  security  field. 

at  is  the  thesis  which 

lay  before  the  Senate. 

lenate  issue  which  will 

recisely  because  it  is 

because  the  scientific 

evidence  is  so  contradictory  that  we  must 
consider  the  ultiiiiate  effect  upon  Gov- 
what  we  will  be  here 


What  we  decide  will  indeed  have  far- 
reaching  consequences. 

In  his  Air  Force  Academy  speech,  the 
President  characterized  opponents  of  the 
ABM  program  as  "new  isolationists"  and 
said  our  objective  was  "unilateral  dis- 
armament." 

He  said:  "I  hold  a  totally  different 
view  of  the  world,"  and  he  ruled  out 
compromise  in  the  following  language: 
When  great  quesUons  are  poeed,  funda- 
mental differences  of  opinion  come  into  foc- 
UB.  It  serves  no  purpose  to  gloss  over  these 
differences  or  to  try  to  pretend  that  they  are 
mere  matters  of  degree. 

The  attitude  of  the  President,  together 
with  the  testimony  of  Secretary  Laird 
and  others,   suggest  strongly   that   the 
Safeguard  ABM  proposal  may  well  be  to 
the  nuclear  arms  race  what  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  was  to  Vietnam.  If  the 
Senate  acquiesces  in  the  administration's 
decision  to  proceed  with  immediate  ABM 
deployment,  we  must  expect  that  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world  will  accept  Wednes- 
day's vote  as  a  determination  that  the 
nuclear  arms  world  will  be  escalated— 
bid  up— and  that  the  likelihood,  of  at 
least,  a  freeze  on  strategic  nuclear  arms 
as  a  result  of  the  SALT  talks  is  consid- 
erably   reduced.   This   is   the   way    the 
then-President  and  the  world  took  the 
unport  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  as 
to  combat  involvement  of  U.S.  troops  in 
Vietnam. 

The  President  has  stated  his  position 
very  clearly.  In  his  Air  Force  speech  he 
said: 

The  question,  I  submit,  in  defense  spend- 
ing Is  a  very  simple  one:  'How  much  is  nec- 
essary?" The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  the  man  charged  with  making  that  Jude- 
ment.  •"      " 
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Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to 
It  is  uniquely  a 
be  here  decided. 
so  close,  preciselj 


Moreover,  the  President  has  made  It 
clear  how  he  sees  it  between  competing 
domestic  and  military  priorities : 

The  aggressors  of  this  world  are  not  going 
to  give  the  United  States  a  period  of  grace 
in  which  to  put  our  domestic  house  In  or- 
der .  .  . 


ernment  policy  o 
deciding. 

Interestingly  e 
am  coming  to  the 
not  make  so  mui 


ugh,  Mr.  President.  I 
:onclusion  that  it  may 
difference  in  terms 


of  what  actually  Thappens.  whether  we 


win  or  lose,  beca 
the  same  thing  is 
end.  I  doubt  very 


I  have  a  hunch  much 

Ikely  to  happen  in  the 

.     mch  that  this  weapon 

can  be  deployed  ei'en  within  the  period 

the  administratioii  is  talking  about.  We 

actly  the  same  place 

eapon    is    concerned 

51  to  59  or  49  to  51 


may  come  out  at 
so    far    as    this 
whether  the  vote 
the  other  way. 

What  is  vei-y  ij 
should  recapture  oi 
rogatives. 

The  eyes  of  the 
entire  world — are 
this  week.  Tomorr 
er-Hart  amendme 


aportant  is   that  we 
constitutional  pre- 


fation— indeed  of  the 
used  on  the  Senate 
's  vote  on  the  Coop- 

^f  f^.^K..  ...  ^  VT  ^'^^  ^  the  "moment 
?K-  xr^  which  depides  whether  or  not 
tnis  Nation  can  make  a  concerted  effort 
to  freeze  the  nuclelir  arms  race  I  agree 
with  President  Nix^n  when  he  said : 

The  choice  will  afiect  far  more  than  our 
foreign  policy;    It  wU  determine  the  qual 
Ity  of  our  lives. 


In  my  judgment,  the  Senate  cannot 
accept  the  exclusive  authority  of  the 
President  to  decide  on  the  Nation's  pri- 
orities and  its  military  budget  In  fact 
article  I.  section  Vin  of  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  exclusive  authority  to  the  Con- 
gress "to  raise  and  support  armies,  to 
provide  and  maintain  a  navy,  to  make 
rules  for  the  Government  and  regula- 
tion of  the  land  and  naval  forces." 

An  important  constitutional  question 
thus  has  been  posed.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senate  can  duck  this  question. 

It  would  be  well  for  us  to  remember 
Secretary  Katzenbach's  assertion  in 
1967  that  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution 
was  a  "functional  declaration  of  war  "  I 
do  not  think  any  of  us  felt  that  way  when 
we  voted  for  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution 
but  later  we  seem  to  have  had  no  effective 
answer  to  Mr.  Katzenbach's  assertion  on 
behalf  of  the  Johnson  administration. 

President  Johnson  and  Secretary  Rusk 
felt  just  as  strongly  about  the  Vietnam 
war  as  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
Laird  feel  about  the  Safeguard  ABM 
But  the  attempt  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration to  subordinate  urgent  domestic 
civilian  needs  to  the  insatiable  budgetary 
demands  of  the  Vietnam  war  produced 
the  gravest  kind  of  domestic  strains  and 


strife,  and  caused  the  political  destruc- 
Uon  of  the  Johnson  administration 

The  apparent  determination  of  the 
administration  to  cross  the  Rubicon  of 
ABM  and  MIRV  would  make  an  escala- 
tion of  the  nuclear  arms  race  inevitable 
unless  checked  by  the  Senate.  In  my 
Judgment,  It  is  essential  that  we  defer 
the  crossing  of  that  Rubicon  untU  a 
thorough  effort  has  been  made  to  nego- 
tiate a  strategic  arms  Umltation  agree- 
ment in  the  SALT  talks.  We  have  It  In 
our  power— the  power  of  the  purse— to  do 
this.  It  is  a  power  which,  in  all  prudence 
we  must  exercise. 

The  danger  of  heedless  escalation  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race  is  a  very  real  one 
despite  the  efforts  of  Safeguard  propo- 
nents to  minimize  this  aspect  of  the 
debate. 

Already  there  is  some  claim  that  the 
reasons  for  immediate  ABM  deployment 
given  by  Secretary  Laird  are  having  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  commence- 
ment of  the  SALT  talks.  According  to  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  of  August 
3,  the  position  in  Senate  testimony  by 
Secretary  Laird  "may  have  been  seized 
upon  by  the  Moscow  hawks  to  demand 
a  new  review  and  a  delay  in  the  talks." 

As  much  as  we  all  hope  that  this  re- 
port proves  to  be  wrong,  it  is  ironic  that 
this  very  possibility  was  foreshadowed 
in  the  recent  pro-ABM  study  produced 
by  the  Hudson  Institute.  This  book  en- 
titled "Why  ABM?"  has  been  widely 
touted  by  administration  supporters  as 
the  reply  to  the  antl-ABM  study  edited 
by  Wiesner  and  Chayes. 
It  states: 

The  testimony  of  Secretary  Laird  .  .  .  con- 
tributed rather  slgnlflcantly  to  the  crystal- 
lization of  the  critical  attitudes  of  the  Soviet 
commentators. 

The  author  concluded: 

Secretary  Laird  chose  to  invoke  the  im- 
minent threat  posed  by  aUeged  Soviet  first 
strike  intentions.  .  .  .  Hence  the  way  the 
American  Administration  chose  to  argue 
Its  case  for  BMD  tended  to  produce  Soviet 
concerns  lest  the  BMD  decisions  be  used  as 
a  vehicle  for  expanding  the  strategic  arms 
competition. 

The  alleged  Soviet  "first  strike"  threat, 
which  Secretary  Laird  leaned  on  so  heav- 
ily, was  a  red  herring  from  the  beginning. 
Even  Secretary  Laird  has  more  or  less 
backed  away  from  that  position  now,  af- 
ter being  confronted  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  with  the  intelligence 
estimates  of  the  CIA.  But  some  damage 
may  have  already  been  done  to  the  SALT 
negotiations. 

The  Pentagons  own  testimony  on  "the 
Status  of  U.S.  Strategic  Power,''  just  a 
year  ago  before  Senator  Stennis'  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee,  is 
sharply  contrary  to  the  Soviet  "first 
strike"  case  which  has  been  used  by 
Secretary  Laird. 

The  technological  lead  of  the  United 
States  is  unquestioned — and  today  should 
be  even  more  so  following  the  Apollo 
moon  landing.  Still,  according  to  General 
Wheeler,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  an  American  "first 
strike"  capability  is  not  possible.  His 
reasoning  is  significant: 

It  Is  literally  impoesible  to  buy  sufQcient 
forces  at  the  present  level  of  the  art  to  de- 
stroy the  enemy  strike  capability  before  it  is 
launched  .  .  . 
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During  these  same  hearings  on  the 
status  of  U.S.  strategic  power,  Dr.  John 
Foster.  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering,  presented  a  very  confident 
picture  of  our  strategic  posture  and  de- 
scribed the  so-called  action/reaction 
cycle  in  a  way  which  may  be  very  per- 
tinent to  the  decision  before  us.  He  said : 

So,  in  each  case  it  seems  to  me,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  follovHng  the  U.S.  lead  and  that  the 
United  States  Is  not  reacting  to  the  Soviet 
actions.  Our  current  efforts  to  get  a  MIRV 
capability  on  our  missiles  Is  not  reacting  to  a 
Soviet  capability  so  much  as  It  Is  moving 
ahead  again  to  m.ake  sure,  that  whatever  they 
do  of  the  possible  things  that  we  imagine 
they  might  do,  we  vHll  be  prepared!  .  .  . 

And.  as  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  Dr. 
Poster's  statements,  then  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  United  States  is  in  a  posi- 
tion of  sufQciently  comfortable  security 
to  enter  the  SALT  negotiations  before 
crossing  the  ABM  and  MIRV  thresholds. 
These  two  weapons  systems  represent  a 
next  generation  of  weapons,  so  to  speak, 
and  if  we  cross  that  threshold  even  be- 
fore we  give  the  SALT  talks  a  chance,  we 
will  automatically  escalate  the  arms  race 
because  the  Soviets  will  inevitably  follow 
our  lead. 

Our  military  planners  seem  determined 
to  get  ABM  and  MIRV  in  imder  the  wire 
before  any  moratoria  can  be  worked  out. 
Probably  they  view  this  as  a  prudent 
holding  operation  against  possible  failure 
of  the  SALT  negotiations.  But  in  terms  of 
prudence  it  seems  to  me  to  be  dubious 
and  fallacious. 

"ITiere  has  been  a  big  effort  in  this  de- 
bate to  minimize  the  question  of  costs. 
In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  unwise  for 
Senators  to  kid  themselves  in  this  way. 
The  Issue  is  not  the  $759  million  in  this 
bill — it  is  the  probably  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  which  the  next  round  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race  will  cost  if  we  do 
not  succeed  in  heading  it  off  through 
negotiations. 

The  administration's  approach  to  the 
SALT  talks  must  not  be  the  routine  ap- 
proach of  the  past.  Such  an  attitude 
would  be  Inadequate  to  the  security  needs 
of  our  Nation  and  to  the  historic  oppor- 
tunity before  us  to  achieve  a  break- 
through in  the  limitation  and  control  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

The  old  proverb  that  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure  is  espe- 
cially true  as  it  applies  to  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  If  we  can  achieve  a  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  strategic  arms  race  at  present 
levels  we  will  certainly  have  achieved  far 
more  In  terms  of  national  security  than 
if  we  challenge  the  Soviets  to  a  stagger- 
ing new  round  of  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems by  deplosring  Safeguard.  That  race 
can  only  end  in  bankruptcy  or  nuclear 
holocaust. 

Several  theories  on  the  relationship  of 
ABM  to  the  SALT  talks  have  been  put 
forward  by  the  administration.  One 
theory  is  that  Safeguard  would  have  no 
effect  on  the  SALT  negotiations.  Another 
theory  is  that  we  need  Safeguard  as  a 
"bargaining  chip"  in  the  negotiations. 
Now  a  new  theory — the  strangest  of  all — 
is  beginning  to  emerge.  According  to  this 
theory,  it  would  help  negotiatioiis  if  both 
sides  have  an  anti-Chinese  ABM.  No- 
body has  yet  explained  how  an  ABM  sys- 


tem can  be  programed  to  work  against 
only  one  nationality  of  missiles. 

Implicit  in  this  latest  theory  on  ABM 
is  an  assumption  that  it  is  in  the  U.S.  in- 
terest to  side  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  its 
increasingly  bitter  dispute  with  Commu- 
nist China.  A  recent  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  by  Harrison  Salisbury  pre- 
dicts an  imminent  possibility  of  large- 
scale  war  between  Russia  and  China.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  American  people 
are  convinced  at  this  stage  that  the 
United  States  should  be  committed  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  some  tacit  defense  arrange- 
ment nor  have  we  the  remotest  notion  of 
either  the  U.S.S.R.  or  the  world's  atti- 
tude on  such  a  major  move. 

However,  the  worsening  conflict  be- 
tween Russia  and  China  does,  in  my 
judgment,  have  some  direct  bearing  on 
the  SALT  negotiations.  It  indicates  that 
the  overall  strategic  balance  is  deterio- 
rating from  the  Soviet  viewpoint.  The  in- 
creased prospects  for  European  unity, 
and  the  possibility  of  a  joint  EXiropean 
nuclear  deterrent  now  under  discussion 
among  our  NATO  allies,  are  further  indi- 
cations that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not 
be  free — as  Secretary  Laird  has  postu- 
lated— to  strive  for  a  first-strike  capa- 
bility against  the  United  States.  The 
U.S.S.R.  is  going  to  have  substantial 
strategic  worries  on  both  its  immediate 
borders,  east  and  west.  To  me,  this  con- 
tributes to  the  logic  of  msiklng  a  deter- 
mined effort  now  to  a  nuclear  arms-con- 
trol breakthrough. 

In  terms  of  U.S.  security.  Safeguard  is 
clearly  not  required  at  this  time.  Its  de- 
ferral, on  the  other  hand,  could  be  the 
catalyst  which  moves  the  search  for  an 
arms-control  agreement  to  a  new  and 
historic  plateau. 

The  alternative  to  a  nuclear  arms-con- 
trol agreement  is  grim.  At  home  we  would 
not  have  the  resources  to  deal  in  an  ade- 
quate and  human  way  with  the  explod- 
ing crises  of  our  cities  and  our  rural 
poor.  We  would  not  be  able  to  relieve  the 
anguish  of  black  America — which  Is  not 
prepared  to  wait  any  longer  to  achieve 
the  benefits  of  equal  citizenship.  And, 
by  sharpening  the  alienation  of  the 
younger  people  through  the  continued 
distortion  of  national  priorities,  we  in- 
vite a  massive  repudiation  of  the  whole 
system  of  life  we  have  created  when  au- 
thority inevitably  passes  to  the  next 
generation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  made  a  few  re- 
marks which  are  of  special  interest  to 
me.  I  agree  with  his  analysis  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
and  the  hearings  which  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  held  on  that  reso- 
lution. They  certainly  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  me.  I  think  his  analysis  as 
to  the  significance  of  that  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. 

I  disagree  with  him  on  the  proposition 
that  if  the  vote  goes  either  way  on  the 
pending  issue  by  one  or  two  votes,  there 
may  not  be  very  much  difference  as  to  its 
ultimate  deployment.  It  may  make  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  terms  of 
money.  I  would  hate  to  see  $10  billion 


thrown  away  on  a  gimmick,  when  there 
is  no  difference  in  the  end.  There  should 
be  a  difference  that  will  be  worth  our 
while. 

Before  the  Senator  from  New  York 
came  into  the  Chamber.  I  sdluded  to  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Kissinger,  at  least 
as  reported  in  the  newspapers,  that  it 
would  not  make  much  difference  whether 
the  ABM  worked  or  not,  the  Russians 
would  not  know  it  and  therefore  they 
would  have  to  plan  on  the  basis  that  it 
will  work.  The  Russians  are  not  stupid. 
They  have  tried  to  develop  an  ABM. 
They  cannot  make  it  work.  They  quit  de- 
ploying it. 

We  just  passed  a  tax  bill  to  get 
enough  taxes  to  stem  inflation,  so  that 
the  question  of  money  is  important.  I 
would,  therefore,  only  disagree  with  the 
Senator  in  saying  that  there  is  no  use 
throwing  away  $10  billion. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Now,  the  other 
point,  as  to  the  role  of  the  Senate,  is 
the  important  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
by  coincidence,  my  own  remarks  will  be 
devoted  substantially  to  that,  because  I 
share  the  Senator's  feeling. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  highly  honored. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Senate 
is  in  a  position  for  the  first  time  in  25 
years,  as  a  body,  as  the  Senate — I  am 
not  talking  about  a  committee — where  it 
can  make  a  serious  challenge  to  a  major 
weapons  system  or  any  major  program 
involving  the  Defense  Department.  If  we 
should  lose  this  vote,  I  am  afraid  it  will 
create  the  impression  that  the  military 
establishment  is  simply  too  strong  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Congress  or  the  Senate. 
That  would  be  unfortimate. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  right.  It  would 
be  unfortunate  especially  in  the  thinking 
of  the  Pentagon  and  in  the  way  in  which 
it  swings  its  weight  aroimd.  It  would  be 
the  most  salutory  thing  in  the  world  if 
they  were  impressed  by  our  power  for 
a  change. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. When  we  recall  the  role  of  the 
Senate  on  the  C-5A  and  the  new  tank 
and  the  helicopter — which  has  been,  for- 
tunately, abandoned  now — and  when  we 
remember  the  amounts  of  money  that 
were  spent  on  them  and  upon  a  number 
of  other  weapons  systems,  as  described 
by  Bernard  Nossiter  in  the  Washington 
Post  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  negative  vote  on 
this  issue  would  have  a  salutary  effect  on 
the  Pentagon.  The  Pentagon  would  be  a 
little  more  careful  about  dispensing  pub- 
lic funds. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  And  the  Pentagon  would 
know  that  somebody  is  really  looking  over 
their  shoulder. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  is  interested. 

I  want  to  emphasize  one  point,  be- 
cause on  several  occasions  serious  con- 
sideration was  given  to  how  we  could  dis- 
courage continuation  of  the  war  by  cut- 
ting appropriations.  We  always  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  because  of  the  dan- 
ger to  the  men  in  the  field,  because  of 
the  emotional  factors  associated  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  we  simply  could 
not  take  that  route. 

When  we  finally  get  down  to  it,  this 
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Is  about  the  only  really  effective  power 
Congress  has — that  is,  the  power  of  the 
purse.  We  can  tRlk,  we  can  give  advice, 
we  can  do  all  ol  that  sort  of  thing,  but 
they  do  not  havg  to  abide  by  It.  The  only 
thing  they  can  lablde  by  is  this  power. 
That  is  why  the  point  the  Senator  has 
made  is  a  very  Unportant  one. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  ]  yield. 
Mr.   MILLER.   In  his  statement   the 
Senator  referred   to  immediate  deploy- 
ment. Did  he  not  ? 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  'Ses. 

Mr.  MILLER,  [t  is  my  understanding 
there  wUl  not  be  immediate  deployment 
and  that  it  has  peen  estimated  ofQclally 
that  the  earliest  there  could  be  any  de- 
ployment would  le  about  in  1973  or  1974. 
That  does  not  s«em  to  square  with  the 
immediate  deplosment  concept  the  Sen- 


ator has  referred  jto. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Ttie  decision  we  are  tak- 
ing is  the  decision  to  deploy,  and  great 
nations-  do  not  bliff.  If  the  Senate  of  the 
united  States  votfes  to  deploy,  then  there 
Is  going  to  be  deployment.  We  cannot  as- 
sume there  is  ndt  going  to  be,  and  we 
cannot  be  misled  and  put  into  that  dead- 
end street  or  booby  trap  by  the  state- 
ment, "Well,  we  really  may  not  deploy, 
though  you  are  authorizing."  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  $enator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FcjLBRiGHT)  argued  on  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution.  He  answered  question 
after  question.  H^  said,  "This  does  not 
ve  extensive  ground 
Vietnam."  He  meant 
is  one  of  the  reasons 
■ply  hurt  by  the  abuse 
nd  trust  he  asked  the 


mean   we   will 
forces  involved 
it  in  good  faith, 
why  he  was  so  di 
of  the  good  faith 
Senate  to  put  in  i 

That  would  be 
face  in  this  sit 
taken  in  by  the  an 
lows,  don't  worry 
authority :  we  real 


j-eclsely  what  we  would 
ition  if  we  were  ever 
lent  that  "Well,  fel- 
jut  it.  just  give  us  the 
may  not  do  it." 
Mr.  MILLER.  Would  the  Senator  not 
recognize  that  if  the  Senate  made  the 
decision  to  authorize  the  President  to 
proceed  with  lonf  lead  time  procure- 
ment, which  could  not.  before  1973  or 
1974,  result  in  deployment,  that  in  1970, 
1971.  and  1972.  the  Senate  would  have 
the  power  to  say.  "No  further  work  on 
this,  because  we  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary"? Does  not  tHe  Senator  realize  that 
Congress  has  that  power? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  says  quite 
properly  that  Conferess  would  have  the 
power,  but  it  had  the  power  to  cut  off  ap- 
propriations for  grtiimd  combat  in  Viet- 
nam. The  answer  is  that  once  a  great 
nation,  by  a  vote  ctf  its  Senate,  commits 
itself  to  a  certain  course,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  change  it.  ^e  may  ourselves  vote 
against  it  thereafter,  just  as  we  sought 
to  stay  our  hand  in  cutting  off  appropria- 
tions for  ground  foiices  in  Vietnam.  Then, 
other  forces  come  i$to  play. 

The  point  is  that  Sf  we  are  right,  we  are 
right  now,  just  as  right  as  we  will  be  after 
we  have  spent  another  $1  bilhon,  or  $2  or 
S3  billion,  or  $5  bi^ion.  We  say  we  are 


right  now.  That  is 


our  argument  before 


the  Senate,  the  covintry,  and  the  world. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr. 


Presiduit,  I  ask  the 


acting  manager  of  those  in  opposition  to 


the  amendment  if  he  would  be  willing  to 
charge  the  time  consumed  In  colloquy  to 
the  opponents  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
take  the  time  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
uses  from  our  time,  but  not  that  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  No:  that  is  fine. 
Mr.  HART.  That  is  all  I  ask. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  advised  that  the  time  cannot 
be  divided  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  HART.  Would  It  not  be  possible 
that  an  agreement,  assuming  the  op- 
ponents of  the  amendment  concur,  could 
be  arrived  at  that  will  charge  5  minutes 
to  the  opponents  of  the  amendment,  of 
the  time  consumed  in  the  discussion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  question  is  answered  in  the 
aflOrmatlve. 

Mr.   HART.  Then  I   ask   unanimous 
consent  that  that  occur,  if  that  is  agree- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  are  two  answers  to  the 
argiunent  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  The  first  is  that  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  comparison  between  main- 
taining troops  to  conduct  operations  In 
Vietnam  and  the  renewal  of  an  authori- 
zation for  continued  development  and 
deployment  of  an  ABM  system. 

There  are  many  people  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  Vietnam  war.  In  fact,  I 
think  there  may  have  been  one  or  two 
Senators  who  were  opposed  to  the  Ton- 
lun  Gulf  resolution  originally,  who  con- 
tinued to  vote  for  the  appropriations,  be- 
cause failure  to  appropriate  money  could 
have  caused  a  considerable  loss  of  Ameri- 
can life  in  Vietnam. 

You  do  not  have  that  situation  with 
an  ABM  system.  It  is  merely  another 
weapons  system.  It  is  about  the  same 
thinig   as  authorizing   the  President   to 
go  ahead  with  long  leadtime  procure- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  deploying,  for 
surface  testing,  a  weapons  system  such 
as  AMSA,  an  advanced  manned  strategic 
aircraft.  I  do  not  think  this  proposal  is 
in  the  same  ball  park,  at  all.  as  main- 
taining troops  in  the  field  to  fight  a  war. 
I  think  the  second  answer  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  given  Congress  his  solemn  assurance, 
in  his  message  on  this  subject,  that  the 
entire  ABM  system  will  be  reviewed  peri- 
odically, to  determine  whether  we  should 
go  forward  with  it  in  the  Ught  of  inter- 
national developments.  I  do  not  think 
we  ever  liad  that  assurance  on  the  Ton- 
Icin  Gulf  resolution.  So  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  two  very  essential  differ- 
ences between  the  ABM  deployment  au- 
thorization now  before  us  and  support  of 
troops  in  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  reply 

to  the  Senators  statement,   and   then 

attempt  to  complete  my  remarlts. 


All  the  Senator  has  done.  It  seems 
to  me,  is  nicely  underline  and  emphasize 
my  point,  because  precisely  the  same 
points  were  made  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution  debate.  One  point  was  that  it 
was  routine.  We  were  assured  that  the 
President  did  not  "need"  a  resolution 
to  go  after  those  who  were  attacking  us, 
but  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  and  very 
constructive,  if  Congress  backed  him  up. 
Congress  did. 

Then  that  piece  of  paper  got  warm  in 
Lyndon  Johnson's  pocket  as  it  was 
flashed  on  every  time  he  deployed  an- 
other 100,000  men. 

I  think  in  a  business  like  this,  we  al- 
ways get  to  the  same  point  we  have  in 
Vietnam,  because  the  enemy  reacts.  We 
are  not  going  to  deploy  this  ABM  with- 
out the  Russians  reacting.  We  will  never 
again  be  in  the  same  strategic  position 
or  environment  because  a  deployment 
decision  wiU  inevitably  alter  the  strategic 
situation  as  it  now  exists  and  will  acti- 
vate the  "action/reaction"  cycle. 

In  addition,  there  is  talk  about  this 
being  an  answer  to  a  Chinese  missile 
threat.  The  only  way  to  make  Safeguard 
meaningful  against  China  is  by  deploy- 
ing not  two  sites,  but  12  sites.  They  ad- 
mit that. 

So,  once  embarked  upon  this  course, 
the  whole  prestige,  dignity,  and  credibil- 
ity of  the  country  is  committed.  We  will 
have  decided,  we  will  have  acted;  and  it 
is  my  judgment  that  this  would  lead  us 
in  directions,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  which  we  never 
anticipated  when  we  passed  it. 

It  seems  so  innocuous;  as  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  stated,  it  is  just  a  weapons 
system  on  which  we  are  going  to  do  a 
little  more  experimenting  and  a  little 
procurement,  and  nothing  is  really  going 
to  happen. 

But  when  that  piece  of  paper  gets  into 
the  hands  of  a  President  who  is  deeply 
convinced  that  this  is  what  America 
needs  for  security,  not  cmly  against  the 
Soviet  Union  but  against  China,  then 
the  sky  is  the  limit  as  far  as  the  use  of 
it  is  concerned.  He  will  feel  perfectly 
justified,  because  he  says  to  Senators. 
"You  voted  for  this.  You  are  all  over  21 
years  old,  and  should  have  known  what  it 
was  you  were  voting  for.  If  you  did  not 
know.  Senator  TAvrrs  told  you  what  it 
meant." 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
me  2  more  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  has 
no  more  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  just  1  minute? 
Mr.  HART.  One  minute. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  is  still  getting  this  out  of 
can  text,  because  we  have  involved  the 
difference  between  a  weapons  system  and 
fighting  a  war.  I  would  invite  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  just  a  little  over  a 
year  ago.  against  the  recommendations 
of  President  Johnson  and  the  Defense 
Department,  Congress  scrapped  the 
Navy  version  of  the  TPX.  One  could  say, 
following  the  Senator's  argument,  that 
when  the  TPX  was  originally  authorized 
by  Congress,  we  committed  ourselves  to 
proceed  until  the  very  end,  and  procure 
all  kinds  of  Navy  versions  of  the  TFX. 
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It  was  decided  by  the  Senate  luianl- 
mously,  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, that  we  would  scrap  It,  and  the 
same  thing  can  be  done  In  this  case. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  answer  that  argu- 
ment  by  pointing  out  that  the  TFX  was 
nothing  the  Russians  had  to  react  to, 
whereas  this  is.  This  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  strategic  struggle  between  the 
Russians  and  ourselves. 

Second,  Congress  scrapped  the  TFX,  if 
my  memory  serves  me,  not  less  than  $3  to 
$5  billion  later.  That  Is  what  we  were 
discussing  just  before,  as  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  pointed  out. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  central  argu- 
ments against  the  decision  to  deploy  the 
ABM  is  precisely  because  it  can  be  in- 
terpreted as  an  attempt  to  regain  a  first 
strike  capability  for  the  United  States. 
This  only  increases  the  likelihood  of  a 
Soviet  reaction,  and  threatens  to  make 
impossible  any  real  agreement  to  con- 
tain the  nuclear  arms  race  at  roughly 
present  levels  and  weapons  systems  in 
the  impending  SALT  negotiations. 

In  short,  let  us  take  counsel  of  the 
portentousness  of  this  decision.  Let  us 
not  fail  to  learn  from  the  bitter  lesson  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  which 
should  have  taught  us  by  now  that  these 
decisions  do  not  involve  merely  routine 
resolutions.  The  repercussions  could  in- 
volve thousands  upon  thousands  of  lives 
and,  indeedfi  the  fate  of  mankind. 

AMENDMENT     NO.      122 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  for  the  Hart-Cooper  amend- 
ment No.  101,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 
I  shall  call  this  amendment  up  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  20 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  sorry  that  the  time  was  so  short  for 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  consider 
that  the  emphasis  he  is  putting  upon 
certain  aspects  of  the  case  are  extremely 
important.  To  me,  they  constitute  the 
essentials  of  the  case. 

THE     ABM     IN     POLITICAI.    CONTEXT 

As  with  most  of  the  great  questions 
that  come  before  the  Senate,  the  issues 
in  this  ABM  debate  are  broader  than 
the  subject  oflQcially  at  hand.  Among  the 
questions  involved  there  is  first  of  all 
the  technical  question — the  workability 
and  practicality  of  a  proposed  new  weap- 
ons system.  Then  there  is  the  foreign  pol- 
icy question — the  probable  effects  of  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM  on  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  prospects 
for  disarmament.  Finally,  there  is  the 
extremely  important  constitutional  ques- 
tion— having  to  do  with  whether,  how, 
and  to  what  extent  Congress  is  disposed 
to  exercise  its  responsibilities  under  ar- 
ticle I,  section  8.  of  the  Constitution, 
which  requires  Congress,  among  other 
things,  to  "provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense," "raise  and  support  armies,"  "pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  navy,"  and  "make 
rules  for  the  government  and  regulation 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces." 


The  technical  questions  have  been 
thoroughly  discussed  by  Senators  more 
expert  in  these  matters  than  I.  The  only 
point  I  would  emphasize  is  that  the  pure- 
ly technical  questions — whether  and 
how  the  Russians  might  acquire  the  ca- 
pacity simultaneously  to  destroy  most 
or  all  of  our  Minuteman  missiles,  stra- 
tegic bombers,  and  Polaris-Poseidon  sub- 
marines, and  whether  and  how  that  ca- 
pacity could  be  denied  them  by  deploy- 
ment of  the  Safeguard — are  questions 
which  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
largely  nontechnical  question  of  intent, 
that  is,  whether  the  Russians  actually 
desire  and  are  actively  seeking  to  ac- 
quire the  capacity  to  eliminate  our  nu- 
clear retaliatory  capacity  in  a  preemptive 
first  strike. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  stead- 
fastly asserted  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
going  for  a  "first-strike  capability,"  al- 
though he  has  been  less  than  steadfast 
in  his  adherence  to  any  one  definition 
of  that  term.  Numerous  experts,  with 
whose  testimony  most  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  now  familiar,  have  contested 
the  Secretary's  prediction.  Professor 
Rathjens  for  one  told  the  Disarmament 
Subcommittee : 

I  would  not  claim  that  the  development 
by  the  Soviet  Union  of  such  a  first-strike 
capability  Is  Impossible,  but  It  Is  at  worst  a 
distant  prospect.' 

No  one,  of  course,  knows — or  can 
know — for  certain  whether  the  Russians 
actually  intend  to  try  to  acquire  a  "first- 
strike"  capabihty,  but  we  do  know  what 
our  own  capabilities  are.  On  the  basis  of 
extensive  testimony  by  leading  experts 
in  the  field,  there  Is  virtually  no  doubt 
of  our  ability — without  deployment  of 
the  ABM — to  counter  anything  and 
everything  the  Soviets  might  do  toward 
acquiring  a  first-strike  capabihty.  In 
order  to  acquire  a  first-strike  capacity, 
the  Soviet  Union  would  have  to  be  able 
to  destrc^y  all  three  components  of  our 
deterrent  concurrently,  and  that,  in  the 
view  of  the  experts,  is  beyond  any  fore- 
seeable Soviet  capability. 

Perhaps  even  more  Important  in  this 
matter  of  intent  is  the  ability  of  each 
side  to  influence  the  other  by  what  it 
does  and  what  it  does  not  do.  Even  if 
the  Soviets  had  no  interest  at  all  in  ac- 
quiring a  first-strike  capability,  we  could 
easily  arouse  such  an  interest  on  their 
part  by  seeming  to  be  going  for  a  first- 
strike  capacity  ourselves.  In  matters  of 
this  kind,  the  two  sides  are  bound  to  see 
a  mirror  image  of  each  other.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  cites  the  possibility  that 
the  Soviets  may  deploy  their  own  exten- 
sive ABM  system  as  one  basis  for  his  con- 
jecture that  they  might  acquire  a  first- 
strike  capacity  by  the  mid-1970's.  Why 
would  not  our  ABM  arouse  the  same 
fears  on  their  part  that  theirs  would 
arouse  on  ours?  Are  they  to  be  reassured 
by  the  knowledge  that  Americans,  being 
good  people,  would  never  strike  a  pre- 
emptive blow,  while  they,  being  bad  peo- 
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pie,  must  naturally  expect  us  to  guard 
against  them  by  any  and  all  means 
available? 

Mr.  President,  in  a  recent  exchange  of 
letters  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  I 
summarized  our  respective  views  on  the 
ABM  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Secretary  Laird's  letter  to  me  of  July  1 
and  my  reply  of  July  8  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  1.  1969. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  reviewing  the 
transcript  of  my  testimony  before  your  com- 
mittee on  June  23.  1969,  two  matters  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  particularly  troublesome 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  publication  of  an 
unclassified  version.  The  first  concerns  the 
wholesale  deletion  of  Mr.  Helms'  testimony. 
While  I  completely  agree  with  the  necessity 
for  this  action,  It  does  leave  the  public  record 
incomplete.  Since  the  major  purpose  of  this 
hearing  was  to  explore  whether  any  differ- 
ences existed  between  Mr.  Helms  and  myself 
or  between  Department  of  Defense  positions 
and  those  taken  by  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity, it  should  be  obvious  that  the  dele- 
tion of  Mr.  Helms'  testimony  from  the  public 
version  creates  certain  grave  obstacles  to  a 
balanced  understanding  of  what  transpired. 
Accordingly,  the  reader  of  this  record,  should 
be  forewarned  that  no  conclusions,  one  way 
or  the  other  should  be  drawn  from  the 
printed  testlmon--  with  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Mr.  Helms  on  any  particular 
aspect  of  the  intelligence  estimates. 

The  second  matter  involves,  essentially,  a 
problem  of  semantics.  The  transcript  reflects 
considerable  confusion  over  such  terms  as 
"first-strike  weapon,"  "first-strike  capabil- 
ity," and  "first-strike  Intentions."  Notwith- 
standing several  hours  of  Intense  discussion 
of  these  terms  before  your  committee,  I  fear 
that  a  mutual  understanding  of  their  mean- 
ing still  eludes  us.  This  Is  particularly 
unfortunate  because  It  Is  essential  that  both 
the  Congress  and  the  public  understand  the 
character  of  the  threat  which  led  to  the 
President's  safeguard  proposal.  Therefore,  I 
would  like  to  restate  the  Issue  In  terms  that 
avoid  the  semantic  difficulties  which  appar- 
ently trouble  some  of  the  members  of  your 
committee  when  first-strike  terminology  Is 
used. 

As  you  well  know,  the  strategic  nuclear 
war  policy  of  the  United  States  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  has  been  firmly  based  on  the 
concept  of  deterrence.  To  achieve  deterrence 
we  must  have  what  my  predecessor  Robert 
McNamara  called  an  assured  destruction 
capability.  He  defined  this  term  in  this  last 
posture  statement  as  follows:  "•  •  •  an  abil- 
ity to  Inflict  at  all  times  and  under  all  fore- 
seeable conditions  an  unacceptable  degree  of 
damage  upon  any  single  aggressor,  or  com- 
bination of  aggressors — even  after  absorbing 
a  single  attack."  He  went  on  to  say,  "One 
can  add  many  refinements  to  this  basic  con- 
cept, but  the  fundamental  principle  involved 
is  simply  this:  It  Is  the  clear  and  present 
ability  to  destroy  the  attacker  as  a  viable 
20th-century  nation  and  an  unwavering  will 
to  use  these  forces  In  retaliation  to  a  nuclear 
attack  upon  ourselves  or  our  allies  that  pro- 
vides the  deterrent   •    •    •" 

Thus  the  question  tJtiat  presents  itself  is 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  could  achieve  by 
the  mld-1970's  a  sufficient  capability.  In  a 
surprise  attack,  to  reduce  our  surviving  stra- 
tegic offensive  forces  below  that  critical  mini- 
mum level  required  for  assured  destruction. 
This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  crucial  Issue,  be- 
cause If  the  Soviet*  should  achieve  such  a 
capability,  or  believe  they  have  achieved  such 
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a  capability,  our  i  l«terrent  would  b«  lost  and 
the  chances  of  a  global  nuclear  war  greatly 
Increased. 

It  Is  my  carefully  considered  Judgment,  In 
which  all  of  my  principal  military  and  ci- 
vilian advisors  agree,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
could  achieve  such  a  capability,  or  reach 
a  position  when  I  they  believe  they  have 
achieved  such  a  capability,  by  the  mld-1970'a 
— If  we  do  nothing  now  to  offset  It.  This 
Judgment  Is  basal  upon  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

1.  The  Soviet  Union  could  acquire  a  capa- 
bility to  destroy  virtually  all  of  our  Minute- 
man  missiles.  To  ie  able  to  do  so  they  would 
need:  (a)  at  least!  420  3S-9's  with  three  In- 
dependently targeted  re-entry  vehlclee  which 
have  a  capability  pi  separating  from  one  an- 
other by  some  relatively  small  number  of 
miles:  (b)  each  if  these  re-entry  vehicles 
would  have  to  hajve  a  warhead  of  approxi- 
mately 5  megato4s  and  a  reasonably  good 
accuracy:  (c)  thei  3S-9s  would  have  to  be 
retargetable:  and  |(d)  the  range  would  have 
to  be  sufficient  to  Beach  all  of  the  Mlnuteman 
silos.  It  Is  my  unt^rstandlng  that  the  tech- 
nical community  tod  the  IntelUgence  com- 
munity agree  tha|  the  Soviet  Union  could 
have  that  capability  by  the  mld-1970's. 

a.  TlvB.  Soviet  Uilon  could  acquire  a  capa- 
ahlllty  to.  threatett  severely  the  survival  of 
our  alert  bombers.  To  do  so  they  would  need: 
(a)  a  force  of  aboiit  16  T-class  PolarU-type 
submarines  on  station  off  our  shores;  and  ( b ) 
the  ability  to  launch  the  missiles  on  a  de- 
pressed trajectory.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  there  Is  not  dJbagreement  within  the  In- 
telligence community  that  they  could  have 
thU  capability  as  irell  by  the  mld-1970's. 

3.  Although  we^  confidently  expect  our 
Polaxls/Poeeldon  Submarines  to  remain 
highly  survlvable  ttirough  the  early  to  mld- 
1970's.  we  cannot  I  preclude  the  possibility 
that  the  Soviet  Un^on  In  the  next  few  years 
may  devise  some  weapon,  technique  or  tactic 
which  could  crltlc^ly  Increase  the  vulner- 
ability of  those  sutjmarlnes.  Nor  caji  we  pre- 
clude the  pceslblU^y  that  the  Soviet  Union 
might  deploy  a  more  extensive  and  effective 
ABM  defense  which  could  Intercept  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  residual  warheads.  In 
any  event,  I  believe  It  would  be  far  too 
risky  to  rely  upon  only  one  of  the  three 
major  elements  of  out  strategic  retaliatory 
forces  for  our  deterrent. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  la  entirely 
possible  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  achelve 
by  the  mld-1970's  a  'capability  to  reduce,  In  a 
surprise  attack,  ou^  surviving  strategic  of- 
fensive forces  belo#  the  minimnrT^  jevel  re- 
quired for  ••assure<|  destruction,"  and  thus 
gravely  weaken  ouri  deterrent.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  overall  strategic  balance  between 
the  United  States  ^nd  the  Soviet  Union  la 
much  too  close  to  *un  that  risk.  Therefore, 
something  more  mutt  be  done  now  to  Insure 
a  favorable  strategic  balance  In  the  mid- 
1970'8  and  beyond. 

Short  of  achlevini;  a  workable  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  llmltaUon  of 
strategic  armamentsi  which  at  best  will  take 
some  time,  we  are  convinced  that  the  de- 
ployment of  phase  1  of  Safeguard  would  be 
the  most  prudent  aiid  economical  course  we 
could  pursue  at  tl^  partlciUar  Juncture. 
This  action  would  place  us  In  a  position 
to  move  forward  proinptly  not  only  with  the 
defense  of  our  Mlnuteman  and  bomber 
forces  should  the  Soviet  threat  develop  as  I 
have  described,  but  4lso  with  the  defense  of 
oiu-  population  agalfast  the  Chinese  ICBM 
threat  should  that  amerge  during  the  next 
few  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  you  wlU  agree  that 
this  letter  should  be  tiade  part  of  the  pubUc 
record  and  Inserted  Ibefore  Director  Helms- 
prepared  sutemeat.  the  text  of  which  can- 
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not,  of  course,  be  published. 
SlQcerely, 


MxLvxif  R.  Laos. 


JVLr  8. 1909. 
Hon.  Melvik  R.  Laixd, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Secret abt:  Thank  you  for  yotir 
letter  of  July  1  regarding  the  transcript  of 
your  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  Jime  23.  1969.  You  ask 
that  your  letter  be  made  part  of  the  public 
record  and  Inserted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
transcript.  I  will,  of  course,  accede  to  your 
request.  I  would  not,  however,  want  your 
letter  to  stand  without  comment,  and  so  I 
am  also  having  this  response  Inserted. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  your  letter,  you 
express  concern  at  the  possible  Inferences 
that  could  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the 
public  record  is  left  Incomplete  because  of 
•'the  wholesale  deletion  of  Mr.  Helms'  testi- 
mony." I  am  sure  you  remember  that  orig- 
inally, you  were  Invited  to  appear  In  open 
session  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  discuss  your  statement  of  May 
22  before  a  closed  session  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives which  was  subsequently  made  public. 
You  took  the  position  that  you  preferred  to 
come  in  executive  session  and  that  you 
wished  to  be  accompanied  by  the  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Mr.  Helms. 
I  acceded  to  your  request. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  June  23  meeting, 
when  I  expressed  the  hope  that  It  would 
be  possible  to  release  a  sanitized  version  of 
the  transcript  of  the  meeting,  you  were  the 
first  to  say  that  everything  Mr.  Helms  had 
said  would  have  to  be  deleted.  The  deletion 
of  all  Mr.  Helms'  testimony,  and  of  certain 
portions  of  your  testimony  were  made  by 
the  executive  branch  and  not  by  the  com- 
mittee. If  this  procedure  has  resulted  in 
what  you  consider  to  be  an  '-Incomplete" 
record  which  "creates  grave  obstacles  to  a  bal- 
anced understanding  of  what  transpired " 
to  quote  your  letter,  the  responsibility  for 
having  brought  about  this  result  is  surely 
yours  and  not  mine. 

You  also  say  In  the  first  paragraph  of  your 
letter  that  since  the  major  purpose  of  the 
hearing  was  to  explore  whether  any  differ- 
ences existed  within  the  IntelUgence  com- 
munity, or  between  the  Department  of  De- 
fense  and  the  intelligence  community,  you 
feel  that  the  reader  of  the  record  should  be 
warned  that  no  conclusions  shotUd  be  drawn 
from  the  printed  testimony  with  regard  to 
the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Helms  on  any  par- 
ticular aspect  of  the  intelligence  esUmates 
I  would  agree  that  the  deletion  of  Mr.  Helms' 
testimony— and.    I   should    add,    of    certain 
portions  of  your  testimony— does  create  an 
obstacle    to    a    balanced    understanding    of 
what  transpired  at  the  meeting  on  June  23 
In  fact,  as  the  record  now  stands  It  leaves  the 
impression  that  there  have  been  no  disagree- 
ments within  the  InteUlgence  community  as 
far  as  certain  recent  developments  In  Soviet 
weaponry  are  concerned.  I  felt  that  I  had  no 
choice  but  to  agree  to  the  deletions  requested 
by  the  execuUve  branch  on  the  grounds  of 
national  security.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter 
Is  that  there  have  been  disagreements  within 
the  InteUlgence  community  on  such  recent 
developments,   although   all    the   testimony 
g^ven  at  our  June  23  meeting  IndicaUng  such 
disagreements   has   been   deleted   from   the 
public  record. 

As  for  the  second  matter  you  find  trouble- 
some, which  you  refer  to  as  a  "problem  of 
semantics."  I  do  not  agree  with  the  impUca- 
tlon  of  the  statement  in  your  letter  that 
these  "semantic  dlfllcultlea  '  apparenUy  trou- 
ble some  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
when  "first  strike  terminology"  is  used.  The 
problem  of  semantics,  as  you  call  it,  arose  In 
the  course  of  the  Jime  23  hearing  when  you 
were  questioned  about  your  statement  at  a 
public  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational OrganlzaUon  and  Disarmament 
Affairs  on  March  21.  that  "with  the  large 
tonnage  the  Soviets  have  they  are  going  for 


our  missiles  and  they  are  going  for  a  first- 
strike  capability."  When  you  were  asked  on 
June  23  whether  this  statement  did  not  mean 
that  you  ascribed  to  the  Soviets  a  desire  to 
achieve  a  capabUity  to  deUver  "a  knockout 
blow"  against  the  United  States,  you  denied 
that  you  meant  to  imply  that  was  the  Soviet 
intention  and  you  appeared  to  redefine  "first- 
strike  capablUty"  as  meaning,  simply,  the 
abUlty  of  a  weapon  to  destroy  a  missile  In  a 
hardened  site.  I  think  that  a  reading  of  even 
the  sanitized  transcript  shows  that  semantic 
dlfBculties  seemed  to  trouble  you  at  least  as 
much  as.  If  not  more  than,  members  of  the 
committee  and  that  the  points  at  issue  are 
far  more  serious  than  mere  semantics. 

Turning  to  the  second  and  third  pages  of 
your  letter,  you  say  that  you  base  your  Judg- 
ment that  the  Soviet  Union  could  achieve  a 
capability  to  reduce  our  surviving  strategic 
offensive  forces  below  that  critical  minimum 
level    required    for    assured    destruction    on 
three  conclusions.  It  strikes  me  as  somewhat 
simpUstic  to  imply,  as  you  do.  that  if  the 
Soviet    Union    continues    to    build    up    its 
strategic  offensive  forces  to  the  point  where 
they  could  threaten  to  reduce  our  strategic 
offensive  forces  below  the  critical  minlmimi 
level  required,  we  would  not  and  could  not 
Increase  our  strategic  offensive  forces.  You 
seem  to  argue  In  your  letter  that  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  done  to  offset  an  Increasing 
Soviet  capability  to  reduce  our  strategic  of- 
fensive forces  below  a  "critical  minimum" 
level  is  to  begin  deployment  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem to  defend  Mlnuteman.  For  the  reasons  I 
have  given,  I  find  that  argument  specious  on 
its  face.  I  also  find  it  questionable  on  the 
ground  that  you  seem  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  Safeguard  system  would  be  able  to 
operate  effectively  and  could  do  so  in  the  face 
of  a  Soviet  attack.  As  you  know,  questions 
have  been  raised  by  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent scientists  in  this  country  as  to  whether 
the  system  is  far  enough  along  m  Its  devel- 
opment to  be  deployed  or  whether  further 
research    and    development    are    necessary. 
Others  have  raised  questions  regarding  the 
vulnerability  of  the  radar  components.  Still 
other    questions    have    been    raised    u    to 
whether  the  system  could  not  be  overcome — 
even  when  f uUy  deployed — by  an  Increase  In 
Soviet  missile  strength  on  the  order  of  only 
10  percent.  Your  letter  ignores  these  ques- 
tions completely. 

The  first  of  your  three  conclusions  Is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  could  acquire  a  capablUty 
to  destroy  virtually  all  of  our  Mlnuteman 
missUes  by  the  mld-1970'8  if  they  deployed 
at  least  420  SS-9'8  with  three  Independently 
targeted  reentry  vehicles  and  If  certain  other 
conditions  were  met  with  respect  to  warhead 
size,  accuracy,  range,  and  retargetablUty. 
Without  recapitulating  the  technical  objec- 
tions that  have  been  made  by  experts  to  this 
argument,  I  would  simply  point  out  again 
that  your  statement  assumes  that  the  United 
States  would  not  deploy  additional  Minute- 
man  missiles,  or  other  appropriate  weapons, 
if  the  SS-9  threat  continues  to  develop.  Your 
statement  also  assumes  that  the  Soviets 
would  not  deploy  more  than  420  SS-9'8.  or 
additional  smaUer  missiles  to  use  against 
radar  installaUons,  If  they  wished  to  counter 
the  Safeguard  system. 

The  second  conclusion  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  acquire  the  capablUty  to 
threaten  the  survival  of  our  strategic  bomb- 
ers by  the  mid-1970's  providing  they  have  by 
that  time  a  force  of  15  Polaris-type  sub- 
marines on  station  and  the  abUity  to  launch 
missiles  on  depressed  trajectory.  There  are, 
as  you  know,  a  number  of  ways  to  reduce  the 
threat  to  our  strategic  bomber  force.  One  Is 
to  disperse  bombers,  moving  more  bomber 
bases  Inland.  A  second  is  to  renew  the  pro- 
cedure of  keeping  a  certain  number  of  bomb- 
ers on  airborne  alert.  Finally,  whUe  you  do 
not  mention  the  fact,  we  aU  know  that 
strategic  bombers  can  be  based  abroad,  so 
that  Soviet  submarines  would  have  to  be  able 
to  attack  these  bases  as  weU. 
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Your  third  conclusion  relates  to  the  time 
period  in  which  our  Polaris/Poseidon  sub- 
marines win  remain  effective.  You  state  that 
"we  confidently  expect  our  Polarls/Poseldon 
submarines  to  remain  highly  survlvable 
through  the  early  to  mW-1970's."  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  members  of  the  Senate,  not 
to  mention  the  American  people,  find  It  diffi- 
cult to  take  such  a  statement  at  face  value 
when  set  against  the  statement  made  by 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Packard  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  on 
April  IS,  at  which  time  he  said:  "Based  on 
the  data  we  now  have,  we  expect  the  Polaris 
to  remain  highly  survlvable  until  at  least  the 
late  1970's  •  •  •"  Secretary  Chafee,  in  a  re- 
cent letter  to  Senator  Gore,  said  that  his 
views  were  in  accord  with  Mr.  Packard's 
statement.  Other  authorities  have  made 
similar  statements.  I  note,  incidentally,  that 
while  you  refer  to  the  agreement  of  the  in- 
telligence community  with  your  first  two 
conclusions,  you  do  not  mention  the  views 
of  the  Intelligence  community  regarding  your 
third  conclusion.  You  simply  refer  to  what. 
In  your  opinion,  "cannot  be  precluded." 

You  also  refer,  in  your  third  conclusion,  to 
"the  possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union  might 
deploy  a  more  extensive  and  effective  ABM 
defense.  •  •  •"  Yet  you  do  not  mention  the 
steps  the  Administration  Is  ready  to  take, 
whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  to  counter  Just 
such  a  Soviet  development — that  is,  the  con- 
version to  the  Poseidon  system  on  our  sub- 
marines, which  will  provide  us  with  some 
S,000  warheads  instead  of  the  656  we  now 
have,  and  the  plans  to  fit  Mlnuteman  mis- 
sUes with  multlple-independently  guided 
warheads. 

I  will  close  with  two  general  comments. 

First,  by  stating  separately  each  of  your 
three  conclusions — that  Is,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  acquire  a  capability  to  destroy 
virtually  all  of  our  missiles,  to  threaten  the 
survivability  of  our  bombers  and  to  negate 
the  effectiveness  of  our  nuclear  submarines — 
you  imply  that  the  Soviet  union  could  also 
acquire  the  capability  to  destroy  all  three 
elements  of  our  deterrent  concurrently.  Many 
expert  witnesses  have  pointed  out  in  public 
Senate  hearings  that  this  impUcatlon — or 
perhaps  it  is  an  assumption  on  your  pairt — is 
unfounded.  If  all  three  elements  of  our  de- 
terrent— that  Is,  missiles,  bombers  and  sub- 
marines— were  not  destroyed  simultaneously, 
an  attack  on  one  would  provide  sufficient 
warning  to  permit  use  of  at  least  one  of  the 
other  two  elements.  Thus,  a  Soviet  missile 
attack  against  our  missiles  would  provide 
ample  time  to  permit  our  submarines  and 
bombers  to  retaliate.  Conversely,  a  Soviet 
submarine  attack  on  our  bombers  or  our  sub- 
marines would  provide  ample  warning  to  per- 
mit us  to  launch  our  mlssUes.  I  will  not  be- 
labor the  point  but  will  add  only  that,  while 
the  intelligence  community,  or  the  U.S.  In- 
telligence Board,  may  agree  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  acquire  by  some  time  in  the 
1970's  two  of  the  three  capabilities  you  men- 
tion in  your  letter,  they  have  not  agreed  that 
the  Soviet  Union  could  destroy  aU  three  ele- 
ments of  our  nuclear  deterrent  force  simul- 
taneously. Indeed,  they  have  as  you  know, 
and  as  the  public  record  makes  clear,  never 
concluded  that  the  Soviets  are  "going  for  a 
first-strike  capability." 

My  second  general  comment  has  to  do  with 
the  assiunption,  which  runs  throughout 
your  letter,  that  the  Soviets  could  achieve 
certain  capablUtles  in  the  future  and  that, 
before  these  capablUtles  are  achieved,  they 
must  be  offset  by  our  development  of  even 
greater  capabUlties.  In  making  this  assump- 
tion, you  ignore  the  mirror  image  that  the 
Soviets  must  &ee,  for  on  what  basis  can  we 
assume  that  the  Soviets  do  not  feel  about 
our  development  of  greater  weapons  capa- 
bilities Just  as  we  feel  about  theirs?  Can 
they  assume  that  we  are  not  intent  on  be- 
ing able  to  poee  the  same  threat  to  them 


that  the  Administration  says  they  could 
pose  to  us?  You  have  claimed  In  your  pub- 
Uc statements,  for  example,  that  Safeguard 
win  be  an  effective  ABM  defense  able  to  in- 
tercept a  significant  number  of  their  war- 
heads. Yet  you  state  in  your  letter,  as  a  Jus- 
tification for  your  Judgment  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  achieve  a  first-strike  capablUty 
by  the  mld-1970's:  "Nor  can  we  preclude  the 
possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  de- 
ploy a  more  extensive  and  effective  ABM 
defense  which  could  intercept  a  significant 
portion  of  the  residual  warheads."  Why 
would  our  deployment  of  an  ABM  system, 
which  you  and  your  as&oclates  claim  to  be 
effective,  not  be  interpreted  by  the  Soviets 
in  much  the  same  way? 

In  sum,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  find  to  return 
to  your  phase,  that  I  too  have  a  "problem 
of  semantics."  Mine  arises  in  considering 
your  contention  that  the  deplojrment  of  the 
phase  I  of  the  Safeguard  system  would  be 
"the  most  prudent  and  econonUcal  course  we 
could  pursue  at  this  particular  Juncture." 
It  strikes  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  de- 
ployment of  this  dubious  new  weapons  sjrs- 
tem.  virtually  certain  as  It  would  be  to  de- 
stabilize the  present  arms  balance  and  to 
initiate  a  costly  and  futile  intensification  of 
the  arms  race,  would  be  the  antithesis  of 
prudence,  at  best  wasteful,  more  probably 
prodigal,  and  quite  possibly  disastrous. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  W.  FCL3RIGHT,  Chairman. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
urged  that  the  ABM  will  be  a  useful 
bargaining  lever  in  disarmament  negoti- 
ations with  the  Russians.  All  previous 
experience  shows  that,  far  from  facili- 
tating agreement,  the  introduction  of  a 
new  weapons  system  by  one  side  invari- 
ably provokes  the  other  side  into  match- 
ing or  exceeding  it.  It  was  Indeed  our 
own  apprehension  about  Soviet  anti- 
balUstlc-missile  capacity  that  gave  us  the 
idea  of  MIRV.  Each  side  tends  to  assume 
the  worst,  planning  for  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  greater-than- 
expected  threat.  When  you  acquire  a  new 
weapons  system,  you  must  assume  that 
it  may  not  work  as  planned  while  your 
adversary  must  assume  that  It  will.  The 
result  is  the  stepping  up  of  the  arms 
race,  with  mounting  danger,  skyrocket- 
ing costs,  and  rapidly  diminishing  secu- 
rity. As  a  bargaining  lever  for  disarma- 
ment, the  ABM  is  likely  to  be  as  effec- 
tive as  gasoline  shot  through  a  firehose. 

A  word  also  seems  in  order  about  the 
cost  of  deploying  the  ABM.  Taking  into 
account  the  unrealistically  low  estimates 
to  which  the  Pentagon  is  addicted  and 
the  inevitable  stepping  up  of  the  arms 
race  to  which  the  ABM  would  surely 
lead,  the  ultimate  costs  are  beyond  cal- 
culation. In  addition,  as  we  all  know, 
every  new  weapons  system  soon  acquires 
a  constituency — a  process  which  is  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  perspicacity  with 
which  Pentagon  oCQcials  award  lucrative 
contracts  and  establish  new  plants  in  the 
districts  of  influential  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that, 
if  the  antiballistic  missile  is  deployed,  it 
will  soon  acquire  its  own  powerful  con- 
stituency, and  then  we  will  be  saddled 
with  it^for  reasons  wholly  independent 
of  its  ostensible  military  utility. 

According  to  current  intelligence  cal- 
culations, made  in  terms  of  equivalent 
real  purchasing  power,  the  Russians  are 
spending  about  three-fourths  as  much 
as  we  are  on  defense.  Nonetheless,  we  are 


told,  they  threaten  to  pull  ahead  of  us 
in  strategic  weapons  and  we  must  be 
prepared  to  counter  that  threat.  I  do  not 
understand  why  they  should  be  getting 
so  much  more  for  their  money  than  we 
are.  Perhaps  the  fault  lies  in  inferior 
American  eflSciency — a  disconcerting 
thought.  Perhaps  it  lies  in  the  lack  of 
legislative  oversight  of  the  defense 
budget  comparable  in  rigor  and  thor- 
oughness to  that  exercised  over  the  much 
smaller  budgets  of  the  other  depart- 
ments. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  by  any  standard  the 
amounts  spent  on  defense  have  become 
staggeringly  disproportionate  to  the  rest 
of  the  economy.  It  fills  me  with  dismay 
when  Department  of  Defense  oflQcials 
suggest  that,  as  part  of  a  "grand  design" 
for  strategic  policy,  we  may  be  forced  to 
"win"  an  arms  race  with  the  Russians 
by  relying  on  our  superior  resources  to 
spend  them  into  bankruptcy.  Such  a 
strategy  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  prac- 
tice among  the  Indians  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  known  as  the  "potlatch." 
Starting  as  a  rivalry  in  gift-giving  for 
the  sake  of  prestige,  the  practice  degen- 
erated, as  the  tribes  became  wealthier, 
into  competitive  orgies  of  waste  and 
destruction,  in  which  the  competing 
tribes  tried  to  establish  their  superiority 
by  spending  the  others — and  them- 
selves— into  ruin.  If  nothing  else  comes 
of  the  debate  on  this  military  procure- 
ment bill,  we  will  be  doing  a  major  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  by  putting  the  Penta- 
gon on  notice  that  Congress  no  longer 
intends  to  sit  by  in  benevolent  passivity 
while  the  generals  and  their  civilian 
bosses  vie  ^^ith  the  Russians  in  a  suicidal 
"potlatch." 

Possibly  the  most  significant  long-term 
issue  in  this  debate  is  the  question  of 
Congress'  will — or  lack  of  will — to  exer- 
cise its  constitutional  responsibilities  for 
the  general  superintendence  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  or,  as  article  I,  section  8, 
of  the  Constitution  specifies,  for  making 
"inles  for  the  government  and  regula- 
tion of  the  land  and  naval  forces."  On 
June  25,  by  a  vote  of  70  to  16,  the  Senate 
expressed  its  judgment  that  a  national 
commitment,  to  be  valid,  required  the 
consent  of  Congress.  The  national  com- 
mitments resolution  was  an  assertion  of 
the  principle  of  congressional  responsi- 
bility for  foreign  military  operations;  the 
issue  now  before  us  is  a  test  of  our  de- 
termination to  put  that  principle  into 
practice. 

Recent  Presidents  have  claimed  the 
authority  not  only  to  command  the 
Armed  Forces  but  to  deploy  them  and 
commit  them  to  hostilities  on  foreign 
territory.  The  current  President  has  gone 
a  step  farther,  claiming  the  authority 
to  judge  how  much  we  spend  on  our 
Armed  Forces.  As  President  Nixon  put 
it  in  his  speech  at  the  Air  Force  Academy 
on  June  4: 

The  question  In  defense  spending  is  "how 
much  is  necessary?"  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  the  man  charged  with  mak- 
ing that  judgment. 

Until  recently  many — perhaps  most — 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  would  have 
concurred  passively  in  this  sweeping  as- 
sertion of  Executive  authority. 
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In  practice  w0  have  concurred  in  this 
principle,  repeatedly  granting  the  Execu- 
tive anything  aod  e/ery thing  he  has  re- 
quested in  the  field  of  defense,  and  doing 
so  with  little  or  ^o  debate.  We  did  so  be- 
cause we  thought  it  a  patriotic   duty, 
momentarily  forgetting  that  we  have  a 
prior  patriotic  quty  to  preserve  and  ex- 
ercise  the  responsibilities   entrusted   to 
Congress    by    tie    Constitution.    Vested 
with  the  responsibility  both  for  appro- 
priating  funds    and   for   regulating  the 
Armed  Forces.  Congress — and  not.  as  Mr. 
Nixon  asserts,  tlie  President — is  charged 
with  the  respon^bility  for  judging    how 
much  is  necessary"  in  defense  spending. 
Soldiers,  like  nature,  abhor  a  vacuum. 
In  the  absence  of  congressional  "rules 
for  the  governm^t  and  regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces" — to  quote  once 
again  the  language  of  the  Constitution — 
the  armed  services  have  become  vigorous 
and   effective   piirtisans   for   their   own 
favored  policies,  for  new  weapons  sys- 
tems and,  of  course,  for  funds  to  finance 
them.  Playing  fast  and  loose  in  politics, 
the   armed   services   exert   great   influ- 
ence on  The  Executive,  actively  lobby  in 
Congress,  expend  enormous  sums  on  con- 
tract research  in  foreign  policy,  and,  in 
the  name  of  "puMic  affairs,"  assiduously 
cultivate  public  opinion. 

Last  fall,  for  example,  a  nationwide 
publicity  campaign  in  support  of  the 
ABM  was  outlined  in  a  memorandum 
prepared  by  Lt.  Cten.  Alfred  D.  Starbird, 
the  Sentinel  Sys;em  Manager,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Ariny  Chief  of  Staff."  Pru- 
dently canceled  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration in  March  of  this  year,  the  Star- 
bird  plan  is  nonet  heless  instructive  as  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  partisan  political 
activity  in  which  the  armed  services  are 
at  liberty  to  engage  in  the  absence  of 
diligent  congressional  oversight. 

Noting  the  ris<    of  congressional  and 
public  opposition'  to  deployment  of  the 
Sentinel,   the  meknorandum  outlined   a 
publicity  campai^  to  "gain  public  un- 
derstanding of  th4  reasons"  for  the  ABM, 
to  "gain  the  undebtanding  of  the  people 
of  affected  communities,"  and  generally 
to  build  public  support  for  the  ABM.  To 
advance  these  purposes  the  memoran- 
dum outlined  a  pregraim  of  press  releases, 
magiizine      articles,      interviews,      and 
speeches.  Press  releases  were  to  originate 
either  with  an  Aniiy  official  or  a  Sentinel 
contractor    or    subcontractor.    Military 
personnel  were  themselves  to  write  ar- 
ticles in  favor  of  the  ABM  and  also  "to 
encourage  and  assist  in  the  preparation 
of  magazine  articl^  on  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem  by  civilian  scientific  or  technical 
writers  of  national  stature."  As  to  the 
speakers'    prograiii,    the    memorandum 
specified    that    senior    Army    personnel 
"will  participate  hi  this  program  to  the 
maximum  extent  leasible." 

Par  more  astonishing  than  the  ulti- 
mate cancellation  ]pf  this  military  prop- 
aganda campaign  is  the  fact  that  it  was 
contemplated  at  all.  It  is  totally  incom- 
patible with  the  pnnciple  of  a  nonpollt- 
ical  military  establishment  and,  in  this 
respect,  an  unacceptable  incursion  upon 
processes.   One   can 
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hardly  blame  the  military  itself  for  these 
transgressions.  It  is  only  human  nature 
for  vigorous  and  intelligent  men  such 
as  our  top  ranking  military  leaders  to  do 
all  that  they  can  to  advance  their  own 
stock  in  trade.  The  real  fault  lies  not 
with  the  soldiers  who  have  taken  the 
opportunity  to  fill  a  political  vacuum  but 
with  the  civilian  officials  who  created 
that  vacuum  by  vacating  the  field. 

In  this  respect  the  major  fault  prob- 
ably lies  with  Congress.  In  the  wise  and 
perceptive  words  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana: 

For  almost  20  years  now,  many  of  us  In 
the  Congress  have  more  or  less  blindly  fol- 
lowed our  military  spokesmen.  Some  have 
become  captives  of  the  military.  We  are 
on  ths  verge  of  turning  into  a  militaristic 
nation.  .  .  We  have  forgotten  many  of  the 
traditions  and  values  which  made  this  coun- 
tr>'  great,  and  we  have  flung  men.  arms,  and 
material  almost  heedlessly  about  the  world." 


The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  absolutely 
no  authority  to  determine  in  any  way  the 
budget  of  the  Defense  Department  ...  1 
can't  remember  a  single  Instance  In  which 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  I  differed  on 
a  recommendation  in  which  the  President 
accepted  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  view.' 
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The  heart  and  core  of  the  issue  is  con- 
gressional control  of  military  spending. 
If  this  control  were  thorough  and  effec- 
tive, there  would  be  little  or  no  threat  of 
militarism  in  American  society.  Insofar 
as  congressional  restraints  are  perfimc- 
tory  and  formalistic,  leaving  the  Penta- 
gon to  be  in  effect  its  own  judge  and  Jury 
in  the  choice  and  funding  of  its  weapons 
systems,  then  the  military  might  as  well 
be  regarded  as  a  full-fledged  fourth 
branch  of  Government,  with  the  extra 
advantage  of  being  free  from  the  checks 
and  balances  which  inhibit  the  other 
three. 

No  agency  or  individual  in  the  execu- 
tive can  relieve  the  Congress  of  its  re- 
sponsibility for  putting  limits  on  military 
spending.  Even  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et,  which  effectively  controls  domestic 
spending,  is  a  toothless  lion  in  its  deal- 
ings with  the  Pentagon.  Out  of  the  $6 
billion    reduction    made    in    President 
Johnson's  last  budget,  for  example,  $5 
billion   came   from   domestic   spending. 
The   Defense   Department  is   the   only 
Government  agency  which  is  not  subject 
to  independent  review  of  its  funding  re- 
quests by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  In- 
stead the  Defense  Department  is  per- 
mitted to  designate  an  official  of  its  own 
to  work  with  each  Budget  Bureau  exam- 
iner under  a  system  of  joint  policy  re- 
view. One  Budget  Bureau  examiner  is 
reported  to  have  said  that,  whenever  a 
Budget   Bureau   examiner  requests   in- 
formation and  his  Defense  Department 
counterpart  does  not  wish  to  produce  it, 
the  matter  is  closed.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget's  National  Security  Programs  Di- 
vision has  only  26  examiners  to  review 
the  $80  billion  defense  budget;  of  these 
only  four  are  concerned  with  strategic 
weapons  systems  such  as  the  Minuteman 
and  the  ABM.  Once  a  new  weapons  sys- 
tem  is   initiated,   according   to   former 
Budget  Bureau  Director  Charles  Schultze, 
it  is  not  evaluated  again,  even  though 
the  presumed  threat  to  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  respond  turns  out  to  be  exag- 
gerated or  nonexistent. 

Secretary  McNamara  described  the  re- 
lations of  his  Department  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  quite  candidly  in  a 
statement  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Com.mittee  in  1965.  He  said: 


Mr.  President,  my  remarks  on  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  Pentagon 
are  drawn  from  an  excellent  article  by 
Barbara  Newman  called  "Can  the 
Budget  Bureau  Put  the  Lid  on  Penta- 
gon Spending?"  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  Washingtonian  for  July  1969,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  A  great  deal  can 
be  done,  no  doubt,  to  strengthen  the 
Budget  Bureau's  ability  to  regulate  mili- 
tary spending.  The  fact  will  remain, 
however,  that  both  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
are  agencies  of  the  Executive,  with  as 
much  or  as  little  independent  authority 
as  the  President  wishes  them  to  have. 
As  long  as  the  principal  restraints  on 
military  spending  are  those  within  the 
executive  branch,  they  are  optional  re- 
straints, only  slightly  preferable  than  no 
restraints  at  all.  Reflecting  on  the  Pen- 
tagon's position  in  the  funding  process, 
I  am  reminded  of  a  Damon  Runyon 
character,  a  gangster  from  Detroit  who 
forced  his  friends  at  gunpoint  to  shoot 
crap  with  blank  dice,  pointing  out  that 
he  "remembered  where  the  spots  for- 
merly were." 

Only  Congress  is  in  a  position  to  put 
spots  on  the  Pentagon's  dice.  Aside  even 
from  the  competence  and  experience  of 
many  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
two  Houses,  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives bring  the  one  indispensable  quali- 
fication to  the  task  of  controlling  mili- 
taiy  spending  which  not  one  single 
agency  or  individual  in  the  entire  execu- 
tive branch  can  match.  That  qualifica- 
tion is  the  fact  that  we  do  not  work  for 
the  President  and,  because  we  do  not, 
we  are  free — as  no  one  who  serves  the 
Executive  can  ever  be  free — to  make  in- 
dependent judgments  about  the  Execu- 
tive's policies. 

We  are  free  to  make  independent  judg- 
ments and,  under  the  Constitution,  it  is 
our  duty  to  do  so.  The  question  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  a  test  of  our  willing- 
ness to  meet  that  responsibility.  Whether 
and  how  we  do  so  may  well  prove  to  be 
the  most  significant  long-term  issue  in- 
volved in  this  debate  on  the  ABM. 

I  am,  for  all  these  reasons,  opposed  to 
deployment  of  the  ABM.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned with  certain  other  provisions  of 
the  military  procurement  bill,  most  par- 
ticularly with  title  rv,  which  states  that 
funds  authorized  under  this  or  any  other 
act  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  are  also  to  be  avail- 
able to  support  "Vietnamese  and  other 
free  world  forces  in  Vietnam"  and  "local 
forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand." 


^  Congressional    Record,    9l8t    Cong., 
•ess.,  AprU  1,  1969,  Senate,  p.  830i. 


let 


•Quoted  by  Barbara  Newman,  "Can  the 
Budget  Bureau  Put  the  Ud  on  Pentagon 
Spending?"  Washingtonian.  July  1969,  p.  63. 
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I  am  puzzled  by  these  clauses  and 
would  welcome  an  explanation  of  their 
meaning  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  chi  Armed  Services. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  know  wheth- 
er, under  title  IV,  there  is  any  limit, 
or  any  way  of  imposing  a  limit,  on  the 
funds  which  could  be  transferred  to  non- 
American  forces  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Thailand.  Could  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, imder  this  provision,  use  all  of  the 
proposed  $20  billion  to  support  South 
Vietnamese,  Laotian,  and  Thai  forces?  Or 
only  some  specified  part  of  that  amoimt? 
And  if  there  is  a  limitation,  where  is  it 
carried  under  the  law? 

I  would  also  like  to  know  whether  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee regards  title  IV  as  a  national  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States  in  the 
sense  In  which  that  term  was  defined  by 
the  Senate  resolution  of  June  25.  Will 
we,  by  approving  title  IV,  be  commit- 
ting ourselves  to  the  defense  of  the  pres- 
ent regime  of  Laos  and  Thailand  in  any 
manner  or  degree  exceeding  the  provi- 
sions of  the  SEATO  Treaty?  More  specif- 
ically, are  the  fimds  authorized  by  title 
rv  to  be  used  to  implement  the  secret 
military  agreement  with  Thailand — 
secret  military-Executive  agreement.  I 
should  say — of  which  we  have  recently 
been  made  aware.  Perhaps  the  answer 
will  be  clearer  when  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  is  provided  with  a  copy 
of  the  offlcisd  text,  which  it  has  repeated- 
ly— and  thus  far  unsuccessfully — re- 
quested. 

I  raise  these  questions  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  know  that,  as  one 
of  the  70  Senators  who  voted  for  the 
nationsd  commitments  resolution,  he  is 
as  concerned  as  I  am  to  restore  Con- 
gress' constitutional  authority  over  the 
disposition  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
making  of  national  commitments. 

The  central  issue  in  this  discussion  of 
the  ABM,  of  our  military  policies  and 
expenditures,  and  of  the  responsibilities 
of  Congress  in  these  fields  is,  of  course, 
our  national  security.  The  Senators  who 
support  deployment  of  the  ABM  are 
deeply  concerned  with  our  Nations  de- 
fense. They  will  readily  acknowledge,  I 
am  sure,  that  those  of  us  who  oppose  the 
ABM  are  no  less  concerned  with  the  na- 
tional security.  Perhaps  it  can  be  said 
that  the  proponents  of  the  ABM  and 
of  large  military  expenditures  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  means  of  our 
defense,  while  others  of  us  lay  emphasis 
on  the  ends  to  be  protected  and  pre- 
served. 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  the 
central,  commanding  goal  of  American 
foreign  policy  is  the  preservation  of  con- 
stitutional government  in  a  free  society. 
That  being  the  case,  we  are  not  at  liberty, 
as  is  a  dictatorship,  to  devise  a  national 
security  policy  solely  on  the  basis  of  the 
effectiveness  and  cost  of  weapons  systems, 
or  even  on  the  basis  of  military  plus 
political  considerations,  such  as  the  ef- 
fect of  any  new  weapons  system  on  in- 
ternational disarmament  negotiations. 
Both  of  these  are  of  critical  importance 
but,  as  a  constitutional  democracy,  we 
are  also  bound  to  weigh  every  step — 
every  weapons  system  and  every  negotia- 


tion—In  terms  of  their  compatibility 
with  our  constitutional  processes.  When 
a  new  weapons  system  such  as  MIRV  or 
the  ABM  is  contemplated,  we  must  ask 
om-selves  not  only  whether  these  will 
effectively  counter  the  Soviet  SS-9's  and 
how  they  will  affect  disarmament  nego- 
tiations. We  must  also  ask  ourselves 
whether,  by  placing  still  another  power- 
ful instrument  in  the  hands  of  our  mili- 
tary, by  delegating  still  greater  power  to 
the  Executive  and  accordingly  reducing 
the  authority  of  Congress,  we  are  not 
weakening  the  very  constitutional  proc- 
esses we  are  trying  to  defend. 

To  fail  to  make  these  evaluations,  and 
to  give  unexceptional  priority  to  purely 
military  considerations,  is  to  sacrifice  the 
ends  of  security  to  its  means.  It  is  hardly 
helpful  to  say  that  we  would  rather  "err 
on  the  side  of  security"  in  such  matters 
as  the  ABM,  because  security  is  involved 
on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  The  more  per- 
tinent question  is  whether  the  instru- 
ment is  compatible  with  the  objective. 
ExHiarr  1 
(From  the  Washingtonian,  July  1969) 
Can  the  Bttdget  Bitreau  Put  the  Lro  on 
Pentagon   Spending? 
(By  Barbara  Newman) 
Robert  P.  Mayo  Is  the  typical  quiet,  com- 
petent, Nixon-style  civil  servant.  For  twenty 
years,  he  tolled  away  at  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, specializing  in  debt  management. 
In  1961,  he  became  vice  president  of  a  Chi- 
cago  bank — the   one   headed   by   David   M. 
Kennedy,    now   Secretary   of   the   Treasury. 
Mayo  now  directs  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
(BOB). 

Melvln  R.  Laird  Is  acld-tongued  and  su- 
premely confident.  In  eight  terms  as  a  Con- 
gressman from  Wisconsin,  he  rose  to  the 
top  ranks  of  House  Republican  leadership 
through  the  force  of  his  keen  intellect  and 
Machiavellian  personality.  Laird  now  heads 
the  Department  of  Defense  (EMDD). 

The  two  men,  caught  up  by  growing  pub- 
lic sentiment  that  military  spending  Is  too 
high,  are  on  a  collision  course. 
Poor  Bob  Mayo. 

The  first  round  came  when  Mayo,  in  an 
effort  to  cut  the  1969-70  Pentagon  budget, 
gave  Laird  a  list  of  suggested  spending  re- 
ductions. Laird  Ignored  Mayo.  Out  of  an 
$80  billion  Pentagon  budget,  Laird  chopped 
$600  million,  by  reducing  the  number  of  B-52 
bombing  runs  In  Vietnam  from  1,800  to  1,600 
a  month.  Laird,  the  politician,  knew  that 
key  Congressmen  would  oppose  "selling  out 
our  boys  in  Vietnam"  in  order  to  comply  with 
a  Budget  Bureau  request  for  a  defense 
spending  cut. 

Mayo  was  out  on  a  limb.  Laird  bad  cut 
his  budget  as  requested.  Congress  didn't  like 
it.  President  Nixon  maintained  a  tight-lipped 
silence.  Mayo  lost  round  one. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  which  exercises  such  potent 
control  over  domestic  spending,  has  not  been 
able  to  get  a  handle  on  defense  spending.  Of 
the  $6  billion  trimmed  from  the  $199  billion 
Johnson  budget  for  1969-70.  $5  billion  came 
from  domestic  spending.  This,  despite  the 
fact  that  Vietnam,  urban  unrest,  and  weap- 
ons system  cost  overruns  have  Increased 
both  public  and  Congressional  demand  for 
a  review  and  reordering  of  our  national 
priorities. 

When  the  new  Nixon  team  appeared  be- 
fore Senator  William  Proxmlre's  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Comnilttee,  Mayo  was  candid.  He  said 
he  wanted  "a  more  separate,  highly  com- 
petent, highly  skeptical  look  at  the  defense 
budget." 

Proxmlre  ( D- Wisconsin ) .  and  Congress- 
man William  Moorhead  ( D-Pennsylvanla ) 
are  both   certain  that  the  Budget  Bureau 


does  not  exercise  strong  enough  control  over 
defense  sjjendlng.  They  both  think  they  have 
a  hot  Issue — that  1969  to  the  year  to  probe 
Pentagon  spending. 

Thte  Is  also  the  year  to  look  at  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  An  Influential  group  of 
House  members,  led  by  Deputy  Majority 
Leader  John  Moss  of  California,  has  intro- 
duced a  resolution  asking  that  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  created  to  Investigate  Budget  Bu- 
reau operations.  Included  in  the  group  are 
six  committee  chairmen:  Wilbur  Mills,  Ways 
and  Means;  Mendel  Rivers,  Armed  Services; 
Chet  Hollfleld,  Joint  Atomic  Energy;  Thomas 
Morgan,  Foreign  Affairs;  Wayne  Asplnall, 
Interior;  and  Samuel  Prledel.  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Majority  Leader  Carl 
Albert  of  Oklahoma  says  the  BOB  Investiga- 
tion "Is  long  overdue." 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  set  up  in 
1921  in  an  effort  to  coordinate  and  rational- 
ize Government  programs.  It  started  out  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  m  1939 
moved  to  the  White  House  to  become  a  di- 
rect arm  of  the  President.  The  Budget  Bu- 
reau director  Is  not  a  Cabinet  officer;  he  is  a 
Presidential  appointee,  and  he  does  not  re- 
quire Senate  confirmation. 

The  Budget  Bureau  has  stayed  small.  It 
has  a  staff  of  500,  of  whom  325  are  profes- 
sional staff.  The  BOB  annual  budget  Is  only 
$10  million.  It  runs  no  programs  Itself.  It 
stays  out  of  politics.  Only  five  positions  were 
affected  by  the  Johnson-Nlxon  transition — 
the  BOB  director  and  four  assistant  direc- 
tors. Of  the  five,  only  two — Mayo  and  Rich- 
ard Nathan,  assistant  BOB  director  for  hu- 
man resources — have  a  distinctly  Republi- 
can coloration.  Dwlght  Ink,  now  assistant 
BOB  director  in  charge  of  executive  depart- 
ment reorganization,  is  a  career  clvU  servant 
who  worked  at  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  under  President 
Johnson.  Deputy  director  Is  Philip  S.  Hughes. 
Maurice  Mann  is  assistant  director  for  eco- 
nomic affairs.  James  Schleslnger  is  assistant 
director  with  responsibilities  In  the  national 
security  area. 

Despite  its  size  and  the  quiet  way  In 
which  it  operates,  the  power  of  the  Budget 
Bureau  is  formidable.  All  budget  requests 
from  Federal  agencies  must  be  cleared  by  the 
Budget  Bureau.  All  legislation  proposed  by 
agencies  is  scanned  by  the  Budget  Bureau  to 
make  sure  it  conforms  with  the  President's 
programs. 

The  Budget  Bureau  also  conducts  efficiency 
studies  of  agency  operations.  It  wras  told 
by  President  Johnson  to  coordinate  the  con- 
version by  all  agencies  to  the  Program-Plan- 
nlng-Budgetlng  System.  Known  as  PPB,  this 
system  was  developed  by  Robert  McNamara 
for  the  Defense  Department.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  rationalize  the  budget  process  by  out- 
lining all  options  and  costing  each  out. 

The  jxjwer  of  the  Budget  Bureau  is  cited 
by  this  statement  of  a  former  White  House 
aide:  "Without  the  bureau,  the  President 
would  be  operating  In  the  dark,  going  by 
guess  and  by  God.  .  .  .  TTie  bureau  tells  the 
President  the  choices  available  to  him,  the 
pros  and  cons  in  each  case,  its  own  recom- 
mendations. How  much  more  influence  can 
you  have? 

The  Budget  Bureau  Is  now  housed  In  two 
buildings.  Director  Mayo  and  half  of  his 
staff  are  in  the  Executive  Office  Building 
just  west  of  the  White  House.  The  rest  of 
the  staff  is  in  Federal  Office  Building  Num- 
ber 7,  the  red  brick  building  near  the  north- 
east corner  of  Seventeenth  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

As  a  result  of  a  1967  reorganization,  the 
Budget  Bureau  is  now  divided  into  six  divi- 
sions: Human  Resources,  headed  by  Rich- 
ard Nathan;  Natural  Resources,  headed  by 
Carl  H.  Schwartz,  Jr.;  National  Security  Pro- 
grams, headed  by  Ellis  H.  Veatch;  Interna- 
tional Programs,  headed  by  James  W.  Clark; 
General  Government  Management,  headed 
by  William  Pfleger;  and  Economics,  Science, 
and  Technology,  headed  by  John  D.  Toung. 
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Theae  six  dlvlsl^na  are  the  BOB  linkage  to 
all  Oovertunent  tfepartmenta  and  agencies. 
Most  of  the  staff  members  of  the  six  dlvlslona 
are  budget  examiners.  They  review  all  budget 
requests,  and  exert  more  Influence  per  posi- 
tion than  any  other  people  In  Government. 
In  addition  to  the  six  divisions,  the  BOB 
has  four  other  olBfcee:  Budget  Review,  which 
puts  the  budget  together  after  getting  all  the 
pieces  from  the  sl»  divisions;  Executive  Man- 
agement, which  ^versees  Interagency,  Ped- 
eral-state,  and  Peideral-local  programs;  Sta- 
tistical Standards^  which  helps  devise  Gov- 
ernment statlslcali  measurements:  and  Legis- 
lative Reference,  jtrhlch  coordinates  legisla- 
tion proposed  by  departments  and  agencies. 
Of  the  BOB'S  3i5  professional  staff  mem- 
bers, 177  are  budget  examiners  in  the  six 
divisions.  The  renialnlng  148  are  supervisory 
personnel  or  staffe*^  in  the  four  other  offices. 
The  average  profe^lonal  grade  is  08-14  (an- 
nual salary  of  $181500  to  $24,000).  Over  half 
the  professional  ataff  has  master's  degrees. 
Thirty-two  are  wotaen.  Nine  are  black.  Most 
are  generallsts  ratner  than  accountants. 

Nathan  and  Scfilesinger  are  two  of  the 
more  Interesting  Additions  to  the  staff.  A 
Harvard  Ph.  D.  ai^d  former  associate  at  the 
Bvooklnss-  Institution,  Nathan  headed  the 
welfare  and  intergfcvernmental  relations  task 
forces  for  candidal  e  Nixon.  He  is  both  an  as- 
sistant director  and  chief  of  the  Human  Re- 
sources Division;  t  e  has  been  told  to  tighten 
up  social  prograsis.  Schlesinger  is  Mayo's 
ace  in  the  hole  in  his  poker  game  with  Mel- 
vln  Laird.  A  sunima  cum  laude  Harvard 
graduate,  Schlesinger  has  a  Ph.  D.  in  eco- 
nomics and  was  Dl  rector  of  Strategic  Services 
for  the  Rand  Ccrporatlon,  an  influential 
think  tank  operati  on  that  does  a  lot  of  work 
for  the  Government.  Schlesinger  knows  how 
the  Pentagon  opei  ates;  Mayo  wants  him  to 
tighten  up  defense  spending. 

Schlesinger's  opi  rating  arm  at  the  Budget 
Bureau  Is  the  National  Seciu'ity  Programs 
Division,  which  wc  rks  out  of  plush  carpeted 
offices  on  the  ten  ;h  floor  of  Federal  Office 
Building  Number  7.  Division  Director  Ellis 
Veatch  is  consldf  red  competent,  but  not 
tough  or  innovativi  ■.  Schlesinger  is  clearly  the 
man  who  will  hav«  to  rock  the  boat. 

The  division,  w  th  a  staff  of  twenty-six 
budget  examiners  and  six  supervisory  per- 
sonnel, keeps  an  e  e  on  $80  billion  a  year  in 
defense  spending.  The  division,  according  to 
a  former  examine  •.  has  had  a  heavy  staff 
turnover.  He  talke( I  of  "winds  of  discontent" 
brought  about  by  the  division's  ineffective- 
ness. Another  Bud  ;et  Bureau  official  said  he 
thought  National  S  ecurlty  Programs  Division 
exanuners  "are  more  in  bed  with  the  people 
they  work  with  than  the  other  BOB 
examiners." 

The  Defense  De  partment  is  treated  dif- 
ferently. All  other  iigeucies  and  departments 
are  subject  to  Inde  pendent  BOB  review.  The 
Defense  Departmei.t.  however,  designates  an 
official  of  its  compi  roller's  office  to  work  with 
each  BOB  examin  ir.  This  Joint  review  was 
put  Into  effect  In  1  (50,  as  an  expediency  dur- 
ing the  Korean  Wi  ir.  and  it  has  never  been 
lifted.  Top  BOB  o  Bcials  say  It  is  necessary 
because  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  de- 
fense budget.  BOB  Deputy  Director  Philip  S. 
Hughes  says  the  Defense  Department  exerts 
more  "muscle"  and  "power"  than  other  de- 
partment, making  for  a  different  "climate'' 
in  the  review  of  de:  ense  spending  requests. 

During  the  fall,  which  is  budget  season, 
BOB  examiners  move  from  their  downtown 
offices  to  the  Pentagon,  where  they  share  an 
office  with  their  D  if  ense  Department  coun- 
terpart. One  examiner  says  the  relationship 
Is  not  one  of  equals ;  it  is  one  of  priTnus  inter 
pares,  and  the  Defense  examiners  are  primus. 
He  says  if  a  BOB  examiner  requests  infor- 
mation and  his  Defense  counterpart  doesn't 
want  to  produce  it,  the  matter  Is  closed.  "The 
Budget  Bureau  doe$n't  back  up  its  examiners 
In  requests  for  Information,"  he  says.  An- 
other examiner  sars  If  the  BOB  examiner 


cannot  get  the  information  he  needs,  the 
examiner  U  at  fault,  not  the  joint  review 
policy.  "The  Pentagon  budget  proceaa  is 
highly  Individual.  How  effective  one  la  de- 
pends on  how  resourceful  he  1b  and  how 
much  information  he  can  amass  to  trade 
off  with  his  Pentagon  counterparts."  An- 
other examiner  put  It  this  way:  "Tour  poal- 
tlon  doesn't  give  you  a  thing.  You  have  to 
scratch  like  hell." 

Senator  Proxmlre  and  Congressman  Moor- 
head  view  the  C6A  matter  as  an  example  of 
weak  BOB  control  of  defense  spending.  At 
hearings  of  his  House  Military  Operations 
Subcommittee,  Moorhead — aided  by  his  as- 
sistant, Peter  Stockton,  who  had  worked  at 
the  Budget  Bureau — proved  that  the  Air 
Force  had  doctored  Internal  reports  to  cover 
up  a  $3  billion  cost  overrun  on  Lockheed 
production  of  the  $5  3  billion  C5A  transport 
contract.  Moorhead  had  to  contend  with  the 
protestations  of  Subcommittee  Chairman 
Chet  Hollfleld,  who  whispered  to  Moorhead 
that  he  was  "a  son  of  a  bitch  for  brlnt^lng 
those  documents  in  here."  Hollfleld  told 
Moorhead,  "Now  your  stooge  Nosslter  has  a 
story."  He  was  referring  to  Washington  Post 
reporter  Bernard  D.  Nosslter,  who  assiduously 
covered  the  hearings  and  wrote  a  series  of 
hard-hitting  stories. 

The  hearings  produced  evidence  that  the 
Defense  Department  knew  that  Lockheed's 
bid  on  the  first  flfty-elght  C5A  planes  was 
low,  and  that  Lockheed  might  lose  heavily 
on  the  first  run.  The  losses  were  to  be  re- 
couped on  the  second  run  of  fifty-seven 
planes.  Colonel  Kenneth  N.  Beckman,  the 
Air  Force  C5A  project  director,  said  It  was 
felt  that  disclosure  of  the  huge  C5A  losses 
"might  put  Lockheed's  position  in  the  com- 
mon   (financial)    market   in    Jeopardy." 

Pentagon  sources  say  the  Budget  Bureau 
knew  the  C5A  was  over  its  contract  celling 
by  early  1967.  Yet  In  March  1968,  Air  Force 
Assistant  Secretary  Alexander  Flax  told  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee;  "We  be- 
lieve C5A  Is  within  the  range  of  target  and 
ceiling  at  the  moment." 

The  BOB  examiner  who  knew  about  the 
C5A  overrun  in  early  1967  was  Richard  A. 
Stubbing.  His  knowledge  had  zero  Impact. 
But  in  January  of  this  year,  Nosslter  wrote 
a   story   about   "The   Stubbing   Paper." 

It  ttirned  out  that  Stubbing,  a  BOB  ex- 
aminer since  1962,  had  written  the  paper 
in  1968  while  at  Princeton  University's  Wood- 
row  Wilson  School.  The  paper  exposed  in- 
formation on  enormous  cost  overruns  and 
faulty  operation  of  mauy  aircraft  and  mis- 
sile electronic  systems.  The  paper  con- 
tended that  the  highest  profits  often  went 
to  the  most  inefficient  firms.  BOB  press  offi- 
cer Joseph  Laitin  ruled  Stubbing  inacces- 
sible to  the  press.  He  derided  the  paper  as  a 
"schoolboy  thesis"  and  said  Stubbing  was 
"very  far  down  on  the  totem  pole"  and  "not 
qualified  to  talk  to  the  press."  A  BOB  source 
says  he  Is  certain  Stubbing  gave  Nosslter  the 
paper  because  he  was  so  frustrated  at  BOB's 
ineffectiveness. 

Both  Proxmlre  and  Moorhead  think  the 
Budget  Bureau  needs  more  examiners  look- 
ing at  defense  spending,  though  Moorhead 
sardonically  says,  "For  the  job  It  does  In 
Defense,  the   bureau  Is  overstaffed." 

The  National  Security  Programs  Division 
has  twenty-six  examiners.  Ten  work  on  gen- 
eral purpose  forces,  which  include  spending 
for  all  conventional  armed  forces,  considered 
the  most  difficult  expenditures  to  control. 
Pour  work  on  strategic  forces,  such  as  the 
Safeguard  ABM  and  Mlnuteman.  Two  work 
on  intelligence  and  communications,  three 
on  research  and  development,  three  on  train- 
ing, medical,  and  other  general  personnel 
activities,  one  on  guard  and  reserve  forces, 
one  on  supply  and  maintenance,  one  on  air- 
lift and  seallft,  and  one  on  administration 
and  associated  activities. 

The  case  Is  made  that  not  only  does  the 
BOB  not  have  enough  examiners  working  on 


the  defense  budget,  but  that  the  BOB  ex- 
aminers work  with  the  wrong  people.  Charles 
Schultze,  a  hard-noeed  pragmatist  who  was 
Budget  Bureau  director  from  June  1966  to 
February  1968,  says  the  BOB  "tends  to  get 
involved  too  far  down  the  spigot."  BOB  ex- 
aminers work  with  the  comptroller's  office  at 
the  Pentagon.  They  should  work  with  the 
Defense  Department's  systems  analysis  peo- 
ple. Says  Schultze.  "BOB  should  be  Involved 
In  the  formulation  of  the  basic  strategic 
contingencies  on  which  the  budget  Is  built. 

This  lack  of  outside  involvement  In  stra- 
tegic decisions  allows  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  Justify  weapons  systems  by  what 
the  BOB  calls  "shifting  sands"  of  rational- 
ization. Although  the  Defense  Department 
insists  that  It  has  a  "zero  base"  budget  that 
starts  from  scratch  each  year,  Schultze  con- 
tends that  once  a  weapons  system  gets  the 
green  light,  it  is  not  evaluated  In  subsequent 
years.  Schultze  points  to  the  plan  to  convert 
thirty-one  Polaris  submarines  to  carry  496 
Poseidon  multiple  warhead  missiles  at  a  cost 
of  $2.5  billion.  The  Poseidon  was  conceived 
as  an  answer  to  the  Soviet  "Tallinn"  anti- 
missile system,  which  turned  out  to  be  an 
aircraft  defense  system  rather  than  anti- 
missile system.  When  the  threat  on  which 
the  Poseidon  was  based  turned  out  to  be 
non-existent,  the  military  developed  other 
reasons  for  It.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  now 
says  Poseidon  Is  needed  as  a  deterrent  against 
the  Soviet  SS-9  missile. 

The  timing  of  the  Federal  budget  process 
puts  the  Budget  Bureau  at  another  dis- 
advantage in  controlling  defense  spending. 
All  agencies  and  departments  must  have 
their  budgets  to  BOB  by  September  15,  except 
for  the  Defense  Department.  In  December, 
the  defense  budget  is  sent  to  the  President 
and  the  Budget  Bureau  at  the  same  time. 
Thus  the  Budget  Bureau  must  petition  the 
President  for  changes  in  the  defense  budget 
Instead  of  working  them  out  with  the 
Pentagon. 

Because  the  Budget  Bureau  is  an  arm  of 
the  President,  its  effectiveness  in  controlling 
Government  spending  In  general,  and  defense 
spending  In  particular,  depends  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  attitude  of  the  White  House. 

Under  President  Elsenhower,  Budget  Bu- 
reau directors  were  numbers  men — Joseph 
Dodge,  Roland  Hughes,  Perclval  Brundage, 
and  Maurice  Stans  were  more  Interested  in 
bookkeeping  than  in  drawing  up  options  for 
the  President.  They  were  more  Interested  In 
how  many  cars  an  agency  had  than  in 
evaluating  Its  programs.  This  narrow  budget 
approach  is  referred  to  as  "the  green  eye- 
shade  approach"  by  BOB  staffers. 

Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  changed 
all  that.  Their  BOB  directors  were  econo- 
mists— David  Bell,  Kermlt  Gordon,  Charles 
Schultze.  and  Charles  Zwick  were  Interested 
in  evaluating  programs  and  setting  up  op- 
tions so  that  the  President  could  choose 
between  alternatives. 

President  Elsenhower  had  kept  a  relatively 
tight  lid  on  defense  spending.  But  President 
Kennedy,  on  taking  office,  decided  to  build  up 
our  conventional  forces  capability  and  he 
took  the  Ud  off.  Ironically,  a  major  Influence 
on  Kennedy  was  a  book.  Nuclear  Arms  and 
Foreign  Policy,  by  Henry  Kissinger,^  then  .-i 
Harvard  professor  and  now  President  Nixon's 
adviser  on  national  security.  Kissinger  argued 
that  the  Dulles  emphasis  on  massive  nuclear 
retaliation  should  be  replaced  by  a  more 
flexible  conventional  force  response.  Thus, 
the  military  budget  which  was  $40  billion  in 
1959  had  doubled  eight  years  later. 

Under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  the 
Budget  Bureau  Influence  on  defeuoe  spend- 
ing was  diminished  by  the  forceful  personal- 
ity of  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara. 
In  a  1965  statement  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  McNamara  made  the 
point  this  way;  "The  Bvueau  of  the  Budget 
has  absolutely  no  authority  to  determine  in 
any  way  the  budget  of  the  Defense  Depart - 
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ment  ...  I  can't  remember  a  single  Instance 
In  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  I 
differed  on  a  recommendation  in  which  the 
President  accepted  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
view." 

This  Inability  of  the  Budget  Bureau  to 
exert  any  Influence  on  defense  spending  has 
motivated  Congress  to  probe  both  defense 
spending  and  BOB  operations.  Defense  Sec- 
retary Laird  says  he  will  cooperate  with  a 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  study  of 
defense  procurement.  Many  Congressmen  are 
not  optimistic  about  the  GAO  study,  bow- 
ever,  because  GAO  la  an  a^nt  of  Congress 
and  thus  subject  to  pro-Pentagon  Congres- 
sional pressure. 

Again,  take  the  C5A  as  an  example,  It  is 
being  built  In  Lockheed's  Marietta,  Georgia 
plant.  One  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the 
United  States  Senate  Is  Senator  Richard 
Russell  (D-Oeorgla),  until  this  year  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. He  now  Is  head  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Conunlttee.  On  the  House  side,  Con- 
gressman Mendel  Rivers  (D-South  Carolina), 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  has  so  many  military  Installa- 
tions In  his  home  city  of  Charleston,  that  the 
situation,  once  considered  faintly  amusing. 
Is  now  viewed  on  Capitol  Hill  as  a  crude 
absurdity. 

Congressional  leadership  thus  would  ap- 
pear to  have  too  much  to  lose  If  the  full 
power  of  the  GAO  was  let  loose  on  the  Penta- 
gon. There  ape  Indications,  however,  that 
public  reaction  to  examples  of  Pentagon 
carelessness  Is  being  felt  on  the  Hill.  In 
May,  Congressman  George  Mahon  (D-Texas) , 
the  hawkish  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Mngled  publicly  with 
Rivers  over  military  spending  after  the  acci- 
dental $25  million  sinking  of  a  nuclear  sub- 
marine under  construction  In  California. 

Budget  Bureau  officials  still  hope  they  will 
get  Increasingly  more  effective  control  over 
the  Pentagon.  More  budget  examiners  with 
heckground  In  systems  analysis  and  de- 
fense procurement  would  be  needed.  The 
amount  of  guts  and  leadership  shown  by 
such  Budget  Bureau  officials  as  Director  Mayo 
and  Assistant  Director  Schlesinger  will  be 
important. 

But  the  critical  Ingredient  Is  Presidential 
leadership.  The  Budget  Bureau  must  have 
strong  White  House  backing  if  it  Is  going  to 
stand  up  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs.  As  former  BOB  Director 
Schultze  points  out,  "Nobody  wants  the  Joint 
Chiefs  to  be  able  to  say  that  you  refused 
to  do  things  needed  for  the  country  on  budg- 
etary grounds.  .  ,  ,  Most  Presidents  are  un- 
willing to  take  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  on  budg- 
etary grounds." 

President  Nixon's  performance  thus  far  In- 
dicates that  he  will  be  much  tougher  on  so- 
cial welfare  than  on  Pentagon  spending. 

F\arthermore,  there  are  indications  that 
President  Nixon  Is  pushing  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau back  toward  the  role  It  played  under 
President  Elsenhower.  The  Budget  Bureau's 
Resource  Planning  Staff,  set  up  In  1967  by 
Director  Schultze  In  an  effort  to  more  effec- 
tively set  up  options  and  priorities  for  the 
President,  has  been  quietly  disbanded.  Ac- 
cording to  BOB  officials.  Its  functions  are 
being  taken  over  hy  Presidential  Counsellor 
Arthur  Burns  at  the  White  House,  and  Burns 
Is  known  as  a  man  who  tends  to  keep  his 
hands  off  military  spending.  Control  of  de- 
fense spending  thus  would  appear  to  rest  In 
the  hands  of  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
of  E>efense  Laird. 

So  Bob  Mayo  may  have  lost  more  than 
round  one.  He  may  have  already  lost  the 
battle  for  Budget  Bureau  control  of  the 
r>eace  dividend  that  will  come  from  the  end 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  FUTiBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FIXLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  wish  me  to 
yield  to  him? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Just  briefly,  for  1  min- 
ute, to  make  a  comment.  I  can  get  some 
time  later. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  question  I  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senator  was  with  regard  to 
title  rv  of  the  bill  now  before  us.  It  is  in 
connection  with  this  broad  authority  that 
I  asked  my  questions.  I  assume  that  later 
on  in  his  remarks  the  Senator  will  com- 
ment on  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Very  well. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  had  not  observed 
that  the  Senator  was  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  listening  but  it 
was  necessary  that  I  leave  the  Chamber 
briefly. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  it  would 
be  useful  if  the  Senator  would  give  us 
his  comments  on  the  significance  of  the 
final  section  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
vert to  the  earlier  remarks  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  which  interested 
me  very  much.  Although  I  had  not  talked 
with  him  about  his  speech  he  emphasized 
very  much  the  same  theme  I  had  em- 
phasized. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  as  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  pointed  out,  that  there  always 
remains  in  the  Congress  the  power  to 
make  changes  in  a  program  such  as  this. 
But  I  submit  to  him  and  the  Senator 
f rwn  New  'York  that  actual  deployment 
of  the  ABM  has  already  commenced. 

There  was  an  article  in  the  press  the 
other  day  about  the  purchase  of  rights- 
of-way  Into  sites  in  Montana.  I  wrote  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  asking  about 
the  authority  for  this  action  because  it 
seemed  to  be  clearly  part  of  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  program.  It  was.  The  De- 
partment said  they  were  using  transfer 
authority  and  they  are  already,  in  effect, 
proceeding  to  deploy  in  the  sense  of  es- 
tablishing the  sites  which  are  in  phase 
I,  contemplated  by  this  program. 

I  think  the  answer  to  the  questions 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  were 
properly  and  effectively  answered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  when  he  said 
the  decision  on  this  matter  is  to  a  very 
great  extent  a  watershed  decision.  It  Is 
not  final  in  the  technical  sense;  Con- 
gress could  theoretically  undo  it,  but  to 
approve  deployment  now  would  start  a 
process  that  would  be  irreversible  as  a 
practical  matter.  There  would  be  no 
coming  back  and  undoing  it.  Of  course, 
many  other  matters  of  equal  or  greater 
importance  will  come  before  the  Con- 
gress, but  I  doubt  there  will  be  more 
hearings  comparable  to  the  hearings 
that  have  been  held  this  year  on  this 
ABM.  So  as  a  practical  matter,  leaving 
out  the  technical  authority  of  the  Con- 
gress to  change  it,  it  will  not  be  changed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood  in  the  chair).  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  to- 


morrow we  will  make  a  decision  which 
could  be  crucial  to  our  national  destiny 
and  to  the  future  peace  of  the  world.  The 
decision  of  the  Senate  to  proceed  or  not 
to  proceed  with  the  first  stages  of  deploy- 
ment of  the  Safeguard  anti-ballistic- 
missile  system  may  well  be  of  that  im- 
port and  gravity.  Because  of  this,  I  feel 
compelled  to  state  briefly  for  the  record 
some  of  the  reasons  why  I  shall  vote  to 
proceed  with  further  research  and  de- 
velopment and  with  the  first  stages  of 
deployment  of  the  Safeguard  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  seek  to  influ- 
ence any  other  Senator.  Each  of  us,  no 
doubt,  by  this  time  has  already  reached 
conclusions  that  have  led  us  to  an  ir- 
revocable decision.  We  have  done  that 
primarily  upon  the  basis  of  how  we  view 
current  international  relations  and 
world  conditions  and  upon  expert  opin- 
ion that  has  been  marshaled  on  both 
sides  of  this  vital  and  highly  contro- 
versial issue.  It  is  not  my  pun>ose  to  at- 
tempt to,  nor  would  I  be  so  presumptu- 
ous as  to  think  that  I  could,  change  any- 
one's vote.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  right 
in  my  judgment,  and  I  am  equally  sure 
that  none  of  my  colleagues — nor  any- 
one else  for  that  matter — can  jiaim  in- 
fallibility with  respect  to  his  ^dgment 
on  this  question.  There  are  simply  too 
many  imponderables  involved  for  either 
side  to  contend  that  the  arguments  they 
make — in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to 
deployment — are  conclusive  and  irref- 
utable. We  simply  do  not  know.  We  can 
only  make  an  educated  guess  and  hope 
for  the  best. 

There  is  sharp  disagreement  between 
the  proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
ABM  system  and  likewise  among  the 
many  who  are  regarded  as  experts  in  this 
field  as  to  whether  this  system  will 
work — whether  it  will  be  effective  once 
it  is  installed  and  becomes  operational. 
In  its  present  state  of  development,  some 
doubts  may  be  justified.  But,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  can  be  developed  and 
made  to  work,  I  have  no  serious  doubts.  I 
am  confident  that  it  can  be  done.  The 
astronomical  technological  advances  that 
American  ingenuity  has  achieved  during 
the  past  few  years  and  our  recent  suc- 
cessful journey  to  and  safe  return  from 
the  moon  present  overwhelming  proof 
which  reafiBrms  our  warranted  faith  that 
it  can  be  done. 

There  may  be  good  reason  to  doubt 
that  an  effective  operational  system  can 
be  adequately  researched  and  developed 
without  deployment.  I,  therefore,  think 
deployment  is  necessary  to  permit  the 
testing  this  system  will  require  to  make 
certain  of  the  efiBcient  coordinated  func- 
tioning and  effectiveness  of  the  various 
imits  of  which  the  system  is  composed. 

In  a  system  of  this  magnitude  and 
complexity,  it  is,  of  course,  expected  that 
problems — serious  problems — will  be  en- 
countered. I  am  confident,  however,  that 
they  can  and  will  be  overcome  by  Amer- 
ican genius,  technology,  and  resolve. 

It  can  be  argued  that  there  is  a  serious 
risk  of  failure,  that  the  effort  will  be 
costly,  and,  if  unsuccessful,  the  money 
and  resources  we  expended  in  the  effort 
will  be  wasted.  But  the  overriding  con- 
sideration is  whether  this  weapon  should 
be  added  to  our  defense  arsenal.  If  it  is 
essential  to  protect  our  offensive  deter- 
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rent  system  and  v^e  fail  to  provide  it,  we 
may  well  have  pliiced  In  Jeopardy  both 
our  national  security  and  the  future 
peace  of  the  world. 

I  believe  it  Is  nieded.  and  the  greater 
risk  would  be  in  oar  failure  to  reenforce 
and  protect  our  e:  listing  deterrent  force 
to  the  Communis^  threat  of  aggression 
and  conquest. 

I  cannot  agree  With  those  who  would 
pursue  a  course  df  weakening  our  de- 
'fense  potential,  letting  down  our  guard, 
le  vain  hope  that  we 
ible  and  satisfactory 
tussia  on  a  limitation 
I  on  all  vital  issues  in- 
^ace.  I  am  unwilling  to 
?s  into  the  negotiat- 
sume  the  nonevident 
lunist  leaders.  Their 
avowed  ambitions  of  expansion,  their 
past  record  of  trea(chery  and  deceit,  and 
their  invasion  and  subjugation  of  smaller 
and  weaker  natlonfc  by  force  of  arms  are 
forbidding-  and  indefensible.  Their  rec- 
ord^ompels  suspici  on  and  continued  dis- 
trust until  there  is  a  discernible  and 
demonstrative  chijige  in  their  policy, 
tactics,  and  goals. ' 
Since  World  Wa-  II,  the  United  States 
bilateral  and  multi- 
for  collective  defense 
around  the  world  in 
These  commitments 
were  not  lightly  made.  I  do  not  necessar- 
ily approve  of  all  jof  them.  But,  at  the 
time  they  were  mkde,  our  Government 
believed  them  to  bf  compelling  and  nec- 
esssary.  Why;  because  of  the  threat  of 
Communist  aggression.  The  most  noted 
of  these  agreemenljs,  of  course,  is  NATO, 
which  was  established  in  August  1949,  for 
the  purpose  of  proividing  for  the  collec- 
tive defense  and  protection  of  Western 
Europe.  ' 

Mr.  President,  w9  have  spent  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollafs  since  World  War  U 
In  trying  to  build  it  fortress  against  the 
would-be  conquering  forces  of  commu- 
nism. We  are  tod^y  fighting  a  war  in 
Vietnam  at  a  cost  jof  billions  of  dollars 
and  thousands  of  j  lives  each  year.  We 
fought  a  war  in  Korea  that  cost  us  33,000 
lives  and  many  billions  of  dollars.  We 
still  maintain  a  miitary  force  in  Korea 
of  some  56,000  men.  We  have  spent  on 
NATO  and  the  arming  of  Western  Europe 
maniy  billions  of  dollars  and  are  still 
spending  some  $8  to  $10  billion  aimually 
to  malnUin  320.009  troops  in  the  NATO 
forces  in  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  done  all  this, 
and  more,  because  we  felt  compelled  to 
do  so  in  order  to  dfter  Russia  and  other 
aggressors  of  the  Cbmmunist  world.  Has 
Russia  changed?  I  see  no  hard  evidence 
that  she  has.  The  Hierlln  wall  still  stands, 
and  the  recent  invasion  and  occupation 
of  Czechoslovakia  is  a  most  eloquent  re- 
minder of  CommuQist  goals  of  conquest 
and  subjugation. 

I  submit  that  thi$  most  recent  aggres- 
sion by  Russia  continues  an  international 
trauma  of  faith -sl^ttering  dimensions. 
This  does  not  niean  that  we  should 
be  unwilling  or  refuse  to  negotiate.  It 
would  certainly  be  a  bles^g  to  all  the 
world — to  the  entlrfe  human  race — if  the 
United  States.  Ruaeia,  and  other  world 
powers  could  and  would  enter  into  an 
arms  limitation  binjding  agreement — one 


that  could  be  enforced.  Let  us  ever  strive 
to  make  progress  in  that  direction,  but, 
in  doing  so,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
reality. 

We  must  guard  against  any  arms 
agreement  that  can  be  converted  into  a 
subterfuge  and  used  to  shield  secret  prep- 
arations for  war.  Such  an  agreement 
must  permit  inspection  and  supervision 
which  will  permit  all  parties  to  such 
agreement  to  get  Information  at  any 
time,  to  reassure  that  the  treaty  or  the 
agreement  is  not  being  violated  by  any 
signatory  thereto. 

We  must  not  be  lulled  into  a  sense  of 
complacency  by  exaggerated  expecta- 
tions and  false  hopes.  Our  potential  ene- 
mies are  not  relaxing  their  efforts  and 
determinations  to  achieve  that  superi- 
ority and  supremacy  which  would  per- 
mit them  to  impose  their  will  on  all  other 
nations  by  force  of  arms.  There  Is  very 
little  enthusiasm  that  I  observe,  Mr. 
President,  manifested  by  Russia,  and  cer- 
tainly none  by  China,  for  an  arms  limi- 
tation agreement. 

In  my  judgment,  if  Russia  were  ready, 
sincere,  and  in  good  faith  about  desiring 
an  arms  limitation  agreement,  we  could 
proceed  to  the  conference  table  on  that 
issue  within  the  next  60  days,  and  cer- 
tainly within  a  few  months  thereafter 
have  the  finished  product  before  us  in  the 
form  of  a  treaty  for  ratification. 

Why  is  that  not  being  done? 

Simply  because  they  are  not  ready. 
They  are  imwllllng.  They  do  not  wish 
such  a  treaty  or  such  an  agreement,  un- 
less it  is  one  of  a  kind  which  will  deny 
Inspection,  one  that  can  be  used  as  a  sub- 
terfuge, one  that  can  be  used  as  a  shield 
to  deny  those  party  to  the  agreement  the 
opportiinity  to  know  what  secret  prepa- 
rations In  this  field  are  being  made  be- 
hind that  agreement. 

This  is  why  we  do  not  have  an  agree- 
ment. That  is  why  no  progress  has  been 
made,  or  Is  being  made  satisfactorily,  at 
least,  toward  obtaining  such  an  agree- 
ment. 

Are  we  to  blame  for  that? 

We  hear  so  much  today  about  our 
coim try's  being  to  blame,  that  our  coim- 
try  is  to  blame  for  this  and  for  that. 

Are  we  to  blame  for  no  arms  limita- 
tion agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  STKNNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  3^eld 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for 
5  additicMial  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  that  world  conditions  and 
the  attitude  of  the  two  leading  Com- 
munist powers — their  international  poli- 
cies— permit  us  to  let  down  our  guard 
and  cease  to  maintain  a  strong  military 
deterrent  to  their  expansion  goals — goals 
which  they  seek  to  attain  by  use  of 
force  where  necessary.  The  building  and 
maintaining  of  such  a  deterrent  has 
been  costly,  as  I  have  have  already  Il- 
lustrated. It  will  continue  to  be  costly, 
but  its  cost,  however  great,  carmot  com- 
pare with  the  cost  and  horrible  conse- 
quences of  the  war  that  it  is  designed  to 
prevent. 


I  think  we  must  ask  whether  our  armed 
might — our  military  posture — has  been 
a  major  factor  since  World  War  n  in 
preventing  a  global  war  and  particularly 
in  preventing  the  invasion  and  subjuga- 
tion of  Western  E^arope  by  the  invading 
armies  of  communism.  If  there  had  been 
really  no  threat  or  danger  Lo  Western 
Europe  when  NATO  was  created,  then 
we  would  be  forced  to  concede  that  the 
billions  of  dollars  in  expenditures  which 
we  have  made  to  provide  an  armed  deter- 
rent for  the  protection  of  the  NATO 
countries  were  wasted  and  spent  in  vain. 
It  was  prudent  and  in  our  national  in- 
terest for  us  to  provide  that  deterrent 
at  the  time  NATO  was  established.  Have 
conditions  then  so  changed  that  it  is  no 
longer  advisable  for  us  to  maintain  or 
strengthen  it?  I  find  that  no  such  change 
Is  evident.  TTierefore,  prudence  and  our 
national  Interest  continue  to  dictate  that 
we  act  accordingly. 

A  decision  whether  to  deploy  or  not 
to  deploy  the  ABM  system  Invcrfves  risks, 
but  consider  how  different  are  the  risks 
involved.  If  we  begin  deployment  and 
it  should  turn  out  that  the  system  will 
not  live  up  to  expectations  or  that  the 
Soviet  and  Chinese  offensive  threats  fail 
to  materialize,  then  we  shall  have  lost 
money — some  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  But,  what  is  at  stake,  and  what 
risks  are  involved  if  we  fail  to  perfect 
this  ABM  system  and  begin  its  deploy- 
ment? If  we  fall,  we  will  simply  be 
gambling  with  the  needed  protection  and 
the  continuing  availability  of  our  exist- 
ing ICBM  deterrent.  This  ICBM  system, 
with  its  ability  to  deliver  the  bomb,  is 
the  backbone  of  our  deterrent,  both  to 
the  outbreak  of  nuclear  war  and  to  the 
use  of  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  by 
Communist  powers  to  bolster  their  ag- 
gressive ambitions.  If  we  do  not  develop 
and  deploy  the  ABM,  we  may  well  place 
in  jeopardy  much  of  our  ICBM  striking 
power. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  3  minutes  more. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
contention  made  that  our  deployment  of 
this  strictly  defensive  weapons  system 
will  provoke  Russia  and  thus  cause  her 
to  escalate  the  arms  race  is  a  weak  ar- 
gtiment.  It  is  of  little  persuasion,  and 
it  is  unacceptable.  The  ABM  system  is 
a  weapon  of  defense  that  will  be  used 
to  prevent  the  destruction  or  Immo- 
bilization of  armaments  already  in  place 
and  ready  for  use.  If  we  must  make  a 
choice  between  offending  Russia  and 
protecting  and  preserving  the  military 
armaments  that  we  have  already  de- 
ployed, then  I  think  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive except  to  choose  the  latter.  That 
would  be  my  choice.  Russia  has  already 
Installed  an  antl-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem which  she  thought  necessary  to 
strengthen  her  defense,  and  I  am  un- 
willing to  sacrifice  or  compromise  my 
country's  right  to  deploy  a  like  or  even 
better  system  to  protect  our  arsenal  of 
striking  power. 

Safeguard  is  not  a  provocation,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  cannot  legitimately  read 
into  Safegiiard  a  turning  point  in  our 
military  strategy.  This  additional  weapon 
of  defense  will  simply  conUnue  to  deny 
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to  Russia  a  nuclear  first  strike,  knockout 
capability  against  our  ICBM  system. 
However,  there  is  a  very  strong  prob- 
ability that  the  Soviet  Union  would  in- 
terpret a  rejection  of  Safegxiard  by  the 
Senate,  and  other  current  developments 
in  the  United  States,  as  a  major  turning 
point  in  American  strategy  from  one  of 
growing  strength  to  one  of  wishful  think- 
ing and  weakness. 

Defeat  of  this  proposal  would  encour- 
age both  Russia  and  China  to  be  bolder 
in  their  foreign  relations  and  to  worry 
less  about  the  consequences  of  a  military 
confrontation  with  the  United  States. 
I,  therefore,  regard  it  dangerous  both  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  world  for 
us  to  thus  attempt  to  appease  and  feed 
the  expansionist  dreams  of  the  Com- 
munist world  conspiracy. 

Let  us  remember  that  Russia  has  as 
much  reason  to  be  concerned  about  at- 
tacks from  China  and  other  nuclear 
powers  as  we.  The  argvanent  that  Safe- 
guard deployment  will  interfere  with 
arms  control  talks  is  untenable.  If  any- 
thing, its  proposed  deployment  will  pro- 
vide us  with  a  better  basis  and  with  an 
Instrimient  of  strength  upon  which  to 
proceed  in  the  important  arms  limitation 
negotiations. 

That  is  why,  In  balancing  the  risk,  I 
believe  it  is  wiser  and  safer  to  proceed 
now  than  it  is  to  delay  the  deployment 
of  the  ABM  system  for  another  2  years. 

If  my  judgment  is  in  error,  if  my  de- 
cision to  support  the  present  develop- 
ment and  deplojnment  of  the  Safeguard 
system  is  wrong — and  I  do  not  believe  it 
is — then  I  will  be  comforted  to  know 
that  I  have  erred  on  the  side  of  national 
security  and  In  a  good-faith  desire  to 
protect  our  coimtry  from  dangers  posed 
to  it  by  Communist  enemies  that  carmot 
be  trusted. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  compliment  the  able 
and  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  a  well-reasoned  speech.  I 
must  say  it  Is  loaded  with  commonsense. 
The  able  Senator  from  Arktuisas  has 
served  a  long  time  on  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee.  His  knowl- 
edge and  background  in  that  area  have 
been  extremely  helpful  to  those  of  us 
who  have  served  with  him.  Again,  I 
compliment  him  most  highly  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  also  wish  to  join  in 
complimenting  the  Senator  on  his 
speech.  All  of  us  who  know  him  know  of 
his  dedication  to  the  defense  of  this 
country.  I  am  happy  to  hear  him  speak 
In  this  vein,  and  with  such  strength, 
about  the  defense  of  this  country  rather 
than  indulge  in  a  lot  of  beUefs  which 
merely  consist  of  words  and  which  have 
no  reason  behind  them.  He  is  entirely 
right  in  everything  he  said,  and  I  am 


happy  he  said  It  In  the  way  he  said  it 
today. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  on  two 
points  he  made  with  such  emphasis  and 
clarity.  The  only  issue  here  is  our  own 
national  security  for  our  own  people. 
This  is  one  weapon  that  is  not  going  to 
help  anyone  else.  It  is  not  going  to  be 
shared  with  anyone  else.  We  will  pay 
for  all  of  it,  whatever  its  cost.  It  is 
solely  for  the  defense  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  strictly  a  de- 
fensive weapon. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And.  of  course,  it  is  for 
our  defense  capacity  through  ICBM's. 

Another  point  he  makes  is  that,  as  a 
practical  matter,  the  ABM  system  has 
just  reached  the  place  in  its  progressive 
life  where  putting  it  together  for  some 
deployment  must  be  done  now  if  we  are 
going  further. 

I  thank  him  very  much  for  his  contri- 
bution to  the  debate. 

I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  . 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  we  ap- 
proach a  vote  on  one  proposal  to  deploy 
the  ABM.  let  us  face  with  forthrightness 
the  perilous  state  of  the  world  and  the 
threat  which  It  poses  to  America.  Let  us 
also  ponder  what  America  must  do  to 
surmount  and  overcome  this  threat  and 
preserve  her  freedom. 

Two  powerful  nations,  Russia  and 
Red  China,  whose  people  are  numbered 
by  the  hundreds  of  millions  and  whose 
armies  are  the  largest  on  earth,  are  ruled 
by  communism,  which  is  bent  upon  ex- 
tinguishing the  lights  of  liberty  through- 
out the  earth  and  enslaving  mankind. 

If  there  be  those  who  doubt  the  valid- 
ity of  this  statement,  let  them  observe 
the  liberty-loving  peoples  of  Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Hun- 
gary. Poland,  and  Rimiania,  who  are  held 
captive  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

One  of  the  countries  ruled  by  com- 
munism, Russia,  already  possesses  nu- 
clear weapons  of  devastating  power,  and 
the  other.  Red  China,  is  on  the  verge  of 
acquiring  them. 

For  these  reasons.  America  will  have 
to  live  in  a  world  beset  by  perils  as  long 
as  Russia  and  China  harbor  the  com- 
munistic dream  of  world  conquest.  This 
being  so,  the  crucial  question  of  our  gen- 
eration is  how  can  America  meet  and 
surmount  the  peiils  which  confront  her. 
I  submit  she  must  do  three  things. 

First.  America  must  keep  her  heart  In 
courage. 

Second.  America  must  keep  her  heart 
in  patience. 

Third.  America  must  lift  up  her  hand 
in  strength. 

I  shall  not  elaborate  upon  the  proposi- 
tion that  America  must  keep  her  heart 
in  courage.  A  wise  commentator,  the  late 
Elmer  Davis,  said  all  that  needs  to  be 
said  on  this  subject  when  he  declared 
that  America  "will  remain  the  land  of  the 
free  only  so  long  as  it  Is  the  home  of  the 
brave." 

The  perils  which  confront  our  coim- 
try will  exist  as  long  as  communism 


dreams  of  world  conquest.  Consequently. 
America  must  keep  its  heart  In  patience 
as  well  as  in  courage  until  connanunlsm 
relinquishes  this  dream. 

It  will  not  be  easy  for  America  to  do 
this.  We  are  an  Impatient  p>eople,  who  de- 
mand immediate  solutions  of  our  prob- 
lems, no  matter  how  difficult  and  endur- 
ing they  may  be.  Besides,  many  of  us 
are  prone  to  ignore  or  rationalize  un- 
pleasant realities  rather  than  to  face 
them  with  forthrightness  and  fortitude. 
Moreover,  the  hunger  for  peace  in  our 
time,  which  sent  Chamberlain  to  Munich 
and  our  world  to  its  present  imhappy 
state,  still  tempts  multitudes  to  conjure 
up  Utopias  and  fantasies. 

These  weaknesses  enhance  the  danger 
that  our  Nation  may  not  heed  the  warn- 
ing given  it  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  the 
wisest  of  all  Americans,  when  he  said: 

Let  us  beware  of  being  lulled  Into  a  dan- 
gerous security. 

If  she  is  to  avoid  being  lulled  into  a 
dangerous  security  and  survive  in  free- 
dom the  perils  which  beset  her,  America 
must  have  the  patient  fortitude  to  face 
with  forthrightness  these  impleasant 
realities : 

First.  The  day  has  not  yet  arrived  when 
the  nations  of  earth  are  willing  to  beat 
their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks. 

Second.  Even  a  peace-loving  nation 
cannot  live  in  peace  unless  it  pleases  its 
wicked  neighbor. 

Third.  God  grants  freedom  only  to 
those  who  love  it  and  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  guard  and  defend  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  overmagnify  the 
danger  arising  out  of  our  proneness  to 
rationalize  rather  than  to  face  forth- 
rlghtly  unpleasant  reaUties. 

Nowadays  some  men  in  positions  of  au- 
thority rationalize  In  this  fashion:  War 
is  irrational.  Hence,  it  is  not  intelligent 
for  us  to  think  that  the  men  In  the  Krem- 
lin would  precipitate  a  war  in  which  Rus- 
sia might  be  virtually  destroyed. 

It  would  be  well  for  them  to  remember 
the  rationalizations  made  by  some  Amer- 
icans when  Hitler  was  climbing  to  power 
in  Germany.  They  rationalized  then  in 
this  manner:  It  is  not  rational  to  think 
that  the  Germans  would  entrust  an  ir- 
rational man  like  Hitler  with  powers  of 
leadership,  or  that  an  Irrational  man  like 
Hitler  would  be  so  irrational  as  to  pro- 
voke a  world  war  even  if  the  Germans 
were  so  irrational  as  to  entrust  him  with 
powers  of  leadership. 

Despite  these  rationalizations,  history 
records  in  letters  of  blood  that  those  irra- 
tionalities came  to  pass  and  that  in  con- 
sequence the  corpses  of  untold  millions 
of  men,  women,  and  children  were  pre- 
maturely buried  in  untimely  graves. 

After  all,  it  is  not  what  Americans 
think,  but  what  the  men  in  the  Kremlin 
and  the  men  in  Peking  think  which 
makes  our  world  so  insecure. 

Despite  the  irrationality  of  war,  man- 
kind has  expended  a  major  part  of  his 
energy,  his  time,  his  treasure,  and  his 
blood  in  waging  war.  And  although  our 
country  is  a  peace-loving  nation,  every 
generation  of  Americans  has  been  com- 
pelled to  go  to  war.  Indeed,  America  has 
spent  33  years  of  its  relatively  short  ex- 
istence fighting  eight  wars  and  619,553 
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died  in  wars  during  the 
past  52  years.  It  Is  worthy  of  note  that 
thousands  of  those  who  have  died  In 
Korea  and  South  Vietnam  have  been 
slain  by  bullet^  donated  by  Russia  for 
that  purpose  to  i)ur  enemies. 

At  the  present  moment,  many  persons 
in  authority  cla^nor  against  the  proposal 
that  we  deploy  an  ABM  system  to  pro- 
tect our  retaliatory  missiles  from  de- 
struction by  Ruisian  SS-9  missiles.  They 
say,  in  substance,  that  unless  we  leave 
our  retaliatory  missiles  unprotected, 
Russia  wUl  escalate  its  production  of  de- 
structive weapojis  and  refuse  to  negoti- 
ate an  enforceable  arms-limitation 
agreement  with  us. 

Like  other  rationalizations,  this  ra- 
tionalization refrains  from  recognizing 
unpleasant  realities.  It  ignores  the  un- 
pleasant reality  that  Russia  has  already 
accelerated  its  pjroduction  of  destructive 
weapons  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has 
achieved  virtual  parity  with  us.  It  also 
ignores  the  unpleasant  reality  that  since 
the  encj  Qf  the  Second  World  War.  Amer- 
ican n^otiatorsl  have  met  with  Russian 
negotiators  hundreds  of  times,  and  that 
Russia  has  refused  to  negotiate  an  en- 
forceable armillmitation  agreement 
with  us.  1 

I  became  Intrigued  with  this  unpleas- 
ant reality,  and  »ddre&sed  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Arm$  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  putting  to  it  this  question : 
How  many  timas  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  ^^ar  have  representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  representatives 
of  Russia  met  together  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  negoliiattng  a  reasonable  and 
enforceable  armi  limitation  agreement? 
I  received  from  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Dlaarmamerit  Agency  a  letter  to  the 
effect  that  1,534  meetings  of  this  nature 
have  taken  pl4ce  between  American 
negotiators  antj  Russian  negotiators, 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
It  takes  a  more  optimistic  man  than 
I  to  believe  that  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  reaching  any !  agreement  with  Russia 
on  these  subjects  after  these  1,534  fniit- 
lese  meetings. 

Mr.  PresldentJ  I  favor  peace.  Let  us 
pray  for  peace.  1ft  us  work  for  peace,  let 
us  negotiate  for  peeice;  but  let  us  beware 
of  being  lulled  into  a  dangerous  security 
either  by  the  stratagems  of  our  potential 
enemies  or  our  own  rationalizations. 

America  must  keep  its  heart  In  courage 
and  patience.  It  tfiust  also  be  prepeu-ed  at 
all  times  to  lift  tip  its  hand  in  strength. 
By  this  I  meui  that  America  must 
maintain  sufficient  military  might  to 
deter  any  aggression  or  to  defeat  any 
aggressor  in  case{  aggression  comes. 

It  will  not  be  |  easy  to  keep  America 
militarily  strong^  This  Is  true  becaiise 
our  pe(H>le  may  Weary  of  the  tremendous 
expense  which  an  adequate  national  de- 
fense entails,  ancj  those  in  charge  of  our 
foreign  policy  mafi^  be  beguiled  into  mak- 
ing an  unrealistic  and  imenforceable 
arms  agreement  with  those  bent  upon 
enslaving  the  worjd. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  already  some 
persons  In  positions  of  authority  Insist 
on  the  curtailment  of  defence  expendi- 
tures in  order  that  our  country  may  be 
able  to  finance  welfare  programs,  some  of 
which,  I  regret  to  say.  are  so  designed  or 
administered  as  to  reward  the  Indolent 
for  their  Indolence. 


Those  who  decry  the  high  cost  of  an 
adequate  national  defense  should  re- 
member that  freedom  is  not  free.  It  was 
purchased  for  us  with  a  great  price.  If 
we  wish  to  preserve  its  blessings  for 
ourselves  and  our  posterity,  we  must  pay 
the  cost  of  so  doing,  no  matter  how  great 
it  may  be.  When  all  is  said.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  was  right  when  he  declared: 

The  Inescapable  price  of  Uberty  is  an 
ability  to  preserve  It  from  destruction. 

The  statement  of  General  MacArthur 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  question 
of  the  deployment  of  an  ABM  system, 
because  such  system  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect from  destruction  weapons  on  which 
our  liberty  may  ultimately  depend. 

I  claim  no  originality  in  asserting  that 
if  she  is  to  survive  our  perilous  age  in 
freedom,  America  must  keep  her  heart 
in  courage  and  patience  and  lift  up  her 
hand  in  strength. 

All  history  proclaims  that  this  Is  the 
only  way  in  which  free  men  can  ke«) 
their  freedom  in  a  perilous  world. 

When  the  German  armies  drove  the 
valiant,  but  ill-trained.  British  force 
known  as  Kitchener's  Mob  back  to  the 
English  Channel  In  the  early  days  of 
the  First  World  War  and  despair  settled 
upon  Britain.  Rudyard  Kipling  enshrined 
this  truth  in  one  of  the  great  poems  of 
history — the  poem  entitled  "For  All  We 
Have  and  Are" — which  inspired  the  Brit- 
ish people  to  forget  their  despair  and 
carry  on.  Let  me  quote  this  poem: 

For  all  we  have  and  are. 
For  all  our  children's  fate. 
Stand  up  and  take  the  war. 
The  Hun  is  at  the  gate ! 
Our  world  has  passed  away. 
In  wantonness  o'erthrown. 
There  Is  nothing  left  to-day 
But  steel   and  fire  and  stone! 

Though  aU  we  knew  depart. 
The  old  Conunandments  stand: — 
"In  courage  keep  your  heart. 
In  strength  lift  up  your  hand." 

Once  more  we  hear  the  word 
That  sickened  earth  of  old: — 
"No  law  except  the  Sword 
Unsheathed  and  uncontrolled."* 
Once  more  It  knits  mankind. 
Once  more  the  nations  go 
To  meet  and  break  and  bind 
A  crazed  and  driven  foe. 

Comfort,  content,  delight. 
The  ages'  slow-bought  gain. 
Thej  shrivelled  In  a  night. 
Only  ourselves  remain 
To  face  the  naked  days 
In  silent  fortitude. 
Through  perils  and  dismays 
Renewed  and  re-renewed. 

Though  aU  we  knew  depart. 
The  old  Commandments  stand: — 
"In  courage  keep  your  heart. 
In  strength  lift  up  your  hand." 

No  easy  hope  or  lies 
Shall  bring  us  to  our  goal, 
But  iron  sacrifice 
Of  body,  will,  and  soul. 
There  is  but  one  task  for  all — 
One  life  for  each  to  g^ve. 
What  stands  if  Freedom  fall? 
Who  dies  if  England  live? 

America  must  keep  her  heart  in  cour- 
age and  patience  and  lift  up  her  hand  in 
strength. 

And  the  best  testimony  that  the  Senate 
can  give  concerning  the  willingness  of 
America  to  keep  her  heart  in  courage 
and  patience  and  to  lift  up  her  hand 


in  strength  is  to  vote  In  favor  of  the 
deployment  of  the  ABM. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  the  opponents  of  the  pend- 
ing, amendment  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  op- 
ponents of  the  amendment  have  67  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  have  20  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
asked  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  to  defer  his  speech  earlier  In  the 
afternoon. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  defer 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
another  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 


THE    ABM    AND    THE    CHANGED 
STRATEGIC  MILITARY  BALANCE 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter,  dated  July  15.  from  Mal- 
colm E.  Smith,  Jr..  of  St.  James,  N.Y.  Mr. 
Smith  was  shown  as  having  paid  for  a 
full-page  advertisement  that  recently  ap- 
peared in  newspapeTs  all  over  the  coim- 
try.  The  ad  was  headlined  "The  Real 
Truth  About  How  Many  U.S.  Senators 
Are  Being  Tricked  by  Russia." 

Mr.  Smith  has  attached  to  his  letter  of 
July  15  a  brief  digest  of  a  recent  Ameri- 
can Security  Council  study  entitled  "The 
ABM  and  the  Changed  Strategic  Mili- 
tary Balance." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Smith's  letter,  of  his  digest  of  the 
American  Security  Council  study,  and  of 
a  list,  also  enclosed  with  his  letter,  of  the 
31  outstanding  experts  who  prepared  the 
study  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

St.  Jauxs.  N.Y.. 

July  15.  1969. 
Dear  Senator:  I  have  made  a  short  digest 
of  the  recent  American  Security  Council 
study  by  31  leading  experts  especially  for 
your  benefit.  It  gives  you  the  essential  facts 
of  the  72  page  study  in  a  few  minutes  read- 
ing time.  I  urge  you  to  read  it  before  you  vote 
on  ABM.  No  resi>onsible  authority  has  dis- 
puted the  facts  this  study  presents. 
Sincerely, 

Malcolm  E.  Smttr.  Jk. 

The  ABM  akd  the  Chances  Strategic  Mili- 
tary Balance:  A  Sbort  Digest  of  the 
American  Security   CorNcn.  Study 

(Prepared  by  Malcolm  E.  Smith,  Jr.) 
The  most  Important  Pacts  and  Statistics  of 
Concern    to    Senators.    Congressmen.    News 
Writers  And  Citizens. 

31  outstanding  experts  including  Dr. 
Edward  Teller.  General  Nathan  P.  Twining. 
Admiral  Lewis  L.  Strauss.  General  Thomas 
Power  and  27  more  have  Jointly  prepared  a 
detailed  study  on  exactly  what  the  Soviet 
Union  has  done,  is  doing,  and  is  continuing 
to  do  In  the  development  of  offensive  missile 
capability.  The  study  was  completed  in  May, 
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1D63.  The  facts  In  this  study  must  be  known 
because,  as  the  American  Security  Council 
states,  "Not  a  single  political  or  mnttary 
axithority  has  been  able  to  offer  any  reason- 
able explanation  for  the  current  RoBslan 
build-up  of  staggering  destructive  power  ex- 
cept In  terms  of  deliberate,  coldly  calculated 
aggressive  intentions." 

The  Most  Important  Facts  and  Statistics 
From  The  72  Page  ASC  Study: 

1.  The  combined  total  of  ICBMs.  TR/ 
MRBMs  (Intermediate  and  Medium  Range 
Ballistic  Missiles)  is  now  estimated  at  2750 
for  the  U.8.S.R.  to  1,710  for  the  U.S.A.  p.  10. 

2.  The  U.S.S.R.  now  has  whole  families  of 
military  (and  naval)  weapons  systems  that 
the  United  States  does  not  have  In  its  in- 
ventory, p.  11. 

3.  The  Soviets  presently  enjoy  a  clear  lead 
In  space  orbital  weapons  .  .  .  Properly  de- 
ployed, a  significant  number,  let  us  say  100, 
could  be  in  a  position  to  attack  the  United 
States  m  a  matter  of  seconds  after  the 
button  was  pushed  In  the  Kremlin,  p.    11. 

4.  The  Soviets  have  an  estimated  1,000 
Intermediate  and  Medium  Range  missiles 
which  are  primarily  aimed  at  Europe  and 
now  completely  pin  Europe  down.  p.  11. 

5.  The  Soviets  have  very  large  50-100 
megaton  nuclear"  weapons  which  were  tested 
in  1961-62  .  .  .  adapted  for  missile  delivery, 
p.  11. 

6.  The  Soviets  have  the  Bear  Bomber.  It 
Is  the  world's  longest  range,  highest  endur- 
ance bomber  ...  an  effective  antl-shlpplng 
and  anti-submarine  attack  aircraft  with  air 
to  surface  attack  missiles  on  board,  p.  11. 

7.  Furthermore,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
developing  a  sophisticated  ABM  defense 
system  for  ten  years  and  now  has  antl- 
balllstlc  missiles  deployed  around  Moscow 
and  m  a  "Blue  Belt"  defense  line  described 
by  Marshal  Mallnovsky  as  being  "for  the  de- 
fense of  the  entire  territory  of  the  Soviet 
Union."  p.  11. 

8.  In  connection  with  their  missile  defense 
program,  the  Soviets  are  developing  a  com- 
prehensive civil  defense  program  .  .  .  spend- 
ing about  ten  times  as  much  effort  as  the 
United  States  in  providing  the  Soviet  society 
an  adequate  civil  defense,  p.  11. 

9.  The  USSR,  may  Invest  at  least  $50  to 
$100  billion  more  in  strategic  forces  between 
now  and  1975  than  the  United  States,  unless 
the  relative  trends  change  substantially,  p. 
24. 

10.  Whereas  many  voices  in  the  U.S.  call 
for  cuts  in  the  defense  budgets  and  large  new 
expenditures  for  social  reconstruction  pro- 
grams, the  Soviet  Union  Is  able  to  devote  the 
lion's  share  of  its  economic  resources  to 
weapons  systems  while  holding  expenditures 
for  the  domestic  sector  to  very  low  levels, 
p.  31. 

11.  The  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  (Feb. 
6,  1967,  p.  34)  estimated  as  a  result  of  their 
study,  that  almost  70  percent  of  the  U.S  SJl. 
military  budget  was  being  devoted  to  strategic 
forces,  p.  23. 

12.  Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clif- 
ford stated  In  his  January  15.  1969  Posture 
Statement  that  the  United  States  had  1.054 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs) 
and  the  Soviets  had  900  ICBMs  on  September 
1,  1968.  p.  36. 

On  March  19.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
testified  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services:  "As  of  today,  the  Soviets  have  In 
being  and  under  construction  more  ICBM 
launchers  than  the  1,048  possessed  by  the 
United  States."  p.  36. 

On  April  25,  1969,  Secretary  Laird  reported 
the  Soviet  ICBM  total  as  1.140.  This  Includes 
1.000  ICBMs  in  hardened  sites  and  140  ICBMs 
on  launching  pads,  (footnote:  This  was  In 
New  York  nmes,  April  26,  1969,  p.  1.)  He  also 
said  that  the  Soviets  could  have  2,500  ICBMs 
by  1975.  p.  36. 

13.  Of  special  concern  is  the  Soviet  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  a  very  heavy  In- 
tercontinental   ballistic    missile,    the    SS-9, 


which  was  unknown  to  the  U.S.  pubUc  until 
It  was  disclosed  by  Secretary  Laird  In  his 
Initial  appearance  this  Spring  befwe  ths 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  This  mis- 
sile carries  a  warhead  In  the  range  of  20-25 
megatons,  far  larger  than  anything  In  the 
U.S.  Inventory.  Because  of  Its  stee  and  lt« 
accuracy  the  SS-9  is  regarded  as  a  weapon  de- 
signed to  knock  out  American  Minuteman 
ICBMs.  p.  37. 

14.  The  figures  Indicate  that  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara's  assessment  In 
his  defense  posture  statement  In  1968  that 
"the  Soviet  ICBM  force  will  continue  to  grow 
over  the  next  years,  but  at  a  considerably 
smaller  rate  than  in  the  recent  past,"  was 
not  correct,  p.  37. 

15.  President  Nixon  emphasized  our  faulty 
intelligence  estimates  when  he  noted  dur- 
ing his  press  conference  on  April  18,  1969 
that  production  of  SS-9  missiles  and  nuclear 
submarines  has  been  60  percent  greater  than 
was  estimated  In  1967  when  the  decision  was 
first  made  to  deploy  the  Sentinel  ABM  sys- 
tem, p.  40. 

16.  The  present  Soviet  ICBM  force  now 
includes  well  over  200  SS-9s  and  this  deploy- 
ment is  progressing  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate — 
particularly  since  December,  1968.  This  is 
the  missile  which  is  projected  by  the  De- 
fense Department  to  reach  possibly  500  by 
1975.  This  missile  booster  can  also  be  adapted 
to  fire  an  orbital  bombardment  warhead, 
p.  40. 

17.  In  addition  to  the  SS-9,  the  Soviets 
are  continuing  to  deploy  the  SS-11  and  the 
newer  SS-13  model  ICBMs.  These  carry 
smaller  warheads  than  the  SS-9,  but  the 
SS-13  U  the  first  solid-fueled  Soviet  ICBM 
and  It  can  be  developed  In  large  numbers, 
p.  40. 

18.  The  study  notes  the  Increasing  con- 
fidence of  Soviet  leaders  that  they  can  build 
up  their  offensive  capabilities  with  less  fear 
of  detection  by  U.S.  space  reconnaissance 
vehicles,  p.  40. 

19.  "Mobile  complexes  for  lavmchlng  Inter- 
contli^ental  hard-fuel  missiles  are  the  most 
important  latest  features.  The  complexes 
have  high  maneuverability,  can  be  well  cam- 
ouflaged, and  therefore,  cannot  be  spotted 
by  the  enemy's  aerial  or  space  reconnais- 
sance. Some  of  the  latest  Soviet  rockets  are 
suitable  for  orbital  launching."  (quote  from 
TASS  quoting  Deputy  Defense  Minister  Mos- 
kalenko  on  February  19,  1969)    p.  40. 

20.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  built  some  eight  types 
of  ICBMs  in  the  last  10  years  (SS-6  through 
SS-13).  p.  40. 

21.  "They  are  also  working  hard  on 
FOBS  .  .  .  also  designed  to  reduce  warning 
time  to  our  bombers  so  that  they  will  not 
have  sufficient  time  to  become  Airborne" 
(quoting  Secretary  Laird's  testimony  of 
March  20)   p.  41. 

22.  "We  know  that  the  Soviets  have  been 
moving  ahead  with  a  rather  active  program 
in  producing  Polaris-type  submarines.  They 
are  now  In  production.  They  are  not  yet  de- 
ployed as  far  as  we  know."  (quoting  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  Packard  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee on  March  19) .  p.  41. 

The  submarine  referred  to  here  (above)  la 
the  "Y"  class,  which  went  into  production 
In  1968.  Seven  were  commissioned  In  that 
year  and  the  Soviets  have  a  production  capa- 
bility now  estimated  at  one  per  month.  The 
sub  carries  16  underwater-launched.  1500 
mile  range  missiles,  p.  41. 

23.  The  Georgetown  Center  for  Strategic 
Studies.  In  a  forthcoming  study,  estimates 
total  Soviet  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missiles  at  350.  p.  42. 

24.  In  his  Congressional  testimony.  Deputy 
Secretary  Packard  indicated  that  if  the 
Soviets  employ  their  maximum  production 
rate  for  "Y"  class  submarines  then  their 
Polaris-type  missiles  alone  could  exceed  the 
UJS.  total  of  656  by  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year 
1971.  p.  42. 


26.  The  Soviet  Navy  has  more  than  a  2  to  1 
numerical  advantage  over  the  VS.  Navy  In 
this  area  of  sea  warfare  (attack  submarines) 
and  this  la  a  matter  of  concern  since  the 
attack  submarine  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  effective  weapon  against  nuclear  sub- 
marines, p.  42. 

26.  The  U.S.  needs  to  be  able  to  deliver 
six  times  as  many  warheads  as  would  the 
Russians  to  achieve  destruction  "parltj-" 
with  them  (referring  to  Secretary  Laird's 
testimony  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee),  p.  46. 

27.  The  Soviet  Union  has  built  a  belt  (often 
referred  to  as  the  "Blue  Belt"  defense  sys- 
tem) defense  ranging  from  the  Baltic  Coast 
and  named  for  one  of  the  anchors  in  the 
line — the  city  of  Tallinn,  capital  of  Estonia. 
Marshal  Mallnovsky  reported  the  completion 
of  this  belt  defense  system  to  the  23rd  Con- 
gress of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  At  that  time  he  described  It  as  being 
"for  the  defense  of  the  entire  territory  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  p.  49. 

28.  Recent  news  accounts  Indicate  there 
are  some  67  P-R-O  missile  sites  around  the 
Russian  capital.  The  Soviet  Union  officially 
describes  P-R-O's  mission  as  the  ".  .  .  Inter- 
ception and  destruction  of  enemy  missiles  or 
rockets  in  space,  preferably  at  distant  ap- 
proaches to  their  objectives  and  far  from 
national  territory."  (This  quote  Is  from 
"Troops  of  National  Air  Defense  ( 1968) .  book 
by  Marshall  P.  F.  Batltsky).  p.  49. 

29.  The  U.S.SJI.  Is  spending  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  United  States  to  build 
its  strategic  military  strength.  The  U.S.SJI. 
is  spending  about  $18  billion  yearly  or  about 
4  to  5  percent  of  its  gross  national  product 
on  strategic  military  forces.  The  VS.  stra- 
tegic mUltary  budget  Is  only  $7.6  billion 
yearly,  or  less  than  1  percent  of  its  gross 
national  product,  p.  62. 

30.  The  Soviet  Union  is  developing  Its  de- 
fensive strategic  forces  at  a  steady  pace 
which  gives  every  indication  that  the  Soviets 
are,  or  soon  wlU  be  In  a  poslUon  to  limit 
a  retaliatory  blow  which  the  United  States 
might  deUver  after  absorbing  the  weight  of 
a  Soviet  first  strike,  p.  62. 

The  31   OtrrsTANDiNG  Experts  Who 
Prepared  the  ASC  Study 

Members  of  this  committee  are  outstand- 
ing experts  In  their  fields.  They  were  selected 
as  being  the  best  qualified  In  different  as- 
pects of  this  complex  subject.  Their  com- 
bined qualifications  make  them  the  most  out- 
standing independent  committee  to  consider 
this  subject.  These  men  are  busy  in  their 
professions  but  took  time  out  and  donated 
their  efforts  to  this  study.  They  Include  two 
Nobel  prize  winning  scientists;  the  developer 
of  the  H-bomb;  the  developer  of  the  over- 
the-horlzon  radar;  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff:  the  general  who  headed 
the  development  of  our  own  ICBMs;  the  pres- 
ent  head  of  the  A.E.C.'s  weapons  division  at 
Los  Alamos;  a  former  commander  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command;  a  former  chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  a  former 
Commander  of  the  Polaris  Submarine  Fleet: 
a  world  renowned  diplomat;  senior  strate- 
gists; senior  editors  of  leading  American 
newspapers;  leading  American  businessmen, 
and  other  such  authorities  whose  combined 
knowledge  and  experience  make  this  study 
required  reading  for  every  concerned  citizen. 

In  two  previous  studies  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee this  group  accurately  predicted  the  pres- 
ent adverse  strategic  balance. 

COC  HAIR  MEN 

Dr.  Willard  P.  Llbby,  Director,  Institute  of 
Oeophvslcs  and  Planetary  Physics.  UCLA. 

Dr.  William  J.  Thaler.  Chairman.  Physics 
Department,  Georgetown  University. 

Gen.  Nathan  P.  Twining,  U.S-AJ.  (Ret.). 
Former  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
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«s, 
Possoi  ly, 


Schrie'  'er 
Preslc  ent 


Wljn 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent 
had  prepared  on 
Smith's  letter  be 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 


combii  led 


1.      "The 
IR/MRBMs      ( 
Range  Ballistic 
as   2.750   for   the 
U.S.A." 

Comment:    U.S 
against  Soviet  ICBIjI 
bomber  force.  Sovi 
against  NATO  as  a 
U.S.    ICBMs   and    1 
as  well  as  against  U 
ers,    including    US 
and  the  tactical 
Europe.  Yet  Mr 
situation.   He 
IR/MRBM's    and 
total  to  U.S.  ICBM'g 
thus   Ignores  our 
and  our  carrler- 
7.000  or  so  tactical 
rope,  many  of  whlct 
saw  Pact  countries 
the  program  already 
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Grenfel,  U.S.N.  (Ret), 
Atlantic    Submarine 


Power.    U.S.A.F.    (Ret.), 

Strategic  Air  Command. 

C.  Richardson,  U.S.A.F. 

Associates.  Inc. 

American  Ordnance 


Schoech,  U.SJI.    (Ret.), 
1  Material, 
^hrlever,  U.S.A.F.  (Ret.), 
General,  Air  Force  Sys- 

Stiauss,  U.S.N.  (Ret.),  For- 
Atomlc  Energy  Commis- 

Jr..  Professor  of  Chem- 
Callfornla  (Berkeley). 
Research  Scientist. 
Nuclear  Scientist. 
C.  Ward.  U.S.N.  (Ret.), 
Advocate  General,  U.S.N. 
Wat;  on.  Professor  of  Physics, 
Calif o-nia  (Berkeley). 

wjedemeyer.  U.S.A.   (Ret.), 
World  War  II. 
er.  Physicist,  Princeton 


President,  I  also  ask 

that  comments  I  had 

^ach  paragraph  in  Mr. 

Itrinted  in  the  Record. 

I  )bjection,  the  material 

arinted  in  the  Record, 


total      of      ICBM's, 

Intefenediate     and     Medium 

Mlisiles)    Is   now  estimated 

US.S.R.    to    1,710   for   the 

strategic    forces    defend 
s  and  the  small  Soviet 
strategic  forces  defend 
whole — that  Is,  against 
tercontlnental   bombers 
S.  medium-range  bomb- 
carrier-based    bombers, 
nutlear  missiles  we  have  in 
Snith's  digest  reverses  the 
combines   Soviet  ICBM's   and 
compares    that   combined 
and  Polaris  missiles.  He 
Intercontinental  bombers 
aircraft,  as  well  as  the 
nuclear  weapons  In  Eu- 
can  hit  targets  In  War- 
Purthermore,  he  Ignores 
under  way  to  replace 


Polaris  with  Poseidon  missiles,  which  will 
Increase  the  number  of  our  submarine- 
launched  separately-targetable  warheads  by 
a  factor  of  almost  ten.  Were  Mr.  Smith  to 
use  the  more  accurate  measure  of  nuclear 
weapon  force  loadings  he  would  have  had  to 
admit  an  almost  four-to-one  superiority  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States. 

2.  "The  U.S.S.R.  now  has  whole  families 
of  military  (and  naval)  weapons  systems 
that  the  United  States  does  not  have  In  Its 
inventory." 

Comment:  While  the  U.S.S.R.  has  some 
military  and  naval  weai>ons  systems  that  the 
U.S.  does  not  have,  the  U.S.  has  some  military 
and  naval  weapons  systems  that  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  have.  In  real  terms  the  United 
States  defense  budget  has  been  higher  than 
the  Soviet  defense  budget  for  at  least  20 
years.  Does  Mr.  Smith  mean  to  suggest  that 
we  should  have  an  even  higher  defense  budg- 
et, beyond  the  present  $80  billion  level,  or 
that  the  United  States  has  not  used  Its  de- 
fense   funds    efficiently? 

3.  "The  Soviets  presently  enjoy  a  clear  lead 
in  space  orbital  weapons  .  .  .  Properly  de- 
ployed, a  significant  number,  let  us  say  100, 
could  be  in  a  position  to  attack  the  United 
States  In  a  matter  of  seconds  after  the  but- 
ton was  pushed  In  the  Kremlin." 

Comment:  The  implication  of  this  para- 
graph Is  that  the  Soviets  are  on  the  verge 
of  depl03rlng  space  orbital  weapons.  This 
"fact"  is  simply  not  true. 

4.  "The  Soviets  have  an  estimated  1000  In- 
termediate and  Medium  Range  missiles  which 
are  primarily  aimed  at  Europe  and  now  com- 
pletely pin  Europe  down." 

Comment:  While  the  Soviets  have  an  esti- 
mated 1.000  IR/MRBM's  aimed  at  Western 
Europe,  we  have  about  7.000  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  aimed  at  Eastern  Europe,  as  men- 
tioned above.  If  their  1,000  weapons  "com- 
pletely pin  Europe  down,"  what  effect  do  our 
7.000  weapons  have?  Furthermore,  our 
ICBM's  are  targeted  on  their  IRBM's  and 
MRBM's. 

5.  "The  Soviets  have  very  large  50-100 
megaton  nuclear  weapons  which  were  tested 
in  1961-62  .  .  .  adapted  for  missile  delivery." 

Comment:  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Soviets  have  continued  to  develop,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  i>olnt  of  deployment,  the 
50-100  megaton  nuclear  weapons  that  were 
tested  in  1961-62.  The  view  of  U.S.  defense 
authorities  has  been  that  it  Is  preferable  to 
have  smaller  and  more  accurate  nuclear 
weapons  than  those  of  larger  megatonnage. 
If  a  50-100  megaton  nuclear  weapon  made 
sense.  It  would  be  f)erfectly  easy  for  the 
United  States  to  have  one. 

6.  "The  Soviets  have  the  Bear  Bomber.  It 
Is  the  world's  longest  range,  highest  endur- 
ance bomber  ...  an  effective  anti-shipping 
and  anti-submarine  attack  aircraft  with  air 
to  surface  attack  missiles  on  board." 

Comment:  The  Soviets  have  a  total  of 
about  150  intercontinental  bombers  while  we 
have  656.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  informed 
expyert  would  be  willing  to  trade  our  bomber 
force  for  theirs. 

7.  "Furthermore,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  developing  a  sophisticated  ABM  defense 
system  for  ten  years  and  now  has  antl-ballls- 
tlc  missiles  deployed  around  Moscow  and  in  a 
'Blue  Belt"  defense  line  described  by  Marshal 
Mallnovsky  as  being  'for  the  defense  of  the 
entire  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union."  " 

Comment :  The  Soviet  ABM  defense  system 
deployed  around  Moscow  Is  not  "sophisti- 
cated" by  our  standards.  In  the  first  place, 
its  radar  is  far  less  advanced.  In  the  second 
place,  the  Soviets  are  far  behind  the  United 
States  in  computer  development.  And  in  the 
third  place,  the  Soviets  have  deployed  only 
64  launchers  and  It  would  be  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  saturate  this  defense,  even 
assuming  100%  effectiveness  of  every  Inter- 
ceptor, by  targeting  65  warheads  on  Moscow. 
The  Soviet  system  has  been  described  as  simi- 
lar to  our  Nike-Zeus  system  which  we  did  not 


deploy  becatise  it  was  decided  that  the  system 
could  not  be  effective  agalrist  a  Soviet  attack. 
Apparently  the  Soviets  have  reached  the 
same  conclusion,  for  originally  the  Galosh 
system  was  to  have  many  more  defensive 
missile  launchers. 

8.  "In  connection  with  their  missile  de- 
fense program,  the  Soviets  are  developing  a 
comprehensive  civil  defense  program  .  .  . 
spending  about  ten  times  as  much  effort  as 
the  United  States  in  providing  the  Soviet 
society  an  adequate  civil  defense." 

Comment:  The  Soviets  are  far  ahead  In 
developing  a  civil  defense  program,  as  are 
many  other  European  countries  who  have 
lived  through  World  War  II.  Perhaps  If  we 
spent  less  on  offensive  weapons,  and  on  In- 
effective defensive  weapons,  we  would  be  able 
to  devote  additional  resources  to  civil  de- 
fense. 

9.  "The  U.S.S.R.  may  Invest  at  least  $50 
to  $100  billion  more  In  strategic  forces  be- 
tween now  and  1975  than  the  United  States, 
unless  the  relative  trends  change  substan- 
tially." 

Conunent:  The  ratio  of  spending  on  stra- 
tegic weapons  has  shifted  in  favor  of  the 
Soviets  only  recently.  The  deployment  of  the 
major  part  of  the  U.S.  ballistic  missile  force 
occurred  much  earlier  than  Soviet  deploy- 
ment. Furthermore,  our  bomber  force  was 
substantially  completed  In  the  1950's  and 
our  ballistic  missile  force  by  the  mld-1960's. 
In  this  earlier  period,  our  expenditures  were 
substantially  higher  than  the  Soviets  and 
only  in  the  late  1960'b,  when  the  Soviets 
attempted  to  catch  up,  has  their  total  spend- 
ing on  strategic  weapons  begun  to  exceed 
ours.  We  have  continued  to  outspend  the 
Soviets,  however,  on  strategic  bombers  and 
ballistic  missile  submarines.  Furthermore,  a 
considerable  part  of  total  Soviet  spending  on 
strategic  weapons  iias  gone  for  IR/MRBM's, 
a  weapon  we  have  not  emphasized  since  the 
early  1960's.  As  far  as  strategic  defense  is 
concerned,  the  Soviets  have  customarily 
spent  more  than  we  have  because  of  their 
traditional  emphasis  on  defense  and  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  potential  threats  to 
them  are  closer  geographically  than  Is  true 
in  our  case.  And  with  respect  to  spending  on 
ABM's,  if  they  continue  to  curtail  work  on 
the  Galosh  S3rstem  and  we  increase  our  spend- 
ing on  Safeguard,  the  ratio  will  begin  to 
swing  in  our  favor. 

10.  "Whereas  many  voices  in  the  U.S.  call 
for  cuts  In  the  defense  budgets  and  large 
new  expenditures  for  social  reconstruction 
prog^rams,  the  Soviet  Union  is  able  to  devote 
the  lion's  share  of  Its  economic  resources  to 
weapons  systems  while  holding  expenditures 
for  the  domestic  sector  to  very  low  levels." 

Comment:  It  is  true  that  the  Soviet  Union 
holds  expenditures  for  the  domestic  sector  to 
very  low  levels  and  that  many  voices  in  the 
United  States  call  for  cuts  In  defense  budg- 
ets and  for  greater  expenditures  In  the  do- 
mestic sector.  This  state  of  affairs  argues  for 
a  limitation  of  weapons  development  and  not 
for  such  a  new  development  as  the  Safe- 
guard system. 

11.  "The  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  (Feb. 
6,  1967,  p.  34)  estimated  as  a  result  of  their 
study,  that  almost  70  percent  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
military  budget  was  being  devoted  to  stra- 
tegic forces." 

Comment:  A  large  percentage  of  the  Soviet 
military  budget  Is  being  devoted  to  strategic 
forces  because  the  Soviet  inferiority  and 
their  wish  to  gain  some  sort  of  parity  with 
the  United  States. 

12.  "Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark 
Clifford  stated  in  his  January  15,  1969  Pos- 
ture Statement  that  the  United  States  had 
1054  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
(ICBM's)  and  the  Soviets  had  900  ICBM's  on 
September  1,  1968. 

"On  March  19,  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
testified  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services:  'As  of  today,  the  Soviets  have  In 
being  and  under  construction  more  ICBM 
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launchera   than  the   1048   possessed   by   the 
United  States.' 

"On  April  25,  1969.  Secretary  Laird  re- 
ported the  Soviet  ICBM  total  as  1140.  This 
includes  1000  ICBMs  In  hardened  sites  and 
140  ICBMs  on  launching  pads,  (footnote: 
This  was  in  New  York  Times,  AprU  26,  1989, 
p.  1).  He  also  said  that  the  Soviets  could 
have  2500  ICBMs  by  1975." 

Comment :  The  fact  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  presently  about 
equal  in  the  number  of  ICBM  launchers  sim- 
ply means  that  either  country  can  now  de- 
stroy the  other  using  only  land-based  ICBMs. 
As  noted  above,  the  United  States  Is  far  ahead 
of  the  Soviet  Union  In  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles,  in  Intercontinental  bomb- 
ers and  thus  in  total  nuclear  force  loadings. 
We  are  also  far  ahead  in  the  development  of 
MIRVs  and  are  on  the  verge  of  deploying 
them  while  the  Soviets  have  not  even  tested 
this  weapon.  As  for  Secretary  Laird's  state- 
ment that  the  Soviets  "could  have  2.600 
ICBMs  by  1975"  if  they  continue  to  deploy 
ICBMs  at  the  rate  at  which  they  were  de- 
ployed in  1967-68,  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity has  estimated  that  they  will  not 
continue  to  deploy  at  the  same  rate  and  that 
the  number  of  ICBMs  the  Soviets  will  have 
Is  far  less  than  2,500.  Furthermore,  we  will 
soon  be  m  a  position  to  deploy  MtRV's  If 
the  Soviet  ICBM  level  Increases  beyond  our 
estimates  and  could  also  deploy  additional 
land-based  ICBM's. 

13.  "Of  special  concern  Is  the  Soviet  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  a  very  heavy 
InterconUnental  ballistic  missile,  the  SS-9. 
which  was  unknown  to  the  U.S.  public  unUl 
It  was  disclosed  by  Secretary  Laird  In  his 
InlUal  appearance  this  Spring  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Conmiittee.  This  mis- 
sile carries  a  warhead  In  the  range  of  20-25 
megatons,  far  larger  than  anything  in  the 
US.  Inventory.  Because  of  its  size  and  its 
accuracy  the  SS-9  (Is)  regarded  as  a  weapon 
designed  to  knock  out  American  Mlnuteman 
ICBMs." 

Comment:  The  SS-9  was  unknown  to  the 
US  pubUc  untU  this  spring  but  has  been 
known  to  the  IntelUgence  community  ever 
since  It  was  first  tested.  We  have  also  known 
about  deployment  since  the  beginning.  It  is 
true  that  the  missile  carries  a  larger  war- 
head than  any  U.S.  missile,  but  the  United 
States  made  a  conscious  decision  some  years 
ago  not  to  develop  large  megaton  warhead 
missiles.  Greater  effectiveness  even  against 
hard  targets  can  be  achieved  with  smaller 
and  more  accurate  weapons. 

14.  "The  figures  Indicate  that  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara's  assessment  in 
his  defense  poeture  statement  In  1968  that 
•the  Soviet  ICBM  force  wUl  continue  to  grow 
over  the  next  years,  but  at  a  considerably 
smaUer  rate  than  In  the  recent  post,"  was 
not  correct." 

Conunent:  Secretary  McNamara's  assess- 
ment In  his  defense  posture  statement  In 
1968  was  correct.  The  peak  rates  of  the  So- 
viet ICBM  deployment  were  several  years  ago 
and  the  Soviet  ICBM  force  Is  growing  at  a 
smaller  rate  than  In  the  recent  past. 

15.  "President  Nixon  emphasized  our  faulty 
Intelligence  estimates  when  he  noted  during 
his  press  conference  on  April  18,  1969  that 
producUon  of  SS-9  missiles  and  nuclear  sub- 
marines has  been  60  percent  greater  than  was 
estimated  In  1967  when  the  decision  was  first 
made  to  deploy  the  Sentli  el  ABM  system." 

Comment:  At  the  time  of  the  President's 
press  conference  on  April  18,  the  production 
and  deployment  of  SS-9  missiles  and  nuclear 
submarines  was  within  the  range  predicted 
by   Intelligence   estimates   in    1968. 

16.  "The  present  Soviet  ICBM  force  now 
Includes  well  over  200  SS-9s  and  this  deploy- 
ment is  progressing  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate — 
particularly  since  December,  1968.  This  is  the 
missile  which  Is  projected  by  the  Defense 
Department  to  reach  possibly  500  by  1975. 
This  missile  booster  can  also  be  adapted  to 
fire  an  orbital  bombardment  warhead." 


Comment:  As  noted  above,  the  peak  years 
for  deployment  of  the  8S-B  have  been  in 
the  past.  The  Defense  Department  keeps 
changing  Its  estimate  of  the  number  of 
S8-98  which  the  Soviet  Union  wlU  have  by 
1975  but  the  most  recent  estimate  by  the 
Intelligence  community,  which  Secretary 
Lalrd  confirmed  in  a  hearing  before  the 
Committee  on  June  23,  was  some  400  SS-Ss 
by  1975,  not  500.  While  It  may  be  possible 
to  adapt  the  8S-9  missile  booster  to  fire  an 
orbital  bombardment  warhead,  the  Soviets 
have  not  demonstrated  this  capability  so  far. 
As  noted  above,  the  United  States  Is  far 
ahead  In  the  development  of  MIRVs  which 
have  the  same  effect  as  an  orbital  bombard- 
ment. 

17.  'In  addition  to  the  SS-9.  the  Soviets 
are  continuing  to  deploy  the  SS-11  and  the 
newer  SS-13  model  ICBMs.  These  carry 
smaller  warheads  than  the  SS-9.  but  the 
SS-13  is  the  first  soUd-fueled  Soviet  ICBM 
and  It  can  be  developed  in  large  numbers." 
Comment:  It  is  true  that  the  Soviets  are 
continuing  to  deploy  the  smaller  SS-11  and 
the  SS-13  missiles  which  are  similar  to  our 
Mlnuteman  In  size.  The  SS-13  Is  the  first 
solid  fuel  Soviet  ICBM.  This  fact  simply 
shows  that  they  are  behind  us  In  technology, 
for  we  gave  up  solid  fueled  missiles  long 
ago  m  favor  of  the  more  efficient  liquid  fueled 
rolsslles. 

18.  "The  study  notes  the  increasing  con- 
fidence of  Soviet  leaders  that  they  can  oulld 
up  their  offensive  capabilities  with  less  fear 
of  detection  by  U.S.  space  reconnaissance 
vehicles." 

Comment:  There  Is  no  evidence  that  So- 
viet leaders  are  more  confident  that  they 
are  subject  to  less  detection  by  U.S.  space 
reconnaissance  vehicles.  And  It  is  not  true. 
We  are  ahead  In  space  reconnaissance  tech- 
nology and  getting  better  all  the  time.  The 
CIA  briefings  given  the  Committee  show 
convincingly  that  surveillance  is  more  rather 
than  less  efficient  with  every  passing  year. 

19.  "  'Mobile  complexes  for  launching  in- 
tercontinental hard-fuel  mlssUes  are  the 
most  important  latest  features.  The  com- 
plexes have  high  maneuverablUty,  can  be 
weU  camouflaged,  and  therefore,  cannot  be 
spotted  by  the  enemy's  aerial  or  space  re- 
connaissance. Some  of  the  latest  Soviet  rock- 
ets are  suitable  for  orbital  launching.'  (quote 
from  TASS  quoting  Deputy  Defense  Min- 
ister Moskalenko  on  February   19,   1969)" 

Comment:  While  the  Soviets  may  be  de- 
veloping mobile  complexes  for  launching 
ICBMs  there  U  no  reason  why  the  United 
States  could  not  do  likewise  were  we  to  de- 
cide that  mobile  missile  launchers  were  de- 
sirable. .  -^^  ^ 

20  "The  U.S.S.R.  has  built  some  eight  types 
of  ICBMs  in  the  last  10  years  (SS-6  through 
SS-13)."  ^  ^    ... 

Comment:  That  the  Soviets  have  built 
eight  types  of  ICBM's  In  the  last  ten  years 
proves  nothing  except  that  they  are  still  look- 
ing for  a  satisfactory  model.  No  one  would 
trade  our  missile  force  for  theirs  because 
ours  is  superior  for  any  desired  purpose. 

21  "  'They  are  also  working  hard  on  FOBS 
also  designed  to   reduce  warning  time 

to  our  bombers  so  that  they  wiU  not  have 
sufficient  time  to  become  Airborne."  ( quoting 
Secretary  Laird's  testimony  of  March  20) ." 

Comment:  There  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
Soviets  have  deployed  FOBS.  A  FOBS  ca- 
pability against  aircraft  would  have  to  be 
synchronized  with  the  destrucUon  of  our 
ICBM's  and  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missiles  to  be  effective.  Otherwise,  an  atUck 
on  the  bombers  wovUd  provide  warning  to 
permit  the  launching  of  ICBM's  and  Po- 
laris/Poseidon missiles. 

22.  "We  know  that  the  Soviets  have  been 
moving  ahead  with  a  rather  acUve  program 
In  producing  Polaris-type  submarines.  They 
are  now  In  production.  They  are  not  yet  de- 
ployed as  far  as  we  know.'  (quoting  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  Packard  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Senatj  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  March   19)."" 


"The  submarine  referred  to  here  (above) 
Lb  the  "Y"  class,  which  went  Into  production 
In  1968.  Seven  were  commissioned  In  that 
year  and  the  Soviets  have  a  production  capa- 
bUlty  now  estimated  at  one  per  month.  The 
sub  carries  16  underwater-launched,  1500 
mile  range  missiles," 

Comment:  We  have  41  Polaris  submarines, 
most  of  which  are  deployed  on  station  at  aU 
Umes.  The  Soviets  are  producing  such  sub- 
marines but  have  not  yet  even  deployed 
them.  U.S.  superiority  is  unquestioned. 
While  the  Secretary  of  Defense  originally 
estUnated  Soviet  producUon  capability  of 
"Y"  class  submarines  at  one  per  month  he 
changed  that  esUmate.  In  his  statement  on 
May  22,  to  eight  per  year. 

23  "The  Georgetown  Center  for  Strategic 
Studies,  m  a  forthcoming  study,  estimates 
total  Soviet  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missiles  at  350." 

Comment:  The  Soviets  have  commissioned 
only  seven  to  ten  submarines  to  date  and 
each  carries  16  missUes.  The  estimate  cited 
includes  many  submarine-launched  missiles 
carried  on  nonnuclear  submarines  of  lesser 
range.  Our  sea-based  force  of  mlssUes  Is 
much  superior  to  theirs. 

24.  "In  his  Congressional  testimony.  Dep- 
uty Secretary  Packard  Indicated  that  if  the 
Soviets  employ  their  maximum  production 
-rate  for  "Y"  class  submarines  then  their 
Polaris- type  missiles  alone  could  exceed  the 
U.S.  total  of  656  by  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year 
1971." 

Comment:  The  statement  that  the  Soviets 
could  exceed  the  U.S.  total  of  Polaris-type 
missiles  by  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1971  com- 
pletely Ignores  the  fact  that  we  are  already 
converting  Polaris  submarines  to  Poseidon 
missiles  so  that  by  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year 
1971  if  the  Soviets  employ  their  maximum 
production  rate  but  do  not  improve  their 
mlssUe  system  on  these  submarines,  we  will 
have  almost  ten  times  as  many  submarine- 
launched  baUlsUc  missiles  as  they. 

25.  "The  Soviet  Navy  has  more  than  a  2  to 
1  numerical  advantage  over  the  U.S.  Navy  In 
this  area  of  sea  warfare  (attack  submarines) 
and  this  is  a  matter  of  concern  since  the 
attack  submarine  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  effective  weapon  against  nuclear  sub- 
marines." 

Comment:  Attack  submarines  would  have 
to  be  able  to  seek  out.  find  and  destroy  all 
US  Polaris  submarines  on  station  simulta- 
neously and,  at  the  same  time,  the  Soviets 
would  have  to  be  able  to  destroy  our  ICBM 
force  and  our  strategic  bombers  were  they  to 
avoid  an  annlhUating  retaUatory  strike.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Mr.  Packard  have 
expressed  confidence  that  the  Polaris  sub- 
marines will  remain  "highly  survlvable  until 
at  least  the  late  1970's".  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  has  also  stated  that  the  Soviets 
have  not  been  able  to  detect  or  track  "any" 
of  our  Polaris  submarines  while  on  station. 

26.  "The  U.S.  needs  to  be  able  to  deliver 
six  times  as  many  warheads  as  would  the 
Russians  to  achieve  destruction  'parity'  with 
them  (referring  to  Secretary  Laird's  testi- 
mony to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee)." 

Comment:  The  Secretary  of  Defenses 
statement  regarding  the  need  to  deliver  six 
times  as  many  U.S.  warheads  against  the  So- 
viet union  to  achieve  destruction  "parity" 
has  been  chaUenged  by  many  authorities. 
The  fact  is  that  we  have  more  than  enough 
ICBM's  to  destroy  the  50  largest  Soviet  cities 
fifty  times  over.  All  talk  of  destrucUon 
"parity"  is  rather  Inconsequential  In  the 
light  of  such  a  fact. 

27  "The  Soviet  Union  has  built  a  belt 
(often  referred  to  as  the  'Blue  Belt'  defense 
system)  defense  ranging  from  the  Baltic 
Coast  and  named  for  one  of  the  anchors  in 
the  line— the  Oty  of  TaUlnn.  capital  of 
Estonia  Marshal  Mallnovsky  reported  the 
completion  of  this  belt  defense  system  to 
the  23rd  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  At  that  time  he  de- 
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the  shape  of  the  future,  as  are  all  of  my 
colleagues  and  as  is  the  President,  I 
think  it  most  important  that  we  under- 
stand what  has  happened  and  why. 

Three  years  ago  the  Congress  author- 
ized andTippropriated  more  than  $150 
million  for  advance  procurement  of  the 
Nike  X  ABM  system.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  asked  for  the  funds  as  a  first 
step  to  deployment,  although  President 
Johnson  opposed  deployment  and  did 
not  release  the  money. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  matter  came 
before  us  on  August  18,  1966,  the  Senate, 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  73  to  14.  re- 
jected an  amendment  to  delete  the  funds 
offered  by  our  recent  colleague.  Senator 
Clark  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  voted  against  the  Clark  amendment 
becauise  I  was  not  so  certain  that  the 
Nike-X  should  not  be  deployed  that  I 
was  prepared  to  withhold  funds  which 
the  President  might  later  decide  to  re- 
lease. 

A  good  many  other  Senators  who  are 
here  today  voted,  as  I  did.  for  sub- 
stantially the  same  reason,  I  suspect. 

The  next  year.  President  Johnson  took 
a  different  approach  to  the  issue.  In  his 
budget  message  of  January  24,  1967.  he 
proposed  that — 

We  continue  Intensive  development  of 
Nike-X  but  take  no  action  now  to  deploy 
an  antlballistlc  missile  defense;  initiate  dis- 
cussions with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  limita- 
tion of  ABM  deployments;  and)  in  the  event 
these  discussions  prove  unsuccessful  .  .  . 
reconsider  our  deployment  decision. 

"To  provide  for  actions  that  may  be 
required  at  that  time."  he  asked  for  an 
additional  $377  million.  And  because 
those  of  us  who  shared  his  view  that 
we  must  seek  to  limit  the  arms  race 
through  negotiations  found  this  to  be  a 
reasonable  approach,  no  effort  was  made 
to  withhold  the  requested  funds  in  1967. 
But  only  5  days  after  these  fimds 
cleared  Congress,  a  most  remarkable  de- 
cision was  announced  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara.  Speaking  in  San 
Francisco  on  September  18,  he  concluded 
a  brilliant  analysis  of  the  dynamics  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race  by  finding  "mar- 
ginal groimds"  for  deploying  a  thin  ABM 
system  against  a  potential  Chinese 
threat. 

So  incongruous  was  this  conclusion  in 
the  light  of  all  his  preceding  discussion 
of  ABM  systems  that  many  of  us  recog- 
nized a  compelling  need  to  study  much 
more  thoroughly  the  imderlying  tech- 
nology and  assumptions  that  were 
involved. 

In  my  own  case,  that  study  began  in 
a  long  discussion  with  Dr.  George  Kis- 
tiakowsky,  who  had  been  science  adviser 
to  President  Eisenhower  and  was  gen- 
erally acknowledged  to  be  an  eminent 
authority  in  the  field  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry. Others  went  about  the  problem 
in  similar  fashion.  I  am  siu-e. 

As  we  continued  into  1968  our  study 
of  the  proposed  Sentinel  deployment, 
some  of  the  major  questions  came  into 
sharper  focus. 

The  Sentinel  system,  it  will  be  recalled, 
was  purported  to  give  assurance  of  pro- 
tection for  most  of  the  country  against 
the  kind  of  attack  we  were  told  China 
might  be  capable  of  delivering  in  the  mid- 
1970's— a  "light"  and  "unsophisticated" 


attack  of  from  50  to  100  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles. 

Since  the  Chinese  had  just  tested 
their  first  hydrogen  weapon  and  had 
yet  to  deploy  any  ICBM's,  what  reason 
had  we  to  count  on  them  to  build  an  of- 
fensive force  so  patently  vulnerable  to 
the  claimed  defensive  capabilities  of  the 
Sentinel  ABM  system? 

There  was  no  reason,  so  far  as  I  could 
determine,  other  than  the  need  to  make 
that  assumption  in  order  to  justify  the 
deployment  of  an  allegedly  Chinese- 
oriented  ABM  system. 

The  very  thirmess  of  the  anti-Chinese 
rationale  underscored  the  importance 
of  another  question. 

What  reason  had  we  to  suppose  that 
the  Soviets,  from  whom  we  were  actively 
seeking  agreement  to  begin  negotiations 
on  strategic  arms  limitations,  would 
view  Sentinel  as  directed  against  China 
and  not  against  the  Soviet  Union,  as  the 
administration  continued  to  assert? 

Again,  there  was  none,  so  far  as  I 
could  determine.  On  the  contrary,  there 
was  much  to  suggest  that  the  Soviets 
would  be  driven  to  the  worst  assump- 
tions about  our  purposes,  since  Sen- 
tinel was  clearly  an  area-defense  sys- 
tem and.  once  deployed,  could  be  thick- 
ened rapidly. 

Their  reaction  to  our  deployment  of 
Sentinel,  I  concluded,  would  most  likely 
duplicate  our  reaction  to  the  discovery 
some  years  ago  that  the  Soviets  were 
deploying  a  primitive  ABM  system.  The 
United  States  immediately  gave  highest 
priority  to  the  development  of  multiple 
warheads  for  our  offensive  missiles,  in 
order  to  insure  penetration  to  their 
targets. 

Thus,  deployment  of  Sentinel  seemed 
most  likely  to  hasten  Soviet  develop- 
ment of  larger  and  more  sophisticated 
offensive  missile  forces,  and  further 
complicate  thereby  the  task  of  bringing 
the  nuclear  arms  race  to  a  halt  through 
negotiations. 

It  was  largely  for  these  reasons  that 
I  joined  with  others  in  opposing  deploy- 
ment of  Sentinel  in  1968.  Our  efforts  in 
the  Senate  centered  on  an  amendment 
by  Senator  Cooper  and  Senator  Hart  to 
delay  deployment  for  one  year.  And  be- 
cause some  funds  for  Sentinel  deploy- 
ment were  to  be  authorized  or  appro- 
priated in  four  different  bills,  four  votes 
were  taken  on  the  issue. 

The  first  vote  came  on  April  18  when, 
with  more  than  one-third  of  the  Senate 
absent,  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment 
failed,  28  to  31.  I  then  proposed  to  Sen- 
ator Gore,  as  chairman  of  the  Disar- 
mament Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  that  he  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  foreign  policy  impli- 
cations of  ABM  deployment,  so  that  we 
all  might  be  better  informed  on  the  is- 
sue prior  to  further  consideration  on  the 
floor. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  not  possible  to 
have  those  hearings  at  that  time.  Our 
further  efforts  to  forestall  Sentinel  de- 
ployment were  all  rebuffed:  on  Jime  24. 
by  a  vote  of  34  to  52;  on  August  1,  by 
a  vote  of  27  to  46;  and,  finally,  on  Oc- 
tober 2,  by  a  vote  of  25  to  45.  At  one  time 
or  another,  41  Senators  had  been  record- 
ed in  opposition  to  deployment.  But  our 
case  had  yet  to  prevail. 
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The  pertinent  developments  of  the  last 
10  months  can  be  summarized  quickly. 

On  the  diplomatic  front,  the  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  the 
election  of  a  new  President  properly  de- 
termined to  review  national  policy,  con- 
tributed to  continued  delay  in  initiating 
arms  talks.  That  a  date  has  yet  to  be 
set  is  deeply  disappointing  to  me  and 
many  others. 

On  the  domestic  front,  localities  se- 
lected to  play  host  to  Sentinel  installa- 
tions became  arenas  of  great  disputation. 
Upon  taking  office,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration stopped  deployment;  and  8  weeks 
after  taking  office,  the  President  set  out 
a  new  rationale  for  deploying  ABM 
around  missile  sites  instead  of  cities,  and 
a  new  label — Safeguard — for  the  same 
set  of  components. 

On  the  legislative  front,  Senators  who 
had  questioned  the  need  for  Sentinel 
foimd  themselves  impelled  to  make  a  still 
more  rigorous  examination  of  Safeguard 
and,  indeed,  of  the  entire  cycle  of  action 
and  reaction  that  has  perpetuated  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

And  this  time  the  Senate  went  at  the 
job  in  its  most  educational  and  respon- 
sible fashion — through  open,  public 
hearings  before  the  Disarmament  Sub- 
committee, the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and — most  significantly — the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Those  hearings,  in  their  collective  im- 
pact upon  the  Senate  and  the  Nation, 
epitomize  the  profound  change  of  which 
I  have  spoken:  We  do  not  accept  the  in- 
evitability of  the  arms  race  and  we  can- 
not abdicate  to  the  Pentagon  or  even  the 
President  our  responsibility  to  make  our 
own  decisions  on  the  basic  questions  of 
national  survival. 

Thanks  to  the  help  of  some  of  the  fin- 
est scientific  minds  in  the  Nation,  too 
many  of  us  have  been  exposed  to  too 
much  about  Safeguard  that  is  self-serv- 
ing, contradictory,  or  irrational  to  ever 
again  permit  the  security  of  this  Nation 
to  turn  on  a  mere  appeal  for  loyalty  to 
serve,  to  party,  or  to  country.  And  the 
sooner  that  fact  is  absorbed,  the  sooner 
we  can  get  on  with  the  business  of  tak- 
ing sensible  steps  to  solve  real  problems 
at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  against  this  backgroimd  that, 
tomorrow.  I  shall  vote  for  the  Cooper- 
Hart  amendment  to  prohibit  deployment 
of  the  Safeguard  system.  The  Senate  is 
familiar  with  the  many  argiiments  that 
have  been  made  for  and  against  deploy- 
ment. I  wish  only  to  make  clear  my  own 
understanding  of  the  central  issue. 

It  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  the  question 
of  whether  deployment  will  or  will  not 
strengthen  the  President's  hand  in  nego- 
tiations or  make  more  or  less  likely  a 
viable  arms  control  agreement  with  the 
Soviets.  Those  questions  are  impondera- 
ble, I  believe. 

Nor  is  the  central  issue  a  question  as 
to  whether  there  is  something  inherently 
right  or  wrong  about  seeking  an  active 
defense  against  ballistic  missiles.  We 
have  spent  $3  billion  on  that  search  in 
this  decade,  and  I  fully  exi)ect  that  we 
will  spend  as  much  or  more  over  the 
next  decade  on  ABM  research  and  de- 
velopment, for  the  need  is  as  intractable 
as  the  problem  is  Infinitely  complex. 
Nor  is  the  central  issue  the  question  of 


"national  priorities."  That  concept  has 
served  and  will  continue  to  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose  in  focusing  attention  on  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  possess  imlimited  re- 
sources and  must,  therefore,  give  greater 
heed  to  how  we  use  them.  And  if  Safe- 
guard offered  any  real  assurance  of  add- 
ing to  the  Nation's  security,  I  would 
give  it  as  much  support  as  I  must  now 
deny  it. 

The  central  issue  is  whether  Safe- 
guard would  do  the  job  the  administra- 
tion says  it  must  and  can  do. 

That  job.  as  we  all  know,  is  to  provide 
by  the  mid-1970's  sufficient  assurance 
that  a  significant  portion  of  our  Minute- 
man  force  would  survive  a  Soviet  attack 
so  that  no  such  attack  would  be  tempt- 
ing. Such  assurance,  we  have  been  told, 
would  serve  the  imperative  of  deterrence, 
and  without  such  assurance  the  credi- 
bility of  our  capacity  to  respond  in  kind 
to  a  devastating  attack  would  be  seri- 
ously eroded  some  years  hence. 

The  question  before  us  is  simply  this: 
will  Safeguard  do  the  job  of  deterring  an 
attack  on  those  350  Minuteman  missiles 
in  Montana  and  North  Dakota? 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the 
answer  must  be  "No." 

It  is  undisputed  that  all  of  the  com- 
ponents to  be  used — the  radars  to  detect 
and  track  incoming  warheads,  the  Spar- 
tan and  Sprint  missiles  to  be  fired  at 
them,  and  the  computers  to  make  all  this 
possible  within  seconds — all  were  de- 
signed for  the  quite  different  purpose  of 
meeting  a  missile  attack  on  our  cities. 

This  is  understandable,  for  since  the 
Army  was  first  given  responsibility  for 
ballistic  missile  defense  back  in  the 
1950's,  it  has  concentrated  its  research 
efforts  on  area  defense  of  cities  or  "soft 
targets."  not  on  point  defense  of  such 
"hard  targets"  as  underground  Minute- 
man  silos. 

And  it  was  to  the  protection  of  cities 
that  Sentinel  deplojmient  was  pointed. 
But  when  that  was  found  to  be  vmde- 
sirable  by  the  new  administration — 
and  I  agree  with  their  decision — the  very 
same  components  of  Sentinel  were  re- 
packaged as  Safeguard  and  assigned  the 
job  of  hard-point  defense. 

The  trouble  with  this  is  that  a  system 
which  may  be  well  designed  to  intercept 
a  few  warheads  directed  at  a  city  turns 
out  to  be  very  poorly  designed  to  inter- 
cept many  warheads  directed  against  a 
hardened  Minuteman  field. 

The  critically  important  missile  site 
radar  tiuns  out  to  be  far  more  vulnerable 
to  destruction  than  the  Minuteman  the 
system  is  asked  to  defend,  and  for  that 
reason  the  most  likely  target  of  a  first 
strike. 

So  the  radar  itself  must  be  defended 
by  Safeguard's  own  Spartan  and  Sprint 
missiles.  But  these  could  easily  be  ex- 
hausted in  defending  the  radar  against 
the  Soviet  version  of  our  Minuteman — 
the  SS-11. 

The  radar  would  then  almost  certainly 
be  destroyed,  leaving  the  Minuteman 
themselves  defenseless  against  attack  by 
that  much  larger  Soviet  SS-9  missiles. 

Safeguard  would  be,  quite  simply,  the 
wrong  system  in  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  time. 

Rather  than  engage  in  such  needless 
waste,  we  should  heed  the  advice  of  Dr. 


Wolfgang  Panofsky,  the  eminent  physi- 
cist who  now  heads  the  Stanford  Linear 
Accelerator  Center.  Here  is  the  way  he 
summarized  the  problem  when  he  testi- 
fied before  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee on  April  22 : 

On  reviewing  the  stated  purposes  of  the 
mcKllfied  Sentinel  system  I  conclude  that 
the  mission  of  defending  the  Minuteman 
force  Is  the  only  one  which  may  become  a 
valid  and  Important  motive  In  the  future. 
However,  the  modified  Sentinel  system  which 
is  a  simple  reconfiguration  of  components  de- 
signed for  city  defense  is  not  a  reasonable 
engineering  solution  for  this  problem.  A 
good  technical  solution  for  this  purpose 
should  involve  smaller  and  less  expensive 
missiles  and  larger  numbers  of  simpler 
hardened  radars. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes,  and  that  the  time  not 
be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  Dr.  Panofsky 
also  testified: 

Considering  the  enormous  combined  sec- 
ond-strike power  of  the  Polaris  and  Poseidon 
fleet,  the  SAC  bombers,  Minuteman  and 
Titan,  and  the  tactical  nuclear  armed  aircraft 
In  Europe,  it  appears  Impossible  that  the 
Soviet  Union  can  attain  a  first-strike  power 
by  the  mld-1970's.  For  this  reason  we  would 
well  afford  the  time  to  develop  a  properly 
designed  active  defense  for  Minuteman, 
should  It  be  required. 

This  strikes  me  to  be  so  eminently  sen- 
sible a  course  that  I  can  only  continue  to 
hope  the  Nixon  administration  will  cMne 
around  to  the  same  view. 

The  Cooper-Hart  amendment  points 
the  way.  The  bill  before  us  would  au- 
thorize ample  funds  for  continuing  re- 
search and  development  on  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense,  and  the  amendment  would 
in  no  way  detract  from  that  effort.  And 
if  additional  funds  were  clearly  needed 
to  move  in  the  direction  proposed  by  Dr. 
Panofsky — and  by  many  others — there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  Senate 
would  agree  to  supply  them. 

Tomorrow  we  shall  have  another  op- 
portunity to  affirm  our  determination  as 
a  nation  and  as  an  institution  to  be  the 
masters  of  our  fate.  As  one  who  believes 
deeply  in  the  rationality  of  man,  I  look 
forward  to  that  opportunity  with  high 
confidence  in  the  Senate's  ability  to  lead 
our  Nation. 

I  have  one  brief  additional  comment 
which  I  would  like  to  make  on  a  point 
which  has  been  raised  over  and  over 
again,  and  that  is  that  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress  must  not  tie  the  hands  of 
the  President  in  dealing  with  this  serious 
matter.  I  agree  that  the  Senate  should 
not  tie  the  President's  hands  to  any  in- 
effective system  of  defense  whatever  and 
that  nothing  else  should  tie  his  hands. 
The  hsuids  of  the  President  should  not 
be  tied  specifically  to  an  ineffective  ABM 
w-hich  would  not  do  the  job  he  expects 
it  to  do. 
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If  deployment  of  this  proposed  Safe- 
guard system  is  once  begun,  the  simple 
fact  Is  that  research  and  development 
on  a  new  ana  effective  design  will  stop 
and  that  by  ieployment  of  this  ineffec- 
tive system  ^^e  will  have  destroyed  the 
President's  chance  to  get  a  system  of 
ballistic  missile  defense  that  will  do  the 
job.  T 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  propose 
that  the  Coiper-Hart  amendment  be 
adopted  are,  |in  fact  and  in  real  sub- 
stance, proposing  to  free  the  President's 
hand  to  do  the  job  In  the  best  way  calcu- 
lated to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  f 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  It  has  been  the  experience 
in  the  past,  in  fact  the  entire  history 
of  space  advajice,  that  once  a  program 
has  started  that  all  research  and  devel- 
opment has  slopped. 

Mr:- CASE,  pile  point  is  we  have  not 
'deployed  anything. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. M>  question  was :  Is  it  not  true  that 
we  started  on  the  first  missile?  Let  us  go 
back  to  the  little  Vanguard.  All  research 
and  development  did  not  stop  with  that. 
It  continued  apd  we  went  on  tc  the  Ti- 
tan. Does  not  i-esearch  and  development 
continue  in  any  event? 

Mr.  CASE,  m  it  were  merely  a  matter 
of  wasting  th^  billions  of  dollars  that 
Safeguard  would  cost,  that  would  be 
bad  enough 

lit  Is  that  once  we  put  it 
Id,  this  enormously  soft 
system  of  radars  and 
will  have  stopped  at 
sign  the  kind  of  multiple 
idars  which  Dr.  Panofsky 
and  others  haite  suggested  to  do  the  job 
that  should  be  done. 

If  I  were  not  convinced  of  this  I  would 
regard  the  master  before  us  as  wasting 
billions  of  dollars.  It  is  more  than  that. 
It  Is  endangering  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting the  kind  of  defense  against  ballistic 
missiles  which  this  country  may  need. 

Mr.  STENNlis.  I  yield  15  minutes  to 
the  Senator  fro  n  Kansas. 
■rHE 
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The  last  few  |-eeks  I  have  heard  in  this 
Chamber  such 


heai'tfelt  convictions  of 
men  trying  to  d^ )  what  they  think  is  right 
to  achieve  worh  I  order  and  maintain  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
heard  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  We 
have  heard  frcm  men  labeled  liberals 
and  those  conservatives.  We  have  heard 
from  those  ^ho  might  be  labeled 
"hawks"  and  th^e  who  might  be  labeled 
"doves."  Throughout  the  Nation  we 
have  also  hear(i  opposing  views  on  the 
subject  of  our  defense  system.  Equally 
reputable  statesmen,  equally  distin- 
guished scientisi  s  and  equally  moral  and 
patriotic  men  l|ave  presented  differing 
views. 


Spirited  debate  Is  inevitable  when  we 
are  confronted  with  a  problem  of  such 
technical  magnitude  and  scientific  com- 
plexity as  our  deterrent  defense  system. 
The  issue  does  not  lend  itself  to  sim- 
plistic opinions  and  easy  answers.  But 
whatever  position  each  Senator  forms 
after  much  consideration  and  study,  he 
must  be  guided  first  and  foremost  by  the 
desire  to  bring  peace,  order,  and  security 
to  the  world.  We  know  that  although 
absolute  viewpoints  are  impossible,  abso- 
lute values  are  essential.  As  a  Senator 
who  believes  that  commitment  to  such 
values  is  his  first  responsibility  I  now 
utter  what  is  in  my  heart. 

PEACE  OBJECTTVKS 

I  believe  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
achieving  some  meaningful  peace  settle- 
ments. I  believe  that  we  are  ready  to 
move  from  the  "era  of  confrontation  to 
the  era  of  negotiation." 

But  peace  is  not  going  to  be  won  by 
general  statements  of  intentions;  it  is 
going  to  be  won  by  limited  accommoda- 
tions and  treaties.  It  is  not  going  to  be 
gained  suddenly  in  one  settlement,  but 
rather  in  fragments,  treaty  by  treaty. 
The  nonproliferation  treaty  or  an  arms 
control  pact  may  be  the  initial  steps  to- 
ward peace.  Only  by  strenuous  and 
often  frustrating  negotiations  can  we 
reach  agreements  on  these  sensitive  sub- 
jects. But  such  negotiations,  however, 
requires  diplomatic  and  military  credi- 
bility. 

We  will  have  no  such  credibility  imless 
we  maintain  strategic  force  equilibrium. 
We  will  have  no  such  credibility  unless 
we  can  protect  our  nuclear  deterrent 
power.  We  wiU  have  no  such  credibility 
unless  we  sustain  a  comparative  suffi- 
ciency in  defense  deployment.  And 
without  such  credibility  an  America — 
stripped  of  necessary  bargaining  power — 
would  be  bargaining  uphill  when  negoti- 
ating with  the  Soviet  Union. 

NEED    FOR    DETERRENCE 

Today  there  is  no  question  of  our  abil- 
ity to  deter  an  attack  from  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. Even  after  an  enemy  first-strike — our 
surviving  missiles  and  bombers  would  be 
able  to  inflict  imacceptable  damage. 

Our  Polaris  missiles  at  sea  would  sur- 
vive. Most  of  our  Minuteman  force  would 
survive.  Most  of  our  alert  bomber  force 
would  survive. 

Then,  if  we  have  such  nuclear  suffi- 
ciency today,  why  is  it  necessary  to  begin 
developing  the  Safeguard  defense 
system? 

As  former  President  Eisenhower  said: 

Our  real  problem  Is  not  our  strength  to- 
day; It  is  the  vital  necessity  of  our  action  to- 
day to  Insure  our  strength  tomorrow. 


So  it  is  that  we  should  make  the  Safe- 
guard deployment  not  because  of  any 
present  threat  to  our  national  security 
but  because  of  the  possibility  of  a  fu- 
ture threat.  In  1969  and  1970,  we  can 
protect  our  nuclear  striking  power.  But  if 
we  are  to  continue  such  protection  in 
1973,  1974,  and  1975,  we  must  make  the 
necessary  decisions  now.  If  there  can  be 
projected  an  insufficiency  of  nuclear  de- 
fenses at  that  time,  we  weaken  our  bar- 
gaining power  at  the  conference  table 
today. 

Now  why  is  there  concern  and  doubt 


about  the  protection  of  deterrent  strike 
force  in  the  next  5  or  6  years?  Our  most 
authoritative  evidence  indicates  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  substantially  increasing 
the  potential  thrust  of  its  missile  attack. 

SS-9    MISSILE 

First,  the  U.S.S.R.  is  increasing  deploy- 
ment of  the  SS-9  missile — a  missile  larger 
than  Titan  II — with  tremendous  nuclear 
capacity  and  impressive  accuracy.  The 
more  ICBM's  Russia  can  put  in  the  air, 
the  smaller  chance  our  Minuteman  mis- 
siles and  alert  bombers  will  survive  and 
be  able  to  strike  back. 

Thus,  the  SS-9  becomes  a  counter  force 
weapon  as  it  is  deployed  in  large  num- 
bers. If  the  Soviets  installed  about  50 
SS-9's — a  force  equivalent  to  our  Titan 
II  force — we  would  simply  assiune  that 
the  Soviets  need  that  number  of  large 
missiles  to  take  out  that  number  of  large 
American  cities. 

Even  an  SS-9  force  of  100  missiles 
could  be  viewed  by  us  as  an  added  in- 
surance force  with  tne  same  objective  of 
destroying  our  big  cities. 

But  a  force  of  200,  however,  requires 
us  to  consider  the  possibility  that  the 
SS-9  is  not  intended  for  cities  but  for  the 
hardened  Minuteman  sites  of  our  nuclear 
deterrent  power. 

Second,  the  Soviet  Union  is  developing 
midair  proliferation  of  nuclear  warhead.s. 
By  multiple  reentry  vehicles,  Soviets  pos- 
sibly could  Increase  the  warheads  from 
300  to  900,  any  one  of  which  would  be 
capable  of  destroying  the  Minuteman. 

Third,  our  intelligence  tells  \u  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  building  Polaris-type 
submarines  at  a  rapid  rate.  If  missile- 
bearing  submarines  came  to  within  a  few 
hundred  miles  of  our  shores,  the  quick 
flight  time  of  their  missiles  can  substan- 
tially shorten  the  time  available  for  the 
takeoff  of  our  alert  bombers.  Since  few 
of  our  alert  bombers  could  survive  such 
an  atomic  submarine  attack,  all  the 
more  vital  is  the  protection  of  our  Min- 
uteman striking  power. 

U.S.     ACTION 

In  the  light  of  these  developments, 
what  protective  actions  should  the 
United  States  take? 

First,  we  could  install  more  Minute- 
man  missiles.  We  rejected  this  because  it 
would  escalate  th-j  arms  race  and  could 
push  the  Soviets  to  deploy  even  more 
weapons  than  they  now  plan. 

Or  we  could  design  a  new  deterrent 
missile  that  could  travel  about  the  coun- 
tryside, always  hiding  from  enemy  at- 
tack. We  are  reluctant  to  have  mobile 
missiles.  We  believe  this  would  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  American  public.  It.  too. 
would  be  stimulation  of  the  arms  race. 

Or  we  could  build  bigger  missiles 
with  larger  warheads.  But  this  also  would 
accelerate  the  arms  race. 

Or  we  could  increase  the  hardening 
of  Minuteman.  We  do  plan  to  add  further 
hardening  for  some  Minuteman  missiles, 
but  this  approach  has  its  limitations. 
Purtl.er  hardening  can  be  matched  by 
further  increases  in  Soviet  accuracy  and 
warhead  size. 

Finally,  we  could  provide  the  protec- 
tion of  our  nuclear  deterrent  striking 
power  against  ballistic  missiles.  Such  a 
defensive  deployment  would  not  stimu- 
late the  arms  race.  In  fact,  since  the  Rus- 
sians  have    already    begun    developing 
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their  own  ABM  defense  system,  our  de- 
fensive parity  would  help  us  reach  a  solid 
arms  control  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Safeguard  by  its  selective  defense  of 
our  Minuteman  missile  sites  both 
strengthens  our  deterrent  to  nuclear  ag- 
gression and  increases  our  leverage  for 
disarmament  negotiations.  Its  protection 
of  our  retaliatory  forces  against  direct 
attack  stops  any  enemy  from  launching 
a  first  strike  war.  Yet  its  unprovocative 
defensive  nature  would  not  stimulate  the 


arms  race. 


THE     ISStTE 


There  are  those  who  argue  against 
Safeguard  or  any  ABM  system  with  allu- 
sions to  the  sinister  influence  of  the  mil- 
itary-industrial complex,  are  escalation 
and  ultimately  nuclear  devastation.  I  am 
convinced  that  much  of  the  intense  emo- 
tion presently  directed  against  the  ABM 
is  a  result  of  the  widespread  disillusion- 
ment with  the  Vietnam  war. 

However,  we  all  agree  that  the  mili- 
tary should  not  set  our  Nation's  priori- 
ties and  goals.  Congress  must  begin  to 
more  closely  scrutinize  both  military  pol- 
icies and  expenditures. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  an 
awakening  to  the  pressing  domestic 
needs  of  our  Nation.  The  problems  of  our 
disadvantaged  citizens,  our  urban 
growth,  and  environmental  decay  re- 
quire immediate  attention.  However, 
these  problems  must  be  solved  within 
the  context  of  a  safe  and  secure  society. 

But  these  are  not  the  issues  presently 
before  the  Senate.  All  Americans  dread 
a  nuclear  war  and  the  risks  of  an  esca- 
lating arms  race.  The  real  issue  today  is 
the  strategic  reality  of  our  defense  pos- 
ture. 

We  may  differ  about  the  implications 
on  the  recent  Soviet  moves  in  missile  de- 
ployment. We  may  differ  on  the  effects 
of  those  moves  on  the  future  defense  of 
our  nuclear  deterrent  force. 

But  all  of  us  can  agree  that  if  America 
should  lack  an  effective  nuclear  deter- 
rent defense,  the  stability  of  world  order 
would  be  shaken,  and  the  chances  for  a 
peace  settlement  broken. 

The  President  has  said : 

The  Imperative  that  our  nuclear  deterrent 
remain  secure  beyond  any  possible  doubt 
reqiiires  that  the  U.S.  must  take  steps  now 
to  insure  that  our  strategic  retaliatory  forces 
win  not  become  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  at- 
tack. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Senate  of 
the  Unted  States  either  gives  the  Presi- 
dent the  tools  to  bring  peace  and  security, 
or  denies  them.  This  is  the  issue  after  all 
the  testimony,  after  all  the  debate,  after 
all  the  speeches,  after  all  the  argument. 

CONCLUSION 

Sixteen  years  ago  another  Kansan, 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  came  to 
Washington  and  uttered  what  was  in  his 
heart: 

In  pleading  our  just  cause  before  the  bar 
of  history  and  In  pressing  our  labor  for 
world  peace  ...  we  hold  It  to  be  the  first 
task  of  statesmanship  to  develop  the  strength 
that  will  deter  the  forces  of  aggression  and 
promote  the  conditions  of  peace. 

Let  us  in  this  spirit  strengthen  the 
shield  of  our  defenses  that  deter  war 
and  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  that 
can  negotiate  a  peace. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  jrield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from   Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  on  what  I  think  is 
an  excellently  reasoned  speech.  He  does 
not  try  to  go  into  details  of  science.  He 
lays  it  out  in  cold  logic. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  productive 
effort,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  in 
trying  to  preserve  our  security. 

I  was  intrigued,  because  he  refers  to 
the  problems  '.hat  are  being  outlined  here 
on  the  floor  as  to  the  rural  areas  of 
our  cities,  where  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas points  out  that  we  must  have  a  secure 
coimtry  before  we  can  fix  those  problems 
irrevocably.  I  noticed  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  talked  about 
the  necessity  for  reallocating  resources. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender>  on  yesterday  said  something 
to  the  same  effect. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  as  we  go 
through  phase  2  of  the  program  on  the 
estimate  we  now  have,  it  would  cost  S10.2 
billion.  This  $10.2  billion  is  approximately 
three  and  a  half  months  of  the  Viet- 
namese war  at  present  expenditures.  The 
$10.2  billion  would  be  spent  from  now  all 
the  way  through  1974.  So  when  we  are 
talking  about  reallocating  resources,  we 
are  going  to  do  far  better  once  we  get  out 
of  our  involvement  in  that  war  than  we 
would  do  by  saying  we  are  not  going  to 
go  ahead  with  this  proposal. 

Another  feature  that  I  think  is  im- 
portant with  respect  to  the  amendment 
that  is  before  us  is  that  it  involves  only 
$345  million.  When  we  look  at  it  in  terms 
of  the  over  $2  billion  a  month  we  are 
expending  in  Vietnam,  we  have  another 
example  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  much  money.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  a  symbolism  issue  which  has 
arisen,  for  some  unknown  reason,  in  the 
Senate. 

I  also  listened  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  today,  and  I 
read  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender).  They  talk 
about  mirror  reaction.  The  Senator  will 
know  that  the  Soviet  Union  started  de- 
ploying its  system  in  1963,  and  it  is  still 
building  it,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is 
stated  the  Soviet  Union  has  stopped. 
That  is  not  a  fact.  So  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  no  mirror  reaction  now,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  started  its 
system  in  1963.  6  years  ago. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  As  I  have  tried  to  say 
many  times  on  the  fioor,  as  a  junior 
Member  of  the  Senate  I  do  not  question 
any  Member's  motives  for  being  for  or 
against  anjrthing.  I  think  everyone  has  a 
reason  for  his  belief.  I  think  sometimes 
the  public  has  a  certain  feeling  about  the 
Senate.  Members  of  the  public  feel  that 
50  percent  are  for  doing  nothing  and  an- 
other 50  percent  are  for  blowing  up  the 
world.  That  is  not  the  issue.  I  think  95 
Senators  think  we  should  do  something 
about  it,  yes,  perhaps  have  research  and 
development,  but  some  of  us  believe  we 
cannot  waste  1  year's  or  2  years'  time. 

I  think  what  the  question  boils  down  to 
is  whether  or  not  we  want  to  give  the 
President  the  tools  he  needs  with  which 
to  negotiate.  I  had  faith  in  President 
Johnson's  requeot  for  the  Sentinel  sys- 
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tern  and  supported  it  in  the  House,  and  I 
have  confidence  in  the  Safeguard  system 
and  will  support  it  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  to  the 
editor,  which  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  for  today,  Tuesday,  August 
5,  1969,  signed  by  Sanford  Aranoff,  as- 
sistant professor  of  physics,  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, dealing  with  the  need  of  an 
ABM  for  defense,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ABM  FOR  Defense 

To  the  Editor  : 

A  July  17  editorial  criticizing  Senator 
Winston  L.  Prouty's  endorsement  of  the 
Safeguard  antlbalUstlc  missile  system,  be- 
gan by  stating  that  the  system  is  untested, 
and  so  should  not  be  deployed.  This  is  not  an 
objection.  Many  of  the  components  have 
been  thoroughly  tested,  and  further  testing 
will  continue  after  deployment. 

Much  time  and  money  have  already  been 
invested  In  the  testing.  Let  us  not  belittle 
American  technology  by  saying  the  ABM  will 
not  work  because  it  is  complex.  We  can  build 
successful  complex  systems — the  Apollo  pro- 
gram for  example.  Of  course,  it  has  not  been 
tested  under  wartime  conditions,  but  the 
same  is  true  for  the  enemy's  system. 

In  actual  wartime,  neither  offense  nor  de- 
fense works  as  well  as  anticipated.  It  may  be 
that  our  defense  will  work,  while  the  enemy's 
offense  will  not.  Even  if  our  defense  does  not 
work,  the  fear  that  It  may,  while  the  offense 
will  not,  will  deter  the  enemy. 

As  to  cost,  we  have  been  spending  far 
greater  sums  on  air  defenses  up  till  now.  The 
Soviets  have  been  spending  several  times  the 
amount  of  money  that  we  have  for  their  de- 
fenses. Until  now,  no  one  has  suggested  that 
we  dismantle  ovir  defenses  to  save  money  for 
our  cities.  To  stop  spending  for  defense  Is  to 
leave  our  country  open  for  attack.  Why,  then, 
is  the  issue  raised  about  missile  defense? 
Either  we  must  Ignore  the  question  of  cost 
when  discussing  the  ABM,  or  save  money  by 
dismantling  our  expensive  air  defenses. 

FIRST   STRIKE    DESTRUCTION 

The  editorial  comments  that  we  can  de- 
stroy every  center  in  the  (Communist  bloc. 
This  Is  true  If  we  strike  first,  or  if  they  strike 
first,  but  leave  our  missiles  Intact.  If  you  be- 
lieve that  our  missile  will  remain  after  an 
attack,  you  should  give  your  reasons. 

Tou  state  that  the  Administration  should 
not  press  for  a  vote  that  can  bring  marginal 
victory  at  best.  What  Is  wrong  with  a  "margi- 
nal" victory?  The  Administration  feels  that 
it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  this  country  to 
have  a  defense  against  nuclear  attack.  That 
many  people  disagree  does  not  change  the 
objective  situation. 

We  are  speaking  about  defense,  not  offense. 
It  Is  sad  that  the  concept  of  ABM  has  been 
distorted  by  Its  opponents  to  mean  an  of- 
fensive system.  The  missiles  of  the  ABM  have 
a  range  of  less  than  one  thousand  miles,  and 
cannot  be  construed  as  an  offensive  weapon 
against  Russia.  It  is  these  cities  about  which 
we  are  so  concerned  that  require  proper 
defense. 

Sanford  Aranoff. 

Newark,  July  18,  1969. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I 
have  noted  the  quality  of  the  speech.  As 
a  Member  of  this  body  he  has  always 
impressed  me  with  the  forceful  way  in 
which  he  expresses  his  logical  reasoning. 
I  think  in  this  he  has  a  very  sound, 
commonsense  view. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Presidenil,  I  under- 
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stood  the  Senator  from  California 
wanted  to  diretjt  an  inquiry  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kans^is. 

Mr.  MXniPHY.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  llrom  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNI$.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  additional  mil  utes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  MURPHT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  Vom  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPITS  .  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  realistic  approach  and  the 
use  of  figures  that  are  actual  figures, 
and  not  hypothetical  figures. 

I  also  wish  to  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Coloralo  for  pointing  out  that 
the  amount  of  money  involved  is  less 
than  $400  mill:  on,  which  Is  less  than 
the  amount  of  ;ost  as  between  deploy- 
ment and  no  d((ployment. 

Another  feature  Is  involved.  I  am  sure 
ifly  distinguished  colleague  knows  that 
embodied  in  thin  proposal  is  the  element 
of  constant  review,  as  suggested  by  the 
President.  So  tliis  is  no  prograun  that, 
once  started,  w  11  never  be  stopped,  as 
is  true  of  so  ma  ly  progi-ams.  The  Presi- 
dent has  asked  :  or  constant  review.  The 
minute  it  is  not  i  leeded.  it  wUl  be  stopped. 
As  long  as  it  is  needed,  it  will  continue 
to  be  tested. 

I  congratulati  I  my  distinguished  col- 
league for  maki]  ig  this  very  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  an  mportant  question,  on 
wliich  may  tun  the  entire  future  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  hank  the  Senator  from 
California.  I  alio  agree  with  his  state- 
ment that  this  program  will  be  reviewed 
on  an  annual  ba  lis  by  the  Senate.  I  think 
that  Is  one  of  tlie  real  strengths  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  ;:  also  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas.  I  think  le  has  performed  a  fine 
service  in  unde -scoring  that  what  we 
are  doing  is  pro,  ec  ting  ourselves  toward 
the  mid-1970's.  There  has  been  much 
talk  about  the  :'elative  postures  of  the 
Soviet  Union  ani  the  United  States  to- 
day, but  we  must  project  it  into  the 
future  and  think  in  terms  of  what  might 
happen. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
fact  that  those  of  us  arguing  for  the 
system  are  basirg  our  argument  on  the 
fear  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  de- 
velop a  first-strike  capability.  That  in- 
deed is  the  reaso  i  why  we  want  an  ABM 
system.  It  is  vers^  possible  that  the  So- 
viet Union  will  d  evelop  a  first-strike  ca- 
pability. Certainly,  we  have  no  intelli- 
gence to  the  effe  ;t  that  they  are  not  de- 
veloping a  first-strike  capability.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  ihere  is  indication  that 
they  have  been  luilding  toward  it.  That 
being  so,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  af- 
ford not  to  pr(;pare  to  put  ourselves 
in  a  position  to  defend  this  country. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Soviets  are 
not  going  to  attack  us  because  they  know 
it  would  invite  certain  retaliation.  We 
want  that  risk  ip  stay  there.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  maintain  a  risk  for 


the  Soviet  Union  so  that  they  will  find, 
in  the  mid-1970's  or  In  the  1980's,  that 
the  odds  are  too  great  against  their 
being  able  to  launch  a  successful  first 
strike  with  Impunity. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  system  is 
needed  to  stabilize  the  world  position.  I 
feel  just  as  strongly  «bout  that  as  do 
those  who  take  a  different  view. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  additional  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible).  How  much  time  does  he  want? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  would  think  5  or  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  our  distinguished  able  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
practically  everything  pro  and  con  has 
been  said  about  this  question  In  the  5 
or  6  long  weeks  of  vigorous  discussion 
on  the  ABM.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
anything  new  that  I  can  contribute  at 
this  point.  I  have  attempted,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  to  follow  the  debate  closely 
and  to  follow  what  was  developed  dur- 
ing the  so-called  closed  and  secret  ses- 
sions. 

After  much  study,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  wisest  course  is  to  support  the  re- 
quest by  the  administration,  and  the  ma- 
jority recommendation  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  for  phase  1  of  the 
Safeguard  ballistic  missile  defense  sys- 
tem. 

It  seems  to  me  that  deployment  of  the 
ABM  is  a  prudent  and  reasonable  re- 
sponse to  the  activity  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  development  of  offensive  and  de- 
fensive weapons  systems  and  the  advance 
of  Communist  China  toward  a  nuclear 
ai-senal.  The  addition  of  new  offensive 
Minutemen,  without  protection,  is  likely 
to  be  more  destabilizing,  in  my  view,  than 
the  start  of  an  active  defense  of  the 
Minuteman  silos,  since  adding  new  of- 
fensive vehicles  increases  the  capacity  to 
strike  first. 

I  am  not  particularly  impressed  by  the 
divergent  views  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity on  the  practicality  of  the  Safe- 
guard system.  Such  differences  have  oc- 
cmred  with  every  complex  weapons  sys- 
tem ever  considered  by  the  Nation.  They 
have  occurred  in  our  space  program. 
They  have  occurred  in  our  medical  re- 
search and  in  other  areas  of  our  research 
and  development  activities. 

Able  scientists  are  found  on  both  sides 
of  the  issue.  Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to 
accept  at  face  value  some  scientific 
claims  that  this  defense  system  may  not 
work.  There  were  eminent  scientists  iwho 
said  the  hydrogen  bomb  would  not  work ; 
that  the  ICBM  would  not  work,  thatlthe 
Polaris  would  not  work.  \ 

We  have  heard  this  issue  discussed^-at 
length  over  the  past  weeks  and  month^ 

I  have  reviewed  the  record  carefully/ 
I  am  not  persuaded  that  the  ABM  is  un- 
reasonable. I  feel  the  performance  qi 
carefully  designed  and  well-engine*fed 
defense  systems  such  as  Safeguard  will 
be  every  bit  as  effective  as  the  perform- 
ance of  our  offensive  missile  systems. 

One    other    argument    is    constantly 


made — we  have  heard  it  day  after  day. 
and  it  has  been  met  and  counter-met 
and  re-met  again,  on  rebuttals  and  sur- 
rebuttals — I  refer  to  the  argument  that 
approval  of  the  Safeguard  will  make  it 
harder  for  this  Nation  to  reach  reliable 
agreements  with  the  Soviets  on  limita- 
tions of  nuclear  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  re- 
gard, a  telegram  received  July  17  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis> 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  from  a  group  of  distinguished 
Americans  with  long  experience  in  nego- 
tiating with  Moscow  was  a  very  useful 
contribution  to  our  discussion.  It  read: 

In  our  varied  experiences  of  negotiating 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  nothing  suggests  that 
a  Congressional  decision  to  authorize  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Safeguard  ABM  proposal  will 
in  any  way  hinder  the  start  of  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  with  Moscow  or  impede  the 
negotiations  once  they  are  under  way. 

It  was  signed  by  a  number  of  very  dis- 
tinguished Americans — One  could  say 
they  comprise  a  Who's  Who  in  the  field 
of  American-Soviet  diplomacy.  Among 
them  were  Dean  Acheson,  Charles  Boh- 
len,  Arthur  Dean.  Frederick  Eaton.  Foy 
Kohler,  Robert  Mmphy,  and  Herman 
Phleger. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  well,  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Sentinel  program  last 
year  when  it  was  before  the  Senate,  the 
argument  was  made  that  we  should  not 
move  forward  because  to  do  so  would 
jeopardize  our  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  believe  it  was  within  a  week 
after  the  Senate  had  acted — and  had 
acted  adversely  to  that  particular  argu- 
ment— that  new  talks  were  started. 

I  was  somewhat  impressed  with  the 
argument  made  today  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  .  If  I  recall  correctly,  I  think 
he  said  that  since  1946  we  have  had 
1,542  meetings  with  the  Soviets  in  the 
field  of  disarmament. 

Taken  in  its  entirety,  I  believe  that 
record  prevides  a  meaningful  answer  to 
the  constant  argument  that  deployment 
will  slow  us  and  probably  jeopardize  us 
in  our  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  our  experi- 
ence in  negotiations  with  Russia  that 
the  Soviets  bargain  vigorously  for  rela- 
tive advantage.  With  this  in  mind,  let 
us  observe  that  Moscow  has  deployed  an 
ABM  and  we  have  not.  Moreover,  the 
Russians  are  working  on  an  advanced 
version  of  the  ABM.  It  is  commonsense 
to  me  that  if  we  hope  to  get  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets  on  arms  limitation, 
we  must  be  able  to  deal  with  them  from 
positions  of  strength — defensive  strength 
as  well  as  offensive  strength.  We  are 
certainly  not  maintaining  our  overall 
strength  if  we  unilaterally  abandon  ABM 
deployment  at  a  time  when  the  Rus- 
sians are  working  to  strengthen  not  only 
their  offensive  missile  systems,  but  their 
already  deployed  antimissile  defenses  as 
well. 

Reciprocal,  mutually  acceptable  agree- 
ment on  both  offensive  and  defensive 
nuclear  systems  will  be.  at  best,  difiB- 
cult  to  achieve.  It  could  take  a  long  time. 
Meanwhile,  I  think  we  must  put  America 
in  the  strongest  possible  position  for  the 
conduct  of  these  crucial  negotiations. 
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It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  shall  vote 
against  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment, 
and  I  shall  support  the  request  for  au- 
thorization of  phase  I  of  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  Senator's  going  to  the  trouble,  here, 
to  put  his  thoughts  in  writing  in  so  con- 
cise a  form. 

I  believe  the  entire  argument  can  be 
boiled  down  to  the  point  the  Senator 
has  made.  That  is  the  real  issue  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. I  have  long  considered  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
his  able  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  .  as  two  of  the 
best  informed  men  in  America  on  this 
particular  problem. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  has  made  great  contributions  in 
connection  with  the  appropriations,  but. 
more  than  that,  I  like  his  practical  logic. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire as  to  the  time  remaining  to  the 
proponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents have  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  yield  some  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
shall  not  require  more  than  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  inquire,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  much  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  32  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  late  stage  in  the 
debate,  there  is  little  I  can  say  that 
would  add  to  the  arguments  already 
given,  or  to  the  voluminous  data  already 
gathered,  or  to  the  lengthy  testimony 
already  taken  on  the  question  soon  to  be 
decided,  whether  or  not  the  Senate 
should  give  its  consent  to  the  immediate 
deployment  of  the  Safeguard  antlballls- 
tlc  missile  system.  Accordingly,  my 
statement  will  be  relatively  brief. 

It  is  undisputed  that  the  price  of  an 
ABM  system  comes  high.  The  initial 
phase,  limited  to  the  mission  of  defend- 
ing two  of  our  Minuteman  bases,  bears 
a  price  tag  of  at  least  $9  billion.  Allowing 
for  the  anticipated  cost  overrun  for  re- 
search, development,  and  procurement, 
however,  the  total  Is  much  more  likely 
to  exceed  $12  billion;  and  the  future  en- 
largement of  the  system,  almost  cer- 
tain to  follow  once  the  deployment  be- 
gins, could  easily  push  the  ultimate 
figure  above  $100  billion. 

Despite  this  mammoth  cost,  I  was 
nonetheless  prepared  to  vote  for  the  im- 
mediate construction  and  deployment  of 
an  ABM  system  if  it  could  be  shown  by 
the  evidence  tliat  the  Safeguard  pro- 
posal oould  meet  three  tests:  First,  the 


test  of  reliability  In  the  event  of  a  nu- 
clear attack  upon  the  United  States: 
second,  the  test  of  shielding  our  pe<H)le 
if  such  an  attack  should  occur;  and  third, 
the  test  of  lessening  the  chances  of  a 
nuclear  exchange  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

With  these  tests  in  mind,  I  have  closely 
examined  the  evidence,  weighed  the 
testimony,  and  followed  the  debate.  And 
I  have  been  obhged  to  conclude  that  the 
Safeguard  proposal  appears  to  be  de- 
ficient in  all  three  categories. 

As  to  whether  the  syst«n  would  work 
in  a  showdown,  the  experts  are  sharply 
divided.  TTiose  components  that  give  the 
ABM  sight  and  direction — the  radar  and 
computer  elements — are  themselves  the 
focal  point  of  the  doubt.  The  computer 
system  would  be  the  most  complex  ever 
attempted,  and,  given  the  present  state  of 
the  art,  there  are  serious  reservations 
that  it  can  be  made  operational.  At  the 
very  least,  further  research  and  prior 
testing  would  seem  to  be  required. 

If  the  ABM  is  to  successfully  intercept 
incoming  enemy  missiles.  Its  radar  eyes 
must  be  at  least  as  good  as  its  computer 
brain.  Few  such  eyes  are  contemplated 
for  the  Safeguard  system,  and  tnese  few 
could  be  readily  blinded.  Even  the 
Pentagon's  own  planners  concede  that 
enemy  nuclear  warheads  might  be 
deliberately  detonated  above  the  atmos- 
phere to  create  vast  regions  of  ionized 
gas  to  black  out  the  radar.  Moreover, 
it  must  be  expected  that  any  attacker, 
mindful  of  the  existence  of  our  ABM 
system,  would  sow  the  skies  with  decoys 
and  chaff,  complicating  beyond  descrip- 
tion the  problem  of  swiftly  Identifying 
the  real  targets  to  be  Intercepted.  Finally, 
the  radar  installations  themselves,  as 
presently  plaimed,  would  be  highly 
vulnerable  to  a  concentrated  missile  at- 
tack, leaving  our  ABM's  helpless  without 
sight. 

Questions  like  these  concerning  the 
reliability  of  the  ABM  imder  fire  have 
simply  not  been  satisfactorily  answered. 
The  experts  cannot  agree  among  them- 
selves, with  as  many  maintaining  that 
the  system  will  not  work  as  contending 
that  it  will.  AgEiin,  the  prudent  course 
would  seem  to  call  for  further  research 
and  testing. 

However,  if  one  were  to  lean  over  in 
favor  of  the  Safeguard  proposal  and  dis- 
miss all  doubts  about  its  being  a  sieve 
rather  than  a  shield,  the  next  question 
to  be  answered  is  this :  Assuming  it  would 
work  as  plaimed,  how  many  lives  would 
Safeguard  save  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
attack  upon  the  United  States?  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  is  none — or  next  to 
none — since  the  weapon  is  not  to  be  de- 
ployed aroimd  population  centers,  but 
rather  in  the  empty  places  which  sur- 
round our  Minuteman  sites.  Therefore,  it 
just  does  not  figiire  that  the  Safeguard 
ABM  will  save  American  lives,  imless  the 
very  existence  of  the  system  Itself  will 
somehow  lessen  the  chances  of  a  nuclear 
war,  to  the  consideration  of  which  I  now 
turn. 

Proponents  of  the  ABM  argue  that  its 
installation  will  help  keep  our  nuclear 
deterrent  credible  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  Minuteman  missiles  which  would 


survive  an  enemy  first  strike,  thus  aug- 
menting our  retaliatory  capability  to  In- 
flict imacceptable  damage  on  the  at- 
tacker. The  argument,  however,  over- 
looks the  fact  that,  in  order  for  the  So- 
viet Union  to  achieve  a  first  strike  capa- 
bility, she  would  have  to  launch  enough 
accurate  attack  warheads  to  knock  out 
all  of  our  offensive  forces  at  the  same 
time.  In  considering  such  an  improbable 
undertaking,  it  should  be  recalled  tliat 
each  of  our  separate  offensive  forces — 
Minuteman  ICBM's,  strategic  bombers 
and  Polaris  submarines — has  by  itself 
the  capacity  to  utterly  destroy  Russia. 
Even  if,  by  some  miracle,  all  these  forces 
were  to  be  suddenly  destroyed — which  is 
far  beyond  any  known  or  imagined  So- 
viet capability — we  would  still  possess 
enough  medium  range  missiles  in  Europe 
to  inflict  unacceptable  damage  on  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  find 
it  impossible  to  believe  that  an  ABM 
weapon  system  needs  now  to  be  installed 
at  two  of  our  Minuteman  bases,  in  order 
to  enhance  the  credibility  of  our  overall 
deterrent.  When  it  comes  to  strategic 
intercontinental  nuclear  capability,  we 
already  have  a  preponderant  lead.  Fig- 
ures supplied  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense show  the  United  States  with  a 
2-to-l  advantage  in  delivery  vehicles, 
that  is,  missiles  and  bombers — 2,356  to 
1,227 — and  a  3y2-to-l  advantage  in  the 
number  of  warheads — 4,200  to  1,200.  Yet 
the  astoimdlng  fact  is  that  in  an  all-out 
nuclear  war  the  delivery  of  only  400  one- 
megaton  warheads  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  500  by  the  United  States  would 
result  in  150  million  fatalities  and  the 
destruction  of  75  percent  of  the  indus- 
trial capacity  of  both  nations.  Consider- 
ing the  number  of  warheads  now  avail- 
able, the  United  States  maintains  an 
overkill  ratio  of  81  a  to  1,  while  the  Rus- 
sians have  an  overkill  ratio  of  2'2  to  1. 

Obviously,  the  critical  need  facing  both 
great  nuclear  powers  Is  to  call  a  halt 
to  this  mad  arms  race,  which  merely 
Increases  the  threshold  of  danger  to  each 
side.  As  I  observed  here  in  the  Senate 
more  than  a  year  ago,  long  before  the 
ABM  became  a  major  issue: 

After  20  years  of  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
the  Russian  and  American  people  are  not 
the  mo6t  secure,  but  the  meet  Imperiled 
people  In  the  world.  If  the  funeral  pyre  each 
government  has  set  for  the  other  Is  ever 
Ignited,  both  peoples  will  be  laid  out  upon  It. 

How,  then,  will  adding  a  new  nuclear 
weapons  system,  the  ABM,  as  another 
tier  on  the  funeral  pyre,  possibly  reduce 
the  chances  of  its  ignition?  Since  there 
is  presently  no  need,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  bolster  the  credibility  of  our  overall 
deterrent,  what  effect  can  we  expect 
from  the  deployment  of  the  ABM  at  this 
time?  First  of  all,  we  must  expect  such 
an  action  on  our  part  to  produce  a  pre- 
dictable reaction  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sians. In  strategic  planning,  the  "greater 
than  expected  risk"  is  a  principle  used 
on  both  sides,  and  it  leads  planners  con- 
stantly to  anticipate  action  by  the  other 
side  to  ccanpensate  for  an  area  of  vulner- 
ability or  to  seek  temporary  superiority. 

As  an  example  of  the  action-reaction 
cycle,  we  need  only  recall  that  several 
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trayed their  words,  that  the  real  Rus- 
sian purpose  was  to  gain  the  upper  hand 
in  the  arms  race,  rather  than  to  join 
hands  in  ending  it. 

No,  though  our  deplojmient  of  an  ABM 
might  hamper,  it  could  not  enhance  our 
chances  for  securing  agreement  on  arms 
control;  and,  though  it  might  enlarge,  it 
could  not  diminish  the  risk  of  a  nuclear 
war. 

So  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
consti-uction  of  an  ABM  system  at  this 
time  would  be  a  grave  mistake.  While  we 
still  possess  a  commanding  lead  in  nu- 
clear weapons,  let  us  explore  the  pos- 
sibilities for  ending  this  pointless,  peril- 
ous arms  race,  thus  ushering  in  a  new 
era  of  hope  for  mankind.  If  this  proves 
impossible,  there  will  be  time  enough 
to  add  an  ABM  to  our  vast  nuclear  ar- 
senal, after  further  research  has  per- 
fected the  weapon  and  made  it  more  re- 
liable. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  vote  in  favor  of  authorizing  the 
money  requested  to  continue  the  re- 
search and  development  work  on  the 
ABM,  but  I  shall  vote  against  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  weapon  this  year. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  today  of  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  ex- 
tended 5  minutes  of  his  time  to  accom- 
modate me,  and  if  that  time  has  not  ex- 
pired, I  would  like  to  recognize  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  and  then  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  That  time 
also  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  just  wanted  to  say 
that  I  think  the  Senator  has  made  the 
case  extremely  well.  He  has  been  very 
attentive  in  the  hearings  and  has  made 
a  great  contribution  to  the  debate  on  this 
issue. 

A  moment  ago,  in  the  comments  of  one 
of  the  previous  speakers,  it  was  stated 
that,  in  the  past,  many  people  had  said 
that  the  ABM  would  not  work  or  that 
the  Apollo  would  not  work  or  that  the 
hydrogen  bomb  would  not  work,  and  they 
have  all  proved  that  they  could  work. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  a 
fact  that  in  most  of  those  cases  it  was 
not  said  that  they  would  not  work  but 
it  was  said  that  they  were  of  such  low 
priority  that  they  ought  not  be  developed. 

As  to  the  allegation,  for  example,  that 
certain  great  scientists  had  opposed  the 
hydrogen  bomb,  I  do  not  remember  that 
they  had  opposed  it — I  do  not  believe 
they  did — on  the  ground  that  it  could 
not  be  made  to  work.  They  opposed  it  on 
the  ground  that  we  had  no  need  for  it 
and  it  ought  not  be  developed  because  it 
would  not  contribute  to  the  security  of 
the  country. 
Is  that  the  Senator's  recollection? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  the  Senator 
states  the  case  correctly,  yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  my  opposition  to 


the  space  program,  at  the  level  we  have 
been  spending  funds  for  it,  it  was  never 
because  I  believed  that  Apollo  could  not 
be  made  to  work.  It  was  because,  first, 
I  thought  it  was  a  crash  program  that 
was  unjustified,  that  it  was  not  so  im- 
portant that  we  should  defer  funda- 
mental domestic  programs  in  order  to 
give  that  money  to  the  space  program.  I 
believe  the  total  space  program  now 
amounts  to  approximately  $25  billion.  It 
was  simply  that  I  thought  it  had  a  lower 
priority  than  a  number  of  things  such 
as  our  cities  and  education  and  others. 

I  think  that  is  true  with  the  ABM. 
We  are  not  opposing  it  because  we  do  not 
think  it  would  not  work.  I  think  it  is  very 
dubious  that  it  would  work  under  war- 
time conditions.  I  think  it  is  very  likely 
the  system  can  be  made  to  work  in  the 
sense  that  it  will  shoot  down  a  missile 
that  we  know  is  coming  from  Vanden- 
berg  Air  Force  Base  to  Kwajalein  and 
we  are  all  set  for  it.  I  think  they  can 
make  a  gadget  that  will  shoot  it  down. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  that  in  a  labora- 
tory test  it  probably  can  be  made  to  work, 
but  the  experts  are  in  sharp  disagree- 
ment that  it  would  work  under  fire. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Under  fire— that  is 
the  grave  question. 

So  when  we  say  it  will  not  work,  we 
have  to  be  precise  about  what  is  meant. 
I  mean  in  that  sense,  even  if  it  worked, 
I  think  it  would  not  be  worth  the  money, 
compared  with  other  needs  and  alterna- 
tives we  have. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

I  tried  to  emphasize  in  my  address 
this  afternoon  that  even  if  it  were  to 
work,  even  if  one  were  to  dismiss  all 
doubts  as  to  its  reliability  under  fire, 
still,  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  call  for  a  postponement  of  its  de- 
ployment until  we  can  ascertain  whether 
progress  can  be  made  in  aims  control 
talks;  for  it  is  in  the  success  of  these 
talks  that  the  real  security  of  the  country 
lies,  that  the  real  safety  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  rests. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  it  would  be 
a  grave  mistake  for  us  to  proceed  at  this 
time  with  the  deployment  of  an  ABM 
system. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  was  interested  in 
listening  to  the  speech,  and,  obviously,  I 
do  not  draw  the  same  conclusions  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  does.  But  one 
thing  really  interested  me,  and  that  was 
the  hypothetical  question  of  what  we 
would  do  if  we  had  tried  to  get  arms  lim- 
itations, and  so  forth,  and  then  all  of  a 
sudden  they  developed  an  ABM. 

Actually,  the  Soviets  developed  their 
ABM  system  and  started  deploying  it  in 
1963.  As  the  Senator  knows,  we  have  not 
deployed  anything  on  this  side.  We  have 
authorized  some  funds.  We  have  pro- 
cured some  leadtime  parts.  But  we  have 
not  done  any  more  than  that  over  a  pe- 
riod of  6  years.  So  we  have  not  consid- 
ered this  as  any  kind  of  a  massive  threat, 
except  in  conjunction  with  the  progres- 
sive growth  of  offensive  weapons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  addl- 
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tlonal  time  allotted  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  make 
this  clear:  An  ABM.  insofw  as  being  any 
kind  of  threat  to  us,  is  not,  unless  it  Is 
combined  with  the  capability  to  develop 
a  first  strike.  We  do  not  have  that  and 
have  not  made  such  an  option  available 
to  ourselves.  They  have  not  yet  done  it, 
but  they  have  the  capability  of  doing  it 
and  are  succeeding  and  are  progressing 
in  that  direction.  This  is  the  only  kind 
of  situation  I  can  see  in  which  either  side 
should  be  concerned  about  an  ABM, 
which  is  purely  defensive. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  According  to  the  best 
information  I  have,  the  Russians  did 
commence  the  construction  of  an  ABM 
system  around  Moscow,  but  it  now  ap- 
pears that  the  construction  has  been 
stopped. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No,  it  is  still  going  on. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
has  better  information  on  that  point 
than  I  possess. 

However,  my  argument  relates  to  the 
history  of  this  nuclear  arms  race,  which 
has  been  characterized  by  action  and 
coimteraction  over  the  years.  I  think  it 
Is  very  diCBcult  to  argue  persuasively  that 
the  decision  on  our  part  to  deploy  a  very 
expensive  new  ABM  system  would  not 
produce  a  counter-reaction  on  the  part 
of  the  Russians  that  would  carry  us  into 
another  round  of  this  pointless,  perilous 
arms  race;  and,  in  the  end,  we  will  find 
that  we  have  not  achieved  one  whit  of 
added  advantage  over  the  Russians. 

This  history  has  already  proved  so  dis- 
couraging that  I  think  we  should  now  try 
to  see  if  we  can  bring  a  halt  to  It,  on 
both  sides;  before  we  introduce  another 

round.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  desires, 
I  can  yield  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  3  minutes. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  want  to  pro- 
long this  discussion  imnecessarily,  but 
we  had  four  scientists  before  us,  all  of 
them  knowledgeable  in  Soviet  weaponry. 
Two  were  against  the  ABM  and  two  were 
for  it.  In  the  process  of  doing  that,  we 
had  a  discussion  with  them  on  whether 
the  Soviet  Union's  missile  development 
had  been  a  cyclical  reaction;  and  even 
the  ones  who  were  against  the  ABM  said 
that  they  did  not  see  that  any  of  the 
Russian  weaponry  had  been  a  cyclical  or 
mirror  reaction  to  what  the  United  States 
had  done. 

I  could  cite  example  after  example. 
For  example,  we  have  not  developed  an 
FOBS,  and  they  have.  We  have  not  de- 
veloped an  SS-9,  and  they  have.  We  have 
not  developed  an  ABM  system,  and  they 
have.  I  could  go  on  and  on  in  this  way. 
The  point  I  am  making  is  that  they 
do  what  they  think  is  important  from 
their  own  country's  interests  and  not  just 
in  reaction  to  what  we  do. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  With  that  interpreta- 
tion I  wholly  disagree,  because  nobody 
has  suggested  that  the  action-reaction 
cycle  consists  of  both  sides  duplicating 


the  exact  weapons  of  the  other.  The 
argwnent  is  that  when  one  side  intro- 
duces a  new  weapons  system,  the  other 
side  finds  a  coimter  to  that  system  which 
may  not  involve  its  exact  duplication  at 
all. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  A  mirror  reaction. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  An  action-reaction 
cycle.  I  believe  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  demonstrate  that  there  has  not  been 
this  action-reaction  cycle  during  the 
past  20  years,  as  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  amassed  these 
immense  nuclear  arsenals  which,  I 
might  add,  are  now  so  large  that,  if  they 
are  ever  detonated  in  anger,  the  destruc- 
tive force  released  would  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  thousand  pounds  of  TNT  against 
the  temples  of  every  living  inhabitant  on 
earth.  Is  this  not  enough? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment  has  ex- 
pired. The  opponents  of  the  amendment 
have  17  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer.  Is  there  anyone  who  desires  to 
speak? 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  been  extremely  patient.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  would  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  anyone  wish  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  op- 
ponents have  16  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
time  which  each  side  has  is  exhausted,  if 
the  Senate  is  still  in  session,  the  time 
will  not  be  controlled.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After 
the  time  imder  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  has  expired,  the  pending 
question  will  be  before  the  Senate  with 
no  limitation. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  would  it  be 
in  order  at  this  point  to  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  permit  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  to  conclude  his 
speech  even  though  the  time  yielded  to 
him  may  have  been  exhausted  prior 
thereto? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  it  is  my 
imderstanding  that  when  we  finish  with 
controlled  time,  all  remaining  time  is  im- 
controlled. 

Mr.  HART.  That  would  be  true  unless 
the  Chair  permitted  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  to  proceed, 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
been  most  gracious  to  me.  I  do  not  wish 
to  intrude  on  the  time  of  those  who  op- 
pose the  amendment.  If  it  is  more  con- 
venient, I  will  wait. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  all  time 
Is  yielded  back  by  the  opponents,  the 
matter  would  be  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  yield  back  the  time.  I  am  trying 


to  protect  someone  who  might  come  in 
late  and  desire  time.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  we  can  weigh  the 
situation  and  perhaps  permit  the  Senator 

to  proceed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

DERAU-ING  THE  DANGEROUS  ARMS   RACE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator.  It  is  very  considerate  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  to  delve  into  his 
limited  reservoir  of  time  so  that  I  can 
express  myself  on  this  critical  matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  matter  presently 
before  the  Senate  has  consumed  almost  a 
month  of  debate.  I  have  listened  very 
carefully  to  the  statements  on  both  sides. 
The  debate  has  raged  back  and  forth  on 
the  question  of  whether  we  should  au- 
thorize fimds  for  the  deployment  of  the 
Safeguard  anti-ballistlc-missile  system.  I 
think  the  high  quality  of  the  Senate  de- 
bate refiects  on  the  very  critical  nature 
of  the  decision  we  are  about  to  make.  I 
have  reached  a  decision  only  after  long 
and  careful  study  of  every  bit  and  piece 
of  information  available  to  me,  as  I  am 
certain  all  of  my  colleagues  have  done. 
As  a  result,  it  is  my  opinion  that  to  au- 
thorize the  deployment  of  the  Safeguard 
anti-ballistic-missile  system  at  this  time 
would  not  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  three  criticsd 
areas  of  discussion  that  form  the  crux 
of  any  decision  with  regard  to  Safe- 
guard. 

First.  Is  there,  in  fact,  a  Soviet  first- 
strike  threat  to  our  retaliatory  ability? 
Second.  Is  the  Safeguard,  as  designed, 
technically  competent  to  meet  such  a 
threat? 

Third.  What  are  the  Implications  of 
Safeguard  deployment  for  a  meaningful 
arms  limitation? 

Are  the  Russians  developing  first- 
strike  capability  that  threatens  our  mis- 
sile arsenal?  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
fully  appreciate  Secretary  Laird's  as- 
sumptions about  the  Soviets,  one  must 
examine  this  concept  of  first-strike  capa- 
bility. According  to  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Foster,  a  first-strike  capability  would  in- 
volve a  decision  to  launch  an  all-out  nu- 
clear attack  against  another  country  with 
the  assurance  that  95  percent  of  the 
retaliatory  power  of  the  attacked  nation 
would  be  destroyed  simultaneously.  In 
other  words,  the  nation  attacked  would 
not  have  the  ability  to  retaliate.  There- 
fore, in  any  realistic  assessment  of  first- 
strike  capability  one  must  consider  not 
only  the  Soviet's  missile  arsenal,  but  we 
must  weigh  it  against  our  own  nuclear 
force. 

Secretary  Laird's  categorical  statement 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was,  and  I  quote, 
"going  for  a  first-strike  capability — there 
is  no  question  about  that"  has  been  chal- 
lenged. In  fact,  Mr.  Laird  has  since  re- 
vised his  estimate  of  the  Soviet  threat. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  article  entitled  "Laird  Nar- 
rows Scope  of  Warning  on  Soviet 
Threat,"  written  by  John  W.  Firmey, 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Times. 
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L)  rrLE    TO    SAY 

Mr.  Helms,  according  to  members,  had 
little  to  say  before  the  committee  and  not  a 
word  afterward  to  reporters  as  he  emerged 
from  the  committie  room  with  Mr.  Laird. 

But  Secretary  Lajlrd  was  not  so  reticent. 
After  a  brief  appsiarance  before  television 
cameras  outside  the  committee  room,  he 
hastened  back  to  t  lie  Pentagon  to  hold  an 
impromptu  news  (onference  at  which  he 
emphasized  a  new  ilovlet  missile  threat. 


Following  up  a  point  first  made  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  at  his  news  conference  last  week, 
Mr.  Laird  said  the  Soviet  Union  was  testing 
a  multiple  warhead  for  its  SS-9  missile  that 
was  capable  of  knocking  out  three  Minute- 
man  missiles  simultaneously. 

He  thus  opened  a  new  intelligence  dispute 
with  the  safeguard  opponents.  During  the 
hearing,  according  to  both  Senators  Ful- 
bright  and  Gore,  no  evidence  was  presented 
Indicating  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  testing 
Independently  targetable  multiple  warheads 
known  as  MIRV's,  for  multiple  Independently 
targetable  re-entry  vehicles. 

LESS    SOPHISTICATED 

The  presumption,  therefore,  was  that  the 
intelligence  community  believed  the  Soviet 
Union  was  testing  less  sophisticated  multi- 
ple re-entry  vehicles,  known  as  MRV's,  which 
fall  in  a  cluster  and  are  not  independently 
targeted. 

At  his  Pentagon  news  conference.  Mr. 
Laird  declined  to  be  dravtm  into  a  dispute 
over  the  multiple  warheads  being  tested  by 
the  Soviet  Union  were  Independently  guided. 
The  Important  point,  he  said,  is  that  the 
three-part  multiple  warhead  is  falling  into 
a  variable  triangular  pattern  that  coincides 
with  the  way  Minuteman  silos  are  deployed. 

Another  semantic  difference  developed  be- 
tween Mr.  Laird  and  the  committee  over 
whether  the  Pentagon  and  the  intelligence 
community  disagreed  over  the  Soviet  missile 
threat. 

Senator  Gore  emerged  before  the  hearing 
was  completed  to  assert  before  the  television 
cameras  that  the  United  States  Intelligence 
Board — the  top-level,  interagency  body  that 
coordinates  intelligence  estimates — had  made 
no  finding  supporting  Mr.  Laird's  statement 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  seeking  a  first- 
strike  capability. 

DISAGREEMENT    DENIED 

An  hour  later  before  the  cameras,  Mr. 
Laird  asserted  that  there  was  "no  disagree- 
ment"  within  the  intelligence  community 
on  inteUlgence  "facts"  about  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  "there  is  no  question  about 
Interpretation"  of  these  facts. 

While  the  Intelligence  Board  may  have  not 
made  any  findings  supporting  the  Laird 
conclusions,  committee  members,  when 
pressed  by  reporters,  acknowledged  that  the 
board  had  not  made  any  findings  contradict- 
ing the  Laird  first-strike  assessment. 

The  point  was  emphasized  at  the  Pentagon 
by  Mr  Laird,  who  said  the  board  had  "never 
even  considered"  whether  the  SS-9  missile 
was  a  first-strike  weapon  or  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  was  striving  for  a  first-strike 
capability. 

"They  don't  get  Into  evaluations  such  as 
that, "  he  explained. 

Probably  the  biggest  haggle  that  developed 
between  the  committee  and  Mr.  Laird — 
one  that  consumed  nearly  two  hours — was 
over  the  definition  of  "first  strike,"  partic- 
ularly as  it  was  used  by  the  Secretary  when 
he  told  the  committee  on  March  21  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  "going  for  a  first-strike 
capability." 

FINDS    IT    NARROWER 

Senators  Gore  and  Pulbrlght  observed  that 
the  term  "first  strike"  used  to  mean  the 
ability  to  knock  out  or  destroy  the  retalia- 
tory capability  of  an  opponent.  But  now, 
Senator  Fulbright  said,  Mr.  Laird  is  offering 
an  interpretation  of  first  strike  that  is  "much 
narrower  and  more  restricted  than  it  was 
originally." 

Mr.  Laird's  new  definition,  the  Senator 
said,  was  somewhat  confusing  because  the 
Secretary  offered  "variations  from  minute  to 
minute  that  were  Incredible."  But  as  now 
used  by  Mr.  Laird,  he  said,  the  term  "first 
strike  seems  to  have  the  relatively  restricted 
meaning  that  the  SS-9  is  a  weapon  that  has  a 
capacity   to  destroy  a  missile   in   its    silo." 

This  Interpretation  seemed  to  be  supported 
by  Mr.  Laird  after  the  meeting.  Asked  by 
reporters  for  his  definition  of  first  strike,  he 


said  it  was  the  difference  between  a  first- 
strike  weapon  that  can  be  used  against 
"hardened"  targets,  such  as  missile  silos,  and 
second-strike  weapons  that  can  be  used 
against  "soft"  targets,  such  as  cities.  He  then 
noted  that  "first-strike  weapons  can  also  be 
used  as  second  strike  weapons." 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  one  must 
wonder  whether  the  flrst-strlke  threat 
originally  postulated  by  the  Secretary 
was  not  manufactured  simply  to  justify 
a  political  decision  to  deploy  Safeguard; 
witness  the  periodic  leaks  of  "new,  secret 
information"  about  Russian  missile  de- 
velopments which  have,  on  investigation, 
turned  out  to  be  old  information  in  a  new 
suit  of  clothes. 

First,  there  was  the  old  bugaboo  about 
Galosh.  That  bubble  was  pricked  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Russians  had  ex- 
perienced enough  difficulties  to  discon- 
tinue deployment  with  only  about  70  mis- 
sile launchers  in  place.  Next  came  the 
"startling  revelations"  about  the  SS-9 
and   the   Secretary's   projections   about 
Soviet  production.  Well,  the  SS-9,  as  we 
were  later  to  learn,  was  known  to  our 
Pentagon  planners  for  some  time.  Former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Enthoven 
testified  that  it  was  always  regarded  as  a 
second-strike    weapon   by   our   defense 
plarmers.   In   fact,   the   SS-9   was   also 
known  to  New  York  Times  reporter  An- 
drew Hamilton.  In  an  appropriately  en- 
titled article  "The  Arms  Race:  Too  Much 
of  a  Bad  Thing  "  in  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  of  October  6,  1968,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton described  the  SS-9  as  a  very  large 
missile  with  a  payload  comparable  to 
that  of  the  U.S.  Titan  II — it  is  appropri- 
ate to  note  that  the  United  States  is 
planning  to  phase  out  its  54  Titan  II  s — 
and  it  is  believed  to  have  good  accuracy. 
But,  nobody  would  have  ever  expected  it 
to  have  the  nearly  perfect  accuracy  at- 
tributed to  it  by  Secretary  Laird  in  order 
to  justify  his  "first  strike"  assertion;  an 
accuracy,  I  might  point  out,  that  has 
steadily  been  improving  as  the  adminis- 
tration is  required  to  answer  new  ques- 
tions about  the  unlikely  prospect  that 
the  SS-9  force  could  serve  as  a  "first 
strike"  weapons  system.  From  an  original 
estimate    of    accuracy    for    SS-9    of    a 
CEP — circular  error  probability — of  one- 
half  mile,  the  Secretary  has,  upon  reflec- 
tion, now  attributed  to  the  SS-9  the 
amazingly  accurate  CEP  of  one-quarter 
mile.  This  assessment,  as  far  as  I  can  de- 
termine, and  given  the  likely  state  of 
guidance  technology,  is  extremely  un- 
realistic. 

At  the  recent  closed  session  we  de- 
bated back  and  forth  the  important 
question  of  the  SS-9's  accuracy.  Legiti- 
mate doubts  were  raised  about  the  Sec- 
retary's assessment,  and  I  want  the 
record  to  show  that.  The  intelligence 
community,  having  studied  the  SS-9, 
has  offered  us  a  less  dangerous  assess- 
ment of  this  weapon  than  the  Defense 
Department. 

So  much  for  Russia's  own  offensive 
capabilities.  Now  let  us  analyze  the  Secre- 
tary's most  inflated  estimates  of  that 
capability  in  its  relationship  to  the  en- 
tire U.S.  nuclear  arsenal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy),  does  he  wish  time? 
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Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  waiting  here  for  some  time  now, 
waiting  for  the  controlled  time  to 
expire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  advise  the  Senator  from  Call- 
foraia  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia wishes  to  speak  on  another 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  inform  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi that  he  has  6  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
understanding,  then,  that  the  Senator 
from  California  will  be  recognized  at  the 
end  of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  I  yield  the  remainder  of  my 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  perfectly  happy 
to  let  the  Senator  from  Indiana  continue. 
May  I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana how  much  longer  he  expects  to 
speak? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Not  longer  than  10  or  15 
minutes  at  the  most. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  wait.  I  promise  not  to  elongate 
the  time  by  any  questions. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia may  have. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  assume  that  the 
Soviet  first-strike  capability  is  there, 
then  I  think  we  need  to  look  at  the  tar- 
gets toward  which  it  would  be  directed. 
As  I  noted  earlier,  to  be  successful  a 
Soviet  first  strike  would  involve  the  abil- 
ity to  moimt,  with  the  utmost  assurance 
of  success,  a  coordinated  attack  that 
would  effectively  cripple,  first,  1,054  land- 
based  ICBM's;  second,  645  SAC  long- 
range  bombers;  third,  41  Polaris/Posei- 
don submarines  canying  a  total  arsenal 
of  656  missiles;  and  fourth,  the  more 
than  7,000  tactical  nuclear  weapons  de- 
ployed in  Europe  and  with  the  7th  Fleet. 
Numerically,  such  individual  components 
of  our  nuclear  arsenal  as  the  Minuteman 
force,  the  Polaris  fleet,  and  our  SAC 
bombers  alone  are  adequate  second- 
strike  systems. 

If  the  Soviets  are  able  to  destroy  all 
of  our  Minutemen,  we  would  still  have 
at  least  two  other  forces  capable  of  a 
significant  secondary  response. 

Considered  in  this  Ught,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  statement  that  Safeguard  is 
needed  as  protection  for  our  ICBM's 
against  a  Soviet  first  strike  appears  to  be 
greatly  inflated.  On  a  numerical  basis 
alone,  as  Dr.  Panofsky  noted,  it  is  "im- 
plausible" that  the  Russians  could 
launch  a  successful  preemptive  attack 
on  our  land-based  ICBM's  and  strategic 
bombers.  In  addition,  I  think  it  is  in- 
structive to  recall  statements  of  Rear 
Adm.  Levering  Smith,  director  of  Navy 
strategic  projects.  Admiral  Smith  was 
recently  quoted  as  saying,  in  regard  to 
the  assured  destructive  capability  of  our 
sea-based  missile  force: 

I  am  quite  positive  that  Russian  sub- 
marines cannot  and  are  not  following  any  of 
our  Polaris  submarines  underwater.  I  am 
also  quite  positive  that  the  new  generation 
of  Russian  submarines  that  are  getting  close 
to  operational  status,  that  are  now  being 
tested,  will  also  not  be  able  to  follow  our 
Polaris  submarines. 


Mr.  President,  I  simply  do  not  believe 
that  the  Soviet  threat  is  so  precise  or 
realistic  that  we  must  react  by  deploying 
Safeguard. 

But,  let  us  assume  though,  for  the  sake 
of  argiunent,  that  Secretary  Laird's  dire 
predictions  are  accurate  and  as  we  move 
into  the  1970's  the  Soviet  threat  to  our 
ICBM's  does  grow  at  the  projected  rate. 
By  January  1975,  therefore,  we  may  find 
that  our  Minuteman  force  is  vulnerable. 
If,  at  the  same  time,  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem was  operational  and  could  be  ex- 
pected to  function  perfectly,  it  is  my 
contention  that  our  Minuteman  would 
be  as  vulnerable  with  Safeguard  as  with- 
out it — but  only  a  few  months  later. 

What  I  mean  is,  if  we  build  Safeguard, 
the  Soviets  would  simply  increase  their 
offensive  capability  so  as  to  overwhelm 
that  system. 

The  precise  estimate  for  overcoming 
phase  I  of  Safeguard  is  3  additional 
months  of  offensive  missile  production; 
and  1  year  of  such  production  for  satu- 
ration of  a  fully  completed  phsise  II  Safe- 
guard system.  That  the  Soviets  would 
follow  such  a  reasonable  and  inexpen- 
sive course  to  negate  Safeguard  is  made 
more  plausible  by  the  fact  that  our  own 
Department  of  Defense  plarmers  have 
programed  a  like  response  to  the  limited 
Soviet  ABM  system  known  as  Galosh. 
Sheer  exhaustion  of  a  maginot  line-like 
defense,  therefore,  would  be  the  likely 
reaction  to  all  ill-advised  and  premature 
decisions  to  deploy  Safeguard. 

Mr.  President,  having  said  all  this,  one 
must  now  turn  to  the  question  of  whether 
this  hybrid  ABM  system,  whose  rationale 
and  mission  has  undergone  frequent 
modifications,  would  be  an  appropriate 
response — appropriate  in  the  sense  that 
it  offers  us  both  greater  security  and  at 
the  same  time  does  not  escalate  the  arms 
race.  From  all  of  the  scientific  evidence 
available,  the  only  conclusion  that  one 
can  reach  is  that  Safeguard  is  not  really 
safe  at  all. 

As  the  debate  draws  to  a  close,  both 
the  opponents  and  the  supporters  of 
Safeguard  have  relied  increasingly  on  the 
expert  testimony  of  scientists  and  en- 
gineers. For  the  past  2  weeks  or  so,  we 
have  been  deluged  by  vast  amounts  of 
technical  information  on  the  workability 
of  Safeguard.  It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  scientific  community  op- 
posing Safeguard,  including  in  its  ranks. 
Dr.  James  Killan,  Dr.  George  Kistlakow- 
sky,  Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner,  and  Dr.  Donald 
Homig — former  science  advisers  to  Pres- 
idents Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  John- 
son— have  presented  convincing  evi- 
dence that  Safeguard  is  not  defense  but 
delusion.  The  vulnerability  of  the  missile 
site  radar,  the  inadequate  nimiber  of 
Sprint  interceptor  missiles,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties likely  to  be  encountered  in  the 
operation  of  the  still-to-be-built  world's 
largest  computer  have  been  dismissed 
with  a  simple  "we  will  work  it  out." 

Let  us  look  at  these  important  ques- 
tions that  remain  unanswered: 

First.  The  vulnerability  of  missile  site 
radar.  The  multidirectional  faces  added 
to  the  missile  site  radar  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  the  radar  system  incorporated 
into  Safeguard  is  identical  to  the  system 
designed  for  the  Sentinel  ABM— despite 
the  fact  that  the  two  systems  have  radi- 


cally different  purposes.  The  vulner- 
ability of  MSR,  as  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  has  pwinted 
out,  results  not  simply  from  the  softness 
of  the  site — it  is  much  softer  than  an 
ICBM  silo — but  from  the  inadequate 
number  of  Sprint  interceptors  planned  as 
MSR  protection.  In  fact,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  Soviets  would  target  their  SS- 
ll's,  not  their  SS-9's,  at  the  radar  sites 
and  thus  free  the  more  effective  and 
larger  SS-9  for  attack  on  our  Minute- 
man  silos.  This  does  not  even  take  into 
account  the  likelihood  of  radar  blackout 
in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  explosion  in  the 
atmosphere  and  the  use  of  penetration 
aids  and  decoys  to  render  the  radar  use- 
less. 

Second.  The  number  of  Sprint  inter- 
ceptor missiles  is  inadequate  for  both 
MSR  cover  and  interception  of  the  large 
numbers  of  offensive  weapons  that  would 
be  involved  in  a  first  strike.  This  Is  a 
critical  point  because,  as  Secretary  Laird 
himself  has  admitted,  the  long-i-ange 
Spartan  is  not  considered  as  a  very 
reliable  component  of  Safeguard.  The 
Secretary  has  said  that  Safeguard  is 
primarily  based  on  the  Sprint  missile 
backup.  Yet,  the  plan  for  phase  I  de- 
ployment calls  for  only  75  Sprints  at  each 
of  the  two  Minuteman  bases— bases  that 
house  approximately  350  ICBM's.  It  is 
not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  small 
number  of  interceptors  could  be  negated 
by  sheer  exhaustion.  After  all,  that  is 
what  Dr.  Foster  has  indicated  is  our  own 
policy  in  regard  to  the  Galosh. 

Third.  The  functioning  of  the  com- 
puter. The  Safeguard  system  relies  on  a 
computer  whose  exact  task  would  remain 
imdefined  until  an  actual  attack  oc- 
curred. The  danger  in  relying  on  a  soft- 
ware system  that  could  never  be  tested 
xmder  realistic  conditions,  and  for  which 
we  would  have  no  prior  programing  ex- 
perience, is  that  the  margin  of  time  is  so 
short  that,  in  reality,  the  decisionmaking 
process  would  rest  with  the  untested 
computer. 

Yet,  we  have  been  assured  by  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  Safeguard's  anti- 
ballistic  missiles  would  never  be  activated 
without  the  specific  approval  of  very 
high  authorities.  At  the  same  time,  the 
administration  has  continually  claimed 
for  the  Safeguard  an  ability  to  respond 
to  any  surprise  attack.  With  total  re- 
liance on  an  untested  computer,  one  must 
surely  wonder  how  these  two  require- 
ments can  be  met  simultaneously  with 
any  reasonable  degree  of  assurance. 

Mr.  President,  to  sum  up,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  reliability  of  Safeguard  is 
questionable  imder  the  best  of  circum- 
stances. In  the  event  of  a  Soviet  first 
strike,  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  have  indicated, 
its  effectiveness  is  more  than  just  sus- 
pect. 

If  the  protection  of  our  deterrent  is 
a  valid  objective,  as  both  sides  have 
claimed,  then  it  is  too  important  a  task 
to  be  left  to  blind  fate — and  that  is  the 
promise  of  SsJeguard. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  confess  that 
whether  these  technical  problems  can  be 
solved  or  not  is,  to  my  mind,  only  one  of 
the  central  points  to  be  considered.  The 
Safeguard,  after  all,  is  not  an  end  in 
itself.  At  issue  here  is  a  much,  much 
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larger  question,  Ithe  question  of  how  to 
derail  the  dangerous  and  splrallng  nu- 
clear arms  race  t|iat  threatens  to  destroy 
mankind. 

I  do  not  think!  it  is  an  exaggeration  to 
say,  Mr.  President,  that  today  we  stand 
at  a  critical  juncture  in  the  brief  but 
turbulent  historl  of  our  nuclear  rivalry 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are,  in  fact, 
on  the  eve  of  a  new  round  in  the  seem- 
ingly uncontrollable  arms  race.  Within 
the  past  year  or  so,  both  superpowers 
have  begun  to  ((xperiment  with  a  new 
generation  of  nuclear  weapons.  If  de- 
ployed, these  wi;apons  systems — and  I 
count  Safeguard  among  them — will  only 
upset  the  already  precarious  strategic 
balance.  Any  a<  tion  involving  the  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  system  surely  will 
produce  a  Russiim  reaction.  Most  likely, 
the  Soviet  Unio^  will  react  by  speeding 
up  its  MIRV  program. 

The  Immedlat^  result  will  be  the  col- 
lapse pi  the  planned  SALT  negotiations 
and  continued  buildups  on  both  sides. 
Hopefully,  a  new  strategic  balance  will 
be  reestablished-i-but  that  will  only  come 
at  a  much  higher  level  on  the  nuclear 
terror  scale  andl  as  Prof.  George  Rath- 
jens  pointed  oijt,  this  "would  simply 
make  a  nuclear  exchange  more  probable, 
more  damagingjar  both."  The  end  result, 
therefore,  is  Iras  security  for  everyone, 
and  that  is  the  delusion  of  defense  in 
the  nuclear  age]  Less  nuclear  weapons, 
not  more,  is  the  key  to  the  survival  of 
mankind.  I 

Mr.  President]  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
there  be  printed]  in  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle by  the  hlghl^  respected  columnist  of 
the  Washingtoti  Post,  Mr.  Marquis 
Childs.  describi|ig  the  classic  action- 
reaction  cycle  that  deployment  of  Safe- 
guard will  produpe. 

There  being  i^o  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  hfe  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chance  or  NtjclIar  Race  Pause  Now  Dim 
If  It  Hasn't  Vanished 

(By  K^arquls  Childs) 

Tbe  seventeen^  mutlple-warbead  test 
shot  wiU  shortly  be  fired  down  the  Pacific 
range..  For  a  year  now  the  MIRV  ( Multiple 
Independently  Targeted  Re-entry  Vehicle) 
tests  have  averaged  something  more  than 
one  a  month.  Th  s  expectation  in  the  Pen- 
tagon Is  that  the;  will  continue  for  at  least 
another  year.  The  average  cost  of  each  shot 
is  $5  million. 

What  this  meal  IS  is  difficult  to  convey  If 
only  because  of  the  extraordinary  complexity 
of  these  weapons. '  rhe  questioner  comes  away 
with  one  overpow( iring  impression:  The  mo- 
mentum of  the  technology  Itself  Is  irresisti- 
ble. Once  put  In  m  otion  it  cannot  be  stopped. 

Therefore,  any  effort  to  agree  with  the 
Soviets  on  a  moratorium  to  arrest  multiple- 
warhead  developn  lent  is  almost  certain  to 
fall.  This  is  the  v  ew  of  the  Pentagon  tech- 
nicians directing  the  SflRV  tests. 

They  may  be  wi  ong,  these  dedicated  tech- 
nicians. They  ma; '  eventually  be  overruled. 
But  if  they  are  c(  irrect,  then  the  arms  lim- 
itation talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  suppos- 
edly due  to  begin  In  mid-August  will  have 
relatively  little  i  leaning.  They  will  be  a 
charade  which,  for  differing  political  reasons, 
the  negotiators  oe  each  side  of  the  table  will 
be  willing  to  act  (ut. 

The  reason,  of  course.  Is  that  once  you 
have  locked  from  three  to  10  separate.  In- 
dependently targeted  warheads  on  the  top 
of  a  Mlnuteman  or  a  Poeeldon  missile  in- 


stead of  one  warhead,  the  hope  of  mutual 
inspection  is  gone.  A  crew  of  inspectors 
would  have  to  take  off  the  top  of  the  mis- 
sile to  see  how  many  nuclear  shota  it  con- 
tained. The  surveillance  satellites  that  now 
can  spot  every  mlnuteman  silo  and  every 
Russian  ICBM  would  be  of  no  avail. 

That  kind  of  on-site  Inspection  the  So- 
viets would  never  agree  to,  having  in  the  i>ast 
rejected  any  encroachment  inside  their  bor- 
ders. Nor  would  this  country  agree  to  a  vio- 
lation of  secrecy  that  shrouds  the  nuclear 
arsenal  from  all  but  thoee  with  the  highest 
security  clearance. 

How  did  it  happen?  How  did  this  tech- 
nology gain  such  momentum  that,  if  the 
technicians  are  correct,  there  is  no  stopping 
It?  They  trace  the  start  of  MIRV  and  MRV 
(Multiple  Re-entry  Vehicles  not  independ- 
ently targeted),  the  latter  already  deployed 
on  Polaris  missiles,  back  to  1963.  It  was  then 
that  the  first  substantial  evidence  of  Soviet 
deployment  of  the  antiballlstlc  missile  sys- 
tem around  Moscow  known  as  Oalosh  was 
verifiable.  The  multiple  warhead  was  a  move 
to  counter  ABM  defenses. 

Progress  wais  rapid  in  the  early  stages,  since 
targeting  10  warheads,  each  aimed  at  tar- 
gets several  hundred  miles  apart,  was  not  es- 
sentially different  from  targeting  one  war- 
head. A  year  of  actual  testing  on  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  ranges  has  proved  out  MIRV.  The 
word  in  the  Pentagon  is  fe««lble.  It  works. 
The  problems  remaining  in  the  year  or  more 
ahead    are    largely    engineering    problems. 

This  is  a  classic  example  of  the  escalation 
of  the  arms  race.  Oalosh,  which  according  to 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  estimates  has 
never  been  completed  because  of  doubts  that 
the  Soviet  ABM  is  workable,  touched  off 
MIRV.  And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
rapid  American  advances  on  MIRV  stimu- 
lated the  Soviets  to  step  up  deployment  of 
the  SS-9,  the  blockbuster  missile  of  up  to 
25  megatons. 

Regardless,  however,  of  what  Immediately 
touched  off  what,  MIRV  was  Inherent  at  the 
outset  In  the  technology  of  missilery.  This  Is 
the  inevitability  of  the  weapons  revolution, 
the  flow  of  technological  change  that  seems 
to  the  men  who  work  with  it  to  be  as  unfail- 
ing and  relentless  as  the  tides. 

They  talk  in  the  same  way  of  how  impos- 
sible it  would  be  to  police  an  agreed  morato- 
rium on  the  development  of  MERVs.  You 
would  have  to,  they  say,  ban  all  missile  shots 
of  whatever  kmd.  For  any  shot  could  be  a 
form  of  cheating.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  oppose  any  ef- 
fort to  get  an  agreed  moratorium  on  MIRV. 
And  President  Nixon  has  said  that  the  United 
States  will  not  stop  testing  unilaterally. 

A  year  ago  the  broad  principles  of  a  nego- 
tiating agreement  had  been  initialed  by  both 
sides.  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clifford  and 
the  others  who  worked  out  those  principles 
expected  in  the  first  round  of  arms  limitation 
talks  to  call  for  mutual  disclosure  of  the 
progress  made  on  multiple  warheads.  The  In- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia  put  an  end  to  that 
hope.  In  the  year  that  has  passed  the  United 
States  has  made  rapid  strides  In  nuclear 
armaments  and  so,  one  must  assiime,  has  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  prospect  of  mid-August 
for  at  least  a  pause  in  the  race  Is  dim,  if  not 
vanishing. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  what  trou- 
bles me  in  looking  back  over  this  scenario 
is  the  unlikely  prospect  of  ever  establish- 
ing a  new  strategic  balance  once  a  multi- 
ple independently  targeted  reentry  ve- 
hicle is  perfected.  One  must  even  doubt 
whether  mutual  deployment  of  MIRV 
equipped  ICBMs  would  produce  a  stable 
strategic  balance.  In  fact,  with  relatively 
equal  MIRV  deployments,  neither  nation 
would  have  an  assured  second  strike 
capability  and  the  arms  race  would  soon 
be  on  as  the  two  nuclear  powers  rushed 


to  develop  a  more  mobile  missile  force. 
With  this  emphasis  on  mobility  will  come 
uncertainty,  and  that  is  the  one  factor  a 
stable  strategic  plan  cannot  cope  with. 
At  present,  the  relatively  stable  nature  of 
the  arms  balance  is  due,  in  pert,  to  the 
relative  ease  with  which  missile  arsensals 
can  be  accurately  identified.  In  the  event 
of  MIRV  and  mobile  missile  deployments, 
however,  accurate  estimates  would  be  ex- 
tremely diflBcult  and  this  mutual  uncer- 
tainty is  bound  to  lead  to  a  continual 
offensive  build-up. 

The  supporters  of  Safeguard  have  ar- 
gued that,  since  it  is  a  "defensive  sys- 
tem," it  would  not  provoke  the  Russians ; 
at  least  not  to  the  extent  that  their  reac- 
tion would  destabilize  the  present  stra- 
tegic arms  balance.  I  might  add  on  this 
point,  Mr.  President,  that  the  present 
strategic  arms  balance  is  favorable  to 
the  United  States.  It  would  be  in  our 
own  best  interest,  therefore,  and  in  the 
interest  of  all,  to  avoid  escalating  the 
arms  race  at  this  point.  As  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Clark  Clifford  recently 
explained : 

The  hard  fact  is  that  we  may  never  again 
expect  to  be  In  as  favorable  a  position  as 
we  now  enjoy  for  entry  into  tallcs  about  a 
freeze  in  strategic  nuclear  armaments.  Tech- 
nological developments  may  well  make  any 
arms  limitation  agreement  more  difficult  to 
develop  and  enforce  a  year  from  now,  or  six 
months  from  now,  than  It  is  today. 

The  action-reaction  cycle  likely  to  be 
inspired  by  the  deployment  of  Safeguard, 
as  I  noted  earlier,  will  have  grave  conse- 
quences for  arms  control.  The  dynamics 
of  the  arms  race  and  the  history  of  the 
action-reaction  cycle  both  point  to  the 
inescapable  conclusion  that  the  Soviets 
will  feel  compelled  to  increase  their  of- 
fensive capabilities  to  the  full  extent  of 
offsetting  a  Safeguard  system  that  they 
must  judge  to  work  perfectly — whether 
it  will  or  not.  As  history  shows,  it  was 
precisely  this  type  of  action-reaction 
cycle  that  led  the  Soviets  to  proceed  with 
the  Tallinn  air  defense  system  after  it 
appeared  that  the  U.S.  would  launch  a 
full-scale  B-70  bomber  program.  And  as 
our  own  experience  shows,  the  develop- 
ment of  penetration  aids,  the  decision  to 
proceed  with  Mlnuteman  HI  and  Posei- 
don and,  most  importantly,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  MIRV  capability  were  all  re- 
sponses to  the  Soviet's  partial  deploy- 
ment of  an  ABM  system,  the  Galosh, 
around  Moscow. 

This  brings  me  to  the  most  question- 
able argument  of  all  being  advanced  to 
support  the  Safeguard;  namely,  that  we 
must  have  an  ABM  system  because  the 
Russians  have  one.  The  so-called  Galosh 
ABM  system  that  partially  rings  Moscow, 
according  to  all  accounts,  and  that  in- 
cludes the  testimony  of  Secretary  Laird 
and  Dr.  Foster,  is  inadequate  as  a  dam- 
age-limiting defense.  In  fact,  the  evi- 
dence we  have  is  rather  compelling  that 
the  Russians  have  discontinued  deploy- 
ment of  this  obsolete  Nike-Zeus-like 
ABM  system.  A  similar  Nike  ABM  system 
for  the  United  States,  it  will  be  recalled, 
had  been  vetoed  by  President  Elsenhower 
and  President  Kennedy. 

This  misguided  notion  that  what  they 
have,  we  must  have  has  now  been  carried 
one  step  further,  to  the  point  that  the 
pro-Safeguard  forces  have  claimed  that 
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the  President  must  have  an  ABM  system 
to  strengthen  his  hand  during  the  SALT 
negotiations.  But,  as  I  pointed  out,  at 
present  arms  levels  we  already  will  be 
entering  these  talks  from  a  position  of 
strength.  And,  in  view  of  the  compllca- 
cations  surrounding  Safeguard,  it  seems 
apparent  that  we  would  be  buying,  at  a 
great  cost,  a  false  card  that  would  have 
significantly  limited  value  and  would 
severely  complicate  the  negotiations. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  are  sup- 
porting the  Cooper-Hart  amendment  to 
defer  deployment  repeatedly  have  said 
that  protection  of  our  Minutemen  is  a 
necessary  objective  of  our  second-strike 
policy.  We  believe  that  the  present  state 
of  the  art  is  such  that  deployment  of 
Safeguard,  as  designed,  is  premature.  We 
have  urged  continued  research  and  de- 
velopment on  the  problems  involved  in 
developing  an  effective  anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system.  We  have  urged  delay  in  de- 
plojmient  because  we  believe  the  specific 
nature  of  the  Soviet  threat  Is  still  un- 
defined and  the  ability  of  the  proposed 
defense  so  questionable  that  we  may  well 
lock  ourselves  into  a  system  that  is  ob- 
solete by  the  time  it  is  operational.  Fi- 
nally, we  feel  very  strongly  that  any  de- 
cision to  deploy  new  weapons  systems  will 
seriously  undermine  the  prospects  for  a 
meaningful  arms  limitation. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  recog- 
nize the  dangers  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live  and  the  tyi)e  of  confrontation  we  are 
talking  about  when  we  casually  discuss 
nuclear  offense,  nuclear  defense.  We 
simply  must  get  away  from  the  idea  that 
in  the  nuclear  age  there  is  safety  in  num- 
bers. The  notion  that  there  is  a  tech- 
nically sound  defense  against  nuclear 
attack  is  a  delusion  that  the  American 
people  must  not  accept.  To  hold  out  this 
false  hope,  as  Safeguard  does,  will  divert 
us  from  the  necessary  task  of  deescala- 
tion  of  the  arms  race. 

The  only  truly  safe  defense  against 
the  destruction  of  civilization  by  nuclear 
holocaust  is  to  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  see  that  the  nuclear  genie  never 
leaves  its  silo.  For  once  it  does,  mankind 
will  not  survive  to  recapture  it. 

As  E.  B.  White  remarked: 

The  bomb  has  given  us  some  years  of  truce 
and  now  promises  us  a  millennium  of  ob- 
livion. 

To  deploy  the  Safeguard  and  escalate 
the  arms  race  will  only  move  us  closer 
to  that  millennium  of  oblivion  we  have 
worked  so  hard  to  avoid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
has  expired.  The  p>ending  question  con- 
tinues to  be  on  agreeing  to  the  Cooper- 
Hart  amendment  to  S.  2546.  Debate  will 
now  be  without  limitation. 


S.  2780,  S.  2781,  AND  S.  2782— IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  BILLS  TO  PRO- 
VIDE ADDITIONAL  COMPENSA- 
TION FOR  AMERICAN  PRISONERS 
OF  WAR  IN  VIETNAM  AND 
NEXT  OF  KIN  AND  FAMILIES  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  all  Americans  are  highly  elated 
today  at  the  news  that,  at  long  last,  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government  has  re- 


leased three  American  prisoners  of  war. 
Many  of  us  are  quite  concerned  at  the 
manner  and  method  in  which  it  was  ac- 
complished and  are  not  too  pleased  about 
the  personalities  that  were  used  in 
bringing  about  this  joyous  event. 

However,  in  our  exuberance,  let  us 
not  forget  the  other  1,325  Americans 
who  are  still  missing  or  being  held  cap- 
tive imder  conditions  that  cause  great 
concern  and  anxiety  to  families  through- 
out this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  5  years  ago  this  day 
the  North  Vietnamese  captured  their 
first  American  prisoner  of  war.  Because 
of  the  secretive  jxjlicies  and  covertness 
of  the  former  administration,  the  name 
of  this  Navy  airman,  and  many  others, 
was  never  revealed,  and  it  is  only  now 
that  his  identity  finally  can  be  made 
public.  I  have  never  understood  the  rea- 
son for  the  secrecy  that  had  been  im- 
posed in  this  area.  It  is  hard  for  me  to 
fathom  the  curious  and  singular  rea- 
soning behind  the  past  policy  of  our 
Government.  However,  that  is  behind 
us.  And  today  marks  the  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  imprisonment  by  Hanoi  of 
Lt.  Everett  Alvarez,  Jr.,  of  California, 
and  I  feel  it  is  time  that  all  Americans 
not  only  know  of  his  tragic  plight  but 
also  that  of  1,325  additional  Americans 
who  are  still  presumed  to  be  missing  or 
prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam. 

I  would  wish  to  give  credit  to  Defense 
Secretary  Laird  for  his  efforts  not  only 
to  bring  this  full  story  before  the  public, 
but  also  his  actions  in  making  contact 
with  the  next  of  kin  of  these  American 
servicemen,  families  and  loved  ones  to 
whom  he  has  tried  to  bring  some  com- 
fort in  their  lonely  vigil. 

Now,  I  learn  from  the  press  seven 
American  so-called  pacifists  have  served 
as  ova  envoys  to  Hanoi  to  effect  the  re- 
lease of  the  three  prisoners  coming  home 
today.  They  were  led  by  Rennard  C.  Dav- 
is, coordinator  of  the  National  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Viet- 
nam— MOBE.  Mr.  Davis  is  currently  un- 
der indictment  in  Chicago  on  charges 
of  having  conspired  to  Incite  disorders 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
last  August. 

The  man  who  negotiated  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  in  Paris  for  Davis' 
trip  to  Hanoi  is  David  Dellinger,  also  un- 
der Indictment  for  his  leading  role  in  the 
Chicago  riots.  He  is  chairman  of  MOBE. 
Both  Davis  and  Dellinger  led  demonstra- 
tions here  in  Washington  against  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  inauguration  last  January. 
It  took  a  fast  series  of  court  actions 
to  i)ermit  these  two  to  make  their  trav- 
els to  Hanoi  and  Paris,  Mr.  President. 
Federal  Judge  Julius  Hoffman,  in  whose 
court  they  were  scheduled  for  trial,  re- 
fused to  let  Mr.  Davis  make  the  trip, 
saying  it  would  put  his  court  "in  the  po- 
sition of  entering  into  foreign  relations." 
But  the  Justice  Department,  Defense 
Department,  and  Department  of  State 
intervened  and  Judge  Otto  Kemer  of  the 
U.S.  court  of  appeals  overruled  Judge 
Hoffman  and  Mr.  Davis  led  his  strange 
group  to  Hanoi.  I  am  informed  by  these 
Government  agencies  that  their  action 
came  in  the  name  of  "humanitarianism," 
and  that  in  effect  they  did  not  want  to 
do  anything  to  interfere  with  the  possi- 
ble release  of  prisoners  of  war. 
I  would  also  like  to  make  another  point 


clear  which  Is  of  extreme  concern  to  the 
next  of  kin  families  I  have  talked  to. 
Again,  it  regards  the  mission  to  Hanoi  of 
Rennie  Davis  and  his  group.  Among 
them  were  members  of  the  so-called  un- 
derground press  as  well  sis  a  novelist  and 
a  documentary  film  producer.  It  is  per- 
fectly apparent  from  past  experience 
that  any  photography  done  in  North 
Vietnam  by  foreigners  is  controlled  by 
and  designed  to  strengthen  Hanoi's 
worldwide  propaganda  crusade.  Mr. 
President,  before  he  left,  Mr.  Davis  said : 
We  will  take  advantage  of  our  trip  to  bring 
back  to  the  United  States  photographs  and 
documents  on  Vietnam  at  war  ant*  to  reaf- 
firm our  solidarity  with  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  1949,  to  which  North  Vietnam 
is  a  signatory,  flatly  prohibits  exposing 
prisoners  to  "public  curiosity,"  including 
cameramen. 

But  agreements  and  conventions,  pacts 
and  treaties,  htve  never  been  taken 
seriously  by  Communist  nations.  North 
Vietnam  has  sold  or  made  available  to 
various  news  sources  throughout  the 
world  propaganda  films  and  photo- 
graphs, and  it  is  highly  regrettable  that 
we  must  rely  on  such  distorted  infor- 
mation to  determine  the  status  of  these 
prisoners.  North  Korea  used  *he  same 
ploy  when  it  released  photographs  of  the 
Pueblo  crew,  saying  those  prisoners  were 
well  fed,  permitted  to  exercise  frequent- 
ly, and  that  they  could  correspond  with 
each  other  and  their  families.  We  now 
know  that  all  of  this  was  a  lie.  Those 
photos  were  staged.  They  raise  hopes 
which  later  are  so  cruelly  dashed  when 
we  learned  the  truth. 

Mr.  President,  the  release  of  the  latest 
prisoners,  brings  to  nine  the  total  num- 
ber of  our  captured  fighting  men  to  date 
set  free  by  Hanoi. 

My  question  today  is,  Can  we  again  not 
turn  our  attention  to  the  remaining  1,325 
Americans  who  are  prisoners  or  missing 
in  action  in  Vietnam.  What  is  their  fate? 
In  California  we  have  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  the  next-of-kin  families  of  these 
men  in  the  United  States,  375  in  all.  This 
is  the  question  they  ask,  the  question 
that  has  haunted  their  sleep  and  waking 
hours  for  years.  What  Is  the  fate  of  their 
husbands,  brothers,  or  sons?  Mrs.  Pat 
Mearns  of  Los  Angeles  visited  me  the 
other  day.  Her  husba"nd,  Air  Force  Maj. 
Arthur  S.  Mearns,  has  been  missing  in 
action  since  he  bailed  out  of  his  aircraft 
over  North  Vietnam  on  November  11, 
1966.  Mrs.  Mearns  and  her  daughters, 
Mary  Ann,  10,  and  Frances,  9,  write  to 
Major  Mearns,  who  was  on  his  73d  mis- 
sion over  North  Vietnam,  every  week. 
But  they  do  not  know  if  he  has  receivol 
any  of  their  letters.  They  do  not  know 
if  he  is  dead,  alive,  sick,  or  well.  She  says: 
That  is  the  worst  thing,  the  not  know- 
ing. 

Such  poignant  anguish  is  felt  by  thou- 
sands of  wives  and  families  of  captuied 
and  missing  American  military  men 
throughout  this  country.  I  would  like 
to  introduce  legislation  which  I  fully 
realize  cannot  ease  the  suffering  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  But 
I  would  hope  it  could  be  of  some  com- 
fort and  solace  to  their  grief- stricken 
families. 

I  send  to  the  desk  three  measures  and 
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ask  that  they  be  ippropriately  referred, 
which  would  make  all  the  pay  of  these 
war  prisoners  tax-if  ree  as  long  as  they  re- 
main missing  or  lii  prison.  Under  present 
law,  all  enlisted  pay  in  combat  zones  Is 
tax  free,  but  officers  can  exclude  only  the 
first  $500  a  month.  Most  of  the  pilots 
who  are  in  prison  are  officers.  A  second 
bill  would  pay  the  $30-per-month  family 
separation  allowance  to  the  families  of 
prisoners.  It  would  cover  all  prisoners, 
including  those  iving  in  government 
housing  or  with  relatives.  The  third 
would  permit  prisoners  to  accumulate 
more  than  the  $10  000  limit  on  the  over- 
seas lO-percent  savings  program.  Similar 
legislation  has  bem  introduced  in  the 
House  by  my  goo<  friend.  Congressman 
Bob  Wilson  of  Sun  Diego,  one  of  that 
body's  leading  autl  lorities  on  military  af- 
fairs. 

These  measures  nay  seem  of  small  im- 
port when  the  ful  significance  of  these 
piisoners'  plight  ii  concerned.  I  would 
hope,  however,  thikt  they  will  represent 
a  ftfst  step-in  future  measuies  which  we 
will  consider  to  lelp  these  deserving 
patriots. 

Mr.  President,  w  ;  must  remember  that 
the  Geneva  Conver  tion  is  being  flagrant- 
ly violated  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  M 
the  number  of  lettns  and  cards  author- 
ized under  the  Geneva  Convention  had 
been  permitted,  tJie  prisoners'  next  of 
kin  would  have  received  18,000  pieces  of 
correspondence.  Actually,  less  than  600 
liave  been  received. 

Besides  calling  or  adherence  to  the 
Geneva  Convention  regarding  a  regular 
flow  of  mail,  our  government  has  asked 
for  a  release  of  the  names  of  the  prison- 
ers being  held.  Wii  have  requested  im- 
partial Red  Cross  inspections  of  prison- 
ers of  war  facilities  and  called  for  proper 
treatment  of  thes;  prisoners.  And  we 
have  asked  for  the  immediate  release  of 
sick  and  wounded  prisoners. 

Mr.  President,  the  South  Vietnamese 
recently  identified  u  nder  the  Geneva  con- 
vention, 60  sick  and  injured  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vietcjng  prisoners.  They 
have  offered  to  re  urn  these  prisoners. 
What  is  the  res  jonse  from  Hanoi? 
Silence.  Hanoi  refises  to  recognize  its 
own,  and  North  V  etnam  endorsed  the 
Geneva  Convention  in  1957. 

Even  a  first  step,  releasing  the  sick 
and  wounded,  woull  be  a  sign,  however 
small,  of  a  willing  less  to  negotiate.  If 
North  Vietnam  wan  ts  to  convince  us  that 
it  is  treating  captured  pilots  humanely, 
there  is  a  simple  i  oute  available.  It  is 
not  through  Rennie  Davis  and  his  friends 
who  clearly  hold  n )  love  tr  respect  for 
their  own  governme  it  and  its  democratic 
institutions.  No,  thit  route  is  to  cooper- 
ate with  Washington's  efforts  to  pro- 
mote mutual  obser  ance  of  the  Geneva 
Convention.  I  am  s  locked,  but  not  sur- 
prised, by  Hanoi's  many  cruel  and  in- 
humane responses  lo  repeated  pleas  for 
humanitarian  action. 

Secretai-y  of  Stite  Rogers  told  the 
House  Foreign  Affai:  s  Committee  on  July 
17  that  he  is  at  a  lois  to  understand  how 
North  Vietnam  can  take  a  position  "so 
lacking  in  humanit;  ."  And  he  said: 

We  tend  to  accept  tlie  position  of  the  other 
side  without  any  conjnent.  I  don't  under- 
stand why  we  have  nc  t  become  more  excited 
about  the  prisoners    luestlon.  By  any  hu- 


manitarian standards  It  la  totally  Inexcus- 
able. I  would  hope  that  Congress  and  the 
pubUc  would  focus  more  on  their  Intransi- 
gence and  their  unreasonable  tactics. 

Or,  as  my  constituent  Mrs.  Mearna 
says: 

Many  of  us  feel  that  public  opinion  Is  quite 
important  to  the  North  Vietnamese  and  that 
If  enough  people  in  the  United  States  take 
an  Interest  In  our  cause  it  might  effect  a 
change  In  attitude  which  pleas  of  relatives 
and  oiu-  government  have  been  unable  to 
accomplish. 

Mr.  President,  4  days  after  the  U.S. 
Ranger  Spacecraft  7  sent  us  back  pic- 
tures of  the  moon  before  crashing  on 
the  lunar  surface  on  July  31,  1964,  Lieu- 
tenant Alvarez  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  North  Vietnamese.  We  know  the  dra- 
matic advancement  of  our  space  efforts 
since  then.  Tragically,  our  efforts  to  ob- 
tain the  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war 
from  Hanoi  during  the  same  period  of 
time  have  only  become  more  frustrating, 
fruitless  and  exasperating,  despite  the 
nine  of  our  men  who  have  come  home. 
There  are  about  225  U.S.  servicemen  who 
have  been  confined  or  missing  in  action 
longer  than  any  American  prisoner  dur- 
ing World  War  n. 

And  of  equal  import,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  i-eal  and  continuing  nightmare  which 
plagues  the  next-of-kin  families  of  all 
these  prisoners  and  missing  in  action 
servicemen.  Let  us  put  ourselves  in  their 
places  for  a  moment  and  wonder  what 
hopes,  what  prayers,  what  suspense  and 
anticipation  we  would  have  gone  through 
during  the  month  following  Hanoi's  an- 
nouncement, on  July  3,  that  three  pris- 
oners of  war  were  about  to  be  released. 
Each  of  those  days  and  nights  of  anx- 
iety dominated  the  lives  of  all  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  1,325  servicemen  still  missing 
or  in  prison. 

Lieutenant  Fi-ishman,  who  was  one  of 
the  three  prisoners  released  today,  gave 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  horrors  of  his 
existence  in  an  April  17,  1969,  interview 
with  Rome's  L'Europeo  magazine.  He 
told  Correspondent  Oriana  FaUachi : 

It  has  been  almost  a  year  and  a  half 
since   I   last  spoke  to  someone.   Madam. 

Well,  it  was  a  lot  longer  than  that  until 
our  Government  spoke  out  on  this  sub- 
ject. And  I  would  hope  many  of  my  col- 
leagues would  endorse  Secretary  Laird's 
efforts  to  now  give  it  maximum  exposure. 

The  plight  of  these  prisoners,  as  well 
as  their  families,  should  be  a  story  knowm 
around  the  world. 

I  now  introduce  the  bills  for  appro- 
priate reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Murphy, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred,  as  follows : 

To  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
S.  2780.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  family 
separation  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  is  a 
prisoner  of  war,  missing  in  action,  or  In  a 
detained  status  during  the  Vietnam  conflict: 
and 

S.  2781.  A  bill  to  remove  the  $10,000  limit 
on  deposits  under  section  1035  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  in  the  case  of  any  mem- 
ber of  a  uniformed  service  who  is  a  prisoner 
of  war,  missing  in  action,  or  In  s  detained 
status  during  the  Vietnam  confUct. 


To  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
S.  2782.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross  In- 
come the  entire  amount  of  the  compensation 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  are  prisoners  of  war,  miss- 
ing in  action,  or  In  a  detained  status  during 
the  Vietnam  conflict, 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  not 
nearly  enough  has  been  told  about  this 
terrible  situation  that  exists.  I  intend 
from  now  on  to  speak  on  it  very  often. 
I  hope  that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
join  with  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "Enemy 
Agents  as  American  Envoys,"  published 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  July  16,  1969, 
and  an  article  entitled  "Radicals  Use 
U.S.  POW's  as  Pawns  in  'Peace'  Game," 
written  by  Edward  J.  Mowery,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  San  Diego  Tribune  on  July 
24,  1969,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  July  16, .1969] 
Enemy  Agents  as  American  Envoys 
David  Dellinger  and  Rennie  Davis,  both 
under  indictment  for  conspiracy  to  incite 
rioting  during  the  Democratic  national  con- 
vention in  Chicago  last  August,  and  both 
leaders  of  the  pro-Hanoi  National  Mobiliza- 
tion to  End  the  War  in  Viet  Nam  |MOBE|, 
have  been  released  from  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  federal  District  court  here  to  "negoti- 
ate" with  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists 
for  the  release  of  three  American  war 
prisoners. 

Federal  Judge  Julius  J.  Hoffman,  In  whose 
coiu-t  Dellinger,  Davis,  and  six  others  are 
scheduled  for  trial,  released  Dellinger  last 
week  to  go  to  Paris  lor  a  meeting  with  Hanoi's 
delegation.  Dellinger  returned  from  Paris 
with  word  that  agreement  had  been  reached 
for  Davis  and  three  other  anti-war  agitators 
to  go  to  Hanoi  and  complete  arrangements 
for  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  Judge  Hoff- 
man, however,  refused  to  release  Davis,  say- 
ing it  would  put  the  court  in  "the  position 
of  entering  into  foreign  relations."  Judge 
Otto  Kerner  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  promptly  overruled  Judge  Hoffman, 
and  Davis  left  Tuesday  night  for  Hanoi. 

We  think  Judge  Hoffman  made  a  mistake 
when  he  permitted  Dellinger  to  go  to  Paris, 
that  he  was  right  in  refusing  to  release  Davis 
to  go  to  Hanoi,  and  that  Judge  Kerner  was 
wrong  in  overruling  Judge  Hoffman.  Dellin- 
ger and  Davis  not  only  were  leaders  of  tlie 
Chicago  convention  riots  but  were  organizers 
of  a  MOBE  demonstration  against  President 
Nixon's  inauguration  In  Washington  last 
January.  Both  made  anti-American  speeches 
at  a  MOBE  rally,  and  MOBE  leaflets  distrib- 
uted at  the  rally  served  the  enemy's  cause 
as  faithfully  as  If  they  had  been  printed  in 
Hanoi. 

Dellinger  and  Davis  are  enemy  agents.  Ad- 
hering to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort  is  treason,  as 
defined  by  the  Constitution,  and  In  this 
sense  Dellinger  and  Davis  are  traitors.  Yet 
they  have  been  released  by  federal  judges, 
without  objection  from  the  justice  depart- 
ment, and,  according  to  their  attorneys,  with 
the  approval  of  the  state  department,  to  act 
in  effect  as  special  envoys  of  the  United 
States. 

This  is  disgraceful.  Undoubtedly  the  Com- 
munists contrived  the  shameful  enterprise 
to  embarrass  and  humiliate  the  United 
States.  Compassion  for  the  prisoners  does 
not  Justify  such  dishonorable  conduct.  The 
United  States  and  lt«  South  Vietnamese  ally 
have  enough  North  Vietnamese  prisoners  in 
custody  to  interest  Hanoi  In  exchange  ne- 
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gotlations  at  a  proper  governmental  level, 
and  the  services  of  enemy  agents  are  not 
needed. 

I  From  the  San  Diego  Tribune,  July  24,  1969] 

Radicals  Use  U.S.  POW's  As  Pawns  in 

•Peace  Game" 

(By  Edward  J.  Mowery) 

Washington. — For  the  second  time  In  two 
years,  the  government  has  permitted  radi- 
cals to  maneuver  the  release  of  GIs  captured 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists.  Vet- 
erans groups  and  members  of  Congress  are 
burned.  They're  also  experiencing  a  sense  of 
frustration.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  Hanoi's  Communist 
ruler,  has  bypassed  our  normal  diplomatic 
channels  and  has  even  chosen  a  sympathetic 
emissary  to  "represent"  this  nation  In  the  re- 
lease of  three  POWs. 

In  '67,  a  character  named  Thomas  E.  Hay- 
den  was  one  of  seven  Americans  who  collabo- 
rated with  the  Reds  In  effecting  release  of 
three  U.S.  soldiers  imprisoned  by  the  Viet 
Cong.  And  currently,  David  Tyre  Dellinger, 
53-year-ald  ex-jallblrd  and  self-styled  "paci- 
fist," has  been  chosen  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  ex- 
pedite the  return  of  two  Air  Force  pilots  and 
a  Navy  man  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Communists. 

Using  GIs  as  pawns,  the  North  Vietnam 
Red  leader  has  dignified  the  anti-war  rant- 
Ings  of  Dellinger  and  given  his  National  Mo- 
bilization Committee  to  End  the  Vietnam 
War  an  undeserved  plug.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  government  officials  would  even 
consort  with  the  devil  to  aid  the  release  of 
American  POWs.  But  the  Hanoi  Communists 
have  set  up  a  pattern  that  ridicules  our 
established  diplomatic  methods  of  handling 
POW  cases  under  international  treaties. 

We  have  opened  the  door  for  the  Commu- 
nists to  return  our  men  in  dribbles  at  their 
convenience  under  the  supervision  of  U.S. 
radicals  on  Intimate  footing  with  the  Red  en- 
emy. The  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
have  captured  345  American  service  men 
(known  POWs),  and  may  hold  an  undeter- 
mined number  of  980  others  officially  listed 
as  missing. 

The  United  States,  South  Vietnam  and 
allies  hold  25,000  Communist  prisoners,  well 
treated  under  terms  of  the  Geneva  POW 
conventions. 

A  peek  Into  the  backgrounds  of  Hayden 
and  Dellinger  doesn't  enhance  their  qualifi- 
cations to  act  as  American  emissaries  In  free- 
ing gallant  GIs.  Hayden,  30,  was  born  In  De- 
troit, graduating  from  the  University  of  Mi- 
chigan and  took  part  In  the  "rights"  move- 
ment in  Georgia  and  Mississippi.  In  '62,  he 
became  a  prime  organizer  of  the  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society  (later  Its  president)  and 
the  principal  author  of  the  SDS  "Port  Huron 
Statement." 

Hayden's  affinity  for  Red-tinged  radicals 
and  his  tirades  against  the  "sinking  and 
decaying"  American  social  structure  landed 
him  In  Moscow,  Prague,  Peking  and  Hanoi  In 
the  mid-'60s.  With  Dellinger,  he  was  with  40 
other  Americans  who  held  a  week-long  con- 
ference with  Viet  Communists  In  September 
1967.  He  met  with  his  Red  buddies  in  Ha- 
vanna  and  Paris.  The  theme:  Condemnation 
of  the  U.S. — "the  worldwide  imperialist 
aggressor." 

Hayden  was  arrested  during  the  disgrace- 
ful Coltimbla  University  riot  and  was 
grabbed  (like  Dellinger)  by  Chicago  cops  at 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  last 
August. 

It  took  a  fast  series  of  court  actions  and 
State  Department  encouragement  to  permit 
Dellinger  to  travel  to  Paris  on  his  "Good 
Samaritan"  mission  to  help  our  POWs.  Del- 
linger  Is  under  federal  Indictment  for  his 
part  In  the  Democratic  convention  melee, 
which  normally  bars  a  defendant  from  leav- 
ing his  home  district. 

And  like  Hayden,  he's  a  veteran  rabble- 
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rotiser  on  the  "peace"  and  radical  circuits. 
A  native  of  Massachusetts,  Dellinger  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  In  '36,  tried  a  year  in  the 
divinity  school  and  then  took  off  on  more 
exciting  trends.  In  1940,  his  refusal  to  reg- 
ister for  the  draft  led  to  his  conviction  and 
prison  sentence.  In  '43,  he  was  denied  con- 
scientious objector  status,  and  drew  another 
prison  term  upon  conviction  of  a  draft  vio- 
lation. In  quick  sequence,  he  visited  Hanoi, 
Moscow,  Bratislava,  Paris,  Prague  and  Havana 
in  the  '60s  for  conferences  with  the  Commu- 
nist enemy. 

And  in  July,  1968,  Dellinger  urged  listeners 
at  San  Diego  State  College: 

"Bum  your  draft  cards,  resist  the  draft, 
violate  the  law,  go  to  JaU,  disrupt  the  U.S. 
government  In  any  way  you  can  to  stop  this 
insane  war." 

Richard  Homan.  national  commander  of 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  blasted  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  "meddling  and  peddling"  in  U.S. 
affairs  and  out  government's  "regrettable" 
nod  to  Dellinger  as  our  envoy  In  the  POW 
matter.  Most  Americans  agree  with  his 
vehement  protest.  Our  heroes  deserve  better 
"representation." 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
seem  without  doubt  that  Hanoi  once 
again  has  demonstrated  a  complete  dis- 
regard for  all  humanitarian  rules  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  and 
is  now  using  the  releases  for  propaganda 
puiTDOses  again. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, for  his  remarks  about  the  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families.  The  Sen- 
ator is  coiTect  in  saying  that  we  become 
so  concerned  about  all  of  the  aspects  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  that  we  tend  to  for- 
get those  men  who  have  been  captured 
and  are  prisoners  of  war.  We  tend  to  for- 
get their  families. 

I  know  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
by  our  Government  and  by  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  to  reach  these  prison- 
ers of  war.  I  know  that  they  have  been 
rebuffed. 

I  noted  a  few  days  ago  in  one  of  the 
newspapers — I  believe  it  was  in  the  New 
York  Times — a  story  concerning  an  or- 
ganization composed  of  wives  of  pris- 
oners of  war  in  Vietnam.  The  organiza- 
tion tried  to  secure  information  about 
their  husbands  and  to  have  better  treat- 
ment and  better  sustenance  provided  for 
them. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  on  the  very 
humane  purpose  expressed  in  his  speech 
today. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, for  his  complimentary  remarks. 


and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  On  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  ,  I  move  that  the  Senate  Insist 
upon  its  amendment  and  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Gravel,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Dole,  and 
Mr.  GURNEY  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

CHANGE  OF  CONFEREES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Randolph)  I 
wish  to  state  that  the  Senate  conferees 
on  S.  1072  were  named  on  July  17,  1969. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  iMr.  Dole)  be  desig- 
nated as  a  Senate  conferee  in  lieu  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  <Mr.  Packwood>. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CERTAIN  ASSISTANCE   TO   THE 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  H.R.  6508. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6508)  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  State  of  California  for 
the  reconstruction  of  areas  damaged  by 
recent  storms,  floods,  and  high  waters, 


DESIGNATION  OF  VENTANA  WIL- 
DERNESS, LOS  PADRES  NATIONAL 
FOREST,  CALIF. 

Mr.  B'yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  714. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S. 
714)  to  designate  the  Ventana  Wilder- 
ness, Los  Padres  National  Forest,  in  the 
State  of  California  which  was  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
insert: 

That,  In  accordance  with  subsections  3(b) 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  September  3,  1964 
(78  Stat.  891).  the  area  classified  as  the 
Ventana  Primitive  Area,  with  the  proposed 
additions  thereto  and  deletions  therefrom, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Ventana  Wilderness — Proposed,"  dated 
March  14,  1969,  which  Is  on  file  and  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  In  the  office  of  the 
Chief,  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Is  hereby  designated  as  the  Ventana 
Wilderness  within  and  as  a  part  of  Los  Pad- 
res National  Forest,  comprising  an  area  of 
approximately  ninety-eight  thousand  acres. 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  the  Agri- 
culture Shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  descrip- 
tion of  the  Ventana  Wilderness  with  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  such  description  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  If  Included  in 
this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That  correction 
of  clerical  and  typographical  errors  In  such 
legal  description  and  map  may  be  made. 

Sec.  3.  The  Ventana  Wilderness  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  W^U- 
demess  Act  governing  areas  designated  by 
that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except  that  any 
reference  In  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  previous  classification  of  the 
Ventana  Primitive  Area  is  hereby  abolished. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  beett  asked  to  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  amendments  of  the 
House,  and  I  so  move. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  mdtion  is  agreed  to. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

day.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  imtil  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday 
August  6, 1969,  at  11  a.m. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  tie  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDHSg  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  ass'stant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call!  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDnto  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  KENNEDIfl.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  th^  order  entered  yester- 


NOMINATION8 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  5,  1969: 

Diplomatic  and  Poreion  Service 

Robert  Strausz-Hup6  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Morocco. 

Charles  T.  Cross,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Singapore. 

U.S.  Marshal 

James  T.  Lunsford.  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Alabama 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  WUUam  M 
Parker,  Jr. 


Marvin  O.  Washington,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Michigan  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Floyd 
Stevens. 

Marshall  F.  Rousseau,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Texas 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Marion  M.  Hale. 

Charles  S.  Guy,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  James  F 
Delaney. 

In   the   Marine   Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  the  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general : 

Charles  S.  Robertson. 

Duane  L.  Paw. 

Mauro  J.  Padalino. 

Edward  S.  Frls. 

Frank  C.  Lang. 

Victor  A.  Armstrong. 

Thomas  H.  Miller,  Jr. 

Robert  H.  Barrow. 

Herbert  L.  Becklngton. 

Leonard  E.  Fribourg. 

Robert  D.  Bohn. 

William  F.  Doehler. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


FRIENDSHIP  PIPELINE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  5.  1969 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  |  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
at  no  other  time  since  the  close  of  World 
War  n  have  the  barriers  dividing  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  been 
so  permeable.  Indeed,  the  underpin- 
nings of  mutual  niiistrust  and  suspicion 
that  spawned  and  perpetuated  the  cold 
war  seem  to  be  grumbling  at  an  vm- 
precedented  rate,  ajs  the  era  of  hazardous 
confrontation  givqs  way  to  the  period 
of  enlightened  neBotiation  and  recon- 
ciliation. It  is  important  that  we  keep 
clear  these  emergihg  channels  of  com- 
munication betwe^  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

I  rise  today  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  the  endeavors  of  Prof.  Don- 
ald M.  "Monti"  raeynolds,  a  bacteriol- 
ogist at  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis,  who  is  actively  engaged  in  the 
slow  but  worthwhile  efforts  to  establish 
viable  communicative  links  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  pushing  back  the  curtain 
of  ignorance  whichi  divide  the  two  great 
powers.  J 

For  several  weeks  now.  Professor 
Reynolds  has  opeiated  what  he  calls 
the  "Friendship  Pipeline,"  sending 
scores  of  books  relating  to  science, 
classical  literature,  knd  American  politi- 
cal and  cultural  l|fe  to  scientific  col- 
leagues in  Sciencq  City,  U.SJ3.R.  He 
hopes  to  expand  h^s  operations  to  In- 
clude tape  recordings  of  contemporary 
American  music  lat^  in  the  year.  I  think 
that  Congress  should  encourage  this 
type  of  activity.         I 

For  the  Informatiin  of  my  colleagues 
In  Congress,  I  Ins^  into  the  Record 
at  this  point,  an  excerpt  from  the  Sacra- 


mento Bee  describing  Professor  Rey- 
nolds' project  "Friendship  Pipeline"  in 
more  detail  : 

Gestttre  or  Friendship  :  Universftt  or  Cali- 
fornia Davis  Professor  Sends  Books  to 
Soviet   Union 

(By  William  Holden) 
Davis.— Prof.  Donald  M.  "Monti"  Reynolds, 
a  bacteriologist  at  the  University  of  CaU- 
fornla  campus  here,  was  packaging  some 
books  destined  for  scientists  he  had  met  in 
central  Siberia's  Akademgorodok— Science 
City. 

Thumbing  through  a  recent  American 
high  school  biology  text,  he  commented- 
"Books  Uke  this  will  help  them  catch  up 
with  all  the  years  they  lost  In  biology  be- 
cause of  Lysenko. 

"He  threw  Russian  biology  off  the  track 
with  his  erroneous  ideas  on  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  acquired  characteristics. 

"In  other  words."  Reynolds  explains,  "Ly- 
senko believed  a  weight  lifter,  for  Instance 
could  pass  on  his  acquired  big  muscles  to 
his  son  by  Inheritance.  American  biologists 
have    always    known    this    Is    false. 

"Russian  biologists  finally  came  around 
after  many  years  of  wandering  down  Lysen- 
ko's  scientific  blind  aUer  and  are  eager  to 
catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the  world  " 

Reynolds  has  mailed  a  score  of  packages 
of  books  to  scientific  coUeagues  in  Science 
EItIo^^''^^  ^^  "'^^^l  as  *^e  U.S.  member  of 
UNESCO's  International  Union  of  Biological 
Sciences.  They  contained  many  volumes  of 
science,  classical  literature  and  American 
political  and  cultural  life. 

I^IENDSHIP    pipeline 

Reynolds  is  housemaster  of  Hammarskjold 
House,  a  campus  residence  haU  and  head- 
quarters for  his  "Friendship  Pipeline,"  which 
sends  books  from  UC  Davis  to  Akademeo- 
rodok.  * 

To  reach  this  Science  City,  Reynolds  says 
he  flew  all  night  from  Moscow  in  a  Jet  and 
landed  at  dawn  in  the  middle  of  snow-covered 
Siberia. 

"We  drove  on  roads  Uned  with  high  banks 
of  snow,  through  the  beautiful  birches  and 
conifers  of  the  taiga— the  forest  that  cloaks 
a  vast  portion  of  Siberia. 

"I  caught  glimpses  of  Old  Russia  In  the 
form  of  beautiful  log  cabins  with  the  patina 


of  many,  many  decades  on  the  wood.  They  are 
structures  which  In  California  would  be  pre- 
served as  historical  monuments,  but  to  my 
Soviet  friends  they  are  merely  symbols  of  an 
old  regime  they  are  not  proud  of." 

science  citt 

Then    Reynolds    discovered    their   pride 

Science  City,  with  its  avant  garde  architec- 
ture rising  at  the  edge  of  a  frozen  lake. 

It  was  founded  10  years  ago  by  scientist- 
colonists  who  had  arrived  with  only  tents  to 
shelter  them  from  the  Siberian  cold. 

Reynolds  is  Impressed  by  the  "tremendous 
drive  and  incredible  speed"  with  which  the 
Russians  created  the  science  mecca  in  the 
bleak  emptiness. 

Today  it  comprises  a  concentration  of 
scientific  brains  rivaling  the  technological 
centers  of  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  Its  para- 
mount goal  is  to  exploit  Siberia's  Immense 
resources. 

excitement  felt 
Reynolds  was  struck  by  the  seemingly  uni- 
versal enthusiasm  for  developing  the  hinter- 
lands : 

"The  excited  way  the  people  talked  made 
me  feel  I  was  back  in  the  time  of  my  grand- 
father, who  helped  build  the  first  railroad 
from  California  to  Tacoma  and  Seattle.  He 
later  communicated  to  me  the  thrill  of  carv- 
ing something  out  of  nothing. 

"It  was  a  shock  to  come  back  to  Cali- 
fornia's affluent  society  and  find  so  many 
little  lost  navel- watchers  who  don't  know 
what  they  want." 

Lest  he  be  misunderstood.  Reynolds  has- 
tens to  add  he  has  a  "passionate  love  for 
America." 

Competition  among  students  for  admission 
to  Science  City's  physics  and  mathematics 
school,  he  continues,  is  arduous. 

"Each  year,  a  math  contest  is  conducted 
all  over  Russia."  he  says.  "About  10,000  orig- 
inal competitors  bright  enough  to  submit 
answers  to  sophisticated  problems  are 
screened  down  to  an  entering  class  of  onlv 
100.  ' 

"I  don't  know  any  other  school  in  the 
world  where  the  selection  is  so  rigorous." 

Since  it  is  the  only  Russian  school  admin- 
istered by  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences,  its 
students  profit  by  "becoming  understudies 
to  great  scienUflc  figures  eariy  in  their  col- 
lege life." 
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He  also  notes:  "They  seem  much  more  In- 
tensively engaged  in  research  in  their  early 
college  life,  rather  than  in  just  listening 
to  lectures,  as  in  America  where  undergradu- 
ates often  never  get  their  hands  dirty  at  the 
laboratory  bench." 

BOOK    BOXES 

Meanwhile,  Reynolds  Is  enlarging  Friend- 
ship Pipeline's  diameter:  He  plans  to  place 
book  collection  boxes  in  35  UCD  departments. 

Also,  a  foreign  service  officer  In  the  State 
Department  has  promised  the  department 
will  try.  with  the  help  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  to  obtain  science  texts  for  the 
Pipeline. 

And  soon  the  Pipeline  will  be  "wired  for 
sound."  Two  UCD  students  at  Hammarskjold 
House — Randy  Tyra  of  Sacramento  and  Bruce 
Vellck  of  Stockton — are  taping  contemporary 
American  music,  with  their  own  commen- 
taries, to  send  to  youths  in  Eastern  Europe. 


ADMIRATION  IN  ITALY  FOR 
APOLLO  11 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tn«TED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  BOGK3S.  Mr.  President,  recently. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Bruno,  Sr..  of 
Wilmington.  Del.,  wrote  to  me  of  their 
visit  to  Italy  during  the  time  In  which 
the  heroic  Apollo  11  astronauts  made 
their  historic  journey  to  the  moon. 

Wherever  they  traveled  in  Italy,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bruno  found  admiration  among 
the  Italian  people  for  this  achievement, 
an  admiration  they  described  in  their 
letter.  I  should  like  to  share  parts  of 
the  letter  with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno  watched  our  as- 
tronauts walk  on  the  moon  while  visit- 
ing a  village  in  southern  Italy.  They 
wrote: 

What  a  thrill  it  was  to  be  an  American 
and  to  see  the  expression  of  those  faces 
gathered   about   the   television   set. 

Earlier  they  visited  St.  Peter's  Square 
to  share  with  thousands  of  other  pil- 
grims the  Pope's  prayers  for  the  astro- 
nauts. The  mission  of  our  astronauts 
served  as  the  subject  of  the  sermon  given 
at  a  Mass  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bnmo  attended 
on  the  day  of  the  landing  on  the  moon. 

The  priest  spoke  for  twenty  minutes  on 
this  adventure  and  pleaded  for  the  people 
to  pray  for  their  safety  to  the  moon  and  back 
to  Earth. 

As  we  continued  our  tour  and  were  being 
Introduced  as  Americans,  they  said  what 
an  honor  it  was  for  the  American  people. 
We  both  were  overjoyed  in  seeing  this  reac- 
tion that  we  felt  such  feelings  should  be  for- 
warded to  our  Senator  that  he  may  relay 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Italy. 

Such  sentiment  among  our  friends  in 
Italy.  I  believe,  demonstrates  the  exist- 
ence of  the  "spirit  of  Apollo"  of  which 
President  Nixon  spoke  on  his  return 
from  his  trip  around  the  world. 

The  President  said : 

The  spirit  of  Apollo  transcends  geographi- 
cal barriers  and  political  differences.  It  can 
help  bring  the  people  of  the  world  together 
in  peace.  In  some  way  when  those  two  Amer- 
icans stepped  on  the  Moon,  the  people  of 
this  world  were  brought  closer  together. 
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BUDGET  BUREAU  IMPOUNDS  AND 
WITHHOLDS  FUNDS  APPROPRI- 
ATED FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 
LOANS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
last  week  held  its  annual  oversight  hear- 
ings on  the  operations  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Each  of  the  pro- 
grams conducted  by  that  agency  were 
reviewed.  Particular  emphasis  was  placed 
on  its  programs  Involved  with  minority 
economic  development.  It  is  my  duty  to 
report  to  you  and  to  my  colleagues  that 
much  of  the  testimony  we  received  was 
both  disturbing  and.  indeed,  alarming. 

Members  of  both  parties  within  the 
committee  agree  that  it  is  imperative  that 
there  be  a  strong  and  independent  Small 
Business  Administration.  For  that  reason 
I  feel  it  is  of  particular  importance  that 
SB  A  operates  at  an  optimum  level  of  eCB- 
ciency.  It  is  in  that  spirit  of  constructive 
and  friendly  criticism  that  I  relate  the 
testimony  the  committee  has  recently 
received. 

The  House  has  within  the  last  few 
weeks  appropriated  $25  million,  the  en- 
tire amount  requested  by  SBA,  as  a  cap- 
ital appropriation  for  its  business  loan 
and  investment  ftmd.  This  amount,  ac- 
cording to  Administrator  Sandoval,  was 
required  to  allow  for  fiscal  year  1970, 
with  sufficient  funds  available  for  exe- 
cuting first-quarter  requirements  in  fiscal 
year  1971.  Despite  the  fact.that  the  en- 
tire amount  requested  is  being  appropri- 
ated, the  SBA  direct  loan  program,  be- 
cause of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  in- 
tervention, will  provide  only  $18  million 
in  low-interest  SBA  loans  for  the  Na- 
tion's small  businessmen.  This,  of  course, 
is  a  pitifully  small  amount,  less  than  half 
a  million  dollars  per  year  per  State.  The 
agency  had  initially  requested  $41  mil- 
lion. This  in  itself  w^as  quite  probably  in- 
adequate even  before  this  administra- 
tion's Bureau  of  the  Budget  reduced  it 
by  over  50  percent  to  its  present  level. 

As  all  of  you  are  aware,  we  live  in  a 
time  of  continuing  inflation,  a  time  of 
crushingly  high  interest  rates,  a  time 
when  there  is.  as  the  bankers  say,  a 
"cnmch"  in  money  availability.  The  tes- 
timony we  received  established  clearly 
that  bank  loans  are  increasingly  difficult 
for  most  small  businessmen  to  obtain 
today.  It  is  clear  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  cannot,  in  good  con- 
science, assume  that  bank  loans  for  small 
businessmen,  even  though  guaranteed  up 
to  90  percent  by  SBA.  will  be  forthcom- 
ing in  anything  approaching  sufficient 
numbers  to  provide  the  needed  funds  for 
small  business. 

SBA  regional  directors,  from  several 
portions  of  the  country,  testified  that,  at 
the  present  time,  small  businessmen, 
other  than  a  very  select  "blue  chip"  few, 
are  not,  on  the  whole,  able  to  obtain 
loans  from  banks  even  when  SBA  guar- 
antees are  available. 
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The  administration's  Insistence  that  it 
is  vigorously  pursuing  what  it  terms  "op- 
eration mainstream" — a  program  to 
make  what  Mr.  Sandoval  has  predicted 
as  not  less  than  10.000  loans  a  year  to 
members  of  minority  groups,  principally 
Negroes,  Is  a  cruel  hoax,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  a  number  of  witnesses. 

Truthfully,  the  Nixon  administration's 
cutback  on  congressionally  appropriated 
funds,  amounting  last  year  to  $170.2  mil- 
lion, has  made  It  Impossible  for  SBA  to 
provide  more  than  nominal  support  for 
even  its  traditional  role  in  providing 
funds  to  the  Nation's  entire  small  busi- 
ness community.  Attempting  to  superim- 
pose ambitious  new  programs  without 
providing  the  necessary  funds,  guaran- 
tees that  no  small  businessman — whether 
a  member  of  a  minority  or  not — will  re- 
ceive adequate  assistance. 

It  would  appear  that  the  leadership 
at  SBA  would  be  better  advised  to  start 
administering  the  programs  assigned  to 
their  agency  in  an  orderly  and  efficient 
manner  rather  than  wasting  so  much 
time  dreaming  up  new  slogans  and  writ- 
ing press  releases  proclaiming  how  great 
their  new  programs  will  be. 

As  an  example,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising approaches  in  the  entire  field  of 
small  business  has  been  that  of  guaran- 
teeing leases  for  small  businessmen  who 
would  otherwise  be  imable  to  obtain 
premises  in  large  shopping  centers.  This 
legislation  was  initiated  by  the  House 
and  enacted  into  law  some  5  years  ago. 
Sad  to  relate,  there  have  only  been  50 
lease  guarantees  actually  executed  to 
date.  Half  of  these  were  to  lessees  of  one 
individual — a  Mr.  Bebe  Rebozo  of  Miami. 
Fla.  It  is  my  feeling  that  If  more  effort 
were  expended  to  bring  the  benefits  of 
lease  guarantees  to  small  businessmen, 
including  members  of  minority  groups, 
this  would  make  it  available  for  them  to 
obtain  better  locations  and  enhance  their 
prospect  for  success  to  a  far  greater  de- 
gree than  any  marginal  benefits  they 
might  receive  from  the  production  of 
slogans  and  press  releases. 

It  might  even  be  said  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  SBA  mimeograph  machine 
to  be  quieted.  While,  of  course,  all  of  us 
appreciate  the  degree  to  which  agency 
officials  consider  it  imperative  that  their 
latest  pronoimcements  gain  the  widest 
possible  circulation.  One  suspects  that 
the  Republic  would  sui-vive  the  cessation 
of  the  fiow  of  adjectives  describing  the 
prospective  virtues  of  programs  which 
are  virtually  nonexistent  because  of  the 
Budget  Bureau's  refusal  to  allow  them 
to  loan  congressionally  appropriated 
funds.  Further,  it  is  not  right  to  let  the 
American  small  businessman  believe  that 
assistance  is  available  when,  in  truth, 
this  simply  is  not  the  case.  It  is.  it  seems 
to  me.  particularly  regrettable  this 
should  be  done  to  members  of  minority 
groups,  thereby  arousing  false  hopes. 
These  conditions  should  be  corrected. 

They  can  only  be  corrected  adminis- 
tratively as  the  Congress  hsis  responded 
both  by  legislation  and  by  providing  ap- 
propriations— appropriations  that  are 
now  being  impounded  and  withheld  from 
loan  purposes.  i 
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PERSUASION  C*l  PROVOCATION 


HON.  PAUL  J 

or    AKIZO 


FANNIN 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Tuesduy,  AUgust  5.  1969 

Mr.  FANNIN.  m|-.  President,  today  I 
read  in  the  Chrlsliian  Science  Monitor 
two  articles  which  seem  to  mirror  the 
situation  we  find  ourselves  in  regarding 
the  Federal  Govempient's  role  in  enforc- 
ing equal  employment  opportunity  regu- 
lations and  legislation. 

Recently  I  noted  JEin  esteemed  member 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee defending  at  some  length  the 
revised  Philadelphia  plan  which  calls  for 
the  hiring  of  minorities  under  a  "goal" 
system.  By  this  euphemism,  the  Labor 
Department  bureaucrats  seem  to  think 
they  can  avoid  tha  clear  restraints  the 
Congress  .placed  o«i  equal  employment 


enforcement  when 
703 (J)  of  the  1964 


they  passed  section 
Civil  Rights  Act. 


Mr.  President,  al,  this  point  I  would 
like  to  quote  that  jntire  section  of  the 
act  which  is  pertinint: 

Pub.  Law  88-352,  Tp  Stat.  257,  Title  vm. 
Sec.  703  (J)  : 

Nothing  contained  1b  this  title  shall  be 
Interpreted  to  requlie  any  employer,  em- 
ployment agency,  labor  organization,  or  Joint 
labor  management  coitimlttee  subject  to  this 
title,  to  grant  preferential  treatment  to  any 


Individual  or   to  any 


race,  color,  religion,  iiex,  or  national  origin 
of  such  Individual  oi  group  on  account  of 
an  Imbalance  which  may  exist  with  respect 
to  the  total  number  o  •  percentage  of  persons 
of  any  race,  color  (<tc.)  .  .  .  employed  by 
any  employer,  referrel  or  classified  for  em- 
ployment by  any  employment  agency  or 
labor  organization,  admitted  to  membership. 


or  classified  by  any 


ship  or  other  training 


tie 


First  I  would  like 
attention    to    the 
"quota"  is  not  used 
statute.  Neither  is 
other  synonym.  The 
simply  says : 

You  can't  set  up 
for  any  kind  of  group 
comparison    by    whicl 
entlal  treatment 


Examination  of  the 


group  because  of  the 


labor  organization,   or 


admitted  to.  or  employed  in,  any  apprentice- 


program,  in  compari- 


son with  the  total  number  or  percentage  of 
persons  of  such  race,  (olor  (etc.)  ...  In  any 
community.  State.  se<  tion  or  other  area,  or 
In  the  available  wor  t  force  in  any  com- 
munity. State,  sectioi  \  or  other  area. 


to  call  the  Senate's 

lact   that    the    word 

n  this  section  of  the 

word  "goal"  or  any 

language  of  the  law 


^me  sort  of  standard 

based  on  any  Iclnd  of 

you   award    "prefer- 


Congress  has  cleirly   indicated   this. 


House  debate  when 


this  measure  was  pa;  sed  clearly  indicates 
Congress  intended  there  should  be  no 
preferential  treatmient  whatever,  and 
until  the  courts  or  dongress  rules  other- 
wise, that  must  corjtinue  to  be  the  law 
as  it  stands. 

To  say  that  the  l664  Civil  Rights  Act 
does  not  apply  in  such  a  case  is  perilous 
to  say  the  least.  Especially  so  in  the  light 
of  today's  ruling  liy  the  Comptroller 
General  that  reqpring  preferential 
treatment  in  Fedei^al  contracts  is  il- 
legal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ^^k  unarumous  con- 
sent that  these  articles,  which  demon 
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strate  some  of  the  diCQcultles,  problems, 
and  overextensions  of  authority  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Carouna  Mills  ScotrrxD  ros  Bias 
(By  Lyn  Shepinrd) 

Greeh.  S.C. — The  misty  Carolina  moon  Is 
still  biding  on  this  sultry  July  evening  as 
civll-rtghts  worker  Bob  Valder  and  I  stand 
beside  his  parked  car. 

If  all  goes  according  to  plan,  a  group  of 
local  black  mill  hands  will  soon  meet  Mr. 
Valder  here  beside  a  small  brick  building  he 
calls  "the  black  folks'  recreation  center." 
We  talk  about  his  Job  whUe  we  wait. 

As  coordinator  of  TEAM  (Textiles  Em- 
ployment and  Advancement  for  Minorities), 
Mr.  Valder  has  come  to  this  little  town  near 
Greenville  to  collect  complaints  of  racial 
bias  in  hiring  and  promotion  of  blacks. 

Since  last  December,  the  young  teacher 
has  traveled  from  his  Charlotte,  N.C.,  office 
to  seek  out  discrimination  charges  in  Geor- 
gia, Florida,  Virginia,  and  North  and  South 
Carolina  mill  towns.  Most  of  his  time  is 
spent  in  the  Carolinas,  where  a  concentra- 
tion of  this  nation's  7,000  textile  plants  can 
be  found. 

POWERS    or    ATTORKET    SOUGHT 

When  Mr.  Valder  gathers  complaints,  he 
asks  each  worker  to  sign  a  form  conferring 
power  of  attorney  on  the  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund,  Inc.  He  then  mails  both 
papers  to  the  New  York  offices  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  affiliate  for  legal  action. 

Largely  on  the  basis  of  such  allegations, 
the  Legal  Defense  Fund  files  suit  in  April 
against  the  Department  of  Defense,  which 
accounts  for  roughly  3  percent  of  the  tex- 
tile industry's  business. 

Since  the  start  of  World  War  II,  the  Penta- 
gon has  entered  into  multimillion-dollar 
contracts  with  the  larger  textile  firms  to  pro- 
cure  fabric  for  military  uniforms. 

Undersecretary  of  Defense  David  Packard 
bypassed  a  new  procedure  this  spring,  thereby 
causing  the  Nixon  administration  much  em- 
barrassment. He  let  three  of  the  major  textile 
suppliers  win  roughly  $200  million  in  con- 
tracts without  first  obtaining  their  written 
promises  of  "affirmative  action"  to  hire  and 
upgrade  minorities. 

AGREEMENTS    NOW    SIGNED 

The  three  firms — Burlington  Industries, 
J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  and  Dan  River  Mills — 
have  since  signed  such  agreements.  And  de- 
fense spokesmen  say  they  go  further  than  any 
Southern  industry  programs  they  know  of. 

But  the  incident  caused  Mr.  Valder  to  re- 
double his  efforts.  It  also  made  Mr.  Packard 
an  inviting  target  for  liberals  in  Congress. 

"Weak,  weaker,  and  weakest"  was  Sen.  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy's  reaction  to  the  three  oral 
insurances.  He  called  the  Packard  action  "a 
clear  violation  of  the  equal-hiring  mandate." 

However,  the  Justice  Department  has  held 
that  the  federal  government — which  cannot 
be  sued  without  its  consent — will  not  permit 
the  suit  against  the  Pentagon. 

LOCAL    COMMITTEES    FORMING 

Mr.  Valder.  a  nonlawyer,  prefers  to  leave 
legal  tactics  to  his  New  York  superiors.  He 
devotes  his  time  Instead  to  solving  the 
"nitty  gritty"  problems  of  the  black  workers. 

At  present,  TEAM  is  forming  local  "em- 
ployment action  committees"  to  abolish 
discrimination  at  the  textile  plants.  To  each 
panel,  Mr.  Valder  sends  copies  of  the  firms' 
afflrmative-actlon  plans  together  with  de- 
tailed instructions. 

Of  the  J.  P.  Stevens  plan,  for  instance,  he 
noted: 

"J.  P.  Stevens  has  committed  itself  to  a 
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number  of  step«  which  could  significantly 
Increase  the  number  of  black  workers.  You 
must  be  the  watchdog  to  see  that  these  steps 
are  taken  and  that  the  result  is  not  only 
more  Jobs  but  better  Jobs  for  Negroes  at  all 
levels  of  employment.  .  .  ." 

(The  Industry  prides  Itself  on  the  large 
number  of  blacks  hired  in  the  past  few  years 
but  has  been  slow  to  place  them  in  manage- 
ment Jobs.  I 

"Study  this  plan  carefully,"  the  Valder 
memo  goes  on.  "Discuss  it.  Compare  these 
promises  with  the  present  situation  at  J.  P. 
Stevens.  Develop  ideas  for  involving  your 
community." 

The  memo  suggests  that  each  committee 
visit  the  local  plant  manager  to  review  the 
company  plan  step  by  step. 

"Indicate  your  concern,"  It  urges,  "about 
the  integration  of  the  total  operation.  Get 
Information  about  management  training.  Be 
prepared  to  offer  suggestions." 

DISPLEASURE    OVER    RESULTS 

So  far,  the  committees  have  not  formed 
as  spontaneously  as  Mr.  Valder  would  like. 
The  grass-roots  meeting  in  Greer  drama- 
tizes the  problem  he  faces. 

"We've  had  more  Job  results  In  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry,"  he  muses  as  he  checks 
his  watch.  It  now  is  7:10  p.m.  at  the  recrea- 
tion center  and  there  is  no  sign  of  an  ag- 
grieved textile  worker. 

"We  Just  can't  crack  anything  in  textiles," 
he  says,  watching  a  dozen  black  teen-agers 
toss  a  football  around  the  i»rched  playing 
field. 

"We  know  of  people  who  have  applied  for 
positions  and  haven't  gotten  them.  But 
they're  afraid  to  do  anything  about  it.  If 
they've  got  another  Job  already,  they  think 
they  may  lose  it." 

Across  the  dirt  road,  an  elderly  black  man 
hoes  the  soil  between  rows  of  vegetables. 
Behind  the  locked  recreation  center  a  Dixie- 
land combo  can  be  heard. 

COMPLAINTS  PILE  UP 

"I  lay  it  on  the  line,"  Bob  is  saying,  rubbing 
a  finger  over  his  moustache.  "I  tell  them, 
■We  can't  guarantee  that  you  won't  get  fired. 
If  you  are,  we  tsan  take  your  case  to  court. 
But  it  may  stay  there  for  two  years.'  " 

Even  so,  the  TEAM  coordinator  has 
stacked  up  30  complaints  against  Dan  River 
since  December,  as  well  as  15  against  Can- 
non Mills  Company.  He  has  but  one  against 
J.  P.  Stevens. 

In  Greensboro,  N.C.,  a  spokesman  for  Bur- 
lington Industries  recalled  hiring-discrimi- 
nation  complaints  made  earlier  against  his 
firm  by  Legal  Defense  Fund  plaintiffs. 

"We  checked  out  three  of  them, "  he  said, 
"and  found  that  the  plant  named  in  the 
complaints  had  more  black  than  white  work- 
ers. It's  hard  to  call  these  legitimate  com- 
plaints of  discrimination." 

The  official  added,  though,  that  "maybe  in 
some  of  the  South  Carolina  mills,  where 
they're  slower  to  change,  they  could  have 
some  legitimate  grievances." 

GEOGRAPHY  TRACED 

The  geographical  origin  of  the  complaints 
tells  much  of  the  story.  All  the  Dan  River 
cases  came  out  of  the  firm's  Danville,  Va., 
plants.  Those  against  Cannon,  the  well- 
known  towelmaker,  were  gathered  in  the 
company  town  of  KannapoUs,  N.C. 

Thus  far,  though,  only  a  few  grievances 
have  come  from  South  Carolina's  Greenville- 
Spartanburg  textile  center,  which  includes 
many  Stevens  and  Dan  River  mills. 

"We've  made  special  efforts — we  don't  like 
to  call  it  'preferential  treatment,"  of  course," 
the  Burlington  spokesman  pointed  out. 

"Our  people  are  looking  for  all  the  mi- 
nority people  that  can  be  promoted.  We're 
bending  over  backward  to  do  this.  Our  prac- 
tice has  been  to  find  them,  give  them  train- 
ing, and  move  them  ahead  Just  as  fast  as 
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we  can.  The  larger  firms  are  committed  to 
this  point  of  view." 

In  South  Carolina,  where  segregation  ap- 
pears more  firmly  entrenched,  Mr.  Valder 
finds  blacks  less  inclined  to  sign  a  com- 
plaint. Here  the  threat  of  firing  and  black- 
listing works  to  discourage  most  protesters. 

STILL   NO   ARRIVALS 

Now  our  watches  read  7:20  p.m.  Still  no 
arrivals  at  the  recreation  center. 

"One  thing's  sure,"  Mr.  Valder  finally 
drawls  as  we  drive  away  from  the  meet- 
ing site.  "It's  no  trouble  getting  them  to  go 
along  if  30  decide  to  come.  But  nobody's 
going  to  if  only  one  or  two  are  ready." 

What  win  TEAM'S  next  move  be?  Though 
frustrated,  Mr.  Valder  appears  determined 
to  keep  trying. 

"It  takes  time,"  he  says,  reflecting  on  the 
nonhappenlng.  "They  just  weren't  ready  to- 
night." 

Equal-Job  OmcE  Uses  Persuasion 

Cameron  Station,  Va. — In  an  alr-condl- 
tloned  office  a  few  miles  from  the  Pentagon, 
Robert  H.  Shafer  smiles  to  himself  as  a  news- 
man asks  about  his  plans  to  spur  equal  Job 
opportunity  in  the  Southeast  textile  indus- 
try. 

"I  think  the  textile  firms  are  going  to  set 
achievable  goals,"'  he  says,  rocking  back  In 
his  chair.  "But  if  they  don't,  we're  not  going 
to  leave  them  with  bloody  knuckles. 

"We're  going  to  sit  down  with  them  and 
ask,  'What"s  the  trouble?  Why  aren't  you  able 
to  overcome  this  problem?" 

"We  know  we're  not  going  to  revolutionize 
the  complexion  of  the  employees  overnight. 
We'll  do  it  by  evolution." 

Mr.  Shafer,  chief  of  contract  compliance 
for  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  (DSA) ,  over- 
sees indxistry's  "affirmative  action"  to  hire 
and  upgrade  minority  workers  in  several 
areas  beside  textiles. 

But  since  1967,  many  of  the  DSA's  110 
civilian  professionals  have  been  prodding  the 
major  textile  firms  to  change  racial  job  pat- 
terns within  their  plants. 

BALKING,    THEN    COMPLIANCE 

The  federal  pressure  increased  last  spring 
when  the  Pentagon  renewed  contracts  with 
three  Carolina  textile  companies  to  pro- 
duce $200  million  worth  of  military  uni- 
forms, sheets,  and  pillowcases. 

At  first  the  companies  balked  at  "affirma- 
tive action'"  terms  laid  down  by  Mr.  Shafer 
and  Leonard  Biermann.  senior  contract  com- 
pliance officer  in  the  Labor  Department"s 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
(OPCC) .  Yet,  at  the  last  minute,  they  backed 
down. 

This  approach — civil-rights  enforcement 
by  government  persuasion  at  the  bargain- 
ing table — often  draws  criticism  from  both 
Industry  and  civil-rights  camps. 

ClvU-rlghts  workers  complain  that,  If  the 
government  would  Just  once  cancel  a  prized 
contract  on  noncompliance  grounds,  indus- 
try would  suddenly  take  notice. 

"REVERSE    BIAS"    CHARGED 

Present  practice,  argued  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  (D)  of  Massachusetts  in  May,  "gives 
the  Impression  that  ovu-  employment  enforce- 
ment is  a  matter  of  winks  and  nods,  and  gen- 
tlemen's agreements — that  employers  can 
take  their  time  and  resist  to  their  heart's 
content,  subject  only  to  the  mildest  of  ulti- 
mate restrictions." 

Textile-industry  spokesmen  counter  that 
they  have  long  ago  opened  Job  opportunities 
to  blacks  and  other  minorities.  The  OPCC 
and  DSA,  they  contend,  propose  a  form  of 
"reverse  discrimination.'" 

"I  won"t  tell  them  that  every  black  body 
in  their  plant  should  be  promoted,"  Mr. 
Shafer  replies.  "But  I  wlU  tell  them  that 
when  anyone  Is  underutilized,  lt"s  wrong  and 
has  got  to  stop."" 
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Judging  a  worker's  unused  potential  is  no 
easy  task  for  an  outsider,  as  this  reporter 
found  during  a  July  visit  to  Burlington  In- 
dustries' worsted-fabric  complex  In  Rae- 
ford,  N.Y. 

I  found  Negroes  as  well  as  Lumbee  In- 
dians from  the  area  In  skilled  Jobs  In  the 
Burlington  dyeing,  spinning,  and  weaving 
operations.  A  far  larger  number  work  from 
midnight  to  8  a.m.,  the  third  "graveyard" 
shift  for  those  lacking  seniority. 

As  Edmund  Murray,  vice-president  and 
group  manufacturing  manager  of  the  Rae- 
ford  Worsted  Group,  walked  with  me  up  and 
down  the  rows  of  automated  textile  ma- 
chines, he  pointed  out  the  military  orders — 
fabrics  in  Air  Force  blue  (federal  shade  1549) 
and  Army  green  (federal  shade  344) . 

Some  35  percent  of  the  Raeford  plants" 
work  force  are  blacks  or  Indians,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray says.  North  Carolina's  Hoke  Countyj 
where  the  plants  are  based,  Is  roughly  50 
percent  white. 

What  about  the  reaction  of  white  workers, 
for  the  first  time  working  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  Negroes? 

"This  was  one  of  the  amazing  things," 
another  Burlington  official  said.  "At  the  be- 
ginning, our  plant  managers  thought  there 
would  be  trouble — when  you  started  Inte- 
grating the  lunchrooms,  the  rest  rooms,  and 
so  on.  But  there  weren't  any  explosions." 

THE  1868  DEADLOCK  REPORTED 

A  spokesman  for  Dan  River  Mills,  which 
produces  ripstop  poplin  for  Army  combat 
fatigues  as  well  as  sheets  and  pillowcases, 
maintains  this  issue  deadlocked  negotia- 
tors for  many  secret  meetings  in  1968. 

"The  thing  that  distressed  us  the  most," 
the  official  said,  was  that  "'equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  appeared  to  require  un- 
equal treatment.  We  felt  that  this  violated 
the  1964  Civil-Rights  Act. 

"One  concept  that  they  (DSA  and  OFCC] 
advanced  to  us  was  'rigtful  place."  Under 
this  concept,  we  would  have  to  review  our 
payrolls  back  to  some  Indefinite  time  In  the 
past.  We  were  to  measure  the  average  ad- 
vancement of  white  workers  against  that 
of  Negroes  during  that  period  and  make  up 
the  difference  in  back  pay. 

"Also,  whenever  an  opening  occurred,"'  he 
went  on,  "we  were  to  advance  the  Negro  first 
without  regard  to  qualifications.  We  feel 
this  would  have  caused  chaos."' 

"At  contract  time,"  he  went  on,  "every- 
body has  to  meet  certain  specifications,  in- 
cluding equal  employment.  In  the  past,  we 
had  no  notion  of  what  'affirmative  action' 
meant.  Now  we  were  told  it  meant  the 
'rightful  place"  concept. 

"That  could  have  cost  us  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  Now  bidding  is  pretty 
tight,  and  if  you  don't  know  what  your 
costs  are  ahead  of  time,  it  can  become  a 
losing  proposition." 

In  fact,  textile  manufacturers  insist  that 
their  margin  of  profit  is  far  lower  on  federal 
contracts  than  it  is  on  private  ones. 
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Now,  the  1970's  demand  a  declaration 
of  independence  from  injustice. 

Last  century  the  direction  was  "go 
west  young  man"  across  the  two  dimen- 
sional plane  that  was  America. 

This  decade  astronauts  like  Allan 
Shepard,  John  Glenn,  and  Neil  Arm- 
strong were  directed  "go  up  young  man" 
through  three  dimensional  space. 

Next  decade  we  must  commit  our- 
selves to  a  civilization  of  justice  in  which 
children  can  "grow  up  young  man." 

Earthlings  have  long  envisioned  a 
"man  in  the  moon  "  to  make  it  seem  a 
little  friendlier.  As  moonlings  Arm- 
strong, Aldrin,  and  Collins  look  back  at 
us,  they  know  for  certain  there  is  a  "man 
in  the  earth"— in  fact,  they  know  there 
are  3  billion  men  here. 

But  man  in  merely  inhabiting  earth 
does  not  necessarily  make  it  a  friendly 

Violence  at  home  and  in  Vietnam  pre- 
vented President  Kennedy  himself  and 
37,000  youngsters,  most  of  them  less 
than  10  years  old  when  the  space  age  be- 
gan in  1957,  from  seeing  this  fulfillment 
of  Kennedy's  limar  goal. 

"We  came  in  peace  for  all  mankind" 
was  man"s  first  written  message  on  the 
moon.  President  Nixon  proclaimed  a  Day 
of  Participation.  Together  let  us  com- 
mit ourselves  to  a  decade  of  progress 
in  the  1970's  modeled  on  the  1960s 
Apollo  effort. 

Let  us  strive  for  substantial  achieve- 
ment, by  July  21, 1979,  of: 

Justice  among  and  within  nations, 
even  as  we  came  in  peace  to  the  moon. 

Quality  education,  that  all  children 
may  understand  the  scientific  and  social 
excellence  of  which  man  is  capable. 

Conservation  of  earth's  resources,  even 
as  the  astronauts  were  careful  not  to 
pollute  the  moon. 

Safe  and  durable  consumer  goods,  just 
as  we  wisely  furnished  the  astronauts  the 
best  equipment  technology  could  yield. 

Housing,  food,  and  an  end  to  bigotry 
so  that  all  Americans  may  share  hap- 
piness and  productivity. 

We  saw  Neil  Armstrong  and  "Buzz"  Al- 
drin exploring  the  moon,  by  television's 
brightest  spotlight — the  sun — in  the  ear- 
ly morning  of  July  21. 

A  few  hours  later  this  same  sun  illumi- 
nated America.  I  hope  it  was  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  age  of  humanity — "harmony 
and  understanding,  sympathy  and  trust 
abounding." 


APOLLO  AND  THE  AGE  OF 
HXJMANITY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OP   NEW     JEBSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
is  "go"  for  a  flight  to  freedom. 

The  astronauts  have  fulfilled  President 
Kennedy's  declaration  that  we  achieve 
independence  from  earth  this  decade. 


OUTSTANDING  KENTUCKY  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR:  MR.  LARRY  FORGY 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  Augrist  5,  1969 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  when  I  find  young  people  active 
in  our  political  parties  and  am  gratified 
when  they  are  placed  in  responsible  of- 
fice. The  State  of  Kentucky  encourages 
its  youth  to  such  activity  by  maintaining 
a  voting  age  of  18. 
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Our  Republican!  State  administration 
of  Gov.  Louie  B.  Nlunn  has  demonstrated 
its  confidence  in  young  people  by  ap- 
pointing to  one  ctf  his  most  important 
cabinet  posts  a  29-year-old.  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Lawrence  Potgy,  Jr.,  who  is  Ken- 
tucky's budget  qirector,  may  be  the 
youngest  person  t<^  hold  such  an  oCQce  in 
all  the  50  States. 

Because  of  the  interest  in  this  young 
man's  career,  I  a^k  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  entitled  "Larry  Forgy: 
FYom  'Coon  Rangfe'  to  Budget  Chief  at 
29,"  and  pulished  in  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  and  Times  of  May  25, 
1969,  be  printed  Jn  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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him  a  poeition  either  as  a  cabinet  officer  in 
a  national  administration  or  sub-cabinet 
position  where  be  has  a  lot  to  say  about 
policy. 

After  graduation,  Porgy  worked  briefly  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Comrnlsslon  as  an  Inves- 
tigator looking  Into  the  practices  of  some 
merchants  In  the  nation's  capital  who  were 
gouging  the  poor  with  high  interest  ratee 
and  tricky  sales  contracts. 

Later,  he  shifted  Into  a  staff  position  on  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  where  he  helped  shape 
the  contents  of  tax  and  revenue  bills  dealing 
with  agriculture. 

Had  not  Louie  B.  Nunn  been  elected  as 
the  state's  first  Republican  governor  In  two 
decades.  Forgy  might  still  be  In  Washington. 
His  work  on  the  tax  committee,  however,  im- 
pressed several  members  of  the  Kentucky 
delegation.  Including  then  Sen.  Thruston  B. 
Morton. 

Morton  brought  Forgy  and  Nunn  together 
In  the  days  Immediately  following  Nunn's 
election.  Since  then,  Forgy  has  emerged  as 
one  of  two  experts  in  state  government  upwn 
whom  Nunn  depends  to  advise  him  on  how 
the  state  Is  sp>endlng  its  money — and  how  it 
should  be  spending  it  during  the  1970-72 
blennlum.  The  other  is  Albert  Christen,  com- 
missioner of  finance. 

Immediately  following  Nunn's  election, 
Forgy  was  one  of  a  small  group  around  the 
governor  whose  job  was  to  help  in  the  transi- 
tion of  government.  He  was  quickly  yanked 
out  of  the  Job,  however,  and,  along  with 
Christen,  was  tossed  the  difficult  task  of  com- 
ing up  with  a  budget  In  60  days. 

It  didn't  take  Porgy.  with  his  background 
In  revenue  and  taxation,  long  to  recognize 
that  Nunn's  campaign  promise  of  "no  new 
taxes"  would  leave  the  state  in  a  financial 
strait-Jacket  if  the  governor  Insisted  on 
carrying  out  this  commitment. 

As  a  result,  he  was  one  of  the  early  advo- 
cates of  the  2-cent  sales-tax  Increase  and 
the  $7.50  rise  in  automobile-license  plates 
that  went  to  fintmce  the  state's  current  rec- 
ord-making budget. 

Just  how  well  Porgy  and  others  succeeded 
In  putting  together  that  budget  Is  indicated 
by  the  ease  with  which  It  withstood  an  at- 
tack by  the  Democratic-controlled  General 
Assembly. 

Porgy  also  serves  Nunn  In  a  liaison  capacity 
with  federal  revenue  and  taxation  officials 
in  Washington,  a  task  he's  suited  for  because 
of  his  previous  work  there  and  his  knowledge 
of  state  government. 

Since  coming  to  Frankfort,  Forgy  has 
emerged.  In  the  Judgment  of  Just  about 
eveiyone  here,  "as  the  smartest  person  Louie 
has  brought  Into  state  government." 

Comments  about  his  knowledge  of  govern- 
ment, of  the  federal  bureaucracy,  his  ability 
to  grasp  and  solve  problems,  to  analyze 
intricate  economic  and  financial  data,  and 
his  personal  demeanor  are  usually  punctu- 
ated with  such  adjectives  as  "fantastic,  great, 
superior,  brilliant." 

Criticism  of  him  Is  difficult  to  come  by, 
and  what  little  there  is  often  Is  fiavored  with 
overtones  that  suggest  his  critics  envy 
Porgy's  intelligence. 

The  chief  disagreement  about  Porgy 
usually  evolves  around  his  knowledge  of 
Kentucky  politics.  His  critics  claim  he  "lost 
touch  with  the  local  scene"  during  his  eight 
years  in  Washington. 

"I'd  say,"  one  observed,  "that  he  tends 
to  give  too  much  weight  to  the  influence 
of  old-timers  in  the  Republican  Party." 

This  same  person  and  others  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  when  It  comes  to  antilyzlng  the 
politics  of  an  administration  decision,  Porgy 
can  hold  his  own  with  anyone.  They  cite 
the  budget  as  one  example,  noting  that  It 
provided  something  for  just  about  every 
voter  in  Kentucky. 
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Another  example  cropped  up  Just  recently 
during  a  staff  meeting  held  to  discuss  what 
the  administration  could  do  to  bold  down 
the  ooet  of  the  state's  Medicaid  program. 

Porgy  was  quoted  following  that  session 
as  having  remarked: 

"If  anyone  here  thinks  a  Republican  gov- 
ernor who  increased  the  sales  tax  and  the 
price  of  license  plates  can  deprive  the  poor 
of  some  headache  powders,  then  he's  got  an 
Exoedrln  headache." 

The  only  other  criticism  of  Porgy's  politi- 
cal know-how  comes  from  persons  who  feel 
he's  unresponsive  to  the  patronage  system — 
a  barb  he's  aware  of. 

"But  If  you've  got  a  good  man,  and  he's 
doing  a  good  Job,  then  to  hell  with  the  peo- 
ple who  say  I'm  not  politically  realistic,"  he 
replies.  "I  don't  cut  him  off." 

Among  some  Democrats  and  Independent 
observers  of  state  government.  Porgy  has  also 
come  in  for  criticism  for  his  hand  In  the  ne- 
gotiations that  resulted  in  the  awarding  of  a 
state  contract  to  provide  Insurance  for  state 
employees.  That  contract,  Porgy's  critics  on 
this  score  contend,  should  have  been  awarded 
on  competitive  bids.  Instead  of  negotiated. 
"I  won't  admit  to  that,"  Porgy  observed 
recently.  "We  got  a  good  rate  on  the  Insur- 
ance, and  the  statute  is  clear  that  we  could 
negotiate  It."  (Actually,  the  clarity  of  the 
statute  is  now  being  decided  in  the  courts.) 
As  a  student  and  practitioner  of  govern- 
ment who  has  worked  at  both  the  federal 
and  state  levels,  Forgy  argues  that  the  states 
are  "where  the  action  is,  or  ought  to  be." 

State  government,  he  contends,  is  less  in- 
stitutionalized than  the  Federal  Government, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  governor's  powers  of  re- 
organization, can  and  should  be  more  respon- 
sive to  the  public's  political  demands. 

"It's  not  much  of  a  problem,"  Forgy  notes, 
for  example,  "for  the  voters  from  Lawrence- 
burg  to  drive  over  here  and  get  m  touch  im- 
mediately with  a  person  to  help  him  solve  his 
problem.  But  it's  one  heck  of  a  problem  for 
him  to  drive  to  Washington,  and  a  greater 
problem  when  he  gets  there  because  he 
doesn't  know  where  to  go." 

Forgy  has  crusaded  almost  day  and  night, 
without  much  success  to  plug  the  state  Into 
a  central  computer  and  to  reorgranlze  state 
government  around  what  is  known  as  pro- 
gram-planning-budgetlng  (PPB)  system — a 
complex  administrative  tool  that  Is  designed 
to  improve  decision-making  to  create  effi- 
ciency, and  to  help  the  state  establish 
priorities. 

The  problem  has  been  that  he  can't  hire 
the  expertise  needed  to  install  this  system  at 
the  salaries  the  state  would  pay  them — less 
than  the  $17,500  Porgy  receives. 

"Tou  can't  get  them  for  less  than  $30,000  a 
year,"  he  says.  "But  we've  still  got  two  years 
left  (in  the  Nunn  administration) .  I'm  trying 
now  to  talk  some  of  them  into  coming  to 
Kentucky  on  the  idea  that  they  can  make  a 
reputation  for  themselves  by  setting  the  sys- 
tem up  here." 

Another  thrust  of  Porgy's  efforts  has  been 
to  attempt  to  tune  the  State's  bureaucracy 
into  the  possibility  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  take  over  the  entire  welfare 
program,  a  development  that  would  free  $51 
million  In  state  funds  for  other  uses. 

This  amount,  along  with  another  $400  mil- 
lion in  federal  funds  which  the  state  might 
realize  annually  from  a  federal  revenue- 
sharing  program,  could  have  widespread 
ramifications  for  state  government. 

"With  money  like  this,  there's  a  tremen- 
dous amount  we  could  do  here  in  Kentucky," 
Forgy  asserts.  "But  if  the  states  don't  pre- 
pare themselves  to  accept  this  money,  and 
to  spend  It  in  constructive  ways,  then  it's  all 
over  for  the  states.  They'll  Just  become  in- 
strumentalities of  the  Federal  Government." 
PPB  Is  one  of  the  keys  to  getting  Ken- 
tucky prepared,  Porgy  contends.  Another  Is 
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higher  salaries  for  state  employes,  to  permit 
Kentucky  to  attract  the  caliber  of  personnel 
who  win  be  needed  to  administer  state  gov- 
ernment in  the  future. 

A  third  element  is  long-range  planning  in 
state  government,  "so  that  what's  done  today 
is  not  done  away  with  four  years  later,  sim- 
ply because  other  people  don't  want  to  follow 
the  plan  the  previous  government  laid  down." 
Given  the  expertise  and  money,  Porgy 
would  plug  the  state  into  a  computer  to- 
morrow. This  step,  along  with  others  he  says 
are  needed  in  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  state  government,  could  bring 
about  a  reorganization  that  would  be  as  sig- 
nificant as  the  one  wrought  by  former  Gov. 
A.  B.  Chandler  during  his  first  term  in  office. 
State  government,  as  we  know  it  today  in 
Kentucky,  is  largely  the  product  of  the 
Chandler  reorganization  of  the  mld-1930s. 

Personally,  Porgy  has  the  demeanor  of  a 
restless,  ambitious  young  man  with  well- 
defined  goals.  He  is  acutely  sensitive  to  crit- 
icism of  the  Nunn  admlnUtratlon,  partic- 
ularly from  Democrats,  a  trait  he  shares  with 
several  other  of  the  bright  young  men  clus- 
tered around  Nunn  here. 

"They  feel,  because  of  their  youth,  that  if 
they  make  a  bad  mistake  it  will  haunt  them 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,"  a  friend  of  Forgy's 
observed.  "As  far  as  Larry  goes,  though,  you 
won't  find  anyone  in  state  government  any 
smarter  or  with  more  competence." 

In  this  sense,  Forgy  could  be  the  first  of 
that  "new  breed"  of  politicians  that  some 
writers  suggested  a  few  years  ago  would 
shortly  be  dominating  the  political  world. 
They  were  described  then  as  unemotional, 
pragmatic  problem-solvers,  with  minds  tuned 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  computer  age. 

Forgy  fits  this  description.  Additionally,  he 
is  on  a  first-name  basis  with  people  In  Wash- 
ington, New  York  City,  and  Kentucky  who 
could  be  helpful  to  a  person  of  his  ambitions. 
For  the  moment,  Forgy  doesn't  see  himself 
as  a  potential  political  candidate. 

"There  are  some  people  who  want  to  run 
and  there  are  some  people  who  don't,"  he 
notes.  "I  think  I'm  one  who  doesn't,  but  I'll 
never  be  happy  very  far  from  politics  or  gov- 
ernment. Another  thing,  at  my  age  for  me  to 
have  political  ambition  Is  entirely  out  of 
order." 


THE  NATIONAL  AFRO-AMERICAN 
MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  HA'WKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  re- 
cently was  established  in  the  city  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  a  National  Afro-Ameri- 
can Memorial  Library,  a  depository  for 
documented  records  of  the  history  of 
black  Americans.  This  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  an  idea  conceived  more  than  15 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Alfred  Jarrette,  author 
and  editor,  presently  dean  of  Saints  Jun- 
ior College,  and  Mr.  San  Ford  Alexander, 
newspaper  publisher  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

The  idea  was  not  the  establishment  of 
a  commercial  book  publishing  company 
to  sell  books  about  Negroes,  but  the  crea- 
tion of  an  organization  and  erection  of 
a  modem  building  for  the  purpose  of 
compiling,  preserving,  and  making  avail- 
able to  the  general  public  records,  docu- 
ments, and  publications  concerning  the 
documented  history  of  black  people  in 
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the  United  States,  as  well  as  information 
concerning  African  countries  abroad. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a  demand  for  information  about 
the  black   people.   The   history   of   the 
American  Negro  has  become  a  focal  point 
in  many  campus  demonstrations.  Much 
of   the   so-called    history    of   blacks   is 
distorted.  The  importance  of  establish- 
ing an  agency  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
piling and  distributing  material  concern- 
ing the  achievements  and  experiences  of 
black  people  in  the  United  States  and  the 
lack  of  the  availability  of  such  informa- 
tion in  our  public  and  private  educational 
institutions  was  the  basis  of  Dr.  Jar- 
rette's  appeal  to  civic  and  Government 
leaders.  The  response  has  been  gratify- 
ing, and  the  library  has  become  a  reaUty. 
The  grand  opening  ceremony  was  at- 
tended by  guests  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nation,  and  messages  of  congratulations 
came  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  other  outstanding  per- 
sons from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Future  plans  of  the  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion include  the  erection  of  a  new  build- 
ing on  the  site  of  the  present  building, 
located  at  236  South  Danny  Thomas 
Boulevard.  Tlie  new  building  will  con- 
tain a  hall  of  fame  room,  documentary 
room,  African  exposition  room,  book 
room,  lounge,  and  auditorium.  World- 
famous  Architect  Paul  R.  WUliams  of 
Los  Angeles  has  offered  his  services  in 
drafting  plans  for  the  new  structure. 

The  National  Afro-American  Memo- 
rial Library  is  a  nonprofit  organization, 
and  all  of  its  documents,  records,  and 
information  will  be  available  to  the 
public. 

Dr.  Jarrette,  the  board  of  directors, 
and  the  national  advisory  board  deserve 
the  appreciation,  good  will,  and  support 
of  all  Americans  in  this  worthwhile 
enterprise.  

FARMERS'  DILEMMA 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 


Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  'received  a  copy  of  a  very  informa- 
tive letter  written  to  the  Commercial 
Appeal,  a  newspaper  in  Memphis,  Term., 
by  Mr.  C.  L.  Denton,  Jr.,  of  Tyronza, 
Ark.  This  letter  discusses  in  a  very 
thoughtful  way  the  dilemma  faced  by 
fanners  all  over  the  country  and  the 
need  for  Federal  farm  programs.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Denwood  Plantation, 

Tyroma.  Ark.,  July  23, 1969. 
The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Dear  Sirs:  In  the  past  two  weeks  you  have 
had  editorials  and  cartoons  that  were  rather 
critical  of  our  farm  program,  possibly  leav- 
ing the  urban  reader  under  the  impression 
that  the  farmer  Is  guaranteed  a  luxurious 
living  with  a  minimum  of  work  on  his  part. 
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As  is  so  often  true,  the  entire  picture  of 
the  farm  program  is  not  always  told.  The 
economic  'cost-price "  squeeze  has  already 
eliminated  many  of  the  smaller  farmers  from 
farming.  This  resulted  In  a  trend  toward 
larger  farms  as  a  matter  of  economic  sur- 
vival. And  now  the  current  "vogue"  Is  to 
criticize  the  larger  farmer  because  the  cost 
per  farm— not  the  cost  per  acre — of  the  farm 
program  has  risen  as  a  result  of  this  eco- 
nomic problem.  I  will  admit  that  the  prob- 
lem Is  too  complex  to  deal  with  completely 
in  a  letter,  but  there  are  a  few  points  I 
would  like  to  call  to  your  attention. 

The  need  for  a  farm  program  was  Initi- 
ated In  1789  when  our  Congress  enacted  the 
first  tariff  act  to  protect  fledging  industry  in 
our  United  States.  By  this  action,  subsidy 
became  one  of  the  oldest  economic  princi- 
ples written  into  U.S.  laws.  Subsidy  and 
subsidy-like  programs  have  helped  develop 
U.S.  banks,  housing  groups,  colleges,  airlines, 
railroads,  waterways,  merchajit  fleets  and 
many  other  businesses  and  industries.  And 
without  the  development  of  these  businesses 
and  Industries,  our  United  States  would  not 
be  the  world  power  it  is  today.  So  subsidies 
do  have  their  place  in  this  society. 

But  when  the  question  arises  today,  "Why 
ca<i't    American   farmers    operate   in    a   free 
economy   like  everybody   else?"— the  simple 
answer   is   that   other   groups   are   not  in  a 
completely  free  economy.  Industry  groups — 
both  management  and  labor — have  a  means 
of     acting     together     for     bargaining     and 
strength.   Professional   people  have   institu- 
tions of  control  that  represent  their  inter- 
ests. And  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  this. 
But    the    farmer — of    all    major    economic 
groups — is  the  only  one  without  a  broadly 
effective  means  of  advancing  his  objectives 
m  the  arena  of  supply  and  demand.  He  pays 
minimum  wages  to  farm  workers  as  required 
by    his    government;    he    pays    union    scale 
wages  in  his  purchases  of  farm  machinery, 
autos  and  trucks,  various  fuels,  rubber  goods, 
insecticides  and  herbicides,  etc.;  and  he  pays 
taxes  to  help  support  an  economy  that  In- 
cludes many  other  subsidies.  How,  then,  can 
your   American   farmer  survive   when  he   Is 
buying  in  a  "protected"  market  unless  he, 
too,  is  given  some  "protection"  on  the  sale 
price   of   his   product?   The   farmer   has   no 
means  of  organizing  effectively  to  regulate 
prices    and    production,    as    industry,    labor 
and    the    professions    do.    The    individual 
farmer,    operating   only   one   of   the   over   2 
million  farm  units  In  this  country,  does  not 
have  the  power  to  set  prices.  Nor  Is  he  able 
by  himself  to  accomplish  desired  adjustments 
in  production  and  price.  Even  if  the  farmer 
had  the  power  to  balance  production  exactly 
with    demand    at    a    certain    price    level,    it 
might  not  be  good  for  the  national  interest 
to  permit  this.  Any  error  of  production  must 
be    made    on    the    side    of    abundance.    So, 
shouldn't  the  government  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  helping  manage  this  abundance? 
The  taxpayer  has  a  right  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, "What  benefit  does  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try derive  from  our  farm  programs?"  Some 
are  even  going  so  far  as  to  urge  abandon- 
ment of  our  farm  program.   Certainly,  the 
taxpayers  would  be  delighted  to  be  relieved 
of  the  cost  of  farm  programs.  They  do  cost. 
Consumers   would    be    pleased    to   feel    that 
they  were  going  to  get  unlimited  productions 
at  cheaper  prices.  But  very  few  consumers 
recognize  that  the  removal  of  these  controls 
would  almost  certainly  mean  less  long- time 
production.  We  do  not  have  to  analyze  the 
entire  profit  motivation  system  to  state  that 
neither  the  present   American  farmer,  nor 
whoever  might  succeed  him — this  could  be 
giant  corporation  farming  or  a  completely 
socialized   agriculture— Is    going   to   perma- 
nently continue  to  produce  with  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  a  moderate  profit.  Over  the 
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years  we  have  sobght  tlirough  farm  programa 
to  provide  thai  proapect  of  profit  by  at- 
tempting to  achieve  a  rough  balance  between 
supply  and  demand.  This  is  the  baaU  of  our 
agricultural  policy.  We  seek  to  encourage 
farmers  to  llmllj  their  production  to  some- 
thing  like  the  Remand  for  these  products 
And  I  think  anf  fair-minded  person  would 
agree  that  the  fairmers  are  entitled  to  have  a 
fair  return  from  their  Investment  and  labor 
if  they  are  to  continue  to  feed  and  clothe 
our  people  at  r»8onable  prices.  American 
consumers  are  sUll  spending  a  smaller  por- 
tion of  their  dlsjosable  Income  for  food  and 
nber  than  most  of  their  neighbors  around 
this  world. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  "Parm 
poUcy  Is  not  somi  thing  separate."  It  Is  a  part 
of  an  overall  efToit  to  serve  our  national  In- 
terest at  home  ajid  around  the  world  Agri- 
culture Is  not  an  "Island":  It  Is  an  integral 
part  of  our  economic  continent  and  naUonal 
strength.  The  two  basic  goals  of  our  farm 
policy  are:  Better  Income  for  farmers  and 
balanced  abundance  for  our  consumers 
There  Is  no  contradiction  between  the  two 
Both  goals  must  be  simultaneously  sought 
and  achieved.  A  f|rm  policy  that  sought  one 
and  nqt.the  oth*r  would  be  unrealistic  A 
f4nn  ppUcy  whlcH  achieved  one  and  not  the 
other  would  be  a  f  lilure. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  we  have  no  iroblems  as  a  result  of  our 
present  farm  program.  As  long  as  man  is  in 
charge  of  anything,  there  wUl  be  imperfec- 
tions. But  If  we  espect  perfection,  and  if  one 
by  one  we  counted  out  people  or  programs  for 
the  least  fault,  It  wouldn't  take  us  long  to 
get  where  we  had  no  people  and  no  programs 
left  with  which  to  live.  We  see  flaws  and  fall- 
ings in  high  plac«B,  as  well  as  in  people  of 
ordinary  pursuits:  and  If  we  let  ourselves  we 
could  become  cynical.  What  we  need  is  more 
understanding  and  more  explaining  of  things 
We  are  all  living  in  an  Imperfect  world  of 
imperfect  people:    and  we  shall  surely  find 
some  disappolntmeat  in  other  people,  as  they 
will  In  us.  But  ths  more  understanding  of 
each  other  that  w(,  aU  are.  the  more  we  aU 
shall   and   what   wb  so  much  seek— under- 
standing of  ourselves. 

Agriculture  is  a  major  source  of  the  great 
strength  of  our  cou  atry:  it  contributes  much 
to  the  economic,  physical,  and— ye&— even 
the  spiritual  might  of  this  nation.  Let  us 
treat  it  with  the  cot  slderatlon  it  Is  due 
,  Very  truly  yc  urs. 

C.  L.  Denton,  Jr. 
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pleasure  in  inserting  into  the  Rkcord  in- 
formation about  this  fine  citizen,  as  re- 
ported by  Dixie  Business  magazine 
edited  by  Mr.  Hubert  F.  Lee. 

Also,  I  insert  in  the  Record  a  brief 
article  about  the  newly  elected  president 
of  the  Atlanta  Jaycees  and  their  past 
presidents. 

The  materials  follow: 

I.    M.    SHEKt'lELD.    Jr. 

Sheffield— One  of  Atlanta's  outstanding 
men,  I.  M.  Sheffield,  Jr..  has  received  the  cov- 
eted Honorary  Membership  In  the  Atlanta 
Jr.  C.  of  C. 

Isham  MalUe  Sheffield  reminds  me  of  the 
^t»  Guy  Woolford.  who  with  his  brother 
Cater,  founded  the  Retail  Credit  Company! 
He  is  a  man  who  beUeves  that  great  things 
can  be  done  by  those  who  don't  care  who 
gets  the  credit. 

I  was  the  first  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Jr 
Chamber  publication  In  1922.  Mr.  Sheffield 
was  a  charter  member  in  1921  while  I  was  a 
reporter  for  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

One  of  his  fondest  memories  Is  of  the  Na- 
tional Jaycee  Convention  In  1928  which  was 
held  In  San  Antonio.  Texas. 

He  helped  elect  Baxter  Maddox  national 
vice  president. 

The  Southern  Banker  in  March  1960  Issue 
reported  his  election  as  a  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Georgia. 

SHEFFIELD    NAMED    DIRECTOR 

Joseph  Earle  Blmie.  president  The  Bank 
of  Georgia.  Atlanta.  Ga..  has  annoimced  the 
election  of  I.  M.  Sheffield.  Jr..  Atlanta  busi- 
nessman, as  director  of  the  bank. 

Mr.  Sheffield,  chairman  of  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Georgia,  has  served  as  the 
president  of  the  Life  Insurers  Conference  A 
charter  member  of  the  Atlanta  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  Is  a  member  and 
former  director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  member  of  the  Georgia  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Sheffield  Is  also  a  director  and  past 
president  of  the  Atlanta  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau and  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Tech 
Foundation.  He  Is  chairman  and  past  pres- 
ident of  the  Atlanta  YMCA  and  trvistee  of 
the  Georgia  Baptist  Hospital.  A  native  of 
August,  Ga..  Mr.  Sheffield  is  a  graduate  of 
Georgia  Tech  and  the  Atlanta  Law  School. 

SHEFFnXD    GETS    "1969"    SALESMAN    AWARD 
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jATcns:  The  New  PBEsroENT 

Jimmy  CHeveland  Is  the  1969  president  of 
the  Atlanta  Jr.  C.  of  C. 

Jimmy  U  a  third  generation  member  of  the 
Cleveland  Electric  Company. 

His  grandfather.  Noble  Ras  H.  Cleveland 
founded  the  company  In  1925. 

I  was  m  the  "Ras  H.  Cleveland"  class  when 
I  was  Initiated  In  the  Shrine. 

Noble  Ras  Cleveland  was  recovering  from 
a  heart  attack,  so  his  two  sons.  Noble  Louie 
W.  Cleveland  and  Noble  J.  R.,  Sr..  Jimmy's 
father,  represented  him. 

Jimmy  graduated  In  1960  from  Georgia 
Tech  with  a  BS  degree  in  Industrial  Manage- 
ment. Congratulations. 

PAST    PRESIDENTS 

John  Westmoreland.   1921;    Eugene  Ober- 
dorfer.   1922:    Palmer  Blackburn,   1923-   Roy 
LeCraw.  1924;  John  M.  Slaton.  Jr.,  1925-' Pltz- 
hugh  Knox,  Jr.,  1926;   Herbert  B.  Kennedy 
1927:  Baxter  Maddox,  1928:  Jonathan  Woody' 
1929:  Joe  W.  Ray.  1930:  Prank  K.  Shaw   193l' 
Rayford  W.  Thorpe,  1932;   Duncan  G    Peek" 
1933:  Clifford  Hendrix,  1934;  Everett  G  Jack- 
son, 1935;  and  J.  B.  Couch,  1936 
,.f»  °^*  ^^"y-   ^^37;   Wm.  A.   Home,  Jr , 
1938:    Herbert    B.    Hayes,    1939;    Vernon    S. 
Brown.  John  L.  Parks.   1940:   O.  C    Hubert 
1941:    Pred  Sington.   1942;    R.   w.   SchUUng' 
1943;   Donald  L.  Moore,   1944;   B.  L.  Brown 
1945:  Dan  C.  Pllnn.  1946;  W.  Lee  Burge   1947-' 
Sidney  Hasklns,  1948:  Hamilton  Douglas  Jr' 
1949;  Clifford  Oxford,  1950:  Irving  K   Kaler' 
1950;  Joseph  A.  Wyant,  1951;  and  Charles  h' 
Smith,  1952. 

Harold  J.  Self  en.  1953;  Stewart  Wright. 
1954;  DeJongh  Pranklln.  1955;  John  H  Thur- 
man.  1956:  Robt.  L.  Marchman.  lU  1957-  L 
Douglas  Cooke.  Jr..  1958;  Daniel  C  Kyker 
1959;  Dom  Wyant,  I960:  Jim  Pilcher.  1961- 
Lamar  Sheats.  1962;  O.  K.  Sheffield.  Jr  1963- 
Wm.  Prankel.  1964;  Sam  Buckmaster.'  1965- 
Ivan  Allen.  III.  1966;  Jim  Goldln.  1967;  and 
Claude  H.  Grlzzard.  1968. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  HERBERT  AP- 
THEKER  TO  FACULTY  OF  BRYN 
MAWR  COLLEGE 


I.  M.  SHEFPmj).  JR..  HONORED 
BY  THE  AT^JUJTA  JAYCEES 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OP    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O: '  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  Mr 
Speaker,  we,  in  ihe  Fifth  District  of 
Georgia,  are  extiemely  proud  of  the 
Atlanta  Junior  Cliamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  wonderfu  service  its  members 
have  performed  in  our  community.  Be- 
cause of  their  continuous  support  of,  and 
work  in,  civic  and  community  projects 
the  Jaycees  regu  arly  recognize  out- 
standing civic,  business,  and  financial 
leaders  with  honor  iry  lifetime  member- 
ships. 

One  of  Atlanta's  leaders  most  recently 
so  honored  by  the  Atlanta  Jaycees  is  Mr. 


L  M.  Sheffield,  Ji 


and  I  take  great 


On  the  evening  of  April  11,  1969,  the 
"Salesman  of  the  Year"  for  1969  was  another 
fine  honor  for  Mr.  Sheffield,  given  by  Sales 
and  Marketing  Executives. 

It  was  In  recognition  of  the  69-year-old 
philanthropist's  work  last  year  with  Georgia 
Baptist  Hospital,  the  YMCA  of  Metropolitan 
Atlanta  and  Atlanta  Baptist  College. 

Merchant  Prince  Richard  H.  Richard  & 
Atlanta  Architect  John  Portman  are  former 
recipients  of  the  award. 

The  Atlanta  Junior  Chamber  over  the  years 
has  honored  the  following  civic,  business  and 
financial  leaders  -with  Honorary  Lifetime 
Memberships: 

Austin  Abbott,  William  B.  Hartsfleld   Har- 
rison Jones,  Prank  Neely,  A.  L.  Zachry,  Dr 
Allen  D.  Albert,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Dan  Byrd,  Jr  ,  Mills 
B.   Lane,   Jr.,   Pain   Peek,   Robert  S.   Lynch, 
H.  O.  Smith,  Pred  B.  Moore,  Richard  H  Rich 
Abe  Goldstein,  Oby  T.  Brewer,  Sr.,  33*  pp' 
James  V.  Carmlchael.  Edgar  J.  Porlo,  Robert 
R.  Snodgrass,  Granger  Hansell,  A.  L.  Feldman 
Pred    J.    Turner,    Ivan    Allen.    St..    Hughes 
Spalding,    Sr.,    John    A.    Sibley,    Robert    P 
Maddox,  Ivan  AUen,  Jr.,  Ben  S.  Gilmer,  Ed- 
ward Smith,  Joseph  Sheehan,  Rawson  Hav- 
erty.  Dr.  Noal  Langdale,  John  J.  McDonough 
J.  Pollard  Thurman,  Dr.  John  Letson,  and  I.' 
M.  Sheffield,  Jr. 


HON.  RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  5,  1969 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Williams,  of  Wilmington,  N.C.,  an 
alumna  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.,  recently  furnished  me  a  copy 
of  a  letter  she  had  written  to  that  col- 
lege protesting  the  appointment  of  Her- 
bert Aptheker  to  the  faculty. 

Herbert  Aptheker  has  been  publicly 
Identified  as  a  national  functionary  of 
the  Communist  Party,  USA.  He  has  been 
described  as  one  of  the  party's  most  effec- 
tive speakers  and  as  one  who  does  not 
hesitate  to  distort  the  basic  Communist 
theories  in  order  to  make  them  more 
palatable. 

I,  like  so  many  Americans,  share  Mrs. 
Williams'  concern.  American  youth  has 
always  been  a  major  Communist  target 
Any  success  by  Aptheker  in  attracting 
students  to  the  Communist  Party  par- 
ticularly through  the  distortion  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  Issues,  is  always  a  very 
dangerous  potential 
The  letter  follows: 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Wilmington.  N.C,  July  1,  1969. 
Miss  Katharine  McBride, 
President, 
Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Dear  Miss  McBride:  As  a  once  proud 
alumna  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  I  must  pro- 
test the  appointment  of  Herbert  Aptheker 
to  the  faculty  since  I  am  and  ever  will  be  a 
proud  citizen  of  our  country. 

My  ancestors  have  served  the  government 
of  the  United  States  from  Its  inception  and 
have  worn  Its  uniforms.  My  present  family 
continue  to  serve  it  and  uphold  its  Ideals. 
My  son  is  about  to  leave,  without  protest, 
for  Vietnam. 

It  is  a  source  of  amazement  and  sorrow  to 
me  that  my  college  should  engage  a  man  who 
professes  to  abhor  and  seeks  to  undermine 
our  government  while  partaking  of  its 
bounty  and  protection.  By  so  doing  you  sanc- 
tion his  views  and  delude  the  youth  of  our 
country.  I  cannot  believe  that  pride  In  and 
responsibility  for  our  heritage  have  meaning 
for  only  a  minority  of  Americans. 

As  long  as  Bryn  Mawr  College  maintains 
Us  present  position,  please  remove  my  name 
from  the  alumnae  role. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Isabel  Martin  Williams. 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Williams. 

Class  of  1942. 


MILITARY   JUSTICE    REFORM    LAW 
GOES  INTO  EFFECT 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
in  the  90th  Congress,  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  significant  advance  in  the 
field  of  military  justice  in  almost  two 
decades  was  put  on  the  books — with  the 
enactment  of  the  Military  Justice  Act 
of  1968.  The  law  is  the  first  important 
change  in  this  field  since  the  passage  of 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice, 
which  went  into  effect  May  31,  1951. 

I  was  pleased  and  privileged  to  be  the 
chief  House  sponsor  of  the  Military  Jus- 
tice Act  of  1968,  working  with  Senator 
Sam  Ervin,  of  North  Carolina,  and  the 
key  legal  officers  from  the  Pentagon  for 
many  years  to  bring  about  reform  and 
equity  in  our  military  justice  laws. 

On  August  1,  1969,  the  Military  Jus- 
tice Act  of  1968  went  into  effect.  I  am 
continuing  my  efforts  for  reform  in  this 
key  area  for  oiu-  servicemen,  and  have 
pending  two  bills  which  would  further 
extend  meaningful  and  protective  bene- 
fits to  military  personnel. 

One  bill,  H.R.  943,  would  guarantee 
servicemen  due  process  in  military  ad- 
ministrative discharge  procedures,  and 
the  second  bill,  H.R.  4225,  would  give 
Federal  courts  jurisdiction  to  try  per- 
sons who  are  or  have  been  connected 
with  the  Armed  Forces  when  their  dis- 
charge or  civilian  status  allows  them  to 
escape  prosecution  for  crimes  they  com- 
mitted while  under  military  control.  I 
am  hopeful  further  updating  and  reform 
in  the  military  justice  laws  will  take 
place  in  the  91st  Congress. 
An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of 


August  3,  1969,  explains  the  new  Mili- 
tary Justice  Act  and  I  commend  its 
reading  to  the  House  of  Representatives: 
MiLn-ART  Trials  Get  Revised  Code— New 
Recttlations  in  Force  on  Rights  of 
Accused 

Washington,  July  31— A  law  providing 
widespread  reforms  in  the  system  of  United 
States  military  Justice  becomes  effective 
tomorrow. 

The  Military  Justice  Act  of  1968  was 
signed  by  President  Johnson  last  October, 
but  except  lor  two  provisions  Involving 
judicial  review,  its  implementation  was  de- 
layed nine  months  to  permit  a  Joint  military 
service  committee  to  rewrite  a  court-martial 
manual  and  regulations. 

The  new  law  makes  extensive  changes  in 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  which 
was  enacted  in  1950.  The  code  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  drive  to  reform  the  courts- 
martial  system  after  World  War  II. 

The  new  law  makes  significant  changes  In 
the  authority  of  military  judges,  courts-mar- 
tial procedures,  qualifications  of  legal  coun- 
sel, release  of  the  accused  pending  appeal, 
and  appellate  review. 

The  most  significant  provision  of  the  law 
assures  the  defendant  of  representation  by 
legally  qualified  military  or  civilian  counsel 
unless  It  "cannot  be  obtained  on  account  of 
physical  conditions  or  military  exigencies." 
not  required  under  code 
Qualified  legal  counsel  was  not  required 
under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
and  In  some  cases  defendants  were  repre- 
sented by  officers  with  no  legal  qualifications. 
The  new  law  is  also  directed  toward  the 
criticism  that  post  commanders  could  apply 
pressure  on  participants  In  courts-martial. 
The  law  prohibits  mentioning  In  efficiency  or 
fitness  reports  the  performance  of  a  service- 
men as  a  member  of  a  court-martial. 

Major  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
procedures  of  general  courts-martial,  which 
deal  with  felonies  and  other  major  offenses. 
The  law  redesignates  the  law  officer  of  a  mili- 
tary court-martial  as  a  military  judge  and 
makes  him  part  of  an  Independent  Judiciary 
that  is  not  responsible  to  the  commander  of 
the  insUllation  where  the  court-martial  is 
conducted. 

Another  change  in  general  courts-martial 
and  special  courts-martial,  which  deal  with 
less  serious  offenses,  permits  the  defendant 
to  request  that  his  case  be  heard  by  a  mili- 
tary judge  alone.  Military  judges  are  pro- 
hibited from  deciding  general  courts-martial 
cases  alone  if  the  death  penalty  may  be 
imposed. 

If  an  enlisted  serviceman  desires  to  be 
tried  before  a  court-martial  board,  he  may 
also  request,  during  a  pretrial  session,  that 
enlisted  men  be  represented  on  his  board. 

COUNSEL    and    trial 

The  law  requires  legal  counsel  and  a  trial 
before  a  military  judge  in  a  case  where  a 
bad-conduct  discharge  may  be  Imposed.  It 
permits  the  accused  to  refuse  trial  by  a  sum- 
mary court-martial,  which  Is  the  least  seri- 
ous type. 

A  summary  court-martial  Is  tried  before 
a  single  officer  and  it  involves  minor  offenses. 

Since  the  accused  does  not  have  the  right 
to  legal  representation  at  a  summary  court- 
martial,  he  could  ask  for  legal  representation 
at  a  special  or  general  court-martial  despite 
the  minor  nature  of  the  alleged  offense. 

With  regard  to  judicial  review,  the  new  law 
permits  the  release  of  the  defendant  from 
confinement  pending  an  appeal  and  allows 
the  accused  two  years  to  petition  for  a  new 
trial. 

The  law  changes  the  name  of  Boards  of 
Review  to  Courts  of  Military  Review  and  re- 
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designates  the  board  members  as  appellate 
military  Judges.  The  Judge  Advocates  Gen- 
eral are  given  the  power  to  review  cases  that 
have  not  been  reviewed  by  the  courts  and  to 
change  the  findings  if  new  evidence  of  error 
or  fraud  may  have  been  Involved. 


PAN  AMERICANS  MISSION  TO 
MOSCOW 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OP    WASHINGTOH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 
Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
of  Pan  American  Worid  Airways,  Najeeb 
Halaby,  has  made  a  personal  inspection 
of  the  Russian  Supersonic  Transport,  the 
TU-144,  and  has  indicated  the  aircraft 
now  has  flown  at  supersonic  speeds,  is 
ahead  of  the  British-French  Concorde  in 
development,  and  is  at  least  5  years 
ahead  of  the  United  States. 

Halaby's  concern  is  reasonable,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  as  I  told  the  House  on  May 
20  in  the  Moscow  to  New  York  service 
on  which  Pan  Am  and  the  Russian  Air- 
line Aeroflot,  compete,  the  Soviets  have 
carried  more  than  twice  the  number  of 
passengers  than  have  their  American 
counterpart. 

The  name  of  the  game  is  competition, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  anyone  who  does  not 
think  the  Russians  have  begun  an  all- 
out  drive  to  take  away  the  lead  of  Ameri- 
can aviation,  both  in  production  of  air- 
craft and  in  the  airianes  of  the  world, 
has  closed  their  minds. 

This  threat  makes  it  all  the  more  im- 
perative that  the  United  States  continue 
its  orderly  development  of  the  SST.  The 
argument  no  longer  is  whether  there  will 
be  an  SST  or  not.  The  argument  now  is 
whether  it  will  be  an  American,  a 
British -French,  or  a  Russian  SST  that 
dominates  the  airiine  passenger  service 
of  the  world. 

The  Seattle  Times,  July  31,  com- 
mented on  the  Halaby  trip  to  Moscow, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  permission  for  this 
editorial  to  appear  at  this  point  m  the 
Record. 

Pan  American's  "Mission  to  Moscow' 
Najeeb   Halabv,   president   of   Pan   Ameri- 
can World  Alrwavs,  was  in  Moscow  this  week 
for  a  personal  look  at  the  Russian  supersonic 
transport,  the  TU-144. 

Halaby  has  not  signed  any  sales  contracts, 
but  the  visit  Itself  ought  to  be  sufficient 
•handwritiug  on  the  wall"  to  admlnlstraUon 
officials  concerned  about  maintaining  Amer- 
ica's world  leadership  In  commercial  airplane 

The  visit  Is  the  first  public  sign  that  a 
major  Western  airline  Is  taking  the  TU-144 
seriously.  It  constitutes  a  long  step  in  the 
Soviet  Union's  effort  to  market  one  of  Its 
commercial  planes  In  the  West. 

While  the  TU-144  and  the  British-French 
supersonic  Concorde  are  making  test  flights. 
America's  faster-than-sound  commercial 
project  is  still  on  the  drawing  boards  at  The 
Boeing  Company,  awaiting  an  administration 
decision  on  whether  to  proceed  with  con- 
struction of  two  prototypes. 
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Funds  carried  6ver  from  the  flsc*I-year 
1969  budget  are  sufflctent  to  continue  design 
work  until  January  1. 

But  a  decision  must  be  made  soon  on 
whether  to  compete  with  the  Concorde  and 
the  117-144  or  facie  loss  of  one  of  the  moat 
important  malnstajys  of  America's  position  In 
International  trad^. 


Pan   American's 


convincing  evldenc  e  of  that 


"mission   to  Moscow"   Is 


A  NEW  VIETW    OF  THE  FARMER 


HON.  WILL  AM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  ( )P  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday. 


thie 


Mr.  SCHERLE 
of  our  Nation's 
the  past  10  year^ 
torisil  opinion  of 
Co.,  in  Des  Moinjes 
points  out  that 
ofthe  American 
the  realization 
just  a  farmer, 
offer  this  editorikl 
only  for  its  merit 
old  myth  of  the 
fanner,  but  as  a 
creasing  importance 
community  in  ouf 
A  New 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  view 
farmers  has  changed  in 
according  to  an  edi- 
the  WHO  Broadcasting 
Iowa.  The  editorial 
era  of  heavy  criticism 
armer  has  passed  with 
the  farmer  is  not 
a  food  producer.   I 
for  the  Record  not 
of  disavowing  an  age- 
role  of  the  American 
ifeminder  of  the  ever  in- 
of  the  agri-business 
Nation  and  world. 


tiat 
hut 


A  quiet  revolutl()n 
10  years  In  the  city 
We  passed  through 
The  farmer  was  pi 
guy  who  was  taking 
not  growing  crops 
pened  because  of 
Russia  bad  to  buy 
American  farmer 
strawhat.    oat-stra^ 
overalls    stereotype 
farmer  wasn'-.   Just 
food  producer.  We 
have  too  much  . 
No  attacks  on  the 
In  the  national 
direction. 


fODd 


lost 


^all 


pre:  s 
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ViE'v  OF  THE  Farmer 


has  occurred  the  past 

man's  opinion  of  farmers. 

an  era  of  heavy  criticism. 

enured  with  horns  .  .  .  that 

government  subsidies  for 

The  transformation  hap- 

shortages  in  the  world. 

wheat  from  Canada.  The 

his  horns.  Some  of  the 

chewing,    and    bibbed 

went    with    them.    Tlie 

a  farmer,   he  became  a 

love  to  eat.  Il^  better  to 

than  to  have  too  little. 

American  farmer  now  .  .  . 

.  It's  a  step  in  the  right 


SUPPORT  OF  A]\[ENDMENTS  TO  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  TO  PRO- 
VIDE COST-OI '-LIVING  INCREASES 
AND  TO  RAI3E  THE  EARNINGS 
LIMITATION 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 


OP 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CiP 


Tuesday.  August  5,  1969 


Rxei 


Mrs.   REID  of 
rising  living  costs 
concern  to  all  of 
for  sometime  tha ; 
especially  severe 
must  live  on 
about  22  million 
States  receiving 
each  month — witt 
Illinois  alone 
most  deeply  at 
are  living  on 
and  pensions.  Mosit 
leans  do  not  have 
themselves  again4t 
produced  by  the 


their 


ILLINOIS 

REPRESENTATIVES 


Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 

continue  to  be  of  deep 

ui — but  it  has  been  clear 

inflation  has  caused 

hardships  for  those  who 

incomes.  There  are 

retirees  in  the  United 

itocial  security  checks 

well  over  a  million  in 
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The  Nix<»  administration  and  the 
Congress  are  committed  to  a  fight  against 
inflation  and  for  stabilization  of  the  dol- 
lar, but  in  the  meantime  we  must  review 
the  adequacy  of  present  social  security 
beneflts  and  make  necessary  changes. 
While  Congress  has  periodically  in- 
creased social  security  pensions,  there  is 
generally  a  timelag  of  several  days  during 
which  the  pensioners  have  suffered  from 
a  drop  in  their  purchasing  power.  Since 
the  last  increase  became  effective  in 
February  1968,  the  consumer  price  index 
rose  4  percent  through  December  1968. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  two  bills  re- 
lating to  the  social  security  program.  The 
first  would  provide  an  initial  increase  in 
the  beneflts  payable  to  individuals  equal 
to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  since  the 
last  increase  in  February  1968 — to  be  fol- 
lowed by  automatic  adjustments  of  ben- 
efits whenever  the  consumer  price  index 
rises  by  3  percent  or  more. 

The  second  bill  would  increase  the 
earnings  limitation  from  $1,680  to  $3,600 
a  year.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  wrong  to 
penalize  people  who  want  to  work  and 
to  keep  them  from  social  security  bene- 
flts toward  whjch  they  have  contributed 
for  years.  The  policy  of  this  Congress  and 
the  Federal  Government  ought  to  be  to 
encourage  productivity  rather  than  to 
discourage  it. 

In  my  opinion,  the  enactment  of  these 
two  measures  would  be  a  great  step  to- 
ward helping  the  elderly  obtain  the  in- 
dependence, dignity,  and  opportunity 
which  they  desire  and  deserve.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  give  this  proposed  legislation 
immediate  attention. 


HIGHER     EDUCATION     FOR     HIGH 
SCHOOL  GRADUATES 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
many  colleges  and  universities  aroimd 
the  country  are  floundering  in  the  dark, 
not  knowing  where  they  are  going. 
Mount  Senario  College  of  Ladysmith, 
Wis.,  is  meeting  the  problem  head  on. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  program  inaugurated  by 
this  northern  Wisconsin  college,  which 
accords  high  school  graduates  an  oppor- 
tunity to  better  themselves  by  virtue  of 
a  higher  education. 

I  commend  those  at  Mount  Senario 
College  who  are  responsible  for  this  new 
program,  and  I  salute  the  Galvin  Trust 
Fund  in  Chicago  for  the  role  which  it  is 
playing  in  this  important  venture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  today  the  news  release  from 
Mount  Senario  College  outlining  the  de- 
tails of  this  new  program  which  will  be- 
gin this  fall: 

Higher  Education  for  High  School 

Oraouates 

Ladysmith. — A  program  which  will  afford 

high    school    graduates    an    opportunity    to 

enhance  their  learning  potential  and  to  Im- 
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prove  their  capabilities  for  doing  college 
work  will  begin  this  fall  at  Mount  Senario 
College. 

In  announcing  the  College  Institute,  Fa- 
ther Michael  Doyle.  Acting  President  of  the 
College,  said,  "Students  admitted  to  this 
program  will  have  the  potential  to  do  college 
work,  but  are  not  adequately  equipped  to 
carry  a  full  college  load.  The  main  objective 
Is  to  create  a  program  In  higher  education 
which  will  heighten  the  opportunity  for 
young  people  to  equip  themselves  to  assume 
leadership  roles  In  the  structure  of  our  so- 
ciety." 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  Institute  will 
allow  the  student  to  receive  personal,  spe- 
cialized attention  in  basic  skills  which  form 
the  foundation  for  all  higher  education: 
reading,  mathematics,  and  the  communica- 
tion arts. 

Sister  Eileen  McOlng,  O.S.M..  Director  of 
the  Institute,  pointed  out  that:  "Today, 
large  numbers  of  promising  young  people 
are  being  turned  away  from  American  col- 
leges and  universities  because  screening  tech- 
niques of  higher  education  are  geared  to  the 
average  student  and  the  Institutions  lack 
the  personnel  and  equipment  to  provide  the 
personalized  attebtlon  which  this  program 
affords." 

The  faculty-student  ratio  at  Mount  Se- 
nario Is  geared  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  every  student  to  Intellectually  mature 
In  an  atmosphere  of  understanding  guid- 
ance. Students  In  the  College  Institute  will 
be  designated  as  special  students  and  may 
be  permitted  to  simultaneously  take  a  limit- 
ed number  of  courses  for  college  credit  as 
well  as  their  participation  In  the  develop- 
mental learning  program.  At  the  completion 
of  a  semester's  work,  each  student  will  be 
evaluated  and  If  satisfactory  progress  is 
made,  will  be  admitted  to  Mount  Senario 
College  as  a  full-time  student. 

Supporting  funds  for  MSC's  College  In- 
stitute have  been  provided  by  a  grant  from 
the  Galvin  Trust  Fund  In  Chicago.  Illinois 
Mrs.  Virginia  C3alvln.  widow  of  Paul  Galvin. 
founder  of  the  Motorola  Corporation,  has 
established  this  fund  In  memory  of  her  hus- 
band: $1000,  will  be  received  by  Mount 
Senario  during  the  next  two  years  for  the 
program.  An  additional  $150,000  wllf  be  made 
available  over  the  succeeding  five  years.  These 
funds  will  cover  faculty  salaries,  equipment 
and  materials  used  in  the  program. 

Registrations  are  now  being  accepted  for 
the  Mount  Senario  College  Institute.  Grad- 
uates of  approved  high  schools  will  be  pro- 
fessionally tested  and  advised  to  their  best 
course  of  action  by  the  Institute  personnel. 
Those  interested  in  participating  in  this  pro- 
gram should  call  or  write: 

Director  of  College  Institute.  Mount  Se- 
nario College.  Ladysmith,  Wisconsin  54848. 
(715)  532-5511. 


CAVE  SPRINGS  RECREATIONAL 
AREA 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 

OF    VTRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  recently  to  participate  in 
the  deoication  ceremony  for  the  Cave 
Springs  Recreation  Area  in  Lee  County, 
Va.,  which  is  part  of  the  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District. 

The  Cave  Springs  Recreational  Area  is 
a  result  of  cooperation  among  people  on 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  of 
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government.  Local  government  bodies, 
interested  residents,  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Highways,  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
worked  together  to  build  this  economic 
and  recreational  area  in  southwest 
Virginia.  „  .. 

This  area  is  located  a  few  miles  north 
of  Dryden,  Va.,  at  the  foot  of  Stone 
Mountain.  Roads  into  the  camp  are,  or 
will  be,  hardsurfaced.  Graveled  paths 
lead  from  the  main  circular  drive 
through  shady  groves  of  laurel  and  tow- 
ering pine  trees.  These  paths  follow  a 
babbling  brook  which  flows  from  Cave 
Spring.  Past  the  cave,  a  path  leads  to  a 
lookout  on  a  ridge.  There  are  also  foot 
bridges,  and  a  swimming  pond  will  soon 
be  completed. 

There  are  some  500  acres  in  the  gen- 
eral camp  area,  and  some  20  acres  in  the 
campsite  proper.  There  are  49  camp- 
sites and  three  buildings  which  contain 
modem  lavatory  facilities  with  auto- 
matically adjusting  showers,  ceramic 
tile  floors,  and  ceramic  walls.  Each 
campsite  has  such  conveniences  as  a 
table,  grill,  and  garbage  receptacle.  All 
masonry  work  is  in  native  stone. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  particu- 
larly commend  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  its  contribution,  through  the  Job 
Corps  and  Operation  Mainstream,  in  the 
creation  of  the  Cave  Springs  Recreation 
Area.  This  area  is  truly  a  monument  to 
what  can  be  accomplished  through  co- 
operation. 

A   DEMOCRATIC   SOCIETY   CANNOT 
DEPEND  ON  FORCE 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

of   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 
Mr.  HA'WKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  are 
the  underlying  factors  of  the  escalating 
violence  between  police  and  dissenters? 
In  an  interview  with  staff  writer  Trudy 
Rubin  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Prof.  Jerome  H.  Skolnick,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  who  directed  a 
task  force  study  of  violent  aspects  of  pro- 
test and  confrontation  for  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Preven- 
tion of  Violence,  warns  that  appeals  to 
law  and  order  alone  cannot  silence  pro- 
test. „   , 

Professor  Skolnick  is  a  well  known 
and  respected  authority  on  police  be- 
havior and  has  authored  many  articles 
on  police-community  relations.  His  views 
merit  the  attention  and  study  of  all  who 
are  seriously  concerned  and  seeking  so- 
lutions to  one  of  the  most  explosive  is- 
sues of  our  time. 

The  text  of  the  intei-view  follows: 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July 

31,  19691 

A  Democratic   Societt  Cannot  Depend  on 

Force 


Do  you  feel  that  the  public  and  public 
officials  correctly  understand  the  nature  of 
political  protest  today? 

I  think  the  testimony  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
to    the    violence    commission   in    which    he 


states  "Communists  are  In  the  forefront  of 
clvU  rights,  antiwar,  and  student  demonstra- 
tions" repreeenU  fairly  weU  the  dominant 
police  view  of  protest  In  the  United  State*. 
This  opinion,  coming  aa  It  does  from  the 
leading  law-enforcement  official  in  the 
United  States,  has  wide  acceptance  In  police 
work  throughout  the  country. 

However,  we  found,  by  contrast,  that  sev- 
eral distinguished  InvesUgating  committees 
such  as  the  blue-ribbon  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  regent*  of  the  University  of 
California  to  study  the  Free  Speech  Move- 
ment, and  the  Cox  Commission  which  ex- 
amined the  disturbances  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity found  that  protest  was  not  the  result 
of  a  conspiracy.  The  Cox  Commission  stated 
"that  demonology  Is  no  less  false  than  the 
naive  radical  doctrine  which  attributes  aU 
wars,  racial  injustices,  and  poverty  to  the 
machlnaUons  of  the  capitalist  and  militarist 
establishment." 

Why  do  you  feel  that  FBI  and  the  police 
support  the    'conspiracy"  Interpretation? 

One  problem  is  the  method  used  In  gath- 
ering evidence.  Our  findings  tend  to  agree 
with  surveys  by  Fortune  magazine  and  CBS 
and  statements  by  22  Republican  congress- 
men who  toured  the  campuses  this  spring. 
However,  those  using  social-science  methods 
have  come  to  very  different  conclusions  than 
the  FBI. 

One  reason  Is  that  the  FBI  suffers  from  a 
sampling  problem:  they  infiltrate  the  hard 
core  and  take  hardcore  rhetoric  very  seri- 
ously. There  Is  a  difficult  problem  In  how  to 
Interpret  rhetoric — one  has  to  be  able  to  sort 
out  the  absurd  from  the  serious. 

Another  problem  In  police  interpretation 
Is  their  tendency  to  view  all  protest  as  illegi- 
timate misbehavior  rather  than  legitimate 
dissent  against  policies  which  might  be 
wrong.  Moreover,  their  broad  criteria  for 
"leftists"  often  may  not  distinguish  "dissent" 
from  "subversion." 

What  is  the  basic  interpretation  you  feel 
federal  officials  place  on  rhetoric? 

I  think  there  is  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  student  movement.  In  his 
statements  on  students  President  Nixon  has 
said  that  fundamental  American  values  such 
as  liberty  and  human  dignity  and  concern 
for  the  oppressed  are  being  challenged  by  the 
students.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  what 
the  students  are  asking  for  is  that  these 
values  be  Implemented.  As  far  as  conscience 
and  human  dignity,  students  see  their  dig- 
nity and  conscience  being  attacked  by  being 
forced  to  fight  In  a  war  In  which  they  don't 
believe. 

Do  you  think  that  the  increased  use  of 
violence  in  protests  has  led  to  misinterpreta- 
tion by  federal  officials? 

One  of  our  findings  Is  that  there  hasn't 
been  that  much  violence  In  student  protests 
on  the  part  of  students.  For  Instance,  most 
people  think  there  were  riots  during  the 
Free  Speech  Movement  at  Berkeley  in  1964. 
There  were  no  riots.  There  was  a  nonviolent 
slt-m  and  some  disruption,  but  there  was  no 
violence. 

There  are  some  students  and  nonstudents 
who  are  nihilistic  and  seeking  confrontation 
and  who  are  willing  to  resort  to  violence. 
I  won't  call  them  SDS  since  SDS  has  great 
Internal  ideological  differences.  However, 
this  group  is  very  small  and  its  support  is 
usually  achieved  or  dissipated  according  to 
the  response  of  the  authorities. 

Our  commission  found  that  much  of  the 
physical  violence  at  demonstrations  has  been 
perpetrated  and  escalated  by  the  poUce.  For 
example.  In  April,  1968,  four  months  before 
the  Democratic  National  Convention,  there 
was  a  perfectly  peaceful  demonstration  in 
Chicago  m  which  the  Chicago  police  Initi- 
ated the  violence.  An  investigation  was  con- 
ducted by  an  independent  committee  chaired 
by  Dr.  Edward  J.  Sparling,  president  emeritus 
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of  Roosevelt  University;  membership  In- 
cluded such  persons  as  Prof.  Harry  Kalven 
Jr  of  the  Chicago  Law  School,  and  Warren 
Bacon,  vice-president  of  the  Inland  Steel 
Corporation. 

The  report  said.  "On  April  27,  at  the  peace 
parade  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Council,  the 
police  badly  mishandled  their  task.  Brutel- 
Izlng  demonstrators  without  provocaUon. 
they  failed  to  live  up  to  that  difficult  pro- 
fessionalism which  we  demand." 

However,  the  report  found  it  "inappropri- 
ate" to  place  "primary  blame"  on  the  police 
for  "the  April  27  stage  had  been  prepared 
by  the  Mayor's  designated  officials  weeks  be- 
fore."  It  also  found  that  "many  acts  of 
brutal  police  treatment  on  April  27  were 
directly  observed  (If  not  commanded)  by 
the  superintendent  of  police  or  his  deputies  ' 
This  incident  U  Interesting  In  that  It  got 
very  little  newspaper  publicity. 

The  commission  has  found  other  Ulustra- 
tlons  of  police  violence  in  New  "STork.  Boston. 
Los  Angeles,  and  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try The  Kerner  Commission  found  that  dur- 
ing the  major  ghetto  riots  much  of  the 
violence  was  perpetrated  by  the  police.  For 
instance,  reports  of  snipers  were  often  un- 
true and  police  fired  indiscriminately  Into 
buildings. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  such  police  action, 
black  student,  and  antiwar  protesters  mostly 
believe  that  legal  institutions  serve  power 
and  are  Incapable  of  remedying  social  or 
political  problems. 

Are  we  asking  too  much  of  the  police,  ask- 
ing them  to  cope  with  social  problems  which 
should  not  be  left  to  law  enforcers? 

We  emphasize  strongly  that  we  see  cities 
deteriorating  and  near  bankruptcy  and  this 
of  course  Is  behind  protest.  This  creates  a 
lot  of  frtistrated  and  angry  people,  and  the 
people  who  have  to  handle  thU  frustration 
and  become  the  immediate  object  of  It  are 
the  police. 

The  police  themselves  are  In  an  increas- 
ingly difficult  situation.  They  are  overworked, 
undertralned.  underpaid,  and  underedu- 
cated  They  are  very  paranoid  about  their 
lives  as  well  they  might  be.  It's  very  difficult 
to  be  a  poUceman  today  because  you're  a 
target  for  hostility.  So  anybody  who  get^ 
out  of  line  becomes  an  object  of  concern  and 
often  overreaction. 

But  in  addition  you  have  the  fact  that  the 
police  themselves  contribute  to  this  by  hav- 
ing a  view  of  minorities  and  protests  that 
is  distinctly  hostile.  So  when  the  police  meet 
up  with  student  or  minority  demonstrators 
in  effect  you  have  two  hostile  groups  con- 
fronting each  other  Instead  of  a  restrained 
professional  group  dealing  with  a  protest. 

Did  the  commission  find  any  general  pat- 
tern of  police  behavior  across  the  country? 
I  think  the  response  of  most  police  de- 
partments to  minority  groups  and  protest 
groups  is  pretty  much  the  same  all  over  the 
country.  For  Instance,  witness  the  behavior 
of  the  Berkeley  police,  considered  to  be  the 
most  enlightened  in  the  country,  at  "peo- 
ple's park  number  two"  a  few  weeks  ago. 
(The  Berkeley  police  raided  the  park  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  uprooted  flowers  and 
trees  planted  by  nonstudent  squatters,  and 
ripped  down  several  structures  built  by  the 
"street  people."  The  police  Involved  were 
reprimanded  by  their  chief  for  "inappro- 
priate" action.) 

The  best  example  we  found  of  how  a  de- 
partment should  act  is  the  behavior  of  the 
Washington.  DC.  police  during  the  Nixon 
inaugural.  There  were  some  kooks  .  .  .  who 
tried  to  make  trouble  by  staging  a  counter- 
inaugural.  The  city  authorities  responded  (1) 
by  not  taking  the  Intelligence  reporU  too 
seriously  which  Is  very  important  and  (2) 
by  seeing  to  it  that  the  police  were  dis- 
ciplined and  did  not  lose  their  cool. 

We  also  clt«d  an  example  of  a  recent  ma- 
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go  bankrupt  then  I  see  the  situation  growing 
worse.  A  democratic  society  oannot  depend 
on  force  to  constantly  answer  legitimate 
grievances.  In  the  long  run  the  nation  can- 
not have  it  both  ways:  Either  it  will  make 
a  firm  commitment  to  widespread  social  and 
political  reform,  or  as  we  wrote  in  our  re- 
port, "It  will  become  a  society  of  garrison 
cities  where  order  is  enforced  with  less  and 
leas  concern  for  due  process  of  law  and  the 
consent  of  the  governed." 


MORE  GUN  CONTROL  NONSENSE 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  5.  1969 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  26, 
1968,  testifying  on  firearms  legislation 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Ju- 
venile Delinquency,  Franklin  L.  Orch, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  much 
maligned  National  Rifle  Association  of 
America,  stated: 

The  question  that  we  have  now  before 
us  is  whether  or  not  the  American  public  is 
to  continue  to  enjoy  the  possession  and  use 
of  flrearms  for  sport  and  defense,  unham- 
pered by  restrictions  which  appear  to  be  not 
only  suspect  but  also  prohibitory  in  their 
ultimate  effect  ...  At  the  outset,  the  object 
of  the  voyage  was  a  regulatory  addition  to 
existing  law  to  meet  what  was  deemed  to  be 
the  exigencies  of  the  case.  As  time  passed, 
the  direction  of  the  legislative  effort  changed 
from  regulation  to  prohibition.  First,  it  was 
prohibition  on  handguns  in  commerce;  then, 
rifles  and  shotguns.  Finally,  we  hear  from 
the  Administration  and  from  various  law- 
makers in  the  Congress  that  even  prohibition 
is  not  enough,  and  that  we  must  have  gen- 
eral registration  and  a  possession  license  in 
order  to  have  really  meaningful  controls. 

I  have  said  many  times  before,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  many  of 
those  who  advocate  severe  federal  restric- 
tions Is  to  make  the  controls  so  complex  and 
burdensome  as  to  bring  about  a  virtual  nega- 
tion of  the  possession  and  use  of  flrearms  by 
the  law-abiding  citizen — as  to  reduce  the 
right  to  own  and  use  flrearms  to  a  practical 
nullity.  The  mounting  evidence  In  public 
statements  and  in  the  kind  and  number  of 
propKJsals  certainly  lends  substantial  cre- 
dence to  my  warnings  .  .  . 

Then,  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
June  27,  1968,  arguing  for  stringent 
mandatory  sentences  for  persons  con- 
victed of  using  or  carrying  a  firearm  in 
the  commission  of  a  crime,  I  said : 

It  is  the  criminal  that  society  must  be  pro- 
tected from  rather  than  being  lured  into 
believing  that  the  deranged  individual  will 
be  less  a  potential  criminal  or  his  acts  less 
damaging  by  a  complacency  that  he  can  be 
prevented  from  coming  into  the  possession 
of  a  flrearm.  Taken  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
the  only  gun-control  legislation  that  might 
approach  effectiveness  in  accomplishing  this 
would  be  to  outlaw  all  guns,  except  for  duly 
constituted  law  enforcement  authorities,  so 
that  it  can  then  be  presumed  that  anyone 
possessing  a  gun  is  a  potential  criminal. 
Surely,  this  Is  not  the  weight  or  intent  of 
public  opinion. 

True  to  the  trend,  but  perhaps  sooner 
than  expected,  it  is  not  without  signifi- 
cance that  while  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  was  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  flrearms  legislation,  the 
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President's  Violence  Commission,  on 
July  28,  1969,  released  a  report  recom- 
mending a  Federal  system  of  handgim 
licensing  designed  to  remove  from  circu- 
lation more  than  90  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated 24  million  privately  held  handguns 
in  the  Nation.  The  purported  causal  re- 
lationship between  criminality  and  the 
availability  of  handguns  is  indicative  of 
the  logic  used  to  resist,  by  elements  of 
the  judiciary  and  the  legislative  branch 
alike,  the  imposition  of  stiff,  mandatory 
sentences  for  persons  convicted  of  using 
or  carrying  a  flrearm  in  the  commission 
of  a  crime.  The  argument  seems  to  go 
like  this:  The  criminal  user  of  a  flrearm 
is  the  victim  of  his  society  because  its 
laws  permit  him  relatively  easy  access  to 
flreai-ms.  Therefore,  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zen who  cannot  show  a  "special  need 
for  self -protection"  should  be  required  to 
surrender  his  gun.  In  the  words  of  an 
editorial  in  the  Evening  Star  of  July  30, 
1969,  this  is  just  so  much  "More  Gun 
Control  Nonsense."  Interestingly  enough, 
this  editorial  is  followed  by  another, 
while  unrelated  in  content,  is  pertinent 
in  title:  "Exercise  in  Futility". 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  the  full  text  of  the  Evening 
Star  editorial  which  follows: 

MoBE  Gun  Control  Nonsense 

As  an  introductory  note  to  this  editorial 
comment,  an  item  in  the  crime  news  is 
worthy  of  attention.  On  Monday  there  were 
22  armed  robberies  in  Washington.  This 
brought  the  July  total  as  of  that  date  to 
450,  compared  to  332  armed  robberies  in  all 
of  July  of  1968. 

In  the  face  of  this  a  task  force  of  the 
President's  Violence  Commission  (appointed 
by  P>resldent  Johnson)  comes  forward  with 
a  wacky  recommendation.  Its  proposal  is.  ex- 
cept in  a  very  small  number  of  cases,  that 
all  Americans  should  be  required  to  sur- 
render any  hand  guns  they  own  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Here  is  the  task  force's  reasoning:  This  is 
the  only  way  in  which  the  United  States 
can  break  "the  vicious  circle  of  Americans 
arming  to  protect  themselves  from  other 
armed  Americans."  Now  what  does  this  really 
come  down  to?  Even  the  task  force,  we  sup- 
pose, would  concede  that  criminals  are  not 
going  to  surrender  their  hand  guns.  So  what 
they  are  saying  is  that  no  homeowner,  to  cite 
one  example,  should  be  permitted  to  keep  a 
hand  gun  in  his  own  house  to  protect  him- 
self, his  wife,  and  his  children  against  the 
night  when  some  armed  criminal  might 
break  Into  his  home.  Their  argument  is  that 
home  owners  "may"  seriously  overrate  flre- 
arms as  a  method  of  self-defense  against 
crime.  The  "loaded  gun  in  the  home  creates 
more  danger  than  security." 

This  strikes  us  as  blithering  nonsense. 
How  many  members  of  this  task  force  have 
been  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
by  a  scream  for  help  by  some  member  of 
his  family?  Probably  not  one.  But  thousands 
of  Americans  are  exposed  to  this  dreadful 
experience  every  year.  And  in  such  a  situa- 
tion what  is  an  unarmed  householder  sup- 
posed to  do  against  an  armed  intruder? 
Hide  under  his  bed,  and  never  mind  what 
happens  to  his  family? 

The  major  thrust  of  this  soft-in-the-head 
report  is  that  the  requirement  to  surrender 
your  hand  gun  of  which  there  are  an  esti- 
mated 24  million  in  the  country,  would  re- 
duce crime.  This  is  absurd,  for  the  criminals 
are  not  going  to  surrender  their  guns.  A  bet- 
ter and  much  more  realistic  way  to  deal  with 
this  problem  will  be  found  in  legislation  now 
being  considered  in  Congress. 
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The  intent  of  this  legislation  is  to  pro- 
vide tough,  really  tough,  mandatory  penal- 
ties for  criminals  who  use  guns  in  the 
commission  of  a  felony,  such  as  rape,  robbery 
or  burglary.  For  a  first  offense  the  penalty 
generally  favored  would  be  a  mandatory  Jail 
sentence  in  a  federal  Jurisdiction,  which  in- 
cludes Washington,  of  from  one  to  10  years. 
A  Judge  would  be  forbidden  to  suspend  this 
sentence  or  to  make  it  run  concurrently  with 
the  sentence  for  the  primary  offense.  In  case 
of  a  second  offense,  much  stiffer  jail  sen- 
tences are  proposed,  and  they  should  be 
written  into  law. 

A  similar  bill  passed  the  House  last  year, 
but  was  watered  down  in  the  Senate  before 
becoming  law.  The  argument  then  was  that 
mandatory  sentences  deprive  Judges  of  dis- 
cretion in  Imposing  penalties.  And  so  they 
would.  But  in  one  week  at  the  time  the 
watered-down  bill  was  passed  17  criminals  in 
this  city  were  found  guilty  of  crimes  in  which 
guns  were  used.  In  six  of  these  cases,  more 
than  one-third,  the  Judge  imposed  sus- 
pended sentences,  which  means  that  no  Jail 
terms  were  served  for  using  a  gun. 

So  we  say  let's  make  the  sentences  manda- 
tory. And  let's  not  deprive  the  law-abiding 
citizen  of  hand  guns  in  his  own  home 
while  the  criminal  element  will  remain  armed 
to  the  teeth. 


CORRESPONDENCE  ON  THE  HORACE 
MANN  SCHOOL 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  at  this  point  letters  from  the 
Horace  Mann  School  PTA,  a  grammar 
school  in  my  district,  to  the  local  school 
superintendent  and  to  myself. 

I  believe  that  these  letters  provide  a 
valuable  insight  into  the  educational 
situation  in  the  inner  city.  These  letters 
point  up  the  existence  of  a  crisis  in  our 
schools.  A  lack  of  fimds  and  poor  rapport 
between  administrator  and  adminis- 
tered have  led  to  a  sad  deterioration  in 
the  quality  of  education  in  the  areas 
where  good  education  is  needed  most. 
One  thing  that  is  not  lacking,  however, 
is  a  strong  interest  and  a  willingness  to 
work  on  the  part  of  the  community.  This 
community  interest  is  one  of  our  greatest 
assets  in  this  area,  and  we  must  encour- 
age rather  than  frustrate  it. 

The  letters  referred  to  follows: 

Horace  Mann  School  PTA  Board, 

Chicago,  111. 
Congressman  Abner  Mikva, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mikva:  Enclosed  you  will  find  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  we  have  recently  sent 
to  Dr.   Curtis  Melnlck. 

It  is  our  desire  to  have  this  copy  as  well  as 
other  correspondence  which  was  sent  to  you 
on  May  21,  1969  by  Mrs.  Cynthia  Samson,  en- 
tered into  the  Congressional  Record. 

May  we  thank  you  again  for  your  sincere 
Interest   In   the   problems   of   South  Shore 
schools,  particularly,  Horace  Mann. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rev.  Lester  Bell, 

President. 
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Horace  Mann  PTA, 

Chicago,  III. 
Dr.  Curtis  Melnick, 
Superintendent,  Area  A, 
Chicago.  III. 

Dear  Dr.  Melnick:  We  are  writing  with 
reference  to  your  meeting  with  our  Grievance 
Committee  on  April  28. 

This  meeting  was  fruitful  and  your  con- 
cessions to  our  demands,  fair. 

Your  agreement  to  the  establishment  of 
two  E.M.H.  classes,  an  educational  resource 
room,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  remedial  read- 
ing teacher,  will  aid  in  solving  many  of  the 
outstanding  problems  at  Horace  Mann. 

During  the  past  two  months,  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  minor  change  in  the  frequency  of 
cultural  programs  at  Mann.  It  is  our  sincere 
desire  to  see  our  school  involved  in  mean- 
ingful and  educational  activities.  We  are 
certain  that  your  acknowledgment  of  the 
absence  of  such  curricula  in  the  past  year 
was  a  step  toward  their  reinstatement. 

Now  that  the  school  year  is  coming  to  a 
close,  there  are  serious  questions  concern- 
ing the  discipline  at  Mann.  The  last  few 
weeks  in  particular  have  brought  the  school 
to  the  brink  of  tragedy.  We  can  only  hope 
that  in  spite  of  a  reported  forty  per  cent 
turnover  in  teaching  personnel,  Horace  Mann 
win  project  a  more  positive  image  in  Sep- 
tember. 

In  addition  to  our  demands,  which  were 
presented  to  you  on  April  28,  we  have  found 
other  problems  which  require  your  immedi- 
ate attention. 

With  the  addition  of  eight  more  mobile 
units,  the  need  for  the  grounds  to  be  black- 
topped  has  Increased.  The  small  amount  of 
gravel  which  has  been  placed  around  the 
existing  units  does  not  substitute  for  a  solid 
surface,  which  would  provide  Improved  ac- 
cess to  the  mobiles  as  well  as  the  main 
building. 

Many  teachers  have  found  fault  with  the 
tenuous  visits  of  the  teacher  supervisors. 
In  view  of  the  many  new  teachers  arriving 
in  September,  we  hope  that  you  will  encour- 
age the  use  of  supervisors  to  orient  incom- 
ing personnel  to  the  problems  and  curricu- 
lum that  are  singular  to  MEinn. 

We  have  spoken  recently  with  your  assist- 
ant, Mr.  Phil  Harris,  about  the  possibility  of 
a  School-Community  representative  at  our 
school.  His  reply  at  that  time  was  that  a 
third  teacher  aide  had  been  added  to  the  staff 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  aides  could  serve 
as  our  liaison  between  the  school  and  the 
community. 

After  much  consideration  of  the  proposal, 
we  have  reached  the  agreement  that  the  use 
of  the  teacher  aide  in  such  a  capacity,  is 
not  acceptable. 

Our  needs  are  great.  The  problems  that 
have  surfaced  at  Horace  Mann  in  the  past 
two  years,  in  our  opinion,  can  only  be  han- 
dled by  a  qualified,  experienced,  professional. 
Please  consider  this  letter  as  our  request 
for  such  a  person. 

The  various  committees  of  our  P.T.A.  will 
be  functioning  over  the  summer  months  in 
preparation  of  a  lasting  alliance  l>etween 
community  and  school. 

Should  the  need  arise,  our  Grievance  com- 
mittee may  wish  to  meet  with  you.  We  are 
confident  that  you  will,  as  you  have  in  the 
past,  be  receptive  to  any  new  proposals  they 
may  present. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Rev.  Lester  Bell, 

President. 

Chicago,  III.,  May  21, 1969. 
Congressman  Abner  Mikva, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mikva:  Mr.  Leon  Davis  has  sug- 
gested  that   you   are  concerned  about  the 
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school  situation  In  South  Shore  and  would 
be  Interested  in  knowing  the  experiences  of 
our  parents  group.  I  apologize  for  the  delay 
in  writing,  but  as  you  can  see,  we  have  all 
been  quite  busy. 

Horace  Mann  Elementary  School  (8050  S. 
Chappel)  has  changed  in  a  relatively  short 
time  from  an  all  white  school  to  one  which 
is  today  about  85 'r  black  The  school  bound- 
aries are:  Stoney  Island  on  the  west;  83rd 
St.  on  the  south;  approximately  Yates  on  the 
east  and  approximately  76  St.  on  the  north. 
The  lines  vary  a  little  on  the  east  and  north. 
The  school  was  built  for  800  pupils.  Since 
September  we  have  had  over  400  new  enroll- 
ments and  the  school,  with  8  mobile  class- 
rooms, and  8  more  requested,  now  pops  at 
the  seams  with  between  1.350  and  1,400,  kin- 
dergarten through  eighth  grade,  children. 
The  neighborhood,  as  you  no  doubt  know,  is 
still  predominantly  middle-class. 

Our  troubles  began  befdre  September,  1968. 
Mr.  John  Graven  our  principal  was  an  inno- 
vative and  creative  man  who  was  forceful 
enough  to  get  supplies  for  the  school  and 
convince  experienced  teachers  to  work  there. 
He  also  initiated  and  followed  through  on 
many  programs  which  provided  the  enrich- 
ment needed  by  all  children.  His  one  failing 
(and  perhaps  it  was  forced  on  him  by  a  sys- 
tem which  demanded  it  if  he  was  ever  to 
move  forward  in  his  profession)  was  his  ap- 
parent desire  to  keep  the  lid  on  until  he 
could  move  up.  He  would  categorically  deny 
that  there  were  any  problems  at  the  school. 
Parents  were  not  informed  of  discipline 
problems.  When  white  parents  complained, 
they  were  told  that  it  was  the  "black  people's 
culture",  and  we  could  not  interfere  with 
their  culture.  Mr.  Graven  was  appointed  to 
a  High  School  as  principal  at  the  end  of 
September,  1968. 

For  one  month  we  had  no  principal.  In 
October  the  Board  of  Education  started  the 
"Mini-magnet".  This  was  an  experiment 
which  took  (on  a  volunteer  basis)  25  chil- 
dren for  each  classroom  from  all  the  schools 
in  the  area.  Half  were  white  and  half  black; 
half  boys  and  half  girls;  some  from  upper  in- 
come and  some  from  lower  income  homes;  a 
spectrum  of  ability  levels  was  selected,  and 
these  were  given  the  advantages  of  full  pro- 
grams, small  classrooms  and  much  individual 
attention.  There  is  no  question  that  money 
was  poured  into  this  school.  Mann  lost  a 
fine  librarian  who  volunteered  to  go  and 
was  selected.  We  have  since  had  6  different 
people  in  the  library.  At  the  end  of  October 
or  early  in  November,  Mrs.  Berg  arrived. 

We  have  been  informed  that  many  prin- 
cipals turned  down  the  Mann  school.  We 
think  we  know  why!  Apparently  people  in 
the  field  know  more  about  the  problems  at 
Mann  than  the  parents  did.  Mrs.  Berg  is  a 
fine  woman  with  a  marvelous  education  and 
many  fine  ideas  at)out  education  which  would 
work  in  the  suburbs.  She  was  completely  in- 
experienced, and  had  never  worked  in  a 
school  with  racial  problems.  She  has  also 
been  hampered  by  poor  district  administra- 
tion. 

Around  the  end  of  November  several  par- 
ents met  with  Mrs.  Berg  to  offer  our  help.  I 
enclose  (end.  No.  1)  the  letter  which  was 
presented  to  her  at  this  time.  She  seemed  to 
approve  of  our  ideas  and  welcomed  our  help. 
Most  of  us  left  encouraged.  The  only  thing 
that  worried  us  was  that  she  told  us  she 
needed  a  year  to  come  to  know  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  children  and  the  school.  We  felt 
that  a  year  was  too  long  in  the  lives  of  our 
children.  She  has  taken  her  year,  and  things 
have  gotten  steadily  worse.  Our  help  was 
not  accepted.  Letters  which  were  to  be  sent 
by  her  to  the  parents  of  the  children  who 
were  consistently  tardy,  were  not  sent.  We 
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were  not  given  the  ti^mes  and  address  of  the 
parents  In  the  achoql  to  Invite  them  to  cof- 
fee. Flyers  which  wt  tried  to  send  through 
the  school  as  Invitations  bad  the  wording 
changed  to  play  down  their  urgency.  We 
were  told  that  the  |  teachers  could  see  not 
any  jxalnt  to  meeting  with  and  bearing  our 
Ideas.  Some  of  the  teachers  were  told  about 
our  group  in  such  4  way  as  to  make  them 
seem  threatened  by  u  8. 

In  December  we  leard  about  a  progtrani 
called  the  Ford  Foundation  Training  pro- 
gram, which  was  being  conducted  by  the 
Ford  Foundation.  Tie  University  of  Chicago 
Graduate  School  of  Education  and  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Education.  We  called  Dr. 
Melnlck's  office  and  were  told  by  someone 
there  that  we  were  not  eligible  because  of 
the  economic  make-up  of  the  school  com- 
munity. But  when  w!  called  the  Foundation, 
we  were  told  that  oxi  area  was  one  of  those 
selected  and  that  we  most  certainly  did 
quailfy  because  of  the  racial  change.  After 
a  great  deal  of  dlfliculty.  a  meeting  was  set 
up.  It  was  very  well  attended,  and  the  pro- 
gram was  presented.  It  woiUd  have  brought 
a  cadre  of  highly  trained  and  qualified 
teachers,  'a  psycholc  gist,  social  worker  and 
communityworker  1  ito  the  school.  If  noth- 
ing else,  it  would  ha"e  meant  more  hands  to 
substitute.  Mrs.  Berg  and  the  adnainistratlon 
seemed  to  approve,  ttie  community  was  very 
enthusiastic,  and  we  were  told  our  chances 
were  extremely  good.  Several  weeks  later, 
when  we  called  the  I  'oundatlon  we  were  told 
that  there  were  legU  problems,  though  no 
more  than  any  oth<  r  schools.  But  we  had 
'  apparently  been  Jun  ted  in  favor  of  another 
school. 

From  then  on  ther  s  was  nothing  but  chaos 
at  the  school.  Fights  broke  out  on  the  school 
grounds  every  day.  Fires  were  set;  one  of 
them  In  a  classrooc  i  desk,  was  set  in  the 
presence  of  the  teacb  er.  Children  were  smok- 
ing in  the  halls.  The  noise  during  class  time 
as  well  as  during  the  periods  when  the  upper 
grades  were  changinf :  classes  was  impossible. 
Teachers  got  no  su|  iport  from  the  admin- 
istration on  dlscipUi:  e.  Children  talked  back 
to  teachers  and  used  very  abusive  language. 
There  have  been  twc  supply  trucks  all  year, 
and  those  only  half  1  ull.  Because  of  the  lack 
01  teacher  morale,  e  bsenteeism  of  teachers 
rose  so  that  on  some  days  as  many  as  25  %  of 
all  the  teachers  wei  e  absent.  ( The  district 
with  7  schools,  had  oily  11  substitutes.)  The 
French  teacher,  the  art  teacher,  the  g^ym 
teacher,  the  assista  it  principal  and  even 
the  principal  were  acting  as  substitutes. 
Teachers  had  no  fre  ;  periods.  A  real  down- 
ward cycle  was  begun 

During  this  perioti  our  coffees  began  and 
continued.  With  no  help  at  all  from  the 
school  administratioi ,,  nine  coffees  have  been 
held.  Parents  do  earn.  Some  of  the  teachers 
offered  their  rooms  end  helped  find  parents 
willing  to  have  the  co  fee.  At  least  one  teacher 
was  asked  not  to  at  :end  the  coffee  he  had 
helped  to  set  up. 

In  early  March  we  'elt  we  needed  help.  We 
contacted  the  NAAC;  *  for  legal  advice  as  to 
what  our  rights  were  and  how  far  we  could 
legally  go  in  demand  ng  them.  We  were  told 
we  had  a  case  and  c  ould  sue,  but  that  the 
difficult  burden  of  p  'oof  would  lie  with  us. 
A  meeting  was  arran  ;ed  between  Mrs.  Berg, 
the  district  superint  indent,  Mrs.  Krawczyk, 
the  NAACP  lawyer  1  ,nd  Mrs.  Donise  Dagre 
who  was  to  reprei  ent  our  group.  Mrs. 
Klrawczyk  sent  Mr  Schweitzer  (district 
Human  Relations  C>ordinator)  who  knew 
all  we  had  to  say  be(  ause  we  had  said  It  all 
to  him  before.  Portt  nately,  the  lawyer  was 
unable  to  attend  beci  use  Mr.  Schweitzer  was 
in  no  position  to  n  ake  any  commitments 
and  we  did  not  want  to  waste  anyone's  valu- 
able time.  4  day  or  t'  /o  later,  Mr.  Schweitzer 
called  Mrs.  D.agre  to  1  sk  if  we  wouldn't  come 
to  terms.  She  told  hi  n  "No!" 

On  April  16,  an  uigent  PTA  meeting  was 
called.  It  was  an  opei  i  forum  for  the  parents 
to  speak  out  about  ixe  school.  200  parents 
showed  up,  and  mo  it  of  them  spoke  out. 
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Some  of  the  teachers  were  at  that  meeting 
and  felt  that  they  were  being  attacked.  The 
next  day  they  requested  a  meeting  with  us. 
Dr.  Redmond,  Dr.  Melnlck  and  Mrs.  Krawczyk 
were  sent  urgent  telegrams  inviting  them  to 
attend.  Mrs.  Krawczyk  decided  at  the  last 
minute  that  she  would  come.  She  spoke  ffrst 
and  told  us  that  there  were  schools  with 
worse  conditions  than  our  own.  Another 
meeting  was  arranged  for  the  29th  and  a 
conunittee  appointed  to  speak  with  Mrs. 
Krawczyk  two  days  later.  Enclosed  is  a  Ust 
of  the  very  modest  demands  presented  to  her. 
Her  response  was  belligerent  and  although 
she  seemed  Interested  In  some  of  the  innova- 
tive things  we  suggested,  she  committed  her- 
self to  nothing  and  flatly  refused  a  large 
number  of  things.  At  the  close  of  that  meet- 
ing we  called  for  an  appointment  with  Dr. 
Melnlck. 

That  mating  took  place  In  his  office  on 
April  28  and  the  same  list  of  demands  were 
presented  to  him.  On  April  29  the  committee 
reported  to  the  PTA  as  a  whole  and  a  few 
days  later  the  enclosed  article  (end.  #2) 
appeared  in  the  paper.  There  has  been  no 
retraction  or  denial  to  date.  We  therefore 
assume  that  Dr.  Melnlck  agrees  with  our 
understanding  of  the  results  of  that  meet- 
ing and  that  his  promises  will  be  honored. 

In  the  interim  we  have  met  with  the  teach- 
ers at  their  request  and  have  begun  to  es- 
tablish the  rapport  needed  if  we  are  going 
to  work  together,  not  only  for  better  dis- 
cipline and  respect  between  students  and 
teachers,  but  toward  a  quality  education 
which  has  been  sadly  lacking  at  our  school 
this  past  year.  I  think  they  now  understand 
that  this  Is  our  desire.  The  substitute  prob- 
lem at  the  school  has  been  greatly  eased  and 
the  cultural  program  seems  to  have  been 
reinstated  to  some  degree. 

Your  letter  to  us  has  arrived  and  we  do 
need  your  help.  We  have  tried  In  vain  to  get 
the  figures  on  the  per  capita  spending  at 
Mann  this  year  as  opposed  to  schools  in  a 
tax-comparable  white  neighborhood.  We 
know  what  is  budgeted,  but  need  to  know 
what  has  actually  been  spent.  We  also  need 
Information  as  to  what  is  required  for  eligi- 
bility under  ESEA.  Do  we  qualify?  What  are 
the  statistics  necessary  for  us  to  determine 
if  we  qualify?  If  we  do  qualify,  what  pro- 
grams are  the  funds  available  for?  If  we  do 
not  qualify  for  ESEA,  are  there  any  other 
federal  funds  that  might  be  available  to  us? 
Or  other  programs  for  which  we  could  qual- 
ify. Even  if  we  don't  qualify  for  federal  funds, 
we  are  Interested  in  knowing  what  programs 
are  available  for  others.  This  will  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  p\ish  for  them  on  a  local  level 
with  local  funds. 

We  thank  you  for  your  interest,  and  will 
be  happy  to  keep  you  Informed  of  any  new 
developments.  "The  school  board  has  got  a 
tiger  by  the  tall,  and  I  assure  you,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  let  go  until  we  have  a  school 
we  can  be  proud  of.  Our  children  are  our 
most  Important  concern,  and  we  will  bring  In 
other  schools  in  the  community  as  soon  as  we 
can. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Mrs.)  Ctnthia  Samson. 


August  5,  1969 


"CONGRESS    AND    YOU"    EXPLAINS 
LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  vital  messages  that  we  as  Members 
of  Congress  can  hope  to  get  across  to 
our  constituents  is  that  we  want — and 
indeed  need — to  have  their  views  and 
opinions  on  the  issues  of  the  day. 

The  legislative  process,  encumbered  as 


it  may  be  with  antiquated  rules  and 
ritual,  cannot  properly  function  without 
the  crucial  ingredient  supplied  by  those 
whom  we,  after  all,  are  supposed  to  rep- 
resent. It  comes  as  no  surprise  here — 
although  it  may  be  news  to  some  outside 
these  Halls — that  we  welcome  and  en- 
courage letters,  telegrams,  visits,  peti- 
tions, reports,  and  polls  that  help  reveal 
the  thinking  of  individual  citizens  in  our 
districts  and  the  Nation.  Anything  that 
would  enlarge  and  improve  this  neces- 
sary communications  link  between  the 
Member  of  Congress  and  his  constitu- 
ents should  be  encouraged. 

For  that  reason,  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  new  book 
"Congress  and  You"  written  by  Don 
Bacon,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.  A  journal- 
ist and  longtime  student  of  Congress, 
Mr.  Bacon  was  a  congressional  fellow  in 
1961-62,  serving  on  the  staff  of  Majority 
Whip  Hale  Boggs,  of  Louisiana.  He  has 
been  a  staff  writer  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
and  the  Newhouse  National  News  Service. 
He  was  from  1963  to  1968  the  congres- 
sional correspondent  for  the  Newhouse 
papers,  and  he  currently  serves  as  White 
House  correspondent  for  that  organiza- 
tion. 

In  "Congress  and  You,"  Mr.  Bacon 
takes  the  concerned  "average"  citizen 
step  by  step  through  the  intricate  proc- 
ess of  representative  government.  He 
cuts  through  the  technical  parliamentary 
language  to  tell  simply  how  a  bill  is  con- 
ceived and  nurtured.  He  tells  of  the  pres- 
sures we  feel  and  of  the  interplay  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive 
branches.  In  one  particularly  enlighten- 
ing chapter.  "The  Diary  of  a  BiU,"  Mr. 
Bacon  describes  candidly  and  objective- 
ly how  one  important  bill — the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965 — was  shaped  as  it 
made  its  way  through  Congress. 

The  book,  published  by  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women,  an 
organization  of  some  200,000  members 
with  national  headquarters  at  2401  Vir- 
gina  Avenue  NW.,  is  subtitled  "A  Primer 
for  Participation  in  the  Legislative 
Process."  As  Mr.  Bacon  stresses — 

It  offers  no  arguments  for  or  against  con- 
gressional reform  ...  It  describes  the  way 
things  are  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  suggests  that 
the  nation's  lawmakers  do  listen  to  outside 
voices — those  that  speak  In  the  language 
Congress  understands. 

Don  Bacon  is  a  native  of  my  hometown 
of  Jacksonville,  in  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Florida.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Florida,  where 
he  was  editor  of  the  Florida  Alligator, 
the  student  newspaper,  a  publication  I 
was  proud  to  edit  three  decades  ago. 
While  he  was  an  undergraduate,  Mr. 
Bacon  began  his  professional  career  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Jacksonville  Journal. 

Mr.  Bacon  has  coauthored  another 
book,  'The  New  Millionaires,"  Bernard 
Geis  Associates,  which  won  the  Loeb 
Award  in  1961.  He  and  D.  B.  Hardeman, 
former  assistant  to  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
bum,  are  currently  writing  a  definitive 
biography  of  our  beloved  late  Speaker 
from  Boiiham,  Tex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  bring  Mr. 
Bacon's  new  book,  "Congress  and  You," 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Nation,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  you. 
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CUTS,   TAXES   AND   ABM 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF   NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
portance of  the  fact  that  money  denied 
by  way  of  authorization  or  appropriation 
is  not  by  that  act  available  for  other  pur- 
poses is  not  as  broadly  understood  as  it 
should  be.  However,  cuts  in  expenditures 
and  reduction  in  appropriations  repre- 
sent money  saved,  thereby  becoming 
available  either  for  reduction  of  tlie  na- 
tional debt  or  for  other  needed  projects. 
Basic  to  all  fiscal  policy  must  be  the 
firm  determination  that  Federal  spend- 
ing will  be  matched  by  Federal  revenues. 
The  day  is  coming— it  should  be  here 
now — when  Congress  by  law  must  pro- 
hibit the  expenditure  or  appropriation 
of  tax  dollars  in  excess  of  revenues. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  letter 
by  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Lefever  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  is  significant. 

Cut  Funds  Not  Easily  Transferred 
Many  opponents  of  I>resldent  Nixon's 
Safeguard  ABM  proposal  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress argue  that  expenditures  for  this  pur- 
pose, like  other  defense  spending,  takes  away 
money  from  desperately  needed  domestic 
programs.  While  it  Is  obviously  true  that  the 
government  cannot  spend  the  same  funds 
twice,  it  Is  incorrect  to  assume  that  "savings" 
derived  from  cutting  former  defense  pro- 
grams or  refraining  from  undertaking  new 
ones  are  transferable  to  other  areas  of  the 
federal  budget. 

No  member  of  the  House  or  Senate  Is  ever 
confronted  with  a  clear  option  to  authorize 
$10  million  for  education  or  defense,  high- 
ways or  space.  Elach  program,  domestic  or 
foreign.  Is  presented  on  its  own  merits,  not 
as  an  alternative  for  other  unrelated  pro- 
grams. The  Congressman,  keeping  In  mind 
his  own  priorities  and  responsive  to  his  con- 
stituents, votes  for  the  measure  as  presented, 
against  it,  or  seeks  a  modification.  He  never 
presents  an  amendment  calling  for  a  transfer 
of  $10  million  to  an  unrelated  program. 

Even  In  the  complex  budget-making  proc- 
ess, each  program  must  pass  muster  on  Its 
own  merits,  and  no  program  Is  arbitrarily  cut 
to  beef  up  an  unrelated  program. 

In  the  past  when  we  have  cut  back  defense 
expenditures,  we  have  usually  cut  taxes  by 
approximately  the  same  amount  and  the 
"savings"  went  Into  houses,  cars,  refrigera- 
tors and  TV  sets  in  the  private  sector.  There 
Is  little  evidence  that  a  reduction  in  military 
spending  has  ever  resulted  in  a  comparable 
upsurge  in  domestic  federal  spending,  espe- 
cially In  the  controversial  area  of  social 
welfare. 

In  fact,  there  Is  some  evidence  that  social 
welfare  programs  advanced  more  rapidly 
during  periods  of  relatively  high  military  ex- 
penditures. A  case  In  point  Is  Vietnam.  Dur- 
ing America's  "most  unpopular  war,"  domes- 
tic welfare  expenditures  Increased  twice  as 
fast  as  the  rising  defense  budget.  From 
1964-70  federal  welfare  programs  Increased 
by  about  120  per  cent  while  defense  spend- 
ing. Including  Vietnam,  Increased  only  55 
per  cent. 

Concerned  citizens  seeking  tax  support  for 
domestic  programs  need  not  wait  for  the 
war  to  end  In  Vietnam  or  for  an  arms  limita- 
tion agreement  with  Moscow.  Fortunately, 
our  $900  billion  Gross  National  Product  ena- 
bles us  to  do  what  we  need  to  do  at  home 
and  abroad  without  sacrificing  a  portion  of 
one  good  program  for  another  one.  Ob- 
viously,   wasteful    and    other    unnecessary 
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spending  should  be  rigorously  eliminated 
from  defense,  poverty,  highway  and  all  other 
Government  programs. 

With  defense,  including  Vietnam,  cur- 
rently taking  8.7  per  cent  of  the  GNP,  we 
have  an  interest  In  reducing  military  expend- 
itures if  this  can  be  done  without  endanger- 
ing national  security.  We  also  have  an  obli- 
gation to  spend  the  other  91.3  per  cent  of 
the  GNP  wisely,  especially  that  portion  we 
have  assigned  to  the  federal  government. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that,  of  our  total 
defense  budget,  strategic  expenditures  (In- 
cluding research,  development,  hardware, 
maintenance  and  manpower)  consume  less 
than  20  per  cent.  General  purpose  expenses 
take  the  remaining  80  per  cent.  Cutbacks 
are  more  likely  in  the  latter  category. 

In  the  past  decade,  Soviet  strategic  expend- 
itures have  Increased  about  70  per  cent 
while  o\irs  have  decreased  about  50  per  cent, 
leveling  off  at  a  substantially  lower  amount 
than  current  Russian  spending. 

The  total  ABM  program  from  1968 
through  Its  completion  in  1976  Is  estimated 
to  cost  $10.2  billion,  a  figure  that  would  not 
significantly  affect  the  present  level  of  our 
strategic  expenditures.  It  would  amount  to 
less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  defense  budget 
(at  its  present  level)  and  about  one-fifth  of 
1  per  cent  of  the  GNP. 

The  specific  issue  before  the  Congress 
now  concerns  a  requested  appropriation  for 
fiscal  1970  of  $893  million — less  than  1/90  of 
the  defense  budget  and  less  than  1/1000  of 
the  GNP.  Of  this  amount,  $401  million  Is  for 
research,  development,  testing  and  evalua- 
tion, which  virtually  no  one  opposes. 

The  decision  on  Safeguard  should  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  Its  contribution  to 
national  security  and  International  stability, 
not  on  its  cost — only  2  per  cent  of  the  de- 
fense budget. 

Citizens  seeking  to  promote  needed  do- 
mestic programs  should  use  to  the  hilt  the 
multiple  facilities  of  our  remarkably  respon- 
sive political  system — mobilizing  public 
opinion  and  electing  Congressmen  who  will 
vote  the  necessary  tax  increases  to  finance 
such  programs.  This  is  the  rational  and  dem- 
ocratic way  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done. 
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on  to  Dahomey  rather  than  grant  inde- 
pendence. Under  the  new  French  consti- 
tution, Dahomey  was  given  a  deputy  and 
two  Senators  in  the  French  Parliament; 
and  a  council  of  government  elected  by 
the  assembly  was  given  executive  control 
of  most  territorial  matters.  Unsatisfied 
with  this  "tokenism,"  Dahomey  struggled 
untU  the  first  of  August  1960,  when  it 
formally  proclaimed  its  independence. 

Her  struggle  for  economic  and  political 
viability  is  another  matter,  however,  and 
it  certainly  has  not  abated  since  that 
fateful  August  day  in  1960.  R.  W.  Apple, 
Jr.,  a  corrcsEwndent  for  the  New  York 
Times,  has  analyzed  their  contempwrai-y 
predicament  in  the  following  colorful 
manner : 

The  recent  history  of  this  splinter  of  West 
Africa  is  like  a  continuous  loop  of  film  that 
passes  through  the  projector  again  and  again. 
Since  Dahomey  gained  Its  independence 
from  France  nine  years  ago,  there  have  been 
four  coufjs  d'etat.  Each  government  has 
struggled  with  the  country's  all-but-insol- 
uble economic  problems  and  failed,  to  be  re- 
placed by  an  equally  unsuccessful  successor. 

We  can  only  hope  that  President 
Emile-Derlin  Zinsou,  a  51-year-old  phy- 
sician, will  find  a  way  out  of  this  vicious 
cycle.  Economically,  Dahomey  can  take  a 
great  pride  in  the  strides  it  has  made 
during  the  past  6  years.  With  a  new  port 
at  Cotonou,  a  20-year  plan — inaugurated 
in  1962— for  industrial  and  agricultural 
growth,  and  one  of  the  best  educated 
populations  in  Africa,  Dahomey  has  the 
ingredients  to  make  substantial  progress. 

On  this  ninth  anniversary,  we  wish  to 
express  our  congratulations  to  the  people 
of  Dahomey,  and  wish  their  country  the 
best  of  luck  in  all  their  future  endeavors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  INDEPENDENCE  OP 
DAHOMEY 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sixth 
decade  of  this  20th  century  has  brought 
to  the  world  problems,  hopes,  and  ac- 
complishments. It  has  also  brought  inde- 
pendence to  Dahomey.  On  August  1, 1960, 
the  Republic  of  Dahomey  joined  the 
world  commimity  of  independent  nations. 

Formerly  a  territory  of  French  West 
Africa,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.  Upper  Volta,  Togo,  Niger,  and 
Nigeria.  The  country  itself  has  no  geo- 
graphical or  historical  unity.  For  its  ex- 
istence and  for  its  frontiers,  it  owes  a 
great  debt  to  the  accident  of  Anglo- 
French  rivalry  in  the  late  19th  century 
partition  of  Africa.  In  1902,  Dahomey  be- 
came a  component  colony  of  the  federa- 
tion of  French  West  Africa. 

The  aftermath  of  World  War  n 
brought  the  concept  as  well  as  the  hope 
of  self-determination  to  many  colonies, 
and  Dahomey  was  no  exception.  In  1946, 
the  French  Government  sought  to  hold 
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HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post,  former  Vice  Pres- 
ident Humphrey  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  stalling  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  imtil  that  nation 
can  complete  some  tests  of  MIRV — mul- 
tiple independently  targeted  reentry 
vehicles. 

The  former  Vice  President,  just  re- 
turned from  talks  with  high  level  Soviet 
officials,  has  indicated  that  the  Russians 
believe  the  United  States  is  ahead  in  the 
development  of  this  awesome  weapons 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  comes  from  a 
man  whose  personal  honor  and  integrity 
are  beyond  question.  Along  with  other 
evidence,  it  diould  cause  us  all  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  advisability  of  further 
MIRV  tests  at  this  time. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  United 
States  is  ahead  in  this  newest  arms  race 
escalation.  We  have  completed  a  series 
of  flight  tests;  another  series  is  sched- 
uled later  this  year.  It  should,  therefore, 
surprise  no  one  that  conservative  defense 
planners  in  the  Kremlin  have  demanded 
comparable  tests  to  achieve  "parity"  in 
MIRV. 
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These  deveflopments — and  the  stalled 
SALT  talks— should  provide  compelling 
proof  that  the  real  strategic  arms  qiies- 
tlon  this  session  is  not  the  ABM — anti- 
ballistic  missile — which  irreverently  has 
been  called  &A  Edsel.  In  truth,  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  Is  a  thin  ABM  which  is 
roughly  comjiarable  to  the  thin  Soviet 
system  already  installed  and  operational. 
InstallationI  of  ABM.  Safeguard  style, 
will  simply  give  the  United  States  the 
valuable  expedience  of  deploying  a  pilot 
ABM  and  maintaining  it  in  an  opera- 
tional status.  [All  the  options  of  further 
deployment  of  a  thick  ABM  will  remain 
open  to  the  C^jngress  and  the  President. 
reAl  issue  is  mirv 
Mr.  Speaken,  the  crucial  issue  is  MIRV. 
It  was  initially  justified  as  a  response  to 
a  thick  Soviet  ABM  which,  afterward, 
was  never  built. 

Military  plMmers  like  the  MIRV.  The 
MIRV  is  16  Foseidon  missiles  launched 
f  roift^a  nucleai'  fleet  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marine with  Ip  independently  targetable 
warheads  eaci.  The  MIRV  is  one  Mln- 
uteman  m  missile  with  three  independ- 
ently targetable  warheads.  The  total 
MIRV  is  aji  offensive  force  of  some  9.000 
independently  targetable  nuclear  war- 
heads launched  from  31  FBM  submarines 
and  some  l,00q  Minuteman  m  silos. 

Since  there  are  scarcely  200  Soviet 
cities  worthy  pf  being  considered  "tar- 
gets" in  a  nufclear  strike,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  MIR"\) — if  deployed  as  currently 
planned — appi  oaches  a  flrst-strike  capa- 
bility for  the  I  nited  States.  Past  experi- 
ence shows  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
strive  to  mate  i  MIRV  with  MIRV.  and 
thus  reestablish  mutual  deterrence — 
based  upon  a  second  strike  capability 
for  both  sides. 

The  inevitab  le  response  to  full-fledged 
MIRV  deploynient  is  the  thick  ABM.  If 
both  sides  develop  MIRV  and  then  the 
thick  ABM,  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  the  ultimate  result  about 
a  decade  from  i  low  will  be  a  return  to  the 
precarious  strategic  balance  of  today — 
second  strike  f  ir  both  sides — first  strike 
too  risky  for  ei  her  side. 

RESOLCnON  TO  H  U.T  MtTTUAL  TESTING   OF  MIBV 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  considerations 
caused  me  to  ,  oin  with  103  of  our  col- 
leagues in  intrc  ducing  House  Resolutions 
465  to  469.  whi  ;h  call  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Un  ted  States  to  seek  prompt 
negotiations  w  th  the  Soviet  Union  to 
reach  agreemei  it  on  limiting  both  offen- 
sive and  defeniive  strategic  weapons. 

Our  resoluti(  n  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  urgently  propose  to  the  Soviet 
Union  an  immediate  suspension  of  flight 
tests  of  MIRV,  subject  to  naUonal  veri- 
fication or  sue  1  other  measures  of  ob- 
servation and  inspection  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

Finally,  our  i  esolution  calls  upon  the 
United  States  t  j  declare  its  intention  to 
refrain  from  additional  flight  tests  of 
MIRV  so  long  lis  the  Soviet  Union  does 
so. 

THE    SALT    TALKS    .  JIE    NOW    OR    PERHAPS    NEVER 

Mr.  Speaker,  jased  upon  the  informa- 
tion at  my  disp  asal.  it  appeals  that  our 
flight  tests  of  \  IRV  have  not  developed 
to  the  point  wtere  we  can  be  confident 
of  its  operation  il  effectiveness.  Further. 
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we  are  confident  that  the  U.SJS.R.  has  not 
developed  a  MIRV  of  sufficient  reliabil- 
ity to  merit  full  deployment. 

Thus,  now — and  only  now — we  may  be 
able  to  enter  productive  SALT  talks  with 
the  Soviets.  Should  we — or  they — de- 
velop MIRV  to  the  point  that  it  can  be 
confidently  deployed,  another  massive 
escalation  of  the  arms  race  will  almost 
be  inevitable.  This  inevitability  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  there  is  no  practical 
way  of  inspecting  the  other  side's  de- 
ployment of  MIRV  without  on-site  in- 
spection 

A  shrouded  silo,  a  submerged  nuclear 
submarine  may  carry  a  single  warhead 
on  each  missile.  They  may  also  carry 
MRV  or  MIRV.  There  is  no  accurate  way 
of  telling.  Therefore,  if  the  talks  do  not 
come  now — before  operational  readiness 
of  MIRV  is  attained  by  either  side — the 
taxpayers  will  be  forced  to  foot  the  bill 
for  a  multibillion  dollar  MIRV,  and  a 
hundred  billion  dollar  ABM,  and  we  will 
have  missed  our  chance  to  turn  away 
from  the  "mad  momentum"  of  the  arms 
race. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week's  issue  of  News- 
week magazine  carried  an  excellent  col- 
umn by  Stewart  Alsop.  It  deserves  the 
thoughtful  study  of  each  Member  of 
Congress. 

His  defense  of  Safeguard  is  common- 
sense.  The  other  body  will  vote  tomorrow 
on  Safeguard.  Regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  this  voting,  the  real  issue  will  be  the 
same  next  week  as  it  is  today.  That  issue, 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  the  test  development 
of  MIRV. 

Perhaps  after  we  are  done  with  this 
overblown  ABM  controversy,  we  can  turn 
our  attention  to  productive  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  with  oiu-  prayers 
and  help,  perhaps  the  President  can  fore- 
stall the  escalation  of  terror  and  spend- 
ing for  MIRV  and  the  thick  ABM. 

I  submit  Mr.  Alsop's  commentary  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
ABM  AND  THE  Liberals 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 
Washington. — During  the  long  debate  on 
the  ABM,  It  became  more  tind  more  obvious 
that  the  antl-ABM  senators  and  their  allies 
in  the  liberal-Intellectual  community  were 
not    really    attacking    a    weapons    system — 
they  were  attacking  a  symbol.  It  also  became 
more  and  more  obvious  that  they  had  chosen 
the  wrong  symbol. 

The  attack  on  the  ABM  was  basically  a  way 
of  expressing  the  furies  and  frustrations 
generated  by  the  war  In  Vietnam.  But  the 
ABM  was  in  several  ways  a  very  bad  symbol 
of  what  the  liberals  wanted  to  attack.  As  a 
result,  they  were  forced  to  take  positions 
which  were  both  illogical  and  illiberal. 

The  Uberals'  first  line  of  attack  was  that 
the  system  woiUdn't  work;  and  that  even 
if  it  did,  there  was  no  need  for  It,  because 
the  Russians  could  not  build  the  kind  of 
offensive  mlssUe  force  which  could  really 
threaten  our  Minuteman  retaliatory  force. 
Neither  senators,  nor  columnists,  nor  scien- 
tists from  wholly  different  fields  who  like 
to  see  their  names  in  the  papers  are  capable 
of  discussing  certain  complex  technical  sub- 
jects intelligently.  But  even  in  this  arcane 
field,  common  sense  Is  still  useful,  and  in 
recent  weeks  two  leading  scientists  made  re- 
marks to  this  reporter  which  sounded  like 
common  sense. 

Some  time  before  Neil  Armstrong  and 
Edwin  Aldrln  performed  their  moon-walking 
miracle.  Dr.  John  Foster,  chief  Defense  De- 
partment scientist,  remarked  that  "of  course, 
ABM   iB  a  much  easier  proposition,  te^- 
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nlcally,  than  the  moonshot."  Stirely  this  la 
common  sense.  Surely  If  we  can  put  men  on 
the  moon  we  can  build  a  workable  missile 
defense. 

COMMONSENSB 

Dr.  Albert  Wohlatetter,  a  widely  respected 
specialist  In  the  nuclear-strategic  field,  made 
the  other  comraonsenslble  remark.  When  the 
ABM  opponents  say  the  Rvisslans  won't  be 
able  to  build  the  kind  of  missile  force  which 
could  knock  out  our  Minuteman  complex  in 
a  first  strike,  Dr.  Wohlatetter  remarked,  they 
are  assuming  that  the  Russians  several  years 
from  now  won't  be  able  to  do  what  we  know 
how  to  do  right  now.  This,  be  added  sensibly, 
Is  not  a  safe  assumption  to  make. 

The  liberals'  second  line  of  attack  has  been 
that  the  ABM  is  just  another  expensive  boon- 
doggle of  the  "military-Industrial  complex." 
ThU  line  was  best  expressed  by  Tom  Wicker, 
able  columnist  for  the  antl-ABM  New  York 
Times.  The  ABM,  Wicker  wrote,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  "unlimited  military  expenditure 
In  the  quest  of  security, "  which  has  led  the 
military  to  demand  "more  and  more  weap- 
ons .  .  .  and  more  and  more  money  to  sup- 
port them." 

The  notion  that  more  and  more  money  has 
been  spent  for  more  and  more  strategic  weap- 
ons is  an  article  of  faith  among  the  anti- 
ABM  liberals.  But  it  Just  doesn't  happen  to 
be  true.  In  fact,  as  Dr.  Wohlstetter  points 
out,  we  are  actually,  allowing  for  inflation, 
spending  about  half  as  much  for  strategic 
forces  now  as  we  were  in  General  Elsen- 
hower's last  year  as  President — $13.6  billion 
in  1959,  as  against  an  estimated  $8  billion 
for  1970.  The  money  has  gone,  not  Into  more 
and  more  strategic  weapons,  but  Into  the 
war. 

ABM    A    RESPONSE 

The  liberals'  third  line  of  attack  is  that 
the  ABM  is  aggressively  "escalatory."  This 
has  been  a  hard  line  to  maintain,  simply 
because  the  wholly  defensive  ABM  system 
could  not  hurt  a  single  hair  of  a  single 
Russian  head.  As  Russian  Premier  Kosygln 
has  said,  such  defensive  weapons  "are  not 
the  cause  of  the  arms  race."  The  ABM  Is,  of 
course,  a  response  to  the  rapidly  growing  (of- 
fensive) force  of  multi-megaton,  multiple- 
targeted  Soviet  SS-9  missiles.  The  people  who 
have  really  been  spending  "more  and  more 
money"  for  strategic  weapons  are  the  Rus- 
sians. On  this  point  the  "intelligence  com- 
munity" is  in  a  rare  state  of  unanimity. 

The  last,  and  oddest,  liberal  line  has  been 
that  the  best  response  to  the  Russian  offen- 
sive missiles  Is  not  defensive  missiles  but 
more  American  offensive  missiles.  If  It  turns 
out  that  the  SS-98  are  a  real  threat  to  the 
Mlnutemen,  then  build  more  Mlnutemen. 
And  If  nuclear  war  threatens,  then  all  we 
have  to  do  Is  "empty  the  holes" — fire  our 
missiles  before  the  Soviet  missiles  could 
knock  them  out.  Thus  have  the  liberals 
become,  rather  surprisingly,  advocates  of  the 
"massive  retaliation"  theory  of  the  late 
John  Poster  Dulles. 

The  trouble  with  the  theory  is  that  it 
would  give  a  future  President  no  choice 
between  capitulation  and  a  nuclear  war 
which,  according  to  the  best  estimates,  would 
kill  about  a  quarter  of  a  blUlon  Americans 
and  Russians.  The  whole  point  of  the  ABM 
project  is  not  simply  to  maintain  what  Win- 
ston Chiu'chlll  called  "the  balance  of  mutual 
terror."  but  also  to  give  a  future  President 
what  John  Kennedy  called  "a  choice  between 
Armageddon  and  surrender." 

Obviously,  there  would  be  no  choice  If  our 
cities  were  attacked.  But  the  SS-98  are  de- 
signed to  hit  the  Minuteman  complex,  not 
the  cities.  The  simple  existence  of  a  mls- 
sUe defense  would  make  a  "counterforce  at- 
tack" on  the  Minuteman  complex  far  less 
likely.  If  it  came,  a  future  President  cotild 
choose  to  ride  it  out.  In  the  knowledge  that 
he  retained  the  bargaining  power  Inherent 
In  a  surviving  retaliatory  force. 
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Surely  It  is  rather  odd  that  the  liberals 
should  wish  to  deny  this  option  to  a  future 
President.  The  main  reason  is  that  many 
liberals  simply  want  a  stick — any  stick — ^wlth 
which  to  beat  the  "military-industrial  com- 
plex." 

Undoubtedly,  the  attitude  of  Congress, 
and  of  recent  Presidents  too,  has  l)een  much 
too  reverent  toward  the  military.  Almost 
all  generals,  as  this  reporter  pointed  out  be- 
fore it  became  fashionable  to  do  so,  are  al- 
most always  wrong  about  all  wars.  This  is  so 
not  because  generals  are  bad  people  (most 
of  them  are  able  and  honorable  men)  but  be- 
cause the  process  of  getting  to  be  a  general 
endows  a  man  with  a  buUt-in  bias  about 
wars.  There  has  beer  no  war  In  recent  history 
about  which  almost  all  American  generals 
have  been  wronger  than  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Moreover,  almost  all  generals  are  wasteful, 
and  no  generals  are  more  wasteful  than 
American  generals,  partly  because  America 
is  rich.  But  the  main  reason  generals  are 
wasteful  is  that  wars  are  wasteful.  The  worst 
of  war's  waste  Is  in  human  lives,  of  course, 
for  in  all  wars  young  men,  who  have  done 
nothing  to  deserve  death,  die. 

A  war  which  Is  not  won  is  intolerably 
wasteful.  This  explains  the  passion  which 
has  gone  into  the  attack  on  the  ABM,  for  it 
is  essentially  a  protest  against  a  tragic,  un- 
won  war.  But  it  is  simply  not  logical  to  pro- 
test against  the  war,  and  the  generals  who 
were  wrong  about  it,  by  attacking  the  ABM. 
It  is  not  logical  to  protest  the  loss  of  some 
37,000  American  lives  by  denying  to  a  future 
President  the  option  he  may  desperately  need 
if  he  is  to  have  a  chtmce  of  saving  250  mil- 
lion lives.  It  Is  not  liberal  either. 


SOVIET  ENCROACHMENT 
CHALLENGED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Cana- 
dian neighbors  are  far  less  tolerant  than 
we  when  it  comes  to  allowing  Soviet 
fishermen  to  poach  in  their  territorial 
waters. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  State  Department 
does  not  intercede  for  the  release  of  the 
two  Soviet  fishing  trawlers  seized  by  the 
Canadian  Fisheries  Department;  and 
make  no  diplomatic  reprimands  to  Can- 
ada for  creating  tension  off  the  coast  of 
Vancouver  Sound. 

I  insert  an  August  5  Associated  Press 
release  from  Vancouver,  British  Colum- 
bia, following  my  remarks. 

Soviet   Captains   Pack   Illegal   Fishing 
Chabge  in  Canada  Court 

Vancouver,  B.C. — Two  Soviet  fishing  trawl- 
ers, boarded  by  Canadian  fisheries  officials 
Monday  oS  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Is- 
land, were  being  escorted  to  Victoria  to  face 
charges  of  illegally  fishing  within  Canada's 
12-inile  Umlt. 

A  Fisheries  Department  spokesman  said  the 
220-foot  ships  were  seized  9.4  miles  off  the 
coast.  Spokesmen  said  the  fisheries  officials 
experienced  difficulty  in  explaining  to  the 
Soviets  captains  that  their  ships  were  vmder 
arrest.  The  captains  radioed  the  commander 
of  the  fishing  fleet  who  was  heading  to  the 
scene  to  discuss  the  matter. 

A  Canadian  Forces  destroyer  was  dis- 
patched from  Victoria  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
vessels  and  Fisheries  Minister  Jack  Davis  said 
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Canadian  Forces  planes  would  keep  the  trawl- 
ers under  surveiUenee. 

"It  win  be  interesting  to  see  what  they 
have  on  board,"  said  Davis.  "If  they  have 
salmon,  that  will  really  tear  It." 

Taking  salmon  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
International  Salmon  F*lsherles  Agreement 
signed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  wasn't  known  when  the  trawlers  would 
arrive  In  Victoria. 

The  fisheries  minister  said  they  were  part 
of  a  Soviet  fleet  that  has  been  taking  fish 
off  the  British  Columbia  coast  during  the 
last  two  weeks.  Before  that  they  were  fishing 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  off 
the  coast  of  Washington  State. 
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THE  SMUT  RAKERS  VERSUS 
PARENTS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Operations,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
initiated  hearings  on  a  subject  not  as 
familiar  as  tax  reform  or  as  talked  about 
as  the  ABM.  Nevertheless,  in  the  long 
run,  as  a  vehicle  which  can  improve  the 
moral  climate  of  our  country  and  thereby 
affect  the  very  quality  of  American  life 
itself,  its  potential  is  unlimited. 

The  subject  matter  is  pornography, 
and  especially  what  we  can  do  to  prevent 
its  dissemination  into  the  hands  of  chil- 
dren. The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Nix),  opened  today's  session  with  what 
is  probably  the  best  statement  on  por- 
nography I  have  ever  heard.  He  noted 
the  ways  in  which  smut  merchants  ob- 
tain mailing  lists  of  teenagers  and  the 
permanent  damage  to  young  minds  re- 
sulting from  exposure  to  obscene  matter. 
He  expressed  for  all  parents  in  America 
the  urgency  of  the  problem. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  what 
Congressmp.n  Nix  had  to  say  about  those 
who  defend  the  dissemination  of  pornog- 
raphy in  the  name  of  free  speech: 

There  may  be  those  who  fear  that  their  own 
right  to  express  themselves  may  in  some 
distant  future  be  limited  if  the  pornogra- 
phers'  right  to  sell  is  restricted.  We  will  be 
hearing  from  these  people  in  editorial  col- 
umns in  the  near  future.  The  ironic  thing  Is 
that  many  of  these  same  persons  will  support 
legislation  that  wiU  restrict  cigarette  adver- 
tising aimed  at  the  very  yovmg  because  they 
fear  lung  cancer  themselves.  These  same  In- 
dividuals wlU  support  safety  requirements 
for  the  manufacturer  of  automobiles  be- 
cause they  abhor  the  slaughter  of  motorists 
on  our  highways.  They  will  ask  what  Interest 
Is  protected  by  antl-smut  legislation.  The 
Interest  we  seek  to  protect  here  is  as  vital 
as  the  Interest  of  the  American  public  in 
physical  health,  it  is  an  interest  In  the  men- 
tal health  of  children. 

I  wish  that  all  of  my  colleagues  could 
have  heard  the  statement  at  the  time 
it  was  made.  The  next  best  thing  is  to 
print  the  full  statement  in  the  Record, 
and  I  herewith  insert  it  at  this  point: 
The  Smut  Rakers  Versus  Parents 

The  subcommittee  wlU  come  to  order:  To- 
day the  subcommittee  wlU  take  up  the  sub- 
ject of  pornography  and  its  mall  distribution. 


Federal  interest  in  the  regulation  of  pornog- 
raphy Is  based  on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Poet  Office  Department  and  the  operations 
of  the  customs  bureau.  Our  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction  is  limited  to  the  mailing  of 
pornography. 

The  mass  mailing  of  iinsolicited.  unnatural 
and  sexually  degenerate  material  is  aimed 
for  the  most  part  at  adolescents.  Such  mail- 
ings have  the  effect  of  undermining  parents 
In  their  attempt  to  educate  their  chUdren  as 
to  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  sex.  Pornog- 
raphy undermines  the  family  because  it.  by 
Its  nature,  preaches  that  men  and  women 
are  sexvial  objects  to  be  exploited  for  per- 
sonal pleasure. 

Many  smut  merchants  operate  by  means 
of  mailing  lists  which  contain  the  names 
of  preteen  children.  These  names  are  gath- 
ered through  the  purchase  of  preteen  mail- 
ing lists  compiled  originally  by  other  busi- 
nesses who  sell  to  children  by  mail,  such  as 
stamp  clubs  and  record  clubs.  The  preteen 
lists  are  then  held  until  the  named  children 
are  about  15,  for  maximum  effect. 

Fifteen  year  olds  are  at  the  height  of  their 
curiosity  about  sex  which  they  regard  as  an 
adult  mystery  rather  than  a  matter  of  adult 
privacy.  This  curiosity  reap»  millions  for 
pornographers.  Smut  Is  cheap  to  produce, 
inexpensive  to  mail,  and  may  result  In  a 
form  of  addiction  to  pornography  which  will 
become  very  profitable  in  the  future  to  the 
smut  merchant. 

Pornography  as  a  form  of  prostitution  in 
this  age  of  automated  mailing  is  lucrative 
because  it  costs  so  little  to  produce.  For 
example,  most  pornography  makes  extensive 
use  of  pictures.  One  picture  of  one  prosti- 
tute can  bring  a  thousandfold  profit  through 
computerized  mailings  that  can  be  force  fed 
through  millions  of  family  mail  boxes  \1a 
the  postal  service  at  minimal  delivery  cost. 
From  the  pornographer's  point  of  view  the 
production  cost  is  also  very  low  in  that  he 
does  not  have  to  house  the  women  he  uses. 
The  prices  he  charges  for  his  books,  pam- 
phlets or  movies  can  become  as  high  for  his 
booked  customers  as  prostitution  itself.  His 
legal  position  is  stronger  because  he  wrapw 
himself  in  the  cloak  of  free  speech. 

There  may  be  those  who  fear  that  their 
own  right  to  express  themselves  may  In  some 
distant  future  be  limited  If  the  pornograph- 
ers' right  to  sell  is  restricted.  We  will  be  hear- 
ing from  these  people  in  editorial  columns 
In  the  near  future.  The  Ironic  thing  is  that 
many  of  these  same  persons  will  support 
legislation  that  will  restrict  cigarette  adver- 
tising aimed  at  the  very  young  because  they 
fear  lung  cancer  themselves.  These  same 
Individuals  will  support  safety  requirements 
for  the  manufacturer  of  automobiles  be- 
cause they  abhor  the  slaughter  of  motorists 
on  our  highways.  They  will  ask  what  Interest 
Is  protected  by  antl-smut  legislation. 

The  interest  we  seek  to  protect  here  is  as 
vital  as  the  interest  of  the  American  public 
in  physical  health,  It  is  an  interest  in  the 
mental  health  of  children.  A  child's  disori- 
ented orientation  toward  the  opj>o6lte  sex 
win  damage  his  relationship  with  other 
jjeople  and  may  even  make  the  state  of  mar- 
riage a  very  difficult  one.  In  some  cases  It 
may  lead  to  sexual  deviation  or  crime.  This 
can  happen  because  a  young  person's  first 
impression  of  something  as  Impwrtant  as  sex 
Is  the  strongest  impression.  Extensive  psy- 
chiatry may  be  necessary  for  a  child  who  has 
been  disoriented  by  pornography  in  order  to 
bring  him  back  to  his  full  potential. 

The  parents  of  America  have  had  enough. 
They  have  no  way  to  turn  but  to  their  rep- 
resentatives In  Congress  to  protect  themselves 
against  mass  mailings  and  rep>eated  mass 
mailings  designed  to  get  by  their  guard  and 
reach  children,  regardless  of  parental  opposi- 
tion. Pornography  with  its  essential  ingred- 
ient of  sadism,  the  use  of  human  beings  as 
things,  has  no  place  In  the  American  home 
or  in  the  family  mall  box. 
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BLACK  E  :ONOMIC  UNION 


HON.  TriOMAS  M.  REES 


OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  REES.  llr.  Speaker,  "produce 
achieve,  and  prosper"  is  the  motto  of 
football-great-turned-actor  Jim  Brown 
and  his  Black  Ec  jnomic  Union.  The  BEU 
was  formed  a  ew  years  ago  by  Jim 
Brown  with  the  help  of  professional  foot- 
ball star  John  V^ooten  of  the  Washing- 
ton Redskins. 

The  BEU  is  dedicated  to  financing 
black-owned  businesses  and  industry. 
The  theory  bel^ind  the  organization, 
which  now  boastfe  six  ofiflces  around  the 
counrty,  is  that  lihe  black  man  must  be- 
come respected  on  an  economic  level, 
must  become  a  pioducer  rather  than  ex- 
clusively a  consumer,  and  must  retain 
within 'Ijis  community  a  portion  of  the 
money  he  spends. 

The  BEU,  witii  Jim  Brown's  driving 
force  behind  it,  is  actively  engaged  in 
education  prograrns  to  develop  black  ex- 
ecutives and  bunness  talent,  technical 
assistance  programs  and  meaningful  job 
training  progran-s.  Among  its  solid  ac- 
complishments hi  is  been  the  provision  of 
f lands  and/ or  t(  chnical  leadership  to 
launch  or  to  he  p  expand  or  stabilize 
over  400  black  bui  inesses  to  date. 

The  Black  Economic  Union  Board  of 
Trustees  is  compc  sed  of  some  of  the  most 
outstanding  blac  c  men  in  the  United 
States.  They  incli  ide.  besides  Jim  Brown 
and  John  Wooteti.  Bill  Russell,  of  the 
Boston  Celtics,  feernie  Casey,  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Rams.  Arnold  Pinkney, 
Brady  Keyes,  Carl  Character,  Charles 
Perry,  Walter  Beich,  Bobby  Mitchell,  of 
the  Washington  rledskins.  Joyce  Whit- 
ley. Connie  Harpe  r.  Mrs.  Charles  White, 
William  Stennis.  Curtis  McClinton.  Jim 
Shorter,  Robert  I  utler,  Julian  Madison, 
Spencer  Jourdain  and  Earnest  Thomas. 
Leading  the  Blrck  Economic  Union  is 
only  one  part  of  Jim  Brown's  life. 

Although  he  is  now  retired  from  pro- 
fessional football  as  an  All-Pro  with 
the  Cleveland  Browns,  his  past  history 
in  this  sport  cannot  go  unnoticed. 

Only  11  men  ir  football  history  have 
racked  up  200  yaids  or  more  rushing  in 
a  single  game  and  the  other  10  did  it 
only  once.  Jim  BiDwn  did  it  four  times. 
He  led  the  league  in  rushing  eight 
times — the  recor  1— gained  the  most 
yards  in  a  single  leason— 1,863  yards  in 
1963— scored  the  most  touchdowns  rush- 
ing in  a  lifetime— 106 — and  the  most 
touchdowns — 126.  Over  all,  ho  gained 
12.312  yards  in  111  games  over  nine  sea- 
sons. He  was  also  All-Pro  fullback  every 
season  he  played  and  in  1964  won  the 
$10,000  diamond- studded  Hickok  Belt 
as  the  professional  athlete  of  the  year. 

His  main  thrus ,  today  is  that  of  an 
actor.  In  3  short  ^'ears  Jim  Brown  has 
starred  in  11  ma:<ir  films.  He  is  rapidly 
becoming  one  of  Hollywood's  most 
sought-after  and  Ji-demand  actors  for 
motion  pictures.  A  :ademy  Award  winner 
Frederic  March  stated  recently: 

Having  long  admlr  id  Jim  Brown  as  a  great 
athlete,  I  was  surprl  sed  to  find  him  so  com- 
pletely dedlc;  ted  to  acting.  Many  young  ac- 
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tors  would  do  well  to  watch  his  concentra- 
tlon,  his  selflessness,  and  his  whole  profes- 
sional demeanor.  My  prediction  Is  that  he 
win  go  far  In  the  acting  profession. 

Jim  Brown  also  still  finds  time  to  head 
his  BBC  management  company  which 
helps  performers  financially  to  get  ahead 
in  the  entertainment  world.  The  first 
group  that  he  managed  is  now  one  of 
America's  top  vocal  groups,  "The  Friends 
of  Distinction."  Through  Jim  Brown, 
they  were  given  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come successful. 

Jim  also  heads  the  United  Athletic  As- 
sociation, an  organization  formed  by  him 
to  negotiate  professional  athletic  con- 
tracts for  athletes  and  to  guide  them  in 
financial  planning  for  their  future  eco- 
nomic security  and  the  development  of 
future  career  opportunities  outside  the 
field  of  professional  athletics. 

Today  it  is  easy  to  imderstand  why  Jim 
Brown  is  considered  one  of  America's 
outstanding  black  leaders,  and  it  is  in- 
deed gratifying  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
man  who  has  done  so  much  in  his  career 
to  help  others  who  are  less  fortunate  so 
that  they  will  also  have  the  opportimity 
to  succeed. 
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recall  the  electric  words  of  Upper  'Volta's 
former  President  Maurice  Tameogo: 

It  Is  into  a  world  long  seen  from  the  per- 
spective of  another  dimension  that  the 
young  African  nations  are  making  their  en- 
trance today  as  full  partners;  but  if  history 
makes  them  belated  Wise  Men.  the  gifts  that 
they  bring  to  the  cradle  of  the  new  world 
are  no  less  costly,  for  they  are  made  of  age- 
old  wisdom  and  the  will  to  construct.  Their 
dynamism,  long  burled  within,  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  reconciliation  of  the  worlds  in 
behalf  of  the  only  worthwhile  cause — that 
of  nian  himself  .  .  . 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  just 
9  years  ago  that  Upper  Volta  armoimced 
to  the  world  its  intntion  to  make  its 
own  decisions.  On  August  5,  1960,  Upper 
Volta  proclaimed  its  independence,  and 
it  has  set  out  to  make  good  its  intention. 
Formerly  a  part  of  French  West  Af- 
rica. Upper  Volta  is  landlocked  by  Mali, 
on  the  west  and  north,  by  Niger  on  the 
east,  and  by  Dahomey.  Togo.  Ghana,  and 
the  Ivory  Coast  on  the  south.  Belying 
the  implications  of  its  name.  Upper  Volta 
does  not  have  a  southern  neighbor  called 
lower  Volta.  In  fact,  there  is  not  even  a 
Volta. 

Upper  Volta  has  a  population  of  about 
5.054,000.  Its  area  is  105,946  square  miles 
or  about  half  of  that  of  France.  It  has 
a  capital  with  the  unlikely  name  of  Oua- 
gadougou. The  Upper  Voltans  are  a 
happy,  generous,  and  kind  people. 

According  to  both  legend  and  tradi- 
tion, between  the  11th  and  13th  cen- 
turies, the  Mossi  invaded  the  area  which 
is  now  Upper  Volta  and  subdued  the 
aboriginal  Ninigi  tribes  and  named  their 
land  Mogho.  Through  the  centuries  other 
tribes,  like  the  Hausa  and  the  Fulani 
settled  in  Mogho.  By  the  19th  century, 
dissension  had  considerably  weakened 
the  Mossi,  and  their  country  was  easily 
conquered  by  the  Europeans. 

In  everything  but  name  and  tempera- 
ment. Upper  Volta  is  depressed.  With  90 
percent  of  her  population  engaged  in 
agriculture,  there  is  obviously  a  great 
deal  of  room  for  improvement.  Never- 
theless, in  the  context  of  West  Africa, 
the  country  is  relatively  prosperous  and 
tranquil. 

On  this  joyous  anniversary  of  its  in- 
dependence, it  is  right  and  well  for  us  to 


J.  T.  TYKOINSKI,  "FATHER"  OF 
SOUND  ON  MOVIE  FILM 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE    INDEPENDENCE 
OF  UPPER  VOLTA 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5.  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  sadness  we  learned  from 
the  Polish  American  Journal  that  Mr. 
Joseph  T.  Tykoinski,  professor  emeritus 
of  electrical  enginerring  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  died  at  the  age  of  91. 

Mr.  Tykoinski  was  referred  to  as  the 
"father"  of  sound  movies. 

I  should  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
today  the  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Polish  American  Journal  of  July  5  about 
this  enterprising  and  distinguished 
American  of  Polish  descent. 

The  article  follows: 

J.   T.   Tykoinski,   "Father"   of  Sound   on 
Movie  Film 

Uhbana.  III. — Joseph  T.  (Tykoinski)  Ty- 
kociner,  Inventor  of  sound  movies  and  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  electrical  engineering  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  died  June  11  here. 

Tykociner  was  referred  to  as  the  "father  of 
sound  movies." 

June  9.  was  the  47th  anniversary  of  his 
first  public  demonstration  of  sound  on  film, 
which  took  place  at  the  university  In  1922. 
Tykoclner's  invention  meant  that  the  sound 
track  of  a  movie  could  be  incorporated  into 
the  film.  An  exhibit  of  his  demonstration  is 
on  permanent  display  at  the  Ford  museum, 
Detroit. 

pioneer  in  wireless 

Tykociner  also  was  a  pioneer  in  wireless 
transmissions,  micro  waves,  and  the  field  of 
zetetics,  a  word  he  coined  meaning  the  sci- 
ence of  research.  He  came  out  of  retirement 
at  age  84  to  teach  zetetics  at  the  university. 

Tjkociner  was  born  in  Vlaclavek.  Poland, 
in  1877.  He  saw  his  first  movie  In  New  York 
City  in  1896  and  said  it  was  his  dream  to 
merge  sound  with  film. 

Tykociner  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Mar- 
coni company  ir  England  in  1902  when  the 
first  wireless  transmission  was  made  across 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  In  1905  he  went  to  Rus- 
sia where  he  helped  the  imperLil  navy  equip 
Itself  with  radio. 

retired    in    1948 

The  scientist  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  1920  as  a  research  engineer  for  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  company, 
but  moved  on  to  the  University  of  Illinois 
the  next  year.  He  retired  from  the  university 
in  1948.  Tykociner  served  on  the  award  of 
merit  from  the  National  Electronics  confer- 
ence in  1964,  one  of  only  three  scientists  to 
receive  the  prize  since  it  was  instituted  20 
years  earlier.  In  1965  he  received  an  honorary 
doctorate  in  engineering  from  the  univer- 
sity. 
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THE  18-YEAR-OLD  VOTE 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    mCHIGAir 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  13  of  my  colleagues  in  sponsoring 
a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  would  lower  the  minimum 
voting  age  in  Federal  elections  to  18.  I 
have  long  supported  this  proposal. 

My  action  at  this  time  was  prompted 
by  my  recent  participation  in  a  task  force 
consisting  of  22  Members  of  this  House 
which  toured  the  Nation's  colleges  and 
universities  to  investigate  firsthand  the 
causes  of  student  unrest. 

While  on  that  tour,  I  spoke  with  many 
students  and  student  leaders.  I  found  al- 
most all  of  them  to  be  intelligent,  highly 
motivated,  and  deeply  concerned  about 
the  future  of  America  and  about  our  na- 
tional priorities.  While  there  are  some 
revolutionaries  and  others  promoting 
violence  on  our  campuses,  they  are  a  tiny, 
discredited  minority  who  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  vast  majority  of 
thoughtful,  law-abiding  students. 

Our  students  are  concerned  about  na- 
tional priorities,  about  racism,  and 
poverty,  and  our  8-year  undeclared  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  the  need  for  draft  re- 
form. They  are  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  America  too  often  says  one  thing 
and  does  another. 

In  increasing  numbers,  our  youth  are 
involving  themselves  more  actively  and 
efifectively  in  the  search  for  answers  to 
these  problems.  Certainly  we  need  their 
talents  and  their  enthusiasm  in  finding 
solutions. 

Many  programs  have  been  established 
to  harness  the  energy  and  good  will  of 
our  youth.  The  Peace  Corps  and  'VISTA 
are  two  examples.  Last  week  I  introduced 
legislation  proposing  the  Student  Teach- 
ing Corps,  another  example  of  possible 
constructive  utilization  of  yoimg  talent. 

But,  although  we  have  provided  some 
ways  in  which  people  can  serve  their 
ideals  and  their  fellow  men,  we  have  not 
yet  extended  to  them  the  single,  most 
important  and  effective  channel  of  ex- 
pression and  participation  in  our  democ- 
racy: the  right  to  vote.  I  am  convinced 
that  our  youUi  can  better  serve  the  Na- 
tion, and  that  we  can  better  meet  their 
needs  for  meaningful  participation,  if 
we  extend  the  franchise  to  them. 

But  what  of  those  youth  who  are  not  in 
college?  A  significant  number  are  serving 
their  country  In  the  Armed  Forces.  Many 
of  them  are  risking  their  lives  daily  on 
the  battlefields  of  Vietnam.  Yet,  they 
have  not  had  a  voice  in  determining  the 
policies  or  in  electing  the  leaders  who 
send  them  there.  It  is  both  ironic  and 
tragic  that  our  young  men  are  giving 
their  lives  to  defend  our  national  com- 
mitments -"ithout  having  a  chance  to 
help  formulate  these  policies. 

A  great  ntunber  of  those  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  21  are  neither  in  college 
nor  in  the  armed  services.  For  exam- 
ple, consider  a  19-  or  20-year-old  high 
school  graduate  who  is  married,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  well-being  of  his  fam- 
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ily,  works  and  pays  taxes,  who  is  subject 
to  the  same  penal  code  as  his  father, 
who  can  buy  and  carry  firearms,  who  can 
drive  a  car,  and  who  pays  the  insurance 
on  the  car. 

And  yet  this  man  cannot  vote.  Why 
should  he  not  join  In  determining  the 
laws  he  is  subject  to  and  in  voting  for 
the  men  who  will  make  and  enforce 
them? 

A  frequent  argument  against  lower- 
ing the  voting  age  cites  the  traditionally 
low  percentage  of  voter  participation  in 
the  age  span  21  to  25  years.  Yet,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Commission  on  Regis- 
tration and  Voting  Participation  Report 
of  December  20,  1963  stated: 

The  Commission  Is  concerned  over  the  low 
voter  participation  of  this  age  group  between 
21  and  30.  We  believe  that  a  major  reason 
for  this  low  turnout  Is  that,  by  the  time  they 
have  turned  21  (the  minimum  voting  age  In 
46  of  the  50  states),  many  young  people  are 
so  far  removed  from  the  stimulation  of  the 
educational  process  that  their  Interest  in 
public  affairs  has  waned.  Some  may  be  lost 
as  voters  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

On  the  other  hand,  experience  in  those 
States  which  do  have  earlier  voting 
shows  that  in  these  cases  the  21-  to  25- 
age  group  has  the  highest  percentage  of 
voter  participation.  It  seems  that  iden- 
tifying recent  high  school  graduates  with 
the  democratic  process  pays  oft  in  re- 
sponsible citizenship. 

Today's  youth  are  more  highly  quali- 
fied than  ever  before  to  assume  the  bur- 
dens of  responsible  free  choice.  They  are 
certainly  better  educated.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  our  people  graduate  from  high 
school  today.  Over  40  percent  will  attend 
college  at  some  point.  By  comparison, 
43  percent  completed  high  school  in  1940, 
and  16  percent  could  expect  to  attend 
college.  In  addition,  extensive  exposure 
to  the  news  and  to  the  world  com- 
munity—a product  of  television,  radio, 
increased  travel,  and  the  technological 
age — gives  today's  18-year-old  a  much 
deeper  imderstanding  of  his  world  than 
those  before  him  have  had. 

Since  1942  we  have  witnessed  a  grow- 
ing movement  in  favor  of  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18.  The  most  recent  Gallop 
polls  show  that  66  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican public— an  tilltime  high — supports 
the  18-year-old  vote.  Presidents  Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon;  52 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House;  11  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate;  34  State  Gov- 
ernors; and  many  prominent  organiza- 
tions have  also  endorsed  this  proposal. 
This  listing  follows: 
List  or  Scppohtebs  fob   18-Year-Old   Vote 

PRKSIDENTS    AND    VICE  PRESIDCirrS 

Elsenhower,  Kennedy.  Johnson.  Humphrey, 
and  Nixon. 

SENATORS 

George  AUcen,  Howard  Baker.  Alan  Bible, 
Robert  Byrd,  Howard  Cannon,  Charles  Good- 
ell,  Albert  Gore.  Michael  Mansfield.  Jennings 
Randolph.  Richard  Schwelker,  and  Ralph 
Yarborough. 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Brock  Adams.  Glenn  Anderson.  William 
Anderson,  John  Ashbrook,  Alfonzo  Bell.  John 
Blatnlck.  Edward  Boland,  Prank  Brasco,  Wil- 
liam Cahlll.  John  Conyers.  Charles  Diggs. 
Harold  Donohue.  Edward  Edmondson,  Joshua 
Ellberg,  Dante  Pascell,  Michael  Felghan,  Wil- 
liam Ford,  and  Donald  Praser. 

Richard  Pulton,  Cornelius  Gallagher,  Lee 
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Hamilton,  WUllam  Hathaway,  Margaret  Heck- 
ler, Henry  Helstoekl.  Jajnes  Howard,  Andrew 
Jacobs,  Joseph  Karth,  Robert  McClory.  John 
McPall.  Lloyd  Meeds,  Thomas  Mesklll.  Wil- 
liam Moorhead,  James  O'Hara,  Wright  Pat- 
man.  Claude  Pepper,  and  Bertram  Podell. 

Melvln  P»loe,  Ogden  Held,  Peter  Rodlno, 
Daniel  Bonan,  Fred  Rooney,  Edward  Roybal, 
William  St.  Onge,  John  Saylor,  James 
Scheuer.  George  Shipley,  Samuel  Stratton, 
James  Symington,  OUn  Teague.  Prank 
Thompson.  Robert  Tlernan.  and  Jerome 
Waldle. 

GOVERNORS 

Alabama,  Alaska.  Arkansas,  Colorado.  Con- 
necticut. Delaware,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland.  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  and 
Wyoming. 

StJPPORTING    ORGANIZATIONS 

Young  Republicans. 
The  Lutlieran  Church  Missouri  Synod. 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America. 
The  Rlpon  Society. 
National  Farmers  Union. 
U.S.  Jaycees.  * 

AFL-CIO. 
Oregon  "GO  18" 
Randolph  Institute. 
Urban  Coalition. 
National  Student  YWCA. 
YMCA. 

Lutheran  Council  in  the  U.SA. 
Tenatax  Chemical  Corporation. 
American       Association       of       University 
Women. 

Interfalth    Clty-wlde    Coordinating    Com- 
mittee (New  York) . 

Association  of  Economic  Students  of  U.S.A. 
Western  States  National  Education  Aaeocla- 
tion. 

Association  of  Student  Government*. 
Readers'  Digest. 

Encampment  for  Citizenship,  Inc. 
Council    on    International    Relations    and 
UN  Affairs. 

National  Association  of  Colored  Women's 
Clubs. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

Association  of  Classroom  Teachers. 

B'nal  B'rlth  HlUel  Foundation. 

B'nal  B'rlth  Youth  Organizations. 

National  Council  of  Women  of  U.S. 

Students    and    Citizens    for    Better    Gov- 
ernment. 

National  Association  of  Student  Oovem- 
ments. 

United  Methodist  Council  of  Youth  Min- 
istry. 

United  Student  Leadership  Conference. 

U.S.  Student  Press  Assn. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Paralysed  Veterans  of  America,  Inc. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Baltimore  Youth  Franchise  Coalition. 

Citizens  Division  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Citizens  for  Vote  18. 

SCLC. 

College  Young  Democratic  Clubs. 

National  Executives  Committee. 

Committee  of  Community  Affairs. 

Episcopal  Church,  Exec.  Council. 

Let  Us  Vote  (LTTV). 

NAACP  Youth  and  College  Division. 

National  Education  Assn. 

YMCA  National  Student  Caucus. 

Southern  Committee  on  Political  Ethics. 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

United  Auto  Workers. 

People  Power. 

American  Legion. 

Student  California  Teachers  Assn. 

Student  Iowa  Edu'-atlon  Assn. 

Student  National  Education  Assn. 
Student  North  Carolina  Education  Assn. 

Student  World  Federalists. 
US.  National  Students  Assn. 

U.S.  Youth  Council. 
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Hawaii  Studiit  Education  Amii. 
Minnesota  Stjudent  Education  Assn. 
Kansas  State  Teachers  Assn. 
Student  New  Mexico  Education  Assn. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask,  as  many  in.  this  Chamber  have  asked 
me  before,  ttat  we  continue  to  follow 
in  the  American  tradition  of  expanding 
the  franchise;  that  we  move  to  give  con- 
structive power  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned and  yet  often  fr\istrated.  For 
the  immense  problems  that  face  us  can- 
not be  solved!  by  one  group  or  by  an- 
other, but  rather  by  all  groups  working 
together.  Let  us,  therefore,  extend  the 
franchise  to  our  young  people  by  lower- 
ing the  voting  kge  to  18. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

will  be  processed  by  the  U.S.  District  Court, 
Southern  District  of  New  York. 

Spare  appUcatlon  forms  are  available  at 
my  Mt.  Clemens  office,  215  S.  Oratlot. 

Minions  of  Americans  were  the  victims  of 
drug  overcharges.  The  money  should  be  re- 
turned to  those  from  whom  It  was  taken. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  radio 
station  WIND,  the  Westinghouse  Broad- 
casting Co.'s  affiliate  in  Chicago  has  per- 
formed a  notable  public  service  for  the 
retarded  youngsters  of  that  community. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  today  an 
editorial  which  explains  this  noble  act  of 
generosity.  The  WIND  editorial,  written 
by  its  general  manager,  Mr.  John  L. 
Williams,  follows: 

The  Lambs 

Every   once   in   awhile,   the   generosity   of 

-WIND  Radio  listeners  overwhelms  all  of  us. 

Such   was   the   case   last   Sunday,   when   an 

estimated  15,000  of  our  friends  helped  make 

it  a  great  day  for  retarded  children. 

By  taking  the  time  to  drive  up  to  Liberty- 
ville  and  visit  the  Lambs  Pet  Farm,  our 
listeners  gave  a  big  boost — both  financially 
and  morally — to  Bob  Therese  and  Corlnne 
Owen,  co-founders  of  The  Lambs. 

You've  probably  heard  about  how  The 
Lambs  got  started.  Bob  and  Corlnne  were 
teaching  the  mentally  retarded  when  both 
came  to  the  same  conclusion — their  handi- 
capped students  always  seemed  to  react 
favorably  when  small  animals  were  brought 
into  the  classroom.  Mr.  Therese  and  Miss 
Owen  talked  about  It  and  decided  to  do 
something.  And  so  they  dedicated  their  lives 
to  founding  a  haven  where  retarded  young 
adults  could  work  with  animals  in  a  sheltered 
atmosphere. 

Today,  The  Lambs  Pet  Shop  on  State  Street 
and  their  farm  In  LlbertyvlUe  are  completely 
staffed  by  the  retarded.  They  enjoy  working 
with  animals  and,  although  they  don't  make 
a  big  profit,  they  are  not  on  the  dole,  either. 
Last  Sunday,  WIND  listeners  spent  enough 
money  buying  things  at  the  Lambs  Pet  Farm 
to  insure  them  at  least  another  year  of  opera- 
tions. Everyone  who  took  part  in  the  festivi- 
ties benefited — and  hope  was  given  to  an  ele- 
ment of  society  that  previously  had  lltOe 
hope. 

It  wasn't  too  long  ago  that  parents  were 
advised  to  ship  their  retarded  children  off  to 
institutions  hidden  away  in  the  country. 
Today,  the  emphasis  is  on  getting  the  most 
from  damaged  brains  and  allowing  the 
mentally  retarded  to  grow  up  in  a  compara- 
tively normal  atmosphere.  WIND  Radio 
salutes  The  Lambs  for  helping  advance  this 
admirable  goal. 
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HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  5.  1969 

Mr,  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  are  greatly  con- 
cerned over  the  growing  threat  to  wild- 
life and  humans  from  the  persistent  pes- 
ticides, especially  DDT.  The  Michigan 
Agriculture  Commission  lias  ruled  that 


DDT  may  not  be  legally  sold  in  the  State 
for  any  purpose. 

Some  farmers  and  agricultural  experts 
fear  that  if  legislatures  ban  the  sale  of 
DDT,  there  will  be  widespread  losses  to 
crops  from  insects  which  have  in  the 
past  been  controlled  by  DDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  fear  is  ill  foimded. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  seeking  other  means  to  combat 
insects.  Today's  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
made  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  ef- 
forts being  made  to  find  means  of  killing 
dangerous  insects  without  poisoning  the 
environment  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  report  carefully. 

The  story  follows: 

Replacing  DDT:  U.S.  Researchers  Gain  in 
Efforts  To  Develop  Safer  Insect  Con- 
trols— Biological  Methods  Succeed 
Against  Several  Pests:  Industry  Will 
Feel  Impact — Bad  News  for  the  Boll 
Weevil 

(By  Burt  Schorr) 

Washington.— The  famed  bug-killer  DDT 
is  losing  its  deadly  wallop  and  falling  Into 
disfavor  as  a  threat  to  wildlife  and  man- 
kind. But  even  if  DDT  fades  from  use.  the 
Insects  will  hardly  take  over  the  world,  for 
potential  replacements  are  on  the  way. 

In  fact,  U.S.  entomologists  appear  close  to 
an  Important  advance  in  man's  age-old  war 
against  the  insects  that  devour  his  crops. 
This  attack  won't  be  spearheaded  by  the  well- 
known  chemical  Insecticides  but  by  an  ex- 
panding arsenal  of  biological  controls  based 
on  weapons  provided  by  nature.  If  the  ap- 
proach succeeds  as  hoped,  it  may  sooner  or 
later  reduce  the  use  of  chemical  insecti- 
cides— and  any  resulting  pollution  of  the 
environment.  The  effort  will  include: 

— Massive  deployment  of  bugs  that  are 
harmless  to  man  but  prey  on  crop-destroying 
ppsts. 

—Large-scale  sterilization  of  adult  Insects 
to  disrupt  their  reproductive  cycle. 

— Use  of  synthetic  copies  of  the  natural 
scents  secreted  by  pest  species  to  lure  bugs 
to  their  destruction. 

Such  biological-control  methods  are  show- 
ing high  promise  in  field  tests.  And  some 
Agriculture  Department  officials  predict  that 
In  certain  parts  of  the  country  biological 
warfare,  coupled  with  limited  use  of  chemi- 
cals, win  soon  make  possible  the  almost- 
complete  eradication  of  the  cotton  boll  wee- 
vil, now  probably  the  nation's  costliest 
single  pest. 

IMPACT     ON    industry 

By  the  early  1970s,  some  experts  say.  in- 
secticide producers  might  find  their  domestic 
farm  market — now  calculated  at  around  $110 
million  annually— leveling  off  or  shrinking. 

In  the  long  run.  though,  such  de-emphasis 
on  farm  Insecticides  might  Indirectly  benefit 
the  chemical  Industry;  it  might  help  prevent 
current  clamor  against  bug-killers  such  as 
DDT  from  swelling  into  a  drive  for  tougher 
restrictions  on  chemical  pesticides  generally, 
including  weed-killers. 

One  of  the  promising  experiments  with 
biological  techmques  is  now  going  forward  in 
the  Coachella  Valley  of  Southern  California, 
where  farmers  used  to  rpray  more  than  4.600 
cotton  acres  with  chemicals  to  combat  pink 
bollworm  Infestations. 

Most  mornings  before  dawn  these  summer 
days,  a  yellow  Agriculture  Department  plane 
sweeps  above  the  valley  floor  spewing  out 
thousands  of  sterilized  male  and  female 
adult  ping  bollworm  moths  through  a  tube 
projecting  from  the  cabin.  Chilled  Immobile 
at  about  38  degrees,  the  gray-winged  Insects 
cascade  Into  the  warmer  air,  then  revive  to 
mate  with  normal  adults  In  the  cotton  fields 
below.  The  union  frustrates  the  pairing  of 
fertile  moths  and  produces  no  eggs  or  de- 
structive larvae.  Avoidance  of  insecticide- 
spraying  helps  preserve  insects  that  normal- 
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ly  prey  on  cotton  pests  other  than  the  pink 
bollworm. 

CABBAGE  patch  RESEARCH 

Another  progress  report  comes  from  a  cab- 
bage patch  near  Columbia,  Mo.  There,  the 
cabbageworm,  which  chomps  destructively 
on  a  variety  of  vegetables,  Including  spinach 
and  broccoli  as  well  as  cabbage,  has  been 
frustrated  by  the  release  of  a  tiny  parasite 
wasp. 

The  wasp  Injects  its  eggs  Into  the  cabbage- 
worm  eggs  on  plant  leaves;  when  the  wasp 
grubs  emerge,  they  devour  the  host  eggs. 
Employing  this  and  other  biological  tech- 
niques. Government  entomologist  Prank  D. 
Parker  has  eliminated  over  99%  of  the  cab- 
bageworms  from  the  test  plot — and  all  in- 
secticides as  well. 

Not  everyone,  though,  Is  as  optimistic 
about  biological-control  possibilities  as  Fed- 
eral resetu-chers  are.  Many  farmers,  Insecti- 
cide makers  and  state  legislators  resisting 
restrictions  on  DDT  are  distinctly  skeptical. 
They  contend  It  may  be  several  years  before 
effective  alternatives  are  really  ready.  And 
they  question  the  practically  of  releasing 
sterilized  adult  Insects,  claiming  that  with 
some  species  It  would  be  necessary  to  deploy 
as  many  as  50  times  the  normal  Insect  popu- 
lation. 

At  any  rate,  Government  entomolog;lsts  are 
pushing  confidently  ahead,  armed  with 
knowledge  of  past  successes.  As  long  ago  as 
1888,  one  Agriculture  Department  pioneer 
found  a  ladybird  beetle  In  Australia  that 
preys  on  a  pest  called  the  cottony-cushion 
scale,  then  threatening  to  wlpye  out  Cali- 
fornia citrus  groves.  After  two  years  of  beetle 
shipments  from  Down  Under,  the  scale  was 
brought  under  control. 

interest  wanes 

Interest  in  biological  methods  waned  fol- 
lowing the  spectacular  successes  of  DDT  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  the  rapid  proliferation 
of  chemical  insecticides  in  the  postwar  years. 
Reece  I.  Sailer,  chief  of  Agriculture's  parasitic 
Insect  branch  in  Beltsvllle.  Md.,  recalls  some- 
what bitterly  that  some  25  Government  sci- 
entists were  working  on  biological  controls  in 
1938,  but  by  1955  the  number  had  declined 
to  only  a  half-dozen  or  so. 

Soon  after  that,  however,  interest  in  the 
biological  approach  began  to  revive,  and  some 
notable  victories  followed.  In  recent  years, 
massive  releases  of  sterilized  male  screwworm 
flies  have  reduced  the  population  of  this 
Southern  and  Western  cattle  pest;  annual 
savings  to  livestock  producers  from  Florida 
to  California  are  estimated  at  $120  million. 
And  the  Japanese  beetle,  which  once  chewed 
on  nearly  300  species  of  U.S.  plants,  has 
largely  succumbed  to  a  dusting  program  that 
spread  a  disease  that  attacked  the  Nipponese 
Invader. 

Today  Uncle  Sam  has  over  170  entomolo- 
gists, chemists  and  other  specialists  busy  on 
biological  control  projects.  One  impwrtant 
center,  the  Federal  Entomology  Research 
Laboratory  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  which  opened 
In  1966,  has  Just  this  year  begun  producing 
sufficient  wasp  eggs  for  experimental  use 
against  the  cotton  bollworm  in  Texas  and  the 
apple-boring  coddling  moth  larva  in  Indiana. 

In  part,  the  resurgent  Interest  In  biologi- 
cal control  springs  from  increased  public 
concern  about  chemical  dangers.  DDT  and 
some  other  long-lasting  chemical  Insecti- 
cides, rather  than  breaking  down  harmlessly 
within  a  few  weeks  after  spraying,  often  re- 
tain their  potency  for  long  periods — up  to 
15  years  In  cases  of  especially  heavy  DDT 
applications.  If  these  chemicals  enter  the 
chain  of  food  production,  they  can  build  up 
in  the  fatty  tissues  of  animals  and  human 
beings  with  possibly  harmful  consequences. 

This  year  Michigan  barred  all  use  of  DDT 
except  by  public  health  agencies  and  Indoor 
pest  exterminators.  And  the  Arizona  Pesti- 
cide Control  Board,  faced  with  the  problem 
of  too  much  DDT  In  milk,  ordered  a  one- 
year  halt  to  commercial  farm  applications  of 
the  chemical  and  a  related  formula,  DDD. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Currently,  the  Wisconsin  Natural  Re- 
sources Department  is  considering  a  state- 
wide DDT  ban;  the  legislature's  lower  house 
has  already  approved  such  prohibition.  Also, 
the  U.S.  Agriculture  E>epartment  has  sus- 
pended use  In  Its  spraying  programs  of  nine 
persistent  insecticides.  Including  DDT,  until 
it  reevaluates  their  environment  Impact. 

The  attack  on  DDT  comes  at  a  time  when 
its  use  is  declining  in  the  U.S.  Production 
for  U.S.  markets  totaled  only  40  million 
pounds  in  the  1966-67  crop  year  (the  latest 
period  available),  about  half  the  1958-59 
level.  A  major  reason  Is  mounting  Insect  re- 
sistance to  DDT;  new  strains  of  bugs  seem 
impervious  to  its  effects. 

(Even  so,  restrictions  on  DDT  pose  a  threat 
to  pesticides  generally,  contends  the  National 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Association,  voice  of 
the  Industry.  Noting  the  association's  vigor- 
ous DDT  defense  In  Wisconsin,  where  an- 
nual sales  total  a  piddling  $17,000,  NACA 
President  Parke  C.  Brlnkley  says,  "We're  try- 
ing to  hold  the  line  there  because  If  we  lose 
in  Wisconsin  we  could  lose  everywhere."  He 
worries  most  about  a  possible  move  In  Con- 
gress to  bar  Interstate  sales  of  DDT  or  other 
pesticides.) 

In  theory  at  least,  other  chemical  Insecti- 
cides might  offer  alternatives  to  DDT.  There 
are  two  newer  Insecticide  families,  the  or- 
ganic phosphates  and  organic  carbamates, 
which  break  down  In  hours  or  days  after 
application.  But  they  are  more  costly  than 
DDT,  and  some  of  them  also  show  signs  of 
declining  effectiveness. 

In  the  case  of  the  cotton  crop,  many  ex- 
perts now  believe  the  solution  to  its  prob- 
lems lies  In  blologlcal-plus-chemlcal  sup- 
pression of  the  boll  weevil.  With  the  need  for 
weevil  spraying  reduced  dramatically,  nat- 
ural enemies  of  the  bollworm  could  recover. 
"This  would  reduce  the  need  for  bollworm 
spraying  by  75%,"  asserts  Theodore  B.  Da- 
vich,  chief  of  the  Federal  boll  weevil  lab  at 
State  College,  Miss. 


SAFETY   STANDARDS    AND   PURITY 
OF  WATERS  RESOLUTION 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Miami, 
Fla.,  City  Commission  has  given  this 
Congress  some  excellent  suggestions 
concerning  safety  standards  and  purity 
of  waters.  The  city  commission  adopted 
resolution  No.  40892  on  July  24,  1969. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  this  suggestion 
comes  from  this  commission  which  rep- 
resents people  who  enjoy  water  activities 
daUy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  therefore  submit  the 
folllowing  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

Resoltttion  No.  40892 
A  resolution  of  the  commission  of  the  city  of 
Miami,  Florida,  urging  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  expeditiously 
pass  the  revised  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act 
of  1969  and  the  Federal  Marine  Pollution 
BUI  designed  to  protect  the  waters  of  our 
communities  from  marine  pollution 
Whereas,  Bills  have  been  presented  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  re- 
lating to  boat  safety  and  marine  pollution; 
and 

Whereas,  safety  standards  and  purity  of 
our  waters  Is  of  great  concern  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  Florida  area  In  particular,  where 
water  activities  are  enjoyed  on  a  year  around 
basis;  and 
Whereas,  the  Commission  of  the  City  of 
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Miami  on  behalf  of  Its  residents  desires  to 
go  on  record  as  endorsing  the  above  meas- 
ures; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Com- 
mission of  the  City  of  Miami,  Florida: 

Section  1.  The  City  Commission  of  the  City 
of  Miami,  Florida  hereby  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  expediti- 
ously pass  the  Revised  Federal  Boat  Safety 
Act  of  1969  and  the  Federal  Marine  Pollution 
Bill  designed  to  protect  the  waters  of  our 
communities  from  marine  pollution. 

Section  2.  The  City  Clerk  Is  hereby  directed 
to  forward  certified  copies  of  this  Resolution 
to  the  Florida  Delegation  In  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Passed  and  adopted  this  24th  day  of  July. 
1969. 

Attest: 

F.  L.  CORRELL, 

City  Clerk. 


THE  STRANGE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
OIL  DEPLETION  AND  INTANGIBLE 
DRILLING  ALLOWANCES 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax  re- 
form bill  which  will  be  debated  in  the 
House  Wednesday  and  Thursday  pro- 
vides that  the  percentage  depletion  rate 
for  gas  and  oil  wells  is  to  be  reduced 
from  27  V2  to  20  percent.  Percentage  de- 
pletion is  also  eliminated  with  respect 
to  foreign  oil  and  gas  wells.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  the  last  days  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  deliberations,  it  was 
decided  to  remove  intangible  drilling  ex- 
penses and  the  excess  of  percentage  over 
cost  depletion  from  the  base  of  income 
used  for  figuring  the  minimum  tax 
which  each  person  is  to  pay.  This  exclu- 
sion of  income  is  a  continuation  of  a 
major  loophole. 

Since  I  was  first  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress 15  years  ago,  I  have  fought  to 
bring  some  degree  of  tax  justice  to  the 
treatment  of  oiV  income.  My  maiden 
speech  in  this  Chamber  was  on  that 
issue. 

I  am  not  happy  with  the  decisions 
reached  with  respect  to  intangible  drill- 
ing expenses  and  percentage  depletion, 
but  I  feel  that  the  changes  which  have 
been  made  are  a  beginning — a  small  step 
toward  greater  tax  justice  and  the  elim- 
ination of  special  privileges  for  the  oil 
industry. 

The  strange  history  of  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance,  and  all  income  tax  mat- 
ters relating  to  depreciation,  begins  in 
1913  with  the  passage  of  that  year's 
Revenue  Act.  This  act  introduced  the 
idea  that  an  allowance  be  provided  for 
the  depreciation  of  property  employed  in 
the  proceedings  of  a  business.  It  enacted 
a  5-percent  deduction  of  a  company's 
gross  earnings  as  a  "reasonable  allow- 
ance for  the  exhaustion,  wear  and  tear 
of  property  arising  out  of  its  use  or  em- 
ployment in  the  business." 

In  1916  Congress  recognized  the  need 
to  limit  this  provision.  Therefore,  the 
new  Revenue  Act  read: 

When  the  allowance  authorized  .  .  .  shall 
equal  the  capital  originally  Invested,  or  In 
case  of  purchase  made  prior  to  3/1/1913.  the 
fair  market  value  as  of  that  date,  no  further 
allowance  shall  be  made. 
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This  bill  actually  formulated  the  de- 
preciation concept  as  we  know  it  today 

Special  provisions  for  the  natural  re 
source  Industries  were  first  considered 
in  1918.  At  this  time,  "discovery-deple 
tion"  was  int  oduced  in  the  Senate  Fi 
nance  Commi  ;tee's  version  of  the  House 
revenue  bill.  The  Senators  then  sitting 
on  the  committee  felt  that — 

The  prospector  for  .  .  .  oil  .  .  .  expends 
many  years  and  much  money  In  fruitless 
search.  When  ne  does  locate  a  productive 
property  and  acmes  to  settle  It.  it  seems 
unwise  and  unfair  that  his  proflt  be  taxed 
at  the  maxlmujn  rate  as  IT  It  were  ordinary 
Income  attributable  to  the  normal  activities 
of   a   single   yeir. 

Consequently,  a  system,  "permitting 
the  deductionfto  be  based  on  the  fair 
market  value  pf  property  discovered  in- 
stead of  its  cost,"  was  introduced.  De- 
signed to.  "stimulate  prospecting  and 
exploration,"  ffliis  method  of  allowing  for 
an  inflated  value  was  not  pennltted  on 
""proven  property." 

NafUrally,  pissenting  opinions  were 
heard  on  bothj  sides  of  the  Capitol.  Sen- 
ator LaFoUette  fought  the  bill  on  the 
grounds  that  :t  would  permit  taxpayers 
to  take  depleton  deductions  far  in  ex 
cess  of  costs,  ^eedless  to  say,  he  failed, 
of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Comm|ttee,  Mr.  Kitchin,  flatly 
stated 

I  c&nnot  subscribe  to  them  because  I  re- 
gard them  (discovery  depletion]  as  pieces  of 
special  favoritism.  ...  I  want  to  say  that, 
in  my  Judgmert,  they  are  unwise,  unjust, 
and  unwarranted 
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The  Increment  In  the  value  of  property  Congress  first  Intended  to  .  . .  allow  the  de- 
due  to  the  discovery  of  .  .  .  oil  .  .  .  can  in  ductlon  to  the  little  "wildcatter".  .  .  .  That 
no  way  be  differentiated,  In  principle  from  idea  has  now  been  entirely  abandoned  and 
the  Increment  in  the  value  of  real  estate,  this  Is  so  profitable  and  advantageous  to  the 
stocks,  bondB,  and  other  property,  yet  all  oil  Industry  that  it  Is  proposed  to  extend  it 
such  Increment  is  taxed  .  .  .  the  greater  so  that  not  only  the  little  "wildcatter"  but 
part  of  the  allowances  for  discovery  deple-  the  whole  industry  will  get  the  benefit, 
tion  are  made  to  those  who  drill  in  proven 

ground.  .  .  .  Purthemjore,  every  investor  in  A  few  minutes  later,  Mr.  Reed  sug- 
specuiative  stocks,  particularly  those  who  gested  that  this  "is  going  to  work  rather 
invest  in  new  enterprises,  .  .  .  assume  great  a  hardship  on  the  owners  of  flush  pro- 
risks  of  loss  ...  [yet  no  other]  investor  is  duction,  newly  discovered  Oil  pools  which 
permitted  to  set  up  the  value  of  his  business,  put  out  a  great  amoimt  of  oil  per  day 

f^'JTrnn^''^^r^'1^l^^rr.t^T''^>^^T^;  ^  "  ^^  hardly  going  to  be  enough  to  take 

a   deduction   from   the  proflt  to  be  derived  *  .^ose  nponlp    bpoan<!P  thnt  f1ii«h 

from  that  business  for  the  purpose  of  deter-  *^^^  or  inose  people    oecause  tnat  nusn 

mining   his   net   taxable   Income.   Discovery  Production  does  not  last  long."  The  obvi- 

depietion  is  not  a  deduction  permitted  for  ous  implication  here  is  that  possibly  an 

the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the  net  income  even  greater  percentage  was  necessary, 

derived  from  mines  and  oil  and  gas  wells.  It  "At  the  same  time  we  realized  that  it  was 

Is  clearly  an  exemption  from  Uxatlon  and  going  to  be  a  great  help  to  the  owners  of 

^nfi'^t,,'^  *  discrimmatlon  against  every  these  little  wells  which  barely  pay  the 

other  taxpayer  and  every  other  industry.  ^^^   ^^   pumping   and   keeping   cleaned 

The   stated   purpose   of  the   Revenue  out."  The  conflictiJig  opinions,  as  well  as 

Act  of  1926  was  only  to  correct  the  ad-  the  overriding  concern  for  the  small  pro- 

ministrative  problems  involved  in  deple-  ducer  are  further  exemplified  in  the  fol- 

tion.  The  Senate  introduced  a  system  of  lowing  excerpt  from  the  debates  in  the 

percentage  depletion  allowances  "in  the  U.S.  Senate  on  February  11,  1926: 

interest  of  simplicity  and  certainty  in  Mr.  Neely.  If  the  bin  is  passed  in  its  pres- 

administration."  But  no  scientiflc  justifl-  ent  form  it  win  result  in  an  increase  m  the 

cation  for  the  percentages  considered  is  ^^^"^  °^  ^'l  independent  operators, 

recorded;  they  were  allegedly  designed  *^   ^*^°  (Penn.).  it  would  for  some  of 

to  reflect  the  allowances  currently  being  ^'^^^^^^'IJ*  !!°'i!^  result  m  a  decrease  for 

r^„^^    o4.» <.„.«„«<.      ..V,         n,     X  11       -  Others.  I  cannot  bring  that  out  too  strongly, 

given.  Statements  such  as  the  foUowmg  t^at  all  the  little  min  and  men  who  hive 

by  Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania  typify  settled    production    win    probably    be    the 

the  spirit  in  which  the  proposal  was  de-  gainers, 

bated.  Mr.  Neely.  They  are  the  large  ones,  are 

This  present  method  of  calculating  deple-  ***^y  °°*' 

tion  in  oU  wells  is  really  a  combination  of  ^^-  Re^o    In  niy  section  of  the  country 

uncertainties.  ...  So  we  are  trj-lng  ...  to  get  *^^y  ^^  '^°''- 

away  from  those  uncertainties  and  to  adopt  ^^-  Neely.  In  my  section  of  the  country 

a  rule  of  thumb  which  will  do  approximate  they  are. 

Justice  to  both  the  Government  and  the  tax-  in  considering  this  act,  and  its  impli- 

fo  ^D^vlde  ^^X  artUrrr^  Terc^^t**"  "  "  ''^"o"^'  "  ^^  "^^"^  ^  '""^^  ^hat  discov- 
the  gross  value  of  each  years>leld  be  choked  ^^  depletion  was  introduced  in  the  Rev- 
off  for  depletion.  enue  Act  of  1918.  Subsequently  in  1921 

and   1924,  this  original  allowance  was 

The  figure  of  30  percent  was  finally  limited  because  it  was  literally  a  gross 

adopted  by  the  Senate.  The  House  sug-  loophole.  The  table  which  follows  was 

gested  that  25  percent  would  be  suflBcient.  introduced  by  Senator  Couzens  to  illus- 

In  conference  the  figure  of  271/2  percent  trate  how  the  1918  act  compared  with  the 

was  agreed  upon  as  a  compromise.  The  proposed   system   of  percentage   deple- 

flgure  of  2IV2  percent  is  the  result  of  a  tion.  The  table  is  self-explanatory;  but 

conference  committee  compromise.  It  is  two  significant  figures  deserve  mention, 

in  no  way  a  scientific  principle.  They  show  that  for  the  years  1918,  1919. 

A  great  deal  of  debate  was  concerned  and  1920,  the  total  depletion  allowed 
with  the  relative  effects  this  new  system  would  have  been  increased  by  the  1926 
would  have  upon  the  large  and  small  act  by  89.6  percent.  Likewise,  net  tax- 
operators.  At  one  point  Senator  Couzens  able  income  would  have  been  decreased 
stated  that  in  his  opinion:  32.1  percent. 

COMPARISON  OF  DEPLETION  ACTUALLY  ALLOWED  OIL  COMPANIES  WITH  DEPLETION  ALLOWABLE  UNDER  1926 

REVENUE  BILL 
(Discovery  depletion  included  in  depletion  allowed] 

1918  1919  1920  Total 

Number  of  companies lOO  115  75 

Gross  income  (rom  production $286,863,485  J338, 419,621  $361,121,041  $986,404,147 

25  percent  ol  gross  income $71,715,871  $84,604,905  $90,280,260  $246,601,037 

Net  income  (computed  witliout  allowance  for  depletion) $76,985,704  $66,431,726  $59,595,303  $203,012,733 

50  percent  of  net  income  (computed  without  allowance  for  deple- 
tion) maximum  depletion  allowable  under  1926  bill $38,492,852  $33,215,863  $29,797,651  $101,506,366 

Depletion  allowed  b>  income  lax  unit $18,188,848  $18,958,781  $16,381,431  $53,529,060 

Percent  of  gross  income  allowed  as  depletion 6.34  5.6  4.5  5.4 

Percent  of  net  income  (computed  witliout  allowance  tor  depletion) 

allowed  as  depletion 23.6  28.5  27,5  26  4 

Net  income  taxed  alter  deducting  depletion  allowed $58,796,856  $47,472,945  $43,231,872  $140,483,673 

Netincometaxableafterdeduclingdepletianaccordingtol926blll..  $38,492,852  $33,215,863  $29,797,652  $101,506,367 
Percent  of  increase  in  depletion  allowable  under  1926  bill  over 

depletion  actually  allowed 111.6  75.2  81.9  89.6 

Percent  of  reduction  in  net  taxable  income  when  depiction  is  com- 
puted under  1926  bill 34.5  30.0  31.5  32.1 

N)t!:  rii      "25  percent  of  gross  Income"  refers  to  the  figure  that  was  under  debate.  It  was  eventually  raised  ta27>^  percent 
Source:  Congressional  Record,  Feb.  11,  1926,  pp.  3772,  3773. 

According  to  this  analysis,  depletion  percent  from  1924  to  1925.  Then  In  1926, 

deductions  should  have  increased  signifi-  the  new  method  was  implemented.  If  It 

cantly  as  soon  as  the  percentage  system  was  comparable  to  the  previous  method, 

was  implemented.  For  the  10  firms  con-  then  the  established  trend  should  not 

sidered,  the  deduction  increased  by  11.5  have  been  significantly  altered.  But  thla 
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was  not  the  case:  The  deductions 
claimed  in  1926  increased  by  29.3  percent 
from  those  claimed  in  1925.  The  new  way 
of  computing  depletion  deductions  in- 
creased by  a  factor  of  nearly  3  the  yearly 
increase  in  depletion  and  depreciation 
deductions  claimed.  In  ensuing  years, 
deductions  would  have  to  be  dependent 
upon  that  years'  earnings.  Thus  In  1927, 
when  the  sales  and  earnings  of  the  indus- 
ti-y  decreased,  so  did  the  rate  of  increase 
for  the  deductions  claimed. 

PERCENTAGE   INCREASE  OF  "DEPRECIATION  AND  DEPLE- 
TION" DEDUCTION  CLAIMED 


Companies 


1925 
(from 
1924) 


1926  1927 

(from  (from 

1925)  1926) 


AtlanticOil 2.3  (3,7)  10.2 

BarnsdallOil 33.8  lll.O  72.0 

GulfOil 13.6  22.0  (9.0) 

Phillips  Petroleum 4.4  52.0  3.0 

PureOil 13.2  \\\  O]) 

Sinclair 21.2  15.5  6.0 

Standard  (California) (.9)  13.0  7.0 

Sun  Oil... 18.0  32.6  28.4 

Tidewater  Oil 7-?  32,0  .3 

Union  Oil  Co 11  7-0  (H-°) 

Average  Increase 
(percent) 11.5  29.3  10.4 

Note:  Figures  compiled  from  "Moody's  Annual  Reports." 

These  figures  can  only  leswi  to  con- 
clusions that  are  more  than  obvious; 
percentage  depletion  has  been  a  special- 
interest  gift  from  the  Treasury.  Yet  little 
was,  or  h£is  been  done  to  correct  the 
serious  errors  involved.  Instead,  Congress 
has  proceeded  to  replace  discovery -value 
depletion  with  percentage  depletion  for 
almost  every  other  conceivable  mineral. 
A  comprehensive  list  of  these  minerals, 
and  their  respective  percentage  allow- 
ances Is  contained  at  the  end  of  my 
speech  in  appendix  I.  In  so  doing,  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service's  Economic 
Bureau  asserts: 

No  Important  effort  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  establish  a  relationship  between 
the  total  deductions  available  under  per- 
centage depletion  with  those  available  under 
discovery  value  depletion. 

Such  actions  progressed  regardless  of 
enraged  outcries  by  responsible  public  of- 
ficials. President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
claimed,  in  a  letter  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Tax  Evasion  and  Avoidance, 
that  the  oil  depletion  allowances  were 
the,  "most  glaring  loophole  in  our  present 
revenue  law— in  1936,  one  mining  com- 
pany deducted  nearly  $3,000,000  under 
this  provision,  although  it  had  already 
completely  recovered  the  cost  of  its 
property — this  was  a  sheer  gift  from  the 
United  States  to  this  taxpayer  and  its 
stockholders."  In  spite  of  such  accusa- 
tions, depletion  was  not  even  discussed 
during  these  1937  hearings.  The  flimsy 
excuse  offered  was,  "lack  of  time." 

Treasury  Secretary  Morgenthau  pro- 
posed in  1942  that  the  existing  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  b»  replaced  by  a  more 
logical  and  direct  one.  He  pointed  out: 

One  of  the  reasons  asserted  in  behalf  of 
percentage  depletion  for  oil  and  gas  is  that 
it  stimulates  exploration  for  such  properties. 

Therefore,  his  feeling  was  that — 
If  this  is  a  proper  objective,  It  would  be 
better  achieved  by  a  special  depletion  al- 
lowance to  those  who  do  explore  without 
indiscriminate  extension  of  the  same  favor 
to  aU  owners. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  support  of  his  proposal,  Morgenthau 
announced  that — 

It  would  have  cost  the  Federal  Government 
about  one-third  as  much  to  have  paid  all  the 
cost  of  every  wildcat  well  that  was  drilled 
in  1941  as  to  have  allowed  percentage  and 
the  associated  intangible  drilling  expenses. 

If  the  oil  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowances are  theoretically  justifiable, 
then  why  not  accept  legislation  such  as 
Congressman  Zelenko  and  Senator  Neu- 
berger  proposed  in  April  of  1957?  They 
proposed  a  1 -percent  depletion  allowance 
on  human  beings  for  each  year  after  the 
age  of  45.  The  proposal  was  based  on  the 
theory  that  a  locomotive  engineer's  eyes, 
a  schoolteacher's  frayed  nerves,  a  day 
laborer's  legs,  an  author's  brain,  and  so 
on  wear  out  also.  Their  reasoning  is  cer- 
tainly no  more  circuitous  than  that 
which  was  employed  in  1926. 

The  Treasury  tax  reform  studies  and 
proposals  submitted  in  April  of  1969  pro- 
vides figures  supporting  the  charge  that 
these  allowances  are  outrageous.  It  states 
that  in  1965,  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  these  figures  are  available,  the 
petroleum  industry  had  the  lowest  actual 
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tax  on  total  net  income  of  any  industry 
except  savings  and  loan  ass(x:iations  and 
mutual  savings  bsmks.  Whereas  all  in- 
dustries initially  had  an  effective  tax 
rate  of  48  percent;  after  all  the  various 
deductions  and  privileges  had  been  com- 
puted, the  petroleum  people  had  reduced 
their's  to  21.1  percent.  The  next  lowest 
figure  was  that  of  the  other  mineral  in- 
dustries at  24.3  percent.  Compare  these 
with  an  "all  Industry  average"  of  37.5 
percent,  and  an  effective  rate  for  all 
other  manufacturers  of  43.3  percent. 
That  is  more  than  twice  the  petroleum 
rate. 
The  report  proceeds  to  state: 
Only  in  the  natural  resource  businesses  is 
a  taxpayer's  deduction  for  wasting  capital 
permitted  to  exceed  his  actual  unrecovered 
capital  cost.  This  arises  because  such  a  large 
part  of  the  actual  capital  cost  is  permitted 
to  be  deducted  as  incurred,  and  then  deple- 
tion is  allowed  as  a  percentage  of  receipts 
without  regard  to  the  remaining  uncovered 
cost. 

How  this  works  to  give  the  oil  industry 
inordinately  large  advantages  can  be 
simply  illustrated. 


WHO  GETS  THE  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE 


1949 


1959 


1965 


196S 


Tota'  depletion  claimed  by  petroleum  industry. $727, 303  $1, 523, 452 

Depletion  claimed  by  corporations  with  assets  greater  than  $110,- 

000,000.   - *"i?f  *''"^'*o« 

Percent  of  total  claimed  by  these  companies 90.  S  sj 

Number  of  companies  with  greater  than  $100,000,000  asssts 25  24 

Total  number  of  companies  reporting «1  f"^ 

Percent  of  total  that  has  greater  than  $100,000,000  assets 8.8  U.7 


$2,276,452  $2,439,539 

$2,235,343  $2,416,547 

98. 2  99. 1 

28  28 

368  330 

7.6  8.5 


Quite  apparently,  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance  system  gives  the  extractive 
industries  an  opportimlty  to  signifi- 
cantly decrease  the  amount  of  taxable 
income  for  which  they  are  liable.  This 
is  the  case  of  the  petroleum  industry.  In 
this  industrial  group,  a  few  elite  corpo- 
rations are  garnering  a  consistently 
greater  share  of  their  industry's  total 
allowance.  So  a  system,  which  is  unfair 
to  the  coimtry  as  a  whole  is  even  inequi- 
table within  the  privileged  industry  it- 
self. In  1966.  the  Treasmr  lost  nearly 
$2.5  billion  in  depletion  deduction  to  the 
oil  producers  and  refiners.  This  is  a 
group  of  330  separate  concerns.  Yet,  only 
28  of  them— that  is,  8.5  percent— were 
able  to  claim  more  than  99  percent  of 
the  total  deduction.  This  is  up  from  98 
percent  in  1965.  This  trend  must  be 
curbed. 

Periodically,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  curb  the  depletion  disgrace.  Senator 
Proxmire  has  described  his  oft-proposed 
amendment  as  follows : 

For  those  who  have  gross  income  from  oil 
and  gas  properties  of  less  than  $1  million  a 
year,  it  would  not  affect  their  depletion  al- 
lowance at  all.  For  those  who  gross  between 
$1  million  and  $5  mUlion  It  would  reduce 
their  depletion  allowance  from  27,5%  to 
15%.  That  would  not  be  an  elimination  of 
the  allowance,  but  merely  a  reduction. 

This  amendment,  which  would  not 
only  correct  the  disparity  that  exists 
within  the  industry,  but  would  be  a  step 
toward  more  equitable  national  struc- 
ture, has  always  been  defeated. 

My  own  bills  would  reduce  depletion 


allowance  on  domestic  production  to  15 
percent  and  repeal  it  entirely  on  Amer- 
ican-owned foreign  production. 

The  1969  Treasm-y  report  stated  that 
if  only  the  percentage  depletion  ar- 
rangement for  the  petroleum  industry 
were  eliminated,  the  tax  increase  would 
be  $1.5  billion.  Our  CJovemment  des- 
perately needs  this  money.  We  have 
more  pressing  priorities  than  subsidiz- 
ing one  of  the  Nation's  most  lucrative  in- 
dustries— see  appendix  m.  A  cursory 
investigation  shows  that  these  funds 
could  allow  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
maintain  an  additional  82,000  occupied 
beds  for  an  entire  year;  or  we  could 
build  up  to  24,000  additional  public 
school  classrooms,  and  fully  furnish 
them;  or  we  could  extend  present  blind 
and  disabled  benefits  to  an  additional 
2.75  million  people.  These  are  places 
where  our  help  is  needed — not  in  a 
multibillion-dollar-per-year  industry. 

I  find  it  particularly  unfortimate  that 
action  was  not  taken  to  close  the  loop- 
hole of  "intangible  drilling  expenses." 
This  little-understood  loophole  is  costing 
the  Treasury — and  the  taxpayers  of 
America — nearly  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
in  revenue.  It  is  absolutely  imperative— 
if  the  American  citizen  is  to  be  given  real 
tax  justice — that  remaining  loopholes 
such  as  this  be  closed  in  the  immediate 
future. 

The  option  to  expense  or  to  capitalize 
intangible  drilling  and  development  costs 
has  existed  since  the  first  income  tax 
statute.  It  was  conceived  of,  not  by  Con- 
gress, but.  by  the  IRS  in  a  special  Treas- 
ury regulation.  It  was,  however,  recog- 
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TWENTT-THREE   PB  ICENT 


THESE 


ex- 

and 

m  - 

extralcted 


Antimony 
Anorthoslte     (to 
tent    alumina 
aluminum      c 
pounds 
therefrom) 
Asbestos 
Bauxite 
Beryl 
Bismuth 
Cadmium 
Celestlte 
Chromlte 
•Clay   (to  extent 
nilna     and     aliiml 
num  compounds 
tracted  therefroiji 
Cobalt 
Coliunblum 
Corundum 
Plourspar 
•Graphite 
Ilmenlte 
Kyanlte 


Sei-  foot  not,.  ,Tt  .•n  I  of  tahl.'. 


Standard  Oil,  New  Jersey: 

l9o/-_, _.. 

1968 


the  Fifth   Circuit  Court  of 
questioned  this  privilege.  It  felt 
ejqpenditures  were,  in  fact, 
not  expenses;  and  were 
dedijctible  only  over  time,  and 
So   Congress   quickly 
resi)lution  affirming  the  IRS 
the  more  favorable  treat- 
Intangible  costs;   and   in 
;hat  such  a  ruling  become 

these    "intangibles"    in- 
which  in  and  of  itself  is 
ifelue.  Any  expenditure  for 
repairs,  hauling,  or  supplies 
shooting,  or  clean- 
or  in  the  clearing  of  the 
draining,  surveying,  or 
roads:  or  any  other  geo- 
in  the  construction  of 
pipelines,    and    other 
Altogether     this 
nearly  75  percent  of  the  cost 
well.  The  remainder  can 
by  the  normal  method ; 
p(eriod  of  "useful  life." 
this  arrangement  is  that 
writeoff  of  large  sums  of 
equal  amount  of  other- 
rcTlenue.  This  money  is  then 
reinvestment  and  further 
During    I960 — the 
available — $1.3  bil- 
f  rom  taxable  incomes. 
Department  estimates  that 
»as  abolished,  an  addl- 
in  revenue  would  be 
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mrTEtf   PERCENT  DEPLETIOlf  APPLIES  TO  THESE 

MINERALS — continued 


Limestone 
Magneslte 


Barlte 
Bentonlte 
Borax 

Calcium  Carbonates 
•Clay.  BaU 
•Clay,  China 
•Clay,     Refractory    & 

Plre 
•Clay,  Sagger 
Copjjer 

Dlatomaceous  Earth 
Dolomite 
Feldspar 
Pullers  Earth 
Garnet 
Gllsonlte 
Gold 
Granite 

•Graphite  (Flake 
Gypsiun 
Iron  Ore 


Magnesium    Carbon- 
ates 

Marble 

Metal      Mines      (not 
otherwise  named) 

•Mollusk  Shells  (when 
used  for  chemicals 
and  content) 

Molybdenum 

Phosphate  Rock 

Potash 

Quartz!  te 

Rock  Asphalt 

Silver 
•Slate 

Soapstone 

•Stone  (dimension  or 
ornamental) 

Talc 

Thenardlte 

Tripoli 

Trona 


TEN 

Bruclte 
Coal 

Lignite 


PERCENT    TO 


Vermlcullte 
Other    minerals    not 
covered  elsewhere 

THESE    MINERALS 

Perllte 

Sodium  chloride 

WoUastonlte 


»TVE    PERCENT    TO 

•Clay  (used  for  drain- 
age    and     roofing 
tile     flower     pots, 
etc.) 
Gravel 

•Mollusk  shells 
Peat 
Pumice 


THESE    MINERALS 

Sand 

Scoria 

•Shale 

•Stone 

If  from  brine  wells — 
bromine,  calcium, 
chloride,  magnesi- 
um chloride 

SEVEN    AND    ONE-HALF    PERCENT 
MINERALS 

•Clay  and  shale 

(used  for  sewer  pipe  or  brick) 
•Clay,  shale,  and  slate 

(used  as  lightweight  aggregates) 


TO    THESE 


•  Note  differing  rates,  depending  on  use. 
Except  for  sulfur  and  uranium,  all  minerals 
in  the  23  percent  bracket  have  a  15  percent 
depletion  rate  for  foreign  production. 
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1969  TAX  REFORM  STUDIES  AND  PROPOSALS  APRIL  OF  1969  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

Tax  rates  on  corporate  taxable  income  compared  with  actual  tax  rates  on  total  net  Income  (or  1965 

II  n  percenti 


Effective  tax 

without 

surtax  or 

7-percent 

investment 

credit 


Tax  with 

surtax, 

without 

investment 

credit 


Tax  with 
both 


Actual  tax 

on  taxable 

income 


Actual  tax 

on  total 

net  income 


J  LPPENDIX    I 


llu 


DEPLETION    APPLIES   TO 
MINERALS 

Lead 

Lithium 

Manganese 

Mercury 

Mica 

Nephollte  Syenite  (to 
extent  alumina  and 
aluminum  com- 
pounds extracted 
therefrom) 

Nickel 

Olivine 

Platinum 

Platinum  Group 
Metals 

Quartz  Crystals 
(Radio  Grade) 

Rutile 

Block  Steatite  Talc 

Sulphur 

Tantalum 

Thorium 

Tin 

Titanium 


All  industries.. 

Petroleum 

Other  minerals 

Lumber 

Commercial 

Other  manufacturers. 


48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 


45.8 
47.8 
46.4 
45.1 
45.0 
47.2 


43.4 
44.8 
42.7 
41.2 
43.4 
44.9 


42.3 
43.7 
40.5 
29.6 
42.2 
44.4 


37.5 
21.1 
24.3 
29.5 
24.4 
43.3 


Note:  The  reduction  in  effective  rate  from  43.4  percent  to  37.5  percent  for  all  industries  was  due  to  the  following: 

Percent  depletion... 

Tax-exempt  interest " '-^ 

Capital  gain  rate 2 

Others •« 

2.0 

Total...  


5.9  (-f-37.5=43.4) 


HYPOTHETICAL  ILLUSTRATION 


Income 


Cost 


10  exploratory  wells,  dry.  at ,io,ooo    JIOO.GOO 

1  successful  well  with  deposit  in  ground  valued  at  $220,000 lo.ooo 

Well  income  onn  nnn  nliZTX^'^TT'  •^■'*  '  ^""*  ucuutuuic/. 

Liftmgcost....::::;:::::::::::::::: """-"o  -,.5-5^-  fw™  deduct  (2?^  percent  allowance). 

- ^uu,  000      200,000  deduct  current. 


$70,000  deduct  current. 
30.000  deduct  as  depreciation. 
5,000  dedoct  current. 
5.000  lent  cost  i  (not  deductible). 


™»' 800,000 


310.000 


Net  income=$490,000. 

Taxable  i ncome  =  $275,000 (=  income-|cost-|-depletion  allowance)). 
For  tax  purposes,  cost  is  $305,000  because  the  lease  cost  is  not  deductible. 
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TAXES  PAID  BY  A  SELECTED  GROUP  OF  THE  NATION'S  LARGEST  REFINING  COMPANIES-1967  AND  1968 

|ln  thousands] 


Net  income 
before  tax 


Federal 
tax 


Per- 
cent 


Foreign, 

some 

State's 

tax 


Per- 
cent 


Profit  alter 
tax 


$2,098,283    $166,000 
2,  303, 587     223, 999 


7.9 
9.7 


$700,000 
S02,907 


33.0     $1,232,283 
34.8       1,276,681 


Net  income      Ferfeial        Per- 
Iwlore  tax  tax       cent 


Foreign, 

some 

State's 

tax 


Gulf: 


lt67. 
UC8. 


955.  %8 
977,321 


74.142 
8,005 


7.S 
.81 


303. 539 
342.997 


Per- 
cent 


31.8 
35.1 


Profit  alter 
tax 


578.  287 
625, 3 '.9 
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APPENDIX  III— ConUnued 
TAXES  PAID  BY  A  SELECTED  GROUP  OF  THE  NATION'S  LARGEST  REFINING  COMPANIES-1967  AND  1968-Continued 

|ln  thousandsi 


Net  income      Federal 
before  tax  tax 


Foreign, 

some 

Per-       State's 

cent  tax 


Per-      Profit  after 
cent  tax 


^"^M7                   $892,986  $17,500  1.9    $121,100 

1968.1;; 1.019.930  23,800  2.4      160,600 

"""l^?  594,593  26,900  4.5      182,300 

1968;""""";.;....  673,739  22,000  3.3     223,500 

Standard  Oil.  Cililonito:  „  ,  „       oc  .„„ 

1967                             .  513,067  6,000  1.2       85.400 

1968;;;;;;;;;;; 559,431  16,700  2.9  100,900 

Standard  Oil.  Indiana:  ,.  „,  „„  » 

1967                   366,347  74,021  20.2 

19««;; 895,064  74,678  18.8 

^''*"l'%7  342,022  44,940  13.1 

1968;;;;;;;;;;;.;;.-..  387,767  63,378  16.3 

Cities  Service:                               , ,„  „.,  ,„  , 

1967                             ..  165,289  32,347  19.6 

1968;;;;;;;;;; ug.eu  12,683  9.2 


10,  576 
10,  892 

12.233 
12.298 

5,105 
4.594 


THE  ALIENATION  GAP 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  endorse  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  would  lower  the  voting 
age  to  18. 

The  upcoming  generation  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  educated  and  most 
concerned  of  any  that  we  have  produced. 
The  majority  of  today's  youth  has  de- 
monstrated a  responsible  attitude  toward 
tackling  the  issues  which  face  our  society 
and  the  electorate.  Unfortunately,  many 
young  adults  have  felt  alienated.  My  col- 
leagues have  asked  me  how  we  can  chan- 
nel this  tremendous  concern  and  activity. 
We  can  begin  today  by  lowering  the  age 
of  meaningful  political  participation  to 
18. 

In  February  of  this  year,  a  Youth 
Franchise  Coalition,  composed  of  23  or- 
ganizations, banded  together  in  an  effort 
to  persuade  Congress  and  State  legisla- 
tures to  act  favorably  on  legislation  to 
lower  the  voting  age.  This  coalition  rep- 
resents the  first  concentrated  nationwide 
effort  to  push  for  legislative  action  on  all 
fronts. 

The  last  four  Presidents,  including 
Richard  Nixon,  have  endorsed  a  lower 
voting  age.  Note  also,  that  a  Presidential 
Commission  on  Registration  and  Voter 
Participation  recommended  in  1963  that 
the  States  give  serious  consideration  to 
lowering  their  voting  ages. 

At  this  time,  four  States  have  a  voting 
age  lower  than  21 :  in  Greorgia  and  Ken- 
tucky, it  is  18;  in  Alaska  19,  and  in 
Hawaii  20.  In  all  State  legislatures  with 
the  exception  of  Mississippi,  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  1968  or  1969  to  lower 
the  voting  age.  Momentum  is  clearly 
building  in  favor  of  lower  voting  ages. 
As  more  States  begin  to  approve  a  lower 
voting  age,  there  will  be  increasing  pres- 
sure for  Congress  to  enact  a  uniform, 
national  voting  age. 

There  are  those  who  question  whether 
persons  18,  19,  or  20  are  wise  enough  and 
mature  enough  to  be  given  the  privilege 


13.5 
15.8 

30.7 
33.2 

16.6 
17.7 

2.9 
2.7 

3.6 
3.2 

3.1 
3.3 


$754. 386 
835, 530 

385. 393 
428, 239 

421,667 
451,831 

282, 250 
309,  494 

284, 849 
312,091 

127,  837 
121.336 


Net  income 
before  tax 


Federal 
Ux 


Foreign, 

some 

Per-       State's 

cent  tax 


Per- 
cent 


Profit  after 
Ux 


1967 

..      $163,820 

$10,400 

6.3 

$8,457 

5.2 

$144, 963 

1968 

164,232 

5,955 

3.6 

7,045 

4.3 

151,232 

Sun: 

1967 

146.946 

24,700 

16.8 

13,670 

9.3 

108,  576 

1968 

227, 790 

44.290 

19.4 

19,070 

8.4 

164, 430 

Atlantic-Richfield: 

1967 

....        145.259  . 
..  .        240,272 

0 
1.2 

15, 254 
37,713 

10.5 
15.7 

130,005 

1938 

2,999 

199,560 

1967  

138,520 

3.70O 

2.7 

60,962 

44.0 

73, 858 

1968  

155.335 

4,350 

2.8 

67,659 

43.6 

83, 326 

1957 

.   ..        150,017 

10,585 

8.1 

24,060 

18.5 

95, 372 

1968. 

101,265 

-2,747 

0 

27.429 

27.0 

76,583 

of  voting.  In  general,  I  think  it  must  be 
conceded  that  they  are.  Improved  educa- 
tion and  vastly  superior  means  of  com- 
munication have  combined  to  make  our 
young  adults  informed  and  intelligent. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  electorate  is  now 
balanced  in  favor  of  older  people,  a  phe- 
nomenon resulting  from  increasing  lon- 
gevity. At  the  same  time,  the  population 
as  a  whole  grows  increasingly  yoimger. 
The  inclusion  of  those  18.  19,  and  20 
within  the  electorate,  therefore,  would 
bring  it  into  closer  approximation  with 
the  population  as  a  whole. 

Certainly,  great  responsibilities  go  with 
the  right  to  vote.  With  the  vote,  the  18- 
year-old  must  accept  greater  responsi- 
bilities, including  knowledge  and  concern 
with  the  financial  obligations  contingent 
on  policy  decisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  desire  to  counteract 
the  politics  of  alienation,  we  would  be 
well  advised  to  take  this  small  step  of 
lowering  the  voting  age.  We  can  only  en- 
courage and  cultivate  responsibility  by 
telling  people  we  will  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  act  responsibly.  Let  us  be 
honest  with  ourselves  when  we  call  for 
positive  action  within  the  system  and, 
in  doing  so,  we  will  be  honest  with  the 
younger  generation. 


STUDENT  UNREST 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  my  efforts  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  pertinent 
material  on  student  imrest,  I  want  to 
include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a 
thoughtful  and  provocative  article  by 
John  W.  Ryan,  vice  president  and  dean 
for  regional  camptoses  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, wliich  appeared  in  the  recent  week- 
end issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor: 

Cattght  in  A  Thicket  or  Politicai,  Pressures 
(By  John  W.  Ryan) 

(Note. — ^From  campus  radicals  to  law- 
makers, from  aroused  alumni  to  educational 


policymakers,  a  variety  of  advocates  think 
they  know  what  universities  should  be  and 
do.  But  many  of  those  who  press  hardest  for 
their  own  ideas  may  well  be  endangering 
academic  freedom.  An  authority  on  this  in- 
tensely debated  subject  outlines  the 
problem.) 

American  universities  are  caught  in  a 
thicket  of  political  pressures.  Current  stu- 
dent efforts  to  "politicize"  the  Institution 
are  only  one  aspect  of  a  developing  trend 
by  various  groups,  on  campus  and  off,  to 
shape  the  university  to  their  own  purposes 
or  ends. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  enterprises  of 
such  enormous  magnitude  in  the  social  and 
economic  activity  of  American  life  should 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  major  eco- 
nomic and  political-interest  groups. 

This  attention  carries  with  it  political 
pressures.  Universities  In  the  Unit«d  States 
are  unquestionably  the  targets  of  political 
pressures  from  all  segments  of  the  political 
framework — in  forms  ranging  from  the  most 
subtle  to  the  most  obvious. 

The  university  tooay  must  conduct  its  de- 
liberations and  its  decisionmaking  in  an 
environment  in  which  political  pressure  is 
an  undeniable  ingredient.  Elected  officials 
at  federal  and  state  levels  now  have  power 
over  a  sizable  part  of  the  purse  of  universi- 
ties, public  and  private,  and  the  very  exist- 
ence of  such  power  creates  a  pressure  lac- 
tor.  Various  groups  interested  in  Influencing 
university  decisions  about  program,  research, 
and  organization  realize  the  importance — 
sometimes  decisive — of  bringing  such  power 
to  bear  on  behalf  of  their  particular  interest. 

FCNO  fight  foremost 

Elected  officials  do  not  ignore  their  power 
nor  the  attempts  by  interest  groups  to  bring 
the  power  to  bear,  and  they  should  not. 
Universities  have  grown  in  size,  level  of  fi- 
nancial support,  and  breadth  of  study  areas 
in  no  small  part  through  political  pressure 
favoring  these  developments. 

Allocation  of  public  funds,  directly  (state 
and  federal  appropriations  and, 'or  grants) 
and  indirectly  (estate  and  income-tax  poli- 
cies) is  the  most  visible  of  the  battlegrounds 
on  which  the  many  interest  groups  contend. 

The  university  today  is  in  turmoil.  Beyond 
the  customary  intellectual  questioning  and 
searching  characteristic  of  an  academic  com- 
munity, there  is  now  physical  confrontation 
of  groups  which  demand  that  the  univer- 
sity organize  itself  and  function  to  achieve 
the  particular  social  and  political  goals. 

One  must  expect  this  from  a  university 
which  is  valuable  to  so  many  as  the  upward- 
status  ladder  or  the  door  of  economic  and 
professional   opportunity.   Just   because   the 
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and  contracts  remains  a  major  source  of 
fimdlng  for  some  iKlversitles,  thus  exerting 
a  divided  influence  on  the  research  choices 
and  capital  Investment  made  by  Individual 
professors,  students,  and  the  Institutions 
themselves. 

[In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  federal 
funds  flowing  to  colleges  and  universities  for 
research  totaled  $1.5  billion.  An  additional 
$711  million  went  to  laboratories  adminis- 
tered by  academic  Institutions.  Research 
grants  have  declined  since  1964.  They  Jumped 
sharply  in  the  preceding  seven-year  period, 
spurred  by  the  Russians'  sputnik  success  In 
1957.1 

Not  only  is  federal  finance  Important;  it 
is  also  concentrated  In  relatively  few  institu- 
tions. Charles  V.  Kidd,  formerly  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  estimates  that 
20  universities  (out  of  2,400  colleges  and  xini- 
versitles>  get  60  percent  of  the  federal  funds, 
and  50  get  90  percent  of  the  money.  One  ob- 
vious conclusion  drawn  by  the  other  Institu- 
tions Is  that  if  they  want  a  share  of  the 
funds,  they  must  reshape  themselves  to  be 
more  like  those  50  getting  90  percent  of  the 
money. 

This  is  subtle,  but  real,  pressure  on  the 
decisionmaking  of  universities,  putting  an 
emphasis  on  what  Paul  Miller,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  West  Virginia,  calls 
the  "agent-client  method  of  providing  finan- 
cial support." 

The  massive  federal  funding  for  student 
financial-aid  programs  now  faces  tightening 
restrictions  on  both  use  of  funds  and  behav- 
ior of  recipients  as  one  channel  for  bringing 
political  pressure  to  bear  on  the  univer- 
sity— and  this  is  a  nonelection  year. 

Next  year  Is  not  likely  to  be  a  time  of  calm 
and  order  on  the  campus,  but  rather  of  con- 
frontation, activism,  and  violence.  Therefore, 
I  expect  much  more  public  reaction  and 
political  pressure  on  the  university  next  year 
than  we  have  seen  to  date. 

PUBLIC   STAKE  RISES 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  Increasing  po- 
litical pressure  on  universities  is  their  im- 
mense claim  on  public  fimds.  Considerable 
political  pressure  also  results  from  the  mas- 
sive demands  that  privately  funded  educa- 
tion places  on  the  traditional  sources  of  fi- 
nance particularly  the  tultlon-paylng  parent 
and  the  conscientious  alumnus-contributor. 

Financial  considerations  cut  both  ways  on 
the  political  scene. 

The  upward  spiral  of  university  demands 
on  public  funds  clearly  draws  political  at- 
tention, but  so  do  efforts  to  minimize  the 
claims  on  public  revenue. 

Attempts  by  the  university  to  reduce  the 
drain  on  public  funds  often  generate  p>oliti- 
cal  counterpressures.  Higher  user  charges 
(tuition,  fees,  dormitory  rates)  and  curtail- 
ment of  program  expansion  tend  to  bring  on 
political  reaction.  The  same  leglslaUve  and 
administrative  officials  who  want  to  avoid 
heavier  financial  commitments  to  higher  ed- 
ucation also  want  to  prevent  user-charge 
increases. 

COST  OF  BARRING  INNOVATIONS 

Demands  for  new  academic  degree  pro- 
grams, special  projects,  and  off-campus  stu- 
dent projects  arise  constantly  inside  and 
outside  the  imlverslty.  A  negative  response 
to  all  such  demands  (universities  usually 
decline  to  undertake  the  new  programs 
asked  of  them)  puts  a  modest  brake  on 
escalating  budget  requirements.  But  this  in 
turn  produces  pressure  from  faculty,  stu- 
dents, alumni,  and  parents,  as  much  as  from 
elected  public  officials,  for  a  favorable  re- 
sponse to  such  demands. 

Political  pressure.  In  short,  does  not  fol- 
low a  consistent  party  line  in  what  Is  en- 
couraged or  discouraged. 

Because  of  the  rising  financial  needs  and 
the  political  opposition  to  public-fund  in- 
creases, universities  have  redoubled  their 
emphasis  on  management  techniques  aimed 
at  greater  efficiency  and  on  reallocation  of 
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resources  to  reduce  the  demand  for  new 
funds.  Better  decisionmaking  too,  It  Is  ar- 
gued, can  pare  budgets  by  realigning  prior- 
ities through  cost-benefit  analysis.  Manage- 
ment of  universities  can  benefit  from  such 
attention,  but  political  pressures  on  the  uni- 
versity stem  from  the  nature  of  the  decisions 
rather  than  how  efficiently  they  are  made. 

INTERAGENCY    COMPETITION 

One  cannot  overlook  the  broader  prob- 
lem facing  the  universities,  particularly 
those  publicly  controlled.  This  flows  from 
political  pressures  for  the  increase  of  pub- 
lic-service programs  (conservation,  welfare, 
health,  etc.)  at  the  very  time  other  forces 
are  pressing  for  spending  cutbacks  and  tax 
reduction.  The  result  is  that  the  umverslty 
must  compete  for  public  funds  with  other 
agencies  whose  functions  are  applauded  by 
the  universities  and  whose  very  programs 
may  grow  out  of  university  academic,  re- 
search, and  service  achievements. 

Among  other  developments  that  give  rise 
to  pressures  on  the  university  are  these: 

Professionalism — the  establishment  of 
high  standards  of  competence  and  ethics  In 
a  specialized  field  of  knowledge — has  char- 
acterized education  for  careers  in  law,  health 
sciences,  engineering,  management,  educa- 
tion, and  many  other  areas.  The  Increase  of 
knowledge  in  all  of  the  traditional  profes- 
sions has  stimulated  subgroup  specialization 
and  the  growth  of  demands  on  the  univer- 
sity to  serve  these  specialized  areas  with  pro- 
fessional programs,  degrees,  and  certifica- 
tions. In  part  this  has  been  the  result  of 
the  sheer  increase  In  knowledge  through  re- 
search. It  also  results  from  the  desire  of 
"new  professions"  to  attain  the  status  and 
exclusivity  of  the  "old  professions"  by  such 
means  as  requiring  successful  completion  of 
a  graduate  professional  curriculum.  De- 
mands on  university  faculties  and  funds 
inevitably  result. 

ALLOCATIONS    DEBATED 

The  university  Is  perceived  as  having 
know-how  which  enables  It  to  experiment 
and  train  people  for  new  roles  In  society. 
Public  agencies  under  political  pressure 
themselves  to  undertake  new  programs  or 
move  In  now  directions  see  the  university 
as  an  allied  agency,  and  so  do  nongovern- 
mental groups  wltli  special  goals.  University 
members,  sensitive  to  society's  needs  and 
problems,  are  willing  to  collaborate  in  these 
efforts. 

Within  the  university,  however,  there  Is  a 
running  debate  over  allocating  resources 
among  instruction,  research,  experimenta- 
tion, and  external  service.  Groups  outside  the 
university,  as  well  as  those  Inside,  plead  for 
funds  and  try  to  get  priority  for  their  favor- 
ite projects. 

The  university  Itself,  In  its  traditional 
roles  of  instruction  and  research,  has  gen- 
erated new  paraprofessional  occupations  In 
management,  electronics,  engineering,  health 
sciences,  social  service,  and  education 
among  others.  The  advanced  professional  to- 
day requires  support  staff  In  highly  technical 
fields  which  did  not  exist  a  decade  ago,  and 
many  pepole  now  want  to  qualify  themselves 
educationally  to  serve  In  such  capacities. 
Thvis  begins  the  cycle  of  "pressure";  People 
feel  a  need  seek  a  response  and  often  expect 
the  university  to  do  something. 

ENROLLMENT  BOOST  ASStTMED 

The  population  explosion,  with  Its  con- 
sequence Increase  in  demand  for  admission 
to  college,  has  forced  public  universities  to 
base  plans  and  budgets  on  an  assumption 
of  a  constantly  increasing  enrollment.  An- 
nual fund  requests  rise  to  support  the 
larger  numbers.  The  built-in  assumption  of 
expansion  createc  an  automatic  increase  In 
cost. 

The  assumption  Itself  derives  from  pres- 
sure, political  and  otherwise,  to  provide 
higher  educational  opportunity  to  the  grow- 
ing number  of  those  who  desire  it.  The  pres- 
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sure  has  been  necessary  to  sustain  the  growth, 
because  many  In  the  academic  community 
have  been  opposed  to  ever-expanding  en- 
rollments and  programs.  Many  have  worried 
quite  as  much  about  the  growing  complexity 
of  graduate  and  professional  programs,  as 
others  have  worried  about  rising  costs.  These 
pressures  from  outside  the  university  have 
found  a  response  inside,  both  to  expansion 
and  to  restraint  In  expansion. 

The  phenomenon  of  social  change  In 
America  and  in  the  world  draws  political  at- 
tention to  the  university.  The  university  is 
the  persistent  critic  of  Itself,  and  of  the  so- 
ciety in  which  It  exists.  At  the  same  time, 
it  Is  a  prominent  institution  in  the  frame- 
work within  which  society  operates.  Society 
preserves  Itself,  renews  Itself,  examine  it- 
self— In  part  through  the  university.  The 
more  valuable  the  university  becomes  to  both 
the  conservators  and  changers  of  society, 
the  more  each  will  bring  pressure.  Includ- 
ing political  pressure,  to  bear  on  university 
decisionmaking. 


THE  BOYS  COME  HOME 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  article  from  the  Tattnall  Journal  of 
Reidville,  Ga.,  entitled,  "The  Boys  Come 
Home."  I  think  that  this  is  one  subject 
on  which  all  of  us  can  agree — "it  is  good 
to  have  them  home  again,  those  who 
lived   to   come   back." 

The  Boys  Come  Home 

The  sight  of  United  States  soldiers  just 
back  from  Vietnam  parading.  In  Seattle,  is 
a  nostalgic  thing,  one  which  produces  a 
lump  In  many  a  throat.  Whatever  the  mis- 
take of  politicians,  these  men  fought  a  war 
as  ordered — and  now  it  is  good  to  have  them 
home  again,  those  who  live   to  come  back. 

Those  who  remember  homecomings  after 
the  Spanish-American  War,  In  1919,  after 
World  War  II  in  1945  and  1946  and  after  the 
Korean  War,  know  the  drama.  The  nation 
owes  each  returning  combat  veteran  a  debt — 
regardless  of  the  issues  beclouding  the  Viet- 
nam War. 

All  Americans  hope  the  recent  lull  In  cas- 
ualties in  Vietnam,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
process  of  bringing  the  boys  home,  are  con- 
nected— and  that  the  process  will  continue. 
In  any  event,  many  young  Americans  who 
have  obeyed  the  call  of  duty  and  risked  their 
lives  carrying  out  the  orders  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  military  superiors,  are  coming 
back. 

The  nation  Is  proud  of  their  sacrifice,  their 
many  achievements.  Those  of  us  who  did 
not  have  to  serve,  who  enjoyed  business  as 
usual  or  life  as  usual  while  others  fought  in 
the  mud  and  jungle  for  their  lives,  should 
not  forget  our  debt  to  them,  and  to  those  who 
didn't  come  back. 


THE   ROLE   OF   THE   NEW  LEFT   IN 
THE  ARAB-ISRAEL  WAR 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  5.  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  noticed  an  expression  of  concern  in 
the  press  about  the  role  of  the  new  left 
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in  helping  the  Commimlsts  and  Egyptian 
President  Nasser  "Vietnamize"  the  Arab- 
Israel  war.  It  appears  that  the  anti- 
military  and  antiwar  mood  In  America 
has  been  exploited  by  the  enemies  of  Is- 
rael as  well  as  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States. 

I  refer  to  a  syndicated  article  by  a 
well-known  Wa.shing^ton  correspondent, 
Mr.  Milton  Friedman,  correspondent  of 
the  Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency.  It  ap- 
peared throughout  the  Nation  and 
abroad.  He  notes: 

The  Arab  calculation  Is  that  Americans, 
exasperated  by  Vietnam,  may  pressure  Israel 
to  make  unilateral  concessions  In  the  name 
of  "peace". 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  insert  the  article  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  follows: 

New  Left  To  Help  Nasser  "Vietnamize" 

AR.iB-ISRAEL   War 

(By  Milton  Friedman) 

W.\sHiNGTON. — President  Nasser  of  Egypt 
has  respKjnded  to  the  anti-war  mood  sweep- 
ing America  by  escalating  the  sub-war  of 
attrition  against  Lsrael.  Nasser  hop>es  to  emu- 
late North  Vietnam's  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  by  end- 
less guerrilla  warfare  that  will  drain  Israel 
and  generate  a  defeatist  mood  among  Israel's 
supporters  abroad.  Communist  and  Arab 
propagandists  are  skillfully  preparing  "teach- 
ins"  for  the  New  Left  in  the  United  States, 
When  universities  reoj>en  In  September,  a  lot 
win  be  heard  about  self-determination  of 
Palestinian  Arabs. 

Attempts  are  already  being  made  to  equate 
Israeli  occupation  of  territories  seized  In  the 
Six-Day  War  with  the  American  Involvement 
in  Vietnam.  Nasser  Is  counting  on  the  Amer- 
ican youths,  Jewish  and  non-Jewish,  who  are 
refusing  military  service  to  see  the  Arab  "lib- 
eration" struggle  in  the  same  context  as  Viet- 
nam's National  Liberation  Front. 

Much  water  has  fiowed  down  the  Jordan 
since  the  tense  days  of  May,  1967.  when 
virtually  all  Americans,  young  and  old, 
supported  Israel.  They  saw  the  Arabs  and 
Russians  ganging  up  or  Israel.  But  since  the 
endless  alarms,  the  artillery  battles,  the  jet 
flights  and  the  guerrilla  terrorism,  a  new 
public  mood  has  emerged  in  the  West.  People, 
especially  the  young,  are  saturated.  A  grow- 
ing trend  favors  not  only  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  but  disengagement  from  even  the 
vague  commitments  the  United  States  has  to 
Israel.  There  are  troubles  enough  at  home — 
inflation,  riots,  p>ollutlon,  urban  chaos,  and 
stUl  continuing  war  in  Vietnam. 

No  discernible  anti-Israel  sentiment  has 
affected  any  large  sector  of  the  public.  In- 
stead, the  mood  appears  to  be  a  wish  that 
both  Arabs  and  Israelis  would  just  disappear 
in  the  desert  dunes. 

Elements  of  the  New  Left,  however,  are 
about  to  become  involved.  The  Involvement 
win  be  on  the  side  of  the  Arabs.  Israel  Is 
depicted  as  linked  with  neo-colonlalism, 
imperialism,  and  the  UJ3.  defense  establish- 
ment. The  Arabs  are  seen  as  emerging,  under 
privileged  people  who  are  struggling  against 
racism,  exploitation,  and  domination. 

Israeli  authorities  have  learned  that  a  few 
individuals  of  Jewish  origin  who  are  New 
Left  activists  have  been  In  Israel  this  summer 
looking  for  disgruntled  Arabs.  Such  New 
Leftists  are  preparing  for  the  fall  teach-ins. 
Proclaiming  that  they  are  Jewish  and  there- 
fore unprejudiced,  such  persons  are  expected 
to  focus  attention  on  the  plight  of  the  Arab 
refugees.  Their  fuU  line  will  aid  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  Arab  terrorists  and  do  much 
to  undermine  Israel  among  non-Jewish  lib- 
erals. Israel,  a  free  nation,  has  not  denied 
visas  to  such  agitators. 

Nasser,  however,  can  only  be  joyous.  He  is 
convinced  that  the  United  States,  wishing 
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to  avoid  confronting  the  Soviet  Union,  will 
Ignore  the  Increasing  flow  of  Russian  weap- 
ons and  technicians  to  Egypt.  If  the  anti-war 
atmosphere  In  the  United  States  is  broad- 
ened, the  supply  of  U.S.  jets  to  Israel  may 
be  jeopardized.  The  Arab  calculation  Is  thai 
Americans,  exEisperated  by  Vietnam,  may 
pressure  Israel  to  make  unilateral  conces- 
sions In  the  name  of  peace. 

Another  factor  In  Arab  thinking  is  the 
lesson  of  attrition  learned  in  Vietnam.  Even 
if  the  Vietnamese  suffered  10  dead  for  every 
American  killed,  the  U.S.  losses  are  great 
enough  to  sway  public  opinion.  Since  the 
Arabs  so  vastly  outnumber  the  Israelis,  con- 
trasted with  the  tremendous  numerical  troop 
superiority  America  has  over  North  Vietnam, 
the  Arab  strategy  appears  even  more  logical. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  TAXES,  INFLA- 
TION, AND  GOVERNMENT  SPEND- 
ING 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
are  the  results  from  a  poll  I  recently 
conducted  in  the  11th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan.  The  questionnaire  was 
forwarded  to  all  postal  patrons  in  the 
11th  District,  and  I  believe  you  will  find 
the  results  to  be  of  great  interest. 
Questionnaire  results — Inflation,  tajces,  and 
Government  spending 
[Answers  In  percent] 

1.  In  an  effort  to  check  Inflation  and  rising 
prices,  would  you  support: 

(a)  Substantial  reduction  In  domestic 
programs: 

Yes 43 

No    33 

Undecided    24 

(b)  Substantial  reduction  in  military 
sp>endlng: 

Yes 57 

No 22 

Undecided    21 

(c)  Extension  of  the  10%  surtax  for  six 
months  and  a  5%  extension  for  the  succeed- 
ing 6  months,  anticipating  a  tax  reform  pro- 
gram for  this  year. 

Yes 50 

No 33 

Undecided 17 

2.  How  much  do  you  feel  Congress  should 
spend  on  the  following: 

(a)  Education. 

More 35 

Less    13 

Same   41 

Zero  - 1 

Undecided    10 

(b)  Poverty  and  hunger  programs. 

More 38 

Less    21 

Same   29 

Zero   3 

Undecided 9 

(c)  AntlbaUlstlc  missiles. 

More    ,,. 20 

Less    22 

Same    28 

Zero 17 

Undecided    13 
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(d)  Space  pro-am 

More    

L-;bs   

Same   

Zero  

Undecided    ... 


( e )   Highways. 


More    

Less    

Same   

Zero 

Undecided 


(f)   Pollution  (ontrol 


More    

Less    

Same   

Zero  

Undecided    

(g)   Programs 

More    

Less    

Same   

Zero   

trndeclHed    


o  aid  Inner  cities. 


(h)   Programs 

More    

Less    

Same    

Zero  

Undecided    


o  aid  rural  areas. 


(1)   Vietnam  w^. 

More    

Less    

Same   

Zero 

Undecided 


(J)   School  luni  h  program. 


More    

Less    

Same   

Zero     

Undecided 


(k)  Law  enforcement  grants. 


More    

Less    

Same   

Zero  

Undecided 


(1)   Supersonic 
ment. 

More 

Less 

Same   

Zero   

Undecided 


1.    Is    the    Federal 
enough  attention 
the  consumer 


'  Inte  -est 


Yes 

No    

Undecided 


Yes 

No 

Undecided    

3.  Should  the  elfcctoral 
and  the  President 
by  popular  vote? 


Yes 

No 

Undecided    

4.  Do  you  feel 
guaranteed    incon 
welfare  programs? 

Yes 

No    

Undecided   .. 


6 
M 

sa 

15 


37 
10 
43 

1 
9 


70 
2 

17 
2 
9 


23 
22 
30 
13 
12 


33 
14 
29 
9 
15 


10 
36 
22 
23 
9 


22 

12 

50 

9 

7 


57 
2 

27 
3 

11 


transport    ( SST)    develop- 


6 
25 
24 
29 
16 


DOW  ESTIC    AFFAIRS 


government    directing 
toward  actively  protecting 


28 
60 
12 


2.  Should  cigarette  advertising  be  banned 
from  radio  and  tel  ^vision? 


- 54 

38 

8 

college  be  abolished 
and  Vice  President  elected 


75 

-- 13 

-- 12 

hat  some  sort  of  national 
_    should   replace    present 


30 
60 
10 
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5.  Do  you  favor  reorganization  of  the  Poet 
Office  Department  along  the  lines  of  a  public 
corporation? 

Yes 66 

No 27 

Undecided 8 

6.  Regarding  the  Selective  Service  System, 
do  you  support: 

(a)  The  present  draft  system? 

Yes 19 

No 38 

(b)  Moving  toward  an  all-voluntary  force 

( after  Vietnam )  ? 

Yes 55 

No 18 

(c)  The  lottery  method,  drafting  young 
men  first? 

Yes ._     36 

No 24 

(Some  voters  considered  the  above  an 
"either  or"  question,  while  others  did  not. 
Consequently,  the  Y'ss  answers  for  (a),  (b), 
(c)  combined  exceed  100  percent.) 

7.  Would  you  support  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Youth  Conservation  Corps? 

Yes 37 

No - 29 

Undecided    34 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

1.  If  we  do  not  establish  peace  in  Vietnam 
in  the  near  future,  which  one  of  the  follow- 
ing broad  policy  courses  would  you  have  me 
recommend  to  the  President? 

(a)  Continue  Paris  negotiations  and  hold 
the  present  level  of  American  commitment. 

Yes 13 

(b)  Begin  unilateral  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces. 

Yes 32 

(c)  Increase  pressure  on  North  Vietnam 
and  resume  bombing. 

Yes 22 

(d)  Offer  to  agree  to  a  coalition  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  which  includes  the 
Viet  Cong  in  return  for  a  cease  fire. 

Yes 17 

(e)  Declare  all-out  war  on  North  Vietnam 
and  invade. 

Yes 25 

(Here  again,  some  voters  checked  more 
than  one  answer.  Consequently,  (a),  (b), 
(c),  (d),  (e),  combined  answers  exceed 
100  percent.  I 

2.  Regarding  foreign  aid,  should  the  United 
States : 

(a)  Continue  to  extend  military  assistance 
to  other  nations? 

Yes  --- 25 

No 60 

Undecided    25 

(b)  Continue  to  extend  economic  and 
technical  assistance  to  other  nations? 

Yes 59 

No 28 

Undecided    13 

3.  Should  I  recommend  to  the  President 
that  he  extend  diplomatic  recognition  to  Red 
China? 

Yes 36 

No 52 

Undecided   12 

4.  Who  do  you  feel  represents  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  free  world? 

China,    yes 30 

Russia,  yes 8 

Both  equally,   yes 48 

Undecided   14 
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5.  Should  the  United  States  adopt  a  12- 
mile  offshore  territorial  limit  against  other 
nations  who  impose  more  than  a  3-mile 
Umit? 

Yes 78 

No 12 

Undecided    10 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE    INDEPENDENCE 
OF  NIGER 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
9th  anniversary  of  Niger's  independ- 
ence— August  3,  1960 — I  would  like  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  the  people 
of  Niger  and  my  wish  that  they  continue 
to  be  successful  in  their  drive  toward  eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

With  a  population  of  3.5  million  people 
and  a  countiT  the  size  of  California  and 
Texas  combined,  Niger  has  many  prob- 
lems, but  one  of  them  is  not  overcrowd- 
ing. Actually,  she  is  remarkably  free  of 
the  turmoil  and  agonies  which  is  con- 
vulsing her  neighbor  to  the  south, 
Nigeria. 

Her  economy  has  shown  a  decided  im- 
provement since  independence.  Although 
80  percent  of  her  GNP  comes  from  agri- 
culture, her  GNP  has  shot  up  fourfold 
from  1958  to  1968.  Although  Niger  has 
registered  a  trade  deficit  every  year  since 
1960,  these  deficits  are  being  progres- 
sively reduced.  The  reductions  are  pri- 
marily due  to  the  success  of  her  farm 
program,  which  increased  the  eflQciency 
of  the  farmers  and  herdsmen  while  en- 
couraging crop  diversification. 

In  this  age  of  moon  l^ndinirs  and 
Mars  sightings,  Niger  might  do  well  to 
ponder  the  words  of  Astronaut  Aldrin  as 
he  walked  on  the  moon: 

I  say  that  the  rocks  are  rather  slippery. 
.  .  .  About  to  lose  my  balance  in  one  direc- 
tion and  recovery  is  quite  natural  and  very 
easy. 

With  a  firm  resolve,  a  high  morale, 
and  an  exemplai-y  determination,  I  am 
sure  that  the  people  of  Niger,  under  the 
moderating  inspiration  of  their  exceed- 
ingly competent  President,  Hamani 
Diori,  will  continue  on  the  road  to  peace, 
progress,  and  prosperity. 


"PUBLIC  BE  DAMNED"  ATTITUDE 
OF  POTOMAC  EDISON  CO.  OF 
WEST  VIRGINIA 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  this  month  has  been 
following  a  story  that  concerns  a  sub- 
ject of  vital  importance  to  the  Congress. 
The  articles,  which  I  submit  for  the 
Record,  report  the  frustrations  of  cit- 
izens who  are  seeking  the  assistance  of 
their  Government  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  a  public  resource  at  the  htuids 
of  a  privately  owned  electric  utility  which 
has  again  demonstrated  a  "public  be 
damned"  attitude. 

The  Potomac  Edison  Co.  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, in  blatant  disregard  of  the  public 
interest,  has  indicated  its  intention  to 
proceed  with  the  irreparable  destruction 
of  a  unique  and  valuable  scenic,  historic, 
and  recreational  area.  While  these  shock- 
ing actions  come  as  no  surprise  to  those 
of  us  who  have  followed  the  workings 
of  the  private  utility  industry  for  any 
length  of  time,  we  must  all  be  dismayed 
by  the  collaborative  assistance  that  is 
being  rendered  by  the  one  agency  with 
principal  responsibility  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  public  values,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

For  many  years  now,  several  of  us 
in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  have 
been  committed  to  the  preservation  and 
promotion  of  the  Potomac  River.  Its 
shores  have  been  the  silent  witness  to 
countless  great  moments  in  history.  Its 
potential  for  enjoyment  and  relaxation 
is  today,  more  than  ever  before,  so  vitally 
needed  by  our  overcrowded  and  overbur- 
dened population.  Yet,  we  all  recognize 
that  if  the  Potomac  is  to  be  preserved 
and  developed  as  it  must  be,  it  will  re- 
quire the  commitment  of  private  as  well 
as  public  resources.  Much  of  the  area 
contiguous  to  the  Potomac  and  its  bor- 
dering Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  is  in 
private  ownership. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Sangster  own  311 
acres  of  undeveloped  land  near  Shep- 
ardstown,  W.  Va.,  with  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  bordering  the  Potomac.  Their  land 
is  rich  in  history,  in  scenic  splendors,  and 
in  recreational  opportunities.  Indeed,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  interdepart- 
mental task  force  on  the  Potomac  specif- 
ically identified  the  property  as  a  recre- 
ation concentration  area  and  much  of 
the  property  would  be  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Potomac  National  River  Park 
as  proposed  by  the  Department  last  year. 
No  doubt  there  will  be  increased  pres- 
sures on  the  Department  in  coming  years 
to  utilize  public  funds  to  acquire  such 
parcels  of  land  to  insure  their  preserva- 
tion for  the  public  good. 

No  such  expenditure  would  be  required 
in  the  csise  of  the  Sangster  property. 
They  acquired  it  specifically  with  the 
object  of  developing  it  consistent  with 
the  Department's  own  master  plan,  as  a 
recreation  area.  Now  the  realization  of 
this  objective  is  about  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  needless  taking  of  this  unique  public 
resource  for  the  selfish  motives  of  a  pri- 
vate ix)wer  company.  In  total  disregard 
of  alternative  routings  that  I  have  reason 
to  believe  would  be  compatible  with  en- 
vironmental considerations  and  with  the 
company's  obligations  to  its  users,  the 
Potomac  Edison  Co.  is  about  to  wantonly 
bisect  this  property  by  constructing  a 
500-kllovolt  powerline  running  along  the 
shores  of  the  Potomac. 

With  nowhere  else  to  turn,  the  Sang- 
sters  looked  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  help.  As  part  of  their  overall 
plan  to  develop  this  property  for  recre- 
ational purposes,  they  offered  the  De- 
partment a  free  scenic  easement  over 
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their  property.  All  they  asked  in  return 
was  that  the  Department  act  to  preclude 
the  construction  of  the  powerline  over 
their  land,  the  public  value  of  which  the 
Department  had  already  formally  recog- 
nized. 

The  Department  turned  a  deaf  ear.  The 
Department  clearly  recognized  that  the 
public  interest  required  preservation  of 
this  rich  imdeveloped  land;  yet,  it  based 
its  refusal  to  pursue  any  of  the  alterna- 
tive courses  of  action  suggested  to  it 
solely  on  the  ground  that  it  lacked  stat- 
utory authority.  Despite  requests  for  a 
supporting  memorandum,  the  Depart- 
ment has  never  submitted  any  document 
setting  forth  the  legal  justification  for 
its  position.  I  was  suspicious  of  this  con- 
struction of  the  Department's  authority 
and  my  suspicions  have  been  confirmed. 
The  full  authority  of  the  Department  to 
act  in  the  public  interest  has  been  set  out 
in  detail  in  a  letter  sent  to  Secretary 
Hickel  by  all  seven  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  That  letter  is  as 
follows : 

House  op  Representatives,   Con- 
servation     AND      NATITRAL      RE- 

sotTRCEs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government 
Operations, 

Washington,  DC,  July  11,  1969. 
Hon.  Walter  J.  Hickel, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  request  that  you 
undo  a  recent  action  by  your  Department 
which  runs  counter  to  the'  public  interest 
and  your  policy  to  protect  the  Potomac  River 
and  the  Federal  interest  in  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  National  Monument. 

The  Potomac  Edison  Company  is  con- 
structing a  500  kilovolt  transmission  line 
through  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  West 
Virginia.  Its  original  routing  would  have 
adversely  affected  the  scenic  view  at  An- 
tletam  National  Battlefield  and  other  his- 
toric places.  As  a  result  of  widespread  pro- 
tests by  many  people.  Including  several  of 
us,  the  Interior  Department,  to  its  great 
credit,  insisted  that  It  would  not  grant  the 
Company  the  permit  It  needed  to  cross  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  until  the  line  was 
rerouted  to  protect  those  scenic  and  historic 
values. 

We  now  learn  that  on  July  1,  1969,  your 
Department  granted  the  crossing  permit  to 
the  Company  but  disregarded  important 
environmental  values  In  an  area  immediately 
upriver  from  Dam  4,  between  Whiting  Neck 
and  Terrapin  Neck,  about  4  miles  northwest 
of  Shephardstown,  West  Virginia.  There  the 
Company  Intends  to  construct  its  line,  with 
towers  up  to  137  feet  high,  parallel  and  Im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
proposed  Potomac  National  River  Park.  The 
line  and  towers  will  gravely  Impair  the 
scenic  view  from  the  River  and  from  the 
C.  &  O.  Canal.  In  addition,  the  line  will  cut 
through  the  middle  of  the  311  acres  Sangster 
tract  which  is  in  the  Recreation  Concentra- 
tion Area  eepeclally  designated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Interdepartmental  Task  Force  on  the 
Potomac.  This  tract,  which  for  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  borders  the  Potomac  River 
and  offers  direct  access  thereto,  provides 
g^reat  opportunity  for  recreation  development 
in  an  area  where  such  access  is  greatly 
restricted  by  high  bluffs  along  the  River. 
Your  Department  has  repeatedly  acknowl- 
edged the  unique  values  of  the  land  and  the 
urgent  necessity  to  preserve  them. 

There  are  two  aspects  to  this  matter  which 
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are  disturbing.  First,  that  your  Department 
granted  the  crossing  permit  in  disregard  of 
the  recreational  and  scenic  values  In  the 
Recreation  Concentration  Area  through 
which  the  Company  now  Intends  to  run  the 
line  along  the  boundary  of  the  proposed 
park  and  less  than  ^  mile  from  the  River's 
edge,  even  though  its  earlier  plans  had  a 
route  that  would  have  passed  through  farm 
land  away  from  the  Sangster  tract  where 
the  towers  would  not  have  been  visible  from 
the  River.  Second,  that  the  Department  re- 
fused to  accept  from  the  owners  the  scenic 
easements  and  public  access  rights  they  of- 
fer to  your  Department,  without  cost  to  the 
Government,  In  their  effort  to  protect  the 
recreational  and  scenic  values  in  this  Re- 
creation Concentration  Area. 

Unless  your  Department  takes  Immediate 
action  to  protect  the  public  interest  In  this 
case,  the  Company  will  acquire  its  right  of 
way  over  this  property  by  condemnation  and 
promptly  construct  the  line,  thereby  forever 
precluding  the  preservation  of  the  scenic 
and  recreation  values  In  this  area,  including 
those  of  the  C.  «  O.  Canal  National  Monu- 
ment. 

Your  Department  has  a  particular  obliga- 
tion to  prevent  this  result  in  light  of  Con- 
gressional Interest  in  pending  bills  regarding 
the  Potomac  Basin  (such  as  the  Potomac  Na- 
tional River  bin,  Potomac  River  Basin  Com- 
pact, and  proposals  to  expand  the  recrea- 
tional status  of  the  C.  &  O.  Canal),  and  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  in  this  area  until 
the  Congress  takes  final  action  on  these 
legislative  proposals.  Such  protection  can  be 
achieved  (1)  by  revoking  the  C.  &  O.  crossing 
permit  unless  the  Company  agrees  to  con- 
struct its  line  where  It  will  not  be  visible 
from  the  River,  and  the  C.  &  O.  Canal;  and 
(2)  by  the  Department's  immediately  accept- 
ing scenic  easements  and  public  access  rights 
which  will  thereby  protect  the  area  against 
destruction  of  its  scenic  and  recreational 
values.  Your  Department  clearly  has  au- 
thority to  take  both  of  these  actions,  under 
the  laws  relating  to  National  parks  and  mon- 
uments (16  U.S.C.  1) ,  the  C.  &  O.  Canal  (sec. 
4,  67  Stat.  359,  P.L.  83-184) ,  the  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Act  (16  U.S.C.  4601-l(h)),  and  the 
National  Park  Foundation  (sees.  1,  3,  81  Stat. 
656,  P.L.  90-209). 

We  call  to  mind  that  on  at  least  two  recent 
occasions — concerning  the  Hunting  Creek 
landfill,  and  the  imposition  of  new  require- 
ments on  off-shore  oil  drilling  leases — you 
demonstrated  the  courage  and  wisdom  to 
reverse  prior  Department  policies  which  had 
disregarded  the  public  Interest  and  en- 
dangered the  environment.  We  urge  that 
you  do  so  here  also. 

We  shall  appreciate  you  promptly  inform- 
ing us  of  your  siction  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  S.  Reuss, 

Chairman, 

Gut  Vander  Jagt. 

Flotd  V.  Hicks. 

Paitl  N.  McCloskey,  Jr. 

Jim  Wright. 

John  E.  Moss. 

Gilbert  Gude. 

I  join  with  the  members  of  that  sub- 
committee in  demanding  action  by  the 
Department. 

"The  real  issue  now  presented  Is 
whether  the  Department  will  act  where 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  interest. 
Whether  it  will  encourage  or  frustrate 
the  dedication  of  private  resources  for 
the  public  good.  We  will  all  await  its 
response  with  interest. 

As  for  the  Potomac  Edison  Co.,  its 
actions  only  again  confirm  what  many  of 
us  have  long  known :  when  public  values 
conflict  with  utility  greed,  the  latter  will 
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THE  POWERLINE   F^CHT 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tlon  and  Natural  Resources  Subcommittee 
has  asked  Secretary  Hlckel  to  revoke  the 
permit  given  for  use  of  a  modified  route  for 
the  controversial  line  across  tht  Potomac 
River  and  the  C  and  O  Canal  National  Mon- 
ument because  of  new  encroachments  on 
scenic  values.  Certainly  this  complaint 
should  be  amply  aired  before  condemnation 
of  the  land  in  question  is  sought. 

Chairman  Henry  S.  Reuss  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee has  made  a  convincing  case.  Un- 
der the  new  plan  the  500-kUovolt  transmis- 
sion line,  with  137-foot  towers  would  be 
built  In  a  section  northwest  of  Sheperdstown. 
W.  Va.,  immediately  adjacent  to  the  bound- 
aries of  the  proposed  Potomac  National  River 
Park.  The  view  from  the  river  and  the  old 
canal  would  be  impaired,  and  the  line  would 
cut  through  the  middle  of  a  311-acre  tract 
which  has  been  designated  as  a  "recreation 
concentration  area"  by  the  Potomac  plan- 
ners. The  tract  is  essential  to  the  future  park 
according  to  the  subcommittee  because  it 
offers  access  to  the  river  In  an  area  charac- 
terized by  the  high  bluffs  along  the  shore. 

The  action  of  the  Interior  Department  In 
consenting  to  a  crossing  of  the  river  at  this 
point  was  especially  unfortunate  because  the 
owner  of  the  tract  had  offered  to  give  the 
Government  a  scenic  easement  and  public 
access  rights  to  protect  Its  scenic  and  recre- 
ational values.  If  the  Potomac  National  River 
Park  or  anything  comparable  to  it  Is  ever 
to  be  achieved,  the  Interior  Department 
ought  to  be  accepting  every  easement  of  this 
kind  that  Is  offered  to  it. 

The  Subcommittee  has  made  an  extreme 
request  that  the  C  and  O  crossing  permit 
be  revoked  "unless  the  Company  agrees  to 
construct  Its  line  where  It  will  not  be  visible 
from  the  river,  and  the  C  and  O  Canal" 
Since  the  power  line  presumably  has  to  cross 
the  river  and  the  canal  at  some  point  to 
connect  with  existing  transmission  lines  at 
Doubs  Station  on  the  Maryland  side,  it  Is 
difficult  to  see  how  It  can  be  kept  entirely 
out  of  sight  with  present  technology  But 
the  necessity  of  a  crossing  does  not  Justify 
the  construction  of  an  ugly  power  line  for 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  along  the  edge  of  the 
proposed  park.  Secretary  Hlckel's  firm  stand 
for  protection  of  the  scenic  values  alone 
the  Potomac  In  other  cases  calls  for  a  re- 
examination of  this  decision  while  there  is 
yet  time  to  avoid  a  grave  mistake. 

The  power  company  has  filed  a  condem- 
nation suit  in  West  Virginia  In  order  to  ac- 
quire right-of-way  needed  for  its  line  across 
Sangster  property.  Unless  the  Department 
acts  swiftly,  the  subconomlttee  warned.  It  will 
mean  "forever  precluding  the  preservation" 
of  the  area. 

Gladys  Kessler.  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the 
Sangsters,  said  that  In  a  June  20  meeting  In- 
terior officials  had  agreed  that  the  area  was 
worthy  of  preservation.  She  said  the  Sang- 
ters  had  suggested  that  the  line  either  be 
moved  back  on  their  property  one-half  mile 
from  the  River  and  Canal  or  further  back 
across  a  road  and  off  their  property. 

Bernard  Meyer,  associate  solicitor  for  the 
Interior  Department  who  was  Involved  In 
talks  with  the  Sangsters'  attorneys,  said  yes- 
terday. "Its  inevitable  In  our  civilization  to 
have  some  crossings"  of  the  River  and  Canal 
with  power  lines. 

Meyer  said  the  Department  had  been  In- 
volved  m  long  discussions  with  the  power 
company  since  the  dispute  over  Antletam 
erupted  two  years  ago.  The  Park  Service  ap- 
proved the  permit,  he  said,  because  It  was 
satisfied  that  this  was  the  proper  routing 
for  the  line.  Agreement  to  reroute  the  line 
from  Antletam  was  reached  In  March,  1968. 
Potomac  Edison,  he  said,  also  was  becom- 
ing concerned  with  the  Ipng  delays.  "I'm  sure 
the  power  company  feels  It  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  Its  customers  and  Its  stockholders  In 
this  matter,"  he  said. 

Plans  for  the  $25-mlUlon,  155-mlle  power 
line  from  Hatfield's  Ferry.  Pa.,  through  Mary- 
land and  into  West  Virginia,  then  back  to 
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Maryland  to  its  terminal  at  Doubs.  Frederick 
County,  were  first  disclosed  In  May.  1967.  As 
proposed,  the  line  would  have  cut  through  a 
scenic  area  Just  south  of  the  battlefield. 

Stewart  L.  Udall.  then  Interior  Secretary, 
helped  block  that  route  by  withholding  the 
permit  to  cross  the  C&O  Canal. 

The  Maryland  General  Assembly,  spurred 
by  the  sudden  disclosure  that  power  com- 
panies had  virtually  unlimited  condemna- 
tion powers,  enacted  legislation  requiring 
the  State  Public  Service  Commission  to  hold 
hearings  and  then  decide  whether  to  grant 
certificates  for  erecting  such  lines. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  31,  1969] 

Interior   Denies   Plea   on   Power   Line 
(By  John  Hanrahan) 

The  U.S.  Interior  Department  has  rejected 
a  congressional  subcommittee's  request  to 
revoke  the  permit  to  construct  a  controver- 
sial power  transmission  line  across  the  Poto- 
mac River  near  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

The  power  line,  which  Includes  towers  of 
up  to  137  feet  high,  will  cross  the  river  and 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  "at  a  point  of 
minimal  adverse  environmental  impact  with 
regard  to  the  resource  values  of  the  region  as 
a  whole,"  said  Leslie  L.  Glasgow,  assistant 
Interior  Secretary. 

Glasgow's  comments  came  In  a  letter  writ- 
ten Monday  to  Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss  (D- 
Wisc),  chairman  of  the  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

The  subcommittee  has  yet  to  respond  to 
Glasgow's  letter. 

In  a  letter  to  Interior  Secretary  Walter  J. 
Hlckel  two  weeks  ago,  Reuss  and  six  sub- 
committee members  contended  that  the 
power  line  had  been  rerouted  In  such  a  way 
as  to  destroy  scenic  and  recreational  values 
along  the  Potomac.  The  line  and  the  towers 
would  run  Immediately  adjacent  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  National  Poto- 
mac River  Park. 

The  subcommittee  also  expressed  concern 
that  the  Department  had  refused  the  offer 
of  scenic  easements  from  the  owners  of  the 
311-acre  tract  through  which  the  power  line 
will  cut,  stating  this  would  be  an  opportunity 
to  preserve  the  area  "without  cost  to  the  gov- 
ernment." 

The  power  line  Is  the  same  one  that  the 
Interior  Department  last  year  ordered  to  be 
rerouted  In  order  to  avoid  Antletam  National 
Battlefield.  The  permit  to  cross  the  Poto- 
mac and  C&O  Canal  with  the  power  line  was 
granted  July  1  by  the  Department  to  the  Po- 
tomac Edison  Co. 

The  subcommittee  has  contended  that  the 
area  Is  worthy  of  preservation  to  protect  the 
scenic  view  and  the  Federal  Interest  In  the 
C&O  Canal  National  Monument  and  the 
Potomac  as  a  recreation  area. 

The  500  kllovolt  transmission  line  which 
will  run  parallel  to  the  river  and  canal  for 
three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Is  to  cross  Into 
Maryland  between  Whiting  Neck  and  Terra- 
pin Neck,  about  four  miles  northwest  of 
Shepherdstown. 

In  his  letter,  Glasgow  stated  that  "The 
presently  contemplated  alignment  meets  the 
basic  objectives  of  this  Department."  Claim- 
ing that  the  Department  does  "not  now  have 
authority  to  acquire  permanent  Interests  in 
the  Sangster  property,"  Glasgow  added: 

"Furthermore,  even  If  authority  did  exist 
to  accept  a  scenic  easement  ...  it  would  be 
inappropriate  to  consider  taking  such  action 
as  has  been  suggested  If  its  effect  would 
be  Inappropriate  to  consider  the  line  .  .  ." 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  26, 1969. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Randolph:  We  regret  very 
much  the  delay  In  replying  to  your  written 
inquiry  on  behaU  of  Mr.  Harold  L.  Sangster 


concerning  a  600  KV  transmission  line  which 
the  Potomac  Edison  Company  had  intended 
to  build  across  the  center  of  the  Sangster 
property.  You  should  be  aware  that  this  De- 
partment carried  on  extensive  negotiations 
with  the  Potomac  Edison  Company  over  the 
past  2  years  concerning  the  entire  routing  of 
this  transmission  line  as  It  would  affect  such 
areas  In  the  public  Interest  as  the  Antletam 
Battlefield  (Maryland)  Harpers  Perry  (West 
Virginia),  the  South  Branch-Cacapon  River 
(West  Virginia),  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  (Maryland),  and  the  Potomac  River 
(Park)  proposals.  Such  work  culminated  in 
a  compromise  routing  agreed  to  by  this  De- 
partment and  the  Potomac  Edison  Company 
on  March  14,  1960,  subject  to  final  review 
of  the  line's  plan-profile  drawings  and  issu- 
ance of  a  right-of-way  document  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  for  crossing  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  National  Monument 
(Maryland) .  By  January  of  this  year  the  plan- 
profile  drawings  were  approved. 

This  Department  has  very  carefully  consid- 
ered the  matter  of  the  line  location  in  re- 
lation to  the  Sangster  property  as  such 
property  would  be  in  the  public  Interest  of 
the  Potomac  River  (Park)  projKJsals.  On 
May  16  the  president  of  the  power  company 
was  asked  by  telephone  to  consider  moving 
the  line  to  the  south  edge  of  the  Sangster 
property  which  would  afford  reasonable  as- 
surance to  minimize  the  Impact  of  the  line 
upon  the  Potomac  River  (Park).  The  presi- 
dent of  the  power  company  called  on  May  19 
and  stated  that  it  was  necessary  to  discuss 
the  request  with  company  attorneys.  We  had 
no  response  and  again  called  him  today. 
He  advised  that  the  company  was  considering 
moving  the  line  as  requested  but  as  yet  no 
decision  had  been  reached,  and  would  advise 
us  definitely  at  a  later  date. 

We  appreciate  your  concern  in  these  mat- 
ters of  public  Interest  and  hope  you  anJ  Mrr 
Sangster  understand  the  position  of  this  De- 
partment. Please  contact  us  again  if  you  feel 
we  could  be  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leslie  L.  Glasglow, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Public  Works, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  8, 1969. 
Mr.  Harold  Sangster, 
Scrabble,  W.  Va. 

Dear  Mr.  Sangster:  Thanks  for  your  let- 
ter of  April  7  relative  to  your  property  in 
Scrabble  and  the  proposed  transmission  line 
to  be  constructed  by  Potomac  Edison.  Your 
concern  is  understood  and  I  appreciate  your 
counsel. 

I  have  written  to  the  Interior  Department 
and  to  Potomac  Edison  Company  in  this  re- 
gard and  will  be  In  touch  with  you  as  soon 
as  a  response  Is  received. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Truly, 

Jennings  Randolph. 

TT.S.   Department  of  the   Interior, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  29,  1969. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Randolph:  This  is  in  fur- 
ther reference  to  your  inquiry  concerning 
the  Potomac  Edison  Company's  500  KV  trans- 
mission line  which,  according  to  the  presently 
planned  alignment,  would  cross  Mr.  Harold 
L.  Sangster's  property  in  West  Virginia. 

On  the  morning  of  May  28  Mr.  David 
Granger  of  the  firm  of  Clifford,  Warnke,  Mc- 
Ilwaln,  Glass  and  Finney,  representing  the 
Potomac  Edison  Company,  met  with  me  and 
members  of  my  staff  to  discuss  our  request 
to  consider  moving  the  line  as  Indicated  In 
my  letter  to  you  of  May  26.  Mr.  Granger  sum- 
marized the  power  company's  position  sub- 
stantially as  follows : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1.  The  cwnpany  has  negotiated  In  good 
faith,  has  Incurred  more  than  a  year  In  delay 
in  project  time  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  of  additional  expense  in  an  earnest 
effort  to  meet  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's concerns. 

2.  The  Department  should  not  withhold 
issuance  of  the  right-of-way  easement  to 
which  the  company  is  entitled  on  the  basis 
of  a  request  for  special  treatment  by  one 
private  landowner.  Such  action  would  pre- 
cipitate many  such  requests  for  special  con- 
sideration, resulting  in  unreasonably  in- 
creased project  costs  and  further  delay  in 
meeting  the  public  need  for  regional  electric 
power  supply. 

Mr.  Granger  was  asked  If  the  company  had 
In  fact  carried  on  any  negotiation  with  Mr. 
Sangster,  and  he  promised  to  look  into  this 
aspect  and  let  us  know  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  Department  is  fully  aware  and  ap- 
preciative of  the  fact  that  the  Potomac  Edi- 
son Company  has  made  a  great  effort  which 
demonstrates  significant  progress  In  Its  and 
the  utility  Industry's  growing  concern  and 
actions  with  respect  to  the  impact  of  trans- 
mission lines  upon  the  quality  of  the  envi- 
ronment. This  agreement,  whereby  the  com- 
pany has  moved  so  as  to  minimize  Intrusion 
upon  and  not  dissect  the  complex  of  An- 
tletam Battlefield-Harpers  Ferry  and  the 
South  Branch-Cacapon  River  area  of  re- 
gional and  national  historic  and  scenic  in- 
terest, shoiild  be  recognized  as  a  long  step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  is  our  hope  to  retain 
this  progress.  We  appreciate  your  interest 
and  concern  for  environmental  quality. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leslie  L.  Glasgow, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

June  5,  1969. 
Mr.  Leslie  L.  Glasgow, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Washington. 
D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Glasgow:  We  understand  that 
you  recently  discussed  with  a  representative 
of  the  Potomac  Edison  Company  the  pres- 
ently planned  crossing  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
L.  Sangster's  property  by  a  500  KV  trans- 
mission line.  In  the  course  of  that  discus- 
sion, the  representative  of  Potomac  Edison 
apparently  made  certain  statements  to  you 
which,  we  feel,  cannot  remain  unanswered. 

It  was  stated  that  Potomac  Edison  had 
negotiated,  In  good  faith,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sangster  and  had  already  Incurred  great  de- 
lays and  expense  in  responding  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  In 
fact,  the  Company  has  not  negotiated  at  all 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sangster  on  the  critical 
question  of  where  the  transmission  line  will 
go.  The  Company  advised  us  orally  that  they 
explored  a  proposed  alternative  routing  we 
had  suggested  and  rejected  it  as  involving 
too  much  delay.  They  never  subjected  their 
conclusion  to  the  scrutiny  of  our  engineers 
who  advise  us  the  alternative  routing  of  a 
very  minor  part  of  the  line  could  probably 
be  accomplished  without  any  significant  de- 
lay. In  fact,  Potomac  Edison's  own  estimate 
of  delay  (3-6  months)  given  in  March  of  this 
year  suggests  that  had  they  begun  at  that 
time,  in  good  faith,  to  reroute  the  line,  the 
work  would  now  be  completed.  As  with  the 
delay  associated  with  the  line  rerouting  re- 
quested by  the  Interior  Department  to  pro- 
tect Antletam  and  other  areas  and  the  Paw- 
Paw  Bends,  the  alleged  delay  connected  with 
the  minor  alterations  we  suggest  is  really  a 
delay  created  by  Potomac  Edison's  unwill- 
ingness to  quickly  resolve  the  issue  when 
first  raised. 

Potomac  Edison  has  also  alleged  that  the 
request  which  we  make  is  on  behalf  of  a 
private  landowner  for  special  treatment.  In 
fact,  our  request  is  made  on  precisely  the 
same  basis  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior requested  the  original  rerouting — to 
preserve   unique   land   for   recreational   and 
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scenic  purposes  In  the  public  interest.  We 
know  of  no  other  similarly  situated  property 
on  the  entire  proposed  route.  It  is  liecause  of 
the  very  uniqueness  of  this  311  acre  tract 
of  land  that  we  are  so  concerned  about  the 
Irreparable  damage  which  will  be  caused  by 
this  transmission  line. 

We  very  much  appreciate  the  deep  concern 
which  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
shown  for  the  preservation  of  scenic  and  rec- 
reational land.  We  applaud  their  long  and 
difficult  struggle  to  preserve  the  Antletam 
Battlefield  and  Paw-Paw  Bends.  As  the  De- 
partment advised  in  its  March  14,  1968  news 
release,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Department 
and  of  Charles  D.  Lyon,  president  of  Potomac 
Eklison,  to  presen'e  the  Potomac  River,  river- 
sides and  adjacent  setting  as  scenic  and  rec- 
reational areas  for  present  and  future  gen- 
erations. If  the  proposed  crossing  of  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Sangster's  land  is  not  prevented,  the 
expressed  desire  of  all  concerned,  to  preserve 
the  riverside  and  adjacent  setting,  will  not 
be  achieved. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Anthony  I.  Roisman. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  2, 1969. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Randolph:  This  responds 
further  to  your  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Potomac  Edison  Company  500  KV  transmis- 
sion line  as  it  would  affect  the  Harold  L. 
Sangster  property  (West  Virginia)  and  fol- 
lowing our  previous  letters  of  May  26  and  29 
to  you,  we  can  report  that: 

1.  This  Department  has  fully  examined 
this  matter  in  depth. 

2.  This  Department  passed  on  to  the  com- 
pany the  concern  expressed  on  behalf  of  the 
Sangsters  by  asking  the  power  company  to 
consider  moving  the  line  to  the  south  side  of 
the  Sangster  property.  The  company  has  indi- 
cated that  it  was  not  willing  to  alter  the  line 
as  related  to  the  Sangster  property. 

3.  The  company's  counsel  has  reported  that 
there  were  negotiations  with  Mr.  Sangster 
and  his  attorneys  since  April  1968.  We  were 
informed  also  that  during  the  period  from 
April  1968  until  February  1969  the  discussions 
centered  on  the  purchase  price  for  a  right- 
of-way  across  his  property. 

4.  'The  company's  counsel  indicated  Mr. 
Sangster  or  his  representative  did  not  object 
to  the  proposed  taking  of  the  right-of-way 
on  the  ground  that  it  conflicted  with  his 
land  use  plans  until  February  of  this  year. 
Mr.  Sangster's  counsel  first  visited  this  De- 
partment in  March  of  this  year  at  -hlch  time 
this  Department  was  verbally  informed  of 
Mr.  Sangster's  land  use  plans. 

After  many  months  of  serious  negotiation 
between  this  Department  and  the  company 
concerning  this  line,  a  final  understanding 
resulted  on  January  3  of  this  year  In  line 
routing  and  alignment,  tower  heights  and 
location,  and  vegetative  treatment  of  the 
right-of-way.  Throughout  negotiations  with 
the  company  this  Department  based  its  con- 
cern solely  on  the  factors  of  public  interest 
without  consideration  for  any  specific  private 
land  ownership. 

You  may  be  assured  that  this  Department, 
In  Its  extended  negotiations  with  the  com- 
pany, has  made  an  earnest  effort  to  minimize 
the  impact  of  the  line  upon  the  regional 
landscape  and  the  areas  of  particular  historic 
and  scenic  interest  of  the  region.  The  effect 
of  the  compromise  agreement  is  that  the 
Potomac  Edison  Company  Is  taklne  a  ereat 
step  toward  the  public  Interest  In  mlnimlzine 
the  adverse  impact  of  transmission  lines 
unon  environmental  aesthetics. 

Since  the  company  is  willing  to  meet  all 
thn  conditions  of  the  agreement  of  March  14, 
1968.  we  feel  it  is  appropriate  to  issue  the 
right-of-way  easement  across  the  Chesapeake 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Preliminary,  it  is  appropriate  to  focus  on 
the  significance  of  the  Potomac  Basin,  par- 
ticularly in  the  geographical  area  with  which 
we  are  concerned.  As  President  Johnson  ob- 
served in  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  "clean  up  the  river  and  keep  it 
clean  .  .  .  protect  Its  natural  beauties  [and] 
provide  adequate  recreational  facilities,"  the 
river  "should  serve  as  a  model  of  scenic  and 
recreation  values  for  the  entire  country." 

One  of  the  major  obstacles  to  providing  the 
needed  recreational  facilities  is  access  to  the 
river  itself.  As  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior recognized  in  its  own  Report  on  the 
Potomac,  "The  Nation's  River,"  the  "main 
reach  of  the  flowing  river  ...  is  greatly 
menaced  by  rapid  and  Inappropriate  develop- 
ment along  its  banks,  and  through  most  of 
its  length  it  Is  hard  for  people  to  reach." 
The  Report  went  on  to  point  out  that  "the 
bulk  of  the  land  between  the  canal  and  the 
river — 7200  acres  out  of  10,000 — is  privately 
owned.  Along  most  of  the  120  miles  where 
the  canal  property  touches  the  Potomac,  it 
is  much  too  narrow  to  permit  heavy  use,  so 
that  public  enjoyment  of  the  river  except  at 
occasional  spots  is  limited  to  hikers,  cyclists, 
and  boatmen."  The  Report  concludes  that 
■for  the  most  part  the  Basin's  main  flowing 
streams  remain  a  closed  book." 

What  is  particularly  relevant  to  our  con- 
sideration is  the  explicit  designation  of  this 
property  as  a  "Recreation  Concentration 
Area"  by  the  Federal  Interdepartmental  Task 
Force  on  the  Potomac.  Such  designation  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  property  affords 
unique  access  to  the  river  on  the  West 
Virginia  side  trnd,  consequently,  should  be 
preserved  and  developed  for  fishing,  camping 
[and]  picnicking." 

As  you  know,  this  property,  over  which 
the  Potomac  Edison  Company  seeks  to  run 
a  500  kv  power  line.  Includes  more  than  311 
acres  of  undeveloped  West  Virginia  land  with 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  bordering  on  the 
Potomac  River  at  a  point  where  it  is  pollu- 
tion free  and  where  its  water  level  remains 
virtually  constant.  Additionally,  the  property 
has  several  other  unusual  characteristics: 
two  historic  stone  houses,  one  of  which  is 
approximately  250  years  old  and  which  has 
a  mill  race  and  an  apple  cellar,  an  unusual 
and  popular  cave  formation  known  as  Chim- 
ney Rock,  and  a  winding,  scenic,  trout  stream 
which  conservation  specialists  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  indicated  is  suit- 
able for  damming  for  creation  of  a  spring- 
filled  pond. 

As  you  also  know,  the  present  owners  of 
the  property  acquired  it  several  years  ago 
with  the  full  intention  of  developing  it  only 
for  purposes  consistent  with  its  unique 
scenic,  historical  and  recreational  attributes. 
Moreover,  their  dedication  along  these  lines 
is  evidenced  by  their  willingness,  as  ex- 
pressed on  several  occasions  to  the  Depart- 
ment, to  convey  either  to  the  Department, 
the  Nature  Conservancy  or  any  other  public 
trustee,  a  scenic  easement  which  would  in- 
sure the  preseri'atlon  and  development  of  the 
property  in  harmony  with  these  purposes. 

Having  put  the  case  in  context,  let  us  now 
be  clear  what  the  precise  issue  Is  at  this 
point.  Based  upon  our  discussions  with  the 
Department,  it  is  our  understanding  that 
the  Department  accepts  the  uniqueness  of 
this  particular  piece  of  land,  that  the  De- 
partment agrees  that  such  property  should 
not  be  encroached  upon  by  Potomac  Edison's 
proposed  power  line,  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment recognizes  the  need  to  exercise  its  full 
authority  to  stop  such  encroachment  and  to 
bring  about  a  rerouting  of  the  line  in  order 
to  avoid  jeopardizing  development  of  the 
Basin. 

The  issue,  therefore,  Is  whether  any  statu- 
tory restrictions  preclude  the  Secretary  from 
delaying  issuance  of  the  permit  until  he  is 
assured  that  the  property,  the  River,  and  the 
Canal,  will  be  fully  protected.  As  we  show, 
not  only  is  the  Secretary  not  bound  by  any 
such  statutory  restrictions,  but  rather  he  has 
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ample  discretionary  authority.  If  indeed  not 
the  afBrmatlve  obligation,  to  act  as  the 
guardian  of  these  public  resources. 

The  basic  statute  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary is  operating  in  this  instance,  conferring 
the  authority  to  g^rant  power  line  easements 
over  the  C&O  Canal,  clearly  spells  out  his 
broad  discretion  to  condition  the  grant  of 
any  easement  to  the  full  extent  required  for 
the  protection  of  the  Federal  Interest.  The 
statute  provides,  in  Section  4,  that: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  further 
authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  grant  perpet- 
ual easements,  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  Fed- 
eral interest,  for  rights-of-way  through,  over 
or  under  the  parkway  lands  along  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal,  now  or  hereafter  ac- 
quired, for  railroad  tracks  or  for  other  utility 
purposes  .  .  ."  (Public  Law  83-184,  67  Stat. 
359;  see  also  Section  1 1 

Beyond  that,  the  general  enabling  National 
Park  Service  legislation,  which  governs  man- 
agement of  the  C&O  Canal,  emphasizes  that 
the  purpose  of  such  management  is  to:  "pro- 
mote and  regulate  the  use  of  .  .  .  national 
.  .  .  monuments  ...  as  provided  by  law,  by 
such  means  and  measures  as  conform  to  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  said  .  .  .  monu- 
ments .  .  .  which  purpose  is  to  conserve  the 
scenery  and  the  natural  and  historic  objects 
and  the  wildlife  therein  and  to  provide  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  same  in  such  manner 
and  by  such  means  as  will  leave  them  unim- 
paired for  the  enjoyment  of  future  genera- 
tions." 1 16  U.S.C.  1) 

The  power  line  route  selected  by  the  com- 
pany for  crossing  the  property  In  Issues 
would  not  only  parallel  the  Potomac  for  ap- 
proximately three-quarters  of  a  mile,  it 
would  also  require  the  construction  of  four 
large  towers  on  the  high  bluffs  on  the  West 
Virginia  shore.  As  a  consequence,  visitors 
to  the  Canal,  a  "unique  resource"  accord- 
ing to  the  Department,  particularly  noted 
for  Its  hiking  suitability,  will  have  their  en- 
joyment of  the  River  and  of  Its  scenic  West 
Virginia  shore  marred  by  the  presence  of 
that  long  stretch  of  line.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  scenic  and  recreational  splen- 
dors of  the  Canal  fall  within  any  definition 
of  "Federal  interest"  which  Congress  had 
In  mind  when  it  cautioned  the  Secretary  to 
grant  easements  "subject  to  such  reasonable 
conditions  as  are  necessary  for  [its]  protec- 
tion." 

Moreover,  the  C&O  Canal  Is,  of  course,  a 
national  monument.  Squarely  involved, 
therefore.  Is  the  affirmative  obligation  of  the 
National  Park  Service  to  "promote"  Its  use. 
Again,  as  the  Depyartment  has  pointed  out, 
"I a) long  most  of  the  120  mUes  where  the 
canal  property  touches  the  Potomac,  it  is 
much  too  narrow  to  permit  heavy  use."  In 
the  case  of  the  particular  stretch  of  the 
canal  that  lies  directly  across  from  the  prop- 
erty m  question,  "promotion"  of  Its  full  en- 
joyment properly  Includes  not  only  the 
scenic  effects  of  hiking  on  the  canal  itself, 
which  would  be  impaired,  but  enjoyment  of 
the  magnificent  West  Virginia  palisades,  the 
very  palisades  on  which  the  line  is  to  be 
constructed. 

In  short,  any  action  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  In  furtherance  of  his  statutory 
resp)onslblllty  "to  conserve  the  scenery  and 
the  natural  and  historic  objects  (of  national 
monuments]  .  .  .  and  to  provide  for  (their] 
enjoyment  (so  as  to)  leave  them  unimpaired 
for  the  enjoyment  of  future  generations." 

Any  remaining  question  as  to  whether  the 
preservation  of  the  private  property  in  ques- 
tion is  a  "Federal  interest"  is  affirmatively  an- 
swered by  the  declaration  of  policy  set  forth 
In  Section  1  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Act, 
16  use.  4601: 

"The  Congress  finds  and  declares  It  to  be 
desirable  that  all  American  people  of  present 
and  future  generations  be  assured  adequate 
outdoor  recreation  resources,  and  that  It  Is 
desirable  for  all  levels  of  government  and 
private  interests  to  take  prompt  and  coordi- 
nated action  to  the  extent  practicable  wlth- 
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out  diminishing  or  affecting  their  respective 
powers  and  functions  to  conserve,  develop, 
and  utilize  such  resources  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  the  American  people."  (Eta- 
phasls  added,  see  also  16  U.S.C.  4601-4,  16 
use.  742  and  16  U.S.C.  661  ] . 

To  facilitate  the  realization  of  these  ob- 
jectives, the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  (16 
use.  4601-1)  : 

"Provide  technical  assistance  and  advice 
to  and  cooperate  with  States,  poUtlcal  sub- 
divisions, and  private  interests,  including 
nonprofit  organizations,  with  respect  to  out- 
door recreation." 

The  need  to  stimulate  responsible  private 
development  of  public  resources  was  particu- 
larly emphasized  In  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
on  this  legislation  (Senate  Report  No.  11, 
88th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  p.  3)  : 

"The  committee  agrees  with  the  [Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission] 
that  private  interest  groups,  t>oth  commer- 
cial and  nonprofit,  should  be  provided  tech- 
nical assistance  within  the  general  guide- 
lines to  be  found  in  the  ORRRC  report  .  .  . 

"Private  cooperation  Is  especially  needed 
In  the  field  of  hunting  and  fishing,  the  7th 
and  12th  ranking  outdoor  recreation  activi- 
ties, since  the  bulk  of  hunting  occurs  on 
private  lands  and  access  to  public  waters  Is 
quite  generally  over  private  property." 

We  thus  have  the  general  statutory  man- 
date addressed  to  the  Department  "to  con- 
serve, develop,  and  utilize  (outdoor  recrea- 
tion) resources  for  the  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  American  people"  and  to  pro- 
mote and  protect  from  Impairment,  national 
monuments,  such  as  the  C&O  Canal,  as  well 
as  the  specific  statutory  authorization  to 
grant  easements  across  the  Canal  only  after 
the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  he  has  Im- 
posed all  "reasonable  conditions  as  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  protection  of  the  Federal  in- 
terest." With  this  solid  foundation  of  statu- 
tory authority,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Secretary  is  in  no  way  precluded  from 
delaying  Issuance  of  the  permit  until  all  the 
recognized  public  values  are  fully  protected. 

We  recognize  that  in  discharging  these  re- 
sponsibilities the  Secretary  has  considerable 
discretion.  We  suggest,  however,  that  there 
Is  an  analogy  to  be  drawn  from  two  recent 
landmark  decisions,  Udall  v.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  387  U.S.  428,  and  Scenic  Hud- 
son Preservation  Conference  v.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  354  F.  2d  608  (C.A.  2,  1965) ,  cer- 
tiorari denied,  384  U.S.  941  (1966).  Each  call 
upon  government  agencies  with  authority  to 
commit  public  resources  for  the  develop- 
ment, by  private  companies,  of  electric  power, 
to  approach  their  responsibility  to  pwotect 
the  public  resource  in  the  broadest  conceiv- 
able fashion.  Indeed  in  Udall  v.  FPC,  the  so- 
called  High  Mountain  Sheep  case,  it  was  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  who  urged  that 
broad  construction  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  There  is  no  Justification  for 
the  Secretary  to  view  his  own  responsibility 
in  this  instance  as  any  less  inclusive,  espe- 
cially In  light  of  the  affirmative  statutory  re- 
sponsibility already   discussed. 

Moreover,  the  Secretary  has  already  rec- 
ognized his  responsibility  with  respect  to 
this  very  power  line.  We  have  reference,  of 
course,  to  the  Antietam  dispute  in  which 
the  Secretary  insisted  that  the  proposed  line 
be  rerouted  from  a  particular  point  on  pri- 
vate property  where  its  presence  would  have 
gravely  impaired  the  view  from  Antietam  to 
a  less  intrusive  point  on  private  property.  In 
that  instance,  the  Secretary  denied  the  ap- 
plication to  cross  the  C&O  Canal  on  the 
specific  grounds  that  the  proposed  routing 
would  have  violated  the  historic,  scenic  and 
proposed  recreational  areas  In  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia. 

The  Antietam  dispute  Is  on  all  fours  with 
the    present    dispute:     in    tx>th    Instances, 
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scenic,  recreational,  and  historic  values  of 
the  Potomac  River  Basin  area  faced  Impair- 
ment; in  both  Instances,  the  Secretary  was 
called  upon  to  Infiuence  the  rerouting  of  the 
power  line  on  private  property;  in  both  In- 
stances, tiie  Secretary  viras  authorized  to  grant 
the  requested  easement  "subject  to  such  con- 
ditions as  are  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  Federal  Interest";  and  In  both  In- 
stances, the  Secretary  was  faced  with  the 
basic  policy  question  of  whether  to  exercise 
his  statutory  discretion  to  delay  Issuance  of 
the  permit  until  he  was  satisfied  that  all 
public  values  would  be  adequately  protected. 
While  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  De- 
partment has  the  authority  to  acquire  land 
contiguous  to  the  Antietam  Battlefield,  we 
submit  that  that  Is  not  a  distinguishing 
factor  and  indeed  was  never  suggested  to  be 
the  basis  for  the  Secretary's  actions.  More 
to  the  point  is  the  fact  that  the  Secretary 
utilized  the  authority  he  had  stemming  from 
his  responsibility  for  the  Canal  to  protect 
other  public  areas.  One  of  the  public  areas 
to  be  protected  here  is  the  Canal  itself. 

Moreover,  the  private  property  owners  in- 
volved here  have,  of  course,  offered  to  con- 
vey either  to  the  Department  or  its  designee 
an  easement  which  fully  protects  the  public 
values  of  the  property.  There  can  he  no  doubt 
that  the  Department  is  fully  authorized  to 
take  advantage  of  this  offer.  In  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Act,  Congress  recognized  that  the 
donation  of  private  property  Is  to  be  encour- 
aged so  as  to  minimize  the  financial  impact 
on  the  Federal  government.  Accordingly,  it 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
(16  U.S.C.  4601-1  (h) ) :  "accept  and  use  dona- 
tions of  money,  property,  personal  services,  or 
facilities  for  the  purposes  of  (the  Act]." 

More  recently  the  objective  of  stimulating 
the  dedication  of  private  prqperty  was  given 
renewed  emphasis  when  Congress  established 
the  National  Park  Foundation  "(i)n  order  to 
encourage  private  gifts  of  real  and  personal 
property  or  any  income  therefrom  or  other 
Interest  therein  for  the  benefit  of,  or  In  con- 
nection with,  the  National  Park  Service,  its 
activities,  or  Its  services,  and  thereby  to 
further  the  conservation  of  natural,  scenic, 
historic,  scientific,  educational,  inspirational, 
or  recreational  resources  for  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  .  .  ."  (Public  Law  90-209, 
81  Stat.  656) 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  In  its  report  on  the  bill,  pointed 
out  that  the  "thrust  of  this  bill  Is  to  encour- 
age our  citizens  to  participate  in  a  more 
meaningful  way  in  the  efforts  of  their  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  park  and  recreational  op- 
portunities for  America."  (Senate  Repwrt  No. 
532,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  1) 

In  fulfillment  of  this  objective.  Congress 
provided  that   (Public  Law  90-209,  5  3): 

"The  Foundation  is  authorized  to  accept, 
receive,  solicit,  hold,  administer,  and  use  any 
gift,  devises,  or  bequests,  either  absolutely 
or  in  trust  of  real  or  personal  property  or  any 
income  therefrom  or  other  Interest  therein 
lor  the  benefit  of  or  in  connection  w^lth,  the 
National  Park  Service,  its  activities,  or  its 
services:  Provided,  That  the  Foundation  may 
not  accept  any  such  gift,  devise,  or  bequest 
which  entails  any  expenditure  other  than 
from  the  resources  of  the  Foundation.  An 
interest  in  the  real  property  includes,  among 
other  things,  easements  or  other  rights  for 
the  preservation.  conser\'ation,  protection, 
or  enhancement  by  and  for  the  public  of 
natural,  scenic,  historic,  scientific,  educa- 
tional, inspirational  or  recreational  re- 
sources. A  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  may  be 
accepted  by  the  Foundation  even  though  it 
is  encumbered,  restricted,  or  subject  to  bene- 
ficial interests  of  private  persons  if  any  cur- 
rent or  future  interest  therein  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  National  F>ark  Service,  its  ac- 
tivities, or  its  services." 

Apart  from  all  the  existing  statutory  au- 
thority and  precedent,  we  should  not  ignore 
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the  fact  that  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  in- 
cluding the  C&O  Canal,  Is  the  focal  point 
for  a  considerable  amount  of  legislative  and 
citizen  concern.  We  of  course  have  reference 
to  such  proposals  as  the  Potomac  National 
River  Bill,  the  Potomac  River  Basin  Compact, 
and  the  various  proposals  that  seek  to 
broaden  the  status  of  the  C&O  Canal  as  a 
scenic  and  recreational  center. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  Depart- 
ment, through  inadvertence  or  inaction, 
which  would  constitute  a  breach  of  its  un- 
derlying mandate  to  conserve  our  vanishing 
natural  resources,  permitted  the  desecra- 
tion of  a  piece  of  property  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  fulfillment  of  each  of  those  pro- 
posals. At  the  very  least,  in  light  of  all  this 
legislative  activity,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Department  to  maintain  the  status  quo  from 
an  environmental  standpoint  until  the  status 
of  the  Potomac  River  Basin  Is  clarified. 

This  is  particularly  essential  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  property  in  Issue  would 
be  included  within  the  boundary  of  the  pro- 
posed Potomac  National  River.  Indeed,  the 
power  line  at  issue  Is  proposed  to  be  con- 
structed on  that  very  boundary. 

The  same  reasoning  underlies  the  selec- 
tion of  that  boundary  for  purposes  of  the 
National  River  and  as  the  site  of  the  com- 
pany's towers  and  line,  namely,  that  It  is  a 
natural  hlghpolnt  on  the  West  Virginia  side 
clearly  visible  within  the  proposed  park 
area.  It  must  be  recognized,  therefore,  that 
if  a  Potomac  National  River  bill  is  enacted, 
there  is  every  likelihood,  especially  in  view 
of  the  Department's  singling  out  of  this 
property  for  public  development  pvirposes. 
that  the  property  would  be  acquired  by  the 
Federal  government.  As  has  already  been 
indicated,  the  present  owners  of  the  property 
are  not  only  Intent  on  developing  the  prop- 
erty consistent  vrith  Its  public  recreational 
and  scenic  potential,  but  have  offered  to 
freely  convey  appropriate  easements  to  the 
Department  or  a  public  trustee  to  guarantee 
such  development.  Thus,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment would  be  relieved  of  the  financial  bur- 
den of  acquiring  the  property  without  sac- 
rificing any  public  purposes. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  Depmrtment,  as 
a  policy  matter,  is  squarely  faced  with  the 
question  of  whether  it  will  exercise  the  dis- 
cretion it  clearly  enjoys  under  its  statutory 
authority  to  encourage  and  assist  the  devel- 
opment of  private  prop>erty  for  public  pur- 
poses. The  alternative,  should  the  Depart- 
ment fail  to  exercise  its  discretion,  is  Federal 
ownership  of  all  property  affected  with  a 
public  interest. 

To  summarize,  the  Department's  exercise 
of  Its  discretion  can  be  based  on  a  number 
of  factors.  The  statutory  authority  we  have 
discussed  above,  in  and  of  itself,  grants  the 
Secretary  sufficient  authority  to  delay  issu- 
ance of  the  permit  until  he  is  satisfied  that 
the  "Federal  interest"  is  adequately  pro- 
tected. Beyond  that,  we  cannot  Ignore  the 
Federal  involvement  in  the  development  of 
the  Basin  area  including  the  Department's 
dedication  to  the  promotion  of  the  C&O 
Canal  and  the  general  concern  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  River  "as  a  model  of  scenic 
and  recreation  values  for  the  entire  country". 
As  you  of  course  can  appreciate,  in  pre- 
paring the  above  outline  of  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  delay  Issuance  of  the  permit, 
we  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  reviewing  any 
memoranda  prepared  by  your  staff.  There- 
fore, should  your  staff  urge  you  to  take  a 
position  other  than  that  which  we  have  out- 
lined, we  would  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  review  and  comment  on  any  memorandum 
which  is  prepared  for  your  consideration. 

We  appreciate  your  consideration  of  the 
issues  we  have  discussed  and  look  forward 
to  hearing  from  you  shortly. 
Yours  truly, 

Edward   Berlin. 
Glaots   Kessler. 
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U.S.  DZPAKTMENT  pF  THS  IMTKXIOS, 

Ottkk  or  na  Secret abt. 
Washiigton,  DC,  July  11,  1969. 
Mr.  Edward  Berli^, 
Miss  Olaots  KessiIer, 
Berlin,  Roisman  <fr  Kessler, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   Mr.   Beru  n 
reply  to  your  letter 


AND   Miss  Kessler:    In 

.-^-j   -_  ., — _.  of  July  3  concerning  the 

Potomac  Edison  Company  transmission  line 

across    the    prope-ty    of    your    clients,    the 

reaffirm   the  statement 

of  June  26  to  you, 


Sangsters.   we   shafll 
made  in  our  lettez 


the  presently  conb  implated  alignment  meets 
i  of  the  Department  of  the 
.  _  _  J  are  aware  that  the  ease- 
ment for  a  right- )f-way  for  this  transmis- 
sion line  to  cross  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  has  been  is^iued.  At  the  present  time 
there  Is  no  author!  ty  for  this  Department  to 
accept  the  offer  o:  your  client  for  a  scenic 
easement  of  the  Ss  ngster  property;  however. 
if  and  when  such  iiuthority  is  available  this 
Department  will  t  e  happy  to  consider  the 
offer. 

It  is  good  to  know  the  heartfelt  concern 
of. Mr.  ^xxsX  Mrs.  Sangster  for  the  envlron- 
moptal  gijality  of  their  property.  This  De- 
partment  is   not   \rlthout   interest   and   ap 


preclation  for  Mr. 


with  similar  property  owners  along  the  ultl 
mate  route  of  this  transmission  line. 
Sincerely  yoijrs. 

Leslie  L.  Glasgow, 
Assistant  i  ecretary  of  the  Interior. 


.  Olas  !ow 


tie 


wtose 


A1 


that 


Berlin 
Washi 
Hon.  Leslie  L 
Assistant  Secetary 
partment  of 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Glasco 
two-paragraph  letter 
ported  to  reply  to 
dum    submitted    tc 
June  25. 

Your  reply  is  an 
owners    of    the    We  it 
question  who  lookel 
their  last  hope  for 
which  is  to  be 
terest;  an  insult  to 
islatlon  authorising 
tect  the  public  values 
blatantly    ignored 
American  public 
reatlonal  and  sceni^ 
ruthlessly  sacrificed 
mands  of  an  electric 

To  be  specific: 
with  you  and  your 
the  Department 
tlon  was  endowed 
and   scenic   values 
We  accepted  in  gooc 
sertion  that  only 
staff — to  the  effect 
statutory     authority 
eluded  you  from 
mental  efforts  to 
ing    fully    upon 
Department's  posltlo^ 
prebensive  legal 
substantial  statutory 
Department  could 
property  with 
values. 

Moreover,  we 
to  the  Department, 
ment  over  these  311 
their  future 
established 

ment's  prior  rejectio^ 
on  the  ground  that 
thority.  was  iU- 
In  the  face  of 
evidence,  you 
pressed  earlier 
act  in  this  matter^ 
elusion,  and  shifted 


1  loisMAN  &  Kessler, 
ington,  D.C,  July  3, 1969. 


repet  ted 


protect  on 


and  Mrs.  Sangster  along 


of  the  Interior,  V.S.  De- 
Interior,   Washington, 


We  have  received  yovu- 
of  June  26,  which  pur- 

9  page  legal  memoran- 
you    at    6:15    p.m.    on 


insult — an  Insult  to  the 
Virginia    property    in 
to  the  Department  as 
the  preservation  of  land 
dev  iloped  in  the  public  in- 
the  Congress  whose  leg- 
the  Department  to  pro- 
at  stake  here  is  being 
and    an    insult    to    the 
crying  need  for  rec- 
opportunlties  is  being 
to  the  irresponsible  de- 
utility  company, 
a  meeting  on  June  20, 
I  taff,  it  was  conceded  by 
the  property  in  ques- 
vlth  unique  recreational 
worthy   of   preservation, 
faith  your  personal  as- 
e  legal  advice  of  your 
t  lat  you  lacked  sufficient 
and     discretion — pre- 
ng  additional  Depart- 
s^ve  this  property.  Rely- 
statement    of    the 
,  we  submitted  a  corn- 
outlining  the 
authority  on  which  the 
j|istify   its  protection  of 
and  unique  public 
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the  presently  contemplated  alignment  meets 
the  basic  objectives  of  the  Department". 

We  submit,  ( 1 )  that  neither  you  nor  your 
staff  ever  gave  any  good  faith  consideration 
to  the  legal  memorandum  submitted  for 
you,  (2)  that  you  have  misrepresented  the 
Department's  position  by  shifting  your 
ground  from  the  meeting  of  June  20,  to 
your  reply  of  June  26,  ani!  (3)  that  you  have 
unconscionably  violated  the  public  respon- 
sibility Congress  entrusted  to  you  for  en- 
forcing legislation  to  preserve  our  environ- 
ment for  generations  to  come. 

Finally,  it  sliould  be  clear  that,  despite 
issuance  of  the  permit,  the  responsibility  of 
the  Department  has  not  been  diminished. 
It  ir  still  open  to  the  Department,  and  in- 
cumbent upon  it,  to  exercise  the  respon- 
sibility which  it  plainly  has  to  protect  the 
public  interest.  Our  memorandum  made  clear 
the  Department's  statutory  authority  to 
acquire  rights  in  property  which  should  be 
preserved  for  recreational  development.  For 
the  Department  to  refuse  the  offer  of  a 
free  scenic  easement  over  this  property  would 
be  an  unconscionable  abdication  of  its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  American  public,  and  a 
total  disregard  of  Its  Congressional  man- 
date. 

Yours  truly, 

Edward  Berlin. 
Glaots  Kessler. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  26, 1969. 
Mr.  Edward  Berlin, 
Miss  Gladys  Kessler, 
Berlin,  Roisman  &  Kessler. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Berlin  and  Miss  Kessler:  We 
have  had  an  opportiinity  to  study  the  posi- 
tion set  forth  in  your  letter  of  June  25.  1969, 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  permit  to  the 
Potomac  Edison  Company  to  cross  the  C&O 
Canal  with  a  transmission  line  which  would 
be  aligned  to  cross  the  land  of  your  clients 
the  Sangsters. 

After  having  taken  into  account  the  views 
expressed  In  your  letter  as  weU  as  the  posi- 
tion you  asserted  in  our  meeting  last  Fri- 
day, we  have  concluded  that  the  presently 
contemplated  alignment  meets  the  basic  ob- 
jectives of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Accordingly,  we  see  no  further  reason  for 
delay  in  issuing  the  permit  to  the  Company 
Sincerely  yours, 

TiKsi,TE  L.  Glasgow, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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UNIVERSITY  PRESIDENT  DISCUSSES 
CAMPUS  UNREST 


ydur 


met  lorandum 


recogE  ized 


the  offer  to  convey 
a  t  no  cost,  a  scenic  ease- 
icres  In  order  to  ensure 
The  memorandum 
conclusively    that    the    Depart- 
of  such  an  easement, 
It  lacked  statutory  au- 
foun  led  and  Insupportable. 
ln<  ontrovertlble  statutory 
abandoned  the  fears  you  ex- 
regariUng  your  authority  to 
reversed  your  earlier  con- 
to  the  position   "that 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
another  of  our  fine  academicians.  Dr. 
Morris  Abram.  president  of  Brandeis 
University,  testified  before  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
on  Campus  Disorders.  He  made  some 
valuable  points  relating  to  the  action  be- 
ing taken  by  imiversities  to  handle 
the  student  unrest  problem,  and  to  the 
Government's  latest  efTorts  to  deal  with 
this  same  situation.  Since  many  of  my 
colleagues  were  unable  to  attend  this 
hearing,  and  because  I  feel  that  Dr. 
Abram  s  remarks  should  be  incorporated 
into  the  public  dialog.  I  am  inserting  into 
the  Record  a  New  York  Times  article  by 
Nan  Robertson  which  outlines  yester- 
day's testimony.  The  article  follows: 


Absaic    Sttgoests    Campus    Remedy — Would 
Channel   Idealism   To   Combat   Socibty's 

ILLS 

(By  Nan  Robertson) 
Washington,  August  4. — "Hie  president  of 
Brandeis  Univer^ty  told  Congress  today  that 
It  oould  help  end  campus  turmoil  by  extri- 
cating this  country  from  Vietnam  and  chan- 
neling the  energies  of  an  idealistic  genera- 
tion into  a  "human  service"  corps. 

Morris  B.  Abram,  who  kept  his  own  cam- 
pus running  during  a  peaceful  occupation  of 
a  building  by  black  students  last  January, 
said  the  budgetary  savings  from  any  Viet- 
nam puUout  must  be  redirected  to  the  "glar- 
ing needs  of  America." 

These  needs,  he  said,  "occupy  the  minds 
and  thoughts  of  our  youth,  filling  them  with 
guUt  and  rage  at  their  presumed  impotence 
to  correct"  the  situation. 

Mr.  Abram  told  a  Senate  subcommittee 
on  student  unrest  that  universities  and  Con- 
gress "could  work  together  in  one  program, 
so  badly  needed  as  to  cause  wonder  that  it 
has  been  overlooked. "  He  said  that  with 
proper  funding  facultlee  and  students  could 
supply  a  "skilled,  supervised,  oommltted 
corps  of  manpower  to  work  off-campus  on 
the  great  societal  ills." 

Mr.  Abram  said  that  300  Brandeis  students 
were  already  doing  this  without  Government 
assistance,  largely  on  their  own  and  "under 
great  handicaps,"  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  site  of 
Brandeis. 

suggests  an  amendment 
The  witness,  long  a  legal  advocate  in  his 
home  state  of  Georgia  of  Negro  civil  rights, 
also  suggested  the  Congress  could  write  an 
amendment  into  existing  civil  rights  acts 
that  would  provide  "injunctive  relief  for 
those  whose  First  Amendment  rights  are 
violated  by  violence  and  coercion." 

Mr.  Abram  said  that  injunctions  had  be- 
come commonplace  to  enforce  14th  Amend- 
ment rights  of  due  process  and  equal  pro- 
tection, and  "have  been  the  chief  legal  in- 
strument for  desegregating  public  society." 
"First  Amendment  rights  also  deserve  pro- 
tection, and  if  not  on  the  university  cam- 
pus— where?"  he  asked  rhetorically.  "It  may 
be  a  very  sobering  experience  for  radical 
extremists  to  face  a  Federal  Judge  and  try 
to  explain  why  they  think  they  have  the 
right  to  deprive  others  of  their  constitutional 
guarantees." 

The  First  Amendment's  guarantees  include 
freedom  of  speech  and  assembly. 

But  Mr.  Abram  added  that  "outside  legal 
assistance''  should  be  a  "last  resort"'  and 
"never  an  Instrument  of  choice.''  He  declared : 
"The  strength  of  the  university  and  its 
defenses  should  reside  within  its  own  com- 
munity— before,  during  and  after  a  disrup- 
tion occurs."' 

did  not  CALL  POLICE 

The  Brandeis  president  did  not  call  in  the 
police  during  the  10-day  occupation  of  the 
campus  communications  building,  kept  class- 
es going  and  received  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  both  students  and  faculty  for  com- 
bining flexibility  with  firmness. 

The  demand  for  the  creation  of  a  black 
studies  department  was  granted  by  the  uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  Abram  told  the  Senate  subcommittee 
that  radical  enemies  of  the  university  Inside 
its  gates  had  "unwitting  allies''  outside — 
implying  that  some  of  them  are  in  Congress. 
"These  are  reacting  to  the  violence  on  the 
campus  by  responses  which  amount  to  starv- 
ing the  university  of  support,  public  and 
private.  'Shut  it  down!-  or  'Starve  it  down!' 
These  policies  lead  to  the  same  end." 

The  witness  said  that  the  general  Congres- 
sional retrenchment  on  Federal  funds  for 
domestic  programs  "has  placed  the  better 
Institutions'"  of  learning  "in  a  grave  finan- 
cial crisis.'" 

It  is  precisely  these  Institutions,  Mr.  Abram 
warned,  that  are  "the  focus  of  the  turmoU,"' 
involving  the  brightest  of  American  studente. 

"In  fact,  the  one  necessary  ingredient  for 
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trouble  is  a  critical  mass  of  very  bright  stu- 
dents,'" he  said. 

Mr.  Abram  said  that  polls  of  college  stu- 
dents show  that  this  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans is  composed  of  social  critics — both 
revolutionaries  and  moderates.  "An  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  young  agree 
strongly  or  partially  with  the  statement 
"that  our  society  now  is  characterized  by  in- 
justice, insensltlvlty,  lack  of  candor  and  In- 
humanity,'" he  said. 

"This  generation  was  not  sired  nor  raised 
by  college  administrators  nor  faculties,  but 
by  your  friends  and  constituents,"'  the  wit- 
ness continued.  "They  were  educated  In  your 
home  communities  and  under  laws  and  con- 
ditions we  either  created  or  permitted  to 
stand.  The  universities  now  are  the  habita- 
tions of  your  youth."" 


FBI    OPERATIONS    DURING    FISCAL 
YEAR  1969 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Augu.st  5,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  15  of  this  year  the  FBI  released  a 
summary  of  its  operations  during  fiscal 
year  1969  which  updates  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  testimony  given  by  Director 
Hoover  before  a  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  earlier  this  year.  Due  to 
the  length  of  the  appropriations  testi- 
mony, the  excerpts  from  the  testimony 
which  I  inserted  in  the  Record  on  July  8 
were  confined  to  the  area  of  internal  se- 
curity and  the  operations  of  the  New 
Left,  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  other 
radical  organizations,  and  other  infor- 
mation related  to  the  internal  security 
field.  Omitted  was  data  on  the  many 
achievements  of  the  Bureau  in  organized 
crime,  the  increasing  utility  of  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Information  Center,  the 
FBI  contributions  in  the  field  of  police 
training,  and  the  staggering  volume  of 
work  iiandled  by  the  FBI  Identification 
Division,  which,  for  instance,  this  year 
received  more  than  7  million  sets  of 
fingerprints  for  processing. 

While  the  more  newsworthy  achieve- 
ments of  the  Bureau  are  brought  to  pub- 
lic attention,  its  function  as  a  money- 
maker are  generally  unknown.  During 
the  past  fiscal  year,  fines,  savings,  and 
recoveries  in  FBI  investigations  reached 
a  record  figure  totaling  $345,832,583, 
which  amounts  to  a  return  of  SI. 57  for 
every  dollar  appropriated  for  FBI  opera- 
tions. In  addition,  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
the  Bureau  had  13,166  convictions,  re- 
sulting in  actual,  suspended,  and  proba- 
tionary sentences  totaling  over  47,000 
years.  Also,  during  this  period  29,220 
stolen  cars  were  recovered  due  to  the 
efiforts  of  the  Bureau's  agents. 

As  Mr.  Hoover  has  repeatedly  stated, 
citizen  interest  and  concern  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  fight  against  lawless- 
ness and  crime.  This  latest  report  by  the 
Bureau  on  its  operations  offers  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  scope  and  seriousness 
of  the  many  threats  to  our  general  wel- 
fare, peace,  and  tranquility.  I  insert  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Report  op  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
July  15,  1969 
New  all-time  highs  were  scored  by  the  FBI 
iQ  various  phases  of  Its  operations  during 
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FlsctJ  Year  1969,  Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell  announced  today. 

In  commenting  on  the  accomplishments  of 
his  agency  during  this  period,  FBI  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoov«-  noted  that  in  recent  months 
law  enforcement  in  the  United  States  has 
been  confronted  with  new  and  unprecedented 
challenges  as  a  wave  of  unrest  swept  over  the 
Nation's  college  campuses. 

THE    NEW    left 

According  to  Mr.  Hoover.  "Never  before  in 
our  history  has  there  been  such  a  strong 
revolutionary  Marxist  movement  of  young 
people  so  eager  to  tear  down  established 
authority.  While  it  is  the  immediate  goal  of 
the  New  Left  to  gain  complete  control  of  our 
educational  system,  it  Is  apparent  that  it 
hopes  to  lead  a  revolution  ultimately  de- 
signed to  overthrow  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hoover  deplored  the  fact  that  sit-ins. 
seizure  of  campus  facilities,  destruction  of 
university  property,  and  the  use  of  organized 
terror  and  violence  disrupted  more  than  225 
of  the  country's  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing during  the  previous  12  months. 

The  FBI  Director  pointed  out  that  fire 
bombs  and  other  explosives,  as  well  as  rifles 
and  shotguns,  became  familiar  weapons  In 
these  so-called  demonstrations,  and  that  the 
1968-1969  academic  year  eaw  a  total  of  61 
cases  of  arson  or  bombings  on  our  college 
campuses.  He  said  that  the  activities  of  these 
student  revolutionists  resulted  in  over  3 
million  dollars  damage  to  educational  facili- 
ties and  more  than  4,000  arrests. 

Citing  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  (SDS)  as  the  instigator  of  much  of 
this  unrest,  Mr.  Hoover  said:  "The  SDS  re- 
mains at  the  core  of  the  New  Left.  Some 
time  Eigo  It  abandoned  the  concept  of  'par- 
ticipatory democracy"  which  it  had  cham- 
pioned in  years  past  and  eagerly  embraced 
the  principles  of  Marxism-Leninism,  even  to 
the  extent  of  publicly  announcing  its  new 
goal  of  revolution.  In  so  doing.  It  became  the 
primary  target  for  'old  left"  takeover,  and 
today  we  see  old-line  communists  of  every 
stripe  seeking  to  seize  and  capitalize  on  the 
revolutionary  zeal  of  the  SDS.  The  Com- 
munist Party,  USA  (pro-Moscow),  the  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party  (pro-Peking),  and  the 
Socialist  Workers  Pfirty  ( pro-Trotsky ite)  are 
all  looking  forward  to  a  bright  future  in  the 
SDS,  provided  they  are  able  to  gain  control." 

Mr.  Hoover  stated  that  efforts  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party  to  dominate  this  group 
came  to  the  fore  at  the  SDS  National  Con- 
vention in  Chicago  last  month  and  forced 
a  split  between  the  National  Office  and  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party  factions  of  the  SDS. 
As  a  result,  each  faction  elected  its  own  slate 
of  national  officers  and  will  in  the  future 
attempt  to  lead  students  with  opposing 
brands  of  Marxism-Leninism. 

Mr.  Hoover  noted  that  typical  of  the  FBI 
Investigations  occasioned  by  SDS  activities 
was  the  case  involving  one  of  Its  members, 
Michael  Sherrod  Siskind,  who  attempted  to 
set  off  a  fire  bomb  at  a  Reserve  Officers" 
Training  Corps  installation  at  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  December 
3,  1968.  Siskind  pleaded  guilty  after  being 
charged  with  sabotage  and  received  a  five- 
year  prison  term. 

The  FBI  Director  pointed  out  that  New 
Left  violence  was  also  seen  in  the  series  of 
demonstrations  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  held  in  Chicago  last  August.  Pro- 
vocative and  militant  acts  of  demonstrators 
resulted  in  the  arrests  of  more  than  600  indi- 
viduals and  injuries  to  at  least  1,100.  in- 
cluding nearly  200  police  officers.  Among 
thoee  indicted  for  violations  of  the  Federal 
Anti-Riot  Statutes  were  David  Delllnger,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  National  Mobilization 
Committee  to  End  the  War  In  Vletanam; 
Thomas  Hayden,  a  co-founder  of  SDS;  and 
Jerry  Rubin,  a  leader  of  the  militant  anti- 
war group  known  as  the  Yippies. 
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BLACK   EXTREMIST    ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Hoover  declared  that  the  Increased 
activity  of  violence- prone,  black  extremist 
groups  had  placed  added  investigative  re- 
Eponsibilities  on  the  FBI.  "Of  these,"'  he  a&id, 
"the  Black  Panther  Party,  without  question, 
represents  the  greatest  threat  to  the  internal 
security  of  the  country.  Schooled  in  the 
Marxist-Leninist  ideology  and  the  teachings 
of  Chinese  communist  leader  Mao-Tse-tung, 
its  members  have  perpetrated  ntimerous 
assaults  on  police  officers  and  have  engaged 
in  violent  confrontations  with  police  in  cities 
throughout  the  country.  Leaders  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Black  Panther  Party  travel 
extensively  all  over  the  United  States  preach- 
ing their  gospel  of  hate  and  violence,  not 
only  to  ghetto  residents,  but  to  students  in 
colleges,  universities,  and  high  schools  as 
well." 

SELECTIVE     SERVICE     INVESTIGATIONS 

The  FBI  Director  noted  that  during  the 
fiscal  year  Just  ended  the  efforts  of  New  Left- 
type  organizations  to  encourage  militant  re- 
sistance to  the  draft  in  colleges  and  even 
high  schools  bad  called  for  continuing  em- 
phasis by  the  FBI  in  this  area  of  its  respon- 
sibilities. He  pointed  out  that  the  complexion 
of  Selective  Service  Investigations  £s  con- 
tinually changing  because  of  the  numerous 
different  schemes  to  avoid  the  draft  which 
are  constantly  app>earing.  According  to  Mr. 
Hoover,  anti-draft  militants,  while  continu- 
ing to  counsel  potential  draftees  in  evasion 
tactics  and  the  public  burning  of  registra- 
tion cards  as  a  protest,  have  also  attempted 
to  further  disrupt  the  Selective  Service  sys- 
tem by  invading  headquarters  of  local  boards 
and  destroying  official  records. 

coMMU^asT  party,  u.s.a. 

Mr.  Hoover  noted  that  as  a  result  of  its 
19th  National  Convention  earlier  this  year, 
the  entrenched  leadership  of  the  Communist 
Party,  USA,  under  Gus  Hall  solidified  its  hold 
and  erased  any  doubt  whatsoever  that  the 
pro-Moscow  faction  of  the  Party  is  in  firm 
control. 

The  dissidents  In  the  Party,  who  were  op- 
posed to  its  undeviatlng  support  of  the  So- 
viet Union  in  such  matters  as  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  support  of  the  Arab  na- 
tions in  the  struggle  against  Israel,  were 
thoroughly  defeated.  Two  of  the  most  prom- 
inent opponents  of  Gus  Hall's  leadership, 
Gil  Green  and  Dorothy  Healey,  former  heads 
of  the  New  York  and  Southern  California 
Districts  of  the  Party,  resi>ectlvely,  both  re- 
signed from  their  official  positions. 

Mr.  Hoover  recalled  that  when  the  Soviets 
led  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  both  Mrs. 
Healey  and  Green  issued  statements  to  the 
press  which  were  most  critical  of  this  action. 
To  insure  that  this  would  not  happen  again, 
the  Convention  adopted  a  new  rule  prohibit- 
ing statements  to  the  press  which  have  not 
been  cleared  with  the  top  leadership. 

ORGANIZED  CRIME 

In  connection  with  the  FBI's  continuing 
drive  against  organized  crime,  Mr.  Hoover 
stated  that  there  are  reportedly  some  two 
dozen  La  Cosa  Nostra  "families"  operating 
throughout  the  United  States  today.  In 
scarcely  more  than  a  year's  time,  the  heads 
of  six  of  these  "families"  were  arrested  or 
convicted  in  Federal  courts  as  a  restilt  of 
FBI  investigations.  During  the  same  period, 
the  "boss"  of  still  another  "family"  died  In  a 
Federal  prison  and,  in  an  eighth,  no  succes- 
sor has  been  named  nearly  two  years  after 
the  former  leader  died.  Mr.  Hoover  pointed 
out  that  FBI  investigations  led  to  the  arrest 
or  conviction  of  four  of  the  top  contenders 
for  the  leadership  of  this  "family."  He  said 
that  the  scope  of  FBI  activities  in  this  field — 
including  the  conviction  of  approximately 
300  racket  and  gambling  figures  during  Fiscal 
Year  1969 — Indicates  the  intensity  with 
which  the  FBI  is  participating  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  all-out  drive  against  or- 
ganized crime. 
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Mr.  Hoover  went  on  to  say  that  two  In- 
tegral parts  of  thla  drive  are  the  continuing 
preasure  being  exerted  on  the  underworlds 
main  source  of  lUlcljt  funds— gambling— and 
the  dissemination  ♦f  Information  to  other 
Federal,  state,  and  (ocal  agencies  when  vio- 
lations uncovered  dd  not  fall  within  the  pri- 
mary investigative  jurisdiction  of  the  PBI. 
In  this  regard,  mort  than  300.000  Items  of 
criminal  InteUlgenc*  Information  were  fur- 
nished to  other  law  Enforcement  agencies  by 
the  PBI  during  the  fiscal  year.  Aa  a  direct 
result  of  this  dlssemljiaUon  policy,  more  than 
4.300  hoodlum,  gan^bllng,  and  vice  figures 
were  arrested  during  the  year  by  these  other 
agencies  acting  upon  Information  obtained 
from  the  PBI. 

Typical  of  the  malnner  in  which  law  en- 
forcement agencies  cooperate  In  combating 
organized  crime  was  the  series  of  raids  con- 
ducted by  FBI  Special  Agents  and  the  New 
Tork  State  Police  d<irlng  the  later  part  of 
1968.  Biformatlon  ob^ined  from  PBI  sources 
led  to  the  recovery  if  more  than  5  million 
dollars-  worth  of  prc^erty  stolen  by  a  Cosa 
Nostra  burglary  ringj  operating  in  the  New 
York-Northern  Penn^lvanla  area.  A  portion 
of  the  stcifcn  property,  which  had  been 
dropped  from  a  boat  in  Irondequolt  Bay 
New  Tork,  was  recovered  by  PBI  agents  uUl- 
Izlng  underwater  dlvli  ig  gear. 

Mr.  Hoover  also  noted  that  as  a  result  of 
PBI  investigations,  many  other  major  pros- 
ecutive blows  were  deUvered  against  the 
hoodlum  element  during  Fiscal  Year  1969 

On  November  26.  19  38.  FBI  Agents  arrested 
La  Cosa  Nostra  •'Con^nlasion'*  member  Stef- 
ano  Magaddino  and  eijght  of  his  subordinates 
In  the  Buffalo  area  on  charges  involving  in- 
terstate gambling  ac  Jvltles.  Seized  at  the 
time  of  the  arrest  was  over  $500,000  in  funds 
belonging  to  the  rlnj ,  whose  sphere  of  in- 
fluence reportedly  ranged  from  New  York 
City  in  the  east  to  pot  tlons  of  Canada  in  the 
north. 

One  top  hoodlum  c  irrently  awaiting  trial 
is  Samuel  Rlzzo  DeCai  alcante,  who  has  been 
identified  as  head  of  th  e  Cosa  Nostra  "family- 
headquartered  in  the  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 
area.  DeCavalcante  and  two  of  his  aides  were 
arrested  by  PBI  Agent  i  on  charges  that  they 
conspired  to  extort  msney  from  a  group  of 
professional  gamblers. 

In  Chicago,  the  rani  Ing  Cosa  Nostra  mem- 
ber at  the  moment.  Jc  hn  Philip  Cerone.  and 
two  associates  were  ai  rested  by  FBI  Agents 
on  February  7.  1969,  in  connection  with 
the  interstate  actlvli  les  of  a  large-scale 
gambling  operation. 

As  a  result  of  somt  of  the  other  major 
gambling  investigations  conducted  by  the 
FBI  during  the  fiscal  year,  five  persons  were 
arrested  on  charges  nvolvlng  a  numbers 
operation  handling  sone  25  million  dollars 
a  year  in  wagering  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey;  two  other  penons  were  arrested  In 
connection  with  the  smashing  of  another 
numbers  operation  reportedly  handling  about 
six  million  dollars  a  yiiar  in  the  same  area; 
and  22  persons  were  a  Tested  In  connection 
with  an  Investigation  involving  an  inter- 
state gambling  operatldn  centered  in  North- 
ern  Indiana. 

Among  those  convict  ;d  and  receiving  sen- 
tences as  a  result  of  other  PBI  gambling 
investigations  were  West  Coast  mobster  John 
Roselll,  publicly  descrlUed  as  a  former  lieu- 
tenant of  the  notorious  Al  Capone,  and  five 
of  his  accomplices:  and  Chicago  gambling 
czar  Ernest  Sansone  and  five  of  his  associ- 
ates, whose  disruption  reportedly  affected 
La  Cosa  Nostra-backed  numbers  operations 
as  far  away  as  Detroit.  [Michigan. 

Mr.  Hoover  noted  th^t  in  addition  to  in- 
vestigations involving  jgambling  violations, 
a  number  of  other  Federal  statutes  have 
been  effective  In  the  war  against  organized 
crime. 

On  August  8,  1968,  for  example.  New  Or- 
leans. La.  Cosa  Nostra  'boss"  Carlos  Mar- 
cello  was  convicted  of  attempting  to  assault 
a  Federal  officer  and  si^bsequently  was  sen- 
tenced to  two  years  in  prison. 
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On  October  3,  19«8.  Chicago  rackets  leader 
William  Daddano  and  five  hoodlum  associ- 
ates were  convicted  in  connection  with  the 
robbery  of  a  Franklin  Park,  111.,  bank.  Dad- 
dano was  fined  $13,000  and  sentenced  to  16 
years  in  prison. 

On  December  5,  1968,  Special  Agents  of  the 
PBI  arrested  Russell  Bufallno.  one  of  the  top 
Cosa  Nostra  leaders  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
and  charged  him  with  conspiring  to  trans- 
port some  $23,000  worth  of  stolen  television 
sets  from  New  York  to  Pennsylvania. 

On  February  4,  1969,  Ned  Bakes,  a  notori- 
ous underworld  "fixer"  and  "middle  man," 
was  arrested  in  Chicago  by  FBI  Agents,  and 
more  than  13  million  dollars'  worth  of  stolen 
stock  certificates  was  recovered. 

On  March  12,  1969,  Carmine  Lombardozzl, 
who  has  been  described  as  La  Cosa  Nostra's 
"Wall  Street  representative,"  was  convicted 
of  participating  in  the  Interstate  transporta- 
tion of  a  $17,000  check  stolen  from  a  New 
York  City  brokerage  house. 

On  April  15,  1969,  Boston  mobster  Vincent 
Teresa  was  convicted  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  Baltimore  for  his  involve- 
ment in  the  theft  of  $750,000  worth  of  se- 
curities from  a  New  York  City  brokerage  firm. 
Teresa  received  a  20-year  prison  sentence,  and 
he  has  also  been  charged  with  participating 
in  the  theft  of  some  $357,000  worth  of  securi- 
ties from  a  second  New  York  brokerage  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  Hoover  noted  that  James  Plumeri,  re- 
portedly a  captain  in  the  Cosa  Nostra  "fam- 
ily" of  the  late  Thomas  Luchese.  and  Peter 
DePeo,  reportedly  a  captain  in  the  "family" 
of  the  late  Vlto  Genovese,  are  currently 
awaiting  trial  in  New  York  City.  They  had 
been  taken  into  custody  by  FBI  Agents  in 
May,  1968,  on  charges  of  conspiring  to  share 
in  a  $47,500  series  of  "kick-backs"  made  in 
an  attempt  to  secure  a  $2,500,000  hotel  loan 
from  the  Teamsters  Union  Pension  Plan. 

Mr.  Hoover  went  on  to  point  out  that  since 
the  death  of  Luchese  in  July.  1967.  no  one 
has  been  selected  to  assume  the  leadership 
of  his  "family."  Reportedly,  this  situation  ex- 
ists because  of  prosecutive  action  launched 
against  the  top  contenders  as  a  result  of 
FBI  investigations.  In  addition  to  Plumert's 
arrest,  three  other  ranking  members  have 
been  convicted  on  various  charges  since  the 
death  of  Luchese:  John  Dioguardi,  on  No- 
vember 10.  1967,  for  violating  the  Federal 
bankruptcy  statutes:  Vincent  Rao.  on  No- 
vember 17,  1967.  for  having  perjured  himself 
before  a  Federal  Grand  Jury;  and  Antonio 
Corallo.  on  June  19.  1968.  for  Interstate 
Transportation  in  Aid  of  Racketeering. 
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United  States.  He  subsequently  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charges  against  him  and  re- 
ceived a  substantial  prison  sentence.  Ex- 
tradition proceedings  have  been  initiated 
against  his  brother  in  order  to  return  him 
to  the  United  States  to  stand  trial.  AU  but 
$4,000  of  the  loot  has  been  accounted  for  or 
recovered. 

Mr.  Hoover  noted  that  another  vital  field 
in  which  the  FBI  has  Jurisdiction  concerns 
statements  and  claims  made  to  Government 
agencies.  Including  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. 

As  an  example,  Mr.  Hoover  cited  one  case 
during  the  fiscal  year  which  involved  the 
arrests  of  24  persons  on  March  13.  1069.  by 
FBI  Special  Agents  in  Maryland.  Delaware. 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area.  North 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee  In  connection  with 
alleged  fraudulent  practices  used  to  obtain 
home  Improvement  loans  Insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration.  A  total  of  42 
defendants  involved  in  61  home  improve- 
ment loans  totaling  over  $200,000  were  named 
m  twelve  indictments  returned  by  a  Balti- 
more, Maryland.  Federal  Grand  Jury  on 
March  11  and  12.  1969.  On  May  6,  1969.  eight 
more  Individuals  were  Indicted  on  similar 
charges  at  Baltimore. 

The  FBI  Director  also  noted  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam  has  caused  an  increase  in  pro- 
curement-type  fraud  cases  and  has  called  for 
stepped-up  FBI  activity  in  this  area.  As  one 
example.  Mr.  Hoover  mentioned  the  arrests 
of  four  individuals  who  had  been  indicted 
by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  at  Washington.  D.C  . 
on  August  7.  1968.  on  charges  of  conspiring 
to  defraud  the  Government  of  more  than 
four  million  dollars  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  rocket  laimchers  for  the  United 
States  Navy.  The  persons  arrested  are  pres- 
ently awaiting  trial  on  criminal  charges  and 
civil  suits  seeking  double  damages  have  been 
filed  by  the  Federal  Government  at  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

NATIONAL    CRIME    INFORMATION    CENTER 


OTHER  CRIMINAL   INVESTIGATIONS 


In  discussing  highlights  of  other  FBI  In- 
vestigations in  the  criminal  field,  Mr.  Hoover 
mentioned  the  kidnapping  of  Barbara  Jane 
Mackle  of  Coral  Gables.  Florida,  who  was 
abducted  from  an  Atlanta.  Georgia,  area 
motel.  Intensive  investigation  by  FBI  Special 
Agents  resiUted  in  the  safe  return  of  Mlsa 
Mackle  and  the  conviction  of  her  abductor. 
Gary  Steven  Krlst.  on  state  kidnaping 
charges.  Krlst  was  sentenced  to  life  impris- 
onment. His  accomplice.  Ruth  Eiseman- 
Schier.  later  pleaded  guilty  and  received  a 
seven-year  prison  sentence. 

The  PBI  Director  pointed  out  that  viola- 
tions of  the  Federal  Bank  Robbery  and  In- 
cidental Crimes  Statute  continued  to  repre- 
sent a  serious  national  problem  during  Fiscal 
Year  1969.  He  noted  that  in  February  of  this 
year  FBI  Agents  arrested  seven  persons  in 
connection  with  a  series  of  bank  robberies  in 
the  Boston,  Massachusetts,  area  totaling 
more  than  $227,000.  These  individuals,  to- 
gether with  four  others  already  in  custody, 
were  Indicted  on  bank  robbery  charges  at 
Boston. 

In  another  case  involving  th  $363,000  bur- 
glary of  a  Jacksonville,  Florida,  bank,  FBI 
Investigation  identified  the  perpetrators  as 
two  brothers,  both  of  whom  had  fled  to  Mex- 
ico. One  of  them  was  arrested  by  FBI  Special 
Agents    as    he    attempted    to    re-enter    the 


Mr.  Hoover  reported  that  the  FBI's  Na- 
tional Crime  Information  Center  assumed 
an  Increasingly  important  role  in  serving 
the  Nation's  law  enforcement  agencies  diu-- 
Ing  the  fiscal  year.  This  computerized  sys- 
tem, which  stores  information  concerning 
wanted  criminals  and  stolen  property,  in- 
cluding vehicles,  guns,  securitlea,  and  other 
identifiable  items,  contained  1,100,000  active 
records  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Now 
serving  local,  state,  and  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  In  48  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Canada,  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center  currently  handles  In 
excess  of  35,000  transactions  every  day.  Posi- 
tive responses  to  inquiries  placed  in  the 
system,  known  as  "hits,"  are  averaging  about 
350  a  day. 

As  a  typical  example  of  the  service  pro- 
vided by  the  National  Crime  Information 
Center,  Mr.  Hoover  related  that  a  Detroit. 
Michigan,  supermarket  was  held  up  by  two 
armed  men.  one  of  whom  was  apprehended  at 
the  scene  by  an  off-duty  police  officer  shop- 
ping in  the  store.  The  identity  of  the  ban- 
dit's partner  was  learned  and  a  description 
was  immediately  placed  In  the  National 
Crime  Information  Center.  About  a  month 
later,  the  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  police  stopped 
an  individual  for  speeding  and  made  a  rou- 
tine check  through  the  computer  system. 
They  were  inunediately  informed  that  the 
speeder  was  Identical  with  the  bandit  wanted 
In  connection  with  the  Detroit  supermarket 
robbery. 

POLICE    TRAINING 

According  to  Mr.  Hoover,  an  all-time  high 
was  reached  during  the  past  fiscal  year  when 
PBI  instructors  extended  training  assistance 
to  municipal,  county,  and  state  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  7.804  training  schools  at- 
tended by  233,741  law  enforcement  repre- 
sentatives. These  schools,  generally  conducted 
on  a  local  or  regional  level.  Included  118  one- 
week  training  sessions  on  police  management 
taught  by  special  instructor  teams  from  the 
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FBI's  Training  Division  in  Washlngfton,  D.O. 
Emphasis  was  also  given  to  training  local 
pKJlice  in  such  subjects  as  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center,  police-community  rela- 
tions, mob  and  riot  control,  and  similar 
topics. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1968,  the  PBI  or- 
ganized and  conducted  a  series  of  specialized 
conferences  dealing  with  crimes  against  fi- 
nancial institutions.  A  total  of  282  confer- 
ences In  all  sections  of  the  country  were 
attended  by  29,265  people  representing  12,210 
agencies. 

The  FBI  National  Academy,  often  referred 
to  £15  the  "West  Point  of  Law  Enforcement," 
afforded  training  to  200  officers  during  the 
fiscal  year.  With  the  graduation  of  the  83rd 
Session  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House 
on  May  28,  1969,  a  total  of  5,535  officers  had 
received  this  training  since  the  Academy  was 
founded  in  1935.  Of  the  graduates  still  active 
In  law  enforcement,  28  percent  occupy  top 
executive  positions  in  their  agencies. 

CXJOPERATION  AND  SERVICE  FTTNCTIONS 

During  the  fiscal  year,  the  FBI  Identifica- 
tion Division  received  more  than  7  million 
sets  of  fingerprints  for  processing,  the  largest 
number  handled  during  any  year  since  World 
War  II.  An  average  of  more  than  29,000  finger- 
print cards  were  processed  every  workday 
during  the  12-month  period.  Working  in  co- 
operation with  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies all  over  the  country,  this  Division  con- 
ducted fingerprint  searches  resulting  in  the 
identification  of  more  than  32,000  fugitives. 

Mr.  Hoover  also  pwlnted  out  that  the  Iden- 
tification Division  processed  more  than  200,- 
000  items  of  evidence  for  latent  fingerprints 
during  the  fiscal  year  and.  in  addition,  han- 
dled more  than  3  million  miscellaneous  forms 
and  inquiries  dealing  with  fingerprint  mat- 
ters. The  experts  comprising  the  FBI's  Dis- 
aster Squad  were  dispatched  to  eight  major 
disasters  to  assist  in  Identifying  244  victims. 
At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  files  of 
the  Identification  Division  contained  over 
192  million  sets  of  fingerprints  representing 
some  84  million  persons. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1969,  the  FBI  Labora- 
tory conducted  over  354,000  scientific  exam- 
inations of  evidence.  More  than  30  percent 
of  those  were  on  a  cost-free  basis  for  other 
Federal  and  non-Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

MISCELLANEOtrS 

In  summarizing  his  agency's  operations 
during  the  fiscal  year,  Mr.  Hoover  reported 
that  fines,  savings,  and  recoveries  in  FBI  in- 
vestigations during  that  period  reached  a  rec- 
ord figure  totaling  $345,832,583,  a  sum  repre- 
senting a  return  of  $1.57  for  every  dollar  ap- 
propriated for  FBI  operations.  In  that  time, 
the  FBI  had  13,166  convictions,  resulting  in 
actual,  suspended,  and  probationary  sen- 
tences totaling  over  47,000  years.  For  the 
fourteenth  consecutive  year  all  prior  records 
were  surpassed  with  the  recovery  of  29,220 
stolen  cars  in  PBI  cases. 

Mr.  Hoover  noted  that  the  smashing  of  one 
automobile  theft  ring  Involved  the  arrests 
of  23  individuals  by  FBI  Agents  last  May. 
This  highly  professional  crime  ring  was  cen- 
tered in  West  Virginia,  and  its  operations  re- 
portedly encompassed  nine  additional  states. 
To  date,  some  40  stolen  vehicles  and  stolen 
merchandise  with  a  combined  value  of  al- 
most a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  have  been 
recovered  by  FBI  Agents.  At  the  end  of  the 
1969  fiscal  year,  the  PBI  had  102  major  auto- 
mobile theft  rings  under  investigation  or 
being  prosecuted  in  the  Federal  courts. 

Another  sharp  upturn  was  reflected  with 
the  location  of  nearly  26,000  Federal  fugitives 
in  FBI  investigations,  a  new,  all-time  high. 
This  figure  Included  2,071  violators  of  the 
Fugitive  Felon  Act,  criminals  being  sought 
at  the  request  of  state  and  local  authorities, 
as  well  as  18  notorious  felons  who  were  on 
the  FBI's  "Ten  Most  Wanted  Fugitives"  list. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  ZONES 
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HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  my  testimony  before  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  today  on  the  interim 
report  of  study  of  provisions  of  title  19 
of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to  the 
temporary  entry  of  articles  imported 
into  the  United  States.  My  statement 
follows : 

Testimony  by  Mr.  Celler 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
Of  the  Commission,  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today 
concerning  the  tentative  proposals  now  being 
considered  by  you.  My  testimony  will  be  ad- 
dressed in  particular  to  the  tentative  sug- 
gestion that  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act 
of  1934  be  repealed. 

As  you  know,  I  am  the  author  of  this 
Act — which  is  often  referred  to  as  the  Celler 
Act.  The  Act  was  sponsored  by  me  in  the 
73rd  Congress  and  passed  by  that  Congress. 
It  was  later  amended  in  1950  as  the  result 
of  legislation  authored  and  sponsored  by 
my  colleague,  Representative  Hale  Boggs  of 
Louisiana.  By  including  provisions  relating 
to  manufacture  within  a  foreign  trade  zone, 
the  Boggs  amendment  was  a  substantial  and 
highly  constructive  supplement  to  the  orig- 
inal program.  As  a  result,  I  am  pleased  to 
inform  you  that  Representative  Boggs  shares 
my  views  concerning  this  legislation  and  has 
authorized  me  also  to  speak  to  you  today 
on  his  behalf. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  make  two  points 
which  win  make  my  position — as  well  as 
that  of  Representative  Boggs — clear  and  un- 
equivocal. First,  we  vigorously  oppose  any 
proposal  to  repeal  the  present  Act.  Second, 
not  only  are  we  adamant  in  our  opposition 
to  any  repeal  of  the  Act,  but  we  are  strongly 
in  favor  of  an  expanded  implementation  of 
the  foreign  trade  program  through  a 
Ijosltive  and  dynamic  administration  by 
the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board — an  admin- 
istration that  in  the  past  has  been  sadly 
lacking.  We  have  made  our  views  known  both 
to  the  Chairman  and  members  of  the  pres- 
ent Board.  We  have  also  made  them  known 
to  our  colleagues  in  the  Congress — most  of 
whom,  I  believe,  share  the  same  views.  I 
would  hope  that  after  thorough  evaluation 
of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act,  this  Com- 
mission will  also  endorse  our  recommenda- 
tion that  the  present  program  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  dismembered,  but  Instead 
be  given  the  vitality  that  It  Justly  deserves — 
the  vitality  that  Congress  always  Intended 
it  to  have. 

I  speak  to  you  today  not  out  of  any  pride 
of  authorship — either  on  my  part  or  on  the 
part  of  Representative  Boggs,  the  author  of 
the  1950  amendment.  If  the  Foreign  Trade 
Zones  Program  had  served  its  purpose  and 
outlived  its  usefulness,  we  would  be  among 
the  first  to  recommend  that  It  fade  gracefully 
and  quietly  into  retirement.  Each  of  us  has 
devoted  many  years  in  Congress  to  the  two 
major  problem  areas  affected  by  the  pro- 
gram— the  problems  of  America's  role  In  In- 
ternational commerce  and  the  problems  faced 
at  home  by  our  urban  centers.  Since  the  pro- 
gram makes  major  contributions  in  each  of 
these  areas,  we  vigorously  resist  any  repeal  of 
the  Act.  Moreover,  since  the  program  has  a 
broad  and  undeveloped  capacity  to  make 
enormous  future  contributions  to  interna- 
tional commerce  and  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  our  now  blighted  cities,  we  insist 


that  it  be  given  dynamic  and  effective  ad- 
ministration. 

Gentlemen,  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act 
is  based  on  an  ancient  idea — the  idea  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  a  combination  of  so-called 
free  ports  in  Ehirope  around  the  Baltic  Sea 
and  North  Atlantic.  Although  the  Idea  is  an 
ancient  one,  like  the  finest  of  old  wines  it 
has  improved  with  age  and  contains  the  full 
assurance  of  future  enjoyment. 

Under  the  Act,  "free  ports"  or  "free  zones" 
are  established  in  the  United  States,  iiito 
which  goods  can  be  imported  and  held  free  of 
duty  until  either  shipped  abroad  or  Imported 
into  our  domestic  customs  territory.  Pursuant 
to  the  Act.  zones  have  been  established  in 
such  places  as  New  York,  New  Orleans.  San 
Francisco.  Seattle,  Toledo,  Bayonne,  Hono- 
lulu, and  Puerto  Rico.  Thirty-five  years  of 
operation  of  such  foreign  trade  zones  have 
proved  their  value  to  foreign  commerce  and 
their  value  to  the  local  domestic  economies 
of  our  cities. 

The  future  need  for  foreign  trade  zones  is 
even  greater  than  has  been  the  need  In  the 
past.  Today  we  have  many  air  ports  in  addi- 
tion to  sea  ports.  Transportation  and  com- 
munication facilities  have  increased  many 
times  since  the  program  first  started.  Clearly 
the  zones  can  afford  our  cities — both  in-land 
and  on  the  sea — vast  opportunities  for  a 
healthy  industrial  development  which  vrtll 
bring  desperately  needed  employment.  At  the 
same  time,  a  vigorous  administration  of  the 
Zones  Program  would  be  of  enormous  benefit 
in  enabling  American  labor  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  low-cost  foreign  labor.  It 
would  expand  the  domestic  manufacture 
of  goods  sold  both  here  and  abroad.  It 
would  help  to  reduce  the  gold  outflow  and 
the  outfiow  of  capital. 

I  would  like  to  entimerate  for  you  Just  a 
few  of  the  activities  which  are  facilitated  by 
the  Act  and  which  give  rise  to  these  benefits : 

1.  Manufacturing  for  export  duty  free  and 
quota  free — utilizing  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic components,  but  only  American  labor. 

2.  The  establishment  and  operation  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  facilities  employing 
American  labor,  machinery,  technology,  and 
management  within  the  political  boundaries 
of  the  United  States,  but  outside  of  customs 
boundaries. 

3.  Manufacturing  in  the  United  States 
with  the  opportunity  to  defer  the  outlay  of 
working  capital  for  payment  of  customs  du- 
ties on  foreign  components  until  the  finished 
product  enters  customs  territory  for  con- 
sumption— thereby  giving  business  firms  an 
opportunity  to  compete  successfully  in  our 
own  domestic  import  market  with  foreign 
manufacturers. 

4.  The  imposition  of  customs  duties  on 
zone-produced  goods  only  at  the  rates  appli- 
cable to  foreign  components,  rather  than  at 
rates  applicable  to  the  overall  product. 

5.  The  handling  and  use  of  quota-re- 
stricted materials  in  such  a  way  as  to  p>ro- 
vtde  manufacturing  opportunities  in  the 
United  States  which  would  otherwise  not  be 
available.  (In  this  regard,  however,  let  me 
make  it  clear  that  this  currently  does  not 
apply  to  petroleum  due  to  the  1965  Presiden- 
tial Proclamation  concerning  the  oil  Import 
coritrol  program.) 

6.  Capital  investment  opportunities  in  the 
safe  haven  of  the  United  States  for  domestic 
as  well  as  foreign  firms,  which  investment 
would  otherwise  be  subject  to  the  dangers  of 
nationalization  abroad. 

In  view  of  the  present  benefits — as  well  as 
the  enormity  of  the  potential  benefits — of 
the  program,  it  was  with  dismay  that  I  read 
the  report  published  in  May  of  this  year  on 
the  use  of  tempwrary  procedures.  Frankly,  I 
am  appalled — not  only  by  the  conclusions 
reached  in  the  report — but  by  the  gross  de- 
ficiency of  the  report  Itself  as  a  working 
tool.  Nowhere  in  the  entire  report  is  there 
given  even  the  slightest  consideration  to  the 
National  benefits  realized  under  the  Foreign 
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Trad©  Zonea  Program.  Ia«t«ad.  thla  Tery  Im- 
portant Act  of  Congreas  U  treated  In  a  sum- 
mary and  conclmive  fa«hloo.  As  both  a  law- 
yer and  a  leglslatpr.  I  am  quite  dloturbed  by 
any  government  report  that  cornea  to  ooo- 
ciuaiona  that  are|no«  baaed  on  any  flndlnra 
of  fact.  "^ 

L«t  me  review  for  you  briefly  the  few, 
scanty  statementi  that  are  made  in  the  re- 
port purporting  io  evaluate  the  Act.  They 
are  all  contained  on  a  single  page — page  7. 

First,  there  appears  the  bald  statement, 
and  I  quote:  "The  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act 
of  1934,  the  majof  objective  of  which  waa  to 
expedite  and  encourage  Inten-  tlonal  com- 
merce, haa  not  Jlven  rlae  to  the  t3rpe  of 
commerce  for  which  It  was  designed." 

No  elaboration  of  this  argument  appears 
In  the  report.  I  ari  familiar  with  the  adver- 
sary technique  of  creating  a  strawman  and 
then  knocking  hlri  down.  This  has  not  been 
done  In  this  case.  Jnstead,  the  technique  baa 
been  to  pretend  that  the  man  Is  Invisible 
and  then  to  argue  that  he  does  not  exist.  I 
submit  that  the  Act  Is  very  much  in  exist- 
ence and  that  It  o  ight  to  be  evaluated  prior 
to  the  formulation  of  any  conclusions  about 
It.- 

8econ*r  there  aj  pears  the  statement,  "By 
far  the  greatest  vi$e  of  the  zones  In  recent 
years  has  been  stomge  and  manipulation  op- 
erations." 

This  statement  mpUes  that  storage  and 
manipulation  operi.Uons  are  not  among  the 
primary  purposes  cf  the  Act.  Even  the  most 
cursory  review  of  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Act  wlU  reveal  that  the  Act  was,  in  fact, 
intended  to  facilitate  storage  and  manipiila- 
tlon  operations. 

Next  there  appeixa  the  statement,  "sub- 
zones  are  currently  being  used  to  avoid  Im- 
port quotas  on  crude  petroleum."  This  state- 
ment on  the  very  touchy  subjec;  of  petroleum 
has  created  much  confusion  and  fostered 
needless  controversy  There  Is  certainly  no 
doubt  that,  along  with  the  other  purposes 
of  the  Act.  one  ol  Its  prime  functions  U 
to  facilitate  the  sch  sduling  of  Import  quotas 
through  the  use  of  zones.  The  fact  that  In 
some  Instances  the  petroleum  Industry  has 
made  use  of  zones  t(i  change  the  character  of 
the  cargo  In  questlan  from  the  quota  Into 
nonquota  merchamUse.  conforms  precisely 
with  the  Intent  of  Cdngress. 

Let  me  also  emph  islze  another  point.  As  I 
Indicated  above.  th«   use  of  quota-restricted 
materials   In   foreign   trade   zones   does    not 
apply  to  petroleum,  due  to  the   1965  Presi- 
dential Proclamation  concerning  the  oil  im- 
port control  program .  There  are  serious  prob- 
blems  concerning  th  >  Importation  of  petrole- 
um. However,   these  problems  can  be  dealt 
with    effectively    by    the    President,    by    the 
Congress,  and  by  aj  proprlate  agencies  In  a 
manner  that  Is  collaieral  to  the  operation  of 
the  Foreign  Trade  !  tones  Act.  It  would   be 
a    travesty    to    Jettijon    the    entire    Foreign 
Trade  Zones  Progran  simply  because  of  con- 
troversies that  are  peculiar  to  the  petroleum 
Industry.  In   this  reifard.  speaking  only  for 
myself.  I  am  aware   that  some  persons  con- 
tend that  major  segments  of  the  petroleum 
industry  would  Uke  to  have  the  whole  pro- 
gram  repealed  as  a  means  of  accomplishing 
an  objective  unrelated  to  the  program  Itself 
If.  Indeed,  such  destructive  tactics  are  afoot 
a  government  agencj   should  not  even  have 
the  semblance  of  appi  ovlng  them. 

This  brings  me  to  the  next  statement  on 
page  7,  "Manufacturing  operations  in  sub- 
zones  serve  solely  to  ivold  the  higher  duties 
applicable  to  the  lm|K)rted  materials."  Now 
this,  too.  Is  clearly  one  of  the  major  func-' 
tlons  of  the  Act.  sa  amended.  Under  the 
Boggs  amendment,  manufacturing  actlvlOes 
are  not  only  permitted,  but  are  facilitated 
and  encouraged  in  a  zone  or  subzone  The 
report  simply  ignores^  the  basic  questions- 
some  of  which  are  a|8  foUows:  Just  where 
should  American  mahufacturlng  pianta  be 
located?  Is  It  possible  to  establish  new  plants 
la  tha  United  States  rather  than  overeeaa? 
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Can  w»  retain  manxifacturlng  plants  already 
established  in  the  United  States  rather  than 
have  them  closed  or  reduced  in  size  in  order 
for  the  manufacturing  acUvlty  to  be  relo- 
cated abroad— with  a  disastrous  effect  on 
American  labor  and  on  the  domestic  econ- 
omies of  our  cltlee. 

Next,  there  appears  on  page  7  the  follow- 
ing statement:  "Of  course,  all  the  provisions 
of  the  FM-elgn  Trade  Zones  program  could  be 
made  applicable  to  the  bonded  warehouse 
system  and  thereby  make  all  bonded  ware- 
houses foreign  trade  zones."  This  Is  contrary 
to  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Zone  System.  In  fact  and  in  truth,  one 
of  the  original  purposes  of  the  Act  was  to 
eUminate  the  myriad  of  compliance  problems 
and  complexities  created  under  the  bonded 
warehouse  system. 

In  this  regard,  to  Illustrate  Just  how  far 
baak  tl^e  proposal  would  set  the  clock,  I 
would  Uke  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
statement  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  1934  at  the  time 
the  House  passed  the  original  Act.  I  request 
that  this  statement  be  included  in  the  rec- 
ord of  these  proceedings. 

In  my  statement  of  35  years  ago,  I  directed 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  opinion 
expressed  by  President  Herbert  Hoover  when 
he  was  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  a  letter 
written  on  December  19,  1925.  At  that  time 
there  were  procedures  relating  to  bonded 
warehouses  of  the  type  suggested  in  the  pres- 
ent proposal.  President  Hoover  stated  that 
such  procedures  "are  so  encumbered  with 
requirements,  such  as  flllng  manifests  mak- 
ing formal  entry  of  all  foreign  merchandise 
whether  intended  for  ultimate  entry  Into 
this  coxmtry  or  not,  having  goods  weighed 
or  otherwise  examined  before  they  are  al- 
lowed to  be  deposited  In  bonded  warehouses, 
that  the  privileges  available  are  not  suffi- 
ciently attractive  to  be  used  to  any  great 
extent." 

President  Hoover's  observation  of  almost  a 
half  century  ago  has  even  greater  relevance 
to  our  modem  economy.  To  return  to  pro- 
cedures that  were  already  outmoded  by  1925, 
can  hardly  be  viewed  as  a  constructive  and 
progressive  means  of  fostering  commerce. 

Turning  again  to  the  report,  the  flnal 
statement  on  page  7  Is  as  follows: 

"Another  advantage  of  a  foreign  trade  zone 
Is  the  treatment  of  goods  sent  from  customs 
territory  into  the  zone  as  exported,  for  vari- 
ous customs  purposes.  If  there  is  substantive 
Justification  for  the  continuation  of  this 
legal  Action,  the  criteria  can  be  expressed 
and  the  favored  treatment  accorded  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  bonded  warehouse  facili- 
ties." 

Since  the  report  In  no  way  clarifles  this 
statement,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  the 
purpose  of  this  feature  of  the  Act  is  to 
enable  domestic  firms  engaged  in  interna- 
tional commerce  to  obtain  refunds  or  duties 
under  "drawback"  procedures  or  refund  of 
taxes  under  related  procedures.  In  this  area 
a  repeal  of  the  Act  would  also  constitute  a 
reversion  to  cumbersome  and  obsolete  pro- 
cedures. Such  a  giant  step  backwards  would 
hamper  foreign  commerce  and  benefit  only 
customs  collectors  who,  as  you  know  are  re- 
munerated by  the  very  persons  whom  they 
regulate.  ' 

This,  then,  concludes  my  comments  con- 
oeming  the  brief  statements  that  appear  in 
the  report.  However,  I  would  like  also  to  call 
to  your  attention  some  serious  matters 
which  are  not  mentioned  In  the  report.  Both 
Representative  Boggs  and  my^lf  agree  that 
the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Program  has  to 
date.  In  fact,  not  lived  up  to  our  expecta- 
tions, or  to  the  expectations  of  Congress  If 
there  are  deficiencies,  they  do  not  flow  from 
the  Act  Itself.  Instead,  they  are  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  half-hearted,  lackadaisical  man- 
ner in  which  the  Act  has  been  administered. 
The  Board  created  by  the  Act  has,  in  fact, 
rarely  met.  Nor  has  it  made  any  serious  effort 
to  apply  Imagination  and  foresight  to  the 
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operation  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zoneb  Pro- 
gram. 

In  addition,  the  program  haa  been  eo- 
ciuibered  by  needleae  and  wasteful  customs 
procedures  that  have  sapped  its  vltaUty  Too 
often  customs  officials,  Jealous  of  their  poai- 
tlons,  have  been  over  zealous  and  have  en- 
forced rulea  and  regulations  in  a  manner  un- 
related to  the  true  purpoee  of  our  tariff  sys- 
tem. Yet,  despite  theae  eocumbrances — 
deeplte  the  lack  of  adequate  administra- 
tion—the program  has,  in  fact,  survived  and 
clearly  demonstrated  its  value  and  Its  ca- 
pacity for  future  growth.  For  that  reason, 
we  shall  continue  to  Insist  that  there  be  full 
compliance  with  the  intention  of  Congress. 
A  vigorous  admimstrntlon  is  needed  If  such 
compliance  Is  to  be  obtained. 

In  closing.  I  want  also  to  emphasize  that 
despite  my  criticism  of  the  Commission's  re- 
port, I  recognize  that— as  Is  stated  in  the 
Introduction- the  report  is  of  an  Intermedi- 
ate nature.  Thus.  It  is  admittedly  incom- 
plete. I  also  recognize  that  the  report  has 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to  this  whole 
subject  by  raising  Issues  which  well  deserve 
the  most  careful  consideration.  The  hearings 
which  you  are  now  holding  also  afford  the 
opportimity  for  extremely  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Program. 
It  is  my  firm  belief,  and  deep  hope,  that  the 
intermediate  report,  as  well  as  these  hear- 
ings, will  herald  the  opening  of  a  new  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  both  foreign  commerce 
and  urban  development. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act.  as  sponsored 
by  me  and  amended  by  the  provisions  au- 
thored by  Rerresentatlve  Hale  Boggs,  has  a 
bright  and  productive  future.  I  urge  this 
Commission  to  make  itself  fully  aware  of  the 
purpoee  and  operation  of  the  Act.  I  am  sure 
that  it  will  end  by  agreeing  with  me  that 
the  worst  possible  step  would  be  to  abolish 
the  Program. 
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HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  designed  to  halt 
the  soaring  increase  in  raih-oad  acci- 
dents. The  bill  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  issue  rules 
and  regulations  covering  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  railway  safety  problems. 

Train  operations  involve  inherent  dan- 
gers. Movement  of  large,  heavy  equip- 
ment at  high  speed  characterizes  the 
mdustry.  DaUy  some  2  biUlon  ton-miles 
of  freight  of  all  types  move  on  the  Na- 
tion's railroads.  Hundreds  of  railroad 
yards  receive,  classify,  and  dispatch  the 
1.8  million  freight  car  fleet  on  an 
around-the-clock,  7-day-a-week  sched- 
ule. About  600,000  passengers  daUy  com- 
mute to  work  and  200,000  railroad  work- 
ers average  3.5  milUon  hours  of  work  per 
day. 

It  is  logical  to  assume  that  operations 
of  such  magnitude  will  generate  acci- 
dents and  that,  in  fact,  has  been  the 
Amencan  experience.  The  most  obvious 
trend  in  rail  travel  over  the  past  10  years 
has  been  a  large  and  steady  rise  in  the 
number  of  accidents.  Between  1963  and 
1968,  there  was  a  66-percent  increase  in 
the  rate  of  train  accidents,  from  4,821  to 
8,028.  In  1968  there  was  an  average  of 
669  train  accidents  a  month,  as  com- 
pared with  400  a  month  in  1963— a  sig- 
nificant increase  by  any  yardstick. 
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Train  derailments  account  for  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  problem.  In  1968,  there 
was  a  monthly  average  of  457  derail- 
ments reported,  as  against  an  average  of 
264  in  1963.  There  has  also  been  a  sharp 
increase  in  collisions,  which  represent 
the  second  largest  category  of  rail  acci- 
dents, from  an  average  of  92  per  month 
in  1963  to  144  per  month  in  1968. 

The  causes  of  rail  accidents  are  fairly 
evenly  divided  among  defects  in  or  fail- 
ures of  equipment ;  defects  in,  or  failures 
of,  track  or  roadbed;  and  human  factors. 
In  general,  the  incidence  of  derailments 
is  related  largely  to  track  and  equipment 
defects— such  defects  cause  65  percent 
of  all  derailments — while  collisions  are 
mainly  attributable  to  human  perform- 
ance. 

As  we  fill  out  the  skeleton  of  statistics, 
the  deplorable  record  of  railway  safety 
takes  on  an  even  more  frightening  glow. 
In  1968.  2,359  persons  were  killed  and 
24,608  injured  in  railroad  accidents.  The 
most  deadly  accidents  occurred  at  rail- 
highway  grade  crossings,  where  1,547 
people  were  killed  and  3,807  were  in- 
jured in  1968.  Although  such  accidents 
account  for  65  percent  of  train  fatalities 
and  rank  second  only  to  aviation  mis- 
haps in  severity,  only  20  percent  of  the 
225,000  crossings  are  protected  with 
automatic  devices.  Rail  employees  ac- 
count for  6  percent  of  the  total  deaths — 
146  in  1968 — and  71  percent  of  the  total 
injuries— 17,933  in  1968.  The  major  con- 
tributing factors  to  the  employee  cas- 
ualty rate  include  inadequate  training 
programs,  hvunan  errors,  equipment  de- 
fects, and  noncomphance  with  safety, 
and  operating  rules. 

In  1968,  train  accidents  resulted  in 
$140  million  worth  of  damage  to  track 
and  roadbed,  equipment,  and  freight. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  233  per- 
cent over  the  loss  of  $59.7  million  in  1961. 
Railroad  accidents  and  the  three  basic 
areas  of  causes — track  defects,  equip- 
ment failures,  and  human  factors — take 
on  added  significance  when  dangerous 
materials  are  being  transported.  The  in- 
creased shipment  of  hazardous  materials 
has  brought  a  new  dimension  to  the  rail- 
road safety  problem.  Where  once  a  train 
derailment  caused  only  equipment,  track, 
and  lading  damage,  the  presence  of  dan- 
gerous commodities  has  resulted  in  con- 
cern for  public  safety. 

On  January  25.  1969,  in  Laurel,  Miss., 
a  string  of  railroad  tank  cars  carrying 
butane  gas  imder  pressure  exploded,  in- 
juring 19  people,  flattening  40  homes  and 
rocking  Laurel's  27,000  residents.  In 
Sloan,  N.Y.,  a  train  was  derailed  in  the 
Penn  Central  Frontier  Yards  adjoining 
the  village  and  10,000  gallons  of  styrene 
poured  into  the  local  sewer  system.  Only 
prompt  action  by  local  authorities  in 
evacuating  the  town  saved  the  residents 
from  grave  danger.  In  Crete,  Nebr. — a 
small  town  of  3,000 — eight  people  were 
kQled  when  some  tank  cars  of  anhydrous 
ammonia  exploded  after  being  derailed. 
Many  more  people  were  injured  and 
Crete  had  to  be  evacuated  to  prevent 
further  casualties.  If  this  were  an  un- 
usual occurrence  there  would  be  less 
cause  for  alarm.  But  unfortunately  it 
happens  frequently. 

In  short,  trains  are  getting  longer, 
heavier,  £uid  faster.  Moreover,  the  need 
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for  transporting  greater  quantities  and 
varieties  of  hazardous  materials — chem- 
icals, gases,  explosives,  and  fuel — Is  in- 
creasing the  likelihood  that  the  acci- 
dents which  do  occur  will  be  more  seri- 
ous. The  alarming  trend  of  train  acci- 
dents, coupled  with  the  prospect  of  even 
greater  perils  in  the  future,  make  out  a 
clear  case  for  comprehensive  safety  reg- 
ulations. 

It  is  evident  that  the  present  laws  are 
inadequate  to  deal  with  many  of  the 
technical  and  operational  problems  of 
today.  Thanks  to  statutes  designed  to 
meet  specific  problems,  the  Department 
of  Tiansportatlon  has  jurisdiction  over 
such  things  as  power  brakes,  automatic 
couplers,  locomotives,  and  signal  devices. 
Federal  statutes  do  not,  however,  cover 
the  trucks,  wheels,  and  axles  of  railroad 
cars  nor  their  design,  construction,  or 
maintenance.  Bridges  and  turuiels  are 
not  subject  to  Federal  regulations  and  no 
Federal  authority  governs  track  and 
roadbed.  Further,  there  is  no  general  au- 
thority to  promulgate  standards  for  em- 
ployee qualifications,  physical  require- 
ments and  training,  nor  to  prescribe  uni- 
form railroad  operating  rules.  The  end 
result  is  that  95  percent  of  the  accidents 
in  the  United  States  are  caused  by  factors 
not  subject  to  any  control  by  the  Federal 
agency  responsible  for  promoting  rail- 
road safety. 

The  great  rise  in  the  railroad  accident 
rate — as  compared  to  improved  safety 
records  in  many  other  fields — is  testi- 
mony to  the  failure  of  the  laws  now 
governing  railroad  safety.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  role  in  rail 
safety  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  its  role  in 
aviation,  where  it  has  authority  over  the 
entire  aircraft.  The  Department  can  es- 
tablish rules  and  regulations  regarding 
the  inspection  and  overhaul  of  aircrafts, 
the  training  and  licensing  of  the  person- 
nel who  operate  and  maintain  them,  and 
any  practices  or  procedures  necessaiy  to 
the  safety  of  air  commerce. 

The  scope  of  the  Departments  of 
Transportation's  authority  over  motor 
carriers  is  just  as  broad — including  au- 
thority to  establish  reasonable  qualifi- 
cations for  employees  and  requirements 
for  the  safety  of  operations  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  Department's  successful  record  in 
the  areas  of  rail  safety  over  which  it  has 
jurisdiction  is  proof  that  broad  Federal 
regulation  can  curb  railroad  accidents. 
In  areas  covered  by  the  Department,  the 
train  accidents  have  remained  relatively 
constant.  On  the  other  hand,  in  areas  not 
controlled  by  the  Department,  the  rate 
of  train  accidents  has  risen  sharply.  Field 
inspections  show  a  slow  but  steady  in- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  equipment 
found  defective.  Yet  the  Department's 
overall  authority  remains  limited  with 
respect  to  the  important  causative  fac- 
tors in  railroad  safety  and  State  pro- 
grams are  few  and  of  limited  coverage. 

The  above-described  state  of  rail  safety 
supports  the  view  of  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Railroad  Safety: 

The  safety  experience  of  the  American 
railroads  during  the  past  few  years  is  at  a 
point  where  some  effective  steps  must  be 
taken  to  bring  the  problem  under  control.  .  . 
Solutions  short  of  broad  Federal  regulation 
may  not  adequately  meet  the  situation. 
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The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today  adopts  the  basic  recommendations 
of  the  task  force.  It  would  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  the  broad  au- 
thority needed  to  set  standards  for  the 
entire  range  of  safety  problems,  from 
equipment,  roadbed  and  grade-crossing 
defects  to  employee  qualifiactions  and 
training  programs.  Moreover,  it  would 
create  a  National  Railroad  Safety  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  bring  together  the 
views  of  the  Federal  Government,  State 
governments,  and  railway  labor  and 
management.  The  bill  would  also  provide 
Federal  funds  to  guarantee  that  all  grade 
crossings  are  equipped  with  automatic 
devices.  In  short,  this  legislation  would 
give  the  Secretary  the  requisite  author- 
ity to  halt  the  soaring  increase  in  rail- 
road accidents. 

In  my  view,  and  that  of  the  Presiden- 
tial task  force,  the  need  for  comprehen- 
sive safety  regulations  for  our  railroads 
is  clear.  They  must  cover  all  aspects  of 
railroading,  and  that  is  just  what  my  bill 
would  do. 

I  urge  early  hearings  on  this  bill  by 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  and  prompt  action  by 
the  House.  Such  action  is  long  overdue. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- ' 
ternationtil  Commission  of  Jurists  con-'* 
tinues  its  useful  work  on  behalf  of  the 
rule  of  law  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  exposing  in- 
justice wherever  it  occurs. 

The  following  is  an  article  from  the 
June  issue  of  the  I.C.J. 's  Review,  de- 
scribing the  shocking  situation  which 
prevails  with  regard  to  human  rights  in 
Northern  Ireland: 

Human  Rights  in  Northern  Ireland 

A  depressing  factor  in  recent  times  has 
been  the  regression  of  human  rights  and  of 
the  application  of  the  Rule  of  Law  In  differ- 
ent parts  of  Europe.  In  Portugal  and  Spain 
the  situation  has  long  been  deplorable;  for 
nearly  two  years  human  rights  have  been 
virtually  abrogated  in  Greece  and.  despite 
some  marked  liberalisation  in  Eastern 
Europe,  events  in  Czechoslovakia  have  set 
the  clock  back  both  In  that  country  and  in 
many  other  areas  of  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Northern  Ireland  has  also 
to  be  added  to  this  depressing  list  of  Euro- 
pean areas  wherein  the  protection  of  human 
rights  is  Inadequately  assured.  This  Is  all  the 
more  unfortunate  as  elsewhere  In  the  United 
Kingdom  there  is  due  respect  for  human 
rights;  the  good  reputation  of  the  UK  is 
thus  vicariously  damaged. 

sectarian  policies 

It  is  true  that  the  problems  In  Northern 
Ireland  are  not  new;  they  may  be  said  to  have 
existed  ever  since  the  partition  of  Ireland  In 
the  early  1920s.  However,  recent  protests  and 
acts  of  police  brutality  In  the  area,  together 
with  the  obvious  sectarian  policies  of  suc- 
cessive Northern  Ireland  Governments,  have 
highlighted  the  Issues.  Public  outcry  and 
world  opinion  have  led  to  discussions   be- 
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Catholic  minority  is  in  regard  to  the  Local 
Government  elections  and  administration. 
"The  Campaign  for  Social  Justice  in  Northern 
Ireland"  claims  that  there  are  still  a  quarter 
of  a  million  people,  out  of  a  tot«a  electorate 
of  less  than  one  million,  who  do  not  have  a 
vote  and  that,  among  those  who  are  privi- 
leged to  be  electors,  many  have  the  right  to 
more  than  one  vote. 

In  Local  Government  elections,  voting 
rights  depend  on  property  qualifications,  and 
the  great  majority  of  adults  disenfranchised 
in  this  manner  are  Catholic.  Even  in  areas 
where  there  is  a  majority  of  Catholic  voters, 
the  electoral  areas  are  so  designed  as  to  pro- 
duce a  disproportionate  balance  by  grouping 
large  numbers  of  Catholics  into  some  elec- 
toral units  to  enable  other  electoral  areas  to 
have  Protestant  majorities.  This  is  fcnown  as 
GerrjTnandering.'  The  "comf>any  vote"  was 
another  factor  used  to  negaf^  the  "One 
Man  One  Vote"  rule  since  limited  companies 
above  a  certain  valuation  could  control  up 
to  six  votes  in  any  one  local  electoral  area. 
Pew   Catholics   own   limited  companies. 

The  extent  of  this  discrimination  in  regard 
to  Local  Government  voting  rights  may  be 
gauged  frcm  a  comparison  of  the  total  elec- 
torate in  Local  Government  elections  and 
the  total  for  the  elections  to  the  Westmin- 
ster and  Belfast  parliaments.  In  1967,  only 
694.483  were  entitled  to  vote  in  Local  Gov- 
ernment elections  compared  with  909,841 
electors  for  Westminster  and  933.724  votes 
for  the  Belfast  Parliament.  In  addition  to 
this  disparity,  account  must  be  taken  of 
the  fact  that  the  694,483  Local  Government 
electors  comprise  many  who  are  given  the 
privilege  of  exercising  more  than  one  vote. 
Thus  although  the  Catholic  minority  is  al- 
most 40%  of  the  total  population,  the  (Prot- 
estant) Unionist  Party  controls  57  out  of 
the  68  Local  Councils. 

The  right  to  free  elections  by  universal 
and  equal  suffrage  is  so  well  recognised  in 
the  democratic  world  as  not  to  need  elabora- 
tion.'' It  clearly  Involves  the  principle  of 
"One  Man  One  Vote";  it  forbids  discrimina- 
tion in  any  form.  Admittedly  these  elemen- 
tary rules  of  democracy  do  not  obtain  in 
Northern  Ireland. 
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'The  pollUcal  un: t  of  "Northern  Ireland" 

consUts  of  6  of  the  9  oounUes  of  the  Prov- 
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Kingdom  at  Westmnster.  Financially,  it  is 


l>y   the  British   Govern- 


heavily   subsidised 
ment. 

•  The  population  (if  Ireland  as  a  whole  Is 
4.368,777.  Of  this  total  population  2,884,003 
are  in  the  Republic  af  Ireland  and  1,484,775 
are  in  Northern  Ireland.  The  area  of  the  Re- 
public is  70,280  km.';  that  of  Northern  Ire- 
land is  14,146  km.= 

'The  birth  rate  lb  Northern  Ireland  at 
22.4  per  1,000  is  mu:h  higher  than  that  of 
England  and  Wales  which  is  17.2  per  1,000 
While  no  statistical  breakdown  is  available 
showing  the  birth  Hate  on  denominational 
lines,  it  is  probable  tHat  the  birth  rate  among 
the  Roman  CathoUc  population  is  high 


DISCRIMINATION 

DiscrlmlnaUon  against  Catholics  exists 
not  only  in  regard  to  housing  but  also  in 
regard  to  work.  In  the  first  case,  because  of 
the  property  qualifications,  houses  means 
votes  and  are  thus  crucial  political  weap- 
ons. Although  the  situation  changes  from 
town  to  town  and  council  to  council,  pubHc 
building  of  houses  In  CathoUc  areas  Is  no- 
toriously slow.  CathoUc  families  have  been 
known  to  wait  as  long  as  seventeen  years  for 
a  house,  while  similar  delays  have  not  af- 
fected Protestants.  Unemployment  forces 
Catholics  to  emigrate.  It  is  not  by  mere  coin- 
cidence that  CathoUcs  are  denied  work  while 
Protestants  are  accepted.  Formerly  actual 
government  poUcy.  the  tradition  is  stlU  ac- 
tively discriminatory  In  practice. 

SPECIAL    POWEKS    ACT    1922 

The  ClvU  Authorities  (Special  Powers)  Act 
has  been  the  principal  organ  for  suppression 
of  opinion  in  Northern  Ireland.  It  gives  ab- 
solute powers  to  the  Minister  for  Home  Af- 
fairs to  make  pretty  weU  whatever  Regula- 
tions he  wishes.  The  Act  has  been  used  to 
aUow  mdeflnite  internment  without  charge 

'  The  word  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
US  politician  Elbridge  Gerry  who  was  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts  in  1812.  At  the  time  his 
party  in  the  Legislature  redistributed  con- 
sUtuencles  in  the  State  so  as  to  concentrate 
Its  strength  and  dissipate  the  strength  of  Its 
opponents. 

"Article  21  (1)  and  (3)  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights;  Article  3,  First  Pro- 
tocol to  the  European  Convention  on  Human 
Rights;  Articles  25.  26  and  27  of  the  U.N. 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal Rights. 


or  trial  and  the  Act  also  gives  powers  to  place 
persons  under  house  arrest.  This  same  Act 
makes  it  possible  to  conunlt  an  offence  under 
the  Act,  although  that  offence  has  not  been 
provided  for  In  the  Regulations.  It  Is  suffi- 
cient if  the  Court  thinks  that  what  has  been 
done  ought  to  be  an  offence.' 

In  addlUon,  a  special  part-time  police  force 
regarded  as  the  mlUtant  arm  of  the  Orange 
order  (a  polltlcal-rellglous  society  noted  for 
Its  sectarianism)   is  mobilised  from  time  to 
time  and   has  all   the  authority  under  the 
Special  Powers  Act  of  the  regular  police  force 
The  Special  Powers  Act  and  the  "B  Specials" 
police  force  were  nominally  aimed  at  pre- 
venting crime  and  controlUng  the  activities 
of  the  Irish  RepubUcan  Army,  the  miUtary 
force  of  the  Irish   liberation  movement.  In 
fact,  they  have  been  used  to  quell  civil  dis- 
turbances and  it  is  feared  that  they  vrtll  be 
used  in  the  future  to  put  down  civil  rights 
demonstrations.  In  February  this  year  the 
Northern  Ireland  Cabinet  approved  the  call- 
up  of  an  Indefinite  number  of  this  special 
force.  By  reason  of  Its  composition   the  reg- 
ular police  force  is  Itself  mistrusted  by  the 
minority.  The  Special  Powers  Act  of  1922  not 
only  gives  very  wide  powers  to  the  police  but 
enables  the  Minister  of  Home  Affairs  to  dele- 
gate his  powers  to  any  officer  of  the  police 
who  can  then  be  the  "civil  authority."' 

REFORMS  ' 

In  November  1968  the  Northern  Ireland 
Government  announced  that  it  would  under- 
take some  reforms.  As  is  usual  In  such  situa- 
tions, the  question  arises  as  to  whether  these 
reforms  are  adequate  and  win  be  put  into 
operation  sxifflclently  quickly  to  allay  the 
existing  distrust  of  the  Government's  Inten- 
tions. It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Government 
whjle  promising  to  review  the  Local  Govern- 
ment franchise,  stated  that  this  would  only 
be  brought  into  effect  by  the  end  of  1971. 
Local  elections  are  due  to  be  held  In  April 
1970.  It  might  have  restored  confidence  if  this 
reform  was  put  into  effect  in  time  for  Aprtl 
1970.  It  is  also  unfortunate  that  the  pro- 
gramme of  reforms  announced  did  not  en- 
visage legislation  to  prevent  discrimination 
m  regard  to  employment  and  housing. 


UNITED    KINGDOM'S    INTERNATIONAL 
RESPONSIBIUTT 

The  United   Kingdom  is  a  party  to  the 
European  Convention  on  the  Protection  of 
Human  Rights  and  Fundamental  Freedoms. 
It  is  also  a  signatory  to  the  two  UN  Cov- 
enants on  Human  Rights.  The  provisions  of 
the  Special  Powers  Act  and  the  policies  of 
discrlinlnatlon  referred  to  are  clearly  Incom- 
patible with  the   United   Kingdom's   inter- 
national  obligations.   Because  of   this,   the 
United  Kingdom  Government  was  obliged  In 
1957  to  notify  the  CouncU  of  Europe  that  a 
"public  emergency  threatening  the  life  of  the 
nation"  existed  In  Northern  Ireland  and  that 
emergency  powers  were  being  utlUsed  which 
might  "involve  derogations  In  certain  respects 
from  the  obUgations  Imposed  by  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Protection  of  Human  Rights  and 
Fundamental  Freedoms".  It  Is  unfortunate 
that   the  poUcles   of   the   Northern   Ireland 
Government    and    the    reactions    to    them 
should  place  the  UK  Government  in  the  in- 


•SecUon  2(4)  of  the  ClvU  Authorities 
(Special  Powers)  Act  of  1922  provides:  "If  any 
person  does  any  act  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
be  calculated  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  peace  or  maintenance  of  order 
in  Northern  Ireland  and  not  specifically  pro- 
vided for  In  the  regulaUons,  he  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against 
the  regulations." 

'Civil  Authorities  (Special  Powers)  Act 
1922  Sec.  1(2). 

•The  Belgian  League  for  the  Rights  of 
Man  sent  an  Observer  Mission  to  Northern 
Ireland.  For  a  more  detaUed  study,  readers 
are  referred  to  their  Report  on  Civil  and 
Social  Rights  in  Northern  Ireland 
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Tldlous  position  of  derogating  from  Its  inter- 
national obllg;atlons. 

Of  course.  It  Is  still  open  for  an  aggrieved 
party  to  challenge  the  XJK  Notice  of  Deroga- 
tion on  the  grounds  that  no  'public  emer- 
gency threatening  the  Ufe  of  the  nation' 
exists  In  Northern  Ireland  or  on  the  ground 
that  the  measures  taken  by  the  authorities 
are  In  excess  of  those  'strictly  required  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation".  The  first  of  these 
grounds  would  raise  the  interesting  question 
of  whether  the  nation  in  this  case  Is  the 
'United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
em  Ireland',  which  Is  the  State  that  Is  a 
party  to  the  Convention,  or  'Northern  Ire- 
land', which  is  only  part  of  that  State. 

In  any  proceedings  that  might  arise  be- 
fore the  European  Commission  or  Court  of 
Human  Rights,  another  fundamental  ques- 
tion might  well  arise:  If  a  Government  by 
Its  own  policies  violates  certain  provisions  of 
the  Convention  and  thus  contributes  to  the 
creation  of  a  grave  emergency,  can  it  then 
rely  on  the  'derogation'  clause  of  Article  15? 
This  might  well  Involve  a  construction  in 
depth  of  Articles  14,  15,  17  and  18  of  the 
Convention. 

It  Is  rather  shocking  that,  in  an  area  with- 
in the  Council  of  Europe,  there  should  have 
subsisted  a  state  of  public  emergency  which 
has  forced  the  UK  to  derogate  from  its  in- 
ternational obligations  for  over  12  years.  This 
in  itself  gives  a  clear  indication  as  to  the  need 
for  very  fundamental  reforms  in  this  small 
comer  of  Ireland.  Legislation  and  conditions 
in  Northern  Ireland  have  been  such  a  byword 
that  they  have  been  frequently  cited  by 
Ministers  of  the  South  African  Government 
to  Justify  their  own  policies  of  discrimina- 
tion. Mr.  Vorster  has  self-rlghteously  pointed 
out  In  the  South  African  Parliament  that  the 
South  African  detention  legislation  is  less 
draconian  than  the  Northern  Ireland  Special 
Powers  Act  1922.  A  recent  South  African 
Government  publication »  quotes  extensively 
from  the  Special  Powers  Act  1922  and  the 
Regulations  made  thereunder  In  Justification 
of  Its  own  repressive  legislation.  This  use  of 
Northern  Ireland  legislation  to  justify  apart- 
heid policies  in  South  Africa  should  of  it- 
self have  drawn  attention  to  the  state  of 
human  rights  in  Northern  Ireland. 


DR.  SOPHIA  MOSES  ROBISON 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Sophia 
Moses  Robison,  professor  emeritus  at 
the  Columbia  University  School  of  So- 
cial Work  and  noted  criminologist,  died 
on  August  3  at  the  age  of  80. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Dr.  Robi- 
son for  many  years;  I  valued  her  friend- 
ship and  her  sound  counsel.  She  was  re- 
spected not  only  professionally,  but  also 
by  the  community  which  she  served  so 
well. 

She  spent  her  undergraduate  years  at 
Wellesley  and  then  went  on  to  Colum- 
bia where  she  received  an  M.A.  in  1913, 
and  a  Ph.  T).  in  1936. 

Dr.  Robison  was  well  known  for  her 
research  and  writings  on  crime.  She  pub- 
lished several  works  on  delinquency  and 


»  South  Africa  and  the  Rule  of  Law,  pub- 
lished by  the  South  African  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  April  1968. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

served  as  research  consultant  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  involved  with 
the  problem  of  crime. 

She  retired  from  her  post  at  Colum- 
bia in  1955,  but  she  continued  her  re- 
search and  writings.  She  was  cited  for 
her  contributions  to  the  city  of  New 
York  In  1960,  and  as  recently  as  this 
spring  she  wrote  a  prospectus  for  the 
New  York  Crime  Commission  concerning 
its  delinquency  control  and  prevention 
grant  program. 

Dr.  Sophia  M.  Robison  will  be  missed 
by  everyone  familiar  with  her  work  and 
with  her  warm,  wonderful  spirit.  I  ex- 
tend to  her  family  my  deepest  sympathy. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  obituary 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  August  4: 

Dr.  Sophia  Robison,  Sociologist  at  Columbia 
AND  Writer,  Dead 

Dr.  Sophia  Moses  Robison,  an  emeritus 
professor  of  sociology  at  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity School  of  Social  Work  who  was  noted 
for  her  writings  and  research  on  crime,  died 
yesterday  at  Middlesex  General  Hospital  in 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.  She  was  80  years  old 
and  lived  at  610  West  110th  Street. 

Mrs.  Robison,  who  retired  from  Columbia 
ill  1955,  had  also  taught  at  City,  Hunter. 
Queens,  Smith  and  Barnard  Colleges,  at 
Yeshiva,  Howard  and  Adelphl  University  and 
at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research. 

She  was  the  author  of  basic  works  on 
delinquency  including,  "Can  Delinquency  Be 
Measured?."  published  in  1936,  and  "Juve- 
nile Delinquency,  Its  Nature  and  Control," 
published  in  1960. 

Her  article  In  The  Michigan  Law  Review, 
"A  Critical  View  of  Uniform  Crime  Reports," 
attracted  wide  attention  in  1966.  In  It,  she 
maintained  that  the  police  had  downgraded 
the  actual  incidence  of  crime. 

As  for  statistics  assembled  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  Dr.  Robison  be- 
lieved they  failed  to  take  sufficiently  into 
account  the  continuing  increase  in  popu- 
lation of  persons  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
24,  where  the  bulk  of  serious  crimes  origi- 
nate. 

WORKED  AS  CONSULTANT 

Dr.  Robison  had  served  as  a  research  con- 
sultant to  many  Federal,  state  and  local 
agencies  on  delinquency,  correction,  hous- 
ing and  population  analysis.  In  1960  she 
was  cited  by  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  for 
her  service  to  the  city. 

This  spring,  she  prepared  a  prospectus 
on  the  state's  delinquency  control  and  pre- 
vention grant  program  for  the  New  York 
Crime  Commission. 

Dr.  Robison,  a  native  New  Yorker  gradu- 
ated in  1909  from  Wellesley  College,  where 
she  was  a  Durant  scholar  and  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  She  received  an  M.A.  de- 
gree from  Columbia  in  1913  and  a  Ph.D. 
degree  in  1936. 

Dr.  Robison  had  served  on  the  boards  of 
the  Arthur  Lehman  Counseling  Service  and 
the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Hebrew  University. 

She  had  been  a  research  director  for  the 
State  Youth  Commission,  National  Urban 
League  and  American  Council  for  Emigres. 

Her  husband,  Sylvan,  an  Insurance  bro- 
ker, died  in  1937. 

Surviving  are  3  sons,  Gerson,  Robert  and 
Morris;  a  daughter,  Marcla  R.  Kunen;  a 
brother,  Adolph  Moses;  2  sisters.  Georgette 
Gell  and  Florence  Moses,  and  11  grand- 
children. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  tomorrow, 
at  11:45  A.M.,  at  the  Riverside,  Amsterdam 
Avenue  and  76th  Street. 
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FREEDOM    BECOMES    ILLEGALr— VII 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  petition  signed  by  2,804  parents 
in  one  school  district  in  my  State. 

The  petition  presents  its  own  story,  an 
appeal  by  parents  for  restoration  of  their 
children  and  freedom.  Our  colleagues 
must  be  made  aware  of  the  impending 
chaos — created  by  the  tyranny  of  an  im- 
personal, imtouchable  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  petition  and 
a  penetrating  analysis  by  Dr.  Carl  Han- 
sen from  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
lor  April  21,  1969,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

PETITION 

We.  the  undersigned  citizens  of  West 
Baton  Rough  Parish,  State  of  Louisiana,  be- 
seech our  leaders,  appointive  and  elective, 
local,  state  and  national  in  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  branches  to  hear 
our  pleas  for  help  In  our  current  dilemma 
as  regards  public  education. 

We  are  not  experts  in  the  fields  of  so- 
ciology, anthropology,  psychology,  theolog\', 
or  Jurisprudence,  but  we  do  believe  that 
all  races  and  creeds  are  equal  in  the  eyes 
of  God  and  further  that  all  children  are 
entitled  to  the  best  education  available  in 
institutions  supported  by  the  public  treas- 
xiry;  however,  we  believe  that  student  place- 
ment should  be  the  right  of  the  parent  and 
or  the  child. 

We  parents  cry  in  the  night  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  chaotic  conditions  we  anticipate 
in  the  next  school  year  and  beyond.  Our 
hearts  are  heavy  because  of  the  burden  that 
will  be  on  our  little  children  who  will  shed 
tears  of  misunderstanding. 

We  love  our  country  and  we  are  dedicated 
to  obeying  the  laws  of  the  land  even  though 
we  cannot  understand  the  enforcement  prac- 
tices and  policies  as  currently  applied  in 
certain  areas. 

We  love  our  homes  and  do  not  want  to 
leave  them  to  live  in  areas  where  racial  ratios 
are  more  to  our  liking.  We  do  not  want  our 
system  of  public  education  to  erode  and 
crumble;  we  do  not  want  to  retrogress  in 
racial  relations. 

We  question  the  feasibility  of  the  disrup- 
tion of  progress  we  were  making  in  our  edu- 
cational system  under  our  elected  school 
boards  and  appointed  staffs  and  faculties  in 
view  of  other  serious  problems  we  are  facing 
on  the  college  campuses,  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
and  the  war  on  poverty.  We  ponder  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  our  country  can  afford 
another  area  of  divisiveness  and  dissolution 
financially  or  emotionally. 

We  do  implore  that  those  in  power  will 
consider  our  situation  as  an  emergency,  even 
though  we  are  only  a  small  parish  in  a  rela- 
tively small  state,  and  take  whatever  action 
is  necessary  to  give  us  more  time  to  educate, 
relocate,  or  abdicate  ourselves  to  the  system 
of  education  which  is  eventually  imposed 
upon  us. 

Respectfully, 

1 2.804  signers.) 

JuLT  4,  1969. 

I  From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report] 

When  Courts  Trt  To  Run  the  Public 
Schools 

(By  Dr  Carl  F.  Hansen) 
If  you  live  in  a  email  Nevada  town — or  In 
one  in  Iowa  or  Ohio,  for  that  matter — and 
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your  schools  are  moBOy  white,  you  may  actu- 
ally be  flauntlnlg  »  court  ruling  that  says 
that  racially  ImHlanced  schools  run  againat 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

If  yoxxT  schocls  have  all-white  facultlee, 
you  may  someday  be  ordered  to  hire  13  per 
cent  black  teacSers  to  make  the  percentage 
fit  In  with  the  ratio  of  blacks  to  white*  In 
the  natlon&l  population. 

If  you  live  m  i  city  like  Washington,  D.C., 
or  Chicago,  you  inay  someday  have  to  see  to 
it  that  the  proportion  of  the  poor  In  any 
school  does  not  «xceed  the  percentage  of  the 
poor  In  the  entlr*  city. 

If  you  refuse  %o  attempt  to  get  a  balance 
between  the  poor  and  the  nonpoor  in  your 
schools  through  ivoluntary  exchanges  acroea 
school-district  aiid  even  State  lines,  you  may 
find  yoxirself  in  iontempt  of  court. 

You  may  And  ^our  own  child  someday  In- 
expUcably  "volunteering"  to  ride  a  bus  out 
of  yoTir  neighborhood  for  the  kind  of  social 
and  racial  integflatlon  some  of  the  nation's 
leaders  think  is  best  for  everybody — except 
possibly  for  theniselves. 

If  not  already  current  realities,  these  re- 
quirements may  oilUmately  result  from  the 
emergence  of  the  doctrine  of  de  jure 
tntegmtlon. 

A  new  and  rati  er  pervasive  body  of  law  Is 
being  generated  ty  the  courts  and  a  Umited 
number  of  schojl  boards  and  State  leg- 
islatures. The  eff4;t  of  this  action  is  to  make 
homogeneous  schftols  either  Illegal  or  uncon- 
stitutlonal.  In  orler  to  reduce  homogeneity 
in  school  populations,  school  boards  are  be- 
ing required  by  h  w  to  produce  plans  for  in- 
creasing racial  aiid  social  balance  in  their 
classrooms. 

For  much  too  lang  this  nation  lived  with 
de  jure  segregatlo  i.  Under  this  immoral  and 
inhumane  doctrtiie.  children— and  in  some 
cases  teachers— \^re  told:  "Tou  may  not 
enter  this  school  c  r  that  one  because  of  your 
race.'  The  law  stood  guard  at  classroom 
doors,  sifting  oul  blacks  from  whites  and 
sending  each  inio  prescribed  educational 
areas. 

Now  comes  a  co  anterpart  rule — that  of  de 
jure  IntegraUon.  The  effect  Is  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  de  jure  segregation .  The  law  again 
stands  guard,  admonishing  the  black  child 
to  enter  a  designated  school  because  his  dark 
skin  will  improve  racial  balance  there,  or  In- 
structing a  white  child  to  transfer  Into  a 
black  school  for  tie  same  reason. 

One  of  the  mors  difficult  problems  about 
assigning  pupils  to  schools  by  race  is  deciding 
who  Is  white  and  who  is  black.  For  this 
someone  ought  to  devise  a  skin  scanner  ca-' 
pable  of  computiag  racial  dominance  by 
measuring  skin  sh  ide. 

In  todays  admonition  against  homoge- 
neous schools,  you  p&ve  to  think  beyond  sim- 
ple race  dlfTerentifcls;  you  are  required  to 
weigh  the  purses  o  r  schoolchildren  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  belong  to  the  poor  or  to 
the  affluent  segmer  ts  of  American  society  If 
you  are  going  to  enforce  mixing  of  pupils  by 
social  and  income  class,  you  must  find  out 
about  the  financial  condition  of  their 
families. 

At  the  base  of  the  doctrine  of  dc  ;ure 
integration  is  the  sssumption  that  homoge- 
neous schools  are  bad  for  children.  If  you 
want  to  raise  a  naity  question,  simply  ask- 
"What  is  the  proof  that  schools  with  fairly 
simUar  enrollment*  are  inferior?  Why  is  an 
all-white  school  arbitrarily  suspect  or  an  all- 
black  school  writtei  off  as  worse  than  use- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


1 

The  earUest  exaniples  of  de  jure  integra- 
tion is  found  In  this  1954  acUon  of  the  New 
Tork  City  board  ol  education  when  it  de- 
clared that  "racially  homogeneous  public 
schools  are  educationally  undesirable,"  and 
then  placed  upon  Itfeelf  the  responsibility  of 
preventing  "furthei  development  of  such 
schools"  and  achieving  racial  balance  in  all 
of  Its  schools. 

The  action  was  ta  ten  on  the  advice  of  so- 


cial theorists  who  reasoned  that  segregation 
by  fact — that  is,  resulting  from  the  free 
choice  of  people—  was  as  bad  as  segregaOon 
by  law. 

The  action  of  the  New  York  City  board  of 
educaUon  was  followed  up  in  1960  by  the 
New  York  board  of  regents.  On  the  premise 
that  hcanogeneous  schools  impair  the  ability 
to  learn,  the  regents  ordered  the  New  York 
State  department  of  education  to  seek  solu- 
tions to  the  problem  of  racial  Imbalance.  It 
declared: 

"Modern  psychological  knowledge  indi- 
cates that  schools  enrolling  students  largely 
of  homogeneous  ethnic  origin  may  damage 
the  personality  of  the  minority-group  chil- 
dren. .  .  .  Public  education  in  such  a  setting 
is  socially  unrealistic,  blocks  the  attainment 
of  the  goals  of  democratic  education,  and  is 
wasteful  of  manpower  and  talent,  whether 
this  situation  occurs  by  law  or  fact." 

Three  years  later,  the  then  New  York  State 
commissioner  of  education.  Dr.  James  E.  Al- 
len, Jr.,  now  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  sent  a  memorandum  to  all  State 
school  officials  requiring  them  to  take  steps 
to  bring  about  racial  balance  in  their  schools. 
The  commissioner  defined  racial  imbalance 
as  exUtlng  where  a  school  had  50  per  cent 
or  more  black  children  enrolled. 

The  legislative  development  of  the  concept 
of  de  jure  Integration  has  continued:  Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin 
and  Connecticut  have  declared  in  executive 
or  Judicial  statements  that  racial  Isolation  In 
the  schools  has  a  damaging  effect  on  the  ed- 
ucational opportunities  of  the  Negro  pupUs. 
In  1965,  for  example,  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  enacted  a  Racial  Imbalance  Act. 
Schools  with  more  than  50  per  cent  non- 
whites  were  required  to  file  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  board  a  plan  for  correcting 
the  condition. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  overlook 
the  role  of  the  courts  in  establishing  the 
rule  that  homogeneous  schools  must  be 
abandoned. 

The  de  facto  school-segregation  decision  in 
Hobson  V.  Hansen  explicitly  Instructed  the 
Washington,  DC,  board  of  education  to  sub- 
mit plans  for  the  reduction  of  Imbalance 
in  the  schools. 

By  clear  definition.  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright 
included  social  class  along  with  race  as  fac- 
tors of  concern.  For  the  first  time  a  court 
spoke  not  only  on  the  unconsOtutlonaUty  of 
racial  imbalance  but  of  social  imbalance  as 
well: 

"Racially  and  socially  homogenous  schools 
damage  the  minds  and  spirit  of  all  children 
who  attend  them— the  Negro,  the  white,  the 
poor  and  the  affluent — and  block  the  attain- 
ment of  the  broader  goals  of  democratic  ed- 
ucaUon, whether  the  segregation  occurs  by 
law  or  by  fact." 

Judge  Wright  overrode  the  conclusions  of 
at  least  eight  federal  courts  that  had  ruled 
consistently  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  a 
board  of  education  to  eliminate  de  facto 
segregation,  provided  there  Is  no  evidence 
suggesting  the  maintenance  of  de  jure  seg- 
regation. 

The  sweeping  Wright  decision,  however, 
went  far  beyond  the  more  common  legislative 
view  in  such  States  as  New  York  and  Mas- 
sachusetts that  blacks  suffer  from  attendance 
In  predominantly  black  schools.  The  Jurist 
in  Hobson  v.  Hansen  added  social-class 
homogeneity  as  a  factor  detrimental  to  demo- 
cratic education.  In  addition,  he  enunciated 
the  opinion  that  all  children  are  hurt  by 
homogeneity.  In  all-white,  predominantly 
affluent  schools,  therefore,  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  pupils  are  being  damaged  for 
about  the  same  reasons  that  black  chUdren 
suffer  in  schools  peopled  by  their  own  race. 

If  the  rule  requiring  integration  by  social 
class  prevails,  every  public  school  In  the 
nation  is  subject  to  its  effect.  Even  pre- 
dominantly Negro  school  systems  like  the 
Washington,  D.C..  unit  will  be  confronted 
with  a  redistribution  of  its  pujHls  along  social 
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lines.  If  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Wright 
opinion  is  observed.  In  the  nation's  capital, 
with  about  94  per  cent  Negro  public-school 
enrollment,  more  then  10,000  secondary- 
school  students  were  reassigned  in  one 
year  to  bring  about  better  social  balance  in 
the  schools.  Thus,  de  jure  integration  by  class 
as  a  doctrine  Is  already  In  partial  effect  In  at 
least  one  major  school  system. 

The  conclusion  that  socially  homogeneous 
schools   must    be   destroyed    rises   from    an 
increasing  stress  upon  the  theory  that  social 
class  determines  the  quality  of  education.  If 
the  only  way  to  improve  achievement  among 
lower-social-class  pupils  is  to  integrate  them 
with  higher-income  pupils,  a  vast  manipula- 
tion of  school  populations  Is  In  prospect.  It 
would  require  a  kind  of  despotism  the  world 
has  not  yet  experienced,  for  enforcement  is 
inevitable  where  the  people  do  not  volunteer. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  freedom  can 
survive  when   government  seeks  to  control 
the  social   and   racial  dispersement    of   the 
people — speaking,   as   it   does  so,    the   line: 
"This  may  hurt,  but  It  will  be  good  for  you." 
The  Judicial  movement  toward  full  devel- 
opment of  the  de  jure  integration  doctrine 
was  accelerated   by   the  United   States  Su- 
preme Court  In  three  decisions  Issued  in  May, 
1968.  These  are  the  Kent  County,  Va.,  the 
Gould,  Ark.,   and  the   Jackson  City,  Tenn., 
opinions  requiring  the  school  boards  In  these 
communities  to  abandon  their  freedom-of- 
cholce  plans  for  desegregating  their  schools. 
In  these  opinions,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared that,  in  States  where  the  schools  were 
prevloiisly  segregated  by  law,  school  boards 
must  assume  an  affirmative  responsibility  to 
disestablish  segregation. 

In  Jackson  City,  Tenn.,  for  example,  it 
was  not  enough  to  set  up  school  zones  on 
the  neighborhood  principle,  at  the  same  time 
allowing  pupils  to  choose  to  attend  schools 
outside  those  zones  If  space  existed  in  them. 
Under  this  plan,  formerly  all-white  schools 
received  significant  numbers  of  black  stu- 
dents. Because,  however,  white  students  re- 
fused to  attend  or  to  elect  to  attend  all- 
Negro  schools,  the  Court  waa  dissatisfied  with 
the  freedom-of-choice  plan.  The  presence  of 
all-Negro  schools  became  clear  evidence  of 
intent  to  preserve  segregation  as  it  existed 
before  1954. 

Not  only  must  the  Jackson  City  school 
authorities  by  the  force  of  law  require  white 
children  to  attend  formerly  all-Negro  schools, 
but  they  must  also  enforce  faculty  mixing  by 
arbitrary  assignment  of  personnel  on  racial 
lines. 

The  Supreme  Court's  disestablishment 
doctrine  is  the  principle  of  de  jure  Integra- 
tion applied  to  those  States  In  which  segrega- 
tion by  law  existed  prior  to  the  1954  Brown 
decisions.  This  position — quite  heavily  b\ir- 
dened  with  patent  discrimination  against  a 
group  of  States — is  after  all  only  one  step 
removed  from  a  decision  requiring  all  States 
to  disestablish  segregation,  whether  this 
occurs  by  law  or  fact. 

De  jure  Integration,  In  summary,  applies 
currently  in  those  States  and  In  those  school 
districts  where  the  local  legislative  bodies 
have  enacted  legislation  establishing  the  new 
doctrine.  It  applies  specifically  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  where  the  Wright  upinlon 
required  the  board  of  education  to  prepare 
plans  to  reduce  homegeneity  by  race  and 
social  class. 

Directly  and  unequivocally,  the  doctrine 
has  been  invoked  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  In  Its  disestablishment  rul- 
ing applicable  to  Jurisdictions  formerly  segre- 
gated by  law.  As  has  been  said  here,  this 
step  ts  the  precursor  of  a  ruling  requiring 
local  and  Stat:;  boards  of  education  to  dis- 
establish dc  facto  segregation  as  well. 
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A  THRE.VT  TO  PtTBLIC   EDDCATION 

The  most  damaging  aspect  to  the  de  jure 
movement  is  that  its  proponents  must  dis- 
credit predominantly  white  schools — of 
which  there  are  many  throughout  the 
country— and  predominantly  black  schools, 


whether  they  exist  In  large  cities  like  New 
York  or  small  ones  like  Drew,  Miss.  Out  of 
the  attack  on  public  education  needed  to 
establish  an  enforced  abandonment  of  homo- 
geneity by  race  or  class  has  come  a  threat  to 
public  education  that  promises  to  bring  down 
the  walls  of  this  primary  citadel  of 
democracy. 

Hardly  a  school  system  anywhere  with  ra- 
cial imbalance  has  escaped  a  scathing  attack 
by  those  bent  on  achieving  a  millennium 
through  the  simplistic  step  of  requiring  ra- 
cial balancing  either  by  legislative  or  Judicial 
action.  Trace  the  antl-publlc-school  senti- 
ment in  recent  years  to  its  source:  You  will 
discover — as  In  the  case  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  story — a  sequence  of  attack,  discredit, 
weaken;  a  strategy  for  imposing  racial  and 
social-class  mixing  through  the  winning  of 
legislative  and  Judicial  support. 

The  danger  in  the  drive  for  legislative  and 
court  actions  to  make  Integration  the  law 
of  the  land — here  meaning  the  artificial 
management  of  persons  to  establish  racial 
and  social-class  mixing — is  the  imminent  de- 
struction of  confidence  In  public  education. 

As  Important  as  the  hazard  to  public  edu- 
cation is  the  fact  that,  in  any  case,  de  jure 
integration  does  not  work. 

The  policy  of  the  New  York  City  board  of 
education  requiring  racial  balance  produced 
overwhelmingly  negative  results.  It  left  a 
trail  of  school  disruptions,  protests,  boycotts 
and  sit-ins.  In  the  meantime,  whites  left 
the  schools  at  an  increasing  rate. 

In  1964,  an  official  study  group  stated: 

"No  act  of  the  t>oard  of  education  from 
1958  through  1962  has  had  a  measurable  ef- 
fect on  the  degree  of  school  segregation.  .  .  . 
Not  a  single  elementary  or  Junior  high  school 
that  was  changing  toward  segregation  by  vir- 
tue of  residential  changes  and  transfers  of 
whites  into  parochial  and  private  schools  was 
prevented  from  becoming  segregated  by 
board  action." 

Pour  and  a  half  years  ago,  the  New  York 
City  board  of  education  paired  two  schools — 
one  mostly  white,  the  other  Negro.  The  prom- 
ise made  to  the  parents  was  that  a  race  ratio 
of  65  per  cent  whites  and  35  per  cent  blacks 
would  be  maintained  in  each  school.  Today — 
that  Is,  in  early  1969 — the  white  enrollments 
are  down  to  about  35  f>er  cent  in  each  of  the 
two  schools. 

The  Gould,  Ark.,  experience  is  further 
proof  of  the  futility  of  attempting  to  apply 
the  doctrine  of  de  jure  integration.  The  c<xn- 
munlty  paired  its  two  small  schools  last 
autumn.  As  a  result,  all  but  50  of  250  white 
pupils  withdrew.  The  authorities  there  esti- 
mate that  In  the  coming  school  term  the 
white  enrollment  will  fall  to  no  more  than 
20  pupils. 

Washington,  D.C.,  is  an  example  of  very 
rapid  changes  in  race  ratios  over  a  period  of 
a  few  years.  From  1950  to  1967,  the  white 
school  memljershlp  dropped  from  46,736  to 
11,784,  while  the  black  membership  Jumped 
from  47,980  to  139,364. 

Enrollment  figures  show  that  formerly  all- 
white  Washington,  D.C.,  public  schools  in- 
variably moved  to  75  per  cent  black  mem- 
bership two  years  after  the  50  per  cent  point 
was  reached.  In  each  such  school,  the  black 
membership  quickly  moved  thereafter  to  99 
per  cent. 

The  new  and  Important  discovery  was  that 
when  a  formerly  all-white  school  approached 
30  per  cent  black  membership,  the  rate  of 
change  increased.  Within  two  years,  the 
black  membership  reached  the  50  per  cent 
point,  from  which  It  moved  to  75  per  cent 
within  the  next  two  years.  The  Important 
finding  Is  that  the  starting  point  for  rapid 
white  exodus  is  30  per  cent. 

A  police  state  with  unlimited  enforcement 
power  will  be  needed  to  Implement  Integra- 
tion If  It  Is  required  by  law. 

It  Is  Inviting  to  speculate  about  the  ulti- 
mate possibility  of  an  enforced  Integrated 
society.  The  next  step  may  be  to  set  up 
quotas  for  neighborhoods,  so  that  the  num- 
ber of  poor  will  be  proportionate  to  their 
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total  nvmiber  in  the  community.  New  homes 
funded  by  federal  loans  may,  under  a  policy 
of  social  integration,  be  sold  on  schedules 
determined  by  the  ratio  of  whites  and  blacks, 
Jews  and  non-Jews,  Protestants,  Catholics, 
agnostics  and  atheists  in  any  commxinity. 

Out  of  the  Intervolutlons  from  which  the 
doctrine  of  de  jure  Integration  comes,  two 
findings  emerge  with  clarity: 

One  is  that  palpable  preservation  of  de  jure 
segregation  anywhere — whether  in  schools, 
employment  or  housing — is  morally  wrong. 
The  counterpart  of  this  principle  Is  that 
dc  jure  Integration  is  equally  questionable. 

CREATING  THE   HOMOGENIZED   CITIZEN 

The  second  main  finding  resulting  from 
an  analysis  of  the  enforced  mixing  of  people 
by  race  and  class  Is  that  what  Is  most  de- 
sired Is  the  "Integrated  man"  made  up  of 
proportionate  parts  of  every  ethnic  group 
and  of  the  several  religious  and  cultural  com- 
ponents of  American  society.  The  homoge- 
nized citizen  thus  created  is  a  dangerous 
change  from  the  historic  individualism 
which,  with  its  supportive  pluralism,  has 
been  this  nation's  major  source  of  strength. 

The  melding,  blending  process  inherent  in 
the  concept  of  de  jure  integration  may  de- 
stroy the  dream  of  a  free  society.  A  develop- 
ment of  such  significance,  therefore,  de- 
serves the  most  careful  study  and  evaluation. 


CREDIT   UNION   TO   CREDIT   UNION 
LOANS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following: 

CtTNA  International,  Inc., 

August  4,  1969. 
Hon.  James  G.  Pulton, 

House   of   Representatives,    Raybum   House 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Fttlton:  During  my 
appearance  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, you  requested  me  to  submit  addi- 
tional details  concerning  problems  en- 
countered in  initiating  the  program  of  credit 
union  to  credit  union  loans  under  the  guar- 
anty loan  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act.  I  am  happy  to  comply  with  your 
request  herewith. 

First,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  need — 
and  the  opportunities  afforded  by  this  guar- 
anty program — have  in  no  way  diminished. 
The  importance  of  this  program  as  a  true 
people-to-people  International  effort  cannot 
tw  over-estimated.  Now  that  the  program 
In  the  credit  union  field  has  reached  the 
stage  of  development  where  it  can  be  effec- 
tively implemented,  the  continuance  of  the 
Extended  Risk  Program  is  of  paramoimt  im- 
portance. The  opportunity  to  expand  and  de- 
velop private  sector  participation  in  such  a 
program  has  never  been  greater,  and  credit 
union  pioneer  experience  In  the  small  loan 
field  should  help  guide  others  In  the  private 
sector  area. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  first  Extended 
Risk  Guaranty  credit  union  to  credit  union 
loan  was  consummated — in  effect  a  pilot 
project  which  verified  that  the  procedures 
which  have  been  developed  are  sound  and 
oi>eratlve.  It  is  true  that  the  establishment 
of  these  procedures  has  taken  what  may  ap- 
pear to  be  an  excessive  amount  of  time.  In 
view  of  the  many  complex  problems  which 
arose  as  the  program  developed — problems 
which  have  now  been  generally  resolved — 
the  delays,  though  frustrating,  are  under- 
standable. 
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Problems  which  were  encountered  In- 
cluded, among  others,  the  following: 

1.  The  extension  of  small  loans  by  U.S. 
credit  unions  to  foreign  credit  unions  was  a 
totally  new  experience  both  to  AID  and  to 
CUNA  International.  AID  had  to  adapt  the 
complex  and  Intricate  procedures  of  Its  nor- 
mal multi-million  dollar  loan  machinery  to 
the  "nickel,  dime  and  quarter  diplomacy"  of 
comparatively  insignificant  loans  of  only  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars.  CUNA,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  laced  with  establishing  the  basic 
framework  for  Its  internal  procedures. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions, 
which  supervises  federal  credit  unions  com- 
prising over  half  of  the  credit  unions  of  this 
coxintry,  had  to  accommodate  the  regula- 
tions ol  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  per- 
mit international  lending  by  federal  credit 
unions. 

3.  To  comply  with  legal  requirements  con- 
tained in  laws.  AID  must  have  an  arrange- 
ment covering  guaranty  loans  with  the  for- 
eign country  involved.  While  some  such  ar- 
rangements existed,  many  were  based  on  a 
less  than  100 To  guaranty  and  thus  had  to  be 
modified.  At  best,  such  action  between  gov- 
ernments is  always  a  slow,  time-consuming 
process.  This  program  was  no  exception  to 
that  rule. 

4.  Treaty  requirements  provide  that  the 
foreign  government  must  certify  each  loan 
application.  Again,  this  procedure  is  beyond 
our  government's  control,  and  Involves  con- 
siderable time.  As  an  example.  It  has  taken 
four  months  to  secure  such  certification  from 
the  goverrunent  of  one  country  in  which  a 
loan  is  about  to  be  consummated. 

These  problems,  of  course,  were  associated 
with  the  purely  administrative  processes  of 
getting  the  program  "off  the  ground."  Other 
factors  had  a  bearing  on  the  delay,  however. 
For  example,  AID  had  four  turn-overs  of  at- 
torneys who  were  assigned  to  work  with  us 
during  the  time  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery was  being  set  up  and  negotiations 
with  foreign  governments  were  being  con- 
summated— a  situation  which  was  beyond  the 
Agency's  control.  CUNA,  likewise,  had  similar 
problems  in  this  area. 

The  actual  preparation  of  loan  applications 
by  credit  unions  In  the  foreign  countries  has 
l>een  another  factor  in  slowing  the  program. 
In  many  of  these  credit  unions  the  adminis- 
trative linow-how  was  lacking,  placing  an 
additional  burden  on  CUNA's  limited  tech- 
nical staff  in  those  countries  to  give  detailed 
assistance. 

Finally,  inflation  here  In  our  own  country 
as  well  as  abroad  has  bad  some  effect.  Inter- 
est rates  on  credit  union  loans  and  fluctua- 
tions in  exchange  values  of  national  cur- 
rencies have  had  a  restraining  influence  on 
potential  Ijorrowers.  Currency  devaluation  In 
one  country  has  resulted  in  a  credit  union 
organization  securing  a  loan  In  dollars  and 
having  to  pay  back.  In  subsequently  devalu- 
ated currency  a  considerably  greater  amount 
to  meet  the  dollar  value  of  the  loan. 

We  are  now  at  the  stage  where  our  pilot 
operations  have  resulted  In  identifying  and 
overcoming  most  of  the  technical  obstacles 
which  confronted  us  in  initiating  the  pro- 
gram. Countries  where  major  problems  have 
been  removed  and  the  program  Is  now  mov- 
ing forward  Include  Bolivia,  Brazil.  Colom- 
bia, the  Dominican  Republic,  Nicaragua  and 
Venezuela.  Chile  and  Paraguay  are  also  in  a 
similar  category,  although  credit  union  de- 
velopment In  these  nations  is  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  utilize  the  advantages  of  the 
guaranty  program  at  this  time.  Participation 
by  Costa  Rica  and  El  Salvador  will  soon  be 
pwssible.  The  growth  of  credit  unions  In  sev- 
eral other  less  developed  countries  will  un- 
doubtedly bring  them  into  this  program  in 
the  near  future. 

It  has  taken  more  time  than  any  of  us 
had  anticipated  to  establish  the  essential 
groundwork,  develop  machinery,  secure  for- 
eign government  clearances,  and  to  meet  in- 
numerable legal  requirements.  We  are  now 
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ready  to  move  Into  high  gear  on  the  pro- 
gram In  a  number  0f  countrlee.  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  the  Ejijtended  Risk  Guaranty 
program  be  continued.  I  therefore  urge  that 
every  effort  be  mad^  to  this  end  In  order 
that  this  vital  people-ito-people  program  m&y 
be  fully  Implemented 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide 
this  additional  Infonoatlon  on  our  CUNA/ 
AID  operatlona.  We  ileeply  appreciate  your 
interest  and  concern    n  these  matters. 
Respectfully  yo  irs. 

Orkin  Ships. 
Managing  Director. 


MIZELL   COMMENTS    ON    H.R.    13111 


HON.  WILA^ER 

OP    NORTH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday,  Adgust 


MIZELL 

CAROLINA 

JEPRESENTATIVES 
5.  1969 
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phasing  out  the  surtax  while  at  the  same 
time  reducing  spending  for  the  purpose 
of  curbing  inflation  and  getting  our 
economy  back  on  a  soimd  basis.  This  is 
a  responsible  position.  So,  in  view  of 
what  happened  last  week  when  more 
than  $2  billion  was  added  to  H.B. 
13111,  I  challenge  this  body  to  take 
a  more  responsible  attitude  and  follow 
the  President's  suggestion  to  holding  the 
line  or  a  reduction  in  spending.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  are  going  to  get  out  of  our 
fiscal  plight  unless  Congress  assumes  its 
fiscal  responsibility  as  the  President  has 
asked  us  to. 

I  voted  against  this  tremendous  in- 
crease in  spending  as  I  believe  the  vast 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  would  want  me  to. 
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HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  success  of  Apollo  11  has  done  much 
to  lift  the  sight  of  man  beyond  his  every- 
day environment  and  encourage  the 
world  to  seek  its  own  betterment.  Mr. 
Robert  Hotz  in  an  editorial  in  Aviation 
Week  &  Space  Technology  of  July  28, 
1969,  points  to  several  important  con- 
siderations in  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram. As  we  ponder  our  future  course  of 
action  in  our  national  space  program,  it 
would  be  well  to  remember  the  points 
made  in  Mr.  Hotz's  significant  editorial. 
The  editorial  follows; 

Mankind's  Giant  Leaf 
(By  Robert  Hotz) 
The  small  step  of  Nell  Armstrong's  boot 
from  the  lower  rung  of  the  lunar  module 
landing  gear  ladder  to  the  powdery  surface 
of  the  moon  was  Indeed  a  giant  leap  for  all 
mankind. 

Man's  first  adventure  on  the  lurain  em- 
bodied many  triumphs  of  technology  and 
spirit.  But  Its  greatest  significance  will  prove 
to  be  the  watershed  It  marks  in  man's  knowl- 
edge of  himself  and  his  universe.  Prom  now 
on,  the  theories  that  have  beguiled  scientists 
and  fiction  writers  alike  will  fade  swiftly 
Into  obscurity  as  they  are  submerged  by  the 
vast  quantity  of  new  facts  garnered  In  man's 
accelerating  exploration  of  the  moon  and  the 
rest  of  his  universe. 

Vanished  already  are  the  horror  stories  of 
man's  difficulties  in  opieratlng  on  the  moon — 
banished  by  the  swift  mobility,  varied  work 
and  easy  communications  of  Neil  Armstrong 
and  "Buzz "  Aldrln  in  man's  initial  2  hr.  on 
the  lurain.  Gone  too  are  the  long-espoused 
theories  on  deep  layers  of  lunar  dust  that 
would  engulf  both  man  and  spacecraft — re- 
futed by  the  first  scuffs  of  man's  boots  and 
the  hard,  mallet-driven  progress  of  the  core- 
sampling  drill.  Going  fast  are  many  of  the 
theories  of  a  cold,  dead  moon — jolted  by 
Armstrong  and  Aldrin's  first  observations  of 
lunar  rocks.  The  first  78-lb.  load  of  rocks 
brought  back  by  the  Eagle  crew  from  Tran- 
quility base  will  provide  more  answers  on 
the  origin  and  composition  of  the  moon  than 
a  century  of  stargazing  through  instruments 
from  earth. 

Less  than  a  week  after  the  Apollo  11  crew 
returned  safely  to  earth,  the  Mariner  satel- 


lites win  start  transmitting  back  to  earth 
man's  first  close  view  of  the  Martian  surface 
in  another  astonishing  triumph  of  space 
age  science  fact  over  theoretical  fiction. 

Among  the  other  triumphs  of  Apollo   II 
that  should  be  noted  are: 

OPEN  PROGBAM  OVER  SECRECY 

The  U.S.  policy  of  an  open  space  pro- 
gram for  all  the  world  to  see  paid  a  stu- 
pendous dividend  on  Apollo  11  as  people  of 
almost  every  nation  on  earth  were  able  to 
see  man's  first  steps  on  the  moon  in  that  in- 
credible television  transmission.  Never  has 
the  American  Image  been  projected  brighter 
on  such  a  global  scale.  It  showed  all  man- 
kind that  this  country  is  truly  willing  to 
share  its  triumphs,  tragedies  and  knowledge 
with  all  who  care  to  participate.  The  world 
owes  a  great  debt  to  Stanley  Lebar  and  his 
Westlngthouse  colleagues,  who  conceived  and 
built  the  tiny  7-lb.  television  camera  that 
transmitted  so  faithfully  from  the  moon, 
and  also  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  officials,  who  fought 
so  hard  to  keep  it  on  the  mission. 

ENGINEERS    OVER    SCIENTISTS 

One  of  the  key  differences  between  the 
U.S.  and  USSR  space  programs  has  been  the 
divergent  philosophies  of  its  managers.  The 
USSR  program,  dominated  by  the  senior  sci- 
entists of  the  powerful  Academy  of  Sciences, 
has  tended  to  overestimate  the  technical 
problems  of  manned  space  flight  and  insisted 
on  over-testing  with  unmanned  spacecraft 
or  animal  subjects.  The  U.S.  program  is 
managed  by  engineers  backed  by  experience 
with  operational  development  of  high-speed 
aircraft  from  the  X-l  to  X-15.  They  have 
tackled  problems  such  as  the  sound,  heat 
and  bio-medical  barriers  by  designing  and 
proceduring  around  them,  while  U.S.  ground- 
bound  scientist  experts  in  this  fields  urged 
slowdowns  or  abandoning  manned  space 
flight.  The  engineering  approach  not  only 
enabled  the  U.S.  to  overtake  and  pass  the 
USSR  in  the  race  to  put  men  on  the  moon, 
but  is  also  producing  far  more  scientific 
data  faster  than  the  conservative  small-step 
programs  of  the  scientist-dominated  USSR 
effort.  The  wild  gyrations  of  Luna  15  in  lunar 
orbit  and  its  ignominious  crash  in  the  Sea 
of  Crises  at  the  same  time  Astronauts  Arm- 
strong and  Aldrln  were  broadcasting  price- 
less data  from  the  Sea  of  Tranquility  offered 
a  valid  contrast  in  the  two  national  philos- 
ophies. 

MANNED    OVER   UNMANNED   SPACECRAFT 

Apollo  U  was  another  demonstration  of 
the  vital  necessity  for  man  in  the  control 
loop  for  a  truly  effective  space  exploration 
vehicle.  Without  man  aboard,  the  lunar 
module  would  have  crashed  in  an  uncharted 
crater  of  huge  boulders.  Wailing  would  have 
been  heard  around  the  world  on  the  futility 
of  trying  to  land  spacecraft  on  the  lurain. 
With  Neil  Armstrong  at  the  controls,  the 
danger  of  the  automatic  landing  site  was 
quickly  recognized.  Eagle  was  flown  manually 
beyond  the  dangerous  crater  to  a  feathery 
touchdown  on  powdery  sand.  In  addition,  the 
LM  guidance  computer  became  overloaded, 
rebelled  and  flashed  false  alarms  until  it  was 
bypassed  by  the  human  brains  aboard.  No 
unmarmed  spacecraft  could  have  accom- 
plished the  reconnaissance,  evaluation  and 
experimenting  that  Armstrong  and  Aldrln 
did  in  their  relatively  short  lunar  stay.  Un- 
manned spacecraft  are  certainly  necessary 
for  preliminary  exploration  of  distant  plan- 
ets Just  as  Ranger,  Surveyor  and  Orbiter 
blazed  a  trai!  for  Afwllo.  But  man  must  even- 
tually be  on  board  to  insure  the  mission's 
operational  and  scientific  success. 

Apollo  11  also  gives  man  his  first  spark 
of  Immortality.  It  demonstrated  that  he  no 
longer  need  be  a  prisoner  of  his  earthly 
home.  If,  at  some  future  time,  this  planet  be- 
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comes  uninhabitable  because  of  a  nuclear 
war,  cumulative  pollution  or  the  end  of  its 
galactic  cycle,  the  human  race  now  has  the 
capacity  to  seek  a  new  environment. 

Man  may  find  that  his  ultimate  survival 
as  a  species  may  depend  solely  on  his  re- 
sources of  space  technology  and  his  skill  as 
a  space  voyager. 


WHO  OWNS  THE  AIR?— CON- 
GRESSMAN WYDLER  OPPOSES 
PAY    TELEVISION 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  "WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
old-fashioned  expression  "as  free  as  the 
air"  and  for  many  generations  this  has 
implied  that  everyone  had  equal  access  to 
this  native  element  without  cost  or  hin- 
drance. While  the  development  of  radio 
and  television  communication  has  neces- 
sitated cei-tain  regulations  on  the  use  of 
broadcasting  wavelengths,  the  air  has 
still,  in  the  broadest  and  best  sense,  re- 
mained free.  Whoever  could  afford  a 
r£idio  or  television  receiver  could  hear 
or  see  the  best  available  programs  with- 
out further  investment.  I  now  find  that 
through  subtle  and  confusing  arguments 
efforts  are  being  made  to  "sell  the  air"  so 
that  certain  television  channels  will  be 
visible  only  to  those  paying  a  fixed 
monthly  fee  for  this  privilege.  I  cannot 
for  the  life  of  me  see  how  this  can  be  a 
legitimate  move  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  public.  I  have,  therefore,  introduced 
legislation  to  amend  the  appropriate  sec- 
tions of  the  Commimications  Act  of  1934 
to  prohibit  the  granting  of  authority  to 
broadcast  pay  television  programs. 

I  have  taken  my  stand  on  this  matter 
for  three  very  specific  reasons : 

First.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  regula- 
tory body  of  the  Government,  which  is 
exactly  what  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Conmiission  is,  has  the  right  to  bar- 
gain away  the  ain^'aves  of  this  country 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  broadcasters  who 
can  then  hang  price  tags  on  their  pro- 
grams. I  believe  that  the  air  belongs  to 
the  people  and  is  not  for  sale. 

Second,  I  believe  that  over  a  period 
of  time  the  best  and  most  worthwhile 
programs,  those  having  the  major  edu- 
cational, cultural  and  recreational  value, 
will  move  over  to  the  pay  TV  channels. 
At  a  time  when  the  television  industry 
is  being  m-ged  by  its  critics  to  upgrade 
itself,  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  on  the 
one  hand  ask  for  better  quality  programs 
and  on  the  other  hand  make  it  finan- 
cially diflQcult  for  the  regular — or  free — 
channels  to  provide  such  programing. 

Third,  I  foresee  that  instituting  pay 
television  will  ultimately  disenfranchise 
a  very  sizable  segment  of  our  national 
population  from  seeing  the  programs 
best  suited  to  inform,  entertain  and  edu- 
cate them.  People  on  modest  incomes, 
the  aged,  the  retired,  the  newly  married 
homemakers — these  are  the  ones  least 
able  to  pay  for  television  programs,  and 
yet  they  are  the  very  ones  for  whom 
free  television  provides  a  window  on  the 
world.  Some  may  not  consider  television 
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a  necessity  of  life,  but  I  feel  strongly 
that  it  occupies  a  significant  place  in 
the  average  individual's  existence  and 
that  he  is  entitled  to  the  freedom  of 
the  air  much  as  we  have  always  main- 
tained the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

I  have  now  received  from  my  congres- 
sional constituents  petitions  containing 
over  40,000  signatures  requesting  me  to 
take  action  to  forestall  the  initiation  of 
pay  TV.  My  bill  might  be  called  the 
"Television  Consumers  Protective  Act," 
and  I  urge  speedy  action  before  we  find 
ourselves  faced  with  the  alternative  of 
a  blank  screen  or  an  empty  pocket. 


U.S.   MERCHANT   MARINE— PART   II 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  crisis  at  sea. 

That  crisis  is  the  archaic  condition  of 
our  Nation's  merchant  marine  fieet.  Yes- 
terday I  included  in  the  Record  the  first 
of  a  series  of  three  articles  currently  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
which  deal  with  the  serious  problems  be- 
ing faced  by  the  merchant  marine.  The 
second  article  in  this  series  is  now  in- 
cluded for  my  colleagues'  consideration: 

Crisis  at  Sea — Three  Pioneer  Shipping 

Changes 

(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

An  ex-trucker,  a  onetime  furrier  and  a 
movie  magnate  are  pointing  the  way  to  a  rev- 
olution in  America's  ailing  maritime  industry. 

They  are  introducing  the  first  new  ideas  to 
American  shipping  since  the  clipper  ships  of 
a  century  ago  captured  the  world's  markets 
for  Yankee  sea  captains. 

Impatient  with  archaic  methods,  they 
pioneer  at  a  time  when  fewer  merchant  ships 
are  being  built  every  year,  when  the  present 
fleet  is  carrying  only  about  5  percent  of  the 
nation's  ocean  trade  and  when  congressional 
demands  for  a  program  to  revitalize  the 
merchant  marine  remain  unmet. 

The  new  pioneers  are : 

Malcolm  McLean,  the  onetime  trucker  and 
now  president  of  McLean  Industries  and 
chairman  of  Sea-Land  Services,  Inc. 

Joseph  Kahn,  the  former  furrier,  now 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Seatrain  Lines,  Inc. 

Spyros  S.  Skouras,  son  of  the  chairman  of 
20th  Century-Pox  and  president  of  the  fam- 
ily's theater  chain,  now  president  of  Pru- 
dential Lines.  Inc. 

All  three  argue  that  a  long-range  govern- 
ment program  Is  a  must  if  the  country  is  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  shipping  innova- 
tions now  available. 

They  want  a  program  that  rewards  effi- 
ciency, penalizes  Inefficiency,  gives  a  fair 
shake  to  all  segments  of  the  shipping  busi- 
ness and  provides  Incentives  for  further  de- 
velopment of  new  kinds  of  sbip>s. 

COORDINATED    TRANSPORT 

Their  basic  premise  is  that  the  merchant 
ship  as  a  separate  entity  Is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Today,  it  is  considered  an  extension  of 
rail  and  truck  carriers.  Linked  to  Inland 
transportation,  the  ship  has  a  bright  future. 
Standing  alone,  it  is  finished. 

Each  of  the  three  men  saw  that  concept  in 
a   different  way. 

McLean  was  president  of  a  successful 
trucking  company  In   the  mid-1950s   when 
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he  got  the  idea  that  if  he  could  combine  the 
go-anywhere  fiexlblUty  of  trucks  with  the 
low  cost  of  sea  transportation,  he  could  pro- 
vide shippers  with  fast,  safe  and  more  eco- 
nomical distribution  of  their  products. 

He  devised  a  container — actually  a  de- 
mountable truck  trailer  35  feet  long,  8  feet 
wide  and  8'/2  feet  high — that  could  be  loaded 
at  the  shipper's  door,  sealed,  trucked  to  a 
port,  lifted  off  Its  chassis  and  stowed  aboard 
ship.  At  Its  port  of  destination,  It  could  be 
lifted  off  the  ship  onto  a  truck  chassis  and 
delivered  to  the  consignee. 

This  door-to-door,  across-the-sea  transpor- 
tation would  reduce  the  longshoring  ex- 
pense, reduce  pilferage  and  damage  (since  the 
trailers  would  be  sealed  throughout  their 
journey),  save  on  packaging  and  make  one 
carrier  responsible  for  the  entire  freight 
movement. 

In  January  1955,  McLean  bought  four  old 
tankers  and  the  container  era  was  launched. 

VIETNAM    SUPPLIES    SPEEDED 

Today,  Sea-Land  has  more  than  33,000  of 
these  containers  in  use  all  over  the  world, 
with  some  1,400  trucking  companies  and 
railroads  under  contract.  By  the  end  of  this 
year,  Sea-Land's  fleet  will  total  39  ships — 
all  converted  World  War  II  vessels. 

One  area  where  McLean's  vision  paid  off  Is 
Vietnam.  Conventional  ships  often  were  tied 
up  In  ports  for  60  to  90  days  In  a  logjam  of 
unloading.  Defense  officials  say  Sea-Land's 
fast  unloading  of  containers  has  saved  the 
government  millions  in  transportation  costs 
and  reduced  damage  and  left  losses  to  almost 
nothing. 

Other  American  shipping  lines  now  have 
shifted  to  contalnerizatlon.  So  have  foreign 
companies. 

Kahn,  the  ex-furrier,  entered  the  shipping 
business  In  1950  just  as  the  Ship  Sales  Act 
was  expiring.  Starting  with  two  Liberty  ships, 
and  gradually  improving  and  adding  to  his 
fleet,  he  came  up  with  a  number  of  .anova- 
tlons. 

One  was  a  method  of  having  a  full  cargo 
coming  and  going,  instead  of  an  empty  ship 
one  way.  He  developed  a  technique  for  clean- 
ing a  ship  at  sea  between  ports  after  trans- 
porting oil,  for  example,  so  he  could  pick  up 
grain  or  some  other  cargo  for  the  return  trip. 

Another  Innovation  was  using  low-cost 
Liberty  ships  to  receive  grain  from  the  costly 
super-tankers  in  which  large  quantities  of 
grain  move  in  single  sailings.  Using  that  tech- 
nique, the  tanker  Manhattan,  largest  com- 
mercial American  flag  vessel,  became  the  big- 
gest single  factor  in  carrying  grain  to  relieve 
famines  In  India  and  Pakistan. 

Seatrain  now  owns  almost  50  ships,  Includ- 
ing the  Manhattan,  which  is  being  refitted 
as  the  world's  largest  ice-breaker. 

••When  we  entered  the  shipping  business. 
we  knew  very  little  about  It  and  as  a  con- 
sequence we  had  open  minds,"  says  Kahn. 
"We  didn't  accept  existing  shipping  meth- 
ods, some  of  which  hadn't  changed  basically 
since  the  Phoenicians." 

Spyros  Skouras  is  another  who  didn't  ac- 
cept the  traditional  way  sis  the  only  way.  In 
the  early  1960s,  when  his  line  had  to  replace 
five  old  Victory  ships  with  modem  vessels,  he 
challenged  a  naval  architect  to  come  up  with 
an  ^ea  that  would  do  for  shipping  what  Jet 
ep^nes  had  done  for  the  airlines. 

LIGHTERS     ABOARD     SHIP 

The  architect  confided  that  he  had  been 
working  on  something  for  years.  His  new 
concept:  a  barge  known  as  LASH — for 
•lighter  aboard  ship."  As  the  architect  en- 
visioned it,  73  of  them  could  be  carried  on 
one  ship. 

Confident  that  this  was  the  breakthrough 
he  sought,  Skouras  began  ordering  LASH 
ships  in  November  1967.  He  expects  delivery 
of  the  first  of  five  next  year.  Pacific  Far  East 
Line  joined  the  LASH  movement  and  or- 
dered six.  The  barge  Idea  also  attracted 
Lykes  Steamship  Co..  which  developed  giant 
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sea  barge  carrier^  caU«d  Seabeea  and  has  or- 
dered Uiree  of  tbtm. 

Shipping  Uneof  are  enthualaatlc  over  the 
barge  Idea  and  BfcLean's  containers  becauM 
they  wlU  mean  big  savings  In  time  and 
money.  i 

A  ship  can  coiie  Into  port  and  load  and 
unload  In  one  da^  Instead  of  five,  10  or  even 
15.  The  trailers  ori  barges  can  be  unpacked  af- 
ter the  ship  has  gbne  on  to  the  next  port  and 
repacked  with  otier  goods  to  await  the  ship's 
return. 

The  cost  difference  is  tremendous.  It  costs 
about  tS.OOO  a  diiy  to  keep  a  conventional 
ship  In  port,  compared  with  $10.50  a  day  for 
a  barge  floating  i  at  the  dock,  as  Skouraa 
figures  It.  And  1  large-carrjlng  ships  don't 
have  to  wait  for  berths  in  crowded  ports. 
They  can  anchor  out  In  the  harbor  and  un- 
load their  "floating  cargo  holds." 

Conventional  si  ips  spend  half  their  time 
in  porta.  The  bar;e  carriers  will  be  able  to 
spend  90  percent  ( f  their  Ume  at  sea. 

The  14  barge-carrying  ships  on  order,  the 
scores  of  container  ships  now  sailing  the 
seven  seas  and  the  others  being  built  are 
ushering  in  a  new  »ra,  one  focused  on  capital 
rather  than  labor. 

Laboi;  is  so  muci  more  productive  In  this 
form  of  ablpping  t  tiat  labor  costs  ultimately 
will  drop.  ' 

COST    IS    PROBLEM 

But  the  new  shl;  >8  cost  more  to  build  at  a 
time  when  banker,  are  reluctant  to  lend  to 
ship  lines  without  some  long-term  guaran- 
tees because  returns  normally  are  small  on 
merchant  ships. 

McLeans  Sea-La  ad  has  faced  both  labor 
realities  and  capital  demands. 

Under  agreements  signed  13  years  ago, 
Teamsters  Onion  drivers  truck  the  Sea- Land 
trailers  to  the  gate  of  the  sprawling  yard  in 
Port  Eaizabeth,  N.|..  and  pick  up  trailers 
at  the  gate.  They  ddn't  enter  the  yard.  That's 
the  province  of  the]  longshoremen.  Sea-Land 
deals  with  more  thkn  a  dozen  unions. 

Sea-Land's  gross  increased  from  less  than 
$20  mllUon  in  1956  ( o  more  than  $250  million 
in  1968.  Various  methods  of  private  financing 
kept  Sea- Land  bankrolled  for  years  in  build- 
ing its  fleet,  but  wlien  future  requirements 
for  capital  became  t  x)  big  to  handle,  McLean 
Industries  decided  this  year  to  merge  with 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Co. 

Neither  McLeans  Sea- Land  nor  Kahn's 
Seatraln  receives  dlrsct  government  subsidies 
for  ship  constructioii,  but  both  benefit  from 
various  indirect  sub^dles  without  which  even 
the  most  inventiva  American  ship  owner 
couldn't  survive  ngalnst  the  subsidized 
foreign  carriers. 

Both  McLean  and  Kahn  feel  strongly  that 
the  future  health  of  America's  merchant 
marine  depends  on  how  government  assist- 
ance is  provided. 

McLean  believes  iJiat  the  tax  deferment 
now  enjoyed  by  sutsidized  Unes  should  be 
extended  to  the  unsi  ibsidlzed  lines.  Through 
this  method,  the  sul»sidlzed  lines  can  amass 
enough  capital  to  pity  haU  the  cost  of  new 
ship  construction. 

"What  we  need,"  Hahn  says,  "is  some  form 
of  tax  incentive,  eitlier  a  long-term  invest- 
ment credit  or  some  other  tax  credit." 

He  says  the  present  system  of  awarding 
operating  and  constr  action  subsides  is  time- 
consuming,  costly  and  cumbersome. 

"Instead  of  a  construction  subsidy,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  government  establish  a  system 
of  giving  the  shippiig  lines  on  an  annual 
basis  a  five  percent  investment  tax  credit 
which  over  a  perod  ol  20  years  would  amount 
to  100  percent  tax  cre«lt." 

Skouras.  although  president  of  a  subsi- 
dized line,  agrees  Uiat  the  tax  deferment 
should  be  extended  tc  the  unsubsldlzed  lines 
McLean,  Kahn  and  Skouras  all  believe  the 
breakthrough  in  shipping  techniques  of  the 
past  decade,  togethei    with  the  opening  of 
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Alaska's  North  Slope,  have  brought  the 
American  merchant  fleet  to  the  threshold  of 
a  new  era. 

But  they  also  agree  that  It  will  take  some 
long-term  government  commitments  to  croea 
that  threshold. 


August  5,  1969 


ANTIMnjTARY  ATTITUDE  ALARMS 
ISRAEL 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  5,  1969 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Congress  considers  the  vital  Safeguard 
ABM  Issue,  it  appears  that  its  ramlflca- 
tions  are  so  broad  that  objective  observ- 
ers are  indicating  alarm,  including  some 
with  a  liberal  orientation. 

I  have  noted  with  great  interest  a  re- 
port that  the  US.  antlmllitary  attitude 
has  alarmed  a  friendly  foreign  nation, 
the  State  of  Israel.  The  Israelis  have  no 
lUusion  about  peaceful  Soviet  intentions 
They  are  besieged  by  Russian  rockets 
jets,  artillery,  and  tanks  operated  by 
Arab  troops  advised  and  aided  by  Soviet 
military  personnel.  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  syndicated  feature  column  pub- 
lished in  Jewish  newspapers  throughout 
America  and  worldwide.  It  is  written  by 
a  veteran  member  of  the  congressional 
press  gaUeries,  Mr.  Milton  Friedman,  cor- 
respondent of  the  Jewish  Telegraphic 
Agency. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  know  of 
another  point  of  view  on  the  ABM  con- 
troversy and  related  antldefsnse  pres- 
sures. I  request  insertion  of  Mr.  Fried- 
man's column,  entitled  "Antimilitary 
Attitude  Alarms  Israel." 

I  wish  particularly  to  stress  Mr.  Fried- 
man's observation  that : 

Israelis  perceive  something  more  than  a 
simple  controversy  over  the  merits  of  the 
costly  antl-balllstlc  missile  (ABM)  system 
or  some  other  weapon.  They  fear  neo-lsola- 
tlonlsm.  They  envisage  a  naive  rejection  of 
defense  needs  that  could  encourage  the 
Kremlin  to  risk  nuclear  W£u-. 

"The  full  text  of  the  Friedman  column 
follows: 

ANTiMit-rrABY  Attttude  Alarms  Israel 
(By  Milton  Friedman) 

Washington.— Are  American  liberals— Jews 
among  them— inadvertently  Jeopardizing  Is- 
rael by  Joining  the  growing  public  crusade 
against  United  States  military  establUhment 
defense  spending,  and  foreign  commitments? 

This  question  has  emerged  among  Israel 
soldiers,  from  ofllcers  of  highest  rank  to  pri- 
vates in  the  bunkers  along  the  Suez  Canal 
They  want  to  see  a  strong  and  militant 
America.  Their  concern  arises  from  radar 
blips  and  sonar  contacts:  Soviet  nuclear  sub- 
marines and  middle-firing  cruisers  hoverine 
distantly  off  the  IsraeU  coast. 

Israel  can  cope  with  the  Arabs.  But  Russian 
nuclear  blackmail  may  be  used  one  day  In 
an  ultimatinn  for  Israel  withdrawal  from  all 
occupied  territory.  The  question  Is:  In  such 
a  contingency,  will  American  voices  now  de- 
manding cutrailment  of  missile  systems  and 
foreign  Involvement  then  demand  a  nuclear 
showdown?  Will  the  present  American  anti- 
military  mood  tempt  the  Russians  to  flex 
nuclear  muscles  against  Israel? 

The  Kremlin  can  now  be  about  99  percent 
certain  that  Washington  would  not  confront 


Moscow  In  a  nuclear  confrontation  over 
Israel.  Israel,  unlike  NATO  countries,  has  no 
U.S.  guarantee  of  security  protection.  But  one 
percent  of  doubt  remains;  even  one  percent 
may  be  enough  to  deter  the  Russians  from 
risking  a  world  nuclear  holocaust. 

Israelis  are  concerned  that  even  that  very 
thin— but  very  vital  shield— Is  being  eroded 
by  the  anti-war  mood  in  the  United  States. 
Yet  this  flimsy  shield  is  aU  that  Israel  has 
to  depend  upon.  It  is  in  Israel's  vital  interest 
to  see  America  remain  superior  in  ultimate 
weaponry  and  disposed  to  deter  nuclear 
blackmail  against  free  people. 

Soviet  strategists,  mindful  of  the  'Vietnam 
war  backlash  in  America,  are  now  regarded 
ns  more  likely  to  resort  to  an  atomic-missile 
blackmaU  than  to  deployment  of  Mideast 
expeditionary  force.  They  don't  want  to 
emulate  the  American  debacle  in  Vietnam. 
There  are  also  logistical,  economic,  propa- 
ganda, tactical  and  other  reasons  for  not 
landing  troop  units  in  Egypt. 

About  8,000  Russian  military  personnel  are 
already  in  Egypt.  They  perform  advisory  and 
technical  functions  In  the  Egyptian  military 
establishment.  But  care  Is  being  taken  to 
avoid  a  role  like  that  of  the  U.S.  Green  Berets 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Rus- 
sian officers  do  not  accompany  Egyptian 
patrols  across  the  Suez  Canal.  Moscow  is 
pressing  for  unconditional  withdrawal  of 
Israeli  forces.  The  Arab-Israel  fighting  la 
escalating.  Israel  fears  that  at  some  point 
the  Kremlin  may  decide  to  deliver  a  grim 
ultimatum.  Then  the  scene  would  shift  to 
Washington  where  liberals  are  assailing 
the  U.S.  role  as  protector — some  say  "police- 
man"— of  the  free  world. 

The  Israeli  conviction  Is  that  their  em- 
battled nation  m\ist  not  become  another 
"Czechoslovakia."  Israel  can  look  only  to 
Washington  for  a  credible  deterrent  to  any 
Russian   nuclear   blackmaU. 

Israelis  are  beginning  to  worry  also  that 
Washington  may  grow  reluctant  to  supply 
further  sophisticated  weapons  as  pressure 
mounts  against  the  sale  of  arms  to  beUlg- 
erents  or  even  countries  at  peace.  Egypt  can 
still  look  to  Moscow  for  support  as  the  Rus- 
sians plunge  ahead  with  reckless  military 
spending  for  constantly  modernized  imple- 
ments of  war.  Israel  can  at  this  point  turn 
only  to  the  U.S.  for  balancing  Jets,  missiles, 
and  other  arms  essential  for  survival. 

Israelis  do  not  want  to  become  embroiled 
in  domestic  American  affairs.  They  have 
problems  enough  of  their  own.  But  many 
listen  with  dismay  when  Americans  suggest 
that  the  defeat  of  racism  and  poverty  Is  con- 
tingent upon  curtailment  of  defense  com- 
mitments. Meanwhile,  developments  of  new 
and  better  arms  reassures  Israelis  but  hor- 
rifies Americans  alarmed  by  unmet  urban 
needs. 

IsraeU  military  men  accept  as  valid  any 
legitimate  move  to  end  waste  and  incom- 
petence in  any  army.  Zahal.  the  Israeli  de- 
fense establishment,  practices  such  stringent 
weapons  tests  and  cost  accounting  that 
American  military  officers  would  be  horri- 
fied If  called  upon  to  practice  It. 

Israelis  perceive  something  more  than  a 
simple  controversy  over  the  merits  of  the 
costly  anti-ballistic  missile  (ABM)  system 
or  some  other  weapon.  They  fear  neo-lsola- 
tionlsm.  They  envisage  a  naive  rejection  of 
defense  needs  that  could  encourage  the 
Kremlin  to  risk  nuclear  war. 

An  anti-war  vogue  has  arrived  in  the  U.S. 
with  Jews  In  the  forefront.  It  is  an  under- 
standable response  to  the  fiasco  in  Vietnam 
and  the  thaoe  at  home.  But  it  has  ramifica- 
tions beyond  the  borders  of  the  U.S.  that 
reach  as  far  as  the  besieged  kibbutzim  and 
cease-fire  outposts  of  Israel.  A  nuclear  Arma- 
geddon ,wlll  not  confine  Itself  to  cease-fire 
lines;  Israel's  concern  may  prove  truly  iml- 
versal  while  the  American  Jewish  response 
could  be  dangerously  provincial. 
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BANK  PROFITS  INCREASE  AVERAGE 
OF  20  PERCENT  ACROSS  NATION 
IN  FIRST  6  MONTHS  OF  1969  AS 
SOME  SMALL  BANKS  BEGIN  TO 
CUT  PRIME  RATE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
be  debating  the  tax  reform  bill  later  this 
week  and  during  that  debate  a  plea  will 
be  made  for  the  continuation  of  the  sur- 
tax as  an  anti-inflationary  measure.  But 
I  am  certain  no  one  will  tell  us  that  some 
banks  have  enjoyed  Increases  in  profits 
in  the  first  6  months  of  1969,  ranging 
up  to  49  percent  because  of  high  inter- 
est rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  originally  voted  for  the 
surtax  because  Members  of  Congress 
were  assured  by  the  Tieasury  Depart- 
ment that  the  surtax  was  necessary  to 
curb  inflation. 

The  continued  rise  in  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing index  and  continuing  Inflationary 
pressures  which  have  created  tremendous 
problems  for  the  entire  Nation  have  in 
no  way  been  abated  by  the  smtax.  De- 
spite statements  to  the  contrary,  I  have 
seen  no  evidence  that  the  surtax  has  in 
any  way  curbed  inflation. 

A  statement  was  made  here  on  the 
floor  the  other  day  that  the  slowdown 
in  the  gross  national  product  is  one  in- 
dicator of  the  anti-inflationary  effect 
the  surtax  has  had  on  the  economy. 

I  submit  that  any  such  suggestion  is 
preposterous. 

If  there  has  been  a  slowdown  in  the 
GNP.  it  is  because  we  are  witnessing  a 
slowdown  in  the  whole  economy.  There 
are  even  those  who  say  that  this  Nation 
already  is  in  a  recession  and  heading 
for  a  serious  depression. 

My  firm  conviction  is  that  the  cause 
of  this  economic  slowdown  is  the  direct 
result  of  high  interest  rates  which  have 
now  reached  such  a  plateau  that  normal 
business  relations  are  being  forced  into 
a  tragic  standstill. 

Interest  rates  have  been  climbing 
steadily  since  1956  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  proven  itself  time  and 
again  incompetent  and  incapable  of 
dealing  with  the  interest  rate  spiral. 

A  study  I  recently  completed  shows 
that  during  the  first  6  months  of  1969, 
the  average  increase  in  profits  for  all 
banks  in  America  amounted  to  20  per- 
cent across  the  board.  A  study  of  50 
major  banks  shows  their  profits  increased 
in  the  first  6  months  of  1969  from  49.1 
percent  for  one  bank  in  Detroit  to  11 
percent  for  a  leading  bank  in  Chicago. 

Rising  interest  rates  have  indeed 
brought  substantial  earnings  to  the 
banking  industry  of  America  but  they 
are  playing  serious  havoc  with  the  rest 
of  this  Nation. 

If  indeed  there  is  an  economic  crash 
in  this  country,  those  who  have  watched 
interest  rates  rise  with  impunity  will 
have  to  assume  the  full  blame  for  this 
tragedy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  shall  place  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  a  table  which  shows  the  gain 
In  profits  for  the  50  major  banks  in  this 
country  during  the  first  half  of  1969. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  in  the  press  this 
morning  that  two  small  banks  In  widely 
scattered  parts  of  the  country  have  im- 
dertaken  the  difficult  task  of  rolling 
back  interest  rates. 

United  Press  International  reports  out 
of  Maywood,  111.,  a  western  suburb  of 
Chicago,  that  the  Maywood-Proviso 
State  Bank  has  reduced  its  prime  rate 
to  8  percent  from  8V2  percent. 

This  same  UPI  stoi-y  points  out  that 
the  Wynnewood  State  Bank  in  a  Dallas 
suburb  also  reduced  its  prime  rate,  but 
it  is  significant  that  the  larger  banks 
around  the  country  tend  to  ignore  the 
cuts  being  made  by  these  small  banks. 

I  believe  this  Nation  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Peter  D.  Giachini,  presi- 
dent of  the  Maywood-Proviso  State 
Bank,  for  his  flaring  move  to  voluntarily 
reverse  the  interest  rate  spiral  by  reduc- 
ing the  prime  rate  in  his  bank. 

Mr.  McChesney  Martin,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  recently 
stated  that  we  must  have  "patience,  per- 
severance, and  persistence"  in  maintain- 
ing tight  money  which  inevitably  creates 
skyrocketing  interest  rates.  He  tells  us 
that  this  "in  the  long  run"  will  result  in 
taming  inflation. 

I  should  like  to  remind  Mr.  Martin  the 
wise  saying  of  one  renowned  economist 
when  he  remarked:  "In  the  long  run,  we 
will  all  be  dead." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  exorbitant  interest  rates  have 
brought  the  building  industry  in  this 
country  to  a  virtual  standstill.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  exorbitant  in- 
terest rates  have  paralyzed  our  channels 
of  commerce  and  to  a  great  extent  are 
responsible  for  the  continued  downward 
trend  of  the  stock  market. 

The  impact  of  this  problem  is  best  re- 
flected when  we  recall  that  inflation  in- 
creased 6  percent  per  year  while  prime 
interest"  rates  charged  by  commercial 
banks  jumped  from  6.5  percent  to  an 
effective  prime  rate  of  10.6  percent  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

The  reason  prime  rates  are  10.6  per- 
cent is  because  the  borrower,  in  addition 
to  paying  81,2  percent  interest  on  his 
loan,  frequently  must  leave  20  percent  of 
his  loan  on  deposit,  making  the  effective 
interest  rate  10.6  percent. 

This  amounts  to  an  increase  of  60 
percent  in  prime  rates  the  banks  now 
charge.  To  put  it  another  way,  the  banks 
have  increased  their  prime  interest  rates 
10  times  more  than  the  rise  of  inflation, 
or  1,000  percent. 

The  only  other  time  we  had  a  similar 
experience  in  our  history  was  in  1928 
just  before  the  great  crash. 

The  basic  cause  of  the  present  chaos 
lies  on  a  vicious  circle  of  ballooning  bank 
profits  which  come  from  ballooning 
bank  interests  and  overloaned  positions, 
overextended  credits  which  in  turn  feed 
the  fires  of  inflation  resulting  in  more 
demand  for  credit  and  even  greater 
bank  profits. 

Perhaps  we  should  be  reminded  that 
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even  the  biggest  balloon  has  a  finite  ca- 
pacity for  retaining  air  before  it  bursts. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  believe  we  must  address  ourselves  to 
the  continual  rise  in  interest  rates.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  single  the  banks  out 
for  the  full  blame  of  this  phenomenon 
when  it  is  the  Federal  Reserv'e  Board  that 
is  equally  responsible  for  this  chaotic 
condition.  Until  we  get  a  Reserve  Board 
that  has  the  courage  to  tackle  un- 
bridled interest  rates,  the  current  crises 
will  continue. 

I  am  mindful  that  the  Government 
can  play  a  key  role  in  bringing  interest 
rates  down  simply  by  eliminating  deficit 
spending  and  getting  the  Government 
out  of  the  money  market.  The  $3  bUlion 
surplus  in  fiscal  1969  is  a  good  start  to- 
ward getting  the  Grovernment  out  of  the 
borrowing  business.  I  hope  we  can  do 
as  well  and  perhaps  better  in  fiscal  1970. 

Getting  the  Government  out  of  the 
money  market  is  not  the  cure-all  for  all 
of  our  problems.  It  will  help.  But  there 
have  to  be  more  people  like  Peter  Gia- 
chini who  are  willing  to  take  a  chance 
for  the  best  interests  of  America.  Mr. 
Giachini  frankly  admits  that  he  was  ac- 
cused of  being  crazy  when  he  suggested 
that  his  bank  should  voluntarily  reduce 
prime  rates. 

In  looking  over  the  fantastic  profits 
some  of  the  leading  banks  in  this  country 
are  making,  which  I  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  time,  one  cannot  help  but  con- 
clude that  Mr.  Giachini  above  all  is  a 
truly  patriotic  American  who  puts  the 
survival  of  his  country  above  the  extra 
profit  that  his  bank  could  earn. 

God  grant  that  Mr.  Giachini's  patriot- 
ism could  become  infectious  in  the  bank- 
ing industry  and  that  there  will  be  others 
who  will  follow  his  superb  example  of 
dedicated  Americanism. 

The  list  of  50  major  banks  and  gains 
in  their  profits  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1969,  as  well  as  the  entire  UPI  story 
about  Mr.  Giachini,  and  another  ar- 
ticle from  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
follow : 

Fijty  major  banks  and  their  gain  in  profit 
]or  the  first  half  of  1969 

Percent 

Bank    of    Commonwealth.    Detroit 49.  1 

Valley    National    Bank.    Phoenix 40.  7 

First.  Pennsylvania 38.4 

Security,   Long   Island 30.8 

Newark  and  Essex 33.0 

Philadelphia    National 28.7 

First  National.  Atlanta 25.  6 

Detroit  Bank  and  Trust 29.6 

Industrial  Providence 27.5 

North  Carolina  National  Bank 25.3 

United  Virginia  Bank  Shares 21.7 

Fidelity,    Philadelphia 25.9 

Bank  of  Hawaii 24.5 

Western  Bancorp 22.5 

First  Bank  S.vstem 21.  5 

First  and  Mercantile.  Richmond 23.1 

Manufacturers  National,  Detroit 21.  1 

Bay  State  Corporation 21.2 

First  National  State.  New  Jersey 21.8 

Marine  Midland.  New  York 20.0 

Manufacturers  Traders',  Buffalo 21.7 

Long  Island  Trust 22.4 

Bank  of  New  York 21.8 

Manufacturers    Hanover 21.  1 

Charter,  New  York 11.6 

Pittsburgh  National 20.3 

Citizens  and  Southern,  Atlanta 20.0 
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tended  to  Ignore  the  cuts  by  Maywood-Pro- 
vlao  and  other  small  banks  like  Wynnewood 
State  Bank  In  the  Dallas  suburbs — JuBt  aa 
they  Ignored  the  numl)er  of  widely  scattered 
small  banks  that  did  not  follow  the  majority 
oC  commercial  banks  up  to  9%  per  cent  last 
June  10. 
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[  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal ) 
Two  Small  Banks  Ctrr  Prime  Rate  to  8  Per- 
cent  But   Major  Institutions   Discount 
the  Move 

Two  small  suburban  banks  reduced  their 
"prime"  lending  rate  to  S'"o  from  the  record 
8V1  To  but  the  move  was  discounted  by  large 
banks,  which  usually  lead  In  making  changes 
In  thjs  key  Interest  charge. 

Major  banks  said  they  saw  no  immediate 
prospect  for  a  change  In  the  prime  rate,  al- 
though some  money-market  rates  have  eased 
slightly  In  recent  weeks.  They  said  there  have 
been  no  Indications  of  any  relaxation  of  the 
stringest  monetary  policies  being  Imposed  on 
the  banking  system  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Wynnewood  State  Bank,  In  suburban 
Dallas,  announced  It's  lowering  its  prime  rate 
to  8''c  to  its  most  credit- worthy  customers. 
W.  David  Long,  president,  said:  "We  can  see 
a  visible  shrinking  in  the  demand  for  hard 
goods  and  appliances.  This  factor,  together 
with  the  current  stock  market  decline  and 
the  easing  of  loan  demand,  evidences  a  suf- 
ficient cooling  off  of  the  economy  during  the 
past  60  days  to  warrant  the  reduction  of  our 
prime  rate  to  qualified  customers. 

Maywood-Provlso  State  Bank,  a  small  bank 
in  suburban  Chicago,  also  announced  a 
reduction  In  its  rate  to  8'^,-.  "We  feel  rates 
are  going  to  come  down  and,  if  we  are 
going  to  do  It  later,  we  may  as  well  do  it 
now,"  said  Peter  D.  Giachlni,  president. 
lending  limits  cited 
Bankers  said  it  Isn't  at  all  unusual  for 
local  banks  to  be  more  responsive  to  local 
credit  conditions  than  they  are  to  national 
demand. 

Smaller  banks  have  lending  limits  that 
keep  them  from  being  significant  suppliers 
of  funds  to  the  large  national  corporations 
that  usually  are  considered  prime  customers. 
The  Wynewood  bank,  for  example,  has  a 
lending  limit  of  $415,000  to  a  single  customer. 
The  limit  at  Maywood-Provlso  Is  $142,500. 

Even  larger  regional  banks  sometimes  don't 
hitch  their  rate  structures  to  the  widely 
publicized  prime  rate,  bankers  noted.  For 
example,  a  survey  of  larger  banks  taken  na- 
tionally last  month  by  the  Federal  Reserve 


Board  showed  some  differences  among  the 
banks. 

The  board  received  responses  from  336 
banks  and  found  that  309  were  charging  the 
prime  rate,  which  was  raised  to  8V4%  from 
JYi  %  on  June  9.  Of  the  309,  27  banks  charged 
the  Sy^Jo  prime  rate  only  to  national  cor- 
porations. Their  most  credit-worthy  local 
businesses  could  get  loans  at  7yj%  to 
8^r,  a  situation  bankers  call  a  "split  rate  " 

Three  banks  had  minimum  lending  charges 
of  more  than  8Vi%— one  was  at  9'/,%  and 
two  at  834-:^.  Twelve  banks  charged  a  mini- 
mum of  8%,  nine  were  at  7,5%  and  three  had 
no  specific  minimum  rate. 

The  Midland  National  Group  of  four  banks 
in  Milwaukee,  for  example,  didn't  follow  the 
point  increase  in  June  and  have  maintained 
their  prime  rate  at  7'/2%.  John  Kelly,  presi- 
dent, said  the  banks  since  have  increased  out- 
standing loans  "by  about  $5  million.  We've 
heard  from  a  lot  of  brokerage  houses  and  a 
lot  of  finance  companies,  and  even  some  con- 
glomerates looking  for  our  cheap  money." 

However,  Mr.  Kelly  stressed,  "we're  mainly 
taking  care  of  our  regular  customers." 

The  Midland  National  Group  has  assets  of 
$138  million  and  deposits  of  $122  million. 
other  rates  ease 
Recently,  there  has  been  some  speculation 
about  the  possibility  of  a  reduction  In  the 
prime  rate  because  of  changes  in  other  short- 
term  Interest  rates.  For  example,  rates  on 
commercial  paper  have  dropped  below  the 
prime  rate.  This  means  large  corporations 
can  issue  their  promissory  notes  directly  to 
Investors  or  through  dealers  and  pay  less  In- 
terest than  banks  would  require,  thus  easing 
the  upward  pressures  on  bank  credit  demand. 
However,  bankers  say  loan  demand  generally 
remains  strong  and  money-market  interest 
rates  haven't  yet  dipped  far  enough  for  a 
long  enough  period  to  bring  dovm  the  prime 
rate. 

"There  are  modest  indications  the  money 
market  is  reaching  a  plateau,  but  not  enough 
to  make  any  changes."  said  Edwin  S.  Jones 
president  of  First  National  Bank  In  St.  Louis. 
A  spokesman  for  Wells  Fargo  Bank  in  San 
Francisco  said  demand  for  real  estate  and 
business  loans  Is  as  strong  as  ever  and  the 
bank  sees  no  prospect  of  reducing  Its  prime 
rate. 

The  Wynnewood  bank's  action  "doesn't 
mean  anything"  in  terms  of  Influencing  the 
major  banks'  prime  rate,  said  Vinson  Grlce, 
executive  vice  president  of  United  California 
Bank  In  Los  Angeles.  "Obviously,  the  prime 
rate  Isn't  too  high  In  terms  of  other  short- 
term  Interest  rates,"  he  said. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  August  5,  1969) 

the  common  defense,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 
Enable  us  to  "put  on  the  whole  armour 
of  God;  to  be  strong  in  the  Lord  and 
the  power  of  His  might,"  and  to  deploy 
the  strength  of  our  true  character,  so 
that  as  a  people  we  may  send  forth 
missiles  of  friendship  and  good  will  to 
all  mankind. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 

(At  this  point  a  disturbance  occurred 
in  the  gallery.  The  Presiding  Officer  di- 
rected the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  preserve 
order. ) 


U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC,  August  6.  1969. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint   Hon.   Herman  Talmadoe,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Ml-.  TALMADGE  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  August  5, 
1969,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  one-half  minute,  out  of  the 
time  allotted,  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  go  into  executive  session 
to  consider  a  nomination  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


U.S.  MARSHAL 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Albert  A.  Gammal,  Jr.,  of 
Massachusetts,  to  be  U.S.  marshal  for 
the  district  of  Massachusetts. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  none  of 
the  regular  committees  will  be  permit- 
ted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 
FOR  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT! 
AND  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  MISSILE  TEST  FACILnTES  AT 
KWAJALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE, 
AND  RESERVE  COMPONENT 
STRENGTH 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  test  facil- 
ities at  Kwajalein  missile  range,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
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pore.   The   question   is  on   agreeing   to 
amendment  No.  101  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  out  of  the 
time  of  both  sides  the  time  for  a  quorum 
call;  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  time  is  to  be  charged  to 
both  sides? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  both  sides,  yes. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  has  been  debating  for  5  weeks 
the  military  procurement  authorization 
bill.  Most  of  the  discussion  has  centered 
aroimd  whether  or  not  the  United  States 
should  deploy  an  anti-ballistic-missile 
defense  system. 

I  think  these  discussions  have  been 
good. 

I  think  the  debates  on  both  sides  of 
the  question  have  been  illuminating  and 
well  handled.  I  wish  to  mention  particu- 
larly the  speech  made  yesterday  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  I  thought  it  was  a  well  handled 
address. 

I  did  not  agree,  and  I  do  not  agree  with 
his  conclusions,  but  I  think  his  speech 
was  somewhat  typical  of  the  excellent 
presentations  that  have  been  made  on 
both  sides  of  the  question. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Maine  in- 
troduced an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
from  Maine  presents  a  clear-cut  issue  to 
the  Senate. 

The  amendment  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  would  knock  out  all 
funds  dealing  with  an  anti-ballistic- 
missile  defense  system. 

Those  Senators  who  feel  that  this 
Nation  should  not  have  an  ABM  pro- 
gram will  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  this  clear-cut  issue. 

All  the  other  amendments  which  have 
been  offered.  Including,  particularly,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  do  not  present  as 
clear  cut  an  Issue.  But  the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  given  the  Senate  an  oppor- 
tunity to  register  in  a  clear-cut  way  its 
approval  or  disapproval  of  an  ABM 
system. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  on  limited 
time  but  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  very  brief- 
ly to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I 
would  like  to  finish  my  remarks  but  I 
yield  very  briefly  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  withdraw  the  request. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  comment  briefly  now  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  Nation  to  deploy  an  anti- 
ballistic-missile  defense  system. 

First,  we  must  consider  what  the  pro- 
posed system  will  do  and  what  it  will  not 
do. 

The  missile  defense  system  is  not  an 
offensive  weapon.  It  is  purely  a  defensive 
one. 

It  is  not  a  warmaking  weapon.  Its  only 
use  is  to  protect  the  United  States  in 
the  event  of  attack.  If  the  United  States 
is  not  attacked  then  this  weapon  would 
not  be  used. 

It  does  not  add  to  our  Nation's  offen- 
sive potential  but  it  does  add  to  our  Na- 
tion's protection. 

President  Nixon  believes  that  the  Safe- 
guard system  will  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the  United  States  in  any  arms  control 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe 
that  history  teaches  us  that  the  Russians 
respect  strength. 

In  speaking  of  the  Soviet  Union,  what 
evidence  is  there  to  suggest  that  the 
United  States  should  not  be  on  the  alert 
as  to  Soviet  capabilities?  We  all  know 
that  in  1962  the  Soviet  Union  brought  of- 
fensive missiles  to  the  island  of  Cuba, 
90  miles  off  our  shores. 

We  all  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
the  major  supplier  of  major  weapons 
for  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  they  have 
been  for  4  years. 

We  all  know  that  it  was  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion that  stood  behind  Nasser  when  he 
provoked  hostilities  with  Israel  in  1967. 

We  all  know  of  the  brutal  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1968. 

We  all  know  that  in  1969  the  Soviet 
Union  further  tightened  the  screws  on 
Czechoslovakia. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  say  that  in  this 
uncertain  world  of  violence  and  instabil- 
ity It  is  important  for  our  Nation  to  at- 
tempt to  develop  some  defense  against 
nuclear  weapons. 

Before  it  is  completed  the  ABM  sys- 
tem will  be  a  costly  one.  Balanced 
against  the  cost  is  this:  In  this  imperfect 
world  of  international  violence  and  in- 
stability, can  we  afford  not  to  develop 
some  defense  against  nuclear  attack  ? 

Those  who  have  discussed  the  ABM, 
and  most  of  the  expert  witnessess  testi- 
fying in  regard  to  the  ABM  on  both  sides 
of  the  question,  agree  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  and  is  substantially  in- 
creasing its  offensive  capability. 

The  evidence  seems  conclusive  that 
with  the  SS-9  the  Soviets  have  the  capa- 
bility to  knock  out  land-based  strategic 
U.S.  missiles. 

Basically,  the  United  States  is  relying 
on  a  strong  offensive  capability  as  the 
best  deterrent  against  aggression.  But  if 
U.S.  missile  sites  are  knocked  out,  the 
U.9.  retaliatory  power  is  decreased. 
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Those  who  oppose  deployment  of  the 
ABM  system  ^eem  to  put  considerable 
faith  In  the  pfeslbillty  of  arms  control 
talks. 

Most  of  those  who  oppose  deployment 
of  the  ABM  system  feel  that  the  Soviets 
have  no  intention  of  using  its  giant  SS- 
9's  to  attack  uis.  missile  sites. 

But,  Mr.  President,  no  one  really 
knows  what  Hussla's  intentions  are. 

Most  seem  afreed.  however,  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  Russia's  growing  capabil- 
ity. To  me,  thik  is  the  most  significant 
evidence  obtained  from  the  multitude 
of  testimony  in  regard  to  the  ABM 
system. 

Another  fact  recognized  by  all  scien- 
tists is  that  a  ibng  leadtime  is  required 
for  deployment  of  a  defensive  system. 
There  is  a  diirference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  precise  nurt^ber  of  years,  but  all  sci- 
entists agree  tliat  the  leadtime  is  sub- 
stantial. 1 

Thus,  if  the  United  States  is  to  have 
an  ABM  defensive  system  by  1975,  the 
deployment  muit  begin  now.  None  can 
say   wftg.ther   wbrld  conditions   will   be 
better  or  worse  6  years  from  now.  All 
of  us  hope  that,  isomehow,  the  statesmen 
of  the   world   \*m   find   a   formula   for 
world  peace.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to 
suggest  that  such  a  formula  is  in  sight 
Last  year,  I  vbted  for  substantial  re- 
ductions in  nonyVietnam  defense  costs 
and  will  do  so  ^gain  this  year   I  favor 
a  reduction  of  $8  billion  in  the  pending 
military  procuretaient  legislation.  I  have 
reached  the  con4lusion.  however,  that  it 
would  be  unwisei  to  eliminate  funds  for 
the  development  of  a  system  to  protect 
the  United  Stat(!s  in  the  event  of  nu- 
clear attack. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  out  of  order.  May  we  have  order 
in  the  Chamber. 

The  ACTING  [PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  please  be  in  order 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virjinia  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Tirginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSONJ  I  commend  and  highly 
compliment  the  ible  Senator  from  Vir- 
gmia  for  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
problem.  I  think  \.he  record  he  has  made 
in  his  speech  regatrding  the  nature  of  the 
adversary  is.  indted.  very  important  in 
any  Senator's  co^ng  to  a  conclusion 
on  a  vote  on  this  important  issue. 

I  must  say  that  the  able  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  put  lis  finger  right  on  the 
problem.  We  have  spent  a  lot  of  time 
talkmg  about  thd  technical  aspects  of 
the  ABM  system  but  we  have  not  had  the 
kind  of  discussior  ,  in  my  judgment,  as 
to  the  nature  of  t  le  adversary. 

How  can  we  nally  make  a  decision 
when  we  have  not  had  that  kind  of  pres- 
entation that  I  th:  nk  is  so  essential  The 
Senator  from  Vinrinia  has  made  a  real 
contribution  in  tliis  area  in  analyzing 
the  kind  of  adversary  we  are  up  against. 
I  think  that  thit  point,  as  well  as  the 
points  he  is  now  taiaking  add  immeas- 
urably to  this  debate,  and  to  the  confi- 
dence of  those  Senators  who  really  want 
to  make  sure  that  we  are  making  the 
right  move  in  tryiag  to  protect  our  de- 
terrent so  essential  to  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  for  liii  remarks. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  should  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  in  commending  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  on  his  speech. 

We  should  understand  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  not  trying  to  achieve  parity  in  terms 
of  arms  but,  indeed,  superiority. 

Does  not  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  think  that  since  this  evi- 
dence is  very  present,  indeed,  that  we 
had  better  be  considering  how  we  will 
maintain  our  superior  defense  posture 
in  the  midseventies? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  quite  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 

Senator  from  Virginia  desire  more  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Five  minutes 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Virginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  briefly  to  summarize  my 
posiUon  in  regard  to  the  ABM  system 
and  at  the  same  time  attempt  to  simi- 
marize  the  statements  which  have  been 
made  on  both  sides  of  this  controversy. 
First,  I  think  we  should  be  aware  that 
the  Senate,  last  year,  under  a  Democratic 
President,  agreed  to  proceed  with  the 
deployment  of  an  ABM  defensive  system. 
Why  should  it  not  now  agree  when  we 
have  a  Republican  President? 

Number  2,  the  scientific  community  is 
sharply  divided  on  the  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system,  as  to  whether  it  can  be 
accomplished  and  whether  an  effective 
system  can  be  developed. 

We  know  that  many  scientists,  such 
as  Dr.  Teller,  who  developed  the  hydro- 
gen bomb,  feel  that  it  can  be  developed. 
The  entire  world  has  just  witnessed  a 
demonstration  of  what  Americans  can 
do  when,  on  July  20.  we  landed  2  men  on 
the  moon.  Thus,  I  am  willing  to  give 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  scientific 
community,  those  who  feel  that  an  effec- 
tive system  can  be  developed. 

Third,  most  agree — perhaps  all  agree 

that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  and  Is 
substantially  increasing  its  defensive 
capability. 

Fourth,  the  ABM  is  purely  and  solely  a 
defensive  weapon.  It  cannot  be  used  for 
offensive  purposes. 

Fifth,  the  evidence  is  that  the  Soviets 
with  the  SS-9  have  the  capability— we  do 
not  know  what  the  intentions  are — but 
the  Soviets  have  the  capability  to  knock 
out  U.S.  missiles. 

Sixth,  a  long  leadtime  Is  required  for 
the  deployment  of  a  defensive  system. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
precise  number  of  years,  but  all  seem 
agreed  that  the  length  of  time  is  sub- 
stantial. 

Seventh,  those  who  oppose  deployment 
of  the  ABM  seem  to  put  considerable 
faith  in  arms  control  talks.  Well,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  the 
only  man,  through  his  representatives. 


who  can  speak  for  the  United  States  at 
the  oncoming  arms  control  talks. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
convinced  that  the  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system  would  strengthen  his  hand 
when  the  talks  are  held. 

Thus,  while  I  have  had  doubts  con- 
cerning the  ABM  proposal,  I  have  de- 
cided to  resolve  those  doubts  in  favor 
of  defense. 

In  such  technical  and  complex  mat- 
ters as  the  ABM,  it  is  not  possible  to  be 
certain  whether  we  are  right — either 
those  who  take  the  position  I  take,  or 
those  who  take  the  contrary  position- 
none  of  us  can  be  certain  that  we  are 
right. 

So  while  I  have  doubts  concerning 
the  ABM  proposal,  I  have  decided  to  re- 
solve the  doubts  in  favor  of  defense. 

In  the  light  of  world  developments.  I 
have  concluded  it  would  be  wise  to  sup- 
port the  Commander  in  Chief  in  his 
firm  belief  that  our  missile  bases  must 
be  protected  against  foreign  attack. 

In  recent  years,  the  world  has  made 
great  strides  in  almost  every  line  of 
endeavor— in  medicine,  in  scientific 
achievements,  in  space. 

But  in  learning  to  live  in  peace  with 
one  another,  the  nations  have  made  lit- 
tle progress.  During  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  United  States  has  been  in- 
volved in  three  major  wars. 

Until  a  more  peaceful  world  is  at  hand 
it  seems  to  me  we  have  little  choice  but 
to  spend  the  necessary  funds  in  an  effort 
to  deter  an  attack  on  the  200  million 
people  in  the  United  States. 

In  such  complex  and  technical  matters 
as  the  ABM  deployment  question,  it  is 
not  possible  to  be  certain,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be  prudent.  I  support  prudence 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  If  I  have  any 
time  left,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Bayh  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  expired 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry;  I  cannot  yield  right  now.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  from  time  to  time  to  the  effect  that 
we  must  vote  for  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment;  otherwise  Congress  would 
not  be  exercising  control  over  this  pro- 
gram. In  other  words,  if  the  bill  as  writ- 
ten now  is  passed,  it  will  be  "goodby" 
as  far  as  Congress  is  concerned.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  in  the  press  on  that, 
and  statements  have  been  made  on  the 
floor  in  various  ways  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  President,  that  impression,  or 
statements  to  that  effect,  are  just  in 
total  error.  The  big  piirpose  of  the  au- 
thorization bill  is  the  requirement  that 
these  matters  have  to  come  here  to  be 
authorized.  There  is  a  double  control 
over  it,  through  appropriations.  That 
applies  in  the  other  body  with  the  same 
force  and  effect.  That  matter  is  clear- 
cut,  very  positive  and  definite,  as  to  what 
it  means.  It  will  have  to  be  authorized 
and  appropriated  before  any  further 
use  is  made  of  it.  I  just  wanted  to  state 
that  for  emphasis. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  be  courteous 
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to  the  Senator.  I  do  not  have  much  time. 
I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  makes 
reference  to  what,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
I  said  exactly — not  exactly,  but  partly. 
I  think  I  made  clear  in  my  remarks,  both 
in  my  prepared  remarks  and  my  extem- 
poraneous remarks,  that  this  is  the  first 
time  an  important  military  request  has 
been  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  did  not  say,  and  I  did  not  mean  to  say, 
it  had  not  been  examined  carefully  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

One  of  the  embarrassing  things  for 
me  in  this  whole  matter  is  that  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi;  and  certainly  I  always  have 
had,  and  still  do.  for  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  know  they  have  done  their 
best.  They  are  great  patriots,  and  they 
have  done  a  good  job  in  their  committees. 
But  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  25  years. 
The  Senator  has  said  there  has  been 
supervision,  and  so  forth ;  but  it  has  not 
taken  place  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  have 
never  witnessed  or  participated  in  a  seri- 
ous debate  on  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  raised  an  important  matter. 
As  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  I 
said  yesterday,  this  is  the  very  core  of 
this  matter.  The  most  important  matter 
involved  in  this  debate  is  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  has  the  power,  the  will,  and 
the  determination  to  resist  all  of  the  in- 
fluences brought  to  bear  on  the  Members 
of  the  Senate.  I  mean  legitimate  influ- 
ences. I  mean  from  their  constituents, 
from  the  great  industries  in  the  various 
States.  I  do  not  discount  these  influences 
and  I  do  not  in  any  way  criticize  them. 
I  know  I  am  subject  to  them  just  as  well 
as  anyone  else.  It  Is  a  fact  of  life  in  this 
great  industrial  Nation  that  the  United 
States  has  become.  I  am  not  saying  it  in 
a  critical  way.  But  it  is  a  serious  matter. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  can  cite 
a  single  case  in  which  a  serious  chal- 
lenge has  been  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate   to   any  military   program,   in- 
volving, since  World  War  n.  over  $1 
trillion— more  than  $1,000  billion.  I  have 
never  heard  a  serious  debate  take  place 
on  it.  This  is  the  first  time.  That  is  the 
only  point  I  make,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  will  disagree  with  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
one-half  minute. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  discuss- 
ing a  wholly  different  matter  from  what 
I  brought  up.  I  merely  brought  up  that 
the  passage  of  the  bill  as  written  will  still 
leave  control  of  all  this  program  in  the 
hands  of  the  Congress  except  the  part 
that  is  in  the  bill.  That  is  all.  I  do  not 
complain  about  what  the  Senator  has 
said.  Of  course,  we  will  have  control  over 
it.  Whether  we  have  In  the  past  exercised 
it  is  beside  the  issue. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  course,  the  Con- 
stitution gives  us  control.  I  am  saying 
Congress  has  not  exercised  it.  This  is  the 
flrst  opportunity  I  have  seen  to  exercise 
it.  I  agree  that  the  Constitution  gives  us 
the  power. 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  time  for  a  comment 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
yield  any  more  just  now.  I  just  do  not 
have  the  time.  I  dislike  not  to  yield. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Saiator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart) 
yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

1  minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  been 
yielded  1  minute.  The  Chair  will  let  the 
Parliamentarian  determine  where  that  1 
minute  came  from. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  comment  on  the  question  of  control, 
because  my  dlstingviished  chairman  has 
just  said  that  control  over  the  whole 
ABM  system  is  something  that  we  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  through 
the  authorization  biU,  do  exercise.  And 
yet  I  know— and  he  must  know— that 
under  the  experience  we  have  had.  if  we 
do  not  express  our  senatorial  decision 
putting  strict  control  on  the  system  on 
the  record,  then  as  we  take  up  the  au- 
thorization bUl  next  year  the  system 
will  be  coming  in  the  back  door.  We  are 
not  exerting  the  type  of  control  that  we 
in  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  should 
exercise  over  this  massive  new  system. 
So  I  disagree  seriously  vrtth  my  chair- 
man on  the  question  of  control. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
beUeve  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  debate 
on  controUed  time  in  this  way.  We  can 
come  back  to  it  later. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  some  time  from  our  time,  but  I 
want  to  comment  on  two  points. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponding to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, I  want  to  say  that  when  we  speak 
about  future  control  over  this  system, 
through  appropriation  and  review.  I 
doubt  that  it  wiU  be  effective.  We  wlU 
make  the  essential  decision  today. 

The  second  point  I  make  is  that  last 
year  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  .  I,  and  other  Senators  offered  the 
amendment  with  the  primary  purpose  of 
opening  up  the  defense  budget  to  debate 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  country.  Debate 
upon  the  mUitary  appropriation  bill  has 
been  opened  in  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress, and  for  the  flrst  time  an  oppor- 
tunity has  been  provided  for  all  Mem- 
bers to  exercise  their  Judgment  and 
responsibility. 

On  those  two  points  I  must  disagree 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Before  it  is  lost  in  the  more  wide- 
ranging  debate,  I  think  some  comment 
should  be  made  with  respect  to  the  point 
the  Senator  fmm  Virginia  made  at  the 
outset.  He  began,  it  wiU  be  recaUed,  by 
saying  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  now 
gave  us  a  clear-cut  choice.  Those  who  do 
not  want  the  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 


tem now  have  the  opportunity  to  say  so 
and  make  it  stick  by  adopting  that 
amendment. 

I  think  it  clarifies— and  helpfully— our 
alternative  courses  but  tlie  two  courses 
earlier  available  have  been  clear.  There 
are  three  now.  The  flrst  is  provided  by 
the  committee  recommendation  that  we 
deploy  an  antiballistic  missile  labeled  the 
"Safeguard."  The  second  is  the  Cooper- 
Hart  amendment,  which  says  that  we 
shall  research  and  develop  what  we 
would  hope  might  be  an  effective  anti- 
balUstic-missile  system,  but  we  shall  not 
undertake  to  deploy  a  doubtful  system. 
The  third  is  the  proposal  now  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine.  This  in  effect 
abandons  any  effort  to  develw.  through 
research  and  imderwriting,  a  testing 
program  to  obtain  an  effective  ABM 
system. 

Those  choices  are  clear  cut.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  complexity  of  the 
anti-ballistic-missile  technique  and  the 
relative  ease  of  neutralizing  any  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system  now  attainable, 
argues  for  research  and  against  deploy- 
ment. The  alternative  means  now  avail- 
able to  our  deterrent  strike  force  are, 
both  in  time  and  cost,  within  reach  and 
much  more  prudent  and  effective  than 
the  deployment  of  a  doubtful  system. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  may  go  further  than  she  intends, 
because  it  would  not  only  prevent  testing, 
research,  evaluation,  and  development, 
procurement  of  an  ABM.  but  it  would  also 
prohibit  testing,  research,  development, 
evaluation,  or  procurement  of  "any  part 
or  component  of  such  system." 

This  would  prevent  the  testing,  evalu- 
ation, and  procurement  of  such  parts 
and  such  components  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  other  missile  developments  when 
those  same  components  and  those  same 
parts  would  be  used  In  any  possible  ABM 
deployment.  Many  of  these  missile  parts 
and  components  are  identical  with  those 
used  in  other  systems,  and  there  are 
many  other  such  weapons  systems  under 
evaluation  and  imder  study,  and  have 
been  for  the  past  decade,  and  will  doubt- 
less be.  and  should  be,  for  the  next  dec- 
ade. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  the 
amendment  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  were  confined  purely  and  strictly 
to  deployment  of  the  Safeguard  anti- 
ballistic  missiles,  then  we  might  consider 
accepting  it;  but  so  long  as  it  applies  to 
and  prohibits  testing,  evaluation,  pro- 
curement, or  research  and  development 
of  "any  part  or  component  of  such  sys- 
tem," then  it  goes  too  far,  and  caimot  be 
accepted.  We  must  proceed  with  evalua- 
tion, testing,  and  research  in  many  fields. 
Including  parts  and  components  that 
may  or  may  not  be  used  In  the  ABM  mis- 

silcs* 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  to  tht  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  overlooked  an 
amendment  that  will  be  offered  either  to- 
day or  tomorrow  by  me.  That  amend- 
ment, It  seems  to  me,  reaches  a  common 
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ground,  because  It  retains  control  in 
Congress  of  the  ABM  system,  and  at  the 
same  time  recognizes  the  possibility  of 
the  threat,  and  gjves  us  a  chance,  If  we 
want  one,  a  yearl  from  now  or  possibly 
later,  to  move  to  deploy  the  ABM  system. 

Mr.  HART.  Mri  President,  If  there  Is 
time  left,  I  shall  feact  only  to  the  point 
of  saying  I  would  be  much  more  comfort- 
able if  we  did  n^t  begin  instaUing  the 
machinery  at  the  two  proposed  sites  of 
the  system,  whicft  would  happen  under 
the  Mclntyre  ameridment. 

Mr.   COOK.   Mi-.   President,   will   the 
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Senator  yield?       I 

Mr.  HART.  I  tleld  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  Ranted  to  get  into  the 
record,  in  respecjt  to  the  reliance  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  on  Dr.  Teller, 
that  I  spent  1  day  with  Dr.  Teller  in  the 
presence  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alaska,  and  the  next  day  spent  quite 
some  time  with  Di .  Teller,  together  with 
the  Senator  from  (California,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  S^xbe)  ,  and  the  Senator 
frorh  Kansas  <Mr  Dole). 

I  wish  to  express  at  this  time,  with 
reference  to  this  reliance,  that  I  came 
away  less  convinced  after  those  2  days  of 
discussions  with  I>r.  Teller  than  I  was 
before. 

I  might  further  state  for  the  record 
that  I  know  of  no  time  whatsoever  that 
Dr.  Teller  was  ever  against  the  expendi- 
ture of  massive  fimds,  or  ever  against 
the  deployment  of  iny  major  missile  sys- 
tem that  the  ]  Defense  Department 
wanted.  He  is  the  siime  distinguished  sci- 
entist who  said.  ab<iut  a  month  or  so  ago, 
that  he  was  deliglited  that  man  could 
walk  on  the  moon,  >ecause  we  might  well 
use  the  moon  as  a  i  »urce  for  atomic  and 
hydrogen  explosions  In  the  future.  I  just 
wanted  to  get  that  into  the  record. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Seni  itor  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  ]At.  President,  I  wish 
to  respond  to  a  point  that  has  been  de- 
veloped in  this  debate  and  reiterated 
many  times.  It  is  a  riinor  theme,  perhaps, 
rather  than  a  majoi'  theme,  but  it  has  re- 
curred very  often  in  the  colloquy  on  the 
Senate  floor.  It  has  not  been  reduced  to 
a  cliche;  it  is  a  point  seriously  made  in 
a  serious  debate,  bu  t  it  takes  the  expres- 
sion that  the  consi  ruction  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  ABM  is  essential  because  we 
must  keep  our  options  open,  or,  expressed 
in  another  way,  thit  we  must  give  the 
President  a  second  l)utton. 

I  think  every   Member  of  this  body 
would  agree  that  it  is  desirable  to  have 
as  many   alternatives  as  possible,   and 
have  them  available  at  all  times.  But  the 
question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
construction  and  dei  iloyment  of  the  ABM 
really  will  keep  our  options  diverse  and 
usable.  It  may  in  fact  close  some  of  the 
avenues  open  to  us.  The  decision  to  de- 
ploy may  be  one  tiat  will  prevent  us 
from  taking  other  courses  in  the  future; 
that  will  prevent  us  from  increasing  our 
Polaris  fleet,  the  strongest  part  of  our 
deterrent:  that  will  prevent  or  block  off 
the  prosf>ect  of  hardening  to  a  greater 
d°gree  our  missile  sites,  or  going  to  mo- 
bile launches,  or  increasing  our  oCfen- 
sive  capability,  or  e^en,  in  fact,  relying 
uaon  the  superiority  in  numbers  we  now 
have  at  all  strategic  force  levels. 


It  A)es  seem  to  me  that  it  might  be 
reasonable  to  assiune  that  to  continue  on 
the  course  urged  by  the  proponents  here 
would  overcommlt  us  to  a  single  type  of 
response,  rather  than  opening  up  more 
avenues  or  more  alternatives  to  us. 

I  am  troubled  by  the  associated  argu- 
ment of  keeping  our  options  open,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  takes  the  form  of  pro- 
posing that  we  give  the  President  a  sec- 
ond button.  Under  the  Safeguard  system, 
the  perimeter  acquisition  radar,  extend- 
ing some  2,000  or  2,500  miles  out,  can 
pick  up  a  missile  coming  across  the  globe 
at  perhaps  17,000  miles  per  hour. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  That,  I  think  the  au- 
thorities indicate,  gives  us  a  time  of 
about  10  minutes  to  react.  Our  radar 
tracks  it,  runs  it  through  a  computer, 
makes  a  decision  as  to  a  possible  target, 
relays  this  information  to  the  missile  site 
radar,  where  the  tracking  is  continued, 
and  the  guidance  system  for  the  Spar- 
tan and  the  Sprint  is  put  into  motion. 

If  we  have  a  blackout  condition,  it 
could  take  away  5  minutes.  If  we  have  an 
FOBS  condition,  it  could  limit  the  time 
to  3  minutes.  If  we  have  a  launch  in  a 
submarine  off  the  shore,  it  may  be  a  little 
later  time.  It  may  be  that  under  all  these 
conditions,  as  a  practical  or  sensible 
matter,  we  are  not  going  to  give  the 
President  another  button  to  push,  be- 
cause there  simply  would  not  be  time  to 
do  it. 

He  may  be  on  a  very  valuable  trip  in 
Western  Europe  or  Asia,  such  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  just  made  with  great 
advantage  to  this  country. 

But  perhaps,  really,  what  it  will 
amount  to  will  be  similar  to  the  very 
honest,  courageous  position  that  a  dis- 
tinguished Senator  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  took  some  years  ago  in  a  campaign 
in  which  he  faced  up  to  the  practicali- 
ties of  nuclear  exchange  in  Western  Eu- 
rope and  indicated  that  it  might  be  nec- 
essary to  delegate  some  authority  for  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  is  precisely 
what  may  well  be  the  result,  and,  it  seems 
to  me,  may  be  the  only  result.  In  this 
instance. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  in  relation  to  the  minor  point 
relating  to  the  second-button  concept 
and  the  idea  of  keeping  our  options  open. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  to  be  charged  to 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Eac- 
LETON  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
hr.ve  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  we  ap- 


proach the  vote  on  this  amendment,  I 
think  it  is  In  order  that  it  be  made  very 
clear  that  there  is  not  a  partisan  di- 
vision on  this  question,  and  there  should 
not  be  a  partisan  division  on  an  issue  of 
this  character. 

A  year  ago,  a  Republican  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  a  Democratic  Senator 
from  Michigan  sought  to  persuade  the 
Senate  to  say  "No"  to  a  Democratic 
President  who  wanted  to  deploy  an  antl- 
balllstic-mlssile  system.  We  were  beaten. 
I  think  that  even  those  who  a  year  ago 
advocated  that  system  now  agree  that  it 
was  a  mistake. 

In  any  event,  they  are  now  here  with 
a  new  one,  and  this  year  a  Republican 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Senator  from  Michigan  seek  to 
persuade  the  Senate  to  say  "No"  to  a  Re- 
publican President  who  wants  to  deploy 
the  same  machinery  that  they  advertised 
as  great  for  city  defense  last  year,  but 
now  say  it  is  magnificent  for  defense  of 
Minuteman  missiles. 

The  division  is  clear  on  both  sides. 
There  are  those  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
who  have  a  deep  conviction  that  this  is 
an  unwise  proposal.  There  are  those  on 
the  Republican  side  who  share  that  con- 
viction. There  are  those  on  the  Repubh- 
can  side  who  are  convinced  that  our 
security  requires  that  we  go  forward 
with  deployment.  There  are  those  on  my 
side  who  share  that  conviction. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  it  ought  not 
be  read  by  the  country  or  by  nations  that 
observe  our  actions  and  react  to  them  as 
a  partisan  debate  or  a  partisan  issue.  It 
involves  people  and  sanity  in  a  nuclear 
age. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  time  will  be  running 
equally  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  me 
5  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
years  ago,  I  was  one  of  the  Senators  who 
voted  against  the  ratification  of  the  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty.  One  of  the  most 
impelling  reasons  why  I  voted  against 
the  ratification  of  that  treaty  was  that 
the  Russians  had  fired  nuclear  missiles 
at  nuclear  missiles.  The  United  States 
had  not.  In  other  words,  the  Soviet  Union 
at  that  time  was  dealing  from  knowl- 
edge. The  United  States  of  America  at 
that  time  was  dealing  from  ignorance. 
As  a  result  of  the  knowledge  the  Soviet 
Union  gained  from  those  experiments, 
they  have  at  least  partially  deployed  an 
anti-ballistlc-missile  system  around  Len- 
ingrad and  Moscow.  They  evidently 
thought  it  would  work,  from  the  experi- 
mentation they  had  done,  or  they  would 
not  have  deployed  this  system. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  eminent 
scientists  who  say  that  the  system  will 
not  work.  We  also  have  eminent  scientists 
who  say  that  the  system  will  work.  So 
the  scientists  themselves  are  divided  on 
the  issue.  But  we  must  also  remember, 
Mr.  President,  that  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing whether  to  build  an  atomic  bomb, 
many  scientists  said,  "No,  don't  build  it; 
it  won't  work." 

The  same  situation  was  true  when  it 
came  to  the  thermonuclear  bomb.  Ihe 
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same  situation  was  true  when  it  came  to 
the  Polaris  submarine.  Think  of  what 
the  defense  posture  of  our  country  would 
be  today  had  we  not  gone  forward  with 
the  development  of  those  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  the  system  will  not  work,  what  have 
we  lost?  A  few  billion  dollars.  Assuming 
that  the  system  will  work,  and  we  fall 
to  utilize  it,  we  are  gambling  with  the 
security  of  this  Nation.  We  are  gambling 
with  the  lives  of  204  million  people  in 
the  United  States.  We  are  gambling  with 
civilization  itself. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  have  an  issue 
where  we  are  gambling  the  future  of  the 
country  on  the  one  hand  and  gambling 
money  on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  concerned,  there 
Is  but  one  way  to  resolve  the  issue  and 
that  is  in  favor  of  our  country  continu- 
ing to  exist  and  protecting  our  people. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
national  priorities.  What  is  the  greatest 
national  priority  any  nation  can  have? 
The  greatest  national  priority  is  to  exist, 
to  continue.  What  is  the  greatest  priority 
we  can  have  in  this  Nation?  It  is  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  our  citizens.  That  is 
the  issue  we  are  talking  about  as  far  as 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  concerned, 
and  on  that  issue  I  am  unwilling  to 
gamble  the  fate  of  our  country. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  5  minutes? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  htis  presented  in  a  very  concise 
and  a  very  effective  manner  the  essence 
of  the  case  for  the  ABM.  I  would  only 
like  to  make  a  few  observations  about  his 
presentation. 

By  and  large,  the  scientists  I  have 
heard  who  oppose  the  ABM  do  not  say 
it  will  not  work  under  optimum  condi- 
tions. Rather,  they  raise  serious  doubts 
that  it  wiU  be  effective  in  wartime  con- 
ditions; that  is,  with  the  enemy  actually 
exploding  nuclear  bombs  over  the  radars, 
and  so  on.  They  raise  that  kind  of  ques- 
tion. They  do  not  say  it  will  not  work 
imder  the  ideal  conditions  that  such 
things  as  the  Apollo  worked  when  there 
was  no  effort  to  thwart  it. 

My  recollection  is  that  those  who  op- 
posed the  hydrogen  bomb,  like  Dr.  Op- 
penheimer,  did  not  say  we  could  not 
make  a  hydrogen  bomb.  I  think  they 
were  quite  convinced  we  could.  They  had 
been  the  principal  scientists  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  atomic  bomb.  Their 
position  was  that  we  did  not  need  it, 
that  It  was  a  dangerous  thing,  and  that 
on  policy  grounds  we  should  not  do  It. 
I  do  not  recall  that  they  said  we  could 
not  do  it  technically. 

I  did  not  say,  Mr.  President,  you  could 
not  make  an  ABM  which  under  optimum 
conditions  would  shoot  down  incoming 
missiles,  especially  if  they  come  from 
Vandenberg  Air  Base.  However,  when  it 
comes  to  programing  a  computer  to  deal 
with  an  almost  Infinite  variety  of  situa- 
tions that  would  be  Involved  in  a  bel- 
ligerent situation,  at  least  as  of  now  it 


is  quite  Impossible  even  to  program  the 
computer,  assuming  you  had  a  computer 
able  to  deal  with  that  kind  of  com- 
plexity. 

But  that  is  not  the  main  point.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  as  to  his  priorities.  The 
No.  1  priority  is  the  preservation  of  the 
United  States.  In  that  sense  I  do  not 
mean  just  physical  preservation;  I  mean 
the  society  of  which  our  Constitution  is 
our  basic  charter.  That  is  what  we  are 
really  talking  about.  It  is  not  just  the 
physical  existence  of  this  piece  of  real 
estate,  but  the  kind  of  society  that  I  be- 
lieve all  Members  of  this  body  are  de- 
voted to. 

This  is  where  the  critical  difference 
comes  in.  I  think  the  Senator  and  those 
who  advocate  his  i>osltion  are  talking 
about  a  s[>eclflc  means  as  being  indis- 
pensable to  the  preservation  of  this  sys- 
tem. This  Is  where  we  part  company.  I 
believe,  and  I  believe  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  heard  the  testimony  believe, 
there  are  better  ways  and  more  effective 
ways  to  protect  our  physical  security 
than  building  Safeguard.  We  believe  this 
is  a  very  secondary  or  dubious  way  to  do 
it.  For  example,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, who  is  one  of  the  best  qualified 
men  in  this  body,  who  is  a  Senator  who 
has  been  a  Cabinet  member  as  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  with  long  experience  in 
the  armed  services,  and  who  is  from  a 
family  having  long  experience  in  the 
armed  services,  has  made  very  clear  his 
views  about  the  ineffectiveness  of  this 
particular  system.  He  suggests  that  if 
this  is  a  very  major  matter  of  protection 
of  our  physical  security,  we  should  have 
a  mobile  Minuteman. 

We  have  had  not  only  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  but  we  have  had 
testimony,  if  one  does  not  care  what  It 
may  cost,  that  if  we  are  prepared  to 
spend  $10  billion,  $20  billion,  $100  billion 
then  we  are  saying  that  this  Safeguard 
system  is  about  the  most  InefKcient  and 
least  likely  way  to  provide  effective 
security  that  we  can  think  of.  We  are 
not  saj^ng,  "Do  not  have  regard  for  the 
military  security  of  the  United  States." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
other  words,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  I  s«ree  it  would  be  much  less  ex- 
pensive and  much  more  efifective  if. 
Instead  of  trying  to  protect  the  static 
Minuteman  with  the  obsolete  concept 
developed  under  the  old  Nike-Zeus  and 
Sentinel  systems,  we  had  a  mobile 
Minuteman  system  and  moved  them 
around,  in  the  same  way  we  move  the 
Polaris  around  imder  the  water.  This 
would  keep  the  enemy  from  knowing 
where  they  are  and  nullify  the  concept 
of  destroying  them,  which  is  the  job  of 
the  ABM. 

We  had  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
defending  the  Minuteman,  this  particular 
ABM  system  is  already  obsolete.  The 
ABM  could  easily  be  overcome  with  a 
multiplicity  of  weapons.  Being  static 
they  can  be  targeted,  and  the  accuracy  of 
ICBM's  is  improving. 


What  we  disagree  about,  and  I  do  re- 
spect the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  Is  not  the  ultimate  security  of 
our  coimtry.  We  are  saying  that  this 
system  is  not  a  proper  system  or  appro- 
priate system;  that  it  could  lead  to  in- 
calculable cost.  We  believe  we  have  had 
experience  with  other  missile  systems 
which  have  proved  to  be  completely  in- 
effectual and  have  been  abandoned  at 
great  cost.  P^irthermore,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  other  circumstances  involv- 
ing difficulties  with  our  financial  situa- 
tion and  our  economy.  We  believe  these 
circumstances  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count when  the  Senate  passes  judgment 
in  this  particular  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me  for 
3  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

DEPLOYMENT    OF    ABM 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Emll 
John  Pawlowskl,  the  eminent  Massa- 
chusetts psychiatrist,  who  has  visited 
relatives  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  is  a 
good  judge  of  the  minds  of  men.  In  his 
recent  book  entitled  "Path  to  Permanent 
Peace,"  he  has  made  some  trenchant  ob- 
servations which  are  highly  relevant  to 
the  proposal  now  being  debated  by  the 
Senate. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
certain  of  these  observations  which  ap-    ^ 
pear  on  pages  95,  102,  103,  and  104  of 
his  book: 

It  Is  an  admitted  fact,  but  not  accepted 
by  all.  that  the  Communists  want  to  rule 
the  whole  world.  Their  policy  has  been  to 
gain  victory  through  subversion,  &Q'\  not 
from  all-out  war.  However,  if  they  thought 
they  could  beat  the  United  States,  their 
strongest  enemy,  without  too  much  dlfDculty. 
they  would  In  all  probability  wage  a  war 
against  us.  Many  people  In  the  United  States 
do  not  recognize,  or  do  not  want  to  recog- 
nize, the  seriousness  of  the  Communist 
threat  to  our  country  and  our  way  of' life 
They  would  hestltate  to  go  to  war  unless 
we  were  openly  attacked,  and  some,  not  even 
then.  Perhaps  the  greatest  deterrent  to  an 
all-out  war  between  the  Communists  and 
the  free  peoples  of  the  world  Is  the  atomic 
bomb.  If  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that  both 
sides.  Including  leaders,  would  lose  In  a 
nuclear  war,  we  might  have  had  a  con- 
frontation with  Russia  years  ago.  It  Is  surely 
regrettable  that  the  people  of  the  world 
did  not  act  early  enough  to  have  prevented 
Communism  from  becoming  as  strong  as  It 
Is  today. 

A  weak  country  Is  going  to  provoke  Im- 
mature, aggressive  countries  to  try  to  ex- 
ploit It.  Even  a  country  which  might  be  of 
the  same  strength  as  that  of  an  aggressor 
will  invite  attack  from  the  immature,  com- 
petitive, and  jealous  aggressor.  It  Is  neces- 
sary for  a  country  to  be  strong,  and  to  have 
the  aggressor  know  that  It  Is  strong  and  will 
use  Its  strength.  If  It  wants  to  be  left  alone 
to  live  in  peace.  It  must  appear  to  the 
aggressor  that  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  try 
to  exploit  the  country. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  coping 
with  the  Communists,  there  seems  to  be  no 
longer  any  danger  that  they  could  overwhelm 
us  without  being  destroyed,  too — if  we  main- 
tain our  superiority.  We  could  lose  our  su- 
periority, however,  because  of  corruption  aind 
collapse  within  our  country.  If  this  country 
continues    with    lt6    pathological    cultAiral 
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Some  have  argued  that  our  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  forces  alone  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient deterrent.  They  point  out  that  the 
31  planned  Poseidon  submarines  carry- 
ing 16  mlssUes  each  with  10  warheads 
per  missile  represents  a  force  of  almost 
5,000  warheads.  But  they  neglect  to  point 
out  that  only  somewhat  more  than  half 
of  these  submarines  would  be  on  a  sta- 
tion at  any  one  time,  that  not  all  of  the 
warheads  could  be  expected  to  reach 
their  targets,  and  that  the  Poseidon  war- 
heads are  vei-y  small  as  these  things  are 
measured. 

But  most  important  of  all  they  overlook 
the  point  that  it  would  be  the  height  of 
folly,  considering  what  is  at  stake,  to  de- 
pend for  our  deterrent  upon  only  one  of 
the  three  major  elements  of  our  strategic 
offensive  forces,  no  matter  how  invulner- 
able it  may  appear  to  be  today.  We  have 
witnessed  major  technbloglcal  surprises 
in  the  past  and  common  prudence  would 
dictate  that  we  must  do  evewthing  pos- 
sible to  hedge  against  them  Ih  the  future 
Second.  Will  the  Soviets  continue  on 
their  present  course?   I   am  convinced 
that  no  one  knows  the  answer  to  this 
question,  but  untU  we  have  evidence  to 
the  contrary  we  must  assume  that  they 
will.  The  survival  of  not  only  our  own 
Nation  but  that  of  the  entire  free  world 
depends  upon  our  clear  and  continued 
ability  to  deter  a  Soviet  nuclear  surprise 
attack  upon  ourselves  and  our  allies.  In 
this  area  of  the  defense  program  there  is 
absolutely  no  room  for  error;  all  doubts 
rnust  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  con- 
tinued adequacy  of  our  deterrent.  That 
is  another  reason  why  I  would  consider 
it  foolish  to  rely  for  our  deterrent  on 
only  our  Polaris /Poseidon  forces,  or  on 
any  other  single  element  of  our  strategic 
offensive  forces.  I  really  cannot  see  how 
any  prudent  person  can  disagree  with 
that  basic  principle. 

Third.  Would  the  deployment  of  the 
Safeguard  system  offer  the  best  choice 
m   insuring   the   continued  survival   of 
that  minimum  force  required  for  deter- 
rence. Let  me  acknowledge  at  the  outset 
that  there  are  other  ways  to  achieve  that 
objective,  but  none  of  them  in  my  judg- 
ment would  serve  our  purpose  as  well 
It  has  been  suggested,  for  example,  that 
we  increase  the  size  of  our  strategic  of- 
fensive forces — deploy  more  Minuteman 
or  build  more  ballistic  missile  subma- 
rines   This  course,  I  believe,  would  be 
highly  provocative  and  undesirable  at 
this  particular  time.  It  would  inevitably 
stimulate  the  strategic  arms  race    Al- 
though we  know  full  weU  that  our  strate- 
gic  nuclear   war   policy   is   irrevocably 
based  on  deterrence,  the  Soviet  planners 
just  as  our  own,  must  always  consider 
capabilities  and  not  just  declared  inten- 
tions. If  we  were  to  add  to  our  strategic 
offensive  forces  at  this  time  we  would, 
m  effect,  be  increasing  our  nrst-strike 
capabilities. 

In  contrast,  the  deployment  of  the 
Safeguard  system  would  add  absolutely 
nothing  to  those  capabilities.  I  am  sure 
that  every  Member  of  this  body  is  aware 
that  the  Spartan  and  Sprint  missiles  are 
suitable  for  defense  only  and  cannot  be 
launched  against  the  Soviet  Union-  and 
I  am  sure  the  Soviet  planners  know  that, 
too.  So  there  is  a  very  great  difference 
between  the  deployment  of  a  defensive 
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system  such  as  Safeguard  and  the  de- 
ployment of  additional  offensive  weapons 
such  as  Minuteman  missiles  or  ballistic 
missile  submarines. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  we 
move  our  land-based  missiles  Into  harder 
silos,  instead   of  protecting  them  with 
ABM's.  The  Defense  Department  has  al- 
ready undertaken  the  development  of 
such  silos,  but  there  are  distinct  physical 
limits  to  hardening.  Furthermore,  with 
continuing  improvements  in  the  accuracy 
of  Soviet  offensive  missiles  even  these 
silos  could  become  vulnerable  to  large 
warheads.  Thus,  it  may  become  neces- 
sary both  to  super  harden  and  to  defend 
those  missile  silos  if  we  want  to  main- 
tain a  survivable  land-based  missile  ca- 
pability in  the  future.  And,  if  we  wish  to 
maintain  a  survivable  manned  bomber 
capability,  it  may  also  be  necessary  to 
disperse  further  our  alert  bomber  forces 
and  defend  them  with  ABM's  against  a 
surprise  rttack  by  Soviet  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines. 

Fourth.    Will    the   Safeguard    system 
work?  This  is  perhaps  the  most  contro- 
versial aspect  of  the  Safeguard  proposal. 
The  experts  themselves  appear  to  be  di- 
vided on  this  question.  But  it  seems  to  me 
on  balance,  that  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence  favors   the   conclusion   that   the 
Safeguard  system  will  work  well  enough 
for  the  purposes  intended.  The  Defense 
Department  has  been  working  on  ABM 
defense    for   almost    15   years.    A    vast 
amount  of  knowledge  and  experience  has 
been  acquired.  The  major  components  of 
the  system  have  been  developed  to  a 
point   where    their   characteristics   and 
capabilities  are  well  understood.  More- 
over, the  objective  here  is  to  insure  that 
a  sufficient  portion  of  our  strategic  re- 
,  taliatory  forces  survive  to  enable  us  to 
strike  a  decisive  retaliatory  blow  even 
after  absorbing  a  Soviet  surprise  attack. 
The  Safeguard  system  can  achieve  this 
objective  even  if  it  works  at  less  than 
100-percent  effectiveness. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Soviets 
could   overcome   the  presently   planned 
Safeguard  deployment  by  increasing  the 
number  of  their  offensive  missiles.  This 
is  undoubtedly  true,  but  if  the  Soviets 
choose  to  run  this  race  we  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  run  it  with  them— if 
we  are  determined  to  maintain  our  stra- 
tegic deterrent  in  the  future.  Admittedly, 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult 
to  maintain  it,  but  this  does  not  mean 
we  must  throw  up  our  hands  in  despair 
We  have  succeeded  in  deterring  a  Soviet 
nuclear  attack  thus  far,  and  with  proper 
foresight  and  firm  determination  we  can 
continue  to  do  so. 

Fifth.  Will  the  deployment  of  Safe- 
guard endanger  the  forthcoming  talks 
with  the  Soviets  on  the  limitation  of 
strategic  armaments?  I  can  find  no  evi- 
dence that  it  would.  The  Soviets  have 
already  deployed  an  ABM  system  around 
Moscow  and  certainly  that  is  no  impedi- 
ment to  \xc.  The  Soviet  leaders  themselves 
make  a  clear  distinction  between  offen- 
sive and  defensive  systems.  They  do  not 
consider  their  ABM  system  a  threat  to  us, 
and  from  what  they  have  said  I  would 
conclude  that  they  would  not  consider 
our  deployment  of  Safeguard  a  threat  to 
them.  Furthermore,  the  figures  published 
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by  the  Defense  Department  clearly  show 
that  the  deployment  of  a  thin  ABM  de- 
fense, whether  Sentinel  or  Safeguard, 
would  reduce  our  fatalities  from  an  all- 
out  Soviet  attack  by  only  about  10  to  20 
percent — from  110  to  120  million  to  100 
million.  Therefore,  their  deterrent  would 
be  clearly  unaffected  by  our  decision  to 
deploy  Safeguard. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  touched  upon 
only  the  major  issues  related  to  the  So- 
viet threat  to  otxr  strategic  offensive 
forces.  There  are  two  other  purposes  for 
which  Safeguard  is  proposed — defense  of 
our  people  against  the  potential  Chinese 
Communist  ICBM  threat  and  defense 
against  an  accidental  launch  from  any 
source.  President  Nixon  has  just  recently 
reassured  our  Asian  friends  and  allies 
that  the  United  States  will  protect  them 
against  nuclear  aggression.  I  submit  that 
his  hand  would  be  greatly  strengthened 
in  this  regard  by  the  deployment  of  Safe- 
giiard.  He  would  then  be  in  a  position  to 
make  good  on  his  promise  without  risk- 
ing the  destruction  of  American  cities 
once  the  Chinese  Communists  have 
achieved  an  ICBM  capability.  Repeated 
analyses  by  the  Defense  Department  over 
the  last  few  years  have  clearly  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  a  thin  ABM  defense 
over  the  entire  Nation  could  provide  a 
very  high  level  of  protection  for  our 
population  against  the  kind  of  ICBM 
threat  Communist  China  is  expected  to 
be  able  to  mount  in  the  1970's.  And  this 
same  system  could  protect  us  against  an 
accidental  launch  from  any  source. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  deploy- 
ment of  Safeguard  should  be  started  now. 
The  program  proposed  by  President 
Nixon  is  quite  reasonable.  Instead  of  the 
$1.8  biUion  requested  in  the  January 
budget,  he  is  asking  for  less  than  $800 
million.  And  of  that  amount,  more  than 
half  is  for  research  and  development, 
which  I  imderstand  has  the  support  of 
most  of  the  Members  of  this  body. 

So  what  is  at  issue  here  is  less  than 
$400  million,  most  of  which  is  for  pro- 
curement. And  may  I  remind  the  Senate 
that  the  production  program  has  already 
been  started  with  the  approval  of  the 
Congress  last  year.  If  we  fail  to  approve 
additional  funds  for  this  purpose  now, 
the  ongoing  production  program  will 
have  to  be  terminated,  entailing  the  loss 
of  several  hundred  million  dollars  and  a 
delay  in  deployment  of  at  least  2  years.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  far  more 
prudent  and  sensible  at  this  particular 
stage  to  make  the  additional  investment 
of  less  than  $400  million  and  keep  the 
program  going  for  another  year.  By  that 
time  we  should  be  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion to  evaluate  the  prospects  for  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
limitation  of  strategic  armaments,  as  well 
as  the  potential  Chinese  ICBM  threat. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  a  convincing  article 
entitled  "ABM  and  the  Liberals,"  writ- 
ten by  Stewart  Alsop  which  appears  in 
the  issue  of  Newsweek  bearing  a  future 
date,  namely,  August  11,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


ABM  AND  TRB  LlBIKALS 

(By  Stewart  Aiaop) 

WASKXtfOTOK. — During  the  long  debate  on 
the  ABM,  It  became  more  and  more  obvious 
that  the  anti-ABM  senators  and  their  aUles 
In  the  liberal-Intellectual  community  were 
not  really  attacking  a  weapons  system — 
they  were  attacking  a  symbol.  It  also  be- 
came more  and  more  obvious  that  they  had 
chosen  the  wrong  symbol. 

The  attack  on  the  ABM  was  basically  a 
way  of  expressing  the  furies  and  frustrations 
generated  by  the  war  in  Vietnam.  But  the 
ABM  was  In  several  ways  a  very  bad  symbol 
of  what  the  liberals  wanted  to  attack.  As  a 
result,  they  were  forced  to  take  positions 
which  were  both  illogical  and  Illiberal. 

The  liberals'  first  line  of  attack  was  that 
the  system  wouldn't  work;  and  that  even  If  it 
did,  there  was  no  need  for  it,  because  the 
Russians  could  not  build  the  kind  of  of- 
fensive missile  force  which  could  really 
threaten  our  Minuteman  retaliatory  force. 
Neither  senators,  nor  columnists,  nor  scien- 
tists from  wholly  different  fields  who  like  to 
see  their  names  In  the  papers  are  capable  of 
discussing  certain  complex  technical  sub- 
jects intelligently.  But  even  In  this  arcane 
field,  common  sense  Is  still  useful,  and  In 
recent  weeks  two  leading  scientists  made 
remarks  to  this  reporter  which  sounded  like 
common  sense. 

Some  time  before  Nell  Armstrong  and  Ed- 
win Aldrin  performed  their  moon-walking 
miracle.  Dr.  John  Poster,  chief  Defense  De- 
partment scientist,  remarked  that  "of  course. 
ABM  is  a  much  easier  proposition,  techni- 
cally, than  the  moonshot."  Surely  this  is 
conunon  sense.  Surely  if  we  can  put  men  on 
the  moon  we  can  build  n  workable  missile 
defense. 

COMMONSKNSE 

Dr.  Albert  Wohlstetter.  a  widely  respected 
specialist  in  the  nuclear-strategic  field,  made 
the  other  common  sensible  remark.  When  the 
ABM  opponents  say  the  Russians  won't  be 
able  to  build  the  kind  of  missile  force  which 
could  knock  out  our  Minuteman  complex  in 
a  first  strike.  Dr.  Wohlstetter  remarked,  they 
are  assuming  that  the  Russians  several  years 
from  now  won't  be  able  to  do  what  we  know 
how  to  do  right  know.  This,  he  added  sen- 
sibly, Is  not  a  safe  assumption  to  make. 

The  liberals'  second  line  of  attack  has  been 
that  the  ABM  Is  Just  another  expensive  boon- 
doggle of  the  •'military-industrial  complex." 
This  line  was  best  expressed  by  Tom  Wicker, 
able  columnist  for  the  anti-ABM  New  York 
Times.  The  ABM,  Wicker  wrote,  is  an  example 
of  the  "unlimited  military  expenditure  in  the 
quest  of  security,"  which  has  led  the  mili- 
tary to  demand  "more  and  more  weapons  .  .  . 
and  more  and  more  money  to  support  them." 

The  notion  that  more  and  more  money 
has  been  spent  for  more  and  more  strategic 
weapons  is  an  article  of  faith  among  the 
anti-ABM  liberals.  But  it  Just  doesn't  hap- 
pen to  be  true.  In  fact,  as  Dr.  Wohlstetter 
points  out,  we  are  actually,  allowing  for  In- 
flation, spending  about  half  as  much  for  stra- 
tegic forces  now  as  we  were  in  General  Elsen- 
hower's last  year  as  President — $13.6  bUlion 
in  1959.  as  against  an  estimated  88  billion 
for  1970.  The  money  has  gone,  not  into  more 
and  more  strategic  weapons,  but  into  the 
war. 

ABM    A    RESPONSE 

The  liberals'  third  line  of  attack  Is  that  the 
ABM  Is  aggressively  "escalatory."  This  has 
been  a  hard  line  to  maintain,  simply  becaxise 
the  wholly  defensive  ABM  system  could  not 
hurt  a  single  hair  of  a  single  Russian  head. 
As  Russian  Premier  Kosygln  has  said,  such 
defensive  weapons  "are  not  the  cause  of  the 
anna  race."  The  ABM  Is.  of  course,  a  response 
to  the  rapidly  growing  (offensive)  force  of 
multi-megaton,  multi-targeted  Soviet  S-99 
missiles.  The  people  who  have  reaUy  been 
spending  "more  and  more  money"  for  stra- 


tegic weapons  are  the  Russians.  On  this  point 
the  "intelligence  community"  Is  in  a  rare 
state  of  unanimity. 

The  last,  and  oddest,  liberal  line  has  been 
that  the  best  response  to  the  Russian  offen- 
sive missiles  is  not  defensive  missiles  but 
more  American  offensive  missiles.  If  It  turns 
out  that  the  8S-98  are  a  real  threat  to  the 
Mlnutemen.  then  build  more  Mlnutemen. 
And  If  nuclear  war  threatens,  then  all  we 
have  to  do  is  "empty  the  holes" — fire  our 
missiles  before  the  Soviet  missiles  could 
knock  them  out.  Thus  have  the  liberals  be- 
come rather  surprisingly,  advocates  of  the 
"massive  retaliation"  theory  of  the  late  John 
Poster  Dulles. 

The  trouble  with  the  theory  that  It  would 
give  a  future  President  no  choice  between 
capitulation  and  a  nuclear  war  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  estimates,  would  kill 
about  a  quarter  of  a  billion  Americans  and 
Russians.  The  whole  point  of  the  ABM  proj- 
ect Is  not  simply  to  maintain  what  Win- 
ston Churchill  called  "the  balance  of  mu- 
tual terror."  but  also  to  give  a  future  Pres- 
ident what  John  Kennedy  called  "a  choice 
between   Armageddon   and  surrender." 

Obviously,  there  would  be  no  choice  if 
our  cities  were  attacked.  But  the  SS-es  are 
designed  to  hit  the  Minuteman  complex, 
not  the  cities.  The  simple  existence  of  a  mis- 
sile defense  would  make  a  "counterforce  at- 
tack" on  the  Minuteman  complex  far  less 
likely.  If  It  came,  a  future  President  could 
choose  to  ride  it  out,  in  the  knowledge  that 
he  retained  the  bargaining  power  Inherent  In 
a  surviving  retaliatory  force. 

THE     EBRING     CENERAI.S 

Surely  It  is  rather  odd  that  the  liberals 
should  wish  to  deny  this  option  to  a  future 
President.  The  main  reason  is  that  many 
liberals  simply  want  a  stick — any  stick — 
with  which  to  beat  the  military-Industrial 
complex." 

Undoubtedly,  the  attitude  of  Congress,  and 
of  recent  Presidents  too.  has  been  much  too 
reverent  toward  the  military.  Almost  all 
generals,  as  this  reporter  pointed  out  before 
It  became  fashionable  to  do  so.  are  almost 
always  wrong  about  all  wars.  This  is  so  not 
because  generals  are  bad  people  (most  oi 
them  are  able  and  honorable  men)  but  be- 
cause the  process  of  getting  to  be  a  general 
endows  a  man  with  a  built-in  bias  about 
wars.  There  has  been  no  war  in  recent  his- 
tory about  which  almost  all  American  gen- 
erals have  been  wronger  than  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Moreover,  almost  all  generals  are  waste- 
ful, and  no  generals  are  more  wasteful  than 
American  generals,  partly  because  America 
is  rich.  But  the  main  reason  generals  are 
wasteful  is  that  wars  are  wasteful.  The  worst 
of  war's  waste  is  In  human  lives,  of  course, 
for  in  all  wars  young  men,  who  have  done 
nothing  to  deserve  death,  die. 

A  war  which  is  not  won  is  intolerably 
wasteful.  This  explains  the  passion  which  has 
gone  into  the  attack  on  the  ABM.  for  It  is 
essentially  a  protest  against  a  tragic,  unwon 
war.  But  it  Is  simply  not  logical  to  protest 
against  the  war.  and  the  generals  who  were 
wrong  about  It,  by  attacking  the  ABM.  It  is 
not  logical  to  protest  the  loss  of  some  37.000 
American  lives  by  denying  to  a  future  Pres- 
ident the  option  he  may  desperately  need 
if  he  is  to  have  a  chance  of  saving  250  mil- 
lion lives.  It  Is  not  liberal  either. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  his 
first  remark? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  have  any  time  to 
yield.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  might 
get  time  from  the  other  side. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  like  to  make 
an  observation  on  the  Senator's  first 
comment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
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going  to  rea^h  a  point,  If  I  may  respond 
where  thosa  who  wish  to  Interrogate 
speakers  will  have  to  get  time  from  their 
own  side. 

I  am  glad|  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  If  he  so 
desires. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  will 
just  yield  for  an  observation  or  perhaps 
a  question. 

»4r.  STEN^.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  td  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  If  h^  so  desires. 

Mr.  ERVIH  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senate*'  from  Arkansas 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nqrth  Carolina  Is  recognized 
fo;- 2  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBl^GHT.  The  question  raised 
by  the  Senati>r  is  what  consUtutes  the 
strength  of  tht  United  States.  That  is  the 
question  at  i*ue.  The  Senator  assumes 
that  the  onljj  criterion  of  strength  In 
the  communlti^  Is  the  number  of  weapons 
It  owns.  The  doint  that  those  of  us  who 
oppose  the  ABM  system  make  is  that 
wheh_we  look  ^t  the  difficulties  this  coun- 
try ft  now  experiencing,  all  the  way  from 
city  riots,  reflected  even  in  our  own  Cap- 
ital City  recently,  and  in  all  the  major 
cities  nearly,  las  well  as  student  riots 
cnme  in  the  streets,  and  so  forth,  we  are 
saying  that  to  expend  over  $1,000  billion 
on  weapons  is  weakening  this  country 
and  Is  much  more  likely  to  make  it  sub- 
ject to  domination  either  by  Fascist  or 

Communist  cot  ntries 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
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Arkansas  is  miking  a  speech  on  my  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRli>HT.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor agree  that  just  armaments  alone  are 
not  the  only  ciiterion  which  makes  our 
country  strong' 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Zes.  it  requires  men  who 
have  the  will  to  protect  liberty  as  well 
as  armaments  to  protect  this  country  in 
the  dangerous  \.orld  in  which  we  live  at 
this  moment.  I  am  not  willing  to  jeop- 
ardize the  safety^  of  my  country  by  vot- 
ing against  the  deployment  of  a  defen- 
sive weapons  s3stem  which  is  designed 
merely  to  save  :  rom  destruction  the  re- 
taliatory power  of  our  Minuteman  mis- 
siles. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  FULBRICHT.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
yield  me  l  f  urthe  r  minute 

Mr.  HART.  H[r.  President,  I  yield  1 
mmute  to  the  Jlenator  from  Arkansas 

The  PRESIDIJ^IG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  FULBRIG  3T.  Mr.  President.  I  still 
submit  that  the  Senator  is  basing  his 
comments  on  the  assumption  that  the 
only  source  of  strength  and  certainly 
the  pnme  area  ol  the  concept  of  strength 
and  security  lies  in  armaments. 

I  say  that  armi  iments  are  only  one  as- 
pect of  it.  I  am  not  sure,  under  present 
conditions,  that  l ;  is  the  most  important 
one.  because  on  he  best  authorities  we 
have,  we  know  thit  the  strength  of  Rus- 
sia and  the  strength  of  the  United  States 
where  armament*  are  concerned  is  that 
each  have  enough  to  destroy  the  other 
more  than  once- -in  fact,  anywhere  up 
to  10  times  over. 
I  say  that  the  s  ;rength  we  now  lack  is 


In  the  unity  of  our  people.  What  we  need 
now  Is  to  reoonclle  the  young  people  of 
this  country,  the  city  people  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  rural  pe<H)le  of  this  country 
to  the  Idea  of  returning  the  United 
States  to  what  it  used  to  be  under  more 
normal  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  me  30 
seconds? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Two  thhigs  are  required  to 
protect  this  Nation's  liberty  in  this  pre- 
carious world. 

First,  a  people  who  are  willing  to  keep 
their  hearts  in  courage  and  patience  and 
hit  up  their  hands  in  strength. 

Second,  the  weapons  necessary  to  en- 
able them  to  do  these  things. 

It  is  the  supreme  duty  of  the  Congress 
to  make  such  weapons  available  to  our 
country. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  me 
time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  later 
on  I  shall  make  a  short  statement  about 
What  I  believe  is  a  mistake  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  security;  namely 
deployment  now  of  this  Safeguard  sys- 
tem. I  am  sorry  the  distinguished  and 
able  Senator  from  Georgia  has  left  the 
Chamber  as  I  would  comment  briefly  on 
what  he  said  about  a  previous  decision 
It  was  in  1949  that,  to  the  surprise  of 
many  people,  the  Soviets  exploded  their 
rl"".*^?^^''  weapon.  It  was  a  mission 
of  the  Air  Force  at  that  time  to  watch 
the  air  and  winds  therefore  we  are  the 
first  to  know  of  it. 

The  question  of  how  far  we  went  with 
a  hydrogen  bomb  was  a  political  deci- 
sion largely,  not  a  miUtary  decision. 

What  worries  me  is  the  emphasis  by 
ABM  proponents  about  the  vast  techno- 
logical capacity  of  the  United  States 
which  no  one  could  deny,  as  a  reason  for 
going  ahead  with  the  system. 

They  talk  about  the  glorious  achieve- 
ments of  Apollo  11,  which  are  so  true- 
but  I  would  hope  they  would  go  to  a  Cape 
Kennedy  launching  pad  and  see  the 
type  and  character  of  effort  being  made 
there  by  our  foremost  scientists  and 
engineers  in  order  to  accomplish  one 
particular  mission  at  a  planned  time  and 
over  a  long  period  of  weeks 

If  they  would  do  that.  I  doubt  they 
woiUd  compare  such  a  superb  accom- 
plishment with  what  might  happen  all 
over  the  United  States  on  an  afternwn 
comparable  to  December  7,  1941  no  ad- 
vance notice,  with  aU  these  hole's  in  the 
ground  manned  by  sergeants,  corporals 
enlisted  men.  and  junior  officers 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
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oh5!^;  ^'^:  ^-  President,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Everything  would 
,^l^}^  l^""^  adequately  so  as  to  succeed 
in  defending  the  country. 

I  have  studied,  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
the  tremendous  complexity  of  this  sys- 
tem. We  know  one  of  the  radars  has  never 
been  built,  and  that  the  software  to  go 
Into  the  computer  has  not  yet  entered 
the  computer  because  it  Is  admitted  to 
*^  V'.e^n^ost  complicated  computer  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

I  would  ask  those  who  bring  up  the 
^^^  fJ'  °^w*^  achievement  argument  to 
consider  that  we  have  no  better  labora- 
tories than  our  automobile  laboratories 
where  they  project  new  automobiles  In 
the  laboratory  which  are.  In  essence,  per- 
fect. But  there  have  been  major  cam- 
paigns waged  against  these  same  auto- 
mobile companies  because  of  inade- 
quacies in  actual  operation,  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  fine  cars  put  out 

I  think  this  is  comparable  to  the  prob- 
lem of  hundreds  of  missiles  which  would 
have  to  operate  suddenly,  and  there  can 
be  no  such  percentage  of  failure 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER'  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr^  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  time 
to  be  divided  equally  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 
rolT^^  ^'"  '^^"^  proceeded  to  call  the 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President  I  yield  20 
minutes  to  the  able  Senator 'from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

f     on^^°.™  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 


THE  ABM   DECISION— DEADLOCK  OR 
ACCOMMODATION? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
clusion of  this  vital  debate  approaches. 
All  of  us  sense  that  the  decision  before 
us  is  a  momentous  one,  and  the  pro- 
longed discussion  of  this  matter  is  fully 
justified  by  the  significance  of  the  issue 
Many  Members  have  offered  their  anal- 
yses and  advice  on  this  question,  and 
I  do  not  presume  to  review  aU  aspects 
of  the  subject  at  this  late  date.  Rather 
I  propose  to  touch  on  only  a  few  of  the 
more  critical  features  of  the  decision  we 
face. 

After  much  study,  the  conclusion  to 
which  I  have  been  drawn  is  firm.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  United  States  should 
commit  itself  to  deployment  of  an  anti- 
ballistic -missile  system  at  this  time 

This  conclusion  is  based  on  a  broad 
range  of  considerations.  In  my  judg- 
ment, additional  work  should  be  done  on 
the  proposed  Safeguard  technology  be- 
fore any  commitment  to  deploy  a  sys- 
tem is  made.  But  the  more  important 


factors  are  not  technical  or  economic. 
The  fundamental  issue  posed  by  Safe- 
guard concerns  the  future  course  of  the 
arms  race,  with  all  that  Implies  for  the 
security  and  well-being  of  both  ourselves 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Before  going  forward  with  deploy- 
ment of  such  technology,  we  should  first 
explore  the  many  dimensions  of  strategic 
weaponry  in  the  proposed  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks.  The  central  question 
for  those  negotiations  is  clear:  Are  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  pre- 
pared to  recognize  the  requirements  of 
mutual  deterrence?  Are  they  prepared 
to  acknowledge  and  act  upon  the  prem- 
ise that  neither  side  can  engage  in 
strategic  deplosmients  which  jeopardize 
the  capacity  of  the  other  to  retaliate? 

If  agreement  can  be  achieved  on  this 
fundamental  principle  of  security  in  the 
nuclear  age,  there  should  be  real  pos- 
sibilities for  specific  arrangements  to 
stabilize  the  balance  of  forces  between 
the  two  great  powers.  If  there  is  no  such 
agreement,  I  think  we  will  enter  the 
most  dangerous  competition  in  arms  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  This  is  especially 
true  with  regard  to  the  developing  capa- 
bility of  both  countries  to  deploy  multiple 
warhead  missiles  capable  of  striking 
more  than  one  target. 

To  President  Nixon's  great  credit,  his 
revision  of  the  former  Sentinel  ABM  pro- 
posal was  based  on  a  recognition  of  the 
reahties  and  the  requirements  of  mutual 
deterrence.  In  his  March  statement  he 
stressed  his  awareness  of  the  risks  of 
provocative  innovations  in  the  strategic 
forces,  and  specifically  rejected  the  op- 
tions of  deploying  either  a  heavy  city 
defense  or  more  offensive  weapons. 
Either  action  might  appear  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  threat  to  its  retahatory 
capacity. 

No  previous  President  has  made  so 
explicit  a  formulation  of  mutual  deter- 
rence as  tJie  pillar  of  American  policy. 
If  he  acts  consistently  on  this  basis,  and 
If  the  Soviets  are  prepared  to  do  likewise. 
Mr.  NlxOTi  will  have  an  imparalleled  op- 
portunity to  curb  the  arms  race  and  to 
negotiate  a  reasonable  strategic  arms 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  long  debate  on  ABM  has  left  no 
doubt  that  such  an  agreement  is  the  pre- 
ferred objective  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Seivators  and  citizens.  There  are  other 
points  of  consensus,  too,  which  stand  out 
In  sharp  relief  to  the  division  and  con- 
troversy surroundin«  this  issue. 

There  Is  consensus  that  the  United 
States  should  continue  Intensive  research 
and  development  on  ABM  systems,  for 
possible  use  either  In  the  event  of  mutual 
agreement  to  deploy  such  weapons  or  in 
the  event  of  failure  to  reach  any  agree- 
ment on  reducing  the  impending  threat 
to  our  retaliatory  forces.  Such  studious 
critics  of  Safeguard  as  Hans  Bethe  and 
Wolfgsuig  Panofsky  have  made  a  point 
generally  accepted  tn  the  technical  com- 
munity: Hard-point  defense  appears 
technically  feasible  and  In  principle 
could  be  a  sensible  response  to  a  Soviet 
deployment  of  accurate  MIRV's  capable 
of  attacking  our  Minuteman  force.  So 
there  is  no  disagreement  over  the  desir- 
ability of  continuing  a  vigorous  program 
to  perfect  such  technology. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  a  measure  of  this  consensus,  there 
Is  widespread  vrillingness  in  the  Senate 
to  authorize  for  research,  development, 
and  testing  the  full  amoimt  requested  by 
the  administration  for  fiscal  1970,  in- 
cluding those  moneys  requested  to  start 
deplojTnent  of  the  Safeguard  weapons 
system.  The  central  disagreement  con- 
cerns the  question  of  committing  the 
United  States  now,  in  the  Immediate  pre- 
lude to  the  expected  SALT  talks,  to  de- 
ploy this  ABM  system. 

It  is  a  common  tendency  in  a  hard- 
fought  debate  to  lose  sight  of  the  qualifi- 
cations and  reservations  attached  to 
argimients  and  to  treat  judgments  as 
more  conclusive  than  they  are  in  fact. 
The  debate  over  the  Safeguard  system 
is  no  exception.  My  own  examination  of 
the  technological  pros  and  cons,  drawing 
on  a  broad  variety  of  technical  opinion, 
has  led  me  to  a  decidedly  mixed  verdict. 

The  technology  involved  has  been  very 
extensively  studied.  I  believe  the  system 
is  probably  better  than  its  harshest 
critics  are  willing  to  acknowledge,  but  not 
demonstrably  good  enough  to  justify  a 
commitment  to  deploy.  Most  of  the  first- 
blush  criticisms,  such  as  its  capacity  to 
handle  the  blackout  problem,  have  been 
thoroughly  analyzed  and  it  appears  that 
they  have  been  adequately  resolved  in 
theory.  But  it  is  admitted  by  all  that 
major  technical  uncertainties  remain  to 
be  resolved. 

Three  such  uncertainties  stand  out: 
First,  are  the  radars  so  vulnerable  that 
the  system  can  easily  be  defeated? 
Second,  can  the  computers  and  their 
immensely  complicated  software  be  made 
to  perform  to  the  necessary  standards? 
Third,  can  the  many  components  be 
successfully  integrated  into  a  working, 
reliable  system? 

It  is  alleged  that  smaller,  harder, 
cheaper,  and  more  numerous  radars 
would  be  preferable  for  the  hard-point 
mission.  But  there  are  obvious  difficulties 
in  obtaining  the  desired  performance 
from  such  simplified  radars,  and  it  is 
certain  that  it  would  be  some  time  be- 
fore such  technology  could  be  brought 
from  the  concept  stage  to  working 
hardware. 

The  large,  relatively  soft,  high-capac- 
ity radars  proposed  for  Safeguard  are 
closer  to  readiness  than  the  alternatives 
being  suggested,  but  that  is  of  little  value 
if  they  can  be  easily  destroyed. 

Whether  their  admitted  softness  to 
blast  efifects  is  a  crucial  vulnerability 
depends  on  whether  they  can  be  effec- 
tively defended,  since  even  very  large 
warheads  would  have  to  penetrate  to 
fairly  close  ranges  of  a  few  miles  to  de- 
liver such  destructive  overpressures.  The 
survivabihty  of  the  radars  could  be 
greatly  enhanced,  albeit  at  major  costs, 
if  additional  radars  are  deployed  beyond 
those  now  proposed.  Redundant  radars 
would  permit  the  system  to  employ  the 
so-called  preferential  mode  of  defense, 
protecting  only  certain  radars  while  an 
attacking  force  would  have  to  target  all 
missile  site  radars.  Speaking  in  general 
and  on  the  assumption  that  the  system 
worked  as  planned,  preferential  defense 
oould  be  a  large  advantage  to  the  system 
and  could  economize  defensive  missiles 
In  rooghly  a  l-to-4  ratio  to  the  offense. 
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On  balance,  the  vulnerability  of  the  ra- 
dars must  be  recognized  as  a  very  serious 
problem,  although  one  which  may  be 
soluble. 

The  second  major  area  of  technological 
uncertainty,  the  computers  and  their 
programing,  can  also  not  be  resolved 
definitively  at  this  time.  The  task  of  per- 
fecting these  components  is  a  demanding 
one,  although  systems  approaching  the 
scale  of  the  Safeguard  computers  have 
been  produced  and  are  functioning. 

The  computer-software  problem 
merges  into  the  overall  question  of 
whether  the  myriad  components  can  be 
assembled  into  a  system  that  meets  the 
incredibly  great  demands  imposed  on 
any  ABM,  even  one  designed  exclusively 
for  hard-point  defense.  No  amount  of 
paper  analysis  can  resolve  this  question. 
It  is.  I  submit,  the  essence  of  the  tech- 
nological doubts  which  have  been  raised 
by  the  Safeguard  scheme.  Moreover,  it  is 
the  issue  which  will  plague  any  ABM 
system. 

All  of  these  problems  argue  that.  If  the 
Safeguard  system  or  a  variant  thereof  is 
to  be  deployed  at  some  time,  the  first 
order  of  business  is  a  large-scale  test  and 
evaluation  to  determine  the  operational 
feasibility  of  such  a  system. 

But  the  basic  dilemmas  affecting  our 
decision  are  not  really  technological; 
they  are  political  and  strategic.  The  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  In  conjunction  with 
the  President,  must  weigh  the  various 
risks  to  our  national  security  and  deter- 
mine the  most  prudent  course.  In  this 
evaluation,  military  and  technical  esti- 
mates mingle  with  guesses  and  instincts 
about  Soviet  intentions,  about  the  nature 
and  feasibility  of  arms  control  negotia- 
tions, and  about  the  impact  on  those 
negotiations  of  the  decision  we  are  about 
to  make. 

Will  a  decision  to  deploy  Safeguard  be 
a  boon  to  the  SALT  talks,  by  demonstrat- 
ing support  for  the  President  and  a  de- 
termination to  protect  our  deterrent  in 
case  those  talks  fail?  Or  will  such  a  de- 
cision prove  a  detriment  to  the  negoti- 
ations, injecting  an  additional  element 
of  threat  into  an  already  tense  situation? 
The  President  based  his  recommenda- 
tion, one  surmises,  largely  on  the  view 
that  proceeding  with  ABM  at  this  time 
would  both  encourage  the  Soviet  Union 
to  negotiate  in  earnest  and  provide  a  val- 
uable fallback  capability  in  case  the  talks 
should  fall  to  produce  results. 

On  this  matter  judgments  can  and  do 
differ.  I  consider  it  arguable  whether 
the  Safeguard  system  would  in  fact  in- 
duce the  Soviets  to  negotiate  more  ex- 
peditiously. Whether  it  does  depends 
heavily  on  unknown  and  largely  unpre- 
dictable psychological  factors  in  the  So- 
viet leadership,  as  well  as  on  the  balance 
of  contending  forces  within  the  Moscow 
hierarchy.  To  some  Soviets  the  U£.  de- 
cision to  proceed  with  ABM  and  other 
weapons  may  seem  a  valid  reason  for 
urgent  diplomacy;  to  others  it  may  be 
cited  as  a  challenge  to  be  met  and  a  cause 
for  delaying  genuine  negotiations. 

On  the  record  of  Soviet  attitudes  to- 
ward defensive  systems,  it  seems  even 
more  probable  that  UJS.  deployment  of 
an  ABM,  particularly  a  thin  capabihty 
Intentionally  designed  to  leave  American 
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cities  hostage  to  sdviet  retaliation,  would 
be  a  matter  of  relative  indifference.  How- 
ever, the  Presidemt  obviously  considers 
the  proposal  an  important  ingredient  in 
his  approach  to  the  SALT  talks,  and  his 
judgment  deserves  careful  consideration 
in  our  assessment. 

To  be  skeptical  of  the  positive  value 
of  ABM  as  an  incentive  to  negotiations  is 
not  to  conclude  that  a  defeat  for  the 
President  on  this  issue  is  likely  to  pro- 
mote fruitful  dis:ussions.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  my  view  tiat  either  a  rejection 
or  an  acceptance  o<  the  administration's 
proposal  by  a  narroi^  margin  could  weak- 
en the  country's  negotiating  posture  in 
the  SALT  talks. 

Deep  domestic  ditision  on  matters  at 
the  heart  of  a  diplomatic  venture  has 
never  been  an  asset  to  the  United  States 
or  any  other  democracy.  It  could  well  be 
that  such  evident  cleavages  in  our  body 
politic  would  tempt  the  Soviets  to  try 
to  exploit  the  President's  poHtical  vul- 
nerability on  this  store  by  various  ma- 
neuvers in  the  SALT  talks. 

The  result  could  pe  diplomatic  stale- 
mate, on  issues  whlah  must  be  promptly 
addressed  with  a  ihinimum  of  propa- 
ganda, if  we  are  to  ium  down  the  arms 
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Senator  Aiken,  expressed  so  directVy'and 
vividly  in  his  remarks  some  days  ago. 
This  Nation  has  a  larfee  interest  in  avoid- 
ing a  razor-thin  decision  on  such  para- 
mount questions.  ThAt  is  why  I  feel  con- 
fident that  Senator  Aiken  captured  the 
sentiment  of  both  t 
Nation  in  urging  the 
his  proposal.  It  Is  ab 

there  will  be  no  co 

recommendation.  At  fills  stagerwhuVthe 
outcome  m  the  Senate  is  somewhat  un- 
certain, we  all  know  that  there  will  not 
be  a  large  majority,  if  Indeed  there  is  any 
majority  at  all,  for  deployment  of  Safe- 
guard. 

Our  vote  later  todiy  on  the  Cooper- 
Hart  amendment  wiU  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  opposition  in  this  body  to  an  im- 
mwiiate  decision  on  deployment  of  the 
Safeguard  system.  I  hid  hoped  that  prior 
to  reaching  this  conlrontation  the  ad- 
ministration would  rtcognize  the  facts 
of  the  situation  and  seek  a  reasonable  ar- 
rangement to  defer  that  decision.  It  has 
railed  to  do  so,  despite  numerous  over- 
tures from  those  oppoted  to  deployment 
I  am  confident  that  the  vote  on  this 
amendment  will  make  its  point  with  his- 
toric force:   the  President  cannot  prt)- 
ceed  on  the  course  he  li&s  proposed  with- 
out  adequate   support   in    the   Senate. 
Whatever  the  outcomje  of  today's  vote 
there  will  remain  an  uikent  need  to  build 
a  consensus  on  nationtl  policy  concern- 
tag  the  ABM.  So.  in  cajsting  our  vote  to- 
day, all  of  us  should  ie  looking  to  this 
larger  task.  j 

In  looking  beyond  this  vote,  our  es- 
teemed colleague  from  New  Hampshire 
has  already  sketched  but  the  essential 
elements  of  a  reasonable  accommoda- 
tion. He  has  made  clejar  that,  whether 
the  present  amendment  passes  or  fails 
he  intends  to  offer  his  nroposal  later  this 
week. 


Senator  McIntyre's  amendment  would 
exphciUy   reserve   to   the   Congress  for 
later  decision  a  commitment  to  deploy 
an  ABM  weapons  system.  It  would  spe- 
cifically foreclose,  pending  later  action, 
the  installation  of  any  operational  mis- 
siles and  the  acquisition  of  any  sites  for 
deployment  of  such  a  system.  Thus  this 
plan  would  satisfy  the  central  political 
point  of  concern  to  those  of  us  who  wish 
to  defer  any  such  decision.  But  at  the 
same  time  this  proposal  would  permit 
a  start  on  testing  and  evaluation  of  the 
radars,  computers,  and  associated  elec- 
tronics. It  would  authorize  such  testing 
at  sites  which  could,  if  the  progress  of 
the  technology  and  the  evolution  of  in- 
ternational relations  warrant,  later  be- 
come operational.  Thus,  it  would  meet 
the  stated  objective  of  the  President  to 
preserve  the  option  of  early  deployment 
of  an  ABM  defense  for  a  portion  of  the 
Minuteman  force. 

I  find  much  to  commend  this  sugges- 
tion. The  Soviet  Union  follows  the  de- 
bates in  this  Nation.  They  would  scarcely 
fail  to  comprehend  the  measure  of  re- 
traint  shown  by  such  a  moderate  deci- 
sion in  the  Senate.  And  it  should  be 
especially  evident  to  Moscow  that  fur- 
ther decisions  on  actual  deployment  of 
an  ABM  system  will  hinge  directly  on 
the  results  of  the  SALT  talks.  If  any  de- 
cision on  this  matter  is  likely  to  influence 
the  Soviets  favorably  in  the  SALT  talks 
I  would  judge  this  combinaUon  of  pru- 
dent preparation  for  possible  deployment 
and  obvious  restraint  short  of  immediate 
deployment  would  be  most  likely  to  do 
so. 

Furthermore,  by  deferring  any  decision 
to  deploy,  but  permitting  test  and  evalu- 
ation of  the  electronic  heart  of  the  pro- 
posed system,  the  most  critical  techno- 
logical questions  may  be  worked  out  If 
they  are  resolved  satisfactorily.  If  the 
radars,  computers,  software,  and    other 
elements  can  be  Integrated  effectively 
our  subsequent  decisions  can  be  made 
with  higher  confidence.  If,  in  the  mean- 
time,  improved   radar   technology   and 
possibly  smaller,  less  expensive  missiles 
can  be  perfected,  it  may  be  possible  to 
employ  them.  In  any  event,  the  overrid- 
ing systems  question,  the  issue  applica- 
ble to  any  ABM  system— namely,  can 
such  elements  be  put  together  in  a  work- 
ing system— can  be  addressed  in  a  more 
realistic  way. 

Shaking  down  and  testing  the  technol- 
ogy now   closest   to   operational   status 
should  significantly  improve  our  capacity 
to  pursue  the  next  generation  of  such 
technology,  if  need  be.  I  must  say  that  I 
have  always  been  troubled  by  the  argu- 
ment of  those  who  answer  the  propo- 
nents of  Safeguard  by  asserting  that, 
first,  the  system  wlU  not  work  and,  sec- 
ond, we  will  not  let  you  prove  whether  or 
not  it  will  work.  Judgments  vary  on  the 
workability  of  this  system,  and  it  be- 
hooves us  neither  to  commit  to  {is  de- 
ployment, nor  to  constrain  efforts  to  test 
it  out  short  of  actual  deployment. 

It  is  this  kind  of  accommodation  to 
which  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  groping. 

The  remarkable  leadership  shown  by 
Senator  Cooper  and  Senator  Hart,  who 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  this  effort 
for  over  a  year,  has  paved  the  way  for  a 
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sensible  resolution  of  this  matter.  All 
Americans  are  in  their  debt.  In  advanc- 
ing their  amendment  they  have  provided 
a  clear  focus  for  those  of  us  who  oppose 
a  commitment  to  deploy  an  ABM  at  pres- 
ent. If  an  accommodation  is  eventually 
reached,  their  efforts  will  be  largely  re- 
sponsible. If  it  Is  not  possible  to  do  so.  the 
vote  for  their  amendment,  which  I  and 
many  others  will  cast,  will  constitute  the 
closest  thing  to  a  vote  of  no  confidence 
on  an  issue  of  national  security  in  recent 
American  history,  probably  since  the 
Senate's  rejection  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions' Covenant. 

That  is  an  outcome  devoutly  to  be 
avoided.  If  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  a  hazard 
in  any  debate  of  great  moment  is  that 
issues  of  wisdom  become  transformed 
into  matters  of  fundamental  principle. 
We  face  today  not  a  question  of  princi- 
ple, but  a  complex  matter  of  judgment. 
We  are  united  on  the  central  issues  of 
principle.  We  are  agreed  that  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  must  be  pre- 
served. We  are  agreed  that  arms  control 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  pursued.  We  recognize  that  the 
ABM  issue,  as  a  major  element  in  the 
thermonuclear  balance,  touches  the 
peace  and  well-being  not  only  of  Amer- 
icans but  of  all  men  on  earth. 

The  Senate,  then,  must  resolve  this 
issue  not  in  terms  of  some  ideological 
commitment  or  aversion  to  the  ABM, 
but  in  light  of  how  best  to  serve  the 
overriding  concerns  we  all  share  in  this 
realm. 

The  lesson  of  the  last  year's  great  de- 
bate on  the  ABM  is,  I  believe,  a  decisive 
one.  It  is  that  Congress  is  beginning  once 
more  to  recognize  its  responsibility  and 
to  assert  its  authority  on  the  crucial 
questions   of   peace   and   security.   The 
intense   debate  over   the   city-oriented 
Sentinel    defense  has    already    accom- 
plished much  of  its  purpose.  The  pro- 
found   concerns    which    that    proposal 
raised  in  this  body  and  in  the  Nation 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  its  revision. 
It  is  already  apparent  that  military  sys- 
tems can  be  changed  or  dropped,  that 
Congress  and  the  people  can  exert  ef- 
fective influence  in  these  matters. 

That  seems  a  modest  enough  accom- 
plishment for  a  system  of  self-govern- 
ment. But  where  questions  are  so  in- 
herently complex,  where  issues  are  so 
technical  and  information  so  shrouded 
in  secrecy  and  uncertainty,  it  is  no  trivial 
feat  for  the  Senate  to  perform  as  it  has 
in  developing  the  policy  implications  of 
ABM.  The  decision  is  still  in  doubt,  but 
I  believe  the  Nation  has  been  well  served 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  Senate  has 
approached  it.  I  hope  that  the  Nation 
and  the  world  will  continue  to  be  well 
served  by  the  way  in  which  we  resolve 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute? 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  always 
the  Senator  has  made  a  very  reasoned 
and  balanced  speech  on  the  issue.  There 
is  much  more  that  I  could  say  if  time 
would  permit  it,  because  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Senator  in  this  field,  particularly 
relating  to  MIRV. 

The  Senator  has  stated  the  chief  point 
correctly.  It  is  a  question  of  Congress 
recognizing  its  responsibility  and  assert- 
ing its  authority  on  the  crucial  questions 
of  peace  and  security,  and  the  fact  that 
we  should  resolve  this  issue  not  In  terms 
of  some  ideological  commitment,  but  in 
light  of  how  best  to  serve  our  overriding 
concerns  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  con- 
sumed in  a  quorum  call  be  divided  equal- 
ly between  both  sides,  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

TJNANIMOUS-CONSKNT    KEQITEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader;  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi ;  the  authors  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  and  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hart)  ;  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith)  — and  I  believe  I  speak  with  their 
full  concurrence  when  I  make  the  follow 
ing  unanimous-consent  request — I  asl 
imanimous  consent  that  at  2  o'clock  t: 
amendment  submitted  by  the  dist 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Maine  (A^s 
Smith)  to  the  amendment  be  laid  befSre 
the  Senate  and  made  the  pending  biBsi- 
ness;  that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
not  to  exceed  1  hour,  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  to  occur  at  3  o'clock;  and 
that  the  time  between  2  o'clock  and  3 
o'clock  be  equally  divided  between  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  and  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICrER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  on  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment, 
does  not  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper)  control  the  time?  I  raise 
this  point  as  a  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  can  be  worked 
out. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 


ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — perhaps  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  could  make  a  statement  in 
explanaticKi  as  to  where  that  would  leave 
the  Senate  after  the  Smith  amendment 
is  voted  on,  if  It  is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
would  allow  a  little  leeway,  if  necessary, 
to  put  in  a  quorum  call  to  make  sure  the 
great  majority  of  Members  are  in  the 
CHiamber  around  3  o'clock  when  the 
Smith  amendment  would  be  disposed  of. 
Then,  the  time  taken  out  of  the  original 
agreement  up  to  1  hour  would  be  used 
subsequent  to  the  debate  on  the  Smith 
amendment,  before  voting  on  the  Coop- 
er-Hart amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
proaching the  matter  the  other  way, 
whatever  time  each  side  has  remained 
on  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment  when 
the  Senator  from  Maine  starts  making 
her  presentation  on  her  amendment, 
would  be  remaining  and  available  for  use 
after  the  Smith  amendment  is  disposed 
of,  provided  it  Ls  not  agreed  to 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
stated  the  situation  far  better  than  I 
could,  and  that  is  the  way  it  would  be. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  obiect,  I  wish  to  inquire 
how  much  time  is  remaining  on  the 
Cooper-Hart  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Roughly,  1  hour  and 
45  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  No. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  once 
the  hour  is  taken  out  for  the  Smith 
amendment,  how  much  time  will  be  al- 
lowed for  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  hour. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  the  remain- 
ing time?  That  is  my  question. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire how  much  time  remains  on  the 
pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
remaining  is  from  now  to  approximately 
4  minutes  after  3. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  is  the  time  di- 
ided? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire how  much  time  is  remaining  on 
the  Cooper-Hart  amendment  for  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents have  44  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining  for  those  who 
oppose  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  op- 
ponents have  62  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Preddent,  If  we 
continue  the  debate,  these  figures  would 
change  according  to  how  each  side  would 
make  use  of  their  time  between  now  and 

2  o'clock.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  time  remaining  after 

3  o'clock  would  depend  on  how  each  side 
uses  lU  time  between  now  and  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  m 
view  of  the  developments,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  except  for  the  2  minutes 


which  will  be  yielded  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty).  that  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
remarks,  and  all  remarks  thereto,  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  5  minutes  of 

2  o'clock,  at  which  time  a  quorum  call, 
we  hope,  will  bring  all  100  Senators  to 
the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Prouty)  .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes.       

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
crevice  in  this  debate  has  spread  out 
from  here  across  the  land  and  become  a 
chasm  of  misunderstanding. 

Tragically,  outside  this  body  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  ABM  issue  were  distorted  by 
simplification.  Labels  and  slogans  pre- 
vailed over  definitive  analyses. 

As  the  breadth  of  the  gorge  widened 
and  antagonists  drew  further  apart,  their 
voices  raised.  Reason  was  lost  in  a  bar- 
rage of  invective.  The  essence  of  the 
pending  vote  disappeared  in  a  fury  of 
hyperbole. 

At  some  point  the  acronym  "ABM"  lost 
its  identity  with  a  weapons  system.  It 
became  instead  a  symbol  of  diverse 
dissatisfactions. 

"Stop  the  ABM"  became  a  frenzied  in- 
cantation against  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment, a  form  of  punishment  for  mis- 
calculation and  mismanagement. 

To  others  the  ABM  became  a  symbol 
of  patriotism,  the  last  bulwark  of  our 
Republic. 

Where  once  there  was  an  issue — to 
proceed  with  Safeguard  as  the  President 
recommended  or  to  modify  his  pro- 
posal—now there  are  a  multitude  of  di- 
verse causes  rallying  aroimd  a  symbol. 

Sadly,  today  many  champions  of  these 
causes  envision  this  Chamber  as  Arma- 
geddon with  the  forces  of  good  and  evil 
arrayed  for  the  final  battle. 

I  look  to  these  people  whose  hopes 
and  fears  were  conscripted  into  what 
they  thought  was  to  be  the  last  struggle. 
For  them,  I  condenm  the  delusion  of 
simplifications,  labels,  and  slogans. 

Whatever  position  soon  prevails,  the 
greater  consequences  may  lie  in  the  fol- 
ly of  rallying  to  symbols  rather  than 
substance,  of  following  slogans  rather 
than  reason.  History  is  replete  with  proof 
that  a  nation's  internal  delusions  may  be 
more  disastrous  than  external  collusions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
clear  the  record,  the  time  between  now 
and  5  minutes  to  2  o'clock  is  not  to  be 
taken  out  of  either  side,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Second,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith)  be  recognized  at  2  o'clock  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  up  her  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  up  her  amend- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  distinguished 
Senator's  amendment  to  the  amendment 
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Eind  made  the  pending 


be  laid  down  now 
business. 

The  PRESIDINt}  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Cjialr  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  stat*  the  amendment 

The  Assistant  I^gislativb  Clerk:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  added 
by  amendment  nunbered  101,  add  the 
following : 

Sec.  402.  None  or  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  or  any  othor  Act  may  be  used  for 
carrying  out.  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  any  research,  development,  test- 
ing, evaluation,  or  jirocurement  of  the  antl- 
balUstlc  missile  system  known  as  the  Safe- 


guard system,  or  to 


development,  testln; .  evaluation,  or  procure- 


ment   of    any    part 
system. 

Mr.    HART.   Mr 
poses  of  clariflcati  an 
time,  do  I  understimd 
time  between  now 
o'clock    p.m..    will 
either  side.? 

The  PSIESIDINC^ 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HART.  And 
by  either  side  wil 
both  sides  when  tjii 
3  o'clock  p.m.? 

The  PRESIDING 
the  understanding 

Mrs.  SMITH 
the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and 


M- 


carry  out  any  research. 


or   component    of   such 

President,   for  pur- 

with  respect  to  the 

correctly  that  the 

and  5  minutes  to  2 

not    be    charged    to 

OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

the  time  not  yet  used 

remain  available  to 

e  Senate  resumes  at 


OFFICER.  That  is 
of  the  Chair. 

President,  I  ask  for 
on  my  amendment, 
nays  were  ordered. 


RECESS  UlfriL  1:55  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  now  stand  in 
recess  until  5  min(utes  before  2  o'clock 
p.m. 

(At  1  o'clock  an<: 
Senate  took  a  rec^s  until  1:55  p.m 
day.) 

At  1:55  p.m..  thi  Senate  reassembled, 
when  called  to  orier  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  I  Mr.  McGtO'ern  in  the  chair). 


AUTHORIZATION 
TIONS  FOR 
MILITARY 
SEARCH  AND 
FOR      THE 
MISSILE     TEST 
KWAJALEIN 
RESERVE  COMPONENT 


OF     APPROPRIA- 

YEAR  1970  FOR 

PRJOCUREMENT,     RE- 

D  EVELOPMENT.  AND 

CQNSTRUCTION      OF 

FACrLITIES     AT 

RANGE.  AND 

STRENGTH 


FISCAL 


MISSILE 


The  Senate  resulted 
of  the  bill  iS.  2546 
priations  during 
procurement  of  aiijcraft 
vessels,  and  tracked 
research,  development 
tion  for  the  Arme<, 
thorize  the 
at  Kwajalein  Missile 
scribe  the  authorized 
of  the  Selected  Reserve 
component  of  the  A(rmed 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING 
ate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.    MANSPIHUj) 
suggest  the  absence 

The  PRESIDING 
side   does   the   Senator 
charged? 

Mr.    MANSFIELE 
with  the 
from  Maine  (Mrs. 


24  minutes  p.m..  the 
to- 


the  consideration 
to  authorize  appro- 
fiscal  year  1970  for 
missiles,  naval 
combat  vehicles,  and 
test,  and  evalua- 
Forces.  and  to  au- 
ion  of  test  facilities 
Range,  and  to  pre- 
personnel  strength 
of  each  reserve 
Forces,  and  for 

OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Mr.    President,    I 
of  a  quorum. 
OFFICER.  To  which 
want   the   time 


Neither  side,  and 

understant^ng  that  the  Senator 

3mith)  has  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  order  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
to  clear  the  Chamber  except  for  those 
attaches  who  have  business  on  the  floor. 
Senators  would  like  to  hear  what  is  going 
on  and  not  have  to  flght  their  way 
through  a  press  of  manpower  in  getting 
into  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  clear  the  Chamber,  in 
accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana.  ^ 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine,  who  has  a  half  hour,  has  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  de- 
sire? 
Mrs.  SMITH.  Such  time  as  necessary. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  told  that  this 
morning  my  amendment  was  attacked 
on  the  claim  that  it  went  too  far.  for  it 
would  adversely  affect  the  Nike  X  ad- 
vance development. 

Let  me  set  the  record  straight.  This 
simply  is  untrue.  The  adoption  of  my 
amendment  will  not  affect  Nike  X  ad- 
vance development.  The  bill  has  $141 
million  for  Nike  X  under  a  separate  ac- 
count. This  amendment  was  approved  by 
our  committee  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Safeguard  system. 

In  addition  to  the  R.  &  D.  for  Nike  X 
advance  development,  the  Army  seeks  $3 
million  for  anti-ballistic-missile  activi- 
ties in  research  and  development  funds  at 
White  Sands  Missile  Range.  This  also  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Safeguard. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  Hart- 
Cooper  amendment  because  I  believe 
that  the  proposed  Safeguard  anti-ballis- 
tic-missile system  is  too  vulnerable  and 
too  costly  and  would  be  a  waste  of  re- 
sources at  a  time  when  we  must  care- 
fully determine  our  national  priorities. 

Even  the  advocates  of  the  Hart-Cooper 
amendment  have  at  length  expounded 
on  their  opposition  to  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system.  Yet,  the  Hart-Cooper 
amendment  is  a  partial  approval  of  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system  in  that  it  pro- 
poses a  compromise  authorization  for 
research,  development,  testing,  evalua- 
tion and  normal  procurement  incident 
thereto  for  the  Safeguard  ABM  system, 
I  do  not  approve  of  such  a  compromise 
and  such  authorization  for  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system.  It  would  be  a  "foot  in  the 
door"  authorization  for  a  system  in 
which  I  have  no  confldence. 

Why  waste  funds  on  research  and  de- 
velopment of  a  system  in  which  you  have 
no  confidence?  To  do  so  is  to  beg  the 
question. 

Why  not  face  the  issue  directly  in- 
stead of  obliquely?  If  you  have  no  con- 
fldence in  the  Safeguard  ABM  system, 


then  why  vote  for  any  kind  of  authoriza- 
tion for  it  in  any  maimer? 

Why  vote  for  authorization  of  research 
and  development  of  a  system  In  which 
you  have  no  confldence?  Why  vote  to  de- 
velop a  system  in  which  you  have  no 
confldence?  Why  vote  to  develop  a  sys- 
tem when  you  are  opposed  to  deploy- 
ment of  such  a  system? 

Mr.  President,  on  the  proposed  ABM 
system,  I  find  myself  torn  between  the 
desire  to  grant  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  leader  of  my  polit- 
ical party  that  which  he  feels  is  neces- 
sary and  my  own  conscience  that  it  is 
not  only  not  necessary  but  would  be  an 
unwise  application  of  resources. 

The  United  States  is  the  most  re- 
sourceful Nation  in  the  world.  But  our 
resources  are  not  unlimited.  We  must 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  there  are  limits 
and  that  those  limits  dictate  a  conscien- 
tious effort  to  establish  priorities. 

As  I  see  it,  the  purpose  and  mission  of 
the  proposed  ABM  basically  is  deter- 
rence— to  deter  Russia  from  a  miscal- 
culation of  attacking  the  United  States 
because  we  would  have  sufficient  de- 
fenses for  our  missile  sites. 

To  the  contrary,  I  think  offensive 
strength  is  the  better  deterrent  and  as 
such  rates  national  security  priority  over 
the  proposed  ABM  system.  For  what 
really  deters  Russia  from  attacking  us  is 
our  offensive  arsenal. 

That  is  what  the  Soviets  respect  the 
most — that  is  what  has  stayed  their 
hand  during  each  confrontation  starting 
with  the  first  Berlin  crisis  on  through 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis — that  is  what 
has  preserved  the  peace  for  two  and  a 
half  decades — and  it  is  that  which  is 
most  likely  to  cause  the  Soviets  to  engage 
in  meaningful  talks  on  arms  limitations. 
I  keep  hoping  that  arms  limitations 
talks  will  ultimately  be  productive — that 
the  Soviets  will  be  reasona>>le,  sincere, 
and  constructive — that  we  can  bequeath 
a  peaceful  world  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions— that  we  can  find  accommodation 
with  honor  and  security  for  each  other 
and  for  the  world. 

But  I  am  like  the  "show-me"  Missou- 
rian  as  I  have  watched  the  Soviets 
achieve  a  power  status  of  first-class 
magnitude  by  developing  devastating 
weapons  in  complete  secrecy — boastfully 
parading  them  on  so-called  peaceful  May 
Day  repeatedly  in  great  surprise  to  our 
best  intelligence  forces — and  totally  re- 
jecting inspection  procedures  whether  it 
be  on  the  limited  test  ban  or  on  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

And,  Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  proposed  Safeguard  ABM  sys- 
tem would  be  woefully  inadequate 
against  a  massive  Soviet  attack  on  our 
country  should  the  Russians  decide  to 
attack.  Make  no  mistake  about  it,  if  the 
Russians  decide  to  attack  it  will  be  a 
massive  attack  with  full  utilization  of 
all  of  their  devastating  weapons  on  cities 
as  well  as  missile  sites. 

There  are  those  who  seem  to  think 
that  both  the  United  States  and  Russia 
have  -eached  a  technological  plateau 
and  in  this  thinking  tend  to  doubt  the 
probability  of  the  development  of  a  sys- 
tem superior  to  the  proposed  ABM  sys- 
tem, 
I  do  not  share   this  view.  I  do  not 
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think  that  either  of  the  two  covmtrles 
has  reached  a  technological  plateau.  In- 
stead I  think  that  technology  Is  pro- 
gressing so  rapidly  and  that  the  state 
of  the  art  is  changing  so  swiftly  that 
the  proposed  ABM  will  be  obsolete  and 
outmoded  before  it  is  ever  put  In  place. 
I  do  not  want  our  Nation  and  our 
people  to  have  a  $40  billion  or  $20  bil- 
lion or  even  a  $10  bllUon  obsolete  white 
elephant  ABM  system  on  our  hands. 

I  am  without  scientiflc  knowledge, 
training,  or  ability.  I  certainly  cannot 
speak  with  authority.  But  I  certainly 
can  speak  with  conviction — and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  proposed  ABM  would 
be  not  only  a  tragic  waste  of  money  but 
even  more  tragically  a  self-deluding 
maginot  line  false  sense  of  security. 

Instead  I  have  greater  confldence  and 
faith  in  the  ability  of  our  scientists  to 
develop  a  far  more  effective  and  far  less 
costly  system  than  the  proposed  ABM 
system. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  no  breach  of  se- 
curity when  I  say  that  I  have  great 
hopes  that  before  too  long  a  sufficiently 
powerful  laser  will  be  developed  for  the 
defense  not  only  of  our  missile  sites  but 
as  well  of  our  people  and  our  cities. 

I  have  been  dubious  about  the  practi- 
cability of  the  proposed  ABM  system 
ever  since  it  was  first  proposed.  Frank- 
ly, it  lacked  credibility  to  me — both  the 
system  and  the  rationale  for  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  need  have  any 
fear  of  a  nuclear  attack  on  this  coimtry 
by  Red  China  for  many,  many  years.  Red 
China  simply  does  not  have  the  capabil- 
ity to  wage  nuclear  war  against  us  and 
would  not  have  for  many,  many  years. 

While  I  think  the  Russian  Kremlin 
leaders — as  differentiated  from  the  Rus- 
sian common  man  and  woman — would 
destroy  the  United  States  without  hesi- 
tancy if  they  thought  it  was  to  their  ad- 
vantage and  they  could  do  it  without  any 
great  risk  to  Russia.  I  cannot  see  the 
men  in  the  Kremlin  contemplating  that 
now. 

Why?  Because  I  am  sure  that  the  in- 
creasing defiance  of  law  and  authority 
in  the  United  States  by  growing  dissent 
that  has  degenerated  into  violence  and 
the  open  advocacy  of,  and  militancy  for, 
anarchy— that  this  trend  is  increasing 
the  confidence  of  the  men  in  the  Kremlin 
that  they,  and  their  system  of  commu- 
nism, can  complete  a  Communist  con- 
quest of  the  United  States  without  the 
necessity  of  firing  a  shot. 

Why  then  should  they  devastate  the 
resources  of  this  Nation  with  nuclear  at- 
tack? Why  would  they  want  to  destroy 
the  American  resources  that  they  so 
avidly  covet? 

Why  would  they  want  to  have  the 
tremendous  problem  of  rehabilitating 
and  reconstructing  a  nuclear-devastated 
coimtry  when  they  are  growing  so  con- 
fident from  trends  here  that  their  own 
advocates  among  Americans  will  ulti- 
mately deliver  this  country  to  them? 

No,  Mr.  President,  I  simply  cannot  buy 
the  rationale  of  fear  of  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin  advanced  in  advocacy  of  the 
proposed  ABM.  I  simply  do  not  find  it 
credible.  And  I  have  so  told  President 
Nixon. 

For  these  reasons.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  have  to  precipitously  rush  into  a  most 


dubious  ABM  system  for  fear  that  Russia 
is  on  the  verge  of  attacking  us — I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  an  imminent  threat 
of  such  urgency  as  to  preclude  us  from 
trying  to  develop  a  more  effective  and  less 
costly  system  than  the  proposed  ABM 
system  within  not  too  distant  a  future. 
Reaching  the  decision  that  I  have  on 
the  ABM  has  not  been  easy.  As  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  it  is  neither  pleasant  nor 
easy  to  oppose  the  Republican  President 
on  this  issue. 

In  the  past  I  opposed  a  Democratic 
President  when  he  proposed  the  ABM. 
I  opposed  him  on  the  proposed  thin  sys- 
tem— on  the  Sentinel  system — because  I 
felt  it  would  be  obsolete  before  it  could 
be  put  in  place — and  because  I  felt  that 
the  claim  that  it  was  for  defense  against 
Red  China  was  not  credible. 

I  have  felt  a  personal  obhgation  as  the 
top  Republican  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  try  to  see  my  way  to 
supporting  the  Republican  President  on 
this  issue— and  I  have  listened  intently 
in  trying  to  find  the  proposed  Safeguard 
ABM  system  to  be  sufficiently  improved 
over  the  Sentinel  ABM  system  and  suf- 
ficiently credible  to  change  and  support 
the  leader  of  my  ov;n  political  party. 

But  I  remain  unconvinced — and  I 
cannot  see  my  way  to  change  my  position 
because  it  is  new  a  Republican  President 
making  the  proposal  instead  of  a  Demo- 
cratic President. 

I  respect  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
have  opposed  the  President  on  some  of 
his  selections  for  high  Federal  office  and 
have  successfully  blocked  him  on  those 
selections.  I  would  hope  that  there  would 
be  a  reciprocity  of  respect  for  my  own 
sincerity  in  this  ABM  issue.  I  know  that 
there  is  from  President  Nixon. 

The  more  I  study  the  history  of  the 
proposal  of  an  ABM  system  the  more  evi- 
dent becomes  the  lack  of  credibility  and 
consistency  of  the  rationale  for  it. 

First,  a  thick  ABM  system  was  pro- 
posed on  the  basis  of  defending  against 
Russia.  Then  when  opE>osition  developed 
to  the  proposed  thick  ABM  because  of 
its  great  cost,  the  shift  was  made  to  a 
thin  ABM  system  on  the  basis  of  not 
defending  against  Russia  but  aeainst 
Red  China  and  on  the  rationale  of  cost 
effectiveness. 

Thus,  the  first  shift — from  thick  to 
thin — from  defense  against  Russian  at- 
tack to  defense  against  Red  Chinese  at- 
tack. 

Then  sites  were  selected  and  plans 
started  on  the  thin  ABM  sites  in  the  de- 
fense of  cities  and  population  centers. 

But  then  another  rebellious  tea  party 
broke  out  in  Massachusetts  on  the  part 
of  irate  citizens  of  the  locality  of  a  pro- 
posed site  in  Massachusetts — and  the 
political  fat  was  in  the  fire. 

And  then  came  another  shift  in  the 
theory  and  rationale  of  the  ABM — the 
shift  from  the  defense  of  cities  and  pop- 
ulation centers  to  defense  of  the  missile 
sites. 

What  has  not  been  so  apparent  to 
many  is  another  very  decided  shift — for 
now  the  talk  in  support  of  the  proposed 
thin  Safeguard  ABM  system  is  not  for 
defense  against  Red  China  but  rather  for 
defense  against  Russia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 


ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  gal- 

Icrics  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Visitors 
In  the  galleries  are  guests  of  the  Senate 
and  will  be  in  order.  Please  keep  the  gal- 
lery doors  closed.  The  Senate  may  pro- 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr,  President,  thus,  the 
rationale  for  an  ABM  system  has  made 
the  full  circle  in  shifting  on  the  factor 
of  whom  it  is  proposed  to  defend  against 
for  first  it  was  the  thick  system  to  de- 
fend against  Russia  then  it  shifted  to  the 
thin  Sentinel  system  to  defend  against 
Red  China  and  now  it  is  back  to  the  thin 
Safeguard  system  to  defend  against 
Russia. 

This  shifting  on  against  whom  to  de- 
fend—first Russia  then  Red  China  and 
then  back  to  Russia — coupled  with  the 
shifting  on  what  to  defend— first  the 
cities  and  population  centers  and  now 
the  missile  sites— not  only  taxes  one's 
credulity  but  even  challenges  one's  imag- 
ination as  to  what  the  next  shift  will  be 
bv  the  advocates  of  the  ABM. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  that  retali- 
atory action  has  been  uken  against  some 
of  us  who  oppose  the  ABM  system.  I  find 
that  difficult  to  believe  because  no  such 
action  against  me  has  even  been  hinted. 
Instead  I  have  found  President  Nixon 
and  members  of  his  staff  to  be  very  pa- 
tient and  courteous  and  understanding 
about  my  opposition  to  the  ABM. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  charged  that  opposition  to  the 
ABM  is  being  used  just  to  try  to  stop 
President  Nixon.  I  think  that  Is  an  unfair 
charge.  In  opiMSing  the  ABM,  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  trying  to  stop  President  Nixon 
any  more  than  are  those  in  his  own 
party  who  have  opposed  some  of  the 
administrative  policies  of  his  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  while  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
ABM,  I  do  believe  in  America. 

I  do  believe  in  our  form  of  Govern- 
ment— but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  ABM. 
I  do  believe  in  our  Republic— but  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  ABM. 

I  do  believe  in  free  enterprise— but  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  ABM. 

I  am  for  our  American  way  of  life — 
but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  ABM. 

The  ABM  is  not  an  acid  test  of 
patrotism. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
for  one  of  the  most  perceptive  speeches 
I  have  heard  on  the  subject  of  th3  ABM. 
As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with  a 
long  history  of  interest  in  this  matter, 
which  she  has  outlined  so  lucidly,  I 
think  her  speech  makes  one  of  the  most 
persuasive  cases  I  have  heard  anyone 
make  with  regard  to  this  extremely  im- 
portant question. 

I  wonder  whether  I  might  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  this  question:  As 
the  Senator  knows,  I  have  supported  the 
Cooper-Hart  amendment,  but  I  share 
practically  everything  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  said  about  the  ABM,  par- 
ticularly the  Safeguard  ABM. 
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As  I  understand  It,  the  distinguished 
Senator's  amenAnent  Is  confined  to  the 
Safeguard  ABM— I  am  oniy  inquiring 
now,  I  am  not   ;rylng  to  put  words  in 
her  mouth — let  me  ask  my  question  a 
different  way— is  the  Senator  opposed 
to  research  and  ( [evelopment  in  the  field 
of   radar   develojment  and   computers, 
neither  of  which  have  been  developed? 
In  other  words,  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  really  wi<  hes  to  prohibit  research 
in  the  general  area  of  sophisticated  ra- 
dars and  computers.  To  make  it  more 
specific,  would  it  be  acceptable  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  to  provide  for  re- 
search  and  development  on   advanced 
radars    and   computers   suitable   for   a 
sophisticated  weapons  system? 

Would  such  research  be  inconsistent 
with  the  distinguished  Senator'^  thought 
In  her  amendment!? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
would  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
in  answer,  to  his  question  would  say  that 
he -may  recall  at  I  the  beginning,  I  said 
there  was  $141  niillion  for  the  Nike  X 
in  the  bill  which  I  have  supported  and 
continue  to  sup^iort.  No,  my  opposition 
to  research  and  development  is  only  in- 
sofar as  the  Saf^uard  system  Is  con- 
cerned. I 

Mr.  FULBRIGItT.  I  appreciate  that 
very  much.  I  am  Sympathetic  with  the 

distineui.'shpd  55pnn*nr'c  cfafomonf  ^^  ^-u^- 
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distinguished  Senator's  statement  on  ^his 
subject.  I  am  con^nitted.  of  course,  to 
support  the  Coopep-Hart  amendment  be- 
cause I  felt,  up  until  now  at  least,  that 
it  was  the  only  practicable  way  we  might 
be  able  to  restraiii  deployment  of  the 
ABM.  T 

In  all  candor,  I  feel  compelled  to  sup- 
port the  distinguished  Senator'^  amend- 
iderstanding,  because 
reat  deal  of  merit  to 
t  should  fail,  I  will 


ment  with  that 
I  think  it  has  a 
it.  However,  if  th 


also  be  bound  to  s^ipport.  as  I  am  com 
mitted  to  suppoijt.  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment  becaiise  that  is  the  only  al- 
ternative I  will  have.  But  ''  fippreciate 
very  much  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 


ttngiiished   Senator 


has  made  one  of  thfe  finest  contributions 
to  this  debate  that  has  been  made  so 
far. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  thknk  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  very  much  for 


his  kind  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING 
leries  will  please  be 


the  galleries  are  gue;ts  of  the  Senate,  and 


the  galleries  will  be 
The  Senator  from 
Mr.   AIKEN.   Mr 


The  PRESIDING 
tinguished  Senator 
minutes  remaining. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr 


like  to  hold  that  tin  e 


I    think   that   she 


OFFICER.  The  gal- 
in  order.  Visitors  in 


in  order. 

Maine  has  the  floor. 

President,  will  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  yield' 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  yie  !d 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinj  uished  Senator  from 
Maine  for  having  gii^en  the  most  logical 
and  courageous  speech  which  has  been 
heard  on  this  floor  for  a  month. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  wint  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagu^  and  friend  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  wikl  the  Chair  please 
advise  me  as  to  th(  time  remaining  to 
me? 


OFFICER.  The  dls- 
from  Maine  has  4 


President,  I  should 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  man- 
ager In  charge  of  the  time  In  opposition 
to  the  amendment  oCTered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine,  I  would 
want  to  be  certain  that  Insofar  as 
possible  those  who  wish  to  speak  be 
recognized. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  such  time  as  he  riiay  need,  say,  6, 
7,  or  8  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
address  myself  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  a  more  eloquent  speech  has  been 
made 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
have  order  in  the  Senate  if  we  are  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Is  well 
taken.  Senators  themselves  must  be  in 
order  if  we  are  to  preserve  quiet  in  the 
Chamber.  The  Senate  will  please  be  in 
order. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
before,  before  addressing  myself  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  do  not  believe  we  have  heard  a 
more  eloquent  speech  during  this  debate 
than  the  one  Just  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine.  I  agree 
wholly  with  her  appraisal  of  the  assumed 
threat  which  has  been  made  the  basis 
for  the  proposed  ABM  system.  I  like  her 
concept  of  true  security  for  this  coun- 
try. 

We  respect  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  for  her  knowledge  of  de- 
fense and  security  matters  from  long  ex- 
perience as  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, we  respect  her  also  for  the  integrity 
courage,  and  conscience  which  she  has 
demonstrated  so  many  times  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CASE.  May  I  associate  myself  with 
the  sentiments  just  expressed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  now  myself  to  her  amend- 
ment which  is  wholly  consistent  with  the 
position  she  has  taken  during  the  years 
we  have  been  discussing  an  ABM  system. 

I  know  that  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  told  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hart)  and  me  that  they  would 
prefer  that  our  amendment  would  halt 
all  research  and  development  and  pro- 
curement respecting  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem. Some  wlU  undoubtedly  vote  for 
Senator  Smith's  amendment. 

I  find  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  and  the  Hart-Cooper 
amendment  are  in  agreement  in  several 
ways. 

We  who  support  the  Hart-Cooper 
amendment,  are  in  agreement  with  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith)  that  the  Safeguard  ABM  should 
not  be  deployed.  We  believe  that  it  Is  not 
likely  to  prove  an  effective  system  for  our 


country    and    will    not    enhance    oiu- 
security. 

The  amendments  differ  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  providing  funds  for  research  and 
development,  testing  and  evaluation.  Our 
amendment  seeks  to  determine  If  it  is 
possible  to  build  an  effective  system 
which  might  be  needed  if  the  grim  threat 
which  has  been  laid  before  the  Senate  day 
after  day  ever  becomes  a  reality. 

Listening  to  the  colloquy  between  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senator  from  Maine,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  our  amendments 
may  not  be  as  far  apart  as  it  might  seem. 
Her  amendment  refers  only  to  Safeguard, 
and  provides  that  no  funds  authorized 
by  this  or  any  other  act  may  be  used  In 
any  way  with  respect  to  the  Safeguard 
system.  Therefore  the  amendment  might 
be  interpreted  to  authorize  continued 
research,  development,  evaluation,  and 
testing  only  with  regard  to  the  design  of 
the  Safeguard  system. 

I  ask  a  question  to  determine.  If  I  can. 
if  we  are  in  agreement.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  prohibit  any  funds  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  suiy  anti- 
ballistic -missile  system,  or  is  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  directed  solely  to 
funds  for  the  Safeguard  system? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
will  say,  no.  It  is  not  unlimited.  It  is  only 
to  the  Safeguard  system. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment should  be  amended  so  that  it  would 
provide  funds  for  testing,  evaluation,  and 
research,  and  development  could  be  used 
in  an  effort  to  design  a  more  effective 
antiballistic  missile,  and  amended  to 
provide  that  funds  could  be  used  for  that 
purpose,  would  such  an  amendment  be 
consonant  with  the  purpose  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  My  amendment  is  con- 
fined to  the  Safeguard  only,  as  I  have 
said;  and  also,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  will  recall  that  I  said  that 
there  is  $141  million  in  the  bill  for  ad- 
vanced development  of  antl-ballistic- 
missile  systems,  which  I  support. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  has  been  suggested— 
and  I  cannot  answer  for  other  col- 
leagues—that the  Senator's  amendment 
should  be  modified  to  provide  that  funds 
available  in  this  bill  or  made  available 

by  prior  acts  could  be  so  used 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  have  2  minutes? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Could  be  so  used  as  I 
have  suggested  to  design  a  system  which 
might  be  effective.  I  ask,  if  that  were 
done,  would  such  an  amendment  be 
acceptable  to  the  Senator  from  Maine? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  think  the  statement  I 
have  already  made  on  the  $141  million 
would  be  the  answer  to  the  Senator's 
question.  I  would  even  be  wiUing  to  in- 
crease that  amount. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  increase  the  amount  to  the 
sums  which  are  proposed  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  On  what  items? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Only  for  research,  de- 
velopment, testing,  and  evaluation  of  a 
system  other  than  the  proposed  Safe- 
guard anti-balllstlc-mlssUe  system. 
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Mrs.  SMITH.  I  am  agreeable  to  in- 
creasing the  funds  for  the  Nike  X  system. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  discuss  the  mat- 
ter with  my  colleague  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  and  others  to  see  if  there  is 
a   possibility   of   bringing  our   amend- 
ments into  some  common  groimd;  but 
if  we  cannot,  again  I  want  to  say  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
has   brought  light   upon   this   issue.   I 
know  there  will  be  Senators  who  support 
our  amendment,  who,  I  believe,  will  vote 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  I  would  point  out  that  there  are 
only  two  opportunities  to  prohibit  the 
deployment  of  the  Safeguard  anti-bal- 
listic-missile system.  The  first  opportu- 
nity will  come  on   the  vote   upon   the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  have  1  minute? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  more. 
Mr.    COOPER.    If    the    amendment 
should   fail,   then   I   would   hope   that 
Senators  who  vote  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  fiom  Maine  will  recog- 
nize that  the  laist  opportunity  to  pro- 
hibit the  deployment  of  the  system — 
which  is  doubtful,  which  will  not  en- 
hance our  security,  and  which  will  in- 
hibit our  peace  talks — will  be  on  the 
vote  on  the  Hart-Cooper  amendment. 
If    we    do   not    vote    either    for    the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
or  for  the  Hart-Cooper  amendment,  it 
will  be  understood  by  the  administra- 
tion that  twice  on  this  day  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  has  approved  the 
deployment  of  the  Safeguard  anti-bal- 
listic-missile system. 

I  have  no  quarrel — I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  does 
not — for  any  Senator  who  votes  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
but  I  do  hope  that  those  who  do,  know 
that  it  will  be  consistent  and  logical  to 
vote  for  the  Hart-Cooper  amendment, 
if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  should  fall. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I 
have  listened  to  our  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky, coauthor  of  the  amendment.  I 
agree  fully  with  everything  he  has  said. 
As  he  has  indicated,  any  Senator  may 
well  vote  for  the  Smith  amendment,  but 
let  us  not  blink  the  fact  that  if  that 
amendment  falls  and  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment  is  rejected,  the  Senate  will 
have  written  the  ticket  and  we  deploy.  If 
any  Senator  thinks  that  Is  the  ultimate 
disaster,  he  should  support  one  or  the 
other  of  these  amendments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  remains  in  op- 
position? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  19  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore). 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  one  of  the  most  hotly  contested 


issues,  one  of  the  most  important  issues, 
in  the  history  of  the  Senate.  We  struggle 
for  the  moment  in  the  balance.  It  may  be 
possible  to  achieve  a  majority  will.  In- 
deed, as  the  eloquent  speech  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  illustrates,  the  majority 
will  of  the  Senate  now  appears  against 
deployment  of  the  ABM.  I  believe  this  to 
be  true.  If  that  be  true,  surely  there  is  a 
way— parllamentarlly— for  this  majority 
to  express  itself  and  to  work  its  will.  This 
is  why  I  address  the  Senate,  and  more 
particularly  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Maine,  with  whom  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  serve  in  both  houses  of 
Congress. 

The  Senator  has  .significantly,  if  not 
modified,  her  stated  intention  which 
could  be  interpreted  as  in  contravention 
of  her  amendment.  The  amendment,  if 
I  may  take  a  moment  to  call  attention  to 
it.  would  prohibit  research,  development, 
testing,  evaluation,  or  procurement  of 
"any  part  or  component  of  such  system." 
As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fui- 
bright)  has  pointed  out.  a  significant 
component  of  an  ABM  deployment  is 
radar.  Another,  and  a  most  sensitive 
component.  Is  computerization. 

These  systems  are  necessary  in  other 
weapons  systems,  both  nuclear  and  non- 
nuclear.  The  able  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  has  said  that  she  favors — Indeed, 
she  says  she  has  previously  voted  for — 
procurement  and  further  research  and 
development  in  these  fields.  This  is  very 
close  to  the  will  and  the  wish  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Tennessee. 

But  the  only  way  the  amendment  can 
be  made  explicit  is  for  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  to  modify  her  amend- 
ment. Should  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Maine  be  willing  to  modj/y 
her  amendment  so  as  to  permit  research, 
development,  and  evaluation  of  computer 
systems  and  radar  systems,  systems  com- 
mon not  only  to  all  models  of  anti-ballis- 
tlc-mlsslle  systems,  but  to  other  missile 
systems,  then  widespread  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  might  be  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  never 
cease  to  be  impressed  with  the  tremen- 
dous courage  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Maine.  I  can  remember  a 
time  when,  on  this  floor,  she  cast  a  vote 
against  the  ratification  of  the  test  ban 
treaty.  There  were  very  few  of  us  who 
voted  against  that  treaty.  I  can  remem- 
ber other  occasions  when  she  has  sis- 
serted  her  great  independence.  I  can 
state,  at  least  for  this  proponent  of  the 
ABM  system,  that  I  shall  always  hold 
her  in  high  regard  for  making  such  a 
positive,  hard-hitting  statement.  She 
has.  certainly,  my  deep  admiration,  and 
I  shall  continue  to  be  proud  to  serve 
under  her  leadership  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU  vote 
against  the  substitute  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine,  and  I 
should  like  to  explain  why.  I  do  so  be- 
cause I  am  committed  to  continued  re- 
search and  development  in  the  field  of 
anti-balllstlc-mlsslle  systems.  But  I 
should  like  to  join  my  fellow  Senators 
In  expressing  our  admiration  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  for  her  courage  and  her 
foresight;  and,  although  she  has  dis- 
claimed any  particular  technical  or  sci- 
entific competence,  I  think  she  has  dem- 
onstrated that  she  has  something  that 
perhaps  the  rest  of  us  cannot  share — 
womanly  Intuition — and  also  something 
I  hope  we  all  possess,  exceedingly  good 
judgment. 

I  only  hope  that  If  her  amendment 
and  pny  modifications  thereof  fall,  she 
and  others  will  support  the  Coop>er-Hart 
amendment,  because  this  would  be  far 
more  than  half  a  loaf — the  cost  of  con- 
tinuing research  and  development  as 
against  the  estimated  $40  billion  figure 
that  has  been  mentioned  by  some  for 
deployment  would  be  only  1  percent;  so 
I  think  that  she  and  others  would 
achieve  a  99-percent  loaf  in  supporting 
the  Cooper-Hart  amendment. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  do  not  have  control  of 
the  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  an  additional  minute,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  wishes  to  respond. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

No  one  could  possibly  appreciate  the 
fine  sentiments  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  any  more  than  I  do,  not  simply  be- 
cause of  oiu-  present  situation,  but  be- 
cause I  have  been  there,  as  a  member  of 
the  committee,  all  these  years  since  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  been  senior 
member  of  one  group  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  now  the  ranking  member, 
formerly  next  to  the  ranking  member, 
before  the  retirement  of  the  former  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Salton- 
stall. 

I  have  seen  honesty  on  both  sides  as 
the  situation  developed,  one  system  after 
the  other,  with  reference  to  missile  de- 
velopment: and  I  appreciate  so  much 
her  sentiments  as  well  as.  at  the  same 
time,  the  sentiments  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  former  chairman  of  the 
committee,  who  has  worked  so  assidu- 
ously on  the  same  proposition. 

I  know  that  this  year,  everjthlng  she 
says  apropos  of  this  matter 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute — is  not  only  true,  but 
goes  beyond  bare  truth.  It  has  sincerity 
and  deep  concern  behind  It. 

Of  course,  I  would  not  support  her  In 
this  amendment,  because  the  vital  issue 
here  is  with  respect  to  the  necessary,  and 
I  think  absolutely  necessary,  further  re- 
search. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  ^  es;  I  aiuHl  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  in 
a  moment,  if  my  time  has  not  expired. 
However,  let  me  add  this  thought: 

Mr.  President,  I  have  felt  all  the  while 
that  the  real  issu«  here  is  reflected  by 
the  Cooper-Hart  ajmendment,  and  that 
that  is  the  one  thati  has  been  debated  and 
should  be  decided.  < 

I  yield  now  to  tfce  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mh  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that 
the  Cooper-Hart  amendment  is  the  issue. 
It  has  been  debated,  and  should  be  de- 
cided, because  thatj  issue  Is  the  symbolic 
as  well  as  the  practical  one:  Will  or  will 
not  the  Senate  assert  its  power  over  this 
highly  sophisticated  escalation  in  the 
nuclear  arms  race? 

I  pay  the  Sena,tor  from  Maine  all 
homage  for  her  portion.  While  it  is  true 
we  could  exclude  the  Safeguard  system, 
why  exclude  the  ABM.  itself?  It  is  as 
eligible  fat  resear*  as  any  other  sys- 
tenuLater-on  in  thfe  day,  it  may  possibly 
come  to  something.]  But  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  that  the  issue 
before  us  is  symbolic  The  whole  world 
regards  the  Cooperf  Hart  amendment  as 
the  issue,  and  our  ^tand  on  that  issue  is 
the  thing  that  will  idetermine  the  policy 
of  this  country,  perhaps  for  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTOff.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  opinion,  this  relatively  short  talk  by 
the  distinguished  ienlor  Senator  from 
Maine  is  just  another  reason  for  my  be- 
ing very  proud*  to  aerve  with  her  in  the 
Senate.  She  is  logioal.  she  is  persuasive, 
and  she.  as  usual,  evidences  extreme  in- 
telligence witli  respject  to  the  matter  at 
hand. 

I  do  have  some  hesitation  to  vote  for 
her  amendment,  however,  because  some 
of  the  advocates  have  emphasized  the 
importance  of  matching  the  Soviets  in 
this  field. 

In  this  connection,  in  this  country  we 
were  chasing  missiles  with  the  Nike- 
Hercules,  and  later  with  the  Nike-Zeus, 
and  then  with  the  Nike  X.  and  now, 
in  effect,  we  have  combined  the  Nike- 
Zeus  with  the  Nike  X  in  what  was  once 
called  the  Sentinel  system,  and  is  now 
called  the  Safeguard  system;  in  sum- 
mary, four  efTorts. 

In  the  Soviet  D^on,  there  was  an 
ABM  system  which  they  developed 
around  Leningrad,  well  after  we  started 
work  on  our  ICBM  systems.  Then  later 
there  was  the  Galosh  system,  which  the 
Soviets  have  certainly  decided  not  to  go 
ahead  with  as  planned,  and  now,  they, 
too,  are  researching  a  further  system 
which  is  comparable  to  our  research  and 
development  in  this  ^BM  field. 

There  has  been  n«)  deployment  of  that 
system  on  their  parti  and  there  would  be, 
I  hope,  no  deployment  of  this  system  at 
this  time.  Inasmuch  as  we  all  agree  that 
the  most  impKjrtant  single  blessing  that 
could  happen  for  miinkind  is  some  form 
of  meaningful  contn  il  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  all  they  connofej,  I  woxild  hope  that 
we  could  reach  agreefnent  on  this  roughly 
same  plateau.  That  is  the  only  reason  1 
would  vote  against  the  amendment  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Maine 


has  proposed.  I  am  for  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  I  now  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens). 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  participated  in  the  debate.  However, 
I  think  that  we  all  owe  a-  debt  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Maine. 

She  has  presented  the  issue  that  has 
been  presented  by  our  mail — at  least  by 
my  mail.  My  constituents  are  either  for 
or  against  the  ABM  system.  That  is  what 
she  has  presented  to  the  Senate  and  to 
our  people. 

I  think  that  the  people  from  Alaska,  as 
stated  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska, 
are  at  least  2  to  1  for  the  ABM  system. 

For  that  reason,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  amendment  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  and  also  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment. 

Mr.  STE3JNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  while  I  do 
not  support  the  Eimendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Maine, 
I  certainly  commend  her. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  has  just  stated,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  has  cleared  the  air  with 
respect  to  the  ABM  vote. 

Our  mall  is  either  anti-  or  pro-ABM. 
And  each  Senator  now  has  the  chance 
to  vote  for  or  against  the  ABM.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  has  given  each  of 
us  a  clear-cut  opportimity  to  express  our 
position^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  very  sincere  and  deep  con- 
viction of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  on  this  Issue. 

I  regret  imder  the  circumstances  we 
face  that  I  must  oppose  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine.  I  Intend  to 
vote  for  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  after  months  of  hard 
review  in  committees  of  the  Senate,  after 
long  hours  of  debate  in  this  Chamber, 
after  weigiiing  the  many  views  of  citi- 
zens concerned  over  this  important  is- 
sue, the  time  has  come  to  make  a  deci- 
sion. 

The  question  before  us  can  be  stated 
briefly:  Should  Congress  authorize  the 
deployment  of  missile  defense  of  two 
Minuteman  complexes  along  with  Kwaj- 
alein  construction  and  Safeguard  re- 
search and  development  at  a  cost  of  $759 
mUlion  for  fiscal  year  1970? 

This  question,  however  brief;  this  pro- 
posal, however  limited  in  initial  objec- 
tive, is  complicated  by  the  enormous 
issues  that  it  introduces. 

Nuclear  war  is  the  problem  we  are  be- 
ing asked  to  face.  The  Pentagon  has  told 
us  to  think  the  imthinkable  and  to  guard 
against  it. 

Since  nuclear  weapons  came  into  be- 
ing, our  aim  has  been  to  guard  against 
their  use  in  war.  What  has  emerged 
then   are   several   principles   to   guide 


against  the  horror  of  nuclear  war.  One 
is  assured  destruction  capability.  This 
calls  for  a  military  might  capable  of 
inflicting  an  unacceptable  degree  of  dam- 
age upon  any  aggressor.  It  warns  a  po- 
tential enemy  that  nuclear  aggression 
means  suicide  to  the  aggressor.  The  other 
principle  is  damage  limiting  capability. 
This  calls  for  a  military  might  capable 
of  minimizing  the  effect  of  enemy  weap- 
ons that  could  damage  us. 

These  guides  are  familiar  to  us. 
Throughout  the  years,  they  have  served 
to  justify  a  vast  buildup  in  weaponry 
with  destruction  potential  capable  of 
world  annihilation. 

Our  capability  has  reached  a  point 
where  we  must  now  ask:  How  much  de- 
struction power  is  enough? 

Varying  estimates  have  been  made  on 
the  current  status  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  What  appears  as  constant  in  each 
is  overkill. 

Still,  the  Pentagon  asks  that  we  deploy 
an  ABM.  Still  the  Pentagon  has  plans 
for  the  multiple  independently  targeted 
reentry  vehicle— MIRV.  With  MIRV, 
one  missile  can  destroy  several  different 
targets  such  as  enemy  ICBM  sites.  With 
MIRV,  the  side  that  would  strike  first 
would  have  an  advantage  since  one 
ICBM  might  be  able  to  destroy  several 
imflred  ICBM's  in  place. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  course 
of  debate,  that  if  MIRV  is  deployed,  it 
will  be  difQcult  for  nuclear  nations  to 
know  how  many  warheads  another  has. 
It  will  be  diCQcult  to  know  what  country 
is  where  in  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Mr.  President,  if  ABM  and  MERV  go 
unchecked,  we  will  be  in  an  arms  race 
of  proportions  imknown  in  weapons 
history.  We  will  be  racing  not  only  with 
the  Russians  and  Red  China  but  with 
ourselves  as  welL 

Today,  we  are  to  decide  whether  to 
deploy  the  Ssif eguard  ABM. 

No  matter  what  the  limited  scale  of 
Safeguard  which  has  been  proposed,  we 
simply  cannot  assume  that  there  will  be 
no  Soviet  response. 

I  fear  what  Is  in  store  is  the  inevitable 
action-reaction  cycle. 

A  natural  repsonse  to  an  ABM  deploy- 
ment by  the  United  States  would  be 
further  Soviet  MIRV  development  and 
possible  deployment. 

In  turn  our  own  efforts  in  MIRV  capa- 
bility would  increase. 

Then  will  both  sides  look  to  deploying 
land-mobile  missiles? 

Mr.  President,  escalating  new  elements 
of  uncertainty  can  only  weaken  the  sta- 
bility of  deterrence  with  resulting  peril 
to  the  security  of  our  coimtry. 

Rather  than  fill  a  "deterrent  gap"  as 
the  Pentagon  claims  it  will,  ABM  could 
unleash  a  weapons  race  spirallng  be- 
yond the  possible  control  by  nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  burden  of  proof  for 
an  ABM  rests  on  the  Pentagon.  We  have 
been  told  that  it  is  needed  to  plug  a  "de- 
terrent gap."  Yet  to  date,  there  has  been 
no  confirmed  evidence  that  such  a  gap 
exists.  Over  the  years,  we  have  been  told 
of  a  "bomber  gap";  then  of  a  "missile 
gap."  We  found  out  later  that  there  had 
been  errors  In  estimates  of  Soviet 
strength  and  that  the  military  strength 
of  the  United  States  had  all  along  been 
in  fact  superior. 
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Unilateral  armament  Is  the  net  effect 
of  so  many  of  the  Pentagon's  programs. 
"Confirmed"  and  "possible"  estimates  of 
potential  enemy  capability  in  war  plan- 
ning seem  to  give  way  to  what  war-game 
strategists  think  is  "possible."  For  the 
"possible,"  and  for  Just  another  option 
in  contingency  planning,  we  have  spent 
billions  on  weapons.  Far  too  often,  it 
appears  that  funds  for  weapons  are 
merely  spent  on  an  arms  race  against 
ourselves. 

So  it  is  that  over  the  years  we  have 
spent  billions  of  dollars  to  fill  gaps  that 
have  not  existed.  Weapons  have  come 
and  gone.  Billions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  on  developing  weapons  destined  to 
be  obsolete  on  the  production  lines  due 
either  to  challenges  of  comparative  tech- 
nological development  or  simply  that  a 
new  idea  seemed  more  promising  In 
terms  of  military  effectiveness.  Initial 
cost  estimates  of  military  hardware  have 
been  left  behind  as  extra  costs  have 
spiraled. 

Large  cost  increases  over  initial  cost 
estimates  are  still  \ath  us.  The  complete 
Safeguard  is  currently  estimated  to  cost 
$11  billion;  but  it  could  be  much  more. 
The  arms  race  is  still  with  us.  If  the 
Soviet  response  to  Safeguard  is  to  place 
MIRV's  on  the  SS-9,  will  the  ABM  be 
obsolete?  Will  the  Pentagon  request  a 
safer  guard  against  estimated  Soviet 
capability  by  requesting  a  thickened 
ABM?  Cost  for  this  type  of  ABM  Is  be- 
yond estimate. 

Mr.  President,  the  ABM  debate  has 
meant  many  things  to  each  of  us.  Con- 
cern over  ABM  has  spread  over  offensive 
weapons,  such  as  MIRV's  and  the  effects 
of  both  on  SALT,  the  strategic  arms  lim- 
itation talks.  Concern  has  extended  to 
the  entire  Defense  budget  which  now 
totals  $80  billion  or  over  half  of  the  Na- 
tion's $144  billion  controllable  budget. 
There  is  growing  feeling  that  with  more 
commonsense,  defense  spending  could 
be  reduced  without  risk  to  national  se- 
curity and  with  savings  in  the  billions. 

Many  of  us  feel  that  military  spending 
decisions  must  be  considered  in  the  con- 
text of  unmet  human  needs  in  our  cities 
and  in  areas  of  rural  poverty.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  to  let  our  domestic  priori- 
ties be  distorted  by  limitless  spending  on 
costly  military  hardware  of  questionable 
usefulness. 

There  is  growing  skepticism  over  the 
way  in  which  the  Pentagon  presents  its 
requests  for  funds.  Over  and  over  again, 
military  requests  are  presented  as  de- 
fensive-sounding programs  when  actual- 
ly they  are  perilous  and  provocative,  tak- 
ing us  up  several  more  rimgs  on  the 
"balance  of  terror"  ladder. 

Concern  over  ABM  has  spread  to  the 
question  of  popular  control  over  Penta- 
gon requests  with  an  insistence  that  Con- 
gress carefully  review  military  programs 
in  terms  of  such  questions  as:  Do  we 
really  need  this  program?  And  why  are 
we  pursuing  this  course  of  weapons 
program? 

What  is  significant  in  all  of  this  is 
that  ABM  has  meant  one  thing  to  all  of 
us.  ABM  has  moved  our  thinking  beyond 
what  science  has  done;  and  beyond  what 
the  military  wants  to  do  with  science 
and  weaponry.  ABM  has  moved  our 
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thinking  to  what  America  must  do  now 
for  its  future  and  that  of  humanity. 

Security  of  this  Nation,  both  at  home 
and  among  nations,  Is  and  must  continue 
to  be  our  first  and  foremost  priority  in 
protest  and  in  policymaking.  It  will  not 
be  achieved  by  the  military  scientists  or 
in  stages  of  false  security  derived  from 
an  ABM  system. 

Time  still  remains  to  take  the  risks  of 
peace:  in  economic  competition  among 
nations,  in  social  development  within 
nations,  in  binding  arms  control  agree- 
ments, and  in  international  cooperation. 
Time  still  remains  to  pool  the  tremen- 
dous resources  of  scientific  talent,  both 
at  home  £ind  throughout  the  world,  to 
convert  knowledge  to  kill  to  knowledge 
to  preserve;  to  redirect  creativity  from 
warlike  purposes  to  peaceful  purposes; 
and  to  free  the  energies  of  man  from  a 
threatened  world  to  a  more  livable  world. 

For  these  reasons,  I  shall  vote  against 
deployment  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  in 
the  next  year. 

Mr.    STENNIS.    Mr.    President,    how 


against  the  deployment  at  this  time  of 
Safeguard  and,  I  would  say.  any  other 
system.  This  happens  to  be  the  one  im- 
der consideration.  However,  at  the  same 
time  the  Senator  from  Maine  Is  in  favor 
of  continued  research  in  this  field  in- 
volving such  things  as  sophisticated  com- 
puters and  radars  which  are  an  integral 
and  indispensable  part  of  any  kind  of 
system,  whatever  one  may  call  it. 

The  Senator  says  that  in  another  part 
of  the  bill  there  Is  authorization  for 
Nike  X.  However,  I  take  it  from  that 
statement  that  she  is  not  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Nike  X  or  any  other  weapon, 
but  simply  for  research  in  the  general 
field  relating  to  this  kind  of  weapons 
system. 

I  do  not  see  any  inconsistency  in  that 
with  what  I  have  been  saying  or  with 
what  other  people  who  support  the 
Cooper-Hart  amendment  have  been  say- 
ing. If  I  understand  it  correctly,  it  is 
entirely  consistent. 

If    there    is    clarification    needed    in 
order  to  make  that  clear,  I  should  think 
itor  from  Maine  would  be  will- 


much  time  does  the  opposition  have  re-...-J^ie-Sen^) 

maining  on  the  amendment?  mg  to  do  that.  I  certainly  would 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Each  side  has 
4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Maine  Vi'ishes  to  use  some  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  wish  to  use  some  time? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Not  right  now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

With  all  deference  and  fondness  for 
my  distinguished  leader  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  must  say  that  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  fruitfully  support 
the  amendment. 

It  is  my  own  feeling  that,  with  the 
threats  that  face  us,  we  have  to  main- 
tain the  credibility  of  our  second-strike 
retahatory  force  and,  unless  we  can  do 
something  of  this  nature,  we  will  be 
forced,  as  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Maine  herself  has  said,  to  put  in  a  lot 
more  offensive  weapons  which,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  more  provocative  in 
terms  of  increasing  the  arms  race  and 
would  be  less  satisfactory  in  terms  of 
public  reaction  to  the  nuclear  problem 
we  all  face. 

So.  with  all  due  respect  for  my  good 

friend  and  distinguished  leader  in  the 

Armed  Services  Committee,  I  am  afraid 

I  cannot  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 

1  now  know,  no  other  speakers  want  time. 
If  it  is  desired,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
the  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  intrigued  by  the  significance  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

It  strikes  me  that  it  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  what  I  have  been  saying 


The  time  is  rather  short  in  which  to 
do  that.  However,  as  I  imderstand  what 
the  Senator  has  said,  I  believe  it  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  what  we  have  tried 
to  do  with  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment. 
Therefore,  as  I  have  said,  I  shall  support 
the  amendment.  If  it  fails,  I  shall  support 
the  Cooper-Hart  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spectfully say  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
use  any  more  time  now.  However,  I  un- 
derstand I  have  1  more  minute  remain- 
ing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 

is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  is  agreeable  to  modifying  her 
amendment  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  after  the  word  "system",  strike 
the  period  and  Insert  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "provided  that  funds  con- 
tained herein  for  research  and  development 
of  radar  and  computer  fomijonents  of  other 
weapons  systems  shall  not  be  affected." 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Will  the  Senator  read 
the  last  part  of  the  suggested  modifi- 
cation? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  last  part  reads: 
Insert  a  comma  and  the  following  words: 
'•provided  that  funds  contained  herein  for 
research  and  development  of  radar  and  com- 
puter components  of  other  weapons  systems 
shall  not  be  affected." 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  modification. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  it  would 
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take  unanimous  j  consent  to  modify  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mri.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  can  Ask  for  unanimous  con- 
sent to  modify  ber  amendment. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
yield  to  the  SenBtor  from  New  Jersey. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tenn(essee  modify  his  sug- 
gesticn  to  Include  an  exception  not  only 
for  funds  contained  in  the  pending  bill, 
but  also  elsewhfre,  because  the  main 
provision  of  the  amendment  proscribes 
the  use  of  any  flmds. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr  President,  that  is  en- 
tirely gtgreeable. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  |  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  modified  as  suggested  by  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard.  Who  yields  time? 

Sir.  PtTLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PR^IDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it.        J 

Mr.  FULBRIOpT.  Mr.  President,  this 
request  having  lieen  refused,  would  it 
be  in  order  at  a  later  date  to  offer  the 
amendment  with|  the  modification  the 
Senator  from  Majine  has  requested? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian advises  the  Chair  that  if  it 
were  considered  ft  substantial  change,  it 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIGBT.  It  would  be  in  or- 
der to  ofTer  it  later. 

The  VICE  PRBSIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  J 

Mr.  SYMJNGTJON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRBSIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it.         | 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Parliamentarian  consider  that  the 
substantial  change  recommended  by  the 
Senators  in  question  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  f r(  im  Maine  is  a  substan- 
tial change? 

The  VICE  PRISIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian advises  the  Chair  that  he  is 
not  ready  to  pass  final  judgment  on 
that,  but  that  he  would  be  inclined  to 
consider  it  as  i  substantial  change. 
That  is  not  decided  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  SYMTNGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
further  parlisuneotary  Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRBSIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it.  I 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
long  does  the  Parliamentarian  believe 
It  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  take  to 
consider  this  before  he  can  give  his 
decision? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian has  not  had  a  chance  to  in- 
spect the  language- 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Idr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  will 
make  the  decisloa  after  the  Parliamen- 
tarian has  advised  it. 

Mr.  SYMING'^N.  The  Chair,  of 
course,  is  correct. 

*;    The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  ylddi 
time? 


Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  yield  back  any  time  that  re- 
mains, if  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  does  likewise. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Maine  has  agreed  to  yield  back  the 
remaining  time  If  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi will  yield  back  the  1  minute  he 
has  remaining. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  has  yielded  back  the  time 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  propose  a 
question.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Chair  has  ruled 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Chair  has  niled  that  this  amend- 
ment, as  proposed  to  be  modified  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  can  be  offered,  I 
would  appeal  to  those  who  wish  to  object, 
because  it  certainly  will  be  offered.  It  Is 
simply  in  the  interest  of  saving  time.  We 
could  now  short  circuit  a  rather  long  and 
roundabout  move  by  having  a  vote  on  it 
now.  If  nobody  else  will  offer  it,  I  will; 
but  I  think  others  will. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  is 
perfectly  willing  to  entertain  the  request 
if  it  is  renewed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  respectfully  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent again  that  the  Senator  from  Maine 
be  cdlowed  to  modify  her  amendment,  be- 
cause it  has  been  ruled  as  a  parliamentary 
matter  that  it  can  be  offered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

Is  it  In  order  for  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  request  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  modify  her  amendment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  request 
is  in  order  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
hears  objection. 

All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
I  would  like  to  make  an  anusual  request 
at  this  time,  considering  the  circum- 
stances. 

We  have  a  very  distinguished  visitor  in 
the  Chamber,  and  I  would  like,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Senate,  to  suspend 
briefly  so  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  can  take 
the  floor  and  introduce  our  guest. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
recognized. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  OP  THE 
SPEAKER  OP  THE  BRITISH  HOUSE 
OP  COMMONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  honored  today  with  the  visit  of  a 
distinguished  guest.  We  had  the  privilege 
of  Ixmching  with  him,  together  with  some 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Relations,  and  we  had  a  very  fine  discus- 
sion. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  present 
to  the  Senators  the  Right  Honorable 
Horace  Maybray  King,  the  Speaker  of 


the  British  House  of  Commons.    [Ap- 
plause, Senators  rising.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  behalf  of 
the  Senate,  the  Chair  is  very  happy  to 
welcome  our  distinguished  guest. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  our  distinguished 
visitor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sketch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Right  Honorable  Horace  Maybkay  King. 
Speaker  or  the  British  House  or  Commons 

Rt.  Hon.  Horace  Maybray  King,  P.C.,  B.A.. 
Ph.D.,  MP.;  British  politician;  born  May  25. 
1901;  educated  at  Stockton  Secondary  School 
and  King's  College,  University  of  London. 
Head  of  English  Department,  Taunton's 
School.  Southampton.  1925-46;  Headmaster 
Regents  Park  School,  Southampton,  1947-50; 
Member  of  Parliament  since  1950;  Speaker's 
Panel,  Chairman,  1953-64-  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means  1964-65;  Speaker  of  House  of 
Commons  since  1965;  Vice  Chairman,  Cul- 
tural Committee,  Council  of  Europe,  1960. 

Publications:  Selections  from  Macaulay, 
1933;  Selections  from  Homer,  1940;  Selections 
from  Sherlock  Holmes,  1948;  Parliament  and 
Freedom,  1951. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

In  the  meantime,  Senators  might  want 
to  meet  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACIUTIES  AT  KWAJA- 
LEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (5.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
prociu-ement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  facilities 
at  Kwajalein  MissUe  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  situa- 
tion at  vhe  moment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  is  it  not  true  that  all 
time  for  debate  has  expired? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  being  true,  is  not 
the  next  step,  imder  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  to  call  the  roll  for  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  amendment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  call  for  the  regular 
order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  can 
be  extended  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  call  for  the  regular 
order. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  After  the  vote  on 
this  amendment,  will  it  be  in  order  to 
offer  another  amendment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  will  be  in 
order  after  time  on  amendment  No.  101 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  call  for  the  vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  regular  order,  Mr. 
President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

The  result  was  armoimced — yeas  11, 
nays  89.  as  follows: 


Aiken 
Pulbright 
Gore 
McCarthy 


(No.  64  Leg.] 

YEAS— 11 

McGovem 
Muskle 
Nelson 
Rlblcoff 

NAYS— 89 

Fong 

Goldwater 

GoodeU 

Gravel 

Grlffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

HruBka 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Matbias 

McClellan 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 


Saxbe 
Smltb 
Young,  Ohio 


Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayb 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Dole 

Dominlck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervin 

Fannin 

So  the  amendment  (No.  122)  offered 
by  Mrs.  Smith  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Cooper-Hart  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  the  im- 
derstanding  of  the  Chair  that  the  time 
remaining  on  the  amendment  of  the 


Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Russell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadpe 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Senator  from  Michigan  recurs  as  the  or- 
der of  business.  The  proponents  have 
44  minutes  remaining.  The  opponents 
have  58  minutes  remaining.  Pending  the 
expiration  of  the  agreed-upon  time  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  no  further  amendments  will 
be  in  order  except  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  Mrs. 
Smith's  amendment  (No.  122)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ^ove 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
asked   for  recognition.   Has  the  Chair 
ruled  on  the  tabling  motion? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
now  20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  does  that,  would  he  yield?  Would 
someone  yield  me  30  seconds  for  a  par- 
Uamentary  inquiry?  I  think  the  Chair 
said  something  we  want  to  hear  about. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 

the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator  al- 
low us  just  to  make  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  be  courteous  to  the  Senator.  I  do  not 
know  the  nature  of  this  matter.  We  had 
a  recess  a  moment  ago.  I  asked  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  wait  and 
that  I  would  yield  him  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Chair  said  some- 
thing about  no  further  amendments, 
which  I  think  perhaps  we  should  have 
clarified.  We  certainly  should  know  the 
whole  story. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  30 
seconds 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Chair  just  stated 
something  about  other  amendments, 
which  we  did  not  understand.  Would  the 
Chair  please  clarify  his  statement? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
stated  that  pending  the  expiration  of  the 
agreed-upon  time  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  no  fur- 
ther amendments  would  be  in  order  ex- 
cept by  imanimous  consent. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  Please,  gentlemen,  may 
we  have  order  In  the  Senate? 

The  Chair  has  no  intention  of  allow- 
ing the  proceedings  to  continue  until 
there  is  order  in  the  Senate. 
Please,  gentlemen. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.    PASTORE.    Mr.    President,    the 

challenge  of  our  time  is  peace 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  would 

the  Chair  keep  the  Senate  in  order  so 

that  those  who  wish  to  hear  may  hear? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  is 

doing  his  best. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
challenge  of  our  time  is  peace — an  hon- 
orable peace — and  to  avert,  if  possible,  a 
nuclear  and  a  thermonuclear  holocaust. 
The  Senate  may  be  divided  on  some 
matters,  but  certainly  there  is  no  divi- 
sion among  us  on  the  basic  purpose 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  WiU  the  Sen- 
ator withhold  for  a  moment? 

Please,  gentlemen,  may  we  have  order 
in  the  Senate? 

Will  those  not  having  business  on  the 
floor  kindly  clear  the  Chamber? 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this 
Senate  may  be  divided  on  some  matters, 
but  certainly  there  is  no  division  among 
us  on  the  basic  purpose  of  American 
policy.  It  has  always  been,  and  still  is. 
our  goal  to  achieve  a  just  and  lasting 
peace. 

We  do  not  apologize  for  American  ef- 
forts to  support  and  to  encourage  a 
decent  peace,  and  the  United  States  of 
America  has  always  been  in  the  fore- 
front seeking  to  limit  and  to  reduce 
world  armsunents. 

To  be  more  specific,  Mr.  President,  in 
1946,  under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Truman,  when  we  had  a  monopoly 
on  all  atomic  weapons,  we  offered,  under 
the  Baruch  plan,  to  internationalize  the 
atom  and  to  share  the  hopeful  possi- 
bilities of  the  nuclear  age  with  the  en- 
tire world. 

Regrettably,  we  were  summarily  re- 
buffed by  the  Soviets.  The  Kremlin,  In- 
stead of  accepting  our  offer,  proceeded 
with  a  hard -driving  nuclear  weapons 
program  of  its  own,  leaving  us  no  alter- 
native but  to  develop  a  strong  Western 
nuclear  deterrent. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  United 
States,  under  President  Eisenhower, 
under  President  Kennedy,  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  and  now  under  President 
Nixon,  has  always  vigorously  pursued 
our  aim  of  achieving  understandings  and 
agreements  in  arms  control  and  in  dis- 
armament. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  face  it.  The 
only  real  solution  to  the  mad  race  in 
armaments  is  limitation  of  all  weapons. 
In  this  day  and  age.  with  the  world 
the  way  it  is,  complex  and  troubled  as  it 
is  it  is  not  a  question  so  much  of  what 
we  want.  The  big  question  is.  How  do 
you  get  it? 

We  have  made  some  small  progress. 
The  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  was 
acliieved  in  1963,  and  now,  today,  we  are 
awaiting  the  ratification  by  the  Soviets  of 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  which  they 
have  not  yet  done. 
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In  pursuaiKfe  of  my  official  duties  as 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  since  1952.  I  was  much 
Involved  in  th«  discussions  and  develop- 
ments on  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
And  I  stood  dn  this  floor  side  by  side 
with   the   Senator  from   Arkansas  and 
urged  the  Senate  to  ratify  that  treaty.  I 
attended  all  tlie  hearings  in  considera- 
tion of  that  treaty,  even  going,  at  the 
behest  of  President  Kennedy,  to  Moscow 
m  August  of  1^63  to  witness  its  signing. 
As  for   the  ^onproliferation   Treaty 
Senators  wUl  recall  that  I  introduced  the 
resolution  calli*ig  on  President  Johnson 
to  exert  every  possible  effort  to  bring 
about  a  treaty,  and  that  that  treaty  was 
reported    by    the    Joint    Committee   on 
Atomic  Energy  land  was  ratified  on  this 
floor  by  a  vote  of  84  to  0. 

So  let  no  on^  say  here  that  I  am  not 
for  peace  and  that  I  am  not  for  disarma- 
ment. 

We  must  adjnit  that  these  achieve- 
ments are  small  isteps.  Yes.  we  are  thank- 
ful and.gratefiil  for  them.  but.  by  the 
same  taken,  we!  have  got  to  admit  that 
It  just  is  not  enough.  It  just  is  not 
enough.  We  neeU  more,  and  much  more. 

Unf  ortunateljj.  we  have  learned  by  bit- 
ter experience  tiat  the  process  of  limit- 
mg  world  armnments  on  any  reliable 
basis  is  a  long  and  tedious  and  difficult 
task. 

Now,  why  am  I  for  a  defense  system 
and  why  do  I  support  the  committees 
recommendation  ? 

Mr.  President]  I  am  not  a  late-comer 
to  the  convictioa  that  an  anti-ballistic- 
missile  system  is  necessary  for  our  secu- 
rity, nor  are  my  convictions  the  result 
of  the  process  of  association,  that  if  A 
is  for  it.  I  can  be  for  it,  and  if  B  is 
against  it,  I  should  be  against  it.  My 
conviction  in  my  position  is  predicated 
on  my  own  study,  my  own  attendance  at 
hearings,  my  own  hearing  at  briefings 
from  all  of  the  r(  sponsible  authorities  of 
this  Government 

In  December  of  1964.  as  ci-'airman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
I  visited  our  establishment  at  Livermore 
Calif.,  the  place  \  inhere  we  conduct  all  of 
our  experiments  iind  most  of  our  experi- 
ments in  weapons .  And  while  I  was  there 
in  1964  they  shovi  ed  me  a  photograph  of 
a  missile  that  loo  ced  like  a  defense  mis- 
sile. They  did  net  know  for  sure  what 
It  was.  but  it  had  all  the  appearance  and 
it  had  all  the  cha  racteristics  of  being  an 
antiballistic  missle.  We  were  not  sure 
So  we  studied  it    and  we  called  John 
McCone  in.  who  ciime  in  before  our  com- 
mittee, and  we  called  in  all  our  author- 
ities, whether  it   vas  from  the  Defense 
Depaitment.    Atonic    Energy    Commis- 
sion.  Los   Alamos.   Livermore.   or  any- 
where else.  They  c  onflrmed  the  fact  that 
It  was  an  antibal  istic  missile. 

I  will  tell  the  Senate  how  they  got  it 
m  1964.  In  1958  ve  began  an  -informal 
moratorium"  on  «sting  in  the  atmos- 
phere with  the  Russians.  We  did  not  test 
and  they  did  not  test.  At  that  time  we 
were  negotiating  J  or  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty. 

We  pursued  that  plan  under  John  F 
Kennedy,  but  on  ilugust  30.  1961.  while 
our  negotiators  wdre  in  Geneva  talking 
with  the  Russians,  they  broke  the  mora- 


torium and  conducted  50  atmospheric 
tests  with  a  total  yield  of  about  120 
megatons,  and  that  is  when  they  det- 
onated their  terror  bomb — a  55-to-60 
megaton  blast  when  they  developed  the 
atomic  warhead  for  their  antiballistic 
missile — and  we  did  nothing. 

In  1963,  at  the  invitation  of  President 
Kennedy,  I  went  to  the  White  House. 
At  that  time,  we  were  considering  the 
multUateral  naval  force  for  the  Atlan- 
tic Alliance.  We  had  a  long  discussion 

Finally  I  asked  him.  "Mr.  President, 
what  will  we  do  when  Red  China  be- 
comes a  nuclear  power?" 

President  Kennedy  hesitated.  He 
loolced  me  straight  in  the  eye,  and  then 
he  said: 
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John,  at  that  time  we  will  have  to  reap- 
praise the  balance  of  power  in  the  world. 

One  year  and  a  half  after  that  March 
meeting  in  1963,  on  October  16,  1964,  the 
Chinese,  by  surprise  and  before  all  ex- 
pectations, detonated  a  nuclear  device- 
and  since  then,  they  have  had  eight  nu- 
clear tests  some  of  which  have  been  of  a 
thermonuclear  nature,  even  superior  to 
the  efforts  of  the  French  who  did  not 
achieve  a  thermonuclear  device,  imtil  last 
summer. 

Those  are  the  facts.  We  held  hearings 
before  our  Joint  Committee  to  find  out 
what  the  threat  of  China  was  to  our  na- 
Uonal  security.  We  published  a  report, 
and  then  I  was  invited  to  speak  at  the 
launching  of  the  Narwhal  submarine  at 
Groton.  Conn.  This  was  in  September  of 
1967.  I  stood  up  and  called  upon  the  ad- 
ministration to  go  full-steam  ahead,  in 
view  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  of  the  Chinese,  to  work  out  an 
anti-ballistic-missile  defense  system. 

This,  as  I  say,  was  in  September  1967. 
after  President  Johnson  had  met  with 
Kosygin  at  Glassboro  in  June  of  1967, 
3  months  before.  Senators  will  remem- 
ber that.  They  met  at  Glassboro  to  talk 
about  disarmament,  and  they  met  at 
Glassboro  to  talk  about  an  antiballistic 
missile,  and  how  we  could  bring  it  under 
control.  Will  you  ever  forget?  Kosygin 
left  Glassboro  and  went  to  New  York, 
and  held  a  news  conference.  At  that  news 
conference,  he  rebuffed  us  completely, 
and  said : 

Nothing  doing:  you  can  fly  a  kite  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  unless  you  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam unilaterally. 

And  that  is  where  we  stood. 

In  1968.  we  authorized  the  antibal- 
listic missile  Up  to  that  time  there  had 
been  no  talks,  and  there  had  been  no 
willingness  to  talk  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians.  But  when  we  passed  the  au- 
thorization on  June  24.  1968,  within  3 
days  the  Soviets  announced  they  were 
ready  to  talk. 

I  am  not  saying  that  that  action  of 
the  Senate  is  what  induced  them  to 
talk,  but  all  I  am  saying  is.  Is  it  not  an 
extraordinary  coincidence?  Is  it  not  ex- 
traordinary that  the  minute  we  show  we 
mean  it.  then  they  begin  to  respect  us? 

But  I  ask  Senators  to  recall,  after  they 
broke  that  self-imposed  moratorium  in 
1961,  how  long  after  that  did  we  have 
the  Cuban  crisis?  We  had  that  in  Octo- 
ber of  1962,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  my 
friends  here  who  say.  "Let  us  trust  the 


Russians,"  what  made  Khrushchev  dare 
to  put  those  missiles  on  Cuba?  What 
daring  made  him  do  it?  And  why  did 
he  take  them  off?  Because  John  Kennedy 
stood  up.  John  Kennedy,  who  spent  $800 
million  on  the  antiballistic  missile  in 
1961,  1962,  and  1963.  He  spent  $285  mil- 
lion in  1961,  $287  mUUon  in  1962  and 
$278  million  in  1963. 

Now  some  are  calling  it  a  boondoggle 
Well,  I  say  to  my  friends  who  like  to 
quote  John  P.  Kennedy,  I  never  con- 
sidered him  a  boondoggler.  He  spent  $800 
million  on  the  antiballistic  missUe.  That 
IS  how  much  he  thought  it  would  not 
work. 

I  say  to  my  friends  who  say  this  can- 
not work,  "Well,  now,  the  Russians  have 
deployed  67  around  Moscow.  I  know  that 
the  Kremlin  is  crafty  and  cunning,  but 
they  are  not  stupid.  They  are  not  putting 
their  money  in  67  weapons  that  will  not 
work." 

I  am  asking  my  friends,  if  the  Russians 
put  their  money  in  an  antiballistic  mis- 
sile that  they  think  will  work,  then  why 
cannot  we?  Here  is  the  Nation  that  was 
first  to  split  the  atom.  Here  is  the  Na- 
tion that  was  first  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon.  Why  do  we  sell  American  science 
short?  What  is  this  inferiority  complex 
about  the  superiority  of  American 
science?  If  they  can  do  it.  why  cannot 
we  do  it?  We  put  a  man  on  the  moon,  did 
we  not?  John  Kennedy  in  1961  said,  "We 
will  put  a  man  on  the  moon  first  "  and 
we  did,  in  1969. 

But  did  we  leapfrog  to  our  first  jump 
to  the  moon?  Of  course  not.  We  had  to 
send  Alan  Shepherd  up  on  May  5,  1961. 
and  he  was  up  there  for  15  minutes  and 
22  seconds.  If  we  had  not  sent  him  up 
for  15  minutes  and  22  seconds,  we  would 
never  have  put  a  man  on  the  moon  in 
July  of  1969. 

For  some  reason,  if  one  is  for  the  ABM. 
he  must  prove  that  it  is  the  ultimate. 
When  has  that  ever  happened?  Does 
anyone  believe  we  would  have  the  mod- 
ern Lincoln  Continental  if  we  had  never 
had  the  first  fllwer?  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  is  aware 
that,  in  1962,  it  was  said  that  the  lunar 
orbital  rendezvous  technique  would  be 
a  poor  way  to  send  a  man  to  the  moon, 
that  it  would  not  work,  that  it  would 
Involve  too  great  risks  for  the  lives  of 
the  astronauts,  and  so  on.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  that  the  man  who  said  that  was 
Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  the  science  ad- 
viser to  President  Kennedy?  Fortunately. 
President  Kennedy  did  not  follow  the 
counsel  of  Dr.   Wiesner  on  that  issue. 
Dr.  Wiesner  is  now  the  leading  opponent 
of  the  ABM.  President  Kennedy  followed 
the  advice  of  the  responsible  technical 
experts  in  NASA. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Tlie  best  way  I  can 

answer  that  is  that  Jerome  Wiesner 

and  he  is  a  good  friend  of  mine :  I  know 
all  about  Jerome.  He  was  the  scientific 
adviser  to  President  Kennedy  in  1961. 
1962.  and  1963;  and  while  he  was  scien- 
tific adviser,  John  Kennedy  spent  $800 
million  on  the  ABM.  So  it  is  either  one 
of  two  things:  He  was  either  advising 
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Kennedy  wrong,  or  Kennedy  was  not 
listening  to  him.  [Laughter.] 

I  mean,  there  you  are.  I  studied  geom- 
etry. [Laughter.] 
You  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
I  will  admit  that  this  is  not  the  ulti- 
mate answer,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
should  have  to  prove  that  it  is. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  else,  about 
taking  care  of  the  poor.  Here  is  one  man 
who  apologizes  to  no  one  about  taking 
care  of  the  poor.  I  stood  on  this  floor 
alone  and  offered  an  amendment  to  over- 
ride the  House  of  Representatives  and 
override  my  Appropriations  Committee 
by  increasing  a  cut  that  the  House  made, 
and  was  sustained  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  an  amendment  to  raise  it 
by  $225  million. 

Let  nobody  tell  me  that  I  am  taking 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  hvmgry 
in  order  to  get  the  bomb.  Let  him  tell 
that  to  somebody  else. 

Furthermore,  who  ever  said  we  had  to 
make  a  choice?  After  all,  if  we  need  the 
ballistic  missile  for  the  security  of  the 
Nation,  let  us  have  it.  If  we  do  not  need 
it,  let  us  do  away  with  it.  That  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Smith  amendment.  If  we 
do  not  need  it,  let  us  do  away  with  it. 
Let  us  be  honest  about  it. 

The  only  question  is:  Will  it  work? 
I  have  already  covered  that  ground.  It 
is  said  that  the  ballistic  missile  is  ex- 
pensive. Everything  is  expensive.  What 
are  we  talking  about  in  the  bill?  A  dif- 
ference of  $345  million.  Yet  we  spend 
almost  $500  million  in  Vietnam  every 
week.  If  we  can  spend  $500  million  on 
strangers  to  keep  them  free,  why  can  we 
not  spend  $345  million  to  save  our  Amer- 
ican population?  We  are  not  so  poor  that 
we  have  to  give  up  the  security  of  our 
country. 

Who  ever  said  I  had  to  make  a  choice 
between  my  father  and  my  mother?  Why 
can  I  not  have  security  and  feed  the 
poor,  as  well?  Can  we  not  do  that  in 
America?  Why  should  it  be  a  question  of 
one  against  the  other?  What  good  is  it 
to  have  a  full  belly  if  the  Russians  and 
the  Chinese  are  going  to  take  us  over? 
What  good  is  it? 

Now  as  to  the  miracle  of  our  time: 
Today  is  the  24th  anniversary  of  the 
dropping  of  the  atomic  bomb  on  Hiro- 
shima—August 6,  1945.  To  me  it  is  a 
miracle  that  no  country  has  ever  done 
such  a  thing  since  then.  But  why  not? 
We  had  a  monopoly  in  1946.  Now  there 
are  five  members  of  the  "nuclear  club" — 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  the 
Soviet  Union,  France,  and  Red  China. 
That  is  the  problem;  that  is  the  dilemma. 
Do  we  want  to  sit  back  and  rely  on 
the  intransigence  of  the  Russians?  I  say 
we  should  go  ahead  and  do  it.  I  say, 
"OK,  let  us  talk." 
John  Kennedy  said : 

Let  us  never  negotiate  out  of  fear.  But  let 
us  never  fear  to  negotiate. 

I  asked  President  Nixon  point  blank: 
"Will  this  deter  you  or  interfere  with 
your  talks  on  disarmament?" 

He  told  me  categorically:  "This  will 
help  me.  It  will  strengthen  my  hand." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  ex- 
pired. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  have  5  addl- 

tlonsJ  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  I  say  to  my  friends: 
That  is  why  I  am  for  the  antiballistic 
missile.  It  is  not  my  job  to  sell  this,  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  sell  It.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  persuade  or  to  influence  any 
Senator's  vote. 

I  do  not  care  whether  one  is  for  or 
against  it.  I  will  say  this  for  us:  we  are  all 
sincere.  This  is  a  matter  of  judgment, 
conviction,  and  conscience. 

Let  me  say  that  this  idea  that  if  one  is 
for  the  ABM,  he  is  a  stooge  or  the  captive 
of  the  industrial  complex  and  that  if  one 
is  against  it,  he  is  blind  to  the  perils  in 
the  world  is  nonsense. 

Every  Senator  in  the  Chamber  under- 
stands the  perils  in  the  world.  We  are, 
of  course,  in  disagreement  as  to  how  we 
meet  and  overcome  the  problem. 

I  say  we  cannot  do  it  by  just  wishing 
for  it.  And  I  am  hopeful  for  the  day  when 
we  can  take  every  missile  and  smash 
each  one  into  junk.  I  hope  for  the  day 
when  we  can  take  every  bomb  and  dis- 
mantle each  one  of  them. 

I  detest  the  day  when  the  bomb  be- 
came technically  feasible.  The  bombs 
that  fell  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
were  a  scourge  of  mankind.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  another  one  dropped. 

All  I  want  to  see  us  do  is  what  we  must 
do  to  prevent  a  holocaust.  There  is  only 
one  way  io  do  that,  and  that  is  to  assure 
the  credibility  of  our  deterrent  power 
so  that  they  will  not  take  that  chance. 
That  is  all  we  are  doing.  All  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  a  defensive  weapon.  It  is  a 
weapon  that  will  not  go  off  until  they 
send — God  forbid — one  of  their  bombs 
and  we  have  to  stop  it.  Otherwise,  we  will 
not  have  to  use  an  antiballistic  missile. 
The  sad  part  of  it  is  that  I  will  never 
be  able  to  prove  my  case.  I  never  want  to 
prove  it.  I  pray  to  God  that  I  will  never 
have  to  prove  I  am  right,  because  at  that 
time  it  will  be  too  late. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  that  we  can 
build  all  the  antiballistic  missiles  we 
want  to  and  we  can  build  all  the  offen- 
sive missiles  we  want  to.  But  if  this  thing 
ever  lets  go,  God  help  us  all. 

I  find  no  comfort  in  the  fact  that  we 
can  kill  150  million  Russians  on  a  second 
strike  after  they  have  killed  50  million 
Americans  on  a  first  strike. 

I  am  not  interested  in  the  numbers 
game.  I  love  humanity  right  dowTi  to  the 
last  individual.  We  have  to  save  humani- 
ty. And  if  we  are  going  to  bring  back  our 
forces  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  we 
are  not  going  to  continue  killing  our  sol- 
diers, and  if  we  are  to  begin  to  mind  our 
own  knitting,  then  let  us  begin  to  mind 
our  own  skin.  That  is  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  what- 
ever the  vote  of  the  Senate  is,  I  shall 
abide  by  it. 

My  only  prayer  this  afternoon,  and  I 
say  this  with  all  my  heart,  is  that  I  hope, 
whatever  decision  we  make,  it  will  be  for 
the  sake  of  the  security  of  this  country 
and  for  the  future  of  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 


Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  en- 
titled "The  Impact  of  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Nuclear  Weapons  Progress  on  U.S. 
National  Security,"  and  a  chronology  of 
events  relating  to  atomic  weapons  and 
disarmament  matters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Impact  of  Chinese  Communiot  Nuclear 
Weapons  Pbocress  on  U.S.  National 
SECtnirrY 

One  of  the  crucial  matters  affecting  U.S. 
national  security  Is  the  development  by 
foreign  nations  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
accompanying  delivery  systems.  The  present 
nuclear  threat  to  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  comes  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China.  In  order  properly  to  un- 
derstand the  scope  and  magnitude  of  this 
threat,  the  Joint  Committee  has  over  the 
years  held  executive  hearings  at  which  nu- 
clear weapons  experts  have  charted  the 
progress  of  foreign  nations  as  they  developed 
and  refined  their  nuclear  arsenals. 

The  emergence  of  a  serious  threat  from 
the  Chinese  Communlsta  began  in  1964.  lit  a 
brief  span  of  less  than  3  years,  Red  China 
has  had  six  nuclear  tests.  The  last  one  on 
June  17.  1967.  was  in  the  megaton  range 
and  indicated  that  they  were  malting  rapid 
progress  in  thermonuclear  design.  They  are 
also  making  progress  in  the  development  of 
delivery  vehicles  for  megaton  weapons.  The 
internal  strife  In  Red  China  appears  to  have 
had  little,  If  any  effect  on  their  nuclear  weap- 
ons program  to  date. 

The  trends  in  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment by  foreign  nations  have  been  followed 
closely  by  the  Joint  Committee.  These  trends 
have  been  borne  out  by  subsequent  events. 
Progress,  particularly  by  Red  China,  has 
been  more  rapid  and  surprisingly  more  ef- 
fective than  had  been  expected  or  indeed 
predicted. 

The  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  capabilities 
of  the  Soviet  Union  are  generally  well  known 
and  understood  by  the  American  public.  The 
Joint  Committee's  Intention  In  this  report  Is 
to  bring  into  perspective  the  accomplish- 
ments and  possible  future  trends  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Red  China's  nuclear  offensive 

force.  ^v-^ 

background 

As  the  nuclear  threat  posed  by  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  became  more  pronounced, 
Chairman  Pastore  decided  to  conduct  a  spe- 
cial inquiry  regarding  Chinese  Communist 
nuclear  weapons  development.  This  prot»e  be- 
gan on  January  11.  1967.  and  was  formally 
announced  at  the  Joint  Committee's  first 
public  hearing  of  the  90th  Congress  on  Janu- 
ary 25.  1967. 

In  connection  with  this  study  the  Joint 
Committee  received  the  following  testimony 
in  executive  session: 

January  11,  1967:  Richard  Helms,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

February  1,  1967:  Dr.  Norrls  Bradbury.  Di- 
rector, Los"  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  and 
Dr.  Michael  May.  Director.  Livermore  Radia- 
tion Laboratory, 

Mar.  13.  1967:  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk. 

July  13.  1967;  Representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  CIA,  and  AEC. 

These  witnesses  presented  testimony  con- 
cerning advanvces  being  made  by  Commu- 
nist China  In  developing  nuclear  weapons  f.s 
well  as  their  progress  In  developing  the 
capability  to  deliver  these  weapons  against 
neighboring  countries  or  the  United  States. 

Detailed  technical  presentations  were 
heard  concerning  each  individual  Chinese 
Communist  nuclear  test  and  an  assessment 
was  made  of  future  developments  by  Red 
China  in  the  fleid  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
associated  delivery  systems. 
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(i«  a  nuclear  power  on  U.S. 
tanign  poM«ry  »1th  particvilar  emphasis  on 
the  proposed  notiproUferatton  treaty  waa  also 
presented. 

Information  concerning  French  and  Soviet 
nuclear  weapon*  and  delivery  methods  were 
also  discussed  biit  principal  emphasis  was  on 
Red  China. 

CONCHTSIONS 

On  the  basis  fcf  various  hearings  we  have 
had  and  studies  jmade  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, the  following  committee  conclusion* 
have  been  developed: 

1.  Chinese  nutlear  weapons  capabilities 
The  Chinese  Oommonlst  test  of  June  17, 
1967,  at  the  Lod  Nor  Nuclear  Test  Site  was 
her  slTth  nuclea^  test  In  the  atmosphere  and 
her  first  In  the  tnegaton  range.  Such  a  test 
was  expected  betause  of  the  success  of  the 
preceding  thernio-nuclear  experiment  con- 
ducted on  Decei»iber  28,  1966.  The  Chinese 
purposely  may  have  limited  the  yield  of 
that  test — their  fifth  test — to  keep  the  fall- 
out In  China  at  ab  acceptable  level.  The  fifth 
test  Indicated  thkt  the  Chinese  had  taken  a 
major  step  towaijd  a  thermonuclear  weapon. 
There  Is  evidence  that  the  sixth  test  de- 
Tlce— jmh  a  yield  of  a  few  megatons — 
^a«  d;;cmped  frotn  an   aircraft. 

Analysla  of  uie  debris  Indicates  use  of 
TX",  U".  and  thermonuclear  material.  A« 
in  the  other  test^.  there  Is  no  e'^dence  that 
Plutonium  was  Used.  The  preliminary  Indi- 
cation la  that  a  considerable  Improvement 
accompanied  the  Increase  In  yield.  A  large 
amount  of  U*»  wks  used  in  the  device. 

The  sixth  Chuieee  nuclear  test  has  con- 
firmed the  conclusion  reached  from  the 
analysis  of  the  fifth  Chinese  nuclear  teat 
that  they  are  miking  excellent  progress  in 
thermonuclear  design.  They  now  have  the 
capability  to  design  a  multlmegaton  thermo- 
nuclear device  sjitable  for  delivery  by  air- 
craft. 1 

We  beUeve  thatl  the  Chinese  wiU  continue 
to  place  a  high   priority  on  thermonuclear 
weapon  developmint.  With  continued  test- 
ing we  believe  they  wUl  be  able  to  develop 
a    thermonuclear    warhead    in    the    ICBM 
weight  class   wltU  a  yield  in   the   megaton 
range  by  about   1970.   We  believe  that  the 
Chinese  can  have  Ian  ICBM  system  ready  for 
deployment  in  the  early  l970's.  On  the  ba- 
sis of  our  present  knowledge,  we  beUeve  that 
the  Chinese  probably  will  achieve  an  opera- 
tional   ICBM    capibllity    before    1972.    Con- 
ceivably, it  could  be  ready  as  early  as  1970- 
1971.   But   this   w^uld   be   a  tight  schedule 
and  makes  alIowa|nce  for  only  minor  dlffl- 
culties  and  delays,!  We  believe  that  the  Chi- 
nese  have   alreadjj   completed   the   develop- 
ment of  a  mediuln  range   ballistic  missile. 
We  have  no  Indicktion  of  any  deployment. 
We   also   believe  j  that   by  about   1970   the 
Chinese  Communlits  could  develop  a  ther- 
monuclear warheafi  with  a  yield  in  the  few 
hundreds    of    kiloaons    In    the    MRBM    class 
and  that  they  could  develop  an  MRBM  war- 
head with  a  megaton  yield  about  a  couple 
of  years  later.  Me^whlle.  shoxUd  they  de- 
sire a  thermonuclear  bomb  for  deUvery  by 
bomber,  they  coulci  probably  begin  weapon- 
izlng  the  design  eiiployed  In  the  sixth  test. 
The  miaslle-deU\^red  fourth  Chinese  test 
demonstrated  that  the  Chinese  now  have  the 
capability  to  deslgil  a  low  yield  fission  war- 
head compatible  ix^  size  and  weight  with  a 
missile.  With  a  fewi  testa,  the  Chinese  could 
probably  design  an  improved  fission  weapon 
for  MRBM  or  bomber  delivery.  However  they 
may  forgo  extensive  flaslon  weapon  produc- 
tion  In  order  to  ha^e  materials  and  facilities 
available  for  thermonuclear  weapon  systems. 
The  Chinese  bomber  forces  consist  of  a 
few  hundred  short-range  jet  bombers  and  a 
^ndful  of  somewhat  longer  range  bombers. 
We  have  no  knowledge  of  a  Chinese  plan  to 
develop  heavy  intercontinental  range  bomb- 
era. 


Earlier,  the  Communist  Chinese  conducted 
four  other  nuclear  detonations : 

October  16,  1964:  Low  yield  (up  to  20 
kllotons) . 

May  13,  1966 :  Low  Intermediate  (20  to  200 
kllotons). 

May  9.  1966:  Intermediate  (lower  end  of 
200  to  1,000  klloton  range) . 

October  27,  1968:  Low  intermediate  (20  to 
200  kUotons ) . 

The  Chinese  were  able  to  continue  their 
nuclear  program  after  the  Soviets  appar- 
enUy  ceased  technical  assistance  in  this  area 
by  1960,  and  detonated  a  uranium  device  In 
October  1964. 

All  of  the  Chlense  detonations  have  uti- 
lized enriched  uranium  (U-'")  as  the  primary 
fissionable  material.  Uranlum-238  was  also 
present  In  all  tests.  The  detonation  of  any 
de\'lce  which  also  contains  U=»  results  in 
some  fissioning  of  the  U=».  The  debris  from 
their  third  and  fifth  tests  Indicated  some 
thermonuclear  reactions  had  Involved  lithl- 
um-6  tn  those  devices. 

We  believe  that  the  Chinese  are  Interested 
in  the  development  of  submarines  equipped 
with  suitable  relatively  long-range  missiles; 
at  this  time  we  have  not  determined  the 
exact  nature  or  status  of  the  program. 
2.  French  nuclear  test  prograrn 
Turning  to  the  French  nuclear  test  pro- 
gram, m  February  1960  the  French  tested 
their  first  atomic  device.  In  1966  the  French 
conducted  five  nuclear  tests.  In  1967  they 
held  a  short  series  of  three  tests.  Another  se- 
ries of  tests  Is  planned  for  next  summer.  All 
of  the  1966  tests  were  plutonlum  fission  de- 
vices. The  last  two  tests  In  1966  were  experi- 
ments aimed  at  the  thermonuclear  develop- 
ment. 

The  year's  tests  were  conducted  on  June  5, 
June  27,  and  July  2.  They  were  suspended  by 
balloons,  above  the  MiuTiPoa  Lagoon.  The 
tests  all  had  low  yields.  The  French  an- 
notmced  that  all  of  the  tests  were  to  be  of 
triggers  for  thermonuclear  devices  which  the 
French  still  have  not  tested. 

Although  French  officials  continue  to  state 
publicly  that  Prance  will  detonate  her  first 
thermonuclear  device  in  1968  when  enriched 
uranium  becomes  available,  there  have  been 
hints  In  the  press  that  Prance  Is  having  her 
difficulties  with  its  program.  Should  this  be 
true,  the  first  generation  of  both  the  land- 
based  and  submarine-launched  missile  sys- 
tems might  have  to  use  warheads  developed 
in  the  1966  series. 

To  recapitulate,  the  Chinese  are  well  ahead 
of  the  French  In  thermonuclesur  weapon  de- 
sign. In  2>/i  years  and  six  tests  the  Chinese 
have  successfully  tested  a  multlmegaton 
thermonuclear  device.  The  French,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  conducted  many  more  tests 
over  a  7-year  period  and  have  not  yet  tested 
a  true  thermonuclear  device  or  achieved  a 
megaton  size  yield. 

The  French  have  developed  higher  yield 
fission  weapons  than  the  Chinese.  The 
French  have  achieved  yields  of  up  to  250 
kllotons  while  the  Chinese  fission  devices 
have  had  lower  yields. 

The  French  now  have  an  operational  stra- 
tegic force  of  about  60  Mirage  IV  aircraft 
with  a  stockpile  of  60  •  to  70  KT  nuclear 
weapons.  At  this  time  the  Chinese  do  not 
have  such  an  operational  strategic  force. 


also  be  felt  by  Japan.  Moreover,  the  Chinese 
Communists  could  use  nuclear  blackmail  to 
assert  their  position  not  only  broadly  In  Asia, 
but  specifically  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Perhaps  most  significant  for  the  United 
States  Is  the  fact  that  a  low  order  of  mag- 
nitude attack  could  possibly  be  launched  by 
the  Chinese  Communists  against  the  United 
States  by  the  early  1970s.  At  present  we  do 
not  have  an  effective  antl-balllstlc-mlssUe 
system  which  could  repel  such  a  suicidal  (for 
the  Chinese)  but  nevertheless  possible  strike. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee feels  the  assessment  It  has  made, 
based  upon  Information  received  In  executive 
sessions,  should  be  brought  before  the  Ameri- 
can public — not  to  overemphasize  or  to  un- 
derplay but  to  state  clearly  and  concisely 
with  due  regard  for  the  protection  of  intelli- 
gence soiiTces  where  we  stand  in  relation  to 
this  emerging  threat  to  our  nation*!  security. 

Significant  Dates  in  Atomic  Weapons  De- 
velopment AND  SXTESEQUENT  TEST  BAN  AND 
NoNPSOLDTRATION   NEGOTIATIOIfB 

DATES    or    CERTAIN    NtJCLEAK    VTEAPONS 
EXPLOSIONS 

July  16,  1945:  First  U.S.  nuclear  device 
test,  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex. 

Augtist  6,  1945:  First  atomic  bomb  dropoed 
on  Hiroshima. 

August  9,  1945:  Second  atomic  bcanb 
dropped  on  Nagasaki. 

August  29,  1949:  First  Soviet  atomic  test. 

October  3,  1952:  First  nuclear  bomb  test 
by  the  United  Kingdom. 

November  1.  1952:  Hydrogen  device  fired  at 
Enlwetok  by  United  States. 

August  21,  1953:  First  hydrogen  device 
tested  by  U.S.S  R.  detected  by  United  States 

February  13,  1960:  First  French  atomic 
test. 

October  16,  1964:  First  Chinese  atomic 
test. 

DATES    OF    NEGOTIATIONS    OP    DlSCOTTNTlNUANCE 
OF    NTJCliAS    WEAPON     lES'lB 


SUMMAST 


The  Joint  Committee  believes  that  the 
American  public  needs  to  know  the  threat 
that  is  posed  by  Red  China.  Communist 
China  has  emerged  with  a  fledgling,  but  effec- 
tive, nuclear  weapons  capability.  This  capa- 
bility has  and  will  continue  to  have  a  great 
effect  on  U.S.  foreign  poUcy  In  the  Far  East. 
It  will  have  an  effect  on  our  relations  with 
the  South  East  Asia  Treaty  Organization.  It 
will  have  an  effect  on  the  nonproUferaUon 
treaty  principally  because  of  the  close  con- 
nection between  Chinese  niKlear  power  and 
the  national  security  of  India.  Its  effect  wiU 


June  14,  1946:  U.S.  proposal  for  Interna- 
tional control  of  atomic  energy  (Baruch 
plan). 

June  19,  1946:  U.S.S.R.  proposed  alternate 
plan  Including  Insistence  on  retention  of 
Security  Council  veto  power  over  any  con- 
trol system. 

March  24,  1957— Bermuda  declaration: 
Joint  declaration  by  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  United  Kingdom  to  conduct  nuclear 
tests  m  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  world 
radiation  from  rising  to  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  the  level  that  might  be  hazard- 
ous to  continue  to  announce  test  series, 
also  expressed  willingness  to  announce  tests 
to  the  U.N.  and  permit  International  ob- 
servation if  the  U.S.SJl.  would  do  the  same. 

November  14,  1957 — General  Assembly  Res- 
olution 1148  (XII)  :  Regulation,  Umltatlon, 
and  balance  reduction  of  all  armed  forces 
and  all  armaments;  conclusion  of  in  Inter- 
national convention  (treaty)  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  and  the  prohibition  of 
atomic,  hydrogen,  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  Among  its  provisions,  this  reso- 
lution urged  the  Immediate  suspension  of 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  with  prompt  In- 
staUatlon  of  effecUve  International  control. 
Including!  Inspection  poets  equipped  with  ap- 
propriate scientific  Instruments  located  in 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  at  other  points  as 
required. 

December  10,  1957:  Soviet  proposal  that 
USSR.,  United  States,  and  United  King- 
dom discontinue  all  tests  as  of  January  1, 
1958. 

March  31,  1958:  Decree  of  the  Supremo 
Soviet  concerning  the  discontinuance  of  So- 
viet atomic  and  hydorgen  weapons  tests. 

April  28,  1968:  President  Elsenhower  by 
letter  to  Khrushchev  proposed  that  both  na- 
tions have  the  technical  experts  start  to 
work  on  the  practical  problems  Involved  in 
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disarmament,  particularly  working  toward 
the  suspension  of  nuclear  testing.  President 
Elsenhower  stated:  "I  reemphaslze  that  these 
studies  are  without  prejudice  to  our  respec- 
tive positions  on  the  timing  and  Interde- 
pendence of  various  aspects  of  disarmament." 

May  9,  1958:  Letter  from  Khrushchev  ac- 
cepting EHsenhower's  proposal  of  April  28  to 
have  experts  study  the  problems  Involved 
In  an  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  atomic 
and  hydrogen  weapons  tests  as  far  as  In- 
spection and  control  are  concerned. 

July  1,  1958:  Conference  of  Experts  from 
the  West  (United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  and  France)  and  East  (U.S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  Rumania)  met 
in  Geneva. 

August  21,  1958:  Conference  of  Experts 
adopted  a  final  report  for  consideration  by 
governments.  Conference  of  E^xperts  recom- 
mended the  so-called  Geneva  system  of  de- 
tecting nuclear  explosions.  This  system  rec- 
ommended a  network  of  180  control  points. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  American  repre- 
sentatives, during  this  Conference,  had  taken 
the  position  that  650  control  points  would  be 
necessary  to  have  adequate  protection  down 
to  1  klloton.  Through  compromise  with  the 
Soviets,  they  settled  on  the  180  stations,  but 
then  bad  to  point  out  the  weakness  between 
the  area  of  1  and  5  kllotons. 

August  22,  1958:  President  Elsenhower  an- 
nounced that  based  on  the  Conference  of  Ex- 
perts' report,  the  United  States  was  prepared 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  other  na- 
tions which  have  tested  nuclear  weapons  for 
suspension  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  and  the 
establishment  of  an  International  control 
system. 

The  President  also  Indicated  that  the 
United  States  would  withhold  further  testing 
on  Its  pcu't  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons 
for  a  period  of  1  year  from  the  beginning  of 
the  negotiations  unless  testing  Is  resumed  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

October  31,  1958:  First  meeting  In  Geneva 
of  thu  Conference  on  the  Discontinuance  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  Tests. 

November  4,  1958 — General  Assembly  Reso- 
lution 1252  (XIII) :  The  discontinuance  of 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  tests.  Among 
its  provisions,  this  resolution  urged  the 
parties  Involved  in  the  test-ban  negotiations 
not  to  undertake  further  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  while  these  negotiations  are  In 
progress.  It  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Geneva  test-ban  conference  would  be  suc- 
cessful and  lead  to  an  agreement  acceptable 
to  all.  It  also  requested  the  parties  concerned 
to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  the  agree- 
ment that  might  be  the  result  of  their  nego- 
tiations; and  requested  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral to  render  such  assistance  and  provide 
such  services  as  might  be  asked  for  by  the 
conference  commencing  at  Geneva  on  Octo- 
ber 31.  1958. 

November  7,  1958:  President  Elsenhower 
announced  that  the  United  States  had  de- 
tected additional  tests  by  the  Soviets  sub- 
sequent to  October  31,  1968. 

December  28,  1958:  The  President  ap- 
pointed a  panel  on  seismic  Improvement  to 
review  technical  problems  and  to  recom- 
mend methods  of  improving  seismic  detec- 
tion. 

January  5,  1959:  United  States  released 
data  showing  many  underground  tests  could 
not  be  detected  by  Geneva  experts  system 
recommended  In  1958.  Indicated  Geneva  sys- 
tem applicable  at  20-klloton  rather  than  5- 
klloton  threshold. 

February  22.  1959  to  March  2,  1959:  Mac- 
millan  meeting  with  Khrushchev.  During 
this  meeting  Macmlllan  and  Khrushchev  dis- 
cussed the  establishment  of  quotas  for  num- 
bers of  onslte  inspections  in  countries  where 
suspicious  events  have  taken  place. 

April  13,  1959:  United  States  proposed 
phased  testing  ban  limited  in  first  phase  to 
atmospheric  tests  below  50  kilometers,  with 
simplified   control   system.   If   Soviet   Union 


continued  to  Insist  on  veto  for  onslte  Inspec- 
tions. 

April  23,  1959:  Soviets  reject  U.S.  proposal 
to  stop  only  atmospheric  tests  and  said  nu- 
merous onslte  Inspections  would  not  be  nec- 
essary for  complete  ban. 

June  22,  1959  to  July  10,  1969:  Technical 
Working  Group  No.  1  met  In  Geneva  to  study 
hlgh-altltude  detection  problems.  On  July 
10  Geneva  Technical  Working  Group  I  pro- 
posed establishment  of  system  of  earth  satel- 
lites and  installations  of  additional  equip- 
ment at  control  posts  to  detect  hlgh-altltude 
explosions. 

August  26,  1959:  United  States  extended 
unilateral   suspension   to  end  of   1959. 

August  27,  1959:  United  Kingdom  said  It 
would  not  resume  tests  as  long  as  Geneva 
negotiations  showed  prospect  of  success. 

August  28,  1959:  U.S.S.R.  pledged  not  to 
resume  testing  unless  Western  Powers  did 
so. 

November  21,  1959 — General  Assembly  Res- 
olution 1402  (XrV)  :  Suspension  of  nuclear 
and  thermonuclear  tests.  Among  Its  provi- 
sions this  resolution  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  countries  involved  In  the  test  ban  nego- 
tiations at  Geneva  would  Intensify  their  ef- 
forts to  reach  an  agreement  at  an  early 
date;  It  further  urged  the  countries  con- 
cerned In  these  negotiations  to  continue 
their  voluntary  ban  on  testing  nuclear  weap- 
ons; It  also  requested  the  countries  con- 
cerned to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  the 
results  of  their  negotiations. 

November  25,  1959:  Technical  Working 
Group  II  met  In  Geneva  with  the  Soviets  and 
the  British.  This  group  met  to  consider  data 
from  the  Hardtack  series  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions and  the  findings  of  the  Berkner  panel. 
On  December  18,  1959,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  meetings  held  by  Technical  Working 
Group  II,  U.S.  members  of  Geneva,  Technical 
Working  Group  n  reported  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  seismic  events  could  not  be  Identified 
without  on-site  Inspection,  even  with  im- 
proved techniques.  The  Soviet  members  of 
Geneva  Technical  Working  Group  n  dis- 
agreed with  U.S.  finding. 

December  29,  1959:  United  States  said  it 
was  free  to  resume  testing  after  end  of  1959 
but  would  not  do  so  without  giving  advance 
notice. 

February  11,  1960;  United  States  proposed 
phased  agreement,  first  phase  to  provide  for 
cessation  of  tests  In  atmosphere,  oceans,  and 
outer  space,  to  greatest  height  that  could  be 
effectively  controlled;  underground  tests 
above  4.75  seismic  magnitude  (estimated  by 
United  States  to  equal  explosion  of  about  20 
kllotons)  would  also  be  covered;  the  4.75 
threshold  would  be  lowered  as  capabilities  of 
detections  system  were  improved,  20  or  30 
percent  of  unidentified  seismic  events  above 
threshold  should  be  inspected.  United  States 
experts  estimated  that  this  would  mean  about 
20  Inspections  per  year  In  U.S.S.R. 

March  19,  1960:  Soviets  offered  to  conclude 
treaty  on  cessation  of  tests,  together  vrtth 
moratorium  on  underground  tests  below 
magnitude  4.75,  and  to  agree  to  point  research 
program  on  understanding  that  weapons 
tests  would  be  halted  during  program. 

March  29,  1960:  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  said  they  would  agree  to  voluntary 
moratorium  on  underground  weapons  tests 
below  magnitude  4.75  after  treaty  was  signed 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  coordinated 
research  program. 

December  20,  1960 — General  Assembly 
Resolution  1577  (XV)  :  Suspension  of  nuclear 
and  thermonuclear  tests.  This  resolution 
urges  the  countries  involved  in  the  Geneva 
test-ban  negotiations  to  seek  a  solution  for 
the  few  remaining  questions  so  that  a  test- 
ban  agreement  could  be  achieved  at  an  early 
date;  it  further  urges  the  countries  con- 
cerned in  these  negotiations  to  continue 
their  present  voluntary  suspension  of  the 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons;  it  also  requests 
the  countries  concerned  to  report  the  results 


of   their   negotiations   to    the   Disarmament 
Commission  and  the  General  Assembly. 

March  21,  1961:  First  meeting  under  the 
new  administration  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence on  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
Tests.  United  States  proposal  presented  by 
Ambassador  Arthur  H.  Dean,  Soviet  Union 
introduced  its  troika  proposal  on  this  date. 

April  18,  1961:  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  Introduced  draft  treaty  to  the 
Geneva  Conference. 

May  5,  1961 :  Statement  by  President  Ken- 
nedy on  the  Geneva  test-ban  negotiations 
made  at  his  news  conference.  Mention  is 
made  of  the  new  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  proposals  and  the  introduction  of 
the  troika  pn-oposal  by  Russia. 

June  4,  1961 :  Khrushchev  delivers  Soviet 
aide-memoire  concerning  disarmament  and 
nuclear  weapons  tests  to  President  Kennedy 
at  Vienna.  Insists  the  question  of  control 
hinges  on  Western  Powers  accepting  pro- 
posals on  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

June  6,  1961 :  Kennedy  reports  to  American 
people  on  his  Vienna  talks  with  Khrushchev. 

June  6,  1961 :  Khrushchev  reports  to  Rus- 
sian people  on  his  talks  with  President  Ken- 
nedy. (Tass  report  topics  covered:)  General 
and  complete  disarmament,  banning  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  cessation  of  tests,  question  of 
control.  Hammarskjold,  the  German  question 
(peace  treaty). 

June  17,  1961:  U.S.  aide-memoire  to  So- 
viet Russia  concerning  Geneva  test-ban  ne- 
gotiations. Repeated  new  proposals  offered 
by  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom on  March  21,  1961. 

June  28,  1961:  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounces apf>olntment  of  Committee  of  Scien- 
tific Experts  to  advise  him  on  test-ban  prob- 
lem. 

July  5,  1961:  Soviet  note  replying  to  U.S. 
note  of  June  17,  1961,  concerning  suspension 
of  nuclear  weapon  tests.  Says  Soviet  pro- 
posals have  been  distorted.  Brings  up  again 
supervision  of  Inspection  and  control  by 
equal  representatives  of  three  basic  groups: 
Socialist  states,  capitalist  states  In  Western 
military  bloc,  and  neutral  states  (troika). 

July  15,  1961:  U.S.  note  to  Soviet  Union 
referring  to  the  Soviet  note  of  July  5,  1961, 
on  the  Geneva  test-ban  negotiations.  Says 
Soviet  note  contains  a  multitude  of  irrele- 
vant and  unwarranted  comments.  Confines 
its  reply  to  the  central  issue:  Is  the  Soviet 
Union  prepared  to  reach  an  accord  which 
would  halt  nuclear  tests  under  effective  in- 
ternational control? 

July  15,  1961:  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  request  to  United  Nations  to  place 
on  the  agenda  the  I6th  General  Assembly 
an  Item  entitled  "'The  Urgent  Need  for  a 
Treaty  To  Ban  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests  Under 
Effective  International  Control." 

July  20,  1961:  President  announces  mem- 
bership of  nuclear  test  study  group. 

August  10,  1961:  President  announces  he 
has  reviewed  report  of  Scientific  Committee 
and  is  sending  Ambassador  Dean  back  to 
Geneva. 

August  30,  1961:  Soviets  announce  plans 
to  resume  nuclear  testing.  Among  the  rea- 
sons cited  by  the  Soviets  for  taking  this  step 
were  the  txirn-down  of  the  troika  proposal, 
the  nuclear  tests  carried  out  by  the  French 
beginning  February  13,  1960,  and  the  Berlin 
situation. 

August  30,  1961:  White  House  statement 
on  the  Soviet's  announcement  that  they 
planned  to  resume  nuclear  testing.  This 
statement  expressed  concern  and  resentment 
In  regard  to  the  Soviet  decision  to  resume 
nuclear  testing.  It  added  that  the  Soviet 
decision  presented  a  threat  to  the  entire 
world.  It  denounced  the  Soviet  pretext  lor 
resumption  of  weapons  testing  by  mention- 
ing that  the  Berlin  crisis  was  created  by  the 
Soviets  themselves.  It  also  mentioned  that 
the  Soviet  Union  bears  heavy  responsibility 
before  all  humanity  for  this  decision  which 
was  made  in  complete  disregard  of  the  United 
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Nations.  It  concluded  by  annoanclng  that 
Ambassador  Araiur  Dean  was  being  recalled 
Immediately  frojn  his  poet  aa  chief  negotiator 
at  the  nitclear  t^t  ban  meettngs. 

September  1,  IMI-Norembw  4,  19C1:  The 
SoTlet  Union  cc^iducted  a  aeries  at  approxi- 
mately 60  atmospheric  nuclear  tests  with  a 
total  yield  of  al^ut  120  megatons.  The  tests 
were  conducted!  at  three  different  locations 
in  the  SoTlet  trjilon:  Semlpalattnslc,  Novaya 
Zemlya.  and  ea^t  of  Stalingrad.  The  series 
was  highlighted  |by  a  55-  to  80- megaton  deto- 
nation on  OctolJer  31.  1981.  despite  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  Ociober  27.  1961.  by  the  United 
Nations  appealli^g  to  the  U.S.S.R.  to  refrain 
from  carrying  olit  their  stated  Intention  to 
explode  a  devlct  of  this  yield. 

September  3.  1981:  President  Kennedy.  In 
a  Joint  statemeit  with  British  Prime  Min- 
ister Macmillanj  proposed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  agree  Intaedlately  to  discontinuing 
testing  nuclear  Weapons  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  note  sugge^ed  that  the  United  States, 
United  BUngdon*.  and  U.S.S.R.  representa- 
tives meet  In  Gebeva  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 9  to  record  the  agreement  to  cease  nu- 
clear testing  in  [the  atmosphere  and  report 
It  to  the  United  Nations. 

September  5.  Ip61 ;  President  Kennedy  an- 
nouncfea"  that  tie  United  States  would  re- 
sume ^"ifclear  tetetlng.  He  ordered  the  tests 
carried  out  In  the  laboratory  and  under- 
ground "with  nol  fallout."  Thla  decision  was 
made  after  the  Soviet*  set  off  their  third 
nuclear  test  in  |the  atmosphere  in  5  days. 
President  Kenneiy,  In  referring  to  the  Ken- 
nedy-Macmillan  Istatement  of  September  3 
on  banning  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere, said  the  olTer  remains  open  until  Sep- 
tember 9.  1961. 

September  15.1  1961;  The  United  States 
detonates  its  firat  underground  nuclear  de- 
vice alnce  the  eid  of  the  test  moratorium 
at  the  Nevada  Test  Site. 

November  3,  11961:  The  President  an- 
nounces that  thai  policy  of  the  United  States 
will  be  to  proceed  in  developing  nuclear 
weapons  to  malatain  a  superior  capabtllty 
for  the  defense  of  the  free  world  agalnat  any 
aggressor.  Thla  stotement  indicated  that  the 
United  States  woaid  make  aeeessary  prepara- 
tions In  case  It  biecomes  necessary  to  test  Is 
the  atmosphere. 

December  22.  1961:  A  Joint  communique 
was  issued  by  President  Keiuiedy  and  Prime 
Minister  MacmUltoi  following  a  2-day  meet- 
ing in  Bermuda.  They  agreed  that  tt  was  nec- 
essary "as  a  matoer  of  prudent  plaxmtng  for 
the  future,  that  jpendlng  the  final  decision 
(to resume  atmoepheric  testing)  preparations 
should  be  made  jfor  atmospheric  testing  to 
maintain  the  efTeti-ivenesa  erf  the  deterrent." 
January  29.  19«2:  Geneva  Cotifereoce  oa. 
the  Dlscontmuan^e  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests 
breaks  uo  at  3S3d  Imeetlng.  The  United  States 
proposed  an  adjournment,  and  Soviet  ne- 
gotiator Tsarapki^  said,  "This  is  the  end.* 

February  7.  19*8:  President  Kennedy  and 
British  Prime  Mlilster  Macmillan  said  they 
have  ;»x>posed  to  Bovlet  Premier  Khrushchev 
that  another  supteme  effort  to  halt  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  be  made  by  raising  nert 
month's  ig-naUoo  general  disarmament  con- 
ference to  the  Potelgn  Ministers'  level. 

February  14,  ^963:  President  Kennedy 
urged  Premier  Karushchev  not  to  press  his 
proposal  for  an  lejnation  summit  meeting  on 
disarmament.  However,  he  assured  the  Soviet 
leader  that  he  wi^  ready  to  participate  "at 
any  stage  of  the  aonference  when  It  appears 
that  such  partlclp4tlon  could  positively  affect 
the  chances  of  sTic^esa." 

February  31,  19^:  Premier  Khrushchev  re- 
plied to  President  Kennedy^  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 14  still  Insisting  on  a  summit  conference 


on  dlBarmament 
February  24.   19(re 


Kennedy  to  Premier  Khrushchev.  President 


Kennedy    repWed 
letter  of  Februar' 


to    Premier   Khrushchev's 
21,    1981,   stressing  that 


Letter  from  President 


heads-of -state  pai  tlcipatlon  at  the  Geneva 


Conference  should  be  reserved  until  a  later 
stage  In  the  negotiations  after  preliminary 
agreements  have  been  reached  at  the  Foreign 
Ministers'  level. 

MEu-ch  2,  1983:  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced that  he  had  ordered  a  resumption 
of  nuclear  tests  In  the  atmosphere  in  late 
April  unless  the  Soviet  Union  agrees  before 
then  to  an  "Ironclad"  treaty  banning  all  tests. 
The  President  held  out  to  Khrushchev  the 
promise  of  a  sumlt  conference  at  which  such 
a  treaty  could  be  signed,  and  also  said  that 
a  satisfactory  treaty  would  be  offered  by  the 
West  at  the  disarmament  conference  opening 
in  Geneva  on  March  14,  1963. 

March  4,  1963:  The  Soviet  Government  sent 
the  United  States  a  message  delivered  to  the 
State  Department  advising  that  Foreign 
Minister  Oromyko  would  go  to  Geneva.  The 
Kremlin  message  was  reported  to  have  said 
that  Khrushchev  had  reluctantly  accepted 
the  Foreign  Minister  proposal. 

March  14.  1963:  17-natlon  disarmament 
conference  opened  in  Geneva.  ( Originally  18- 
nation  conference,  but  France  did  not  at- 
tend.) 

March  15,  1963:  The  United  States,  during 
the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference,  clearly 
Indicated  ita  wllllngneas  to  drop  the  4.75 
threshold  and  to  make  the  test  ban  treaty, 
from  the  outset,  complete  in  its  coverage 
by  banning  all  teats  In  the  atmosphere,  outer 
space,  underground,  and  In  the  oceans.  The 
response  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  this  pro- 
poaal  Indicated  an  unwillingness  on  their 
part  to  accept  a  treaty  with  or  without  the 
U.3.  proposed  amendment. 

March  16,  1962:  Premier  Khrushchev  an- 
nounced that  Soviet  scientists  had  developed 
a  "global  roeket"  invulnerable  to  antimissile 
weapons  and  that  It  rendered  obsolete  the 
early  warning  system  of  the  United  States. 

April  10.  1983:  The  White  House  released 
a  Joint  United  States-United  Kingdom  state- 
ment on  nuclear  testing  appealing  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  agree  to  a  nuclear  test  ban 
with  adequate  safeguards  Including  the 
principle  of  international  verification.  This 
statement  indicated  that  if  such  an  agree- 
ment was  not  suceessful  then  the  test  aeries 
scheduled  by  the  United  States  for  the  latter 
part  of  April  would  go  forward. 

April  10,  1982:  Prime  Minister  MacmlHan 
added  a  personal  message  to  the  Joint  Anglo- 
American  note  to  Premier  Khrushchev  on  a 
nuclear  test  ban  asking  him  to  accept  an 
Inspection  procedure  and  "fill  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world  with  a  new  sense  of  hope." 

April  12,  1983:  Premier  Khrushchev  rejects 
the  Kennedy-Macminan  Joint  statement  on 
nuclear  testing. 

April  Iff,  1962:  Eight  neutral  nations  ap- 
pealed to  the  nuclear  powers  to  persist  in 
their  efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  prohibit- 
ing nuclear  weapons  testing  for  all  Ume. 
They  suggested  establishing  a  system  for 
continuous  observation  and  control  on  a 
scientific  and  nonpolltlcal  basis,  built  on 
existing  national  network  of  observation 
posts. 

April  18,  1962:  United  States  offered  a 
three-stage  plan,  for  disarmament  having  as 
Its  goal  general  and  complete  disarmament 
and  gradual  replacement  of  the  armed  pf  wer 
of  single  nations  by  a  strengthened  United 
Nations.  The  disarming  process  would  be 
balanced  to  prevent  any  state  from  gaming 
a  military  advantage,  and  compliance  with 
all  obligations  would  be  effectively  verified. 
April  22,  1962:  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  in  summary-analysis  ol  1961  Vela 
bearing,  reports  that  nearly  3  yeara  of  re- 
search had  brought  no  materia  progress  to- 
ward an  effective  method  oX  detecting  clan- 
destine underground  tests. 

AprU  25,  1961:  First,  1962  U-3.  nuclear  teat 
in  the  atmosphere.  This  test  was  oi  an  in- 
termediate yield  from  a  plane  near  ChrisUBas 
T.sJanri.  The  President  approved  the  resump- 
tion on  nuclear  testing  after  repeated  un- 
successful attempts  by  the  United  States  to 


get  the  U.S.S.R.  to  agree  to  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  with  adequate  safeguards. 

April  28.  1963:  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
justified  the  new  series  of  teste  on  the  basis 
of  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  afcep*^  the 
kind  of  Interikatlonal  verification  necessary 
for  a  test  ban  agreement.  The  Secretary  of 
State  referred  bo  President  Kennedy's  address 
of  March  3  in  which  he  set  forth  the  reasons 
why  a  certain  number  of  tests  would  be  nec- 
essary in  the  absence  of  an  International 
agreement  banning  nuclear  tests  with  ade- 
quate asstirancee;  and,  secondly,  that  it  Is 
a  major  objective  of  American  policy  to  bring 
an  end  to  testing  immediately  and  perma- 
nently when  we  were  assxired  that  testing 
had  t>een  abolished. 

May  1,  1962:  France  conducts  underground 
explosion  of  nuclear  device  In  Algerian 
Sahara. 

May  2.  1962:  Disarmament  talks  were  re- 
sumed at  Geneva.  Brltl&h  Minister  of  State 
John  Godber  said  U.S.S.R.  must  change  its 
attitude  toward  verification  measures  If  the 
world  Is  to  have  general  and  complete 
disarmament. 

May  16,  1962:  Premier  Khrushchev  con- 
firmed U.S.S.R.  determination  to  test.  He 
based  his  decision  on  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  had  resumed  testing  In  the  Pacific. 
June  14,  1963:  The  18-Natlon  Disarma- 
ment CoiLference '  recesses. 

July  13.  1963:  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  reports  that  the  preliminary  Vela  re- 
sults, released  by  the  E>efense  Department  on 
July  7,  offer  some  promising  signs  for  detect- 
ing and  Identifying  nuclear  tests  but  empha- 
sized the  new  findings  cannot  be  considered 
a  substitute  for  control  posts  or  on-site 
inspections. 

July  13,  1952:  Soviet  Union  served  official 
notice  that  It  claims  the  right  to  be  the  last 
nation  to  carry  out  nuclear  weap>on  tests. 

July  16,  1962:  The  18-Natlon  Disarmament 
Conference  reconvenes  in  Geneva.  The  United 
States  proposes  discussion  of  scientific  find- 
ings, particularly  from  Project  Vela. 

July  21,  1962:  The  Soviet  Government  an- 
noiuLces  its  decision  to  res\mie  nuclear  tests. 
August  1.  1963:  President  Kennedy  stated 
at  his  news  conference  that  on  the  basis  of 
recent  technical  assessments,  the  United 
States  can  work  toward  an  InternaticmaUy 
supervised  system  of  detection  and  verifica- 
tion for  underground  testing  which  will  be 
simpler  and  more  economical  than  the  sys- 
tem which  was  contained  In  the  treaty  which 
we  tabled  In  Geneva  In  April  1961.  He  em- 
phasized that  these  new  assessments  do  not 
affect  the  requirement  that  any  system  must 
include  provision  for  on-site  Inspection  of 
unidentified  underground  events. 

August  5.  1962:  The  Soviet  Union  deto- 
nates a  nuclear  explosion  in  the  atmoeiphere 
in  the  order  of  magnitude  of  30  megatons. 
This  Is  the  first  ol  some  40  tests,  continuing 
until  December  25. 

August  8,  1962:  U.S.  Delegate  Dean  pro- 
posed reducing  the  number  of  control  posts 
to  something  like  80 — a  reduction  of  mere 
than  half.  He  offered  this  concession  In  view 
of  his  contention  that  detecting  devices  have 
gone  ahead  rapidly.  Thus,  our  techniques 
for  detecting  sneak  tests  are  much  better. 
August  9.  1982:  Ambassador  Dean  formally 
introduces  a  new  proposal  for  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty  based  on  a  worldwide 
network  of  Internationally  supervised,  na- 
tionally manned  control  posts.  Provided  the 
Soviets  agree  to  the  principle  of  obligatory 
on-aite  infection,  the  numbers  of  control 
posts  and  on-site  Inspections  would  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  from  previous  U.S.  pro- 
posala.  Ambasaadof  Zorln  Imntediately  re- 
jects the  new  proposal. 

August  20.  1963:  The  U3  3Ji.  rejected  pro- 
posals for  a  partial  nuclear  test  tjan  tre»ty. 


^  The  lS-Natlai>  Dtsarmaincnt  Conference 
now  composed  at  17  nations.  Pmnee,  an  orig- 
inal member  withdrew  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Conference. 
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The  Idea  of  a  halfway  treaty  was  advanced 
by  Brazil,  Sweden,  and  Italy.  The  proposed 
treaty  would  stop  atmospheric  tests  Immedi- 
ately to  ease  fallout  dangers. 

August  27,  1962:  The  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  offered  the  Soviet  Union  the 
choice  of  an  internationally  Inspected  total 
ban  on  nuclear  weapons  tests  or  an  unin- 
spected limited  ban.  "Hie  limited  ban  would 
cover  tests  In  the  atmosphere,  In  space  and 
under  water  pending  further  negotiations 
for  a  treaty  to  Include  underground  tests, 
the  most  difficult  to  Identify. 

August  29,  1962:  The  U.S.S.R.  submitted 
to  the  Disarmament  Conference  a  formula 
for  halting  nuclear  weapons  tests  that  the 
United  States  and  Britain  have  repeatedly 
termed  unacceptable  because  of  Inadequate 
guarantees  and  safeguards  lor  inspection  of 
suspicious  events. 

August  29,  1962:  President  Kennedy 
welcomed  a  Soviet  proposal  that  all  nuclear 
testing  cease  by  January  1.  But  he  reiterated 
the  Western  position  that  an  enforclble 
treaty,  complete  with  Inspection  provisions, 
be  signed  first. 

September  7,  1962 :  The  18-Natlon  Disarm- 
ament Conference  recesses,  but  the  Test  Ban 
Subconunlttee  remains  in  session. 

October  24.  1962:  At  the  United  Nations, 
Brazil  propKJses  denuclearization  of  Latin 
America  and  Africa  which  would  Include  a 
ban  on  nuclear  weapwn  tests  in  these  con- 
tinents. 

November  4,  1962:  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounces the  end  of  the  current  series  of 
atmospheric  nuclear  tests,  but  states  that 
underground  tests  will  be  continued  In  Ne- 
vada. The  last  atmospheric  detonation  was 
November  4,  1962. 

November  6,  1962:  The  General  Assembly 
adopts  a  two-part  resolution  on  nuclear 
tests.  Part  (A),  sponsored  by  37  powers  and 
approved  by  a  vote  of  75  to  0  with  21  absten- 
tions, calls  for  the  cessation  of  testing  by 
January  1,  1963,  and  an  Interim  arrangement 
with  certain  assurances  If  no  final  agree- 
ment Is  achieved  by  that  date.  Part  (B), 
sponsored  by  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  approved  by  a  vote  of 
51  to  10  with  40  abstentions,  urges  the  early 
conclusion  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty  with  effective  International  verifica- 
tion. The  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  ab- 
stain on  part  (A),  and  the  U.S.S.R.  opposes 
part  (B). 

November  13,  1962:  At  Geneva,  Ambassa- 
dor Tsarapkln  suggests  that  unmanned 
seismic  stations  be  employed  as  an  addition 
to  existing  national  detection  stations  to 
monitor  a  test  ban. 

November  26,  1962:  The  18-Natlon  Dis- 
armament Conference  reconvenes  for  the 
third  session. 

November  28,  1962:  In  an  attempt  to  end 
the  deadlock  at  Geneva,  Swedish  Delegate 
Rolf  Edberg  proposed  a  moratorliun  on  all 
nuclear  tests  while  an  international  group 
of  scientists  works  out  underground  control 
methods  satisfactory  to  both  the  West  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

December  3,  1962:  The  U.S.SJB.  rejected 
the  proposal  lor  setting  up  a  nuclear  test 
ban  put  forth  by  the  Indian-Swedish  dele- 
gations. 

December  4,  1962:  The  Soviet  Union  told 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  that  as 
long  as  they  insisted  on  on-site  lnsi>ectlon 
there  would  never  be  any  agreement  to  end 
nuclear  testing.  Joseph  B.  Godber  of  Britain 
declared  that  dismissal  of  the  neutralist  ef- 
forts to  break  the  test  ban  stalemate  was 
"not  the  action  of  a  responsible  govern- 
ment." 

December  4,  1962:  Arthur  H.  Dean  told  the 
Soviet  Union  that  unmanned  seismic  sta- 
tions the  so-called  black  boxes — cannot  serve 
as  a  sole  guardian  of  a  nuclear  test  ban. 

December  10,  1962:  In  the  18-Natlon  Dis- 
armament Conference,  Ambassador  Tsarap- 
kln formally  proposes  the  establishment  of 
two  or  three  unmanned  seismic  stations  on 


the  territories  of  states  possessing  nuclear 
weapKJns.  Locations  by  zones  for  thoee  to  be 
placed  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  named.  This 
proposal  is  conditioned  on  the  abandonment 
by  the  West  of  its  Insistence  on  interna- 
tional control  and  obligatory  on-site 
Inspection. 

December  19,  1962:  Premier  Khrushchev, 
In  a  letter  to  President  Kennedy,  states  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  now  prepared  to  accept 
two  or  three  on-site  inspections  per  year  on 
Soviet  territory.  In  addition,  he  says  there 
could  be  three  unmanned  seismic  stations 
on  Soviet  territory.  The  final  location  of  the 
stations  is  left  open. 

December  20,  1962:  The  18-Natlon  Dis- 
armament Conference  recesses. 

December  28,  1962:  President  Kennedy  In 
reply  to  Premier  Khrushchev,  Indicates  en- 
couragement that  the  Soviets  have  now  ac- 
cepted the  principle  of  on-site  Inspection, 
but  states  that  the  figure  of  two  or  three 
on-site  inspections  is  not  sufficient,  nor  are 
three  unmanned  seismic  stations.  He  denies 
that  the  United  States  offered  to  agree  on 
three  insijections.  The  United  States  has  re- 
duced the  number  of  on-site  inspections  to 
8  from  10. 

January  4,  1963:  Arthur  H.  Dean  an- 
nounced that  he  had  submitted  his  resigna- 
tion on  December  27,  1962,  as  chief  U.S.  nego- 
tiator at  the  Disarmament  Conference  at 
Geneva. 

January  7,  1963:  In  a  letter  to  President 
Kennedy,  in  further  exchange  on  tbe  subject 
of  on-site  Inspection,  Premier  Khrushchev 
holds  to  his  contention  that  an  annual 
quota  of  two  or  three  Inspections  is  sufficient. 
He  emphasizes  that  he  considers  agree- 
ment in  principle  a  great  unilateral  conces- 
sion, and  he  agrees  to  further  discussion  on 
the  questions  between  United  States  and 
U.S.S.R,  representatives. 

January  14,  1963 :  United  States  and  Soviet 
representatives  meet  in  New  York.  The 
United  States  is  represented  by  William  C. 
Poster,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
is  represented  by  N.  T.  Pedorenko,  Soviet 
Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  and  S.  K.  Tsarapkln, 
chairman  of  the  Soviet  delegation  to  the 
18-Natlon  Disarmament  Conference.  Discus- 
sions continue  in  New  York  unUl  January  22 
when  they  are  moved  to  Washington. 

January  26,  1963:  President  Kennedy  or- 
ders that  preparations  for  underground  test- 
ing In  Nevada  be  suspended  In  the  hope  that 
the  Western-Soviet  discussions  presently 
taking  place  in  New  York  and  Washington 
would  materially  enhance  the  prospects  for 
an  effective  agreement  on  a  test  ban. 

February  1,  1963:  The  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  discussions  on  a  test  ban  are 
slated  to  be  taken  up  at  the  18-Natlon  Dis- 
armament Conference  scheduled  to  be  re- 
sumed on  February  12.  In  a  press  conference. 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  expressed  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  United  States  that  the 
position  of  the  Soviet  Union  appeared  to 
have  hardened  into  a  take-it-or-leave-lt  at- 
titude on  their  offer  for  two  or  three  on-site 
Inspections  per  year.  The  Secretary  states: 
"The  Idea  of  on-site  Inspection  is  not  simply 
a  political  question  Involving  the  acceptance 
of  on-site  Inspection  In  principle,  but  is  the 
practical  problem  of  establishing  arrange- 
ments which  In  fact  do  provide  assurance 
that  agreements  are  being  complied  with." 
February  1,  1963:  President  Kennedy  or- 
ders resvimptlon  of  the  preparations  for  un- 
derground testing  in  Nevada. 

February  8,  1963:  The  scheduled  series  of 
underground  tests  is  begun  in  Nevada. 

February  12,  1963 :  The  18-Natlon  Disarma- 
ment Conference  reconvenes  at  Geneva. 

February  22,  1963:  The  ACDA  announces 
m  Washington  that  the  United  States  Is 
willing  to  consider  possible  acceptance  of 
seven  on-site  inspections,  providing  the 
modalities  of  inspection  can  be  agreed  upon. 
February  28,   1963:   In  a  Moscow  election 


meeting  speech.  Premier  Khrushchev  re- 
affirms his  refusal  to  consider  anything  but 
three  on-site  Inspections  per  year. 

April  1, 1963:  The  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  delegations  table  a  memorandum 
of  pKJsltlon  concerning  the  cessation  of  nu- 
clear weapon  tests.  This  memorandum  sums 
up  the  Western  position  on  general  principles 
of  agreement  on-site  Inspection  and  auto- 
matic seismic  station  arrangements,  and  In- 
cludes specific  proposals  submitted  to  date. 
August  5,  1963 :  Limited  test  ban  treaty  Is 
signed  In  Moscow. 

August  31,  1963:  Hot-line  teletype  system 
between  Washington  and  Moscow  becomes 
operational. 

October  7,  1963:  President,  with  tbe  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  signs  the  limited 
test  ban  treaty. 

October  10,  1963:  The  limited  test  ban 
treaty  enters  Into  force. 

December  31, 1963:  Premier  Krushchev  calls 
on  all  states  to  conclude  an  international 
agreement  "lor  the  renunciation  by  the 
states  of  the  use  of  force  lor  the  settlement 
of  territorial  disputes  and  boundary  ques- 
tions." 

January  8,  1964:  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message.  President  Johnson  announces  that 
U.S.  production  of  enriched  uranium  will  be 
reduced  by  26  percent  and  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  will  close  down  4  of  its 
14  reactors  producing  plutonlum  for  weapions. 
The  President  calls  on  the  Soviet  Union  to 
take  similar  steps. 

January  18,  1964:  President  Johnson,  In 
his  reply  to  Premier  Khrushchev's  letter  of 
December  31,  1963.  appeals  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  support  concrete  steps  to  strengthen 
peace,  by  urging  that  both  nations  present 
new  proposals  at  Geneva  on  the  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  cessation 
of  the  production  of  fissionable  materials  for 
weapons  uses,  the  transfer  of  large  amounts 
of  fissionable  materials  to  peaceful  uses,  the 
prohibition  of  all  nuclear  tests,  limitations 
on  nuclear  weapons  systems,  reduction  of  all 
risk  of  war  by  accident  or  design,  and  prog- 
ress toward  general  disarmament. 

January  21,  1964:  The  Eighteen  Nation  Dis- 
armament Committee  (ENDC)  reconvenes  in 
Geneva. 

In  a  message  to  the  ENDC.  President  John- 
son submitted  proposals  designed  to:  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  force,  achieve  a  verified 
freeze  of  nuclear  delivery  vehicles,  achieve  a 
verified  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  the 
production  of  fissionable  material  for  weap- 
ons, reduce  the  danger  of  accidental  war  and 
surprise  attack,  and  halt  the  spread  of  atomic 
weapons. 

April  20,  1964:  President  Johnson  an- 
nounces that  he  has  ordered  "a  further  sub- 
stantial reduction"  in  the  production  of  en- 
riched uranium.  Combined  with  the  reduc- 
tion announced  last  January,  the  overall  re- 
duction in  the  production  of  enriched  ura- 
nium will  be  40  percent  over  a  4-year  period. 
Premier  Khrushchev  announced  discon- 
tinuance of  the  construction  ol  two  new  re- 
actors for  the  production  of  plutonlum  and 
that  the  production  of  uranium  235  would 
be  substantially  reduced  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years  (On  November  24,  1965,  In  Khru- 
shchev's statement  of  April  20,  1964,  the  AEC 
stated  "there  Is  no  evidence  to  confirm  that 
the  Soviets  have  indeed  done  what  they 
stated  they  would  do.") 

April  21,  1964:  Prime  Minister  Douglas- 
Home  announces  that  United  Kingdom  pro- 
duction of  mUitary  plutonlum  will  gradu- 
ally be  terminated. 

April  28,  1964:  The  ENDC  recesses. 
June  9,  1964:  The  ENDC  reconvenes. 
June  11.  1964:  The  IAEA  Board  of  Gover- 
nors approves  an  agTe«nent  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Agency  whereby  four 
U.S.  reactors  will  be  placed  under  Agency 
safeguards  against  diversion  to  nonpeaceful 
ends. 
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At  the  ENDC,  the  United 
)>lan  to  provide  yerlflcatlon 
for  a  cutoff  In  tti  production  of  flaslonable 
materials  for  weapons. 

August  27.  19«4|.  At  the  ENDC  the  Indian 
representative  stages  that  under  no  clrcxun- 
stances  will  his  dountry  use  Its  nuclear  ca- 
pabilities for  nonpeaceful  purposes. 

September  17.  Ili64:  The  ENDC  adjourns. 
October   16.    19<4:    Communist  China  ex- 
plodes Its  flrst  atom  bomb. 

October  24,  198^i:  The  chairman  of  India's 
Atomic  Energy  Coinmtsslon  states  that  India 
might  be  compelled  to  manufacture  nuclear 
weapwns  unless  soine  Important  and  tangible 
steps  are  made  toward  general  disarmament. 
November  1,  1964:  The  White  House  an- 
nouncea  that  fomjer  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Roswell  L.  oilpatrlc  has  been  appointed 
by  the  President  to  head  a  spteclal  panel  to 
study  ways  and  tneans  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

December  8,  19^:  Following  their  Wash- 
ington conference.  President  Johnson  and 
United  Kingdom  t>rlme  Minister  Wilson  is- 
sued a  oommunldue  in  which  they  express 
agreement  on  the  urgrency  of  a  worldwide 
effort  to  prevent]  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  J 

December  30,  1994:  In  a  New  Year's  greeting 
Ur  PrenUer  Koeygln.  President  Johnson  ex- 
presses tbe  hope  that  practical  agreements 
can  be  reached  aoon  In  the  area  of  arms 
control. 

January  19,  196S|:  AEC  announces  that  the 
United  States  has  detected  venting  from  the 
Soviet  underground  test  of  January  15. 

January  26.  1965:  In  a  statement  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  ACDA  Di- 
rector Foster  stat«s  that  the  Soviet  test  of 
January  15  may  h»ve  been  a  technical  viola- 
tion of  the  limited  test  ban  treaty. 
February  15,  19^:  AEC  announces  It  will 
rate  of  production  of  en- 
e  new  reduction  will  be 
t  from  1966  to  1969. 
May  14,  1965:  Oommunlst  China  explodes 
Its  second  atomic  bomb. 

May  17,  1965:  Ih  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission, ACDA  Director  Foster  suggests  a 
broad  program  of  kneasures  to  halt  the  pro- 
liferation of  nucletjr  weapons. 

July  27.  1965:  E»fDC  convenes  at  Geneva 
In  a  message  to  the  delegates.  President 
Johnson  states  thajt  the  American  delegation 
is  instructed  to  s«ek  "agreements  that  will 
limit  the  perilous  spread  of  nuclear  weapons, 
and  make  it  possli^le  for  all  countries  to  re- 
frain without  fearjfrom  entering  the  nuclear 
arms  race."  "effeotilve  limitation  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  nucleiw  delivery  systems"  and  a 
"truly  comprehens^e  test  ban  treaty." 

August  8,  1965:  Pope  Paul  VI  urges  man- 
kind   to    renounce    forever    use    of    atomic 
that  men  will  "no  longer 
lelr  calculations,  and  their 
fatal    and    dishonoring 


further  reduce  the 
rlched  uranium, 
gradually  carried 


I  At  the  ENDC.  the  United 
draft    nonprollferatlon 


weapons  and  prayi 
place  their  trust,  t: 
prestige  in  such 
weapons." 

August  17.  1965 
States     presents 
treaty. 

Augmt  31.  1965^1  At  the  ENDC  the  Soviet 
Union  rejects  the  U.S.  draft  nonprollferatlon 
treaty  of  August  1 

September    16.    1J965:    The    Conference   of 
the  Eighteen  Natlofi  Committee  on  Dlsarma 
ment   (ENDC)    adjourns  following  the  con- 
clusion of  Its  234thi  plenary  meeting. 

September  23,  1965:  In  a  speech  at  the 
United  Nations.  1  Ambassador  Goldberg 
stresses  that  the  first  priority  toward  the 
goal  of  general  axM  complete  disarmament 
"mi^st  be  given  to  halting  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons."       | 

September  24.  1965:  Soviet  draft  treaty  on 
nonprollferatlon  presented  to  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 

October  17.  1965:  William  Foeter,  Director, 
Arms  Control  and  I>laarmAment  Agency,  In  a 
speech  at  the  United  Nations  o«Ua  for  tha 
resumption  of  the  iSNDC  at  OcQeva. 


November  26,  1966:  At  the  United  Nations 
36  nations  present  a  draft  resolution  on  the 
"urgent  need  for  suspension  of  nuclear  and 
thermonuclear  teeta."  This  draft  resolution 
was  subsequently  sponsored  by  nine  other 
nations. 

December  3,  1965:  The  36-natlon  draft  res- 
olution at  November  25.  1966  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  92  to  1  with 
14  abstentions.  Albania  votes  against  the  res- 
olution. The  following  countries  abstain:  Al- 
geria. Bulgaria,  Byelorussian  S.S.R..  Congo. 
Cuba.  Czechoslovakia.  France,  Guinea,  Hun- 
gary, Mauritania,  Mongolia.  Poland.  Ukrain- 
ian S.SJl ,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

December  28.  1965:  Ambassador  at  Large 
Averell  Harrlman  leaves  Washington  to  visit 
Eastern  Europe  on  a  peace  mission  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

January  27.  1966:  The  18-Natlon  Disarma- 
ment Committee  is  scheduled  to  reconvene 
in  Geneva. 

Significant  Dates  Concerning  Disarmament 
Developments.  1966 'to  Present 

January  18.  1966:  Senator  Pastore  (Dem.. 
R.I.),  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and  52 
other  senators  sponsored  a  resolution  urging 
"serious  and  urgent  efforts"  to  achieve  a 
treaty  and  reach  a  solution  of  the  nuclear 
proliferation  problem. 

February  23,  1966:  TesUfylng  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  welcomed  the  Pastore 
resolution  as  a  "significant  expression  of  con- 
gressional support"  for  President  Johnson's 
efforts  to  meet  the  threat  of  nuclear  prolifer- 
ation. 

April  27,  1966 :  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  in  a 
press  conference  denied  that  he  had  decided 
to  "forego  Indefinitely"  plans  for  "an  allied 
nuclear  weapons  system."  He  said  the  United 
States  had  made  no  decision  to  foreclose 
A.N.F.  or  "any  other  collective  approach  to 
the  problem." 

April  28,  1966:  At  the  ENDC,  ACDA  Director 
Poster  announced  that  the  United  States 
had  offered  the  IAEA  access  to  Nuclear  Fuel 
Services,  Inc.,  a  commercial  chemical  plant 
In  West  Valley.  N.T..  processing  plutonlum 
to  assist  the  IAEA  in  the  development  of  safe- 
guard procedures  and  the  training  of  in- 
spectors. He  characterized  the  offer  as  "a 
new  contribution  to  the  development  of  safe- 
guards" against  the  diversion  of  peaceful 
atoms  to  weapons  use. 

May  7.  1966:  President  Johnson  announced 
that  the  United  States  would  seek  a  treaty 
in  the  United  Nations  to  prevent  sovereignty 
claims  in  space  and  to  seek  an  accord  on 
cooperation  and  peaceful  exploitation.  In 
New  York,  Ambassador  Goldberg  requested 
an  early  meeting  of  the  Legal  Subcommittee 
of  the  UN  Outer  Space  Committee  to  con- 
sider the  President's  proposal. 

May  9.  1966:  The  Chinese  Communists 
detonated  their  third  nuclear  device  and  as- 
serted that  it  contained  "thermonuclear 
material."  They  stated  that  their  program 
was  Intended  to  oppose  American  "nuclear 
blackmail"  and  "U.S. -Soviet  collusion  and 
monopoly  of  nuclear  weapons."  Recalling 
their  nuclear  disarmament  proposals  of  Oc- 
tober 17,  1964,  and  May  14,  1965.  they  again 
declared  that  China  would  not  be  the  flrst 
to  use  nuclear  weapons. 

May  10,  1966:  The  ENDC  recessed  until 
June  14.  In  his  closing  remarks,  ACDA  Di- 
rector Poster  blamed  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  Impasse  In  negotiations  and  said  it  was 
regrettable  that  "it  was  the  Soviet  Union 
that  at  first  gave  assistance  in  the  nuclear 
field  to  Communist  China"  which  "may  now 
be  regarded  with  some  dismay  by  those  who 
granted  It."  Ambassador  Roehchln  blamed 
the  United  States  and  Its  allies  In  NATO  for 
"blocked  progress"  but  concluded  that  op- 
posing positions  were  better  understood. 

May  17,  1966:  The  Senate  unanimously 
approved  the  Pastore  resolution  commending 


the  President  lor  steps  already  taken,  and 
supporting  "the  principle  of  additional  ef- 
forts" for  a  nuclear  nonprollferatlon  treaty. 

June  14,  1966:  The  ENDC  resumed  in 
Geneva.  ACDA  Director  Foster  In  his  open- 
ing remarks  reminded  the  Committee  of  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  Baruch  plan. 

June  16,  1966:  Ambassador  Goldberg  sub- 
mitted a  U.S.  draft  treaty  on  the  exploration 
of  the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies  to 
Kurt  Waldhetm.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  submitted  to  the 
United  Nations  a  draft  treaty  on  peaceful 
exploration  and  research  in  outer  space  and 
asked  that  It  be  included  op  the  agenda  of 
the  twenty-first  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

July  2.  1966:  Prance  exploded  an  atomic 
bomb  on  Niururoa  atoll  in  the  Pacific,  the 
flrst  In  a  series  of  explosions  scheduled  for 
the  area. 

July  12.  1966:  At  Geneva  the  Legal  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  U.N.  Committee  on  the  Peace- 
ful Uses  of  Outer  Space  began  discussion  of 
the  US.  and  Soviet  draft  celestial-bodies 
treaties.  Ambassador  Goldberg  stated  that 
the  drafts,  though  different  in  scope,  would 
be  reconcilable  If  there  was  good  will  and 
common  purpose  to  reach  agreement. 

July  27.  1966:  Prime  Minister  Eshkol  told 
Jerusalem  Journalists  that  Israel  had  no 
nuclear  arms  and  would  not  be  the  flrst  to 
introduce  them  into  her  area. 

July  28,  1966:  At  the  ENDC,  ACDA  Deputy 
Director  Fisher  proposed  the  application  of 
IAEA  or  equivalent  international  safeguards 
to  the  peaceful  nuclear  activities  of  non- 
nuclear-weapon  states  and  to  all  internation- 
al transfers  of  nuclear  material  and  equip- 
ment for  peaceful  uses.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  to 
prevent  nuclear  weapons  from  being  devel- 
oped "under  the  guise  of  peaceful  applica- 
tion of  nuclear  energy." 

September  21,  1966:  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  expressed  hope  for  International  agree- 
ments on  the  peaceful  uses  of  space  and  on 
non-proliferation.  He  also  hoped  that  the 
time  would  come  "when,  by  permitting  effec- 
tive inspection  on  their  own  soil,  the  Soviets 
will  make  possible  progress  in  reducing  arma- 
ments." 

September  24,  1966:  Observing  ACDA's 
fifth  anniversary.  President  Johnson  pledged 
the  United  States  "to  continue  to  search  for 
peace."  "When  the  United  States  was  the 
only  nation  possessing  atomic  weajwns,"  he 
said,"  we  urged  others  to  Join  us  in  placing 
all  atomic  facilities  under  International  con- 
trol." 

October  10,  1966:  President  Johnson  met 
with  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  In  Washing- 
ton to  discuss  a  number  of  topics.  Including 
non-proliferation.  After  the  talks,  Mr.  Gro- 
myko told  the  press  that  the  exchange  was 
useful  and  that  "It  looks  like  both  coun- 
tries .  .  .  are  striving  to  reach  agreement"  on  a 
non-proliferation  treaty. 

October  27.  1966:  The  Soviet  Union  set  ofl 
the  world's  largest  underground  nuclear  ex- 
plosion— equal  to  more  than  a  million  tons 
of  TNT — which  seismic  signals  indicated  as 
a  yield  In  the  intermediate  to  high  range. 
The  AEC  reported  the  test  was  conducted  on 
Novaya  Zemlya. 

October  27,  1966:  Communist  China's  New 
China  News  Agency  announced  successful 
conclusion  of  a  guided-missile-nuclear- 
weapon  test  with  an  explosive  yield  in  the 
range  of  20  kllatons. 

November  4.  1966:  By  a  vote  of  110  to  1. 
with  1  abstention,  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  resolution  2149  (XXI)  on  renuncia- 
tion of  actions  hampering  the  conclusion  of 
a  non-proliferation  agreement.  Albania  voted 
against  the  resolution,  and  Cuba  abstained. 
The  resolution  was  cosponsored  by  the 
United  States,  Soviet  Union,  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

November  16,  1966:  At  the  AEC's  Hanford 
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plant  near  Richland.  Washington,  represent- 
atives of  50  nations  and  several  international 
agencies  watched  the  demonstration  of  a  U.S. 
method  of  monitoring  a  shutdown  pluto- 
nlum-produclng  reactor. 

December  2.  1966:  The  First  Committee 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  99  to  0,  with  10  absten- 
tions, the  tripartite  draft  resolution  on  the 
elimination  of  foreign  military  bases  in  the 
countries  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 
December  8,  1966:  In  Austin.  President 
Johnson  announced  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  had  reached  agreement 
on  a  draft  treaty  barring  weapons  on  the 
moon  and  other  celestial  bodies. 

December  19.  1966:  The  General  Assembly 
unanimously  adopted  resolution  2222  (XXI), 
endorsing  the  proposed  treaty  on  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  outer  space. 

December  21,  1966:  At  a  news  conference. 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  said  that  the  United 
States  would  like  to  see  "some  means  devel- 
oped" to  avert  another  upward  spiral  in  the 
arms  race  and  to  avoid  the  "wholly  new  ma- 
jor levels  of  expenditure"  which  would  be 
required  by  deployment  of  antl-balllstlc  mis- 
sile defense  systems  by  the  two  major  pow- 
ers. He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  agree  to  refrain  from  entering 
this  new  and  costly  phase. 

December  28.  1966:  Communist  China  car- 
ried out  a  nuclear  test  at  Lop  Nor  In  SInklang 
province. 

January  10.  1967:  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
message  to  the  Congress,  President  Johnson 
declared  that  U.S.  policy  in  East-West  rela- 
tions was  "not  to  continue  the  cold  war  but 
to  end  it."  Referring  to  Soviet  ABM  develop- 
ment, he  emphasized  that  "the  important 
link  between  Russia  and  the  United  States" 
was  "our  common  Interest  in  arms  control 
and  disarmament." 

January  27.  1967:  The  Treaty  Governing 
Activities  of  States  In  Exploration  and  Use 
of  Outer  Space  Including  Moon  and  Other 
Celestial  Bodies  was  signed  at  Washington. 
London,  and  Moscow. 

March  2,  1967:  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced at  a  news  conference  that  Premier 
Kosygln  had  replied  to  his  letter  of  January 
27  and  agreed  to  bilateral  discussions  on 
"means  of  limiting  the  arms  race  in  offensive 
and  defensive  nuclear  missiles." 

April  25.  1967:  The  Senate  unanimously 
approved  (88-0)  the  outer-space  treaty  of 
January  27.  1967. 

May  19,  1967:  Tass  announced  that  the 
Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
USSR  had  ratified  the  outer-space  treaty. 

June  17.  1967:  Communist  China  success- 
fully exploded  its  flrst  hydrogen  bomb  at  the 
Lop  Nor  center  in  Sinklang.  the  site  of 
China's  flve  earlier  nuclear  detonations. 

June  23,  1967:  After  their  first  meeting  at 
Glassboro,  N.J.,  President  Johnson  said  that 
he  and  Premier  Kosygln  had  agreed  that  it 
was  "now  very  important  to  reach  interna- 
tional agreement  on  a  non-proliferation 
treaty." 

June  25,  1967:  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
Glassboro,  N.J..  summit  conference,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  stated  that  he  and  Premier 
Kosygln  had  discussed  arms  limitation  and 
had  agreed  that  Secretary  of  State  R\isk  and 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  would  "pursue 
this  subject"  further  In  the  immediate 
future. 

August  24.  1967:  At  the  ENDC,  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  tabled  separate  but 
identical  texts  of  a  draft  non-proliferation 
treaty. 

September  9,  1967:  In  a  speech  at  the 
launching  of  nuclear  submarine  NARWHAL, 
Senator  Pastore  calls  for  development  of  a 
U.S.  ABM  system. 

September  18,  1967:  Speaking  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  would  de- 
ploy a  limited  antl-balllstlc  missile  system 
against  Communist  China. 


October  10,  1967:  The  outer-space  treaty 
of  January  27  entered  Into  force  when  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  So- 
viet Union,  Prance,  and  other  nations  de- 
posited their  instrximents  of  ratification  at 
Washington,  London,  and  Moscow. 

November  3.  1967:  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  announced  at  a  press  conference 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  believed  to  be  in 
the  process  of  developing  an  orbital  nuclear 
missile  that  could  reduce  the  warning  time  of 
an  attack  on  the  United  States  to  about  3 
minutes.  He  called  the  new  Soviet  system  a 
"fractional  orbital  bombardment  system 
(FOBS) ." 

November  6-7,  1967:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  Senate  Preparedness 
Committee  hearings  on  Scope,  Magnitude, 
and  Implications  of  the  United  States  Antl- 
balllstlc  Missile  Program,  held. 

November  18.  1967:  Marshal  Krylov.  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Soviet  Strategic 
Rocket  Forces,  announced  at  Moscow  that 
the  USSR  had  developed  new  missiles 
"capable  of  delivering  nuclear  warheads  to 
the  target  along  ballistic  and  orbital  tra- 
jectories." He  said  that  the  head  portions  of 
these  rockets  carried  devices  to  break  through 
the  enemy's  anti-missile  defenses. 

December  2.  1967:  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced that  when  safeguards  were  ap- 
plied under  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  the 
United  States  would  permit  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  apply  its 
safeguards  to  all  nuclear  activities  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  only  of 
those  with  "direct  national  security  slgnifl- 
cance." 

December  5.  1967:  By  an  85-0  vote  with  9 
abstentions,  the  General  Assembly  passed 
resolution  2286  (XXII)  approving  the  Treaty 
for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in 
Latin  America.  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
France  were  among  the  abstaining  states. 

December  18,  1967:  The  General  Assembly 
passed  resolution  2340  (XXII)  establishing 
an  ad  hoc  committee  to  study  the  explora- 
tion and  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor. 
The  vote  was  99  to  none,  with  no  abstentions. 
December  24,  1967:  The  AEC  announced 
that  the  Chinese  Communlste  had  conducted 
their  seventh  atmospheric  nuclear  test  ex- 
plosion. The  low  yield  detonation  was  held 
in  the  Lop  Nor  testing  area.  This  test,  unlike 
the  six  earlier  ones,  was  not  publicly  an- 
nounced by  the  Peking  authorities.         *^ 

January  18.  1968:  The  ENDC  reconvened 
in  Geneva.  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  submitted  separate  but  identical  re- 
vised texts  of  the  draft  non-proliferation 
treaty. 

February  12.  1968:  President  Johnson  told 
the  Congress  that  the  draft  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty  of  January  18  was  the  most  sig- 
nificant achievement  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  since  Its  es- 
tablishment. 

March  7.  1968:  In  the  ENDC,  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  submitted  to  a  draft  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution  on  security  assurances  to  non- 
nuclear  weapon  states.  The  resolution  would 
recognize  that  the  nuclear-weapon  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Security  Council  would 
have  to  "act  immediately  in  accordance  with 
their  obligations  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter"  against  a  nuclear  attack  or  threat 
of  nuclear  aggression  against  a  non-nuclear 
weapon  state. 

March  20.  1968:  In  the  U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee To  Study  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the 
Sea-Bed,  the  Soviet  Union  proposed  that  the 
ENDC  negotiate  an  International  ban 
against  using  for  military  purposes  the  sea- 
bed ar.d  ocean  floor  beyond  the  limits  of 
national  Jurisdiction. 

AprU  1,  1968:  At  Mexico  City,  the  United 
States  signed  Additional  Protocol  II  to  the 
Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons in  LaUn  America  (see  February  14.  1967) . 
The  protocol  calls  on  nuclear-weapon  states 


( 1 )  to  respect  the  statute  of  denuclearization 
In  Latin  America,  (2)  not  to  contribute  to 
violations  of  the  basic  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  and  (3)  not  to  use  or  threaten  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  against  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can parties  to  the  treaty. 

June  4.  1968:  In  his  commencement  ad- 
dress at  Glassboro  State  College,  President 
Johnson  said  that  the  United  States  was 
anxious  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  So- 
viet Union  to  avert  a  "costly  anti-ballistic 
missile  race  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviets."  He  said  that  the  United  States 
was  now  ready  to  put  an  end  to  the  nuclear 
nrms  race,  provided  that  It  and  the  Soviet 
Union  could  reach  "binding  agreements" 
which  would  "preserve  the  security  of  each 
nation." 

May  31,  1938:  Speaking  to  the  Gener.il  As- 
rsmbly.  President  Johnson  said  that  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  was  the  "most  Impor- 
tint  International  agreement  In  the  field  of 
dl.^nrmament  since  the  nuclear  age  began." 
June  24.  1968:  U.S.  Senate  votes  funds  for 
a,  U.S.  ABM  system. 

June  27.  1968:  In  the  Supreme  Soviet,  For- 
eign Minister  Gromyko  announced  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  ready  to  begin  discussions 
with  the  "Western  nuclear  powers"  concern- 
ing a  "mutual  restriction  and  subsequent 
reduction"  of  offensive  and  defensive  missile 
Evstems. 

July  1.  1968:  The  non-proliferation  treaty 
was  opened  for  signature  at  Washington, 
London,  and  Moscow.  The  representatives  of 
56  countries  signed  during  the  White  House 
ceremonies. 

July  11.  1968:  In  a  statement  to  the  Senate, 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  General  Wheel- 
er, the  JCS  Chairman,  said  that  the  JCS 
had  long  supported  "balanced,  phased,  safe- 
guarded, and  verifiable  arms  control  mesis- 
ures."  In  reviewing  the  non-proliferation 
treaty,  they  concluded  that  the  treaty  did 
not  "operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
United  States  and  our  allies"  and  that  It  did 
not  "disrupt  any  existing  defense  alliances" 
of  the  United  States. 

August  20,  1968:  Armed  forces  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  Poland,  Hungary.  Bulgaria,  and 
East   Germany   Invaded   Czechoslovakia. 

August  24.  1968:  At  Mururoa  atoll.  France 
exploded  its  first  hydrogen  bomb. 

September  4.  1968:  NATO's  Defense  Plan- 
ning Committee  announced  that  a  meeting 
of  military  experts  to  study  plans  for  mutual 
arms  reduction  by  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  nations  had  been  called  off  as  a  result 
of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

September  5.  1968:  Speaking  before  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club,  Secretary  of  Defense  Clif- 
ford said  that  he  did  not  think  that  the  U.S. 
decision  to  Install  the  Sentinel  ABM  defense 
system  and  to  continue  MIRV  tests  would 
hinder  the  success  of  the  proposed  U.S. -Soviet 
negotiations  on  strategic  arms  limitations. 
He  said  that  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia indicated  that  a  "significant  Ameri- 
can military  presence  in  Western  Europe" 
was  still  needed,  and  that  "when  and  if  we 
negotiate,  safety  and  success  demand  that  we 
negotiate  from  strength." 

September  11,  1968:  In  a  press  statement. 
Mr.  Nixon  endorsed  the  non-proliferatlcn 
treaty  but  urged  the  Senate  to  delay  approval 
until  the  "posture  and  intentions  of  the  So- 
viet Union  toward  Czechoslovakia  and  other 
nations  of  Central  and  Western  Europe  can 
be  reassessed." 

September  17.  1968:  The  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  approved  the  non-pro- 
liferation treaty  by  a  l3-to-3  vote,  with  3  ab- 
sentions.  Senators  Hickenlooper,  Aiken,  and 
Williams  abstained  from  voting,  while  Sena- 
tors Dodd,  Lausche.  and  Mundt  voted  against 
the  treaty. 

September  29.  1968:  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clifford  said  in  a  television  interview  that  the 
United  States  "should  maintain  a  nuclear 
superiority  vis-a-vIs  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
believed  this  Issue  Involved  the   'very  exist- 
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»Qce  of  our  natloii  as  a  nation,"  and  "you 
deal  much  bett«r  wftb  tbe  Soviet  Union  when 
you  deal  from  strength." 

October  35,  19881:  At  a  news  conference, 
Secretary  of  Defen^  Clifford  said  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  cpnslderably  narrowed  the 
nuclear  missile  gapi  In  recent  years,  but  that 
the  United  States  stUl  maintained,  "substan- 
tial military  superli  (rtty"  over  the  Soviets. 

December  10.  19flB;  The  Soviet  Union  an- 
nounced an  Increafe  In  Its  military  budget 
for  1969.  I 

December  27,  198<  :  Communist  China  con- 
ducted an  atmospheric  hydrogen  bomb  test 
In  the  Lop  Nor  area.  The  detonation  had  a 
yield  of  about  thres  megatons  and  was  the 
eighth  Chinese  atmospheric  test  detected  by 
the  United  States. 

January  14,  I96{  :  Appearing  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Conunlttee,  incoming 
Secretary  of  Oefensi;  Laird  stated  that  nego- 
tiations between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  concerning  missile  reductions 
had  been  set  bact  "at  least  for  9  to  13 
months"  as  a  resull  of  the  Soviet's  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  liist  year. 

January  20,  1969:  The  Soviet  Government 
announced  that  It  \i'as  ready  to  "start  a  seri- 
ous- exchajage  of  i  lews"  with  the  United 
States  oQ-a  "mutual  limitation  and  sub- 
sequent reduction  Df  strategic  nuclear  de- 
livery vehicles,  Inch  ding  defensive  systems." 

January  27,  1969:  At  his  first  Presidential 
news  conference,  Resident  Nixon  said  that 
he  favored  the  non.  proliferation  treaty,  but 
that  he  would  have  to  confer  with  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  and  Congressional 
leaders  on  whether  ;hls  was  the  proper  time 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  approve  It. 

February  5.  1969:  In  a  special  message  to 
the  Senate.  President  Nixon  formally  asked 
for  approval  of  the  nuclear  nonprollfera- 
tlon  treaty. 

February  25.  196!  :  The  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Commlttje  approved  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  by  a  vote  of  14  to  0. 
Senator  Dodd   (Den:  .  Conn.)   abstained. 

March  13.  1969:  The  U.S.  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  83-15  gave  Its  ad  'ice  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication of  the  non- aroUferatlon  treaty. 

March  14,  1969:  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  would  de- 
ploy a  modified  ball  stlc  missile  defense  sys- 
tem to  be  known  as  the  Safeguard  program. 

March  17,  1969:  Dr  DuBrldge.  Science  Ad- 
viser to  the  Preside  It.  stated  In  a  letter  to 
President  Nixon  thit  he  thought  the  Safe- 
guard antlbalUstlc  nisslle  system  approved 
by  the  President  represented  a  "sound  and 
reasonable  approach  to  our  strategic  defense 
problem." 

March  18.  1969:  The  Eighteen  Nation  Dis- 
armament Commit  :ee  (ENDC)  began  its 
15th  session  at  Geniva.  In  a  letter  to  ACDA 
Director  Smith,  Prei  ident  Nixon  stated  that 
the  "fundamental  objective"  of  American 
foreign  policy  was  the  establishment  of  a 
world  of  "enduring  peace  and  Justice"  In 
which  International  disputes  would  be  re- 
solved "without  resort  to  war." 

April  7,  1969:  At  a  press  conference.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogeni  said  that  nothing  waa 
hindering  the  start  of  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Unldn.  He  said  he  expected 
them  to  begin  In  the  late  spring  or  early 
summer. 

April  10.  1969:  The  Department  of  State 
announced  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  would  hold  technical  talks  In 
Vienna,  beginning  ^prll  14.  on  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  explosions. 

April  16,  1969:  Ths  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  Issued  a  Joint  communique  at 
the  conclusions  of  th  e  Vienna  talks  on  peace- 
ful nuclear  explosKns  declaring  the  talks 
"timely"  and  "very  useful"  and  recommend- 
ing that  additional  talks  on  the  subject  be 
held. 

May  22,  1969:  At  the  ENDC,  the  United 
States  submitted  a   Iraft  treaty  to  ban  the 


emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other 
weapons  of  ma«s  destruction  on  the  sea- 
bed  and  ocean  floor  beyond  a  three-mile 
coastal  limit. 

June  19,  1969:  President  Nixon  told  his 
news  conference  that  the  United  States  waa 
completing  Its  strategic  review.  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  had  Informed  the  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador that  the  United  States  had  set  July  31 
as  the  target  date  for  the  beginning  of  the 
talks. 

July  3,  1969:  In  a  message  to  the  ENDC, 
President  Nixon  expressed  the  hope  that  a 
"sound  seabed  arms  control  measure"  could 
be  presented  to  the  General  Assembly. 

July  10.  1969:  In  an  address  to  the  Su- 
preme Soviet.  Foreign  Minister  Oromyko  said 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  prepared  for 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT) 
and  hoped  that  both  sides  would  bear  In 
mind  Its  "paramount  Importance." 

July  11.  1969:  In  a  press  statement.  Sec- 
retary of-  State  Rogers  said  that  Gromykos 
speech  seemed  to  be  "positive  in  tone".  He 
said  that  the  United  States  considered  SALT 
a  "significant  step  forward  In  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union"  and  was  a-vaitlng  a 
Soviet  response  on  the  time  and  place  of  the 
talks. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
Senators  for  listening. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  some  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will  not 
yield  time  to  the  opposition. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  44  minutes  remain. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  the  opposition? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Thirty-three 
minutes  remain  to  the  opposition. 

Time  is  rtmning. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GuRNEY  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr-  SYAONGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  we  have  order  and  that  the  time  in- 
volved not  come  out  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order  so  that  the  Senator 
may  be  heard. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

SIGNinCANT    REASONS    AGAINST    SAFEGUARD 
DEPLOYMENT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  appear  that  just  about  ever3rthing 
which  cculd  be  said  has  been  said  about 
the  prcnoEed  deployment  of  this  Safe- 
guard ABM  system. 

For  months,  based  on  the  facts,  it  has 
been  difficult  indeed  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  there  has  been  such  unparal- 
leled desire,  from  so  many  quarters,  to 
deploy  this  system  at  this  time. 

Perhaps  there  is  one  aspect  which  has 
not  been  adequately  emphasized;  namely, 
if  the  strength  and  reliability — specifi- 
cally, the  lethal  yield,  megatonnage,  and 
CEP,  accuracy — now  ascribed  to  the  So- 
viet SS-9  missile  by  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  correct,  it  would  appear  that 
our  Minuteman.  in  their  fixed  missile 
sites,  will  shortly  become  obsolescent  if 
not  actually  obsolete. 


If  this  is  correct,  then  I  believe  It  is 
important  to  weigh  carefully  our  entire 
defense  posture — what  should  we  have, 
what  should  we  do  so  as  to  attain  ade- 
quate security  at  minimum  cost  in  lives 
and  treasure. 

What  are  the  true  national  priorities 
incident  to  our  increasingly  limited  re- 
sources? 

I  do  not  agree  with  this  sudden  eleva- 
tion to  unprecedented  performance  by 
the  Defense  Department  of  this  liquid - 
fueled  Soviet  SS-9,  actually  nothing  more 
than  a  possible  improvement  to  our  own 
now  abandoned  liquid-fueled  Titan 
ICBM.  But  if  the  Department  is  correct, 
then,  in  recognition  of  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  art  of  nuclear  yield  as 
against  weight,  it  would  seem  clear  that 
it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  our 
national  security  for  us  to  establish,  now, 
a  major  research  and  development  pro- 
gram for  the  establishment  of  mobile 
missiles  on  the  ground  comparable  to  the 
mobile  status  of  Polaris  on  the  seas. 

Finally,  after  long  study,  it  is  my  con- 
viction that,  first,  because  some  of  the 
five  primary  components  have  not  yet 
been  built,  let  alone  tested,  and  because 
of  their  complexity,  these  units  may  not 
work  adequately,  when  linked  together, 
in  case  of  a  sudden  all-out  attack;  sec- 
ond, no  one  has  ever  yet  asserted  that 
the  Safeguard  radar  is  right  in  design 
to  defend  hard  missile  sites;  third,  no  one 
has  pi-esented  any  logical  answer  to  the 
constantly  repeated  assertions  of  objec- 
tive scientific  experts  that  the  Safeguard 
radar  is  vulnerable  to  even  the  smaller 
Soviet  SS-ll  missiles,  of  which  they  have 
hundreds,  and  fourth,  and  no  one  yet  has 
ever  denied  that  a  relatively  slight  addi- 
tion to  the  production  of  Soviet  SS-9's 
would  nullify  any  effective  defense  wiiich 
could  be  obtained  as  the  result  of  the  de- 
ployment of  this  Safeguard  ABM  system. 

Except  for  heavy  multiplication  of  the 
relatively  small  number  of  Sprints  and 
Spartans  that  are  now  planned  in  this 
Safeguard  system — figures  so  small  that 
unfortunately  they  have  never  been  de- 
classified— the  only  defense  offered  to 
this  devastating  criticism  is  that  the  very 
high  cost  of  the  SS-9's  to  the  Soviets 
would  prevent  them  from  increasing 
SS-9  production ;  fin  argument  absurd  on 
the  face  of  it. 

To  illustrate  this  absurdity,  consider 
the  fact  that  the  latest  unit  cost  of  the 
Minuteman  m.  our  most  modem  ICBM. 
is  currently  estimated  at  less  than  $5 
million,  that  figure  including  various 
R.  &  D.  and  site  costs. 

But  in  effort  to  rig  up  some  answer  to 
the  charge  that  the  Soviets  could  totally 
nullify  any  effective  defense  obtained 
from  Safeguard  by  means  of  but  a  small 
increase  in  SS-9  production,  we  are  now 
told  that  the  imit  cost  to  the  Soviets  of 
future  SS-9's  would  be  $30  million. 

In  other  words,  in  this  ever  more 
strange  dialog  of  justification,  we  are 
now  asked  to  believe  that  in  a  country 
where  we  are  told  each  man  in  turn  is 
told  where  to  work,  when  to  work,  and  at 
what  wages  he  shall  work,  the  cost  of  the 
new  Soviet  ICBM  will  nevertheless  be 
over  six  times  greater  than  the  cost  to 
our  own  taxpayers  of  our  newest  ICBM. 

If  the  Senate  now  decides  to  accept 
this  latest  justification  for  deployment 
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of  this  improved  weapons  system,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  a  sorry  day.  indeed, 
for  the  security  and  weU-belng  of  this 
coimtry.  ^   , 

Now  Mr.  President,  I  do  not,  in  any 
way  criticize  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
are  for  this  system  or  those  who  are 
against  it.  But  24  years  ago,  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  I  heard  what  could  be 
well  described  as  "terror  talks"  about  the 
Soviet  danger,  have  heard  them  consist- 
ently over  this  quarter  century,  and  am 
hearing  them  again  today. 

When  I  objected  to  this  system  be- 
cause the  technology  of  it  did  not  appear 
right  to  me,  I  was  criticized.  Some  people 
said,  "We  thought  you  were  one  of  us." 
Well,  I  am  "one  of  us."  I  am  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  as  we  all  are. 

I  did  some  research,  and  found  that, 
since  the  end  of  World  Wa.-  n,  I  have 
worked  for  and  voted  for  $953  billion  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  protect  this 
country.  So  as  of  the  end  of  this  session, 
I  will  have  voted  for  over  one  trillion  dol- 
lars. $1,000  billion,  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  outside  danger. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  I  may  finish  this 
one  point.  . 

Mr.  President,  it  has  gotten  to  a  point 
in  the  Senate— and  I  say  this  with  great 
respect— that  we  have  some  Senators 
who  can  hear  the  farthest  drum  before 
the  cry  of  a  single  hungry  child  in  the 
street;  and  we  have  some  Senators,  fed 
up  with  that  approach,  who  can  hear  all 
the  children,  whether  or  not  they  are 
hungry,  before  they  can  hear  a  single 
drum. 

Then  there  is  another  group,  and  a 
large  group,  which  can  hear  every  single 
child  and  every  single  drum  and  say: 
"What  of  it?  I'll  vote  for  all  the  children 
and  I'll  vote  for  all  the  drums." 

That  is  perhaps  the  worst  position.  It 
is  as  clear  as  light  that  tht  integrity  of 
the  dollar,  through  such  problems  as  in- 
flation and  the  continuing  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments,  is  slowly  but  stead- 
ily being  eroded  to  the  point  where  our 
people  are  suffering — really  suffering — 
not  only  the  really  poor,  but  also  those 
with  average  and  less  than  average  in- 
comes in  this  country. 

Therefore,  I  earnestly  hope  there  is  a 
fourth  group  on  this  floor,  a  group  who 
will  say:  "We  have  to  establish  some 
priority.  We  cannot  go  on  forever  listen- 
ing to  the  terror  talks  about  the  dangers 
which  are  made  to  justify  the  latest  of 
these  new  weapons  systems  being  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress . " 

I  say  this  as  one  who  admits  his  own 
error  in  voting  for  every  one  of  these 
systems  up  to  this  particular  Sentinel- 
Safeguard  system. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  merely  wanted  to 
emphasize  what  the  Senator  said  about 
how  much  we  have  appropriated  since 
World  Wai-  II  and  how,  on  every  occa- 
sion, if  a  question  has  been  raised,  we 
have  heard  exactly  the  same  kind  of  talk 
as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
just  given  us. 

Now  we  look  at  the  situation  in  this 

country.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  has 

;     often  talked  of  it.  and  it  has  resulted,  to 


a  great  extent.  In  the  diversion  of  over 
a  trillion  dollars. 

Actually,  when  the  Senator  says  he 
has  voted  for  $935  blUion,  he  is  talk- 
ing about  direct  costs  of  the  military. 
He  does  not  include  such  things  as  the 
Indirect  costs  of  the  veterans'  program 
and  in  the  interest  on  the  debt  created 
by  the  military.  If  that  is  used,  it  is 
$1,250  billion. 

This  is  one  of  the  troubles  with  this 
country  today,  because  we  have  ne- 
glected so  many  of  the  other  activities. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  very 
glibly  says  if  we  need  anything  else,  we 
can  have  it;  there  is  no  matter  of  choice. 
Well,  this  has  been  proved  to  be  clearly 
not  feasible  under  our  system.  The  Sen- 
ator, himself,  knows  this,  when  we  con- 
sider the  critical  situation  this  country 
is  in  today,  financially  and  internally, 
from  the  disaffection  of  so  many  people 
in  the  ghettos  and  the  universities. 

So  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  I  do  hope  that  on  this,  the 
first  occasion  that  the  Senate  has  ever 
seriously  challenged,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  any  military  program,  the  Sen- 
ate will  at  least  -esolve  any  doubts  in 
favor  of  some  restraint  upon  the  growth 
of  the  largest  military  establishment  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
his  constructive  comments. 

I  have  served  17  years  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  with  one  of 
the  most  gracious  and  intelligent  people 
with  whom  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege 
to  work,  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine^ 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge— although 
I  may  be  wrong— this  Is  the  first  weap- 
ons system  that  she  has  ever  questioned 
in  such  open  fashior..  I  would  hope  that 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
would  give  at  least  some  respect  to  her 
opinion  in  a  neld  in  which  there  Is  no 
greater  authority  in  this  body  than  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  hopefully, 
we  will  soon  decide  the  question  of  de- 
ployment of  antlballistic  missiles.  The 
long  hours  of  debate  over  this  vital,  if 
not  agonizing,  question  have  reinforced 
what  all  of  us.  Senators  and  citizens 
alike,  have  long  known.  That  is,  our  de- 
cision here  will  not  be  easy. 

The  question  before  us  is  of  unprece- 
dented dimension.  The  testimony  heard 
In  Senate  committees  and  the  long  de- 
bate on  the  floor  have  aU  been  tools  to 
help  us  in  our  decision.  The  coming  de- 
termination on  the  deployment  of  the 
ABM  may  hold  in  balance  more  answers 
to  the  mystery  of  the  future  than  any  of 
us  would  like  to  believe.  For  this  reason, 
making  the  right  decision  becomes  a 
more  awesome  responsibility  than  any 
one  mortal  could  possibly  wish  in  his 
own  time.  As  painful  and  as  difficult 
as  the  decision  is  for  all  of  us  as  Senators 
of  the  United  States,  we  are  required 
by  the  Constitution,  by  tradition  and  con- 
stituent expectation  to  do  so. 


Until  now.  much  overstatement  and 
misstatement  has  characterized  the  wide- 
spread discussion  on  the  ABM.  Wishful 
thinking  and  emotional  "druthers"  have 
often  swept  the  dispute  beyond  the  nor- 
mal rules  of  reason ;  and  most  serious  of 
all.  the  longer  the  debate  has  gone  on. 
the  more  intransigent  have  the  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  become. 

A  major  casualty  of  the  ABM  dispute 
has  been  the  open  mind  and  the  flexible 
judgment.  The  temptation  to  freeze  one's 
opinion ;  to  lock  in  one's  case  and  then  to 
assemble  as  much  evidence  as  possible  to 
prove  that  case  too  often  has  come  to 
dominate  the  forensics  of  the  Nation's 
debaters  on  this  question. 

The  well-being  of  the  human  race,  as 
well  as  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States,  demands  that  our  judg- 
ment here  be  as  error  free  as  possible. 
The  quest  for  wise  judgment  forces  us 
to  use  every  analytical  tool  at  our  dis- 
posal. One  such  tool  would.  In  my  estima- 
tion, be  a  set  of  four  questions.  Such  a 
set  would  be  something  like  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

First.  Do  the  security  demands  of  the 
United  States  require  the  ABM? 
Second.  Will  the  ABM  work? 
Third.  Win  our  adoption  of  an  ABM 
system  escalate  the  arms  race? 

Fourth.  Are  there  viable  alternatives 
to  the  ABM? 

As  imperative  as  Is  the  need  for  cer- 
tainty In  responding  to  these  questions, 
the  current  status  of  data,  facts.  Infor- 
mation and  the  Interminable  unknown 
have  surfaced  only  one  firm  conclusion 
and  that  Is  no  one  knows  for  sure.  This 
Is  what  Is  so  characteristic  of  the  hours 
and  hours  of  hearings,  the  pages  and 
pages  of  testimony,  and  the  days  of 
debate  about  the  ABM. 

The  questions  I  refer  to  have  not  be- 
come less  Imperative  by  the  testimony 
and  by  the  debate,  so.  my  comments  are 
only  one  Senator's  attempt  at  answers 
to  the  urgent  questions  so  far  raised  by 
our  discussions. 

The  first  of  these  urgent  questions  is: 
Do  the  security  demands  of  the  United 
States  require  the  ABM? 

Both  sides  in  the  controversy  are  gen- 
eraUy  agreed  that  some  eventualities 
which  would  upset  the  security  of  the 
United  States  might  indeed  come  to  pass. 
In  the  first  place,  both  sides  have 
agreed— generally  speaking— that  the 
Soviet  Union's  big  SS-9  Missile  might  be 
able  to  destroy  virtually  all  the  American 
Minuteman  intercontinental  missile  force 
In  a  surprise  attack. 

Second  Is  the  possibility  that  the  grow- 
ing Soviet  missile-carrj'lng  submarine 
fleet  might  be  used  to  launch  a  surprise 
attack  on  the  American  Bomber  Force. 
Third  is  the  possibility  that  the  Main- 
land Chinese  might  deploy  a  force  of 
ICBM's  that  could  threaten  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  number  of  American  cities. 

Fourth  is  the  possibility  of  an  acci- 
dental or  a  demonstration  launch  of  a 
missile  by  one  of  the  nuclear  powers. 

What  is  so  characteristic  of  all  these 
possibilities  Is  that  they  are.  Indeed,  pos- 
sibilities not  certainties  or  even  proba- 
bilities. Wisdom  has  for  some  time  dic- 
tated that  meaningful  choicemaking  has 
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seldom  been  allowed  the  luxiiry  of  cer- 
tainty. 

The  second  ciuestion  we  must  answer 
in  our  deliberations  over  the  ABM  sys- 
tem is:  Wm  the  ABM  work? 

Here  again  there  is  little  disagreement 
over  whether  the  various  components  of 
the  Safeguard  |system  taken  separately 
will  work.  All  df  them  except  the  long- 
range  perimetet-  acquisition  radar  have 
been  built  and  successfully  tested. 

But,  all  this  [does  not  permit  us  the 
ease  of  accepting  the  facile  implication 
that  we  must  bily  the  Safeguard  system; 
since  we  do  not  know,  with  clear  certi- 
tude, whether  all  the  components  when 
put  together  wi|l  work  in  an  emergency. 
Yet,  it  is  all  wg  have  at  this  point,  and 
the  need  for  ^BM  seems  to  me  stiU 
present,  even  Uhough  we  do  not  have 
absolute  assura^ice  that  it  will  all  work 
In  an  emergenc3|. 

Perhaps  ther*  is  some  point  in  recall- 
ing that  similar] doubts  about  "workabil- 
ity" preceded  the  final  successful  com- 
pletion of  otheii  weapons  systems. 
'  The'  third  qu^tion  raised  in  the  con- 
troversy over  tjie  ABM  system  is  even 
more  difficult  thjan  the  first  two.  That  is : 
Will  our  adoption  of  an  ABM  system 
escalate  the  arnte  race? 

Here  again,  tne  question  is  a  matter  of 
Judgment.  Will  the  hopes  for  world  peace 
be  enhanced  if] the  United  States  goes 
ahead  with  depjoyment  of  a  major  new 
weapons  system  while  it  engages  In  the 
disarmament  talks  that  are  sure  to  be 
extremely  complex  and  may  last  for 
4  or  5  years?  Or  will  the  hopes  for  peace 
be  enhanced  if  the  United  States  stops 
deployment  of  both  Safeguard  and 
multiple  war  h^ads  as  a  dramatic  first 
step  in  the  negotiations? 

Whether  or  npt  these  questions  are  a 
matter  of  judgment  does  not  allay  the 
reality  of  the  SoTiet  Union's  SS-9  missile. 
Nor  do  the  quefetlons  relieve  us  of  the 
fact  of  a  growinj  Soviet  missile-carrsdng 
submarine  fleetl  The  questions  give  us 
scant  comfort  in  the  face  of  mainland 
China's  determiiiation  to  build  ICBM's. 
And  last,  the  po^bility  of  an  accidental 
or  a  demonstration  launch  of  a  missile 
by  one  of  the  nuclear  powers  is  not  less- 
ened by  the  ques^on. 

Therefore,  befbre  deciding  that  a  lim- 
ited ABM  deploiyment  would  trigger  a 
new  level  of  th«  arms  race,  one  would 
have  to  establish  within  reasonable  cer- 
tainty that  the  'balance  of  terror"  would 
be  seriously  upjset.  However  risky  or 
frightening  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
balance  may  ap^ar  to  be,  it  has  in  the 
past  afforded  a  better  climate  for  talks 
than  the  contrary  condition  of  serious 
imbalance.  For  eKample,  during  the  time 
that  the  United  States,  had  a  monopoly 
on  atomic  bon^b  delivery  capability, 
there  was  no  disposition  in  Moscow  to 
discuss  arms  limitations.  Now  that  the 
Soviets  and  the  Americans  have  achieved 
their  relative  balknce  of  terror  the  pros- 
pects for  meaningful  talks,  at  least,  have 
noticeably  improved.  The  proposed  "thin 
line"  deployment  would  not  add  to  the 
delicate  scales  ot  balance  new  elements 
not  already  present. 

By  the  same  token,  It  is  argued  by  some 
political  scientiajts   that  the   mainland 


Chinese  caimot  afford  to  discuss  arms 
limitations  at  least  urttil  they  have  ac- 
quired a  delivery  capability.  For  the 
predictable  future,  however,  the  relevant 
make-weights  for  nuclear  balance  will 
be  held  in  American  and  Soviet  hands. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  failure  to 
deploy  a  thin  line  of  ABM's  should  forfeit 
our  relative  balance  of  capabilities,  would 
not  the  chances  for  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  nego- 
tiations have  been  set  backward? 

Because  the  answers  to  the  first  three 
questions  are  dominated  by  imcertain- 
ties,  the  fourth  question  becomes  almost 
chimerical.  Are  there  viable  alternatives 
to  the  ABM? 

The  necessity  for  an  answer  does  not 
diminish  in  the  face  of  the  illusive  dif- 
ficulty of  the  question.  The  fact  is.  if 
the  consequences  of  the  decision  not  to 
employ  the  ABM  system  prove  to  be 
wrong,  then  it  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
build  the  ABM  system  and  do  not  have 
to  use  it,  such  a  decision  would  not  be  a 
disaster.  I  know  there  are  those  who  be- 
lieve that  weaponry  expenditures  destroy 
our  chances  of  resolving  our  grave 
domestic  problems.  But,  I  believe  that 
the  vaunted  wealth  of  the  United  States 
allows  us  not  only  to  safeguard  national 
security  but  to  resolve  the  very  serious 
internal  problems  as  well.  And  deploy- 
ment conceivably  could  even  preserve 
the  chance  for  new  solutions  to  the  dis- 
armament question. 

Even  so,  this  Senator,  as  an  individual 
human  being,  for  example,  is  plainly 
structured  constitutionally  in  opposition 
to  military  might;  he  is  philosophically 
fearful  of  unrestrained  arms  races.  His 
personal  "druthers"  would  be  to  oppose 
the  ABM.  And  were  he  still  a  professor 
in  the  classroom,  he  might  well  be  out 
on  the  public  platform  crusading  against 
the  ABM. 

As  a  U.S.  Senator,  however.  I  have 
sought  to  isolate,  in  my  own  conscience, 
the  requirements  of  a  public  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  have  made  an  effort 
to  equate  that  sense  with  an  understand- 
ing of  that  even  deeper  responsibility 
which  falls  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  This, 
then,  becomes  the  key  to  my  quest  for 
the  necessary  answer  regarding  the 
limited  deployment  of  the  ABM. 

The  President  of  the  United  States — 
any  President,  not  just  this  one — I  pre- 
sume, must  start  from  his  own  assump- 
tion that  his  decision  may  be  wrong. 
Only  in  this  way  can  he  then  measure 
the  consequences  of  hiunan  error  for 
the  people  of  his  country.  Should  he  de- 
cide to  deploy  the  ABM  system  and  this 
turns  out  to  be  a  wrong  decision,  would 
the  consequences  be  irretrievable?  Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  he  decide  to 
veto  the  system  and  this  turned  out  to 
be  a  wrong  decision,  what  would  it  mean? 
In  the  simplest  terms  it  could  mean,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  wasting  of  sev- 
eral billions  of  dollars — little  more.  In 
the  second  instance,  however,  if  scrub- 
bing the  system  proved  to  be  a  wrong 
decision,  the  obvious  consequence  could 
be  serious,  if  not  fatal,  to  our  country's 
security. 

Or.  even  the  pending  compromise  pro- 
posal could  risk  the  loss  of  Irretrievable 


time  should  the  opUmlsts  turn  out  to  be 
wrong. 

The  sheer  imcertalnty  surrounding  the 
search  for  the  right  answer  must  weigh 
heavily  on  the  sense  of  responsibility  of 
any  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  seem  to  boil  down  to  the  Presi- 
dent's having  to  back  into  the  lesser  of 
two  evil  choices.  While  a  Senator  on 
either  side  of  the  argument  can  still  af- 
ford to  be  wrong  with  less  disastrous 
consequences  for  the  country  or  for  the 
world,  the  President  cannot. 

For  this  reason,  there  ought  to  be  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  protecting  the  President's  options — 
of  allowing  the  President  the  opportu- 
nity to  hedge  his  bets  in  order  to  keep 
open  the  choice  of  correcting  or  adjust- 
ing the  national  course  as  we  learn  more 
and  as  the  known  factors  permit  a  more 
sophisticated  judgment. 

As  the  country  in  general  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  in  particu- 
lar now  approach  the  time  for  decision 
on  the  ABM.  I  believe  it  important  to 
keep  uppermost  in  our  minds  the  requi- 
site of  Presidential  responsibility  in  ar- 
riving at  that  decision. 

The  awful  loneliness  imposed  by  that 
sense  of  responsibility  on  the  conscience 
of  a  President — be  he  a  Truman,  an  Ei- 
senhower, a  Kennedy,  a  Johnson,  or  a 
Nixon — ought  to  evoke  a  deeper  under- 
standing in  the  heart  of  each  Member 
of  this  body.  It  is  in  that  spirit  of  under- 
standing that  I  have  chosen  to  support 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
request  to  proceed  with  a  limited  deploy- 
ment of  an  antl-balllstic-missile  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  concentrate 
on  one  point.  It  is  a  very  personal  point. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  philosophy  of  this 
liberal  Democratic  Senator  in  regard  to 
this  special  issue.  In  a  sense,  I  think  it 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  I  have  sort  of 
backed  into  this  position. 

One  of  the  real  casualties  in  this  dia- 
log, in  these  debates,  and  in  this  contro- 
versy, in  my  judgment,  has  been  the 
freezing  of  many  minds,  the  closing  of 
many  more  of  them;  and  I  hope  that 
once  we  get  this  behind  us.  there  will 
be  a  thawing  out  again.  For  that  reason, 
what  I  have  to  say  at  this  time  has 
nothing  to  do  with  persuading  anyone 
to  consider  the  rightness  or  the  wrong- 
ness  of  my  particular  view;  because,  if 
the  truth  were  known.  I  am  constitution- 
ally structured,  as  an  individual  human 
being,  to  oppose  armies,  to  oppose  gen- 
erals, to  oppose  arms  races.  It  just  goes 
against  my  grain.  And  I  would  not  mind 
confessing  that  if  I  were  back  In  the 
classroom,  professoring  again  on  my 
campus,  I  probably  would  be  out  crusad- 
ing against  the  ABM. 

But  on  this  special  occasion  I  have  tried 
to  isolate  In  my  conscience  and  within 
the  dimensions  of  my  personal  philoso- 
phy what  I  have  striven  to  imderstand 
better  than  I  ever  have  before,  and  that 
is  the  loneliness  of  the  responsibility  that 
finally  devolves  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States — any 
President  of  the  United  States,  not  just 
the  present  one. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  while  I 
can  have  my  own  biases  on  this  question, 
the  world  will  survive  If  McGee  is  wrong. 
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The  world  probably  will  survive  the  de- 
cision that  any  Senator  in  this  body 
makes.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  can  just  say: 
"Sorry,  Chief;  let  us  try  something  else. 
We  will  go  on  our  way."  But  in  the  case 
of  the  President,  the  issue  is  slightly 
different,  and  if  he  makes  a  wrong  deci- 
sion, the  consequences  are  far  more  seri- 
ous than  if  I  do. 

Thus,  I  have  tried  to  approach  a 
closer  understanding  of  the  kind  of 
situation  in  which  he  finds  himself.  I 
would  think,  although  I  have  no  reason 
for  knowing,  that  any  President  would 
have  to  back  into  this  matter  by  as- 
suming that  he  is  wrong,  so  if  he  de- 
cides to  agree  to  an  ABM  deployment 
and  assuming  he  turns  out  to  be  wrong, 
what  are  the  consequences?  In  this  case 
I  suppose  the  consequences  would  be  the 
expenditure  of  a  great  manr  billions  of 
dollars  as  Senators  have  mentioned,  and 
probably  more  than  that. 

But  the  real  test  comes  when  a  presi- 
dent has  to  ask  himself,  "Suppose  I  am 
wrong  if  we  do  not  deploy  it.  Then,  what 
are  the  consequences?"  I  think  it  is  im- 
mediately obvious  that  the  consequences 
then  are  those  of  a  highly  escalated 
price  and  a  price  that  goes  beyond  dol- 
lars and  taxes,  a  price  that  might  be  ir- 
retrievable because  of  the  passing  events 
of  our  time. 

On  this  basis,  as  I  have  searched  for 
understanding  on  my  own  part,  I 
thought  of  that  terrible  isolation  that 
falls  upon  a  President,  be  he  a  Tiuman. 
Eisenhower.  Kennedy.  Johnson,  or  a 
Nixon,  and  that  he  has  to  be  prepared  to 
take  the  lesser  of  evil  alternatives.  We 
have  to  help  him.  In  my  judgment,  to 
protect  his  options,  and  to  hedge  his  bets. 
Whatever  else  emerges  from  our  hours 
and  hours  of  debate  and  hearings.  It  is 
that  none  of  those  who  testified  before 
us  are  willing  to  testify  quietly  alone 
with  us  that  they  are  sure  they  are  right. 
There  is  that  haunting  uncertainty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  There  Is  that  haunting 
uncertainty  of  not  being  sure  that  be- 
hooves me  to  support  the  President  in 
protecting  this  option,  in  hedging  on  this 
point,  imtil  we  can  learn  more  in  the 
days  ahead  about  the  judgments  that  we 
will  still  be  required  to  make. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maine.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  request? 
Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.   President,  I  shall 

take  only 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  inquire  if  this  is  on  the  time  of  the 
proponents  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  HART.  It  is.  I  wish  to  explain  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, who  understood  he  had  10  minutes 
and  we  were  advised  he  had  requested 
5  minutes,  that  we  will  make  our  best 
effort  to  deliver  on  the  time  we  have  been 
asked  to  provide.  I  think  all  of  us  im- 
derstand why  time  is  now  unanticipat- 
edly  being  allocated  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr,  NELSON.  Yee,  I  am  wondering. 
Some  of  us  have  brief  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  state  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
whatever  time  the  Senator  from  Maine 
uses  be  changed  to  the  time  on  the  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  restate  his  request?  What  is  the 
request  of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  Senator  from  Maine  rec- 
ognized from  some  other  time  rather 
than  on  the  time  of  some  of  us  who  would 
like  to  make  remarks.  Perhaps  we  should 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  each  side 
be  granted  5  more  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  time  now  being 
used  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  can  have  all 
of  my  time  remaining,  which  is  2  minutes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  is  it  in 
order   to   offer   an   amendment   to   the 

Cooper  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is  not 
in  order  imtil  the  time  has  expired,  im- 
less  it  is  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  only  a  minute. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  expiration  of 
time  on  the  Hart-Cooper  amendment  I 
Intend  to  offer  another  amendment,  and 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate  I  will 
read  the  amendment  at  this  time.  The 
amendment  will  be  my  original  section 
402.  with  an  additional  provision: 

Sec.  402.  None  ot  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  for  carry- 
ing out,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  any  resestfch,  development,  testing, 
evaluation,  or  procurement  of  the  antlbal- 
llstlc  missile  system  known  as  the  Safeguard 
system,  or  to  carry  out  any  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  evaluation,  or  procurement  of 
any  part  or  component  of  such  system;  Pro- 
vided, That  funds  contained  herein  or  else- 
where for  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  of  components,  and  related  pro- 
curement, of  any  other  advanced  antlbalUstlc 
missile  system  or  other  weapons  system  shall 
not  be  affected. 

I  have  copies  of  the  proposal  on  my 
desk  if  anyone  wishes  to  read  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  in  order  to  be 
certain.  When  all  the  time  has  elapsed 
upon  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment,  will 
it  then  be  in  order  for  the  Senator  from 
Maine  to  offer  her  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  it  would 


be  in  order  for  anyone  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment at  that  stage. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  want  it  to  be  specific. 
I  ask  about  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Is  there  any  parliamentary  device 
which  can  prevent  her  from  offering  her 
amendment  when  all  the  time  has 
elapsed,  if  she  secures  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No; 
nothing  would  prevent  its  offering  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  an  announcement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  It  is  difficult  to  hear  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr,  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate knows  of  the  long  hours  of  debate 
we  have  had  on  the  Hart-Cooper  amend- 
ment. We  believed  in  it,  and  worked  for 
it,  and  fought  for  it.  We  have  been 
joined  by  many  other  Senators  in  this 
body  who  have  worked  in  the  same 
way. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  listen 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
when  she  first  presented  an  amendment 
and,  of  course,  she  has  been  very  kind  to 
discuss  her  amendment  with  us. 

She  will  offer  a  new  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and 
I  have  considered  it  with  many  others 
and  decided  that  her  amendment,  in  a 
different  way,  but  as  precisely  and  per- 
haps more  clearly  accomplishes  the  pur- 
pose of  our  amendment. 

So  when  the  opportunity  arises  I  shall 
vote  for  her  amendment.  My  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart) 
will  speak  for  himself,  but  I  know  we 
will  vote  for  her  amendment  and  we 
would  hope  very  much  that  all  of  those 
who  have  been  so  kind  as  to  support  the 
amendment  which  we  offered  will  join 
us  in  supporting  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  make  a  parliamentary 

inquiry.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President  going 
back  to  the  proposition  about  the 
amendment,  no  amendment  has  been  of- 
fered now  or  sent  to  the  desk.  Is  that 

correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  I  have  one  in  my 
hand — which  Is  not  my  own. 

My  point  is  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  another 
amendment,  offered  on  that  s&iae  sub- 
ject, would  have  to  carry  a  substantial 

difference  in  substance^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
to  be  recognized? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  No.  I  wish  to  address 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
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I  yidd  1  minute  for 


Mr.  STENNIS. 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  MURPHY. '  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senator  from  Maine  offers  a  new 
amendment,  will  it  be  In  order  for  debate, 
will  time  be  contrciled,  and  for  how  long? 

The  PRESmil^G  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  thel  Senator  there  will  be 
1  hour  under  the  previous  agreement, 
which  would  be  cuvlded  equally. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  |l  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  |  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON,  i  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opening  remarks  in  this  debate  on  July  9, 
I  addressed  the  Senate  on  the  main  con- 
siderations which  lead  me  to  support 
President  Nixon's  request  for  the  au- 
thorization of  phj.se  I  of  the  Safeguard 
ABM.  Later,  at  a  closed  session  of  the 
Senate,  I  discussed  many  of  the  classified 
matters  relating  t(  i  the  proper  considera- 
tion of  this  issue.  !  Since  that  time,  I  have 
noted  a  recurring  theme  of  those  who 
oppose  the  Presid^fs  ABM  request :  It  is 
said  that  the  Safeguard  ABM  "will  not 
work. 

This  is"  not  thi;  first  time  we  have 
heard  this  argumimt  against  a  new  de- 
velopment. When  the  first  automobile 
chugged  down  the  street,  there  were  loud 
cries  of  "The  dam  thing  will  never  work, 
get  a  horse."  W^ien  the  first  pair  of 
pajamas  was  put  on  sale,  a  man  looked 
at  it  and  predicted!  it  would  never  replace 
the  old-fashioned  nightshirt. 

In  1906.  we  w^e  told  that  heavier- 
than-air  oraft  would  be  incapable  of  sus- 
tained flight.  Wlio  said  that?  Simon 
Newcomb,  an  American  scientist  of  the 
first  rank,  and  he]  said  that  a  few  years 
after  the  Wright  brothers  flew  at  Kitty 
Hawk. 

In  1933.  we  were  advised  that  we  were 
never  likely  to  be  able  to  control  atomic 
energy  to  a  useful  txtent.  Who  said  that? 
Dr.  Ernest  Ruthe:^ord.  the  great  Eng- 
lish scientist  and  Nobel  Prize  winner, 
and  he  said  it  less  than  a  decade  before 
we  achieved  the  llrst  sustained  nuclear 
chain  reaction. 

At  the  end  of  the  1940's,  we  were  told 
the  H-bomb  might  not  prove  feasible. 
Who  said  that?  Various  members  of  the 
prestigious  General  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  In  the 
end,  every  member  of  the  General  Ad- 
visory Committee  recommended,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  that  we  not  go  for- 
ward with  the  hjdrc^en  bomb — except 
Dr.  Gleim  Seaboig,  who  was  away  in 
Europe  when  the  committee  met  on  Oc- 
tober 29,  1949.  And  who  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Advisory  Conamit- 
tee?  They  were  n  Who's  Who  of  the 
American  scientific  fraternity. 

It  is  our  good  fortune  that  President 
Truman  rejected  the  advice  of  these 
noted  scientists.  ¥.e  concluded  that  the 
Soviets  would  go  iihead  with  their  own 
program,  whatever  we  did,  and  that  to 
leave  the  field  and  possibly  sole  posses- 
sion of  the  H-borrb  to  Russia  would  be 
a  criminal  derelict  on  of  duty.  As  things 
turned  out.  the  i  Soviets  were  already 
hard  at  work  on  tl  le  H-bomb.  Their  test 
came  at  about  the  same  time  as  ours  at 
Eniwetok  and  was  also  a  successful  one. 
In  1949.  a  book  wtas  on  the  presses  with 
a  prediction  that  It  would  be  10  years 
before  the  Soviets  irould  produce  a  work- 


able atomic  bomb.  When  the  Soviets  ex- 
ploded an  atomic  bomb  In  August  1949, 
the  printing  presses  had  to  be  stopped, 
and  the  prediction  cut  out  of  the  type. 
Who  was  the  author  of  the  book?  The 
distinguished  scientist.  Dr.  VarmevfU" 
Bush,  who  directed  the  important  Office 
of  Scientific  Research  and  Development 
during  World  War  n.  TTie  book  was  his 
well-known  "Modem  Arms  and  Free 
Men." 

In  1949,  we  were  told  that  it  would 
prove  impossible  to  make  relatively  ac- 
curate intercontinental  rockets — that  in 
fact  such  rockets  would  be  extremely  in- 
accurate and  astronomically  expensive. 
Who  told  us  that?  Dr.  Vaimevar  Bush. 

In  February  1953,  it  was  said  that  the 
Soviets  could  not  be  expected  to  have 
any  ICBM's  before  the  late  1960's.  Who 
made  that  prediction,  plainly  in  error 
before  the  year  1953  was  even  over?  That 
prediction  was  made  in  the  final  report 
of  the  Lincoln  Summer  Study,  among 
whose  prominent  members  were  Presi- 
dent James  Killian  of  MIT,  Dr.  Carl 
Kaysen  of  MIT,  and  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wles- 
ner  of  MIT. 

In  1956,  we  were  told  that  it  was  not 
technically  feasible  to  put  H-bombs  in 
intercontinental  missiles.  Who  told  us 
that?  P.  M.  S.  Blackett,  the  outstanding 
British  scientist  and  Nobel  Prize  winner 
in  physics.  And  he  told  us  that  at  a  time 
when  it  had  been  known  in  the  classified 
literature  for  more  than  2  years  that  it 
was  technically  feasible  and  when,  in 
fact,  this  knowledge  had  played  an  Im- 
portant part  in  the  decision  to  accelerate 
the  U.S.  ICBM  program. 

In  1962  it  was  said  that  lunar  orbital 
rendezvous  would  be  a  poor  way  to  send 
men  to  the  moon,  that  it  would  not  work, 
that  it  involved  too  great  risks  for  the 
lives  of  the  astronauts,  and  so  on.  Who 
said  that?  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  then 
science  adviser  to  President  Kermedy. 
Fortunately,  President  Kennedy  did  not 
follow  Dr.  Wiesner's  counsel  on  this  Issue. 
He  followed  the  advice  of  the  responsible 
technical  experts  in  NASA. 

We  all  recognize  the  right  of  scientists 
to  speak  their  minds.  The  men  I  have 
cited  were  able  and  knowledgeable.  They 
have  made  outstanding  contributions  in 
their  own  professions  and  disciplines.  The 
point  is :  Exact  prediction  on  these  mat- 
ters defies  absolute  assertion,  and  even 
great  scientists  can  be  wrong. 

In  short,  we  do  not  settle  an  Issue  like 
the  ABM  by  claiming  it  will  not  work. 
Distinguished  scientists  will  be  found  on 
both  sides  of  this  sort  of  issue.  Trying  to 
make  one's  case  by  the  method  of  scien- 
tific authority  will  not  wash.  Like  Presi- 
dent Tnmian  in  the  H-bomb  decision, 
and  like  President  Nixon  now  in  the  ABM 
decision,  we  Senators  have  to  use  our 
heads  and  exercise  our  judgment  In 
evaluating  the  conflicting  points  of  view 
and  in  weighing  all  the  relevant  con- 
siderations. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  some  critics  of 
Safeguard  have  tried  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  the  whole  scientific  community 
is  up  in  arms  against  the  Safeguard 
ABM.  This  is  a  wild  distortion  of  the 
facts.  Even  the  scientists  who  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee as  opponents  and  critics  of  the 
Safeguard  system  did  not  go  out  on  the 


limb  of  sajrlng  that  Safeguard  would  not 
work.  And  there  Is  no  doubt  whatsoever 
about  the  eminence  of  those  scientists 
who  believe  Safeguard  is  practicable  and 
who  strongly  support  going  forward  with 
the  program  as  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon — such  men  as : 

Dr.  Freeman  Dyson,  professor.  In- 
stitute of  Advanced  Study  in  Princeton. 

Dr.  Charles  Herzfeld,  former  director, 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency. 

Dr.  Willard  Libby,  Nobel  Prize  winner 
in  chemistry,  professor  of  chemistry  and 
director  of  the  institute  of  geophysics  and 
planetary  physics  at  the  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles,  and  a  former 
member  of  the  AEC. 

Dr.  William  McMillan,  professor  of 
chemistry,  UCLA. 

Dr.  Frederick  Seitz,  president,  Rocke- 
feller University,  recently  president  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Dr.  Harold  Smith,  associate  professor 
of  nuclear  engineering.  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  associate  director, 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

Dr.  John  Wheeler,  professor  of  physics. 
Palmer  Physical  Laboratory,  Princeton 
University. 

Dr.  Eugene  Wigner,  Nobel  Prize  wirmer 
in  physics,  professor  of  mathematical 
physics,  Princeton  University. 

Mr.  President,  the  Safeguard  system  is 
the  result  of  a  very  comprehensive  re- 
search and  development  effort.  The  com- 
ponents are  more  fully  advanced  and 
better  tested  than  were  the  components 
of  the  Polaris  missile  system,  when  a 
comparable  go-ahead  was  given. 

We  solved  greater  and  more  compli- 
cated technical  problems  to  make  the 
successful  ApoUo  flight,  than  we  find  in 
the  Safeguard  program.  Surely,  if  we  can 
walk  on  the  moon,  we  can  make  the  Safe- 
guard program  work. 

Since  President  Nixon  made  his  re- 
quest for  the  Safeguard  ABM  on  March 
14,  the  facts  of  growing  Soviet  strategic 
offensive  capabilities  are  more  ominous — 
not  less  so. 

The  Soviets  are  continuing  to  install 
their  very  large  SS-9  missiles,  each  ca- 
pable of  carrying  one  gigantic  20-  to  25- 
raegaton  warhead.  The  number  of  their 
SS-9  missiles  operational  or  under  con- 
struction now  considerably  exceeds  the 
figure  of  230  used  as  late  as  May  by  Sec- 
retary Laird.  Moreover,  the  nimiber  ex- 
ceeds the  earlier  estimate  of  the  intel- 
ligence community  for  the  time  period 
involved. 

Since  March,  the  Soviets  have  tested 
multiple  reentry  vehicles  on  their  SS-9: 
three  such  RV's — each  with  payload 
equivalent  to  a  5-megaton  warhead — 
per  missile,  and  these  tests  have  not  been 
unsuccessful. 

Also,  our  information  now  Is  that  the 
Soviets  have  launched  or  have  under  con- 
struction more  than  20  "Y"  class  Polaris- 
type  submarines.  The  Soviet  Union  not 
only  has  the  plant  capacity  to  produce 
as  many  as  six  to  eight  of  these  "Y"  class 
submarines  a  year,  but  the  current  in- 
formation Is  that  they  are  in  fact  pro- 
ducing them  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  year 
at  two  assembly-line  facilltl3s.  It  Is  con- 
sidered likely  that  as  production  ex- 
perience is  gained  the  rate  of  output  from 
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the  two  faculties  might  Increase  signifi- 
cantly. 

In  recent  months,  more  and  more  In- 
formed analysts  of  Soviet  developments, 
right,  left,  and  center,  are  assessing  the 
Soviet  leadership  as  evident  products  of 
the  Stalin  system,  not  inclined  or  able 
to  move  the  Soviet  Union  out  of  the  vi- 
cious circle  of  repression,  fear,  repres- 
sion. The  defection  of  Anatoly  Kuznetsov 
is  just  the  latest  testimony  to  the  trend 
toward  the  domestic  hard  line  in  Russia. 
Furthermore,  an  Increasing  number  of 
Western  analysts  are  warning  that  the 
Soviet  Union  faces  a  leadership  crisis, 
the  outcome  of  which  is  unpredictable. 
We  do  not  know  who  will  have  the  finger 
on  the  Soviet  nuclear  trigger  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead.  The  enormous 
Russian  arsenal  will  be  at  the  disposal  of 
whatever  "strong  man"  or  ascendant 
faction  of  tough,  ambitious  figures  ma- 
neuver to  the  fore  in  the  struggle  for 
power  and  influence  going  on  within  the 
Politbvu-o. 

Furthermore,  three  danger  spots  in  the 
world  show  no  signs  of  quieting  down; 
the  threatening  situation  on  the  Sino- 
Sovlet  border  where  both  sides  have  piled 
up  vast  arsenals;  the  potentially  ex- 
plosive conditions  In  Central  Europe, 
where  the  Kremlin  is  using  force  to  turn 
back  the  clock  in  Czechoslovakia;  and 
the  Middle  East,  where  no  agreements 
are  in  sight,  and  where  the  bitter  con- 
flict goes  on.  Crises  In  any  one  of  these 
areas — and  in  other  areas — could  get  out 
of  hand;  the  trouble  and  violence  could 
spill  over  and  Involve  us  directly. 

Hence,  there  is  everything  to  be  said 
for  the  United  States  maintaining  a 
strong  and  prudent  defense  posture. 

And,  as  I  see  it,  this  means  moving 
now  to  give  a  future  President  an  option 
between  capitulating  to  any  nuclear  at- 
tack and  "emptying  the  holes"  In  an  all- 
out  nuclear  war.  The  whole  F>oint  of  the 
Safeguard  ABM  is  to  keep  open  the  op- 
tion for  a  future  President  for  what  John 
Kennedy  called  "a  choice  between  Arma- 
geddon and  surrender." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  find  the  pros- 
pects of  negotiating  reliable  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  limitation 
of  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  sys- 
tems as  rosy  as  some  people  now  paint 
them.  But  we  have  to  do  our  best,  for 
If  there  is  a  chance  to  have  successful 
negotiations  we  must  not  miss  it. 

I  am  confldent  President  Nixon  Is  go- 
ing to  be  in  a  better  position — as  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
TORB)  so  well  stated  a  short  while  ago — 
to  negotiate  with  the  Soviets  on  nuclear 
arms  control,  when  the  Senate  has  voted 
to  give  him  the  authority  to  move  ahead 
with  phase  I  of  Safeguard. 

The  purpose  of  negotiations  with  Mos- 
cow on  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
systems  is  to  reach  mutually  acceptable 
agreements  that  Improve  the  chances  for 
building  a  peaceful  world.  We  do  not 
want  just  negotiations.  We  want  serious 
and  productive  negotiations  that  advance 
the  prospects  for  a  more  stable,  decent 
world  In  which  Individual  liberty  can 
survive  and  flourish.  So  our  preparation 
for  these  negotiations  and  our  stance  as 
we  enter  them  are  very  important. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 


of  the  Senator  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Washington.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  very  likely  that  the  Soviets  will  want 
to  maintain  a  limited  ABM  defense  to 
give  them  some  future  protection  from 
nuclear  coercion  and  attack  from  Com- 
munist China  and  other  secondary  nu- 
clear powers.  In  any  case,  I  do  not  see 
how  anyone  could  realistically  expect  to 
get  Moscow  to  agree  to  limit  its  ABM  de- 
ployment, if  we  abandon  the  deployment 
of  our  ABM's,  imilaterally,  before  the  ne- 
gotiations even  begin.  Nothing  in  the 
record  of  negotiations  on  the  control 
of  arms  suggests  that  this  would  be  the 
way  to  have  a  successful  parley  with  the 
Soviets. 

I  beUeve  there  is  some  chance  that  we 
could  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  So- 
viet Union  for  a  limited  ABM  defense  on 
both  sides— for  example,  an  agreed  cell- 
ing on  the  number  of  ABM's  for  each 
side — provided  that  the  Congress  does 
not  foolishly  throw  that  chance  away 
by  now  scuttling  our  own  program. 

In  my  view,  nothing  would  be  more 
detrimental  to  our  diplomatic  effort — or 
more  shortsighted  in  the  cause  of  world 
peace — than  to  deny  President  Nixon  the 
strong  hand  he  needs  just  as  his  nego- 
tiators are  about  to  sit  down  at  the  con- 
fpTGncG  t&blc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  left  for  the  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
used  quite  a  bit  of  the  time  on  this  side. 
I  respectfully  ask  to  be  relieved  of  yield- 
ing now,  and  ask  the  other  side  to  yield 

some  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  what  time 

remains  on  the  side  of  the  proponents? 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Thirty 

minutes  remain  on  the  Senator's  side. 

Mr.  HART.  And  the  opponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifteen 

minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  but  he  is  not 
present  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3   minutes   to   the  Senator   from   Iowa 

(Mr.  Miller).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MLLLER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
not  much  I  can  add  to  what  the  able 
Senator  from  Washington  and  the  able 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  have  had  to 
say,  except  I  would  like  to  put  in  per- 
spective one  point  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  been  stressing  very 
greatly,  and  that  is  the  terrible  cost  of 
our  defense  budget. 

There  is  no  one  in  the  Senate  who  Is 
not  concerned  about  the  size  of  the  de- 
fense budget.  No  one  has  a  premlimi  on 


that  concern.  But  let  us  put  It  in  per- 
spective. The  other  day  I  sought  to  do 
that,  and  I  regret  that  my  colleague  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  did  not  hear  me. 
I  pointed  out  that  our  gross  national 
product  for  fiscal  1970  will  be  $960  bU- 
lion.  If  our  defense  budget  goes  through 
at  $78  billion.  Including  only  the  sum 
of  $345  million  for  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem, it  will  mean  that  8.1  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  will  go  for  na- 
tional defense.  Last  year  it  came  to  8.2 
percent.  Five  years  ago  the  total  was  8.4 
percent.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  8.5  per- 
cent. Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  9.5 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  take  a  look  at  it 
from  that  standpoint,  we  are  not  doing 
as  badly,  considering  the  relationship  of 
our  defense  budget  to  our  gross  national 
product,  or  our  country's  capabilities,  as 
we  were  15  years  ago.  In  fact,  as  com- 
pared with  3  years— 5  years  age,  10  years 
ago,  and  15  years  ago — it  will  be  less. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  should  not 
be  concerned  about  defense  costs,  but  I 
think  there  has  been  just  too  much  talk 
about  it  without  taking  it  in  the  per- 
spective in  which  I  put  it. 

One  last  comment.  For  a  long  time  I 
thought  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment 
was  being  supported  by  Senators  who 
recognized  the  need  for  an  ABM  sys- 
tem and  recognized  the  need  for  a  Safe- 
guard system,  but  wanted  to  limit  the 
funds  to  research  and  development. 
Now  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  tells  us 
that  they  can  support  the  Smith  amend- 
ment because  the  Smith  amendment 
would  do  away  with  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem altogether.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
been  given  the  proper  approach  on  this 
question,  with  all  deference  to  my  col- 
league from  Kentucky.  I  do  not  think 
the  true  position  has  been  shown  to  us. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  minute  to  respond? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and  I  have  offered, 
which  has  been  debated  for  weeks,  would 
deny  the  use  of  any  funds  during  the 
next  fiscal  year  for  deployment  and  pro- 
vide funds  only  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

When  Senators  study  and  consider  the 
amendment  which  will  be  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smtth)  ,  I 
believe  they  will  find  the  Smith  amend- 
ment could  achieve  the  same  result.  I 
have  read  her  amendment  carefully 
and  discussed  it  with  her.  The  amend- 
ment proposes  that  no  funds  shall  be 
used  for  research  and  development,  test, 
evaluation,  or  procurement  for  the  Safe- 
guard system — as  designed.  It  would  pro- 
hibit its  deployment,  as  ours  would. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  have  been  fighting 
against  the  Safeguard  system  because  we 
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have  said  again!  and  again  on  the  floor 
that  we  do  not  l  elieve  it  is  designed  cor- 
rectly. We  have  iidvocated  that  the  funds 
be  used  for  designing  a  new  system.  This 
is  the  purposf  of  Senator  Smith's 
amendment,  alsp. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  provides  that  these  funds  can  be 
used  for  any  pufpose  connected  with  re- 
search and  development,  testing,  and 
evaluation,  concerning  this  or  any  other 
weapons  system  or  any  other  advanced 
ballistic  missile  System.  Our  amendment 
seeks  research  on  a  better  designed  ABM 
system. 

As  I  said  a  I  few  minutes  ago,  the 
amendment  of  ttie  Senator  from  Maine 
Is  perhap>s  mor*  precise  than  ours  is. 
But  I  find  no  essential  difference  between 
our  two  amendiients.  I  want  to  make 
this  clear.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?         I 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frpm  Wiscoasin  is  recognized  for  5 
minuted. 

Mr.  NELSON,  Mr.  President,  more 
than  4  years  ago  in  the  spring  of  1965,  I 
was  here  on  the  1  loor  of  the  Senate  argu- 
ing and  voting  aj  lainst  appropriations  to 
laimch  a  land  wi  in  Vietnam.  The  same 
pundits  of  the  press,  the  same  generals 
in  the  Pentagon,  and  the  same  Members 
of  Congress,  wer«  then  making  the  same 
arguments  for  intervention  in  the  war 
in  Vietnam  that  they  are  now  making 
for  deployment  of  the  ABM.  There  is 
hardly  a  single  proponent  for  interven- 
tion in  the  war  iii  Vietnam  in  aU  Ameri- 
ca who  now  does  not  wish  we  could  turn 
the  clock  back  tc  avoid  that  tragic  mis- 
take. Five  years  from  now,  in  my  judg- 
ment, they  will  be  confessing  their  mis- 
take on  the  ABN:  as  they  are  now  con- 
fessing, privately  and  publicly,  their  mis- 
take on  Vietnam. 

On  April  18,  19(  8, 1  introduced  the  first 
amendment  to  ddete  appropriations  for 
the  anti-ballistic -missile  system.  That 
amendment  received  only  17  votes.  Since 
that  time  there!  has  been  increasing 
widespread  debale  over  the  wisdom  of 
deploying  this  wisapons  system  and  in- 
creasing opposition  to  it  until,  it  appears 
now.  the  Senate  ii  about  equally  divided. 
It  is  interesting  lo  note  that  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, which  conducted  extensive  hear- 
ings on  this  issie,  is  divided  10  to  4 
against  deployment  and  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  is  divided  10  to  8  in  favor 
of  deployment.  Thus,  a  majority  of  18 
to  14  on  these  two  committees  is  opposed 
to  deployment. 

In  any  event,  a  i  I  see  it,  the  most  dis- 
turbing thing  abcut  the  Safeguard  pro- 
posal to  deploy  an  tiballistic  missiles  is  its 
disastrously  bad  timing.  At  this  very 
point  the  United  £  tates  and  Russia  are  in 
a  position  to  begin  negotiations  which 
could  put  an  end  to  the  arms  race.  This 
is  the  heart  of  the  issue  before  us.  We 
can  either  take  the  initiative  now  to 
push  for  arms  coi  trol  agreements  or  we 
can  add  fuel  to  tie  escalating  weapons 
rac3  by  deploying  an  anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system.  Whatever  merits  the  propon- 
ents claim  for  an  ABM,  Russia  knows 
that  we  have  suffl(  lent  nuclear  warheads 
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in  hardened  missUe  sites  on  the  ground, 
in  bombers,  and  in  inaccessible  subma- 
rines to  retaliate  with  devastating  force 
upon  any  country  that  attacks  us.  Rus- 
sia occupies  the  same  relative  posture  of 
strength  toward  us. 

If  under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  great  powers  to  move  for 
negotiations  to  deescalate  the  arms  race, 
we  may  as  well  concede  it  never  can  be 
done.  If  that  is  the  gloomy  prospect  we 
can  resign  ourselves  to  an  endless  weap- 
ons race  that  dramatically  increases  in- 
security in  the  world,  dissipates  critical 
resources  and  contributes  to  the  growing 
disillusionment  with  political  systems 
here  and  elsewhere  which  are  so  remark- 
ably efiBcient  at  making  war  and  so  ut- 
terly incapable  of  creating  a  peace. 

What  we  should  do  now  is  postpone 
on-site  deployment  of  the  ABM  while  we 
continue  research  and  development.  If  at 
some  later  date  compelling  reasons  arise 
for  deployment,  that  issue  can  be  decided 
then.  At  the  time  we  announce  the  post- 
ponement, we  should  initiate  talks  for 
deescalation.  All  elements  are  now  pres- 
ent for  mutually  beneficial  negotiations. 

This  is  the  first  time  such  an  opportu- 
nity has  appeared  in  20  years.  If  we  pass 
it  up  we  may  have  to  wait  another  20 
years.  The  world  cannot  afford  that. 

If  we  deploy  a  new  weapons  system 
Russia  responds  with  another  and  we 
react  with  something  else.  After  the  Safe- 
guard system,  each  side  expands  from  a 
thin  system  to  a  thick  one,  and  then  to 
the  multiple  warhead — MIRV — and  then 
to  construction  of  launching  sites  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  so  on  without 
end. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  said  it  well : 

It  Is  precisely  this  process  of  action  and 
reaction  upon  which  the  arms  race  feeds,  at 
great  cost  to  both  sides  and  benefit  to 
neither. 

In  the  growing  debate  over  the  military 
budget  in  general  and  the  ABM  in  par- 
ticular, we  are  really  witnessing  the 
opening  of  a  much  broader  debate  over 
a  much  larger  question — what  are  and 
what  should  be  our  national  priorities? 
How  long  can  we  continue  to  ignore  criti- 
cal social,  political,  and  economic  prob- 
lems on  the  homefront  and  still  main- 
tain the  unity  of  our  people?  We  can 
spend  all  our  resources  for  defense,  £ind 
have  nothing  left  to  defend.  We  can 
populate  our  coimtry  with  shiny  new 
missiles  and  other  glamorous  armaments 
and  ignore  the  continuing  decay  of  our 
cities,  the  overwhelming  pollution  of  our 
rivers  and  lakes  and  air,  the  children 
who  go  hungry  and  sick  in  this  affluent 
society,  the  educational  institutions  that 
limp  along  for  lack  of  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
1  more  minute. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  an  additional  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  it  not  remarkable 
that  almost  any  weapons  system  the 
mind  of  man  can  conceive  we  will  fund 
to  the  patriotic  chant  of  "national  de- 


fense" when  in  fact  each  step  up  the 
escalation  ladder  brings  us  closer  to  a 
certain  end  spelled  "international  dis- 
aster." Is  it  not  ironic  that  we  can  spend 
$350  million  a  year  on  chemical  agents 
and  disease  organisms  that  would  wipe 
out  whole  populations  of  people  but  we 
have  to  close  Job  Corps  camps  and  send 
unfortunate  boys  and  girls  back  to  the 
streets  because  we  need  to  save  $57  mil- 
lion in  the  current  budget?  Does  not  it 
give  one  cause  to  ponder  the  character  of 
a  society  that  can  enthusiastically  spend 
$25  billion  for  the  moon  landing  and 
fund  only  $214  million  in  a  lamentably 
insignificant  effort  to  stay  the  pollution 
of  our  rivers,  lakes  and  streams?  Re- 
markable though  the  achievement,  to 
what  avail  do  we  discover  the  physical 
composition  of  all  the  barren  planets  in 
our  solar  system  while  man's  depreda- 
tions destroy  those  characteristics  that 
distinguish  this  planet  from  all  the 
rest? 

A  year  ago.  the  U.S.  Senate  was  de- 
bating another  version  of  the  ABM — 
the  Sentinel  program.  I  opposed  that 
system,  and  said  that  if  it  was  bad  poli- 
tics to  do  so,  at  least  it  was  good  sense, 
and  that  is  something  worthwhile 
nowadays. 

Right  now  we  have  a  "sufficiency"  of 
arms  capability  that  is  almost  beyond 
comprehension.  Future  plans  for  our 
Polaris  submarines  will  give  them  6,000 
underwater  warheads  poised  for  action. 
Add  to  this  right  now  1.000  land-based 
Minuteman  missiles,  7,000  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  in  Europe,  plus  another 
1,000  for  our  bombers.  Enough  to  snuff 
out  any  country  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  How  much  is  enough?  Between 
the  United  States  and  Russia  there  are 
stockpiled  enough  nuclear  weapons  to 
equal  15  tons  of  TNT  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  on  earth. 

Over  the  weeks  all  the  arguments  pro 
and  con  have  been  made.  There  is  really 
nothing  to  add.  I  would  emphasize  once 
more,  however,  that  all  experts  agree 
that  any  anti-ballistic-missile  system 
can  be  quite  simply  neutralized  by  satu- 
ration. It  is  only  necessary  to  make  a 
photographic  count  of  the  ABM  silos  and 
produce  enough  offensive  missiles  to 
absorb  the  system.  This  point  is  not  in 
dispute.  Is  anyone  in  doubt  that  either 
side  would  do  exactly  that  in  the  event 
the  other  deployed  an  ABM?  We  in  fact 
have  already  responded  to  the  limited 
deployment  of  72  antiballistic  missiles 
around  Moscow  in  precisely  this  fashion. 
They  may  protect  Moscow  for  a  limited 
time  against  attack  by  China,  but  they 
offer  no  defense  against  our  system.  They 
know  that  and  so  do  we. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  has  viewed 
the  Defense  Department  chart  that 
shows  how  many  offensive  missiles  it  will 
require  to  neutralize  both  phase  I  and 
phase  II  of  our  proposed  ABM  system. 
The  Russians  know  what  that  number  is 
as  well  as  we  do  since  it  is  a  relatively 
simple  mathematical  calculation.  Thus,  I 
wonder  why  the  Defense  Department  has 
not  made  the  chart  public  as  suggested 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, Senator  Symington.  It  woud  seem 
obvious  th.Ht  the  American  public  is  en- 
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titled  to  know  as  much  aXioui  that  chart 
as  the  Russians  do. 

Of  course,  one  response  the  proponent* 
make  to  the  saturation  argument  Is  that 
we  can  expand  our  ABM  if  they  try  to 
neutralize  our  system,  as  they  will  cer- 
tainly do,  and  therein  lies  the  catalytic 
agent  for  a  dramatic  escalation  of  the 
arms  race. 

Former  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
graphically  described  the  folly  of  spend- 
ing when  he  said: 

$4  blUlon,  $40  bllUon,  or  $400  billion — and 
at  the  end  of  all  the  spending,  and  at  the 
end  of  all  deployment,  and  at  the  end  of 
all  the  effort,  to  be  relatively  at  the  same 
point  of  balance  on  the  secrulty  scale  that 
we  are  now. 

Certainly  we  cannot  expect  to  throw  a 
new  weapons  system  into  the  arms  race 
and  then  join  the  Russians  in  meaning- 
ful arms  control  negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  remarks  I  made  in  opposition 
to  deployment  of  the  ABM  on  April  8, 
1968,  and  April  19,  1968,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Congressional  Rscomo, 
Apr.  8,  1988] 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  price  tag  on  this  proposal 
Is  now  $5  billion.  As  we  all  know,  it  will  be 
higher.  We  are  told  It  is  aimed  against  China 
missiles  only.  It  is  conceded  by  everyone  that 
at  beet  It  would  be  effective  against  a  crude, 
unsophisticated  delivery  system.  On  Febru- 
ary 2  of  this  year.  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara testified  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  this  was  a  Chinese  oriented 
system.  When  Senator  Dominick  asked,  "If 
a  Soviet  mlssUe  should  come  within  that 
particular  defence  system  you  could  handle 
that  one?"  Secretary  McNamara  replied : 

"If  It  were  only  one  missile,  yes.  However, 
If  It  were  the  size  attack  the  Soviets  are 
capable  of  mounting  today,  the  answer  is 
•No.'  " 

In  a  speech,  a  few  months  ago  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  1967,  the  Defense  Secretary  said: 

"Our  strategic  offensive  forces  are  im- 
mense. All  of  these  flexible  and  highly  relia- 
ble forces  are  equipped  with  devices  that 
Insure  their  penetration  of  Soviet  defenses." 

Mr.  McNamara  said  further: 

"None  of  the  |ABM]  systems  at  the  present 
or  foreseeable  state  of  the  art  would  provide 
an  Impenetrable  shield  over  the  United 
States.  There  Is  clearly  no  point  ...  in 
spending  $40  billion  If  It  is  not  going  to  buy 
us  any  significant  Improvement  In  our  se- 
curity. Every  ABM  system  that  s  now  feasi- 
ble Involves  firing  defensive  missiles  at  In- 
coming offensive  warheads  In  an  effort  to 
destroy  them.  But  what  many  commentators 
on  this  issue  overlook  Is  that  any  such  sys- 
tem can  rather  obviously  be  defeated  by  an 
enemy  simply  sending  more  offensive  war- 
heads, or  dummy  warheads,  than  there  are 
defense  missiles  capable  of  disposing  of 
them." 

He  reminded  his  audience  that  the  United 
Stat  j  has  "already  Initiated  offensive  weap- 
ons programs  costing  several  billions  In  order 
to  offset  the  small  present  Soviet  ABM  de- 
ployments. 

Secretary  McNamara  pointed  out  that  four 
distinguished  scientific  advisers  to  three 
Presidents — Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and  John- 
son— "have  unanimously  recommended 
against  the  deployment  of  an  ABM  system 
designed  to  protect  our  population  against 
a  Soviet  attack."  He  went  on  to  say: 


"We  have  the  power  not  only  to  destroy 
completely  China's  entire  nuclear  offensive 
forces,  but  to  devastate  her  society  as  weU." 
He  went  on  to  elaborate  on  the  folly  of 
spending  "»4  billion,  $40  bllllMi.  or  $400  bU- 
llon — Mid  at  the  end  of  all  the  spending,  and 
at  the  end  of  all  deployment,  and  at  the  end 
of  •i\  the  effort,  to  be  relatively  at  the  same 
point  of  balance  on  the  security  scale  that 
we  are  now." 

So,  nevertheless,  we  are  now  In  the  tread- 
mill process  of  spending  $5  billion  on  a  sys- 
tem that  may  not  work  at  all  and,  at  best, 
could  have  some  brief,  some  transitory  value 
until  China  sUghtly  refined  Its  deUvery  sys- 
tem, which  everyone  concedes  they  can  easily 
do— and  certainly  will. 

What  Incredible  manner  of  logic  Is  this? 
We  can,  as  Mr.  McNamara  put  It,  totally  de- 
stroy "China's  entire  nuclear  offensive 
forces"  and  "devastate  her  society  as  weU." 
but,  he  says,  we  should  install  this  system 
because  "one  can  conceive  conditions  under 
which  China  might  miscalculate." 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  Mr.  McNamara 
that  tht  fertile  human  mind  can  conceive  of 
almost  any  condition  it  wants  to.  With  that 
assumption,  any  proposition  can  be  logi- 
cally supported. 

It  Is,  I  think,  a  weird  process  of  reasoning 
that  causes  us  to  spend  $5  billion  on  a  system 
of  doubtful  and  certainly  temporary  value 
on  the  belief  that  China  might  be  Insane 
enough  sometime  to  attack  us  knowing  It 
would  result  In  devastation  for  their  whole 
society. 

We  cannot  even  wait  to  conclude  our  first 
roun  of  folly  In  Vietnam  .jefore  launching 
Into  a  second  round  of  folly  In  a  nuclear 
missile  race. 

In  1965,  when  we  Intervened  U.  Vietnam 
with  a  military  ground  troop  commitment, 
It  was  argued,  among  other  things,  that  It 
was  r  necessary  move  to  contain  China.  High 
State  Department  including  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  other  officials,  used  the  same 
argument  to  justify  each  stage  of  the  escala- 
tion. Now  we  are  there  with  over  a  half  mil- 
lion troops  and  draining  our  Treasury  at 
the  rate  of  $25  billion  a  year  in  an  enter- 
prise we  wish  we  had  never  undertaken  In 
the  first  place. 

China  has  not  a  single  troop  In  the  war 
but  somehow  we  are  supposed  to  be  contain- 
ing China  by  fighting  the  Vietnamese. 

Now,  again,  under  the  guise  of  defending 
ourselves  against  the  same  enemy,  China,  we 
are  launching  a  little  "thin  mIssUe  system" 
which,  like  the  Vietnam  war,  will  balloon 
Into  a  big  thing — and,  Uke  Vietnam,  5  years 
from  now  we  vrtll  all  be  saying,  how  in 
Heaven's  name  did  we  ever  get  trapped  Into 
this?  Well,  it  Is  not  easy,  but  It  can  and  will 
be  done  If  we  work  at  It  hard  enough. 

I  think  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is,  this  Is 
not  an  antl-Chlnese  system  at  all,  but  the 
first  step  In  construction  of  a  major  heavy 
ABM  system.  Of  course,  many  of  the  pro- 
ponents— I  emphasize  this — of  the  thin  sys- 
tem do  not  intend  that  result  any  more  than 
they  Intended  a  big  war  In  Vietnam,  but  that, 
nevertheless,  will  be  the  result. 

The  signposts  along  the  route  we  are  trav- 
eling are  clear  and  we  can  read  them  down 
that  route  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see — they 
read:  We  escalate:  they  escalate;  we  escalate; 
and  so  forth,  until  we  reach  the  end  of  the 
line,  wherever  that  may  be.  As  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara put  it,  we  could  spend  $4  billion, 
$40  billion,  or  $400  billion  on  an  ABM  sys- 
tem and  at  the  end  be  relatively  at  the  same 
point  of  balance  on  the  security  scale  that 
we  are  now. 

In  commenting  on  the  futility  of  It  all. 
Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner,  science  adviser  to  the 
President,  said: 

"Defense  against  thermonuclear  attack  Is 
impossible." 

Dr.  Ralph  Lapp  stated: 
"I  believe  that  for  every  wrinkle  you  Intro- 
duce Into  defense  there  are  10  more  wrinkles 


that  can  be  Introduced  In  the  power  of  the 
offense." 

I  am  aware  th*t  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the 
military  hierarchy  favor  the  heavy  ABM  just 
as  they  favored  intervention  In  Vietnam,  and 
we  who  oppose  It  wlU  be  told  now,  as  we  were 
then,  that  we  are  wrong  and  the  military 
knows  what  Is  best.  And.  again.  5  years  from 
now.  If  we  are  sUU  around,  we  wUl  have 
the  doubtful  honor  of  pointing  to  our  sad 
mistake — and  we  will  be  told  then,  as  now, 
to  quit  talking  about  the  past — that  Is  his- 
tory— let  us  talk  about  the  future.  And  so 
mankind  goes  down  his  merry  read  to 
disaster. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  doubt  that  this 
authorization  will  pass.  This  Is  an  election 
year  and  we  all  know  that  the  two  biggest 
words  In  the  EngUsh  language  are  "national 
defense."  "national  defense."  If  you  Just 
shout  them  loud  enough  you  are  In  the 
clear — you  win  and  yo\ir  opponent  loses.  It 
Is  Just  plain  im patriotic  to  question  any 
appropriation  for  national  defense.  Defense 
against  what?  It  does  not  matter  what,  or 
where,  or  how,  or  whether  It  makes  any 
rational  sense  at  all — just  utter  the  magic 
words  and  you  are  In  the  clear. 

We  know  that  the  military-Industrial 
complex  favors  this  appropriation;  we  know 
that  Congress  supports  it;  I  assume  that  the 
public  does.  too.  But  I  do  not  and  I  will  not 
vote  for  It.  I  cannot  In  good  conscience  vote 
for  a  program  that  will  launch  us  into  a 
splrallng  missile  escalation  which  has  no  end 
and  no  purposes  either.  If  that  Is  bad  politics, 
at  least  it  is  good  sense  and  that  is  some- 
thing worthwhile  nowadays.  For  my  part,  I 
would  rather  leave  here  with  my  conscience 
than  stay  here  vslthout  it. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say,  how  much  better 
It  would  be  if  we  just  poured  this  money 
Into  our  troubled  cities  for  programs  to  right 
what  Is  wrong  In  America.  Lest  we  do  that 
soon,  we  may  not  have  a  worthwhile  society 
left  here  In  America  for  the  ABM  to  defend. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Experts  See  'Thin'  ABM 
Vulnerable,"  published  In  the  Washington 
Post  of  Sunday,  March  3,  1968:  an  article 
entitled  "Defense:  The  Missile  Nobody 
Needs,"  written  by  William  E.  Jackson,  Jr., 
and  published  In  the  New  RepubUc  of 
October  28.  1967;  and  an  article  entitled 
"Antl-BalUstlc-Mlssile  Systems."  written  by 
Ricard  L.  Garwin  and  Hans  A.  Bethe,  and 
published  In  the  saentlfic  American  of 
March  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

"[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  3,  1968] 
"Experts  Ske  'Thin'  ABM  Vulnerable 
"The  Chinese  will  be  able  to  build  missiles 
that  will  penetrate  the  so-called  "llghf  ABM 
system  the  United  States  Intends  to  con- 
struct, according  to  statements  by  two  groujK 
of  American  scientists. 

"An  article  In  the  March  Issue  of  Scientific 
American  by  Richard  L.  Garwin  and  Hans  A. 
Bethe.  both  long  associated  with  the  devel- 
opment of  American  nuclear  weapons,  argues 
that  the  proposed  system  "will  add  little.  If 
anything,  to  the  Influences  that  should  re- 
strain China  Indeflnltely  from  an  attack  on 
the  U.S.' 

"The  two  scientists  argue  that  the  Chinese 
can  surmount  the  American  system,  "whose 
characteristics  and  capabilities  have  been 
well  publicized.'  Their  article  discusses  this 
possibility  in  considerable  technical  detail. 

"Bethe  Is  a  Nobel  Prize  winning  physicist. 
Garwin,  a  Columbia  University  physicist,  was 
recently  reported  to  have  gone  to  South  Viet- 
nam, a  report  setting  off  rumors  that  nuclear 
weapons  were  being  deployed  there.  But 
Pentagon  officials  later  said  he  went  Instead 
to  Thailand. 
"The  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  In 
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a  statement,  calleq  the  ABM  system  'Irre- 
sponsible on  fiscal :  ^oundjs'  smd  'pointless 
on  military  grounda.'  The  Federation  state- 
ment said  that  'the  basic  technical  fact  Is 
that  this  system  ckn  be  easily  neutralized 
by  the  Chinese  by  using  relatively  simple  and 
cheap  penetration  i  aids  or  by  developing 
different  means  of  mieapons  delivery." 

"Both  the  Garwin-Bethe  article  and  the 
FAS  statement  express  fear  that  the  'light' 
ABM  system,  approved  last  September  by  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  8.  McNamara.  will  not 
stop  here.  Both  bejleve  there  will  be  great 
pressure  to  expand  Jthe  system  into  one  de- 
signed to  protect  4g&lnst  Soviet  ICBMs  at 
a  cost  of  $40  billion  ^r  more. 

•The  PAS  statement  is  also  critical  of  In- 
coming Defense  Secretary  Clark  M.  Clifford's 
statement  that  he  jwlll  seek  'clear-cut  nu- 
clear superiority'  ov^r  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
statement  said  thatj'at  today's  level  of  weap- 
onry there  can  be  nasuch  thing.'  " 

(From  the  Congbk^ional  Record,  Apr.   19, 
3966 1 

Mr.  Nbuson.  Mr.  President,  my  remarks 
are  addressed  to  th^  bill  Itself,  which  I  am 
going  to  vote  against. 

There  are,  it  seetns  to  me.  any  number 
of  routes'*  country  4iay  follow  down  the  road 
to  dlsastsr. -We  seeitk  to  be  traveling  several 
roads  at  the  same  t^e;  namely,  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  the  destruction  of  our  environ- 
ment and  the  dlslhtegratlon  of  our  great 
cities.  1 

One  would  think  ^at  these  manmade  dis- 
asters would  be  sufiScient  for  any  country  to 
contend  with  at  one  time.  But,  apparently 
not. 

We  are  now  abou 
with  Russia,  an  ofTe: 
sile  escalation  tha 
end. 

The  so-called  thll 
aimed  at  China  at 
is  simply  an  openlni 


to  trigger  a  missile  race 
ilve  and  defensive  mis- 
literally   will   have   no 


missile  system  Is  not 
1.  That  la  ridiculous.  It 
wedge  for  the  installa- 
tion of  a  heavy  systepi  aimed  at  Russia  which 
will  cost  us  $30  to  $40  billion,  when  the  sys- 
tem will  be  obsolet*  anyway.  We  will  have 
succeeded  only  in  exacerbating  the  balance  of 
terror. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  vote  for  this 
bill  because  It  Involves  this  authorization 
for  the  Sentinel  thlb  missile  system. 

I  predict  that  evety  single  Member  of  this 
body  who  votes  for  ihis  bill  which  will  start 
this  escalation  by  cbnstruction  of  the  thin 
mlssUe  system.  wlUJregret  his  vote  and  the 
honest  ones  will  publicly  apologize  for  it  In 
less  than  half  a  dozei  i  years. 

Mr.  HART.  MrJ  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Seriator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  because 
I  have  voiced  my  apposition  to  the  Safe- 
guard missile  system  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  other  ocjcasions,  and  since  the 
Issue  is  rather  cleir  now,  and  the  time 
of  the  proponents  Is  very  limited,  I  have 
been  requested,' rAther  than  to  detain 
the  Senate  at  this  time,  to  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  thalj  a  detailed  statement 
by  me  of  my  reasops  for  supporting  the 
pending  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record;  and  I  nam  do  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  thos^  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  tjiis  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orjdered. 

The  statwnent  is  las  follows: 

Mr.  Harms.  Mr.  ^resident,  I  would  like 
to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  S.  2546.         1 

Passage  of  the  amendment  does  not  mean 
that  an  ABM  syste^  would  never  be  de- 
ployed. It  means,  r$ther,  that  deployment 
would  be  postponed  while  we  consider 
whether  the  ABM  k  Indeed  necessary  for 
our  national  defense 


This  amendment  would  limit  funds  for 
the  ABM  system  to  those  needed  for  re- 
search and  development.  Deplojrment  and 
site  {u;quisition  would  be  delayed  pending 
the  results  of  this  further  research. 

In  the  past,  we  have  spent  enormous  sums 
to  deploy  weapons  systems.  All  too  often 
these  systems  have  been  abandoned  before 
becoming  operational  or  have  been  declared 
obsolete  shortly  after  deployment.  Especially 
with  our  mounting  domestic  problems,  we 
cannot  afford  to  spend  the  taxpayer's  dol- 
lars in  such  an  vmdiscipUned  and  Incau- 
tious manner. 

Matthew  Arnold,  In  describing  19th  cen- 
tury England  said: 

"We  show  as  a  nation  laudable  energy 
and  persistence  in  walking  according  to  the 
best  light  we  have,  but  we  are  not  quite  care- 
ful enough,  perhaps,  to  see  that  our  light  be 
not  darkness." 

Today,  In  20th  century  America,  there  Is 
a  great  need  for  us,  as  a  nation,  to  be  cer- 
tain that  "our  light  be  not  darkness" — that 
we  not  misunderstand  the  true  meaning  of 
the  "security"  we  seek.  In  the  nuclear  age, 
security  can  derive  only  from  stability.  It 
is  all  too  obvloxis  that  the  splraling  arms 
race,  on  the  periphery  of  which  we  exist 
today,  presents  the  tiltlmate  In  InstabiUty 
and  thus  insecurity. 

To  preserve  an  adequate  level  of  stability 
and  security  requires  a  slowing  of  the  arms 
race — an  event  which  can  occur  today  only 
through  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  clear  that  deplo3rment  of  the  ABM  at 
this  time  could  be  very  detrimental  to  our 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  this 
is  the  most  important  argument  In  favor  of 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  Administration  claims  It  is  essential 
that  we  bargain  from  the  position  of  strength 
which  the  ABM  will  supposedly  provide.  The 
debate  on  this  question  of  our  present  mili- 
tary strength  has  established  clearly  the  im- 
pressive state  of  our  deterrent  force. 

I  recently  met  with  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  Admiral  Moorer,  to  discuss  the 
current  status  of  our  Naval  force.  I  must  say 
that  I  am  Impressed  with  our  Navy  and  its 
great  flexibility,  mobility,  and  almost  un- 
questioned effectiveness.  As  an  example,  Ad- 
miral Levering  Smith,  Director  of  the  Navy's 
strategic  systems  project,  has  stated  that  the 
Polaris  Submarine  will  remain  invulnerable 
for  another  forty  years.  To  eliminate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  submarine  force,  the  So- 
viet Union  would  have  to  develop  an  anti- 
submarine technology  capable  of  tracking  all 
missile  submarines.  Since  the  free  world  con- 
trols a  great  percentage  of  the  shorelines,  the 
tracking  of  our  submarines  becomes  an  al- 
most impossible  task. 

Our  advantage  over  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  intercontinental  bomber  category  has 
also  been  established.  We  have  a  clear  nu- 
merical advantage  of  646  intercontinental 
bombers  to  their  150  to  155.  In  addition,  our 
bombers  can  carry  three  to  four  warheads, 
compared  to  the  two  which  Soviet  bombers 
can  carry. 

It  is  estimated  that  In  the  event  of  attack 
we  could  have  no  less  than  401-  of  our 
bomber  force  in  the  air.  This  force,  like  our 
nuclear  submarines,  is  clearly  Impressive  and 
clearly  superior  to  its  Soviet  counterpart. 

The  third  deterrent  force  discussed  during 
the  debate,  ICBM's,  is  for  all  purposes  evenly 
balanced  with  neither  power  being  able  to 
claim  a  superior  force. 

Penally,  we  have  the  capacity  to  deliver 
thousands  of  warheads  with  intermediate 
range  planes  and  missiles  stationed  on  air- 
craft carriers  and  foreign  bases.  By  reason  of 
the  strategic  location  of  these  weapons,  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  we  have  a  formida- 
ble deterrent  force  in  these  weajxjns  alone. 
Notwithstanding  the  numerical  superiority 
we  have  in  these  various  categories,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  nonetheless  Indicated  its  will- 
ingness to  negotiate  arms  limitations. 


They  do  so  recognizing  that  we  live  within 
a  structure  of  nuclear  deterrence  with  both 
nations  maintaining  the  ability  to  destroy 
the  other. 

If  either  we  or  the  Russians  try  to  radi- 
cally alter  this  relative  nuclear  vulnerability 
in  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  first  strike  capa- 
bility, or  what  appears  to  be  a  first  strike 
capability,  the  only  choice  available  to  the 
other  side  will  be  to  react  with  new  weapons 
costing  billions  of  dollars. 

It  is  important  that  one  understand  that 
once  we  leave  the  present  arms  level  in  the 
elusive  search  for  nuclear  superiority,  there 
will  be  much  less  opportunity  for  meaningful 
arms  negotiations.  The  next  plateau  of  arma- 
ments, the  ABM  and  the  MIRV  reaction,  does 
not  very  easily  lend  Itself  to  arms  control. 

I  do  not  mean  to  indicate  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  agree  with  us  on  arms  limitations 
Just  out  of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts.  Nor 
will  we  agree  with  them  Just  to  be  nice  to 
them. 

Each  of  us  will  agree  with  the  other — if  at 
all — only  because  we  find  It  in  our  own  self 
interest  to  do  so. 

There  are  indications  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  beset  with  border  clashes  with  main- 
land China  and  increasingly  feeling  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  consumer  goods  at  home,  may 
now  have  begun  to  see  that,  since  neither 
country  can  or  will  allow  the  other  to  achieve 
any  sut>etantlal  defensive  or  offensive  advan- 
tage, some  mutually  enforceable  agreement 
now  for  arms  Umitatlons  could  provide  the 
same  kind  of  military  parity  which  would 
exist  after  we  had  both  spent  untold  addi- 
tional billions  on  new  systems. 

Whether  these  talks  £ire  eventually  success- 
ful or  not,  they  are  long  overdue,  and  we 
should  get  on  with  them.  In  the  meantime, 
we  should  do  nothing  which  would  damage  in 
advance  their  possibility  for  success.  The 
point  is  that  we  have  the  time  to  do  so, 
while  continuing  research  and  development 
on  an  admittedly  undeveloped  and  untested 
ABM  system. 

By  withholding  authorization  for  the  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM  we  leave  open  what 
may  in  fact  be  the  last  feasible  option  for 
successful  talks  which  both  the  United  States 
and  Russia  have  indicated  a  desire  to  hold. 
If  we  now  deploy  the  Safeguard  system,  we 
make  much  more  difficult  any  eventual  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  President 
Nixon  has  made  clear  he  seeks. 

Dally,  in  debate  on  this  floor,  the  technical 
feasibility  of  the  ABM  has  been  questioned, 
along  with  the  effectiveness  of  detector-con- 
trol systems.  Responsible  and  informed  mem- 
bers of  the  scientific  conununity  assert  that 
an  effective  detector-control  system  can  be 
developed  only  through  extensive  and  realis- 
tic experiments  and  tests.  This  strongly  sug- 
gests the  need  for  further  research  and  de- 
velopment in  order  to  assure  the  workability 
of  the  system  before  initiating  costly  con- 
struction and  deployment. 

In  the  past,  we  have  sometimes  proceeded 
too  quickly  in  procuring  components  for  sys- 
tems not  fully  developed.  Such  haste  has  re- 
sulted in  expenditures  in  excess  of  $4  billion 
for  missiles  such  as  the  Mauler,  Typon, 
Navaho,  and  others  which  were  never 
deployed. 

In  the  past  16  years  we  have  spent  billions 
of  taxpayer's  dollars  on  systems  which  were 
only  briefly  deployed — the  Nike-AJax,  Reg- 
ulas.  and  Atlas  D,  E,  and  F. 

My  fellow  Oklahomans  well  remember  the 
silos  which  were  dug  In  the  Southwest  sec- 
tion of  our  state  for  the  Atlas  Missile.  Barely 
completed  and  dedicated,  they  were  aban- 
doned. They  are  now  for  the  most  part 
empty — waiting  for  the  ingenuity  of  man  to 
devise  other  uses  for  these  multi-million  dol- 
lar holes  in  the  ground. 

This  program  and  similar  ones  cost  the 
taxpayers  approximately  $19  billion. 

This  is  not  to  say  all  of  the  money  ex- 
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pended  in  these  programs  was  wasted.  In 
some  instances,  for  example,  we  greatly  Un- 
proved our  technology.  But,  the  point  is 
that  recommendations  in  this  field  are  not 
necessarily  infallible,  and  where  we  have 
time  to  do  so,  as  in  the  Instant  case  we 
should  take  the  time  to  determine  that  our 
technology  has  been  perfected. 

Finally,  one  must  confront  the  questions 
of  our  national  priorities.  National  security 
should  be,  and  Is  a  n»aJor  concern  of  all 
Americans.  But  what  of  health,  safety,  edu- 
cation, and  happiness  of  our  people?  Is  this 
not  also  a  part  of  our  national  secxirity? 
These  are  the  things  that  are  necessary  for 
man's  "growth,  Joy  and  reason."  These  are 
more  truly  the  things  that  give  us  our 
strength  and  our  purpose. 

Erich  Fronun,  among  others,  has  warned 
us  of  an  inherent  danger  In  our  technology- 
acceptance  of  the  principle  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  because  it  is  technically 
possible  to  do  it. 

Quoting  Dr.  Promm: 

"The  principle  means  the  negation  of  all 
values  which  the  humanist  tradition  has 
developed.  This  tradition  said  that  something 
should  be  done  because  it  is  needed  for 
man,  for  his  growth,  Joy,  and  reason,  be- 
cause It  is  beautiful,  good,  or  true.  Once  the 
principle  is  accepted  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  because  it  is  technically  possible 
to  do  it,  all  other  values  are  dethroned,  and 
technological  development  becomes  the 
foundation  of  ethics." 

Indeed  it  would  be  tragic  If  we  spend 
billions  on  a  weapons  system  and  find  that 
In  the  end  it  has  lessened  thqjnatlonal  secu- 
rity we  seek  because  of  its  adverse  effect  on 
the  coming  arms  negotiations  with  the  Rus- 
sians and  because  it  has  decreased  our 
economic  ability  to  meet  pressing  needs  here 
at  home. 

The  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  ABM  pro- 
posal is  evidence  of  its  complexity  and  signifi- 
cance. I  think  we  realize  that  we  may  be 
setting  forth  priorities  and  goals  for  this 
nation  that  will  be  hard  to  change.  So,  let 
us  not  Imitate  the  Queen  of  Hearts  who  had 
to  pass  sentence  first  and  then  hear  the 
evidence.  "The  pending  amendment  gives  us 
the  opportunity  to  develop  the  evidence  and 
then  weigh  It  carefully  before  acting  finally. 
I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  support  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment, 
but  I  also  wish  to  indicate  a  clear  inten- 
tion to  support  a  modification  which  the 
Senator  from  Maine  has  indicated  she 
intends  to  submit.  I  do  this  because  I  feel 
that  the  modified  Smith  amendment  can 
accomplish  ever>'thing  that  I  feel  is 
needed  to  be  done  on  the  antiballistic 
missile  system. 

It  would  enable  the  redesign  of  the 
MSR  to  make  it  less  viUnerable.  It  would 
enable  redesigning  to  make  a  number  of 
multiple  radars  available,  rather  than  the 
single  MSR  that  would  be  at  each  site; 
and  it  would  enable  us  to  design  a  sys- 
tem that  would  be  far  less  vulnerable. 

In  addition,  it  would  give  us  the  time 
to  see  whether  the  Soviet  Union  is  serious 
about  the  intention  to  negotiate,  and 
whether  it  intends  to  seriously  try  to  find 
a  way  to  stop  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  us  sees  this 
problem  from  a  different  perspective.  I 
have,  in  common  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri,  a  backgroimd  in 
military  procurement,  though  his  ex- 
perience was  at  a  substantially  higher 


level  than  mine,  and  we  have  had  com- 
parable experience  in  the  electronics  in- 
dustry. I  suppose  it  could  be  said  that 
both  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  I 
are  members  and  have  been  members  of 
the  military-industrial  complex  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

I  oppose  the  Safeguard  system,  simply 
because  I  think  we  all  know  several 
things.  We  know  that  it  has  never  been 
fully  assembled.  We  know  that  it  has 
never  been  fully  tested.  We  know  that  it 
has  never  been,  therefore,  fully  evalu- 
ated. We  have  no  idea,  really — any  of 
us — what  it  will  cost.  The  range  of  esti- 
mates is  from  a  low  of  $8  billion  to  fig- 
ures mentioned  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  ranging  up  to  $40 
billion. 

I  feel  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
rush  into  production  and  deploy  a  system 
when  we  do  not  know  whether  it  will 
work,  whether  it  can  be  put  together,  to 
effectively  carry  out  its  mission,  whether 
it  will  carry  out  its  objectives,  or  what  it 
will  actually  cost. 

My  own  experience  in  production 
would  lead  me  to  believe  we  wHl  actually 
lose  time  by  rushing  into  production  on 
a  system  that  has  not  even  been  fully 
completed  in  design. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  16  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  11  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  about  all  that  can  be  said  on  the 
substance  of  this  issue  has  been  said.  I 
simply  wish  to  clarify  my  position  with 
regard  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

I  think  it  would  accomplish  the  same 
ultimate  objective  as  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment. 

It  may  be  that  some,  because  of  prior 
commitments  to  the  Cooper-Hart  amend- 
ment, would  feel  that  they  cannot  sup- 
port the  amendment.  I  would  hope  that 
everyone  who  will  support  the  Cooper- 
Hart  amendment  wiU  feel  free  to  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  If,  by  any  chance,  that  amend- 
ment should  fail,  then,  of  course,  they 
will  have  another  opportunity  to  vote. 

I  can  only  say  with  regard  to  these 
systems,  by  way  of  review,  that  for  25 
years  this  country  has  placed  its  princi- 
pal reliance  upon  armaments.  The  major 
expenditures  of  this  Nation  have  been 
for  armament.  We  have  piled  up  the  most 
prestigious  amount  of  arms  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  These  arms  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  destroy  all  the  world,  and  cer- 
tainly all  of  the  coimtries  within  the 
Communist  bloc. 

The  Communists,  of  course,  have  simi- 
lar armaments. 

I  do  think  we  should  give  very  serious 
consideration  at  least  to  a  change  in  our 
approach  to  this  policy. 

Surely,  none  of  us  is  satisfied  with 
present  conditions  in  our  country. 

We  have  seen  our  present  policy  result 
in  internal  turmoil  all  the  way  from  the 


ghettos  in  the  cities  to  the  imiversitiee 
and  many  other  areas. 

We  have  seen  our  present  policy  re- 
sult in  many  of  the  things  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  stated.  I  will  not  re- 
peat them. 

I  do  plead  with  my  colleagues  to  give 
prayerful  consideration  to  this  need  for 
a  slight  change  in  direction  to  promote 
the  security  of  our  country. 

I  cannot  help  believing  that  the  se- 
curity of  our  coimtry  does  not  result 
from  the  piling  up  of  more  and  more 
weapons  of  varying  kinds  in  our  ar- 
senals and  neglecting  the  internal 
strength  of  our  coimtry. 

Surely,  with  the  warnings  we  have 
had.  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  riot  in 
Watts  to  the  burning  and  riot  in  Wash- 
ington, we  have  had  a  warning  that  dif- 
ferent priorities  are  required. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  step 
toward  that  would  be  for  us  to  take  this 
small  degree  of  change  of  direction  in 
our  expenditures  for  military  equipment. 
The  main  significance  of  this  particu- 
lar change,  of  course,  is  in  the  arms  race. 
And  it  would  be  a  gesture  of  good  will 
and  a  token  of  our  good  will  to  other  na- 
tions who  are  interested  in  deescalating 
the  arms  race. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Senate,  in  view  of 
the  present  conditions  and  our  past  ex- 
perience, will  at  least  take  the  slight 
risk  involved  in  trymg  another  approach 
to  our  security. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  identify 
the  amoimt  of  arms  we  have  with  se- 
curity, in  the  belief  that  arms  and  se- 
curity are  the  same  thing,  only  said  in 
different  words.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
true.  Security,  to  a  great  extent,  must  de- 
pend on  the  internal  strength  of  our 
Nation.  __ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 

time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  other 
Senators  have  done,  I  came  to  the  fioor 
with  an  elaborate  speech.  It  would  not 
have  changed  any  minds,  although  it 
might  have  made  me  comfortable  when 
looking  at  the  Record 

The  only  thing  I  desire  to  say  that 
may  have  some  effect  is  that,  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper), 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
support  the  amendment  intended  to  be 
offered  by  the  able  Senator  from  Maine. 

That  amendment  achieves,  I  think,  the 
objective  that  is  common  to  all  of  us— 
to  encourage  research  and  to  insure 
against  deployment. 

This  is  the  last  chance  we  have  to  cor- 
rect a  mistake  we  made  last  year  when 
we  approved  deployment  of  ABM  Sen- 
tinel. ^     ^.    . 

The  people  of  this  country,  by  their 
voices  of  protest  have  helped  us  to  ob- 
tain this  opportunity  to  correct  that  mis- 
take. Let  us  not  repeat  the  mistake  again. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 
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Mr.  COOPEte.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  it  cleajr  that  the  amendment  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  and  I  have  of- 
fered is  not  withdrawn  and  in  the  event 
the  amendmei^t  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  should  be  defeated — and  I 
hope  it  will  ndt  be — there  will  be  a  vote 
on  our  amendment. 

I  have  talked  a  great  deal  in  this  de- 
bate, and  I  shaB  now  make  my  last  speech 
for  the  Record, 

The  debate  upon  the  proposed  Safe- 
gtiard  anti-ballistic-missile  system  has 
been  long  and  hard  fought.  But  it  has 
been  worthwhile.  It  has  proven  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  the  democratic 
process  of  inquiry  and  public  debates.  It 
has  challenged  the  Senate  as  a  body  to 
exercise  its  resiKjnsibilities  and  has  chal- 
lenged the  courage  of  the  administration 
to  enter  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  control  of  arms  without 
binding  itself  U.  a  weapons  system,  which 
the  negotiatiors  will  seek  to  control. 

It  has  been  urged  again  and  again  in 
the  debate  thati  a  decision  must  be  made 
now  to  deploy  the  Safeguard  system,  that 
it  is  essential  to  the  security  of  our 
country.  The  responsibility  for  national 
security  rests  with  the  Congress  as  well 
as  with  the  exe<  utive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. We  respect  the  President's 
grave  responsih|ilities,  but  the  Constitu- 
tion calls  for  ai  joint  judgment.  It  is  a 
trust  given  the  Congress  by  the  people. 
The  relation  jof  the  issue  before  us  to 
national  securitiy,  with  its  vast  implica- 
tions for  the  protection  and  future  of 
our  country,  hiis  caused  the  Senate  to 
debate  its  definition  and  the  Nation's 
goals. 

If,  as  has  been  argued,  national 
security  means  a  decision  at  this  time 
to  deploy  the  Safeguard  system,  to  pro- 
tect our  count -y's  retaliatory  nuclear 
forces— the  det(  rrent^ I  submit  that  it 
is  a  narrow  d(!flnition,  and  the  sup- 
porters of  Saf(  (guard  have  not  made 
their  case. 

The  United  S  ates  possesses  now  vast 
supenonty  ovei    the  Soviet   Union  in 
nuclear  strength  Compared  to  the  Soviet 
Umon's  2,200  ddiverable  warheads   the 
U.S.   arsenal   includes   4.200   warheads 
dehverable  from  land,  the  air,  and  under 
the  seas.  If  the  Soviet  Union  continues 
to  increase  its  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
our  country  can  and  will  increase  its 
nuclear   strength   and,   if   needed,   can 
^F^^  ^®  constriction  of  a  more  sffective 
ABM  system.  The  bUl  before  us  -s  proof 
that  the  administration  is  increasing  its 
offensive  nucleai'  weapons.  It  provides 
f^l^v    /  ^5^"teman  m  program, 
for  Mmv,  for  donverting  Polaris  sub- 
mannes  to  Posei(^on,  and  for  attack  sub- 
marines. The  Dedartment  of  Defense  has 
portrayed    a    grm    picture    of    Soviet 
capabili  les.  It  should  give  aU  the  facts 
l?.fo    i    °yf   P'°P^^   '^^t   the   United 
deterrent         '="P*''^ty  to  protect  the 

Deployment  of  the  Safeguard  system 
is  not  possible  ii  fiscal  year  1970  No 
component,  no  pirt  of  a  component  of 
Safeguard  can  h4  emplaced  on  any  mis- 
sile site  m  fiscal  year  1970.  Research  and 
development  musi,  proceed  for  some  time 
on  the  antimissiles— Spartan  and 
Sprint — and  the  warheads  will  not  be 
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ready  until  1974.  The  radars  simply  do 
not  exist.  A  missile  site  radar — MSR— is 
being  tested  at  Kwajaleln.  Construction 
of  the  perimeter  acquisition  radar — 
PAR — the  development  of  the  necessary 
computers  has  begun,  but  their  "soft- 
ware"— the  feeding  of  necessary  infor- 
mation and  intelligence  Into  the  com- 
puters— has  not  yet  been  fully  developed. 
The  amendment  which  we  support  does 
not  lock  the  hands  of  the  President.  It 
provides  full  funds  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. It  does  prohibit  in  fiscal  year 
1970  the  procurement  of  components  of 
the  Safeguard  system.  They  have  not 
been  tested  separately  or  as  integrated 
units.  Their  procurement  could  "lock  in" 
our  country  to  Safeguard,  a  system 
which  outstanding  scientists,  who  have 
spent  years  working  on  ballistic  systems, 
have  testified  is  not  designed  for  missile 
site  defense,  and  cannot  be  effective 
without  a  minimum  expenditure  of  $40 
billion.  A  decision  to  deploy  now,  to  lock 
in  the  system,  will  not  contribute  to  na- 
tional security. 

We  have  a  kind  of  security  today.  It  is 
the  ability  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union 
or  any  other  power.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
this  security  as  well. 

The  pursuit  of  security  through  nu- 
clear power  alone  will  never  end.  It  will 
waste  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  make 
the  labor  of  men  empty.  It  will  increase 
the  sense  of  futility,  i>articularly  among 
the  young.  For  we  and  the  Soviets,  with 
all  our  technology,  can  be  reduced  to 
dust  at  any  moment.  The  green  earth 
and  millions  who  live  on  it  can  be  burned 
to  grey  ashes.  This  specter  is  the  essence 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  This  is  our 
present  security. 

A  point  of  view  is  held  by  some  in  this 
land  which  has  been  hardly  challenged, 
but  which  we  challenge  today.  It  is  that 
the  United  States  is  required  to  install 
nuclear  systems  against  every  threat, 
assumed  or  potential.  It  requires  one  to 
think  of  the  loss  of  millions  of  human 
beings  as  if  there  were  no  rational  alter- 
native. 

There  is  a  rational  alternative.  Our 
country  has  the  opportunity  to  strive 
through  negotiations  to  halt  the  arms 
race.  We  ask  that  the  decision  to  approve 

Safeguard— a    new    weapons    system 

shall  not  be  made  at  this  time,  so  that 
the  United  States  may  enter  negotiations, 
supported  not  only  by  its  overwhelming 
nuclear  power,  but  also  with  the  power 
that  proceeds  from  the  best  purposes  of 
our  system  of  government,  from  the  be- 
lief in  world  order  and  moral  force. 

I  know  the  heavy  responsibility  that 
bears  upon  all  who  will  vote  today— op- 
ponents and  proponents  of  deployment 
alike.  All  are  moved  with  a  common  pur- 
pose—the ultimate  and  true  security  of 
our  country. 

We  ask  the  Senate  to  take  the  course 
of  reason,  with  confidence  in  the  strength 
of  our  country,  to  seek  ways  to  reduce, 
rather  than  accelerate,  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  This  course  offers  the  only  hope  of 
true  security  for  our  counti-y  and  the 
endangered  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 


First,  may  we  have  order  in  the 
Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  want  the  debate  to  end  with- 
out clearing  up  a  few  technical  jwints.  I 
would  not  want  the  future  i-eaders  of  the 
Congressional  Record  to  think  that  we 
could  let  go  unchallenged  some  rather 
erroneous— and  I  think— foolish  state- 
ments made  on  technical  points. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  radar  will 
not  work.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
computer  system  will  not  work.  I  know  a 
little  about  radar.  I  have  used  them.  I 
know  a  little  about  computers.  I  have 
used  them. 

The  present  state  of  our  radar  art  is  an 
exceptionally  high  one.  We  have  three- 
dimensional  radar  available.  We  have  ex- 
cellent range  and  excellent  definition.  We 
have  a  radar  system  at  Eglin  Air  Force 
Base.  It  is  called  the  PSR  85.  That  is  the 
phase  search  radar. 

This  is  used  to  locate  the  position  of 
satellites,  some  of  them  traveling  much 
higher  than  radar  search  would  be  re- 
quired in  the  event  of  incoming  missiles. 
We  have  the  MSA  system  already  opera- 
tive in  the  Pacific.  The  PAR  is  under  con- 
struction. It  is  a  5,000  element  radar, 
about  which  there  is  no  question  as  to  its 
feasibility  and  workability. 

As  to  the  computers:  We  are  told  that 
the  state  of  the  art  is  not  far  enough  de- 
veloped to  have  a  computer  to  figure  out 
what  to  tell  the  missile  as  it  goes  out  to 
seek  the  incoming  missile. 

I  would  like  to  remind  Senators  that 
there  are  available — in  fact,  in  use — two 
commercially  made  radars  that  are 
nearly  twice  as  big  in  capacity  and  re- 
quired ability  as  the  computer  about 
which  we  are  talking  here.  These  aie  T\xn. 
by  enlisted  men.  A  doctorate  is  not  re- 
quired to  run  these  computers.  The  com- 
puters at  NASA  headquarters,  for  ex- 
ample, after  the  Apollo  flight,  have  5  mil- 
lion words  stored.  This  is  the  biggest 
computer  in  the  world,  and  in  history, 
and  probably  will  never  be  equaled. 

What  are  the  problems  this  computer 
and  radar  face  that  are  so  gigantic? 
They  really  are  not  gigantic.  We  know 
the  location  of  every  missile  site  in 
Russia,  just  as  they  know  the  location  of 
every  missile  site  in  this  country.  We 
can  tell  fairly  well  which  silos  of  hers 
are  aimed  at  which  targets  of  ours,  and 
she  can  do  the  same  we  can.  Any  missile 
launched  from  Russia  to  hit  any  target 
in  this  country  probably  would  not  de- 
viate more  than  2  or  3  degrees  in 
its  trajectory,  the  two  countries  being  so 
far  apart.  We  know  the  height  of  the 
trajectory  it  would  have  to  attain;  we 
know  the  speed  that  the  missile  would 
have  to  attain.  In  other  words,  we  are 
looking  through  a  tube— if  we  think  of  a 
trajectory  as  a  tube — about  2  or  3  degrees 
in  extreme  width,  to  enable  a  missile  to 
hit  a  target  in  this  country. 

This  is  not  complicated.  If  you  tell  me 
that  a  man  is  going  to  shoot  me  and  he  is 
in  the  comer  over  there  and  I  can  see 
him  and  he  has  a  rifle  aimed  at  me,  I  can 
do  something  about  it.  I  do  not  have  to 
have  a  lot  of  computered  facts. 
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We  know  where  they  are  coming  from; 
we  know  the  height  of  the  trajectory;  we 
know  the  speed.  The  computer  merely 
has  to  react  to  the  radar  telling  the  com- 
puter "Here  comes  an  enemy  bogey," 
and  off  goes  the  missile,  if  that  is  desired. 
Mr.  President,  I  merely  wanted  to  clear 
up  this  point.  I  know  it  is  not  going  to 
change  one  vote.  I  just  do  not  want 
future  generations  to  think  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  allow  erroneous  statements  to 
continue  about  the  ability  of  American 
science  and  American  technology  and 
American  know-how  to  produce  what  is 
a  much  simpler  system  than  the  system 
we  developed,  against  the  advice  of  noted 
scientists,  to  get  men  to  the  moon. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  that  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Piesident. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Piesident,  how 
much  time  remains  for  those  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     <Mr. 

Eagleton  in  the  chair  >.  Seven  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  yield 

myself  7  minutes,  or  so  much  thereof  as 

I  may  actually  use. 

I  realize  that  this  matter  has  come 
to  the  point  at  which  all  phases  of  it 
have  been  discussed;  but  I  think  that, 
for  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
I  should  make  a  brief  summary,  at  the 
expense  of  some  repetition,  of  just  what 
is  involved. 

In  the  first  place.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  this  missile  system,  which  we 
have  and  which  Russia  has  and  which 
Red  China  may  have,  the  best  possible 
defense  and  the  best  possible  chance  is 
for  those  systems  to  stay  there  unused. 
That  is  what  we  all  pray  for.  In  other 
words,  take  Russia  first.  I  would  have  a 
very  happy  thought  if  I  knew  we  had  an 
effective  ABM  and  they  had  one.  also.  I 
believe  that  would  be  the  best  guarantee 
that  they  would  not  be  used.  And  let 
each  know  the  other  has  it.  But  perhaps 
it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  perfect  one. 
anyway.   Certainly,    they   are   on   their 
vpay — there  is  no  denial  of  that — and  we 
are  burning  up  daylight  now  if  we  let  a 
situation  develop  in  which  they  have  an 
effective  one,  or  one  they  believe  is  effec- 
tive, and  they  know  we  do  not  have  one. 
Even  if  they  never  fire  theirs,  there 
is  the  blackmail,  there  is  the  uncertainty, 
there  is  the  gnawing  void  in  our  mind 
on  everything.  So  the  blackmail  value  to 
them  would  be  tremendous.  And  what- 
ever perfection  we  had  in  ours  would 
certainly  be  a  great  investment  in  nego- 
tiation, peace  of  mind,  and  other  pro- 
posals. 

I  say  that  as  one  who  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  effectiveness  of  these 
ICBM's:  and  there  might  not  be  anyone 
left,  anyway,  if  each  turned  loose  on  the 
other. 

I  wish  to  make  a  further  point,  Mr. 
President,  with  respect  to  the  proponents 
of  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment.  They 
say,  "Yes,  there  is  a  threat"— they  have 
said  it  untU  a  few  minutes  ago— "and 
we  think  that  threat  ought  to  be  met. 
There  is  a  threat  of  some  kind.  We  ought 
to  have  an  ABM  system.  We  favor  the 
research  for  it."  That,  without  limit,  has 
been  the  story  here  until  a  few  minutes 
ago.  So  that  is  the  recognition  of  a 
threat. 


They  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say:  "Yes, 
we  need  ABM;  we  need  this  system.  We 
want  this  money  to  stay  in  here  for 
for  the  Safeguard."  That  is  what  the  vote 
showed  a  minute  ago.  "We  want  that 
money  In  here  for  the  research  on  the 
Safeguard  system."  So  they  must  believe 
there  is  something  to  the  idea  of  a  threat 
and  that  this  is  a  step  in  meeting  that 

Until  this  afternoon,  the  only  differ- 
ence between  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  and  the  Cooper-Hart  amend- 
ment pertained  to  this  relatively  small 
amoimt  of  deployment,  which  is  another 
phase  of  advance  testing;  and  that  is 
what  the  President  trimmed  it  down  to— 
to  the  absolute  minimum,  to  keep  from 
losing  all  that  time.  So  under  the  Cooper- 
Hart  amendment  and  the  biU  itself,  there 
is  no  difference  except  as  to  those  very 
small  items. 

It  has  been  said  over  and  over — I  do 
not  wish  to  take  the  time  now  just  to 
repeat— that  this  is  a  defensive  weapon, 
after  aU.  And  that  is  what  it  is— purely 
defensive.  I  never  can  be  made  to  be- 
lieve, with   what  little  commonsense  I 
have,  that  Russia  or  anyone  else  would 
consider  that  as  an  act  of  aggression. 
No  one  blames  anyone  else  for  self-de- 
fense   Self-defense  is  natural  and  it  is 
inherent.  There  is  an  old  saying:  "Even 
the  worm  will  turn   to  protect  itself." 
I  do  not  follow  one  iota  the  argument 
that  this  is  aggression.  But  some  of  those 
who   make  that   argument  turn   right 
around    and   say:    "Do   not   go   into   a 
Maginot  Line  concept;  do  not  get  on  the 
defensive  in  a  Maginot  Line  concept." 
That  is  a  total  contradiction  of  the  idea 
of  the  others  that  this  is  aggression. 

May  we  have  a  semblance  of  order, 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ale  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  just 
reduces  it  to  the  hard,  practical  matter 
of  whether  we  are  going  to  cut  this  off 
now,  after  admitting  that  we  need  a  sys- 
tem and  that  this  one  has  shown  prom- 
ise, to  keep  it  going— whether  or  not  we 
cut  it  off  entirely  for  this  last  step. 

What  are  the  circumstances?  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  is 
planning  to  go  to  this  conference,  has 
said,  "Before  I  go,  before  I  leave,  I  want 
your  backing  on  this  weapon."  That  is 
what  he  said,  and  I  know  that  is  what  he 
meant. 

What  are  we  going  to  tell  him?  Let  us 
not  fool  ourselves.  We  are  going  to  jerk 
the  rug  out  from  under  him,  and  not 
give  him  anything  to  stand  on  except  a 
lot  of  words.  "Oh,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
going  to  trust  you  to  negotiate,  but  you 
do  not  have  judgment  enough  to  say 
what  kind  of  backing  you  think  you 
need  in  weapons  and  also  in  moral  sup- 
port We  are  not  behind  you  either  way. 
We  will  not  let  you  have  the  weapons. 
Therefore,  we  take  away  our  moral  sup- 
port." 

They  deny  it,  but  that  is  where  we  are 
going  to  leave  it.  I  am  going  to  stand  by 
our  Chief  of  State,  and  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference who  he  is.  He  wants  this  weapon 
to  protect  us;  I  think  he  should  have  it. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator from  Michigan  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining. _.  ,j  iV, 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
time  remaining  to  the  able  majority 
leader.  _     „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized  for  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
deny  that  those  of  us  who  are  opposed 
to  the  ABM  system  are  undermining  the 
President  or  are  adopting  a  morally  in- 
defensible position.  I  think  that  we 
should  get  away  from  the  emotion  and 
get  down  to  as  many  of  the  facts  as  we 
possibly  can,  recognizing  no  matter  what 
our  position,  none  of  us,  not  a  single 
one  of  us,  is  infallible. 

We  are  approaching  a  high  water  mark 
in  the  debate  on  the  ABM.  For  the  record 
I  wish  to  reiterate  that  three  times  last 
year  I  voted  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  'Mr.  Cooper)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart)  against  the  ABM  under 
a  previous  Democratic  administration. 

There  have  been  emotions  displayed 
in  this  debate  today.  That  is  understand- 
able as  the  heat  generates  and  the  argu- 
ments become  a  little  bit  more  personal. 
There  have  been  many  illilstrations  of 
what  went  on  in  1898,  1905,  and  1912,  as 
if  that  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
question  of  tiie  ABM.  even  if  the  illus- 
trations were  correct,  and  they  were, 
But  by  and  large  this  debate  has  been 
solid,  it  has  been  statesmanlike,  it  ha.«; 
been  nonpartisan,  and  regardles  of  one's 
position,  in  my  opinion,  it  has  been  in 
the  national  interest. 

The  President  made  a  judgment.  He 
brought  about  a  drastic  configuration  ot 
the  Sentinel  system,  which  he  inherited. 
After  a  reassessment  and  reevaluation, 
he  came  up  with  the  Safeguard.  The 
President  faced  up  to  his  responsibility, 
made  a  judgment,  and  rendered  a  de- 
cision; and  I  honor  him  for  it. 

But  as  Senators  we  also  have  to  face 
up  to  our  responsibilities,  render  a  judg- 
ment, make  a  decision,  cast  a  vote,  and 
then  we  are  responsible  to  the  people  of 
the  States  from  which  we  come  for  what 
we  do  in  this  and  in  other  instances.  That 
is  the  way  it  should  be. 

For  all  I  know,  the  advocates  of  the 
anti-ballistic-missile  system  may  be  right 
and  I  may  be  wrong.  But  I  have  to  make 
a  decision.  I  cannot  take  a  walk.  I  do  not 
wish  to  avoid  a  vote.  So  one  has  to  do 
what  one  thinks  is  best  and  be  prepared 
to  accept  the  consequences,  good  or  bad. 
The  statement  has  been  made  that 
some  of  us  are  advocating  giving  up  the 
ABM  unilaterally.  No  such  statement  has 
been  made  by  anyone  in  opposition  to 
this  proposal  because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  not  aware  that  we  have  any 
ABM's  at  the  present  time. 

I  would  point  out.  though,  that  ever 
though  we  do  not  have  radars  and  com- 
puters. Sprints  and  Spartans,  we  do  have 
parity  as  of  this  moment  with  the  Sovi- 
ets in  the  matter  of  ICBM's:  that  we 
are  infinitely  superior  in  the  field  of  the 
Polaris  missUe,  where  we  have  about  a 
12-to-l  or  13-to-l  advantage.  If  I  read 
the  press  correctly  this  morning,  there 
is  a  decidedly  greater  advantage  because 
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we  have  somi  multiple  warheads,  I  un- 
derstand, on  some  of  the  Polaris  mis- 
siles. In  the  fleld  of  heavy  bombers,  the 
nuclear  bombers,  we  have  at  least  a  4- 
to-1  and  posably  a  5-to-l  superiority. 

The  questien  has  been  raised  about 
cost  and  that  has  bothered  me.  It  was  my 
understandini  that  originally  the  cost 
was  to  be  $6.3  billion  for  the  entire  sys- 
tem. The  diitinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  this  afternoon  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  estimated  the  cost  to  be  about 
$12.5  bUlion.   j 

I  am  worried  about  the  question  of  re- 
liability, too,  land  I  must  disagree  with 
my  good  frleiid,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GpLDWATER)  who  seems  to 
have  such  f4ith  in  the  radar  which 
would  be  instklled  but  which  would  be 
very  vulnerab^,  very  soft,  and  very  dan- 
gerous as  far  Bs  the  missiles  themselves 
are  concemecl  I  have  little  in  the  way 
of  faith,  as  yet,  on  the  question  of  com- 
puters and  miich  needs  to  be  done. 

I  wish  to  sair  in  conclusion  that  what 
we  want  to  achieve  is  balance,  balance 
between  our  offensive  needs  and  our  do- 
mestic problej 

that  we  should  hold  out 
people  and  the  world  so 
;et  away  from  a  possible 
jn  engendered  by  an  awms 
race.  We  shoiid  do  all  we  can  through 
negotiations  apd  otherwise  to  achieve 
peace,  not  jus^  for  ourselves  but  for  all 
mankind. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  has 
expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendmeijt  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentuckjr  (Mr.  Cooper)  and  the 
Senator  from  | Michigan  (Mr.  Hart). 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  ai^endment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  VICE  FiRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  AssisTAiiT  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  ^aine  (Mrs.  Smith)  pro- 
poses an  amenidment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  In  ilieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  added  by  amendment  No. 
101,  add  the  following: 

of  the  funds  authorized  by 
Act  may  be  used  for  carry- 
ing out,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  any  reseai'cb.  development,  testing, 
evaluation,  or  p:-ocurement  of  the  antlbal- 
llstlc  missile  system  known  as  the  Safeg^uard 
system,  or  to  ciirry  out  any  research,  de- 
velopment, testljg,  evaluation,  or  procure- 
ment of  any  par;  or  component  of  such  sys- 
tem: Provided.  That  funds  contained  herein 
research,  development,  test 


One  priorits 
is  hope  to  01 
that  we  can 
mad  momenti 


or  elsewhere  for 


and  evaluation  iif  components,  and  related 
any  other  advanced  antl- 
system   or   other   weapons 

system  shall  not  I  le  affected 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minules. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  Ir.  President,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  ^hat  the  Senate  is  not  in 
order. 

The  VICE  FteESIDENT. 
will  be  in  order  j ' 
may  proceed. 

Mrs.  SMTTHl  Mr.  President,  the  ob- 
servations I  made  on  my  original  amend- 
ment apply  to  this  amendment,  for  this 
amendment  merely  clarifies  my  original 
amendment. 


The  Senate 
The  Senator  from  Maine 


I  think  that  the  additional  language 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper),  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  is  most 
acceptable. 

Mr.  STENNIS  and  Mr.  HART  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  recognizedi 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeEis  and  nays  on  the  last  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufflcient  second?  There  is  a  suflQcient 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
amendment  now  pending  subject  to  the 
agreement  earlier  entered  Into,  namely, 
that  there  will  be  1  hour  of  debate 
equally  divided? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
situation  on  the  dlvlsloii  of  time  now  is 
the  same  as  it  was  on  the  first  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  since  it 
falls  to  me  on  this  side  I  do  want  repre- 
sentation had  with  that  time.  I  assimie 
the  Senator  from  Maine  would  use  time 
first.  I  make  that  ajinouncement. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
Is  important  that  the  Senate  have  some- 
thing of  the  rationale  which  went  Into 

the  additional  langtiage  we  now  find 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
how  much  time  is  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
is  important  that  the  Senate  liave  some 
concept  of  the  additionad  language  which 
went  into  the  Smith  amendment  and 
why  I  shall  vote  for  it.  I  hope  very  much, 
as  Senators  Hart  and  Cooper  have  an- 
nounced, that  other  Senators  who  sup- 
port the  Cooper-Hart  amendment  will 
vote  for  it.  too. 

What  It  does  Is  to  make.  In  my  judg- 
ment, a  very  substantive  difference  in 
opening  up  research  and  development, 
testing,  evaluation,  and  related  procure- 
ment to  advance  ABM  systems  other 
than  Safeguard. 

This  does  not  mean  that  if  Safeguard 
has  a  transistor  that  we  cannot  deal 
with  that  transistor  in  another  system, 
or  a  weapon,  or  a  Sprint,  or  a  PAR,  or 


anything  else  that  hi^pens  to  be  in  the 
Safeguard  system.  But  it  does  take  off 
the  restraints  on  the  ambit  of  research 
and  development  which  we  are  author- 
izing so  as  to  reject  Safeguard  as  the 
system  upon  which  the  research  and 
development  will  be  focused  and  extend 
It  to  the  most  advanced,  the  best  ABM 
system  our  people  may  wish  to  research 
and  experiment  with. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  has  said,  that 
represents  the  fundamental  concept 
which  we  have  had  in  respect  of  the 
Cooper-Hart  amendment,  and  repre- 
sents acceptance  by  the  Senate  of  re- 
sponsibility for  a  weapons  system  of 
such  major  character,  with  such  porten- 
tous political  effect  as  we  have  been  de- 
bating here  that,  therefore,  it  should  be 

acceptable  to  those  of  us 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  expired. 
Mrs.  SMITH.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  New/York. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Th^  Senator 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1  ad- 
ditional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Who  found  the  previous 
amendment  too  restrictive  in  terms  of 
its  being  negative,  but  now  it  introduces 
a  positive  note  which  we  had  hoped 
to  preserve  and,  indeed,  it  amplifies  and 
expands  that  in  terms  of  the  area  and 
the  field  It  wUl  cover. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  To  make  it  plain 
and  concise,  this  amendment  will  allow 
the  research  and  evaluation,  but  it  will 
delay  at  least  for  a  year  any  further 
authorization. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  its  effect. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  It  will  have  the 
same  effect  ana,  at  the  same  time,  give 
a  broader  fleld  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, which  all  of  us  agree  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  actual  deploy- 
ment wUl  be  delayed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.   HART.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  me  1  minute? 
Mrs.  SMITH.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  not  being 
certain  that  there  would  be  opportunity 
available  imder  controlled  time,  under 
the  Smith  substitute,  I  indicated  earlier, 
as  we  were  approaching  the  closing  of 
controlled  time  on  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment,  my  strong  hope  that  the 
Smith  amendment  would  be  supported 
by  all  of  us  who,  over  the  months,  have 
had  a  deep  conviction  that  it  would  be 
wrong  at  this  period,  in  the  development 
at  this  moment  in  the  world's  negotia- 
tions in  search  of  arms  control,  to  deploy 
any  ABM  system. 

This  amendment,  which  is  against 
deployment,  as  the  Senators  from  Ar- 
kansas and  New  York  have  indicated, 
makes  clear  the  fullest  opportunity  for 
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the  Department  of  Defense  to  imder- 
take  research  on  behalf  of  what  may 
never  be  found;  namely,  a  good  system. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  ready  to  speak  and 
waive  time  on  the  other.  I  yield  4  nlinutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
should  be  made  adequately  clear  that 
the  proposal  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  as  it  has  been  modified 
from  its  original  form,  actually  changes 
nothing.  I  repeat,  it  changes  nothing. 
It  still  wipes  out  the  ABM.  It  wipes  out 
research  and  development  on  Safeguard. 

Now  I  have  heard  Senators  in  this 
Chamber  say  that  they  favor  research 
and  development  on  Safeguard  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  will  be  made  workable. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  there 
will  never  be  any  research  and  develop- 
ment on  Safeguard,  at  least  not  next 
year.  The  fact  is,  those  who  say  they 
want  ABM  research  and  voted  against 
the  Smith  amendment  the  first  time, 
would  be  inconsistent  if  they  failed  to 
vote  against  it  the  second  time.  Certainly, 
those  who  said  that  they  would  accept 
a  system  with  some  modifications  would 
be  inconsistent  if  they  vote  for  this 
amendment,  because  it  will  wipe  out  the 
Safeguard  program.  It  will  wipe  cut  any 
research,  any  development,  any  testing, 
or  any  evaluation  on  Safeguard.  It  will 
wipe  it  all  out.  Let  me  make  that  clear. 

This  is  a  much  stiffer  proposal  than 
the  Cooper-Hart  amendment.  I  think 
that  Senators  had  better  vote  very  care- 
fully on  this  amendment  because  they 
may  be  wiping  out  for  a  year  any  Safe- 
guard research  and  development,  if  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

We  know  that  the  Russians  possess  the 
SS-9  which  is  not  the  type  of  system  de- 
signed for  soft  targets.  It  is  tlie  type  of 
system  designed  for  missile  sites.  I  think 
we  can  draw  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
building  toward  a  first  strike  capability. 
I  do  not  see  why  we  have  to  listen  to 
a  lot  of  talk  about  provocation.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  opponents  say  that  it  will 
not  work  and  the  Russians  will  have  it. 
If  that  is  the  case,  then  there  is  no  prov- 
ocation. 

Jn  the  other  hand,  even  If  they  do 
not,  the  Russians  have  said  they  do  not 
regard  such  deployment  as  a  provoca- 
tion. 

This  Is  a  system  which  is  not  aimed 
at  people.  It  will  not  harm  the  hair  on 
one  Russian's  head,  even  if  it  were  fired 
off. 

So  far  as  escalation  of  spending  Is  con- 
cerned, we  spent  much  less  money  on 
strategic  weaponry  during  the  last  year 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration  beyond 
that  which  the  Soviet  Union  spent — 
about  twice  as  much  as  we  did — on  stra- 
tegic weaponry.  That  is  one  of  the  few 
tilings  our  intelligence  community  all 
agree  on. 

I  think  that  we  would  be  taking  a  tre- 
mendous chance  if  we  relied  on  the  good 
will  and  good  intentions  of  the  Soviets, 
when  they  have  got  a  "gtm"  already  at 
our  temple. 


Make  no  mistake  about  it,  there  is  no 
change  in  the  second  amendment.  The 
latter  just  clarifies  the  language. 

If  we  want  to  wipe  out  the  ABM  al- 
together, that  Is  what  we  will  be  doing  If 
we  vote  for  the  second  amendment.  We 
win  be  wiping  out  research  and  develop- 
ment on  Safeguard  altogether. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  Senator,  to  say  that 
this  amendment  wipes  out  all  develop- 
ment of  the  ABM  is  not  accurate.  Some 
of  us,  years  ago,  opposed  the  Nike  X. 
Some  of  us,  years  ago,  opposed  the  Nike- 
Hercules. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  shortly. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  has  called 
this  inaccurate.  I  request  that  he  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  tight  for  time 
but  would  be  glad  to  yield  on  the  Sen- 
ator's time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  All  right;  if  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  will  grant  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Safeguard  system 
Is  described  in  specific  language. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  referred  to  any  ABM 
system,  not  just  the  Safeguard  system. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  said  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  I  am  wrong  on 
the  record.  I  am  glad  to  apologize.  We 
have  had  the  Nike-Ajax  and  then  the 
Nike-Hercules;  then  we  had  the  Nike- 
Zeus  and  later  the  Nike  X.  One  is  the 
Spartan  part  of  the  present  Safeguard 
system,  formerly  the  Sentinel  system. 
The  Sprint  is  the  former  Nike  X. 

Therefore  what  we  have  had  is  an 
ever-shifting,  ever-changing  group  of 
components. 

I  noticed  the  word  carefully  placed  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine — "components."  There  will  be  the 
right  to  research  all  these  components 
in  effort  to  develop  an  ABM  system  that 
will  be  satisfactory.  I  happen  to  believe 
the  proposed  system  may  not  work. 
Therefore,  I  would  rather  see  more  re- 
search and  development  before  we  ask 
the  American  people  to  spend  additional 
billions  of  dollars  for  deployment.  That 
is  what,  in  my  opinion,  this  amendment 
says;  and  also  that  is  the  thriost  of  the 
Cooper-Hart  amendment.  Therefore,  I 
support  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine.  If  she  succeeds  in  having  her 
amendment  adopted  in  its  present  form, 
she  will  have  carried  the  original  amend- 
ment, or  it  will  have  that  very  effect. 
There  cannot  be  any  possible  question 
about  that.  I  feel  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  is  too  good  a  legis- 
lator not  to  know  that  if  this  amend- 
ment carries,  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
her  original  amendment  and  will  pro- 
hibit "any  research,  development,  testing, 


evaluation,  or  procurement  of  the  antl- 
balUsUc-missile  system,  known  as  the 
Safeguard  system,  or  to  carry  out  any 
research,  development,  testing,  evalua- 
tion, or  procurement  of  any  part  or  com- 
ponent of  such  system." 

If  there  can  be  any  more  far-reaching 
language  than  that  to  strike  down  and 
eliminate  any  research  and  development 
on  this  system,  a  system  which  has  been 
researched  now  for  some  8  or  10  years  at 
a  cost  of  more  than  $5  billion,  I  do  not 
know  how  it  could  possibly  be  drafted. 

To  say  that  this  additional  langiiage 
which  is  now  proposed  has  no  effect  on 
the  Safeguard  project — which  is  referred 
to  by  the  name  of  Safeguard  in  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  in  the  report  of  the  committee  to  this 
body — is  to  me  something  that  is  incom- 
prehensible, because  the  additional  lan- 
guage only  says  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  affect  "any  other"— note 
that  language;  not  the  Safeguard  but 
"any  other" — system. 

So  this  amendment  if  adopted  will  kill 
all  the  research  and  all  the  development 
of  the  so-called  Safeguard  system  after 
Senators  have  stood  here  on  the  floor  day 
after  day  amd  stated  they  were  in  favor 
of  research  and  development,  but  not  de- 
ployment. This  strangles  it  in  the  crib. 
There  is  no  chance  for  it  to  have  another 
breath  of  life  in  the  bill  if  this  amend- 
ment goes  into  effect.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  additional  language  that  mitigates 
the  effect  of  that  statement  in  any  de- 
gree. It  refers  to  "any  other  advanced 
anti-baUistic-missile  system  or  any  othrr 
weapons  system  shall  not  be  affected." 

If  this  amendment  had  not  been 
offered  with  this  language  added,  it  would 
have  had  exactly  the  same  effect  on  the 
other  weapons  system  which  this  lan- 
guage has,  which  is  none;  but  the  basic 
thrust  of  the  original  amendment  ad- 
vanced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  to  eliminate  the  Safeguard 
is  not  mitigated  in  the  slightest  degrea 
or  affected  in  any  way  by  this  additional 
language.  I  do  not  see  how  Senators  can 
possibly  construe  it  as  affecting  it  in  any 
way,  because  it  does  not  relate  to  any 
exemptions  for  the  Safeguard  program 
or  any  components  thereof. 

It  says  "provided  that  fimds  for  other 
advanced"  systems  shall  not  be  affected. 
But  the  amendment  would  kill  any  proj- 
ect that  is  embraced  within  the  Safe- 
guard system.  Of  course  that  includes 
all  the  generation  missiles  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  referred  to,  the  Nike-Zeus, 
which  grew  up  to  the  other  systems,  such 
as  Hercules,  and  was  carried  on,  but  they 
are  today  all  components  of  the  Safe- 
guard system. 

I  will  say  this  much:  It  is  my  solemn 
opinion  that,  if  this  amendment  is  agreed 
to  and  If  the  Department  of  Defense 
moved  forward  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  research  and  development  of  any 
component  of  the  so-called  Safeguard 
system,  it  would  be  in  defiance  of  this 
mandate  from  the  Congress  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  would  subject 
itself — very  properly — to  very  drastic 
criticism. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case). 
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Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  asked  for 
this  time  to  malqe  two  points,  both  re- 
lated to  the  same  matter,  the  substantial 
difference  betweeh  the  original  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  and  the  amendment  now  pending 
before  us.  I  could  not  have  supported  the 
original  amendment  because  I  believed  it 
was  necessary  fo^  us  to  attempt  to  de- 
velop, by  research  and  development,  an 
anti-ballistic-mis5ile  system  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  Minuteman,  and  I  was  very 
doubtful  that  the  language  of  the  orig- 
inal amendment  Would  have  permitted 
that.  I 

Clearly,  the  preaent  language  does  per- 
mit it.  It  is  substantially  different.  It 
would  be  possible,  for  example,  under  the 
amendment,  to  take  components  of  the 
Safeguard  system]  do  research  on  them 
as  a  part  of  another  system,  the  Sprint 
missile,  the  Spartaft  missile,  radars,  com- 
puters, and  what-jnot.  all  of  which,  al- 
though a  part  of  the  Safeguard  system, 
could  be  worked  Aver  and  changed  for 
inclusion  as  another  anti-ballistic-mls- 
sile  system — that  is  the  difference — an 
antl-balMstlc-missJle  system  which  has 
a  chance  "W  doing  the  job. 

That  bears  directly  on  the  question  of 
whether  we  have  a,  substantially  differ- 
ent amendment.  Otherwise,  I  for  one 
would  not  be  able  t<)  support  it. 

Mr.  SYMLNGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  so  he  nay  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
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Mr.  SYMINGTC^.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Safeguard  sygtem  is  part  of  the 
Nike  X  system,  and  part  of  the  Nike- 
Hercules  system,  aiid  part  of  the  Nike- 
Zeus  system,  and  bart  of  the  Sentinel 
system;  and  therefore  we  would  con- 
tinue to  utilize  allj  these  various  com- 
ponents and  their  improvements  in  the 
engineering  and  evaluation  of  any  new 
system. 

I  would  respectfully  present  that  if  we 
followed  the  opinioa  of  some  people  as  to 
what  under  the  reVised  Smith  amend- 
ment we  could  or  could  not  do,  we  coiUd 
not  take  even  one  ti-ansistor  used  in  the 
Safeguard  system  and  utilize  it  in  any 
new  system.  Of  coiirse  the  amendment 
does  not  mean  thati  In  all  good  humor, 
I  suggest  we  should  do  again  what  we 
have  already  done  sbme  five  or  six  times 
before,  and  that  is  Aange  the  name.  Let 
us  call  the  new  development  the  Life- 
guard system.  Theii  everything  will  be 


proceed  with  fur- 
elopment. 
President,  will  the 


all  right  and  we  c 
ther  research  and  d 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr 
Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  dromised  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tannessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  ISenator  from  Maine 
yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  yiAld  4  minutes  to  the 
S?nator  from  Tenn(!ssee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
amendment  Is  considerably  different 
from  the  amendme  it  previously  voted 


upon.  If  Senators  will  turn  to  pages  21, 
22,  23,  and  24  of  the  report,  they  will  find 
four  pages  of  missiles  for  which  the 
pending  amendment  would  provide  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion of  components  and  related  procure- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  these  include  all  of  the 
Navy  missiles,  and  all  of  the  Air  Force 
missiles.  Let  me  read  the  names  of  some 
of  them:  Polaris,  Sidewinder,  Phoenix, 
Standard  missile,  Tartar,  Terrier,  Talos, 
Chaparral,  Redeye,  Hawk,  Pershing,  Tow 
missile,  Minuteman  I,  Minuteman  n, 
Minuteman  HI,  Shrike,  Sparrow,  Sram. 
The  pending  amendment  would  not 
touch  any  funds  available  in  this  bill  or, 
to  quote  from  the  amendment,  "else- 
where," for  research,  development,  test- 
ing, and  evaluation  of  components  re- 
lated to  procurement  of  any  of  these 
items. 

Moreover,  it  would  permit  research 
and  development  on  components  com- 
mon to  both  Safeguard  and  these  other 
missiles.  It  is.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
ployment of  the  Safeguard  ABM  system 
toward  which  the  pending  amendment  is 
pointed.  The  adoption  of  the  pending 
amendment,  as  would  the  adoption  of 
the  Cooper-Hart  amendment,  would  pre- 
vent the  deployment  of  the  Safeguard 
antiballistic  missile.  It  would  not  prevent 
research  and  development,  evaluation 
and  testing,  or  funding  thereof,  on  any 
other  missile  system  listed  on  these  four 
pages. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that 
a  point  of  order  will  not  be  made  against 
the  amendment.  If  it  were  not  a  ma- 
terial change,  why  would  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  object  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  modifying 
her  amendment  according  to  her  stated 
legislative  will? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator's 
time  has  expired. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  only 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Maine,  who  is 
the  author  of  the  amendment,  a  ques- 
tion. 

The  Senator  has  heard  interpretations 
of  her  amendment  made  by  me,  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  The  interpreta- 
tions are  substantive.  Does  the  Senator 
accept  those  interpretations  as  stating 
her  intention  in  offering  the  amendment? 
Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  proof 
that  there  is  a  substantial  difference  be- 
tween my  original  amendment  and  this 
new  amendment  as  proposed  is  that  the 
latter  has  been  accepted  by  the  sponsors 
of  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  the  Senator  does  ac- 
cept these   interpretations   to  which  I 
have  referred  as  stating  her  intention  in 
offering  the  amendment? 
Mrs.  SMITH.  That  is  correct. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  Hart-Cooper 
amendment,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
neither  of  us  ever  saw  the  Smith  amend- 
ment until  it  was  sent  to  the  desk.  We 
voted  against  the  original  amendment  of 


the  Senator  from  Maine  because  we  did 
not  believe  It  met  the  purposes  of  our 
amendment.  I  opposed,  and  Senator 
Hart  opposed,  the  original  modifying 
language  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore).  But  in  discus- 
sions, and  with  various  objections  being 
made — some  made  by  Senater  Hart  and 
me,  and  some  by  others — the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  Maine 
has  now  sent  to  the  desk  was  agreed  upon 
for  these  reasons. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  but  I  must  say 
that  commonsense  leads  me  to  disagree 
with  him. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  One-half  minute  more. 
What  we,  who  oppose  the  ABM,  are  seek- 
ing is  to  prevent  its  deployment.  It  is  the 
insistent,  compulsive  reasoning  of  those 
who  favor  deployment  that  they  want  a 
premature  decision  to  deploy  a  future 
system — a  step  which  we  oppose. 

First,  our  amendment  provided  for  full 
research  and  development  of  ABM  tech- 
nology: and  second,  its  purpose  was  to  see 
if  it  was  possible,  by  intensive  research 
and  development,  to  develop  a  system 
which  might  work,  and  which  would  be 
surer  to  work  than  the  one  which  has 
been  proposed  by  the  administration.  If 
it  was  ever  necessary  to  deploy  a  system 
we  might  then  have  an  effective  system. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  as  her  first  proposal,  was 
perfectly  in  accord  with  one  of  our  views, 
that  this  system  should  not  be  deployed 
now;  but  we  felt  that  research  and  devel- 
opment should  go  on. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Ten  seconds  more.  She 
added  that  provision  of  research  and  de- 
velopment to  her  second  amendment. 
Thus  it  differs.  It  certainly  differs  from 
her  first  amendment;  and  what  she  has 
said  shows  that  what  she  intends  is  in 
accord  with  the  Intentions  of  Senator 
Hart  and  myself  and  our  supporters  in 
offering  our  amendment. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  1  minute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
not  true  that  the  Senator's  amendment 
does  provide  for  the  use  of  the  funds 
provided  in  this  biU  for  research  and  de- 
velopment on  the  Safeguard? 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  provided  for  the  use 
of  the  funds- 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  To  the  extent  of  $400.9 
million,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Will  the  Senator  let 
me  finish? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator's 
time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Maine  has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  reserve  that  for  the 
time  being. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  had  asked  me 
first.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
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time  to  address  a  question  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  her  original  amendment 
would  have  prohibited  the  use  of  any 
funds  for  deployment,  research,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Safeguard? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Do  I  understand  that  her 
present  substitute  has  the  same  purpose, 
to  prohibit  funds  for  Safeguard  research 
or  development? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Of  the  Safeguard;  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  my  point  is  that  there 
Is  really  no  difference  between  her  first 
amendment  and  this  substitute,  because 
what  was  implied  in  the  Senator's  first 
amendment  she  is  spelling  out  in  her 
second  amendment.  I  think  the  inten- 
tions are  the  same;  if  you  are  totally 
against  the  Safeguard  system,  you  wUl 
vote  for  the  Smith  amendment;  if  you 
are  for  research  and  development,  as  w£is 
the  Hart-Cooper  amendment,  you  vote 
against  the  Smith  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
next  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  long  on  this,  but  I  have  been 
sitting  here  for  5  weeks  listening  to  this 
debate  on  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment, 
and  imtil  today,  I  have  never  heard 
them  say  they  were  against  research  and 
testing  of  the  Safeguard  system.  Over 
and  over  again,  I  have  heard  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  and  his  supporters 
get  up  and  say,  "We  want  to  test  this 
on  Kwajaleln;  we  do  not  want  it  in 
North  Dakota,  and  we  do  not  want 
it  in  Montana.  We  will  do  it  on  Kwaj- 
aleln. We  have  MSR  out  there,  and  we 
are  going  to  test  it  there." 

If  we  accept  this  amendment,  accord- 
ing to  its  language,  you  cannot  test  it 
with  the  MSR  on  Kwajalein;  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  you  cannot  test  it  anjrwhere, 
because  it  is  a  component  of  the  system. 
You  cannot  put  together  a  PAR,  or  do 
any  of  these  things  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about  for  5  weeks. 

All  of  a  sudden,  we  are  faced  with  a 
complete  turnabout,  in  about  a  half 
hoixr,  where  the  Cooper-Hart  group  all 
of  a  sudden  say  they  are  in  support  of 
this  amendment. 

On  what  basis?  On  the  basis  of  what 
facts  do  we  suddenly  find  ourselves  no 
longer  in  favor  of  research  and  develop- 
ment on  the  component  parts  of  the 
Safeguard  missile?  I  certainly  must  con- 
fess that  I  am  confused  and  concerned, 
and  I  think  what  we  are  doing  is  avoid- 
ing the  real  issue,  which  is  the  vote  on 
the  Cooper-Hart  amendment.  We  have 
already  voted  on  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  not- 
withstanding the  positive  assertions  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  as  shown  at 
page  25  of  the  report,  it  breaks  down  the 
requested  authorizations  for  the  Safe- 
guard antl-balllstlc-missile  system  under 
three  items — (a),  (b).  and  (c). 

The  largest  item  Is  (b),  and  it  reads 
as  follows: 

(b)  The  request  for  an  authorization  for 
funds  for  research  and  development  for  the 
Safeguard  system  in  the  amount  of  $400.9 
million. 


That  amount  was  continued  available 
for  research  and  develoranent  under  the 
Cooper-Hart  amendment. 

That  amount  is  cut  out  and  will  not  be 
available  for  research  on  Safeguard  or 
anything  else  imder  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  want  that  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  every  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  is  absolutely  right,  without 
any  doubt  whatsoever. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

I  have  also  inquired  of  the  clerk  of 
the  committee,  who  advises  me  that  the 
other  funds  available  for  research  are 
$141  million  for  the  Nike  X  missile. 

But  that  is  all  that  would  be  available 
under  the  particular  amendment,  and 
not  for  use  on  the  components  of  the 
Safeguard  missile  at  all,  but  simply  for 
use  on  the  components  of  the  latest  Nike 
model. 

There  is  not  any  comparison  between 
the  two  objectives.  I  state  this  because 
I  know  it  is  true.  The  Cooper-Hart 
amendment  does  permit  the  retention  of 
$400.9  million  in  the  bill.  However,  the 
pending  amendment  would  cut  it  out  for 
all  practical  purposes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Plenty  of  time  remains 
on  the  other  side. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  referred  to 
pages  21,  22,  23,  and  24.  Funds  are  un- 
touched for  any  missiles  or  any  compo- 
nents thereof  or  funding  thereof  on  any 
of  those  four  pages. 

Funds  would  be  prohibited  for  the 
Items  on  page  25  which  do  not  contain 
components  identical  or  necessary  for 
the  four  previous  pages. 

Let  me  read  It.  It  reads: 

One  missile  site  radar,   (Orand  Forks). 

Funds  would  be  denied  by  the  pending 
amendment  for  that. 

It  reads: 

One  missile  site  radar  data  processor, 
(Grand  Porks). 

Funds  would  be  denied  for  that. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Who  jields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  it  very  clear,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it,  that  the  $400.9  million 
which  would  have  been  retained  In  the 
bill  for  research  and  development  of 
Safeguard  by  the  Cooper-Hart  amend- 
ment would  be  cut  out  by  the  pending 
amendment. 


Neither  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
nor  anyone  else  will  deny  that,  because 
that  Is  the  fact.  And  Senators  should 
realize  that  It  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  If  I  have  time 
remaining. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  incorrect, 
t>ecause  the  amendment  would  not  deny 
any  funds  available  in  this  bill  or  else- 
where for  components  of  advanced  ABM 
or  other  missile  systems.  That  is  plain. 

What  it  does  prohibit,  let  me  read 
again  from  page  25 : 

Advance  procurement  for  one  other  perim- 
eter  acquisition   radar  .  .  .  (Malmstrom). 

It  prevents  the  deployment  at  Grand 
Forks  and  also — this  runs  over  to  the 
other  page — it  prevents  the  deployment 
in  both  North  Dakota  and  Montana. 

If,  however,  components  needed  for 
the  missiles  on  the  previous  four  pages 
are  Identical  with  those  that  would  be 
used  in  Safeguard,  research  and  develop- 
ment can  continue  upon  those. 

That  is  perfectly  plain  from  the 
amenament. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  section  402  of 
the  amendment,  as  rewritten,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  section  402 
of  the  amendment,  as  rewritten,  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  402.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  for  carry- 
ing out,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  any  research,  development,  testing,  eval- 
uation, or  procurement  of  the  antiballistic 
missile  system  known  as  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem, or  to  carry  out  any  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  evaluation,  or  procurement  of 
any  part  or  component  of  such  system:  pro- 
vided that  funds  contained  herein  or  else- 
where for  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  of  components,  and  related  pro- 
curement, of  any  other  advanced  antiballis- 
tic missile  system  or  other  weapons  system 
shall  not  be  affected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  to  my  distinguished  colleagues  that 
in  the  colloquy  in  committee  if  the  mis- 
siles on  pages  21,  22,  23,  and  24  would 
have  done  the  job,  we  would  not  have  had 
to  include  page  25,  which  is  headed, 
"Safeguard  Antl-Ballistic-Mlssile  Sys- 
tem." 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  one  other 
point.  In  the  heat  of  the  debate,  there  is 
one  very  important  consideration  in  the 
judgment  of  those  who  have  asked  for 
this  system,  and  that  is  the  time  when 
this  system  will  be  ready. 

For  every  year  that  goes  by  now,  in  the 
judgment  of  our  best  scientific  brains, 
we  lose  2  years  in  the  time  when  the 
system  would  be  ready. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  bear 
that  in  mind  at  this  moment.  This  can- 
not be  delayed.  That  is  why  the  President 
has  asked  for  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  hearing  ut*«rances  to  the  effect 
that  Congress  was  going  to  assert  itself 
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and  that  Congress  was  not  going  to  let 
itself  be  subjected  to  this  military-indus- 
trial complex,  whatever  that  Is,  not  let 
the  Pentagon  do  anything  that  Congress 
does  not  know  atiout  and  authorize. 

If  the  wording  pf  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  not  an  op^n  invitation  and  is  not 
a  mandate  to  the  Pentagon  to  do  by 
subtlety  and  circumvention  what  the 
Cooper-Hart  amendment  would  let  them 
do  openly,  they  v«ould  have  to  go  ahead 
with  research  for  the  Safeguard  system. 
However,  at  thejsame  time  what  they 
would  be  doing  would  be  also  research 
for  some  other  ki4d  of  system  or  defense. 
I  can  easily  imderstand  those — al- 
though I  do  not  ^gree  with  them — who 
want  to  authorize]  research  and  develop- 
ment but  not  the  installation  of  the 
Safeguard  or  anj  ABM,  whichever  we 
wish  to  call  it.  Biit  when  we  agree  to  an 
amendment  upon  iwhich  the  debate  here 
has  been  so  confuting,  anyone  who  tried 
to  establish  a  legislative  history  would 
realize  it  is  simply  an  invitation  to  the 
Pentagon,  after  jail  our  protestations 
that  Congress  was  going  to  assert  itself 
and  no  one  was  going  to  put  anything 
over  on  Congress]  to  go  ahead  and,  by 
subtlety,  do  what  the  proponents  of  the 
Cooper-Hart  amendment  would  let  them 
do. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  jrleld. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  very  curious  as  to  why  all  of  a  sud- 
den the  very  carBfully  drawn  Cooper- 
Hart  amendment  was  abandoned  and 
scuttled  in  favor  of  this  amendment,  the 
meaning  of  whlcli,  to  say  the  least,  is 
somewhat  controversial. 

Everyone  can  understand  the  Cooper- 
Hart  amendment.  It  very  clearly  said  we 
could  go  ahead  wll  h  research  and  devel- 
opment, but  that  w  e  could  not  deploy  the 
system. 

We  now  have  an  amendment  that  says 
we  csumot  go  aheftd  with  research  and 
development  of  ev^n  any  component,  but 
that  we  can  go  aheid  with  other  systems. 
I  think  it  is  noteworthy  that  all  those 
who  proposed  to  vote  for  the  original 
amendment  have  very  vigorously  shifted 
their  support  to  tie  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maliie. 

There  cannot  hi  any  question  that  If 
one  reads  the  amendment  it  carries  out 
completely  the  Intsntion  of  the  original 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
If  the  Senate  ki?eps  its  faith,  and  it 
should,  as  to  the  m  atter,  it  will  not  drop 
suddenly,  like  a  hot  cake,  the  very  clear 
amendment  that  we  have  been  debating 
for  some  weeks  md  on  which  long 
speeches  have  been  written  and  deUvered 
on  both  sides,  in  favor  of  some  other 
amendment,  brougl  it  here  at  the  very  last 
minute. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mi .  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
very  important  th£  t  we  clarify  the  dis- 
tinction here  betwien  what  we  truly  do 
mean. 

If  the  distingu  shed  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  chairn  an  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  is  correct,  I  would  find 
myself  in  a  position  to  vote  against  the 
amendment.  But  iiy   understanding  is 


entirely  different.  I  think  it  is  almost  a 
question  of  semantics  as  to  what  we  mean 
by  a  name. 

I  understood  the  Sentinel  system  had 
Sprints,  Spartans,  PAR's,  MSR's,  and 
computers  and  software  for  the  com- 
puters. As  I  understand  it,  the  Safeguard 
system  has  Sprints,  Spartans,  PAR'S, 
MSR's,  and  computers  and  software  for 
the  computers.  However,  its  mission  is 
different. 

It  has  been  moved  from  the  cities  and 
put  at  the  missile  sites  and  is  hard  pro- 
tection rather  than  protection  of  areas. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  whether,  under  the 
amendment,  as  now  modified,  we  could 
accomplish  the  things  that  I  feel  are 
necessary  to  be  accomplished.  Is  it  possi- 
ble, under  the  amendment  offered,  as  it 
is  now  being  debated,  for  the  MSR  to 
be  redesigned  so  that  it  can  be  made 
harder  and  less  vulnerable  than  the  pres- 
ent system? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  can? 
Mrs.  SMITH.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Is  it  possible  to  replace 
the  one,  single,  exceedingly  expensive 
MSR,  missile  site  radar,  which  costs  an 
estimated  $150  to  $165  million  each,  and 
there  is  only  one  at  each  site — a  radar 
that  could  be  destroyed  by  an  SS-11, 
much  less  an  SS-9,  if  sent  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and,  therefore,  highly  vulnerable 
and  much  more  vulnerable  than  are 
hardened  missile  sites  themselves — and 
do  research,  design,  development,  evalu- 
ation, and  testing  with  a  multiplicity  of 
radars  then,  that  could  be  hardened  and 
made  less  vulnerable? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  My  interpretation  would 
be  "Yes." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Under  the  distinguished 
Senator's  amendment,  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  continue  the  testing  and  evalua- 
tion of  Sprints,  a  program  that  is  in- 
tended to  be  carried  on  at  Kwajalein? 
Mrs.  SMITH.  Yes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Could  we  then  continue 
the  testing  and  evaluation  of  Spartan? 
Mrs.  SMITH.  Yes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Could  we  develop  the 
software  for  the  computers  that  would 
be  required  for  a  ballistic-missile  system 
that  could  be  named  other  than  Safe- 
guard, because  it  would  be  slightly  modi- 
fied and  changed,  just  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  has  indi- 
cated we  have  changed  and  taken  the 
genesis  of  the  whole  development  of  ABM 
from  the  beginning  to  systems  that  suc- 
cessively we  decided  not  to  deploy  until 
we  have  finally  come  to  Sentinel  and 
Safeguard,  and  we  would  attach  this  to 
the  next  advanced  stage  of  a  perfected 
ABM  system?  Does  the  Senator  from 
Maine  perceive  that  we  could  do  this  un- 
der this  modification? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  That  would  be  my  inter- 
pretation, yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ea- 
GLETON  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator  yield  me 
30  seconds? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  Senator. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Is  there,  then,  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  original  amend- 
ment, which  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated, and  this  amendment?  Could  all 
the  things  I  have  named  be  done  under 
the  original  amendment  which  the  Sen- 
ator feels  we  can  do  under  the  modified 
amendment? 
Mrs.  SMITH.  I  would  say  no. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  May  I  conclude  on  one 
point? 

If  the  answer  is  in  the  afHrmative  on 
everything  that  needs  to  be  done.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  the  modified  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  has  de- 
scribed the  various  systems.  Does  he  not 
consider  all  those  as  components  of  the 
Safeguard  system? 
Mr.  PERCY.  All  the  items  I  have  listed? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  enimierated. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Yes ;  I  do. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  How  does  the  Senator 
view  the  language  that  says  no  research, 
testing,  or  evaluation  shall  be  done  on 
any  part  or  component  of  the  Safeguard 
system  ? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Also,  the  language  is 
clear:  It  says,  "provided  that  fimds  con- 
tained herein  or  elsewhere  for  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation  of 
components,  and  related  procurement,  of 
any  other  advanced  anti-balllstic-mis- 

sUe  system 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  "Any  other." 
Mr.  PERCY.  "Or  other  weapons  sys- 
tems shall  not  be  affected." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  word  "other"  does 
not  take  it  completely  away  from  Safe- 
guard, I  do  not  know  what  word  in  the 
English  language  could  be  used. 

Mr.  PERCY.  U  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  feels  that  we  can  carry 
out  all  the  missions  which  we  feel  must 
be  carried  out,  I  can  support  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  much 
concerned  with  the  developing  and  evolv- 
ing distinction,  or  apparent  distinction, 
between  the  original  Smith  amendment 
and  the  modified  Smith  amendment.  In 
a  most  respectful  way,  I  suggest  that 
we  are  dealing  with  something  more  than 
semantics,  but,  rather,  something  that 
is  very  vital  to  the  interpretation  of  what 
we  are  about  to  do.  Words,  after  all,  are 
more  than  semantics ;  and  any  fair  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  is  to 
the  effect  that  you  cannot  go  ahead  with 
research,  development,  testing,  the  evo- 
lution, or  the  procurement  of  the  Safe- 
guard system  by  name. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Or  any  component. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Or  any  component  there- 
of. 

The  modification  goes  on  to  say,  "pro- 
vided that  funds  contained  herein,"  and 
so  forth,  "and  related  procurement  of 
any  other  advanced  antl-balllstic-missile 
system." 
Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  suggest 
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that  any  other  advanced  missile  system 
taken  in  context  with  the  description 
of  Safeguard  by  name  positively  excludes 
any  evolutionary  changes  or  differences 
from  the  Safeguard  system,  and  that,  as 
a  matter  of  law,  as  a  matter  of  statute, 
we  are  about  to  preclude  the  evolutionary 
development  of  any  improvement  of  even 
the  conmpts  developed  in  the  Safeguard 
system  «ius  far.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
the  ihtentlon  of  the  Senate  today.  I  do 
not  believe  we  intend  to  scrap  what  we 
havCdone  so  far  and  require  our  scien- 
tists to  start  over  from  scratch  with 
some  other  system;  but  I  believe  that  is 
the  fair  intentmeak  and  the  inevitable 
effect  of  the  wor<lK  that  are  before  the 
Senate  in  the  new  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  what  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  has  just  suggested  is 
that  if  we  change  the  name  of  the  sys- 
tem and  go  ahead  and  do  all  these 
things,  it  will  not  matter.  I  wonder  if  It 
would  be  in  order  for  us  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  change  the  name  of  the 
system  to  something  other  than  Safe- 
guard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  note  that 
everyone  who  has  spoken  so  fervently  in 
opposition  to  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  has  been  even  more  out- 
spoken against  the  Cooper-Hart  amend- 
ment. Everyone  who  has  been  in  the 
Senate  more  than  6  months  knows  that 
if  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  is  as  bad  as  the  devotees  of 
ABM  say,  they  would  be  working  to  at- 
tach it  to  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment 
instead  of  killing  it.  That  is  just  practical 
politics. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri,  who  originally  sup- 
ported the  Cooper-Hart  amendment, 
now  says  he  supports  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  because  it 
would  knock  out  the  Safeguard  system, 
and  he  says  he  does  not  think  the  Safe- 
guard system  will  work. 

The  Senator  from  Missomi  well 
knows  that  you  cannot  determine  the 
answer  to  that  question  until  you  have 
service  testing,  and  you  cannot  have 
service  testing  imtil  you  have  deploy- 
ment. That  is  what  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment  is  all  about  . 

So  I  suggest  that  we  get  on  and  de- 
feat this  amendment  and  then  defeat 
the  Cooper-Hart  amendment,  so  that 
we  can  have  service  testing  to  prove  who 
is  right  and  who  is  wrong  on  whether 
this  can  work. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  two  questions. 


Both  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  have  Inferred 
that  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  change  the 
name  of  Safeguard  to  something  else, 
such  as  Rightguard  or  Outguard,  and 
we  can  get  aroimd  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. Is  that  correct?  Does  the  Senator 
say  "Yes"  to  that? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  could  not  give  a  yes 
or  no  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator should  be  able  to  give  an  answer. 
One  of  the  Senator's  supporters  has 
made  the  charge  that  it  could  be.  One 
of  the  Senator's  opponents  has  made 
the  charge.  I  think  it  is  something  the 
Senator  should  consider. 

One  other  question.  The  Senator 
from  Maine  serves  on  the  committee. 
Does  the  Senator  know  of  any  other  ad- 
vanced anti-ballistic-missile  system 
that  is  being  considered  at  the  present 
time? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  No:  I  would  have  to  say 
I  do  not. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  So.  in  effect,  the 
Senator  is  suggesting  that  we  rub  out 
approximately  15  years  of  testing  and 
ask  the  scientists  and  the  engineers  to 
start  again. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Of  course,  it  could  be 
that  the  Nike  X  is  advanced  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  But  not  under  the 
language  of  the  Senator's  amendment, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  It  would  not  be  my  un- 
derstanding. There  is  money  in  this  for 
the  Nike  X  and  the  Nike-Zeus. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  additional  time  as  I  may 
have. 
This  is  tragic;  this  is  a  tragedy. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  gal- 
leries will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  a  legislative  mon- 
strosity, when  there  is  not  time  to  an- 
alyze, to  find  the  meaning  of  words,  to 
check  and  doublecheck,  and  to  throw  this 
in  like  a  double-barreled  shotgun  and 
fire  both  barrels  at  the  same  time.  Let  us 
listen  to  the  words. 

There  are  $400  million,  in  round  num- 
bers, in  the  bill  for  research  and  develop- 
ment for  Safeguard.  The  first  Smith 
amendment  would  knock  it  as  high  as 
the  sky  and  take  it  out  by  name. 
The  amendment  states : 
None  of  the  funds  •  •  •  may  be  used  for 
«  *  •  any  research,  development,  testing, 
evaluation,  or  procurement  of  the  antl- 
balUstlc  missile  system  known  as  the  Safe- 
guard system  .  .  . 

The  Safeguard  system  went  down  the 
drain  there. 

Then,  there  are  the  words,  "or  to  carry 
out  any  research,  development,  testing, 
evaluation,  or  procurement  of  any  part 
or  component  of  such  system."  That  is 
the  Safeguard.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
wanted  to  cancel  all  research  and  would 
do  so  by  that  language. 

Now,  I  read  the  remainder  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  foregoing  language  was  the 
language  voted  f^n  a  few  moments  ago. 
That  would  be  the  law,  just  like  the 
Medes  and  the  Persians.  [Laughter.] 


Provided  tliat  funds  contained  herein  or 
elsewhere  for  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  of  components,  and  related  pro- 
curement, of  any  other  advanced  antlbal- 
llstlc  missile  system. 

Other  than  what?  Other  than  the 
Safeguard,  of  course.  It  states,  "or  other 
weapons  system. " 

Other  than  what?  Other  than  the 
Safeguard.  Then,  it  states,  "shall  not  be 
affected. " 

Of  course,  they  are  not  affected.  They 
were  not  affected  by  the  original  Smith 
amendment.  They  are  not  affected  by 
this  amendment.  The  same  language  is 
here,  "shall  not  be  affected." 

Mr.  President,  every  word  that  was  in 
the  first  Smith  amendment  about  Safe- 
guard is  in  this  amendment.  Senators 
who  have  been  saying  they  are  for  re- 
search for  Safeguard  and  for  this  amend- 
ment are  going  to  have  awfully  red  faces 
and  they  are  going  to  be  trying  to  get  out 
of  that  situation.  That  is  why  I  say  it 
is  tragic;  it  is  compounded  tragedy.  It  is 
legislating  in  the  dark  where  we  do  not 
know  what  these  words  mean. 
I  yield  back  my  time. 
Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 
■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 
Mrs.  SMITH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  thing 
has  now  been  made  clear  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  in  his  speech.  He  has 
failed  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  *  Mrs.  Smith  )  does  not  affect 
the  money  in  the  bill.  The  bill  states  in 
section  201  that  there  is  $1,638,600,000 
for  research,  development,  testing,  and 
evaluation.  Now  all  the  Senator  from 
Maine  is  doing  is  to  put  a  restriction  on 
how  tliat  money  can  be  used.  If  that  re- 
striction allows  use  of  $400  million  for  re- 
search on  an  ABM  system,  it  is  still  in 
the  bill.  Section  402  does  not  take  it  out 
of  the  bill.  Therefore,  the  interpretation 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  controls 
rather  than  the  interpretation  put  on  it 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
only  two  questions  at  issue  in  our  votes 
today : 

First.  V/iU  the  ABM  work? 
Second.  Do  we  need  it  for  our  national 
defense? 

Question  is  not.  Can  we  tnast  the  Rus- 
sians? 

Question  is  not.  Do  the  Russians  have 
an  ABM? 

Question  is  not.  Does  the  President  of 
the  United  States  carry  a  heavy  and 
lonely  burden? 

Question  is  not  even  how  much  the 
system  would  cost,  because  if  it  is  needed 
and  would  work,  no  price  is  too  high, 
but  if  it  is  not  needed  or  will  not  work, 
a  single  dollar  is  too  much. 

Those  are  the  only,  the  operative  ques- 
tions: Will  it  work?  Do  we  need  it?  All 
other  questions  turn  on  the  answers  to 
those  two  questions. 

Will  it  work?  Opponents  and  defenders 
alike  admit  we  do  not  know.  That  is  why 
those  of  us  who  favor  the  Hart-Cooper 
approach  are  willing  to  authorize  sub- 
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ar  more  crucial  question 
we  need  it  for  our  na- 
The  answer  Is  perfectly 
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tion  offered  for  Safe- 
,  and  it  alone — can  pro- 
tect our  deterrent  force  against  a  Com- 
munist first  strike. 
That  is  simply  untrue. 
Our  second-strike  force  Is  invulnerable. 
Even  the  most  massive  and  successful 
Soviet  attack  on  the  two  Minuteman 
bases  could  notj  save  the  attacker  from 
an  utterly  devastating  response  from  our 
Polaris  submarines,  from  our  manned 
b<Mnbers,  and  from  our  thousands  of 
other  ICBM's  aild  IRBM's  both  here  and 
abroad. 

And  that  is  ihe  meaning  of  second - 
strike  invulnerability— that  the  Nation 
which  sustains  la  first  strike  will  stUl 
have  enough  ofensive  capacity  left  to 
punish  the  attajcker  beyond  endurance. 
'  We  hive  that  now — without  our  ABM. 
We  shall  contin|ie  to  have  it — and  to  an 
even  greater  extent  as  our  multiple  war- 
head missiles  are  deployed  on  land  and 
sea — without  an  ABM. 

The  Communists  dare  not  attack  us — 
with  or  without  an  ABM — because  they 
know  they  would  suffer  utter  devastation 
if  they  did. 

It  is  that  simjle.  Deterrence  is  deter- 
rence is  deterrei^ce.  Adding  a  multlbil- 
hon-dollar  ABM  system  will  add  noth- 
ing— not  one  iotf— to  our  present  over- 
whelming deterrent  force. 

President,  is  oratory. 
And  I  think  we  have  had  enough  of  that. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
tinguished American  has  said: 

The  present  tenilons  with  their  threat  of 
n.ational  annihilation  are  fostered  by  two 
great  Illusions.  The  one.  a  complete  belief 
°ji  the  part  of  the  iloviet  world  that  the  cap- 
are  preparing  to  attack 
or  later  we  Intend  to 
strUte.  And  the  oWier,  a  complete  belief  on 
the  part  of  the  cjipltelistic  countries  that 
the  Soviets  are  prejarlng  to  attack  us;  that 
sooner  or  later  they  Intend  to  strike.  Both 
Each  sile.  so  far  as  the  masses 
desirous  of  peace.  Both 
constant  acceleration  of 
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every  ghost,  every  hostile  phrase  and  ac- 
tivity have  been  paraded  through  this 
Chamber  to  justify  the  Safeguard  as  a 
protection  against  the  Soviet  threat.  Any 
Indication  of  relaxing  tensions  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia  has  been 
downgraded.  Frankly,  I  sense  the  tone 
and  the  temper  of  some  of  the  arguments 
simply  as  scare  tactics.  The  Issues  cannot 
be  separated— peace  yesterday— nuclear 
war  today— peace  tomorrow,  hopefully. 
This  Senate  dialog  constitutes  a  critical 
element  of  any  future  arms  control  initi- 
atives undertaken  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
After  frightening  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try with  the  prospect  of  a  fantastic  So- 
viet superiority  over  the  United  States  in 
weaponry,   it  is  Inconceivable   that  we 
can  reverse  our  field  to  talk  of  accom- 
modation. 

There  are  persons  who  deny  that  the 
decisicm  to  deploy  an  ABM  potentially 
stimulates  the  arms  race  and  induces  a 
reaction  from  the  Russians.  These  in- 
dividuals completely  disregard  a  basic 
theory  of  conflict.  The  installation  of  any 
rneasure  to  protect  an  offensive  capa- 
bility generates  from  your  opponent 

if  he  is  totally  committed  to  the  propo- 
sition of  superiority  over  you — the  effort 
to    counteract    your    advancement.    To 
state  that  the  system  which  you  install 
is  "defensive"  and  therefore  not  provoca- 
tive, is  illogical.  It  seems  to  me  that  dur- 
ing this  debate  many  proponents  of  the 
ABM  have  used  a  reference  to  comments 
from  the  Soviet  Union  that  an  ABM  sys- 
tem is  defensive  and  not  meant  to  be 
provocative  to  justify  their  position.  Of 
course,  the  Russians  issue  such  state- 
ments, because  they  are  utilized  as  ra- 
tionale for  a  Russian  ABM.  Curiously, 
this  proposition  from  the  Soviet  Union 
is  accepted,  while  other  comments  are 
dismissed  as  being  purely  Soviet  trickery. 
There  is  little  reasoning  here.  Because 
the   Soviet   Union   has   Installed   ABM 
facilities  surrounding  Moscow  and  be- 
cause we  are  stating  that  our  system  is 
primarily  as   a   defense  of   retaliatory 
forces,  the  proponents  of  the  ABM  theo- 
rize   that   it    follows    accordingly    that 
Russia  will  not  construe  this  as  a  hostile 
action.  Here  is  the  faUure  to  recognize 
the  proposed  phased  deployment  of  the 
ABM  in  other  areas  of  the  United  States 
purportedly  as  a  defense  against  China' 
leaving  open  the  question  of  later  modi- 
fication as  an  enlarged  defense  system 
Thus,  the  Soviets  are  to  leave  this  un- 
answered question  on  the  side  of  our 
good  will,  rather  than  taking  the  initia- 
tive   to    move    forward    with    nuclear 
weaponry  to  counteract  the  more  fright- 
ening prospect  of  an  expanded  American 
ABM  system.  Here  is  the  assumption  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  willing  to  take  the 
risk— while  ours  is  to  be  a  no  risk  policy 
In  my  mind,  there  is  no  doubt  the  ABM 
stimulates  the  arms  race.  It  is  provoca- 
tive. Be  that  as  it  may  there  are  other 
facets    to    this    very    difficult    problem 
which  augur  against  the  proposed  de- 
ployment of  the  Safeguard  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  critical 
to  dispel  a  false  and  dangerous  impres- 
sion that  has  been  generated  during  the 
months  of  discussion  of  the  ABM.  The 
United  States  is  not  without  a  massive 
deterrent  force.  Our  Republic  is  not  de- 
fenseless. Time  has  not  run  out  on  the 
American  system.    Our   Nation   has    a 


strong  and  viable  offensive  capability. 
In  fact,  we  have  the  capacity  for  over- 
kill. Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  this 
fact.  And  our  defense  posture  will  con- 
tinue to  be  strong. 

Mr.  President,  I  comment  on  a  num- 
ber of  vital  factors.  Earlier,  I  used  the 
phrase  "scare  tactics."  This  is  to  be 
avoided.  We  must  present  the  facts  to 
the  American  public  but  I  submit  that 
we  must  not  leave  the  citizens  of  this 
country  with  the  notion  that  our  land 
is  defenseless. 

A  Russian  first  strike  against  the 
United  States  is  not  inevitable.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  has  stated  that 
In  the  event  of  a  Russian  attack: 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  would  be  able  to 
react  immediately  to  an  attack.  ...  I  do  not 
want  to  frighten  people  about  this  I  want 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  want  any  potential 
aggressor  to  understand  that  we  are  going 
to  be  In  a  position  where  we  will  respond 
immediately. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  are  in  that 
position  to  respond.  What  does  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  refer  to  when  he  talks 
of  our  ability  to  respond  immediately? 
America  possesses  an  intricate  system  of 
radar  and  early  warning  devices  which 
provides  a  capability  to  detect  a  hostUe 
attack.  This  elaborate  system  is  com- 
posed  of   the   distant  early  warning— 
DEW— line,   the   ballistic   missile   early 
warning    system— BMEWS— the    SAGE 
system  and  other  systems.  There  Is  no 
need  now  to  again  discuss  the  functions 
of  these  systems  in  detail.  This  has  been 
done.   We  know  that   they  provide  an 
extensive  and  flexible  early  warning  sys- 
tem. We  continue  to  pursue  research  and 
development    programs    to    refine    our 
existing  capability  and  to  develop  more 
sophisticated  equipment.  Thus,  to  speak 
only  in  term  of  the  number  of  missUes 
and  warheads  disregards  a  critical  ele- 
ment of  our  deterrent  capability. 

The  early  warning  device  facilities 
which  give  credibility  to  our  offensive 
weapons  systems  cannot  be  Ignored.  And 
I  suspect  that  we  are  In  a  better  position 
and  have  a  better  prospect  of  major 
advances  In  this  system  than  in  any 
area  of  our  weapons  system. 

What  is  behind  this  early  warning  sys- 
tem? What  is  the  immediate  response 
capability  to  which  Secretary  Laird  has 
referred?  The  United  States  possesses  a 
deadly  arsenal  of  weapons,  consisting  of 
approximately  1,054  ICBM's,  41  Polaris 
submarines  with  over  600  missiles,  over 
500  bombers  and  hundreds  of  carrier- 
based  fighter  bombers  with  a  nuclear 
weapons  capability.  This  capacity  in- 
volves nuclear  tonnage  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  Soviet  Union.  The  minority 
statement  contained  In  the  report  on 
the  procurement  had  this  significant 
comment : 

We  do  believe  that  any  primary  defense 
against  the  threat  of  nuclear  attack  lies  in 
our  deterrent  capacity.  In  this  connection, 
we  believe  that  with  our  Polaris  fieet  our 
laad-bafied  ICBMs,  our  strategic  bombers, 
and  the  thousands  of  additional  nuclear 
warheads  we  have  at  sea  and  ab-oad,  if  we 
were  attacked  we  could  destroy  the  Soviet 
tTnion  some  fifty  times  over. 


The  term  is  "overkill." 

It  is  particularly  significant  that  our 
Polaris  missiles  cannot  be  targeted  by 
enemy  missiles  as  In  the  case  of  our  fixed 
base  ICBM's.  The  Polaris  striking  force. 
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which  has  within  Its  arsenal  the  nuclear 
force  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union,  Is  not 
restricted  to  set  geographic  coordinates. 
We  continue  to  develop  advanced  missile 
systems  for  the  Polaris  submarine.  And 
this  arsenal  is  adaptable  to  expansion  to 
meet  increased  threats.  There  is  no  sub- 
stantial indication  that  the  capability  of 
the  Polaris  system  is  being  threatened  by 
Russian  countermeasuret,. 

Against  this  present — I  emphasize 
present^array  of  weaponrj',  we  have  the 
statements  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  the  Soviet  Union  could  have  approx- 
imately 2,500  ICBM's  by  1975  and  1,000 
submarine-laimched  missiles  for  a  total 
of  3,500  missiles.  We  do  not  know  that 
the  Soviets  will  have  this  total.  These 
are  intelligence  estimates,  about  which 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  said: 

Our  national  intelligence  projections  for 
the  mld-1970's  involves  a  large  measure  of 
Judgment  rather  than  hard  ovidence. 

Yet,  the  proponents  of  the  ABM  per- 
sist as  if  the  projected  Russian  force  for 
1975  were  a  reality  today.  And  it  is 
equally  fallacious  to  lump  in  the  Soviet 
capability  ihe  numbers  of  intermediate- 
range  or  medium-range  missiles.  This 
may  be  indicative  of  the  Russian  global 
deployments,  but  it  is  not  indicative  of 
meaningful  levels  of  weapons  in  terms  of 
the  ABM  issue.  Yes,  the  Russians  possess 
the  same  overkill  capacity  we  have. 
Thus,  in  discussing  the  achievement  of 
nuclear  superiority,  we  do  not  mean  the 
advantage  of  a  few  additional  missiles. 
Rather,  one  must  visualize  thousands  of 
missUes,  which,  if  developed  by  any  one 
nation,  negates  an  effective  ABM  as  con- 
ceived under  the  present  proposal. 

Against  this  background  of  nuclear 
weaponry  we  are  asked  to  support  the 
deployment  of  a  defensive  system  which 
protects  only  a  part  of  the  American  of- 
fensive capability— the  ICBM.  This  part 
does  not  contain  probably  our  most  valu- 
able deterrent,  the  Polaris  submarine 
striking  force.  Even  acknowledging  the 
necessity  of  this  protection  the  proposed 
ABM  system  has  been  not  only  ques- 
tioned by  scientific  experts  but  also  has 
been  determined  by  many  of  them  to  be 
unworkable.  It  is  my  feeling  that  there 
are  questions  with  regard  to  the  reli- 
ability of  the  Safeguard  missiles  in  this 
system  in  view  of  the  number  of  weapons 
failures  experienced  in  the  most  optimum 
testing  conditions. 

However,  the  ABM  does  not  merely  in- 
volve the  effectiveness  ot  the  missiles. 
The  heart  of  the  ABM  is  a  complex  sys- 
tem of  radars  and  computers,  parts  of 
which  have  not  been  built  let  alone 
tested  imder  the  optimum  conditions. 
And  yet  we  are  to  accept  at  face  value 
the  contentions  of  the  proponents  that 
this  system — missiles,  radars,  and  com- 
puters— will  operate  under  the  most  hor- 
rible conditions  imaginable— a  nuclear 
conflict.  I  am  unable  to  accept  that  po- 
sition. I  again  quote  from  the  minority 
statement  on  the  ABM; 

Safeguard  la  the  most  complicated  tech- 
nological development  ever  planned  for  op- 
eration by  man.  The  system  consists  of  three 
major  component  parts:  (1)  missiles,  (2) 
radars,  and    (3)    computers. 

Although  we  have  had  a  long  and  there- 
lore  disturbing  series  of  failure  in  mlssUe 


testing.  Including  another  Minuteman  fail- 
ure only  last  week,  there  Is  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  two  Safeguard  missiles, 
the  Spartan  and  the  Sprint,  will  not  work. 
But  there  is  reason  to  doubt  that  the  long- 
range  radar  (PAR)  and  the  short-range 
radar  (MSR),  parts  of  which  have  not  been 
built  let  alone  tested,  will  operate  success- 
fully together  in  that  almost  Instantaneous 
manner  which  would  be  necessary  in  case  of 
sudden  attack;  and  there  is  even  more  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  the  computer,  which  has 
been  neither  built  nor  tested,  and  which  is 
admittedly  far  more  complicated  than  any 
computer  ever  yet  attempted,  will  operate 
properly  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Finally,  it  Is  logical  to  consider  whether, 
even  if  these  three  separate  components 
would  operate  properly  as  separate  unlU. 
would  they  so  operate  when  combined.  For 
obvious  reasons,  the  testing  of  any  joint 
oi>eratlon  has  not  been  possible. 

The  second  reason  Is  the  vulnerability  of 
the  system.  Because  the  resistance  strength 
(PSD  of  the  MSR  radar  is  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  strength  of  the  missile  site  In 
Its  present  conformation  that  radar  Is  very 
vulnerable  even  to  the  less  lethal,  less  ac- 
curate Soviet  SS-11  missile,  of  which  the 
Soviets  have  hundreds  more  than  they  have 
SS-98. 

Because  the  MSR  radar  is  designed  to  guide 
both  Safeguard  missiles  ;o  their  targets,  if 
it  is  knocked  out  the  entire  Safeguard 
system  would  be  blinded  and  therefore 
worthless. 


I   think   it  is  ra.ticularly   significant 
al.so  to  remember  that  in  launching  a 
nuclear  attack  the  enemy  has  available 
a  multitude  of  tactics  and  gimmicks  with 
which  to  evade  a  defensive  system.  Those 
in  our  Defense  Department  are  confident 
we  have  such  an  ability  to  evade  or  by- 
pass any  ABM  system  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  deployed.  There  is  a  likelihood 
that  the  Soviet  Union  jMssesses  the  same 
capabiUty   in   this   regard   as   does  the 
United  States.  I  see  no  merit  in  taking 
a  system — a  system  which  has  not  been 
subject  to  the  extensive  research  and  de- 
velopment procedures  normally  followed 
by  our  Defense  Department — and  deploy- 
ing it  with  the  presumption  that  we  will 
then  make  it  work.  In  responding  to  the 
reliability  questions,  many  proponents  of 
the  ABM  have  utilized  the  arguments 
that  if  we  can  send  a  man  to  the  moon 
we  can  surely  make  this  system  work.  In 
my  mind  there  is  a  failure  in  this  argu- 
ment to  recognize  that  the  recent  moon 
shot  was  a  result  of  years  and  years  of 
preparation  involving  thousands  of  sci- 
entists     and      numerous      preparatory 
launchings  prior  to  focusing  an  entire 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  on  a 
single  launching  operation.  And  launch- 
ing in  terms  of  the  ABM  we  have  a  vastly 
different   problem.   The   issue   here  in- 
volves the  ability  to  launch  hundreds  of 
missiles   against  incoming   missiles   in- 
stantaneously  as  opposed   to   a   single 
launching    operation    wnth    a    lengthy 
countdown  and  preparation  period.  I  do 
not  downgrade  our  space  program.  But 
that  effort  is  not  the  same  as  what  must 
be  done  with  an  ABM. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  additional  research  and  de- 
velopment work  on  an  ABM  system  is 
absolutely  essential.  I  shall  support  a 
research  and  development  program.  I 
oppose  the  deployment  of  a  system  whose 
components  have  not  been  through  even 
the  most  preliminary  testing  stages.  I 


firmly  believe  that  the  ABM  is  a  step 
toward  escalation  of  the  arms  race  at 
the  very  time  that  our  Nation  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  creating  the  climate 
for  arms  discussions.  We  can  approach 
such  discussions  with  a  strong  position. 
The  United  States  is  not  at  the  mercy 
of  Russia  and  the  United  States  will  not 
be  at  the  mercy  of  Russia  by  1975. 

Mrs.   SMITH.   I   yield   back   the   re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suseest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
clPik  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  has  expired.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary question. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  As  I  understand,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
the  Cooper-Hart  amendment.  If  the 
substitute  fails,  the  question  recurs  on 
the  Cooper-Hart  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— .veas  50, 
nays  50.  as  follows: 

I  No.  66  Leg.  I 
YEAS— 50 


Aiken 

Bayh 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 
Chvirch 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cranstou 

Eagleton 

EUender 

Fulbrlght 

Ooodell 

Gore 

Oravel 

Harris 


Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Dole 

Dominick 

Eastland 


Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Magnusou 

Mansfield 

Matblas 

McCarthy 

McGovern 

Mclntyrt 

Metcalf 

MoDdale 

Montoya 

Moss 

NAYS— 60 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Holland 

HolUrgS 

HruBka 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C. 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RiblcoS 

Sazbe 

Schwelker 

Smith 

Symington 

Tvdlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarbo  rough 

Young,  Ohio 


Mundt 

Murphy 

Packwood 

Pasiore 

Prouty 

Russell 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Spong 

StennlB 

Stevens 

Talmadge 


Jordan,  Idaho  Thurmond 

Long  Tower 

McClellan  WUUams.  Del. 

McOee  Young.  N.  Dak. 
Miller 
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The  VICE  PRfiBIDENT.  On  this  vote 
the  yeas  are  50.  ^d  the  nays  are  50.  The 
Vice  President  votes  nay.  The  amend- 
ment Is  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  jMr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  io  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  td  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PPESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  inform  th(  Senate  that  the  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  STENNIS.,  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inqul#. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  withhold  a  mioment.  The  Senate  will 
please  be  in  orderl 

The  Senator  ffrom  Mississippi  will 
state  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  STENNIS.j  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and|  nays  on  the  Cooper- 
Hart  amendment,. 
The  yeas  and  i  ays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther psurliamentaty  Inquiry. 

the  ^^ICE  PREJSIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  ii\\\  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS  J  What  is  the  question 
now  before  the  sienate? 

The  VICE  PREfclDENT.  The  question 
now  before  the  Senate  is  adoption  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  aeiendment  No.  101. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  called  the 
Cooper-Hart  amendment,  is  that  not 
correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  will  state  It. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  all  time  on  the 

Cooper-Hart  amendment  also 

The  VICE  PRBSIDENT.  All  time  on 
the  Cooper-Hart  amendment  has  ex- 
pired. I 

On  this  questiop  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordereft;  and  the  clerk  will 
caU  the  roll.  I 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  51,  as  followB: 

INo.jeeLegl 


Jsckoon 

Murphy 

Spong 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Packwood 

Stennls 

Jordan, Idabo 

Pastors 

Stevens 

Long 

Prouty 

Talmadge 

McClellan 

RusseU 

Thurmond 

McGee 

Scott 

Tower 

MUler 

Smith 

wmiama,  Del. 

Mundt 

Sparkman 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 
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Aiken 

Bayh 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

EUender 

FlUbrlght 

GoodeU 

Gore 

Gravel 

Harris 


Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

BoggB 

Byrd.  Va. 


rl 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Magnason 

Mans4eld 

Math: 

McCarthy 

McGotern 

Mc  In  tyre 

Me 

MondAle 

Monto^a 

Moss 

NAtS— 51 

Byrd.  jr.  Va. 

Cottoa 

Curtlaj 

Dlrkseii 

Dodd  I 

Dole 

Domlnick 

Eastlaid 

Brvln  ' 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblcoir 

Saxbe 

Schweiker 

Symington 

Ty  dings 

Williams,  N  J. 

Yarbo  rough 

Young.  Ohio 


Fannin 

Pong 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Gurrtey 

Hansen 

Holland 

HoIUnga 

Hruska 


So  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment  (No. 
101)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  is  open 
to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  In  full 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  title: 

"Tm.K  V — Safeguard  ANnBAixisnc  Missile 
Ststem 
"Sec.  501.  (a)  In  the  cas«  of  funds  author- 
ized under  this  Act  for  the  Safeguard  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system,  such  funds  may  be 
used  only  for — 

"(1)  Research,  development,  testing  and 
evaluation  of  the  system's  radars,  computers, 
and  related  electronic  equipment,  and  pro- 
curement thereof. 

"(2)  Preproduction  expenses  of  the  Sprint 
and  Spartan  missiles  and  the  production  of 
such  missiles  for  research,  development, 
evaluation  and  testing. 

"(b)  The  equipment  described  In  clause 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  may  not  be  Installed 
at  any  proposed  ABM  site,  except  at  or  near 
Grand  Porks  Air  Force  Base,  North  Dakota, 
and  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Montana. 
"(c)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  acquisition  of  land,  not  now 
owned  by  the  United  States,  or  the  use  of 
land  owned  by  the  United  States,  for  the 
construction  or  installation  of  any  ABM 
facilities  at  any  proposed  ABM  site,  except  at 
or  near  Grand  Porks  Air  Force  Base,  North 
Dakota,  and  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base, 
Montana. 

"(d)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement,  instaUation,  or 
deployment  of  any  operational  missile  as  a 
part  of  any  antlballistic  missile  system,  nor 
for  the  construction  of  any  silos  or  other 
launch  faciUties  for  any  operational  missile 
as  a  part  of  any  antlballistic  missile  system." 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
request  that  the  amendment  be  made  the 
pending  business,  in  view  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And,  Mr.  President, 
no  action  will  be  taken  on  the  amend- 
ment until  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  pro- 
ceedings will  be  suspended  imtil  there  is 
order  in  the  Chamber,  including  the  up- 
per galleries,  or  the  doors  will  be  closed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  query  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  concerning  the  program  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  also  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  must 
have  order  in  the  Chamber.  The  gallery 
doors  will  be  closed,  so  that  Senators  can 
hear  each  other  and  be  heard. 

The  Senator  from  Montana. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  previous 
order  granted  for  convening  tomorrow  be 
changed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  10:30  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR HARTKE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately  af- 
ter the  prayer  and  the  Journal  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERATION    OF 
THE  McINTYRE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana,  the  pending  busi- 
ness be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  that 
the  Senate  start  the  consideration  of  the 
Mclntyre  amendment,  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  committees 
have  the  right  to  sit?  We  have  a  very 
urgent  executive  session,  if  we  could  sit 
until  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Until  12  o'clock,  but 
not  beyond  that  hoiu-. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  very 
possible  that  Calendar  No.  214,  H.R.  7206, 
an  act  to  adjust  the  salaries  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tain ofiQcers  of  the  Congress,  may  be 
brought  up  late  in  the  afternoon  tomor- 
row, if  a  break  occurs,  or  if  not  then,  on 
Friday.  If  it  is  brought  up  tomorrow. 
Members  of  the  Senate  had  better  be 
prepared  for  at  least  one  rollcall  vote, 
and  perhaps  more. 
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There  will  be  no  further  business  to- 
day, except  speeches,  unless  a  Senator 
has  any  questions. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  majority  leader,  we  have  had  pend- 
ing here  the  merchant  marine  author- 
ization bill  for  a  long  time.  Upon  inquiry, 
I  have  always  received  the  answer  that 
we  wanted  to  finish  this  pending  bill, 
which  I  understand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  cannot  appro- 
priate anything,  we  cannot  even  have 
the  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  De- 
partment appropriations  continued,  un- 
til we  get  this  business  completed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Until  we  get  this 
authorization.  But  If  we  are  going  to 
break  Into  the  pending  bill  with  an- 
other bill 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order?  Senators  can- 
not hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  must 
have  order  in  the  Chamber.  The  Sena- 
tors cannot  be  heard. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  are  a  great 
many  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
would  like  to  see  this  authorization  out 

of  the  way.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  oc- 
cupants of  the  gallery  are  reminded  that 
they  are  the  guests  of  the  Senate,  and 
will  be  courteous  and  quiet. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  knows 
there  is  a  "hold"  on  it;  amendments  will 
be  offered,  and  the  matter  cannot  be 
disposed  of  In  1  day. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  know  where  the 
"hold"  comes  from,  but  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  I  have  al- 
ways agreed  on  a  time  limitation.  He 
will  have  an  amendment  on  ship  con- 
struction, which  he  normally  has  every 
year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
that  I  do  not  care  whether  the  bill  I 
announced  is  coming  up,  perhaps  tomor- 
row, on  the  Post  Office  Department,  ever 
comes  or  not,  though  something  ought  to 
be  done  for  the  Vice  President.  It  is  not 
my  Intention,  except  under  the  most 
unusual  circumstances — and  the  joint 
leadership  is  in  agreement  on  this — to 
set  aside  this  measure  for  anything 
which  will  take  up  any  length  of  time; 
and  I  dare  say  the  biU  which  the  Senator 
mentions — and  it  is  a  most  important 
bill,  and  I  recognize  its  need — will  have 
to  wait  until  we  get  through  with  the 
present  business. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
take  up  much  time.  I  am  sure  the 
■hold" — I  am  just  assuming  this,  but  it 
usually  is — is  from  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  If  that  bill  cannot  be  taken  up 
out  of  order,  I  am  going  to  have  to  object 
to  other  bills  also. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  other  bill  is  not 
our  bill.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  object 
to  the  Speaker  and  the  Vice  President, 
that  is  his  privilege. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  objected  to 
the  Speaker  and  Vice  President  many 
times. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  I  am  sure  that 
will  continue  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Many  times.  But  I 
am  not  objecting  in  that  sense.  I  am 
trying  to  point  out  the  urgency  of  getting 
at  this  authorization  bill.  It  is  holding 
up  the  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  De- 
partment appropriations,  and  holding  up 
all  kinds  of  things,  if  it  goes  over  imtil 
October;  and  If  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  here,  I  need  not  stand  here  and 
tell  him  what  is  happening  to  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine,  when  we  cannot 
even  get  it  authorized,  let  alone  get  the 
money.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  and 
I  are  going  to  have  a  big  argument,  as 
we  do  every  time,  about  the  money.  But 
I  say,  let  us  at  least  authorize  the  money 
to  let  the  merchant  marine  continue  to 
exist,  before  it  sinks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  get  to  it  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  for  the  Vice 
President  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  raise  the  possibility  of  a  Saturday  ses- 
sion this  week?  The  joint  leadership  is 
prepared  to  come  in  early  to  meet  the 
convenience  of  the  Senate,  and  do  every- 
thing we  possibly  can  to  expedite  the 
passage  of  the  pending  business. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
shall  require  about  5  minutes,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  morning  business  was  transacted. 


DEATH  OF  JOHN  GOSNELL,  EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICER  AND  GENERAL 
COUNSEL  OP  NATIONAL  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  our  Nation, 
our  private  enterprise  system,  and  es- 
pecially the  small  business  community 
has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  recent 
death  of  John  A.  Gosnell. 

John  Gosnell  was  both  executive  of- 
ficer and  general  counsel  of  National 
Small  Business  Association.  He  made 
many  significant  contributions  to  the 
small  business  community  in  his  13  years 
of  distinguished  and  dedicated  service  to 
the  association. 

The  many  Members  of  Congress  who 
knew  him  were  indeed  fortunate.  We 
could  not  fall  to  realize  the  measure  of 
his  worth,  and  somehow  share  it.  John 
Gosnell  was  a  forthright  man  without 
pretension,  a  man  who  possessed  a  sense 
of  high  obligation  and  a  sense  of  humor. 
In  addition  to  his  service  on  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  of  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Federal  Reports;  former  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Small  Business  Committee  of 
the  American  Bar  Association;  and  was 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Export  Expan- 
sion Council  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Gosnell  was  a  member  of  the 
American,  Federal,  Arkansas,  New  York, 
and  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Associa- 


tions. Bom  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  he 
was  a  1925  graduate  of  VanderbUt  Uni- 
versity. He  was  a  specialist  in  the  law 
of  unfair  competition  and  in  trademark 
protection,  and  practiced  law  in  El  Dora- 
do, Ark.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  New  York,  N.Y.. 
and  Washington,  DC.  In  earlier  years 
he  served  with  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  and  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board. 

Numerous  tributes  have  been  paid  to 
him.  Carl  A.  Beck,  King  of  Prussia,  Pa., 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Association  said: 
John  Goenell  had  a  great  many  friends, 
a  host  of  acquaintances,  and  was  widely 
known  in  the  Washington  community.  The 
high  personal  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
reflected  substantial  recognition  and  stature 
to  our  Association,  and  opened  new  avenues 
of  service  and  representation  to  the  Small 
Business  policy.  His  Incisive  analyses,  coupled 
with  a  ready  wit  and  delicious  sense  of 
humor,  built  esprit  de  corps  and  teamwork 
among  both  staff  and  trxistees.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed  both  within  and  without  our 
organization,  but  the  structure  and  relation- 
ships he  built  stand  as  a  tribute  to  his  con- 
tribution. 

This  is  a  time  of  bereavement  for 
John's  lovely  wife,  Relda,  and  his  won- 
derful family.  It  is  a  time  of  sorrow  for 
all  the  small  business  commxinity.  John 
Gosnell  would  surely  feel,  however,  that 
there  must  not  be  mourning  but  renewed 
dedication  to  achievement  of  the  prin- 
ciples in  which  he  so  strongly  believed. 

He  once  wrote  these  fundamental 
truths: 

The  truth  Is  that  the  small  enterpriser 
(entrepreneur)  is  the  leaven  of  the  socio- 
economic process,  in  a  free  economy,  never 
static,  hard  to  Identify  and  define  except  by 
standards  which  are  both  arbitrary  and  tem- 
porary. 

John  Gosnell  was  a  man  capable  of 
incisive  appraisal,  an  articulate  spokes- 
man for  private  enterprise  and  a  dedi- 
cated friend  and  supporter  of  the  small 
business  community. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 


S.  2789— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
HEALTH,  NUTRITTON,  AND  HUMAN 
NEEDS  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  the  Healtli.  Nutrition,  and 
Human  Needs  Aci-  of  1969,  designed  to 
eliminate  poverty-related  hunger  and 
malnutrition  among  the  Nation's  urban, 
rural,  and  migrant  poor. 

I  am  the  ranking  member  of  the  so- 
called  Hunger  Committee,  and  joining 
me  in  introducing  this  measure  are  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScoTT),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD),  and  tlie  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  HATFIELD).  Other  Senators  will 
undoubtedly  join  in  sponsoring  the  bill: 
and  I  shall  provide  their  names  for  the 
Record  in  due  course. 

As  a  result  of  initiatives  taken  by  Sen- 
ator McGovERN  and  other  members  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs,  by  other  committees  and 
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Members  of  th«  Congress,  and  by  con- 
cerned private  Citizens  and  groups — the 
Nation  has  "discovered"  hunger  In 
America.  i 

The  President's  historic  message  of 
May  6,  1969,  casing  for  "an  end  to  hun- 
ger in  America  tor  all  time,"  and  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  Becretary  of  Agriculture 
Hardin.  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Flinch  and  others  in  the  &d- 
ministratlon — overcoming  some  of  the 
redtape  that  entangled  their  predeces- 
sors— have  brought  us  from  discovery  of 
a  national  problem  to  a  commitment  to 
take  appropriatf  action.  Food  stamp  and 
other  legislatiott  proposed  by  my  col- 
leagues to  deal  with  particular  facets  of 
the  problem  are!  welcome  steps  down  the 
road  from  commitment  to  resolution. 

The  Senate  established  the  Select 
Committee  on  JNutritlon  and  Human 
Needs  to  determine  what  steps  would 
be  necessary  "tq  establish  a  coordinated 
program  '  to  assure  "every  U.S.  resident 
adequate  food,  piedical  assistance,  and 
related  basic  i^ecessities  of  life  and 
health." 

"  The*  "Health.  jNutrition,  and  Human 
Weeds  Afct  of  1169."  which  I  introduce 
today,  would  privide.  for  the  first  time, 
a  complete  spectrum  of  programs  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  disgrace  of  pov- 
erty-related huiiger  and  malnutrition  In 
the  United  Stal 

The  act  wouldjestablish  six  major  pro- 
grams: 

First,  a  prograjm  of  nutrition  outreach 
Is  authorized  to  ijnprove  the  effectiveness 
of  our  food  and  Nutrition  assistance  pro- 
grams at  the  local  level  by  involving  the 
OfQce  of  Econom|c  Opportunity,  and  par- 
ticularly Vista  and  other  volunteers. 

Second,  the  Nutrition  Education  and 
Information  Acli  is  designed  to  inform 
the  Nation,  and  particularly  its  low- 
Income  citizens.  I  of  the  nutritional  and 
economic  aspects  of  food  use  and  acqui- 
sition and  to  determine  the  extent  and 
effects  of  the  failure  to  meet  the  nutri- 
tional requiremefits  of  human  develop- 
ment. 

Third,  imder 
Nutrition  Act,  li 
fants,  and  child] 
ments,  supplem( 
services  related 
Fourth,  the  P: 
Assistance  Act 
to   small   businei 


ie  Maternal  and  Child 
iw -income  mothers,  in- 
n  would  receive  nutri- 
tal  foods,  and  health 
malnutrition, 
ivate  Industry  Nutrition 
ould  provide  incentives 
es,  reform  the  F\)Od 
Stamp  Act  of  19lB4,  and  establish  a  Pri- 
vate Sector  Adviioi-y  Committee  on  Nu- 
tritious Poods.  Bo  increase  the  private 
distribution  of  niitritious  commodities  to 
low-income  households. 

Fifth,  the  Huknan  Needs  Act  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
utilize  commodit  f  distribution  programs 
to  supplement  th  ;  food  stamp  and  school 
feeding  program* . 
Finally,  a  National  Advisory  Council 
would  be  created  to 
make  a  continuii^  evaluation  of  all  food 
and  nutrition  assistance  programs,  and 
to  advise  the  Pres  ident  and  the  Congress. 
Extensive  provisions  in  this  act  were  de- 
signed to  promote  greater  administrative 
cooperation  amoi|g  the  Federal  agencies 
involved  in  food  Programs. 


THE    HIAI.tr.     N  UTKITION    AND    RTTMAN     N«KD« 

ACT.    TTTLE    1 N  UTHITION    OtTTBKACH    ACT 

Existing  food  assistance  programs  have 
failed  to  reach  most  of  the  Nation's  ur- 
ban, rural,  and  migrant  poor.  The  nutri- 
tion outreach  program  of  title  I  author- 
izes the  OCBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  utilize,  at  the  local  level,  comprehen- 
sive nutrition  and  related  health  and 
education  services  available  under  this 
and  related  acts. 

President  Nixon  articulated  the  goals 
of  this  title  in  his  address  of  May  6 : 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  with 
Its  exclusive  commitment  to  the  problems 
of  poverty  and  its  unique  outreach  among 
the  poor  themselves,  has  an  especial  role  to 
play. 

To  give  legislative  sanction  to  that 
role,  the  nutrition  outreach  program 
amends  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
to  provide  a  full  range  of  supportive  serv- 
ices at  the  local  level.  The  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
authorized  to  use  Vista  volunteers  and 
to  establish  auxiliary  and  special  volun- 
teer programs  in  order  to  assist  in  the 
identification  of  those  In  the  greatest 
need,  inform  the  poor  of  food  and  nutri- 
tion programs,  and  assist  them  in  obtain- 
ing the  benefits  thereof. 

Presently,  many  low-income  persons 
are  handicapped  by  the  inaccessibility 
of  food  stamp  centers.  Witnesses  before 
the  select  committee  have  described  the 
complicated  administrative  procedures 
which  also  block  greater  use  of  certifica- 
tion and  issuance  centers.  This  title 
would  remove  these  onerous  burdens  for 
it  authorizes  the  establishment  of  local 
food  stamp  centers  and  assistance  to 
those  who  most  obtain  food  stamps. 

Many  of  the  four  mUllon  participants 
in  the  commodity  distribution  program, 
according  to  hearings  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, face  similar  hardships  in  travel- 
ing from  their  homes  to  the  distribution 
centers.  This  title  therefore  authorizes 
programs  for  the  purchase  or  rentalof 
mobile  vans  suitable  for  the  distribution 
of  commodities — as  well  as  supplemental 
foods. 

This  title  also  establishes  programs  for 
the  foi-mation  of  buying  clubs,  food  store 
cooperatives,  consumer  cooperatives,  and 
community  stores.  Such  cooperatives  are 
needed  in  low-income  areas  and  have  al- 
ready been  successfully  initiated  in  parts 
of  the  United  States.  For  example,  the 
Greenwood  Grocery  Co-op  in  Greenwood, 
Miss.,  now  has  sales  of  $5,000  each  week 
and  offers  low  food  prices  and  quality 
food  to  its  900  members.  Such  co-ops  not 
only  give  low-income  persons  the  chance 
to  stretch  their  food  dollars,  but  also  gives 
them  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  a 
community  organization  intent  on  bring- 
ing about  needed  changes  in  community 
life. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  nutritional 
needs  of  low-income  persons  are  met,  the 
title  directs  the  Diiector  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimity  to  carry  out  a 
complete  evaluation  of  all  food  assistance 
programs,  with  periodic  reports  of  his 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress. 


TiTLx  n — NtmirnoN  edttcation  anb 

INTORMATION 


The  purpose  of  this  title  is  twofold :  To 
teach  the  poor  how  to  help  themselves 
in  acquiring  nutritious  foods  and  main- 
taining wholesome  diets,  and  to  research 
the  relationship  between  nutrition  and 
healthful  development. 

Under  part  A,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to 
enlist  appropriate  educational  and  other 
agencies,  as  well  as  related  private  en- 
tities, in  new  programs  designed  to  edu- 
cate low-income  persons  in  the  nutri- 
tional and  educational  aspects  of  food 
use  and  acquisition.  Schools,  neighbor- 
hood health,  day  care,  preschool  and 
child  centers,  and  educational  broad- 
casting will  become  the  vehicles  for  new 
informational  materials  and  curricu- 
lums.  All  worthwhile  and  workable  edu- 
cational devices  and  techniques  will  be 
called  into  service.  The  need  to  provide 
such  Information  was  stressed  by  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Committee  on  the 
Urban  Affairs  Council  in  its  findings 
earlier  this  year. 

Knowledge  of  nutritional  needs  for 
families  would  be  inadequate  without 
continuing  research.  Therefore,  part  B 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  conduct  a  continu- 
ing comprehensive  survey  to  study  the 
incidence  and  location  of  himger  and 
malnutrition,  the  kinds  of  foods  to  be 
approved  for  purposes  of  the  act  and  the 
relationship  between  malnutrition  and 
intellectual,  emotional,  and  physical 
development. 

I  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  conduct 
this  comprehensive  survey  also  with 
special  consideration  of  the  nutritional 
needs  of  migrants,  the  rural  poor,  Eski- 
mos, Indians,  and  the  elderly.  These  mi- 
norities have  suffered  too  long  from  ne- 
glect of  their  special  nutritional  needs. 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  many  chil- 
dren each  year  are  born  prematurely  to 
malnourished  mothers.  Such  children 
are  more  susceptible  to  disease  and  often 
die  in  the  first  year  of  life.  Many  of 
these  children  never  appear  on  public 
health  rolls  as  victims  of  malnutrition. 
To  rectify  this  situation,  this  part 
amends  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
include  statistics  on  deaths  of  adults  and 
childien  which  are  attributable  or  re- 
lated to  conditions  of  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition and  authorizes  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  include  reports  of  Incidences  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  annual 
health  conferences. 

TrrLE    III THE    MATERNAL    AND    CHILD 

NUTRITION    ACT 

The  President  has  noted  that — 
Serious  malnutrition  during  pregnancy 
and  Infancy  can  Impair  normal  physical  and 
mental  development  In  children.  Special  ef- 
fort must  be  made  to  protect  this  vulnerable 
group  for  malnutrition. 

Part  A  of  this  title  establishes  new 
programs  to  provide  low-income  house- 
holds with  nutriments  and  supplemental 
foods,  and  related  health  services  neces- 
sary for  proper  human  growth  and  de- 
velopment, remedial  programs  utilizing 
work  training  programs,  and  volunteers. 
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to  Identify  and  rehabilitate  young  chil- 
dren who  have  suffered  from  nutritional 
deficiencies. 

In  his  address,  the  President  specifi- 
cally requested  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  provide 
"special  package  and  pilot  voucher  pro- 
grams for  pregnant  women  and  infants 
so  that  vitamin  and  mineral  products 
can  be  made  available  to  those  diagnosed 
as  suffering  from  nutrient  deficiencies." 
Purchase  voucher  and  similar  plans  are 
specifically  authorized  imder  this  act. 

Our  programs  must  not  end  when  a 
child  enters  school.  Although  from  6  to 
7  million  American  children  are  eligible 
for  free  or  reduced-price  lunches,  less 
than  3  million  needy  children  benefit 
from  such  programs.  Schoolchildren's 
minds  cannot  be  filled  with  knowledge 
if  their  stomachs  are  not  filled  with  food. 

Mr.  President,  testimony  before  the 
select  committee  has  pointed  out  the 
need  for  stronger  leadership — both  from 
Congress  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
<niltiu-e — In  setting  forth  guidelines  and 
standards  for  children  who  pxarticlpate  in 
the  free  and  rtduced-price  lunch  pro- 
grams. Leadership  is  also  needed  to 
assure  maximum  participation  of  needy 
children  in  all  child  feeding  programs. 

Therefore,  part  B  of  this  title  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  In  order  to  establish  na- 
tional eligibility  standards  for  participa- 
tion of  needy  children  in  free  or  reduced- 
price  meal  programs  as  well  as  imlform 
ststfidards  for  States  to  use  in  distrib- 
uting Federal  funds  to  local  schools  or 
school  districts.  The  aim  is  to  assure 
maximum  participation  by  needy  chil- 
dren in  school  and  other  child  feeding 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  implementation  of  child  feed- 
ing reforms,  it  is  important  that  needy 
children  are  not  made  known  to  their 
fellow  students  through  published  lists, 
tickets,  or  any  other  such  devices.  For 
this  reason,  part  A  requires  that  no  overt 
Identification  shall  be  made  of  any  child 
who  receives  free  or  reduced-price  meals 
imder  any  Federal  program.  For  too 
long,  poor  children  have  been  embar- 
rassed by  published  lists  or  separate 
lines. 

We  must  also  take  steps  to  insure  that 
milk  under  the  special  milk  program 
benefits  needy  students.  This  part  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  insxire  that 
priority  is  given  to  the  furnishing  of  mUk 
to  such  children. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  Amer- 
ican private  food  market  is  the  most 
effective  food  distribution  system  in  the 
world.  I  feel  that  we  should  take  steps 
now  to  speed  up  and  encourage  private 
food  service  concerns  and  processors  to 
bring  their  expertise  to  food  distribution, 
management,  and  services  for  oiu:  school 
feeding  programs.  The  pace  has  been  ex- 
tremely slow  and  it  is  the  intention  of 
this  title  to  hasten  and  expand  such  ef- 
forts. This  title  would  provide  $10  million 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry 
out  demonstration  projects  with  private 
food  companies  for  the  supply,  prepara- 
tion, and  delivery  of  food  in  schools 
which  have  no  or  limited  facilities  for 


meal  preparation  and  which  are  located 
in  low-income  areas.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  bring  into  schools  which  now 
are  without  facilities. 

Rodney  E.  Leonard,  former  Adminis- 
trator of  Consumer  and  Marketing  Serv- 
ices in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  presently  a  consultant  to  the 
Children's  Foundation  on  food  assistance 
programs,  said  recently  before  the  select 
committee : 

It  would  be  an  absurd  waste  of  money  if 
tens  of  minions  of  dollars  were  poured  Into 
building  and  equipping  expensive  kitchens 
when  the  food  service  technology  now  avail- 
able has  already  eliminated  the  need  for 
these  facilities. 

These  provisions  would  bring  us  a  long 
way  toward  realization  of  the  goal  stated 
by  the  Pood  and  Nutrition  Committee  of 
the  Urban  Affairs  Council,  to  provide 
"free  or  reduced  price  lunch  and  break- 
fast to  all  children  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies attending  school  or  in  Headstart, 
day  care  or  summer  camp  programs." 

TITLE  IV PRIVATE  INDUSTRY    NUTRITION 

ASSISTANCE   ACT 

Title  IV  is  intended  to  increase  the 
access  of  low-income  families  to  nutri- 
tious foods  through  the  private  food  dis- 
tribution system.  The  Urban  Affairs 
Council  correctly  pointed  out: 

The  American  private  food  market  Is  the 
most  eEfectlve  food  distribution  system  In  the 
world.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  extend  its 
reach  to  those  It  presently  misses. 

I  might  add  that  recent  testimony  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
juid  Human  Needs  reveals  a  very  clear 
willingness  among  private  industry  to 
provide  necessary  services. 

Five  programs  are  authorized  by  this 
title. 

Part  A  calls  for  demonstration  proj- 
ects involving  business  concerns,  local 
retail  foodstores  and  foodstore  coop- 
eratives for  the  development  and  dis- 
tribution of  low-cost  fortified  or  enriched 
foods  and  for  the  development  of  nu- 
tritional education  messages  and  new 
and  improved  package  designs,  contain- 
ers and  recipes  emphasizing  nutrition 
content  for  use  in  low-income  areas.  For 
years,  this  country  has  been  working 
with  private  food  companies  to  develop 
fortified  and  enriched  foods  for  con- 
sumption in  developing  countries  while, 
until  recently  no  such  programs  have 
been  undertaken  in  this  Nation.  If  we 
can  provide  such  services  abroad,  we 
should  certainly  provide  them  at  home. 

Part  B  of  this  title  is  designed  to  foster 
in  low-income  areas  business  activity  in 
keeping  with  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
Priority  is  to  be  given  to  those  small  busi- 
ness concerns  which  are  owned  by  resi- 
dents of  the  area  to  be  served  and  to 
those  which  engage  in  the  production, 
processing  and  distribution  of  highly  nu- 
tritious and  fortified  commodities  as  de- 
termined by  standards  established  else- 
where in  the  act.  In  addition,  this  part 
gives  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  authority  to  re- 
quire that  assisted  small  business  con- 
cerns provide  employment  opportunities 
in  the  area  to  be  served. 


Part  C  of  this  title  is  designed  to  make 
greater  use  of  local  develwment  cor- 
porations in  fulfilling  the  purposes  of 
this  act.  Utilization  of  local  development 
corporations  will  also  promote  greater 
community  involvement.  Such  corp>ora- 
tions  providing,  in  the  aggregate,  more 
than  50  percent  of  their  assistance  in  aid 
of  small  business  concerns  qualifying  un- 
der part  B  of  this  title  will  receive  cer- 
tain benefits  under  this  part. 

Part  D  of  this  title  contains  amend- 
ments to  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  de- 
signed to  compensate  for  the  limited 
food-purchasing  power  of  low-income 
households.  The  amendments  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  administering  the  program. 
National  requirements  are  established  to 
insure  that  any  household  of  four  with 
a  monthly  income  of  $360  or  less  is  eligi- 
ble for  participation  in  the  program.  Any 
household  with  a  monthly  income  of  $80 
or  less  is  entitled  to  free  food  stamps.  In 
order  to  encourtige  the  recipients  of  food 
stamps  to  use  such  stamps  for  the  pur- 
chase of  nutritionally  enriched  foods,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  for  a 
higher  face  value  on  food  stamps  when 
they  are  used  for  that  purpose.  Other 
sections  accomplish  reforms  in  the  ad- 
ministrative procedures.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  the  act,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  operate  a  food 
stamp  program  at  the  same  time  as  food 
commodity  programs. 

In  offering  these  amendments  I  hope 
to  build  upon  and  interrelate  with  other 
programs  the  needed  reforms  that  Sen- 
ator McGovERN,  members  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  and  the  admin- 
istration have  offered  and  are  now  before 
the  Congress.  • 

On  May  6  the  President  expressed  a 
recommendation  of  the  Urban  Affairs 
Coimcil  which  called  for  "an  advisory 
committee  of  major  food  processing  and 
food  distribution  compwinies."  Part  E 
would  establish  the  Private  Sector  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Nutritious  Foods  in 
line  with  the  President's  request,  to  ob- 
tain the  opinions  of  and  to  benefit  from 
the  innovations  of  the  private  food  in- 
dustry and  related  professionals. 

TITLE    V THE    HUMAN    NEEDS    ACT 

This  title  requires  that  direct  com- 
modity distribution  programs  be  used  to 
supplement  food  stamp  and  school  feed- 
ing programs  to  insure  that  low-income 
families  in  the  United  States  are  pro- 
vided with  a  suitable  variety  of  foods 
necessary  to  provide  such  households 
with  well-balanced,  nutritiously  adequate 
diets.  In  order  to  provide  such  foods,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed  to 
establish  national  standards  of  eligibil- 
ity, make  cash  payments  to  States,  make 
grants  to  public  and  private  agencies  for 
storage  and  use  "section  32"  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  nutritional  foods  not 
otherwise  available  under  Federal  food 
assistance  programs. 

USDA  figures  state  that  the  participa- 
tion level  in  the  commodity  programs 
nationally  is  only  22  percent.  It  is  mainly 
for  this  reason  that  this  title  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  take  measures 
to  insure  the  maximum  participation  of 
low-income   households   in    commodity 
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distribution  drogrrama  and  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  make  the  payment  nec- 
essary to  assist  States  and  local  agencies 
In  carrying  ou^  the  objectives  of  the  title 
It  Is  unfair  to  tell  States  which  are  al- 
ready overburdened  with  flnanclal  prob- 
lems develop  comprehensive  programa 
unless  the  Federal  Government  helps 
them  to  defrasf  some  of  the  costs  of  such 
programs.        1 

So  that  the  commodity  distribution 
program  will  he  able  to  reach  more  peo- 
ple in  need,  this  title  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Hfalth.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  Che  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  arrange  for  the 
distribution  of  commodity  foods  through 
neighborhood  bervice  centers  of  HUD, 
OEO,  and  othet  agencies.  He  is  also  au- 
thorized to  utilize  the  facilities  of  private 
organizations  tor  the  storage  and  dis- 
tribution of  suth  commodities. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  location  of  com- 
modity distribution  centers  is  of  major 
importance  in  reaching  all  of  those  in 
need.  In  many  cities,  neighborhood  serv- 
ice caters  opemted  through  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opp(jrtunity,  the  Department 
of  Housing  and!  Urban  Development,  and 
churches  or  schools  serve  as  community 
centers  for  a  vtrtety  of  projects.  These 
centers  are  centrally  located  and  readily 
available  to  thg  community  residents  so 
that  there  would  be  no  problem  of  trans- 
portation to  and  from  such  centers  in 
order  to  receive  commodities.  I  am  sure 
that  we  all  realtee  the  difficulty  we  would 
have  if  we  h^  to  go  5  or  10  miles 
m  order  to  purbhase  our  groceries  The 
same  is  true  foii  recipients  of  food  com- 
modities—they  fehould  not  be  required  to 
travel  great  distances  in  order  to  receive 
their  food. 

TrrLE    VI— IcENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Under  this  tjtle  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Malnutrition  would  be  estab- 
lished to  study  the  operation  and  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  authorized  under 
this  and  other  adts.  Second,  this  title  con- 
tains provisions  I  to  encourage  coordina- 
tion and  authorizes  transfers  and  joint 
projects  in  ordet  to  insure  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness, wldhout  unnecessary  du- 
plication. I 

One  of  the  primary  values  of  the  Coun- 
cil will  be  to  receive  the  opinions  of 
representatives  of  the  poor.  Therefore 
the  act  directs  t^t  at  least  seven  mem- 
bers be  representatives  of  the  Nation's 
urban,  rural,  a^d  migrant  poor. 

Mr.  President.]  because  I  feel  that  the 
Federal  role  can  be  effective  only  If  there 
^cooperation  abd  coordination  at  the 
State  and  local  livel,  I  have  stated  in  my 
bill  that  the  National  Council  shall  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  State  and 
local  advisory  councils  on  hunger  and 
malnutrition.  Secretary  Finch  has  indi- 
cated that  the  Nation's  Governors  have 
a  major  role  in  combating  hunger  and 
I  feel  that  the  estabUshment  of  such 
State  councUs  is^  a  big  step  In  meeting 
that  objective. 

As  the  rankinjg  minority  member  of 
the  Select  Comniittee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs.  ;  have  seen  how  field 
hearings  have  hkd  a  positive  effect  in 
finding  out  whafl  the  problems  were  In 
particular  areas  ^latlve  to  hunger  and 


food  program  Inadequacies.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Coimcll 
is  authorized  to  conduct  hearings.  I  feel 
that  hearings  conducted  by  such  a  Coun- 
cil or  Its  members  would  be  extremely 
helpful  in  the  formulation  of  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  President. 

Such  a  Council  would  be  an  extreme- 
ly valuable  asset  to  all  Federal  agencies 
concerned  with  our  food  assistance  pro- 
grams. I  am  confident  that  the  President, 
upon  enactment  of  this  legislation,  will 
select  the  most  competent,  qualified,  and 
broadly  representative  persons  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Council.  The  Presi- 
dent's concern  in  eliminating  hunger  has 
been  made  clear  by  his  message  to  the 
Congress  and  by  his  appointment  of  Dr. 
Jean  Mayer,  nutritionist  and  Professor 
of  nutrition  at  Harvard's  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  as  his  special  consultant  to 
plan  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Nutrition  to  be  held  later  this  year. 

Implementation  of  this  act  would  re- 
quire an  estimated  $1.3  billion  for  food 
stamps  and  $415,000,000  for  other  pro- 
grams in  the  first  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  is  not  only  an  urban 
or  a  rural  one.  It  is  not  a  black  or  a 
white  one.  Nor  is  it  a  new  one.  But  only 
recently  have  we  become  aware  of  the 
need  for  multifaceted,  full-spectrum 
comprehensive  programs  to  combat  these 
problems  of  national  concern.  It  is  now 
time  to  act. 

Lines  of  hungry,  malnourished  Amer- 
icans, so  visible  during  the  depression 
less  visible,  but  continuing  today  are 
bitterly  ironic  in  this  age  of  prosperity. 

With  humility  we  recognize  the  gran- 
deur of  our  Intentions.  With  pride  we 
conceive  of  their  fulfillmen^-the  "ful- 
fillment of  a  second,  long-awaited  dream 
of  mankind— the  end  of  hunger. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  title-by-title  analysis  of  the 
bill,  together  with  the  text  of  the  bill  it- 
self, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  the  section-by-section  analysis  will 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  biU  (8.  2789)  to  eliminate  poverty- 
related  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the 
United  States  through  interrelated  and 
coordinated  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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S. 2789 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health.  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs  Act  of  1969". 


STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  elimi- 
nate poverty-related  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion In  the  United  States  by  enlisting 
through  Interrelated  and  coordinated  pro- 
grams the  combined  resources  of  local.  State 
and  Federal  governmental  agencies  and  pri- 
vate, profit  and  nonprofit  organizations  and 
volunteers  In  a  sustained  effort  to  provide 


the  Nation's  lu-ban,  niral,  and  migrant  poor 
with  sufficient  nutrition  to  enable  them  to 
function  as  healthy  citizens. 

TITLE  I— NUTRITION  OUTREACH 

SHORT  TrTLE 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Nutrition  Outreach  Act". 

STATEMENT    OF   PITRPOSE 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  nutrition  assistance  programs 
have  failed  to  reach  many  of  the  Nation's 
iirban.  rural,  and  migrant  poor.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  title  to  Improve  the  access 
of  the  poor  to  nutrition  assistance  by  the 
development  of  supportive  programs  at  the 
community  level  and  by  a  continuing  evalua- 
tion of  all  nutrition  assistance  programs  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs 
In  meeting  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY    ACT 
or    1964 

Sec.  103.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  222(a)  (6)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  A  program  to  be  known  as  'nutrition 
outreach'  designed  to  Improve  the  access  of 
low-Income  persons  to  nutrition  assistance, 
which  program  shall  Include  but  not  be 
limited  to — 

"(A)  programs  to  furnish  Information  to 
low-Income  persons  regarding  the  nutri- 
tional and  economic  aspects  of  food  use  and 
acquisition  In  order  to  assist  them  In  main- 
taining a  nutritious  diet; 

"(B)  programs  to  inform  low-Income  per- 
sons of  their  eligibility  under  federally  as- 
sisted nutrition  programs  and  to  assist  them 
In  certification  for  assistance: 

"(C)  programs  to  asblst  low-Income  per- 
sons in  the  purchase  of  food  stamps  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  programs  to  establish 
food  stamp  centers; 

"(D)  programs  to  ensure  the  participation 
In  school  feeding  programs  of  all  low-income 
children  eligible  for  such  programs; 

"(E)  programs  to  improve  the  distribu- 
tion of  stirplus  and  other  food  commodities 
and  special  diet  supplements  to  low-income 
persons.  Including  but  not  limited  to  pro- 
grams for  the  establishment  of  commodity 
distribution  centers  and  the  purchase  or 
rental  of  mobile  vans  suitable  for  such  dis- 
tribution; 

"(P)  programs  to  provide  such  foodstuffs, 
and  medical  and  hygienic  services  may  be 
necessary  to  counteract  poverty-related 
conditions  of  malnutrition  among  low-In- 
come persons; 

"(G)  programs  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  urban  and  rural  buying  clubs,  foodstore 
cooperatives,  consumer  cooperatives,  and 
community  stores;  and 

"(H)  programs  and  research  tor  the  de- 
velopment of  new  approaches  to  solve  nutri- 
tional problems  of  low-income  persons.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  studies  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  public 
corporation  therefor. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity shall  consult  with  and  enter  Into 
such  arrangements  and  agreements  with  the 
heads  of  other  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  with  State  and 
local  agencies  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure 
the  effective  coordination  with  and  the  max- 
imum utilization  of  food  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams authorized  under  this  Act  and  all  other 
Federal,  State,  and  local  food  and  nutrition 
programs." 

(2)  Section  221(a)(4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  a  comma  and  "sound 
nutritional  practices"  after  "adequate  hous- 
ing." 

(3)  Section  222(a)(7)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Information  pro- 
vided imder  this  program  shall  Include  In- 
formation on  the  nutritional  and  economic 
aspects  of  food  use  and  acquisition." 
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(4)  Section  222(a)(8)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  "nutrition  and  food" 
after  "education."  ^  ^  ^ 

(6)  Section  224  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  "nutrition"  after  "recreation." 

(6)  Section  233  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  After  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Director  shall 
carry  out  a  complete  evaluation  of  all  food 
assistance  and  related  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  order  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  such  programs  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  low-income  persons.  The  Di- 
rector shall  report  his  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  not  later  than 
January  20  of  each  year  beginning  with  the 
calendar  year  1970." 

(7)  Section  312(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  "nutrition"  after 
"health  services." 

(8)  Section  522(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  "nutrition"  after  "social". 

(9)  Section  610  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  "nutrition"  after  '"education". 

(10)  Section  810(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  "nutrition"  after  "wel- 
fare." 

(11)  Section  820(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  "and  poverty-related  hunger  and 
malnutrition"  after  "elimination  of  poverty." 

APPROPRlA-nONS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  104.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

TITLE    n— NUTRITION    EDUCATION    AND 
INFORMA-nON 

SHORT     TITLE 

Sec  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Nutrition  Education  and  Information  Act". 


STATEMENT    OP    PURPOSE 

Sec.  202.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  Nation  lacks  sufficient  knowl- 
edge with  respect  to  sound  nutritional  prac- 
tices and  the  incidence  of  hunger,  and  mal- 
nutrition among  Its  citizens.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  Improved  curriculums  and 
educational  materials  relating  to  the  nutri- 
tional and  economic  aspects  of  food  use  and 
acquisition  and  to  authorize  research  projects 
designed  to  increase  general  knowledge  with 
respect  to  the  nutritional  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Part   A — NuTRmoN   Education 

NEW     PROGRAMS 

Sec.  211.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  In  this  part 
referred  to  as  "the  Secretary")  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  and  enter  Into  contracts 
and  agreements  (Including  Interagency 
agreements)  with  and  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies  and  private,  profit  and  non- 
profit organizations  and  Institutions,  includ- 
ing but  not  Umlted  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies.  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, public  and  private  nonprofit  hospitals, 
neighborhood  health,  day  care,  preschool,  and 
child  service  centers  and  facilities  and  edu- 
cational broadcasting  entities,  for  programs 
and  projects  for — 

(1)  the  development  and  conduct  of 
courses  and  community  education  programs 
(Including  seminars,  workshops,  and  con- 
ferences) and  for  the  preparation  and  dis- 
tribution of  Informational  materials,  relat- 
ing to  nutritional  and  economic  aspects  of 
food  use  and  acquisition; 

(2)  the  planning  and  conduct  of  preserv- 
Ice  and  inservlce  specialized  work  training 
programs  for  individuals  (Including,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible.  Individuals  of  low- 
Income  status)  designed  to  prepare  such  In- 
dividuals    to     administer     and     supervise 


administration  of  programs  conducted  per- 
suant  to  clause  (1) ;  and  (3)  the  evaluation  of 
programs  and  projects  conducted  pursuant  to 
clauses  (1)   and  (2). 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
programs  and  projects  which  are  designed 
to  educate.  Inform,  and  Involve  members 
of  low-Income  households. 

(c)  Financial  assistance  for  a  progrson  or 
project  under  this  section  may  be  made  only 
upon  application  at  such  time  and  meeting 
such  requirements  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary.  Applications  from  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  financial  assistance  under 
this  section  and  any  amendments  thereto 
may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  only  If 
the  State  educational  agency  has  been  noti- 
fied of  the  application  and  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  offer  recommendations. 

(d)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  In  such  Installments  and  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the 
heads  of  other  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  to  develop  procedures  for  co- 
ordination of  programs  under  this  section 
with  those  under  related  Federal,  State,  and 
local  public  assistance  programs  and  food 
and  nutrition  assistance  programs  to  Insure 
that  educational  and  Informational  pro- 
grams on  the  economic  and  nutritional  as- 
pects of  food  use  and  acquisition  are  an 
integral  part  of  such  related  programs.  With 
the  consent  of  the  agency  or  department 
concerned,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  facilities  and  personnel  of  other 
Federal,  State,  and  local  departments  and 
agencies  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  part. 

APPROPRIATIONS   AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  212.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  part  the 
sum  of  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

AMENDMENT     OP     HIGHER     EDUCATION      ACT     OF 

1965 
Sec.  213.  Section  531(b)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  10 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  the  word  "and",  and  by  Inserting  after 
such  clause  a  new  clause  as  follows:  "(11) 
programs  or  projects  to  prepare  teachers  and 
other  educational  personnel  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial problems  created  by  malnutrition  and 
hunger." 

AMENDMENT     OF     VOCATIONAL      EDUCATION      ACT 
OF    1963 

Sec  214.  Section  161(b)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  "consumer  education  programs,"  the 
following:  "including  promotion  of  nutri- 
tional knowledge  and  food  use  and  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  economic  aspects  of  food 
use  and  purchase,". 
Part  B — Information  on  NtmimoNAL  Needs 

CONTINUINC  COMPREHENSIVE  SURVEY 


Sec  221.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  in  consultation  and  co- 
operation with  other  officials  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  the  States,  shall  conduct 
a  continuing  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
Incidence  and  location  of  serious  hunger  and 
malnutrition  and  health  problems  incident 
thereto  In  the  United  States  and  shall  report 
his  findings  and  recommendations  for  deal- 
ing with  these  conditions  to  the  President 
not  later  than  January  20  of  each  year,  be- 
ginning with  the  calendar  year  1970. 

NUTRITIOUS    FOOD    STUDY 

Sec.  222.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  carry  out 
a  continuing  study  regarding  the  kinds  of 


food  which  should  be  approved  aa  "enriched 
foods"  for  purposes  of  this  Act  and  shall 
periodically  advise  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  other  appro- 
priate agencies  and  departments  of  the  find- 
ings of  such  study.  The  study  conducted  un- 
der this  section  shall  include  all  recent 
developments  In  food  fortification  and  en- 
richment. Including  the  effect  of  the  prac- 
tices and  regulations  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  upon  such  developments. 
Such  study  shall  be  conducted  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Private  Sector  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Nutritious  Foods,  established  under 
section  441  of  this  Act. 

research  on  food  and  nutrition 
Sec  223.  The  SecreUry  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  plan  and  con- 
duct research  on  poverty-related  hunger  and 
malnutrition.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
the  relaUonshlp  between  malnutrition  and 
intellectual,  emotional,  and  physical  develop- 
ment. 

AtJTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  224.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  221,  222,  and  223  of  this 
part. 

AMENDMENTS   TO   EXISTING   LAW 

Sec.  225.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  313  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Such  forms  shall  be  prepared  In 
such  manner  as  to  provide  for  an  Indication 
of  the  number  of  deaths  which  are  attribut- 
able directly  or  Indirectly  to  conditions  of 
hunger  or  malnutrition." 

(2)  Section  312(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "To  the  maximum  extent  feas- 
ible such  collection  of  statistics  shall  Indi- 
cate the  number  of  deaths  of  adults  and  the 
number  of  deaths  of  children  which  are  at- 
tributable directly  or  Indirectly  to  conditions 
of  hunger  or  malnutrition." 

(3)  Section  441  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  Institute  authorized  to 
be  established  by  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
also  conduct  and  support  research  and  train- 
ing relating  to  malnutrition  (Including  pre- 
natal malnutrition)  and  Its  effects  on  ma- 
ternal health,  child  health,  and  human  de- 
velopment, with  special  emphasis  on  malnu- 
trition in  the  health  and  development  of 
members  of  low-Income  households." 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  226.  In  order  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  second  sentence 
of  section  441  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  as  amended  by  this  title,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $6,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

TITLE  III— MATERNAL  AND  CHILD 
NUTRITION 


SHORT    TITLE 

SEC.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Maternal  and  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1969". 

STATEMENT   OF    PURPOSE 

Sec  302.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  malnutrition  during  pregnancy, 
infancy,  and  childhood  can  seriously  Impair 
the  ability  of  an  individual  to  develop  phys- 
ically and  mentally.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
tiUe  to  provide  mothers.  Infants,  and  chil- 
dren in  low-Income  households  with  the 
nutrients  and  supplemental  foods  and  re- 
lated health  services  necessary  to  proper 
human  growth  and  development. 
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Past  A— I-Healtb  Pmxuums 


N^W    FCCXMAMB 

S«c.  311.  (•)  Tie  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welftre  (hereinafter  In  this  part 
referred  to  as  "tihe  Secretary") ,  In  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  Ajjrlculture,  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  and  enter  into 
contracts  and  agreements.  Including  Inter- 
agency agreements,  with  and  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governmental  and  private  profit  and  non- 
profit agencies,  Organizations,  and  Institu- 
tions Including  but  not  limited  to  State 
and  local  boepltajfe,  neighborhood  health,  day 
care,  and  preschocl  child  service  centers  and 
facilities  for  the  blannlng  and  conduct  of — 

(1)  specialized  programs  designed  to  pro- 
vide to  mothers  *id  children  in  low-Income 
households  public  health  services  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  mental  and 
physical  health  problems  which  are  attribut- 
able to,  caused  b-i  or  connected  with  malnu- 
trition and  bungsr; 

(2)  programs  K}  provide  mothers  and  chil- 
dren In  low-lncotne  households  with  sup- 
plemental food  and  nutriments;  and  in  order 
to  provide  such  supplemental  food  and  nutri- 
ments the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  ea- 
tabllsh  a  purchase  voucher  or  similar  plan 
entltllag-  participants  therein  to  specified 
atnountarof  foods  and  medical  and  hygienic 
Items  and  servlcea  required  for  sound  nutri- 
tion and  care  during  pregnancy  and  infancy: 

(3)  rentedial  pi^>grams  to  identify  and  re- 
habilitate Infantajand  young  children  whose 
growth  and  development  have  been  retarded 
by  reason  of  nuUltional  deficiencies;  and 

(4)  specialized  \iork  training  programs  and 
volunteer  service  programs  for  individuals 
(including,  to  thei maximum  extent  feasible. 
Individuals  of  low- income  status)  designed 
to  prepare  such  individuals  to  administer, 
and  supervise  in  the  administration  of,  the 
services  provided  [  under  the  programs  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and  (3). 

(b)  Payments  pt  any  grants  under  this 
section  shall  be  niade  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  relmbursementJ  and  In  such  Installments 
and  on  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  t^  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section.  i 

(c)  Each  recipient  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  shall  keep  Buch  records  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescrib^.  including  records  which 
fully  disclose  the  Amount  and  dispoeitlon  by 
such  recipient  of  ttie  proceeds  of  such  grant, 
the  total  oQst  of  t^e  project  cm-  undertaking 
In  connection  with  which  such  funds  from 
such  grant  are  giv^  or  used,  and  the  amoxuit 
of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
tindertaklng  supplied  by  other  soiuces,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

(d)  The  SecreUiry  shall  have  access  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers  and  records  of  the 

hereunder  that  are  pertl- 
ts    received    under    this 


recipients  of  gran 
nent    to    the 
section. 

(e»   In  carrying 
section,  the  Secret 
extent  feasible, 
State,   and   local 
which  are  carryini 
ties  related  to  thoi 
tlon.  With  the  ap 
Federal.  State,  or  1 
concerned,  the  S^ 


out  the  provisions  of  this 
ry  shall,  to  the  maximum 
erate  with  other  Federal, 
tpartments  and  agenciee 
on  programs  and  actlvl- 
authorlzed  by  this  sec- 
aval  of  the  head  of  the 
cal  department  or  agency 
retary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  li  authorized  to  utilize  the 
facilities  and  personnel  of  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  departments  and  agencies  in 
carrying  out  the  jirovislons  of  this  section, 
(f )  There  Is  autliorlzed  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  6t  this  part  the  sum  of 
•60,000,000  for  the  ftscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

AKENOMENI  'S  TO  EXISTING  LAW 

Sec.  312.  (a)  The  Public  Health  Service  Act 
is  amended  as  follow  s: 


(1)  The  Ont  sentence  of  section  311(b)  of 
such  Act  la  amended  by  LnaerUng  Unmedl- 
ately  after  "health  servloea,"  the  following: 
"the  establishment  and  conduct  of  programs 
to  meet  the  problems  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition,". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  313  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "There  shall  be  In- 
cluded on  the  agenda  of  any  such  conference 
reports  and  discussions -of  the  problems  of 
hunger  and  malnutlrtlon." 

(3)  Section  314(a)  (2)  (C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(Including  such  needs 
which  are  attributable  directly  or  indirectly 
to  conditions  of  hunger  or  malnutrition)" 
Unmedlately  after  "health  needs." 

(4)  Section  314(d)(7)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after  the 
first  sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Effective  with  respect  to  allotments 
under  this  subsection  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jufie  30,  1970,  and  for  each  of  the  next 
two  fiscal  years,  not  less  than  10  per  centum 
of  a  State's  allotment  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  provision  under 
the  State  plan  of  specialized  services  which 
are  designed  to  provide  health  services,  nutri- 
ments, and  supplemental  foods  for  the  pre- 
vention, diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  mental 
and  physical  health  problems,  which  are  re- 
lated to  maternal  health,  child  health,  and 
human  growth  and  development  (Including 
prenatal  development)  for  mothers  and  chil- 
dren In  low-income  households,  and  which 
are  attributable  to,  caused  by,  or  connected 
with  malnutrition  and  hunger." 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "an  Act 
to  transfer  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  hospital  and  health  facilities  for  Indians 
to  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  August  5,  1954  (Public 
Law  568,  83d  Congress),  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(including  such  needs 
which  are  attributable  directly  or  indirectly 
to  conditions  of  hunger  or  malnutrition ) " 
immediately  after  "health  needs"  each  place 
such  term  appears  therein. 

Part  B — CHn.D  NtJTRrnoN  Programs 

AMENDMENTS  TO  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 
AND    CHILD    NUTRITION    ACT    OF    1966 

Sec.  321.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  words  "Secretary  of  Agriculture" 
the  following  words:  "in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare". 

(b)  Sections  2  and  3  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  are  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  words  "Secretary  of  Agriculture"  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare". 

(c)  Section  3  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Impose  such  requirements 
as  he  deems  necessary  under  this  Act  to 
Insxue  that  priority  Is  given  to  the  furnishing 
of  milk  to  low-Income  children." 

DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 

Skc.  322.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e 
is  authorized,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
to  formulate  and  carry  out  demonstration 
projects  imder  which  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultiire  shall  contract  with  private  food 
service  concerns  for  the  preparation  of  nutri- 
tious meals  and  with  private  food  processors 
for  the  provision  of  such  meals  in  schools 
which  lack  or  have  Inadequate  food  prepara- 
tion facilities  and/or  food  programs  and 
which  are  located  in  rural  or  lu-ban  areas 
having  a  high  concentration  of  low-income 
households.  Such  projects  may  also  be  car- 
ried out  for  the  benefit  of  children  partici- 
pating In  preschool  and  nonschool  programs 
If  the  children  participating  In  such  pro- 


grams are  predominantly  children  of  low-In- 
come households. 

(b)  Such  projects  shall  be  placed  In  op- 
eration not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  and  shall  be 
administered,  to  the  extent  practicable.  In 
conjunction  with  nutrition  education  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  this  and  other  acts. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  con- 
sult with  and  cooperate  with  local  authori- 
ties. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  furnish  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  milk  and  other 
agricultural  commodities  In  carrying  out  this 
section. 

(e)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  (25.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

STANDARDS 

Sec.  323.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiue 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to — 

(1)  establish  eUglbllity  standards  which 
children  must  meet  to  qualify  for  free  or 
reduced  price  meals  provided  under  any  Fed- 
eral program; 

(2)  establish  such  uniform  standards  and 
procedures  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
allocation  to  schools  and  school  districts  of 
Federal  funds  made  available  to  States 
under  child  feeding  programs  to  assure 
maximum  participation  by  schoolchildren  of 
low-Income  households  in  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  title  and  under  any  other 
Federal  program;  and 

(3)  develop  curricula,  training  programs, 
and  materials  relating  to  diet  and  nutrition 
to  be  used  in  the  training  and  education  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  operation  of  school 
feeding  programs  for  children. 

(b)  No  overt  identification  shall  be  made 
of  any  child  who  is  furnished  food  at  a 
free  or  reduced  price  under  any  Federal 
program. 

EVALUATION 

Sec.  324.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  evaluate  the 
adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  school  food 
programs  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government  In 
meeting  the  nutritional  and  health  needs  of 
school  children,  preschool  children  and 
children  provided  with  food  under  non- 
school  programs,  and  shall  report  his  find- 
ings and  recommendations  for  improving 
such  programs  to  the  President  not  later 
than  January  20  of  each  year,  beginning 
with  the  calendar  year  1970.  The  Secretary 
shall,  in  evaluating  the  adequacy  and  effec- 
tiveness of  such  programs,  determine  the 
extent  to  which  such  programs  provide  nu- 
trition assistance  and  education  to  children 
of  low-Income  households. 

TITLE    rv— PRIVATE    INDUSTRY    NUTRI- 
TION ASSISTANCE  ACT 

SHORT   TITLE 

Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Private  Industry  Nutrition  Assistance  Act". 

STATEMENT  OF  PTTRPOSE 

Sec.  402.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  fortified  and  enriched  food 
products  have  failed  to  reach  many  of  the 
Nation's  poor.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  enlist  the  support,  cooperation,  and  par- 
ticipation of  private  Industry,  Including 
food  producers,  processors,  merchandisers, 
and  food-related  industries  In  the  national 
effort  to  eliminate  poverty-related  hunger 
and  malnutrition,  to  encourage  the  partlcl- 
{>atlon  of  Individuals  of  low-Income  status 
In  such  private  industry  efforts,  and  to  make 
fortified  and  enriched  food  products  more 
available  under  Federal  food  programs  that 
utilize  the  private  distribution  system. 


Part  A — Development  and  Distribution  or 
Fortified  and  Enriched  Products 
demonstration  projects 
Sec  411.  (a)   In  order  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  an  improved  private  Industry 
effort  to  relieve  conditions  of  malnutrition 
in  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  In  this 
part  referred  to  as  "the  Secretary")    Is  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  demonstration  proj- 
ects,  by   way   of   grant,  contract,   or  other- 
wise, with — 

(1)  business  concerns  for  research  de- 
signed to  develop  low-cost  fortified  or  en- 
riched foods  appropriate  for  distribution  in 
areas  having  a  high  concentration  of  low- 
income  households  (including  proprietary 
infant  formula  products  and  products  lor 
pregnant  women  and  mothers  suffering  from 
nutrient  deficiency)  and  to  develop  new  and 
effective  means  of  marketing  and  distributing 
such  foods  to  Individuals  In  such  areas; 

(2)  local  ret^l  foodstores  and  foodstore 
cooperatives  lor  the  sale  of  fortified  or  en- 
riched foods  approved  by  the  Secretary  In 
order  to  develop  more  effective  distribution 
of  such  foods  in  areas  having  a  high  concen- 
tration of  low-income  households; 

(3)  business  concerns  for  the  development 
of  nutritional  education  messages  and  sym- 
bols, new  and  innovative  packaging  de- 
signs, containers  and  recijies  with  emphasis 
on  nutritional  content  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  low-cost  fortified  or  enriched 
foods  appropriate  for  distribution  in  areas 
having  high  concentrations  of  low-Income 
households  and  effective  procedures  for  the 
coordination  of  food  use  advertising  cam- 
paigns, including  recruitment  and  training 
of  food  assistance  program  participants  as 
food  use  advisers;  and 

(4)  such  local  retail  foodstores  and  food- 
store  coojjeratlves  as  he  determines  appropri- 
ate to  conduct  special  educational  programs 
In  nutrition  In  areas  having  high  concen- 
trations  of   low-Income   households. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  for  the  com- 
mencement or  continuation  of  a  project 
under  this  title  may  be  made  only  upon 
application  at  such  time  or  times.  In  such 
manner  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  make  necessary 
arrangements  with  respect  to  any  project  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  for  participation  by  and  co- 
ordination with  the  local  educational  agency 
and  the  agency  organization  or  institution 
conducting  the  comprehensive  health  services 
programs.  If  any,  In  the  area  to  be  served  by 
such  a  project. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATION 

Sec  412.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 
Part  B — Small  Business  Food  and  Nutri- 
tious Beverage  Production,  Processing, 
AND  Distribution  FACiLmES 

amendments  to  the  small  business  act 

Sec  421.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  subsec- 
tion (f)  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(g)  (1)  In  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of 
the  Health,  Nutrition,  and  Human  Needs  Act, 
the  administration  Is  authorized — 

"(A)  in  consultation  with  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  provide  counseling 
and  technical  assistance  (i)  to  small  business 
concerns  engaged  in  the  production,  process- 
ing, or  distribution  of  food  and  nutritious 
beverages  In  areas  having  a  high  concentra- 
tion of  low-Income  housing  and  (11)  to  in- 
dividuals wishing  to  establish  such  con- 
cerns; In  providing  such  assistance  the  ad- 
ministration  shall   accord   a   preference   to 


those  concerns  which  are  engaged,  and  to 
those  individuals  residing  In  any  such  area 
who  wish  to  engage.  In  the  production, 
processing,  and  distribution  of  commodities 
conforming  to  the  standards  determined 
under  section  222  of  such  Act;  and 

"(B)  to  make  loans  (either  directly  or  In 
cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lending  in- 
stitutions through  agreements  to  partici- 
pate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis)  to 
any  small  business  concern  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  to  finance  plant  construction 
or  conversion,  or  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment, facilities,  or  machinery,  or  to  supply 
such  concern  with  working  capital  If  the 
administration  determines,  on  the  basis  of 
a  plan  presented  by  such  concern,  that  the 
proceeds  of  such  loan  will  be  used  In  further- 
ance of  the  purpKDses  of  the  Health,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Human  Needs  Act. 

"(2)  The  rate  of  interest  for  the  adminis- 
tration's share  of  any  loan  made  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  exceed  3  per  centtim  per 
annum.  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
pay  to  each  bank  or  other  lending  Institu- 
tion participating  in  any  such  loan,  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  obligor,  so  much  of  the  in- 
terest which  becomes  due  and  payable  on 
the  loan  as  is  attributable  to  that  part  of 
the  Interest  rate  on  the  loan  as  exceeds  3 
per  centum  per  annum. 

"(3)  The  term  of  any  loan  under  this  sub- 
section. Including  renewals  and  extensions 
thereof,  shall  not  exceed  thirty  years. 

"(4)  Any  small  business  concern  assisted 
under  this  subsection  shall  conform  to  such 
requirements  as  the  administration,  after 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  shall  require  to 
ensure  that  such  concern  will  provide,  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  unemployed  or  underemployed 
Individuals  residing  In  the  area  to  be  served." 

(b)  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "(B) ",  and  by  striking  out  the  period 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
";  and  (C)  a  poverty  area  loan  fund  which 
shall  be  available  for  financing  functions 
under  section  7(g),  including  administra- 
tive expenses  in  connection  with  such  func- 
tions."; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  strilting  out 
"and"  before  "(B)",  and  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ";  and  (C)  pursuant  to  section  7(g) 
shall  be  paid  into  the  poverty  area  loan 
fund.";  and 

(3)  m  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  out 
"and"  before  "(D)",  and  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ";  and  (E)  under  section  7(g)  shall 
not  exceed  $200,000,000." 

Part   C — Local   Development   Corporations 
amendments  to  the  small  business 

investment    act    of    1958 

Sec  426.  Section  502  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  afta-  "Sec.   502."; 

(2)  by  Inserting  ",  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),"  after  "Provided,  however. 
That";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(b)  If  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  assistance  extended  by 
any  State  or  local  development  company  is 
in  aid  of  small  business  concerns  of  the 
type  referred  to  In  section  7(g)(1)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act.  loans  may  be  made  under 
subsection  (a)  to  any  such  company  subject 
to  the  following  restrictions  and  Imitations: 

"(1)  All  such  loans  shall  be  so  secured  as 
reasonably  to  assure  substantial  repayment. 

"(2)  In  agreements  to  participate  In  loans 
to  any  such  company  on  a  deferred  basis, 
such  participation  by  the  Administration 
shall  not  be  In  excess  of  95  per  centum  of 
the  balance  of  the  loan  outstanding  at  the 
time  of  disbursement. 


"(3)  The  proceeds  of  any  such  loan  to  any 
such  company  shall  be  used  solely  to  assist 
an  identifiable  small  business  concern  and 
for  a  sound  business  purpose  approved  by 
the  Administration  having  due  regard  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Health,  Nutrition,  and 
Human  Needs  Act. 

"(4)  Any  such  loan  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration shall  be  limited  to  $350,000  for  each 
such  identifiable  small  business  concern. 

"(5)  Any  development  company  assisted 
hereunder  shall  meet  criteria  established  by 
the  administration,  including  the  extent  of 
participation  to  be  required  or  the  amount 
of  paid-in  capital  to  be  used  in  each  in- 
stance as  is  determined  to  be  reasonable  by 
the  administration;  except  that  in  no  event 
shall  the  participation  to  be  required  exceed 
50  per  centum,  or  the  amount  of  paid-in 
capital  to  be  required  exceed  10  per  centum. 

"(6)  The  rate  of  interest  for  the  adminis- 
tration's share  of  any  such  loan  shall  not 
exceed  3  per  centum  per  anniim.  The  ad- 
ministration Is  authorized  to  pay  to  each 
bank  or  other  lending  Institution  partici- 
pating in  any  such  loan,  for  and  on  behalf 
of  the  obligor,  so  much  of  the  Interest  which 
becomes  due  and  payable  on  such  loan  as 
Is  attributable  to  that  part  of  the  Interest 
rate  on  such  loan  as  exceeds  3  per  centum 
per  annum. 

"(7)  No  such  loan,  including  extensions  or 
renewals  thereof,  shall  be  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  a  period  or  periods  exceed- 
ing thirty  years,  plus  such  additional  period 
as  is  estimated  may  be  required  to  complete 
construction,  conversion,  or  expansion;  but 
the  administration  may  extend  the  maturity 
of  or  renew  any  such  loan  beyond  the  period 
stated  for  additional  periods,  not  to  exceed 
ten  years,  If  such  extension  or  renewal  will  aid 
in  the  orderly  liquidation  of  the  loan." 

Part  D — Amendments   To   Increase  Private 
Distribution  of  Nutritious  Commodities 

declaration  of  pooct 

Sec  431.  Section  2  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  2.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  jxil- 
icy  of  the  Congress,  In  order  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  that  the  Nation's  food 
abundance  should  be  utilized  cooperatively 
by  the  States  local  governmental  units,  the 
Federal  Government  and  other  agencies  to 
safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
Nation's  population  and  to  raise  levels  of  nu- 
trition among  low-income  households  and  to 
strengthen  our  agricultural  economy.  To 
effectuate  this  policy  of  the  Congress,  a  food 
stamp  program  Is  herein  authorized  to  com- 
pensate for  the  limited  food-purchasing 
power  of  low-income  households  which  con- 
tributes to  hunger  and  malnutrition  among 
members  of  such  households." 
definitions 

Sec  432.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare." 

(b)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  3  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(J)  The  term  'State'  means  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territories  of  the 
Pacific." 

(c)  Section  3  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  term  "enriched  food'  means  any 
food  which  is  nutritionally  fortified  or  en- 
riched and  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  a  food 
specially  suited  to  meet  the  nutritional  needs 
of  persons  sufferlug  from  malnutrition." 
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"(c)    Notwltliat 
subsection    (b), 
eetabllsh   other 


cnftauL  psovisioifs 
Skc.  433.  Sectlbn  4(b)   of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  Is  aniended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Nothing '  In  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  b«  construed  as  prohibiting  the  Sec- 
retary from  distributing  federally  owned 
foods,  under  anjj  other  federally  authorized 
program,  to  lowflncome  households  In  any 
area  In  which  a|  food  stamp  program  Is  In 
effect.  If  he  determines  that  the  operation 
of  more  than  one  program  In  such  area  Is 
necessary  to  provide  the  members  of  all  such 
households  in  silch  area  with  well-balanced 
nutritionally  adequate  diets.". 

Sec.  434.  Section  5  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  Is  amencied  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5  (a)  Participation  In  the  food  stamp 
program  shall  bejllmlted  to  those  households 
whose  Income  Is  1>elow  that  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide thMn  with  u  nutritious  diet  and  other 
basic  hiiman  nee^ls. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  uniform 
national  standaids  of  eligibility  for  par- 
ticipation In  the  JTood  stamp  program,  under 
which  any  house&old  of  four  with  a  monthly 
Income  of  $360  cr  less  shall  be  eligible  for 
participation  In  the  program.  Such  stand- 
ards shall  place  a  limitation  on  the  re- 
sources to  be  alowed  eligible  households: 
Provided^  That  such  limitation  may  apply 
to  the"  income,  1  f  any  realized  from  such 
resources"  and  nDt  to  any  Income  which 
might  be  realized  through  llqxildation  of 
such  resources. 

"Standards  prescribed  under  t.ht^  section 
shall  be  revised  it  least  annually  to  reflect 
any  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  as  de- 
termined on  the  l^is  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Lonthly  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Labor, 
tding  the  provisions  of 
bove,  the  Secretary  may 
;andards  of  eUglbllllty  if 
such  other  standards  are  necessary  to  meet 
any  temporary  imergency  food  needs  of 
households  which]  are  victims  of  natural  or 
manmade  dlsasteis. 

"(d)  The  Secretiry  is  authorized  to  develop 
and  operate  a  system  under  which  eligibility 
determinations  idt  households  whose  heads 
are  migrant  farmirorkers,  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Farii  Labor  Contractor  Regis- 
tration Act  of  1963.  may  be  made  on  an 
interstate  or  Interiirea  basis  by  the  Secretary 
or.  upon  delegatloh  by  the  Secretary,  by  one 
or  more  State  agsicles." 

Sec.  435.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7 
of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  fikce  value  of  the  coupon 
allotment  which  i^  issued  to  any  household 
certified  as  ellglbla  to  participate  in  the  food 
stamp  program  sliall  be  not  less  than  an 
amount  necessarj'  to  purchase  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet  for  the  members  of 
such  household,  but  In  no  event  shall  that 
amount  be  less  thin  the  equivalent  of  $120 
a  month  for  a  ho  isehold  comp>oeed  of  four 
persons.  A  househo  Id  may,  if  it  so  elects,  pur- 
chase any  amount  of  coupons  less  than  the 
full  coupon  allotn  ent  it  is  entitled  to  pur- 
chase. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  o  1964  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Households  shall  be  charged  such  por- 
tion of  the  face  v  ilue  of  the  coupon  allot- 
ment Issued  to  th«m  as  is  determined  to  be 
equivalent  to  thel  •  normal  expenditure  for 
food,  except  that  (1)  any  eligible  household 
with  a  monthly  ircome  of  .$80  or  less  shall 
not  be  charged  anj  amount  for  such  coupon 
allotment;  and  (2)  in  no  case  shall  any  eli- 
gible household  >e  charged  an  amount 
greater  than  an  (mount  equal  to  25  per 
centum  of  the  Income  of  such  household  for 
such  coupon  allotment. 

(c)  Section  7  ol  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  bj  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  njw  subsection: 


"(e)  In  order  to  encourage  the  recipients 
of  food  stamps  to  use  such  stamps  for  the 
purchase  of  nutritionally  enriched  foods,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  for  a  higher 
face  value  on  food  stamps  when  such  stampw 
are  used  for  the  purchase  of  enriched  foods 
than  on  the  same  stamps  when  such  stamps 
are  used  for  the  purchase  of  other  food.  The 
amount  of  the  increased  value  to  be  placed 
on  food  stamps  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  established  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary 
determines  is  necessary  to  encourage  recip- 
ients of  food  stamps  t6  purchase  enriched 
foods." 

Sec.  436.  (a)  Section  10(a)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentences: 
"The  Secretary  shall  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  encourage  participation  by  eligible 
households  in  the  program  authorized  by 
this  Act  and  shall  give  special  consideration 
to  the  problems  of  households  with  aged, 
illiterate,  and  physically  disabled  persons.  In 
making  arrangements  to  facilitate  the  certi- 
flcatloa  of  applicant  households  and  the 
availability  of  coupons  to  eligible  households, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
shall  utilize  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
the  services  and  programs  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  as  authorized  under 
title  I  of  the  "Health,  Nutrition,  and  Human 
Needs  Act."  After  consultation  with  the  Post- 
master General,  the  Secretary  may  also  use 
the  facilities  of  United  States  post  offices, 
for  such  arrangements. 

(b)  Section  10(c)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentences:  "An 
affidavit  by  a  member  of  an  applicant  house- 
hold. In  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, shall  constitute  sufficient  evidence  of 
eligibility.  If  an  applicant  household  is  sub- 
sequently disqualified,  adjustments  may  be 
made  in  Its  coup>on  allotment  and  no  further 
penalty  of  any  kind  shall  be  imposed. 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  10(e)  of 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "and"  immediately 
preceding  "(4)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  semi-colon  and  the  following  new 
claiise:  "and  (5)  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  Federal  or  State  law,  for 
a  system  whereby  the  charges  for  the  coupon 
allotment  required  to  be  paid  under  section 
7  of  this  Act  by  any  certified  household  re- 
ceiving a  payment  under  a  federally  aided 
public  assistance  program  may  be  withheld 
by  the  State  agency  from  such  payment  If 
such  a  household  notifies  the  State  agency 
that  it  elects  to  pay  such  charges  under  such 
a  withholding  system." 

(d)  Section  10(f)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that,  in 
the  administration  of  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  Act,  the  State  agency  in  any 
State  falls  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  or  with  the  regulations  issued 
thereunder  or  with  the  provisions  of  the 
State  plan  of  operation  approved  by  him, 
within  any  area  in  such  State,  the  Secretary 
shall  inform  such  State  agency  of  such  fail- 
ure and  after  sufficient  notice  if  such  failure 
is  not  corrected  he  shall  directly  administer 
the  program  in  such  area  or  administer  it 
through  any  private  nonprofit  organization 
or  through  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  pub- 
lic agency  he  deems  appropriate." 

Sec.  437.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
11  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Any  eligible  household, 
approved  retail  foodstore,  or  wholesale  food 
concern  upon  a  finding  that  such  house- 
hold, approved  retail  foodstore  or  wholesale 
food  concern  has  persistently  violated  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  or  of  the  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  this  Act.  may  be  disqual- 
ified from  further  participation  in  the  food 
stamp  program  or  from  participation  to  the 
same  extent  as  prior  to  the  time  of  such 
finding." 


(b)  (1)  Section  18  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting  "ot  house- 
holds" after  the  phrase  "wholesale  food  con- 
cern" each  time  such  phrase  appears  in  such 
section. 

(2)  Section  13  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof:  "In  the  case  of  a 
household,  no  administrative  action  to  ter- 
minate participation  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  Act  shall  take  ef- 
fect during  the  pending  of  any  administra- 
tive or  Judicial  review  under  this  section 
until  a  final  determination  is  made  In  any 
such  case." 

COOPERATION    WTTH    STATE    AGENCIES 

Sec.  438.  Section  15  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  each  State 
agency  shall  be  responsible  for  financing 
from  funds  available  to  the  State  or  political 
subdivisions  thereof,  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
the  administrative  responsibilities  assigned 
to  it  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such 
responsibilities  shall  include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to,  the  certification  of  households, 
the  acceptance,  storage,  and  protection  of 
coupons  after  their  delivery  to  receiving 
points  within  the  States;  the  Issuance  of 
such  coupons  to  eligible  households  and  the 
control  and  accounting  therefor;  and  the 
undertaking  of  effective  activities  and  ac- 
tions to  Inform  low-income  households  con- 
cerning the  availability  and  benefits  of  the 
food  stamp  program  and  to  facilitate  the 
participation  of  eligible  households. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay 
to  the  State  agency  of  a  State  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  50  per  centxim  of  the  total  cost 
of  carrying  out  the  administrative  responsi- 
bilities under  this  Act  in  any  political  sub- 
division if  he  determines  that  such  payment 
is  necessary  to  enable  such  political  subdi- 
vision to  conduct  a  food  stamp  program  for 
eligible  households  living  In  such  political 
subdivision. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  share  with  each  State  agency 
additional  administration  costs  when  the 
Secretary  determines  (1)  that  participation 
in  the  food  stamp  program  is  substantial 
and  is  being  conducted  in  an  area  having  a 
high  concentration  of  low-income  house- 
holds or  (2)  that  an  unexpected  or  seasonal 
Increase  in  the  number  of  eligible  households 
significantly  increases  administrative  costs. 

"(d)  The  share  of  the  costs  specified  in 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  which  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  pay  to  any  State  agency  shall 
be  related  to  the  relative  financial  ability  of 
the  State  and  the  political  subdivisions 
thereof." 

APPROPRIATIONS  AI7THORIZED 

Skc.  439.  (a)  Section  16  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  16.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such 
pwrtlon  of  any  such  appropriation  as  may 
be  reqxUred  to  pay  for  the  value  of  the  cou- 
pon allotments  issued  to  eligible  households 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  charges  paid  by  such 
households  for  such  allotments  shall  be 
transferred  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  sepa- 
rate account  created  under  section  7(d)  of 
this  Act.  This  Act  shall  be  carried  out  with 
(1)  funds  appropriated  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasixry  for  that  si>eclfic  pur- 
pose and  (2)  unexpended  funds  under  sec- 
tion 32  of  Public  Law  320,  Seventy-fourth 
Congress. 

Part  E — Private  Sector  Advisory  Committex 
ON  Nutritious  Foods 

ADVISORY    committee    ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  451.  (a)  In  order  to  obtain  the  views 
of  recipients  of  Federal  food  assistance  pro- 
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grams  and  to  benefit  from  the  Innovations 
of  private  industry  in  the  development  of 
nutritious  foods,  the  President  shall  appoint 
a  Private  Sector  Advisory  Committee  on  Nu- 
tritious Foods  within  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  which  shall 
be  composed  of  twenty-seven  members  who 
are  representative  of  private  food  companies, 
including  producers,  processors,  distributors, 
and  related  food  industry  representatives, 
nutritionists,  members  of  the  medical  and 
dental  professions,  educators  familiar  with 
the  operation  of  school  feeding  programs, 
and  recipients  of  Federal  food  assistance  pro- 
grams. The  President  shall  appoint  one  of 
the  members  as  Chairman.  The  Advisory 
Committee  shall  advise  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  other 
appropriate  Federal  officials  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  title  and  on  the  develop- 
ment of  new  or  Improved  fortified  or  en- 
riched foods  (Including  the  effect  of  the 
practices  and  regulations  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  upon  such  develop- 
ments) ,  and  recommend  new  and  effective 
means  of  coordinating  private  Industry  ef- 
forts with  Federal  food  programs.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
provide  such  staff  and  technical  assistance 
as  the  Advisory  Council  may  reasonably  re- 
qtilre. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  make 
an  annual  repoirt  of  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations (including  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  provisions  of  this  title)  to 
the  President  not  later  than  January  20  of 
each  year  beginning  In  the  calendar  year 
1970. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall,  while  serving  on 
business  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed 
by  the  President,  but  not  exceeding  $125  per 
day,  including  traveltlme;  and  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1970,  and  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years  such  sums  a«  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

TITLE  V— HUMAN   NEEDS 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  501.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Human  Needs  Act". 

STATEMENT    OF    PtTRPOSE 

Ssc.  602.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  it  is  In  the  Interest  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  improve  the  distribution  to  low- 
income  households  of  food  products  neces- 
sary to  good  health  and  mental  and  physical 
development. 

NTTRITIOUS    COMMOOrnZS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  shall  utilize  the 
full  authority  granted  to  him  under  section 
32  of  Public  Law  320  of  the  Seventy-fourth 
Congress,  as  amended,  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  section 
709  of  the  Pood  and  Agrlcultiire  Act  of  1965, 
and  all  other  related  direct  commodity  dis- 
tribution programs  to  supplement  food  prod- 
ucts provided  through  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964,  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  and 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  in  order  to 
Insure  that  all  low-Income  households  In  the 
United  States  are  provided  with  a  suitable  va- 
riety of  food  products  In  such  quantities  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity determine  to  be  necessary  to  provide 


the  members  of  such  households  well  bal- 
anced nutritionally  adequate  diets.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  funds 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  un- 
der section  32  of  Public  Law  320,  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress,  shall  be  expended  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  section  to  pur- 
chase agricultural  and  other  suitable  prod- 
ucts without  regard  to  whether  such  products 
are  in  surplus  supply. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  es- 
tablish national  standards  of  ellglbilty  which 
members  of  low-Income  households  must 
meet  In  order  to  qualify  for  the  benefits  of 
direct  distribution  of  food  commodities  un- 
der section  32  of  Public  Law  320  of  the  Sev- 
enty-fourth Congress,  as  amended,  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  section  709  of  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1964  and  related  direct  com- 
modity distribution  Acts. 

(c)  In  areas  in  which  any  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  direct  distribution  of  food  com- 
modities is  in  operation,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  insti- 
tute such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
encourage  and  facilitate  maximum  partici- 
pation by  the  members  of  low-income  house- 
holds in  the  benefits  of  such  program. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  operate  a  direct  commodity  dis- 
tribution program  for  the  benefit  of  mem- 
bers of  low-Income  households  in  any  area 
in  which  there  is  In  operation  a  food  stamp 
program  under  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
If  he  determines  that  the  operation  of  both 
programs  in  such  area  is  necessary  to  carry 
out    the    objectives    of    this    section. 

(e)  In  order  to  assist  the  States  and  local 
distributing  agencies  to  defray  the  adnilnls- 
tratlve  and  operating  costs  Incurred  by  them 
in  carrying  out  the  program  authorized  by 
this  title  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  make  such  payments  to  such 
States  and  local  agencies  in  such  amounts  as 
he  may  determine,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  this  section. 

(f)  In  order  to  ensure  maximum  partici- 
pation by  eligible  households  In  the  direct 
commodity  distribution  programs  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  in 
order  to  provide  greater  efficiency  and  con- 
venience in  the  distribution  to  such  house- 
holds, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  arrange 
for  distribution  of  nutritious  commodities 
through  programs  authorized  under  titles  I 
and  in  of  this  Act  and  shall  utilize  to  the 
maximum  extent  pKwsible  the  services  of  and 
neighborhood  facilities  established  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  any  other  Federal  agency.  The  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  with  or 
make  grants,  to  profit  and  nonprofit,  public 
and  private  agencies,  Institutions  and  orga- 
nizations for  the  storage  and  distribution  of 
food  commodities  under  such  programs. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  504.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

DEFINITIONS 

1       Sec.  601.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  "Low-Income"  means  an  income  level 
for  households  below  that  sufficient  to 
provide  all  the  members  thereof  with  a  nu- 


tritious diet  and  other  basic  human  needs, 
determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
In  making  such  determination  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  shall 
not  be  bound  by  any  previous  regulation  or 
other  determination  with  respect  to  "low- 
income." 

(2)  The  term  "household"  shall  mean  a 
group  of  related  or  nonrelated  individuals, 
who  are  not  residents  of  an  institution  or 
boardlnghouse,  but  are  living  as  one  eco- 
nomic unit  sharing  common  cooking  facil- 
ities and  for  whom  food  Is  customarily  pur- 
chased in  common.  The  term  "household" 
shall  also  mean  a  single  Individual  living 
alone  who  has  cooking  facilities  and  who 
purchases  and  prepares  food  for  home  con- 
sumption; 

(3)  "Areas  having  high  concentrations  of 
low-income  households"  means  areas  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; and 

(4)  "State"  means  each  of  the  fifty  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Conmionwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  The  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
and   the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  602.  (a)  In  administering  any  program 
authorized  by  this  Act  or  any  Act  amended 
by  this  Act,  the  head  of  the  agency  respon- 
sible for  any  such  program  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services,  facilities,  and  personnel 
of  any  other  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  of  any  other  public  or  nonprofit 
agency  or  Institution  in  accordance  with  ap- 
propriate agreements,  and  to  pay  for  such 
facilities,  services,  and  personnel  either  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursements,  as 
may  be  agreed  upon. 

(b)  In  administering  any  program  author- 
ized by  this  Act  or  any  Act  amended  by  this 
Act.  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  with  the  approval  of  the  Pres- 
ident, shall  establish  procedures  under  which 
the  head  of  any  agency  responsible  for  pro- 
grams thereunder  shall  consult  with  other 
appropriate  F^ederal  departments  and  agen- 
cies In  order  that  such  programs  may  be 
effectively  coordinated  at  the  local  level  with 
other  nutrition  programs  carried  out  by  such 
departments  and  a^ncles  or  by  State  and  • 
local  public  agencies. 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  603.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation 
on  appropriations  for  any  program  author- 
ized by  this  Act  or  any  Act  amended  by  this 
Act,  or  any  Act  authorizing  appropriations 
for  such  programs,  not  to  exceed  25  per 
centvun  of  the  amount  appropriated  or  allo- 
cated frcan  any  appropriation  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  or  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture or  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  carry  out  any 
such  program  may  be  transferred  and  used 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
any  other  such  program  under  this  Act  or 
any  Act  amended  by  this  Act,  but  no  such 
transfer  shall  result  In  Increasing  the 
amounts  otherwise  available  for  any  program 
by  more  than  25  per  centum. 

interdepartmental    JOINT    PROJECTS 

Sec.  604  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  or  any  Act  amended  by  this 
Act  more  effectively  and  efficiently,  through 
the  wider  use  of  Joint  projects  drawing  upon 
the  resources  available  from  more  than  one 
Federal  program,  appropriation  or  agency, 
the  President  Is  authorized  to — 

(1)  identify  related  nutrition  programs 
likely  to  be  particularly  suitable  or  appropri- 
ate for  specific  kinds  of  Joint  projects; 

(2)  develop  and  promulgate  regulations 
setting  forth  illustrative  Joint  projects,  com- 
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Sec.  605.  (a) 
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by    more   than   one 
or  agency  shall  be  sub- 
and  regulations,  not  Incon- 
applicable    law.    as    the 
establish  with  respect  to  the 
responsibilities  of  affected 
agencies.  Such  regulations 
Availability  of  necessary  in- 
requisite    accounting 
infohnation.  to  the  affected  de- 
agisncles,  to  the  Congress,  and 
Qffice  of  the  President.  Such 
also  provide  that  the  de- 
admlnlsterlng   a   Joint 
shall   be  responsible  and 
total  amount  provided 
each  account  established 
shall  adhere  to  such  ac- 
auAltlng  policies  as   are  pre- 
Prqsident. 

the  flrst  full  fiscal   year 

date  of  this  section,  the 

before  the  end  of  such  year. 

year  submit  to  the  Con- 

of  progress   in   accom- 

of  this  section. 


NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
1  lALNUTRmON 

is  hereby  established  a 
as   the  National  Ad- 
Malnutritlon  (hereinafter 
to  as  the  "Council") 
of  twenty-one  mem- 
the  President.  The  Presi- 
t   persons  to  the  Council 
ive  of  the  public  in  gen- 
fields  of  endeavor  re- 
i  of  this  Act.  The  mem- 
not  less  than  seven  per- 
}r  as  representatives  of  the 
iTiral,    and    migrant    poor. 
the  Council  shall  be  ap- 
of  two  years,  seven  mem- 
for  a  term  of  four 
n^embers  shall  be  appointed 
years.  Thereafter  all  ap- 
Oe  for  a  term  of  six  years 
appointed  to  fill  an  un- 
serve  only   for   the   re- 
term.  The  President  shall 
the   members  to  serve  as 
to  serve  as  Vice  Chalr- 
of  Agriculture,  the  Sec- 
^ucatlon,  and  Welfare,  the 
and    Urban   Develop- 
of  the  Office  of  Economic 
such  other  public  officials 
the  President  shall  serve 
of   the  Council.  The 
at  the  call  of  the  Chalr- 
ihan  four  times  each  year, 
constitute  a  quorum 
I  he  Council  shall  not  affect 


shall  (1)  advise  the  Con- 
wlth  respect  to  mat- 


ters of  policy  arising  in  the  administration 
of  this  Act.  or  any  other  Act  amended  by 
this  Act,  and  other  Federal  food  and  nu- 
trition assistance  laws;  (3)  review  the  op- 
eration and  effectiveness  of  programs  pro- 
vided for  under  this  Act,  or  any  other  Act 
amended  by  this  Act,  and  other  Federal  food 
and  nutrition  programs;  and  (3)  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  regarding  the 
improvement  of  such  programs  and  the  elim- 
ination of  duplicate  operations  In  such  pro- 
grams. The  Council  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  President  summarizing  the  results  of  its 
woik  during  the  preceding  year  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate not  later  than  January  20  of  each  year, 
beginning  in  calendar  year  1970.  The  Presi- 
dent .shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such  report 
together  with  copies  of  all  reports  made  pur- 
suant to  sections  103.  221.  324.  and  451  of  this 
Act"  to  the  Congress  together  with  his  com- 
ments and  such  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(c)  The  Council  or.  on  the  authorization 
of  the  Council,  any  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  hold  such  hear- 
ings, take  such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places  as  the  Council,  sub- 
committee, or  member  deems  advisable.  Each 
department,  agency,  and  instrumentality  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.  In- 
cluding independent  agencies,  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish  to  the  Council,  upon 
request  made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
man, such  information  as  the  Council  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under 
this  title.  The  Council  Is  authorized  to  em- 
ploy such  technical  and  staff  personnel  as  It 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  title.  The  Council  may.  in  carrying 
out  its  functions  under  this  title,  utilize  the 
services  and  personnel  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Govenunent.  Any  serv- 
ices or  personnel  furnished  under  this  section 
shall  be  furnished  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall,  while  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Council,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
President,  but  not  exceeding  $125  per  day. 
Including  traveltlme;  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  place  of 
business,  members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  employed  intermittently  in  Govern- 
ment service. 

( e )  The  Council  shall  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  State  and  local  advisory  councils 
on  hunger  and  malnutrition  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  from  such  advisory  councils 
prompt  and  accurate  reports  on  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  the  administration  of 
Federal  food  and  nutrition  assistance  pro- 
grams provided  for  under  this  and  other  acts. 
Any  appropriate  existing  agency  of  a  State  or 
local  subdivision  may  be  used  for  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(f|  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
this  section,  the  Council  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  consult  with  the  Private  Sector  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Nutritious  Poods  estab- 
lished under  section  451  of  this  Act. 

(g)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  and  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  is  as 
follows : 
Title -Bt-Titlz    Summary    op    the    Health, 

NtrrarnoN,  and  Human  Needs  Act  or  1969 

TtTLE  I THE  NDTRTnON  OUTREACH  ACT 

This  title  amends  section  222(a)  (6)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  present  "Emergency  Food  and 
Medical   Services  program"   a   new  program 


entitled  "Nutrition  Outrefkch."  This  amend- 
ment authorizes  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  develop  new 
programs  to  Improve  the  access  of  low-income 
persons  to  the  benefits  of  food  assistance 
programs  at  the  local  level.  The  Director  Is 
authorized  to  use  Vista  volunteers  and  to  es- 
tablish auxiliary  and  special  volunteer  pro- 
grams to  assist  m  the  Identification  of  those 
In  the  greatest  need,  inform  low-income  per- 
sons of  food  and  nutrition  programs  and  as- 
sist them  In  obtaining  the  benefits  thereof. 

Other  amendments  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  incorporate  nutrition  educa- 
tion and  serv'lce  into  community  action 
programs  and  such  special  programs  as  com- 
prehensive health  services,  family  planning, 
senior  opportunities,  day  care  and  programs 
for  migrant  workers. 

The  title  directs  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  carry  out  a  com- 
plete evaluation  of  all  food  assistance  pro- 
grams, with  periodic  reports  of  his  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress. 

TITLE  II — NUTRITION  EDUCATION  AND 
INFORMATION 

This  title  authorizes  the  development  of 
new  and  Improved  curricula  and  educational 
materials  relating  to  the  nutritional  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  food  use  and  acquisition  and 
authorizes  research  projects  designed  to  in- 
crease general  knowledge  with  respect  to  the 
nutritional  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Part  A  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  and 
enter  into  contracts  and  agreements  with 
federal,  state  and  local  governmental,  educa- 
tional and  health  agencies  and  private  profit 
and  non-profit  organizations  and  Institu- 
tions for  the  development  and  conduct  of 
courses  and  community  education  programs 
(Including  seminars,  workshope  and  projects) 
and  for  the  distribution  of  informational 
materials  relating  to  food  use.  Pre-servlce 
and  In-service  training  programs  for  teach- 
ers and  other  educational  personnel  or  in- 
dividuals to  work  with  low-income  house- 
holds are  also  authorized.  The  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  prepare  teach- 
ers and  other  educational  personnel  to  meet 
the  special  problems  created  by  malnutrition 
and  hunger.  The  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  to  include  other  nutri- 
tion education  programs. 

Part  B  is  designed  to  increase  available  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  nation's  nu- 
tritional needs.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  conduct 
a  continuing  comprehensive  survey  of  the  In- 
cidence and  location  of  serious  hunger  and 
malnutrition  In  the  United  States,  a  continu- 
ing study  regarding  the  kinds  of  foods  which 
should  be  approved  as  enriched  foods  and 
research  on  the  relationship  between  mal- 
nutrition and  intellectual,  emotional  and 
physical  development.  Provisions  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  are  amended  to  au- 
thorize additional  research  on  the  effects 
of  malnutrition. 


TITLE    m- 


-THE    MATERNAL    AND    CHILD 
NUTRmON    ACT 


This  title  is  designed  to  provide  mothers, 
infants  and  children  In  low-income  house- 
holds with  nutriments  and  supplemental 
foods  and  related  health  services  necessary 
to  proper  human  growth  and  development. 

Part  A  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  make  grants 
and  enter  Into  contracts  and  agreements 
with  federal,  state  and  local  governmental 
agencies  and  private  profit  and  non-profit  or- 
ganizations and  Institutions  for  the  planning 
and  conduct  of  programs  to  provide  mothers 
and  children  In  low-Income  households  with 
supplemental  food  and  nutrients  and  related 
health  services  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  mental  and  physical  health  problems 
connected   with    malnutrition    and    hunger. 
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Remedial  programs  are  authorized  to  Identify 
and  rehabilitate  Infants  and  young  chil- 
dren whose  growth  and  development  have 
been  retarded  by  reason  of  nutritional  defi- 
ciencies. Sjjeclallzed  work  training  programs 
and  volunteer  service  and  research  programs 
are  also  established.  The  title  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  purchase  voucher  or  similar 
plans  providing  pregnant  mothers  with  re- 
quired nutriments  and  services.  The  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  other  Acts  are  amend- 
ed to  provide  for  related  services. 

Part  B  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, In  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  to  evaluate 
school  feeding  problems,  formulate  stand- 
ards and  establish  programs  and  projects 
Involving  private  food  service  concerns  for 
the  preparation  and  service  of  nutritious 
meals  In  schools  which  lack  or  have  only  in- 
adequate facilities. 

TITLE  VI PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  NUTRITION 

ASSISTANCE  ACT 

This  title  Is  designed  to  Improve  the  access 
of  the  poor  to  fortified  and  enriched  food 
products  through  the  private  distribution 
sjrstem. 

Part  A  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  carry  out  demon- 
stration projects  with  business  concerns,  local 
retail  foodstores  and  foodstore  cooperatives 
for  the  development  and  distribution  of  low- 
cost  fortified  or  enriched  foods  and  for  the 
development  of  nutritional  education  mes- 
sages and  new  and  Innovative  package  de- 
signs, containers  and  recipes  emphasizing 
nutritional  content  for  use  In  low-income 
areas. 

Part  B  of  this  title  Is  designed  to  utilize 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  foster  business 
activity  in  keeping  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Priority  Is  given  to  those  small  business 
concerns  which  are  owned  by  residents  of  the 
area  to  be  served  and  to  those  which  engage 
In  the  production,  processing  and  distribu- 
tion of  highly  nutritious  and  fortified  com- 
modities. This  Part  gives  the  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  the 
authority  to  require  that  assisted  small  busi- 
ness concerns  provide  employment  opportu- 
nities to  the  area  to  be  served. 

The  development  of  these  small  business 
concerns  Is  to  be  fostered  principally  by  pro- 
viding technical  and  counseling  assistance 
and  by  limiting  the  Interest  paid  by  small 
bu&lness  concerns  on  all  losois  to  3%.  The 
term  of  all  loans  may  run  as  long  as  30  years. 
The  basis  for  loan  approval  Is  the  plan  pre- 
sented by  the  applicant  small  business  con- 
cern; approval  is  to  be  granted  only  if  the 
plan  furthers  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Part  C  of  this  Title  is  designed  to  make 
greater  use  of  the  local  development  corpo- 
ration under  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  In  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  the 
act.  Utilization  of  the  local  development  cor- 
poration will  also  promote  greater  community 
Involvement.  Local  development  corporations 
providing,  In  the  aggregate,  more  than  50% 
of  their  assistance  in  aid  of  small  business 
concerns  qualifying  under  F>art  B  of  this  title 
win  receive  certain  benefits  under  this  Part. 

The  principal  benefits  of  these  provisions 
are  a  limitation  on  Interest  and  a  relaxation 
of  participation  requirements.  Only  50%  of 
the  paid-in  capital  need  come  from  the  com- 
munity and  paid-in  capital  may  be  as  little 
as  10%  of  the  amount  needed.  The  balance 
may  be  supplied  by  loan  at  an  Interest  rate 
of  not  more  than  3  % . 

Part  D  of  this  title  contains  amendments 
to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  designed  to 
compensate  for  the  limited  food-purchasing 
power  of  low-income  households.  The 
amendments  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  In  adminis- 
tering the  program.  Requirements  sire 
changed  so  as  to  ensure  that  any  household 
of  four  with  a  monthly  Income  of  $360  or 
lees  is  eligible  for  partlcpatlon  In  the  pro- 


gram. Any  household  with  a  monthly  income 
of  $80  or  less  Is  entitled  to  free  food  stamps. 
In  order  to  encourage  the  recipients  of  food 
stamps  to  vise  such  stamps  for  the  purchase 
of  nutritionally  enriched  foods  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  provide  for  a  higher 
face  value  on  food  stamps  when  they  are  to 
be  used  for  that  purpose.  Other  sections 
accomplish  reforms  in  the  administrative 
procedures.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  operate  a  food  stamp  program  simultane- 
ously with  a  food  commodity  program,  If 
necessary. 

Part  E  establishes  a  Private  Sector  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Nutritious  Foods,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  to  obtain  the  opin- 
ion of  the  private  food  industry  and  related 
professionals.  Representatives  of  private 
food  comjMUiles,  nutritionists,  educators  and 
food  program  recipients  will  be  apix>lnted  to 
the  Committee.  The  Committee  will  advise 
the  President  and  federal  officials  on  the  de- 
velopment of  new  fortified  foods,  coordina- 
tion of  private  Industry  efforts  with  those  of 
the  federal  government  and  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  Title  IV. 

TITLE    V THE    HUMAN    NEEDS    ACT 

This  title  requires  that  direct  commod- 
ity distribution  programs  be  used  to  supple- 
ment food  stamp  and  school  feeding  pro- 
grams to  ensure  that  all  low-income  house- 
holds in  the  United  States  are  fwovlded  with 
a  suitable  variety  of  foods  sufficient  for  well- 
balanced,  nutritionally-adequate  diets.  In 
order  to  provide  such  foods,  the  Secretary  is 
directed  to  establish  national  standards  of 
eligibility,  make  cash  payments  to  states, 
make  grants  to  public  and  private  agencies 
for  storage  and  use  "section  32"  funds  for 
the  pxirchase  of  nutritional  foods  not  other- 
wise available  under  federal  food  assistance 
programs. 

TITLE    VI GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

This  title  contains  provisions  defining  var- 
ious terms  referred  to  in  the  Act  and  estab- 
lishes administrative  procedures  for  coordi- 
nation, transfers  and  Joint  projects  in  order 
to  ensure  the  effectiveness  of  efforts  at  the 
local  level  without  unnecessary  duplication. 

The  title  also  provides  for  establishment 
of  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Malnutri- 
tion to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  oper- 
ation of  food  and  nutrition  assistance  pro- 
grams, to  advise  the  Congress  and  the 
President  regarding  such  operation  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  Improving  the 
operation  and  effectiveness  of  such  programs 
through  expansion  and  coordination  thereof. 

The  Coiincil  shall  be  composed  of  21  mem- 
bers Including  persons  especially  qualified 
for  service  on  the  Council  because  of  train- 
ing, eicperlence,  education  and  background 
and  shall  include  at  least  seven  persons  rep- 
resenting the  nation's  urban,  rural  and  mi- 
grant poor.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  other  public  offi- 
cials designated  by  the  President  will  serve 
as  ex  officio  members  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  is  authorized  to  hold  hearings 
and  take  testimony  and  is  directed  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  state  and  local 
advisory  councils  on  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion for  purposes  of  obtaining  reports  on  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  federal  food 
assistance  programs. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  initiatives  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN),  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  other  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 
and  by  other  committees  and  Members 
of  Congress  generally,  as  well  as  by  con- 
cerned private  citizens  and  groups,  the 
Nation  has   "discovered" — I   used   that 


word  in  quotation  marks,  but  it  is  very 
true — himger  in  America. 

Food  stamp  and  other  legislation  pro- 
posed by  Senator  McGovern,  our  chair- 
msui,  and  by  other  colleagues,  to  deal 
with  particular  facets  of  the  problem, 
will  recommend  stops  down  the  road 
from  commitment  to  resolution. 

The  Senate  established  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  to  determine  what  steps  would  be 
necessary  to  establish  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram, to  assure  every  American  adequate 
food,  medical  assistance,  and  related  ba- 
sic necessities  of  life  and  health. 

The  President's  historic  message  of 
May  6,  1969,  calling  for  'an  end  to  hun- 
ger in  America  for  all  time,"  and  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Hardin,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Pinch,  and  others  in  the 
administration — overcoming  some  of  the 
red  tape  that  blocked  their  predeces- 
sors— have  brought  us  from  "discovery" 
of  a  national  problem  to  a  commitment 
to  take  appropriate  action. 

The  Health,  Nutrition,  and  Human 
Needs  Act  of  1969,  which  I  introduce 
today,  would  provide  for  the  first  time 
a  complete  spectrum  of  programs  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  disgrace  of  pov- 
erty-related hunger  and  malnutrition 
in  the  United  States.  The  act  would 
establish  six  major  programs,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

First.  A  "nutrition  outreach"  program 
in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
aimed  at  overcoming  transportation  and 
distribution  problems  that  prevent  pres- 
ent food  assistance  programs  from 
reaching  the  poor.  The  program  would 
include  use  of  VISTA  volimteers.  local 
volimteer  groups,  the  establishment  of 
local  food  stamp  centers,  the  authoriza- 
tion of  programs  to  use  mobile  vans  for 
distribution  of  commodities,  and  the  for- 
mation of  food  stores  in  poverty  areas. 
A  total  of  $300,000,000  is  authorized  for 
these  programs. 

Second.  Nutrition  education  and  In- 
formation provisions  aimed  at  teaching 
the  poor  how  to  help  themselves  in  ac- 
quiring nutritious  foods  and  maintaining 
wholesome  diets.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
be  authorized  to  enlist  schools,  local 
groups,  and  the  broadcasting  media  in 
the  education  program  and  to  conduct  a 
continuing  survey  of  himger  and  malnu- 
trition throughout  the  Nation.  A  total  of 
$35,000,000  is  authorized  for  these  efforts. 

Third.  Maternal  and  child  nutrition 
provisions  aimed  at  improving  the  dis- 
tribution of  nutritious  foods  to  pregnant 
women  and  infants;  establishing  na- 
tional eligibility  standards  to  insure 
greater  participation  by  low-income  per- 
sons in  the  school  lunch  and  special  milk 
programs,  and  using  demonstration  proj- 
ects to  enlist  the  help  of  private  food 
companies  in  making  these  programs 
available  to  low-income  area  schools 
without  kitchen  facilities.  A  total  of 
$75,000,000  is  authorized  for  these 
programs. 

Third.  Private  industry  nutrition  as- 
sistance provisions  which  would  establish 
demonstration  projects  to  encourage  the 
development  by  private  companies  of 
low-cost  fortified  and  enriched  foods. 
Small  business  activity  and  the  use  of 
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local  developn|ent  corporations  In  low- 
income  areas  iwould  also  be  promoted. 
The  food  stamp  program  would  be  ex- 
panded so  thait  families  of  four  with  a 
monthly  income  of  less  than  $360  would 
be  eligible  to  buy  stamps  and  so  that 
families  with  monthly  incomes  of  $80  or 
less  would  be  entitled  to  free  food  stamps. 
A  total  of  $5,000,000  is  authorized  for 
the  non-food-6tamp  provisions  in  this 


section. 

Fifth.  Hum 
would  permit 
tion  of  comm 
have  food  st 


needs  provisions  which 
r  the  first  time  dlstribu- 
lities  in  areas  that  now 
^ips  and  would  permit  the 
use  of  so-calle4  section  32  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  nutritional  foods  not  other- 
wise available  under  Federal  food  as- 
sistance prograjns.  Neighborhood  service 
centers  of  such  agencies  as  HUD  and 
OEO  as  well  s^s  schools,  churches,  and 
other  local  insfiitutlons  would  be  used  to 
expand  storage  and  distribution  of 
commodities,     j 

Sixth  and  fUially,  a  21 -member  Na- 
tional Advisor^  Council  on  Malnutri- 
tion, -with  seven  of  its  members  repre- 
senting- the  Nation's  urban,  rural,  and 
migrant  poor,  ^ould  be  established  to 
study  the  operation  and  effectiveness  of 
these  and  other  programs  to  combat 
hunger,  to  maMe  a  continuing  reassess- 
ment of  all  raatrltion  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  to  fcdvise  the  President  and 
Congress. 

Mr.  Presldeni  the  pix)blem  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  is  not  only  an  urban 
or  a  rural  one.  TL  is  not  a  black  or  a  white 
one.  Nor  it  it  a  new  one.  But  only  re- 
cently have  we  become  aware  of  the  need 
full-spectnun  compre- 
is  to  combat  these  prob- 
concern.  It  is  now  time 


for  multifacete 
hensive  progra 
lems  of  nation 
to  act. 

Lines      of 
Americans,  so 
depression  of 
today.  Today 


iungry,  malnutritioned 
jisible  during  the  terrible 
le  1930's  still  continue 
.  tftiey  are  not  as  visible, 
but  they  are  bitterly  ironic  in  this  age 
when  we  conceive  of  their  fulfillment,  a 
fulfillment  lon»  awaited  in  terms  of 
mankind — the  and  of  hunger. 

I  hope  very  ni^ch  that  the  Senate  will 
pay  serious  and  considered  attention  to 
this  very  comprehensive  program. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  pay  at- 
tention also  to  the  report  which  will  be 
made  public  tomorrow  and  that  we  shall 
have  early  actioii  on  what  may  be  called, 
and  quite  propetly,  a  scourge  upon  our 
Nation. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL    OF    BILLS 

Messages  in  l-riting  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uiiited  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler, 
one  of  his  secret  jries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  August  4,  1969.  the  President 
had  approved  a:  id  signed  the  following 
acts: 

S.  38.  An  act  [to  consent  to  the  upper 
Niobrara  River  oofnpact  between  the  States 
of  Wyoming  and  Itebraska;  and 

3.  1590.  An  ac;  to  amend  the  National 
Commission  on  P^uct  Safety  Act  in  order 
*        •■     -■  "     •■"  I  Of  the  Commission  so  that 


to  extend  the  life 


It  may  complete  itk  assigned  tasks 


SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  STANDARDS 
FOR  INDUSTRY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  91- 

144) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Technological  progress  can  be  a  mixed 
blessing.  The  same  new  method  or  new 
product  which  improves  our  lives  can 
also  be  the  source  of  unpleasantness  and 
pain.  For  man's  lively  capacity  to  in- 
novate is  not  always  matched  by  hla 
ability  to  understand  his  innovations 
fully,  to  use  them  properly,  or  to  pro- 
tect himself  against  the  unforeseen  con- 
sequences of  the  changes  he  creates. 

The  side  effects  of  progress  present 
special  dangers  in  the  workplaces  of  our 
country.  For  the  working  man  and 
woman,  the  by-products  of  change  con- 
stitute an  especially  serious  threat.  Some 
efforts  to  protect  the  safety  and  health 
of  the  American  worker  have  been  made 
in  the  past  both  by  private  industry  and 
by  all  levels  of  government.  But  new  tech- 
nologies have  moved  even  faster  to  create 
newer  dangers.  Today  we  are  asking  our 
workers  to  perform  far  different  tasks 
from  those  they  performed  five  or  fifteen 
or  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  only  right  that  the 
protection  we  give  them  is  also  up-to- 
date. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in 
recent  months  about  the  quality  of  the 
environment  in  which  Americans  live. 
It  is  important  to  note  in  this  regard 
that  during  their  working  years  most 
American  workers  spend  nearly  a  quarter 
of  their  time  at  their  jobs.  For  them,  the 
quality  of  the  workplace  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  environmental  ques- 
tions. The  protection  of  that  quality  is  a 
critical  matter  for  Government  atten- 
tion. 

Few  people  realize  the  extent  of  need- 
less illness,  needless  injury,  and  needless 
death  which  results  from  unsafe  or  un- 
healthy workinc  conditions.  Every  now 
and  then  a  major  disaster — in  a  factory 
or  an  office  building  or  a  mine — wlU 
dramatize  certain  occupational  hazards. 
But  most  such  dangers  are  realized  under 
less  dramatic  circumstances.  Often,  for 
example,  a  threat  to  good  health  will 
build  up  slowly  over  a  period  of  many 
years.    To   such    situations,   the   public 
gives  very  little  attention.  Yet  the  cu- 
mulative extent  of  such  losses  is  great. 
Consider  these  facts.  Every  year  in  this 
country  some  fourteen  thousand  deaths 
can  be  attributed  to  work- related  injuries 
or   illnesses.    Because   of    accidents   or 
diseases  sustained  on  the  job,  some  250 
million  man-days  of  labor  are  lost  an- 
nually. The  most  important  consequence 
of  these  losses  is  the  human  tragedy 
which  results  when  an  employee — often 
the  head  of  a  family — is  struck  down.  In 
addition,  the  economy  loses  millions  of 
dollars  in  unrealized  production  and  mil- 
lions more  must  be  used  to  i>ay  work- 
men's compensation  benefits  and  medical 
expenses.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  last  five  years,  the  number  of  man- 


days  lost  because  of  work-related  Injuries 
has  been  ten  times  the  number  lost  be- 
cause of  strikes. 

What  have  we  done  about  this  prob- 
lem? The  record  is  haphazard  and  spotty. 
For  many  decades,  governmental  respon- 
sibility for  safe  workplaces  has  rested 
with  the  States.  But  the  scope  and  effec- 
tiveness of  State  laws  and  State  adminis- 
tration varies  widely  and  discrepancies 
in  the  performance  of  State  programs 
appear  to  be  increasing.  Moreover,  some 
States  are  fearful  that  stricter  standards 
will  place  them  at  a  disadvantage  with 
other  States. 

Many  industries  and  businesses  have 
made  commendable  progress  in  protect- 
ing worker  health  and  safety  on  their 
own.  Some,  in  fact,  have  managed  to  re- 
duce the  frequency  of  accidents  by  as 
much  as  80  or  90  percent,  demonstrat- 
ing what  can  be  accomplished  with  the 
proper  effort.  But  such  voluntary  suc- 
cesses are  not  yet  sufQciently  widespread. 
There  are  some  other  positive  signs. 
Collective  bargaining  agreements  often 
include  safety  and  health  provisions: 
many  professional  organizations  have 
suggested  voluntary  standards;  groups 
like  the  National  Safety  Council  have 
worked  to  promote  better  working  con- 
ditions. But  the  overall  record  is  still 
uneven  and  unsettling. 

The  Federal  role  in  occupational 
safety  and  health  has  thus  far  been  lim- 
ited. A  few  specific  industries  have  been 
made  subject  to  special  Federal  laws  and 
limited  regulations  have  been  applied  to 
workers  in  companies  who  hold  certain 
Govenmient  contracts.  In  my  message 
to  Congress  last  March  on  Coal  Mine 
Safety,  I  outlined  an  important  area  in 
which  further  specific  Federal  action  is 
imperative.  But  something  broader  is 
also  needed.  I  believe.  I  am  therefore  rec- 
ommending a  new  mechanism  through 
which  safety  and  health  standards  for 
industry  in  general  can  be  improved. 

The  comprehensive  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  Act  which  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  will  soon  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress will  correct  some  of  the  important 
deficiencies  of  earlier  approaches.  It  will 
go  beyond  the  limited  "accident"  orien- 
tation of  the  past,  giving  greater  atten- 
tion to  health  considerations,  which  are 
often  difficult  to  perceive  and  which  have 
often  been  overlooked.  It  will  separate 
the  function  of  setting  safety  and  health 
standards  from  the  function  of  enforc- 
ing them.  Appropriate  procedures  to 
guarantee  due  process  of  law  and  the 
right  to  appeal  will  be  incorporated.  The 
proposal  will  also  provide  a  flexible 
mechanism  which  can  react  quickly  to 
the  new  technologies  of  tomorrow. 

Under  the  suggested  legislation,  maxi- 
mum use  will  be  made  of  standards  es- 
tablished through  a  voluntary  consen- 
sus of  industry,  labor,  and  other  experts. 
No  standard  will  be  set  until  the  views 
of  all  interested  parties  have  been  heard. 
This  proposal  would  also  encourage 
stronger  efforts  at  the  State  level,  shar- 
ing enforcement  responsibility  with 
States  which  have  adequate  programs. 
Greater  emphasis  will  also  be  given  to 
research  and  education,  for  the  effects  of 
modem  technologies  on  the  physical 
well-being  of  workers  are  comirfex  and 
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poorly  understood.  The  Public  Health 
Service  has  done  some  important 
groundwork  in  the  field  of  occupational 
health,  but  we  still  need  much  more  in- 
formation and  understanding. 

Our  specific  recommendations  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Safety  and  health  standards  will  be 
set  by  a  new  National  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Board.  The  five  meo^- 
bers  of  the  Board  will  be  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  five-year  terms; 
one  member  of  the  Board  will  change 
each  year.  At  least  three  members  of  the 
Board  must  have  technical  competence 
in  the  field  of  occupational  safety  and 
health. 

The  Board  will  have  the  power  to 
promulgate  standards  which  have  been 
established  by  nationally-recognized 
public  or  private  standard -setting  orga- 
nizations. Thousands  of  these  standards 
have  been  carefully  worked  out  over  the 
years;  the  Board  will  adopt  such  a  "na- 
tional consensus  standard"  when  the 
standard-setting  organization  possesses 
high  technical  competence  and  considers 
the  views  of  all  interested  parties  in  mak- 
ing its  decisions. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (in  matters 
of  safety)  or  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  (in  matters  of 
health)  objects  to  any  such  "national 
consensus  standard,"  they  may  bring 
that  objection  before  the  Board.  The 
Board  can  then  set  a  new  standard  after 
giving  the  matter  a  full  public  hearing. 
When  national  consensus  standards  do 
not  exist,  the  Board  will  have  the  power 
to  break  new  ground  after  full  hearings. 
If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
object  to  the  Board's  action,  they  can 
delay  its  implementation  imtil  at  least 
three  of  the  Board  members  reconfirm 
their  original  decision. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  have  the 
Initial  role  in  enforcing  the  standards 
which  the  Board  establishes.  The  Sec- 
retary will  ask  employers  whom  he  be- 
lieves to  be  in  violation  of  the  standards 
to  comply  with  them  volim tartly;  if  they 
fail  to  do  so,  he  can  bring  a  complaint 
before  the  Occupyational  Safety  and 
Health  Board  which  will  hold  a  full 
hearing  on  the  matter.  If  the  Board  de- 
termines that  a  violation  exists,  it  shall 
issue  appropriate  orders  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  can  then  enforce  through 
the  Court  system.  In  emergency  situa- 
tions, the  Secretary  can  go  directly  to 
the  courts  and  petition  for  temporary 
relief. 

3.  The  State  governments  will  be  en- 
couraged to  submit  plans  for  expanding 
and  improving  their  own  occupational 
safety  and  health  programs.  Federal 
grants  will  be  available  to  pay  up  to  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  developing  such 
plans.  When  a  State  presents  a  plan 
which  provides  at  least  as  much  protec- 
tion to  the  worker  as  the  Federal  plan, 
then  the  federal  standard  administra- 
tion will  give  way  to  the  State  adminis- 
tration, with  the  Federal  government 
assuming  up  to  50  percent  of  that  State's 
costs. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  will  be  given  the  specific 
assigimient  of  developing  and  carrying 


out  a  broad  program  of  study,  experi- 
ment, demonstration,  education,  infor- 
mation, and  technical  assistance — as  fur- 
ther means  of  promoting  better  safety 
and  health  practices  in  the  workplace. 
The  Secretary  will  be  required  to  submit 
a  comprehensive  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  including  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  program  and  further  recom- 
mendations for  its  improvement. 

5.  A  National  Advisory  Conunittee  on 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  will  be 
established  to  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Act. 

Three  years  ago,  following  its  study  of 
traffic  and  highway  safety,  the  Congress 
noted  that  modem  technology  had 
brought  with  it  new  driving  hazards,  and, 
accordingly,  it  enacted  the  Nations^ 
TrafiQc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Act  and  the 
Highway  Safety  Act.  With  the  advent  of 
a  new  workplace  technology,  we  must 
now  give  similar  attention  to  workplace 
safety  and  health. 

The  legislation  which  this  Administra- 
tion is  proposing  can  do  much  to  improve 
the  environment  of  the  American  worker. 
But  it  will  take  much  more  than  new 
government  efforts  if  we  are  to  achieve 
our  objectives.  Employers  and  employees 
alike  must  be  committed  to  the  preven- 
tion of  accident  and  disease  and  alert  to 
every  opportunity  for  promoting  that 
end.  Togethei  the  private  and  public 
sectors  can  do  much  that  we  cannot  do 
separately. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  August  6,  1969. 


periments  in  support  of  the  canal  inves- 
tigation. Although  all  the  now  planned 
nuclear  craterlng  experiments  will  not 
be  completed  soon  enough  for  full  evalu- 
ation by  the  Commission,  it  is  expected 
that  the  Commission  will  be  able  to  reach 
general  conclusions  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  employment  of  nuclear  explosives  for 
canal  excavation. 

This  anniversary  sees  the  canal  in- 
vestigation entering  its  final  phase,  and 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  the 
Commission's  fifth  annual  report  to  the 
Congress. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  August  6,  1969. 


REPORT  OF  ATLANTIC-PACIFIC  IN- 
TEROCEANIC  CANAL  STUDY  COM- 
MISSION—MESSAGE PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC  NO.  91-143) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  the  fifth  annual  re- 
port of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic 
Canal  Study  Commission.  The  report 
covers  the  period  July  1,  1968  to  June  30, 
1969. 

The  Commission  has  now  completed 
its  data  collection  activities  on  all  of  the 
five  sea-level  canal  routes  under  investi- 
gation. Field  operations  have  been  ter- 
minated, and  all  facilities  and  equipment 
not  removed  from  the  routes  have  been 
turned  over  to  host-country  governments 
under  the  terms  of  the  survey  agree- 
ments. 

Within  the  United  States  the  office 
and  laboratory  evaluations  of  route  data 
are  well-advanced,  as  are  the  Commis- 
sion's studies  of  the  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  considerations  that 
bear  on  the  feasibility  of  a  new,  sea- 
level  canal  constructed  by  conventional 
or  nuclear  excavation.  The  Commission 
will  render  its  final  report  not  later  than 
December  1,  1970,  pursuant  to  its  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

During  the  year  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  conducted  the  third  of  its 
planned  series  of  nuclear  excavation  ex- 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


S.  2788— INTRODUCTION  OF  OCCU- 
PATIONAL HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident has  sent  to  the  Congress  today  a 
message  concerning  the  need  for  a  Fed- 
eral occupational  health  and  safety  law 
accompanied  by  a  bill,  which  would  im- 
plement the  proposals  made  in  the  mes- 
sage, with  a  letter  of  transmittal  from 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  I  now  introduce 
the  administration's  occupational  health 
and  safety  bill  and  ask  that  the  message, 
the  letter  of  transmittal  and  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  in  keeping  with  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  pledge  during  the  cam- 
paign to  have  his  administration  ad- 
dress itself  to  improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  Americans,  this  administra- 
tion has  made  the  improvement  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  working  American 
men  and  women  one  of  its  primary  goals. 
Earlier  this  year  the  administration  sent 
up  a  strong  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
bill  which  I  was  also  privileged  to  spon- 
sor, and  I  am  indeed  pleased  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
last  week  reported  out  a  strong  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  bill — a  bill  which  I 
hope  will  be  taken  up  by  the  Senate  as 
soon  as  it  comes  back  from  the  recess. 

The  general  occupational  health  and 
safety  bill  which  the  administration  has 
sent  up  and  I  have  introduced  today  is 
a  most  impressive  breakthrough  and 
major  assumption  of  responsibility  by 
the  administration  for  the  occupational 
health  and  safety  of  35,000,000  working 
Americans.  Under  it  a  five-man  Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Safety  Board  would  be 
established  with  responsibility  for  pro- 
mulgating health  and  safety  standards 
and  enforcing  those  standards.  In  view 
of  the  herculean  complexity  and  the 
long  period  of  time  which  would  be  nec- 
essary in  setting  standards  for  all  occu- 
pations throughout  the  country,  the 
Board,  quite  properly,  would  be  expected 
to  utilize  standards  already  developed  by 
national  standards-producing  organiza- 
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tlons.  In  addition,  the  views  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labof  with  respect  to  safety 
matters  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  with  respect  to 
health  matters  would  have  to  be  given 
special  consideration  by  the  Board. 

Inspections  toi  insure  compUance  with 
Federal  health;  and  safety  standards 
would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  ^ho  would  have  also  the 
power  to  initlatie  enforcement  proceed- 
ings before  the  Board.  The  Board,  if  it 
finds  after  a  hflarlng  that  an  employer 
has  violated  a  Federal  health  or  safety 
standard,  may  Issue  an  order  against 
the  Mnployer  requiring  compliance  which 
is  enforceable  in  the  Federal  district 
courts.  In  addittion.  if  the  violation  is 
willful,  the  Board  may  impose  a  civil 
penalty  of  up  to  $10,000  on  the  employer. 
In  case  of  emergencies  or  imminent  dan- 
ger, the  Secretaiv  of  Labor  may  apply  to 
the  U.S.  district  I  courts  for  a  temporary 
restraining  ordor  and  preliminary  in- 
jimction  pending  the  completion  of  pro- 
ceedings before  tiie  Board. 

The,  bill  also  recognizes  that  the  States 
have  a -critical  rple  to  play  in  the  occu- 
pational health  »nd  safety  field.  It  pro- 
vides that  if  a  State  files  a  plan  meeting 
criteria  demonstrating  that  the  State 
program  will  be  ^bstantlally  as  effective 
as  a  Federal  program  would  be,  insofar 
as  standards,  inipections,  legal  author- 
ity, qualified  petsonnel,  and  adequate 
funding  are  conlcemed.  the  State  may 
continue  to  exerdise  responsibility  in  the 
occupational  health  and  safety  field,  sub- 
ject to  continuing  evaluation  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  grants  to  the  States  are 
provided  to  develop  State  plans,  for  de- 
veloping information  system  and  for  ad- 
ministration of  ^te  programs. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  research 
and  training  program  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  nafflonal  advisory  commit- 
tee on  occupatiohal  health  and  safety. 

Mr.  President,  I  the  record  of  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  statistics  since 
the  beginning  of  this  century  indicates 
that,  although  gr^at  strides  were  made  in 
reducing  death,  ihjury,  and  disease  be- 
tween 1900  and  1S60,  during  the  last  10 
years  or  so  there  has  been  no  significant 
improvement  in  otcupational  health  and 
safety  in  Amerida.  We  have  obviously 
reached  a  plateaii  insofar  as  the  efforts 
of  private  industiy  and  the  States  are 
concerned  in  thii  area,  and  major  Im- 
provements are  most  unlikely  unless  and 
until  the  Federal  Government  becomes 
energetically  and  authoritatively  in- 
volved in  an  occupational  health  and 
safety  program.  T  he  bill  the  administra- 
tion has  sent  up  would  certainly  go  a 
long  way  toward  accomplishing  that 
objective. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  bill 
may  be  regarded  is  too  strong  by  those 
who  would  prefer  to  leave  occupational 
health  and  safety  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  States  anc  the  private  business 
community;  and  t]  lat,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  bill  may  be  reg  arded  as  not  going  far 
enough  by  those  vi^o  would  prefer  to  see 
the  Federal  Goverjiment  completely  take 
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over  occupational  health  and  safety 
throughout  the  coi  ntry.  The  administra- 
tion has  properly  rejected  both  of  these 
extremes.  The  bill  I  have  introduced  to- 
day would  give  th(  i  Federal  Government 


a  key  role  in  improving  occupational 
health  and  safety,  yet  would  provide  for 
maximal  utilization  of  the  resources  of 
both  Federal  and  State  and  local  govem- 
ments. 

1  do,  however,  want  to  point  out  that 
It  may  be  desirable  to  go  somewhat  fur- 
ther than  this  bill  does  In  strengthening 
the  hand  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  area.  Of  particular  importance.  In 
that  connection,  is  the  coal-mine  health 
and  safety  bill  recently  ordered  reported 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Certainly 
we  should  investigate  carefully  whether 
any  of  the  provisions  in  that  bill  can  be 
appropriately  embodied  in  a  general  oc- 
cupational health  and  safety  bill. 

Among    the    issues    which    I    believe 
should  receive  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion of  the  Labor  Committee,  as  I  know 
they  will,  when  hearings  are  held  on  this 
bill  and  other  occupational  health  and 
safety  measures  are  whether  enforce- 
ment orders  issued  by  the  board  should 
be  self-enforcing — subject  to  court  re- 
view— rather     than     enforceable    only 
through  a  decree  of  the  Federal  district 
court;  whether  the  jurisdictional  limita- 
tions in  the  bill,  particularly  those  con- 
cerning   agricultural    workers,    exclude 
too  many  workers  from  coverage;  wheth- 
er there  is  a  need  for  permitting  Federal 
inspectors  to  issue  orders  in  emergencies 
without  first  having  to  appeal  to  the 
district  court  for  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order;  whether  labor  organizations 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  more  effective 
participation  by,  for  example,  allowing 
them  to  demand  inspections  and  inter- 
vene in  enforcement  proceedings:  and 
whether  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  should  have  the  power 
to  ask  Judicial  review  of  standards  pro- 
mulgated by  the  board.  Just  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  does  have  power  under 
the  bill  to  ask  judicial  review  of  en- 
forcement orders  by  the  board. 

The  committee  will  also,  of  course,  give 
attention  to  whether  the  promulgation 
of  standards  and  their  enforcement 
ought  to  be  handled  by  a  board  or  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  HEW.  On  this 
particular  issue  I  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  the  administration  that  a 
board  should  be  utilized. 

Clearly,  in  the  development  of  stand- 
ards, whatever  agency  is  given  the  final 
authority  will  of  necessity  have  to  rely 
heavily  on  consultation  with  advisory 
committees  and  recognized  experts  in 
numerous  fields. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  (Senator  Yar- 
BORouGH)  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
(Senator  Williams),  recognize  the  ne- 
cessity for  an  effective  Federal  occupa- 
tionad  health  and  safety  law.  I  am  cer- 
tain, therefore,  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  wUl  accord  this  issue  the  high 
priority  that  it  deserves  and  that  hear- 
ings will  be  commenced  on  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord along  with  an  explanatory  statement 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 


ferred and.  without  objection,  the  ex- 
planatory statement  will  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRO. 

The  bill  (S.  2788)  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  assuring  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions  for  work- 
ing men  and  women  by  creating  a  Na- 
tional Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Board  to  be  appointed  by  the  Preside.it 
Jor  the  purpose  of  setting  mandatory 
safety  and  health  standards;  by  author- 
izing enforcement  of  the  standards  devel- 
oped under  the  act;  by  assisting  and  en- 
couraging the  States  in  their  efforts  to 
assure  safe  and  healthful  working  con- 
ditions; by  providing  for  research,  in- 
formation, education,  and  training  in  the 
field  of  occupational  safety  and  health; 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2788 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1969." 

CONCRESSIONAI.    FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSI 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  per- 
sonal injuries  and  Illnesses  arising  out  of 
work  situations  which  result  In  death  or 
disability  Impose  a  substantial  burden  upon, 
and  are  a  hindrance  to.  Interstate  commerce 
In  terms  of  lost  production,  wage  loss, 
medical  expenses,  and  dlsabUlty  compensa- 
tion payments. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  It  to  be  the 
purpose  and  policy,  through  the  exercise  by 
Congress  of  Its  powers  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  States  and  with  foreign 
nations  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare, 
to  assure  so  far  as  possible  every  working 
man  and  woman  in  the  Nation  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions  and  to  recog- 
nize the  humanitarian  conslderaOons  In 
preserving  our  human  resources — 

( 1 )  by  encouraging  employers  in  their  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  number  of  occupational 
injuries  and  health  hazards  In  their  estab- 
lishments, and  to  stimulate  employers  to 
Institute  new  and  perfect  existing  programs 
for  providing  safe  and  healthful  working 
conditions; 

(2)  by  building  upon  advances  already 
made  through  employer  Initiative  for  pro- 
viding safe  and  healthful  working  conditions; 

(3)  by  creating  a  National  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Board  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
mandatory  occupational  safety  and  health 
standards  applicable  to  businesses  aflfectlng 
commerce; 

(4)  by  providing  for  research  In  the  field 
of  occupational  safety  and  health.  Including 
the  psychological  factors  Involved,  and  by 
developing  innovative  methods,  techniques 
and  approaches  for  dealing  with  occupational 
safety  and  health  problems; 

(5)  by  exploring  ways  to  discover  latent 
diseases,  establishing  causal  connections  be- 
tween diseases  and  work  in  environmental 
conditions,  and  conducting  other  research 
relating  to  health  problems.  In  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  occupational  health  stand- 
ards present  problems  often  different  from 
those  Involved  In  occupational  safety; 

(6)  by  providing  for  training  programs  to 
Increase  the  number  and  competence  of 
personnel  engaged  In  the  field  of  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health; 

(7)  by  providing  for  the  effective  enforce- 
ment of  such  safety  and  health  standards; 

(8)  by  encouraging  the  States  to  assume 
the  fullest  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  their  occupational 
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safety  and  health  laws  by  providing  grants 
to  the  States  to  assist  In  Identifying  their 
needs  and  responsibilities  In  the  area  of  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health,  to  develop 
plans  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  to  Improve  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  State  occupational  safety 
and  health  laws,  and  to  conduct  experimental 
and  demonstration  projects  In  connection 
therewith; 

(9)  by  providing  for  appropriate  accident 
and  health  reporting  procedures  which  will 
help  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  Act; 
and 

(10)  by  encouraging  joint  labor-manage- 
ment efforts  and  '  Improved  employee  work 
practices  to  reduce  the  number  of  such  In- 
juries and  diseases. 

DEFINrriONS  AND  JURISDICTION 

Sec.  3.  (a)   For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

( 1 )  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  or  his  duly  authorUied  repre- 
sentative. 

(2)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  National 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Board  es- 
tablished under  section  5  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  States;  or  be- 
tween a  State  and  any  place  outside  thereof; 
or  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a 
possession  of  the  United  States,  other  than 
a  State  as  defined  In  subsection  (a)  (6)  of  this 
section,  or  between  points  in  the  same  State 
but  through  a  point  outside  thereof. 

(4)  The  term  "person"  means  one  or  more 
Individuals,  partnerships,  associations,  cor- 
p>orations,  business  trusts,  legal  representa- 
tives, or  any  organized  group  of  persons. 

(5)  The  term  "employer"  mean  a  person 
engaged  In  a  business  affecting  commerce 
who  has  employees,  but  does  not  Include :  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State;  any  nonagrlcultural  em- 
ployer who  employed  no  more  than  three 
employees  at  any  time  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year;  and  any  agrlcultursU  employer 
who  did  not,  during  any  calendar  quarter 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  use  more 
than  500  man-days  of  hired  farm  labor. 

(6)  The  term  "State"  Includes  a  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 

(7)  The  term  "Industry"  means  a  trade, 
business.  Industry,  or  branch  thereof,  or 
group  of  Industries,  In  which  Individuals  are 
gainfully  employed. 

(8)  The  term  "occupational  safety  and 
health  standard"  means  a  standard  which 
requires  conditions,  or  the  adoption  or  use 
of  one  or  more  practices,  means,  methods, 
operations  or  processes,  reasonably  necessary 
to  provide  safe  or  healthful  employment  and 
places  of  employment. 

(9)  The  term  "national  consensus  stand- 
ard" means  any  occupational  safety  and 
health  standard  or  modification  thereof 
which  (a)  has  been  adopted  by  a  nationally 
recognized  public  or  private  standards-pro- 
ducing organization  possessing  technical 
competence  and  under  a  consensus  method 
which  Involves  consideration  of  the  views  of 
Interested  and  affected  parties,  and  (b)  has 
been  designated  by  the  Board,  after  consul- 
tation with  other  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

(10)  TTie  term  "establishment"  means  any 
distinct,  physical  place  of  business. 

(b)  (1)  The  Board  in  its  discretion  may  by 
rule  of  decision  or  by  published  rule,  decline 
to  assert  jurisdiction  over  any  class  or  cate- 
gory of  employers  where  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  the  effect  on  commerce  of  such  em- 
ployer's operation  is  not  suffidentiy  substan- 
tial to  warrant  the  application  of  this  Act. 

(2)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  employment  performed  In  a  workplace 
within  a  foreign  country  or  wittiln  territory 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
other  than  the  following:  a  State;  Wake 
Island;  and  the  Canal  Zone. 


STANDARDS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sections 
3(b),  12,  and  14  of  this  Act,  eacn  employer 
engaged  In  a  business  affecting  commerce 
shall  furnish  employment  and  a  place  of 
employment  which  are  safe  and  healthful  as 
prescribed  by  occupational  safety  and  health 
standards  promulgated  by  the  National  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Board,  estab- 
lished by  section  5  of  this  Act.  Such  stand- 
ards shall  be  promulgated,  modified,  or  re- 
voked by  the  Board  by  rule  In  accordance 
with  subsections  (b)  or  (c) 

(b)  Whenever  the  Board  determines  that 
safety  and  health  standards  should  be  pre- 
scribed for  any  trade,  craft,  occupation,  or 
type  of  business.  Industry,  workplace,  or 
other  work  environment  for  which  no  stand- 
ards have  previously  been  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  and  for  which  an  appli- 
cable national  consensus  standard  exists,  it 
shaU  promulgate  by  rule  such  applicable  na- 
tional consensus  standard,  such  rule  (or  sub- 
sequent modification  thereof)  to  become  ef- 
fective thirty  days  after  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register  unless  within  such  thirty- 
day  period  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (with 
resi>ect  to  safety  issues)  or  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (with  respect 
to  health  Issues )  files  a  written  objection  to- 
gether with  reasons  In  support  of  such  ob- 
jection with  the  Board  in  which  event  such 
standard  shall  be  promulgated  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  If  the 
Board  in  its  judgment  decides  that  it  Is 
necessary  to  modify  a  national  consensus 
standard  it  shall  give  notice  to  the  nation- 
ally recognized  standards-producing  organi- 
zation which  produces  such  standard  and 
afford  the  organization  a  period  of  sixty  days 
(beginning  with  the  day  of  receipt  of  such 
notice  by  the  organization ) ,  or  such  addi- 
tional period  as  the  Board  may.  In  Its  dis- 
cretion, allow  within  which  to  modify  such 
standard  in  accordance  with  the  consensus 
method  of  the  organization.  Provided,  That 
If  the  standards-producing  organization  falls 
to  modify  the  national  consensus  standard 
within  the  sixty-day  period,  the  Board  may 
commence  proceedings  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section.  If  the  organization  so  modi- 
fies such  standard,  the  Board  shall  promul- 
gate by  rule  such  modified  national  con- 
sensus standard,  such  rule  to  become  effec- 
tive thirty  days  after  publication  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  unless  within  such  thirty-day 
period  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (with  respect 
to  safety  Issues)  or  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (with  respect  to 
health  issues)  files  a  written  objection  to- 
gether with  reasons  in  support  of  such  ob- 
jection with  the  Board  In  which  event  such 
standard  shall  be  promulgated  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  Any 
such  standard  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  known  as  an  "adopted 
national  consensus  standard."  Section  553  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply 
to  this  subsection. 

(c)  A  rule  or  regulation  to  establish  or 
modify  an  occupational  safety  or  health 
standard  other  than  those  which  are  required 
to  be  promulgated  or  modified  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  shall  be  promulgated. 
Issued,  modified,  or  repealed  by  the  Board 
as  enximerated  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and 
(3)  of  this  subsection:  Provided,  That  prior 
to  the  Institution  of  any  procedures  under 
this  subsection,  the  Board  shall  submit  to 
the  appropriate  national  standards-produc- 
ing organization  any  proposed  standard  and 
afford  such  organization  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity, not  to  exceed  90  days  unless  extended 
by  the  Board,  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
technical  feasibility,  reasonableness  and 
pnictlcailty  of  such  standard: 

(1)  Whenever  the  Board  makes  a  prelim- 
inary determination  that  such  a  rule  should 
be  prescribed,  the  Board  shall  schedule  and 
give  notice  of  a  hearing.  Notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  any  such  hearing  shall  be  pub- 


lished in  the  Federal  Register  thirty  days 
prior  to  the  hearing  and  shall  contain  either 
the  terms  or  substance  of  the  proposed  rule 
or  a  description  of  the  subjects  and  issues 
involved.  Prior  to  the  hearing  interested  per- 
sons shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  sub- 
mit written  data,  views,  or  arguments.  Only 
persons  who  have  submitted  such  written 
data,  views,  or  arguments  shall  have  a  right 
at  such  bearing  to  submit  oral  or  written 
evidence,   data,    views   or   arguments. 

(2)  Upon  the  entire  record  before  it,  in- 
cluding any  written  data,  views,  and  argu- 
ments submitted  in  connection  with  the 
hearing,  and  giving  due  regard  to  national 
consensus  standards,  if  any,  the  Board  may 
issue  a  rule  promulgating,  modifying,  or  re- 
voking an  occupational  safety  and  health 
standard.  The  rule  shall  become  effective  on 
the  expiration  of  60  days  after  the  date  of  its 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  ( with  respect  to  safety 
issues)  or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (with  respect  to  health  issues) 
files  a  written  objection  to  the  rule  or  any 
part  thereof  before  the  expiration  of  such 
I>eriod.  Such  objection  shall  be  accompanied 
by  suggested  alternative  standards  and  shall 
state  that,  based  on  the  record  before  the 
Board  the  rule  does  not,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  as  the  case  may  be, 
provide  safe  and  healthful  working  condi- 
tions or  is  not  feasible. 

(3)  If  within  60  days  of  the  publication  In 
the  Federal  Register  of  the  rule  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  (with  respect  to  safety  issues) 
or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (with  respect  to  health  issues)  files 
a  written  objection,  and  suggests  alternative 
standards,  the  rule  shall  not  become  effec- 
tive unless  the  Board  within  30  days  after 
the  filing  of  objections  reaffirms  or  modifies 
its  decision  to  issue  its  rule  by  a  majority 
vole  of  its  five  members,  and  states  the  rea- 
sons for  such  action.  The  rule,  as  finally  de- 
termined and  adopted  by  the  Board  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  to  take 
effect  not  less  than  30  days  after  publication. 
Whenever  the  rule  as  finally  determined  and 
adopted  varies  from  the  rule  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  Board,  the  Board  shall  also  pub- 
lish the  basis  for  the  new  rule. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (with  respect 
to  safety  Issues)  or  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (with  respect  to 
health  Issues)  may  submit  a  request  to  the 
Board  at  any  time  to  establish  or  modify 
occupational  safety  and  health  standards 
indicated  In  the  request.  Within  ninety  days 
from  the  receipt  of  the  request,  the  Board 
shall  commence  proceedings  under  subsec- 
tions (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section  to  set  such 
standards. 

(e)  If,  after  the  termination  of  a  hearing 
conducted  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  rule, 
an  Interested  person  who  participated  in  the 
hearing  before  the  Board  makes  application 
to  the  Board  for  leave  to  adduce  additional 
evidence  and  such  person  shows  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Board  that  such  additional 
evidence  may  materially  affect  the  result  of 
the  hearing  and  that  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  failure  to  adduce  such  evidence 
In  the  hearing  before  the  Board,  the  Board 
may  reopen  the  hearing  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  such  additional  evidence. 

(f)  In  determining  the  priority  for  estab- 
lishing standards  under  this  section,  the 
Board  shall  give  due  regard  to  the  need  for 
mandatory  safety  and  health  standards  of 
particular  industries,  trades,  crafts,  occu- 
pations, businesses,  workplaces  or  work  en- 
vironments. The  Board  shall  also  give  due 
regard  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  regarding  the  need  for  manda- 
tory standards  In  'tetermlnlng  the  priority 
for  establishing  such  standards. 
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KATIONAI.    OCCTTPA^ONAL    SAmT    AND    RXALTB 
BOASO 

^x:.  5.  (a)  "tbe  National  Occupational 
Safety  and  Heagth  Board  \a  h»eby  estab- 
lished. The  Boaril  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members,  at  lea«^  three  of  whom  shall  have 
a  background  either  by  reason  of  prevloua 
training,  education  or  experience  In  the  fleld 
of  occupational  ^fety  or  health,  who  shall 
be  appointed  byjthe  President  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  Ave 
members  may  be  designated  at  any  time  by 
the  President  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Board. 

(b)  The  terms  of  office  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  shail  be  as  follows:  one  mem- 
ber shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year, 
one  member  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  two  years,  anpther  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  and  the  twb  remaining  members  shall 
be  appointed  toi  periods  of  four  and  five 
years  respectlvelyj.  Their  successors  shall  be 
appointed  for  tenuis  of  0ve  years  each,  except 
that  vacancy  caijsed  by  death,  resignation, 
or  removal  of  a  ctember  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  1  or  which  he  was  appointed 
shall  be  filled  onl;  r  for  the  remainder  of  such 
unexpired  term.  A  member  of  the  Board 
may  be  removed  by  the  President  for  inef- 
ficiency, neglect  ( if  duty,  or  malfeasance  In 
office.  • 

-  (e)  Swbchapte)  II  (relating  to  executive 
schedule  pay  raUs)  of  chapter  53  of  title  V 
of  the  United  Slates  Code  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Section  53  14  (5  U.S.C.  sec.  5314)  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "(54)  Chairman,  National  Oc- 
cupaUonal  Safety  and  Health  Board." 

(2)  Section  5315  (5  use.  sec.  5315)  U 
amended  by  addiig  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "(92)  Members,  National  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Board." 

(d)  The  prlncifal  ofBce  of  the  Board  shall 
be  in  the  Distrlc  ;  of  Columbia.  The  Board 
shall  have  an  oUcial  seal  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed  and  which  shall  be  pre- 
served In  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  ol 
the  Board. 

(e)  The  Board  «iall,  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  appoint  and  prescribe  the 
duties  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Board.  Subject 
to  the  civil  service  laws,  the  Board  shall 
appoint  such  otier  employees,  including 
hearing  examiner!,  as  it  deems  necessary  in 
exercising  Its  respcnslbllltles.  The  compensa- 
tion of  all  employi  les  appointed  by  the  Board 
shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  EI  of  chapter  53  oX  title  5 
United  States  Codi  . 

(f)  For  the  pu-pose  of  carrying  out  its 
functions  under  the  Act,  three  members  of 
the  Board  shall  (lonstitute  a  quorum,  and 
official  action  can  be  taken  only  on  the  af- 
firmative vote  of  at  least  three  members; 
but  upon  the  order  of  the  Board  a  special 
panel  composed  ol  one  or  more  members,  or 
a  hearing  examiner,  shall  conduct  any  hear- 
ing provided  for  ii  i  section  4  and  submit  the 
transcript  of  sucli  hearing  to  the  entire 
Board  for  Its  actloi  i  thereon. 

(g)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  employ 
experts  and  com  ultants  or  organizations 
thereof  as  authorlj«d  by  section  3109  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  and  allow  them  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  travel  exi  tenses  ( including  per  diem 
In  Ueu  of  subsistence)  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703(b)  of  tUle  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermltten  tly,  while  so  employed. 

(h)  To  carry  out  its  functions  under  sec- 
tion 4  and  section  7(a)  the  Board  is  author- 
ized to  issue  subpenas  for  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  ^irltnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  relevant  ])apers,  books,  and  docu- 
ments and  admlnli  ter  oaths.  Witnesses  sum- 
moned before  the  Board  shall  be  paid  the 
same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses 
In  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(1)  The  Board  may  order  testimony  to  be 
taken  by  depositloi  i  In  any  proceeding  pend- 


ing before  It  at  any  stage  of  such  proceeding. 
Reasonable  notice  must  first  be  given  in  writ- 
ing by  the  Board  or  by  the  party  or  his  at- 
torney of  record,  which  notice  shall  state 
the  name  of  the  witness  and  the  time  and 
place  of  the  taking  of  his  deposition.  Any 
person  may  be  compelled  to  appear  and  de- 
pose, and  to  produce  books,  papers,  or  docu- 
ments, in  the  same  manner  as  witnesses  may 
be  compelled  to  appear  and  testify  and  pro- 
duce like  documentary  evidence  before  the 
Board,  as  provided  In  subsection  (J)  of  this 
section.  Witnesses  whose  depositions  are 
taken  under  this  subsection,  and  the  persons 
taking  such  depositions,  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  same  fees  as  are  paid  for  like  services 
In  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(J)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  re- 
fusal to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon  any 
person  under  this  subsection,  the  Federal 
district  court  for  any  district  in  which  such 
person  Is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  busi- 
ness, upon  application  by  the  United  States, 
and  after  notice  to  such  person  and  hearing, 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  and  produce 
documents  before  the  Board,  or  both;  and 
any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof. 

(k)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  make  such 
rules  as  are  necessary  for  the  orderly  trans- 
action of  its  proceedings. 

DUTIES  or  THE  SECRETAST 

Inspections  cmd  investigations 
Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  upon  pre- 
senting appropriate  credentials  to  the  owner, 
operator,  or  agent  In  charge,  is  authorized — 

( 1 )  to  enter  upon  at  reasonable  times  any 
factory,  plant,  establishment,  construction 
site,  or  other  area,  workplace,  or  environ- 
ment where  work  Is  performed  by  an  em- 
ployee of  an  employer  or  on  a  contract  de- 
scribed in  section  11  (a) ;  and 

(2)  to  question  any  such  employee  and 
to  inspect  and  Investigate  during  regular 
working  hours  and  at  other  reasonable  times 
and  within  reasonable  limits  and  In  a  reason- 
able manner,  any  such  area,  workplace,  or 
environment,  and  all  pertinent  conditions, 
structures,  machines,  apparatus,  devices, 
equipment,  and  materials  therein. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his 
duties  under  this  Act  the  Secretary  may 
delegate  his  authority  under  this  section  to 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
or  without  reimbursement  and  with  Its  con- 
sent and  to  any  State  agency  or  agenclee 
designated  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  and 
with  or  without  reimbursement  and  under 
conditions  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and 
such  State  agency  or  agencies. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    ENrORCEMENT 

Sec.  7.  (a)(1)  If,  upon  Inspection  or  In- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  within  his  discre- 
tion determines  that  there  Is  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  an  employer  has  vio- 
lated the  standards  promulgated  under  sec- 
tion 4  or  that  any  person  has  violated  any 
regulation  prescribed  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  or  any  contractual  require- 
ment of  section  11(a).  he  may  petition  the 
Board  for  a  hearing  to  determine  if  a  violation 
has  occurred.  The  Board  shall  hold  a  hear- 
ing (in  accordance  with  section  554  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  but  without  regard 
to  subsection  (a)(3)  of  such  section),  and 
shall  Issue  such  orders,  and  make  such  deci- 
sions, based  ujxin  findings  of  fact,  as  are 
deemed  to  be  necessary  to  enforce  such  stand- 
ards, regulations,  or  requirements:  Provided, 
That  no  employer  shall  be  found  to  have  vio- 
lated the  standards  under  this  Act  If  he  dem- 
onstrates by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that  he  has  provided  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions  which  are  substantially 
equal  to  those  required  to  be  maintained  pur- 
suant to  the  applicable  standards  under  this 
Act.  The  Board  shall  give  any  person  who 
is  alleged  to  have  violated  the  standards  pro- 


mulgated under  section  4,  the  Information 
required  by  section  554(b)  of  title  5,  at 
least  fifteen  days  prior  to  hearing. 

(2)  In  making  his  Inspections  and  In- 
vestigations under  this  Act  the  Secretary 
may  require  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  evidence 
under  oath.  Witnesses  shall  be  paid  the 
same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  In  case 
of  contumacy,  failure,  or  refusal  of  any  per- 
son to  obey  such  an  order,  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  or  the  United  States 
courts  of  any  territory  or  possession,  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  which  such  person  Is 
found,  or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon 
the  application  by  the  Secretary,  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  issue  to  such  person  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  to  produce 
evidence  If,  as,  and  when  so  ordered,  and  to 
give  testimony  relating  to  the  matter  under 
investigation  or  In  question:  and  any  failure 
to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  pun- 
ished by  said  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(b)  Each  employer  shall  make,  keep,  and 
preserve  for  such  period  of  time,  and  make 
available  to  the  Secretary  such  records  con- 
cerning the  Implementation  of  section  4  of 
this  Act  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  Act.  On  the  basis 
of  such  records,  employers  shall  file  such  re- 
piorts  with  the  Secretary  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation,  as  necessary  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  Act.  In  prescrib- 
ing regulations  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  States  In  order 
to  minimize  or  eliminate  separate  record- 
keeping or  reporting  requirements  and  to 
avoid  duplication  of  effort. 

JUDICIAI,      PBOCEKOINCS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  have  power, 
upon  Issuance  of  an  order  under  section 
7(a)(1),  to  petition  any  United  States  dis- 
trict court  within  any  district  wherein  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Act  Is  alleged  to  have  occurred 
or  wherein  the  employer  has  its  principal 
office,  for  appropriate  relief.  The  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  enforce  (by  restraining  order.  In- 
junction, or  otherwise)  any  order  of  the 
Board  under  section  7(a)  (1)  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  or  any  other  person  adversely  af- 
fected or  aggrieved  by  an  order  of  the  Board 
Issued  under  section  7(a)  (1)  of  this  Act  may 
obtain  review  of  such  order  by  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  where- 
in the  violation  is  alleged  to  have  occurred 
or  wherein  the  employer  has  its  principal 
office  by  filing  In  such  court  within  30  days 
following  the  issuance  of  such  order  a  peti- 
tion praying  that  the  action  of  the  Board 
be  modified  or  set  aside  In  whole  or  in  part. 
A  petition  for  review  by  the  court  shall  not 
stay  an  order  of  the  Board  under  section 
7(a)(1)  unless  otherwise  provided  by  the 
court. 

(b)  If,  upon  Inspection  or  investigation, 
the  Secretary  within  his  discretion  deter- 
mines (A)  that  there  is  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  an  employer  has  violated  any  stand- 
ard promulgated  under  section  4  or  that  any 
person  has  violated  a  contractual  require- 
ment of  section  11(a)  and  (B)  that  condi- 
tions or  practices  In  such  places  of  employ- 
ment are  such  that  a  danger  exists  which 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  death 
or  serious  physical  harm  Immediately  or 
before  the  Imminence  of  such  danger  can 
be  eliminated,  the  Secretary  may  petition 
any  United  States  district  court,  within  any 
district  wherein  such  violation  Is  alleged  to 
have  occurred,  or  wherein  the  employer  has 
Its  principal  office  for  Injuctlve  relief  or  a 
tempoi^ry  restraining  order.  Upon  the  filing 
of  any  such  petition  the  district  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  grant  such  injunctive 
relief  or  temporary  restraining  order  as  it 
deems  Just  and  proper,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law:  Provided.  That  no 
temporary  restraining  order  shall  be  Issued 
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without  notice  unless  a  petition  alleges  that 
substantial  and  irreparable  injury  will  be 
unavoidable  and  such  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  shall  be  effective  for  no  longer  than 
five  days  and  will  become  void  at  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  may  obtain  appropriate 
injunctive  relief  following  the  expiration  of 
a  five-day  restraining  order  pending  the  out- 
come of  a  proceeding  under  section  7(a)  (1) 
of  this  Act  begun  during  the  five-day  period 
of  the  temporary  restraining  order.  Upon  fil- 
ing of  any  i>etitlon  for  preliminary  injunc- 
tion the  courts  shall  cause  notice  thereof 
to  be  served  upon  the  employer,  who  shall  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  appear  by  counsel 
and  present  any  relevant  testimony. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  section  518(a) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
litigation  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Court  of  Claims,  the  Solicitor  of  Labor  may 
appear  for  and  represent  the  Secretary  and 
the  Board  in  any  civil  litigation  brought 
under  this  Act  but  all  such  litigation  shall  be 
subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Attorney  General;  Provided,  That  in  any 
appeal  of  any  action  of  the  Board  brought 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  8(a).  the 
Solicitor  shall  represent  the  Secretary:  the 
Attorney  General  shall  represent  the  Board 
In  such  proceedings. 

(d)  In  any  case  where  an  injimctlon  or 
temporary  restraining  order  is  obtained  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  by 
the  Secretary,  the  court  which  grants  such 
relief  shall  set  a  sum  which  it  deems  proper 
for  the  payment  of  such  costs,  damages,  and 
attorney's  fees  as  may  be  Incurred  or  suffered 
by  any  party  who  Is  found  to  have  been 
wrongfully  restrained  or  enjoined.  In  no  case 
shall  any  party  wrongfully  restrained  or  en- 
joined be  entitled  to  a  recovery  for  costs, 
damages  and  attorney's  fees  in  excess  of  the 
sum  set  by  the  court. 

(e)  Any  interested  person  affected  by  the 
action  of  the  Board  in  Issuing  a  standard 
under  section  4  may  obtain  review  of  such 
action  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  filing  in  such 
court  within  thirty  days  following  the  pub- 
lication of  such  rule  a  petition  praying  that 
the  action  of  the  Board  be  modified  or  set 
aside  in  whole  or  in  ptirt.  A  copy  of  such 
petition  shall  forthwith  be  served  upon  the 
Board,  and  thereupon  the  Board  shall  certify 
and  file  In  the  court  the  record  upon  which 
the  action  complained  of  was  issued  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2112  of  tlUe  28.  United 
States  Code.  Findings  of  fact  by  the  Board. 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive;  but 
the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand 
the  case  to  the  Board  to  take  further  evi- 
dence, and  the  Board  may  thereupon  make 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may 
modify  its  previous  action  and  shall  certify 
to  the  court  the  record  of  the  further  pro- 
ceedings. Such  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record  con- 
sidered as  a  whole.  The  remedy  provided  by 
this  subsection  for  reviewing  a  standard 
shall  be  exclusive.  The  Judgment  of  the  court 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Stotes  upon  certiorari 
or  certiflcatlon  as  provided  in  section  1254  of 
Utle  28,  United  States  Code.  The  commence- 
ment of  a  proceeding  under  this  subsection 
shall  not,  unless  speclflcaUy  ordered  by  the 
court,  delay  the  application  of  the  Board's 
standards. 

INADMISSIBIUTT  AS  EVIDENCE;   COKFIDENTIAUTT 
OF    TSAOE    SSCBKTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  No  record  or  determination  of 
any  administrative  protseedlng  under  this  Act 
or  any  statement  or  report  of  any  kind  ob- 
tained or  received  In  connection  with  an 
Investigation  under.  «■  the  administration  or 
enforcement  of,  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  made  available  to  any  third  party  or 
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admitted  or  used  aa  evidence  in  any  clvU 
action  other  than  an  action  for  enforcement 
or  review  undej,thls  Act  nor  shall  the  Secre- 
tary or  any  representative  of  the  Secretary 
be  required  by  compulsory  process  to  testify 
as  an  expert  In  any  civil  action  growing  out 
of  any  matter  mentioned  in  such  record,  de- 
termination, statement,  or  report,  except  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  construed  to  bar  the 
use  of  compulsory  process  in  requiring  any 
representative  of  the  Secretary  to  testify  on 
matters  otherwise  within  his  personal  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  facts  Involved  In  such 
civil  action. 

(b)  In  connection  with  any  inspection  or 
proceeding  under  this  Act  no  witness  or  any 
other  person  shall  be  required  or  permitted 
to  divulge  trade  secrets  or  secret  processes 
except  as  authorized  by  the  person  who  owns 
such  secrets  or  processes, 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Any  person  who  forcibly  as- 
saults, resists,  opposes.  Impedes,  intimidates, 
or  interferes  with  any  person  while  engaged 
in  or  on  account  of  the  performance  of  in- 
spections or  investigatory  duties  under  this 
Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  three  years,  or 
both.  Whoever,  in  the  conunlsslon  of  any 
such  acts,  uses  a  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 
Whoever  Idlls  any  person  while  engaged  In 
or  on  account  of  the  performance  of  inspect- 
ing or  investigating  duties  under  this  Act 
shall  be  punished  by  Imprisonment  for  any 
term  of  years  or  for  life. 

(b)(1)  Any  person  who  makes  a  false  state- 
ment or  representation  of  a  material  fact, 
knowing  It  to  be  false,  or  who  knowingly 
fails  to  disclose  a  material  fact,  in  any  docu- 
ment, report,  or  other  Information  required 
under  the  provisions  of  secUon  7(b) ,  shaU  be 
fined  not  more  than  HO.OOO  or  Imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(2)  Any  person  who  willfully  makes  a  false 
entry  in  or  willfully  conceals,  withholds,  or 
destroys  any  books,  records,  or  statements 
required  under  the  provisions  of  section  7(b) 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(c)  Any  employer  who  willfully  violates 
any  standards  promulgated  under  section  4 
of  this  Act  may  be  assessed  by  the  Board, 
pursuant  to  an  order  Issued  under  section  7 
(a)(1)  of  this  Act,  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  for  each  violation.  In 
assessing  the  penalty,  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  penalty 
to  the  size  of  the  business  of  the  person 
charged  and  the  gravity  of  the  violation. 

GOVERNKENT    CONTRACTS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Each  contract  exceeding  $2,500 
and  requiring  or  Involving  the  employment 
of  any  person  (1)  to  which  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
thereof,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a 
party,  (2)  which  is  made  for  or  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  any  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality thereof,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  (3)  which  is  financed  In  whole  or 
In  part  by  loans  or  grants  from,  or  loans  In- 
sured or  guaranteed  by.  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  or  instrumentality  ol  the 
United  States.  shaU  include  the  require- 
ment that  no  part  of  such  contract  (or  any 
subcontract  thereunder)  will  be  performed 
in  any  place  or  under  any  condition  which 
does  not  meet  the  applicable  occupational 
safety  and  health  standards.  The  applicable 
occupational  safety  and  health  standards 
shall  be  the  standards  under  section  4  of 
this  Act.  except  that,  to  the  extent  that  the 
contract  will  be  performed  in  a  State  In 
which  there  Is  in  effect  a  State  plan  approved 
under  section  14  which '  provides  for  the 
development  of  safety  and  health  standards 
relating  to  one  or  more  occupational  safety 
or  health  Issues,  the  ^pllcable  occupational 


safety  and  health  standards  relating  to  such 
issues  shall  be  those  developed  under  the 
State  plan  rather  than  those  under  section  4. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  remedies  other- 
wise provided  In  this  Act,  the  Board  may 
declare  ineligible  to  receive  for  such  period 
of  time  as  the  Board  may  prescribe,  up  to 
three  years,  any  contract  of  a  type  described 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  (whether 
or  not  the  contract  exceeds  $3,600)  any  per- 
son or  firm,  or  any  firm,  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  association  in  which  such  per- 
son or  firm  baa  a  controlling  interest,  which 
Is  found  to  have  violated  the  requirements 
under  this  Act,  No  such  contract  shall  be 
awarded  during  such  period  to  such  person 
or  firm,  or  to  any  firm,  corporation,  partner- 
ship or  association  in  which  such  person  or 
firm  has  a  controlling  Interest.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  the  Board  shall  distribute  a  list 
of  all  agencies  of  the  United  States  contain- 
ing the  names  of  persons  or  firms  declared 
ineligible  to  receive  such  contracts  and  the 
periods  of  ineligibility. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  remedies  otherwise 
provided  in  this  Act.  the  Board  may  recom- 
mend to  the  appropriate  contracting  aigency 
that  such  agency  cancel,  terminate,  suspend, 
or  cause  to  be  canceled,  or  suspended,  any 
contract  made  by  any  contracting  agency 
for  the  failure  of  the  contractor  to  comply 
with  an  order  of  the  Board  Issued  under 
section  7(a)(1)  of  this  Act  for  the  breach 
or  violation  by  such  employer  of  the  re- 
quirements under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

VARIATIONS,   TOLERANCES,   AND   EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  12.  The  Board,  on  the  record,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  may 
provide  such  reasonable  limitations  and  may 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  allowing 
reasonable  variations,  tolerances,  and  ex- 
emptions to  and  from  any  or  all  of  the  pro- 
visions under  this  Act  as  It  may  find  ad- 
visable and  proper  in  the  public  Interest 
or  to  avoid  serious  impairment  of  the  con- 
duct of  Government  business.  The  Board 
shall  keep  an  appropriately  Indexed  record 
of  all  variations,  tolerances,  and  exemptions 
granted  under  this  section,  which  shall  be 
open  for  public  Inspection. 

ALTHORITY    OF   THE   SECRETART   TO    ISSITE  RULES 
AND  REGULATIONS 

Skc.  13.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  his  responslbUlties  under 
this  Act,  Including  rules  and  regulaUons 
dealing  with  the  lnsi>ectlon  of  an  employ- 
er's establishment. 

EFTECnVE    date:     FEDERAL-STATE    RELATIONSHIP 

Sec.  14.  (a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  section,  this  Act  shall  be  effec- 
tive on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  after 
the  date  of  its  enactment. 

(2)  Sections  7,  8,  10.  and  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  secUon  4  shall  not  take  effect 
imUl  July  1,  1972.  SecUon  11  shall  not  apply 
to  contracts  entered  Into  before  July  1,  1972. 

(b)  (1)  No  State  safety  or  health  standard 
in  effect  upon  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
or  which  may  become  effective  thereafter, 
shall  be  superseded  by  any  standard  promul- 
gated imder  this  Act  except  insofar  as  such 
State  safety  or  health  standard  is  in  conflict 
with  this  Act. 

(2)  Any  State  safety  or  health  standard  In 
effect  upon  the  effective  date  ol  this  Act.  or 
which  may  become  effective  thereafter,  which 
affords  employees  signiflcanUy  greater  pro- 
tecUon  than  a  safety  or  health  standard 
promulgated  under  this  Act  shaU  not  thereby 
be  construed  or  held  to  be  in  coofilct. 

(c)  Any  State  which,  at  any  time,  de- 
sires to  assume  responsibility  for  develop- 
ment and  enforcement  in  such  State  of  oc- 
cupational safety  or  health  standards  relat- 
ing to  any  occuoaUonal  safety  or  healtt  isstie 
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with  respect  to  wljlch  a  Federal  standard  haa 
been  promulgated  under  section  4  shall  sub- 
mit a  State  plan  f^r  the  development  of  such 
standards  and  thdlr  enforcement. 

(d)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  H  salth,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, shall  approve  the  plan  submitted  by  a 
State  under  subsection  (c),  or  any  modifi- 
cation thereof,  if  luch  plan — 

<1)  designates  t  State  agency  or  agencies 
as  the  agency  or  agencies  responsible  for 
administering  the  ijlan  throughout  the  State; 

(2)  provides  for  the  development  and  en- 
forcement of  safety  and  health  standards  re- 
lating to  one  or  m^re  safety  or  health  Issues, 
which  standards  md  their  enforcement  are 
or  win  be  substantially  as  effective  In  pro- 
viding safe  and  hsalthful  employment  and 
places  of  employment  as  provided  In  this 
Act; 

(3)  provides  for  the  right  of  entry  and  in- 
spection of  aU  work  places  subject  to  the 
Act; 

(4)  contains  aasirances  that  such  agency 
or  agencies  have  or  will  have  the  legal  au- 
thority and  quallJBed  personnel  necessary 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  standards; 

(5)  gives  assurances  that  such  State  will 
devote  adequate  funds  to  the  administration 
and  enforcement  or  such  standards;   and 

<6)  pwwldes  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  suob  peporta  to  the  Secretary  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information,  as  the 
Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  require. 

(e)  The  Secretaiiy  shall,  on  the  basis  of 
reports  submitted  by  the  State  agency  and 
his  own  Inspections!  make  a  continuing  eval- 
uation of  the  manner  In  which  each  State 
having  a  plan  approved  under  this  section  U 
carrying  out  such  jian.  Whenever  the  Secre- 
tary finds,  after  affording  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  thfc  State  plan  there  is  a 
failure  to  comply  si^bstantially  with  any  pro- 
vision of  the  State!  plan  (or  any  assurance 
contained  therein),  he  shall  notify  the  State 
agency  of  his  withdi^wal  of  approval  of  such 
plan  and  upon  receipt  of  such  notice  such 
plan  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect. 

(f )  The  State  mat  obtain  a  review  of  a  de- 
cision of  the  Secretiry  withdrawing  approval 
of  or  rejecting  its  p^an  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  fop  the  Circuit  in  which  the 
State  is  located  by  filing  in  such  court  within 
thirty  days  following  receipt  of  notice  of  such 
decision  a  peUtlon  praying  that  the  action 
of  the  Secretary  be  I  modified  or  set  aside  In 
whole  or  in  part.  A  cipy  of  such  petition  shall 
forthwith  be  served  [upon  the  Secretary,  and 
thereupon  the  Secretary  shaU  certify  and  file 
in  the  court  the  recdrd  upon  which  the  deci- 
sion complained  of  Was  Issued  as  provided  in 
section  2112  of  title!  28.  United  States  Code. 
Unless  the  Court  fltds  that  the  Secretary's 
decision  In  rejecting  |a  proposed  State  plan  or 
withdrawing  his  apptoval  of  such  a  plan  to  be 
arbitrary  and  capricious,  the  Court  shall  af- 
firm the  Secretary's  [decision.  The  Judgment 
of  the  couit  shall  be  [subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of   tjhe  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certificaitlon  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  pnited  States  Code. 

(g)  After  the  Secretary  approves  a  State 
plan  submitted  undef  subsection  (c) .  he  may, 
but  shall  not  be  required  to,  exercise  his 
authority  with  respeit  to  standards  promul- 
gated under  section  4  of  the  Act  until  he  de- 
termines, no  later  thkn  three  years  after  the 
plans  approval  undar  subsection  (d).  that, 
on  the  basis  of  actuil  operations  under  the 
State  plan,  the  Stat4  meets  the  criteria  set 
forth  In  such  subsection.  Upon  making  such 
determination,  the  jrovislons  of  sections  6, 
7  (Other  than  7(b)),  and  8  (other  than  sec- 
tion 8(e))  relating  to  Judicial  review  of 
standards  Issued  by  [the  Board,  and  stand- 
ards promulgated  un^er  section  4,  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  bny  occupational  safety 
or  health  Issues  covered  under  the  plan :  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  In  this  subsection  shall 
prevent  the  Secretary  from  making  inspec- 
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tlons  at  any  time  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
conducting  the  continuing  evaluation  pro- 
vided for  in  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

RIXATIONSHtP  TO  OTREK  FEDERAI.  PBOGRAMS 

Sec.  15.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize 
the  Board  or  the  Secretary  to  regulate,  or 
shall  apply  to.  working  conditions  of  em- 
ployees with  respect  to  whom  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  State  agencies  acting  under 
section  274  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (42  U  S.C.  2021)  have  statu- 
tory authority  to  prescribe  or  enforce  stand- 
ards or  regulations  affecting  occupational 
safety  or  health. 


FEDERAL  AGENCY  SAFETY  PROGRAMS  AN» 
RESPONSIBILmES 

Sec.  16.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  bead  of  each  Federal  agency  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  an  effective  and  com- 
prehensive occupational  safety  and  health 
program  which  is  consistent  with  the  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  the  Board  under  sec- 
tion 4.  The  head  of  each  agency  shall  (after 
consultation  with  authorized  representatives 
of  the  employees  thereof)  — 

(1)  provide  safe  and  healthful  places  and 
conditions  of  employment,  consistent  with 
the  standards  set  under  section  4; 

(2)  acquire,  maintain,  and  require  the  use 
of  safety  equipment,  personal  protective 
equipment,  and  devices  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  protect  employees; 

(3)  keep  adequate  records  of  all  occupa- 
tional accidents  and  Illnesses  for  proper  eval- 
uation and  necessary  corrective  action;  and 

(4)  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  occupational  accidents 
and  Injuries  and  the  agency's  program  under 
this  section.  Such  report  shall  Include  any 
report  submitted  under  section  7902(e)  (2) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  President  shall  transmit  annually 
to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
a  report  of  the  activities  of  each  Federal 
agency  under  this  section. 

HEALTH   RESEARCH   AND   REIJITED   ACTrVTriES 

Sec.  17.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  after  consultation 
with  the  Board  and  the  Secretary,  and  with 
other  appropriate  Federal  departments  or 
agencies,  shall  conduct  (directly  or  by  grants 
or  contracts)  research,  experiments,  and 
demonstrations  relating  to  occupational 
safety  and  health. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  from  time  to  time  consult 
with  the  Board  In  order  to  develop  specific 
plans  for  such  research,  demonstrations,  and 
experiments  as  are  necessary  to  produce  cri- 
teria enabling  the  Board  to  meet  its  respon- 
sibility for  the  formulation  of  safety  and 
health  standards  under  this  Act;  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
on  the  basis  of  such  research,  demonstra- 
tions, and  experiments  and  any  other  infor- 
mation available  to  him,  shall  develop  such 
criteria. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  also  conduct  special  re- 
search, experiments  and  demonstrations  re- 
lating to  occupational  safety  and  health  as 
are  necessary  to  explore  new  problems,  in- 
cluding those  created  by  new  technology  in 
occupational  safety  and  health,  which  may 
require  ameliorative  action  beyond  that 
which  is  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  operat- 
ing provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  also 
conduct  research  into  the  motivational  and 
behavioral  factors  relating  to  the  field  of  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  after  presenting 
written  notice  to  make  Inspections  as  pro- 
vided in  section  6  of  this  Act  in  order  to 
carry  out  his  functions  and  responsibilities 
under  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts,  agreements,  or  other  arrange- 
ments with  appropriate  public  agencies  oc 


private  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting studies  relating  to  his  responsibili- 
ties under  this  Act.  In  order  to  avoid  any 
duplication  of  efforts  under  this  section  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(d)  Within  two  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  and  the  Board,  shall  complete 
a  comprehensive  study  and  evaluation  of  oc- 
cupational health  problems  and  transmit  a 
report,  including  recommendations  thereon, 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 

TRAINING    AND    EMPLOYEE    EDUCATION 

Sec.  18.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  with  other  appro- 
priate Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
shall  conduct,  directly  or  by  grants  or  con- 
tracts, ( 1 )  education  programs  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  of  qualified  personnel  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  (2)  in- 
formational programs  on  the  Importance  of 
and  proper  use  of  adequate  safety  equip- 
ment. 

(b)The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to  con- 
duct (directly  or  by  grants  or  contracts) 
short-term  training  of  personnel  engaged 
in  work  related  to  his  responsibilities  under 
this   Act. 

(c)In  order  to  encourage  labor  and  man- 
agement to  promote  occupational  safety  and 
health,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  to  labor  and  management  relat- 
ing to  the  promotion  of  sound  safety  and 
health  programs  and  practices. 

(d)  In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
supervision  of  programs  for  the  education 
and  training  of  employers  and  employees  in 
the  recognition,  avoidance,  and  prevention 
of  unsafe  or  unhealthful  working  conditions 
in  employments  covered  by  this  Act,  and  to 
consult  with  and  advise  employers  as  to  ef- 
fective means  of  preventing  occupational  In- 
juries and  Illnesses. 

administration;  national  advisory 
committee 
Sec.  19.  (a)   In  carrying  out  his  responsi- 
bilities under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to — 

( 1 )  use,  with  the  consent  of  any  Federal 
agency,  the  services,  facilities,  and  employees 
of  such  agency  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment, and  with  the  consent  of  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  accept  and 
use  the  services,  facilities,  and  employees  of 
the  agencies  of  such  State  or  subdivision 
with  or  without  reimbursement;  and 

(2)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  as  authorized  by  section 
3109  of  Utle  5,  United  States  Code,  and  allow 
them  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business,  travel  expenses  (In- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence)  as 
authorized  by  section  5703(b)  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Qov- 
ernment  service  employed  Intermittently, 
while  so  employed. 

(b)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  (hereafter  in  this  subsec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "committee")  con- 
sisting of  twelve  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  four  of  whom  are  to  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  composed  equally  of  representatives 
of  management,  labor  and  the  public.  The 
Secretary  shall  designate  one  of  the  public 
members  as  Chairman.  The  members  shall 
be  selected  upon  the  basis  of  their  experience 
and  competence  in  the  field  of  occupational 
safety  and  health. 

(2)  The  Committee  shall  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cauon,  and  Welfare  on  matters  relating  to 
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the  administration  of  the  Act.  The  Commit- 
tee shall  hold  no  fewer  than  two  meetings 
during  each  calendar  year. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  Conunlttee  shall 
be  compensated  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  section. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  the 
Committee  an  executive  secretary  and  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  services  as  are 
deemed  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  Its 
business. 

GRANTS    TO     THE     STATES 

Sec.  20.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  to  assist  them  (1)  In 
identifying  their  needs  and  responsi  bill  ties  In 
the  area  of  occupational  safety  and  health, 
(2)  in  developing  State  plans  under  section 
14,  or  (3)  In  developing  plans  for — 

(1)  establishing  systems  for  the  collection 
of  Information  concerning  the  nature  and 
frequency  of  occupational  Injuries  and 
diseases; 

(2)  increasing  the  expertise  and  enforce- 
ment capabilities  of  their  personnel  engaged 
In  occupational  safety  and  health  programs; 
or 

(3)  otherwise  improving  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  State  occupational 
safety  and  health  laws,  including  standards 
thereunder,  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  make  grants 
to  the  States  for  experimental  and  demon- 
stration iMOjects  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  For  receipt  of  any  grant  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section,  the  Governor  of 
the  State  shall  designate  the  appropriate 
State  agency,  or  agencies. 

(d)  Any  State  agency,  or  agencies,  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  desiring 
a  grant  under  this  section  shall  submit  an 
application  therefor  to  the  Secretary. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  appli- 
cation, and  shall,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
approve  or  reject  such  application. 

(f)  The  Federal  share  for  each  State  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section 
may  be  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the  State's 
total  cost. 

(g)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  to  assist  them  In  admin- 
istering and  enforcing  programs  for  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  contained  in  State 
plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  14  of  this  Act.  The  Federal  share  for 
each  State  grant  under  this  subsection  may 
t>e  up  to  60  per  centum  of  the  State's  total 
cost. 

(h)  Prior  to  June  30,  1972,  the  Secretary 
shall,  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit 
a  report  to  the  President  and  to  Congress, 
describing  the  experience  under  the  program 
and  making  any  recommendations  as  he  may 
deem  apprc^rlate. 

EFFSIA    ON    OTHra    LAWS 

Sec.  21.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section  nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  repealing  or  modifying 
in  any  way  any  other  Federal  laws  prescrib- 
ing safety  and  health  requirements. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued or  held  to  supersede  or  In  any  man- 
ner affect  the  functions  or  authority  ol  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
under  any  other  law,  or  to  affect  any  work- 
men's compensation  law  or  to  enlarge  or 
diminish  or  affect  in  any  other  manner  the 
common  law  or  statutory  rights,  duties,  or 
llablUtiea  of  employers  and  employees  under 
any  law  with  respect  to  injuries,  occupational 
or  other  diseases,  or  death  of  employees  aris- 
ing out  of,  or  la  the  course  of  employment. 


(c)  The  safety  and  health  standards 
promulgated  under  the  Walsh-Healey  Public 
Contracts  Act,  41  U.S.C.  35  et  seq.,  the  Serv- 
ice Contract  Act,  41  U.S.C.  351  et  seq.,  and 
the  National  Foundation  on  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act,  20  U.S.C.  951  et  seq.,  are  deemed 
repealed  and  rescinded  on  the  effective  date 
of  corresponding  standards  promulgated  un- 
der thlfe  Act,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  be  corresponding  standards.  The 
safety  and  health  provisions  of  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Public  Contracts  Act,  41  U.S.C.  35  et 
seq.,  the  Service  Contract  Act,  41  U.S.C.  351 
et  seq.,  and  the  National  Foundation  on  Arts 
and  Hvunanltles  Act,  20  U.S.C.  951  et  seq.,  are 
deemed  r^>ealed  and  rescinded  effective 
July  1, 1975. 

AUDira 

Sec.  22.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  un- 
der this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposi- 
tion by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  grant,  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  in  connection  with  which  such 
grant  Is  made  or  used,  and  the  amount  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  haye 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipients  of  any  grant  under 
this  Act  that  are  pertinent  to  any  such 
grant. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  23.  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  following  the  convening  of  the  first 
session  of  each  Congress,  the  Secretary,  the 
Board,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress  biennial  reports  upon  the  subject 
matter  of  this  Act,  the  progress  concerning 
the  achievement  of  Its  purposes,  the  needs 
and  requirements  in  the  field  of  occupational 
safety  and  health,  and  any  other  relevant 
information,  and  including  any  recommen- 
dations they  may  deem  appropriate. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  24.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

SEPARAEILITT 

Sec.  25.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circum- 
stances other  than  those  as  to  which  It  Is 
held  invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  statement  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  reads  Eis  follows: 

EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OF  THE  "OCCUPA- 
TIONAL Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1969,"  a 
DRAFT  Bill  To  Assure  Safe  and  Healthful 
Working  Conditions  for  Working  Men 
and  Women 

general 
The  draft  bill  would  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive program  for  assuring  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions  for  working  men  and 
women  ( 1 )  by  directing  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  National  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Board  which  would  set  mandatory 
safety  and  health  standards:  (2)  by  provid- 
ing for  enforcement  of  such  standards;  (3) 
by  building  upon  advances  already  made 
through  employer  Initiative  which  provide 
safe  and  healthful  working  conditions;  (4) 
by  assisting  the  States  In  their  efforts  to 
assure  safe  and  healthful  working  conditions; 
and  (5)  by  providing  for  research.  Including 
special  research  into  health  problems,  and 
Information,  education  and  training  in  the 
field  of  occupational  safety  and  health. 


OOTBXAOK 


The  bill  would  apply  to  all  employers  en- 
gaged in  busineases.  affecting  comxneroe  im- 
leas  they  are  expressly  excluded  from  the 
coverage  of  the  bill  (sec.  3) .  or  are  exempted 
under  section  13  (authorlEing  the  Board,  af- 
ter a  bearing,  to  permit  reasonable  variations, 
tolerances,  or  exemptions)  or  14  (exempting 
employers  from  Federal  standards  in  States 
having  approved  plans ) .  Employers  excluded 
from  coverage  would  Include  (1)  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State:  (2)  any  nonagrlcultural  employer 
who  employed  no  more  than  three  employees 
at  any  time  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year;  or  (3)  any  agricultural  employer  who 
did  not,  in  any  calendar  quarter  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  use  more  than  500 
man-days  of  hired  farm  labor  (the  same 
coverage  as  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1966);  and  (4)  any  class  or 
category  of  employers  over  which  the  National 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Board  has 
by  rule  declined  to  assert  Jurisdiction  be- 
cause the  effect  on  commerce  of  such  em- 
ployer's operation  is  not  sufficiently  substan- 
tial to  warrant  the  application  of  the  bill's 
requirements. 

standards 

Section  4  of  the  proposal  provides  that 
each  employer  engaged  In  a  busineas  affect- 
ing ccHnm«-ce  shall  comply  with  mandatory 
safety  ""d  health  standards  set  by  tlie  Na- 
tional Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Board, 
which  Is  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
as  provided  for  in  section  5  of  the  bUl.  The 
bill  requires  that  prior  to  initiating  a  stand- 
ard-setting procedure,  the  Board  must  sub- 
mit any  proposed  standard  to  a  national 
standard-producing  organization  In  order 
that  the  organization  may  report  on  the 
feasibility  of  the  proposed  standards.  In 
addition  to  setting  Its  own  standards,  the 
Board  would,  where  possible,  adopt  the 
standards  set  by  nationally-recognized 
standards -producing  organizations  which  de- 
velop their  standards  under  a  national  con- 
sensus method.  When  the  Board  considers  it 
necessary  to  have  a  modification  of  an 
adopted  national  consensus  standard,  the 
Board  Is  required  to  give  notice  to  the  stand- 
ards-producing organization.  Such  notice  is 
given  in  order  to  afford  the  standards-pro- 
ducing organization  an  opportunity  to  mod- 
ify the  standard  In  accordance  with  its  con- 
sensus method.  If  the  standards-producing 
organization  modifies  the  standard  the  Board 
must  promulgate  It  in  its  modified  form,  un- 
less the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  objects.  That  Is,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, ftnH  Welfare  would  p>articlpate  In  the 
standard-setting  process  by  being  authorized 
to  question  any  standard  adopted  by  the 
Board  and  to  submit  to  the  Board  their  own 
recommendations  for  standards.  Whenever 
one  or  both  of  the  Secretaries  question  any 
standard  adopted  by  the  Board,  the  Board 
would  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  objections 
and  recommendatioiis  ol  the  Secretary. 

Private  jjarties  are  afforded  the  right  to 
judicial  review  of  the  Board's  standards.  Sec- 
tion 8(e)  provides  that  any  interested  person 
affected  by  the  action  of  the  Board  in  issuing 
a  standard  may  obtain  judicial  review  there- 
of in  the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Colximbla. 

ENFORCEMENT 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  in- 
spections and  Inveetlgatlons  of  premises  sub- 
ject to  the  Act,  and  if  within  his  discretion 
he  determines  that  there  Is  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  a  violation  ol  the  standards 
promulgated  under  the  Act  has  occurred,  hs 
may  peUtlon  the  Board  for  a  hearing  to  de- 
termine if  a  violaUon  has  occiirred.  Follow- 
ing the  hearing,  the  Board  may  Issue  arien 
deemed  necessary  to  enforce  the  standards, 
regulations,  or  requirements  of  the  Act.  The 
Secretary    may    seek    enforcement    of    the 
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Board's  orders  In  this  district  courte  or,  where 
he  objecta  to  a  Bo«  rd  order,  he  may  obtain 
Judlclal^  review  thertof  in  theee  oourta.  Per- 
the   Board's   orders   may 

,      review    In    the    district 

courts.  The  Secret«-y  institutes  civil  litiga- 
tion under  the  Act,  subject  to  the  general 
direction  of  the  Attiorney  General ,  as  under 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  In  addition  no 
employer  la  to  be  considered  In  vtolaUon  of 
the  standards  pron^ulgated  under  the  Act 
If  he  demonstrates  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  that  hi  Is  providing  conditions 
which  are  substantlklly  as  safe  and  health- 
ful as  would  be  maintained  if  the  employer 
was  In  exact  compliance  with  the  applicable 
standards  promulgated  under  the  Act. 

Also,  where  an  Imtoectlon  discloses  an  im- 
minent danger  to  employees,  the  Secretary 
Js  authorized  to  seek!  a  temporary  restraining 
order  or  approprlat^  Injunctive  relief  from 
a  Federal  district  coiirt,  which  the  court  may 
grant  after  setting  a|  monetary  sxim  to  cover 
the  costs  for  damages  suffered  by  any  party 
who  Is  later  found  tb  have  been  wrongfully 
restrained. 

RKCORD    KEEPIlic    RIQUIREMENTS 

The  bUl  requires  employers  to  keep  records 
concerning  occupational  injuries  and  diseases 
and  make  these  records  available  to  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  may  also  require 
employers  to  submit  ^ch  reports  as  he  deems 


necessary  to  carry  out 


his  functions  under  the 


Act.  However,  the  Sscretary  in  prescribing 
regulations  under  this  section  is  directed  to 
consult  with  appropi-late  State  agencies  in 
order  to  minimize  separate  record  keeping 
or  reporting  requirements  and  to  avoid  anv 
duplication  of  effort. 

PEN,  ILTirs 

It  Is  a  felony  undtr  the  proposed  bill  to 
use  force  against  any  person  engaged  in  en- 
forcement activities  under  the  Act.  Varying 
fines  and  prison  tern  is  commensurate  with 
the  seriousness  of  this  offenses  are  provided 
for.  Willful  violations  of  the  record-keeping 
and  reporting  require fments  of  the  Act  are 
made  misdemeanors. 

There  is  also  a  civil  i)enalty  of  up  to  $10  000 
which  may  be  Impos^  by  the  Board  on  an 
employer  who  willfully  violates  a  standard 
promulgated  under  section  4  of  the  Act. 

FEDERAl.    CONTRACTS    AN  3   ASSISTANCE    PROGRAMS 

In  addition  to  the  enforcement  procedures 
and  penalties,  the  Se<i-etary  would  have  ad- 
ditional remedies  in  t^e  case  of  Gtovernment 
contracts  or  subcontracts.  Each  Federal  con- 
tract or  one  lnvolvi4g  Federal  assistance 
exceeding  $2,500,  must  contain  a  requirement 
that  the  work  to  be  performed  under  the 
contract  will  be  done  under  safe  and  health- 
ful conditions  which  meet  any  appUcable 
standards  set  by  the  Board  under  the  Act 
unless  the  contract  is  being  performed  in  a 
State  with  an  approved  plan.  In  such  case 
the  State  standard  urder  the  plan  applies 

The  Board  may  decla  -e  any  person  who  vlo^ 
lates  the  requirement*  of  the  Act  ineligible 
^  uVL^^"^  contracts  subject  to  the  Act 
(whether  or  not  the  coitract  exceeds  $2  500) 

»°^/"f,?  ^'■'°**  ^  ^^^  ^'^'^  '"ay  prescribe. 

up  to  three  years.  No  coatract  can  be  awarded 
during  such  period.  Ir  addition,  the  Board 
may  recommend  to  a  contracting  agency  that 
a  contract  be  cancelled .  terminated,  or  sus- 
pended where  a  contra ;tor  or  subcontractor 
does  not  comply  with  an  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary, or  breaches  the  contracts  conditions  re- 
lating to  safety  and  heMth. 

The  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill  dealing 
with  Government  contorts  replace  the  safety 
and  health  provisions  >f  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act.  the  Service  Contract  Act.  and  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  Uie  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties Act  over  a  period  o;  time. 

RiXATIONSHIP  TO  OTHE  I  FCDERAl.  PROGRAMS 

Section  15  provides  I  hat  nothing  in  the 
Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  reg- 
ulate, or  applies  to  working  conditions  of  em- 


ployees with  respect  to  wh<Mn  another  Federal 
ogency  has  statutory  authority  to  prescribe 
or  enforce  standards  or  regulations  affecting 
occupational  safety  or  health. 

VARIATIONS,  TOLERANCES  AND  EXEMPTIONS 

Section  12  of  the  draft  bill  authorizes  the 
Board  to  allow  reasonable  varlaUons  toler- 
ances, and  exemptions  from  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  draft  bill. 

RULES   AND   REOULATIONS   BT   THE  SECRETART    Of 
LABOR    . 

Section  13  of  the  proposal  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  his  duties 
under  the  Act,  including  rules  and  regula- 
tions dealing  with  inspections. 

FEDERAL-STATE    RELATIONSHIP 

An  Important  aspect  of  the  bill  Is  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  do  an  effective  Job  in 
assuring  safe  and  healthful  workplaces  for 
the  business  within  their  boundaries.  There- 
fore, section   14  provides   that  where  State 
law   affords   employees    significantly    greater 
protection  than  the  Federal  law.  State  law 
is  preserved.  Section  14  also  provides  for  the 
submission  of  State  plans  to  the  Secretary 
when  a  State  wishes  to  assume  responsibility 
for    the    development    and    enforcement    of 
occupational  safety  and  health  standards  for 
which  a  Federal  standard  exists.  These  plans 
would   be  approved  by   the  Secretary,  after 
consultation   with   the   Secretary   of  Health 
EducaUon  and  Welfare,  if  they  are  developed 
and  enforced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  sub- 
stantially as  effective  as  the  Federal  stand- 
ards  and   meet   certain   criteria  set   out   in 
section  14.  The  Secretary  would  continue  to 
evaluate  the  State  programs  and  employers 
would  continue  to  report  data  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  required  by  the  Act.  After  the  Secre- 
tary approves  a  State  plan,  he  can  continue 
to  apply  the  Federal  standards  in  whole  or 
in  part  (for  a  period  up  to  three  years)  until 
he  determines,  on  the  basis  of  actual  oper- 
ations, that  the  State  plan  is  meeting  all  of 
the  criteria  of  the  Act. 

If  the  Secretary  desires  to  withdraw  his 
approval  of  a  State  plan,  he  must  first  afford 
the  State  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing.  In 
addition,  a  State  may  obtain  judicial  review 
of  the  Secretary's  decision  to  reject  or  with- 
draw approval  of  a  State  plan  In  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  In  the  circuit  where  the 
State  Is  located. 

HEALTH    RESEARCH    AND    RELATED   ACTrVlTIES 

The  draft  bill  also  provides  for  research, 
demonstrations,  and  experiments  relating  to 
occupational  safety  and  health.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  EducaUon.  and  Welfare  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  these  activities 
and  is  authorized  to  carry  them  out  either 
directly  or  by  grants  or  contracts.  He  may 
also  conduct  research  into  the  motivational 
and   behavioral   factors  relating   to   occupa- 
tional safety  and   health.   The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  is  directed, 
on  the  basis  of  such  research,  demonstrations 
and  experiments,  to  develop  criteria  which 
will  enable  the  Board  to  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities under  the  bill  for  formulating  occu- 
pational   safety    and    health    standards.    In 
order  to  coordinate  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
for  developing  criteria,  with  the  correspond- 
ing responsibilities  of  the  Board  for  formulat- 
ing occupational   safety   and   health  stand- 
ards and  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  en- 
forcement, they  are  directed  to  consult  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  specific  plans  for 
research,    demonstrations,    and    experiments 
to  be  undertaken  by  HEW. 

Since  there  might  be  certain  areas  of  re- 
search outside  the  scope  of  HEW's  capabil- 
ities, such  as  the  operation  of  particular 
types  of  Industrial  machines.  Ihe  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  contract 
or  otherwise  arrange  for  the  conduct  of 
studies  by  public  or  private  organizations.  To 
guard    against   any   possible   duplication    of 
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effort  the  bill  provides  for  consultation  be- 
tween the  two  Secretaries. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW.  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  and  the  Board,  is  also  di- 
rected to  complete  a  comprehensive  study 
and  evaluation  of  occupational  health  prob- 
lems, and  transmit  a  report,  including  rec- 
ommendations, to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress. 

TRAINING 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to 
conduct  (directly  or  by  grants  or  contracts) 
educational  programs  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  personnel  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  bill  and  to  provide  Informational  pro- 
grams on  the  Importance  and  proper  use  of 
safety  equipment.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
authorized  to  provide,  either  directly  or  by 
grants  or  contracts,  short-term  training  to 
up-date  skills  of  the  personnel  already  en- 
gaged in  occupational  safety  and  health 
work. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  labor 
and  management  in  the  area  of  occupational 
safety  and  health,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
also  directed  to  provide  technical  assistance 
relating  to  the  promotion  of  sound  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  pracOces. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  di- 
rected to  establish  training  programs  for  em- 
ployers and  employees  In  the  avoidance  and 
prevention  of  occupational  diseases  and  in- 
juries. 

GRANTS     TO     THE     STATES 

The  draft  bill  provides  for  grants  to  the 
States  to  assist  them  ( 1 )  In  Identifying  their 
needs  and  responsibilities  In  the  area  of  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health,  (2)  in  devel- 
oping State  plans  under  section  14,  or  (3) 
in  developing  plans  for— (a)  establishing  sys- 
tems for  the  collection  of  information  on 
the  nature  and  frequency  of  occupational 
injuries  and  diseases;  (b)  Increasing  the  ex- 
pertise and  enforcement  capablUtles  of  their 
personnel  engaged  In  occupational  safety  and 
health  programs;  and  (c)  Improving  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  State  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  laws.  Including 
the  standards  thereunder.  The  Secretary  is 
also  authorized  to  make  grants  to  the  States 
for  experimental  and  demonstration  projects 
The  Federal  share  for  each  of  the  above 
grants  may  be  up  to  90  percent  of  the  States- 
total  cost. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  the  States  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
State's  total  cost  to  assist  them  in  admin- 
istering and  enforcing  programs  for  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  contained  In  State 
plans  as  approved  by  the  Secretary  imder  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Act. 


MISCELLANEOtrS 

To  assist  the  Secretary  In  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  act  he  Is  author- 
ized to  use  with  or  without  reimbursement 
the  services,  facilities,  and  employees  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  and  to  employ  out- 
side experts  and  consultants.  The  bill  estab- 
lishes a  tripartite  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  to  ad- 
vise and  make  recommendations  to  them 
concerning  the  administration  of  the  Act. 
The  Board  Is  to  be  composed  of  twelve  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
four  of  whom  would  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  HEW. 

Section  16  of  the  draft  bill  makes  the  head 
of  each  Federal  agency  responsible  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  comprehensive 
and  effective  occupational  safety  and  health 
program,  consistent  with  any  .;tandards  set 
by  the  Board  under  section  4,  to  protect  the 
employees  under  his  Jurisdiction. 

Section  21  of  the  bill  provides  that  nothing 
in  the  bill  shall  be  construed  as  repealing  or 
modifying  in  any  way  other  Federal  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  laws  or  In  any 
manner  supersede  or  affect  any  workmen's 
compensation  law.  Excepted  from  this  provi- 
sion are  the  safety  and  health  standards 
promulgated    under    the    Walsh-Healey   Act, 
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the  Service  Contract  Act.  and  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act, 
which  are  superseded  as  soon  as  correspond- 
ing standards  are  promulgated  under  the 
draft  bill.  (The  safety  and  health  provisions 
of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  and  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
are  repealed  in  their  entirety  on  July  1, 
1975.) 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

HYDROELECTRIC      PLANT      CONSTRUCTION      COST 

AND  Annual  Production  Expenses 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Pow- 
er   Commission,    transmitting,    for    the    In- 
formation of  the  Senate,  a  publication  en- 
titled    "Hydroelectric     Plant     Construction 
Cost  and  Annual  Production  Expenses.  1966- 
1967  (with  an  accompanying  document);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed   Inclusion    or    Railroad    Retire- 
ment BENtnTS  AS  Income  or  Veterans  for 
Veterans'  ADMiNis-rRATiON  Pension 
A  letter  irom  the  Deputy   Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  Office  of   Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a 
draft  or  proposed  legislation  to  Include  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  as  income  of  veter- 
ans   for    Veterans'    Administration    pension 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Proposed  Repeal  of  Savings  Provision  of 
Law  Protecting  Veterans  Entitled  to 
DiSABiLiTT  Compensation  for  Arrested 
Tuberculosis 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration.  Office  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  the 
savings  provision  of  Public  Law  90-493  pro- 
tecting veterans  entitled  to  disability  com- 
piensatlon  for  arrested  tuberculosis  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Proposed  Elimination  op  Certain  Duplica- 
tions IN  Federal  Benefits  Now  Payable 
for  THE  Same,  or  Similar,  Px/rpose 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  Office  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  902  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  eliminate  certain  duplication  in  Federal 
benefits  now  payable  for  the  same,  or  similar, 
purpose  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Proposed  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  op  1969 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  occupational  safety 
and  health  program  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


S.  82.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey  sand,  gravri,  stone,  clay, 
and  similar  materials  In  certain  lands  to 
Wayne  Tllmon  and  Emogene  Tllmon  of 
Logan  County,  Ark.  (Kept  No.  91-343);  and 

H.R.  9946.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agtrlculture  to  quitclaim 
retained  rights  in  certain  tracts  of  land  to 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Lee  County,  S.C. 
(Rept.  No.  91-344). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
with  amendments: 

S.  81.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey  ssoid,  gravel,  stone,  clay, 
and  similar  materials  In  certain  lands  to 
J.  B.  Smith  and  Sula  E.  Smith,  of  Magazine, 
Ark.  (Rept.  No.  91-345);  and 

S.  1836.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Seed 
Act  (63  Stat.  1275),  as  amended  (Rept.  No. 
91-346). 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
without  amendment: 

S.  65.  A  bin  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay, 
and  similar  materials  in  certain  lands  to 
Emogene  Tllmon  of  Logan  County,  Ark. 
(Rept.  No.  91-341); 

S.  80.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay, 
and  similar  materials  in  certain  lands  to 
Enoch  A.  Lowder  of  Logan  County,  Ark. 
(Rept.  No.  91-342); 


BILI£  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time   and,   by   imanimous  consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  2783.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clprlano  Diaz 
Campo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2784.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hermina 
Romero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2786.    A    bill    to    authorize    the    United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make 
grants  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  other  educational   institutions  for  the 
conduct    of    special    educational    programs 
and  activities  concerning  the  use  of  drugs 
and  for  other  related  educational  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill   (S.  2785)    appear  later  in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  2786.  A    bill    for    the    reUef    of    Daniel 
Dumuk  Agulla  and  his  wife  Norma  Agulla; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  2787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968  in  order  to  require  air  car- 
riers to  file  reports  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  listing  lost,  damaged,  and  stolen  bag- 
gage and  CEU-go;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  2788.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
program  for  assuring  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions  for  working  men  and 
women  by  creating  a  National  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Board  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
mandatory  safety  and  health  standards;  by 
authorizing  enforcement  of  the  standards 
developed  under  the  Act;  by  assisting  and 
encouraging  the  States  In  their  efforts  to 
assure  safe  and  healthful  working  condi- 
tions; by  providing  for  research.  Informa- 
tion, education,  and  training  In  the  field 
of  occupational  safety  and  health;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  earlier  in  the  Rec- 
ord  under   the   appropriate   heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Nel. 

SON.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Dodd.  and  Mr. 

Hatfield)  : 

S.  2789.  A  bill  to  eliminate  poverty-related 

hunger    and    malnutrition    In    the    United 

States  through  interrelated  and  coordinated 

programs,   and   for  other   purposes;    to   the 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  earlier  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  2785— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATION  ACT  OP 
1969 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  a  bill  that  attempts  to  handle 
one  of  the  major  social  problems  of  this 
coimtry.  This  bill  can  be  considered  as  a 
supplement  to  Senator  Yarborough's  bill, 
the  Comprehensive  Narcotic  Addiction 
and  Drug  Abuse  Care  and  Control  Act  of 
1969,  which  I  was  proud  to  cosponsor. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  assist  the 
community,  parents,  and  teachers  to 
handle  and  understand  the  growing 
problem  of  drug  addiction.  It  is  similar 
to  a  bill  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman  John 
Brademas  and  others. 

Although  all  studies  indicate  that  drug 
addiction  is  a  major  cause  of  crime,  so- 
ciety remains  relatively  ignorant  about 
drugs  and  their  consequences  to  individ- 
uals and  to  society.  Also,  recent  surveys 
and  polls  reveal  that  increasing  numbers 
of  our  yoimg  people  are  using  marihuana 
and  even  more  dangerous  drugs.  Society 
has  many  laws  to  prohibit  and  punish 
the  drug  pusher  and  user.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, however,  that  punishment  is  not 
enough,  that  society  will  only  be  pre- 
served and  our  young  people  protected 
when  we  attack  the  basic  ignorance  and 
misinformation  fostering  the  spread  of 
drug  use.  For  this  purpose,  I  introduce 
today  a  Comprehensive  Drug  Education 
Act  of  1969. 

We  can  no  longer  combat  this  serious 
problem  of  ignorance  by  threat  and  im- 
precation. We  must  equip  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  parents  and  teachers  with 
the  necessary  knowledge  and  techniques 
to  convince  our  young  people  of  the 
dangers  and  foolishness  of  drug  use 

Our  teachers,  if  they  are  to  success- 
fully handle  this  problem,  must  be  pre- 
pared to  correct  misconceptions,  distor- 
tions and  fallacies  about  drugs.  They 
must  be  able  to  develop  a  modem,  in- 
tegrated curriculum  using  a  variety  of 
teaching  techniques,  including  audio- 
visual aids,  to  present  forcefully  the  hor- 
ror and  folly  of  drug  addiction.  They 
must  have  a  fine  appreciation  of  what 
amount  of  information  on  drugs  and  drug 
addiction  is  appropriate  for  a  particular 
age  group.  And  they  must  be  able  to 
draw  out  and  encourage  student  partic- 
ipation in  drug  addiction  courses  to  dis- 
cover those  students  who  have  or  could 
have  a  drug  problem. 

My  bill  would  provide  for  education  of 
teachers  so  that  the  teachers  will  have 
the  skills  to  achieve  the  above  stated 
goals. 

This  bill  would  also  provide:  funds  to 
educators,  law  enforcement  officials  and 
other  members  of  the  community  to 
study  the  drug  problem;  provide  funds 
for  short-term  seminars  for  parents  to 
become  familiar  with  this  problem;  pro- 
vide grants  to  institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation for  research  and  development  of 
teaching  material  and  techniques  in  this 
area;  form  an  advisory  committee  of 
leading  educators,  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials, psychologists  and  doctors  to  make 
periodic  evaluations  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  act,  and  to  make  neces- 
sary recommendations  for  improvement. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  bring  the 
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resources,  talents  and  human  concern  of 
the  en_tire  coc^unlty  to  bear  on  the 
""'""  ""     growing  menace  of  drug 


solution  of  the 
addiction.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Eagleton  in  thte  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  bill  fS.  2785)  to  authorize  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make 
grants  to  eleihentary  and  secondary 
schools  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions for  the  cbnduct  of  special  educa- 
tional programs^  and  activities  concerning 
the  use  of  druts  and  for  other  related 
educational  puitioses.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hartke,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referijed  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Works. 


Libli 


S.  2787— INTRODUCTION  OF  AIR 
CARGO  LOSi  STATISTICS  LEGIS- 
LATION I 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  Reference,  a  bill  designed 
to  help  deal  with  the  increasingly  acute 
rate  of  air  cargo  thievery  and  pilferage  at 
Oie  cduntr>-'s  m4jor  air  terminals  where 
losses  total  manjf  millions  of  dollars  each 
year.  I 

This  thievery-bilferage  plague,  especi- 
ally at  international  ports  of  entry,  is 
part  of  the  biggest  multibilUon  dollar 
racket  national!^  today— stealing  from 


business 

The  Senate  Se 
Business,  of  whi 
be  chairman,  h_ 
vestigatlon  into 
crime  on  small 
this  inquiry  d 
theft  and  pilfe 
Air  commerce  is 


statistics  availabli] 
are  not  required 
extent  of  cargo  lo^ 
Mr.  President, 


ect  Committee  on  Small 
ih  I  have  the  honor  to 
J  been  conducting  an  in- 
ihe  ec  nomic  impact  of 
1)usiness.  One  phase  of 
with  the  problem  of 
ge  of  goods  in  transit. 
^le  first  mode  of  trans- 
portation being  examined. 

Our  hearings  liave  already  shown  the 
appalling  fact  thiit  it  is  totally  impossible 
today  for  anyone  to  know  the  actual  ex- 
ten  of  theft,  pilfeiage  or  loss  of  air  cargo 
in  transit  because  there  are  no  adequate 
to  show  it.  Air  carriers 
I  report  the  number  or 
i  to  anyone. 
,  jthis  bill  would  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  by  re- 
quiring the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
have  all  domestic  (jarriers.  air  freight  for- 
warders, or  their  ajgents  submit  quarterly 
reports  listing  and  evaluating  all  cargo 
and  baggage  stolen,  presumed  stolen,  lost, 
damaged,  or  missing. 

Certainly,  the  novement  of  cargo  by 
air  carriers  is  grciwing  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate.  As  ar  example,  in  1958  our 
domestic  air  carrie  -s  flew  725,717,000  ton- 
miles— a  ton-mile  is  1  ton  flown  1  mile 
That  rate  more  than  tripled  in  10  years 
with  1968  showing  2,909,932.000  ton- 
miles  flown. 

On  the  immediate  horizon  we  see  the 
introduction  of  new  and  larger  aircraft 
which  will  contritute  to  a  greater  in- 
crease of  air  canro  traffic.  Today  air 
cargo  tonnage  is  iicreasing  faster  than 
passenger  traffic.  'Vfhile  passenger  traffic 
totals  are  expected  tto  triple  over  the  next 
decade,  air  cargo  jis  projected  to  more 
than  quadruple  duJing  the  1970's. 

The  skyrocketing  increase  In  air  cargo 
shipments  has  not  ^one  unnoticed  by  the 
professional  criminkl.  He  has  turned  his 
attention  to  the  hii  [h-value  air  cargo  at 


our  airports  but  the  fuU  extent  of  such 
losses  are  unknown. 

As  an  example,  the  largest  of  this  coim- 
try's  International  airports.  New  York 
City's  John  P.  Kennedy,  was  threatened 
by  an  Industry  boycott  because  of  severe 
cargo  losses.  Intervention  by  a  New  York 
State  legislatively  sponsored  crime  com- 
mission brought  about  formation  in  1968 
of  an  airport  security  council  by  the  air 
carriers  to  deal  with,  the  cargo  security 
problem.  The  councU's  first  act  was  to 
compel  carriers  to  file  cargo  loss  reports 
so  the  security  people  could  learn  the  true 
scope  of  the  theft  problem.  Despite  inno- 
vative security  precautions  by  the  air- 
port security  council,  two  airlines  there 
lost  more  than  $1  million  in  cargo  thefts 
in  1  week  last  month. 

Testimony  at  our  hearings  showed  that 
other  major  airports  are  the  victims 
of  growing  cargo  thefts. 

The  American  Watch  Association  an 
especially  hard-hit  shipper,  testified  its 
cargo  losses  totaled  $2'/2  million  in  2 
years,  declaring  that  comparably  such 
a  loss  to  the  auto  industry  would  total 
almost  $400  million. 

A  major  insurer.  Insurance  Co.  of 
North  America,  told  the  committee  that 
theft  is  the  greatest  cause  of  all  air- 
freight losses. 

The  Air  Transport  Association,  speak- 
ing for  the  domestic  air  carriers,  ad- 
mitted that  the  lack  of  loss  statistics 
today  makes  it  impossible  to  determine 
the  extent  of  air  cargo  criminal  activity 
on  a  national  basis.  Certainly,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  air  carriers  themselves  do 
not  know  what  their  own  losses  are  from 
air  cargo  theft  and  pilferage,  no  sound 
method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  can 
be  developed  untU  the  true  extent  is 
known  statistically. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
testified  that  tne  scope  and  characteris- 
tics of  the  problem  of  air  cargo  theft 
and  damage  are  presently  unclear  and 
suggested  better  definition  of  the  prob- 
lems, citing  reporting  requirements. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  might  see  fit  to  re- 
quire administratively  the  quarterly  re- 
porting by  the  airlines  of  cargo  thefts 
I  have  written  to  CAB  Chairman  John 
H.  Crooker,  Jr..  urging  this  step  as  an 
adjunct  to  a  recent  requirement  for  an 
armual  report  on  loss  claims  by  com- 
modity. The  latter  would  not  be  adequate 
for  developing  security  measures. 

This  bill,  however,  will  help  to  point 
up  the  theft  and  pilferage  problem  and 
keep  it  at  a  forefront  of  attention.  The 
American  business  and  industrial  com- 
munities which  are  making  increasing 
use  of  air  commerce  to  transport  cargo, 
deserve  better  treatment  than  they  have 
been  receiving. 

Irmovative  security  methods  are  re- 
quired to  protect  the  increasing  amount 
of  air  cargo.  If  our  air  carriers  are  to 
meet  the  problems  of  the  1970's  in  the 
air  commerce  field,  certainly  their  cus- 
tomers—the shippers— deserve  better 
technology  on  protecting  shipments  just 
as  they  deserve  the  best  avaUable  tech- 
nology to  move  their  shipments  at  a 
faster  and  more  massive  rate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 
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The  bill  (S.  2787)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to 
require  air  carriers  to  file  reports  with 
the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board  listing  lost, 
damaged,  and  stolen  baggage  and  car- 
go, introduced  by  Mr.  Bible,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    2518 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  .  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  <Mr.  Talmadge),  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2518,  to  amend 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as 
to  liberalize  the  conditions  governing 
eligibility  of  blind  persons  to  receive  dis- 
ability benefits  thereunder 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2S48 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2548,  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
NutriUon  Act  of  1966  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  food  service  programs  pro- 
vided for  children  under  such  acts 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2748 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Pennsylvania,  the  assistant 
minority  leader  (Mr.  Scott),  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  2748.  to  amend  the 
Antidimiping  Act,   1921,  as  amended 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Goodell).  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) be  added  to  the  Senate  Resolution 
228  relating  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925  banning  the  first  use  of  gas  and 
bacteriological  warfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  RELATING  TO  CIVIL  SERV- 
ICE RETIREMENT— AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT    NO.    125 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill 
(S.  2754)  to  amend  subchapter  in  of 
chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relaUng  to  civil  service  retirement,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT.  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     128 

Mr.  COOK  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bayh) 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (S. 
2546)  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1970  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  test  facilities  at  Kwajalein 
Missile  Range,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

amendment    no.    127 

Mr.  McINTYRE  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  Senate  bill  2546,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McIntyre  when 
he  proposed  the  amendment  appear 
earlier  in  the  Record  under  the  appro- 
priate heading.) 


AMENDMENTS    NOS.    118.    119.    AND 
120— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  amendments  Nos.  118, 
119.  and  120  to  S.  2546,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1970 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  authorize  the  construction  of  test 
facilities  at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


that  the  most  Important  area  of  Immedi- 
ate concern  is  the  Insured  loan  program 
and  that  the  crlslfi  can  be  met  by  emer- 
gency legislation  concerning  that  pro- 
gram. 

The  hearing  on  Thursday  will  seek  to 
find  the  extent  of  the  crisis,  its  cause,  and 
the  means  of  meeting  It. 

Specifically,  the  subcommittee  will 
want  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a  re- 
lationship between  the  present  situation 
and  the  administration's  recommenda- 
tion that  funds  for  the  national  defense 
student  loan  program  be  cut.  The  sub- 
committee will  also  be  interested  In  find- 
ing out  whether  lending  Institutions  are 
In  any  way  exploiting  the  present  tight- 
money  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I,  for  one,  have  been 
an  ardent  supporter  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  college  students.  I  have  long  con- 
tended that  a  broad,  well-balanced  pro- 
gram of  student  aid  should  be  Initiated 
by  the  Congress.  Emergency  legislation 
is  now  being  considered  on  both  sides  of 
the  Capitol.  However,  we  should  not  for- 
get that  emergency  legislation  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  a  well-considered  comprehen- 
sive, rational  approach  to  student  aid. 

Education  merits  a  high  priority 
among  our  national  goals.  Its  priority  is 
so  high  that  the  cost  of  providing  It 
should  not  deter  us  from  recognizing  that 
priority.  However,  we  have  a  duty  to  pro- 
vide educational  opportunities  In  the 
most  efficient  msuiner  possible.  A  legiti- 
mate doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to 
whether  a  subsidized,  insured,  loan  pro- 
gram Is  the  most  efficient  manner  by 
which  we  provide  the  greatest  amount 
of  higher  educational  opportunities.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  subcommittee 
will  also  consider  an  expansion  of  the 
national  defense  student  loan  program 
as  an  alternative  to  emergency  action  on 
the  insured  loan  program. 

It  should  be  also  noted  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  plans  to  conduct 
comprehensive  hearings  on  student 
financial  aid  sometime  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Legislation  enacted  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  should  not  be  considered  as 
a  substitute  for  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  a  problem.  Therefore,  I  would 
expect  that  any  legislation  arising  from 
the  present  situation  would  be  limited, 
both  in  scope  and  duration. 


COMPLETION  OF  HEARINGS  ON  EX- 
TENSION OF  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  commenced  hear- 
ings on  extension  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  related 
matters  on  June  11,  1969.  Since  that  date 
we  have  had  12  more  days  of  hearings. 
We  have  created  a  record  which  I  beUeve 
will  be  most  helpful  to  the  Senate  In  Its 
future- action  on  Public  Law  89-10.  No 
further  hearings  are  scheduled,  and  the 
record  will  close  on  August  13,  1969. 


NOIICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  AVAIL- 
ABILITY OF  FUNDS  FOR  FEDERAL 
COLLEGE  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  will  meet  on 
Thursday,  August  7,  1969,  to  hear  testi- 
mony on  the  availability  of  funds  for 
federally  assisted  student  aid  programs. 
The  testimony  is  expected  to  concentrate 
on  the  national  defense  student  loan  pro- 
gram and  the  Insured  loan  program. 

Recent  news  reports  and  communica- 
tions received  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  Indicate  that  individuals  are 
facing  a  crisis  In  the  financing  of  higher 
education  due  to  the  curtailment  of  the 
total  Federal  commitment  to  presently 
authorized  programs.  Indications  are 
that  the  administration  is  of  the  view 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Robert  G.  Renner,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
UjS.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Min- 
nesota for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Pat- 
rick J.  Foley,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee.  In  writing,  on 
or  before  Monday,  August  11,  1969.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  It  is  their  Intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


OPEN  MIND  AND  FLEXIBLE  JUDG- 
MENT—MAJOR CASUALTY  OF  ABM 
DEBATE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  other 
remarks  I  intend  to  make  prior  to  the 
Senate's  vote  on  the  proposed  ABM  sys- 
tem, I  state  my  personal  regret  that  a 
major  casualty  of  this  debate  has  been 
the  open  mind  and  the  flexible  judg- 
ment. As  one  personally  structured  in 
opposition  to  military  might  and  fear- 
ful of  unrestrained  arms  races,  I  have 
nevertheless  found  It  necessary  to  lc»ok 
upon  this  issue  with  a  sense  of  public 
responsibility  and  to  render  judgment, 
not  on  the  basis  of  personal  philosophi- 
cal leanings,  but  on  the  best  evidence 
available. 

Mr.  Stewart  Alsop,  in  this  week's 
Newsweek,  has  written  a  column  en- 
titled "ABM  and  the  Liberals,"  which 
says,  at  least  in  part,  some  of  the  things 
which  have  been  crossing  my  mind  dur- 
ing this  rather  long  debate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Alsop's  column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ABM  and  the  Liberals 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

Washington. — During  the  long  debate  on 
the  ABM,  It  became  more  and  more  obvious 
that  the  antl-ABM  senators  and  their  alUes 
In  the  liberal-Intellectual  community  were 
not  really  attacking  a  weapons  system — they 
were  attacking  a  si^nbol.  It  also  became  more 
and  more  obvious  that  they  had  chosen  the 
wrong  symbol. 

The  attack  on  the  ABM  was  basically  a 
way  of  expressing  the  furies  and  frustration* 
generated  by  the  war  In  Vietnam.  But  the 
ABM  was  in  several  ways  a  very  bad  symbol 
of  what  the  liberals  wanted  to  attack.  As  a 
result,  they  were  forced  to  take  positions 
which  were  both  illogical  and  ilUberal. 

The  liberals'  first  line  of  attack  was  that 
the  system  wouldn't  work;  and  that  even  If 
it  did,  there  was  no  need  for  it.  becavue  the 
Russians  could  not  buUd  the  kind  of  offen- 
sive missile  force  which  could  reaUy  threaten 
o\ir  Minuteman  retaliatory  force.  Neither 
senators,  nor  columnists,  nor  scientists  from 
wholly  different  fields  who  like  to  see  their 
names  in  the  papers  are  capable  of  discuss- 
ing certain  complex  technical  subjects  in- 
telligently. But  even  In  this  arcane  field, 
common  sense  is  still  usefxU,  and  In  recent 
weeks  two  leading  scientists  made  remarks 
to  this  reporter  which  sounded  like  conunon 
sense 

Some  time  before  Nell  Armstrong  and 
Edwin  Aldrln  performed  their  moon-walk- 
ing miracle.  Dr.  John  Poster,  chief  Defense 
Department  scientist,  remarked  that  "of 
course,  ABM  is  a  much  easier  proposition, 
technically,  than  the  moonshot."  Surely  thl» 
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I»  common  sen«e.  Sorely  If  we  c*n  put  men 
on  the  moon  i^  can  build  •  worluble  mis- 
sile defense.       { 

tOMMONSENSE 

Dr.  Albert  W(^h!atetter,  a  widely  respected 
specialist  In  thei  nuclear-strategic  neld.  made 
the  other  commonsenslble  remark.  When  the 
ABM  opponent^  say  the  Ruaaiana  wont  b« 
able  to  build  th^  kind  of  missile  force  which 
could  knock  ou»  our  Mlnuteman  complex  in 
a  first  strUe,  Dr^  Wohlstetter  remarked  they 
are  assuming  thf  t  the  Russians  several  years 
from  now  won't  jbe  able  to  do  what  we  know 
how  to  do  right  kaw.  This,  he  added  sensibly, 
la  not  a  safe  assumption  to  make. 

The  liberate'  s«cond  line  of  attack  has  been 
that  the  ABM  Is  tust  another  expensive  boon- 
doggle Of  the  "Military-Industrial  complex.- 
This  Une  was  be»t  expressed  by  Tom  Wicker 
able  columnist  |w  the  anU-ABM  New  York 
Times.  The  AB\<,  Wicker  wrote.  Is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  "unltmlted  mUltary  expenditure 
In  the  quest  of  aecurlty,"  which  has  led  the 
military  to  demind  "more  and  more  weap- 
ons .  .  .  and  mate  and  more  money  to  sun- 
port  them." 

TTie  notion  th^t  more  and  more  money  has 
been  spent  for  m*re  and  more  strategic  weap- 
<m«  Is  an  article  of  faith  among  the  antl- 
ABM  liberals.  Bi4t  It  Just  do«nt  happen  to 
be  tT\w.  In  fact^  as  Dr.  Wohlstetter  points 
put,  we  are  actually,  aUowing  for  Inflation 
spending  about  ball  as  much  for  strategic 
forces  now  as  we  j  were  In  General  Elsenhow- 
er's last  year  as  iPresldent— $13.8  billion  in 
1959.  as  against  Jin  estimated  $8  billion  for 
1970.  The  money^  has  gone,  not  into  more 
and  more  strategic  weapons,  but  Into  the  war. 

ABI^    A    RESPONSE 

The  liberals'  tilrd  line  of  attack  Is  that 
the  ABM  is  aggressively  "escalatory."  This 
has  been  a  harct  Une  to  maintain,  simply 
because  the  whojly  defensive  ABM  system 
could  not  h\irt  a  Single  hair  of  a  single  Rus- 
sian head.  As  Russian  Premier  Kosygln  has 
said,  such  defen^ve  weapons  "are  not  the 
cause  of  the  amis  race."  The  ABM  is,  of 
course,  a  responje  to  the  rapidly  growing 
(offensive)  force  of  multl -megaton,  multi- 
ple-targeted Soviet  SS-9  missiles.  The  people 
who  have  really  jeen  spending  "more  and 
more  money  for  strategic  weapons  are  the 
Russians.  On  this  point  the  "intelligence 
community"  is  in  a  rare  state  of  unanimity. 

The  last,  and  oddest,  liberal  line  has  been 
that  the  best  respanse  to  the  Russian  offen- 
sive missiles  is  ncjt  defensive  missiles  but 
more  American  oflensive  missllee.  If  it  turns 
out  that  the  SS-Sb  are  a  real  threat  to  the 
Mlnutemen.  then  build  more  Mlnutemen 
And  if  nuclear  wiir  threatens,  then  all  we 
have  to  do  is  "eripty  the  holes"— are  our 
mlsallee  before  tie  Soviet  mlssUes  could 
knock  them  out.  thus  have  the  liberals  be- 
come, rather  surp^ingly,  advocates  of  the 
maarive  retaliatibn"  theory  of  the  late 
John  Poster  Dulles. 

The  trouble  with  the  theory  Is  that  it  would 
give  a  future  Praident  no  choice  between 
capitulation  and  s,  nuclear  war  which  ac- 
cording to  the  b<st  estimates,  would'  kUl 
about  a  quarter  ol  a  billion  Americans  and 
Russians.  The  whole  point  of  the  ABM  proj- 
ect is  not  simply  to  maintain  what  Winston 
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TBX  EUIHG    CUraXAXA 

Sorely  It  la  ra«her  odd  that  the  Ubentla 
■iMukl  wlsb  to  deny  thte  option  to  a  future 
President.  The  main  reaeoa  la  that  many  lib- 
erals simply  want  a  stick — any  stick— with 
which  to  beat  the  "military-industrial  com- 
plex." 

Undoubtedly,  the  attitude  of  Congress 
and  of  recent  Presidents  too,  has  been  much 
too  reverent  toward  the  mUitary.  Almost 
all  generals,  as  this  reporter  pointed  out  be- 
fore it  became  fashionable  to  do  so,  are  al- 
moat  always  wrong  about  all  wars.' Thla  is 
so  not  because  generals  are  bad  people  (most 
of  them  are  able  and  honorable  men)  but 
because  the  process  of  getting  to  be  a  general 
endows  a  man  with  a  built-in  bias  about 
wars.  There  has  been  no  war  In  recent  his- 
tory about  which  almost  all  American  gen- 
erals have  been  wronger  than  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Moreover,  almost  all  generals  are  wasteful, 
and  no  generals  are  more  wasteful  than 
American  generals,  partly  because  America 
is  rich.  But  the  main  reason  generals  are 
wasteful  is  that  wars  are  wasteful.  The  worst 
of  war's  waste  U  in  human  Uves.  of  course, 
for  in  all  wars  young  men,  who  have  done 
nothing  to  deserve  death,  die. 

A  vrar  which  Is  not  won  is  intolerably 
wasteful.  This  explains  the  passion  which 
has  gone  into  the  attack  on  the  ABM.  for 
It  is  essentially  a  protest  against  a  tragic 
unwon  war.  But  It  Is  simply  not  logical  to 
protest  against  the  war.  and  the  generals 
who  were  wrong  about  It,  by  attacking  the 
ABM.  It  is  not  logical  to  protest  the  loss  of 
some  37.000  American  Uves  by  denying  to  a 
future  President  the  option  he  may  desper- 
ately need  If  he  is  to  have  a  chance  of  sav- 
ing 250  million  lives.  It  is  not  Uberal  either 
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ChurchiU  caUed  "tte  balance  of  mutual  ter- 
ror." but  also  to  gi4e  a  future  President  what 
John  Kennedy  caUled  "a  choice  between 
Armageddon  and  surrender." 

Obviously,  there,  would  be  no  choice  if 
our  cities  were  attacked.  But  the  SS-Os  are 
designed  to  hit  tie  Mlnuteman  complex 
not  the  cities.  Tl:^  simple  existence  of  a 
missile  defense  woilld  make  a  "oounterforce 
attack-  on  the  Mlruteman  complex  far  less 
likely.  If  it  came,  i  future  President  could 
choose  to  ride  It  o\it.  In  the  knowledge  that 
h»  retained  the  bairgalnlng  power  Inherent 
In  a  aunrtving  retaliatory  fores. 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  a  lead- 
ing Kansas  newspaper  editor,  Mr.  Stew- 
art Awbrey,  of  the  Hutchinson  News, 
has  written  a  compelling  appeal  that  we 
look  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  as  our 
guide  to  a  renewed  understanding  of  na- 
tional priorities. 

He  very  aptly  points  out  that  the 
Constitution  sets  down  for  America  the 
purposes  of  establishing  justice,  insur- 
ing domestic  tranquillity  and  providing 
for  the  common  defense.  There  is  in 
these  purposes,  Mr.  Awbrey  says,  an  or- 
der of  priorities  that  can  lead  us  toward 
better  decisions  when  it  comes  to  com- 
mitting our  national  resoxirces  to  such 
programs  as  ABM. 

Mr.  President,  the  writing  of  Mr.  Aw- 
brey on  this  subject  deserves  a  place  in 
the  Record,  not  only  for  the  good  sense 
of  his  idea  but  also  for  the  wisdom  he 
has  shown  in  dealing  with  tlie  most  fim- 
damental  questions  of  national  priori- 
ties. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

A  Dead  CoNSTmmoi»7 
(By  Stewart  Awbrey) 

The  U.S.  Senate  this  week  begins  its  count- 
down on  ABM. 

Too  much  debate  has  been  held  to  Justify 
repetition  erf  the  detailed  arguments. 

The  wisest  course  for  a  Senator  at  this 
moment  in  history  la  to  re-read  the  Consti- 
tuUon.  Beginning  at  the  beginning,  where 
tlie  drafters  esUbllabed  priorities  that  baye 
served  weU. 


Until,  that  is,  comparattvely  recent  times 
when  we  forgot  them.  What  are  these  prtorl- 
tles?  '^ 

"To  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
JuaUce,  ensure  domesUc  tranquillity,  and  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense." 

To  dispose  of  the  last  first.  It  may  seem 
that  a  vote  for  ABM  Is  a  vote  for  the  common 
defense. 

It  isn't  at  all.  Its  a  vote  for  common 
slaughter,  not  only  of  U.S.  citizens  but  of 
mankind. 

"Common  defense"  In  a  thermonuclear 
time  does  not  mean  piling  more  murder  on 
top  of  our  unbelievable  capacity  to  kill,  and 
to  overkill — wliatever  that  ghastly  term 
means.  Common  defense  rests  today  on  arms 
control  and  eventual  disarmament,  on 
strengthening  of  international  organizations 
to  control  war. 

Our  strategic  arms  policy  today  violates 
the  Constitution.  Providing  defense  today 
means  providing  a  stable  peace.  A  stable 
peace  is  not  foimd  through  ABMs  or  any 
plimge  upward  in  nuclear  power. 

"A  more  perfect  union"  has  meant  some- 
thing a  bit  different  at  every  stage  of  our 
history.  Today,  It  means  to  turn  back  from 
our  plunge  toward  two  societies— one  black, 
one  white.  It  means  an  end  to  racism  and 
discriminaUon,  to  the  division  of  our  peoples. 
Congress  isn't  doing  much  about  fulflUlng 
that  Oonftltutlonal  priority  either. 
"To  establish  Justice." 
Oxu-  Justice  is  divided  too— one  system  for 
the  poor,  one  for  everybody  else.  Our  atti- 
tudes toward  Justice  are  switching  from  a 
system  based  on  laws  to  one  based  on  men. 
We  protect  property,  at  the  price  of  kilUng  a 
teenage  Negro  girl  fleeing  the  scene  of  a  po- 
lice raid. 

We  tolerate  organized  crime,  and  plot  new 
laws  to  stifle  dissent.  We  tolerate  rake-offs, 
poUtical  bribery,  extortion,  price-fixing,  and 
consimier  frauds. 

And  Is  It  Justice  to  have  hungry  children 
in  a  land  of  surplus? 

"To  ensure  domestic  tranquillity." 
Anyone  who  thinks  we  are  even  trying  to 
meet   that  priority   hasn't   been  reading   or 
listening. 

We  can  stop  riots,  call  the  NaUonal  Guard, 
pass  unconstitutional  restrictions  on  indi- 
vidual Uberty — and  call  it  tranquillity.  We 
can  demand  students  go  to  wars  they  despise 
and  accept  Jobs  and  goals  they  discredit — and 
call  it  tranquliuty.  We  can  jaU  the  malcon- 
tents, the  criminals,  and  the  non-beUevers 
in  medieval  fortresses  that  offer  no  hope  of 
tomorrow— and  call  it  tranquillity.  We  can 
tell  the  pKXir  to  Improve  their  own  lot,  while 
offering  them  only  high  interest,  a  bum  edu- 
cation, and  a  ghetto  existence — and  call  it 
tranquliuty. 

And  thla  tranquUUty  may  last  our  life- 
time. I  can't  even  think  of  what  it  will  bring 
tomorrow. 

I  submit  our  priorities   were  well-estab- 
lished in  the  preamble  to  our  Constitution. 
I  submit  we  have  faUed  miserably  to  fol- 
low them. 

An  end  to  the  ABM  insanity,  to  an  arms 
race  of  any  description,  would  be  a  good 
first  step  toward  getting  \is  back  on  the  road 
oxir  forefathers  b»iilt. 


REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  TO 
MAINTAIN  A  PRUDENT  DEFENSE 
POLICY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  he  helpful  to  Mwnbers  of 
the  Senate  in  connection  with  their  con- 
sideration and  voting  on  the  President's 
request  for  phase  I  of  the  Safeguard  pro- 
gram to  read  again  the  sensible  and  real- 
istic paper  prepared  by  the  Committee  To 
Maintain  a  Prudent  Defense  Policy — 
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chairman.  Dean  Acheson;  vice  chairman, 
Albert  Wohlstetter.  The  paper  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  question;  "Will  Safeguard 
Precipitate  an  Arms  Race?" 

I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[A   paper   from    Committee   to   Maintain   a 

Prudent  Defense  Policy] 
Will  Safeguabd  Precipitate  an  Akms  Race? 

No. 

Those  who  oppose  the  Safeguard  system  on 
the  grounds  that  It  wUl  precipitate  an  arms 
race  have  been  vague  about  the  arms  race 
they  expect  and  the  way  In  which  Safeguard 
would  Induce  It. 

Clearly  the  opponents  of  Safeguard  cannot 
mean  that  the  $2  billion  annual  expenditure 
required  for  a  five-year  deployment  of  Safe- 
guard wlU  substantially  affect  the  size  of 
either  our  own  or  the  Soviet  defense  budget. 
In  either  case  the  financial  sums  are  a  small 
fraction  of  the  respective  arms  budgets.  Nor 
can  the  opponents  of  Safeguard  means  that 
the  ABM  expenditures  are  additions  to  an 
already  spiraUng  reciprocal  Investment  In 
weapons  systems.  Far  from  Increasing  In  re- 
cent years,  the  U.S.  budget  for  strategic  nu- 
clear forces  has  been  declining.  Indeed,  the 
strategic  component  of  the  budget  has  de- 
clined to  the  point  where  the  FY  1970  re- 
quest, measured  In  constant  dollars,  is  one- 
half  the  sum  we  were  spending  In  1959-60  for 
strategic  purposes  against  a  lesser  threat. 

Critics  of  Safeguard  are  well  aware  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  presently  deploying  a  large 
strategic  offensive  missile,  the  SS-9.  whose 
acc\xracy,  yield,  and  MIRV  capability  threaten 
seriously  our  land-based  missiles  In  the  mld- 
seventles.  How  we  respond  to  this  emerging 
threat  wiU  cruciaUy  determine  our  capacity 
to  prevent  the  arms  race  that  the  proponents 
of  Safeguard  are  concerned  to  avert. 

Assuming  the  threat,  arguendo,  the  critics 
of  Safeguard  have  recommended  measures 
which,  if  adopted,  would  lead  to  a  dangerous 
and  destablUzlng  arms  race  in  offensive 
weapons.  Rather  than  defend  our  Mlnuteman 
silos  with  active  defenses,  many  critics  of 
the  Safeguard  response  have  actually  pro- 
posed that  we  double  our  Mlnuteman  force. 
Such  a  measure  would  threaten  the  Soviet 
deterrent  In  much  the  same  way  that  their 
deployment  of  the  SS-9  threatens  our  own. 
The  Inevitable  Soviet  response  to  a  doubling 
of  the  Mlnuteman  force  would  be  the  deploy- 
ment of  stiU  more  offensive  missiles,  with  the 
result  that  we  In  turn  would  be  forced  to  In- 
crease further  our  offensive  weapons.  Such 
a  sequence  of  offensive  deployment  con- 
stitutes the  very  arms  race  we  hope  to  avoid. 

Conversely,  In  an  important  sense  the  de- 
ployment of  Safeguard  will  discourage  the 
Soviets  from  continuing  to  threaten  the  stra- 
tegic balance.  By  defending  the  Mlnuteman 
force,  and  by  making  clear  at  the  outset  that 
we  shall  add  to  its  defense  U  the  Soviets 
persist  In  the  deployment  of  offensive  mls- 
sUes, we  demonstrate  the  futility  of  any  So- 
viet effort  to  achieve  a  disarming  first  strike 
capablUty  against  Mlnuteman. 

The  Safeguard  defense  of  Mlnuteman 
posesses  no  threat  to  the  Soviet  deterrent. 
The  area  defense  component  of  Safeguard 
wlU  not  affect  the  retaliatory  capabUity  of  a 
sophisticated  nuclear  force  Uke  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Thus  there  is  no  need  for  the 
Soviets  to  respond  to  Safeguard  unless  they 
are  determined  to  threaten  the  deterrent  on 
which  our  own  security  is  founded.  Should 
the  Soviets  be  so  determined  in  spite  of  our 
best  efforts  to  discourage  them,  our  deployed 
ABM  can  be  supplemented  in  a  non-provoca- 
tive vray.  Without  Increasing  our  capacity  to 
destroy  Soviet  cities  and  population.  Safe- 
guard is  a  defensive  system  designed  to 
neutralize  increases  in  Soviet  offensive  power. 


Delay  in  the  deployment  of  Safeguard 
creates  an  incentive  for  the  Soviets  to  con- 
tinue to  deploy  88-9s.  An  SS-9  force  capable 
of  eliminating  a  massive  retaliatory  missile 
threat  to  Russia  Is  a  strategic  asset  of  great 
importance  to  the  Russians  and  a  Justifica- 
tion for  the  considerable  Investment  It  rep- 
resents. An  extensive  SS-9  force  that  our 
ABM  has  rendered  ineffective  against  Mln- 
uteman, on  the  other  hand,  Is  a  poor  Invest- 
ment of  Soviet  resources,  and  an  increasingly 
declining  asset  in  the  face  of  a  controUed  and 
responsive  offsetting  defense. 

Delay  of  Safeguard  may  leave  us  with  the 
sole  recourse  of  adding  to  the  Mlnuteman 
force.  This  woulti  precipitate  an  arms  race. 
Involve  us  In  an  urgent,  uncertain,  and  costly 
program  to  regain  the  strategic  balance  un- 
der highly  unstable  conditions. 


RISE    OP    THERMAL    GENERATING 
PLANTS   FOR    ELECTRICITY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  much 
is  being  done,  and  much  more  is  being 
written  and  said,  about  the  quality  of  our 
environment.  Air  and  water  pollution  are 
becoming  almost  "old  hat."  The  com- 
plexities in  dealing  with  the  environment 
are  growing  so  fast  one  has  difficulty 
keeping  up  with  developments. 

Ten  years  ago,  only  the  most  far- 
sighted  persons  could  perhaps  guess  at 
the  types  of  environmental  problems  we 
are  dealing  with  today.  One  of  the  most 
perplexing  of  these  is  the  rise  of  thermal 
generating  plants  for  electricity.  This 
situation  is  developing  in  the  face  of 
steadily  growing  need  for  more  electric- 
ity in  almost  every  region  of  our  Nation, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  strive  to  pre- 
serve the  environment — not  only  for 
man,  but  for  animals,  birds,  and  sealife. 

As  we  face  this  problem,  we  recognize 
that  cooperation  is  essential — coopera- 
tion of  the  various  levels  of  C3rovemment 
and  with  the  private  sector.  A  prime  ex- 
ample of  this  is  my  own  State  of  Wash- 
ington, where  a  vital  fisheries  industry 
is  cautiously  looking  at  plans  for  thermal 
plants  along  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound. 

A  farsighted  appeal  for  cooperation 
was  recently  made  by  Dick  O'Keef ,  editor 
of  the  "Fish  Business  Weekly,"  published 
in  Seattle.  Mr.  O'Keef  is  a  knowledgeable 
spokesman  for  the  industry,  and  he  is 
aware  of  the  consequences  of  a  lack  of 
cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  Mr.  O'Keef's  remarks  of 
July  28  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  Time 

(By  Dick  O'Keef) 

Nuclear  power  plants  will  be  built  all  over 
the  Northwest.  This  is  progress — and  you 
can't  stop  progress.  You  can  fight  it  and 
staU  it  for  a  whUe  vrtth  delaying  tactics  but 
in  the  end  progress  overwhelms  all  opposi- 
tion. 

The  seafood  Industry  Is  Justifiably  con- 
cerned over  the  themua  poUutlon  problems 
nuclear  power  plants  wlU  create.  Damage 
to  marine  lUe  wlU  occur,  particularly  to  the 
temperature-sensitive  salmon  resources. 
Statements  to  the  contrary  are  hogwash. 

But  we  can't  expect  the  poUcymakers  In 
state  and  local  government  to  oppose  the 
nuclear  plants.  The  truth  Is  they  see  the 
nuclear  power  plants  as  being  of  much 
greater  economic  value  than  the  marine  life 
that  will  be  damaged  or  destroyed. 


It  is  apparent  to  your  editor  this  Is  a 
battle  the  seafood  industry  catmot  hope  to 
win  with  a  direct  assault.  What  is  needed  Is 
a  new  strategy  which  will  protect  the  indus- 
try yet  allow  the  nuclear  power  plants  to  be 
built  with  a  minimum  of  direct  opposition. 

Continuation  of  the  present  blind  opposi- 
tion to  the  nuclear  power  plants  surely  will 
end  In  time  in  total  defeat  for  the  seafood 
industry.  Instead  the  Industry  should  em- 
ploy its  opposition  to  gain  concessions  from 
the  power  companies  and  the  federal  and 
state  governments.  These  concessions  should 
compensate  for  the  losses  to  be  expected 
from  thermal  poUution  and  could  include 
more  hatcheries,  artificial  spawning  chan- 
nels, and  other  aids  to  fish  propagation  long 
sought  by  the  seafood  Indusuy. 

And  the  Industry  should  be  working  with 
the  power  companies  to  minimize  damage  to 
marine  life  in  the  first  place.  Alternate  sites 
could  be  proposed  when  practical  for  aU 
parties  and  the  industry's  advice  would  be 
welcomed  and  respected  with  the  proper 
constructive  Involvement. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  editor  anything  else 
is  folly.  Those  who  disagree  might  consider 
what  all  the  Industry  opposition  to  hydro- 
electric and  nuclear  energy  developments  on 
the  Columbia  River  has  accomplished.  Let's 
do  better  this  time. 


VISTA  PROGRESS 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  number  of 
progressive  developments  which  are 
taking  place  in  one  of  our  most  impor- 
tant domestic  antipoverty  efforts — the 
VISTA  program.  This  people-to-people 
program  has  enabled  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans from  the  ages  of  18  to  80  to  make  a 
personal  commitment  and  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  struggle  for  human  dig- 
nity and  equality.  VISTA  volunteers  have 
served  in  urban  ghettos  and  in  rural 
communities,  in  Appalachia  and  on  In- 
dian reservations,  among  migrant  work- 
ers and  among  the  mentally  retarded. 

Under  the  fine  leadership  of  Padraic 
Kennedy,  VISTA  has  begim  to  recruit  in- 
creasing numbers  of  specialists  and  other 
highly  skilled  persons,  who  are  able  to 
contribute  additional  expertise  and  talent 
to  the  solution  of  the  myriad  problems 
encountered  by  VISTA  volunteers.  Hun- 
dreds of  lawyers,  education  specialists, 
health  workers,  architects,  teachers  in 
the  arts,  and  planners  have  been  ac- 
cepted for  training  programs  during  July 
and  August. 

Equally  important,  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  VISTA  volunteers  have  been  re- 
cruited from  among  the  ranks  of  the  poor 
to  work  in  their  own  communities.  These 
two  trends  will  undoubtedly  strengthen 
the  sohd  contribution  which  VISTA 
workers  have  made  to  our  antipoverty 
efforts. 

In  addition.  Director  Donald  Rumsfeld 
has  indicated  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  hopes  to  involve  VISTA 
workers  in  its  plans  to  improve  the  out- 
reach and  delivery  of  expanded  food  and 
nutrition  programs.  Working  in  coopera- 
tion with  local  community  action  agen- 
cies, VISTA  volunteers  will  aid  in  identi- 
fying persons  in  need  of  assistance,  in- 
forming them  about  available  programs, 
helping  those  who  qualify  to  establish 
eligibility  and  gain  access  to  food  and 
nutrition  programs,  and  providing  nutri- 
tion and  consumer  education.  The  in- 
jection of  talented,  idealistic,  and  hard- 
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working  VISTA  workers  into  food  and 
nutrition  outreacfc  programs  promises  to 
be  of  great  benefit  to  our  heretofore  in- 
adequate efforts  In  overcoming  hunger 
and  malnutrition  \n  America. 

I  have  long  supported  this  excellent 
program,  in  whichi  my  own  daughter,  Joy, 
is  presently  s€rvi4g  as  a  summer  volun- 
teer. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  written  byi  Benjamin  Welles  and 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
6.  which  further  (^escribes  the  outstand- 
ing gains  recorded  by  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram, be  printed  fti  the  Record. 


serving   either   In   VISTA   or   In   the   Peace 
Corps." 

By  the  end  of  1969,  Mr.  Kennedy  said,  one- 
fifth  of  all  VISTA  workers  wlU  have  been  re- 
cruited from  the  ranks  of  the  poor :  Indians, 
Mexican-Americans.  Puerto  Rlcans,  iirban 
blacks  and  Appalachian  whites.  They  wlU 
work  In  their  own  communities,  he  said.  In 
teams  with  professionally  skilled  VISTA 
workers. 
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The   P-15:    Tomorkow's   Champion   op  the 
Dogfight    Asena 


TREND    IN   TEAM    SIZE 


There  being  not  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
Vista  PosrrioNs  Dai  w  the  Skilled — Towno 

Professionals  Join   Idealists  on  Service 


Unit 


(By  Benj  unln  Welles) 


Washington,  July  5.— The  VISTA  program 
Is  enjoying  an  increase  in  volunteers  with 
special  skills  in  addition  to  young  people 
whose  chief  contribution  in  the  past  has 
been  Intense  Ideallsi*. 

Padralc  Kennedy,  the  35-year-old  director 
of  the  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America  dis- 
closed tha  recruiting  trend  In  a  recent  Inter- 
view. VISTA.was  started  In  1964  as  a  domestic 
counterpart  to  the  Pftace  Corps. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said]  that  the  program  had 
quietly  grown  in  p<ipularlty  until  recruit- 
ment Is  now  breakliig  all  records,  with  col- 
lege recruitment  alo^e  expanding  by  28  per 
cent  In  recent  montis.  He  said  he  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  by  tte  increased  enlistment 
of  specialists,  such  aA  young  lawyers. 

VISTA  has  already]  accepted  1537  special- 
ists for  Its  six- week  |  training  programs  be- 
tween now  and  September.  These  Include  748 
lawyers,  751  educatlo^  specialists,  244  busi- 
ness school  graduatesj  102  health  workers  and 
92  architects  and  planners. 

AVERAGE  AGE  IS   23.8 

The  average  age  of  Ivolunteers  Is  now  23.8. 

"We  can  only  accept  one  out  of  every  eight 
appUcants,"  Mr.  Kenfaedy  said.  "When  the 
new  year  began  July  1.  we  had  more  than 
8,000  volunteers  for  one  years  service  and 
more  than  1,000  appl^ng  to  be  summer  as- 
sociates for  10  to  16  wieks." 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  a  long-time  associate  of 
Sargent  Shrlver,  the  flfst  Peace  Corps  director 
and  now  Ambassador  to  Prance. 

•The  flood  of  youHg  lawyers  seeking  to 
Join  us  Is  especially  e*icouraglng,"  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy said.  "Instead  of  going  for  high  start- 
ing salaries,  they're  Wimng  to  spend  their 
first  year  living  among  the  poor  and  helping 
them.  For  $50  a  montlt  plus  room  and  board. 

"Draft  dodging"  is  4ot  a  prime  factor.  Mr 
Kennedy  stressed. 

"The  VISTA  volunteers  are  drafted  like 
anyone  else,"  he  said.  "Besides,  most  qual- 
ified young  lawyers  cin  usually  get  a  legal 
job  with  the  Judge  Adiocate  General  s  Office 
and  the  rank  of  captain  If  that's  what  they 
want."  ; 

Officials  believe  that  facial  tensions,  as  well 
as  the  focusing  of  rational  attention  on 
widespread  poverty  and  on  the  pUght  of  ur- 
ban communities,  account  for  the  new  in- 
terest of  young  Ameribans  in  VISTA. 

A  Gallup  Poll  based  in  972  Interviews  with 


Another  trend,  Mr.  Kennedy  said.  Is  the 
increasing  assignment  of  volunteers  to  teams 
of  eight  to  12  men  and  women  led  by  a  fuU- 
Ume  supervisor.  The  supervisor  is  occasion- 
ally, but  not  always,  a  former  volunteer. 
VISTA  also  Is  concentrating  Its  teams,  he 
said,  on  fewer  but  somewhat  larger  jwojects. 
In  the  past,  Mr.  Kennedy  said,  the  assign- 
ment of  three  or  four  volunteers  to  small, 
often  scattered,  projects  had  proven  less  ef- 
ficient and  had  led  to  morale  and  discipli- 
nary problems. 

Applicants  selected  for  training,  he  said, 
undergo  a  sU-week  "on-the-job"  training 
program  before  starting  their  one-year  serv- 
ice. In  training  in  community  development, 
public  health,  education,  hygiene  and  help  to 
backward  or  mentally  retarded  children  is 
rigorous.  Approximately  10  to  20  per  cent  of 
each  training  class  of  50  appUcants  is 
screened  out  or  voluntarily  withdraws. 

"We'd  rather  weed  out  those  who  can't 
make  it  or  who  feel  it's  not  few  them  than 
have  them  quit  once  they're  on  the  Job,"  Mr. 
Kennedy  said.  'That  gives  VISTA  a  black 
eye." 

Once  accepted  for  training,  volunteers  re- 
ceive their  fare  to  centers  In  different  places 
throughout  the  nation.  During  and  after 
training,  they  receive  board  and  lodging, 
plus  $50  a  month,  which  Is  banked  for  them 
and  avaUable  on  completion  of  service.  Each 
volunteer  also  receives  $75  a  month  for  per- 
sonal expenses,  seven  days'  leave  a  year  and 
one  round-trip  ticket  home. 

Increasing  emphasis  is  being  placed, 
VISTA  officials  said,  on  projects  aimed  at 
combatting  hunger,  developing  small  busi- 
ness and  employment  opportunities  In  inner 
cities.  Increasing  the  participation  of  the 
poor  in  the  planning  of  Model  Cities  pro- 
grams and  Involving  educational  institutions 
in  the  problems  of  poverty  communities. 

VISTA,  now  has  full  time  volunteers  in  49 
states — all  except  Mississippi — in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  In  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  in  the  United  States  Pacific  territories. 
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college  students  between  April  23  and  May 


17  showed  that  56  per 


est  in  joining  VISTA,  aifainst  44  per  cent  who 
preferred  the  Peace  CiJ-ps.  A  year  ago,  they 
said,  the  proportion  wtis  exactly  50-50. 


"It's  not  so  much  a 


decline  in  Interest  in 


the  Peace  Corps, "  explained  one  official,  "as 
rapidly  expanding  Interest  In  doing  some- 
thing Inside  this  country  for  the  poor  and 
underprivileged. 


"The  significant  fact 
the  college  population 


cent  expressed  inter- 


is  that  72  per  cent  of 
expressed  interest  in 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
country's  attention  focused  on  the  cur- 
rent ABM  debate,  it  is  easy  to  overlook 
other  aspects  of  our  Nation's  defense. 
For  example,  many  Americans  do  not 
realize  to  what  extent  the  Soviet  Union 
is  forging  ahead  in  the  production  of 
air-to-air  combat  aircraft. 

I  am  certain  many  will  be  shocked  to 
learn  that  it  has  been  20  years  since  the 
United  States  developed  a  single-purpose, 
air-superiority  fighter.  Fortunately,  we 
are  finally  doing  something  to  rectify 
this  untenable  position  and  our  efforts 
are  well  described  in  the  excellent  article 
by  Edgar  E.  Ulsamer,  associate  editor, 
Air  Force/Space  Digest.  So  that  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  may 
share  his  assessment,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  his  article.  "The  P-15: 
Tomorrow's  Champion  of  the  Dogfight 
Arena,"  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


The  Soviet  Union  leads  the  United  States 
in  air  battle  strength  by  a  factor  of  at  least 
two  and  possibly  as  high  as  five,  depending 
on  the  interpretation  given  authoritative  in- 
formation compiled  by  The  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies  In  London,  as  well  as  other 
sources.  Evidence  concerning  continuing  in- 
tensive Soviet  efforts — six  new,  advanced  air- 
to-air  combat  fighters  were  shown  at  the  1967 
Moscow  Air  Show  alone — indicates  that  this 
lead  can  be  expected  to  widen  further  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead. 

The  last  strictly  alr-superlorlty  fighter 
developed  by  the  US  Air  Force  was  North 
American's  P-86  of  Korean  MIG  Alley  fame. 
Understandably,  the  Air  Force  attaches  su- 
preme importance  to  the  opportunity  to 
build,  after  a  twenty- year  pause,  a  new  alr- 
superlorlty  fighter.  Lt.  Gen.  Marvin  L. 
McNlckle.  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Research 
and  Development.  Headquarters  USAP,  told 
this  reporter:  "The  fact  that  we  haven't  been 
permitted  to  build  an  alr-superlorlty  fighter 
in  years  doesn't  mean  we  haven't  been  work- 
ing on  one  (in  terms  of  planning)  or  didn't 
want  one." 

These  two  considerations  have  propelled 
the  F-15  alr-superlorlty  fighter  program  into 
what  General  McNlckle  termed  "the  Air 
Force's  top-priority  undertaking."  The  staff 
officers  responsible  for  the  P-15  program 
exude  confidence  that  the  effort  will  result 
in  "the  best  aircraft  in  the  dogfight  arena 
that  can  be  built  with  present  technologies." 
Brig.  Gen.  Roger  K.  Rhodarmer.  Deputy 
Director  for  Operational  Requirements  and 
Development,  DCS/R&D,  who  supervises  the 
P-15  program,  said,  "We  are  using  the  latest 
techniques  to  come  up  with  the  best  thrust- 
to- weight  factor  (the  key  to  an  alr-superlor- 
lty aircraft)  and  to  balance  the  drag  of  the 
aircraft  against  the  lift  (coefficient)  to  give 
us  maximal  maneuvering  capability.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Soviets  could  build  as  good 
an  aircraft  as  the  F-15,  but  I  don't  think 
anybody  can  build  a  better  one." 

General  McNlckle  added,  "Of  course,  you 
can't  rule  out  a  technological  breakthrough, 
but  we  think  that  our  mathematicians  and 
aerodynamldsts  can  compete  with  the  best 
in  the  world.  We  have  had  NASA  along  with 
us  all  the  way  on  the  F-15  program,  and 
their  team  is  as  good  as  exists  anywhere." 
He  indicated  that  the  Soviet  lead  time  to 
bring  an  innovative  design  from  the  blue- 
print stage  to  operational  level  appears  to  be 
similar  to  that  of  this  country.  "While  their 
development  cycle  Is  usually  shorter  tlian 
ours,  they  keep  their  aircraft  in  the  proto- 
type stage  longer  than  we  do,  and  they  build 
more  prototypes." 

General  McNlckle  pointed  out,  however, 
that  in  the  case  of  an  unforeseen  advance  by 
the  Soviets,  "we  have  some  head  room  in  the 
engine  "  to  give  the  F-15  additional  perform- 
ance. 

Several  other  factors  account  for  the  Air 
Force's  high  degree  of  confidence  in  the  P-15. 
Paramount  is  that  the  program's  timing  is 
such  that  the  P-15  reaps  a  rich  crop  of  ad- 
vanced but  well-proved  technologies  in  ma- 
terials and  propulsion,  as  well  as  some  areo- 
dynamical  imiMX)vemente.  These  advances. 
Air  Force  experts  say,  are  premised  on  tech- 
nologies proved  reliable  and  devoid  of  undue 
risks  by  extensive  and  varied  test  programs. 
In  the  aggregate,  they  permit  significant  ad- 
vances in  thrust-to-weight  ratio  of  the  F-15 
over  the  beet  currently  existing  fighters. 

Augmenting  these  technological  advan- 
tages is  a  novel  Air  Poroe-developed  method 
of  employing  computers  for  trade-off  studies 
to  achieve  a  better  blend  of  features  and  to 
permit  an  exploitation  of  available  technolo- 
gies superior  to  that  previously  possible. 

Thirdly,  there  Is  firm  determination,  an- 
chored in  a  categoric  directive  by  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  not  to  compromise  the  alr-superlor- 
lty capablUty  of  the  P-15  through  coroUary 
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mission  requirements.  This  combination  of 
factors,  according  to  Lt.  Col.  John  R.  Boyd, 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Re- 
search and  Development,  the  originator  of 
the  computer  trade-off  analysis  technique. 
Justifies  the  assumption  that  the  P-15  cur- 
rently envisioned  will  represent  a  "greater 
jump  in  performance  over  previous  alrcraJt 
than  we  have  ever  had  before" 

The  P-15,  currently  in  contract  definition, 
is  a  single-seat  air-supertorlty  fighter  in  the 
weight  class  of  40,000  pounds,  whose  two 
advanced  technology  engines  combined  will 
provide  a  thrust-to-welght  ratio  of  better 
than  one  to  one. 

The  aircraft  is  to  employ  a  fixed  wing,  a 
conflgxiratlon  agreed  upon  by  NASA  and  the 
Air  Force  as  best  suited  for  its  mission,  ac- 
cording to  General  McNlckle.  It  will  not  em- 
ploy a  supercritical  wing  design  (suggested 
by  NASA  initially)  because  the  three  air- 
frame competitors  and  the  Air  Force  have 
concluded  that  this  design  is  as  yet  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  enter  operational 
status. 

The  F-15's  principal  criterion  is  to  be 
"superior  to  any  present  or  planned  fighter 
in  close-in  visual  and  long-range  missile  en- 
counters." Its  tactical  missions  are  to  be 
fighter  sweep,  escort,  and  combat  air  patrol, 
all  of  which  require  that  the  P-15  be  able 
to  acqviire,  identify,  engage,  and  destroy  en- 
emy aircraft  in  contested  airspace  and  in  an 
enemy-controlled  radar  environment.  The 
aircraft  is  to  be  globally  self-deployable 
without  the  aid  of  tankers. 

AccOTtllng  to  Col.  Robert  White,  ASD's 
P-15  Program  Director,  more  than  500  con- 
ceptual variation  analyses  were  performed 
and  a  three-year  study  effort  was  completed 
before  contract  definition  was  begun. 

The  P-15  program  is  premised  on  contract 
definition  with  some  hMdware  development 
In  August  1968,  the  Air  Force  awarded 
initial  engine  development  contracts,  jointly 
with  the  U.S.  Navy,  to  both  General  Electric 
and  Pratt  &  Whitney.  This  cc«nj>etitive 
eighteen-month  contract  will  end  late  in 
February  1970,  and  upon  completion  of  2,000 
hotirs  of  static  tests  (including  sea  level  and 
altitude  thrust  runs)  of  the  two  competing 
engines,  the  Air  Force  will  select  the  win- 
ning engine  contractor. 

Both  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  spokesmen 
stress  that  while  they  equally  fund  this 
engine-development  program,  two  different 
engines  will  result:  the  Navy  engine  that  is 
to  power  the  much  shorter  length  P-14B 
alr-superlority/fleet  defense  fighter,  and  the 
F-15  engine.  While  this  joint  program  Is  the 
logical  result  of  the  considerable  similarity 
In  requirements,  commonality  will  not  be 
p>ermitted  to  Impinge  on  the  peculiar  needs 
of  each  design.  General  McNlckle  stressed, 
adding  that  sharing  of  core  engines  by  vari- 
ous USAP  aircraft  In  the  past  has  not  led  to 
performance  reductions.  The  Navy  engine, 
for  Instance,  will  employ  a  larger  fan  than 
the  P-15  to  furnish  the  higher  takeoff  thrusts 
required  for  carrier  operation. 

In  September  1968,  the  Air  Force  Invited 
eight  aircraft  manufacturers  to  submit  pro- 
posals for  contract  definition,  and  on  De- 
cember 31,  1968,  the  Air  Force  selected  Pair- 
child  HUler  Corp.,  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp., 
and  North  American  Rockwell  Corp.  to  pro- 
ceed with  contract  definition  for  the  P-15 
airframe. 

The  three  companies  were  to  make  pro- 
posals Involving  detailed  design  and  funding 
and  production  Information  by  June  30, 
1969.  On  the  basis  of  this  data,  the  Air  Force 
will  select  one  contractor  to  develop  and 
build  the  new  aircraft.  While  there  Is  a 
straight  progression  from  "paper  study  to 
hardware  without  prototype  testing,"  Colonel 
White  noted  that  "In  the  development  phase 
the  contractor  must  Indeed  show  that  he 
will  be  capable  of  giving  us  the  kind  of  per- 
formance we  have  specified  before  we  will 
enter  Into  the  production  phase." 
While  the  Air  Force  and  the  Department 


of  Defense  have  not  yet  decided  on  a  final 
contractual  approach.  Col.  Robert  P.  Titus, 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Re- 
search and  Development,  told  Air  Force/ 
Space  Digest  that  the  Air  Force  Is  Inclined 
toward  a  single  contract  involving  separate 
line  Items  for  R&D.  test  aircraft,  and  pro- 
duction aircraft  and  that  R&D  and  produc- 
tion Items  may  well  be  covered  by  different 
types  of  contractual  arrangements. 

As  he  put  It:  "It  makes  sense  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  contractor  to  'share  the 
risk'  Inherent  in  exploiting  the  technology 
In  the  development  stage  of  the  program. 
Some  degree  of  flexibility  is  also  necessary 
to  pursue  alternate  solutions  on  fighter  air- 
craft. This  flexibility  on  a  'ghared-rlsk'  con- 
tract arrangement  is  a  must  if  the  Air  Force 
Is  to  sign  up  In  1969  on  a  contract  to  de- 
liver an  alr-superlorlty  fighter  aircraft  which 
will  meet  the  theat  in  the  mid- '708.  Some 
form  of  cost-sharing  is.  therefore,  likely. 
Once  you  have  established  what  the  sys- 
tem should  cost,  a  fixed-price  approach,  how- 
ever, might  be  advantageous.  But  It  would 
be  difficult  to  establish  realistic  firm  prices 
before  a  production  design  can  be  decided 
on  and  a  valid  data  base  on  costs  Is  estab- 
lished. The  Air  Force  is  very  sensitive  to 
weapon  system  pricing  problems  and,  there- 
fore, is  devoting  considerable  time  and  effort 
to  exploring  all  of  the  procurement  alter- 
natives before  announcing  the  F-15  pro- 
curement approach." 

General  McNlckle  added  that  the  F-15 
contracting  methods  that  are  being  worked 
out  seek  to  prevent  "the  kind  of  troubles 
the  total  package  procurement  concept  has 
caused — where  the  combined  Inflationary 
cost  Increases,  covering  In  effect  an  eight- 
year  period,  surfaced  all  at  once  in  the  case 
of  the  C-5,  and  in  consequence  are  made  to 
look  big."  But  neither  Congress  nor  the  Air 
Force  wants  to  commit  the  government  to 
a  program  unless  the  costs  are  reasonably 
virell  known,  he  said.  In  consequence,  he 
said,  the  P-15  Is  laid  out  on  a  "development- 
milestone"  basis,  which,  along  with  a  fiscal- 
year  planning  clause,  will  prevent  overly 
long-term  cost  commitments  that  are  prem- 
ised on  Imponderables  and  replace  them 
with  an  incremental  decision  point  approach. 
General  Rhodarmer  explained  that  the 
P-15  development  will  be  funded  In  Incre- 
mental steps  tied  to  the  calendar  year  only 
for  budgeting  purposes.  This  cumulative 
learning  process  will  permit  reasonably  ac- 
curate, year-by-year  cost  figures  and  at  the 
same  time  greatly  reduce  the  "disengage- 
ment" between  the  government  and  the  con- 
tractor inherent  in  long-term,  fixed-prloe 
contracts. 

General  McNlckle  said,  "We  are  going  to 
follow  an  approach  where  we  In  effect  tell 
the  contractor:  'We  are  In  this  together,  and 
we  will  ride  herd  on  the  development  on  a 
step-by-step  basis  to  make  sure  of  your 
progress.' " 

General  Rhodarmer  explained  the  over-all 
cost  estimates  for  the  P-15,  premised  on  a 
"composite  model  Involving  cost  data  from 
eleven  different  supersonic  aircraft  built  by 
this  country,  vary  even  internally — between 
the  Air  Force  and  DoD — and  we  have  trouble 
deciding  what  the  cost  model  should  be. 
Obviously,  building  something  new  involves 
a  number  of  judgment  factors  and  new  cir- 
cumstances, over  and  above  measurable  ex- 
periences f r<»n  past  efforts,  which  affect  price 
in  a  critical  sense." 

As  a  result,  the  Air  Force  Is  not  willing  to 
reveal  the  P-15's  expected  unit  cost  other 
than  to  say  that  It  will  be  less  than  the 
F-111,  and,  as  General  McNlckle  put  It.  "You 
probably  won't  be  too  far  off  If  you  assume 
that  Its  price  will  be  largely  determined  by 
Its  weight,  and  the  P-15  Is  a  relatively  light, 
single-seat  aircraft."  Becaiise  of  reduced 
electronics  requirements,  the  F-15  should 
cost  less  than  the  Navy's  F-14B. 

Unit  cost  is  also  influenced  by  the  number 
of  F- 158  the  Air  Force  will  order  in  the  pro- 


duction contract  and  possible  follow-on  buys. 
Estimates  of  how  many  F-15s  wUl  be  bought 
range  between  500  and  2.000  aircraft.  (At 
the  moment, no  consideration  has  been  given 
to  possible  purchase  of  the  F-15  by  allied 
nations  In  terms  of  either  price  or  possible 
modification,  according  to  Colonel  Titus.) 

Principal  evaluation  criteria  for  the  source 
selection  process,  in  terms  of  basic  airframe 
efficiency.  Include  compatlbUlty  of  the  pro- 
pulsion Installation  with  the  airframe,  arma- 
ment provisions,  man-machine  compatabll- 
Ity,  the  efficiency  of  the  navigation  system, 
stability  and  control  features,  configuration 
and  visibility,  fire-control  system,  and  struc- 
tural efficiency,  including  the  prudent  use  of 
materials.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  Air 
Force  has  not  sjjeclfied  but.  on  the  basis  of 
information  from  the  three  competing  con- 
tractors, expects  the  first  Integrated  appli- 
cation of  advanced  composites  In  aeronauti- 
cal history. 

According  to  Dr.  Steven  Tsal.  Chief  Scien- 
tist at  the  Air  Force  Materials  Laboratory, 
It  Is  likely  that  between  ten  and  fifty  per- 
cent of  the  F-15  structure  will  be  made  of 
such  advanced  materials  as  titanium,  boron 
epoxy,  graphite  epoxy,  and  boron /aluminum 
composites,  the  application  of  which  can  re- 
duce component  weight  between  ten  and 
forty  percent  and  introduce  superior  strength, 
stiffness,  heat  resistance,  and  fabrication 
qualities. 

Dr.  Tsal  stressed  that  while  the  Air  Force 
has  placed  no  demands  for  Incorporation  of 
advanced  materials  In  the  F-15  airframe  de- 
sign, "it  would  not  seem  likely  that  the  F-15 
system  requirements  could  be  met  any  other 
way." 

USAP  Headqutu-ters  spokesmen  told  this 
reporter  that  because  of  the  weight  and  size 
constraints,  the  use  of  even  relatively  ex- 
pensive materials  "may  well  prove  cheaper 
In  the  long  run  than  the  use  of  conventional 
materials."  The  Air  Force,  therefore.  Is  en- 
couraging the  contractors  to  show  how  and 
why  the  application  of  advanced  materials 
will  prove  advantageous  in  terms  of  weight, 
size,  and  life  cycle  of  the  over-all  design,  all 
considerations  which  to  date  favor  their  use 
to  the  extent  predicted  by  Dr.  Tsal. 

Less  certain  is  another  advanced  technol- 
ogy that  could  lead  to  weight  and  space  sav- 
ings, as  well  as  a  reduction  of  the  aircraft's 
vulnerability:  the  fly-by-wire  technique,  de- 
veloped to  a  high  degree  by  NASA  for  space 
application  and  now  being  viewed  "with  great 
interest  by  the  Air  Force  for  use  in  combat 
aircraft,"  according  to  Colonel  Boyd. 

This  technique  provides  an  electronic  or 
electrical  linkage  between  the  pilot's  stick 
and  Individual  hydraulic  packs  located  right 
at  the  aircraft's  movable  control  surfaces, 
thereby  replacing  the  present  system  of  hy- 
drauUc  lines  crisscrossing  the  entire  aircraft. 
Colonel  Boyd  added,  however,  that  because 
of  the  untried  nature  of  this  system  In  aero- 
nautical appUcatlons.  the  Air  Force  as  yet 
has  not  decided  on  whether  or  not  the  P-15 
Is  to  employ  this  technique. 

On  November  5. 1968,  the  Air  Force  awarded 
contracts  to  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  and 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  for  competitive  develop- 
ment of  a  new  attack  radar  system.  On  com- 
pletion of  this  twenty-month  competitive  de- 
velopment program,  the  merits  of  the  two 
competing  entries  will  be  evaluated  by  the 
Air  Force  In  actual  fly-off. 

As  with  the  airframe  and  engine  sectors, 
the  Air  Force  has  Imposed  no  constraints  on 
the  ingentiity  of  the  contractors  concerning 
Innovative  approaches.  A  requirement  Is  fo- 
cused on  the  ability  to  operate  in  an  all- 
weather  OCI  (ground -controlled  intercep- 
tion) electronic  countenneasure  environ- 
ment. This  includes  Interrogation  responder 
radar  beacons  to  differentiate  between 
friendly  and  enemy  aircraft  (IPP)  and  the 
ability  to  acquire  and  lock  on  a  target  in  the 
ground  clutter  to  permit  the  use  of  radar- 
controlled  missiles. 

Some    avionics    features    are    still    being 
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analyzed  through  tiade-off  studies,  includ- 
lag  electro-optical  s]  sterna  In  which  the  Air 
Force,  according  to  | Colonel  Titus,  Is  "very 
Interested."  Electro-fcptlcal  systems  amplify 
Images  based  on  t^evlslon  principles  and 
keep  the  pilot  from  j'chsislng  after  some  dot 
on  the  horizon  for ,  identification  purposes 
only  to  discover  thait  it  is  a  Navy  airplane, 
or  some  other  frlenily  plane,"  he  said.  "In 
the  process,  of  course,  you  exp>end  what  fuel 
you  have  and  it's  tiiie  to  go  home.  We  have 
lost  more  kills'  chafing  friendlles  than  for 
any  other  reason,"  hei added. 

No  decision  on  si|ch  features  as  helmet- 
mounted  sights,  h^kd-up  displays,  and  a 
look-down  capabiliti  of  the  attack  radar 
has  been  reached  as  y»t. 

The  selection  of  the  P-I5's  avionics,  ac- 
cording to  Colonel  •:  Titus,  Is  guided  by  the 
belief  that  "visual  ccmbat  maneuvering  will 
be  with  us  for  a  long  time,  and  as  a  result 
we  don't  want  to  burden  the  aircraft  with 
any  avionics  gimniickry  which  Imposes 
weight  penalties  anl  increases  costs."  On 
the  other  hand,  he  stressed.  "We  do  want 
a  high  degree  of  auttmatlclty  and  simplified 
operation  in  the  cock]  »it." 

High  thrust-to- weight  ratio  and  low  wing 
loading  are  the  two  pivotal  features  of  the 
P-IS  thatidatermine  1  :s  air  battle  capabilities. 
Its  .da«h  speed  at  latitude  will  be  about 
Mach  2.5-plus:  its  on  deck  dash  speed,  above 
Mach  1:  and  its  sustained  maximum  speed, 
above  Mach  2.  But  its  high  acceleration, 
climb,  and  maneuver  iblllty  are  rated  by  the 
Air  Force  as  vastly  mo  re  important  than  sheer 
speed. 

The  highest  speed  recorded  in  aerial  dog- 
fights in  Vietnam  wis  Mach  1.3.  The  P-15, 
allowing  for  its  servKe  life  beginning  in  the 
mid-1970s,  is  to  have  maximum  acceleration 
capability  from  the  5i)eed  of  escort,  about 
Mach  0.8.  to  Mach  1.5,  the  highest  foresee- 
able air  battle  spec  a.  While  there  are  a 
number  of  aircraft  In  the  U.S.  inventory 
capable  of  rapid  acceleration,  this  ability  is 
either  confined  to  i  acceleration  along  the 
line  of  flight,  or  normal  (at  a  ninety-degree 
angle)  to  the  line  oi  flight,  but  not  both. 
The  F-15  will  become  the  first  U.S.  fighter 
with  this  combined  Acceleration  capability, 
and  thereby  cure  a  deficiency  existing  in  re- 
lation to  the  Soviet  inventory,  according 
to  Colonel  Titus. 

The  F-15  is  designed  to  meet  a  threat 
range  constituted  by]  a  vaiiiety  of  current 
and  projected  Soviet  fighters,  such  as  the 
MIGs.  Poxbat.  and  PI  igon.  according  to  the 
Air  Force,  and  to  be  supterlor  to  all. 

Colonel  White  des:ribed  the  F-15  per- 
formance needs  this  vay:  "Aerial  combat  to 
effect  a  shoot-down  can  be  accomplished 
several  ways:  first  by  using  a  slow,  long- 
range  aircraft  that  fill  s  an  orbit  in  a  desired 
area,  equipped  with  sensory  equipment  to 
permit  long-range  detjction,  acquisition  and 
identification  of  eneuy  aircraft,  and  then 
acts  as  a  mlsslle-laun<  hing  platform  to  pro- 
vide the  capability  of  destroying  the  enemy 
aircraft  with  missiles  at  long  range  without 
really  maneuvering  ths  aircraft  Itself.  At  the 
other  extreme,  a  very  high-speed  aircraft — 
Mach  3 -pi  us — may  be  vectored  to  intercept 
an  enemy  aircraft  an<;  with  extremely  Mgh 
speed  make  a  single  cs  Iculated  pass  effecting 
the  kill,  again  by  the  use  of  a  missile  that 
must  have  maneuverlz  ig  capability  sufficient 
to  defeat  any  evasive  measures  taken  by  the 
enemy  aircraft  at  the  precise  time  of  kill. 

"Between  these  two  extremes,  there  lies  a 
broad  spectrum  in  wh  ch  the  aircraft  them- 
selves engage,  fly  In  raan-to-man  maneuver, 
and  by  the  use  of  guns  or  missiles  effect  the 
kill.  In  this  mission,  ;he  surviving  aircraft 
will  be  the  one  with  freater  maneuverabil- 
ity." This,  Colonel  Wh  te  said,  means  a  fast, 
extremely  agile,  lightweight  aircraft  with 
fully  integrated  and  complementary  weapons. 
Also,  excess  power  r«  quired  to  provide  the 
performance  and  agilit ;r  necessary  to  close  for 
a  kill  from  a  position   )f  advantage  must  be 


available,  he  said.  "On  the  other  hand,  we 
can  escape  successfully  from  a  position  of 
disadvantage,  whether  it  be  in  the  air  or 
from  ground  defenses,  such  as  surface-to- 
air  mlssUee."  he  explained.  The  relatively 
small  size  of  the  P-16  will  make  detection 
significantly  more  difficult,  he  said.  Once 
detected,  "a  smaller  target  is  harder  to  hit, 
particuarly  when  it  has  the  agility  to  move 
quickly  to  up>set  enemy  defenses."  according 
to  Colonel  White. 

While  the  P-15  will  be  faster  than  the  P-4 
which  it  will  replace,  it  wont  be  as  fast 
as  the  Mach  3-plus  P-12.  This  has  caused 
critical  comments  by  some  aircraft  design- 
ers, along  with  a  claim  that  the  Air  Force 
has  failed  to  exploit  the  available  technology 
as  fully  as  possible.  Air  Force  spokesmen 
reject  this  charge  "emphatically  and  cate- 
goricany." 

Colonel  White.  Colonel  Titus,  and  others 
concede  freely  that  It  may  be  possible  to 
design  an  aircraft  capable  of  the  needed  ac- 
celeration, characteristics  in  the  high  sub- 
sonic and  low  supersonic  regimes  while 
also  incorporating  a  Mach  3  cruise  cai>abillty. 
but  at  least  four  reasons  militate  against 
such  a  design: 

It  could  not  be  built  now  since  it  requires 
a  number  of  sophisticated  materials  and 
propulsion  techniques,  such  as  variable- 
geometry  engines  and  exotic  fuels  that  have 
not  yet  reached  an  operational  state. 

Its  size  and  weight  would  be  prohibitive, 
resulting  in  a  clearly  detectable  radar  sig- 
nature and  other  drawbacks. 

Its  costs  would  be  such  "that  whatever  Im- 
provements in  performance  we  might  get 
would  be  indefensible  in  terms  of  exchange 
ratio  (Increase  in  kills)  advantage." 

Such  an  aircraft  would  not  be  practical, 
"We  don't  need  it." 

The  Inexorable  size  restrictions  inherent  in 
the  air  battle  mission  do  not  permit  fuel 
tankage  "needed  for  supersonic  cruise  except 
In  test  runs,"  according  to  Colonel  Titus. 
The  supersonic  speed  capability  of  present- 
generation  combat  aircraft,  in  a  practical 
sense,  is  being  used  in  only  a  very  limited 
manner.  Also,  he  pointed  out.  "you  don't  es- 
cort strike  aircraft  at  anything  but  subsonic 
cruise.  So  what  you  need  is  the  ability  to 
Jump  from  the  speed  of  escort  to  the  speed 
of  engagement,  and  in  that  area  the  P-15  wlU 
have  no  peer." 

Employing  engine  technologies  about 
twenty-five  percent  more  efficient  than  those 
of  present-day  fighters  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
tensive Air  Force-directed  research  in  propul- 
sion techniques  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  utilizing  both  advanced  aerodynamics  as 
well  as  lightweight  materials,  the  F-15's 
thrust-to-welght  ratio  will  be  better  than 
one  to  one. 

This  compares  with  a  thrust-to-weight 
ratio  of  about  0.8  to  one  for  the  F-4,  and  less 
than  0.5  to  one  for  the  P-lllA.  As  a  result 
of  this  high  thrust-to-weight  ratio,  the  P-15 
will  be  able  to  climb  from  treetop  level  to 
maximum  altitude  with  rocket-like  speed. 

Its  ceiling  is  classified,  but  below  the  90.000 
feet  of  the  Poxbat.  As  General  Rhodarmer  ex- 
plained. "We  will  rely  on  the  P-15's  missiles 
to  go  after  the  Poxbat  at  altitude.  You  cant 
optimize  for  maneuverability  and  cover  the 
high-speed,  high-altitude  spectrum,  too. 
That's  what  we  have  our  missiles  for."  He 
added  that  a  number  of  advantages  accrue 
to  the  P-15  from  this  configuration:  "An  air- 
craft of  the  Poxbat/F-12  type  operating  at 
altitude  has  a  very  limited  maneuver  capa- 
bility and  can't  easily  avoid  an  air-to-air 
missile.  On  the  other  hand,  the  F-15's  excel- 
lent maneuver  capability,  along  with  its 
radar  system,  enable  the  aircraft  to  avoid 
missiles  launched  against  it  from  above  by  a 
Poxbat/P-12  type  aircraft.  Just  as  the  P-15 
can  avoid  SAM-type  missiles  coming  from 
below." 

Combired  with  the  P-15's  excellent  thrust 
ratio,  wliich  provides  the  basis  for  its  high 
rate  of  acceleration,  is  an  aerodynamic  con- 


figuration that  preserves  this  capability  In 
turns.  As  Colonel  Boyd  put  it.  "Maneuver- 
ability in  the  sense  of  the  P-18  is  defined 
as  being  the  ability  to  perform  a  change  or  a 
combination  of  changes  In  altitude,  airspeed, 
and  "llrection,  which  bolls  down  to  good 
climb  and  acceleration  as  well  as  good  turn- 
ing characteristics." 

The  P-15's  ability  to  turn  will  be  achieved 
by  dint  of  Its  wing  size  and  aerodynamic 
efficiency.  While  the  Installatloa  of  engine 
thrust  deflectors  as  a  means  of  gaining  the 
required  turning  performance  had  been  ex- 
amined. Colonel  Boyd  said,  "We  believe  It 
is  cheaper  to  do  this  Job  with  the  wing.  For 
the  time  being,  the  wing  Is  still  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  device  for  enhancing 
turn  capabilities.  Future  generations  of  en- 
gines with  higher  thrust-to-welght  ratios 
may,  however,  change  the  picture." 

The  P-15  is  designed  as  a  fighter's  fighter, 
an  offensive  weapon,  according  to  Colonel 
Titus.  The  importance  of  its  armament, 
therefore,  is  overriding.  A  gun  and  two  types 
of  missiles  are  required. 

"In  the  gun.  we  want  a  high  muzzle  velocity 
and  high  cyclic  rate  of  fire."  Colonel  Titus 
stressed.  The  gun  might  fire  the  caseless 
ammunition  currently  under  development  by 
the  U.S.  Army. 

In  adaitlon.  the  F-15  will  employ  short- 
range  maneuvering  dogfight  mlssUes  and 
standoff  missiles.  The  short-range  missile  is 
likely  to  be  an  updated  Sparrow  missile — 
the  AIM  7P — with  a  mlnl-num  effective  range 
substantially  below  that  of  the  present  mis- 
sile (which  requires  too  much  distance  to 
be  fully  effective  in  dogfights) . 

Without  compromise  of  the  primary  alr- 
superiorlty  mission,  the  P-15  will  have  an 
Intrinsic,  substantial  ground  attack  capa- 
bility, according  to  Air  Force  spokesmen. 
Colonel  Titus  pointed  out  that.  "Of  course, 
we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  provide  all- 
weather  precision  radar  bombing."  But  be- 
cause it  is  easy  to  fly,  and  because  it  can 
lift  heavy  payloads  due  to  its  high  thrust 
loading  and  low  wing  loading,  "the  F-15  will 
be  able  to  deliver  two  or  four  750-i>ound 
bombs  right  on  target — and  this  represents 
a  formidable  ground  attack  capability  In  my 
opinion,"  it  was  stressed  by  Colonel  Titus. 

No  decision  has  been  reached  by  the  Air 
Force  as  yet  concerning  the  need  for  a  modi- 
fied two-seater  training  version  of  the  P-15. 
On  the  basis  of  past  abilities  to  train  USAP 
fighter  pilots  In  the  F-lOO  and  other  aircraft 
without  a  two-seater  trainer,  and  because 
automation  reduces  the  F-15  pilot's  work- 
load substantially,  the  trainer  model  may  not 
be  necessary,  in  the  view  of  Colonel  Titus. 

The  rationale  for  the  P-15  program  was 
summed  up  by  General  McNlckle  In  the 
statement  that  "not  since  North  Africa  ( dur- 
ing World  War  II)  has  the  American  fight- 
ing man  been  under  air  attack.  We  have 
taken  this  condition  for  granted  too  long.  It 
could  change  in  a  hurry"  without  the  F-15 
coming  Into  being. 

Colonel  Titus  added  that  the  United  States 
has  "relied  on  the  superior  pilot  skills  of  our 
crews  in  the  past  decade  and  sustained  the 
myth  that  the  other  side  cant  match  our 
training  levels.  The  folly  of  this  reasoning  be- 
comes clear  when  you  look  at  the  high  level 
of  proficiency  that  we  have  been  able  to  in- 
still In  some  of  our  allies,  such  as  the  South 
Korean  air  force.  There  is  no  reason  for  as- 
suming that  if  we  can  train  others,  our  ad- 
versaries can't  do  the  same.  We  can't  rest  on 
our  laurels  any  more.  We  need  an  aircraft 
that  corrects  the  deficiencies  of  our  force 
structure,"  Colonel  Titus  pointed  out. 

There  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
P-15  will  do  Just  that. 


DEPLOYMENT  OF  THE  ABM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  pub- 
licity attendant  to  the  long  debate  over 
deployment  of  President  Nixon's  Safe- 
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guard  antl-ballistic-missile  system  has. 
In  my  opinion,  contributed  to  a  distor- 
tion of  the  issue.  The  ABM  is  no  black 
and  white  matter.  We  who  support  the 
President's  limited  proposal  are  not  un- 
aware of  the  residual  benefits  of  this 
debate — one  of  the  most  important  de- 
bates of  this  decad*:  One  of  those  bene- 
fits is  discussed  in  an  excellent  editorial 
published  in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Aug.  6.  1969] 
ABM:  The  Opponents'  Accomplishments 
The  acrimonious  debate  over  the  anti-bal- 
listic missile  should  reach  its  climax  in  the 
Senate  votes  scheduled  for  today.  The  most 
significant  accomplishments  of  those  Sena- 
tors who  have  opposed  the  ABM.  though,  do 
not  depend  on  the  outcome  of  the  voting. 

These  accomplishments  do  not  hinge  on 
any  single  weapons  system,  still  less  on  ABM 
deployment,  which  is  a  problematical  deci- 
sion and  not  the  Armageddon.  The  accom- 
plishments, rather,  have  to  do  with  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  nation,  the  armed  services  and 
the  Congress.  Because  of  the  challenge  to 
the  ABM,  the  nation  is  more  aware  of  Its 
strategic  position,  the  armed  services  are 
aware  they  have  no  blank  check  on  the  na- 
tional treasury,  and  the  Congress  Is  far  more 
aware  of  its  responsibilities  for  civilian  con- 
trol of  the  military  and  mlUtary  spending. 

Never  before  has  the  nation  seen  the  stra- 
tegic arms  race  debated  In  such  breadth  and 
detail.  The  challenge  has  pried  into  the  open 
a  great  amount  of  classified  Information — 
needlessly  classified.  In  the  opinion  of  even 
such  a  nuclear  hawk  as  Dr.  Edward  Teller — 
and  created  a  huge  public  record.  A  far 
clearer  understanding  of  the  strategic  Issues 
Is  now  accessible  to  any  citizen  willing  to 
pursue  the  record. 

It  must  at  once  be  added  that  the  pub- 
lic debate  based  on  this  vast  information 
has  been  vastly  disappointing.  The  record 
Is  there  for  the  diligent  student,  but  the 
issues  were  never  drawn  in  a  fashion  the 
citizen  could  follow  without  great  study. 
And  if  the  ABM  opponents  get  most  of  the 
credit  for  opening  the  record,  they  must 
also  bear  much  of  the  blame  for  fuzzing 
the  Issues. 

The  Senators  worried  about  the  arms  race, 
to  take  the  first  thing,  picked  the  wrong 
weapons  system  as  their  target.  The  threat- 
ening development  in  strategic  weaponry  is 
not  the  ABM,  which  can  be  defended  as  a 
stabilizing  factor  In  the  nuclear  balance  and 
Is,  after  all,  a  defensive  weapon.  The  threat- 
ening development  is  multiple  warheads, 
which  are  offensive  weapons  and  which 
nearly  everyone  agrees  are  destabilizing.  If 
the  ABM  opponents  win  In  the  Senate  today, 
indeed.  It  seems  likely  to  cement  MIRV  all 
the  more  solidly  In  the  U.S.  arsenal.  If  so,  the 
opponents'  victory  may  be  a  Pyrrhic  one. 

In  challenging  the  ABM,  the  opponents 
also  picked  the  wrong  Issues.  Their  two  chief 
contentions  are  that  It  won't  work,  and  that 
It  will  escalate  the  arms  race  by  alarming 
the  Soviets.  These  contentions  cannot  be 
reconciled  even  by  assuming  a  high  degree  of 
Soviet  stupidity.  For  if  the  Soviets  wrongly 
or  rightly  believe  the  system  may  work  tech- 
nically, it  will  In  fact  work  as  a  deterrent. 
And  deterrence,  not  shooting  down  missiles, 
is  Its  actual  purpose. 

Such  issues  have  distracted  attention  from 
the  real  decision  before  the  nation.  The  So- 
viets have  recently  been  on  the  march  In 
nuclear  weaponry,  and  If  they  keep  up  the 
pace  they  will  be  significantly  ahead  by  the 
mld-19708.  Unless  the  U.S.  is  willing  to  accept 


inferiority.  It  must  decide  between  two  op- 
tions: It  can  build  an  ABM,  which  neces- 
sitates starting  now  because  of  long  lead 
time,  but  which  might  deflect  the  arms 
race  toward  a  bit  more  emphasis  on  defense. 
Or  It  can  plan  to  meet  Soviet  advances  with 
further  offensive  weapons,  which  sacrifices 
the  opportunity  to  stress  more  defense,  but 
provides  the  chance  to  wait  a  few  more  years 
to  see  if  the  Soviete  actually  do  keep  up  their 
recent  pace  of  arms  deployment.  It  is,  as 
we  said,  problematical. 

Even  If  the  ABM  issue  was  never  clearly 
drawn,  though,  it  remains  highly  significant 
that  a  challenge  was  made  to  some  weapons 
system.  The  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee evidently  had  grown  accustomed  to 
rubber-stamping  Pentagon  proposals,  and  as 
a  consequence  its  leaders  were  caught  with- 
out their  homework  done  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  ABM  debate.  They  are  not  likely  to 
let  that  happen  again,  which  means  more 
scrutiny  not  only  for  the  ABM  but  for  any 
weapons  the  committee  considers. 

This  effect  la  already  apparent.  It  is  quite 
unusual,  for  example,  that  some  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  have  Joined 
criticism  of  the  ABM.  The  full  committee 
also  recently  ended  any  development  of  bac- 
teriological warfare  for  offensive  ptirposes. 
The  possibility  of  rejection  by  the  committee, 
in  turn,  wiU  push  its  way  back  into  all 
levels  of  Pentagon  planning.  If  the  generals 
know  their  requests  wUl  receive  detailed  and 
possibility  brutal  scrutiny,  they  will  be 
accordingly  less  willing  to  advance  those  they 
are  not  confident  they  can  defend. 

The  effect  of  the  challenge  to  the  ABM, 
In  short,  is  likely  to  be  a  general  tightening 
of  military  planning,  which  could  yield  both 
sounder  weapons  and  less  budget  fat.  This  is 
by  no  accounting  a  small  accomplishment, 
and  It  Is  one  the  ABM  opponents  can  claim 
even  if  they  lose  the  voting  today. 


ABM    IS    NOT    PAR-nSAN    ISSUE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
attention  to  a  recent  communication  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy  )  to  his  constituents  regarding  the 
ABM  question.  His  thoughtful  remarks 
emphasizing  the  nonpartisan  character 
of  the  debate  deserve  the  widest  possible 
circulation. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Percy  that  ABM  is  a 
matter  for  every  Senator  to  decide  as  his 
own  conscience  dictates,  and  I  agree 
with  his  conclusions  on  the  issue.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  Letter  on  ABM  to  the  People  of  Illinois 

Tomorrow  the  Senate  will  vote  on  the  mer- 
its of  deploying  an  antl-ballistic-missile 
system. 

This  proposal  was  brought  to  the  floor  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  after  only 
10  out  of  18  of  its  members  favored  the 
plan.  The  debate  has  lasted  three  weeks.  But 
the  issue  has  been  with  us  since  President 
Johnson  first  approved  the  deployment  of 
the  Sentinel  ABM — a  system  that  was  ulti- 
mately scrapped  by  President  Nixon  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Pentagon.  I  had  op- 
posed the  Johnson  decision. 

As  a  new  decision  on  ABM  approaches,  the 
outcome  remains  in  doubt.  The  Senate  Is 
almost  evenly  divided.  Senators  whose  honor 
and  patriotism  are  beyond  question.  Repub- 
licai'is  and  Democrats  alike,  are  aligned  on 
either  side  of  this  vital  Issue. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  fitting  to 
address  this  letter  to  all  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois to  state  clearly  my  position. 


I  shall  vote  against  the  deployment  of  the 
ABM  system  In  the  United  States  at  thU 
time. 

I  shall  do  so  because  I  feel  deeply  that  the 
fundamental  Interests  of  our  country  call 
for  delaying  the  decision  to  deploy  for  one 
year. 

In  that  time,  a  firm  path  for  arms  talks 
will  hopefully  be  laid  down  and  In  that  time 
the  ABM  system,  now  technologically  imper- 
fect and  incomplete,  will  hopefuUy  be  fur- 
ther refined  and  improved  through  intensive 
research,  development,  engineering,  testing 
and  evaluation.  Deployment  could  occur  at 
a  test  site  In  the  Pacific. 

In  this  way.  we  may  yet  avert  another 
escalation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  without 
endangering  our  national  security. 

EfforU  to  devise  a  workable  ABM  must  con- 
tinue without  any  loss  in  momentum.  There- 
fore. I  firmly  believe  that  any  attempt  to 
eliminate  or  to  reduce  funds  of  the  ABM  lor 
this  purpose  should  be  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
Consequently.  I  shall  vote  against  any  cuts 
whatsoever  in  the  appropriation  for  the  ABM 
as  proposed  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, with  the  understanding  that  these 
funds  should  be  spent  for  further  develop- 
ment rather  than  actual  deployment. 

Some  have  claimed  that  in  opposing  the 
deployment  of  an  ABM  now  I  oppose  a  Presi- 
dent of  my  own  party. 

Yet  the  fact  is  that  the  leader  of  those  who 
favor  deployment  is  Senator  John  C.  Stennls. 
a  Mississippi  Democrat,  while  the  leader  of 
those  who  oppose  deployment  is  Senator  John 
Sherman  Cooper,  a  Kentucky  Republican  who 
served  with  distinction  as  Ambassador  to  In- 
dia under  President  Elsenhower. 

The  fact  is  that  many  of  our  most  knowl- 
edgeable scientists  as  well  as  informed,  form- 
er Defense  Department  officials  have  raised 
grave  doubts  regarding  the  feasibility  of  the 
present  ABM  approach — doubts  that  echo 
through  the  Pentagon  itself  today. 

The  fact  is  that  the  ABM  proposal  created 
an  unprecedented  split  within  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  that  the 
senior  Republican  member  of  that  commit- 
tee voted  against  deployment  of  the  ABM. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  ABM  system  has  never 
been  put  together.  Critical  parts  have  never 
been  tested.  The  design  of  several  key  ele- 
ments has  not  yet  been  completed. 

The  fact  Is  that  under  my  commitment  to 
fund  the  ABM  project  in  full  and  to  approve 
production  of  components  that  require  a 
long  lead-time,  there  will  be  no  delay  In  my 
view  in  the  present  timetable  should  we  de- 
cide a  year  from  now  that  a  genuine  need  to 
deploy  the  ABM  exlsu. 

And  the  fact  is  that  on  this  important 
question  the  President  has  told  me  that  each 
Senator  should  be  guided  by  his  own  con- 
science to  vote  In  a  way  that  best  serves  the 
national  Interest. 

In  good  conscience,  as  a  former  defense 
contractor.  I  cannot  support  putting  this  yet 
to  be  completed  weapons  system  into  pro- 
duction. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  deployment  of  the  ABM  now  and  I  shall 
vote  for  funding  In  full  the  development  of 
an  effective  ABM  without  and  delay  to  have 
ready  in  the  event  it  is  needed. 


REPORT  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  ABM 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  4  and  6  of  this  year,  the  Washing- 
ton Area  Citizens  Against  the  ABM  held 
public  hearings  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  Safeguard  system  and  its  pos- 
sible deployment  in  the  Washington 
area.  Those  who  testified  included  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  scientists,  and  many 
citizens  actively  involved  In  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  life  of  the  greater 
Washington  area. 
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testimony  presented,  a 
select  panel  published  their  findings  and 
offered  recommendations  regarding  ABM 
deployment.  As  we  enter  the  final  day 
»Df  debate  on  the  Safeguard  in  the  Senate. 
I  feel  It  would  be  extremely  useful  to 
include  this  exfcellent  report  in  the 
Record  so  that  (lur  deliberations  might 
benefit  from  it. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  of  the  Citizens  Panel  of 
the  Washington  Area  Citizens  Against 
the  ABM  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  b^  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Report  op  the  CrrizENs  Panel  of  Washing- 
ton AMiA  CmziNs  Against  the  aBM 
(Public  Hearings  held  in  the  city  of  Wash- 

w^*"^;?-^  ■  •^"'''*  ^"'^  «•  l»«9'  °°  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proposed!  Safeguard  antl-balUstlc- 

wif-i*  f7.^**"   ^""^    ^^  deployment   In   the 
Metropolitan  Washington  area) 

REPORT    AND    riNDINOS    OF    THE    CITIZENS    PANEL 
ON  THE    ,  LSM    HEARINGS 

The  members  sulmlttlng  this  report  were 
A^Z'^^\i^.t  ^'^b'^Kton  Area  Citizens 
^iK  -f  ,.^°**  ^°  ^'^^  ^  "  P^°e>  to  hear 
Co^nnl^  ""k^^  '""  **^*  ^^^  »°  the  DC. 
Council   Chambers    on  June   4  and   6,   1969 

l^iZ  ♦».  *  *^«""^8<'.  extensive  publicity  was 
given  through  the  communications  media 
fz^L  t*»«  hearings  and  the  opportunity  to 
testify  and  Invitations  to  testify  were  sent 
to  almost  100  organizations.  Over  six  hours 
of  testimony  was  heiird  on  the  two  dates  but 
txL^"^""  response  was  so  great  that  all 
those  who  wished  to  testify  could  not  be  ac- 
commodated. 

TT„^f^J*!f''^*"''*  °'  *^*  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Defense  Department 
were  specifically  infted  to  testify  but  de- 
clined to  testify  or  submit  statements 
A^«  ^tnesses  whd  appeared  opposed  the 
ABM.  Thus,  all  the  testimony  on  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  Question  was  essentially 
uncontradicted.  The  I  testimony  covered  both 
tlon  ^'^  national  aspects  of  the  ques- 

The  following  is  tlie  report  and  findings  of 
the  panel,  reached  ^s  a  result  of  the  testi- 
mony presented  to  iis. 

/.  The  Safeguard  5|5fe7n  is  not  necessary 

The  Department  df  Defense  Justifies  the 
proposed  Safeguard  !4lsslle  Defense  (which 
will  deploy  ABM  slles  around  Mlnuteman 
Missile  Bases  and  Wsshington.  D.C.)  as  nee 
essary  to  protect  tlie  American  deterrent 
from  a  Soviet  "first  strike"  which  would  de- 
stroy our  capacity,  tc  retaliate.  But  the  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  tha ;  there  Is  no  clear  and 
present  danger  to  ou-  ability  to  destroy  the 
Soviet  Union,  even  If  there  were  a  sur 
prise  attack  against    is. 

There  Is  no  known  Method  of  neutralizing 
the  nuclear  mlssiled  in  our  Polaris  sub- 
marines, for  example  At  a  minimum,  even 
after  a  Soviet  attacjc  on  the  Mlnutemen 
three  times  the  nmnhjer  of  missiles  needed  to 
destroy  the  USSR  would  be  left. 

Even  if  there  were  such  a  danger,  the  Safe- 
guard system  would   be  a  hopelessly  inade- 

?h".*  !r^^*'^/''^'^°-  Whatever  protection 
tne  ABM  could  give,  even  if  it  worked  per- 
fectly, could  be  comiletely  offset  by  a  10% 
Increase  in  the  num  )er  of  Soviet  offensive 
missiles.  Such  an  incease  would  be  far  less 
costly  than  the  com  tructlon  of  the  ABM 
defense  'itself. 
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costly,  and  would  force  the  USSR  to  recipro- 
cal*, thus  neutralizing  any  strategic  advan- 
tages that  the  system  might  produce. 
///.  The  Safeguard  loill  not  loork 
In  any  event,  the  antl-mlsslle  missile  sim- 
ply will  not  work  (though  Soviet  strategic 
planners  will  have  to  assume  that  it  will), 
any  better  than  an  anti-bullet  bullet  would. 
The  great  weight  of  Independent  scientific 
opinion  Is  that  the  ABM  is  incapable  of  per- 
forming the  task  assigned  to  it.  Further- 
more, cost  overruns  will  make  the  system 
vastly  more  expensive  than  anticipated  offi- 
cially. 

All  In  all.  the  Safeguard  system  Is  destined 
to  be.  if  it  Is  authorized,  the  greatest  de- 
fense spending  scandal  of  the  cold  war  so  far. 
IV.  ABM  and  the  V.S.SJi. 

If  the  United  States  starts  to  build  an 
ABM  system,  the  USSR  will  react  by  build- 
ing a  major  ABM  system  of  its  own.  If  the 
military  group  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  able 
to  divert  large  funds  for  this  military  pur- 
pose, the  forces  of  conservatism  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  is  at  a  critical  Juncture  in  its 
political  history,  will  be  strengthened.  This 
would  push  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  direction 
that  would  lead  to  heightened  international 
tension. 

V.  ABM  and  China 
China    has    no    intercontinental    ballistic 
missiles  and  Indications  are  that  they  are 
not  proceeding  rapidly  in  their  development. 
Even  If  they  do  develop  an  ICBM  in  the  fu- 
ture, they  would  be  deterred  from  using  it 
first,    because    of    the    United    States"    over- 
whelming   power    of    retaliation.    There    is 
strong  indication  that  the  military   wishes 
an  ABM  system  to  give  the  United  States  the 
power  to  strike  China   (and  other  nations) 
first  without  fear  of  retaliation  to  Itself. 
VI.  ABM  and  American  security 
The    deployment    of    the    Safeguard    will 
weaken,   rather  than  strengthen.   America's 
security    from    foreign    attack.    The    United 
States  deterrent   capacity  is  already  secure 
and  only  an  escalation  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race   can   make   It   less  so.   Such   escalation 
could  be  the  chief  effect  of  the  ABM.  Further- 
more, since  security  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
military   hardware,   but  also  of   the   abUlty 
of  the  people  of  the  nation  to  funcUon  In 
a  unified  way,  the  conUnued  allocation  of 
national  resources  to  defense,  instead  of  to 
the  solution  of  critical  social  problems    will 
increase  the  tension  wlttiln  American  society 
and  thus  reduce  our  security. 

VII.  ABM  and  disarament 
There  presenOy  exists  a  real  opportunity 
to  bring  the  arms  race  to  a  halt,  based  on 
fact  that  both  the  UJS.  and  the  U.S.S  R  have 
secure  deterrents,  and  to  let  this  chance  go 
by  would  amount  to  a  national  tragedy 
since  sooner  or  later  the  nuclear  stockpUes 
will  be  used  if  they  are  not  removed.  If  the 
United  States  deploys  ABM  the  Soviet  Union 
will  have  to  respond  in  kind,  and  the  chance 
for  disarmament  will  have  passed. 

VIII.  The  ABM  and  national  priorities 
The  need  of  the  people  for  better  housing 
education,  health  care,  and  related  matters 
has  priority  over  the  need  for  ABM.  Even 
If  this  weapon  were  workable  technically 
and  strategically,  the  added  security  it  could 
provide  would  be  less  important  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  than  the  meeting  of  the  critical 
domestic  needs  of  the  people.  The  Imposition 
of  an  unnecessary  and  vastly  expensive  weap- 
ons system  on  the  country  amounts  to  a 
decision  to  repress  the  poor  and  black  people 
of  the  United  States. 


strategic  necessity.  It  will  not  make  the 
city  safer,  as  the  Soviet  Union  will  simply 
target  more  ICBMs  toward  Washington  (as 
the  U.S.  did  toward  Moscow  when  Its  ABM 
system  was  set  up),  making  Washington 
and  Moscow  sister  cities — the  two  most  vul- 
nerable on  earth. 

X.  ABM  tvill  bring  added  danger 
Because    more    missiles    will    be    deployed 

against  Washington  by  the  USSR,  there 
would  be  an  increased  danger  that  one  will 
be  fired  accidentally.  If  the  ABM  is  kept 
on  alert  to  prevent  this,  there  is  an  equal 
danger  that  one  of  its  missiles  will  go  off  ac- 
cidentally. There  is  also  the  danger  of  a 
nuclear  explosion  on  the  ground  or  of  a 
non-nuclear  explosion  leading  to  contamina- 
tion of  the  area  with  radioactive  materials. 
In  the  event  of  a  war,  the  radar  at  the  ABM 
site  would  be  attacked,  even  if  the  city  is 
not.  and  the  people  (except  those  in  the 
deep  shelters  of  the  White  House  and  Pen- 
tagon) would  fall  victim  to  the  fallout. 

XI.  Washington  has  greater  needs 
The  Washington  ABM  site  would  be  with- 
in twenty  miles  of  the  White  House  and 
would  cost  about  $600,000,000.  The  area  is, 
however,  faced  with  a  critical  shortage  of 
low  and  middle  Income  housing.  The  land 
is  needed  to  build  that  housing.  The  funds 
are  needed  for  housing  and  for  many  other 
local  problems.  If  the  people  of  the  city 
could  make  the  decisions  that  affect  their 
own  lives,  they  would  decide  against  the 
ABM  and  for  use  of  the  money  In  ways 
that  would  Improve  their  lives  and  the  llvfes 
of  their  children. 

XII.  Future  action  by  area  citizens 
At  the  hearings  a  proposal  was  made  that 
if  the  ABM  should  be  authorized  and  a 
Washington  Area  site  should  be  chosen,  the 
people  opposed  should  march  to  the  site. 
claim  It,  and  camp  there  until  the  site  chosen 
Is  dedicated  to  a  use  chosen  by  the  people  of 
the  Washington,  D.C.  area.  This  proposal  re- 
ceived wide  support  from  the  people  present 
at  the  hearing. 

APPENDIX 

"Public  outlays  for  defense  .  .  .  are  eco- 
nomically non-productive  and  constitute  a 
drain  on  our  economic  resources  and  our 
society"  (Report  of  the  Mayor's  Economic 
Development  Committee  June,  1969) . 

Even  as  the  Administration  Is  seeking  to 
spend  a  minimum  of  $600  million  (assum- 
ing no  overruns)  to  deploy  a  Safeguard  ABM 
for  the  security  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
there  is  in  this  city  a  multitude  of  social 
and  economic  ills  for  which  there  are  no 
available  funds.  The  fact  that  poverty  exists 
to  the  degree  that  it  does  in  the  Nation's  cap- 
ital Is  a  result  of  America's  obsessive  con- 
cern with  military  and  defense  commitments 
and  gross  neglect  at  home. 

The  Mayor's  Economic  Development  Com- 
mittee Report  documents  many  of  the  criti- 
cal needs  of  the  people  of  the  District,  and 
has  projected  a  ten  year  program  to  meet 
those  needs.  The  cost  of  the  program  Is  esti- 
mated at  three  billion  dollars,' 

The  need  Is  clear: 

Housing 
In  1968.  av;  of  the  housing  units  In  the 
District  were  either  dilapidated  and  re- 
quired replacement,  or  were  overcrowded.  rat- 
Infested,  and  In  serious  need  of  renovation 
and  repair.  The  Mayor's  Economic  Develop- 
ment Committee,  citing  this  problem  and 
other  urgent  needs,  projects  $165  million 
over   the  next  decade   to  provide  adequate 


IX.  ABM  is  not  needed  in  Washington 

The  decision  to  place  an  ABM  site  in  or 

near  Washington  is  motivated  more  by  the 

fact    that    the    people    of    Washington    are 

politically    powerless    than    by    reasons    of 


'  This  Is  in  addition  to  the  recommended 
budget,  1970,  for  D.C.  of  $828  million.  The 
three  billion  dollar  figure  does  not  Include 
an  additional  5.5  billion  dollars  which  will 
be  needed  to  pay  for  expected  increases  In 
normal  government  expenditures  over  that 
same  time  period. 
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bousing  for  all  local  residents.  "Housing  sub- 
sidles,"  the  report  states,  "are  vastly  pro- 
ductive In  every  way.  First  they  generate  a 
volume  of  construction  and  employment 
which  otherwise  would  not  occur  at  all.  Sec- 
ondly, they  reduce  the  tremendous  human 
and  other  costs  which  result  from  sub-stand- 
ard housing  In  all  Its  causal  ramifications." 
Welfare 

More  than  30  percent  of  the  total  District 
population  and  more  than  38  percent  of  the 
nonwhlte  population  in  1967  were  below  the 
"minimum  decency  standard"  of  income, 
$4500  for  a  family  of  four,  $2000  for  unre- 
lated Individuals.  The  average  assistance  for 
f  amUles  with  dependent  children  in  1968  was 
52%  below  the  "minlmtim  decency  stand- 
ard." The  average  old  age  assistance  payment 
was  55.77o  below  that  standard.  The  Mayor's 
Economic  Development  Committee,  In  rec- 
ommending a  uniform  system  of  income  sup- 
port payments  for  a  "minimum  decency 
standard,"  estimates  a  cost  of  236  million 
dollars  over  the  next  ten  years  for  income 
aid  to  those  outside  the  employment  stream. 
Employment 

Over  12  percent  of  "optimum,  potential, 
resident  civilian  labor  force"  is  not  em- 
ployed. In  addition,  the  percentage  cited 
does  not  reflect  underemployment,  parttlme, 
oar  substandard  wages,  which  may  affect  as 
many  as  three  times  the  number  unem- 
ployed, according  to  unofficial  U.S.  Labor  De- 
partment statistics.  In  citing  the  unemploy- 
ment statistics,  the  Economic  Development 
Committee  has  projected  260  million  doUars 
for  manpower  training  over  the  next  decade. 
Health 

The  District  of  Colimibla  has  the  highest 
rate  of  Infant  mortality  recorded  by  any  state 
except  tor  Mississippi,  and  the  highest  of 
all  but  one  major  urban  center.  The  Mayor's 
Economic  Development  Committee  has  esti- 
mated that  307  million  dollars  will  be  needed 
to  develop  the  resources  necessary  for  the 
adequate  provision  of  health  care  to  resi- 
dents of  the  city. 

Child  care  and  development 

Present  facilities  accommodate  only  13  per- 
cent of  the  children,  ages  3-5  whose  parents 
require  such  services.  To  provide  compre- 
hensive services  for  children  between  these 
ages  only  will  cost  180  million  dollars. 
Education 

In  1968,  89.6  percent  of  District  schools 
were  overcrowded.  Given  present  standards 
of  acceptable  classroom  size  there  was  a 
shortage  of  1598  classrooms,  reflecting  only 
one  facet  of  the  myriad  of  educational  dtf- 
flcultlea  besetting  the  city.  The  Mayor's  Eco- 
nomic Development  Committee  claims  that 
504  million  doUan  will  be  needed  In  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  schools  in  the  sys- 
tem. 

Expansion  plans  for  Federal  City  College 
and  the  Washington  Technical  Institute  are 
geared  to  ultimately  accommodating  approx- 
imately 30,000  students.  The  total  costs  of 
this  expansion  Is  estimated  at  900  million 
doUars.  The  Mayor's  Economic  Development 
Committee  has  recommended  only  one-half 
of  the  necessary  expenditure,  or  450  million 
over  a  ten  year  period  because  of  "antici- 
pated District  budget  limitations." 

Transportation 

In  order  to  provide  an  efficient  and  bal- 
anced system  of  transportation  attuned  to 
consumer  Interests  the  Mayor's  Economic 
Development  Committee  has  projected  a  cost 
of  800  million  dollars. 

The  600  million  doUars  to  deploy  a  Safe- 
guard ABM  to  protect  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia would  provide  sufficient  funds  to  finance 
those  Improvements  necessary  In  the  City's 
pubUc  school  system  to  bring  It  up  to  an 
acceptable  level  of  quality  and  equality. 


Or  600  million  dollars  would  finance  the 
Implementation  of  adequate  day  care  and 
child  development,  housing  and  manpower 
training   programs. 

Half  that  amount,  approximately  300  mil- 
lion dollars  would  flrance  a  program  aimed 
at  providing  adequate  health  care  for  all 
residents  of  the  city. 

The  entire  sum  of  $600  million  dollars 
would  finance  the  first  two  years  of  the 
ten  year  program. 

If  there  Is  a  question  of  the  security  and 
well  being  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  people  must  be  given  a 
major  role  not  only  In  defining  Its  needs, 
but  In  establishing  Its  priorities. 

On  June  6,  1969,  In  the  City  Council 
chambers,  IT  WAS  RESOLVED,  by  the  group 
assembled  In  attendance,  that  "funds  appro- 
priated for  the  deployment  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem be  applied  as  a  downpayment  for  the 
needs  of  our  residents  and  our  city." 

The  strength  of  our  society  which  Is  predi- 
cated on  equality,  dignity,  and  the  well- 
being  of  man,  must  be  restored — for  that  In 
the  last  analysis  Is  our  only  security. 

PANEL 

Rev.  Joe  Olpson,  Chairman. 

Rep.  Oeorge  E.  Brown  (June  6  only) . 

Councilman  Joseph  Yeldell  (June  6  only) 

Mr.  Julius  Hobson. 

Mrs.  Etta  Home. 

Dr.  Oeorge  Wiley  (June  4  only) . 

Mrs.  Sophie  Reuther  (June  4  only) . 

Mr.  Victor  Reuther  (June  6  only) . 

WrTNESSXS 

Hon.  Andrew  Jacobs — Congressman  from 
Indiana.  Member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee. 

Dr.  Jeremy  Stone — Council  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  American  Scientists. 

Rev.  Channtag  E.  Phillips — Democratic 
National  Committeeman  from  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Prof.  Amatal  Etzlonl — Institute  of  War  and 
Peace  Studies.  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  John  Carter — Emergency  Transporta- 
tion Committee. 

Mr.  Warren  Morse — American  Federation 
of  State  and  Municipal  Employees. 

Rev.  Tom  Toroslan — Capital  Group 
Ministry. 

Rev.  Ralph  Dwan — Washington  Planning 
&  Hoiising  Association. 

Mrs.  Martha  Swam — D.C.  School  Board. 

Mr.  Frank  WaUlck — United  Auto  Workers 
of  America. 

Mr.  William  Carpenter — Federal  Employees 
for  a  Democratic  Society. 

Mr.  Gus  Johnson — Chairman,  I>emocratlc 
Central  Committee,  10th  District  of  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Marrlanne  Hurt — Fairfax  County 
Democratic  Ccmimlttee. 

Dr.  Fern  Wood  Mitchell— SANE. 

Mrs.  Willie  Hardy — MetropoUtan  Commu- 
nity Aid  Council. 

Hon.  Oeorge  E.  Brown — Representative 
from  California. 

Dr.  Leonard  Rodberg — University  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  Ralph  Fertlg — Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  Washington  Chapter. 

Dr.  Herbert  S.  Dlnnersteln — 

Mr.  Marion  Barry — Pride,  Inc. 

Mr.  Don  Goldman — Capital  Hill  American 
ClvU  Uberties  Union. 

By  submission 

Mr.  Carlos  Moore — International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters. 

Chester  C.  Shore — American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee— D.C.  Chapter. 

Rev.  George  W.  Malzone— Center  for  Chris- 
tian Renewal. 

Dr.  Richard  Bamet. 

Mr.  EUlot  Stanley. 

Mrs.  Polly  Poder — Women  Strike  for  Peace. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Lubarsky — Prince  Georges 
County  Ad  Hoc  Committee  Against  the  ABM. 


Rev.  Dan  McOulre. 

Mrs   Louise  Alexander — Circle  on  the  Hill 

Mr.  David  Alexander — Capitol  Hill  Action 
Group. 

Mrs.  Lola  BoeweU — National  Capitol  Hu- 
manist Association. 

Mr.  Joseph  Els — Montgomery  County  Alli- 
ance for  Democratic  Reform. 

Mrs.  Ellie  Robbins — Northern  Virginia  Ac- 
tion Conunlttee. 

Mr.  Donald  Green — New  Etemocratlc  Coali- 
tion. 

Rev.  Harry  Applewhite — Council  for  Social 
Action  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ. 

Mrs.  Judith  Rosen — Northern  Virginia  New 
Democratic  Coalition. 

Mr.  Melvyn  Meer — Maryland  State  New 
Democratic  Coalition. 

WASHINGTON    AREA   CITIZENS   AGAINST   THE   ABM 

The  Council  of  Churches  of  Greater  Wash- 
ington. 
Washington   Association  of  Scientists. 
Alliance  for  Democratic  Reform  of  Mont- 
gomery County. 

National  Capital  Humanist  Association. 
Washington  Area  Council  of  United  World 
Federalists. 

D.C.  Chapter  of  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee. 
Women's  Strike  for  Peace. 
New     Democratic     Coalition     of     Prince 
Georges  County. 

Women's  International   League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 
Sane. 

Social  Action  Group  of  Saint  Stephen  tt 
The  Incarnation  Church. 
Mt.  Pleasant  Neighbors  Association  Inc. 
Council  for  Christian  Social  Action  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ. 

Potomac  Association  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ. 
City  Wide  Welfare  Alliance 
Legislative  Task  Force. 
The  Capitol  Group  Ministry. 
Northern  Virginia  New  Democratic  Coali- 
tion, National  and  Urban  Affairs  Workshop. 
Cook's  Union  Local  #  209. 
Committee   of  Return   Volunteers,   Wash- 
ington Chapter. 
Legislative  Assistants  Against  the  ABM. 
DC.  Democratic  Central  Committee. 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees. 

Federal  Employees  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety. 

Washington  Mobilization  for  Peace. 
Veterans  for  Peace  in  Vietnam. 
Center  for  Christian  Renewal. 
Success,  Inc. 
Northeast  Organizers. 

Washington  Lay  Association,  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 
Northwest  Citizens  on  the  Urban  Crisis. 
Capital  HUl  Action  Group. 
Circle  on  the  Hill. 
North  Virginia  Action  Committee. 
Emergency  Committee  on  the  Transporta- 
tion Crisis. 
Washington  Peace  Center. 
Center  for  Emergency  Support. 
Democrats  for  Peace  and  Progress. 


THE  BOEING  747— A  NEW 
TECHNOLCX3Y 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Air  Transport  World  did  a  study 
on  the  impact  the  introduction  of  the 
Boeing  747  Is  having  on  the  management 
of  Pan  Am.  the  first  company  to  put  this 
aircraft  Into  operation. 

The  747  is  truly  new  technology.  It  can 
perform  feats  that  are  truly  staggering 
In  dimension.  It  will  Gy  higher,  faster, 
and  farther  than  anything  now  in 
operation. 

And    new    technology    requires    new 
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Pan  American, 
Trlppe  built,  is 
transformation    In 


management  tedhnlquea  to  achieve  max- 
imum aircraft  utilization  and  volxmie 
traffic.  Pan  Am  and  its  founder.  Juan 
Trlppe,  are  bringing  in  a  new  genera- 
tion of  executives  to  realize  fully  the  po- 
tential of  this  g>-eat  aircraft. 

This  study  is  jtlmely;  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record.         i 

There  being  rJo  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  b^  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows:  i 

Pan  Amehican  Is  ['All  Chance"  on  Eve  of 

747    I  MTHODTTCnON 

(By  Jo8<ph  S.  Murphy) 

the    airline    that    Juan 
undergoing    the    biggest 
-    Its    history.    It    Involves 
both  new  manageraent  philosophies  and  new 
operating  phlloeopliles. 

And  Ifs  all  taking  place  on  the  eve  of  the 
biggest  single  expmslon  In  Pan  Am 's  hls- 
toiy— the  IntroducUon  of  25  giant  Boeing 
747s  into  service  Mithln  the  short  span  of 
only  nine  months. 

The  key  figure  Involved  In  much  of  the 
change  at  Pan  American  Is  Ita  president 
Najeeb  Halaby  wh<ee  job  It  Is  to  see  that 
the  big  >umbo  Jet^  get  Into  service  when 
theyTe  supposed  t(^.  that  Pan  Am  Is  ready 
to  operate  them  and  that  It  sells  the  seats 
It  win  take  to  maSe  them  profitable 

The  fact  that  llarold  Gray.  Pan  Am's 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  has  dele- 
gated  to  Halaby  thj  responslbUlty  for  oper- 
ations, traffic  and  s»le«  is  one  of  the  biggest 
changes  that  has  taken  place  in  the  alrUne's 
41-year  history. 

It  means  that,  unlike  Juan  Trlppe  who 
bunt  and  ran  Pan  ,Vm  untu  he  retired  last 
May    Harold  Gray  ts  not  trying  to  run  the 

Tf  fin.t,  '',*'^"  ^*  ^'  '^'^P^'^ff  matters 
of  finance,  legal,  pv  bUc  relations  and  labor 
relations  for  himself  But  In  operations  traf- 
fic and  sales  fplus  l>an  Am's  subsldiai^  op- 
erations, except  hot>ls)  Jeeb  HaJaby  la  now 
the  boss. 
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One  big  change  is  the  passenger  service 
rep  now  going  aboard  all  major  flights. 
Ormham  already  has  37  and  the  figure  will 
be  up  to  75  by  June.  These  are  management- 
caliber,  bUlngnal.  college  grad  types  whom 
Pan  Am  expects  will  fly  the  line  for  perhaps 
a  year,  then  move  Into  sales  or  other  positions 
with  a  solid  Indoctrination  of  what  an  airline 
operation  Is  all  about. 

Meals,  too.  are  getting  Graham's  attention. 
There  will  be  100  or  more  new  menus  and  a 
choice  of  menu  in  economy  on  many  flights. 
Pan  Am  currently  is  spending  «35  million  on 
new  commissary  and  flight  kitchen  facilities 
alone.  Graham  feels  that  Pan  Am.  today,  has 
a  better  than  average  airline  food  service 
but  alms  to  Improve  upon  that,  particularly 
In  such  areas  as  getting  a  first  beverage 
service  to  the  passenger  sooner,  consistency 
of  service  (the  on-board  reps  should  help 
here)  and  the  like. 
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^^Whats  more,  he  Is  making  his  presence 

Satellite  check-in  stations  to  ease  airport 
congestion,  a  passenger  service  rep  aboard 
each  big  InternaUoiial  flight,  a  choice  of 
meals  in  economy,  (iven  a  747  "shakedown 
cruise  with  365  Pa  a  Am  employes  aboard 
to  Honolulu  or  Lonlon  .  .  .  these  are  Just 
a  handful  of  examples  of  new  thinking  at 
Pan  Am  designed  t4  make  the  going  even 
greater. 

"We  can't  use  paylbg  passengers  as  guinea 
pigs  for  new  experiments  in  passenger  load- 
ing and  the  like,"  Halaby  says.  And  he  has  a 
seven-man  Boelng/Piin  Am  audit  group  (or 
murder  squad'  as  the  U.S.  Navy  would  call 
It)  to  challenge  Just  ibout  everything  that's 
being  done  to  prepare  for  the  747.  Their  role 
Is  to  make  sure  there  won't  be  any  surprises 
when  the  big  Jet  start!  flying.  "^™e8 

One  of  Halaby's  pet  topics  is  service  and 
Its  an  area  getting  more  than  Its  normal 
share  of  attention.  The  dispersal  of  pas- 
senger check-in  faciUties  to  eight  new  loca- 
tions in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  Is 
Just  the  start  of  thte  t  linking  on  the  ground 
Soon  Pan  Am  will  fdd  a  special  arrivals 
terminal  t.t  JFK  Hangar  17  for  noncustoms 
or  pre-cleared  flights  to  further  reduce  con- 
gestion at  its  main  Kennedy  terminal. 

One  of  the  best  clujes  to  Pan  Am's  intent 
as  regards  to  servlcei  was  the  naming  of 
Harold  Graham  to  l^e  job  of  VP-serrlce 
earner  this  year.  Grafcam  has  a  reputation 
for  being  a  thinker  knd  a  doer  who  Just 
completed  an  elght-y^ar  stint  getting  aU  of 
Pan  Am  steamed  up  ofler  air  freight.  His  new 
Job  is  service,  both  passenger  and  cargo  and 
the  ball  is  already  starting  to  roll  since  he 
took  on  the  new  post  In  February. 


EXECS    IN    ECONOMY 

Although  Pan  Am  management  executives 
historically  have  reported  their  experience 
on  flights  as  to  quality  of  service,  this  pro- 
gram now  Is  being  expanded  to  take  in  opera- 
tions personnel.  Also,  says  Graham,  from  now 
on  all  traffic  and  sales  management  are  being 
required  to  travel  one  leg  of  their  trips  in 
economy  to  get  a  taste  of  what  the  majority 
of  Pan  Am's  customers  are  experiencing. 

In  cargo,  Graham  feeU  that  shippers  are 
getting  a  good  shake  everywhere  in  the 
world  except  at  JFK  airport  in  New  York. 
The  situation  here  should  improve  as  airlines 
become  more  successful  in  bypassing  airport 
terminal  logjams  with  containerized  freight. 
Graham  s  Job  in  service  Is  only  part  of  the 
changing  scene  taking  place  at  Pan  Am 
under  sr.  VP-trafflc  and  sales,  Norman  Blake. 
For  the  two  big  airline  jobs  for  which  Jeeb 

Halaby  Is  responsible — sales  and  operations 

Blake  heads  one  and  T.  J.  'Tom "  Flanagan, 
the  other.  Like  Halaby,  both  are  "second  gen- 
eration "  management  in  Pan  Am.  As  Willis 
Lipscomb  and  John  Shannon  were  Trlppes 
and  Gray's  strong  men  In  these  fields,  now 
Halaby  looks  to  Blake  and  Flanagan. 

Blake  already  has  more  than  two  years 
under  his  belt  as  sr.  VP-traffic  and  sales  since 
he  took  over  from  the  reUring  Lipscomb  in 
January  1967.  Since  he  took  over.  Pan  Amer- 
ican's advertising  has  shown  a  marked  Im- 
provement to  a  point  where  It  is  generally 
ranked  often  with  United  as  the  best  in  the 
business. 

Its  "Pan  Am  Makes  The  Going  Great" 
stands  as  one  of  the  strongest  sell  llnee  yet 
developed  and  Just  won  an  American  TV 
Commercial  Festival  award.  Over  the  years. 
J.  Walter  Thompson  has  done  a  great  job 
for  Pan  Am,  but  it  has  been  at  Its  best  in 
the  last  two  years. 

But  now,  with  stepped  up  lATA  demands. 
747  planning  and  the  new  emphasis  on  serv- 
ice, sales  cannot  be  neglected  and  to  make 
sure  they  aren't,  in  February  Blake  named 
James  Montgomery  to  the  top  sales  job.  He 
Is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best  sales  brains 
in  the  airline  business.  But  he  has  his  job 
cut  out  for  him  as  Pan  Am  late  this  year  be- 
gins the  biggest  capacity  hike  in  its  history 
as  it  pumps  in  25  747a  over  a  nine-month 
span. 

THINKING    MASS    SALES 

The  big  job  that  Montgomery  is  taclOlng 
is  to  get  Pan  Am's  sales  organization  world- 
wide to  think  in  terms  of  mass  selling,  no 
longer  of  personal  travel  c*'  Individual  ac- 
count sales. 

He  looks  to  travel  agents  for  70%  of  his 
business  now  and  an  even  hlghw  figure  to- 
morrow. But  he  feels  airllnee  must  work 
harder  with  agents  to  step  up  the  efficiency 
of  their  operations,  to  give  them  the  pro- 
fessional tools  they  need  to  keep  pace  with 
demand. 

He  sees  a  big  need  tor  airline  attention 
to  the  tour  operator  for  the  traffic  growth 
that  must  come  to  an  the  jumbos  The  tour 


product  today,  he  feels,  is  only  one-tenth 
of  what  It  should  be.  The  tour  offerings  to 
the  U.S.  today  are  at  about  the  same  state 
that  tour  packages  to  Europe  were  15  years 
ago. 

Montgomery  feels  the  airlines  should  help 
build  a  strong  outside  tour  operator  Industry 
rather  than  have  each  carrier  get  Into  that 
business  itself. 

PlnaUy,  he  thinks  U.S.  government  Involve- 
ment Is  a  must  In  a  successful  Vlslt-USA 
program,  that  the  head  of  USTS  should  be 
at  the  asst.  secretary  level  with  a  $30  mlUlon 
promoUonal  budget  and  that  this,  with  the 
Discover  America  Travel  Organizations  as  a 
private  Industry  ally,  could  do  the  lob  that 
must  be  done. 

Montgomery  Is  quick  to  correct  the  mis- 
understanding that  the  new  bulk  Inclusive 
tour  fare  is  a  defensive  fare  mechanism 
brought  about  by  competition  from  the  sup- 
plementals.  The  BIT  fare  is  a  normal  market 
development  device  In  filling  the  capacity 
offered  by  the  747s  and  Montgomery  Is  hope- 
ful the  747  will  make  possible  some  addi- 
tional thrust  promotional  fares. 

The  shift  of  Montgomery  from  VP-pas- 
senger  sales  to  the  top  job  and  Graham  from 
VP-cargo  sales  to  service  means  no  change 
of  emphasis  in  Pan  Am.  In  fact,  says  Mont- 
gomery, he  has  been  spending  more  time  on 
cargo  lately  than  passengers  and  In  this 
market  sees  a  30%  increase  per  year  for 
Pan  Am  for  the  next  five  years.  It  does  mean 
there  are  two  top  sales  jobs  open  at  Pan  Am, 
a  VP-passenger  sales  and  VP-cargo  sales 
which  should  be  filled  by  Montgomery  before 
the  year  runs  out. 

In  operations,  the  new  head  man  Is  T.  J. 
"Tom"  Flanagan  and  he  has  moved  to  the 
top  at  a  fast  pace.  Only  two  years  ago,  he 
was  named  VP-Far  East  after  setting  up 
Pan  Am's  R4ScR  operation  for  U.S.  Vietnam 
servicemen.  Before  that  he  ran  the  Internal 
German  Service  or  IG3  as  Pan  Am  calls  it. 
The  first  real  clue  to  his  future  came  a  year 
ago  when  he  was  tabbed  VP  and  asst.  to  the 
retiring  Shannon. 

As  with  just  about  all  other  aspects  of 
Pan  Am  these  days.  747  planning  is  the  big 
item  In  operations,  too.  and  the  man  most 
affected  In  Flanagan's  shop  is  R.  W.  "Bandy" 
Kirk,  VP-ground  op>eratlons. 

About  80%  of  the  decisions  on  major  Items 
of  747  support  systems  have  now  been  made, 
Kirk  told  ATW.  The  rest  haven't  been  de- 
cided mostly  because  there  Is  nothing  critical 
in  the  way  of  lead  time  Involved  with  them. 
The  next  big  activity  starts  up  at  Pan  Am 
with  the  delivery  of  Its  first  training  747  In 
September.  While  It  U  training  pUots  at 
Roswell.  N.  Mex.,  it  also  wiU  be  checking  out 
ground  systems,  baggage  loaders  and  the  like 
and  training  personnel  to  use  them. 

In  all,  Pan  Am  this  year  Is  spending  $27 
million  for  ground  support  equipment  for 
the  747  alone.  Of  the  132  airports  it  serves  In 
80  countries,  32  will  see  747  service  In  the 
Initial  go  around. 

If  Pan  Am's  present  plans  hold,  the  first 
747  flight  wUl  take  off  for  London  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  going  on  to  Frankfurt.  Parts/Rome 
service  wUl  start  in  December  as  will  U.S. 
West  Coast-HawaU.  In  January,  the  747  will 
go  to  Tokyo  and  the  Caribbean  and  by  June 
the  first  jumbo  jet  should  be  flying  Pan  Am's 
round-the-world  route. 

Pan  Am  in  1968  was  about  a  $1.25  billion 
operation  with  airline  revenues  of  $1.03S  bil- 
lion accounting  for  about  83  % .  The  Aerospace 
division  at  Kennedy  Space  Center  contributes 
about  10%  and  the  Business  Jet  Division  and 
Inter-Continental  Hotels  each  about  3%  to 
4%. 

Both  of  the  latter  are  moving  at  a  strong 
pace.  The  Business  Jet  division  had  sold  SO 
Falcons  in  the  first  five  months  of  1009. 
more  than  It  did  In  aU  of  1968.  And  among 
his  major  roles  with  subsidiaries,  president 
Halaby  both  flies  and  sells  the  Falcon. 


V. 
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HOTELS    FAT    OWW,   TOO 

Por  I-CH.  1968  was  aboirt  an  $80  million 
year  although  with  the  mixture  of  Pan  Am 
owned,  partly  owned  and  Just  managed 
hotels,  the  net  revenues  frcun  I-CH  were 
nearer  to  $40  million.  Right  now  it  has  47 
hotels  in  34  countries,  will  open  four  more 
before  1969  rxins  out  and  will  have  65  hotels 
in  45  different  coimtrles  by  1972. 

Pan  American  Is  a  perfect  example  of  what 
the  Jet  has  done  for  international  air  trans- 
portation in  the  short  ^an  of  10  years. 

From  a  $357  million  operation  In  1959.  the 
first  year  of  Jets,  it  blossomed  Into  its  first 
billion -dollar-plus  year  in  1968.  Prom  3.2 
million  passengers  In  '59,  Pan  Am  has  tripled 
the  figure  to  9.7  million  and  will  move  Into 
the  lO-miUIon  bracket  this  year.  Over  the 
10-year  span.  Its  average  passenger  distance 
has  grown  18%  from  1427  to  1693  mUes. 

In  efficiency.  Pan  Am's  cost  per  revenue 
ton-mile  was  54.4*  In  Its  first  year  of  Jets. 
This  dropped  sharply  to  30.3*  In  1967  and  for 
the  first  time  reversed  a  nine  year  trend  by 
bending  back  upward  to  30.9*  in  1968. 

Over  the  first  decade  of  jets.  Pan  Am  has 
moved  from  a  net  profit  of  about  $7  million 
a  year  (1959-1961)  to  as  high  as  $83  minion 
in  1966.  In  1968  its  net  was  off  sharply  from 
$60  million  the  year  before  and  would  have 
fallen  almost  to  the  1959  level  had  It  not 
been  for  a  stretohout  on  its  depreciation 
period  which  added  to  its  profit  In  '68. 

Over  the  10-year  span  of  Jet  operation, 
Pan  Am's  accumulative  profit  after  taxes 
amounted  to  about  $353  mUllon  on  total  rev- 
enues of  $6.4  billion  for  a  return  of  about 
S.5%  on  sales.  However,  most  of  this  was 
contributed  during  the  five-year  span  from 
1963  through  1967.  Here  are  the  actual  results 
by  year : 


B\it  as  a  pilot,  a  lawyer  and  a  poUtlcfan  tn 
tbat  order,  Halaby  is  finding  good  om  for  all 
three  talents  as  Pan  Am  praiklenk.  Ha  baa  the 
support  of  the  airline's  new  geneimtlan  man- 
agement team.  They  eeem  to  like  htm.  They 
like  the  new  spirit  be  Is  pumping  Into  Pan 
American.  The  result  cant  help  but  ease  the 
btirden  for  Jeeb  Halaby  and  Pan  American 
as  the  curtain  Is  raised  later  this  year  on  the 
era  of  the  jumbo  Jet  In  air  transportation. 
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The  top  management  transition  at  Pan  Am 
has  been  one  of  the  smoothest  In  the  airline 
business.  As  far  back  as  1964  Trlppe  named 
Harold  Gray  president  and  moved  up  to 
chairman  and  chief  executive  himself.  Four 
years  later  he  retired,  moving  Gray  Into  both 
top  spots  and  Halaby,  who  came  aboard  In 
1965,  m  as  president.  Trlppe  Is  stlU  there.  In 
a  consulting  capacity,  bat  he's  there. 

Jeeb  Halaby,  at  53,  represents  quite  a 
change  as  the  president  of  Fan  Am.  (Compared 
to  the  relatively  Inconspicuous  although 
powerful  behind  the  scenes  techniques  of 
Juan  Trlppe.  and  the  more  open  yet  conserv- 
ative ways  of  Harold  Gray,  Halaby  is  a  real 
mover. 

He  rarely.  If  ever,  shirks  a  speaking  en- 
gagement. He  has  already  held  one  brain- 
storming session  with  a  flock  of  Pan  Am 
stewardesses  to  find  out  what  they  like  and 
don't  Uke  In  the  cabin.  He  still  flies  (and 
sells)  Pan  Am's  Panjet  Palcon  btislnesB  Jets. 

He  finds  running  an  airline  Is  a  lot  tougher 
Job  than  most  credit  It  to  be.  With  all  the 
regulation  of  routes,  rates  and  rights,  you'd 
think  you'd  find  some  relief  tn  the  form  of  a 
monopoly  or  near  monopoly,  notes  Halaby. 
Not  only  la  that  not  there,  he  observes,  but 
Instead  ever-Increasing  competition,  plus  dy- 
namic change  both  in  equipment  operated 
and  In  the  markets  upon  whlcli  airline  proAt- 
abUlty  r^es. 


A  CASE  POR  THE  ABM 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Daily  Plainsman,  a  widely 
read  newspaper  blanketing  central  South 
Dakota,  provides  a  strong  endorsement 
for  President  Nixon's  proposed  ABM  pro- 
gram. It  emphasizes  the  gross  incon- 
sistency contained  in  the  arguments  of 
those  willing  to  spend  billions  of  dollars 
for  further  research  and  development  of 
ABM  weapons  but  who  would  hamstring 
our  Government  from  testing  and  deploy- 
ing the  results  of  this  research  on  the 
operational  sites  where  the  ABM  is  to  be 
utilized. 

Naturally,  I  am  honored  and  flattered 
by  the  extent  to  which  the  Plainsman 
editor  drew  from  my  own  speech  on  the 
ABM  in  developing  his  persuasive  point 
of  view. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Huron  (S.  Dak.)  Dally  Plainsman) 
A  Case  for  the  ABM 

With  the  Immediate  future  of  the  antibal- 
listlc  missile  program  to  be  determined  In 
the  United  States  Senate  this  week,  the  long 
debate  has  finaUy  been  limited  as  opposing 
factions  jockey  for  the  crucial  votes  that  will 
determine  whether  the  ABM  effort  will  be 
limited  to  research  and  development  or 
whether  It  wUl  Include  actual  deployment. 

Both  sides  have  marshalled  eminent  sci- 
entists to  argue  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
ABM  system  during  the  long  and  sometimes 
acrimonious  debate  that  is  now  drawing  to 
a  close.  And  the  experts  have  done  a  pretty 
good  job  of  contradicting  each  other  on  the 
subject  of  whether  or  not  the  system  will 
actually  work. 

In  view  of  the  contradictory  technical 
testimony  we  believe  that  Sen.  Karl  Mundt 
has  advanced  one  of  the  best  arguments  for 
supporting  the  ABM.  Says  Mundt: 

"Debate  will  never  determine  an  accurate 
answer  to  the  quesUon.  'wlU  it  work?'  The 
only  way  to  be  sure  on  that  point  Is  to  re- 
search, develop,  design  and  deploy  an  ABM 
system  which  can  be  tested  on  Its  operative 
site.  If  those  of  us  who  believe  it  will  work 
are  wrong  and  should  win  the  vote,  all  we 
shall  have  lost  is  the  money  expenditure 
Involved  (about  $2  per  year  per  individual 
American).  But  if  those  who  oppose  the 
ABM  and  believe  It  will  not  work  are  wrong 
and  should  win  the  vote,  we  may  have  lost 
everything  dear  to  all  of  us.  Including  a  sec- 
ond chance  to  try  to  rectify  this  error  in 
judgment. 

"Russia  already  has  an  ABM  system  in- 
stalled aro\md  Moscow  and  Is  testing  and 
developing  additional  antlbalUsUc  missiles. 
We  have  none.  I  completely  favor  pressing 
forward  with  nuclear  disarmament  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union  because.  In  the  end, 
I  firmly  beUeve  the  only  complete  protection 
against  i>oe8ible  mutual  annihilation 
througn  a  nuclear  war  Is  to  set  up  a  system 
of  complete  nuclear  disarmament  accom- 
panied by  unchallenged  and  uncballengeable 
mutual  Inspection  on  both  tides  . .  .  Od  this 


point.  It  seems  to  me  every  reaUst  must  ree- 
ognlae  that  for  the  UBA  to  have  any  chance 
of  inducing  tbe  Rusalana  to  join  us  in  such 
a  mutual  dlaarmameDt  of  our  nuclear  weap- 
ons, it  Is  imperative  that  we  do  not  permit 
the  USSR  to  outstrip  us  or  to  outarm  us  in 
any  Important  aspect  of  nuclear  armament. 
The  monopoHzed  capacity  to  ward  off  any 
atomic  attack  through  use  of  anUbalUstlc 
missiles  Is  too  great  an  advantage  to  give  any 
potenUal  foe  of  the  USA." 

There,  stripped  of  techixical  jargon.  Is 
the  issue  on  which  the  Senate  is  scheduled 
to  vote  on  Tuesday.  Tbe  monetary  gamble 
Involved  In  deploying  a  limited  ABM  system 
Is  small,  the  impact  on  future  events  may 
be  tremendous. 

We  believe  that  the  past  history  of  nego- 
tiations with  the  Russians  supports  the  po- 
sition of  Sen.  Karl  Mundt. 


ABM  LIBERALS 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  we  ap- 
proach a  vote  on  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  to  proceed  with  the  deplojrment  of 
the  Safeguard  ABM,  I  Invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  to  an  article  written  by 
Stewart  Alsop  which  appeared  on  the 
newsstands  yesterday. 

The  article,  which  is  captioned  "ABM 
and  the  Liberals,"  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  effective  and  succinct  reply  to  the 
critics  of  Safeguard  that  I  have  yet  come 
across. 

Mr.  Alsop  points  out  that  in  propos- 
ing that  we  build  more  Minutemen  as  an 
alternative  to  Safeguard,  or  that  we 
empty  our  silos  at  the  first  sign  of  a  So- 
viet attack,  the  liberals  have  made  them- 
selves advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  "mas- 
sive retaliation"  which  they  once 
repudiated. 

He  also  says  quite  rightly  that  "the 
passion  which  has  gone  into  the  attack 
on  the  ABM  •  •  •  is  essentially  a  protest 
against  a  tragic,  unwon  war."  But,  he 
says,  "it  is  not  logical  to  protest  the  loss 
of  some  37,000  American  lives  by  deny- 
ing to  a  future  President  the  option  he 
may  desperately  need  if  he  is  to  have  a 
chance  of  saving  250  million  lives.  It  is 
not  liberal  either." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
complete  text  of  Mr.  Alsop's  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Newsweek  magaslne,  Aug.  II,  19») 

ABM   AKD   THE   TiTBWAI.S 

( By  Stewart  Alsop) 

WASHiNGTOif. — ^During  the  long  debate  on 
the  ABM.  it  became  more  and  more  obvious 
that  the  anti-ABM  senators  and  their  allies 
in  the  llberal-lntenectual  community  were 
not  reaUy  attacking  a  weapons  system — they 
were  attacking  a  symbol.  It  also  became  more 
and  more  obvious  that  they  had  chosen  the 
wrong  symbol. 

The  attack  on  the  ABM  was  basically  a 
way  of  expressing  the  furies  and  frustrations 
generated  by  the  war  In  Vietnam.  But  the 
ABM  was  In  several  ways  a  very  bad  symbol 
of  what  the  liberals  wanted  to  attack.  As  a 
result,  they  were  forced  to  take  positions 
which  were  both  Illogical  and  llllberaL 

Tbe  liberals'  first  line  of  attack  waa  that 
the  83ratem  wouldn't  work;  and  that  even  If 
It  did,  there  was  no  need  for  It,  because  the 
Rosatane  could  not  bxiild  the  kind  of  offen- 
sive mlsalle  force  which  could  reaUy  threaten 
our   Mlnuteman   retaliatory    force    Neither 
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senators,  nor  ooluknnlsts,  nor  8cl«ntist8  from 
wholly  different  ftelds  who  Uke  to  see  their 
names  In  the  papers  are  capable  of  dlscius- 
Ing  certain  complex  technical  subjects  Intel- 
ligently. But  eveq  In  this  arcane  field,  com- 
mon sense  Is  still  Useful,  and  In  recent  weeks 
two  leading  scientists  made  remarks  to  this 
reporter  which  sounded  like  common  sense. 
Some  time  before  Nell  Armstrong  and  Ed- 
win Aldrln  performed  their  moon-walking 
miracle.  Dr.  John,  Poster,  chief  Defense  De- 
partment scientist),  remarked  that  "of  course, 
ABM  Is  a  much  Easier  proposition,  techni- 
cally, than  the  ttioonshot."  Surely  this  Is 
common  sense.  Surely  If  we  can  put  men  on 
the  moon  we  can  build  a  workable  missile 
defense. 

COKMONSXNSE 

Dr.  Albert  Wohfctetter.  a  widely  respected 
specialist  In  the  nuclear-strategic  field,  made 
the  other  common  sensible  remark.  When  the 
ABM  opponents  s^y  the  Russians  won't  be 
able  to  build  the  Itlnd  of  missile  force  which 
could  knock  out  oiur  Mlnuteman  complex  in 
a  first  strike.  Dr.  \^ohlstett«r  remarked,  they 
are  assuming  that  j  the  Russians  several  years 
from  now  won't  b<  able  to  do  what  we  know 
how  to  do  right  no|w.  This,  he  added  sensibly, 
is  not  a  safe  assum|)tlon  to  make. 

The  Liberals'  second  line  of  attack  has  been 
that  tlie  ABM  is  Ju^t  another  expensive  boon- 
doggle of.  the  "military-industrial  complex." 
This  line  was  best  Expressed  by  Tom  Wicker, 
able  columnist  fofl  the  anti-ABM  New  York 
Times.  The  ABM,  I  Wicker  wrote,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  "unlimited  military  expenditure 
in  the  quest  of  se<iurlty,"  which  has  led  the 
military  to  demand  "more  and  more  weap- 
ons .  .  .  and  more  [and  more  money  to  sup- 
port them." 

The  notion  that  faore  and  more  money  has 
been  spent  for  rtore  and  more  strategic 
weapons  is  an  article  of  faith  among  the  anti- 
ABM  liberals.  But  tt  just  doesn't  happen  to 
be  true.  In  fact.  4s  Dr.  Wohlstetter  points 
out,  we  are  actually,  allowing  for  inflation, 
spending  about  half  as  much  for  strategic 
forces  now  as  we  were  in  General  Elsen- 
hower's last  year  ak  President — $13.6  blUion 
in  195S,  as  against  an  estimated  $8  billion  for 
1970.  The  money  has  gone,  not  into  more  and 
more  strategic  weai^ns.  but  into  the  war. 

ABM   U    RESPONSE 

The  liberals'  thl^d  line  of  attack  is  that 
the  ABM  Is  aggre^ively  "escalatory. "  This 
has  bemi  a  hard  )ine  to  maintain,  simply 
because  the  whoUi  defensive  ABOl  system 
could  not  hurt  a  sl|igle  hair  of  a  single  Rus- 
sian head.  As  Russian  Premier  Koeygln  has 
said,  such  defenslite  weapons  "are  not  the 
cause  of  the  armaj  race."  The  ABM  is,  of 
course,  a  response!  to  the  rapidly  growing 
(offensive)  force  of^  multi-megaton,  multi- 
ple-targeted Soviet  BS-9  missiles.  The  people 
who  have  really  bfen  spending  "more  and 
more  money"  for  strategic  weapons  are  the 
Russians.  On  this  i  point  the  "intelligence 
community"  is  in  ai  rare  state  of  unanimity. 

The  last,  and  odqeet,  liberal  Une  has  been 
that  the  best  response  to  the  Russian  of- 
fensive missiles  is  not  defensive  missiles  but 
more  American  offensive  missiles.  If  It  turns 
out  that  the  SS-98  are  a  real  threat  to  the 
Mlnutemen.  then  t)ulld  more  Mlnutemen. 
And  if  nuclear  wa^  threatens,  then  all  we 
have  to  do  is  "empty  the  holes" — fire  our 
missiles  before  thj  Soviet  missiles  could 
knock  them  out.  Tllus  have  the  liberals  be- 
came, rather  surprisingly,  advocates  of  the 
"massive  retaliation^  theory  of  the  late  John 
Poster  Dulles. 

The  trouble  witlj  the  theory  Is  that  It 
would  give  a  future  President  no  choice  be- 
tween capitulation  and  a  nuclear  war  which, 
according  to  the  b»t  estimates,  would  kill 
about  a  quarter  of  n  billion  Americans  and 
Russians.  The  wbola  point  of  the  ABM  proj- 
ect Is  not  simply  to  maintain  what  Winston 
ChurcbUl  oaU«a  Itkf  balance  of  mutual  ter- 


ror." but  also  to  give  a  future  President 
what  J(rtin  Kennedy  called  "a  choice  between 
Armageddon  and  surrender." 

Obviovialy.  there  would  be  no  choice  if  our 
cities  were  attacked.  But  the  8S-9s  are  de- 
signed to  hit  the  Mlnuteman  complex,  not 
tha-^Rles.  The  simple  existence  of  a  missile 
defense  would  make  a  "counterforce  attack" 
on  the  Mlnuteman  complex  far  less  likely. 
If  it  came,  a  future  President  could  choose 
to  ride  It  out,  in  the  knowledge  that  he  re- 
tained the  bargaining  power  inherent  in  a 
surviving  retaliatory  force. 

TKX    EaRINO    GEKXKALS 

Surely  It  is  rather  odd  that  the  liberals 
should  wish  to  deny  this  option  to  a  future 
President.  The  main  reason  is  that  many 
liberals  simply  want  a  stick — any  stick — 
with  which  to  beat  the  "military-industrial 
complex." 

Undoubtedly,  the  attitude  of  Congress,  and 
of  recent  Presidents  too,  has  been  much  too 
reverent  toward  the  military.  Almost  all  gen- 
erals, as  this  reporter  pointed  out  before  it 
became  fashionable  to  do  so,  are  almost 
always  wrong  about  all  wars.  This  is  so  not 
because  generals  are  bad  people  (most  of 
them  are  able  and  honorable  men)  but  be- 
cause the  process  of  getting  to  be  a  general 
endows  a  man  with  a  built-in  bias  about 
wars.  There  has  been  no  war  In  recent  his- 
tory about  which  almost  all  Americans  gen- 
erals have  been  wronger  than  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Moreover,  almost  all  generals  are  waste- 
ful, and  no  generals  are  morse  wasteful  than 
American  generals,  partly  because  America 
is  rich.  But  the  main  reason  generals  are 
wasteful  is  that  wars  are  wasteful.  The  worst 
of  wars  waste  Is  in  human  lives,  of  course, 
for  In  all  wars  young  men,  who  have  done 
nothing  to  deserve  death,  die. 

A  war  which  is  not  won  is  Intolerably 
wasteful.  This  explains  the  passion  which 
has  gone  into  the  attack  on  the  ABM,  for  It 
is  essentially  a  protest  against  a  tragic,  un- 
won  war.  But  it  is  simply  not  logical  to  pro- 
test against  the  war.  and  the  generals  who 
were  wrong  about  It,  by  attacking  the  ABM. 
It  is  not  logical  to  protest  the  loss  of  some 
37,000  American  lives  by  denying  to  a  future 
President  the  option  he  may  desperately 
need  if  he  Is  to  have  a  chance  of  saving  250 
million  lives.  It  is  not  liberal  either. 


SIXTY-THREE  NATIONS  HAVE 
SIGNED  THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CON- 
VENTION ON  POLITICAL  RIGHTS 
OP  WOMEN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  of 
May  1,  1969,  63  nations  had  signed  the 
Human  Rights  Convention  on  the  Politi- 
cal Rights  of  Women.  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  United  States  is  not  among  them. 
Many  of  the  nations  who  have  ratified 
this  convention  are  not  as  old  as  the 
convention  itself.  Many  we  would  con- 
sider to  be  less  democratic  than  our- 
selves. Some  are  our  opponents  in  the 
cold  war. 

These  nations  have  joined  their  world 
partners  to  show  support  for  the  univer- 
sal political  rights  of  women,  and  to  en- 
courage all  nations  to  adopt  these  Ideals. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  signatories  of  this 
convention  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoRD.  as 
follows : 

SiGNATOBIXS   OF  THE  CONVENTION  ON   THE 

PoLmcAt  RioaTS  of  Women 
Afghanistan,  November  18,  1966. 
Albania,  May  12,  1956. 
Argenttn*.  February  27,  1961. 


Belgium,  May  20,  1964. 
Brazil,  August  13,  1963. 
Bulgaria,  March  17,  1964. 
Byelorussia  SSR.  August  11,  1964. 
Canada,  January  30,  1957. 
Central    African    Republic,    September    4 
1962. 
ChUe,  after  1966. 
China,  December  21,  1953. 
Congo  (Brazzaville),  October  15,  1962. 
Costa  Rica,  after  1966. 
Cuba,  April  8.  1954. 
Cyprus,  after  1966. 
Czechoslovakia,  April  6,  1956. 
Denmark,  July  7,  1964. 
Dominican  Republic,  December  11,  1953. 
Ecuador,  April  23,  1964. 
Ethiopia,  after  1966. 
Finland,  October  6,  1968 
France,  April  22,  1957. 
Gabon,  after  1966. 
Ghana,  December  28,  1965. 
Greece,  December  29,  1953. 
Guateanala,  October  7,  1959. 
Haiti.  February  12,  1958. 
Hungary,  January  20,  1965. 
Iceland,  June  30,  1954. 
India,  November  1,  1961. 
Indonesia,  December  16,  1968. 
Ireland,  after  1966. 
Israel,  July  6.  1954. 
Italy,  after  1966. 
Jamaica.  August  14,  1966. 
Japan,  July  13,  1956. 
Korea,  Republic  of,  June  23,  1959. 
Laos,  after  1966. 
Lebanon,  June  5,  1956. 
Madagascar,  February  12,  1964. 
Malawi,  June  29,  1966. 
Malta,  after  1966. 
Mongolia,  August  18,  1965. 
Nepal.  April  26,  1966. 
New  Zealand,  after  1966. 
Nicaragua,  January  17,  1957. 
Niger,  December  7,  1964. 
Norway,  August  24,  1966, 
Pakistan.  December  7.  1954. 
Philippines.  September  12,  1957. 
Poland,  August  11.  1954. 
Romania,  August  6,  1954. 
Senegal,  May  2,  1963. 
Sierra  Leone,  July  25.  1962. 
Sweden.  March  31.  1954. 
Thailand,  November  30.  1954. 
Trinidad  and  Tobago.  June  24,  1966. 
Tunisia,  after  1966. 
Turkey,  January  26,  1960. 
Ukrainian  SSR,  November  15,  1954. 
Union  of  Soviet  SocialUt  Republics  May  3, 
1954. 
United  Kingdom,  after  1966. 
Yugoslavia.  June  23,  1954. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
number  of  these  nations,  ratification  was 
not  a  simple  procedural  step.  For  them, 
it  required  a  difQcult,  controversial  step 
away  from  traditional  values  and  prac- 
tices. In  several  nations,  new  constitu- 
tions and  other  legal  instruments  con- 
ferring equal  political  rights  for  men  and 
women  have  had  to  be  enacted.  Among 
those  who  have  experienced  these 
changes  are  Brazil,  Laos,  Romania, 
Spain,  Cuba,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Po- 
land, and  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  non- 
signatories  have  taken  important  steps 
in  granting  political  rights  to  women  as 
a  result  of  the  encouragement  for  reform 
offered  by  this  Human  Rights  Convention 
and  its  signatories.  Among  these  are  Da- 
homey, Honduras,  Sudan,  Togo,  and  Uru- 
guay. A  more  notable  example  is  Switzer- 
land. 

Mr.  President,  63  nations  have  already 
made  great  strides  In  promoting  women's 
rights  around  the  world.  Sixty-three 
nations  can  stand  proudly  upon  their 
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convictions.  These  nations  have  taken 
progressive  steps  that,  in  several  cases, 
broke  with  strong  traditions.  We  in  the 
United  States  are  not  required  to  suffer 
the  agonizing  controversy  of  breaking 
with  tradition  to  ratify  this  convention. 

The  United  States  has  long  encouraged 
other  nations  to  adopt  the  ideals  em- 
bodied in  our  own  Constitution.  Where 
women's  rights  are  concerned,  why 
should  the  United  States  relinquish  the 
lead? 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  Convention  on  Political 
Rights  of  Women  without  further  ado. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the    order    for    the    quorum    call    be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  recess  until  10:30 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  August  7,  1969,  at  10:30  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  6  (legislative  day  of  Au- 
gusts), 1969: 

International  Monetary  Fund 

Nathaniel  Samuels,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  for  a  term  of  5  years:  U.S. 
Alternate  Governor  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
for  a  term  of  6  years;  U.S.  Alternate  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years  and  until  his 
successor  has  been  appointed;  and  UJS.  Al- 
ternate Governor  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

In  the  Navy 

Vice  Adm.  Lot  Ensey,  U.S.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5233. 

Having  designated  Bear  Adm.  Frederick  H. 
Michaells.  U.S.  Navy,  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  tiUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5231,  I  nominate  him 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving. 

In  the  Are  Force 
The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
form the  duties  indicated,  and  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force: 


To  be  first  lieutenant 
dektal  cokpb 

Lowery,  Huey  P.,  3197343. 

MacDonald,  Gerald  B.,  3235867. 

Munford,  Arthur  G.,  3162305. 

Noren,  Gaylord  D.,  3235741.  » 

Paetz,  Bill  L.,  3186862. 

The  following  Air  Force  officers  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the 
grades  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8284.  title  10,  United  States  Code,  with 
dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force: 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Abendschein,  Frederick  E.,  3175725. 
Ackerman,  Thomas  E.,  3172648. 
Adair,  Harmon  L.,  Jr..  3193189. 
Adams.  Gerald  R..  3170768. 
Adams,  Harold  B.,  3177108. 
Agnew,  John  T.,  3175726. 
Ahl,  Wolfgang  A.,  3172343. 
Albasio,  John  A.,  3153741. 
Alexander,  Gary  F.,  3175044. 
Alexander,  Winser  E.,  3160869. 
Alford,  Benjamin  F.,  3192960. 
Alley,  Charles  E.,  3178809. 
Allgood,  John  R.,  3177360. 
Alpert,  Harold  S.,  3191128. 
Alverson,  Kintner  W.,  3192961. 
Amann,  John  J.,  3174169. 
Amick,  Leonard  B.,  Jr.,  3171667. 
Anders.  Billy  D.,  3173009. 
Anderson,  Angus  M.,  3153748. 
Anderson,  Darwin  C,  3176752. 
Anderson,  James  M.,  3179096. 
Anderson,  John  M.,  3163222. 
Anderson,  Ralph  J..  3175727. 
Anderson,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  3172490, 
Andrew,  Thomas  J.,  3178883. 
Anstee,  Richard  P.,  3174665. 
Anthony,  Ronald  R.,  3189462. 
Antol.  Wayne  M.,  3175805. 
Applegate,  WUliam  P.,  3173989. 
Armstrong,  Richard  P.,  3171876. 
Arneson.  David  A.,  3177481. 
Arns,  John  H.,  Jr.,  3173776. 
Ash,  Alan  I.,  Jr..  3179415. 
Atkins.  Walter  J.,  Jr.,  3171584. 
Aungier,  Ronald  H.,  3174309. 
Avant,  James  B.  Jr.,  3171242. 
Bacon,  WUliam  G.,  3179467. 
Badger,  Robert  C.  3170927. 
Bailey,  Frank  L.,  3178170. 

Bailey.  Joseph  B..  3176143. 
Bailey,  Michael  H..  3179278. 

Bailey,  Richard  W.,  3159147. 
Bain.  Gary  H.,  3179348. 

Ball,  WiUls  H.,  in,  3177524. 

Ballard,  Ronald  D.,  3158343. 

Balthazar,  Paul  R.,  Jr.,  3179858. 

Banachowskl,  Chester  A.,  3157660. 

Banfe,  Albert  C,  Jr.,  3153832. 

Bannister,  Jeffrey  A.,  3179457. 

Barber.  John  S.,  3179493. 

Barger.  WUliam  T.,  3192792. 

Barnes,  Barney  F..  Jr.,  3177426. 

Barnes,  Michael  P.,  3153774. 

BarrlUeaux.  James  L..  3162230. 

Barton,   Charles  H.,   Jr.,   3179221. 

Base,  John  R.,  3174468. 

Baslnski,  Gary  J.,  3189430. 

Batiste.  John  L..  3163157. 

Bauer.  Edward  R..  3158602. 

Bayer,  Anthony  R.,  Jr.,  3171639. 

BeaU,  Clarence  W.,  lU,  3178204. 

Beam,  Jack  E.,  in,  3173861. 

Beams.  WlUiam  A..  3153929. 

Beasley,  Jay  N.,  3172347. 

Beaty,  Joseph  K.,  3172348. 

Bebber,  Gary  D..  3178799. 

Beck,  Dennis  G.,  3179692. 

Beck,   Gerald  D.,  3179160. 

Becker,  Donald  A.,  3193231. 

Belisle,  Robert  J.,  Jr,  3193429. 

Bell,  Gary  C,  3179785. 

Ben,  noscoe  J.,  3179240. 

Bender,  Ralph  A.,  3174810. 

Benner,  Joseph  G.,  3173166. 

Bennes,  James  M.,  3170863. 

Bennett,  Bryan  L.,  3174811. 


Bennett.  Jerry  W.,  3175391. 
Bennett,  John  J.,  3171379. 
Bergene,  John  C.  3153901. 
Bernstein,  Lewis  A.,  3179023. 
Betourne.  Gary  P..  3172826, 
Betzlng.  Martin  H..  3179690. 
Bey.  Victor  L..  3175392. 
Blezad,  Daniel  J.,  3189224. 
BiUingsley,  Samuel  F.,  Ill,  3179603. 
Black.  Charles  E.,  3158695. 
Blackburn,  Alan  D.,  3174606. 
Bland.  John  R..  Jr..  3162979. 
Blatz,  Durand  B..  Jr..  3190033. 
Blau.  Lionel  H..  3177910. 
Blewltt,  James  R.,  3178770. 
Bochlcchio,  Leonard  P.,  3172293. 
Bodenheim,  Bodie  R..  3176990. 
Bok,  Frederick  C,  3171527. 
Boley,  Roger  A..  3177607. 
Boll,  Raymond  J.,  3179173. 
Booher,  David  L.,  3175041. 
Bopp,  James  H.,  3174073. 
Boraas.  Bruce  F.,  3173560. 
Bost,  Thomas  D.,  3171784. 
Boucher,  Douglas  W.,  3189225. 
Boyd,  James  A.,  Jr.,  3179090. 
Boyd,  Michael  L.,  3179000. 
Boyd,  Sterling  W.,  3179647. 
Boykin,  Kenneth  S.,  3179224. 
Boykln.   Samuel   V.,   Jr..  3170779. 
Brackenhoff,  Don  M..  3179099. 
Bradley,  John  L.,  in.  3193522. 
Bradley,  Larry  A.,  3179675. 
Brady,  John  M.,  3172446. 
Brandt,  Conrad  R.,  3170931. 
Brannum,  Edward  S.,  3153849. 
Branson.  Grant  E.,  3173810. 
Bray.  Donald  M..  Jr..  3179775. 
Breard,  Robert  F.,  3177147. 
Breidling,  John  C.  3176509. 
Breneman,  James  R..  3159030. 

Brewer.  Jerry  D.,  3172351. 

Brickley,  David  G..  3175734. 

Bridge.  Thomas  J..  3175648. 

Bright.  Donald  W..  3175463. 

Brlster,  Donald  R.,  3179351. 

Brocavich,  Ronald  G..  3171382. 

Brock.  James  M..  3178723. 

Brockmeier.  Jerry  D..  3179309. 

Brodie,   James  E..  3179284. 

Brodkorb,  Richard  E.,  3158598. 

Brodock,  Harry  L.,  3179303. 

Brom,  Theodore  E..  Jr..  3153883. 

Brooks.  Jacob  H.,  3161348. 

Brown,  Carroll  S..  3161872. 

Brown,  Joe  B.,  3192798. 

Brown,  John  M.,  3176151. 

Brown.  Joseph  R..  Jr..  3159180. 

Brown.  Robert  L..  3179667. 

Brown.  Samuel  H..  VH.  3153722. 

Brubaker.  David  E.,  3175686. 

Bruner,  William  P.,  Jr.,  3170711. 

Bruns,  Richard  P.,  Jr.,  3179004. 

Bryan.  Robert  F.,  II,  3176201. 

Buchanan,  Timothy  G..  3172866. 

Buck.  Erik  S..  3179052. 

Buckholtz,  David  W.,  3178740. 

Bulckerood,  Richard  W.,  3174076. 

Bun,  WUliam  W,,  3153681. 

Burgess,  James  D.,  3173892. 

Burich,  Winiam  J.,  Jr.,  3172353. 

Burkepile,  Dick  L.,  3189674. 

Burkhart  Frederich  M.,  3175806. 

Burr,  David  P.,  3179537. 

Burton,  Gary  H.,  3172776. 

Butler,  Robert  L.,  3179137. 

Byers,  John  M..  3172354. 

Byrd,  Willie,  Jr.,  3193869. 

Cabral,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  3171478. 

Cain,  John  H.,  3170713. 

Campbell,  Francis  G.,  3178807. 

Campbell,  James  W.,  3175712. 

Campbell,  Tom  J.,  3178323. 

Carlson,  Rodney  L.,  3154288. 

Carnes,  Robert  M.,  3160776. 

Carpenter,  BUlle  R.,  3177578. 

Carpenter,  James  B.,  3153668. 

Carr,  Richard  E.,  3177525. 

Carson,  Leonard  R.,  in,  3176778. 

Carter,  Edward  B.,  3192560. 

Case,  BUly  D.,  3193053. 
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Chalfont,  Alan  C  .  3176611. 
Chamberlain,  Peter  S  ,  3179614. 
Chambers,  Charl^  B.,  316036A. 
Chan,  Joseph  W,  3173320. 
Chaney,  ClUTord  p..  3171384. 
Chapman,  Thomis  J..  3173S80. 
Chappell,  MarvlriL.,  3103236. 
Chase,  Oerald  H.j317g713. 
Chew,  James  P.,  5  179035. 
Chidester,  Jsimee  R.,  Jr.,  3171133. 
Chlttlck,  James  i;.,  3179764. 
Chrlstensen.  Oar^  C.  3173940. 
Chrlstensen,  Jen*  E.,  3176203. 
Church,  James  Wl.,  3172659. 
Clark.  Oary  W.,  3181282. 
Clarke.  Bradlee  FJ.,  Jr.,  3174395. 
Clay,  Earl  L,  3171448. 
Cleaves.  Mark  M  1 3154369. 
Cleckler,  Jimmy  f..  3154324. 
Clevenger,  JamealD.,  3177116. 
Clifford,  George  9.,  3157776. 
Clough,  James  A.i  Jr.,  3176156. 
Clow,  Douglas  J. ,13172660. 
Clybum.  Lewis  Nl,  3156383. 
Cobb,  Harvey  G.,  8172978. 
Cobem,  James  mI  3177196. 
Cocks,  Joel  P  ,  3177562. 
Coffman,  Joseph  ^S..  Jr..  3153872. 
Cohn,  Samuel  E..J3193641. 
Cole,  Tljeodore  Ml,  in,  3171126. 
Conklm  Benjamjn  H.,  Jr..  3191546. 
Conkright,  Terry  JL.,  3179188. 
Conway,  John  P.. 13179670. 
Cook,  Lee  W,  317*106. 
Cooke,  Ian  N.,  3173374. 
Copher,  Ernest  A,  3179186. 
Cornelius,  RlchaiU.  3179238. 
Cornish.  Richard K.,  3177321. 
Comwoll,  John  cj, 
Cotton.  Jerry  L., ; 
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in,  3171248. 
1176204. 
)1811. 
79716   . 
^71796. 
3188915. 
?0887. 


Covl.  John  H,  319 
Cox,  Wayne  P.,  31 
Craft,  Robert  D., 
Craig,  Patrick  R.. 
Craig,  Samuel,  31$ 
Graver,  Clarence  (■  ,  Jr..  3177604. 
Cream,  Bertram  W.,  3160663. 
Crook,  James  L.,  3173699. 
Croeby.  Anthony^ff..  3154316. 
Crouch,  Charles  p.,  3172563. 
Crowder,  Donald  B  .  3179503. 
Crowell,  Glenn  D*  3177708. 
Crowther.  Wayne  R..  3179426. 
Crump,  Manning  X<..  3192127. 
Crutchfleld,  Wllll^n  O.,  Jr.,  3179829. 
Cullen.  Bruce  J.,  )179352. 
Cunningham,  JoUn  D.,  3176720. 
Curtis,  Charles  V/\.  3161112. 
Cuthbert,  Stepheb  H..  3178783. 
Daly,  Patrick  P..  3175610. 
Dampier,  Ronald  L..  3153898. 
Dannhelser,  Charles  C,  3172565. 
Davidson,  Prank  |t.,  3153761. 
Davidson,  John  Pj.  3179847. 
Davidson.  WllllaiA  P  ,  3179208 
Davleo,  John  W..  J1154317. 
Davis.  Bobby  J.,  3(177526. 
Davis,  Edward  R  j  3171389 
Davis,  Guy  A.,  Jr.  3176563. 
Davis,  James  H.,  ;  1173120. 
DavU.  John  R.,  3183840. 
Davis.  Richard  S.  Jr.,  3174750. 
Dawklns,  Barry  L  .  3153878. 
Dean,  Ronald  J..  !  1154250. 
Dean.  Thomas  O  .  Jr..  3179815. 
Dearlng,  Munro  G  ..  m,  3178116. 
Deason,  Maurlece  D.,  3179534. 
Degrand.  Jamee  N[.,  3177406. 
Degrande,  Joe,  Jr.,  3177152. 
Delaney.  Douglas  JB..  3174401. 
Delaura,  Lewis.  3177595. 


Delpintorres,  Jose 
Demo,  Robert  W 
Dendy,  Charles  S. 
Denton,  Richard  f 
Desch,  Joseph  M., 
Deehlelds,  James 
Devore,  Timothy 


M.,  31759S1. 
3178781. 
3153788. 
.,  3190184. 
3179256. 
C.  3191464. 
3178847. 


Dickinson,  WUUaia  A.,  IV,  3190606. 
Diefenbacb.  Breni  O..  3193729. 


Dletach,  Dftvld  A.,  3175083. 
Dlgglns,  WUliam  H..  3172321. 
Dlnkle,  Ralph  E.,  3169396. 
DUhman,  Benton  O.,  Jr..  3172917. 
Dlttman,  Henry  Jr.,  3176733. 
Doan,  John  H.,  3192563. 
Dolcourt,  Victor  E.,  3171482. 
Donahue,  Jcunes  L.,  3171390. 
Doney.  Edward  D.,  3162909. 
Dorau,  Warren  G..  3153828. 
Dorman,  William  K.,  3179243. 
Dorsey,  Pred  A.,  3171975. 
Downs,  Stelvln  L.,  3172036. 
Dozler,  Grover  L.,  Jr.,  3164362. 
Drlnnon.  Paul  T..  3183717. 
Droddy.  Jesse  D.,  3179121. 
Dudgeon.  Poster  E..  3193114. 
Dugas,  Richard  J..  3189983. 
Dulsenberg,  Peter  D.,  3179786. 
Dull,  Richard  P.,  3154305. 
Duncan,  Ralph  E.,  3154318. 
Dunker,  Gene  L.,  3179649. 
Dunne,  Brian  J.,  3178998. 
Dunnlgan,  Edward  J..  3157461. 
Dupre,  Roger  P..  3183864. 
Dushlek,  Robert  W.,  3153655. 
Duwel,  PhlUp  S.,  3179119. 
Dwdraczyk,  John  P.,  3162249. 
Dymek.  Chester  J.,  Jr..  3173246. 
Eason,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  3179403. 
Eaves,  James  W.,  3171704. 
Eckhardt,  Gary  D.,  3178154. 
Eddie.  Carroll  T.,  Jr..  3179689. 
Edwards,  James  L..  3153686. 
Egedenlssen,  Stlg.,  3179808. 
Elder,  James  S..  3176928. 
Ells,  David  B.,  3175559. 
Elwood.  John  P.,  3179290. 
Ely.  Richard  N.,  3179676. 
Elzlnga,  Richard  G.,  3179685. 
Emerson,  Roy  G.,  3191659. 
Endres,  William  J.,  3177504. 
Engle,  James  T..  3177718. 
Ennls,  Tolbert  L..3179699. 
Eramo,  Daniel  J.,  Jr..  3174637. 
Eshelman,  Byron  D..  3177200. 
Essex,  Jackie  G.,  3178866. 
Evans,  Ted  R.,  3178754. 
Pagan,  Michael  T..  3178389. 
Fannin,  Charles  B.,  3153802. 
Paulhaber.  Robert  L.,  n.  3173634. 
Faulk,  Albert  W.,  3191494. 
Fazekas,  Prank  S.,  3191093. 
Pekke.  Peter  L..  3171249. 
Perebee,  B.  John,  3170987. 
Fergxison.  William  P.,  3175689. 
Pett.  Paul.  Jr.,  3177599. 
Pette,  John  H.,  3179113. 
Fiedler.  Harald  P.,  3174263. 
Fields.  Eric  D.,  3161567. 
Finch,  James  P.,  3178718. 
Findlay,  William  R..  3153860. 
Fisher,  David  R.,  3175250. 
Pitzpatrlck.  William  E..  3179321. 
Fleming,  James  P..  3177119. 
Flora.  Gerald  J.,  3179390. 
Pluck,  Peter  A.,  3172232. 
Plynn,  Gerald  R.,  3173429. 
Plynn,  William  A.,  Jr.,  3176097. 
Plynt,  Hal  H.,  Jr.,  3176377. 
PoUe.  Paul  J.,  3154340. 
F008,  lArry  D.,  3171449. 
Forbes,  Stephen  T.,  3175849. 
Ford.  Ralph  H..  3178753. 
Porde.  Dale  P..  3191496. 
Forys,  Edward.  3178861. 
Foster,  Billy  J.,  3176270. 
Fowler,  Donald  L.,  3171393. 
Fowler.  Robert  P..  3171252. 
PraUck,  Don  E..  3190942. 
Prantz,  Ronald  G.,  2178846. 
Pranz,  George  M.  R.,  3153896. 
Prazey,  Lynn  A.,  3179436. 
Prazler,  Robert  J.,  Jr..  3174406. 
Frazler,  William  H..  H.  3170800. 
Freeman,  Carey  L.,  3190456. 
Freeman,  Norman  A.,  3177325. 
Frellinger,  Mich  J.,  3172118. 
Preltas.  Michael  A.,  3171263. 
Prey.  Charles  D.,  3179708. 
Priestad,  David  E.,  3177251. 


Prith.  Richard  W.,  3154336. 

Prohman.  David  R.,  3178925. 

Frost,  Predrlc  H.,  Ill,  3177644. 

Fuller,  David  L..  3179597. 

Puquay,  Gary  H.,  3172668. 

Furlong,  Daniel  J.,  Jr.,  3178301. 

Purr,  Marshall  W.,  3176166. 

Pye,  FaUo  K.,  3177638. 

Gadd.  Clayton  T.,  3172961. 

Gallagher,  David  G.,  3178827. 

Cant,  Clark  W.,  3171081. 

Garcia,  Miguel,  3153899. 

Gardner,  James  R.,  3172369. 

Garner,  William  J.,  3178997. 

Gaspard,  Arthur  L.,  Jr..  3173027. 

Gates,  Ro'iert  M.,  3177528. 

Gaven,  Edward  J.,  3157917. 

Geleott,  Ronald  W.,  3178748. 

Gelzer,  Randell  E.,  3176008. 

George,  Gary  L.,  3179466. 

George,  Raymond  D.,  3176441. 

Ohlzzonl,  Alan  A.,  3175216. 
,'"     Gibson,  Charles  M.,  3170989. 
'      Gillespie,  David  C,  3172793. 

Gillespie.  David  L.,  3193901. 

Gilliam,  William  T.,  3171893. 

Glngerich,  Jon  S..  3171046. 
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Rish.  Wyman  M..  3179691. 
Ritchey,  Milton  W.,  3153922. 
Ritt.  Kenneth  R.,  3153814. 
Rlva.  Denis  P  ,  3179660. 
Rivera.  Joseph  P.,  3177471. 
Roberts.  Charles  E.,  Jr..  3179222. 
Roberts.  Kenneth  R..  3179376. 
Robinson,  Delanyard  L..  3170911. 
Robinson.  Ray  G.,  3171467. 
Rodway,  Loren  A..  3176233. 
Roellig,  Richard  H..  3193888. 
Rohowsky.  George.  3153919. 
Rohrer.  Thomas  H..  3154355. 
Ross.  Alan  A..  3179358. 
Ross.  Thomas  H..  3193020. 
Ross.  William  R..  3179566. 
Rowden.  William  A..  3177565. 
Rowe,  Charles  E..  3175201. 
Rowe.  Edward  G.,  3178831. 
Rowland.  Larry  A.,  3179477. 
Rudnick.  Simon  H..  3171548. 
Ruester.  William  J..  3172272. 
Rumble.  Wesley  L..  3153865. 
Ruprecht.  Ray  E.,  3171866. 
Russell,  Thaddeus  T.,  Jr.,  3154293. 
Russo.  Leone  S..  3178911. 
Ryan.  John  T..  3179671. 
Ryan.  Michael  B..  3193100. 
Ryckmen.  Jerry  W..  3171017. 
Sabor,  Prank  S.,  3173801. 
Saczynskl.  Jerome  J..  3178797. 
Sadeckl,  Roger  W..  3179039. 
Sanders.  Charles  T.,  3172997. 
Sanders,  Deene  J.,  3176745. 
Sanders.  Jay  H .  3154330. 
Sanders.  William  S..  3190774. 
Sargent.  Michael  A.,  3173354. 
Sassman.  Clifford  D..  3193023. 
Satterwhite.  MUlard  N.,  Jr.,  3183757. 
Sattler,  Dennis  H..  3175339. 
Sauls.  David  W..  3158740. 
Savage.  William  J..  3178873. 
Sawyer,  Wllbert  L,,  Jr..  3153682. 
Scanlan.  Michael  A..  3179407. 
Schaer,  Rodney  J..  3177433. 


Schafer.  John  C,  3177025. 
Schanzlln.  Donald  N..  3174149. 
Schauffele.  Walter  W..  3174150. 
Scheck,  Ronald  R..  3178930. 
Scheithauer,  Arthur  C,  Jr..  3173062. 
Scheuerman,  David  L.,  3177343. 
Schllchtmann.  Donald  C,  316435S. 
Schlie,  Perry  A.,  3172519. 
Schmitt.  Walter  P.,  Jr.,  3176805. 
Schneider.  Carlton  L..  3170170. 
Schnurr,  Jack  C.  3171468. 
Scholl.  Timothy  H..  3193101. 
Schroll.  J  Dean,  3189659. 
Schwlndle,  James  M..  3170753. 
Scott.  James  K.,  3171030. 
Seaman,  FYedertck.  3178737. 
Sea  vers.  Richard  A  .  3189490. 
Sechrest,  Walter  S..  3179450. 
Segar.  Bryce  D..  3159019. 
Segars,  Robert  V,  IH,  3179462. 
Seibel.  Michael  P..  3193889. 
Selzer.  Kenneth  E  .  3172420. 
Sember.  Michael  O.,  3175896. 
Senter.  Douglas  M..  3176193. 
Shafer.  Robert  J..  3172695. 
Shanafelt.  Gary  L..  3154288. 
Sharpless,  David  W..  3178950. 
Shaw.  Elmer  W..  3179294. 
Shaw.  William  C.  Jr..  3176536. 
Sheffield.  Charles  A..  3179853. 
Shepherd.  John  L..  3176298. 
Sherman.  Howard  C.  3174327. 
Shires.  Roger  D..  3178844. 
Shuler.  Dwlght  M..  3176193. 
Shults.  Charles  E.  III.  3171549. 
Shutt.  James  A.,  3172421. 
Simard,  Ernest  P.,  II,  3179268. 
Simmons,  Albert  M.,  3176491. 
Simmons,  Delvln  G.,  3175443. 
Simmons,  Ralph  O.,  3176818. 
Simmons,  William  R.,  3175384. 
Simonetto,  Joseph  A.,  3172336. 
Singleton,  Daniel  E.,  3175343. 
Slagle,  Daniel  T.,  3157481. 
Slaplkas,  Peter  J.,  Jr.,  3179663. 
Slater,  Walter  D.,  3178785. 
Sleigh,  William  P.,  3193474. 
Sloyer,  Wayne  E..  3189795. 
Sluis,  James  K.,  3193039. 
Smiley,  Scott  L.,  3174733. 
Smith,  Daniel  M  ,  3191411. 
Smith,  David  B.,  3193030. 
Smith,  David  K.,  3154357. 
Smith,  Peter,  3179373. 
Smith,  Ray  C,  3177275. 
Smith,  Thomas  P.,  3176132. 
Smith,  Westcott  H.,  3160356. 
Smithtro,  Stanley  J.,  Jr.,  3175898. 
Sneed,  Robert  M.,  3179605. 
Snell,  Linwood  H.,  Jr..  3191413. 
Snider,  John  J..  3172523. 
Snyder,  Joseph  P.,  Jr..  3179368. 
Snyder,  Kenneth  J.,  3178789. 
Snyder,  Roger  L..  3183863. 
Sokol.  Thomas  C.  3173802. 
Solak,  Walter  L.,  Jr.,  3179178. 
Solee,  Richard  D.,  3191513. 
Sorum,  David  R.,  3179133. 
Southerland.  Ilet  B..  in.  3153S58. 
Spahr.  Ronald  W.,  3176236. 
Spears.  James  R.,  3153752. 
Spengler.  Gary  K..  3179381. 
Spohn.  Verner  J..  Jr..  3175678. 
Squiers.  Harry  R..  3173223. 
Stadler.  Kent  A..  3190379. 
Stalcup.  William  G..  Jr.,  3179577. 
Stallard.  Leroy.  3179143. 
Stamp,  John  M..  3177216. 
Stampfli.  Robert  G..  3172583. 
Stanford.  Dennis  G..  3173803. 
Stangel.  James  E..  3179484. 
Stanger.  Nlckle  J..  3176766. 
Steele.  David  J.,  3171470. 
Steele.  Vernon  P.,  3178826. 
Stein.  Richard  P..  3153920. 
Steitz.  Peter  K..  3175089. 
Stephens.  Freya  L..  3179518. 
Stephenson,  James  M.,  3179443. 
Stephenson.  Lee  A.,  3175242. 
Sterrett.  Harold  R.,  III.  3174308. 
Stevens,  Klrby  A..  Jr.,  3171156. 
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Stevens,  Richard  M.,  3176498. 

Stinson,  Philip  D.,  3158747. 

Stott.  James  H..  3177428. 

Stouffer.  Harold  G..  3161242. 

Strabl.  Douglas  P..  3175582. 

Strong.  George  P.,  Jr.,  3154376. 

Stnink,  David  R.,  3175178. 

Stuart,  David  M.,  3154375. 

Stuart,  John  E.,  3177498. 

Stuart.  John  L..  3171109. 

Stuckey.  Roy  G..  3179693. 

Studier.  Gerald  E.,  3153810. 

Stutts,  Charles  B.,  Jr..  3190482. 

Sulkln.  Arthur  B..  3177612. 

Summers,  Larry  E.,  3179481. 

Summers,  Stephen  S.,  3173843. 

Swanzy,  Wlllard  M.,  II,  3171433. 

Swartz,  Prank  A.,  3175179. 

Sweeting,  Ted  G.,  3170969. 

Swinyard,  James  W.,  3177134. 

Tanner,  Napoleon  B.,  in,  3153763. 

Tarzler,  Lalmon  T.,  3176401. 

Taschner,  Edwin  C,  Jr.,  3176975. 

Tavenner.  Jack  L..  3177185, 

Taylor,  Bobby  R..  3179739. 

Taylor.  Boyce  A.,  3179106. 

Taylor,  Dewey  D.,  3179740. 

Taylor.  Kenneth  M..  Jr.,  3177736. 

Tebbe,  Stanley  T..  3179304. 

Tennyson,  Gayle  A..  3173846. 

Teske,  Clayton  H.,  3177186. 
Thacker,  Blaine  L..  3175518. 
Thacker.  Brian  T..  3173528. 
Thatcher.  Peter  B.,  3171686. 
Thayer.  Willis  J.,  3153885. 
Thomas,  David  R.,  3175243. 
Thomas.  William  A..  3179111. 
Thompson,  Earl  P.,  3153766. 
Thompson,  James  J.,  3179378. 
Thompson,  Stevens  L.,  3190671. 
Tidwell.  Alan  D..  3173730. 
Tlebout,  Cornelius  H.,  3172086. 
TllUnan,  Nolan  V..  3174276. 
Tone.  Robert  L.,  3192048. 
Torkelson.  Truman  R..  3174919. 
Touslee.  Richard  L.,  3171434. 
Townsend,  Gene  E..  3176767. 
Townsend.  Lawrence  W..  3173227. 
Traynor.  George  L.,  3153890. 
Trembour.  William  P..  3174982. 
Trifon,  David  A.,  3193038. 
Trojovsky,  Dennis  K.,  3171472. 
Trout.  William  L..  3154313. 
Tuccl,  Robert  L..  3176636. 
Turner,  Leo  K..  Jr..  3179147. 
Urick.  Francis  J..  3177491. 
Usrey.  Jessie  B..  3179149. 
Uyak.  Herman  W..  Jr..  3175797. 
Valentine,  Jerry  Q.,  3160056. 
Vandyke,  Richard  H.,  3178924. 
Vangilder,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  3179058. 
Vanguilder,  George  G.,  3174506. 
Vanmeter.  William  C.  3153689. 
Vanosdol,  Ronald  1 .  3172529. 
Vanover,  Leonard  E..  3193290. 
Varner,  Orville  E..  3177135. 
Vasser,  William  C,  Jr..  3176497. 
Venanzi.  Gerald  S..  3173807. 
Vesely.  David  L..  3173553. 
VillanU.  Anthony  V..  3176898. 
Vogel,  Edgar  H..  II,  3178835. 
Vogelsang,  Stanley  B..  3177187. 
Vogt,  Thomas  C,  3176307. 
Voigt.  David  A..  3171193. 
Vongunten.  William  H..  3154268. 
Waddle.  William  A.,  Jr..  3171090. 
Wagoner.  Donald  L.,  3172941. 
Walker.  Richard  R..  3179107. 
Walker.  Thomas  D..  3171026. 
Walkup,  Ronald  P.,  3177486. 
Wallace,  Alvin  L.,  3179778. 
Wallace  Wayne  L..  3154299. 
Waller.  Howard  P.,  3179408. 
Waltman,  Denze  D.,  Jr.,  3172310. 
Ward.  David  C.  3171773. 
Ward.  John  P.,  3179066. 
Ward,  Richard  P.,  3177534. 
Ward.  Wendell  H..  3173006. 
Waring.  Robert  O..  3179819. 
Warner.  Ralph  E..  II.  3171475. 
Warren,  Thomas  N.,  3160387. 
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Warren,  William  G..  3179512. 
Watson.  William  E.,  3179341. 
Watts,  William  H.,  3179600. 
Wayne,  John  B..  3172886. 
Weatherly.  John  L..  Jr.,  3174903. 
Weaver.  James  P..  3175847. 
Weaver.  John  V.  O..  Jr..  3171915. 
Webb.  David  M.,  3179033. 
Webb,  Thomas  D.,  3192632. 
Weeks,  Martin  W„  Jr..  3174804. 
Weiant.  James  W.,  3179836. 
Weihlng.  Ployd  T..  Jr..  3173687. 
Weisweaver.  Thomas  R.,  3178902. 
Welch,  James  O.,  3177303. 
Weller,  Carl  E.,  3177095. 
Wells,  Harold  T..  3174875. 
Wells.  Neil  L..  3179736. 
Wendllng.  Gerald  A.,  3177282. 
Werltng,  Wesley  T..  3173076. 
Werve,  Frederick  W.,  3153729. 
West,  John  T..  3178736. 
West.  Larry  K.,  3179419. 
West,  Walter  T..  3171777. 
Weyker.  Donald  G..  3179302. 
Wheeler,  Henry  A.,  3171994. 
Wheeler,  Leonard  B.,  Jr.,  3159322. 
White.  Edward  C,  Jr.,  3192634. 
White,  Raymond  C.  3175308. 
Whiting  Truman  C.  Jr..  3174659. 
Wieborg.  James  E..  3179006. 
Wiles.  Thomas  E.,  3171373. 
Wllklns,  Jeffrey  A.,  3177038. 
Williams,  Deronda  B..  3159179. 
Williams,  Douglas  H..  3177039. 
Williams.  Jason  N.,  3154294. 
Willis.  Paul  K.,  Jr.,  3176076. 
Wilson,  Charles  J..  3173688. 
Wilson.  James  T.,  3160103. 
Wilson,  John  L..  3189861. 
Wilson.  Joseph  C.  Jr..  3179595. 
Wilson.  Larry  K..  3154385. 
Wilson,  Michael  B..  3175587. 
Wilson.  Paul  R..  3133466. 
Wilson,  Robert  M.,  3173848. 
Wlnchell  Edward  J..  3177347. 
Winter,  James  G.,  3171092. 
Winter,  Lee  A.,  3179226. 
Winters,  Bennett  L.,  3179094. 
Wlrth,  Harry  D.,  3172200. 
Wockenfuss,  Edgar  P.,  Jr.,  3179704. 
Wojack.  Ronald  P.,  3173532. 
Wojtas.  John  J..  Jr.,  3191300. 
Wood,  Barry  K.,  3176140. 
Wood,  James  G..  Jr..  3174836. 
Woodall.  Carl  E.,  Jr..  3179539. 
Woodberry,  Nathan  D.,  3155860. 
WooUey.  Robert  G.,  3178837. 
Worcester.  Stephen  A..  3174991. 
Worden.  Donald  P..  3171374. 
Working.  Lyle  A..  3179392. 
Wozniak,  David  W..  3191301. 
Wright.  Leonard  A..  Jr..  3174049. 
Wright.  Russell  G.,  3177139. 
Wrlgley.  Frank.  3183839. 
Yada.  Richard  H..  3171077. 
Yardlem.  Wayne  R..  3172708. 
Yoakum.  David  L..  3177901. 
Yoshikawa.  Reuben  S.,  3179281. 
Yoste.  Florlan  H.,  Ill,  3173732. 
Young,  John  E..  3154345. 
Yount.  Charles  A.,  3154341. 
Zachousky.  James  S.,  3192383. 
Zahaba.  Thomas  R..  3178805. 
Zleman.  Donald  W..  3172641. 
Zlmmer.  George  D..  3179594. 
Zlmmermann,  Conrad  R..  3178857. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Aarons.  Ronald  D..  3183865. 
Abbott,  Gerald  E.,  3179911. 
Abernathy.  Charles  R.,  3183866. 
Abernethy,  Theodore  J..  Jr.,  3191883. 
Acke,  Edward  H..  3180948. 
Adams.  Henry  A.  III.  3181599. 
Adams.  James  D.,  3172610. 
Adams,  Stephen  D.,  3176830. 
Adklns.  Gary  V..  3180818. 
Adler.  Bradley  B..  3180703. 
Agnew.  John  D..  3177930. 
Aikman,  Lynn  A.,  3102146. 
Altken,  James  G..  3181102. 


Akers.  Gibson  C.,  31764S6. 
Allen,  Philip  W.,  3182315. 
Allen,  Richard  L.,  3172910. 
Almond,  Rtissell  H.,  Jr.,  3193423. 
Althoff,  Ronald  D.,  3182130. 
Altman,  BUly  G..  3192686. 
Alwood,  Gary  L..  3175095. 
Anders,  Wayne  R..  3189461. 
Andersen.  Roland  E.,  3181769. 
Anderson.  Arnold  R..  Jr.,  3189304. 
Anderson.  Harlan  L..  3192741. 
Anderson.  J.  K..  3175634. 
Anderson.  John  P.,  3181003. 
Anderson,  Jon  J.  3173418. 
Anderson,  Ward  P..  3182015. 
Andreus,  Prank  C.  II,  3182583. 
Andrews,  Robert"G.,  3193206. 
Andrews,  Robert  P.,  3190676. 
Angellsantl,  Dennis  L..  3180771. 
Arent.  Lauren  E.,  3183868. 
Armstrong.  James  C,  Jr.,  3193305. 
Arnold,  John  M.,  3176408. 
Arnold,  William  D.,  3181636. 
Ashby.  Randolph  W.,  3179976. 
Ash  ton,  Gerald  L.,  3180758. 
Atkinson,  George  E.,  in,  3179923. 
Aubrey,  Richard  D.,  3180920. 
Aukamp.  Donald  R.,  3180785. 
Austin.  David  J..  3182573. 
Austin,  Thomas  W.,  3189305. 
Austin,  William  H.,  3181707. 
Baboyian,  Malkon  C,  3180222. 
Baden,  Frederick  E.,  3199015. 
Bafundo.  George  R..  3193380. 
Baity,  Mickey  W..  3191319. 
Baker,  Don  L..  3172971. 
Baker.  George  L..  3177689. 
Baker.  Herbert  G.,  3157616. 
Baker,  James  H.,  Ill,  3180084. 
Baldwin,  Ralph  H.,  Ill,  3180095. 
Baldwin,  Richard  P.,  3193350. 
Ball,  Warren  E.,  3180791. 
Bandy,  Robert  R.,  3191320. 
Bannon,  C.  D.,  3180450. 
Bannon,  Thomas  A.,  3191885. 
Barbezat,  Eugene  L.,  3180060. 
Barnes,  David  B.,  3181532. 
Barnes,  Howard  A..  Jr.,  3182576. 
Barnes.  Jere  R..  3180602. 
Barr.  Robert  E..  3189725. 
Barratt,  Frederick  J.,  3190270. 
Barrett,  Donald  R.,  3193519. 
Barrett,  John  R.,  3190514. 
Bartenfeld,  Chelsea  L..  3189004. 
Bartlett.  Raymond  V.,  3190963. 
Bartlett,  Robert  E..  3180083. 
Bartness.  Patrick  M.,  3182681. 
Bauer,  James  P.,  3181573. 
Beatty.  Robert  K..  3181233. 
Beck,  Frank  '".,  3178681. 
Beck,  Michael  O..  3192962. 
Beck,  Robert  J..  3182325. 
Belew.  William  R..  Jr..  3177626. 
Belsito.  David  R.,  3190109. 
Benet,  John  P..  3182142. 
Bennett.  Richard  J.,  3190862. 
Bentley,  Edward  P..  3191025. 
Bentley.  Tommy  R..  3181098. 
Berg.  Mark  L..  3192745. 
Berg.  William  M..  3180395. 
Bergevin,  Charles  L.,  3182465. 
Bergmark.  Donald  G..  3180845. 
Berube.  Howard  A..  3183874. 
Best,  Douglas  E..  3180738. 
Bewley,  Carroll  E..  3189801. 
Bialek,  Stanley  H.,  Jr..  3182605. 
Blgelow,  Richard  E.,  3190138. 
Blldner.  Michael  P.,  3159619. 
Bird.  Robert  J..  3189326. 
Biser.  James  R..  3180011. 
Bish.  John  A..  3172445. 
Black.  Ralph  P..  Jr..  3192541. 
Blackburn,  Ronald  L..  3181039. 
Blackwell,  James  R.,  3191809. 
Blatt,  Bernard  L.,  3181820. 
Blewett,  Raymond  G..  3190616. 
BUss.  Vernon  L..  3180323. 
Blocher.  Bruce  K..  3191906. 
Blomgren.  Alan  A..  3193833 
Bloom.  Lawrence  G..  3182599. 
Blue,  Donald  W..  3158031. 
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Blythe,  Chester  !(..  3191436. 
Boehner.  Prederl  clc  L..  S174SM. 
Bols,  John  W.,  3l800t4. 
Bonn.  Mlch»d  H..  SlQeST*. 
Bolt»n,  Robert  U,  31S>0678. 
Bonacasa,  Salvatiore  A.,  31911SC 
Bond.  Daniel  C.  818135S. 
Bond.  James  A..  tl81307. 
Boretsky.  Stephen  L..  3180780. 
BorkowsU.  Itobert.  3196080. 
Borowskl.  Harry  B..  3181447. 
Bouslough.  Dene  U  A.,  3180894. 
Bowman.  Normal  l  H.,  Jr..  3177839. 
Bowmar.  Edward  A..  3189373. 
Boyd.  Kenneth  9 .,  U.  3191543. 
Boyd.  William  gI  3183504. 
Boyle.  Matthew  i..  3189433. 
Bracchl.  Donald  0.,  3182637. 
Bradburn.  Terry  L..  3192»«6. 
Bradbury.  Byron  G..  3181527. 


Bradley.  Stuart  C 


Brawders.  Ronal4  J..  3178008. 
Breault.  Gordon  k..  3173371. 
Brennan.  Vlncenli  M..  3183287. 
Brewer.  Darlene  JC,  3180336. 
Brlce.  Ernest.  3182863. 
Bridge.  William  J  I..  3180957. 
Bridges.  Mark  E..  3191643. 
Brlggs.  Arthur  P    UI.  3180067. 
Brlnker.  Stanley  S..  3181919. 
Brlster,  Leroy  H..  3190446. 
Brttton.  Jack  W..  3182712. 
"Brooks.Robert  L..  3171693. 
Brosnahan.  Mlchiiel  J..  3181947. 
Brost.  William  P.  3177912. 
Brown.  Dennis  C.  3182140. 
Brown.  Dennis  R.  3191235. 
Brown.  Donald  S.,  II.  3192910. 


Brown.  Douglas  I 
Brown.  Gerald  S., 


L..  Jr..  3180973. 

3190227. 
Jr..  3173016. 

3190488. 

3176912. 


Cafazzo.  Robert  P. 


Callanan.  Thomaj  J.  3178011. 


Callaway.  Mlchae 
Calllson,  Jerry  L. 
Callum.  Hugh  R., 
Campbell.  Blaine 
Campbell.  Charles 
Caparoon.  Phillip 


Carmichael.  Robet  W..  Jr.,  3180633 


Carney.  James  M. 


Carson.  Brvice.  311 0764 


Carter.  Harold  W. 
Carter.  Robert  L., 


Casady.  John  T.,  2 181448 


Case.  Harley  A, 
Casper.  Gerald 


Cass,  Stein  L.,  31S!644 


Cassldy.  Michael  3., 
Castle,  Richard  3. 
Castonguay.  Joseph  L..  3181165. 
Catlett,  Oayle  S..  ^180649. 
Causey,  Robert  J., 
Cavanagh,  Thomai  T.,  in.  3190T97. 
CentloU,  Ralph,  3199027. 
Chaffln,  James  A.  i  1181885. 


3182558. 


..  3191210. 
3170782. 


Brown.  Robert  H.  3181169. 
Brown.  Robert  S    Jr..  3180736. 
Brown.  Stanley  L  ,  3179872. 
Brundage.  Tlmot  ly  C.  3181134. 
Brushwood.  Earl  T..  3188909. 
Bryan.  Robert  E..  3180887. 
Bryant.  Louis  E.  Jr..  3181729. 
Bryant.  Ronald.  3172975. 
Brychel.  John  P..  3190383. 
Bucher.  Wallace  ■; '..  3180955. 
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Smart,  William  W..  3181134. 
Smelter,  David  R..  3181626. 
Smith.  Gordon  M..  3192428. 
Smith,  Harold  A.,  3158745. 
Smith,  Harry  W.,  3154540. 
Smith,  James  E..  3182083. 
Smith.  Lee  J..  3190365. 
Smith,  Robert  A..  3181896. 
Smith.  Robert  C,  3191195. 
Smith.  William  P..  3181187. 
Smoyer  WilUam  P.,  3178289. 
Snell,  Cecil  L.,  3189003. 
Snyder,  Brewster  B.,  3189776. 
Sobotka,  Francis  E.,  3179870. 
Solomonson,  Clifford  J.,  3190741. 
Spahr,  Michael  G.,  3180167. 
Sparks,  James  W..  3193142. 
Sparks,  Jerry  L..  3183787. 
Spencer,  Warren  R.,  3189368. 
Spills,  David  L..  3174978. 
Spires,  David  N.,  3180885. 
Spitler.  Jack  B.,  3180078. 
Spittler.  Thomas  J..  3191064. 
Spontak,  Andrew  T.,  3192266. 
Spratlln.  Billy  W.,  3180066. 
Sproul,  Lyle  A.,  3182068. 
Spurgeon,  Jimmy  H.,  3198954. 
Squires.  Ralph  H..  Jr.,  3199003. 
Stadler.  Frank  W.,  3173066. 
Stanley,  Dennis  J.  3181394. 
Stanley,  Donald  K..  3199071. 
Stanton,  Carroll  M.,  3192044. 
Staub,  Lester  E..  3191288. 
Stecklow,  John  E.,  3182567. 
Steeno,  David  L..  3193806. 
Steffen,  Ronald  R..  3181497. 
Stein.  Ronald  E..  3190632. 
Steinfeld,  James  H..  3178202. 
Stephens,  Boyd  W.,  3181112. 
Stephens,  Brian  B..  3177106. 
Stephens,  William  K.,  391902. 
Sternberg,  Charles  D..  3199004. 
Sterner,  John  E.,  3182359. 
Stevens,  Emanuel  N.,  Jr.,  3176063. 
Stevens.  Richard  S..  3190980. 
Stewart.  Joseph  W.  3181051. 
Stewart.  Robert  L.,  3181747. 
Stokes.  John  B..  II.  3173067. 
Stone,  Francis  X..  Jr..  3173413. 
Stone.  James  W..  3181085. 
Stone,  John  W.  Jr.,  3182031. 
Stone,  Michael  C.  3181764. 
Stoneberg,  John  F.,  3181560. 
Storer,  Harold  S.,  Jr.,  3189509. 
Strammlello,  Donato  A..  3157962. 
Strand.  David  W.,  3192952. 
Streit,  John  L.,  3181915. 
Stretton,  John  L..  3180455. 
Striegel,  William  H.,  3189099. 
Struthers.  Allen  A..  Jr.,  3192168. 
Stuart,  Hunter  R..  Jr.,  3181630. 
Sturgeon,  WllUam  J.  Jr.,  3190930. 
Sturm.  Gregory  D.,  3180246. 
Stutsman,  Frederick  C,  3191197. 
Sullivan.  Joseph  P..  382171. 
Sumter.  Leonard.  Jr.,  3182152. 
Sundberg.  Roger  R..  3171550. 
Sunderland.  Harry  R.,  3177741. 
Sweet.  Robert  B..  3182639. 
Swezey.  WUllam  D.  B.,  3190098. 
Swllley,  Mason  R,  Jr.,  3182395. 
Tallent.  Rex  A..  Jr..  3180557. 
Talley,  Howard  B,  3181224. 
Tattlnl,  James  G.,  3189211. 
Tavernise,  Emllld  G.,  3155516. 
Taylor.  Charles  T..  3180669. 
Taylor.  Gary  W.,  3180560. 
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Taylor,  WUUam  R.j  3180030. 
Tedrow,  Floyd  K.,  |1811»4. 
Tellborg.  Edwin  R.,  3180310. 
Tencza.  Joseph  J.,  ijr.,  3189796. 
Teske.  John  A,  3181535. 
Thlbodo.  Mlcheal  V..  3191516. 
Thomaa,  Bredette  C,  Jr.,  3163689. 
Thompson,  Elmer  U.  3178959. 
Thompson,  Harvey  L.,  3198967. 
Thompson,  Kennel li  A..  3190634. 
Thompson,  Robert  W.,  3181734. 
Thornton,  PhlUp  E.,  3182039. 
Tldwell,  Herbert  A,,  3180696. 
Tllley,  Marshall  D.,  3189917. 
Tlllotson,  Dennis  A  .,  3192735. 
Tompkins,  James  9.,  pi 80666. 
Toscano.  James  P. ,^3191292. 
Toth,  Paul  J  ,  31981159, 
Toucey.  Richard  M  ,  Jr.,  3192628. 
Townsend,  James  If,  3182728. 
Tradellus.  Paul  C.  3175519. 
Trease,  Kenneth  R,,  3182650. 
Treger,  Herbert  L  ,  5181430. 
Tucker,  William  L  ,  3181926. 
Turner.  Thomas  M,,  3192736. 
Turner.  William  G]  3193289. 
Ulery,  Robert  R.,  3180308. 
Unckrlch,  WUUam  P.,  3182569. 
Updyke.  Junius  E. ,3180606. 
Vance.WUUam  A  ,1178100. 
Yance.  yUUam  G  ,  5191803. 
Vanetten.  Peter.  31110679. 
Vanhorn,  WUUam  1'.,  3180485. 
Vanmlerlo.  Ronald  L..  3173805. 
Vanovermelren.  Gary  P.,  3180740. 
Vanuk.  Daniel  A.,  3  191451. 
Vanzandt,  James  R  .  3180364. 
Vanzee,  Uoyd  E.,  31 81239. 
Varela.  Charles  D. :  1177899. 
Varner.  Stuart  M..  ;  170698. 
Vaught.  Johnnie  L.  3189422. 
Veltrle,  Gerry  L..  3178110. 
Venezla  Robert  A..  ;il71844. 
Venturl.  Richard  R  , 
Vestal,  Howard  L.  .  r.,  3180694. 
VlUand,  Salvatore.  ,rr,,  3180956. 
VUlarreal,  Lorenzo. : 
Vincent.  Robert  K. 
Volgtmann,  Predrlik  N.,  3181180. 
Wachsmuth,  Armlr  A.,  3172435. 
Waddell.  Castner  R  . 
WaddeU,  Earl  R.,  11 :,  3180663. 
Wahlneokal,  Wayni  W.,  3189102. 
Walt.  Dwlght  R..  31 72437. 
Waldman,  Albert  C  . 
Walentas.  Peter,  31!  19077. 
Wales.  Edwin  A..  31  il422 
Walker,  Eddie,  3177  549. 
Walker,  John  M..  31 80664. 
Walker.  Thomas  W,  3181277. 
Walker.  Tommy  L..  3181244. 
Wallace.  Richard  C  .  3181520. 


The  House  met 
The  Chaplain. 
D.D.,  offered  the 


the: 
hves : 


The  Lord  is  goo( 
lasting:  and  His 
generations. — Psali^ 

O  God,  who  art 
earth,  whose  love 
truth  endureth 
hear  us  as  we  pray 
Thee. 

Thou  hast  called 
brothers  and  hast 
long  to  each  otheiv 
endeavors  leading 
world,  justice  in 
will  in  all  our  heaijts 

Let  Thy  spirit 
move  among  them 
Nation  and  of  evary 


s<i 


11.3180324. 
3154510. 


111.3180014. 


Walsh,  Brian  M.,  3180152. 
Ware,  Russell  L.,  3198964. 
Warner,  John  C,  3182311. 
Warner,  Paul  H.,  3180155. 
Warren,  Lee  M.,  3178488. 
Waters,  George  H.,  3199079. 
Weatherford,  Smiley  W..  Jr.,  3188971. 
Webb,  James  H..  3181141. 
Weber,  Robert  J.,  3181603. 
Webster,  Russell  C,  3180967. 
Weekes.  WaUace  C,  3190713. 
Wege.  Ralph,  3177900. 
Wegner,  L.avem  J.,  3190714. 
Welgleln.  Arthur  J.,  3181276. 
Welrtz,  Dean  E.,  3191982. 
Welsert,  Donald  H.,  3180212. 
WelssmuUer,  John  M.,  3190854. 
Wellington,  John  R..  3182471. 
Wells,  Prank  H.,  3198966. 
Wmdlandt.  Richard  T  .  3192317. 
Wentworth,  Douglas  L.,  3192171. 
West.  Lloyd  A  ,  3181981. 
Whlsnant,  Cleatus  G.,  3191359. 
Whlte,James  E..  3174876. 
White,  Phillip  W.,  3177226. 
Whitehead,  Darell  R  ,  3180836. 
Whltmg,  Prank  T..  Jr.,  3198970 
WhlUng,  John  H.,  3193229. 
Whlttaker,  Jonathan  W.,  3191882 
Whltten,  Frederick  C,  3181644. 
Wlater,  Paul  H.,  3190962. 
Wick,  Chad  P.,  3181455. 
Wler,  Harvey  D.,  Jr.,  3193678. 
WUburn,  Sammy  P.,  3192958. 
Williams,  Pari  W,.  3199006. 
WUllams.  Fred  R.,  3180600. 
WlUams.  George  M.,  Jr  ,  3180528. 
Williams,  H&mllton.  Jr..  3180238. 
Williams.  Ralph  R.,  3178317. 
WUllams,  Wynne  P.,  3190427. 
Williamson,  Robert  J..  3178004. 
Wilson.  Francis  M.,  3181637. 
Wilson,  James  R.,  3192740. 
WUson,  Lawrence  P.,  3180017. 
Wlndlngstad,  Ronald  M.,  3181784. 
Windsor,  Walter  L..  Jr.,  3172533. 
Wlngfleld,  Kleth  A  ,  3162356. 
Winston,  John  M.,  3181563. 
Wlsnlewskl,  John  W.,  3178404. 
Witty,  Jack  L.,  3180723. 
Wojclk,  Michael  R..  3193716. 
Wolcott,  David  T..  3178405. 
Wood,  James  D.,  3177348. 
Woodcock.  Donald  L.,  3199008. 
Woodham,  John  H..  3170767. 
Woods.  Robert  S.,  3193562. 
Wooeter.  Larry  M..  3193511. 
Wootten.  Ronald  L..  3181676. 
Worcester,  Robert  H.,  3180960. 
WorreU,  Kenneth  E.,  3191362. 
Worthlngton,  Douglas  K.,  3180720. 
Worthlngton.  John  A..  3182434. 


Wray.  David  W.,  3180059. 
Wray,  James  C,  3180900. 
Wright.  Donald  J..  3190381. 
Wright.  Karen  S..  3181453- 
Wright.  Ralph  E.,  3182383. 
Wright,  Stephen  A..  3180687. 
Wyttenbach,  Barry  D.,  3190636 
Tamamoto,  James  T.,  3172024. 
Yeager,  John  G.,  3181948. 
Yock.  Edward  J.,  3173557. 
Young,  James  A.,  3198972. 
Zajlcek.  Thomas  P.,  3179920. 
Zaretsky,  Harris,  3180684. 
Zelgler,  Jacob  H.,  III.  3192636. 
Zlck,  Marvin  N.,  3182454. 
Zlegler,  Randall  K.,  3180699. 
Zlelle,  Paul  A..  3198973. 
Zimmerman.  Myron  P.,  3182507. 
Zlmney,  Raymond  A.,  3181246. 
Zucker,  Irwin,  L..  3180320. 
Zukowskl,  Robert  J.,  3190334. 
Zwerg,  John  W.,  3180111. 

Subject  to  medical  quaUflcatlon  and  sub- 
ject to  designation  as  dlstlngvUshed  gradu- 
ates, the  following  students  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  OfHcer  Training  Corps  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  103.  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 


Baker,  Larry  M. 
Berry,  Michael  J. 
Brock,  James  R. 
Campbell,  John  H. 
Cavln,  Houston  L. 
Conley,  John  C. 
Doehling,  Robert  E. 
Dove,  Edgar  L. 
Eshck,  WUUam  L. 
Hannah,  Darryl  E. 
Harvey.  Jack  R. 
Hatcher,  Thomas  D. 
Henderson,  Charles  R. 
Hooker.  Walter  C. 
Huddleston,  James  R. 
Johnson,  Jackie  L. 
Johnston,  Lawrence  D. 
Long,  Edward  D.,  Jr. 


Marshall,  Marvin  D. 
Morales,  Eplfanlo,  Jr 
Nelson,  Lyle  T. 
O'Neal,  Michael  R. 
Oshlro.  Lawrence  H 
Player,  Vlnroe  S. 
Rutledge,  John  W. 
Sargent,  James  F. 
Sawyer,  Miles  L. 
Seymour,  Raymond  P 
Shankel,  Robert  D. 
Slekfer,  John  B. 
Simmons,  Thomas  R 
Smith,  WUUam  B. 
Tanaka.  Patrick  Y. 
Torrado,  Miguel  A. 
Valenzl,  Richard  R. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  6  (legislative  day  of 
August  5),  1969: 

U.S.    Mabshal 
Albert  A.  Gammal,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Mas- 
sachusetts for  the  term  of  4  years. 


HOUSE  OF  REFRESElSlTATiyES— Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 


£t 


12  oclock  noon. 
Edward  G.  Latch, 
fopowing  prayer: 


Riv. 


His  mercy  is  ever- 
t^uth  endureth  to  all 
100:  5. 

Lord  of  heaven  and 

forever  and  whose 

through  all  generations, 

1  If  ting  our  hearts  unto 


peaceful  means  to  settle  disputes,  lo 
maintain  order,  and  to  establish  justice. 

Help  us  all  to  learn  that  peace  depends 
upon  understanding  love;  that  law  and 
order  must  be  built  upon  righteousness 
and  ti-uth;  and  that  justice  can  live  only 
in  the  hearts  of  men  of  good  will. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 


us  to  live  together  as 

tjaught  us  that  we  be- 

Do  Thou  bless  all 

toward  peace  in  our 
ojur  Nation,  and  good 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


live  in  men  and  so 

4hat  the  leaders  of  our 

nation  may  seek 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title : 

S.  714.  An  act  to  designate  the  Ventana 
Wilderness.  Los  Padres  National  Forest,  in 
the  State  of  California. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  Mr. 
Dole  be  appointed  a  conferee  on  the 
bill  (S.  1072)  entitled  "An  act  to  author- 
ize funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended,  and  titles  I.  Ill,  IV, 
and  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended," 
in  lieu  of  Mr.  Packwood.  excused. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
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the  bill  (H.R.  6508)  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  recent  storms,  floods,  and 
high  waters,"  disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Dole,  and 
Mr.  GuRNEY  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS,  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AF- 
FAIRS, TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  this  afternoon. 

This  request  is  made  because  we  have 
witnesses  from  Alaska  scheduled  to  ap- 
pear. Otherwise  they  would  be  held  here 
longer  than  they  possibly  can  afford  to 
be  here. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  do  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  coming  to  the 
microphone  and  stating  forthrightly  the 
problem  of  his  committee  hearing  during 
business  of  the  House.  It  seems  to  me 
this  is  the  correct  way  to  do  legislative 
business,  as  compared  with  yesterday's 
almost  covert — to  me — permission  for 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  have  until 
midnight  last  to  file  an  as  then  unacted 
upon  House  resolution  and  report.  But 
it  seems  to  me  also  that  this  is  an  awfully 
important  day. 

Insofar  as  I  have  been  able  to  deter- 
mine what  the  calendar  is,  we  have  pay 
of  the  House  employees  to  consider,  we 
have  an  important  education  bill  to  con- 
sider, perhaps,  and,  of  course,  we  have 
the  tax  reform  bill  to  consider. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  object  under 
the  circumstances,  but  I  would  serve 
notice  that  in  the  future,  except  under 
extreme  circumstances  similar  to  this 
where  long  travel  distances  are  involved, 
when  there  is  heavy  business  such  as  we 
have  scheduled,  or  when  the  requests  are 
made  in  an  offstage  voice,  affecting  the 
legislative  business,  I  would  be  con- 
strained  to   object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection  and  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman's  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Wright  Patman,  made  a  statement  in 
this  House  in  support  of  the  retention  by 
the  administration  of  the  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  southern  district  of  New  York, 
Robert  Morgenthau.  I  want  to  add  my 
voice  in  support  of  that  statement.  Com- 
ing from  New  York  and  having  prac- 
ticed law  in  the  State  and  Federal  courts, 
I  am  very  familiar  with  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau's  reputation  and  it  is  superb. 

There  are  many  people  in  the  State 
of  New  York  who  will  judge  the  Nixon 
administration's  real  position  on  law 
enforcement  by  what  the  President  does 
on  this  appointment.  It  is  rumored  that 
Robert  Morgenthau's  present  position 
will  be  subverted  and  that  he  ultimately 
will  be  replaced.  If  that  were  to  occur  it 
would  give  great  heart  to  organized 
crime  and  the  Mafia  in  particular  which 
is  constantly  imder  attack  in  the  south- 
em  district  because  of  the  zeal  of  Robert 
Morgenthau.  There  are  major  party 
bosses  in  both  parties  in  New  York  City 
who  because  they  have  feared  the  in- 
vestigations being  conducted  by  Robert 
Morgenthau's  office  into  their  activities 
would  like  very  much  to  see  him  re- 
moved. 

Robert  Morgenthau  has  conducted  his 
office  without  fear  or  favor  and  in  a 
totally  nonpartisan  manner,  letting  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may.  There  are 
too  few  in  the  investigatory  agencies  of 
this  country  on  the  local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral level  who  have  the  strength,  con- 
viction, and  integrity  to  take  such  a  posi- 
tion. 

I  urge  the  President  and  the  Attorney 
General  to  set  the  precedent  which 
Chairman  Wright  Patman  suggested  and 
that  is  that — 

U.S.  attorneys  will  be  selected  in  ticcord- 
ance  with  a  single  standard — their  ability  to 
perform.  They  can  do  this  through  the  mag- 
nificently simple  act  of  announcing  their  in- 
tent to  retain  and  support  Robert  Morgen- 
thau in  office. 

THE  PLACE  TO  VISIT  IS  COLORADO 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  shortly  be  going  on  our 
recess,  and  I  should  like  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  a  good  place  to  go;  that  is,  the 
State  of  Colorado. 

I  particularly  wish  to  emphasize  that 
Members  should  get  a  copy  of  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  for  the  month  of  Au- 
gust 1969.  There  they  will  find  an  excel- 
lent article,  and  photographs  of  our  great 
State.  The  article  is  written  by  Edward 
J.  Linehan,  associate  editor,  and  sets 
forth  many  of  the  beauties  of  our  great 
State. 

We  ask  everyone  to  read  this  article 
and  then  to  come  out  and  visit  with  us 
during  the  recess. 


RETAIN  ROBERT  MORGENTHAU 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  4, 
the  very  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Banking     and     Currency     Committee, 


REQUEST  TO  CONSIDER  H.R.  13194, 
AMENDING  THE  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1965,  UNDER  SUSPEN- 
SION OF  THE  RULES  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  Monday  next  to  bring  up  imder 
suspension    of    the    rules    H.R.    13194, 


amending  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  is  excellent  legis- 
lation and  I  support  it,  but  I  object  to 
the  methods  by  which  it  is  being  brought 
up  on  the  floor.  The  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure suggested  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  prevent  the  House  from 
working  its  will  and  deny  members  the 
opportunity  of  offering  any  amendments 
of  any  kind. 

We  have  been  trying  for  months.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  get  legislation  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  dealing 
with  student  unrest,  but  we  have  been 
blocked  by  them  because  they  failed  to 
report  out  any  legislation.  Consequently, 
we  have  been  forced  to  deal  with  this 
matter  piecemeal  on  the  floor  and  offer 
amendments  to  the  various  bills  as  they 
appeared  before  this  body  on  the  floor. 
Now,  this  is  no  way  to  legislate.  I  want 
the  House  to  be  fully  aware,  if  this  pro- 
cedure is  to  be  permitted,  we  are  pre- 
cluded from  dealing  with  this  problem  of 
student  unrest. 

Continuing  under  my  reservation  to 
object.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  ample  time  now  to  go 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  get  a  rule 
and  bring  up  this  measure  under  the 
rule  on  the  floor  so  that  proper  amend- 
ments can  be  offered. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  May  I  respond  to  the 
gentleman?  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  First  let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  a  high  degree  of  dili- 
gence has  been  exercised  in  attempting 
to  bring  this  bill  to  the  fl(X)r  because  of 
the  urgency  for  immediate  enactment.  In 
the  course  of  trying  to  report  a  bill  from 
committee  I  agreed  that  I  would  consult 
with  the  leadership  on  the  minority  side 
and  with  the  Speaker  and  that  I  would 
do  my  very  best  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

We  all  know  that  there  is  controversy 
within  the  committee  on  the  point  that 
the  gentleman  just  made.  Related  to  this 
and  because  of  the  absolute  necessity  for 
paissage  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  be- 
fore we  go  home  for  recess — I  am  not 
now  in  a  position,  to  go  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  Several  members  of  the 
committee  who  voted  to  rer>ort  the  bill 
did  so  only  because  of  the  understanding 
that  the  bill  would  be  considered  under 
suspension  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  That  may  be  all  well 
and  good,  but  the  fact  remains  that  you 
are  preventing  the  House  from  working 
its  will  on  this  all-important  issue  to  the 
American  public.  They  are  fed  up  with 
having  their  tax  dollars  used  to  sustain 
students  in  schools  who  are  in  violation 
of  the  law  and  who  are  disrupting  and 
destroying  college  campuses. 

Now,  the  House  has  amply  demon- 
strated that  it  desires  to  meet  the  public 
demand  and  deal  with  this  problem. 
However,  to  bring  this  measure  up  imder 
a  suspension  of  the  rules  denies  the 
House  the  right  to  work  its  will.  It  denies 
the  taxpayer  his  "day  in  court." 
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I  think  that  tlje  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky should  go  |to  the  Rtiles  Committee 
and  get  a  rule  find  we  can  still  under 
the  rule  pass  thjs  bill  before  the  recess 
in  time  to  aid  the  students  for  this  com- 
ing school  year. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HARSHAJ  I  yield  to  the  dlstln- 
gxiished  minoritjl  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  substarjtiate  what  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  said :  namely,  that  he  consulted 
with  the  Speak(T  and  with  me  about 
the  urgency  of  ;his  legislation.  On  the 
basis  of  that  urgmt  need,  I  did  not  raise 
any  objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

On  the  other  h  and,  there  is  substance 
to  the  argument '  vhich  has  been  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha). 
The  Committee  on  Rules  could  be  re- 
sponsive to  such  a  request  for  a  rule.  I 
am  only  saying  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  has  to  d  the  story  as  it  tran- 
spired. T  do  not  wunt  anyone  in  the  House 
to"  douMthat  h<:  did  follow  the  course 
of  action  that  he  described. 

Mr.  PERKINd  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  f  arther? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  I  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.' Let  me  say  to  my  good 
neighbor  that  I.  personally,  feel  it  would 
be  disastrous  if  u'e  involve  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  studjnt  luirest  controversy 
at  this  late  hour.  Inasmuch  as  we  did 
have  trouble  in  getting  the  bill  reported 
from  committee.  ]  am  of  the  opinion  that 
It  is  the  only  wny  we  can  get  the  bill 
enacted  into  law  at  this  time. 

I  am  hopeful  tl  lat  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Harsia)  will  withhold  his 
objection  and  pi  ess  his  point,  not  on 
this  particular  p;ece  of  legislation,  but 
at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  ::  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  to  withdraw  his 
request  because  twe  will,  imder  either 
method,  not  consider  the  bill  imtil  Mon- 
day. The  gentleman  has  ample  time  dur- 
ing which  to  get  a  nile  and  bring  the 
matter  up  under  a  rule  and  get  it  en- 
acted by  Monday  (if  next  week. 

Mr.  PERKINS,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yiitld  further,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mlchi|;an,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford) 
and  the  gentlemkn  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Erlenborn)  bothJ  will  substantiate  my 
earlier  statement  that  I  am  not  now  in  a 
position  to  go  befttre  the  Rules  Conunit- 
tee  because  of  tne  agreements  necessi- 
tated in  our  effoiits  to  obtain  favorable 
I  by  the  committee. 
tf  the  members  of  the 
ptions  and  Labor  want 
burden  of  refusing  to 
bring  this  legislation  up  for  considera- 
tion, unless  it  is  u^der  suspension  of  the 
rules,  and  thereby  deny  the  students  the 
right  to  these  loans,  that  is  their  respon- 
sibility; that  is  a  burden  they  will  have 
to  assume.  But  this  matter  can  be  taken 
up  under  a  rule  a^id  passed  without  de- 
nying the  House  'the  right  to  work  its 
will.  It  can  be  amended  to  deal  with  the 
student  xmrest  issiie  and  passed  in  am- 


action  at  this  tim{ 

Mr.  HARSHA. 
Committee  on  Ele 
to  assume  that 


pie  time  to  be  of  help  to  students  this  fall. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  un- 
derstand the  gentlemans'  concern,  and  I 
share  the  gentleman's  concern.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  was  the  author  of  the 
bill  that  tied  up  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  for  over  a  month  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  of  student  imrest. 
The  gentleman  is  right  that  perhaps  we 
can  get  a  rule,  but  the  gentleman  is 
wrong  if  the  gentleman  thinks  this  could 
be  the  vehicle  for  passage  of  a  student 
unrest  amendment.  If  we  did  get  a  rule 
and  we  placed  this  bill  on  the  floor  for 
consideration  and  such  an  amendment 
was  put  on  the  bill,  I  am  sure  that  would 
guarantee  the  fact  that  this  very  impor- 
tant legislation  to  make  funds  available 
for  students  to  attend  colleges  and  uni- 
versities would  not  be  passed.  Certainly, 
it  could  not  be  passed  in  time  for  it  to  be 
effective  for  the  coming  semester.  If  we 
use  this  as  such  a  vehicle,  then  we  are 
playing  games  with  a  very  important  pro- 
gram, one  that  will  determine  whether 
or  not  funds  will  be  available  imder  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  for  the 
semester  starting  in  September  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely 100  percent  wrong,  I  disagree  en- 
tirely with  his  statement  that  it  will  not 
pass,  student  destruction  amendments 
have  been  placed  onto  every  bill  they 
have  been  applicable  to  since  the  start  of 
the  year,  and  where  we  get  the  Idea  that 
the  legislation  will  not  pass  is  beyond  my 
comprehension,  It  most  assuredly  will 
pass,  as  other  amendments  of  a  similar 
nature  have  passed. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  gentleman  Is 
absolutely  correct  that  It  would  pass  the 
House  and  it  would  then  go  to  the  other 
body  where  I  am  certain  the  amendment 
would  not  be  adopted.  The  bill  might  not 
even  get  out  of  the  other  body,  but  if  it 
did,  it  would  assuredly  go  to  conference 
and  could  not  be  passed  in  time  for  the 
coming  semester.  I  will  further  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  if  he  would  insist  on  his 
objection  and  we  have  this  come  out  un- 
der a  rule,  In  the  first  place  it  probably 
would  not  be  brought  up.  In  the  second 
place  If  it  were  brought  up,  the  proce- 
dure it  would  have  to  follow  would  guar- 
antee that  it  could  not  be  passed  in  time 
to  help  the  students  for  this  coming 
semester. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  wrong  on  that 
point.  If  the  other  body  does  what  the 
gentleman  indicates  and  would  assume 
the  burden  of  not  passing  this  legislation 
then  that  is  their  prerogative  but  I  think 
the  House  should  be  entitled  to  work  its 
will.  The  other  body  could  pass  this  legis- 
lation as  quickly  as  this  House  could. 
There  is  no  reason  to  delay  It  or  have  it 
flounder  in  a  conference  committee.  If 


the  other  body  wtuits  to  delay  it  so  as  to 
preclude  the  availability  of  these  funds 
this  year  they  could  do  that  even  with 
the  method  of  procedure  being  employed 
that  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  re- 
quests. But  that  is  their  responsibility, 
not  ours.  This  House  should  be  granted 
the  right  to  work  Its  will  and  a  handful  of 
Members  should  not  be  permitted  to  deny 
the  majority  the  right  to  express  the  tax- 
payers' desires  on  this  matter  of  student 
violence  and  destruction  of  facilities  con- 
structed with  taxpayers'  hard-earned 
dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky ( Mr.  Perkins  )  ? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  further  reserves  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  Is 
not  without  merit  but  when  I  hear  talk 
about  playing  games  with  legislation,  let 
me  say  that  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  has  been  playing  games  with 
this  legislation  long  before  the  request 
was  made  here  this  morning  to  take  this 
bill  up  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules. 
That  committee  has  known  for  weeks 
that  the  prime  interest  rate  has  been  ad- 
vanced progressively  to  8V2  percent  and 
therefore  legislation  of  this  nature  would 
be  needed  insofar  as  students  are  con- 
cerned. Why  has  there  been  no  previous 
committee  action?  And  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn) 
can  give  the  House  no  assurance  that  if 
we  take  this  bill  up  under  the  unusual 
and  brutal  procedure  of  suspension  of  the 
rules,  whereby  amendments  are  pro- 
hibited, and  pass  this  bill,  that  it  will  re- 
ceive immediate  consideration  by  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man if  he  can  give  us  firm  assurance 
that  the  other  body  will  take  up  and 
pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  yes,  I  think 
we  can  give  you  some  assurances  that 
the  other  body  will  give  immediate  con- 
sideration to  this  legislation.  I  had  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  chairman, 
Mr.  Pell,  of  the  Senate  subcommittee 
this  morning  that  win  deal  with  this 
legislation.  I  chatted  with  him  for  some 
30  minutes.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
hearings  will  be  conducted  over  there 
tomorrow.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there 
is  a  good  chance  that  this  bill  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  this  week 
if  we  are  permitted  to  go  through  with 
this  procedure  here  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  at  least  one  other  member  of 
his  committee  has  no  assurance  that 
there  will  be  that  kind  of  expeditious  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  other  body  after 
passage  of  this  bill  by  the  House  tomor- 
row, or  whenever  It  is  to  be  brought  up. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  Monday. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  to  be  brought  up 
under  the  suspension  of  the  rules  on 
Monday — ^that  is  the  gentleman's  re- 
quest; is  it  not? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes;  that  is  my  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  then  we  are  expected 
to  believe  the  other  body  is  going  to  take 
it  up  and  pass  it  before  Wednesday  of 
next  week? 

Suppose  the  other  body  adds  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  penalizing  stu- 
dents who  obtain  loans  and,  who  then 
engage  in  demonstrations  and  riots  on 
college  campuses.  Then  it  would  have  to 
go  to  conference. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  They  know  the  parlia- 
mentary situation.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
the  bill  will  not  be  amended  and  that  it 
will  become  law  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  find  a  single 
other  assurance  that  the  other  body  will 
even  take  the  bill  up  before  the  recess 
next  Wednesday. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold  in 
my  hand  an  editorial  from  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post.  I  very  seldom 
read  it  because  it  is  never  in  touch  with 
the  people  and  is  often  out  of  tune  with 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

However,  this  editorial  states,  and 
this  Is  most  significant — Representative 
ScHERLE  stated  the  amendment  adopted 
in  the  appropriation  bill  "is  designed  to 
put  a  little  starch  into  the  backbones  of 
our  weak-kneed  administrators,  to  make 
them  face  up  to  their  responsibility." 
That  Is  exactly  what  this  amendment  was 
designed  to  do — with  over  250  campus 
disruptions,  with  3,000  arrests  and  mil- 
lions in  property  damage.  College  presi- 
dents and  administrators  sit  timidly  by 
and  allow  this  dedicated  minority  to  take 
over  the  universities  and  cause  untold 
hardship  on  the  bona  fide  student  whose 
only  desire  is  to  get  an  education.  The 
Post  calls  this  amendment  innocuous. 

However,  200,000  questionnaires  have 
been  returned  to  14  Members  of  this  body 
insisting  that  Federal  aid  be  cut  off  from 
student  demonstrators. 

At  the  present  time  five  students  at 
George  Washington  University  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  takeover  of  Maury  Hall 
and  members  of  the  SDS  are  receiving 
$1,000  in  NDEA  student  loans. 

Can  anyone  in  this  body  tell  me  why 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  should  be 
asked  to  finance  students  who  organize 
these  riots?  I  do  not  know.  I  can  find  no 
reason  why  the  Members  of  this  House 
should  not  be  consistent  and  amend  every 
vehicle  that  comes  to  this  floor  and  sup- 
port amendments  cutting  off  student  aid 
for  those  who  are  not  there  for  construc- 
tive purposes. 

The  amendment  which  was  adopted 
last  week  puts  teeth  in  the  law  and  will 
serve  the  intent  of  the  drafters  and  the 
House  and  will  only  fall  for  one  reason, 
that  is  if  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Pinch  does  not  enforce 
legislative  intent  and  uphold  the  law  as 
passed  by  this  Congress. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  hold  up  funds 
needed  for  student  loans.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  restrict  legislation  designed 


to  assist  all  students.  My  record  is  clear. 
I  take  this  position  because  "I  care."  I 
care  about  the  students,  the  Institution, 
and  the  taxpayer  through  whose  gener- 
osity all  this  is  possible.  He  should  not 
be  asked  to  finance  militant  and  radical 
students.  College  enrollment  this  fall  is 
being  curtailed  because  there  is  not 
enough  room,  yet  administrators  will  not 
enforce  *.he  law  and  punish  the  guilty.  Is 
this  asking  too  much? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee has  had  weeks  In  which  to  bring  up 
this  legislation,  well  knowing  that  it 
would  be  necessary,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  committee  could  not  have 
performed  its  duty.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
student  loans.  I  am  opposed  to  this  pro- 
cedure which  would  prevent  the  House 
from  working  its  will  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the  circumstances, 
therefore,  I  must  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


Celler)  ,  chairman  of  the  committee,  in- 
dicating that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  McCuLLOCH)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Porr)  accede  to  his 
request.  Beyond  that  I  do  not  know. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  pentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAX  REFORM  ACTT  OF  1969 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  opposed  to  this  body  considering  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  at  this  time  in 
such  a  rushed-up  manner.  By  admission 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  it- 
self, this  is  the  first  such  bill  of  its  kind 
in  56  years.  The  committee  has  had 
nearly  a  month  to  consider  the  bill's  pro- 
visions and  has  had  the  assistance  of  a 
most  competent  committee  staff  to  ex- 
plain to  them  the  minute  ramifications 
of  each  provision.  Yet  we  as  Members  of 
the  House  have  been  given  only  2  days 
in  which  to  study  a  bill  368  pages  in 
length  and  reach  a  supposedly  intelli- 
gent decision.  It  is  beyond  me  as  to  why 
after  waiting  this  long  for  significant  tax 
reform,  we  must  all  of  a  sudden  rush  this 
bill  through.  I  firmly  believe  we  should 
wait  until  after  the  recess  to  consider 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  and  allow  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  ample  opportxmity  to 
conduct  a  diligent  study  of  this  piece  of 
legislation  and  also  discuss  the  bill  with 
their  constituents. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  sit  tomorrow  dur- 
ing general  debate  on  the  subject  of  im- 
munity legislation  for  witnesses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  not  the  tax  bill 
be  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBBSIT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  these  cut-of-the-city 
witnesses  who  are  appearing  before  the 
committee? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  All  I  can  say  to  my 
friend  is  I  have  been  sent  a  note  from 
the   gentleman   from   New   York    (Mr. 


PER  ANNUM  GROSS  RATES  OP  PAY 
OF  CERTAIN  POSITIONS  UNDER 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  502  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  502 

Resolved,  TTiat  (a)  effective  August  1.  1969, 
the  per  annum  gross  rates  of  pay  of  those 
positions  under  the  House  of  Representatives 
listed  below  shall  be  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Postmaster.  $3 1 ,500; 

(2)  Floor  Assistant  to  Minority,  $27,732.60: 

(3)  Pair  Clerk  to  the  Majority.  $26,000; 
and 

(4)  Pair  Clerk  to  the  Minority.  $25,000. 

t  b )  The  position  of  Pair  Clerk  to  the  Ma- 
jority is  hereby  exempted  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  House  Employees  Position  Classi- 
fication Act  (2  U.S.C.  291  and  following). 

(c)  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  there 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  authorization. 

AMENDMENTS    OFTERED    BT    MR.    BATS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  offer  two  amendments  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Aniendments  offered  by  Mr.  Hats: 
On  line  6,  strike  out   •$26,000: "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  '$27,000:". 

On  line  7.  strike  out  '$25,000  "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  •$26,000." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state  it 
is  not  necessary  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  consider  the  amendments  en  bloc. 
All  the  amendments  relate  to  one  section 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  asks  a  question,  I 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  appreciate  a  little 
more  explanation  about  this,  realizing  it 
is  a  privileged  resolution  and  realizing  it 
was  brought  up  yesterday  and  I  thought 
very  properly  withdrawn  by  the  gentle- 
man after  some  colloquy. 

I  think  I  understand  the  equity  in- 
volved in  the  resolution,  and  I  commend 
the  committee  for  their  action,  but  could 
the  Members  of  the  House  be  assured,  be- 
fore we  make  other  errors  in  overpaying 
those  who  would  help  us,  in  order  to  cor- 
rect existing  errors,  that  this  is  the  means 
to  an  end,  and  that  perhaps  the  entire 
pay  scale  would  be  readjusted  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  continuation  of  errors 
was  brought  on  by  hasty  legislation  and 
as  a  result  of  Commission  action  and 
other  erroneous  situations  into  which  the 
House  has  gotten  itself  by  past  action? 
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Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wiU  state 
that  Is  a  very  lengthy  question,  and  I  will 
try  to  make  the  answer  briefer  than  the 
question.  I  sajf  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  can  promise  that  the  subcom- 
mittee of  which  I  am  the  chairman  has 
the  whole  matter  under  study,  and  this 
is  the  beginning. 

As  the  gentleman  will  note,  in  one  case 
we  are  rolling  l>ack  a  salary,  and  in  an- 
other case  we  are  leaving  one  alone,  in 
order  to  make  pie  thing  compatible  and 
comparable  thtoughout  the  salary  scale. 
I  am  sure  when  we  get  through  it  will 
not  be  perfect,  but  we  will  do  the  best 
we  can. 

Mr.  HALL.  N:r.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  'urther,  I  appreciate  that 
explanation.  It  was  the  point  of  reduc- 
tion to  which  I  addressed  myself  with 
approval.  I  certainly  hope  that  if  this  is 
passed  today,  Ihe  subcommittee  which 
the  gentleman  chairs  will  look  further 
into  this  propoteition,  especially  in  view 
of  the  tax  refcrm  legislation  which  we 
will  consider,  and  in  view  of  the  spending 
habits  we  have  drifted  into,  and  in  view 
6f  the  heed  to  balance  the  budget,  and 
many  other  considerations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING 
LECT  COM? 
RESTAURAMT 


ITJNDS    FOR    THE    SE- 
MITTEE  ON  THE  HOUSE 


A[r 


Mr.  HAYS 
of  the  Commilitee 
tration,    I   submit 
(Rept.   No.    9X44 
(H.  Res.  508) 
Select  Committte 
rant,  and  ask  far 
tion  of  the  resolution 

The  Clerk  re^ 
lows: 


Speaker,  by  direction 

on  House  Adminis- 

a   privileged    report 

28)    on   the   resolution 

providing  funds  for  the 

on  the  House  Restau- 

immediate  considera- 


the  resolution,  as  fol- 

Res.  508 
Resolved,  That  effective  July  10,  1969,  in 
carrying  out  Its  duties,  the  select  committee 
created  by  House  Resolution  472  Is  author- 
ized to  Incure  such  expenses,  not  to  exceed 
$40,000,  as  it  deems  .advisable.  Such  expenses 
of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  and  ap- 
proved by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
and  approved  by  the  Com- 
Admlnls  tration. 
Sec.  2.  Funds  kuthorlzed  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  exp^ded  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law. 


The  resolution 
A  motion  to 
the  table. 


was  agreed  to. 
reconsider  was  Itiid  on 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  makei  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  {^resent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT, 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  Souse  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 


IBoU  No.  144 

Addabbo 

Farbatetn 

McKneally 

Baring 

Fascell 

MalUlard 

Barrett 

Flowers 

Miller,  Calif. 

Brasoo 

Fojd. 

MlnshaU 

Brown,  Oalir. 

William  D. 

MizeU 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Gallagher 

Morton 

CabeU 

Gilbert 

Ottlnger 

CahlU 

Gubaer 

Phllbln 

Carey 

Halpem 

PoweU 

CeUer 

Hubert 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Clark 

HuU 

Rosenthal 

Conyera 

Jacobs 

Rostenkowskl 

Culver 

Klrwan    • 

Saylor 

Daddario 

Kuykendall 

Scheuer 

Daniels,  N  J. 

Lipscomb 

Shipley 

Davis.  Ga. 

Lukens 

St  ration 

Edwards,  CaUf. 

McDade 

Taft 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  382 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OP  AU- 
THORITY CONFERRED  BY  EX- 
PORT CONTROL  ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  (H. 
J.  Res.  864)  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
extension  to  October  31,  1969,  of  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949. 

The  Export  Control  Act  furnishes  the 
authority  for  restricting  the  outflow  of 
scarce  materials  and  for  regulating  ex- 
ports, particularly  to  Communist-bloc 
countries,  in  furtherance  of  our  national 
security  and  foreign  policy.  A  temporary 
2-month  extension  to  August  30,  1969, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  122.  was  pre- 
viously passed  under  unanimous  consent 
on  Jime  27. 

The  committee  has  not  yet  completed 
its  deliberations  and  the  Senate  has  not 
yet  acted.  The  extension  to  October  31, 
1969,  will  enable  the  committee  to  com- 
plete its  deliberations  and  has  been 
agreed  to  unanimously  by  the  subcom- 
mittee and  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall).  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  full  committee. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  is  this  neces- 
sary? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  nec- 
essary because  it  was  impossible  for 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  commit- 
tees to  prepare  legislation  before  the 
expiration  date.  It  is  just  a  request  for 
a  60-day  extension. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  for  what? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  is  not  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Export  Control  Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  would  require  leg- 
islation, would  it  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  would,  yes,  but  this 
just  extends  the  time,  so  we  can  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  on  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  the  expiration  not 
fixed  by  law? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  sir,  it  was  fixed  by 
law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  why  has  not  the 


firm  date  been  met  for  the  expiration  of 
the  act? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  infrequent  that 
this  is  asked  for,  but  this  is  necessitated 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  to  get  behind  this  before  the 
expiration  date.  This  sometimes  hap- 
pens, and  over  the  years  in  the  Congress 
only  one  or  two  cases  have  occurred. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  genUeman  agree 
it  is  happening  with  increasing  frequency 
to  the  detriment  of  the  orderly  legis- 
lative process  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives? I  am  not  concerned  about  the 
other  body.  The  gentleman  speaks  of 
the  other  body  not  taking  action,  but 
how  about  the  House  meeting  these  dates 
for  expiration  of  laws? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  submit  to  the  gentle- 
man that  as  long  as  it  is  not  over  30  or 
60  days  there  cannot  be  much  harm 
done,  and  there  is  not  a  hiatus  in  the 
law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  if  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  would  spend  more 
time  on  meeting  expiration  dates  such  as 
this,  rather  than  beefing  up  with  mil- 
lions of  dollars  the  foreign  giveaway 
programs  and  soft  loans  through  the 
World  Bank,  it  would  contribute  much 
more  to  the  legislative  process  and  the 
general  welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  johit  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  864 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  12 
of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2032),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1969"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof   "October  31,   1969". 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE 
ATLANTIC-PACIFIC  INTEROCEAN- 
IC  CANAL  STUDY  COMMISSION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-143) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  befcre  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed,  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  the  fifth  annual  re- 
port of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic 
Canal  Study  Commission.  The  report 
covers  the  period  July  1,  1968  to  Jime  30, 
1969. 

The  Commission  has  now  completed 
its  data  collection  activities  on  all  of  the 
five  sea-level  canal  routes  under  investi- 
gation. Field  operations  have  been  termi- 
nated, and  all  facilities  and  equipment 
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not  removed  from  the  routes  have  been 
turned  over  to  host-country  governments 
under  the  terms  of  the  survey  agree- 
ments. 

Within  the  United  States  the  office  and 
laboratory  evaluations  of  route  data  are 
well-advanced,  as  are  the  Commission's 
studies  of  the  diplomatic,  economic,  and 
military  considerations  that  bear  on  the 
feasibiUty  of  a  new,  sea-level  canal  con- 
structed by  conventional  or  nuclear  ex- 
cavation. The  Commission  will  render  its 
final  report  not  later  than  December  1, 
1970,  pursuant  to  its  authorizing  legis- 
lation. 

During  the  year  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  conducted  the  third  of  its 
planned  series  of  nuclear  excavation  ex- 
periments in  support  of  the  canal  inves- 
tigation. Although  a'-l  the  now  plaimed 
nuclear  cratering  experiments  will  not  be 
completed  soon  enough  for  full  evalua- 
tion by  the  Commission,  it  is  expected 
that  the  Commission  will  be  able  to  reach 
general  conclusions  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  employment  of  nuclear  explosives  for 
canal  excavation. 

This  anniversary  sees  the  canal  inves- 
tigation entering  its  final  phase,  and  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  the 
Commission's  fifth  annual  report  to  the 
Congress. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  Whitk  Hottse,  August  6.  1969. 


OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-144) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  CoTigress  of  the  United  States: 

Technological  progress  can  be  a  mixed 
blessing.  The  same  new  method  or  new 
product  which  improves  our  lives  can 
also  be  the  source  of  unpleasantness  and 
pain.  For  man's  lively  capacity  to  inno- 
vate is  not  always  matched  by  his  ability 
to  understand  his  innovations  fully,  to 
use  them  properly,  or  to  protect  himself 
against  the  iinforeseen  consequences  of 
the  changes  he  creates. 

The  side  effects  of  progress  present 
special  dangers  in  the  workplaces  of  our 
coimtry.  For  the  working  man  and  wom- 
an, the  byproducts  of  change  constitute 
an  especially  serious  threat.  Some  efforts 
to  protect  the  safety  and  health  of  the 
American  worker  have  been  made  in  the 
past  both  by  private  industry  and  by  all 
levels  of  government.  But  new  technol- 
ogies have  moved  even  faster  to  create 
newer  dangers.  Today  we  are  asking  our 
workers  to  perform  far  different  tasks 
from  those  they  performed  five  or  fifteen 
or  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  only  right  that 
the  protection  we  give  them  is  also  up- 
to-date. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in 
recent  months  about  the  quahty  of  the 
environment  in  which  Americans  live.  It 
is  important  to  note  in  this  regard  that 
during  their  working  years  most  Ameri- 
can workers  spend  nearly  a  quarter  of 


their  time  at  their  Jobs.  For  them,  the 
quality  of  the  workplace  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  of  environmental  ques- 
tions. The  protection  of  that  quaUty  is 
a  critical  matter  for  government  atten- 
tion. 

Few  people  realize  the  extent  of  need- 
less illness,  needless  injury,  and  need- 
less death  which  results  from  unsafe  or 
unhealthy  working  conditions.  Every 
now  and  then  e  major  disaster — in  a  fac- 
tory or  an  office  building  or  a  mine — will 
dramatize  certain  occupational  hazards. 
But  most  such  dangers  are  realized  un- 
der less  dramatic  circumstances.  Often, 
for  example,  a  threat  to  good  health  will 
build  up  slowly  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  To  such  situations,  the  public 
gives  very  little  attention.  Yet  the  cumu- 
lative extent  of  such  losses  is  great. 

Consider  these  facts.  Every  year  in  this 
coimtry,  some  fourteen  thousand  deaths 
can  be  attributed  to  work- related  injuries 
or  illnesses.  Because  of  accidents  or  dis- 
eases sustained  on  the  job,  some  250  mil- 
lion man-days  of  labor  are  lost  annu- 
ally. The  most  important  consequence  of 
these  losses  is  the  human  tragedy  which 
results  when  an  employee — often  the 
head  of  a  family — is  struck  down.  In  ad- 
dition, the  economy  loses  milUons  of  dol- 
lars in  unrealized  production  and  mil- 
lions more  must  be  used  to  pay  work- 
men's compensation  benefits  and  medical 
expenses.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  last  five  years,  the  number  of  man- 
days  lost  because  of  work-related  injuries 
has  been  ten  times  the  number  lost  be- 
cause of  strikes. 

What  have  we  done  about  this  prob- 
lem? The  record  is  haphazard  and  spotty. 
For  many  decades,  governmental  respon- 
siblUty  for  safe  workplaces  has  rested 
with  the  States.  But  the  scope  and  effec- 
tiveness of  State  laws  and  State  adminis- 
tration varies  widely  and  discrepancies  in 
the  performances  of  State  programs  ap- 
pear to  be  increasing.  Moreover,  some 
States  are  fearful  that  stricter  standards 
will  place  them  at  a  disadvantage  with 
other  States. 

Many  industries  and  businesses  have 
made  commendable  progress  in  protect- 
ing worker  health  and  safety  on  their 
own.  Some,  in  fact,  have  managed  to  re- 
duce the  frequency  of  accidents  by  as 
much  as  80  or  90  percent,  demonstrating 
what  can  be  swscomplished  with  the 
proper  effort.  But  such  volimtary  suc- 
cesses are  not  yet  sufficiently  widespread. 
There  are  some  other  positive  signs. 
Collective  bargaining  agreements  often 
include  safety  and  health  provisions; 
many  professional  organizations  have 
suggested  voluntary  standards;  groups 
like  the  National  Safety  Council  have 
worked  to  promote  better  working  condi- 
tions. But  the  overall  record  is  still  un- 
even and  unsettling. 

The  Federal  role  in  occupational  safety 
and  health  has  thus  far  been  limited.  A 
few  specific  industries  have  been  made 
subject  to  special  Federal  laws  and  lim- 
ited regulations  have  been  appUed  to 
workers  in  companies  who  hold  certain 
Government  contracts.  In  my  message 
to  Congress  last  March  on  Coal  Mine 
Safety,  I  outlined  an  important  area  in 
which  further  specific  Federal  action  is 
imperative.   But   something  broader  is 
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also  needed,  I  believe.  I  am  therefore  rec- 
ommending a  new  mechanism  through 
which  safety  and  health  standards  for 
industry  in  general  can  be  improved. 

The  comprehensive  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  Act  which  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  will  soon  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress will  correct  some  of  the  important 
deficiencies  of  earUer  approaches.  It  will 
go  beyond  the  limited  "accident"  orien- 
tation of  the  past,  giving  greater  atten- 
tion to  health  considerations,  which  are 
often  difficult  to  perceive  and  which 
have  often  been  overlooked.  It  will  sepa- 
rate the  function  of  setting  safety  and 
health  standards  from  the  function  of 
enforcing  them.  Appropriate  procedures 
to  guarantee  due  process  of  law  and  the 
right  to  appeal  will  be  incorporated.  The 
proposal  wUl  also  provide  a  flexible  mech- 
anism which  can  react  quickly  to  the 
new  technologies  of  tomorrow. 

Under  the  suggested  legislation,  max- 
imum use  will  be  made  of  standards  es- 
tablished through  a  voluntary  consensus 
of  industry,  labor,  and  other  experts.  No 
standard  will  be  set  until  the  views  of 
all  interested  parties  have  l)een  heard. 
This  proposal  would  also  encourage 
stronger  efforts  at  the  State  level,  shar- 
ing enforcement  responsibiUty  with 
States  which  have  adequate  programs. 
Greater  emphasis  will  also  be  given  to 
research  and  education,  for  the  effects 
of  modem  technologies  on  the  physical 
well-being  of  workers  are  complex  and 
poorly  understood.  The  Pubhc  Health 
Service  has  done  some  important  ground- 
work in  the  field  of  occupational  health, 
but  we  still  need  much  more  informa- 
tion and  understanding. 

Our  specific  recommendations  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Safety  and  health  standards  will  be 
set  by  a  new  National  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  Board.  The  five  members 
of  the  Board  will  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  five-year  terms;  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  will  change  each  year.  At 
least  three  members  of  the  Board  must 
have  technical  competence  in  the  field  of 
occupational  safety  and  health. 

The  Board  will  have  the  power  to 
promulgate  stendards  which  have  been 
established  by  nationally  recognized  pub- 
lic or  private  standard-setting  organi- 
zations. Thousands  of  these  standards 
have  been  carefully  worked  out  over  the 
years;  the  Board  will  adopt  such  a  "na- 
tional consensus  standard"  when  the 
standard-setting  organization  possesses 
high  technical  competence  and  considers 
the  views  of  aU  interested  parties  in 
making  its  decisions. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (in  matters 
of  safety)  or  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  (in  matters  of 
health)  objects  to  any  such  "national 
consensus  standard,"  they  may  bring  that 
objection  before  the  Board.  The  Board 
can  then  set  a  new  standard  after  giving 
the  matter  a  fuU  public  hearing.  When 
national  consensus  standards  do  not  ex- 
ist, the  Board  will  have  the  power  to 
break  new  ground  after  full  hearings.  If 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  object 
to  the  Board's  action,  they  can  delay  its 
implementation  until  at  least  three  of 
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reconfirm    their 


3.  The  State  , 
couraged  to  subj 
and  improving 
safety    and    hes 


the    Board    mimbers 
original  decision. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  have  the 
initial  role  in  enforcing  the  standards 
which  the  Board  establishes.  The  Secre- 
tary will  ask  embloyees  whom  he  believes 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  standards  to 
comply  with  tljem  voluntarily;  if  they 
fail  to  do  so.  he  can  bring  a  complaint 
before    the    odcupational    Safety    and 
Health  Board  which  will  hold  a  full  hear- 
on  the  matter.  If  the  Board  determines 
that  a  violation  exists,  it  shall  issue  ap- 
propriate orders  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor   can    thep    enforce   through    the 
Court  system.  Qi  emergency  situations, 
the   Secretary   oan   go   directly   to   the 
courts  and  petition  for  temporary  relief, 
governments  will  be  en- 
lit  plans  for  expanding 
ihelr  own  occupational 
flth    programs.    Federal 
grants  will  be  available  to  pay  up  to  90 
percent  of  the  <tost  of  developing  such 
plans.   When  a  ]  State   presents  a  plan 
which  provides  a(t  least  as  much  protec- 
tion to  the  workjer  as  the  Federal  plan, 
then  tljeiederal  standard  administration 
will  giveaway  to  tfce  State  administration, 
with  the  Federal  government  assuming 
up  to  50  percent  if  that  State's  costs. 

4.  The  Secretaify  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  be  given  the  specific 
assignment  of  developing  and  carrying 
out  a  broad  program  of  study,  experi- 
ment, demonstration,  education,  infor- 
mation, and  technical  assistance— as 
further  means  of  promoting  better  safety 
and  health  practices  in  the  workplace. 
The  Secretary  wi^l  be  recruired  to  submit 
a  comprehensive  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congres^.  including  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  program  and  further  recom- 
mendations for  its  improvement. 

5.  A  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  will  be 
established  to  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  S^retary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welifare  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Act. 
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Three  years  aga,  following  its  study  of 
traffic  and  highway  safety,  the  Congress 
noted  that  modem  technology  had 
brought  with  it  new  driving  hazards, 
and  accordingly,  ii  enacted  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motoi  Vehicle  Act  and  the 
Highway  Safety  Act.  With  the  advent  of 
a  new  workplace  technology,  we  must 
now  give  similar  s  ttention  to  workplace 
safety  and  health. 

The  legislation  M'hich  this  Administra 
tion  is  proposing  can  do  much  to  im- 
prove the  environment  of  the  American 
worker.  But  it  will 
new   government 


the  prevention  of 
and  alert  to  every 
moting  that  end 
and  public  sectors 


cannot  do  separately 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  He  use,  August  6, 1969 


<Mr.   GERALD 
was  given  permissibn 
marks  at  this  poirit 


take  much  more  than 
efforts  if  we  are  to 
achieve  our  objectives.  Employers  and 
f^Ployees  alike  n^ust  be  committed  to 
accident  and  disease 
opportimity  for  pro- 
Pogether  the  private 
can  do  much  that  we 


OCCUPATIONi  iL  SAFETY  AND 
HE.VLTH 


FORD  asked  and 
to  extend  his  re- 
in the  Record.) 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  average  working  adult  American' 
spends  nearly  a  third  of  his  waking 
hours  at  work,  more  than  he  spends  in 
any  other  activity.  It  is  vitally  impor- 
tant, therefore,  that  the  environment 
in  which  he  works  to  be  a  healthy  and  a 
safe  one.  How  unfortunate  it  is  that 
so  many  of  our  American  workplaces  are 
unnecessarily  dangerous. 

It  is  striking  to  realize  that  millions 
of  man-hours  of  work  are  lost  every  week 
because  of  accidents  or  diseases  which 
are  sustained  on  the  job.  The  President's 
recent  message  to  Congress  on  this  sub- 
ject estimates  that  over  250  million  man- 
days  of  labor  are  lost  for  this  reason 
every  year.  Behind  this  statistic  lies  a 
great  deal  of  human  suffering,  both  for 
the  worker  who  is  struck  down  and  for 
his  family.  And  the  loss  is  shared  by  all 
of  us,  for  there  is  a  considerable  drain 
on  the  economy  as  well. 

What  makes  this  situation  particu- 
larly sad  is  that  so  much  of  this  loss 
is  unnecessary.  Some  enlightened  indus- 
tries have  found  that  by  making  the 
right  kind  of  effort  they  have  been  able 
to  cut  accidents  by  80  to  90  percent  or 
more.  Yet  in  too  many  places  such  ef- 
forts are  not  now  being  made.  And  too 
many  of  the  State  programs  which  are 
designed  to  deal  with  this  problem  have 
proven  sadly  inadequate. 

President  Nixon  is  to  be  applauded 
for  moving  into  the  vacuum  in  such  a 
decisive  yet  understanding  way.  He  does 
not  preempt  the  role  of  the  States;  he 
instead  has  developed  a  plan  to  help 
them  play  their  role  better.  He  does 
not  give  up  on  voluntary  standard  set- 
ting; in  fact,  he  makes  maximum  use  of 
standards  which  are  set  by  a  voluntary 
consensus.  But  he  also  provides  a  way 
in  which  abuses  can  be  checked.  He  of- 
fers a  proposal  through  which  the  health 
and  safety — and  indeed  the  Ufe  itself— 
of  the  American  worker  can  be  vigilantly 
protected. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  careful 
attention  to  the  President's  message  and 
careful  consideration  to  his  proposals. 
They  are  sound  proposals  and  most  nec- 
essary ones.  For  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
everyone — employees,  employers,  and  the 
public  alike — to  make  all  job  situations 
as  safe  and  as  healthy  as  possible. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
these  days  when  our  space  successes  are 
so  much  on  our  minds,  we  are  more  aware 
than  we  usually  are  of  the  rapid  rate  of 
technological  change.  We  know  how 
quickly  old  habits  and  old  expectations 
become  obsolete.  For  this  reason,  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  will  greet  with  special 
enthusiasm  the  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent concerning  occupational  safety  and 
health.  For  it  is  built  on  the  premise  that 
new  technologies  have  introduced  new 
dangers  to  the  workplaces  of  this  coun- 
try and  that  the  laws  which  protect 
American  workers  must  be  kept  up  to 
date. 

This  emphasis  comes  through  at  sev- 
eral places  in  the  President's  message. 
He  stresses,  for  example,  that  the  new 
law  will  go  beyond  the  old  fashioned  and 
narrow  accident  orientation  and  will  be 
much  more  concerned  with  health  than 
has  been  the  case  with  past  approaches. 
He  points  out  that  many  occupational 


hazards  are  poorly  understood,  particu- 
larly health  hazards  which  may  not  have 
their  full  effect  for  many  months  or 
many  years.  For  this  reason,  says  the 
President,  we  must  place  a  continuing 
emphasis  on  greater  research  and  study, 
and  he  suggests  that  this  responsibility 
be  assigned  specifically  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

President  Nixon  also  proposes  an  on- 
going National  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Board ;  not  one  which  will  simply 
set  standards  once  and  for  all  and  then 
forget  about  them,  but  one  which  will  be 
available  to  break  new  ground  as  new 
technologies  are  implemented  and  as  new 
findings  are  made. 

Keeping  up  to  date  with  the  technology 
is  one  of  the  great  challenges  for  all  of 
us  in  this  exciting  and  difficult  time.  It 
is  a  challenge  for  the  Government  as 
well.  In  his  excellent  message  on  occu- 
pational safety  and  health,  the  President 
demonstrates  his  determination  to  meet 
that  challenge.  I  hope  the  Members  of 
Congress  will  now  match  his  determina- 
tion with  their  own. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  campaign 
speech  last  October,  candidate  Richard 
Nixon  declared: 

I  believe  better  occupational  safety  laws 
are  needed  on  both  Federal  and  State  levels. 


In  the  message  which  he  has  just  sent 
to  the  Congress.  President  Richard  Nixon 
has  followed  up  on  that  statement  of  last 
fall.  And  not  only  has  he  proposed  a 
better  Federal  law  but  he  has  also  sug- 
gested a  workable  method  for  encourag- 
ing better  State  laws  and  for  making  full 
use  of  good  State  laws  when  they  are 
developed. 

The  President  has  taken  the  leader- 
ship. Now  occupational  safety  and  health 
has  become  a  prime  area  for  congres- 
sional action.  For  the  problem  is  great, 
and  the  problem  is  growing.  New  tech- 
nologies present  ever  new  hazards  to 
American  workers,  hazards  which  are 
often  poorly  understood.  Even  now,  some 
14,000  lives  are  lost  every  year  because 
of  work-related  diseases  or  accidents. 
And  many  more  additional  thousands 
are  thrown  out  of  work  either  perma- 
nently or  temporarily  because  of  injuries 
or  illnesses  which  they  sustain  on  the 
job.  These  losses  are  tragic,  for  the  in- 
dividuals and  families  involved  and  for 
our  whole  society.  They  are  also  unnec- 
essary. The  President's  proposal  can  do 
a  great  deal  to  eliminate  them,  and  the 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  act 
quickly. 

The  President's  proposed  legislation 
would  set  up  a  new  National  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Board  to  pro- 
mulgate occupational  safety  and  health 
standards.  In  most  instances,  the  Board 
would  borrow  standards  which  have 
been  established  by  nationally  recognized 
public  or  private  standard-setting  agen- 
cies, organizations  which  bring  a  great 
deal  of  expertise  and  the  habit  of  wide 
consultation  to  their  work.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  would  carry  out  the  inves- 
tigative function  and  would  bring  com- 
plaints against  those  who  violate  the 
standards.  If  the  Board  found  that  a  vio- 
lation existed,  then  the  Secretary  could 
seek  to  enforce  its  orders  through  the 
courts. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  this  pro- 
cedure carefully  guarantees  that  the  due 
processes  of  law  will  be  observed.  It  pro- 
vides for  full  hearings  and  the  right  of 
appeal.  It  is  eminently  fair  to  all  in- 
terested parties.  It  will  create  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  industries  want  to  obey 
the  standards,  rather  than  looking  for 
ways  of  avoiding  them.  Most  importantly, 
it  will  provide  greater  protection  for  the 
workers  of  America.  I  encourage  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  important  Presidential  in- 
itiative. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  healthiest  trends  we  have 
witnessed  in  this  country  over  the  past 
few  years  has  been  man's  increasing 
awareness  and  concern  over  the  quality 
of  his  environment.  This  concern  has 
been  translated  into  several  important 
pieces  of  legislation  aimed  at  improving 
the  quality  of  our  environment — legisla- 
tion dealing  with  air  and  water  pol- 
lution, waste  disposal,  and  beautification. 
And  much  remains  to  be  done  If  we  are 
to  salvage  our  polluted  planet  as  a  place 
fit  for  futui-e  human  habitation. 

Today,  President  Nixon  lias  sent  to  us 
a  most  important  message  relating  to 
another  environmental  problem — the 
problem  of  our  very  working  environment 
and  the  health  and  safety  of  millions  of 
working  Americans.  We  are  told  that 
each  year  some  fourteen  thousand 
deaths  In  this  cotmtry  result  from  work- 
related  injuries  or  illnesses;  that  work- 
related  accidents  and  diseases  account 
for  some  250  million  man -days  of  labor 
lost  each  year  as  well  as  huge  financial 
losses  to  our  economy.  But  more  seriously, 
these  accidents  and  illnesses  are  respon- 
sible for  a  human  tragedy  and  suffering 
that  we  cannot  begin  to  measure  in  terms 
of  man-horn's  lost  or  economic  conse- 
quences. 

While  some  States  and  industries  have 
made  very  substantial  contributions  in 
the  area  of  occupational  health  and 
safety,  the  fact  remains  that  the  overall 
national  situation  Is  still  very  bleak  and 
discouraging.  We  in  the  Congress  have 
also  made  limited  contributions  in  cer- 
tain areas;  in  this  session  we  have  dealt 
with  coal  mine  safety  and  Federal  con- 
struction safety.  But  the  real  need  is  ob- 
viously for  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
the  problem  of  occupational  health  and 
safety. 

I  am  therefore  quite  encouraged  by 
the  message  which  we  have  before  us 
today,  not  only  because  the  administra- 
tion has  taken  a  positive  position  on  such 
a  Federal  approach  to  the  problem,  but 
because  it  has  also  made  some  substan- 
tial improvements  over  proposals  offered 
in  the  past. 

Let  me  briefly  outline  those  changes 
which  I  think  made  this  approach  far 
preferable  to  previous  legislative  pro- 
posals: 

First,  the  administration  bill  will  pro- 
vide for  the  creation  of  a  new  National 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Board 
that  will  be  charged  witli  the  responsi- 
blhty  of  establishing  standards  and  en- 
forcing them  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Second,   the  administration  bill  will 


provide  for  Increased  health  components 
which  were  not  part  of  previous  bUls. 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  be  primarily  responsible 
for  seeing  to  it  that  the  President  and 
the  Congress  are  regularly  apprised  of 
studies  and  experiments  relating  to  the 
health  of  workers. 

Third,  the  administration  bill  will  give 
greater  attention  to  due  process  at  every 
stage  of  the  proceedings  so  that  proper 
hearings  and  appeals  will  Insure  fairness 
and  justice  for  all  concerned. 

Fourth,  the  administration  bill  gives 
proper  recognition  to  the  role  of  the 
States  In  these  matters  by  assisting  them 
in  the  development  and  administration 
of  their  plans,  and  by  giving  the  States 
a  sufBcient  amount  of  time  to  get  their 
plans  in  shape. 

Anxi,  finally,  the  administration  bill 
wUl  embody  an  overall  concept  of  bal- 
ance; in  cases  of  extreme  urgency,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  will  be  empowered 
to  move  quickly  and  obtain  a  court  in- 
junction if  necessary. 

l\ii.  Speaker,  earlier  in  this  session,  I 
introduced  a  construction  safety  bill 
which  embodied  many  of  these  same  con- 
cepts. I  am  quite  pleased  to  see  that  they 
are  now  being  incorporated  into  a  badly 
needed,  comprehensive  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  this  improved  piece  of  legis- 
lation is  the  result  of  an  extensive  re- 
view conducted  by  the  National  Safety 
Advisory  Committee  which  is  broadly 
representative  of  Industry,  labor,  and  the 
general  public.  I  have  no  doubt  that  It 
will  therefore  be  acceptable  to  all  sectors 
of  our  working  community,  and  I  com- 
mend this  administration  on  both  the 
way  it  has  approached  this  subject  and 
on  the  final  product.  I  offer  my  full  sup- 
port for  this  measure  and  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise  in  the  interests 
of  health  and  safety  for  the  Amarican 
worker. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive 
features  of  the  President's  message  on 
occupational  safety  and  health  is  the 
procedure  by  which  new  standards 
would  be  promulgated.  Rather  than  giv- 
ing the  proposed  new  five-man  national 
Board  the  overwhelming  and  hoi)eless 
task  of  developing  totally  new  standards 
for  hundreds  of  different  industries,  the 
President's  proposal  takes  advantage  of 
reasonable  standards  which  are  already 
in  place.  Standard-setting  organizations 
of  high  repute  have  been  bringing  a 
great  deal  of  expertise  to  this  problem 
for  many  years;  all  they  have  lacked  was 
the  enforcement  power  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Government.  Recognizing 
this,  the  President  gives  the  Board  power 
to  make  these  so-called  national  con- 
sensus standards  its  ovra  standards,  so 
long  as  it  believes  the  standard-setting 
organization  is  technically  competent 
and  that  it  has  sought  out  the  views  of 
all  interested  parties  in  the  process  of 
doing  its  work. 

The  President  does  not  leave  the  mat- 
ter there,  however.  He  also  provides  a 
means  by  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  can  object  to  a  consensus 


standard  and  throw  the  whole  question 
into  an  open  hearing  before  the  Board. 
In  these  cases — and  In  cases  where  no 
consensus  standard  exists — a  wide  range 
of  expertise  can  be  focused  on  the  prob- 
lem anew,  and  the  Board  can  create  new 
standards  as  it  sees  fit.  If  the  appropri- 
ate departmental  secretaries  are  not 
satisfied,  they  can  object  again  and  de- 
lay implementation  until  the  Board  re- 
considers the  matter  and  three  of  the 
five  members  reconfirm  their  action. 

This  is  a  procedure  which  is  fair,  eco- 
nomical, and  sensible.  It  avoids  foolish 
duplication  and  makes  wise  use  of  exist- 
ing resources  without  allowing  itself  to 
be  limited  by  them.  Perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, it  can  be  seen  as  a  model  for  the 
kind  of  cooperation  between  govern- 
ment and  industry  without  which  this 
country  cannot  thrive.  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  support  this  proposal,  for  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  written  is  not  of 
antagonism  but  of  cooperation.  The  re- 
lationship it  fosters  between  those  who 
set  standards  and  those  who  follow  them 
is  not  that  of  adversaries  but  that  of 
partners. 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  President's  message  on  occupational 
safety  and  health  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant proposals  to  be  Isud  before  this 
session  of  Congress. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  greater  em- 
phasis will  be  given  to  research  and  edu- 
cation. Although  the  various  stamdards- 
setting  organizations,  both  public  and 
private,  have  done  commendable  work  in 
establishing  limits  for  exposures  to 
harmful  agents  in  the  workplace,  their 
efforts  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
torrent  of  new  and  potentially  harmful 
substances  being  introduced  into  indus- 
try each  day.  Without  the  type  of  re- 
search program  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, we  may  find  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  nin  faster  just  to  stand 
still. 

The  Public  Health  Service's  efforts  in 
the  field  of  occupational  health  have 
been  limited  to  highly  selective  programs 
and  projects.  Restricted  in  both  resources 
and  manpower,  the  PHS  activities  have, 
nevertheless,  made  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  worker  health  during  the  last 
50  years.  The  type  of  expanded  research 
program  which  would  be  the  result  of  the 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  allow  an  across-the-board  attack 
on  all  of  the  health  problems  which  re- 
sult from  job-related  exposures. 

I  stress  the  need  for  expanded  research 
capacities  in  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
since  this  work  wiW  be  the  basis  upon 
which  the  National  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Board  will  promulgate  their 
standards.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  standards-setting  organizations  do 
not  have  any  research  capacities  of  their 
own  and  have  to  rely  on  work  done  by  in- 
dustry and  the  various  governmental 
agencies.  Under  such  a  system  it  has  been 
difficult,  and  impossible  in  some  in- 
stances, to  fill  in  some  gaps  in  knowledge 
and  move  to  head  off  future  problems. 
With  an  increased  occupsitional  health 
research  capacity  in  the  PubUc  Health 
Service,  it  will  be  possible  to  integrate 
the  important  work  done  by  industry  and 
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state  occupational  health  programs  into 
more  meaningful  criteria  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  practical  and  workable  stand- 


STEIO]3l    of    Wisconsin.     Mr. 


ards. 

Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  has  recom 
mended  an  excellent  program  for  the 
improvement  ofl  occupational  health  and 
safety  In  our  Nation's  workplaces.  It  is 
balanced  in  approach  and  encompasses, 
I  believe,  the  proper  scope  of  Federal 
activities.  1 

I  think  It  wa^  evident  from  testimony 
presented  to  trie  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  last  year  that  some  Industries 
and  some  companies  have  done  excel- 
lent work  in  the  larea  of  industrial  safety, 
as  have  a  numbtr  of  our  States,  includ- 
ing, I  am  proudl  to  say,  Wisconsin.  The 
President's  propi>sal  recognizes  this  fact 
Conversely,  it  is  [true  that  the  quality  of 
effort  and  results  have  been  quite  un- 
even, and  our  safety  and  health  record 
could  be  greatl^  improved.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  also  recognizes  this  fact. 
There  will  be  National  standards  and 
enforcement  where  necessary,  but  State 
govemaaants  will  be  encouraged  to  sub- 
mit plana-  for  expanding  and  improving 
their  own  occupational  safety  and  health 
programs,  and  when  a  State  presents  a 
plan  which  provides  at  least  as  much 
protection  to  th0  worker  as  the  Federal 
plan,    then    Federal    administration    of 
standards  will  glVe  way  to  State  admin- 
istration. 

This  balanced  j  approach  is  also  car- 
ried over  into  the  area  of  research,  train- 
ing, education,  ahd  identifying  and  re- 
porting with  resist  to  industrial  safety 
and  health. 

The  SecreUry  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  undertake 
research  geared  tjo  the  prevention  of  oc- 
cupational diseases  and  accidents,  and 
funds  are  provided  to  implement  demon- 
stration,   education,    information,    and 
technical  assistance  programs.  Training 
of  needed  personnel  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  program  to  educate  employees 
and  employers  in,  matters  affecting  on- 
the-job  safetj'  and  health  are  also  pro- 
vided. Grants  ari  authorized  to  assist 
States  in  Identifiring  their   needs  and 
responsibilities  in!  this  area  and  in  de- 
veloping plans  fo^  establishing  systems 
lor  collecting  inf^rmaUon  and  increas- 
ing the  expertise  aind  enforcement  capa- 
bilities of  their  personnel,  and  in  ad- 
ministering   and    enforcing    their    ap- 
proved plans.  Provisions  are  also  made 
for  technical   assistance  to  labor  and 
management  for  the  promotion  of  sound 
safety  and  healtW  programs  and  prac- 
tices. 

An  essenUal  patt  of  the  President's 
proposal,  howeverj  is  the  creation  of  a 
National  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Board  to  set  national  standards.  The 
President  realizes  that  the  problems  to 
be  dealt  with  are  iot  political,  nor  eco- 
nomic, nor  concerted  with  deep  differ- 
ences in  policy,  li)  the  contrary,  they 
are  technical.  The^  vary  from  Industry 
to  industry  and  injsome  instances  from 
region  to  region.  The  appointment  of  an 
mdepeadent  boards  which  wiU  call  on 
•national  consensus  standards"  estab- 
lished by  nationally  recognized  public 


and  private  standard -setting  organiza- 
tions, will,  I  believe  inspire  the  utmost 
confidence  in  every  segment  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  insure  a  continuity  of 
effort  and  direction,  regardless  of  the 
administration  in  power. 

The  President  has  also  provided  for 
the  recovery  of  damagea  if  a  stopwork 
order  for  violation  of  the  act  is  set  aside 
by  an  appropriate  court. 

There  is  one  significant  feature  which 
is  not  included.  That'  is  an  exemption 
for  those  enterprises  which  are  effectively 
meeting  health  and  safety  performance 
requirements  and  have  outstanding  rec- 
ords in  this  respect.  I  had  personally 
hoped  that  such  a  provision  would  be  a 
part  of  the  administration  s  recommen- 
dations because  I  believe  this  would  serve 
as   an   Inducement  to   both   labor   and 
management    to    provide    an    excellent 
safety  record.  It  would  be  an  inducement 
based  on  performance  which  so  many 
have  said  is  an  essential  part  of  improv- 
ing health  and  safety  in  the  workplace. 
I  hope  that  during  the  hearings  this  ques- 
tion can  be  explored  in  depth  further 
before  the  House  acts  on  this  legislation. 
I  believe  the  President  has  captured 
the  cooperative  spirit  which  is  necessary 
to  improve  the  envlrorunent  of  the  Amer- 
ican worker.  President  Nixon  has  recog- 
nized that — 
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It  will  take  much  more  than  new  govern- 
ment efforts  it  we  are  to  achieve  our  objec- 
tives. 

But  he  emphasizes  : 

Together  the  private  and  pubUc  sectors 
can  do  much  that  we  cannot  do  separately. 

No  one  can  be  against  better  health 
and  more  safety.  The  key,  however,  is 
how  we  achieve  that  goal.  A  cooperative 
program  involving  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector  is,  in  my 
judgment,  the  way  we  will  enhance  the 
quality  we  seek. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read 
the  President's  message  on  occupational 
safety  and  health  legislation  with  some 
concern  and  with  some  interest.  This  is 
an  area  of  legislation  in  which  I  have 
had  a  deep  interest  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  it  is  one  in  which  the  91st 
Congress  has  already  seen  considerable 
activity.  It  is  good,  finally,  to  have  the 
administration  taking  a  position. 

Let  me  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find 
the  fact  the  administration  is  taking  a 
position  much  more  praiseworthy  than 
the  position  it  actually  takes.  Much  of 
the  content  of  the  administration  pro- 
posal for  an  occupational  safety  and 
health  bill  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  rehashing,  even  a  weakening,  of  pro- 
posals which  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  considered  in  the  90th 
Congress  and  found  Ineffective  or  even 
counterproductive.  In  fact,  if  I  were  of 
a  mind  to  make  a  bad  joke.  I  would 
point  out  that  this  bill  submitted  to  us 
today  is  very  similar  to  what  I  described 
in  a  somewhat  partisan  speech  2  months 
ago  as  my  idea  of  a  Republican  safety 
bill.  Even  in  a  bad  joke,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  not,  however,  accept  responsibility 
for  the  parentage  of  this  legislation. 

The  administration's  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
fortunately,  is  only  one  of  several  bills 
on  this  subject  now  before  the  House. 


The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  un- 
der the  able  chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels)  has 
been  working  most  vigorously  on  safety 
legislation  for  the  past  6  months  in  the 
absence  of  administration  recommenda- 
tions. I  trust  that  subcommittee  will  con- 
tinue on  the  path  its  dedicated  chairman 
has  already  marked  out,  and  work  on  the 
question  of  occupational  safety  and 
health  legislation  in  terms  of  aU  the  pro- 
posals before  the  House— even  includ- 
ing this  administration's  collection  of  re- 
jected ideas  from  the  90th  Congress 

Just  yesterday— as  luck,  or  something, 
would  have  It^the  Wall  Street  Journal 
ran  a  lead  story  on  the  many  occupa- 
tional hazards  that  plague  the  lives  of 
American  working  men  and  women.  As  is 
usual  in  that  the  newspaper,  the  news- 
story  itself  was  an  excellent  one.  point- 
ing out  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
and  highlighting  the  unfortunate  fact 
that  men  are  disabled  and  men  die  simply 
because  their  employers  have  not  taken 
precautions  they  could  have  taken.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  headlines  on  this 
weU-balanced  story  are  something  else 
again,  suggesting  as  they  do  that  acci- 
dents are  all  caused  by  "tired  young 
workers."  That  argument  we  heard  last 
year  from  the  opponents  of  occupational 
safety  legislation,  and  we  wUl  no  doubt 
hear  it  again  this  year. 

But  if  we  look  past  the  headlines,  if  we 
look  beyond  the  administration's  already 
rejected  proposals,  if  we  look  to  the  cold 
hard  facts,  we  see  workers  by  the  millions 
being  disabled,  workers  by  the  thousands 
being  killed,  dollars  by  the  billions  being 
wasted  in  occupational  accidents  and 
diseases.  I  hope  we  can  get  some  action 
this  year,  but  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  those 
most  affected— the  working  people  them- 
selves— that  we  can  get  effective  action, 
in  the  form  of  some  of  the  bills  that  have 
been  waiting  for  this  distant  cousin  to 
come  up  from  downtown  all  these  long 
months  now. 

The  story  referred  to  follows: 
Watch  It,  Thime:  Tired,  Touno  Workers 
Spur  a  Steady  Increase  in  Industrml  Ac- 
cidents— Nader  Calls  Problem  Worse 
Than  Crime  in  the  Street,  Sats  Not  All 
Is  Reported — What  Caused  a  Mine 
Mishap? 

(By  Richard  D.  James) 
Hammond,  Ind.— The  20-year-old  worker. 
on  the  Job  Just  two  days,  began  olUng  a  giant 
forging  hammer  at  Amsted  Industries'  busy 
Hammond  Works  without  noOIying  the  ma- 
chine's operator.  The  operator,  who  dldnt 
notice  the  youth,  activated  the  2,500-pound 
device.  Down  it  slammed,  crushing  the  Up  of 
the  new  man's  right  index  finger. 

The  accident  was  painful  but  not  es- 
pecially serious— the  Injured  man  was  back 
on  the  Job  the  next  day.  But  It  was  part  of 
a  nationwide  trend,  and  an  unhappy  one. 
Here  In  Hammond  for  example,  several  work- 
ers at  thla  noisy,  dimly  lit  factory  have  m 
recent  months  been  sidelined  for  up  to  eight 
weeks  with  broken  bones,  severed  fingers, 
cuts,  bruises  and  sprains  suffered  on  the  Job. 
In  1968,  the  plant's  accident  rate  soared  45% 
from  the  1967  level. 

By  the  way  of  explanation,  Amsted  officials 
point  out  that  the  plant  hired  some  400  new 
workers  last  year.  "A  lot  of  them  were  young 
people  who  didn't  reaUze  the  dangers  of  fac- 
tory work  no  matter  how  often  we  warned 
them,"  says  one  executive. 
Amsteds  situation  at  Hammond  Isn't  at 
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all  unique.  Aa  manufacturers  hire  more 
workers  and  ask  them  to  work  longer  hours. 
Industrial  accidents  have  become  more  fre- 
quent. U.S.  Department  of  Labor  statistics 
show  that  "disabling"  mishaps — those  that 
result  in  permanent  injury  or  at  least  one 
day's  loss  of  work — occurred  at  the  rate  of 
14  for  each  one  million  man-hours  worked 
in  1967,  the  latest  year  for  which  their  fig- 
ures are  available.  That's  up  from  13.6  per 
minion  in  1966  and  11.4  in  1958.  The  National 
Safety  Council,  a  private  group  that  keeps 
similar  figures,  says  the  1968  injury  rate 
also  climbed. 

WORSE    than    crime    IN    THE    STREETS 

The  Safety  Council  also  reports  that  14,300 
persons  died  in  U.S.  Industrial  accidents  last 
year,  up  from  13,500  In  1961.  Last  year's  toll 
was  the  second  highest  since  1950 — and  only 
292  fewer  than  the  number  of  American 
servicemen  killed  In  the  wax  In  Vietnam  in 
1968. 

According  to  some  observers,  these  statis- 
tics don't  tell  the  full  story.  "Companies 
vastly  under-report  their  number  of  job  siccl- 
dents,"  contends  safety  crusader  Ralph 
Nader.  He  claims  that  the  National  Safety 
Council's  figures  are  particularly  suspect 
because  "by  giving  awards  to  the  companies 
with  the  best  safety  records,  the  council  pro- 
vides an  Incentive  for  incomplete  reporting." 

Adds  Mr.  Nader:  "The  industrial  safety 
problem  is  far  more  serious  than  crime  In 
the  streets.  In  some  blue-collar  neighbor- 
hoods you  find  many  people  without  arms, 
fingers  or  legs.  It's  like  Dusseldorf  after  the 
war." 

A  spokesman  at  the  Safety  Council's  Chi- 
cago headquarters  says  he  has  "heard  rumors" 
that  companies  cheat  on  their  reports,  but 
he  adds  that  the  council  has  no  "direct  evi- 
dence" to  that  effect. 

fatigue    AND    INrXPERIENCE 

The  plant  safety  director  for  one  large 
Midwestern  firm  says  Mr.  Nader  is  correct. 
"This  is  something  that  goes  on,"  he  ad- 
mits. "Management  sometimes  puts  pressure 
on  safety  men  to  make  the  company  look 
good,  so  the  safety  men  conveniently  forget 
a  few  accidents." 

Whatever  the  actual  death  and  Injury  fig- 
ures. It's  widely  agreed  that  many  accidents 
involve  Inexperienced  workers  who  are  unfa- 
miliar with  the  equipment  they  are  manning. 
"In  a  typical  month,  one  of  every  three  on- 
the-job  injuries  we  have  Involves  people  who 
have  been  on  the  Job  less  than  six  months," 
says  James  F.  Van  Namee,  safety  director 
of  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  In  Pitts- 
burgh. "About  50%  of  our  accidents  Involve 
employees  in  their  first  year." 

The  close  relationship  between  accidents 
and  fatigue-causing  overtime  work  is  appar- 
ent In  Government  statistics  showing  that 
the  two  rise  together.  Investigations  carried 
out  by  Individual  firms  reveal  the  same 
trend. 

For  instance,  officials  at  Western  Electric 
Co's  Hawthorne  Works  in  Chicago  recently 
were  puzzled  by  hand  injuries  suffered  by 
several  operators  of  punch  presses  that  were 
equipped  with  devices  designed  to  automati- 
cally brush  aside  the  operator's  hand  each 
time  the  press  came  down.  Both  the  press 
and  safety  device  were  activated  by  the  same 
pedal. 

BLAMING   the    OTHER   OUT 

A  company  Inquiry  showed  that  the  in- 
juries occurred  late  on  busy  days;  the  weary 
operators  had  pushed  the  pedals  down  only 
part  way,  activating  the  presses  but  not  the 
guards.  Western  Electric  now  says  it  will  alter 
the  machines  so  that  both  press  and  guEml 
are  set  In  motion  simultaneously. 

There's  little  agreement  about  the  causes 
of  many  accidents.  Some  company  officials 
are  quick  to  blame  employes  who  disregard 
safety  rtUes;  if  everyone  followed  the  rules 


no  one  would  get  hurt,  this  argument  goes. 
Union  officials  counter  that  companies  pay 
too  Uttle  attention  to  safety  and  too  much 
to  productivity  when  shopping  for  new  ma- 
chinery: all  the  safety  rules  in  the  world 
won't  stop  unsafe  machines  from  harming 
workers,  they  assert. 

Such  a  dispute  recently  arose  around  an 
on-the-job  accident  at  Inspiration  Consoli- 
dated Copper  Co.'s  open-pit  mine  near 
Phoenix.  Three  workers  were  taking  a  break 
In  the  shade  of  a  huge  Caterpillar  tractor- 
scraper  when  the  earth-moving  machine  be- 
gan rolling  down  the  dirt  ramp  on  which  It 
was  parked.  One  worker,  an  experienced  man, 
Jumped  aboard  the  tractor  in  an  attempt  to 
stop  It.  After  a  few  seconds  of  futile  effort 
he  leaped  off  the  machine,  Which  was  pick- 
ing up  speed.  The  fall  broke  his  left  hip. 
Two  days  later,  he  died  of  complications 
from  the  injury. 

Miles  Jacob,  president  of  Inspiration  Cop- 
per, says  the  worker  acted  rashly.  "He 
shouldn't  have  Jumped  on  the  equipment.  We 
have  a  flat  company  rule  against  getting  on 
moving  equipment.  We  don't  want  anyone 
trying  to  save  equipment  If  It's  rolling  out  of 
control,"  he  says. 

Alan  Burch,  safety  director  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Operating  Engineers,  of 
which  the  worker  was  a  member,  gives  a 
different  version.  "The  machine  was  unsafe 
because  it  had  no  parking  brake,"  he  declares. 
"Why  the  devil  not?  It  was  a  $100,000  piece 
of  equipment,  but  the  company  wouldn't 
spend  $200  for  an  optional  parking  brake.  It 
could  have  saved  this  man's  life." 

Not  so.  says  Duncan  MacDonald,  Inspira- 
tion Copper's  Industrial  relations  director. 
"We  used  that  type  of  equipment  for  20 
years  without  ever  having  such  a  accident." 
he  says.  "If  the  blade  of  the  machine  had 
been  set  in  the  ground  as  it  should  have 
been,  the  scraper  couldn't  have  moved."  He 
adds  that  the  company  has  no  plans  to  add 
handbrakes  to  its  scrapers  as  a  result  of 
the  mishap.  "It  would  give  the  operators  a 
false  illusion  of  safety."  he  says. 

The  same  sort  of  dispute  centers  around 
the  use  of  safety  apparel  such  as  goggles, 
hard  hats  and  metal-tipped  boots  in  poten- 
tially dangerous  jobs.  Companies  say  work- 
ers often  refuse  to  wear  such  gear  and  get 
hurt  as  a  result.  Unions  reply  that  too  many 
companies  don't  feel  strongly  enough  about 
the  value  of  safety  apparel  to  pay  the  bill 
for  it. 

At  least  a  few  company  men  admit  there's 
some  justice  to  the  union  side  of  that  argu- 
ment. "When  you  come  right  down  to  It,  a  lot 
of  our  safety  decisions  are  really  cost  deci- 
sions," says  one  executive,  "we  give  our 
workers  safety  glasses  because  they  cost  just 
$3.50.  Safety  shoes,  which  they  also  need,  cost 
$14,  so  they  aren't  compulsory  and  the  men 
have  to  buy  them  themselves." 

Several  actions  are  in  the  works  that  could 
result  In  tougher  safety  standards  for  Indus- 
try. Last  year  the  Johnson  Administration 
proposed  legislation  to  greatly  extend  the 
Secretary  of  Labor's  power  to  establish  and 
enforce  safety  and  health  rules  for  companies 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  No  action 
was  taken  on  the  measure,  but  a  similar  bill 
Is  pending  before  the  current  Congress. 

Unions  have  taken  the  Initiative  in  press- 
ing other  measures.  The  United  Mine  Work- 
ers Union  Is  seeking  a  Federal  law  that  will 
reduce  the  maximum  amount  of  dust  per- 
missible In  coal  mines  and.  It  is  hoped,  help 
ward  off  the  "black  lung"  disease  that  In- 
fects many  miners.  Earlier,  this  year,  at  the 
urging  of  coal  miners  In  West  Virginia  that 
state's  legislature  extended  workmen's  com- 
pensation to  "black  lung"  sufferers. 

The  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers 
Union,  prompted  by  growing  worry  over  en- 
vironmental health  hazards,  recently  an- 
nounced plans  to  use  Its  own  equipment  to 
measure  noise,  dust  and  chemical  levels  In 


plants  where  members  work.  The  union 
says  actions  to  reduce  such  hazards  have 
been  hampered  by  lack  of  Information. 
"We're  going  to  collect  our  own  data  so  we 
don't  have  to  rely  on  company  doctors  tell- 
ln3  us  there's  nothing  wrong."  says  an  offi- 
cial. 

An  official  of  a  big  chemical  company  takes 
Issue  with  the  union's  implication  that  com- 
pany doctors  misrepresent  health  conditions. 
"If  a  hazardous  situation  arises,  we  do  our 
best  to  correct  it  Immediately,"  he  adds. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent today  announced  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  attack  the  problem  of  work-re- 
lated injuries  and  deaths.  In  proposing 
action  by  Congress  on  occupational 
safety  and  health,  the  administration 
has  taken  another  important  step  di- 
rected toward  Improvement  of  the  whole 
environment.  The  President's  proposal 
follows  closely  the  establishment  of  the 
Environmental  Quality  Council  and  re- 
flects this  Nation's  growing  interest  in 
and  concern  for  man  in  relation  to  his 
total  environment. 

The  health  problems  of  industry  and 
of  the  community  are  so  varied  and  in- 
volve so  wide  a  range  of  man-environ- 
ment relationships — physical,  chemical, 
biological,  and  social— that  occupational 
health  problems  must  be  considered  in 
the  context  of  overall  environmental  ills. 
The  worker  is,  and  reacts,  as  a  whole 
man,  not  as  an  isolated  system  respond- 
ing to  a  single  stimulus.  Not  only  is  he 
threatened  by  general  environmental 
insults  caused  by  pollution  of  the  air 
he  breathes  and  the  water  he  drinks, 
but  he  is  confronted,  as  well,  by  hazards 
that  attend  his  very  occupation. 

The  people  of  this  covmtry  want  and 
need  a  prosperous  industrial  economy, 
but  they  also  need  safe  jobs,  safe  food, 
drugs  and  clothing.  The  American  people 
rightfully  believe  that  a  science  which 
can  decipher  the  genetic  code  and  a 
technology  capable  of  placing  men  on 
the  moons  surface  can  also  halt  pollu- 
tion of  the  environment  and  Improve 
the  workplace  without  destroying  our 
way  of  life. 

Today's  occupational  hazards  which 
undermine  the  health  and  shorten  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  workers  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  environmental  crisis 
that  causes  such  uneasiness  throughout 
this  Nation  and  the  world  today. 

The  President's  proposal  clearly  indi- 
cates recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
rapidly  changing  nature  of  today's  tech- 
nology makes  protection  of  the  work*-^ 
force  a  matter  of  first  priority  in  deal- 
ing with  envirorunental  problems.  It  Is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important 
and  needed  health  proposals  offered  in 
this  decade. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  occupational  safety 
and  health  proves  that  this  administra- 
tion is  going  to  practice  what  it  preaches 
about  cooperation  between  the  private 
and  public  sectors  and  between  Federal 
and  State  Governments.  The  president 
here  outlines  a  proposal  which  does  not 
see  the  Government  in  Washington  as 
an  enemy  of  private  enterprise  or  an 
enemy  of  the  States,  but  rather  as  a  co- 
operative and  helpful  partner  in  the 
common  task  of  bringing  safer  and  more 
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of  Labor  or 
Education,  an 
so-caJled  nati( 
or  in  cases 
exist,  will  th( 
ground.  And, 


healthful  conpitlona  to  American  work- 
pl&ces. 

Note,  for  example,  the  way  In  which 
the    health    atid   safety   standards    are 
adopted.  A  niw  national  Board  win  be 
established  td  set  these  standards,  but 
the  presumptibn  will  be  that  this  Board 
will     turn     fii-st     to     nongovernmental 
standard-settihg  organizations  which  are 
nationally  kndwn,  which  have  a  reputa- 
tion for  high  technical  competence,  and 
which  consider  the  views  of  all  inter- 
ested parties  ii^  maicing  their  determina- 
tions. Only  in  pases  where  the  Secretary 
'le  Secretary  of  Health, 
Welfare  object  to  these 
^al  consensus  standards, 
'lere  no  such  standards 
new  Board   break   new 
-r-  such  a  case,  it  will  act 
only  after  a  fill  public  hearing. 

Consider,  toj.  the  relationship  with 
the  States.  Uiider  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, a  State]  goverrunent  wUl  be  en- 
couraged to  develop  its  own  plans  for 
enforcing  high  I  standards ;  in  fact  Fed- 
eral money  will  be  available  to  help  with 
this  t^sJc  And  U  the  forthcoming  plans 
are  sound  enoufeh.  then  the  Federal  ap- 
paratus wUI  yield  its  role  to  the  States— 
though  Federal  money  will  still  be  avail- 
able to  help  nith  the  administrative 
burdens. 

Both  &f  these|  provisions  will  do  much 
to  remove  the  inflexibility,  the  arbitrari- 
ness, the  remotjeness  which  afflicts  pro- 
grams that  reW  too  heavily  on  Federal 
mechanisms  alone.  By  bringing  private 
mdustry  and  State  governments  into  full 
partnership  in  its  efforts,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration wil.  encourage  that  cooper- 
ative atmosphere  in  which  effective  en- 
forcement efforts  can  truly  thrive  I 
commend  the  President  for  his  message 
and  I  ask  my  cdUeagues  to  give  it  their 
senous  considers, tion. 


13270)   to  reform  th«  income  tax  laws,  and 
all  point*  of  order  against  said  bill  are  here- 
by waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  blU  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  six  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment.  No  amend- 
ment shall  b«  In  order  to  said  bill  except 
amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  said  amend- 
ments shall  be  in  order,  any  rule  of  the  House 
to    the    contrary    notwithstanding.    Amend- 
ments offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  be  offered  to  any 
section  of  the  blU  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
general  debate,  but  said  amendments  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,   the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report    the    bUl    to    the    House    with    such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the   previous   question   shall    be   considered 
as    ordered    on    the    bill    and    amendments 
thereto  to  final   passage   without   Interven- 
ing motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 
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GENIRAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanunoas  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
theu:  remarks  relating  to  the  President's 
on  Occupational  Safety  and 
include    extraneous 


and    t< 


message 

Health, 

matter. 

The  SPEAKEJ, 
the    request    of 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  ol  )jection. 


PROVIDING    FdR 
OP  H.R.  13270 
OF  1969 


)f 


\.\) 


Mr.   ONEILL 
Speaker,  by  direcjtion 
on  Rules.  I  call 
and  ask  for  its 

The  Clerk  read 
lows  : 

H. 
Resolved.  That  u 
resolution  it  shall 
the  House  resolve  itself 
of  the  Whole  House 
Ion  for  the  consideration 


.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    gentleman    from 


CONSIDERATION 
TAX  REFORM  ACT 


Massachusetts.   Mr. 

of  the  Committee 

House  Resolution  513 

impiediate  consideration. 

the  re:;oIution,  as  fol- 


Ses.  513 

ion  the  adoption  of  this 


le 


In  order  to  move  that 

Into  the  Committee 

on  the  State  of  the  Un- 

of  the  bill   (H.R. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill;  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  require,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California   (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  513  pro- 
vides a  closed  rule,  waiving  points  of 
order,  with  6  hours  of  general  debate  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  13270,  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969. 

Points  of  order  were  waived  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  Ramseyer  rule  was  not 
complied  with. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  13270  is  to  re- 
form substantively  and  comprehensively 
the  present  income  tax  laws  which  were 
enacted  over  50  years  ago. 

Under  the  bill,  it  is  anticipated  that 
virtually  no  individual  with  significant 
amounts  of  income  will  be  able  to  es- 
cape payment  of  taxes.  Specific  tax  bene- 
fits are  reduced.  Remaining  tax  prefer- 
ence items  are  grouped  and  a  minimum 
tax  or  a  limit  on  tax  preferences  is  im- 
posed. This,  in  general,  requires  individ- 
uals with  significant  amounts  of  tax-free 
mcome  to  pay  tax  on  at  least  one-half 
of  their  economic  income.  Also,  individ- 
uals with  substantial  tax  preferences  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  wipe  out  their  tax 
Uabihty  on  their  income  subject  to  tax 
by  charging  all  their  personal  deduc- 
tions to   the   taxable  portion.   Instead 
they  will  be  required  to  allocate  their 
personal  deductions  between  their  tax- 
able and  tax-free  income. 

Care  has  been  taken  not  to  absorb 
most  of  the  fiscal  restraint  provided  by 
the  surcharge  and  other  measures  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  for  1970. 

After  that  year,  however,  general  re- 
ductions are  provided  which  approxi- 
mate the  revenue  gains.  The  reductions 
mclude  provision  for  a  low-income  allow- 
ance designed  not  only  to  remove  any 
tax  burden  at,  or  below,  the  poverty  level 
but  also  to  provide  substantial  reUef  for 
those  in  the  income  levels  only  slightly 
more  capable  of  bearing  tax  burdens  It 
is  expected  that  the  bill  will  remove  5  8 
million  taxpayers  from  the  tax  rolls. 
Also  included  in  the  bill  are  the  post- 


ponement for  1  year  of  the  scheduled 
excise  tax  reductions,  the  continuation 
of  the  surcharge  for  the  first  6  months 
of  next  year  at  a  5-percent  rate,  the 
repeal  of  the  investment  credit,  provi- 
sion for  5-year  amortization  for  air  and 
water  pollution  control  facilities,  and 
provision  for  a  low-income  allowance.  As 
you  know,  these  matters  have  already 
passed  the  House  this  year,  but  have  not 
been  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

There  are  some  27  groups  of  tax  re- 
form provisions  in  the  bill  including, 
among  others,  private  foundations,  tax- 
exempt  organizations  generally,  chari- 
table contributions,  farm  losses,  interest 
deductions,  deferred  executive  compen- 
sation, corporate  mergers,  and  natural 
resources,  to  mention  a  few. 

Tax  reform  is  necessary  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  Present  law  permits  a  small 
minority  of  high-income  individuals  to 
escape  tax  on  a  large  proportion  of  their 
income:  general  tax  reductions  should 
be  made  possible;  those  with  substan- 
tially the  same  incomes  should  pay  sub- 
stanUally  the  same  tax;  present  defects 
in  the  tax  structure  impede  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  economic  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  technical 
subject  which,  I  am  sure,  will  be  ex- 
plained thoroughly  by  the  experts  durmg 
general  debate,  for  which  ample  time  for 
explanation  has  been  provided.  I  there- 
fore, urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 513  in  order  that  HJl.  13270  may 
be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  is  the  time  for  7 
hours  of  anger  and  frustration.  This  bill 
should  get  an  open  rule— it  will  not  of 
course  and  it  cannot,  but  it  should  for 
two  reasons. 

The  first  is  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  must  know  and  realize  that 
it  cannot  continue  to  give  the  House 
ultimatums.  Everything  is  up  or  down 
yes  or  no.  The  House  ends  up,  almost 
always,  voting  for  a  bill  that  is  three- 
fourths  decent,  one-fourth  lousy,  with- 
out amendments.  It  is  unfair.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  a  powerful  com- 
mittee, but  it  should  not  rule  the  House 
on  such  important  matters  as  taxation 
and  social  security. 

The  second  reason  that  this  bill  should 
have  an  open  rule  is  that  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  major  reform  bill  and  it 
IS  not.  Unfortunately,  it  is  probably  the 
reform  biU.  The  committee  hails  this  bill 
as  the  most  comprehensive  reform  meas- 
ure m  the  last  56  years.  It  is  probably 
also  the  most  comprehensive  reform 
measure  we  will  see  for  the  next  20  years 
And  It  should  not  be.  This  bill  only 
touches  on  major  abuses.  There  is  not 
real  reform  here.  There  are  some  changes 
and  there  is  some  relief,  but  this  is  not 
the  landmark  it  should  be. 

The  bill  wiU  not  and  cannot  get  an 
open  rule  because  all  the  interests  in  the 
House  would  join  together  to  eliminate 
even  these  minor  improvements  and  we 
would  end  up  with  nothing.  Perhaps 
But  perhaps  it  would  be  worth  the  chance 
to  have  roUcall  votes  on  every  loophole 
and  evCiT  abuse  and  perhaps  we  might 
get  meaningful  reforms.  But  let  us  be 
practical;  give  this  biU  an  open  rule 
and  after  months,  there  would  be  no 
bill. 
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There  are  some  very  good  portions  in 
the  bill.  The  committee's  pet  peeve- 
tax-exempt  foundations — is  handled 
well.  So  are  charitable  deductions.  But 
the  changes  in  oil  depletion  are  a  joke 
and  nothing  is  done  with  regard  to  the 
drilling  allowance. 

"The  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  de- 
stroy" said  John  Marshall  in  McCulloch 
against  Maryland,  but  conversely,  the 
power  to  exempt  from  taxation  is  the 
power  to  create,  or  nurture,  or  protect. 
That  is  what  has  happened  with  the  oil 
industry.  The  depletion  and  intangible 
drilling  allowances  are  nothing  less  than 
subsidies  to  the  oil  industry.  We,  the 
American  public  and  taxpayers  are  sub- 
sidizing the  oil  industry  as  clearly  as  if 
we  handed  them  funds.  As  the  commit- 
tee so  brilliantly  stated  in  its  report — to 
exempt  from  taxation — when  they  were 
speaking  of  certain  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions— is  the  same  as  providing  a  sub- 
sidy. The  same  holds  true  for  an  indus- 
ti-y.  If  the  oil  industry — with  its  vast 
profits  and  dividends — needs  a  direct 
subsidy,  let  them  come  to  the  Congress 
with  that.  But  to  indirectly,  and  under 
the  guise  of  justifiable  cost,  obtain  a  sub- 
sidy in  the  form  of  freedom  from  taxa- 
tion is  nefarious,  unfair,  and  slightly 
disgusting. 

The  committee  admits  that  it  is  not 
doing  anything  in  this  bill  about  estate 
and  gift  taxes.  They  say  they  will  do 
something,  hopefully,  in  this  Congress. 
Well,  fine.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
are  also  saying  that  they  are  finished 
with  the  oil  loophole,  the  regulated  util- 
ities, excess  war  profits,  and  such  things 
as  personal  and  standard  deductions  and 
exemptions.  If  this  is  the  last  word  on 
such  items,  I  am  deeply  disappointed. 

Is  a  tax  reform  bill  a  bill  to  slap  major 
abusers  on  the  wrist,  give  a  few  benefits 
to  the  really  poor  and  close  to  poor,  and 
protect  the  oil  industry? 

The  committee,  for  instance,  tries  to 
tax  everyone  at  least  a  little.  There  is  a 
nice  limit  on  tax  preferences  that  would 
not  allow  all  deductions  to  be  used.  How- 
ever, not  included  in  this  LTP  are  the 
depletion  and  drilling  allowances.  Why 
not? 

Now  we  get  to  tax  relief.  There  is  a 
commendable  effort  to  aid  the  really  poor 
and  the  "might  as  well  be  poor"  through 
a  low-income  allowance  and  increases 
in  the  standard  and  minimum  deduc- 
tions. Fine.  Then  there  is  a  lovely  cut 
in  the  tax  rate  for  those  people  with 
taxable  income — that  is  after  all  deduc- 
tions and  exemptions — of  $8,000  for  a 
couple  or  $4,000  if  single.  That  means 
most  of  the  tax  relief  goes  to  persons 
with  adjusted  gross  incomes  of  more 
than  $15,000  a  year.  Very  nice.  There  is 
a  5-percent  reduction  for  those  people 
with  adjusted  gross  of  more  than  $200,- 
000  a  year.  Fine.  What  about  the  poor, 
average,  working  guy  with  a  family  and 
a  home — mortgaged?  Nothing.  Not  a 
thing. 

These  people,  with  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes from  about  $7,500  to  about  $13,000 
get  nothing.  They  miss  the  low  income 
because  they  earn  too  much.  They  item- 
ize so  they  do  not  benefit  from  the  larger 
standard  deduction.  They  get  nothing. 
And  this  is  the  bulk  of  the  public.  These 


are  the  working  people  and  the  small 
businessmen  who  are  sick  and  tired  of 
getting  nothing  and  constantly  givmg. 
How  can  a  guy  who  gets  no  relief 
support  more  spending  when  both  the 
poor  and  the  rich  get  a  break.  He  is  sick 
of  it  and  it  is  not  fair. 

The  Boiling  amendment  is  good  and 
necessary.  Why  skip  from  the  poor  to 
the  rich  and  forget  about  the  average 
American?  His  amendment  would  cut 
down  the  reductions  in  the  higher  cate- 
gories and  give  them  to  the  people  in 
the  middle. 

That  is  the  major  hoped-for  change. 
It  is  not  enough.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  think,  has  failed  the  Con- 
gress— and  the  Democrats. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding.  I  would  like  to 
go  back  to  the  question  of  the  waiver  of 
all  points  of  order.  The  gentleman  ad- 
dressed himself  to  that  I  believe  when 
he  made  his  opening  statement  and  said 
that  there  was  no  motion  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  that  this  bill  have  an 
open  rule.  I  appreciate  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  in  line  with  the 
new  policy  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
to  explain  the  waiver  of  points  of  order, 
which  does  usurp  the  prerogatives  of 
the  individual  Member. 

I  further  appreciate  that  perhaps 
points  of  order  might  be  in  order  to 
save  a  printing  bill  under  the  Ramseyer 
rule.  I  appreciate  that  individual  points 
of  order  might  need  to  be  waived  even  by 
section  or  title  on  considering  "  tax  bill. 
But,  I  take  it  from  the  opening  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  which  the  gentleman 
presented  so  well,  that  the  gentleman 
also  is  against  waiving  points  of  order. 
In  that  event  could  the  gentleman  tell 
us  in  a  little  bit  more  detail  why  in  a 
general  tax  reform  bill  toward  which 
we  have  been  Looking,  and  toward  which 
we  have  been  promised  so  often,  that 
this  comes  up  under  a  closed  rule?  ^Ji 
other  words  why  is  it  not  an  operr  rule 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri that  it  comes  up  imder  a  closed  rule 
primarily  because  no  motion  was  made 
by  any  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  make  it  an  open  rule. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
right  there,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  reverse  would  be  true  in  that  all  bills 
would  be  imder  an  open  rule  unless  a 
motion  came  up  to  waive  points  of  order. 
By  whom  was  the  motion  made? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  When 
the  motion  was  made  it  was  to  agree  to 
House  Resolution  513.  That  was  the  mo- 
tion that  was  made  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  that  was  the  motion  that  was 
ultimately  adopted. 

Mr.  HALL.  So  that  the  reverse  is  true 
in  fact,  that  the  motion  itself  which  I 
have  in  my  hand,  and  which  I  have  read, 
was  the  motion  to  eliminate  the  rights 
of  individually  elected  Representatives  by 
waiving  all  points  of  order. 
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Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts, 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  it  not  true  in  the  opinion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
that  we  have  been  told  for  years  that 
eventually  we  would  get  a  general  tax 
reform  bill  and  that  it  would  be  con- 
sidered under  an  open  nile?  If  so,  if  this 
is  it,  with  the  limitations  which  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  so 
amply  described,  then  why  not  an  open 
rule? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I 
would  say  that  statement  has  never  been 
made  in  the  House  as  long  as  I  have  been 
in  Congress,  18  years.  We  have  always 
had  a  closed  rule  with  tax  and  social 
security  bills  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Mills),  or  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes),  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  al- 
ways come  and  ask  for  closed  rules  on 
the  basis  that  it  is  practically  Impossible 
for  435  r>eople  to  write  tax  legislation  on 
the  floor  of  Congress.  And  while  I  would 
like  to  have  an  open  rule  myself,  I  have 
to  agree  with  them.  They  have  all  the 
consultants  both  from  the  committee 
and  from  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue downtown  to  sit  at  their  elbows  and 
provide  them  with  information  and  ad- 
vice regarding  the  actions  that  they  will 
take.  They  write  their  briefs  and  the 
committee  then  goes  over  them.  In  other 
words  they  have  the  expert  advice  that 
we  could  not  get  while  we  would  be  try- 
ing to  amend  a  bill  of  this  type  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  for  just  one  more  observa- 
tion it  may  be  practically  Impossible  to 
unite  the  thinking  of  435  Members  on 
the  floor,  but  this  resolution,  per  se,  pre- 
cludes the  right  of  any  one  of  those  in- 
dividual Members  when  we  have  such  a 
rule;  and  I  for  one  fear  it  is  not  just  a 
question  of  the  Ramseyer  rule  and  it  is 
not  just  a  question  of  points  of  order  but 
a  question  of  fear  of  what  might  happen 
to  the  interest  rates  or  the  economy  in 
general  that  brings  these  closed  and 
fixed  rules  forward  like  this  so  often. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  gen- 
tleman saying  that  bugs  will  not  be 
foimd  in  this  bill  after  It  Is  passed  and 
sent  over  to  the  other  body;  that  there 
will  not  be  plenty  of  bugs  found  In  it? 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  No;  I 
do  not  believe  that  at  all.  I  think  that  we 
fortunately  have  the  House  to  protect 
our  programs  and  correct  the  mistate^ 
that  the  other  body  makes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
there  would  be  so  many  mistakes  if  we 
had  an  open  rule  or  that  there  would  be 
any  more  mistakes  than  we  probably  will 
discover  in  this  bill. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
the  House  could  not  work  Its  will  upon 
this  bill.  At  the  very  least,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  ought  to  have  been  a  modified 
open  rule,  so  that  amendments,  germane 
to  specific  sections  of  the  bill,  could  have 
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been  considei-ed  by  the  Hoxise.  That 
would  have  been  helpful — that  kind  of  a 
modified  open  rule.  That  would  have  pre- 
cluded the  Ht>u£e  going  hog  wild  in  the 
field  of  taxation  with  any  and  every  kind 
of  amendment  that  anyone  could  devise. 
I  was  in  hoiie  that  the  gentleman  would 
conclude  his  remarks  by  saying  that  he 
was  opposed,  as  he  said  he  was,  to  a 
closed  rule,  |md  then  saying  that  he 
would  vote  foi"  this  closed  rule. 

I  am  a  little  disappointed.  I  wanted  to 
commend  the;  gentleman,  but  I  can  only 
do  so  reservedly  now. 

Mr.  ONRTTJ.  of  Massachusetts.  In  an- 
swer to  the  ^ntleman,  may  I  say  this. 
I  will  move  the  previous  question.  If  the 
previous  queition  is  voted  down,  of 
course,  we  would  have  an  open  rule  on 
the  bill.  If  yott  want  to  really  scuttle  the 
bill— if  you  wint  to  defeat  the  bill— that 
is  the  simple^  way  to  do  it,  by  voting 
against  the  fcrdering  of  the  previous 
question.  The  ientleraan  has  been  around 
this  House  loig  enough  to  know  that  if 
we  ever  have  an  open  rule  on  this  bill, 
you  will  be  here  not  only  until  Christ- 
mas "bat  the  year  after  Christmas,  and 
'probWbly  beyond.  This  bill  would  never 
be  enacted.     1 

Furthermore,  we  would  be  deluged 
with  vans  bripglng  in  all  the  lobbyists 
from  all  over  ijhe  United  States  who  were 
working  on  tMs  legislation. 

If  you  are  interested  in  tax  reform,  as 
I  know  you  are,  you  will  not  allow  this 
bill  to  be  killad  slowly  through  an  open 
rule  allowing  every  amendment  to  weak- 
en it.  Although  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  bill,  I  £mi  fatisfled  that  there  is  some 
good  in  the  b^l  and  I  think  the  best  we 
can  do  is  to  go  along  with  the  closed  rule. 

Mr.  GROSSj  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
Is  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
going  to  be  here  until  Christmas  with  or 
without  an  op^  nile  on  this  bllL 

Mr.  FUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  said  there  would  be  great 
difficulty  amopg  the  MMnbers  of  the 
House  in  trjrln^  to  work  their  will  on  this 
legislation  witn  an  open  rule. 

What  is  th^  gentleman's  reaction  to 
the  situation  where,  on  sending  this  leg- 
islation to  th«  other  body,  they  have  no 
closed  rule  ano  no  nile  of  germaneness. 
They  can  nm  til  over  the  place  with  this 
legislation. 

What  mak4s  any  Member  of  this 
Chamber  feel  ^hat  we  are  any  less  com- 
petent or  any  less  capable  in  dealing  with 
this  matter  then  the  other  body?  I  am 
opposed  to  thei  closed  rule  and  shall  vote 
against  it. 

[l    of    Massachusetts.    I 
leman. 

Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
i? 

of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
In. 

Ir.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
like  to  point  out  that  if  the  rtile  is  de- 
feated, it  in  m^  opinion  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  tjiat  the  gentleman  from 


gent 


Mr.    O'NEI 

thank  the 

Mr.    HAYS.  I 
gentleman : 

Mr.  OT 
to  the  gentlem^ 

Mr.  HAYS. 


Arkansas  win 


lot  bring  the  bill  up.  He 


can  go  to  the  ( Committee  on  Riiles  later 


on  and  get  a  different  rule  that  makes 
perhaps  one  or  two  amendments  in  order. 

I  would  like  to  see  an  amendment  in 
order  striking  out  this  surtax  provision 
that  the  Senate  is  not  going  to  buy  and 
the  House  does  not  want  extended  past 
the  31st  of  December. 

You  know  we  had  a  piece  of  legislation 
in  the  House  Committee  on  Administra- 
tion to  print  some  reports  on  this  re- 
form bill,  the  tax  reform  bill,  and  I  said 
I  would  vote  for  it  if  they  struck  out  the 
word  "reform"  because  I  do  not  think 
it  really  belongs  in  it — and  to  just  call 
it  a  new  tax  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
Smith  ) . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Foreman)  . 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smtih)  for  yielding.  Even 
though  I  do  have  a  high  respect  for  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  0'NEn.L)  I  am  impelled  to  set 
the  record  straight  now,  clearly,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  debate  on  some  of  the 
colorful  misinformation  and/or  misun- 
derstandings that  will  be  presented  in  the 
attack  upon  the  extractive  industries, 
more  particularly  the  mining  and  petro- 
leimi  industries. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
strained to  point  up  some  of  the  other 
important  shortcomings  of  this  proposed 
tax  reform  bill,  H.R.  13270.  Let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves  about  this  tax  legisla- 
tion. Certainly,  it  does  provide  a  small 
tax  reduction  to  a  good  many  individ- 
uals, however,  this  legislation  whacks 
away  unnecessarily  at  the  msunspring  of 
our  free  enterprise,  capitalist  system  by 
leveling  even  heavier  tax  burdens  on  the 
Investors  and  the  businesses  and  Indus- 
tries that  are  the  wheels  of  a  progressive 
nation.  I  am  for  tax  reform,  just  like 
everyone  else  is.  meaningful,  realistic  tax 
reform  that  will  actually  relieve  the  over- 
bearing tax  load  on  our  people  today,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  jobs  and  economic 
progress. 

As  that  great  American,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, once  said,  and  if  he  did  not  say  it, 
he  should  have; 

1.  You  cannot  lift  the  wage-earner  by  pull- 
ing down  the  wage-payer. 

2.  You  cannot  help  the  poor  by  destrojrlng 
the  rich. 

3.  You  cannot  help  small  men  by  tearing 
down  big  men. 

4.  You  cannot  strengthen  the  weak  by 
weakening  the  strong. 

5.  You  cannot  build  character  and  courage 
by  taking  away  a  man's  Initiative. 

6.  You  cannot  really  help  men  by  having 
the  government  tax  them  to  do  for  them  what 
they  can  and  should  do  tor  themselves. 

We  need  to  restudy  these  principles 
most  carefully  as  we  consider  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today. 

Now  as  for  the  matter  under  consid- 
eration directly.  I  very  much  disagree 
with  the  proposition  to  consider  the  tax 
bill  under  a  closed  rule  which  allows  no 
corrective  amendments  or  changes,  just 
a  "yes"  or  "no,"  "up"  or  "down"  vote  as 
it  is.  This  will  not  really  permit  the 
House  to  work  its  will  and  correct  some 


of  the  inequities  that  exist  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

As  for  the  matter  of  the  misinforma- 
tion and  shortcomings  of  this  tax  legisla- 
tion: 

First,  critics  attack  percentage  deple- 
tion as  one  of  several  tax  provisions  al- 
leged to  be  "loopholes."  It  is  not  a  loop- 
hole at  all — it  is  simply  a  depreciation 
allowance  on  a  depleting  capital  asset. 

Minerals,  such  as  petroleum,  by  na- 
ture have  a  dual  character.  In  the  earth 
they  are  part  of  their  owner's  capital 
assets.  When  produced  and  sold,  part  of 
the  value  received  represents  capital,  and 
part  income,  making  it  difficult  to  estab- 
lish an  equitable  taxation  basis.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  basic  principle  that  income, 
but  not  capital,  should  be  taxed.  Con- 
gress adopted  the  principle  of  percentage 
depletion  which  today  applies  to  over  100 
minerals,  including  oil  and  gas,  as  a 
means  of  fairly  taxing  the  income  de- 
rived by  extractive  industries. 

A  compelling  reason  for  adoption  of 
percentage  depletion  was  to  supply  an 
incentive  for  owners  of  capital  to  accept 
the  great  risks  involved  in  the  search  for, 
and  development  of,  mineral  resources 
which  are  so  essential  to  our  economy 
and  security.  History  shows  the  incentive 
has  worked  well  in  achieving  its  pur- 
pose. It  would  be  risky  to  discard  or 
weaken  a  system  which  has  worked  well 
over  a  long  period  of  years  in  supplying 
petroleimi  and  other  essential  minerals. 

Critics  maintain  that  the  oil  industry 
does  not  pay  its  fair  share  of  taxes. 
This  simply  is  not  true.  In  addition  to  in- 
come taxes,  the  petroleum  industry  pays 
a  number  of  other  direct  taxes.  One  of 
these,  the  severance  tax,  is  paid  only  by 
industries  which  extract  natural  re- 
sources. The  fact  is  that  in  1966 — the 
latest  year  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able— the  oil  industry  paid  $2.5  billion 
in  direct  taxes,  which  amounted  to  5.1 
cents  for  every  dollar  of  gross  revenue. 
The  direct  tax  burden  for  all  U.S.  busi- 
ness corporations  was  only  about  4.5 
cents  per  dollar  of  gross  revenue,  or 
about  10  percent  less  than  petroleum's. 
Percentage  depletion  has  benefited  the 
consumer  by  helping  keep  petroleum 
prices  low.  In  fact,  the  price  per  gallon  of 
gasoline  today,  before  the  taxes  levied 
at  the  service  station  pumps,  are  the 
same  as  the  price  in  1948.  This  is  even 
more  impressive,  when  you  consider  the 
many  improvements  made  to  increase 
the  delivery  performance  of  a  gallon  of 
today's  gasoline  as  compared  to  the  gaso- 
line of  1948. 

That  the  consumer  is  the  beneficiary 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  oil  industry's 
profit  record.  According  to  figures  com- 
piled by  the  First  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  from  1925 — the  first  years 
taxes  to  come  under  percentage  deple- 
tion— through  1966,  petroleum  company 
earnings  after  taxes  averaged  9.9  per- 
cent of  invested  capital.  By  comparison, 
the  figure  for  all  manufacturing  com- 
panies was  10.7  percent.  In  1966,  this 
comparison  was  petroleum  companies 
12.6  percent,  and  all  manufacturing  com- 
panies 14.1  percent.  Of  the  25  leading 
U.S.  industrial  corporations  on  the  basis 
of  sales,  seven  are  petroleimi  companies. 
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But  not  one  of  these  petroleum  compa- 
nies is  in  the  first  75  on  the  basis  of  re- 
turn on  invested  capital. 

Critics  charge  that  because  of  the  per- 
centage depletion  provision,  petroleum 
producers  recover  their  costs  many  times 
over.  The  fact  is  that  although  the  oil 
Industry  realizes  about  $1  billion  a  year 
through  the  operation  of  this  provision, 
it  invests  about  $5  billion  a  year  in  the 
United  States  in  searching  for  and  devel- 
oping new  petroleum  reserves. 

Petroleum — oil  and  gas — supplies  75 
percent  of  our  Nation's  energy  needs.  The 
U.S.  Government  predicts  that  demand 
for  petroleum  will  rise  by  50  percent  of 
current  levels  by  1980  and  will  more  than 
double  betweer  now  and  the  end  of  the 
century.  Yet,  despite  the  coming  require- 
ments, proved  domestic  reserves  of  crude 
oil  declined  during  1968  for  the  sec- 
ond year  in  a  row  and  now  stand  st  the 
lowest  level  in  10  years. 

Speaking  from  a  more  personal  point 
of  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  practically  every 
single  State  in  the  Union,  and  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  congressional 
districts,  would  be  adversely  affected 
economically  if  we  alter  these  long- 
proven,  time-honored  tax  principles  en 
the  some  100  extractive  industries.  In 
my  own  State  of  New  Mexico,  we  have 
substantial  production  in  only  seven  of 
these  industries — copper,  manganese  ore, 
molybdenum,  perlite,  petroleum,  potash, 
and  uranium — but  alteration  of  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowances  will  crip- 
ple our  tax  base  from  which  we  derive 
the  income  for  the  construction  of  our 
roads,  the  financing  of  our  schools  and 
educational  programs,  and  other  impor- 
tant services. 

New  Mexico  is  the  sixth  largest  pe- 
troleum-producing State  with  produc- 
tion almost  equal  to  that  of  Brazil,  Chile, 
and  West  Germany  combined.  More  than 
13,000  New  Mexicans  are  employed  in 
some  phase  of  the  petroleum  industry. 
Their  payrolls  amount  to  almost  $73  mil- 
lion annually,  or  $73  for  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  the  State.  The  pe- 
troleum industry  spends  almost  $274  mil- 
lion annually  for  production  supplies  and 
equipment  in  New  Mexico.  Last  year,  oil 
and  gas  operations  paid  $60,130,000  in 
direct  revenues  to  the  State — not  count- 
ing local  taxes  or  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  all  New  Mexico  State  tax  reve- 
nues. 

A  careful  examination  of  our  past 
experiences  indicates  that  certainly  we 
should  at  least  maintain  these  proven 
incentives  and  tax  principles,  not  re- 
duce them,  if  our  Nation  is  to  have  suffi- 
cient, reasonably  priced,  reliable  sup- 
plies of  petroleum  essential  to  its  future 
security  and  economic  strength. 

Second,  by  loading  heavier  tax  bur- 
dens on  savings  and  loans,  and  banking 
institutions,  this  tax  reform  legislation 
serves  to  raise  already  high  interest  rates 
even  higher,  and  thereby  add  further 
burdens  on  prospective  home  buyers, 
homebuilders,  the  building  trades,  sup- 
pliers, and  others. 

Third,  by  changing  the  rules  on  tax 
exempt  bonds,  local  governments  will  be 
forced  to  look  to  Washington  to  solve 
their  problems.  By  the  time  the  Federal 


Government  "administers"  the  program, 
the  cost  of  Gtovemment  will  go  up  just 
that  much  more. 

Fourth,  by  limiting  charitable  contri- 
butions, this  bill  will  force  private  char- 
ities £ind  all  educational  institutions  to 
turn  more  to  the  need  and  demand  for 
Federal  tax  dollars. 

Next,  this  tax  bill  erodes  away  the  dif- 
ference between  capital  and  income  by 
inci-easing  the  holding  period  from  6  to 
12  months,  and  the  maximum  tax  from 
25  to  about  33  percent,  on  capital  gains. 
More  and  more  people  in  our  country  are 
reaching  a  position  where  they  can  in- 
vest their  savings — even  after  taxes — 
and  can  convert  income  into  capital.  It 
has  been,  and  should  be,  a  fundamental 
and  vital  recognition  that  capital  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  income,  and 
therefore  should  be  so  considered  in  tax 
legislation.  In  many  countries  capital 
gains  are  not  taxed  at  all. 

This  countiT  needs  more  capitalists, 
not  fewer.  We  need  to  encourage  invest- 
ment, not  discourage  it.  We  need  to  en- 
courage people  to  create  and  build  and 
profit;  for  as  they  do,  the  whole  country 
moves  ahead,  and  we  have  more  jobs, 
and  less  poverty — more  wealth  and  less 
Government  dependence. 

We  need  to  reduce — not  increase — the 
growing,  confiscatory  taxes  on  business 
and  industry,  so  they  can  expand  and 
grow  and  develop  and  create  more  and 
better  jobs  and  new  ideas  and  products. 
Then  and  only  then,  will  we  really  be 
preserving  and  extending  the  free  enter- 
prise, capitalistic  system — the  system 
which  has  produced  the  greatest  and 
highest  standard  of  living  ever  known 
before  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  pointed  out  the 
bad  parts  of  the  bill  and  the  good  parte 
of  the  bill  and  the  reasons  why  we  ought 
to  have  an  open  rule. 

Then  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  should  have  a  closed  rule — which,  in 
my  opinion,  that  is  the  light  conclusion. 
I  wanted  to  have  some  open  iiiles  for 
a  long  period  of  time.  I  have  urged  the 
adoption  of  open  rules  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  on  many  occasions. 

But  I  do  think  in  all  seriousness  that 
with  a  bill  the  size  of  this  bill,  consisting 
of  some  368  pages,  which  has  to  do  with 
amending  27  different  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  to  place  this, 
and  to  fight  it  out  for  6  hours  or  10  hours 
of  debate  on  an  open  rule  would  be  an 
extremely  difficult  thing  to  do. 

So  far  as  an  open  rule  is  concerned, 
pertaining  to  certain  sections,  now  there 
are  27  different  parts  and  my  personal 
opinion  is  that  if  we  started  to  open  up 
title  VII  which  has  to  do  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  surtax,  then  why  should 
not  we  open  other  titles? 

Then  if  the  request  was  made  to  open 
title  VI,  having  to  do  with  the  State  and 
local  organizations — interest  on  certain 
governmental  obligations,  we  would  have 
simply  one  more  special  provision.  If 
we  are  going  to  open  it  at  all.  we  might 
as  well  open  the  27  sections  while  we  are 
at  it,  that  is  the  entire  bill. 


When  we  end  up  consideration  of  the 
bill,  the  bill,  when  it  is  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  not  going  to 
be  the  final  language  which  we  even- 
tually will  be  accepting  and  voting  upon 
for  the  tax  reform.  It  will  go  to  the  other 
body.  As  best  I  imderstand.  the  other 
body  has  already  stated  that  they  will 
have  a  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
or  reported  by  October  31.  So  there  is 
quite  some  period  of  time  between  to- 
day, August  6,  and  October  31.  Even- 
tually there  will  be  a  conference,  and  the 
final  terms  of  our  tax  reform  bill,  which 
we  will  eventually  be  voting  on,  in  my 
personal  opinion — and  I  am  giving  you 
only  my  personal  opinion — will  be  some- 
time when  the  conference  report  is  re- 
turned to  the  House,  hopefully  in  No- 
vember. 

This  i-ule  provides  for  6  hours  of  de- 
bate. As  was  mentioned,  it  is  a  closed 
rule,  waiving  points  of  order.  So  far  as 
the  waiver  of  points  of  order  is  con- 
cerned, I  cannot  see  how  anyone  can 
object  to  that.  There  are  27  different 
sections,  and  under  the  Ramseyer  rule 
they  would  have  to  reprint  almost  the 
entire  revenue  code  to  take  care  of  the 
368  pages  in  the  bill.  That  in  and  of  itself 
would  be  a  tremendous  costly  and  diffi- 
cult job. 

So  far  as  open  and  closed  rules  is  con- 
cerned, everyone  can  have  an  opportu- 
nity  

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.    SMITH    of    California.    I    yield 
briefly  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  wish  to  take  issue  with 
the  gentleman's  statement  on  the  open 
rule.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  just  made 
a  point  which  I  find  deeply  disturbing 
to  me  in  relation  to  the  scope  of  the  bill 
and  the  fact  that  we  are  being  asked  to 
vote  upon  it  at  a  time  when  we  have 
not  had  adequate  opportimity  to  inform 
ourselves  as  to  its  content  or  as  to  ite  full 
reach  or  effect.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
have  some  sense  of  disquiet  about  that? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  intend  to 
make  some  comments  along  that  line. 
But  on  the  question  of  waiving  pointe 
of  order,  that  has  to  do  with  the  Ram- 
seyer rule.  Whether  it  is  open  or  closed, 
that  is  an  entirely  different  subject.  The 
majority  of  the  Rules  Committee  that 
submitted   this   resolution    felt   that   it 
should  be  considered  vmder  a  closed  rule. 
However,  we  are  not  the  final  say.  The 
House  of  Representatives  can  vote  on 
that  question.  If  you  do  not  think  you 
should  have  a  closed  rule,  or  if  you  de- 
sire to  open  up  one.  two,  or  27  sections, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  vote  down  the 
previous  question.  After  that  time  it 
will  not  necessarily  go  back  to  the  Rules 
Committee. 

The  Member  who  would  make  the  point 
on  that  probably  would  be  recognized  for 
1  hour  to  offer  an  amendment,  and  we 
would  have  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 
But  in  my  opinion,  the  only  way  we 
can  act  properly  is  to  have  a  closed  rule 
and  proceed  with  the  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Personally — and  again  I  say  these  are 
only  my  personal  comments — I  would 
have  much  preferred  to  have  the  bill  lay 
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over  until  we  come  back  after  the  re- 
cess and  schedule  it  for  consideration  on 
Septemt>er  2  or  B.  because  in  all  hon- 
esty I  do  not  believe  the  Members  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  thoroughly  re- 
view this  particular  bill. 

I  usually  like  jo  review  what  I  think 
is  in  the  bill  wrien  I  present  the  rule 
but  my  personal  Review  that  I  have  had 
staff  help  in  preparing  is  11  pages 
double-spaced,  aid  I  do  not  intend  to 
take  that  time.  Biit  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  l^ad  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  matteii.  The  Rules  Commit- 


tee heard  a  very 
yesterday.  So  we 


complete  explanation 
do  have  a  little  ad- 
vantage of  the  other  Members.  I  per- 
sonally would  ha^e  no  fear  of  the  time 
delay  between  noW  and  September  3.  I 
tried  to  do  that,  but  it  did  not  work  out 
that  way. 

There  seems  to  be  some  concern  that 
pressure  groups  cr  some  others  might 
change  some  votss  between  now  and 
when  we  come  back  from  the  recess. 
Personally,  that  does  not  bother  me  a 
bit..!  wquld  Just  ks  soon  go  home  and 
talk,  with  the  charUable  institutions,  city 
officials,  county  ofpcials,  municipal  offi- 
cials, and  all  the(  other  organizations, 
listen  to  them,  anp  see  what  they  have 
to  say.  But  in  the  final  vote  the  gentle- 
man from  Califor^iia  will  make  up  his 
mind  as  to  how  h^  is  going  to  vote,  and 
he  is  going  to  vota  on  the  bill  that  way 
regardless  of  whai  pressure  groups  try 
to  do  to  influence  him.  No  one  has  ever 
done  it  before,  and  they  will  never  do  so 
as  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  this  legis- 
lative body. 

But  that  was  noti  the  desire.  The  desire 
of  the  leadership  on  both  sides  is  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  matter.  I  think  some  cer- 
tain promises  or  iidications  were  made 
at  the  time  of  the  surtax  consideration, 
that  we  would  hai^e  a  tax  reform  bili 
which  would  be  here  before  the  August 
recess. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have 
made  tremendous  efforts  in  complying 
with  their  statem<nts  in  that  respect. 
The  leadership  has.  So  the  bill  is  here 
today  for  consideration.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  thini  we  should  proceed 
with  the  rule  and  lave  the  debate  and 
the  consideration,  md  then  we  should 
vote  the  matter  up  or  down  when  we 
finish  the  debate  at  the  end  of  some  time 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  irge  adoption  of  the 
rule  as  offered  by  I  he  Rules  Committee 
and  reserve  the  baliince  of  my  tiftie. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  4  ninutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  India la   (Mr.  Madden). 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mi'.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Rules  Committee  met  and  heard  tes- 
timony from  Chair  nan  Mills,  ranking 
member  John  Byrnes,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  ar  d  Means  Committee 
on  the  long-delayed  and  important  tax 
reform  legislation.  Our  meeting  lasted 
from  10:30  a.m.  unt;l  8  p.m.  This  tax  re- 
form bill.  H.R.  132"0.  consisted  of  368 
typewritten  pages  aJid  the  report  of  the 
committee  accompanying  the  bill  was 
made  up  of  over  200  pages.  The  commit- 
tee finally  reported  out  a  closed  rule  with 
6  hours  of  debate. 


Unfortunately,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  saw  fit  to  encumber  and  cloud 
this  outstanding  tax  reform  legislation 
with  an  unrelated  provision  tacking  on  a 
5-percent  surtax  measure  covering  the 
period  from  January  1,  1970,  through 
June  30,  1970.  I  personally  supported  an 
amendment  in  the  Rules  Commtitee  to 
report  a  modified  closed  rule  giving 
members  a  separate  provision  of  voting 
on  the  5-percent  surtax  charge  for  1970, 
but  it  was  defeated.  I  opposed  and  voted 
against  the  original  surtax  when  it  was 
passed  over  1  year  ago.  It  has  failed  to 
stop  inflation. 

When  we  realize  that  this  is  the  first 
major  tax  reform  legislation  in  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  it  gives  the  Congress 
the  opportunity  to  relieve  millions  of 
wage  earners  and  salaried  folks,  especial- 
ly in  the  lower  and  middle  income 
bracket  and  to  reduce  their  Federal  tax 
burden  to  the  extent  of  approximately  5 
to  6  percent  of  their  former  assessment. 

This  legislation  will  reduce  a  great 
number  of  the  major  loopholes  enjoyed 
by  big  oil,  big  foimdations.  big  real  estate, 
capital  gains,  and  so  forth.  The  bill  by 
reason  of  closing  these  loopholes  will 
bring  into  the  Federal  Treasury  billions 
of  dollars  which  formerly  were  exempted 
from  taxpaying  on  income  and  profits 
by  reason  of  the  pressure  of  powerful 
lobbyists  during  the  past  30  to  40  years. 

During  the  past  8  to  10  years  I  have,  on 
numerous  occasions,  both  on  the  floor  of ' 
the  House  and  when  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  appeared  before  the 
Rules  Committee  on  tax  legislation,  de- 
manded that  the  Congress  do  something 
to  repeal  some  of  these  fabulous  deple- 
tions, exemptions,  and  credits  which  big 
business  and  industry  have  been  enjoying 
over  the  years  to  the  detriment  and  de- 
pletion of  our  Federal  Treasury,  from 
profits  which  should  be  in  the  taxpaying 
category. 

It  might  at  this  time  be  well  to  remind 
some  of  the  Members  and  the  public  of 
some  facts  concerning  this  imfortunate 
situation  in  our  tax  structure. 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  had  an 
income  of  $1,271,903,000  in  1962,  but  paid 
only  six-tenths  of  1  percent  of  their 
fabulous  profits.  In  the  following  4 
years  their  percentage  tax  on  similar 
profits  ranges  as  follows : 
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Year 

Gross  profit 

Percent  tax 

paid  to 

Federal 

Government 

Consolidation  Coal  Co. 
Pittston  Co 

1964 
1963 
1962 
1946 
1962 
1%4 
1963 
1962 

)44, 863,  073 

39,  568, 737 

32,918,065 

13,721,024 

14,699,420 

7.713,060 

5,149,930 

3, 459, 563 

26 
28 
26 
30 

Island  Creek  Coal  Co  . 

35 
18 
24 
(') 

'  Lost  by  SEC. 

Percent  tax 

paid  to 

Net  income 

Federal 

Year 

before  tax 

Government 

Standard  Oil  (New 

Jersey) 

1962 

$1, 271, 903,  000 

0.6 

1963 

1,584,469,000 

4.3 

1964 

1,628,555,000 

1.7 

1965 

1, 679, 675, 000 

4.9 

1966 

1, 830, 914, 000 

6.3 

Atlantic  Oil 

1962 

61,110,000 

0 

1963 

56, 747, 000 

0 

1964 

61,081,000 

0 

1965 

105.299,000 

0 

1966 

127,384,000  .. 

Some  companies  do  not  do  as  well  as 
the  oil  companies,  however.  Perhaps 
they  do  not  have  as  powerful  a  lobby  in 
Washington  as  "big  oil." 

The  foBQjying  statistics  on  three  coal 
companies  illustrate  the  contrast: 


Pi-om  1962  through  1966  the  Atlantlc- 
Rlchfield  Oil  Co.  had  profits  of  $411,621,- 
000.  But  after  deducting  its  27y2-percent 
oil  depletion  allowance,  "intangible 
drilling  costs"  and  other  items  it  came 
up  with  a  whole  string  of  goose  eggs.  Its 
total  Income  tax  obligation  for  those  5 
years  was  zero. 

In  1962  the  Marathon  Oil  Co.  had  a 
net  profit  of  $36  million.  After  deducting 
its  depletion  allowance  and  other  items, 
Marathon  not  only  paid  no  income  tax 
but  received  a  tax  credit  of  $2.2  million. 
In  1965  the  20  largest  oil  companies 
in  the  United  States  had  aggregate 
profits  of  nearly  $6  billion.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  special  preferences  in  our 
tax  laws,  they  paid  income  taxes  repre- 
senting only  6.3  percent  of  these  profits. 
By  comparison,  the  same  rate  paid  by  a 
married  taxpayer  with  two  children 
earning  just  $4,000 — these  companies  en- 
joyed 41.7  percent  less  than  the  rate  paid 
by  most  U.S.  corporations. 

Shocking  examples  like  these  reflect 
no  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  tax  loophole 
compxanles ;  they  reflect  a  failure  of  Con- 
gress bo  face  up  to  the  glaring  inequities 
in  our  income  tax  system. 

Let  us  consider  the  tax  "bonanza"  en- 
joyed by  the  271^2 -percent  exemptions 
under  the  oil  depletion  allowance.  In  this 
case  you  determine  your  income  from  a 
producing  well  and  deduct  27 '/a  percent 
of  that  amount  before  beginning  to 
calculate  your  income  tax.  You  do  the 
same  next  year,  and  the  year  after  that, 
and  every  year  as  long  as  that  well  pro- 
duces. You  don't  stop  when  you  have 
retrieved  your  investment;  in  fact,  the 
average  well  is  "depleted"  12  times  over. 
If  your  drilling  cost  was  $50,000.  your 
total  income  tax  deductions  on  its  pro- 
duction might  be  $600,000.  This  bill 
reduces  the  depletion  loophole  1V2  per- 
cent and  most  Members  feel  that  it 
should  be  repealed  entirely. 

What  applies  for  oil  works  to  a  lesser 
extent  for  other  minerals.  Sulfur  and 
uranium  get  a  depletion  allowance  of  23 
percent,  for  example,  and  copper  gets 
15  percent.  But  oil  accounts  for  60  per- 
cent of  all  depletion  claimed. 

We  will  now  consider  two  examples  of 
tax  concessions  to  the  average  large  real 
estate  developer.  His  income  in  1966  was 
$1,433,000.  He  wrote  off  $575,000  as  the 
tax-free  portion  of  his  capital  gains.  And 
figuring  accelerated  depreciation  on 
buildings  he  owned,  he  was  able  to  show 
a  "loss"  of  $864,000  totally  wiping  out  his 
taxobligaUon. 

Another  real  estate  operator  had  an 
income  in  1966  of  $1,284,718.  This  in- 
cluded his  $20,000  salary,  plus  dividends, 
interest,  and  $1,210,426  in  capital  gains. 
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The  ««>ital  gains  were  realized  on  in- 
vestments he  made  with  borrowed 
money,  the  interest  on  which— $587, 693— 
was  also  deductible.  His  tax  for  the  year: 
$383. 

This  legislation  also  provides  for 
covering  loopholes  enjoyed  by  wetJthy 
individuals,  personal  estates,  and  unrea- 
sonable tax  concessions  given  large 
foundations  who  circumvent  the  law  by 
engaging  in  private  business  and  profit- 
making  ventures  under  the  umbrella  of 
being  charitable  anu  educational  or- 
ganizations for  civic  betterment  and 
gifts  to  needy  folks. 

Former  Treasury  Secretary  Joseph 
Barr  testified  in  January  that  21  persons 
with  incomes  of  over  $1  million  paid  no 
taxes  at  all  in  1967,  while  155  with  in- 
comes of  over  $200,000  also  escaped  taxes 
entirely. 

When  the  wealthy  escape  taxes  it  is 
the  average  taxpayer  who  gets  hit  for 
higher  t&xes  to  make  up  the  difference 
in  our  Federal  bifcet.  The  best  example 
of  this  is  the  10  percent  tax  surcharge.  I 
voted  against  this  surcharge  tax  a  year 
ago  and  I  voted  against  it  this  year.  To 
the  wealthy  exploiter  of  loopholes  the 
surcharge  is  no  problem  at  all.  Ten  per- 
cent of  nothing  Is  still  nothing. 

I  do  hope  that  the  5-percent  surcharge 
that  has  been  tmf  ortunately  added  to  this 
tax  reform  bill  will  be  deleted  when  this 
bill  is  considered  in  the  other  body.  I  do 
hope  that  the  American  public  will  con- 
vey its  opinion  against  this  5-percent 
surcharge  for  next  year  and  contact 
their  Senators  urging  them  to  delete  the 
1J70  surcharge  appendage  from  this 
outstanding  and  too-long-postponed  tax 
reform  legislation. 

This  pending  tax  reform  legislation 
also  clips  the  wings  of  the  "hobby  farm 
loophole"  which  allows  wealthy  part- 
time  farmers  to  escape  taxes  by  using 
fictional  farm  "losses"  to  offset  Income. 
Although  this  tax  legislation  has  its 
shortcomings  and,  in  my  opinion,  has 
not  gone  far  enough  in  outright  repeal- 
ing or  recommending  more  deductions, 
credits,  and  exemptions,  nevertheless  It 
is  a  major  start  and  will  be  a  great  for- 
ward step  in  equalizing  the  Federal  tax 
burden  for  all  citizens  in  whatever 
bracket  they  may  be  classified. 

I  also  wish  to  conmiend  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  their  ac- 
tions during  our  luncheon  recess  of  the 
Rules  Committee  hearings  yesterday. 
Chairman  Mills  and  ranking  minority 
leader  John  Byrnes  called  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  meeting  and  moved 
swiftly  to  provide  additional  tax  relief 
for  millions  of  former  taxpayers  who 
were  inadvertently  left  out  of  the  tax 
reform  bill  originally  reported  by  their 
committee.  Objections  were  made  con- 
cerning this  omission  involving  mainly 
lower  income  and  homeowning  families 
in  the  $5,000  to  $15,000  income  bracket. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  gladly 
complied  to  correct  the  committee's  mis- 
take and  Include  this  taxpaying  group 
within  the  major  bill.  This  oversight  was 
an  imintentlonal  "mistake"  on  the  part 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
should  be  commended  for  remedjring  the 
defect  in  the  pending  legislation. 


Under  our  Constitution,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  been  designated  for 
the  origin  of  all  taxing  power  legislation. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
been  holding  hearings  on  this  legislation 
since  January  and  I  do  hope  that  the 
other  body  will  not  arbitrarily  and  with- 
out any  hearings  or  long  deliberation 
diminish  any  major  portions  of  this  out- 
standing tax  reform  bill,  the  first  major 
tax  reform  in  50  years.  I  do  not  include 
the  hoped  for  exclusion  of  the  unfortu- 
nate 5-percent  surcharge  tax  for  1970. 
We  all  realize  that  a  complex  and 
much  involved  368-page  tax  bill  concern- 
ing many  segments  of  our  economy  can- 
not be  perfect  but  the  committee  I  think 
has  turned  out  an  outstanding  bill. 
Chairman  Mills  also  assured  the  Rules 
Committee  that  he  would  urge  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  next  year  to  re- 
consider any  phases  of  our  tax  structure 
that  might  have  been  overlooked  in  this 
original  tax  reform  legislation  and  that 
they  would  make  every  effort  to  place 
all  taxpaying  individuals  in  the  lower, 
middle  or  upper  income  brackets  on  the 
same  percentage  of  Federal  taxpaying 
responsibility. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  . 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset 
of  my  remarks  let  me  say  for  the  Record 
that  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill,  even 
though  it  does  not  give  the  amoimt  of 
tax  relief  that  I  think  it  should.  It  is  at 
least  a  step  In  the  right  direction,  and 
I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  will  make  the 
additional  amendments  which  I  think 
should  be  made.  The  closed  rule  which  is 
usually  granted  for  tax  bills  in  the  House, 
will  preclude  Members  of  the  House  from 
amending  the  bill.  We  will  have  one  vote 
either  for  or  against  the  bill  as  it  has 
been  reported  to  the  House  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  have  de- 
cided to  vote  for  it  because  the  bill  has 
more  good  than  bad  features. 

Let  me  first  discuss  some  of  the  bill's 
shortcomings.  This  bill  fails  to  increase 
the  $600  exemption  presently  afforded 
each  individual  under  the  law.  I  offered 
a  bill  to  increase  this  exemption  to  $1,000 
per  person  as  inflation  has  made  the  $600 
figure  completely  unrealistic.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  chose  to  do  noth- 
ing at  all  with  this  exemption.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  the  bill's  greatest  short- 
coming. 

The  bill  makes  a  start  toward  the  tax- 
ation of  tax-exempt  foundations.  I  say 
a  start,  as  the  tax  rate  is  only  71/2  percent. 
The  bill  also  makes  a  start  toward  tak- 
ing the  profits  made  by  churches  in  their 
purely  business  and  commercial  activ- 
ities. However,  churches  can  still  invest 
in  apartment  buildings,  office  buildings, 
and  so  forth,  and  keep  their  rentals  tax 
free. 

Millionaires  who  have  been  escaping 
the  payment  of  income  taxes  will  start  to 
pay  under  this  bill.  Also,  the  individuals 
who  have  been  acquiring  farms  for  tax 
writeoff  purposes  will  find  that  the  bill 
covers  such  operations. 


The  gas  and  oil  depletion  allowance 
has  been  reduced  from  27 '/a  to  20  per- 
cent. This  may  or  may  not  be  a  good 
thing  as  It  may  encourage  more  foreign 
imports,  especially  on  the  east  coast. 
This  reduction  may  cause  the  oil  compa- 
nies to  pass  the  added  cost  of  production 
along  to  its  customers  in  higher  gaso- 
line prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  section  dealing  with 
State  and  municipal  bonds  may  cause 
some  concern.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment units  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
issue  taxable  obhgations  under  the  bill 
and  in  turn  receive  from  the  Federal 
Government  a  payment  equal  to  between 
30  and  40  percent  of  the  interest  yield  of 
the  bond — on  issues  brought  out  in  years 
after  1974.  the  payment  will  be  between 
25  and  40  percent. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  at  some 
of  the  adjustments  of  the  tax  burden  for 
individuals. 

First.  Standard  deduction:  Over  a  3- 
year  period  the  standard  deduction  is  in- 
creased from  10  to  15  percent  and  the 
maximum  standard  deduction  is  in- 
creased from  $1,000  to  $2,000. 

Second.  Low-income  allowance:  The 
minimum  standard  deduction  is  in- 
creased to  a  level  of  $1,100  by  adding  to 
the  present  minimum  what  is  called  a 
low-income  allowance. 

Third.  Top  rate  on  earned  income:  A 
ceiling  of  50  percent  is  placed  on  the  tax 
rate  for  earned  income. 

Fourth.  Single  persons:  Single  persons 
over  35  years  of  age  and  widows  and 
widowers  are  given  the  head-of-house- 
hold  exemption. 

Fifth.  Rate  reductions:  Tax  rate  re- 
ductions which  will  give  everyone  at 
lesist  a  5-pecent  reduction  are  included 
in  the  bill.  These  rate  reductions  are  not 
sufficient  and  especially  so  in  the  middle- 
income  group.  I  am  certain,  however, 
the  Senate  will  adjust  these  rates. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  'Vanik). 

Mr.  'VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  such  time 
as  the  previous  question  Is  demanded  on 
this  blU  I  will  urge  that  the  previous 
question  be  voted  down.  If  the  previous 
question  is  voted  down,  the  rule  will  be 
open  for  amendment.  Then  I  hope  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  permit  the  House 
to  vote  on  extending  the  surtax,  the  5- 
percent  surtax,  into  1970 — between  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970,  and  until  June  30.  1970. 
My  amendment  will  be  to  the  resolu- 
tion on  line  11,  after  the  period,  where 
I  hope  to  insert  the  following  language: 
"Except  for  one  amendment  to  strike 
section  701  from  the  bill  and  renumber 
all  subsequent  sections  accordingly." 

And  then  go  on  to  the  rest  of  the  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  itself  has 
clearly  given  its  mandate  to  eliminate 
the  surtax  on  December  31.  1969.  The 
Senate  took  this  action  and  it  was  con- 
curred in  by  the  administration.  Last 
Monday  this  House  concurred  in  the 
Senate  action  terminating  the  surtax  on 
December  31.  1969.  Aocordingly.  the  sur- 
tax had  to  be  added  to  the  reform  bill 
which  is  otherwise  a  commendable 
achievement. 
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I  do  not  know — r^  one  knows — what 
will  be  left  of  the  t4x  reform  provisions 
when  the  reform  bi|l  gets  back  here.  It 
is  very  likely  to  remain  as  a  conglomerate 
of  watered-down  tittles  designed  to  ap- 
pease and  dismiss  tl^ose  millions  of  tax- 
payers who  have  prfeyed  and  hoped  for 
reform.  My  fear  is  that  by  the  time  this 
reform  bill  gets  ba^k  here  it  will  be 
stripped  of  reform  tpid  will  be  returned 
here  with  little  mori  than  an  extension 
of  the  surtax  into  I97O.  My  fear  is  that  if 
the  surtax  Is  extended  into  1970,  an  effort 
will  be  made  next  y^ar  to  extend  it  into 
1971.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  certain  way — 
the  only  certain  wpy — we  can  insure 
relief  to  the  taxpayers  is  by  eliminating 
the  surtax  today  for  4II  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  203  Members  of  this 
House  voted  againslj  the  surtax  earlier 
this  summer.  Last  Mtonday,  170  Members 
of  this  House  voted  [against  the  surtax 
In  my  judgment,  an(|  in  light  of  our  ac- 
tion last  Monday,  an 
ber  of  the  Members 
strike,  out  .the  exte: 
into  next  year.  I  do  jnot  believe  that  we 
should  go  by  a  rule  which  seeks  to  sup- 
press the  will  of  the  niajority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  down  the  previous  question  and  sup- 
port the  amendments  to  strike  from  the 
bill  section  701  which  extends  the  surtax 


verwhelming  num- 
f  this  House  would 
ion  of  the  surtax 


for  the  first  6  months  of  1970. 

PAKLIAMENTAST   INQUIRY 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  prb  tempore  <Mr.  Ro- 
DiNO ) .  The  gentlemap  will  state  his  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  wduld  like  to  ask  the 
Speaker  if  the  previojs  question  is  voted 
down  and  if  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
offers  an  amendment  to  strike  section 
701,  my  inquiry  is,  V^ould  it  then  be  in 


Amendment   to   the 
by   the   gentleman 

tempore.  The  Chair 


order   to   offer   an 
amendment   offered 
from  Ohio? 

The  SPEAKER  pro 
will  state  in  respons^  to  the  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  that  under  the  proposition 
which  the  gentlemanj  from  Texas  poses, 
the  control  of  the  tiihe  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  and 
unless  he  yields  for  tie  purpose  of  offer- 
ing an  amendment  n(^  amendment  would 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  And  nJD  other  amendment 
would  be  in  order  then  at  that  point? 

The  SPEAKER  pro 
tleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Calilornia.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  t  :ie  gentleman  from 
Indiana  ( Mr.  Dennis 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr. 
opposition  to  this  rult,  and  I  do  so  with 
reluctance.  First  becai  ise  I  have  the  high 
est  respect  for  the  ver;  ^  distinguished  and 
able  chairman  of  the  <  'ommittee  on  Rules 
and  the  very  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Comi  iiittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  rankitjg  members  of  both 
of  those  committees, 
realize  that  the  Houie  is  probably  im 
likely  to  reject  the  rul  >,  and  I  usually  like 
to  reserve  advocacy  lor  a  cause  that  at 


tempore.  The  gen- 


Speaker,  I  rise  in 


least  might  be  successful.  And  third  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  say  that  I  do  not 
share  the  views  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  on  the  surtax;  so  that 
we  find  ourselves  for  the  moment  on  the 
same  side  for  different  reasons. 

But  once  in  awhile,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  a  man  needs  to  protest.  This  bill 
here  may  not  be — may  not  be — the  most 
important  bill  that  any  of  us  will  ever 
have  to  deal  with  in  the  Congress,  but 
it  is  certainly,  at  the  very  least  of  it,  as 
important  a  bill  as  we  will  have  to  deal 
with  during  the  91st  Congress;  and  this 
is  the  only  Congress  I  am  a  Member  of 
and  perhaps  the  only  one  I  will  ever  be 
a  Member  of,  for  all  I  know. 

Mr.  SjDeaker,  I  will  tell  you  that  when 
I  was  elected  a  Member  of  this  body — 
and  I  am  not  altogether  naive;  I  had 
heard  of  such  things  as  closed  rules  and 
so  on — but  I  was  a  proud  man  when  I 
was  elected  to  come  to  the  Congress  and 
represent  some  400,000  to  500,000  people 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  stand  as  tall  today  as  I  did  then, 
because  it  has  been  brought  home  to  me 
that,  although  I  am  an  elected  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  I  am  practically 
impotent  to  do  anything  here  so  far  as 
this  bill  is  concerned — and  it  is  an  im- 
portant bill — and  I  do  not  think  that 
should  be  true. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  27  categories 
in  this  bill.  I  do  not  see  why  we  could  not 
have  a  rule  that  would  permit  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  to  speak  on  the 
most  important  of  those  categories. 

I  have  here  a  wire  from  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  my  State,  although  not  of  my 
district.  He  says: 

At  a  time  when  colleges  and  universities 
need  more  financial  support,  proposed  tax 
measure  would  surely  trigger  cutbacks  to 
fewer  and  smaller  gUts,  compounding  the 
crisis. 

Approximately  50  percent  of  Notre  Dame's 
gift  income  derived  from  appreciated  securi- 
ties. Am  reasonably  certain  comparable  situ- 
ation exists  at  other  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

My  own  father  was  a  president  of  a 
small  college  for  17  years.  I  do  not  know, 
if  we  do  catch  a  few  millionaire  tax- 
payers, whether  I  want  to  necessarily 
take  away  necessary  gifts  or  support 
from  higher  education,  and  private 
higher  education,  in  this  country.  And  I 
think  if  President  Hesburgh  of  Notre 
Dame,  who  sent  me  this  wire,  is  correct, 
at  least  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  bring  his  views  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  there  is  no  change 
with  respect  to  the  giving  of  appreciated 
properties  to  colleges  and  imiversities. 
There  is  a  change  with  respect  to  giving 
that  type  of  property  to  private  founda- 
tions. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Is  it  not  true,  though, 
that  the  effect  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  certainly  will  have  a  tendency  to  cut 
down  the  big  gifts  at  one  time? 


Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  that  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Well.  President  Hes- 
burgh evidently  does  think  so,  and  so  do 
other  people  who  have  wired  me. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RoDiNo) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  May  I  have  1  additional 
minute,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  the  additional 
time. 

But  more  than  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  say  this.  There  may  be  practical 
reasons  why  you  cannot  have  an  open 
or  a  partly  open  rule,  but  it  is  indefensi- 
ble to  bring  in  here  700  pages  of  a  bill 
and  report  and  expect  the  gentleman 
who  is  talking  or  anybody  else  to  vote 
intelligently  as  a  Representative  of  this 
body.  That  is  the  thing  I  really  object  to. 
This  matter  should  go  over  so  that  we 
can  study  it  and  see  what  our  people 
think  and  see  what  we  think  after  that 
study. 

I  may  wind  up  voting  for  the  bill.  My 
mind  is  open  on  its  merits — whether  it 
is  51  percent  good  or  bad;  but  it  is  the 
procedure  that  I  protest  and  therefore 
I  am  not  going  to  support  this  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RoDiNo) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  debate  under  the  rule 
has  progressed,  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  it  would  be  the  better  part 
of  wisdom  here  today  for  us  to  vote  down 
the  previous  question  and  thereby  sub- 
ject the  bill  to  amendment. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  House  will 
not  take  that  course  of  action.  I  might 
say  that  this  is  one  instance  where  I  al- 
most wish  that  the  6  hours  of  general 
debate  that  will  follow  the  adoption  of 
this  rule  could  have  preceded  our  dis- 
cussion of  the  rule. 

If  I  could  not  have  that  wish,  I  might 
instead  wish  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  who  have  today  expressed  their 
reservations  about  a  closed  rule  might 
have  had  the  opportunity  that  we  had 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  yesterday  to 
hear  the  very  cogent,  clear,  and  concise 
explanation  of  this  bill  as  we  got  it  from 
both  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Mills),  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Byrnes)  . 

It  is  never  easy  to  stand  here  in  the 
well  of  the  House  and  advocate  the 
adoption  of  a  closed  rule.  Invariably,  as 
we  have  seen  today,  there  are  Members 
who  thereby  assume  that  somehow  we 
ascribe  some  inferiority  to  the  Members 
of  this  body  and  we  somehow  infer  that 
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they  are  less  capable  than  the  MMnbers 
of  the  other  body  to  work  their  will  in 
amending  this  bill. 

Of  course,  that  is  not  the  reason.  Long 
ago  it  was  decided  that  in  a  parliamen- 
tary body  of  this  size  commonsense 
would  dictate  that  the  practical  exigen- 
cies of  the  situation  dictate  that  we  must 
somehow  limit  debate. 

We  do  not  have  the  unlimited  debate 
that  takes  place  in  the  other  body.  That, 
of  course,  is  the  fundamental  reason,  I 
think,  why  we  urge  a  closed  rule  here 
today. 

Let  me  say  that  this  was  brought  out 
in  a  most  interesting  fashion  yesterday 
in  the  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  by  those  who  speak  so  highly 
of  an  open  rule  and  of  the  ability  of  the 
other  body  to  offer  amendments  from  the 
floor  which  are  not  even  germane.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  many  of  the  inequities 
that  have  crept  into  our  Tax  Code,  many 
of  the  things  the  people  complain  so 
bitterly  about  today,  have  taken  place 
because  of  that  very  practice  which  ob- 
tains in  the  other  body.  We  might  be  far 
better  off  today  if  we  had  tax  laws  that 
had  been  carefully  drafted  by  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  of  that  body  and  were 
not  subject  to  the  kind  of  Christmas  tree 
decoration,  the  kind  of  ornamentation  of 
legislation  that  has  taken  place  on  so 
many  occasions  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  reply  to  one  other 
point  in  the  brief  time  that  I  have.  Some 
have  said  that  this  is  not  a  tax  relief 
bill.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  reform  bill. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  told  us  in  January  that 
he  would  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  before  the  August  recess  that 
would  concern  itself  with  tax  reform — 
and  almost  to  the  very  day  he  has  been 
able  to  fulfill  that  promise  because  of 
the  magnificent  work  that  has  been  per- 
formed not  only  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  but  by  every  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

I  hope  in  a  very  real  sense,  when  we 
adopt — and  I  hope  we  will — a  closed 
rule  on  this  bill  today,  we  will  have  sig- 
nified a  great  measure  of  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  that  committee. 

I  think  anyone  who  has  taken  the 
time  to  read  the  report  and  to  study  the 
legislation  will  be  convinced  that  they 
have  done  their  work  and  done  it  very 
well  indeed. 

I  am  a  little  bit  nonplused  by  the  argu- 
ment of  those  who  say  that  they  have 
been  taken  unawares  and  that  they  have 
been  taken  by  surprise.  I  think  that  on 
at  least  four  separate  occasions  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  issued 
statements  on  its  tentative  decisions. 

They  have  published  committee  prints 
of  those  tentative  decisions  and  made 
them  available  to  every  Member  of  this 
House.  I  was  told  by  a  clerk  of  that  com- 
mittee that  as  many  as  50,000  copies  of 
those  tentative  decisions  have  been  pub- 
lished and  made  available.  I  do  not  know 
about  you,  but  I  have  heard  from  the 
banks.  I  have  heard  from  the  savings  and 
loans.  I  have  heard  from  the  coopera- 
tives. I  have  heard  from  virtually  every 


one  of  the  taxpayers  who  are  affected 
by  some  of  the  more  complicated  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  and  I  cannot  really  be- 
lieve that  we  come  totally  unprepared, 
that  we  have  been  caught,  as  it  were, 
by  surprise  when  we  are  asked  to  con- 
sider this  bill  here  today. 

I  recall  the  message  that  this  House 
received  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  21st  day  of  April  of  this 
year,  1969,  and  the  concluding  sentence 
in  that  message  was  this: 

We  may  never  be  able  to  make  taxes  wholly 
popular  in  this  country,  but  we  can  at  least 
try  to  make  them  fair. 

If  you  will  go  back  and  reread  that 
message,  as  I  did  only  this  morning,  you 
will  find  that  there  are  nine  broad-gaged 
categories  of  proposed  reforms  that  the 
President  spoke  about  in  that  message, 
and  every  single  one  of  those  nine  catego- 
ries has  been  treated  in  the  bill  that  is 
now  being  brought  to  you  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  it  would  be  very  poor  advice,  in- 
deed, to  follow  to  suggest  that  we  vote 
down  the  previous  question.  Instead,  I 
hope  that  we  will  adopt  the  closed  rule 
and  proceed  with  6  hours  of  discussion, 
and  then  to  vote  on  what  I  think  is 
truly  a  landmark  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Honor- 
able Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
served  for  10  years  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  from  1930  to  1940,  be- 
fore I  was  elected  majority  leader.  I  sat 
on  that  committee  during  consideration 
of  five  tax  bills,  and  I  realize  the  diffi- 
culty that  committee  has. 

I  want  to  compliment  all  members  of 
the  committee  for  the  diligent  manner 
in  which  they  devoted  themselves  to 
bringing  out  this  bill,  a  particularly  com- 
prehensive one  which,  from  every  prac- 
tical angle,  is  a  particularly  difficult  one 
to  consider  in  the  House  under  an  open 
rule. 

I  realize  the  theoretical  logic  of  the 
argument  of  an  open  rule,  as  we  all  do. 
But  practical  aspects  are  involved,  and 
from  a  practical  angle,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  consideration  of  a  tax  bill  un- 
der a  closed  rule  is  a  justifiable  excep- 
tion to  the  general  principle  of  consider- 
ing bills  under  open  rules.  So  when  my 
friends  who  feel  strongly  on  the  point 
argue  that  way,  I  recognize  the  logic  of 
their  argument,  but  when  made  on  the 
type  of  legislation  we  are  considering,  I 
also  recognize  the  practical  aspects  of  the 
bill  as  it  comes  before  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  the  1930's  I  supported  a  cl<5sed  rule 
before  the  Rules  Committee  on  tax  leg- 
islation, and  I  have  supported  such  a 
rule  since.  Under  the  circumstances,  from 
every  practical  angle,  it  is  the  wise  course 
for  the  House  to  take. 

I  wish  again  to  compliment  the  com- 
mittee for  the  work  they  have  done.  I 
did  not  think  they  would  be  able  to  re- 
port the  bill  out  as  soon  as  they  have. 


I  did  not  think  they  could  get  it  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  before  the  recess.  I 
spoke  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  urged  them  to  get  the  bill  out.  I 
know  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
Arksmsas  iMr.  Mills),  made  a  promise 
to  do  so,  and  the  then  acting  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  iMr.  Boccs),  also  made  a 
promise  that  they  would  get  the  bill  out, 
that  they  would  do  everything  within 
their  power.  Yet  I  had  my  doubts,  based 
upon  experience.  They  have  done  a  re- 
markable job  in  getting  the  bill  t)efore 
the  House  before  the  recess,  and  they  are 
entitled  to  our  congratulations. 

In  connection  with  the  closed  rule, 
an;ain  I  say  that  from  a  practical  angle 
it  should  be  supported,  and  I  hope  the 
Members  v/ill  vote  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion and  for  the  resolution  providing  for 
a  closed  rule. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall). 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day before  the  Rules  Committee  I  was 
one  of  several  Members  that  testified 
against  a  closed  rule.  There  it  was 
pointed  out  by  some  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  to  one  of  the  witnesses 
that  a  rule  was  either  accepted  or  re- 
jected on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  not 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules.  Now  is  the 
time  for  the  membership  of  the  House  to 
accept  that  challenge. 

For  many  years  I  have  voted  for  rules 
even  though  I  may  have  felt  strongly 
that  I  would  oppose  the  bill  on  final  pas- 
sage. I  follow  this  procedure  because  I 
think  it  is  highly  undemocratic  to  de- 
prive any  Member  of  the  House  to  have 
his  say.  The  one  exception  to  the  proce- 
dure in  supporting  all  resolutions  com- 
ing from  the  Rules  Committee  is  to  vote 
against  a  closed  rule.  I  will  vote  against 
this  closed  rule  for  the  same  reason  I  vote* 
for  all  the  other  open  rules  and  that  is  to 
give  the  membership  of  the  House  a  "oice 
in  the  amendment  process.  A  closed  rule 
can  accomplish  only  one  thing  and  that 
is  to  push  the  democratic  process  into 
the  background. 

Any  kind  of  a  "take  it  or  leave  it"  of- 
fer is  distasteful  whether  it  has  to  do 
with  the  sale  of  a  commodity  or  a  legisla- 
tive proposal.  The  Rules  Committee  serv- 
ing up  a  closed  rule  in  effect  says  to  the 
House. that  here  is  a  document  of  over 
360  pages  which  you  are  forced  to  take 
under  conditions  that  silences  every 
Member  except  those  who  happen  to  be 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

While  other  Members  have  referred 
to  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the 
Members  of  the  House  in  comparison 
with  the  freedom  of  the  other  body  of 
the  Congress,  I  find  the  comparison  more 
serious  and  more  deplorable  than  most 
observers.  A  good  example  is  what  hap- 
pened last  year.  On  January  29,  1968, 
the  House  operating  imder  a  closed  rule 
passed  a  rather  noncontroversial  bill 
which  postponed  the  effective  date  of  cer- 
tain tax  changes  and  speeded  up  some 
corporate  tax  payments.  In  6  weeks  time 
there  was  returned  from  the  other  body 
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approved    on    thel 
against  the  recor 
proprlations  ComJ 

It  would  seem 
eral  disposition 


a  bill  which  a  hundred  Senators  had  been 
given  the  freedoBn  to  offer  amendments 
And  this  same  bill  which  had  been  sent 
to  the  other  bojdy  by  the  House  had 
grown  to  Includel  a  10-percent  surtax,  a 
ceiling  on  Federal  spending,  a  ceiling  on 
Federal  employment,  removal  of  a  freeze 
on  ADC  payments,  and  other  changes  in 
the  tax  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Le  hear  it  argued  so 
frequently  a  tax  bill  cannot  be  written 
on  the  floor  of  tl^e  House.  But  it  seems 
to  me  the  argumfent  is  not  only  under- 
mined by  refutation  but  is  completely  de- 
molished by  the  procedures  we  follow  in 
another  sensitiv^  area  of  legislation 
Every  appropriation  bill  is  considered 
imder  an  open  rule  that  permits  every 
Member  to  voict  their  opinions  on 
amendments.  A  miich  publicized  example 
of  that  freedom  of  choice  happened  last 
week  when  the  JOelson  amendment  was 
floor  of  the  House 
lendation  of  the  Ap- 
Ittee. 

lere  would  be  a  gen- 
be  less  careful,  cau- 
tious, ana^conservitive  in  the  process  of 
spending  money  than  the  process  of  rais- 
ing money  in  a  revenue  bill.  As  to  appro- 
priation bills,  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  have  always  bf  en  said  to  be  the  most 
direct  representatives  of  the  people  have 
a  voice  in  determining  how  appropria- 
tion measures  are  <  lisposed  of  but  are  not 
capable  of  being  tr  jsted  where  the  high- 
est degree  of  care  and  caution  could  be 
expected  as  in  the|  changes  of  tax  laws. 
Here  Is  a  bill  aff^ting  200  million  peo- 
ple. If  we  adopt  (i  closed  rule  we  are 
saying  to  ourselvesi  that  not  100  percent 
of  us  are  Represehtatives,  but  only  25 
Members,  or  just  6  percent — because 
only  the  member*  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  have  enjoyed  a  voice 
as  to  the  details  of]  this  bill. 

If  we  vote  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion, we  will  be  given  the  chance  to  strike 
out  section  701,  wtich  extends  the  sur- 
tax from  January  I  to  June  30.  1970. 

Until  the  very  las ;  some  of  us  who  were 
witnesses  yesterdaj   were  hopeful  there 
might  be  at  least  a  limited  rule  adopted. 
For  those  who  have  been  entertaining 
the  fear  that  an  open  rule  would  permit 
an  amendment  of  [every  section  of  the 
entire  Internal  Revenue  Code,  such  per- 
sons would  have  been  interested  in,  and 
I  think  would  mosi   likely  agree  with  a 
limited  rule  which  would  allow  amend- 
ment only  as  to  tiiose  sections  of  the 
Code  contained  in  the  present  bill  and 
prohibiting  amendments   to  any  other 
section  of  the  Rever  ue  Code.  But  appar- 
ently the  Ways  an  1  Means  Committee 
gave  no  consideration  to  even  such  a 
'rule. 
Another  proposal    which  is  certainly 
democratic  and  wou  Id  give  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  al  least  some  measure 
of  voice  in  this  legiilation  was  the  sug- 
gestion to  grant  a  iiile  with  a  separate 
vote  section  by  section  of  the  bill.  But 
alas,  the  Rules  Committee  again  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  this  kind  of  reasonable 
proposal. 

No  fellow  Memb«r  has  ever  said  or 
will  say  the  25  menbers  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committ  !e  are  not  honorable 
men  and  just  men  jut  it  is  difficult  to 
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believe  these  are  the  only  25  men  in  Con- 
gress who  are  possessed  with  sufficient 
knowledge  and  judgment  to  accurately 
and  fairly  consider  revenue  legislation. 
As  just  and  fair  as  these  25  are,  a  large 
portion  of  the  membership  have  been  ac- 
countants and  lawyers  who  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  taxation  mat- 
ters. Not  all  of  the  ability  and  inteUi- 
gence  of  the  House  is  concentrated  in 
these  25  honorable  men. 

If  we  continue  year  after  year  to  adopt 
a  closed  rule  on  revenue  measures  we  are 
in  effect  perpetuating  the  system  where 
the  details  of  revenue  legislation  are  con- 
trolled by  a  minority  of  the  Congress. 

A  while  ago  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee  who  today  is  handling  the 
rule  on  the  floor,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill),  remarked 
if  an  open  rule  was  granted  there  would 
be  hundreds  of  amendments  which  would 
keep  us  here  until  Christmas  and  require 
another  building  to  house  the  lobbyists. 
My  reaction  which  I  am  sure  is  the  same 
as  many  other  Members  is  that  if  this 
would  happen  then  for  once  it  might  be 
salutary  and  truly  beneficial  to  have  a 
free  and  open  debate  like  the  body  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol.  I  repeat — 
today  we  have  a  chance  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
vote  down  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi   (Mr.  Colmer). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  SpeaK- 
er,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distingiilshed 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RoDiNO).  The  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  to  both  of  my  colleagues  in  con- 
trol of  the  time  on  this  resolution  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  never  find  myself  happy 
when  I  am  in  disagreement  with  my 
committee.  I  am  in  disagreement  with 
my  committee  today  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  am  not  controlling  the  time 
on  this  resolution.  I  do  not  handle  the 
rules  which  I  oppose.  I  am  opposed  to 
this  one. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the  profoundest 
respect  and  greatest  admiration  and  af- 
fection for  the  leadership  of  this  House 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  know  how  they  operate  and  I  try  to 
cooperate  insofar  as  I  can.  We  sat  in  the 
committee  all  day  yesterday,  from  10:30 
in  the  morning  until  7:30  last  night,  in 
an  effort  to  cooperate. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  any  of  the  brief 
time  I  have  here  discussing  an  open  or 
a  closed  rule.  If  this  House  does  not 
know  my  position  on  that  now,  there  is 
no  purpose  in  my  attempting  to  repeat 
it,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  we  are  getting 
more  and  more  converts  to  the  cause  of 
open  rules. 

However,  I  would  not  support  the 
amendment  that  is  proposed  by  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Vanik).  I  would  not  support  it  for  the 
one  reason  only:  that  the  gentleman 
would  take  just  one  provision  of  this 
tremendous,  complex  bill  and  wipe  that 
out.  Where  would  the  rest  of  us  be  who 


are  interested  in  other  provisions  of  this 
gargantuan  piece  of  legislation? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  more  than  700 
pages  in  the  bill  and  In  the  report.  The 
bill  was  reported  out  only  this  week — on 
Monday.  I  am  not  going  to  embarrass 
anybody— that  is  not  my  nature,  I 
hope — but  if  I  wanted  to  ask  every  gen- 
tleman and  every  gentlewoman  who  has 
read  this  legislation,  the  bill,  and  the 
report,  to  stand  up,  I  wonder  how  many 
would  stand  up? 

I  believe  we  would  find  this  House  as 
solemn  and  silent  as  a  tomb,  because  I 
believe  there  have  not  been  any.  My 
great  friend  and  leader,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  has  just  appealed  to  the 
Members  to  support  this  rule  and  speed 
the  bill's  passage.  Again.  I  would  not 
offend  him  because  I  have  a  real  devotion 
for  him,  but  I  would  not  exempt  even 
him  from  the  statement  I  have  just  made. 
Who  is  familiar  with  this?  Who  has 
read  it?  Who  knows  what  he  is  called  to 
vote  upon. 

I  am  for  tax  reform  like  everybody 
else,  but  I  want  to  know  whet  I  am 
voting  on. 

The  purpose  in  my  taking  this  time  is 
to  reiterate  what  I  tried  to  emphasize 
all  day  yesterday,  and  the  appeal  I  have 
made  to  my  leadership  on  both  sides, 
and  to  my  devoted  friend  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Give 
us  a  little  time.  That  is  all  we  ask  for. 
That  is  all  we  possibly  could  get  under 
this  situation. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  home  and  face  my 
people  and  have  them  ask  me  about  a 
provision  in  this  bill,  that  I  have  not 
had  an  opportimity  to  study. 

I  used  my  hiunble  and  best  efforts  all 
day  yesterday,  as  well  as  several  days 
prior  thereto,  to  have  this  bill  go  over 
until  we  get  back  from  recess.  Time  is 
not  of  the  essence  in  this  matter. 

Why,  the  learned  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  who  knows  possibly  as  much 
as  anybody  about  what  goes  on  on  this 
Capitol  Hill,  testified  yesterday  before 
the  Rules  Committee  that  the  Senate 
would  have  this  matter  disposed  of — 
I  hope  I  do  not  misquote  him — by  Oc- 
tober 31. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  maintain  that  it  is 
not  proper  to  rush  this  far-reaching 
piece  of  legislation  through  this  body 
before  the  ink  is  hardly  dry.  Yes;  it  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  House  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  unwarranted  and  unjustified 
fashion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ro- 
DiNo).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  and 
request  that  he  yield  to  me.  Would  the 
gentleman  do  that,  please? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Of  course,  I  am  happy 
always  to  cooperate  with  my  friend. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  The  gentle- 
man knows  I  have  great  admiration  for 
his  ability  and  his  friendship.  I  am  a  lit- 
tle confused.  From  what  the  gentleman 
says  I  get  the  impression  that  he  is 
against  considering  the  bill  today,  which 
would  be  against  the  rule.  But  the  gentle- 
man is  not  for  voting  down  the  previous 
question  for  the  purpose  of  just  changing 
one  section,  is  he?  That  would  not  give  us 
any  more  time. 
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I  am  a  little  confused.  I  should  like  to 
know  just  what  the  gentleman  has  in 
mind. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  never  try  to  confuse 
my  friend  or  anyone  else.  I  thought  I 
made  myself  clear,  that  I  was  opposed  to 
opening  this  up  for  one  amendment 
alone. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Very  well. 

Mr.  COLMER.  If  I  did  not,  I  repeat  it. 

I  am  now  pleading  that  we  have  time, 

and  I  am  trying  to  emphasize  again  that 

this  body  is  capable  of  legislating  if  given 

the  opportunity. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  that  minute  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  <Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  the  overall  first-class  job  done 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  because  I  think  it  would  be  unwise 
to  open  this  up  to  just  one  amendment, 
in  my  judgment,  I  think  we  ought  to 
vote  for  the  previous  question.  Further- 
more, I  think  we  should  get  to  the  busi- 
ness of  considering  this  bill,  its  inter- 
pretation and  its  explanation,  as  quickly 
as  possible.  To  vote  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  the  best  way  to  achieve  that  result. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
vote  against  the  motion  for  the  previous 
question.  If  the  previous  question  is  de- 
feated, then  an  amendment  to  the  rule 
will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  which  would  make  in 
order  an  amendment  to  H.R.  13270  to 
delete  the  6-month  extension  of  the  sur- 
tax   from    January    1,    1970,    through 
June  30,  1970.  at  a  5-percent  rate,  which 
is  contained  in  section  701,  title  VII,  of 
H.R.  13270. 

The  Members  of  the  House  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  debate  and  vote  on  the 
extension  of  the  surtax  independent  of 
the  tax  reform  aspects  of  this  legislation. 
Adoption  of  the  closed  rule  reported  out 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  will  prevent 
d.  s£t)&r£Lti6  vote 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  205  Members 
of  the  House  opposed  extending  the  sur- 
tax when  it  was  considered  on  June  30, 
I  believe  it  is  only  fair  that  those  of  us 
who  opposed  the  12 -month  extension  of 
the  surtax  be  permitted  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  surtax  independf:nt  of  the 
tax  reform  bill.  Otherwise,  we  will  be 
confronted  with  the  choice  of  either  vot- 
ing for  the  entire  package  consisting  of 
the  surtax  and  tax  reform  because  of 
our  support  for  tax  reform,  or  voting 
against  the  entire  package  because  of 
our  opposition  to  the  surtax.  The  two 
issues  are,  to  my  mind,  separate.  Hence, 
a  separate  vote  should  be  permitted. 

The  arguments  against  extending  the 
surtax  to  June  30,  1970,  are  the  same 
as  they  were  when  we  considered  the 
extension  on  June  30.  The  surtax  is  a  war 
tax — necessitated  by  the  exorbitant  costs 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  bloated 
military  budget.  President  Nixon,  who 


voiced  strong  criticism  of  the  Johnson 
administration's  economic  policies  as  a 
presidential  candidate,  himself  called 
the  surtax  a  "war  tax"  last  September. 
As  the  war  policies  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration have  become  his  own,  so, 
apparently,  has  the  surtax  of  the  John- 
son administration  been  adopted  by  the 
President. 

Today,  as  we  consider  further  extend- 
ing the  surtax,  we  should  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  situation  at  home  or  abroad 
has  really  changed  since  the  surtax  was 
first  imposed  last  year.  The  war  in  Viet- 
nam continues  to  claim  hundreds  of 
American  lives  each  week  and  billions 
of  dollars  a  month.  The  promises  which 
have  been  made  to  long  denied  sectors 
of  our  domestic  society  are  still  unful- 
filled; and  the  massive  Federal  action 
which  is  so  urgently  needed  in  our  urban 
areas  remained  stalled.  And  inflation  in 
our  economy  increases  in  spite  of  over 
a  year's  application  of  the  surtax. 

In  view  of  this  situation— a  situation 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  is 
spending  S30  billion  a  year  on  military 
operations  in  Southeast  Asia,  while  the 
programs  which  could  help  alleviate 
pressing  problems  of  inadequate  hous- 
ing, inadequate  educational  opportuni- 
ties, and  a  rapidly  decaying  urban  en- 
vironment suffocate  from  lack  of  finan- 
cial support,  there  is  simply  no  justifi- 
cation for  maintaining  a  burdensome 
and  onerous  war  tax. 

If  Congress  seriously  wants  to  reduce 
the  sources  of  inflation,  it  should,  as  I 
have  repeatedly  urged,  refuse  to  approve 
any  additional  funds  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  For  as  numerous  economic  ex- 
perts have  pointed  out,  the  costs  of  the 
war  and  the  military  budget  are  the  ma- 
jor causes  of  that  inflation.  If  Congress 
would  take  that  action,  if  Congress 
would  refuse  to  pour  any  more  men  and 
money  into  the  disastrous  Vietnam  war, 
extension  of  the  surtax  would  not  be 
necessary. 

A  6-month  extension  of  the  surtax 
beyond  December  31,  1969,  is  also  inap- 
propriate now  that  both  the  House  and 
Senate  have  voted  for  a  6-month  exten- 
sion to  that  date.  There  is  no  justiflca- 
tion  for  even  considering  this  issue  fur- 
ther. Too  much  unfinished  business  re- 
mains before  Congress — including  the 
consideration  of  an  income  maintenance 
program,  which  I  have  proposed,  the 
reform  of  the  electoral  system,  and  ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965 — for  more  time  and  debate  to  be 
taken  up  with  the  surtax. 

The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  expired. 
Mr.   O'NEILL  of   Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 


The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  question  was  taken;    and  there 

were— yeas  264,  nays  145,  not  voting  23. 

as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  146] 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson,  111 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ay  res 
Beall.Md. 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N  C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Ctonte 
Corbett 
Cormau 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala 
Edwards.  La. 
Erlenborn 
Escb 

Elsbleman 
E>ans.  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Pish 


YEAS— 264 

Klsher 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 
Prey 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
jRrmatz 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Goldwater 
Ooodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Dreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harvey 
Ha-stlngs 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Hogan 
HoUfield 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kee 
Ketth 
King 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kyi 

Landnim 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lloyd 
Lujan 
Lukens 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
MacOregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathias 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Meskill 
Michel 
Miller.  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnshall 
Mize 

MoUohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Mosher 
Murphy.  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Nedzl 
Kelsen 
O'Hara 
O'KoDski 


O'Neal.  Oa 

ONelll.  MaM. 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Pollock 

Preyer.  NO. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pry  or.  Ark. 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Railsback 

Reld.  111. 

Relfel 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  NY. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Tcague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Wamnler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whltehuist 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young 
Zlon 
Zwach 
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Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Andrews, 
N  Dak. 

Ashbrook 

Bevlll 

Bingham 

Brademas 

Brlnkley 

Brown,  Calif. 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Caffery 

Carey 

Chlsbolm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clay 

ColUna 

Conyers 

Cougblin 

Cowger 

Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 

Dennis 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dowdy 

DuUkl 

Eck^jardt 

Edmondso'iT 

EUberg 

Felghaa 

Flndley 

Flood 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fulton.  Pa. 
OalUlanakis 
Qeillagher 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Oialmo 


Ni  ITS— 145 

Oon  lalez 

OnflA 

OrojB 

Oud! 

Hagtn 

Hall 

Hanna 

Haraha 

Hat£  away 

Hawt 


Haya 


Lins 

Hech  ler,  W.  Va 
HeUt  oskl 
Hew  erson 
Hick  I 

Horti  )n 


I  :ate 


Long 
Long, 


Mais 


Baring 

Barrett 

Brasco 

CalUlI 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Fsirbstein 
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Hun: 

Hum 

Hiitc  hlnson 

Ichoi  d 

Jacol  IS 

Jarm  in 

Joels  )o 

John^n,  Calif. 

Jon 

Jone«,  M.C. 

Kartli 

Kaf  t(  nmeler 

Kaze  X 

Koch 

Kyroii 

Landkrebe 

Lenn  >n 


La. 

Md. 


Lowe  isteln 
McCa  rthy 
McMillan 
Macd  snald. 


naga 


Matsiir 
Melcl  er 
Mlkvi, 
Minis  ti 
Mink 
Montj  comery 
Morgi  ji 
Moss 
Natch  er 
Niche  Is 


Nix 

Obey 

Olsen 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten 

Pickle 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Held,  N.Y. 

Reuas 

Rlegle 

Roberta 

Rod  1  no 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Taylor 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Vanik 

Vigorlto 

Waggon  ner 

Waldle 

Watklns 

Welcker 

Wh  alley 

White 

Whitten 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yates 

Tatron 

ZablocU 


NOT  VOTTNG— 23 


Pascel 

Flowers 
Gubsi  r 
Halpefn 
Hull 

Klrwain 

KuykiindaJl 

LlpscQmb 


Mallllard 

Mizell 

Morton 

Powell 

Rostenkowskl 

Saylor 

Taft 


So  the  previous  jquestlon  was  ordered. 
The  Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.    Boetenko-wski 
against. 

Mr.  Kirwan  for.  wi|tli  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Morton  for.  wlih  Mr.  Farbstein  against. 

Mr.  Oubser  for,  wit  i  Mr.  Barrett  against. 


Until  further  notice 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with 
Mr.  Fascell  with  Mi . 
Mr.  Baring  with  Mi 
Mr.  Hull  with  Mr. 
Mr.  Culver  with  Mr 
Mr.  Taft  with  Mr. 
Mr.  Powell  with  Mr 


DANTKTa  of  New 
votes  from  "yea"  to|' 

Messrs.    KEE   aiid 
their  votes  from  "tuy' 


for,   with    Mr.    Brasco 


lir.  Lipscomb. 
Mallllard. 
.  Saylor. 
qahlll. 

Kuykendall. 
Ii|lzell. 
Halpern. 


Messrs.  DENT,  I  [ARSHA.  KOCH,  and 


Jersey  changed  their 
"nay." 

CONTE    changed 
to  "yea." 
The  result  of  th^  vote  was  aimounced 
as  above  recorded.  < 
The  doors  were  ^ened. 
The  SPEAKER,  ^le  question  Is  on  the 
resolution.  | 

The  resolution  tras  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  recofisider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  O'CLOCK  A.M. 
THURSDAY.  AUGUST  7 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  13270)  to  reform  the  income 
tax  laws. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMriTEI    OF  TH«    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  biU  H.R.  13270,  with  Mr. 
Plynt  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills) 
will  be  recognized  for  3  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes) 
will  be  recognized  for  3  hours. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  day  that  I 
have  looked  forward  to  for  a  long,  long 
time. 

I  suppose  I  have  been  as  concerned  as 
anyone  about  the  need  for  changes  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  over  the  years 
that  I  have  been  in  the  House.  Actually, 
this  is  not  the  first  time  that  changes 
have  been  made.  I  would  remind  my 
colleagues  who  were  here  in  1958  of  the 
pressures  under  which  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  House  itself 
worked  in  the  drafting  and  passage  of 
legislation  relating  to  the  taxation  of 
life  insurance  companies.  Then  again 
more  of  you  will  remember  the  work  in 
1961  that  went  Into  what  became  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1962.  Again  in  1963  there 
were  many  changes  included  in  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1964.  The  reforms  in  those 
bills  were  extensive  in  nature.  However, 
none  of  them — not  even  all  of  them 
combined — covered  nearly  as  much,  or 
were  as  broad  in  scope  as  the  beneficial 
changes  that  are  contained  in  the  bill 
presently  before  the  committee. 

In  the  past  I  have  not  detected  as 
much  interest  in  chauige  for  improve- 
ment and  for  greater  equity  as  I  have 
detected  in  the  last  year  or  so.  Why  this 
great  interest  in  tax  reform  developed 
within  that  time,  I  do  not  know.  Per- 
haps the  people  who  say  that  It  was 
triggered  by  the  enactment  of  the  sur- 
charge last  year  by  this  House  are  right, 
because  then  we  did  increase  taxes  by 
10  percent  for  a  temporary  period. 

But  in  my  opinion  taxpayers  are  inter- 
ested in  improving  the  tax  system  be- 
cause they  have  reason  to  believe  that 


there  are  those  who  are  not  carrying 
their  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden  based 
upon  ability  to  pay. 

The  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
upon  leaving  office  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  the  fact  that 
in  1966,  there  were  154  individuals  with 
incomes  of  over  $200,000 — 21  of  them 
with  incomes  of  $1  million  or  more — who 
paid  no  tax.  That  added  additional  fuel 
to  the  flre  and  the  desire  for  tax  reform. 
I  have  never  noticed  in  the  past  on 
any  matter  such  a  volume  of  mail  com- 
ing to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
office  from  all  over  the  United  States  as 
I  have  observed  entering  that  ofDce  in 
connection  with  the  legislation  now 
pending  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  widespread  in- 
terest in  what  is  contained  in  this  bill. 
And,  do  not  be  misled,  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  people  not  knowing  what  is  in  the 
bill. 

There  may  be  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress who,  perhaps,  have  been  devoting 
their  time  to  some  other  subject  matter 
and  who  have  not  read  the  reports  and 
the  releases  put  out  by  the  committee, 
who  may  not  know  about  all  of  the  pro- 
visions in  this  bUl.  But  the  American 
people  know  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
which  affect  them,  at  least  if  they  are 
involved  in  the  very  many  areas  where 
we  have  clamped  down  on  the  prefer- 
ences of  segments  of  our  business  popu- 
lation, or  individuals. 

Have  you  heard  from  any  of  your 
bankers  back  home?  Have  you  heard 
from  any  of  your  savings  and  loan  peo- 
ple back  home?  Have  you  heard  from  any 
of  your  cooperatives  back  home?  Have 
you  heard  from  anybody  in  the  mineral 
or  extractive  industry  back  home?  Have 
you  heard  from  any  of  your  real  estate 
operators  back  home?  I  could  go  on  and 
on  and  on. 

They  do  not  write  you  unless  they 
know  that  something  in  the  bill  affects 
them.  When  it  comes  to  provisions  like 
this,  they  know  what  is  going  on. 

So,  I  would  say  to  you  that  if  you  do 
have  a  question  about  what  is  in  the  bill 
by  a  constituent  or  a  friend  when  you 
get  back  home,  you  ask  him  a  question : 
"Have  you  been  enjoying  a  tax  prefer- 
ence or  a  shelter  for  all  or  a  part  of  your 
income  which  allows  you  to  avoid  paying 
the  full  rate  of  tax  on  it?"  If  he  says 
"Yes;"  you  tell  him  "This  bill  does  affect 
you.  It  squares  your  situation  with  that 
of  all  other  taxpayers."  Yes,  that  situa- 
tion is  changed. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  see  a  tax- 
payer back  home  and  you  ask  him  If  he 
has  been  enjoying  a  tax  preference,  and 
he  says  'No;  I  am  subject  to  the  with- 
holding taxes  and  I  have  no  income  that 
is  not  fully  subject  to  taxation,"  then  you 
tell  him  that  the  bill  contains  benefits 
for  him  because  we  have  taken  all  of  the 
revenue — more,  in  fact,  that  could  be  re- 
couped through  the  elimination  of  the 
tax  shelters  and  the  preferences  dealt 
with  the  biU — and  we  have  given  this 
revenue  back  in  many  ways  to  all  the 
taxpayeis. 

As  a  result  there  will  not  be  a  taxpayer 
in  your  district  who  will  not  have  his 
taxes  reduced  some  way  or  other  in  1971 
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and  1972.  And  in  1972  there  will  not  be 
a  taxpayer  in  your  district  with  up  to 
$100,000  of  taxable  income  who  will  not 
be  able  to  realize  a  tax  rate  savings  of  at 
least  5  percent.  In  saying  this,  of  course, 
I  do  not  mean  that  there  may  not  be 
some  who  have  the  preferences  who  may 
find  their  taxes  increased. 

Mr.  Chairman,  later  in  my  remarks,  I 
am  going  to  insert  a  table  showing  how 
this  recovered  revenue  is  distributed  in 
the  form  of  tax  reduction  for  people  by 
income  classes — from  zero  to  $3,000,  from 
$3,000  to  $5,000,  from  $5,000  to  57,000, 
from  $7,000  to  $10,000,  from  $10,000  to 
$15,000,  and  so  on.  This  table  represents 
a  revised  version  of  a  comparable  table  in 
the  committee  report  that  reflects  more 
accurately  the  effects  of  the  bill  with  the 
committee  amendment  to  be  offered.  And 
you  will  notice  that  the  table  in  the 
committee  report  shows  that  people  in 
the  zero  to  $3,000  income  class  will  have 
a  savings  of  64  percent  in  their  tax  load 
as  a  result  of  this  bill;  the  new  table  will 
show  that  these  people  will  save  over  66 
percent.  Also,  the  table  in  the  report 
shows  that  people  in  the  $3,000  to  $5,000 
income  group  will  get  a  tax  savings  of 
27  percent;  the  savings  for  this  group 
goes  up  above  31  percent  as  a  result  of 
the  amendment  that  the  committee  will 
offer  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  just  two  an- 
swers to  give  to  two  types  of  constitu- 
ents. You  can  advise  the  constituent 
who  has  enjoyed  a  preference  that  his 
preferential  treatment  has  been  reduced 
or  eliminated.  He  is  not  going  to  be 
treated  any  worse  than  anybody  else.  He 
is  just  going  to  be  treated  like  every- 
body else.  And  you  can  tell  the  fellow 
who  hasn't  any  tax  preferences  and  feels 
that  he  has  been  carrying  a  heavy  load 
of  the  taxation  all  these  many  years,  that 
the  revenue  we  are  getting  by  eliminating 
the  shelters  and  preferences  is  going  to 
him  in  a  reduction  of  his  taxes  in  the 
same  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  the  need  for  this  legislation.  I 
feel — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  so-called  preferences  and  shelters 
have  been  in  the  law  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Income  Tax  Act  56  years  ago,  and 
certainly  msmy  of  them  for  the  last  43  or 
45  years — that  these  preferences  and 
shelters  are  not  sacrosanct  by  virtue  of 
age.  They  are  susceptible  of  reconsidera- 
tion and  reevaluatlon. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
when  any  of  these  preferences  were  writ- 
ten into  the  law,  there  was  a  reason  for 
doing  so.  Let  me  tell  you  about  one  case 
that  provides  a  good  example  on  this 
point.  In  the  1920's — and  I  know  there 
were  two  Members  here  then  that  are 
here  now,  and  mayfce  there  are  others — 
a  man  in  Philadelphia  died  possessed  of 
a  g  eat  estate.  In  the  process  of  dividing 
it  among  his  children,  he  left  a  very  siz- 
able amoxmt  of  money  to  a  daughter  who 
had  become  a  Catholic  nun  pledged  by 
her  vows  not  to  have  income  nor  to  own 
property. 

The  property  passed  to  her  in  a  trust 
in  a  form  which  made  it  impossible  for 
her  to  divest  herself  of  the  property.  As 


a  result  the  law  was  changed  in  order  to 
permit  her  to  give  all  of  the  income  from 
this  property  to  the  church. 

So  we  passed  a  provision  that  became 
known  as  the  unlimited  charitable  con- 
tribution provision,  for  her  benefit.  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  is  not  a  man  or  lady 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  today,  who 
would  not  have  voted  for  that  proposi- 
tion, faced  with  the  argument  that  was 
then  made  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  for  this  very  fine  lady. 

But  do  you  realize  that  this  provision 
in    1966   enabled   49   people   who   have 
qualified   for   the   unlimited  charitable 
contribution  year  after  year  to  avoid 
payment  of  all  taxes  on  incomes  which 
ranged  from  $200,000  to  over  $16  million. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  way  that 
provision    works.    These    people    make 
charitable  contributions,  I  am  certain, 
with  the  very  highest  of  philanthropic 
motives.  But  at  the  same  time  they  can 
receive  substantial  tax  advantages  be- 
cause they  usually  give  away  assets  that 
have  been  in  their  family  for  a  long  time. 
F\)r   example,   an  asset  which  initially 
may  have  cost  $10  but  today  may  be 
valued  at  $100.  In  this  case  they  receive 
a  charitable  contribution  deduction  at 
today's  market  value  of  $100  for  some- 
thing that  actually  cost  $10.  They  can, 
for  example,  give  away  stocks  in  their 
portfolio  that  have  appreciated  in  value 
and  then  with  this  year's  earnings  buy 
back  at  today's  market  price  the  same 
stocks — and  the  same  identical  number 
of  shares. 

Now   that  can  be  done.  So  we  are 
eliminating  that  over  a  5-year  period. 
I  have  heard  many  people  who  are 
cormected  with  colleges  and  imiversities 
say  that  we  by  cintalling  the  opportuni- 
ties to  reduce  taxes  through  charitable 
contributions  have  made  it  a  little  bit 
more  difficult  for  them  to  get  contribu- 
tions in  large  amounts.  But  to  replace 
the    unlimited    charitable    contribution 
deduction  and  to  offset  the  eUmlnation 
of  2-year  short  term  charitable  trust — 
where  to  avoid  the  30-percent  limitation 
on  charitable  contributions,  one  sets  up 
a  trust  with  a  life  of  2  or  more  years  and 
provides  that  all  Uie  earnings  from  the 
property   in    the    trust    are    to   go   to 
charity — we  are  changing  this  30  percent 
limit.  We  are  saying  that  anybody  who 
wants   to — and   they   do   not   have   to 
qualify  for  the  unlimited  charitable  con- 
tribution— can  give  away  50  percent  of 
his  gross  income  in  the  taxable  year  for 
educational,  reUglous  and  public  char- 
itable purposes,  hospitals  and  things  of 
that  sort  and  get  deductions  for  these 
contributions. 

It  may  mean  that  the  charities  will 
have  to  cont£«:t  more  people  to  get  the 
same  nimiber  of  dollars.  But  the  same 
amount  of  dollars  and  more  ought  to  be 
available  for  contributions. 

Now  I  gave  you  an  example  to  show 
how  these  preferences  get  Into  the  law. 
We  worked  very  hard  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  because,  a  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury— who  is  also 
a  former  Member  of  the  House  and  who 
is  sitting  here  to  my  right — shocked  the 
Nation  by  saying  tbat  154  people  with 


$200,000  or  more  of  Income  had  avoided 
the  payment  of  all  Income  taxes. 

But,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  did  not  say 
that  21  of  these  people  who  did  not  pay 
any  income  tax  had  more  than  a  million 
dollars  of  income. 

Now  we  have  not  only  looked  into  how 
154  high-income  people  could  escape  all 
tax  but  we  have  also  examined  why 
others  with  very  large  incomes  pay  an 
effective  rate  of  5  or  10  or  15  percent 
rather  than  an  effective  rate  of  50  or  60 
or  70  percent. 

Several  factors  account  for  the  abiUty 
of  high-income  people  to  escape  all  tax 
or  to  pay  very  low  taxes. 

In  our  examination  of  these  cases,  I 
believe  I  have  already  said  we  found  that 
there  were  49  with  unlimited  charitable 
contribution  deductions.  In  many  of 
these  cases,  the  cost  was  little  if  any- 
thing to  the  taxpayer  because  the  con- 
tributions were  composed  largely  of  ap- 
preciation in  the  value  of  assets  which 
never  had  been  taxed. 

A  second  group  of  72  cases  benefited 
primarily  from  the  deduction  for  interest 
paid  on  loans  to  acquire  growth  stocks 
and  similar  investments  with  the  inten- 
tion of  taking  down  gain  in  the  form  of 
capital  gains. 

Consider  an  individual  who  has  enough 
credit  to  be  able  to  borrow  $9  million 
to  buy  growth  stocks  which  pay  small 
dividends.  Think  of  the  amount  of  inter- 
est he  pays  on  such  a  loan,  most  of  it 
deducted  from  his  other  income,  not 
from  that  investment,  so  that  he  reduces 
that  income,  in  excess  of  $200,000  a  year, 
to  zero  of  tax. 

Others  benefit  primarily  from  acceler- 
ated depreciation  on  real  estate,  or  per- 
centage depletion  and  intangible  drill- 
ing expenses,  or  from  very  large  farm 
losses  offset  against  other  income.  In  this 
latter  case  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
according  to  the  statistics  of  income,  the 
average  size  of  farm  losses  increases  as 
the  size  of  the  nonfarm  income  increases. 
Many  high-income  individuals  also  re- 
duce their  effective  tax  rates  to  about  25 
percent  because  of  the  alternative  tax 
on  capital  gains.  Many  of  them  use  their 
itemized  personal  deductions  as  an  off- 
set against  their  remaining  income  so  the 
only  income  they  have  which  Is  subject 
to  tax  is  capital  gains. 

Still  other  high-income  individuals 
substantially  reduce  their  tax,  or  pay  no 
tax  at  all  and  do  not  even  file  tax  re- 
turns. I  am  referring  to  persons  who 
derive  their  entire,  or  almost  their  entire, 
income  from  tax-exempt  State  and 
municipal  bonds.  A  case  was  called  to 
our  attention  of  one  widow  whose  hus- 
band left  her  enough  mimicipal  and 
State  bonds  to  produce  interest  Income 
of  approximately  $2  million  a  year,  all 
of  which  is  untaxed.  The  gentlelady  from 
Michigan  fMrs.  GRiFFrrHs)  will  know  of 
the  case  to  which  I  refer. 

A  person  I  have  known  for  a  number 
of  years  deliberately  set  out  in  the  taxa- 
ble year  1968  to  see  that  he  could, 
through  the  use  of  these  tax  shelters  and 
preferences,  avoid  the  payment  of  any 
tax  on  $300,000  of  income  and  not  dis- 
pose of  1  penny  of  It.  In  the  taxable  year 
1967  he  paid  a  tax  of  somewhere  between 
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$155,000  and  $ll5.000.  He  decided  to 
change  this  by  using  two  types  of  shel- 
ters, one  an  inteijest  deduction,  and  the 
other,  excess  flepreciation,  divided 
among  a  series  of  partners  in  the  owner- 
ship of  a  building.  In  this  way  he  re- 
duced the  tax  on  iiis  $300,000,  not  to  zero, 
but  to  the  point  wihere  he  was  entitled  to 
a  $10,000  refund  iwhen  he  filed  his  tax 
return  on  April  IS,  1969.  Despite  this  he 
received  $600.000 1  of  cash  during  these 
2  years.  I 

He  brought  his  return  to  me.  He  said, 
"It  is  not  right.  I  wanted  to  show  you.  as 
chairman  of  the  ^ays  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  you  in  turn  could  show  the 
members  of  the  committee  what  is  going 
on  all  over  the  country, " 

These  things,  lin  my  opinion,  have 
brought  about  a|  situation  where  we 
might  be  faced  with  a  breakdown  of  tax- 
payers' morale,  ^e  have  in  our  country 
a  self-assessment  system.  Nobody  tells 
you  what  to  put  dawn  on  your  tax  return. 
The  law  says  you  shall  include  your  in- 
come. The  law  says  that  you  are  en- 
titled to*  certain  deductions.  But  the  law 
does  n6t~  supply  [an  individual  to  sit 
there  and  put  it  down  for  you.  You  do  it. 
It  is  a  self -assessment  system. 

Tax  reform  is  needed  to  provide  a  sense 
of  fair  play  in  oir  tax  system.  To  me 
this  very  simple  reason  for  tax  reform  is 
probably  the  mo^  important  of  all.  It 
is  necessary  to  insure  that  those  with 
substantially  the  s^me  income  and  family 
responsibilities  piay  substantially  the 
same  tax,  it  is  also  needed  to  make  sure 
that  the  graduated  income  tax  struc- 
ture works  fairly  between  different  in- 
come levels.  Becaise  the  tax  preferences 
in  present  law  perl  nit  a  minority  of  high- 
income  taxpayers  :o  escape  tax  on  a  very 
large  proportion  of  their  economic  in- 
come, many  high-income  individuals 
now  pay  tax  at  lourer  effective  rates  than 
those  with  relatively  modest  incomes. 

Tax  reform  is  nlso  needed  so  we  can 
all  share  the  tax  burden  as  evenly  as 
possible  and  in  tliis  way  perhaps  none 
of  us  will  have  to  pay  as  much  as  other- 
wise would  be  trui!.  This  has  come  to  be 
known  as  base  brcadening.  But  I  do  not 
like  base  broadening  without  the  other 
side  of  uhe  coin — rate  lowering.  Only  if 
all  individuals  and  corporations  are  bear- 
ing their  fair  shafe  of  the  tax  burden  is 
it  possible  to  have  a  sufBciently  broad- 
based  tax  to  obtain  the  necessary  rev- 
enue without  unduly  burdening  some 
classes  of  taxpayers.  This  bill  is  based  on 
this  principle.  On  I  he  one  hand  we  broad- 
en the  base  and  o  i  the  other  hand,  as  I 
will  describe  short  y,  we  lower  the  rates — 
right  In  the  same  t  ill. 

The  bill  before  js  goes  a  long  way  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  these  tax  re- 
form objectives.  It  is  designed  to  make 
sure  that  virtually  no  taxpayer  will  be 
able  to  escape  payment  of  all  tax  on 
his  economic  income.  Million  dollar  In- 
comes without  tax  liability  will  become  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  sets  up  two  lines 
of  defense  to  keep]  individuals  with  large 
incomes  from  arranging  their  affairs  so 
they  are  able  to  escape  tax  on  all,  or 
most,  of  their  income.  The  first  line  of 
defense  is  a  reduci  ion,  or  elimination  en- 


tirely, of  specific  tax  preferences.  For 
example,  the  alternative  tax  on  capital 
gains  received  by  individuals  is  elimi- 
nated. This  makes  sure  that  in  all  cases 
individuals  will  include  in  income  half  of 
their  long-term  capital  gains.  Other  pro- 
visions in  the  bUl,  which  I  will  describe 
further  in  a  while,  also  deal  with  specific 
preferences.  I  am  referring,  for  example, 
to  the  opportunities  fqr  individuals  to 
avoid  tax  through  offsetting  large  farm 
losses  against  substantial  amounts  of 
other  income;  charitable  donations  of 
appreciated  property  to  private  founda- 
tions, in  the  form  of  ordinary  income  and 
in  other  forms:  the  size  of  the  present 
percentage  depletion  deductions,  and  the 
extent  that  accelerated  depreciation  on 
real  estate  can  be  used  to  offset  other 
income. 

Under  the  bill,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  real  estate,  the  200  percent  declining 
balance  method  and  other  fast  forms  are 
restricted  to  new  housing  so  any  encour- 
agement from  this  device  will  be  con- 
centrated in  the  area  of  greatest  need — 
new  housing.  Other  new  real  estate  can 
still  claim  depreciation  at  the  150  per- 
cent declining  balance  rate  but  not  at 
200  percent.  Old  properties  are  limited  to 
straight-line  depreciation  since  there  Is 
no  need  to  provide  any  incentive  here. 
Recapture  rules  in  the  case  of  real  estate 
are  applied  to  the  excess  of  the  deprecia- 
tion allowed  over  straight-line.  This  pre- 
vents the  conversion  of  ordinary  income 
in  these  cases  into  capital  gains.  It  also 
eliminates  the  inducement  to  continue 
turning  properties  over  just  to  obtain 
this  advantage. 

I  have  already  indicated  in  part  how 
the  charitable  contribution  deductions 
have  been  substantially  restructured.  The 
general  charitable  deduction  limitation  is 
increased  to  50  percent  but  the  so-called 
unlimited  charitable  deduction  is  elimi- 
nated entirely  over  a  5-year  period.  The 
extra  tax  benefits  derived  from  charitable 
contributions  of  appreciated  property  are 
restricted  in  the  case  of  gifts  to  private 
foundations,  gifts  of  ordinary  income 
property,  gifts  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty, gifts  of  future  interests,  and  in  the 
case  of  so-called  bargain  sales.  Also,  the 
20  percentage  point  increase  in  the  chari- 
table contributions  deduction  is  not  to 
be  available  with  respect  to  appreciated 
property. 

Farm  losses  also  can  no  longer  be  used 
to  convert  ordinary  income  into  capital 
gains  by  those  with  farm  losses  of  $25,000 
or  more  and  with  incomes  of  $50,000  from 
nonfarm  sources.  Other  provisions  of  the 
bill  primarily  relating  to  farm  operations 
provide  for  the  recapture  of  depreciation 
upon  the  sale  of  livestock,  the  extension 
of  the  holding  period  for  livestock  and 
a  revision  of  the  tax  treatment  of  hobby 
losses. 

I  have  given  you  a  few  examples  of 
what  I  call  the  first  line  of  defense  in 
this  bill — the  attack  on  specific  problems. 
Let  me  turn  now  to  the  outer  limit  or 
defense  perimeter.  Here  I  am  referring 
to  the  group  of  important  tax  preference 
items  remaining  after  the  application  of 
the  varioxis  specific  provisions  of  the  type 
I  have  already  referred  to.  With  this 
outer  perimeter,  we  provide  for  a  type  of 


minimum  tax  called  a  limit  on  tax  pref- 
erences. This  requires  individuals  with 
significant  amounts  of  tax-free  income 
to  pay  tax  on  at  least  one-half  of  their 
economic  income.  This  is  accomplished 
by  adding  the  tax  preferences  to  the  tax- 
able income,  dividing  the  result  by  two, 
and  paying  tax  on  this  half. 

In  addition,  individuals  with  substan- 
tial tax  preferences  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  wipe  out  all  their  tax  liability  by 
charging  all  their  personal  deductions  to 
the  taxable  portion  of  their  income.  In- 
stead, they  will  be  required  to  allocate 
their  personal  deductions  between  their 
taxable  and  tax-free  income. 

So  far  I  have  been  talking  largely  about 
the  impact  of  the  tax  reform  bill  on  in- 
dividuals. However,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  reform  measures  in  the  bill  also 
are  concerned  with  the  tax  treatment 
of  corporations  and  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations. 

Corporations  in  the  business  of  operat- 
ing oil  and  gas  wells  or  mining  will  be 
affected  by  the  reduction  in  the  percent- 
age depletion  allowances  provided  by  the 
bill  for  a  wide  range  of  items.  The  per- 
centage depletion  rate  for  oil  and  gas 
is  reduced  from  27  V2  to  20  percent  of 
gross  income — a  27.3-percent  reduction 
and  the  rates  on  all  but  five  of  the  other 
minerals  are  reduced  by  a  comparable 
percentage.  Oil  and  gas  companies  are 
not  paying  tax  burdens  comparable  to 
other  corporations  and  on  that  groimd 
alone  an  adjustment  in  percentage  de- 
pletion rates  is  justified.  Perhaps  more 
important,  however,  depletion  rates  have 
become  the  popular  synonym  for  loop- 
hole. This  means  that  no  reform  bill 
would  be  considered  a  real  reform  bill 
without  reducing  depletion  rates.  I  think 
it  is  also  necessary  for  the  industry  to 
change  its  image  and  this  can  only  be 
done  with  a  reduction  in  depletion  rates. 

Another  corporate  reform  relates  to 
multiple  surtax  exemptions.  Corporations 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  avoid  tax  by 
setting  up  multiple  related  corporations 
to  secure  multiple  $25,000  surtax  exemp- 
tions for  related  corporations,  such  as  a 
chain  of  stores.  Multiple  surtax  exemp- 
tions are  withdrawn  under  the  bill  grad- 
ually over  an  8-year  period. 

The  provision  gradually  eliminating 
multiple  surtax  exemptions  for  affiliated 
corporations  will  eventually  also  elimi- 
nate difficulties  of  statutory  interpreta- 
tion that  have  arisen  under  sections  269 
and  1551  which  were  enacted,  as  their 
legislative  history  indicate,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insuring  the  denial  of  surtax  ex- 
emptions and  accumulated  earnings 
credits  to  corporations  organized  in  con- 
nection with  the  direct  or  indirect  split- 
up  of  an  existing  business. 

The  Congress  was  aware,  through  in- 
formation introduced  in  hearings  and 
otherwise,  of  the  practice  in  several  in- 
dustries of  forming  a  new  corporation  to 
engage  in  business  in  a  separate  market- 
ing location,  often  within  the  same  State 
or  same  metropolitan  area,  not  previously 
served,  and  of  the  formation  of  the  new 
business  corporation  by  the  direct  or  in- 
direct transfer  of  property  consisting  of 
money  or  credit  use  to  buy  from  the 
transferor  inventory,  fixtures  and  sinvilar 
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property,  and  by  the  parent's  guarantee 
of  a  lease  of  property  and  the  furnishing 
of  its  organizational  experience  and  busi- 
ness know-how. 

Questions  have  been  raised  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  whether  the 
statute  should  be  applied  to  deny  such 
corporations  their  surtax  exemptions. 
The  Congress  did  not  intend  section  1551 
to  be  applied  to  corporations  formed  in 
the  course  of  an  expansion  of  a  business 
into  a  new  geographic  area  or  into  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  operation,  but  rather  in- 
tended the  establishment  of  facts  with- 
in the  industry  practices  previously  de- 
scribed to  be  sufficient,  without  more, 
to  demonstrate  that  the  securing  of  a 
surtax  exemption  or  an  accumulated 
earnings  credit  was  not  a  major  purpose 
of  the  organization  of  such  a  corpora- 
tion. The  application  of  section  269  in 
similar  circumstances  was  understood 
and  intended  to  be  similarly  limited  for 
the  same  reasons. 

The  coiu-ts  have  applied  sections  1551 
and  269  in  a  manner  consistent  with  this 
intention  of  Congress  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  will 
recognize  this  limit  upon  the  scope  of 
these  sections  in  its  audit  activities  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976,  when  the  phaseout  of  mul- 
tiple surtax  exemptions  for  all  affiliated 
corporations  now  provided  by  this  com- 
mittee will  become  fully  effective. 

Corporations,  also,  are  subjected  to  a 
higher  capital  gains  tax — the  rate  is  in- 
creased from  25  to  30  percent. 

Still  another  area  of  concern  is  the  tax 
treatment  of  corporate  mergers.  Here 
the  bill  denies  an  interest  deduction  for 
what  is  called  debt,  where  it  has  most 
of  the  characteristics  of  equity  securi- 
ties in  those  cases  where  it  is  used  to 
acquire  other  corporations.  In  this  case 
also  availability  of  the  installment  meth- 
od for  reporting  gains  is  denied  where 
the  debt  can  be  readily  traded  on  the 
market — for  example,  where  it  is  in  reg- 
istered form  or  there  are  interest  cou- 
pons attached. 

The  tax  advantages  now  secured  by 
commercial  banks  as  a  result  of  special 
reserves  for  bad  debt  losses  and  capital 
gains  treatment  for  bonds  held  In  their 
banking  business  are  withdrawn.  The 
banks  are  placd  on  the  regular  6-year 
moving  average  In  computing  their  bad 
debt  reserves  but  are  given  a  10-year 
carryback  if  they  incur  losses  in  excess  of 
their  income. 

Mutual  savings  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  also  will  be  required 
to  reduce  their  overly  generous  deduc- 
tions for  excessive  bad  debt  reserves. 
These  institutions  will  no  longer  be  al- 
lowed to  compute  their  bad  debt  deduc- 
tions on  the  basis  of  a  reserve  amounting 
to  3  percent  of  qualifying  real  property 
loans.  In  addition,  the  alternative  de- 
duction allowed  for  their  bad  debt  re- 
serves also  is  to  be  reduced  gradually 
over  a  period  of  10  years  from  60 
to  30  percent  of  taxable  Income.  Here, 
too,  however,  in  order  to  provide  pro- 
tection in  the  event  of  imusually  large 
losses,  the  net  operating  loss  carryback 
of  such  institutions  is  increased  to  10 


years.  This,  together  with  the  present  5- 
year  carry  forward  provision  allows  the 
spreading  of  losses  over  15  years. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  area  of  private 
foimdations.  The  bill  requires  these 
foimdations  to  pay  a  7'/^  percent  tax  on 
their  investment  income.  This  is  equal 
to  the  tax  corporations  pay  on  dividend 
income  './hey  receive.  The  bill  requires  the 
foundations  to  distribute  their  income 
for  charitable  purposes.  It  requires  them 
to  avoid  self-dealing  in  transactions  with 
their  contributors. 

In  addition,  it  gives  assurance  that  the 
liuge  resources  of  such  foundations  will 
not  be  used  for  political  purposes. 

In  all  of  these  provisions,  the  pending 
bill  seeks  to  limit  tax  preferences  for  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  to  the  full 
extent  possible  giving  recognition  to  the 
fact  that  in  some  cases  this  may  cause 
possible  dislocations.  Unfortunately, 
however,  some  of  the  preferences  in  the 
tax  laws  appear  to  be  deeply  imbedded 
in  economic  activities,  and  it  has  been 
claimed  that  their  removal  will  result  in 
serious  dislocations  for  the  economy. 

The  tax  reform  bill  in  a  number  of 
cases  gives  recognition  to  this  argiunent 
by  phasing  in  the  remedial  tax  treatment 
over  a  period  of  years,  frequently  as  long 
as  7  or  10  years. 

In  addition,  the  bill  does  not  entirely 
remove  the  tax  preferences,  even  after 
this  transitional  period,  in  those  areas 
where  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a 
good  possibility  that  such  action  might 
cause  serious  dislocations  in  the  econ- 
omy. It  does  not,  for  example,  remove 
the  advantage  of  the  double  declining 
balance  depreciation  for  new  housing, 
because  of  the  great  need  for  improved 
housing. 

For  similar  reasons,  the  tax  advan- 
tages associated  with  the  receipt  of  State 
and  municipal  bond  interests  have  been 
reduced  only  Indirectly  and  even  gradu- 
ally over  an  extended  period  of  time.  For 
example,  for  pui-poses  of  this  minimum 
tax,  initially  only  one-tenth  of  the  State 
and  municipal  bond  interest  received  by 
individuals  is  taken  into  consideration. 
This  increases  gradually  over  an  extend- 
ed period  of  time  so  that  only  after  10 
years  is  the  interest  on  issues  of  tax- 
exempt  bonds  taken  into  account  to  the 
same  extent  as  other  tax  preferences. 

Even  when  this  time  is  reached,  tax- 
exempt  mimicipal  bond  interest  will  re- 
sult in  the  imposition  of  a  tax  burden 
only  in  those  cases  where  a  taxpayer  has 
more  preference  income  than  he  has  tax- 
able income.  As  a  result,  even  after  a 
10-year  interval,  individuals  will  pay  no 
larger  tax  than  at  present,  so  long  as 
their  preference  income  does  not  exceed 
their  taxable  income. 

At  one  time  we  considered  Imposing 
a  10-percent  minimum  tax  on  corporate 
holdings  of  State  and  municipal  bond 
interest  but  this  was  dropped  because 
we  did  not  want  to  seriously  affect  the 
municipal  bond  market. 

The  only  other  provision  which  might 
have  some  indirect  effect  on  State  and 
municipal  bond  Interest  is  the  so-called 
allocations  formula  for  deductions.  Un- 
der this  formula,  deductions  for  such 


expenses  as  charitable  contributions, 
taxes,  and  interest  are  allocated  between 
taxable  income  and  tax  preference  in- 
come on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of 
each  to  the  total.  This  is  because  the 
itemized  deductions  are  likely  to  repre- 
sent amounts  paid,  or  contributed,  as 
much  out  of  the  tax-free  income  as  out 
of  the  taxable  income.  In  the  allocation 
of  deductions  provision,  only  interest  on 
State  and  municipal  bonds  issued  in  the  ~ 
future  is  taken  into  account  and  even^ 
then  only  gradually  over  a  10-year  tran- 
sition period.  Here,  too.  we  considered  a 
corporate  allocations  formula  for  mu- 
nicipal bond  interest  but  dropped  it  in 
the  interest  of  not  disturbing  the  mimic- 
ipal bond  market. 

I  do  want  to  call  your  attention,  how- 
ever, to  a  provision  in  the  bill  designed 
to  ease  the  problem  faced  by  States  and 
municipalities  in  floating  their  bond  is- 
sues. The  bill  follows  a  new  approach 
which  will  provide  a  new  market  for 
State  and  municipal  bonds  in  the  future 
by  enabling  them  to  issue  taxable  bonds 
but  in  turn  receive  from  the  Federal 
Government  a  subsidy  that  will  com- 
pensate the  States  or  municipalities  for 
more  than  the  extra  interest  cost  they 
incurred  on  taxable  securities. 

The  participation  by  the  States  and 
localities  in  this  program  is  to  be  en- 
tirely on  a  volimtary  basis.  There  will 
be  no  compulsion  of  any  kind  to  get 
them  to  issue  taxable  bonds.  Moreover, 
the  Federal  Government  will  maintain 
a  complete  hands-off  policy  toward  such 
bond  issues  and  will  neither  review  thie 
advisability  of  the  local  project  for 
which  the  funds  are  borrowed  nor  the 
issuer's  ability  to  service  the  securities. 
The  States  and  localities  should  bene- 
fit greatly  under  this  program.  They  will 
be  able  to  issue  taxable  bonds  at  a  rela- 
tively low  net  cost.  As  a  result,  they 
will  be  able  to  sell  their  securities  to 
tax-exempt  institutions,  such  as  pension 
funds  and  to  individuals  with  moderate 
incomes  who  are  not  now  attracted  to 
tax-exempt  State  and  local  securities  be- 
cause of  their  relatively  low  yield.  The 
new  program  will,  therefore,  make  it 
possible  for  the  States  and  localities  to 
secure  broad  new  markets  for  their  se- 
curities and,  therefore,  should  ease  their 
borrowing  problems. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  not  only  pro- 
vides remedial  measures  to  limit  tax 
preferences;  it  also  makes  structural 
changes  which,  together,  will  provide 
relief  to  the  bulk  of  our  taxpayers.  In 
fact,  the  remedial  measures  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  relief  provisions  since 
the  revenue  gains  resulting  from  the 
remedial  measures  are  what  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  afford  the  tax  relief. 
When  the  bill  is  fully  effective,  all  the 
revenue  gains  secured  by  the  corrective 
measures  are  devoted  to  relief  measures. 
One  of  the  relief  provisions  provides 
for  increases  in  the  standard  deduction. 
The  present  standard  deduction  amounts 
to  10  percent  of  adjusted  gross  income  ; 
with  a  ceUing  of  $1,000.  The  Tax  Re-  ^ 
form  Act  Increases  the  standard  deduc- 
tion  to  13  percent  with  a  $1,400  celling  1 
in  1970,  14  percent  with  a  $1,700  celllngj 
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15  percent  with  a  $2,000 


in  1971,  and 

ceiling  In  197: 

This  increa«Be  in  the  standard  deduc- 
tion Is  needed  to  counteract  the  impact 
of  higher  medical  costs,  higher  interest 
rates,  high  a  bate  and  local  taxes,  and 
increased  hoineownership  in  encourag- 
ing more  and  more  taxpayers  to  itemize 
their  deductions.  Nearly  34  million  re- 
turns or  mor(>  than  half  of  all  taxable 
returns  will  l>eneflt  from  this  Increase 
In  the  stands  ,rd  deduction. 

The  bill  alsp  provides  for  a  new  low- 
income  allowance  designed  to  relieve  in- 
dividuals at  0T  below  the  poverty  level 
from  payment  of  all  income  tax.  Under 
this  new  allowance,  the  minimum 
amoimt  of  inpome  that  a  family  unit 
may  have  without  incurring  tax  liabili- 
ty is  raised  to  $1,100  plus  the  sum  of  its 
$600  personal  exemptions. 

As  a  temporary  transitional  measure, 
the  bill  provides  that  for  1970  this  new 
Income  allowaice  is  to  be  phased  out  as 
the  income  o:'  the  taxpayer  increases 
over  the  poverty  level.  However,  in  sub- 
sequent years  the  allowance  will  apply 
-without  being  phased  out  in  this  way.  In 
1971.  when  thfe  provisions  will  be  fully 
effective,  the  lojw-income  allowance  alone 
will  benefit  ov^  38  million  taxpayers  and 
will  take  off  t^e  tax  rolls  almost  6  mil 
lion  poor  peop 

In  describing  the  rate  reductions  pro 
vided  by  this  bill  I  shall  include  not  only 
the  rate  reductions  provided  in  the  bill 
but  also  the  reduction  included  in  the 
committee  amiidment  which  will  be  of- 
fered later  in  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

Tax  rates  aie  cut  at  least  5  percent 
throughout  the  entire  income  range  with 
one-half  of  th^  reduction  taking  effect 
in  1971  and  th^  full  reduction  taking  ef- 
fect in  1972.  This  is  accomplished  by  re- 
ducing by  1  perfcentage  point  the  present 
rates  ranging  from  14  to  22  percent- 
applying  from  JP500  to  $6,000  of  taxable 
income  for  a  feingle  person  and  from 
$1,000  to  $12,060  for  a  married  couple 
fUing  joint  retiirns.  These  are  the  in- 
come levels  thiit  also  benefit  substan- 
tially from  the  low-income  allowance  and 
the  standard  de^luction. 

At  higher  incbme  levels,  rates  are  also 
cut  at  least  5  percent.  The  top  marginal 
rate  is  cut  froii  70  to  65  percent.  This 
reduction  in  tax^  rates,  particularly  in  the 
upper  rate,  shobld  substantially  reduce 
the  incentive  for  taxpayers  to  seek  shel- 
ter against  th*  ordinary  income  tax 
rates. 

Despite  these  rate  reductions  individ- 
uals with  incomfes  above  $100,000  on  the 
average,  will  receive  no  net  tax  reduc- 
tion under  the  tax  reform  bill.  This  is 
because  they  receive  little  or  no  benefit 
from  the  low-inpome  allowance  and  the 
increased  standird  deduction.  In  addi- 
tion, they  are  alfected  by  the  corrective 
measures  adopted  to  the  tax  reform  bill 
to  curb  the  use  <>f  tax  preferences. 

taeasure  provides  a  ceil- 
ir  g  on  tax  rates  :  or  earned  income.  A  50- 
percent  Umit  is  set  on  the  top  marginal 
tax  rate  appllcal)le  to  earned  income  to 
take  effect  in  19V0.  This  is  provided  not 
measure  but  to  reduce 
the  use  of  tax  shelters. 
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With  a  top  50-percent  marginal  tax  rate 
of  this  t3T>e  on  earned  Income,  taken  to- 
gether with  the  changes  made  by  the 
bill  affecting  the  tax  on  capital  grains,  the 
maximum  incentive  for  a  taxpayer  to 
convert  ordinary  Income  to  capital  gains 
is  reduced  from  a  45  percentage  point 
differential  under  present  law  to  17  Vj 
percentage  points. 

The  fifth  and  final  tax  relief  measure 
in  the  bill  relates  to  the  tax  treatment 
of  single  persons. 

Widows,  widowers,  and  single  persons 
age  35  or  over  will  be  allowed  one-half 
of  the  income  splitting  benefits  avail- 
able to  married  persons  filing  joint  re- 
turns. In  addition,  a  surviving  spouse  will 
continue  to  receive  the  full  income- 
splitting  benefits  accorded  to  married 
couples  filing  joint  returns  so  long  as  she 
continues  to  support  a  dependent  child 
in  her  household.  These  provisions  will 
avoid  the  unduly  heavy  tax  burdens  re- 
sulting under  present  law  for  such  in- 
dividuals. 

Before  leaving  the  relief  measures  in 
the  bill,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  one 
of  the  charges  which  have  been  made. 
Some  have  said  that  the  tax  reform  bill 
will  complicate  our  tax  structure.  For  the 
vast  bulk  of  our  taxpayers,  just  the  op- 
posite is  true.  The  bill  undoubtedly  does 
add  complexities  for  the  small  minority 
of  taxpayers  who  now  benefit  greatly 
from  tax  preferences.  But  these  taxpay- 
ers are  accustomed  to  arranging  their  af- 
fairs in  a  complicated  manner  in  order 
to  get  the  maximum  tax  advantages 
from  preferences.  As  a  result,  they  should 
not  be  greatly  bothered  by  the  additional 
rules  resulting  from  changes  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  designed  to  reduce  their 
preferences.  They  are  more  likely  to  ob- 
ject to  the  fact  that  their  tax  liabilities 
are  being  brought  in  line  with  those  of 
other  taxpayers. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  will  provide  very 
substantial    tax    simplification   for    the 
vast  bulk  of  taxpayers  who  do  not  now 
use  tax  preferences  to  any  significant  de- 
gree. The  increases  in  the  standard  de- 
duction and  the  new  low-income  allow- 
ance which  I  described  a  few  moments 
ago,  both,  wiU  make  important  contribu- 
tions toward  tax  simplification.  These 
two  provisions  together,  when  fully  ef- 
fective, will  make  an  additional  5.8  mil- 
lion returns  nontaxable  and  wUl  shift 
to  the  standard  deduction  some  11.8  mil- 
lion returns  now  itemizing  deductions. 
This  removal  from  the  tax  rolls  of  mil- 
lions   of    low-income    individuals    with 
small  tax  liabilities  will  relieve  these  in- 
dividuals entirely  of  the  necessity  of  pre- 
paring tax  returns  and  making  tax  pay- 
ments. It  will  also  relieve  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  of  the  administrative 
burden  of  processing  these  returns.  Simi- 
larly, the  shift  of  large  numbers  of  tax- 
payers from  itemized  deductions  to  the 
standard  deduction  will  greatly  simplify 
the  operation  of  the  tax  system  for  both 
taxpayers    and    the    Internal    Revenue 
Service. 

This  bill  also  contains  the  portions  of 
the  surcharge  bill,  on  which  Congress  has 
not  acted.  H.R.  12290  as  passed  by  the 
House  not  only  provided  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  surcharge  to  mid- 1970  but 
also  contained  a  number  of  provisions  de- 


signed to  make  a  start  on  the  tax  reform 
program.  HJl.  9951,  which  just  recently 
was  enacted  into  law,  provided  only  for 
the  extension  of  the  10  percent  surcharge 
until  December  31, 1969.  The  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969  includes  those  remaining  pro- 
visions in  H.R.  12290  which  have  not 
yet  been  enacted  into  law. 

The  adoption  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
with  these  provisions  by  the  House  will 
give  this  chamber  an  opportunity  to  take 
these  items  up  with  the  Senate  in  con- 
ference. 

The  specific  items  concerned  are  as 
follows : 

The  bill  now  before  the  House  provides 
for  extension  of  the  surcharge  at  a  5  per- 
cent annual  rate  for  the  first  half  of  cal- 
endar year  1970. 

The  second  feature  carried  over  from 
H.R.  12290  postpones  for  1  year  the 
reductions  scheduled  by  present  law  in 
the  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and  com- 
munications services. 

The  third  feature  taken  from  H.R. 
12290  repeals  the  investment  credit  as  of 
the  end  of  April  18.  1969.  At  present  this 
credit  generally  amounts  to  7  percent  for 
qualified  investment  and  3  percent  for 
public  utiUty  investment.  In  this  case,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  repeal  of  the 
investment  credit  not  only  is  an  anti- 
inflationary  measure  but  also  represents 
a  reform  of  our  tax  structure  as  well. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  permanent  re- 
peal of  the  investment  credit  for  property 
constructed  or  acquired  after  April  18. 
1969.  To  avoid  hardship,  a  transition  pro- 
cedure is  provided  for  taxpayers  who 
have  already  made  investments  or  who 
have  committed  themselves  to  make  such 
investments  on  the  assumption  that  the 
investment  credit  would  continue. 

The  tax  reform  bill,  as  did  H.R.  12290. 
also  provides  a  tax  incentive  to  private 
industry  to  increase  their  efforts  to  com- 
bat environmental  pollution.  This  is  done 
by  permitting  the  costs  of  new  pollution 
control  facilities,  certified  by  the  rele- 
vant State  and  Federal  authorities,  to  be 
amortized  over  a  5-year  period.  Since 
pollution  control  facilities  ordinarily 
have  a  useful  life  extending  considerably 
beyond  5  years,  this  rapid  amortization 
will  provide  a  substantial  inducement  for 
investment  in  such  facilities. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  7-year 
amortization  for  railroad  rolling  stock, 
other  than  locomotives.  This  was  not  in 
H.R.  12290. 

Before  concluding  I  thought  it  might 
also  be  useful  to  the  Members  if  I  re- 
view with  them  the  revenue  effect  of  this 
bill. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  in  calendar  1970 
provides  revenue  gains  of  $4.1  billion — 
substantially  more  than  the  $1.7  billion 
of  revenue  loss  provided  by  the  relief  pro- 
visions effective  in  that  year.  This  means 
that  the  bill  contributes  substantially  to 
fiscal  restraint  in  1970.  The  bill  was  de- 
signed to  have  this  effect  because  of  the 
need  to  continue  an  anti-infiationary 
stance  in  1970  in  order  to  bring  the  econ- 
omy under  control. 

By  1979,  when  all  the  changes  made 
by  the  bill  will  be  fully  effective,  the 
revenue  gain  under  the  bill  will  be 
$6.9     billion     and     the     revenue     loss 
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$9.3  billion.  However,  It  Is  anticipated 
that  this  difference  of  $2.4  billion  be- 
tween the  revenue  loss  and  revenue  gain 
will,  in  the  long  run,  absorb  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  fiscal  dividend  which  can 
be  expected  in  these  years — the  in- 
creased tax  receipts  attributable  to  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  economy  over  the 
years. 

The  $6.9  billion  of  revenue  gain  when 
the  revenue  act  is  fully  effective  is  com- 
posed of  a  $3.6  billion  revenue  gain  from 
all  items  in  the  tax  reform  program  and 
a  $3.3  billion  gain  from  repeal  of  the  in- 
vestment credit. 

Of  the  total  of  $9.3  billion  of  revenue 
loss  in  1979,  rate  reduction  accounts  for 
$4.5  billion  and  the  maximum  50  percent 
rate  on  earned  Income  accoimts  for  $100 
million.  The  low-income  allowance — with 
no  reduction  after  income  passes  the  pov- 
erty level — provided  a  tax  reduction  of 
$2.6  billion.  The  increase  in  the  standard 
deduction  reduces  revenue  by  an  esti- 
mated $1.4  billion;  while  the  extension  of 
income  splitting  to  widows,  widowers, 
mature  single  people,  and  surviving 
spouses  with  dependent  children  involves 
a  $650  million  revenue  loss. 

The  tax  reform  bill  is  specifically  tai- 
lored to  give  propxjrtionately  greater  re- 
lief to  people  with  low  and  moderate  in- 
comes than  to  people  with  high  incomes. 
As  I  indicated  earlier  when  its  provi- 
sions become  fully  effective,  the  bill  will 
provide  an  average  tax  reduction  of  more 
than  66  percent  for  those  with  adjusted 
gross  income  of  $3,000  or  less,  a  32  per- 
cent reduction  for  those  in  the  $3,000  to 
$5,000  income  class,  18  percent  for  tax- 
payers in  the  $5,000  to  $7,000  income 
range,  11  percent  between  $7,000  and 
$10,000,  over  10  percent  in  the  $10,000  to 
$15,000  class  and  8  percent  plus  in  the 
$15,000  to  $20,000  class.  As  a  result  of 


the  substantial  impact  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  to  restrict  tax  preferences, 
those  with  incomes  above  $100,000  will, 
on  the  average,  receive  no  tax  reduction 
but  instead  will  have  their  taxes  in- 
creased about  4  percent. 

Most  of  the  income  tax  relief  for  those 
in  the  low-income  brackets  is  provided  by 
the  new  low-income  allowance  of  $1,100. 
The  increase  in  the  standard  deduction 
to  15  percent  will  also  aid  those  with 
modest  incomes  as  well  as  taxpayers  in 
the  middle-income  brackets  who  will  also 
benefit  from  the  increase  in  the  stand- 
ard deduction  ceiling  from  $1,000  to 
$2,000.  For  income  levels  above  $15,000, 
the  increase  in  the  standard  deduction 
gradually  becomes  less  significant  while 
the  rate  reductions  become  more 
significant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  bill  com- 
mends itself  to  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  this  House,  not  just  because 
there  are  in  it  some  very  fine  changes — 
primarily  beginning  in  1970 — beneficial 
to  all  our  taxpayers,  but  also  because  we 
have  made  fundamental  changes  with 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  restore  a  greater 
degree  of  equity  under  the  tax  law  be- 
tween taxpayers  with  the  same  ability  to 
pay. 

This  bill  is  essential  to  reform  our  tax 
structure  and  to  make  our  tax  system 
fairer.  It  is  urgently  needed  to  maintain 
the  morale  of  our  taxpayers  and  to 
demonstrate  to  all  that  million  dollar 
incomes  with  no  tax  liabilities  are  a  thing 
of  the  past.  It  is  needed  to  grant  tax  re- 
lief to  taxpayers  in  general  and  par- 
ticularly to  those  at  poverty  levels. 
Finally,  the  bill  is  needed  to  repeal  the 
investment  credit  which  has  outlived  its 
usefulness  and  to  extend  the  surcharge 
on  a  temporary  basis  until  mid- 1970  so 
that  we  can  complete  the  job  of  fiscal 
restraint  needed  to  clamp  down  on  in- 


flation and  to  get  the  economy  under 
control. 

The  American  people  are  looking  to  us 
to  provide  leadership  and  responsible 
action  in  providing  tax  reform.  Responsi- 
ble action  calls  for  us  to  act  and  act  now 
in  passing  H.R.  13270. 

At  this  point  I  Insert  in  the  Record  a 
series  of  tables  showing  revisions  in  cer- 
tain tables  in  the  committee  report  and 
also  two  committee  amendments  to  be 
offered  at  the  appropriate  time. 

COMMriTEE    REPOBT    TABLES 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  know,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
agreed  to  an  amendment  decretising  tax 
rates  in  1971  and  1972  not  only  to  the 
extent  shown  in  the  bill  and  in  the  com- 
mittee report  but  also  an  additional 
amount.  The  additional  amount  provides 
for  a  1  percentage  point  decrease  in 
the  brackets  from  14  percent  through  19 
percent  and  also  in  the  32  percent  and 
36  percent  brackets.  This  committee 
amendment  was  adopted  in  order  to  give 
assurances  of  at  least  a  5 -percent  rate 
reduction  for  all  taxpayers.  The  cost  in 
1972  when  the  amendment  is  fully  ef- 
fective is  $2.4  billion. 

This  committee  amendment  will 
change  many  of  the  tables  shown  in  the 
committee  report.  Because  of  this,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  new  series  of  tables  from 
table  1  through  table  12— pages  4 
through  19 — which  correspond  to  those 
in  the  committee  report  as  to  table  num- 
bers and  content.  There  is  no  table  5  or 
6  in  the  material  I  am  inserting,  how- 
ever, since  these  tables  in  the  commit- 
tee report  are  unaffected  by  the  rate 
change  adopted  by  the  committee.  In  ad- 
dition, I  am  inserting  one  table  toward 
the  back  of  the  report,  which  also  was 
changed— table  15  appearing  on  page  212 
of  the  report: 


TABLE  l.-THE  BALANCING  OF  TAX  REFORM  WITH  TAX  RELIEF  UNDER  H.R.  13270  WITH  MODIFIED  RATE  REDUCTION-CALENDAR  YEAR  TAX  LIABILITY  (P.  4  OF  COMMITTEE  REPORT) 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1974 


1979 


T,x  reform  program. +1.|«0                +2.050                +2  180                +2  600                 +3.555 

Repeal  of  investment  credit +^.  ^W -^-i.WB +^'"^ ^^' '"" ^^'^ 

Tax  reform  and  repeal  of  investment  credit +«.!«               +|.05?               +5.180               +5.700                +6.855 

Income  tax  relief -1,692                -6,787                -'i.iii                   »,*'»                     '■";» 

Note:  The  tax  surcharge  extension  (J3.1  liability  for  1970)  and  the  excise  tax  extension  (J1.17  billion,  J0.8  billion,  JO.g  billion,  and  $0.4  billion  for  1970  through  1973,  respectively)  are  not  included 
above  because  of  their  impermanent  character. 

TABLE  2.-BALANCING  OF  TAX  REFORM  AND  TAX  RELIEF-CALENDAR  YEAR  TAX  LIABILITY  (PAGE  12  OF  COMMITTEE  REPORT) 

I  In  millions  of  dollars] 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1974 


1979 


,        ,                                                                                                                                                             4-1640+2  050               +2.180                +2.600  +3.555 

Tax  reform  program T,'?2{                Itooo                +3  000                +3  100  +3.300 

Repeal  of  investment  credit ■ -\-l.rm +3.«X) -\-i.\^x> ^^- '"" ^  ' 

Tax  reform  and  repeal  of  investment  credit +4.140               +5.050               +5.180               +5.700  +6.855 

Income  tax  relief:                                                                                                                                                 .„                  _-,,                  _s25                  —625  —625 

Low  income  allowance -'"                   ,  5i;                _?  027                -2  027  -2  027 

Removal  of  phaseout  on  low  income  allowance ii^-                 f'^i;                  \'vix                  \'vi\  — 1*373 

liKrease  in  standard  deduction  1 -*'                12240                Ii'l98                -i'««  -4' 498 

Rate  reduction - ™-                  ^\^                   J_,ru^                   J,joo  -100 

Maximum  50-percent  rate  on  earned  mcome ~*""                      i?x                   _ilX                   _ctjs  _65o 

Intermediate  tax  treatment  for  certain  single  persons,  etc ^2! - 

Total  reductions ->.6«               -"-"^               -"-"^               -"'"^  -""^ 

.1970:  13  pe.en,,  Jl,400 ceiling;  1971: 14  percent,  $1,700  celling:  1972:  15  percent,  J2.000  ^^^^J^^lf^^^^^^ 

*  Lively)  are  not  included  above  because  ol  their  impermanent  character. 
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TAIU 1-4N0IVHMMI.  INCMC  TAX  LMSIUTY-TAX  MOCR 


Aeidm 


Wto  J3,000 

J3.000IO  J5.0W.. 
JS.OOO  fo  $7,00». 
J7,000to  JIO.OOO. 
{10.000  te)lS.«OI 
$1^000  t(  KOfiK 


fKSfllTUW  Wd  A«0»«IT  AIW  P€iCBIT*fi€  Of  CH*NfiC  BNOa  KFOtll  AlW  RmEf  PI«)Vt$l01IS  WHEN  fUUY  EFrt 
nVC  <f .  U  OF  OOWMITEE  KPOtT) 


tmntm(,^)m4»- 

unia(-),  U»m 

fnmiima  (MUNf 


Tnni4«r 
(aillions) 


raittM  anMdiMfif) 


(milDoiu) 


Percentage 
tud«cf«as« 
under  orig- 
inal rata 


AJunHjnel 
percentigt 

nduclioo 

froBi  rnodi- 

Nd  rat* 


»«• 


KIC9 
3,32* 

i.m 

11,792 
II.  4M 


-$775 

-1,0« 

-996 

-1,J49 

-1,932 

-775 


-m.3 

-31.8 
-17.8 
-11.4 
-10.4 
-14 


-64.0 
-27.3 
-12.  J 
-«l5 
-6.0 
-S.4 


2.3 
4.3 
IS 
4.9 
4.4 
3.0 


A6I  cins 


Tax 

prtMnt  law 
(millions) 


laeiMwr+)ar«a- 
craaiac-Xfna 

THfufin  ana  rHiet 
piovKiMi  (taking 
mto  accMM  c«n>- 
mittee  amendment) 


Amount 
(miJIions) 


Percent- 
age 


Perceataga 
taidacreisa 

under  orig- 
wal  rate 
schedule 


Additional 
percwitage 
reductioa 
from  modi- 
fied rata 
sckadala 


J20,000  to  J50,000 113,988 

JSO.OOO  to  $100,000. 6  659 

$100,000  and  over 7.6*6 

Total 77,884 


-$976 
-365 

+324 


-7.0 
-S.5 
+4.2 


-5.1 
-5.0 
+4.2 


1.9 
.5 


-7,893       -10.1 


-7.8 


3.1 


TABU  4.-TAX  RELIEF 


PIIOVIStONS  AfFECTING  IHOIVIOOAIS  AND  TOTAl  FOt  ALL  »EFO((W  ANO  RELIEF  PROVISIONS  AFFKTING  INOIVIOUAIS,  KfflEN  FUUY  EFFECTIVE,  BY  ADJUSTED 
SROSS  ll»CO«E  CtASS,  1969  LEVaS  (PAGE  13  OF  COMMITTEE  REPORT) 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


AQIciast 


Ola  $3,000 

$1,000  to  $5,000'.'.'.' 

$5,00tto$7JOO_.. 

$ia,acoto$nCm.. 

$15,000  to  $20,000  . 
$20,000  to  $50,000 
$50,000  to  $100,000.. 
$100,000  and  s««r... 


ToM. 


TABLE  7-8.-TAX  kBLE 


AG)  class 


Otc  $3,000 

$3,000  to  $5,080... 
$5,000  t»  $7,000... 
$7,000  to  $10,000.. 
$10,000  to  $15,000. 
$15,000  to  $20,000., 


TABLE  9. -TAX  BUROEHS 


Adjusted  gross  income  (w)  gas  and  salaries) 


$3,000  . 

$3,500.. 
$4.000.. 

$5i008 

$7,500.. 
$10,000. 


■Does  not  include  10- 
*Uses  provisions  effective 
'  Uses  minimum  standard 
•  Uses  minimum  standard 


TABLE  lO.-TAX 


Adjusted  gross  income  (wi  les  and  salaries) 


$900  .. 

$1,700. 
$3,000. 
$4,000. 
$5,000. 
P,500. 


Reform 
provisMiB 


Low  income 
aMawanca 


15-p«fcant  Maximum  tax 

Elimmationof    $2,000  standard         General  rate  on  earned         Intermediate 

rhasamt  dadoctioa  reductions  ineama       tax  traatmeat 


Total  relief 
prawtians 


Total,  all 
provisions 


+U                   -552  -282 

-3                    -72  -78« 

+S                      -1  -594 

+7 -335 

+21 -83 

+23 -16 

+9* -8 

+137 -1 

+1.081 

+1,310                   lia  -2,027 


-228 

-789 

-231 

-117 

-7 

-1 


-1,373 


-27 

-141  

—329 

-«3 

-975 

-496 

-806 

-420  -20 

-641  -80 

-4,498  -100 


-10 

-45 

-75 

-130 

-HI 

+55 

-135 

-54 

-35 


-791 
-1,046 

-999 
-1,356 
-l,9St 

-798 
-I.06C 

-502 

-757 


-775 

-1,049 

—996 

-1,349 

-1,932 

-775 

-976 

-365 

+324 


-650 


-9,273 


-7,883 


;  RETURTtS  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW,  NUMBER  MADE  NONTAXABLE  BY  RaiEF  PROVISIONS,  AND  NUMBER  BENEFITINC  FROM  RATE  REDUCTION 

r  of  leturas  in  thausands  (p.  17  in  comniltea  report)| 


Taxable  under 
present  law 


Made  nontaxable 

by  low- income 

allowance 

■ad  15  percent 

$2,000  standard 

deductioa 


Remainini 

taxable— benefit 

from  modified 

rate  reduction 


10,053 
9,S«2 
9,779 
13,  815 
13.062 
3.8S2 


5,398 

389 

41 

S 

1 

2 


4,655 
9.173 
9.738 
13,  807 
U,055 
3,850 


AGI  class 


Taxable  under 
present  law 


Made  nontaxable 

by  low- income 

allowance 

and  15  percaot 

$2,000  sUndard 

deduction 


Remaining 

taxable— benefit 

from  modified 

rate  reduction 


$20,000  to  $50,000... 
$50,000  to  $100,000.. 

$100,000  and  over... 

Total 


2,594  

340 

95 

63,152  5,845 


2,594 

340 

95 


57,397 


INDER  PRESENT  UW.i  UNDER  H.R,  13270.1  AND  PERCENT  TAX  CHANCE,  MARRIED  COUPLE  WITH  2  DEPENDENTS  (ASSUMES  NONBUSINESS  DEDUCTIONS  OF  1 

PERCENT  OF  INCOME)  (P.  17  Of  COMMITTEE  REPORT) 


Piesent 
tax  law 


H.R.  13270 
lax 


m 

•$70 
•140 
<290 
>687 
•1,114 


(0 

(') 
«$65 
•20B 
•576 
•958 


Percent 

tax  change 

0 

-100.0 

-53.6 

-31.0 

-16.2 

-14.0 

Adjusted  gross  Income  (wages  and  salaries) 


Present 
tax  law 


H.R.  13270 
tax 


Percent 
tax  change 


$12,500 •$1,567  •$1,347  -14.0 

$15,000 •2.062  '1,846  -19.5 

$17,500 »2, 598  '2,393  -7.9 

$20,000 '3, 160  '2,968  -6.1 

$25,000 »4,412  •4,176  -5.5 


percint  surcharge, 
or  tax  year  1972. 
I  eduction  of  $600. 
I  eduction  of  $1,100. 


>  Itemizes  deductible  nonbusiness  expenses. 

•Uses  15-percent  standard  deduction. 

'  Uses  $2,000  limit  on  15-percant  standard  deductiea. 


lUROENS  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW,i  UNDER  H.R.  13270,:  ANO  PERCENT  TAX  CHANGE  (ASSUMES  NONBUSINESS  DEDUCTIONS  OF  10  PERCENT  OF 

INCOME)  (P.  18  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  REPORT) 


Single  person  under  K  (not  a  widow  or 
widower) 


tax  law 


H.R.  13270 
tax 


Percent 
tax  change 


>• 

>$115 

•329 

•500 

•671 

•1,168 


•0 
•0 

•$180 

•344 

•524 

•1,023 


0 

-loao 

-45.3 
-31.2 
-21.9 
-12.4 


Single  person  under  35  (not  a  widow  or 
widower) 


Adjusted  gross  income  (wages  and  salaries) 


Present 

tax  law 


H.a 13270 
tax 


Percent 
tax  change 


$10,000 '$1,742  '$1,507  -13.5 

$12,500 '2,398  •2.078  -13.3 

$15,000 '3,154  "2,806  -11.0 

$17,500 '3,999  •3.613  -7.9 

$20,000 '4,918  "4.650  -5.4 

$25,000 '6,982  '6,566  -6.0 


■Does  not  include  10-percait  surcharge. 
"Uses  provisions  effective  lor  tax  year  1972. 
•Uses  minimum  standard  dWnction  et  $300. 
*Uses  minimum  standard  dfedection  of  $1,101. 


'Uses  10-percent  standard  dedoctioe. 

°  Uses  15-percenl  standvd  deductiea. 

'  Itemizes  deductible  nonbusiness  expenses. 

•Uses  $2,000  limit  on  15-percent  standard  deduction. 
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TABLE  11  -TAX  BURDENS  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW.i  UNDER  H.R.  13270,'  AND  PERCENT  TAX  CHANGE  (ASSUMES  NONBUSINESS  DEDUCTIONS  OF  10  PERCENT  OF  INCOME)  (P.  18  OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  REPORT) 


Single  person,  35  and  over  (widow  or  widower 
at  any  age) 


Adjusted  gross  income  (wages  and  salaries) 


Present 
tax  law 


H.R.  13270 
tax 


J900            '0 

$l,7dO '$115 

$3,000 =329 

$4,000 500 

$5000       '671 

$7:000: '1.168 


'  Does  not  include  10-percent  surcharge. 
1  Uses  provisions  effective  for  tax  year  1972. 
'  Uses  minimum  standard  deduction  of  $300. 
<  Uses  minimum  standard  deduction  of  $1,100. 


<0 

*0 

•  $175 

<331 

«501 

•957 


Percent 
tax  change 


0 
-100.0 
-46.8 
-33.8 
-25.3 
-18.1 


Single  person,  35  and  over  (widow  or  widower 
at  any  age) 


Adjusted  gross  income  (wages  and  salaries) 


Present 
tax  law 


H.R.  13270 
tax 


Percent 
tax  change 


$10,000 '$1,742 

$12.500. - —  '2,398 

$15,000  -.  '3,154 

$17500      '3,999 

$20,000 '4,918 

$25,000.. - -- - '6.982 


•$1,399 
•1,906 
•  2,532 
«3,250 
'4,042 
» 5, 643 


-19.7 
-20.5 
-19.7 
-18.7 
-17.8 
-19.2 


'  Uses  10-percent  standard  deduction. 

'  Uses  15-percent  standard  deduction. 

'  Itemizes  deductible  nonbusiness  expenses. 

«  Uses  $2,000  limit  on  15-percent  standard  deduction. 


TABLE  12.-EFFECT  OF  H.R.  13270  ON  FISCAL  YEAR  RECEIPTS,  1970  ANO  1971  (P.  19  OF  COMMITTEE  REPORT) 

(In  blllionsl 


Fiscal  year 


1970 


1971 


Tax  reform  provisions: 

Corporation 

Individual 

Total,  tax  reform  provisions 

Tax  relief  provisions: 

Corporation 

Individual 

Total,  tax  relief  provisions.. 


+$0.4 

+$1.1 

+.3 

+.6 

+.7 

+1.7 

-0 

-.1 

-.7 

-3,6 

-.7 

-3.7 

Fiscal  year 


1970 


1971 


Other  provisions: 

Repeal  of  investment  credit: 

Corporation 

Individual. .   - 

Total,  repeal  of  investment  credit 

Extend  tax  surcharge: 

Corporation 

Individual.- 

Total,  surcharge  extension 

Extend  excise  taxes 

Total,  other  provisions 

Total - - 


+$0.9 
+.4 

+$1.9 
+.6 

+1.3 

+2.6 

+.3 
+1.7 

+.7 
+.4 

+2.0 

+1.1 

+.5 

+1.1 

+3.8 

+4.8 

+3.8 


+2.8 


TABLE  15.-IN0IVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  RATE  SCHEDULE  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW,  UNDER  H.R.  13270  AS  REPORTED  AND  AS  MODIFIED,  FOR  CALENDAR  YEARS  1971  ANO  1972 

(P.  212  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  REPORT) 


Taxable  income  bracket 


Tax  rate  (percent) 


Single  person  not 

eligible  for 

inter,  rates 

(thousands  of 

dollars) 


Committee  bill 


Married  (joint) 

(thousands  of 
dollars) 


Present  ■ 
law 


As  reported 


As  modified 


1971 


1972 


1971 


1972 


OtoO.5 Otol.... 

0.5  to  1 1  to2... 

1  to  1.5 2to3... 

1.5  to  2 3  to  4... 

2to4 4to8... 

4to6  8to  12.. 

6to8  12  to  16. 

gto  10 16  to  20. 

10  to  12 20  to  24. 

12  to  14 24  to  28. 

14  to  16 28  to  32. 

16  to  18 32  to  36. 

18  to  20 36  to  40. 

20  to  22 40  to  44. 


14 
15 
16 
17 
19 
22 
25 
28 
32 
36 
39 
42 
45 
48 


14.0 
15.0 
16.0 
17.0 
19.0 
21.5 
24.0 
27.5 
31.5 
35.5 
38.0 
41.0 
43.5 
46.0 


14 
15 
16 
17 
19 
21 
23 
27 
31 
35 
37 
40 
42 
44 


'13.5 
1  14.5 
I  15.5 

■  16.5 
1  18.5 

21.5 
24.0 
27.5 
130.5 

■  34.5 
38.0 
41.0 
43.5 
46.0 


'  13 

'14 

'15 

'16 

'  18 

21 

23 

27 

■  30 

■34 

37 

40 

42 

44 


Taxable  income  bracket 


Tax  rate  (percent) 


Single  person  not 

eligible  for 

inter,  rates 

(thousands  of 

dollars) 


Committee  bill 


Married  (joint) 

(thousands  of 
dollars) 


Present 
law 


As  reported 


As  modlhed 


1971 


1972 


1971 


22to26 44to52 

26  to  32 52  to  64 

32  10  38 64  to  76 

38  to  44.   76  to  88 

44  to  50  88  to  100 

50  to  60  ...  100  to  120... 

60to70     120to  140... 

70to80     140to  160  ... 

goto  90 160tol80... 

goto  100  180to200  ... 

100  to  120     . 200to240.... 

120  to  150 240  to  300... 

150  to  200 30010  400... 

200andover.- 400andover. 


50 
53 
55 
58 
60 
62 
64 
66 
68 
69 
70 
70 
70 
70 


48.5 

51.0 
52.5 
55.0 
57.0 
60.0 
62.0 
63.0 
64.5 
65.0 
66.0 
66.5 
67.0 
67.5 


47 
49 
50 
52 
54 
58 
60 
60 
61 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 


48.5 

51.0 

52.5 

55.0 

57.0 

60.0 

62.0 

63.0 

64. 

65. 

66. 

66. 

67. 

67. 


1972 


47 
49 
50 
52 
54 
58 
60 
60 
61 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 


■  Changed  in  Aug  5  modihcation. 


COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  adopted  two  amendments  to  be  of- 
fered to  the  pending  bill.  One  of  these 
amendments  relates  to  the  rate  reduction 
effective  in  1971  and  1972.  This  amend- 
ment provides  for  a  1  percentage  point 
rate  reduction  in  the  rate  brackets  from 
14  percent  through  19  percent.  These  are 
the  rate  brackets  from  zero  through 
$4,000  in  the  case  of  single  persons  not 
eligible  for  Intermediate  tax  rates  and 
zero  through  $8,000  for  married  couples 
filing  joint  returns.  In  1971,  the  rate  de- 
creases in  these  brackets  are  increased 
by   one-half   a   percentage   point.   The 


amendment  also  decreases  the  rate  in  the 
$10,000  to  $12,000  brackets  for  single  tax- 
payers in  present  law  from  32  percent 
which  imder  the  reported  bill  is  reduced 
to  31  percent,  a  further  percentage  point 
to  30.  Similarly,  the  36  percent  rate  in 
present  law  which  under  the  reported 
bill  is  reduced  to  35  percent  is  further 
reduced  to  34  percent  in  the  committee 
amendment.  These  rates,  of  course,  are 
those  applicable  to  1972.  In  1971  the  re- 
ductions are  one-half  this  size;  namely, 
to  a  level  of  30.5  percent  and  to  a  level 
of  34.5  percent,  respectively. 

It  is  anticipated  that  in  1971  these  rate 
reductions  will  reduce  revenues  by  $1.2 


billion  and  that  by  1972  when  the  reduc- 
tions are  fully  effective  the  revenue  loss 
will  be  S2.4  billion.  These  rate  reductions 
were  added  to  those  in  the  committee  bill 
to  give  assurance  that  all  taxpayers 
would  receive  rate  reductions  of  at  least 
5  percent  in  1972. 

The  committee  amendment  which  will 
be  offered  is  as  follows: 
Cor.n.:irTEE  Amendment  on  Rates  of  Tax  on 

INDIVIDUAI,S 

Page  358,  strike  out  line  13  and  all  that 
follows  down  to  (but  not  including)  line  1 
on  page  364,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

•■(3)  Taxable  Years  Beginning  in  1971. — 
In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning  after 
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"If  the  tauble  incomn  is 
N«t  aver  {500 
Over  J500  but  net 
0*er  $1,000  twf  not 
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^T^  ^!  r'^  individual  (other  than  an     subsection  (b)  appUes)  a  tax  determined  In 
intermediate   tax  rate   Individual   to   whom      accordance  with  fhe  following  taW™ 


The  tax  is; 
ii  w^ 13.5%  of  the  taxable  income. 

n««  tiiyvi  K,rf  ^.^  ;J  nS H*'  P'"'  '5-5'"''  0'  «««'  over  Jl.OOO 

Over  Jl,500  but  not  over  JZ.OOO d?  50  nlus  IR  St"  nt  ttn,.,  nv,.,  ci  "mn 

Over  B.OOO  but  not  Over  J4,000 »00  iTus  18  ikofeVe^aVtV  MO 

Over  KOOO  but  not  ever  J6.000 S570  Sul  21  k  a  V^  o«  S'oM 

Over  W.OOO  but  no*  over  $10,000 jl  5go  i>lu«27  fe,  of  hiom  n>,mrisi  nnn 

Over  $10,000  b«t  oof  over  $12,000  ...  Km  iZ\  iAlril^^J^iVOnnS 

Over  $12,000  Mit  not  over  $14,000  .  J2750  Su!  35%  3  e^^  SZ  S  ?  8s 

Over  $20,000  but  no  over  $22,000 ^l^X 4%Vl"^^oZVoOM^ 


If  the  taxable  income  is —  xhe  tax  Is 

Over  $22,000  bot  not  over  $26,006 $6  820  olus  48  5%  of  excess  ovnr  »?  noo 

0.':;  ¥4'Z  S".'  "°Jl  "•'  S2-S2 W>«0  P  "'  51%  Sf  exVe"  ov'er  »f  ^ 

oZ  mISo  h.1  Hm  ^!!'  S5-2S J"'*^"  P'"  ^^  5%  of  excess  ov"  $32,000 

n!!rlS™h  !™  """SS'SSS $18,270  plus  57'^  of  excess  over  $44  000 

nZ  i^'SS  k"   ""  ""^  JfS-S22 »^'69<'  P'"'  60-;  of  excess  over  $50  000 

oZ  lyn'SS  hH   "m  ""'^  Sn'SSS J"'""  P'"'  62^  of  excess  over  $60  000 

S*!  f?ffl„''^' ."'" .'""  *l?Sk<'55i  -  -  -  W«.6«l  P'tis  65%  of  excess  over  $90^000 


Over  $100,000  but  not  over  $120  000 
Over  $120,000  but  not  over  $150  000 
Over  $150,000  but  not  over  $200  000 


$53,140  plus  66%  of  excess  over  $100,000 
$66,340  plus  66.5%  of  exce«  over  $120,000 


"(4)     Taxable     Teaks     Beginning 

1971. — In  the  caie  of  a  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  81,  1971,  there  la  hereby  Im- 


hZ  »mSS  ""'  ""'  "'"  ^^"'•°*'-  ■  -  -        ^'^^  P'>»  67%  of  excess  over  $150,000 
Over  $200,000 JU9,790  plus  67.5%  of  excea  over  $200.0 


poeed  on  the  taxable  Income  of  every  Indi- 
vidual (other  than  an  Intermediate  tax  rate 
Individual  to  whom  subsection  (b)  applies) 


$200,000 

a   tax   determined   In   accordance   wlUi   tlie 
following  table: 


"If  the  taxable  income  is—  The  tax  is 

^tU'Wj^,     -.-■i-iiWfi: '3%  of  the  taxable  income. 

nZ  t?^  h  ?■"  ?T  "i^Sii «5  plus  14'-„  of  excess  over  $500 

Ovl  \[^  h"   ""  T'  ii'SS *'^^P'"'  '5%  of  excess  over  $1,000 

nZ  S'SS  1"   ""  *"'  Jf'SSS ^^^O  plus  18%  of  excess  over  $2  000 

ntlr  «  SS  ^l  ™  J"'  S'2S »^  P""  ^^"  0'  "'"ss  over  $4  000 

^!   «'^  n"!  "'l  f"  f^'^ $1,076  plus  23%  of  excess  overie.OOO 

S  !   S^^SSn";!.'."?  ."'V  Jb*^ J'„"S  P'"'  ir-  <"  "«"  °ver  $8  000 

'      J,?SSS ^°^°  P'"'  ^  "  0'  e'cess  over  $10,000 


Over  $10,000  but  not 


Over  $12,000  but  not  iver  $14,000 $2  670  plus  34%  of  excess  over  Jl?  00(1 

Over  $14,000  but  not  fcver  $16  000 1  C  350  p  us  37%  ll  Ixc^  IZ  14000 

Over  $16,000  but  not  „ver  $18  000 1  $4  090  p  us  40%  0  Ixl^  IZ  X  60M 

Over  $4«,000  but  not  fver  $20,000 K»0  plus  «%  0  «cJS  Zi  $  I'SSS 


(b)  iNTEEMXDikTX  TAX  RATES. — Sectlon  1 
(b)(1)  Is  amended  by  inserting  "and  before 
January  1.  1971, 1  after  "December  31,  1964," 
each  place  It  appears  and  by  adding  at  the 


"If  the  Uxalde  income  is —  TIte  tax  is 

nZ,  8?'SSS  k"!  ""!  "•'"  Sl'^ *5'""  P'"'  **'^''  "'  "«ss  over  W.OOO 

nZ  Hf'ffi  k"  "°  ■"*'  Si2S2 "■''*''  P'"^  *^'""  °'  «««  over  $26  000 

Ov«   Ws>?^  h"  "°  """  8?'SS2 ^"■^'O  P'"  ^'^r  of  excess  over  $32,000 

n!f,  Sf-Sm  k"  ""  '"'*'  Jf^'SSS ^'^'^O  P'"  "'^'  0'  excess  over  $38  000 

nZ  Sn'SS  k"   "°  '"""  JfS'222 ^'^'^S"  P'"'  54%  of  excess  over  $44  000 

nZ  «S'28S  h"I  "''  "'""  HS-SSS *^°"''  P'"'  58%  of  excess  over  »0  000 

n»  SS'S^  £"!  ""  °'""  f^J^ ^^'^^  P""  fi""^  0'  "«ss  over  $60,000 

nZ  SSh''SSn''l?*."'".°**'  ^''SSa— -  »*590  plus  61%  of  excess  over  $80000 

n^!  I  SS'™  k"   ""  ""^  J  ?S'2S2-  -  -  -  W790  plus  62%  of  excess  over  $100,000 

o^i  Mh"   ""  "'"U^'SSS---  miMpluseS^^  of  excess  ovtr  $120  000 

n^   Ji^SSS  '""  ""'  ""*'  »<».«»-  -  -  -  W2.090  plus  64%  of  excess  over  $150  000 

Over  $200,000 $114,090  plus  65%  of  excess  over  $200  000" 


the    following    new    subpara- 


end    thereof 
graphs : 

"(C)   Taxable  Years  Beginning  in  1971. 

In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31,   1970,   and   before   January    1, 


1972,  there  Is  hereby  Imposed  on  the  taxable 
Income  of  every  individual  who  Is  an  Inter- 
mediate tax  rate  Individual  a  tax  determined 
In  accordance  with  the  following  table: 


"If  the  taxable  income  ii  :  The  tax  is- 

f!i!T^n^'?°.  ^   ■     ^;^ ".5%  of  the  taxable  income. 

?^' ^-^  k"!  "°!  "" "  H2SS «35  plus  15.5'-;,  ot  excess  over  $1,000 

Over  $2,000  but  not  o<  Br  $4,000 S290  plus  17  51^  ol  excess  ovor  t7(vnn 

Over  $4,000  but  not  ovsr  $6,000 $640  plul   9  5%  Jl  m^  oZ  m'ooO 

Over  $6,000  but  not  ov,r  $a.000 W plus  21  5%  ot  e^esTover^^^ 

Over  $8,000  but  not  ovsr  $10,000 $1  460  plus  24  5%  0  e"ltt  ovl  $8  000 

n""  \u'^  i"l  "V"'  l\l-^ "''SO  P'"^  26-5%  of  exce     ove   $10  000 

Over  $12,000  but  not  orer  $14,000 »««  plus  29  5%  of  excess  over  $12  000 

n'"  Wi'^  S"l  "°! r'  \\i^ ^^O^O  P'!"  31%  Of  exce?s1ver  iuooT 

n'"  l\i?^  ?"   ""  "*"  JIS'^ »•**'  P'"  34%  of  excess  over  $16,000 

Over  $18,000  but  not  over  $20,000 $4,370  plus  35  5%  ol  excess  over  118  000 

Over  $20,000  but  not  o.er  $22,000 $5,080  p  us  38  5%  o\  "eels  we  $20  000 

Over  $22,000  but  not  o^er  $24,000 $5  850  plus  iO%  of  ex^  ow  $^0M 

aZ  ^yiZ  t^l  ~!  "I'"  gf-SS h>^  P""  *2%  of  ex^  ov^  tt4;oSo 

Over  $26,000  but  not  o^er  $28,000 J7,490  plus  43%  of  excess  over  Cfi  DOO 

dZ  M?SS  ?"!  '°\  T  HI'SS F350  p'"» «-  ol  l^l  oZ  mm 

Over  »2.000  but  not  01  er  $36.000 $  0,1  0  plus  46  5%  ol  excess  over  132  000 

Over  $36,000  but  not  01  er  $3«.000 $1 1;970  plus  4«%  Sf  excess  ove^^S^iT 


"If  the  taxable  income  Is —  The  tax  is 

S*"'  H?'229  ''"'  ""'  0""'  $40,000- $12,930  plus  49.5%  of  excess  over  $38  000 

Over  $40,000  but  not  over  $44,000 $13,920  plus  50.5%  ol  excess  over  $40'000 

n"^'  ^n^  ^"1  ""'  "*"  Jf2'S29 "5,940  plus  52.5%  of  excess  over  W4;000 

2"*'  J^3'22S  P"'  not  over  $52,000 $19,090  plus  54.5%  of  excess  over  $50  000 

S'"  «n'™  ."!  ""I  "'^  JfS'SSS *2°' '  80  PluJ  55.5%  ol  excess  over  $52;000 

n""  H2HS2  ^"'  "°'  ""e'  ^-^ *2*'"0  plus  56.5%  ol  excess  over  $60  000 

S**^  J5JS22  *>"'  ""'  °v"  ''6'''*'0 *26,880  plus  57.5%  of  excess  over  $64  000 

n*"  Sn™  ?"!  ""!  °'""  HS'SSS *33,7«0  plus  59%  ol  excess  over  $76,000 

2""  H2'?2°  P"'  ™'  O"*'  ^.^>00 $36,140  plus  60%  ot  excess  over  $80  000 

Over  $88,000  but  not  over  $100,000 $40,940  plus  61%  ot  excess  over  $88  000 


"(D)     Taxable 
1971. — In  the  cast 


"If  the  taxable  income  is 

Not  over  $1,000 

Over  $1,000  but  not  ovi 
Over  $2,000  but  not  . 
Over  $4,000  but  not  0. 
Over  $6,000  but  not  ov 
Over  $8,000  but  not  ov 
Over  $10,000  but  not  o 
Over  $12,000  but  not  o 
Over  $14,000  but  not  a< 
Over  $16,000  but  not  o' 
Over  $13,000  but  not 
Over  $20,000  but  not 
Over  $22,000  but  not 
Over  $24,000  but  not 
Over  $26,000  but  not 


om  • 


ov  ir 


Over  $100,000  but  not  over  $120,000 
Over  $120,000  but  not  over  $140,000 
Over  $140,000  but  not  over  $160,000 
Over  $160,000  but  not  over  $200,000 
Over  $200,000  but  not  over  $240,000 
Over  $240,000  but  not  ovet  $300,000 


$48,260  plus  63%  ot  excess  over  $100,000 
$60,860  plus  64%  of  excess  over  $120  000 
$73,660  plus  65%  ot  excess  over  $140,000 
$86,660  plus  66%,  of  excess  over  $160,000 
$113,060  plus  66.5%  ol  excess  over  $200  000 
$139,660  plus  67%  of  excess  over  $240  000 


Over  $300,000 $179,860  plus  67.5%  ot  excess  over  $300,000 


Years     Beginning     Atter 
of  a  taxable  year  begin- 


ning after  December  31,  1971,  there  U  here- 
by imposed  on  the  taxable  income  of  every 
individual  who  is  an  intermediate  tax  rate 


Individual  a  tax  determined  In  accordance 
with  the  following  table: 


The  tax  is: 

.■---- 13%  of  the  taxable  income. 

H-922 "30  plus  15%  of  excess  over  $1,000 

J^.MO ^^  P'"s  1  ^%  of  excess  over  $2,000 

S-SS9 $620  plus  19%  of  excess  over  $4,000 

JSm J1,000  plus  21%  of  excess  over  $6,000 

"0.000- J1.420  plus  24%  of  excess  over  $8,000 

'■'  S  2.000 $1,900  plus  26%  of  excess  over  $10,000 

'  J  ?'222 *2.*™  P'"'  ^S""  0*  excess  over  $12,000 

'  5  6000 $2,980  plus  30"'<,  of  excess  over  $14,000 

Jil-OOO $3,580  plus  33%  of  excess  over  $16,000 

HS-2SS Jf'^^"  P'"'  35%  of  excess  over  $18000 

H?-22S ^.3*0  plus  37%  of  excess  over  $20,000 

HISJO $5,680  plus  39%  ol  excess  over  $22,000 

HS'SXX '^.^SO  plus  40'i  ol  excess  over  $21,000 

J28,000 $7,260  plus  41%  of  excess  over  $26,000 


ovir 

A  second  committee  amendment  has 
also  been  approvi  d  by  the  committee  and 
will  be  offered  to  jthe  bill  before  final  pas- 
sage. This  amendinent  relates  to  oil  shale. 
It  provides  that  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance  Is  to  b ;  computed  on  oil  shale 
at  the  cutoff  po  nt  after  the  oil  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  ^hale  but  before  hydro- 
genation  and  als3  before  any  of  the  re- 
fining processes  1  ,re  applied. 

The  purpose  0  this  amendment  is  to 
provide  the  same  aase  for  computing  per- 
centage depletion  extracted  from  oil  shale 
as  already  applies  in  the  case  of  oil  pro- 
duced from  an  ctil  well.  The  committee 
concluded  that  it  was  necessary  to  use 
the  same  base  f  »r  the  computation  of 


"If  the  taxable  income  is —  The  tax  is 

Over  $28,000  but  not  over  $32,003 $8,080  plus  43%  of  excess  over  $28  003 

Over  $32,000  but  not  over  $36,000 $9,800  plus  45%  of  excess  over  $32  UOO 

Over  $36,000  but  not  over  $38,000 $1 1,603  pus  46%  of  excess  over  $36  000 

Over  $38,000  but  not  over  $40,000 $12,^20  plus  47%  ot  excess  over  $38'00O 

Over  $40,000  but  not  over  $44,000 $13,460  plus  48%  of  excess  over  $40  000 

Over  $44,000  but  not  over  $50  000 $15,380  plus  51%  of  excess  over  $44000 

Over  $50,000  but  not  over  $60,000 $18,440  plus  53%  of  excess  over  $50  000 

Over  $60,000  but  not  over  $80,000 $23,740  plus  55%  of  excess  over  $80000 

Over  $80,000  but  not  over  $100.000 $34,740  plus  57%  of  excess  over  $80'000 

Over  $100,000  but  not  over  $120,000....  $45,140  plus  60%  of  excess  over  $100  000 

Over  $120,000  but  not  over  $160,000....  $58,140  plus  62%  of  excess  over  $120  000 

Over  $150,000  but  not  over  $200.000 $32,940  plus  63%  of  excess  over  $160  000 

Over  $200,000  but  not  over  $300,000....  $103,140  plus  64%  of  excess  over  $200  000 

Over  $300,000 $172,140  plus  65%  of  excess  over  $300,000.' 


the  depletion  allowance  in  these  two 
c£ises  if  oil  extracted  from  oil  shale  is  not 
to  be  discriminated  against.  It  should  be 
clear,  however,  that  oil  shale  under  your 
committee's  bill  still  will  receive  per- 
centage depletion  at  15  percent  rather 
than  the  20  percent  which  will  be  avail- 
able for  oil  produced  from  oil  wells. 

The  committee  amendment  which  will 
be  offered  is  as  follows : 

Committee  Amendment  on  Ou.  Shale 
Treatment  Psocesses 

Page  281,  immediately  before  line  4,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(e)  Treatment  Processes  in  the  Case  of 
Oil  Shale. — Section  613(c)(4)  (relating  to 
treatment  processes  considered  as  mining)  is 


amended  by  striking  out  'and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (G).  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraph (H)  as  subparagraph  (I),  and  by 
inserting  after  subparagraph  (G)  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph : 

"■(H)  in  the  case  of  oil  shale — extraction 
from  the  ground,  crushing,  loading  into  the 
retort,  and  retorting,  but  not  hydrogena- 
tion,  refining,  or  any  other  process  subse- 
quent to  retorting;  and'." 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  should  like 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  for  a  very 
able  presentation,  but  I  should  like  to 
ask  a  couple  of  questions. 
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I  attempted,  I  might  say,  to  ask  a 
member  of  the  committee,  and  also  of 
the  staff,  and  they  were  not  able  to  give 
me  an  immediate  answer. 

The  question  is  with  respect  to  chari- 
table contributions.  I  wonder  what  the 
effective  date  of  the  proposed  changes  in 
the  present  law  would  be  with  respect  to 
charitable  contributions?  Is  it  the  end 
of  this  calendar  year? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  Is  January  I,  1970,  for 
most  of  the  charitable  contribution  pro- 
visions. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further  briefly,  I  wonder 
about  the  appreciated  value  of  contribu- 
tions. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  explain  that. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  There  Is  some 
confusion  as  to  when  there  would  be  a  tax 
Involved. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  explain  that. 

We  have  said  in  the  bill  that  if  one 
gives  appreciated  property  to  a  private 
foundation — unless  the  private  founda- 
tion pays  the  amount  out  in  within  1 
year— the  Individual  giving  it  will  have 
to  include  in  his  income  and  pay  a  capital 
gains  tax  on  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  the  property  to  him — assimilng 
It  is  capital  gains  Income — and  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  charitable  deduction 
at  the  time  he  gives  it.  If  property  cost 
him  $10  and  it  is  worth  $100  today, 
there  would  be  a  $90  capital  gain  Included 
in  his  Income  but  he  would  receive  a 
charitable  contribution  deduction  of 
$100. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  applies  to 
private  foimdations — not  the  public  ones. 

Except  to  the  extent  the  minimum  tax 
of  limited  tax  preference  applies,  we  have 
not  changed  the  law  one  iota  with  respect 
to  giving  appreciated  property  to  a  col- 
lege In  the  gentleman's  district  or  mine, 
or  to  a  hospital  In  the  gentleman's  dis- 
trict or  mine.  Under  existing  law  one 
can  give  30  percent  of  his  adjusted  gross 
Income  even  though  it  is  appreciated 
property  for  those  kinds  of  purposes,  and 
we  permit  that  type  of  giving  to  continue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  yielded  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  h£is 
expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  notice  there 
Is  going  to  be  a  tax  imposed  if  tangible 
personal  property  should  be  given  away. 
As  a  trustee  of  a  metropolitan  museum 
in  New  York,  it  does  strike  me  as  a  harsh 
provision,  because  it  almost  surely  will 
prevent  the  transfer  to  a  museum  of  cer- 
tain gifts  of  that  character.  It  would 
seem  to  me  there  might  have  been  a  pro- 
viso saying  that  If  the  gift  were  to  a 
museum,  which  would  keep  such  tangi- 
ble personal  property,  there  would  not 
be  any  tax. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  explain  that  to  my 
friend. 

I  can  make  an  su'gument  as  a  lawyer 
against  every  change  that  has  been  made 
in  this  bill.  I  believe  I  could  make  a  plau- 
sible argument,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
its  desirability  for  some  limited  reason, 
just  as  the  gentleman  is  making  a  very 
fine  argimient  in  the  case  of  appreciated 
personal  property  for  museums. 

But  there  are  difficulties  if  we  look 
at  it.  Paintings  and  other  art  objects  are 


very  hard  to  value.  As  a  result  very  high 
values  are  placed  on  paintings  which  cost 
the  person  very  little.  Who  is  to  say  how 
much  the  painting  is  really  worth?  Be- 
sides that  why  does  there  have  to  be  a 
double  benefit?  Why  should  gifts  of 
paintings  be  treated  better  than  gifts  of 
cash?  Actually  he  may  have  given  up.  so 
far  as  the  cost  to  him  is  concerned,  only 
a  small  fraction  of  what  he  has  deducted. 
He  might  reduce  his  tax  to  zero. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  it  seems  to  me 
the  gentleman  just  said  there  would  be 
a  limited  tax  in  any  case,  so  there  would 
not  be  the  possibility  of  reducing  the 
liability  to  z;ero  in  any  event. 

It  does  seem  to  me  there  are  going  to 
be  some  real  hardships  Imposed  on  mu- 
seums and  institutions  which  rely  on 
tangible  personal  property  instead  of  ap- 
preciated securities. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  tell  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey  that  everybody  whose  toes 
have  been  stepped  on  by  this  bill,  can 
tell  the  same  things  as  to  its  effect  upon 
him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  has  consumed  the  balance  of 
his  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 3^eld  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DEa^T.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  would  like  to  clear  up  a 
point  on  the  tax-exempt  securities  and 
income.  As  I  understood  what  the  gentle- 
man said,  you  break  it  down  into  two 
parts  and  the  second  part  Is  that  you 
would  divide  somehow  the  tax  exemp- 
tions between  taxable  income  and  others. 

Mr.  MILLS.  You  add  the  tax  prefer- 
ences to  the  regular  income  subject  to 
tax,  divide  the  result  by  two,  and  if  this 
is  greater  than  your  regular  Income,  this 
is  the  new  base  for  your  tax. 

Mr.  DENT.  That  I  understand. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  with  respect  to 
both  future  and  current  issues  of  State 
and  municipal  bonds,  but  it  is  phased 
in  over  a  10-year  period. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  understand.  You  also  said 
and  used  the  example  that  if  you  had  a 
taxable  income  of  $100,000  and  nontax- 
able income,  tax  exempt,  of  $150,000,  you 
would  add  them  together  and  divide  by 
two  and  have  a  taxable  income  of 
$125,000.  Now,  supposing  I  had  $500,000 
taxable  income  and  $100,000  worth  of 
tax-exempt  bonds  and  added  them  to- 
gether, would  I  not  be  in  the  tax  bracket 
of  $300,000? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  It  does  not  work  that 
way.  You  would  not  have  to  place  it 
under  an  LTP — limit  on  tax  preference — 
unless  there  is  an  amoimt  of  nontaxable 
income  that  is  greater  than  the  amoimt 
of  the  taxable  income.  Otherwise  it 
would  work  in  the  reverse  way. 

Mr.  DENT.  Thank  you.  I  just  wanted 
to  clear  that  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 


Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  that  I  was  told  when  I 
came  here  that  the  most  singular  situa- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  of  being  a 
Congressman  would  be  to  sit  in  the 
Chamber  when  you  discussed  a  tax  bill, 
and  that  was  surely  true  today. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh,  my  goodness.  You  just 
ask  me  anything  you  want. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  am  interested  with  re- 
spect to  the  7 '/2 -percent  tax  on  private 
foimdations  investment  income.  I  would 
like  to  know  the  rationale  for  having 
done  that  with  respect  to  private  founda- 
tions and  when  the  same  rationale  is  not 
applied  to  investment  income  of 
churches,  colleges,  and  foundations  re- 
ceiving the  bulk  of  their  funds  from  gov- 
ernmental units  or  the  general  public. 
What  was  the  rationale  for  distinguish- 
ing between  them? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  return  the  gentle- 
man's compliment  first  of  all.  When  you 
came  to  this  Congress  I  knew  from  what 
they  said  about  you  that  you  would  ask 
intelligent  questions,  and  you  have  done 
so.  This  is  a  very  good  question. 

We  have  not  affected  in  any  way  the 
Income  of  public  charities,  educational 
institutions,  or  churches.  When  you  give 
funds  to  these  institutions  your  contribu- 
tions are  usually  spent  right  away.  But 
when  you  give  to  private  foundations  this 
amount  is  usually  retained  in  the  foun- 
dation. Usually  only  the  income  on  this  is 
spent.  We  think  this  justifies  a  difference 
in  tax  treatment.  That  is  why  we  have 
written  rules  here  that  apply  only  to 
private  foundations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Let  me  make  another  distinction  here. 
What  is  in  the  bill  does  have,  as  you 
point  out,  application  only  to  private 
foundations  like  the  Ford  Foundation, 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  or  Carnegie 
Foundation,  and  so  on.  They  receive 
most  of  their  income  from  investments 
in  stocks  and  things  of  that  sort.  They 
were  usually  given  these  funds  by  the 
creator  of  the  foundation.  The  funds 
they  spend  are  only  the  income  on  this 
corpus.  Others  have  to  spend  the  con- 
tributions themselves.  In  the  case  of  a 
corporation,  you  would  get  what  is  called 
an  intercorporate  dividends  received  de- 
duction. The  corporation  producing  the 
earnings  in  the  first  place  is  paying  a 
48-percent  tax.  When  it  pays  out  a  divi- 
dend to  another  corporation,  this  corpo- 
ration gets  the  deduction  of  85  percent 
of  the  dividends  it  receives  because  when 
this  is  paid  out  to  individual  sharehold- 
ers there  is  another  tax.  If  the  private 
foundation  is  the  shareholder  you  do  not 
have  the  prosj>ect  of  the  second  tax  at 
the  shareholder  level. 

In  the  case  of  a  corporation  you  get 
a  deduction  of  85  percent  out  of  the  total 
amount  of  dividends  received.  This  leaves 
15  percent  subject  to  the  tax,  and  at  a 
50-percent  rate  the  tax  amounts  to  7>i2 
percent.  So,  if  the  XYZ  Corp.,  for  ex- 
ample, receives  a  dividend  on  stock  it 
owns  in  General  Motors,  it  pays  a  7'^- 
percent  tax  on  its  dividend  income.  We 
did  not  want  to  tax  the  foundations  to 
pay  more  than  that.  But  we  wanted  to 
tax  them  this  amount  to  develop  suffl- 
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I  say  this  bee 
that  foundatlor 
past  in  my  opii 


clent  revenues  lo  convince  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  should  have  sufficient 
manpower  to  aheck  the  operations  of 
these  foundatloiis  with  regularity  to  see 
that  they  live  ^ithin  the  rules. 

luse  some  of  the  things 
i  have  been  doing  in  the 
.     .    lion  are  not  good  from 
the  point  of  view  of  public  policy. 

Mr.  BYRNES  ijf  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  mjjself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  be  very 
brief  in  these  oi^ning  remarlcs.  But  I  do 
think  that  as  th^  debate  opens  I  should 
make  some  general  comments. 

Tax  reform  ik  long  overdue.  I  think 
this  is  recogniz^  by  every  Member  in 
this  Chamber. 

The  chairma 
Ways  and  Me 
and  early  fall  b 
order  of  busine 
Committee  in  t 
be  an  in-depth 


of  the  Committee  on 
is  and   I   last   summer 
ith  stated  that  the  first 
of  the  Ways  and  Means 
le  91st  Congress  should 
.  ,     consideration  of  tax  re- 
form and  the  development  of  tax  reform 
legislation  for  presentation  to  the  Con- 

riat  should  be  the  case 

party  happened  to  be  in 

ommtttee  or  who  hap- 

lan  of  the  committee 

pngress,  the  91st  Con- 

luary. 

I  Congress  met.  that  was 
3f  business.  We  began 
,  in  the  early  part  of 
February  and  thfey  have  continued  until 
this  moment. 

^o  you  the  fruits  of  that 
;  many  days  and  many 
pddle  of  February. 
iurse  of  this  year  the 
lave  both  promised  on 
to  this  Congress  that 
tax  reform  bill  before 
which  you  coiold  act 
lat  had  been  scheduled 
^f  August.  There  were 
lere  were  those  who 
_  occasions  and  said, 
in  effect,  that  thay  were  just  mere  words 
and  we  would  never  have  tax  reform. 

I  say  to  you  hire  today  that  we  have 
kept  our  promise.  You  have  before  you 
today  a  tax  reform  bill  of  broad  measure 
and  I  think  one  of  the  major  tax  bills 
that  has  ever  b*en  considered  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  since  we 
ae  tax  law  in  1913. 
this  is  a  nonpartisan 
:^it  for  the  formulation 
must  go  to  a  broad 
pertainly  credit  should 
go  to  the  membeis  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meansl  to  the  chairman,  and 
to  every  member  bf  that  committee,  be- 
cause every  memoer  contributed  in  some 
degree  to  the  development  of  the  legis- 
lation that  is  now  before  us.  Credit  must 
je  majority  and  minor- 
/ays  and  Means  Com- 
d  far  beyond  the  nor- 

Ji  terms  of  hours  and 

f  ffort  in  assisting  in  the  development  of 
lliis  bill. 

Credit  must  ba  given  to  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Woodworth,  who  -were  valuable  in  their 
lielp  and  assistanqe. 


gresa.  We  said 
no  matter  what 
control  of  the 
pened  to  be  chaj 
when  the  new 
gress,  met  in  Js 
When  this  nev 
the   first  order 
our  dellberatior 


We  now  bring 
labor,  during  the 
hours  since  the 

During  the  cc 
chairman  and  I 
several  occasion^ 
we  would  have  t 
this  House  upor 
before  the  recess  i 
for  the  middle 
many  skeptics, 
chided  us  on  th^ 


adopted  the  incoij 
Mr.  ChalrmanJ 
bill.  I  think  ci 
of  the  legislatior 
group  of  people. 


also  be  given  to  tt 
ity  staffs  of  the 
mittee  who  work« 
mal  call  of  duty 


Credit  must  be  given  to  the  legislative 
drafting  service,  particularly  Ed  Kraft 
and  Ward  Hussey. 

Yes.  and  credit  must  go  to  the  Treasury 
Department  and  their  staff  of  technicians 
and  tax  experts  under  the  able  direction 
of  Edwin  Cohen.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  charge  of  tax  policy, 
who  I  think  did  a  yeoman's  job  of  work- 
ing with  the  staffs  and  with  the  com- 
mittee to  carry  out  the  objectives  that 
the  committee  had  in  bringing  to  you 
a  real  reform  measure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 
Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  credit  should  also 
go  to  the  staff  of  the  previous  Treasury 
Department  who  prepared  a  lengthy 
study  of  reform  proposals  which  were 
submitted  to  the  committee  early  this 
year  and  which  also  formed  a  basis  for 
the  work  of  the  committee. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  a 
bill  of  many  parts.  It  is  a  bUl  of  great 
complexity.  It  is  a  bill  that  If  we  were 
going  to  look  for  adjectives  we  might  call 
it  momentous  or  we  might  call  it  ex- 
tensive, but  fundamentally  we  have  to 
recognize  that  this  is  not  just  some 
simple  little  bill  that  comes  before  you 
that  is  the  product  of  one  or  two  minds; 
this  is  the  product  of  a  large  group  of 
people  dedicated  to  a  recognition  of  the 
need  to  produce  greater  equity  in  our 
Tax  Code  and.  as  the  chairman  has  said, 
a  necessity  bom  of  the  fact  that  ours  is 
a  voluntary  system  that  must  have  the 
confidence  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  to  you  a  bUl — 
I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  a  perfect  bill — 
but  it  is  a  good  bill.  We  bring  to  you  an 
improvement  of  the  Code,  but  in  its  en- 
actment not  a  perfect  Code. 

Certainly  we  are  going  to  have  to  con- 
tinue surveillance.  Certainly  there  will 
be  some  flaws  found  and  maybe  some 
loopholes  still  remaining  that  we  have 
not  found  that  we  will  have  to  calk  up 
as  we  find  them. 

I  do  not  think  we  will  have  a  repetition 
in  the  future  of  what  has  occurred  In 
recent  years  whereby  some  of  the  loop- 
holes and  the  advantages  that  were  being 
taken  by  some  taxpayers  were  not  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

The  people  who  should  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  maintaining  the  surveil- 
lance that  should  be  maintained  over 
the  operation  of  the  Code  so  that  the 
Congress  could  be  alerted  to  situations 
where  certain  taxpayers  were  taxing  ad- 
vantage of  the  Code  in  a  way  and  pur- 
poses that  were  never  intended  by  the 
Congress,  either  did  not  maintain  that 
surveillance  or  did  not  report  what  was 
taking  place  to  the  Congress.  As  a  result 
the  inequities  in  the  Code  accimiulated. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  advised 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  that  procedures 
should  be  established,  and  it  is  my  in- 
formation that  procedures  have  been  set 
up.  so  that  there  will  be  a  continuing 
surveillance  of  the  use  of  the  various 


provisions  of  the  Code  and  whether  they 
are  being  used  in  a  legitimate  manner 
and  where  loopholes  open  up  and  are  dis- 
closed, that  they  will  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
Congress  so  that  we  can  take  appropriate 
action. 

Let  me  say  I  think  this  is  a  most  im- 
portant and  necessary  step,  and  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

We  bring  to  you,  as  I  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  I  think  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  a 
bill  that  accomplishes  fundamentally 
three  objectives.  First,  it  closes  the  loop- 
holes that  have  developed,  that  people 
have  taken  imdue  advantage  of  and  we 
have  reduced  the  tax  liability  in  many 
areas  where  the  burden  was  too  high  and 
where  equity  requires  reductions,  and  we 
have  simplified  the  filing  requirements 
for  many,  many  taxpayers.  It  can  be  al- 
leged, as  it  will  be  that  this  bill  provides 
many  additional  complications.  I  will 
admit  it  does.  But  those  complications 
are  for  those  people  who  operate  in  a 
complicated  manner.  But  for  the  aver- 
age taxpayers,  the  guy  in  the  street,  this 
bill  wUl  simplify  his  tax  return  by  bring- 
ing 11  million  people  within  the  purview 
of  the  opportunity  to  use  the  standard 
deduction  and  thus  avoid  the  problems  of 
itemizing  all  of  their  personal  deduc- 
tions. They  will  be  able  to  use  the  sim- 
plified form  by  use  of  the  standard  de- 
ductions. 

So  we  have  made  improvements  down 
the  line. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
my  chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  want  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  in  his  state- 
ment of  gratitude  for  the  very  fine  peo- 
ple who  have  worked  on  the  bill,  in- 
cluding the  members  of  our  staff. 

But  I  wanted  to  say  something  espe- 
cially about  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  if  he  will  allow  me 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  suppose 
I  could  yield  some  time  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  not  going  to  be  criti- 
cal, but  if  there  ever  was  anyone  who 
stood  firmly  and  solidly  like  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar  in  behalf  of  tax  reform,  it  is 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

In  many  instances  my  friend.  I  think, 
had  views  that  were  a  little  bit  further 
down  the  road  than  my  own.  but  he  has 
convinced  me  and  he  has  convinced 
others  and  he  has  been  convinced  him- 
self by  others — he  has  compromised — but 
he  has  never  compromised  to  the  point 
of  allowing  something  to  go  untouched 
that  constituted  a  shelter  in  the  past  or 
a  preference  in  the  past. 

Without  the  gentleman  my  committee 
could  not  have  succeeded  In  this  great 
job  that  I  think  we  have  completed. 

So  I  want  to  include  the  gentleman  as 
he  has  included  other  members  of  the 
committee  in  the  category  of  being  very, 
very  helpful  and  commend  him  for  his 
great  contributions  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  certainly 
am  deeply  grateful  for  the  kind  words 
of  my  chairman,  but  as  he  pointed  out 
before,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  indi- 
vidual who  can  take  any  special  credit 
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when  we  list  the  large  number  of  peo- 
ple who  have  contributed  so  much  in 
time  and  in  effort  and  in  ideas  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  appreciate  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman's  explanation  of 
the  bill. 

There  is  one  provision  that  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  to  expand  on 
briefly,  if  he  will,  and  that  is  with  ref- 
erence to  this  business  of  interest  de- 
ductions. 

The  gentleman  says  that  the  deduction 
of  interest  on  funds  borrowed  to  carry 
an  Investment  is  generally  limited  to  in- 
vestment income  over  $25,000. 

My  question  is  this.  If  you  borrow 
money — if  a  small  businessman  borrows 
money  to  go  into  business  or  to  run  a 
business — is  all  the  interest  chargeable 
as  an  expense  or  interest  deduction? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  First,  let 
me  say,  no  change  is  made  in  the  deduc- 
tion of  that  interest  because  it  is  a  busi- 
ness expense. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  only 
interest  that  is  paid  to  earn'  on  invest- 
ment. As  we  have  examined  these  re- 
turns, we  found  people  with  very  large 
incomes  avoid  tax  liability  when  we  are 
dealing  in  loans  of  the  magnitude  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  they  were  pledging  tlie 
assets  and  charge  that  interest  off 
against  ordinary  income.  The  investment 
was  designed  to  produce  a  capital  gain. 
So  it  was  felt  that  there  was  here  a  very 
definite  loophole.  But  the  ordinary  busi- 
nessman will  not  be  affected.  His  busi- 
ness interest  will  still  be  deductible.  He 
deducts  that  Interest  in  determining  his 
net  business  income. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  And  those  Interest  de- 
ductions are  still  allowable? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  part, 
and  in  addition  to  that,  an  amount  equiv- 
alent to  any  investment  income  he  re- 
ceives plus  $25,000.  But  any  interest  in 
excess  of  that  would  not  be  permitted  as 
a  deduction  against  income. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Betts)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
not  an  easy  ta^k  to  follow  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  have 
no  intention  of  getting  into  the  details 
of  the  bill.  I  simply  wish  to  make  a  few 
brief  general  observations. 

I  believe  the  first  observation  that 
anyone  should  make  on  this  subject  is  to 
compliment  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing member  for  the  leadership  they  have 
displayed  throughout  the  days  and  weeks 
we  considered  this  bill.  As  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member  also  said — and 
I  certainly  want  to  associate  myself  with 
their  remarks — we  recognize  the  ster- 
ling performance  of  the  staffs  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue,  and  the  Treasury.  They  con- 
tributed their  labor,  expertise,  and  talent 
which  resulted  in  the  final  draft  of  the 


bill.  I  believe  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  were  looking  for  some 
adjectives  to  explain  the  bill.  I  might 
add  that  it  is  a  monumental  work.  When 
it  Is  passed  and  becomes  law,  it  will  be 
regarded  as  landmark  legislation. 

So  I  want  again  to  pay  my  respects  to 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Mills)  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes),  because  their 
leadership  represents  a  promise  made 
and  a  promise  kept  that  this  measure 
would  be  on  the  floor  before  the  August 
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Mr.  Chairman,  if  and  when  this  bill 
becomes  law  it  can  possibly  be  called 
the  beginning  of  an  era.  Whether  that 
is  good  or  bad  depends  on  many  things 
that  could  happen  in  the  future.  If  noth- 
ing Is  done  to  change  it,  it  will  probably 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  economy  and 
everyone  affected  will  no  doubt  become 
accustomed  to  it  in  the  years  ahead.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  it  is  used  as  a  means  to 
oppress  different  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy by  further  restrictions  of  tax  bene- 
fits in  the  future,  it  could  stifle  private 
enterprise   and   encourage   the   Federal 
Government  to  take  over  in  many  areas. 
An  example  of  this — and  I  cite  this  as 
only  one  instance — would  be  tax-exempt 
securities.  I  think  we  were  tinkering  with 
a  sensitive  balance  of  power  between  lo- 
cal and  National  governments  when  we 
wrote  that  section  of  the  bill.  Publicity 
directed  to  a  few  rich  persons  who  have 
been  able  to  reduce  or  avoid  taxation  by 
holding  exempt  securities  has  obscured 
the  real  danger  of  legislating  here.  Any- 
thing that  impedes  or  discourages  local 
financing  such  as  Federal  taxation  of  ob- 
ligations simply  tends  to  discourage  nor- 
mal operation  of  local  government.  When 
local  bonds  cannot  be  sold  and  local  gov- 
ernments cannot  finance  the  building 
of   facilities,   the   Federal   Government 
naturally   steps  in   and  finances   these 
facilities. 

With  Federal  aid  goes  Federal  control. 
The  power  to  tax,  in  my  opinion,  should 
not  be  used  to  destroy  the  constitutional 
division  of  powers  between  the  local  and 
Federal  governments,  and  I  hope  we  have 
not  gone  too  far  in  this  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject. At  any  rate,  we  have  gone  far 
enough,  and  if  this  provision  becomes 
law,  I  hope  it  marks  the  end  of  the  as- 
sault on  the  tax  exempts. 

Whether  it  is  a  good  or  bad  bill  de- 
pends to  some  extent  on  whether  it  is 
considered  as  a  package  or  judged  by 
specific  items.  I  can  think  of  provisions 
in  this  bill  which  certainly  do  not  ap- 
peal to  me.  I  am  sure  no  one  on  the 
committee  nor  no  one  in  the  House 
would  approve  of  everything  in  the  bill. 
But  to  my  mind  the  overriding  consid- 
eration that  we  must  give  to  this  meas- 
ure is  that  the  American  people  want 
tax  reform  and  are  demanding  it.  This 
bill  represents  not  one  person's  views  on 
reform  but  the  combined  views  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. I  have  enough  confidence  in  the 
committee  to  believe  this  is  the  best  over- 
all tax  reform  which  can  be  produced. 
For  that  reason.  I  support  the  bill. 

When  I  say  everyone  is  for  the  bill.  I 
have  to  make  some  exemptions,  because 
I  suspect  every  person  who  wrote  me 


about  this  bill  said  he  was  for  tax  reform 
except  he  did  not  want  it  to  hurt  him. 
In  my  opinion  many  of  these  objections 
were  bona  fide  because  many  of  the  sit- 
uations we  have  corrected  have  been 
written  Into  the  law  for  many  years  and 
were  debated  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  do  not  represent  any  hasty 
decisions.  Just  simply  to  jump  to  conclu- 
sions and  ridicule  all  of  them  and  call 
them  loopholes  in  my  opinion  is  not 
right.  But  our  expanding  economy  and 
the  increasing  wealth  which  we  enjoy  I 
think  has  given  rise  to  the  need  for  a 
reappraisal,  and  this  bill  in  my  opinion 
represents  an  attempt  not  to  eliminate 
benefits  or  destroy  industiT  or  the  right 
to  accumulate  wealth,  but  is  simply  a  re- 
adjustment of  the  benefits  to  the  new 
conditions  which  prevail  at  present. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  in- 
terest-rate provision  in  the  new  law,  it 
is  my  imderstandlng  that  for  a  person 
who  borrowed  money  we  will  say  to  buy 
a  farm  or  who  borrowed  money  to  buy 
a  house  and  signed  a  mortgage,  that  the 
present  law  is  not  changed,  that  he  can 
still  deduct  his  interest  pajTnent. 

Mr.  BETTS.  It  is  not  changed  as  far  as 
the  home  or  farm  is  concerned.  It  is  only 
where  there  is  an  investment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  is  only  when  a  person 
borrows  in  excess  of  $25,000  for  an  in- 
vestment? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wiscorisln.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  it  is 
$25,000  interest,  not  $25,000  investment. 
Mr.  HAYS.  It  is  $25,000  of  interest  for 
Investment  purposes.  The  money  is  bor- 
rowed for  investment  purposes,  in  other 
words. 

Mr.  BETTS.  The  Interest  would  apply 
only  to  the  money  borrowed  for  invest- 
ment Income. 

Mr.  HAYS.  But  It  does  not  apply  to 
money  borowed  for  homes  or  farms. 
Mr.  BETTS.  That  is  correct. 
I  mentioned  readjustment  that  this 
bill  represents.  I  assume  that  In  this  re- 
adjustment there  may  be  some  shock  to 
the  economy  and  to  the  industries  af- 
fected and  to  the  persons  affected,  but 
I  hope  any  economic  shock  that  may  oc- 
cur or  result  from  these  readjustments 
will  be  slight  and  only  temporary. 

There  is  just  one  other  comment  about 
another  feature  of  the  bill  which  I  think 
is  unfortunate  but  it  has  to  be  a  part  of 
this  bill  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  That  is. 
this  bill  certainly  does  not  do  anything  to 
simplify  the  Tax  Code.  All  it  does,  so  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  is  add  368  pages  to 
an  already  complicated  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code. 

While  I  support  tlie  bill  and  while  I 
am  sure  the  great  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  demanding  this  bill,  I 
suspect  after  they  have  it  and  see  what  is 
in  it.  the  next  thing  they  will  be  crying 
for  is  simplification  of  our  tax  law. 

I  would  hope  that  passage  of  this  bill 
will  hasten  the  day  when  our  committee 
and  the  Congress,  will  turn  to  simplifica- 
tion—to real,  honest,  sincere,  bona  fide 
simplification  of  the  tax  provisions.  Then 
the  passage  of  this  bill  will  have  served 
another  useful  purpose. 
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Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentlemanj  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS,  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylwania. 

Mr.  SCHNEfBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
balance.  H.R.  |3270.  the  new  comprehen- 
sive tax  reform  ^^^^-  is  a  giant  step  for- 
ward toward]  achieving  Federal  tax 
equity— it  represents  probably  the  great- 
est and  most  dramatic  change  in  our  in- 
come tax  history.  Under  the  bill,  virtually 
no  individual  wfith  significant  income  will 
be  able  to  escabe  a  tax  of  some  type,  and 
most  of  them  ^ill  be  subject  to  a  mini- 
mum 50-percetot  tax  on  their  present 
tax-free  income.  Virtually  all  of  the  reve- 
nue gains  are  proposed  to  be  devoted  to 
the  removal  of  hardship  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  or  for  providing  tax  reductions 
of  general  application. 

The  bill  covers  changes  in  at  least  27 
main  areas  and  omits  only  one  large  area 
of  suggested  change,  since  the  committee 
did  not  have  tii  ae  enough  to  get  Into  the 
matter  of  estate  and  gift  tax  change. 
Hopefully,  changes  in  this  sector  may  be 
propo«ed  durint   the  present  Congress. 
-  The  basic  act  ion  of  the  bill,  including 
the  repeal  of  tl-  e  investment  credit  will, 
by  1971.  bring  over  $5  billion  in  addi- 
tional revenue    "rom  the  higher  income 
brackets — both   corporate   and   Individ- 
ual—and reduce  the  tax  burden  by  the 
same  amount  iii  the  lower  and  middle- 
income    brackets    for    individuals.    The 
proposed  legisla  ion  is  a  proper  compro- 
mise with  all  o    the  changes  suggested 
by   the  administration,   the  committee, 
and  the  general  public,  and  should  give 
much  better  bals  nee  to  the  whole  Federal 
income  tax  syste  n. 

However,  I  arr  strongly  opposed  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  drastically 
alter  the  tauc  treatment  of  municipal 
bonds.  This  furdamental  alteration  of 
our  federal  systdm  is  wrong  in  concept. 
is  proposed  at  the  worst  possible  time, 
goes  far  beyond  any  proposals  that  are 
needed  to  achi(  ve  tax  equity,  and  is 
essentially  h-releifant  to  the  purposes  of 
this  legislation. 

The  timing  of  1  he  committee's  proposal 
could  not  be  woise.  Despite  the  growing 
trend  toward  c  mtralization,  the  pri- 
mary responsibi  ity  for  basic  govern- 
mental services  ;emains  at  the  level  of 
government  cIos;st  to  the  people— our 
States  and  localities.  The  growing  costs 
of  education,  the  maintainance  of  public 
order,  the  healtli.  housing  and  welfare 
needs  of  our  citisens,  and  the  decay  of 
the  inner  city  ar;  imposing  tremendous 
costs  on  State  2nd  local  governments. 
While  these  cost:  are  growing  in  direct 
proportion  to  ir.creases  in  our  popula- 
tion and  the  com  inuing  urbanization  of 
our  society,  Stat;  governments  do  not 
have  a  source  of  levenue  that  grows  pro- 
portionately. 

The  Federal  Gdvernment  has  usurped 
the  broadest  and  most  elastic  tax  that 
can  be  imposed— the  individual  and 
corporate  income  tax.  The  States  are 
required  to  rely  primarily  on  sales  taxes 
and  property  taxes  which  do  not  grow 
in  proportion  to  lincreases  in  the  gross 
national  product  and  personal  income 
The  present  tax  structure  confronts  them 
with  the  social  problems  of  technology, 
but  not  the  accompanying  resources.  In- 


deed, a  study  conducted  by  the  Tax 
Foundation  indicates  that  during  the  20- 
year  period  from  1955  until  1975.  total 
outstanding  debt  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  increase  from  $44.3  billion 
to  $169.4  billion — an  increase  of  around 
$125  billion.  During  this  period,  total 
outstanding  debt  as  a  percentage  of  per- 
sonal Income  will  rise  from  about  12  per- 
cent to  about  16  percent,  despite  dra- 
matic increases  in  personal  income. 

The  committee's  action  will  compound 
the  problems  the  States  are  experienc- 
ing in  meeting  their  borrowing  needs. 
The  stability  of  the  tax-exempt  bond 
market  has  already  been  disrupted  by 
the  announcement  of  the  committee's 
tentative  decisions,  on  Monday,  July  28, 
On  Tuesday,  the  tax-exempt  market 
was  thrown  into  chaos  with  several  at- 
tractive issues  drawing  no  bids.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  Wednesday 
July  30,  carried  the  following  quote 
from  a  senior  official  experienced  in  the 
tax-exempt  bond  market: 

This  Is  the  worst  single  day  in  our  mar- 
kefs  history,  and  its  slgnlflcance  Is  that  It 
was  the  beginning  of  a  realization  that  the 
tax-exemption  feature  Is  truly  in  Jeopardy. 
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The  apprehension  and  uncertainty  at- 
tending the  committee's  decision  to 
propose  an  alternative  plan  to  the  his- 
toric tax-exemption  privilege  will 
dampen  the  demand  for  State  and  local 
issues.  Investors  may  fear  that  once  the 
system  is  established,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, caught  in  a  fiscal  crunch,  will 
ask  the  States  and  municipalities  to  pick 
up  the  interest  tab.  The  disi-uption 
caused  by  these  factors  will  be  further 
compounded  by  the  complexity  of  the 
new  mechanisms  that  are  established. 

The  practical  and  immediate  con- 
sequences of  dlsi-upting  the  market,  as 
serious  as  they  are,  do  not  alarm  us  as 
much  as  the  violation  of  fundamental 
principles  represented  by  the  commit* 
tee's  decision.  The  committee's  action 
can  have  only  one  result:  The  increasing 
threat  of  Federal  control  over  State  and 
local  governments.  Since  the  founding 
of  our  Republic,  State  and  local  bond  is- 
sues have — under  .ecognized  principles 
of  comity  that  are  grounded  in  our  Con- 
stitution— been  exempt  from  Federal 
taxation. 

The  committee  has  carefully  drafted 
the  present  provisions  in  hopes  of  avoid- 
ing constitutional  impediments  to  its  ac- 
tion. By  providing  an  incentive  in  the 
foi-m  of  Federal  funds  dispensed  by  a 
new  group  of  Federal  employees  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  issue  taxable  bonds, 
the  committee  bill  uses  the  carrot  rather 
than  the  stick.  Since  centralization  has 
been  defined  as  that  device  by  which  the 
taxpayer's  nonnal  prudence  is  overcome 
by  his  greed,  the  soft  sell  approach  may 
accomplish  the  committee's  goals  while 
at  the  same  time  complying  with   the 
letter  of  the  Constitution.  But  we  are  not 
concerned  with  the  letter  of  the  law,  but 
the  basic  principles  underlying  our  fed- 
eral system.  The  committee's  extension 
of  the  carrot  may,  in  the  final  analysis, 
be  more  effective  in  undermining  State 
and   local    responsibilities   than   simply 
using  a  stick  to  abolish  tax  exemption  of 
State  and  local  bonds. 
Even  if  we  did  not  agree  that  these 


proposals,  which  offend  both  prudence 
and  principle,  are  offered  at  the  wrong 
time  In  the  wrong  bill,  we  would  be  op- 
posed to  the  specific  provisions  involved. 
If  tax  equity  was  the  concern  of  the  com- 
mittee, this  concern  should  have  been  al- 
leviated when  tax-exempt  Interest  was 
mcluded  in  the  base  of  the  limited  tax 
preference  (LTP)  and  the  requirement 
for  allocating  itemized  deductions  be- 
tween taxable  and  tax-exempt  income. 
In  going  beyond  this  point  to  establish 
an  awkward  and  possibly  costly  incentive 
program,  the  blU  engages  in  overkill. 

Since  the  committee's  own  revenue  es- 
timates show  that  this  program  will  re- 
sult in  a  revenue  increase  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  less  than  $2.5  million  per 
year,  it  is  not  designed  to  correct  a  seri- 
ous inequity  and  cannot  masquerade  as 
a  reform.  Instead,  it  must  be  represented 
for  what  it  is,  a  restructuring  of  impor- 
tant fiscal  relationships  within  our  fed- 
eral system.  As  such,  the  proposed  in- 
centive system  should  be  he'd  for  con- 
sideration with  other  proposals  relating 
to  Federal-State  fiscal  relations  that  the 
Congress  will  be  considering. 

The  Nixon  administration,  which  did 
not  recommend  the  subsidy  system 
adopted  by  the  committee,  is  currently 
preparing  revenue-sharing  proposals 
These  proposals  recognize  that  federal- 
ism in  the  best  sense  of  the  term — pro- 
viding autonomy  for  States  and  local 
governments— is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
governmental  system.  In  its  action,  the 
committee  seriously  erodes  this  corner- 
stone. We  strongly  feel  that  any  consid- 
eration of  this  proposal  should  await 
broader  deliberations  when  the  focus  will 
be  on  Federal -State  fiscal  relations  and 
more  time  will  be  available  to  examine 
the  fundamental  issues  that  are  involved 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chaii-man 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
•  Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chaii-man. 
50  years  have  elapsed  since  the  present 
income  tax  was  enacted.  During  that 
time,  there  has  never  been,  what  many 
believe  to  be.  a  major  reform  or  revision 
to  the  income  tax  structure  although 
numerous  efforts  have  been  made,  since 
then,  to  improve  the  system. 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  that  I  have 
expressed  since  coming  to  the  Congress 
is  that,  over  the  years,  many  people  with 
exceptionally  high  incomes  have  not  been 
paying  any  taxes  at  all— let  alone  carry- 
ing their  "fair  share"  of  the  overall 
burden.  Too  often,  these  same  people, 
through  careful  manipulation,  have  dis- 
covered ways  and  means  of  compounding 
advantages  and,  in  my  judgment,  this 
has  been  totally  unacceptable,  unfair, 
and  unjust.  I  have  never  been  one  that 
wants  to  deprive  anyone  of  proi>er  re- 
ward for  initiative — be  it  in  a  job  or 
the  development  of  an  enterprise,  but 
none  of  us  can  condone  unequal  or  un- 
fair tax  legislation,  loopholes,  or  a  con- 
tinuance of  this  inequity. 

If  we,  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  are  to  generally  expect 
taxpayers  to  voluntarily  pay  their  taxes, 
then  it  is  our  responsibility  and  ours 
alone— to  insure  and  Insist  that  their 
taxes  are  fair  and  equitable. 
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It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  bring 
about  meaningful  and  substantive  tax 
reform  In  this  country.  And  I  commend 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for 
advancing  this  timely  and  comprehen- 
sive reform  package  which  does,  indeed, 
include  many  of  the  revisions  and  im- 
provements that  I  have  personally  ad- 
vocated and  which  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  can  and  will  welcome. 

Certainly,  there  will  be  objections — all 
Members  will  not  agree  on  some  of  the 
provisions  which  have  been  included  or 
those  that  have  been  omitted.  Admitted- 
ly, the  committee  has  postponed  other 
income  tax  problems  which  either  could 
not  be  resolved  in  committee  or  which  re- 
quired far  more  study  than  the  limited 
time  available  afforded.  But,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  more  remains  to  be  done. 

Noteworthy,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
this  bill  includes  some  27  separate  tax 
reform  provisions  and  noteworthy  among 
these,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  fact  that 
virtually  no  individual  in  this  country 
with  significant  amounts  of  income,  will 
henceforth  escape  pajmient  of  all  taxes 
due.  This,  I  am  sure,  will  come  as  good 
news  to  the  overburdened  taxpayers  in 
the  middle-  and  lower-income  groups. 

There  is  one  provision  that  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  with — that  of  granting 
relief  to  widows,  widowers,  unmarried 
individuals  and  single  heads  of  house- 
hold. This  has  been  long  overdue  and 
will  help  many  women  in  particular  who 
have  chosen  to  follow  a  personal  career, 
thus  carrying  "head  of  household"  fi- 
nancial responsibilities. 

I  am  not  completely  satisfied  with  all 
aspects  of  the  committee's  tax  reform 
recommendations,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  tax-exempt  status  of  State, 
mimlcipal,  smd  school  bonds.  Local  imits 
of  government  have  an  increasing  need 
for  the  mimiclpal  bond  capital  accumu- 
lation capability  in  order  to  finance  their 
public  facility  requirements.  I  am  gen- 
erally pleased  that  the  committee  listened 
to  our  pleas  and  made  major  changes 
at  the  nth  hour. 

Tax  relief  and  tax  simplification  is 
provided  for  middle-income  taxpayers 
both  by  increasing  the  standard  deduc- 
tion and  raising  the  maximum  standards 
deduction  allowed.  This  will  help  many 
people  who  need  relief  desperately.  There 
are  likewise  provisions  whereby  low-in- 
come groups  will  have  the  tax  burden 
removed  if  they  are  at,  or  below,  the 
established  poverty  level  and  substan- 
tial tax  relief  is  included  in  the  income 
levels  only  slightly  capable  of  bearing 
a  tax  burden. 

I,  for  one,  believe  the  committee  acted 
most  responsibly  when  it  included  the 
temporary  phaseout  provisions  with  re- 
gard to  the  surcharge  and  the  balance 
of  the  original  tax  package  that  cleared 
the  House,  to  raise  vitally  needed  reve- 
nue to  offset  some  of  the  pressures  that 
are  now  being  felt  during  this  transi- 
tional inflationary-checking  period  that 
we  are  now  going  through.  This  measure 
has  SE>ecial  meaning  for  my  congression- 
al district  which  is  now  "feeling  the 
squeeze"  of  the  so-called  "tight  money" 
situation.  Inflation  must  be  controlled  in 
order  to  release  the  credit  for  housing. 


Many  people  cannot  afford  to  buy  needed 
housing  ttnd  this  has  played  havoc  with 
the  economy  of  my  area. 

In  all  candor,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
has  considerable  merit — it  Is  long  over- 
due— and,  as  such,  deserves  the  support 
of  the  Members  of  this  body.  It  is  a  giant 
step  forward  in  the  field  of  tax  reform 
and  it  Is  legislation,  while  not  complete, 
that  can  and  undoubtedly  will  serve  as 
a  "building  block"  for  the  future.  To 
some  It  will  be  painful — to  many  it  will 
give  substantial  relief,  but  I  honestly 
believe  the  committee's  tax  reform  pack- 
age is  designed  to  give  fairer  tax  treat- 
ment to  many  more  people. 

Quite  frankly,  I  am  of  the  view  that 
passage  of  this  bill  may  well  set  a  prec- 
edent for  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  follow  suit.  In  the  final  analysis, 
what  Is  really  needed  in  this  country  is 
a  total  revision  of  our  entire  tax  struc- 
ture at  every  level  of  government.  As 
such,  I  am  hopeful  and  even  optimistic 
that  such  a  trend  may  be  launched  here 
todsiv 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Collier). 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  this  body 
for  seven  terms  on  three  different  major 
committees  which  have  handled  a  num- 
ber of  important  legislative  measures, 
but  I  say  this  afternoon  that  at  no  time 
has  a  committee  spent  longer  hours  or 
extended  greater  effort  toward  turning 
out  legislation  than  has  been  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  bill  before  us  today. 

This  bill  before  us  today  marks  a  sig- 
nificant milestone  in  the  field  of  Federal 
tax  legislation  because  it  is  a  measure 
which  includes  many  reforms  long  de- 
manded by  the  rank-and-file  taxpayers 
of  this  country  in  the  interest  of  tax 
equity. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  Member  of 
this  body  that  a  tax  bill  of  this  nature 
and  scope  could  never  be  written  in  a 
manner  that  would  satisfy  everyone. 
That  being  evident,  it  is  very  simple  for 
for  any  Member  to  level  broad  criticism 
against  it  for  whatever  particular  reason 
motivates  them  to  do  so,  political  or 
otherwise. 

Meaningful  legislation  of  this  kind  can 
be  produced  only  by  negotiation  and 
compromise.  To  suggest  that  it  could  be 
otherwise  would  be  the  apex  of  dema- 
goguery  of  naivete.  In  fact,  if  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  were  to  write  a  bill  which 
he  personally  felt  was  perfect,  we  would 
probably  have  more  than  430  different 
pieces  of  legislation  with  wide  variations 
in  different  sections  of  it. 

Withdrawing  preferential  or  favored 
treatment  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  from  any  individual  or  group  will 
naturally  bring  complaints,  some  deeply 
bitter  and  all  with  varjang  degrees  of 
justification. 

On  two  occasions  in  the  past  month 
this  body  was  called  upon  to  vote  for  ex- 
tension of  the  surtax.  This  action  was 
directly  related  to  the  legislation  before 
us  today  and,  in  my  opinion,  to  suggest 
otherwise  is  just  not  facing  reality.  I 
say  this  because  the  reform  bill  by  itself 
will  result  in  a  loss  of  about  $2  billion 
more  in  revenue  than  it  will  return.  But 


the  phaseln  of  certain  benefits  on  taxa- 
tion of  earned  income  will  not  result  in 
any  immediate  impact  which  would  re- 
verse the  anti-inflationary  purpose  of 
the  surtax  bill. 

Hopefully  this  Congress  will  squarely 
face  its  responsibility  to  put  the  Gov- 
ernment's fiscal  house  in  order  in  the 
months  ahead  so  that  inflation  can  be 
stemmed  and  the  tax  break  to  individ- 
uals in  this  bill  not  voided  by  high  living 
costs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Fifty-one  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 


IRollNo.  14«1 

Anderson, 

Dlggs 

McEwen 

Tenn. 

Dlngell 

Mallllard 

Ashbroolc 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Martin 

Ashley 

Edwards,  La. 

MlzeU 

Baring 

Fallon 

Nix 

Barrett 

Farbstein 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Belcher 

Fascell 

Ottlnger 

Brasco 

Flowers 

Passman 

Broomfleld 

Foley 

Patman 

CahlU 

Frey 

Poff 

Carter 

Oubser 

Powell 

Celler 

Hal  pern 

Relfel 

Chlsholm 

Harsha 

Reuss 

Clancy 

Hathaway 

Rivers 

Clark 

Hawkins 

Roblson 

Clay 

Hull 

Rostenkowskl 

Corbett 

Klrwan 

Savior 

Culver 

Kuykendall 

Scheuer 

Cunningham 

Latta 

Taft 

Daddario 

Lipscomb 

Teague,  Tex. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
(Mr.  Flynt),  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bUl  H.R.  13270,  and  finding  itself  with  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  373  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submit- 
ted herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees 
to  be  spread  upon  t'-e  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  At  the  time  the 
point  of  order  of  no  quorum  was  made 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Col- 
lier) had  consumed  5  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Collier). 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. * 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  aspect  of 
the  bill  before  us  today  that  the  people 
of  this  country  ought  to  imderstand.  and 
understand  well,  if  the  manner  in  which 
the  individual  Members  of  this  body 
voted  on  the  surtax  proi>osals  are  to  be 
clearly  understood.  In  opposing  the  origi- 
nal surtax  extension  of  10  percent  for 
6  months  and  5  percent  in  the  following 
6-month  phaseout  of  it.  the  opponents 
also  voted  against  the  repeal  of  the  7- 
percent  investment  credit  which  will 
produce  more  in  revenue  than  the  other 
reforms  in  this  bill.  In  fact,  repeal  of 
the  7-percent  investment  credit  is  a  $3.3 
billion  revenue  package  whereas  all  of 
the  other  reforms  combined  amount  to 
about  $2.7  billion. 

With  the  substantial  across-the-board 
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benefits  to  taxp^ytng  Individuals  em- 
bnM:ed  in  this  MO,  it  obviously  becomes 
necessary  to  include  the  T-percent  invest- 
ment credit  feature  In  the  reform  bill 
because  obviously  we  could  not  respon- 
sibly propose  thla  legislation  without  It. 
Certainly  no  one  tan  deny  that  this  pro- 
posal in  the  original  surtax  bill  offered 
a  substantial  attack  upon  inflation  in 
and  of  itself. 

There  are  provteions  in  this  bill  which 
I  personally  do  not  particularly  like  and 
that  may  well  bei  of  a  nature  that  will 
demand  remedial  legislation  in  the  fu- 
ture. This  will  dqpend  upon  the  effects 
which  It  will  havi^  on  certain  economic 
factors  of  an  unp^dictable  nature.  Cer- 
tainly it  has  not  been  xmusual  for  the 
tax-writing  comnjittees  of  this  Congress 
to  make  changes  ^rom  time  to  time  ap- 
propriate to  the  prevailing  economic 
and  fiscal  conditions  of  the  country. 

But.  all  in  aU,  ^  believe  that  this  bill 
represents  a  broa^l  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection toward  ci>rrecting  existing  tax 
ineQUiti^,.It  is  a  n^eaningful  bill  in  many 
respects.  And  onel  which  holds  out  tax 
relief  for  mJllioni  of  Americans  whose 
major  income  is  eiimed  income.  This  bill 
represents  the  first  substantial  relief  for 
the  middle-  and  upper-middle-income 
taxpayers  of  the  coimtry  who  have  been 
the  "forgotten  men  and  women"  in  tax 
measures  passed  previously  at  local. 
State,  and  Pedera  levels,  for  that  mat- 
ter. 

In  closing,  may  I  suggest  that  the  in- 
clusion of  the  5- percent  surcharge  in 
this  bill  for  the  first  6  months  of  1970 
is  a  feature  of  it  which  we  would  all 
prefer  to  eliminate  if  it  were  fiscally  re- 
sponsible to  do  so  in  the  broad  applica- 
tion of  this  prop)saI.  But  it  takes  no 
special  intellect  ta  understand  that  vir- 
tually every  indi*dual  taxpayer,  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  levels,  will  ac- 
tually pay  less  in  taxes  over  the  next  2 
or  3  years  than  the  amount  involved  in 
the  6-month.  S-piercent  surtax  exten- 
sion included  in  this  bill.  I  believe  it 
should  be  understood  that  those  who 
vote  against  the  ctonibus  legislation  we 
have  before  us  wil  be  doing  so  with  the 
knowledge  that  Uiey  are  denying  this 
overall  tax  benefit  to  the  vast  majority 
of  their  constituen  ;s  who  want  and  need 
tax  relief. 

For  this  and  otlier  obvious  reasons.  I 
urge  strong  suppoi  t  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Broyhill). 

Mr.  BROYHILL  if  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  legislatidn  we  have  before  us 
today  is.  or  at  least  was,  the  most  sought 
after,  asked  for,  Idnged  for,  waited  for. 
pleaded  for,  dimanded,  promised, 
pledged,  and  antitipated  legislation  we 
have  considered  in  the  past  decade.  In 
fact,  it  had  all  the  earmarks  of  being 
eligible  for  the  gland  piize  for  being 
the  most  popular  legislation  of  all  times. 
Many  of  our  colleagues,  and  indeed 
a  large  segment  of  the  American  people, 
sincerely  felt  that  ax  reform  legislation 
would  be  a  panacea  for  all  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  revenue  problems.  They  had 
heard  all  too  oft*  in  about  "tax  loop- 
holes," "tax  have  IS,"  and  "tax  gim- 
micks." Their  tax  burden  was  so  great, 


Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  were  angered  to 
learn  that  some  citizens  were  not  pay- 
ing their  fair  share  of  the  eosts  of  oper- 
ating our  Government,  and  they  were 
particularly  angry  that  some  people  re- 
ceiving Incomes  In  excess  of  a  million 
dollars  were  paying  no  taxes  at  all. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
American  people  should  demand  that 
these  Inequities  be  corrected  and  be  cor- 
rected without  delay.  Then.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  the  state  of  our  economy 
necessitated  continuation  of  the  10-per- 
cent surtax,  which  is  a  most  objectionable 
tax,  it  was  logical  that  the  American  peo- 
ple would  resist  and  oppose  Its  exten- 
sion. They  felt  that,  if  Congress  would 
just  close  the  so-called  tax  loopholes,  we 
could  raise  raise  enough  revenue  to  elimi- 
nate the  necessity  for  continuing  the  sur- 
tax. They  had  received  so  many  promises 
and  had  heard  so  much  about  what  tax 
reform  could  do.  they  were  led  to  believe 
that  tax  reform  legislation  would  create 
a  tax  millennium. 

So  the  letters  piled  into  oiu-  ofQces  de- 
manding tax  reform.  And,  as  our  col- 
leagues will  recall,  there  were  efforts 
made  in  this  House  and  the  other  body 
to  hold  the  surtax  proposal  as  a  hostage 
to  guarantee  early  consideration  of  tax 
reform  legislation. 

There  are,  of  course,  two  reasons  why 
tax  reform  legislation  could  not  elimi- 
nate the  necessity  for  continuing  the 
surtax.  The  first  one  is  the  fact  that  tax 
reform  legislation  would  not  produce 
enough  revenue,  particularly  enough 
revenue  in  time  to  do  any  good.  Raising 
revenue  is  not  the  purpose  of  tax  reform 
legislation.  It  was  never  intended  to 
raise  additional  revenue,  but  merely  to 
distribute  some  of  the  tax  burden  in  a 
more  equitable  and  fair  manner.  As  evi- 
dence of  this  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  we  have  before  us,  when  it  becomes 
fiilly  effective  in  1972,  will  result  in  a  net 
loss  in  revenue  of  $2.4  billion  and  this 
includes  the  repeal  of  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment credit  contained  in  the  original 
surtax  extension. 

The  second  reason  why  tax  reform  leg- 
islation would  not  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  the  tax  surcharge  is  that  the  only 
way  the  Congress  can  provide  true  relief 
for  the  American  taxpayers,  and  I  mean 
by  that  term  a  realistic  reduction  of 
their  tax  burden,  is  by  cutting  Federal 
spending.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee cannot  perform  any  acts  of  magic 
in  shifting  the  tax  burden  sufficiently  to 
provide  the  type  of  relief  the  American 
people  have  been  asking  for.  We  may  do 
more  to  help  the  taxpayers  by  remind- 
ing them  of  this  fact  when  we  are  called 
upon  from  time  to  time  to  solve  all  the 
problems  with  which  the  Nation  is  con- 
fronted by  merely  spending  additional 
Federal  dollars. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  picture  has 
changed  sharply.  We  are  now  finding 
that  the  legislation  before  lis  today  is 
not  quite  as  popular  as  it  was  in  the 
beginning.  Yet  the  bill  we  have  before 
us  is  what  we  have  promised  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  it  is  what  the  American 
people  have  been  demanding  for  several 
weeks.  It  is  a  far-reaching  piece  of  legis- 
lation. It  covers  27  groups  of  provisions, 
and  every  provision  may  cause  some  dif- 


flcxilty  In  some  particular  segment  of  our 
economy.  We  found  on  further  study  and 
deliberation  that  many  of  the  so-called 
tax  loopholes  were  not  loopholes  as  such 
but  were  created  as  a  result  of  deliberate 
action  by  the  Congress  in  years  past  for 
a  specific  purpose.  Our  problem  was  to 
eliminate  abuses  resulting  from  existing 
provisions  of  tax  law. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  many  times 
today,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
woi*ed  for  several  months  on  these  prob- 
lems. There  had  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
give  and  take,  or  compromise,  in  work- 
ing out  solutions.  I  honestly  believe  we 
did  the  best  job  we  could  have  done  at 
this  time.  Yet  every  area  of  our  economy 
has  been  hit  to  some  degree,  and  we  have 
noticed  in  recent  weeks  that  the  tone 
of  our  mail  has  changed.  Now  many  of 
our  letters  start  in  the  first  paragraph 
with  words  to  the  effect  that  the  writer 
is  for  tax  reform  legislation  but  that  he 
opposes  certain  provisions  of  the  tax  re- 
form bill.  Almost  all  have  some  quali- 
fication, but  they  still  recognize  that  tax 
reform  legislation  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  before,  there 
are  objections  to  every  section  of  this 
bill,  and  we  cannot  be  indifferent  about 
this  fact.  There  are  two  provisions,  for 
instance,  which  I  am  afraid  may  be  dev- 
astating to  the  construction  and  home 
building  industry.  I  refer  to  the  home 
building  industry  because  I  happen  to 
know  the  industry;  at  least  I  had  a  num- 
ber of  years  of  experience  in  it. 

As  oiu-  colleagues  know,  homebuilding 
is  a  major  industry  in  this  country, 
greatly  affecting  the  economic  health  and 
well-being  of  our  people.  Our  colleagues 
also  know  that  there  is  a  serious  shortage 
of  homes  in  the  country  at  this  time 
which  is  being  further  aggravated  by  the 
tight  money  market  and  high  interest 
rates.  In  fact,  the  homebuilding  Industry 
is  being  hit  harder  by  these  two  problems 
than  any  other  industry,  and  It  is.  at  this 
time,  desperately  seeking  relief. 

One  of  the  sections  of  the  bill  will  elim- 
inate capital  gains  on  the  recaptiu-e  of 
accelerated  depreciation  at  the  time  of 
sale  and  will  eliminate  completely  accel- 
erated depreciation  on  older  property 
sold  after  July  24,  1969.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  committee  that  it  is 
unfair  for  any  individual,  be  he  a  builder, 
real  estate  operator,  or  investor,  to  re- 
ceive benefits  of  accelerated  depreciation 
in  excess  of  what  is  needed  for  expenses 
and  amortization,  thus  receiving  a  tax- 
free  cash  flow,  and  then  later  on,  selling 
his  property  to  pay  tax  only  on  half  of  the 
income  he  receives.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  this  problem.  This  provision  was 
previously  enacted  deliberately  into  the 
law  to  encourage  investment  capital  into 
the  construction  industry.  At  the  time  it 
was  considered  to  be  the  only  way  in 
which  the  construction  industry  could 
compete  for  capital  with  other  types  of 
investments  which  were  much  safer  and 
more  productive.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  sec- 
tion will  reduce  capital  investment  in 
homebuilding  and  thus  reduce  sales  of 
property  which  will,  in  turn,  reduce  re- 
investment of  the  proceeds  from  the  sales 
for  production  of  additional  houses. 
I  offered  an  amendment  in  the  com- 
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mittee  to  extend  the  holding  period  on 
the  sale  of  property  in  order  to  be  entitled 
to  capital  gain  treatment  on  all  depletion, 
which  would  have  stopped  the  quick 
turnover  of  property  the  committee  was 
trying  to  prevent.  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  have  not  made  a  mistake  in 
rejecting  the  amendment. 

The  other  section  of  the  bill  which 
will  injure  the  homebuilding  industry  is 
the  section  dealing  with  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  mutual  savings 
banks.  We  reduced  the  allowance  for  bad 
debt  reserve  from  60  percent  of  the  cur- 
rent income  to  30  percent  over  a  period 
of  10  years.  Certainly  there  is  an  inequity 
when  savings  and  loans  pay  a  tax  of  16.9 
percent  of  their  income;  mutual  savings 
banks  pay  only  6.1  percent  of  their  in- 
come; while  commercial  banks  are  pay- 
ing a  tax  of  23.2  percent  and  we  are  in- 
creasing their  tax  in  this  bill;  and  other 
industries  are  paying  taxes  amoimting 
to  from  43  to  45  percent  of  their  in- 
come. Yet.  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, savings  and  loan  associations  and 
mutual  savings  banks  are  the  principal 
source  of  mortgage  funds  for  homebuild- 
ing, and  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  the 
60-percent  bad  debt  reserves  82  percent 
of  their  funds  must  be  invested  in  resi- 
dential type  properties.  I  am  fearful. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  creating  a 
further  shortage  of  funds  at  a  very  bad 
time  for  the  industry. 

Again  I  say  that  there  are  some  ob- 
jections to  every  section  of  this  bill.  The 
one  section  on  which  we  received  the 
most  objections  happens  to  be  a  section 
which  attempts  to  close  one  of  the  big- 
gest loopholes  of  all,  the  tax  deduction 
for  the  appreciated  value  of  gifts  to 
charity  and  nonprofit  organizations.  Un- 
der current  provisions  an  individual  can 
make  a  gift  of  property  in  kind  and  re- 
ceive twice  the  amount  of  tax  exemption 
that  he  could  receive  if  he  sold  the  prop- 
erty and  contributed  the  cash  proceeds. 
Most  of  our  taxpayers  have  heard  of 
the  154  individuals  who  earned  at  least 
$200,000  each  in  1966  and  did  not  pay 
one  red  cent  of  income  taxes.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  these  individuals  used  the 
contribution  of  appreciated  value  of  gifts 
as  a  method  of  reducing  their  tax  lia- 
bility. Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  cutting 
down  on  this  provision  and  eliminating 
the  unlimited  charitable  contributions 
provided  for  in  existing  law.  The  maxi- 
mum allowance  for  the  deduction  of  the 
appreciated  value  of  gifts  in  this  legis- 
lation will  be  limited  to  30  percent  of  an 
individual's  income.  We  have  heard  lots 
of  protest  against  this  provision,  and  it 
may  well  reduce  some  of  the  funds  which 
are  now  going  to  educational  and  chari- 
table organizations.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  could  not  have  true  tax  reform 
without  some  action  on  this  part  of  the 
tax  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  and  believe  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple will  also  adopt  a  position  of  give  and 
take  in  supporting  this  tax  reform  legis- 
lation. I  am  confident  that  they  will 
realize  that  true  tax  reform  meeuis  that 
everybody  must  agree  to  give  up  some  of 
their  own  loopholes  along  with  the  other 
fellow.  I  support  this  bill  with  the  knowl- 
edge  that   neither   the   Committee   on 


Ways  and  Means  nor  Congress  is 
going  out  of  business.  When  we  find 
that  some  of  the  provisions  in  this  legis- 
lation have  gone  too  far  and  possibly 
others  not  far  enough,  as  I  am  certain 
will  be  the  case,  we  can  come  back  and 
correct  the  defects  as  we  have  always 
done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chaliman.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Ullman). 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  more  difficult  assignment  for  any 
legislative  body  than  to  change  a  nation's 
rules  of  taxation  and  reform  its  tax  code. 
I  am  rather  proud  to  be  associated  here 
with  the  effort  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  doing  just  that. 

I  have  heard  it  said  here  on  the  floor, 
and  I  have  read  in  the  press  time  and 
time  again  that  we  would  not  have  a  tax- 
reform  bill  this  year  which  would  be  of 
any  significance.  I  want  to  set  the  record 
straight  as  far  as  I  am  concerned :  There 
never  has  been  one  iota  of  doubt  from 
the  time  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Mills)  issued  an  announce- 
ment for  hearings  on  tax  reform  in  Janu- 
ary that  we  would  have  this  bill  before 
this  House  this  year. 

This  effort  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible had  it  not  been  for  our  most  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  I  think  it  has  been 
a  lifetime  goal  of  the  chairman  to  accom- 
plish what  we  are  accomplishing  here 
today. 

Also,  even  then,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  had  It  not  been  for  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes)  who  has  been 
equally  dedicated. 

So  I  join  in  paying  tribute  to  them  here 
today.  Also.  I  commend  the  staff  for  one 
of  the  finest  performances  I  have  seen 
on  Capitol  Hill  in  many  a  year.  Both  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  and  the  committee  staff,  as  well 
as  the  Legislative  Counsel  who  actually 
drafted  the  language,  worked  around  the 
clock  day  in  and  day  out  for  weeks  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  bill,  which  so 
many  people  said  was  not  possible. 

It  still  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  help  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Assistant  Secretary  Cohen  and 
others  worked  equally  diligently  with 
the  staff  and  with  the  committee,  day 
after  day,  in  long,  hard  sessions  to  iron 
out  the  problems  that  are  presented  in 
a  bill  of  this  kind. 

The  committee  held  hearings  over  a 
2-month  period.  On  the  committee  table 
are  the  15  volumes  that  make  up  the 
hearings  this  committee  held. 

We  have  been  in  long  executive  ses- 
sions, day  in  and  day  out,  for  weeks 
ironing  out  these  problems,  and  coming 
to  these  solutions. 

It  has  been  argued,  and  probably  will 
be  argued,  that  this  bill  does  not  repre- 
sent real  reform.  I  say  emphatically  for 
the  record,  this  is  real  tax  reform. 

We  have  investigated  every  section  of 
the  Tax  Code  where  there  was  even  a 
hint  of  a  tax  shelter.  Twenty-seven  ma- 
jor areas  of  the  code  will  be  changed  if 
this  bill  becomes  law.  Individuals  who 
have  escaped  taxation  through  a  number 
of  loopholes — charitable  contributions, 
tax-exempt  bond  piurchases,  real  estate 


depreciation— will  now  find  their  way 
blocked.  Corporations  that  have  flour- 
ished under  Ux  shelters  available  foi 
corporate  mergers,  multiple  corporations, 
foreign  tax  credits,  depreciation  prac- 
tices and  natural  resource  holdings  will 
now  find  this  special  protection  reduced 
or  removed. 

I  believe  the  true  measure  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  bill  is  in  the  equity  it 
will  restore  to  our  tax  structure.  Clearly, 
passage  of  this  legislation  will  Uke  us  a 
giant  step  toward  equity.  The  burden  of 
the  low-  and  average-income  taxpayer 
will  be  eased,  while  the  wealthy  will  be- 
gin to  pay  a  fair  share.  The  low-income 
allowance  provision  will  remove  from  the 
rolls  5  million  taxpayers,  representing 
the  poverty  level  of  the  Nation.  It  will 
also  cut  sharply  the  taxes  of  another  7 
million  who  are  in  need. 

The  tax  liability  of  the  average,  or 
middle-income,  taxpayer  will  be  reduced 
by  a  series  of  provisions: 

First.  An  increase  in  the  standard  de- 
duction from  10  percent  to  15  percent  by 
1972,  while  the  ceiling  on  this  deduction 
is  gradually  raised  from  $1,000  to  $2,000. 
Thirty-four  million  taxpayers  will  bene- 
fit. Taxes  will  decline  by  as  much  as  6 
percent  in  the  $5,000-to-$15,000  class  for 
Eidjusted  gross  income,  and  by  more  for 
those  in  the  $3,000-$5,000  class. 

Second.  An  across-the-board  cut  in 
individual  tax  rates,  starting  in  1971.  By 
1972,  taxpayers  at  all  incwne  levels  will 
find  their  taxes  reduced  by  about  5  per- 
cent. 

Third.  An  extension  of  head-of-house- 
hold  benefits  to  single  people  35  years  of 
age  or  older,  as  well  as  widows  and  wid- 
owers. Full  income-splitting  rights  would 
go  to  widows  and  widowers  with  depend- 
ent children.  The  head-of-household 
provision  will  allow  affected  individuals 
to  enjoy  at  least  part  of  the  lower  tax 
rates  available  to  married  persons  filing 
joint  returns. 

In  our  treatment  of  single  people  we 
are  taking  care  of  an  inequity  that  has 
been  in  the  law  for  a  long  time  by  giving 
them  head-of-household  treatment 
which,  I  believe,  is  tremendously  im- 
portant to  millions  of  Americans. 

Widows  or  widowers,  supporting  a  de- 
pendent child  in  their  home,  could  make 
full  use  of  the  joint  return,  or  income- 
splitting  advantage,  until  the  child  is  19 
or  completes  his  college  education.  By 
1971  these  changes  will  reduce  Federal 
tax  revenues  by  $650  million  a  year. 

The  committee's  efforts  for  equity 
mean,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
wealthy  who  are  escaping  taxation,  or 
paying  low  effective  rates  ^f  tax,  would 
be  reached.  This  is  one  of  the  things  that 
stirred  up  Americans  all  over  the  coun- 
try when  they  heard  for  the  first  time, 
possibly,  that  there  were  154  Americans 
whose  income  exceeded  $200,000  a  year 
and  who  did  not  pay  a  dime  of  income 
tax.  I  believe  this  has  been  one  of  the 
things  that  has  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  proceed  with  this  tax  bill  and  reach 
the  point  we  have  today.  I  would  say  It 
has  been  our  dedicated  effort  to  make  it 
absolutely  impossible  for  this  to  happen 
again.  When  we  pass  this  tax  legislation 
we  will  not  read  again  about  these  mil- 
lionaires who  do  not  pay  taxes  because 
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we  have  examined  in  detail  all  of  the 
procedures  that  have  been  used  by  these 
154,  and  by  thousands  of  others  who  are 
in  a  similar  category,  and  we  have  sys- 
tematically attacked  the  problem  and 
plugged  the  loopholes. 

In  addition  ti>  all  the  treatment  in  the 
individual  sectfcns  of  the  code,  we  have 
provided  for  th*  limitation  of  tax  prefer- 
ences, which  iajthe  equivalent  of  a  mini- 
mum tax.  It  is  i  safeguard  to  insure  that 
those  individuals  who  are  financially  able 
to  pay  tax  will  Include  in  taxable  in- 
come at  least  oae-half  of  their  economic 
income.  This  mifiimum  tax  would  eventu- 
!  liability  by  $85  million  a 
taxpayers  with  incomes 
ore. 
Add  to  this  the  proposed  requirement 
for  allocation  ofl  deductions  between  tax- 
able income  anq  tax  preference  amounts. 
Now,  individual^  who  receive  tax-free  in- 
come can  charg^  the  full  amount  of  their 
personal  deducljions  to  taxable  income, 
awarding  them^lves,  in  effect,  a  double 
tax  benefit.  Thisipractice  would  be  largely 
cut  back.  The  allocation  provision  would 
add  s(mfi  $460  million  in  tax  revenues 
when  fully  effeotive,  almost  all  to  come 
from  taxpayers  jwith  adjusted  gross  in- 
come of  $20,000  i>r  more. 

Yet  this  bill  ik  not  intended  to  be  an 
exercise  in  soaking  the  rich  to  benefit  the 
less  well-off.  Ai  maximum-income  tax 
would  also  be  introduced,  setting  a  tax 
ceiling  of  50  pereent  on  earned  income. 
Other  income  would  remain  subject  to 
the  higher  top  iptes  now  in  effect.  This 
provision  would  |iopefully  emphasize  the 
advanta,ges  of  ekmed  income  and  ease 
the  search  amonig  the  high-income  tax- 
payers for  tax  shelters  to  protect  un- 
earned income. 

The  equity  in  the  system  is  also  sig- 
nificantly enharced  by  tightening  tax 
rules  governing  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  t  ix-paying  corporations, 
including  financial  institutions. 

About  80  percint.  or  some  $5  billion, 
of  the  revenue  produced  by  reforms  in 
this  bin  will  coine  from  corporations. 
What  is  placed  in  the  average  taxpay- 
ers' pocket  by  tie  proposed  tax  relief 
measures — seme  S7  billion  annually  by 
1979 — will  be  neaiy  matched  by  the  ad- 
ditional F.:(ieral  le^'enuo  trained  in  clos- 
ing the  tax  looph  oles  to  individuals  and 
corporations. 

In  short,  this  1  Ul  gives  this  Congress 
the  opportunity  U  i  bring  real  reform  and 
real  equity  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country.  It  is  an  opportunity  we  must 
not  pass  by.  Th((  taxpayers  have  told 
each  Member  of  this  House  that  they 
will  no  longer  stand  for  tax  inequity, 
and  that  they  wil  not  settle  for  token 
adjustments.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  proposec  legislation  is  the  an- 
swer to  the  taxpa;  'ers'  demands. 

Now,  Mr.  ChaiTTian,  I  want  to  talk 
very  briefly  about  the  investment  tax 
credit.  We  put  th;  repeal  of  this  credit 
m  this  bill.  It  rassed  earlier  in  the 
House.  Of  course,  the  entire  thing  has 
been  pigeonholed  over  in  the  other  body, 
I  want  to  review  the  position  I  main- 
tamed  when  the  House  approved  this 
repeal.  I  do  not  b  jlieve  it  is  wise  to  re- 
peal the  investment  tax  credit.  If  you 
will  recall  the  rea  ions  why  we  put  it  in 
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the  code  back  in  1962,  it  was  designed 
for  the  very  special  purpose  of  building 
growth  in  the  American  economy.  We 
have  never  hit  upon  a  more  effective  de- 
vice to  accomplish  that  purpose.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  leading  reasons  why 
this  economy  of  ours  has  moved  ahead 
during  the  past  8  years  as  it  has.  I 
think  we  are  going  to  need  it  again. 
What  we  should  be  doing  now,  perhaps, 
is  reducing  the  credib  level  from  7  per- 
cent to  3  percent  or  even  1  percent.  But 
we  should  be  leaving  this  on  the  books 
so  that  we  can  turn  the  credit  up  again 
to  get  the  economy  moving.  I  am  not 
in  accord  with  the  inclusion  of  the  re- 
peal provision  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  As  I  understand  it.  the 
repeal  was  primarily  done  in  order  to 
raise  revenue  to  help  the  smaller  tax- 
payer because  of  the  relief  given  to 
them  so  that  it  would  equalize  out  in- 
come against  deductions  so  that  the 
Treasury  would  not  have  this  tremen- 
dous loss.  Was  any  consideration  given  in 
the  committee  hearings  to  putting  a  limi- 
tation of  $10,000  or  $15,000  or  $20,000 
per  year  per  taxpayer  on  investment 
credit?  What  I  am  concerned  about  is 
that  in  my  area  in  the  Midwest  many 
of  the  farmers  and  small  businessmen 
are  only  able  to  exist  and  refurbish  their 
businesses  and  buy  their  machinery  by 
the  use  of  this  investment  credit.  This 
completely  wipes  out  the  one  thing  that 
they  really  do  need.  Their  operating  costs 
have  gone  up,  but  their  income  is  sUll 
at  the  level  of  1950. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  led  the  fight  in  the  committee 
for  the  so-called  small  business  invest- 
ment. I  fought  to  keep  the  credit  up  to 
the  first  $20,000  of  investment  operable 
in  this  country. 

It  would  have  been  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  farmer  and  the  small  busi- 
ness people  of  the  Nation.  This  invest- 
ment credit  repeal,  as  the  gentleman  will 
remember,  was  in  the  surcharge  bill  that 
the  House  passed  earlier  this  year.  It  was 
not  possible  to  go  through  that  fight 
again  for  this  bill  because  the  House  had 
already  voted  upon  it. 

But  I  would  hope  that,  perhaps,  when 
this  bill  comes  back  from  the  other  body 
we  can  hold  a  part  of  this  investment 
credit.  What  I  would  prefer  to  do  would 
be  to  keep  it  at  an  across-the-board  level 
of  about  3  percent.  I  offered  that  amend- 
ment in  the  committee  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  previous  surcharge  bill. 
But  if  we  cannot  do  that,  at  least  we 
should  give  some  small  business  credit 
and  possibly  some  relief  to  the  transpor- 
tation industry,  which  depends  so  much 
upon  it. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  would  state 
that  this  question  was  raised  in  colloquy 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to 
whether  or  not  something  could  be  done 
at  this  time.  The  committee  was  advised 
that  they  were  studying  this  and  that 
they  hoped  to  have  some  recommenda- 


tions on  it  when  they  submitted  their 
further  suggestions  for  tax  reform  later 
this  year  or  early  next  year.  I  would  agree 
that  it  is  an  area  that  needs  attention. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  think  we  want  to  keep 
the  Record  absolutely  straight  though. 
The  administration  was  emphatically  op- 
posed to  any  kind  of  investment  credit. 
What  they  wanted  was  some  alternative 
to  the  investment  credit.  I  think  you  are 
right  in  that  they  recognized  there  was 
a  problem.  But  I  also  want  to  make  the 
Record  clear  that  they  were  strongly 
opposed  to  any  continuation  of  it  what- 
soever. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  comment 
on  another  provision  of  the  earlier  tax 
surcharge  bUl  that  has  been  included 
in  this  bill,  a  provision  to  extend  the 
tax  surcnarge  at  a  5-percent  level  for  the 
first  6  months  of  1970.  I  voted  against 
such  an  extension  in  Jime,  and  I  remain 
opposed  today.  I  continue  to  believe  there 
is  no  justification  for  extending  the  sur- 
charge longer  than  necessary  to  achieve 
a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal  1970. 1  voted 
earlier  thus  week  to  extend  the  surcharge 
for  the  last  half  of  1969  to  achieve  this 
purpose.  But  I  do  not  see  any  new  evi- 
dence to  support  still  further  extension. 
Indeed,  the  recent  "discovery"  by  the 
Treasury  Department  of  an  unexpected 
$3  billion  surplus  for  fiscal  1969  makes 
me  more  skeptical  than  ever  about  Treas- 
ury projections  and  argimaents.  I  would 
hope  that  this  provision  is  eliminated 
before  Congress  sends  the  bill  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  area 
of  this  tax  bill  that  I  want  to  touch  upon. 
It  is  the  matter  of  the  committee's  treat- 
ment of  tax-exempt  bonds. 

I  am  very  much  opposed  to  restrictions 
on  the  existing  treatment  of  tax-exempt 
bonds.  I  think  the  communities  of  this 
Nation  are  in  a  real  time  of  crisis  insofar 
as  financing  is  concerned. 

Sales  of  these  bonds  by  State  and  local 
governments  to  commercial  banks  form 
the  backbone  of  support  for  the  growing 
need  to  build  new  schools,  sewage  and 
water  systems,  highways  and  mass  tran- 
sit facilities,  housing  and  recreation 
projects.  The  tax  exemption  on  bonds  to 
these  buyers  is  essential  to  the  future  of 
many  of  our  municipalities. 

This  exemption  generally  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments to  borrow  at  lower  interest  rates 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  For 
example,  as  a  result  of  the  exemption, 
since  1962,  yields  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment bonds  generally  have  varied  be- 
tween 65  and  75  percent  of  the  yields  on 
taxable  corporate  bonds  of  the  same 
quality.  State  and  local  governments  are 
especially  concerned  about  the  cost  of 
borrowed  funds  because  they  have  been 
hard  pressed  in  recent  years  to  finance 
their  expenditures.  Their  expenditures 
have  increased  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  major  sector  of  the  economy  in 
recent  years.  Between  1957  and  1966  their 
receipts  and  expenditures  more  than 
doubled  and  their  issues  of  long-term 
debt  almost  doubled. 
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We  cannot  afford  to  block  any  of  these 
governments'  present  avenues  of  financ- 
ing. In  the  committee,  the  original  rec- 
ommendation was  to  levy  a  tax  cai  tax- 
exempt  bonds  in  both  the  private  and 
corporate  sector.  We  were  able  to  get 
that  provision  removed  insofar  as  corpo- 
rate purchases  of  tax-exempt  bonds  is 
concerned.  As  of  now  in  this  bill  there  is 
absolutely  no  restriction  and  no  taxation 
on  corporate-puichased — banking  pur- 
chases— of  tax-exempt  bonds.  I  would 
refresh  your  memory  to  the  effect  that 
last  year  90  percent  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  were  sold  to  the  commercial  banks 
and  corporations. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  tliat  State 
and  local  governments  need  new  avenues 
to  the  bond  market  if  they  are  to  cover* 
all  their  requirements  now  competing  for 
financing.  The  base  must  be  broadened. 
Thus  I  am  particularly  heartened  by  the 
committee's  approval  of  a  proposal  that 
I  strongly  recommended  to  provide  an 
option  to  these  governments  through 
creation  of  a  new  system  of  taxable 
bonds.  I  think  this  is  a  very  exciting  and 
challenging  alternative  for  a  municipal- 
ity. 

There  is  a  great  lack  of  understand- 
ing about  this  alternative  for  the 
moment.  However,  I  believe  once  the  mu- 
nicipalities of  this  Nation  realize  the 
potential  in  this  alternative  method  of 
financing,  they  will  open  up  these  new 
doors  to  the  financing  that  they  very 
much  need. 

State  and  local  units  would  be  allowed 
the  choice  of  issuing  taxable  obligations, 
offering  a  higher  interest  rate  to  in- 
vestors. To  help  these  governments  pay 
the  higher  interest  costs,  the  bill  author- 
izes a  U.S.  Treasury  subsidy.  The  me- 
chanics of  this  payment  are  described  as 
follows  in  the  committee's  report: 

Under  the  bill,  the  fixed  percentage  to 
be  paid  by  the  United  States  may  vary  within 
a  range  that  Is  not  less  than  25  percent  and 
not  more  than  40  percent  of  the  Interest 
yield  for  calendar  quarters  beginning  after 
December  31,  1974.  Between  the  date  of  en- 
actment and  January  1,  1975,  the  fixed  per- 
centage may  not  go  below  30  percent  of  the 
Interest  yield.  The  use  of  a  range.  Instead 
of  a  constant  fixed  percentage,  will  permit 
the  Secretary  to  take  Into  account  fluctua- 
tions in  the  ratio  of  tax-exempt  yields  to 
taxable  yields  that  reflect  the  general  supply 
of  credit  in  the  money  market  and  the  de- 
mand for  credit.  Determination  of  the  In- 
terest yield  on  any  issue  of  obligations  is 
to  be  made  Immediately  after  they  have 
been  issued. 

A  State  or  local  government  Issuing  a  debt 
obligation  subject  to  the  provisions  provided 
by  the  bill  may  choose  to  have  the  fixed  per- 
centage the  United  States  is  to  pay  repre- 
sented by  a  separate  set  of  coupons  attached 
to  the  bond  which  shall  be  obligations  of 
the  United  States  to  the  holder.  It  is  thought 
that  the  use  of  such  dual  coupon  obligations 
might  be  necessary  to  avoid  violation  of  the 
maximum  interest  limitations  imposed  on 
some  States  and  localities  by  local  law. 

Pajrment  of  the  Interest  subsidy  by  the 
United  States  wlU  be  made  to  the  issuer,  even 
in  the  case  of  dual  coupon  obligations,  unless 
the  issuer  requests  that  payment  be  made 
to  a  specified  paying  agent.  In  no  case  will 
the  United  States  be  required  to  assume  the 
administrative  burden  of  making  payment 
directly  to  the  holders  of  the  obligations. 

The  United  States  is  required  to  pay  Its 
portion  of  the  interest  on  taxable  obligations 
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not  later  than  the  time  the  Issuer  Is  re- 
quired to  pay  Interest  on  the  obligations. 
Where  it  Is  the  most  practicable  method  of 
effecting  the  intent  of  the  bill,  adjustment 
for  any  premium  or  any  discount  at  which 
the  obllgationa  are  Issued  may  be  m»de  be- 
tween the  Issuer  and  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  issuance  or  such  later  time  or  times 
as  may  be  appropriate. 

The  taxpayers  will  not  lose  on  this 
plan:  the  additional  tax  revenues  will 
offset  the  cost  of  the  payments. 

Tlie  result  will  be  a  greatly  expanded 
market  for  the  municipalities — drawing 
to  the  liigher  bond  yields  such  new  cus- 
tomers as  individuals  with  moderate  in- 
comes, life  insurance  companies,  tax- 
exempt  foundations  and  pension  funds. 
I  would  suggest  that  all  of  the  Members 
advise  your  mxmicipalities  of  the  great 
potential  here.  This,  in  my  judgment  is 
one  of  the  most  important  provisions  in 
this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  ^e  gentleman  from  California 
I  Ml'.  UttT. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  unable 
to  share  the  enthusiasm  of  some  of  my 
colleagues  over  the  legislation  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee.  It  has  been 
said  to  be  the  greatest  tax  reform  bill 
to  come  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  the  past  20  years,  I  cannot 
assign  it  that  high  appraisal.  The  truth 
is  that  is  a  normal  tax  bill  with  nothing 
new  imder  the  sun  except  the  compli- 
cated accounting  necessary  in  the  ex- 
cess deduction  account,  the  limited  pref- 
erence account,  the  allocation  of  deduc- 
tions accounts,  and  a  few  other  compli- 
cated formulae. 

I  will  agree  that  the  committee 
worked  diligently  and  has  a  great  volume 
of  testimony  to  which  we  paid  little  at- 
tention in  the  final  analysis.  There  are 
many  sections  of  the  bill  to  which  I  can 
fully  subscribe  and  others  where  there 
has  been  great  improvement.  But,  even 
with  that,  there  are  loopholes  in  the 
foundation  section  through  wliich  you 
can  drive  a  10-ton  truck.  By  setting  up 
subsidiary  charitable  or  educational  or- 
ganizations, the  big  foundations  can  do 
by  indirection  what  we  have  prohibited 
them  to  do  by  direction.  We  have  given 
certain  foimdations  complete  immunity. 

It  was  considered  that  control  of  a 
corporation  by  a  foundation  was  an  evil 
thing.  It  was  even  evil  if  it  were  to  be  con- 
trolled by  a  consort  consisting  of  the 
founder  and  members  of  the  founder's 
family  to  the  second  and  third  genera- 
tions. Later,  the  committee  decided  that 
if  the  people  of  the  foundation  were 
"good"  people  and  qualified  under  a  tech- 
nical amendment,  total  control  of  a  cor- 
poration was  to  be  OK.  That  took  care 
of  the  Kelloggs  of  Battle  Creek.  I  am 
certain  that  there  are  many  family  foun- 
dations just  as  virtuous  as  the  Kellogg 
Foundaticm,  but  they  do  not  receive  pref- 
erential treatment.  To  name  but  a  few, 
I  would  refer  you  to  the  Hormel  Foun- 
dation, the  Waterman  Foundation,  and 
the  Kaiser  Foundation,  Why  this 
discrimination? 


Our  committee  legislated  in  a  state 
of  emergency  because  of  the  adamant 
position  taken  by  the  other  body  to 
the  effect  that,  untU  a  reform  bill  was 
on  the  floor,  there  would  be  no  surtax. 
With  6  months  of  testimony  and  2 
months  of  executive  sessions,  we  moved 
like  a  race  horse  in  the  final  10  days 
just  to  get  something;  anything,  to  the 
floor.  There  were  massive  changes  made 
2  days  before  we  reported  the  bill — and 
some  corrections  after  it  was  reported — 
and  we  were  given  1  day  after  reporting 
the  bill  to  file  any  minority  or  additional 
views. 

Surely,  the  general  public  is  entitled 
to  know  what  is  in  a  bill,  how  it  affects 
them,  and  what  changes  can  be  made 
to  relieve  or  to  ameliorate  a  situation 
so  that  they  can  commmiicate  their 
views  to  their  elected  representatives. 
There  was  a  general  feeling  that  if  H.R. 
13270  was  not  passed  before  the  recess 
and  the  Members  would  return  to  their 
districts  for  conferences  with  their  con- 
stituents, they  would  return  in  Septem- 
ber firmly  committed  against  the  pas- 
sage of  this  so-called  reform  tax  bill. 

Tliere  is  much  evidence  in  the  record, 
both  public  and  executive,  to  the  effect 
that  we  have  abandoned  the  theory  of 
taxation  for  revenue  and  are  interested 
only  in  taxation  to  accomplish  social 
reform.  This  should  not  be  the  field  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee  and, 
yet,  there  is  every  evidence  that  the  ef-  ^ 
feet  of  this  bill,  should  it  imfortunately  ^ 
ever  become  law,  will  reduce  all  Ameri- 
cans to  the  lowest  common  economic 
denominator.  This  is  not  a  satisfactory 
state  of  affairs  for  me.  You  have  heard 
of  all  of  the  good  things  about  the  bill 
and,  while  agreeing  with  much  of  it,  I 
shall  reserve  my  time  to  point  out  what 
I  consider  to  be  bad  tax  legislation. 

Tlie  revisions  on  the  treatment  of 
charitable  gifts  will  curtail  many  of  the 
contributions  to  our  imiversities  and  hos- 
pitals, even  though  the  recommendations 
of  the  current  and  past  administration  in 
this  field  were  not  followed.  If  we  had 
followed  them,  philanthropy  would  real- 
ly have  been  a  dead  duck. 

The  tax  treatment  of  State  and  mu- 
nicipal bonds  is  most  crucial  to  every 
State  and  municipal  district  in  America. 
That  treatment  was  slightly  eased  a  day 
or  two  before  reporting,  but  in  that  area, 
there  is  a  new  basic  concept  of  State 
and  municipal  financing.  That  is  the  pro- 
posal that  the  Federal  Government 
should  pay  the  difference  between  nor- 
mal municipal  interest  rates  and  the  in- 
terest rates  in  the  marketplace,  ranging 
from  an  additional  2  to  4  percent.  This 
proviso  anticipates  that  the  issuing  State 
or  municipality  would  agree  to  permit 
their  bonds  to  be  taxed.  It  sounds  good, 
but  it  would  not  increase  the  purchasers' 
interest  in  State  or  municipal  bonds. 
The  buyer  buys  them  because  of  their 
nontaxability  and  he  does  not  want  to 
depend  on  the  Federal  Government  to 
maintain  the  subsidy  over  the  period  of 
many  years.  This  section  brings  no  re- 
lief whatsoever  to  the  municipal  bond 
area.  We  also  provide  for  the  taxing  of 
all  new  State  and  mimicipal  bonds;  just 
a  little,  of  course,  but  like  the  tree  in 
Brooklyn,  It  would  grow  and  grow.  If 
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I  he  leadership,  I  intend  to 
to  recommit,  eliminating 
o  the  taxation  or  issuance 
bonds.  The  cry  will 
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Federal  sharing  of  rev- 
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developers.  The  changes  in  depreciation 
schedule  will  produce,  in  1972,  revenues 
amounting  to  $235  billion.  This  money 
will  come  at  the  expense  of  homebuilding 
and  will  be  more  "helpful"  in  funding 
our  foreign  aid  program. 

Other  members  of  the  committee,  I 
am  sure,  will  discuss  changes  in  the  ex- 
tractive industries,  including,  of  course, 
the   national   whipping   boy,   depletion. 
So,  I  will  limit  my  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject to  simply  saying  that  the  action 
taken  by  the  committee  can  well  result 
in  rationing  of  natural  gas,  and  retard- 
ing   the    discovery    of    new    petroleum 
sources  in  America.  It  will  not  be  a  mat- 
ter of  how  much  you  pay  for  natural 
gas  in  your  homes.  It  will  be  a  matter . 
of  whether  or  not  there  will  be  enough 
gas  to  go  around.  The  uncontroverted 
evidence  is  that  we  are  consuming  natu- 
ral gas  much  more  rapidly  than  we  are 
discovering  replacemnts.  I  supported  a 
reduction  on  depletion  from  27^2  to  23 
percent,  but  that  motion  lost  on  a  12-to- 
13   vote.   I  could  not   cut   further.   My 
main  fault  in  the  treatment  of  extrac- 
tive   industries    is    that    without    any 
hearings   whatsoever,   we   proceeded   to 
cut  depletion  allowances  in  a  hundred 
metallic  and  nonmetallic  ores.  No  in- 
quii-y  was  made  as  to  the  militai-y  short- 
age of  s^me  of  these  minerais,  such  as 
beryllium,  which  is  absolutely  essential 
in  the  space  age:  most  of  which  has  to 
be  imported.  No  questions  were  asked  as 
to  whether  the  one  big  beryllium  mine 
in  Utah  could  survive  with  a  reduced 
depletion.  No  questions  were  asked  with 
reference  to  chrome,  which  is  in  short 
supply.   We   currently   buy   millions   of 
dollars  worth  of  chrome  from  Russia, 
which  buys  it  from  Rhodesia,  and  sells 
it  at  50  percent  above  the  market,  be- 
cause our  State  Department  is  too  stu- 
pid to  buy  it  directly  from  Rhodesia, 
and  has  the  false  idea  that  we  are  pro- 
moting social  r«form  in  Rhoedsia.  How 
silly  can  we  get?  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  several  minerals,  both  metallic 
and  nonmetallic,  which  probably  could 
survive    without    any    depletion    allow- 
ance, but  those  same  people  who  hated 
the  use  of  the  meat  ax  approach  in  ap- 
propriations, used  in  it  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

The  last  item  and,  to  me.  the  most 
deadly  to  the  American  free  enterprise 
system,  is  the  tax  treatment  given  to 
capital  gains  Some  one  has  convinced 
the  majority  of  our  committee  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  capital  and 
earned  income.  That  is  a  deadly  assump- 
tion. Capital  is  the  thing  that  makes  pos- 
sible creative  risk  investments,  and  is 
entitled  to  separate  and  preferred  treat- 
ment. The  history  of  the  great  economic 
progress  in  America  has  been  based  on 
the  willingness  of  millions  of  individuals 
to  risk  their  hard-earned  cash  for  re- 
search, development,  expansion,  and  pro- 
duction of  goods  in  America.  We  stand 
today  on  the  threshold  of  the  greatest 
opportunity  in  our  history  to  perfect  and 
produce  gadgets  of  every  sort  and  de- 
scription at  cheaper  and  cheaper  prices 
in  order  to  give  the  American  a  still 
higher  standard  of  living  than  we  have 
now.  We  must  not  destroy  that  incentive; 
that  creative  imagination  which  can  give 


us  the  greatest  progress  in  our  history. 
Here,  again,  we  are  stymied  by  the  Marx- 
Ian  doctrine  of  social  reform  through 
taxation.  When  capital  gains  taxes  were 
imder  discussion  a  few  years  ago,  and  Mr. 
George  Meany  was  on  the  stand,  I  asked 
him  if  he  believed  in  taxation  for  rev- 
enue or  punitive  purposes.  He  quickly  re- 
plied, "for  revenue."  Then,  I  said,  "Mr. 
Meany,  studies  have  been  made  by 
Brookings  Institute  that  show  if  you  re- 
duced the  capital  gains  alternative  tax 
and  i-educed  the  holding  period,  there 
would  be  more  than  a  trillion  dollars 
worth  of  real  estate  and  stocks  which 
would  become  unfrozen  and  would  double 
the  amount  of  revenue  from  the  capital 
,  gains  sector."  He  replied,  "Yes,  Mr.  Utt, 
but  that  would  be  socially  unjust."  In 
that  statement  alone  is  the  fallacy  of  this 
whole  reform  l-jgislation. 

When  Walter  Reuther  was  on  the 
stand  this  year,  he  made  a  most  con- 
vincing argument  that  the  capital  gains 
dollar  paid  for  as  much  food,  clothing, 
lodging,  and  luxuries  of  living  as  the 
earned  dollar,  and,  therefore,  the  capital 
gains  should  be  treated  exactly  as  earned 
income.  The  first  part  of  his  argument  is 
true,  but  the  second  part  is  false  and 
fatal.  The  capital  dollar  desei-ves  a  high 
station  in  our  economic  sj'stem,  and  this 
so-called  reform  legislation  strikes  a 
deadly  blow  to  capital,  the  fomidation  of 
our  free  enterprise  system.  The  maxi- 
mum tax  of  capital  gains  under  this  bill 
has  been  increased  by  38  percent,  and 
the  holding  period  has  been  doubled. 

We  invaded  the  area  of  deferred  com- 
pensation, which  affects  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  America.  Business  in  America  is 
successful  because  it  shares  its  gains 
in  the  fonn  of  incentives  with  many  of 
its  employees.  It  is  an  effort  to  give  an 
employee,  in  a  key  position,  the  respon- 
sibility and  pride  of  proprietorship.  The 
world  moves  by  motivation  and  when  you 
destroy  that  motivation,  you  reduce  the 
output.  Inability  to  pay  and  to  obtain  the 
broad  spectriun  of  brains  and  ability  to 
run  our  mammoth  corporations,  will  cost 
t:  ■:  Government  taxes  by  reason  of  fall- 
ing income.  It  will  reduce  dividends  to 
the  stockholders  and  will  create  a  sense 
of  frustration  on  the  part  of  those  out- 
standing men  and  women  who  make  our 
economy  tick.  How  much  revenue  did  we 
gain  in  performing  this  social  reform  on 
deferred  compensation?  About  $10  mil- 
lion. The  Treasury  could  lose  much  more 
by  falling  income  of  one  big  corporation, 
but  then,  we  obtain  a  social  reform. 

The  committee  extended  the  unrelated 
income  section  to  churches  and  chari- 
table institutions.  This  reform  was  long 
overdue  although  it  falls  far  short  of 
covering  the  field.  Only  active  unre- 
lated income  to  be  taxed  and  not  pas- 
sive imrelated  income.  In  other  words, 
we  tax  the  oranges  but  we  do  not  tax 
the  lemons.  This  passive  income  gimmick 
is  not  only  used  by  churches,  colleges, 
and  charitable  organizations,  but  also  is 
a  favorite  tax  shelter  for  labor  unions. 
This  was  untouched.  The  gimmick  is  in 
the  definition  of  "piassive"  income.  The 
taxable  income  will  be  active  income  re- 
ceived from  operating  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness, including  a  hotel.  Passive  income 
is  rental  income,  derived  from  renting  a 
loft  building,  a  warehouse  building,  or 
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real  estate  where  the  owner  Is  not  ac- 
tively engaged  in  a  trade  or  business.  You 
not  only  can  drive  a  10-ton  truck  through 
that  loophole,  but  you  can  drive  a  Rock 
Island  freight  train  through  It. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  this  Is  not 
a  true  tax  reform  bin.  The  race  horse 
pressure  kept  us  from  discussing  an  al- 
ternative tax,  referred  to  as  "tax  on  val- 
ue, added,"  which  is  used  in  the  common 
market  countries  of  Europe  and  most  all 
other  modem  industrial  countries.  This 
system  of  taxation  serves  to  relieve  the 
balance-of-payments  problems  and  to 
equalize  competition  by  the  use  of  bor- 
der taxes  equal  to  the  tax  on  value  added. 
This  would  be  real  tax  reform  and  would 
show  some  progress  in  thinking  on  the 
part  of  our  committee. 

The  biggest  loophole  was  not  consid- 
ered, although  I  made  reference  to  it. 
That  Is  the  interest  free,  tax  free,  rent 
free  competition  by  the  Federal  Gtovem- 
ment  competing  with  private  enterprise. 
Federal  Government  controls  17  percent 
of  the  productive  capacity  of  the  United 
States,  over  half  of  which  should  be  sold 
to  the  private  segment.  This  would  gen- 
erate $5  or  $10  billion  in  taxes  every 
year. 

Finally,  we  were  completely  irresponsi- 
ble when  we  included,  in  this  reform 
package,  the  distribution  of  some  $9  bil- 
lion, which  is  $2  billion  more  than  the 
amoimt  which  will  be  coming  into  the 
Treasury  annually  by  1979  by  reason  of 
this  legislation.  I  urged  the  committee 
to  apply  all  of  these  revenue  increases  to 
the  national  debt,  so  that  for  once  we 
would  not  liave  to  raise  that  debt  on 
July  1,  1970^.  It  appeared  that  no  one 
had  heard  ^^out  the  national  debt,  so 
my  idea  was  retired.  It  was  just  2  days 
ago  on  the  floor  of  this  House  when  the 
leadership  on  both  sides,  in  argvmient  for 
the  10-percent  surtax,  and  in  argument 
for  the  continuation  of  the  5-percent  sur- 
tax, said  over  and  over  again  that  if  we 
do  not  enact  the  surtax  and  take  the 
money  out  of  the  economy,  all  our  past 
actions  will  be  lost  and  inflation  will 
spiral  again.  And,  here,  2  days  later, 
we  are  considering  a  bill  which  returns 
to  the  enocomy  some  $9  billion.  How  are 
these  dollars  different  today  than  the 
ones  we  discussed  2  days  ago?  They  both 
will  cause  inflation,  and  the  tax  reduc- 
tions provided  in  this  bill  will  be  stolen 
by  inflation,  liefore  they  are  effective. 
The  high  sounding  promises  of  tax  equity, 
tax  simpllflcation.  and  tax  neutrality,  are 
strangely  missing  from  the  context  of 
the  reform  bill.  Two-thirds  of  the  rev- 
enue gain  in  this  tax  bill  comes  from 
only  two  segments  of  American  indus- 
try— the  petroleum  industry  and  the  fi- 
nance industry.  This  is  not  equality.  Of 
course,  the  effect  of  the  7 -percent  invest- 
ment credit  is  spread  much  more  equi- 
tably, but  that  was  not  a  part  of  this 
original  tax  reform  bill.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  revenue  gain  is  coming  from  cor- 
porations ani  yet,  in  giving  tax  relief, 
not  one-tenth  of  1  percent  was  awarded 
to  the  goose  that  has  been  laying  the 
golden  eggs. 

For  the  above  reasons,  it  is  obvious 
that  I  do  not  support  passage  of  the 
1969  tax  reform  bill,  as  it  came  from  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  Is 


complete  unworthy  of  that  conamlttee 
which  has  bad  an  outstanding  record  of 
responsibility  in  the  past. 

Mr.  BYRICBS  of  WlsconMn.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  snrti  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Chambeklain).  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  considering  what  will  certainly  be 
one  of  the  landmark  pieces  of  legislation 
of  this  decade.  The  opportunity  for  a 
broad  review  of  the  tax  system  comes 
rarely.  The  time  and  effort  for  sijch  an 
undertaking  is  not  easily  found  amid  the 
pressing  demands  from  other  problems 
begging  attention.  That  the  time  has 
been  f  oimd  and  the  effort  has  been  made, 
and  is  going  to  continue  to  be  made,  is  a 
credit  both  to  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  Government,  especially  to  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
to  the  cooperation  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. 

As  I  indicated  in  supplementary  views 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvsmla 
(Mr.  ScHNEEBELi)  In  the  report  accom- 
panying H.R.  13270  I  am  in  general 
agreement  with  the  proposed  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969.  As  I  am  sure  is  true 
with  most  Members,  there  are  features 
of  the  bill  that  cause  me  to  have  reserva- 
tions. At  the  same  time  I  recognize  that 
if  each  Member  of  the  House  were  to  hold 
out  for  what  he  considered  the  most  ideal 
plan  of  reform  then  we  certainly  would 
have  no  bill  and  no  reform  at  all.  While 
I  intend  to  support  the  bill  I  cannot  do 
so  without  expressing  my  very  deep  con- 
cern over  the  plan  to  alter  the  traditional 
and  time-tested  method  of  financing  om 
State  and  local  governments  from  tax- 
exempt  bonds  through  the  lure  of  a  di- 
rect interest  subsidy  from  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

This  proposal,  under  sections  601  and 
602  of  the  bill,  goes  beyond  the  question 
of  tax  reform  and  enters  the  whole  new 
area  of  restructuring  our  federal  system. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  it  clear 
that  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  that  some 
Individuals  have  avoided  paying  any  Fed- 
eral income  tax  whatsoever,  and  can  now 
imder  present  law,  by  investing  in  tax- 
exempt  bonds.  I  woiild  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  this  bill  contains  not  one  but 
two  provisions  aimed  specifically  at  clos- 
ing that  loophole.  These  are  the  limit  on 
tax  preferences,  whereby  an  individual 
will  not  be  permitted  to  shelter  more 
than  50  percent  of  his  income  through 
tax  exempt  activities  such  as  investing 
in  mimiclpal  bonds,  under  section  301  of 
the  bill;  and  the  provision  under  section 
302  requiring  the  allocation  of  itemized 
personal  deductions  between  an  individ- 
ual's tax-free  and  taxable  income. 
These  provisions,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
be  sufBcient.  If  you  have  doubts  about 
this  I  would  call  your  attention  to  a  New 
York  Times  story  entitled  "Reform  Hits 
Tax-Exempt  Market,"  on  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 3,  1969.  In  discussing  the  limited  tax 
preference  provision,  it  stated: 

The  prospect  of  this  change  in  Federal  in- 
come taxation  threw  the  municipal  bond 
market — a  term  that  Includes  the  market 
for  all  local  government  securities — into  a 
tailspin  last  week.  Prices  plummeted  and  In- 


terest rates  ahot  up  to  their  highest  leTda 
In  American  financial  history.  Many  invest- 
ment bankers  dropped  out  of  the  bidding  for 
these  bonds,  and  state  and  city  controllers 
complained  bnterly  of  the  high  costs  they 
b«d  to  accept. 

To  go  beyond  this  and  add  yet  another 
provision  which  will  most  likely  contrib- 
ute to  depress  the  bond  market  further, 
and  raise  the  interest  charges  that  cities 
and  States,  with  or  without  a  Federal 
subsidy,  win  have  to  pay.  Is  to  engage  in 
overkill.  This  is  not  the  intention  of 
those,  I  take  it,  who  urge  reform  in  tax- 
exempt  bond  area.  Neither,  however, 
should  it  be  the  consequence  of  this  bill 
whatever  the  Intentions. 

Presumably,  the  bond  market  would 
ultimately  adjust  to  these  new  condi- 
tions, but  vmdoubtedly  at  considerable 
cost  to  many  vitel  public  projects  across 
the  land.  Yet,  there  is  another  threat  at 
work  here.  For  by  tying  State  and  local 
governments  to  the  Federal  Treasiiry 
through  this  subsidy  mechanism  we  can 
only  make  them  more  dependent  on 
Washington  than  t>efore.  If  our  cities  and 
towns  are  really  to  be  revitalized,  it  wUl 
not  be  achieved  by  making  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  State  and  local  governments 
to  meet  their  problems. 

The  financial  resources  available  to 
these  goverrunents  as  we  all  know,  are 
extremely  Limited  due  to  the  preempt- 
ing by  the  Federal  Government  of  prime 
sources  of  tax  revenue.  Because  of  this 
State  and  local  goverrmients  have  gone 
more  and  more  to  the  tax-exempt  bond 
route  to  pay  for  streets,  sewers,  parks, 
schools,  and  other  faculties.  Currently  I 
am  advised  there  are  outstanding  some 
$130  billion  worth  of  these  tax-exempt 
bonds.  If  Stete  and  local  governments 
cannot  market  their  bond  issues  or  can 
only  do  so  at  high  interest  rates  their 
only  real  alternative  is  to  turn  to  Wash- 
ington more  and  more  for  Federal  aid 
which  means  more  and  more  Federal 
taxes.  The  situation  was  graphically  ex- 
pressed in  the  opening  paragraph  of  the 
New  York  Times  story  previously  men- 
tioned. 

Tax  reformers  in  Congress  last  week  made 
sewers  In  Seattle  more  expensive,  Increased 
the  costs  of  operating  Alfred  University  and 
Pace  College  in  New  York  State  and  made  it 
more  difHcult  for  Newark,  N.J. — the  scene 
of  one  of  the  nation's  worst  racial  outbreaks 
in  1967 — to  borrow  $12  million  for  urban 
renewal. 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the 
changes  being  made  by  this  bill  with  ref- 
erence to  State  and  local  bonds  is  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  Federal  revenues. 
Since  the  committee's  own  revenue  esti- 
mates show  that  this  provision  will  re- 
sult in  a  revenue  increase  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  less  than  $2.5  million  per 
year,  it  is  not  designed  to  correct  a  seri- 
ous inequity  and  cannot  masquerade  as 
a  reform.  Instead,  it  must  be  represented 
for  what  it  is,  a  restructuring  of  impor- 
tant fiscal  relationships  within  our  fed- 
eral system.  As  such,  the  proposed  sub- 
sidy incentive  system  sliould  be  held  for 
consideration  with  other  proposals  relat- 
ing to  Federal-State  fiscal  relations  that 
the  Congress  will  be  considering. 

While  I  recognize  that  the  House  will 
not  have  an  opportimity  to  amend  the 
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we  have  moved.  In  a  well  Intentloned  effort 
to  remove  "loopholes"  we  have  not  placed 
reasonable  emphasis  on  "Incentives." 

We  believe  that  the  most  effective  way 
to  solve  problems  is  by  getting  Industry  In- 
volved In  certain  areas  through  the  tax  credit 
approach.  We  have  done  nothing  on  this. 
In  fact  we  have  moved  away  from  needed 
decentralization  and  the  encouragement  of 
industry  to  find  new  answers  by  classifying 
some  incentives  solely  as  "loopholes." 

REAL  ESTATE 

In  a  well-intentioned  effort  to  correct  ob- 
vious abuses  in  the  real  estate  Investment 
field,  we  fear  that  we  lost  sight  of  the  na- 
tional Interest.  In  our  view,  we  should  not 
be  cutting  back  on  the  real  estate  incentives 
built  into  our  tax  system.  The  extent  which 
the  removal  of  these  incentives  dries  up  cap- 
ital to  an  already  capital-starved  industry 
will  clearly  not  be  in  the  national  Interest 
Tight  money  is  hurting  our  homebullding 
industry.  The  suggestions  of  the  commit- 
tee will  help  guarantee  that  we  continue  to 
fail  to  meet  our  Nation's  housing  goals. 

In  a  legitimate  effort  to  eliminate  abuse 
we  have,  we  fear,  moved  to  aggrevate  an 
already  intolerable  shortage  in  residential 
dwellings  of  all  sorts. 

We  had  an  excellent  testimony  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  HUD  representing  the 
administration  on  this,  and  we  agree  with 
their  testimony  that  the  proposed  revisions 
of  section  1250,  which  will  affect  present 
capital  gains  treatment  on  real  estate,  will 
possibly  inhibit  investment  in  real  estate 
at  a  time  when  investment  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Four  out  of  five  Federal  Power  Com- 
missioners, none  of  whom  have  been  identi- 
fied in  the  past  as  defenders  of  the  status 
quo  in  oil  and  gas  taxation,  testified  that 
we  are  now  faced  with  a  very  serious  gas 
shortage  and  that  we  should  be  wary  about 
doing  anything  that  will  curtail  exploration 
for  new  resources. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hol- 
11s  Dole  spelled  out  his  Department's  concern 
about  declining  ratios  of  gas  resources  to 
gas  consumption.  His  testimony  corrobo- 
rated that  we  have  a  serious  resource  short- 
age. He  emphasized  the  need  for  continued 
Incentives  for  other  critical  minerals  in  short 
supply. 

In  the  face  of  this  expert  testimony,  the 
committee  has  moved  in  almost  punitive 
fashion  against  the  oil  industry  and  totally 
disregarded  the  Interior  Department's  sug- 
gestions on  oil  (as  well  as  on  other  min- 
erals). The  depletion  cut  has  hit  the  industry 
for  an  estimated  $375  million.  The  removal 
of  existing  tax  treatment  on  oil  payments 
accounts  for  another  $160  million  approxi- 
mately. The  elimination  of  foreign  depletion 
could  cut  down  on  our  control  of  reserves 
abroad.  It  results  In  no  revenue  gain  what- 
soever to  our  Treasury  after  the  second  year. 
The  changes  in  the  foreign  tax  credit  on  in- 
come earned  abroad  take  another  $40  million 
out  of  this  Industry. 

We  recognize-  that  depletion  on  oil  has 
become  a  symbol— an  idol  that  some  feel 
must  be  toppled— but  in  the  light  of  the 
unrefuted  testimony  of  the  serious  resource 
shortages,  we  simply  suggest  that  taking 
about  $600  million  out  of  an  industry  at  this 
time  is  not  in  the  national  interest.  The 
loser  here  will  be  the  consumer— gasoline 
prices  must  rise  sooner  or  later.  This  indus- 
try, not  now  disproportionately  profitable, 
cannot  be  expected  to  absorb  these  addi- 
tional costs. 

Our  own  national  defense  and  our  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership  depend  upon  both 
a  viable  domestic  petroleum  Industry  and  a 
meaningful  control  of  oil  reserves  beyond 
our  own  borders. 
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TAX-EXEMPT    SECURITIES 

We  concur  with  the  remarks  of  our  col- 
leagues, Messrs.  Chamberlain  and  Schnee- 
beli,  on  tax-exempt  bonds.  President  Nixon's 
campaign  stressed  the  need  for  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  our  confidence  in  local  government. 
He  recognized  that  answers  at  the  local  level 
are  more  responsive  to  local  problem-solving 
than  those  formulated  in  Washington,  D.C. 
By  changing  the  rules  on  tax-exempt 
bonds,  the  committee  has  forced  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  future  to  look  to  Washington 
to  solve  its  problems. 

In  an  effort  to  get  at  a  handful  of  tax- 
payers who  Invest  heavily  in  tax-exempt 
bonds,  and  thus  pay  little  or  no  tax,  we  have 
damaged  the  ability  of  local  governments 
to  finance  their  growing  needs  without  help 
from  Washington. 

The  "alternative  treatment"  is  inefficient. 
By  the  time  the  Federal  Government  "ad- 
ministers" the  program,  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment will  go  up  Just  that  much  more. 

The  Interest  subsidy  will  be  expensive  to 
administer  and  could  be  used  to  coerce  local 
government  units  to  turn  to  Washington.  If 
the  rate  of  the  subsidy  is  high,  local  govern- 
ments will  be  forced  to  abandon  the  present 
system  entirely. 

Again,  in  an  effort  to  sock  the  rich  in- 
vestor, we  have  inadvertently  forced  all  local 
government  to  be  more  reliant  on  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  at  a  time  when  our  city  problems 
are  so  critical  that  we  need  all  the  diversity 
and  imagination  that  local  governments  can 
bring  to  bear  on  their  own  critical  problems. 

FOUNDATIONS 

We  favor  the  concept  of  a  fee  or  charge 
to  foundations  to  pay  for  the  additional 
costs  that  will  be  incurred  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  audits  of  returns  of  tax- 
exempt  organizations  to  verify  their  com- 
pliance with  the  rules.  Many  foundations 
have  abused  their  tax  exempt  privilege,  and 
Increased  scrutiny  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  can  cut  down  on  abuses. 

However,  we  oppose  the  7 'i -percent  tax 
on  these  organizations.  The  theory  of  plural- 
ism should  be  encouraged  not  discouraged. 
Private  philanthropy  Is  more  Innovative  than 
government.  It  can  move  more  quickly  and 
it  is  more  Imaginative.  By  imposing  this  tax 
we  are  simply  cutting  down  on  the  volume  of 
good  the  private  sector  can  do.  We  snould  be 
moving  away  from  centralization  but,  alas, 
by  this  tax  we  take  one  more  step  toward  it. 

We  strongly  feel  that  we  must  not  permit 
foundations  to  exist  solely  as  havens  to 
protect  accumulated  idle  capital.  But  as  long 
as  foundations  do  not  increase  alarmingly  in 
relation  to  the  GNP,  they  can  set  an  imagi- 
native course  which  genuinely  helps  man- 
kind. 

CHARITABLE    CONTRIBUTIONS 

In  the  committee  there  Is  some  feeling  that 
our  private  charities  and  private  educational 
institutions  are  "sacred  cows"  grown  fat  on 
special  treatment.  Those  sharing  this  view 
felt  we  did  not  go  far  enough  in  discouraging 
large  gifts  to  universities. 

Our  view  Is  different.  As  we  reduce 
charitable  contributions,  by  making  it  less 
attractive  for  people  to  give,  we  again  force 
the  recipients  to  turn  to  Washington — to  get 
the  Federal  Government  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems in  education,  health,  and  charity. 

We  support  the  elimination  of  the  un- 
limited charitable  deduction,  but  this  move 
win  unquestionably  cut  down  on  charitable 
giving. 

The  limitations  on  gifts  of  books,  papers, 
and  art  at  appreciated  value  wUl  hurt  our 
libraries,  universities,  and  art  galleries.  Peo- 
ple won't  give  as  much  with  the  removal  of 
the  full  incentive. 

And  so,  once  again,  through  changing 
valid  Incenuvee  to  charitable  giving,  we  are 
moving  toward  reliance  on  Washington: 
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1.  Reliance  to  educate; 

2.  Reliance  to  take  care  of  the  poor;  and 

3.  Reliance  to  construct  buildings  for  edu- 
cational and  charitable  purposes. 

We  are  unquestionably  eliminating  some 
tax  inequities.  But  in  doing  so,  we  are  forcing 
private  charities  and  all  educational  institu- 
tions to  turn  more  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

CAPITAL    GAINS 

In  this  bill  we  seem  to  erode  away  the  dif- 
ference between  capital  and  Income.  The 
Treasury  Indicated  that  a  change  In  the 
holding  period  from  6  to  12  months  would  re- 
sult m  a  revenue  gain.  We  feel  this  Is  Incor- 
rect. People  would  not  turn  their  capital  over 
as  much  and  thxis  we  would  have  a  revenue 
loss.  Our  basic  objection,  however  Is  not 
on  the  revenue  side;  rather  It  Is  because 
we  make  accumulating  capital  more  difficult. 
The  higher  the  tax  on  capital,  the  less  In- 
vestment money  available  to  start  new  busi- 
ness and  to  expand  existing  businesses.  This 
means  Jobs. 

By  doing  away  with  the  alternative  long- 
term  capital  gains  tax  computation,  we  re- 
moved capital  gains  from  the  maximum  25- 
percent  rate.  On  top  of  this,  we  put  half  of 
the  capital  gains  excluded  from  Income  into 
LTP  and  allocation  of  deduction  formulas. 

This  country  needs  more  capitalists,  not 
less.  We  need  to  encourage  investment,  not 
discourage  It.  We  need  to  encourage  people 
to  create  and  build  and  profit;  for  as  they  do, 
the  whole  country  moves  ahead.  We  have 
more  Jobs,  and  less  poverty — more  wealth  and 
less  government  dependence. 

By  this  legislation  we  have  moved  away 
from  the  differentiation  between  capital  and 
Income.  More  and  more  people  In  our  country 
are  In  a  position  to  invest  their  savings — 
even  after  Income  taxes.  They  work  hard,  they 
pay  full  taxes  on  their  Incomes,  they  pay  liv- 
ing expenses  and  at  that  point  they  have 
converted  excess  Income  into  capital.  It  is 
proper  that  this  capital  be  accorded  special 
rates  of  taxation.  In  some  countries  capital 
gains  are  not  taxed  at  all. 

We  do  not  consider  capital  gains  treatment 
a  loophole.  To  us  It  has  been  a  fundamental 
and  vital  recognition  that  capital  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  income.  In  our  view  the 
committee  moved  In  the  wrong  direction  with 
this  change.  The  overall  revenue  gain,  which 
we  agree  we  need,  will  not  compensate  for  the 
damage  we  are  doing  to  the  vitality  of  the 
capitalistic  system — the  system  which  has 
produced  a  fantastic  standard  of  living  for 
this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  elaborate  fur- 
ther in  one  area — tax-exempt  founda- 
tions— my  city  has  benefited  tremen- 
dously by  foundation  philanthropy. 

I  agree  that  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  are  indis- 
pensable if  private  philanthropy  is  to 
continue  its  past  record  of  contribu- 
tions. This  confidence  can  only  be  main- 
tained if  any  hint  of  impropriety  is 
precluded  by  the  enactment  of  sound  leg- 
islation that,  while  affording  flexibility 
and  latitude  to  foundations,  insure  that 
the  resources  benefiting  from  tax  exemp- 
tion are  dedicated  to  public  purposes.  For 
this  reason  I  support  the  committee's 
efforts  to  prevent  self-dealing  between  a 
foundation  and  substantial  contributors 
to  the  foundation  or  directors  of  the 
foundation,  although  I  do  have  some 
reservations  about  the  particular  form 
of  the  committees  proposals. 

The  proposal  to  impose  a  7 ',2 -percent 
tax  on  a  foundation's  investment  income 
is  punitive  and  ill  advised.  There  are 
abuses  that  do  occur  from  time  to  time 
in  the  use  of  foundation  funds,  just  as 


there  are  abuses  that  occur  in  use  of 
governmental  funds.  However,  the  com- 
mittee's bill  responds  to  the  few  abuses 
that  came  to  its  attention  and  ignores 
the  overwhelming  good  that  has  been 
done  by  private  philanthropy  and  the 
important  part  that  foundations  play  in 
American  life.  In  the  fields  of  medicine, 
science,  education,  the  arts,  and  other 
areas,  foundations  provide  a  diverse 
source  of  ideas  and  funds  to  support  in- 
novative ideas  that  may  become  major 
programs — often  underwritten  by  the 
Government — for  the  betterment  of  hu- 
manity. 

The  work  of  the  Rockefeller  Fovmda- 
tion  in  eliminating  or  controlling  hook- 
worm disease,  malaria,  and  yellow  fever 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  have  saved 
millions  of  lives  through  the  years,  and 
laimched  the  foundation  on  a  program  of 
preventative  medicine  that  still  repre- 
sents an  important  part  of  their  activi- 
ties. The  International  Rice  Institute  in 
the  Phihppines,  established  and  operated 
by  the  Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foundations 
jointly,  has  developed  a  "miracle  rice" 
that  portends  a  revolution  in  the  nour- 
ishment of  Asia.  The  control  of  wide- 
spread himger  is  a  first  step  toward  es- 
tablishing stability  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Widespread  hunger  is  in  part  at- 
tributable to  the  population  boom  in  Asia 
toward  which  Rockefeller  Foundation 
programs  on  birth  control  have  also 
been  directed. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
tremendous  role  the  Ford  Foundation  has 
played  in  expanding  and  improving  the 
health  of  our  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States  at  a  time 
when  they  have  been  undergoing  real 
financial  strain.  A  particularly  interest- 
ing project  is  currently  being  supported 
by  the  Commonwealth  Fund  and  Carne- 
gie Foundation  at  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado Medical  Center.  It  involves  the 
training  of  a  new  kind  of  medical  prac- 
titioner— a  pediatric  associate — who  will 
examine  and  immimize  well  children  and 
treat  normal  childhood  diseases  under 
the  direction  of  a  pediatrician.  If  the 
program  is  successful  it  will  alleviate  the 
severe  demand  made  on  pediatric  services 
by  providing  trained  personnel  to  handle 
the  more  routine  medical  treatments 
under  a  physician's  supervision,  while 
freeing  the  physician  to  concentrate  on 
more  complex  cases.  This  program  might 
in  the  future  be  adapted  to  other  areas  of 
medical  practice  and  is  a  good  indication 
of  how  foundations  can  provide  "seed 
money"  for  very  productive  changes  in 
our  society. 

These  private  initiatives  will  be  re- 
duced in  view  of  the  diversion  of  private 
funds  to  the  Federal  Treasury  that  will 
be  required  by  the  committee's  bill.  While 
the  Federal  Government  spends  over 
$200  billion  a  year,  the  committee  re- 
ceived testimony  indicating  that  private 
foundations  spend  about  $1.5  billion — 
far  less  than  1  percent  of  the  Federal 
Government's  expenditures.  Despite  the 
relatively  small  resources  available  to 
private  foundations,  the  good  that  has 
accrued  from  their  private  initiatives, 
unhampered  by  the  monolithic  struc- 
ture of  our  huge  Federal  bureaucracy, 
has  been  remarkable.  Unfortunately,  the 


committee's  bill  fails  to  take  account  of 
the  importance  of  private  initiatives  in 
meeting  the  increasing  problems  of  our 
pluralistic  society.  By  diminishing  the 
resources  available  to  the  private  sector, 
the  committee's  bill  will  unfortunately 
increase  the  trend  toward  centralization 
and  reliance  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  resolution  of  our  problems. 
In  summary.  I  support  the  committee's 
action  to  eliminate  self-dealing. 

I  support  the  committee's  action  in 
keeping  the  foundations  out  of  partisan 
politics. 

I  generally  support  the  committee's 
proposals  to  keep  the  foundations  from 
competing  unfairly  with  taxpaying 
activities. 

But  I  believe  in  private  philanthropy. 
It  is  more  innovative,  more  creative, 
more  flexible,  and  more  imaginative  than 
government.  The  thing  that  worries  me 
here  is  that  some  of  our  action  is  penal- 
izing private  philanthropy  too  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  rates  of  city  and 
State  taxation  have  been  increasing  so 
rapidly  that  the  American  taxpayer  is 
genuinely  upset,  and  appropriately  so, 
by  his  ever-increasing  taxes.  However, 
as  hard  as  it  may  be  tc  believe,  even  with 
the  surtax,  people  are  paying  less  Federal 
tax  now  than  they  did  in  1962. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  tax  relief 
portions  of  this  legislation.  Yet.  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  question  if  this  bill  is  really 
going  to  provide  the  relief  it  is  heralded 
to  do. 

If  the  major  pressure  for  increasing 
taxes  is  coming  from  the  cities  and  the 
States,  how  have  we  relieved  this?  In 
my  view  by  charging  taxation  on  tax- 
exempt  armuities,  by  discouraging  in- 
incentives  in  capital-starved  industries 
and  discouraging  exploration  in  other 
critical  industries  and  by  discouraging 
capital  turnover,  we  have  only  increased 
dependence  for  money  and  for  initiative 
upon  the  Federal  Ciovemment.  The  bill 
does  not  face  up  to  this  problem  and  I 
find  this  tremendously  disappointing. 

Would  not  the  committee  have  been 
doing  more  for  the  American  taxpayer 
if  we  had  looked  at  this  aspect  of  the 
rising  tax  problem  and  had  provided 
the  cities  with  alternative  methods  of 
raising  funds,  such  as  tax  credits  and 
revenue  sharing? 

Another  question  we  need  to  ask  our- 
selves is,  Is  this  bill  going  to  add  to 
inflation  or  is  it  going  to  help  halt  it? 
The  President  asked  the  Congress  some 
months  ago  to  extend  the  surcharge  until 
January  1,  reduce  it  until  the  end  of 
June  and  then  let  it  expire.  At  the  same 
time  he  asked  that  the  investment  tax 
credit  be  repealed.  These  actions  were 
requested  by  the  President  in  order  that 
the  deficit  might  be  brought  to  a  surplus, 
thus  easing  the  pressures  toward  rising 
prices  in  this  country. 

But  due  to  events  that  took  place  in 
the  other  body  we  have  included  the 
repeal  of  the  investment  tax  credit  in 
this  legislation.  However,  close  scrutiny 
of  the  revenue  effects  of  this  reform  bill 
will  reveal  that  instead  of  using  the  funds 
for  a  reduction  of  the  deficit  they  are,  in 
fact,  being  used  to  cover  the  deficits  in- 
curred by  the  tax  relief  sections  of  the 
bill. 
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Unless  the  revenue  estimates  we  have 
been  working  with  in  committee  are  In 
error  the  interjnediate  effects  of  this  bill 
could  be  Inflat  ionary. 

I  do  not  bel  eve,  however,  that  In  the 
real  long  term  the  bill  is  biflationary. 
We  should  enjoy  substantial  economic 
growth  in  thin  country,  but  I  do  have 
reservations  about  its  impact  on  the 
economy  befoie  the  economy  has  ex- 
panded enough  to  take  care  of  the 
deficits. 

Furthermore ,  I  would  ask.  Have  we,  in 
this  legislation,  affected  the  proper  bal- 
ance between  nvestment  and  consump- 
tion? Much  of  the  revenue  gain  distrib- 
uted to  the  taxpayer  by  the  tax  cut  is 
coming  from  corporations.  We  may  not 
have  gone  too  'ar  in  this  legislation,  but 
we  have  to  be  extremely  careful  not  to 
discourage  in^stment  in  an  effort  to 
bring  tax  relieft  Because  by  doing  this  we 
could  seriousl  j  damage  our  growing 
national  econqmy.  We  could  put  more 
money  into  thie  economy  through  con- 
<umear-spendinir  than  would  result  from 
-the  across- th< -board-tax  cut,  but  if 
there  is  an  ovjrkill  on  investment  this 
money  would  b;  chasing  fewer  and  fewer 
goods — with  hiirher  prices  and  higher  in- 
terest rates  beii  ig  the  result. 

It  15  in  this  -egard  that  the  repeal  of 
the  investment  tax  credit  has  me  con- 
cerned. Although  I  have  supported  the 
repeal  of  the  iivestment  tax  credit  be- 
cause of  its  irflationary  and  supposed 
"temporary"  niture.  I  now  think  that 
there  is  a  dani;er,  in  view  of  the  other 
reforms,  that  '?e  have  indeed  gone  too 
far. 

In  closing,  ^r.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  make  sp  (cial  mention  of  the  com- 
mittee action  regarding  the  depletion 
provisions  of  tl^e  tax  laws. 

In  my  view,  the  committee  went  way 
too  far.  I  recogiize  that  depletion  on  oil 
has  become  a  symbol.  It  is  almost  as  if 
it  was  an  idol  I  hat  had  to  be  toppled. 

We  had  excelent  testimony  from  the 
Interior  Depart  ment  and  from  four  out 
of  the  five  FPT  Commissioners,  all  of 
whom  warned  he  comnittee  about  im- 
pending gas  slK  rtages. 

I  think  any  ilember  of  the  Congress 
wilhng  to  look  at  the  facts  and  willing 
to  concede  thai  depletion  has  ever  had 
meaning,  woulc  agree  that  it  is  more 
meaningful  now  than  ever  in  the  past.  It 
is  not  a  gimmicc:  it  is  not  a  loophole.  It 
is  recognition  th  at  a  man's  capital  should 
not  be  taxed  at  i  traight  income  rates  and 
it  is  further  a  '  alued  incentive.  It  is  in 
our  national  in  erest  that  the  domestic 
oil  industry  remain  strong.  Yes.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  fee  that  we  have  moved  in 
the  wrong  direc  ;ion  as  far  as  oui-  deple- 
tion allowances  go— not  just  in  oil  and 
gas;  but.  in  othrr  minerals  as  well.  I  am 
hopeful  that  th  )  other  body  will  give  a 
careful  review  o  the  depletion  picture 
and  will  restore  the  cuts  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Con  mittee  recommended. 

I  recognize  t  lat  depletion  has  been 
considered  a  rei  ional  gimmick  or  loop- 
hole: but  the  trigedy  of  it  all  is  that  it 
is  not  such  a  device.  It  is  a  meaningful 
and  time- tested  arovision  which  not  only 
compensates  in  >ome  degree  for  the  in- 
ordinate risks  in  oil  and  gas  exploration ; 
but,    more    impjrtantly,    gives    funda- 


mental recognition  to  the  fact  that  man's 
capital  is  being  used  up  as  oil  reserves 
are  depleted. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distingxiished  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon).  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr." Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  very  helpful  and 
informative  statement  he  is  making  in 
regard  to  the  pending  measure.  Mj  friend 
formerly  lived  in  the  district  which  I  now 
have  the  privilege  of  serving  in  Con- 
gress. His  exceptional  knowledge  of 
the  subject  matter  which  he  is  discuss- 
ing and  the  concern  which  he  has  ex- 
pressed is  very  much  in  order. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman in  expressing  my  concern  that 
the  provisions  in  this  bill,  some  of  the 
provisions  in  this  bill  which  relate  to 
oil  will  prove  to  be  very  damaging  not 
only  to  the  oil  industry  but  also  to  the 
general  economy  of  the  country. 

I  regard  a  healthy  oil  industry  most 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
overall  economy  of  the  Nation  and  also 
to  the  military  security  of  the  coimtry. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  able 
efforts  and  I  express  the  hope  that  before 
the  pending  measure  is  finally  enacted 
into  law  it  will  be  much  improved  over 
the  present  version. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding,  and  I  thank  him  for 
the  remarks  he  has  made  on  the  subject 
of  cuts  which  have  taken  place  in  de- 
pletion rates  on  a  large  number  of  min- 
erals that  are  vital  to  the  economy  of 
the  United  States.  The  gentleman  made 
mention  of  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  one  of  oiu:  major  com- 
missions in  Government  has  warned  of 
the  effect  of  these  cuts.  The  gentleman,  I 
am  sure,  is  also  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Mines 
and  Mining  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  this  House  sent  a  message  to  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  pointing  out  to  them 
the  fact  that  in  view  of  our  production 
situation  in  the  United  States  on  a  large 
number  of  minerals  that  consideration 
should  be  given  on  many  of  them  to  in- 
creases in  depletion  rates  rather  than 
cuts. 

I  have  before  me  at  this  time  a  list 
of  10  minerals  that  are  classified  as  stra- 
tegic minerals  in  the  United  States.  They 
include  uranium,  vanadium,  fluorspar, 
timgsten,  cobalt,  nickel,  beryllium,  mer- 
cuiy,  lead,  and  zinc.  All  of  these  minerals 
have  been  victimized  by  these  cuts  in  de- 
pletion, to  the  detriment  of  the  economy 
of  the  United  States,  and  certainly  to  the 
detriment  of  the  mining  industry  in  the 
country. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  see  a  shortage 
in  gas  in  many  cities  in  the  country, 
whose  Congressmen  will  be  voting  for 
the  cut  in  depletion  on  gas.  and  I  think 


the  day  will  come  when  many  win  rue 
that  vote. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Let  me  say  to  my  colleague 
that  we  had  excellent  testimony  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  four  out 
of  the  five  members  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  who  highlighted  the  gas 
shortage  in  this  country.  We  had  people 
from  the  North  and  East  vitally  con- 
cerned about  protecting  the  consumer 
contact  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  These  people  had 
heretofore  been  opposed  to  incentives 
for  intangible  drilling  and  depletion  but 
they  now  say : 

Don't  tamper  with  these  incentives  at  a 
time  when  our  reserves  are  getting  critical. 
We  need  more  incentives  to  guarantee  more 
reserves. 

So  I  would  say  there  is  more  under- 
standing, but  the  fact  remains  that  in 
this  area  the  committee  went  too  far.  I 
am  gratified,  indeed,  that  the  committee 
did  not  change  the  important  provisions 
relating  to  intangible  drilling. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding.  First,  I  wish  to 
compliment  my  associate  and  colleague 
on  the  committee  for  having  done  such 
an  able  and  outstanding  job  in  the  com- 
mittee, especially  in  presenting  the  situa- 
tion in  relation  to  the  oil  industry.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  propaganda  about  the 
oil  industry  to  the  effect  that  everyone 
has  a  loophole  and  that  a  lot  of  E>eople 
have  gotten  rich  out  of  it.  If  that  be  true, 
is  it  not  a  little  bit  in  contrast  to  the 
fact  that  so  many  people  are  going  out 
of  the  business  and  have  gone  out  of  the 
business? 

Mr.  BUSH.  There  are  fewer  drilling 
rigs,  fewer  geophysical  crews  running, 
and  less  exploration;  and  yet  depletion  is 
considered  a  big  get-rich-quick  loop- 
hole. I  do  not  vnsh  to  interrupt  my  col- 
league, but  I  point  out  that  if  we  look 
at  the  cases  of  the  154  rich  people  who 
have  paid  no  tax,  and  if  you  go  around 
the  street  and  ask  the  people,  "Why 
didn't  these  rich  people  pay  any  tax  at 
all?"  they'd  answer,  "Oh,  it  is  that  oil 
and  gas  depletion  allowance." 

Of  those  154  cases  of  rich  people  pay- 
ing no  tax.  their  total  income  was  $112 
million,  and  depletion  accounted  for  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  devices  used  to 
escape  taxation.  The  oil  industry  has 
been  abused.  I  think  our  part  of  the 
country  has  been  abused  by  people  call- 
ing this  allowance  a  loophole.  The  coun- 
try is  the  real  loser. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield  further.  If  my  com- 
putations are  correct,  here  is  what  I 
think  the  provisions  of  this  bill  have 
done  as  far  as  domestic  production  is 
concerned. 

After  applying  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  after  considering  the  royalty  pay- 
mentf.  and  using  $3  a  barrel — I  think 
that  is  about  the  average  price  of  crude 
at  the  present  time — the  net  effect  of 
this  means  $2.90  a  barrel  to  the  producer 
instead  of  S3  a  barrel — a  reduction  in 
income  even  though  the  costs  of  labor, 
supplies,  and  everything  else  are  mount- 
ing. 
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And  yet  the  end  price  of  oil  today  is 
less  than  it  was  40  years  ago. 

Will  the  gentleman  agree  that  some- 
how, somewhere,  somebody  has  got  to 
make  this  up? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  heartily  agree  with  my 
colleague,  who  is  most  knowledgeable  on 
this.  I  know  our  State  and  country  Is 
most  grateful  for  the  work  the  gentle- 
man has  done  on  this.  He  stood  up  and 
fought  and  because  he  knows  this  sub- 
ject he  commends  the  respect  of  the 
whole  House  on  this. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey)  . 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bush) 
as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Burleson)  for  the  efforts  they  have 
made  to  try  to  get  an  imderstanding  of 
the  benefits  that  the  country  reaps  from 
oil  depletion  and  to  convince  people  that 
it  is  not  a  loophole.  I  regret  that  not 
enough  people  seem  to  have  listened  to 
the  answers  and  to  have  taken  note  of 
the  work  the  gentlemen  have  done  on  it. 

I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Members  of  the  other  body  will  finally 
see  the  light. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  compliments 
to  the  gentlemen  on  the  hard  work  which 
the  gentlemen  have  done  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Certainly  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  gentlemen. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  comments. 
.  Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  the  gen- 
tleman inform  me,  is  the  oil  depletion  the 
only  tax  break  the  oil  industry  gets? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only 
say  the  gentleman  must  not  have  heard 
my  earlier  comments.  I  do  not  consider 
the  oil  depletion  a  tax  break.  I  consider 
it  a  proper  provision  in  the  tax  law,  but 
there  are  other  provisions  in  the  tax  law 
that  I  think  are  valuable  incentives  as 
well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  took 
$605  million  out  of  the  oil  industry,  $160 
million  out  of  the  oil  payments,  and  $375 
million  out  of  the  depletion,  and  they 
wiped  out  foreign  depletion.  So  I  would 
say  there  were  some  cynical  comments 
made  in  this  Chamber  that  the  oil  in- 
dustry was  not  being  touched.  I  say  $600 
million  in  anybody's  league  is  a  pretty 
deep  touch.  It  really  smarts. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man knows  I  am  somewhat  acquainted 
with  this  oil  industry  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  The  gentleman  has  tried  to 
explain  why  the  depletion  allowance  is 
not  necessarily  an  evil  thing. 

What  the  gentleman  has  to  explain 
to  the  American  people,  along  with  most 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  this,  is  how 
a  single  company  can  show  a  great  profit 
for  a  year's  business  and  still  get  by  with 
paying  little  or  no  taxes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  very 
definition  of  depletion  restricts  depletion 
to  production.  One  gets  271/2  but  not  to 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  net  profit  from 
any  lease.  This  clearly  precludes  the  de- 


pletion as  being  the  reason  why  taxes  are 
not  paid. 

One  of  the  big  reasons  given  by  one 
company  was  the  use  of  oil  payments 
"carve-outs"  and  ABC  oil  payments. 
These  have  been  eliminated  by  this  leg- 
islation, i; 

Some  companies  had  tremendously 
heavy  exploratory  drilling  expenses,  and 
they  can  deduct  these.  They  can  deduct 
them  as  a  cost  of  doing  business — cer- 
tainly they  should  be  able  to  deduct 
these. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  raised  the 
question  because  it  is  absolutely  Impos- 
sible for  the  company  to  use  depletion 
as  a  reason  to  pay  no  tax.  The  very  defi- 
nition of  it  is  27  V2  percent  restricted  to 
50  percent.  For  that  reason,  it  carmot  be 
used  as  the  reason  for  paying  no  taxes. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  not  on 
the  subject  of  depletion,  did  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  a  short  time  ago 
to  make  the  statement  that  after  the 
provisions  of  this  law,  after  the  change 
in  the  tax  structure  and  tax  exemption 
for  municipal  bonds,  we  will  have  more 
money? 

Mr.  BUSH.  No;  the  gentleman  under- 
stood it  just  the  reverse.  I  am  sorry  if 
I  left  that  impression.  I  am  unhappy 
with  the  provision  with  respect  to  mu- 
nicipals, because  I  think  it  will  make  the 
municipalities  and  the  local  governments 
look  more  to  Washington.  I  think  ex- 
perience will  tell  that.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  provisions  as  now  written. 

Overrldlngly,  I  am  in  favor  of  this 
legislation,  but  this  municipal  bond  part 
troubles  me  immensely. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
the  statement  which  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  made  about  oil 
companies  escaping  taxes,  I  would  like 
to  comment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
gentleman  asked  how  a  company  could 
pay  no  tax  at  all.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  had  not  formed  his  opinion 
before  asking  the  question.  I  hope  I  an- 
swered it  to  the  gentleman's  satisfaction. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  an  oil  comi>any 
in  the  United  States  that  is  escaping  all 
taxes,  although  income  tax  payments 
may  go  up  and  down.  The  total  tax  pic- 
ture seems  to  me  to  be  of  primary  sig- 
nificance. In  the  year  1966,  which  is  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  I  have  such 
data,  the  oil  industry  paid  5.1  cents  in 
direct  taxes  for  every  dollar  of  gross  rev- 
enue, whereas  all  business  corporations 
paid  4.5  cents  per  dollar  of  gross  revenue. 

The  aggregate  tax  payments  on  oil 
Industry  operations  in  1966  were  $10.5 
billion  including  excise  and  sales  taxes, 
and  these  payments  provided  5  percent 
of  all  receipts  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  believe  that  is  right.  That 
is  the  total  tax  picture.  It  is  a  very  valid 
observation  by  my  knowledgeable  col- 
league. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

(Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reference  by  my  colleague  and  fel- 
low Texan  (Mr.  Bush)  to  the  treatment 
of  the  oil  industry  in  this  measure, 
prompts  me  to  discuss  this  matter  a  bit 
further. 

No  one  can  be  sure  what  the  future 
may  bring.  But  that  does  not  relieve 
those  of  us  charged  with  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  Nation  from  disregarding 
the  likely  possibilities.  And  if  we  can  by 
the  course  we  choose  today  prepare  our 
Nation  for  tomorrow's  risks,  then  that 
is  the  action  we  must  take.  Neither  emo- 
tionalism, labels,  or  symbols  should  in- 
fluence us  to  shirk  that  responsibility. 

By  reducing  the  oil  and  gas  depletion 
allowance  to  20  percent,  the  committee 
Is  urmecessarily  gambling  with  the  fu- 
ture security  of  the  United  States.  The 
decision  obviously  must  be  based  upon 
either  one  or  a  combination  of  two  prem- 
ises; first,  that  the  domestic  petroleum 
industry  despite  the  reduction  will  con- 
tinue to  explore  for,  develop,  and  pro- 
duce the  petroleum  our  Nation  needs; 
or  second,  that  foreign  petroleum  sup- 
plies will  be  available  at  reasonable 
prices.  I  do  not  think  that  either  prem- 
ise is  supportable. 

A  decrease  In  the  depletion  rate  from 
27 ',2  to  20  percent  will  increase  the  in- 
dustry's after  tax  cost  of  at  least  10  cents 
per  barrel.  The  added  burden  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  encourage  oil  and  gas 
producers  to  continue  their  search  for 
new  petroleum  reserves.  In  only  one  of  the 
last  7  years — 1967 — did  the  oil  industry's 
earnings  on  net  investment  exceed  the 
earnings  of  other  manufacturing.  Explo- 
ration and  development  expenditures 
have  remained  static  in  the  last  decade, 
despite  a  51 -percent  Increase  In  petro- 
leum demand.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
if  the  oil  industry  is  to  meet  the  fuel 
needs  of  the  Nation,  as  much  as  $100  bil- 
lion will  have  to  be  spent  in  the  15-year 
period  1965-80.  That  is  almost  40  percent 
more  than  the  industry  has  been  spend- 
ing. Increasing  the  tax  and  reducing  the 
profits  of  oil  and  gas  products  will  make 
investments  in  the  industry  less  attrac- 
tive at  a  time  when  more  capital  than 
ever  Is  needed. 

The  loss  resulting  from  the  reduction 
in  the  depletion  i-at«s  could  be  offset  by 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  crude  oil.  However, 
the  mounting  pressures  to  relax  Import 
controls  might  prevent  any  price  in- 
crease regardless  of  the  fact  that  petro- 
leum products  are  less  expensive  today 
than  in  1926.  Furthermore,  the  long  de- 
lay between  exploration  and  production 
makes  petroleum  investments  more  vul- 
nerable to  the  jerks  and  starts  of  chang- 
ing governmental  policy. 

The  decision  to  cut  the  depletion  rate 
is  serious  but  equally  significant  is  the 
attitude  the  decision  manifests.  An  oil 
and  gas  producer  could  well  conclude 
that  what  the  committee  has  done  in 
this  bill  is  only  the  beginning.  If  such 
is  the  case  and  this  Impression  is  allowed 
to  grow,  the  outlook  for  petroleum  in- 
vestment in  the  United  States  will  re- 
main poor. 
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scure the  memories  of  President  Sukarno 
and  the  Influence  Red  China  once 
wielded  over  the  island  nation. 

I  am  opposed  to  a  reduction  in  the 
depletion  rate  because  I  feel  that  it  wUl 
inevitably  lead  to  a  substantial  contrac- 
tion of  the  domestic  industry  and  to  a 
heavy  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  should  not  be  inun- 
dated by  a  wave  of  emotionalism.  There 
is  a  greater  issue  involved  than  tax  pol- 
icy. The  security  of  our  Nation  is  at 
stake.  I  would  call  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  every  agency  and  committee 
directly  concerned  with  the  energy  sup- 
ply of  our  country,  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  majority  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  the 
chairman  and  13  other  members  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
have  urged  that  no  action  be  taken  by 
the  Congress  to  reduce  the  rate  of  oil 
and  gas  depletion. 

Finally,  on  several  occasions  and  from 
several  sources,  we  have  been  urged  to 
cut  the  depletion  rate  just  to  see  what 
happens.  What  if  we  see  only  after  it  is 
too  late? 

In  addition  to  a  reduction  in  the  per- 
centage depletion  rate  on  domestic  pro- 
duction, the  bill  currently  under  con- 
sideration completely  eliminates  the 
deduction  for  percentage  depletion  on 
foreign  oil  and  gas  production.  In  taking 
this  action,  the  committee  must  have 
concluded  that  the  participation  of 
American  capital  in  the  development  of 
foreign  petroleum  is  no  longer  in  the 
national  interest.  This  conclusion  ignores 
the  broad  perspective  of  our  national 
security,  balance  of  payments,  and  for- 
eign policy  objectives.  I  disagree  with 
this  conclusion.  Our  coimtry's  interest  in 
the  ownership  of  foreign  oil  supplies  is 
too  vital  to  burden  it  with  additional 
taxes.  Without  a  continuing  aggressive 
exploration  and  development  program 
by  the  U.S.  companies,  we  cannot  long 
maintain  our  favorable  overseas  posture 
in  the  face  of  increasing  competition 
from  nations  of  the  Communist  bloc  and 
those  of  the  free  world  as  well. 

Many  foreign  governments  are  encour- 
aging the  acquisition  of  overseas  reserves 
by  privately  owned  companies  domiciled 
in  their  countries  or  by  state-owTied  com- 
panies. The  United  Kingdom,  for  exam- 
ple, grants  cash  incentives  for  overseas 
oil  and  gas  exploration  and  development. 
France  permits  its  national  companies  to 
deduct  foreign  exploration  expenses 
against  income  derived  from  domestic 
sources.  Germany  makes  interest-free 
loans  to  German  companies  and  requires 
no  repayment  unless  the  ventures  are 
successful. 

Percentage  depletion  and  other  tax  in- 
centives have  encouraged  U.S.  companies 
to  develop  diversified  sources  of  foreign 
oil  by  U.S.  companies.  The  resulting  pro- 
duction has  been  profitable,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  oil  industry  is  one  of 
the  few  that  has  made  a  contribution  to 
the  positive  side  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

The  increase  in  tax  revenues  from 
eliminating  percentage  depletion  on  for- 
eign production  will  be  transitory.  The 
governments  of  the  producing  countries 
will  merely  increase  their  taxes  and  take 


away  the  additional  revenue.  The  elim- 
ination of  percentage  depletion  on  for- 
eign production  will  force  American 
companies  to  pay  more  foreign  income 
taxes. 

Our  stake  in  American  ownership  of 
foreign  oil  reserves  is  high.  Reducing  the 
incentives  for  American  companies  to 
operate  abroad  will  place  our  companies 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage  with  for- 
eign corporations  which  are  either  not 
taxed  at  home  or  are  directly  subsidized. 
Such  action  can  only  hamper  American 
companies'  search  for  additional  petro- 
leum supplies. 

Significantly,  percentage  depletion  will 
still  be  allowed  on  all  depletable  minerals 
produced  abroad  other  than  oil  and  gas. 
I  support  this,  but  the  reasons  for  re- 
taining percentage  depletion  for  these 
other  minerals  are  equally  applicable  to 
oil  and  gas.  To  deny  depletion  for  all 
foreign  petroleum  production  would 
handicap  American  interests  in  many 
countries  that  would,  in  times  of 
emergency,  be  in  position  to  supply  our 
needs.  For  example,  Canadian  reserves 
would  be  as  secure  a  source  of  supply 
as  our  own. 

I  reiterate  my  concern  at  the  action 
being  taken  today  with  regard  to  per- 
centage depletion.  By  removing  a  sym- 
bol, the  Congress  could  well  be  taking 
the  first  step  toward  making  the  United 
States  completely  dependent  upon  for- 
eign petroleum  sources.  If  this  ever  hap- 
pens, rest  assured,  the  strong  voice  that 
we  have  exercised  in  an  effort  to  main- 
tain some  semblance  of  global  stability 
will  come  through  as  only  a  faint 
whisper. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  fMr. 
Burke  ) ,  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the 
House  represents  many  months  of  ardu- 
ous and  painstaking  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
This  was  the  initial  major  order  of  busi- 
ness before  the  committee  in  this  session 
of  Congress,  and  it  has  retained  that 
priority  right  up  to  this  moment.  This 
biU.  H.R.  13270,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969,  represents  over  2  months  of  public 
hearings,  and  our  executive  sessions 
lasted  right  up  until  yesterday.  The 
printed  record  of  our  public  hearings 
alone  encompass  some  15  volumes  and 
5.690  printed  pages. 

I  believe  we  have  done  a  workmanlike 
job — a  job  to  be  proud  of — and  I  wish  to 
commend  Chairman  Mills,  the  ranking 
minority  member.  Congressman  John 
W.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  all  of  whom  have  contributed 
to  the  development  of  this  monumental 
piece  of  legislation.  Without  the  spirit 
of  team  effort  that  pervaded  the  com- 
mittee sessions,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible. 

I  am  not  saying  the  bill  is  perfect  in 
eveiy  respect.  There  are  some  provi- 
sions of  it,  if  it  were  in  my  power  to 
change  and  the  House  rules  permitted,  I 
would  amend.  I  have  been  around  here 
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long  enough  to  know,  however,  that  the 
legislative  process  does  not  often  lend 
Itself  to  the  full  and  complete  achieve- 
ment of  all  of  one  Member's  goals,  am- 
bitions, or  desires  with  respect  to  a  given 
piece  of  legislation.  So  it  Is  with  this  bllL 
I  believe  that  some  of  Its  provisions 
dealing  with  the  tax  treatment  of  mutual 
savings  banks,  a  financial  institution  that 
is  so  vital  to  the  economy  and  people  of 
New  England,  are  somewhat  harsh.  For 
instance,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  60 
percent  of  taxable  income  method  of 
computing  additions  to  reserves  for  bad 
debts  should  be  reduced  below  40  per- 
cent. Instead,  and  over  my  objection,  the 
bill  will  reduce  it  to  3D  percent  over  a 
10-year  period.  I  was  pleased,  however, 
that  in  the  making  of  mutual  savings 
banks  subject  to  investment  standards 
the  committee,  at  my  behest,  set  the  per- 
centage for  qualifying  assets  not  at  the 
originally  decided  upon  82  percent,  but 
at  the  lower  figure  of  72  percent.  I  fought 
hard  for  this  reduction  in  the  committee, 
and  I  might  also  add  that  I  was  gratified 
that  the  committee,  on  my  motion,  lib- 
eralized somewhat  the  composition  of 
qualifying  assets.  It  was  also  a  prudent 
move  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  in  my 
judgment,  to  extend  the  net  operating 
loss  carryback  provision  from  3  years  to 
10  years. 

So  while  I  still  beheve  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  relating  to  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  are  too  stringent,  I  am  pleased 
that  I  was  successful  in  easing  some  of 
the  original  committee  decisions  respect- 
ing these  institutions,  which  are  so  im- 
portant in  my  State  and  section  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  several 
years,  I  have  been  fighting  to  achieve 
for  American  workers  more  equitable, 
fair  and  sensible  tax  treatment  for  mov- 
ing expenses.  I  have  introduced  bill  after 
bill  on  this  subject,  seeking  to  expand 
the  "bare  bones,"  stingy  treatment  of 
legitimate,  job-related  employee  moving 
expenses.  The  fouiidation  for  the  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  was  laid  by  my  succes- 
sive bills  that  have  been  introduced  in 
this  and  preceding  Congresses. 

Briefly,  the  effect  of  the  provision  is 
to  broaden  the  categories  of  deductible 
moving  expenses,  to  provide  that  reim- 
bursed employees  are  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  nonreimbursed  old  em- 
ployees and  new  employees,  and  to  refine 
the  tests  which  must  be  satisfied  for  the 
deduction  to  be  available.  Tlie  three 
additional  categories  of  expenses  for 
which  a  moving  expense  may  be  avail- 
able under  the  bill  are: 

First,  remove  house  hunting  trips: 

Second,  temporary  living  expenses  at 
the  new  job  location;  and 

Third,  qualified  expenses '  relating  to 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  resideftce  and  cer- 
tain lease  expenses.  \ 

While  this  provision  may  not  be  as 
broad  as  we  would  have  liked  or  the  dol- 
lar limitations  as  generous  as  we  would 
have  desired,  it  is  a  giant  k;ep  in  the 
direction  of  recognizing  that  liioving  ex- 
penses are  really  a  cost  of  earnikg  income 
and  that  the  mobility  of  labor  is  an  im- 
portant and  necessary  part  of  a  l;iealthy, 
growing  economy.  I  am  pleased  that  the 


present  administration  adopted  the  con- 
cept of  my  bill  and  included  it  in  its 
tax  reform  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other  sec- 
tions of  this  biU  that  I  could  discuss, 
some  of  which  I  think  are  very  good 
provisions  and  some  which  could  be, 
and  undoubtedly  will  be.  Improved  upon 
in  the  future.  I  think  that  on  the  whole 
it  is  an  excellent  bill,  and  I  am  particu- 
larly gratified  that  the  revenue  gains 
garnered  by  tax  reform  are  going  to  be 
returned  to  our  citizens  in  rate  reduc- 
tions and  In  the  form  of  the  other  tax 
reducing  provisions,  particularly  those 
that  will  benefit  our  citizens  in  the  lower 
and  middle-income  brackets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  express  the 
wish  that  after  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  that  Congress  continues  the  work  in 
tax  reform.  Only  by  our  continuing  ef- 
forts can  equity  be  established  in  the 
tax  field.  This  is  the  second  meaningful 
tax  cut  that  has  been  recommended  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee 
during  the  past  4  years. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  must 
consider  this  reform  bill  with  the  surtax 
bill  passed  on  June  30.  That  bill  was 
passed  by  a  five-vote  margin  after  a  very 
difficult  fight.  It  was  opposed  by  the 
AFL-CIO,  the  National  Manufacturers 
Association,  the  Liberty  Lobby,  the  Farm 
Bureau,  and  many  others,  including  the 
vast  majority  of  the  members  of  my  own 
party. 

Prior  thereto,  on  Friday,  June  27,  we 
passed  a  resolution  continuing  the  with- 
holding rate  for  30  days  pnd  then  later 
at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  we 
passed  a  temporary  measure  extending 
the  withholding  rates  through  August  15. 

Although  the  able  leader  of  the  Finance 
Committee  in  the  other  body,  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Louisiana,  Senator 
Long,  had  reported  the  House  bill  as  we 
had  passed  it,  the  Democratic  leadership 
there  threatened  to  take  no  action  at  all. 

Finally,  the  other  body  passed  a  6- 
month  extension  of  the  surtax  in  which 
the  House  concurred  on  Monday  of  this 
week,  which  means  that  the  withholding 
rates  will  be  maintained  as  is  through 
January  30,  1970.  However,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  then  added  to  the  re- 
form package  the  repeal  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  the  extension  of  the  sur- 
charge at  a  5-percent  rate  through  June 
30,  1970,  and  the  extension  of  the  excises 
as  contained  in  the  original  bill. 

Passage  of  the  surtax  bill  was  not  an 
easy  job.  I  include  herewith  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  July  1,  1969,  the  New  York  Times 
of  the  same  date,  and  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  of  July  11,  1969: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  1.  1969] 

House   Approves  Keeping   Surtax;    Vote   Is 
210  TO  205 

(By  Eileen  Sbanahan) 
Washington,  June  30. — The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  the  narrow  margin  of  210 
to  205,  approved  today  the  Administration's 
bill  continuing  the  Income  tax  surcharge, 
repealing  the  7  per  cent  Investment  credit 
and  reducing  or  eliminating  Federal  Income 
taxes  for  some  13  million  low-income  fam- 
ilies. 

The  vote  came  only  minutes  after  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  publicly  reaffirmed  his  com- 


mitment to  support  the  enactment  of  "mean- 
ingful tax  reform"  thU  year. 

The  commitment  came  In  the  form  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Nixon  to  the  Republican 
leader  of  the  House,  Gerald  R.  Pord  of  Mich- 
igan, which  was  read  aloud  to  the  House  near 
the  end  of  the  afternoon's  angry  debate  on 
the  tax  bill. 

IXARS    OF    OPPONENTS 

Mr.  Nlxon'8  letter  spoke  directly  to  the 
fears  that  had  been  expressed  by  opponents 
of  the  surcharge — fears  that  once  the  sur- 
charge extension  had  been  passed  neither 
the  Administration  nor  the  Congressional 
leaders  would  do  anything  further  about 
reform. 

Mr.  Nixon's  letter  said  that  he  wished  'to 
remove  any  doubt"  concerning  his  Adminis- 
tration's "commitment  to  prompt  and  mean- 
ingful tax  reform." 

He  said  that  there  was  "no  reason  why 
a  far-reaching  tax-reform  bill  cannot  be  put 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  this 
summer."  He  said  that  this  was  the  plan  that 
had  been  announced  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  that  It  was  "also 
the  policy  of  this  Administration." 

Mr.  Nixon  had  previously  committed  him- 
self to  propose  a  major  tax  reform  package 
by  November.  His  letter  today  only  moved  up 
that  timetable,  with  Its  Implied  promise  that 
the  Administration  would  help  the  House 
write  a  major  tax  reform  bill  even  before 
that. 

Whether  Mr,  Nixon's  letter  changed  any 
votes  on  the  surtax  bill  could  not  be  as- 
certained Immediately.  But  the  vote  certain- 
ly constituted  the  first  major  test  of  the 
Nixon  Administration's  ablUty  to  carry  the 
Democratic-controlled  House,  and  the  test 
was  won. 

IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  1,  1969] 
Nixon's   Surtax   Extension    Is    Cleared   by 

House,  210-205;  Senators  Now  Will  Seek 

To  Add  Tax-Reform  Provisions 

Washington. — The  House  narrowly  passed 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration's bill  extending  the  iO%  Income  tax 
surcharge. 

The  final  tally,  after  a  flurry  of  last  min- 
ute vote  switches,  was  210  to  205. 

The  bin  faces  a  protracted  debate  in  the 
Senate,  many  of  whose  members  plan  to  try 
using  It  as  the  vehicle  for  major  tax-reform 
legislation. 

On  final  passage,  154  Republicans  and  56 
Democrats  voted  aye.  Voting  against  the  bill 
were  179  Democrats  and  26  Republicans.  At 
the  end  of  the  roll  call,  the  bill  was  behind 
203  to  197,  but  this  result  gradually  changed 
as  each  of  about  18  members  who  had  gath- 
ered In  the  well  of  the  House  announced — 
often  to  applause  from  one  side  or  the 
other — that  he  was  changing  his  vote. 

The  bill  would  extend  the  surcharge  at  the 
present  lO^r  rate  through  Dec.  31  and  at  5'; 
for  the  first  half  of  1970.  The  surtax  actu- 
ally expired  at  midnight  last  night,  but  Con- 
gress approved  a  measure  last  week  that  w!U 
continue  through  July  the  payroll  withhold- 
ing rates  based  on  the  lO^c  surtax,  with  the 
aim  of  avoiding  bookkeeping  trouble  for  em- 
ployers while  the  surtax  Issue  is  being  re- 
solved. 

OTHER    PROVISIONS 

The  bin  also  would  repeal  the  tax  credit 
of  up  to  7 '"o  for  equipment  purchases,  retro- 
active to  April  18;  would  postpone  for  a  year 
the  phased  reduction  scheduled  to  begin 
next  Jan.  1  in  telephone  and  automobile 
excise  taxes;  would  eliminate  or  reduce  the 
Federal  tax  liabUlty  of  many  low-income  in- 
dividuals, and  would  allow  a  five-year  amor- 
tization of  air  and  water  pollution-control 
equipment. 

The  package  is  estimated  to  produce  reve- 
nues of  $9.26  billion  In  the  fiscal  year  that 
started  today.  The  curcharge  extension  would 
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fiscal  responsibility  and  reform  are  not  mu- 
tually  exclusive.    We    must    have    both." 

Here  are  additional  details  on  the  bill's 
major  sections : 

Investment  tax-credit. — The  bill  would  re- 
peal the  tax  credit  of  up  to  7%  for  equipment 
purchases,  retroactive  to  April  18.  The  credit 
was  instituted  in  the  early  1960s  to  spark 
a  lagging  economy,  but  Its  availability  is 
regarded  as  an  unneeded  stimulus  that's  in- 
consistent with  the  Government's  fight 
against  inflation. 

In  general,  the  credit  won't  be  available  for 
property  acquired  after  April  18  even  though 
construction  began  before  the  date.  But  the 
bill  provides  some  exceptions  under  which 
the  credit  is  to  be  available  for  property  built 
or  acquired  under  a  binding  contract  en- 
tered into  before  last  April  19.  This  "binding- 
contract"  rule  and  other  transitional  pro- 
visions are  similar  to  rules  established  by 
Congress  In  1966  when  the  credit  was  sus- 
pended temporarily. 

For  property  placed  in  service  after  1970 
that's  nonetheless  entitled  to  use  of  the 
credit  because  of  these  transitional  rules, 
the  bill  would  establish  a  phase-out  mecha- 
nism reducing  the  7^%  credit  by  0.1  percent- 
age point  for  each  full  calendar  month  after 
November  1970  and  before  the  time  when  the 
property  is  placed  in  service.  Thus,  property 
placed  in  service  in  January  1971,  if  entitled 
to  any  credit,  would  be  eligible  for  a  credit 
up  to  6.9';.  The  maximum  credit  allowauie 
on  property  placed  In  service  in  July  1974 
would  be  2.7' r,  and  no  credit  would  be  al- 
lowed for  property  placed  in  service  after 
1974. 

Another  provision  of  the  credit-repeal  ac- 
tion deals  with  the  approximately  $2  billion 
of  unused  Investment  credits  outstanding 
from  past  yenrs.  Taxpayers  have  accumulated 
these  because  of  limitations  In  present  law 
on  the  amount  of  credit  that  can  be  claimed 
in  a  year. 

The  bill  would  put  a  special  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  unused  credits  a  taxpayer 
could  claim  as  carry-overs  to  any  year  be- 
ginning with  1969.  It  provides  that  the  credit 
attributable  to  carry-overs  that's  claimed  in 
a  year  couldn't  exceed  20';  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  taxpayers  unused  credits 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  available  as 
carr>'-overs  to  the  year  in  question.  This 
special  restriction  is  in  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral limitation  of  50';  of  tax  liability  on  the 
amount  of  credit  a  taxpayer  can  claim  In  a 
year. 

One  of  the  transitional  rules  provides  that 
in  cases  where  construction  of  a  building 
had  begun  before  last  April  19,  and  the  cost 
of  the  building  plus  any  equipment  ordered 
under  a  binding  contract  before  that  date 
represented  more  than  half  of  the  cost  of 
the  building  and  equipment,  the  entire 
equipped  building  and  "incidental  appur- 
tenances" would  be  eligible  for  the  credit 
of  the  extent  they  would  otherwise  qualifv 
for  it.  ^3 

A  transitional  rule  that  engendered  some 
controversy  during  the  debate  concerns 
barges  for  ocean-going  vessels.  If  such  a 
vessel  designed  to  carry  barges  were  eligible 
for  the  investment  credit  under  the  binding 
contract  rule  and  if  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's Maritime  Administration  were  a  party 
to  the  contract,  the  credit  would  be  allowed 
on  any  barges  constructed  or  acquired  for 
use  on  the  vessel. 

Excise-tax  continuation.— The  bill  would 
postpone  for  a  year  scheduled  reductions  In 
the  7'r  excise  tax  on  passenger  cars  and  the 
10' r  excise  tax  on  local  and  toll  telephone 
services  and  teletypewriter  exchange  services. 

Present  law  has  scheduled  a  reduction  In 
both  these  taxes  to  5'-  during  1970,  3'r  dur- 
ing 1971  and  \",  during  1972,  with  the  tax 
being  repealed  as  of  Jan.  1,  1973.  This  time- 
table would  be  set  back  a  year. 

The  Administration  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  have  maintained  that  be- 
cause of  budgetary  and  economic  conditions 
these  reductions  should  be  delayed. 


Low-income  allowance. — This  provision 
adds  to  the  minimum  standard  deduction 
enacted  in  1964  an  amount  sufficient  to 
bring  the  starting  level  of  taxation  almost 
up  to  the  so-called  "poverty  level"  In  the 
case  of  all  families  with  eight  members  or 
less. 

The  allowance  would  remove  5.2  million 
returns  from  the  tax  rolls,  almost  all  of 
them  showing  Incomes  below  the  poverty 
level,  and  it  would  produce  a  tax  reduction 
on  another  seven  million  returns.  Thus,  in- 
come taxes  will  either  be  eliminated  or  re- 
duced on  a  total  of  12  million  returns. 

The  provision  would  add  an  amount 
which,  together  with  the  minimum  standard 
deduction,  would  provide  for  $1,100  of  non- 
taxable income  In  the  case  of  all  families 
with  eight  or  fewer  persons. 

The  additional  tax-free  income  allowed  by 
the  bin  Is  phased  out  gradually  on  the  basis 
of  a  reduction  of  $1  In  the  amount  of  the 
additional  allowance  for  every  $2  by  which 
the  taxpayers'  adjusted  gross  Income  exceeds 
the  maximum  nontaxable  amount. 

Tlie  low-income  allowance  wouldn't  be- 
come effective  until  calend.ir  1970.  On  the 
basis  of  a  full  year's  operation  it's  estimated 
to  reduce  Federal  revenue  by  $625  million. 
Antipollution  equipment  amortization. — 
To  lessen  the  impact  the  investment  credit's 
repeal  might  have  on  industry's  efforts  to 
reduce  air  and  water  pollution  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  cost  of  new  polIuMon  control 
facilities  could  be  amortized  over  five  years. 
Because  these  facilities  often  have  a  use- 
ful life  of  as  much  as  20  years,  the  visual 
depreciation  deduction  per  year  is  small.  Ti\s 
larger  deduction  available  under  the  bill  Is 
aimed  at  providing  an  incentive  for  installa- 
tion  of   pollution-control   equipment. 

To  qualify,  the  equipment  would  have  to 
be  certified  by  appropriate  state  and  Fed- 
eral authorities.  The  five-year  amortization 
would  be  available  only  on  a  facility  whose 
construction  was  completed  by  the  taxpayer 
after  1968. 

Boggs  Thanked  for  Tax  Vote 
Washington. — Rep.  Hale  Boggs  of  New  Or- 
leans, ranking  Democrat  on  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  Thursday  made  pub- 
lic copies  of  letters  from  President  Nixon 
and  Treasury  Secretary  David  M.  Kennedy 
thanking  him  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
House-passed  income-tax  surcharge  tax  leg- 
islation. 

Rep.  Boggs  was  House  floor  leader  for  the 
measure,  which  has  gone  to  the  Senate.  Pol- 
lowing  Is  the  text  of  Nixon's  letter  to  Boggs: 
"Dear  Hale: 

"As  a  former  member  of  the  House  I  know 
how  difficult  it  can  be  for  a  member  of  the 
opposition  party  to  support  the  administra- 
tion on  such  a  politically  potent  Issue  as  the 
surtax  extension.  That  is  why  I  particularly 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  voting  as  you 
did  on  Monday. 

"With  every  good  wish, 
"Sincerely. 

(signed)  "R.N." 
Secretary  Kennedy's  letter  said  in  part: 
"I  know  that  there  was  considerable  oppo- 
sition to  this  measure  within  your  party, 
and  without  your  leadership  the  Treasury 
Department  would  not  have  been  able  to 
win  approval  of  this  vital  legislation.  For 
your  statesmanship  approach  to  this  issue 
and  efforts  to  keep  this  anti-Inflation  bill 
bipartisan.  I  am  sincerely  grateful." 

The  action  of  the  Democratic  leaders 
in  the  other  body  in  holding  the  surtax 
bill  was  far  from  popular. 

The  following  is  a  statement  I  made  to 
the  press  on  July  30.  and  a  sampling  of 
the  editorial  comment: 

Statement  of  Hon.  Hale  Boggs 

U.S.  Rep.  Hale  Boggs  (D.-La.).  House  Ma- 
jority whip  and  ranking  Democratic  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  today  made  the  following  statement: 
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I  am  impelletl  to  make  thla  sUtement 
about  the  poeltlon  now  taken  by  certain 
member*  of  my  party  In  the  United  SUtee 
Senate   with   respect   to   the   tax   surcharge 

bill-  „.,^ 

Due  to  the  illness  of  Chairman  Wilbur 
Mills,  it  became  my  responsibility  to  manage 
the  bill  in  the  Ways  and  Means  committee, 
to  present  the  bill  to  the  Rules  Committee 
and  ask  lor  the  use  of  a  "closed  rule"  and 
to  manage  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  bin  was  opposed  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  The  Liberty  Lobby.  APL-CIO. 
and  most  of  my  own  House  Democratic  col- 
leagues. J  „  J 
Working  with  Congressman  Gerald  Ford. 
Congressman  Richard  Boiling,  Congressmen 
George  Mahon,  Mendel  Rivers,  Wright  Pat- 
man,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Speaker 
John  McCormack  and  majority  leader  Carl 
Albert,  we  were  able  to  pass  the  bill  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  five  votes. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate.  President 
Nixon,  Chairman  Mills  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  myself,  and  others, 
said  without  equivocation  that  we  would 
proceed  Immediately  to  write  a  comprehen- 
sive reform  tax  bill. 

I  assimied  the  responsibility  of  the  sur- 
charge bill  which  also  Included  the  repeal 
of  Investment  tax  credit  and  the  exten- 
sion of  existing  excises,  as  well  as  the 
removal  of  five  million  poor  people  from  the 
tax  rolls  because  of  my  conviction  that  this 
legislation  is  absolutely  essential  if  this  na- 
tion is  to  dampen  the  raging  fires  of  infla- 
tion now  creating  sheer  panic  in  our  Nation 
and  threatening  a  depression  of  devastating 
consequences.  At  the  present  time,  because 
of  the  fantastic  rise  in  Interest  rates,  the 
construction  Industry  Is  already  In  a  de- 
pression, the  building  and  loan  associations 
and  other  mutual  savings  groups  are  threat- 
ened with  bankruptcy  because  of  their  In- 
ability to  complete  vrtth  10%  interest  rates; 
homebuUdlng,  with  all  of  Its  economic  and 
social  ImplicaUons.  is  fast  coming  to  a  stand- 
stiU. 

The  stock  market  continues  to  go  down 
because  the  financial  community  Is  con- 
vinced that  the  Government,  and  that  means 
the  executive  branch  and  the  legislative 
branch,  doesn't  have  the  courage  to  do  the 
things  that  must  be  done  to  curb  Inflation 
and  restore  confidence  at  home  anC  abroad 
in  the  American  dollar. 

I  also  agreed  to  manage  the  tax  surcharge 
bUl  because  I,  along  with  Senator  Mansfield. 
Senator  Kennedy,  Speaker  McCormack,  and 
majority  leader  Albert,  sat  with  President 
Johnson  prior  to  his  leaving  the  white 
house  and  prior  to  submission  of  his  own 
budget  to  Congress  in  January,  when  he 
pointed  out  that  there  was  no  way  to  have 
fiscal  responsibility  in  this  country  without 
at  least  a  one  year  extension  of  th  ■  surcharge. 
He  said  that  he  had  to  convince  President 
elect  Nixcn  of  this  necessity.  As  far  as  I  can 
recall,  all  present  agreed  with  President 
Johnson. 

President  Nixon,  despite  a  campaign  prom- 
ise to  permit  the  expiration  of  the  surcharge 
on  January  30,  1969.  agreed  to  a  further  ex- 
tension of  a  year.  Thereafter,  the  Democratic 
caucus  In  the  House  of  Representatives  sug- 
gested the  repeal  of  the  Investment  tax  cred- 
it and,  in  the  meantime,  the  joint  economic 
committee  had  recommended  the  extension 
of  the  surcharge  for  one  year  and  the  repeal 
of  the  Investment  tax  credit. 

In  April.  President  Nixon  recommended 
the  extension  of  the  surcharge  at  10%, 
through  1969.  and  at  5%  through  June  30. 
1970.  which  was  five  percent  less  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  whole  year  than  President 
Johnson  had  requested. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  which  Im- 
pelled the  congressional  committee  with  the 
responslblUty  for  Initiating  tax  legislation. 


and  the  Hoiise  leadership  of  both  parties  to 
expedite  passage  of  the  surtax  extension  UU, 
It  has  been  dlstreeslng  to  me  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  of  the  other  body  should 
play  a  game  of  brlnkamanahlp  with  thla  cru- 
cial fiscal  measure. 

In  holding  the  surcharge  bill  hoetage  to 
Ux  reform,  the  Senate  DemocraUc  leader- 
ship Impugns  the  integrity  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  In  Its  current  announce- 
ments of  decisions  on  comprehensive  tax  re- 
form, the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  wise  counsel  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

In  filnglng  a  gauntlet  of  flsoal  Irrespon- 
sibility at  President  Nixon,  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic leadership  Is  Jeopardizing  the  economic 
stability  of  the  nation  and  exposing  the 
Democratic  party  to  a  charge  of  economic  Ir- 
responsibility which  could  haunt  our  party 
for  years  to  come — Just  as  the  stock  market 
crash  of  1929  became  a  political  burden  to  the 
Republican  Party. 

The  prudent  fiscal  course  in  my  Judg- 
ment IS  quick  enactment  of  the  surcharge 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  June  30.  And  to  follow  this  with  expedi- 
tious action  on  the  program  of  tax  reform 
now  nearlng  completion  In  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  This  program  has  dealt 
with  every  manner  of  tax  preference— and 
win  assure  that  no  wealthy  person  shaU  by 
shrewd  tax  planning  escape  his  share  of  the 
Federal  tax  burden. 

We  can  combine  tax  equity  -with  fiscal  re- 
sponslblUty. I  shall,  before  the  tax  reform  bill 
Is  reported  to  the  House,  offer  an  amendment 
to  Increase  personal  exemptions  by  $100  per 
person,  and  to  Increase  the  standard  deduc- 
tion to  15  percent,  with  a  maximum  of  $1,600. 
The  bulk  of  this  relief  will  be  spread  among 
taxpayers  with  Incomes  below  $10,000  to  $15.- 

000  per  year. 

In  the  Interest  of  tax  fairness,  I  shall  also 
propose  that  widows  and  widowers  shall  be 
entitled  to  continue  after  the  death  of  a  hus- 
band or  wife  to  file  on  a  Joint  return  basis, 
until  their  dependent  chUdren  shan  have 
reached  age  19  or  concluded  coUege. 

On  the  basis  of  projected  revenue  receipts 
and  effective  control  of  Federal  expenditures. 

1  am  advised  that  such  a  program  Is  pos- 
sible without  significant  risk  of  incurring  a 
deficit  in  the  administrative  budget  for  the 
next  five  years. 

This  in  my  judgment  is  a  program  of  tax 
equity  -with  fiscal  responslblUty. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  4,   1969] 

Mansfuxd  Leadership  Wins  Propaganda 

■Victory  on  Tax 

(By  WUllam  S.  'White) 
The  story  on  taxes  is  a  complicated  tale 
indeed,  full  of  all  manner  of  marchings  and 
counter-marchings,  but  the  essential  facts 
of  the  matter  aren't  reaUy  all  that  hard  to 
identify  after  all. 

The  Nixon  administration  and  the  co- 
operating House  Democratic  leaders  have 
won  the  war,  by  bringing  off  a  six-month  ex- 
tension of  the  10  per  cent  Income  tax  sur- 
charge as  an  antl-infiation  weapon.  The  re- 
belUous  Senate  Democratic  leadership,  for  its 
part,  has  won  the  Immediate  headlines — and 
it  has  also  won  the  curious  prospective  honor 
of  being  held  blameworthy  if  any  national 
recession  should  be  the  price  ultimately  re- 
quired for  a  long  season  of  senatorial  irre- 
sponsibility. 

The  fact  that  the  tax  bite  has  been  ex- 
tended for  six  months  instead  of  12,  as  had 
originally  been  sought  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  House  people,  gives  the  Senate 
hierarchy  headed  by  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  a 
propaganda  victory  that  looks  pretty  big  on 
the  outside  but  is  empty  on  the  inside.  The 
Mansfield  people  can  say,  and  are  saying,  that 
anyhow  they  gave  the  President  a  licking 
here.  The  truth  is  that  Mansfield  and  Com- 
pany have  themselves  been  defeated. 


For  what  they  had  really  been  trying  aU 
long  to  do,  and  have  In  fact  quite  failed  to 
do,  waa  to  block  any  extension  at  all  save  in 
some  delaying  interllnkage  with  some  vague 
fundamental  reform  of  the  whole  tax  struc- 
ture. The  real  Issue  from  the  start  was  not 
whether  the  surcharge  was  to  be  conUnued 
for  12  months  or  sU  but  whether  it  was  to  be 
continued  In  the  here  and  now.  The  true 
name  of  the  game  was  quick  action;  timing 
was  of  the  essence  if  only  for  psychological 
reasons.  In  the  stock  market  and  elsewhere. 
So  this  is  how  it  aU  now  actually  stands: 
The  Mansfield  leadership  group  In  the  Sen- 
ate has  saved  Its  face,  but  at  a  very  great 
long-term  cost  since  its  conduct  here  has 
alienated  It  from  Its  Democratic  counterparts 
in  the  House  to  a  degree  rarely  seen. 

The  House  leaders— Speaker  John  McCor- 
mack and  Reps.  Carl  Albert,  Wilbur  Mills  and 
Hale  Boggs— have  saved  Incomparably  more. 
They  have  forced  through  Congress  an  obvi- 
ously prudent  and  profoundly  dangerous  In- 
fiatlon,  over  the  resistance  of  their  own  party 
rank  and  file  in  the  House  and  over  the 
marely  exampled  obstructionism  of  their 
own  leadership  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

And  they  have  saved  at  least  a  part  of  the 
Democratic  Party  from  an  indictment  for 
partisan  diUy  and  dally  in  an  economic  crisis. 
Finally,  essentlaUy  vindicated,  too,  is  the 
heretofore  lonely  and  roughed-up  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Conunittee,  Sen.  Rus- 
sell Long  of  Louisiana.  Mansfield  and  his 
associate.  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  had  pretty 
well  tried  to  freeze  Long  out  of  his  due 
prlvUeges. 

Moreover,  if  one  looks  beyond  the  super- 
ficialities here  it  is  not  certain  that  even 
the  12-month  extension  would  not  have  pre- 
vailed m  the  Senate  had  this  been  the  sole 
alternative.  Had  not  some  senators  known 
perfectly  well  that  a  continuation  of  at  least 
six  months  would  win  they  would  have  been 
compelled  to  put  economic  principle  above 
short-term  pollUcklng  and  would  in  fact 
have  voted  for  12  months. 

The  truth  Is  that  this  episode  more  than 
any  other  has  both  Ulustrated  and  deeply 
hardened  a  fundamental  cleavage  between 
the  Democratic  controllers  of  the  Senate  and 
House.  The  former,  headed  by  Mansfield  and 
Kennedy,  have  been  taking  the  line  that 
most  any  stick  was  good  enough  to  beat  the 
Nixon  administration  with,  whether  on  taxes 
or  foreign  poUcy  or  mlUtary  preparedness. 
In  the  House,  McCormack,  Albert  Boggs  and 
Mills  are  incomparably  more  national- 
minded,  first  because  this  is  simply  the  way 
they  think  and  second  because  they  beUeve 
that  the  best  poUtlcs  Is  to  be  responsible  as 
distinguished  from  merely  beUlgerent. 

"Getting  Nixon"  or  "gutting  Nixon"  is  of 
course  good  melodrama  and  wUl  surely  appeal 
to  the  more  frantic  partisans.  Supporting 
Nixon  on  the  grand  and  not  properly  partisan 
issues,  not  because  he  is  Nixon  and  not  be- 
cause he  is  a  Republican  but  simply  because 
in  these  things  the  real  Interest  is  simply 
the  national  interest,  is  far  less  stirring.  SUU 
it  is  very  likely  to  turn  out  to  be  far  more 
sensible,  even  in  expedient  poUtlcal  terms. 
This  country  has  been  tired  for  a  long  time 
of  automatic  partisanship — Jones  is  such  a 
good  Democrat  and  Smith  is  such  a  dreadful 
Republican — and  vice  versa  and  more  and 
more  demands  more  performance  and  less 
political  theater. 

(From  Newsweek  magazine.  Aug.  4.  1969] 

F'ISCAL     POLICT     AT     BaT 

(By  Henry  C.  Walllch) 
The    extension    of    the    tax    surcharge    Is 
assured — at  least   for  six  months.   But  the 
outlook  for  rational  use  of  fiscal  policy  is 
very  dim  Indeed. 

Congress  has  proved,  as  near  as  anything 
can  be  proved  !n  politics,  that  quick  deci- 
sions to  raise  or  cut  tax  rates  cannot  be  re- 
lied upon  when  they  are  needed.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  surcharge  should  have  been  an 
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than  a  year  went  by  getting 
1964   enacted.  Perhaps  that 
on  grounds  of  novelty, 
months  were   spent  de- 
.  Raising  taxes,  it  turned 
than  cutting  them.  Finally, 
escalated  when  a  simple  ex- 
c  own  in  time-consuming  po- 
How,  after  this  sort  of 
we   make   ourselves    believe 
is  operational? 
ay  end.  the  economic  con- 
battle  will  still  be  felt.  In- 
igher  for  fear  that  the  Fed 
:  erve  up  an  even  crunchier 
Some  homes,  some  schools 
because  of  that.  With  the 
the    markets    will    recover, 
be  recovered  is  the  damage 
policy  instrument  itself, 
at  a  moment  when  flexible 
1  nore  urgently  needed   than 
ng  demanded  of  the  econ- 
itabler  than  in  the  past  be- 
tolerances  have  shrunk, 
because  the  richer  we 
seem  able  to  make  do  with 


reaction  time  is  slirlnking  for 

Fl'  ictuations  seem  to  be  get- 

dei  landing  quicker  responses. 

economy  close  to  the  brink  of 

policy  in  constant  airborne 

policy,    hampered    in    any 

la^,  may  be  increasingly  pre- 

balance  of  paj-ments.  This 

t  tie  Congress  has  chosen  to 

clo\  d  the  basic  stabilizing  in- 

!  hares  with  the  Executive. 


VHAT  ELSE? 


Congressional  fiscal  policy 
viting.  Hope  for  an  act  of 
-denial  that  would  delegate 
to  the  President?  The 
is   excellent   idea   are   not 
fact  that  it  cannot  handle 
not    mean    that    Congress 
3ive  the  President  discre- 
tax   increases  only?   An 
but   it   would   not   have 
when   extension   was   the 
fiscal  policy  by  changing  ex- 
of  taxes?  Not  impossible, 
/ulnerable  to  political  ail- 
tax  changes.  Let  the  Fed 
monetary  policy?  Perhaps  it 
better  then  get  ourselves 
financial  Institutions,  able  to 
in)terest-rate  movements  that 

panacea  to  substitute  for 
handling  of  fiscal  poll- 
to  be  achieved,  Congress 
a  wall  between  tax  reform 
So   long  as   any   rate 
Ciiristmas  tree  on  which 
however   desirable,   fiscal 


policy  will  remain  mired  in  fiscal  politics. 
There  is  no  reason  to  mix  rate  change  and 
reform,  any  more  than  there  is  to  reform 
the  banking  system  every  time  the  discount 
rate  changes.  Reform  and  rat«  change  happen 
to  come  through  the  same  committees — that 
is  all.  Prom  the  New  Economics,  Congress 
has  gained  a  thorough  understanding  of 
how  fiscal  policy  ought  to  work.  What  is 
needed  now  is  the  will  to  make  It  work. 

Under  this  bill,  all  of  the  people  below 
the  poverty  line  will  be  removed  com- 
pletely from  the  tax  rolls. 

The  minimum  standard  deduction  for 
the  middle  income  taxpayer  will  be  in- 
creased from  $1,000  to  $2,000;  the  rate 
on  middle  income  taxpayers  will  be  re- 
duced by  at  least  5  percent;  the  rate  on 
high  income  taxpayeis  will  be  reduced 
from  70  to  65  percent.  In  addition, 
every  person  35  years  of  age  who  is 
single  and  has  a  mother,  father,  relative 
or  any  other  dependent,  will  be  given  the 
same  tax  treatment  as  mamed  couples 
enjoy  today.  That  is,  they  will  be  able  to 
file  the  equivalent  of  a  joint  income  tax 
return.  Puithermore,  every  widow  or 
widower  will  be  protected  as  long  as  he 
or  she  remains  a  widow  or  widower,  for 
such  period  as  it  takes  to  educate  their 
children. 

This  is  done  by  permitting  the  widow 
or  widower  to  continue  to  file  a  joint 
income  tax  return  after  the  death  of  a 
husband  or  wife. 

In  addition,  people  who  are  required 
to  move  from  one  place  to  another  in 
their  employment  will  be  able  to  deduct 
the  expenses  required  for  moving,  in- 
cluding the  expenses  of  living  in  tempo- 
rai-y  quarters  and  the  selling  of  one 
house  and  the  buying  of  another. 

The  principles  of  tax  averaging  will 
be  applied  across  the  board,  which 
means  that  a  person  who  makes  $20,000 
one  year,  $10,000  the  next  year,  $3,000 
the  next  year,  and  $5,000  the  next  year, 
can  average  out  those  5  years  for  tax 
pui-poses. 

We  have  also  made  it  impossible  for  a 
person  to  make  a  million  dollars  a  year 
and  pay  no  taxes  whatsoever.  The  bill 
simply  says  that  half  of  that,  or  $500,- 
000,  will  still  be  tax  free,  but  the 
other  half  will  be  subject  to  the  normal 
rate. 

We  discarded  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's recommendations  on  the  mineral 
industry,  which  would  have  wrecked  the 
oil  and  gas  industries  in  Louisiana,  and 
took  in  exchange  therefor  a  slight  de- 
crease in  percentage  depletion. 

We  did  not  affect  the  legitimate  foun- 
dations such  as  Rockefeller  and  others, 
but  we  made  it  impossible  to  establish 
foundations  in  order  to  avoid  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes. 

In  this  bill,  we  have  balanced  the 
budget  each  year,  both  the  administra- 
tive and  unified,  with  a  substantial  sur- 
plus, making  it  possible  for  more  funds 
to  be  available  for  education,  for  the  re- 
building of  the  cities,  for  the  elimination 
of  the  ghettos,  for  the  elimination  of 
water  and  air  pollution,  and  for  making 
our  country  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  had 
to  play  the  main  role  in  putting  together 
these  two  packages. 

The  tax  reform  and  tax  relief  before 
the  House  today  provides  greater  tax 


equity  and  substantial  tax  relief.  It  also 
leaves  room  for  substantial  increases  in 
domestic  programs  to  provide  even 
greater  equity  and  necessary  services  for 
our  citizens. 

In  fact,  the  incentives  provided  by  this 
bill  will  contribute  to  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  growth  rate  of  the  economy 
and  generate  revenues  far  above  those 
that  could  otherwise  be  expected.  By 
plugging  tax  loopholes,  the  bill  has  re- 
duced the  incentive  to  devote  effort  to 
unproductive  "tax  planning."  By  reduc- 
ing the  tax  advantage  of  certain  activi- 
ties, many  of  which  were  not  truly  pro- 
ductive on  a  before-tax  basis,  effort  will 
be  redirected  to  economically  productive 
activities  and  thus  contribute  to  the  real 
growth  of  our  economy  and  making 
available  more  goods  and  services  to  de- 
vote to  necessary  public  programs.  The 
incentive  to  work  and  invest  is  further 
encouraged  by  this  bill  through  the  re- 
duction in  the  excessively  high  tax  rates 
which  have  discouraged  initiative  and 
effort.  The  top  rate,  for  example,  is  cut 
from  70  to  65  percent  and  rate  reduction 
takes  place  in  all  income  brackets.  The 
50-percent  tax  rate  limit  on  earned  in- 
come will  be  particularly  effective  in  en- 
couraging initiative  and  effort  of  the  sort 
that  produces  economically  useful  results. 
Even  on  the  basis  of  a  conservative  as- 
sumption on  the  growth  of  revenue  that 
does  not  take  into  account  the  impetus 
to  growth  and  initiative  provided  by  this 
bill,  there  are  still  ample  funds  available 
for  significant  improvement  in  our  do- 
mestic programs  even  after  the  tax  re- 
duction provided  by  this  bill  is  taken 
into  account. 

I  insert  at  this  point  a  table  which 
shows  the  effect  of  the  tax  reform  bill 
on  the  unified  budget  surplus.  The  table 
shows  the  expected  revenue  under  pres- 
ent law  and  the  extension  of  the  sur- 
charge and  excise  taxes  contained  in 
H.R.  12290.  The  table  conservatively 
assumes  that  these  receipts  will  grow  at 
a  rate  of  6  percent  a  year. 

This  is  shown  in  line  1  of  the  table 
for  fiscal  years  1970  through  1974.  To 
this  is  added  the  revenue  gain  from  the 
repeal  of  the  investment  credit  and  the 
revenue  gain  resulting  from  the  tax  re- 
form provisions  contained  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today.  The  total  receipts  from 
these  three  sources  are  reduced  by  the 
tax  relief  and  incentive  provisions  con- 
tained in  this  bill.  The  table  shows 
clearly  that  even  after  taking  account  of 
the  tax  relief  provisions,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  receipts  in  each  fis- 
cal year. 

For  example,  on  even  the  conservative 
6-percent  growth  in  receipts  assumption, 
the  total  revenue  after  accounting  for 
the  tax  reform  and  tax  relief  provisions 
increases  from  $198  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1970  to  over  $237  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  The  next  line  in  the  table,  labeled 
"budget  outlays"  assumes  that  budget 
outlays  increase  by  4  percent  a  year 
which  accounts  for  the  "relatively  uncon- 
trollable" expenditures  and  does  no*  ac- 
count for  either  reduced  defense  expend- 
iture.; or  any  new  programs.  This  4-per- 
cent-a-year  increase  in  relatively  uncon- 
trollable expenditures  means  an  increase 
of  approximately  $8  billion  a  year  which 
is  quite  consistent  with  the  recent  ex- 
perience. 
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Even  after  taking  the  growth  in  un- 
controllable expenditures  into  account, 
there  is  still  a  substantial  surplus  on  the 
unified  budget  basis  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1970  through  1974.  As  the  table 
shows,  the  unified  budget  surplus,  on  the 
basis  of  these  calculations,  is  $5.1  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1970  but  reaches  over 
$11  billion  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Clearly  these  budget  surpluses  of  $5 
to  $11  billion  leave  ample  room  to 
adopt — 

First,  an  entirely  new  welfare  concept 
which  abolishes  the  existing  welfare  pro- 
gram and  replaces  it  with  a  self-enforc- 
ing minimum  income  program  without 
the  degrading  interference  by  social 
workers  and  a  program  that  would  en- 
courage people  to  work  because  it  would 
reduce  their  minimum  income  payments 
by  only  50  cents  for  every  dollar  of  earn- 
ings in  contrast  to  the  present  program 
which  produces  welfare  payments  dollar 
for  dollar  for  income  earned  and  thus 
discourages  those  on  welfare  from  seek- 
ing work.  A  budget  surplus  of  $11  bil- 
lion would  permit  $4  billion  to  be  de- 
voted to  this  program. 

Second,  revenue  would  also  be  avail- 
able to  begin  tax  sharing  with  the  States, 
returning  the  portion  of  the  Federal  reve- 
nue to  the  States  which  so  desperately 
need  it,  perhaps  as  much  as  a  billion 
dollars, 


Third,  even  this  conservative  estimate 
in  the  growth  in  receipts  would  permit 
a  billion  dollars  to  be  devoted  to  im- 
proving and  expanding  our  airports  and 
further  developing  our  great  highway 
system. 

Fourth,  additional  revenues  should  be 
devoted  to  increasing  social  security 
benefits  by  at  least  10  percent  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  proposed.  An  additional  $2 
billion  could  be  devoted  to  this  necessary 
program. 

Fifth,  the  growth  in  revenue  will  also 
permit  more  than  a  billion  dollars  to  be 
devoted  to  achieving  our  national  goal 
of  building  25  million  new  housing  units 
within  the  next  decade. 

Sixth,  an  additional  billion  dollars 
could  also  be  devoted  to  aid  to  education 
as  proposed  by  Congressman  Joelson, 

Seventh,  an  additional  billion  dollars 
could  also  be  devoted  to  expanding  the 
model  cities  program  of  HUD. 

These  estimates  are  an  indication  of 
the  way  in  which  the  budget  surplus  in 
1974  of  more  than  $11  billion  could  be 
used  for  new  programs.  To  the  extent 
that  revenues  grow  more  rapidly  as  a 
result  of  the  incentive  provided  by  the 
tax  reform  and  tax  relief  bill  before  us 
today,  the  amounts  devoted  to  each  of 
these  programs  could  be  substantially 
larger  and  still  leave  us  with  a  budget 
surplus. 


ROUGH  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  TAX  REFORM  BILL  ON  THE  UNIFIED  BUDGET  SURPLUS 

WITH  CONSTANT  GROWTH  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  ASSUMPTIONS 

|ln  billions  of  dollars! 


Fiscal  years 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Unified  budget  receipts  with  House-passed  surcharge  bill  ^  „ 

(H.R.  12290)  minus  investment  credit  repeal' 196.8            2^.3            ^4.4            227.i              ^u.s 

KolJ^!"*^'?!"''!-.::"::::::::::::"::::::::::"  +^      +^^^      +':°      +"       +^-« 

Total  receipts ^^            ^.            ^]            ^             ?«J 

Tax  relief,  incentive -■'  -^■'  -'-^  '"" 

Revenue  net  ot  tax  relorm  and  relief 198.0           202.9            211.7            223.2             237  1 

Budget  outlays » - >92-?            200.6            m6            ^.9              "3.6 

Unified  budget  surplus  (+)  deficit  (-) +5.1            -f2.3           +3.1            +6.3            -Hl.a 

■  Present  lavK  except  for  H  R  12290  ct.  p.  44  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  report  on  H.R.  12290  assumes  revenues  grow  at 
6  percent  a  year  Fiscal  year  1971  receipts  are  $6,300,000,000  lovner  than  fiscal  year  19>0  because  of  the  expiration  of  the  surcharge. 

:  Assumes  a  4-percent  increase  for  "relatively  uncontrollable"  expenditures  and  does  not  contain  an  estimate  of  reduced  defense 
expenditures  or  new  programs. 

Note:  Trust  fund  surpluses  depend  on  whether  suggested  social  security  tax  and  benefit  changes  are  adopted.  These  would  affect 
receipts  and  outlays  as  well  as  trust  fund  surpluses  so  they  are  not  shown. 

There  was   another  provision  in  the  As  you  know,  among  the  various  tax  reform 

Treasu^  Departmaatjpr„g.a^  which  l'^^^^"--  r.?.r.roSTo.r.S 

would    have    drastically    affected    pro-  depreciation  and  capital  gain  treatment  of 

grams  of  the  Department  of  Housmg  and  j.g^j  ggtate  investments.  While  these  proposals 

Urban  Development,  headed  by  former  vary,  their  general  approach  is  to  restrict  or 

Gov.  George  Romney.  eliminate  the  use  of  accelerated  depreciation 

I    conferred   with    Secretary    Romney  and  to  tax  as  ordinary  income  rather  than 

about  the  Treasury   Department's   pro-  capital  gain  the  portion  of  the  real  estate 

posals,  and  he  wrote  me   the  following  sale  price  which  represents   accelerated  de- 

f^""      •  preciaUon  previously  taken, 

letter.                                        .^    ^    „         ^  These  changes,  if  adopted,  would  severely 

Let  the  record  show  that  Secretary  restrict  the  construction  of  muiti-famiiy 
Romney's  problems  were  with  another  residential  housing  and  would  effectively  de- 
Department  of  the  Nixon  administration  stroy  this  Departments  chances  to  achieve 
and  not  with  the  Committee  on  Ways  the  housing  goals  established  by  the  Congress 
and  Means:  m  t*>e  1968  Housing  Act. 

JcLT  23,  1969.  Mum-family  rental  housing  currently  ac- 

Hon.  Hale  Boggs,  counts  for  40%  of  all  new  housing  produced. 

House  of  Representatives,  It  is  in  very  short  supply  with  vacancy  rates 

Washington,  B.C.  below  1%  in  many  of  our  large  cities. 

Dear  Ma.  Bocos:   This  follows  up  on  our  Production    of    such    housing,    including 

conversation  yesterday  morning  regarding  the  much  PederaUy  subsidized  housing,  depends 

serious  negative  effect  that  certain  tax  re-  very  heavily  on  private  investment.  Tliis  is 

form  proposals  would  have  on  our  abiUty  to  the  entire  thrust  of  the  1968  Housing  Act. 

meet  the  National  housing  goals.  ConUnuatlon    of    private    investment    in 


rental  housing  depends  upon  existing  tax  in- 
centives. The  proposed  changes  in  accelerated 
depreciation  and  capital  gain  of  real  estate 
Investments  would  drive  private  investors  out 
of  the  housing  market  into  opportunities  of- 
fering lower  risk  and  greater  liqxildlty. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  tax  reform. 
However,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  in  the  name  of  tax  reform  completely 
undercut  the  housing  goals  established  in 
the  1968  Housing  Act. 

I  enclose  for  your  Information  a  memoran- 
dum from  Richard  DunneUs,  one  of  our  able 
staff  assistants,  which  discusses  the  matter  in 
greater  detail.  I  have  omitted  the  attach- 
ments but  if  you  would  find  them  of  interest, 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Oeorge  Rom  net. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development, 

July  14,  1969. 
To.  George  Romney,  Secretary. 
Prom:   G.  Richard  DunneUs. 
Subject:  Major  Points  in  Opposition  to  Tax 

Reform  in  Rental  Housing. 
In  anticipation  of  your  appearance  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  this  memo 
summarizes  the  major  points  in  opposition 
to  proposed  tax  reform.  Attachment  A  pro- 
vides some  questions  and  answers.  Attach- 
ment B  is  a  copy  of  the  position  paper  which 
covers  in  greater  depth  our  arguments 
against  lax  reform. 

1.  Accelerated  depreciation  and  capital 
gains  treatment  under  Section  1250  provide 
a  substantial  stimulus  to  private  investment 
in  critically  needed  new  rental  housing  con- 
stTucUon.  We  oppose  the  elimination  or  sub- 
stantial cutback  of  these  tax  incentives  ab- 
sent the  development  and  enactment  of  al- 
ternative methods  for  maintaining  and  in- 
creasing the  Nation's  supply  of  rental  hous- 
ing. 

2.  Inflation  and  tight  money  have  hit  hous- 
ing harder  than  any  industry  in  this  coun- 
try. Today,  soaring  land,  building  materials, 
labor  and  money  costs  are  severely  restrict- 
ing housing  construction.  Equity  money  is 
tight.  With  housing  on  the  bottom  rung  of 
the  money  market  ladder,  builders  are  find- 
ing It  increasingly  difficult  to  marshal 
equity  money  for  housing  construction. 

3.  These  financial  restraints  come  at  a 
time  when  we  are  faced  with  a  critical  short- 
age of  housing.  Some  20  million  persons  are 
living  m  substandard  housing;  vacancy  rates 
are  at  aU-tlme  lows  {below  1"^^  In  New  York 
City  and  Chicago;  1.5 '"r  In  Newark:  and  2.5', 
in  Boston) ;  rents  are  splrallng  upwards;  new 
construction  Is  lagging  25 -"c  behind  demand 
and.  unless  production  rates  pick  up.  will 
lag  40 "r  behind  demand  by  1973.  This  hous- 
ing shortage  has  been  felt  most  by  our  cities 
where  overcrowded,  substandard  units  and 
the  lack  of  decent  alternative  housing  have 
contributed  substantially  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic tensions.  If  tax  restraints  are  now 
added  to  existing  financial  restraints,  we  can- 
not expect  to  approach  meeting  todays 
need  for  housing. 

4.  Tax  reform  restricting  construction  of 
multi-family  rental  housing  will  effectively 
destroy  our  chances  for  meeting  national 
housing  goals.  Prohibitive  costs  of  single 
family  housing  and  the  enormous  growth 
of  our  urban  centers  have  caused  the  rate 
of  multi-family  rental  starts  to  increase  to 
the  point  where  today  this  type  of  housing 
accounts  for  over  40'::  of  our  total  annual 
housing  starts.  Moreover,  multi-family  rental 
housing  Is  looked  to  as  the  major  source  to 
alleviate  our  urban  housing  shortage — par- 
ticularly as  It  relates  to  low  and  moderate 
income  families.  To  meet  future  housing 
needs — 26  million  new  housing  units  by 
1978—12  million  (or  approximately  50^: )  of 
these  new  units  must  be  multi-family  rental. 
This  means  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  pro- 
duce 1,020,000  new  rental  units  per  year  by 
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1973  and   1^50,0^  units  by  1978.  Last  year 

we  produced  only  600,000  new  rental  units 

about  one-half  tfte  production  rate  well  have 
to  have  over  th^  next  decade.  We  can  say 
categorically  th^t  should  existing  tax  In- 
centives be  eliminated,  the  construction  of 
multi-family  rerttal  housing  will  drop  to  a 
fraction  of  Its  present  level. 

5.  Under  our  jresent  system,  the  produc- 
tion of  rental  hi  using  depends  entirely  up- 
on its  offer  of  ampetitive  yields  to  private 
investors.  Virtually  our  entire  stock  of  rent- 
al housing  has  b>en  sponsored  and  buUt  by 
private  enterpris* .  Today,  we  have  no  viable 
substitute  for  tlJs  system.  Although  HUD 
has  a  variety  of  t  wis  to  assist  In  the  produc- 
tion of  rental  ho.islng,  these  tools  are  of  no 
use  unless  prlva «  enterprise  Is  willing  to 
Invest  In  and  bu  Id  this  housing.  This  will- 
ingness, of  cours( ,  depends  on  the  potential 
yields  offered  as  compared  to  other  sources 
of  Investment.  If  the  yields  are  competitive, 
private  capital  will  go  into  rental  housing. 
If  not,  it  will  go  elsewhere. 

6.  The  eliminaiion  or  substantial  cutback 
of  the  tax  benefits  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion and  Section  i  250  capital  gains  treatment 
will  reduce  yieldi  to  the  point  of  driving 
private  equity  capital  away  from  rental  hous- 
ing inii^itment.  Aven  with  these  tax  incen- 
tives, reotal  hous  ng  with  its  lack  of  Uquld- 
Ity  and  high  risks,  h%  failed  to  provide  fi- 
nancial incentive  to  attract  sufficient  pri- 
vate Investment  irom  other  fields.  Without 
them,  the  margin  they  provide  which  makes 
rental  housing  Investment  attractive  for 
many  Investors  wl  11  be  removed.  If  an  inves- 
tor can't  get  yield  from  tax  benefits  (which 
don't  show  up  li  rents),  they'll  demand 
higher  cash  retuia  on  their  equity  (which 
win  show  up  in  higher  rents).  But  rents 
cannot  be  raised  v  rithout  regard  to  competi- 
tive effects.  There  is  a  limit  on  the  direct 
cash  flow  return  potential  here.  If  equity 
Investors  In  multi-family  rental  housing 
(without  the  benefit  of  tax  incentives)  can- 
not reasonably  anticipate  a  competitive  di- 
rect cash  flow  return  from  rents,  then  the 
equity  money  stajs  away  from  rental  hous- 
ing with  a  resultant  loss  of  housing  starts. 
The  net  effect  of  the  elimination  of  these 
tax  Incentives  ther  Is  twofold  : 

( 1 )  There  will  b ;  a  slowdown  In  the  rate  of 
construction  of  aew  multi-family  rental 
housing. 

(2)  Rents  will  b;  forced  upward  at  an  ac- 
celerated pace  slno  s  there  would  be  Increased 
pressure  for  greatei  cash  return  on  equity. 

7.  The  eliminatim  or  substantial  cutback 
of  these  tax  inceni  ives  icould  overturn  Con- 
gress' plan  for  promoting  production  of  low 
and  moderate  ino>me  rental  housing.  The 
1968  Housing  Act  si  (ts  a  goal  for  the  next  dec- 
ade of  ".  .  .  the  construction  and  rehabili- 
tation of  twenty-six  million  housing  units, 
six  million  of  these  for  low  and  moderate  in- 
come families."  T)  achieve  that  goal,  the 
Congress  had  a  cho  ce  between  ( 1 )  a  program 
built  upon  the  eilstlng  system  of  private 
construcUon  and  o'  mershlp  supplemented  by 
Government  assists ;nce  or  (2)  a  program  of 
direct  Government  construction,  ownership, 
and  operation  of  re  atal  hoxislng  built  for  low 
and  moderate  Imiome  families.  Congress 
chose  the  former.  U  i  its  reliance  upon  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  pre  jxisting  system  of  private 
Investment  in  housing  with  its  recognized 
dependence  upon  existing  tax  incentives. 
Congress  authorized  the  organization  of  the 
National  Corporauon  for  Housing  Partner- 
ships. The  Report  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  which  recom- 
mended the  creatioi  i  of  the  National  Housine 
Partnerships  states 

"This  title  woulil  authorize  the  creation 
of  a  federally  chartered,  privately  funded 
corporation  to  moliUize  private  Investment 
and  the  appllcaUon  of  business  skills  In  the 
Job  of  creating  lo'ir  and  moderate  Income 
housing  In  substantial  volume.  Such  a  cor- 
poration In  turn  wsuld  form  a  partnership 
86  its  vehicle  for  j  larticipating  in  develop- 
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menta,  projects,  or  undertakings  tot  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  primarily  for  families  of 
low  and  moderate  Income,  pursuant  to  Fed- 
eral programs  or  otherwise." 

"This  partnership  arrangement  makes  It 
possible  to  assure  an  adequate  return  to  the 
Investors.  Under  existing  Internal  Revenue 
Service  regulations  and  rulings,  partnership 
losses  for  tax  purposes  flow  to  the  individual 
partners.  In  the  case  of  new  housing  units 
financed  on  a  10-percent  equity — 90-percent 
debt  basis,  the  aimual  decelerated  deprecia- 
tion of  the  building  cost  results  in  substan- 
tial book  losses  during  the  initial  ten  years 
after  a  project  is  built.  Assuming  the  mem- 
ber of  the  partnership  is  In  a  relatively  high 
Income  tax  bracket,  his  share  of  the  depre- 
ciation losses,  plus  cash  income  from  proj- 
ect operations  would  provide  an  after-tax 
return  on  his  investment  which  would  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  return  which  most 
industrial  firms  realize  on  their  equity  capi- 
tal." (Report  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  United  States  Senate,  on  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 
Sen.  Rep.  1123  p.  80.) 

8.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  rely  primar- 
ily upon  publicly  funded  construction  pro- 
grams to  produce  multi-family  rental  hous- 
ing {which  means  either  a  limited  construc- 
tion program  far  below  national  needs  or  a 
greatly  increased  public  involvement  in  the 
production  of  this  housing  with  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  appropriations)  we  must 
have  the  participation  of  private  enterprise. 
Concern  for  the  closing  of  inequitable  "loop- 
holes" and  "leakages"  in  individual  cases 
should  not  be  at  the  cost  of  driving  private 
investment  away  from  housing  and  curtailing 
critically  needed  new  multi-family  rental 
construction. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  here- 
with my  statement  before  the  House 
Rules  Committee  on  yesterday: 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  let  me  thank  you 
for  letting  me  come  back.  You  were  very  kind 
to  me  last  time.  You  kept  me  for  eight 
hours  and  I  was  tired  after  that.  And,  in- 
cidentally, the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  been  working  ever  since  February  of 
this  year  for  nine  or  10  hours  a  day  so  this 
Is  an  early  evening  for  us.  So  I  consider  this 
day  Just  beginning. 

I  discovered  when  that  long  session  was 
over  that  the  TV  people  wanted  me,  and 
I  looked  kind  of  tired.  I  told  them  that 
rabbits  had  Just  eaten  up  all  of  my  cabbages, 
and  I  was  in  a  bad  fix  because  my  wife  and 
grandchildren  prefer  live  rabbits  to  cab- 
bages. 

Somehow  or  other,  I  lost  my  glasses  today 
so  I  am  handicapped.  I  had  to  buy  these 
at  the  dime  store  and  I  can't  see  too  well. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  Interested  In 
what  you  said  because  I  grew  up  where  you 
did.  My  family  votes  for  you  although  I 
don't  vote  the  same  way  you  do  here  on 
some  Issues.  I  went  to  a  mission  parochial 
school  in  Long  Beach.  Mississippi.  Most  of 
the  children  were  first  generation  Italians, 
Yugoslavs  and  south  Europeans.  They  were 
very  poor.  But,  I  happen  to  have  a  dear 
mother,  who  is  still  alive,  thank  God.  who 
taught  me  that  I  wasn't  any  better  than 
anyone  else.  Then,  I  went  to  Gretna,  Louisi- 
ana where  many  of  the  children  were  first 
generation  Germans,  Irish,  etc.  One  day  at 
the  Gretna  Parochial  School.  I  looked  up 
and  saw  an  airplane — the  first  one  that  I 
had  ever  seen.  It  was  about  1922.  While  look- 
ing up  and  running  I  feel  Into  a  ditch. 

Talk  about  pollution — that  was  real  pol- 
lution. A  good  nun  sent  me  home  to  change 
my  clothes  and  on  the  way  home  I  figured 
out  what  I  was  going  to  tell  my  mother.  I 
told  her  that  an  immigfrant  boy  shoved  me 
into  the  ditch.  The  next  day  my  mother 
came  to  the  school  to  complain  and  the  nun 
set  her  straight.  That  night  I  received  the 
licking  that  I  deserved  from  my  father  for 
telling  a  He. 


So  that  could  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
vote  for  poverty  programs,  social  programs, 
voting  rights,  etc. 

It  took  a  lot  of  doing  for  me  to  get  elected 
last  time.  I  won  by  1.2%.  I  don't  know  about 
all  this  so-called  oil  money.  I  got  less  than 
5%  of  what  It  cost  to  run  my  campaign  from 
that  Industry. 

I  want  to  tell  you  It  cost  money  to  get 
re-elected.  I  have  a  little  Island  in  my  dis- 
trict called  Grand  Isle.  Hurricane  Betsy  about 
blew  it  off  the  map,  but  thanks  to  former 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Hale  Boggs 
that  Island  was  rebuilt.  I  made  flood  insur- 
ance possible.  But  when  the  votes  were 
counted  last  year,  I  lost  Grand  Isle.  HaU  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  Island  are  employees 
of  the  oil  Industry  and  in  that  area  I  lost 
by  2-1.  The  others  were  loyal  and  voted  for 
me. 

Now,  the  last  time  we  had  an  open  rule  on 
a  major  bill  was  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  bill, 
and  I  invite  you  to  read  the  history  of  that. 
I  don't  know  how  many  amendments  were 
offered,  but  they  went  Into  the  thousands. 
They  logrolled — "You  give  me  my  tariff  and 
I'll  give  you  yours."  But,  shortly  thereafter, 
the  late  Cordell  Hull  proposed  and  passed  the 
reciprocal  trade  program  and  ever  since  then 
you've  had  no  logrolling  on  tariff  measures 
and  such  measures  have  Invariably  been  con- 
sidered under  closed  rules. 

If  you  open  this  bill  to  amendments,  there 
might  be  hundreds  offered.  The  House  would 
be  in  utter  and  sheer  pandemonlimi.  Now, 
people  say  they  don't  understand  this  bill. 
Yesterday  I  put  Into  the  Record  two  ar- 
ticles— one  written  by  Eileen  Shanahan  of 
the  New  York  Times  along  with  a  siunmary, 
and  one  written  by  Arlen  J.  Large  and  Fred 
Zimmerman  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and 
I  suggested  to  Members  of  the  House  that 
they  read  those  articles,  and  if  they  read 
them  they  would  understand  this  bill.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  read  them.  I  hope 
they  all  have. 

Today  In  the  Washington  Post  there  are 
several  matters  of  interest.  First,  an  edi- 
torial— here  it  Is — "Tax  Relief  for  Nearly 
Everyone,"  and  all  throughout  you  find 
things  about  the  tax  bill  and  bow  good  it 
Is.  Now,  here's  tonight's  Star.  The  headline 
says,  "Mills  Unit  O.K.'s  New  Tax  Bill."  Then 
I  turn  to  the  stock  market  and  I  see  where 
stocks  are  neither  up  nor  down  because  the 
business  community  Is  uncertain,  but  I 
looked  at  what  happened  to  tax  exempt 
municipals.  They  are  up  today  because  we 
have  not  done  a  single  solitary  thing  to  hurt 
them  and  they  know  It. 

You  may  recall  that  8-hour  session  that  I 
had  before  your  Rules  Committee  on  the 
surtax  bill,  and  I  asked  how  many  of  you 
will  vote  to  tax  municipals.  Most  of  you  said. 
"Count  me  out."  Well,  they  are  still  tax  free 
under  this  biU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  look  at  these  bills 
as  a  package.  Let  me  say  this  to  you,  Mr. 
Boiling  and  Mr.  Anderson,  those  speeches 
you  made  on  the  floor  on  June  30th  for  the 
rule  on  the  surtax  were  magnificent.  And, 
Mr.  Chairman  (Mr.  Colmer).  you  voted  for 
that  bill  and  that  was  courageous. 

After  the  first  bill  (the  surtax  bill)  passed, 
I  read  in  a  column  or  two  that  due  to  inept 
leadership  the  Democratic  liberals  In  the 
House  almost  defeated  the  surtax  bill.  All 
of  my  colleagues  from  Louisiana,  except  for 
myself,  voted  against  the  bill.  Most  of  them 
don't  call  themselves  liberals.  All  of  the 
Democrats  from  Georgia  voted  against  the 
bill.  All  of  the  Democrats  from  Mississippi, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Colmer,  voted 
against  the  bill.  I  don't  believe  they  would 
classify  themselves  as  liberals.  They  had 
every  right  to  vote  as  they  please.  Tliat  is 
their  sacred  privilege,  and  I  am  not  inter- 
ested in  labels.  If  you  will  check  the  record, 
you  would  note  that  most  of  the  56  votes 
were  from  Democratic  Members  who  are  clas- 
sified as  liberals. 
Mr.  Chairman,  after  the  Rules  Committee 
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granted  the  rule  for  the  surtax  bill,  my 
whip  count  showed  23  votes  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  for  the  bill.  Minority  Leader  Ford 
came  to  me  on  Friday  and  said  he  had  170 
Republican  votes.  I  really  didn't  think  he  did. 
but  I  understood  his  strategy.  I  knew,  and 
he  knew,  that  If  the  Members  went  home  over 
the  Fourth  of  July  the  bill  would  never  pass. 
So,  we  met  with  the  Speaker  and  agreed  to 
call  the  bill  up  on  June  30,  and  we  passed 
it  by  five  votes.  There  were  people  who  voted 
for  It  who  said  that  It  will  cost  their  political 
life.  I  asked  what  is  more  Important,  their 
political  life  or  the  United  States.  At  4:00 
p.m.  on  June  30,  the  White  House  called  me 
to  say  that  the  Republicans  could  produce 
164  votes  and  that's  all.  In  between  that 
time,  I  was  able  to  increase  the  Democratic 
votes  from  23  to  56.  Prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  bin,  Mr.  Ford,  the  Minority  Leader,  read 
a  letter  from  President  Nixon,  pledging  tax 
reform.  Chairman  Mills  made  the  same 
pledge,  as  did  Speaker  McCormack,  Majority 
Leader  Carl  Albert  and  myself.  We  have  kept 
that  pledge. 

Prom  that  time  on,  Wilbur  Mills,  John 
Byrnes  and  the  other  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  have  labored  day  and 
night. 

As  I  previously  pointed  out,  the  committee 
cut  percentage  depletion  30 'n  across  the 
board  on  110  depletable  items  in  the  cut. 
We  had  come  to  the  point  where  a  candidate 
running  for  Congress  in  a  non-oil  producing 
State  almost  had  to  sign  a  pledge  commit- 
ting himself  to  be  against  27 ''2  ''"  on  percent- 
age depletion  for  oil  and  gas,  and  where 
a  candidate  running  in  an  oil  producing 
State  had  to  sign  almost  a  similar  pledge  to 
keep  percentage  depletion  at  27',2'<. 

In  other  words,  the  mineral  industry,  vital 
to  our  Nation,  had  become  a  divisive  contro- 
versy In  our  country. 

No  Member  of  Congress  has  a  greater  in- 
terest in  the  health  of  this  industry  than  I 
do.  Louisiana  produces  about  one-half  of 
the  gas  consumed  in  the  United  States,  more 
oil  per  acre  than  any  State  in  the  United 
States,  and  tremendous  quantities  of  sul- 
phur, salt,  and  other  minerals. 

These  industries  employ  at  least  125,000 
people.  They  pay  together  about  70 'i  of  all 
the  taxes  collected  in  Louisiana.  They  pay 
practically  all  of  the  cost  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  Louisiana  and  much  of  the  cost  of 
the  welfare  program.  In  addition  to  this, 
millions  of  barrels  of  oil  are  being  produced 
off  the  Louisiana  coast  on  the  outer  con- 
tinental shelf.  The  Federal  Government  Is 
collecting  from  this  production  about  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  from  which  Louisiana  re- 
ceives not  one  cent. 

But  the  Treasury  Department  wants  more. 
Here  in  the  paper  today  is  a  si.^tpmen:  from 
the  Treasury:  "Administration  to  seek 
tightening  of  tax  loopholes."  It  says  that 
the  Treastiry  will  go  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  statement  to  obtain  all  of  the 
wrecking  amendments  affecting  the  mineral 
Industry  which  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  rejected. 

This  bill  reduces  percentage  depletion  to 
20 ^r  on  oil  and  gas.  It  also  takes  irom  the 
oil  and  gas  industry  another  $400  million  in 
the  so-called  "carve-out"  and  "ABC"  pro- 
visions. In  other  words,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  Treasury  Department  would  be 
satisfied  with  what  they  have  already  done, 
ind  even  should  they  succeed  In  the  Senate 
they  will  never  succeed  in  conference. 

My  good  friend.  John  Byrnes,  is  here  and 
Just  finished  testifj-lng.  He  remembers  the 
time  when  a  candidate  from  his  State  of  Wis- 
consin had  to  sign  a  pledge  that  he  was  for 
butter  and  against  coloring  oleomargarine 
so  that  it  looked  like  butter.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  candidate  came  from  the  cotton 
belt,  he  had  to  be  for  oleomargarine  and  per- 
mit oleomargarine  to  be  sold  colored  to  look 
like  butter. 


Prior  to  that  time,  the  only  way  a  house- 
wife could  buy  oleomargarine  was  to  buy  it 
colored  white.  I  remember  my  mother  buying 
oleomargarine  with  a  little  packet  of  yellow 
coloring,  but  by  the  time  she  finished  trying 
to  mix  it  all  up  it  wasn't  fit  to  eat.  After 
years  of  controversy,  we  finally  changed  the 
law  and  one  would  have  to  go  back  to  the 
history  books  to  revive  the  argument. 

So,  it  occ\irred  to  me  that  it  was  time  to 
remove  the  mineral  industry  as  a  divisive 
political  controversy  in  America.  There  is  no 
more  efBcient  Industry  in  America  and  with- 
out It,  the  moon  shot  would  not  have  been 
possible.  I  would  like  to  Invite  you  gentle- 
men to  come  down  sometime  and  look  at  the 
oil  fields  and  our  sulphur  production,  par- 
ticularly In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  look  at 
the  petrochemical  plants.  They  are  modern 
miracles. 

So,  on  July  21  I  went  to  New  York  on  my 
own,  at  my  own  expense.  I  met  with  execu- 
tives of  the  sulphur  industry  and  oil  indus- 
try and  told  them  that  in  my  Judgment 
there  had  to  be  a  reduction  In  percentage 
depletion.  Naturally,  they  were  not  pleased, 
but  I  said  to  them  It  would  not  be  limited 
to  oil,  gas  and  sulphur.  My  motion  would  pro- 
pose a  cut  almost  across  the  board. 

And,  that  is  what  It  die  with  the  excep- 
tion of  gold,  silver,  and  one  other  mineral, 
which  cannot  be  profitably  produced  in  our 
country  today. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hour  is  late.  If 
the  committee  permits  the  House  on  to- 
morrow to  vote  on  a  closed  rule  and  then 
p.iss  the  bill,  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity win  know  what  Is  in  store  for  them. 

As  I  said,  consider  these  bills  as  a  package. 
It  is  the  only  way.  Here  is  what  happens. 
Inflation  In  this  economy  today,  if  it  con- 
tinues, will  lead  to  a  panic  and  inevitably  to 
a  depression,  and  God  knows  what  that 
would  be. 

Incidentally,  the  Treasury  revenues  are  up 
$3.1  billion  because  of  inflation  and  will  be 
up  more  because  of  inflation,  but  if  we  act 
today,  maybe  the  business  community  will 
take  time  out  to  read  Eileen  Shanahan  and 
Fred  Zimmerman  rather  than  having  two  or 
three  martinis  at  lunch  and  not  knowing 
what   is   going  on. 

I  have  been  working  on  this  package  since 
June  15.  Many  a  night  I  failed  to  get  more 
than  one  or  two  hours  sleep. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hour  Is  late  but  if 
the  committee  permits  the  House  on  tomor- 
row to  vote  on  a  closed  rule  and  then  pass 
the  bill,  the  business  community  will  know 
what  is  In  store  for  them;  the  rate  of  inter- 
est will  start  going  down;  the  cost  of  what 
has  to  be  paid  to  finance  waterworks  in 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi,  will  go  down,  too, 
and  we  can  return  to  a  healthy  rate  of  growth 
of  about  4',    GNP  a  year. 

This  Is  Indeed  a  monumental  package 
benefiting  every  American. 

Tomorrow  on  the  floor  I  will  attempt  to 
show  what  will  be  possible  aside  from  the 
tax  reduction  for  all  Americans. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  5,  1969] 

Highlights  op  the  Tax-Revision  Bill  the 

House  Will  Consider 

Washington. — The  House  Is  due  to  vote 
this  week  on  a  measure  described  as  the  most 
sweeping  revision  of  the  Federal  Income-tax 
laws  In  the  nation's  history. 

The  863 -page  reform  bill,  as  completed  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  last 
Friday  following  months  of  work,  would  raise 
more  than  $6.8  billon  of  Federal  revenue  an- 
nually through  tighter  tax  treatment  of  most 
wealthy  persons  and  a  variety  of  industries. 

Almost  exactly  this  amount  would  be  re- 
distributed, mainly  to  lower  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers,  through  rate  reductions 
taking  effect  in  1971  and  1972  and  through 
several  other  tax  benefits. 

The   bill's   principal   architect.   Chairman 


Mills  (D.,  Ark.)  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, is  scheduled  to  seek  formal  clearance 
from  the  House  Rules  Committee  this  morn- 
ing to  allow  floor  debate  on  the  bill  tomor- 
row and  Thursday,  with  a  vote  likely  Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

Assuming  House  passage,  the  measure  faces 
a  prolonged  and  explosive  fight  In  the  Senate. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  bill's  major  pro- 
visions, as  outlined  In  a  lengthy  report  that 
went  on  sale  yesterday  for  $1  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office: 

TAX    REDtJCTIONS 

Rate  reductions:  The  bUl  provides  Indi- 
vidual income-tax  cuts  totaling  $2.04  bllUon, 
spread  evenly  between  1971  and  1972.  The 
reductions,  generally  averaging  about  5'c 
when  fully  effective,  would  begin  at  the  point 
in  the  tax  tables  where  the  current  22';  tax 
rate  appUes.  This  rate  is  paid  by  married 
persons  whose  taxable  income  is  between 
$8,000  and  $12,000. 

The  current  top  tax  rate  of  70%  would  be 
cut  to  65%  over  the  two  years.  Also,  a  50% 
maximum  rate  would  be  Imposed  on  earned 
Income  of  individuals,  effective  in  taxable 
years  starting  next  Jan.  1.  This  provision  is 
expected  to  result  in  an  annual  revenue  less 
of  about  $100  million  by  1972. 

Standard  deduction:  A  taxpayer  who 
doesn't  wish  to  file  an  itemized  return,  gen- 
erally because  he  doesn't  have  home  mort- 
gage-interest payments  to  deduct,  currently 
is  allowed  a  standard  deduction  of  IC^',  of 
adjusted  gross  income,  with  a  $1,000 
maximum. 

The  bill  would  raise  this,  in  calendar  1970, 
to  13%  with  a  $1,400  maximum,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  would  rise  to  14';  with  a  $1,700 
maximum.  In  1972.  it  would  level  off  at  a 
new  rate  of  15%  with  a  $2,000  maximum. 

When  fully  effective,  the  change  would 
cost  the  Treasury  an  estimatd  $1.3  billion 
annually.  But  the  Increase  is  expected  to 
simplify  the  collection  process  by  prompting 
more  individuals  to  use  the  standard  deduc- 
tion. Currently.  58%  of  returns  claim  the 
standard  deduction;  by  1972,  this  figure 
would  be  expected  to  rise  to  nearly  70';. 

The  increase  would  result  In  a  tax  cut  on 
nearly  34  million  returns. 

Low-income  allowance:  the  bill  would  add 
to  the  minimum  standard  deduction  (of  $300 
for  the  first  exemption  and  $100  for  each 
additional  one)  an  amount  sufficient  to  raise 
a  family's  exempt  Income  to  $1,100,  plus  the 
number  of  $600  regular  personal  exemptions 
available  to  the  family. 

The  provision,  which  would  apply  to  fam- 
ilies of  eight  or  fewer  members,  would  bring 
the  starting  level  of  taxation  nearly  up  to 
the  so-called  poverty  level. 

As  an  example,  a  married  taxpayer  with 
four  children  filing  a  Joint  return  with  an  ad- 
Justed  gross  income  of  $4,700  is  currently  al- 
lowed exemptions  totaling  $3,600  and  a  mini- 
mum standard  deduction  of  $800  He  is  sub- 
ject to  tax  on  $300  and  would  pay  $46.  The 
proposal  would  give  him  an  additional  al- 
lowance of  $300  because  his  gross  income 
Is  below  the  poverty  level.  He  thus  wouldn't 
have  any  taxable  income. 

The  allowance  would  remove  5.2  million  re- 
turns from  the  Federal  tax  rolls  and  result  in 
a  tax  reduction  on  another  7  million  returns. 

The  allowance  would  become  fully  effec- 
tive beginning  in  1971.  The  annual  revenue 
loss  is  estimated  at  $2  billion  The  provision 
is  similar  to  a  section  In  the  bill  the  Houre 
passed  last  June  30  to  extend  the  income- 
tax  surcharge. 

Single  persons:  Single  persons  35  years  of 
age  or  more  and  any  person  whose  spouse 
has  died,  would  be  provided  Income  tax  rates 
halfway  between  those  available  to  married 
couples  and  those  currently  applicable  to 
single  persons.  This  intermediate  category 
Is  known  as  "head-of-household"  status. 

Widows  and  widowers  with  dependent  chil- 
dren younger  than  age  20  or  attending  school 
would  be  allowed  to  file  joint  returns. 
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lion annually.  About  half  of  the  additional 
tax  liability  would  come  from  taxpayers 
whoee  Inccanes  are  more  than  $50,000  a  year. 
Allocation  of  deductions:  This  companion 
proposal  to  the  limit  on  tax  preferences 
would  require  the  allocation  of  personal 
itemized  deductions  between  adjusted  gross 
income  subject  to  tax  and  seven  specified 
categories  of  Income  that  aren't  subject  to 
taxation.  These  categories  are  the  five  Items 
covered  in  the  limit  on  tsx  preferences,  plus 
the  two  relating  to  percentage  depletion  and 
intangible  drilling  expenses. 

The  allocation  would  be  made  on  a  pro- 
rata basis  generally  according  to  the  portion 
of  the  total  Income  that  is  subject  to  tax 
and  the  preference  Items  that  aren't  subject 
to  tax.  The  allocation  wouldn't  be  required 
if  the  amount  of  Income  from  the  seven  pref- 
erential sources  totaled  less  than  $10,000. 
The  Itemized  deductions  taken  Into  account 
under  this  rule  include  all  deductions  ex- 
cept employe  business  expenses,  alimony  and 
child-care  deductions. 

The  allocations  requirement  would  apply 
beginning  next  year,  although  it  would  af- 
fect tax-exempt  interest  on  bonds  Issued 
after  last  July  12.  The  plan  would  increase 
Federal  revenue  by  $205  million  next  year, 
and  by  $460  million  annually  when  fully 
effective. 

Capital  gains:  The  alternative  maximum 
capital-gains  tax  rpte  of  25'r  would  be  elim- 
inated for  individuals,  effective  on  transac- 
tions after  last  July  25.  This  provision  is 
expected  to  Increase  Federal  revenue  by  $360 
million  a  year. 

The  holding  period  that's  required  before 
the  sale  of  an  asset  Is  eligible  for  capital- 
gains  tax  treatment  would  be  lengthened  to 
one  year  from  the  current  six  months.  This 
change  would  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  last  July  25,  and  would  increase 
annual  Federal  revenue  by  $150  million  after 
next  year. 

The  corporate  tax  rate  on  long-term  capital 
gains  would  be  increased  to  30  ""^  from  25%. 
This  change  would  apply  to  transactions 
after  last  July  31,  and  would  Increase  an- 
nual revenue  by  $175  million  a  year. 

Only  SO'".,  of  an  individual's  net  long-term 
capital  losses  could  be  deducted  from  ordi- 
nary taxable  Income.  In  the  case  of  married 
persons  filing  separate  returns,  the  amount 
of  capital  losses  that  could  be  deducted  from 
ordinary  income  would  be  limited  to  $500 
for  each  spouse,  instead  of  the  present  $1,000 
limit. 

These  two  requirements  would  apply  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  last  July  25. 
and  would  Increase  revenue  by  more  than 
$50  million  a  year. 

Another  of  the  bill's  provisions  would  re- 
strict the  extent  to  which  lump-sum  pension 
distributions  would  receive  capital  gains 
treatment  and  would  tighten  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  the  amounts  of  distributions  rep- 
resented by  employer  contributions  made  to 
p\irchase  employer  securities  for  a  pension 
plan.  These  changes  would  apply  starting 
next  Jan.  1,  and  would  increase  revenue  by 
$50  million  in  1979. 

Charitable  contributions:  The  general 
limit  on  the  charitable-contribution  deduc- 
tion for  individuals  would  be  increased  from 
30'.  of  adjusted  gross  income  to  SQ'^'c, 
minus  any  nonbusiness  interest  deductions 
claimed  In  excess  of  $5,000. 

The  provision  allowing  unlimited  deduc- 
tion of  charitable  contributions  In  cert.iln 
cases  would  be  repealed  gradually  by  1975. 
A  taxpayer  would  have  the  choice  of  re- 
ducing the  charit-ible  deduction  claimed  for 
certain  gifts  to  the  amount  of  his  cost  or 
other  basis  in  the  property,  or,  if  he  wished, 
claiming  a  deduction  based  on  the  fair- 
market  value  of  the  property,  including  In 
his  income  the  untn.xed  appreciation  on  the 
property. 

.Application  of  these  requirements  would 
be  limited,  however,  to  most  contributions  to 


private  foundations,  to  cases  where  the  prop- 
erty's sale  would  have  resulted  in  ordinary 
income  or  a  short-term  capital  gain,  and  to 
gifts  of  tangible  personal  property  such  as 
art  and  collections  of  papers. 

Also,  when  a  taxpayer  sold  property  to  a 
charitable  organization  for  less  than  Its  fair- 
market  value,  the  cost  of  the  property  would 
be  allocated  by  the  taxpayer  between  the 
portion  considered  to  be  sold  and  the  portion 
considered  to  be  given,  on  the  basis  of  the 
fair-market  value  of  each. 

By  1972,  the  annual  revenue  gain  from 
these  and  other  changes  In  taxation  of  char- 
itable contributions  Is  estimated  at  $20 
million. 

State  and  local  bonds:  To  encourage  state 
and  local  governments  to  begin  Issuing  tax- 
able, rather  than  tax-exempt,  bonds,  the 
Federal  Government  would  offer  to  make 
annual  payments  on  the  taxable  bonds  equal 
to  the  average  cost  of  the  additional  interest 
plus  some  additional  amount. 

The  amount  of  the  Federal  subsidy  would 
be  fixed  by  the  Treasury  Secretary  within  a 
range  of  25';  to  40%  of  the  Interest  yield  of 
the  bond,  except  that  for  the  first  five  years 
that  the  arrangement  was  in  effect  the  range 
would  be  30%  to  40'i  . 

The  governmental  units  could  continue  to 
issue  tax-exempt  bonds  If  they  wished,  al- 
though under  another  of  the  bill's  provi- 
sions the  interest  paid  to  individuals  from 
these  bonds — whether  new  or  outstanding — 
would  be  taxed  In  certain  circumstances. 

If  the  Issuing  governmental  unit  elects 
that  a  bond  issue  won't  be  tax-exempt,  the 
fixed  percentage  subsidy  would  follow  auto- 
matically without  any  Federal  review  of  the 
advisability  of  the  local  project  or  the  Issuer's 
ability  to  repay. 

The  subsidy  arrangement  would  apply  to 
obligations  Issued  after  the  bill's  enactment. 
The  plan  isn't  expected  to  result  In  a  net 
revenue  loss  to  the  Federal  Government,  be- 
cause the  revenue  gained  by  taxation  of  in- 
terest would  more  than  offset  the  cost  of  the 
subsidy. 

Restricted  stock  plans :  The  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  taxing  the  employe  receiving  the 
stock  at  the  time  it  was  transferred  to  him 
in  those  cases  where  It  Is  nonforfeitable  at 
that  time.  Currently,  the  tax  is  deferred  un- 
til the  time  restrictions  lapse,  and  the  em- 
ployee then  is  taxed  either  on  the  value  of 
the  stock  when  it  was  transferred  or.  if 
.■^mailer,  on  the  value  at  the  lime  the  restric- 
tions lapsed. 

The  bill  generally  would  require  that  the 
employee  be  taxed  on  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  stock  at  the  time  it  was  transferred 
to  him.  In  cases  where  an  employe's  Interest 
in  the  stock  at  the  time  of  transfer  is  for- 
feitable, he  wouldn't  be  subject  to  tax  until 
his  interest  becomes  nonforfeitable,  but  the 
tax  would  be  based  on  the  value  of  the  stock 
at  that  time. 

The  rules  generally  would  apply  to  prop- 
erty transferred  after  last  June  30,  and 
would  take  effect  upon  enactment  of  the  bill. 
The  Federal  revenue  impact  of  the  changes 
is  described  as  negligible. 

Stock  dividends:  Current  law  provides  that 
stock  dividends  generally  don't  result  in 
gross  income  for  tax  purposes,  bvit  there  are 
two  exceptions  to  that  rule  that  would  be 
broadened  by  the  bill. 

Under  the  first  exception,  the  bill  would 
require  that  if  stock  or  stock  rights  are  dis- 
tributed in  conjunction  with  a  taxable  divi- 
dend distribution  based  on  other  shares, 
then  the  stock  distribution  would  be  tax- 
able. But  this  would  apply  only  If  the  dis- 
tribution increased  the  recipient's  propor- 
tionate interest  in  the  corporation. 

Under  the  second  exception,  preferred 
slock  or  preferred  stock-rights  distributions 
would  be  treated  as  taxable  dividends  even 
if  they  weren't  related  to  a  cash  dividend 
on  other  stock. 

The  bill  also  would  broaden  the  applica- 
tion, through  changing  the  effective  dates. 
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of  certain  stock-dividend  regulations  the 
Treasury  Issued  last  January. 

The  bill's  stock-dividend  changes  would 
apply  to  distributions  made  after  next  Jan. 
10.  The  changes  aren't  expected  to  have  any 
immediate  revenue  Impact,  but  are  consid- 
ered likely  to  forestall  substantial  future 
revenue  losses. 

Other  deferred  compensation:  Although 
deferred  compensation  Is  to  continue  to  be 
taxed  generally  when  It  is  received,  a  mini- 
mum tax  would  be  Imposed  on  the  deferred 
compensation  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  $10,000 
in  any  taxable  year  ending  after  last  June  30. 

The  minimum  tax  to  be  paid  would  be  the 
lower  of  two  alternate  amounts  computed 
according  to  complex  formulas.  Under  the 
first  alternative,  which  is  generally  indica- 
tive of  the  tax  liability  that  would  result  in 
these  cases,  the  amount  to  be  paid  would  be 
the  aggregate  increase  In  tax  resultln'g  from 
adding  (to  the  employee's  taxable  income 
for  each  taxable  year  in  which  an  excess 
is  deemed  to  have  been  earned)  the  portion 
of  the  excess  over  $10,000  that's  considered 
to  have  been  earned  In  that  taxable  year. 

Various  transitional  rules  would  soften  the 
immediate  Impact  of  the  changes,  which  are 
expected  to  Increase  revenue  by  $25  million 
by  1979. 

Interest  deductions:  The  bill  would  limit 
to  an  amount  equal  to  Investment  Income 
the  deduction  by  Individuals  of  interest  on 
money  borrowed  to  acquire  or  carry  invest- 
ment assets,  except  that  Interest  expenses 
could  be  offset  against  otlier  Income  up  to 
$25,000. 

Investment  Income  would  be  computed  on 
a  net  basis.  In  determining  the  limitation, 
interest  would  be  considered  on  the  last 
deduction  taken.  Capital  gains  would  be  in- 
cluded in  Investment  Income. 

Interest  deductions  denied  in  any  year  be- 
cause of  the  limitation  could  be  carried 
forward  and  used  In  late  years  to  offset 
investment  income  then.  The  limitation 
wouldn't  apply  to  Interest  on  funds  borrowed 
in  connection  with  a  trade  or  business,  nor 
would  It  apply  to  income  from  rental  prop- 
erties unless  the  property  was  being  rented 
under  a  net  lease  arrangement. 

The  requirement  would  apply  to  taxable 
years  starting  on  or  after  next  Jan.  1,  and 
would  Increase  Federal  revenue  by  $20  million 
annually. 

Farm  losses:  Any  taxpayer  having  an 
annual  farm  loss  over  $25,000  and  adjusted 
gross  income  from  nonfarm  sources  of  $50,000 
or  more,  would  be  required  to  maintain  an 
"excess  deductions  account." 

Farm  losses  above  $25,000  would  be  entered 
in  the  account,  and  any  net  ordinary  farm 
income  would  be  deducted  as  it  was  incurred. 

When  there  was  a  sale  of  farm  assets  that 
would  otherwise  qualify  for  capital-gains 
treatment,  the  gain  would  be  treated  as 
ordinary  income  to  the  extent  of  the  total 
in  the  excess-deductions  account.  That  ac- 
count  then   would   be   reduced   accordingly. 

Capital  gains  from  the  sale  of  farm  build- 
ings and  farm  land  wouldn't  be  subject  to 
conversion  to  ordinary  Income  except  In 
limited  amotints,  however. 

Tlie  so-called  "hobby  loss  provision"  of 
present  law  would  be  replaced  by  a  section 
disallowing  the  dedxictlon  of  losses  arising 
from  a  business  that  wasn't  operated  with  a 
"reasonable  expectation"  of  realizing  a  profit. 

These  and  other  farm-loss  changes  would 
become  effective  next  year.  They  would  in- 
crease revenue  by  S5  million  In  1971  and  by 
an  estimated  $20  million  annually  in  1979. 

Accumulation  trusts:  Several  of  the  bill's 
provisions  would  have  the  effect  of  specifying 
that  beneficiaries  are  to  be  taxed  on  dis- 
tributions received  from  accumulation  trvists 
in  about  the  same  manner  as  if  the  income 
had  been  distributed  to  the  beneficiary  on  a 
current  basis  as  it  Is  earned,  rather  than 
being  acctimulated. 

The  committee  maintains  that  the  progrec- 
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sive  tax  structure  Is  distorted  when  an  indi- 
vidual creates  trusts  that  accumulate  Income 
taxed  at  low  rates  and  the  Income,  In  turn,  is 
distributed  later  with  hardly  any  additional 
tax  being  paid  by  the  beneficiary,  even  when 
he  is  in  a  high  tax  bracket. 

TAX    INCREASES^CORPORATIONS 

The  new  requirements  generally  wovild 
apply  to  distributions  made  after  last  April  22. 
They  will  Increase  Federal  revenue  by  850 
million  in  1970  and  by  $70  million  annually 
in  later  years. 

Mergers:  A  corporation  generally  wouldn't 
be  allowed  to  claim  a  deduction  for  interest 
paid  on  certain  bonds  and  debentures  Issued 
in  exchange  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  another 
company's  stock,  as  long  as  the  bonds  or  de- 
bentures meet  each  of  three  qualifications 
making  them  similar  to  equity  securities. 

Specifically,  the  deduction  wouldn't  be  al- 
lowed in  cases  where  the  bonds  are  subordi- 
nated to  a  "significant  segment''  of  the  cor- 
poration's other  creditors:  where  the  bonds 
or  debentures  are  convertible  into  stock,  or 
warrants  to  purchase  the  corporation's  stocks 
are  issued  In  conjunction  with  the  bonds  and 
debentures;  and  where  the  corporation's 
debt-equity  ratio  is  more  than  twt  to  one,  or 
on  a  pro-forma  basis,  the  corporation  after 
the  acquisition  would  fall  to  earn  (based  on 
the  combined  earnings  before  the  acquisi- 
tion) its  interest  costs  at  least  three  times 
over. 

The  provision  contains  an  exception  per- 
mitting deduction  of  $5  million  annually  in 
interest  pajTnents  in  connection  with  acqui- 
sitions. Also,  the  restriction  wouldn't  apply 
to  securities  Issued  in  certain  acquisitions  of 
foreign  corporations. 

Additionally,  two  limitations  would  be 
placed  on  the  use  In  acquisitions  of  the  pres- 
ent installment-sales  provision,  which  per- 
mits deferral  of  income-tax  paj-ments  until 
the  Income  is  received  In  cases  where  less 
than  30%  of  the  selling  price  Is  received  in 
the  year  of  sale. 

Under  the  first  limitation,  bonds  or  deben- 
tures with  interest  coupons  or  In  registered 
form  (or  In  a  form  making  it  possible  to  trade 
them  readily)  wouldn't  be  treated  as  evi- 
dences of  debt,  and  thus  the  installment- 
sales  privilege  wouldn't  apply. 

Under  the  second  restriction,  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  installment-sales  provision  would 
be  limited  to  transactions  in  which  the  pay- 
ment of  the  loan  principal,  or  the  payment  of 
the  principal  and  Interest  together,  are 
spread  relatively  evenly  over  the  installment 
period. 

Among  several  provisions  affecting  the  orig- 
inal-Issue discount — arising  from  the  value 
of  warrants  attached  to  bonds  or  deben- 
tures— is  one  requiring  a  holder  of  a  bond  or 
debenture  to  include  the  discount  in  his 
gross  income  over  the  life  of  the  Indebted- 
ness. 

Most  of  these  changes  would  be  effective 
as  of  last  May  27.  The  revenues  increases 
resulting  from  these  and  other  merger-taxa- 
tion changes  are  estimated  at  $10  million  for 
the  first  year  and  S40  million  by  the  fourth 
year. 

Depletion  allowances:  The  27fi';,  oil-de- 
pletion allowance  would  be  reduced  to  20'; . 
and  comparable  cuts  would  be  made  in  the 
allowances  on  most  other  minerals.  The  15'; 
rate  for  gold,  silver,  oil  shale,  copper,  and 
iron  ore  would  be  retained,  however. 

Additionally,  percentage  depletion  wouldn't 
be  allowed  any  longer  for  foreign  oil  and  gas 
production. 

The  oil-depletion  allowance  permits  the 
owner  of  a  well  to  deduct  anntially  from  his 
taxable  income  271,2';,  of  the  gross  value  of 
oil  the  well  produced,  up  to  half  the  net  in- 
come from  the  well.  The  allowance  is  figured 
without  respect  to  the  amount  invested  in 
the  well. 

The  committee  said  that  In  recent  years 
the  oil  Industry  has  paid  about  21%  of  tax- 
able net  income  to  the  U.S.  and  foreign  gov- 


ernments, compared  with  an  average  tax  of 
43 '^  by  most  other  manufacturing  com- 
panies. The  committee  added  that  percentage 
depletion  Is  "the  most  Important  single  rea- 
son for  the  lower  rates"  paid  by  the  oil  in- 
dustry. It  asserted,  too,  that  the  bill's  cut  in 
depletion  rates  "should  have  only  a  minimal 
effect"  on  the  search  for  new  petroleum 
reserves. 

The  depletion  changes  are  to  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  last  July  22.  The 
changes  in  allowances  will  Increase  Federal 
revenue  by  $425  million  in  1970  and  by  $410 
million  the  following  year.  Although  a  990 
million  annual  gain  is  possible  from  repeal  of 
foreign  depletion,  this  may  be  fully  offset 
eventually  by  increased  foreign  taxes. 

Production  payments:  These  complex 
transactions,  which  are  a  frequent  financing 
method  In  the  oil  and  gas  industry,  would 
be  treated  for  tax  purposes  essentially  as 
loans. 

Under  the  so-called  carved-out  production 
payment,  the  proceeds  received  when  the 
payment  is  sold  wouldn't  be  taxable  to  the 
seller.  But  as  Income  is  derived  from  the 
property  subject  to  the  carve-out,  the  Income 
would  be  taxable  to  the  owner  of  the  property 
subject  to  the  allowance  for  depletion. 

In  the  case  of  retained  production  pay- 
ments, the  property  would  be  considered  as 
being  transferred  under  a  mortgage.  The  in- 
come derived  from  the  property  used  to  sat- 
isfy the  production  payment  would  be  taxed 
to  the  owner  of  the  mineral  property  subject 
to  the  allowance  for  depletion.  The  produc- 
tion cost  attributable  to  producing  the  min- 
erals would  be  deductible  by  the  owner  of  the 
working  interest  in  the  year  incurred. 

The  changes  generally  would  apply  to  pro- 
duction payments  created  on  or  after  last 
April  22.  The  Government's  annual  revenue 
gain  is  estimated  at  $100  million  in  1970  and 
$200  million  by  1979. 

Foreign  tax  credit:  The  bill  would  make 
two  major  changes  in  the  application  of  the 
credit  on  U.S.  taxes  that  companies  are  al- 
lowed for  taxes  paid  to  foreign  governments. 

One  change,  which  would  apply  in  cases 
where  a  company  offset  U.S.  income  by  a  loss 
in  another  country,  would  allow  the  U.S.  to 
recapture,  against  the  foreign  tax  credit  of 
a  later  year,  the  U.S.  tax  benefit  the  company 
derived  from  the  foreign  loss. 

Another  change  would  apply  in  cases  where 
a  company  was  extracting  minerals  from 
property  whose  mineral  rights  were  held  by 
a  foreign  government.  The  provision  would 
specify  that  if  the  company,  while  doing  this, 
generated  tax  credits  In  that  country  in  ex- 
cess of  the  current  overall  limitation  on  their 
use,  the  company  couldn't  apply  them  to  off- 
set income  earned  in  another  foreign  country 
if  a  U.S.  tax  was  to  be  paid  on  that  Income. 

The  first  change  would  take  effect  next 
Jan.  1,  and  the  second  would  apply  to  taxa- 
ble years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
bill's  enactment.  The  bill's  foreign-tax  credit 
changes  would  increase  revenue  by  about  $65 
million  annually. 

Real  estate  depreciation:  Current  acceler- 
ated depreciation  rates  would  be  permitted 
on  new  residential  housing,  but  all  other  new- 
real  estate  would  be  Ineligible  for  any  faster 
depreciation  metliod  than  tlie  150';  declin- 
ing-balance rate.  This  limitation  would  apply 
to  construction  begun  or  real  estate  acquired 
after  last  July  24. 

Depreciation  on  old  buildings  acquired 
after  July  24.  vinless  there  was  a  binding  pur- 
chase contract  in  effect  on  that  date,  would 
be  limited  to  the  straight-line  method. 

Capital  expenditures  made  to  rehabilitate 
property  could  be  amortized  over  five  years. 

On  future  real  estate  depreciation,  any 
write-off  in  excess  of  straight-line  would  be 
recaptured  as  ordinary  income,  to  the  extent 
of  the  capital  gain  occurring  when  the  prop- 
erty is  sold  anytlm"  after  July  24.  This  Is  the 
same  as  the  recaptiue  rule  In  present  law. 
except  for  the  elimination  of  the  provision 
for  a  percentage  reduction  in  the  recapture, 
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ending  after  last  July  24.  Changes  In  the 
recapture  provUlob  eventually  will  Increase 
revenue  by  $125  mllUon  a  year  The  reduc- 
tion In  depreciation  allowances  will  add  »585 
million  to  reveniie  annually  by  1974.  The 
rehabilitation  wrtleoff  will  cause  a  revenue 
loss  of  $15  mllUod  next  year  and  about  $200 
million  In  1974. 

Utilities  Depreciation:  The  bill  would  have 
the  general  effecO  of  freezing  the  current 
situation  regarding  depreciation  methods 
used  by  gas  and  oil  plp>ellnes.  telephone 
companies,  electrl:  companies  and  water 
systems. 

Companies  depn  elating  existing  property 
on  a  straight-line  sasls  wouldn't  be  allowed 
to  convert  to  faster  depreciation  rates  on 
that  property. 

Companies  depreciating  existing  property 
on  an  accelerating  >asls  and  then  "normaliz- 
ing" deferred  taies  (by  computing  the 
greater  Federal  lacome-tax  liability  that 
would  have  results  sd  from  use  of  straight- 
line  depreciation  and  adding  this  amount  to 
a  reserve  account  lor  future  tax  liability  on 
the  company  booki )  would  have  to  convert 
to  the  stralght-Une  method  unless  they  con- 
tinue normalizing. 

Companies  taking  accelerated  depreciation 
on  exlstlh^  property  and  passing  on  tc  cus- 
toifiers  thebeneflta  of  deferred  taxes  would 
have  to  continue  unless  the  appropriate  reg- 
ulatory agency  allo'ved  a  change. 

A  utility's  present  depreciation  method 
would  be  determine!  1  by  reference  to  its  latest 
tax  return  filed  before  last  July  22. 

In  the  case  of  pioperty  completed  or  ac- 
quired after  next  riec.  31.  the  bill  provides 
that  If  the  company  currently  passes  on  to 
customers  the  beneSts  of  deferred  taxation, 
then  It  must  stay  or  accelerated  depreciation 
and  continue  to  pasi  (  on  these  benefits  unless 
a  regulatory  agency  permits  it  to  change. 

The  requirements  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  last  July  22.  the  date  the  com- 
mittees tentative  decisions  were  published. 
The  Federal  revenie  increase  under  these 
changes  is  estimated  at  $60  million  next  year 
and  $260  million  m  1974.  although  the  com- 
mittee believes  thai  the  changes  will  fore- 
stall expected  Federa  1  revenue  losses  of  nearly 
$2  billion  a  year  if  present  industry  trends 
were  allowed  to  cont:  nue. 

Tax-free  dividend  i:  Companies  would  be 
required  to  compute  earnings,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  distributions  to  share- 
holders, on  the  basij  of  straight-line  depre- 
ciation. This  requirei  nent  is  designed  to  curb 
the  issuance  of  ndntaxable  distributions, 
prevalent  practice  pirticularly  in  the  utili- 
ties and  real  estate  industries. 

The  requirement  m  'ould  apply  to  the  com- 
putation of  earnings  in  ta.xable  years  begin- 
ning after  June  30.  1972.  This  delay  is  to 
avoid  "drastic  reduci  ions  in  the  market  val- 
ues of  the  shares  of  :orporations  which  now 
make  such  tax-free  distributions,"  the  com- 
mittee said.  The  chai  ige  would  Increase  Fed- 
eral revenue  by  $80  million  annually  begin- 
ning in  1973. 

Financial  institutidns:  Commercial  banks 
are  permitted  more  generous  bad-debt  re- 
serves, for  tax-deduction  purposes,  than 
most  taxpayers.  They  generally  maintain  a 
reserve  of  2.4 '^  of  outstanding  uninsured 
loans,  whereas  if  ther  were  treated  as  other 
taxpayers  they  would  be  allowed  a  reserve 
totaling  less  than  0.;i^,   of  these  loans. 

The  bill  provides  or  gradually  lowering 
the  reserve  to  about  this  leve!  by  aUowlng 
banks  to  add  to  the  r«  serves  only  the  amount 
called  for  on  the  bisls  of  the  average  of 
their  actual  loss  experience  in  the  current 
year  and  the  five  pre<  eding  ones.  Because  of 
a  transitional  rule,  tie  reduction  would  oc- 
cur over  several  years 

The  change  would  li  icrease  Federal  revenue 
by  $250  million  annui  ,lly. 

Another  section  oi  the  bill  would  pro- 
hibit mutual  savings   )anks  and  savings  and 


loan  assoclatlonB  from  continuing  to  com- 
pute their  bckd  debt  reserves  on  the  basis  of 
3%  of  qualifying  real  property  loans. 

The  other  current  computation  method 
used  by  these  Institutions  (the  deduction  of 
60%  of  taxable  Income)  would  be  tightened 
over  10  years  by  reducing  the  figure  to  30%. 
Additionally,  mutual  savings  banks  wishing 
to  make  full  use  of  this  method  would  be  re- 
quired to  have  72%  of  their  nonliquld  assets 
invested  in  residentially  relateti  real  estate. 
These  changes  would  increase  the  Govem- 
ments  revenue  by  $10  million  in  1970  and  by 
$160  million  m  1979. 

The  present  preferential  treatment  given 
to  transactions  by  financial  institutions  in 
corporate  and  Government  bonds  and  other 
evidences  of  Indebtedness  would  be  elimi- 
nated by  requiring  parallel  treatment  of 
gains  and  losses  on  these  transactions.  In- 
s'itutlons  would  be  required  to  treat  net 
gains  from  these  transactions  as  ordinary 
income  instead  of  as  capital  gains.  They 
would  continue  to  treat  net  losses  as  ordi- 
nary losses. 

This  rule  would  increase  revenue  by  $50 
million  annually. 

All  these  changes  In  taxation  of  financial 
institutions  would  become  effective  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  last  July  11. 

Investment  tax  credit:  The  bill  would  re- 
peal retroactive  to  last  April  18  the  7%  tax 
credit  for  business  equipment  purchases. 
This  provision  already  has  passed  the  House, 
but  it  was  contained  in  a  bill  that  got  side- 
tracked In  the  Senate  during  the  controversy 
over  extending  the  income-tax  surcharge. 
Even  so  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
most  key  Senators  have  stated  they  favor 
repeal  of  the  tax  credit,  effective  as  of  last 
April  18. 

The  full  revenue  effect  from  repeal  is  es- 
timated as  a  $3.3  billion  annual  gain  for  the 
Government. 

Multiple  corporations:  The  use  of  multi- 
ple surtax  exemptions  (under  which  the  first 
$25,000  of  a  corporation's  income  is  taxed  at 
a  28%  rate  rather  than  the  regular  48%  cor- 
porate rate)  would  be  eliminated  over  a  five- 
year  period. 

Multiple  use  of  other  tax  benefits  designed 
to  aid  small  business  would  be  eliminated. 

The  revenue  effect  of  changes  in  this  area 
is  estimated  at  an  Increase  to  Federal  funds 
of  $20  million  the  first  year,  and  $235  million 
by  the  10th  year. 

Cooperatives:  Patronage  dividends  would 
be  required  to  be  distributed  over  15  years 
or  less.  The  required  cash  payout  in  any  year, 
on  either  current  or  prior  years'  patronage, 
would  have  to  equal  at  least  50%  of  the 
amount  of  the  current  year's  patronage. 

These  requirements  will  apply  starting 
next  year. 

Subchapter  S  corporations:  In  tlie  case 
of  these  corporations,  which  are  taxed  in  a 
manner  similar  to  partnerships,  amounts  set 
aside  under  qualified  pension  plans  for  share- 
holder-employe beneficiaries  won't  be  allowed 
to  be  excluded  from  the  income  of  the  share- 
holder-employe to  the  extent  they  exceed 
10%  of  the  compensation  paid,  or  $2,500, 
whichever  is  smaller:  This  requirement  would 
apply  starting  next  year. 

TAX       INCREASES TAX-EXEMPT      ORGANIZATIONS 

Private  foundations:  The  bill  would  im- 
pose a  tax  of  lYi  %  on  net  investment  income, 
beginning  next  year.  It's  estimated  that  this 
would  increase  Federal  revenue  by  $65  mil- 
lion in  1970,  and  by  $100  million  annually 
after  10  years. 

Another  provision  would  require  a  founda- 
tion to  distribute  on  a  current  basis  aU  its 
net  income  other  than  net  long-term  capital 
gains. 

The  bill  limits  to  20%  the  combined  own- 
ership of  a  corporations  voting  stock  that 
may  be  held  by  a  foundation  and  related 
persons.  Existing  excess  holdings  must  be 
disposed  of  within  10  years. 


Among  other  restriction  on  foundation's 
activities,  the  bill  forbids  them  to  spend 
money  for  lobbying,  certain  types  of  voter- 
registration  drives,  and  grants  to  individuals, 
unless  there  are  assurances  that  these  grants 
are  made  on  an  "objective"  basis. 

Most  changes  affecting  foundations  would 
apply  beginning  next  year. 

Other  tax-exempt  organizations:  Exempt 
organizations  generally  would  be  prohibited 
from  continuing  to  participate  in  debt- 
financed  property  acquisitions,  wherein  the 
organizations  in  effect  share  their  tax-ex- 
emption with  private  businesses. 

The  unrelated-business  income  tax  would 
be  extended  after  1975  to  nearly  all  tax-ex- 
empt organizations  that  currently  aren't 
covered,  including  churches.  Additionally, 
the  regular  corporate  tax  would  be  extended 
to  the  investment  income  of  such  organiza- 
tions as  social  clubs  and  fraternal  benefi- 
ciary societies. 

After  10  years,  these  provisions  would 
Increase  Federal  revenue  by  $20  million 
annually. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  23, 19691 
Tax  Reform  Demands  Swamp  Hill 
(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 
The  mall  pouring  in  on  Congress  demand- 
ing tax  reform  is  unprecedented.  And  its  cen- 
tral target  is  the  27 '/j  per  cent  oil  depletion 
allowance,  which  costs  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment approximately  $2  billion  a  year  in  lost 
tax    revenues.    The    average    taxpayer    is    so 
riled  that  he  will  not  be  satisfied  with  re- 
form legislation  unless  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance is  repealed  altogether  or  reduced  to 
15  per  cent. 

Meanwhile,  the  oil  companies  plan  to  re- 
taUate.  An  Industry  public  relations  man  re- 
cently admitted:  "We  can't  let  this  go  on 
without  an  answer  of  some  kind.  We've  got 
to  do  something  to  scare  the  housewives." 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  had  already 
started  to  do  Just  that.  It  has  informed 
credit  card  holders  that  the  price  of  gaso- 
line will  Increase  if  the  depletion  allowance 
is  either  reduced  or  abolished. 

Despite  this,  the  change  in  Congressional 
attitude  is  almost  revolutionary.  Many  Con- 
gressmen realize  they  can  no  longer  defend 
the  $2  billion  tax  loophole  to  oil  companies. 
It  was  different  15  years  ago  when  R-^p 
Charles  Vanik,  then  a  Congressional  fresh- 
man, made  his  maiden  speech  on  the  House 
floor  against  the  oil  depletion  allowance  The 
late  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn,  a  friend  of  oil 
who  was  in  the  chair,  turned  around  and 
looked  at  the  American  flag  during  most  of 
the  speech. 

Vanik,  now  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  is  preparing  another 
speech  for  delivery  soon  in  which  he  reviews 
the  background  of  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance from  its  beginning  in  the  1918  Revenue 
Act.  when  it  was  called  the  "Discovery  De- 
pletion   Allowance." 

He  will  state,  in  part,  that  the  average  steel 
worker  with  a  family  of  four  paid  more  taxes 
than  the  Atlantic  Oil  Company  in  the  years 
1962  through  1968.  Actually,  Atlantic  paid  no 
Federal  income  tax  at  all  in  all  of  those 
years,  except  for  1968.  After  merging  with 
Richfield,  it  paid  a  tax  of  only  1.2  per  cent 
on  a  net  Income  of  $240,272,000. 

Note:  One  reason  why  President  Nixon 
contrived  that  end  run  around  Sen.  Mike 
Mansfield  for  quick  passage  of  the  surtax 
bill  was  fear  of  public  reaction  when  Senators 
go  home  fcr  the  August  recess.  There  are  so 
many  gripes  from  disgruntled  taxpayers  that 
the  President  was  afraid  some  Senators  may 
become  Infected  by  the  angry  public  mood 
when  they  go  home. 

BARRY    keep    BUST 

How  does  a  man  react  when  he  has  run 
for  President  of  the  United  States,  then  re- 
turns to  Washington  to  serve  in  Congress? 
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Not  many  have  done  this.  John  Quincy 
Adams  served  as  President,  then  returned  to 
Washington  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  Member  from  tCassachusetts. 

But  most  ex-Presldents  and  most  ex-can- 
didates for  President  are  not  willing  to  come 
back  to  the  sometimes  unexciting,  exacting, 
time-consuming  Job  of  serving  In  Congress. 

Not  so  Barry  Goldwater,  candidate  for 
President  In  1964,  now  (for  the  second  time) 
Republican  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Sen.  Goldwater  takes  the  "chores"  of  the 
Senate  seriously.  He  has  been  attending  the 
ABM  debate  religiously,  takes  pride  in  an- 
swering mall  from  constituents.  The  volume 
Is  heavy.  As  an  ex-candidate  for  President, 
he  also  gets  mall  from  other  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

"I  have  a  sort  of  fetish  about  keeping  my 
desk  clean,"  he  confides.  "We  get  about  500 
letters  a  day,  and  if  they  don't  get  answered. 
I  take  them  home.  My  staff  has  been  with 
me  a  long  time,  and  they're  pretty  good  about 
helping  me." 

Goldwater  U  deluged  with  speaking  invi- 
tations, and  he's  accepting  some. 

"I  have  been  trying  to  raise  money  to  pay 
for  a  church  in  the  Grand  Canyon  Park,"  he 
explains — "Shrine  of  the  Ages." 

"We  found  that  on  Sunday  morning  in 
the  park  the  Catholics  would  take  over  the 
lodge  lobby,  the  Protestants  would  clean  out 
the  bar  and  hold  services  there,  and  other 
denominations  would  hold  services  wherever 
they  could.  So  we're  building  this  church. 
It's  non-denominational  and  will  have  sev- 
eral rooms  for  several  churches.  I  am  donat- 
ing my  lecture  fees  to  finish  the  cost  of  the 
church." 

On  the  Senator's  wall  are  photographs  of 
his  wife,  children  and  seven  grandchildren. 
There  is  also  an  Interesting  photo  of  his  be- 
ing sworn  In  to  serve  In  the  present  91st 
Congress.  In  the  photo,  believe  It  or  not,  are 
Sen.  Mike  Mansfield,  Democrat  and  Hubert 
Humphrey,  another  well  known  Democrat. 
They  are  all  smiling  together.  Such  Is  politics 
and  nonpartisanshlp  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

AEC    BLASTS 

In  partial  deference  to  Howard  Hughes, 
chief  defender  of  Nevada,  who  objects  to 
earth  shaking  nuclear  explosions  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  moved  to  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  to  set  off  some  whopping  one- 
megaton  and  two-megaton  underground 
blasts  to  test  the  antl-balllstlc  missile  sys- 
tem. 

Conditions  In  outer  space  will  be  carefully 
simulated  in  these  underground  tests. 

What  the  AEC  is  trying  to  learn  Is  how  big 
a  blast  It  will  take  to  knock  down  Incoming 
nuclear  warheads. 

[From  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  July 

16.  19691 
BoGGS  Attends  Sessions  in  New  York — Con- 
fers With  Officials  of  Mineral  Industries 

Washington. — Rep.  Hale  Boggs,  ranking 
member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, said  he  spent  Monday  in  a  round  of 
New  York  conferences  with  representatives  of 
the  oil,  natural  gas,  sulphur  and  petrochemi- 
cal industries  in  an  effort  to  "counteract"  the 
"attacks"  being  made  on  those  industries. 

"I  am  astonished."  the  New  Orleanian  said 
Tuesday,  "at  the  amount  of  misinformation 
that  is  being  fed  to  the  American  people 
about  the  mining  and  mineral  industries  of 
our  nation." 

Boggs  said  the  whole  question  of  the  "ex- 
tractive Industries"  is  scheduled  to  come  be- 
fore the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  closed  session  Thursday  and  Friday. 

wide  discussion 
There  is  wide  discussion  under  way  across 
the  country  Involving  the  27 '^  per  cent  in- 
come tax  allowance  pertaining  to  the  oil  in- 
dustry. 


"There  are  110  minerals  that  qualify  for 
the  percentage  depletion,"  said  Boggs.  "It  the 
percentage  depletion  formula  were  removed 
in  its  entirety,  the  whole  110  minerals  would 
be  affected,  and  not  more  than  $1  billion 
would  be  realized  In  terms  of  revenue. 

"However,  the  Impact  on  the  economy  of 
the  country,  and  the  economy  of  Louisiana 
in  particular,  would  be  almost  catastrophic." 

industries  provide 

Rep.  Boggs  said  these  industries  provide 
about  60  per  cent  of  all  of  Louisiana's  rev- 
enues, including  nearly  all  of  the  revenue 
earmarked  for  higher  education.  He  said 
more  than  150,000  Loulslanlans  are  employed 
In  the  oil,  gas,  sulphur  and  petrochemical 
industries. 

He  said  these  Industries  Invest  some  $5 
million,  daily  in  the  state,  and  dally  yield 
more  than  $1  million  In  taxes,  and  fees. 
Nearly  $2  million  is  Invested  each  day  in 
drilling  and  equipping  oil  and  gas  wells  or 
drilling  dry-holes. 

"One-fourth  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  depends  on  Louisiana  for  these  things," 
he  said.  "One  fourth  of  our  national  oil 
needs  is  provided  by  Louisiana.  The  United 
States  also  depends  upon  Louisiana  for  al- 
most one-third  of  its  natural  gas  supplies. 
A  substantial  part  of  the  natural  gas  reserves 
are  In  offshore  Louisiana,  which  will  sup- 
ply future  markets  in  the  East  and  Midwest." 

advised  by  fpc 

Boggs  said  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
advised  him  in  an  official  letter  that  If  the 
existing  tax  formula  is  drastically  changed  in 
light  of  gas  shortages,  the  price  of  nattiral 
gas  for  both  Industrial  and  residential  users 
must  be  increased. 

Taking  cognizance  of  the  opposition  to 
the  depletion  allowance  for  income-tax  pur- 
poses granted  for  various  minerals,  Boggs 
said: 

"I  am  hopeful  that  as  a  result  of  our  meet- 
ing In  New  York  Monday,  an  alternate  and 
workable  propKisal  can  be  presented  to  and 
adopted  by  the  Congress  in  the  months 
ahead." 

[Prom  the  States-Item,  July    15,   19691 
Boggs,  Oilmen  Map  Fight  on  Tax  Changes 

Washington. — U.S.  Rep.  Hale  Boggs  said 
today  he  has  discussed  with  representatives 
of  the  oil,  gas  and  sulphur  industries  strat- 
egy to  fight  efforts  by  some  members  of  Con- 
gress to  change  the  federal  tax  structure 
in  a  way  that  "would  severely  Injure  these 
industries." 

Boggs.  said  the  meeting,  held  in  New  York 
City,  covered  proposals  now  pending  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  which 
would  reduce  depletion  allowances,  disallow 
intangible  drilling  costs  and  disallow  taxes 
to  foreign  countries,  among  other  things. 

"The  oil,  gas  and  sulphur  industries  and 
their  complementary  Industries,  the  petro- 
chemical plants,"  said  Boggs,  "provide  well 
over  150,000  Jobs  In  our  state:  they  Invest 
something  like  $10  million  per  day,  and  they 
provide  over  half  the  tax  revenues  required 
to  operate  the  state  of  Louisiana." 

He  said  practically  all  of  the  revenues  for 
higher  education  come  from  the  mineral 
industries. 

"Unfortunately,"  Boggs  continued,  "there 
has  been  so  much  adverse  publicity  about 
these  industries,  that  there  are  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  most  of  whom  are  totally 
misinformed  who  are  attempting  to  pass  leg- 
islation which  Is  not  correct  in  equities,  but 
punishes  industries  which  have  made  enor- 
mous contributions  to  the  development  of 
our  country." 

Louisiana  has  most  of  the  proven  oil  and 
gas  reserves  in  the  country,  he  said. 

United  States  cities,  he  stated,  are  faced 
with  an  acute  shortage  of  natural  gas. 

"I  have  been  Informed  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  that  the  proposals  ad- 
vocated  by   some  members   of   Congress   to 


change  drastically  existing  tax  laws  will  re- 
sult In  increased  costs  to  Industrial  and  resi- 
dential consumers  throughout  the  United 
States,"  Boggs  said. 

[From  the  New  Orlean  Tlmes-Plcayune, 

July  20,  1969] 

BocGs    Expects    Chance    in    Tax — Opinion 

ON  Depletion  Allowance  Givtw 

The  27.5  percent  oil  depletion  allowance 
win  be  cut,  U.S.  Rep.  Hale  Boggs  predicted 
Saturday.  He  also  said,  however,  that  the 
allowance  may  not  be  reduced  below  20  per- 
cent. 

He  said  opponents  of  the  rll  Industry  "have 
been  proposing  a  percentage  depletion  rate 
of   10  percent,  or  at  the  most   15  percent." 

Boggs  held  out  hope  for  Independent  Louis- 
iana producers,  adding  that  he  has  proposed 
that  the  allowance  for  percentage  depletion — 
the  amount  of  gross  income  from  a  well  on 
which  the  depletion  figure  may  be  claimed — 
be  increased  from  50  to  70  percent. 

Boggs  said,  "This  will  be  the  greatest  help 
imaginable  to  Independent  producers  in 
Louisiana  and  will  more  than  make  up 
whatever  dollar  cost  will  be  Involved  in 
any  reduction  in  percentage  depletion." 

PLAN  reported 

It  was  reported  that  Boggs  proposed  a 
compromise  22  per  cent  oil  and  gas  deple- 
tion allowance  rate  in  closed-door  hearings 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Friday. 

Boggs,  ranking  Democrat  on  the  commit- 
tee and  a  strong  defender  of  the  27.5  per 
cent  depletion  rate,  would  not  comment  on 
the  report. 

The  proposal  for  a  compromise  on  the 
amount  of  gross  income  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducers can  deduct  before  taxes  Indicates  a 
willingness  on  the  Industry's  ijart  to  take 
a  relatively  modest  cut  In  depletion  allow- 
ances to  salvage  Intangible  drilling  costs, 
also  under  committee  scrutiny. 

Some  members  of  the  committee  insist 
on  a  cut  to  15  per  cent.  They  balked  at  Boggs" 
compromise  move.  Others  asked  for  more 
statistical  data  on  possible  effects  of  the 
cut  on  oil  and  gas  reserves. 

Boggs  said  the  committee  Is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  working  out  problems  confronting 
mineral  industries. 

The  treasury  department  has  proposed 
that  so-called  "intangible  drilling  costs"  be 
disallowed,  that  foreign  tax  credits  now 
available  be  disallowed  and  that  the  deple- 
tion allowance  be  limited  only  to  recover- 
able cost  of  a  given  well  Instead  of  being 
applied  to  a  company's  wells  as  a  whole. 

Staff  figures  calculate  the  depletion  al- 
lowance is  worth  $50  million,  a  percentage 
point  to  the  petroleum  Industry. 

If  all  oil  and  gas  depletion  were  eliminated, 
it  would  cost  the  Industry  $1.4  billion  in  rev- 
enue annually. 

A  committee  source  said  the  22  per  cent 
figure  does  not  represent  an  agreement 
among  members  on  the  fate  of  the  depletion 
allowance. 

The  proposed  draft  language  is  simply  to 
serve  as  a  vehicle  from  which  the  committee 
will  proceed  Monday. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post.  July  22,  1969) 
Disputed  Tax  Break  Would  Drop  by  30  Per- 
cent— House    Unit    Votes    To    Cut    On, 
Exemption 

(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
voted  yesterday  "to  cut  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  from  27 'i  to  20  per  cent  on  do- 
mestic production  and  to  eliminate  it  en- 
tirely on  foreign  output. 

The  18-to-7  tally  was  considered  a  land- 
mark decision.  For  years  tax  reformers  in  both 
houses  of  CongrtES  have  sought  unsuccess- 
fully either  to  reduct  or  repeal  outright  the 
depletion  allowance. 
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The  Issue  hu  achieved  particular  promi- 
nence this  year  as  |he  most  visible  and  politi- 
cally controversial  symbol  In  the  first  com- 
prehensive effort  toward  tax  reform  since 
1954.  I 

The  final  motion  on  rolling  back  domestic 
depletion  allowances  was  offered  by  Rep. 
Hale  Boggs  (D-La  ) ,  the  No.  3  Democrat  on 
the  Committee.  Louisiana  Is  one  of  the  larger 
oil  producers  In  tb^  Nation. 

Earlier,  the  Comxilttee  had  been  prepared 
to  vote  on  reducing  oil  depletion  to  23'^ 
per  cent.  But  Hoggs  and  others  were  able  to 
persuade  a  majority  of  their  colleagues  that 
percentage  points  would 
be  construed  as  m^re  tokenism  by  the  voter 
back  home. 

Yesterday's  decl^on  was  the  first  roll  call 
vote  during  the  Intensive  executive  sessions 
Wilbur    D.    MlUs    (D-Ark.) 
1  wide-ranging  reform  bill 
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seas, but  Committee  staffers  said  It  would  be 
small. 

But  Boggs  said  that  with  the  effect  of 
other  reforms,  such  as  tentatively  approved 
curbs  on  so-called  carved-out  and  ABC  pro- 
duction payments,  the  added  revenue  should 
be  as  much  as  $1  billion. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Committee  rejected 
a  further  proposal  for  curbing  oil  Industry 
tax  preferences.  This  would  have  required 
companies  to  amortize  the  cost  of  drilling 
wells  in  established  oil  fields  over  five  years 
rather  than  deducting  them  entirely  In  the 
first  year. 

Rep.  George  Bush  (R-Tex.),  a  former  oil 
company  executive  and  one  of  the  seven  who 
voted  against  the  depletion  allowance  re- 
duction, said,  "This  is  no  time  to  tamper 
with  legitimate  tax  incentive."  As  quoted  by 
United  Press  International.  Bush  said  this 
was  the  advice  presented  by  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  Federal  Power  Commission  wit- 
nesses, who  point  to  serious  gas  reserve 
shortages  in  the  United  States. 

( From  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
July  22,  1969] 
Cut  to  20  Percent  in  On, -Depletion  Credit, 
Slice  in  Its  Scope  Voted  by  Panel — Other 
Allowances  Also  Pared;  House  Unit  Said 
To  Stttdy  U-nLiTY  Depreciation  Shitt 

(By  Fred  L.  Zimmerman) 
Washington. — The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  voted  to  reduce  the  27 '/2%   oil- 
depletion  allowance  to  20%  and  to  prohibit 
its  use  on  foreign  production. 

Varying  allowances  on  other  minerals 
would  be  scaled  down  proportionately. 

The  decision  was  a  major  victory  for  com- 
mittee liberals,  who  had  protested  a  staff 
recommendation  last  week  that  the  contro- 
versial oil  allowance  be  cut  only  to  23%  and 
that  its  use  on  foreign  production  be  per- 
mitted to  continue. 

Their  protests  prompted  several  polls  on 
the  oil-taxation  issue,  the  first  actual  votes 
Ways  and  Means  has  taken  during  the 
lengthy  drafting  of  its  comprehensive  tax- 
reform  bill.  The  vote  on  final  acceptance  of 
the  oil  package  was  said  to  be  18  to  7. 

In  a  later  decision  on  a  separate  issue,  the 
committee  decided  to  leave  untouched  the 
current  practice  of  allowing  oil  companies 
to  deduct  on  a  current  basis  their  intangible 
drilling  and  development  costs.  The  commit- 
tee had  been  considering  a  suggestion  that 
these  costs  be  amortized  over  several  years. 
The  committee  also  is  understood  to  be 
considering  a  complex  proposal  for  changing 
the  depreciation  practices  of  many  regulated 
utilities,  thereby  substantially  increasing 
Federal  revenue  from  these  companies.  A 
related  proposal  would  curb  the  issuance, 
primarily  by  utilities,  of  so-called  "tax-free 
dividends"  to  stockholders. 

Meanwhile,  the  Senate  impasse  continued 
over  how  to  handle  the  Administration's 
House-passed  surtax-extension  bill,  amid 
signs  that  the  surtax-scheduling  question 
has  become  a  heated  partisan  issue. 

The  bill,  which  cleared  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  by  one  vote  last  week, 
would  continue  the  Income-tax  surcharge 
at  10'"^  through  Dec.  31  and  at  5'o  for  the 
first  half  of  1970. 

Senate  Republicans  and  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration want  the  extension  brought  to 
a  quick  Senate  vote,  but  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mansfield  reiterated  his  determina- 
tion to  delay  that  vote  until  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee's  big  reform  bill  has  passed 
the  House  and  Is  ready  for  a  Senate  vote  Im- 
mediately after  the  surtax  bill. 

Sen.  Mansfield,  and  the  Democratic  Policy 
Committee  he  heads,  control  the  scheduling 
of  legislation  on  the  Senate  floor.  Members 
of  this  group,  along  with  a  number  of  Demo- 
cratic liberals,  favor  holding  the  surtax  bill 
hostage  as  a  way  of  insuring  Administration 
backing  for  sweeping  tax  reform. 


threat  of  FILIBrSTER 


Sen.  Mansfield  said  Friday  that  liberal 
Democrats  might  filibuster  against  any  at- 
tempt by  the  Administration  to  push  the 
surtax  bill  through  the  Senate  ahead  of  his 
timetable.  He  repeated  that  he's  willing  to 
support  an  extension  of  up  to  three  months 
In  payroll  withholding  rates  based  on  the 
surtax,  while  the  surtax  issue  Itself  Is  being 
settled. 

The  surtax  actually  expired  June  30,  the 
day  the  House  voted  210  to  205  to  continue 
It  for  a  year.  Congress  earlier  had  voted  to 
continue  payroll  withholding  rates  until 
July  31.  Among  other  provisions,  the  surtax 
bill  would  repeal  the  tax  credit  of  up  to  7% 
for  equipment  purchases,  retroactive  to 
April  18. 

Sen.  Mansfield's  scheduling  decision.  If  It 
holds,  will  delay  a  vote  on  the  surtax  bill 
until  at  least  September.  The  Senate  prob- 
ably win  be  working  on  the  measure  involv- 
ing deployment  of  the  antlballlstlc  missile 
system  until  time  for  the  Congressional  re- 
cess that  begins  Aug.  13  and  ends  Sept.  3. 

The  tax-reform  bill  for  which  Sen.  Mans- 
field has  said  he's  going  to  wait  is  being 
rushed  to  completion  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol.  While  much  of  Congress  took  yester- 
day off,  the  committee  met  in  closed  session 
nearly  all  day  to  resolve  several  controversial 
questions  of  oil  taxation. 

A  committee  source  estimated  that  the 
proposed  changes  In  the  depletion  allowances 
would  Increase  annual  Federal  revenue  by 
about  $400  million,  mostly  from  the  oil  and 
gas  Industry.  That  Industry's  Federal  tax  bill 
would  rise  another  $200  million  a  year 
through  the  committee's  earlier  decision  to 
treat  so-called  "mineral  production  pay- 
ments," a  special  financing  method  of  the  oil 
and  gas  Industry,  as  loans  for  tax  purposes. 
The  oil-depletion  allowance  permits  the 
owner  of  an  oil  well  to  deduct  each  year  from 
his  taxable  Income  27V2%  of  the  gross  value 
of  the  oil  the  well  produced,  up  to  half  the 
net  Income  from  the  well.  The  allowance  Is 
figured  without  respect  to  the  amount  In- 
vested in  the  well. 

The  committee's  decision,  although  still 
short  of  the  cut  to  15%  that's  favored  by 
many  Congressional  liberals,  is  certain  to  be 
one  of  the  hottest  features  of  the  reform  bill 
when  It  reaches  the  Senate.  Sen.  Long  (D., 
La.),  is  perhaps  the  oil  industry's  most 
powerful  defender  from  his  position  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  He's 
known  to  oppose  any  cut  at  all  in  the  deple- 
tion allowance,  which  has  become  a  symbol 
of  tax  loopholes  to  liberals. 

Treasury  officials  who  attended  yesterday's 
closed  session  were  said  to  have  been  fairly 
silent  on  the  Administration's  attitude  to- 
ward an  oU-depletlon  cut,  although  Presi- 
dent Nixon  recently  reiterated  a  campaign 
statement  that  he  opposes  reducing  the  al- 
lowance. But  one  of  the  seven  committee 
members  who  is  understood  to  have  voted 
against  the  reduction  was  Rep.  Morton  of 
Maryland,  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee. 

Rep.  Vanlk  (D.  Ohio),  a  leader  of  the  re- 
form movement  within  the  committee,  said 
the  vote  to  cut  the  depletion  allowance 
"saved  the  tax  reform  bill.  No  one  would 
have  accepted  it  if  we  hadn't  done  something 
meaningful  about  oil  depletion." 

utilities'  depreciation 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee's  deliber- 
ations on  the  question  of  utilities'  deprecia- 
tion center  on  a  10-page  confidential  report 
prepared  ^or  the  committee  by  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  a  group  of  Congressional  tax  ex- 
perts. 

Ways  and  Means  discussed  the  subject  last 
week  and  Is  expected  to  return  to  It  this 
morning,  with  some  changes  In  current  prac- 
tices  likely   to   be   part   of   the   reform   bill 
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Chairman  Mill  (D.,  Ark.)  has  promised  will 
be  passed  by  the  House  by  the  Aug.  13  recess. 
The  problem  Ways  and  Means  U  trying  to 
resolve  arises  from  the  fact  that  although 
many  regulated  utilities  depreciate  their 
property  for  tax  purposes  on  a  straight-line 
basis,  about  half  of  the  regulatory  agencies 
require  utilities  that  use  accelerated  depre- 
ciation to  pass  on  to  customers  the  resulting 
reduction  in  Federal  Income  taxes. 

Some  agencies  Insist  that  utilities  they  reg- 
ulate use  accelerated  depreciation  for  tax 
purposes.  In  cases  where  the  utilities  don't, 
some  agencies  treat  the  companies,  for  rate- 
making  purposes,  as  if  they  did  so.  The  re- 
sult Is  that  taxes  are  less. 

The  Joint  Committee  staff  has  told  Ways 
and  Means  that  unless  Congress  takes  action 
it's  likely  that  accelerated  depreciation  and 
the  "flow-through"  of  resulting  rate  reduc- 
tions to  customers  will  become  nearly  uni- 
versal among  regulated  utilities.  This  devel- 
opment would  reduce  Federal  revenue  by 
about  $1.5  billion  annually,  the  staff  esti- 
mates. 

The  group's  report  to  Ways  and  Means  dis- 
cusses several  alternatives  for  dealing  with 
the  problem,  but  it  appears  to  favor  a  recom- 
mendation that  regulated  utilities  be  pro- 
hibited from  depreciating  for  Federal  tax 
purposes,  on  a  faster  basis  than  the  straight- 
line  method.  That  is  unless  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  reductions  are  "normalized"  for 
rate-making  purposes. 

This  "normalization"  procedure  Involves 
computing  the  greater  Federal  income  tax 
liability  that  would  have  been  incurred  if 
the  utility  had  used  straight-Une  deprecia- 
tion. Including  these  additional  taxes  In  cur- 
rent expenses,  and  then  adding  the  total  to 
a  reserve  for  future  tax  expense. 

The  customer's  costs  then  are  the  same  as 
they  would  be  under  straight-line  deprecia- 
tion and  the  utility  has  access  to  cash  that 
could  be  used  for  capital  investment,  current 
expenses,  or  for  any  other  purpose  in  the 
same  way  funds  generated  by  a  depreciation 
reserve  may  be  used. 

Even  under  this  method,  a  regulatory 
agency  could  exclude  the  future-tax  reserve 
from  the  base  on  which  It  computes  rates, 
thus  giving  the  customer  the  benefit  of  its 
use  vrtthout  providing  the  utility  with  a  re- 
turn on  this  amount.  The  staff  group  noted 
that  this  "normalization"  method  seems  to 
me  to  be  preferred  by  the  accounting  pro- 
fession as  the  procedure  that  "more  accu- 
rately reflects  Income." 

The  staff  group  suggested  that  if  the  com- 
mittee adopts  the  recommendation  to  require 
straight-line  depreciation,  unless  normaliza- 
tion is  permitted,  a  utility  should  be  given 
perhaps  three  months  after  enactment  to 
choose  whether  to  apply  the  new  rule  to  its 
operations  or  to  continue,  presumably  be- 
cause of  price  competition,  to  pass  on  to  cus- 
tomers In  the  form  of  lower  rates  the  tax 
reductions  that  result  from  accelerated 
depreciation. 

For  a  particular  piece  of  new  or  existing 
property,  the  staff  also  suggested  that  a  regu- 
lated utility  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  change 
to  a  faster  depreciation  method  than  what- 
ever one  is  being  applied  to  the  piece  of 
property. 

The  staff  group  also  proposed  a  way  of  re- 
ducing the  issuance  of  so-called  "tax-free 
dividends,"  particularly  by  utilities  using 
accelerated  depreciation. 

In  determining  how  much  of  a  utility's 
dividends  are  subject  to  Federal  taxation,  the 
fact  that  the  utility's  earnings  are  reduced  by 
depreciation  has  to  be  taken  into  account. 
If  the  dividend  is  paid  from  that  amount  set 
aside  for  depreciation  it  is  tax-free. 

The  group  said  that  "the  opportunity  for 
such  manipulations  could  be  substantially 
reduced"  by  requiring  companies  to  compute 
earnings  on  the  basis  of  straight-Une  de- 
preciation even  though  another  depreciation 
method  is  used  in  computing  Federal  taxes. 


jProm  the  New  Orleans  States-Item, 
July  21,  1969] 
Vote  Is  Victory  for  Louisiana  Oil — Boccs 
Washington.— Rep.  Hale  Boggs  of  New  Or- 
leans said  today  the  new  oil  and  gas  tax 
changes  approved  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  are  a  "significant  victory"  for  the 
Louisiana  petroleum  industry. 

He  said  that  by  accepting  a  cut  of  7.5 
percentage  points  in  the  oil  and  gas  depletion 
allowance,  the  Industry  supporters  on  the 
committee  were  able  to  stave  off  a  series  of 
much  more  Injurious  tax  amendments. 

Boggs,  ranking  Democrat  on  the  committee, 
said  the  reduction  of  the  depletion  allowance 
from  27.5  to  20  per  cent  was  approved  by  a 
vote  of  18-7. 

He  Indicated  the  vote  should  end  the  dec- 
ades-old fight  waged  by  critics  who  claimed 
the  allowance  rate  was  too  high  and  enabled 
some  oil  companies  to  avoid  most  or  all 
federal  Income  tax. 

Boggs  said  the  Industry's  opponents  on  the 
committee  prepared  a  package  of  tax  amend- 
ments "that  would  have  wrecked  the  oil  and 
gas  Industry  In  Louisiana." 

The  changes  Included  cutting  the  allow- 
ance for  intangible  drilling  costs,  changes  in 
the  way  the  depletion  allowance  is  allowed, 
denial  of  depletion  allowances  to  land  own- 
ers, denying  tax  credit  to  major  companies 
for  taxes  already  paid  abroad  and  a  cut  in 
the  depletion  allowance  rate  to  10  percent. 
Boggs  said  every  one  of  these  was  rejected 
in  return  for  agreement  on  the  20  per  cent 
rate  in  the  depletion  allowance. 

The  depletion  allowance,  which  applies  at 
varying  rates  to  all  minerals,  is  deducted 
from  gross  income  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
net  income  to  determine  taxable  income. 

Boggs  said,  "Some  people  In  politics  don't 
want  to  win — they  just  want  an  Issue"  re- 
ferring to  those  who  proposed  the  package. 
He  said  these  politicians  have  been  using 
the  petroleiun  industry  as  a  whipping  boy 
and  most  recently  attempted  to  block  passage 
of  the  Income  surtax  extension  by  insisting 
on  a  depletion  allowance  amendment. 

With  today's  action,  Boggs  said,  "the  oil 
industry  changes  its  image  to  what  it  should 
be — the  most  important  source  of  energy  in 
the  country." 

The  oil  tax  amendments  are  part  of  a  wide- 
ranging  tax  reform  bill  being  prepared  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  hopes  to 
finish  action  within  a  month. 

A  strong  move  is  also  under  way  In  the 
Senate  to  use  the  pending  surtax  extension 
bill  as  a  vehicle  for  tax  amendments,  in- 
cluding a  depletion  allowance  cut. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  25,  1969] 
The  Symbol  of  Tax  Reform 

Rightly  or  vtTongly,  the  27>'2  per  cent  deple- 
tion allowance  long  enjoyed  by  the  oil  indus- 
try stands  as  the  foremost  symbol  of  tax 
Inequity.  Reformers  have  been  tilting  at  the 
oil  depletion  allowance  ever  since  it  was  writ- 
ten into  the  law  In  1926.  The  Home  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  had  to  move  resolute- 
ly against  this  special  privilege  In  order  to 
convince  other  legislators  In  Congress  and 
the  public  that  its  tax  reform  bill  Is  worthy 
of  the  name. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  Rep.  Hale 
Boggs  offered  the  motion  In  the  Committee 
to  cut  the  oil  depletion  allowance  from  27'2 
to  20  per  cent.  His  state  of  Louisiana  is  one 
of  the  large  oil  producers,  but  he  had  doubt- 
less come  to  realize  that  something  had  to 
give.  Whether  or  not  he  was  seeking  to  fend 
off  a  more  severe  cut,  we  think  he  has  prop- 
erly read  the  current  public  demand  for 
cloi!ing,  or  at  least  narrowing,  the  most 
flagrant  leaks  in  our  tax  structure. 

Spokesmen  for  the  oil  industry  insist  that 
the  depletion  allowance  has  a  legitimate  and 
constructive  purpose.  By  allowing  the  oil 
companies  to  escape  the  payment  of  taxes  on 
27  ^i  per  cent  of  their  gross  revenue  from  the 


sale  of  oil  and  gas  at  the  well  (If  the  allow- 
ance does  not  exceed  50  percent  of  net  in- 
come). Congress  Intended  to  encourage  the 
companies  to  reinvest  these  sums  in  other  oil 
and  gas  producing  ventures.  By  this  means. 
It  was  assumed,  a  healthy  domestic  oil  Indus- 
try could  be  assured  In  the  interests  of 
national  security.  But  the  result  has  been  a 
rather  gross  distortion  of  tax  obligations.  The 
National  Committee  on  Tax  Justice  reports 
that  the  oil  Industry  paid  only  13  per  cent 
of  its  profits  In  Federal  taxes  In  the  year 
ending  last  September  compared  to  45  per 
cent  for  other  manufacturing  industries. 

Probably  there  Is  no  way  of  proving  that 
the  depletion  allowance  Is  related  to  national 
security,  or  that  It  is  not.  The  prevailing  view 
Is  that  the  relationship,  If  any,  has  become  a 
very  slender  thread  and  that  the  special 
privileges  granted  oil  and  various  other  ex- 
tractive Industries  must  be  critically  reap- 
praised. The  major  question  Is  whether  the 
cuts  approved  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee go  deep  enough. 

We  think  the  Committee  was  well  advised, 
however,  to  call  for  a  substantial  reduction 
instead  of  complete  elimination  of  the  allow- 
ance at  this  time.  Complete  reversal  of  a 
policy  in  effect  for  more  than  40  years  might 
cause  serious  disruption  In  the  industry.  It  Is 
better  to  go  a  step  at  a  time  and  see  what 
the  consequences  are.  The  Senate  may  decide 
on  a  deeper  cut.  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
sweep  away  the  controversial  depreciation  al- 
lowances to  achieve  meaningful  reform.  The 
Important  thing  is  to  make  the  bill  now  tak- 
ing shape  a  demonstrable  pursuit  of  equity, 
without  sparing  any  sacred  cows. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  24,  1969) 
Closing  the  Depletion  Loophole 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
took  a  significant  step  toward  meaningful 
tax  reform  when  it  voted  to  reduce  the  oil 
and  gas  depletion  allowances  from  27.5  to  20 
per  cent.  Proportional  reductions  would  also 
be  made  in  the  allowances  for  other  minerals, 
which  now  range  from  5  to  23  per  cent. 

If  adopted  by  the  Congress,  those  recom- 
mendations would  add  about  $400  million  to 
tax  revenues.  But  that  figure  grossly  vmaer- 
states  the  importance  of  the  reform,  both  as 
a  symbolic  attack  on  the  citadel  of  tax  privi- 
lege and  as  a  means  of  ensuring  a  more  effi- 
cient allocation  of  economic  resources. 

The  petroleum  industry  has  long  defended 
on  two  grounds  the  depletion  allowances  and 
the  companion  privilege  of  writing  off  drill- 
ing costs  as  a  current  business  expense  rather 
than  treating  them,  for  tax  purposes,  as  in- 
vestments. One  argument  relates  to  the  risks 
of  oil  exploration;  the  other  rests  on  the  na- 
tional defense  need  for  maintaining  proved 
domestic  reserves  of  oil  through  continuous 
exploration. 

A  spokesman  for  the  petroleum  industry 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  discussion  of  the  oil 
and  gas  depletion  allowances  that  of  "50  new 
field  wildcat  wells  drilled  .  .  .  only  about  one 
well  is  likely  to  turn  out  to  be  a  profitable 
producer."  Assuming  that  statement  to  be 
accurate,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  oil  and 
gas  exploration  is  so  much  riskier  than  other 
business  ventures  as  to  justlfjr  special  tax 
treatment.  The  reasoning  about  risk  is  cir- 
cular because  much  of  the  wildcat  drilling 
would  never  be  attempted  in  the  absence 
of  the  tax  shelters. 

The  more  Important  question  concerns  the 
national  defense.  First,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  link — essential  to  the  industry's 
case — between  the  depletion  allowance  and 
the  growth  of  proved  oil  reserves  has  never 
been  convincingly  demonstrated.  Second,  It  Is 
doubtful  whether  the  growth  of  oil  reserves 
within  the  continental  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  is  really  essential  to  the  na- 
tional defense. 

In  a  nuclear  conflict  that  engulfed  the 
major  centers  of  population,  the  adequacy 
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of  oil  reserve*  woul*  I  not  be  preeminent  on 
the  llBt  of  priorities.  In  limited,  non-nuclear 
wars,  such  as  those  that  have  occurred  In  the 
Middle  East,  the  flo'vf  of  petroleum  may  for  a 
time  be  disrupted.  9ut  the  dangers  on  that 
score  are  being  dlmlolshed  by  the  new  strikes 
in  Canada  and  Alaska  &s  ^^11  b£  the  very  large 
reserves  In  Latin  .4™*flca,  Indonesia  and 
Australia. 

The  economic  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
there  Is  a  superabundance  of  low-cost  oil 
outside  the  United  SI  atee.  Its  flow,  to  be  sure, 
can  be  Interrupted.  Hut  It  is  highly  unlikely 
that  all  of  the  sources  of  supply  would  be 
dried  up  at  the  sanie  Ume.  It  follows  that 
the  American  public  Is  shouldering  an  \m- 
necessaxlly  costly  burden  by  subsidizing  the 
oil  Industry,  not  oh  y  by  special  tax  treat- 
ment, but  also  thrcugh  the  Imposition  of 
Import  quotas  and  cartel  restrictions  on 
domestic  production  As  a  result,  prices  to 
consumers  are  hlghei ,  tax  revenues  are  lower 
and — because  of  the  X  ax  shelters-capital  flows 
Into  domestic  exploration  that  would  yield 
higher  returns  Investled  elsewhere. 

The  proposed  reduction  In  the  mineral 
depletion  allowances  will  provide  a  crucial 
test  of  whether  Congress  Is  willing  to  vote 
for  «  faiiwr  tax  system.  A  failure  to  adopt 
the  -reoomaaendatloc  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Wayi;  and  Means  Committee 
can  only  lead  to  the  1  urther  erosion  of  public 
confidence  In  the  democratic  process. 


[Prom  the 
Aomin  tSTRATiON 

MINEXAI. 


Washington  Post.  Aug.  3.  1969] 
To    Seek    Tightening    or 
Tax  Loophoijs 


Industry 
(By  Mur-ay  Seeger) 

The  admlnlstratloi .  will  accept  higher  de- 
pletion allowances  but  seek  to  tighten  other 
loopholes  when  It  seids  Congress  Its  ofBclal 
position  on  taxing  the  oil.  gas  and  hard 
minerals  industry. 

This  piosltlon  Is  taking  shape,  according  to 
Treasury  Departmenfi  sources,  for  submission 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  next 
month. 

Meantime,  the  House  is  expected  to  lower 
Thursday  the  oil  de  Dletlon  allowance  from 
27'^  per  cent,  -fiheie  it  was  set  In  1926,  to 
20  per  cent. 

Other  mineral  dep  etlon  figures  would  be 
decreased  by  the  same  propiortlonate  amounts 
except  for  Iron,  coal  copper,  silver  and  oil 
shale  which  would  nmain  at  15  percent. 

The  administration  s  proposals  would  be 
more  generous  to  the  minerals  Industry  than 
the  reform  legislation  as  It  now  reads. 

Since  the  House  in  expected  to  pass  the 
reform  legislation  un<  hanged  from  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee's  draft,  the  ad- 
ministration plans  U>  make  its  case  in  the 
Senate. 

There  the  Finance  Committee  under  Its 
chairman.  Sen.  Russ«ll  Long  (D-La.),  Is  ex- 
pected to  vote  to  piish  the  depletion  per- 
centages back  to  cum  int  levels. 

The  administration  is  not  exfjected  to  fight 
this  move  but  will  fy  to  balance  it  by  In- 
sisting that  the  minimum  tax  plan  In  the 
reform  bill  be  expan<  led  to  apply  to  the  ex- 
cess Income  indivldua  s  get  from  oil  depletion 
and  expense  allowances. 

This  privileged  f om  i  of  Income  was  deleted 
from  tlie  minimum  :ax  plan  by  a  surprise 
vote  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee. 

In  addition,  the  administration  will  seek 
to  change  the  expense  write-off  section  which 
now  allows  100  per  c>nt  tax  deductions  for 
the  cost  of  finding  an  i  developing  new  wells. 

The  Treasury  will  suggest  that  'develop- 
ment wells."  those  drlled  into  known  pools, 
be  paid  for  over  10  y<  ars  standard  deprecia- 
tion. "Exploratory  wslls,"  those  drilled  In 
the  search  for  new  supplies,  would  continue 
to  get  the  generous  oie-year  write  off. 

In  this  way,  the  Treasury  experts  feel  the 
government's  tax  poll;y  would  encourage  ex- 
ploration for  new  oil  sources  while  cutting 
down  on  excessive  t&c  subsidies  for  the  In- 
dustry. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  8,  1960] 
TRKAStmr  Asks  Bio  Risb  in  Taxxs  on  On, 

IKDUS'IRT 

Wasthnctoit,  August  6. — A  plan  that  would 
substantially  Increase  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
oil  Industry  has  been  worked  out  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  However,  It  Is  not 
clear  whether  the  White  House  will  approve 
the  proposal. 

The  Treasury's  objective.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Edwin  S.  Cohen  said.  Is  to  make  certain 
the  nation  "gets  Its  money's  worth"  from  the 
favored  tax  treatment  accorded  the  oil  In- 
dustry. 

Thus,  the  plan  would  not  eliminate  out- 
right the  preferential  treatment  given  the 
oil  industry  tinder  the  tax  laws.  Rather,  It 
would  require  the  Industry  to  use  Its  tax 
savings  in  the  national  Interest — specifically, 
to  discover  new  reserves  of  oil  and  perhaps 
other  minerals. 

ALLOWANCE    DEFENDED 

The  industry  has  always  defended  the  27V2 
per  cent  depletion  allowance  and  Its  other 
favorable  tax  treatment  as  necessary  incen- 
tives for  the  discovery  of  new  oil  deposits 
that  the  nation  would  need,  particularly 
In  time  of  war. 

The  industry  objected  vigorously  to  the 
Treasury's  plan  when  It  was  submitted  to  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  during 
the  closed  sessions  in  which  the  committee 
was   writing  Its   tax   reform   bill. 

The  committee's  discussion  of  the  plan 
reportedly  consumed  only  a  few  minutes. 
The  proposal  was  never  seriously  considered. 

Now.  however,  the  Treasury  wants  to  make 
a  real  appeal  for  changing  the  tax  miles  that 
apply  to  the  oil  Industry  at  the  pubUc 
hearings  on  tax  reform  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  plans  to  start  shortly 
after  Labor  Day. 

To  do  this,  the  Treasury  will  have  to  receive 
White  Hotise  approval  for  its  plan,  or  a  special 
dls!}ensaUon  to  submit  public  testimony 
without  White  House  approval. 

Richard  M.  Nixon  promised  during  the 
Presidential  campaign  that  he  would  not 
permit  any  reduction  In  the  depletion  allow- 
ance, and  the  Treasury's  proposal  would  not 
do  so. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee's  tax  re- 
form bill  does  Involve  a  cut  In  the  depletion 
allowance — to  20  percent. 

The  Treasury's  plan,  while  leaving  the  al- 
lowance untouched,  would  Impose  more  new 
taxes  on  the  oil  Industry  than  the  com- 
mittee's bill,  however. 

The  committee  has  estimated  that  the 
reduction  in  the  depletion  allowance  would 
increase  the  industry's  taxes  by  $360-mllllon 
annually,  although  the  figure  has  been  dis- 
puted as  too  high. 

The  Treasury's  plan  would  increase  the 
industry's  taxes  by  at  least  $500  million. 
Treasury  experts  believe. 

In  addition  to  proposing  that  the  tax  sav- 
ings from  the  depletion  allowance  be  used 
for  the  exploration  of  new  oil  fields  or  the 
development  of  natural  resources  other  than 
oil,  the  Treasury  want^  to  restrict  the  other 
major  tax  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  oil  In- 
dustry— its  ability  to  write  off,  In  Just  one 
year,  most  of  its  costs  of  drilling  oil  wells. 
Such  costs  are  regarded  as  capital  costs  In 
other  industries  and  must  be  written  off 
gradually,  over  the  lifetime  of  the  productive 
assets. 

The  Treasury  is  willing  to  permit  continued 
immediate  deductions  in  cases  where  real 
exploration  for  new  oil  fields  Is  Involved. 
But  where  the  drilling  amounts  only  to  the 
sinking  of  new  wells  in  a  proved  field,  the 
Treasury  would  require  long-term  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  costs. 

In  its  attempt  to  persuade  the  oil  Industry 
not  to  fight  its  plan,  the  Treasury  offered 
what  one  official  described  as  "an  overly 
generotis"  distinction  between  exploration 
and    development   costs.   But   the    Industry, 


apparently  sure  It  had  the  support  to  defeat 
the  Treasury  In  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
rejected  the  whole  Idea. 

GXNXRAL   LEAVX   TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill — a  bill  that,  although 
far  from  the  ideal  one  I  envisioned  when 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  opened 
hearings  this  year,  would  put  a  measure 
of  equity  into  this  country's  income  tax 
code. 

A  package  of  major  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion has  finally  come  before  us.  Adminis- 
tration officials  and  congressional  leaders 
have  been  talking  about  tax  reform  for 
years,  citing  the  gaping  loopholes  that 
allow  the  wealthy  and  the  privileged  to 
escape  their  just  share  of  taxation.  They 
have  talked  about  the  plight  of  the  aver- 
age taxpayer,  faced  with  taxes  that 
steadily  move  upward  year  by  year  at  the 
same  dreary  and  disheartening  pace. 
Tliey  have  talked  about  the  poor,  forced 
to  contribute  a  significant  share  of  their 
yearly  incomes  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. They  have  talked  about  certain 
giant  corporations  and  individual  entre- 
preneurs, sheltered  against  virtually  any 
kind  of  taxation  by  laws  that  appear 
hand  tailored  for  their  benefit. 

The  idle  talk  at  last  has  ended.  The 
debating  and  dithering  over  tax  reform 
has  run  its  course.  We  in  the  Congress 
now  have  an  opportunity  to  act. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
chaired  by  the  able  and  distinguished 
Mr.  Mills,  has  reported  out  legislation 
that  seeks  genuinely  meaningful  reforms. 
The  bill  would  plug  up  scores  of  loopholes 
and  clear  away  still  further  scores  of 
special  tax  subsidies — loopholes  and 
subsidies  that  drain  billions  of  dol- 
lars from  the  Federal  Treasury  each 
year.  The  27 ''2  percent  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance— one  of  the  most  celebrated 
loopholes  enjoyed  by  private  industry, 
and  one  of  the  loopholes  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  close  for  years — would  be  trimmed 
back  to  a  far  more  reasonable  20  percent. 
The  alarming  tax  benefits  lavished  on 
multiple  corporations  would  be  tightly 
restricted.  The  huge  tax  windfalls  that 
stem  from  corporate  mergers  would  be 
substantially  eliminated.  And,  as  just  one 
further  example  out  of  literally  himdreds 
I  could  cite  here,  firm  limits  would  be 
put  on  the  depreciation  deductions 
granted  to  owners  of  nonhousing  real  es- 
tate. This  last  reform  by  itself  is  ex- 
pected to  yield  $1  billion  in  new  tax  reve- 
nue by  the  time  it  becomes  fully  effec- 
tive. 

The  bill,  however,  contains  little  that 
would  seem  startling  or  dramatic  to  the 
average  taxpayer.  It  does  seek  small  tax 
reductions — relatively  trivial  ones — for 
taxpayers  in  the  middle-income  brackets. 
It  does  call  for  a  50-percent  increase  in 
the  standard  deduction  that  most  peo- 
ple use  to  compute  their  tax.  It  does  pro- 
pose fairer  treatment  for  poor  people,  for 
single  people,  for  widows  and  widowers 
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bringing  up'children.  But  it  contains     its  _win  on  any  specific ^^^^^^^^^  ^S^tt^t'^s^'foi.^T^^^^^^^ 


nothing  that  would  inspire  the  average 
taxpayer  to  rub  his  hands  in  gleeful  an- 
ticipation of  next  April  15. 

The  bill's  chief  benefit  for  the  middle- 
income  taxpayer  is  its  goal  of  eliminating 
special  tax  privileges— privileges  that 
certain  businesses  and  industries  have 
maintained  for  decades  through  political 
muscle  and  Washington  lobbying.  The 
bill  would  recover  the  billions  of  dollars 
in  taxes  that  these  institutions  now 
elude.  This  means,  of  course,  that  the 
country's  average  taxpayers  would  no 
longer  have  to  make  up  for  this  revenue 
drain  in  their  own  tax  returns. 

I  am  something  less  than  ecstatic 
about  this  bill.  It  is  highly  disappointing 
in  some  respects — especially  in  its  lack  of 
deductions  for  families  sending  children 
to  college,  in  its  failure  to  increase  the 
personal  exemption,  in  its  imfair  ap- 
proach to  private  philanthropic  founda- 
tions, in  its  request  for  a  full  year  exten- 
sion of  the  surtax  instead  of  a  6-month 
extension. 

But  it  is  essentially  a  good  bill — the 
fli-st  effort  at  major  tax  reform  since  the 
income  tax  was  enacted  more  than  a  half 
century  ago. 

It  will  eventually  mean  significant  sav- 
ings in  dollars  and  cents  for  the  average 
taxpayer. 

I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  one  who  not  only  strongly  fa- 
vors meaningful  tax  reform,  but  also  all 
due  speed  in  securing  passage  of  a  good 
reform  bill,  I  find  the  situation  facing 
the  House  today  most  difficult. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, and  its  most  able  chairman,  have 
worked  long  and  hard  to  get  this  bill  to 
the  House.  Yet  it  is  some  368  pages  long. 
The  report  explaining  the  bill  is  an  addi- 
tional 226  pages,  and  now  we  have  been 
handed  a  supplemental  report  by  the 
committee  of  another  148  pages. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  approved 
only  6  hours  of  debate,  and  has  closed 
off  all  amendments.  And  the  bill  and  re- 
ports, which  together  total  some  742 
pages  of  highly  technical  language,  have 
only  been  in  our  hands  a  few  days. 

Haste  on  the  part  of  the  House  today 
might  be  regretted  in  the  weeks  ahead. 
The  Senate  leadership  has  already  in- 
dicated they  will  not  bring  the  reform 
bill  up  prior  to  October,  so  the  rush  in 
the  House  is  not  only  unnecessary,  it  is 
not  going  to  accomplish  swift  enactment 
of  the  legislation. 

I  believe  the  Members  of  this  House 
should  have  time  not  only  to  study  each 
and  every  provision  of  this  bill,  but  to 
have  sufficient  time  to  hear  from  constit- 
uents at  home  as  they,  too,  have  time  to 
digest  the  contents  of  this  proposal. 

If  we  are  not  to  have  this  additional 
time,  then  at  least  we  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  have  the  bill  open  for 
amendment  by  the  House.  From  the  brief 
review  I  have  made  of  the  bill  and  re- 
ports today,  I  find  myself  in  basic  agree- 
ment with  many  of  its  provisions,  but 
I  am  sure  that  the  debate  will  open  ad- 
ditional questions  and  propose  additional 
relief,  as  well  as  discuss  particular  hard- 
ships resulting  from  some  of  the  changes 
which  might  well  require  amendments. 
The  House  should  be  permitted  to  work 


amendment  process,  rather  than  being 
placed  in  the  position  of  having  to  ap- 
prove or  reject  the  entire  package. 

I  can  see  the  wisdom  in  the  "closed 
rule '  procedure  on  less  complicated  tax 
questions,  but  in  a  bill  which  seeks  a 
major  change  not  only  in  tax  rates  but 
in  the  whole  area  of  tax  law,  we  should 
not  be  placed  in  a  position  of  having  to 
vote  for  a  bill  which  we  might  favor  in 
most  part,  but  object  to  in  part,  or  have 
to  vote  against  a  bill  which  we  feel  is 
basically  good  but  has  areas  of  ommis- 
sion,  when  these  matters  could  be  worked 
out  by  the  amendment  process. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  the  closed 
rule  for  these  reasons,  and  hope  that  the 
House  will  be  able  to  consider  whatever 
amendments  seem  necessary  as  debate 
on  the  bill  develops  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  my 
years  of  service  on  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  every  time 
we  have  had  a  rate  hearing,  the  question 
of  postage  rates  of  tax  exempt  publica- 
tions and  their  tax  exempt  status  has 
come  up.  Invariably,  one  of  the  argu- 
ments advanced  to  us  for  maintaining 
very  low  rates  for  a  large  number  of  tax 
exempt  organizations  was  the  fact  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  exempted 
them  from  paying  a  tax.  Yet  they  had 
large  advertising  content.  The  postal 
deficit  in  this  one  area  alone  has  been 
over  $100  million  a  year. 

The  Post  Office  Committee  faced  up  to 
this  problem  by  gradually  raising  the 
postage  rate  on  the  advertising  content 
to  about  what  taxpaying  pubUcations 
pay.  But  tax-exempt  publications  still 
pay  a  fraction  of  what  taxpaying  pubU- 
cations pay  in  postage  for  their  editorial 
content. 

Now,  I  do  not  see  any  difference  be- 
tween an  advertisement  which  appears 
in  National  Geographic  or  Holiday.  They 
are  both  for  the  purpose  of  making 
money  and  they  should  both  pay  a  tax, 
just  as  the  advertisement  which  runs  in 
National  Geographic  should  pay  the 
same  postage  as  the  advertisement  which 
runs  in  Holiday. 

I  am  puzzled,  therefore,  by  a  sentence 
on  page  50  of  the  report  relating  to  the 
taxation  of  advertising  profits  of  tax 
exempt  organizations.  I  refer  specifically 
to  the  sentence  which  reads: 

Where  an  organization  publishes  more  than 
one  magazine,  periodical,  etc.,  the  organiza- 
tion may  treat  any  of  these  on  a  consolidated 
basis  in  determining  Its  unrelated  trade  or 
business  Income  so  long  as  each  such  pe- 
riodical, etc.,  is  "carried  on  for  the  production 
of  Income." 

The  next  paragraph  on  page  50  calls 
upon  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to 
prescribe  regulations  respecting  the  allo- 
cation of  income  and  expenses,  and  so 
forth,  "to  prevent  avoidance  of  unrelated 
business  income  tax  liability." 

It  strikes  me  that  these  are  diametri- 
cally opposed  concepts.  If  anything,  the 
report  language  opens  up  more  of  a  loop- 
hole than  the  language  in  the  bill  was 
intended  to  close.  The  trouble  with  the 
language  I  have  read  is  that  tax  exempt 
organizations  with  multiple  publications 
will  arrange  things  so  they  will  not  have 
to  pay  any  tax.  Because  they  can  charge 
off    all    kinds    of    activities    Including 


citation  letters,  and  so  forth,  against  the 
profits  of  one  magaine,  they  can  claim 
that  all  of  these  were  for  other  publica- 
tions or  activities  for  the  production  of 
income.  The  tax-exempt  organization 
which  will  have  to  pay  the  tax  is  the 
smaller  organization  which  has  only  one 
pubUcation.  But  I  rather  expect  that  the 
small  ones  will  follow  the  lead  of  larger 
organizations  and  arrange  to  use  some 
device  which  will  siphon  off  the  tax. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  sentence  I  have 
quoted  above  is  an  open  invitation  to 
tax  avoidance.  I  feel  certain  the  commit- 
tee did  not  intend  this  because  that  is 
not  what  the  language  on  page  93  of  the 
bill  says.  I  am  therefore  hopeful  that 
before  the  other  body  completes  its  con- 
sideration of  this  bill,  that  all  the  rest  of 
the  language,  including  the  directive  to 
the  Secretary  to  prevent  tax  avoidance, 
will  govern. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
for  the  action  it  took  in  applying  the 
unrelated  business  tax  to  the  advertising 
profits  of  tax  exempt  organizations,  and 
for  also  stating  as  follows  en  page  50,  of 
the  report: 

Because  of  the  ensuing  controversy  over 
this  problem  your  committee  has  decided 
to  deal  with  this  by  legislation.  In  general. 
it  is  in  agreement  v*nth  the  purpose  of  the 
regulations.  Your  committee  believes  that  an 
entity  competing  with  tax  paying  organiza- 
tions should  not  be  granted  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage by  operating  tax  free,  unless  the 
biisiness  contributes  importanUy  to  the  ex- 
empt function.  It  has  concluded  that  by  this 
standard,  advertising  in  a  Journal  published 
by  an  exempt  organization  is  not  related  to 
the  organization's  exempt  functions.  And 
therefore  it  believes  this  income  should  be 
taxed. 

The  foregoing  language  will  be  ren- 
dered meaningless  unless  each  publica- 
tion of  a  tax-exempt  organization  is  con- 
sidered separately. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  give  my  support  to  the  promise 
of  H.R.  13270  that  at  long  last  the  Con- 
gress is  moving  toward  a  recognition  that 
there  must  be  tax  justice  in  the  United 
States.  Evei-y  day  without  fail  when  I 
read  my  mail.  I  find  that  50  percent  of 
these  letters  are  entreaties  that  I  exert 
every  effort  to  achieve  tax  reform.  I  am 
pleased  with  the  action  that  the  commit- 
tee has  taken  in  closing  some  of  the  more 
glaring  loopholes  in  the  tax  system. 
However.  I  feel  obliged  to  note  two  sub- 
stantial weaknesses  in  the  committee  bill. 
First,  while  the  committee  has  acted 
to  increase  tax  revenues  by  some  $1  bil- 
lion by  closing  tax  loopholes  which  the 
wealthy  have  utilized  to  escape  paying 
their  fair  share,  they  have  at  the  same 
time  acted  to  reduce  the  income  tax  bur- 
den on  this  same  group  by  5  percent. 
What  this  means  is  that,  despite  the  ac- 
tion of  the  committee  in  closing  tax  loop- 
holes, the  real  tax  gain  to  the  Federal 
Government  will  only  be  $300  milUon  be- 
cause of  the  rate  cut.  I  would  have  much 
rather  seen  the  committee  cut  the  in- 
come tax  rates  of  only  the  middle- 
income  taxpayer  and  thus  assure  that 
the  closing  of  these  tax  loopholes  would 
yield  the  additional  revenue  the  com- 
mittee advertised. 
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dismayed  that  there  will 
be  no  opportnilty  to  vote  on  continua- 
tion of  the  tax  sxircharge  on  its  own 
merits.  In  a  bill  as  complex  as  this  one,  It 
is  my  opinion  that  the  only  reasonable 
approach  is  to  ^parate  the  matter  of  the 
tax  surcharge  from  tax  reform.  There 
are  many  of  us  who  supported  the  enact- 
ment of  the  taj;  surcharge  last  year  be- 
cause we  bellered  that  it  was  an  eco- 
nomic tool  whi;h  was  necessary  in  the 
effort  to  flght  t)  le  tight  money  situation, 
keep  down  Interest  rates,  and  stop  the 
spiraling  cost  cf  living.  The  results  of 
the  past  12  months  have  shown  us  be- 
yond any  shadoir  of  a  doubt  that  tbe  sur- 
charge has  not  helped  stem  the  tide  of 
inflation. 

In  view  of  this  fact  that  the  extension 
of  the  tax  surch  arge  initially  was  passed 
by  this  body  by  only  five  votes,  because 
so  many  of  us  v 'anted  tax  reform  to  re- 
place this  regriissive  tax  as  a  revenue 
source,  I  can  sen  no  reason  for  lumping 
the  surcharge  and  tax  reform  together. 
Obviously,  if  those  of  us  who  felt  the 
tax  surcharge  wis  unnecessary  and  that 
tax  reforms  shoiild  be  the  place  for  the 
needed  additional  revenue  to  come  were 
sincere,  we  are  ajmazed  that  the  commit- 
tee has  ignored  tiiis  fact  in  its  request  for 
a  closed  rule  on  H.R.  13270. 

Mr.  Chairmar.  I  ask  that  you  con- 
sider the  ii-ony  o: '  the  fact  that  the  major 
portion  of  the  legislation  we  are  now 
considering  is  designed  to  be  the  first 
small  step  towa  -d  tax  justice  since  the 
first  income  tax  law  was  passed  in  1861 
placing  3-percert  income  tax  on  all  in- 
come over  $800.  ]ncidently,  we  celebrated 
the  109th  anniversary  of  this  first  in- 
come tax  law  Aui  ust  5.  At  the  same  time, 
included  in  this  egislation  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  surch  irge.  The  surcharge  has 
the  same  faults  is  our  income  tax  laws 
and  still  will  unti  1  we  in  the  Congress  can 
completely  over  laul  them  and  bring 
about  tax  justice.  The  very  rich  still  do 
not  E>ay  their  fail  share  of  the  surcharge 
and  the  middle^  income  taxpayer  pays 
too  much. 

While  I  oppos(  the  surtax,  I  am  also 
a  realist.  I  know  that  the  loophole  clos- 
ing provisions  of  H.R.  13270  are  neces- 
sary. However.  I  also  know  that  there  is 
no  good  reason  tvhy  the  tax  rates  for 
the  very  wealthy  should  be  reduced  and 
there  is  no  gooc  reason  why  the  sur- 
charge has  to  be  jackaged  together  with 
these  tax  reform  proposals  on  a  take  it 
or  leave  it  basis,  flowever,  because  I  feel 
it  is  so  importan  to  get  the  tax  reform 
ball  rolling  full  f(  irce,  I  will  vote  for  this 
bill.  Hopefully  this  bill,  which  is  only  a 
small  first  step  t  award  tax  justice,  will 
provide  new  hops  to  law-abiding  tax- 
paying  Amerlcani  that  tax  justice  is  in- 
deed possible  in  tl  e  foreseeable  future. 

The  paychecks  )f  the  people  in  my  dis- 
trict will  be  incr(ased  by  the  action  we 
take  here  today,  Mr.  Chairman.  These 
checks  will  be  increased  further  when  we 
are  rid  of  this  regressive  surtax.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  9l!t  Congress  will  be  re- 
membered for  its  successes  in  achieving 
tax  justice.  H.R.  13270  is  a  very  small 
step  toward  that  goal  but  a  step  which 
I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  take  with 
me. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 


quite  concerned  about  the  provisions  In 
this  bill  substantially  increasing  the  tax- 
ation of  savings  and  loan  associations. 
The  previous  administration,  the  present 
administration,  prior  Congresses,  and  the 
current  Congress  have  expended  much 
energy  on  a  commitment  to  provide  de- 
cent housing  for  our  people.  While  the 
needs  are  mushrooming  each  year,  at- 
tempts to  meet  them  are  failing.  Housing 
starts  are  expected  to  drop  to  one  million 
this  year,  far  short  of  the  average  2.6 
million  needed  each  year  for  the  next  10 
years. 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  matter 
knows  that  the  single  major  source  of 
funds  for  one  to  four  family  housing  units 
is  the  savings  and  loan  association.  These 
associations  are  now  struggling  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water  in  providing 
housing  and  money  and,  I  for  one,  do 
not  want  to  see  them  plunged  under. 

The  committee  report  shows  that  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  have  been  pay- 
ing taxes  at  a  rate  anticipated  by  Con- 
gress; that,  indeed,  it  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  inducement  for  them  to 
continue  investing  in  real  estate 
mortgages. 

I  strongly  hope  that  before  this  bill 
is  enacted  into  law,  careful  consideration 
of  the  role  savings  and  loan  associations 
play  in  meeting  our  housing  needs  and 
the  necessity  for  preserving  their  ability 
to  do  so  will  result  in  reducing  the  impact 
on  the  savings  and  loan  business. 
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FOUNDATIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  foundations  can  well 
afford  to  pay  a  20-percent  tax  on  their 
net  investment  income.  This  would  pro- 
duce for  the  Treasury  approximately 
S200  million  annually  instead  of  the  S65 
million  annually  resulting  from  a  IVz- 
percent  tax. 

I  should  also  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  the  fact  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  publishes  very 
little  information  on  foimdations.  They 
should  be  directed  to  summarize  and 
analyze  information  which  is  reported  to 
the  Service  by  foimdations.  This  would 
have  great  public  value.  For  example,  at 
present,  there  is  no  accurate,  up-to-date 
information  available  which  provides  an 
insight  into  the  variety  of  foundations 
that  exists  in  this  coimtry,  such  as: 

Foundations  that  are  closely  and  ex- 
clusively related  to  one  operating  orga- 
nization. 

Foundations   that   primarily   produce 
services  ^in  exchange  for  grants  or  con- 
tract purposes. 
Fundraising  foundations. 
Contract  research  foundations. 
Community  foundations. 
Company-sponsored  foundations. 
Family  foimdations. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  should 
adopt  a  plan  for  the  classification  of 
foundations  as  one  of  the  first  steps  In 
making  new  policy  for  foundations.  This 
plan  should  be  based  on  the  relevant  dif- 
ferences in  purposes,  organization,  and 
operation.  In  other  words,  foundations 
should  be  separated  from  the  other  tax- 
exempt  organizations  of  charitable,  edu- 
cational, religious,  literary,  and  scientific 
character  with  which  they  are  presently 
classed    for   tax    treatment,    and    there 
should  be  appropriate  differentiation  of 


treatment  of  the  various  types  of  foun- 
dations. For  example,  the  private, 
family-type  foundations  require  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  rules  than  the  contract 
research  foimdations,  which  receive  the 
greater  part  of  their  Income  In  exchange 
for  services  rendered — in  competition 
with  taxpaylng  research  entitles.  Also, 
fundraising  foundations,  which  solicit 
gifts  from  the  public,  need  still  different 
rules. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  number  of  years 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foimdations  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  been 
conducting  a  review  of  the  activities  of 
privately  controlled,  tax-exempt  foun- 
dations. A  number  of  hearings  have  been 
held  and  seven  reports  have  been  Issued 
which  have  disclosed  a  number  of  abuses 
of  the  tax-exempt  privilege  by  such 
organizations. 

When  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  began  its  hearings  on  Tuesday, 
February  18,  1969,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
appear  before  that  committee  as  its  first 
witness  to  discuss  the  importance  of  tax 
reforms  related  to  privately  controlled, 
tax-exempt  foundations. 

At  that  time,  I  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
7053,  which  had  three  features,  each  of 
which  were  directed  at  shortcomings  dis- 
covered during  the  continuing  study 
which  had  been  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foundations.  Briefiy,  these 
three  features  would  have  required  every 
such  organization  to  pay  a  tax  in  the 
amount  of  20  percent  of  its  gross  income 
including  capital  gains.  Contributions, 
gifts,  grants  received  would  have  been 
excluded  from  this  tax.  Second,  it  would 
have  restricted  ownership  of  the  out- 
standing shares  of  any  stock  of  a  corpo- 
ration to  not  more  than  3  percent  and 
would  have  limited  interest  in  the  capital 
or  profits  of  a  partnership  to  a  similar 
percentage.  Third,  the  net  Income  of 
every  privately  controlled,  tax-exempt 
foundation  would  have  to  be  disbursed 
annually  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  organized. 

This  bill  was  not  a  vindictive  measure, 
rather,  by  encouraging  foundations  to 
their  original  purpose  of  philanthropy,  it 
was  believed  that  they  could  carry  on  the 
good  work  for  which  they  were  orga- 
nized, which  a  large  number  of  founda- 
tions have  been  doing  in  the  highest  and 
best  public  interest. 

HJl.  13270,  the  result  of  prodigious  ef- 
forts by  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  included 
provisions  covered  in  H.R.  7053,  the  bill 
which  I  had  introduced  on  February  18, 
1969,  but  their  recommendations  varied 
from  those  included  in  my  bill. 

In  reviewing  that  portion  of  H.R.  13270 
applicable  to  private  foundations,  I  pre- 
pared a  brief  summary  of  the  recom- 
mendations and  I  would  like  to  include 
this  summary  in  the  Record  : 
Summary  or  H.R.  13270  Relating  to  Pri- 
vate Foundations  and  Tax-Exempt  Organi- 
zations Generally 

GENERAL 

Private  foundations 
a.  Permissible  activities  are  substantially 
tightened   to   prevent   self-dealing    between 
foundations  and  their  substantial  contribu- 
tors: 
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b.  Requires  distribution  of  Income  for 
charitable  purposes; 

c.  Limits  holding  of  private  business; 

d.  Assures  that  activities  are  restricted  as 
provided  by  the  exemption  provisions  of  the 
tax  laws; 

e.  Assures  that  investments  are  not  jeop- 
ardized by  financial  speculation; 

f.  Taxes  investment  Income  at  7^2  Per- 
cent. 

Tax'exempt  organizations  generally 

a.  Their  activities  are  limited  so  that  they 
cannot  participate  in  debt  financed  pro- 
grams; 

b.  Extends  unrelated  business  income  tax 
to  almost  all  tax-exempt  foundations  in- 
cluding churches  after  1975; 

c.  Extends  regular  corporate  lax  to  invest- 
ment income  of  tax-exempt  organizations, 
primarily  established  for  member  benefits — 
such  as  social  clubs,  fraternal  beneficiary 
societies  and  so  forth. 

specifics  on  private  foundations 

1.  Tax  on  Investment  Income:  The  Bill  im- 
poses a  7 '/a  percent  tax  on  net  investment 
income  defined  as  including  interest,  divi- 
dends, rents  and  royalties  and  net  capital 
gain,  less  expenses  Incurred  in  earning  such 
income. 

Comment:  A  question  arises  as  to  whether 
net  income  from  operating  a  related  bxisl- 
ness  is  subject  to  the  tax.  It  is  believed  leg- 
islative history  should  be  developed  to  clar- 
ify this.  H.R.  7053  had  recommended  a  20  per- 
cent tax  on  gross  income. 

2.  Prohibitions  on  self -dealing:  The  Bill's 
provisions  are  very  tightly  drawn.  Self-deal- 
ing standards  have  been  expanded  to  include 
government  officials  as  a  party  to  such  deals, 
establishes  three  graduated  levels  of  sanc- 
tions against  the  self-dealers  as  well  as  the 
foundation  manager  who  willfully  engages 
in  them  and  results  finally  in  taxing  all  items 
excluded  since  1913.  Foundations  charters 
are  to  be  revised  to  include  as  a  condition 
of  tax-exemption  that  the  foundations  be 
prohibited  from  self-dealing. 

Comment:  The  Bill  is  very  tightly  and 
eflectively  drawn  ana  should  go  a  long  way 
towards  its  eliminating  this  abuse. 

3.  Distribution  of  income:  The  Bill  pro- 
vides that  to  avoid  tax,  private  foundations 
must  distribute  all  income  currently,  de- 
fined as  in  the  year  received  or  in  the  next 
year  (but  not  less  than  5  percent  of  invest- 
ment assets)  and  to  allow  for  a  carry-forward 
of  "excess"  distributions.  It  imposes  grad- 
uated sanctions  on  the  failure  to  distribute. 

Comment:  Distributable  net  income  ex- 
cludes net-long-term-capital  gains.  Assets 
used  directly  for  the  foundations'  exempt 
purposes  are  excluded  for  determining  the  5- 
percent  base.  "Private  Operating  Founda- 
tions" a  new  term,  are  not  subject  to  these 
distribution  requirements.  The  Bill  as  drawn 
should  assure  the  distribution  of  income  on 
a  current  basis. 

4.  Stock  ownership  limitation:  The  Bill 
limits  to  20  percent  the  combined  ownership 
of  corporate  voting  stock  which  may  be  held 
by  a  foundation  and  .t11  disqualified  persons. 
If,  however,  it  can  be  shown  that  someone 
else  has  control  of  the  business,  the  20  per- 
cent limit  may  t>e  raised  to  35  percent.  Ex- 
isting excess  holdings  must  be  disposed  of  in 
10  years;  future  excess  holdings  acquired  by 
gift  or  bequest  in  five  years.  The  same  gen- 
eral rule  applies  to  partnerships  and  sole 
proprie  torshlps. 

Certain  sanctions  starting  with  a  5  per- 
cent tax  each  year  on  excess  holdings  are 
provided  for. 

Comment:  Except  for  the  20  percent  to 
35  percent  rule  as  compared  to  the  3  percent 
which  HJl.  7053  recommended,  there  Is  no 
comment. 

5.  Limitation  on  assets:  Present  law  pro- 
vides  that  a   private   foundation   loses   its 


exemption  If  Its  accumulated  income  is  in- 
vested in  such  a  manner  as  to  Jeopardize 
carrying  out  its  exemption  purposes.  No  such 
limitation  applies  to  investment  of  assets. 

A  100  percent  tax  is  imposed  on  the  foun- 
dation and  50  percent  on  the  foundation 
manager  who  knowingly  so  invests  the  assets. 
The  tax  could  be  avoided  where  State  At- 
torneys General  take  certain  actions.  Penalty 
is  similar  to  self-dealing  to  cover  repeated  or 
fiagrant  violations. 

Comment:  Good  provision. 

6.  Other  limitations:  The  Bill  provides  that 
foundations  are  forbidden  from  spending 
money  for  lobbying,  electioneering  (includ- 
ing voter  registration),  grants  to  individuals 
(unless  there  are  assurances  that  the  grants 
are  made  on  an  objective  basis),  grants  to 
other  organizations  ( unless  the  foundation  is 
responsible  for  the  use  of  such  funds  ( by  the 
donee))  or  for  any  other  non-exempt  pur- 
pose. Any  Improper  expenditure  is  subject  to 
tax.  There  are  certain  provisions  which  do 
not  apply  where  such  activity  is  supported 
by  five  or  more  foundations  and  carried  on 
by  non-partisan  exempt  organizations  active 
in  at  least  five  states. 

Comment:  The  Bill  should  effectively  limit 
such  activities.  Penalties  for  repeated  or 
flagrant  violations,  sanctions,  and  court  re- 
view are  the  same  as  those  for  self-dealing. 

7.  Disclosure  and  publicity  requirements: 
The  bill  provides  that  every  organization 
exempt  under  Section  501(a),  whether  or 
not  it  is  a  private  foundation,  is  required 
to  file  an  annual  information  return  except 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines this  to  be  unnecessary  for  efQcient  tax 
administration.  Additional  information  is  to 
be  shown  on  the  return  and  provision  is 
made  to  furnish  information  to  State  offi- 
cials. Failure  to  file  will  result  in  a  sanction 
of  $10  a  day  up  to  a  maximum  of  $5,000. 

No  comment. 

8.  Change  of  Status:  The  Bill  provides 
that  new  exempt  organizations  must  notify 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that  they  claim 
501(c)(3)  tax-exempt  status.  This  is  not 
required  under  present  law.  They  also  must 
notify  IRS  if  they  claim  to  be  other  than 
private  foundations.  These  requirements  do 
not  apply  to  churches,  schools  and  other 
specific  classes  of  organizations.  Sanctions 
with  respect  to  changing  its  status  from 
private  to  other  than  private  may  involve 
repayment  of  all  tax  benefits  received.  Abate- 
ment of  the  tax  is  allowable  under  certain 
circumstances  (i.e.)  distribution  of  its  assets 
to  other  non-private  exempt  organizations. 
Certain  other  provisions  are  included  which 
v.-ill  assist  state  officials  in  enforcing  the  law. 

Comment:  It  is  believed,  that  this  will 
close  the  presently  existing  loopholes  in 
filing  for  and  continuing  tax-exempt  status. 

9.  Changes  in  definitions:  The  definition 
establishes  for  the  first  time  a  definition  of 
••F>rivate  Foundations'". 

Comment:  Desirable. 

10.  Private  operating  foundation  defini- 
tion: The  Bill  defines  for  the  first  time  a 
'Private  Operating  Foundation".  These  or- 
ganizations are  eligible  to  receive  distribu- 
tions from  other  private  foundations  but  are 
otherwise  subject  to  the  limitation  imposed 
upon  private  organizations. 

Comment:  This  appears  to  be  a  desirable 
feature. 

11.  Hospitals:  The  Bill  eliminates  some 
of  the  present  ambiguity  with  respect  to 
hospitals.  It  provides  that  hospitals  are  to 
be  organized  and  operated  exclusively  for 
providmg  of  hospital  care  and  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  term  private  foundations. 

No  comment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  recognized  that 
because  it  is  a  summary,  it  does  not  in- 
clude the  thoughtful  deliberations  on 
which  the  committee  made  its  final  judg- 
ment. Further,  there  have  been  a  number 


of  recommendations  made  in  the  reports 
published  over  the  years,  which  have 
not  been  considered  in  H.R.  13270.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  recommendations  are  still 
valid  and  should  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration when  further  legislation  con- 
cerning privately  controlled,  tax-exempt 
foimdations  is  contemplated.  They  are 
noted  in  the  following  list: 

Previous  recommendations  for  the  regula- 
tion and  control  of  privately  controlled  tax- 
exempt  foundations  which  are  not  covered 
in  H.R.  13270 

1.  Limitation  on  life  of  foundations,  and/ 
or  officers  directors  and  trustees 

2.  Restricting  commercial  lending  and  bor- 
rowing. 

3.  Restricting  benefits  to  a  controlled  com- 
pany's employees. 

4.  Prohibiting  solicitation  or  acceptance 
of  contributions  from  suppliers. 

5.  Limiting  speculative  or  trading  activity 
in  securities. 

6.  Denying  exemption  it  foundation 
formed  for  tax  avoidance  or  for  financial 
benefit  for  the  contributors. 

7.  Requiring  foundations  to  publish  an- 
nual reports  available  to  the  public. 

8.  Requiring  the  publication  annually  of  n 
national  register  of  all  foundations. 

9.  Make  available  for  public  inspection  all 
matters  relating  to  granting,  denial,  revoca- 
tion of  tax  exemption. 

10.  Expenditures  for  television,  radio  and 
other  news  media  advertising. 

My  testimony  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  February  18, 
1969,  I  believe  is  important  to  the  de- 
liberations of  this  body  on  H.R.  13270. 
I  would  like  to  have  it  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Statement  of  Hon.  Wright  Patman.  Demo- 
crat OF  Texas,  Chairman,  Subcommittee 
ON  Foundations,  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  Before  the  CoMMrrrEE 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  Tax  Reform, 
February   18,  1969 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  greatly  appreciate  your 
invitation  to  testify  before  this  committee  on 
the  important  subject  of  privately-controlled, 
tax-exempt  foundations. 

Today,  I  shall  introduce  a  bill  to  end  a 
gross  inequity  which  this  country  and  its 
citizens  can  no  longer  afford:  The  tax- 
exempt  status  of  the  so-called  privately- 
controlled,  charitable  foundations,  and  their 
propensity  for  domination  of  business  and 
accumulation  of  wealth. 

Put  most  bluntly,  philanthropy — one  of 
mankind's  more  noble  instincts — has  been 
perverted  into  a  vehicle  for  institutionalized 
deliberate  evasion  of  fiscal  and  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Nation. 

This  has  been  accomplished  by  tax  immu- 
nities granted  by  the  United  States  Congress. 
The  use  of  the  tax-free  status,  as  I  shall 
amply  document,  reveals  the  continuing  de- 
votion of  some  of  our  millionaires  to  greed, 
rather  than  conversion  to  graciousness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  privilege  is  abused. 
it  should  be  withdrawn.  And  the  onerous 
burdens  on  65  million  taxpayers  demand  that 
Congress  curb  the  tax-exempt  foundations 
which,  in  unwitting  good  faith,  it  helped  to 
create. 

Did  the  Congress  intend  that  foundations 
use  their  tax-exempt  status  to  finance  the 
recruiting  of  college  football  players?  To  pay 
the  bills  for  several  years  of  gay  living  and 
partying  by  twin  sisters  who  befriended  an 
aging  millionaire?  The  foundations  fiddle 
while  the  small  businessman,  the  farmer,  the 
individual  citizen,  pay  the  tax  bills — and 
burn.  If  the  rich  care  to  fritter  away  their 
dollars  in  senseless  frivolity,  that  is  certainly 
their  privilege— but  Congress  has  no  obliga- 
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The  596  foundations  reported  total  receipts 
of  $559.7  million  during  the  first  accounting 
period  for  which  they  submitted  data  to  the 
Subcommittee  (usually  1951).  By  1966  the 
total  receipts  had  Increased  to  $1.3  billion. 

The  foundations  will  suffer  no  Injustice 
from  my  proposed  reforms.  Iiutead,  they  will 
finally  share  with  all  of  us  the  burden  of 
maintaining  ova  society.  If  foundations  pay 
their  share  of  taxes,  the  burden  on  65  mil- 
lion taxpayers  can  be  somewhat  lessened — 
the  most  welcomed  charity  of  all. 

One  of  the  questions  that  turns  up  fre- 
quently in  the  mall  I  receive  is,  "What  are 
the  Ford  and  Rockefeller  foundations,  the 
two  biggest  foundations  in  the  country,  really 
up  to?"  This  question  usually  stems  from  the 
following  type  of  expenditures  and  is  reason 
for  mounting  concern  over  foundation  op- 
erations: 

In  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  the  Ford 
Foundation  paid  out  $360,351.26  to  four  out- 
side law  flxms.  Of  this  amount,  $159,644.73,  or 
44  percent,  was  paid  to  Otnsburg  &  Feldman, 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Ford  Foundation  paid  out  $446,262.46 
for  public  relations  In  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  paid  $31,546.63 
to  Earl  Newsom  &  Company.  Inc.,  New  York 
City  public  relations  counsel,  in  1967. 

The  Ford  Foundation  spent  $210,037.38  for 
outside  printing  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

As  of  September  30.  1967.  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation had  357  employes  In  the  United 
States  and  920  in  foreign  countries. 

As  of  December  31.  1967,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  had  211  employees  In  the  United 
States  and  112  in  foreign  countries  exclud- 
ing nationals  hired  locally.  The  Rockefeller 
Foundation  sent  75  percent  more  money  out 
of  the  country  in  1966  than  It  spent  here.  It 
spent  $17.8  million  for  the  benefit  of  foreign 
Institutions  or  persons,  while  Individuals 
and  institutions  In  this  country  received  only 
$10.9  mUUon. 

The  Rockefeller  FViundatlon  spent  half  as 
much  just  running  its  New  York  office — $5.4 
million — as  It  spent  throughout  the  entire 
nation  in  1966.  It  spent  more  just  running 
Its  New  York  offices — in  salaries  and  the 
like — than  it  spent  on  "benevolence"  In  New 
York  State  and  California  combined.  The 
Foundation  spent  $1,693,762  In  India,  but 
not  a  penny  in  Arkansas.  It  spent  half  a 
million  dollars  In  Uganda,  but  not  a  cent 
in  Idaho.  It  spent  more  than  $1  million  in 
Nigeria,  but  it  could  bring  itself  to  spend 
only  $1,000  in  Kentucky. 

It  spent  nearly  $2  million  In  Colombia,  but 
it  spent  nothing  at  all  In  South  Carolina,  or 
Wyoming,  or  Maine,  or  Delaware. 

More  than  $5  million  went  into  the  upkeep 
of  its  elegant  offices  In  New  York,  but  only 
$2,374  of  Its  money  went  Into  West  Virginia. 

In  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  the  Ford 
Foundation  lost  $92,496.92  and  $100,119.58 
respectively  in  the  operation  of  Its  cafeteria 
and  dining  room,  and,  of  course,  the  taxpay- 
Ing  restaurant  owners  In  New  York  City  lost 
over  300  potential  customers. 

In  1966  and  1967,  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion lost  $44,456  and  $47,176  respectively  in 
the  operation  of  Its  lunchrooms,  and  the 
taxpaylng  restaurant  owners  In  New  York 
City  lost  over  200  potential  customers  here. 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  committee  will 
agree  that  there  Is  an  urgent  need  to  re- 
define the  role  of  the  privately-controlled 
charitable  foundation.  Are  the  giant  foun- 
dations on  the  road  to  becoming  political 
machines?  An  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  December  23,  1968  says  "Ford  grants  have 
gone  lately  for  widening  voter  registration 
In  Cleveland's  slums"  and  are  said  "to  have 
aided  the  election  of  Carl  B.  Stokes  in  No- 
vember 1967." 

The  Ford  Foundation  had  gross  Income  of 
$252  million  in  1967.  $385  million  In  1966, 
and  has  assets  valued  at  $3-3 '/i  billion.  The 
Rockefeller  Foundation  had  gross  Income  of 
$63  million  in  1967.  $42  million  In  1966.  and 


has  assets  valued  at  $736  million.  I  need  not 
tell  you  gentlemen  what  can  happen  In  a 
local,  state  or  national  election  where  this 
kind  of  money  is  turned  loose,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  in  behalf  of  their  favorite  candi- 
dates. 

This  committee  would  do  well  to  scrutinize 
closely  the  ventures  of  the  foundations  in 
politics.  The  Honorable  John  J.  Rooney  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York  can  tell  you  quite  a 
good  deal  about  that.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
Ford  Foundations'  grants  for  experimental 
school  decentralization  In  New  York  helped 
ignite  New  York  City's  longest  teacher's 
strike.  Have  the  giant  foundations  made  or 
do  they  plan  to  make  grants  that  will  aid 
certain  candidates  to  run  for  National,  state 
and  local  office?  Does  the  Ford  Foundation 
have  a  grandiose  design  to  bring  vast  politi- 
cal, economic  and  social  changes  to  the  na- 
tion in  the  1970's?  Is  vnls  what  Congress  had 
m  mind  when  it  granted  tax  exemption  to 
privately-controlled   foundations? 

I'  has  been  reported  that  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  others 
have  made  grants  to  public  servants.  This 
committee  should  consider  the  effect  on  pub- 
lic servants  when  they  are  subjected  to 
foundation  grants.  Will  the  grantees  be  crit- 
ical of  their  benefactors?  Do  you  want  the 
foundations  to  make  grants  to  public  serv- 
ants in  police  departments,  health,  or  san- 
itation departments?  Do  you  want  city  em- 
ployee unions  to  receive  foundation  grants? 

On  July  10,  1968,  a  story  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  said : 

"The  Ford  Foundation  has  offered  generous 
travel  grants  to  various  members  of  Ken- 
nedy's Senate  staff.  Including  three  of  the 
young  writers  and  Intellectuals  who  were  Im- 
portant influences  on  the  Senator's  philo- 
sophical development — Peter  Edelman,  Adam 
Walinsky  and  Tom  Johnston. 

"The  grants  are  provided  under  a  Founda- 
tion program  of  long  standing  that  seeks  to 
ease  the  transition  from  public  to  private 
life.  They  provide  up  to  a  year  of  leisure  and 
freedom  from  Immediate  financial  concerns." 

Subsequently,  the  Ford  Foundation  ad- 
vised us  that  the  following  aides  of  the  late 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  received  travel 
and  study  awards  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
aggregating  $131,069.50: 

Jerry    Bruno $19,450.00 

Joseph   Dolan 18.556.00 

Peter  Edelman 19,091.00 

Dall   Forsythe 6,390.00 

Earl  Graves 19,500.00 

Thomas  Johnston 10,190.00 

Adam  Walinsky 22,200.00 

Frank    Manklewlcz 16,692.00 

Total 131.069.50 

I  have  the  most  heartfelt  sympathy  for 
the  late  Senator  Kennedy's  associates!  but 
again  I  ask  this  Committee,  Is  this  what  the 
Congress  had  in  mind  when  it  granted  tax 
exemption  to  charitable  foundations?  Were 
aides  of  Vice  President  Humphrey,  Senator 
McCarthy,  and  Governor  Wallace  offered 
similar  awards  by  the  Ford  Foundation. 

As  you  know,  a  foundation  is  exempt  from 
taxation  today  under  section  501(c)(3)  of 
the  Code,  provided  It  is  organized  and  oper- 
ated exclusively  for  religious,  charitable, 
scientific,  testing  for  public  safety,  literary, 
or  education  purposes,  or  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  no  part  of 
the  net  earnings  of  which  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  indi- 
vidual, no  substantial  part  of  the  activities 
of  which  is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or  other- 
wise attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  and 
which  does  not  participate  in,  or  intervene 
m  (Including  the  publishing  or  distributing 
of  statements) ,  any  political  campaign  on 
behalf  of  any  candidate  for  public  office." 

In  coming  weeks,  the  foundation  lobbyists 
will  be  emitting  predictable  cries  that  they 
can't  "afford"  taxation  because  it  would 
divert  funds  from  their  "vital  activities"  in 
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public  welfare,  educational  and  other  fields. 
Let  us  dispense  with  this  nonsense  In  a 
hurry,  for  the  bloated  foundations  would 
benefit  greatly  from  forced  attendance  at  a 
financial  weight-watchers'  class.  If  their 
managements  have  trouble  deciding  which 
"vital"  programs  should  be  abandoned  be- 
cause of  the  20  percent  tax,  I  direct  their 
collective  attentions  to  several  gross  ex- 
amples of  foundation  foolishness  discovered 
during  our  Subcommittee's  study. 

While  our  cities  decay,  and  while  those  of 
us  not  fortunate  enough  to  merit  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  the  foundations  pay  a  10 
percent  surtax  to  keep  the  nation  more  or 
less  solvent,  the  Bollingen  Foundation  of 
New  York  City,  a  creation  of  the  Mellon 
banking  family  of  Pittsburgh,  spends  tax- 
free  dollars  on  such  esoteric  research  subjects 
as:  "The  works  of  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal," 
"The  phenomenology  of  the  Iranian  religious 
consciousness,"  "The  origin  and  significance 
of  the  decorative  types  of  medieval  tomb- 
stones In  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina." 

While  the  Congress  and  the  Administration 
searched  feverishly  for  funds  to  finance  es- 
sential urban  rebuilding  programs,  the 
Richard  King  Mellon  Foundation  sent  $50,- 

000  to  Ireland  for  the  "preservation  of  his- 
torical bvrildlngs." 

While  thousands  of  Puerto  Rlcan  young- 
sters drop  out  of  New  York  Schools  because 
they  can't  master  English,  the  Agricultural 
Development  Council,  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
one  of  the  13  Rockefeller-controlled  founda- 
tions In  our  study,  sends  $311,280  to  Japan 
to  "Improve  English  language  teaching  in 
Jap>ane6e  schools."  The  Ust  is  seemingly  end- 
less— one  could  call  the  examples  ironic,  but 

1  think  "tragic"  Is  the  beitter  adjective.  The 
shortage  of  physicians  in  America  is  critical, 
so  the  Commonwealth  Fund  of  New  York 
Bends  $208,141  to  Canada  for  medical 
education. 

The  fore-mentioned  Bollingen  Founda- 
tion, an  organization  that  seems  to  specialize 
in  sending  thousands  of  dollars  abroad  for 
the  development  of  trivia  Into  nonsense,  dis- 
bursed $212,113  m  foreign  grants  during  the 
period  January  1,  1965-November  15,  1967, 
Including  grants  for  the  following: 

Archaeological  research  and  preparation 
for  publication  of  a  study  relating  to  the 
remains  of  rural  chthonlc  traditions  which 
existed  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages — 
$4,500. 

Completion  of  study  of  a  Roman  mystery 
cult  of  the  second  and  third  centiuy,  A.D. — 
$5,000. 

Acquisition  of  data  on  Important  proto- 
hlstorlc  entrepots  and  on  maritime  activities 
of  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia  in  proto-hlstorlc 
times — $3,000. 

Congress  certainly  cannot  complain  If  the 
entire  Mellon  banking  family  assembles  in 
one  of  their  Pittsburgh  mansions  each  eve- 
ning for  a  round-table  discussion  on  the 
origin  and  significance  of  the  decorative  types 
of  medieval  tombstones  In  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina. If  the  Mellons  are  more  interes*ed  in 
medieval  tombstones  than  In  Pittsburgh  pov- 
erty, and  care  to  spend  their  money  study- 
ing 12th  and  13th  Century  church  construc- 
tion, that  is  the  Mellons'  affair.  However, 
there  is  no  obligation  upon  either  the  Con- 
gress or  the  American  citizenry  to  give  the 
Mellons  tax-free  dollars  to  finance  their  ex- 
otic Interests. 

In  sum:  The  foundation  programs  contain 
ample  fat  that  could  and  should  be  trimmed, 
and  the  Federal  government  can  find  better 
uses  for  the  money  than  studies  of  medieval 
tombstones. 

Grants  to  governments  by  U.S.  founda- 
tions are  not  without  precedent.  The  Ford 
Foundation,  for  example,  made  direct  grants 
(in  U.S.  dollars)  to  at  least  25  foreign  gov- 
ernments during  the  period  January  1,  1965- 
September  30.   1967:   United  Arab  Republic, 


Government  of  Jordan,  Government  of  Leba- 
non, Republic  of  Zambia,  Government  of 
Northern  Nigeria,  Federal  Republic  of  Ni- 
geria, Government  of  Midwestern  Nigeria, 
Government  of  Eastern  Nigeria,  Government 
of  Pakistan,  Government  of  West  Pakistan, 
Government  of  East  Pakistan,  Government 
of  India,  Republic  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  Syrian 
Arab  Republic,  RepubUc  of  Iraq,  United  Re- 
public of  Tanzania,  United  Mexican  States, 
Government  of  Kenya,  Republic  of  Tunisia, 
Government  of  Antigua,  Federal  Republic  of 
Cameroon,  Government  of  West  Bengal.  Re- 
public of  Chile,  United  States  of  Brazil.  Gov- 
ernment of  Nepal. 

Thus  far.  the  relationship  between  the  tax 
exempt  foundations  and  the  United  States 
Government  has  been  a  one-way  street — with 
the  foundations  doing  all  the  "glttin."  For 
example,  three  of  the  Rockefeller-controlled 
foundations  have  received  Federal  funds  to- 
talling at  least  $16  million  during  the  past 
13  years,  in  part  from  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

Our  review  of  the  records  of  25  of  the 
596  foundations  under  study  shows  that  22 
of  those  25  foundations  disbursed  grants 
abroad  In  dollars,  totalling  $70.4  million, 
purchased  foreign  securities  costing  $91  mil- 
lion, and  sent  $15.2  million  to  foreign  branch 
offices  during  the  period  January  1,  1969- 
November  20,  1967.  Translating  this  Into 
hardships  Imposed  on  our  tourists,  the  ag- 
gregate outlay  of  $176.6  million  is  equal  to 
the  amount  of  duty-free  goods  that  1,766,000 
Americans  would  be  permitted  to  bring  Into 
this  country  at  $100  a  person. 

The  second  part  of  my  reform  bill  Is  di- 
rected at  the  use  of  foundations  to  domi- 
nate businesses  and  to  escape  estate  taxes. 


Through  their  domination  of  numerous  cor- 
porations, the  foundations  wield  a  signifi- 
cant— and  unchecked — weight  In  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

The  progressive  development  of  thousands 
of  foundations  through  gifts  of  corporate 
stoclc  illustrates  the  Increasing  fiow  of  for- 
merly taxable  Income  into  these  coey  tax 
shelters.  In  the  hands  of  the  foundaOons, 
the  dividends,  of  course,  go  imtaxed,  and  our 
tax  base  Is  further  eroded. 

The  tax-exempt  foundation  has  long  been 
used  by  many  of  our  millionaires  as  a  loop- 
hole which  enables  them  to  avoid  Federal 
estate  taxes  and  thus  keep  their  businesses 
and  large  fortunes  Intact.  The  late  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Andrew  Mellon  used  a 
charitable  foundation  to  avoid  estate  taxes 
on  his  multimllllon  dollar  estate.  The  Ford 
Foundation  was  created  to  reduce  the  tax- 
able estates  of  Henry  and  Edsel  Ford,  and 
to  enable  their  heirs  to  avoid  having  to  sell 
Ford  Motor  Co.  stock  to  meet  estate  taxes. 
Thus  the  Ford  Foundation  was  given  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  equity  In  Ford  Motor 
Co. 

Substantial  portions  of  the  great  fortunes 
of  men  who  profited  by  the  enormous  expan- 
sion of  American  business  continue  to  find 
their  way  Into  tax-exempt  foundations.  These 
foundations  have  already  passed  and  will 
continue  to  pass — by  right  of  Inheritance — 
to  the  control  of  heirs  or  their  trustees.  This 
enables  a  few  Individuals  to  control  ever  In- 
creasing tax-exempt  wealth. 

Here  are  a  few  conspicuous  examples  of 
prominent  Americans  who  have  died  In  re- 
cent years  and  whose  personal  foundations 
will  receive  at  least  $293.4  million,  which  will, 
of   course,   escape   estate   taxes. 


|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


Donor 


Donee 


Approximate 

amount  that 
will  pass  to 

tlie  Founda- 
tion valued 

as  of  date  ot 
death 


Archibald  G.  Bush,  St.  Paul,  Minn The  Bush  Foundation,  St.  Paul,  Minn 

Henry  R.  Luce,  New  York,  N.Y Henry  Luce  Foundation,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Arthur  Vining  Davis  Pittsburgh,  Pa Arthur  Vining  Davis  Foundation  No.  2,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Oo  Arthur  Vining  Davis  Foundation  No.  3,  Miami,  Fla 

George  Gund  Cleveland,  Ohio The  George  Gund  Foundation,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mr  and  Mrs  Stephen  Currier,  New  York,  N,Y laconic  Foundation,  New  York,  NY 

Billy  Rose  New  York,  N.Y    Billy  Rose  Foundation,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Walt  Disney  Los  Angeles,  (jalif The  Oisney  Foundation,  Los  Angeles,  Calil 


$118.0 
68.0 
15.0 
30.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
2.4 


Total. 


293.4 


The  trend  to  shift  the  wealth  of  America's 
richest  families  Into  tax-exempt  foundations 
and  trusts  represents  a  gigantic  loophole  in 
our  tax  laws.  This  is  an  area  urgently  need- 
ing reform. 

Stanley  S.  Surrey,  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  Tax  Policy,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  in  a  speech  on  February 
23,  1967:  "The  present  resort  of  tax  and  busi- 
ness planners  to  the  creation  of  a  private 
foundation  to  hold  the  stock  of  a  business 
enterprise  so  as  to  perpetuate  the  family 
control  of  that  enterprise  is  a  complete  dis- 
tortion of  the  policies  and  philanthropic 
motivations  that  underlie  the  tax  benefits 
granted  charitable  contributions  and  chari- 
table Institutions."  I  agree  emphatically  with 
Mr.  Surrey's  statement,  and  urge  that  Con- 
gress put  an  end  to  this  distortion. 

Increasing  numbers  of  foundations  hold 
substantial  Interests  in  commercial  enter- 
prises. Of  the  596  foundations  under  study 
by  our  Subcommittee.  136  held  stock  in 
288  corporations  at  the  close  of  1966,  in 
amounts  ranging  from  five  to  100  percent  of 
the  outstanding  shares  of  at  least  one  class 
of  stock.  The  carrying  value  of  those  shares 
was  $2.5  billion,  the  estimated  market  vulue 
$4.9   billion.  Even  the  latter  figure  Is  most 


likely  an  understatement,  however,  because 
In  many  Instances  the  securities  were  in 
closely-held  companies  that  are  not  traded. 
A  prime  example  is  the  James  Irvine  Foun- 
dation, of  San  Francisco,  which  owns  53  per- 
cent of  the  Irvine  Co.,  which  in  turn  owns 
88,000  acres  of  suburban  Los  Angeles,  al- 
most one-fifth  the  land  area  of  Orange 
County.  The  land  is  reportedly  valued  at  SI 
billion — but  the  Foundation  carries  the 
Irvine  Company  stock  at  $2. 

Here  is  a  sampling  of  some  nationally- 
known  companies  that  had  substantial  links 
with  tax-free  foundations  at  the  end  of  1966: 

B.  Altman  &  Co.  (New  York)— 95  percent 
of  the  capital  voting  stock  owned  by  Altman 
Foundation,  New  York  City. 

American  Chain  &  Cable  Co..  Inc. — 17  per- 
cent of  the  capital  voting  stock  owned  by 
Wm.  T.  Morris  Foundation,  New  York  City. 

American  National  Insurance  Co. — 35  p>cr- 
cent  of  the  common  voting  stock  owned  by 
the  Moody  Foundation,  Galveston,  Tex. 

Cannon  Mills  Co. — 16  percent  of  the  com- 
mon voting  stock  owned  by  the  Cannon 
Foundation,  Inc.,  Concord,  N.C. 

Coca-Cola  International — 16  i)ercent  of  the 
common  voting  stock  owned  by  Emily  «: 
Ernest  Woodrtifl  Foundation,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
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My  constituents  in  East  Tex^s  have  a  bit- 
ter truism:  "Them  that  has,  gits."  When 
speaking  of  the  foundations,  one  can  add  two 
more  words:  "Them  that  has,  gits,  and 
keeps."  And  it  is  to  be  proclivity  of  some 
foundations  for  hoarding  money,  rather  than 
distributing  it,  as  they  are  supposed  to  do, 
that  the  third  section  of  my  reform  bill  is 
directed.  The  tax  returns  of  the  596  foun- 
dations under  study  by  our  Subcommittee 
indicate  they  had  accumulated  (meaning 
unspent)  Income  of  $1.9  billion  at  the  end  of 
1966.  At  the  end  of  the  first  accounting  pe- 
riod for  which  they  submitted  data  to  our 
Subcommittee  (usually  1951),  their  unspent 
Income  totalled  only  $364  million. 

My  solution  Is  straightforward,  and  sim- 
ple: The  foundations  were  created  to  spend, 
not  to  hoard  and  grow — thus  Congress  should 
require  them  to  spend,  annually,  their  net 
Income,  and  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  organized. 

The  foundation  problems  are  far  more  nu- 
merous and  serious  than  Treasury  officials 
have  been  willing  to  admit  publicly.  During 
our  Subcommittee's  1964  hearings,  I  made 
the  following  statement,  in  part: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  testi- 
fied that  it  is  the  Treasury's  duty  to  be  alert 
to  all  possible  violations  of  law.  The  Secre- 
tary also  says  (1)  he  does  not  consider  it 
proper  for  a  foundation  to  engage  in  In- 
sider's stock  deals,  stock  price  manipulations, 
short  sales,  margin  trading,  speculation  In 
commodity  futures,  or  to  act  as  an  unregu- 
lated source  of  stock  market  credit,  and  (2) 
the  SEC  should  be  alerted  to  the  possibility 
of  a  foundation's  Involvement  In  insider 
deals  and  stock  price  manipulations. 

"Yet,  testimony  before  this  Subcommittee 
Indicates  the  following : 

"The  IRS  does  not  examine  foundations 
to  determine  whether  they  are  violating  any 
Federal  securities  laws — Including  those  re- 
lating to  Insider's  stock  deals,  stock  price 
manipulations,  and  unregulated  sources  of 
stock  market  credit. 

"The  IRS  has  not  collected  any  informa- 
tion, as  to  the  extent  that  foundations  are 
Involved  in  speculation  and  trading  on  mar- 
gin. 

"The  IRS  has  not  collected  any  data  on 
the  Involvement  of  foundations  In  corporate 
proxy  fights. 

"The  IRS  does  not  examine  foundations  to 
determine  whether  their  foreign  operations 
may  be  in  conflict  with  Government  policies. 

"The  IRS  does  not  examine  foundations 
to  determine  whether  the  foundations  are 
channeling  income  and  corpus  In  a  direction 
that  may  hurt  competitors  and  Investors. 

"The  IRS  does  not  examine  foundations 
to  determine  whether  they  are  being  used 
as  a  device  for  engaging  In  various  trade 
practices  which  might  be  In  violation  of 
certain  statutes  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Contmiisslon  or  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision. 

"Few  of  the  persons  in  the  IRS  who  ex- 
amine foundation  tax  returns  would  be  suf- 
ficiently familiar  with  the  antitrust  law  to 
know  whether  the  practices  as  cited  may  vio- 
late Section  5  of  the  PTC  Act  or  the  Sher- 
man Act. 

"The  IRS  does  not  examine  foundations 
to  determine  whether  there  Is  a  conflict  of 
Interest  between  the  duties  of  a  foundation's 
directors  or  trustees  and  their  Interests  as 
officers,  stockholders  and  employees  of  busi- 
ness corporations  whose  stock  is  controlled 
by  the  foundation. 

"The  Acting  Commissioner  does  not  know 
of  any  cases  where  compensation  of  officers, 
directors  or  trustees  among  the  large  foun- 
dations has  been  unreasonable  or  unjusti- 
fied. Yet,  Mr.  Benson  Ford  received  $15,000 
for  attending  three  meetings  of  the  Ford 
Foundation. 

"The  IRS  does  not  review  a  foundation's 
Individual  charitable  donations. 


"The  IRS  has  no  rule  of  thumb  regarding 
the  percentage  of  Income  that  a  foundation 
must  spend  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
granted  tax  exemption. 

"The  IRS  does  not  examine  foundations 
to  determine  whether  contributions  are  be- 
ing made  to  the  foundations  by  persons  or 
organizations  that  supply  goods  or  services 
to  companies  interlocked  with  the  founda- 
tions. 

"The  IRS  does  not  know  how  much  money 
was  spent  overseas  by  U.S.  foundations  in 
1963. 

"The  IRS  does  not  examine  foundations  to 
determine  whether  they  are  making  loans 
overseas  that  may  be  contributing  to  our 
balance  of  payments  problem 

"This  Is  the  most  Impressive  record  of  do- 
nothing  that  I  have  seen  in  my  36  years  In 
Congress." 

I  regret  to  say  that  those  observations  are 
Just  as  pertinent  today  as  they  were  In  1964. 
The  fact  that  foundations  are  exempt 
from  taxation  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
exempt  from  other  Federal  laws.  Hence,  anti- 
trust law,  FTC  law,  SEC  law,  etc.  are  applica- 
ble to  foundations. 

It  Is,  of  course,  possible  for  a  foundation 
to  be  used  as  a  device  for  engaging  In  various 
trade  practices  which  may  be  a  violation  of 
certain  statutes  administered  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  or  the  Antitrust  Division. 
For  example,  contributions  may  be  made  to  a 
foundation  by  (1)  persons  or  organizations 
that  supply  goods  or  services  to  companies 
interlocked  with  the  foundations,  or  (2) 
from  persons  or  organizations  that  buy  goods 
or  services  from  companies  interlocked  with 
the  foundation.  The  point  Is  that  if  the  com- 
pany that  is  interlocked  with  a  foundation  Is 
doing  business  and  by  a  contribution  to  the 
parent  foundation  they  get  the  business  be- 
cause of  that  interlock,  they  are  obviously 
getting  an  advantage.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
should  consider  in  drafting  a  self -dealing  law. 
In  other  words,  a  contribution  can  be  made 
to  a  foundation  for  a  business  purpose  rather 
than  an  eleemosynary  purpose.  For  example, 
under  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  business 
concerns  are  prohibited  from  making  dispro- 
portionate discriminatory  discounts  to  par- 
ticular buyers  if  the  effect  might  be  to  sub- 
stantially lessen  competition  or  tend  to  cre- 
ate a  monopoly.  Hence,  contributions  to  a 
foundation  can  be  a  method  of  getting 
around  this  provision  of  law. 

Also,  there  is  the  business  practice  known 
as  reciprocity,  which  may  violate  the  anti- 
trust laws.  It  involves  tacit, or  actual  agree- 
ment to  do  business  with  a  firm  If  it  recipro- 
cates and  gives  business  in  return.  Founda- 
tions may  be  parties  to  reciprocity  arrange- 
ments. For  example,  a  business  affiliated  with 
a  foundation  may  say  to  one  of  its  suppliers, 
"I  will  buy  from  you  if  you  will  contribute 
to  such  and  such  a  foundation"  or,  "If  you 
buy  from  me,  such  and  such  foundation  will 
make  you  a  business  loan  at  favorable  terms". 
Our  study  Indicates  that  many  business 
suppliers  and  buyers  have  made  sizable  con- 
tributions to  foundations  controlled  by  cus- 
tomers. For  example,  we  know  that  a  number 
of  suppliers  of  the  Hilton  Hotel  chain  are 
contributors  to  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foun- 
dation, of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  C.  N.  Hilton,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Founda- 
tion, has  acknowledged  that,  during  the  fiscal 
years  ending  February  28,  1952  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1963,  29  donors — who  were  suppliers 
of  goods  or  services  to  Hilton  Hotels  Corpo- 
ration or  its  subsidiaries — made  contribu- 
tions to  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation  in 
the  amouiit  of  $61,695.18. 

Does  not  this  kind  of  situation  appear 
to  raise  the  specter  of  business  reciprocity — 
We  will  buy  from  you  If  you  contribute  to 
our  foundation? 

If  so,  does  it  not  raise  a  number  of  serious 
antitrust  problems?  Specifically,  may  it  not 
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Involve  a  possible  violation  of  the  Roblnson- 
Patmiit  Act  because  It  Involves  the  Induce- 
ment of  discriminatory  prices? 

Or  may  It  not  Involve  a  violation  of  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  PTC  Act  as  have  other  Instances 
of  business  reciprocity  because  they  Involve 
"unfair  methods  of  competition"? 

Here  Is  another  case  that  we  discussed  In 
our  hearings.  The  Rogosln  Foundation,  of 
New  York  City,  Is  controlled  by  the  Rogosln 
family.  The  Rogosln  family  has  also  domi- 
nated Beaunlt  Corporation  (formerly  Beau- 
nit  Mills,  Inc.),  Rogosln  Industries,  Limited, 
and  Skenandoa  Rayon  Corporation. 

On  December  31,  1952,  the  Foundation 
held  33'/!,  percent  of  the  nonvoting  preferred 
stock  of  Beaunlt  Mills,  Inc.  (carrying  value 
$2.7  million)  as  well  as  5  percent  of  the 
common  voting  stock  of  the  same  corpora- 
tion (carrying  value  $1.9  million). 

Beaunlt  Mills,  Inc.  manufactures  synthetic 
yarn,  knits  and  weaves  fabrics,  and  manu- 
factures Intimate  apparel.  The  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
has  been  a  buyer  of  lire-cord  yarn  from 
Beaunlt  Corporation. 

In  March  1952,  Goodyear  made  a  cash 
donation  of  $150,000  to  the  Rogosln  Founda- 
tion. Additionally,  on  March  10,  1952,  Good- 
year loaned  $2.5  million  to  the  Rogosln 
Foundation  at  4  percent  interest.  The  loan 
was  to  be  paid  off  In  Installments  due  Jan- 
uary 3-August  15,  1953.  January  3-August 
15,  1954,  and  January  3-August  15,  1955.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Foundation,  payments  on  the 
loan  were  made  on  August  15,  1953,  Augvist 
15,  1954,  and  August  15,  1955. 

The  Foundation  states  that  it  used  the 
$2.5  million  loan  to  purchase  from  Beaunlt 
Mills,  Inc.,  30.000  shares  of  the  latter's  pre- 
ferred stock.  An  identical  number  of  shares 
of  Beaunlt  Mills.  Inc.,  preferred  stock  was 
pledged  by  the  Foundation  as  collateral  for 
the  loan. 

So,    here    we    have    the    question    as    to 
whether  this  arrangement  Involves  a  price 
discount    from    Rogosin    to    Goodyear,    for 
which    Goodyear,    the    buyer,    compensated 
Rogosln   by   making   a   contribution    to   the 
Rogosln  Foundation.  If  this  were  the  case, 
would   It   not  seem   to   raise   both   tax   and 
antitrust    problems.    First,    it    Is    a    method 
whereby  the  buyer  compensates  the  seller  by 
making  a  tax  deductible  contribution  to  the 
Rogosln  Foundation?  Second,  would  not  this 
practice,  at  best,  be  a  distortion  of  the  pric- 
ing and  exchange  process  in  a  free  enterprise 
economy?    Third,    might    not    this    practice 
actually  involve,  (a)  a  violation  of  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman Act  because  it  Involved  dis- 
criminatory  pricing,   or    (b)    a   violation    of 
section  3  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  because  it  is  an  unfair  method  of  com- 
petition?  Additionally,  of  course,  Goodyear 
was  acting  as  a  source  of  unregulated  credit. 
Then  there  are  the  possible  antitrust  prob- 
lems— actual  or  potential  conflict  of  inter- 
est situations — that  may  stem   from  situa- 
tions where  board  members  of  foundations 
also  sit  on  the  boards  of  business  firms  that 
compete  with  each  other.   As  we  all   know, 
Section  8  of  the  Clayton  Act  provides  that 
no  person  shall  be  a  director  of  two  or  more 
competing  corporations.  Now,  that  Act  does 
not    apply    to    indirect    interlocks,    such    as 
when  a  foundation  has  two  board  members, 
one  of  whom  is  also  a  board  member  of  cor- 
poration A  and  the  other  member  is  on  the 
board  of  corporation  B  (a  competitor  of  A). 
While  there  is  nothing  illegal  about  such  an 
arrangement   under   Section   8,   there   could 
be  a  special  public  Interest  problem  when  a 
foundation     established     for     eleemosynary 
purposes  becomes  a  vehicle  for  such  Indirect 
Interlocks  which  might  affect  competition. 

Here  Is  another  area  that  this  panel 
should  explore.  Does  a  businessman  In  gov- 
ernment iK«e  a  greater  potential  conflict  of 
Interest  than  the  officials  of  foundations  in 


government — such  as,  for  example,  McGeorge 
Bundy,  President  of  the  Ford  Foundation, 
whose  overlords,  the  Ford  family,  have  im- 
mense commercial  interests  throughout  the 
world,  including  the  Middle  East?  It  seems 
to  me  a  bit  inconsistent  for  the  Congress  to 
require  a  businessman  to  completely  elimi- 
nate potential  conflict  of  interest  when,  at 
the  same  time.  It  permits  Mr.  Bundy  to  wan- 
der m  and  out  of  the  Government  while  re- 
taining his  $65,000  annual  salary  from  the 
Ford  Foundation.  This  was  the  case  in  June 
1967  when  Mr.  Bundy  became  Executive  Sec- 
retary to  the  National  Security  Council  Com- 
mittee on  the  Middle  East. 

Now,  to  turn  to  the  stock  market — there  Is 
ample  evidence  that  many  foundations  are 
actively  trading  in  the  market  with  sub- 
stantial portions  of  their  funds.  Judging  from 
the  content  of  their  portfolios  and  the  fre- 
quency of  turnover,  many  foundations  are 
concerned  less  with  equity  yields  and  infla- 
tionary trends  than  they  are  with  the  lure  of 
capital  gains  to  swell  their  principal  funds. 
I  might  add  that  former  Secretary  Dillon 
testified  that  he  shares  my  view  that  specu- 
lative gains  for  charity  are  not  worth  the  risk 
of  speculative  losses,  and  that  he  knew  of  no 
case  where  directors  or  trustees  of  a  founda- 
tion have  reimbursed  the  foundation  for 
losses  incurred  in  speculation. 

One  of  the  operations  that  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  close  scrutiny  of  this  committee 
Is  that  of  the  private  pooling  of  investments 
by  some  foundations— in  other  words,  the 
pooling  of  capital  to  trade  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket. For  example,  some  of  the  Rockefeller 
foundations  have  informed  us  that  they  have 
a  joint  investment  staff  of  16  persons,  not  in- 
cluding secretarial,  headed  by  Mr.  J.  Richard- 
son Dilworth,  which  provides  investment 
services  with  the  cost  shared  by  the  various 
Rockefeller  participants. 

Does  this  not  raise  some  potential  prob- 
lems— the  possibility  of  speculative  tactics, 
the  possibility  of  a  conflict  of  interest,  the 
possibility  of  huge  buying  power  that  will 
have  a  strong  impact  on  the  prices  of  stock 
they  deal  in? 

Secretary  Dillon  also  testified  that  a  foun- 
dation can  be  a  source  of  unfair  competition 
arising  from  active  use  of  foundation  assets 
by  donors  or  trustees  for  private  business 
ends,  and  that  there  are  an  infinite  number 
of  ways  in  which  foundation  assets  or  In- 
come can  be  used  for  the  preferment  of  one 
set  of  private  persons  over  another.  The  Sec- 
retary agreed  that  (1)  foundations'  money- 
lending  activities  put  them  into  unfair  com- 
petition with  private  lenders  and  also  give 
the  foundations  an  element  of  Infiuence  over 
a  wide  range  of  business  ventures,  and  (2» 
such  activities  may  present  problems,  such 
as  preferential  rates  of  interest.  All  this  Is 
made  possible  by  the  fact  that,  at  present, 
the  only  restraint  on  a  foundation's  money- 
lending  appears  to  be  that  loans  must  carry 
a  "reasonable"  rate  of  Interest  and  adequate 
security,  and  that  nothing  prevents  the 
foundation  from  making  loans  to  its  founder 
or  his  family,  the  businesses  under  his  con- 
trol, or  a  donor. 

I  conclude  v/ltfc  this  thought:  There  Is 
something  fundamentally  wrong  in  condi- 
tions which  make  such  acquisition  of 
economic  power  possible,  and  which  tolerate 
Its  continuation.  And  It  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  Congress  to  correct  those  conditions. 
I  am  indeed  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  this  distinguished  panel. 
Thank  you  very  much.  You  may  be  assured 
that  our  Subcommittee  will  do  everything 
possible  to  cooperate  with  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  1  have  Informed  Chairman 
Mills  that  we  will  be  delighted  to  loan  our 
records  and  our  staff  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  whenever  it  wishes. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  4  weeks 
ago  the  House  passed  the  measure  to  ex- 


tend the  10 -percent  surcharge  for  12 
months.  At  that  time  I  opposed  the  12- 
month  extension  of  the  surtax.  I  based 
my  opposition  to  this  extension  on  two 
factors. 

First,  my  belief  that  progress  toward 
the  adoption  of  a  meaningful  Ux  re- 
form package  should  be  guaranteed  be- 
fore any  further  steps  were  taken  to  ex- 
tend or  increase  the  tax   burden   now 
levied  on  America's  overtaxed  middle- 
income  taxpayers.  It  was  my  judgment 
that  we  had  for  too  long  considered  tax 
reform  and  tax  increase  as  two  separate 
matters.  I  believed  that  before  further 
increases  were  made   in   our   tax   rate, 
progress  had  to  be  made  in  eliminating 
the  evident  inequities  which  exist  in  our 
tax  structure.  I  mentioned  only  a  few 
of  the  loopholes.  I  referred  to  the  favor- 
able treatment  which  is  accorded  foun- 
dations. Attention  was  brought  to  the 
fact  that  several  hundred  taxpayers  with 
press  incomes  ranging  around  $1  million 
had  paid  no  Federal  income  tax  during 
the  last  tax  year.  Note  was  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  charitable  deductions  provi- 
sions were  slanted  to  give  unduly  favor- 
able treatment  to  the  wealthy.  In  short, 
it  was  my  considered  opinion  that  our  tax 
structure  as  it  stood  was  so  archaic — so 
badly  in  need  of  revision — that  a  thor- 
ougligoing  overhaul  of  the  tax  structure 
was  necessary  before  the  House  voted 
to  extend  the  surtax. 

Second,  I  indicated  my  belief  that  an 
adequate  case  had  not  been  made  for  a 
12-month  extension.  I  felt  at  that  time 
and  still  do  today  that  a  6-month  ex- 
tension would  provide  a  suflBcient  time  to 
enable  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
to  adopt  a  meaningful  reform  measure. 
Indicating  my  willingness  to  support  a 
6-month  extension,  I  was  reflecting  my 
genuine  concern  that  the  pressures  of 
inflation  which  are  all  too  evident  at 
this  time  coupled  with  the  need  to  in- 
crease Government  revenues  to  offset 
heavy  defense  spending  necessitated  a 
continuation  of  the  fiscal  restraint  which 
the  surcharge  measure  indicated.  How- 
ever, it  was  my  judgment,  that  a  6- 
month  extension  would  provide  suffi- 
cient time  to  determine  whether  or  not 
other  Government  policies  of  restraint 
would  be  sufiQcient  to  ameliorate  the  in- 
flationar>'  problem. 

Today,  I  find  that  the  two  circum- 
stances which  I  had  set  out  as  pre- 
conditions to  my  support  for  any  tax  ex- 
tension measure  have  been  met.  My  first 
condition  was  met  when  a  meaningful 
and  far-reaching  tax  reform  measure 
was  reported  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  It  will  be  voted  on 
this  week.  I  am,  in  general,  very  well 
pleased  with  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  most  effective  tax  reform 
measure  to  be  reported  in  over  three  dec- 
ades. I  believe  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Hous.  will  pass  the  tax 
reform  measure  when  it  comes  to  a  vote 
Thursday.  Moreover,  the  developments 
in  the  Senate  in  recent  weeks  make  it 
clear  that  a  tax  reform  measure  of  simi- 
lar magnitude  will  pass  that  body  too. 
My  second  condition  is  met  by  the  10- 
percent  surtax  extension  which  is  before 
the  House  at  this  time  and  which  extends 
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the  surtax  for  only  6  months.  As  I  indi- 
cated when  I  opposed  the  12-month 
extension,  I  would  support  a  6-month 
extension  if  an  extension  were  coupled 
with  the  assurancje  of  tax  reform.  Both 
of  the  conditions  have  been  met. 

In  closing,  let  t^e  make  clear  the  fact 
that  I  do  not  suiport  the  provision  of 
the  measure  which  will  be  reported  today 
which  would  extdnd  the  surtax  at  the 
rate  of  5   perceni  for  an  additional   6 
months  beginnlnaj  on  January  1,  1970. 
It   Is  my  judgment   that   the   issue   of 
whether  or  not  thflre  is  a  legitimate  need 
for  further  tax  ektension  can  be  ade- 
quately dealt  with  when  the  need  is  doc- 
umented. It  Is  nok  at  all  clear  at  this 
time  whether  or  nbt  added  tax  restraint 
will  be  needed  bekrond  the  first  of  the 
year.  There  are  some  indications  that 
the  economy  is  beginning  to  approach  a 
leveling  off  in  thfe  rate  of  inflation.  I 
would  hope  that  this  is  true.  Above  and 
beyond  my  hope,  i  do  not  feel  that  we 
should  legislate  inj  this  period  of  Igno- 
rance. The  best  w^  can  do  at  this  point 
is  to  specniate  about  the  future.  Recent 
fictions  by  the  House  and  Senate  make 
it  very  clear  that! it  is  possible  for  the 
Congress  to  move  last  and  effectively  on 
tax  policy.  Thereflore,  I  would  suggest 
lat  it  is  inappropriate 
tension  of  the  surtax 
Should,  of  course,  a 
for  further  extension, 
be  considered  the 
vhen  the  10-percent 
se  expire. 

Chairman,  the  Tax 
^fore  the  House  con- 
pages  dealing  with 
of  what  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  reported  to 
the  floor  is  excellejit  and  will  deal  with 
the  critical  and  nagran'  abuses — self- 
dealing  and  manipi  lation  of  foundations 
for  private  gain — t|iat  have  marked  the 
operations  of  some  bmall,  personal  foun- 
dations in  the  past  Most  of  the  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  foundations  is  con- 
structive and  much  needed. 

However,  severa  of  the  provisions 
dealing  with  the  private  philanthropic 
foundations  and  their  role  In  American 
society,  are  matterii  of  great  concern.  I 
am  speaking  today  because  I  fear  that, 
perhaps  inadvertently,  some  provisions 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  will  lead  to  an 
erosion  of  a  deep  and  vital  tradition  in 
American  Life,  the  principle  of  private 
social  initiative.  The  Congress  certainly 
has  the  right  and  jbligation  to  inquire 
into  the  operations  of  American  philan- 
thropic operations  iind  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  insure  that  Ihe  foundations  con- 
tinue do  what  they  are  supposed  to  do 
for  our  country — apply  private  wealth 
for  the  public  good.  But  in  enacting  such 
legislation  the  Congress  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  exert  careful  regulation  while 
avoiding  either  intended  or  unintended 
punitive  action.  This,  I  am  afraid,  we 
may  have  done  in  the  case  of  several 
provisions  which  I  uill  discuss  In  a  mo- 
ment. 

However,  I  should  first  like  to  talk  gen- 
erally about  the  uQique  and  vital  role 
which  private  found  itions  play  in  Amer- 
ican life.  In  doing  ao,  It  is  necessary  to 
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sweep  away  some  of  the  mythology  and 
misinformation  that  has  grown  up  about 
American  foundations.  Some  of  this  has 
grown  up  In  recent  years  as  a  result  In 
part  of  unwise  decisions  and  actions 
taken  by  the  foimdations  themselves. 

One  of  these  myths  Is  that  foundations 
represent  dangerous  concentrations  of 
social  and  economic  power.  The  Treasury 
Department's  report  on  private  founda- 
tions in  1965  dealt  with  this  matter  and 
found  that  it  lacked  factual  basis.  The 
evidence  is  clear — indeed,  obvious — that 
foundations  do  not  constitute  a  menac- 
ing complex  of  institutional  power. 

Another  myth  is  that  American  foun- 
dations are  great  reservoirs  of  money. 

The  assets  of  all  American  foundations 
total  some  $20  billion.  This  is  a  large  sum. 
to  be  sure,  but  if  we  compare  it  against 
the  great  problems  that  foimdations  ad- 
dress, that  sum  begins  to  shrink.  For  ex- 
ample, foundations  are  deeply  engaged 
in  efforts  to  advance  the  quality  and  ex- 
tent of  education  at  all  levels.  Yet  even  if 
all  their  assets  were  applied  to  education, 
they  would  equal  about  one-third  of  na- 
tional education  expenditures  for  just  1 
year.  To  put  the  matter  of  scale  in  even 
sharper  perspective,  let  me  note  that  I 
have  spoken  so  far  of  the  assets  of  foun- 
dations; the  annual  income  available  for 
foimdations  to  disburse  comes  to  $1  bil- 
lion. In  fact,  even  within  the  total  field  of 
private  philanthropy,  foundations  pro- 
vide a  relatively  small  percentage,  only  8 
percent.  The  greatest  philanthropist  still 
is  the  individual  citizen  who  accounts  for 
nearly  80  percent  of  all  donations. 

The  impact,  uniqueness,  and  value  of 
foundations  lie  not  in  their  size  but  in  the 
way  they  operate — as  creative  forces  that 
exert  enormous  leverage  for  progress  in 
himian  affairs.  This  does  not  apply,  of 
course,  to  every  foundation  in  the  United 
States.  There  are,  after  all,  some  20,000 
of  them. 

And,  most  foundations,  though  quite 
law  abiding,  are  little  more  than  incor- 
porated channels  for  giving  by  individ- 
uals. But  they  account  for  a  quite  small 
proportion  of  the  field,  both  In  assets  and 
influence. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  all  founda- 
tions assets  are  held  by  a  relative  hand- 
ful, perhaps  200  of  the  general  purpose 
foundations — those  whose  governing 
concept  is  the  identification  of  problems 
important  to  American  society  and  the 
support  of  efforts  toward  their  solution. 
These  few  hundred  are  the  leaders  in 
the  field.  They  include  of  course  the 
foundations  whose  names  have  become 
household  words— Carnegie,  Rockefeller, 
Ford,  Kellogg,  Lilly,  Old  Dominion,  Sloan 
and  Guggenheim.  But  among  these  are 
also  such  professionally  managed  and 
socially  productive  Institutions  as  the 
Falk  Foundation  in  Pittsburgh,  the  Bab- 
cock  and  Reynolds  Foundations  of  North 
Carolina,  the  Hill  Foundation  in  Minne- 
sota, the  Kettering  and  Beaumont  Foun- 
dations in  Ohio,  the  Meyer  Foundation 
here  in  Washington,  the  Mott  Founda- 
tion in  Michigan,  the  Rosenberg  Founda- 
tion in  California,  and  dozens  of  others. 
Another  myth  that  has  surrounded 
foundations  is  their  untouchabillty— that 
since  they  are  under  nobody's  control 
they  are  accountable  to  no  one  and  free 


to  do  mischief  as  well  as  good,  to  engage 
In  folly  as  well  as  high  purpose.  This 
myth  has  intensified,  I  believe,  because 
we  are  drifting  in  this  country  toward  a 
mistaken  definition  of  accountability.  We 
more  and  more  believe  that  to  be  ac- 
countable an  Institution  must  be  regu- 
lated by  Government. 

One  reason  foundations  have  been 
able  to  do  so  much  Is  precisely  because 
they  enjoy  an  unusual  degree  of  freedom 
of  action  and  of  inquiry.  That  permits 
them  to  respond  to  changed  conditions 
and  needs,  to  venture  down  unfamiliar 
paths  when  there  seems  to  be  a  promise 
of  an  important  result  to  society.  They 
are.  after  all.  private  institutions,  es- 
tablished with  private  wealth.  Nonethe- 
less, the  best  of  them — the  vast  majority 
of  the  leaders  I  spoke  of  earlier — recog- 
nize large  public  responsibilities.  In  ef- 
fect, they  see  themselves  as  quasi-public. 
Thus,  many  leading  foundations  go  well 
beyond  the  legislative  requirements  of 
reporting  and  public  disclosure  of  their 
activities.  And  sections  of  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us,  such  as  those  involving  grants 
to  individuals,  would  add  new  require- 
ments for  reporting  and  public  disclosure, 
designed  to  avoid  abuses. 

Furthermore,  foundations  have  widely 
representative  Ix^ards  of  trustees,  men 
and  women  of  unquestioned  dedication  to 
public  service  and  enviable  records  of 
judgment  and  accomplishment.  The  pres- 
ence on  the  boards  of  foundations  of  such 
trustees  as  Roger  Blough,  Amory  Hough- 
ton, P.  R.  Kappel,  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  El- 
liot V.  Bell,  Philip  D.  Reed,  Detlev  Bronk, 
Barry  Bingham,  C.  Douglas  Dillon,  Lee 
A.  DuBridge,  George  D.  Woods,  Robert 
McNamara,  Frederick  Seltz,  Devereaux 
C.  Josephs,  Lucius  D.  Clay,  Lewis  W. 
Douglas,  Caryl  Hasklns,  Harding  Ban- 
croft. John  Cowles,  Gabriel  Hauge,  Rob- 
ert F.  Goheen,  Arthur  Dean,  Father 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  Whitney  North 
Seymour,  Erwln  D.  Canham,  Francis 
Biddle,  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  Arthur  F. 
Burns,  David  E.  Lillenthal,  Luis  Munoz- 
Marin,  and  Charles  P.  Taft  constitute  a 
powerful  assurance  that  foundations  will 
act  responsibly  and  will  be  accountable 
in  the  broadest  sense  to  American  socie- 
ty. Foundations  are  also  open  to  review 
by  the  press,  and  their  performance  un- 
dergoes continuing  "market  evaluation" 
by  academic  and  commimlty  institutions 
that  cooperate  with  them.  Those  Institu- 
tions are  perhaps  the  most  informed 
judges  of  the  worth  and  effectiveness  of 
foundations. 

As  the  president  of  one  foundation  has 
said — 

Philanthropy  is  an  act  of  trust.  It  Involves 
three  paxUea — the  giver,  the  receiver,  and 
the  public.  The  giver  trusts  the  Integrity  and 
purpose  of  the  receiver,  the  receiver  in  turn 
trusts  the  giver's  obligation  to  respect  his 
Independence,  and  lastly  the  public  trusts 
that  this  transaction  Is  motivated  solely  by 
the  desire  to  serve  the  common  welfare. 

And  finally.  Congress  does  have  and 
has  exercised,  ever  since  1915.  the  right 
to  inquire  into  activities  of  foundations. 
Leading  foundations,  indeed,  welcome 
responsible  congressional  inquiry.  It 
gives  them  a  rare  opportunity  to  respond 
to  public  curiosity  and  to  explain  their 
own  ways  and  means  In  the  highest  rep- 
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resentative  forum  In  the  land.  And  this 
Is  as  It  should  be.  The  foundations  have 
an  obligation  of  candor,  and  in  such 
periodic  inquiries  the  Congress  has  its 
own  obligation  to  hear  from  all  sides 
within  and  without  the  foundation  field. 

The  foundations  themselves  have  tak- 
en measures  in  the  past  to  Insure  greater 
public  understanding  and  to  increase 
their  accountability. 

They  have  established  a  documen- 
tation center  that  encourages  and  assists 
foundations  to  report  publicly  on  their 
activities.  Several  hundred  of  the  larger 
community  and  family  foundations  have 
formed  a  council  to  share  technical  as- 
sistance and  professionalize  their  opera- 
tions. 

And  currently  foundations  are  co- 
operating with  an  independent  private 
commission  of  distinguished  men  that  is 
conducting  a  large-scale  inquiry  into  the 
role  of  foundations,  the  Peterson  Com- 
mls.sion,  among  whose  members  is  our 
distinguished  former  colleague,  Thomas 
B.  Curtis.  The  Commission  is  expected 
to  file  its  report  later  this  year.  Founda- 
tions large  and  small  have  gone  to  ex- 
traordinary effort  not  only  to  respond  to 
the  large-scale  periodic  congi-essional  in- 
quiries but  also  to  share  their  experience 
and  talent  with  congressional  commit- 
tees and  executive  agencies  on  an  array 
of  special  problems  in  education,  public 
health,  the  arts,  population,  and  many 
other  fields. 

The  most  pervasive  myth  of  all  is  that 
foundations  are  little  more  than  tax 
dodges.  The  corollary,  of  course,  is  that 
foundation  funds  are  really  public  funds. 
The  cynics  and  critics  who  use  this  myth 
to  undermine  foundations  or  to  treat 
them  as  just  another  agency  of  Govern- 
ment misread  both  the  historical  ante- 
cedents of  American  philanthropy  and 
the  present  function  of  foundations.  This 
approach  also  runs  counter  to  a  pro- 
found tradition  of  which  the  modern 
American  foundation  is  perhaps  the 
crowning  example.  That  tradition — as 
old  as  mankind  itself — is  the  impulse  to 
help  one  another.  No  society  has  a  mo- 
nopoly on  this  fundamental  human  in- 
clination. We  ascribe  it  to  the  Judeo- 
Chrlstian  ethic  because  that  is  the  well- 
spring  of  our  civilization.  Indeed  at  least 
one  historian  has  noted  that  some  Eu- 
ropeans regarded  the  very  settlement  of 
the  American  continent  as  an  act  of 
philanthropy.  The  charitable  Impulse 
arrived  in  this  country  as  early  as  the 
first  settlers.  One  of  the  real  founders  of 
American  philanthropy  was  the  Puritan 
leader  John  Winthrop  of  my  own  State 
who  preached  a  classic  sermon  titled  'A 
Model  of  Christian  Charity  "  as  his  com- 
pany sailed  toward  New  England  in  1630. 

Said  Winthrop: 

In  this  duty  of  love  we  must  love  broth- 
erly without  dissimulation,  we  must  love  one 
another  with  a  pure  heart,  fervently,  we  must 
bear  one  another's  burdens,  we  must  not 
look  only  on  our  own  things  but  also  on  the 
things  of  our  brethren. 

The  seed  of  American  philanthropy 
was  nurtured  by  William  Perm,  Cotton 
Mather,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Benjamin 
Rush,  Peter  Cooper,  and  hundreds  of 
others  who  demonstrated  concern  for 


their  fellow  man  even  while  fashioning 
a  new  nation  as  rugged,  independent 
men. 

But  something  distinctive  happened  to 
philanthropy  on  these  shores.  Our  gen- 
erosity has  gone  t>eyond  charity.  Our 
concern  for  the  poor  and  the  afflicted  and 
for  general  social  ills  has  sought  to  reach 
beyond  the  dole,  beyond  palliatives,  and 
into  root  causes  and  out  to  lasting  reme- 
dies and  effective  preventatives.  The 
purpose  of  our  philanthropy  has  become 
nothing  less  than  the  affirmative  promo- 
tion of  the  welfare,  happiness,  and  cul- 
ture of  mankind. 

Moreover,  while  we  have  continued  to 
place  great  reliance  on  individual  gen- 
erosity we  have  consciously  institutional- 
ized the  philanthropic  impulse  as  a  mat- 
ter of  public  policy.  The  American  ge- 
nius for  organization  has  fussed  with  the 
deep  charitable  tradition  into  a  form 
that  is  the  wonder  and  envy  of  far  older 
civilizations. 

The  second  great  tradition  embodied 
in  the  contemporary  foundation  is  the 
diversity  of  American  life.  Our  strength 
springs  from  many  wells.  We  have  cher- 
ished the  multiple  roots  of  our  popula- 
tion and  we  place  a  high  value  on  a 
multiplicity  of  effort.  Government  has 
grown  in  scale  and  extent  of  interest  far 
beyond  the  design  of  our  Republic's 
founders,  but  we  still  look  to  private  in- 
itiative for  some  of  our  most  important 
work.  This  habit  does  not  so  much  be- 
speak a  fear  of  massive  and  overween- 
ing government.  That  is  only  part  of  it. 
Principally  it  refiects  our  deep  convic- 
tion in  the  positive  advantages  of  variety 
and  competition  in  social,  education,  sci- 
entific and  cultural  matters,  our  deep  be- 
lief that  the  sum  of  many  parts  is  far 
richer  than  a  single  whole,  enlarging 
the  area  for  choice  in  approaches,  con- 
cepts, and  values. 

This  technique  of  social  progress 
through  cooperation  rather  than  by  to- 
tal Government  control  and  involvement 
attracted  the  comment  of  that  most  as- 
tute foreign  ob.server,  Alexis  de  Toque- 
ville.  Upon  returning  to  France  in  1830, 
he  wrote: 

The  Americans  are  the  most  peculiar  peo- 
ple in  the  world.  You'll  not  believe  it  when 
I  tell  you  how  they  behave.  In  a  local  com- 
munity in  their  country  a  citizen  may  con- 
ceive of  some  need  which  is  not  being  met. 
What  does  he  do?  He  goes  across  the  street 
and  discusses  it  with  his  neighbor.  And  then 
what  happens?  A  committee  comes  into  ex- 
istence and  then  the  committee  begins  func- 
tioning on  behalf  of  that  need  and,  you  won't 
believe  this  taut  it  is  true.  All  of  this  is  done 
without  any  reference  to  any  bureaucrat,  all 
of  this  is  done  by  private  citizens,  on  their 
own  initiative. 

While  both  the  range  of  Government 
grew  and  the  complexity  of  our  social 
problems  grew  enormously  in  the  en- 
suing century,  belief  in  the  value  of  pri- 
vate effort  for  the  common  good  per- 
sisted. Abraham  Flexner.  one  of  the  phi- 
lanthropic statesmen  of  this  century 
summed  it  up  as  follows : 

The  level  of  a  civilization  can  perhaps  be 
measured  by  the  extent  of  private  initiative, 
private  responsibility,  private  organization 
in  all  the  flelds  open  to  human  culture. 


Every  town  and  city  in  this  country 
is  richer  for  the  effort  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  private  organizations 
that  carry  forward  the  philanthropic  im- 
pulse— the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  the 
4-H  Clubs,  the  Red  Cross,  the  YMCA, 
the  YWCA,  and  the  YMHA  as  well  as 
organizations  devoted  to  the  conquest  of 
disease,  the  American  Heart  Association, 
the  American  Cancer  Society;  the  great 
organizations  that  have  grappled  with 
severe  problems  of  racial  anguish,  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  and  the  National 
Urban  League,  the  Urban  Coalition,  and 
others.  Add  in  the  important  scientific 
and  scholarly  organizations  whose  pa- 
tient painstaking  work  in  the  quiet  of 
laboratories  and  libraries  yield  over  time 
the  basic  knowledge  and  insights  that 
enrich  us  all — the  Brookings  Institution, 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search, the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies,  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  the  Council  on  Library  Re- 
sources, Resources  for  the  Future,  the 
Nature  Conservancy,  and  many  others, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  great  private  col- 
leges and  imlversities.  many  in  my  own 
State.  All  these  contribute  to  the  vigor 
of  American  society  as  surely  as  the 
wealth  of  our  mines,  fields,  and  factories. 

The  purpose  of  foundations  is  not  ma- 
terial profit,  but,  rather  the  advance- 
ment of  human  well-being,  and  so  they 
are  tax-exempt  organizations.  However, 
the  heavy  burden  of  taxation  on  indi- 
viduals has  aroused  strong  pressures  for 
relief  and  reexamination  of  basic  prem- 
ises, including  the  whole  field  of  exemp- 
tions. I  strongly  support  tax  reforms. 

But  in  the  process  we  must  guard 
against  unwittingly  destroying  or  dam- 
aging sources  of  wealth  that  no  amount 
of  tax  revenue  can  replace.  If  in  the  des- 
perate search  for  tax  relief  we  somehow 
circumscribe  the  great  nonprofit  sector, 
we  should  first  carefully  calculate 
whether  the  taxpayer  will  not  in  the  long 
range  suffer  consequences  far  heavier 
than  the  amount  by  which  his  burden 
may  be  lightened. 

We  take  philanthropy  so  much  for 
granted  that  the  danger  of  miscalcu- 
lating for  a  short-term  fiscal  or  political 
advantage  is  great.  Foundations  are  a 
perfect  case  in  point.  They  have  been 
taken  for  granted  because  they  work  on 
fundamental  problems,  and  the  results  of 
their  efforts  are  better  measured  over  the 
years  and  decades  than  by  daily  head- 
lines. 

Some  foundations  work  so  unobtru- 
sively that  the  field  has  acquired  an  un- 
fortunate reputation  for  a  reticence  that 
is  sometimes  even  mistaken  for  secre- 
tlveness.  Leaders  in  the  foundation  field 
have  of  late  realized  that  they  must  strike 
a  better  balance  between  the  need  for 
public  accountability  and  a  reluctance 
to  appear  to  be  self-serving.  My  own 
view  is  that  the  public  ought  to  know 
more  about  the  distinguished  record  of 
foundation  contributions  to  the  public 
well-being.  For  example,  with  the  ex- 
ceptions of  hearing  reference  to  the  Car- 
negie libraries  and  the  Rockefeller  work 
in  eliminating  rural  disease,  our  school- 
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little  of  the  unique  and 
f(mndations  in  American 


children  learn 
rich   role   of 
life. 

We  need  to  tike  inventory  and  remind 
ourselves  of  th(e  contributions  Initiated 
by  American  foundations  for  the  last 
century  and  ddwn  to  the  present.  The 
most  cursory  glinpse  discloses  such  land- 
marks as —        I 

Thorough  reform  of  medical  educa- 
tion :  J 

The  national  merit  scholarship  pro- 
gram to  help  talented  students  get  a 
college  education; 

Control  of  yellow  fever  and  other  en- 
demic diseases: 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard's  pioneering 
experiments  in  locketrj- ; 

The  college- raculty  pension  system, 
the  first  major  step  to  overcome  the 
financial  hardsliips  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

A  nationwide  drive  against  loan  shark 
practices ; 

Legal  aid  and  defense  for  the  poor; 

Greater  educa  tional  and  economic  op- 
portunity for  mi  nority  groups ; 

Early  assistance  to  Dr.  Jonas  Salk's 
polio-vaccine  rei  learch  ; 

"An  American  Dilemma,"  by  Gunnar 
Myrdal,  a  pione«  ring  study  of  Negro  con- 
ditions ; 

The  founding  jf  free  public  libraries; 

Pilot  experiments  in  combating  pov- 
erty; 

Introduction  )f  public  television  and 
television  as  a  leaching  tool; 

Cracking  of  tlie  "genetic  code"  mech- 
anism that  shares  all  plant  and  animal 
cells;  and 

The  Mount  Wi  son  and  Mount  Palomar 
telescopes,  whici  have  provided  major 
new  knowledge  iibout  the  universe. 

The  record  is  ;xtensive  and  inspiring; 
moreover,  the  fo  ondations  are  not  living 
off  past  glories.  '  They  are  in  fact  helping 
American  societj  to  adapt  rationally  and 
constructively  tc  the  turbulent  changes 
of  our  day.  Thei;  ■  vitality  is  greater  than 
ever,  and  so  is  thi  lir  variety. 

Just  a  few  yeai  s  ago  doubts  were  raised 
as  to  the  need  fc  r  foundations  in  an  era 
when  the  role  of  Government  had  ex- 
panded so  great  y  into  such  traditional 
fields  of  foundat  on-giving  as  education, 
health,  and  even  ;he  arts.  But  neither  the 
New  Frontier  no :  the  Great  Society  has 
diminished  the  m  led  for  foundation  work. 
They  have  continued  to  play  a  vital 
role  in  supporting  established  agencies 
and  in  experimei  ting  on  a  small  scale  in 
untried   areas    v  here    the   Government 
should  not  or  wi  1  not  yet  operate  mas- 
sively. The  fount  ations  are  assisting  ex- 
perimental ventu  res  in  the  reform  of  our 
welfare  system.  T  riey  are  helping  to  fash- 
ion imaginative  a  pproaches  in  conserva- 
tion, ecology,  and  restoration  of  the  qual- 
ity of  our  environment.  To  their  proud 
record  in  educational  refonn  they  are 
adding  fresh  cha  )ters — for  example,  the 
revitalization  of  :  egal  education  to  meet 
new  public  respor  sibilities  and  a  restruc- 
tuiing  of  medical  education  to  meet  ur- 
oan  and  rural  community  health  needs. 
Notwithstanding  the  growth  of  Federal 
scholarship    and    fellowship    programs, 
particularly  needi  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Individ  jals  for  assistance  in 


their  basic  education,  specialized  ad- 
vanced study,  or  mldcareer  training  are 
being  met  only  through  highly  selective 
and  imaginative  foundation  programs. 

The  Nation's  severely  strapped  artistic 
institutions  still  await  an  adequate  gov- 
ernmental response,  and  even  when  that 
comes  they  will  need  foundation  support 
for  new  programs  and  ventures.  Ever 
since  the  emergence  .of  television  as  a 
major  means  of  communication,  founda- 
tions have  carried  on  the  lonely  struggle 
to  preserve  part  of  the  spectrum  for 
purely  educational  and  public  purposes; 
now  their  perseverance  has  moved  pub- 
lic television  into  an  era  of  great  prom- 
ise and  impact. 

While  Americans  take  scientific  agri- 
culture for  granted,  today  in  a  dozen  un- 
derdeveloped countries  American  foun- 
dations are  helping  to  seed  what  has 
become  known  as  a  Green  Revolution, 
through  development  and  dissemination 
of  remarkable  new  varieties  of  rice, 
wheat,  and  other  basic  foodstuffs. 

The  basic  story  of  how  foimdations 
have  worked  to  help  the  Nation  survive 
its  racial  ordeal  has  yet  to  be  told,  and 
when  it  is  I  think  some  of  those  who 
have  thoughtlessly  pinned  labels  like 
troublemaker  and  agitator  on  foimda- 
tions may  have  second  thoughts. 

The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future 
potential  of  foundations  is  best  summed 
up,  perhaps,  by  the  1965  Treasury  De- 
partment report: 

Private  philanthropy  plays  a  special  and 
vital  role  in  our  society.  Beyond  providing 
for  areas  Into  which  government  cannot  or 
should  not  advance  (such  as  religion),  pri- 
vate philanthropic  organizations  can  be 
uniquely  qualified  to  initiate  thought  and 
action,  experiment  with  new  and  untried 
veniures,  dissent  from  prevailing  attitudes, 
and  act  quickly  and  flexibly. 

Private  foundations  have  an  important 
part  in  this  work.  Available  even  to  those 
of  relatively  restricted  means,  they  enable 
individuals  or  small  groups  to  establish  new 
charitable  endeavors  and  to  express  their 
own  bents,  concerns,  and  experience.  In  doing 
so,  they  enrich  the  pluralism  of  our  social 
order.  Equally  important,  because  their  funds 
are  frequently  free  of  commitment  to  spe- 
cific operating  programs,  they  can  shift  the 
focus  of  their  interest  and  their  financial 
support  from  one  charitable  area  to  Ein- 
other.  They  can,  hence,  constitute  a  power- 
ful instrument  for  evolution,  growth,  and 
improvement  in  the  shape  and  direction  of 
chari'.y. 

If  then  private  foimdations  are  such 
an  indispensable  feature  of  our  national 
life,  why  are  they  under  attack?  And  why 
is  there  a  danger  that  they  will  be  legis- 
lated into  blandness? 

Tlie  fault  in  part  lies  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. There  are  abuses  in  the  founda- 
tion field  but  the  Congress  has  failed, 
until  today,  to  deal  with  them.  The  law 
permits  the  relatively  easy  establishment 
of  foundations  that  may  be  used  more 
for  private  gain  than  for  philanthropic 
good.  The  Treasury  Department's  1965 
investigation  revealed: 

The  preponderant  number  of  private 
foundations  perform  their  functions  without 
tax  abuse. 

And  there  is  now  before  the  House  a 
set  of  carefully  considered,  intelligent 
proposals    for    preventing    these    few 


abuses.  One  would  prohibit  dealings  be- 
tween a  foimdatlon  and  any  substantial 
donor  and  insure  that  assets  dedicated  to 
charity  will  actually  be  used  for  that 
purpose.  Another  would  assure  steady 
distribution  of  foundations'  net  income. 
The  involvement  of  foundations  in  a 
business  substantially  unrelated  to  the 
philanthropic  function  of  the  founda- 
tion would  be  limited.  Transactions  in 
which  foundations  may  acquire  busi- 
nesses by  means  of  borrowing  with  tax- 
exempt  income  would  be  prohibited. 

These  necessary  reforms  would  elimi- 
nate the  scattered  abuses  that  have  un- 
fairly tarnished  the  reputation  of  one  of 
American  society's  most  treasured  re- 
sources. It  is  a  mark  of  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  bona  fide  foundations  of  this 
country  that  they  have  publicly  and  con- 
sistently concurred  in  the  substance  of 
these  proposals  and  urged  their  passage. 
By  curbing  abuses  these  proposals  would 
remove  any  cloud  of  suspicion  and  serve 
to  strengthen  and  encourage  the  growth 
of  responsible  philanthropy. 

But  along  with  these  constructive  pro- 
posals have  come  several  others.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  tax  reform,  nor 
with  the  business-related  abuses  that 
have  rightly  preoccupied  many  Members 
of  Congress  for  many  years.  Instead,  this 
second  set  of  proposals  strike  at  some  of 
the  most  valuable  and  necessary  activ- 
ities in  which  American  foundations 
have  been  engaged  for  many  years. 

Two  concern  me  deeply,  and  lead  me 
to  ask  the  question:  Have  we  gone  too 
far? 

The  first  in  section  101(a)  of  the  bill, 
enacting  a  new  section  506  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  In  the  words  of  the 
committee  report: 

The  new  section  Imposes  a  "mlnlmar'  tax 
of  7',  2  percent  upon  a  private  foundation's 
net  investment  income.  The  income  subject 
to  this  tax  Includes  interest,  dividends,  rents 
and  royalties,  less  the  expenses  paid  or  in- 
curred in  earning  such  Income. 

Until  today,  foundations,  along  with  all 
other  charitable,  philanthropic,  nonprofit 
U.S.  institutions  have  been  exempt  from 
tax.  But  today  we  single  out  the  private 
foundation  for  special,  if  not  favorable, 
treatment. 

Until  today,  the  tax  exemption  has 
been  a  means  of  expressing  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Congress  and  the  country  to 
private  philanthropy  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations. Many  of  the  greatest  foun- 
dations were  organized  even  before  it  be- 
came advantageous  in  tax  terras  to  do 
so — the  General  Education  Board  in 
1902,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  in  1905.  Mil- 
bank  Memorial  Fund  in  1905,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  in  1907.  Carnegie 
Corp.  of  New  York  in  1911,  and  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  in  1913.  But  it 
was  through  later  exemption  statutes 
that  the  public  sought  to  encourage  the 
establishment  and  growth  of  private  ef- 
fort in  the  fields  of  social  needs  and  cul- 
tural and  educational  activities.  Thus  the 
exemption  in  the  case  of  organized 
philanthropy  is  not  so  much  a  privilege 
as  it  is  an  inducement  to  activity  for  the 
public  good. 

The  public  forgoes  tax  revenue,  and  in 
return  expects  a  unique  yield  that  simi- 
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lar  funds  spent  through  the  public 
treasury  could  not  possibly  produce.  The 
value  of  that  yield  stems  from  the  diver- 
sity, competition,  multiplicity  of  effort, 
and  the  sense  of  participation  and  self- 
reliance  that  a  free  and  various  people 
prefer  against  the  alternative  of  or- 
ganized human  affairs  managed  exclu- 
sively by  the  State. 

The  purpose  of  imposing  a  tax  on 
foundations  is  not  to  appreciably  allevi- 
ate the  tax  burden  on  the  American  pub- 
lic. The  estimated  yield  annually  would 
be  $65  million  in  the  first  year,  $85  mil- 
lion in  the  fifth  year,  and  $100  million  in 
the  tenth  year.  We  should  be  clear  about 
what  we  are  doing.  This  is  not  a  tax  on 
foundations;  it  is  a  "sales  tax"  paid  by 
the  recipients  of  foundation  generosity. 
Projects,  people  and  institutions  in  every 
Member's  district  will  be  hit  by  this  tax. 
It  simply  means  that  foundations  will 
have  7V2  percent  less  each  year  to  give 
to  hospitals;  7V2  percent  less  each  year 
to  grant  for  medical  research;  7^2  per- 
cent less  each  year  for  scholarships  and 
study  grants;  7V2  percent  less  each  year 
for  support  of  colleges  and  universities; 
and  so  on. 

To  repeat:  the  burden  falls  on  the  re- 
cipients, not  the  foimdations.  And  what 
we  are  saying  today  is  that  we  accept  a 
responsibility  that  the  Government 
should  do  these  jobs,  give  these  scholar- 
ships, support  this  research;  we  are  say- 
ing that  the  Government,  not  private 
groups,  are  better  suited  to  do  the  job. 
We  are  saying — let  us  have  more  and 
more  Government  control.  I  agree  with 
the  supplementary  views  filed  by  Mr. 
Bush  and  Mr.  Morton,  at  page  225  of 
the  committee  report : 

We  oppose  the  VVi  percent  tax  .  .  .  The 
theory  of  pluralism  should  be  encouraged, 
not  discouraged.  Private  phUanthropy  Is  more 
innovative  than  government.  It  can  move 
more  quickly  and  It  is  more  imaginative.  By 
imposing  this  tax  we  are  simply  cutting  down 
on  the  volume  of  good  the  private  sector  can 
do.  We  should  be  moving  away  from  cen- 
tralization but,  alas,  by  this  tax  we  take  one 
more  step  toward  It. 

The  alternative,  which  I  support,  is 
also  set  forth  in  the  statement  of  Messrs. 
Bush  and  Morton: 

We  favor  the  concept  of  a  fee  or  charge 
to  foundations  to  pay  for  the  additional  costs 
that  will  be  incurred  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  audits  of  returns  of  tax-exempt 
organizations  to  verify  their  compliance 
with  the  rules.  Many  foundations  have 
abused  these  tax  exempt  privileges,  and  in- 
creased scrutiny  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  can  cut  down  on  abuses. 

I  might  add  that  most  of  the  major 
foundations  also  support  this  approach. 

An  even  more  serious  aspect  of  the  tax 
on  foundations  are  the  precedents  we  are 
establishing. 

The  first  precedent  is  that  now  we  can 
tax  foundations,  we  can  Increase  the  tax. 
In  a  sense,  we  have  already  dcHie  so:  the 
original  committee  proposal  was  a  5- 
percent  tax  and  this  has  now  been  raised 
to  IV2  percent.  Make  no  mistake,  it  can 
go  higher.  And  the  higher  it  goes,  the 
less  the  recipients  will  receive.  And  the 
higher  it  goes,  the  closer  we  come  to  the 
danger  which  Chief  Justice  John  Mar- 
shall warned  of  early  in  the  history  of 
our  Republic: 


The  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy. 

If  in  later  years  it  comes  to  pass  that 
foundations  are  destroyed  as  a  force  in 
our  society,  history  may  well  say  that 
destruction  began  here  and  now. 

A  second  dangerous  precedent  is  that 
we  are  taxing  nonprofit,  philanthropic, 
charitable  institutions.  Make  no  mistake, 
we  are  setting  the  precedent  here  and 
now.  We  are,  in  effect,  saying  that  any 
exempt  organizations  are  subject  to  tax, 
for  the  great  principle  that  has  guided 
our  tax  policy  since  1913  has  been  al- 
tered. 

The  question  we  might  well  ask  is.  Who 
will  be  next? 

Some  are  angry  with  foundations  and 
say  it  is  acceptable  to  punish  them  a 
little.  But  suppose,  in  another  time,  some 
are  angry  with  our  universities  and  col- 
leges or  our  hospital  system  and  urge 
that  they  be  taxed  "just  like  the  founda- 
tions"; it  may  be  hard  to  imagine,  but  a 
year  ago,  a  tax  on  foundations  was  hard 
to  imagine. 

This  tax  is  characterized  as  "minimal." 
I  disagree.  In  fact,  the  7  V2 -percent  tax 
on  investment  income  of  foundations  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  tax  which 
a  noncharitable  corporation  would  pay 
on  dividend  income  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  second  section  which  prompts  the 
question,  have  we  gone  too  far,  is  section 
4945(c)  (2) ,  in  a  new  chapter  of  the  Code 
dealing  with  private  foundations.  Under 
the  new  subsection  foundations  would  be 
forbidden  from — 

(1)  Any  attempt  to  Influence  legislation 
through  an  attempt  to  affect  the  opinion  of 
the  general  public  or  any  segment  thereof, 
and 

(2)  Any  attempt  to  influence  legislation 
through  private  communication  with  any 
member  or  employee  of  a  legislative  body, 
or  with  any  other  person  who  may  partici- 
pate in  the  formulation  of  the  legislation, 
other  than  through  making  available  the 
results  of  non-partisan  analysis  or  research. 

Here  again  we  have  singled  out  foun- 
dations for  special  treatment,  and  here 
again  we  have  established  a  precedent 
that  could  be  applied  to  any  other  group 
or  organization  that  enjoys  some  tax  ex- 
emption from  the  Government. 

I  am  not  troubled  with  the  prohibition 
on  foundation  lobbying  or  grassroots  ef- 
forts. In  fact,  the  responsible  foundations 
do  not  disagree  with  this  restriction.  But 
I  am  concerned,  however,  that  this  one 
group  is  singled  out,  while  all  other  tax- 
exempt  organizations  and  trade  associa- 
tions may  continue  to  lobby  and  continue 
to  stir  up  support  for  or  against  legisla- 
tion. 

I  might  add,  for  clarification,  that  I 
agree  that  the  present  law  should  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  all  such  groups;  I  be- 
lieve that  the  existing  substantiality  test 
has  worked  well  and  can  continue  to  do 
so. 

What  concerns  me  most  about  the  re- 
strictions quoted  above  Is  the  possibility 
that  they  may  severely  restrict  produc- 
tive ccHFimunication  between  Congress 
and  any  other  legislative  body  and  the 
foundations.  We  are  saying  to  the  foun- 
dations— and  the  foundations  alone — 
"when  it  comes  to  legislation,  you  keep 
quiet." 
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This,  I  submit,  Is  self-defeating. 

The  language  in  the  bill  could  well  be 
interpreted  to  restrict  the  healthy,  con- 
structive interchange  of  ideas  and  pro- 
posals among  legislative  bodies  and  pri- 
vate foundations.  This  hurts  both,  for 
communication  is  helpful  to  both  sides. 
It  is  a  two-way  street;  communication 
means  that  we  in  Congress  can  involve 
the  private  sector  in  our  problems  and 
let  the  foundations  benefit  and  be  sea- 
soned by  our  experience  as  legislators; 
we  can  influence  their  thinking,  inform 
their  judgments,  and,  it  might  be  added, 
bring  a  sense  of  realism  to  their  deliber- 
ations. On  the  other  hand,  this  provision 
prevents  us  from  having  the  benefit  of 
new,  original  and  valuable  ideas  and  ap- 
proaches. 

We  benefit  from  suggestions  from  all 
sides  and  groups;  that  is  the  genius  of 
our  system.  But  here  we  are  striking  at 
the  very  root  of  the  democratic,  pluralis- 
tic system.  We  are  silencing  a  segment  of 
society;  we  are  cutting  off  communica- 
tions; we  are  depriving  our  great  de- 
liberative body,  and  other  legislative 
bodies,  of  what  might  be  a  point  of  view 
essential  to  our  work — a  highly  likely  re- 
sult when  we  consider  that  foundations 
often  work  on  the  frontiers  of  knowl- 
edge, and  often  lead  in  efforts  to  solve 
the  great  problems  of  our  day. 

Should  we  be  forbidden  to  hear  from 
an  agricultural  expert  with  valuable  ex- 
perience merely  because  he  works  for  a 
foundation? 

Should  we  be  prevented  from  getting 
the  views  of  a  demographic  researcher, 
antipollution  expert  or  cancer  specialist, 
merely  because  he  works  for  a  founda- 
tion? 

Are  we  going  too  far?  Are  we  depriv- 
ing ourselves  of  a  vital  resource?  I  hope 
we  are  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  does  so  much  good  in  so  many 
fields  that  I  believe  it  will  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  great,  progressive 
acts  during  my  years  in  the  Congress. 

I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  remembered 
as  the  law  which  began  a  regressive  trend 
in  American  history.  On  this  point,  I  am 
not  sure,  Mr.  Jheirman,  for  the  proposed 
tax  on  foundations  may  well  be  the  first 
step  toward  the  destruction  of  organized 
private  initiative  in  American  pubUc  af- 
fairs. It  can  happen  here,  and  what  more 
convenient  place  to  start  with  than  foun- 
dations which  work  quietly — except 
when  they  touch  the  raw  nerve  of  contro- 
versy— which  are  still,  to  many  of  us, 
an  imperfectly  understood  oddity,  and 
which  lack  legions  of  ready  defenders? 
Today's  act  could  be  a  signal  to  the  whole 
array  of  nonprofit  institutions  that  the 
National  Govermrfent  no  longer  valued 
their  efforts,  and  that  even  the  rela- 
tively small  fraction  of  the  national 
wealth  channeled  to  social  purposes  out- 
side the  Government  must  now  be  com- 
mandeered to  the  public  treasury. 

The  absorption  of  all  philanthropic 
Initiative  by  the  State  would  not  happen 
overnight,  but  in  one  crisis  or  another 
a  new  incursion  would  be  raticmalized  on 
the  grounds  no  firmer  than  those  ad- 
vanced for  the  current  proposals  for  a 
tax  and  restrictions  on  foundation  ac- 
tivities.   Not    every    nonprofit    venture 
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to  about  $13,000 — mostly  homeowning 
families  who  itemize  their  deductions 
are  covered,  now,  within  the  tax  re- 
duction language.  May  I  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  without  this  late  action 
by  the  committee,  a  tremendous  injustice 
would  have  been  imposed  upon  millions 
of  overburdened  American  taxpayers 
and,  had  this  action,  we  had  encouraged, 
not  occurred,  many  of.  us  would  have  been 
heavily  moved  toward  protest  rejection 
of  the  bill.  We  congratulate  the  chair- 
man and  the  committee  for  their  right 
and  timely  gesture,  in  consideration  of 
these  heavily  tax-plagued  middle-income 
Americans.  Let  me  remind  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  fact  that  authori- 
tative statistics  reveal  that  the  middle- 
income  taxpayers  in  this  country  have 
long  been  required  to  shoulder  nearly 
two-thirds  of  all  personal  Federal  income 
tax  levies. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  many  of 
us  are  pleased  to  see  that  this  measure 
contains  a  few  of  the  wholesome  objec- 
tives we  have  long  been  trying  to  achieve 
through  the  introduction  of  individual 
bills,  such  as  those  designed  to  grant 
head-of-household  rates  to  single  tax- 
payers: to  grant  head-of-household 
status  to  all  widows  and  widowers  main- 
taining a  household ;  to  make  widows  and 
widowers  with  school-attending  children 
eligible  for  t"e  income-splitting  advan- 
tages of  joint  returns;  and  to  liberalize 
tax  deduction  allowances  for  moving  and 
house-hunting  expenses. 

However,  we  are  deeply  disturbed  and 
disappointed  that  this  measure  contains 
no  provisions  for  any  relief  or  considera- 
tion at  all  of  the  increasingly  burden- 
some expense  of  rapidly  rising  college 
tuition  costslhat  fall  most  heavily  upon 
the  moderate-  and  middle-income  family 
head;  that  no  proposal  is  being  made  to 
increase  the  $600  personal  exemption  to 
a  more  realistic,  higher  figure;  that  no 
recommendation  is  made,  in  the  face  of 
ever-rising  bare  subsistence  costs,  for 
any  significant  relief  for  those  of  our 
citizens,  in  retirement,  living  on  a  fixed 
income  and  that  no  special  consideration 
is  being  extended  to  the  elderly,  over  65, 
and  the  many  citizens  among  us  who  are 
deaf  and  otherwise  severely  handi- 
capped. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  many  of  us 
have  repeatedly  brought  the  unusual 
economic  urgencies  of  these  particular 
Americans  to  the  attention  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  action  is  recom- 
mended and  taken  to  grant  these  citi- 
zens the  special  measure  of  tax  relief 
they  merit  and  which  they  must  have  in 
order  to  live  in  this  modern  economy 
without  fear  and  despair.  Let  us  hope, 
that  in  all  justice,  the  committee  will 
expedite  relieving  action  in  these  areas. 
As  I  indicated,  Mr.  Chairman,  before, 
a  great  many  of  us  entertain  several 
earnest  reservations  about  the  entirely 
wholesome  nature  and  complete  scope  of 
this  bill,  despite  the  allegations  that  it  is 
"comprehensive"  in  its  projected  reform. 
On  the  contrary,  a  great  many  of  us 
feel  and  fear  that  it  still  proposes  too 
little,  for  too  many,  while  it  still  too  much 


and  too  greatly  favors  the  comparatively 
few  who  are  extremely  wealthy  and  the 
interests  that  are  extremely  powerful. 

For  instance,  we  are  forced  to  question 
the  claimed  comprehensive  plugging  of 
the  loopholes  of  the  privileged  few,  when 
we  find,  from  analysis,  that  even  when 
the  highly  praised  limitation  on  tax 
preference  procedure,  recommended  by 
the  committee,  is  fully  applied  in  1971, 
it  will  only  recover  an  estimated  $85  mil- 
lion of  escape  taxes  which  represent 
only  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  over- 
all currently  existing  $15.3  billion  tax- 
free  income. 

We  are  forced  to  doubt  the  compre- 
hensiveness as  well  as  the  effectiveness 
of  the  supposedly  heavy  but  simple  re- 
duction in  the  oil  and  gas  depletion  al- 
lowance from  27 ''2  to  20  percent,  when 
we  find  that  the  lucrative  intangible  oil 
drilling  costs  remain  untouched  and  ex- 
cess percentage  depletion  allowances  are 
exempted  from  the  tax  preference  limita- 
tion provision. 

We  are  further  impelled  to  look  with 
some    skepticism    upon    this    supposed 
comprehensive  reform  action  when  we 
learn  that  the  very  fertile  field  of  re- 
covery of  excess  profits  from  the  very 
high  profit  segments  of  the  defense  in- 
dustry was  apparently  not  considered  by 
the   committee,   along   with   authorita- 
tively suggested  examination  of  possible 
additional  tax  recovery  in  the  fields  of 
revised  estate  and  gift  tax  regulations, 
taxation   of   capital    gains   untaxed   at 
death,  the  possible  elimination  of  pay- 
ments of  estate  taxes  by  redemption  of 
government  bonds  at  par  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  same  rate  for  gifts  and 
estate   taxes.   It   would   certainly   seem 
that  a  review,  by  the  committee,  of  these 
and  other  likely  tax  recovery  somxes, 
suggested  by  experts,  from  those  who 
can  most  afford  it  for  the  relief  of  those 
who  most  need  it,  would  have  been  and 
still  is  in  order  if  the  announced  objec- 
tive of  "comprehensive"  reform  is  to  be 
anywhere   near  fulfUled.   Let   us   again 
hope  that  renewed  action  on  this  score 
will  soon  be  initiated  by  the  committee. 
May  I  further  emphasize,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  and  a  great  many  others 
here  are  concerned  with  the  manner  in 
which  this  tax  reform  bill  is  being  pre- 
sented coupled  with  the  proposed  exten- 
sion of  the  income  surtax  at  the  5 -per- 
cent rate  from  January  1,  1970,  through 
June  30,  1970.  A  great  many  of  us  remain 
firm  in  our  conviction  that  this  exten- 
sion should  have   been  given  separate 
consideration  from  this  tax  reform  bill 
for  the  simple  reason,  as  I  previously 
stated,  when  the  first  proposed  exten- 
sion was  being  discussed  here  last  June 
30.  that  if  a  real,  substantial,  compre- 
hensive loophole,  preferential  tax  plug- 
ging, and  escape  tax  recovery  bill  was 
enacted,  the  extension  of  this  income 
surcharge,  for  the  proposed  time  limits 
and  at  both  the  10-percent  and  5-per- 
cent rates  might  very  well  and  probably 
be  foimd  imnecessary. 

Let  :is  remember  that  some  of  our 
most  esteemed  economic  authorities  still 
maintain  that  the  surcharge  has  had  no 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  control  of  in- 
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flatlon,  that  living  costs  are  consistently 
rising  practically  every  month,  and  that 
Interest  rates  lor  the  ordinary  borrower 
are  at  the  alltime  high  of  oar  history.  It 
is  pertinent  to  also  remember  that  even 
in  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  ostensibly 
to  give  some  tax  relief,  as  well  as  to  more 
equitably  distribute  the  tax  load,  It  is 
proposed  to  again  extend,  what  we  had 
previously  committed  ourselves  to  elimi- 
nate, the  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and 
communications  services,  which  seems 
to  be  very  close  to  contradicting  one  of 
the  main  intents  of  this  measure. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  maiiy  of 
us  have  some  real  misgivings  about  some 
of  the  other  projected  reforms  in  this 
bill,  such  as  the  long-range  effect  of  the 
suggested  restrictions  upon  charitable 
contributions  that  could  adversely  affect 
our  educational  institutions;  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  the  suggested  limitations 
upon  State  and  municipal  tax-exempt 
bonds;  and  the  possible  imwittlng  dis- 
couragement and  withdrawal  of  financial 
assistance  to  potential  horaebuyers  when 
It  has  be«i  the  long  accepted  policy  of 
our  National  Goverrmient  to  try  to  rea- 
sonably encourage  home  purchases  and 
building. 

But,  despite  our  misgivings  and  reser- 
vations, I  hold  the  deep  belief,  Mr.  Chair- 
msm,  that  it  is  imperative,  especially  in 
this  period  of  national  turbulence  and 
uncertainty,  that  this  House  and  this 
Congress  make  a  beginning  toward  the 
full  restoration  of  public  confidence  in 
the  essential  fairness  of  our  tax  system. 
Insofar  as  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  concerned,  this  is  the  first  and 
only  step  we  are  permitted  to  take  to- 
day. 

Let  us,  therefore,  in  practical  wisdom 
and  patriotic  concern,  take  this  first  if 
small  step,  today,  while  we  pledge  to  con- 
tinue to  work  and  look  toward  tomorrow, 
to  take  the  giant  leap  that  will  finally 
and  comprehensively  place  our  tax  sys- 
tem on  a  soimd  and  equitable  basis  by 
which  every  individual  can  know  and  be 
assured  that  he,  and  every  one  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  every  sort  of  busi- 
ness and  enterprise  in  this  country  is 
fairly  sharing  in  the  legitimate  costs  of 
our  National  Government  in  compliance 
with  the  traditional  principle  of  taxation 
in  accord  with  the  true  ability  to  pay,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  the  true  peace  and 
progress  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairnxan,  this  is 
such  a  huge  and  complex  bill  that  it  is 
diCQcult  for  the  House  thoroughly  to 
know  all  the  details  of  each  provision 
and  to  express  its  intent  precisely. 

I  realize  an  open  rule  on  a  tax  bill  is 
not  practical,  but  I  do  think  certain  spe- 
cific votes  ought  to  be  allowed.  For  in- 
stance, I  question  the  change  recom- 
mended relating  to  tax-exempt  munici- 
pal bonds.  The  provision  for  interest  sub- 
sidy payments  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  cities  and  school  districts  is  most 
complex  and  confusing  to  the  local  tax- 
ing entity.  Moreover,  it  places  unneces- 
sary administrative  burdens  on  them.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  gets  the  Federal 
Government  more  into  local  matters 
than  it  should.  It  probably  does  not 
raise  any  revenues  for  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment, and  possibly  hurts  the  cities 
and  coxinties. 

I  have  asked  to  see  If  It  would  be  in 
order  to  offer  amendments  to  any 
amendment  offered  if  the  previous  Ques- 
tion was  voted  down.  I  hope  there  nilght 
be  a  possibility  for  at  least  one  or  two 
amendments  to  the  tax  package  without 
making  it  a  completely  open  rule.  I 
therefore  intend  to  vote  against  the  pre- 
vious question. 

I  am  for  a  reasonable  tax  reform  bill, 
but  I  regret  that  we  must  take  it  all  or 
nothing.  This  is  a  368-page  bill,  and  even 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was 
holding  special,  emergency  meetings  and 
making  corrections  as  late  as  yesterday. 
Assuming  that  this  bill  is  passed  by  the 
House,  I  hope  there  can  be  some  changes 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  short 
time  this  deliberative  body  will  be  asked 
to  vote  on  a  tax  bill  that  exceeds  350 
pages  in  length;  that  has  a  two-part 
ciMnmittee  report  that  is  several  hundred 
complex  pages  in  length;  that  involves 
the  reallocation  of  some  $7  billion  in  tax 
liability;  that  provides  long  overdue  tax 
relief  for  some  in  the  future  but  imposes 
high  tax  burdens  on  everyone  in  the  more 
immediate  future;  that  attacks  the  fiscal 
integrity  of  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; that  impairs  the  capital  recovery 
ability  of  our  private  enterprise  system; 
that  purports  to  enhance  equity  in  our 
tax  system  through  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious substantive  amendments  that 
threaten  to  have  stifling  effect  on  the 
creation  of  new  jobs  and  the  improve- 
ment of  existing  job  opportunities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  judgment  there 
is  no  Member  of  this  deliberative  body 
who  has  had  the  time  to  study  this  legis- 
lation to  permit  an  informed  vote  on 
this  far-reaching  measure.  There  is  no 
Member  who  has  had  adequate  time  to 
determine  how  H.R.  13270  will  affect  his 
constituency  or  the  attitude  of  his  con- 
stituents with  respect  to  it.  While  I  am 
confident  there  is  much  in  this  bill  that 
has  merit,  I  am  also  confident  that  many 
of  the  changes  in  the  bill  are  totally  lack- 
ing in  merit.  In  the  latter  category  of 
changes  lacking  in  merit,  I  place  the 
amendments  adversely  affecting  the  na- 
tural resource  industry. 

The  bill,  H.R.  13270,  includes  provi- 
sions sharply  reducing  the  percentage 
depletion  rates  in  the  case  of  more  than 
100  essential  minerals  and  dangerously 
impairing  the  ability  of  American -owned 
enterprises  to  enage  competitively  in  in- 
ternational natural  resource  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  every  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  energy  in  pro- 
moting a  high  level  of  per  capita  income, 
in  postering  our  economic  progress,  and 
in  maintaining  our  national  security. 
Petroleimi  provides  almost  three- fourths 
of  our  Nation's  energy  requirements.  It 
is  with  respect  to  petroleum  and  our 
future  energy  requirements  that  I  would 
like  to  address  the  balance  of  pay 
remarks.  "* 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  live  in  a  changing 
world;  these  are  dynamic  times.  It  is 
often  necessary,  therefore,  that  some  of 
our  institutions  and  laws  be  altered  to 


enable  us  to  meet  new  challenges  and 
new  conditions.  At  the  same  tinxe,  how- 
ever, we  should  always  keep  in  mind  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  face  of  change. 
Just  as  some  changes  are  beneficial, 
others  can  be  harmful. 

The  proposal  to  reduce  percentage  de- 
pletion falls,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  latter 
category.  Just  a  few  years  down  the  road 
lies  a  tremendous  increase  in  our  popu- 
lation. The  Nation's  demand  for  energy 
continues  to  soar.  Nevertheless,  despite 
these  sobering  facts,  we  are  seriously 
considering  a  reduction  in  the  incentives 
to  explore  for  oil  and  gas — the  sorirce  of 
nearly  75  percent  of  the  energy  that 
keeps  this  country  moving  ahead. 

To  keep  this  proposal  in  proper  per- 
spective, it  would  be  helpful.  I  think,  to 
consider  some  of  the  points  brought  out 
in  a  recent  study  made  by  the  energy 
division  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 
This  study,  which  was  appropriately 
titled  "Can't  We  Ever  Learn?",  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  last  year  this 
country  consumed  50  percent  more  oil 
than  our  domestic  petroleum  industry 
added  to  its  proved  reserves. 

Ideally,  the  study  said,  the  new  reserves 
added  each  year  should  not  only  match 
consumption  but  should  exceed  it.  O'lr 
imder ground  inventories  of  oil,  in  other 
words,  should  expand  in  reasonable  pro- 
portion to  growth  in  demand.  Yet  1968 
was  the  ninth  consecutive  year  that  re- 
serve additions  of  crude  oil  and  other 
petroleum  liquids  were  below  the  level 
of  consumption. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  study  goes  on  to 
say  that  to  a  degree,  of  course,  we  can 
supplement  our  own  domestic  reserves 
with  oil  imported  from  foreign  sources. 
In  fact,  we  are  already  reljing  on  imports 
for  nearly  one-fourth  of  our  needs. 

Chase  Manhattan  points  out: 

But  the  nation  would  incur  a  very  grave 
risk  Indeed  If  It  became  heavily  dependent 
upon  outside  sources.  As  the  record  force- 
fully demonstrates,  reason  does  not  prevail 
throughout  the  world.  And  there  Is  no  real 
assurance  that  oil  from  abroad  would  be 
continuously  and  fully  available. 

Continuing,  the  study  says: 

The  economy  of  the  United  States  Is  much 
too  dependent  upon  oil  to  tolerate  an  Inade- 
quate supply.  And  in  the  unfortunate  event 
of  another  International  war  the  nation's 
position  would  be  perilous  if  it  had  to  rely 
up>on  a  high  proportion  of  imported  oil.  P»ru- 
dence  and  common  sense,  therefore,  require 
that  the  nation  remain  largely  self-sufficient. 

The  study  says  that  to  maintain  a 
minimum  safe  inventory  of  proved  re- 
serves, the  domestic  industry  will  need 
to  find  and  develop  87  billion  barrels  of 
oil  between  now  and  1980.  Says  Chase 
Manhattan: 

Against  that  requirement,  the  recently  re- 
ported discoveries  In  Alaska  do  not  loom 
large — and  we  should  be  mindful  that  they 
are  not  yet  in  the  category  of  proved  reserves. 

Can  the  domestic  industry  find  that 
much  oil?  In  answer  to  that  question, 
the  Chase  Manhattan  rep>ort  points  out 
that  over  the  past  two  decades  there  has 
been  a  consistent  relationship  between 
the  amount  of  money  spent  in  the  search 
for  oil  and  g£is  and  the  proved  reserves 
actually  foimd.  The  report  says: 
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pairing any  of  the  current  tax  Incentives 
that  are  needed  to  get  the  job  done. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  will  include 
the  commentary  from  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  letter  entitled  "Can't  We 
Ever  Learn?": 

Can't  We  Ever  Learn? 
Last  year  the  United  States  consumed  50 
percent  more  oil  than  the  domestic  petroleimi 
Industry  added  to  its' proved  reserves.  It  was 
not  the  first  time  the  industry  has  been  un- 
able to  keep  pace  with  the  nation's  growing 
needs.  Indeed,  1968  was  the  ninth  consecutive 
year  in  which  reserve  additions  of  crude 
oil  and  other  petroleum  liquids  were  below 
the  level  of  consumption.  For  the  entire  nine 
year  period,  the  new  reserves  represented 
little  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  accumu- 
lated consumption  in  that  time. 

Ideally,  the  new  reserves  added  each  year 
should  not  only  match  consiunptlon  but 
should  exceed  it.  Proved  reserves  are  in  the 
nature  of  underground  inventories.  And,  as 
such,  they  should  expand  in  reasonable  pro- 
portion to  the  growth  of  market  demand — if 
the  market's  needs  are  to  be  fully  ana  con- 
tinuously accommodated.  If  that  goal  had 
been  achieved  over  the  past  nine  years,  the 
petroleum  Industry  would  have  had  to  find 
1.4  barrels  of  proved  reserves  for  each  barrel 
consumed  instead  of  the  0.8  barrel  it  actually 
did  find.  In  other  words.  It  should  have  dis- 
covered a  total  of  51  billion  barrels  In  the 
nine  year  period — two-thirds  more  than  the 
30  billion  actually  found. 

It  is  not  absolutely  essential,  of  course, 
that  the  Ideal  situation  be  achieved.  To  a 
degree,  the  nation's  domestic  reserves  can  be 
supplemented  with  oil  imported  from  foreign 
sources.  And  the  United  States  now  relies 
upon  imports  for  nearly  one-fourth  of  its 
needs.  But  the  nation  would  incur  a  very 
grave  risk  indeed  if  It  became  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  outside  sources.  As  the  record 
forcefully  demonstrates,  reason  does  not  pre- 
vail throughout  the  world.  Ana  there  is  no 
real  assurance  that  oil  from  abroad  would  be 
continuously  and  fully  available.  The  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States  is  much  too  depend- 
ent upon  oil  to  tolerate  an  inadequate  supply. 
And  in  the  unfortunate  event  of  another 
international  war  the  nation's  position  would 
be  perilous  if  it  had  to  rely  upon  a  high  pro- 
portion of  imported  oil.  Prudence  and  com- 
mon sense,  therefore,  require  that  the  nation 
remain  largely  self-sufficient. 

But  it  won't  be  for  much  longer,  if  the  trend 
of  the  past  nine  years  continues.  By  1980,  the 
annual  consumption  of  oil  products  in  the 
United  States  is  expected  to  reach  19  million 
barrels  per  day — nearly  50  percent  more  than 
the  13  million  a  day  consumed  in  1968.  Be- 
tween 1968  and  1980,  the  accumulated  con- 
sumption is  expected  to  amount  to  70  billion 
barrels.  If  the  United  States  is  to  maintain  a 
minimum  safe  inventory  of  proved  reserves 
and  not  become  more  dependent  upon  out- 
side sources  than  it  now  is — obviously  a  de- 
sirable goal  from  the  standpoint  of  the  na- 
tion's well-being — the  domestic  petroleum 
industry  will  need  to  find  and  develop  a  total 
of  87  billion  barrels  between  1968  and  1980. 
Against  that  requirement,  the  recently  re- 
pK>rted  discoveries  in  Alaska  do  not  loom 
large — and  we  should  be  mindful  that  they 
are  not  yet  in  the  category  of  proved  reserves. 
To  find  such  a  tremendous  amount  of  oil 
will  require  an  equally  enormous  capital  ex- 
penditure. For  the  past  two  decades  there 
has  been  a  consistent  relationship  between 
the  amount  of  money  spent  in  the  search  for 
oil  and  natural  gas  and  the  proved  reserves 
actually  found.  And  if  this  relationship  con- 
tinues, the  petroleum  industry  will  need  to 
spend  approximately  116  billion  dollars  to 
find  and  develop  87  billion  barrels  of  oil.  That 
would  necessitate  an  average  outlay  of  9.7 
billion  dollars  a  year  between  1968  and  1980 — 
well  over  twice  as  much  as  the  Industry  has 
been  spending  in  recent  years. 


In  the  past  nine  years — the  period  during 
which  domestic  reserve  additions  were  less 
than  consumption — the  petroleimi  Industry 
spent  as  much  as  40  billion  dollars  trying  to 
find  and  develop  new  sources  of  petroleum 
in  the  United  States.  By  any  standard,  that 
was  a  huge  financial  effort.  But,  obviously, 
It  was  not  enough.  To  have  found  sufficient 
oil  to  match  market  needs  and  maintain  a 
satisfactory  level  of  proved  reserves,  a  capital 
expenditure  of  about  68  billion  dollars  would 
have  been  required — 70  percent  more  than 
was  actually  spent.  Why— if  there  was  a 
need — did  the  industry  fail  to  spend  that 
much?  The  answer  hinges  primarily  upon 
two  factors:  (1)  the  incentive  to  spend  and 
(2)  the  ability  to  spend. 

Insofar  as  the  search  for  oil  and  natural 
gas  in  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the 
petroleum  industry  may  be  divided  into  two 
basic  groups — the  major  companies  and  the 
independent  producers.  For  a  decade  follow- 
ing World  War  II,  both  groups  spent  nearly 
Identical  amounts  of  money.  And  they  both 
increased  their  levels  of  spending  year  after 
year,  keeping  pace  with  market  expansion. 
By  the  mid-fifties,  each  group  was  spending 
approximately  2.5  billion  dollars  a  year- 
more  than  three  times  bj,  much  as  they  were 
a  decade  earlier.  But  since  that  time,  their 
pattern  of  capital  spending  has  changed  to  a 
marked  degree.  The  major  companies  have 
sharply  curtailed  the  rate  of  growth  of  their 
expenditures.  And  the  independent  producers 
have  progressively  .educed  their  annual  out- 
lay. Currently,  the  independents  are  spend- 
ing only  half  as  much  as  they  were  a  dozen 
years  ago. 

These  developments  provide  clear  evidence 
of  damage  to  the  incentive  to  spend.  Ob- 
viously, if  the  rate  of  return  on  their  invest- 
ment had  been  more  attractive  relative  to 
other  investment  opportunities,  both  groups 
would  have  spent  more  than  they  did  in 
their  search  for  additional  domestic  reserves 
of  oil  and  natural  gas. 

But  neither  group  had  financial  resources 
sufficient  to  support  a  fully  adequate  ex- 
penditure. The  petroleum  industry  is  far 
more  capital  intensive  than  most  others.  And 
the  scope  of  its  activities  creates  vast  capital 
needs.  It  is  also  an  Industry  whose  opera- 
tions involve  a  substantially  higher  degree  of 
risk  than  most  others.  And,  for  that  reason, 
it  has  had  to  generate  most  of  the  funds  for 
its  capital  and  other  financial  requirements 
from  its  operations.  Historically,  about  45 
percent  of  the  money  needed  has  been  de- 
rived from  net  earnings,  another  45  percent 
from  the  various  provisions  for  capital  re- 
covery, and  only  10  percent  from  the  capital 
markets.  But  in  recent  years  the  industry 
has  been  unable  to  generate  enough  from 
operations  and  has  had  to  depend  much 
more  heavily  upon  borrowed  capital.  Cur- 
rently, its  use  of  borrowed  funds  is  well  over 
twice  as  large  as  the  historical  proportion. 
Had  the  industry  chosen  to  spend  all  the 
money  required  to  maintain  a  satisfactory 
level  of  proved  reserves  over  the  past  nine 
years,  it  would  have  been  forced  to  borrow 
far  more  than  it  actually  did.  And  we  must 
be  mindful,  of  course,  that  all  borrowed  capi- 
tal eventually  must  be  repaid  with  funds 
generated  from  operations. 

Clearly,  the  availability  of  sufficient  pe- 
troleum from  domestic  sources  Is  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States.  And,  obviously, 
if  the  petroleum  industry  is  to  satisfy  the 
nation's  needs  and  also  maintain  a  safe  mar- 
gin of  proved  reserves.  It  must  have  enough 
capital  to  perform  that  function.  It  must 
also  have  sufficient  incentive  to  use  its  capi- 
tal for  that  purpose.  In  the  face  of  these 
demonstrated  needs,  it  would  be  logical  to 
think  that  nothing  would  be  done  to  prevent 
the  industry  from  accomplishing  Its  essen- 
tial purpose.  Yet.  Incredible  as  It  may  seem, 
obstacles  are  indeed  placed  In  the  industry's 
way. 
For  the  last  decade  and  a  half  the  Indus- 
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try's  generation  of  capital  funds  has  been 
severely  limited  by  governmental  regulation 
of  the  price  of  natural  gas.  Carried  on  with- 
out sufficient  regard  for  economic  and  com- 
petitive circumstances,  the  regulation  forces 
the  Industry  to  accept  a  price  for  gas  that 
Is  much  too  low.  Since  various  oil  products 
must  compete  in  the  market  with  the  low 
priced  gas,  their  prices  are  Indirectly  affected 
also  by  the  regulation. 

These  circumstances  limited  both  the  gen- 
eration of  capital  and  the  incentive  to  Invest 
the  funds  that  actually  were  available. 
Significantly,  the  cutback  of  capital  spend- 
ing devoted  to  the  search  for  new  oil  and 
gas  reserves  was  initiated  shortly  after  the 
Imposition  of  the  price  control.  And,  as  a 
result,  the  nation  is  now  faced  with  a  short- 
age of  both  oil  and  natural  gas.  How,  we 
might  wonder,  could  anyone  ever  have  be- 
lieved the  United  States  could  continue  to 
have  adequate  supplies  of  oil  and  natural 
gas,  if  the  petroleum  Industry  were  denied 
sufficient  funds  to  search  for  them?  Yet,  that 
denial  has  persisted,  despite  repeated  warn- 
ings of  the  consequences. 

And  there  exists  today  a  situation  that 
demonstrates  further  how  poorly  the  lesson 
has  been  learned.  As  noted  earlier,  the  pe- 
troleum Industry  derives  a  large  proportion 
of  Its  capital  funds  from  the  various  pro- 
visions for  capital  recovery.  Together, 
amortization,  depreciation,  depletion,  etc. 
rank  equally  with  net  Income  as  a  source  of 
capital.  Until  recently,  they  satisfied  as 
much  as  45  percent  of  the  industry's  over- 
all financial  needs.  All  private  industries,  of 
course,  have  provisions  for  capital  recov- 
ery— otherwise,  they  could  not  survive.  But 
they  all  do  not'  have  the  same  provisions.  A 
factory  or  a  piece  of  machinery  can  be  de- 
preciated over  its  lifetime.  And  when  they 
are  worn  out,  they  can  be  replaced.  But 
when  oil  and  natural  gas  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  earth  and  consumed  they 
cannot  be  replaced — new  sources  must  be 
found  Instead.  And  that  can  be  an  exceed- 
ingly costly  and  risky  undertaking.  The  rec- 
ord abundantly  demonstrates  that  vast  sums 
of  money  can  be  spent  without  any  oil  or 
gas  being  found.  Since,  In  fact,  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  and  gas  represents  a  depletion  of 
Its  capital  assets,  the  petroluem  industry  is 
permitted  by  law  to  recover  a  portion  of  this 
capital  by  means  of  a  depletion  allowance. 

This  procedure,  however,  has  been  sub- 
jected to  Increasing  attack.  And  there  are 
mounting  demands  that  the  allowance  be 
reduced  or  eliminated.  Some  of  the  attacks 
obviously  are  politically  motivated.  But  there 
is  also  criticism  that  reflects  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  true  role  played  by  the  de- 
pletion allowance.  There  Is  a  failure  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  allowance  applies  only  to 
revenue  generated  by  the  Industry's  success- 
ful producing  properties — and  the  benefits 
derived  do  not  offset  the  large  sums  spent  on 
the  search  for  petroleum  that  proves  un- 
successful. 

Most  often,  the  allowance  is  labeled  by 
Its  critics  as  a  tax  loophole — conveying  the 
impression  that  the  money  thus  obtained 
is  utilized  for  some  nonessential  purpose. 
But  regardless  of  what  its  detractors  choose  to 
call  It,  the  depletion  allowance  is  today  what 
It  always  has  been — a  source  of  capital.  And 
If  that  source  is  reduced  or  eliminated,  it 
must  be  replaced  by  another. 

There  is  only  one  practical  alternate  source. 
If,  for  example,  the  Industry's  generation  of 
capital  funds  were  reduced  10  percent  by  a 
change  In  the  depletion  allowance,  net  in- 
come would  have  to  be  Increased  by  an 
equal  amount.  And  that  could  be  achieved 
only  with  an  Increase  in  gross  revenue — 
which,  of  course,  would  necessitate  higher 
prices  for  petroleum  products.  Thus,  a  cut 
in  the  depletion  allowance  would,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  be  the  equivalent  of  a 


tax  Increase  to  consumers.  And,  aa  such. 
It  would  carry  all  the  Inflationary  force  of 
any  other  rise  in  their  costs. 

Clearly,  a  reduction  in  the  depletion  allow- 
ance— or  any  of  the  other  provisions  for 
capital  recovery — would  not  be  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States.  The  nation's 
dependence  upon  petroleum,  its  tremendous 
needs,  the  vast  amount  of  capital  required 
by  the  petroleum  Industry  to  satisfy  those 
needs,  the  Industry's  decreasing  ability  to 
generate  enough  capital  and  mounting  de- 
pendence upon  borrowed  funds,  and  the 
developing  shortage  of  both  oil  and  natural 
gas  are  all  reasons  why  such  an  action  would 
be  111  advised.  Rather  than  Inhibit  the  gen- 
eration of  capital  and  thereby  discourage  Its 
use,  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  would 
be  far  better  served  by  positive  actions  de- 
signed to  achieve  the  opposite  results.  If 
we  are  to  have  enough  oil  and  gas,  we  have 
to  pay  enough  for  them — there  simply  is  no 
other  way.  Why  is  that  elementary  fact  so 
difficult  to  understand? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Edmond- 
son)  having  assumed  the  chair,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  (Mr. 
Flynt)  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  13270)  to  reform  the  income  tax 
laws,  had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  those  Members  who 
spoke  on  the  bill  in  general  debate  and 
those  Members  who  wish  to  extend  their 
remarks  under  the  permission  obtained 
earlier  be  permitted  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  with  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHaIrMAN  WRIGHT  PATMAN  CELE- 
BRATES BIRTHDAY  ON  AUGUST  6 

<Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  and  extend  my 
best  wishes  to  Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
Representative  of  the  First  District  of 
the  great  State  of  Texas,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  76th  birthday. 

For  more  than  40  years,  since  he  was 
first  elected  to  the  71st  Congress,  Wright 
Patman  has  compiled  an  outstanding 
record  of  dedicated  and  devoted  service 
to  the  people  of  America. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on 
Chairman  Patman's  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  since  I  was  first  elected 
to  Congress  in  1965.  During  this  time,  I 
have  witnessed  his  vigorous  campaign  to 
help  the  Nation's  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged people  overcome  their  excessive 
financial  burdens.  As  a  Representative 
of  Chicago's  West  Side,  I  have  noted  with 
admiration  Mr.  Patman's  indefatigable 


efforts  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  "lit- 
tle man"  and  to  bring  him  financial 
relief. 

As  a  critic  of  excessively  high  interest 
rates,  Mr.  Patman  h&s  brought  public  at- 
tention to  this  serious  financial  inequity. 
In  recent  months  as  the  Nation's  banks 
have  raised  their  prime  interest  rates  to 
8 ',2  percent,  and  still  further  raises  are 
threatened,  the  uigency  of  his  criticism 
has  become  apparent. 

Chairman  Patman  has  long  been  a 
critic  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  He 
has  suggested  stronger  congressional 
control  over  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
In  an  era  of  growing  inflationary  pres- 
sures, the  inability  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  help  alleviate  this  situation  has 
been  justly  criticized  by  Mr.  Patman. 

In  this  regard,  another  prominent  au- 
thority on  financial  affairs,  Senator  Paul 
Douglas,  former  senior  Senator  from  Il- 
linois and  a  mainstay  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  more  than  10 
years,  paid  this  tribute  to  Wright 
Patman  : 

He  knows  more  about  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  than  anybody  in  Congress  and  has 
more  factual  knowledge  of  Its  operations 
than  its  officials  themselves. 

A  man  who  is  vitally  aware  of  the  so- 
cial as  well  as  economic  problems  in  our 
Nation,  Mr.  Patman  is  neither  oblivious 
nor  unconcerned  about  our  Nation's 
cities.  He  is  a  man  who  realizes  that 
credit  abuses  are  often  responsible  for 
high  crime  rates  and  civil  disorders  in 
our  cities,  and  he  is  continuing  the  fight 
to  stop  these  credit  abuses. 

As  our  Nation's  precarious  financial 
situation  becomes  a  subject  of  growing 
concern.  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple can  and  will  rely  heavily  on  Wright 
Patman's  expertise  and  genuine  interest 
in  the  field  of  economic  affairs. 

One  of  the  great  accomplishments  in 
Wright  Patman's  career  has  been  the 
exposing  of  usurious  interest  rates,  some- 
times as  high  as  50  and  60  percent,  which 
were  being  charged  American  boys  in 
uniform  all  over  the  world.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  Domestic  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee, which  Wright  Patman  heads  and 
on  which  I  serve,  our  subcommittee  went 
to  Europe  and  Asia.  We  exposed  these 
juice  racketeers  who  were  charging  ex- 
orbitantly high  interest  rates,  and  we 
eliminated  these  juice  racketeers  and 
loan  sharks  from  operating  on  military 
installations  all  over  Europe  and  Asia. 
Today,  thanks  to  Wright  Patman.  we 
have  Federal  credit  unions  in  Europe 
and  Asia  with  millions  of  dollars  in  de- 
posits and  extending  millions  of  dollars 
in  low-interest-rate  loans. 

Someday,  I  hope  that  the  American 
Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  AM- 
VETS,  Catholic  War  Veterans,  Jewish 
War  Veterans,  and  our  other  veterans' 
organizations,  will  recognize  this  great 
contribution  that  has  been  made  to  our 
men  in  uniform  assigned  to  military  in- 
stallations all  over  the  world,  who  have 
fought  in  the  Korean  war  and  are  fight- 
ing in  the  Vietnam  conflict,  in  order  to 
defend  our  democratic  principles  and 
to  maintain  peace  and  freedom.  I  firmly 
believe  that  these  national  veteran  or- 
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ganizations  should  publicly  acknowledge 
this  valuable  Work  that  has  been  done 
in  the  interest  |  of  our  American  fighting 
men.  | 

Personally,  1  want  to  say  that  Wright 
Patman's  wiselcounsel  as  well  as  his  ex- 
emplary public  service  have  been  sources 
of  profound  in$piration  to  me,  and  it  has 
always  been  cjy  pleasure  to  follow  his 
lead  in  advocai  ing  the  best  interests  and 
welfare  of  all  lUnerlcans. 

am  delighted  to  extend 

Wright  Patman  on  the 

76th  birthday  and  to  wish 

good  health  and  many 


Once  again 
best  wishes  to 
occasion  of  his 
him  continued 
more  years  of  c  utstanding  public  service. 
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the  Federal  Government.  In  addition,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  has 
raised  no  objections  to  the  proposed 
location  of  this  airport.  So  although  the 
Department  of  Transportation  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  consider  the  effects  on 
the  environment  of  its  projects,  so  far  it 
apparently  is  unaware  of  the  destructive 
effects  that  this  mammoth  airport  will 
have  on  the  Everglades  National  Park. 

The  fragile  balance  of  nature  in  the 
Everglades  will  suffer  irreparable  dam- 
age if  the  new  Miami  Airport  is  built  at 
the  planned  location.  Construction  of  39 
square  miles  of  runways  and  terminals 
will  further  reduce  the  amount  of  water 
available  to  the  park.  The  communities 
that  will  spring  up  around  the  airport 
will  further  cut  into  the  water  that  now 
comes  from  the  conservation  districts 
north  of  the  Tamiami  Trail.  Noise  from 
the  modem  jets  will  blanket  much  of  the 
park.  The  airport  planners  themselves 
say  that  the  park  offers  them  a  location 
where  there  will  be  no  complaints  be- 
cause of  aircraft  noise.  Wildlife  will  not 
complain.  It  will  just  disappear.  Pollut- 
ants from  the  exhausts  of  low-flying  air- 
craft will  poison  the  waters  of  the  Ever- 
glades. It  is  unlikely  that  the  park  would 
survive  the  airport. 

Fortunately,  there  are  alternative  lo- 
cations for  the  airport.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  have  one  of  these  loca- 
tions used  rather  than  the  north  edge  of 
the  Everglades  Park.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  has  an  obligation  to  pur- 
sue this  goal.  And  the  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  the  interests  of 
every  American  are  best  served  by  pro- 
tecting the  park. 

Every  American  has  invested  part  of 
his  tax  money  in  the  Everglades  National 
Park.  As  a  rich,  unusual  wonderland  of 
nature,  it  is  the  property  not  just  of  Mi- 
amians,  not  just  of  Floridians,  but  of  the 
Nation.  The  airlines  themselves  under- 
stand that  the  Everglades  National  Park 
is  a  major  attraction  that  brings  millions 
of  visitors  to  Florida.  The  park  is  adver- 
tised by  Eastern,  National,  and  other  air- 
lines as  a  place  to  visit.  It  is  ironic  that 
the  airlines  are  not  more  aware  that  the 
new  airport  that  they  want  may  destroy 
the  very  source  of  their  passenger  traffic. 
But  others  are  aware  of  tlie  danger  and 
should  speak  out.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  the  park  will  be  saved.  I  have 
written  to  Secretary  John  A,  'Volpe,  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  asking 
that  no  action  be  taken  that  would  jeop- 
ardize the  Everglades  National  Park. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  an  article 
appearing  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Sierra 
Club  Bulletin  concerning  the  threat  to 
the  Everglades  National  Park  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues: 

The  Everglades  Jetport — One  Hell  or  an 
Uproar 

(By  Gary  A.  Soucie) 
The  nation's  third  largest  national  park  is 
in  trouble,  serious  trouble.  As  Undersecre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Russell  Train  stated  at 
the  June  Senate  Interior  hearings  on  the 
Everglades,  "Everglades  National  Park  has 
the  dubious  distinction  of  having  the  most 
serious  preservation  problems  facing  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  today.  .  .  ."  Everglades 
National  Park  is  in  as  much  Jeopardy  as  the 


22  endangered  species  of  fish  and  wildlife 
that  find  refuge  within  its  boundaries. 

The  fragile,  unique  ecology  of  Everglades 
National  Park  Is  utterly  dependent  on  a  re- 
liable supply  of  pure,  fresh  water.  But  the 
sources  of  this  supply  exist  outside  the  park's 
boundaries,  in  the  sloughs  and  sawgrass 
savannahs  of  the  Everglades  to  the  north, 
.  In  the  strands  and  marshes  of  the  Big  Cy- 
press Swamp  to  the  north  and  west,  in  Lake 
Okeechobee  almost  70  miles  north,  and  even 
In  the  Klsslmmee  Prairie  beyond  the  lake. 
And,  every  since  the  1880's.  man  has  been 
busy  as  the  proverbial  beaver  draining,  dik- 
ing, ditching,  and  otherwise  "managing"  this 
water. 

The  real  trouble  began  in  1948  when  Con- 
gress authorized  the  construction  of  a  gigan- 
tic flood  control,  drainage,  and  reclamation 
project  north  of  E^verglades  National  Park. 
Still  under  construction  (at  latest  count  it 
was  $170  million  old  and  still  only  48  i>er 
cent  complete),  the  project  already  has  the 
capability  of  completely  shutting  off  the 
park  from  its  source  of  surface  water,  which 
was  proved  during  the  long  and  severe 
drought  of  the  early  1960's. 

Designed  and  built  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  project  is  administered  by  a 
state  agency,  the  Central  and  Southern  Flor- 
ida Flood  Control  District  (PCD).  Both  of 
these  agencies  have  been  notably  more 
understanding  of  the  project's  other  water 
users:  citrus  growers,  beef  ranchers,  sugar- 
cane growers,  vegetable  farmers,  real-estate 
developers,  and  municipal  water  users.  How- 
ever, since  the  appointment  of  conservation- 
minded  Chevrolet  dealer  Robert  W.  Padrick 
to  the  chairmanship  of  the  PCD's  board  of 
governors,  the  national  park  has  fared  con- 
siderably better. 

But  there  is  no  way  to  Insure  that  the  next 
PCD  chairman  will  be  as  tmderstanding  of 
the  park's  problems  as  Bob  Padrick;  so  the 
only  long-range  solution  is  to  secure  for 
Everglades  National  Park  a  guarantee  to  its 
mlniscule,  but  absolutely  necessary  share  of 
the  project's  water.  The  Corps  has  several 
times  entered  into  agreement  with  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  but  has  backed  off  each 
time.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
been  waiting  21  years  now  for  this  guaran- 
tee, and  in  each  of  those  21  years  Congress 
has  appropriated  several  millions  of  public 
dollars  to  advance  construction  of  the  flood 
control  project.  It's  high  time  for  Congress 
to  secure  for  the  people  of  the  49  other  states 
their  Interest  in  Everglades  National  Park. 
That's  precious  little  to  ask  for  all  that 
equity  in  the  water  project. 

THE    NEW    ENEMY 

But,  While  conservationists  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  were  engaged  in  this 
long  struggle  to  secure  the  park's  water  sup- 
ply. Everglades  National  Park  took  a  mean 
blow  below  the  belt  from  an  entirely  different 
foe.  On  September  18,  1968,  ground  was 
broken  in  the  ecotone  between  the  Everglades 
and  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp  for  the  world's 
largest  airport.  Just  imagine,  nn  airport  of 
39  square  miles,  large  enough  to  hold  Ken- 
nedy, Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Wash- 
ington national  airports  with  plenty  of  room 
left  over  to  spare;  with  runways  six  miles 
long,  capable  of  handling  the  largest  and 
fastest  Jet  transport  aircraft — and  Just  six 
miles  away  from,  and  "upstream"  of,  Ever- 
glades National  Park. 

Though  not  exclusively  a  water  problem, 
the  Jetpwrt  certainly  will  have  an  impact  on 
this  resource.  First  consider  the  degradation 
of  the  waters  flowing  into  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  from  the  use  of  pesticides,  fer- 
tilizerb.  and  detergents  on  the  airport  site, 
from  the  inevitable  fuel  spills,  from  the 
effluent  of  the  35  to  40  million  passengers  it 
is  expected  to  serve  by  1985.  Then,  consider 
the  tons  of  hydrocarbons,  petrochemicals, 
and  carbon  particulates  from  unburned  and 
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partially  burned  fuel  that  will  be  dtmiped 
Into  water  on  Its  way  to  the  park  during  ap- 
proach, landing,  takeoff,  and  climbout. 

Perhaps  even  more  Important  is  the  broad 
threat  to  both  water  quality  and  quantity 
posed  by  the  massive  development  of  the  Big 
Cypress  Swamp  that  will  be  spurred  by  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  world's 
largest  Jetport.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
a  city  of  500,000  to  one  million  inhabitants 
will  spring  up  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Big 
Cypress  Swamp.  Tlie  drainage  required  by 
a  development  of  this  magnitude  (remember, 
this  Is  Florida  swampland)  would  siphon  off 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  park's  Big  Cy- 
press water  supply.  And  the  potential  pollu- 
tion of  the  rest  is  fantastic. 

In  April  of  this  year,  the  Sierra  Club  Joined 
with  20  other  conservation  organizations  to 
oppose  the  Jetport's  development  at  the 
present  site  and  requested  Secretary  of 
Transportation  John  Volpe  to  withdraw  his 
department's  support  and  to  actively  en- 
courage the  relocation  of  the  facility. 

Jetport  backers,  Including  not  only  the 
Port  Authority  but  also  other  Miami  and 
Dade  County  economic  interests  and  several 
major  airlines,  are  quick  to  point  out  to  con- 
servationists that  the  Big  Cypress  lands  in 
Collier  and  Monroe  counties  are  subject  to 
undesirable  development  whether  or  not 
the  Jetport  is  developed  at  the  present  site. 
True,  but  the  Jetport  will  accelerate  and 
magnify  the  development.  As  Nathaniel  P. 
Reed,  special  assistant  to  Governor  Claude 
B.  Kirk,  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee : 

"For  years  competent  biologists  and  ecolo- 
glsts  have  wondered  what  would  happen  to 
the  park  If  the  peripheral  Big  Cypress  lands 
were  ultimately  developed.  Due  to  the  money 
squeeze,  the  problem  remained  Insoluble. 
In  my  opinion,  the  park  cannot  be  saved  for 
future  generations  if  the  Big  Cypress  is  al- 
lowed to  be  developed.  Even  planned  devel- 
opment' win  surely  wreak  havoc  with  the 
water  route." 

Without  the  development  catalyst  of  the 
Jetport  there  might.  Just  might,  be  time  to 
acquire  enough  of  the  Big  Cypress  and  to 
zone  enough  of  the  rest  to  preserve  the  west- 
ern Ten  Thousand  Islands  section  of  Ever- 
glades National  Park.  With  the  jetport,  that 
slim  chance  Is  lost. 

TRANSPORTATION   ACT   VIOLATED 

Last  year,  at  the  urging  of  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackson,  Congress  amended  the  Trans- 
portation Act  to  require  consultation  be- 
tween the  Secretaries  of  Transportation  and 
Interior  prior  to  approval  of  any  transporta- 
tion program  or  project  which  uses  park, 
wildlife,  or  recreation  lands  of  federal,  state, 
or  local  significance.  This  language  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  just  the  sort  of  disaster  that 
now  threatens  the  Everglades.  The  PAA  has 
made  an  airport  construction  grant  of  $500.- 
000  to  the  Dade  County  Port  Authority  with- 
out the  required  consultation  between  the 
Secretaries  of  Transportation  and  the  Inte- 
rior, and  without  the  required  demonstra- 
tion that  (1)  there  was  no  "feasible  and 
prudent  alternative"  and  that  (2)  the  air- 
port program  included  "all  possible  plan- 
ning to  minimize  harm"  to  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  and  State  Water  Conservation 
Area  3,  an  important  state  outdoor  recrea- 
tion area.  Not  only  that,  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  Federal  Railway 
Administration  has  announced  a  $200,000 
grant  to  study  high-speed  ground  transpor- 
tation connecting  the  Jetport  with  Miami, 
52  miles  to  the  east,  and  plans  are  under 
way  to  route  Interstate  Highway  75  connect- 
ing Tampa-St.  Petersburg  and  Miami  past 
or  through  the  Jetport  site. 

Port  authority  and  PAA  officials  have  lately 
been  given  to  public  expression  of  conserva- 
tion platitudes,  but  the  record  Is  clear:  it's 
the  same  old  fllm-fiam.  The  memorandum 


from  the  Port  Authority  staff  to  the  Dade 
County  commissioners  recommending  the 
Jetport  project  mentions  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  Just  once:  "The  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  south  of  the  site  at  Tamiami  Trail 
assures  that  no  private  complaining  develop- 
ment win  be  adjacent  on  that  side."  This 
great  national  park  was  seen  exclusively  as 
a  buffer,  "with  no  one  to  complain  about 
the  noise  except  the  alligators."  And  as  for 
the  "environmental  concern"  the  Jetport 
sponsors  profess  to  share  with  the  Interior 
agencies  and  private  conservation  organiza- 
tions, Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology 
published  the  following  statement  in  their 
May  22,  1969  Issue — before  the  rising  tide  of 
public  concern  began  to  well  up : 

"The  bulk  of  the  takeoffs  will  be  out  over 
the  15  miles  of  clear  zone  of  the  undeveloped 
state-owned  water  conservation  area.  .  .  . 
Climbouts  could  then  turn  south  over  the 
Everglades  National  Park,  providing  what 
the  alrpyort  officials  believe  to  be  optimum 
environment  operating  conditions." 

Tills  doesn't  pass  muster  as  sound  environ- 
mental planning. 

At  present  the  air  over  Everglades  National 
Park  is  pure  and  clear.  But  what  will  it  be 
like  If  the  Jetport  is  developed  at  the  pres- 
ent site?  Figures  on  pollutant  emissions  from 
Jet  aircraft  engines  readily  available  from 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  or  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engi- 
neers are  highly  unreliable,  but  some  inslde- 
outslde  figure  can  be  calculated  to  provide 
an  Idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  air  pollution 
problem.  Based  on  900,000  flights  a  year — 
the  projected  operation  level  as  a  full-blown 
commercial  Jetport — the  airport's  annual 
contribution  to  the  Everglades  atmosphere 
will  be  something  like  this: 

Carbon  monoxide,  9,000  to  72,000  tons. 
Nitrogen  oxides,  4,150  to  6,000  tons. 
Hydrocarbons,  13,000  to  40,250  tons. 
Aldehydes,   about   1,000   tons. 
Particulates,  1,260  to  3.250  tons. 
That  is  a  big-league  air  pollution. 
And  the  prognosis  for  noise  pollution  isn't 
much  rosier.  The  supersonic  transports  the 
Jetport  Is  being  built  to  accommodate  (the 
sign  at  the  gate  bills  it  as  "the  world's  first 
all-new  Jetport  for  the  supersonic  age")  are 
expected  to  be  noisier  than  the  current  gen- 
eration of  Jets.  And  how  noisy  is  that? 

When  the  Anglo-French  Concorde  made  its 
maiden  flight  this  past  winter,  NBC  re- 
ported, "On  takeoff,  the  roar  of  Its  four 
engines  could  be  heard  In  villages  20  miles 
away."  And  the  Concorde  is  expected  to  be 
even  noiser  on  approach.  Last  year  i4erospace 
Technology  reported,  "It  is  expected  that 
the  Concorde  will  exhibit  sideline  noise  levels 
of  about  118  PNdB  (decibels  of  perceived 
noise),  according  to  U.S.  engineers,  and  may 
show  a  rather  startling  124  PNdB  figure  dur- 
ing approach.  .  .  ."  Boeing's  studies  show 
that  Its  larger,  faster,  and  more  powerful 
SST  will  probably  generate  a  sideline  noise 
level  of  122  PNdB.  As  a  yardstick,  120  decibels 
is  considered  the  threshold  of  pain.  The  cur- 
rent subsonic  commercial  Jets  at  takeoff  gen- 
erate noise  levels  three  miles  awav  in  the 
range  of  120  PNdB. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  the  noise 
levels  would  be  within  Everglades  National 
Park,  but  it's  a  safe  bet  that  they  would  be 
considerably  higher  than  a  typical  national 
park  "noise" — the  rustling  of  leaves,  which 
Is  rated  at  10  decibels.  Talk  about  uproar; 
If  the  Jetport  Is  developed  at  the  present  site, 
it  will  turn  the  wilderness  quietude  of  Ev- 
erglades National  Park  into  bedlam.  Nine 
hundred  thousand  flights  a  year  averages  out 
to  more  than  100  flights  an  hour,  24  hours 
a  day,  365  days  a  year. 

needed:   one  hell  of  an  uproar 
Fortunately,  Section  4(f)  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Act  gives  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation a  clear  mandate  to  move  the  Jet- 


port If  a  "feasible  and  prudent  alternative" 
exists.  At  the  June  3  hearing  before  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee,  alternative  sites 
were  Identified  by  two  state  witnesses;  Nat 
Reed  of  the  governor's  office  and  PCD  Chair- 
man Padrick.  The  sites  they  Identified  are 
both  on  state-owned  land,  so  a  land  swap 
with  the  Port  Authority  would  make  things 
relatively  simple. 

But  the  push  for  another  site  isn't  going 
to  come  from  Miami,  not  while  either  alter- 
native would  benefit  Port  Lauderdale,  West 
Palm  Beach,  and  other  cities  north  of  Miami 
along  Florida's  Gold  Coast.  The  push  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  come  from  Washington,  by 
shutting  off  the  federal  subsidy  for  develop- 
ment at  the  present,  destructive  site.  And 
Washington  isn't  likely  to  push  too  hard 
without  a  push  from  the  general  public. 
Everglades  National  Park  might  well  become 
the  first  national  park  to  be  dls-established. 
unless  the  American  people  stand  up  In  its 
defense.  So  far.  through  the  various  federally 
supported  programs  and  projects  of  diverse 
agencies  and  departments,  the  American 
public  has  unwittingly  been  subsidizing  the 
destruction   of   Everglades   National   Park. 

As  long  as  the  various  federal  departments 
and  their  agencies  pursue  their  separate 
ways,  ignoring  the  several  laws  that  exist  to 
promote — and  that  even  require — inter-de- 
partmental coordination  and  sound  environ- 
mental planning,  there  can  be  no  hope  for 
preserving  and  restoring  the  American  en- 
vironment. In  many  ways  the  Everglades 
problems  are  symptomatic  of  an  even  larger 
problem.  Hopefully,  President  Nixon's  new 
Environmental  Quality  Council  will  roll  up 
Its  collective  shirtsleeves  and  go  to  bat  for 
Everglades  National  Park.  For  it  the  Ever- 
glades are  lost.  America  will  have  gone  one 
hitless  inning  toward  losing  the  whole  en- 
vironmental ballgame. 

The  first  step  down  '^he  long  road  toward 
saving  Everglades  National  Park  is  moving 
the  Jetport  away  from  the  park,  .^s  Senator 
Nelson  observed,  moving  the  jetport  will 
cause  one  hell  of  an  uproar  In  Dade  and  Col- 
lier counties.  But  the  Jetport  isn't  likely  to  be 
moved  unless  there  is  one  hell  of  an  uproar 
in  the  50  states  of  the  Union  over  the  threat 
to  Everglades  National  Park.  Conservationists 
who  want  to  see  Everglades  National  Park 
given  at  least  a  fair  chance  of  survival,  are 
writing  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  as  well 
as  their  senators  and  congressmen.  If  the 
Jetport  isn't  moved,  say  goodbye  to  the  conti- 
nent's only  subtropical  national  park  and  to 
the  world's  only  Everglades. 


FOUNDATIONS 


(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  bill  we  are  consid- 
ering deals  with  foundations.  The  com- 
mittee has  wisely  written  into  the  bill 
some  meaningful  safeguards  that  should 
help  correct  the  abuses  practiced  by 
some  foundations  for  personal  gain  and 
not  for  the  public  good. 

I  commend  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  for  these  actions,  and  from 
the  communications  I  have  received  I 
know  they  will  be  welcomed  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  thousands  of  legitimate  foim- 
dations  which  do  so  much  good  in  this 
country. 

Some  of  the  other  provisions  in  this  bill 
seem  to  me  to  be,  however,  unduly  re- 
strictive and,  in  effect,  to  apply  the  lash 
to  the  extremely  worthwhile  foimdations 
for  the  sins  of  the  few.  I  reaUze  that  the 
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months  to  soine  'inwise  foundation  ac 
tions  may  have  been  a  factor  in  the  com- 
mittee's delibefation.  This  is  regrettable 
but  understandable. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  fair  to 
observe  that  tl:  ere  seems  to  be  an  impres- 
sion in  some  quarters  that  Congress  is 
about  to  expre^  a  vote  of  no-confidence 
foundations.  I  am  sure 
majority  of  Members  of 
the  House  would  agree  in  saying  em- 
phatically thai  nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth. 

Mr.  Speaker  the  philosophy  of  giving 
which  is  embodied  in  our  foundations  is 
a  unique  Amerjican  concept.  In  no  other 
country  are  th^re  such  institutions  com- 
parable for  u^ng  the  resources  of  the 
private  sector  lor  the  public  good  as  our 
foundations — a  r  at  least  as  many  and  as 
varied  and  as  i  ignificant. 

of  foundation  grants  are 
interwoven  wit  i  the  most  important  so- 
cial, scientific,  and  cultural  advances  of 
Last  Monday,  Marquis 
Childfi,-in  his  olumn  in  the  Washington 
Post,  put  it  th:s  way: 

benefits  Df  foundations  have  been 
spread  Jar^and  ^de.  Every  form  of  scientific 
advance,  music,  the  drama, 
profited.  City  planning  ur- 
ban well-being,  he  plight  of  the  poor,'  the 
Ills  of  a  time  of  ti  oubles  have  come  under  the 
foundation  purvi  »w. 
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foundation  support  of  activities  which 
might  influence  the  outcome  of  elections. 
As  a  result  of  action  taken  by  this  Con- 
gress in  passing  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  combined  with  the  nonpartisan 
Voter  Education  Project  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Council,  some  800,000  American 
Negroes  have  been  registered  to  vote. 
This  result  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished without  foundation  support. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  singling 
out  in  the  report  both  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Council  and  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  education  fund  as  examples  of 
political  activities  which  could  continue 
with  foundation  support  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  today  are 
concerned  about  what  they  consider  the 
pervasive  influence  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  many  areas  of  our  national 
life.  This  influence  derives  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  ability  of  the  Govern- 
ment either  to  supply  or  withhold  Fed- 
eral financing  of  public  undertakings. 
We  might  consider  how  much  stronger 
the  Federal  influence  in  these  areas 
would  be  without  the  some  $1'2  billion 
which  the  foundations  supply  annually 
to  support  activities  in  the  public  inter- 
est. This  is  particulai-ly  true  in  the  fields 
of  education,  health,  and  welfare,  which 
are  the  principal  areas  of  foundation 
spending. 

I,  for  one,  believe  we  need  more,  not 
fewer,  centers  for  innovative  action  in 
this  coimti-y.  I  am  not  willing  to  rely  on 
Government  for  everything.  And  cer- 
tainly the  record  proves  that  the  innova- 
tions supported  by  our  private  founda- 
tions have,  for  the  most  part,  been  effec- 
tive and  overwhelmingly  in  the  public 
interest. 

There  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  two  good  ex- 
amples of  what  I  am  saying  in  State 
government.  Perhaps  many  people  do  not 
know  that  two  foundations  have  financed 
the  work  of  the  Citizens  Conference  on 
State  Legislatures.  This  conference  has 
worked  for  higher  salaries  for  State  leg- 
islators to  help  free  them  from  the  in- 
fluence of  special  interests.  It  has  also 
advocated  the  adequate  staffing  and  of- 
fice space  essential  to  the  effective  work 
of  our  State  legislatures. 

At  the  request  of  the  Governors,  foun- 
dations also  supplied  the  initial  fimd- 
ing  for  a  program  carried  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference  for  studies 
in  a  number  of  areas  relating  to  the  role 
of  States  in  our  modem  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  cite  many  other 
examples  of  the  vital  contributions  that 
foundations  are  making  to  our  national 
life.  I  hope,  however,  that  I  have  made 
the  point  that  private  foundations  are 
a  striking  and  highly  visible  example  of 
the  way  private  interests  work  in  coop- 
eration with  Government  to  help  hft  the 
standard  and  quality  of  life  in  our  coun- 
try. 

It  therefore  makes  no  sense  to  weaken 
these  private  efforts  by  placing  unreason- 
able restrictions  on  all  foundations  be- 
cause we  do  not  approve  of  some  of  the 
actions  of  a  few.  For  this  reason,  I  see  no 
justification  for  unposing  a  7 '2  percent 
tax  on  the  foundations  when  the  effect 
will  only  be  to  reduce  the  income  of  re- 
cipients by  that  amount.  Instead  of  going 
to  them,  the  money  will  go  to  the  Gov- 


ernment— so  that  what  we  are  really 
saying  is  that  we  feel  Congress  can  spend 
the  money  more  wisely  for  the  public 
good  than  can  the  private  foundations. 
Indeed,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Treasui-y  did  not  request  this  tax. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  the  prob- 
lems of  the  committee  in  dealing  with  the 
whole  complex  problem  of  tax  reform. 
I,  nonetheless,  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
American  people  realize  that,  in  voting 
for  this  bill,  the  House  is  in  no  way  pass- 
ing an  adverse  judgment  on  the  great  ac- 
complishments of  the  private  founda- 
tions in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  excellent  editorial  on 
the  subject  I  have  been  discussing  from 
the  New  York  "Hmes  of  today,  August  6, 
1969. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Preserving  the  Foundations 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee's 
shotgun  approach  to  the  tax-free  founda- 
tions would  buy  reform  at  a  very  high  social 
cost.  It  proposes  a  genuine — and  wholly  de- 
sirable— cracltdown  on  the  self-dealing  ma- 
nipulations of  foundations  that  are  operated 
as  vehicles  for  tax  avoidance.  But  great  harm 
would  come  from  the  new  tax  and  other  re- 
strictions the  bill  would  Impose  upon  the 
bona  fide  philanthropic  foundations  which 
enrich  American  life  with  ideas  and  innova- 
tive social  programs. 

A  leading  case  In  point  is  the  7.5  per  cent 
tax  that  would  be  levied  on  the  Investment 
Income — dividends.  Interest,  rent,  royalties 
and  capital  gains — realized  by  foundations. 
The  levy  is  not  sufficiently  stiff  to  dis- 
courage the  tax-dodgers,  but  it  would  put  a 
dent  in  the  useful  activities  of  worthier  foun- 
dations. About  two-thirds  of  their  Income 
now  goes  in  the  form  of  gifts  to  private  uni- 
versities and  local  charities.  Hence,  what  the 
Treasury  realized  in  additional  revenues— 
probably  not  more  than  $65  million  in  the 
first  year — would  soon  be  offset  by  demands 
for  new  or  expanded  Federal  programs  in  the 
same  fields. 

Although  the  foundations  tax  Is  described 
by  the  committ«e  as  a  "user  fee"  to  defray 
the  costs  of  more  vigorous  policing,  no  ma- 
chinery Is  proposed  or  funds  earmarlced  for 
that  purpose.  A  preferable  alternative  would 
be  a  much  lower  special  registration  fee  for 
foundations,  the  proceeds  of  which  would 
support  a  special  supervisory  office  in  the 
Treasury  Department.  With  effective  super- 
vision of  the  foundations,  dollars  destined 
for  philanthropy  would  actually  get  where 
they  are  supposed  to  go. 

There  has  been  a  softening  of  some  of  the 
very  harsh  restrictions  that  the  committee 
originally  proposed  to  prevent  foundations 
from  engaging  In  political  activities.  The 
Southern  Regional  Council  is  speciflcally  cited 
In  the  committee  report  as  a  foundation  that 
may  continue  to  finance  voter  registration 
drives.  But  a  number  of  ambiguous  and  po- 
tentially restrictive  provisions  remain  in  the 
bill. 

The  whole  title  dealing  with  tax-exempt 
organizations  should  be  sent  back  for  redraft- 
ing. Its  passage  by  Congress  would  Inhibit 
creative  philanthropic  activities,  an  essential 
ingredient  of  a  pluralistic  society. 


SHOULD  FEDERAL  FUNDS  BE  USED 
TO  SUBSIDIZE  COUNTRY  CLUBS 
ANYWHERE? 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
because  of  my  deep  concern  about  the 
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recent  news  that  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration has  approved  a  $265,000 
loan  guarantee  for  an  all-white  country 
club  situated  in  Lee  Coimty,  Miss. 

Only  last  weekend,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  painful  experience  of  talking  with 
several  small  businessmen  in  my  district 
unable  to  secure  loan  guarantees  be- 
cause of  the  woefully  inadequate  funds 
available  to  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

What  a  damning  indictment  of  our 
system  of  national  priorities  when  funds 
for  such  ventures  are  unavailable  at  the 
same  time  the  Federal  Government  is  in 
the  business  of  subsidizing  country 
clubs — and  all-white  country  clubs  at 
that.  And  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
since  the  FHA  will  be  picking  up  the 
interest  payments  over  5  percent,  we  will 
be  expending  Federal  funds,  possibly  as 
much  as  $270,000  over  the  40-year  term 
of  the  loan. 

Aside  from  this  matter  of  national 
priorities,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  also  the 
grave  question  whether  we  should  be 
subsidizing  an  institution  which  would 
appear  to  be  racially  exclusive. 

It  is  not  enough,  I  suggest,  to  be  told 
that,  in  accepting  the  loan,  the  country 
club  is  boimd  to  Federal  nondiscrimina- 
tion requirements.  I  wonder  if  any  of  us 
expect  a  vigorous  recruitment  drive  for 
black  members. 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that,  in 
approving  the  guarantee,  the  FHA  may 
ever  have  bent  its  own  niles.  According 
to  an  FHA  loan  administrator,  the  size 
of  the  loan  does  exceed  their  usual  FHA 
standard  of  approving  no  loan  that  would 
create  indBbtedness  of  more  than  $1,000 
per  family  membership.  Those  guide- 
lines were  exceeded  here  by  more  than 
15  percent. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  FHA's  confi- 
dence in  this  case  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  farmers  in  Lee  County  collected 
over  half  a  million  dollars  in  subsidy 
payments  in  excess  of  $5,000  in  1968. 

I  also  imderstand  that  the  country 
club  in  question  did  not  originally  have 
sufficient  rural  members  to  qualify  for 
FHA  financing.  It  was  one  member  short. 
Fortunately  for  the  club,  however,  a  doc- 
tor who  works  in  town  but  lived  in  the 
country  signed  up,  and  the  loan  guaran- 
tee went  through. 

I  am  sure  this  was  a  great  relief  to  the 
authors  of  last  week's  antibusing  amend- 
ment who  otherwise  might  have  seen  the 
specter  of  forced  busing  of  rural  country 
club  members. 

Seriously,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  incident 
raises  grave  questions,  even  beyond  the 
serious  matter  of  racial  discrimination. 
Should  Federal  funds  be  expended  to 
subsidize  country  clubs  anywhere  at  a 
time  when  the  housing  and  nutritional 
needs  of  so  many  Americans  remain  im- 
met,  I  think  the  answer  is  clear. 


BOTH  HORNS  OF  ASIAN  DILEMMA 

( Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  h's  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  some  criticism  of  the  President  for 


assertedly  saying  one  thing  on  Guam  and 
another  in  Thailand  regarding  U.S. 
policy  in  Asia. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  clarifies 
the  situation  nicely  in  the  attached  re- 
cent editorial: 

Both  Horns  or  Asian  Dilemma 

President  Nixon  has  been  urging  Asians 
to  shoulder  more  of  their  own  defense  bur- 
den. At  his  stops  in  Manila  and  Jakarta  Mr. 
Nixon  served  notice  that  U.S.  forces  in  Asia 
will  shrink  and  will  not  again  get  mired 
down  as  they  have  in  Vietnam. 

But  in  Bangkok  the  President  said:  "The 
United  States  will  stand  proudly  with  Thai- 
land against  those  who  might  threaten  It 
from  abroad  or  from  within." 

Are  those  two  positions  consistent? 
Communist  guerrillas  are  already  a  signifi- 
cant threat  in  northeast  Thailand.  Some  of 
them  take  orders  from  Peking  and  some 
from  Hanoi.  Is  Mr.  Nixon  pledging  to  In- 
crease U.S.  military  troops  stationed  In 
Thailand  If  the  Communist  threat  grows 
more  serlous^as  that  threat  once  grew  in 
Vietnam? 

Those  two  positions  represent  the  two 
horns  of  America's  dilemma  in  Asia.  On 
one  hand  the  United  States  cannot  throw 
massive  forces  into  every  Asian  country 
that  gets  into  trouble.  On  the  other.  It  can- 
not renege  on  Its  obligations;  certainly  not 
on  signed  commitments  such  as  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty,  which  applies  if  Thailand 
Is  subjected  to  armed  attack. 

Beyond  that,  the  United  States  has  Us 
own  Interests  to  protect  In  maintaining 
peace.  World  peace  cannot  be  assured  by  a 
total  unilateral  American  pullout,  no  matter 
how  fervently  some  peace  talkers  argue  that 
It  can. 

Mr.  Nixon's  two-sided  policy  is  consist- 
ent if  the  time  dimension  is  added  in.  Over 
a  term  of  flve  to  10  years,  if  promising 
Southeast  Asian  countries  develop  well  eco- 
nomically and  governmentally,  they  can  do 
far  more  militarily  for  themselves. 

One  must  also  be  able  to  rule  out  any 
serious  Increase  In  tensions,  and  certainly 
there  must  be  no  spread  of  war.  Certainly 
then  U.S.  force  levels  could  be  lowered. 

Mr.  Nixon's  words  express  a  hopeful  out- 
line of  the  near  future.  They  are  not  an  ex- 
actly drawn  blueprint,  so  he  should  not  be 
called  to  give  precise  dates  and  numbers  or 
situations  in  which  U.S.  power  will  or  will 
not  be  committed. 

His  principal  point  Is  coming  through 
clearly  for  all  to  hear.  The  United  States  Is 
not  going  to  plunge  into  every  Asian  mlxup, 
but  It  is  not  going  to  desert  Its  friends  and  it 
will  remain  an  Asian  power. 


INTERCITY   RAIL  PASSENGER 
SERVICE   ACT 

<Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  the  Intercity  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act.  I  am  being  joined  by 
17  cosponsors  on  this  bill  which  will  pro- 
vide capital  assistance  to  railroad  com- 
panies or  regional  transportation  agen- 
cies so  that  Intercity  Rail  Passenger 
Service  will  be  continued. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  purchase  and  to  re- 
habilitate existing  passenger  equipment 
or  to  purchase  new  equipment,  such  as 
high-speed  trains.  The  equipment  in  this 
car  pool  would  be  leased  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  railroads  or 


regional  transportation  agencies  operat- 
ing passenger  service. 

During  the  past  year  alone  the  number 
of  intercity  passenger  trains  has  been  re- 
duced by  20  percent.  In  June  of  1968 
there  were  590  regular  intercity  trains. 
Today,  less  than  500  are  in  scheduled 
service.  About  50  of  the  remaining  inter- 
city trains  are  presently  involved  in  dis- 
continuance proceedings  before  the  ICC. 

Many  in  the  management  of  the  rail- 
roads have  asked  that  Congress  give  an 
operating  subsidy  to  the  money-losing 
railroads.  This  approach  not  only  flies  in 
the  face  of  precedent  but  also  provides 
little  or  no  incentive  to  reduce  costs  or  to 
increase  revenues  on  their  own  initiative. 

The  vast  undertaking  to  recapture  20 
years  of  lost  ground  in  passenger  service 
can  only  adequately  be  accomplished  by 
the  Federal  Government  giving  capital 
assistance  to  the  railroads. 

Much  of  our  passenger  fleet  is  neaily 
20  years  old  and  will  Inevitably  have  to 
be  replaced.  Today,  a  new  passenger  car 
costs  about  $250,000.  The  railroad  in- 
dustry is  already  starved  for  capital,  and 
it  Is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  industry 
to  put  sorely  needed  capital  into  pas- 
senger service,  at  best  a  break-even 
proposition.  However,  there  is  a  clear 
social  need  for  the  continuance  of  such 
service.  We  have  already  poured  billions 
of  dollars  into  other  modes  of  transporta- 
tion— highways,  airways,  and  waterways. 
But  cars  and  planes  by  themselves  can- 
not handle  the  growing  number  of  inter- 
city travelers.  The  Intercity  Passenger 
Service  Act  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
correcting  the  imbalance  in  our  trans- 
portation subsidies. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
the  Congress  can  allow  merger  after 
merger  in  the  railroad  industry  and  stand 
by  while  the  railroads  roll  steadily  on 
forcing  passengers  off  the  railroads.  If  we 
in  Congress  do  not  accept  responsibility 
and  act  decisively,  the  public  will  very 
soon  be  excluded  from  the  railroads  com- 
pletely. 

I  want  to  especially  thank  the  National 
Association  of  Railway  Passengers  and 
particularly  Anthony  Haswell,  chairman 
of  NARP,  for  their  help  in  developing 
this  legislation.  It  is  a  very  complicated 
field  and  I  appreciate  the  technical  ad- 
vice they  have  given. 

I  include  excerpts  from  various  nev.s 
media: 

(From  Life  magazine,  Aug.  2. 1968] 

Nation's  Real  Interest:   National  Rail 
Service 

In  the  past  10  years,  858  Intercity  trains 
have  disappeared,  among  them  such  rever- 
berating names  as  the  20th  Century  Limited, 
the  Lark  and  the  Chief.  Oddly  enough,  the 
people  now  most  eager  to  do  away  with  the 
great  trains  are  the  railroad  operators  them- 
selves .  .  .  They  want  to  be  free  to  make 
money  on  freight  alone  ...  It  may  be  that 
the  real  interest  of  the  country  would  dic- 
tate that  some  form  of  railroad  passenger 
business  coast  to  coast  should  be  supported 
at  the  expense  of  a  few  Interchanges  or  air- 
port runways. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb.  19, 

1969] 

Generation  of  Neglect  to  Ovehcomb 

There  is  one  encouraging  aspect  to  the 
cry  for  Grovernment  to  help  that  went  up  last 
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19681 
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[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  11,  1968) 
Most   Economical    Method    op    Moving 

People  Quickly 
Few  industries  are  as  dependent  on  popu- 
lar support  as  the  railroads,  and  yet  the 
roads  sometimes  seem  to  be  at  war  with  the 
public.  In  their  own  interest.  It  would  seem 
time  to  try  some  new  tactics  .  .  .  One  approach 
would  be  a  more  constructive  attitude  to- 
ward passenger  service.  With  all  of  the  aerial 
and  highway  traffic  Jams.lt  should  be  evident 
that  the  nation  is  going  to  continue  to  need 
mass  transit,  and  railroads  remain  the  most 
economic  method  for  getting  people  quickly 
from  place  to  to  place  ...  All  In  all,  the  rail- 
roads could  do  quite  a  bit  to  show  that  they 
realize  their  status  as  a  vital  utility  entails 
specific  public  responsibilities.  If  they  did. 
the  Industry  would  once  again  be  on  the 
right  track. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  19.  19691 
Subsidies:  Know  What  We're  Paying  For 
The  Association  of  American  Railroads  has 
proposed  that  the  Federal  Government  pay 
the  cost  of  operating  money-losing  passenger 
trains.  If  subsidies  of  that  sort  are  enacted, 
the  nation  will  want  to  be  sure  It  knows 
what  it's  getting.  What's  It's  getting  now  is 
passenger  service  that  is  highly  uneven  in 
quality  and  quantity.  In  some  areas,  espe- 
cially In  the  West,  the  service  Is  excellent, 
while  elsewhere  it  is  decrepit  or  Just  about 
nonexistent  .  .  .  The  question.  In  sum.  Is 
not  merely  who  will  pay  but  what  the  money 
will  buy.  In  too  many  parts  of  the  country, 
the  public  already  Is  paying  heavily  for  the 
lack  of  adequate  means  to  travel  from  place 
to  place. 

About  Time  United  States  Got  High-Speed 
Trains 
It  is  about  time  that  the  U.S.  got  some 
high-speed  trains.  Europe  has  long  had  them 
and  Japan's  highly  successful  Tokaldo  ex- 
press travels  at  130  mph  .  .  .  Since  the  Gov- 
ernment obviously  has  higher-priority  proj- 
ects— spaceships,  supersonic  transport  planes 
and  down-to-earth  welfare  spending — such 
heavy  expenditures  [for  an  expanded  high- 
speed rail  service  program]  will  have  to  wait 
for  some  future  generation.  But  the  trains 
have  finally  begun  to  speed  up,  and  that 
should  be  welcome  news  to  passengers  and 
railroads  alike. 

(From  the  Philadelphia   (Pa.)    Inquirer, 
May  28.  1968 1 
All  Passenger  Service  Eliminated  by   13 
Major  Railroads 
As  It  is,  the  ICC  is  authorized  to  allow  car- 
riers to  reduce  passenger  service  but  not  to 
promote  it.  Perhaps  that  Is  as  it  should  be. 
but   under  this  policy  some   13  major  rail- 
roads have  eliminated  all  regular  passenger 
service  and  the  number  of  passenger  trains 
operating  on  a  daily  basis  has  been  reduced 
to  .  .  .  less  than  600.  If  it  is  fighting  for  a 
lost  cause  to  try  to  resist  the  trend.  It  ought 
to  be  recognized  and  faced.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  welfare  of  the  nation  is  hurt  in 
any  real   way,   the  decline  ought  to  be  ar- 
rested. 

[From   the  Chicago    (111.)    Tribune, 
Dec.  29,  19681 
Past  Rail  Service  Deserves  Priority 
We  are  happy  to  note  that  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral railroad  is  planning  to  experiment  with 
a  170-mph  train  on  its  run  between  Chicago 
and  Carbondale,  307  miles  downstate.  With 
the  highways  leading  to  big  cities  already 
clogged  and   with  metropoliun  airports  al- 
ready   overcrowded,    It    does    not    take    very 
much  thought  to  figure  out  that  what  urban 
areas  need  most  In  the  way  of  transportation 


Is  fast  rail  service.  .  .  .  We  would  like  to 
think  that  the  railroads  could  inspire  the 
necessary  confidence  to  raise  the  money  (for 
high-speed  service]  themselves,  Just  as  we 
would  like  to  see  the  aviation  and  trucking 
Industries  pay  a  fair  share  for  the  cost  of 
publicly  financed  facilities  used  by  them.  But 
on  the  basis  of  need,  the  railroads  should 
have  priority.  And  if  the  only  way  the  Job 
can  be  done  is  with  federal  help,  the  railroads 
are  as  entitled  as  their  competitors  to  a  crack 
at  the  public  treasury.  Any  proposal  which 
emerges  from  the  present  negotiations  at 
least  deserves  consideration. 

I  From  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal,  May  29 

1968) 

Railroads  Have  "Preferred  to  Let  Passenger 

Service  Die" 

The  railroad  lines  themselves  have  pre- 
ferred to  let  passenger  service  die  on  the 
simple  premise  that  there  Is  a  greater  and 
surer  financial  return  In  promoting  long-haul 
freight  business  .  .  . 

There  still  Is  no  federal  long-range  trans- 
portation policy  In  spite  of  all  the  talks  about 
getting  one  .  .  .  Rail  lines.  It  Is  being  rec- 
ognized, offer  the  most  economical  public 
method  of  getting  people  in  and  out  of  big 
cities — yet  that  service  dies  as  the  roads  Jam 
and  the  alrlanes  clog. 

[From  Christian   Science  Monitor,   Nov.   19, 

1968] 
"Millions"  Would  Enjoy  Fast,  Comfortable 
Trains 
Any  cutoff  of  federal  aid  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  high-speed  train  should  be  resisted 
vigorously  by  both  politicians  and  the  public. 
Since  Washington  finds  It  possible  to  pour 
vast  sums  Into  the  development  of  aircraft, 
It  can  certainly  afford  to  spend  pennies  on  the 
production  of  a  new,  faster,  and  pleasanter 
type  of  rail  travel  .  .  .  Fast  train  travel  Is 
needed  as  airports  and  roads  become  Increas- 
ingly clogged  and  unpleasant.  Furthermore, 
we  still  believe  that  there  are  millions  of  In- 
dividuals who  would  enjoy  train  travel  if  this 
could  be  both  sped  up  and  made  more  com- 
fortable. The  present  experimentation  Is  de- 
signed to  do  both.  We  therefore  say:  Give  the 
railroads  a  chance.  And  let  the  government 
spend  a  minute  proportion  of  the  fabulous 
funds  It  pours  out  on  aviation  on  rail  travel. 

U.S.  Has  "Worst  Railroad  Passenger 
Service"  in  Industrialized  World 


The  United  States  has  the  worst  railroad 
passenger  service  of  any  industrialized  coun- 
try in  the  world  .  .  .  There  is  little  if  any 
acknowledgement  from  either  political  party 
that  millions  of  dollars  are  going  to  be  needed 
over  the  next  decade  If  the  nation's  cities 
and  suburbs  are  to  have  modern  mass  transit. 
There  Is  little  disposition  to  tell  the  airlines 
that  they  ought  not  to  develop  'Jumbo  Jets' 
when  ground  facilities  do  not  exist  to  cope 
with  them.  Or  to  tell  the  truckers  that  they 
cannot  go  on  indefinitely  increasing  the 
length,  width  and  weight  of  their  huge 
trailers.  Or  to  tell  the  highway  builders  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  need  for  new  construc- 
tion and  that  scenic,  esthetic  and  other  social 
values  must  be  considered  as  equal  in  im- 
portance to  engineering  efficiency.  Or  to  tell 
the  railroads  that  passenger  service  cannot  te 
thrown  away  like  an  old  suit  of  clothes. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  13,  1968) 
A    Practical   Necessity 

Railroad  companies  have  developed  the 
propaganda  myth  that  maintenance  of  psis- 
senger  seivice  Is  a  matter  of  interest  only  to 
a  dwindling  number  of  train  buffs.  In  reality, 
ninety-eight  million  passengers,  not  counting 
dally  commuters,  traveled  on  Intercity  trains 
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last  year.  Rather  than  dwindling,  the  number 
of  r«ll  passengers  la  likely  to  rise  in  the  com- 
ing decade  as  highway  and  airline  conges- 
tion worsens  ...  A  functioning  network  of 
passenger  railroads  connecting  major  points 
In  this  nation  Is  not  a  matter  of  nostalgia 
and  romance;  It  is  a  practical  necessity  .  .  . 
The  ICC's  duty  Is  to  stop  pampering  the 
railroads  it  Is  supposed  to  regulate  and  to 
begin  protecting  the  defenseless  traveling 
public. 

(From  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Dally 

Oklahoman,  Nov.  1,  I968| 

Auto:  Insatiable  Space  User 

The  automobile  Is  such  an  Insatiable  con- 
sumer of  urban  space  and  public  funds  that 
Its  multiplying  demands  raise  the  eventual 
prospect  of  downtown  aresis  being  reduced 
largely  to  streets,  freeways  and  parking  lots. 
Downtown  Los  Angeles,  to  cite  one  wheels- 
stricken  example,  Is  estimated  to  consist  68% 
of  streets,  freeways  and  parking  space  .  .  . 
What  applies  to  Los  Angeles  will  apply  even- 
tually even  to  such  relatively  uncongested 
urban  centers  as  Oklahoma  City.  The  answer 
...  Is  a  balanced  urban  transportation  sys- 
tem that  embraces  private  cars,  buses,  com- 
muter railroads,  subways  and  rapid  rail 
transit. 


TO  THE  HORIZON— TO  THE  STARS: 
APOLLO  11  AND  ITS  MEANING  TO 
MANKIND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bray)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  issuance  in 
August  of  a  special  10-cent  airmail  stamp 
to  commemorate  the  flight  of  Apollo  11 
and  man's  first  steps  on  the  surface  of 
the  moon  will  mark  the  most  outstand- 
ing and  thrilling  event  of  centuries. 

The  stamp  itself  will  make  history. 
The  astronauts  carried  to  the  moon, 
aboard  Eagle,  the  die  from  which 
plates  for  printing  the  stamps  will  be 
made,  with  a  "Moon  letter."  The  letter 
was  hand-canceled  on  the  moon  with  a 
special  postmark,  and  a  similar  post- 
mark will  be  used  for  cancellation  when 
the  stamp  is  issued. 

When  he  wrote  "To  pluck  bright  honor 
from  the  pale  faced  moon,"  Shakespeare 
was  oddly  prophetic  in  this  line  from 
Part  I  of  King  Henry  rv,  but  it  has 
taken  man  centuries  to  reach  the  point  of 
"bright  honor."  First,  of  course,  there 
was  fear.  What  other  emotion  could 
there  have  been,  in  that  remote,  never- 
to-be-measured  time,  that  one  instant 
when  some  early,  brute  man,  eyes  squint- 
ing, swaying  on  unsteady  legs,  was  for 
the  first  time  suddenly  aware  of  the  full 
moon  soaring  in  splendor  above  the  dis- 
tant hills?  For  him,  and  for  centuries  to 
come,  the  moon  became  a  deity.  Here  we 
have  an  interesting  note:  practically  all 
representations  of  the  moon  as  an  object 
of  worship  portray  the  deity  as  a  goddess. 
So  it  went  for  centuries,  the  cult  of 
moon  worship,  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  And 
when  it  challenged  other  faiths,  the  re- 
sponse was  quick  and  direct:  the  17th 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy  tells  how  Moses, 
the  great  lawgiver,  decreed: 

If  there  be  found  among  you  .  .  .  man  or 
woman,  that  .  .  .  had  gone  and  served  oitbar 


gods,  and  worshipped  them,  either  the  sun, 
or  moon  .  .  .  thou  .  .  .  shalt  stone  them  with 
stonea,  till  they  die. 

There  Is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  globe 
where  people  did  not  worship  the  moon: 
Ishtar  of  Babylon,  Mother  of  All,  Silver 
Shining  Seed;  Astarte  in  Phoenicia;  Isis 
In  Egypt;  Artemis  in  Greece;  Diana  in 
Rome;  Mama-QulUa,  goddess  of  the  In- 
cas,  high  in  the  Peruvian  Andes;  Pah 
among  the  Pawnees;  Terah  of  Carthage; 
Tsuku-Yomi  in  Japan;  Hina  in  Hawaii; 
Great  Varuna,  among  the  Hindus,  also 
King  of  the  Dead  because  the  moon  was 
where  the  dead  went;  Myesyats,  of  an- 
cient Slavonic  legend.  Nokomis,  mother 
of  Hiawatha,  was  daughter  of  the  moon, 
and  in  Egypt  Thoth,  the  dog-headed  ape, 
played  checkers  with  the  moon  and  won 
one  seventy-second  of  the  moon's  light. 
Thoth,  being  a  clever  and  imaginative 
fellow,  used  the  light  to  create  5  extra 
dpys. 

For  most  of  them,  their  temples  and 
shrines  fell  long  ago,  although  various 
forms  of  moon  worship  still  exist  among 
primitive  peoples.  But  in  the  poetic  sense, 
the  first  human  footprint  in  the  lunar 
dust,  undisturbed  for  aeons,  was  the  final 
and  symbolic  step  that  meant  the  pass- 
ing for  all  time  of  the  moon  as  a  deity. 

But,  curiously,  amidst  this  widespread 
fear,  and  worship — among  all  the  exhor- 
tations to  the  moon,  for  good  or  evil, 
almost  buried  in  centuries  of  supersti- 
tion, flickering,  now  dimly,  now  brightly, 
against  a  background  of  myth,  magic, 
and  marvel — we  flnd  oddly  disturbing 
and  disauleting  signs  of  early  man's  re- 
lation t.o  the  moon  that  indisputably 
point  to  a  far  earlier  stirring  of  man's 
intellect  than  was  ever  before  imagined. 

On  cave  walls,  bones,  tods,  bits  of 
human  utensils,  dating  back  30.000  to 
3.5,000  years  to  the  Upper  Paleolithic  Age, 
appear  puzzling  and  mysterious  markings 
and  scratches,  not  accoimted  for  by  ran- 
dom causes,  or  normal  usage.  Only  after 
careful  notations  of  marks  that  appeared 
to  be  in  groups  were  made,  then  these 
analyzed  by  precise  statistical  methods, 
did  the  results  tumble  out  to  unbelieving 
eyes:  there  were  many,  many  more 
groups  of  markings  in  amounts  of  29  or 
30  than  pure  chance  could  ever  account 
for.  The  cycle  of  the  moon  is  29.5  days. 

Mark  Twain  wrote : 

War  talk  by  men  who  have  been  in  war 
Is  alwa3r8  interesting,  whereas  moon  talk  by 
a  poet  who  has  not  been  in  the  moon  is 
likely  to  be  dull. 

The  irrepressible  Twain  followed  this 
up  by  asserting  that — 

Everyone  is  a  Moon  and  has  a  dark  side 
which  he  never  shows  to  anybody. 

But  his  comments  on  poets  writing 
about  the  m(X)n  merely  illustrated  the 
fact  of  its  being  used  so  frequently  as  a 
subject  for  verse. 

The  moon  in  poetry  ranges  from  the 
idyllic;  Shelley  called  it  "that  orbed 
maiden,  with  white  flre  laden,  whom 
mortals  call  the  moon."  and  Milton 
wrote: 

Hesperus,  that  led 

The    starry    host,    rode    brightest,    till    the 
moon. 


Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen,  unvell'd  her  peerless  light 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  sliver  mantel  threw. 

To  the  mixed  sentiments  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard Burton,  translator  of  "The  Arabian 
Nights": 

That  gentle  Moon,  the  lesser  light. 

the  Lover's  lamp,  the  Swain's  delight, 
A  ruined  world,  a  globe  burnt  out, 
a  corpse  upon  the  road  of  night. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  it  is  still  a  mat- 
ter of  record  on  the  rolls  of  human  his- 
tory that  the  moon  has  guided  man  in 
planning,  believing,  or  indulging  in  a 
truly  astonishing  number  of  things.  Ac- 
cording to  the  moon,  or  by  it,  or  with  its 
help,  or  on  accoimt  of  it,  man  would: 
Make  war;  make  peace;  make  love;  in- 
voke its  aid  for  victory  in  battle,  as  in 
Joshua  10:12: 

Joshua  .  .  .  said  In  the  sight  of  Israel. 
"Sun.  stand  thou  still  upon  Gideon;  and 
thou.  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  AJalon." 

He  would  dream  about  it.  Genesis  37:9: 

Joseph   said,   "Behold,   I   have  dreamed   a 

dream  more;   and,  behold,  the  sun  and  the 

moon  and  the  eleven  stars  made  obeisance 

tome." 

He  would  work  by  It — moonlighting; 
smuggle  by  it — "moonshine"  is  originally 
an  18th-century  British  term  for  smug- 
gled brandy;  go  mad  under  its  spell — 
lunacy,  mooncalf:  swear  by  it.  with 
reservations — Juliet  begged  Romeo: 

O!  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  Inconstant 
moon,  that  monthly  changes  in  her  circled 
orb. 

He  would  plant  the  crops;  harvest  the 
crops;  hunt;  sail — by  using  the  tides; 
predict  the  weather ;  lie  hidden  from  his 
enemies  as  the  moon  shone;  go  hunting 
for  his  enemies  as  the  moon  shone;  fear 
the  full  moon,  for  it  was  then  that  vam- 
pires and  werewolves  roamed  abroad; 
build  shrines  and  temples  in  its  honor; 
plan  uprisings;  swear  solemn  oaths;  hold 
secret  meetings;  attempt  to  read  the 
future;  see  indications  of  divine  displeas- 
ure if  the  moon  were  red;  write  music; 
impress  his  fellow  men — members  of  the 
priesthood,  being  more  skilled  in  astron- 
omy and  knowing  when  eclipses  would 
occur,  used  this  to  great  and  often 
rascally  advantage  among  primitive  peo- 
ples; and  among  all  this  attempt  to  read 
into  it  signs  of  hope  or  of  disaster  for 
man's  future. 

But,  above  all  else,  dream  of  reach- 
ing it,  and  reflect  on  iis  beckoning 
beauty — so  near,  and  yet  so  far.  This 
was  one  of  the  first  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  first  man  whose  astonished 
eyes  beheld  it  through  a  crude  telescope. 
Galileo  said : 

It  is  a  most  beautiful  and  delightful  sight 
to  behold  the  body  of  the  M-^on. 

Ton  rising  moon  that  looks  for  us  again. 
How  oft  hereafter  shall  she  wax  and  wane! 
How   oft    hereafter   rising    look    for    us  .  .  . 

In  1947  the  U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps 
bounced  a  radar  signal  ofif  the  moon,  a 
startling  and  significant  achievement  for 
that  time,  just  20  short  years  ago.  I  recall 
seeing  a  cartoon  drawn  at  the  time.  The 
picture  was  of  a  quizzical  moon,  peering 
down  at  a  smiling  eaith.  and  the  caption 
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was  "I  could 
The  landing 
man,  in  the 
bers  of  the 
beyond  that, 
triumph,  a 
can  endeavor 
the  first  to 
for  4 '2  billioi] 
flag  standing 

The  doubteis 
said  "It  cannqt 
now,  forever, 
who  would 
their  own 
say  "It  shoulc 
"We  should 
these  are  as  old 
corded  that  in 
bella  of  Spain 
what  a  modern 
Columbus 
west.  And,  as 
host  of  reason; 
not  or  should 
Bartolome  de 
contCTtlporary 
Their  "Majestie ; 
The  conxmltte* 
offers  were 
rejection  . 
for   their  royal 
that  rested  on 
which  apf>eared 
any  educated 
he  might  have. 
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swear  she  winked  at  me." 
Eagle  was  a  triumph  for 
that  we  are  all  mem- 
h^man  race,  but  above  and 
was  a  purely  American 
culjnination  of  a  solely  Ameri- 
with  American  footprints 
disturb  lunar  dust  unspoiled 
years,  and  the  American 
n  the  Sea  of  Tranquillity, 
and  faint-of-heart  who 
be  done  '  are  behind  us, 
among  us  yet  are  those 
some  warped  reason  of 
continue  to  downgrade  it  and 
not  have  been  done"  or 
do  any  more."  Such  as 
as  human  history.  It  is  re- 
1486  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
appointed  a  committee — 
sound  that  has — to  study 
for  exploration  to  the 
do  many  committees,  a 
were  found  why  it  could 
not  be  done.  According  to 
Casas,  a  biographer  and 
Columbus,  reporting  to 
in  1490,  wrote: 

.  .  Judged  his  promises  and 

Lmpo^ible  and  vain  and  worthy  of 

It  was  not  a  proper  object 

uthorlty  to  favor  an  affair 

such  weak  foundations,  and 

uncertain  and  impossible  to 

however  little  learning 


for 
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come  times  in 
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from  history  in 
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the  only  commui  lities, 
civilization  has  a( 
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Man  must  mike 
the  time  is  there 
of  turning  his 
ultimately  mea|it 
mately  can  be, 
will  be.  We  have 
faith ;  we  have 
our  hope.  All 
into  Apollo  11 
machined  a 
tion  or  designed 
tions  upon  a 
rectly  involved, 
ican  fiee  enter 
know-how  and 
and  prosperity 
cational 
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America    has 
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waiting  millions 
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prayers. 
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aleht  of  the  committee  that 

us  today  forget  that  there 

human  existence  when 

collective  efforts  of  men  rise 

;hallenge  of  all :  the  chal- 

ng   what   man's   destiny 

There  come  times  when 

m|in's  advance  surges  and 

one  gigantic  bound.  Sir 

Director  of  Britain's  Jod- 

Obsqrvatory,  drew  his  lesson 

his  comments  on  Apollo 


ith 


the  thousands  of  years  of 
111  find  that  only  those  com- 
e  been  prepared  to  struggle 
Insoluble  problems  at  the 
capability — those  are 
the  only  times,  that 
vanced. 


this  great  leap  when 

or  he  stands  in  danger 

jack  upon  what  he  was 

to  be.  what  he  ulti- 

and  what  he  ultimately 

our  dreams;  we  have  our 

courage;  and  we  have 

things  and  more  went 

the  skilled  hands  that 

or  soldered  a  connec- 

a  part  or  sketched  equa- 

bl  ickboard,  they  were  di- 

'  Vithout  our  great  Amer- 

prise  system,  without  the 

he  production  capacity 

hat  this  and  our  edu- 

engender,  Apollo   11 

been   a   success.   All 

part    in    this    great 

from  those  watching, 

who  were  not  a  direct 

mission,  there  were  their 


I  believe  there  is  a  universal  pride 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Earth  over 
what  Apollo  11  accomplished.  I  also  be- 
lieve this  pride  is,  justifiably,  stronger 
and  greater,  and  heads  are  held  higher 
because  of  it,  here  in  our  own  country, 
over  what  our  fellow  countrymen  have 
done.  And  let  no  one  say  this  is  solely 
a  pride  in  material  things.  The  experi- 
ence of  Apollo  11  was,  true,  a  triumph 
for  technology  in  showing  what  man  can 
do,  but  there  was  undeniably  something 
spiritual  and  esthetic  about  it  that  ful- 
filled a  deeper  need  and  yearning  in  the 
heart,  mind,  and  soul  of  man. 

A  sense  of  adventure?  A  new  sort  of 
challenge?  An  appreciation  for  the  sheer, 
pristine  beauty  of  the  flight,  in  sight  as  it 
was  viewed  and  in  concept  as  it  was  car- 
ried out?  A  reminder  that  the  jaded,  the 
mundane,  the  obvious,  the  tiresome,  can 
suddenly  be  swept  away  by  unparalleled 
magnificence?  Yes,  I  think  all  these 
things  were  there.  For  it  is  written  in  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  8:3,  that — 

Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord  doth  man  live. 

The  injunction  is  repeated  again  in 
the  Bible,  in  Matthew  4:4;  let  us  never 
forget  it.  Man's  plane  of  existence  de- 
mands more  than  bread,  because  man, 
created  just  lower  than  the  angels,  is  not 
a  beast.  And  Apollo  11  was  more  than 
bread. 

THIS  NEW  OCEAN 

So  gladly,  from  the  songs  of  modern  speech 
Men  turn,  and  see  the  stars,  and  feel  the 

free 
Shrill  wind  beyond  the  close  of  heavy  flowers: 
And    through    the   music   of   those   languid 

hours 
They  hear,  like  Ocean  on  a  western  beach. 
The  surge  and  thunder  of  the  Odyssey! 

For  man,  our  earth  is  but  the  shore 
of  that  great  sea,  the  universe.  As  men 
have  set  off  from  the  shores  into  the 
unknown  beyond  the  horizon  since  time 
immemorial,  so  do  we  today  feel  oui- 
spirits  soar  and  our  minds  stir  as  we  are 
once  again  beckoned  by  an  unknown  sea, 
vast  beyond  comprehension.  Virgil  knew 
these  passions,  and  wrote  on  them,  cen- 
turies ago,  in  "The  Aeneid,"  as  Aeneas 
and  his  comrades  set  out  to  challenge 
the  fates: 

They  sit  down  at  the  thwarts,  and  their 
arms  are  tense  on  the  oars;  at  full  strain 
they  wait  the  signal,  while  throbbing  fear 
and  high  passion  of  glory  drain  their  riotous 
blood.  Then,  when  the  clear  triunpet-note 
sounds  ...  all  the  sea  Is  torn  asunder  by 
oars. 

August  1492,  and  Columbus'  three  ships 
drifted  slowly  down  the  Rio  Tinto  on 
the  morning  tide.  To  the  ears  of  Colum- 
bus and  his  sailors  came  the  sound  of 
friars'  voices  raised  in  the  ancient  hymn 
"lam  Lucis  Orto  Sidere— Now  the  Risen 
Star  of  Light."  Its  weirdly  prophetic, 
haunting  refrain  swelled  and  drifted 
about  the  top  gallants  of  the  ships;  "Et 
nunc  et  in  perpetuum — Now  and  forever- 
more."  Like  the  opening  bars  to  that 
never-ending  great  symphony  of  quest 
beyond  the  unknown,  its  words  linger 
with  us  still. 

And  men  will  always  push  out  on  the 
tide,  "now  and  forevermore."  For  of  all 


the  vertebrate  animals,  man  is  the  only 
one  who  walks  with  his  head  upright,  his 
line  of  sight  fixed  on,  and  his  eyes  reach- 
ing out  to,  the  horizon  or  tlie  stars.  And 
now,  that  which  was  beheld  by  the  eyes 
for  so  long  has  been  grasped  by  the 
hands. 

We  could  not  do  otherwise;  it  would 
go  against  our  destiny  to  turn  our  backs 
upon  the  challenge  of  the  universe  just 
as  much  as  it  would  have  been  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  laws 
of  creation  to  have  turned  aside  from 
the  challenge  of  what  lay  beyond  the 
next  hill,  or — 

Beyond  that  last  blue  mountain  barred  with 

snow 
Across  that  angry  or  that  glittering  sea 

But  some  still  ask,  "Why?"  H.  G. 
Wells,  in  his  book  "First  Men  on  the 
Moon, "  had  the  narrator,  Bedford,  re- 
peat the  age-old  question.  It  is  as  appli- 
cable to  space  flight  as  it  must  have  been 
to  the  Phoenicians  who  500  years  before 
Christ  set  out  to  explore  the  coast  of 
Africa ; 

Why  had  we  come  to  the  Moon?  The  thing 
presented  itself  to  me  as  a  perplexing  prob- 
lem. What  is  this  spirit  in  man  that  urges 
forever  to  depart  from  happiness  and  securi- 
ty, to  toll,  to  place  himself  in  danger,  even  to 
risk  a  reasonable  certainty  of  death? 

Wells  had  Bedford  conclude  that  "some 
force  not  himself  impels  him  and  go  he 
must, '  but  in  1935,  in  his  scenario  for  the 
fllm  "Things  to  Come,"  Wells  gave  a 
more  detailed  answer: 

For  man  there  is  no  rest  and  no  ending.  He 
must  go  on — conquest  beyond  conquest.  This 
little  planet  and  Its  winds  and  ways,  and  all 
the  laws  of  mind  and  matter  that  restrain 
him,  and  at  last  out  across  immensity  to  the 
stars.  And  when  he  has  conquered  all  the 
deeps  of  space  and  all  the  mysteries  of  time — 
still  he  will  be  but  beginning. 

All  things  end — except  beginnings. 
Man  is  still  but  an  infant  on  the  cosmic 
scale.  Sir  James  Jeans  has  demonstrated 
this  in  his  famous  analogy :  place  a  penny 
on  top  of  the  70-foot  obelisk  known  as 
Cleopati-a's  Needle,  and  a  postage  stamp 
on  the  penny.  The  obelisk  represents  the 
age  of  the  earth;  the  penny  the  length  of 
mans  total  existence,  and  the  stamp  the 
period  of  time  in  which  man  has  been 
civilized.  Possible  life  on  earth  would 
have  to  be  shewn  by  a  column  of  stamps 
almost  a  mile  high. 

I  believe  it  is  all  part  of  one  eloquent, 
master  plan  of  creation.  First,  to  teach  us 
humility,  to  make  us  more  aware  of  the 
immensity  and  grandeur  of  the  universe, 
and  our  very  small  scale  of  existence  to 
date  within  it.  Second,  I  feel,  it  is  planned 
to  show  man  what  he  can  really  be.  For 
man  has  been  given  the  power  to  turn 
his  own  earth  into  a  lifeless,  charred 
cinder.  Prometheus,  for  the  sin  of  giving 
fire  to  mortals,  was  chained  to  a  rock  for 
eternity  and  an  eagle  sent  to  devour  his 
liver,  but  as  this  Are  of  a  nuclear  furnace, 
its  secret  now  unlocked  and  ready  to  be 
used  as  man's  will  so  dictates,  can  in- 
cinerate and  destroy,  it  can  also  provide 
man  with  the  means  to  take  life — the  life 
of  mankind — to  where  none  as  we  know 
it  exists. 

The  pattern  of  creation  has  given  us 
the  choice,  and  I  am  confident  we  will 
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make  the  wiser  of  the  two.  We  are  moved 
by  things  beyond  our  ken  and  compre- 
hension, things  which  we  know  not.  Walt 
Whitman  asked  in  his  "Passage  to 
India"; 

Are  thy  wings  plumed  Indeed  for  such  far 
flights? 

Then,  in  the  closing  lines  of  his  verse, 
Whitman  answered  in  a  sweeping,  rap- 
turous outpouring  of  faith,  trust,  and 
belief  in  man's  destiny: 

O  sun  and  moon,  and  all  you  starsl  Slrlus 

and  Jupiter! 
Passage  to  you! 

Passage — Immediate  passage !  the  blood  burns 

in  my  veins! 
Away,  O  soul!  hoist  instantly  the  anchor! 
Cut  the  hawsers — haul  out — shake  out  every 

saUl 
Have   we  not  stood  here  like  trees  In  the 

ground  long  enough? 
Have    we    not    grovell'd    here    long    enough, 

eating  and  drinking  like  mere  brutes? 
Have  we  not  darken'd  and  dazed  ourselves 

with  books  long  enough? 

Sail  forth!  steer  for  the  deep  waters  only! 
Reckless,  O  soul,  exploring,  I  with  thee,  and 

thou  with  me; 
For  we  are  bound  where  mariner  has  not  yet 

dared  to  go, 
And  we  will  risk  the  ship,  ourselves  and  all. 

O  my  brave  soul ! 

O  farther,  farther  sail ! 

O  daring  Joy,  but  safe!  Are  they  not  all  the 

seas  of  God? 
O  farther,  farther,  farther  sail ! 


MOBIL    OIL  CORP.   LETTER 
RECEIVED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a  con- 
stituent mailed  to  my  office  a  circular 
letter  which  he  received  from  the  Mobil 
Oil  Corp.  in  which  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  infers  that 
the  corporation  assumes  a  fair  share  of 
the  Nation's  tax  burdens.  Later  on,  he 
suggests  that  increased  taxation  of  oil 
would  result  in  higher  prices  to  the 
consumer. 

According  to  public  records,  the  Mo- 
bil Oil  Corp.  had  a  net  income  of  $673,- 
739,000  in  1968  and  paid  taxes  totaling 
$22  million  or  a  3.3-percent  rate  while 
other  industry  averages  ranged  between 
37.5  percent  and  48  percent.  How  can 
this  record  be  reconciled  with  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Nickerson? 

If  the  oil  industry  moves  prices  up- 
ward, we  should  make  every  efifort  to 
permit  the  rules  of  the  marketplace  to 
operate.  Oil  prices  are  today  artificially 
rigged  by  State  production  controls  and 
the  oil  import  quota. 

The  oil  import  quota  alone  costs  the 
consumer  $7.2  billion  per  year,  nearly 
6  cents  per  gallon. 

I  think  we  should  give  Mr.  Nickerson 
the  free  market  he  is  asking  for  by  pro- 
viding an  increase  in  import  quotas  with 
every  increase  in  oil  prices.  The  people 
of  America  need  not  stand  still  for  any 
continued  price  manipulation  of  oil. 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Nick- 
erson's  letter: 


Mobil,  Oil  Corp., 
New  York.  N.Y.,  July  18.  1969. 

Dear  Interest  Owner:  Oil  companies  are 
faced  with  an  Immediate  threat  of  greatly 
Increased  taxation.  Tax  changes  under  con- 
sideration in  Congress  could,  if  enacted, 
prove  damaging  to  everyone  who  depends  on 
petroleum  for  transportation,  heat,  power,  or 
Income — as  well  as  cause  harm  to  the  U.S. 
economy.  None  of  us  objects  to  over-all  tax 
reform,  but  there  are  considerable  dangers 
in  piecemeal  reform  in  a  highly  emotional 
climate. 

The  attack  In  Congress  is  aimed  at  tax  con- 
cepts established  more  than  four  decades 
ago — measures  reviewed  and  endorsed  many 
times  since  by  thoughtful  men  In  govern- 
ment. This  attack  has  been  characterized 
by  inflammatory  and  uninformed  criticism 
of  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  oil  companies, 
of  petroleum  product  prices,  and  of  oil  com- 
pany profits. 

It  is  a  demonstrable  fact  that  the  U.S.  oil 
Industry  as  a  whole  pays  Its  fair  share  of 
taxes.  Oil  companies'  relatively  low  U.S.  fed- 
eral Income  taxes  are  more  than  outweighed 
by  their  payment  of  large  state  and  local 
taxes  that  do  not  apply  to  other  industries. 

As  for  prices,  probably  no  other  industry 
can  match  oil's  record  of  keeping  prices  rea- 
sonable. Since  1957-59  the  prices  of  gasoline 
(exclusive  of  taxes)  and  home  heating  oil  In 
our  country  have  risen  only  about  half  as 
much  as  the  government's  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

Regarding  profits,  for  20  years  the  U.S. 
petroleum  industry  as  a  whole  has  had  a 
lower  rate  of  return  on  net  assets  than  man- 
ufacturing in  general.  Even  so,  roughly  half 
of  oil  earnings  must  be  reinvested  to  provide 
for  growing  demand.  This  need  for  capital 
is  enormous:  more  than  $62  billion  has  been 
invested  by  the  industry  in  the  United  States 
In  the  past  10  years.  In  the  dozen  years  ahead 
the  investment  required  will  be  on  the  order 
of  $110  billion  in  the  U.S.  alone. 

Despite  its  moderate  product  price  and 
profit  levels,  the  industry  faces  the  possibil- 
ity of  an  increase  in  Its  tax  burden  that 
will  both  stifle  the  incentive  to  search  for 
more  oil  and  force  product  prices  up.  I  am 
sure  that  no  conscientious  and  informed  leg- 
islator would  knowingly  espouse  a  policy  that 
would  risk  making  oil  products  scarce  and 
costly. 

Whether  or  not  you  agree  with  these  views, 
I  hope  that  you  as  a  taxpayer  and  an  in- 
terest owner  will  express  your  opinion  to 
your  Senators  and  Representatives.  They  can 
be  reached  at  the  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC.  20510;  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  20515.  The  time  is  short. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Albert  L.   Nickerson. 


COURT  SUIT  AGAINST  UNITED  MINE 
WORKERS  AND  ASSOCIATED 
PARTIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Heckler) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  happy  to  see  that  a 
Federal  court  suit  has  been  flled  on  be- 
half of  the  long-suffering  disabled  coal 
miners  and  their  widows.  This  suit  was 
filed  Monday  in  U.S.  district  court,  and 
seeks  at  least  $75  million  in  compensa- 
tory damages,  not  counting  punitive 
damages. 

This  suit  charges  that  there  has  been  a 
conspiracy  by  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  the  UMW  welfare  and  re- 


tirement fund,  the  union-owned  National 
Bank  of  Washington  and  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Operators  Association  of  America  to 
deprive  many  disabled  and  retired  miners 
and  miners'  widows  of  their  pensions  and 
that  through  gross  mismanagement  and 
other  causes  there  have  been  breaches 
of  the  fiduciary  duties  owed  to  the 
miners. 

I  will  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say 
about  this  suit  and  the  substance  of  the 
allegations  contained  therein.  For  many 
weeks,  I  have  been  callinc  attention  to 
the  gross  inequities  in  the  United  Mine 
Workers  welfare  and  retirement  fund, 
and  the  failure  of  the  top  leadership  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  to 
stand  up  for  the  rank  and  file  of  coal 
miners.  In  focusing  congressional  atten- 
tion on  protecting  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  miners,  we  in  Congress  must  not 
overlook  the  tragic  neglect  of  those  re- 
tired and  disabled  miners  and  their 
widows — many  of  whose  sweat  and  blood 
went  into  the  original  establishment  of 
the  welfare  and  retirement  fund  in 
1946  and  have  since  been  declared  in- 
eligible to  share  in  the  very  benefits 
which  they  helped  create. 

Mr.  Speaker,  attached  to  my  remarks 
is  the  text  of  the  complaint  filed  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  along  with  several  news 
articles  on  this  suit ; 

In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
OF  Columbia 

Willie  Ray  Blankenship.  Box  81.  Hewett, 
West  Virginia;  Rev.  Marvin  Lovell  Kuhn, 
Gordon,  West  Virginia;  Howard  Linville.  Pey- 
tona.  West  Virginia;  Marble  Morgan,  Box 
439,  Whltesburg,  Kentucky;  Charles  Ome- 
chinskl.  Box  305,  Qulnwood.  West  Virginia: 
et  al.,  as  listed  in  Exhibits  A,  B.  and  C,  which 
are  attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof, 
individually  and  on  behalf  of  all  others  simi- 
larly situated  and  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  Welfare  and  Retire- 
ment Fund  of  1950,  907  Fifteenth  Street. 
N.W..  Washington,  D.C:  and 

The  Association  of  Disabled  Miners  and 
Widows.  Inc.,  227  State  Street,  Madison, 
West  Virginia. 

Plaintiffs, 
versus 

W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle,  George  Tltler  and  Ed- 
ward L.  Carey.  Individually  and  In  their  ca- 
pacities as  president,  vice-president,  and  gen- 
eral counsel,  respectively,  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  900  Fifteenth 
Street,  N.W..  Washington,  DC.  and  certain 
other  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  as  listed  in  Exhibit  E,  which  is  at- 
tached hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof; 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
Fifteenth  Street.  N.W..  Washington.  DC; 

Bituminous  Coal  Operators'  Association, 
918  Sixteenth  Street.  N.W..  Washington.  DC, 
and  its  individual  members.  Including  Con- 
solidation Coal  Company; 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  Wel- 
fare and  Retirement  Fund  of  1950.  907  Fif- 
teenth Street.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C: 

The  National  Bank  of  Washington.  619 
Fourteenth  Street.  N.W.,  Washington.  DC; 

Guy  Parmer.  Josephine  Roche,  and  W.  A. 
(Tony)  Boyle.  907  Fifteenth  Street.  N.W.. 
Washington.  D.C,  individually  and  in  "heir 
capacity  as  'rustees  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  Welfare  and  Retirement 
Fund  of  1950,  907  Fifteenth  SUeet,  N.W.. 
Washington.  D.C; 

George  L.  Judy  and  Henry  S.  Schmidt.  In- 
dividually   and    a.s    former    trustees    of    the 
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TTnlted  Mine  W(irker3  of  America  Welfare 
and  Retirement  »und  of  1950,  907  Fifteenth 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.;  and 

W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle.  Ed- 
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WUmer  J.  WalK  r 


ward  L,  Carey  and  Bamum  L.  Colton,  Individ- 


ually and  In  the r 
the  National  Banl; 
teenth  Street,  N.V 


COMPLAINT  TOR  DAilACES 
FOR    Bl  EACH 

Plaintiffs,    by    |helr 
ccmplalnt  allege  : 

/.  Jurisd  iction  and  venue 


I  ctlon 


Pair 


I.  This   Is   an 
brought  by  the 
half  and  on  the 
larly  situated,  an< 
Mine  Workers  of 
tirement  F^ind  of 
to  as  the  "Welfari! 
lief  described  belo'ir 
enjoin  and  redres  i 
fiduciary  duty  by 
spect  to  the  assets 
for  a  mandatory 
fare  Fund  be 
eflt  of  those  for 
created."  The 
clnsive  oT-interes1 
Thousand  Dollars 
controversy,  exclusive 
for  each  of  the  indl  v 
exceeds  Ten  Thoussmd 

2.  The  Jurtsdlcti$r 
pursuant   to   11   : 
5  S 1331.  1332.  and 
and   the  principles 
of  this  Court.  The 
remedy  at  law. 


at   law   and   equity 

ntiffs,  on  their  own  be- 

)ehalf  of  all  others  slml- 

on  behalf  of  the  United 

America   Welfare  and  Re- 

1950  (hereinafter  referred 

Fund"),  seeking  the  re- 

',  Including,  inter  alia,  to 

a  continuing  breach  of 

the  Defendants  with  re- 

of  the  Welfare  F^jnd.  and 

injunction  that  the  Wel- 

solely  for  the  ben- 

the  Welfare  Fund  was 

In    controversy,    ex- 

and   costs,    exceeds   Ten 

$10,000).  The  amount  in 

of  interest  and  costs, 

idually  named  Plaintiffs. 

Dollars   ($10,000). 

of  this  Court  Is  invoked 

Code   §  521:    28   U  S.C 

';   29  use.  §5  185-186; 

of  pendant  Jurisdiction 

P  laintlffs  have  no  adequate 


admii  listered 
wtom 
amount 


1337; 


//.  Descrip  t 

3.  This  action  is 
a  representative  or 
Rule  23  of  the  Federal 
dure,  on  their  own 
all   others   slmllarlj 
receiving,    or   shouil 
upon     retirement 
through  sickness  or 
ceive,  pensions  and 
Welfare  Fund. 

4.  The  class  is  so 
all  members  is  Impn  i 
tlons  of  law  and 
The  claims  of  the 
the  claims  of  the 
fairly  and  adequate 
the  class. 

5.  The  Defendant! 
fused  or  have  fallec 
Individually,  on  gro\  nds 
to  the  class,  thereby 
relief  requested  in 
spect  to  the  class  as 

6.  The  class  consists 


fa:;t 


sons: 

A.  Group    I    Plaintiffs 
disabled   miners   w 
receiving,  or  are  all^ble 
and  other  benefits  frj)m 
who  are  entitled  to 
wrongfully  denied 
eflts   by   the   Welfari 
several  such  Plaint! 
lives  of  this  class,  wi^h 
dress  listed,  are  set 
tached  hereto  and  mkde 

B.  Group  n  Plaini  iffs 
other    family   survivors 
who  have  received, 
or  who  are  entitled 
ether  benefits  from 
names   of   several   si^ch 
representatives  of 
dividual's    address 
Exhibit  B  attached 
hereof. 

C.  Group  III 


this 


capacity  as  directors  of 
of  Washington,  619  Four- 
,  Washington,  D.C., 

Defendants. 


AND  EQUTTABLK  RELIET 
OF   TRUST 

attorneys,    for    their 


dues-paying  members  and  all  former  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
("U.M.WA."),  who  will  be  eligible  under  ex- 
isting regiUatlons  to  receive  pensions  and 
other  benefits  from  the  Welfare  F\ind.  The 
names  of  several  such  Plaintiffs,  who  are  rep- 
resentaUves  of  this  class,  with  each  individ- 
ual's address  Usted,  are  set  forth  on  Exhibit 
C  attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof. 

7.  The  Plaintiffs  and  the  class  which  Plain- 
tiffs represent  are  also  gulng  on  behalf  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  Welfare  and  Re- 
tirement Fund  of  1950,  asserting  claims  de- 
rivatively on  behalf  of  the  Welfare  Fund 
against  Defendants  named  herein  as  set  forth 
below. 

8.  The  Association  of  Disabled  Miners  and 
Widows,  Inc.,  Madison,  West  Virginia,  Is  a 
West  Virginia  non-profit  corporation  orga- 
nized in  West  Virginia  on  May  24,  1967.  It 
has  approximately  4,000  dues-paying  mem- 
bers. Each  such  member  Is  a  disabled  or  re- 
tired miner  or  widow  who  has  either  been 
denied  a  pension  or  hospital  benefits  or  who, 
under  existing  regulations  of  the  Welfare 
Fund.  Is  not  eligible  for  a  pension  and  other 
benefits  of  the  Welfare  Fund.  The  Associa- 
tion is  using  on  behalf  of  itself  and  for  each 
of  its  individual  members. 
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///.  Description  of  the  defendants 

9.  Defendant  U.M.W.A.  Is  an  unincorpo- 
rated association  with  its  central  office  and 
headquarters  at  900  Fifteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  carries  on  the  activities 
of  a  labor  union  and  has  tens  of  thousands 
of  members  in  many  states,  and  Its  employees 
represent  it  and  carry  on  its  business  in  many 
states.  Including  West  Virginia,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Pennsylvania. 

10.  Defendant    Welfare  Fund  Is  an   irrev- 
ocable   trust    created    pursuant    to    Section 
302(c)   of  the  "Labor  Management  Relations 
Act  of  1947"  (29  U.S.C.  §  186(c)  [.  Its  princi- 
pal place  of  business  and  central  office  and 
headquarters    is    located    at    907    Fifteenth 
Street,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  The  Welfare 
Fund  was  created  pursuant  to  a  trust  agree- 
ment  which    was   a   part   of    the    collective 
bargaining  agreement  entered  into  In   1950 
between  the  U.M.W.A.  and  a  group  of  own- 
ers and  operators  of  coal  mines  which  formed 
the  Bltxmainous  Coal  Operator's  Association 
and  eight  other  associations  and/or  coal  com- 
panies. The  Welfare  Fund's  purpose  is  to  pay 
retirement   pensions   and    other   benefits    to 
coal  miners  and  their  families  and  survivors. 
The  trust  agreement  ( hereinafter  referred  to 
herein  as  the  "Trust  Agreement")  is  set  forth 
under  the  heading  "U.M.W.A.  Welfare  and  Re- 
tirement Fund  of  1950"  of  the  1968  Coal  Wage 
Agreement,  which  carries  forward  and  pre- 
serves, subject  to  amendments,  modifications 
and  supplements,  the  terms  and  conditions 
of    previous    coal    wage    agreements    dating 
back  to  1941.  A  copy  of  the  1968  Coal  Wage 
Agreement    (hereinafter   referred   to   as   the 
•Coal  Wage  Agreement")  is  attached  as  Ex- 
hibit D  hereto. 

11.  Defendant  Bituminous  Coal  Operators' 
Association  is  a  business  association  formed 
In  June,  1950,  as  a  collective  bargaining 
agency  for  the  country's  major  coal  produc- 
ers. Its  members  include  the  nation's  largest 
coal  operators,  including  Consolidation  Coal 
Company,  Island  Creek  Coal  Company, 
Cllnchfleld  Coal  Company  (Division  of  the 
Plttston  Company),  and  Peabody  Coal  Com- 
pany. The  Association  carries  on  Its  business 
and  has  Its  central  office  and  headquarters  at 
918  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

12.  Defendant  National  Bank  Is  a  nation- 
al banking  association  organized  under  the 
banking  laws  of  the  United  States.  Its  head- 
quarters and  principal  office  is  at  619  Four- 
teenth Street.  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  As  of 
December  31,  1968,  Defendant  U.M.W.A. 
owned  740,801  shares  of  the  1.000,000  Issued 
and  outstanding  shares  of  the  National  Bank. 

13.  Defendant  W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle  Is  (a)  a 


Trustee  and  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  the  Defendant  Welfare  Fund;  (b) 
the  President  of  Defendant  U.M.W.A.;  and  (c) 
a  director  of  the  Defendant  National  Bank  of 
Washington.  Defendant  Boyle  maintains  an 
office  at  900  Fifteenth  Street,  N.W,,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  and  he  Is  to  be  foimd  within 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Other  officers  of 
the  U.M.W_A.  who  are  ptartles  Defendant  are 
set  out  In  Exhibit  E. 

14.  Defendants  W.  A.  Boyle,  Josephine 
Roche,  and  Guy  Farmer  (referred  to  here- 
inafter as  the  "Defendant  Trustees")  are  the 
three  trustees  of  the  Welfare  Fund.  W.  A. 
Boyle  Is  chairman  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer, appointed  as  representative  of  the  De- 
fendant U.M.W_A.;  1  Guy  Farmer,  general 
counsel  of  Defendant  National  Bituminous 
Coal  Operators'  Association,  was  appointed 
as  the  representative  of  the  employers  signa- 
tory to  the  1968  Coal  Wage  Agreement;  and 
Josephine  Roche  was  appointed  as  the  "neu- 
tral" Trustee.  The  Defendant  Trustees  are 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  Welfare 
Fund,  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  invest- 
ment of  trust  funds,  questions  of  coverage 
and  eligibility,  types  of  benefits,  amounts  of 
benefits,  methods  of  providing  for  benefits, 
and  all  other  related  matters  of  the  Welfare 
FHind.  Defendants  Roche  and  Farmer  main- 
tain an  office  at  907  Fifteen  Street.  N.W.. 
Washington.  D.C,  and  both  may  be  found 
within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

15.  Defendant  Henry  Schmidt  was  one  of 
the  three  original  trustees  and  served  on  the 
Board  until  his  resignation  In  early  1969. 
He  was  replaced  by  Defendant  George  L. 
Judy,  who  served  for  only  one  month,  to  be 
replaced  by  Defendant  Guy  Farmer.  Defend- 
ants Schmidt  and  Judy  maintain  offices  at 
907  Fifteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington.,  D.C. 
and  each  may  be  found  within  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

16.  Defendant  Edward  L.  Carey  is  the  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Defendant  U.M.W.A.,  and 
director  of  the  Defendant  National  Bank 
of  Washington.  Defendant  Carey  maintains 
an  office  and  place  of  business  at  900  Fif- 
teenth Street.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  and 
he  is  to  be  found  within  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

17.  Defendant  George  J.  Titler  is  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Defendant  U.M.W.A.  He 
maintains  an  office  at  900  Fifteenth  Street. 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  he  Is  to  be  found 
within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

18.  Defendant  John  Owens  is  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Defendant  U.M.W.A.  He 
maintains  an  office  at  900  Fifteenth  Street. 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  he  Is  to  be 
found  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

19.  Defendants  Wilmer  J.  Waller  and 
Bamum  L.  Colton  are  each  directors  of  the 
Defendant  National  Bank  of  Washington. 
Defendant  Waller  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Bank 
and  Defendant  Colton  is  the  president  of  the 
National  Bank.  They  each  maintain  an  office 
at  619  Fourteenth  Street.  N.W.,  Washington. 
DC.  and  each  may  be  found  within  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

IV.  As  and  for  a  first  cause  of  action  by  all 
plaintiffs    (including    the    welfare    fund) 
against  defendant  trustees 
20.  In  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the 
Trust  Agreement,  as  amended,  and  with  the 
applicable  laws   governing  trusts,  the  Wel- 
fare Fund  Is  required  to  be  organized  and 
administered  as  a  separate  entity.  The  Wel- 
fare Fund  is  to  be  operated  Independently 
of  the  U.M.W.A.  and  the  coal  operators,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  adopted  by  its  Board 
Of  Trustees.   The   Welfare  Fund's   purposes, 
as  stated  In  the  Trust  Agreement,  are  to 

>  Trustee  Boyle  is  the  successor  to  John  L. 
Lewis,  who  was  the  Welfare  Fund's  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  until  Mr.  Lewis' 
death  on  June  11, 1969. 
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make  payments  of  retirement  pensions  to 
employees  of  mine  operators,  their  families 
and  dependents;  payments  for  medical  or 
hospital  care;  pensions  to  the  families  of  em- 
ployees on  the  death  of  employees;  and  bene- 
fits of  other  types  as  specified  In  regulations 
of  the  Welfare  Fund. 

21.  The  Welfare  Fund  derives  revenues  from 
40c  per  ton  royalty  payments  on  each  ton 
of  coal  produced  by  coal  operators  signatory 
to  the  Coal  Wage  Agreements.  The  Trust 
Agreement  obligates  all  signatory  operators 
to  pay  these  royalty  payments  monthly  to  the 
office  of  the  Welfare  Fund  In  Washington. 
Title  to  all  money  paid  Into  or  due  and  owing 
the  Welfare  Fund  Is  vested  exclusively  In 
the  Defendant  Trustees.  The  Defendant 
Trustees  maintain  accotints  at  the  Defendant 
National  Bank,  out  of  which  are  paid  pen- 
sions and  other  benefits  as  authorized  to 
beneficiaries    who   qualify. 

22.  The  Defendant  Trustees  are  required 
by  the  Trust  Agreement,  the  statutes  gov- 
erning the  establishment  of  pension  and  re- 
tirement trusts,  and  by  the  principles  of 
equity,  to  perform  specific  duties  as  trustees. 
These  duties  arise  from  the  Defendant  Trust- 
ees' fiduciary  position  in  relationship  to 
the  Welfare  Fund  and  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  Welfare  Fund,  Including  the  Plaintiffs 
and  the  class  which  the  Plaintiffs  represent. 
The  duties  of  the  Defendant  Trustees  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  the  following: 

a.  Defendant  Trustees  must  have  undi- 
vided loyalty  to  the  Welfare  Fund  and  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  Welfare  Fund  and  must 
administer  the  Welfare  Fund  solely  In  the 
Interest  of  the  beneficiaries  without  i>ermlt- 
ting  the  intrusion  of  Interests  of  the 
Trustees  or  third  parties  that  may  In  any 
way  conflict  with  the  Interests  of  the  Wel- 
fare Fund; 

b.  The  Trustees  may  not  engage  In  any 
self-dealing,  either  for  themselves  or  for 
their  affiliates,  relatives,  friends,  and  asso- 
ciates; 

c.  The  Trustees  must  manage  the  funds 
and  assets  of  the  Welfare  Fund,  and  they 
must  Invest  those  funds  and  assets  so  aa 
to  produce  reasonable  Income  for  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Fund,  including  Plaintiffs 
and  the  class  which  Plaintiffs  represent; 

d.  The  Trustees  have  a  duty  to  collect  all 
of  the  royalties  due  from  the  coal  operators 
ptu^suant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Coal  Wage 
Agreements  of  1950  and  1968; 

e.  The  Trustees  have  a  duty  to  maximize 
the  payment  of  reasonable  benefits  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  Welfare  Fund,  including 
Plaintiffs  and  the  class  which  Plaintiffs 
represent; 

f.  The  Trustees  have  a  duty  to  promulgate 
Jtist  and  reasonable  regulations  and  require- 
ments to  assist  and  aid  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  Welfare  Ftind,  Including  Plaintiffs  and 
the  class  which  Plaintiffs  represent,  to  re- 
ceive pensions  and  other  benefits  and  not  to 
promulgate  hostile,  arbitrary,  restrictive,  and 
Inappropriate  regulations  which  had  and 
have  as  their  purpose  to  exclude  beneficiaries 
of  the  WeUare  Fund,  including  Plaintiffs, 
from  receiving  Welfare  Fund  benefits; 

g.  The  Trustees  have  a  duty  not  to  loan 
funds  of  the  Welfare  Fund  to.  or  to  Invest  In 
the  business  organizations  of,  any  associate, 
relative,  friend,  employer,  or  other  interested 
person  with  whom  the  Trustees  have  a  direct 
or  indirect  interest; 

h.  The  Trustees  have  a  duty  not  to  de- 
fraud the  beneficiaries  of  the  Welfare  Fund. 
Including  Plaintiffs  and  the  class  which 
Plaintiffs  represent; 

1.  The  Trustees  have  a  duty  not  to  waste 
the  Fund's  assets  or  to  operate  the  Fund  in 
any  manner  which  is  not  for  the  sole  and 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  beneficiaries.  Includ- 
ing Plaintiffs  and  the  class  which  PlalntUTa 
represent;  and 
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j.  The  Trustees  have  a  duty  to  administer 
the  Welfare  Fund  for  the  "sole  and  exclusive 
benefit"  of  the  Plaintiffs  and  other  members 
of  the  class,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
29  U.S.C  5  186." 

The  Defendant  Trustees  have  violated 
each  of  the  above  duties  and  other  duties  not 
enumerated  above. 


'  29  U.S.C  §  186  provides  In  perUnent  part 
that: 

(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  employer 
or  association  of  employers  or  any  person 
who  acts  as  a  labor  relations  expert,  advisor, 
or  consultant  to  an  employer  or  who  acts 
In  the  Interest  of  an  employer  to  pay,  lend, 
or  deliver,  or  agree  to  pay,  land,  or  deliver, 
any  money  or  other  thing  of  value — 

(1)  to  any  representative  of  any  of  his 
employees  who  are  employed  In  an  industry 
affecting  commerce;  or 

(2)  to  any  labor  organization,  or  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  thereof,  which  represents, 
seeks  to  represent,  or  would  admit  to  mem- 
bership, any  of  the  employees  of  such  em- 
ployer who  are  employed  m  an  Industry 
affecting  commerce;   .  .  . 

(b)  ( 1 )  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  request,  demand,  receive,  or  accept,  or 
agree  to  receive  or  accept  any  payment,  loan, 
or  delivery  of  any  money  or  other  thing  of 
value  prohibited  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  .  .  . 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  applicable  ...  (6)  with  respect  to  money 
or  other  thing  of  value  paid  to  a  trust  fund 
established  by  such  representative,  for  the 
sole  and  exclusive  benefit  of  the  employees 
of  such  employer,  and  their  families  and  de- 
pendents (or  of  such  employees,  families,  and 
dependents    jointly   with    the    employees   of 
other   employers   making   similar   payments, 
and    their    families   and   dependents)  :    Pro- 
vided, That  (A)   such  payments  are  held  In 
trust  for  the  purpose  of  paying,  either  from 
principal  or  Income  or  both,  for  the  benefit 
of  employees,  their  families  and  dependents, 
for  medical  or  hospital  care,  pensions  on  re- 
tirement or  death  of  employees,  compensa- 
tion   for   Injuries   or   Illness   resulting   from 
occupational  activity  or  Insurance  to  provide 
any  of  the  foregoing,  or  unemployment  bene- 
fits or  life  Insurance,  disability  and  sickness 
insurance,  or  accident  insurance;  (B)  the  de- 
tailed basis  on  which  such  payments  are  to 
be  made  is  specified  In  a  written  agreement 
with  the  employer,  and  employees  and  em- 
ployers are  equally  represented  in  the  admin- 
istration of  such  fund,   together  with  such 
neutral  persons  as  the  representatives  of  the 
employers    and    the   representatives   of    em- 
ployees may  agree  upon  and  In  the  event  the 
employer  and  employee  groups  deadlock  on 
the  administration  of  such  fund  and  there 
are  no  neutral  persons  empowered  to  break 
such  deadlock,  such  agreement  provides  that 
the  two  groups  shall  agree  on  an  Impartial 
umpire  to  decide  such  dispute,  or  In  the  event 
of  their  failure  to  agree  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  an  Impartial  umpire  to  decide 
such    dispute    shall,    on    petition    of    either 
group,  be  appointed  by  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  where  the 
trust  fund  has  its  principal  office,  and  shall 
also  contain  provisions  for  an  annual  audit 
of  the  trust  fund,  a  statement  of  the  results 
of  which  shall  be  available  for  inspection  by 
Interested  persons  at  the  principal  office  of 
the  trust  fund  and  at  such  other  places  as 
may  be  designated  In  such  written  agree- 
ment;   and   (C)    such  payments  as  are  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding pensions  or  annuities  for  employees 
are  made  to  a  separate  trust  which  provides 
that  the  funds  held  therein  cannot  be  used 
for  any  purpose  other  than  paying  such  pen- 
sions or  annuities;  .  .  . 


23.  The  beneficiaries  of  the  Welfare  Fund. 
Including  the  Plaintiffs  and  the  class  which 
Plaintiffs  represent,  have  beneficial,  equi- 
table, and  legal  Interests — Including  vested 
Interests — In  the  Welfare  Fund,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Trust  Agreement,  the  statutes 
governing  the  establishment  of  pension  and 
retirement  trusts,  and  the  principles  of 
equity.  These  Interests  of  the  beneficiaries, 
including  Plaintiffs,  arise  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Trust  Agreement  and  the  Coal  Wage 
Agreements;  the  fact  that  funds  which  were 
paid  and  are  being  paid  to  the  Welfare  Fund 
are  because  of  the  labor  of  the  beneficiaries, 
including  Plaintiffs;  that  benefits  paid  by  the 
Welfare  Fund  are  a  form  of  deferred  com- 
pensation paid  to  beneficiaries  because  of 
such  beneficiaries'  labor;  and  from  the  stat- 
utes and  principles  of  equity  relating  to 
trusts.  These  Interests  entitle  the  benefi- 
ciaries, Including  Plaintiffs  and  the  class 
which  Plaintiffs  represent: 

a.  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Trust 
Agreement; 

b.  to  have  breaches  of  the  fiduciary  duties 
by  the  Trustees  enjoined; 

c.  to  obtain  the  proper  legal  and  equitable 
redress  because  of  such  breaches  by  the 
Trustees; 

d.  to  receive  reasonable  Income  In  the  form 
of  pensions  from  the  Welfare  Fund; 

e.  to  receive  reasonable  hospital  and  other 
similar  type  benefits  from  the  Welfare  Fund; 

f.  to  have  the  Welfare  Fund  administered 
according  to  reasonable  regulations  and  re- 
quirements which  are  designed  to  assist  and 
aid  such  beneficiaries.  Including  the  Plaintiffs 
and  the  class  which  Plaintiffs  represent,  to 
receive  pensions  and  other  reasonable  bene- 
fits; and 

g.  to  receive  from  the  Trustees  the  Trus- 
tees' undivided  loyalty  so  that  such  Trustees 
would  operate  the  Welfare  Fund  for  the  bene- 
fit of  beneficiaries,  including  Plaintiffs  and 
the  class  which  Plaintiffs  represent. 

24.  The  Welfare  Fund  has  not  been  and  it 
Is  not  presently  being  operated  or  adminis- 
tered by  the  Defendant  Trustees  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Fund,  in- 
cluding Plaintiffs  and  the  class  which 
Plaintiffs  represent. 

As  more  fully  alleged  hereinafter,  the  De- 
fendant Trustees  have  violated  their  duties 
as  Trustees  for  their  own  or  other's  profit  and 
benefit,  and  they  have  exploited,  made  use  of, 
and  permitted  the  use  of  the  assets  of  the 
Welfare  Fund  hereinabove  referred  to  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  consent  of  these  Plain- 
tiffs, all  in  violation  of  Plaintiffs'  rights  and 
Interests  as  beneficiaries  under  the  Trust 
Agreement. 

25.  Upon  information  and  belief.  Plaintiffs 
allege  that  Defendant  Trustees  have  violated 
their  duties  as  Trustees  of  the  Welfare  Fund 
m  the  following  ways,  among  others,  and 
that  such  acts  constitute  a  breach  of  such 
Trustees'  fiduciary  duty  to  the  beneciarles  of 
the  Welfare  Fund,  Including  Plaintiffs  and 
the  class  which  Plaintiffs  represent: 

A.  Funds  of  the  Welfare  Fund  amounting 
to  between  $40,000,000  and  $100,000,000  each 
year  for  at  least  the  past  five  years  have  been 
deposited  In  non-interest  paying  accounts 
with  the  Defendant  National  Bank,  thereby 
providing  funds  to  the  National  Bank  for  the 
benefit  of  said  bank  and  Defendant  U.M.W.A.. 
which  owns  more  than  74  percent  of  the  com- 
mon stock  of  said  bank.  As  a  result  of  such 
action,  the  Welfare  Fund  has  been  deprived 
of  Interest  amounting  to  between  $2,000,000 
and  $5,000,000  annually,  for  a  five-vear  total 
of  between  $10,000,000  and  $25,00o"ooo.  This 
money  was  therefore  not  available  to  the 
Welfare  Fund  to  pay  to  Plaintiffs  In  the  form 
of  benefits  to  which  they  were  and  are  en- 
titled. The  amounts  of  money  of  the  Welfare 
Fund  kept  on  deposit  at  the  National  Bank 
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which  the  U.M.W.A.  knew  would  violate 
existing  Welfare  Fund  regulations  and  there- 
by make  such  persons  ineligible  for  benefits. 

2.  U.M.W.A.  agents  and  employees  have 
willfully  induced  and  encouraged  U.M.W.A. 
members  to  accept  employment  in  mines  of 
coal  operators  which  are  not  signatories  to 
the  Coal  Wage  Agreements,  knowing  that  by 
accepting  such  employment,  such  members 
would  be  ineligible  for  Welfare  Fund  bene- 
fits. Thereafter,  the  U.M.W.A.  caused  the 
Welfare  Fund  to  refuse  Welfare  Fund  bene- 
fits to  such  members  on  the  grounds  that 
they  were  last  employed  in  a  non-signatory 
mine  contrary  to  a  Welfare  Fund  regulation. 

G.  Regulations  of  the  Welfare  Fund  are 
arbitrary,  capricious,  and  unreasonable  and 
have  been  deliberately  designed  by  the  De- 
fendant Trustees  wrongfully  to  exclude 
Plaintiffs  and  the  class  which  Plaintiffs  rep- 
resent as  beneficiaries.  Examples  of  regula- 
tions of  the  Welfare  Fund  which  are  arbitrary 
and  capricious  are  italicized  below.  Individ- 
ual examples  of  the  results  of  the  application 
of  such  arbitrary  and  capricious  regulations 
are  also  set  forth  below,  as  follows: 

1.  Pension  Benefit  Regulation  B-2 
For  miners  who  ceased  w^orking  in  the  coal 
industry  before  February  1,  1965 — 

1.  Age  55  or  over  at  date  of  application. 

2.  Twenty  years'  service  as  an  employee  in 
a  classified  job  for  an  employer  in  the  coal 
indiistry  within  the  thirty-year  period  im- 
mediately preceding  date  of  receipt  of  appli- 
cation by  the  Trust  Fund* 

The  following  application  of  this  particu- 
lar regulation  demonstrates  its  arbitrary,  ca- 
pricious, and  unreasonable  effect: 

a.  Plaintiff  WilUe  Ray  Blankenship:  Mr. 
Blankenship  of  Hewett.  West  Virginia,  is 
sixty-six  years  of  age.  He  began  working  in 
the  mines  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age.  Although  forced  to  leave  the  mines  tem- 
porarily in  1944  becatise  of  a  serious  back 
injury,  he  resumed  working  one  year  later 
and  continued  to  work  in  the  mines  until 
December.  1967.  when  emphysema  and  sili- 
cosis (coal  miners'  pneumoconiosis)  caused 
his  permanent  retirement.  Mr.  Blankenship 
applied  for  a  Welfare  Fund  pension  shortly 
thereafter  and  was  notified  in  October,  1968, 
that  he  was  ineligible  because  of  the  above 
Regulation  B-2,  i.e.,  he  did  not  work  twenty 
years  in  union  mines  within  the  thirty-year 
period  immediately  preceding  his  pension 
application  to  the  Welfare  Fund.  Mr. 
Blankenship,  notwithstanding  over  thirty- 
five  years  of  employment  in  union  mines, 
does  not  receive  Welfare  Fund  benefits. 

b.  Plaintiff  John  Thomas  Green:  Mr. 
Green  of  Bloomlngrose,  West  Virginia,  is 
seventy  years  of  age.  He  began  working  in 
the  mines  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  was 
continuously  employed  in  union  mines  for 
forty  years,  from  1913  until  1953.  the  year 
the  mine  in  which  he  had  been  employed 
was  finally  "worked  out."  He  was  unable  to 
pass  the  health  test  for  other  union  mine 
employment  principally  because  of  "black 
lung."  On  March  21,  1960,  Mr.  Green  applied 
lor  a  Welfare  Fund  pension.  The  applica- 
tion was  denied  because  of  the  above  Regu- 
lation B-2.  i.e..  he  did  not  work  twenty  years 
in  union  mines  within  the  thirty-year  period 
immediately  preceding  his  pension  applica- 
tion to  the  Welfare  Fund.  Mr.  Green,  despite 
forty  years'  employment  in  union  mines, 
does  not  receive  Welfare  Fund  benefits. 

c.  Plaintiff  Reverend  Marvin  Loveli  Kuhn: 
Reverend  Kuhn  of  Gordon,  West  Virginia,  is 


■•  For  miners  who  ceased  working  after  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1965,  the  requirement  of  twenty 
years'  employment  within  the  preceding 
thirty-year  period  has  been  eliminated.  To 
qualify  for  a  pension,  those  miners  must  only 
prove  twenty  years'  employment  (Pension 
Benefit  Regulation  A-2 ) . 


sixty-five  years  of  age.  He  worked  in  union 
coal  mines  from  October,  1925.  until  he  be- 
came injured  and  disabled  in  Septeml>er 
1946.  Reverend  Kuhn  has  not  applied  for 
a  Welfare  F^ind  pension  because  local  union 
representatives  have  told  him  that  he  would 
not  qualify  because  of  the  above  Regula- 
tion B-2,  i.e.,  he  did  not  work  twenty  years 
in  union  mines  within  the  thirty-year  pe- 
riod immediately  preceding  liis  pension  ap- 
plication to  the  Welfare  Fund.  Reverend 
Kuhn,  despite  twenty-one  years  in  union 
mines,  does  not  receive  a  Welfare  Fund  pen- 
sion. 

d.  Plaintiff  Howard  LinvUle:  Mr.  Llnville. 
of  Peytona.  West  Virginia,  is  fifty-eight  years 
of  age  and  the  father  of  four  children  un- 
der eighteen  years  of  age.  He  worked  in  union 
coal  mines  for  twenty-one  years  until  De- 
cember 30,  1958.  On  that  date  he  suffered  a 
back  injury  in  the  mines  and  became  perma- 
nently disabled.  On  January  4,  1967,  the  Wel- 
fare Fund  denied  Mr.  LinvlUe's  application 
for  a  pension  because  of  the  application  of 
Regulation  B-2,  i.e.,  he  did  not  work  twenty 
years  in  union  mines  within  the  thirty-year 
period  Immediately  preceding  his  p)enslon 
application  to  the  Welfare  Fund.  Mr.  Lln- 
ville, despite  twenty-one  years  in  union 
mines,  does  not  receive  a  Welfare  Fund  pen- 
sion. 

e.  Plaintiff  Estle  Eugene  Noonkester:  Mr. 
Noonkester  of  Midway,  West  Virginia,  is  sixty- 
six  years  of  age.  He  began  working  in  the 
mines  when  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age  and 
worked  in  the  mines  for  almost  forty  years. 
In  1962  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  he  was  forced 
to  leave  the  mines  as  a  result  of  coal  miners' 
pneumoconiosis  and  complications  suffered 
from  a  back  injury  sustained  in  the  mines. 
Mr.  Noonkester.  after  first  being  denied  even 
an  application  blank  by  union  officials,  ap- 
plied for  a  Welfare  Fund  pension  in  1964. 
Mr.  Noonkester  was  denied  his  pension  t)e- 
cause  of  the  application  of  the  above  Regu- 
lation B-2,  i.e.,  he  did  not  work  twenty  years 
in  union  mines  within  the  thirty-year  period 
immediately  preceding  his  pension  applica- 
tion to  the  Welfare  Fund.  Mr.  Noonkester. 
despite  almost  forty  years  work  in  union 
mines  does  not  receive  a  Welfare  Fund 
pension. 

2.  Pension  Benefit  Regulations  A-3  and  B-4 
A-3:  B-4.  Permanently  ceased  working  fol- 
lowing regular  employment  for  at  least  one 
full  year  as  an  employee  in  classified  job 
for  an  employer  signatory  to  the  National 
Bituminous  Coal  Wage  Agreement.^ 

The  application  of  these  particular  regula- 
tions demonstrates  their  arbitrary,  capricious 
and  unreasonable  effect: 

a.  Plaintiff  Joseph  Blake  Hatlay:  Mr.  Hat- 
lay  of  Webster  Springs.  West  Virginia,  is 
sixty-one  years  of  age.  He  worked  in  union 
mines  for  thirty  years — from  1930  until  1960 
when  the  union  mine  in  wlilch  he  was  last 
employed  was  "worked  out."  In  1961,  unable 
to  pass  the  physical  examination  to  get  into 
a  union  mine  (because  of  coal  miners'  pneu- 
moconiosis) and  not  t)€ing  old  enough  to 
apply  for  his  Fund  pension.  Mr.  Hatlay 
worked  on  and  off  for  a  pertod  of  two  years 
in  non-union  mines  in  order  to  support  his 
family.  He  applied  for  a  pension  from  the 
Welfare  Fund  in  1963  and  was  refused  be- 
cause of  the  above  Regulations  A-3  and  B-4: 
i.e..  his  last  Job  was  in  a  non-union  mine. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hatlay 
worked  over  thirty  years  in  union  mines,  he 
does  not  receive  any  Welfare  Fund  benefits 
because  he  worked  to  support  his  family  for 
less  than  two  years  in  non-union  mines. 


'  This  particular  regulation  has  been  de- 
clared arbitrary  and  capricious  by  this  Court. 
Collins  V.  U.M.W.A.  Welfare  and  Retirement 
Fund  of  1950.  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Civil  Action  No.  1977-67, 
April  22,  1969. 
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3.  Hospital  and  Medical  Care  Benefits 
A.  Miners  and  pensioners 

1.  Working  miners  are  eligible  while  regu- 
larly employed  In  the  coal  Industry  as  an 
employee  in  a  classified  Job  for  an  employer 
signatory  to  the  National  Bituminous  Coal 
Wage  Agreement.  Eligibility  continues  while 
miners  are  so  employed  and  for  one  (1)  year 
thereafter  while  unemployed. 

2.  Miners  awarded  workmen's  compensa- 
tion payments  for  a  mine  Injury  or  occupa- 
tional disease  sustained  while  employed  in  a 
classified  Job  In  the  coal  industry  may  con- 
tinue to  be  eligible  for  Hospital  and  Medical 
Care  Benefits  while  unemployed  and  receiv- 
ing workmen's  compensation  payments  and 
for  one  (1)  year  thereafter  up  to  a  maximum 
of  four  (4)  years  from  the  date  of  last 
employment. 

The  following  application  of  these  par- 
ticular regulations  demonstrates  their  arbi- 
trary, capricious  and  unreasonable  effect: 

a.  Plaintiff  Odell  Sylvester  Gwynn:  Mr. 
Gwynn  of  Beckley,  West  Virginia,  Is  sixty- 
three  years  of  age.  He  began  working  in  the 
mines  when  he  was  sixteen.  He  was  employed 
as  a  brakeman  and  motorman  in  union 
mines  from  1922  until  1949  when  he  was 
forced  to  leave  as  a  result  of  a  back  injury 
sustained  on  the  Job.  He  underwent  spinal 
surgery  in  1951  and  1952.  Mr.  Gwynn  re- 
ceived hospital  benefits  from  the  Welfare 
Fund  for  only  one  year,  pursuant  to  Fund 
Regulation  3-A-l.  Following  that  year,  how- 
ever. Fund  officials  demanded  the  return  of 
his  Fund  "hospital  card,"  which  entitles  the 
bearer  to  receive  medical  benefits  at  Fund- 
associated  hospitals  in  the  coal  fields,  and 
stopped  all  further  medical  benefits.  At 
that  time,  U.M.W.A.  representatives  told  Mr. 
Gwynn  that  it  was  of  no  benefit  to  him  to 
continue  paying  his  union  dues  since  he 
would  not  be  getting  any  more  welfare  Fund 
benefits  in  any  case,  and  not  to  apply  for  a 
pension  from  the  Welfare  Fund  because  he 
would  be  ineligible  under  the  Fund  Regu- 
lation B-2,  i.e..  he  did  not  work  twenty  years 
in  union  mines  within  the  thirty-year  period 
immediately  preceding  his  pension  appli- 
cation to  the  Welfare  Fund.  Mr.  Gynn,  de- 
spite twenty-seven  years  in  union  mines, 
does  not  receive  a  Welfare  Fund  pension. 
Mr.  Gwynn  has  also  not  received  any  further 
medical  benefits  from  the  Welfare  Fund,  even 
though  he  has  continued  to  need  medical 
care  for  the  injury  received  while  working 
in  a  union  mine,  because  the  Fund  provides 
medical  benefits  for  only  one  year. 

b.  Plaintiff  Charles  Omechlnski:  Mr.  Ome- 
chlnski  of  Quinwood,  West  Virginia,  is  fifty- 
one  years  of  age  and  has  spent  twenty-seven 
years  in  union  coal  mines  as  a  machine  man 
and  coal  loader.  In  1961  he  was  forced  to 
leave  the  mines  and  undergo  surgery  to  have 
a  part  of  his  right  lung  removed — a  situation 
caused  by  coal  miners'  pneumoconiosis  and 
silicosis.  The  Fund  permitted  Mr.  Omechln- 
ski to  retain  his  "hospital  card"  for  one  year 
after  his  surgery,  recalling  it  at  the  end  of 
that  year.  In  1963,  Defendant  Titler,  then 
president  of  U.M.W.A.  District  29,  refused  to 
take  Mr.  Omechlnskl's  union  dues,  stating 
that  he  had  lost  all  union  benefits  and  would 
never  be  eligible  to  receive  a  pension.  Mr. 
Omechlnski  has  not  received  any  further 
medical  benefits  from  the  Fund,  even  though 
he  has  continued  to  require  medical  care, 
because  the  Fund  provides  medical  benefits 
for  only  one  year. 

c.  Plaintiff  Posey  Stewart:  Posey  Stewart  of 
Oceana.  West  Virginia,  is  fifty-one  years  of 
age.  He  has  worked  over  thirty-three  years 
in  union  mines.  He  was  seriously  injured  In 
1963  (his  last  year  in  the  mines)  and  was 
r.Uowed  to  keep  his  Welfare  Fund  "hospital 
card"  for  one  year.  The  medical  benefits  were 
then  terminated.  Mr.  Stewart  has  not  re- 
ceived any  further  medical  benefits  from  the 
Fund,  even  though  he  has  continued  to  re- 


quire medical  care,  because  the  Fund  pro- 
vides medical  benefits  for  only  one  year. 

4.  Funeral  Expense  and  Widows  and 
Survivors  Benefits 
A.   The   dependent  survivors   of   deceased 
miners    are    eligible   for   Widows    and    Sur- 
vivors Benefits  provided  the  miner  was  at  the 
time  of  death: 

1.  Regularly  employed  in  the  coal  industry 
as  an  employee  in  a  classified  job  for  an  em- 
ployer signatory  to  the  National  Bituminous 
Coal  Wage  Agreement.  Eligibility  continues 
while  the  miner  is  so  employed  and  for  (1) 
year   thereafter  while  unemployed. 

2.  Unemployed  and  receiving  workmen's 
compensation  for  an  injury  or  occupational 
disease  sustained  while  employed  in  a  classi- 
fied Job  In  the  coal  industry.  Eligibility  may 
continue  while  the  miner  is  receiving  work- 
men's compensation  payments  and  for  one 
(1)  year  thereafter  tip  to  a  maximum  of  four 
(4)  years  from  the  date  of  last  employment. 

3.  Receiving  Trust  Fund  pension  payments 
and  not  employed  in  an  occupation  outside 
the  coal  industry. 

The  following  application  of  these  par- 
ticular regulations  demonstrates  their  arbi- 
trary, capricious,  and  unreasonable  effect: 

a.  Plaintiff  Mrs.  Verna  Mae  Jackson:  Mrs. 
Verna  Mae  Jackson  of  Baisden,  West  Vir- 
ginia, is  thirty-five  years  of  age  and  the 
mother  of  two  children,  James  Jackson,  aged 
ten,  and  Anita  Fay  Jackson,  aged  seven.  Her 
late  husband,  Clyde  Jackson,  was  employed 
in  union  mines  for  almost  twenty-five  years. 
A  severe  Illness  forced  his  retirement  in 
1962.  He  was  given  a  Welfare  Fund  hospital 
card  for  one  year  after  which  he  received 
no  additional  union  benefits.  Mr.  Jackson 
died  in  1967.  Mrs.  Jackson  has  received  no 
Welfare  Fund  benefits  under  the  above  Reg- 
ulations because  her  husband,  who  worked 
twenty-seven  years  in  the  mines,  did  not  die 
while  working  in  the  mines  or  within  one 
year  after  he  ceased  working. 

b.  Plaintiff  Mrs.  Anna  Felecia  Omechlnski: 
Mrs.  Omechlnski  Is  the  seventy-four  year  old 
widow  of  Ludwig  Omechlnski.  an  active  coal 
miner  for  thirty-four  years.  Her  late  husband 
died  in  1963  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  Al- 
though receiving  a  Welfare  Fund  pension  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  Mrs.  Omechlnski  was 
only  given  a  $1,000  widow's  benefit.  She  is 
not  receiving  any  sort  of  pension  from  the 
Fund  at  this  time,  nor  is  she  entitled  to  hos- 
pital care  under  the  above  regulations  be- 
cause her  husband,  who  worked  thirty-four 
years  in  the  mines,  did  not  die  working  in 
the  mines  or  within  one  year  after  he  ceased 
working. 

5.  Arbitrary  "Requirements"  of  the  Welfare 
Fund 

Regulations  of  the  Welfare  Fund  which, 
are  arbitrary,  capricious,  and  unreasonable 
are  not  limited  to  the  examples  referred  to 
above.  There  are  other  regulations  of  the 
Welfare  Fund  which  are  also  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  together  with  certain  "require- 
ments" of  the  Welfare  Fund  which  are  not 
given  the  status  by  the  Trustees  of  formal 
"regulations."  These  reqitlrements  relate  to 
various  aspects  of  the  administration  of  the 
Fund  and  to  the  method  of  proving  an  ap- 
plicant's eligibility  under  the  Regulations. 
For  example,  the  Fund  requires  that  if  no 
work  records  are  available,  then  the  appli- 
cant must  prove  his  work  record  through 
affidavits  of  two  miners  who  worked  with 
him.  Since  many  of  the  applicants'  work  rec- 
ords go  back  some  thirty  to  forty  years,  this 
is  often  an  impossible  burden. 

H.  Regulations  are  not  only  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  but  are  often  deliberately  and 
wrongfully  applied  to  eliminate  pensions  and 
hospital  benefits  to  applicants  who  would 
otherwise  qualify.  Tliis  wrongful  and  delib- 
erate application  of  such  regulations  has 
taken  several  forms,  e.g.,  where  proof  of  an 
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applicant's  qualification  has  been  summarily 
rejected  and  where  the  Trustees  have  at- 
tempted to  retroactively  apply  new  Regula- 
tions to  applicants  who  had  already  quali- 
fied under  Regulations  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  their  application. 

I.  The  granting  pr  withholding  of  benefits 
has  been  used  and  is  used  as  a  weapon  of 
intimidation  by  the  U.M.W.A.,  its  officers, 
and  the  Welfare  Fund  to  eliminate  criticism 
of  and  opposition  to  the  U.M.W.A.  or  the 
Welfare  Fund.  The  Defendant  Trustees  of 
the  Welfare  Fund  wrongfully  misused  their 
authority  under  the  Trust  Agreement  in  de- 
termining the  types  and  amounts  of  benefits 
and  to  establish  eligibility  requirements  and 
in  denying  the  applications  for  benefits  of 
certain  individuals,  including  certain  Indi- 
vidual Plaintiffs.  The  Trustees  have  also  mis- 
used their  authority  to  administer  the  Wel- 
fare Fund  BO  that  all  benefits  are  subject  to 
termination,  suspension,  revision,  or  amend- 
ment by  the  Trustees  In  their  sole  discretion 
at  any  time.  No  hearing  or  appeal  procedure 
is  provided  to  any  applicant  or  beneficiary 
to  challenge  or  review  a  ruling  of  the  De- 
fendant Trustees  or  the  Welfare  Fund.  To 
maintain  this  arbitrary  control  by  the  Trust- 
ees, Welfare  Fund  benefits  are  not  auto- 
matically provided  to  union  members  and 
workers:  they  are  granted,  rather,  only 
through  arbitrary  and  capricious  rulings  of 
the  Trustees. 

J.  No  hearing  is  allowed  by  the  Trustees 
on  questions  of  eligibility,  on  the  termina- 
tion of  benefits,  or  on  any  other  questions. 
Plaintiffs  herein  have  been  denied  such 
hearings.  Each  letter  from  the  Welfare  Fund 
to  an  applicant  or  pension  holder  ends  with 
this  caption:  "This  benefit  is  subject  to  sus- 
pension or  termination  at  any  time  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Fund  for  any  matter,  cause 
or  thing  of  which  they  shall  be  the  sole 
Judges  and  without  assignment  of  reason 
therefor."  Plaintiffs  and  members  of  the  class 
which  Plaintiffs  represent  have  thus  been 
forced  to  use  the  courts  to  enforce  such 
rightful  claims,  thus  Imposing  an  unlawful 
and  unwarranted  burden  on  those  for  whose 
benefit  the  Welfare  Fund  Is  supposed  to  be 
operating. 

K.  The  Trustees  are  required  to  conduct  a 
thorough  and  continuing  review  of  the  ac- 
counts of  coal  operators  signatory  to  the 
1950  and  1968  Coal  Wage  Agreements.  The 
Trustees  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  taking 
prompt  action  to  enforce  royalty  payments  if 
delinquencies  appear.  A  large  amount  of  pay- 
ments which  should  have  been  made  into  the 
Welfare  Fund  by  signatory  coal  operators 
have  not  been  made,  and  the  Defendant 
Trustees,  in  violation  of  their  duties,  have 
failed  to  take  steps  to  collect  the  deficiencies. 
L.  Defendants  and/or  agents  of  the  De- 
fendants falsely  and  fraudulently  and  with 
the  willful  intent  to  defraud  Plaintiffs  and 
other  members  of  the  class  made  false  repre- 
sentations and  misleading  statements  to 
Plaintiffs  concerning  the  purposes,  adminis- 
tration, and  operation  of  the  Welfare  Fund, 
knowing  that  such  statements  were  false 
and  misleading  at  the  time  they  were  made. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  following: 

1.  That  if  Plaintiffs  paid  "Welfare  Fund 
dues."  that  said  Plaintiffs  would  receive  upon 
retirement  a  Welfare  Fund  pension; 

2.  That  if  Plaintiffs  could  work  in  a  non- 
union mine  before  retiring,  that  svich  non- 
union employment  would  not  disqualify 
Plaintiffs  from  receiving  their  Welfare  Fund 
jvenslons; 

3.  That  no  money  has  been  paid  by  any  in- 
dividual miner  into  the  Welfare  Fund,  but 
that  all  payments  come  from  royalties  paid 
by  the  signatory  coal  companies.  Plaintiffs 
relied  upon  such  false  and  misleading  state- 
ments to  their  detriment. 

M.  Defendants  and/or  agents  of  Defend- 
ants deprived  Plaintiffs  and  other  members 
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of  the  class  of  tlxlr  rights  to  the  assets  of 
the  Welfare  Fund  Iti  that  Defendants  wrong- 
,  .    .  ..      jjjonles,  assets,  and  prop- 
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members  of  the  class  for 
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the  use  of  the  Defendants 

26.  Plaintiffs  and  members  of  the  class  to 
which  Plaintiffs  belong  have  duly  and  fully 
performed  each  aid  every  term,  covenant, 
and  condition  of  tlie  Trust  Agreement  upon 
their  part  to  be  psrformed.  and  have  duly 
requested  of  Defendants,  both  in  and  out  of 
courts  of  law,  on  innumerable  occasions,  that 
Defendants  take  ani  or  cooperate  in  the  tak- 
ing of  various  steps  which  would  result  in 
the  Welfare  Fund  being  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Plaintiffs  and  other  members 
of  the  class.  Defend  int  Trustees,  in  violation 
and  In  breach  of  their  duties  as  trustees, 
have   neglected   and   refused   and  still   fall 


to  comply  with  said  re- 


quests, or  to  take  o  •  cooperate  in  the  taking 
of  any  of  the  said  Isteps.  and  the  said  fail- 
ure, neglect  and  relusal  of  Defendants  to  so 


losses  as  set  forth  below. 
In  the  permanent,  irrep- 
arable, and  irretrievable  damages  to  the 
Plaintiffs  and  threaten.-,  to  result  in  the  next 
year  alone  of  the  lofes  of  at  least  $10,000,000 
to  the  Welfare  Fund,  causing  further  per- 
manent. Irreparable  and  irretrievable  dam- 
age" to  the' Plainturs.  Further,  Defendants 
have  failed,  declined,  and  refused  to  recog- 
nize and  to  perform  and  still  fail,  decline  and 
refuse  to  recognize  ind  to  perform  in  other 
respects,  their  duties  as  Trustees  under  the 
Trust  created  by  th  ■  Trust  Agreement. 

27  As  a  result  of  tl  le  foregoing : 

a.  Plaintiffs  named  herein  have  been  dam- 
aged in  each  of  thiiir  respective  individual 
cases  in  an  amount  ;o  be  fixed  by  the  Court; 


Plaintiffs  represent  have 
amount  to  be  fixed  by 


b.  The  class  which 
been  damaged  in  ax 
the  Court;  and 

c.  The  Welfare  pjmd  has  been  damaged 
in  an  amount  as  set  t  Drth  below. 

Because  the  acts  <f  all  of  the  Defendants 
as  set  forth  above  and  as  set  forth  herein 
were  willful  and  con  itltuted  reckless  and  in- 
tentional disregard  or  the  rights  of  Plaintiffs, 
the  class  which  Plaintiffs  represent,  and  the 
Welfare  Fund,  Plain  ;iffs  seek  pimitlve  dam^ 
ages  in  an  amount  tp  be  fixed  by  the  Court. 
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has  been  damaged  In 
below, 
all  of  the  Defendants 
as  set  forth  herein 
const  ituted  reckless  and  In- 
the  rights  of  Plaintiffs, 
represent,  .ind  the 
seek  punitive  dam- 
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AS  AND  FOR  A  THIRD  CAUSC  OF  ACTION  BT  ALL 
PLAINTIFFS  DERIVATIVELT  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
U.M.W.A.  AGAINST  DEFENDANTS  BOYLE,  TTTLER, 
CAREY,  AND  THE  OTHER  U.M.W.A.  OFFICERS 
SET  FORTH  ON   EXHIBIT  E 

31.  Plaintiffs  reallege  each  and  every  alle- 
gation contained  in  Paragrraphs  1  through 
27.  inclusive,  with  the  same  force  and  effect 
as  though  the  same  were  set  forth  In  full. 

32.  By  wrongfully  utilizing  the  name  and 
organization  of  the  U.M.W.A,.  its  assets  and, 
in  particular,  the  Welfare  Fund  for  their 
own  purposes  and  those  of  their  associates, 
Defendants  named  herein  violated  their 
fiduciary  resjjonsibllity  as  officers  of  a  labor 
organization  under  29  U.S.C,  §  501,  I.e.,  their 
duty  to  fairly  represent  the  members  of  the 
U.M.W.A.,  and  their  attendant  cbmmon  law 
fiduciary  obligation  to  Plaintiffs. 

33.  As  a  result  of  the  foregoing: 

a.  Plaintiffs  named  herein  have  been  dam- 
aged in  each  of  their  respective  individual 
cases  in  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  Court; 

b.  The  class  which  Plaintiffs  represent  has 
been  damaged  In  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Court:  and 

c.  The  Welfare  Fund  has  been  damaged  in 
an  amount  as  set  forth  below. 

Because  the  acts  of  all  of  the  Defendants 
as  set  forth  above  and  as  set  forth  herein 
were  willful  and  constituted  reckless  and  In- 
tentional disregard  of  the  rights  of  Plain- 
tiffs, the  class  which  Plaintiffs  represent,  and 
the  Welfare  Fund,  Plaintiffs  seek  punitive 
damages  in  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Court. 

A3  AND  FOB  A   FOURTH  CAUSE  OF  ACTION  BY  ALL 
PLAINTIFFS   AGAINST    ALL   DEFENDANTS 

34.  Plaintiffs  reallege  each  and  every  al- 
legation contained  in  Paragraphs  1  through 
27.  Inclusive,  with  the  same  force  and  effect 
as  though  the  same  were  set  forth  In  full. 

35.  The  Welfare  Fund,  in  granting  pen- 
sions to  retired  miners  and  their  survivors 
and  dependents  who  are  part  of  the  retired 
labor  force  of  this  country,  and  in  providing 
medical  benefits  to  Injured  and  disabled 
miners  and  their  survivors  and  dependents, 
provides  and  performs  a  public  function.  Be- 
cause of  the  size  of  the  Welfare  Fund  and 
the  number  of  persons  It  serves  and  will 
serve.  It  has  assumed  a  quasi-governmental 
role,  carrying  out  a  stated  government  policy, 
function,  and  purpose  of  long  standing  that 
the  country's  elder,  retired  workers  and  citi- 
zens should  receive  "pensions"  and  "medical 
care."  The  continued  well-being  and  security 
of  thousands  of  employees  and  their  de- 
pendents are  directly  affected  by  the  Welfare 
Fund.  The  Welfare  Fund  Is  affected  with  a 
national  public  Interest,  and  it  has  become 
an  Important  factor  affecting  the  stability  of 
employment  of  thousands  of  employees  in 
several  states.  The  Welfare  Fund  has  become 
an  Important  factor  In  commerce  because  of 
the  Interstate  character  of  its  activities,  and 
of  the  activities  of  Its  participants,  and  the 
employers,  employee  organizations,  and  other 
entitles  by  which  It  was  established  and 
maintained.  Further,  it  is  In  the  Interest  of 
the  Federal  Government  that  pension  funds 
such  as  these  should  operate  subject  to  gov- 
ernmental review  and  authority  and  govern- 
ment-established safeguards. 

36.  The  Welfare  Fund  was  created  "pur- 
suant to  Section  302(c)  [29  U.S.C.  §  :86(c)  1 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947."  Its  benefits  are  those  which  are  "spec- 
ified, provided  for  or  permitted"  In  said 
Section  302(c),  or  which  are  "determined 
by  the  Trustees  (to  be)  within  the  scope  of 
the  provisions  '  of  Section  302(c) .  The  power 
of  the  Trustees  must  be  "within  the  scope 
of  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  'Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947.'  "  •  The 


"The  above  quoted  portions  are  all  from 
the  Trust  Agreement,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
1968  Coal  Wage  Agreement,  attached  as  Ex- 
hibit D. 


Coal  Wage  Agreement  Itself  is  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  specifically  authorized 
by  Congress,  and  while  the  U.M.W.A.  is  es- 
sentially a  private  organization.  Its  power  to 
represent  and  bind  all  members  of  a  class  or 
craft  Is  derived  solely  from  Congress.  Fur- 
ther, Congress,  pursuant  to  the  Welfare 
Fund  Disclosure  Act  (29  U.S.C.  §5  301-309), 
requires  that  the  Welfare  Fund  file  periodic 
reports  to  the  Department  of  Labor  disclos- 
ing Its  operations.  Congress  has  thus  specifi- 
cally licensed  the  creation  and  operation  of 
the  Welfare  Fund,  setting  standards,  types 
of  benefits,  and  the  type  of  organization  of 
the  Welfare  Fund. 

37.  The  courts  of  various  states,  including 
the  state  courts  of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  United  States 
Federal  District  Courts,  have  been  used  by 
the  Welfare  Fund  to  enforce  the  arbitrary 
and  capricious  regulations  of  the  Welfare 
Fund. 

38.  The  Welfare  Fund  does  not  allow  a 
hearing,  or  other  guaranteed  procedures  of 
due  process,  to  an  applicant  seeking  review 
of  an  adverse  decision  and/or  denial  of  his 
pension  or  benefit  application.  Thus,  Plain- 
tiffs and  the  class  which  Plaintiffs  represent 
have  been  deprived  of  property  without  due 
process  of  law,  In  violation  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

39.  As  a  result  of  the  foregoing: 

a.  Plaintiffs  named  herein  have  been  dam- 
aged in  each  of  their  respective  Individual 
cases  In  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  Court; 

b.  The  class  which  Plaintiffs  represent  has 
been  damaged  In  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Court;  and 

c.  The  Welfare  Fund  has  been  damaged  in 
an  amount  as  set  forth  below. 

Because  the  acts  of  all  of  the  Defendants 
as  set  forth  above  and  as  set  forth  herein 
were  willful  and  constituted  reckless  and 
intentional  disregard  of  the  rights  of  Plain- 
tiffs, the  class  which  Plaintiffs  represent,  and 
the  Welfare  Fund.  Plaintiffs  seek  punitive 
damages  in  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Court. 

AS    AND    FX3R    A    FIFTH    CAUSE    OF   ACTION    BT    ALL 
PLAINTIFFS   AGAINST    ALL    DEFENDNTS 

40.  Plaintiffs  reallege  each  and  every  al- 
legation contained  In  Paragraphs  1  through 
27,  inclusive,  and  35  through  38,  inclusive, 
with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  though  the 
same  were  here  set  forth  in  full, 

41.  The  National  Bituminous  Coal  Wage 
Agreement  of  1968  (hereinafter  the  "Coal 
Wage  Agreement")  Is  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  and  carries  forward  and  preserves 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  previous  coal 
wage  agreements.  It  Is  "by  and  between"  the 
signatory  coal  operators  and  the  U.M.W.A., 
as  the  exclusive  bargaining  agency  represent- 
ing the  employee  of  the  signatory  coal  op- 
erators. Plaintiffs  and  the  class  which  Plain- 
tiffs represent  are  principals  and  beneficiaries 
of  the  Coal  Wage  Agreement  and  of  such 
previous  coal  wage  agreements.  The  U.M.W.A. 
was  the  agent  of  the  Plaintiffs,  entering  into 
the  Coal  Wage  Agreement  'on  behalf  of 
each  member"  of  the  U.M.W.A.  The  per- 
formance of  certain  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Coal  Wage  Agreement  was  sp^eclfically  In- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  the  Plaintiffs  and 
the  class  which  Plaintiffs  represent.  There 
is  no  arbitration  provision  In  the  1968  Coal 
Wage  Agreement  which  Is  applicable  to  the 
benefits  Intended  for  the  Plaintiffs  and  the 
class  which  Plaintiffs  represent.  A  copy  of 
the  1968  Coal  Wage  Agreement  is  attached 
hereto  as  Exhibit  D. 

42.  The  U.M.W.A.  has,  and  had,  a  duty 
pursuant  to  the  Coal  Wage  Agreement  and 
applicable  law  to  fairly  represent  Its  mem- 
bers. Including  Plaintiffs  and  the  class  which 
Plaintiffs  represent,  and  to  enforce  for  Its 
members  the  terms,  conditions,  and  provi- 
sions of  the  Coal  Wage  Agreement.  On  in- 
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formation  and  beUef .  Defendant  U.M.W.A.  has 
breached  and  is  continuing  to  breach  the 
Coal  Wage  Agreement  and  such  previous  Coal 
Wage  Agreements  in  that  It  has  not  fairly 
represented  its  members  and  that  it  has 
acted  contrary  to  the  purposes  and  provisions 
of  such  Agreements  and  has  diverted  the 
benefits  which  such  agreements  were  in- 
tended to  confer  on  Plaintiffs  herein  and 
other  members  of  the  class  to  Itself,  to  wit: 

A.  The  Welfare  Fund  created  by  these 
Agreements  has  been  used  as  a  U.M.W.A. 
slush  fund  In  that  funds  of  the  Welfare  Fund 
have  been  deposited  and  Invested  or  not  In- 
vested or  not  deposited  at  the  discretion  of 
the  U.M.W.A.  and  the  Bituminous  Coal  Op- 
erators" Association,  and  for  U.M.W.A.  and 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Operators'  Association 
purposes; 

B.  Defendants  U.M.W.A.,  Its  74  percent 
owned  and  controlled  subsidiary,  the  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  the  Bituminous  Coal  Oper- 
ators' Association  and  its  Individual  mem- 
bers, have  all  received  and  are  receiving  per- 
sonal and  monetary  benefit  and  gain  from 
the  past  and  continuing  breach  of  the  Coal 
Wage  Agreements  by  having  the  funds  of  the 
Welfare  Fund  remain  on  deposit  at  the  Na- 
tional Bank  for  U.M.W.A.  and  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Operators'  Association  purposes  without 
the  Welfare  Fund  receiving  any  benefit  there- 
from and  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
1950  and  1968  Coal  Wage  Agreements. 

43.  On  information  and  belief.  Defendant 
Trustees  and  Defendants  Boyle,  Carey.  Tltler. 
Waller.  Owens,  and  Colton,  the  National 
Bank,  and  the  Bituminous  Coal  Operators' 
Association  Induced  the  U.M.W.A.  to  breach 
the  Agreements  In  order  to  serve  their  own 
purposes,  i.e.,  to  solidify  their  positions  of 
office  and  power  in  the  U.M.W.A.  and  for  their 
own  and  other's  personal  financial  gain. 

44.  On  information  and  belief,  Defendant 
National  Bank  Induced  the  U.M.W.A.  to 
breach  the  Coal  Wage  Agreement  In  order 
to  serve  Its  own  purposes.  I.e.,  to  create  ad- 
ditional reserves  for  Its  lending  use.  An  anal- 
ysis of  the  relationship  between  the  demand 
and  time  depKJsits  of  the  Welfare  Fund  de- 
posited in  the  National  Bank  as  compared 
with  the  total  demand  and  time  deposits  of 
the  National  Bank  shows  that  the  Welfare 
FMnd  deposits  grew  from  some  8  percent  in 
1961  to  26  percent  in  1968  of  the  National 
Bank's  total  demand  and  time  deposits.  The 
Welfare  Fund's  demand  deposits  In  1968  thxis 
created  for  the  National  Bank,  under  present 
Federal  Reserve  Regulations,  approximately 
$500,000,000  available  for  lending  purposes. 

45.  As  the  exclusive  bargaining  agent  for 
its  Individual  members.  Defendant  U.M.W.A. 
is  under  the  legal  obligation  to  provide  such 
Individuals  "fair  representation."  The  above 
practices  are  specific  examples  of  Defendant's 
past  and  present  breach  of  such  duty  and  of 
Its  failure  to  act  In  good  faith  on  behalf 
of  Its  members. 

46.  As  a  result  of  the  foregoing: 

a.  Plaintiffs  named  herein  have  been  dam- 
aged in  each  of  their  respective  individual 
cases  In  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  Court; 

b.  The  class  which  Plaintiffs  represent  has 
been  damaged  In  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Court;  and 

c.  The  Welfare  Fund  has  been  damaged  in 
an  amount  as  set  forth  below. 

Because  the  acts  of  all  of  the  Defendants 
as  set  forth  above  and  as  set  forth  herein  were 
willful  and  constituted  reckless  and  Inten- 
tional disregard  of  the  rights  of  Plaintiffs, 
the  class  which  Plaintiffs  represent,  and  the 
Welfare  Fund,  Plaintiffs  seek  punitive  dam- 
ages in  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  Court. 

AS  AND  FOR  A  SIXTH  CAUSE  OF  ACTION  BY  ALL 
PLAINTIFFS    AGAINST    ALL    DEFENDANTS 

47.  Plaintiffs  reallege  each  and  every  alle- 
gation contained  in  Paragraphs  1  through  27, 
inclusive,  and  35  through  38,  inclusive,  and 
42  through  46,  inclusive,  with  the  same  force 


and  effect  as  though  the  same  were  here  set 
forth  in  full. 

48.  Defendants  conspired  together  as  set 
forth  above  to  defraud  Plaintiffs  and  to  de- 
prive Plaintiffs  and  other  members  of  the 
class  of  their  rights  pursuant  to: 

a.  the  1950  and  1968  Coal  Wage  Agree- 
ment, which  established  the  Welfare  Fund; 

b.  29  U.S.C.  §  501: 

c.  29  U.S.C.  §1  185-186; 

d.  their  rights  as  beneficiaries  of  the  Wel- 
fare Fund; 

e.  their  rights  not  to  have  the  assets  of 
the  Welfare  Fund  wrongfully  converted  to 
the  use  of  the  Defendants,  as  Defendants 
have  done  pursuant  to  this  conspiracy. 

49.  On  Information  and  belief  and  in  fur- 
therance of  this  conspiracy  to  defraud  and 
deprive  Plaintiffs  of  their  rightful  benefits, 
Defendants  falsely  and  fraudulently  and  with 
the  willful  Intent  to  defraud  Plaintiffs  and 
other  members  of  the  class,  represented  to 
Plaintiffs  that  the  Welfare  Fund  was  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  Plaintiffs 
and  the  other  members  of  the  class  which 
Plaintiffs  represent.  These  representations 
were  false  In  fact  and  known  to  be  false  by 
Defendants  at  the  time  they  were  so  made. 

50.  In  truth  and  fact.  Defendants  have 
not  and  are  not  devoting  the  Welfare  F\ind 
to  the  sole  and  exclusive  benefit  of  Plain- 
tiffs but  intended  to  and  did  use  the  Wel- 
fare Fund  (a)  for  their  own  financial  pur- 
poses; (b)  to  Induce  Plaintiffs  to  believe 
that  the  U.M.W.A.  and  Its  leaders  were  act- 
ing in  the  Plaintiffs'  best  interests:  and  (c) 
to  perpetuate  the  union  leaders'  control 
over  the  U.M.W.A.,  the  National  Bank,  and 
the  Welfare  Fund. 

51.  Plaintiffs  and  members  of  the  class  in 
fact  relied  to  their  detriment  upon  these 
agreement  terms  and  upon  the  false,  fraudu- 
lent, and  misleading  statements  of  the  De- 
fendants and  were  Induced  thereby  (a)  to 
ratify  and  support  the  National  Bituminous 
Coal  Wage  Agreements  of  1946.  1950.  and 
1968;  (b)  to  support  the  union  and  Its  offi- 
cers In  maintaining  power;  and  (c)  to  not 
seek  the  removal  of  the  Defendant  Trustees 
prior  hereto. 

52.  As  a  result  of  the  foregoing: 

a.  Plaintiffs  named  herein  have  been  dam- 
aged In  each  of  their  respective  Individual 
cases  in  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  Court; 

b.  The  class  which  Plaintiffs  represent  has 
been  damaged  in  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Court;  and 

c.  The  Welfare  Fund  has  been  damaged  in 
an  amount  as  set  forth  below. 

Because  the  acts  of  all  of  the  Defendants 
as  set  forth  above  and  as  set  forth  herein 
were  willful  and  constituted  reckless  and  In- 
tentional disregard  of  the  rights  of  Plaintiffs, 
the  class  which  Plaintiffs  represent,  and  the 
Welfare  Fund,  Plaintiffs  seek  punitive  dam- 
ages m  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  Court. 

PRAYERS     FOR     RELIEF 

Wherefore    Plaintiffs    demand    Judgment: 
(1)  That  damages  be  awarded  In  amounts 
as  follows: 

(a)  To  each  individual  Plaintiff,  an  in- 
dividual amount  due  as  fixed  by  the  Court; 

(b)  To  the  class  which  Plaintiffs  represent, 
an  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  Court; 

(c)  To  the  Welfare  Fund: 

1)  At  least  $30,000,000,  as  the  amount  of 
funds  which  should  have  been  collected  by 
the  Welfare  Fund  from  the  local  operators, 
but  which  funds  were  not  collected; 

2)  At  least  $20,000,000,  as  the  amount  of 
funds  which  Is  due  to  the  Welfare  Fund  If 
its  funds  had  been  properly  invested  in- 
stead of  Improperly  invested  or  not  Invested 
at  all; 

3)  At  least  $25,000,000,  as  the  amount  of 
funds  which  were  wasted  because  of  the  mis- 
management of  the  Fund; 

(d)  Punitive  damages  to  Plaintiffs,  the 
class  which  PlalnUffs  represent,  and  the  Wel- 


fare Fund,  In  amounts  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Court. 

Plaintiffs  have  no  adequate  remedy  at  law. 
Monetary  damages  are  Inadequate  to  com- 
pensate the  Plaintiffs  for  their  Injuries.  If 
the  Defendant  Trustees  are  permitted  to  con- 
tinue as  Trustees.  Plaintiffs  will  suffer  great 
and  Irreparable  loss  and  Injury,  and  the  as- 
sets of  the  Welfare  Fund  will  be  lost  beyond 
recoverv.  Plaintiffs  therefore  demand : 

(2)  "That  Defendant  Trustees  be  required 
to  account  for  all  of  the  assets  of  the  Wel- 
fare Fund,  whether  In  their  possession  or  dis- 
posed of  by  them  for  their  own  account,  and 
for  all  of  their  acts  under  the  Trust  Agree- 
ment; 

(3)  Tliat  Defendant  Trustees  be  removed 
as  trustees  and  that  substitute  Trustees  be 
appointed  In  their  place  and  stead  who  will 
administer  the  Welfare  Fund  for  the  benefit 
of  those  persons  for  whom  the  Welfare  F\jnd 
was  created,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Coal  Wage  Agreements: 

(4)  That  until  new  Trustees  are  appointed, 
the  Court  place  the  Welfare  Fund  into  re- 
ceivership so  that  the  assets  of  the  Welfare 
Fund  will  be  preserved  and  will  not  be  sold, 
disposed  of,  or  encumbered  In  any  way  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  this  litigation; 

(5)  That  all  Defendants  be  restrained  and 
enjoined  from  any  further  wasting  of  the  as- 
sets of  the  Welfare  Fund,  and  from  selling, 
disposing  of.  or  encumbering  any  of  the 
assets  of  the  Welfare  Fund; 

(6)  That  the  substitute  trustees  be  manda- 
torily enjoined  to  promulgate  and  adopt  new 
regulations  for  eligibility  to  receive  benefits 
which  are  not  unreasonable,  arbitrary,  or 
capricious,  and  which  are  not  hostile  to  the 
Plaintiffs  and  other  members  of  the  class, 
and  that  such  new  regulations  Include  the 
right  to  a  hearing  and  other  procedures 
guaranteed  to  meet  the  standards  of  due 
process; 

(7)  That  Defendants  Boyle,  U.M.W.A..  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Operators'  Association,  the 
National  Bank,  Defendant  Trustees,  and  all 
other  Defendants  named  In  Exhibit  E  be  di- 
rected to  execute  any  and  all  papers  and 
documents  which  may  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  protect  the  Welfare  Fund  and  the 
Interests  of  Plaintiffs; 

(8)  That  Defendants  be  restrained  and  en- 
Joined  from  further  participation  In  a  con- 
tinuing conspiracy  with  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Operators'  Association  and  Its  Individual 
members  to  the  detriment  of  the  Plaintiffs; 
and 

(9)  That  Plaintiffs  have  such  other,  fur- 
ther, and  different  relief  as  to  the  Court  may 
seem  Just  and  proper,  together  with  the  in- 
terest, costs,  and  disbursements  of  this 
action,  including  Just  and  reasonable  at- 
torneys' fees  and  expenses. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ATTORNEYS    FOR   PLAINTIFFS 

Harry  Huge,  1823  Jefferson  Place  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Paul  Kaufman,  '723  Kanawha  Boulevard, 
East  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Harry  Caudlll,  Whltesburg,  Ky. 

OF   COUNSEL 

Abe  Krash,  Esq..  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Steve  Clarkson,  Esq.,  1200  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

James  L.  McHugh,  Esq..  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

Richard  B.  Sobol,  Esq,  1823  Jefferson 
Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Adam  Wallnsky,  Esq ,  425  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Exhibit  A 
Group  I  Plaintiffs 
The  following  named  Plaintiffs  are  all  re- 
tired or  disabled  miners  who  have  received 
or  are   receiving  or  are  eligible  to  receive 
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pensions  and  othe^  benefits  from  the  Welfare 
Fund  or  who  are  entitled  to  receive  but  have 
been  wrongfully  denied  pensions  and  other 
benefits  from  the  Welfare  Piind : 

Edward  Abbottj  Route   2,  Madison,   Wert 
Virginia. 

Lester  Bruke  Ai  hcraft,  Route  2,  Box  224, 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia. 

Okey  Otto  Bald  nrln,  Poster,  West  Virginia. 
Oliver  Baldwin,  Uox  88.  Blair,  West  Virginia. 
Leonard    Wayn<     Baasham,    Foster,    West 
Virginia. 

Jlmmle  C.  Bentl  ey,  Route  2,  Box  713,  Plke- 
vllle.  Kentucky. 

Willie  Ray  BlaiJtenship,  Box  81,  Hewett, 
West  Virginia. 

John  F.  Calvert,  Route  1,  Box  253,  Fayette- 
vlUe.  West  Vlrglnl! . 

E.    E.    Cody,   Rcute    1,   PayettevlUe,   West 
Virginia. 

Clarence  Caudlll.  P.O.  Box  504,  Northfork, 
West  Virginia. 

Curtis  O.  Collier  Eolia,  Kentucky. 
Henry  M.  Collier  Payne  Gap,  Kentucky. 
Moee  8.  Cllne,  B<ix  7,  Isaben,  West  Virginia. 
Hubert  R.  Cooper,  Star  Route,  Box  3,  Thur- 
mond, West  Virgin  a. 

Noah   L.    Coopei,    Box   56,   Aspers,   Penn- 
sylvania. 
•Lilly  Oomett,  Jeivel  Ridge,  Kei  t"cky. 
filson-Banlels,  Box  18,  Glen  Daniels,  West 
Virginia. 

Bill  P.  Day,  Thointon,  Kentucky. 
Bryant  Dixon,  B  lackey,  Kentucky. 
Albert    J.    Dune  in,    Twin    Branch,    West 
Virginia. 

Carl  Easter,  Nell  s.  West  Virginia. 
Azel  J.  Parley,  llox  22,  Rock  Creek,  West 
Virginia. 

Ronald     Herbert     Pauber,     Bloomingrose, 
West  Virginia. 
Leroy  W.  Fields,  rhornton,  Kentucky. 
Lonnie  W.  Gibson.  Route  1.  Box  131,  North 
Tazewell,  Virginia. 

John  Thomas  Green.  Bloomingrose,  West 
Virginia. 

Thurman    Green,    27    Ronda    Street,    Dry 
Branch,  West  Virglala. 

Odell  Sylvester  Gwynn,  100  Segmon  Street, 
Beckley,  West  Virginia. 

Jack     Hairston,     406     Bluefleld     Avenue, 
Charleston.  West  \  Irglnia. 

Joseph    Blake    Ilatlay,    Webster    Springs, 
West  Virginia. 

Darius  O.  Hoke,  Qulnwood,  West  Virginia. 
Carl  Maxwell  KeKer,  102  Spruce  Street,  St. 
Albans,  West  Virglala. 

Joda  Klncer,  Kona,  Kentucky. 
Edgar  D.  Kromei',  106  North  Pike  Street, 
Beckley,  West  Virginia. 

Reverend    Marvlii    Lovell    Kubn,    Gordon, 
West  Virginia. 

Paul  Jonee,  Chaimcey,  West  Virginia. 
Howard  Llnville,   Peytona,   West  Virginia. 
Charles  D.   Lowe    Route  2.   Elizabeth  ton, 
Tennessee. 

Lonzo  May,  Box  166,  Lookout,  Kentucky. 
C.    P.    McDormaii,    Route    2,    Box    317-C. 
Charleston,  West  \4irglnia. 

Riley  McGowan,  11441   East  Ninety-fourth 
Street,  Cleveland,  O  hio. 
Otto  McKlnney,    Poster,  West  Virginia. 
Marble  Morgan,  Box  434,  Whitesburg,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Earnie  W.  Morris   Scarboro,  Weet  Virginia. 
Mason  H.  Myers,  Box  75,  Davis,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Edward  Washinglon  Nelson,  Box  243,  Wil- 
liams Mountain,  We  st  Virginia. 
Arkie  Newman,  Jenkins.  Kentucky. 
Estle   Eugene   Nconkester,    Midway,    West 
Virginia. 

Damon  Ralph   Piters,   Brandy  town.   West 
Virginia. 

Johnny  W.  Pocrn  ich,  Bradshow,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Isaac  Howard  RatcllfT,  Kings  Creek,  Ken- 
tucky. 
Herbert  Sbepherdl  Eolia,  Kentucky. 
Albert  Sloane,  Koba,  Kentucky. 


Ezra  Smith,  Rldgevlew,  West  Virginia. 

Virgil  Spurlock,  7509  Wentworth  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Hurl  Stowers,  Route  1,  Box  4,  Clothier, 
Weet  Virginia. 

Ewing  White,  Kona,  Kentucky. 

Archie  Williams,  Sumerco.  West  Vlrgnla. 

Harry  N.  Brewster,  15  Poplar  Street,  Rich- 
wood,  West  Virginia. 

William  J.  Simpson,  109  Davis  Street,  El- 
kins,  West  Virginia. 

EXHIBR    B 


Group  n  Plaintitps 

The  following  named  Plaintiffs  are  all 
widows  and  other  family  sxxrvlvors  of  de- 
ceased miners  who  have  received,  who  are 
now  receiving,  or  who  are  entitled  to  receive 
pensions  and  other  benefits  from  the  Welfare 
Fund  : 

Mrs.  Preston  J.  Britt,  2508  Washington 
Avenue,  St.  Albans,  West  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Mont  W.  Harris,  Barrett,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mrs.  Vema  Mae  Jackson,  on  behalf  of  her- 
self and  her  children,  James  Jackson,  age 
ten,  and  Onita  Fay  Jackson,  age  seven;  Bais- 
den.  West  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Jerome  Clayton  Jarrell,  Lewlsburg, 
West  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Maul,  Route  1,  Box  361, 
Clarksburg,   West   Virginia. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Lee  Law,  Scarboro,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mrs.  Bernard  McKlnney,  Herndon,  West 
Virginia. 

Mrs.  Anna  Felicia  Omechinskl.  Box  812, 
Mount  Hope.  West  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Lake  Ervln  Slzemore,  Route  1,  Box  201, 
Bandy,  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Luther  Trammell,  Bob  Wbite,  West 
Virginia. 

Mrs.  Lance  Harold  Trent,  BaileysvlUe,  West 
Virginia. 

Mrs.  Earl  Whltt,  Route  2,  Box  105,  South 
Point,  Ohio. 

ExHisrr  C 
Group  III  Plaintitps 

The  following  named  Plaintiffs  are  all  ac- 
tive and  dues-paying  members  and /or  all 
former  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  (U.M.W.A.),  who  will  be  eligible 
under  existing  regulations  to  receive  pen- 
sions and  other  benefits  from  the  Welfare 
Fund: 

John  Rufus  Hill.  Box  384,  Raven,  Virginia. 

Pratt  Kears,  Heamshaw,  West  Virginia. 

Doncie  Loftls,  Clothier,  West   Virginia. 

Charles  Omechinskl,  Box  305,  Quinwood, 
West  Virginia. 

Posey  Stewart,  Box  1,  Oceana,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

ExHiBrr  D 
National  BrruMiNous  Coal  Wage  Agreement 
OF  1968,  Eftective  October  1,  1968 
This  agreement,  made  this  14th  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1968,  by  and  between  the  coal  oper- 
ators and  associations  signatory  hereto,  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  Operators,  parties  of  the 
first  part,  and  the  International  Union, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  Mine  Workers,  on  behalf  of 
each  member  thereof,  party  of  the  second 
part,  covering  all  of  the  bituminous  ooal 
mlnee  owned  or  operated  by  said  first  parties, 
amends,  modifies,  and  supplements  previous 
agreements  as  herein  provided.  This  agree- 
ment (subject  to  the  amendments,  modifica- 
tions and  supplements  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided) carries  forward  and  preserves  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  Appalachian 
Joint  Wage  Ag^reement  (dated  June  19,  1941) 
effective  April  1,  1941,  to  March  31,  1943.  the 
Supplemental  Six  Day  Work  Week  Agree- 
ment, the  National  Bltvmilnous  Coal  Wage 
Agreement  (dated  April  11,  1945)  effective 
April  1,  1945,  and  all  of  the  various  district 


agreements  executed  between  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  and  the  varlovis  op- 
erators and  coal  associations  (based  upon  the 
aforesaid  baaic  agreements)  as  they  existed 
on  March  31,  1946,  subject  to  the  terms  and 
oonditions  of  this  agreement  and  as  amended, 
modified  and  supplemented  by  this  agree- 
ment as  herein  set  out. 

Witnesseth :  It  is  agreed  that  this  contract 
is  for  the  exclusive  Joint  use  and  benefit  of 
the  contracting  parties,  as  defined  and  set 
forth  In  this  agreement.  It  Is  agreed  that  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  Is  recog- 
nized herein  as  the  exclusive  bargaining 
agency  representing  the  employees  of  the 
parties  of  the  first  part.  It  is  further  agreed 
that  as  a  condition  of  employment  all  em- 
ployees shall  be,  or  become,  members  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  to  the  ex- 
tent and  in  the  manner  permitted  by  law, 
except  in  those  exempted  classifications  of 
employment  as  hereinafter  provided  in  this 
agreement.  This  provision  does  not  change 
the  rules  or  practices  of  the  Industry  pertain- 
ing to  management.  The  Mine  Workers  in- 
tend no  intrusion  upon  the  rights  of  man- 
agement as  heretofore  practiced  and  under- 
stood. It  is  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
parties  hereto  that  tiUs  agreement  will  pro- 
mote and  improve  industrial  and  economic 
relationship  in  the  bituminoiis  coal  industry 
and  to  set  forth  herein  the  basic  agreements 
covering  rates  of  pay,  hours  of  work  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  to  be  observed  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  shall  cover  the  em- 
ployment of  persons  employed  In  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  mines  covered  by  this  agreement. 

EXEMPTIONS     UNDER    THIS    AGREEMENT 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  agreement  to 
reserve  to  management  and  except  from  this 
agreement  an  adequate  force  of  supervisory 
employees  to  effectively  conduct  the  safe  and 
e£Bcient  operation  of  the  mines  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  provide  against  the  abuse  of 
such  exemptions  by  excepting  more  such  em- 
ployees than  are  reasonably  required  for  the 
purpose. 

Coal  inspectors  and  weigh  bosses  at  mines 
where  men  are  paid  by  the  ton,  watchmen, 
clerks,  engineering  and  technical  forces  of 
the  operator,  working  at  or  from  a  district 
or  local  mines  office,  are  exempt  from  this 
agreement. 

All  other  employees  working  in  or  about 
the  mines  shall  be  Included  in  this  agreement 
except  essential  supervisors  in  fact  such  as: 
mine  foremen,  assistant  mine  foremen  who. 
in  the  usual  performance  of  their  duties,  may 
make  examinations  for  gas  as  prescribed  by 
law,  and  such  other  supervisors  as  are  in 
charge  of  any  class  of  labor  inside  or  out- 
side of  the  mines  and  who  perform  no  pro- 
duction work. 

The  union  will  not  seek  to  organize  or 
ask  recognition  for  such  excepted  supervisor 
employees  during  the  life  of  this  contract. 

The  operators  shall  not  use  this  provision 
to  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment as  supervisors,  more  men  than  are  nec- 
essary for  the  safe  and  efllcient  operation  of 
the  mine,  taking  into  consideration  the  area 
covered  by  the  workings,  roof  conditions, 
drainage  conditions,  explosion  hazards,  and 
the  ability  of  supervisors,  due  to  thickness 
of  the  seam,  to  make  the  essential  number 
of  visits  to  the  working  faces  as  required 
by  law  and  safety  regulations. 

Disputes  arising  under  this  section  shall 
be  referred  to  a  Joint  Board  of  Review  con- 
sisting of  two  representatives  of  the  union 
and  two  representatives  of  the  operators 
whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  on 
the  parties. 

MINE     SAFETY     PROGRAM 

(a)  Mine  safety  code 
The  Federal  Mine  Safety  Codes  for  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  and  Lignite  Mines  of  the  United 
States,  Part  I-underground  mines  and  Part 
n-strip  mines,  promulgated   and  approved 
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October  8,  1953,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior are  hereby  adopted  and  incorporated 
by  reference  in  this  contract  as  a  code  for 
health  and  safety  In  bituminous  and  lignite 
mines  of  the  parties  of  the  first  part, 
(b)  Enforcement 

(1)  Reports  of  the  federal  coal  mine  in- 
spectors: Whenever  inspectors  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  making  their  in- 
spections in  accordance  with  authority  as 
provided  In  Public  Law  49  and  Public  Law 
552  find  there  are  violations  of  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  Code  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  elimination  of  such  noncom- 
pliance, the  operators  shall  promptly  comply 
with  such  recommendations,  except  as  modi- 
fied in  paragraph  two  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  Whenever  either  party  to  the  contract 
feels  that  compliance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  federal  mine  inspectors  as  pro- 
vided above  would  cause  irreparable  damage 
or  great  injustice,  they  may  appeal  such 
recommendation  to  the  Joint  Industry  Safety 
Committee   as   hereinafter   provided. 

(c)  Review  and  revision 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  intent  and  pur- 
poses of  the  agreement  affecting  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  Code  It  Is  agreed  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  and  the  coal  operators  signatory 
hereto  shall  hold  Joint  consultations  with 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  looking 
toward  review  and  appropriate  revision  of 
the  Federal  Mine  Safety  Code.  Any  revised 
code  that  Is  agreed  upon  between  the  afore- 
mentioned parties,  when  adopted  by  the 
parties,  shall  be  adopted  and  incorporated 
by  reference  into  this  agreement  in  place  of 
the  code  adopted  and  incorporated  In  the 
National  Bituminous  Coal  Wage  Agreement 
of  1950  and  continued  under  this  agreement, 
(d)  Joint  Industry  Safety  Committee 
There  Is  hereby  established  under  this 
agreement  a  Joint  Industry  Safety  Com- 
mittee composed  of  four  members,  two  of 
whom  win  be  appointed  by  the  Mine  Workers 
and  two  of  whom  will  be  appointed  by  the 
operators,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  (1) 
arbitrate  any  appeal  which  is  filed  with  it 
by  any  operator  or  any  mine  worker  who  feels 
that  any  reported  violations  of  the  code  and 
recommendation  of  compliance  by  a  federal 
coal  mine  inspector  has  not  been  Justly 
reported  or  that  the  action  required  of  him 
to  correct  the  violation  would  subject  him 
to  Irreparable  damage  or  great  injustice:  and 
(2)  to  consult  with  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Section  (c)  above. 

(c)  Mine  Safety  Ccmmittee 
At  each  mine  there  shall  be  a  mine  safety 
committee  selected  by  the  local  union.  The 
committee  members  while  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  with  the  follow- 
ing exception,  shall  be  paid  by  the  local 
union.  When  the  mine  safety  committee  Is 
making  an  investigation  of  an  explosion 
and,  or  a  disaster,  they  shall  be  paid  by  the 
company  at  their  regular  rate  of  pay  for 
the  hours  spent  making  such  investigation, 
provided  there  is  not  a  more  favorable  local 
agreement  or  practice  already  in  effect.  The 
committee  at  all  times  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  acting  within  the  scope  of  their  employ- 
ment in  the  mine  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  law  of  the  state 
where  such  duties  are  performed. 

The  mine  safety  committee  may  inspect 
any  mine  development  or  equipment  used 
In  producing  coal.  If  the  committee  believes 
conditions  found  endanger  the  life  and 
bodies  of  the  mine  workers.  It  shall  report 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
management.  In  those  special  instances 
where  the  committee  believes  an  immediate 
danger    exists    and    the    committee    recom- 


mends that  the  management  remove  all 
mine  workers  from  the  unsafe  area,  the 
operator  is  required  to  follow  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee. 

If  the  safety  committee  in  closing  down  an 
unsafe  area  act  arbitrarily  and  capriciously, 
members  of  such  committee  may  be  removed 
from  the  committee.  Grievances  that  may 
arise  as  a  result  of  a  request  for  removal  of  a 
member  of  the  safety  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  handled  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  providing  for  settlement  of 
disputes. 

The  safety  committee  and  operators  shall 
maintain  such  records  concerning  inspec- 
tions, findings,  recommendations,  and  ac- 
tions relating  to  this  provision  of  the  agree- 
ment as  may  be  required,  and  copies  of  all 
reports  made  by  the  safety  committee  shall 
be  filed  with  the  operators. 

(/)  Memorial  periods 

Tlie  International  Union,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  may  designate  memorial 
periods  not  exceeding  a  total  of  ten  (10) 
days  during  the  term  of  this  agreement  at 
any  mine  or  operation  provided  it  shall  give 
reasonable  notice  to  the  coal  company. 

workmen's  COMPENSATION   AND  OCCUPATIONAI. 
DISEASES 

Each  operator  who  is  a  party  to  this  agree- 
ment will  provide  the  protection  and  cover- 
age of  the  benefits  under  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation and  Occupational  Disease  Laws, 
whether  compulsory  or  elective,  exibting  in 
the  states  in  which  the  respective  employees 
are  employed.  Refusal  of  any  operator  to 
carry  out  this  direction  shall  be  deemed  a 
violation  of  this  agreement.  Notice  of  com- 
pliance with  this  section  shall  be  posted  at 
the  mine. 

UNITED     MINE    WORKERS    OF     AMERICA    WELFARE 
AND   RETIREMENT  FUND  OF    1950 

A.  It  is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed  by 
the  contracting  parties  hereto  that  there  is 
hereby  created  a  Fund  to  be  designated  and 
known    as    the    "United    Mine    Workers    of 
America  Welfare   and   Retirement   Fund  of 
1950."    During    the    life    of    this    agreement 
there  shall  beNpaid  into  such  Fund  by  each 
operator  signatory  hereto  the  sum  of  forty 
cents  (40<*)  per  ton  of  two  thousand  (2,000) 
pounds  on  each  ton  of  bituminous  coal  pro- 
duced by  such  operator  for  use  or  for  sale. 
On  all  bituminous  coal  procured  or  acquired 
by  any  signatory  operator  for  use  or  for  sale, 
(i.e.,  ail  bltiuninous  coal  other  than  that  pro- 
duced   by   such    signatory    operator)    there 
shall  during  the   life  of  this  agreement  be 
paid  into  such  Fund  by  each  such  operator 
signatory   hereto   or   by   any   subsidiary    or 
affiliate  of  such  operator  signatory  hereto  the 
sum  of  eighty  cents   (80c)    per  ton  of  two 
thousand  (2,000)  pounds  on  each  ton  of  such 
bituminous  coal  so  procured  or  acquired  on 
which  the  aforesaid  sum  of  forty  cents  ( 40c ) 
per  ton  had  not  been  paid  into  said  Fund 
prior  to  such  procurement  or  acquisition.  The 
parties  hereto  mutually  agree  that,  if  at  any 
time  during  the  term  of  this  agreement  a 
court  or  tribunal  of  competent  jurisdiction 
determines  by  final  decision  that  the  pro- 
vision appearing  in  the  sentence  Just  pre- 
ceding, providing  for  the  payment  by  signa- 
tory operators  of  eighty  cents  (80o  per  ton 
under  certain  prescribed  conditions,  is   in- 
valid or  in  violation  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended,  or  other  federal 
or  state  law,  the  parties  shall,  at  the  option 
of  and  upon  demand  by  party  of  the  second 
part,  without  affecting  the  integrity  of  any 
other  provision  of  this  section  or  any  other 
provision  of  the  National  Bituminous  Coal 
Wage  Agreement,  meet  and  engage  in  good 
faith  negotiations  to  agree  upon  a  clause  to 
be  Inserted  Into  this  agreement  in  replace- 
ment of  the  provision  found  invalid  or  un- 
lawful. Such  Fund  shall  have  Its  place  of 


business  in  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  it  shall  be  operated  by  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  as 
a  representative  of  the  Employers,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  as  a  representative 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  neutral  party, 
selected  by  the  other  two.  In  the  event  of 
resignation,  death,  inability  or  unwillingness 
to  serve  of  the  Trustee  appointed  by  the 
operators  or  the  Trustee  appointed  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  the  oper- 
ators shall  appoint  the  successor  of  the 
Trustee  originally  appointed  by  them  and 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  shall 
appoint  the  successor  of  the  Trustee  origin- 
ally appointed  by  it. 

The  operators  signatory  hereto  do  hereby 
appoint  Henry  G.  Schmidt  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  as  their  representative  on  said  Board 
of  Trustees.  The  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  do  hereby  appoint  John  L.  Lewis,  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  as  its  representative  on 
said  Board  of  Trustees.  It  is  further  stipu- 
lated and  agreed  by  the  Joint  contracting 
parties  that  Josephine  Roche,  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  is  appointed  as  the  neutral  Trus- 
tee. Said  three  Trustees  so  named  and  desig- 
nated shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Trustees 
to  administer  the  Fund  herein  created. 

In  the  event  of  a  deadlock  on  the  desig- 
nation or  agreement  as  to  any  future  neutral 
Trustee,  an  impartial  umpire  shall  be  se- 
lected either  by  agreement  of  the  two  Trus- 
tees, representatives  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties hereto,  or  by  petition  by  either  of  the 
contracting  parties  hereto  to  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  appointment  of  such  an  im- 
partial umpire,  all  as  made  and  provided  in 
Section  302(c)  of  the  "Labor-Management 
Relations  Act.  1947." 

It  is  agreed  by  the  contracting  parties 
hereto  that  the  Trustees  herein  provided  for 
shall  serve  for  the  duration  of  this  contract 
and  as  long  thereafter  as  the  proper  continu- 
ation and  administration  of  said  trust  shall 
require. 

It  is  agreed  that  thU  Fund  is  an  irrevocable 
trust  created  pursuant  to  Section  302(c)  of 
the  "Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  1947," 
and  shall  endure  as  long  as  the  purposes  for 
its  creation  shall  exist.  Said  purposes  shall 
be  to  make  payments  from  principal  or  in- 
come or  both,  of   (1)    benefits  to  employees 
of  said  operators,  their  families  and  depend- 
ents for  medical  or  hospital  care,  pensions  on 
retirement  or  death  of  employees,  compensa- 
tion for  injuries  or  illness  resulting  from  oc- 
cupational activity  or  insurance  to  provide 
any  of  the  foregoing,  or  life  insurance,  dis- 
ability and  sickness  insurance  or  accident  in- 
surance;   (2)    benefits  with  respect  to  wage 
loss  not  otherwise  compensated  for  at  all  or 
adequately  by  tax  supported  agencies  created 
by  federal  or  state  law;   (3)   benefits  on  ac- 
count of  sickness,  temporary  disability,  per- 
manent disability,  death  or  retirement;    (4) 
benefits  for  any  and  all  other  purposes  which 
may  be  specified,  provided  for  or  permitted  in 
Section   302(c)    of   the   "Labor-Management 
Relations  Act.    1947,"  as  agreed  upon  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Trustees  including  the 
making  of  any  or  all  of  the  foregoing  benefits 
applicable  to  the  individual  members  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  their 
families  and  dependents,  and  to  employees 
of  the  operators  other  than  those  exempted 
from  this  agreement;  and  (5)  benefits  for  all 
other   related   welfare   purposes   as   may   be 
determined  bv  the  Trustees  within  the  scope 
of   the   provisions  of  the  aforesaid   "Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act,   1947."   Subject 
to   the   stated   purposes   of   this   Fund,   the 
Trustees   shall    have    full    authority,    within 
the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  "Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act.  1947,"  and  other  ap- 
plicable law,  with  respect  to  questions  of  cov- 
erage and  eligibility,  priorities  among  classes 
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of  benefit!,  amount^  of  beneflta,  methods  of 
providing  or  ftrrangltg  for  provlalons  for  ben- 
efits. Investment  of  trvist  funds,  and  all  other 
related  matters. 

The  aforesaid  Tr«Btees  shall  designate  a 
portion  (which  may  be  changed  from  time  to 
time)  of  the  paymextts  herein  provided,  based 
upon  the  Trust's  statistical  experience,  as  a 
separate  fund  to  be  administered  by  the  said 
Trustees  herein  described  and  to  be  used  for 
providing  for  penstckis  or  annuities  for  the 
members  of  the  Utlted  Mine  Workers  of 
America  or  their  fantilies  or  dependents  and 
such  other  persons  Ils  may  be  properly  in- 
cluded as  beneficiaries  thereunder. 

It  U  further  agieed  that  the  detailed 
basis  upon  which  payments  from  the  Fund 
will  be  made  shall  |be  resolved  In  writing 
by  the  aforesaid  Trustees  at  their  Initial 
meeting,  or  at  the  ^liest  practicable  date 
that  may  by  them  thereafter  be  agreed  upon. 
Title  to  all  the  mbneys  paid  Into  and  or 
due  and  owing  said  Fund  shall  be  vested  in 
and  remain  exclusively  in  the  Trustees  of 
the  Fund,  and  It  li  the  Intention  of  the 
parties  hereto  that  laid  Fund  shall  consti- 
tute an  Irrevocable  trust  and  that  no  benefits 
or  moneys  payable  f»om  this  Fund  shall  be 
subject  In  any  manner  to  anticipation,  alien- 
ation. sBdff,  transfer,  keslgnment,  pledge,  en- 
cunrtn-ance -or  chargf,  and  any  attempt  so 
to  anticipate,  alienate,  sell,  transfer,  as- 
sign, pledge,  encumber  or  charge  the  same 
shall  be  void.  The  cjoneys  to  be  paid  into 
said  Fund  shall  not  aonstltute  or  be  deemed 
wages  due  to  the  lE  dividual  mine  worker, 
nor  shall  said  money  i  In  any  manner  be  li- 
able for  or  subject  to  the  debts,  contracts, 
liabilities  or  torts  of  the  parties  entitled  to 
such  money.  I.e.,  thp  beneficiaries  of  said 
Trust  under  the  terrri  of  this  agreement. 

The  obligation  to  fnalce  pyayments  to  the 
"United  Mine  Worke^  of  America  Welfare 
and  Retirement  Fund  of  1960"  tinder  this 
contract  shall  become  effective  on  October 
1.  1968,  and  the  first  fictual  payments  are  to 
r  10.  1968,  and  there- 
the  10th  day  of  each 
month  covering  the 
for  xise  or  sale  during 


be  made  on  Novemb 
after  continuously  o) 
succeeding  calendar 
production  of  all  coa: 
the  preceding  month 
It  la  stipulated   a 


agreed  by   the  con- 


tracting parties  hereto  that  the  Trustee 
designated  by  the  Uiited  Mine  Workers  of 
America  shall  be  the  [Jhlef  Executive  Officer 
and  the  Chairman  o:'  the  Trustees  of  the 
Fund  provided  for  in  1  his  agreement. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  operators  signa- 
tory hereto,  and  each  of  them,  to  keep  said 
payments  due  said  Fuad,  as  hereinabove  de- 
scribed and  provided  Isr,  current  and  to  fur- 
nish to  the  United  Ml:ie  Workers  of  America 
and  to  the  Trustees  hereinabove  designated 
a  monthly  statemer  t  showing  the  full 
amount  due  hereunde-  for  all  coal  produced 
for  use  or  for  sale  from  each  of  the  several 
individual  mines  owniKl  or  operated  by  the 
said  operators  signator;  r  hereto:  together  with 
a  monthly  statement  showing  the  full 
amoiint  due  hereund  >r  on  all  bituminous 
coal  procured  or  acquired  from  any  mine, 
preparation  plant  or  facility  other  than 
those  owned  or  operated  by  such  signatory 
operator,  all  as  herelna  bove  set  out  and  pro- 
vided. Payments  to  sail  Fund  shall  be  made 
by  check  payable  to  'United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  of 
1950"  and  shall  be  deUi'ered  or  mailed  to  the 
office  of  said  Fund  located  at  907  Fifteenth 
Street,  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.,  or  as  other- 
wise designated  by  the  Trustees. 

It  Is  stlsulated  and  agreed  by  the  contract- 
ing partiefr  hereto  thajt  an  annual  audit  of 
the  Fund  hereinabove  described  shall  be 
made  by  competent  ai^tboritles  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Trustees  bf  said  Fund.  A  state- 
ment of  the  results  ot  such  audit  shall  be 
made  available  for  iniipectlon  of  Interested 


persona  at  the  principal  oflles  ctf  the  Trust 
Fund  and  at  such  other  pieces  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Trustees. 

Failure  of  any  operator  signatory  hereto  to 
full  and  prompt  payments  to  the 
"United  Mine  Workers  of  America  Welfar* 
and  Retirement  Fund  of  1960"  in  the  man- 
ner and  on  the  dates  herein  provided  shall, 
at  the  option  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  be  deemed  a  violation  of  this  agree- 
ment. This  obligation  of  each  operator  signa- 
tory hereto,  which  is  several  and  not  Joint, 
to  so  pay  such  sums  shall  be  a  direct  and 
continuing  obligation  of  said  operator  during 
the  life  of  this  agreement  and  it  shall  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  this  agreement.  If  any 
mine,  preparation  plant  or  other  facility  to 
which  this  agreement  is  applicable  shall  be 
sold,  leased,  sub-leased,  assigned,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
any  of  the  obligations  hereunder. 

Action  which  may  be  required  hereunder 
by  the  operators  for  the  appointment  of  a 
successor  Trustee  representing  them,  or 
which  may  be  required  In  connection  with 
any  other  matter  hereunder,  may  be  taken 
by  those  operators  who  at  the  time  are 
parties  hereto,  and  authorization,  approval, 
or  ratification  of  operators  representing  fifty- 
one  percent  (51%)  or  more  of  the  coal  pro- 
duced for  use  or  sale  during  the  calendar  year 
previous  to  that  In  which  the  action  is  taken 
shall  be  sufficient  and  shall  bind  all  oper- 
ators. 

B.  It  is  hereby  stipulated  aind  agreed  by  the 
contracting  parties  with  resp>ect  to  the  F*und 
created  by  the  National  Bituminous  Coal 
Wage  Agreement  of  1947: 

(1)  The  operators  signatory  hereto  agree 
to  make  payments  into  said  Fund  on  or  be- 
fore March  15,  1950.  on  account  of  all  coal 
produced  for  use  or  sale  up  to  and  Including 
March  6,  1950.  wth  respect  to  which  payment 
has  not  heretofore  been  made,  such  payments 
to  be  on  the  basis  heretofore  made  by  said 
operators  under  the  National  Bituminous 
Coal  Wage  Agreement  of  1947  and  the  Na- 
tional Bituminous  Coal  Wage  Agreement  of 
1948,  whichever  is  applicable. 

(2)  The  operators  signatory  hereto  hereby 
renounce  and  forever  release  any  and  all 
claim  to  or  Interest  In  payments  made  Into 
the  said  1947  Ftmd. 

(3)  The  Trustees  appointed  pursuant  to 
this  agreement  are  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  accept  Into  the  new  trust  fund 
hereby  created  and  to  devote  for  the  pur- 
poses hereinabove  specified  and  enumerated, 
any  and  all  trust  funds  remaining  unex- 
pended or  unobligated  in  said  1947  trust 
fund. 

(4)  The  parties  hereto  agree  that  the  best 
interest  of  the  beneficiaries  of  said  trust  fund 
would  be  served  by  having  all  unexpended 
or  unobligated  funds  therein  transferred  as 
above  provided,  and  agree  that  the  Trustees 
thereof  should  transfer  such  funds  to  the 
new  trust  fund  created  by  this  agreement. 

C.  It  Is  stipulated,  understood  and  agreed 
by  the  contracting  parties  hereto  that  the 
present  practices  with  respect  to  wage  de- 
ductions and  their  use  for  provision  of  med- 
ical, hospital  and  related  services  shall  con- 
tinue during  the  terms  of  this  contract  or 
untU  such  earlier  date  or  dates  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  and  any  operator  signatory  hereto. 

D.  It  is  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  hereto  that  full  cooperation 
shall  by  each  of  them  be  given  to  each  other, 
the  Trustees  named  under  this  Section  and 
to  all  affected  mine  workers  to  the  eventual 
coordination  and  development  of  policies  and 
working  agreements  necessary  or  advisable 
for  the  effective  operation  of  this  Fimd. 

APPUCATION    OP    CONTRACT    TO    COAI.    LANDS 

As  part  of  the  consideration  for  this  agree- 
ment, the  operators  signatory  hereto  agree 


that  this  agp-eement  covers  the  operation  of 
all  of  the  coal  lands,  co&l  producing  and  coal 
preparation  facilities  owned  or  held  und"r 
lease  by  them,  or  any  of  them,  or  by  any 
subsidiary  or  affiliate  at  the  date  of  this 
agreement,  or  acquired  during  Its  term  which 
may  hereafter  (during  the  term  of  this  agree- 
ment) be  put  into  production  or  use.  The 
operators  agree  that  they  will  not  lease, 
license  or  contract  out  any  coal  lands,  coal 
producing  or  coal  preparation  facilities  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  application  of 
this  agreement  or  any  section,  paragraph  or 
clause  thereof. 

WAGES    AMD    HOtTIlS 

(a)  For  all  inside  employees  a  work  day 
of  eight  hours  from  portal  to  portal,  which 
means  collar  to  collar  or  bank  to  bank,  is 
established  Including  a  staggered  thirty  min- 
utes for  lunch,  and  without  any  Intermission 
or  suspension  of  operation  throughout  the 
day.  For  inside  day  workers  these  eight  hours 
shall  be  paid  for  at  straight  rate.  Overtime 
beyond  eight  hours  per  day  and  forty  hours 
per  week  shall  be  paid  for  at  time  and  one- 
half  with  no  pjrramlding  of  overtime. 
Straight  time  rates  for  Inside  day  workers 
shall  be  the  total  dally  normal  shift  earn- 
ings for  eight  hours  divided  by  eight  (8) 
hours. 

(b)  For  all  outside  employees  except  those 
covered  in  subsection  (c)  hereof  (Inc'udlng 
all  strip  mine  and  coke  oven  employees ) ,  a 
work  day  of  seven  hours  and  fifteen  minutes 
is  established  including  a  staggered  thirty 
minutes  for  lunch,  and  without  any  inter- 
mission or  suspension  of  operations  through- 
out the  day.  These  seven  hours  and  fifteen 
minutes  shall  be  paid  for  at  straight  time 
rate.  Overtime  beyond  seven  hoxirs  and  fifteen 
minutes  per  day  and  thirty-six  and  one-quar- 
ter hours  per  week  shall  be  paid  for  at  time 
and  one-half  with  no  pyramiding  of  over- 
time. Straight  time  earnings  for  outside  day 
workers  covered  by  this  paragraph  shall  be 
the  total  dally  normal  shift  earnings  for 
seven  hours  and  fifteen  minutes  divided  by 
seven  and  one-quarter  (7.25)  hours.  How- 
ever, the  work  day  of  any  outside  employee 
engaged  in  the  dumping,  handling  and  prep- 
aration of  coal  and  the  manufacture  of  coke 
may  be  extended  to  eight  hours  provided 
overtime  Is  paid  for  work  in  excess  of  seven 
hours  and  fifteen  minutes  per  day. 

(c)  For  all  outside  continuous  employees 
who  are  engaged  at  powerhouses,  substa- 
tions and  pumjjs  operating  continuously  for 
twenty- four  (24)  hours  dally,  and  hoisting 
engineers,  a  work  day  of  eight  hours  Is  es- 
tablished including  a  staggered  thirty  min- 
utes for  lunch  and  without  any  intermission 
or  suspension  of  operations  throughout  the 
day.  These  eight  hours  shall  be  paid  for  at 
straight  time  rate.  Overtime  beyond  eight 
hours  per  day  and  forty  hours  per  week 
shall  be  paid  for  at  time  and  one- half  with 
no  pyramiding  of  overtime.  Straight  time 
earnings  for  day  workers  covered  by  this 
paragraph  shall  be  the  total  dally  normal 
shift  earnings  for  eight  hours  divided  by 
eight  (8)  hours. 

(d)  The  day  rate  for  inside  electrician, 
mechanic  and  continuous  mining  machine 
ofjerator  (1)  shall  be  increased  three  dollars 
per  day  effective  October  1.  1968  and  shall 
be  not  less  than  thirty-three  dollars;  (11) 
shall  be  Increased  two  dollars  p)er  day  effec- 
tive October  1,  1969  and  shall  be  not  less 
than  thirty-five  dollars;  (111)  shaU  be  in- 
creased two  dollars  per  day  effective  October 
1,  1970  and  shall  be  not  less  than  thirty- 
seven  dollars. 

(e)  The  traditional  differential  in  District 
20  and  DLs*:rlct  23  will  be  abolished  during 
the  life  of  this  contract.  This  differential 
will  be  abolished  in  four  steps:  one-fourth 
of  the  differential  will  be  abolished  October 
1.    1968;    one-fourth   October    1,   1969;    one- 
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fourth  October  1,  1970  and  the  remaining 
one-fourth  of  the  differential  will  be  abol- 
ished September  30,  1971. 

(f)  All  mine  workers  other  than  those 
covered  by  subsection  (d)  whether  employed 
by  the  month  or  day  shall  receive  (1)  effec- 
tive October  1.  1968  twenty  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  day  In  addition  to  that 
provided  for  in  the  contract  which  expired 
March  31.  1946;  (11)  effective  October  1,  1969 
twenty-two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents 
per  day  in  addition  to  that  provided  for  in 
the  contract  which  expired  March  31,  1946; 
(ill)  effective  October  1.  1970  twenty-four 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day  in  ad- 
dition to  that  provided  for  in  the  contract 
which  expired  March  31,   1946. 

(g)  The  following  eight  holidays  shall  be 
observed:  New  Year's  Day,  April  1st,  Me- 
morial Day,  Independence  Day,  Labor  Day. 
Veterans'  Day.  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christ- 
mas Day.  If  any  of  the  foregoing  holidays 
falls  on  Sunday,  it  shall  be  celebrated  the 
following  Monday.  Employees  who  work  on 
the  foregoing  holidays  shall  be  paid  at  triple 
time  or  triple  rates  for  all  time  worked.  Em- 
ployees who  do  not  work  on  the  foregoing 
holidays  will  be  paid  straight  time  or  straight 
time  rate  provided  such  employee  was  not 
absent  his  last  scheduled  day  prior  to  and 
his  first  scheduled  day  following  the  holiday 
because  of  an  unauthorized  work  stoppage. 
When  a  holiday  occurs  during  an  employee's 
scheduled  vacation,  he  shall  be  paid  for  the 
holiday  not  worked  in  addition  to  his  vaca- 
tion pay.  An  employee  forced  to  cease  work 
because  of  injury  or  personal  Illness  will  be 
compensated  for  all  holidays  when  due  oc- 
curring during  the  following  364  days  pro- 
vided he  establishes  medical  proof  of  illness 
or  injury.  Payment  for  holidays  not  worked 
shall  be  Included  with  pay  for  the  pay  pe- 
riod in  which  the  holiday  occurs. 

;h)  The  operator's  rate  will  be  paid  for 
tramming  mobile  loading,  cutting,  continu- 
ous mining  or  related  machines  and  equip- 
ment from  one  location  to  another. 

(i)  Rockdusting  shall  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  coal  operator. 

(J)  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  roof 
bolters  will  be  paid  the  same  day  rates 
paid  to  drillers  and  shooters  on  mechanical 
crews,  except  roof  bolters  on  continuous 
mining  machines  will  be  paid  the  continuous 
mining  machine  operator  helper's  rate. 

(k)  Work  performed  on  Saturday  shall 
be  paid  for  at  time  and  one-half  or  rate  and 
one-half.  Work  jjerformed  on  Sunday  shall 
be  paid  for  at  double  time  or  double  rates. 
No  coal  will  be  produced  or  processed  on 
Sunday  or  on  the  foregoing  holidays  but  the 
operator  shall  be  permitted  to  load  pre- 
viously mined  and  processed  coal  for  ship- 
ment on  Sunday  or  on  the  foregoing  holi- 
days, provided  that  the  employees  engaged 
in  such  loading  for  shipment  shall  be  cov- 
ered by  this  agreement  and  shall  be  paid  at 
double  time  or  double  rates  for  all  work 
performed  on  Sunday,  and  at  triple  time  or 
triple  rates  for  all  work  performed  on  the 
foregoing  holidays. 

The  operator  shall  have  the  right  to 
schedule  maintenance  crews,  powerhouse  and 
substation  employees,  pumpers,  lamphouse 
and  bathhouse  men,  firemen,  fan  attendants, 
switchboard  operators  and  other  similar  em- 
ployees for  Saturday  and  Sunday  work  and 
schedule  their  days  off  during  the  first  five 
days  of  the  work  week  (except  continuous 
hoisting  engineers  as  now  provided  in  sub- 
section (c)  hereof) .  However,  such  employees 
shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to  work  the 
same  number  of  days  per  week  as  the  num- 
ber of  days  of  which  the  mine  produces  coal, 
and  shall  be  given  equal  opportunity  to 
share  the  available  work  on  premium  days. 

(1)   Amend  the  National  Bituminous  Coal 


Wage  Agreement  of  1945  to  provide:  "Em- 
ployees scheduled  for  and  starting  work  on 
the  second  shift,  whether  paid  by  the  day 
or  by  the  ton,  shall  be  paid  eight  cents  ad- 
ditional for  each  hour  employed.  Employees 
scheduled  for  and  starting  work  on  the  third 
shift,  whether  paid  by  the  day  or  by  the 
ton.  shall  be  paid  ten  cents  additional  for 
each  hour  employed.  Shift  differentials  shall 
be  considered  part  of  the  regular  rate  of  pay 
in  the  calculation  of  overtime  or  premium 
rates,  holiday  pay  and  vacation  pay." 

(m)  Amend  the  Appalachian  Joint  Wage 
Agreement  of  1941  to  provide:  "Unless  noti- 
fied not  to  report,  when  men  report  for  work 
at  their  usual  starting  time,  they  shall  be 
entitled  to  four  hours'  pay  whether  or  not 
the  operation  works  the  full  four  hours,  but 
after  the  first  four  hours,  the  men  shall  be 
paid  for  every  hour  thereafter  by  the  hour, 
for  each  hour's  work  or  fractional  part  there- 
of. If,  for  any  reason,  the  regular  routine 
work  can  not  be  furnished,  the  employer 
may  furnish  other  than  the  regular  work. 
Reporting  pay  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any 
portion  of  the  four  hours  not  worked  by 
the  employee  due  to  his  refusal  to  perform 
assigned  work.  Notification  of  employees  not 
to  report  means  reasonable  efforts  by  man- 
agement to  communicate  with  the  employee. 

VACATION  PAYMENT 

An  annual  vacation  of  fourteen  days  shall 
be  the  rule  of  the  Industry.  To  assure  con- 
sumers of  a  continued  supply  of  ccal  and 
extend  employment  opportunities,  the  two 
separate  vacation  periods  shall  be  as  follows : 

Dates  of  vacation  period 

Beginning  at  the  start  of  the  morning  shift 
on  Saturday,  'une  28,  1969,  and  ending  at  the 
beginning  of  the  morning  shift  on  Saturday, 
July  12,  1969:  or  beginning  at  the  start  of  the 
morning  shift  on  Saturday.  July  12.  1969.  and 
ending  at  the  beginning  of  the  morning  shift 
on  Saturday.  July  26,  1969. 

Beginning  at  the  start  of  the  morning  shift 
on  Saturday,  June  27,  1970,  and  ending  at  the 
beginning  of  the  morning  shift  on  Saturday, 
July  11,  1970;  or  beginning  at  the  start  of  the 
morning  shift  on  Saturday,  July  11,  1970,  and 
ending  at  the  beginning  of  the  morning  shift 
on  Saturday,  July  25.  1970. 

Beginning  at  the  start  of  the  morning  shift 
on  Saturday,  June  26.  1971,  and  ending  at  the 
beginning  of  the  morning  shift  on  Saturday, 
July  10.  1971:  or  beginning  at  the  start  of  the 
morning  shl^  on  Saturday,  July  10,  1971,  and 
ending  at  theSaaglnning  of  the  morning  shift 
on  Saturday,  July24,s4^71. 

The  operator  must  miCke  a  separate  written 
declaration  for  each  mine  he  operates  setting, 
forth  which  vacation  period  he  has  elected  to 
take.  This  declaration  must  be  filed  with  the 
president  of  the  respective  UMWA  district  in 
which  the  mine  or  mines  are  located  by 
May  15. 

Day  men  required  to  work  during  either  of 
these  periods  at  coke  plants  and  other  neces- 
sarily continuous  operations  or  on  emergency 
or  repair  work  shall  have  vacations  of  the 
same  duration  at  another  agreed  period  of 
fourteen  consecutive  days. 

Staggered  vacations 

To  further  assure  a  continued  supply  of 
coal  and  extend  employment  opportunities 
any  operator  signatory  hereto  may  operate 
his  mine  without  interruption  and  schedule 
vacations  of  14  consecutive  days  for  each  em- 
ployee at  his  mine  during  the  calendar  year. 
In  the  event  the  operator  elects  to  operate 
his  mine  without  Interruption,  he  must  file 
a  written  declaration  with  the  president  of 
the  respective  UMWA  district  In  which  the 
mine  is  located  by  January  1. 

Should  the  operator  elect  to  operate  his 
mine  without  Interruption,  vacation  period 
shall  be  scheduled  by  the  company  at  the 
times    desired    by    individual    employees    so 


long  as  this  does  not  affect  the  operation  of 
the  mine.  Should  there  be  a  confilctlng  choice 
of  vacation  between  two  or  more  employees, 
the  choice  will  be  determined  on  a  seniority 
basis.  Each  employee  shall  have  as  much  ad- 
vance notice  of  his  scheduled  vacation  as 
practicable. 
Qualifying  period  and  amount  of  payment 

All  employees  with  a  record  of  one  year's 
standing  from  June  1,  1968  to  May  31.  1969, 
shall  receive  as  compensation  for  the  1969  va- 
cation period  the  sum  of  ten  times  the  em- 
ployee's day  wage  rate;  and  all  employees 
with  a  record  of  one  year's  standing  from 
June  1,  1969  to  May  31,  1970,  shall  receive 
as  compensation  for  the  1970  vacation  period 
the  sum  of  ten  times  the  employee's  day 
wage  rate;  and  all  employees  with  a  record 
of  one  year's  standing  from  June  1,  1970  to 
May  31,  1971,  shall  receive  as  compensation 
for  the  1971  vacation  period  the  sum  of  ten 
time  the  employee's  day  wage  rate  with  the 
following  exception:  Employees  who  enter 
or  return  from  the  armed  services  to  their 
Jobs  during  the  qualifying  period  shall  re- 
ceive the  sum  of  ten  times  the  employee's 
day  wage  rate.  The  employee's  day  wage  rate 
win  be  his  regular  rate  paid  at  the  time  his 
vacation  payment  is  due  as  set  forth  below. 

Shift  differentials  are  included  in  the  cal- 
culation of  vacation  pay.  For  employees  who 
rotate  all  three  shifts,  add  the  shift  differ- 
ential of  8t  for  the  second  shift  and  10^  for 
the  third  shift  and  then  divide  the  total  of 
ISf  by  three  to  arrive  at  an  average  of  6(  per 
hour  shift  differential.  For  employees  who 
only  rotate  the  first  and  second  shifts,  take 
the  second  shift  differential  of  8(  and  divide 
by  two  to  arrive  at  an  average  of  4c  an  hour 
shift  differential. 

All  the  terms  and  provisions  of  district 
agreements  relating  to  vacation  pay  for  sick 
and  Injured  employees  are  carried  forward  to 
this  agreement  and  payments  are  to  be  made 
in  the  sum  as  provided  herein. 

Pro  rata  payments  for  the  months  they 
are  on  the  payroll  shall  be  provided  for  those 
mine  workers  who  are  given  employment  or 
who  leave  their  employment  during  the  qual- 
ifying period. 

Time  of  payment 

The  vacation  payment  shall  be  made  on 
the  last  pay  day  Immediately  preceding  the 
beginning  of  the  respective  vacation  periods. 
If  the  operator  elects  to  stagger  his  mine,  an 
employees  taking  his  individual  vacation  be- 
tween January  and  July  is  entitled  to  his 
vacation  payment  immediately  preceding  the 
beginning  of  his  respective  vacation.  If  the 
employee  takes  his  individual  vacation  after 
the  regular  June-July  vacation  period,  he  is 
entitled  to  receive  his  vacation  payment  on 
the  last  pay  day  before  the  June  vacation 
period.  Employees  who  leave  their  employ- 
ment during  the  qualifying  period  shall  re- 
ceive their  pro  rata  share  of  vacation  pay- 
ment at  the  time  they  sever  their  employ- 
ment. In  the  event  any  employer  should  sell, 
lease,  transfer,  assign  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
his  mine,  he  shall  pay  to  each  of  his  em- 
ployees his  pro  rata  share  of  vacation  pay- 
ment on  the  day  of  such  sale,  assignment  or 
lease. 

Graduated  vacation 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  vacation,  any 
employee  who  has  had  the  length  of  contin- 
uous employment  with  the  coal  company 
specified  in  the  table  below,  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  corresponding  additional  vacation  days 
each  year  with  pay.  The  word  "days"  means 
working  days.  The  rate  of  pay  for  each  ad- 
ditional day  of  vacation  will  be  the  same  rate 
of  pay  used  In  the  calculation  of  the  em- 
ployee's regular  vacation  and  will  be  paid  at 
the  same  time  as  set  forth  above  in  this 
provision. 
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sented by  legal  counsel  at  any  of  the  steps 
below. ) 

1.  Between  the  aggrieved  party  and  the 
mine  management. 

2.  Through  the  management  of  the  mine 
and  the  mine  committee. 

3.  Through  district  representatives  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  -  com- 
missioner representaUve  (where  employed) 
of  the  coal  company. 

4.  By  a  board  consisting  of  four  members, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Mine  Workers  and  two  by  the  operators. 
Neither  the  Mine  Workers'  representatives 
on  the  board  nor  the  operators'  representa- 
tives on  the  board  shall  be  the  same  persons 
who  participated  in  steps  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of 
this  procedure. 

5.  Should  the  board  fall  to  agree  the 
matter  shall,  within  twenty  (20)  days  after 
decision  by  the  board,  be  referred  to  an  um- 
pire to  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  op- 
erator or  operators  affected  and  by  the  duly 
designated  representatives  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  the  umpire  so 
agreed  upon  shall  expeditiously  and  without 
delay  decide  said  case.  The  decision  of  the 
umpire  shall  be  final.  Expenses  and  salary 
incident  to  the  services  of  an  umpire  shall 
be  paid  equally  by  the  operator  or  operators 
affected  and   by  the  Mine  Workers. 

A  decision  reached  at  any  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings above  outlined  shall  be  binding  on 
both  parties  hereto  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  reopening  by  any  other  party  or  branch 
of  either  association  except  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. 

DISCHARGE      CASES 

Amend  the  "Discharge  Cases"  section  of 
the  Appalachian  Joint  Wage  Agreement  of 
June  19,  1941,  by  striking  all  of  the  language 
of  that  section  and  substituting  the  follow- 
ing: 

When  a  mine  worker  has  been  discharged 
from  his  employment  and  he  believes  he  has 
been  unjustly  dealt  with,  it  shall  be  a  case 
under  the  "Settlement  of  Local  and  District 
Disputes"  clause.  In  all  discharge  cases 
should  it  be  decided  under  the  rules  of  thU 
agreement  that  an  Injustice  has  been  dealt 
the  mine  worker,  the  operator  shall  rein- 
state and  compensate  him  at  the  rate  based 
on  the  earning  of  said  mine  worker  prior  to 
such  discharge.  Provided,  however,  that  such 
case  shall  b.  taken  up  within  five  days  from 
the  date  of  discharge. 

~  SENIORITY 

1.  Seniority  at  the  mine  shall  be  recognized 
in  the  industry  on  the  following  basis: 
Length  of  service  and  qualification  to  per- 
form  the   work. 

2.  In  all  cases  where  the  working  force  Is 
to  be  reduced,  employees  with  the  greatest 
seniority  shaU  be  retained  providing  they 
are  qualified  to  perform  the  work. 

3.  Employees  who  are  Idle  because  of  a 
reduction  in  the  working  force  shall  be 
placed  on  a  panel  from  which  they  shall  be 
returned  to  employment  on  the  basis  of 
seniority  as  outlined  in  paragraph  one. 

4.  Employees  who  are  placed  on  a  panel 
shall  retain  the  seniority  earned  prior  to 
their  layoff  and,  In  order  to  protect  their  rel- 
ative seniority  standing,  will  continue  to  ac- 
crue seniority  while  on  the  panel. 

5.  Employees  will  be  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  in  order  to  serve  as  a  district  or  In- 
temaUonal  officer  or  representaUve  and  shall 
retain  their  seniority  earned  prior  to  their 
layoff  and  will  continue  to  accrue  seniority 
while  serving  in  the  capacity  of  union  officer 
or  representative.  This  provision  is  retroactive 
to  April  1,  1964. 

6.  Employees  who  are  promoted  to  a  su- 
pervisory position  exempt  from  coverage  un- 
der this  agreement  for  a  period  in  excess  of 
four  months  shall  retain  their  original  se- 
niority as  of  the  date  of  their  promotion,  but 


win  not  accumulate  any  seniority  for  the 
time  spent  in  such  superslvory  position. 

7.  When  a  permanent  vacancy  is  filled  at 
a  mine  where  shift  rotation  Is  not  practiced, 
the  employee  with  the  greatest  seniority 
shall  be  given  preference  with  respect  to  the 
first,  second  and  third  shift  work. 

8.  Promotions  to  all  permanent  vacancies 
and  new  Jobs  created  during  the  term  of  this 
agreement  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  mine 
seniority  as  set  forth  In  the  following  pro- 
cedure. 

( 1 )  The  Job  or  vacancy  shall  be  posted  by 
management  in  a  consplcious  place  for  a 
period  of  five  production  days  and  will  be 
properly  identified. 

(2)  Any  employee — Including  panel  mem- 
bers— qualified  to  perform  the  work  where 
the  permanent  vacancy  occurs  shall  be  en- 
titled to  bid  on  such  vacancy  during  the 
five-day  posting  period. 

(3)  After  the  five-day  posting  period  the 
senior  qualified  man  making  a  bid  for  such 
permanent  vacancy  shall  be  selected  from 
applicants. 

(4)  When  an  employee  is  absent  from  work 
due  to  illness  or  other  legitimate  reason  dur- 
ing the  five-day  posting  period  he  shall  be 
notified  by  management  of  the  vacancy. 
Notice  to  the  last  known  address  by  certified 
mail  shall  be  sufficient  notice. 

(5)  During  the  five-day  posting  period  the 
management  shall  have  the  right  to  fill  such 
vacancy  by  an  employee  they  may  select. 

(6)  No  claim  shall  be  recognized  by  either 
the  company  or  union  representatives  for  any 
vacancy  after  the  five-day  period  and  the  Job 
has  been  filled  by  the  senior  qualified  man 
making  a  bid  for  the  same. 

(7)  In  order  to  provide  a  stable  working 
force  under  ordinary  circumstances  an  em- 
ployee will  not  be  enUtled  to  bid  on  a  vacancy 
for  a  period  of  six  months  after  Ills  last  job 
change  under  this  procedure. 

(8)  In  case  of  an  older  man's  refusal  to 
take  a  Job,  he  shall  become  ineligible  for  that 
Job  In  that  instance  but  shall  retain  all  privi- 
leges for  all  subsequent  Jobs. 

9.  When  a  mine  is  abandoned  or  clocjd 
after  April  1,  1966,  employees  laid  off  shall  at 
their  request  be  placed  on  the  panel  of  the 
other  mine  or  mines  of  the  same  company  in 
the  same  UMWA  district. 

When  employees  are  laid  off  in  a  reduction 
in  force  at  a  mine  after  October  1,  1968,  the 
employees  so  laid  off  shall  at  their  request  be 
placed  on  the  panel  of  the  other  mine  or 
mines  of  the  same  company  in  the  same 
UMWA  district. 

When  work  is  available  at  the  other  mine 
or  mines  of  the  same  company  and  the  em- 
ployees have  requested  their  names  be  placed 
on  the  panel  or  panels  of  such  mine  or  mines, 
the  employees  from  the  abandoned  mine  or 
the  employees  laid  off  In  the  reduction  In 
force,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  other  mine 
or  mines  where  work  in  available.  They  shall 
be  transferred  in  line  with  their  position  on 
their  former  mine's  panel  list,  but  their  se- 
niority at  the  mine  to  which  thev  are  being 
transferred  will  not  begin  until  they  are  so 
transferred  with  the  following  exception. 

When  employees  from  the  abandoned  mine 
are  required  to  remain  there  to  assist  in 
closing  or  dismantling  work,  they  will  have 
the  right  to  transfer  later,  but  their  senior- 
ity will  be  retroactive  to  the  date  when  they 
would  have  been  transferred  had  they  not 
been  required  to  remain  at  the  abandoned 
mine  on  dismantling  work. 

Should  such  closed  or  abandoned  mine 
be  reopened,  or  should  work  be  available  for 
the  men  laid  off  in  a  reduction  in  force,  they 
will  be  permitted  to  return  to  the  former 
mine  wiUi  full  accumulated  seniority  therein. 
10.  Any  person  on  the  panel  list  who  se- 
cures casual  or  intermittent  employment  dur- 
ing the  period  when  no  work  is  available 
for  him  at  the  operation  shall  in  no  way 
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Jeopardize  his  seniority  rights  while  en- 
gaged in  such  temporary  employment.  How- 
ever, any  person  on  the  panel  list  who  secures 
regular  employment  at  another  operation,  or 
outside  the  industry,  and  does  not  return  to 
work  when  there  is  available  employment  at 
the  mine  for  those  in  said  panel,  shall  sacri- 
fice his  seniority  rights  at  the  operation 
and  shall  have  his  name  removed  from  the 
panel  list. 

11.  The  superintendent  of  the  mine  and 
the  secretary  of  the  local  union  shall  be 
Joint  custodians  of  the  panel  records.  It  shall 
be  the  obligation  of  the  employee  to  keep  the 
custodians  advised  of  any  change  of  address. 
Notice  to  the  last  known  address  by  certified 
mall  shall  be  sufficient  notice  of  recall.  Fail- 
ure to  respond  within  a  reasonable  time  shall 
be  sufficient  reason  to  remove  him  from  the 
panel. 

12.  Grievances  which  arise  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  processed 
under  the  "Settlement  of  Local  and  District 
Disputes"  clause  of  this  agreement. 

BATHHOUSE  OR  WASHROOM 

There  shall  be  no  charge  by  the  operator 
for  use  of  a  bathhouse  or  washroom.  The 
operator  will  furnish  soap  In  the  bathhouse 
or  washroom.  Where  bathhouses  or  wash- 
rooms are  not  furnished  by  the  operator, 
other  satisfactory  arrangements  will  be  made 
between  the  operator  and  the  district. 

BULLETIN  BOARDS 

The  operator  agrees  to  provide  bulletin 
boards  or  bulletin  spaces  for  the  xinlon's  use 
and  the  union  agrees  to  pwst  notices  or  in- 
formation of  interest  to  the  union. 

CHRISTMAS    BONUS 

In  each  of  the  years  1969,  1970  and  1971 
each  employee  with  a  record  of  one  year's 
standing  prior  to  December  1  of  such  year 
shall  receive  on  the  pay  day  prior  to  Christ- 
mas a  separately  Identified  Christmas  bonus 
calculated  on  the  following  basis: 

One  hundred  twenty  dollars  loss  ten  dol- 
lars for  each  calendar  month  during  the  Im- 
mediately preceding  December  1  through  No- 
vember 30  perioc  in  which  the  employee 
failed  to  work  all  the  days  he  was  scheduled 
to  work  that  month  unless  his  failure  to 
work  was  due  to  good  cause. 

Pro  rata  payments  for  the  months  they 
are  on  the  payroll  shall  be  provided  for  those 
mine  workers  who  are  given  employment  or 
who  are  laid  off  during  the  December  1  to 
November  30  qualifying  period. 

CLASSIFICATION    REQUIREMENT 

Within  sixty  days  of  his  employment  or 
within  sixty  days  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
agreement,  whichever  is  earlier,  each  new 
employee — unless  prohibited  by  law — shall  be 
classified  in  a  regular,  recognized  occupa- 
tion. Failure  to  so  classify  such  new  employee 
will  result  in  automatic  classification  at 
the  rate  which  is  the  highest  rate  for  any 
work  performed  during  the  period  since  he 
was  employed  and  has  not  been  classified. 
Nothing  in  this  section,  however,  shall  be 
understood  to  require  double  manning  of 
jobs  or  prevent  return  of  an  employee  to  his 
usual  classification  following  temporary  as- 
signment to  another  job. 

CLASSIFIED    WORK 

Supervisory  employees  shall  perform  no 
production,  classified  or  other  work  covered 
by  this  agreement  except  in  emergencies  and 
except  as  such  work  is  for  the  purpose  of 
training  or  instructing  employees.  When  a 
dispute  arises  under  this  section,  it  shall  be 
adjudicated  through  the  grievance  machin- 
ery and  the  burden  of  proof  will  be  on  the 
employer  to  prove  that  the  supervisory  em- 
ployee has  not  performed  such  work. 

COMPULSORY    RETIREMENT 

No  operator  signatory  to  this  agreement 
will  have  a  policy  of  compulsory  retirement 


based  solely  on  age  for  the  employees  covered 
by  this  agreement. 

HELPERS 

On  each  face  production  crew  the  mine 
operator  shall  designate  one  of  the  crew 
members  as  helper  who,  when  directed,  shall 
operate  either  a  loading  machine  or  any  type 
of  continuous  mining  equipment  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  operator,  but  when  not  operat- 
ing the  machine  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  within  the  working  section  as  di- 
rected by  the  mine  operator.  It  Is  understood 
that  the  working  crew  Is  not  to  be  Increased 
by  designation  of  a  member  as  a  helper.  It 
Is  further  understood  that  it  is  the  Intent 
of  the  parties  that  a  member  of  the  face 
production  crew,  other  than  the  operator, 
shall  be  within  sight  or  hearing  of  the  load- 
ing machine  or  continuous  mining  equip- 
ment when  said  equipment  Is  actively  en- 
gaged In  the  production  or  loading  of  coal. 
The  designated  helper  shall  be  paid  the  cut- 
ting and  shearing  machine  operator's  rate. 
The  helper  shall  be  paid  the  machine  opera- 
tor's rate  for  the  time  spent  performing  the 
duties  of  a  machine  operator. 

HOUSE    COAL 

House  coal  shall  be  sold  to  all  employees 
(including  retired  employees  or  their  widows 
and  the  widows  of  employees  of  the  com- 
pany) who  live  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  the  mine,  for  their  own  household  use, 
at  the  cost  of  production,  exclusive  of  sales 
and  administrative  costs..  Should  any  differ- 
ences arise  between  the  Mine  Workers  and 
the  operator  of  any  mine  as  to  the  price  so  to 
be  charged  for  said  coal,  such  differences 
shall  be  settled  under  the  terms  of  the  "Set- 
tlement of  Local  and  District  Disputes"  sec- 
tion of  this  agreement. 

JURY    DUTY 

When  a  regular  employee  is  called  for  jury 
service,  he  shall  be  excused  from  work  on  the 
days  he  Is  required  to  appear  In  court.  Em- 
ployees called  for  Jury  duty,  upon  proof  of 
such  service  and  of  the  amount  of  pay  re- 
ceived therefor,  will  be  paid  whatever  sum. 
if  any,  is  necessary  in  addition  to  the  fees 
received  for  Jury  duty  service  to  reimburse 
him  for  earnings  lost  because  of  such  jury 
duty. 

NEW    MACHINERY 

The  right  to  install  and  operate  new  types 
of  equipment  Is  recognized.  When  such 
equipment  is  to  be  installed,  the  company 
will  notify  the  president  of  the  UMWA  dis- 
trict in  which  the  new  type  of  equipment  will 
be  located.  It  Is  agreed  that  upon  Installation 
of  new  types  of  equipment  not  already  In  use 
in  the  industry  for  which  no  wage  rates  are 
now  established  the  rates  for  operating  such 
equipment  shall  be  established  by  agreement 
between  the  management  of  the  mine  and — 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  International 
Union — the  president  of  the  UMWA  district 
in  which  the  new  type  of  equipment  Is 
operated. 

PAY    DAY 

Amend  the  Appalachian  Joint  Wage  Agree- 
ment of  1941  by  striking  the  first  sentence 
of  the  "PAY  DAY"  section  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the   following:    "All  employees 
will  be  paid  at  least  every  two  weeks." 

STRIPPING    CREWS 

A  swing  shift  shall  be  recognized  for  tUe 
stripping  and  dragline  crews  when  stripping 
coal,  but  when  the  operator  uses  a  swing 
shift  the  regular  crews  shall  be  assured  of 
six  days  each  week  except  weeks  in  which 
holidays  occur. 

TONNAGE    R.\TES 

Amend  the  "Basic  Tonnage  Rates"  section 
and  Schedule  A  of  the  Appalachian  Joint 
Wage  Agreement  of  1941  by  striking  out  the 
language  of  that  section  and  substituting  the 
following: 


"Hand  loaders  employed  on  a  tonnage  rate 
basis  will  be  paid  a  tonnage  rate  to  be  ne- 
gotiated between  the  company  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  UMWA  district  In  which  the  com- 
pany operates  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
International  Union." 

WORK    JURISDICTION 

The  following  work  shall  be  performed 
solely  by  members  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  and  will  be  covered  by  this 
agreement: 

1.  All  hauling  of  coal,  overburden,  mine 
refuse  In  or  about  the  mine.  Including  haul- 
ing to  a  screening,  crushing,  washing  or 
other  preparation  facility,  or  other  con- 
tiguous mine-related  operation. 

2.  All  repair  and  maintenance  work  in  and 
around  the  mine  to  the  extent  that  the'em- 
ployer  has  the  necessary  equipment  at  such 
mine  or  at  a  central  repair  shop  where  such 
work  is  normally  performed  and  regular  em- 
ployees with  the  necessary  skills  available  to 
do  the  work. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued or  applied  to  diminish  the  exclusive 
work  jurisdiction  otherwise  expressed  or  im- 
plied by  this  agreement. 

CONSTRUCTION    WORK 

All  construction  of  mine  or  mine-related 
facilities  including  erection  of  mine  tipples 
and  sinking  shafts  which  is  not  performed  by 
the  operator  may  be  performed  by  such  out- 
side contractors  as  are  designated  by  the 
operator  and  s\ich  work  vrtll  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law. 

JOINT   COMMISSION    ON    WAGE   RATES 

A  joint  commission  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  operators  and  the  mine 
workers  from  each  bituminous  district  in  the 
United  States  is  established  to  investigate  the 
wage  rates  and  classifications  existing  in  the 
various  districts  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mnlng  whether  there  are  wage  rates  for  all 
classifications  of  work,  whether  there  are 
any  existing  discrepancies  or  inequities  in 
rates  within  the  districts  or  among  the  dis- 
trict and  other  related  problems. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  will 
designate  representatives  from  each  bitumi- 
nous district  and  the  operators  will  desig- 
nate representatives  from  each  bituminous 
district.  The  commission  shall  undertake  this 
assignment  at  an  early  date  and  shall  com- 
plete Its  Investigation  and  report  its  recom- 
mendations no  later  than  December  30,  1969. 

DISTRICT    AGREEMENTS 

New  districts  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  may  be  established. 

This  agreement  supersedes  all  existing  and 
previous  contracts  except  as  Incorporated 
and  carried  forward  herein  by  reference:  and 
all  local  agreements,  rules,  regulations  .inci 
customs  heretofore  established  in  conflict 
with  this  agreement  are  hereby  abolished 
Prior  practice  and  custom  not  in  conflict  with 
this  agreement  may  be  continued,  but  any 
provisions  In  district  or  local  agreements 
providing  for  the  levying,  assessing  or  col- 
lecting of  fines  or  providing  for  "no  strike." 
"indemnity"  or  "guarantee"  clauses  or  pro- 
visions are  hereby  expressly  repealed  and 
shall  not  be  applicable  during  the  term  ol 
this  agreement.  Wherever  a  conflict  arises 
between  this  agreement  and  any  district  or 
local  agreement,  this  agreement  shall  pre- 
vail. When  day  men  are  transferred  to  load- 
ing coal  the  Individual  affected,  if  aggrieved, 
shall  have  the  right  of  review  under  the  set- 
tlement of  disputes  procedures  provided  in 
this  agreement. 

No  district  contract  or  agreement  nego- 
tiated hereunder  shall  become  effective  until 
approval  of  such  contract  or  agreement  by 
the  International  Union.  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  iias  been  first  obtained. 
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and  that  all  dlsp^i 
not  settled  by 
the  machinery 
of  Local   and 
this  agreement  u 
In  which  event 
disputes    by    free 
heretofore 
irig  the'  purpose 
f«5r  the'  se'ttlemen  ; 
claims  through 
tract  provided 
without  recourse 

4.  Each  operatoi 
come  signatory 
proper  notice  to 
union  at  the  mln^ 
month  that  said 
quired  payment  u 
of  America  Welf  an ! 
the  previous  mont  ti 

NATION,  i 

It  is  hereby  stipulated 
parties  signatory 
of  them,  will  atte^id 
ferences  held 
ment  and  that  sucl  i 
shall  be  convened 
Colvimbla,   unless 
changed  by  mutua 


m:  scHXANious  District  No. 

jrovlslons  In  either  the  Ap-  District  No. 

Agreement  of  June  19.  District  No 

Bituminous  Coal  Wage  District  No. 

U,  1946,  containing  any  District  No. 

clause  or  clauses  or  District  No. 

Illegal  Suspension  District  No. 

hfereby    rescinded,    cancelled.  District  No. 

nade  null   and  void.  District  No 

provisions  of  any  contracts  District  No. 

ftween    the   parties   hereto  District  No. 

whether  national,  district.  District  No. 

providing  for  a  protective  District  No. 

modification  of  this  agree-  District  No. 

if  a  more  favorable  District  No. 

is    entered    into    by    the  District  No. 

of  America,  are  hereby 

abrogated    and    made 


tlie 


practlc  Bd 


tlie 
an  j 


This   agreement 
ment  and  its 
dependent  and 
after  October  1,  1S(68. 


termlna  tion 
t<i 


TERMIN 

This    agreement 
shall  be  effective 
subject  to 
tory  hereto  prior 
vided,   however 
the  first  part  or  thi  i 
may  terminate 
September  30,  1971 
(60)  days'  written 
of  such  desired 

In  Witness 
signatory  hereto 
ity,  has  caused  this 
ber  1,  1968,  to  be 
or    representatives 
of  Columbia,  on 
1968. 


Whei  eof 


tills 


Jjhn 


UNrTED    MINE 

W.   A.   Boyle,   President 
Vice     President; 
Treasurer. 

District  No.  2—: 

District  No 

District  No 

District  No. 

District  No.  6 — tHo: 

District  No. 


3 — Swing 
4 — Ja:  nes 
5 — Michael 


8— Eli  is 
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10 — Sam  Nicholls, 

11 — Emeat  Ooad. 

12 — Joe  Shannon. 

14 — Henry  Allal. 

15 — Arthur  Biggs. 

17 — R.  R.  Humphreys. 

19 — William  J.  Tumblazer 

20— E  E.  Hollyfield. 

.21— Henry  Allal. 

22 — Prank  M.  Stevenson. 

23 — Louis  Austin. 

27— R.  J.  Boyle. 

28 — Carson  Hlbbits. 

29— Larkin  S.  Phllpott. 

30 — C.  E.  Beane. 

31 — C.  J  Urbaniak. 

OPERATORS 


Mine  Workers  of  America 
agree  and  affirm  that  they 
integrity  of  this  contract 
tes  and  claims  which  are 
shall  be  settled  by 
pitovtded  in  the  "Settlement 
District   Disputes"   section   of 
i^less  national  in  character 
parties  shall  settle  such 
collective    bargaining    as 
in  the  industry,  it  be- 
thls  provision  to  provide 
of  all  such  disputes  and 
machinery  in  this  con- 
by  collective  bargaining 
■  o  the  courts, 
signatory  or  who  may  be- 
heieto  hereafter  agrees  to  give 
;he  president  of  the  local 
by  the  18th  day  of  each 
operator  has  made  the  re- 
the  United  Mine  Workers 
and  Retirement  Fund  for 

CONFERENCES 

and  agreed  by  all 

l^ereto  that  they,  and  each 

any  conference  or  con- 

'  the  terms  of  this  agree- 

conference  or  conferences 

It  Washington,  District  of 

such  place  of  meeting  is 

agreement  of  the  parties. 

integra'Ied  instrument 

is   an   integrated   Instru- 

respefctive  provisions  are  inter- 

shfill  be  effective  from   and 


ATI<)N    or    AGREEMENT 

dated    October    14,    1968 

Cfctober  1,  1968  and  is  not 

by  any  party  signa- 

September  30,  1971,  pro- 

T^at  either   the   parties   of 

party  of  the  second  part 

agreement  on  or  after 

by  giving  at  least  sixty 

notice  to  the  other  party 

termination  date. 

each  of  the   parties 
pilrsuant  to  proper  author- 
agreement  effective  Octo- 
sii  [ned  by  its  proper  officers 
at   Washington,    District 
14th  day  of  October, 


1  /ORKERS    or    AMERICA 

George  J.  Titler, 
Owens,     Secretary- 


Hs  rvey 


Younker. 
Watt. 
W.  Kelly. 
Budzanoskl. 
'mas  A.  Williams. 
Dayhuff. 


Bituminous  Coal  Operators'  Assoicatlon. 
Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Northern  Panhandle  of  West  Virginia  Coal 
Operators'  Association. 

Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Association. 

Ohio  Coal  Association. 

Southern  Coal  Producers'  Association. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Coal  Operators'  As- 
sociation. 

Amherst  Coal  Company. 

Armco  Steel  Corporation. 

Beatrice  Pocahontas  Company. 

Bell  and  Zoller  Coal  Company. 

Beth-Ellthorn  Corporation. 

Bethlehem  Mines  Corporation. 

Bishop  Coal  Company. 

C  P  &  I  Steel  Corporation. 

Cannelton    Coal    Company,    Kanawha    & 
Pocahontas  Division. 

Carpentertown  Coal  and  Coke  Company. 

Central  Appalachian  Coal  Company. 

Central  Ohio  Coal  Company. 

Clinchfleld  Coal  Company,  Division  of  The 
Pittston  Company. 

Coal  Processing  Corporation. 

Consolidation  Coal  Company. 
Duquesne  Light  Company. 

Eastern  Associated  Coal  Corporation. 

Enos  Coal  Corporation. 
Freeman  Coal  Mining  Corporation. 
Gateway  Coal  Company. 
Harmar  Coal  Company. 
Inland  Steel  Company. 
Island  Creek  Coal  Company. 
Itmann  Coal  Company. 
Jewell  Ridge  Coal  Corporation. 
Joanne  Coal  Company. 
Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel  Corporation. 
Kentland-Elkhom  Coal  Corporation. 
Kings  Station  Coal  Corporation. 
Mathles  Coal  Company. 
Mohawk  Mining  Company. 
National  Coal  Mining  Company. 
National  Steel  Corporation,  National  Mines 
Corporation. 

North  American  Coal  Corporation. 
Old  Ben  Coal  Corporation. 
Omar  Mining  Company. 
Peabody  Coal  Company. 
Pikeville  Coal  Company. 
Republic  Steel  Corporation. 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company. 
Sewell  Coal  Company. 
Slab  Fork  Coal  Company. 
The  United  Electric  Coal  Companies. 
Union  Carbide  Corporation. 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
Westmoreland  Coal  Company. 
Winding  Gulf  Coals,  Inc. 
Windsor  Power  House  Coal  Company. 
Youngstown    Steel    Corporation,    Buckeye 
Coal    Company.    Olga    Coal    Company.    The 
Youngstown  Mines  Corporation. 
Zeigler  Coal  &  Coke  Company. 
Alabama  Commercial  Coal  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Arkansas-Oklahoma  Coal  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation. 
Ayrshire  Colleries  Corporation. 
Gibraltar  Coal  Corporation. 


Kaiser  Steel  Corporation. 
Southwestern  Illinois  Coal  Corp. 
Pittsburg  &  Midway  Coal  Mining  Company. 
Yankeetown  Dock  Corporation. 

Exhibit   E 

Additional  UMWA  Officers  Who  Are  Also 

Named   as   Defendants 

The  following  named  officers  of  the 
U.M.W.A.  are  hereby  named  as  Defendants  to 
this  action.  TTieir  names  and  addresses  are 
listed  below  and  it  is  believed  that  each 
Defendant  maintains  an  office  at  this  address 
and  may  be  found  within  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

R.  J.  Boyle,  900  Fifteenth  Street,  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Carson  Hlbbits,  900  Fifteenth  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

R.  R.  Humphreys,  900  Fifteenth  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

John  T.  Kmetz.  900  Fifteenth  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Cecil  J.  Urbaniak,  900  Fifteenth  Street. 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

Ewlng  Watt,  900  Fifteenth  Street.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Larkin  Phllpott,  900  Fifteenth  Street,  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

James  W.  Ridings,  900  Fifteenth  Street, 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

C.  E.  Beane.  900  Fifteenth  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

[From  the  New  York  Times) 
Miners  Site  Union,  Charging  Fraud — Offi- 
cials OF  Welfare  Fund,  Bank  and  Owners' 
Group  Accused  of  Private  Gain 

(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 
Washington,  August  4. — A  group  of  union 
coal  miners  and  miners'  widows  filed  a  dam- 
age suit  today,  that  accused  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  the  union's  Welfare  and 
Retirement  Fund,  a  union-owned  bank  and 
the  largest  association  of  mine  owners  and 
operators  of  conspiring  to  betray  the  rank- 
and-file  membership  for  private  profit. 

Those  filing  the  suit  demanded  at  least 
$75-million  in  compensatory  damages,  not 
counting  punitive  damages  for  "willfully  de- 
frauding" the  membership,  which  could  total 
millions  more. 

They  also  asked  the  United  States  District 
Court  here  to  place  the  $179-million  union 
Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund,  the  focus  of 
the  suit,  in  Federal  receivership  to  prevent 
what  they  called  further  "plunder"  of  the 
members'  assets. 

CONSPIRACT     IS    charged 

Without  specifically  naming  those  al- 
leged to  have  made  "private  gain."  the  suit 
charged  that,  through  conspiracy,  the  officers 
of  all  of  the  defendant  organizations  "have 
all  received  and  are  receiving  personal  and 
monetary  benefit  and  gain"  through  viola- 
tions of  "fiduciary  trust."  Allegations  of  "per- 
sonal financial  gain,"  minus  specific  details, 
appeared  on  nearly  half  the  complaint's  37 
pages. 

At  a  news  conference,  Harry  Huge,  a  Wash- 
ington lawyer  who  said  he  had  spent  six 
months  preparing  the  suit,  declined  to  re- 
spond to  newsmen's  demands  for  details. 

"I  would  rather  wait  until  we  get  to  court," 
he  said  at  one  point.  "You  don't  put  all  your 
evidence  in  the  first  complaint." 

Asked  If  he  believed  that  criminal  prosecu- 
tions might  arise  from  the  evidence  to  be 
submitted  later  in  his  civil  complaint,  Mr. 
Huge  replied,  "No  comment."  Finally,  he 
made  a  veiled  reference  to  a  defendant  who 
he  said  had  received  an  "Interest-free  loan" 
to  purchase  coal  company  stock,  with  the 
understanding  that  if  he  made  a  profit  he 
would  keep  it  and  that  If  the  stock  went 
down  he  would  simply  return  the  stock  as 
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payment  for  the  loan.  There  were  no  other 
details. 

CHARGES    ROYALTY    LOSS 

In  general,  the  suit  charged  that  the  union 
Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  had  enabled 
the  coal  industry  to  profit  by  falling  to  col- 
lect $30-milllon  due  the  fund  in  miners'  pen- 
sion royalties,  had  failed  to  earn  at  least 
$20-million  in  income  by  "improper  invest- 
ment" of  the  Industry's  40-cent-a-ton  pen- 
sion royalty,  and  had  "wasted"  another 
825-mllllon.  It  called  these  actions  "willful." 
"reckless."  "fraudulent"  and  "a  conspiracy 
to  defraud"  the  rank  and  file.  It  charged  that 
the  defendants  "Intended  to  and  did  use  the 
welfare  fund  for  their  own  financial 
purposes." 

Even  if  no  money  damages  are  ever  awarded 
by  the  court — lawyers  estimated  today  that 
the  suit  would  probably  not  come  to  trial 
on  the  crowded  civil  docket  here  for  two  to 
three  years — the  mere  act  of  filing  the  com- 
plaint almost  certainly  damaged  the  re-elec- 
tion hopes  of  the  United  Mine  Workers'  presi- 
dent. W.  A.  Boyle,  who  is  the  principal 
defendant  in  the  suit. 

Mr.  Boyle  had  himself  named  as  one  of 
the  three  trustees  of  the  fund,  replacing  John 
L.  Lewis  after  the  death  of  the  former  union 
president  on  June  11. 

Lawyers  and  other  spokesmen  here  for 
the  rank  and  file  plaintifTs  denied  at  a  news 
conference  that  there  hswl  been  any  intention 
to  embarrass  Mr.  Boyle  politically  during  the 
most  strenuous  challenge  to  an  incumbent 
president  in  the  union's  79-year  history.  But 
that  seemed  likely  to  be  an  immediate  effect, 
and  union  spokesmen  charged  this  afternoon 
that  the  suit  was  politically  motivated. 

PURE    HOCWASH 

A  press  spokesman  for  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  Rex  Lauck,  called  the  accusations 
"pure  hogwash."  Spokesmen  for  the  other 
defendants — the  Welfare  and  Retirement 
Fund.  Inc.,  The  U.M.W. -owned  National  Bank 
of  Washington,  and  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  an  industry  group — 
said  they  had  not  seen  the  complaint  and 
would  have  no  comment. 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  stock  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Washington,  the  city's 
third  largest,  is  owned  by  the  mine  union. 
The  suit  charged  that  the  deposition  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  union  welfare  funds  in 
noninterest  bearing  accounts  at  the  bank  had 
profited  the  bank,  and  therefore  the  union. 
Mr.  Boyle  has  long  been  a  director  of  the 
bank. 

Mr.  Boyle.  64  years  old,  is  being  challenged 
for  re-election  to  a  second  five-year  term  by 
Joseph  A.  Yablonskl,  59,  a  long-time  member 
of  the  union's  International  Executive  Board 
and  a  former  supporter  of  the  Boyle  regime. 
Last  May,  Mr.  Yablonskl  made  a  public  break 
with  Mr.  Boyle,  accusing  him  of  "dictatorial" 
conduct.  He  has  since  gathered  around  him 
rank  and  file  and  other  anti-Boyle  support. 
Election  day  is  Dec.  9. 

In  a  statement  today,  Mr.  Yablonskl  com- 
mended the  plaintiffs  "for  their  initiative 
and  industry"  in  filing  the  suit. 

The  plaintiffs  were  78  active,  disabled  or 
retired  union  members  or  miners'  widows 
and  the  leaders  of  the  4,000-member  Associa- 
tion of  Disabled  Miners  and  Widows,  Inc.,  a 
group  organized  three  years  ago  at  Madison, 
W.  Va.,  to  press  complaints  against  alleged 
abuses  by  top  officials  of  the  union  and  the 
welfare  fund.  Four  retired  miners  among 
the  plaintiffs  at  the  news  conference  denied 
that  they  were  supporters  of  Mr.  Yablonskl. 

"After  giving  our  lives  to  the  United  Mine 
Workers  and  the  mines,"  declared  Howard 
Linville.  a  58-tiear-old  disabled  miner  who 
is  the  first  plaitvtiff  named  in  the  suit,  "now 
we  have  n<othl4g.  We  feel  that  is  wrong  and 
that  the  union  and  the  Welfare  and  Retire- 
ment Fund  which  we  helped  found  did  not 


Intend  that  its  members  and  its  disabled 
and  its  widows  and  its  retired  should  not 
have  their  pensions  and  hospital  benefits." 

OLD  COMPLAINT 

This  was  an  old  and  bitter  complaint,  re- 
flecting a  series  of  retrenchments  In  benefits 
by  the  welfare  fund  in  the  late  nlneteen- 
flftles  and  early  nineteen-slxties  after  a  dec- 
ade of  costly  pension  and  medical  care  experi- 
ence. 

Mr.  Linville,  for  example,  told  newsmen 
that  in  1967  he  had  been  denied  the  union 
pension  "for  which  I  walked  the  picket  line 
in  the  nineteen-fortles.  because,  although 
he  had  worked  21  years  In  union  mines  he 
had  failed  to  meet  the  fund's  recently 
amended  requirement  that  20  of  his  union 
working  years  fall  within  the  30-year  period 
immediately  preceding  his  application  for 
benefits. 

The  welfare  fund  has  consistently  denied 
that  its  policies  are  unfair.  In  recent  years, 
it  has  usually  won  lawsuits  brought  by  in- 
dividual miners  designed  to  force  pension 
payments.  In  its  annual  financial  statement 
published  today,  the  fund  said  that  total 
benefit  payments  to  miners — the  retirement 
stipend  is  now  $150  a  month — had  reached 
a  high  of  $158.6  million  in  the  year  ending 
June  30. 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Post] 

Miners'  Suit  Says  UMW  Misuses  FVnd 
(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 

Rank-and-file  coal  miners  charged  in  U.S. 
District  Court  here  yesterday  that  their  wel- 
fare and  pension  fund  is  being  "plundered" 
by  the  leadership  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers. 

The  suit,  asking  damages  of  at  least  $75 
million,  also  charges  that  miners  have  been 
denied  their  rightful  pensions  and  medical 
benefits  while  the  union  leadership  gained 
personally  from  funds  diverted  from  mem- 
bership use. 

In  a  terse  afternoon  statement,  the  union 
denied  the  charges  of  the  suit,  calling  them 
"untrue,  unfounded  and  politically  moti- 
vated." At  the  same  time,  the  union  Issued 
a  brochure  on  the  pension  fund  that  says  it 
is  providing  more  aid  to  miners  than  ever 
before. 

Lawyers  filing  the  suit  on  behalf  of  4,000 
disabled  miners  and  widows  of  miners  in- 
sisted that  the  suit  was  in  no  way  affiliated 
with  the  challenge  ot  the  leadership  of  UMW 
President  W.  A.  (Tony)   Boyle. 

Joseph  Yablonskl,  a  former  friend  and 
associate  of  Boyle,  is  challenging  Boyle's  bid 
for  re-election  to  a  new  five-year  term  in  a 
Dec.  9  election.  The  campaign  has  been 
marked  by  sporadic  violence. 

Yablonskl,  speaking  through  the  office  of 
his  Washington  lawyer,  Joseph  Rauh,  said  in 
a  statement: 

"I  am  running  for  president  of  UMW  to 
redress  Just  the  kind  of  abuses  that  are  the 
basis  of  this  suit.  Had  I  been  running  this 
union,  we  would  have  had  no  need  for  law 
suits  such  as  this." 

Harry  Huge  of  Washington  Research  Proj- 
ect, the  public  interest  law  firm  handling 
the  suit,  said  his  involvement  in  the  suit 
pre-dates  Yablonskl's  campaign. 

The  suit,  which  also  Obarges  a  conspiracy 
between  the  union  and  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  a  management  group, 
names  as  defendants  the  top  leEuiershlp  of 
the  union,  the  management  group,  the  Wei 
fare  and  Retirement  Fund  and  the  National 
Bank  of  Washington. 

The  other  main  charges  are : 

That  840  milUon  to  $100  mimpR-tTyear  for 
the  pait  five  years  has  be^n  deposited  by 
pension  fund  officials  In  the  National  Bank 
of  Washington  accounts  that  provided  the 
Fund   with  no  interest,  thus  enriching  the 


bank  at  the  expense  of  the  union  rank  and 
file. 

That  the  United  Mine  Workers  owns  74 
p>er  cent  of  the  National  Bank  and  that  mem- 
bers of  the  union  leadership  are  on  the 
board  of  directors,  thereby  standing  to  bene- 
fit personally  from  its  enrichment  at  the 
expense  of  the  pension  fund. 

That  through  mismanagement  the  fund 
lost  an  unknown  ix)rtion  of  a  $44  million 
portfolio,  once  filled  vrtth  government  bonds, 
but  now  made  up  of  common  stock,  some  of 
it  coal-related  firms  in  which  some  of  the 
defendants  have  interests. 

Tliat  the  expenses  of  the  fund  were 
bloated  to  support  friends  and  relatives  of 
members  of  the  union  hierarchy. 

That  the  trustees  "engaged  in  hostile  acts" 
designed  to  deny  union  members  pensions 
and  benefits  to  which  they  would  otherwise 
have  been  entitled. 

That  members  were  dropped  from  pensions 
and  other  benefits  without  recourse  and  for 
arbitrary  reasons. 

That  the  fund  was  "illegally  utilized  for 
the  private  and  personal  use  of  the  defend- 
ants and  the  fund  .  .  .  (was)  .  .  .  inca- 
pable of  preventing  itself  from  being  plun- 
dered." 

At  a  press  conference  at  the  International 
Club,  during  which  all  present  baked  in 
sauna-like  discomfort,  several  of  the  miners 
told  their  stories  of  losing  benefits  after  a 
year  or  being  ruled  Ineligible  because  of  a 
narrow  technicality  in  the  regulations. 

Howard  Linville  of  Paytona,  W.Va.,  one  of 
the  plaintiffs,  described  how.  after  a  year, 
medical  benefits  were  halted  irrespective  of 
the  condition  of  the  recipient. 

"Bonnard  Foster,  my  neighbor,  had  a  heart 
condition  and  when  he  had  his  (benefit) 
card  taken  he  couldn't  get  this  medicine  and 
he  died."  Linville  claimed. 

Other  miners  told  other  stories  of  such 
personal  disasters,  which  led  them  to  form 
the  Association  of  Disabled  Miners  and 
Widows  in  1967.  It  was  their  group  that  was 
the  prime  mover  in  bringing  the  suit  that 
was  filed  yesterday. 

Although  most  of  the  charges  made  in 
the  suit  have  been  made  publicly  in  the  past, 
either  In  the  press  or  in  speeches  by  polit- 
ical adversaries  of  Boyle,  never  before  have 
they  been  brought  together  in  a  law  suit. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Aug.  5,  1969] 

$75  Million  Sirrr  Alleges  Misuse  of 

UAfW  Fund 

A  $75  million  suit  charging  wrongdoing 
in  operation  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  Welfare  and  retirement  fund  has 
been  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court  here. 

The  suit,  filed  yesterday  by  five  individ- 
uals on  behalf  of  the  Welfare  and  Retirement 
Fund  and  the  Association  of  Disabled  Miners 
and  Widows,  Inc.,  charges  that  between  $40 
million  and  $100  million  each  year  for  at 
least  the  past  five  years  has  been  deposited 
in  a  non-interest-paying  account  in  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington. 

The  suit  said  this  means  a  loss  of  $2  to  $5 
million  annually  in  interest. 

Listed  as  defendants  are  the  union  and  its 
president,  W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  a  contest  for  re-election;  the  Wel- 
fare and  Retirement  Fund;  the  National 
Banl^f  Washington,  of  which  74  percent  of 
the>fcommon  stock  is  owned  by  the  UMW; 
apQ  Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Association. 

Other  defendants  are  George  Titler.  vice 
president,  and  Edward  L,  Carey,  general 
counsel  of  the  union;  Guy  Parmer,  Joseph 
E.  Roache  and  Boyle  as  trustees  of  the  re- 
tirement fund;  George  L.  Judy  and  Henry  S. 
Schmidt  as  former  trustees  of  the  fund;  and 
Wilmer  J.  Waller.  Boyle.  Carey  and  Bamum 
L.  Colton,  as  directors  of  the  bank. 
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(By  Stanley  Levey) 
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ISStTE      REPOBT 

At  the  same  time  the  suit  was  being  filed, 
fund  officials  were  issuing  their  report  for  the 
year  ended  June  30.  It  showed  tliat  the  fund 
paid  out  $158.6  million  in  pensions,  hospital 
and  medical  benefits,  funeral  expenses  and 
widows'  and  survivors'  benefits,  spent  $6.2 
million  on  administration,  took  in  $157  4  mil- 
lion from  soft  coal  operators  (based  on  a 
royalty  of  40  cents  a  ton),  had  an  income  of 
$5.7  million  from  interest  and  dividends, 
and  ended  the  year  with  an  unspent  bal- 
ance of  $179.4  mllUon. 

The  fund  also  showed  that  it  had  sharply 
reduced  the  sum  it  had  put  in  non-Interest 
checking  accounts.  In  the  1968  fiscal  year 
the  fund  kept  $67  million  In  such  accounts.' 
resulting  in  criticism  from  newspapers 
miners,  public  officials  and  Ralph  Nader  the 
consumer  and  safety  crusader.  This  year 
$32.7  million  went  into  no-interest  checking 
accounts. 

The  plaintiffs  In  the  suit  are  represented 
by  a  blue-ribbon  battery  of  attorneys.  Includ- 
ing Harry  Huge,  member  of  the  Washington 
Research  Project,  which  he  described  as  "a 
public  interest  law  firm;"  Harry  CaudlU  of 
Whitesburg.  Ky..  author  and  advocate  of 
liberal  causes,  and  Adam  Wallnsky,  former 
legislative  assistant  to  the  late  Sen.  Robert 
P.  Kennedy,  and  now  a  "self-employed  lawyer 
and  consultant." 

The  suit  Is  being  financed  by  the  ADMW, 
Group  of  4.000.  from  the  $l-a-month  dues 
members  pay,  and  by  the  Washington  Re- 
search Project.  A  spokesman  said  the  attor- 
neys were  serving  on  a  "routine"  contingency 
basis,  meaning  that  they  would  share  in  any 
damages  collected. 


an  all-volunteer  armed  force.  The  plat- 
forms of  both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  in  recent  years  have  joined 
In  this  plea,  and  I  was  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Young  Republicans  at  their  re- 
cent national  convention  in  Chicago  also 
endorsed  this  concept. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  these  voices 
were  heeded.  It  is  time  that  we  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  bring  about  an  end 
to  forced  conscription. 

Listening  to  the  debates  on  the  draft 
in  this  body  and  reading  the  commentary 
in  the  press,  it  appears  that  supporters 
of  our  present  Selective  Service  System 
are  few  in  number.  Most  all  agree  that 
it  should  be  changed  and,  according  to 
a  recent  Christian  Science  Monitor  poll, 
a  majority  of  Congress  supports,  at  least 
In  principle,  the  concept  of  an  all-volun- 
teer armed  force.  President  Nixon,  more- 
over, has  been  a  welcomed  addition  to 
this  growing  opposition  to  forced  con- 
scription. During  the  recent  campaign  he 
pledged  that  his  administration  would 
work  toward  the  goal  of  an  all-volunteer 
military.  Speaking  of  the  need  for  mov- 
ing in  this  direction.  Mr.  Nixon  stated: 
A  system  of  compulsory  service  that  arbi- 
trarily   selects    some    men    and    not    others 
simply   cannot   be  squared   with   our  whole 
concept  of  liberty.  Justice  and  equality  under 
the  law.  .  .  . 
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CHARCES  LISTED 

It  makes  these  ciarges  against  Mr.  Boyle 
and  fellow  defendants: 

That  they  "mismanaged"  the  $180-million 
welfare  and  retirement  fund  "so  that  It  sxif- 
fered  great  financial  loss."  Those  bringing 
the  suit,  most  of  taem  disabled,  say  they 
have  wrongfully  be<  n  denied  pensions  and 
other  benefits  as  a  re  lult. 

That  they  "consplied"  with  coal  operators, 
the  union  and  the  union-owned  National 
Bank  of  Washington  "to  operate  the  fund  for 
their  benefit  and  nob  tor  the  benefit  of  the 
miners  and  pensioners."  The  plaintiffs  al- 
legfed  that  for  mai  ly  years  welfare  fund 
money  has  lain  idle  in  non-interest  check- 
ing accounts  In  the  b  ank.  depriving  the  fund 
of  $2  milUon  to  $5  n  illlon  a  year  in  Interest 
Income. 

That  they  "defrauc  ed  the  miners  and  pen- 
sioners" by  investlni  welfare  fund  reserves 
"for  the  personal  bei  lefit"  of  Mr.  Boyle  and 
his  co-defendants,  bj  making  loans  of  fund 
money  to  coal  operaaors  and  friends,  and  by 
paying  "grossly  excetsive"  salaries  and  ex- 
penses to  friends  an(  relatives  for  work  not 
done. 

That  they  issued  "arbitrary  and  capricious" 


eligibility  regulations 


to  exclude  miners  from  receiving  pensions 
and  other  benefits. "  The  plaintiffs  estimate 
that  70.000  miners  tave  been  denied  such 
pensions  and  benefit  i,  while  90,000  recelva 
them. 


for  the  fund,  "designed 


A  VOLUNTEER  ARMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  is 
recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  join  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Lowenstein)  and  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  other  Members — Mr. 
Addabbo.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr. 
Conyers,  Mr.  Cowger,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Findley,  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.  LuKENS,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Ryan.  Mr. 
Taft  and  Mr.  Udall — in  introducing  the 
Voluntary  Military  Manpower  Procure- 
ment Act  of  1969. 

Throughout  this  Nation's  experience 
with  the  selective  service  system,  we 
have  been  warned  by  men  of  great  insight 
of  the  dangers  inherent  in  a  system  of 
forced  military  conscription.  Thirty 
years  ago,  the  late  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft  clearly  pointed  out  the  dangers  of 
the  draft  to  a  democratic  society: 

It  Is  said  that  a  compulsory  draft  is  a 
democratic  system.  I  deny  that  It  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  democracy.  It  Is  far  more 
typical  of  totalitarian  nations  than  of  demo- 
cratic nations.  It  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  individual  liberty,  which  have 
always  been  considered  a  part  of  American 
democracy. 

In  recent  years,  leaders  from  all  shades 
of  the  political  spectrum  have  echoed 
Robert  Taft's  warning.  Adlai  Stevenson. 
William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.,  Adm.  Ben 
Moreell.  Mark  Hatfield,  George 
McGovERN.  Barry  Goldwater.  Don 
Rumsfeld,  and  Thomas  Curtis,  to  name 
just  a  few,  have  called  for  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  draft  and  the  institution  of 


Last  March  the  President  took  a  major 
step  toward  fulfilling  his  campaign  pledge 
by  naming  an  impressive  commission, 
headed  by  the  distinguished  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr., 
which  was  directed  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  eliminating  conscrip- 
tion and  moving  toward  the  goal  of 
voluntary  service.  I  applaud  this  move 
and  eagerly  look  forward  to  the  commis- 
sion's recommendations.  I  am  also  confi- 
dent that  unlike  earlier  studies  prepared 
under  the  previous  administration,  the 
report  of  this  commission  will  be  made 
public  so  that  we  in  Congress  and  the 
American  people  will  be  provided  with 
the  information  necessary  for  an  intelli- 
gent debate  on  this  proposal. 

Congress,  however,  need  not  be  dor- 
mant until  the  release  of  this  report.  We 
can  begin  preliminary  work  on  legislation 
which  will  prepare  us  to  act  knowledge- 
ably  when  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions are  transmitted  to  Congress.  Con- 
sideration of  the  bill  being  introduced 
today,  which  is  similar  to  the  measure 
introduced  in  the  other  body  by  Mr.  Hat- 
field and  eight  other  Members — Mr. 
Cook,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Prouty.  and  Mr.  Schweiker— would  be 
a  fruitful  first  step. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  may  wonder,  as  I  fre- 
quently have,  why  so  little  action  has 
been  taken  in  this  area,  even  though 
support  for  abolishment  of  the  draft  ap- 
pears so  strong.  So  far  no  proposal  of  the 
type  being  introduced  today,  has  ever 
been  seriously  considered  in  committee. 
Part  of  the  answer,  I  believe,  is  that  while 
many  favor  the  idea  of  an  all-volunteer 
military,  some  are  unsure  of  its  feasi- 
bility. To  me,  such  doubts  should  be  even 
more  compelling  reason  for  serious  com- 
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mlttee  Investigation— not  almost  com- 
plete neglect  as  has  been  the  case. 

Exacerbating  this  uncertainty  has  been 
the  lack  of  information  made  available 
to  Congress  on  this  topic.  The  Johnson 
administration  never  made  public  most 
of  the  reports  and  working  papers  which 
had  been  compiled  by  the  various  com- 
missions Piesident  Johnson  had  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  draft  and  its  possible 
alternatives.  However.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  the  data  available  are  meager,  it 
is  still  possible  to  dispel  some  of  the 
doubts  which  plague  many  Members 
about  the  feasibility  of  an  all-volunteer 
armed  force. 

Many  of  those  who  favor  this  concept 
in  principle  balk  at  implementing  it  be- 
cause they  fear  the  financial  costs  would 
be  prohibitive.  One  hears  of  figures  up- 
ward of  $17  or  $20  billion  per  year  in 
additional  expenses.  The  fact  is.  though, 
that  no  one  can  really  be  sure  just  what 
the  costs  will  be.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine exactly  what  level  of  pay  in- 
crease would  provide  adequate  incentive 
for  enough  men  to  volunteer  in  order  to 
meet  our  manpower  requirements.  For 
that  matter,  we  cannot  even  be  sure  of 
what  these  manpower  requirements  will 
be.  What  is  possible,  though,  is  to  make 
some  rough  estimates,  and  these  show 
that  the  figure  of  $17  billion  or  more  is 
simply  not  accurate. 

Those  who  suggest  that  the  costs  of  an 
all-volunteer  service  would  be  prohibi- 
tive, assume  that  increased  pay  would 
be  the  only  important  factor  in  induc- 
ing a  man  to  enlist  into  one  of  the  serv- 
ices. If  pay  was  the  only  inducement  for 
voluntary  enlistment,  then  the  costs 
would  possibly  become  excessive,  but 
such  is  not  the  approach  we  suggest.  Pay 
alone  will  not  be  enough.  Salai-y  is  not 
the  only  factor  considered  when  one 
selects  a  potential  career. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  attempt  to  re- 
solve the  problem  of  attracting  men  into 
the  armed  forces,  it  is  important  to  pro- 
vide for  improvement  in  a  wide  range  of 
career  inducements.  Military  life  could 
become  a  great  deal  more  attractive  to 
our  yoimg  men  if  it  promised  them  ex- 
panded opportunities  for  educational 
development,  training  in  job  skills  that 
could  be  utilized  in  their  post-service  life, 
and  if  it  could  be  enriched  in  terms  of 
cultural  and  recreational  benefits  that 
would  not  only  enhance  the  soldiers  full 
development,  but  also  improve  the  image 
of  the  military  to  the  civilian  world.  It 
is  probably  this  latter  factor  which  is 
most  important.  Nothing  could  increase 
enlistments  faster  than  a  positive  image 
of  the  military  in  the  civilian  com- 
munity. The  services  must  be  upgraded 
in  such  a  manner  that  our  soldiers  re- 
ceive the  respect  from  the  whole  society 
that  their  heroic  actions  in  defense  of 
our  liberty  accord  them. 

Our  proposal  calls  for  the  Secretaries 
of  the  various  services,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  to  provide  these  career  induce- 
ments. We  suggest,  among  others,  im- 
provement in  in-service  educational  and 
vocational  training  opportunities,  and 
enhancement  of  the  cultural  and  recrea- 


tional life  of  the  servicemen.  By  taking 
these  steps,  and  more,  we  can  make  mili- 
tary life  more  attractive  and  thus  lower 
somewhat  the  payroll  increases  necessary 
to  attract  the  needed  volunteers. 

An  additional  provision  of  this  bill 
calls  for  an  investigation  of  the  possi- 
bility of  establishing  Military  Youth 
Opportunity  Schools.  Our  proposal  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Secretaries  of  Labor 
and  HEW,  to  determine  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  establishing  schools 
which  would  provide  special  educational 
and  physical  training  to  volunteers  who 
fail  to  meet  the  minimum  physical  and 
mental  requirements  for  military  serv- 
ice. 

Such  an  approach,  if  deemed  feasible 
and  desirable,  would  make  it  possible 
for  many  thousands  of  young  men  who 
want  to  volunteer  but  cannot  because  of 
inadequate  mental  or  physical  develop- 
ment to  enter  the  service.  Presently, 
about  70,000  potential  volunteers  are 
turned  down  each  year  because  they  do 
not  meet  the  minimum  physical,  mental 
or  moral  standards  for  military  induc- 
tion. These  schools  would  also  make  it 
possible  to  attract  young  men  into  the 
service  who  would  not  otherwise  have 
benefit  of  this  special  training.  This 
suggestion,  if  implemented,  would  not 
only  increase  the  number  of  volunteer 
enlistments,  but  also  make  a  positive 
contribution  to  aiding  those  who  lack 
meaningful  opportunity  in  the  civilian 
world. 

Pay,  of  course,  is  still  one  of  the  most 
important  factors.  Regardless  of  how 
we  get  men  into  the  service,  we  must  pay 
them  a  living  wage.  Present  military  pay 
falls  short  of  this.  We  cannot  hope  to 
attract  enough  volunteers  if  they  are  not 
adequately  paid.  Our  bill,  however,  does 
not  attempt  to  present  detailed  recom- 
mendations of  what  military  pay  rates 
should  be.  Such  recommendations  should 
only  be  the  product  of  long  and  careful 
investigation.  I  eagerly  look  forward, 
therefore,  to  the  recently  completed  Hub- 
bell  report  on  military  pay  being  trans- 
lated into  concrete  legislative  proposals. 
It  appears  from  this  report  that  DOD 
will  be  moving  in  a  direction  of  military 
pay  reform  that  will  be  conducive  to  at- 
tracting volunteers.  Among  the  report's 
recommendations  which  I  strongly  sup- 
port are: 

Raising  military  pay  to  at  least  a  level 
commensurate  with  civilian  pay  for  com- 
parable types  of  work  and  equivalent 
skill  levels. 

Liberalizing  the  retirement  program 
so  that  those  career  soldiers  who  do  not 
put  in  20  years  can  still  receive  some  re- 
tirement benefits. 

Changing  the  confusing  and  complex 
system  whereby  a  soldier  receives  his  pay 
part  in-kind  and  part  in-cash,  to  one 
where  a  career  soldier  would  receive  his 
pay  in  the  form  of  a  regular  salary. 

Presently,  soldiers  are  not  aware  of 
how  much  they  actually  do  receive  and 
consistently  underestimate  their  level  of 
pay.  Likewise,  banks  and  other  lending 
institutions  also  underestimate  military 
pay  and  thus  make  it  harder  for  mili- 
tary personnel  to  receive  credit. 


I  hope  we  will  see  positive  action  by 
DOD  on  this  report  and  commend  it  to 
all  Members  for  review. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  the  greatest 
salary  increases  are  needed  for  the  lower 
enlisted  ranks  and  the  junior  grade  of- 
ficers. It  is  at  these  ranks  where  the 
present  pay  inequalities  are  most  blatant 
and  ironically  are  the  points  of  entrance 
into  military  service  for  new  enlistees. 
These  pay  grades  must  be  increased  if 
we  are  to  attract  more  volunteers.  The 
question,  of  course,  then  arises  as  to  how 
much  these  pay  raises  could  cost.  As 
stated  earlier,  no  exact  figure  can  be  sug- 
gested; but  it  is  worthwhile  to  review 
briefly  the  judgments  of  those  who  have 
seriously  studied  this  matter. 

The  concensus  of  these  studiec  is  that 
it  would  cost  an  additional  $4  to  $7  bil- 
lion per  year  in  order  to  meet  the  man- 
power needs  of  an  armed  force  of  about 
2.7  million  men.  Dr.  Walter  Y.  Oi,  a 
leading  economist  and  former  manpower 
consultant  for  the  Defense  Department, 
has  written  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive studies  of  the  cost  o'  an  all-vol- 
unteer force.  Dr.  Oi  concludes  that  the 
budgetary  payroll  cost  would  have  to  be 
raised  by  only  $4  billion  per  year.  I  rec- 
ommend that  all  Members  review  Dr. 
Oi's  presentation  which  was  placed  in 
the  March  9,  1967,  Record  by*our  former 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Donald  Rums- 
feld. 

More  recently,  there  have  been  stud- 
ies completed  at  Harvard  and  by  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analysis — IDA — 
which,  though  they  differ  in  their  esti- 
mates, still  place  the  figure  below  the 
$17  billion  price  tag  so  frequently,  but 
mistakenly,  quoted. 

The  Harvard  study,  "The  Draft  Versus 
the  Free  Market :  The  Economics  of  Mili- 
tary Manpower  Procurement  in  Peace- 
time." was  prepared  by  Stewart  W. 
Kemp.  Kemp  argues  that  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  maintain  an  armed  force  of  2.7 
million  men  without  even  increasing  pay. 
He  bases  this  conclusion  on  the  fact  that 
during  the  1970"s  there  will  be  many 
more  young  men  in  the  18-to-26  age 
group  than  there  are  today.  Thus,  there 
will  be  a  larger  pool  of  available  man- 
power from  which  to  attract  volunteers. 
The  IDA  study,  "The  Supply  of  First 
Term  Enlistees  in  the  Absence  of  a 
Draft,"  using  a  different  methodology, 
puts  the  price  tag  at  about  $5  to  $7.5 
billion. 

These  various  studies,  though  they  dis- 
agree as  to  the  exact  costs,  show  that  a 
volunteer  force  will  cost  far  less  than 
many  have  believed.  Indeed,  these  stud- 
ies except  for  Kemp's  also  assume  that 
the  only  added  inducement  for  enlist- 
ment will  be  pay.  They  neglect  the  addi- 
tional flow  of  volunteers  possible  by  im- 
plementation of  the  general  types  of  in- 
service  improvements  I  have  already 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  determining  the  eco- 
nomic costs  of  the  volimteer  approach 
we  must  also  note  that  the  budget  costs 
of  the  present  system  of  manpower  pro- 
curement greatly  understates  the  real 
costs  of  the  draft.  There  are  important 
costs  which  are  placed  upon  the  indind- 
ual  soldier  and  on  society  in  general 
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which  never  get  l^ito  the  accounting  fig- 
ures— cost  which  would  not  occur  If  we 
had  an  all  volunteer  fc«Te. 

The  most  cruel  and  unjust  aspect  of 
the  present  systefn  of  forced  conscrip- 
tion is  the  uncertainty  which  each  young 
man  faces  for  las  long  as  7  years. 
Without  even  att^pting  to  measure  the 
psychological  damage  to  the  individual 
or  the  contribution  of  the  draft  to  the 
unrest  which  merits  so  many  of  our 
campuses,  we  cai^  see  the  terrible  toll 
frequent  inability  of 
aft  age  to  find  mean- 
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of  the  draft  In  tl 
a  young  man  of 
ingful  employmer 

It  has  been  estimated  that  40  percent 
of  those  who  ent^r  the  service  between 
the  ages  of  22  ani  25  have  been  turned 
down  for  jobs  becAuse  of  their  draft  eli- 
gibility. My  colleague  from  the  Educa- 
tion tmd  Labor  Committee  (Mr.  Pucm- 
SKi)  as  early  as  1^59  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  bo4y  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  draft  and  the  inability  of 
young  men  to  And  Employment.  He  stated 
In  a  ^3eech  before  the  House : 

»<*ny  jKMMig  men  who  graduate  from  high 
school  and  who  do  tot,  or  cannot  because  of 
economic  reasons,  gD  to  college  And  It  Im- 
possible to  get  decent  employment  because 
the  first  thing  they  are  asked  by  a  poten- 
tial employer  Is  whn  la  hla  draft  status. 

What  makes  this  situation  even  more 
intolerable  is  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  PtrcursKi)  found  that  this 
inability  to  find  Employment  contrib- 
uted directly  to  the  increase  in  juvenile 
delinquency.  Is  this  not,  then,  yet  an- 
other cost  of  our  present  system  of  mili- 
tary manpower  procurement  which 
should  be  consideied  before  fear  is  ex- 
pressed at  the  estimated  costs  of  the  all- 
volunteer  approach? 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  but  one  way  in 
which  the  draft  contains  hidden  costs  to 
orces  many  highly 
out  of  their  produc- 
e  civilian  world  and 
work  to  do  which  a 
[dividual  could  easily 
a  very  definite  cost 
amefully  wasteful  in 
nomic  sense.  More- 
,  the  cost  to  society 
in  this  regard  neglects  the  heavy  costs 
such  job  displacements  place  on  the 
draftee. 

Under  present 
the  recent  pay  incr 
not  only  drafted 
also  put  on  him  for 
drafted!  For  the 
find  employment 
must  suffer  a  pay 
receives  in  the  civi 
he  is  payed  as  a 


society.    It    also 
trained  individual 
tive  positions  in  t 
gives  them  militai- 
less  well  trained 
handle.  This  entai: 
to  society  and  is 
both  a  social  and 
over,  to  speak  of  o 


itary  pay — even  with 
ses — a  yoimg  man  is 
an  implicit  tax  is 
le  privilege  of  being 
Qung  man  who  does 
efore  he  is  drafted, 
^ut  between  what  he 
market  and  what 
ftee.  Dr.  Oi  clearly 
points  out  the  magnitude  of  this  "hidden 
tax"  on  military  personnel: 

In  1964,  the  tj^plca]  recruit  to  regular  en- 
listed ranks  (volunteers)  could  as  a  civilian 
have  earned  $3,450  pel  year,  while  the  typical 
draftee  who  is  older  c«  uld  have  earned  93.810 
per  year.  The  average  military  income  (for 
the  first  three  years  a'  service  and  including 
the  value  of  subsistence  and  quarters)  was 
only  $2,400  per  year,  pach  draftee  or  draft- 
induced  volunteer  wa^  thus  burdened  with 
a  hidden  tax  averaglhg  roughly  $1,200  per 
.  The  inordinately  low  levels  of  first- 


term  pay  thus  impose 


a  considerable  burden 


on  a  minority  of  youtha — those  who  happen 
to  be  drafted  or  who  were  coerced  to  enllat 
by  the  threat  of  a  draft.  Put  in  another  way. 
the  men  who  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces  ar« 
compelled  to  pay  a  hidden  tax  twice  as  high 
•A  the  average  tax  burden  placed  on  all 
adults,  and  by  this  process  a  part  of  the  real 
cost  of  procuring  military  manpower  Is  con- 
cealed. 

Using  these  1964  flgiu-es.  Dr.  Oi  placed 
the  total  costs  of  this  implicit  tax  on 
each  age  group  of  draftees  at  about  $800 
million  for  the  time  they  spend  in  the 
military  service.  For  all  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  figure  would  be  over  $5  bil- 
lion. The  recent  pay  increases  have  made 
some  progress  in  removing  this  additional 
burden  on  our  soldiers,  but  the  pay  in- 
equities between  military  and  civiUan  life 
still  exist.  With  higher  pay  and  an  all- 
volunteer  Armed  Forces,  one  would  sim- 
ply be  transferring  the  existing  costs 
from  those  who  do  the  fighting  to  society 
in  general.  This  should  be  done  regardless 
of  the  nature  of  conscription. 

Finally,  by  instituting  an  all-volunteer 
military  there  would  be  important  dollar 
and  cent  savings  in  the  area  of  training, 
equipment  and  other  secondary  costs. 
Each  time  a  volunteer  enlistment  makes 
a  compulsory  induction  imnecessary, 
there  is  a  savings,  according  to  our  five 
colleagues  who  wrote  the  outstanding 
study.  -'How  To  End  the  Draft,"  of 
around  $5,000.  Given  that  we  have 
drafted  in  the  neighborhood  of  300,000 
young  men  in  each  of  the  recent  years, 
this  would  amount  to  a  total  savings  of 
about  $1.5  billion  simply  in  training  and 
related  costs. 

To  imderstand  how  such  savings  are 
possible,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  vol- 
unteers reenlist  at  a  much  higher  rate 
than  draftees.  In  fiscal  year  1969.  30  per- 
cent of  all  volunteers  reenlisted  while 
only  8  percent  of  the  draftees  reenlisted. 
Moreover,  the  percentage  of  volunteers 
who  re-enlist  and  who  had  not  volun- 
teered initially  because  of  the  draft,  is 
appreciably  higher.  Also  to  be  remem- 
bered is  that  a  volunteer  enlists  for  3  to 
4  years  while  draftees  are  inducted  for 
only  2  years.  Thus  there  is  far  less  man- 
power turnover  among  volunteers  than 
among  draftees  and  hence  the  rather 
considerable  savings  in  training  costs. 

These  costs  are  simply  one  area  where 
the  volunteer  concept  would  bring  im- 
portant savings.  One  provision  of  our 
proposal  urges  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  replace  as  many  military  personnel  as 
possible  with  civilian  employees.  There 
is  no  need  for  clerical  help  to  go  through 
the  expensive  process  of  basic  training. 
As  another  example  of  possible  savings 
contingent  upon  the  abolishment  of  the 
draft  would  be  the  costs  of  operating  the 
Selective  Service  itself:  Almost  $64  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1968! 

Moreover,  the  modem  military  needs 
far  better  trained  and  technically 
equipped  soldiers  than  it  ever  has  be- 
fore. As  President  Nixon  has  commented; 
The  complex  weapons  of  modem  war  de- 
mands a  higher  level  of  technical  and  profes- 
sional skill.  .  .  .  Conscription  was  an  efficient 
mechanism  for  raising  the  massive  land 
armies  of  past  wars.  .  .  .  But  I  believe  our 
military  needs  In  the  future  wlU  place  a 
special  premium  on  the  services  of  career 
soldiers. 


It  Is  not  unusual  to  have  an  average 
turnover  of  almost  500,000  soldiers  efich 
year.  Draftees,  who  serve  on  an  average 
of  less  than  2  years,  make  up  the  vast 
percentage  of  this  turnover.  Given  the 
present  size  of  our  Armed  Forces,  this 
means  that  almost  one-sixth  of  our  total 
force  Is  replaced  each  year.  With  such 
massive  turnover  rates.  It  Is  impossible 
to  develop  the  type  of  technical  exper- 
tise that  modem  soldiers  need.  This 
creates  costs  in  terms  of  equipment  wear 
from  misuse;  and,  most  Important,  an 
armed  force  less  capable  of  carrying  out 
its  mission  in  times  of  war.  The  draft, 
it  could  well  be  argued,  lessens  the  abil- 
ity of  our  military  to  do  that  which  they 
are  mandated  to  do:  insure  and  protect 
the  security  of  our  Nation. 

In  short,  while  in  terms  of  "budget" 
expenses  it  would  seem  that  the  all-vol- 
unteer approach  would  cost  a  consider- 
able amount  of  money;  it  also  brings 
about  important  savings  in  other  areas. 
The  concept  of  volunteerlsm,  with  a 
proper  pay  scale,  would  place  the  costs 
of  the  military  on  the  shoulders  of  so- 
ciety itself  and  not  on  the  recnilt.  and 
it  would  provide  us  with  a  military  more 
capable  of  carrying  out  its  peacekeeping 
duties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  question  of  cost 
is  possibly  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
most  of  those  who  are  concerned  about 
the  feasibility  of  an  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary. I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  other 
fears  as  well. 

Many  question,  for  example,  whether 
or  not  such  an  approach  would  provide 
the  military  with  the  needed  manpower 
flexibility  to  cope  with  crisis  situations. 
Many  argue  that  it  is  only  through 
forced  conscription  that  short  term 
fluctuations  in  manpower  needs  can  be 
satisfied. 

We  are  well  aware  of  this  problem  and 
our  proposal  contains  the  safeguard  of 
returning  to  forced  conscription  to  meet 
our  manpower  needs  if  the  President  and 
Congress  decide  that  such  action  is  nec- 
essary. Our  proposal,  while  it  abolishes 
the  draft  6  months  after  enactment  of 
the  bill,  does  retain  Selective  Service 
registration.  Hence,  it  would  take  only  a 
very  short  time  to  return  to  the  draft  if 
our  national  security  warranted  such  a 
move. 

The  proposal  being  introduced  today 
contains  an  important  provision  in  this 
regard  which  is  missing  from  its  coun- 
terpart in  the  Senate.  I  am  aware  that  it 
may  be  necessary,  at  some  time  in  the 
future,  to  return  to  conscription;  but  if 
we  are  forced  to  return  to  such  a  sys- 
tem, I  feel  it  is  important  that  the  Se- 
lective Service  be  operated  in  as  fair  and 
just  a  manner  as  possible.  The  bill  pro- 
vides, therefore,  that  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Operation  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  be  established. 

This  Commission  is  mandated  to  make 
recommendations  on  the  functioning  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  during  the 
absence  of  the  draft,  the  procedure  for 
reinstating  the  draft  and  the  criteria  for 
granting  deferments  and  determining 
the  order  of  induction  in  the  event  of  a 
resumption  of  the  draft.  With  the  addl- 
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tion  of  this  provision,  It  is  my  hope  that, 
if  we  are  forced  to  return  to  a  draft,  it 
will  not  result  in  the  inequality  and 
hardship  that  the  present  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  fosters. 

However,  one  can  also  underestimate 
the  amount  of  flexibility  possible  in  the 
all-volunteer  approach.  As  the  noted 
economist  Milton  Friedman  observes : 

Recruitment  by  volunteer  means  could 
provide  considerable  flexibility — at  a  cost. 
The  way  to  do  so  would  be  to  make  pay  and 
conditions  of  service  more  attractive  than  is 
required  to  recruit  the  number  of  men  that 
it  is  anticipated  will  be  needed.  There  woiJd 
then  be  an  excess  of  volunteers — queues.  II 
the  number  of  men  required  increased,  the 
queues  could  be  shortened  and  conversely. 

Though,  as  Dr.  Friedman  notes,  this 
technique  of  increasing  the  flexibility  of 
the  volunteer  approach  would  entail  ad- 
ditional costs,  such  costs  may  be  prefer- 
able to  returning  to  the  undemocratic 
technique  of  forced  conscription. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  final  issue  of  feasi- 
bility which  I  feel  is  important  to  briefly 
discuss  at  this  point  is  the  question  of 
the  possible  threat  to  democratic  gov- 
ernment posed  by  an  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary. It  is  feared  by  some  that  maintain- 
ing an  armed  force  composed  totally  of 
volunteers  would  lead  to  the  creation  of 
a  Junker  class  of  military  professionals 
who  would  be  insensitive  to  democratic 
norms.  Though  conceiTi  over  maintain- 
ing the  democratic  ethos  of  our  society 
is  commendable,  I  feel  that  such  fears 
are  misplaced  in  this  instance. 

First,  our  Armed  Forces  are  already 
made  up  overwhelmingly  of  profes- 
sionals. Only  about  15  percent  of  our 
present  armed  force  is  composed  of 
draftees,  and  these  draftees  are  concen- 
trated in  the  very  lowest  enlisted  ranks 
which  have  little  control  over  military 
policy.  Presently,  important  military  de- 
cisions are  already  made  by  the  profes- 
sional soldier,  tempered  by  firm  civilian 
control  of  the  military  which  would,  of 
course,  be  unchanged  by  om-  legislation. 
Of  equal  importance,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
fact  that  our  democratic  traditions  are 
not  maintained  solely  by  the  legal  struc- 
tures and  conventions  of  our  country. 
They  are  protected  as  well  by  the  demo- 
cratic values  and  norms  of  the  society 
itself.  As  long  as  these  are  strong,  our 
democratic  tradition  is  protected.  If  they 
become  weak,  democracy  is  threatened — 
regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  military. 

Second,  historically  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  we  have  had,  for  all  but  the 
last  20  years,  an  all-volunteer  armed 
force  except  during  times  of  major  war. 
We  developed  the  strongest  democratic 
tradition  known  to  mankind  while  main- 
taining a  wholly  volunteer  armed  force. 
The  histories  of  other  nations  also  show 
little  correlation  between  the  nature  of 
conscription  and  the  possible  threat  to 
the  established  order.  Napoleon  and 
Franco  are  only  two  out  of  many  ex- 
amples of  revolutionaries  who  came  to 
power  at  the  head  of  armies  composed 
of  conscripts. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  belittle  those 
who  are  concerned,  as  we  all  are.  with 
maintaining  democratic  values  in  our 
country.  It  is  simply  my  view  that  an  all- 


volunteer  armed  force  would  not  be  a 
threat  to  our  democratic  foiin  of  gov- 
ernment. Indeed,  I  feel  that  forced  con- 
scription is  far  less  democratic  than  the 
notion  of  voluntary  service.  As  Dr.  Fried- 
man notes : 

So  long  as  compulsion  is  retained,  inequity, 
waste  and  Interference  with  freedom  are 
Inevitable. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  for  too  long  we  have  tolerated  in 
this  country  a  system  of  forced  military 
conscription  which  runs  counter  to  the 
democratic  and  libertarian  principles 
which  are  the  foundation  of  our  Repub- 
lic. The  forced  regimentation  of  our 
young  men  into  a  myriad  of  arbitrary 
selective  service  classifications,  and  the 
resulting  inequity  to  those  who  are 
drafted,  is,  to  me,  more  characteristic  of 
authoritarian  regimes  than  a  free 
society. 

The  proposal  introduced  today  pro- 
vides a  feasible  and  needed  alternative  to 
the  draft.  It  is  a  step  which  should  have 
been  taken  long  ago  and  should  not  now 
be  delayed.  As  my  good  friend  and  former 
colleague,  Donald  Rumsfeld  stated  over 
2  years  ago : 

Military  manpower  requirements  and  the 
recommendations  to  meet  them  pose  broad 
and  complex  questions.  Based  upon  the  in- 
formation available  thus  far,  the  case  for 
moving  toward  a  volunteer  military  seems 
to  be  overwhelming. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  join  with  Representative  Lowenstein 
of  New  York,  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  and 
other  Members  in  introducing  the  "Vol- 
imtary  Military  Manpower  Procurement 
Act  of  1969,"  which  is  intended  to  create 
a  volunteer  army. 

I  favor  such  a  move  because  the  pres- 
ent selective  service  system  depends  on 
forced  labor  to  fulfill  what  the  Army 
says  are  our  Nation's  military  manpower 
needs.  The  present  draft  system  is  in- 
dentured servitude,  a  16th  century  an- 
achronism. 

A  democracy  that  depends  on  conscrip- 
tion of  often  unwilling  citizens  is  not  a 
democracy  at  all.  Even  worse,  when  a 
country  preys  on  its  politically  weakest 
element — nonvoting  youth — to  carry  out 
its  military  aims,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  an  elitist  jungle  where  only  the 
strong  Lnd  the  lucky  can  survive. 

More  than  that,  it  is  a  political  and 
social  tinder  box.  We  wonder  why  the 
youth  of  this  Nation  are  rebelling.  Could 
it  be  because  we  treat  them  as  mindless, 
subservient  cannon  fodder? 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  cosponsored  a  bill 
introduced  by  Representative  Thompson 
of  New  Jersey  that  fell  far  short  of  the 
bill  being  introduced  today.  The  Thomp- 
son bill  introduces  basic  reforms  into  the 
selective  service  system,  but  it  would  re- 
tain the  draft.  It  did  look  better  than 
anything  else  that  was  to  be  introduced 
this  session  of  Congress  and  it  did  pro- 
vide for  relief  of  many  of  the  inequities 
in  the  present  draft  system.  I  still  sup- 
port it,  but  I  support  it  only  as  the  mini- 
mum immediate  first  step  to  be  taken 
toward  a  volunteer  army. 

Only  a  volunteer  army  is  truly  appro- 
priate for  a  free  and  democratic  society. 


Let  me  share  with  you  some  of  my  rea- 
sons for  believing  this. 

Perhaps  the  first  and  most  emotional 
argument  raised  by  the  I'earmongers  who 
oppose  the  idea  of  a  volunteer  army  is 
that  in  time  of  national  crisis  we  would 
not  be  able  to  raise  an  army.  That  just 
is  not  true.  We  have  always,  in  time  of 
true  national  crisis,  been  able  to  raise  an 
army;  not  only  of  soldiers  abroad  but 
also  an  army  of  workers  at  home. 

What  those  who  argue  this  way  are 
doing  is  accusing  Americans,  particu- 
larly American  youth,  of  being  moral  and 
physical  cowards.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
average  critic  is  well  over  the  draft  age 
of  26  and  most  could  not  pass  the  in- 
duction physical  even  if  they  could  meet 
the  mental  requirements.  In  short,  most 
of  them,  because  of  their  age,  are  too 
old  to  fight;  they  only  wage  the  wars, 
while  those  who  do  the  fighting  and  the 
dying  cannot  even  vote,  cannot  even  de- 
cide whether  or  not  to  fight. 

A  volunteer  army  would  give  these 
young  people  a  vote  of  a  kind,  a  say  in 
the  decisions  that  affect  their  lives, 
which,  after  all,  is  what  democracy  and 
freedom  are  all  about.  It  would,  in  fact, 
provide  a  direct  check  by  all  citizens  on 
foreign  policy  set  by  the  President  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
Unpopular  wars  such  as  Vietnam  could 
be  either  prevented  or  stopped  by  the 
people;  they  simply  would  not  volunteer 
for  military  service. 

Another  argument  that  many  oppo- 
nents of  a  volunteer  army  use  is  the  high 
cost.  They  say  that  it  will  cost  more,  and 
they  are  right.  There  are  as  yet  no  good 
estimates  of  how  much  it  will  cost,  but 
most  authorities  point  to  about  $7  billion 
additional  per  year.  But  if  we  examine 
the  cost  outlays,  even  superficially,  it  is 
readily  apparent  that  the  increased  cost 
factor  is  only  true  in  the  short  run  and 
that  the  additional  benefits  that  will 
eventually  derive  to  the  society  will  be 
worth  the  higher  cost. 

In  order  to  induce  enough  people  to 
volunteer,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
higher  wages — wages  that  closely  parallel 
what  soldiers  could  make  in  civilian  life. 
That  should  be  done  anyway ;  there  is  no 
valid  reason  for  treating  soldiers  as  sec- 
ond-class citizens  economically. 

As  far  as  the  present  pay  scale  of  the 
military  is  concerned,  soldiers  are  subject 
to  what  amounts  to  a  double  tax.  They 
are  forced  by  the  draft  or  the  threat  of  it 
to  accept  lower  wages  and  then  must  pay 
an  income  tax  on  what  they  do  make. 
This  extra  tax  should  not  be  carried  by 
the  soldiers  alone;  it  should  be  shared  by 
the  society  as  a  whole. 

It  is  the  added  inducements  or  fringe 
benefits  necessary  to  creat  a  voluntary 
army  that  would  reduce  the  cost  in  the 
long  run.  By  offei-ing  better  training  and 
higher  education,  the  military  will  pro- 
duce men  who  will  return  to  civilian  life 
with  substantially  better  skills  and  edu- 
cation than  those  who  return  at  present. 
Veterans,  in  short,  will  be  better  equipped 
to  cope  with  and  to  live  in  modem  Amer- 
ican society. 

Just  as  there  is  no  valid  reason  to  treat 
the  soldier  as  a  second-class  citizen  eco- 
nomically, there  is  no  valid  reason  to 
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treat  him  as  a  second-class  citizen  so- 
cially or  politically. 

A  volunteer  army  would  help  to  insure 
that  this  would  not  happen.  The  primary 
inducement  the  military  would  have  to 
offer  to  potential  volunteers  is  a  more 
democratic  institution  than  the  one  that 
now  exists.  Violations  of  civil  Ubertlea 
simply  wouW  not  be  allowed  to  occur,  for 
if  they  did,  voluiiteers  would  be  hard  to 
find.  The  Armed  Forces  would  have  to 
become  freer  and  more  democratic.  They 
would  have  to  dn^p  their  tyrannical  ways. 
I  would  not  ^jrry  about  soldiers  not 
obeying  orders.  Ifeople  rebel  against  tyr- 
anny but  are  willing  to  accept  orders  that 
are  fairly  and  deinocratically  formed. 

Another  majoi|  objection  to  this  plan 
has  been,  of  couree,  the  argument  that 
such  a  volunteer  army  would  signifi- 
cantly increase  the  political  power  of 
the  military.  Thd  argument  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  all  volunteers 
would  be  of  a  sim  ilar  political  bent.  Hog- 
wash.  A  voluntetr  army  would  not  sig- 
nificantly alter  Ihe  political  power  of 
the  Armed  Forcei. 

For  ohe;  the  mi  ,jor  control  of  the  mili- 
tary would  rest  ii  the  same  hands  that 
it  does  at  preseit — the  career  officers 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. And  as  I  have  argued  before  they 
would  be  more,  rot  less,  accountable  to 
the  people. 

In  the  second  alace,  the  same  people 
who  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  draft  quota 
now — the  black  az  d  tlie  poor — would  rep- 
resent the  largesi  pool  of  potential  vol- 
unteers. In  short  the  numbers  and  the 
political  inclinatims  would  be  about  as 
they  are  now.  Oni  e  again  it  is  important 
to  point  out  that  soldiers  will  have  re- 
ceived, by  the  tiine  of  their  discharge, 
better  training  and  education — and 
above  all  they  vill  have  received  the 
kinds  and  types  that  they  want  and  on 
terms  more  accep  ;able  to  both  them  and 
the  general  citizei  iry. 

In  the  final  analysis  there  are  only 
two  basic  differences  between  a  volun- 
teer army  and  th(  present  draft  army- 
costs  and  persona  liberties.  I  am  willing 
to  pay  the  highei  costs  for  a  volunteer 
army  if  that  arrey  will  do  two  things: 
First,  if  it  will  p  rovide  an  effective  cit- 
izen check  on  oiir  foreign  policy  and 
bring  it  back  to  tlie  inner  limits  of  san- 
ity and  good  sensi;,  and; 

Second,  if  it  wUl  ruarantee  each  citizen, 
a  soldier  or  not,  hat  the  personal  and 
political  liberties  of  a  democracy  can- 
not be  abridged  at  the  personal  whims 
of  any  one  individi  lal. 

I  do  not  have  much  hope  that  this 
bill  will  pass.  The  U.S.  Congress  still  op- 
erates too  often  on  the  Hamiltonian 
thesis  that  "The  p<ople  are  a  beast."  This 
biU  attempts  to  restore  directly  to  the 
people  some  of  the  power  tfiat  has  been 
usurped  and  contrdlled  by  the  politicians. 
It  seems  to  me  that  unfortunately  neither 
Congress  nor  the  e  icecutive  branch  wants 
that  power  restored. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  for  emphasis 
"Only  a  volunteer  army  is  truly  appro- 
priate to  a  free  and  democratic  society." 
Most  of  the  world  of  today  is  divided 
into  two  camps.  II  is  a  Mexican  stand- 
off. Neither  side  dares  start  a  war  but 
both  sides  are  afn  id  of  the  others  com- 
mencing one. 


Foreign  policy  based  on  military  might 
or  military  priorities  cannot  ease  the 
situation;  history  has  proven  that  last- 
ing peace  caimot  be  accomplished  that 
way.  A  volunteer  army  is  the  first  step 
toward  a  world  of  peace  and  a  world  of 
harmony. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  sponsoring  the  Vol- 
untary Military  Manpower  Procurement 
Act  of  1969,  which  would  replace  the 
compulsory  draft  system  with  an  all- 
volunteer  Army. 

The  case  for  an  all-volunteer  Army  is 
a  strong  one.  In  a  day  when  we  have  the 
ability  and  technological  expertise  to 
place  a  man  on  the  moon,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  we  can  tolerate  such  an 
outdated  and  inefficient  draft  system. 

A  volunteer  Army  appeals  to  me  for 
many  reasons.  It  seems  that  a  system  of 
militaiy  protection  comprised  of  volun- 
teers is  more  suited  to  the  nature  of 
democracy  than  is  the  present  Selective 
Service  System.  For  a  country  built  on 
the  premise  that  men  are  the  agents  of 
their  destiny,  to  allow  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice to  interrupt  the  course  of  young 
men's  lives  for  as  long  as  7  years  does 
not  seem  consistent  with  our  political 
heritage. 

A    volunteer   Anny    would    certainly 
draw  the  most  committed  and  dedicated 
individuals,   those   interested   primarily 
in  the  militai-y  service  of  theii"  countiT- 
This  idea  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that 
only  15  percent  of  the  total  Army  today 
is  composed  of  draftees,  with  the  re- 
maining 85  percent  being  enlisted  men. 
Further,  the  volunteer  Army  provides 
us  with  a  far  more  efficient  and  compe- 
tent military.  It  would  give  us  men  who 
choose  to  serve,  rather  than  those  who 
are  forced  to.  It  would  give  us  men  who 
would  be  able  to  utilize  the  training  they 
received,  rather  than  their  returning  to 
civilian  life  within  a  short  period  of  time 
following  the  completion  of  this  training. 
We  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  merely 
training  men  who  will  be  in  the  service 
for  a  limited  time.  In  the  case  of  a  vol- 
unteer Army,  however,  we  can  assume 
that  the  men  would  stay  in  the  service 
longer,  and  therefore  they  will  be  able  to 
better  utilize  the  skills  which  they  ac- 
quired throughout  their  training  period. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  this  body  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  inequities  of  the  pres- 
ent draft  system,  and  replace  this  system 
with  one  which  is  based  upon  the  con- 
cept of  individual  choice.  Such  a  needed 
system  is  the  all-volunteer  Army. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  several 
of  my  House  colleagues  today  in  spon- 
soring legislation  to  abolish  the  draft 
and  to  replace  it  with  an  all-volimteer 
Army. 

Compulsory  military  service,  when  not 
essential  to  national  survival,  is  alien  to 
our  concept  of  a  democratic  society.  In 
my  opinion,  this  Nation  can  muster  an 
adequate  defense  force  of  willing  and 
dedicated  volunteers. 

Conscription  in  America  has  tradition- 
ally been  a  much  detested  expedient, 
utilized  only  diu-ing  the  most  extreme 
emergencies.  It  must  not  now  be  allowed 
to  persist  as  a  mere  convenience  to  our 
military  high  command.  It  is  crucial  to 


our  belief  in  nonauthoritarian  govern- 
ment that  it  does  not  become  a  regular 
fixture  of  our  society. 

In  193  years  of  national  existence,  only 
35  years  have  witnessed  a  recourse  to 
coercive  military  service  Imposed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  During  the  re- 
maining 165  years,  our  Nation  prospered 
and  won  several  wars  with  a  tightly  knit 
volunteer  Army.  If  there  is  any  tradition 
regarding  military  service,  it  is  one  of 
free  choice  in  whether  to  serve  or  not 
to  serve.  In  this  period  of  great  military 
influence,  it  is  vital  that  all  forms  of 
conscription  be  recognized  as  temporary, 
stop-gap  measures,  to  be  used  only  until 
a  voluntary  system  more  in  harmony 
with  our  form  of  society  can  be  reinsti- 
tuted.  No  other  policy,  regardless  of  its 
impartiality,  can  promote  the  ideal  of 
free  choice. 

Much  of  the  imrest  among  our  youth 
has  been  attributed  to  the  use  of  an  un- 
precedented peacetime  draft.  The  Na- 
tion's students  protest  the  draft  even 
though  they  are  protected  from  it  by  a 
discriminatory  deferment  system.  They 
have  clearly  recognized  that  the  present 
utilization  of  compulsory  military  serv- 
ice is  repugnant  to  the  tenets  on  which 
this  country  is  supposedly  structured.  It 
is  one  more  well-founded  observation 
which  supports  their  disillusionment 
with  this  Nation.  The  young  question 
whether  these  tenets  are  anything  more 
than  empty  political  rhetoric. 

Large  segments  of  our  society  are  be- 
ing alienated  from  their  Government  by 
the  unnecessary  use  of  conscription.  The 
draft  may  appear  administratively  con- 
venient and  cheap,  but  the  real  price  is  a 
growing  disenchantment  with  our  Fed- 
eral Government  and  a  loss  of  faith  in 
the  effectiveness  and  validity  of  our  tra- 
ditional beliefs. 

The  draft  has  now  been  with  us  for  the 
longest  continuous  period  in  our  history, 
21  years.  By  its  sheer  longevity  it  has  ac- 
quired the  powerful  backing  of  the  status 
quo,  and  thus— many  argue  that  con- 
scription is  the  only  practical  method  of 
meeting  our  manpower  needs.  It  is  not. 
There  are  many  compelling  arguments 
for  a  rapid  transition  to  a  volunteer 
force  and  the  elimination  of  all  compul- 
sive systems. 

The  pool  of  potential  volunteers  is 
rapidly  growing.  By  1975,  the  nimiber  of 
young  men  reaching  draft  age  each  year 
wiU  have  increased  by  300,000  to  over 
2,100.000.  With  the  resulting  drop  in  the 
percentage  of  our  youth  needed  for  serv- 
ice, it  will  become  even  more  difficult  to 
decide  fairly  who  should  ser\'e  under  a 
compulsive  system. 

The  draft  creates  an  excessive  turn- 
over of  personnel.  As  few  as  3  percent  of 
draftees  reenlist.  Not  only  is  the  Army 
faced  with  constantly  training  entire 
divisions  of  new  troops,  but  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency,  a  very  high  percentage 
of  our  soldiers  would  have  less  than  1 
or  2  years  of  experience.  With  enlistees,  a 
higher  level  of  training  could  be  achieved, 
and  the  turnover  among  volunteers  is 
only  15  percent  a  year.  An  important 
bonus  would  be  that  a  smaller,  better 
trained  Army  would  be  more  effective 
than  a  larger  one  composed  of  draftees. 
We  will  be  exchanging  quantity  for 
quality.   Morale   is   lower   among   those 
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serving  under  compulsion  than  among 
those  who  have  volunteered.  Volunteers 
working  with  and  meeting  discontented 
draftees  will  have  their  own  morale 
effected. 

A  return  to  a  volunteer  force  will  end 
the  discriminatory  practices  inherent  In 
our  draft.  It  is  a  scandal  that  the  rich 
and  those  in  college  are  able  to  avoid 
service,  leaving  the  major  burden  on  the 
lower  and  middle  classes.  The  draft  Is 
being  used  as  a  weapon  to  stifle  legiti- 
mate dissent.  Minority  groups,  struggling 
for  equal  treatment  live  in  expectation  of 
punitive  draft  decisions.  Students  and 
nonstudents  should  be  able  to  make  deci- 
sions without  having  to  consider  how  the 
alternatives  will  effect  their  draft  clas- 
sification. Schools  and  employers  should 
accept  people  for  their  qualifications 
rather  than  for  their  draft  status.  Every- 
one— businesses,  schools,  and  the  Army — 
would  benefit  by  the  transition  to  a 
volunteer  force. 

Objections  to  a  volunteer  force  result 
more  from  bureaucratic  intransigence 
than  from  true  practical  difficulties.  The 
armual  cost  of  such  a  force  would  be  far 
below  the  dubious  Department  of  De- 
fense estimate  of  $17  billion.  Most  experts 
estimate  a  more  realistic  $8  billion  price 
tag.  Proper  fiscal  management  in  the 
Pentagon  alone  would  supply  a  large  part 
of  this  added  cost.  If  this  Nation  can 
afford  a  senseless  war,  the  least  it  can  do 
is  to  fund  a  career  Army  tc  fight  it. 

I  take  strong  issue  with  the  argument 
that  a  volunteer  army  would  be  over- 
whelmingly black  or  poor.  The  higher 
pay  would  be  as  attractive  to  whites  as 
to  blacks,  and  if  every  minority  group 
member  eligible  for  service  enlisted,  they 
would  still  constitute  a  minority  of  our 
fighting  forces.  Even  if  the  percentage 
of  minority  group  members  and  poor 
people  in  the  army  were  to  rise,  there  can 
be  no  rational  objection  to  creating  de- 
cent opportunities  at  competitive  rates 
for  the  socially  disadvantaged. 

The  fear  that  a  professional  amiy 
would  be  a  threat  to  our  democracy  is 
barely  applicable  to  the  draft  issue.  This 
danger  has  always  come  from  the  top 
military  elite,  which  would  be  unaffected 
by  any  change  in  the  lower  ranks.  Armies 
of  draftees  have  follov.-ed  military  dic- 
tators as  enthusiastically  as  groups  of 
volunteers.  The  responsibility  for  keep- 
ing the  Army's  infiuence  limited  remains 
with  the  people  and  the  Government. 
Whether  that  army  is  composed  of  con- 
scripts or  of  volunteers  makes  little  dif- 
ference. 

The  objection  that  a  volunteer  force 
would  be  incapable  of  rapid  expansion 
has  been  overdramatized.  A  draft 
structure  should  be  retained  for  use  In 
an  emergency,  or  a  waiting  list  should 
be  instituted  if  enlistments  exceed  the 
.spots  available.  The  present  draft  with 
its  monttily  quotas  would  be  no  quicker 
in  expanding  our  Armed  Forces  than 
would  be  any  of  several  contingency 
methods. 

Finally,  to  consider  a  career  army  as 
a  group  of  mercenaries  would  be  to  put 
all  our  present  professionals  in  the  same 
category.  For  most  of  our  history,  we 
have  relied  on  a  career  army  without 
detriment  to  oar  national  reputation. 
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Certainly,  no  one  is  going  to  enlist  for 
spoils  or  riches.  Remove  the  stigma  of 
compulsion,  raise  the  low  pay  scales 
which  presently  make  the  draft  seem  im- 
portant since  It  discourages  volimteers — 
and  the  army  will  become  just  another 
respected  vocation. 

Financially.  America  can  afford  a  vol- 
unteer army.  Socially,  America  cannot 
afford  the  draft.  The  draft,  not  a  volun- 
teer army,  is  the  luxury.  If  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  precepts  on  which  it  is 
based  are  to  retain  their  credibility 
among  the  yoimg,  the  minorities  and 
among  large  segments  of  the  middle 
class — we  must  put  an  end  to  the  present 
system.  It  is  contradictory  to  our  Nation's 
political  system  and  a  crime  against  its 
citizens. 

Too  many  American  boys  from  too 
many  families  liave  witnessed  the  dis- 
criminatory. un-American  practices 
which  have  found  fertile  ground  in  an 
unjustly  imposed  and  in-managed  con- 
scription pohcy.  We  can  no  longer  tol- 
erate it.  There  is  nothing  to  revise — it 
rests  on  grounds  which  are  not  consistent 
with  freedom  of  choice  or  national  secu- 
rity. It  has  been  utilized  to  the  detriment 
of  both  and  it  must  be  abolished. 


It  is  my  conviction  that  the  advocates 
of  ABM  are  not  soundly  evaluating  the 
priorities  Involved  In  the  national  wel- 
fare. 

I  Intend  to  keep  on  fighting  ABM.  A 
battle  has  been  lost,  but  not  the  war. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today,  on  a 
volunteer  army. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 


THE  SENATE  ABM  VOTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  F.'.RBSTEnr)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
as  convinced  today  as  ever  that  the  anti- 
ballistlc-missile  system  could  turn  out 
to  be  the  most  tragic  and  costly  military 
dud  in  the  Nation's  liistory.  The  defeat 
of  the  antideplojTnent  amendment  in 
the  Senate  is  deplorable. 

The  administration  has  failed  utterly 
to  convince  the  American  people  that 
the  ABM  would  prove  to  be  an  effective 
deterrent.  I  have  always  maintained  that 
the  ABM  is  not  technically  feasible  and 
have  not  changed  my  mind,  I  doubt  that 
the  outccane  of  today's  Senate  action 
will  make  many  converts  for  the  ABM 
from  the  ranks  of  the  thoughtful. 

The  thought  of  an  expenditure  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  such  a  controversial 
defense  system  is  shocking  to  me  be- 
cause of  the  vital  necessity  of  substantial 
expenditures  for  social  and  humani- 
tarian purposes. 

I  regret  and  have  consistently  opposed 
the  administration's  decisicai  to  divert 
sorely  needed  resources  from  the  urgent 
re<jmr«nents  of  our  cities.  What  a  dif- 
ference a  few  billions  would  make  if  used 
to  combat  hunger,  despair,  housing  defi.- 
ciences  and  other  problems  faring  the 
underprivileged. 


■WRIGHT   PATMAN.    HAPPY 
BIRTHDAY 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1928  the  Congress  has  been  served  by  the 
honorable  Wright  Patman,  dean  of  the 
Texas  delegation  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  But  Wright  Patman  has 
served  the  people  of  Texas  even  longer 
than  his  great  service  in  the  House,  for 
he  has  also  been  a  member  of  the  Texas 
Legislature  and  a  district  attorney. 

Wright  Patman  is  in  all  ways  a  re- 
markable man.  He  is  and  has  long  been 
the  champion  of  the  interests  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen,  the  citizen  who  is  and 
has  been  the  backbone  of  Texas  First 
District  and  the  backbone  of  this  Nation. 
Weight  Patman  has  strong  convictions 
and  he  states  them  without  fear  and 
without  reservation.  Not  all  men  agree 
with  him.  but  all  men  must  respect  his 
energy,  his  intense  convictions,  and  his 
complete  integrity.  His  has  been  a  life 
of  selfless  service,  a  life  that  few  could 
emulate. 

Today  is  the  birthday  of  Wright  Pat- 
man. He  was  bom  on  this  date  in  1893,  at 
Patman's  Switch,  Tex. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  him  a 
most  happy  birthday  and  many  returns. 
So  long  S3  he  lives  and  serves,  the  people 
of  his  district  and  the  people  of  Texas 
and  the  United  States  will  be  well  served. 


A  WELCOME  TO  THE  NEW  CHIEF 
OF  ARMY  ENGINEERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Fallon)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  a  changing  of  the  guard  in 
one  of  our  most  highly  respected  agen- 
cies. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  a  new 
Chief — ^Lt.  Gen.  Frederick  J.  Clarke— 
and  I  know  I  express  the  sentiments  of 
this  body  in  extending  to  him  a  cordial 
welcome  and  hearty  congratulations  on 
hi.>  appointment. 

WeU-trained,  wdl-experienced  and 
well-quahfied  for  the  job.  General  Clarke. 
u  ho  has  been  Deputy  Chief  of  Engineers 
since  December  1966,  takes  over  as  Chief 
01  Army  Engineers  after  an  illustrious 
career  which  was  launched  with  liis 
praduation  from  West  Point,  further  en- 
hanced by  a  master's  degree  in  civil  en- 
fdneering  from  Cornell  University  and 
topped  off  by  a  wealth  cf  a^.'^ignments  at 
home  and  abroad  in  the  fields  of  civil 
and  military  construction. 

General  Clarke,  before  becomixig  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  Engineers,  was  commandinp 
generai,  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Center  at 
Fort  BeivQir,  and  ctramandant.  the  En©.- 
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neer  School,  Ffcrt  Belvoir,  Va..  from  1965 
to  1966.  He^wa4  Director  of  Military  Con- 
struction, bfflte  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. Washington,  DC,  from  1963  to 
1965.  in  chargq  of  the  worldwide  military 
construction  programs  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.        | 

Prom  1960  to  1963,  General  Clarice  was 
engineer  commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  one  lof  the  three  commission- 
ers then  chargjed  with  responsibility  for 
administrationi  of  the  Nation's  capital. 
General  Clarice  was  bom  in  Little  Falls, 
1.  1915,  and  was  com- 
he  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
pUowing  graduation  from 
Academy,  West  Point, 
masters  degree  m  civil 
engineering  from  Cornell  University  in 
1940.  He  is  alsq  a  graduate  of  the  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College  Armed 
Forces  Staff  College,  and  the  National 
War  CoDege.     ; 

A  registered!  professional  engineer. 
General  Clarke  is  also  a  Fellow  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and 
a  member  of  t|he  Society  of  American 
Military  Engineers,  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Society  <^f  Professional  Engineers, 
and  the  American  Public  Works  Asso- 
ciation. 

Although  General  Clarke  becomes 
Chief  of  Engineers  at  a  time  when  many 
sections  of  our  oountry  are  clamoring  for 
development  of  our  water  resources  to 
proceed  at  a  fakter  pace,  he  inherits  a 
healthy  and  growing  program.  His  is  a 
billion-dollar-a-jyear  agency  in  further- 
ing the  construcjtion  and  maintenance  of 
our  river  basinj  works.  At  the  present 
time,  some  280  projects  are  under  con- 
struction, and  about  100  more  are  in  the 
advance  engineering  stage.  The  future 
also  holds  prontise  with  more  than  330 
studies  for  new  projects  underway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  I»ublif  Works,  the  committee 
which  has  jurikiiction  over  the  civil 
works  activities  I  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, I  personally  wish  to  welcome  Gen- 
eral Clarke  as  the  newest  member  of  a 
long  line  of  dlst^ig\ushed  Chiefs  of  En 
gineers. 
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Anatoly  Marchenko.  Marchenko  as  re- 
cently as  1966  was  confined  in  a  Russian 
political  prison  and  because  of  his  testi- 
mony of  his  personal  experiences  there, 
was  returned  to  the  slave  labor  camp 
under  a  new  charge  of  "anti-Soviet 
propaganda." 

The  reprisal  by  the  Russian  Com- 
munists in  trying  to  suppress  Marchen- 
kos  memoirs  must  be  considered  the 
best  gufirantee  of  the'truth  and  accuracy 
of  his  reporting. 

Because  there  are  American  fighting 
men  and  other  citizens  presently  lan- 
guishing in  Communist  concentration 
camps  around  the  world,  Marchenko's 
testimony  may  be  revealing  as  to  the  in- 
human conditions  under  which  our  peo- 
ple are  being  held  captive. 

Before  removing  all  our  troops  from 
South  Vietnam,  those  in  leadership 
should  likewise  prepare  for  removal  of 
all  American  citizens  from  North  Viet- 
nam— imprisoned  in  Communist  camps. 
And  in  talks  and  summits  with  Red  dic- 
tators— our  leaders  must  demand  the  re- 
lease of  U.S.  prisoners  from  Red  labor 
camps.  Silence  and  inaction  at  such 
meetings  can  only  be  construed — both 
by  the  American  people  and  the  captive 
peoples  in  Communist-ruled  lands— as 
condoning  the  cruelty  and  brutality  of 
present-day  concentration  camps. 

I  include  at  this  point  an  introduction 
and  Anatoly  Marchenko's  "My  Testi- 
mony— Soviet  Prison  Camps  Today,"  as 
printed  in  the  August  Reader's  Digest, 
as  follows: 

Behind  the  Likes 


-        SOVIET  S 


LABOR  CAMPS 
•DAY 


(Mr.  RARIC^  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  ex^nd  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  I^cord  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result 
of  skillful  thoughlt  conditioning,  many  of 
our  unsuspecting  citizens  have  been  de- 
liberately misled  to  believe  that  Soviet 
Russia  is  mellowing  and  that  brutality — 
slave  labor  campB  and  individual  perse- 
cutions no  longer  exist  as  standard 
methods  of  "persuasive  education"  under 
the  Bolshevik  system.  Sensitivity  train- 
ing was  to  be  morfe  effective. 

In  fact,  we  have  even  been  subjected 
to  distorted  testlijiony  from  some  of  our 
Nation's  leaders  tihat  forced  labor  camps 
have  been  eliminated  from  the  so-called 
new  modem  Russia. 

To  know  thati  the  party  line  about 
Communist  mellc^wing  is  a  distortion  of 
the  facts,  one  need  only  look  to  the 
personal  testimony  of  one  Soviet  citizen, 


Some  months  ago.  an  editor  in  our  Paris 
office  began  to  read  the  French  newsweek- 
ly  LExpress.  It  was  part  of  his  regular  but 
intereetlng  routine,  reading  m  the  hope  of 
finding  material  usable  In  the  Digest. 

The  editor,  John  Flint,  started  to  skim 
a  long  article  entitled  "Les  Camps  Apris 
Khrushchev,"  written  by  one  Anatoly  March- 
enko. He  hadn't  got  far  Into  it  when  his  skin 
began  to  prickle  and  his  editorial  antennae 
to  quiver.  The  piece  was  a  remarkable  eye- 
witness account  of  life  In  Russia's  political 
prison  camps  between  i960  and  1966.  Its 
blistering  realism  stood  In  dramatic  con- 
trast to  recent  Soviet  claims  that  while, 
yes,  there  had  been  regrettable  Inhumanities' 
m  the  forced-labor  camps  during  the  StaUn 
era,  all  that  was  over  and  done  with  now. 
The  author  Insisted  from  personal  experience 
that  It  all  continues,  virtually  undiluted, 
even  today. 

Sensing  that  this  was  news  of  scoop  pro- 
portions, Flint  translated  the  article  and 
flashed  It  to  the  home  office  In  Pleasant- 
vllle.  Were  we  Interested? 

We  were  Indeed.  But  could  L'Express  tell 
us  more  about  It — what,  for  Instance,  was 
the  source  of  the  article?  It  was.  replied 
L'Express,  a  section  taken  from  a  copy  of 
an  unpublished  book  manuscript  In  their 
possession,  a  document  In  Russian,  smuggled 
out  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  microfilm.  Back 
flew  our  cable:  could  we  see  the  manu- 
script? But  of  course,  the  French  Journal 
replied. 

A  few  days  later  a  bulky  manuscript  ar- 
rived. The  xirgent  task  of  translation  was 
begun,  guided  by  the  Digest's  own  crack 
Kremllnologlst,  retired  senior  editor  Eu- 
gene Lyons.  Day  by  day,  with  mounting  ex- 
cltment,  we  read  Marchenko's  words  as  they 
emerged  In  English.  The  book  had  the  clear 
ring  of  authenticity.  Its  harrowing  revela- 
tions, the  richness  of  Incident,  made  It  grip- 
ping reading.  And  It  was  unique:  no  one 
else  has  written — and  got  safely  into  the 
hands  of  an  uncensored  publisher — a  major 


book  on  the  camps  as  they  exist  in  Russia 
today.  Without  hesitation,  we  bought  pub- 
lication rights  from  L'Express.*  A  condensed 
version  appears  on  page  193. 

Unlike  the  handful  of  other  Russian  au- 
thors who  have  dared  to  send  their  works 
out  to  the  free  world,  the  32-year-old  Mar- 
chenko is  not  a  member  of  the  Intelligentsia, 
but  one  of  the  proletariat— those  In  whose 
name  the  communist  revolution  was  made. 
A  sometime  machine  operator  and  freight 
loader,  with  only  eight  years  of  schooling, 
he  was  driven  by  his  experiences  to  an  elo- 
quence that  transcends  his  education.  The 
result  is  a  book  both  gruesome  and  poetic. 
In  Marchenko's  cry  for  Justice  and  free- 
dom, one  senses  the  true  voice  of  Russia. 
"I  do  not  consider  myself  a  writer,"  he  says. 
"These  notes  are  not  a  literary  work.  But 
there  Is  not  a  single  fictitious  character  here, 
not  one  invented  story.  Every  Incident,  every 
fact,  can  be  confirmed  by  others — by  hun- 
dreds, sometimes  thousands,  of  witnesses. 
They  could,  indeed,  supply  details  more  mon- 
strous than  I  am  going  to  relate." 

One  of  those  thousands  is  the  famed  writer 
Yull  Daniel,  a  prison  mate  of  Marchenko's. 
When  Marchenko  was  released,  Daniel  In- 
scribed the  flyleaf  of  a  book  for  him.  "You 
became  deaf  here,"  he  wrote,  "but  your  eyes 
have  been  opened." 

Marchenko's  freedom  was  short-lived.  In 
July  1968,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  three  Czech- 
oslovak Joiu-nals,  to  several  Western  com- 
munist newspapers,  and  to  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corp.  in  London,  assailing  Soviet 
opposition  to  the  liberalizing  reforms  of 
the  Dubcek  government  In  Czechoslovakia. 
His  protest,  of  course,  altered  nothing.  Just 
one  month  later,  tanks  rolled  and  Soviet 
troops    Invaded    Prague. 

Meanwhile,  the  KGB  arrested  Marchenko. 
He  was  promptly  tried — presumably  on 
charges  of  "anti-Soviet  propaganda" — con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  a  year  at  hard  labor 
m  the  same  camps  he  so  graphically  de- 
scribes In  his  book. 

Soviet  "justice"  is  nothing  if  not  thorough. 
This  past  February  Marchenko's  pretty.  29- 
year-old  blond  fiancee,  Irlna  Belgorodskaya 
was  tried  for  having  In  her  handbag  60  copies 
of  a  petition  protesting  Marchenko's  arrest. 
In  a  cloned  trial,  the  court  found  her  guilty 
of  "defaming  the  Soviet  state"  and  sentenced 
her  to  one  year  In  a  labor  camp.  As  she 
stepped  from  the  grim  courthouse  Into  freez- 
ing weather,  she  and  her  guards  were  con- 
fronted by  a  crowd  of  her  friends  and  sup- 
porters. "We're  with  you,  Irlna!"  they  shout- 
ed, and  showered  the  girl  with  bouquets  as 
the  police  hustled  her  Into  a  waiting  truck, 
and  away. 

Marchenko  himself  was  due  to  be  released 
this  August.  Now,  in  light  of  his  book,  It  is 
possible  that  he  will  be  tried  and  sentenced 
again — to  become.  In  the  words  of  a  tradi- 
tional labor-camp  song,  "an  eternal  prisoner." 
If  so,  there  is  at  least  some  comfort  in  the 
knowledge  that  truth  and  courage  are  also 
eternal,  and  hold  the  ultimate  power  to  make 
men  free. 

Thi  Editohs. 

Mt  Testimony:  Soviet  Prison  Camps  Today 
(By  Anatoly  Marchenko) 
(Note. — When  I  was  in  the  Vladimir  prison, 
I  was  often  seized  by  despair.  I  was  ready  to 
Jump  at  my  Jailers,  my  only  purpose  being 
to  perish — Just  as  other  prisoners  before  my 
eyee  had  committed  suicide.  Only  one  thing 
stopped  me  and  gave  me  the  strength  to  live: 


*  L'Express  Is  putting  all  money  and  roy- 
alties due  Marchenko,  Including  part  of 
the  Digest  payment  to  L'Express,  Into  a  spe- 
cial account  for  the  author.  In  addition, 
the  Digest  will  set  aside  a  further  payment 
to  Marchenko,  In  the  hope  that  he  will 
someday  be  free  to  collect  it. 
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the  hope  that  when  I  got  out  I  could  give  my 
testimony  and  tell  aU  that  I  had  witnessed. 

(In  the  last  few  j^ears,  varlo\is  literary  and 
documentary  worka  have  shed  light  on  the 
political  prison  camps  <rf  the  Stalin  era.  This 
is  all  to  the  good.  Yet  these  wcM-ks,  referring 
only  to  the  past,  may  create  the  Impression 
that  nothing  like  It  is — or  can  be — happening 
today.  This  la  not  so.  How  many  forgotten 
people  stre  still  prisoners!  How  many  new 
victims  are  coming  into  the  campe!  In  tact, 
the  camps  today,  if  less  niunerous,  are  Just 
as  horrible  as  In  Stalin's  time — in  some  re- 
spects better,  but  in  others  worse. 

(I  do  not  consider  myself  a  writer.  These 
notes  are  not  a  literary  effort.  During  my  six 
yesrs  In  prisons  and  camps  I  Just  tried  to  see 
and  to  remember.  There  Is  not  a  single  flctl- 
tious  character  here,  nor  one  Invented  story. 
Every  incident,  every  fact,  can  be  confirmed 
by  hundreds,  sometimes  thousands,  of  wlt- 
nefises.  My  friends  and  fellow  prisoners  could. 
Indeed,  supply  details  and  fact  more  mon- 
strous than  those  I  am  going  to  relate.) 

My  name  Is  Anatoly  Marchenko.  I  was 
born  in  1938  In  the  small  Siberian  town  of 
Barablnak.  My  father  worked  on  the  railroad. 
My  mother  was  a  cleaning  woman.  Both  are 
illiterate. 

After  eight  years  In  school,  I  became  a 
construction  worker  and  traveled  all  over 
Siberia,  wherever  new  hydroelectric  stations 
were  being  erected.  It  was  In  Karaganda,  in 
Kazakhstan  province,  that  I  first  tangled 
with  the  law.  There  was  a  fight  in  our  bar- 
racks. By  the  time  the  mllltla  came  to  break 
It  up,  most  of  the  leading  brawlers  had  run 
away,  but  they  grabbed  all  those  stin  there — 
me  among  them.  They  tried  us  all  In  one  day, 
with  no  effort  to  find  out  who  was  guilty  or 
innocent.  So  I  had  my  first  taste  of  Russian 
Justice  in  the  Karaganda  camps. 

After  my  release,  I  decided  to  escape  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  simply  could  not  see  any 
alternative.  A  young  man  named  Anatoly 
Budrovsky  Joined  me,  and  on  October  29. 
1980.  we  tried  to  cross  the  Iranian  border. 
Soviet  guards  captured  us  50  yards  from  the 
frontier. 

For  five  months  the  KGB  (secret  police) 
held  me  In  soUtAry  confinement.  Every  day 
two  lnterT0gat(»«  grilled  me,  determined  to 
obtain  an  admission  that  I  was  a  traitor  to 
my  country.  But  I  did  not  break  down. 
Though  there  was  no  real  evidence  support- 
ing their  charge,  I  was  tried  for  treason. 

On  March  3,  1961,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Turkmen  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUc  re- 
viewed my  case.  For  two  days,  behind  closed 
d£>ors,  they  asked  me  the  same  questions  that 
I  bad  been  asked  during  the  interrogations, 
and  I  answered  them,  denying  that  I  was  a 
traitor.  However,  my  comrade  Budrovsky 
testified  against  me  to  win  leniency  for  him- 
self. I  asked  the  court  why  they  Ignored  other 
witnesses  favorable  to  my  case  and  believed 
him.  I  was  told:  "The  court  decides  for  Itself 
which  evidence  Is  correct  and  which  It  should 
believe.'' 

In  the  end,  Budrovsky  was  given  two  years 
for  trying  to  cross  the  frontier;  I  was  sen- 
tenced to  six  years  for  treason.  I  was  then 
23  years  old. 

Much  later  I  would  realize  that  by  brand- 
ing me  a  traitor  they  had  mutilated  not 
merely  six  years  of  my  Ufe  but  my  entire 
future.  At  the  time  I  had  only  one  feeling: 
something  had  happened  which  made  a 
mockery  of  Justice,  and  I  was  powerless  to 
fight  It. 

I  was  told  I  would  be  sent  to  a  "Komsomol 
(Young  Communist  League)  building  site,'' 
and  shortly  after  my  trial  I  was  shipped  out. 
I  traveled  by  stolypinsky  vagon,  a  special 
railroad  car  used  since  the  tsars'  time  for 
transporting  convicts,  and  by  KOB  vans 
known  as  "Black  Ravens."  In  the  latter  there 
Is  room  for  about  ten  prisoners,  but  some 
30  of  ua  were  crammed  In  so  tight  that 
even  a  dead  man  could  not  have  fallen  down. 


I  was  shipped  through  several  staging 
points:  Tashkent,  Alma  At*.  Novosibirsk.  At 
the  end  at  May,  after  nearly  three  months 
In  transit.  I  came  to  Potma.  In  the  Infamous 
Mordovian  camps  about  300  miles  southeast 
of  Moscow.  A  vast  area  here  Is  crisscrossed  by 
high  barbed-wire  fences,  studded  with 
watchtowers,  flooded  at  night  by  search- 
lights, patrolled  by  soldiers  with  police  dogs. 
Everywhere  there  are  wamtngB:  "Halt!  For- 
bidden Zone!" 

In  this  region  one  sees  more  soldiers,  offi- 
cers and  secret  police  than  local  people;  more 
dogs  than  In  the  sheep-ralslng  regions  of 
the  Caucasus.  The  statistics  here  are  curious- 
ly out  of  balance.  There  are  vastly  more  men 
than  women,  for  Instance,  and  there  Is  a 
remarkable  diversity  of  natloneU  groups.  Rus- 
slarns,  Ukrainians,  Latvians,  Estonians,  mem- 
bers of  many  other  nationalities  have  been 
coming  to  this  camp  complex  for  years  and 
decades.  From  all  comers  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, children  of  today's  prisoners  gather  to 
be  near  their  parents.  Fathers  and  older 
brothers  of  many  of  the  people  now  serving 
sentences,  having  themselves  been  prisoners, 
lie  burled  In  this  soil. 

Now  I,  too.  would  contribute  my  mite  to 
the  Mordovian  statistics. 

THB    CTJHTEW  TOLLS 

Prom  the  Potma  receiving  center  I  was 
sent  to  Camp  No.  10,  a  large  compound  of 
wooden  buildings  behind  barbed  wire.  In  one 
of  the  overcrowded  barracks  I  located  a  bunk, 
then  obtained  a  straw  mattress,  pillow  and 
blanket.  At  the  commissary  I  picked  up 
threadbare  black  pants,  Jacket  and  cap,  un- 
dershirts, quilted  coat,  boots  and  two  sets  of 
underwear — the  regulation  work  clothes. 

Shortly  the  dinner  hour  struck,  and  I  fol- 
lowed the  other  men  to  the  mess  hall.  It  was 
fiUed  with  closely  placed  tables  made  of 
coarse  boards  with  benches  on  either  side, 
and  already  It  was  mobbed  and  noisy.  I 
Joined  a  food  line  and  slowly  progressed  up 
to  a  window,  where  a  bowl  of  soup  was 
handed  to  me.  The  thin  liquid  was  called 
shchee.  meaning  cabbage  soup,  but  It  was 
a  parody  of  that  national  dish.  The  second 
course  was  a  watery  gruel,  about  three  table- 
spoons In  all.  It  took  only  a  minute  to  swal- 
low It. 

In  time  I  learned  that  the  diet  was  scien- 
tifically designed  to  keep  us  barely  alive. 
The  dally  portion  was  2400  calories.  Includ- 
ing 700  grams  of  bread — about  one  and  a 
half  pounds — and  50  grams  of  meat.  (The 
poUce  dogs  on  guard  duty  received  450  grams 
of  meat.) 

This  diet  Is  far  less  than  a  man  requires  If 
he  Is  doing  hard  work.  And  even  so,  we  didn't 
get  all  we  were  supposed  to.  When  the  meat 
was  brought  to  the  kitchen  for  preparation, 
you  looked  at  It  in  bewilderment.  It  was  blue, 
and  bones,  sinew,  tendon  were  all  you  could 
see.  If  we  got  15  grams  of  real  meat  a  day 
we  were  lucky.  When  the  cabbage  was 
brought  in — black,  slimy  and  putrid — we 
could  not  at  first  even  guess  what  It  was.  In 
the  summertime,  the  stench  could  knock  you 
out.  Much  of  the  food  had  to  be  thrown  away. 

Following  my  Introduction  to  this  diet,  the 
chief  of  my  compound  summoned  me  to  his 
office.  His  room  was  small  and  neat.  On  one 
wall  was  a  portrait  of  Lenin,  on  another, 
Khrushchev. 

He  examined  my  dossier  and  went  through 
the  usual  questions:  my  name,  birth  date, 
the  statute  under  which  I  had  been  con- 
victed. Then  In  a  dry  official  tone,  he  listed 
the  camp  rules.  I  must  come  to  work  In  the 
regulation  clothes.  I  must  attend  polttlcal- 
Indoctrtnatlon  classes  every  Thursday.  "The 
prisoner  Is  obliged  .  .  .  obliged  .  .  .obliged  .  .  ." 
If  I  broke  the  rules,  I  might  be  deprived  of 
the  once-a-year  visit  from  my  family,  of  my 
limited  rights  to  buy  Items  at  the  commis- 
sary, of  the  right  to  receive  food  packages,  or 
to  write  and  receive  letters.  For  serious  In- 


fractions, I  could  also  b«  put  In  solitary  con- 
finement. 

"All  right,"  he  concluded.  "Tomorrow  you 
begin  work  In  the  fields.  You  can  go." 

In  the  barracks  the  platoon  leader,  himself 
a  prisoner,  asked  me  how  long  I  was  In  for. 
When  I  told  him,  he  remarked,  "Six  years. 
That's  child's  play."  Others  smiled,  too. 

They  wanted  to  know  about  my  trial.  Had 
I  been  allowed  to  read  ray  formal  sentence? 
I  answered  no.  "Yes,  that's  how  they  still 
do  It,"  they  said.  Almost  all  of  them  had. 
like  myself,  been  tried  and  condemned  be- 
hind closed  doors.  "True,  there  ape  some 
people  here  who  had  public  trials,"  they  said, 
"but  they  are  ordinary  criminals,  embezzlers 
and  the  like." 

After  supper.  I  took  a  walk  In  the  com- 
pound enclosTire.  It  was  a  warm  spring  night. 
The  grass  was  beginning  to  grow.  But  shortly, 
even  before  it  was  completely  dark,  the 
searchlights  In  the  watchtowers  went  on.  I 
returned  to  the  barracks  to  make  up  my 
bunk. 

At  ten  o'clock  I  heard  the  curfew — a  length 
of  rail  struck  ten  times.  Even  before  the 
ringing  stopp>ed,  I  could  hear  another  rail, 
far  away  in  another  compoxmd;  then  more 
and  more,  still  farther  off.  Suddenly  it  was 
as  if  I  could  hear  this  same  signal  even  In 
Moscow,  echoed  by  the  clock  In  the  Spassky 
Tower  In  Red  Sqiiare.  In  my  Imagination  a 
curfew  was  pealing  from  the  Par  East  to 
the  frontiers  of  Europe — from  camp  to  camp, 
across  the  entire  country. 

A    PLAN    TO   ESCAPE 

The  next  morning  at  7:30,  after  twice  being 
thoroughly  searched,  we  were  inarched  under 
armed  guard  through  a  sort  of  no-man's-land 
to  the  work  zones.  In  the  fields  red  fiags 
marked  the  area  beyond  which  we  were  for- 
bidden to  step.  I  performed  simple  farmer's 
chores,  such  as  planting  cabbages,  tomatoes, 
potatoes  and  carrots.  But  after  a  long  day. 
without  a  minute's  rest,  few  of  us  had  met 
the  work  quota.  FVilIure  to  reach  It,  or  poor 
work  (as  Judged  by  the  administrators), 
meant  penalties,  including  a  special  famine 
diet. 

TTie  first  month  I  worked  very  hard.  We 
were  paid  as  much  for  this  labor  as  on  the 
outside — between  70  and  75  rubles  a  month. 
The  difference  was  that  a  free  worker  has 
only  his  taxes  deducted.  In  camp  we  also  paid 
taxes  but.  In  addition,  60  percent  of  our  wages 
went  for  camp  maintenance.  From  what  was 
left,  a  few  more  rubles  went  for  our  prison 
uniforms,  and  another  13  were  deducted  for 
food.  (As  a  free  man,  I  spent  50  rubles  a 
month  for  food,  and  cannot  honestly  say  I 
ate  well.) 

Ironically,  bllboards  all  over  the  camp  ex- 
horted us  to  "Save  and  buy  a  car!"  Yet  we 
were  lucky  If  during  our  entire  prison  term 
we  could  keep  enough  for  a  suit  and  a  pair 
of  shoes  when  released.  The  first  month  I 
was  credited  with  only  48  kopecks  (about 
50  cents).  The  next  month,  nothing. 

I  was  tempted  to  say  to  hell  with  the  back- 
breaking  labor,  let  them  put  me  In  solitary! 
But  long  ago  I  had  decided  that,  no  matter 
how  tolerable  the  camp.  I  would  not  sit 
behind  wire.  I  would  escape  somehow.  Thus 
I  had  to  make  friends  with  other  prisoners, 
and  learn  all  I  could  about  the  camp.  Perhaps 
I  would  find  a  comrade  for  the  attempt. 

One  of  the  first  persons  I  met  was  Anatoly 
Burov.  a  short,  baldheaded  man  In  his  30s. 
He  had  been  a  child  of  only  two  or  three  when 
his  family  were  deprived  of  their  land  and 
belongings  because  his  father  was  considered 
a  kulak,  or  rich  peasant.  (During  the  forced 
collectivization  of  the  19306,  anyone  who  had 
two  cows  or  refiised  to  Join  a  collective  farm 
was  Included  in  the  term.)  One  spring  a 
number  of  kulak  famlUes  were  roiinded  up 
and  taken  by  boat  down  the  Ob  River.  After  a 
while,  they  were  simply  dumped  on  the  shore 
In  a  deserted  area  and  told  to  shift  for 
themselves. 
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The  outcasts  jdug  some  mud  huts  under- 
ground, then  cut  trees  to  buUd  cabins.  Slow- 
ly the  Burovs  and  other  exiled  famlUes  began 
to  work  together.  They  made  homes,  tended 
the   fields.   Then    three   or  four   years   later 
the   governmen((   boat   returned.    The    com 
munlty  was  a  great  surprise  to  the  commu 
nlst  officials.  "You  are  supposed  to  be  dead, 
they  said.  'But  here  you  are,  kulaks  again!" 
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A   month   pasked,   then   a   detachment   of 
soldiers  arrived.  Once  again  the  families  were 

uprooted,  deprlvfed  of  land  and  belongings 

"They  didn't  e^ten  let  us  have  a  spoon" — 
and  set  down  In  p  wilderness.  Taken  into  the 
army  in  1945.  Bjurov  ran  away,  was  caught 
and  drew  a  flvej-year  sentence.  Twice  after 
that  he  tried  to  escape.  When  I  met  him  he 
had  been  a  prltoaer  for  16  years. 

I  liked  Burov,  and  together  we  planned  to 
dig  a  tunnel.  Cautiously  enlisting  the  aid  of 
a  third  prisoner,  we  b€^an  to  scout  for  the 
best  site.  We  ha<;i  the  hours  between  curfew 
at  10  pjn.  and  ii  bed-check  at  2  a.m..  and 
from  then  on  until  dawn,  In  which  to  work. 
However,  our  effDrts  were  In  vain.  We  dug 
first  under  our  own  barracks,  but  at  a 
depth  of  half  a  B|et€r  we  came  to  water.  The 
following  nlghtsjwe  examined  all  the  other 
barracks— with  tlie  same  results.  Yet  we  were 
so  determined  t^  escape  that  we  kept  on 
lookln'g. 

Meanwhile,  out  strength  began  to  give 
out.  It  was  not  easy  to  go  without  sleep  most 
of  the  night,  the  i  work  all  day,  while  sub- 
sisting on  camp  lare.  In  June  I  fell  ill  with 
an  inflammation  of  the  ears.  Several  times 
I  went  to  the  dcctor,  only  to  be  told  that 
since  I  had  no  fev^r  I  was  only  trying  to  avoid 
°~  """  '^''  of  June,  I  was  no  longer 
_      .  J  quota,  and  so  I  was  sent 

to  solitary  confinement,  the  usual  punish- 
ment. 

was  an  ordinary  barracks 

about  half  a  mile  from  Camp  No.  10,  divided 

Into    various     tyjes    of    cells.    Some    were 

literally  for  soUtai  y  confinement;  others  held 

two  or  as  many  es  20  persons.  All  the  cells 

had  bare  boards  for  beds  and  a  peephole  In 

the  door.  In  one  cc  rner  stood  a  riisty  parasha, 

the  slop  pall,  or    oilet,  found  In  all  Soviet 

prisons.  For  the  prescribed  daily  walks,  there 

was  a  tiny  yard— hot  a  blade  of  grass,  since 

anything  growing  would  have  been  eaten  by 

the  prisoners. 

The  principal  punishment  In  solitary  was 

"■*    '"'"'    For   breakfast    we    got   a   cup   of 

the  day's  bread  ration  of 

450   grams    (one   found).   At   lunchtime   we 

might  get  a  contajlner  of  soup  with  bits  of 

swimming  in   it.   Supper 

piece  of  codfish  the  size 

of   a  matchbox.   There   was  not   a  gram   of 

sugar  or  fat. 

Even  the  regular  camp  food,  although  a 

seml-starvatlon   dlit,   began   to   look   like   a 

for  my  stretch  in  solitary 


feast,  and  I  waited 


whole  prison  term 


As  soon  as  I 
and  I  and  our  frlenjl 
attempt:   a  tunnel 
Just  being  erected 
movies   were  being 
barracks   yard, 
able  to  slip  away  u 
the    partly    finished 
dark. 

As  we  dug.  a  ray 
would    now    and 
Each   time,  we  quljjkly 
for  it  to  glide  away 
a  meter  without  mkhap 
farther,  water  appe 
denly  Burov  r\ished 


appei  ired 


to  end  more  eagerly  than  for  the  end  of  my 


I  sat  in  solitary  for  seven 


days  and  came  out  so  weak  I  had  to  hold 
onto  the  walls  to  support  myself.  Despite 
that,  I  was  required  to  go  to  work  the  next 
day. 

"SAVE    us    rSO  LI    THIS    HAPPY    LIFE" 

began  to  feel  better,  Burov 

decided  on  a  new  escape 

beneath  a  new  barracks 

We  chose  a  night  when 

shown  outdoors  in  the 

Aftiir  the  newsreel  we  were 

f  observed,  and  met  Inside 

building.    It    was    very 


of  light  from  the  tower 

tben    cross    the    building. 

stooped  and  waited 

We  dug  down  about  half 

,  but  20  centimeters 

Failure  again!  Sud- 

in.  He  had  been  standing 


watch  outside.   "The  guard  Just  passed  the 
window!"  he  whispered  excitedly. 

Had  we  been  discovered?  We  filled  the  hole 
quickly,  but  as  we  emerged  from  the  build- 
ing, the  entire  area  was  suddenly  flooded 
with  light.  We  were  completely  blinded.  We 
tried  to  hide  but  the  guards  dragged  us  into 
the  open  and  showered  us  with  blows.  For 
fear  of  being  overpowered,  these  guards  car- 
ried no  guns,  but  each  was  equipped  with  a 
pointed  stick.  They  also  used  their  metal- 
tipped  boots,  kicking  oUr  legs. 

"Killers!  Torturers!"  the  other  prisoners 
shouted  at  oiu:  tormentors.  To  scare  the  pris- 
oners, guards  from  a  tower  fired  several  vol- 
leys over  their  heads. 

As  we  were  led  away,  I  walked  with  my 
head  bent  low  and  my  hands  trying  to  pro- 
tect my  face,  fending  off  blows  with  my  el- 
bows. But  soon  my  body  ceased  to  react  to 
pain. 

We  were  taken  before  a  major  for  ques- 
tioning, then  handcuffed,  msu-ched  to  a  spe- 
cial cell,  ordered  up  against  a  wall  and  beaten 
again.  Now  we  could  not  even  use  our  arms 
to  protect  our  faces.  Afterward  the  guards 
threw  us  to  the  floor  and  stomped  us  with 
their  boots. 

"That's  the  way!"  the  major  kept  saying. 
"Let  them  remember  and  tell  others  how 
they  tried  to  run  away!" 

After  a  time  they  removed  the  hand- 
cuffs and  dragged  us  Into  another  cell.  Here 
we  lay.  bloodied,  bruised  and  barely  able  to 
move,  for  three  or  four  days.  The  door  would 
open  occasionally  and  food  would  be  shoved 
In.  But  at  first  we  could  not  get  up  to  take  It. 
We  were  now  in  the  zone  of  special  regi- 
men or  "spetz,"  in  prisoners'  lingo.  What 
kind  of  wild  beasts  are  confined  here,  under 
seven  locks,  behind  heavy  bars  and  rows  of 
barbed  wire  outside?  All  those  who  plan  to 
escape,  or  resist  the  guards  or  repeatedly  fall 
to  fulfill  their  work  quotas. 

The  cells  In  the  special  regimen  are  much 
like  those  in  solitary,  and  again  the  main 
punishment  is  hunger.  But,  in  spetz,  the 
prisoners  are  forced  to  work  even  harder  than 
before.  If  your  quota  Is  not  met,  the  already 
meager  food  ration  is  reduced — and  with  less 
nourishment  you're  sure  to  drop  farther  and 
farther  behind.  You  do  not  die  of  starvation 
outright,  but  are  gradually  drained  of  all 
strength. 

Men  kept  in  spetz  for  years  are  reduced  to 
a  condition  of  complete  animalism.  They 
forget  what  self-respect,  honor  and  morality 
mean.  In  every  cell  are  one  or  more  Informers 
ready  to  squeal  on  other  prisoners  in  order 
to  gain  a  bit  of  extra  food  or  some  smaU 
privilege  for  themselves.  Others,  more  des- 
perate, hang  themselves.  Or  they  cut  their 
veins  under  the  blankets  at  night.  Or  they 
mutilate  themselves. 

One  day  while  I  was  there  three  prisoners 
decided  to  commit  suicide.  During  working 
hours  they  left  the  brick  factory  and  went 
to  the  fence  that  surrounded  the  compound. 
"Don't  climb!  I'll  shoot!"  a  guard  in  a 
tower  shouted. 

"Please  do  us  that  favor.  Save  us  from  this 
happy  life!"  a  prisoner  called  back,  and 
began  to  climb.  As  he  reached  the  top  an 
automatic  weapon  chattered,  and  he  was  hit. 
His  corpse,  entangled  in  the  wire,  remained 
hanging  on  the  fence.  The  second  man  began 
to  climb,  calmly  Inviting  a  similar  death. 
Again  the  tower  guard  obliged.  Then  the 
third  went  up  and  also  drew  fire.  I  was  later 
told  he  was  not  killed  and  was  seen  at  the 
hospital  In  Camp  3.  Thus  he  got  away  from 
spetz  only  for  a  time.  The  other  two  had 
escaped  forever. 


THE    TATTOOED    MAN 

In  spetz  I  witnessed  things  I  never  would 
have  believed  if  I  had  not  seen  them.  Worst 
of  all  were  the  tattoos  with  which  some 
prisoners  covered  themselves.  I  saw  two  men, 
for    example,    who    had    tattooed    on    their 


cheeks  and  foreheads  such  phrases  as  "Com- 
munists are  executioners"  and  "Communists 
drink  the  people's  blood."'  In  large  letters 
across  his  forehead,  another  prisoner  had 
tattooed,  "Slave  of  Khrushchev." 

Usually  these  people  were  ordinary  crim- 
inals who,  in  prison,  had  deliberately  planned 
to  get  into  political  camps  in  the  mistaken 
belief  that  conditions  there  are  more  toler- 
able, that  the  work  is  easier,  the  treatment 
more  humane.  Such  men  may  write  a  leaflet 
attacking  the  Party;  they  have  been  known 
to  make  an  American  flag  out  of  rags  and 
hang  It  in  some  public  place. 

Of  course  they  face  rapid  disillusionment, 
for  in  the  political  camps  they  go  even 
hungrier  than  before.  They  are  more  apt  to 
get  solitary,  more  likely  to  get  beat  up  by 
the  guards.  Soon  some  of  them  begin  to 
voice  complaints,  only  to  realize  that  It  Is 
useless.  And  so  they  resort  to  other  forms  of 
protest — such  as  tattooing,  a  practice  learned 
in  the  criminal  camps. 

In  our  spetz  barracks  I  saw  a  young  man, 
Nikolai  Shcherbakov,  who  did  not  have  a 
single  spot  of  unmarked  skin  on  his  face. 
On  one  cheek  was  tattooed  the  inscription, 
"Lenin  is  an  executioner."  and  on  the  other, 
"Because  of  him  millions  suffer."  Under 
his  eyes  the  tattoos  read:  "Khrush- 
chev, Brezhnev,  Voroshilov — all  execu- 
tioners." On  his  scrawny  neck.  In  black,  was 
the  rough  outline  of  a  hand  gripping  his 
throat.  This  hand  was  initialed  KPSS  (Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union),  and  the 
thumb.  KOB. 

One  evening  In  September,  word  spread 
through  the  barracks  that  Shcherbakov  had 
cut  off  one  of  his  ears.  Before  the  amputation 
he  tattooed  a  message  on  it.  Then  he  banged 
on  the  door  of  his  cell  and  when  a  guard 
opened  the  peephole,  he  threw  the  ear  at  him. 
It  read:  "Gift  for  the  22nd  Congress."" 

How  do  prisoners  tattoo  themselves?  I 
have  seen  it  done  may  times.  A  man  pulls 
a  nail  out  of  his  shoe,  or  picks  up  a  piece 
of  wire,  and  patiently  shapes  It  Into  a  sharp 
pin  by  rubbing  it  against  a  stone.  To  make 
Ink,  he  burns  a  piece  of  black  rubber,  usually 
from  the  sole  of  a  shoe,  and  combines  it 
carefully  with  urine.  With  these  materials 
he  then  begins  to  puncture  his  skin. 

Why  did  these  unfortunate  people  mutilate 
themselves  for  life?  To  mark  your  face,  you 
must  have  given  up  all  hope  of  a  normal 
existence.  You  must  begin  to  feel,  as  a  camp 
song  puts  It,  "like  an  eternal  prisoner."'  I 
wondered  about  Shcherbakov.  Why  had  he 
cut  off  his  ear?  What  for? 

And  yet  in  moments  of  helpless  despair  I. 
too.  found  myself  thinking:  Why  not  throw 
a  piece  of  my  own  body  at  the  torturers?  At 
such  moments  you  don't  ask  yourself  "What 
for?" 

CEIX  NO.  54 

I  spent  three  months  In  spetz,  plus  15  days 
In  solitary.  Then  I  was  called  before  a  "peo- 
ple's court"  for  trial.  There  was  a  Judge, 
some  spectators — mostly  camp  ofliclals — and 
two  associate  Justices,  an  elderly  man  and 
woman,  representing  "the  people."  They 
were  Just  decorative  dummies,  and  no  one 
addressed  a  word  to  them  during  the  entire 
affair. 

When  the  Judge  began  asking  me  ques- 
tions. I  announced  that  I  refused  to  take 
part  in  this  comedy.  In  the  end,  he  declared 
that  three  years  of  my  sentence  In  camp 
were  to  be  replaced  by  three  years  In  prison 

I  was  to  be  moved  to  Vladimir,  a  city  some 
110  miles  east  of  Moscow  where  there  is  a 
prison  dating  from  tsarist  times.  The  trip 
again  by  stolypinsky  lagon  with  many  other 
prisoners,  took  several  days.  At  one  station 
we  were  lined  up  in  columns  of  fives  and,  sur- 
rounded by  dogs  and  guards,  marched  across 
a  footbridge  over  the  tracks. 

A  crowd  had  gathered,  watching  the  scene 
and  some  people  ehouted,  "FeUows,  where  are 
you  going?  "  Several  packs  of  cigarettes  were 
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tossed  Into  our  column,  also  cigars  and  even 
money. 

Then  an  official  rushed  up  and  began 
shouting  at  the  transport  commander,  "You 
were  warned  not  to  make  prisoners  walk  in 
open  daylight  so  everybody  can  see  them! 
You've  attracted  a  crowd  like  a  theater  per- 
formance." 

I  recalled  how  many  times  I  had  read  that, 
throughout  Russia's  history,  the  simple  peo- 
ple, the  plain  folk,  were  fil'ed  with  pity  for 
prisoners  and  always  gave  them  bread.  Dos- 
toevski has  written  that  on  holidays  prison- 
ers In  Siberia  were  showered  with  gifts  of 
bread,  cakes,  etc.  Now  the  rule  is  to  hide 
prisoners  away  and  not  even  let  the  people 
look  at  them! 

At  Vladimir,  as  before,  I  was  interrogated, 
made  to  undress,  inspected  minutely,  and 
Issued  prison  garb  and  gear.  Then  1  was 
taken  down  a  passageway  with  cells  on  either 
side.  The  warden  opened  the  door  of  No.  54, 
and  I  entered  to  begin  the  next  three  years 
of  my  life. 

My  cell  was  small,  15  feet  by  8  feet.  It  held 
five  people.  On  the  far  wall,  opposite  the  door, 
there  was  a  tiny  barred  window  covered  by 
a  kind  of  shutter  on  the  outside;  scarcely  any 
daylight  filtered  through.  Along  each  blank 
wall  was  a  double  bunk,  with  a  fifth  bed  be- 
low the  window.  Here,  too,  was  a  large  Iron 
container.  It  was  divided  Into  sections,  one 
for  each  inmate,  to  store  eating  utensils  and 
the  bread  ration.  In  the  center  of  the  cell 
was  a  little,  dark-red  table  on  iron  legs 
welded  to  the  floor,  and  next  to  it  two  small 
benches.  And  of  course  there  was  the  ever- 
lasting parasha  by  the  door. 

The  prison  routine  was  about  the  same 
as  in  spetz.  The  main  difference  was  that  we 
did  not  work.  From  reveille  at  6  a.m.  to  cur- 
few at  10  p.m.  we  were  not  allowed  to  lie 
down  on  our  bunks — 7  to  15  days  of  solitary 
confinement  was  the  punishment  If  we  were 
caught.  And  all  day  long  in  the  corridor 
between  cell  blocks,  the  wardens  patrolled 
silently  up  and  down  in  soft  felt  boots,  con- 
stantly peeping  In  at  us. 

What  can  prisoners  do  for  16  hours?  We 
were  permitted  to  write — one  could  buy  a 
notebook  of  12  pages  once  in  two  weeks — 
although  everything  you  wrote  was  checked 
by  a  warden.  Each  cell  also  had  a  chess  set 
and  dominoes.  Books  and  newspapers  could 
be  borrowed  from  the  prison  library — two 
books  per  person  for  ten  days.  However,  after 
a  while  reading  loses  its  attraction  for  hun- 
gry men. 

I  find  it  impossible  to  describe  the  tor- 
tures of  continual  hunger.  Every  morning 
we  were  awake  long  before  reveille,  thinking 
of  the  bread  to  come — reduced  to  400  grams 
for  one's  first  two  months  at  Vladimir, 
Finally,  when  the  food  trap  in  the  door  was 
opened,  all  of  us  were  there,  trying  to  spot 
the  biggest  portion,  as  if  an  extra  ten  grams 
could  save  us  from  famine.  The  more  pru- 
dent prisoners  broke  their  bread  into  three 
equal  portions  for  the  day's  three  meals.  But 
often  a  prisoner  was  unable  to  restrain  him- 
self and  consumed  the  whole  ration  at  once, 
even  before  he  received  the  rest  of  the  break- 
fast— a  few  decayed  sardines  and  a  mug  of 
hot  water. 

It  Is  80  difficult,  suffering  pangs  of  hunger 
hour  after  hour,  knowing  that  in  your  little 
Iron  compartment  there  is  a  piece  of  bread. 
You  think  about  it  continually;  sometimes 
you  can  bear  it  no  longer.  You  break  off  a  tiny 
crust.  You  tuck  it  Inside  your  cheek  and  try 
to  prolong  the  pleasure,  like  a  child  sucking 
a  piece  of  candy.  But  soon  the  crust  Is  eaten. 

In  helpless  protest  many  a  prisoner  was 
driven  to  bizarre  behavior.  Some  cut  their 
stomachs  open;  others  filled  their  eyes  with 
ground  glass;  a  few  at  times  pulverized  sugar 
(if  they  had  any)  and  inhaled  It  until  ab- 
scesses formed  on  their  lungs. 

Another  common  practice  was  to  swallow 
strange  objects.  If  the  doctors  In  the  prison 
hospital  had  made  a  museum  of  the  things 


pulled  out  of  our  insldes,  it  would  have 
been  an  amazing  collection — spoons,  tooth- 
brushes, pieces  of  wire.  They  also  operated 
frequently  to  eradicate  tattoos.  The  pro- 
cedure was  primitive:  simply  cut  out  the 
tattooed  skin,  pull  the  edges  together  and 
sew  them  up.  I  recall  one  prisoner  who  was 
operated  on  three  times.  First  they  excised 
a  ribbon  of  forehead  skin  on  which  he  had 
the  popular  "Slave  of  Khrushchev""  inscrip- 
tion. Shortly  after  he  returned  from  the  hos- 
pital, he  again  managed  to  tattoo  his  fore- 
head, so  again  the  inscription  was  removed. 
Once  more  this  happened — until  now  the 
skin  was  stretched  so  tight  across  his  head 
that  he  could  scarcely  close  his  eyes.  We 
called  him  the  "ever-seeing  one." 

AN    AMERICAN    FOR    A    NEIGHBOR 

One  day  we  learned  that  the  American 
U-2  pilot.  Francis  Gary  Powers,  shot  down 
over  Russia  In  1960,  had  been  freed  before 
the  expiration  of  his  term.  This,  we  were 
told,  was  In  consideration  of  his  whole- 
hearted repentance,  his  good  behavior  and 
pleas  from  his  family. 

This  touched  off  discussion  and  argument 
in  our  cell.  Powers  had  not  completed  even 
a  quarter  of  his  term,  yet  they  let  him  go! 
And  here  we  were — obviously  considered 
more  dangerous  than  a  capitalist  spy  I  But 
It  also  occurred  to  us  that  there  must  be 
more  realistic  reasons  for  his  release.  Prob- 
ably, we  surmised,  the  Americans  had  caught 
one  of  our  spies  and  Powers  had  been  ex- 
changed for  him.  Subsequently  I  learned  that 
this  was  so. 

We  had  known  all  along  that  Powers  was 
in  the  Vladimir  prison  with  us.  He  had  been 
brought  directly  from  Moscow  by  automobile, 
not  by  prison  car.  Some  prisoners  even  man- 
aged to  see  him  during  his  dally  walks  In 
the  yard.  They  said  that  Powers  wore  his  own 
clothes,  not  the  tawdry,  threadbare  prison 
uniform;  that  his  face  was  clean-shaven,  not 
like  us,  who  were  scraped  with  hair  clippers 
every  ten  days;  that  his  head  was  not  shaved 
as  ours  were. 

Powers  had  a  cellmate  who  shared  his  easy 
life.  He  was  an  Estonian  or  Latvian,  appar- 
ently an  educated  man  who  spoke  good  Eng- 
lish. He  was  serving  a  25-year  term,  but  had 
been  promised  his  freedom  if  he  fulfilled 
certain  instructions.  He  was  to  divert  the 
American  with  conversation  about  films,  lit- 
erature and  sp>orts,  saying  as  little  as  possible 
about  life  and  customs  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  he  was  to  make  Powers  believe  that  his 
own  treatment  was  enjoyed  by  all  Soviet 
political  prisoners.  If  by  chance  Powers  saw 
anything  to  the  contrary,  his  cellmate  was 
supi>osed  to  give  some  plausible  explanation. 

It  was  in  vain  that  some  of  us  hoped  he 
could  tell  the  truth  about  this  hell  on  earth 
when  he  went  back  to  his  country.  He  had 
not  even  come  close  to  the  real  prison  exist- 
ence at  Vladimir. 

There  was  one  disbeliever,  named  Gennady. 
who  argued  with  his  cellmate  that  there 
could  not  possibly  be  two  different  sets  of 
circumstances  for  political  prisoners.  Because 
everyone  laughed  at  him.  Gennady  vowed 
that  he  would  get  a  look  at  Powers  and  prove 
that  he  was  right. 

Some  days  later  a  cellmate  told  the  war- 
dens that  Gennady  had  swallowed  two 
spoons.  A  search  of  the  cell  showed  the  spoons 
were  missing,  and  Gennady  was  taken  to 
the  hospital  building  for  X  rays.  As  he  was 
led  through  the  passageway  where  Powers' 
cell  was  located.  Gennady  broke  away  from 
his  dumbfounded  wardens,  opened  the  peep- 
hole to  the  American  spy's  cell  and  glued 
himself  to  It  long  enough  for  a  good  look. 

In  due  time  Gennady  was  brought  back 
to  his  cell,  before  being  removed  to  soli- 
tary. (The  X  rays  showed  he  had  not  swal- 
lowed the  spoons.)  He  told  his  cellmates  that 
he  had  seen  the  American,  and  what  others 
had  said  about  him  was  correct.  Powers 
had  his  own  natural  haircut,  wore  a  civilian 
suit,  and  appeared  to  be  well  fed. 
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Prisoners  were  taken  out  for  a  walk  once 
a  day.  You'd  think  that  everyone  would  be 
overjoyed  to  get  out  of  the  stuffy,  smelly 
cell  Into  the  fresh  air.  But  In  the  cold 
months,  the  wardens  had  to  drive  tis  out 
forcibly.  Temperatures  ranged  from  16  to 
30  degrees  below  zero  Fahrenheit,  and  we  had 
only  a  small  poncho  to  wear  over  our  cot- 
ton uniform,  ancient  clothes  falling  apart 
after  many  washings. 

Besides,  everyone  was  famished,  emaciated, 
with  little  body  heat.  We  walked  around 
the  yard,  stamping  our  feet  and  slapping 
our  hands.  The  doctors  excused  only  those 
completely  unable  to  walk.  The  old  and  sick 
would  sit  In  a  comer  by  the  fence,  huddled 
up,  shivering,  for  the  entire  hour. 

After  returning  to  the  cell,  we  could  not 
get  warmed  up.  "The  cell  Itself  was  so  cold 
that  at  night  we  covered  the  teapot  with  a 
poncho  or  blanket  to  keep  It  from  freezing 
and  covered  ourselves  with  all  the  rags  we 
had.  Including  the  mattress  covers  meant  to 
serve  as  bedshcets. 

It  was  the  same  story  with  baths,  which  we 
were  permitted  to  have  every  ten  days  at  the 
bathhouse.  In  summer  we  waited  for  the  day 
impatiently,  craving  a  rinse  and  the  chance 
to  walk  a  little  extra  In  the  fresh  air.  But  In 
winter,  bath  day  was  a  torment.  New  arrivals 
hoped  to  get  washed  and  warmed  by  hot 
water.  Nothing  of  the  sort!  The  water  was 
so  cold  that  even  a  young  man  like  me, 
raised  In  Siberia,  had  his  hands  frozen  numb. 
And  the  bathhouse  itself  was  so  cold  the 
walls  were  often  caked  with  frost.  You  were 
furious,  standing  there  naked,  with  the  cold 
piercing  your  Innards. 

Why  didn't  we  protest  such  tortures?  Let 
me  tell  this  story. 

One  day  a  state  representative  visited  the 
prison  on  an  Inspection  tour  and  asked  us 
what  complaints  we  might  have.  We  did  not 
answer  him — we  knew  it  was  useless.  The 
next  day  on  our  walk  we  were  taken  out  vrtth 
the  men  of  Cell  79.  Had  the  official  seen  them, 
too?  Indeed  he  had.  In  fact,  he  had  been 
astonished  and  embarrassed,  for  he  knew  one 
of  the  inmates  in  Cell  79,  a  man  named 
Stepan. 

"You  still  here?"  the  official  exclaimed. 

■'As  you  see,"  Stepan  replied. 

The  man  hesitated  briefly,  then  said  good- 
by.  Stepan  explained  that  he  and  the  official 
had  spent  two  years  in  the  same  cell  to- 
gether until,  in  1956,  the  official  had  been 
"rehabilitated."  How  could  anyone  complain 
to  a  man  with  that  background?  He  already 
knew  everything,  only  too  well. 

"LET    GOD    CURE    YOU" 

In  Vladimir,  there  were  many  religionlEts, ' 
confined  because  of  their  faith  in  God. 
Among  them  were  Baptists.  Evangelists,  Jeho- 
vah's Witnesses.  Russian  Orthodox,  Muslims. 
Sometimes  In  the  press  we  read  about  crimes 
committed  by  religionists — ritual  murder, 
torture  of  children  and  the  like.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve this.  I  have  met  many  of  them  In  camps 
and  prison,  and  they  were  all  opposed  to 
violence. 

Consoled  by  the  belief  that  they  were  suf- 
fering lor  God  and  faith,  they  bore  their 
torments  more  patiently  than  most.  I  heard 
them  sing  hymns  about  how  the  Redeemer 
bore  His  cross  but  did  not  blame  His  ene- 
mies for  "In  Him  burned  a  holy  love."  Though 
they  were  submissive  in  all  things  except 
those  pertaining  to  their  faith,  they  were 
sent  to  Vladimir  in  great  numbers,  usually 
for  failure  to  fill  work  quotas  or  refusal  to 
work  on  religious  holidays. 

The  administration  always  tried  to  humili- 
ate the  believers.  When  one  asked  to  see  the 
prison  doctor,  he  was  taunted:  "Why  a  doc- 
tor? Try  to  see  your  God — let  him  cure  you." 

And  Lent!  All  of  us  prison  Inmates  were 
half  dead  from  lack  of  food.  Yet  most  reli- 
gionists wanted  to  follow  the  rules  of  their 
faith — Including  fasting — even  here.  "You're 
lying,"  the  wardens  would  say.  "You're  Just 
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In  time,  I  sampled  all  the  Jobs  In  Camp  7. 
Virtually  all  work  was  done  by  band,  even 
pushing  e2-ton  railroad  cars  up  an  Incline 
for  some  200  meters.  On  paper  we  were  listed 
as  having  "mechanical  aids,"  but  these  were 
only  picks,  hooks,  and  a  couple  of  bo«u'd8  for 
a  ramp. 

Almost  all  of  the  camp's  3500  prisoners 
worked  In  the  large  furniture  factory.  It  had 
a  mill  and  a  foundry — which  was  real  hell — 
where  we  made  machine  parts  out  of  zinc, 
aluminum  and  copper  alloys.  The  ventilating 
equipment  was  defective  so  that  we  Inhaled 
fumes  and  gases.  Often  we  had  to  rush  out- 
side for  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  In  the  finish- 
ing department  the  air  was  heavy  with  fumes 
of  lacquer  and  acetone.  There  we  suffered 
headaches,  became  dizzy  and  vomited. 

It  was  impossible  to  fulfill  the  quotas  set 
for  us;  they  were  constantly  Increased  while 
wages  were  lowered.  In  the  finishing  section, 
where  radio  cabinets  were  polished,  the  norm 
used  to  be  six  Yugdon  radios  a  day,  but  in 
my  time  this  was  hiked  to  13.  Likevrtse,  in 
1964  a  worker  had  to  polish  four  television 
sets  a  day.  The  next  year  It  was  raised  to  six, 
although  the  labor  on  each  remained  the 
same.  The  polishing  was  done  by  hand,  using 
a  cotton  wad  soaked  In  acetone,  until  the 
body  of  the  set  glistened. 

But  the  mala  evil  of  camp  work  was  not 
the  hard  labor,  or  the  fact  that  we  toiled  for 
a  pittance.  We  hated  It  because  it  was  slave 
labor,  degrading  work,  supporting  parasitical 
officials  who  did  nothing  but  make  us  feel 
worthless. 

Later,  when  I  was  released  and  returned  to 
freedom,  I  often  walked  past  furniture  stores 
and  radio  shops  and  looked  at  the  window 
displays.  Here  was  a  nicely  polished  table, 
there  a  beautiful  dresser.  Here  were  the  fam- 
iliar radio  sets  I  had  worked  on. 

You  buy  yourself  a  television  set  for  360 
rubles,  and  you  sit  In  the  evening  in  a  cozy 
room  enjoying  the  lawful  fruit  of  your  labor. 
But  this  set  cost  me  and  my  fellow  prisoners 
many  hours  of  hard  labor.  Look  at  Its  nicely 
polished  surface.  Can  you  see  the  reflection  of 
a  shaved  head,  a  yellow,  emaciated  face,  a 
black  camp  uniform?  Maybe  It  Is  a  former 
friend,   someone   you   knew. 

BOUQUST  POR  A  COMMISSAS 

It  is  Thursday,  the  day  of  political  classes. 
Attendance  is  mandatory,  and  at  exactly  7 
p.m.  everybody  must  be  In  his  barracks  for 
the  lecture. 

All  of  us  try  to  avoid  going.  What  can  we 
learn  from  such  lessons?  Everyone  Is  tired  of 
communist  verbiage,  the  slogans,  the  bill- 
boards. Besides,  most  of  these  prisoners  have 
completed  high-school  studies,  some  are  even 
college  graduates,  and  many  have  studied 
Lenin,  Marx,  Engels,  Hegel,  Kant  and  con- 
temporary philosophers.  After  all,  we  are 
"political"  prisoners. 

As  the  hour  approaches,  the  library  and 
the  mess  hall  close.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
but  play  volleyball  and  dominoes  or  walk  In 
the  yard.  Then  the  headquarters  door  opens, 
and  a  detail  of  some  30  wardens  emerges  to 
round  us  up. 

"All  right,  stop  playing!  Let's  go  to  politi- 
cal class." 

Refusing  to  attend  is  lawful  ground  for 
punishment — the  withdrawal  of  such  priv- 
ileges as  family  visits  (once  a  year)  or  the 
right  to  receive  packages  from  the  outside 
(one  every  three  months).  But  these  priv- 
ileges are  allowed  only  after  we  have  served 
half  our  term,  and  even  then  most  of  us 
would  probably  be  deprived  of  them  for  some 
other  Infraction.  In  all  my  time  I  never  re- 
ceived a  single  package,  and  I  had  only  two 
visitors. 

The  camp  director.  Major  Sveshnlkov,  be- 
fore each  class  dictates  the  lesson  to  our 
platoon  leaders,  most  of  whom  are  nearly 
Illiterate.  They  conduct  the  classes,  trying  to 
teach  politics  from  their  notes.  It  can  be 
quite  funny.  Quite  often  the  pupils,  having 


been  forced  to  come  to  class,  take  It  out  on 
the  teacher  with  a  barrage  of  questlona. 

One  night  my  friend  Kolya  Yusupov  de- 
manded, "You  say  one  must  live  honestly 
and  not  cheat  the  state.  But  how  can  a  fam- 
ily live  on  50  to  70  rubles  a  month?  What  U 
your  pay?  How  do  you  reconcile  that — 
and  the  higher  work  quotas,  and  the  rising 
prices  of  all  foodstuffs — with  the  rise  in 
living  standards?" 

Our  lecturer  hemmed  and  hawed,  then 
answered,  "Yusupov,  you  purposely  draw  at- 
tention to  minor  shortcomings,  which  are 
mostly  temporary."  All  the  prisoners 
laughed. 

I  spoke  up.  "How  long  will  these  conditions 
last?"  I  asked.  "We  all  know  that  the  decree 
on  censorship  was  only  a  'temporary'  meas- 
ure. That  was  nearly  50  years  ago,  and  we 
still  have  censorship." 

"You,  Marchenko,"  the  harassed  platoon 
leader  replied,  "were  given  too  short  a  term. 
It  should  be  made  longer.  As  for  the  rest 
of  you,  I  see  that  some  of  you  are  begging 
for  solitary." 

"All  right!"  we  shouted.  "You've  convinced 
us!  You've  convinced  us!" 

From  time  to  time  we  were  also  asked  to 
attend  "discussions"  by  government  ofnclals 
who  were  visiting  the  camps.  At  first  very 
few  prisoners  could  be  persuaded  without 
threats,  but  later  the  authorities  began  to 
present  programs  with  folk  songs  and  poems 
In  conjunction  with  the  meetings. 

One  day  representatives  of  a  Baltic  re- 
public visited  us,  and  we  were  promised  a 
concert  after  the  usual  lecture.  Quite  a  large 
number  of  us  turned  out.  At  the  close  of 
the  talk  a  young  prisoner  from  the  Baltic 
area  suddenly  stood  up  and  went  to  the 
speaker's  platform,  carrying  a  tightly 
wrapped  bouquet.  This  had  never  happened 
before — flowers  were  given  to  performers, 
never  to  lecturers.  A  dead  silence  fell  over 
the  audience. 

"In  the  name  of  our  countrymen,"  the 
prisoner  began,  "allow  me  to  present  you 
with  the  garden  flowers  that  grow  here,  so 
far  away  from  our  native  land." 

His  words  caused  a  commotion  among  the 
prisoners.  Exclamations  were  heard  from  all 
sides;  "Scum!  Stool  pigeon!  Toady!"  I  my- 
self was  boiling  over  with  fury. 

The  prisoner  finished  his  little  speech  and 
presented  the  bouquet.  But  when  the 
speaker  began  to  remove  the  wrappings,  we 
saw  that  it  was  a  bouquet  of  barbed  wire! 
At  flrst  the  crowd  was  stunned.  Everyone, 
on  stage  and  off,  stood  with  his  mouth  open. 
Then  the  storm  broke  out.  Never  before  or 
since  have  I  heard  such  wild  applause. 

That  evening  the  prisoner  was  taken  off 
to  solitary  for  15  days,  and  then  sent  to 
spets.  Soon  after  the  episode  we  read  in  the 
camp  newspaper  that  the  concert-meeting 
had  taken  place  in  "an  atmosphere  of 
friendliness  and  warmth"! 

EXrr    KHRUSHCHEV 

One  day  In  the  fall  of  1964.  as  we  were 
going  to  lunch  from  work,  we  saw  three 
wardens  dragging  a  prisoner  to  solitary. 
Many  of  us  knew  him,  and  we  called  out. 
"Why  did  you  get  solitary?" 

"Because   of   Khrushchev!"    he    answered. 

Nlkita  Khrushchev  had  Just  been  ousted, 
and  the  camp  administration  was  rushing 
to  erase  every  trace  of  him — all  the  posters, 
banners,  portraits  and  glorifying  slogans. 
Our  friend  had  been  summoned  to  head- 
quarters with  a  contingent  of  the  most  venal 
prisoners,  human  wrecks  who  for  a  price 
would  do  anything.  Sveshnlkov,  the  camp  di- 
rector, placed  several  packages  of  Imported 
India  tea  in  front  of  him— an  Invaluable 
ctmmoUity  on  the  prison  black  market. 

"Go  Into  the  library  reading  room," 
Sveshnlkov  Instructed  our  friend,  "and  get 
rid  of  everything  that  has  to  do  with 
Khrushchev." 
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The  prisoner's  eyes  went  from  the  officials 
to  the  tea,  and  back  ^aln.  "For  tea,"  be 
finally  said  In  a  businesslike  tone,  "one  does 
anything.  But  you  know,  director,  you  have 
a  huge  backside.  You  have  fattened  yourself 
at  our  expense    . ." 

He  was  Immediately  hauled  away.  But  he 
continued  to  shout:  "You  dirty  bastards! 
I  got  seven  additional  years  because  of 
Ktirushchev!  Now  you  ought  to  release  me! 
Instead  you're  putting  me  In  solitary,  once 
more  because  of  him." 

This  was  the  scene  we  encountered  as 
we  went  to  lunch.  (We  had  been  working 
all  night  loading  freight,  so  we  hadnt  heard 
the  news.)  The  authorities  had  begun 
eradicating  Khrushchev's  name  and  face 
Immediately,  In  the  early  hours,  hoping  to 
complete  the  Job  before  the  prisoners  awoke. 
But  It  was  too  large  an  undertaking,  and  soon 
those  who  had  sold  themselves  for  the  India 
tea  were  accompanied  by  a  chorus  of  Jeering 
prisoners  as  they  set  to  work  cleansing  the 
camp  of  everything  that  had  the  slightest 
connection  with  the  fallen  leader.  Khru- 
shchev's head  was  clipped  off  posters  and 
stuck  laughingly  on  the  foreheads  of  friends 
who  happened  to  be  nearby.  Pictures  of 
Brezhnev,  Podgorny  and  others  were  also 
mutilated.  This  was  later  explained  as  due 
to  "confusion." 

As  soon  as  all  signs  of  Khrushchev  were 
gone,  a  new  business  started.  Prisoners  who 
had  been  sentenced  because  of  Krhushchev 
began  to  clamor  for  their  freedom.  It  was 
said  that  at  Camp  2  some  prisoners  got  all 
their  belongings  together  and  marched  to 
the  sentry  post.  "We  were  Jailed  for  criticiz- 
ing Khrushchev,"  they  explained.  'And  now 
it  turns  out  we  were  right.  So  open  the  gate. 
Belease  us!"  Needless  to  say,  they  were 
hustled  back  to  their  barracks. 

To  avoid  trouble,  camp  officials  called  the 
anti-Khrushchev  prisoners,  one  by  one,  to 
the  KGB  offices,  where  they  were  told  to 
write  to  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
and  ask  for  a  pardon.  Apparently  officialdom 
figured  that  it  would  take  time  for  the 
prisoners  to  write,  more  time  for  the  letters 
to  be  sent,  still  more  before  an  answer  came, 
and  by  then  all  this  excitement  would  have 
died  down. 

In  any  event,  of  those  who  did  plead  for 
pardons,  only  a  few  were  released.  The  others 
were  told  that  In  criticizing  Khrushchev  they 
had  also  attacked  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Party.  Or  they  were  simply  notified  that 
"because  their  offense  was  of  a  very  serious 
nature,  no  pardon  could  g»  granted." 

LETTER    LOVES 

During  all  these  years  I  continued  to  have 
trouble  with  my  ears  and  often  suffered  in- 
tense pain  and  dizzy  speUs.  At  last  I  was 
sent  to  the  hosplui  zone  in  Camp  3.  After- 
ward I  obtained  a  temporary  assignment 
there  as  a  hospital  aide. 

It  is  difficult  to  Imagine  that  love  can 
flower  under  the  forbidding  circumstances  of 
camp  lUe.  But  it  does.  Our  hospital  and  the 
women's  hospital  were  next  to  each  other 
separated  by  a  forbidden  zone.  Not  only 
could  one  see  women,  but  it  was  even  pos- 
sible to  talk  to  them  secretly  or  throw  a 
note  over.  Later,  the  women's  building  was 
moved  farther  away,  but  the  patients  still 
managed  to  keep  in  contact. 

Sometimes  nurses,  or  aides  like  myself  who 
carried  women  to  and  from  operations,  were 
induced  to  transmit  notes.  If  we  were  dis- 
covered, solitary  confinement  was  inevitable. 
But  no  rules  could  stop  men  and  women 
who  had  been  cut  off  from  normal  life  for 
so  long. 

Some  of  these  "letter  loves"  lasted  a  week, 
others  for  years.  Often  the  flrst  note  was 
sent  to  anyone,  at  random.  Simple  self-Intro- 
ductions led  to  declarations  of  love  and 
visions  of  meeting  someday.  Thus  the  pris- 
oner In  his  dreams  embraced  not  Just  "a 
woman,"  but  his  own  Nadya  or  Lvisla,  who 


had  told  him  that  she  loved  him.  He  waited 
impatiently  for  the  next  note — the  camp,  the 
loneliness,  the  barbed  wire  all  temporarily 
forgotten — to  learn  If  she  was  stlU  "his"  or 
if  she  had  found  another  phantom  lover. 

Nikolai  Semyk  had  such  a  beloved;  Luba, 
a  first-aid  specialist.  Both  of  them  had 
worked  in  the  hospital  for  five  years,  and  they 
maintained  their  correspondence  through  a 
nurse.  Occasionally,  when  he  helped  carry 
women  to  the  operating  room  and  back 
again.  Nikolai  even  had  a  chance  to  see  Luba. 
We  tried  to  abet  him  by  distracting  the  at- 
tention of  wardens,  so  at  times  Nikolai  and 
Luba  remained  alone  for  as  much  as  two  or 
three  minutes. 

Luba  had  a  husband,  a  nice  fellow,  and 
Nikolai  had  even  seen  him  when  he  made 
a  visit.  The  existence  of  a  husband,  however, 
did  not  mar  the  prison  love.  Here  were  two 
different  lives;  freedom,  a  husband  who 
might  come  to  visit  once  a  year — and  the 
camp  life,  the  notes,  the  day-to-day  dreams 
of  a  real  meeting.  It  was  impossible  to  say 
which  life  was  real,  which  imaginary. 

The  vast  majority  of  prisoners,  however, 
live  without  any  sort  of  love,  not  even  the 
corresp>ondence  type.  In  consequence,  homo- 
sexuality is  widespread,  eEi>eclally  among 
the  criminal  offendert.  The  young  single  men 
suffer  most,  and  there  are  many  of  them 
m  camp  because  more  young  men  are  being 
arrested  these  days.  Many  have  lived  with 
sweethearts  before  they  are  Imprisoned,  but 
common-law  wives  may  visit  only  If  they  ob- 
tain a  document  attesting  to  the  relation- 
ship. Demeaning  as  it  may  be.  many  girls 
ask  for  such  a  document. 

Once,  one  of  my  girl  friends  suddenly 
visited  me!  Luckily  I  was  not  g\illty  of  any 
infraction  of  rules  at  the  time,  and  I  was 
granted  three  days  to  spend  at  the  visitors' 
barracks.  What  good  fortune — three  whole 
days  with  a  woman. 

But  afterward,  I  decided  not  to  write  her 
anymore.  Why  should  I  tie  her  down  to  a 
prisoner?  What  kind  of  happiness  could 
she  have,  meeting  me  for  three  days  once  a 
year? 

THE  ARRIVAL  OF  A  CELEBRrrT 

When  I  returned  from  the  hospital  zone 
to  Camp  11,  I  had  only  eight  months  left 
to  serve.  Now  a  major  topic  of  discussion 
was  the  public  trial  of  Andrei  Slnyavsky  and 
Yuli  Daniel,  whose  satirical  writings  had 
been  smuggled  out  of  Russia  and  published 
abroad  under  pseudonyms.  When  the  flrst 
news  stories  appeared,  nearly  everybody  In 
camp  had  decided  that  these  men  must 
be  scum.  They  were  to  be  tried  under  Article 
70  of  the  Russian  criminal  code,  which  was 
Interpreted  as  a  ban  on  publication  abroad 
of  "anti-Soviet  propaganda  and  agitation." 
A  public  political  trial  under  this  article  was 
unheard  of.  so  we  assumed  that  Slnyavsky 
and  Daniel  would  obediently  play  prear- 
ranged roles  and  confess  that  they  had 
worked  on  orders  from  the  West,  that  they 
had  sold  out  for  dollars.  We  didn't  know 
the  whole  world  was  talking  about  the  men's 
arrest,  and  it  was  that  reason  the  govern- 
ment couldnt  keep  the  affair  under  virraps. 

Now  the  trial  was  over.  The  defendants  had 
not  pleaded  guilty.  They  did  not  confess  and 
beg  for  mercy,  but  argued  with  the  court 
and  insisted  on  freedom  of  expression.  Sln- 
yavsky and  Daniel  were  brave  fellows,  we 
decided,  and  pretty  soon  we  might  hear  about 
the  case  from  the  writers  themselves,  for  we 
were  sure  that  they  would  come  to  the  Mor- 
dovian camps.  With  our  expertise,  we  even 
correctly  predicted  their  sentences;  Slny- 
avsky would  get  seven  years,  Daniel  flve. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  two  men  were  sepa- 
rated, but  Daniel  came  to  our  camp.  I  met 
him  the  flrst  day.  He  appeared  to  be  about 
35  or  40  and  had  obviously  prepared  for 
prison  life,  for  he  had  on  a  quilted  Jacket, 
warm  boots,  and  a  rust-colcwed  fur  cap  with 
ear  flaps.  (Of  course,  he  had  to  surrender 
these  clothes.) 


As  we  talked,  Daniel  turned  his  right  ear 
toward  me  and  asked  me  to  speak  louder. 
I  turned  my  right  ear  to  him,  cupping  It  with 
my  palm.  We  were  amused  to  discover  that 
we  were  "twins,"  both  hard  of  hearing. 

His  trial  had  been  open  In  nante  only. 
The  audience  was  composed  mostly  of  KGB 
agents.  "I'm  sure  my  friends  would  have 
come,"  Daniel  said.  "But  they  were  not  al- 
lowed in." 

Though  Daniel  had  fractured  his  right  arm 
at  the  front  during  the  war  and  It  had  not 
healed  properly,  the  authorities  assigned 
him  to  the  heaviest  kind  of  camp  labor; 
lifting  heavy  logs  and  shoveling  coal.  They 
counted  on  breaking  him  down,  forcing  him 
to  ask  for  lighter  work. 

At  flrst  not  everyone  felt  kindly  toward 
Daniel.  Some  gloated  over  his  misfortune: 
"Let  him  bend  bis  back,  as  we  do!  We  know 
these  writers!  They  live  in  comfort  and 
write  about  oiir  'paradise  on  earth.' " 

But  the  hostility  melted  after  the  first 
few  days.  Daniel  was  a  simple  unaffected 
person.  His  fame  hadn't  turned  his  head  at 
all.  On  unloading  duty,  he  tried  bis  best  to 
do  his  full  share,  even  though  pains  soon 
developed  In  his  shoulder  at  the  spot  where 
the  bone  had  t>een  shattered.  Yet  he  never 
applied  for  lighter  work.  Before  long  the  other 
prisoners  were  trying  to  help  him.  On  night 
calls  we  let  him  sleep,  and  we  Insisted  that 
the  brigade  leaders  put  him  on  the  easier 
chores. 

Shortly  our  brigade  leaders  were  sum- 
moned before  the  KGB.  "Who's  helping  Dan- 
iel?" they  demanded. 

"They're  all  helping." 

"Why?  Can't  he  do  It  himself?  That's  gold- 
brlcklng!" 

One  fellow  gave  a  proper  answer: 

"What  does  It  say  In  your  communist  code.' 
There  must  be  mutual  comradely  help.  Every 
man  is  a  friend  of  the  other,  bis  comrade 
and  brother." 

The  KGB  agents  didn't  argue.  They  put 
Daniel  in  the  machine  shop,  pretending  that 
they  were  trying  to  ease  his  lot.  We  all  un- 
derstood; it  was  not  kindness,  the  authcM-l- 
ties  simply  were  irritated  by  his  popularity. 
He  was  liked  by  everyone  in  camp.  Some- 
times the  Lithuanians  would  Invite  him  to 
their  barracks  to  listen  to  folk  songs.  The 
young  people  from  Leningrad  invited  him 
for  coffee.  The  Ukrainians  urged  him  to  read 
his  p>oetry. 

•I  had  heard  that  all  political  prisoners 
were  released  ten  years  ago."  he  Joked  with 
us  one  day.  "Of  course.  I  knew  about  a  Jew 
in  Kiev  being  imprisoned  because  of  his  ties 
with  Israel,  or  some  such  thing.  So.  with 
Slnyavsky  and  myself,  I  thought,  that  would 
make  three  politicals.  Probably  we'd  be  put 
together  with  criminals.  Then  I  learned  that 
there  were  thousands  of  political  prisoners. 
They  certainly  had  us  fooled!"  This  was 
greeted  with  laughter. 

In  June  1966.  he  was  sent  to  solitary  for 
15  days  for  non-fulfillment  of  the  work 
quota  and  for  feigning  Illness.  There  was  a 
loose  fragment  of  bone  In  his  arm.  and  his 
old  wound  had  become  Infected.  But  the 
doctor  refused  to  give  him  a  work  release, 
and  when  Yuli  didn't  report  one  morning,  he 
was  clapped  In  solitary. 

He  endured  the  15  days,  but  the  next 
morning  he  was  given  another  ten.  and  then 
another.  There  was  no  reason  for  this  pun- 
ishment; It  was  plain  harassment.  Daniel 
was  continually  picked  on,  up  to  the  time 
of  my  release.  He  was  not  allowed  a  full 
visit  with  his  wife  or  even  to  keep  the 
cigarettes  she  brought  him. 

But  he  never  complained,  never  asked  for 
anything,  and  was  quick  to  defend  his  com- 
panions. We  were  proud  that  Yuli  was  made 
of  flioer  that  was  not  easily  bent. 

"AIX   OF   ONZ    MUTDl" 

Two  or  three  months  before  my  release.  I 
was  called  in  for  a  talk  with  three  people;  a 
KGB  officer,  the  director  of  collective  actlvl- 
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tlem,  and  my  jkatoon  commMKJer.  Captain 
Uiov. 

"Marchenko,"  I  was  told,  -yon  must  be- 
have after  yoaf  release.  The  ftee  lUe  Isn't 
like  camp,  wh«re  e*eh  man  has  his  own 
opinions."  j 

"Comrade  dKector."  I  said,  "times  have 
changed.  Even  iommvmlsts  disagree  now." 

"Dont  indtUie  in  slajado'l  AU  coaimu- 
nlsts  are  of  one  i  alnd !" 

"Tea?  Then  nhat  about  the  Chinese,  the 
Albanians?" 

"Every  family  has  lU  black  sheep,"  he  re- 
pUed.  ^ 

"Marchenko,"  the  KOB  officer  said,  "with 
such  Ideas  you  «rin  be  back  here  soon." 

I  know  that.T  i  said.  "In  other  countries 
there  are  legal  (ippoeltlon  parties.  Including 
commxinlst  parUes.  whose  goal  Is  to  change 
the  existing  system.  They  are  not  cnarged 
with  treason  or  imprisoned.  But  X,  a  simple 
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worklngman.  not; 
have  to  spend  six 
and    then   I   am 


a   member  of   any   party, 
years  behind  barbed  wire, 
threatened   with   more   for 
having  convictions  of  my  own.' 

"Other  countries  have  their  own  laws,  we 
have  ours.  All  y^u  prisoners  keep  throwing 
America  In  our  faces.  If  they  have  freedom 
♦1  ^jjy   jjQ    .jj^    Negroes    riot?    Why   do 

lan  worker!  go  on  strike?" 
"Bur  Lenin  hlnself  said  that  strikes  and 
^  f^^Fles  of  Jegroes  In  the  United  States 
'-■"--'-'  freedom  and  democracy." 

At  this,  my  "feducators  •  Jumped  on  me. 
"How  dare  you  !lbel  Lenin!  Where  did  you 
hear  such  lies?" 
Luckily  I  had  t  een  doing  a  lot  of  readings 
.»  1         .  ...    qyojg  word  for  word.  I  re 


I  remembered  thu 


peated  It  and  clt(  d  the  number  of  the  Lenin 
volume.  Instantlr  the  director  went  to  his 
office,  brought  ba  ;k  a  volume  from  the  latest 


edition  of  Lenin's 


an  animal  at  bay. 
have   said   such   a 


Lenin 
thing. 


While  I  turned  i  he  pages,  all  three  waited 
like   hounds  wltl: 

couldn't   possibly    „„_   „ ^, 

Besides,  they  couldn't  believe  that  a  fellow 
like  me,  wlthou^  an  education,  had  read 
I«nin 

I  banded  them 


the  open  book,  and  the  di- 
rector read  the  pi  ssage  aloud.  The  KGB  offi- 
cer said.  "Give  i ,  to  me."  All  three  began 
turning  pages,  ho]  ilng  to  And  some  refutation 


or  explanation  o( 
Unable  to  find  i( 
embarrassment. 


a  prisoner- 


was  not  alone.  All 
are  like  that — and 
growing  "younger.' 


wai 
and 


Just  before  my 
tary,  because  I 
I  drew  15  days. 
I  reeled  like  a 
the   end   of   my 
days  away.  I  went 
lumber  and 
spells,  but  I  wan 
with  my  friends. 

We  got  togeth 
talk  centered  on 


works  and  thrust  It  at  me. 


what  Lenin  had  written, 
the  officer  said,  without 
'  Marchenko,  you  interpret 
Lenin  your  own  iray  because  of  your  opin- 
ions. That's  not  »ood.  You  certainly  won't 
remain  at  liberty.' 

I  know  that  wh<  n  Soviet  people  on  the  out- 
side hear  about  sjch  a  discussion  they  will 
say,  "Damn  It — ii  camps  they  have  more 
freedom  than  we  c  o!  Even  at  home,  we  would 
be  cautious  befor  >  saying  what  Marchenko 
said  to  camp  autliorities.  And  after  he  said 
it.  he  was  told  h«  could  go!  Here  we  would 
be  arrested  right  a  vay." 
If  I  had  said  su:h  things  In  the  barracks, 
iformers  would  have  reported  It  and  I 
might  have  received  an  extra  sentence  for 
"propagandizing  among  the  prisoners."  But 
it  Is  the  camp  offic  als'  obligation  to  convince 
~       '  -and  i;    they  fall  its  their  own 


fault,  isn't  it?  PoBsibly,  if  I  had  been  the 
only  one  of  this  u-gumentative  kind,  they 
might  have  shipp<  d  me  to  Vladimir,  but  I 


the  young  people  in  camp 
the  camps  are  constantly 
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Release.  I  was  sent  to  soli- 
ill  and  refused  to  work, 
when  I  returned  to  camp 
drunkard  from  weakness.  But 
sentence  was  now  only   17 
t  4o  work  as  before,  hauling 
shovel:  ng  coal.  I  still  had  dizzy 
t4d  to  spend  my  last  days 

every  free  moment.  Our 
oie  topic:   where  I  should 


go,  how  I  should  arrange  my  life  In  freedom. 
Under  Internal  passport  regulations,  I  wotUd 
not  b«  ailowed  to  reside  in  the  Moscow  or 
l^ningrad  dlstrlcU.  in  any  seaport,  or  la  a 
border  region.  In  addition,  there  were  several 
other  areas  traca.  which  I  would  be  barred 
as  an  ex-political  prlsonsr.  Because  of  my 
loss  of  hearing,  it  would  be  Impossible  for 
me  to  take  up  my  old  profession  as  a  borlng- 
machlne  operator.  I  could  probably  go  to 
work  as  a  freight  loader. 

The  day  before  my  release  I  returned  all 
camp  jMDperty.  Then  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, my  friends  and  acquaintances  came  to 
say  farewell.  They  gave  me  the  addresses  of 
their  families,  and  asked  me  to  stop  and 
convey  their  greetings  If  I  had  the  chance. 
Above  all,  they  told  me  not  to  forget  those 
who  remained  behind  In  the  Mordovian 
camps  and  those  still  serving  in  Vladimir. 

YuU  Daniel  presented  me  with  a  book.  On 
the  flyleaf  he  wrote  in  verse:  "In  general,  it 
was  not  too  bad.  You  became  deaf  here,  but 
your  fyes  have  been  opened.  Be  proud  of 
this.  Not  everyone  loho  has  sight  can  see." 

At  ten  o'clock  my  closest  friends  escorted 
me  to  headquarters.  Here  we  embraced  and 
again  said  goodby.  I  can't  possibly  describe 
my  emotions.  All  the  Joy  faded  away  and 
there  was  a  lump  m  my  throat.  I  was  afraid 
I'd  burst  into  tears. 

"Go,  Tolya,  go.  You'll  be  late  for  the 
train!" 

Soon  I  was  walking  along  the  no-man's 
strip — already  separated  from  my  friends  by 
the  barbed  wire.  Waving  to  them  once  more. 
I  entered  heaquarters.  The  door  shut  behind 
me.  Now  I  had  to  look  forward  to  a  com- 
pletely different  farewell.  I  was  taken  to  an 
office. 

"Strip  naked!  Now  crouch!  Stretch  out 
your  arms!" 

Having  searched  my  body,  they  searched  all 
my  clothes — every  seam  in  my  shirt,  my  un- 
derwear, everything.  Then  came  the  exami- 
nation of  my  suitcase.  A  warden  opened  the 
book  and  saw  YxUi's  poem.  At  once  he  showed 
It  to  a  KGB  officer,  who  took  it  and  left  the 
office. 

A  lltUe  later  Major  Postnlkov,  top  KGB 
man  In  the  whole  Mordovian  complex,  ar- 
rived. He  studied  YuU's  poem  and  ordered: 
"Cut  It  out !  Cut  the  entire  page  and  flU  out 
a  form!"  I  asked  him  to  explain  what  was 
so  terrible  about  the  poem. 

"In  my  view.  Daniel  is  expressing  his  opin- 
ions in  It." 

"But  what's  so  seditious  In  these  opin- 
ions?" I  asked. 
Postnlkov  did  not  answer. 
At  last  I  was  walking  toward  the  exit,  ac- 
companied by  the  major.  We  walked  through 
several  doors,  at  each  of  which  the  major 
showed  some  official  papers.  The  doors  were 
then  shut  behmd  us.  The  last  door  opened — 
and  I  found  myself  out  on  the  street. 

A  column  of  women  prisoners  was  being 
led  past  headquarters  as  I  came  out.  I  heard 
the  coarse  shouts  of  the  armed  guards.  The 
women  who  wore  heavy  work  boots,  walked 
slowly,  dragging  their  feet.  They  had  on 
dark-gray  Jackets,  padded  cotton  pants.  Their 
faces  were  all  yellowish-gray.  I  studied  them 
and  thought:  Perhaps  I  carried  one  of  you 
on  a  stretcher.  In  the  hospital.  But  I  couldn't 
recognize  anyone.  In  that  column  they  all 
looked  alike.  Prisoners,  nothing  more. 

The  column  passed.  I  took  a  deep  breath 
of  air;  even.  If  it  was  Mordovian,  at  least  It 
was  free  air.  It  was  snowing.  Large  snow- 
flakes  fell  and  immediately  melted  on  my 
clothes.  It  was  early  afternoon  on  November 
2.  1966 — Ave  days  before  the  49th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  communist 
regime. 


several  letters  to  Russian  authorlUee  to  pro- 
test against  the  living  conditions  in  the 
camps.  HU  manuscript  on  labor-camp  and 
Prt»oP  ll^e  was.  of  course  nerer  published; 
nevertheless,  copies  did  dreulate  onder- 
ground. 

Then  on  July  22.  1968.  a  month  before 
Russia's  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  Mar- 
chenko addressed  a  2000-word  letter  to  three 
Czechoslovak  Journals,  to  the  communist 
newspapers  of  Britain.  Prance  and  Italy,  and 
to  the  British  Broadcasting  Corp.  In  it  he 
denounced  the  Soviet  attempt  to  repress 
liberal  reforms  in  Czechoslovakia. 

"I  am  ashamed  for  my  country,"  he  wrote. 
"I  would  be  ashamed  for  my  countrymen  also 
if  I  believed  that  they  were  unanimous  in 
supporting  this  policy  of  the  government. 
But  I  am  confident  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  unanimity  of  our  people  Is  a  fiction, 
artificially  created  through  the  vlolaUon  of 
the  very  freedom  of  speech  that  Is  being  up- 
held In  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic. " 
One  week  later,  on  a  Journey  to  Moscow, 
Marchenko  was  arrested.  His  trial  is  reported 
to  have  taken  place  in  mid-August.  He  was 
sentenced  to  a  year  at  hard  labor  in  the 
same  camps  he  had  depicted  so  vividly. 

In  the  preface  to  My  Testimony ,  Marchen- 
ko relates  that  Captain  Usov.  his  platoon 
commander,  once  said  to  him.  "Marchenko. 
you  are  never  pleased  with  anything.  All 
you  ever  want  to  do  is  run  away !  What  have 
you  done  to  improve  things?" 

"If,  after  all  these  writings.  I  again  con- 
front Captain  Usov  In  prison,"  Marchenko 
conUnues.  "  I  shall  say  to  him:  'I  did  every- 
thing In  my  power.  Here  I  am  again.'  " 


TAX-EXEMPT  LIBERAL  CHURCHES 
FINANCE  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  re- 
sume our  consideration  of  the  tax  re- 
form bill,  I  think  it  well  for  our  col- 
leagues to  study  a  report  compiled  by  the 
Church  League  of  America  of  Wheaton. 
HI.,  which  itemized  the  various  violent 
revolutionary  organizations  in  our  coun- 
try financed  by  tax-exempt  funds  while 
masquerading  behind  a  facade  of  reli- 
gion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  report  "The 
Liberal  Churches  Finance  the  Revolu- 
tionists," the  August  1969  report  by  the 
Church  League  of  America,  422  North 
Prospect  Street,  Wheaton,  111.,  at  this 
point: 

The  Liberal  Churches  Finance  the 
Revolutionists 


Editor's   Note 

Marchenko  setUed  in  the  city  of  Aleksan- 
drov.  60  miles  northeast  of  Moscow,  and  there 
My  Testimony  was  written.  For  a  year  and 
a  half  he  lived  In  relative  peace.  He  wrote 


During  the  past  two  years,  various  militant 
organizations  have  been  funded  by  both  the 
Federal  Government  and  church-sponsored 
groups.  This  report  will  deal  with  the  fund- 
ing through  private  sources  and  will  not  deal 
with  the  Federal  programs.  Investigation  of 
this  funding  disclosed  three  basic  points: 

1.  The  militant  organizations,  in  many  in- 
stances, received  initial  support  through 
Federal  funding.  After  the  Federal  funds 
were  expended  or  withdrawn,  church-spon- 
sored organizations  stepped  in  and  subsidized 
the  militant  group  with  tax-exempt  funds. 

2.  A  relationship  was  established,  connect- 
ing religious  denominations  and  the  State 
Councils  of  Church  through  dual  affiliation 
of  individuals,  and  between  these  organiza- 
tions and  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
(NCC)  in  the  same  manner.  The  NCC  ap- 
pears to  l>e  the  driving  force  behind  the 
various  funding  programs. 

3.  The  funds,  supplied  to  the  militant  or- 
ganizations by  church-sponsored  groups, 
were  diverted  into  poUtlcs,  civil  disorders  and 
labor  disputes.  This  use  appears  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  tax-exempt  provisions, 
granted  to  tax-exempt  churches  and  church- 
sponsored  org^anlzattons. 
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THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHOTCHE8  Reformed  Church  In  America.  Foundation  for  Voluntary  Service. 

TV>P    rmmcn    Is    a    mercer    of    nrevlouslv  Romanian  Orthodox  Episcopate  of  Amer-  General   Board   of   Christian   Social   Con- 

The    Council    Is    a    merger    oi    previously  i-  cerns.  Methodist  Church— NCC  member  or- 

StAcfud4'^Te^S^"'iSr^ntT«'^'Ci  Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Church,  gani-tlon. 

5^   ona?  Sy'od!  l^m'^L^nd  Coun<^rS  Serbian  Eastern  Orthodox  Church.  National    Catholic    Conference    for   Inter- 

iMo^K-,  r',,.r,TT,„r.ir.r,.   piwht  hiinrtr^i  m»in.  Seventh  Day  Baptist  General  Conference,  racial  Justice. 

^e«  ^e  theTe^JS  from  this  CT^  To  T«  Syrian  AntiLhlan  Orthodox  Church.  Additional  organizations  have  Joined  IFCO 

Lm^be^  of  the^C^s  General  A  Jemblv  S^an  Orthodox  Chun:h  of  Antloch.  since  the  group  incorporated.  This  includes 

^Ta^n^  A^em^   m^U    evt^^hrL  U^anlan  Orthodox  Church  of  America.  organizations    that.    In    the    past     m    non- 

^is  to  cl^t  bro^  noU^    revl^^rogrlm  United  Church  of  Chrlst^IFCO  member  members,  received  funds  from  IFCO.  Memoer- 

J  ears  to  chart  Droaa  policy^  re^ew  pro^am  ...  gmp  entitled  each  organization  to  have  two 

Co^x^'loSs  "^oTna^'a^roxT^tteTy  "^  Unl^  Methodist  Church-IPCO  member  representatives  on  IFCOs  Board  of  Directors 

f^'ou^Tf't^lr^^eTa^ALSirre^rl^^^^^^  organization.  to    dictate    future    policy.    The    additional 

tlves   to   serve   as   the   General   Board.   The  United  Presbyterian  Church  In  USA-IFCO  members  are.                                          nnrurUnr. 

General  Board  meets  three  times  each  year  member  organization.                                           ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  unlUriaT 

to  decide  on  Council  policy,  program,  organ-  council  or  churches  in  so^jthern         /       unlversalist  Association  $1  000 

izatlon  and  administration^  California  California  Center  for  Community"D;:       ' 

The   General   Board   of   NCC   Is  an   ultra-  ,pj^g  National  CouncU  of  Churches'  Year-  velopment                                                     1  000 

liberal,  leftist-oriented  body  of  churchmen.  ^^^^    ^954   Division  of  Christian  Education,  catholic  Committee  for  Urban  Mliu- 

The  pronouncements  voted  on  by  the  Gen-  ^^^  ^^^^  Council   of  Churches   in  Southern  ^^,55                                                             j  qqq 

eral   Board   are   considered   as  policy  state-  California  listed  as  a  SUte  Council  Repre-  Disciples    of    ChrUt    "Reconduction 

ments.  These  pronouncemento  voted  on  and  gentatlve.     This     means,     the     Council     of  Program"                                                    1  000 

^^°^^^!l!^V>!if  5nl!nllffi.i«t.«  t^  nnn  C^^urc^es  in  Southem  California  had  nine  Hope     Development    Inc..    Houston. 

1.  Expressing  the  concern  relative  to  con-  representatives  present  at  the  Assembly  of  -Tex                                                               1  000 

^i^lr^l  'i^w«^^''^t°f f.i^^At'iff^LT^f  ■  nf.  Division  of  Christian  Education,  for  the  NCC.  city  wide  ClVli^^  ActYon  Co'mi^ittee",       ' 

efforts   toward   peaceful   settlement   of   dls-  ^^^  ^^  ^  member  State  Council.  The  Coun-  Detroit                                                        1  000 

^"o^\H,i^«^^„  ^f  th-  w.,trr,rrt  A„~.»i    H».i  ^11  Of  Churches  In  Southern  California  has  Washington.  D.C..  Capital  East  Foun- 

2.  Adoption  of  the  Hartford  Appeal    deal-  ^  sub-dlvlslon  organization,  titled,  the  Com-  Nation                                                    .     1. 000 

I  ''li^tflt^.fTn^iuv^^  r°pn n.rP^Vnt  In  '"^'°°  "'^  <=^"^^^  ^'^  ^"'  "^^  Commls-  National  W^if^'e  R'lghu  Org'anlzatlon     1.  000 

th«Tl^iona    I^So'^  D^PHK^A^^f  19^  ^'""^  ^"^  contributed  funds  to  militant  or-  Milwaukee    Northcott    Nelihborhood 

^o<>of             Education  Defense  Act  of  1958.  ganizatlons  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  House                                                          1   000 

li^r,irrc2s„vjs°£rs  .j''So%rrsrr"".ss^cS?  'r.r'£s'L':°r."."!i"r:!:T.  ..o«. 

mltteetomakerecommendauonsforamore  ^,^^^^   organizations.   This   affiliation   is   also         Mission   6.000 

effective  Immigration  policy.   (1959)  evident,  due  to  the  Council  of  Churches  in  The  following  organizations  received  money 

5.  Reoognizlng   that   orderly,   non-violent,  southern  California's  membership  as  a  mem-  from  IFCO  prior  to  becoming  a  member  of 
sit-in  demonstrations  are  expressions  of  Just  ^^^  ^^^^  Council   to   the  NCC.  Some  dual  the  organization: 

and  righteous  indignation  against  laws  that  „«i.„tions  are  as  follows- 

violate  human  personality  and  urging  Chris-  ^7^^T^at^  He  U^resently  employed  as  National    Welfare    Rights    Organiza- 

tlans  to  express  sympathetic  concern  for  the  director  of  the  Commission  on  Church  and  ^^°°- V'""A 

students  who  have  taken  part  in  these  dem-  ^^^   council  of  Churches  in  Southern  Cal-  City  Wide  Citizens  Action  Commlt- 

onstraUons.  (1961)  ifornla.  and  was  the  Legal  Council  for  the         ^ee- 1,000 

6.  Recognition  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  ^^^   1963-1966  Foundation  for  Community  Develop- 

Chlna    by    the   United   States    Government.  Stanley  McKee:  He  was  vice  president  for  ment,  Durham.  N.C 1,000 

(1966)  ^jjg  Council  of  Churches  In  Southern  Call-  Capital    East   Foundation,   Washing- 

7.  Opposed  permanent  Military  Conscrlp-  ^^.^^  j^  ^ggg.  formerly  a  representative  to  ton.  DC .—     1.  000 

"?n  ^^'p^mber.    1967.    the    NCC's    General  %^^,' cX!^""  ^ToAlll^^reX^y  In  1966,  when  IFCO  was  Incorporated,  some 

Board    adopted   a   resolution   that    asserted  .jT^^VouTcll   of  Churches   [n   sS^m  °^  *^*  directors  and  signers  on   the  Incor- 

"Chrlstlans  cannot  be  content  with  words;  cilfornlf  iT  l^el    f^rmer^v   a   m^b^r  o^  poratlon    papers   were    identified    as    having 

they  must  back  their  words  with  money."  S^NcS^GenerrAsieS  in  ^95^8^^1960  P^''°""    ^^°    affiliation    and    others    were 

At  this  meeting,  the  Board  suspended  their  '^^„^Don  E   Si^m    hIw^  t^  sicre-'  P'^«°"y   affiliated.   In    1966,    IFCO's   Board 

standing  rules  to  create  a  five  member  in-  ta^J„  .h^  Council  of  Churchrs^nSouthero  °'  D'^<'<=^"  '^eluded  twelve  Individuals,  of 

vestment  committee  with  power  to  divert  at  Sornlam°968    formers  fltate^C^^^^^^  "^^^^^  "^'^'^'^  ^""^  ^^^  affiliation,  either  dl- 

least  ten  per  cent  of  "unrestricted   capital  ^^^'J^sT^^^'t^ve  to'ihe  N^^^^^^  '^''^-  °'  ^^°"^*^  ''"'''  denominations, 

funds  •  into  ghetto  developments.  tlai  Education  in  1964.  Directors 

The  following  Communions  compose  the  ti„,„„„   v„^,^tt     Ar«-,i,.oT,    i>o»,t4=*    n^^,. 

National  Council  of  Churches:  inteb-religious  foundation  for  community  ^^^^^^^^J^'f^^^l^!:^,  or«nt^tfr>n 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  oROANizATiON-irco  Ml^'o^  Society  NCC  member  organization^ 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zlon  Church.  ipco  Is  a  tax-exempt,  non-profit  organiza-  „^!„,^L  ^t»«*'i^or^J^»™^,  n^.«f 

American       Baptist       Conventlon-IFCO  tlon  and  located  at  211  East  43rd  Street.  New  H""^*  Mission  Society,  NCC  member  organl- 

member  organization.  York.  New  York.  A  newsletter,  published  by  z^tion.                                         . 

Antlochlan  Orthodox  Catholic  Archdiocese  ifCO,  lists  Its  address  as  475  Riverside  Drive,  Henry  B.  Clark     Employed  by  NCC. 

of  Toledo  Dependencies.  New  York.  This  is  the  same  address  main-  James   A.   McDanlel— United   Presbyterian 

Armenian  Church  of  America.  tained  by  the  NCC.  IFCO  is  alleged  to  be  an  Church    USA,   NCC   member   organization. 

Christian    Churches,    International    Con-  inter-denomlnatlonal  organization,  but  avail-  D   Barry  Menuez — Episcopal  Church,  NCC 

ventlon.  able   data   indicates   it   is  not  restricted   to  member  organization. 

Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  religious  organizations.  Rev.  Joseph  Merchant — United  Church  of 

Church  of  the  Brethren.  a    membership    requirement    is    a    $1,000  Christ,  NCC  member  organization;   and  was 

Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  minimum  donation  per  year  by  each  mem-  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Home  Missions 

Exarchate  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  ber  organization.  When  IFCO  was  first  in-  for  NCC  in  1954. 

In  North  and  South  America.  corporated,    the    membership    Included    ten  Leon  E.  Modeste — Episcopal  Church,  NCC 

Friends  United  Meeting.  denominations,  six  of  which  were  NCC  mem-  member  organization. 

Greek    Archdiocese    of    North    and   South  ber  Communions :  Rev.  Gary  Onlkl— United  Church  of  Christ, 

America.  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society —  NCC  member  organization. 

Lutheran  Church  In  America.  jjCC  member  organization.  Rev    Paul  A.  Stauffer— Methodist  Church. 

Moravian  Church  in  America.  American  Jevrtsh  Committee.  NCC  member  organlzaUon. 

National  Baptist  Convention  in  America-  ^^^    ^j    Homeland    Ministries.    United  Rev.  George  E.  Todd-Presbvterlan  Church 

IFCO  member  organization         __^    .  Church  of  Christ— NCC  member  organiza-  USA.  NCC  member  organization. 

P^n.^'nh,?  Vp^^.?',Sne   c^;^^^  ""'^  Rabbi  Marc  Tanenblum-American  Jewish 

,,jr^"^^?^if  J^  Jnd^    ^  Board    of    Missions.    Methodist    Church-  Committee. 

Po^Nitlonal  CaUioUc  Church  of  Amer-  NCC  member  organization.  Rev.       George      H.      Woodard-Eplscopal 

.  Board  of  National  Missions.  United  Pres-  Church.  NCC  member  organization. 

Presbyterian  Church  In  the  United  SUtes.  byterian       Church       USA— NCC       member  Incorporation  signers  were:  Ray  L.  Schro- 

Progressive  National  Baptist  Convention,  organization.  der— See    above;    James    A.    McDanlel— See 

jjjg  Catholic  Committee  for  Urban  Ministries,  above;     Joseph    W.    Merchant — See    above; 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church— JFCO  mem-  Executive      CouncU      of      the      Episcopal  Jamas    Brewer;     Harold    BL    Schultz— NCC 

ber  organization.  Church— NCC  member  organization.  employee. 
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Each  center  started  a  newspaper.  The 
South  Loe  Angeles  paper  waa  originally  titled 
Harambee.  Harambee  was  discontinued, 
when  a  second  paper,  titled,  The  Black 
Voice,  took  Its  place.  In  East  Los  Angeles,  the 
newspaper  was  titled  La  Rama.  All  three  pa- 
pers are  anti-establishment,  antl-whlte  and 
preached  revolution.  They  glorify  militant 
activity  in  the  conununlty.  The  South  Los 
Angeles  training  center  evolved  Into  a  coali- 
tion of  organizations  known  as  the  Black 
Congress.  The  East  Los  Angeles  training  cen- 
ter evolved  into  a  group  known  as  Acclon  De 
Bronze  Colectiva. 
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Community  alert  patrol 

The  patrol  was  started  in  June,  1966.  The 
alleged  purpose  for  the  patrol  was  to  ob- 
serve, record  and  document  examples  of  po- 
lice bruuilty.  They  aligned  with  the  tem- 
porary alliance  of  local  organizations,  which 
Included  members  representing  the  following 
leftist-oriented  groups: 

Congress  of  Racial  Equality.  Students  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee.  Self  Leader- 
ship for  All  NaUonaUtles  Today.  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  United  Civil  Rights  Congress  and 
"Us". 

Louis  Gothard.  presently  employed  by  As- 
sistant Director  for  IPCO.  was  a  member  of 
the  Community  Alert  Patrol  and  the  Tem- 
porary AlUance  of  Local  Organizations. 

Community  Alert  Patrol  members  were  ob- 
served at  Will  Rogers  Park,  acting  as  secu- 
rity guards  for  Stokely  CarnUchael,  on  No- 
vember 26.  1966. 

Piranya  coffee  house 
The  coffee  house  was  used  as  a  meeting 
place  for  militant.  Mexican-American  youths. 
It  was  a  p>ollce  problem  from  the  time  it 
first  opened.  The  director.  David  Sanchez, 
Is  the  Prime  Minister  for  the  Brown  Berets. 
Sanchez  was  a  trainee  of  the  East  Los  Angeles 
Social  Action  Training  Center.  Numerous  ar- 
rests for  disturbing  the  peace,  possession  of 
alcohol  by  minors  and  curfew,  were  made  at 
the  coffee  house.  The  Council  or  Churches 
In  Southern  California  sptonsored  other  or- 
ganizations, including  the  following:  Self 
Leadership  for  All  NatlonaUties  Today,  a 
paper  organizaUon;  Willowbrook  Job  Cor- 
poration: Sons  of  Watts  Improvement  As- 
sociation and  financial  assistance  was  pro- 
vided for  two  police  malpractice  complaint 
centers,  one  in  Watts  and  one  in  East  Los 
Angles. 

INTER-RELIOIOUS  FOUNDATION    FOR   COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION IFCO 

Key  Individuals  In  IPCO: 
Louis  Gothard:  Presently.  IFCO  Assistant 
Director;  was  Los  Angeles  Community  Alert 
Patrol  Director. 

Lorenzo  Freeman:  Presently.  IPCO  Assist- 
ant Director,  in  charge  of  project  evaluation: 
was  Assistant  Director  of  the  West  Central 
Orgamzation,  Detroit.  Michigan.  The  West 
Central  Organization  employed  Saul  Alln- 
sky  in  a  consultant  capacity,  allegedly  pay- 
ing him  $200  a  day. 

Joseph  Merchant:  Presently,  IFCO  Board  of 
Directors;    was   Incorporation   slgnee. 

Ray  L.  Schroder:  Presently.  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 

Chestyn  Everett:  Presently,  IPCO  Field 
Representative.  He  was  listed  in  the  space 
provided  for  husband,  wife  or  guardian,  on 
Ron  Karengas  application  for  UCiA.,  in 
December,  1961. 

Albert  B.  Cleage,  Jr.:  Presently.  IPCO 
Board  of  Directors;  was  the  director  for  the 
City  Wide  Citizens'  Action  Committee,  In 
Detroit. 

ORGANIZATIONS  FUNDED   BY   IFCO 

Operation  Exodus,  Boston,  Mass.,  $5,000. 

Operation  Exodus  Initiated  a  program  to 
bus  ghetto  students  to  outlying  schools. 
When  Initial  funds  were  expended,  the  or- 
ganization   filed    a   suit   against    the   school 


board.  They  are  demanding  the  school  board 
to  continue  the  bussing  program  and  assume 
the  responsibility  for  its  funding. 

Camden,  New  Jersey  Christian  Center 
$2,000. 

Rev.  Amoe  Johnson,  Jr.,  the  center's  di- 
rector, is  employed  through  the  American 
BaptUt  Home  Mission  Society,  IPCO  member 
organization.  Another  organization,  the 
Black  People's  Unity  Movement,  holds  meet- 
ings at  the  center.  The  Black  People's  Unity 
Movement  has  been  involved  In  high  school 
sit-ins,  walk-outs,  boycotts  and  general  dis- 
ruptive activities  throughout  the  oommunlty. 
A  confldenUal  source  states  the  Black  Peo- 
ple's Unity  Movement  is  supposed  to  receive 
$67,000  from  IPCO;  however,  no  fundfe  have 
been  received  as  yet.  Rev.  Johnson  is  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Black  People's  Unity  Movement. 

Chester.  Pennsylvania  Home  Improvement 
Project,  $15,004, 

This  organization  was  subsidized  by  the 
United  Fund,  until  the  money  was  with- 
drawn, due  to  the  poUtlcal  involvement  of 
the  project. 

Garfield  Organization,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
$20,000. 

This  organization  is  a  militant,  civil  rights 
group.  They  were  active  in  staging  demon- 
strations against  buslneSsec.  protesting  the 
business'  selling  alleged  over-priced  and  in- 
ferior products  in  the  Negro  community.  Two 
officers  of  the  organization,  Frederick  An- 
drews, the  Executive  EMrector,  and  Edward 
Crawford,  the  organizer,  were  arrested  dur- 
ing the  disturbance  in  Chicago,  following  the 
death  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  They  were 
charged  with  arson,  conspiracy  to  commit 
arson  and  burglary. 

United  Black  Community  Organizations, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  $44,000, 

This  is  a  coalition  of  Negro  organizations 
similar  to  the  Los  Angeles  Black  Congress, 
The  director.  Harold  Hunt,  is  described  as 
"the  militant  of  all  militants,"  This  organi- 
zation applies  pressure  to  the  establishment 
demanding  additional  benefits  in  welfare  and 
better  housing. 

East  Central  Area  Council,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  $21,065. 

This  is  an  all-Negro  organization.  It  has 
been  Involved  in  staging  demonstrations 
against  the  establishment.  It  has  demanded 
changes  In  school  policy  and  has  protested 
alleged  police  brutality. 
Force.  Dayton.  Ohio,  $26,000. 
This  organization  has  participated  in 
demonstrations  demanding  increased  bene- 
fits for  welfare  recipients. 

California  Migrant  Ministry,  $54,000. 
This  organization  has  involved  Itself  in 
the  labor  dispute  between  the  migrant  farm 
workers  and  the  established  farm  owners 
In  California.  It  exerts  pressure  on  the 
farmers  In  the  grape  Industry,  through  boy- 
cotts, picketing  and  strikes.  The  NCC,  IFCO. 
and  the  Council  of  Churches  in  Southern 
California  have  all  endorsed  the  activities  of 
the  California  Migrant  Ministry. 

City  Wide  Citizens'  Action  Committee.  De- 
troit, Michigan,  $85,000. 

This  Is  a  militant  organization,  led  by  the 
Rev.  Albert  Cleage,  Jr.  The  Rev.  Cleage  em- 
braces the  phlloeophy  that  "Negro  communi- 
ties should  band  together  for  mutual  defense 
and  store  food  stuffs  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  coming  Invasion  of  Negro  communi- 
ties by  the  whites,"  The  Rev.  Cleage  spon- 
sored a  Black  Power  Convention  at  his 
church.  Black  Nationalists  from  through- 
out the  United  States,  attended  the  conven- 
tion, where  initial  plans  for  the  Republic  of 
New  Africa  (RNA)  were  discussed.  Also  dis- 
cussed, was  the  question  of  opening  discus- 
sions with  the  United  States  Government, 
for  settlement  of  key  questions  and  status 
under  the  Geneva  Convention  for  black 
guerrillas  that  would  swear  allegiance  to  the 
new  government. 
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West  Central  Organization,  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan, $7,000. 

The  West  Central  Organization  Is  a  coali- 
tion similar  to  the  Loe  Angeles  Black  Con- 
gress, It  Is  described  as  very  militant  and 
has  applied  pressure  against  the  estabUsh- 
ment.  demanding  better  welfare  rights  and 
housing.  The  past  director,  Lorenzo  Free- 
man, presently  an  IPCO  employee,  received 
his  training  from  Saul  Allnsky,  a  revolu- 
tionary radical. 

Hope  Development  Incorporated,  Houston, 
Texas.  $90,000 

A  militant  organization,  originally  funded 
by  a  Federal  grant.  It  was  Involved  In  fund- 
raising  activities  which  bordered  on  extor- 
tion. The  method  vised  was  to  mall  letters 
to  approximately  five  hundred  local  busi- 
ness owners.  The  letters  solicited  donations, 
explaining  "the  firms  take  funds  from  the 
black  community;  therefore,  some  of  the 
funds  should  be  returned  for  community 
work."  The  letter  stated  that  Hope  rep- 
resented the  black  community;  therefore, 
the  funds  should  be  returned  to  them.  The 
businesses  were  assessed  specific  amounts 
from  $25  to  $500,  In  some  instances,  when 
donations  were  refused,  the  businesses  were 
picketed.  This  matter  was  investigated  by 
the  McClellan  Committee;  however,  no 
criminal  charges  were  filed. 

Communltv  Improvement  Alliance,  Jersey 
City,  N,J,,  $64,341. 

This  organization  was  sponsored  and  orig- 
inally financed  by  the  Jersey  City  Council 
of  Churches,  The  Community  Improvement 
Alliance  and  the  Blsu;k  Panther  Party  share 
the  same  headquarters.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
for  the  Community  Improvement  Alliance 
are: 

David  Bell  who  Is  also  the  finance  officer 
for  the  Jersey  City  Black  Panther  Party. 

Beatrice  Walss  Is  also  one  of  the  most  out- 
spoken members  of  the  Jersey  City  Congress 
of  Racial  Equality. 

Robert  Castle,  Jr.  has  been  directly,  or  In- 
directly, involved  In  every  major  demonstra- 
tion Involving  militants  and  the  police  In 
Jersey  City,  since  1963.  A  confidential  source 
states  that  Black  Panther  Party  members  are 
trained  In  guerilla  warfare  at  Castle's  farm. 
This  farm  is  in  his  wife's  name. 

Joseph  Cypress  is  active  In  the  Black  Pan- 
ther Party  and  teaches  the  members  Karate. 

National  Campaign  for  Politlcsil  Education. 
Newark.  N.J.,  $10,000. 

No  record  of  this  organization  could  be  lo- 
cated as  being  an  Incorporated  organization. 

Newark,  New  Jersey,  Area  Planning  Associ- 
ation, $2,000. 

This  organization  protested  the  erection  of 
a  medical  and  dental  center,  stating  It  was 
unfair  to  relocate  approximately  seven  hun- 
dred families.  Demands  were  also  made  on 
construction  companies  and  labor  unions 
to  have  one-half  of  the  apprentice  and  one- 
third  of  the  Journeymen  Jot>s  on  the  medical 
center  filled  by  non-whites.  The  director, 
Junius  W.  Williams,  shared  his  residence  in 
Newark,  with  Phillip  Hutchlngs,  who  is  a 
successor  to  H.  Rap  Brown,  as  the  director 
of  the  Student  Non-violent  Coordinating 
Committee. 

Liberty  City  Community  Council,  Miami, 
Florida,  $5,000. 

This  is  described  as  a  quasi  militant  or- 
ganization. The  organization  attempts  to 
promote  trouble  or  make  an  issue  of  p>olice 
action  In  their  area  and  they  were  active  in 
the  1968  racial  disturbances. 

P^rm  Labor  Organizing  Committee.  Ot- 
tawa. Ohio,  $1,000. 

This  is  the  Ohio  counterpart  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Migrant  Ministry.  They  work  through 
the  AFL-CIO  and  are  attempting  to  organize 
migrant  farm  laborers. 

Suburban  Action  Centers,  Philadelphia, 
Pa,.  $19,000. 

This  organization  stated  Its  purpose  was 
to  "unraclst  the  society."  The  organization 
oppoeed  anti-riot  legislation,  calling  H  racist 


and  repressive.  This  position  appears  to  have 
caused  dlssention  in  the  community,  and 
according  to  the  director,  the  organisation 
has  loet  its  effectiveness.  He  stated,  "We 
learned  that  confrontation  doesn't  work 
without  power." 

Combat,  Steubenvllle.  Ohio.  $16,100. 
This  is  a  Saul  Alinsky-oriented  organiza- 
tion. They  participate  In  demonstrations  and 
civU  rights  marches,  demanding  additional 
welfare  benefits.  They  are  aligned  with  two 
left-wing  organizations,  the  Communist  Ac- 
tion Training  Center  and  the  Young  Socialist 
Alliance. 

National  Welfare  Rights  Organization, 
Washington,  D.C.,  $106,212. 

This  is  a  nation-wide  militant  welfare  or- 
ganization. Their  goals  are  additional  wel- 
fare benefits  and  a  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come. They  participate  in  mass  marches  and 
civil  rights  demonstrations. 

The  following  organizations  have  received 
grants  frcwn  IFCO;  however,  information  cMi- 
cemlng  their  activities  is  not  available  at 
this  time. 

Donation 
Southwest  Georgia  Project,  Albany, 

Ga $5,000 

Foundation  for  Community  Develop- 
ment, Durham.  N.C 189,742 

Poor  People's  Corporation,  Jackson, 

Miss   1,000 

Deep  South  Education  &  Research 

Project,  New  Orleans 10.000 

National  Communications  Network, 

NY 8,117 

Afro-American  Black  People's  Fed- 
eration, Peoria,  HI 3,000 

Virginia    Community    Development 

Organization,   Richmond 2,000 

Organization  of  Organizations,  Syra- 
cuse,   N.Y 5,000 

Capital  East  Foundation,  Washing- 
ton,   DC 67,250 

The  total  funds  disbursed  by  IFCO,  as 
covered  in  this  report,  amount  to  $885,831. 
Of  this  total,  $584,722  were  granted  to  or- 
ganizations involved  In  militant,  political 
or  labor  activities.  The  remaining  $301,109 
may  have  been  used  for  the  same  purposes; 
however,  no  information  Is  available  con- 
cerning the  activities  of  these  organizations. 

DIKECT   FUNDING   BY    RELIGIOUS  OENOICINATTONS 

Religious  denominations  are  funding  mili- 
tant organizations  by  direct  grants.  Infor- 
mation regarding  this  type  of  funding  has 
been  obtained  on  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian 
and  United  Church  of  Christ  denominations. 
These  figures  are  not  complete;  however,  they 
do  show  a  trend  where  churches  are  fund- 
ing organizations  under  the  guise  of  "com- 
munity organization"  or  "community  devel- 
opment" projects. 

THS  EPISCOPALIAN  CHtmCH 

This  denomination  convened  at  a  general 
convention  In  Seattle.  Washington,  in  the 
fall  of  1967.  The  funding  program  that  was 
approved  involved  funding  for  several  mili- 
tant organizations.  Since  1967,  the  Episco- 
palian Church  has  given  the  following 
amounts  to  militant  cx-ganizations : 

Donation 
Inter-Religious      Foundation      For 

Community  Organlaatlons   --     .  $200,000 

See  IFCO  for  details. 
California   Migrant  Ministry 30.600 

See  IFCO  for  details. 
Afro-Mex  Coalition 53.000 

This  Is  a  coaUtlon  organization.  The  Ne- 
gro pwrtion  Is  known  as  the  Black  Congress 
and  the  Mexican-American  portion  is  known 
as  the  Acclon  De  Bronze  Colectiva.  The  Black 
Congress  member  organizations  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Black  Panther  Party,  Los  Angeles  Area 
The  Black  Panther  Party  In  the  Los  Ange- 
les area  is  a  section  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party  for  Self  Defense,  whose  National  Head- 
quarters is  located  in  Berkeley,  California. 


They  are  revolutionary,  antl-whlte  and  anti- 
government.  The  Los  Angeles  Panthers  have 
had  several  confrontations  with  law  enforce- 
ment, including  gun  fighto,  resulting  in  se- 
rious injuries  to  piollcemen  and  death  t3 
Black  Panthers.  The  leaders  insist  that  vio- 
lence is  the  only  way  to  social  and  economic 
change  for  the  black  man.  They  advise  their 
followers  to  arm  and  protect  themselves 
against  the  police. 

California  Community  Alert  Patrol 

This  organization  is  similar  to  the  origi- 
nal Community  Alert  Patrol.  The  director. 
Ganzla  Washington,  has  been  frequently  ob- 
served at  militant  demonstrations.  He  has 
also  been  obeerved  transporting  Black  Pan- 
thers to  demonstrations.  The  California 
Conununlty  Alert  Patrol  Is  aligned  with  sev- 
eral militant  organizations,  including  the 
Student  Non-violent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, the  Black  Panther  Party  and  "US". 
Congress  of  B€uHal  Equality 

This  organization  was  a  forerunner  In  stag- 
ing militant  demonstrations.  It  participated 
In  some  of  the  first  sit-ins,  lle-lns  and  shop- 
ins. 

LA.  County  Welfare  Rights  Organization 

A  militant  organization  that,  on  occasion, 
has  demanded  additional  benefits  for  wel- 
fare recipients.  Representatives  from  Los 
Angeles  took  part  In  the  National  Welfare 
Bights  march  in  Washington,  D.C.  Repre- 
sentatives appeared  before  the  L.A.  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  demanded  an  in- 
crease in  welfare  benefits.  They  threatened 
to  tie  up  the  welfare  bureau  through  court 
litigation,  if  their  demands  were  not  met. 
Police  Malpractice  Complaint  Center,  Watts 

This  organization  allegedly  assists  victims 
of  police  brutality.  It  advises  the  victims  how 
to  lodge  a  complaint.  It  is  affiliated  with  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Slant — Self  Leadership  for  All  Nationalities 
Today 

An  alleged  civil  rights  organization  that 
appears  to  be  a  (taper  organization,  with  no 
membership  other  than  the  officers;  however, 
two  of  the  officers,  Karl  Von  Key  and  James 
Doss  are  officers  in  Ron  Karenga's  organiza- 
tion, "US". 

United  Parents'  Council 

A  militant  organization  Involved  in  educa- 
tion disputes.  The  director.  Mrs.  Margaret 
Wright,  has  been  Involved  In  student  unrest 
In  the  Los  Angeles  area.  She  alleges  she  Is  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  the  Black 
Panther  Party  In  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Watt's  Happening  Coffee  House 
See  Council  of  Churches  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia for  details. 

"US" 

This  Is  an  all-Negro,  antl-whlte,  militant 
organization.  The  leader.  Ron  Karenga.  em- 
braces the  philosophy  that  the  Negro  com- 
munity will  be  Invaded  by  the  whites.  Mem- 
bers of  "US"  have  been  arrested  on  numerous 
occasions  for  possession  of  firearms  and  lately, 
two  members  were  arrested  for  the  murder  of 
two  Black  Panther  Party  officers  killed  on  the 
U.CL.A.  campus. 

There  are  additional  organizations  that  are 
members  of  the  Black  Congress.  These  orga- 
nizations are  not  necessarily  militant:  how- 
ever. Individual  members  have  participated 
at  various  demonstrations  and  rallies  spon- 
sored by  the  Black  Congress. 

The  Acclon  De  Bronze  Colectiva  member 
organizations  are:  Elast  Los  Angeles  Welfare 
Rights  Organization,  see  LA.  Welfare  Rights 
Organization  for  details;  La  Raza,  a  militant 
antl-estabUshment,  antl-whlte,  bl-lLngual 
newspaper.  The  newspaper  glorifies  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Mexican-American  militant 
organizations.  The  editor.  Eli  Rlsco.  was  in- 
dicted for  hts  activity  in  the  high  school 
walkouts  in  East  Los  Angeles  during  March, 
1968. 
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VMAS — United  M\exican- American  Students 
A  militant  stident  organization  with 
branches  In  coUeg ».  They  were  active  In  the 
high  school  walk- outs  In  East  Loe  Angeles 
March,  1968. 

MASA — Mexici  \n- American  Students 
A  isociation 

student  organization  with 
college,  high  school  and 
Junior  high  school  levels.  They  were  active 
In  the  high  school  walk-outs  In  East  Los 
Angeles,  March,  19((8 

M  exican- American  Political 
Ai  sociation 

This  Is  a  polltlcM  organization.  One  of  its 
members,  Pat  Sani:hez,  was  indicted  for  his 
'MS  Angeles  school  walk 
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part  In  the  East 
outs,  March,  1968 

InsiMe-Eastside 
A  militant,  bl-llag:ual  newspaper  that  ap- 
pears to  be  the  st  ident  counterpart  of  La 


El  Serent   Mothers'  Club 


P.T  A.  type  organization. 

Nell  Sparks  participated 
with  other  membeirs  in  demonstrations  on 
the  grammar  scho<il  and  high  school  levels. 
Members  yere  also  present  during  the  East 
Los  Angeles  high  iichool  walk-outs,  March 
1968. 

Police   Malpractice   Complaint   Center,  East 
Loi  Angeles 
A  militant  organ  zatlon  that  has  initiated 
demonstrations  and  picketing  protesting  al- 
leged police  brutality. 

Bro\';n  Berets 
A  militant,   Mexi  ;an-Amerlcan  youth  or- 
ganization. Several  members,  including  the 
Prime     Minister,     I  •AVID     SANCHEZ,     were 
Indicted  for  their  part  in  the  East  Los  An- 
geles high  school  wilk-outs,  March,  1968. 
Lo  Junta 
A  militant.   Mexli  »n- American  youth  or- 
ganization.  This   gTDup  has  recruited   their 
members  from  East  Los  Angeles  gangs.  The 
director,  Gilberto  Civiz  Olmeda,  was  indicted 
for  his  part  in  th«    East  Los  Angeles  high 
school  walk-outs,  Mirch,  1968.  At  that  time, 
he  was  a  member  o:    the  Brown  Berets. 

The  remaining  or]  [anlzatlons  that  are  part 
of  the  ABC  are  nst  necessarily  militant; 
however,  they  too  h  ive  participated  in  dem- 
onstrations and  rallies. 

East  Side-Sprlngf  eld  Concerned  Citizens, 
Florida.  $27,500. 

The  stated  goals  cf  this  organization  is  to 
exert  influence  on  :)ubllc  opinion  and  offi- 
cials' decisions  on  ci  Itical  community  Issues. 
Southwest  Georgia  Project,  $50,000. 
An  organization  established  to  help  poor 
black  people  to  gain  a  voice  in  political  de- 
cisions, elect  their  own  candidates,  change 
social  conditions  and  develop  black-owned 
and  black-operated  I  usinesses. 

Urban  training  c«nter,  Chicago.  $5,000. 
A  training  center  lor  the  clergy.  They  con- 
vene a  three-monti  workshop  for  black 
clergy  and  community  organizers  with  in- 
structions in  community  organization.  Saul 
Alinsky  Is  a  featured  speaker. 

Donation 
Community    lmprov<  ment    alliance, 

Jersey  City $8,080 

See  IFCO  for  details. 

Combat.  Steubenvillii.  Ohio 5,000 

See  IFCO  for  details. 

MIGRANT   PASM   WORKEB  PROJECT 

This  organization  issists  migrant  workers 
to  organize  and  improve  wage  rates  and 
working  conditions. 

The  remaining  org!  nlzatlons  have  received 
funds;  however,  no  Information  concerning 
thedr  activities  Is  avai  lable. 
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Donation 
Northport    Day    Care    Center,    Ala- 

bania  -- 21.600 

Selma  Inter-Rellglous  Project,  Ala- 
bama          3  5QQ 

United   Coundl   for  Black  Dignity' 

San  Prancisco 5.000 

Weet   Berkeley   Ministry 3^000 

Black  United  to  Motivate  Progress, 

Oakland    1,250 

Coalition  of  American  Indian  Citi- 
zens,   Colorado ^ 6,000 

SCLA.  Washington.  DC 5,000 

St.      Patricks     Episcopal     Church, 

Washington,  DC I.OOO 

Vine  City  Foundation,  Georgia 30,000 

Southern     Rural     Action     Project, 

Georgia  8,000 

Twilight  Sewing  Plant,  Georgia 26.850 

Black   Radical    Action   Project,   In- 
diana          2,360 

American  Indian  Center,  Iowa 28,945 

OrganlzaUon    for    Citizens    Repre- 
sentation,  Kansas 6,000 

Wyandotte   County   Welfare   Coun- 
cil, Kansas 

West     End     Community     Council, 

Kentucky   

Diocese  of  Maryland  Project 

Conununity  School  Board,  Boston.. 
Community  Assembly  for  a  Unified 

Southend,  Boston 

Episcopal    City   Mission,    Boston... 
East  Side  Voice  for  Independent  De- 
troit   _ 

Woodward  East  Project,  Detroit 

People  Against  Racism,  Detrtot 7,  000 

Poor    People's    Corporation,    Missis- 
sippi            2.000 

Mid-City       Community       Congress, 

Missouri    6.000 

Diocese  of  West  Missouri  Project.. _      (>) 
Puerto    Rican    Education    Program, 

New    Jersey 35,000 

Build,  Buffalo,  New  York... 1,  OOO 

Reality  House.  New  York 13^000 

North  East  Area  Development,  Ro- 
chester, New  York 6,500 

East    Harlem    Housing    Office,    New 

York    

Mount  Vernon  Community  Parents, 

New  York 

Confederation  of  Action  Groups  of 

the  Lower  East  Side,  N.Y 

Board    for    Urban    Ministry,    New 

York 

Cultural  Arts  Program.  New  York... 
The  Real  Great  Society,  New  York.. 
Harlem  Commonwealth  Council  Inc., 

New  York 

Mantua  Community  Planners,  Penn- 
sylvania         16,260 

National  Council  of  Churches,  Ten- 
nessee           5,000 

St.  Paul's  School,  Texas 12,000 

The  Panther's  Den,  Wisconsin 13,640 

•  Unknown. 

tlNrrED     CHURCH     OF     CHRIST — UCC 

There  appears  to  be  an  affiliation  between 
the  UCC  and  the  NCC  through  Joint  mem- 
bership of  individuals  in  both  organizations 
and  the  fact  that  UCC  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Is  a  member  organization  of  NCC. 

Rev.  Truman  Bartlett  Douglass:  Director, 
Board  of  Homeland  Ministries,  Inc.  In  1968, 
Vice  President  for  Division  of  Christian  Life 
and  Mission,  a  sub-division  of  the  NCC.  (Now 
Deceased) . 

Dr.  Marjorle  H.  Llklns:  Minister,  Chris- 
tian Education,  UCC.  1968.  In  1964,  she  was 
a  Council  of  Churches  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia representative  to  the  NCC. 

FUNDING 

West  End  Community  Council,  Louisville: 
Episcopal,  $5,000;  UCC,  $5,000. 

The  activities  included  formation  of  a  fed- 
eration of  West  End  Parent- Teachers'  As- 
sociation, as  an  action  group  for  the  purpose 


--     10,000 


25,  000 

17,460 

12,000 
5,000 
(') 


(') 


of  organizing  welfare  recipients.  They  also 
participated  In  a  demonstration  at  the  State 
Capitol. 

West  Side  Residents  Organization,  Cleve- 
land: UCC,  $2,000. 

This  organization  Is  directed  by  the  Rev. 
Donald  C.  Armstrong,  a  graduate  of  the  Com- 
munity Organization  course  at  the  Urban 
Training  Center  In  Chicago.  This  is  a  Saul 
Alinsky-orlented  school. 

Contact  Point  Ministry,  Columbus:  UCC 
$6,000. 

Advised  by  Rev.  Donald  P.  Huey,  a  grad- 
uate of  Urban  Training  Center  In  Chicago. 

North  Side  Christian  Ministry,  Pittsburgh, 
UCC,  $1,000. 

Activities  Include  picketing  of  real  estate 
dealers  who  evicted  slum  tenants  because 
they  tried  to  protest  sub-standard  housing. 

Lincoln  Temple,  UCC,  Washington,  $5,000. 

This  is  a  neighborhood  community  orga- 
nization ministry  Involved  in  encouraging 
residents  to  organize  around  Issues  of  lack  of 
police  service  and  consideration,  poor  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  sub-standard 
housing. 

During  the  last  week  In  October,  1968,  the 
General  Board  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  sponsored  "The  United  States  Con- 
ference on  Church  and  Society"  In  Detroit, 
Michigan,  for  the  purpose  of  planning  "strat- 
egies which  can  help  direct  economic  and 
social  development  for  full  opportunity  in  a 
technological  age."  It  grew  out  of  the  World 
Conference  on  Church  and  Society  sponsored 
by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  July  12- 
26.  1966,  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  (See  Church 
League  of  America's  complete  rep>ort  on  this 
unbelievable  leftist  conference  dominated  by 
the  Marxists  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  countries  which  made  the  United 
States  the  culprit  for  most  of  the  world's 
Ills.  News  and  Views,  November  1966.  "The 
World  Council  of  Churches — Platform  for 
Communist  Propaganda.") 

The  General  Board  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  meeting  in  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, the  last  week  of  February,  1968,  voted 
"to  receive  the  report  of  the  U.S.  Conference 
on  Church  and  Society  and  refer  it  for  study 
and  action  to  the  churches,  to  Individual 
Christians  and  to  the  public. 

"That  the  recommendations  for  actions 
contained  in  the  report  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  unit  within  the  National  Coun- 
cil for  implementation  and/or  recommenda- 
tion. 

"That  the  General  Board  create  a  Com- 
mittee to  receive  the  reports  and  recom- 
mendations from  the  units  for  presentation 
to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board."  Here  are 
the  charts  used  by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches'  United  States  Conference  on 
Church  and  Society.  They  are  purely  politi- 
cal and  economic  from  beginning  to  end. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  historic 
message  and  mission  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  preach  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Savior 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  and  to  win  individual  souls  to  Him 
and  unto  Everlasting  Life. 

Here,  again,  is  indisputable  proof  that 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  is  a  left- 
liberal  political  organization,  seeking  to  In- 
fluence government  policies  on  the  domestic 
and  international  scenes,  while  masquerad- 
ing behind  the  facade  of  religion. 

It  is  time  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  this  leftist  political 
action  organization,  masquerading  behind 
the  facade  of  religion,  which  takes  in  $25 
million  in  tax-deductible  funds  annually  and 
spends  it  to  destroy  the  churches  and  the 
country. 

It  is  past  time  for  the  members  of  the  con- 
stituent denominations  of  the  NCC  to  cut  off 
the  funds  and  to  withdravo  their  membership 
from  an  unholy  yoke. 
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Invuhterabttitr.  No  stirface  detection  de- 
vice yet  Invented  is  able  to  pierce  the  depths 
used  by  nuclear  submarines.  Even  a  missile 
with  a  warhead  designed  to  explode  beneath 
the  8\irf»ce  would  be  unlikely  to  knock  one 
out,  (or  a  submarine  Is  constantly  changing 
course.  The  "reflecting  layers"  ol  the  deep 
ocean  throw  oB  even  the  best  sonar,  and  a 
vessel  directly  above  a  nuclear  submarine 
might  not  know  It  was  there. 

Time.  In  nuclear  war.  literally  every  minute 
would  be  crucial.  Our  search  radar  has  the 
capacity  to  detect  hostile  ICBMs  only  about 
20  minutes  before  they  would  reach  the 
United  States.  During  this  time  the  "blips" 
would  have  to  be  confirmed,  and  precious 
minutes  would  be  spent  In  communications. 
The  President's  tremendous  decision — wheth- 
er to  give  a  command  which  would  mean 
death  for  millions  of  people  and  the  destruc- 
tion <rf  a  large  part  of  the  civilized  world — 
would  thus  have  to  be  taken  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  But  U.S.  nuclear  submarines,  cruis- 
ing thousands  of  miles  nearer  to  the  attacker 
than  our  land  bases,  and  consequently  with 
shorter  flight  time  for  their  missiles,  would 
give  the  President  a  longer  time  to  think  and 
confer  before  reacting. 

Vulnerable  Silos.  Russia  has  overtaken  us 
In  ntunber  of  land-based  installations.  The 
United  Stetes  has  1054  land-based  missiles. 
nearly  all  Mlnutemen,  and  no  program  for 
Increasing  the  total.  Today  the  Russians  have 
more  than  1000  ICBMs.  and  military  experts 
believe  they  will  have  1500  by  next  year. 
Moreover,  the  Soviets'  new  Scarp  missile 
(they  already  have  200)  can  carry  two  tons 
5«00  miles.  Dr.  John  S.  Poster,  director  of  re- 
search and  development  for  the  Department 
of  Defense,  says  that  if  we  were  hit  by  say 
600  Scarps,  each  with  three  warheads,  fewer 
than  100  of  our  Mlnutemen  would  survive. 
And  these,  being  targeted  through  the  Threat 
Tube  where  they  could  be  picked  up  by  Rus- 
sian ABMs,  would  not  have  great  deterrent 
power. 

We  are  not  about  to  abandon  our  multl- 
blllion-doUar  land-based  deterrent.  There  are 
steps  we  can  take  to  increase  its  security.  We 
can  fit  our  own  missiles  with  multiple  war- 
heads. We  can  try  to  shield  our  silos  from 
the  electronic  storm  of  a  big  nuclear  blast 
which  might  blow  every  fuse  for  miles 
around  and  render  a  missile  useless.  We  can 
strengthen  our  silos  against  blast,  and  de- 
fend them  with  point-defense  missiles  de- 
signed to  explode  an  attacking  missile  high 
in  the  air.  All  these  things  we  are  doing. 
However,  at  the  same  time  we  have  to  recog- 
nize the  way  the  scales  have  tipped  between 
land  and  sea,  and  use  the  great  areas  of  the 
sea  to  provide  us  with  a  safe  mix  of  deterrent 
power. 

BASE  Orr  OUK  SHORES 

Today  we  still  have  a  slim  lead  in  nuclear 
submarines,  but  the  gap  is  closing  rapidly. 
We  now  have  41  missile  submarines,  each 
carrying  16  single-bomb  Polaris  missiles.  And 
31  of  these  boats  are  being  equipped  with  the 
larger  Poseidon  missile  which  can  carry  up 
to  ten  nuclear  bombs  in  one  warhead.  The 
41  nuclear  subs  may  sound  an  awesome  total, 
but  at  any  one  time  16  of  them  have  to  come 
off  station  to  take  on  sujjpUes,  change  crews 
and  be  serviced.  That  leaves  only  25  on  sea 
patrol,  but  In  case  of  premeditated  attack 
many  of  them  could  be  shadowed  beforehand 
by  a  hostile  sub  and  some  might  be  lost. 

Many  Naval  experts  believe  that  these  25 
subs  are  not  enough  to  provide  a  reliable  bal- 
ance of  deterrence.  Although  between  them 
they  carry  400  missiles,  that  Is  equivalent  to 
only  40  percent  of  otu:  land-based  retaliatory 
strength.  Another  12  boats  would  raise  It  to 
60  percent. 

To  guard  our  missile  subs,  to  protect  our 
shores  against  hostile  submarine  marauders, 
and  to  escort  surface  ships  all  over  the  world, 
the  Navy  now  has  39  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines, plus  30  more  being  completed.  These 


have  equipment  designed  to  sink  adversaries 
at  long  range,  and  are  the  omiy  vesa^s  reli- 
ably able  to  Intercept  and  destroy  similar 
deep-dlTlng  submarines. 

In  keeping  hostile  snbs  at  bay,  under  con- 
stant survellUzkce,  our  attack  subs  are  al- 
ready engaged  In  a  secret,  unatdlBg  cold 
war.  Every  submarine  makes  a  dlatlnctlve 
sound  "signature" — a  combination  ol  the 
noise  of  propellers,  turbines,  reduction  gears 
and  the  mass  of  machinery  within  the  hull. 
Our  attack  subs  listen  for  the  sounds  and. 
aided  by  a  complex  network,  some  of  it  on 
the  ocean  floor,  shadow  Soviet  craft. 

The  undersea  threat  Is  already  great.  A  few 
years  ago  communist  efforts  to  emplace  mis- 
sile batteries  on  Cuba  brought  us  to  the  edge 
of  war.  Yet  today  much  deadlier  bases  are 
cruising  up  and  down  our  shores;  all  our 
cities  are  within  easy  range,  including  Chi- 
cago, Kansas  City  and  Denver. 

The  Navy  contends  that  a  total  of  69  at- 
tack submarines  will  not  be  enough  to  keep 
hostile  sube  at  bay  and  discharge  all  the  other 
vital  tasks  assigned  to  them.  At  least  25  will 
be  unavailable  on  any  given  day,  leaving  only 
44  to  patrol  the  seven  seas.  The  Navy  has  re- 
peatedly requested  a  total  of  106  nucletur  at- 
tack subs,  or  36  more  than  the  program  calls 
for. 

AT  THE  CROSSROADS 

Quick  to  grasp  the  enormous  possibilities 
of  nuclear  submarines,  the  Russians  are 
working  all-out  to  surpass  us.  They  already 
have  320  diesel-driven  subs,  to  our  66.  We 
have  80  nuclear  subs,  missile  and  attack,  in 
commission;  they  have  65  of  both  types  and 
are  building  more.  By  1970,  says  Admiral 
Rlckover,  "the  Russians  will  have  more  nu- 
clear submarines  than  the  United  States." 
The  Senate  Preparedness  Committee  has  an- 
nounced that  "the  Soviets  now  possess  the 
largest  and  most  modern  shipyards  in  the 
world,  in  fact  exceeding  the  capacity  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,"  and  it  is  estimated  that 
they  can  turn  out  at  least  one  submarine  a 
month 

We  are  thus  at  the  crossroads  between  suc- 
cessful deterrence  and  the  possibility,  at  the 
worst,  of  a  disastrous  war  and,  at  the  least,  of 
blackmail.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  fears  that  "unless  major  improve- 
ments are  made,  the  United  States  may  flnd 
itself  unable  to  counter  the  Increasing  Soviet 
submarine  threat."  It  is  urgent  that  the  re- 
peated recommendations  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  the  Armed  Services  committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  be  acted  on  in  at 
least  five  respects: 

1.  Immediate  reassessment  of  the  needed 
size  of  our  nuclear  missile  submarine  fleet, 
with  notice  taken  of  the  increasing  vulner- 
ability of  our  land-based  system.  To  repeat, 
we  have  no  missile  subs  buUding. 

2.  Revision  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion's limit  of  69  nuclear  attack  subs,  to  a 
new  total  of  105,  with  retirement  of  our  old 
and  slow  diesel  boats. 

3.  Top  priority  for  development  of  the  Fast 
Submarine,  forerunner  of  future  subs,  by 
providing  a  major  increase  in  the  nuclear 
power  plant.  Last  year,  a  Soviet  nuclear  sub 
Intercepted  our  mightiest  carrier,  the  Enter- 
prise, m  mld-Paclfic.  The  Enterprise  In- 
creased speed  from  22  knots  to  24,  and  then 
to  26  (30  m.p.h.)  but  the  Soviet  sub  kept  up. 
Only  when  the  big  ship  wound  up  to  30 
knots  did  the  Russian  faU  behind.  The  inci- 
dent showed  that  the  Rtusians  are  already 
well  on  the  road  to  Increased  submarine 
speeds. 

4.  Equal  priority  for  the  Quiet  Submarine. 
Present  nuclear  subs  are  driven  by  steam, 
generated  by  the  nuclear  reactor,  passing 
through  a  train  of  turbines  with  reduction 
gears  between.  The  greater  the  speed,  the 
more  gear  noise.  (The  plan  is  to  substitute 
electric  drive,  and  special'  propellers  designed 
to  reduce  noise.)  The  implications  are  enor- 
mous. In  the  desperate  hide-and-seek  carried 
out  deep  In  the  sea. 
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5.  Approval  of  starting  work  on  the  pro- 
jected UIMS — Undersea  Long  Range  Missile 
System — already  approved  by  the  Armed 
Services  committees  of  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate. This  project  contemplates  design  of  sub- 
marines able  to  carry  mtsslles  of  extreme 
range,  at  high  speed,  at  a  low  operating  cost 
and  with  increased  prospects  o*  surTlvablUty. 
Special  systems  would  reduce  in-port  time; 
the  longer-range  missiles  would  shorten  the 
distance  the  subs  would  have  to  travel  to 
reach  station,  and  thus  increase  on-statlon 
availability.  In  short,  we  should  get  much 
more  deterrence  for  our  money. 

In  their  pursuit  of  world  domination,  the 
Russians  have  already  realized  that  the  sea  is 
the  coming  area  of  decision,  and  that  nuclear 
submarines  are  the  most  powerful  weapons 
m  it.  As  long  ago  as  1964  the  Russians 
brazenly  called  for  the  destruction  of  our 
submarine  missiles  as  the  first  step  toward 
disarmament. 

Time  presses.  Submarines  take  a  long  time 
to  build.  Our  current  plan  of  "Production 
Zero"  can  place  us  In  a  position  of  perU  from 
which  no  sudden  appropriation  of  money,  no 
last-minute  afterthoughts,  no  wishful  think- 
ing could  bring  escape. 


TWO     U.S.     LEGISLATORS     CALLED 
"AGITATORS"  BY  SOUTH  AFRICA 

(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  days  ago 
on  August  4, 1  shared  with  the  House  my 
hope  that  the  South  African  cabinet 
would  reconsider  its  decision  to  grant 
Congressman  Ogden  Reid  a  visa  only  on 
the  condition  that  he  make  no  speeches 
during  his  planned  visit  to  South  Africa. 
I  deeply  regret,  however  that  it  has  re- 
affirmed its  decision,  denying  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  the  right  to  ad- 
dress the  Annual  Day  of  Affirmation  of 
Academic  and  Hxunan  Freedom  cere- 
mony of  the  National  Union  of  South 
African  Students,  the  purpose  for  which 
he  had  been  invited  to  South  Africa. 

Not  only  is  this  a  personal  affront  to 
Mr.  Reid,  but,  even  more  important,  it 
is  a  devastating  attack  on  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  mutual  understanding  to 
which  all  men  of  good  will  are  devoted. 

I  was  particularly  disturbed  by  the 
charges  levied  against  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Reid  and  Mr.  Dices,  by  Radio  South 
Africa.  I  am  including  these  In  my  re- 
marks here,  and  know  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  will  understand  my  distress 
and  concern : 
[From    the    Baltimore    (Md.)    Sua,   Aug.    5. 

1969] 

Two  U.S.  Legislators  Called  "AcrrATORS"  by 

SoxTTH    Africa 

JoHANNESBtmo,  August  4 — Radlo  South 
Africa  attacked  two  members  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  tonight, 
charging  that  they  are  "agitators,  not  Im- 
jjartial  observers." 

The  government  radio  defended  the  For- 
eign Ministry's  decision  to  grant  conditional 
visas  to  Representatives  Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr. 
(D.,  Mich.),  and  Ogden  R.  Beld  (R.,  N.Y.). 

RESTRICTIONS     PLAKKED 

Hllgard  Muller,  the  foreign  minister,  an- 
nounced Friday  that  the  legislators*  visa  ap- 
plications will  be  granted  if  they  promise  not 
to  interfere  in  South  Africa's  domestic  af- 
fairs or  make  public  speeches  during  their 
visits. 

Mr.  Dlggs,  a  Negro,  Is  chairman  of  the 
House  subcommittee  on  Africa.  Mr.  Reid  was 
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Invited  by  the;  an U- government  National 
Union  of  Soutb  iAfrican  Students  to  address 
Witwatersrand  tTniveralty  In  Johannesburg 
on  academic  freedom. 

Inscribing  Mr.  Dlggs  and  Mr.  Reld  as  "weU 
known  for  their  anti-South  African  out- 
looks." the  radio  isald:  "The  conditions  under 
which  the  visas  have  been  granted  them  Im- 
pose no  limitations  that  could  possibly 
hinder  genuine!^  Interested  visitors. 

DCBARRQ)      ntOM      MEDDLING 

They  are  slmiily  debarred  from  meddling 
in  the  country's  Internal  politics,  whether 
this  be  by  Ualso^  with  subversive  elements 
or  by  taking  paft  In  [the  student  union's) 
campaign  agalnsO  university  apartheid  [racial 
segregation  | . 

"In  imposing  these  conditions  South 
Africa  has  sho^m  the  world  without  any 
ambiguity  that  sl^e  has  nothing  to  hide.  Even 
our  declared  enemies  are  accepted  and  are 
welcome  to  comei  and  see  how  we  are  trying 
to  solve  problem^  to  which  nobody  else  has 
yet  put  forward  better  solutions." 

The  radio  said  |4r.  Dlggs  and  Mr.  Reld  have 
been  "forced  to  ahow  their  cards,  and  these 
are  the  cards  of  agitators,  not  Impartial  ob- 
servers. 

"An  unfortunal^e  backlash  from  the  episode 
oould.  be  that  It  Vould  be  used  to  pressurize 
the  Nl{on  administration  into  turning  away 
from  a  more  relaxfed  relationship  with  the  re- 
public I  of  South  ^f  rica  | .  This  would  be  what 
one  would  expect  bf  Mr.  Held  ^nd  Mr.  Dlggs." 

There  are  no  Members  of  this  body 
more  responsible,  more  genuinely  in- 
terested, and  more  aware  of  the  need  for 
increased  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  the  two  nations.  There  are 
none  more  concerned  with  human  rights 
and  the  rule  of  law.  The  reaction  of 
Radio  South  Africa  can  only  reflect  a 
repudiation  of  these  principles  and  a 
further  step  toward  isolation  from  the 
world  communitty.  I  can  but  hope  that 
those  in  South  Africa  who  invited  Con- 
gressman Reid  4ill  maintain  their  cour- 
age and  their  commitment. 

Congressman  Reid  has  felt  compelled 
to  cancel  his  trip  to  South  Africa  under 
these  conditions,  but  I  am  heartened  by 
his  determination,  in  the  face  of  this  ad- 
versity, to  persevere  in  his  commitment 
to  the  cause  of  hunan  rights  and  human 
dignity.  I  am  honored  to  share  with  his 
colleagues  his  thoughtful  statement,  is- 
sued this  mornin?: 

Reh)  DrNiED  South  Antic  an  Visa 
I  have  been  liformed  that  the  South 
African  cabinet,  ait  a  meeting  Tuesday  at- 
tended by  the  Prine  Minister,  reaffirmed  that 
my  visa  to  visit  that  country  would  be 
granted  only  on  tl»e  condition  that  I  make 
no  speeches. 

That  decision  is  unacceptable  to  me  as  a 
Member  of  Congr»ss  and  a  former  news- 
paperman, and  I  have,  regretfully,  cancelled 
plans  to  go  to  South  Africa.  I  had  deeply 
hoped  to  be  able  o  visit  South  Africa  and 
to  meet  with  SoutI  i  Africans  from  every  sec- 
tor of  society  and  i  o  call  on  members  of  the 
government  if  their  schedules  permitted.  It 
is  a  cause  for  geiiulne  regret  and  sadness 
that,  at  a  time  when  our  world  grows  smaller, 
any  nation  should  act  to  restrict  communi- 
cation between  peoples. 

It  appears  that  tpe  Soutb  African  govern- 
ment Is  determine*  that  the  walls  of  state 
repression   should  , increasingly    close   In   on 
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The  students  represent  much  of  the  hope 
of  South  Africa.  They  should  know  that 
their  courage  does  not  go  unnoticed  and 
that  their  conunltment  will  be  Joined  by  the 
solemn  resolve  of  aU  on  this  planet  who 
know  that  mankind  cannot  be  free  If  any 
man's  rights  are  denied. 

It  should  also  be  a  source  of  pride  to  and 
a  cause  for  support  by  newspapermen 
throughout  the  world  that  their  coUeagues 
In  South  Africa  are  continuing  to  report  the 
news  and  run  forthright  editorials  irreepec- 
tlve  of  the  consequences  of  a  lengthening 
list  of  restrictive  and  stifling  laws  curbing  a 
free  press. 

I  am  grateful  to  our  government  for  hav- 
ing made  clear  from  the  outset  and  at  the 
highest  levels  in  Washington  and  Pretoria 
that  the  refusal  of  unconditional  visas  would 
have  an  effect  on  relations  between  our 
two  countries  and  could  signal  to  the  world 
further  South  African  withdrawal  Into  iso- 
lation. The  United  States  has  Imposed  no 
restrictions  on  South  African  MP's  visiting 
this  country,  and  our  government  has  made 
plain  that  this  decision  can  only  generate 
considerable  and  unfavorable  public  com- 
ment across  the  United  States. 

For  my  part,  my  determination  is  stronger 
than  ever  to  help  those  opposed  to  apartheid 
and  concerned  that  all  human  beings  are 
equal  in  dignity  and  rights,  and  I  intend 
to  release  the  Affirmation  Day  speech  sche- 
med for  August  18th  on  that  date. 


.ill  South  Africans,  Including  some  27.000 
members  of  the  Pfatlonal  Union  of  South 
African  Students.  KUSAS'  continuing  com- 
mitment to  oppose  (apartheid  and  the  serious 
erosion  of  the  rule  of  law  in  South  Africa 
through  an  Annual  Day  of  Affirmation  of 
.\cademic  and  Hu^an  Freedom  can  only 
excite  the  admiration  ot  Americans  gen- 
erally. 


LET   US  HAVE  ACTION  IN   THE 
SUBWAY  CRISIS 


I  Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
I>ermission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. » 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Decem- 
ber 1968,  this  Congress  imp>osed  a  legal 
mandate  upon  the  District  of  Columbia 
Government  to  accomplish  a  specified 
highway  program.  Except  by  words — 
both  written  and  spoken — this  mandate 
nas  been  deliberately  ignored.  In  addi- 
tion to  bringing  ridicule  upon  this  Con- 
gress, a  transportation  crisis  of  mon- 
strous proportions  has  been  created.  This 
failure  to  comply  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  smacks  of  irration- 
ality. 

Practitioners  of  demagoguery  have  led 
some  members  of  the  District  Council  to 
Ignore  the  truth  from  a  fear  bom  out  of 
threat  and  intimidation.  The  truth  is 
that  not  only  is  the  subway  needed,  but 
certain  highways  within  this  city  are 
also  required.  This  joint  use  of  subway 
and  highways  is  an  essential  to  this 
city's  economic  health.  Without  both, 
this  city  will  strangle.  P^irther.  and  most 
Important,  this  requirement  Is  known 
and  accepted  by  most  of  the  District's 
citizens. 

All  that  needs  to  be  said  and  written 
on  this  subject  has  been  said,  resald, 
written,  rewritten,  discussed  and  redis- 
cussed.  Congress,  the  District  Council 
and  the  public  have  enjoyed  endless  de- 
bate and  argument  through  all  the 
media.  There  are  no  new  and  startling 
revelations  to  come  forth  on  this  topic. 
Enough  is  enough.  Let  us  have  some  ac- 
tion. Let  us  recognize  the  needs.  Let  the 
work  begin. 

Unless  this  transportation  program  of 
highways  and  subways  is  initiated  now 
in  this  our  Federal  City,  the  result  will 
be  a  giant  step  backward  into  utter  con- 
fusion Instead  of  forward  to  modem 
transportation. 


COMMISSION  ON  POPULATION  AND 
THE    AMERICAN   FUTURE 

(Mr.  BUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  co- 
sponsored  bill  H.R.  13337  with  24  other 
colleagues.  This  bill  is  a  result  of  the 
President's  request  for  Congress  to  es- 
tablish a  Commisison  on  Population  and 
the  American  Future. 

This  Commission  will  allow  the  lead- 
ership of  this  country  to  properly  estab- 
lish criteria  which  can  be  the  basis  for 
a  national  policy  on  population.  Only  a 
formal  body  with  congressional  recogni- 
tion can  properly  execute  this  task.  This 
task  also  includes  providing  to  all  levels 
of  goverrunent  in  the  United  States  and 
to  our  people,  information  and  education 
legarding  the  broad  range  of  problems 
associated  with  population  growth  and 
their  implications  for  America's  future. 
The  Commission  will  create  the  public 
awareness  that  these  problems  deserve. 
The  success  of  future  legislation  to  create 
and  ensure  an  environment  of  quality 
strongly  depends  on  an  acute  public 
awarenass  of  the  problems  propogated  by 
our  present  population  growth  rate. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  Com- 
mission is  not  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  recommending  legislative  ac- 
tion. It  is  not  just  another  study  group. 
The  duties  of  the  Conmiision  are  well  de- 
fined in  this  bill.  They  are  centered  on 
the  foreseeable  social  consequences  of 
the  population  growth  in  the  United 
States.  Such  a  high  level  inquiry  with 
such  broad  purposes  can  provide  us  with 
a  clear  picture  of  what  directions  our  so- 
ciety is  taking  toward  a  more  meaning- 
ful life  for  all  our  citizens.  Future  legis- 
lation that  involves  urban  affairs,  trans- 
portation, conservation,  agriculture, 
health,  education  and  welfare  could  be 
much  more  meaningful  as  a  result  of 
having  the  information  that  this  Com- 
mission will  produce. 

As  a  result  of  the  many  hearings  held 
by  the  Republican  Research  Committee 
on  Earth  Resources  and  Population,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  I  feel  the  urgency 
of  this  problem  of  population  growth 
with  intrinsic  intensity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  H.R.  No 
13337  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

H.R.  13337 
A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Popula- 
tion Growth  and  the  American  Future 
Be  it  enacted  by  tfie  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future  is  hereby  establlsheJ  to 
conduct  and  sponsor  such  studies  and  re- 
search and  make  such  recommendations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  information 
and  education  to  all  levels  of  government  In 
the  United  States,  and  to  our  people,  regard- 
ing a  broad  range  of  problems  associated  with 
population  growth  and  their  implications  for 
America's  future. 

membership  or  commission 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future   (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Commission")  shall 
be  composed  of  : 

( 1 )  two  Members  of  the  Senate  who  shall 
be  members  of  different  political  parties  and 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate: 
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(2)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  shall  be  members  of  dif- 
ferent political  parties  and  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and 

(3)  not  to  exceed  twenty  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

(b)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one 
to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(c)  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but 
a  lesser  number  may  conduct  hearings. 

compensation  or  members  of  the 

COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  officers  or  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall  serve  without  compen- 
sation In  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  officers  or  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall  each  receive  (150  per 
diem  when  engaged  in  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

(c)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently. 

duties  op  the  commission 
Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall  conduct  an 
Inquiry  into  the  following  aspects  of  pop- 
ulation growth  In  the  United  States  and  Its 
foreseeable  social  consequences: 

(a)  the  probable  course  of  population 
growth,  internal  migration,  and  related 
demographic  developments  between  now  and 
the  year  2000; 

(b)  the  resources  In  the  public  sector  of 
the  economy  that  will  be  required  to  deal 
with  the  anticipated  growth  in  population; 
and 

(c)  the  ways  in  which  population  growth 
may  affect  the  activities  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government. 

staff  of  the  commission 
Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  appoint 
an  Executive  Director  and  such  other  person- 
nel as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service  and  shall  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  personnel  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subtiUe  II  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates:  Provided,  That  no  personnel  so 
appointed  shall  receive  compensation  in  ex- 
cess of  the  rate  authorized  for  GS-18  by  sec- 
tion 5332  of  such  title. 

(b)  The  Executive  Director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  is  authorized  to 
obtain  services  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3109  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for  indi- 
viduals not  to  exceed  $150  per  diem. 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  en- 
ter Into  contracts  with  public  agencies,  pri- 
vate firms,  institutions,  and  Individuals  for 
the  conduct  of  research  and  stirveys,  the 
preparation  of  reports,  and  other  activities 
necessary  to  the  discharge  of  Its  duties. 

GOVERNMENT    AGENCY    COOPERATION 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
request  from  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  any  Information  and  assistance  it 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions; 
and  each  such  department  or  agency  is  au- 
thorized to  cooperate  with  the  Commission 
and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  fur- 
nish such  Information  and  assistance  to  the 
Commission  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  any  other  member  when  acting 
as  Chairman. 


ADMINTSTKATIVZ    SERVICES 

Sec.  7.  The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion shall  provide  administrative  services  for 
the  Commission  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

reports    of    commission:     TERMrNATXON 

Sec.  8.  The  Commission  shall  submit  an 
Interim  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress one  year  after  It  is  established  and 
shall  submit  Its  final  report  two  years  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Commission 
shall  cease  to  exist  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  the  submission  of  its  fiJial  report. 

AUTHORIZATION     OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  TRIP  ABROAD 

(Mr.  BUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reflecting 
on  President  Nixon's  trip  abroad,  it 
seems  just  to  say  that  he  has  registered 
a  significant  success.  Throughout  his 
journey,  he  displayed  a  vigorous  con- 
fidence and  conviction  In  the  ideals  and 
ideas  he  transmitted  to  world  leaders. 

In  scope  and  purpose,  the  trip  has 
contributed  immeasurably  toward  broad- 
ening the  base  of  world  peace. 

With  the  safe  touchdown  of  the  mon- 
umental Apollo  11  mission,  the  Presi- 
dent initiated  this  most  important  tour. 
With  a  most  expansive  and  overwhelm- 
ingly favorable  response  from  almost  1 
million  Rumanians,  he  concluded  his 
trip.  The  spirit  of  both  events  was  uni- 
versal in  impact  on  the  world  commu- 
nity. 

In  Asia,  the  President  outlined  the  pro- 
gram we  must  pursue  to  insure  a  lasting 
peace  and  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
future  Vietnams.  The  steps  he  spelled 
out  will  undoubtedly  be  of  benefit  in  our 
immediate  and  long-range  efforts  to  ef- 
fect the  necessary  lasting  peace  in  South- 
east Asia.  While  asserting  a  clear  U.S. 
stance  against  aggression,  he  assured 
our  allies  of  our  conviction  in  peace  and 
progress  for  that  area  of  the  world. 

In  keeping  with  the  theme  of  his  ad- 
ministration, Mr.  Nixon's  trip  augured 
well  for  his  intent  to  bring  people  to- 
gether. Indeed,  he  has  taken  the  positive 
role  of  bringing  nations  closer  together. 

It  was  a  long  day's  journey  in  the  quest 
of  peace.  It  was  one  that  will  be  long  re- 
membered and  recounted  by  all  proud 
Americans. 


WHAT  IS  NEWSWORTHY— TRADI- 
TIONS AND  PRECEDENTS  OF  THE 
HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I 
have  to  say  now  will  not  be  widely  re- 
ported— ^but  to  give  a  better  perspective 
to  the  leporting  about  the  Congress  I 
must  say  it. 

Last  Thursday  in  a  special  order.  I 
talked  about  some  of  the  traditions  and 
precedents  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives particularly  relating  to  decorum. 


Anyone  hearing  or  reading  my  com- 
ments would  have  quickly  understood 
that  I  have  great  respect  for  the  House, 
its  rules,  precedents,  and  Members.  I  said 
repeatedly  that  most  Members  comply 
with  the  rules  and  traditions  and  that 
new  Members  were  anxious  to  learn  of 
the  precedents,  traditions,  and  rules  so 
that  they  could  comply. 

Apparently  a  wire  service  reported 
that  the  main  thrust  of  my  remarks 
were  critical  of  the  dress  or  personal 
grooming  of  Members.  It  was  not.  I  did 
not  mention  grooming — for  which  there 
is,  of  course,  no  rule,  precedent,  or  tra- 
dition. I  mentioned  several  precedents 
relating  to  attire  very  briefly — five  out 
of  88  paragraphs. 

A  number  of  reporters,  photographers, 
and  radio  newscasters  contacted  me  for 
a  story.  Each  encouraged  me  to  say 
something  critical  or  demeaning  about 
the  House  or  its  Members.  When  they 
discovered  I  had  nothing  critical  to  say 
and  only  praise  for  the  great  traditions 
and  precedents  of  the  House  and  respect 
for  the  Members  they  decided  there  was 
no  story. 

This  tells  me  a  good  deal  about  re- 
ports relating  to  the  House.  Criticism  of 
the  House  will  get  you  headlines;  com- 
pliments or  credit  for  the  House  are  not 
considered  newsworthy. 

The  people  of  our  Nation  quickly  hear 
and  read  the  criticisms  but  seldom  hear 
or  read  complimentary  reports  about 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Each  reporter  called  me  for  a  story — 
leading  me  to  believe,  at  first,  that  what 
I  had  to  say  was  newsworthy.  I  soon 
discovered  that  if  I  would  criticize  the 
House,  its  leadership,  or  its  Members — 
that  was  newsworthy;  but  if  I  intended 
to  commend  the  House  or  applaud  its 
conduct — that  was  not  newsworthy. 

All  readers  and  listeners  ought  to 
know  this  criterion  of  the  various  news 
media  for  selecting  news  relating  to  the 
House. 


MONEY  FOR  SAFEGUARD 

I  Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day the  other  body  begins  voting  on  the 
proposed  deployment  of  the  Safeguard 
missiles.  Coincidentally,  perhaps,  we 
awoke  this  morning  to  read  in  some 
headlines  that  the  House  had  yesterday 
voted  some  $2.5  million  that  can  be  used 
for  beginning  the  deployment  of  some 
Safeguard  components.  "The  distinguish- 
ed and  knowledgeable  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
honorable  Mendel  Rivers  of  South  Caro- 
lina, was  not  aware  until  the  very  last 
moment  that  this  money  was  included 
in  the  omnibus  military  construction  bill 
that  he  steered  so  skillfully  through  the 
House  yesterday.  Chairman  Rivers  is  a 
man  of  his  word,  and,  as  the  House  re- 
calls, he  explained  the  situation  in  which 
he  found  himself  in  the  straightforward 
and  courteous  fashion  that  those  who 
know  him  here  have  come  to  expect  from 
him. 

This  $2.5  million  that  one  finds  in 
this  mornings  headlines,  then,  slipped 
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through  the  Hoiise,  without  serious  de- 
bate, amidst  some  parliamentary  confu- 
sion. In  a  cloudy  situation,  marked  by 
differing  assurances  from  various  distin- 
guished Members,  both  about  the  reasons 
.  for  the  belated  discovery  of  the  inclusion 
of  this  particular  $2.5  million,  and  about 
the  Import  ctf  a  vote  for  the  bUl  con- 
taining it.  We  shaU  have  to  live  with 
these  headlines,  and  no  one  will  ever  be 
sure  If  it  wis  in  fact  accident  or  the 
brainstorm  of  isome  rising  public  relations 
expert  in  the] Pentagon  that  produced  a 
situation  so  i4nfair  to  Chairman  RrvERs 
and  his  conuAlttee  and  to  the  House  it- 
self, and  so  fortuitous  for  those  who  may 
have  thought  that  headlines  about  a  vote 
here  might  Influence  the  outcome  of  the 
voting  today  la  the  Senate. 

In  any  eveflt,  that  substantial  part  of 
the  Americad  public  that  has  come  to 
the  conclusloii   that   the  proposed   de- 
ployment of  Safeguard  would  drain  our 
resources  needlessly,  and  would  in  fact 
weaken  our  rtatlonal  security,  will  ex- 
pect— whateveir    precisely    did    happen 
here  yesterdaj^  and  whatever  happens  in 
the  opening  4kirmishes  in   the  Senate 
todar^that  tlie  decision  about  so  vital 
a  question  wiU  not  be  made  by  indirec- 
tion, by  stealth,  by  fortuity,  by  threat. 
or  in  confusion. 

So  I  want  ti)  salute  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Seh^ces  Committee  for  his 
fairness  in  exalaining  his  dilemma  yes- 
terday. And  I  Want  to  serve  notice  that 
despite  this  i^iomlng's  headlines,  the 
battle  over  the  I  deployment  of  Safeguard 
has  not  yet  beglun  in  this  House.  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  l>elieve  that  the  American 
people — as  thesf  come  increasingly  to  un- 
derstand the  facts  of  the  situation,  and 
what  is  at  stajce  in  this  decision— will 
accept  quietly  i  a  new  and  suffocating 
burden  of  wasteful  expenditures  any 
more  than  thej  have  proved  to  be  will- 
ing to  accept  liuietly  the  continuation 
of  the  inequitiei  so  long  regarded  as  un- 
changeable in  the  Federal  Ux  structure 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
'uS  FOR  HIS  STATE- 
riLE  IMPORTS 
(Mr.   ST  GE^IMAIN  asked   and   was 
given  permisslo^i  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
July  28  Representative  Wilbur  D.  Mills 
spoke  emphaticajlly  and  forcefully  on  the 
subject  of  textile  imports.  It  was  an 
opportune  time  for  strong  words  from 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  I  commend  him  for 
his  statement,  and  I  know  that  the 
American  textile  industry  took  his  re- 
marks as  a  sign  df  welcome  hope  while  it 
looked  ahead  into  an  otherwise  darken- 
ing future. 

Yes,  the  textile  import  picture  is 
gloomy  indeed.  Imports  exceeded  31/4 
billion  square  yards  last  year,  piling  up  a 
trade  deficit  of  $;:.l  billion.  These  Ggures 
alone  are  ominois,  but  the  accelerating 
trend  is  the  most  worrisome  part  of  all 
Imports  have  mbre  than  tripled  since 

Take  imports  f^om  Taiwan.  Manmade 
fiber  textile  manufactures  from  Taiwan 
totalwl^7  millioi^  in  1966.  This  jumped 
1967— then  up  to  $36 


million  in  1968— and  imports  for  1969 
are  conservatively  estimated  at  $65 
million. 

Imports  on  manmade  fiber  textiles 
from  all  foreign  countries  are  running 
about  30  percent  ahead  of  last  year;  and 
last  years  pace  exceeded  the  year  before 
by  50  percent.  Is  this  an  orderly  expan- 
sion of  trade  we  are  witnessing?  More 
properly,  it  can  be  caUed  an  all-out  at- 
tack on  our  domestic  industry.  No  won- 
der that  capital  Investment  in  the  textUe 
industry  was  down  30  percent  last  year 
from  its  1966  level. 

The    initiation    of    discussions    with 
Japan  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Mau- 
nce  H.  Stans  must  be  regarded  as  a  cru- 
cial matter.  Japan  exports  over  a  billion 
yards  of  cloth  a  year  to  this  country  and 
takes  none  of  our  cloth  in  return.  Japa- 
nese manufacturers  are  reportedly  con- 
structing textile  plants  in  Taiwan.  Thai- 
land, Korea,  and  Indonesia.  With  over 
a  third  of  all  imported  textiles  and  an 
even    higher    percentage    of    manmade 
blends  coming  from  Japanese  controlled 
companies,  an  agreement  with  Japan  is 
essential.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  other  countries  would  follow  suit 
if  control  arrangements  were  reached 
with  Japan. 

Can  anyone  seriously  say  that  we 
should  have  no  import  restrictions  out 
of  consideration  for  the  needs  of  devel- 
oping countries?  Japan  is  no  second-rate 
Industrial  naUon.  In  the  free  world  it 
is  second  only  to  the  United  States'  in 
its  gross  national  product,  and  has  the 
highest  growth  rate  of  any  nation.  Just 
imagine— the  Japanese  Government  is 
scheduling  a  12-percent  annual  growth 
rate  for  the  years  ahead.  Let  us  stop  sub- 
sidizing that  incredibly  expanding  econ- 
omy at  the  expense  of  our  own  textile 
industry. 

It  is  high  time  we  decided  to  act  out  of 
consideration  for  the  needs  of  our  own 
people.  The  Labor  Department  estimates 
that  100.000  textile  jobs  a  year  will  be 
lost  if  the  current  import  trend  con- 
tmues.  There  are  27,000  textUe  workers 
m  Rhode  Island.  This  does  not  even  in- 
clude the  supervisory  positions— just  the 
workers.  Nor  does  it  include  textile  re- 
lated industry  such  as  companies  that 
make   equipment   for   textile   mills    Of 
those  27,000  workers.  80  percent  to  85 
percent  are  in  miy  district.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  their  jobs  and  intend  to 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  make  sure 
that  they  still  have  them  5  or  10  or  25 
years  from  now. 

The  discussions  with  Japan  which  Sec- 
retary  Stans  has  initiated,  as  I  said 
must  be  regarded  as  a  crucial  matter' 
Either  we  get  voluntary  controls  or  Con- 
gress must  pass  a  quota  system.  That  Is 
what  the  situation  calls  for;  that  is  what 
Chairman  Mills  promised  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms;  and  that  is  the  set  of  al- 
ternatives Japan  should  contemplate. 

Again,  I  commend  Mr.  Mills  for  the 
firm  position  which  he  has  taken  on  this 
matter,  to  his  honor  and  to  the  hope  of 
the  rest  of  us  who  have  the  welfare  of 
the  textile  industry  at  heart. 
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point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  I  believe 
will  help  erase  the  shadowy  figure  of 
poUtlcs  from  the  doorsteps  of  Federal 
regulatory  agencies. 

This  measure  is  sponsored  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  George  Murphy  of  Cali- 
fornia, with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Commission 
on  Political  Activity  of  Government  Per- 
sonnel during  the  90th  Congress.  The 
Commission,  you  may  recall,  invesltgated 
and  made  recommendations  concerning 
the  Hatch  Act  and  other  Federal  restric- 
tions on  the  political  activity  of  Federal 
employees 

Briefly,  the  bill  being  introduced  today 
would  prohibit  political  activity  or  cam- 
paigning by  members  of  major  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  It  would  do  so  by  amending 
sections  7323,  7324,  and  7325  of  title  5 
United  States  Code. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies exercise  vast  powers  on  behalf  of  the 
American  public.  They  oversee  the  li- 
censing and  operations  of  privately  run 
industries  in  which  the  public  interest 
is  also  vested,  such  as  the  broadcast  in- 
dustry, the  power  industry  and  so  forth 
No  taint  of  politics  can  be  permitted  to 
touch  these  quasl-judlclal  bodies,  which 
are  intended  to  function  with  strictest 
impartiality  and  devotion  to  the  public 
interest. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  the  top 
political  appointees  of  these  agencies  are 
not  subject  to  the  same  restraints  on 
their  poUtical  activity  as  are  lesser  Fed- 
eral employees  in  these  agencies  While 
there  is  no  present  indication  of  poliUcal 
unpropnety,  this  matter  is  nonetheless 
an  oversight  that  should  be  corrected  by 
law. 

Therefore,    this    measure    would    put 
political   activity  and  campaigning  off 
limits   to   the  following  Federal  units: 
The    Atomic    Energy    Commission,    the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve   System,     the    Civil    Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
Federal    Communications    Commission 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral   Power    Commission,    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  and  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

It  would  also  broaden  the  range  of 
penalties  that  could  be  imposed  for  vio- 
lations, to  be  enforced  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  except  where  violations 
involve  a  Civil  Service  Commissioner.  In 
latter  cases,  the  Justice  Department 
would  act  as  the  enforcement  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  been  active 
in  the  fight  to  curb  improper  political 
conduct  within  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment and  to  improve  the  Federal  merit 
system  for  employees.  The  proposal  of- 
fered today  is  a  step  toward  these  goals. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


to  $15  million  in 


POLITICAL  CHECKS  PROPOSED  FOR 
REGULATORY    AGENCY    HEADS 

(Mr.  NELSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Vank  for  15  minutes,  today,  to 
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revise  said  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  for  16 
minutes,  today,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wiggins),  for  45  minutes 
today  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California,  for  1  hour, 
on  Monday,  August  11,  1969,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gaydos),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fallon,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Hall  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Gray  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gross,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  during  reservation  of  ob- 
jection to  request  of  Mr.  Perkins  today. 

Mr.  Harsha,  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  in  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  Mills,  to  include  tables,  charts, 
extraneous  matter,  two  committee 
amendments  to  be  offered  to  H.R.  13270 
tomorrow,  and  an  explanation  of  the  two 
amendments  with  his  remarks  made  to- 
day in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

(TTie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wiggins)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Collier  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hogan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  CorcHLiN. 

Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  three 
instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gaydos)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Boland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rodino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 


Mr.  PiCKLK. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  LowENSTEiN  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiKVA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ottdjger. 

Mr.  Slack  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Rivers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Tunney  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Obey  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Podell. 

Mr.  Fraser. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1632.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Romeo 
de  la  Torre  Sanano  and  his  sister,  Julieta  de 
la  Torre  Sanano;  and 

H.R.  2336.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adela 
Kaczmarskl. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  714.  An  act  to  designate  the  Ventana 
Wilderness,  Los  Padres  National  Forest,  In 
the  State  of  California. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.), 
imder  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  Au- 
gust 7,  1969,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  aind  referred  as  follows: 

1030.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  a  comprehensive  program  for  as- 
suring safe  and  healthful  working  conditions 
for  working  men  and  women  by  creating  a 
National  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Board  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  mandatory  safety  and 
health  standards;  by  authorizing  enforce- 
ment of  the  standards  developed  under  the 
act:  by  assisting  and  encouraging  the  States 
in  their  efforts  to  assure  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions;  by  providing  for  re- 
search. Information,  education,  and  training 
in  the  field  of  occupational  safety  and 
health;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1031.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  cessation  of  unauthorized  pay- 
ments of  proficiency  pay  and  variable  reen- 


llstment  bonuses  to  candidates  in  officer 
traimng  programs,  Department  of  Defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1032.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  as  of  June 
30,  1969,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6(e)  of  the  Communications  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1033.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  publication,  "Hydroelectric  Plant  Con- 
struction Cost  and  Annual  Production  Ex- 
penses. 1966-67";  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1034.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  se&tlon  902  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
certain  duplications  in  Federal  benefits  now 
payable  for  the  same,  or  similar,  purpose; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

1035.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  repeal  the  savings  pro- 
vision of  Public  Law  90-493  protecting  vet- 
erans entitled  to  disability  compensation  for 
arrested  tuberculosis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

1036.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  include  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  as  income  of  veterans  for  Vet- 
erans' Administration  pension;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOL'JTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAYS:  (Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  508.  Resolution 
providing  funds  for  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  House  Restaurant(Rept.  No.  91-428).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Opyeratlons.  Repwrt  on  Federal  in- 
volvement in  construction  in  hazardous 
geologic  areas  (seventh  report)  (Rept.  No. 
91-429).  Referred  to  the  (Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices: H.R.  10420.  A  bin  to  permit  certain  real 
property  in  the  State  of  Maryland  to  be  used 
for  public  purposes  generally;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-451).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows ; 

Mr.  SANDMAN:  Coi  mlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  267.  An  act  fc-  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Samuel  J.  Cole,  U.S.  Army  (retired);  with 
amendment  (Rept.  Nc.  91-430).  Referred  to 
the  (Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALDIE:  Com-nittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: S.  499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ludger  J. 
Cossette;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
431).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALDIE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: S.  620.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Vigil  (Rept.  No.  91-432).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Ownmlttee  on  the  Judlci- 
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ary.  8.  833.  An  a<^  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
C.  Melvln;  with  lunendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
433).  Referred  fo  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House.       j 

Mr.  WAIiOIE :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  882.  An  act  fof^the  relief  of  Capt.  William 
O.  Hanle  (Rept.  BTo.  91-434).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  tha  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  I  New  Tork:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Hobse  Resolution  498.  Resolu- 
tion to  refer  the  1)111  (H  R.  4498)  entitled  "A 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Branlca  Mardesslch  and 
Sonta  S.  Sllvanl"  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Qlalms  pursuant  to  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United  States  Code 
(Rept.  No.  91-436|).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Bouse. 

Ji4r.  FLOWERS::  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HM.  2260.  AJ  blU  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
on  the  U.S.  Dlstact  Court  for  the  Western 
District  of  Wlscorisln  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  in  the  claim  of  Emma  Zlm- 
merll  against  tae  United  States;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-436).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  ol   the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SANDMAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  2407.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Elbert  C.  Moore;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  91-437).  Retired  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Wbol*  House. 

-Mr.  WiOWERS;  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HR.  2458.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of 
Prank  J.  Enrlght  (Rept.  No.  91-438).  Re- 
ferred to  the  ConUQlttee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  SANDMAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  2477.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
John  N.  Green.  U.iS.  Navy  (Rept.  No.  91-439). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  RAILSBACi::  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HR.  2963.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Barbara  K.  Diamond  (Rept.  No.  91-440). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Houae. 

Mr.  RAILSBACB  :  HR.  4634.  A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Lawrence  Brink  and  Violet  Nitschke. 
(Rept.  No.  91-441).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  ITew  Tork:   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.Rl  5000.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
uldo  (Rept,  No.  91-442). 
ommlttee  of  the   Whole 


clary.  H.R.  11968.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
MaJ.  LouU  A.  Deerlng,  U.S.  Army;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-450).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


imittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

for   the  relief  of  Victor 

[lendment   (Rept.  No.  91- 

the    Committee    of    the 


of  Pedro  Irtzarry 
Referred  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  WALDIE:  pommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  7567.  Aj  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bert 
N.  Adams  and  En|ma  Adams;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  pl-443).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoiise. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  iew  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.RJ  10356.  A  bill  for  the  Re- 
lief of  Mrs.  Iris  O.lHlcks  (Rept.  No.  91-444). 
Referred  to  the  <Fommittee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  WALDIE:  Co 
HR.    11060.   A   bllll 
L.  Ashley;   with 
445).    Referred 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  RAILSBACKk  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  U503.  [a  bill  for  the  reUef  of 
Wylo  Pleasant,  doing  business  as  Pleasant 
Western  Lumber  do.  (now  linown  as  Pleae- 
anfs  Logging  &  Mljllng,  Inc.)  (Rept.  No.  91- 
446).  Referred  toi  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALDIE:  Cemmlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H-R.  11500.  A  [bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  P.  tPuentes  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  ^1-447).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  l<ew  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R,j  12089.  A  bUl  for  the  re- 
lief of  Rose  MlnutlUo.  (Rept.  No.  91-448). 
Referred  to  the  qommlttee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ifcw  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HJl.  11890.  A  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  T.  Sgt.  Petter  Ellas  Olanutsos.  U.S. 
Air  Force  (retired);  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  91-449).  Referred  to  the  CommlUee  of 
the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  SANDMAN:   Committee  on  the  Judl- 


PDBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  iollows: 

By     Mr.     ADAMS     (for    himself,     Mr. 
BiNGRAM,    Mr.    Blai«ton,    Mr.    But- 
ton, Mr.  Culver.  Mr.  Cunningham, 
Mr.    DiNOEia,,    Mr.    BCKRAaor,    Mr. 
Priedei,,    Mr.    Howako,    Mr.    Mikva, 
Mr.  MotxoHAN,  Mr.  Moorbeao,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Ronan,  Mr.  Ttxrnan,  Mr. 
Van   Deerlin,   and   Mr.   Vicortto)  ; 
H.R.  13352.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  railroad  passenger  equipment 
In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  conunerce 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  postal  service, 
and  of  the  national  defense,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Porelgn  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROTH : 
H.R.  13353.   A   bill   to   establish   a   system 
of  general  support  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments,    to   allow   partial    Federal    In- 
come tax  credit  for  State  and  local  Income 
tax   payments,   to  authorize  Federal  collec- 
tion of  State  Income  taxes,  to  enlarge  the 
Federal  estate  tax  credit  for  State  death  tax 
payments,  and  to  permit  States  or  local  tax- 
ing  authorities   to  tax   property   located   In 
Federal   areas;    to   the  Committee   on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  13354.  A  bill  to  provide  more  efficient 
and  convenient  passport  services  to  citizens 
of    the   United    States   of   America;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  AlfalrB. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.   Mr.   Hanna, 
Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Olsen,  Mr.  Pol- 
lock,  Mr.  Reuss.   Mr.   Sntder,   Mr. 
Whitehurst.  and  Mr.  Wtatt)  : 
HJl.  13355.    A    bill    to   provide    for   public 
disclosure  by  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.   Members   of   the   US.   Senate. 
Justices  anu  Judges  of  the  U.S.  coiu-ts,  and 
policymaking  officials  of  the  executive  branch 
as  designated  by  the  Civil  Service  Conunls- 
sion,  but  including  the  President.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  Cabinet  members;   and  by  candi- 
dates for  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,   the  Presidency,  and   the  Vice- 
Presidency;  and  to  give  the  House  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Standard*  and  Conduct, 
the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Courts,  and  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  appropriate  Jurisdiction;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  13356.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  retired 
pay  of  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
retired  prior  to  Jime  1,  1958,  whose  retired 
pay  is  computed  on  laws  enacted  on  or  after 
October  1,  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  13357.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Harsha,  Mr.  ScHWENCEL,  Mr.  Den- 
net,  Mr.  Sntder.  Mr.  Zion,  Mr.  Dun- 
can, Mr.  Grover.  Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  McEwew,  Mr.  MnxK» 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Schadeberg,  Mr.  Wtman, 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Robi- 
soN,  Mr.  Brat.  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Rufpe, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  York,  Mr.  Corbett, 
Mr.  Staepord,  and  Mr.  Quillen)  : 


HJl.  13358.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  adequate  financial  assistance  and  to 
increase  the  allotment  to  certain  States  of 
construction  grants  funds;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  IMELLENBACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  and  Mr.  Ruth)  : 
H.R.  13359.  A  bill  to  provide  for  educational 
assistance  for  gifted  and  talented  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DINQELL: 
H.R.  13360.  A  bill  to  establish  wildlife,  flsh. 
and    game   conservation    and   rehabilitation 
programs  on  certain  lands  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  13361.  A  bill  to  assist  small  business 
and  persons  engaged  In  smaU  business  by 
allowing  a  deduction,  for  Federal  income  tax 
purposes,  for  additional  Investment  In  de- 
preciable assets,  inventory,  and  accounts  re- 
ceivable; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  13362.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Porelgn  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
HJl.  13363.  A  bill  to  provide  more  efficient 
and  convenient  passport  services  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
HR.  13364.  A  bill  to  place  additional  re- 
strictions on  the  political  activities  of  mem- 
bers  and  commissioners  of  certain  Federal 
agencies:   to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  13365.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  interstate  and  Porelgn  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  13366.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  railroad  passenger  equipment 
In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  postal  service, 
and  of  the  national  defense,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Porelgn  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  13367.  A  bill  to  provide  more  efficient 
and  convenient  passport  services  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  the 
Committee  on  Porelgn  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.   13368.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the  Is- 
suance of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  recog- 
nize the  independence  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.   13369.   A  bill  to  extend  for  2  addi- 
tional years  the  authority  to  set  interest  rates 
necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage  market  for 
guaranteed  and  insured  home  loans  to  veter- 
ans under  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  13370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 13.  1946.  relating  to  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores  of 
the  United  States,  Its  territories,  and  posses- 
sions, to  Include  privately  owned  property; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.  13371.  A  bin  to  require  the  Secretary 
of    the   Interior   to   maks   a   comprehensive 
study   of   the   polar   bear,   seal,  walrus,   and 
cetaceans  for  the  purpose  of  developing  ade- 
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quate  conservation  measures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
H.R.  13372.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
salacious  edvertlsements  not  otherwise 
barred  from  the  malls  be  mailed  by  registered 
mail  at  first-class  mall  rates,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  AYRES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford,  Mr.  Esch,  and  Mr.  Stei- 
ger of  Wisconsin)  : 
H.R.  13373.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive program  for  assuring  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions  for  working  men  and 
women  by  creating  a  National  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Board  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  for  the  purpose  of  setting  man- 
datory safety  and  health  standards;  by  au- 
thorizing enforcement  of  the  standards  de- 
veloped under  the  act;  by  assisting  and  en- 
couraging the  States  In  their  efforts  to  as- 
sure safe  and  healthful  working  conditions; 
by  providing  for  research,  information,  edu- 
cation, and  training  in  the  field  of  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  (for  himself. 

Mr.    McKneally,    Mr.    Harvey,    Mr. 

Adair,  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Wydler,  Mr. 

Williams,    Mr.    Conable,    Mr.   King, 

Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland, 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Biester,  Mr. 

Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ceder- 

BERc,  Mr.  Meskill,  Mr.  Blackburn, 

Mr.  Weicker.  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Cough- 

LiN,  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Horton, 

and  Mr.  Morse)  : 

H.R.   13374.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Federal 

Water   Pollution    Control   Act,   as   amended, 

to  provide  adequate  financial  assistance  and 

to  Increase  the  allotment  to  certain  States  of 

construction  grant  funds;  to  the  Committee 

on  F>ubllc  Works. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  13375.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  cemetery  within 
the  Manassas  National  Battlefield  Park,  Va.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
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H.R.  13376.  A  bill   to  provide  that   Inter- 
state Route  No.  80  shall  be  known  as  the 
80th    Division    MemorlsU    Highway;    to    the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  13377.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  railroad  passenger  equipment 
In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  postal  service, 
and  of  the  national  defense,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  13378.  A  bill  to  repeal  a  portion  of  the 
act  of  July   16.   1968,  relating  to  entrance, 
admission,  and  recreation  user  fees  In  con- 
nection with  the  national  parks  and  other 
Federal  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    LOWENSTEIN    (for    himself. 
Mr.   Steiger  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO,    Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr.    Clay, 
Mr.  CoNYERS,  Mr.  Cowgeh,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards   of   California,    Mr.    Pindley, 
Mr.     Halpern,     Mr.     Lukens,     Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  RYAN,  Mr.  Tapt,  and  Mr. 
Udall)  : 
H.R.  13."79.  A    bill     to    supply    manpower 
needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States   through   a   voluntary   system   of   en- 
listments, to  further  improve,  upgrade,  and 
strengthen  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  13380.  A   bill    to    authorize    the   U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  grants 
to   elementary    and    secondary    schools    and 
other  educational  institutions  for  the  con- 
duct  of   special   educational   programs    and 
activities  concerning  the  use  of  drugs,  and 
for   other  related   educational   purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BiAGGi.  Mr.  Delaney.  Mr.  Dulski. 
Mr.  Farbstein,  Mr.  Gilbert.  Mr. 
Halpern,  Mr.  McKneallt.  Mr.  Pow- 
ell. Mr.  Wolff,  and  Mr.  Wydler)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  314.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  relating  to 
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films  and  broadcasts  which  defame,  stereo- 
type, ridicule,  demean,  or  degrade  ethnic, 
radal,  and  religious  groups;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows:  •• 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.   13381.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
guerlta    R.    deBarrera    and    Carlos    Barrera; 
to  the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   FLYNT: 
H  R.  13382.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  All)ert 
G.  Harris,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diclarv. 

Bv  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  13383.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
cella    Coslovlch    Pabretto;    to    the   Commit- 
tee on  the  Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  McKNEALLT: 
H.R.  13384.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tommaso 
Prestiglacomo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By   Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  13385.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marilyn 
Limd;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   YATRON: 
HJl.  13386.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Edwin  G.  Griffith;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS ,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

205.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Earle 
Ray  Esgate,  Gibson,  Ga.,  relative  to  redress 
of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

206.  Also,  petition  of  Clarence  Mertlon,  Sr., 
Washington,  D.C..  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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APTER  APOLLO,  WHAT  NEXT  IN 
SPACE? 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Lt.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker,  U.S.  Air  Force,  re- 
tired, has  written  a  thoughtful  and  In- 
teresting discussion  of  the  future  of  our 
national  space  program.  Because  of  Gen- 
eral Eaker's  outstanding  background  in 
this  area,  I  am  including  this  article  in 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  general  public: 

After  Apollo,  What  Next  in  Space? 
(By  Ira  C.  Eaker) 

The  great  success  of  the  Apollo  11  mission 
has  provided  msmy  answers  in  space  but  It 
has  also  raised  some  questions  which  the 
decision  makers  in  Washington  must  soon 
answer. 

The  critics  who  for  the  past  seven  years 
have  carped,  "Why  go  to  the  moon?"  now 
have  their  answer.  There  can  no  longer  be 
any  doubt  that  the  lunar  program  will  be 
worth  Its  cost  many  times  over. 

Those  who  were  certain  that  there  was 
no  necessity  to  put  men  on  the  moon.  Instru- 


mented probes  could  do  as  well,  also  have 
been  discredited  completely.  Compare  the 
world-wide  propaganda  differential  between 
Russia's  Luna  15  and  U.S.  Apollo  11  which 
arrived  at  the  moon  the  same  weeek. 

It  Is  now  clear  also  that  man  In  space 
can  do  many  useful  things  which  unmanned 
satellites  cannot  accomplish.  For  example, 
Apollo  11  would  have  crashed  on  the  moon's 
surface  as  did  Luna  15.  had  not  Nell  Arm- 
strong taken  over  from  the  computerized 
controls  and  piloted  It  to  a  safe  landing  area. 

Some  have  expressed  surprise  that  the 
Russians  made  little  apparent  effort  to  win 
the  moon  race.  Their  resources  like  ours  are 
not  unlimited.  They  chose  instead  to  put 
their  major  effort  into  space  weapons  de- 
velopment. This  also  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  they  have  repeatedly  refused  our  over- 
tures for  Joint  space  programs.  So  long  as 
their  space  effort  Is  militarily  oriented  there 
Is  no  prospect  for  cooperative  ventures  In 
space  between  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR.  Their 
leaders  will  never  consider  admitting  our 
scientists  to  their  laboratories  and  test 
centers. 

The  question  now  of  major  concern  in 
the  space  program  Is  what  follows  the  Apollo 
series.  Some  space  enthusiasts  want  at  once 
to  heskd  for  Mars.  The  manned  exploration 
of  Mars  has  not  been  fully  cost  estimated 
but  it  will  be  several  times  the  $24  billions 
spent  on  the  whole  Apollo  program. 

One  thing  is  certain,  it  would  be  national 


folly  to  abandon  space  after  Apollo  or  to 
discontinue  space  effort  for  a  few  years  and 
use  the  funds  thus  saved  for  welfare  pro- 
grams, as  some  now  advocate. 

If  the  tremendous  NASA  facilities  are 
closed  and  the  great  scientific  teams  are  dis- 
banded, even  for  a  year,  they  can  never  te 
reopened  or  reassembled  at  present  momen- 
tum and  efficiency. 

There  Is  a  sound  space  program  which 
can  follow  Apollo  and  at  a  cost  the  U.S. 
can    afford. 

First,  we  must  find  out  more  about  what 
man  can  profitably  do  In  space.  This  calls 
for  a  space  station  In  which  men  live  and 
work  for  a  time,  returning  to  earth  at  Inter- 
vals and  being  replaced  by  fresh  crews. 

The  NASA  space  station  must  Include  some 
experiments  in  defense  capability,  formerly 
programed  for  the  Air  Force  MOL  (Manned 
Orbital  Laboratory) .  now  cancelled.  This  will 
help  to  determine  what  the  USSR  has 
learned  In  Its  military  space  effort,  reveal 
their  capability  and  suggest  how  to  deal  with 
It. 

Next,  NASA  must  continue  experiments  In 
development  of  rocket  engines  of  much 
greater  thrust,  Including  nuclear  power  for 
space  vessels.  Research  studies  on  manned 
probes  of  Mars  can  be  continued  without 
hardware  procurement. 

Unmanned  satellite  development  for  com- 
munications and  weather,  which  have  been 
continuing  programs,  overshadowed  by 
Apollo,  must  also  b«:  continued. 
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These  necessiry  programs  wlU  keep  the 
faclllUee  and  technical  teama  of  NASA  oc- 
cupied but  at  somewhat  lower  manpower  and 
budget  levels  far  the  next  few  years. 

NASA  budget^,  which  have  averaged  W 
billion  annualli  for  the  past  seven  years 
cannot  safely  be  cut  below  »3^  blUlon 
for  the  nert  fe^  years  and  will  necessarily 
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have  to  be  Incriased  when  the  new  engines 
and  new  vessels  for  outer  space  probes  (Mars 


and  beyond)  h 

The    all    imp 

future  space  e 


ve  to  be  ordered. 

ant   considerations   about 
ort  are  to  keep  the  faclll- 


ties  active,  hold  khe  scientific  teams  together 


and   insure   th, 
technological  s 


we   are   never   caught    by 
prise  In  space. 


THE  EXTEKT  OP  POVERTY  IN 
MEJto'HIS,  TENN. 


*.  k 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE 


or   TENNXSSEX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesdcy.  August  6.  1969 
Mr.' ^- GORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
MemiJRis  Cominerclal  Appeal,  a  great 
and  prestlgtouii  newspaper,  has  pub- 
lished five  proying,  provocative  arUcles 
on  the  existencte  and  extent  of  poverty 
in  the  city  of  Memphis. 

The  author,  kr.  Barney  DuBois,  has 
successfully  brought  home  to  thoughtful 
citizens  the  challenge  to  remove  the 
want  and  pain  (if  abject  poverty. 

In  simimary,  the  Commercial  Appeal 
has  published  a^  Impelling  editorial  en- 
titled "Target:  Poverty."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  :  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  n^  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Tar«  et  :  Poverty 
Memphis  no  lor  ger  can  Ignore  Its  massive 
poverty  problem.  Nor  can  the  surrounding 
Mid-South  area  ol  suburbs,  small  towns  and 
farms  pretend  tha  t  this  is  strictly  an  urban 
dilemma  and  responsibility.  Indeed,  even 
the  best  of  regloaal  efforts  would  not  be 
enough:  tho  ultimate  solutions  must  flow 
from  the  federal  U  vel  as  well  as  the  local. 

Pamrul  as  it  ma;  ■  be  to  admit  that  a  boom- 
ing community  such  as  Memphis  is  unable 
to  fulflU  the  basic  human  needs  of  more 
than  one-fourth  cf  its  citizens,  the  fact  is 
that  it  hasn't  and  Isn't.  And  it  is  evident  that 
despite  numerous  anU-poverty  programs- 
ranging  from  Caiitol  Hill  in  Washington 
down  to  slums  in  !  louth  Memphis— the  can- 
cer is  spreadng  toe  fast  to  be  halted  by  the 
cures  now  avallabie. 

In  five  articles  li  i  The  Commercial  Appeal 
by  reporter  Barney  DuBois.  concluded  yester- 
day, the  bitter  tiuth  has  been  explored 
Those  who  have  reiid  them  should  now  have 
a  better  understand  ling  of  what  it  means  for 
a  man  to  work  hard  all  week  and  yet  see  his 
children,  even  babies,  crying  from  hunger 
The  reader  has  been  given  a  taste  of  what  it's 
Uke  to  live  on  nectbones  and  watered  oat- 
meal—if there's  that  much  to  eat  in  the 
crowded  slum  hom«i.  He  has  heard  the  angry 
accusations  against]  the  affluent  society  from 
UiMe  who  work  against  Impossible  odds  In 
nghtlng  poverty. 

None  of  this  is  (lasy  to  take.  The  family 
fighting  its  way  up  the  economic  ladder  In 
our  competitive  sofciety  seldom  looks  back 
to  see  If  others  are  getting  an  equal  chance 
to  make  the  difflciilt  climb.  We  had  better 
la  revolution  brewing  at 


start  looking.  There 


the    tMttom    of    the    ladder    which    could 
topple  It. 

Add  the  racial  overtones — the  fact  that  80 
per  cent  of  Memphis  poverty  is  In  the  black 
ghettos — and  the  threat  to  a  stable  com- 
munity Is  magnified. 

Useless  as  statisUcs  are  in  getting  to  the 
root  of  the  problems  facing  Memphis,  they 
do  provide  a  gauge  for  the  scope  of  what 
must  be  done.  Between  the  1960  census  and 
the  special  censxis  of  I9fl7,  Memphis  gained 
about  10,700  whites  (mostly  by  annexation); 
In  the  same  period  the  city's  black  population 
Increased  by  more  than  28,000,  generally  the 
result  of  migration  from  the  villages  and 
farms  of  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  West  Ten- 
nessee. Significantly,  the  biggest  Jump  In 
black  population  was  in  the  age  group  19 
or  under— more  than  20,000,  almost  half  of 
them  male. 

These,  then,  are  the  citizens  of  tomorrow — 
the  children  who  need  a  good  education,  who 
win  be  entering  the  job  market,  rearing  fami- 
lies and  grasping  for  a  livable  Income. 

The  census  figures  leave  no  doubt  about 
where  the  problem  lies  in  geographic  terms. 
The  areas  of  Memphis  where  black  residential 
population  is  50  per  cent  or  more  form  a 
large  Inner-clty  sector  In  the  form  of  a  letter 
"C."  It  forms  at  the  north  between  Wolf 
River  and  Jackson,  curves  west  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  bends  south  and  then  east- 
ward between  Crimip  Boulevard  and  Inter- 
state 240.  Most  of  the  census  districts  where- 
in the  median  family  Income  Is  $3,500  a  year 
or  less  lie  within  that  big  "C."  It  is  the  area 
where  Illegitimate  births  average  30  per  cent 
and  sometimes  rise  above  60  per  cent.  It  is 
the  area  where  stlU-births.  premature  births 
and  Infant  mortality  run  above  average.  It  Is 
even  the  part  of  Memphis  where  we  find  the 
highest  rate  of  deaths  by  stroke  and  hyper- 
tensive heart  disease. 

But  for  those  who  survive  In  the  urban 
jungle  life  remains  a  day-to-day  struggle. 
Anxiety,  fear  and  depression  stalk  the  dark 
streets.  Crime,  prostltuUon  and  dope  pushing 
are  a  part  of  the  dally  environment.  Home 
may  be  a  crowded  hovel  and  sanitation  al- 
most nonexistent,  nilterate  parents,  driven 
Into  the  city  by  modernized  farm  methods  ' 
and  Insensitive  government  programs,  wal- 
low  in  confusion  and  watch  their  children  re- 
cycled Into  another  generation  of  poverty. 

There  It  Is.  Memphis.  And  It's  becoming 
worse  despite  all  the  steps  taken  by  govern- 
mental agencies  over  the  past  five  or  six  years. 
The  poverty  problem  needs  no  more  sur- 
veying. It  demands  coordinated  action  at  all 
levels — municipal,  county,  state,  regional  and 
federal. 

Memphis  Is  beginning  to  make  a  stab  at 
finding  adequate  and  nutritional  food  for 
hungry  school  children.  There  are  job-train- 
ing and  Job-placement  programs.  There  Is 
public  health  care.  There  are  low-cost  hous- 
ing projects.  There  Is  increasing  equality  In 
educaUon.  There  are  signs  of  growing  con- 
cern among  the  more  affluent.  There  Is  In- 
creased emphasis  on  fighting  poverty  In  City 
Hall  and  In  the  Shelby  Coimty  Court. 

But  we  still  are  merely  scratching  the  sur- 
face. Most  of  the  efforts  are  piecemeal.  We 
are  trying  to  patch  a  fabric  that  Is  decayed 
and  threadbare.  It's  not  enough. 

To  meet  the  undeniable  needs  the  com- 
munity should  begin  with  a  coordinator,  an 
official  who  can  centralize  the  focus  on  aU 
the  complex  and  Interrelated  parts  of  the 
poverty  problem.  He  should  find  and  get 
every  available  penny  of  federal  assistance, 
and  see  that  It  is  wisely  spent.  Mississippi 
and  Arkansas  should  be  made  to  see  that 
they  share  with  Tennessee  the  responsibility 
for  regional  poverty,  which  knows  no  bound- 
ary lines  and  which  simply  has  Its  gravita- 
tional core  m  the  City  of  Memphis.  Members 
of  Congress  should  participate  and  cooperate 
with  local  government  in  making  existing 
help  more  available  and  in  creating  new  pro- 
grams which  do  more  than  pacify. 
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CoeUy?  Yes.  But  the  price  of  failure  to 
act  soon  and  effectively  will  be  much  higher. 
What  needs  to  be  done — what  must  be 
done — can  be  done,  if  we  will. 


DRAFT  APPEAL  CHIEP  CHARGES 
MEDDLING  BY  GENERAL  HER- 
SHEY 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON.  JR. 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  newspapers  today  cite  just 
one  more  instance  of  the  outrageous  be- 
havior of  Selective  Service  Director.  Gen. 
Lewis  B.  Hershey.  According  to  two  out- 
going members  of  the  supposedly  inde- 
pendent National  Selective  Service  Ap- 
peal Board,  General  Hershey  rides 
"roughshod"  over  this  Board. 

This  Board,  under  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress, is  to  decide  cases  on  their  merits, 
not  on  the  basis  of  the  whim  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  Director,  who  should  have 
retired  long  ago.  As  the  following  article 
shows.  General  Hershey  systematically 
and  continuously  subverts  the  independ- 
ent Board.  If  those  who  have  worked 
most  intimately  with  General  Hershey 
report  these  practices,  there  must  be 
some  merit  to  the  charges  of  others  who 
say  that  the  present  draft  system  is  un- 
fair, punitive,  and  capricious. 

I  include  the  following  news  article 
from  this  morning's  Washington  Post  in 
the  Record  at  this  time.  It  documents 
very  clearly  the  deficiencies  in  the  pres- 
ent Selective  Service  System.  It  is  just 
one  more  reason  why  reform  is  needed 
in  the  Nation's  draft  system  and  why 
Congress  should  begin  hearings  on  this 
important  area  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

The  article  follows: 
Draft  Appeal   Chief  Charges  Meddling  by 
General  Hershey 


New  Britain,  Conn.,  August  5. — The  out- 
going chairman  of  the  National  Selective 
Service  Appeal  Board  and  a  board  member 
who  resigned  last  month  charge  that  Selec- 
tive Service  Director  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey 
runs  rough-shod  over  the  supposedly  inde- 
pendent board. 

In  fact,  the  member  who  resigned.  Dr. 
Kenneth  W.  Clement  of  Bratenahl.  Ohio, 
believes  Hershey  should  be  retired  and  re- 
placed by  a  civilian  since  "for  some  time 
now,  he  has  been  unable  to  distinguish  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Selective  Service." 

Judge  Henry  J.  Gwlazda  of  New  BrlUln. 
the  outgoing  appeal  board  chairman,  said 
that  what  he  called  Hershey's  maneuvering 
and  meddling  impeded  Justice  In  many  draft 
cases  and  was  aimed  at  reducing  the  board 
to  a  rubber  stamp  for  Hershey's  policies. 

"We  are  not  only  under  Gen.  Hershey's 
thumb,  we  are  actually  subject  to  him," 
Owiazda  told  UPI  In  an  Interview. 

[The  board's  third  member,  Charles  N. 
Collatos,  said  In  Lynnfleld,  Mass.,  that  he 
thinks  Hershey  "Is  doing  a  good  Job,"  Asso- 
ciated Press  reported.) 

Gwlazda.  who  has  submitted  his  resigna- 
tion from  the  board  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  said  the  75-year-old  Hershey 
has  used  his  position  to  quash  board  options 
which,  by  executive  order,  are  supposed  to  be 
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Independent  of  the  director  of  the  Selective 
Service  System. 

Most  intolerable  has  been  the  board's  In- 
ability to  appoint  an  executive  secretary — 
.^^  who  by  law  must  not  be  affiliated  with  the 
military,  Owiazda  sal<f. 

The  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Selective  Service  Appeal  Board  Is  the  key 
man,  according  to  Owiazda,  responsible  for 
running  the  board's  Washington  office  and, 
most  Important,  for  "briefing"  Information 
about  the  draft  appellant  to  the  three  board 
members  whose  final  decision  carries  the 
weight  of  the  President. 

Gwlazda  said  the  staffing  problem  was  part 
of  "an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  director  of 
long  standing  to  eliminate  the  board,  usurp 
the  prerogatives  and  authority  of  the  board 
or  to  make  the  board  subservient  to  the 
director." 

Gwlazda  said  Hershey  had  offered  him  Col. 
Francis  S.  Drath  and  Col.  George  J.  Wendel — 
both  of  the  Selective  Service  staff — to  brief 
the  cases. 

Hershey  Has  used  one  paragraph  of  the 
1948  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act,  which  says  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem must  provide  compensation,  offices  and 
other  necessary  facilities  at  Its  headquarters, 
to  give  himself  budget  control  and  power 
over  the  board,  Gwlazda  said. 

Gwlazda  said  he  had  recently  requested 
Col.  Robert  T.  Hays,  retired  head  of  the  legal 
division  of  the  Selective  Service,  to  fill  the 
post  of  executive  secretary.  Hays  fit  the 
civilian  bill  because  he  had  retired,  Gwlazda 
said. 

The  appointment  was  not  permitted  by 
Hershey,  Gwlazda  said,  "because  we  would 
then  have  a  man  as  competent  as  the  man 
ru..nlng  Hershey's  legal  division." 

Gwlazda  said  he  had  issued  a  directive  to 
Col.  Thoms  M.  Pickle,  chief  of  the  administra- 
tive division  of  the  Selective  Service  to  In- 
scribe Hays  on  the  personnel  rolls  and,  "it 
was  there  that  I  obviously  had  stepped  on 
the  director's  toes." 

Gwlazda  said  all  three  of  the  board  mem- 
bers were  called  in  by  Hershey,  and  "It  was 
pointed  out  to  us  that  he  Is  the  one  to 
take  charge  of  this  personnel  thing,  and  he 
Is  the  one  who  is  going  to  furnish  us  the 
people  and  that  we,  or  I  particularly,  have 
no  authority  to  Issue  directives." 

Supporting  Gwlazda's  claim  that  the 
board  is  hamstrung  by  Hershey.  Clement,  a 
board  member  whose  resignation  was  ac- 
cepted by  President  Nixon  last  month,  told 
UPI.  "especially  for  the  last  six  months, 
the  general  has  stepped  up  his  efforts  to 
Interfere." 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  PEACE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  EDWARD  W.  BROOKE 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
important  book  has  recently  been  writ- 
ten about  the  efforts  of  one  Arab  leader 
to  bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East.  The 
title  is  "The  Search  for  Peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East — The  Challenge  of  President 
Bourgulba."  The  author  is  Samuel  Mer- 
lin, director  of  political  studies  of  the 
Institute  for  Mediterranean  Affairs  in 
New  York. 

"The  Search  for  Peace  in  the  Middle 
East"  is  the  story  of  a  dramatic  initiative 
to  unfreeze  the  Palestine  deadlock.  It 
was   undertaken   by   the   President   of 
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Tunisia.  Habib  Bourgulba.  during  a  54- 
day  tour  in  the  Middle  East  and  South- 
east Europe.  Since  then  he  has  been 
pursuing  his  campaign  with  ever-in- 
creasing •vigor,  especially  in  the  after- 
math of  the  I8r»^-Arab  war  In  June 
1967. 

Bourguiba's  campaign  for  a  negoti- 
ated solution  to  the  Palestine  problem 
provoked  violent  reactions  in  the  Arab 
world — demonstrations  and  counter 
demonstrations,  mutual  recriminations, 
and  attempts  to  assassinate  the  Tunisian 
President — culminating  in  a  formal 
break  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
Cairo  and  Tunis. 

What  caused  disarray  among  the 
Arabs  in  the  Middle  East  was  his  chal- 
lenge to  two  of  the  most  deeply  incul- 
cated and  widely  accepted  tenets  in 
popular  Arab  opinion:  the  reality  of  a 
pan-Arab  nation  stretching  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  Atlantic,  knd  the 
inevitable  disappearance  of  Israel  from 
the  political  map  of  the  region.  He 
bravely  and  unhesitatingly  proclaimed 
pan-Arabism  as  a  myth  and  the  exist- 
ence of  Israel  as  a  historic  reality. 

President  Bourguiba's  main  motiva- 
tion stemmed  from  his  basic  philosophy 
that  war  is  no  solution  to  International 
problems  and  that  conflict  can  best  be 
solved  through  negotiations  undertaken 
in  a  spirit  of  good  will.  He  believes  that 
a  solution  to  the  Palestine  conflict  is  pos- 
sible and  that  it  can  be  achieved,  though 
gradually,  on  the  basis  of  mutuial  respect 
and  without  victors  or  vanquished. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  feature 
of  this  book  is  that  both  subject  and 
author  are  a  breed  apart  from  the  fa- 
miliar figures  on  the  Middle  Eastern 
political  scene.  Though  one  is  an  Arab 
statesman  and  the  other  an  Israeli  citi- 
zen and  scholar,  they  share  a  perspective 
that  is  neither  narrow  nor  partisan ;  both 
of  them  see  the  complex  problems  of  the 
Middle  East  within  the  wider  context  of 
historic  trends  and  realities  and  both 
are  animated  by  the  same  vision  of  peace 
and  justice.  This  vision  is  more  realistic 
for  them  than  the  prevailing  attitudes 
of  fanaticism  and  intransigence. 

Known  to  his  countrymen  as  "the 
Father  of  Tunisia's  independence."  "the 
Supreme  Warrior,"  and  "the  Beloved," 
Habib  Bourgulba  emerges  as  one  of  the 
most  arresting  figures  on  the  contem- 
porary international  scene.  Through  his 
fierce  independence  and  his  bold  ques- 
tioning of  the  dogma  of  Pan-Arabism, 
the  courageous  President  of  Tunisia — 
the  smallest  and  poorest  of  all  the  north 
African  states — has  had  a  profound  in- 
fluence not  only  on  inter- Arab  relations 
but  on  the  course  of  international  politics 
well  beyond  the  Arab  world. 

This.  then,  is  the  story  of  a  man  and 
a  challenge:  of  that  man's  steadfast  re- 
fusal to  succumb  to  the  rampant  despair 
about  the  prospect  for  peace  In  the 
explosive  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  reviews  of  this,  note- 
worthy book  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  reviews 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
OKD,  as  follows: 
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[Prom  the  (Louisville.  Ky.)  Courier- Journal 

&  Times,  Mar.   16,   19691 

BouRctnuA's  Qttxbt  or  Destiny 

(A  review  by  Israel  T.  Naamanl) 

This  Is  a  story  about  a  fluorescent  per- 
sonality, a  man  in  anxious  quest  of  destiny — 
Habib  Bourgulba.  Samuel  Merlin,  the  author 
of  this  strangely  fascinating  narrative,  has 
served  as  thw  director  of  politlcai  studies  for 
the  Institute  of  Mediterranean  Affairs  (in 
New  York)  since  196 T. 

The  book  has  the  quaUty  of  m.  flrst-rate 
detective  story.  Merlin  eagerly  raises  many 
questions  and  Is  not  modest  la  supplying 
cogent  answers.  What  made  the  president  of 
Arab  Tunisia  on  March  6,  1965,  In  the  "Old 
City"  of  Jerusalem  (then  In  Jordan,  before 
the  Israeli  occupation)  launch  his  concerted 
campaign  for  Arab-Israeli  pwace — an  effort 
that  lasted  about  seven  months  of  touring 
the  Middle  East?  Was  he  acting  for  King 
Hussein?  For  De  OauUe?  Had  he  consulted 
Nasser?  Did  he  have  the  blessings  of  Tito? 
What  did  the  Shah  of  Iran  tell  him?  What 
did  the  president  of  Turkey  have  to  say?  Did 
Bourgulba  have  a  "revelation  on  the  way  to 
Damascus?"  Was  he  possessed  by  an  irra- 
tional desire  to  play  Samson  In  the  Temple? 

In  his  initial  speech  Bourgulba  told  "the 
most  embittered  p>eople  of  the  world,  whose 
only  spiritual  nourishment  consisted  of  wild 
promises  of  speedy  liberation,  revenge,"  that 
their  politicians  were  guilty  of  "intrasigence 
and  inflexibility"  and  "...  the  policy  of 
'all  or  nothing'  brought  us  only  defeat." 

The  reaction  In  the  Arab  world  was  vehe- 
ment. Changing  his  tactics,  employing  a  "zig- 
zag of  thoughts"  and  verbal  virtuosity,  the 
Arab  president  restated  his  views  In  different 
terms  and  pointed  out  that  what  he  said 
openly  was  what  Nasser  and  other  leaders 
said  privately.  The  reaction  In  the  Western 
world  was  one  of  amazement  and  encomium. 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor  thought  he 
should  get  the  Nobel  prize  lor  peace.  De 
Gaulle  lifted  him  to  the  peak  of  Mt.  Olym- 
pus—he likened  him  to  himself!  The  official 
Israeli  attitude  "was  reserved  and  confused," 

What  really  motivated  Bourgulba?  Merlin 
thinks  it  was  fear  of  pan-Arabism,  the  dread 
of  Nasserism.  "The  disappearance  of  Israel, 
as  a  hypothesis,  would  certainly  enable  pan- 
Arabism  to  overrun  countries  like  Jordan  and 
the  Lebanon."  Eventually  also  Arab  Tunisia. 
"And  the  purpose  of  his  tour  became  crystal 
clear;  to  save  his  country,  it  is  Imperative  for 
him  openly  and  dramatically  to  challenge 
Nasser's  leadership.  .  .  .  Here  indeed  was  a 
purpose  of  such  magnitude  and  importance 
that  he  decided  to  stake  his  career  on  It,  and 
even  to  risk  his  life,  not  to  speak  of  his  pop- 
ularity In  the  Arab  world." 

This  reviewer  tends  to  agree  with  Merlin. 
When  the  syntactical  dust  of  Bourguiba's 
speeches  Is  settled,  one  realizes  that  the  Tu- 
nisian leader  set  out  to  challenge  Nasser's 
Ibn  Monroe  Doctrine.  To  paraphrase  Brutus: 
"Not  that  I  loved  the  Arabs  less,  but  that  I 
loved  Tunisia  more." 

(Prom  the  Boston  Sundav  Globe. 
Apr.  6,  19691 
San«  Talk  From  Arabs 
The  crisis  In  the  Middle  East  has  sharpened 
since  George  Ball,  U.S.  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  warned  that  the  danger  there 
is  potentially  greater  than  it  is  in  Southeast 
Asia  It  has  Intensified  since  President  Nixon 
more  recently  voiced  concern  lest  It  detonate 
into  a  confrontation  among  the  great  powers. 
In  this  touch-and-go  situation  Samuel 
Merlin's  story  of  the  peace^  Initiatives  under- 
taken by  President  Habib  Bourgulba  of 
Tunisia  is  a  welcome  rernlnder  that  sanity 
Is  not  without  champions  In  the  Arab  world 
despite  the  strl<fency  of  President  Nasser  at 
Gblra. 
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This  long,  fascinating  book  Is  admirably 
free  from  the  cUChes  that  too  often  envelop 
dlsciosalons  of  Palestine.  Written  by  a  veteran 
newspaperman,  i^ember  of  the  first  Israeli 
Parliament,   and  I  presently    director   of   the 
Institute  for  Mediterranean  Affairs  In  New 
York.  It  provides  jan  Invaluable  compendium 
of   Middle   Eastehi    history   since    the   early 
1950s,  centering  ihe  reader's  attention  upon 
the  54-day  campaign   launched   In   1985   by 
the  Intrepid  Tunisian   president  who  seeks 
to  unfreeze  the  Middle  Eastern  deadlock  over 
Palestine  througli  an  appeal  for  negotiations. 
Bourgulbaa  challenge  elicited  thunderoxis 
cheers  from  Arab  audiences,  but  none  from 
President  Nasser  »nd  his  supporters  In  several 
Arab  states  taeede^  Bourgulba's  warnings  that 
war  would  provel  disastrous — as  It  did   two 
years  later  In  "thie  sU  day"  conflict  of  1967. 
The  Tunisian  statesman's  attack  pan  Arab- 
ism.  his  opposition  to  growing  Russian  In- 
fluence  in    the   Middle   East,   his   Insistence 
upon  education,  aconomlc  development  and 
covinclllatlon  amc^g  races  within  each  state, 
brought  down  upon  him  floods  of  abuse  from 
opportunistic  Arab  leaders.  He  still  persists — 
with  the  solid  support  of  his  people  In  Tu- 
nisia. I 

"The  Search  forj  Peace  In  the  Middle  East " 
covers  a  chapter  a)'  too  often  forgotten  these 
dBys.  aa  artillery  rtiars  sporadically  across  the 
Omnal  ■  «ad  terr^torlsts  ply  their  trade. 
Whether  fractlousi  Arab  leaders  will  heed  the 
counsel  of  "the  IJlto  of  the  Arab  world"  In 
time  remains  In  dcjubt. 

I  James  H.  Powers. 

Tunisia:   BouKctAsA:   Voice  of  Reason  in 
THE  Mideast 
(By  Leon  Den^en.  NBA  foreign  news 
aalyst) 
(Note. — The  following  syndicated  column 
(Newspaper   Enterijrlse   Assn.)    appeared   on 
March    3,     1969    In    numerous    newspapers 
throughout  the  comntry) 

New  York — In  the  volatile  Middle  East 
conflict  there  Is  htlll  time  for  objectivity 
and  moderation  detplte  the  escalation  of  Arab 
terrorism.  I 

Another  round  of  a  major  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict la  not  as  imininent — or  inevitable — as 
those  now  pushlnj  for  an  "Imposed  peace" 
by   the  great  powers  seem   to   believe. 

These  are  some  af  the  conclusions  reached 
by  Samuel  Merlin,  director  of  the  Institute 
for  Mediterranean  lAffairs  in  New  York,  who 
has  a  new  book  Entitled  "The  Search  for 
Peace  in  the  Mlddl^  East." 

President  NUon^  foreign  policy  advisers 
and  the  Russians^— if  they  really  want  to 
stave  off  a  second  wave  of  warfare — will  do 
well  to  read  carefiiJly  Merlin's  study  of  the 
complex  political,  ^ial  and  cultural  prob- 
lems that  keep  the  Middle  East  In  per- 
petual turmoil.       I 

Although  a  cltiz*n  of  Israel  and  a  former 
member  of  Jerusalem's  parliament  (Knesset) , 
Merlin  sees  the  A(rab  statesman.  Tunisia's 
President  Hablb  Bourgulba,  as  one  of  the 
Moslem  leaders  ujely  to  hold  tlie  key  to 
Arab- Israeli  negotiations. 

Not  that  Bourg\liba  knows  the  secret  of 
Instant  diplomacy.  An  Arab  nationalist,  he 
can  hardly  be  suspected  of  pro- Israeli  sympa- 
thies. But  he  Is  on(e  of  an  Influential  group 
of  Moslem  leaders  who  counsel  moderation 
In  the  Middle  Easft. 

Unlike  President  Nasser  of  Egypt,  he  be- 
lieves the  conception  of  a  Pan-Arab  nation 
stretching  from  th4  Persian  Oulf  to  the  At- 
lantic is  an  Illusion] 

"Arablam,""  In  Bourgulba's  view,  will  suc- 
ceed only  after  It  ca*t«  off  ""its  backward-look- 
ing, negative  and  destructive  forcee"  and 
turns  to  a  progressljve  and  hiunanUtlc  vision 
blended  with  Westtm  civilization. 

Bourgulba  startled  tbe  mUlUnt  Arab 
leaders  in  1966  whfcn,  during  a  tour  of  the 
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Middle  Bast,  he  told  a  gathering  In  Jordan 
that  the  existence  of  Israel  Is  a  fact  of  life 
and    a   historic   reality. 

He  also  told  the  Palestinian  refugees:  "'The 
policy  of  all  or  nothing  brought  us  only 
defeat  In  Palestine  and  the  sad  situation 
In  which  we  And  ourselves  today." 

He  warned  that  It  was  grave  error  to  reject 
compromise. 

Nasaar  castigated  Bourgulba  as  a  "traitor" 
and  Tunisia  was  eventully  forced  to  resign 
from   the  Arab  League.. 

But  Tunisia's  president,  despite  repeated 
attempts  on  his  life  by  Arab  terrorists,  con- 
tinues to  advocate  a  policy  of  moderation 
In  the  Middle  East. 

His  cautious  offer  of  his  good  ofllces  to  bring 
together  representatives  of  Isreal  and  Pales- 
tinian Arabs  for  peace  negotiations  has  so 
far  not  been  heeded.  Merlin  says,  adding, 
""But  the  day  may  not  be  far  off  when  both 
parties  will  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity." 

In  Merlin's  view,  enlightened  Moslem 
statesmen  like  Bourgulba.  In  co-operation 
with  the  Moslem  leaders  of  Iran  and  Turkey, 
are  in  a  much  better  position  to  influence 
moderate  Arabs  in  Egypt  and  Jordan  than 
the  big  powers  or  even  the  United  Nations. 
They,  too,  may  fall.  But  they  must  no 
longer  be  Ignored  In  forging  what  President 
Nixon  calls  "an  acceptable  settlement"  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  dispute. 

Merlin's  "Search  roa  Peace  in  Middle  East" 
Provides  Thoroxtoh  Rxvirw  or  Bourcuiba 
Plan 

(Note. — The  following  review  appeared  in 
the  Detroit  Jewish  News  on  January  31,  1969. 
and  was  written  by  the  editor-ln-chlef.  Mr 
Philip  Slomovltz.) 

Samuel  Merlin,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
first  Knesset,  whose  leadership  in  the  He- 
brew Committee  of  National  Liberation 
brought  him  closely  to  the  ranks  of  Vladi- 
mir Jabotlnsky  and  the  Revisionist  Zionists, 
displays  marked  ability  as  a  man  of  research 
and  student  of  history  in  a  volume  in  which 
he  deals  with  "The  Challenge  of  President 
Bourgulba"  of  Tunisia.  In  nearly  500  pages 
he  has  incorporated  every  statement  that 
has  been  uttered  by  Bourgulba  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Middle  East  and  his  dissection 
of  them  and  his  explanation  of  the  Bour- 
gulba position  are  of  immense  interest. 

Entitled  "The  Search  for  Peace  in  the 
Middle  East, "  this  volume,  published  by 
Thomas  Yoseloff,  serves  as  a  valuable  adden- 
dum to  previously  published  works  dealing 
with  the  Arab-Israel  conflict. 

There  is  a  long  subtitle  to  the  book:  ""The 
Story  of  President  Bourgulba's  Campaign 
for  a  Negotiated  Peace  Between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States.  "  The  basic  declaraUons,  re- 
buking Nasser,  urging  the  admission  that 
Israel  is  a  reality,  are  all  in  this  compilation. 
But  there  also  are  many  assertions  that  were 
antagonistic  and  damaging  to  Israel.  Merlin 
admits  them  but  looks  at  the  over-all  picture 
In  his  discussion  of  a  study  of  a  serious  issue 
and  an  important  personality. 

Merlin  makes  specific  references  to  a 
speech  by  Bourgulba  to  the  Turkish  parlia- 
ment in  which  he  took  a  strong  pro-Arab 
position  and  a  very  antagonistic  one  towards 
Israel  but  even  on  that  score  he  explains: 
"Careful  reading  of  hU  Turkish  speech  shows 
that  though  Bourgulba  was  Inimical  to  Israel 
in  appraising  historic  events,  his  speech  did 
not  contain  any  call  to  violence.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  may  perhapw  even  read  construc- 
tive Implications.  For  example,  there  Is  the 
Inference  that  if  Israel  had  not  Indulged  in 
the  Suez  Campaign,  and  later  in  tbe  diver- 
sion of  the  Jordan  waters,  there  might  still 
have  been  a  poesiblUty  of  healing  the 
wounds." 

While  some  of  the  proof  provided  by  Mer- 
lin Is  not  thoroughly  convincing,  he  makes 
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an  interesting  case  for  Bourgulba's  position, 
and  his  accumulation  of  Bourgulba's  con- 
demnation of  Nasser  and  his  endorsement  of 
proposals  for  recognition  of  Israel's  exist- 
ence emerge  as  major  in  the  conciliatory 
attitude  of  the  Tunisian  president. 

Of  special  current  Interest  is  Merlin's  ac- 
count of  Bourgulba's  visits  In  Jordan  and 
Lebanon,  his  appeals  for  reason  and  Intelli- 
gence by  Arab  leaders,  his  assertion  that 
"we  must  have  enough  courage  to  dominate 
our  passions"  and  Merlin  comments: 

""One  must  consider  that  Jordan"s  King 
(Hussein)  and  Lebanon's  President  (Helou). 
though  they  did  not  publicly  identify  them- 
selves with  Bourgulba's  views,  nonetheless 
consistently  refrained  from  taking  a  stand 
against  him:  What  is  more,  the  Jordanian 
and  Lebanese  papers  published  detailed  ac- 
counts of  Bourgulba's  views.  In  Jordan,  the 
press  is  not  free  to  do  as  it  llkee.  The  non- 
Nasserite  Lebanese  papers  were  generally 
sympathetic.  One  Jordanian  newspaper,  Al 
Maner,  came  out  on  March  7  (1965)  in  praise 
of  his  (Bourgulba's)  Ideas:  "The  Arab.s 
should  learn  a  lesson  from  what  Bourgulba 
said.  They  must  understand  that  In  dealing 
with  the  Palestine  problem  one  has  to  be 
realistic  and  not  be  swept  away  by  emotions 
.  .  .'  Some  observers  in  Israel  suggested  that 
perhaps  King  Hussein  himself  had  prompted 
Bourgulba's  campaign  .  .  ." 

In  his  relations  with  Jews.  Bourgulba  is 
jwrtrayed  as  doing  his  utmost  to  assure  the 
security  of  Jewish  communities  In  Tunisia 
He  was  accused  by  EJgyptlans  as  having  made 
"a  dark  deal"  with  the  Parisian  Rothschild 
Bank.  "When  Bourgulba  made  his  peace  Initi- 
ative m  the  Middle  East,"  Merlin  writes. 
"Nasser  and  other  Arab  leaders,  the  press  and 
radio  presented  this  initiative  to  their  peo- 
ple as  part  of  a  deal  among  the  Tunisian 
president,  imperialism,  Israel  and  world 
Jewry.  Nasser  referred  to  Bourgulba  as  "Ben- 
Gurlon's  man.'  " 

Even  on  the  question  of  Arab-Jewish  rela- 
tions Bourgulba  "was  careful  to  say  nothing 
In  public  that  could  Jeoftardlze  his  future 
relations  with  the  leaders  of  Arab  states" 
while  seeking  In  his  own  country  to  prevent 
indignities  upon  Jews.  Merlin  points  out. 
however,  that:  ""Tunisian  Jews  are  discreetly 
permitted  to  visit  Israel  and  return  to  their 
country.  Those  who  wanted  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  were  permitted  to  do  so."  But  while 
Jews  were  expelled  from  Arab  lands.  Merlin 
emphasizes  that  Bourgulba  ""would  like  to 
see  the  strecun  of  Jewish  emigration  slowed 
down  If  not  ended  altogether,  for  he  Is  said 
to  see  In  the  Jews  a  creative  element  which 
he  would  like  to  preserve  for  Tunisia's  future 
development  .  .  ." 

Merlin  places  much  stock  in  Bourgulba's 
advocacy  of  a  peace  plan  for  the  Middle  Bast. 
even  if  it  calls  for  Israel's  return  to  early 
stages  of  statehood,  thereby  negating  much 
of  what  could  be  hop>ed  for  in  advocating 
accord.  Merlin  declares  that  Bourgulba's 
peace  offer  "of  his  good  offices  to  bring  to- 
gether repreeentaUvee  of  Israel  and  the 
Palestinian  Arabs  has  so  far  not  been  heeded. 
But  the  day  may  not  be  far  off  when  both 
parties  will  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. They  can  afford  to  Ignore  this  offer 
much  longer  only  at  their  own  risk  and 
peril.  .  .  ." 

Asserting  that  in  his  peace  campaign  Hablb 
Bourgulba  grew  In  stature,  Merlin  commends 
the  Tunisian  president's  "superior  quaUties. 
enlightenment,  culture,  superb  style,  prag- 
matism, moderation,  common  sense,  lack  of 
fanaticism  or  dogmatism.   .   .   ." 

While  there  will  no  doubt  be  many  differ- 
ing views  on  Merlin's  conclusions,  his  gather- 
ing of  data  regarding  an  Important  Moslem's 
views  on  the  Arab-Israel  conflict,  the  peace 
offer,  the  contrasting  attitudes  of  the  leaders 
among  Israel's  enemy  neighbors,  make  the 
present  work  valuable  for  the  data  It 
contains. 
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HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACirCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Senate  debate  over  the  deployment  of 
the  Safeguard  antl-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem approaches  a  climax,  I  would  like  to 
caution  my  colleagues  in  that  body  not 
to  overlook  a  far  greater  danger  of  es- 
calation in  the  arms  race  than  the  de- 
fensive Safeguard — the  continued  at- 
mospheric testing  of  multiple  independ- 
ently targetable  reentry  vehicles.  The 
MIRV,  an  awesome  nuclear  weapon,  im- 
pedes the  possibility  of  substantive  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  talks  between  the 
two  powers;  it  would  give  rise  to  poten- 
tial mutual  fear  of  either  side's  obtain- 
ing a  first-strike  capability;  it  enhances 
the  threat  of  an  escalation  of  the  arms 
race  to  an  unprecedented  level.  I  strongly 
recommend  that  the  United  States  im- 
mediately suspend  atmospheric  testing 
of  MIRV,  and  continue  to  do  so  as  long 
as  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  resume 
testing. 

On  July  2,  1969,  I.  along  with  101 
other  Members,  cosponsored  Mr.  Ander- 
son's resolution  in  the  House  calling  on 
the  President  to  propose  to  the  Soviet 
Union  a  mutual  moratorium  on  the  flight 
testing  of  MIRV's.  In  cosponsoring  this 
resolution,  I  wanted  to  indicate  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  my  deep  concern  over  the 
MIRV  issue  and  my  support  for  a  mutual 
moratorium  until  such  time  as  a  formal 
agreement  can  be  reached  in  the  upcom- 
ing arms  limitation  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Senator  Brooke  introduced  a 
similau:  resolution,  S.  211  in  the  Senate 
on  June  17,  1969. 

A  joint  Soviet-American  suspension  of 
MIRV  atmospheric  flight  testing  is  a  con- 
structive way  of  preserving  the  oppor- 
tunity to  forestall  deployment  of  this 
dangerous  technology — an  opportunity 
that  will  not  long  remain  open  to  us.  At 
the  present  stage  of  MIRV  development, 
we  can  monitor  MIRV  tests  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  just  as  they  can  monitor  ours.  So 
we  would  know  if  Russia  resumed  test- 
ing— we  would  know  instantly,  Eind  we 
would  resume  testing.  Both  nations  are 
capable  of  unilaterally  policing  a  short- 
term  MIRV  moratorium,  since  neither 
side  would  be  able  to  conduct  significant 
flight  testing  without  exposing  itself  to 
the  other  nation's  sophisticated  surveil- 
lance system.  But  if  MIRV  is  not  halted 
in  the  test  stages,  it  may  be  too  late, 
since  the  system  does  not  lend  itself  to 
easy  detection  once  it  is  deployed. 

With  the  possibility  of  MIRV  deploy- 
ment only  a  short  time  off,  it  is  most  vital 
that  we  act  now  to  at  least  delay  its  de- 
ployment imtil  the  possibility  of  a  formal 
agreement  on  MIRV  has  been  thoroughly 
explored  in  arms  talks.  Once  MIRV  sys- 
tems are  deployed,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
tell — without  onsite  inspection — whether 
a  missile  has  one  or  many  warheads. 
Each  side  will  have  to  presume  that  any 
missile  which  could  be  mirved,  would  be 
mirved.  We  and  the  Soviet  Union  can 
now  determine  how  many  ICBM's  exist 
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In  a  coimtry  by  use  of  sophisticated  sur- 
veillance techniques.  Neither  nation  can 
do  this  with  MIRV,  because  only  onsite 
inspection  can  determine  how  many  war- 
heads a  missile  carries.  It  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  either  the  United  States  or 
Soviet  Union  would  agree  to  onsite  in- 
spections. 

Once  both  nations  have  deployed 
MIRV,  it  would  be  virtually  impossible 
to  reach  any  kind  of  meaningful  arms 
limitation  agreement.  President  Nixon 
stated  on  March  14,  1969: 

I  want  no  provocation  that  might  deter 
arms  talks. 

If  MIRV  testing  is  not  stopped,  and  if 
we  ever  arrive  at  any  kind  of  an  arms 
control  agreement  in  the  future,  it  will 
be  at  a  level  so  much  higher  than  now 
that  the  danger  will  be  vast.  We  must 
cease  testing  of  MIRV  pending  arms 
limitation  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  is  significantly 
ahead  of  the  Soviets  in  MIRV  research 
and  development,  an  advantage  that 
would  not  be  compromised  by  U.S.  cessa- 
tion of  atmospheric  testing.  The  Soviets 
are  definitely  testing  MIRV's,  but  there 
is  some  doubt  about  whether  they  are 
anywhere  near  our  technological  sophis- 
tication in  MIRV  development.  In  any 
case,  our  national  security  and  our  cur- 
rent MIRV  advantage  would  not  be  com- 
promised by  a  cessation  of  atmospheric 
testing.  Instead,  deployment  of  a  MIRV 
system  would  jeopardize  the  stability  of 
mutual  deterrence  by  increasing  the 
vulnerability  of  hardened  missile  silos 
like  our  land-based  Minuteman. 

The  arms  race  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  based  on  a 
mutual  deterrence  or  second  strike  ca- 
pability. This  assured  retaliatory  capac- 
ity calls  for  the  victim  in  a  nuclear  at- 
tack to  possess  the  ability  to  iriflict 
enough  damage  on  the  aggressor  to  dis- 
courage such  an  attack.  This  second 
strike  capability  is  now  the  bedrock  of 
our  defense  strategy  and  that  of  the 
Soviets.  Deployment  of  MIRV  technology 
is  a  multiplication  of  offensive  capability. 
It  presents  a  direct  threat  to  mutual  de- 
terrence. When  either  side  achieves  a 
sufficiently  accurate  MIRV  capability,  it 
will  have  a  significant  capacity  to  re- 
duce the  other  side's  retaliatory  ability. 
It  creates  a  potential  first  strike  capabil- 
ity—an ability  to  inflict  enough  damage 
on  the  victim  that  he  is  too  crippled  to 
retaliate.  The  United  States  does  not 
seek  a  first  strike  capability.  Such  a  sit- 
uation would  create  a  planet  character- 
ized by  mutual  suspicion,  fear,  and  in- 
stability. President  Nixon  has  opposed 
dramatic  increases  In  our  offensive  capa- 
bility, because  it  would  be  provocative  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  escalate  the 
arms  TBce.  Therefore,  MIRV  is  incom- 
patible with  the  sensible  strategic  doc- 
trine President  Nixon  has  enunciated  for 
the  security  of  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  reached  a  critical  juncture 
in  the  arms  race,  one  from  which  there 
would  be  no  turning  back.  Once  the  U.S. 
fully  deploys  MIRV's,  it  will  escalate  the 
arms  race  to  an  unprecedented  level  of 
danger.  The  Soviet  Union  would  have  to 
build  its  defenses  to  counteract  MIRV, 
and,  we,  in  turn,  would  have  to  build  up 
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an  ICBM  force  which  would  possess  three 
to  five  times  its  present  destructive  force 
to  penetrate  the  defenses  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  U.S.  deployment  of  the  MIRV  may 
cause  a  spiraling  of  the  arms  race  to  the 
point  of  no  return,  costing  vast  sums,  and 
at  the  end,  leaving  the  two  nuclear 
powers  at  relatively  the  same  security 
level  as  they  are  now.  Both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
forced  into  a  race  that  would  not  only 
drain  billions  from  each  nation's  treas- 
ury, but  would  also  make  a  potential 
nuclear  war  far  more  destructive  than 
any  now  anticipated. 

While  the  ABM  battle  continues  in  the 
Senate  as  an  important  issue  in  the  arms 
race,  we  must  not  forget  the  potential 
disasters  of  deployment  of  the  offensive 
MIRV.  A  suspension  of  the  atmospheric 
testing  of  MIRV  is  vital  for  any  substan- 
tive arms  control  talks  with  the  Soviets; 
it  is  vital  for  a  reduction  of  the  risks  of 
nuclear  war;  it  is  vital  for  curtailing  the 
arms  race. 


COMPLIANCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
ACT  OP  1964  BY  ARKANSAS  AGRI- 
CULTURAL   EXTENSION    SERVICE 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently a  statement  was  published  in  the 
Record  which  was  very  critical  of  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Services  in  the 
South  in  regard  to  their  compliance  with 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Vines,  director  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Agricultural  Extension  Service,  in- 
forms me  that,  rapid  strides  have  been 
made  in  Arkansas  in  compliance  with  the 
act  and  that  the  statement  was  most 
unfair. 

The  Arkansas  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  has  recently  published  a  state- 
ment of  its  efforts  to  comply  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  order'  :  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcobd,  as  follows: 

Statement    of    Eirorrs    To    Complt    Wtth 
THE  CrviL  Rights  Act  of  196-^ 

JcxT  1.  1969. 

'Hie  services  of  the  Arkansas  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  have  been  available  to  all 
people,  regardless  ol  race,  color,  sex,  religion, 
or  national  origin,  since  Its  inception. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  Extension  administration  has  taken 
the  following  action  to  comply  with  the 
various  provisions  of  the  Act ; 

1.  The  Director  assnmed  the  responsibility 
for  compliance  with  the  Act  by  the  Arkansas 
Agricultural  Extension  Service.  District  Ex- 
tension Agent-Chairmen  and  the  County  Ex- 
tension Chairmen,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Director,  assumed  responsi  oil! ties  for 
compliance  in  the  various  districts  and  coun- 
ties. 

2.  Orientation  and  training  of  all  Exten- 
sion workers  regarding  policies  and  require- 
ments of  the  Act  have  been  carried  out 
through  office  conferences;  areas,  district,  and 
state  conferences;  and  the  use  of  printed 
materials  which  were  furnished  by  the  Fed- 
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enl  Extension  9ervlc«'  During  the  past  year 
all  employees  h^ve  reviewed  again  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  various  rules  and 
regulations. 

3.  Periodic  repjorts  have  been  obtained  from 
the  counties,  arid  this  will  be  continued  to 
assure  that  the  organization  Is  In  compliance 
and  that  it  will  continue  to  comply  with 
the  rules  and  regulations. 

4.  Changes  have  been  made  In  staff  assign- 
ments to  meet  compliance  requirements  of 
the  Act.  Extendon  employees  are  working 
with  all  the  peoble  and  are  not  assigned  by 
virtue  of  race,  ^olor,  or  national  origin  to 
serve  a  specific  j  clientele  group.  The  word 
"Negp-o"  no  longer  appears  In  the  titles  of 
Extension  employees.  At  the  present  time 
the  Arlc&nsas  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
has  three  Negro  ;men  and  one  Negro  woman 
serving  as  specialists  on  the  state  staff.  There 
are  12  Negro  men  serving  as  associate  county 
Extension  agent^  and  five  as  assistant  county 
Ebctenslon  agents  Six  Negro  women  are  serv- 
ing as  associate  Extension  home  economists 
and  nine  as  Assistant  Extension  home 
economists. 

5.  During  recett  years,  12  Negro  men  have 
been  promoted  from  assistant  to  associate 
county  ElxtensloD  agents,  and  six  Negro 
women  have  beeb  promoted  from  assistant 
to  associate  Extension  home  economists.  One 
Jlegro  man  has  jbeen  promoted  from  area 
agricultural  agenit  to  a  state  specialist  posi- 
tion, and  one  Ndgro  woman  has  been  pro- 
moted from  thd  position  of  area  home 
demonstration  a{;ent  to  a  state  specialist 
position. 

6.  There  are  22  counties  in  Arkansas  with 
both  white  and  Megro  employees.  In  all  of 
these  counties,  the  Negro  and  white  staff 
is  housed  in  office  space  arranged  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  or  national  origin.  The 
state  office  Is  completely  integrated.  All  of- 
fice signs,  directs )rles  (Including  telephone 
personnel  lists) ,  (ntrances  to  the  offices,  rest 
rooms,  and  drink,  ng  fountains  are  designed 
for  employees  and  clientele  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

7.  Extension  employees  participate  in  an 
official  capacity  in  conferences,  conventions, 
and  meetings  which  are  open  to  all  people, 
thus  assuring  that  any  person  or  group  may 
participate  and  ihall  not  be  excluded  or 
treated  dlfferentl]  because  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

8.  All  professional  improvement  activi- 
ties; in-servlce  tri  lining  opportunities;  area, 
district,  and  state  conferences  are  conducted 
on  an  integrated  basis  to  eliminate  any  poe- 
slblllty  of  discriminatory  or  segregated  prac- 
tices. 

9.  One  plan  of  work  is  prepared  In  each 
county,  enabling  a  11  county  employees,  where 
competent,  to  woik  across  racial  lines. 

10.  All  mailing  tsts  in  counties  include  all 
interested  people  legardless  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin,  aiid  materials  are  mailed  to 
the  people  without  distinctions  based  on 
race  or  color. 

11.  All  publications,  research  reports,  an- 
nouncements regaj  ding  new  or  changed  pro- 
grams, newsletters,  and  other  information 
are  distributed  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
or  national  origin. 

12.  Steps  have  b«en  taken  to  include  repre- 
■entatlves  of  all  segments  of  the  present 
and  potenUal  cUer  tele  In  the  program  plan- 
ning processes. 

13.  Information  pertaining  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  has  been  disseminated 
to  the  public  and  potential  beneficiaries 
through  personal  contacts,  letters,  news- 
paper stories,  and  meetings.  Eighty-three 
newspapers  in  Arkansas,  during  the  past 
year,  carried  news  articles  relating  that  the 
Agrlciiltural  Extension  Service  serves  all  peo- 
ple regardless  of  r^e,  color,  or  national  ori- 
gin. 
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14.  The  various  private  organisations  re- 
ceiving assistance  from  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice were  advised  of  the  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  were  notified  In  writing 
that  Extension  personnel  cannot  assist  or 
conduct  programs  through  organization* 
that  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
or  national  origin. 

15.  The  training  of  all  white  and  non- 
white  leaders  In  agriculture,  home  economics, 
and  4-H  Club  programs  Is  integrated  In  all 
counties. 

16  Equal  opportunities  are  being  provided 
for  all  4-H  Club  members.  Extension  Home- 
makers  Club  members,  and  leaders  to  par- 
ticipate on  a  non-segregated  basis  in  all 
county,  area,  district,  state,  regional,  and 
national  activities. 

17.  All  persons  have  equal  opportunity  to 
participate  in  tours,  field  days,  meetings, 
short  courses,  and  other  educational  activi- 
ties conducted  by  the  Extension  Service. 

18.  County  Extension  Advisory  Committees 
have  been  established  In  all  counties.  An 
equal  number  of  members  for  each  commit- 
tee are  appointed  by  the  county  Judge  and 
the  Director  of  Extension.  The  committees, 
composed  of  lay  leaders,  are  selected  with 
consideration  given  to  occupation,  sex,  geo- 
graphic location,  and  minority  groups. 

19.  The  composition  of  the  County  Exten- 
sion Advisory  Committees  was  analyzed  as  of 
Jiuie  30,  1968,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  or  not  all  committees  had  equitable 
representation  of  both  sexes  and  all  races.  In 
order  to  have  proper  distribution  of  mem- 
bership, the  committees  were  enlarged  In 
certain  counties,  with  the  additional  mem- 
bership being  either  Negro  men,  Negro 
women,  or  white  women. 

20.  A  series  of  36  seminars  with  an  attend- 
ance of  1.368  was  held  during  August  and 
September.  1968.  for  the  purpose  of  training 
the  members  of  the  county  development 
councils  as  to  principles  of  economic  develop- 
ment, changing  institutions,  and  bow  people 
maintain  services  and  facilities.  Both  men 
and  women  (white  and  Negro)  participated 
m  the  seminars.  This  was  an  educational  en- 
deavor to  strengthen  the  county  develop- 
ment program  and  to  assure  that  the  county 
program  Is  designed  to  include  all  social 
and  economic  groups. 

21.  A  description  of  complaint  procedures 
has  been  communicated  to  the  county  staffs 
and  general  public. 

22.  Compliance  checks  were  made,  involv- 
ing aU  78  county  Extension  units  in  Arkan- 
sas. The  compliance  checks  were  made  by 
the  Director  of  Extension  through  question- 
naires and  letters. 

23.  All  employees  have  read  and  studied  the 
reprint  from  the  Federal  Register,  Vol.  33, 
No.  169 — Thursday,  August  29,  1968,  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  pertelnlng  to  Title  7— 
Agrlcultvire,  Subtitle  A,  Part  18 — Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportvmlty  In  the  State  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Services. 

24.  All  Job  descriptions  have  been  reviewed 
and  revised  where  needed. 

25.  A  new  personnel  appraisal  system  has 
been  developed  with  new  evaluation  proce- 
dures being  established.  The  work  perform- 
ance of  each  person  is  being  evaluated  by 
his  supervisor  and  he  is  being  informed  of 
his  rating  through  individual  conferences. 

26.  Beginning  July  1,  1969,  the  same  min- 
imum starting  salary  has  been  established 
for  the  positions  of  associate  county  Exten- 
sion agent,  assistant  county  Extension  agent, 
associate  Extension  home  economist,  and  as- 
sistant Extension  home  economist  regard- 
less of  sex.  color,  or  national  origin. 

27.  The  Extension  Education  Specialist  has 
been  assigned  the  responsibility  for  the  re- 
cruitment of  new  county  Extension  employ- 
ees. Extension  Leaflet  No.  436  was  developed 
to  be  used  In  connection  with  the  recruit- 
ment of  new  personnel  and  carries  a  state- 


ment  regarding  equal   employment   oppor- 
tunities. 


WHY  SOME  VOTED  AGAINST 
SURTAX 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF  Missomu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mi.  Speaker,  there 
seem  to  be  some  Members  who  are  not 
quite  clear  as  to  why  some  of  us — per- 
haps 170 — voted  against  President 
Nixon's  10-percent  surtax  extension— 
Congressional  Record,  August  4,  1969 
page  22064. 

I  suggest  a  few  reasons : ' 

1.  Can  we  really  believe  that  voting  for  this 
surtax  will  halt  inflation?  Not  for  a  mo- 
ment .  .  .  One  cannot  in  good  conscience  do 
the  "responsible"  thing  and  tax  the  American 
taxpayer  still  more  when  it  obviously  will  be 
a  futile  gesture.  (Congressionai,  Record. 
volume  114.  part   14.  page   18012.) 

2.  I  have  not  heard  one  convincing  argu- 
ment that  the  proposed  tax  increase  would 
not  be  passed  on  to  consumers  and  so  actu- 
ally inflate  prices  ...  An  Increase  in  taxes 
will  work  a  new  hardship  on  the  forgotten 
American  .  .  .  (  Concressional  Record,  volume 
114.  part  14.  page  18027.) 

3.  I  did  not  support,  nor  vote  for.  this  in- 
crease because  taking  10%  more  taxes  out 
of  your  pocket  and  Increasing  by  10%  the 
taxes  of  all  businesses  will  in  the  long  r\m 
be  liiflatlonary.  not  deflationary.  (Concris- 
sioNAL  Record,  volume  114,  part  16  page 
20385.) 

4.  I  believed  that  there  were  better  alter- 
natives available  to  the  Congress  by  which 
Inflation  might  be  attacked  and  fiscal  respon- 
sibility restored.  (Congressionai,  Record, 
volume  114,  part  14.  page  19046.) 

5.  The  tax  package  will  not  stop  the  present 
cost-push  Inflationary  spiral.  Nor  will  It  re- 
sult In  any  immediate  lowering  of  Interest 
rates.  (Congressionai,  Record,  volume  114 
part  17,  page  22802.) 

6.  Raising  taxes  further  will  tend  to  in- 
fluence still  higher  prices  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices. (Congressionai.  Record,  volume  114, 
part  14,  page  18085.) 

7.  While  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
seriousness  of  our  fiscal  crisis.  I  opposed  the 
10  percent  Income  tax  surcharge  .  .  .  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  it  will  resolve  that 
crisis.  (Congressionai.  Record,  volume  114, 
part  16,  page  21641.) 

Existence  of  a  $3.1  billion  surplus,  rep- 
resenting about  a  $4  billion  mistake  by 
the  Nixon  administration  in  its  30-day 
fiscal  forecast,  could  be  a  reason  to  vote 
against  the  Nixon  surtax. 

By  contrast.  President  Jotinson's  6- 
month  forecast  of  $2.4  billion  surplus 
was  far  more  accurate.  Even  adding 
some  $900  million  to  the  education  bill. 
as  we  did,  over  Nixon  administration  ob- 
jections, still  leaves  us  with  a  surplus 
about  the  size  of  President  Johnson's 
January  estimate. 

Now,  if  8  years  of  "wild-eyed,  free- 
spending  liberalism"  left  us  a  $3.1  bil- 
lion surplus  in  fiscal  1969,  then  surely  a 
"soimd,  conservative,  business-oriented, 
economy -minded"  administration  will 
not  need  increased  funds  and  certainly 
not  need  more  taxes. 


August  6,  1969 


ELECTORAL  REFORM 


1  Sources  available  on  request. 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF    AKIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  improve- 
ment is  the  watchword  of  our  society.  It 
is  precisely  because  man  has  always 
sought  a  better  way  of  doing  things  that 
we  now  enjoy  the  marvelous  comforts 
of  our  technological  world. 

Our  desire  for  improvement  has  al- 
tered our  way  of  living,  given  mankind 
the  key  to  mastery  over  his  own  environ- 
ment, enhanced  our  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine, and  made  the  luxuries  of  the  19th 
century  the  commonplace  possessions  of 
everyone  who  lives  in  the  20th  century. 

It  is  trite  and  redundant  to  remark 
that  we  are  living  in  a  changing  world. 
But  it  is  useful  to  exercise  discrimination, 
to  inspect  each  change  and  alteration 
carefully.  Hopefully,  we  will  adopt  those 
changes  and  innovations  which  will  truly 
contribute  to  a  better  society  and  reject 
those  proposals  which  however  well  mo- 
tivated might  produce  an  undesirable 
result. 

Mr.  President.  I  regard  the  present 
proposal  to  permit  the  direct  election  of 
the  President,  of  the  United  States  by 
popular  vote  as  a  dangerous  and  serious 
threat  to  our  democratic  process. 

If  this  proposition  were  to  be  adopted, 
it  would  further  diminish  the  voice  of 
the  residents  of  our  rural  areas. 

We  have  all  been  dismayed  when- 
ever there  has  been  a  disclosure  of 
fraudulent  voting.  We  are  committed  to 
the  preservation  of  the  dignity  and  the 
power  of  the  individual  citizen.  We  be- 
lieve in  majority  rule,  but  we  also  are 
committed  to  preserving  the  voice  of  the 
minority. 

The  organization  of  this  body,  which 
each  State  having  equal  representation, 
seeks  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  give  restraint  to  the  some- 
time unwise  power  of  immediate  mass 
reaction.  The  organization  of  the  House 
of  Representatves  of  this  Congress  pro- 
vides representation  on  a  population 
basis. 

The  Founding  Fathers  may  have  been 
seeking  merely  a  convenient  mechanism 
when  they  established  the  electoral  col- 
lege. I  personally  do  not  like  its  present 
provisions  which  result  in  a  winner-take- 
all  situation.  But  were  we  to  elect  the 
President  by  popular  vote,  this  obviously 
unfair  situation  might  be  magnified.  The 
huge  voting  power  of  any  great  Ameri- 
can city  would  completely  outweigh  the 
wishes  of  all  the  residents  of  the  State 
of  Arizona.  The  mass  vote  of  a  dozen 
cities  in  the  United  States  could  out- 
balance the  total  vote  in  most  of  the 
western  half  of  the  United  States. 

This  danger  is  pointed  out  in  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Arizona  Republic 
which  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  pop- 
ular election  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  disenfranchise  a 
great  many  of  our  citizens: 

According  to  the  1960  national  census 
there  are  more  people  in  New  York  State 
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than  In  nineteen  other  states  combined. 
Theoretically  this  means  that  the  New  York 
electorate  could,  under  the  so-called  popu- 
lar presidential  election,  out-vote  the  elec- 
torate of  the  following  states — Arizona, 
Alaska,  Nevada.  Wyoming,  Vermont,  Dela- 
ware, New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Montana,  South  Dakota,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Utah,  New  Mexico,  Maine,  Nebraska. 
Colorado  and  Oregon. 

Supporters  of  this  proposal  defend 
their  position  by  claiming  that  never  In 
history  have  all  the  voters  of  New  York 
State  given  all  their  votes  to  a  single 
candidate  or  a  single  proposition.  And 
this  is  true.  But  under  the  scheme  they 
advance  the  possibility  of  an  entire  por- 
tion of  the  Nation  being  disenfranchised 
is  created. 

There  are  two  proposals  which  would 
provide  certain  needed  reform  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  a  degree  of  equality 
between  the  50  States.  One  such  proposal 
would  divide  the  State's  electortil  voices 
in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  popu- 
lar vote  of  that  State.  A  second  proposal 
would  give  the  two  electoral  votes  rep- 
resenting the  U.S.  Senate  seats  to  the 
winner  of  the  State,  and  then  award  the 
electoral  votes  represented  by  the  con- 
gressional districts  to  whichever  candi- 
date carried  that  particular  congres- 
sional district.  Both  of  these  proposals 
have  merit. 

In  my  view,  the  suggestion  that  we 
establish  a  popular-vote  election  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  without 
regard  to  State  boundaries  is  dangerous 
and  destructive.  It  would  further  en- 
large the  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  further  diminish  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  of  the  States. 
It  would  lead  to  disenchantment  of  the 
electorate,  and  perhaps  to  widespread 
corruption  in  those  areas  where  politi- 
cal bossism  is  still  dominant. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance,  who  has  been  an 
outstanding  advocate  of  the  principle  of 
electoral  reform  along  the  lines  I  have 
described.  I  am  proud  to  count  him 
among  my  friends,  not  only  for  his 
speaking  out  on  this  matter,  but  also  for 
his  devotion  to  principle,  well  illustrated 
by  the  newspapers  published  under  his 
aegis. 

I  refer  to  Eugene  PuUiam,  publisher 
of  the  Aiizona  Republic,  the  Phoenix 
Gazette,  the  Indianapolis  Star,  and  the 
Indianapolis  News.  The  position  these 
newspapers  have  taken  and  the  one  I 
advocate  is  not  in  any  sense  an  attempt 
jealously  to  preserve  an  unwarranted 
prerogative  for  those  States  within  our 
Union  where  the  population  is  numeri- 
cally unequal  to  the  high  density  areas  of 
the  East.  This  is  not  a  sectional  division. 
I  am  prompted  to  speak  because  of  my 
concern  for  the  future  of  our  Republic, 
should  imwise  action  be  taken,  as  well 
as  the  desire  to  see  the  rights  and  voices 
of  all  our  citizens  safeguarded. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  a  series  of  editorials  published 
in  the  Arizona  Republic,  the  Indianap- 
olis Star,  and  the  Indianapolis  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
(  as  follows: 
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Do  You  Want  Your  State  Disenfranchised? 

WHY   disenfranchise   SO    MANT    STATES? 

If  the  proposal  to  replace  the  electoral  col- 
lege with  direct  presidential  elections  suc- 
ceeds, Arizona  will  be  one  of  a  number  of 
states  whose  voters  could  in  effect  be  dis- 
enfranchised. 

There  are.  according  to  the  1960  national 
census,  more  people  in  New  York  State  than 
in  19  other  states  combined.  Theoretically, 
this  means  that  the  New  York  electorate 
could,  under  the  so-called  "popular"  presi- 
dential election  system,  outvote  the  elector- 
ate of  the  following  states: 

Arizona,  Alaska,  Nevada.  Wyqqiing.  Ver- 
mont. Delaware.  New  Hampshire.  North  Da- 
kota. Hawaii,  Idaho,  Montani.,  South  Dakota. 
Rhode  Island,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Maine. 
Nebraska,   Colorado,   and   Oregon. 

(Under  the  electoral  college  system,  the 
worst  that  can  happen  is  that  New  York's 
electoral  vote  can  offset  the  electoral  vote 
c.f  10  states.) 

An  election  victory  In  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia could  count  more  than  an  election 
victory  in  26  other  states  combined. 

Obviously,  such  a  system  could  be  disas- 
trous In  a  nation  which  prides  itself  on  its 
unique  regional  and  geographical  differences. 
Yet  the  proposal  for  such  a  system  has  al- 
ready been  approved  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

In  our  earlier  series  of  editorials,  we  ex- 
plained the  need  for  electoral  reform.  The 
present  electoral  college  system  is  outmoded 
and  in  part  downright  unfair.  But  the  pro- 
posed remedy,  the  one  which  is  currently 
fashionable,  would  be  far  worse. 

It  would  invite  tampering  with  the  ballot 
boxes  in  the  large  cities  and  states,  thereby 
encouraging  boss  politicb  and  political  cor- 
ruption .  . . 

It  would  encqurage  the  proliferation  of 
splinter  parties  . .  . 

It  would  obviate  the  need  for  a  genuine 
national  consensus,  in  place  of  a  momentary 
and  perhaps  temporary  majority  mandate  .  .  . 

It  would  undermine  our  federalist  system, 
which  helps  restrain  unchecked  federal  am- 
bition by  requiring  that  political  actions  be 
conducted  through  the  machinery  of  the 
states.  Thus  it  would  replace  our  representa- 
tive form  of  government  with  a  so-called 
"popular"  form  .  .  . 

And.  as  noted,  it  could  In  effect  disen- 
franchise a  sizable  number  of  states  whose 
voters  have  Just  as  great  a  stake  in  the 
presidency  as  do  voters  in  the  larger  citlee 
and  states. 

It  is  interesting  that  Indiana  Sen.  Birch 
Bayh  Is  leading  the  drive  for  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President,  when  only  two  years 
ago  he  made  a  fiery,  convincing  speech  op- 
posing Just  such  a  proposal.  It  Is  also  inter- 
esting that  Sen.  Ted  Kennedy  would  be  so 
strongly  in  favor  of  popular  presidential 
elections,  when  his  brother,  the  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedy,  delivered  one  of  the  most 
lucid  arguments  ever  made  against  that  so- 
called  "reform." 

It  is  true  that  there  can  be  no  progress 
without  change.  But  It  Is  also  true  that 
change,  indiscriminate  change,  does  not  au- 
tomatically lead  to  progress. 

The  changes  proposed  by  the  popular  pres- 
idential election  are  a  good  example  of  the 
sort  of  change  that  could  lead  to  calamity. 

TO    avoid    boss    CONTROL 

In  the  Senate  lies  the  best  hope  for  Initi- 
ating a  step  toward  sensible  revision  of  the 
Electoral  College,  since  it  has  In  its  Ju- 
diciary Committee  a  bill  which  would  allot 
electoral  votes  on  a  district-by-district  basis. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  re- 
ported out  a  bill  which  would  abolish  the 
Electoral  College  and  subs*  ,tute  direct  pwp- 
ular  election  of  the  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent. This  would  be  the  wrong  way  to  go  for 
a  number  of  compelling  reasons. 
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One  iB  that  direct  popular  election  would 
make  a  fundameiital  change  In  the  struc- 
ture of  the  goyei  nment.  In  1956  Senator 
John  F.  Kennedy  (D-Mass  ).  later  President, 
pointed  to  thlB  Ut  defending  the  Electoral 
College  against  sin  liar  proposals.  Direct  pop- 
ular election,  he  sa  d,  "while  purporting  to  be 
more  democratic,  irould  Increase  the  power 
of  and  encourage  iipllnter  parties,  and  I  be- 
lieve It  would  breik  down  the  federal  sys- 
tem under  which  most  states  entered  the 
Union,  which  provides  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances  to  It  sure  that  no  one  area  or 
one  group  shall  obtain  too  much  jxiwer." 

The  point  Mr.  K(  innedy  made  about  splin- 
ter parties  Is  anotfler  of  the  reasons  direct 
popular  election  Mould  be  wrong.  We  have 
seen  In  the  receni  example  of  the  French 
election  how  prolLf 'ration  of  splinter  parties 
can  confuse  the  Isiues  of  an  election,  dilute 
the  strength  of  ma  or  parties  and  cast  doubt 
on  the  mandate  of  the  vote.  Under  the  Elec- 
toral College  system  splinter  part! -5  are  In- 
consequential. In  direct  popular  election 
they  can  be  spoilers . 

A  handful  of  stales  could  control  the  elec- 
tion of  the  president  and  vice-president  by 
direct  popular  vote,  and  this  Is  a  point  which 
many  Americans  se<im  to  miss.  This  may  have 
been  wjiat  was  li  John  Kennedys  mind 
when  h«xeferred  t<  "a  system  of  checks  and 
balances  to  Insure  that  no  one  area  or  one 
group  shall  obtain  too  much  power." 

Under  the  presen  ;  Electoral  College  system 
with  the  practice  ol  casting  each  state's  elec- 
toral vote  in  a  blois,  a  handful  of  the  most 
populous  states  are  regarded  as  pivotal.  It  is 
almost  Impossible  t)  be  elected  without  win- 
ning most  of  them.  But  they  are  only 
pirotaZ— winning  a  1  of  them  by  whatever 
margin  is  not  enou|  ;h.  It  is  still  necessary  to 
win  in  a  substantlil  number  of  the  rest  of 
the  states. 

In  a  nationwide  llrect  popular  election  a 
handful  of  states  could  elect  the  president 
and  vice-president.  J  regardless  of  what  hap- 
pened  in  the  rest  ol  the  country. 

This  was  pointed  3Ut  in  a  recent  article  by 
Dr.  George  Comfort,  professor  of  poUtlcal 
science  at  Butler  University.  He  noted  that 
in  the  1968  election  54.6  per  cent  of  all  the 
votes  were  cast  in  nine  states  embracing  12 
of  the  largest  clUes  These  states  were  CaU- 
fornia.  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania. 

The  vote  In  these  states  was  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  vote  in  the  12  big  clUes.  In 
Illinois,  for  example,  more  than  half  of  the 
total  state  vote  usua.  ly  is  cast  in  Cook  County 
alone. 

The  significance  of  this  is  that  pollUcal 
machines  In  12  cltle  i  in  9  heavUy  populated 
states  can  pile  up  pi  urallties  so  big  that  the 
votes  In  the  rest  of  the  country  woxild  not 
matter  in  a  natlon-irlde  popular  election. 

Under  the  Electoal  College  system  this 
does  not  happen  because  the  influence  of  the 
big  city  vote  stops  at  the  state  line.  The 
candidates  who  serKusly  hope  to  be  elected 
must  pay  attenUon  to  virtuaUy  all  of  the 
states.  In  a  direct  popular  elecUon  they  could 
concentrate  their  attenUon  on  the  few  most 
populous  ones  with  the  biggest  clUes.  The 
rest  would  not  mattur. 

"Today,   we  have    i  system  which— in  all 

but  one  Instance  throughout  our  history 

has  given  us  presld  snta  elected  by  plural- 
ity of  the  popular  vcte."  said  John  Kennedy 
In  his  1956  Senate  statement.  "Nevertheless, 
it  is  proposed  to  exc hinge  this  system — under 
which  we  have,  on  tte  whole,  obtained  able 
presidents  capable  oi  meeting  the  Increased 
demands  upon  our  execuUve — for  an  xux- 
known,  untried,  bu;  obviously  precarious 
system  which  was  abindoned  In  this  country 
long  ago,  which  previous  Congresses  have  re- 
jected, and  which  h^  b«en  thoroughly  dis- 
credited in  Europe." 
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The  Electoral  College  system  which  we 
have  is  a  sound  and  successful  system.  It 
could  be  Improved  by  doing  away  with  state 
bloc  voting,  which  the  dlstrict-by-dlstrict  bUl 
would  accomplish.  This  is  what  should  be 
done. 
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DiSENPRANCHISED 

One  aspect  of  the  popular  vote  amendment 
proposed  by  Sen,  Birch  Bayh  of  this  state 
is  the  question  of  what,  such  an  approach 
would  mean  to  the  voters  of  Indiana. 

The  answer  is  that,  depending  on  the  var- 
iables of  any  given  election,  the  voting 
strength  of  this  state  could  be  swallowed  up 
by  the  population  power  of  the  largest  states 
in  the  union.  Equally  to  the  point,  votes 
cast  honestly  by  citizens  of  this  state  could 
be  Dulllfled  by  dishonest  votes  in  New  York 
or  Chicago  or  Kansas  City. 

This  is  an  Ironic  development  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  one  argument  urged  in  behalf 
of  the  pppular  vote  approach  is  that  it  would 
"equalize''  election  results,  and  that  mathe- 
matical arguments  have  been  brought  for- 
ward to  suggest  Indiana  and  other  states 
would  gain  proportionally  if  the  popular  vote 
went  through.  But  these  arguments,  al- 
though Interesting  as  arithmetic,  ignore  the 
hard  realities  of  politics. 

These  realities  Include  the  fact  that  some 
nine  large  states,  of  which  Indiana  is  not 
one,  encompass  some  51.9  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  population  and  could  theoretically 
control  the  election.  Moreover,  within  these 
states  themselves  a  great  part  of  the  popula- 
tion is  Included  in  cities  with  a  million  or 
more  inhabitants — cities  which  Indiana  does 
not  possess. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  ap- 
parent that  electoral  efforts  would  have  to  be 
focused  heavily  on  these  cities  and  these 
states,  where  the  most  voters  counted  by 
the  head  can  be  reached  the  most  directly.  It 
Is  therefore  likely  that  the  big  cities  and  the 
big-city  states  would  in  point  of  fact  wield 
as  much  influence  or  more  than  under  the 
present  system,  even  if  their  Impact  on  the 
election  Is  supposed  to  be  reduced  in  theory. 
The  problem  becomes  more  serious  when 
we  reflect  that  these  cities  are  also  the  areas 
in  which  fraudulent  votes  are  most  chronic, 
and  that  the  popular  vote  approach  would 
create  maximum  incentives  for  such  fraud. 
Without  far  stricter  vote  policing  than  has 
occurred  so  far  or  is  presently  contemplated, 
the  quantum  of  fraud  in  these  areas  is  al- 
most certain  to  Increase  with  the  popular 
vote.  This  will  accentuate  the  power  of  the 
big-city  states  still   further. 

Under  this  proposal,  in  short,  we  believe 
the  citizens  of  Indiana,  whatever  the  theo- 
retical beneflts  being  extended  to  them 
stand  in  danger  of  being  doubly  disenfran- 
chised. First,  by  the  emphasis  the  popular 
vote  system  would  place  on  the  blg-clty 
states.  And  second,  by  the  heightened  incen- 
tive the  system  would  give  to  fraudulent 
voting  and  the  heightened  Impact  of  such 
voting  on  the  final  outcome. 


THE  NEW  FOREIGN  POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


That  statement  is 
Just  as  true  In  1969. 


Just  as  pertinent  and 


or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5. 1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  Amer- 
icans would  have  expected  to  see,  beam- 
ing from  the  front  page  of  their  news- 
paper, the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  a  warm  embrace  with  the  Communist 
dictator  of  Rumania — a  Conmiunist 
country  in  the  collaboration  bloc  with 
the  Red  Chinese,  our  declared  foe  in  the 
imresolved  UNO  war  in  Korea. 


Perhaps  the  peace  our  President  seeks 
through  Rumania  is  the  peace  that  was 
forsaken  in  Korea  where  we  remain  in 
a  state  of  war  with  troops  committed— 
suffering  loss  of  American  lives  when- 
ever the  Red  Chinese  puppets  in  North 
Korea  elect  to  violate  the  cease-flre. 

But  then,  who  would  have  expected 
that  our  State  Department  would  au- 
thorize travel  for  select  Americans  be- 
hind the  Bam'boc>  Curtain. 

Too.  the  Rockefeller  mission  to  Latin 
America  has  proven  to  be  another  blun- 
der. Someone's  goals  might  have  been 
accomplished  but  it  is  doubtful  any  bene- 
fit was  gained  for  the  United  States  or 
for  the  Latin  American  friends  of  the 
United  States. 

U.S.  foreign  policy  has  become  a 
maze  of  bewilderment.  How  could  anyone 
make  this  many  mistakes  accidentally? 

I  include  the  Pan  American  Headlines 
for  August,  an  editorial  by  Willard  Ed- 
wards, and  an  article  by  Virginia  Prewett 
following  these  remarks: 

( Prom  Pan  American  Headlines,  August- 
September  1969) 
Nelson  in  Wonderland — Rockefelleii  Mis- 
sion Strikes  Out  in  Latin  America 
Whoever  sold  President  Nixon  the  idea  of 
a  Rockefeller  fact-finding  tour  presented  him 
with  a  rather  unwelcome  bag  of  worms.  Prom 
its    Inception,    the   tour   was   a   misfortune. 
Perhaps  something  will  be  salvaged  from  the 
trip  when  Gov.  RockefeUer  submits  his  report 
In  August.  Our  fingers  are  crossed  on  this 
possibility. 

Let  us  make  a  brief  tally  of  some  of  the 
successive  bumbles. 

( 1 )  The  very  programming  of  the  tour  was 
a  crass  mistake.  Latin  Americans  are  a  proud 
people  with  a  high  concept  of  the  impor- 
tance of  their  separate  national  problems. 
There  was  an  arrogance  and  an  offenslveness 
In  a  schedule  which  brought  Governor  Rock- 
efeller, with  his  Imposing  entourage  of  30  or 
more,  into  each  country  for  a  snap  three  or 
four  hours  of  conference.  The  nations  re- 
sented being  ticked  off  in  this  casual  manner 
by  their  omniscient  visitors.  The  visits  took 
on  the  ofBcious  schedule  of  a  Cook's  tourist. 

(2)  Inevitably,  the  visits  were  an  open  In- 
vitation to  nasty  demonstrations  by  all  the 
subversives.  A  delegation,  which  was  seeking 
goodwill,  discovered  that  Its  visit  had  simply 
fomented  anti-Gringolsm.  The  Rockefeller 
people  departed  to  leave  behind  them  near- 
class  war  In  some  of  the  countries. 

(3)  In  Argentina,  America's  stanch  friend. 
Rockefeller's  visit  upset  the  delicate  social 
balance  that  President  Onganla  had  achieved, 
and  precipitated  a  general  strike.  In  the 
course  of  the  disorders.  President  Onganla 
had  the  grim  experience  of  seeing  the  assassi- 
nation of  August©  Vandor.  the  one  top  labor 
leader  who  had  helped  him  prevent  complete 
control  of  the  Argentine  trade  unions  by  the 
Peronlsts  and  Communists. 

(4)  In  Brazil,  the  swing  country  In  South 
America,  Rockefeller,  thinking  of  the  New 
York  City  far-Left  voters,  gave  a  deliberate 
snub  to  President  Costa  e  Sllva  by  conspicu- 
ously staying  away  from  the  ceremony  when 
the  President  decorated  General  Porter,  a 
member  of  his  own  party.  Nelson  apparently 
didn't  want  his  name  associated  with  the 
Pentagon. 

(5)  Any  prestige  which  the  trip  could  have 
given  to  the  Nixon  administration  was  nulli- 
fied by  the  open  refusal  of  three  nations — 
Chile,  Peru  and  Venezuela — to  receive  the 
Rockefeller  party.  These  are  key  South  Amer- 
ican countries,  once  on  our  side.  Nothing 
could  have  more  humillatlngly  shown  up  the 
precariousness  of  our  paper  majority  in  the 
OAS.  Without  the  dictators— Duvaller, 
Stroessner,  Somoza,  Lopez  and  Sanchez — we 
would  be  outvoted  In  the  OAS.  The  Rocke- 
feller mission,  with  its  faulty  advance  plan- 
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nlng,  brought  these  unpleasant  political  sores 
out  into  the  open. 

If  President  Nixon  is  going  to  pivot  his  long 
deferred  Latin  American  policy  upon  the 
findings  of  such  an  inept  mission,  we  are 
afraid  he  will  be  building  his  policy  upon 
sand.  Not  since  Don  Quixote  have  we  wit- 
nessed such  a  pilgrimage  of  innocents. 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  25.  1969] 

Rhodesia  Unable  To  Open  Doors  in 

Washington 

(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington,  March  24. — Foreign  agents 
are  everywhere  in  the  capital  and  It  was  not 
unusual  to  encounter  one  of  them  In  the 
Senate  office  building. 

Kenneth  H.  Towsey,  registered  represent- 
ative of  Rhodesia,  confessed  he  was  a  be- 
wildered and  frustrated  man. 

Why,  he  asked,  are  so  many  doors  on  Capi- 
tol hill  closed  to  him?  Why,  in  a  nation 
approaching  the  200th  anniversary  of  Its  free- 
dom from  British  rule,  do  most  members 
of  Congress  shun  reappraisal  of  an  Ameri- 
can policy  devoted  to  crushing  hiis  small 
country's  struggle  for  independence  from 
Great  Britain? 

He  was  particularly  baffled  because  a  na- 
tional opinion  poll  had  revealed  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  American  people  in  sym- 
pathy with  that  struggle. 

As  a  former  diplomat  who  resigned  his 
consular  post  in  the  British  embassy  when 
Rhodesia  proclaimed  its  independence  in 
1965,  Towsey  has  been  around  Washington 
long  enough  to  understand  the  realities  of 
American  politics. 

He  set  up  the  Rhodesian  information  of- 
fice here  and  registered  bjb  a  foreign  agent, 
as  required  by  law.  His  mission  Is  to  present 
his  country's  viewpoint.  He  has  found  that 
difficult  because  emotions  and  prejudices 
obscure  any  discussion  of  Issues  Involving 
racial  minorities. 

NO  problems  for  other  agents 

The  doors  of  most  members  of  Congress  are 
open  to  scores  of  other  foreign  agents,  many 
of  them  prosperous,  who  collect  big  fees  for 
promoting  the  interests  of  nations  dependent 
on  Uncle  Sam's  beneficence. 

Not  more  than  a  dozen  of  100  senators  and 
25  or  30  of  435  representatives  ^11  listen  to 
the  Rhodesian  emissary,  he  said.  The  re- 
mainder shrink  from  questioning  this  gov- 
ernment's support  of  United  Nations  sanc- 
tions against  the  small,  landlocked,  African 
country  on  the  absurd  claim  that  It  con- 
stitutes a  threat  to  world  peace. 

In  the  present  political  climate  in  the 
United  States,  it  Is  enough  for  this  majority 
to  know  that  there  are  about  4,200,000  blacks 
and  225,000  whites  in  Rhodesia  and  that  the 
sanctions  are  designed  to  produce  black  ma- 
jority rule  by  enforcing  a  one-man,  one-vote 
system.  They  fear  being  called  advocates  of 
"white  supremacy"  if  they  question  the  wis- 
dom of  immediate  imposition  of  this  system 
In  Rhodesia. 

The  constitution  proposed  by  Rhodesia 
last  year  provides  for  a  white  minority  In 
control  of  its  parliament  for  an  unspecified 
period.  It  left  no  doubt  that  racial  parity 
would  eventually  be  attained,  but  few  wiU 
listen,  Towsey  said,  to  Rhodesia's  reasons  for 
going  slow  before  thrustmg  unconditional 
voting  rights  on  4-mimon  tribal  Africans. 

Is  the  American  press  equally  reluctant  to 
present  Rhodesia's  side  of  the  argument? 
Towsey  said  a  recent  incident  inclined  him 
to  a  dismal  affirmative. 

POLL    GRATIPTINO    TO    TOWSEY 

When  the  W.  H.  Long  marketing  organi- 
zation of  Greensboro,  N.C.,  published  last 
month  the  results  of  a  poll  It  had  taken  in 
more  than  250  commtmltles  in  50  states,  he 
was  understandably  gratified. 

The  results  showed  83.7  per  cent  of  Ameri- 
cans opposed  to  the  U.N.  sanctions;  86.2  per 
cent  in  disagreement  with  Britain's  claim  to 
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the  right  to  specify  voting  requirements  In 
Rhodesia;  81.7  per  cent  in  favor  of  a  hands- 
off  policy:  92.4  per  cent  against  halting  trade 
with  countries  because  they  had  not  adopted 
the  one-man,  one-vote  standard. 

Towsey  sent  the  poll  far  and  wide,  to  more 
than  6,000  outlets.  That  was  a  month  ago, 
and  the  only  response  he  noted  was  a  Wash- 
ington newspaper's  denunciation  of  the  poll 
as  'loaded."  Otherwise,  his  clipping  service 
reported  a  blank. 

The  Nixon  administration  eventually  must 
decide  whether  to  reappraise  the  policy  dic- 
tated by  former  President  Johnson  against 
the  Rhodesian  quest  for  independence.  It  is 
receiving  disturbing  reports  of  communist 
terrorist  plans  in  southern  Africa  which  are 
aided  by  this  nation's  boycotts  and  embar- 
goes In  that  area. 

Ask  Latins  To  Avoro  U.S.  Clash 
( By  Virginia  Prewett) 

Washington. — A  powerful  Latin  American 
voice  is  urging  Latin  Americans  who  now 
threaten  to  form  an  official  common  front 
vis-a-vis  Uncle  Sam  not  to  take  the  plunge. 

Colombia's  President  Carlos  Ueras 
Restrepo,  a  constitutionally-elected  liberal 
with  continental  prestige,  told  his  country- 
men in  a  televised  chat  on  July  2  the 
following: 

That  if  the  hemisphere  must  now  choose 
between  splitting  into  two  antagonistic 
camps  or  developing  a  better  U.S.-Latln 
American  cooperation,  the  Latinos  should 
opt  for  the  latter. 

President  Lleras.  whose  personal  diplomacy 
toward  the  United  States  Is  friendly  but 
firmly  independent,  also  called  on  Latin 
Americans  to  understand  the  United  States 
better.  No  Latin  American  leader  of  compara- 
ble stature  has  made  such  an  appeal  in  re- 
cent memory. 

"When  we  speak  of  the  United  States,"  he 
said,  "We  personify  the  country  as  if  It  were 
one  individual.  We  see  the  old  Image  of 
Uncle  Sam  with  his  striped  pants,  top  hat 
and  beard,  as  if  he  could  decide  about  cof- 
fee prices,  etc. 

"But  we  must  abandon  this  idea  and 
realize  our  relations  with  the  United  States 
are  with  an  extremely  complex  country,  with 
no  single  will  ruling,"  he  said.  President 
Lleras  spoke  of  divided  powers  among  the 
executive,  the  president  and  Congress  and 
pointed  out  that  capital,  labor,  regional  in- 
terests and  pressure  groups  affect  the  U.S. 
policy  pluralistically. 

The  Colombian,  recently  a  state  visitor 
here,  also  said  he  wonders  why  the  under- 
developed Latin  American  countries  focus 
their  complaints  against  the  developed  world 
on  the  United  States,  as  If  no  other  developed 
countries  exist.  The  same  complaints  could 
be  made  against  France.  Russia,  Britain, 
Germany  and  Japan,  he  said. 


EDUCATION  ON  DRUG  ABUSE— A 
CRITICAL  fJEED 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  un- 
related news  stories  which  appeared  in 
California  newspapers  recently  graphi- 
cally, and  tragically,  point  out  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  problems  facing  par- 
ents, educators,  and  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials today — how  to  effectively  inform 
teenagers  and  young  adults  on  the  dan- 
gers of  drug  abuse. 

One  story  originating  from  my  district 
tells  of  the  tragic  death  of  a  17-year-old 
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girl  who  drowned  while  swimming  under 
the  influence  of  LSD  in  a  pond  on  a 
mountain  ranch  commune  run  by  a  cel- 
ebrated former  university  professor. 

The  other — an  interview  with  a  re- 
cently retired  professional  football 
player — revealed  that  some  ballplayers 
allegedly  use  stimulant  drugs  excessively 
to  improve  their  stamina  and  perform- 
ance, despite  a  league  prohibition 
against  the  practice. 

To  the  over-30  generation,  narcotics 
and  certain  dangerous  drugs  are  bad  per 
se.  Nothing  credible  can  be  said  to  miti- 
gate the  blanket  indictment  against 
their  use.  The  common  cliche  holds  that 
heavy  use  of  such  drugs  breeds  addic- 
tion, crime,  prostitution,  moral  degrada- 
tion, and  so  forth.  The  Nation's  press  is 
rampant  with  examples  to  back  up  such 
generalizations. 

Yet,  young  people  increasingly  tend  to 
take  a  more  independent  view.  Like  all 
generations  of  youth  before  them — and 
armed  with  a  greater  degree  of  sophisti- 
cation with  which  we  have  endowed 
them — they  do  not  accept  as  sacrosanct 
these  generalizations  of  their  elders. 
Many  tend  to  discount  the  unfortunate 
examples  as  being  exceptions  to  the 
rule — the  inevitable  result  of  a  few  un- 
stable members  in  any  society  who  are 
consciously  or  subconsciously  compelled 
to  carry  any  act  to  the  extreme.  They 
accusingly  cite  the  use  of  alcohol  by  their 
elders  to  "prove"  their  point. 

Faced  with  what  they  often  view  as 
a  hypocritical,  insecure  world,  many  of 
these  young  people  are  too  easily  fasci- 
nated by  the  charismatic  rumors  and 
myths  that  drugs  bring  truth  and  love 
and  beauty  and  happiness.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  they  tend  to  believe  that  "every- 
body's doing  it"  without  the  dire,  life- 
shattering  consequences  that  the  adult 
world  publicizes. 

Herein  lies  one  of  the  basic  problems. 
When  faced  with  these  challenges  to 
their  credibility,  adults  retreat  to  trite 
sermons  devoid  of  "beUevaJale"  facts. 
Few  parents  can  knowledgeably  and  un- 
emotionally explain  the  consequences  of 
continued  use  of  marihuana.  Educators 
too  frequently  are  stymied  by  questions 
about  the  physiological  effects  of  vary- 
ing consumption  levels  of  amphetamines, 
barbiturates,  and  other  "mind-bending" 
drugs.  Law  enforcement  ofiBcials  revert 
to  more  arrests  and  harsher  punishments 
as  a  deterrent  weapon,  in  response  to 
community  frustrations. 

The  net  result  causes  only  increased 
alienation  and  bitterness  between  young 
people  and  their  parents,  teachers,  and 
the  community  at  large. 

Amidst  the  confusing  dialog  between 
the  generations,  however,  three  facts  do 
stand  out  clearly : 

First.  Teenagers  and  young  adults  are 
using  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  with 
increasing  prevalence — though  much  of 
this  may  be  confined  to  experimentation. 

Second.  The  younger  generation  is  un- 
believably naive  about  the  dangerous 
consequences  that  too  easily  results  from 
their  experimentation,  smd  lacks  con- 
fidence in,  and  knowledge  of  sources  to 
turn  to  for  what  they  regard  as  reliable 
information. 

Third.  The  adult  world.  Including  edu- 
cational and  law  enforcement  institu- 
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tlons,  by  and  lirge  does  not  understand 
the  problem  a^d  Is  equally  devoid  of 
sufficient,  credible  information  and 
knowledge  witli  which  to  respond  to  the 
th. 

question  but  what  law 
tivlties  must  be  stepped 
le  time,  these  activities 
must  be  reorlehted  to  place  greater  em- 
phasis upon  cutting  off  the  source  of 
supply,  in  lieu  jof  merely  "busting"  in- 
creasing numbers  of  misled  teenagers. 
I  have  introquced,  and  am  preparing 
for  future  introduction,  legislation  which 
will — like  a  rifle  shot — zero  iii  on  the 
impervious  peraetrators  of  the  traffic  in 
illicit  drugs.  This,  alone,  will  not  solve 
the  problem  entirely ;  it  will  provide  only 
a  flrst-line  barricade  in  the  war  on  drug 
abuse.  I 

To  augment  ihe  arsenal  of  weapons, 
we  must  provi*  our  youth  and  adults 
alike  with  the  facts  to  flght  the  rumors 
and  myths  and  generalizations.  That  is 
why  I  am  todas  cosponsoring  the  Drug 
Abuser  Education  Act  of  1969. 
-  Thi5_. legislation — which  is  gaining 
widespread  supnort  among  Congressmen 
jies — authorizes  vitally 
jrants  to  encourage  the 
drug  abuse  education 
knentary  and  secondary 
Community  seminars.  It 
will  encourage  tjie  development  of  new 
and  improved  curricula;  provides  for 
demonstrating  t^eir  use  and  evaluating 
their  effectiveness  in  model  programs; 
insures  the  dissemination  of  education- 
al materials;  exflands  training  programs 
for  teachers,  cciunselors  and  law  en- 
forcement officials;  and.  offers  commu- 
nity education  pi  ograms  for  parents  and 


of      both     parlj 
needed  Federal 
development   of| 
programs  in  ele 
schools  and  in 


others. 
The  youth  of 


3ur  Nation  are  not  ad- 


verse  or   unrest  onsive    to   reliable   in- 


formation. They 
formation  when 
climate.  Within 
are  increasingly 
compatriots  that 
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will  believe  factual  in- 
presented  in  a  credible 
their  own  culture,  they 
beeding  the  warning  of 
"speed"  kills.  Their  de- 
sire for  knowledge  is  abundant;  we  can- 
not shirk  our  n  isponsibillty  to  provide 
them  with  the  l;nowledge  they  so  des- 
perately seek. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  favorable 
action  by  Congress  on  this  legislation  at 
an  early  date.  The  stakes  are  high— the 
lives  of  our  youti  hang  in  the  balance. 
If  we  Ignore  thex  plight,  and  continue 
to  retreat  into  siells  of  purely  punish- 
1  ighteousness,  we  will 
have  only  ours^ves  to  blame  for  the 
consequences. 


FR.  VNCISCO 


PRAISE  FOR  JOB 
UTILITIES 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CALITORITIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 
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of  California.  Mr. 
my  colleagues  will  re- 
call the  service  (if  James  K.  Carr  In  a 
variety  of  Pederil  capacities,  including 
the  2  years  he  sheni  as  the  first  water 


Mr.    JOHNSOK 
Speaker,  many  oi 
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and  power  consultant  on  the  staff  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  a  decade 
later  in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations as  Under  Secretary  of 
Interior. 

Jim  Carr  today  is  general  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  public  utilities  system, 
which  is  a  diversified  utilities  complex 
operating  the  world's. fourth  largest  air- 
port, a  domestic  water  and  power  supply 
system,  and  municipal  railroad  system 
carrying  nearly  700.000  passengers  a  day. 

A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Carr  was  honored 
on  his  fifth  anniversary  of  taking  the 
reigns  of  this  public  utility  empire.  In 
the  words  of  San  Francisco  mayor, 
Joseph  L.  Alioto: 

He  Is  one  of  the  finest  public  servants  I've 
ever  known. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Simday,  July  27,  the 
Sacramento  Bee  carried  a  very  fine  re- 
port of  this  tribute  and  of  Jim  Carr's 
service  to  his  State  and  Nation.  So  that 
I  may  share  the  occasion  with  my  many 
colleagues  who  remember  this  dynamic 
public  servant,  I  include  this  article  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

James   Cakr   Wins   Praise   fob   Job   as   San 

Francisco  UnLrriES  Chief 

(By  Lee   Premstad) 

Sam  Pbancisco. — "He  Is  one  of  the  finest 
public  servants  I've  ever  known — and  I've 
known  a  lot  of  them,"  said  Joseph  L.  Alioto, 
mayor  of  San  Francisco,  as  he  raised  his 
wine  glass  In  a  luncheon  toast  to  the  man 
seated  next  to  him. 

"Hear!  Hear!"  responded  the  guests  as  they 
lifted  their  glasses  to  the  very  good  health  of 
James  Kennedy  Ceut,  who  squirmed  In  a  state 
close  to  embarassment  as  the  words  of  esteem 
piled  one  upon  the  other. 

It  was  the  latest  accolade  for  the  55-year- 
old  Carr.  whose  flve-year  anniversary  as  gen- 
eral manager  of  San  Francisco's  giant  public 
utilities  empire  was  marked  this  month. 

Words  of  praise  are  not  unfamiliar  to  Carr. 
He  has  heard  many  of  them  since  his  initia- 
tion into  public  service  as  a  rodman  on  a 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  team  In  the  Mt.  Lassen 
are.a  in  1933. 

These  days  the  native  son  from  Redding 
sits  in  command  of  a  utilities  complex  which 
Includes  the  fourth  largest  airport  in  the 
world,  handling  a  million  travelers  each 
month:  a  water  department  which  serves  2 
million  residents  in  San  Francisco  and  three 
other  counties:  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Water  and 
Power  System,  a  self-supporting  agency 
which  delivers  pure  Sierra  water  from  the 
Yosemlte  to  bay  area  users;  and  a  municipal 
railway  system  which  serves  690,000  pas- 
sengers on  a  typical  day. 

Those  glasses  could  well  have  been  lifted, 
too,  lor  Carr's  35-year  career  in  public  service. 

COMBINED    giTTTl-a 

Considering  his  family  background,  Carr 
more  likely  could  have  become  a  politician 
than  the  professional  engineer  he  Is.  As  it 
turned  out,  he  has  merged  both  political  and 
engineering  skills  in  fashioning  his  dynamic 
career. 

His  father  was  Judge  Francis  Carr,  North- 
ern California  Democratic  political  leader  for 
more  than  30  years.  Young  Carr  got  Into  the 
game  early,  stumping  his  neighborhood  as  a 
6-year-old  rooting  for  James  M.  Cox  over 
Warren  Q.  Harding  In  the  1930  presidential 
race. 

He  worked  for  a  while  as  a  law  clerk  In 
his  father's  office  but  did  not  follow  his 
brothers  Francis  and  Laurence  Into  law 
school.  Instead  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Santa  Clara  where  he  graduated  In  1934  at 
the  age  of  20  with  a  degree  in  civil  engineer- 
ing. 
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By  age  21  he  was  assistant  district  engi- 
neer for  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
In  10  Northern  California  counties.  A  year 
later  he  was  the  first  Junior  engineer  hired 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  the  Shasta . 
Dam  project  and  staked  out  what  was  to 
become  Shasta  Dam. 

His  association  with  the  bureau,  and  Just 
about  every  major  Northern  California  water 
project,  lasted  for  15  years.  In  1951,  he  made 
his  first  venture  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
he  seri'ed  as  the  first  water  and  power  con- 
sultant to  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Carr  was  lured  back  to  California  In  1953 
to  become  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District.  In 
the  five  years  he  was  with  SMUD,  Carr's  po- 
litical skills  were  called  upon  as  frequently 
as  his  engineering  ability.  One  of  his  first 
assignments,  successful  as  it  turned  out. 
was  to  flght  a  move  to  take  away  the  agency's 
federal  power  assignment. 

IRRESISTTBLE    OFF^ 

Early  in  1961.  about  the  time  Katherlne, 
his  wife  since  1939,  had  the  new  wall-to-wall 
carpets  put  into  the  Sacramento  home  they 
were  so  fond  of,  Carr  got  a  Job  offer  he  could 
not  refuse. 

Leaving  Sacramento,  new  carpets  and  all, 
Carr  flew  off  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he 
became  undersecretary  of  the  Interior  In 
the  incoming  administration  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. 

Carr  served  under  Kennedy,  and  then  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  until  1964  when  the  San 
Francisco  utilities  post  became  vacant  with 
the  death  of  Robert  C.  Kirfcwood. 

Carr's  career  defies  any  classification  In 
narrow  terms  of  either  engineering  or  poli- 
tics. He  is  consultant  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  on  nuclear  desalting  and  was 
chairman  of  a  panel  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers at  a  1963  desalting  conference  in 
Vienna. 

He  headed  a  U.S.  delegation  to  Japan  for 
the  State  and  Interior  Departments  for  nat- 
ural resources  development.  He  went  to 
Madrid  last  November  for  another  desalting 
conference. 

Carr  headed  the  Alaska  Earthquake  Com- 
mission which  arrived  In  Seward  while  the 
fires  were  still  burning  after  the  disastrous 
1964  earthquake. 

Carr's  interest  in  natural  resources  and 
their  pweservation  earned  him  a  unique  me- 
morial a  few  years  ago  when  a  research  ves- 
sel of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
hauled  up  a  hitherto  unknown  species  of 
fish  from  the  Caribbean. 

GARB'S    RATFISH 

To  acknowledge  Carr's  Interest  and  help  In 
the  bureau's  exploratory  fishing  program, 
the  find  was  christened  Neoharrlotta  carrl, 
which  translates  to  "Carr's  long-snouted  rat- 
fish." 

It  is.  Carr  points  out  readily,  perhaps  the 
ugliest  creature  he  has  ever  seen. 

From  the  beginning  as  a  young  engineer 
Carr  has  believed  ttiat  the  products  of  the 
engineer's  art  should  be  more  than  Just  func- 
tional. At  Shasta  Dam  he  conceived  the  Idea 
for  the  spectacular  scenic-road  approach  to 
the  huge  structure.  He  had  two  million  young 
pine  trees  planted  on  the  nearby  slopes  which 
had  been  long  bare  because  of  fumes  from  a 
copper  smelter. 

Around  the  visitor's  area  he  planted  flower 
beds  which  his  fellow  engineers  began  calling 
"Carr's  petunia  patch." 

CmDES    ENGINEERS 

Carr  "Abided  his  colleagues  at  an  engineers' 
convention  In  Las  Vegas  in  1964:  "We  should 
ask  ourselves  repeatedly,  'Is  what  we  build  to 
remain  throughout^  our  lives  a  monument 
to  beauty  or  a  monument  to  ugUnesB?* " 

He  says  engineers  too  often  have  been  the 
mere  hirelings  of  men  concentrating  on  profit 
alone. 
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Carr  defined  the  role  of  the  engineer  at  that 
1964  convention  In  terms  that  most  would 
agree  describe  the  career  of  Carr  himself. 

"It  Is  our  responsibility,"  he  said,  "to  use 
mathematics,  materials,  money  and  men  to 
improve  the  quality,  the  character,  the  liva- 
blllty  of  the  community." 


FREE  TRADE— A  TWO-WAY  STREET 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  noted  with  interest  an  edi- 
torial in  the  August  4  edition  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star.  Titled  "A 
Good  Appointment,"  the  editorial 
praised  Senate  approval  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Carl  Gilbert  as  President  Nixon's 
Special  Trade  Negotiator. 

The  editorial  went  on  to  state  that  Mr. 
Gilbert,  long  a  proponent  of  free  trade, 
will  have  his  work  cut  out  in  fending  off 
protectionist  impulses  from  within  as 
well  as  without  the  administration.  The 
vlllian  within  the  administration,  as  the 
Star  sees  it,  Is  Commerce  Secretary 
Maurice  Stans. 

I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  shows  lack  of 
understanding,  if  It  feels  that  Mr.  Stans 
does  not  understand  the  evils  of  a  pro- 
tectionist trade  policy,  and  if  it  feels  that 
achieving  free  trade  is  simply  a  matter  of 
the  United  States  being  in  favor  of  free 
trade. 

Achieving  freer  trade  requires  far  more 
than  the  lowering  of  trade  barriers  by 
this  country.  Other  countries  must  also 
reply  in  kind  if  meaningful  and  lasting 
results  are  to  be  obtained.  Secretary 
Stans  is  aware  of  this  crucial  fact — just 
as  he  is  aware  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's commitment  to  a  freer  trade  policy. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  would  like 
to  imderstand  Mr.  Stans'  position  on 
this  matter,  let  me  suggest  the  perusal  of 
his  straightforward  comments  made  in 
Tokyo,  Japan.  July  30,  1969,  to  the 
seventh  meeting  of  the  Joint  United 
States-Japan  Committee  on  Trade  and 
Economic  Affairs.  Mr.  Stans'  remarks 
amply  indicate  that  he  is  fully  aware 
both  of  this  country's  desire  to  achieve 
freer  trade  and  the  manner  in  which 
such  trade  can  be  achieved.  His  com- 
ments follow: 

Remarks  bt  Mr.  Stans 

This  Seventh  Meeting  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee represents,  for  me,  a  renewed  pleasure, 
and  a  new  privilege.  For  this  conference  af- 
fords me  the  pleasure  of  once  again  returning 
to  Japan,  which  I  had  visited  only  some  two 
months  ago. 

In  our  trade  and  economic  relations  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee 
nearly  two  years  ago,  the  growth  has  been 
striking.  At  that  time,  our  total  bilateral 
trade  had  Just  broken  the  85  billion  mark. 
Now  our  latest  full-year  figures,  for  1968, 
show  that  this  trade  has  surpassed  the  $7 
billion  level  and  perhaps  will  be  above  $8 
billion  this  year. 

The  flow  of  our  trade.  In  both  directions, 
has  accounted  for  this  expansion  but.  not 
surprisingly,  the  pace  In  the  two  directions 
has  been  uneven.  Indeed,  taking  a  somewhat 
longer  period  of  four  years,  although  U.S. 
exports  to  Japan  have  Increased  by  a  healthy 
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average  of  10  percent  annually,  but  Japanese 
sales  to  the  United  States  have  spurted  much 
more  dramatically,  at  a  rate  of  nearly  25 
percent.  Last  year  alone,  our  purchases  from 
Japan  rose  by  more  than  one-third,  which 
was  in  Itself  greater  than  Japan's  total  ex- 
ports to  any  other  market. 

The  result,  as  all  of  us  around  this  table 
know,  has  been  a  shift  for  the  United  States 
to  a  bilateral  deficit  position,  beginning  in 
1965,  with  the  deficit  in  1968  amounting  to 
$1.1  billion.  This  Is  the  largest  trade  deficit 
that  we  have  with  any  country. 

For  this  current  year  1969.  our  exports  to 
Japan  are  up  only  moderately,  but  our  pur- 
chases of  Japanese  goods  In  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year,  however,  were  running 
22  percent  higher  than  in  the  same  period 
of  1968.  If  these  developments  continue,  our 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  this  year  will  prob- 
ably be  about  $1.5  billion.  Secretary  Petty 
has  already  pointed  out  that  this  Is  not  a 
healthy  relationship,  lor  us  or  for  you. 

RESTRICnVB    LEGISLATIVE    PROPOSALS 

It  is  perfectly  understandable  that  a  mat- 
ter of  major  concern  to  Japan  Is  the  pro- 
tectionist sentiment  in  the  United  States, 
especially  as  reflected  in  the  number  of 
restrictive  bills  Introduced  In  the  VS.  Con- 
gress, and  I  may  say,  the  speeches  which 
were  made  on  the  floor  of  Congress  yesterday. 

This  Is  perhaps  explained  by  the  astonish- 
ing array  of  manufactured  products  where 
the  United  States  takes  the  major  share  of 
Japan's  exports.  Last  year,  the  United  States 
received  about  three-fourths  of  your  total  ex- 
ports of  television  receivers,  plywood,  naUs, 
bolts,  and  nuts,  and  may  I  add,  woven  wool 
products.  We  also  took  more  than  half  of 
your  export  of  such  products  as  footwear, 
pottery,  sound  recorders,  radios,  toys  and 
sporting  goods,  clothing,  and  various  steel 
Items.  And  not  much  below  the  one-half  mark 
are  automobiles,  sewing  machines,  cutlery, 
ball  and  roller  bearings,  and  motorcycles.  So 
it  Is  not  really  sufficient  to  note  that  the 
United  States  accounts  for  nearly  one-third 
of  total  Japanese  sales  abroad,  for  In  many 
commodity  areas  the  U.S.  share  Is  far  more. 

Last  May  I  asked  you  to  listen  to  what  I 
had  lo  say,  and  not  to  newspaper  reports  of 
what  I  was  going  to  say.  By  the  same  token, 
I  would  suggest  that  you  not  Judge  the  fu- 
ture course  of  U.S.  policy  In  terms  of  what 
some  unofficial  observers  say  that  It  is. 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  maintenance — and  enlarge- 
ment— of  a  freer  trade  policy.  Carrying  out 
this  commitment  entails  certain  difficulties, 
however,  and  will  require  some  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  our  trading  partners  who  have 
the  most  to  gain  from  continued  oi>en  access 
to  the  American  market. 

NON-TARIFF  BARRIERS 

I  am  most  gratlfled  that  Japan  accepted 
the  proposal  I  made  In  May.  that  lists  of 
non-tariff  barriers  be  exchanged  between  our 
two  Grovernments  prior  to  this  meeting.  And 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  exchange  has 
now  been  completed.  I  want  to  refer  merely 
to  one  or  two  aspects  of  these  lists,  and  then 
offer  a  new  suggestion  for  further  progress. 

I  believe  that  any  review  of  this  area  of 
trade  barriers  would  demonstrate  two 
things:  First,  considering  the  constantly  ex- 
panding and  enormous  Inflow  of  Japanese 
products  into  the  United  States,  those  areas 
where  Japan  might  perceive  some  restrictive 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
have  had  a  very  minor  Impact.  They  are,  in 
addition,  fully  open  to  public  Inspection  and 
knowledge  and  are  so  administered. 

Second,  In  all  candor  I  cannot  make  a 
similar  statement  with  respect  to  the  bar- 
riers which  Japan  has  to  our  trade,  and  we 
think  they  are  of  much  more  slgnlflcance 
than  those  we  have. 

Our  latest  note  on  the  liberalization  of 
quantitative  restrictions  on  the  selective  list 
of  priority  items  currently  under  dlscusslop 
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makes  it  clear  that.  In  our  view,  Japan's  of- 
fers represent  only  very  limited  progress  to- 
ward Japan's  obligations  to  remove  all  re- 
maining illegal  quantitative  restrictions  as 
well  as  eliminate  its  import  licensing  system 
at  an  early  date. 

We  urge  Japan  to  effect  full  liberalization, 
and  we  can  never  be  satisfied  until  that  is 
done.  Secretary  Hardin  and  I,  during  our 
counterpart  sessions  this  afternoon,  will  be 
discussing  plans  for  further  consultations 
with  Japan,  which  we  hope  can  take 
place  In  Washington  in  the  fall.  We  would 
hope  that  these  consultations  would  result 
In  a  firm  timetable  for  the  removal  of  all 
remaining  restrictions  on  our  exports  of  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  products  to  Japan. 
In  the  light  of  our  trade  imbalance,  that 
would  be  a  fair  action. 

In  the  meantime,  I  would  like  to  make 
another  suggestion.  Our  bilateral  submissions 
on  non-tariff  barriers  in  the  last  60  days 
show  clearly  that  such  exchanges  of  views 
can  be  valuable,  for  we  believe  that  we  can 
reassure  you  very  promptly  on  some  of  the 
concerns  you  have  expresswl  about  our  trade 
barriers.  Undoubtedly  you  can  clear  up 
some  questions  we  raised  about  yours.  I  pro- 
pose, therefore,  that  we  now  follow  up  with 
an  exchange  of  written  comments  on  each 
country's  submission  within  the  next  60 
days.  Following  that,  there  should  be  dis- 
cussion at  the  technical  level. 

I  have  spoken,  in  recent  months,  as  I  did 
during  my  last  visit  here!  of  an  "Open  Table" 
approach  to  this  problem  area  which  the 
specialists  call  NTBs.  I  do  believe  that  Japan, 
more  than  any  other  country,  has  a  greater 
variety  of  inhibiting  practices  which  are  In- 
visible but  very  real;  by  that  I  mean  they 
are  difficult  for  your  trading  partners  to  ac- 
curately discern,  and  therefore  to  Intelli- 
gently discuss.  I  have  only  to  use  the  phrase 
"administrative  guidance,"  which  Secretary 
Petty  has  already  referred  to,  to  make  myself 
understood  on  this  point.  I  am  hopeful  that 
our  continued  discussion  of  these  matters, 
along  with  Japan's  growing  understanding 
of  its  increasingly  Important  place  in  the 
world  community,  will  result  in  a  progres- 
sive erosion  of  these  barriers  to  a  freer  flow 
of  goods. 

FOREIGN    OrBECT    INVESTMENT 

Eliminating  your  trade  barriers  Is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  constructive  move  that 
we  could  suggest.  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  a  freer  exchange  of  goods  can  be  viewed 
in  Isolation,  for  It  often  has  a  close  relation- 
ship to  investment.  Because  we  so  weU  rec- 
ognize the  advantages  to  our  domestic  econ- 
omy of  an  inflow  of  risk,  equity  capital — 
with  its  Inputs  of  foreign  managerial  and 
technical  know-how — we  welcome,  and  in- 
deed encoxirage,  foreign  Investment  In  the 
United  States. 

In  fact,  new  Japanese  investment  in  the 
United  States  rose  sharply  last  year.  It  is 
now  represented  In  a  number  of  States,  In 
addition  to  Alaska  which  has  been  the  region 
of  heaviest  investment. 

But  when  we  look  at  the  situation  affect- 
ing foreign  investment  In  Japan  Itself,  we 
see  that  the  Japanese  Government  has  ap- 
parently done  even  less  to  liberalize  its  re- 
strictions here  than  it  has  accomplished  In 
the  field  of  trade.  One  example  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  trade  and  investment  is 
the  limitation  on  the  freedom  of  American 
companies  to  establish,  and  expand,  sales 
and  service  lacilitiee,  a  limitation  which  does 
not  reciprocate  the  ojjen  investment  pollciee 
of  the  United  States. 

Another  example  is  that  the  Administra- 
tion cannot  effectively  respond  to  criticism 
from  the  Congress,  and  from  American  busi- 
nessmen, who  wish  to  know  why  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  absorb  increasing 
quantities  of  Japanese  goods  when  Japan 
has  barriers  to  both  U.S.  exports  and  U.S. 
capital.  The  fact  of  our  rising  purchases  of 
Japanese  automobiles,  for  example,  compared 
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with  the  Japanese  Investment  reetrlctlona  In 
this  same  lndu4try,  Is  often  cited  to  me  au 
the  leedlng  caselln  point. 

While   Japan   has  announced   the  second 
stage  of  it«  five -year  liberalization  program 
I  must  say  that  we  are  disappointed  that  the 
selected      Industries — In      many      Instances, 
actually    narro'fl'    segments    of    Industries — 
are  largely  areas  which  do   not  hold  much 
Interest    for    potential    American    Investors. 
Most    Importanl,    we   are   concerned   at   the 
continued   emphasis    on    "liberalization"    In 
terms  of  50  percent  foreign  participation.  In 
our  view,  and  this  Is  bolstered  by  American 
history,  the  con:ept  should  embrace  major- 
ity  foreign    owi  ershlp,    up   to    100    percent, 
If  that  Is  what  the  private  parties  Involved 
desire.  This  again  would  be  true  reciprocity. 
In  light  of  Japan's  Increasingly  Impressive 
economic  growth,  the  very  real  contributions 
which  foreign  ini'estment  can  make  to  main- 
taining that  growth,  and  Japan's  exftandlng 
stake  in  a  world  of  freer  movement  of  goods 
and  capital,  we  )urge  Japan  to  accelerate  Its 
liberalization    tlinetsble,    and   to  do   so   in 
terms  that  are  laeaningful  to  U.S.  business. 
Tdtile  problem 
Thla  brings  mR  to  textllee.  This  Is  a  sub- 
ject which  we  hive  discussed  before.  In  fact, 
^t  has  attracted  |>ubllc  discussion  far  beyond 
Xhat  vblch  we   tiave  had  among  ourselves. 
I  do  not  Intel  d  to  emphasize  the  matter 
here  In  this  me<iting,  or  to  restate  the  full 
case,  or  to  say  anything  other  than  that  the 
problem  has  bec<  ime  increasingly  serious  and 
a  solution  is  even  more  necessary  than  be- 
fore. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  facts: 
In  1968  alone  our  net  import  balance  of 
cotton,  wool,  aiid  man-made  fiber  textile 
products  In  the  U.S.  exceeded  $800  million, 
an  Increase  of  6(1  percent  above  the  previous 
year.  Thus  far  Ui  1969  we  have  seen  a  fur- 
ther deterioration  of  that  position.  Undoubt- 
edly our  negaUvB  balance  will  be  above  $1 
Billion  this  year. 

The  first  five  months  of  this  year  as  com- 
pared with  the  flirst  five  months  of  last  year 
saw  all  man-ma^e  fiber  textile  and  apparel 
Imports  from  all  Sources  Increase  29  percent. 
Man-made  fiber  apparel  imports  increased 
83  percent  In  thlii  period.  Prom  Japan  alone. 
Imports  of  man-^de  fiber  textile  and  ap- 
parel products  Were  up  52  percent,  with 
man-made  fiber  app>arel  from  Japan  up  95 
percent  during  tlie  same  period,  almost  dou- 
ble in  one  year's  (ime. 

We  face  constant  reminders  that  other 
countries  have  restricted  the  access  to  their 
textile  markets,  many  of  them  under  agree- 
ment with  Jap>an,  leaving  us  the  only  major 
free  world  market  fully  open  to  wool  and 
man-made  fiber  i«xtile  imports.  We  are  the 
only  open  and  fres  market  for  these  products 
in  the  world.  We  cannot  continue  to  absorb 
all  the  world  on  produce  without  great 
harm  to  the  textile  Industry  and  its  workers. 
American  finrui  in  greater  nim^ibers  are 
being  forced  to  consider  moving  their  oper- 
ations overseas,  to  the  lowest  cost  labor 
areas.  This  is  merely  transferring  employ- 
ment from  the  U  lited  States  to  third  coun- 
tries, and  that  doesn't  help  Japan  either. 
I  recognize  the  difficulties  in  this  textile 
situation  that  ajtpea*  from  your  point  of 
view.  Your  textUd  and  apparel  workers  and 
your  Industry  spokesmen  want  to  continue 
their  full  access  1o  our  market,  particularly 
since  their  access  to  other  markets  is  so  re- 
stricted. They  letr  being  closed  out  of  the 
United  States.  Bu  ,  their  fears  and  alarms  are 
not  Justified  by  tie  facts  of  our  attitude.  We 
foresee  no  harm  [to  Japan's  industry  or  Its 
workers  In  a  cofcstructlve  solution.  I  am 
confident  that  the  goals  of  both  countries 
can  be  met  without  displ£u:einent  of  the 
workers  or  compai  ties  in  either  your  Industry 
or  ours. 
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I  have  stated  our  suggestions  before,  in 
our  previous  meetings,  as  to  how  to  resolve 
this  problem.  Our  Judgment  is  that  the  in- 
terests of  all  concerned  would  be  best  served 
by  the  development  of  a  flexible  multilateral 
agreement  and.  under  the  multilateral  agree- 
ment, a  series  of  comprehensive  bilateral 
agreements  covering  wool  and  man-made 
fiber  textiles  and  apparel.  But  our  position 
is  not  frozen  on  that  procedure.  We  invite 
your  suggestions — we  appeal  for  your  help — 
as  to  how  we  can  resol.ve  this  major  problem 
which  in  the  long  run  certainly  is  a  mutual 
one  and  Involves  our  mutual  well  being. 

We  are  willing  to  start  negotiations  at  any 
time.  We  are  willing  to  negotiate  in 
Tokyo,  in  Washington,  or  in  Geneva.  We  are 
willing  to  include  cotton  textiles  in  these 
negotiations   as   well. 

The  situation  compels  us  to  urge  that  we 
Join  together  in  reaching  a  mutually  satis- 
factory arrangement  and   quickly. 

CONCLUSON 

I  hope  to  discuss  these  subjects  in  more 
detail  in  our  counterpart  meeting  this  af- 
ternoon with  Minister  Ohira.  In  summary,  I 
would  like  to  say  this  now. 

We  have  come  here  in  a  spirit  of  true 
friendship  and  a  sincere  desire  to  cooperate 
in  the  solution  of  all  of  our  mutual  problems. 
We  agree  with  Minister  Ohira  on  the  dan- 
gers of  protectionism  In  the  US.  We  can 
both  dislike  it,  but  neither  of  us  can  Ig- 
nore the  factors  that  It  feeds  on.  To  the 
extent  It  springs  from  Japan's  restrictions 
on  our  trade  in  the  face  of  our  high  trade 
imbalance,  or  from  Japan's  reluctance  to 
help  us  prevent  loss  of  employment  in  the 
textile  Industry,  it  would  be  highly  unfor- 
tunate if  we  could  not  agree  to  take  steps 
quickly  to  reverse  it. 

There  Is  nothing  contradictory  between 
our  basic  belief  in  freer  trade  and  our  de- 
sire for  an  orderly  world  market  in  textiles. 
The  reality  is  that  the  textile  problem  is 
so  severe  that  it  Is  an  Impediment  to  our 
desire  to  move  toward  freer  trade.  We  cannot 
expect  enactment  of  new  trade  legislation 
until  it  Is  resolved. 

It  is  Inevitable  that  world  producers  of 
textiles  will  recognize  that  the  U.S.  cannot 
accept  the  serious  harm  that  will  result  to 
its  economy  if  the  present  flood  of  textiles 
Is  continued.  The  problem  will  not  go  away. 
It  is  getting  worse.  All  we  ask  is  a  prompt 
agreement  for  a  reasonable  flow  of  trade. 

We  believe  oiu'  trade  relations  would  be 
enhanced  immeasurably,  with  a  net  advan- 
tage to  Japan,  If  Japan  would  remove  all 
quantitative  restrictions  on  Imports  this 
year,  rather  than  only  half  of  them  in  1971; 
and  if  Japan  were  to  liberalize  all  invest- 
ment this  year,  rather  than  part  next  year 
and  part  in  1972,  and  would  liberalize  to 
100%   rather  than  50%. 

As  Mr.  Gilbert  has  said,  we  want  to  work 
with  you  In  every  possible  way  toward  the 
elimination  of  nontarlff  barriers  on  both 
sides. 

Our  remarks  are  not  intended  on  any  point 
to  be  selfish,  but  to  state  what  we  really 
believe  needs  to  be  done  to  strengthen  our 
trade  relationships,  to  the  long  time  advan- 
tage of  both  of  us. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  all  the  answers. 
We  seek  a  true  partnership  of  spirit,  and  we 
invite  your  views  and  your  help  on  those 
matters  which  trouble  us,  and  we  will  do 
our  best  to  resolve  those  which  trouble  you. 
An  attitude  of  give  and  take,  and  a  firm 
resolve  to  meet,  talk,  and  act  on  our  differ- 
ences, can  smooth  them  out  and  allow  us 
both  to  grow  securely,  in  trade  and  in  in- 
ternal strength.  We  invite  Japan,  as  a  mature 
nation,  with  the  second  strongest  economy, 
to  Join  VIS  In  full  partnership  and  full 
reciprocity. 
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THE  SUIT  AGAINST  THE  UMW 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NIW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
plorable conditions  under  which  miners 
have  been  forced  to  work  for  years  is 
properly  getting  more  and  more  attention 
these  days.  One  of  the  outstanding  cru- 
saders for  mine  safety  has  been  Repre- 
sentative Ken  Heckler  of  West  Virginia, 
a  truly  dedicated  and  sincere  man.  On  the 
Senate  side  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Jr.,  has  reported  out  a  strong  mine  safety 
bill  from  his  Labor  Subcommittee.  To- 
day's Washington  Post  calls  attention  to 
some  of  the  problems  faced  by  miners. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  this  edi- 
torial I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
Thb  Suit  Against  the  UMW 
Monday  4,000  disabled  miners  and  mine 
widows  filed  suit  In  U.S.  District  C!ourt  accus- 
ing the  leadership  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  misusing  welfare  and  pension  funds. 
Attending  the  press  conference  announcing 
the  suit  were  four  miners.  All  began  working 
in  the  mines  at  an  early  age.  All  are  now  dis- 
abled with  back  Injuries,  heart  conditions  or 
black  lungs.  All  are  now  deprived  of  their 
pensions  and  medical  benefits.  The  story  was 
told  of  a  sick  miner  from  the  coal  fields  of 
West  Virginia  whose  benefit  card  was  cruelly 
revoked  by  the  union.  He  needed  medicine, 
but  with  no  card  and  no  money  to  buy  it, 
he  was  dead  In  a  week. 

Personal  disasters  such  as  these  led  to  the 
formation  In  1967  of  the  Association  of  Dis- 
abled Miners  and  Widows.  It  is  this  group 
that  is  asking  at  least  $75  million  in  com- 
pensatory damages  from  the  UMW.  In  a  well- 
written  suit,  it  alleges  a  gross  abuse  of  trust 
by  the  union  and  its  president  W.  A.  (Tony) 
Boyle,  trustees  of  the  union's  Welfare  and  Re- 
tirement Fund,  the  union-controlled  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington,  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Operators'  Association  and  certain  indi- 
viduals. 

Speclflcally,  the  disabled — and  apparently 
disowned — miners  charge  that  the  trustees 
of  the  Welfare  Fund  have  cheated  the  rank 
and  file  of  at  least  $20  million  by  Improper 
Investment,  that  they  have  conspired  with 
coal  operators  against  the  interests  of  the 
miners  and  pensioners,  that  between  $40 
million  and  $100  million  a  year  for  the  past 
five  years  has  been  deposited  In  the  National 
Bank  of  Washington  but  has  not  been  col- 
lecting Interest — income  that  should  have 
been  going  to  miners. 

Although  the  Suit  against  the  UMW  is  new. 
the  charges  are  not.  For  the  past  few  months. 
Ralph  Nader  and  others.  Including  Rep.  Ken 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  have  been  calling 
attention  to  UMW  practices.  Ralph  Naders 
disclosures.  If  true — and  he  Is  known  to 
gather  his  facts  with  care — depict  the  UMW 
as  regressive,  unresponsive  and  arrogant. 

The  suit  by  the  disabled  miners  is  Im- 
portant because  It  finally  forces  the  union's 
leaders  into  meeting  the  charges  with  some- 
thing more  than  denials  through  press  re- 
leases, letters-to-the-edltor  or  the  Inevitable 
full-page  ad.  To  be  sure  it  may  be  some  time 
until  vhe  suit  comes  to  trial  before  the  U.S. 
District  Court — perhaps  two  or  three  years. 
But  in  the  meanwhile  public  scrutiny  of  the 
UMW  will  doubtless  increase. 
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HE  BANS  MANUALS  TO  END 
MEDIOCRITY 


HON.  BEN  REIFEL 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  6.  1969 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  Au- 
gust 5  edition  of  the  Washington  Post, 
Willard  Clopton,  Jr.'s  column,  "The  Fed- 
eral Diary,"  commended  George  B.  Hart- 
zog,  Jr.,  for  his  work  as  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service. 

The  article,  "He  Bans  Manuals  To  End 
Mediocrity,"  discussed  Mr.  Hartzog's  ad- 
ministrative decision  to  abolish  the 
handbooks  and  manuals  used  by  his 
agency  in  order  to  increase  creative  and 
fresh  thinking. 

As  one  who  has  served  in  subordinate 
capacities  both  as  a  career  employee  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  over  a 
period  of  some  25  years  before  coming 
to  Congress,  I  well  remember  with  ap- 
preciation those  few  instances  In  which 
my  superiors  permitted  me  to  exercise 
some  initiative  and  direction  on  my  own. 
As  a  consequence  I  found  my  work  a 
great  deal  more  exciting  as  well  as  re- 
warding. 

It  Is  largely  a  result  of  this  kind  of 
leadership  that  Mr.  Hartzog  has  pro- 
vided for  the  National  Park  Service  that 
resulted  in  the  employees  of  that  agency 
of  Government  giving  about  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  of  overtime  for  which 
they  were  not  paid.  This  amounts  to 
about  $250  per  employee  in  the  Park 
Service.  Th*s  additional  time  which  was 
purely  a  contribution  on  their  part  was 
made  necessary  by  the  employment  ceil- 
ing that  was  required  by  the  Congress 
last  year. 

Rather  than  let  the  service  deteriorate 
and  at  the  same  time  disappoint  visitors 
to  our  National  Parks  and  Monuments 
who  drove  many  thousands  of  miles, 
they  gave  freely  of  their  time  in  this 
manner. 

Their  willingness  to  give  this  addi- 
tional time  was,  I  am  sure,  the  result  of 
the  kind  of  leadership  that  Mr.  Hartzog 
has  provided.  He  is  an  extremely  dedi- 
cated public  servant.  His  outstanding 
service  in  improving  the  quality  of  our 
national  parks  and  thus  encouraging 
domestic  travel  is  particularly  com- 
mendable. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  also 
to  commend  Mr.  Clopton  for  his  excel- 
lent reporting  of  this  kind  of  "enlight- 
ened" management  in  one  of  our  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  The  full  text  of  Mr. 
Clopton's  article  follows: 
The  Federal  Diakt:  He  Bans  Manuals  To 
End  MEDiocErrr 

(By  WlUard  Clopton,  Jr.) 
Government  offices  are  cluttered  with  piles 
of  manuals  and  handbooks  which  tell  em- 
ployees and  supervisors.  In  tedious  detail, 
how  to  do  their  Jobs.  They're  needed,  we're 
told.  In  order  to  Insure  uniformity  in  man- 
agement. 

Well,  Director  George  B.  Hartzog  Jr.  of  the 
National  Park  Service  has  decided  that  uni- 
formity is  exactly  what  he  doesn't  want. 
What  he  wants  Instead  from  his  people  Is 
"creativity  and  personal  growth."  Accord- 
ingly, Hartzog  Just  Issued  an  order  abolish- 
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ing  nearly  all  of  the  56  handbooks  and  ad- 
ministrative manuals  used  by  his  agency. 

The  only  ones  to  be  kept  wiU  be  a  few 
used  by  agency  attorneys  In  preparing  litiga- 
tion. The  rest  are  being  replaced  by  the 
adoption  of  broad  administrative  policies 
which  lay  down  general  guidelines,  and  the 
establishment  of  program  and  personal  per- 
formance standards  to  be  used  in  evaluating 
the  finished  product. 

In  other  words,  bosses  will  be  given  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  what's  expected  and  the  rest  is 
up  to  their  Ingenuity. 

"My  experience  in  government  leads  me 
to  believe  that,  generally,  'uniformity"  Is  a 
synonym  for  'mediocrity,'  "  Hartzog  said  In 
a  recent  speech  at  the  Federal  Executive 
Institute  In  CharlottsvlUe,  Va. 

He  said  he's  convinced  that  people  don't 
work  for  money  alone,  but  In  order  to  achieve 
and  grow  to  their  full  potential. 

What  he  wants  to  do  he  said,  is  attract 
"highly  moUvated"  people  to  the  Park  Service 
and  "encourage,  recognize  and  reward"  the 
Initiative  they  show.  He  said  he  wants  to 
promote  "an  attitude  of  constructive  inquiry, 
a  receptivity  to  change  and  a  determination 
to  find  better  ways  of  doing  our  Job." 

Hartzog  may  have  read  a  recent  article  in 
the  magazine  Psychology  Today  by  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Herzberg.  The  piece,  called  "Motivation, 
Morale  and  Money,"  points  out  that  real  sat- 
isfaction on  the  Job  isn't  the  same  thing  as 
the  mere  absence  of  discontent. 

Consider  money.  A  worker  can  get  mighty 
unhappy  if  he  feels  he  Isn't  being  paid  what 
he's  worth.  But  Herzberg  notes  that  once  the 
man  gets  a  raise,  and  after  some  time  passes, 
"he  will  begin  to  want  another  raise  Just  as 
badly  as  if  he  had  never  received  the  first 
one."  Nothing  has  really  happened  to  alter 
his  attitude  toward  the  work  he  does  or  to 
Increase  the  pleasure  he  gets  from  it. 

Herzberg  writes  that  the  satisfaction  of 
what  he  calls  man's  "animal"  needs  "pro- 
duces a  kind  of  opiate  relief."  But  "positive 
satisfaction  or  happiness  seems  to  require 
some  attainment  or  psychological  growth." 

Thus,  workers  who  concentrate  on  finding 
their  workday  satisfaction  In  such  things  as 
more  pay,  longer  breaks  and  a  free  parking 
space  are  actually  "fixated  at  a  low  level  of 
maturity,"  he  suggests. 

But  he  adds  that  "Industry  (and  he  could 
well  have  said  government),  by  ignoring 
man's  psychological  need  for  growth  and 
structuring  Jobs  and  rewards  as  if  man  had 
only  animal  drives,  creates  the  condition  for 
perpetuating  Immaturity.  .  .  . 

"Leaders  In  industry  claim  to  offer  chal- 
lenge and  the  opportunity  for  achievement  In 
the  business  (read  "bureaucratic")  world," 
he  goes  on.  "But  they  must  learn  to  recognize 
that  the  typical  management  apf>roacb  to 
man-as-a-worker  actually  blocks  man's  ef- 
forts to  achieve  his  full  potential." 

The  famed  psychoanalyst  Carl  Jung  put  It 
this  way: 

"The  supreme  goal  of  man  Is  to  fulfill  him- 
self as  a  creative,  unique  individual  according 
to  his  own  innate  potentialities  and  within 
the  limits  of  reality." 

One  can  only  wonder  how  the  late  Dr.  Jung 
would  have  gone  about  reforming  the  bu- 
reaucracy. But  it's  likely  he  would  have  con- 
sidered getting  rid  of  the  handbooks  and 
manuals  a  good  first  step  in  the  therapeutic 
process. 


FULL  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  financial  disclosure  bills 
have   been   introduced   this  session   of 
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Congress.  While  these  are  good  bills, 
none  to  date  contains  the  full  disclosure 
provisions  that  many  of  our  citizens 
have  rightfully  demanded  of  public  serv- 
ice employees. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  with  full 
disclosure  provisions  which  Is  the  most 
stringent  bill  to  date  in  this  Congress. 
It  provides  for  the  following: 

First,  full  disclosure  for  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  all  oCBcers  and 
employees  of  the  House  and  Senate  with 
annual  salaries  greater  than  $18,000, 
and  all  presidential,  vice  presidential, 
senatorial,  and  congressional  candi- 
dates; 

Second,  full  disclosure  for  Justices  and 
judges  of  the  U.S.  court  system; 

Third,  full  disclosure  for  the  President. 
Vice  President,  Cabinet  members  and 
other  policymaking  oCQcials  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  as  determined  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission; 
and 

Fourth,  full  disclosure  for  any  em- 
ployee in  the  executive  with  an  annual 
salary  greater  than  $18,000. 

This  last  measure  is  most  crucial,  as 
bills  pre'sriously  Introduced  only  covered 
individuals  In  the  executive  who  have 
civil  service  status  as  "policymakers." 
No  public  servant  earning  a  salary  of 
$18,000  or  more  should  escape  disclosure 
simply  because  civil  service  regulations 
do  not  officially  list  him  as  a  policy- 
maker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary because  the  present  disclosure  rules 
contain  too  many  loopholes.  For  exam- 
ple. Members  who  are  attorneys  do  not 
have  to  list  clients,  or  the  business  that 
their  law  partners  have  with  firms  regu- 
lated by  Federal  agencies.  Present  rules 
do  not  require  disclosure  of  fees  for 
speeches  or  articles  under  $5,000,  and  do 
not  require  disclosure  of  gifts,  contribu- 
tions for  office  expenses,  loans,  debts, 
business  income  from  non-Government 
contractors  or  from  farm  subsidies.  The 
Senate's  new  disclosure  rule  calls  for 
listing  honorariums  over  $300,  but  does 
not  require  disclosure  of  business  in- 
come, stocks,  or  legal  fees.  At  present, 
neither  Supreme  Court  Judges  nor  most 
Federal  employees  have  to  file  any  dis- 
closure information. 

This  bill  is  simple:  It  requires  full 
financial  disclosure.  I  urge  its  enactment 
as  a  needed  reform  to  rectify  the  cur- 
rent situation. 


A  HALF  MILLION  PRESCRIPTIONS 
IN  OVER  50  YEARS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK 

OF    WTEST    VIKOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who 
can  recall  with  pleasure,  as  I  do  occa- 
sionally, the  days  when  the  comer  drug- 
store was  not  a  supermarket  cluttered 
with  hardware  and  home  appliances  will 
also  remember  the  pharmacist  of  50 
years  ago.  He  was  the  master  of  powders 
and  potions,  clad  in  a  white  jacket  and 
surrounded  by  thousands  of  bottles  and 
jars  out  of  which  came  relief  from  pain 
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and  distress,  according  to  the  doctor's 
prescription. 

One  of  my   constituents,   Mr.   A.   P. 
"Sixty"  Bond^  of  Clendenin.  W.  Vs.,  ha« 
bridged  that  (span  of  time  with  a  career 
of  51  years  1^  pharmacy.  A  vigorous  70 
years  of  age,  he  still  works  40  hours  each 
week  in  his  pi-ofession,  and  has  filled  an 
estimated  50(1.000  prescriptions.  As  a  re- 
minder that  ihere  are  still  thousands  of 
hard-workingl  responsible  Americans  of 
the  old  school  among  us,  I  call  to  your 
attention   tha   following   report   of   his 
career,  published  in  the  July  31  Issue  of 
the  Charlestoo,  W.  Va.,  Daily  Mall: 
Clendehin  Man  Receives  Top 
ACEUTicAL  Honor 
ly  Jerry  Kessel ) 
ind,  whose  career  as  a  phar- 
61  years,  today  received  the 

.„,  highest  honor  given  by  the 

West  Virginia  Pharmaceutical  Assn. 

Bond,  who  hae  operated  Bond's  Drug  Store 
In  Clendenin  f^r  16  years,  was  named  the 
recipient  at  th^  group's  annual  convention, 
but  the  plaqu^  didn't  oome  In  until  this 
week.  j 

A  native  of  Pebdleton  County.  Bond  gradu- 
ated fhsm  Keyster  High  School  in  1918  and 
wenr  to  work  fbr  Romlg  Drug  Store  there. 
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A.  P.  (SUty) 
maclst  goes  b 
Beal  Award,  th 


LIT    EPn>EMIC 

He  rememberfc  that  year  well.  "The  flu 
epidemic  waa  lb  1918,"  he  said,  "and  the 
store  was  next  J  to  the  undertaking  parlor. 
Prescriptions  pl|ed  up  that  year,  sometimes 
200  at  a  time,  a|nd  so  did  the  bodlee.  Some 
of  the  old  patedt  medicines  were  coming  in 
then,  he  recallil.  and  people  were  buying 
lots  of  Bayer  As^ln  and  Vlcks  Salve." 

In  1935  Bond  Enrolled  In  the  West  Virginia 
University  Schodl  of  Pharmacy.  He  graduated 
in  1928  and  received  the  Lehn  and  Pink  Gold 
Medal,  the  schools  award  for  the  best  scho- 
lastic award. 

"My  daughtej  also  received  the  same 
award,"  he  noted  proudly.  "We  have  identical 
gold  medals." 

His  daughter,  Ann  (Mrs.  Luther  Smith), 
Is  a  pharmacist  i>i  her  father's  drug  store. 

"I  work  40  hoiirs  a  week  and  my  daughter 
does  the  rest.  I  icouldn't  get  along  without 
her, "  Bond  declared. 

Bond  estimates  he  has  filled  "about  a  baU 
million  prescriptions." 

-ouble  with  narcotic  addicts 
in   their   drugs   without    a 


He's  had  little 
who   try   to   obt 
prescription. 

"Sometimes  o 
story  about  need 


will  come  In  with  a  sad 
,ag  some  paregoric  for  a  sick 
baby  but  I  can  |tell  pretty  much  who  they 
•re  and  if  I  sens*  one,  I  Just  shut  him  off, " 
Bond  said. 

In  the  days  of  Prohibition,  Bond  said,  two 
of  the  mast  popiiiax  items  were  Horke  Vino 
*nd  Virginia  Dark  medicines  sold  as  tonics. 
Their  big  appeal  Was  their  alcoholic  content. 

"Folks  would  »oll  them  down  a  bit  and 
have  their  liquor, ■[  Bond  said. 

ORICntALLT    "SWIITY" 

How  did  Bond  at;qulre  the  nickname  Sixty? 

"When  I  was  young,  my  family  had  to 
move  aroxmd.  My  [father  died  when  I  was  six 
and  I  picked  up  j  odd  Jobs.  Somehow  I  was 
called  Swlfty.  li  finally  was  changed  to 
Sixty,"  he  said. 

"One  of  my  friends  said  it  should  be  Sexy 
but  I'm  70  years  <fid  and  I  don't  know  about 
that,"  he  laughingly  said. 

Bond  has  heldl  every  office  in  both  the 
Kanawha  and  «ie  state  pharmaceutical 
associations. 

He  was  married  In  1929  to  Bessie  Smith,  of 


Roane  County.  In  ^ 
they  have  one  son 


Addition  to  their  daughter, 
Albert  P.,  Jr.,  who  works 


for  Projects  Reseajch  in  Huntsvllie,  Ala. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
there  Is  not  one  Member  of  Congress  who 
has  not  heard  from  constituents  express- 
ing a  sense  of  outrage  over  receiving  un- 
solicited pornographic  material  through 
the  malls. 

As  we  all  know,  the  courts  have  made 
It  rather  difficult  to  legislate  in  this  area, 
however,  it  was  my  pleasure  last  week 
to  join  with  several  of  my  colleagues  in 
sponsoring  a  bill  which  states,  among 
other  important  features,  that  these 
smut  peddlers  must  first  ask  permission 
of  a  prospective  customer  by  sending  a 
form  letter  containing  no  pictures  or 
lurid  language.  With  permission,  the 
seller  may  send  as  much  advertising  as 
he  pleases.  Without  permission,  he  risks 
a  jaU  sentence  if  he  puts  the  offensive 
material  in  the  mail. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  Monday. 
August  4,  1969,  edition  of  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star  discusses  the  effect  of  these 
court  decisions  and  I  insert  it  In  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

The  Dirtt  Mail  Case 
We  have  gone  downright  silly  in  this 
country  when  we  stretch  the  "fre*  expres- 
sion" right  to  the  point  where  the  govern- 
ment becomes  an  accomplice  at  shipping 
imwanted  and  shocking  pornography  di- 
rectly into  the  home. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  defend  the  rights  of 
people  to  be  dirty  if  they  choose  and  the 
rights  of  performers  to  display  eroticism  on 
the  stage  so  long  as  the  only  participants 
are  those  who  wanted  to  see  It  and  paid  for 
the   "privilege." 

It  is  something  else  altogether  to  ship 
"advertising  "  that  Is  unvarnished  and  ob- 
scene pornography  by  any  standard  that 
admits  the  possible  existence  of  such  a  thing, 
unasked.  Into  homes  where  It  shocks  and 
disturbs  many. 

This  Junk  Is  as  'vicious  an  Invasion  of 
privacy  and  as  shocking  an  assault  on  the 
sensibilities  and  rights  of  many  Americans 
as  is  the  obscene  phone  call. 

The  phone  call  Is  criminal.  The  mailed 
pictures  of  the  same  obscenities  are  not  only 
privileged — but  Uncle  Sam  becomes  the  ac- 
cessory who  forces  them  upon  the  protesting 
householders! 

Presently,  the  "rule"  Is  that  If  you  dont 
want  It,  you  fill  out  a  form  and  notify  the 
sender,  and  the  law  says  he  must  not  send 
you  any  more  of  that  stuff. 

And  the  Supreme  Court  is  now  deciding 
If  that  violates  the  freedoms  of  the  senders 
of  Junk  mall,  specifically  those  sending 
pornography ! 

It  Is  unthinkable  that  they  will  find  that 
even  If  you  protest  and  make  It  clear  you 
don't  want  this  stuff  In  yova  home,  the 
United  States  government  Is  legally  bound  to 
assist  the  pornographers  in  forcing  It  Into 
your  presence  and  into  your  home  against 
your  will! 

That  they  would  even  consider  this  ob- 
scene Invasion  of  a  man's  "castle"  and  pri- 
vacy and  rights  Is  shocking  enough. 

Par  from  forcing  It  on  everybody,  the  U.S. 
government  ought  to  abandon  the  present 
policy,  restore  severe  penalties  for  Inflicting 
commercial  obscenity  without  invitation 
upon  persons  simply  because  they  have  a 


postal  address,  and  ban  from  the  malls  com- 
mercially aimed  obscenity. 

When  the  basic  rights  of  the  pornogra- 
pher-for-proflt  and  the  basic  rights  of  the 
average  citizen  collide,  our  concern  should 
be  for  the  householder,  not  the  purveyor  of 
filth. 

Acquiring  a  postal  address  should  not  In- 
volve abandoning  the  rights  of  privacy,  nor 
reduce  anyone  to  the  class  of  a  second-class 
citizen  and  thus  a  helpless  victim  of  any 
creep  who  tries  to  make  money  out  of  the 
crudest  app>eals  to  sex. 

The  "freedom"  to  have  that  kind  of  ap- 
proach to  sex  ought  to  be  matched,  at  least, 
by  the  freedom  to  have  a  different  standard—' 
without  having  the  lowest  standard  possible 
forced  on  everybody! 

Meanwhile,  the  worst  shocker  of  all  is 
the  Washington  director  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  so  busy  defending  the 
freedoms  of  the  pornographers  that  he  Is  at- 
tacking more  basic  freedoms  for  all. 

He  charges  the  citizen's  "right  of  refusal  " 
as  presently  practiced  violates  freedom  of 
expression  by  "making  a  censor  of  every 
citizen." 

Hell,  yes!  Every  man  Is  his  own  "censor." 
for  his  own  standards,  and  his  own  home.  Not 
anybody  else's.  That  Is  freedom.  That  is 
tolerance.  That  is  individuality. 

This  legal  apostle  of  "civil  liberties"  would 
make  the  venal,  money-seeking  publishers  of 
pornography  the  final  Judge  of  taste  for  all 
of  us,  and  oiu-  own  feelings,  our  own  per- 
sonal choices,  and  our  own  homes  would  be 
brushed  aside.  Tolerance  Is  for  their,  not  for 
anybody  else's,  taste.  Freedom  Is  for  them, 
not  for  anybody  else's  privacy. 

This  clown  Is  working  against  the  civil 
liberties  of  200,000,000  Americans  In  seeking 
to  provide  a  commercial  privilege  for  a  few. 
Next  he'll  be  arguing  that  If  you  have  a 
window  peeper,  you  are  violating  his  civil 
liberties  if  you  puU  down  your  shade!  You 
gotta  leave  It  open ! 
How  nutty  can  we  get? 


August  6,  1969 


FALLACIES  IN  OUR  EVER-EXPAND- 
ING WELFARE  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
FIELDS 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 


Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  a  let- 
ter today  from  a  constituent,  whose 
name  I  must  withhold  to  prevent  possi- 
ble retaliation.  It  clearly  delineates  two 
fallacies  in  our  ever-expanding  welfare 
and  civil  rights  fields. 

Everyone  of  good  will  deplores  the  con- 
ditions under  which  some  of  our  citizens 
live  and,  unfortunately,  the  first  thought 
that  comes  to  mind  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  "ought  to  do  something"  to 
help  them.  So  the  Federal  Government 
has  done  something  in  the  form  of  pro- 
viding low-cost  housing  projects  with 
subsidized  rent.  These  look  great  when 
new  and  without  doubt  are  a  considerable 
improvement  over  much  of  the  housing 
previously  occupied  by  their  new  tenants. 

But  human  nature  does  not  change 
with  new  quarters  and  humanitarians 
who  press  for  Government  action  gen- 
erally fail  to  consider  the  motivations 
of  the  human  race.  It  Is  well  known 
to  landlords  that  their   tenants  often 
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have  little  regard  for  the  property 
because  they  have  no  equity  in  it,  and 
when  the  Government  is  involved,  the 
lack  of  concern  is  magnified.  My  con- 
stituent's letter  clearly  illustrates  how 
quickly  such  subsidized  housing  de- 
teriorates. 

In  the  field  of  civil  rights,  again  the 
motivations  of  human  nature  have  not 
been  considered.  In  the  desire  to  help  al- 
leviate the  problems  encountered  by  the 
black  race.  Government  o^Qclals  went 
overboard  and  discriminated  in  reverse, 
giving  preference  to  black  citizens.  Black 
militants  figured  that  "a  little  was  good, 
so  a  lot  is  better,"  and  their  demands 
have  accelerated.  At  the  same  time,  they 
have  vigorously  promoted  blEick  sepa- 
ratism and  in  the  process  have  instilled 
hatred  of  whites  in  a  large  number  of 
fine  blcck  citizens.  Again,  my  con- 
stituent's letter  clearly  illustrates  how 
this  divisiveness  is  creating  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter,  with  names 
deleted,  follows: 

Dear  Sir:  Subject:  Low  cost  housing  for 
the  elderly  and  those  of  below  averages  in- 
come. For  reasons  of  old  age  and  poor  health, 
my  wife  and  I  retired  January  1,  1969.  Our 
son,  who  Is  making  a  career  of  the  Navy,  In- 
formed us  of  a  low  cost  housing  project  In 
south  east  San  Diego,  known  as  the  Bay  Vlsta 
Methodist  Heights  Apartments,  sponsored  by 
a  local  Methodist  church,  and  financed 
through  the  Prudential  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany and  our  Federal  government  with  265 
two-and-three  bedroom  apartments.  We 
made  Inquiry  and  were  informed  that  this 
was  to  be  an  Integrated  community  with  a 
hope  for  a  balance  of  75%  black  and  25 't; 
white  and  other  ethnic  people.  The  govern- 
ment-subsidized rent  was  to  amount  to  25% 
of  our  gross  Income;  this  amount  to  Include 
all  utilities,  and  outside  maintenance.  We 
were  delighted  as  this  amount  fit  well  within 
our  limited  budget. 

My  wife  and  I  moved  In  February,  at  which 
time  the  project  was  about  60%   completed. 
We  are  both  avid  hikers  and  there  was  lots 
of  walking  area.  We  made  long  walks  every 
day  and  observed  with  Interest  the  gradual 
progress.  Huge  sums  were  being  invested  to 
make  this  a  beautiful  place  to  live.  There  is 
a  Head  Start  school  for  the  little  ones;  also 
two  large  and  well-equipped  playgrounds,  and 
all  beautifully  landscaped;  plants  and  flowers, 
palm    trees,    full-grown    olive    trees,    many 
shrubs,    sprlnklered    lawns,    and    all    main- 
tained. Eiich  family  as  they  were  moved  In 
was  handed  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations, 
all  set  up  to  make  this  a  good  place  to  live. 
A  fine  manager,  Mr.  Ronald  Warren,  has 
tried  vallttutly  to  bulH  up  a  good  cooperative 
effort.  During  our  dally  walks  and  contacts, 
we  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  watch  the  prog- 
ress and  also  the  rapid  deterioration.  Despite 
a  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  management 
and  a  25%  tenant  turn-over,  the  entire  proj- 
ect went  from  bad  to  worse  with  broken  win- 
dows and  doors,  filthy  laundry  and  garbage 
rooms,   litter  and  beer  cans  thrown  every- 
where,  trees   and   shrubs   pulled   up   by  the 
roots,  sprinklers  demoUshed,  terrible  house- 
keeping with  pest  control  units  arriving  on 
the  picture  almost  every  day.  White  and  other 
ethnic  children  were  forced  out  of  the  play 
areas  by  Negro  children;  many  beaten,  stoned 
and  threatened.  Most  of  the  non-Negro  par- 
ents were  told  that.  If  they  did  not  move, 
they  would   be  forced  to,  which  they  were. 
Prom  many  of  the  teenagers,  a  "good  morn- 
ing" would  bring  a  cold  stare  or  downright 
looks   of   hatred.   The   Black   Panther  Party 
seems  to  have  a  lot  of  Influence  with  the 
young  people  In  this  area.  It  will  soon  be  aU 
black. 

In  all  fairness  we  must  report  that  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  and  knowing  some 
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very  fine  black  people;  ones  that  did  give  a 
damn,  mostly  among  the  older  and  better 
adjusted,  that  seemed  to  appreciate  their 
Improved  status.  Some  seemed  to  think  that 
the  new  generation  is  trying  to  pay  back  for 
the  many  years  of  suffering  and  discrimina- 
tion 

We  have  always  liked  to  think  of  ourselves 
as  something  of  cnisaders,  and  believed  that 
all  races  and  creeds  might  live  together 
In  some  harmony.  We  still  do,  but  guess  we 
are  a  bit  premature.  My  wife  and  I  have 
raised  and  educated  six  children,  and  have 
operated  a  small  cleaning  store  for  the  past 
14  years.  We  are  now  living  In  a  different 
area,  pretty  much  "lily-white."  Our  rent  Is 
over  twice  the  amount  that  we  were  paying, 
which  we  can  111  afford,  but  peace  of  mind 
and  some  freedom  from  fear  are  worth  con- 
siderable sacrifice. 

Perhaps  communication,  education  and 
emancipation  may  hold  some  of  the  answers. 
To  us  this  should  have  been  an  honor  and 
privilege  to  be  chosen  to  live  In  this  fine 
new  low  cost  housing  project.  It  seems  such 
a  waste  to  spend  millions  to  provide  new 
slum  housing  for  old.  Perhaps  a  better  per- 
centage of  Integration  might  help.  We  have 
a  number  of  thoughts  for  providing  low  In- 
come people  with  better  housing  at  a  much 
lower  cost  to  Uncle  Sam. 

Thank   you    for   bearing   with   us. 


THE  REGULATORY  AGENCIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 


OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  provocative 
articles  I  have  read  in  a  long  time  was 
published  in  the  August  1969  Washing- 
ton Monthly.  The  author  is  Louis  M. 
Kohlmeier,  Jr.,  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
The  topic  Mr.  Kohlmeier  discusses  is  that 
of  the  regulatory  agencies.  In  his  arti- 
cle, Mr.  Kohlmeier  raises  what  I  believe 
are  a  number  of  substantive  and  vahd 
criticisms  of  our  present  system.  While 
few  will  agree  with  all  of  the  proposed 
solutions,  I  hope  that  many  would  agree 
that  change  is  long  overdue  in  this  area. 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues  this 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  regulatory 
agencies  for  their  information,  consid- 
eration, and  comment: 
The  Regulatory  Agencies:  What  Should 
Be  Done? 
(By  Louis  M.  Kohlmeier,  Jr.) 

The  modern  nations  of  the  world  have 
adopted  three  fundamentally  different  po- 
litical approaches  to  mass  production  and 
mass  consumption.  Under  commvmlsm.  as 
practiced  In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  state  had 
abolished  private  property,  assumed  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  production,  and  at- 
tempted to  distribute  equally  among  the 
people  the  output  of  consumer  goods  and 
services.  Under  socialism,  as  practiced  in 
the  Scandinavian  countries  and  some  other 
nations  of  western  Europe,  the  state  has  na- 
tionalized selected  industries  and  Institu- 
tions, but  the  people  have  retained  some 
private  property  rights  as  well  as  the  right 
genuinely  to  elect  a  new  government.  Under 
the  capitalist  system,  as  practiced  In  the 
United  States,  government  has  left  produc- 
tion almost  entirely  In  private  hands  and  has 
superimposed  upon  those  Industrial  activi- 
ties most  vital  to  the  public  Interest  the  au- 
thority   of    government    to    regulate    com- 
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merce.  The  distinctions  between  the  three 
systems  have  changed  and  blurred,  but  cer- 
tainly have  not  disappeared.  Americans  en- 
Joy  the  greatest  freedom  and  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of  any  people  in  the  world. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  becoming  Increas- 
ingly obvious  that  all  is  not  well  In  the 
consumers'  paradise.  For  example,  transpor- 
tation was,  in  a  large  sense,  the  beginning  of 
both  industrlallzstlon  and  government  reg- 
ulation of  Industry;  but  now,  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  after  that  beginning, 
America's  transportation  facilities  do  not  of- 
fer the  people  the  widest  possible  choices 
of  services  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
Washington  has  promoted  the  construction  of 
thousands  of  miles  of  urban  and  Intercity 
superhighways;  but  the  more  It  builds,  the 
more  crowded  the  highways  become.  Govern- 
ment Is  consequently  turning  once  more  to 
the  railroads  but  finds  that  train  service  all 
over  the  nation  has  declined  to  the  point 
that  It  may  become  extinct  within  five  years. 
Government  determines  that  It  must  subsi- 
dize the  development  of  modem  trains  but 
finds  that  our  railroad  technology  has  sunk 
so  low  that  this  nation,  the  most  technologi- 
cally advanced  In  the  world,  must  send  a 
delegation  to  Japan  to  learn  how  to  build 
a  truly  modern  passenger  train. 

There  is  evidence  that  government  regula- 
tion of  commercial  airline  transportation, 
which  began  with  the  purpose  of  assuring 
flying  consumers  the  most  frequent  and  the 
most  reasonably  priced  service,  now  has  be- 
come government  protection  of  the  biggest 
airlines,  meaning  overpriced  and  not-so-fre- 
quent airline  service.  And  there  Is  equally 
good  reason  to  conclude  that  regulation  of 
the  trucking  and  the  ocean  shipping  trans- 
portation Industries  has  also  become  protec- 
tion contradictory  to  the  original  promises. 
Government  agencies,  like  people,  are  not 
all  good  or  all  bad.  One  agency — the  Federal 
Power  Commission — recently  lowered  the 
prices  many  consumers  pay  for  the  natural 
gas  they  use.  But  this  same  agency  also  has 
placed  a  floor  under  the  prices  producers  re- 
ceive for  their  natural  gas  and  consistently 
has  ruled  against  price  competition  among 
the  big  companies  that  transport  gas  from 
wells  In  the  Southwest  to  the  nation's  cities. 
If  this  agency  was  not  wholly  to  blame,  its 
bad  planning  still  was  part  of  the  reason  why 
30  million  people  in  the  Northeast  were 
plunged  Into  darkness  on  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 9,  1965,  by  the  most  massive  electric 
power  failure  in  history. 

Another  agency,  created  years  ago  to  pro- 
tect the  public  resource  of  radio  spectrum 
space,  can  be  reasonably  accused  of  squan- 
dering that  resource  in  regulating  the  com- 
mercial television  industry. 

To  many  observers.  It  looks  as  if  big  busi- 
ness and  a  mass-production  economy  have 
become  too  much  for  a  constitutional  de- 
mocracy to  manage  effectively  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people.  But  to  conclude  that  the  agen- 
cies created  to  protect  the  consumer  have 
been  captured  by  the  Industries  they  were 
supposed  to  regulate  Is  to  oversimplify.  In- 
dustries do  have  an  Interest  In  the  agencies. 
And  when  politics  and  business  mix  there 
is  the  risk  of  scandal.  But  the  exercise  of 
power  in  Washington  Is  never  so  simple. 

If  constitutional  democracy  has  failed  to 
master  modern  Industrial  economics,  the 
reasons  must  lie  In  the  meanings  given  to 
the  Constitution  over  nearly  200  years.  The 
Constitution  provided  In  Its  preamble  for  a 
government  to  "promote  the  general  wel- 
fare." It  provided  In  its  substantive  parts  for 
private  property  rights,  and  It  checked  these 
rights  with  a  p>ower  conferred  on  the  central 
government  to  regulate  commerce.  The  Con- 
stitution assigned  this  power  to  the  Congress, 
as  the  branch  of  government  closest  to  the 
people.  In  the  age  of  Industrialization,  Con- 
gress could  not  or  would  not  legislate  with 
finality;  it  chose  to  delegate  its  power  to 
regulate  commerce  by  setang  up  regulatory 
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agencJea.  Each  tgency  waa  to  be  expert  In  the 
economics  ot  tfae  Industry  assigned  to  It.  To 
each  agency  Congress  sooner  or  later  gave  a 
mandate,  a  sweeping  statement  of  purpose 
and  authority  to  assure  the  public  Interest 
In  a  field  of  pflvate  Industrial  endeavor.  To 
each  agency  C<^gres8  also  gave  the  power  to 
fulfill  that  m^date  by  writing  rules  and 
making  decisions.  The  agencies'  rules  and 
decisions  are  thje  law.  Inasmuch  as  the  agen- 
cies were  to  bej  experts  in  economics,  a  call- 
ing distinct  fr0m  politics.  Congress  appro- 
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priately  created  wails  to  shield  the  agwicles 
from  presidential  direction  and  political 
shenanigans.  Tliis  rationale  of  government 
regulation  of  business  did  not  spring  forth 
full-blown  but  over  the  years,  evolved  as 
Congress  adapled  constitutional  meanings 
to  mass-produc  ;lon  economics 

began  small  and  clear  of 
the  increase  of  Indiistrlal 
purposes  have  tended  to  fade 
I  have  been  needed.  If  rates 
^  to  be  controlled,  then  the 
number  of  competitors  In  an  Industry  also 
must  be  regulated.  A  law  nine  pages  long 
and  an  agency  Df  32  civil  servants  becomes, 
over  the  course  of  more  than  200  amend 
ments,  a  law  400  pages  long  and  a  bu- 
reaucracy of  more  than  1200.  And  finally 
-thera  amerge  many  large,  expert  agencies, 
sense  they  are  industrial 
a  political  sense  they  are 
a  distinct  branc  i  of  government. 

In  law  or  In  practice,  the  agencies  are  not 
a  part  of  any  one  of  the  three  branches 
established  by  t;  le  Constitution.  Planning  is 
essentially  an  executive  function,  but  the 
agencies  are  by  1  iw  independent  of  the  Pres- 
Idenfs  direction  Making  law  Is  a  legislative 
function,  but  tie  agencies  in  practice  are 
largely  Indepen  lent  of  Congress — because 
Congress  has  deferred  to  their  expert  Judg- 
ments for  the  wtktlng  of  rules  with  full  force 
of  law.  And  deciding  obligations  and  priv- 
ileges under  laM  Is  traditionally  a  Judicial 
fimctlon,  but  the  agencies  tire  generally  in- 
dependent of  the  courts  because  the  Supreme 
Court  also  has  d(  ferred  often  to  their  expert- 
ness.  In  their  Independence  and  with  their 
power,  the  agencies  have  become  something 
tantamount  to  t,  fourth  branch  of  govern 
ment 

Perhaps  the  C  institution  could  survive  a 
ourth  branch  ir  which  there  are  deposited 
pieces  of  each  o  the  three  kinds  of  power 
the  founding  fatl  lers  determined  to  separate. 
The  difficulty  is  t  lat  the  fourth  branch  lacks 
the  essential  basi  s  of  power  upon  which  the 
three  constitutl  mal  branches  rest.  The 
power  of  the  legls  atlve  branch  derives  funda- 
mentally from  th  ;  constituencies  from  which 
each  of  its  mori!  than  500  members  were 
elected.  The  po^er  of  the  executive  rests 
upon  a  constitui  ncy  and  consensus  of  the 
nations  people  at  large.  And  the  power  of 
the  Judiciary  is  (rounded  In  life  tenure. 
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terms  of  pay-offs  and  petty  pollncal  wrong- 
doing. The  conflicts  of  interest  are  on  a  far 
larger  scale. 

Some  such  conflicts  are  among  the  agen- 
cies themselves.  They  are  inevitable  when 
individual  agencies  go  their  own  separate 
ways  toward  bigger  and  better  super-high- 
ways, or  airliners,  or  ships,  as  ends  in  them- 
selves. One  agency  of  government  promotes 
the  atomic  generation  of  electricity.  An- 
other sides  with  the  natural  gas  industry. 
One  prMnotes  the  airlines,  another  railroads 
and  a  third  highways!  One  agency  promotes 
small  business  and  another  defends  big  busi- 
ness. And  all  this  without  communication 
either  way  with  "the  people." 

There  Is  a  second  and  perhaps  larger  con- 
flict. On  the  one  hand,  government  agen- 
cies uniformly  become  protectors  of  indus- 
try against  the  rigors  of  competition,  par- 
ticularly price  competition.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  Is  the  competitive  free  enter- 
prise system,  as  enforced  by  federal  anti- 
trust laws  that  are  almost  as  old  as  govern- 
ment reg^ulation  of  industry. 

And  there  are  also  conflicts  In  the  exercise 
of  power  between  the  regulatory  agencies  and 
the  three  branches  of  government,  conflicts 
which  are  not  so  easily  seen.  Evidence  and 
testimony  pop  up  from  time  to  time  sug- 
gesting that  something  has  gone  awry  In 
governments'  attempts  to  adjust  constitu- 
tional powers  and  freedoms  to  the  needs  of  a 
mass-production  economy.  The  late  Justice 
Robert  H.  Jackson  said  some  years  ago  that 
the  rise  of  the  consiuner  agencies  was  "prob- 
ably the  most  significant  legal  trend  of  the 
last  century."  Then  he  added  that  the  ra- 
tionalization of  the  agencies  with  constitu- 
tional purposes  Is  but  "a  smooth  cover  which 
we  draw  over  our  confusion  as  we  might  use 
a  counterpane  to  conceal  a  disordered  bed  " 
President  Kennedy  spoke  of  "a  chaotic  patch- 
work of  inconsistent  and  often  obsolete  reg- 
ulation evolved  from  a  history  of  specific 
actions  addressed  to  specific  problems  of 
specific  Industries  at  specific  times."  Indeed 
every  President  of  recent  history  has  com- 
plained, with  Justification,  that  he  Is  charged 
with  more  responsibility  to  the  people  as 
wage  earners  and  wage  spenders  than  he  has 
the  authority  to  fulfill. 

Perhaps  the  only  sure  conclusion  is  that 
government,  as  presently  constituted,  has 
made  more  promises  than  It  can  keep.  Per- 
haps an  Inflation  of  promises  and  laws,  no 
less  than  of  money,  is  built  Into  the  system 
of  representative  government.  But  the  prom- 
ises have  been  made  and  government  will  not 
repeal  them.  America  will  continue  to  try 
to  find  new  answers,  in  the  old  Constitu- 
tion or  perhaps  eventually  in  a  new  one,  by 
weighing,  as  it  always  has,  private  rights 
against  government  powers,  state  powers 
against  national  powers,  and,  within  the  na- 
tional government,  legislative  and  executive 
and  Judicial  powers  against  one  another. 

The  balance  today  weighs  more  in  Wash- 
ington's   favor,    as    against    Individual    and 
state   rights,   than  once  It  did.  And,   Inside 
Washington,  the  balance  weighs  more  toward 
executive    power.    The    nation's    hopes    for 
material  plenty  are  centered  on   the  Presi- 
dent, and  gradually  the  President,  by  vote 
of  Congress  or  without  It,  is  acquiring  au- 
thority commensurate  with  his  responsibil- 
ity. He  has  a  Council  of  Economic  Avlsers 
and  a  special  assistant  for  consumer  affairs. 
He  can  use  the  power  of  his  office  to  prevent 
a  steel  price  Increase  and  to  settle  a  railroad 
strike.  He  has  a  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion that  has  assumed  some  of  the  authority 
of  a  few  of  the  old  independent  regulatory 
agencies    and    all    of    the    responsibility   for 
bringing  sense  and  coordination  to  the  na- 
tion s    conflicting    transportation    laws    and 
agencies.  He  has.  in  short,  begun  to  do  what 
the  branch  closest  to  the  people  has  failed  to 
do:  coordinate  the  conflicting  powers  of  gov- 
ernment,   and    establish    some    manner    of 
priority  among  multiple  federal  alms. 


STATITNO    THB    rOUBTH    BKANCH 

Shortly  after  his  election  In  1960,  President 
Kennedy  assigned  James  M.  Landls,  an  old 
family  friend,  former  Harvard  Law  School 
dean,  and  former  regulator,  to  the  task  of 
studying  the  agencies'  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness. The  Landls  report  was  not  a  secret 
document,  and  It  was  the  basis  of  several 
messages  the  President  sent  to  Congress. 
President  Johnson,  within  days  of  the  Ken- 
nedy assassination,  spoke  to  the  regulators 
directly  and  privately,  although  the  White 
House  press  office  released  his  statement.  In 
it  Mr.  Johnson  said  he  wanted  the  regulators 
to  concern  themselves  with  "cooperation" 
with  business  rather  than  "new  areas  of 
control"  of  business.  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  appointed  to  the  agencies,  as  va- 
cancies occurred,  men  they  felt  shared  their 
philosophies. 

But,  as  Lyndon  Johnson's  statement  Indi- 
cated, their  philosophies  were  not  Identical, 
even  if  both  were  Democrats.  John  Kennedy 
was  a  liberal  who  favored  tough  and  expan- 
sive regulation  of  business  and  initially  ap- 
pointed tough  and  expansive  regulators. 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  liberal  on  matters 
such  as  civil  rights,  but  on  issues  of  prop- 
erty rights  he  was  a  conservative  who  used 
his  appointment  power  to  soften  and  cur- 
tall  regulation.  Richard  Nixon  is  also  a  con- 
servative who.  during  the  1968  Presidential 
election  campaign,  sent  a  form  letter  to  3,000 
securities-Industry  leaders  pledging  that  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  would 
follow  a  soft  line  during  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. 

Taken  together,  the  known  evidence  of  in- 
terventions from  Wilson  to  Nixon  demon- 
strates that  Presidents.  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican, have  not  disassociated  themselves 
from  the  substance  of  regulation.  Contempo- 
rary regulation,  in  form  and  substance,  also  is 
Influenced  by  a  more  or  less  constant  applica- 
tion of  patronage  politics.  The  spoils  system, 
roughly  the  equivalent  of  the  system  that  re- 
mains in  the  executive  branch,  invaded  the 
regulatory  agencies  in  1950.  Prior  to  that 
year.  Presidents  at  times  had  given  appoint- 
ments to  commissions  and  boards  as  rewards 
for  party  service.  By  law,  no  party  may  have 
a  majority  of  more  than  one  among  the 
members  of  most  agencies,  but  Presidents 
past  and  present  usually  have  been  able  to 
find  in  the  opposite  party  men  and  women 
to  their  liking.  In  1950,  however,  a  signifi- 
cantly larger  opportunity  for  patronage  poli- 
tics came  into  being. 

That,  presumably,  was  not  the  Intention. 
President  Truman  in  1950  submitted  to  Con- 
gress reorganization  plans  for  the  major 
regulatory  agencies.  Their  main  purpose  was 
to  authorize  the  President  to  designate  one 
of  the  members  of  each  agency  as  Its  chair- 
man and  to  vest  In  the  chairman  the  respon- 
sibility for  naming  key  staff  personnel.  Pre- 
viously, the  members  of  most  agencies 
elected  one  of  themselves  as  chairman, 
usually  rotating  the  position  annually,  and 
all  members  participated  in  the  hiring  of 
Important  staff  people.  President  Truman 
told  Congress  that  his  aim  was  to  pinpoint 
responsibility  of  efficient  operation  of  the 
agencies  and  to  speed  their  work,  trim  their 
backlogs  and  generally  Improve  "effectiveness 
and  economy."  Mr.  Truman  must  be  taken  at 
his  word,  but,  as  so  often  has  happened  with 
the  regulators,  the  end  results  have  been 
quite  different  from  the  effects  Intended. 

Congress  agreed  to  all  the  reorganization 
plans  except  one  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  railroad  industry,  unwill- 
ing to  take  its  chances  with  a  chairman  of 
Harry  I'ruman's  choice,  stirred  up  enough  op- 
position so  that  Congress  voted  to  bar  the 
President  from  naming  the  ICC  chairman. 
At  almost  all  other  agencies,  the  President 
since  1950  has  designated  the  chairman,  the 
chairman  serves  at  the  President's  pleasure 
and  each  time  the  White  House  changes  party 
hands  the  chairmanships  also  change  party 
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hands.  The  Supreme  Court  has  never  been 
called  upon  to  decide  whether,  as  a  matter 
of  constitutional  law,  the  chairmen  may  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  or  are  en- 
titled to  the  chair  for  the  duration  of  their 
terms  as  members  of  a  commission  or  board. 
Some  chairmen  have  been  of  the  latter  view, 
but  not  strongly  enough  to  fight  all  the  way 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  Some  chairmen  since 
1950  also  have  had  to  be  persuaded  by  the 
new  President  to  vacate  the  chairmanship; 
most  have  not.  Most  have  gone  quietly,  ac- 
cepting the  principle  that  the  chairmanship 
belongs  to  the  party  in  the  White  House. 

The  extension  of  Presidential  power  to  the 
chairman  has  had  profound  effects  because 
It  reaches  laterally  to  the  other  agency  mem- 
bers and  seeps  downward  Into  the  agency 
staffs.  Political  allegiance  and  alliance  are 
more  Important  to  all  than  they  once  were. 
Indeed,  politics  has  become  a  larger  topic  of 
concern  inside  some  agencies  than  it  is  Inside 
departments  of  the  executive  branch.  In  the 
pollttcal  Umbo  of  the  regulatory  agencies, 
declarations  and  demonstrations  of  loyalty 
to  the  President  are  a  useful  kind  of  Job 
Insxirance. 

A  few  agencies  still  remain  relatively  non- 
political.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion Is  not  unconcerned  with  politics,  but  It 
also  Is  not  consumed  with  politics,  partly 
because  It  picks  its  own  chairman.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  is  not  concerned  to  ex- 
cess, because  its  members  have  14-year  terms. 
By  and  large,  however,  politics  has,  since 
1950,  eroded  the  expertise  which  Is  supposed 
to  be  the  touchstone  of  regrulatlon.  When 
James  Landls  asserted  nine  years  ago  that 
the  agencies  had  suffered  "a  deterioration 
In  quality,  both  at  the  top  level  and  through- 
out the  staff,"  no  one  seriously  challenged 
his  statement.  It  remains  valid  today. 

A  BLOB  IN  EVERT   JOB 


The  test  of  competence  for  each  candidate 
consists  of  the  submission  by  the  White 
House  of  his  or  her  name  to  industry  execu- 
tives before  sending  it  on  to  the  Senate  for 
confirmation.  CAB  candidates  are  cleared 
with  airline  eexcutives,  FPC  candidates  with 
gas  and  electric  companies,  ICC  candidates 
with  railroad  officials  and  usually  truckers 
too.  (Such  procedures  are  also  followed  In 
executive  branch  appointments  that  may 
have  quasi-regulatory  functions,  as  was  the 
case  when  the  American  Medical  Association 
objected  to  the  proposed  appointment  of  Dr. 
John  Knowles.) 

Every  President  in  recent  history  has  run 
some  sort  of  check  with  Industry  before  ap- 
pointing or  reappointing  a  regulator.  The 
method  of  checking  has  not  always  been  the 
same,  and  Industry  reactions  have  been  given 
varying  weights  by  different  Presidents.  But 
the  practice  is  so  well  established  that  not 
long  ago  a  new  president  of  Eastern  Air  Lines 
proposed  publicly  that  the  whole  thing  be 
brought  out  Into  the  open  through  a  com- 
mittee of  airline  presidents  to  select  a  list  of 
"competent  candidates"  for  consideration  by 
the  President  In  filling  the  next  vacancy  on 
the  CAB.  The  committee  was  not  formed,  at 
least  not  out  In  the  open.  The  appointment 
machinery  apparently  works  well  enough,  for 
example,  to  satisfy  one  bank  executive,  who 
said  of  the  banking  regulators:  "This  sys- 
tem works  best  If  there's  a  blob  In  every 
Job." 

Almost  no  President  has  ever  sent  up  for 
Senate  confirmation  a  name  to  which  indus- 
try takes  vigorous  exception.  President  Tru- 
man, for  instance,  refused,  for  no  reason  that 
was  apparent  at  the  time,  to  reappoint  James 
Landls.  Landls,  who  had  been  chairman  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  In 
the  1930's,  was  chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  In  1947.  As  his  term  on  the 
CAB  was  drawing  to  an  end.  the  White  Hotise 
announced  he  would  not  be  reappointed. 
Landls  subsequently  said:  "There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  airlines  were  against  me.  I  am 


against  monopolistic  practices  and  a  number 
of  things  that  they  have  been  doing."  The 
only  exception  in  recent  history  was  In  1949, 
when  President  Truman  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  reappoint  Leland  Olds  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  over  gas-Industry  oppo- 
sition. More  often,  the  names  that  the  White 
House  picks  pass  the  industry  check  without 
difficulty. 

Why  do  Presidents  run  checks  with  Indus- 
try before  picking  regulators?  Fundamental- 
ly, because  Presidents  usually  look  upon  reg- 
ulation more  or  less  as  Industry's  preserve, 
but  also  because  they  want  to  be  forewarned 
of  opposition.  If  It  appears  that  a  nomi- 
nation will  face  a  stiff  fight,  the  President 
must  decide  whether  to  drop  It  or  do  battle 
with  the  Senate.  Another  reason  for  the 
checkouts  Is  that  all  Presidents.  Democrats 
as  well  as  Republicans,  number  leading  In- 
dustrialists among  their  personal  friends  and 
political  contributors.  Conferring  with  them 
Is  regarded  an  act  of  courtesy,  if  not  pru- 
dence. 

No  President  can  forever  Ignore  the  busi- 
ness community  or  Incur  Its  universal  and 
undying  wTath  by  appointing  hostile  regula- 
tors. As  John  P.  Kennedy  learned,  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  Presidential  hostility  to- 
ward the  business  community  can  In  the  long 
run  shake  business  confidence  In  the  future 
of  the  nation's  economy.  Badly  shaken  con- 
fidence means  a  falling  stock  market  and 
perhaps  curtailment  of  new  plant  construc- 
tion and  new  Job  opportunities.  That  Is  bad 
politics.  Regulatory-agency  appointments  are 
not  the  be-all  of  business  confidence,  but  they 
surely  are  part  of  the  fabric  of  White  House 
relations  with  business. 

Politics  and  regulation  being  what  they 
are,  regulators  generally  fall  into  one  of  two 
categories.  The  first  consists  of  occasional 
appointees  who  are  bright,  able,  and  am- 
bitious; they  Invariably  stay  for  a  few  years 
and  then  resign,  long  before  the  expiration 
of  the  five-year  or  seven-year  terms  to  which 
they  were  appointed.  But  most  Incumbent 
regulators  are  in  a  second  category — those 
who  are  appointed  wholly  because  of  their 
political  credentials  and  need  of  Jobs,  and 
who  want  to  stay  on  Indefinitely,  or  at  least 
as  long  as  their  political  connections  and  In- 
dustry acceptability  remain  Intact. 

The  premature  resignations  of  men  regard- 
ed by  their  peers  as  bright  and  able  have 
been  decried  over  and  again.  When  the  first 
Hoover  Commission  Investigated  the  regu- 
latory agencies  during  the  Truman  Admin- 
istration In  the  late  1940'8,  It  complained 
that  the  regulators  were  coming  and  going 
so  rapidly  that  many  "do  not  remain  long 
enough  to  master  the  problems  of  regula- 
tion and  to  perform  their  duties  well."  Dur- 
ing the  Elsenhower  Administration,  In  1956, 
the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
in  a  moment  of  frankness,  told  a  House 
committee  that  the  CAB  never  adheres  to  "a 
fixed  philosophy  for  any  very  fixed  period 
of   time   because    the    members    come    and 

go" 

Key  staff  members  who  are  bright  and  able 
also  come  and  go.  The  politics  Involved  is 
not  subtle.  A  principal  value  to  the  President 
of  his  i>ower  to  designate  chairmen  is  the 
patronage  potential  in  each  chairman's  au- 
thority to  appoint  key  staff  personnel.  These 
staff  officials— the  head  of  the  CAB's  Bureau 
of  Economic  Regulation,  of  the  SEC's  Division 
of  Trading  and  Markets,  of  the  FCC's  Broad- 
cast Bureau — do  not  have  the  Job  security 
enjoyed  by  the  mass  of  federal  civil  servants 
of  lower  rank  In  the  agencies  and  the  execu- 
tive branch.  They  are  part  of  the  "Schedule 
C"  layer  of  Washington  officialdom  that  Is 
below  the  rank  of  Presidential  appointment 
and  above  the  rank  of  civil  service  protec- 
tion; they  can  be  hired  and  fired  at  will. 

There  was  a  time,  before  1950,  when  some- 
one who  wanted  one  of  the  top  agency  staff 
Jobs  and  who  was  accepted  by  the  members 
of  the  commission  or  board  had  simply  to 
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obtain  a  letter  of  endorsement  from  one  of 
the  senators  of  his  home  state.  Once  hired, 
from  outside  the  agency  or  by  way  of  pro- 
motion from  within,  he  usually  stayed.  A 
change  In  command  at  the  White  House 
didn't  reach  him.  Now  the  appointments  go 
through  the  same  political  patronage  clear- 
ance procedure  at  Democratic  or  Republican 
National  Committee  headquarters  that  Is  in- 
volved in  all  nonclvll  service  appointments  to 
high  federal  office. 

The  Job  seeker  normally  goes  first  to  his 
Democratic  or  Republican  national  commit- 
teeman or  commltteewoman,  or  to  another 
party  official  of  his  home  state  designated  to 
clear  federal  Jobs  for  that  state.  If  the  state 
official  looks  with  favor  on  the  Job  claim,  he 
submits  it  to  National  Committee  head- 
quarters. Only  then  does  the  Job  seeker  go  to 
see  the  chairman  of  the  agency  for  whom  he 
wants  to  work.  "This  Is  normal  procedure." 
says  a  Democrat  who  served  as  a  top  staff 
official  of  the  SEC  during  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  Administrations.  "The  chairman  of 
any  agency  could  argue  against  me  or  any- 
one else  sent  over  by  the  National  Committee, 
If  he  really  felt  strongly.  But  that  ordinarily 
doesn't  happen." 

What  does  happen  Is  that  when  the  White 
House  changes  party  hands,  the  chairman 
of  the  agencies  change  and  the  top  staff  ap- 
pointees go  and  come  with  the  chairmen. 
When  Dwlght  Elsenhower  became  President, 
staff  heads  rolled  at  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and 
most  other  agencies.  When  John  Kennedy 
became  President  there  was  a  wholesale  turn- 
out of  Republicans.  And  when  Richard 
Nixon  moved  Into  the  White  House,  the 
Democrats  were  turned  out. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no  ex- 
pertise left  m  the  agencies.  A  few  experienced 
staff  officials  at  some  agencies  have  remained 
through  Democratic  and  Republican  Admin- 
istrations. They've  usually  done  so  by  means 
of  friendly  alliances  that  permit  the  politi- 
cally displaced  to  take  lesser  Jobs  with  civil 
service  protection  In  an  agency,  hoping  to 
return  to  power  when  the  next  Administra- 
tion comes  along.  But  these  are  the  excep- 
tions. The  rise  of  politics  and  the  decline  of 
expertise  Inside  the  agencies  Is  described, 
privately,  by  a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission:  "At  the  FTC  everybody,  down 
to  Grade  13,  knows  who's  a  Republican  and 
who's  a  Democrat  and  who  contributed  to 
what  party." 


A    PROPOSAL    FOR    REFORM  _ 

The  executive  branch,  by  and  large,  is  not 
now  as  defenseless  as  the  regulators  against 
pressures  brought  by  speciai-interest  seg- 
mente  of  the  population.  The  pressures  bear 
on  the  great  departments,  some  of  which 
tend  to  be  advocates  of  broad  special-Inter- 
est groups.  The  Department  of  Labor  is  re- 
garded by  all  concerned  as  the  voice  of  or- 
ganized labor;  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Is  the  accepted  advocate  of  business;  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Is  the  spokesman 
far  (as  well  as  subsldlzers  of)  farmers.  But 
these  departments  are  advocates  of  very 
large  special-interest  groups  which,  because 
they  are  not  of  a  single  view  on  matters  of 
competition,  subsidy,  and  so  forth,  expose 
department  officers  to  varying  points  of  view 
And,  most  ImportanUy,  their  advocacies  are 
not  unduly  objectionable  to  the  public  be- 
cause cabinet  secretaries  are  subject  to  the 
discipline  of  the  President,  whose  constitu- 
ency embraces  all  the  people. 

If  the  President  and  his  executive  branch 
are  now  reasonably  secure  against  the  pres- 
sures and  commitments  that  have  plagued 
the  regulators,  they  may  not  remain  so.  The 
experience  of  the  democracies  of  western 
Europe  suggests  that  Increased  centraliza- 
tion of  power  within  government  generates 
Its  own  pressvires  and  problems,  Big  business 
and  big  labor  are  capable  of  generaUng  big 
political  pressures  that  do  not  necessarily  as- 
sist efficient  government  planning.  Issues  of 
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mechanization  full  employment,  and  higher 
wages  tn  suchl  indiutiies  as  transportation, 
commiinlcatlois,  st«el,  and  automobiles  tend 
to  be  resolvedj  more  by  political  than  eco- 
nomic means;  and.  If  they  are  not  resolved, 
big  labor  Is  ca^pable  of  general  strikes  that 
paralyze  a  nation.  Government,  Industry,  and 
labor  relations: lips  In  the  United  States  do 
not  yet  parallel  those  in  Europe.  But  neither 
Is  America  as  far  from  Europe  as  It  once 
was.  General  N[otors  says  that  Industry  and 
government  should  work  "not  as  adversaries, 
but  as  allies,"  and  government  no  longer 
disagrees. 

Big  government  and  Its  counterparts  In 
Industry  and  libor  will  not  disappear;  they 
were  responses  ito  the  demands  of  the  people 
In  an  era  of  Influstrlallzatlon  and  urbaniza- 
tion, for  econoinlc  security  and  abundance. 
Blind  condemniation  of  bigness  is  no  more 
useful  than  blind  affirmation.  If  the  needs 
of  governmental  efficiency  and  priority  are 
to  be  balanced  anew  with  doctrines  of  eco- 
nomic freedon^  and  Individualism,  bigness 
must  be  dlsdpljned  through  a  redistribution 
of  powers  am<Kig  the  three  constitutional 
branches.  This  V'ould  Involve  a  re-evaluatlon 
of  the  relatlons^ilp  between  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  tlfe  states,  as  well  a?  a  reaffir- 
mation of  antitrust  law  as  the  best  and  only 
.meafla.thls  nation  has  discovered  to  assure 
.eoonocUc  freeddm  and  economic  Individual- 
ism. 

ABOUnON 

The  Independent  regulatory  agencies 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  powers  of  each 
should  be  carefujiy  re-examined.  Those  prom- 
ises and  powersj  in  their  laws  which  do  not 
conflict  with  competitive  principles  and 
antitrust  statues  should  be  distributed 
among  the  thite  branches;  those  that  do 
conflict  should  l»e  repealed  In  redistributing 
those  powers  wAlch  are  retained,  considera- 
tion must  be  glv^n  to  the  question  of  whether 
scwie  tasks,  assumed  by  Washington  In  pur- 
suit of  the  geneitil  welfare  of  the  entire  na- 
tion, can  more  jeffectlvely  be  performed  by 
state  and  local  governments,  alone  or  In  a 
new  form  ot  partnership  with  the  federal 
government.  Wa»hlngton  must  treat  all  who 
are  subject  to  Its  laws  with  equality  and 
unLformlty. 

That  fundamantal  constitutional  require- 
ment Inhibits  effectiveness  of  centralized 
planning  in  a  nation  as  large,  populous,  and 
variegated  as  the  United  States.  The  trans- 
portation requiriments  of  New  York  are  not 
the  same  as  tho^  of  Nashville  and  Tucson. 
The  Federal  Tr^de  Commission  admittedly 
has  not  been  able  to  effectively  police  the 
retail  advertising  of  all  merchants  on  every 
Main  Street,  and  one  PCC  member  has  said. 
"Federal  efforts  ^one  can  never  be  success- 
ful.'" If  Washln*on  delegates  or  shares  Its 
tasks.  It  must  ^so  share  its  Ux  revenues. 
The  most  promising  method  la  bloc  grants  to 
the  states;  Washington  would,  for  example, 
grant  to  each  state  a  proportionate  simi  for 
transportation  pirposes  and  allow  the  state 
to  decide  where  aiid  how  to  spend  the  money. 
Federal  authoriljy  and  money  cannot  be 
shared  in  areas  dt  exclusive  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion, such  as  natlgable  waters  and  airways. 
But  federal  fundi,  shared  or  not.  should  not 
be  used  to  subsld  ze  private  corporations. 

In  the  redistribution  of  powers  among  the 
executive,  legislallve.  and  Judicial  branches 
of  the  federal  jovemment.  each  branch 
would  be  charge^  with  larger  economic  re- 
sponsibility and  authority. 

If  Congress  Insists  that  the  President  bear 
responsibility  for  full  employment  and  full 
purchasing  powei,  then  he  must  have  au- 
thority for  makiiig  monetary  poUcy,  which 
now  is  vested  In  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Perhaps  efficiency  also  requires  that  he  have 
the  authority  to  false  and  lower  Income-tax 
rates  within  a  Ignited  range  prescribed  by 
Congress.  But  hlsi  authority  should  be  con- 
flned  to  power  thit  Is  narrow  in  its  range  of 
discretion  and  unl  form  In  its  appllcaUon.  He 
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should  not,  formally  or  Informally,  exercise 
authority  over  prices  charged  by  private  cor- 
porations or  wages  negotiated  by  labor 
unions.  Nor  should  his  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  promulgate  price  and  wage  gulde- 
Unes.  The  role  of  the  council  should  be  to 
advise  the  President  in  the  exercise  of  his 
authority  and  in  his  recommendations  to 
Congress,  and  to  coordinate  the  enforcement 
and  administration  of  law  by  the  great  de- 
partments of  the  executive  branch. 

Congress  itself  Is  Inherently  incapable  of 
regulating  the  nation's  commerce  or  else  it 
would  not  have  created  the  Independent  reg- 
ulatory agencies  or  enacted  the  Employment 
Act  and  created  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  Having  charged  the  President  with 
responsibility,  and  having  now  begun  to  en- 
large the  authority  of  the  executive  branch, 
Congress  should  have  no  great  difficulty  In 
removing  the  regulators  and  reapportioning 
their  jxjwers. 

ConstituUonally.  there  is  no  solution  to 
the  problem  of  the  regulators  other  than  to 
abolish  them  and  redistribute  those  powers 
which  may  be  exercised  by  the  three 
branches.  The  Constitution  created  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  and  the  people  gave  their 
sovereignty  only  to  officers  whom  they  elected 
and  Judges  to  whom  they  gave  lifetime 
tenure. 

Regulators  are  extensions  of  the  legislative 
branch,  but  it  would  be  totally  inconsistent 
and  wholly  impractical  to  elect  regulators  to 
four-year  or  other  terms.  Congress  created 
the  agencies  for  the  very  purpose  of  remov- 
ing the  regulation  of  commerce  from  politics 
and  substituting  Independent  expertise  for 
political  partisanship.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  popular  election  of  regulators 
would  not  further  intensify  the  politics  of 
regtilatlon  and  deny  expertise  and  independ- 
ence. 

To  confer  upon  the  regulators,  as  they 
now  exist,  lifetime  tenure  also  would  be 
Inconsistent  and  impractical.  The  Consti- 
tution, in  granting  tenure  to  Judges,  denied 
them  the  power  to  decide  Issues  other  than 
those  brought  before  them.  Judges  cannot 
reach  out  to  make  law  where  they  feel  law 
should  be  made;  it  was  the  purpose  of  reg- 
ulation by  Independent  agency  to  do  pre- 
cisely that. 

To  transfer  the  regulators  and  their  pow- 
ers Intact  to  the  executive  branch  would  con- 
fer upon  the  President  powers  which,  as 
the  Supreme  Court  has  said,  would  be  so 
discretionary  in  form  and  so  arbitrary  in 
effect  as  to  be  unconstitutional. 

Abolition  of  the  agencies,  it  must  be  em- 
phasized, does  not  mean  abandonment  of 
specific  federal  promises  of  the  lowest  pos- 
sible rates  and  prices  and  the  greatest 
abundance  of  goods  and  services,  or  repeal 
of  the  general  promise  of  economic  stability 
and  security.  It  does  mean  restructuring 
some  parts  of  government  and  Industry  to 
Improve  the  likelihood  that  those  promises 
can  be  fulfilled. 
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Antitrust  law  Is  a  useful  instrument  for 
enlarging  the  store  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  public  effects  of  industrial  concentration. 
It  can  be  made  more  useful.  Enforcement 
by  the  JusUce  Department  should  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  work  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  The  Informal  efforts  of 
the  President  to  regulate  prices  and  wages 
through  the  prestige  or  Inherent  powers  of 
his  office  would  be  abandoned.  Those  ends 
would  be  pursued  through  formal  antitrust 
actions,  coordinated  with  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, filed  by  the  JusUce  Department,  and 
decided  by  the  commerce  court.  The  formal 
exceptions  to  antitrust  law  enacted  by  Con- 
gress for  the  benefit  of  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies should  be  repealed. 

Enforcement  of  the  Sherman  and  Clayton 
Acts  has  been  Inadequate.  Active  participa- 
tion by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
in  formulauon  of  antitrust  policies  and  suits 
should  result  In  greater  enforcement  effort. 
But.  pending  the  Council's  participation 
Congress  can  act  to  relnvigorate  enforcement 
The  antitrust  division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment needs  more  money  and  manpower 
Its  annual  budget  of  about  «7  million  is  less 
than  half  the  budget  of  a  single  large  regula- 
tory agency  and  one-tenth  the  amount  the 
government  has  paid  in  airline  subsidies  in 
a  single  year.  After  giving  it  more  money 
and  manpower.  Congress  should  forbid  the 
division  to  negotiate  consent-decree  settle- 
ments of  antitrust  suits  it  has  brought.  It 
has  been  allowed  to  compromise  suits  on  the 
theory  that,  being  understaffed,  it  thus 
could  bring  more  suits.  All  suits  should  go 
to  trial;  and.  in  price-fixing  suits,  business- 
men no  longer  shoiUd  be  allowed  to  plead 
no-contest  and  thus  avoid  trial  where  the 
trial  record  can  be  used  by  private  parties 
and  by  the  states  as  the  basU  for  triple- 
damage  suits  against  the  price-fixers  More 
businessmen  convicted  of  price-fixing  should 
be  fined  the  full  $50,000  and  be  required 
to  spend  one  full  year  in  a  federal  prison. 

Congress  should  further  augment  enforce- 
ment by  enacting  an  absolute  ban  on  all 
future  mergers  Involving  significant  com- 
petitors—direct, indirect,  or  potential  A  sig- 
nificant merger  could  be  defined  as  one  In 
which  one  of  the  merger  partners  has  annual 
sales  or  assets  In  excess  of  jlOO  million. 

When  competition  is  reaffirmed  and  anti- 
trust law  Is  refurbished,  there  will  be  no 
need  of  regulators.  The  agencies  should  be 
abolished   on   a   first-in,   first-out   basis. 


ANTITRUST    LAW 

Reaffirmation  of  competition  as  a  national 
policy  and  refurbishment  of  antitrust  law 
as  the  means  of  enforcing  that  poUcy  are 
absolutely  essential  prerequisites  to  aboli- 
tion of  the  regxilatory  agencies.  The  writing 
and  enforcement  of  antitrust  law  will  never 
be  a  pure  science,  economic  or  political. 
Antitrust  is,  as  regulation  attempted  to  be, 
a  political  policy  addressed  to  Industrial  eco- 
nomics. The  poUcy  of  anUtrtist  is  to  foster 
competition;  the  policy  of  regulation,  formal 
or  Informal,  is  to  suppress  competition. 
There  will  continue  to  be  valid  exceptions 
to  the  rule  of  competition.  Natural  monopo- 
lies. In  the  form  of  local  electric,  water, 
and  transit  companies,  are  exceptions  that 
will  continue  to  be  regulated  imder  state 
authority.  But  all  the  exceptions  that  by 
law  or  habit  have  been  created  in  Washing- 
ton should  be  re-examined. 


TRANSPORTATION 

The  transportaUon  area  demands  first  at- 
tention, as  President  Kennedy  Indicated.  The 
antitrust  law  exempUona  that  permit  rail- 
roads, truck  lines,  and  barge  lines  to  fix 
rates  should  be  repealed.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  controU  on  entry  into 
these  industries,  through  Its  power  to  license 
common  carriers  and  its  power  to  approve 
mergers,  also  should  be  repealed.  Railroad 
and  other  transportation  Industry  executives 
who  persist  in  fixing  prices  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  criminal  penalties  of  the  Sherman 
Act.  Antitrust  law  would  take  the  place  of 
regulatory  law,  and  there  no  longer  would 
be  an  function  for  the  ICC. 

The  authority  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  fix  domestic  airline  fares,  control 
entry  into  the  industry,  and  approve  mergers 
should  similarly  be  repealed.  Commercial  air- 
lines are  no  longer  an  Infant  Industry,  and 
they  should  by  law  be  declared  ineligible  for 
subsidies.  If  these  actions  are  taken,  and 
antitrust  law  Is  thereby  substituted  for  reg- 
ulatory law.  there  will  be  no  reason  or  ex- 
cvise  for  a  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

The  elimination  of  rate-fixing  conferences, 
subsidies,  and  controls  on  entry  will  not  be  so 
easily  accomplished  In  areas  of  overseas  air 
and  ocean  transportation.  The  democracies 
of  western  Europe,  which  have  ownership  In- 
terests In  their  international  airlines  and 
shipping  companies  and  which  are  the  main- 
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stays  of  the  International  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation and  other  rate-fixing  conferences, 
will  resist  United  States  withdrawal.  None- 
theless, the  United  States  supplies  far  more 
passengers  and  freight  than  any  other  na- 
tion, and  It  should  use  Its  influences  to  re- 
establish competition  on  International  air 
and  sea  traffic  lanes. 

Pan  American  World  Airways  and  other 
U.S.  companies  operating  international  air 
services  are  not  now  receiving  federal  sub- 
sidles,  and  they,  like  domestic  airUnes, 
should  no  longer  be  eligible  lor  subsidies.  To 
end  the  need  for  federal  subsidization  of 
construction  of  commercial  ships,  American 
shipping  companies  should  be  given  the  free- 
dom they  are  now  denied  to  build  ships  in 
foreign  shipyards.  To  end  the  need  for  ship- 
operating  subsidies,  U.S.  ship  lines  must 
meet  foreign-flag  competition  the  same  way 
other  United  States  producers  are  expected 
to  compete  on  the  international  market. 
Higher  American  wages  and  other  operating 
costs  must  be  offset  by  superior  American 
technology  and  automation.  American  ship- 
builders, ship  operators,  and  maritime  labor 
for  too  long  have  lobbied  In  Washington  in- 
tensively and  successfully  for  subsidies  with 
the  fundamental  argument  that  America 
needs  its  ships  for  national  defense  emer- 
gencies. Automated  ships  designed  in  Amer- 
ica and  built  in  foreign  yards  will  be  under 
American  control  for  defense  emergencies. 

Coordination  of  the  remaining  federal  pro- 
grams involving  domestic  transportation  will 
lie  within  the  responsibility  and  authority  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  It  al- 
ready has  authority  as  well  as  responsibility 
in  matters  of  rail,  highway,  and  aviation 
safety  that  formerly  was  vested  In  the  ICC 
and  CAB.  Regulation  of  automobile  safety 
was  vested  in  the  department  in  1966.  Regu- 
lation of  safety  matters  in  international 
ocean  transportation  should  be  transferred 
to  the  department.  The  Federal  Maritime 
Administration,  Its  authority  to  subsidize 
ship  construction  and  operation  having  been 
repealed,  can  thus  be  totally  abolished. 

Aviation  safety,  on  domestic  and  interna- 
tional air  routes,  will  continue  to  be  an  im- 
portant matter  of  Transportation  Depart- 
ment concern.  The  public  interest  requires 
continued  operation  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  of  the  nation's  air-trafflc- 
control  system  and  certification  by  FAA  of 
new  types  of  aircraft.  FAA  is  part  of  the 
Transportation  Department;  its  spending 
must  be  coordinated  with  actual  levels  of 
air  traffic  and  with  total  federal  spending. 
Airlines  and  other  civilian  users  of  the  FAA's 
air-trafflc-control  and  navigation  system 
should  pay  their  full  share  of  the  costs  of 
operating  and  improving  the  system,  through 
establishment  of  airways-user  charges.  Fed- 
eral spending  to  develop  a  supersonic  com- 
mercial airliner  should  end.  The  SST  should 
not  be  built  until  private  enterprise  can  de- 
velop a  reliably  safe  and  commercially 
sound  airplane — and  perhaps  the  SST  should 
not  be  built  even  then.  If  the  public  nui- 
sance of  sonic  booms  cannot  be  substantially 
reduced. 

Improvement  of  the  nation's  rivers,  har- 
bors, and  coastal  waterways  for  navigation, 
flood  control,  and  generation  of  electricity 
also  must  remain  a  federal  concern,  because 
these  navigable  waterways  belong  to  no 
single  state  and  are  in  exclusive  federal 
domain.  But  the  works  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  must  be  transferred  to  either  the 
Transportation  Department  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Inasmuch  as  federal 
promotion  of  barge  line  transportation  will 
be  inappropriate  In  a  new  era  of  transporta- 
tion competition,  perhaps  the  other  pur- 
poses of  waterways  improvements  will  be 
paramount  and  the  works  of  the  Engineers 
therefore  should  be  transferred  to  the  Inte- 
rior Department.  Control  of  floods,  dredg- 
ing of  harbors,  and  control  of  beach  erosion 
and   pollution   certainly   are   proper   federal 
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concerns,  but  barge  lines  and  other  private 
interests  that  gain  special  advantage  from 
such  programs  must  pay  appropriate  user 
charges  for  the  benefits  received. 

Federal  spending  for  improvement  of  sur- 
face transportation  within  the  United  States 
cannot  quickly  be  curtailed.  If  construction 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  were 
stopped  prior  to  its  planned  completion  in 
1972.  millions  of  motorists  would  write  Irate 
letters  to  their  congressmen.  Federal  high- 
way construction  already  has  gone  so  far 
that  federal  subsidies  probably  are  essential 
to  save  what  Is  left  of  the  nation's  urban 
and  intercity  surface  transportation  facil- 
ities. Federal  spending  for  highways  and 
common-carrier  forms  of  transportation  will 
continue  to  grow  until  1972.  But  coordina- 
tion, through  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment, can  begin  before  then.  The  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  which  defies  coordination, 
should  be  eliminated  and  highway  spend- 
ing controlled  by  annual  appropriations: 
highway  users  charges  larger  than  those 
presently  collected  should  be  required  of 
all  truck  lines.  The  federal  government  then 
should  adopt  a  bloc  grant  program  for 
transportation,  giving  to  each  state  annually 
a  proportionate  sum.  based  upon  population, 
to  be  allocated  for  urban  and  intercity  high- 
ways, rail  facilities,  subways,  or  buses.  The 
Transportation  Department  would  have  au- 
thority to  make  certain  that  the  grants  are 
used  efficiently  and  honestly,  but  state  gov- 
ernments would  have  final  authority  to  de- 
cide how  and  where  the  money  Is  expended. 

ABOLISHING     THE     FCC 


Communications  services,  like  transporta- 
tion services,  Involve  a  combination  of  intra- 
state, interstate,  and  international  responsi- 
bilities and  demand  new  and  enlightened  ap- 
proaclies.  Domestic  tslephone  and  telegraph 
companies  are  natural  local  monopolies 
whose  rates  and  practices  will  continue  to  be 
re>;ulated  by  the  states.  Long-distance  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  services,  both  interstate 
and  international,  also  have  been  monopo- 
listic in  nature  and  have  been  regulated  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Technology,  however,  has  blurred  the  dis- 
tinction the  FCC  has  attempted  to  maintain 
between   voice    (or   telephone)    services   and 
written  communications  (or  telegraph)  serv- 
ices; and  technology  Is  further  blurring  dis- 
tinctions between  wire,  cable,  and  radio  as 
methods  of  carrying  all  types  of  communica- 
tions. It  seems  entirely  likely  that,  given  free 
rein,  communications  satellites  offer  a  rela- 
tively   cheap    new    method   of   transmitting 
very  large  volumes  of  interstate  and  Interna- 
tional communications  and  of  opening  both 
domestic    and    overseas   long-distance    com- 
munications to  a  new  era  of  competition.  If 
this  potential  of  communications  satellitss 
were  realized,  competition  and  antitrust  law 
could  be  substituted  for  regulation  of  long- 
distance services,  and  the  land-based,  local 
telephone,    and    other    connecting    services 
would  continue  to  be  regulated  by  the  states. 
Enlarged  use  of  communications  satellites 
would  of  course  require  assignment  of  more 
radio  frequencies  and  complicate  the  already 
large  problem  of  frequency  allocation.  The 
existing    problem    of    allocating    frequency 
space  among  users  of  industrial  radio  serv- 
ices, public  police  and  fire  departments  and 
similar  users,   and   commercial  broadcasters 
demands  more  comprehensive  and  enlight- 
ened government  study  and  action.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  study  and  the  authority  to 
allocate    frequency   space   should   be   trans- 
ferred   from    the   Federal    Communications 
Commission  to  the  executive  branch.  Allo- 
cation authority  could  be  shifted  to  the  Com- 
merce Department,  where  it  originated,  but 
would  be  better  pinpointed  by  transfer  to  the 
Transportation     Department,     which     then 
would  be  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  Communications. 

In    re-evaluatlng    present    and    projected 
radio  spectrum  usage,  the  executive  branch 
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should  Immediately  add  to  the  space  avail- 
able for  satellite  and  other  communications 
by  moving  all  television  broadcasting  into 
the  ultra-high-frequency  channels,  and  thus 
freeing  the  very-high-frequency  channels  for 
other  uses.  The  move  will  inconvenience  tele- 
vision-receiver owners,  but  no  more  than 
they  already  have  been  Inconvenienced.  It 
win  put  all  commercial  TV  broadcasters  on 
an  equal  footing.  Increase  competition  in  the 
industry,  eliminate  the  most  onerous  fea- 
tures and  politics  of  the  FCC's  1952  master 
plan  and  perhaps  even  bring  back  to  life 
more  television  networks. 

Further,  the  executive  branch  and  Con- 
gress should  reconsider  the  1982  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Act.  ReconsideraUon  might 
well  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  competi- 
tion, rather  than  a  monopolistic  govern- 
ment-Industry consortium,  is  apprc^rtate  for 
international  as  well  as  domestic  communi- 
cations. They  clearly  should  reject  the  pro- 
posal, made  late  in  1968  by  a  Presidential 
committee  headed  by  a  State  Department 
official,  of  a  still  larger  government-spon- 
sored monopoly  that  would  own  all  U.S.- 
held  submarine  cable  and  other  facilities. 
Including  satellites,  for  international  com- 
muiUcaUons.  In  addition.  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  should  endorse  competi- 
tion by  encouraging  the  development  of 
cable-television  and  pay-television  services 
with  the  United  States.  And  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  should  be 
abolished. 

ENERGY 

Re-examlnation  of  federal  responsibility 
and  authority  In  the  area  of  energy  re- 
sources also  is  long  overdue.  The  Inability 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  pro- 
mote civilian  uses  of  atomic  energy,  to  the 
extent  hoped,  suggests  that  Congress  again 
should  relax  governmental  controls  over 
private  use  and  take  new  measures  to  foster 
Industrial  competition.  Civilian  control  of 
atomic  energy  should  remain,  but  control 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  department  could  regulate 
safety  and  other  aspects  of  private  indus- 
trial usage  of  atomic  energy. 

Inasmuch  as  the  primary  private  use  ap- 
p-irently  vrtll  continue  to  Involve  atomic  gen- 
'  eratlon  of  electrtcitv,  it  Is  entirely  appropri- 
ate that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  become 
the  coordinating  agent  of  all  federal  pro- 
grams concerning  energy  resources.  The  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission's  authority  to  license 
the  conrtructlon  of  hydroelectric  dams  on 
navl<^atale  waterways  should  be  uansferred 
to  the  Secretary,  and  Congress  must  fix 
standnrds  he  is  to  follow  In  deciding  whether 
contested  dam  sites  are  to  be  developed  by 
private  investor-owned  utilities  or  by  public 
authorities.  His  decision  would  be  appeal- 
able to  the  new  commerce  court.  Federal 
regulation  of  Interstate  transmission  of  nat- 
ural gas  and  of  gas  producers  should  be 
abandoned;  neither  transmission  nor  pro- 
duction is  a  natural  monopoly,  and  competi- 
tion should  be  required  in  both  areas 
through  the  application  of  anti-trust  law  to 
entry  into  the  business,  to  merger  proposals, 
and  to  rate-fixing.  Regulation  of  electric  and 
gas  utilities,  which  are  local  distribution 
monopolies,  should  remain  with  the  states. 


BANKS 

Federal  supervision  of  national  banks  and 
federal  Insurance  of  deposits  In  national  and 
state  banks  are  essentially  safety  functions 
which  should  be  consolidated  In  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  Office  of  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  already  In  the  department,  could 
be  renamed  the  Federal  Banking  Administra- 
tion. The  Administrator  would  assume  the 
Comptroller's  authority  to  examine  and  su- 
pervise national  banks.  The  bank  regulatory 
authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
would  be  transferred  to  the  administrator, 
and  the  function  and  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Deposit    Insurance    Corporation    also 
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would  be  con«  Ildated  In  the  new  office  of  the 
administrator. 

The  Federal 'Reserve  Board,  thus  relieved 
of  its  respona  blllty  and  authority  to  ex- 
amine and  re(ulate  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserv*  System,  would  become  solely 
an  agent  of  mmetary  policy,  adjusting  the 
nation's  supplj  of  money  and  credit  to  its 
needs  of  the  moment.  The  Federal  Reserve 
System  of  meet  ber  commercial  banks  would 
remain  Intact,  l>ut  the  board  should  be  abol- 
ished as  an  Indi  ipendent  agency.  It  should  be 

reformed  as  a  pjrt  of  the  executive  branch 

the  responsibility  which  has 
„  -D  the  President  by  Ckjngress 
for  full  employment  and  purchasing  power 
Is  to  be  fulflUec  . 

Conservative  bankers  assert  that  the  Ped- 
Reserve      Joards    independence    is    a 
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credit  policies  o'  some  liberal  Presidents.  But 
the  Federal  Reierve  Board  has  not  proved 
itself  unerring  in  economic  wisdom  either. 
and  divided  resf  onsibiUty  and  authority  lead 
to  conflict  and  invite  irresponsibility.  The 
President,  not  the  board,  is  accountable  to 
the  intended  beneflclaries  of  full  employ- 
ment and  purchiising  power. 

Authority  for  monetary  policy  should  be 
vested  In  a  multimember  board,  but  the 
hoard,sbould  be  part  of  the  executive  branch 
Its  naeinbers  sl^ould  be  confirmed  by  the 
o  .-  .  -.  ,  j^  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
could  be  composed  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
would  be  chairman  of  the 
new  Federal  Res(  rve  Board ) .  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  aid  the  administrator  of  the 
new  Federal  Ban  ting  Administration. 

Reform,  over  tiie  long  term,  also  should  in- 
the  dual  system  of  national 
Chartering  of  commercial 
banks  by  the  f(deral  government  and  the 
states  has  led  lo  conflicting  standards  of 
competition.  Chartering  of  new  banks,  which 
means  control  cf  entry  into  the  business, 
should  be  left  to  the  states  alone  State  law 
on  branch  banki;  ig  already  controls  national 
as  well  as  state  banks  and  should  remain. 
Banks  are  not  iJi  fact  interstate  businesses 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  spread  them- 
selves across  sta;e  lines.  More  competition 
among  banks  is  desirable,  and  antitrust  law 
should  apply  to  hink  mergers  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  to  c  ther  competitive  matters  in 
the  banking  industry. 

A  banking  industry  consisting  entirely  of 
state-chartered  ind  state -regulated  banks 
need  not  be  incon  sistent  with  a  central  bank- 
ing system  header  I  by  the  reconstituted  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Boaid.  State  banks,  as  well  as 
national  banks,  pi  esently  are  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  S;  'stem. 
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program,  now  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  to  provide  legal  serv- 
ices to  consumers  who  cannot  afford  a  law- 
yer's fees. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  authority 
to  police  misleading  advertising,  flammable 
fabrics,  and  mislabeled  furs  thus  would  be 
redistributed  between  the  Consumer  Affairs 
Division  and  the  states.  The  FTC's  authority 
to  enforce  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act  would 
be  consolidated  with  the  same  authority  al- 
ready existing  in   the.  antitrust  division  of 
the    Justice    Department.    The    Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  amendment  to  the  Clayton  Act 
which    the    antitrust    division    has    almost 
never   used,    would    be   repealed.    Hopefully, 
federal     exemptions     from     antitrust    laws 
which  permit  states  to  enact  fair-trade  laws 
also    would    be    repealed.    And    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission  would  be  aljollshed  and 
made  over  into  a  part  of  the  judicial  branch. 
The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
would  similarly  be  taken  apart  and  abolished 
ae   it   now   exists.   Authority    to   investigate 
fraud  m  the  sale  of  securities  and  manipula- 
tion of  stock  market  prices  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Consumer  Affairs  Division    Its 
authority    to    control    entry    Into    the    stock 
market  business  and  to  regulate  stock  ex- 
change commission  rates  would  be  repealed. 
Entry  would  be  free,  and  mergers  and  com- 
mission rates  would  be  subject  to  antitrust 
laws.   Antitrust  law   thus   reaffirmed    -vould 
be    employed    to    bar    forevermore    member 
Arms  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and 
other    exchanges    from    fixing    commission 
rates  and  to  bestow  on  Investors  the  benefits 
of    commission -rate    competition.    The   new 
federal  program  of  grants  to  the  states  for 
the   purpose   of   strengthening   Better   Busi- 
ness  Bureaus   and   other   consumer  protec- 
tion agencies  might  well  be  expanded  to  also 
strengthen   the   securities   regulatory   agen- 
cies   of    New    York,    California,    and    other 
states. 

LABOR 

The  labyrinth  of  federal  bureaucracies  that 
regiUate  labor  and  management  relations 
ought  to  be  reformed.  Federal  laws  guaran- 
teeing workers'  right  to  organize,  those  pro- 
scribing unfair  union  and  management  prac- 
tices and  those  written  to  assure  democratic 
procedures  in  unions'  internal  affairs,  should 
be  administered  by  the  Labor  Department 
through  suits  filed  in  the  new  labor  court 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  can  be 
reconstituted  as  the  court.  The  Labor  De- 
partment already  polices  unions'  Internal 
affairs,  through  suits  filed  in  federal  district 
coi;rts.  It  also  should  assume  the  functions 
now  vested  in  the  NLRB,  including  the  super- 
vision of  union  representation  elections 
among  employees. 

Federal  programs  now  assigned  to  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board  and  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  ConcUlaUon  Service  should 
first  be  combined  and  then  reviewed  by  Con- 
gress and  the  Labor  Department.  Federal 
mediation  clearly  has  not  been  successful 
in  transportaUon.  Its  collateral  effect  of 
stagnating  labor-management  bargaining 
leading  ultimately  to  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, is  surely  undesirable.  Greater  reliance 
for  mediation  and  conciliation  might  be 
placed  on  state  agencies  which  already  exist 
for  those  purposes 

Labor  s  basic  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
for  wages  and  other  benefits  Is  not  an  abuse 
of  antitrust  laws,  but  organized  labor  should 
not  enjoy  total  Immunity  from  those  laws 
Unions  ought  not  to  be  used  as  prlce-flxlng 
mechanisms,  either  by  barbers  musicians, 
and  other  self-employed  persons  or  by  agree- 
ment of  workers  with  employers.  Antitrust 
law  does  and  should  apply  to  conspiracies 
of  unions  with  employers  for  the  purpose  of 
damaging  competlUve  employers  or  unions. 
The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission should  be  aboUshed  because  It  Is 
an  Inefficient  means  of  opening  job  oppor- 
tunities   to    Negroes    and    other    minority 
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groups.  Ita  responsibility  should  be  trans- 
ferred either  to  the  Labor  Department  or  to 
the  civil  rights  division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment. Suite  to  require  employers  and 
unions  to  fulfill  their  obligations  under  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  would  be  filed  in  the 
new  labor  court,  as  they  now  are  filed  by 
the  Justice  Department  In  federal  district 
courts. 

The  reform  of  the  regulators  will  not  be 
quick  or  easy.  More  and  perhaps  better  an- 
swers may  be  found  In  the  course  of  abol- 
ishing the  Independent  regulatory  agencies 
and  subJecUng  their  promises  and  powers 
to  the  discipline  of  constitutional  doctrine 
and  of  the  competitive  system  reinforced  by 
antitrust  laws.  If  those  promises  and  powers 
are  not  so  disciplined,  governmental  effi- 
ciency, coordination,  and  priority  will  be 
pursued  by  other  means.  Greater  economic 
stability  and  consiuner  security  will  be 
found,  but  at  a  greater  sacrifice  of  economic 
as  well  as  Individual  freedom. 


A    REEVALUATION    OF   OUR   JAPAN 
POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  27  years 
ago.  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt asked  the  Congress  to  declare  war 
on  Japan,  and  turn  back  Japanese  mili- 
tary aggression  in  Asia.  The  Congress 
agreed,  war  was  declared  and  a  huge 
American  expeditionary  force  was  sent 
to  flght  in  the  Far  East. 

The  people  of  our  country  were  not 
primarily  fighting  to  protect  China  and 
Southeast  Asia  from  Japanese  conquest. 
They  were  fighting  to  defend  American 
territorj'  and  vital  national  interests 
against  an  aggressor  who  perpetrated  a 
sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  and  in 
a  period  of  only  15  years,  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged  in  two  addition- 
al wars  in  Asia,  involving  over  half  a 
million  casualties  and  almost  $200  bil- 
lion in  expenditures.  In  both  instances 
the  wars  were  fought  to  repulse  foreign 
aggression  and  protect  our  national 
security. 

The  irony  of  world  politics  is  clearlv 
seen  in  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  con- 
flicts. In  both  wars  the  United  States  has 
viewed  China  as  the  main  threat  to 
world  order  while  Japan  has  bsen  our 
firm  Asian  ally.  A  few  years  earlier,  in 
World  War  U,  our  great  ally  was  China 
and  our  implacable  enemy  was  Japan. 

To  add  to  the  confusion,  in  the  Viet- 
nam war,  we  are  not  even  pitted  on  the 
field  of  combat  against  our  main  antag- 
onist—China. We  are  fighting  Vietnam- 
ese in  their  homeland.  There  is  consider- 
able doubt  in  the  minds  of  many 
Americans  that  we  are  supporting  a  gov- 
ernment in  Vietnam  which  has  broad 
popular  appeal  and  one  which  has  in- 
herent viability.  The  pattern  of  the  war 
does  not  allow  for  a  neat  separation  of 
the  Vietnamese  protagonists  into  the 
forces  of  good  and  the  forces  of  evil. 
An  earlier  division  based  upon  anti- 
Communists  valiantly  struggling  against 
Communist  oppressors  has  lost  some  of 
its  emotional  vitality  because  it  all  too 
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often  appears  that  American  soldiers  are 
dying  to  uphold  a  corrupt,  selfish,  InefB- 
cient  regime  in  Saigon. 

The  cost  of  our  efforts  In  Vietntun  In 
manpower,  in  money,  In  international 
friendship,  in  domestic  programs  de- 
ferred, in  moral  confusion  has  led  many 
Americans  to  question  just  what  our  na- 
tional interests  are  in  Asia  and  whether 
we  can  afford  a  continuation  of  present 
policies. 

In  the  past  6  months  I  have  taken  two 
extensive  trips  to  Asia  to  try  and  resolve 
these  questions  for  myself.  Unfortunately 
there  are  no  clear-cut  answers.  I  am  cer- 
tain of  one  thing  however — the  United 
States  has  a  vital  stake  in  the  future  of 
Asia  and  our  present  disgust  with  the 
Vietnam  war  must  not  result  in  a  re- 
jection of  all  responsibility  for  the  area. 

It  is  critically  important  that  in  the 
next  few  years  long-range  policy  objec- 
tives in  Asia  be  carefully  formulated  and 
dispassionately  implemented.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  lurch  from  crisis  to  crisis  with 
predictable  constancy  and  outrageous 
inevitability. 

There  have  been  too  few  responsible 
governmental  officials  in  the  last  20  years 
who  clearly  saw  the  limitations  as  well 
as  the  extent  of  America's  role  in  Asia. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  to  play  the 
role  of  the  reluctant  imperialist — the  Ro- 
man who  feels  morally  compelled  to  bring 
civilization  to  the  world  and  then  de- 
fend the  empire  from  all  its  enemies. 

With  a  series  of  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral alliances  after  World  War  II,  we 
took  on  military  responsibilities  that  we 
just  do  not  have  the  resources  to  handle. 
Vietnam  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  United  States  cannct  "^e  the  police- 
man for  the  world.  We  cannot  put  down 
every  insurgency  in  every  underdevel- 
oped country,  nor  should  the  United 
States  want  to. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  think 
in  terms  of  military  reaction  to  dynamic 
social  changes  that  are  political  and  eco- 
nomic in  nature.  In  the  minds  of  some 
officials  it  is  better  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  rather  than  suffer  the  dis- 
comfort of  unpredictable  change. 

Too  many  Americans  think  of  Asia  as 
a  monolith.  Actually  it  extends  from  In- 
dia and  Pakistan  around  through  South- 
east Asia  and  Indonesia  to  China,  Korea, 
and  Japan.  Asia  contains  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population  and  in- 
cludes a  multitude  of  different  lan- 
guages and  dialects,  racial  groupings  and 
cultures.  The  people  of  Asia  in  the  last 
generation  have  become  imbued  with  a 
spirit  of  nationalism.  The  force  of  na- 
tionalistic aspirations  has  been  nourished 
by  passionate  anticolonial  feelings.  It  is 
a  nationalism  which  rejects  intermed- 
dling by  other  Asian  States,  China  in- 
cluded, as  fully  as  it  disdains  European 
or  American  interference. 

No  Asian  policy  can  be  uniform  in  its 
approach  to  different  countries,  cultures, 
and  levels  of  economic  development. 

There  are  for  instance  two  different 
i'  pes  of  policy  commitment  in  the  case 
o:  the  Korean  and  Vietnamese  wars.  It  is 
5ne  thing  to  repulse  Northern  military 
aggression  in  South  Korea  with  a  uni- 
fied South  Korean  population.  It  is  quite 
another  thing  to  defeat  a  combination 
of  guerrilla  subversion  and  northern  mil- 
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Itary  aggression  in  South  Vietnam  where 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  are  determined  to  over- 
throw their  government.  Sadly,  many 
Americans  are  not  able  to  differentiate 
between  the  two  types  of  commitment 
They  have  not  been  helped  by  simplistic 
overgenerallzations  by  responsible  of- 
ficials. 

Basic  policy  goals  should  be  considered 
in  the  context  of  what  the  United  States 
can  afford  both  materially  and  spiritual- 
ly. Potential  adverse  effects  to  domestic 
human  resource  development  programs, 
balance  of  payments  and  the  general 
health  of  the  economy  should  be  weighed 
before  policy  is  established.  There  should 
be  a  systematic  consideration  of  alterna- 
tive methods  of  achieving  policy  objec- 
tives. 

If  this  was  done  15  or  10  or  5  years 
ago  does  anyone  believe  that  the  United 
States  would  have  opted  to  get  bogged 
down  in  a  seemingly  endless  war  in  Viet- 
nam— a  country  with  less  than  2  percent 
of  the  population  and  economic  produc- 
tivity of  Asia?  If  Americans  could  have 
made  a  decision  in  the  early  sixties  to 
buy  South  Vietnam  for  over  200,000  cas- 
ualties, 30,000  soldiers  killed  in  action 
and  $100  billion,  do  you  think  there 
would  have  been  many  takers? 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  United 
States  can,  like  a  recluse,  retreat  into  a 
fortress  America  and  ignore  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  world  will  not  ignore  us. 
What  I  am  suggesting  is  a  careful  eval- 
uation of  our  relationship  to  countries 
in  Asia  within  a  total  framework  of 
American  national  interest.  This  means 
disenthralling  ourselves  of  the  notion 
that  the  U.S.  security  is  threatened 
and  we  must  militarily  respond  whenever 
there  is  a  revolution  against  a  govern- 
ment located  on  the  periphery  of  China. 

Such  an  analysis  would  produce  a  logi- 
cal rationale  for  maintaining  a  forward 
line  of  defense  in  Asia.  It  would  demon- 
strate a  need  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
military  preparedness  to  resist  overt  for- 
eign aggression  in  Korea,  against  Japan 
or  even  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  must  not, 
however,  in  the  future  confuse  revolu- 
tionary war,  where  t^'o  or  more  political 
elements  in  a  coimtry  are  fighting  for 
control  of  the  government,  with  wars  of 
international  conquest.  To  do  so,  could 
lead  to  future  Vietnams  with  even  more 
tragic  consequences. 

Irrespective  of  what  we  may  have 
thought  at  one  time,  American  military 
power  is  limited  and  we  cannot  uni- 
laterally provide  a  defense  shield  against 
Commimist  subversion  throughout  Asia. 
We  depend  on  stable  societies  with  politi- 
cal structures  capable  of  directing  the 
type  of  capital  investment  necessary  to 
produce  prosperity.  Hopefully  the  gov- 
ernments will  be  responsive  to  their 
people  and  will  develop  self -perpetuating 
democratic  institutions.  It  is  important 
in  this  regard  that  our  aid  efforts  con- 
centrate on  self-help  projects,  education 
and  institution  building.  We  must  always 
bear  in  mind  that  our  efforts  are  merely 
supplementary  to,  not  substitutive  of, 
local  resourcefulness,  developmental 
planning  and  execution. 

On  my  most  recent  trip  to  Japan  in 
November  of  last  year,  Mr.  Takeiri,  chair- 
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man  of  the  Komeito  Political  Party,  in 
talking  to  me  about  the  dimensions  of 
American  power  said : 

In  terms  of  world  morality  and  political 
reality  It  is  an  Illusion  that  the  great  powers 
can  control  small  countries.  You  have  tried 
In  Vietnam  and  have  failed.  Your  assistance 
does  not  change  the  character  of  govern- 
ments nor  make  them  better  Uked  by  their 
people. 

The  fact  that  we  cannot  remake  na- 
tions and  peoples  in  our  own  image  and 
likeness  should  not  lead  us  to  despair. 
Japan  with  a  war  shattered  economy  and 
a  completely  demoralized  population  in 
1946  has  within  the  last  20  years  per- 
formed an  economic  and  social  miracle 
in  a  uniquely  Japanese  way.  In  1968  her 
gross  national  product  was  $116  billion 
and  had  been  expanding  at  the  rate  of 
10  percent  per  year  for  the  last  20  years. 
This  colossal  productivity  makes  Japan 
the  third  ranking  industrial  nation  in 
the  world  in  terms  of  total  output.  Ja- 
pan's development  has  taken  place  as  a 
result  of  Japanese  energy,  vision,  and 
determination.  It  has  been  directed  by 
a  freely  elected  government  committed 
to  free  enterprise  economics. 

In  surveying  our  role  in  Asia,  it  be- 
comes obvious  that  Japan  is  the  center 
of  gravity  in  any  policy  formulation. 
Without  strategic  bases  on  Okinawa  or 
the  main  Japanese  islands,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  logistically  support  a  major 
military  operation  in  Korea,  Taiwan,  or 
Southeast  Asia.  Without  Japan's  as- 
sistance, our  economic  and  technological 
aid  programs  to  other  Asian  countries 
will  fall  far  short  of  what  is  needed  to 
fire  the  torch  of  sustained  progress.  In 
other  words,  Japan  must  be  the  focal 
point  of  our  Asian  policy. 

For  too  long  we  have  been  taking  the 
friendship  of  Japan  for  granted.  We 
have  ignored  the  fissures  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  foundation  of  mutual  sup- 
port and  cooperation.  It  is  time  to  take 
a  long,  unbiased  look  at  our  relations. 
We  must  identify  areas  of  agreement 
and  disa^eement  and  strive  to  resolve 
differences  which  exist  so  that  ultimate 
goals  uniting  our  two  countries  will  be 
achieved. 

It  is  essential  that  we  do  not  engage 
in  crisis  diplomacy  in  our  relationship 
with  Japan.  We  do  not  want  to  ignore 
conflicts  of  interest  until  an  explosion  is 
imminent.  By  systematically  addressing 
ourselves  to  the  various  problem  areas 
we  can  establish  a  basis  for  mutual 
understanding  in  a  calm  and  rational  at- 
mosphere. To  drift  into  acrimonious 
confrontation  with  Japan  would  be  a 
tragic  failure  of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  United  States  and  Japan  have  a 
common  desire  in  wanting  stability  and 
peace  in  Asia.  Japan  is  particularly  con- 
cerned that  social  upheavals  and  politi- 
cal unrest  in  the  undeveloped  countries 
of  Asia  which  leads  to  major  power  in- 
tervention could  result  in  a  direct  mili- 
tary confrontation  between  China  and 
the  United  States.  Japan  fears  the  re- 
sult would  be  an  utilization  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  both  sides  and  an  eventual 
destruction  of  Japan  as  the  ally  of  and 
a  base  for  the  United  States. 

Japan  shares  American  interest  in  the 
resources  and  markets  of  Asia.  With  a 
population  of  over  800  million  persons 
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excluding  Chlha,  with  substantial  raw 
material  resources,  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  Asia  could  in  the  future  be 
Important  trading  partners  to  industrial 
nations  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific. 

Japan  wants  to  remain  imder  the 
American  nuclear  umbrella.  She  knows 
that  if  she  ha^  not  benefited  from  such 
protection  shej  would  not  have  reached 
the  present  iiigh  level  of  prosperity. 
Japan  has  neVer  allocated  more  than 
1.5  percent  of  iher  gross  national  prod- 
uct to  defense  feince  World  War  n.  This 
compares  with  j  the  9 '/a  percent  that  the 
United  States  lis  presently  spending  on 
her  own  and  fr^  world  defense.  If  Japan 
had  had  to  make  a  similar  diversion  of 
resources  over  the  past  20  years,  she 
could  never  hs^ve  attained  such  a  high 
level  of  economic  growth. 

Japan's    niuaerous   connections   with 
the  United  Stales  have  become  close,  in- 
tricate   and    rdutually    rewarding.    Our 
joint  trade  is  over  the  $7  billion  mark, 
ranking  second  only  to  our  trade  with 
Canada  and  fai-  in  excess  of  any  trade 
that  w^  have  4ith  any  European  coun- 
try. This  is  bs  far  the  largest  trans- 
oceanic trade  between  two  countries  in 
history.  It  accounts  for  30  percent  of 
Japan's  foreign  commerce  and  9  percent 
of  our  own.  Japan  is  our  largest  cus- 
tomer for  agrlcUtural  produce  with  total 
purchases    appi  caching    the   $1    billion 
mark.  She  has  i.  wide  variety  of  cultural 
and  intellectual  contacts  with  our  coun- 
try, exceeding  b;  r  far  the  number  she  has 
with  any  other  nation.  Unquestionably 
our  countries  hj,ve  become  interdepend- 
ent  at   various   levels   of   contact   and 
neither   can   aflbrd   a   rupture   in   this 
friendly  associatjion. 

Against  a  backdrop  of  cooperation  and 
shared  aspirations  several  serious  prob- 
lems have  arisen  between  our  two  na- 
tions. The  first  xelates  to  the  treaty  of 
mutual  security  ind  cooperation  and  the 
continued  use  of  military  bases  in  Japan 
and  Okinawa.  Mdst  Americans  are  totally 
unaware  that  a  problem  exists  and  so 
the  time  bomb  ticks  toward  1970  in 
a  national  atmssphere  of  complacent 
ignorance. 

It  is  importan ;  to  remember  that  the 
treaty.  Okinawa  and  the  U.S.  bases  in 
Japan     are     aU     interrelated     subjects 
which  must  be  evaluated  in   terms   of 
Japan's  crushing  defeat  in  World  War  II 
and  her  subsequent  rehabilitation.  For 
the  first  time  in  history  Japan  was  occu- 
pied by  a  foreign  army  and  the  myth  of 
the  Kamikaze  of  the  divine  wind  which 
would  always  save  Japan   from  defeat 
and  occupation  v  as  shattered.  The  Jap- 
anese are  an   inmensely  proud  people 
and  the  shock  of  nuclear  attack,  defeat, 
and  conquest  prcduced  a  deep  sense  of 
national   humiliation.    This   manifested 
itself  in  a  pathological  fear  of  atomic 
weapons,  a  strong  strain  of  pacifism  and 
an  unalloyed  guilt  over  the  militarism 
that  led  to  Japan's  foreign  wars  and  ulti- 
mate military  destruction. 

In  the  first  yeirs  following  the  sur- 
render and  occipation,  the  Japanese 
accepted  the  dictates  of  American  policy 
without  objection  or  reserve.  The  people 
ware  surprised  bj  the  generosity  of  the 
occupation  forces  They  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  def ea  ;  would  insure  barbaric 
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reprisals  against  them.  These  reprisals 
did   not   occur.   There  developed   what 
former  Ambassador  Edwin  Relschauer 
calls  an  "American  fixation."  All  aspects 
of  economic,  social,  and  political  life  were 
contrasted   to  the  way   Americans   did 
things.  Often  the  American  model  was 
imposed  by  the  Americans  from  above. 
Following  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty 
in  1952  and  their  subsequent  huge  eco- 
nomic success  the  Japanese  developed  a 
new  self-confidence  and   a  new   pride. 
The  "American  fixation"  is  fading  and 
nationalism  is  beginning  to  assert  itself. 
It  became  clear  to  me  several  months 
ago  as  I  talked  to  scores  of  Japanese 
from  all  walks  of  life,  that  the  mood  of 
the  Nation  has  changed  dramatically  in 
the  last  decade.  The  young  have  no  guilt 
about  World  War  U  and  they  are  dis- 
satisfied with  playing  the  role  of  shadow 
to  a  dominant  U.S.  presence.  One  yoimg 
businessman  summed  up  the  new  atti- 
tude of  Japan  by  saying : 
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The  majority  of  young  people  complain 
that  Japan  does  not  have  as  much  Independ- 
ence In  foreign  affairs  as  she  should  have. 
It  Is  not  pleasant  having  foreign  bases  on 
your  land.  We  don't  like  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  apparently  plans  to  be  In 
Japan  forever. 


An  integral  part  of  the  Japanese  psy- 
chological dilemma  in  their  relationship 
with  the  United  States  and  their  ability 
to  pursue  an  independent  foreign  policy, 
is  article  9  of  Japan's  new  constitution. 
In  article  9  Japan  renounces  forever  war 
as  the  sovereign  right  of  a  nation  and 
promises  not  to  maintain  land,  sea,  and 
air  forces  as  well  as  other  war  potential. 
Although  this  policy  is  still  a  part  of  the 
Japanese  Constitution  and  no  govern- 
ment would  dare  abolish  it,  the  Japanese 
presently  maintain  a  balanced  military 
force  of  over  250,000  men.  The  Govern- 
ment gets  around  the  Constitution  by 
calling  its  soldiers.,  airmen,  and  seamen 
a  "self-defense  force." 

Although  most  Japanese  acknowledge 
the  need  for  a  self-defense  force,  they  are 
opposed  to  any  governmental  action 
which  would  thrust  Japan  toward  an 
involvement  in  a  foreign  war.  They  i.lso 
resist  any  substantial  increase  in  defense 
spending,  knowing  economic  growth 
would  suffer. 

Emerging  from  the  panoply  of  post- 
war national  attitudes,  the  crisis  that 
is  approaching  for  Japanese-American 
relations  in  1970  can  be  identified.  In 
1970  the  mutual  security  treaty  will  have 
been  in  force  for  10  years  and  will  then 
be  subject  to  abolition  by  either  party 
with  a  1-year  notice  of  intent  to  termi- 
nate. Leftwing  groups  in  Japan  intend 
to  force  the  Government  to  give  notice 
to  terminate  by  sponsoring  mass  street 
demonstrations  and  rallies  adjacent  to 
American  military  Installations. 

It  is  the  treaty  which  provides  the  legal 
foundation  for  U.S.  commitment  to  coma 
to  the  aid  of  Japan  in  the  event  of  armed 
attack  against  her.  The  treaty  also 
grants  the  use  to  America  of  military 
bases  in  Japan.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
treaty  is  essential  to  America's  defense 
posture  in  Asia.  It  is  equally  obvious 
why  Communist  and  Marxist  elements  in 
Japan  would  dearly  love  to  see  it 
eliminated. 


The   number  of  diehard   leftwingers 
is  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  Japa- 
nese population,  but  they  are  presently 
benefited  by  three  conditions:    first,  a 
general  belief  that  the  United  States  has 
too  many   bases,   too   close   to   civilian 
population  centers,  and  that  the  United 
States  never  intends  to  abandon  these 
bases;  second,  a  nearly  universal  and  in- 
creasingly vocal  desire  by  Japanese  and 
Okinawans  to   have  Okinawa  and   the 
other  Ryukyu  Islands  returned  to  Japan 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Japanese  state. 
At  the  present  time  approximately  one 
million  Okinawans  and  other  Ryukyuans 
are  administered  by  an  American  high 
commissioner  who  doubles  as  command- 
er of  U.S.  military  forces  on  Okinawa 
and  holds  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general; 
third,  a  deep-seated  fear  held  by  many 
Japanese  that  U.S.  military  engagements 
in  other  parts  of  Asia  are  going  to  draw 
Japan  into  a  war  with  China,  in  which 
Japan  would  once  again  be  subject  to 
nuclear  attack.  The  Vietnam  war  has 
particularly  inflamed  this  anxiety. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  the  United 
States  wants  to  retain  its  high  level  of 
cooperation  with  Japan  and  wants  to 
nurture  mutual  friendship,  accommoda- 
tions are  going  to  have  to  be  made  with 
popular  Japanese  sentiment.  A  way  is 
going  to  have  to  be  found  within  the 
next  year  to  return  administrative  con- 
trol of  the  Okinawan  people  to  Japan 
and  still  not  compromise  the  effective- 
ness of  our  base  structure  on  the  island. 
A  way  is  going  to  have  to  be  found  to 
make  our  military  presence  less  visible  to 
the  Japanese  on  the  home  islands.  This 
may  have  to  be  done  by  moving  our  bases 
out  of  population  centers  and  perhaps 
eliminating  nonessential  bases. 

The  two  factors  which  greatly  com- 
plicate a  satisfactory  resolution  of  the 
Okinawa  problem  is  that  American  bases 
on  the  home  islands  of  Japan  cannot 
be  used  to  support  a  military  action  else- 
where in  Asia  without  prior  consulta- 
tion with  the  Japanese  Government.  Ad- 
ditionally, no  nuclear  weapons  can  be 
stored  on  bases  located  in  Japan.  The 
question  is  can  the  Japanese  Government 
politically  afford  to  resume  administra- 
tive control  of  Okinawa  without  sub- 
jecting the  American  bases  there  to  the 
same  type  of  restriction  on  free  use  and 
nuclear  storages  as  exists  in  Japan? 

My  conversations  on  Okinawa  last  No- 
vember with  the  American  High  Com- 
mission, Lieutenant  General  Unger,  and 
members  of  General  Unger's  staff  lead 
me  to  believe  that  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment does  not  think  we  can  restrict 
our  use  of  the  Okinawan  bases  to  the 
same  limitations  as  exist  for  the  Japa- 
nese bases  and  still  have  the  capacity  to 
live  up  to  our  defense  commitments  in 
Asia. 

A  solution  must  be  found  to  this  ap- 
parent impasse.  It  is  going  to  require 
creative  and  affirmative  thinking  by  the 
Nixon  administration.  A  head  in  the 
sand  approach  will  resolve  nothing  and 
produce  an  even  deeper  division  on  the 
issue  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States. 

In  my  opinion,  a  possible  solution 
which  should  be  considered  is  the  early 
announcement  that  the  United  States 
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has  been  burdened  with  the  administra- 
tive control  of  Okinawa  for  over  20  years. 
It  is  time  that  the  Japanese  assumed 
their  responsibilities  for  the  overall  wel- 
fare of  the  Ryukyuans.  We.  therefore,  are 
forthwith  going  to  divest  ourselves  of 
such  control.  No  mention  would  be  made 
of  free  use  of  the  bases  or  nuclear  stor- 
age These  points  would  be  left  for  fu- 
ture negotiations  with  the  recognition 
that  any  modification  of  American  rights 
could  well  be  conditioned  upon  Japan 
doing  more  for  itself  in  the  area  of  self- 
defense. 

A  second  serious  problem  area  in 
which  Japanese  interests  are  often  at 
cross-purposes  with  those  of  the  United 
States  is  bilateral  trade  poUcy.  It  is  not 
my  intent  today  to  catalog  the  various 
commodities  which  constitute  the  $7  bil- 
lion commerce  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. I  want  to  point  out  however,  that 
protectionism  is  always  a  nemisis  to  the 
health  and  expansion  of  trade  and  that 
a  protectionistic  state  of  mind  is  gam- 
ing strength  in  both  Japan  and  the 
States.  Frankly,  neither  nation  can  af- 
ford it.  ^       ^T    .i.    J 

Following  World  War  II  the  United 
States  gave  $4  billion  in  loans  and  cred- 
its to  Japan.  For  the  first  two  decades 
following  the  war  the  balance  of  trade 
was  heavily  in  our  favor,  providing  in 
1961  the  remarkable  surplus  to  the  United 
States  of  $654.8  million.  In  1965  Japan 
was  able  for  the  first  time  to  achieve  a 
parity  in  her  trade  with  us.  In  1968  it 
was  $1.1  billion  in  Japan's  favor. 
When  you  consider  that  Japan  is  also 
selling  $175  million  worth  of  goods  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  Goveriunent, 
goods  purchased  with  American  dollars, 
you  can  readily  see  the  e::tent  of  the  de- 
terioriation  that  has  occurred  in  our 
overall  balance  of  commercial  accounts 
with  Japan  in  the  past  several  years. 

Japanese  imports  have  had  a  particu- 
larly large  impact  on  the  steel  and  textile 
industries.  By  way  of  example,  Japan 
sold  $490  million  worth  of  steel  and  $216 
million  worth  of  textiles  in  the  United 
States  in  1965.  In  1968  the  respective 
figures  are  $809  million  for  steel  and 
$272  million  for  textiles. 

Strong  protectionist  lobbies  are  operat- 
ing on  Capitol  Hill  to  restrict  Japanese 
imports.  Congress  must  not  succumb  to 
such  tempting  false  panaceas.  It  takes 
435,000  workers  to  produce  the  commodi- 
ties we  sell  to  Japan.  A  self-defeating 
and  self-sustaining  spiral  of  restrictive 
trade  legislation  on  both  sides  of  the  Pa- 
cific could  endanger  the  jobs  of  one  or 
all  of  these  American  workers. 

But  trade  is  a  two-way  street.  If  the 
United  States  is  to  use  restraint  in  im- 
posing new  trades  barriers,  Japan  must 
reduce  those  barriers  to  the  U.S.  goods 
which  presently  exist  in  violation  of 
her  convenants  under  the  Gatt  Treaty. 
At  the  moment  she  has  121  illegal  quota 
restrictions  on  various  commodities.  Ja- 
pan almost  totally  excludes  U.S.  automo- 
biles and  computers  from  her  domestic 
market.  Japanese  licensing  procedures 
inhibit  the  importation  of  many  other 
conunoditles  which  are  not  officially  sub- 
ject to  quota  restrictions.  Many  Ameri- 


can businessmen  throw  up  their  arms 
in  disgust  and  dismiss  as  impossible  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  cut  through 
redtape  and  acquire  a  Japanese  import 

license.  ^^    ^  ^  ,,     # 

On-going  negotiations  on  the  details  ol 
trade  policy  between  high-ranking  Amer- 
ican and  Japanese  officials  must  be  given 
high  priority.  Our  trade  with  Japan  is 
vastly  more  important  to  the  United 
States  than  trade  with  all  the  rest  of 
Asia  combined.  The  underiying  philoso- 
phy of  any  agreements  should  be  to  the 
end  that  a  freer  and  more  expansive 
commerce  is  developed  between  our  two 
countries.  This  means,  and  I  reiterate, 
refusal  by  the  United  States  to  establish 
restrictive  trade  laws  and  willingness  by 
Japan  to  eliminate  various  practices 
which  unfairly  and  illegally  constrain 
the  importation  of  goods  from  the  United 

States. 

An  American  looking  at  Asia  today 
cannot  help  but  stand  in  awe  of  the 
enormity  of  the  problems  facing  under- 
developed countries  in  the  region.  Teem- 
ing populations,  inhibiting  religious  and 
social  customs,  grinding  poverty,  low 
levels  of  education,  all  contribute  to  in- 
stitutional structures  that  produce 
change  at  a  slow  and  irregular  pace. 

Technological  innovation  and  com- 
munications are  having  a  dramatic  im- 
pact on  popular  attitudes.  Misery  is  no 
longer  accepted  as  inevitable.  Progress 
is  a  value  of  mystical  dimensions.  Fer- 
ment and  dissatisfaction  have  replaced 
dull  resignation  to  the  unchangeable. 
Political  unrest  is  an  inescapable  off- 
shoot of  this  new  awakening. 

The  United  States  as  a  revolutionary 
country  should  feel  sympathetic  to  the 
revolution  of  aspirations  occurring  in 
Asia  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Jus- 
tice, freedom,  opportunity,  progress  are 
not  exclusively  Western  values.  They  are 
human  values  of  universal  appeal. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  distorted  our 
vision.  It  has  tended  to  polarize  our 
thought  between  monolithic  communism 
and  noncommunism  fighting  for  su- 
premacy in  the  third  world.  In  actuaUty 
the  fever  of  irrepressible  change  is 
multifaceted  and  is  far  too  effervescent 
for  the  United  States  or  any  other  world 
power  to  control.  We  cannot  remake  the 
world.  We  can,  however,  in  Asia,  with  the 
help  of  Japan,  share  our  technical  skills 
and  capital  resources  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopmental process.  We  can  relate  to 
Japan  of  the  1970's  and  abolish  stero- 
types  conceived  during  the  late  1940s 
and  early  1950's. 

We  must  recognize  the  bitterness  of 
Asia's  colonial  heritage  and  expect  that 
our  own  motives  will  at  times  be  held 
suspect.  Our  strategy  should  emphasize 
social  and  economic  initiatives,  not  miU- 
tary  reaction.  It  has  to  be  based  on  long- 
term  objectives  not  short-term  crisis 
planning.  We  should  not  tiy  and  shape 
the  present  in  the  image  of  the  irretrieva- 
ble past.  Altered  clrcvunstances  require 
fresh  vision. 

We  must  not  attempt  to  defend  our 
past  mistakes  in  Asian  policy.  But  neither 
do  we  want  to  make  the  greatest  mistake 
of  all— that  of  waiting  with  arms  folded 
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and  doing  nothing  for  fear  of  making  a 
mistake.  History  will  judge  us  harshly 
if  we  do. 


MINERAL  KING 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or   CALtFORNIA 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  6,  1969 
Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  weeks  there  has  been 
considerable  discussion  concerning  the 
development  of  the  recreation  potential 
in  the  Mineral  King  area  of  California. 

A  few  days  ago  I  noticed  in  the  New 
York  Times  a  "Letter  to  the  Editor"  from 
an  old  friend  of  mine,  Horace  M.  Al- 
bright, formerly  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  a  lifelong  conserva- 
tionist. I  know  of  no  one  more  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  field  than  Mr.  Albright 
and  I  feel  that  his  remarks,  contained  in 
the  Times  of  Saturday,  July  26,  make 
sense  and  will  help  to  bring  some  order 
out  of  a  confused  situation. 

I  therefore  share  these  remarks  with 
my  colleagues  by  inserting  them  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

MiNEEAL  King  Project 

Los  ANGELES.   Calif., 

July  IS.  1969. 

To  THE  Editob: 

As  a  former  director  of  the  National  ParK 
Service,  familiar  with  the  Mineral  King  area 
of  California  for  54  years,  I  believe  It  Impor- 
tant to  clarify  several  points  In  your  recent 
editorials. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service,  under  the  policy 
of  multiple  use  of  the  public  lands  under  Its 
jurisdiction,  designated  the  Mineral  King 
region  in  the  Sequoia  National  Forest  for 
development  as  an  all-year  recreational  area. 
It  advertised  for  competitive  development 
proposals  from  private  enterprise,  consid- 
ered bids  submitted  by  six  organizations,  and 
accepted  the  proposal  of  Walt  Disney  Pro- 
ductions. 

During  more  than  four  years  the  coopera- 
tive planning  by  Federal  and  state  govern- 
ments, only  the  Sierra  Club  has  objected  to 
this  project. 

There  is  really  no  sound  conservation  or 
legal  foundation  for  Its  opposition  because: 
Mineral  lOng  has  been  subjected  to  re- 
source utilization  for  many  years— for  cut- 
ting of  timber,  mining,  hunting,  livestock 
grazing,  summer  homes.  It  Is  not  now,  and 
for  nearly  a  century  has  not  been  a  primitive 
area.  It  Is  not  within  the  purview  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 

Although  It  contains  much  of  the  water- 
shed of  the  East  Fork  of  the  Kaweah  River. 
It  was  withheld  from  addition  to  Sequoia 
National  Park  when  that  park  was  extended 
to  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  In  1926.  be- 
cause It  was  affected  by  commercial  and 
private  in-holdlngs.  This  view  was  not  op- 
posed by  the  Sierra  Club. 

The  Forest  Service  proposes  to  lease  to 
Disney  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  only  the 
authorized  eighty  acres,  the  same  that  has 
been  done  in  the  development  of  almost  100 
other  major  winter  sports  areas  throughout 
the  United  States. 

A  road  to  Mineral  King  has  traversed  the 
Sequoia  National  Park  for  many  years.  The 
only  natural  feature  that  It  touches  Is  the 
Atwell  Mill  Grove  of  Big  Trees 
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The  8urTey«4  route  of  the  planned  new 
road  fully  protects  this  grove.  When  built, 
the  new  road  (jan  no  more  affect  the  health 
and  safety  of  ^e  Atwell  Grove  than  do  the 
roads  through  the  Olant  Forest  and  General 
Grant  Groves  Ifa  Sequola-Klngs  Canyon  Na- 
tional Parks,  tile  Mariposa,  Tuolumne  and 
Merced  Groves  In  Yoeemlte  National  Park,  or 
the  Calaveras  I  and  other  groves  in  state 
parks  farther  nprth. 

The  state  h|lghway  officials,  the  Forest 
Service  and  Disney  Productions  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  plans  for  Mineral  King. 
Walt  Disney  was  a  dedicated  conservationist 
and  was  recognized  as  such  by  his  election  to 
honorary  membership  In  the  Sierra  Club.  He 
also  received  th^  Department  of  the  Interior's 
highest  tribute,  the  Conservation  Award;  and 
also  the  American  Forestry  Association's  dis- 
tinguished service  award  for  his  conservation 
activities. 
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THE  NEED  TO  PATCH  THE 
LOOPHOLES 


Walt  Disney's  organization  carries  on  his 
Ideals.  The  public  need  have  no  apprehen- 
sions that  Mine  ral  King  will  be  despoiled  by 
the  developmen ;  proposed. 

Horace  M.  Axbbight. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  POLL 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 


IN  THE  HOUS 

Wednesi 


or  Missonai 
:  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ly,  August  6.  1969 


Mr.  HALL.  ]tlr.  Speaker,  today  I  plan 
to  place  In  the  mail  170,000  copies  of  the 
aJinual  Seventl^  Congressional  District  of 
Missouri  publiq  opinion  poll.  Included  in 
the  poll  will  be  questions  dealing  with 
important  legiiation  soon  to  be  voted  on 
by  Members  ot  the  Congress.  I  insert  the 
text  of  the  questionnaire  at  this  point  in 
the  RECoao: 


ind 


1.  Should  the  Federal 
velop  laws  to  help  p 
public  employees? 

2.  Oo  you  tavor  lowerii  i 
to  187 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  . 
mjnistration  'o  try  . 
the  budget  and  pay 
debt?  

4.  Do  you  tavor  a  letter 
drafting  of  military 

i.  Should    the    electo^a 
abolished  and  the 
by  a  direct  vote  of  .. 

6.  Do  you  feel  the  Pans 
the  best  means  ot 

nam  war? 

,  Should    the    Federi  I 
guarantee  an  annual 
of  families,  whether 
working? 

8.  Should  the  Post 
intoa_ 

and  be  operated  on  a 
basis?...   . 

9.  Should  part  ot  the., 
from  Federal  incomi 
turned  to  Uie  States 
see  fit? 

10.  How  do  you  rate 
President  Nijon  is 
Excellent 


actions  of  the  ad- 
balance  the 
the  national 


system  for  the 
I  ersonnel? 

il  college  be 
iident  elected 
people?      __. 

leace  talks  lo  be 
ng  the  Vtet- 


Pies 
f  tlfe 

isti 
e  Id 


7. 


Government 
ncome  to  heads 
r  not  they  are 


lOffid! 


be  converted 

edcorporation 

lelf  supporting 


governmenl-ow  ned corporation 


The  following  personal 
results  of  tlus  poll, 
address. 

Sex:     Male    .     ;  Femal 
Party  Preference.  Republ^ 
Age:  18-20..  ;21 -24 

Name 
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City 


Yes  No    Undecided 
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the 
d(  ing? 
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Giod 


kind  of  job 
Fair    Poor    Undecided    Other 


(Optional) 

data  will  be  helpful  in  Interpreting  the 
altholigh  you  need  not  list  your  name  and 


_jn     .,  Democrat     .;  Independent 
:  5-44..; 45-46.., 65-over 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  ILUNOIB 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Aucrust  6.  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  warnings 
of  an  incipient  "taxpayers'  revolt"  have 
sounded  within  Congress  and  throughout 
the  Nation.  Concern  for  the  high  cost  of 
Government,  for  an  ever-growing  Fed- 
eral budget,  and  for  the  waste  and  lop- 
sided set  of  priorities  which  govern  the 
use  of  the  tax  doUar  is  shared  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  average  citizen 
alike.  At  this  very  same  time,  the  Con- 
gress has  passed  an  extension  of  the  10- 
percent  surtax.  Yet,  it  seems  to  me  ques- 
tionable logic  to  speak  of  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional revenue  through  the  surtax — a 
measure  which  continues  to  place  the 
greatest  burden  of  high  taxes  on  the  mid- 
dle-income earner — while  failing  to 
strike  at  the  heart  of  a  tax  structure 
which  permits  the  loss  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  needed  revenue  through  tax  loop- 
holes from  which  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  population,  primarily  among  the 
wealthiest  of  our  citizens,  benefit. 

Both  in  the  amount  of  taxable  dollars 
which  remain  untouched  by  the  income 
tax  and  in  the  loss  of  faith  experienced 
by  the  average  taxpayer  as  he  becomes 
aware  of  the  inequities  which  aboimd  in 
the  tax  structure,  the  costs  of  the  pres- 
ent system  are  enormous.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  ignore  the  demand  for  meaning- 
ful tax  reform  such  as  that  proposed  in 
a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Reuss  and  26 
Members  of  Congress:  if  enacted,  this 
bill  is  estimated  to  return  $9  billion  in 
additional  revenue  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, an  increase  which  by  itself  would 
have  made  the  extension  of  the  surtax 
imnecessary.  It  simply  is  not  fair  that  the 
rich  actually  pay  a  lower  proportion  of 
their  income  in  taxes  than  do  any  of  the 
rest  of  the  taxpaying  population. 

Encouraging  signs  have  come  from  the 
President,  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  from  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  Senate  that  the  malaise  of 
the  taxpayer  and  the  obvious  injustices 
of  the  present  system  are  recognized.  The 
question  now  is  whether  we  will  simply 
hear  a  lot  of  talk  with  no  action,  or 
whether  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  will 
effect  their  wishes  to  get  rid  of  the  tax 
havens,  the  tax  breaks,  and  the  tax  ex- 
emptions. 

Reduction  of  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance— from  27  "2  to  10  percent — provi- 
sions to  tax  capital  gains  presently  un- 
taxed at  death  which  often  pass  to 
descendents  greatly  enhanced  In  value 
but  not  subject  to  Federal  income  tax; 
and  the  Slum  Prevention  Act,  which  I 
have  sponsored,  to  deny  all  tax  deprecia- 
tion benefits  to  owners  of  property  which 
does  not  comply  with  local  housing  and 
building  codes,  are  among  those  meas- 
ures which  could  insure  that  the  general 
interest — not  special  interests — will  pre- 
vail in  our  tax  policies. 
Of  all  proposals,  the  most  obvious  re- 
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form  yet  suggested  Is  the  requirement 
that  a  minimum  income  tax  of  20  percent 
be  placed  on  incomes  of  $50,000  and 
above.  This  measure  would  at  least  see  to 
It  that  all  citizens  pay  some  share  of  their 
Incomes  in  taxes.  This  measure,  however, 
cannot  be  the  measure  of  meaningful  re- 
form. In  terms  of  dollars  or  in  the  num- 
ber of  taxpayers  affected  this  Is  not 
"where  the  ducks  are." 

Clearly,  no  one  meastire  cam  completely 
erase  the  inequities  of  the  past  several 
decades,  but  the  time  has  come  when 
Congress  has  a  real  opportunity  to  begin 
the  long  neglected  task  of  instituting  a 
truly  progressive  tax  system.  At  the  very 
least  it  ought  to  get  started. 

The  two  articles  which  I  Insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  cogently  express  my 
own  feelings  on  tax  reform.  Mr.  Wicker 
makes  clear  the  immediacy  of  the  tax 
reform  issue,  especially  as  It  relates  to 
congressional  action  on  the  surtax.  Mr. 
Slawson's  technical  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject presents  the  issues  and  some  of  the 
answers  which  must  be  considered  by 
every  Member  of  this  body  if  we  are  to 
have  meaningful  tax  reform. 

The  articles  follow: 
In  the  Nation:  When  the  Moment  Comes 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  July  9.— There  is  so  much  to 
be  said  for  prompt  extension  of  the  10  per 
cent  surcharge  on  Income  taxes  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  make  villains  of  those  Sen- 
ators who  are  holding  out  for  Inclusion  of 
fundamental  tax  reform  In  the  extension. 
But  In  politics  as  in  ordinary  life,  when  It  Is 
easy  to  spot  a  villain,  he  usually  Isn't. 

The  recalcitrant  Senators  are  not.  by  and 
large,  making  a  case  against  the  surcharge: 
they  are  trying  to  seize  a  moment  for  tax  re- 
form. Anyone  who  has  watched  the  legisla- 
tive process  closely  knows  that  such  mo- 
ments actually  come  when  pubic  sentiment 
and  political  conditions  meet  to  form  oppor- 
tunity— when,  as  Senator  Everett  McKinley 
Dlrksen  said  during  the  1964  civil  rights  de- 
bate. "The  time  of  an  Idea  has  come." 

CASFE   DIEM 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  such  moment  of 
recent  times  came  In  1965.  after  the  Selma 
marches  led  by  Martin  Luther  King;  the 
high-water  mark  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. Selma  led  President  Johnson  to  pro- 
pose and  Congress  to  approve,  on  a  tide  of  * 
public  sentiment,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  that 
has  done  so  much  to  enfranchise  the  South- 
em  black  man.  How  transient  such  moments 
are  is  well  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  now  has  asked  that 
the  effect  of  this  legislation  on  the  South  be 
softened. 

lost  oppoRTUNrry? 
Already  this  year,  one  rare  "time  of  an 
Idea"  may  have  been  squandered  by  the  Ad- 
ministration's tergiversation.  After  the 
threat  raised  by  the  George  Wallace  candi- 
dacy last  year,  the  public  mood  by  every 
conceivable  measure  was  ripe  for  fundamen- 
tal reform  of  Presidential  elections,  prob- 
ably Including  the  elimination  of  the  Elec- 
toral College. 

But  when  the  new  President  made  his  rec- 
ommendations, he  refused  to  support  a  pop- 
ular election  amendment  on  grotmds  It  prob- 
ably could  not  pass  the  state  legislatures, 
and  he  even  vacillated  between  more  limited 
reforms.  Without  real  Presidential  backing 
for  anjthing,  the  moment  for  electoral  re- 
form may  well  have  been  lost;  certainly  It 
has  been  badly  blurred. 
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Thus  It  is  of  vital  Importance  that  both 
the  outgoing  Johnson  and  the  new  Nixon 
Administrations  have  aroused  public  Inter- 
est in  tax  reform;  that  the  Impact  of  the 
surcharge  Itself  has  produced  something 
near  a  tax  revolt  among  the  middle  class; 
and  that  Senators  and  Representatives  cir- 
culating among  their  constituents  this  year 
have  found  few  demands  so  insistent  as  that 
for  tax  reform — which  no  doubt  Is  somewhat 
confused  with  tax  reduction,  but  which 
nevertheless  directs  Itself  at  outrages  like  the 
oil  depletion  allowance. 

Moreover,  for  once,  this  political  situation 
matches  the  public  mood.  Because  those  Sen- 
ators who  are  backing  tax  reform  hold  some- 
thing near  the  decisive  votes  on  the  surcharge 
extension  (which  was  approved  by  the  House 
by  only  210  to  205,  despite  the  support  of 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  leaders), 
because  the  stircharge  would  expire  unless 
positive  Congressional  action  keeps  It  In 
effect,  and  because  It  Is  the  vital  kingpin  of 
the  Administration  to  wring  inflation  out  of 
the  economy,  the  reformers  are  In  a  unique 
position  that  may  not  come  again. 

The  Administration  has  promised  a 
thoroughgoing  tax  reform  bill  later  this  year 
or  next;  so  have  Congressional  leaders  for  the 
surcharge  extension:  and  there  Is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  a  reform  bill  would  be  forth- 
coming if  the  extension  bUl,  with  a  limited 
package  of  reforms,  were  to  be  approved 
quickly.  But  that  Is  not  the  point. 

Any  strong  reform  bill  will  be  aimed  at 
eliminating  Inequities;  and  that  means  In 
turn  that  those  who  benefit  from  the  Inequi- 
ties, like  the  oil  Industry,  vrtll  fight  tooth  and 
nail  against  reform.  Nothing  In  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's record  so  far  encourages  the 
belief  that  it  has  much  will  to  resist  the 
pressures  of  any  special  interest  but  that  of 
the  NAACP;  and  the  history  of  Congress  Is  re- 
plete with  surrenders  to  oil  men  and  to  other 
groups  that  oppose  tax  reform. 

A    TOUGH     GAME 

The  necessity  for  extension  of  the  sur- 
charge Is,  therefore,  the  crucial  weapon  of 
the  reformers;  making  tax  reform  a  condition 
of  their  vote  for  extension  is  what  enables 
them  to  play  the  tough  game  usually  em- 
ployed by  special  Interests  and  their  defend- 
ers— m  fact,  the  kind  of  tough  game  played 
by  Congressional  economizers  when  they  de- 
layed the  original  surcharge  bill  until  they 
could  force  adoption  of  a  Federal  spending 
celling.  Should  tax  reforms  be  less  perse- 
vering? 

Tax  Reform:   Moves  To  P.\tch  the 

Loopholes 

(By  W.  David  Slawson) 

On  April  21,  one  day  before  his  subordi- 
nates at  the  Treasury  were  scheduled  to  tes- 
tify on  the  subject  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  nnd  only  a  few  weeks 
after  he  had  said  that  he  would  not  make 
any  major  tax  proposals  until  1970.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  announced  his  "Important  first 
steps  in  tax  reform"  at  a  press  conference 
called  for  the  purpose.  His  unexpected  ac- 
tion placed  the  leadership  of  both  parties  be- 
hind tax  reform  and  thereby  gave  the  nation 
its  first  opportunity  for  a  truly  significant 
change  In  Its  tax  laws  since  World  War  II. 

Credit  for  the  opportunity  does  not  belong 
exclusively  to  the  new  President;  in  1966. 
President  Johnson  directed  the  Treasury  to 
prepare  proposals  and  background  studies  for 
reform.  The  Treasury  submitted  Its  report 
in  the  spring  of  1967,  but  by  then  Mr.  John- 
.son  had  decided  to  concentrate  on  urging 
Congress  to  enact  a  tax  surcharge  as  a  weap- 
on against  Inflation,  and  the  reform  pro- 
posals were  ignored.  A  small  group  of  Treas- 
ury officials  and  Interested  Congressmen 
nevertheless  continued  to  work  behind  the 
scenes.  A  rider  attached  to  the  tax  sur- 
charge bin  called  upon  the  Administration  to 
prepare  tax-reform  "studies  and  proposals" 
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for  presentation  to  Congress  by  the  end  of 
1968. 

His  hand  thus  forced,  Mr.  Johnson  or- 
dered the  earlier  Treasury  proposals  updated 
and  submitted  them  to  Congress,  without 
comment,  on  December  31.  They  were  at  first 
also  Ignored  by  the  Incoming  President,  but 
were  taken  up  by  Wilbur  Mills,  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
who  began  holding  hearings  on  them  this 
spring.  The  hearings  greatly  contributed  to 
a  ground  swell  of  popular  and  Congressional 
support  which  had  been  gaining  momentum 
all  winter  until,  by  AprU  21,  President  Nixon 
had  either  to  act  or  see  his  opposition  on  the 
Hill  take  control  and  receive  the  political 
credit. 

Whatever  motivated  them,  the  Nixon  pro- 
posals merit  support.  They  go  only  a  short 
way  toward  solving  some  immense  problems, 
but  that  would  be  far  more  than  the  last 
two  Democratic  Presidents  were  able  to  ac- 
complish, or  than  President  Johnson  was 
even  willing  to  suggest.  More  Important,  they 
serve  to  align  the  Nixon  Administration,  at 
least  in  substantial  part,  behind  the  earlier 
Treasury  proposals  now  being  considered  In 
the  House,  and  those  proposals  are  quite  good 
Indeed.  Tax  reform  of  some  kind  seems  a 
distinct  possibility. 

The  President's  proposals  can  best  be 
viewed  against  the  Inequities  they  are  de- 
signed to  correct.  The  first,  a  'low  income 
allowance,"  Is  a  system  of  deductions  which 
would  eliminate  Income  taxes  entirely  for 
the  very  poor  ( families  of  four  with  Incomes 
of  less  than  $3,500,  for  example)  and  stu- 
dents working  part  time,  and  give  some  re- 
lief to  the  elderly  and  handicapped.  The  in- 
come levels  at  which  federal  taxes  currently 
become  effective  were  set  back  before  World 
War  II.  when  a  family  of  four  might  have 
lived  at  least  decently  on  $3,500  a  year.  An 
adjustment  of  the  kind  proposed  Is  long  over- 
due. 

A  second  proposal  would  Ulierallze  deduc- 
tions for  moving  expenses.  Its  principal  bene- 
ficiaries would  be  rising  young  executives  In 
national  corporations,  who  are  moved  fre- 
quently and  far  at  company  expense— though 
without  benefit  of  as  much  tax  relief  as  they 
might  deserve — but  everyone  who  moves  will 
obviously  benefit  as  well. 

Under  existing  law.  a  taxpayer  who  receives 
both  taxable  and  excludable  Income  can  take 
all  his  personal  deductions  against  the  former 
and  so  gain  a  double  benefit  from  the  exclu- 
sion. Interest  on  funds  Ijorrowed  to  purchase 
securities  on  which  a  capital  gain  Is  realized, 
for  example,  may  be  deducted  In  full  against 
the  half  of  the  capital  gain  which  is  taxable, 
thus  allowing  much  more  than  half  of  It  to 
escape  tax.  A  third  reform  proposal  would  re- 
quire that  such  deductions  t>e  allocated  be- 
tween taxable  and  excludable  income. 

Existing  tax  law  allows  farmers  to  deduct 
expenses,  even  of  a  long-term  capital  nature, 
m  the  year  in  which  the  taxes  are  paid — 
that  Is,  to  operate  on  a  simple  "cash  basis  " — 
and,  sometimes,  to  pay  only  a  capital  gains 
tax  on  whatever  receipts  they  realize  from 
the  sale  of  their  plants  or  livestock  in  the 
years  after  the  expenses  are  Incurred.  The 
two  privileges  can  be  combined  to  the  sub- 
stantial advantage  of  taxpayers  with  large 
amounts  of  nonfarm  income.  Such  a  tax- 
payer, for  example,  can  buy  a  dairy  herd 
(Which  he  may  never  see),  deduct  its  ex- 
penses against  his  high  nonfarm  Income,  and 
realize  the  gains  from  sale  In  a  subsequent 
year  when  his  Income  may  be  less  and  when 
the  gains  will  be  taxable  only  at  the  much 
lower  capital-gains  rates  anyway.  Another  re- 
form proposal  would  deny  such  farm  deduc- 
tions against  nonfarm  Income  In  excess  of 
$5,000  per  year,  unless  the  taxpayer  were  will- 
ing to  follow  normal  accrual  procedure  for  all 
his  farm  transactions — the  Justification  be- 
ing that  anyone  with  sizable  nonfarm  Income 
presumably  has  the  sophistication  not  to 
need  the  privilege  of  simple  "cash-basis"  ac- 
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counting.  Probably  In  deference  to  the  farm 
bloc,  however,  the  proposal  Is  silent  on  the 
other  leg  of  the  abuse.  There  Is  no  more 
Jxistlflcatlon  for  farmers  to  receive  capital- 
gains  treatment  on  their  dairy  cattle  than 
there  Is.  say,  for  a  truck  manufacturer  to  en- 
Joy  it  on  the  sale  of  his  trucks,  and  the  spe- 
cial treatment  for  farmers  Is  doubly  unjustl- 
flable  because  It  significantly  benefits  only 
the  small  percentage  whose  Incomes  are  high 
enough  to  be  taxable,  otherwise,  at  the  high- 
est ordinary-Income  rates. 

A  proposal  with  the  nickname  "LTP"  ifor 
•limitation  on  tax  preferences')  Is  the 
Nixon  answer  to  the  furor  created  by  the 
Treasury's  disclosure  that  many  taxpayers 
with  very  high  Incomes  pay  no  tax,  or  only 
a  token  tax,  becatise  they  qualify  for  so  many 
gimmick  deductions  that  their  Income  for 
tax  purposes  Is  near  zero. 

However.  LTP  Is  Itself  another  gimmick. 
It  derives  from  the  Treasury's  original  and 
sound  Idea  for  a  "minimum  Income  tax." 
which  would  have  required  everyone  to  pay 
at  least  as  much  tax  on  hall  their  Income 
as  they  would  pay  without  any  of  the  gim- 
mick deductions.  The  Nixon  version  uses  the 
same  approach,  but,  among  other  limitations 
which  reduce  It  to  near  Impotence,  falls  to 
require  relncluslon  of  the  two  most  Impor- 
tant deductions:  capital  gains  and  interest 
on  municipal  bonds  are  left  outside  the 
scheme,  as  tax  free  as  ever. 

When   asked   to   explain   the   omission   of 
municipal  bond  Interest,  Administration  of- 
ficials first  replied  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment had  raised  questions  of  constitutional- 
ity.   Whatever    may    have    motivated    those 
questions,  it  cannot  have  been  any  real  legal 
doubts.  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  long 
since  made  clear  that  private  Income  from 
state   and   municipal   sources  is  subject   to 
federal  tax  just  as  much  as  private  income 
generally.  An  explanation  later  offered  was 
that  taxing  the  Interest  on  such  bonds,  even 
to  the  limited  extent  Involved  In  a  "mini- 
mum income  tax,"  would  Jeopardize  federal- 
state    and    federal-local   relationships.   That 
explanation  at  least  makes  sense,  since  state 
and  local  governments  would,  of  course,  have 
to  pay  higher  interest  rates  to  offset  the  ef- 
fect of  Imposing  a  federal  tax.  But  studies 
show  that  the  federal  government  could  Im- 
pose its  tax.  subsidize  the  higher  state  and 
local  interest  payments  and  still  come  out 
much  ahead.  The  source  of  the  Administra- 
tion's refusal  to  include  municipal  bond  in- 
terest in  Its  proposal  is  now  known  to  have 
been  .\ttorney  General  Mitchell,  whose  pri- 
vate practice  was  primarily  as  an  attorney 
for  the  Issuers  and  purchasers  of  such  bonds. 
Still   another  proposal   deals  with  trusts. 
They  are   now   taxed  at  the  same  rates  as 
individuals,   so   that  a  taxpayer  seeking   to 
transfer     income-producing     property     can 
avoid  taxes  by  putting  It  in  trust  for  years, 
where  It  will  be  taxed  at  essentially  the  rate 
an   Individual   would   pay   If  that  were   his 
sole  source  of  Income,  and  let  the  trust  dis- 
tribute  the   property  with   Its  accumulated 
Income  to  the  recipient  afterward.  Existing 
law  sometimes  allows  the  donor  and  recipi- 
ent thus  to  escape  entirely  paying  the  greater 
tax  the  latter  would  have  had  to  pay  on  a 
direct  transfer  of  the  property,  and  in  all 
cases  limits  the  recipients  tax  liability  to 
the  tax  difference  for  the  five  years  preced- 
ing the  property's  distribution.  The  reform 
proposal  is  to  eliminate  both  the  five-year 
limit  and  the  technicalities  which  sometimes 
allow  the  recipient  to  escape  paying  the  tax 
differential  entirely. 

The  law  on  deductions  for  gifts  to  charity 
is  subjected  to  several  proposals,  designed  to 
decrease  the  extreme  tax  t)eneflts  for  lower- 
Income  givers.  The  rules  applicable  to  private 
charitable  foundations  would  be  tightened, 
to  restrict  the  extent  to  which  the  creator 
or  his  family  could  continue  to  control  them 
for  his  or  their  private  (and  tax-free)  bene- 
fit. The  appllcatlor>   of  normal   taxation   to 
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buslnessea  opeUted  by  clubs  and  societies 
but  not  substantUlly  related  to  the  services 
they  perform  Xor  their  members  would  be 
extended  to  sliiuar  unrelated  businesses  op- 
erated by  chuithes  and  social-welfare  orga- 
nlzaUons,  and  the  Investment  Income  of 
clubs  and  societies  would  be  made  subject 
to  tax. 

Three   proposals  deal   with   the  corporate 
tax.  Since  a  coeporatlon  Is  taxed  only  22  per 
cent  on  Its  flr^t  $25,000  of  Income  and  48 
per  cent  on  th*^rest,  It  pays  handsomely  to 
spread  a  single  business  enterprise  among  as 
many     corporations     as     possible.     Grocery 
chains,   for   exainple.  may  form  a  different 
corporation  forjeach  of  1.000  or  more  stores. 
Present  law  peiinlts  such  spreading,  subject 
to  a  token  tax  rtenalty  of  only  $1,500  per  ad- 
ditional corporation.  The  first  propoeal  would 
eliminate  this  Uoophole  by.  in  effect,  taxing 
as  a  single  corp^-aUon  all  corporaUons  which 
are  subject  to  tontrol  by  substantially  the 
same    group    of]   shareholders.    The    second 
would  eliminate    a   technicality  on  mineral 
•producUon  paynents"  through  which  about 
$200  million  in  taxes  now  escape  payment 
each   year.   The   third   would   eliminate   the 
7  per  cent  inves  anent  credit,  which  at  pres- 
ent allows  corpo'aUons  a  credit  against  their 
tax  of  7  per  cent  of  what  they  Invest  in  de- 
preciable   propeity    other    than    depreciable 
real  estate.  Thlsj  proposal  is  not  so  much  a 
»efon»-»s  an  attempt  to  flght  inflation  by 
dampening  Inve^ment.  As  such,  it  would  be 
ncacy. 

that  It  would  be  effective 
I  and    not   always   with    the 
ight   wish.   The   credit  does 
»l  so  Its  elimination  would 
not   affect.    Investment   in    real    estate-    nor 
would   ellminatldn  do   anything  to  dampen 
corporate    growtt    by    Investment    in    non- 
depreciable Intadgible  Items  such  as  heavy 
advertising.  Even!  In  the  areas  to  which  the 
elimination   would   have 
nary  effect  In  the  short  run 
I  investment  plans  are  nor- 
Ss  or  even  years  In  advance 
be  turned  off  In  response 
in  tax  consequences.  And 
iie  effect  on  corporate  in- 
probably  be  eliminated  by 
orations  to  pass  on  to  con- 
stant higher  taxes  in  the 
[prices.    Both     theory    and 
ills  result.  Corporation  in- 
come taxes  today  (state  taxes  Included)  ex- 
ceed 50  per  cent,  lyet  the  ratio  of  corporate 
xo  corporate  investment — 
I  rate  of  after-tax  profit — 
btly  the  same  as  it  was  In 
-b  corporate  taxes  were  so 
low  as  to  be  negligible.  If  elimination  of  the 
credit    served    an  Tanti-inflatlonary    purpose 
at  all.  It  would  be  bnly  in  the  "middle  run  — 
If    any    exists— between    the    time    span    of 
corporate  plannint.  and  the  time  span  for 
passing  on  taxes  14  the  form  of  higher  prices, 
that  "middle  run"  comes 
jrear  or  so.  the  Inflationary 
changed  entirely.  The  net 
•posal    may    therefore    be 
corporate  taxes  and  there- 
Bult  no  different  from,  and 
psive  as.  the  imposition  of 
or,    whose   incomes   are 
^ly  on  the  kinds  of  goods 
would  be  hit  by  such  a 
Jd  end  up  paying  the  cost. 
The  only  other  proposal  of  note  In  the 
Presidential  packaie  Is  a  technical  one  de- 
signed to  remove  A  tax  advantage  now  en- 
joyed by  the  huge  corporate  conglomerates 
which  enables  theii  to  pay  more  for  busi- 
nesses that  they  acquire  and  so  stimulates 
their  acquisition  activity.  The  proposal  would 
have  its  Intended  effect  (which  would  not  be 
nearly  enough,  however,  to  stop  the  growtli 
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of  conglomerates),  but  It  is  subject  to 
serious  question  on  the  merits.  It  is  my 
opinion,  at  least,  that  the  tax  advantage  it 
seeks  to  remove— the  deductibility  of  Interest 
paid  on  bonds  In  certain  situations — Is  one 
which  businesses  other  than  conglomerates 
can  also  avail  themselves  of  in  comparable 
circumstances,  and  so  ought  either  to  be  re- 
moved entirely  or  left  alone. 

Although  subject  to  serious  criticism,  the 
Nixon  proposals  have  value.  The  road  to  tax 
reform  has  been  blocked  so  often  that  one 
can  hardly  afford  to  seoff  at  what,  after  all, 
would  be  far  more  than  President  Kennedy 
was  able  to  accomplish  or  than  President 
Johnson  even  proposed.  But  the  time  may  be 
ripe  for  achieving  more.  The  December  31 
Treasury  proposals,  rather  than  the  proposals 
of  the  President,  are  providing  the  principal 
iocxiB  for  the  ciirrent  hearings  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Chair- 
man Mills  has  let  it  be  known  that  he  does 
not  intend  to  Umit  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations to  what  the  President  wants. 

Ameng  the  many  Treasxiry  proposals  which 
are  superior   to  those   of   the  President,  or 
which  the  President  chose  not  to  support  at 
all,  three  are  especially  important.  The  Treas- 
ury's "minimum  Income  tax"  would  consti- 
tute a  real,  not  fraudulent,  step  toward  tax 
equity  by  imposing  and  alternaUve  tax  equal 
to  the  tax  which  would  ordinarily  be  paid  on 
one-half  of  one's  income  if  certain  very  im- 
portant exclusions  from  Income  were  added 
back  in— speclficaUy,  Interest  on  mimlcipal 
bonds,  percentage  depletion  in  excess  of  cost, 
the  normally  excluded  half  of  capital  gains! 
and  appreciation  on  property  given  to  char- 
ity.  A  second  Treasury  proposal  would  tax 
the  appreciated  value  of  property  which  is 
given   away   to   nonchariUble   recipients   or 
which  is  still  held  by  the  owner  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  A  third  would  combine  the  now 
separate  taxes  on  estates  and  on  gifts  during 
life  into  a  single  "transfer  tax"  and,  in  the 
process,  greatly  simplify  and  tighten  the  two 
taxes  provisions. 

Should  Congressman  Mills'  committee  de- 
cide   to   report   out   of   the   last   mentioned 
Treasury  proposal,  however.  It  would  do  well 
to  eUminate  a  qualification  on  one  of  its  pro- 
visions   wlilch    would    effectively    cancel    it 
Under  existing  law,  trusts  lasting  more  than 
a  generation  can  pass  an  interest  from  one 
generation  to  the  next  entirely  without  tax 
on  the  theory  that  an  interest  in  a  trust  is 
not    transferred   at   all.   but   is,   rather    ex- 
tinguished "  and   "created  anew  "  each  time  a 
member  of  one  generation  dies  and  a  member 
of  the  next  generation  takes  his  place    The 
Treasury  would  tax  the  passing  of  such  trust 
interests  like  any  other  gift  or  estate  transfer 
but  only  for  trusts  created  after  the  reform' 
was  adopted.  Since   by  the  Treasury's  own 
statistics,  aimost  all  family  trusts  in  estates 
of  82  million  or  more  are  of  the  generatJon- 
skippmg  variety,  this  means,  in  effect,  that 
at  least  another  full  generation  of  the  very 
rich  will  be  assured  of  immunity  from  estate 
or  gift  tax,  and  if  history  is  any  guide  at  all 
we  can  be  sure  that  by  the  time  this  par- 
ticular reform  catches  up  with  the  second  or 
third  generation  of  heirs  (by  the  year  2000 
perhaps?),  a  new  generation  of  Wall  Street 
lawyers  will  have  found  a  new  gimmick  to 
beat  It.  The  lack  of  need  for  the  qualification 
can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  these  trusts  are,  or  will  be,  in  no 
worse  position  relative  to  a  change  in  the 
tax  laws  than  are  those  who  have  or  will 
receive  property  free  of  trust— in  either  case 
the   heirs   will   receive   property   or   income 
from  property  which  they  can  enjoy  during 
their  life  and  which  will,  or  should  be,  sub- 
ject  to  whatever  transfer  taxes  are  in  effect 
when  they  die.  If  the  Treasury's  notion  that 
every  property  disposition  has  a  vested  right 
to  be  taxed  only  in  accordance  with  the  tax 
laws  in  force  at  the  moment  of  its  creation 
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were  applied  across  the  board,  every  parcel 
of  property  would  have  its  own  set  of  tax 
laws  and  some  property  would  stiU  be  tax- 
able in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Uie 
Presidency  of  WUliam  McKlnley! 

The  real  shortcoming  of  both  sets  of  pro- 
posals Is  not  that  they  would  Imperfectly  ac- 
complUh  the  reforms  they  propose,  but  that 
they  fall  even  to  attempt  the  most  Important 
reforms.  First  and  most  obviously,  nothing 
(except    the    Treasury's    "minimum    income 
tax,"    which    would    have    a    partial    effect) 
has  been  proposed  to  eliminate  or  reduce  oil 
and  gas  depletion  allowances  or  similar  al- 
lowances for  other  minerals,  or  the  related 
prIvUeges  of  deducting  "Intangible"  drilling 
expenses.      Government-sponsored      studies 
have  predicted  that  the  elimination  of  these 
privileges  for  oil  and  gas  alone,  even  assum- 
ing no  compensating  price  or  cost  adjust- 
ments by  the  industry,  would  yield,  conserv- 
atively, an  additional  $1.6  billion  in  revenues 
per  year.  The  assumption  of  no  compensat- 
ing adjustments  Is  extremely  conservative; 
the  additional  revenues  which  would  actu- 
ally   be    received    would    probably    be    twice 
that  much,   or  about  $3   blUion.   Also  con- 
spicuously absent  are  proposals  to  eliminate 
the  broad  and  unjustifiable  "tax  shelters"  at 
present    available    for    Investments    in    real 
estate.    These    are    complicated— so   compli- 
cated. In  fact,  that  the  results  of  eliminating 
them  can  only  be  vaguely  guess  d — but  they 
derive  principally   from   the  real   estate  in- 
vestor's   ability    to   deduct    about    twice    as 
much  depreciation  for  tax  purposes  as  actu- 
ally  occxirs   in   the   initial    years   and    then 
resell  his  property  and  report  the  difference 
between  the  resale  price  and  his  artificially 
reduced  basis  as  capital  gains,  taxable  at  less 
than  half  ordinary  rates. 

The  documents  passed  to  Congress  by  the 
Treasury  on  December  31,  however,  contain 
"studies"  of  the  economic  implications  of  a 
repeal  of  the  depletion  allowance  and  the 
deduction  for  Intangible  drilling  coste  on  the 
oil  and  gas  Industry  and  of  a  repeal  of  the 
special  tax  privileges  for  real  estate.  Needless 
to  say,  both  studies  carry  clear  implications 
that  repeals  would  be  desirable,  and  both  are 
sufficiently  well  reasoned  and  factual  to  sup- 
ply ample  ammunition  for  Congressional 
committees  or  anyone  else  choosing  to 
make  vise  of  them.  Chairman  Mills  recently 
let  It  be  known  that  he  favors  action  to  cut 
back  the  depletion  allowance  even  If  the 
President  should  oppose  it — though  Mills  ap- 
parently would  not  support,  let  alone  pro- 
jKise,  action  to  eliminate  the  allowance  en- 
tirely. 

But  the  omission  which  dwarfs  all  others 
Is  the   failure  of   the   proposals   to   Include 
any  thoroughgoing  revision  of  the  tax  treat- 
ment   of    capital    appreciation.    Much    the 
larger    portion   of   the   wealth    of    the   very 
wealthy  in  the  United  States  is  gained  not 
from  earnings  (salaries  or  wages)   but  from 
property,  and  the  larger  portion  of  that  is 
gained  not  in  immediate  cash    (rents,  divi- 
dends, etc.)    but  in  the  growth  in  value  of 
the    property    concerned— so-called    "capital 
appreciation."  The  two  major  sources  of  cap- 
ital appreciation  are  corporate  stock  and  real 
estate.  Upward  of  $600  billion  of  corporate 
stock  is  held  by  or  for  individuals    and  nil 
but  a  fifth  of  it  is  held  by  or  for  the  rich- 
est 1  per  cent  of  the  population.  From  1950 
through  1964  it  averaged  6.5  per  cent  appre- 
ciation per  year  in  book  value  (a  fair  meas- 
ure of  stable,  long-term  growth)   and  better 
than  11   percent  per  year  in  market  value. 
Book  value  growth  since   1964  has  been  at 
an  even  faster  pace.  From  this  source  alone, 
therefore,  the  richest  1  per  cent  receive  in- 
come of  upward  of  $30  billion  a  year.  Under 
present  law,  this  Income  produces  only  about 
$1  billion  in  tax — a  rate  of  only  3.3  per  cent 
despite  the  Income's  being  received  by  per- 
sons most  of  whom  are   (or  siiould  be)   in 
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the  70  per  cent  bracket.  Comparable  figure* 
for  real  estate  do  not  exist,  but  If  we  dis- 
regard occupant-owned  homes  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  not  primarily  investment*,  the 
amounU,  concentrations  and  rates  of  tax 
would  probably  be  found  to  be  similar.  The 
failure  of  the  Income  Uix  to  reach  this  in- 
come makes  a  mockery  of  the  tax's  preten- 
sions of  being  progressive,  that  is,  of  taxing 
the  rich  more,  proportionately,  than  the 
poor.  In  fact,  when  capital  appreciation  is 
taken  into  account,  the  rich  pay  a  much 
lower  proportion  of  their  Income  in  tax  than 
do  any  of  the  rest  of  us  except  the  really 
poor. 

Appreciation  is  taxed  so  lightly  because 
under  existing  law  it  is  not  even  considered 
to  be  income  unless  and  until  the  property 
Is  sold.  Since  most  such  Investment  prop- 
erty is  never  sold  but  is  held  until  death 
and  then  bequeathed  to  an  heir,  most  of  It 
escapes  tax  entirely.  Moreover,  that  which  Is 
sold  and  taxed,  is  taxed  at  an  especially  low 
rate  which  never  exceeds  26  per  cent.  The 
one  aspect  of  this  situation  which  the  Treas- 
ury proposals  at  least  would  correct,  even 
partially.  Is  the  failure  to  assess  a  tax  at 
death  or  when  the  property  Is  given  away 
during  the  owner's  lifetime.  The  Treastiry 
would  consider  such  transfers  as  "sales"  for 
tax  purposes  unless  they  were  made  to  char- 
ity. That  correction  Is  important,  but  it 
would  still  leave  property  owners  with  a  life- 
time's free  use  of  Income  most  of  which.  If 
they  had  earned  It  as  salary  or  wages,  would 
have  had  to  have  been  paid  as  tax,  and  It 
would  still  leave  them  paying  only  at  the 
low  rate  of   25   per  cent  or  less. 

Any  such  immense  omission  from  the  In- 
come tax  might  be  thought  to  have  elicited 
a  great  deal  of  controversy,  but  this  one 
has  not,  because  the  tax  law's  failure  even  to 
consider  appreciation  as  Income  has  led  or 
allowed  most  tax  commentators  to  leave  it 
out  of  account  entirely.  It  Is  common  to  read 
even  in  reputable  comments,  for  example, 
that  not  much  more  revenue  could  be  ob- 
tained even  if  the  richest  1  per  cent  were 
taxed  at  100  per  cent  of  their  Income,  be- 
cause their  total  annual  Income  left  after  tax 
at  current  rates  is  only  something  like  $1 
billion  or  $2  billion  a  year — but  unbeknownst 
to  the  reader,  "Income"  in  such  statements 
carries  the  highly  artificial  and  exclusive 
meaning  which  has  been  attached  to  it  by 
the  tax  laws.  If  the  real  income — including 
appreciation — of  the  richest  1  per  cent  were 
taxed  even  at,  say,  50  per  cent,  the  addi- 
tional revenue  would  be  more  than  $15  bil- 
lion from  corporate  stock  alone,  plus  some- 
thing comparable  from  real  estate  and  other 
appreciable  property.  Put  another  way,  in- 
cluding such  income  within  the  scope  of  the 
income  tax  would,  conservatively,  increase 
existing  revenues  of  $75  blUion  by  almost 
half — or  would  allow  rates  to  be  reduced  al- 
most a  third  for  everyone. 

But  even  a  clear-eyed  attempt  to  Include 
this  kind  of  Income  In  the  income  tax  would 
encounter  difficulties.  Appreciation  may  be 
hard  to  measure  in  the  absence  of  an  actual 
sale,  or  taxing  it  may  discourage  Investment 
and  so  slow  the  growth  of  the  economy.  That 
neither  difficulty  is  conclusive  in  all  situa- 
tions, however,  can  be  seen  from  two  ex- 
amples: publicly  traded  stock  has  a  market 
value  which  can  easily  be  ascertained  with 
or  without  an  actual  sale,  and  the  large 
cori>oratlons  which  issue  it  make  their  in- 
vestment decisions  essentially  without  regard 
to  their  stock's  tax  status;  and  land,  whether 
unimproved  or  underlying  Improvements,  has 
a  value  which  appraisers  can  fix  at  least  ap- 
proximately, and  although  Investment  In 
land  would  be  discouraged  by  taxing  its  in- 
creased value,  discouraging  that  kind  of  "in- 
vestment" would  not  slow  the  growth  of  the 
economy  because  the  mere  holding  of  land 
for  profit  (which  for  this  piupose  must  be 
sharply  distinguished  from  the  building  of 
Improvements  on  It)  makes  no  contribution 
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to  economic  growth  and,  indeed,  often 
binders  It. 

The  Income  tax  laws  could  feasibly  be 
adapted  to  Include  much,  prol>ably  most,  of 
the  appreciation  which  now  escapes  tax.  That 
which  could  not  feasibly  be  included  should, 
if  we  are  to  have  a  fair  tax  system,  be  sub- 
ject to  special  treatment  under  some  other 
kind  of  tax.  Some  Western  E^iropean  coun- 
tries apply  a  capital  or  "worth"  tax  of  some 
small  per  cent  per  year  for  that  purpose, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  why  a  similar 
scheme  could  not  be  adopted  here.  Or,  wealth 
not  feasibly  reachable  by  the  Income  tax 
might  be  subjected  to  an  especially  high 
estate-tax  rate,  so  that  its  recipient  would 
at  least  be  restricted  In  his  ability  to  pass  on 
the  same,  privileged  tax-free  status  to  his 
heirs. 

The  Nixon  proposals  differ  principally  from 
the  Treasury  propiosals  in  their  failure  to  in- 
clude any  steps  toward  placing  a  fairer  share 
of  the  tax  burden  on  capital  appreciation. 
The  conclusion  seems  Inescapable  that  they 
were  drafted  with  the  Intention  not  to  dis- 
turb the  large  holders  of  the  nation's  ac- 
cumulated wealth.  Even  the  steps  the  Treas- 
ury profwses  to  take  In  this  direction  are  far 
from  enough,  given  the  immensity  of  the 
problem,  but  they  are  probably  as  much  as 
we  can  realistically  hope  to  achieve  at  this 
time. 

The  Nixon  proposals  deserve  support  as  the 
bare  minimum  that  ought  to  be  done.  The 
Treasury  proposals,  plus  Chairman  Mills's 
suggestions  to  reduce  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance,  deserve  wholehearted  sup- 
port, as  the  best  general  program  for  reform 
offered  In  this  generation,  if  not  In  this 
century.  But  no  one  should  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  In  the  long  run  still  more  funda- 
mental reforms  are  necessary  If  the  burdens 
and  benefite  of  the  nation's  economy  are  to 
be  fairly  shared  by  all. 


SUGGESTED     COURSE     FOR    SOME 
COLLEGE  PRESIDENTS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Augiist  6,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
24,  1963,  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference unanimously  adopted  a  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Cold  War  Education 
which  dealt  with  the  foundations  of 
American  freedom  and  the  assault  upon 
it  by  the  international  Communist  move- 
ment. The  report  stated  in  part: 

The  Cold  War  of  Communism  far  outshad- 
ows  any  creation  of  the  Third  Reich.  It  Is 
the  broadest,  most  effective,  political  war- 
fare ever  conducted  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind. Its  aim  is  to  conquer  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  by  use  of  diplomatic  proposals,  eco- 
nomic sorties,  propaganda.  Intimidation, 
sabotage,  terrorism,  support  of  revolution- 
aries in  now-free  countries,  and  by  driving 
wedges  between  the  free-world  allies. 

At  another  point  in  the  report  it  was 
stated  that — 

The  Communist  bloc  is  waging  a  very  real 
war  against  the  free  nations.  He  must  fully 
understand  the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
war  and  of  Communist  objectives. 

The  report  of  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  emphasized  the  utter  neces- 
sity of  education  on  the  Communist 
threat  as  have  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Legion,  the  Veter- 
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ans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  and  other  national 
orgsmizations,  along  wth  national  offi- 
cials and  agencies  of  government. 

It  is  understandable  then  why  the 
Lower-Merion-Narberth  Council  of  Re- 
publican Women,  located  just  outside  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  have  protested  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  leading  functionary  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  to  teach  a  course  on  black 
history  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  in  this 
area.  Apparently  the  women  of  the 
council  have  taken  the  trouble  to  learn 
the  nature  of  the  Communist  movement 
and  its  danger  to  the  American  way  of 
life.  Perhaps  courses  on  this  subject 
should  be  msuidatory  for  college  presi- 
dents such  as  Miss  Katherine  McBrlde, 
Bryn  Mawr's  guiding  light.  I  would  be 
willing  to  bet  that  just  about  any  high 
school  student  in  the  State  of  Florida 
who  has  attended  the  30-hour  manda- 
tory course  on  freedom  versus  commu- 
nism which  that  State  requires  would 
never  make  the  mistake  that  Miss  Mc- 
Bride  made  in  exposing  her  students  to 
the  wiles  of  Herbert  Aptheker. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  pwint 
the  article  "Council  Questions  College's 
Good  Faith  in  Picking  'Red,'  "  frbpa  the 
Main  Line  Chronicle,  of  Ardmore;  Pa., 
of  July  10,  1969: 

Council  Qcxstions  Collecb's  Good  Faith  in 
Picking  "Red" 

A  strong  protest  was  lodged  with  Bryn 
Mawr  College  by  the  Lower  Merlon-Narberth 
Council  of  Republican  Women  against  the 
appointment  of  an  admitted  Communist  to 
lecture  at  the  college. 

Miss  Katherine  McBrlde.  president  of  the 
college,  has  Insisted  that  Dr.  Herbert 
Aptheker  will  teach  only  "black  history"  at 
Bryn  Mawr,  not  Communism. 

Her  naive  explanation  was  called  "sp>ecIous 
reasoning"  by  the  Council.  If  a  lecturer  on 
"black  history"  were  needed,  it  was  p<Mnted 
out,  either  Lincoln  University  or  Cheyney 
College  could  furnish  authoritative  lectur- 
ers: the  college  did  not  have  to  call  in  a 
white  Communist. 

THtTMBING   ITS   NOSE 

The  college  has  been  accused  repeatedly 
of  spawning  and  sponsoring  Red  influences, 
and  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Aptheker  has 
been  taken  as  an  indication  that  Bryn  Mawr 
now  feels  bold  enough  to  thumb  Its  nose 
at  the  community. 

The  defenders  of  the  college  declare  that 
what  Bryn  Mawr  does  on  campuf  is  of  no 
concern  to  the  community,  and  that  "aca- 
demic freedom" — which  others  call  "aca- 
demic arrogance" — must  be  preserved. 

The  Council,  however,  maintains  that  "we 
have  a  legitimate  complaint  against  Bryn 
Mawr  College  for  bringing  such  a  subversive 
Influence  Into  the  community."  Bringing  in 
Communists  has  a  direct  Influence  upon 
"the  attitudes  and  activities  of  the  students 
In  our  secondary  schools." 

Others  who  have  protested  the  appoint- 
ment have  declared  it  to  be  political  in  char- 
acter rather  than  academic,  noting  that  Dr. 
Aptheker  was  Jubilant  over  his  selection  be- 
cause of  what  it  means  to  the  Communist 
Party,  giving  it  status  and  respecteWiity. 

TEXT    OF   LETTCX 

The  Council's  protest  letter  was  sent  to 
both  Miss  McBrlde  and  Judge  Edmund  B. 
Spaeth  Jr.,  head  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  college.   The  letter  follows: 

"We  wish  to  protest  the  appointment  of 
Herbert  Aptheker  as  lecturer  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College. 
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"Tbero  la  a  question  of  conun unity  in- 
volvement In  sucl:.  an  appointment.  Bryn 
MawT  iB  not  pctrt  a'  Lower  Merlon  Township 
of  118  geographical  posi- 
tion In  our  conunlinlty.  Its  policies  have  a 
direct  effect  upon  the  attitudes  and  activities 
of  the  students  in  (Jur  secondary  schools. 

"Since  many  of  l>ur  members  are  parents 
of  students  In  thee^  schools,  we  feel  that  we 
have  a  legitimate  jcomplalnt  against  Biyn 
Mawr  College  for  bringing  such  a  subversive 
Influence  to  our  coi^ununity. 

"To  say  that  Mr.  Aptheker  would  be  here 
simply  for  the  teaching  of  Black  Studies, 
would  be  pecuUarl  f  specious  reasoning.  To 
bring  the  Theorist  of  the  Communist  Party 
Into  our  midst  foi  that  purpose  when  we 
have  Lincoln  Unlvei  slty  and  Cheyney  College 
VJ  draw  from.  Is  for  Bryn  Mawr  College  to 
approach  the  threi  hold  of  the  practice  of 
discrimination  agal  ist  the  Black  Race. 

"The  College  can  no  longer  separate  itoelf 
from  the  Conununlty — the  students  them- 
selves are  too  active  and  the  Student  Body 
too  fluid  to  contain  Its  influence  in  an  Edu- 
cational Island. 

"There  have  been  too  many  instances  of 
student  unrest  at  loth  the  college  and  sec- 
ondary level  to  allcw  the  suasion  of  such  a 
man  to  go  unchallenged. 

"We  aslr  you  to  ;  'eassess  your  decision  In 
this  matter." 

The  letter  Is  slgni  id  by  Mrs.  Earl  B.  Marks, 
president  of  the  Council. 


THE  1969  POLl- 
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OF  ILLINOIS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    rLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O  P  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ends  drew  a  47.7  percent  affirmative  re- 
sponse. 

This  1969  questionnaire  drew  an  18 
percent  response  frcMn  the  Fourth  Illi- 
nois Congressional  District  which  is 
suburban  Chicago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  response  to 
my  questionnaire  demonstrates  the 
healthy  interest  that  citizens  are  dis- 
playing in  current  events  and  I  submit 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record  the  complete 
questionnaire  results: 
The     1969    citizens'    questionnaire    res^ilt.i. 

Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Illinois 
(In  percent] 

1  Do  you  favor  raising  the  amount  retired 
persons  may  earn  without  siirrenderlng  Social 
Security  benefits? 

Yes   -_ 96.4 

No 4.8 

2.  Do  you  believe  a  volunteer  army  can  be 
developed  to  replace  the  draft  when  the  Viet- 
nam War  ends? 

Yes   -. 47.7 

No 52.3 

3.  Do  you  approve  of  the  President's  re- 
quest for  a  6-month  retention  of  the  10% 
surtax? 

Yes 45.1 

No 54.9 

4.  Do  you  favor  development  of  the  modi- 
fled  antl-balllstlc  missile  defense  system? 

Yes    68.3 

No 31.7 

5.  Would  you  support  tax  credit  for  Indus- 
trial plants  to  install  water  and  air  pollution 
control  facilities? 

Yes  64.5 

No ._     35.5 

6.  Do  you  favor  lowering  the  voting  age  to 
18? 

Tes  35.6 

No 64.4 

7.  Should  Red  China  be  admitted  to  the 

UN? 

Yes   29.9 

No .__     70.1 

8.  Do  you  think  law  enforcement  efforts  are 
being  hindered  by  court  decisions? 

Yes 92.4 

No 7.6 

9.  Do  you  favor  proper  enforcement  of  our 
laws  by  the  courts  to  stop  personal  and  group 
destructive  acts? 

Yes  97.7 

No 2.3 

10.  Are  you  In  favor  of  Increasing  Social 
Security  taxes  to  provide  Increased  Social 
Security  benefits? 

Yes 43.3 

No 56.7 
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POWELL  COLORADO  TREK 
HONORED 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OP    NrVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6.  1969 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  today  to  the  hundreds  of 
Nevadans  and  persons  from  other  States 


who  will  be  taking  part  this  coming 
weekend  in  a  pageant  commemorating 
the  tremendous  feat  of  Maj.  John  Wesley 
Powell  and  a  stalwart  crew  of  men  who 
shot  the  Colorado  River  and  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Virgin  River,  their 
termination  point,  August  1869. 

That  was  a  century  ago  this  month, 
August  1969,  that  Major  Powell's  expe- 
dition successfully  came  to  civilization 
once  again  after  over  a  3-month  journey 
through  the  great  Grand  Canyon.  Major 
Powell's  party  started  at  Green  River, 
Wyo.,  May  24,  1869,  to  explore  the  Colo- 
rado River. 

Unknown  dangers  were  ahead  for  these 
men,  and  their  erstwhile  efforts  to 
achieve  the  goal  set  by  Major  Powell  is 
well-documented  today  in  several  texts. 
Perhaps  the  best  one  is  a  book  later  writ- 
ten by  Powell  himself.  While  these  men 
sought  to  conquer  the  mighty  raging 
river  for  the  first  time,  they  undoubtedly 
had  little  time  to  appreciate  the  sci- 
entific value  of  their  journey  which  was 
to  be  told  later  by  the  commander  of  that 
treacherous  inland  voyage. 

Since  the  Powell  expedition,  numerous 
expeditions  have  succeeded  in  passing 
through  the  glorious  river  canyon,  sev- 
eral members  of  these  parties  being  well- 
known  Members  of  Congress  today. 

But  to  Powell  and  his  men  of  1869  goes 
our  tribute  today  and  to  the  organiza- 
tions commemorating  the  event  this  Au- 
gust 9  and  10  weekend.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  acknowledge  these  groups 
which  include:  The  State  of  Nevada,  the 
Nevada  Historical  Society,  the  Nevada 
Park  System,  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  Moapa  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Sierra  Club,  and  the  residents  of  the 
Overton  arm  of  Lake  Meade,  nearby  the 
mouth  of  the  Virgin  River  and  at  Powell's 
termination  point. 


RESULTS  OF   1969  PUBLIC  OFINION 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or   KEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  6.  1969 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  keeping 
with  my  policy  to  actively  solicit  the 
views  and  opinions  of  my  constituents  in 
the  First  Congressional  District  on  cur- 
rent domestic  and  foreign  issues,  I  re- 
cently sent  by  postal  patron  delivery  my 
third  annual  public  opinion  question- 
naire. 

I  am  most  encouraged  by  the  increas- 
ingly higher  percentage  of  returns  each 
year,  reaching  a  high  point  this  year  of 
a  12.4-percent  return  from  among  more 
than  137,000  questionnaires.  This  reflects 
not  only  a  heightened  interest  in  cm  rent 
affairs  but  is  indicative  of  the  growing 
desire  to  communicate  one's  ideas  and 
participate  in  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
esses in  the  Congress. 

Among  those  issues  leading  the  list  in 
terms  of  well-defined  opinions  aie  wel- 
fare reforms,  criminal  justice,  postal 
service,  and  public  pensions.  Of  the  al- 
most 17,000  responses,  82.7  percent  are 
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against  the  Implementation  of  a  system 
of  guarsmteed  armual  incomes;  12  per- 
cent want  the  Post  Office  Department 
reorganized  as  a  Government-owned  cor- 
poration to  operate  on  a  self-supporting 
basis:  88.7  percent  favor  preventive  de- 
tention of  potentially  dangerous  crimi- 
nal defendants,  while  90.9  percent,  the 
highest  majority  on  any  question,  sup- 
port mandatory  sentences  for  convicted 
felons  where  the  use  of  a  firearm  is  in- 
volved; and  76.3  percent  prefer  tying  so- 
cial security,  veterans,  civil  service,  and 
railroad  retirement  benefits  to  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living.  On  one  of  the  more 
controversial  issues,  as  indicated  by  the 
highest  percentage  of  undecided  votes, 
the  deployment  of  the  Safeguard  anti- 
ballistlc-missile  system  is  favored  by  49.4 
percent  of  the  respondents,  while  29.6 
percent  are  opposed  to  the  President's 
proposal. 

Obviously,  these  questions  do  not  cover 
all  of  the  subjects  in  which  my  constitu- 
ents have  expressed  an  interest,  but  they 
do  represent  a  significant  sampling  of 
Important  questions  on  which  there  are 
decided  controversies.  Other\issues  of 
equal  importance,  and  of  no  less  current 
concern,  have  been  dealt  with  in  previous 
questionnaires.  These  responses  have 
proven  to  be  an  invaluable  source  of  in- 
formation from  representative  Ameri- 
cans and,  when  compared  with  the  re- 
sults of  questioimaires  prepared  by  other 
Members,  contribute  significantly  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tabulation  of  my  1969 
public  opinion  questionnaire  follows: 
[Results    In   percent) 

1.  Should  the  Federal  government  develop 
laws  to  help  prevent  strikes  by  public  em- 
ployees? 

Yes — 63.9 

No - — - -—  27.5 

Undecided -     7.7 

No  response 0.  9 

2.  Do  you  favor  lowering  the  voting  age  to 
18? 

Yes — -  34.0 

No 61.  9 

Undecided 3.4 

No  response 0.  7 

3.  Do  you  favor  legislation  which  would 
return  to  the  States  and  local  governments, 
for  use  as  they  see  fit,  a  percentage  of  the 
tax  money  now  collected  In  Federal  Income 
taxes? 

Yes — 67.  8 

No - 21.0 

Undecided 9.  0 

No   response    2.2 

4.  Do  you  believe  the  Federal  government 
should  guarantee  an  annual  Income  to  heads 
of  families,  whether  or  not  they  are  working? 

Yes 10.  5 

No -- 82.7 

Undecided -— 5.  7 

No  response 1. 1 

5.  Do  you  support  the  proposal  to  convert 
the  Post  Office  Into  a  Government-owned 
corporation  to  operate  on  a  self-supporting 
basis? 

Yes 72.  0 

No 16.5 

Undecided 10.2 

No  response 1.3 
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6.  Red  China — Do  you  favor  U.S.  support 
for  admission  of  Peking  to  the  United 
Nations? 

Yea - 33.2 

No 63.  5 

Undecided    12.3 

No  response -     1.0 

7.  Do  you  favor  deployment  of  the  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  System  propoeed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon? 

Yes 49.4 

No 29.8 

Undecided    19.4 

No  response 1.  6 

8.  Do  you  favor  denying  boll  to  criminal 
repeaters  and  narcotics  offenders? 

Yes 88.7 

No 7.  5 

Undecided    2.7 

No  response 1. 1 

9.  Do  you  favor  mandatory  Jail  sentences 
for  the  use  of  firearms  by  a  convicted  felon? 

Yes 90.9 

No -     4.3 

Undecided    3.5 

No  response 1.3 

10.  Do  you  favor  tying  Social  Security, 
Railroad  Retirement,  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Veterans  benefits  to  Increases  In 
the  cost  of  living? 

Yes 76.3 

No 13.9 

Undecided 8.4 

No  response 1.4 

Source:  Tabulation  prepared  electronically 
by  Capitol  Computer  Research,  Inc.,  Box  271, 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22313;  a  private,  non- 
federal organization. 


COLLEGE   STUDENTS  BASICALLY 
SOUND 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  seldom 
read  much  good  news  of  any  kind,  and 
we  are  constantly  beseiged  with  a  bad 
"press"  from  college  student  disorders. 
With  this  in  mind,  I  submit  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record  the  following  Associated 
Press  dispatch — it  is  good  news  about  the 
college  students  of  today. 

We  have  been  overwhelmed  with  the 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  militant  mi- 
nority— at  the  expense  of  the  serious  stu- 
dent who  "attends  classes,  goes  to 
church,  and  plans  to  get  ahead  just  as 
his  father  did  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago." 

It  is  time  to  give  recognition  to  the  col- 
lege people  who  make  their  grades — not 
headlines,  as  known  by  the  following 
article: 

Great  Majoettt  op  Students  Basically 
Sound   Cftizens 

New  York  (AP). — The  militant  minority 
may  occupy  the  campus  building  and  the 
headlines,  but  today's  average  college  man 
attends  classes,  goes  to  church  and  plans  to 
get  aheeul  just  as  his  father  did  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago. 

Not  only  are  brick-wielding  dissidents  rare 
among  today's  college  population,  but  most 
students  say  American  society  Is  "basically 
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sound."  Only  9  per  cent  of  all  students  could 
be  classed  as  "revolutlonartee"  ^Ilevlng  that 
existing  institutions  should  be  scrapped  and 
replaced. 

So  reports  a  nationwide  survey  of  student 
and  alunml  attitudes  conducted  by  Roper 
Research  Associates  and  commissioned  by 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey)  During  winter 
1968  1,500  students  and  almost  700  alunml 
were  interviewed. 

"I  found  It  a  rather  encouraging  study," 
said  Burns  Roper,  president  of  the  research 
firm.  "There  was  a  good  deal  of  criticism  of 
the  system,  but  it  was  mostly  'let's  change 
the  system  from  within'  rather  than  'let's 
overthrow  it.'  " 

Some  conclusions  of  the  Roper  study: 

Less  than  one-fourth  of  college  students 
have  smoked  marijuana  and  only  3  per  cent 
have  tried  LSD.  About  46  per  cent  would  like 
to  make  marijuana  legal  and  7  per  cent  favor 
legal  sanctions  for  L£D. 

Belief  In  some  form  of  god  was  voiced  by 
about  60  per  cent  of  college  students.  Forty 
per  cent  of  the  freshmen  and  3  per  cent  of 
seniors  said  they  believed  In  the  orthodox 
"Supreme  Being  who  created  the  earth  and 
who  rewards  and  punishes  everyone." 

Two-thirds  of  unmarried  male  seniors  said 
they  have  had  sexual  relations  with  one  or 
more  women  to  date — half  the  freshmen 
have. 

Although  about  a  third  of  college  students 
plan  to  go  into  the  military  after  graduation, 
almost  as  many  wish  to  avoid  the  draft — 25 
percent  by  legal  means  and  2  per  cent 
by  any  means  Including  a  stint  In  federal 
prison  if  necessary. 

Not  only  are  college  students  "squarer" 
than  many  worried  parents  believed,  they  are 
also  more  probuslness  than  had  been  as- 
sumed. Most  plan  careers  in  business  and  in- 
dustry. Careers  in  education,  pirofesslonal 
work  and  government  service  followed  In 
that  order. 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMTTTEE   ON 
REORGANIZATION 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  4,  1969 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  en- 
couraging to  leam  of  the  progress  which 
is  being  made  by  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  on  legislative  reor- 
ganization bills.  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  SisK)  for  his  interest  and  leader- 
ship in  pursuing  this  important  sub- 
ject. 

As  sponsor  of  one  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion bills  <H.R.  9331)  now  under  study 
by  the  subcommittee,  I  hope  that  public 
hearings  soon  will  be  scheduled  on  these 
measures. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  pro- 
posed congressional  reforms  are  long 
overdue.  It  has  been  23  years  since  the 
last  major  reorganization  legislation  was 
approved  by  Congress.  In  view  of  the  sig- 
nificant social,  economic,  and  technologi- 
cal changes,  it  is  clear  that  the  1946  act 
does  not  address  itself  to  the  problems 
of  the  1960"s  and  1970's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Congress 
must  tackle  this  matter  of  reorganiza- 
tion so  that  we  are  prepared  to  face  the 
coming  decade  with  competence  and  as- 
surance. 
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REMARKS  OP  I  MAJ.  OEN.  R.  McC. 
TOMPKINS  A^  THE  ANNUAL  NAVY 
LEAGUE  MEiETINO,  PARRIS  IS- 
LAND. B.C.      1 


HON.  L.  IHENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SO^mi   CABOLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0P  REPRESENTATIVES 

WednesdO'g.  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  aouse  the  very  thought- 
ful and  especially  well  delivered  address 
by  MaJ.  Oen.  R.  McC.  Tompkins  at  the 
Navy  League  annual  meeting  at  Parris 
Island.  S.C,  on  June  20. 

General  Tomi^dns  in  his  lucid  way 
focuses  attention  on  some  important 
considerations  o|  American  sea  power 
and  equally  crucial  considerations  con- 


cerning the  place 
em  American  life 
pride  of  the  men 


of  the  military  in  mod- 
He  speaks  with  great 

he  has  served  with  in 
his  career  of  over  30  years  and  reminds 
us  of  the.  honored  place  that  the  mili- 
tary proiession  siould  have  among  us. 
His  address  follows: 


Opening  Remarks 
Meeting  at  Parr^ 
Maj.  Gen.  R.  Mc<$ 
1969 


AT  Navy  League  Annual 

Island,  S.C,  Made  bt 

Tompkins,  on  June  20, 


vgas 


diessed 
a  ad 


flna-iclers 


present  »cl 


Mr.   Chairman, 
Ung.    Mr.    Plrth, 
Mo68,  MaJ.  Gen. 
giiished  military 
guests,  ladles  and 

I  am  most  happy 
be  with  you  here 
formal  gathering  I 
country   since    that 
1967   at  La  Tal   Inn 
was  shortly  before 
and  the  occasion 
Night — but  I  dldn 
tlon  I  had  from  my 
Secretary,  my  own 
Aide  was  that  sporta 
prlate.  Thus  it  camp 
pointed  night  while 
Ing  my  trusty  staff 
the  ladles  smartly 
brocade     dresses, 
smartly-cut  lounge 
by  well-dressed 
then-Commanding 
and  his  lady 
they  Joined  the  partt 
and  skirt  and  loafefs 
in  a  tasty  costume 
riding   coat   and   a 
sparrows  among 
pltallty   and 
fortonlans.  we  were 
one  mentioned  our 

Tonight,     as    you 
the  precaution  of 
Now,  no  matter  whajt 
mutter  something 
Service  and  other 

I  can  tell  you  that 
I've  found  myself  1 
precarious  positions, 
have  filled  me  with 
tlon  that  I  feel  right 

I  understand  from 
job  Is  to  talk  to  you. 

And  I  further 
to  listen  to  me. 

I  can  only  hope 
job  before  I  finish 

But  I  want  you  to 
good   many   hours 
might  say  that  woul^ 
tlon.   I've   discarded 
because  I  know 
time  for  a  long-wind^ 


Peitross, 
leaders. 


kindness 


Shuman.  Mr.  Keyser- 
R^ar   Adm.    Hare    and    Mr. 
and  other  dlfetln- 
other  distinguished 
gentlemen: 
to  be  home  again  and  to 
lonight.  This  is  the  first 
4ave  attended  in  the  Low 
memorable    evening   in 
at  Prlpp   Island.   That 
went  out  to  Viet  Nam, 
Military  Appreciation 
know  it.  The  informa- 
Chlef  of  Staff,  the  Staff 
p|ersonal  secretary  and  my 
clothes  would  be  appro- 
about  that  on  the  ap- 
all  of  Beaufort — includ- 
-arrlved  at  the  Inn  with 
In  mink  stoles  and 
the     gentlemen     in 
lults  of  the  type  favored 
in  New  York — the 
general  of  Parris  Island 
a  curious  spectacle  as 
Julie  had  on  a  sweater 
I  had  arrayed  myself 
based  on  an  old  tweed 
>olo  shirt.   We   felt  like 
But  with  the  hos- 
so    typical   of   Beau- 
made  welcome  and  no 
astonishing  costumes, 
can     see.     I've     taken 
wearing  a  white  uniform, 
happens,  I  can  always 
^bout   exigencies   of  the 
clap-trap, 
several  times  in  my  life 
rather  hazardous  and 
None  of  them,  however, 
:)ulte  the  same  treplda- 
low. 
Mr.  Keyserling  that  my 

understand  that  your  Job  Is 

th  at  you  don't  finish  your 
mi  ae. 


pea.  locks. 


similar  i 


know  that  I've  spent  a 

t^ing  to  decide  what  I 

be  worth  your  atten- 

several   favorite   topics 

perf^tly  well  that  this  Is  no 

discourse  of  glittering 
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generalities  shot  through  with  golden  thread* 
of  the  obvious.  And  I  don't  propose  to  dip 
into  my  not  inconsiderable  stock  of  ollcbes 
and  platitudes  to  extol  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps.  The  record  of  the  Corps  will 
have  to  stand  on  its  own  merits. 

But  while  I  was  doing  all  thU  meditating, 
one  fact  kept  nagging  at  me  until  I  decided 
to  discuss  It  with  you  here  tonight. 

Just  a  few  months  ago  there  came  to  my 
desk — the  report  of  the  Seapower  SubctMn- 
mlttee  of  the  House  Anped  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

This  vital  survey,  directed  by  the  Chairman 
In  September  of  1968,  lays  it  right  on  the  line. 
It  shows,  in  excrutlatlng  detail  that  we,  the 
world's  greatest  naval  power,  have  let  things 
slide  backwards  to  an  alarming  degree.  The 
average  age  of  our  ships,  the  lack  of  planned 
replacements,  the  unavailability  of  necessary 
spare  parts  for  obsolescent  ships,  and  a  host 
of  related  factors  have  placed  us  in  a  most 
serious  posture. 

I  know  that  you  are  all  familiar  with  this 
vital  report.  It  Is  unemotional,  factual — and 
completely  frightening  in  the  evidence  It 
presents. 

I  shall  content  myself  with  reading  only 
three  short  sentences.  First.  tTie  final  sen- 
tence In  Section  605,  under  the  heading  "U.S. 
Naval  Strategy": 

"Without  a  strong  and  modern  Navy,  which 
permits  many  additional  choices  In  inter- 
national affairs,  the  United  States  could  find 
Itself  in  a  position  of  being  unable  to  carry 
out  commitments  or  of  paying  too  high  a 
price  to  do  so." 

And  two  sections  under  the  heading  '"Con- 
clusions'": 

Section  801:  "The  US.  Navy  Is  in  a  serious 
condition  primarily  because  of  the  age  of  its 
ships." 

Section  802:  "That  the  Navy  Is  as  effective 
as  It  is  now  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  efforts 
and  the  devoUon  to  duty  of  Its  officers  and 
men." 

I  would  like  to  re-emphasize  that  final  sec- 
tion. That  our  ships  keep  going,  under  the 
burden  of  operational  commitments  more  se- 
vere than  any  '"peacetime"  Navy  has  ever 
experienced  is  indeed  a  great  tribute.  And  It 
comes  about  by  the  hard  work  and  leadership 
of  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  career 
officers  and  enlisted  men.  coupled  with  the 
Innate  pride  and  patriotism  of  the  majority 
of  the  willing,  if  non-career,  personnel  who 
man  them. 

But  it  Is  the  career  men,  officers  and  en- 
listed alike,  who  are  the  key  to  our  success 
in  continuing  to  operate  under  today's  ter- 
ribly difficult  conditions.  If  cost-effectiveness 
ever  got  around  to  considering  these  men 
they  would  be  found  to  be  one  of  America's 
great  bargains.  The  only  trouble  is  that  there 
are  not  enough  men  such  as  these.  And.  be- 
cause this  is  so,  in  the  long  haul  the  ablUty 
of  the  Navy  to  serve  national  policy  to  the 
full  potential  of  sea  power  can  only  dlnUnlsh. 
The  ship-biUlding  and  modernization  pro- 
gram envisaged  by  the  Chairman  will  ensure, 
we  pray,  that  by  the  1980's  the  United  States 
should  have  the  required  fleet  of  about  850 
ships  of  modern  design  and  construction. 

But  what  about  the  officers  and  men  to 
take  them  to  sea,  to  sail  them,  to  fight  them, 
and  to  do  all  the  other  things  required? 
Never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
hard  core  of  professionals  who  are  the  in- 
dlspenslble  element  In  training  the  citizen 
who  serves  temporarily.  You  will  recall 
that  as  late  as  1940,  the  U.S.  Navy  numbered 
160,997  men.  By  1945,  it  numbered  3,380,- 
817 — an  expansion  of  over  20  times.  It  was 
that  hard  core  of  professionals  who  made 
this  possible. 

Someone  once  said:  "A  profession  is 
neither  a  hobby  nor  an  enthusiasm.  It  is  not 
something  embarked  on  In  an  emergency, 
however  necessary  at  times  that  may  be.  A 
profession  Is  something  to  which  you  give 
your  life. " 

And  It  is  one  of  the  Inescapable  facts  of 
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this  decade  that  fewer  and  fewer  young  men 
are  attracted  to  a  military  career,  to  adopt 
It  as  their  profession,  to  spend  their  useful 
life  following  the  Flag.  The  appeal  of  a  mlU- 
tary  career  is  verging  on  an  all-time  low. 
Thousands  of  fine  young  Americans  serve 
their  obligated  service  gallantly  and  without 
complaint.  But  to  make  a  career  out  of  it? — 
"no  thank  you"  at  best,  or  "don't  be  sUly" 
more  frequently. 

Why  is  it  that  young  men  who  have  proven 
themselves  In  battle,  are  unwilling  to  become 
career  men  in  one  of  the  Services? 

There  is,  understanably,  a  national  weari- 
ness with  the  unending  atmosphere  of  war 
and  crisis.  It  has  gone  on  for  a  long  time — a 
perpetual  dark  shadow  over  American  life. 
And  concurrently  there  has  grown  up  a  not 
Inconsiderable  body  of  opinion  In  this  coun- 
try that  believes  the  wretched  military,  by 
some  legerdemain,  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  mess. 

These  are  not  my  opinions  alone — the  uni- 
lateral opinions  of  an  aging  professional.  Par 
from  it. 

On  4  June  1969,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  addressed  the  graduating  class  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy  in  Colorado  Springs. 
Among  many  other  things,  President  Nixon 
said: 

"...  It  is  open  season  on  the  Armed  Forces 
.  .  .  The  military  profession  is  derided  In 
some  of  the  so-called  best  circles  In  America. 
Patriotism  is  considered  by  some  to  be  a 
backward  fetish  of  the  uneducated  and  un- 
sophisticated." 

And  this  from  a  reecnt  editorial  In  the 
Washington  Post : 

"It  is  common  now  to  hear  'the  military' 
called  to  account  for  all  that  has  gone  wrong 
with  the  economy  or  the  state  of  domestic 
tranquility.  Somehow  a  monster  has  been 
created  in  our  midst  and  now.  It  is  said,  that 
the  monster  must  be  slain.  All  of  It  is  so 
easy — and  so  uncomfortably  reminiscent  of 
Joe  McCarthy's  sly  attacks  on  the  State  De- 
partment. Generals,  the  theory  goee,  are  more 
murderous  than  the  rest  of  us;  more  war- 
mongering, crueler.  It  is  made  more  compli- 
cated by  the  undeniable  fact  that  'the  mili- 
tary mind'  does  exist,  that  a  battalion  com- 
mander's perception  of  his  mission  is  different 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  us." 

For  as  many  years  as  I  can  recall — and 
they  Inevitably  become  more  and  more — that 
term  the  "military  mind"  has  been  used  in  a 
critical  sense. 

The  fact  that  a  battalion  commander's 
perception  of  his  mission  undoubtedly  will 
be  different  from  that  of  someone  who  bears 
no  responsibility  is  perfectly  natural— it 
couldn't  be  any  other  way.  And  by  the  same 
token  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candle- 
stick-maker— each  in  his  chosen  field — will 
perceive  his  task  in  the  light  of  his  training, 
knowledge,  and  experience. 

But  I  am  certain  that.  If  you  asked  at 
random  a  dozen  people  what  the  term  "the 
military  mind"  meant  to  them,  the  defini- 
tions could  scacrely  be  called  complimentary. 
At  best — to  many  people — the  term  denotes  a 
rigid,  unimaginative,  narrowmlnded  stuffed- 
shirt  type,  overly  preoccupied  with  unim- 
portant minutiae,  totally  concerned  with  an 
archaic  type  of  existence  who  probably 
couldn't  get  along  in  civilian  life. 

Cartoonists  usually  depict  the  military 
mind  as  residing  in  a  gross,  venal,  medal-en- 
crusted slob,  pop-eyed,  greedy,  and  obviously 
without  a  redeeming  trait. 

This  attitude  is  a  great  pity  because  it  Is 
so  far  from  the  truth.  But  it  is  apparently 
what  many  people  believe  and  it  accounts. 
In  no  small  measure,  for  the  reluctance  of 
young  men  to  embark  on  a  career  In  the  pro- 
fession of  worms. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  quite  dif- 
ferent. Perhaps  General  Shepherd  put  the 
record  straight  when,  in  the  course  of  testi- 
fying before  Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  on  7  Feb- 
ruary 1955,  he  said: 
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"Tliere  is  no  more  honorable  profession 
than  a  career  spent  In  the  service  of  one's 
Country.  The  military  profession  is  founded 
upon  Ideals  of  devotion  to  duty,  acceptance 
of  responsibility,  and  absolute  loyalty.  Such 
a  career  demands  of  those  who  follow  It  com- 
plete dedication  to  these  unselfish  principles. 
There  are  individuals  who  accept  service  to 
their  Country  primarily  for  the  intangible 
rewards  that  follow  such  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion." 

Let  me  repeat  some  of  those  archaic 
phrases : 

■Devotion  to  duty." 
"Acceptance  of  responsibility." 
■'Absolute  loyalty." 
"Complete  dedication." 
"Unselfish  principles." 
"Intangible  rewards." 
"Loyalty  and  devotion." 
These  are   the  qualities,  gentlemen,  that 
I  believe  are  typical  of  the  so-called  military 
mind.  And  if  that  be  so,  and  every  experience 
of  my  service  life  proves  It  to  be  so,  then  I 
say  "Thank  God  for  the  military  mind." 

For  over  30  years,  I  have  had  the  honor  as 
a  professional  Marine  of  following  our  Flag 
all  over  the  world.  And  long  before  my  time, 
other  men  followed  that  Flag  and  fought  for 
It  and  all  it  stands  for.  But  all  of  us — 1776 
and  1969 — have  one  thing  In  common  and 
that  is  an  unequivocable  belief  in  the  United 
States.  For  better  or  for  worse,  it  is  OUR 
Country. 

And  I  cannot  understand  how  there  could 
be  Americans  who.  In  President  Nixon's  ovm 
words,  consider  patriotism  the  backward 
fetish  of  the  uneducated  and  unsophisti- 
cated. Something  is  badly  out  of  focus. 

But  all  our  people  should  understand  ex- 
actly what  It  is  that  this  country  of  ours  is 
facing — now  and  in  the  future. 

We — the  United  States — by  default  rather 
than  by  choice — find  ourselves  with  the  fate 
of  the  20th  century  In  our  hands.  With 
Britain's  decline,  our  burdens  become  greater 
and  more  inescapable.  Ho  Chi  Minh  has 
stated  that  Viet  Nam  Is  the  first  of  the  wars 
of  liberation  and  others  will  follow  when 
they  have  won  Viet  Nam. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  the  Armed  Services  of  the 
United  States  will  be  called  upon  to  serve  in 
parts  of  the  globe  as  yet  undreamed  of. 
Granted  that  It  might  be  rather  old- 
fashioned  to  mention  it  In  this  day  and  age, 
but  we  may  find  a  parallel  In  the  19th  cen- 
tury for  our  present  requirement  to  fight 
limited  wars. 

Between  1824  and  1901,  the  British  Army 
fought  in  some  29  wars  and  campaigns  that 
have  been  officially  dignified  by  names.  And 
there  were  hundreds  of  other  bitter  little 
fights  that  went  on  In  the  most  improbable 
places  and  were  never  considered  of  sufficient 
stature  to  be  listed  in  the  approved  battle 
honors.  But  a  man  can  get  killed  Just  as  dead 
at  a  trail-crossing  on  the  Kyber  Pass  as  ever 
he  can  in  the  Argonne  or  Normandy  or  Khe 
Sanb.  He  Just  has  less  company. 

But  this  was  the  type  of  burden  that  Great 
Britain  had  to  carry — and  now  the  burden  is 
ours.  The  British  Army  and  the  Royal  Navy 
have  marched  and  sailed  over  the  horizon 
and  Into  the  pages  of  history.  They  are  only 
a  token  force  of  a  gallant  people. 

And  we  shoulder  this  burden  at  a  time 
of  unrest  and  dissent  that  has  not  been  seen 
in  this  beloved  Country  of  ours  since  those 
tragic  years  between  1860  and   1865. 

We  are  fighting  this  bitter  expensive  war 
In  Viet  Nam.  The  reasons  for  our  involve- 
ment go  back  20-22-24  years,  depending  on 
how  you  reckon  these  things.  But  there's 
no  sense  in  hashing  them  over  now.  The 
fact  is — we're  there. 

I  can  tell  you  though  that  this  Coun- 
try has  never  been  Involved  in  a  task  more 
difficult  than  the  one  we're  facing  in  Viet 
Nam.  And  It  Is  a  task  that  places  a  heavy 
burden  on  our  younger  generation. 
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Wars,  you  know,  are  fought  mainly  by 
young  men — the  rlfiemen  and  their  lieuten- 
ants. They  are  the  ones  who  go  forward  to 
the  point  of  contact  where  war  Is  girt  with 
horrors.  And  these  young  men — age  18  to 
23,  perhaps — endure  these  horrors  and  over- 
come them  along  with  the  reasonable 
promptings  of  fear  and  the  yearnings  of  the 
belly  and  do  what  has  to  be  done. 

And  while  the  lieutenant  and  his  men  are 
facing  the  terrible  realities  of  life  and  death 
in  some  stinking  rice  paddy,  we're  treated 
to  some  pretty  curious  spectacles  here  at 
home  where  on  :  can  safely  Indulge  In  all 
kinds  of  irrational  activities. 

There  are  the  Infragrant  ylpple  packs  cat- 
erwauling that  America  Is  200  years  mis- 
taken. 

Then  that  Irrational,  irresponsible  minor- 
ity of  non-people  people  whose  sole  product 
is  division,  whose  single  achievement  Is  the 
treasonable  encouragement  of  the  enemy — 
collect  blood  for  the  Viet  Cong,  praise  Ho 
Chi  Mlnb,  and  dishonor  the  American  Flag. 
And  we  then  have  certain  circles  that 
choose  to  euphemlze  such  treason  as  the 
"peace  movement,"  mass  criminality  as  "dem- 
onstration," and  exhlbltlonistlc  anarchy  as 
"protest"  and  ""dissent". 

It  might  be  well  for  some  of  our  fellow 
citizens  to  understand,  as  James  Mill  said, 
that  war  is  an  ugly  thing,  but  it  is  not  the 
ugliest  of  things.  The  decayed  and  degraded 
state  of  moral  and  patriotic  feeling  that 
thinks  nothing  Is  worth  war  Is  much  worse. 
The  man  who  has  nothing  for  which  he  is 
willing  to  fight,  who  cares  for  nothing  more 
than  his  own  personal  safety,  is  a  miserable 
creatixre  who  has  no  chance  of  being  free  un- 
less made  and  kept  so  by  the  exertions  of 
better  men  than  himself. 

Somewhere  there  Is  a  long  line  of  sUent 
men  who  probably  watch  with  consternation 
and  amazement  what  we  are  doing  to  this 
Country  and  to  ovuselves.  They  are  the  "Bet- 
ter Men"  who  helped  secure  our  Nation  in 
battles  large  and  small  from  the  earliest  days 
down  through  almost  200  years  of  our  history. 
Those  half-forgotten  actions  such  as 
Brandywine  and  Trenton  and  Yorktown;  San 
Jacinto  and  Chapultepec;  EH  Caney;  Belleau 
Woods,  Soissons,  Blanc  Mount,  St.  Mihlel  and 
the  Argonne. 

And  in  our  own  memory  and  experience, 
the  great  battles  of  World  War  U  and  the 
bitter  fighting  in  Korea. 

And  today  those  ""Better  Men"  are  the  men 
who  carry  that  lonely,  heavy  burden  In  Viet 
Nam  where  there  are  no  40-hour  weeks  and 
no  campus  riots. 

We  say  that  a  tour  of  duty  In  Viet  Nam  for 
a  Marine  is  13  months.  And  so  It  Is.  But  thxis 
far  In  this  war  there  are  over  11,000  Marines 
who  won't  be  completing  their  normal  tours. 
They  were  killed  In  action. 

They  didn't  stage  sit-down  strikes.  They 
went  because  they  deemed  It  their  duty — 
whatever  that  might  mean  to  you.  They  went 
because  their  Country  needed  them  there. 

They  went  for  the  guys  with  the  long  hair 
and  the  protest  signs,  the  draft-card  burners, 
the  hippies,  the  anti-everythlng  people  who 
have  nothing  better  to  do. 

They  went  for  all  the  men  who  have  fought 
gallantly  on  many  battlefields  to  keep  oiu* 
Country  free. 

They  went  for  all  Americans — including 
those  who  have  abdicated  their  privilege  of 
being  ar  American. 

They  went  because  they  were  men  and, 
being  such,  they  carried  the  burden  of  the 
Free  World  on  their  young  shoulders. 

The  Navy  League  could  do  no  greater  serv- 
ice for  the  Naval  Establishment,  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  the  United  States  than  to  ensure 
that  the  people  of  this  Country  understand 
and  appreciate  why  it  is  those  wretched  peo- 
ple in  uniform  are  doing  their  best  to  carry 
out  the  orders  of  the  President. 

If  and  when  people  comprehend  the  deadly 
realities  of  the  confrontation  going  on  today 
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In  Viet  Nam — and  where  tomorrow,  God 
only  knows — then,  and  only  then,  will  fight- 
ing men  be  accorded  the  respect  they  bo 
richly  deserve. 


LOS    ANGELES    FAMILY    PLANNING 
COUNCIL  OFF  TO  GOOD  START 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  last  January's  report  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Committee  on  Population  and 
Family  Planning,  one  of  the  more  im- 
mediate problems  presented  was  that  of 
the  approximately  5  million  women 
throughout  this  country  who  are  finan- 
cially imable  to  receive  adequate  family 
planning  services. 

Over  150,000  of  that  5  million 
total  reside  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  and 
they  are  now  beginning  to  get  proper 
information  and  services  through  the 
newly  established  Regional  Family  Plan- 
ning Council.  Already,  in  the  first  3 
months  of  this  yesu",  the  coimcil's  out- 
reach program  brought  in  about  4,000 
new  patients. 

I  commend  Dr.  Richard  Sanville,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Re- 
gional Family  Planning  Council,  for  the 
excellent  work  his  group  is  now  doing. 
I  believe  that  other  areas — both  urban 
and  rural — could  use  the  Los  Angeles 
program  as  a  model  for  increased  efforts 
in  this  crucial  section.  And,  to  do  so,  it 
means  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  vastly  enlarge  its  commitments. 

According  to  the  President's  Commit- 
tee report,  for  fiscal  1970  at  least  $60  mil- 
lion should  be  allocated  for  such  services 
if  there  is  to  be  any  effect  upon  the  key 
5  million  lower  income  women.  However, 
when  the  House  approved  the  funding 
for  these  programs  last  week,  only  aroimd 
$45  million  was  targeted  for  family  plan- 
ning services. 

Underf unding  family  plarming  services 
rates  as  false  economy.  The  gap  is  widen- 
ing between  persons  who  can  afford  such 
services  and  those  who  cannot,  and  that 
gap  deepens  even  more  when  we  are  faced 
with  the  tautology  that  the  birth  rate  is 
highest  in  those  areas  where  income 
levels  are  lowest. 

As  it  now  stands,  even  the  prospect  of 
spending  the  allocated  $45  million  is  dim, 
since  these  services  are  covered  by  statu- 
tory expenditure  controls.  Congress  must 
give  family  planning  services  the  high 
priority  indicated  by  President  Nixon  in 
his  population  control  message  last 
month. 

The  July  23  Los  Angeles  Times  carried 
a  significant  article  about  the  Los  An- 
geles Regional  Ftynily  Planning  Council, 
and  I  now  insert  that  article  into  the 
Record  at  this  point:     ^ 

Birth  Control  Being  Mobilized  Here 
(By  Jean  Murphy) 

Death  control  without  birth  control  is  lead- 
ing the  wca-Id  to  disaster. 

On  that  assumption,  a  unique  attack  on 
the  problem  of  too  many  pregnancies  has 
been  initiated  in  Lox  Angeles.  Said  Richard 
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SanvUle,  executive  dl  ■ector  of  the  Los  Angelea 
Re^onal  Family  Planning  Council: 

"Most  of  tbe  probl#ms  of  our  ttmes— smog, 
water  i>ollutlon,  poverty,  violence,  crime,  con- 
gestion— Are  all  caused  by  the  fact  that  we're 
practicing  death  control  (I.e.  Improved  medi- 
cal care  for  the  elderly,  longer  life  spans) 
without  birth  contrc^. 

"A  couple  with  three  children  have  more 
than  their  share.  No  ane  should  do  more  than 


reproduce    himself, 
absolute  disaster. 

"We   need   some 
like  Mr.  Nixon,  to 
again,   'Listen,   world 
In  space  we  live  on 


therwlse,   we're   facing 

iportant  world  figure, 
up  and  say  again  and 
this  beautiful  Island 
no  longer  going  to  be 


beautiful  because  wet  can  no  longer  support 
the  number  of  people  who  are  here  and  who 
are  going  to  be  heri  and  we've  got  to  do 
something  about  lt."T 

(President  Nixon,  (everal  days  after  San- 
TlUe's  statement,  called  for  a  flve-year  pro- 
gram of  making  blrtlt  control  help  available 
to  all  American  women  of  childbearlng  age. 
"I  promptly  wrote  tUe  President  a  letter  of 
approbation — with  cne  qualification:  the 
time  has  passed  when  we  can  afford  not  to 
Infringe  upon  peoplejs  religious  convictions 
or  personal  wishes.  TUe  world  la  on  the  brink 
of  disaster,"  SanvUle  ^Id.) 

It's  almaet  too  lafle  for  us  to  solve  the 
problem;  1^- depend]  on  every  man  and 
woman  .  .  .  We  bav«  lived  at  the  golden 
moment.  FYom  here  sn  in,  the  way  things 
are.   it's  going  to  be  all  downhill. 

"We're  using  up  oir  resources  as  though 
there  were  no  tomorrnw.  Sure,  the  earth  can 
support  more  people  Dn  a  subsistence  level, 
but  we're  talking  abcut  the  quality  of  life. 
"It's  a  worldwide  smergency  and  every- 
body piissyfoota  around  it.  Even  the  term 
family  planning  is  a  euphemism.  It  should 
be  called  birth  contro  or  conception  control 
or  population  control.  We  ought  to  say  what 
we  mean." 

Birth  control  Is  the  concern  of  the  Re- 
gional Faxnily  Planning  Council,  now  In  its 
first  year  of  operation  and.  SanvUle  said,  tbe 
only  one  of  its  kind  In  the  country. 

"Before  last  Novem  )er,  our  area  had  dis- 
parate. Isolated  cUnl(s.  There  was  no  co- 
ordination. Some  recognized  that  this  was 
an  Inefficient  way  to  get  a  big  Job  done," 
he  said.  The  council  w  is  formed  and  funding 
obtained  from  the  OiBce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunities. 8450  000  f ( ir  the  first  year,  nearly 
$1  mUllon  for  the  year  beginning  Oct.  1. 

"Our  goal  la  to  sulistantlally  reduce  the 
Incidence  of  unwanted  pregnancies.  Infant 
deaths,  stlUblrths,  pmmature  babies,  abor- 
tions and  illegitimate  births  and  to  make  a 
significant  contribution  toward  complete 
health  care  for  the  medically  Ipdlgent;  our 
goal  is  to  raise  the  s;andard  of  living  and 
the  health  level  of  the  population."  SanvUle 
said. 

DELEGATK   AGENCIES 

Under  the  council's  umbrella,  there  are 
nine  delegate  agencies,  33  birth  control  clin- 
ics. 20  physicians  in  pri  vate  practice  in  South 
Central  Los  Angeles  an  1  Operation  Outreach. 

"Our  outreach  and  education  program  is 
based  on  door-knockln;,"  SanvUle  explained. 
"Outreach  workers  ar;  mature,  indigenous 
women  who  know  wt  at  having  too  many 
babies  can  mean." 

In  [x>verty  areas,  the  workers  go  from  door 
to  door:  they  visit  motiiers  in  hospitals;  they 
address  groups;  they  attend  kaffeeklatsches. 
SanviUe  credits  Outieach  with  bringing 
about  4,000  new  patients  into  birth  control 
clinics  in  the  first  three  months  of  1969. 

"Our  biggest  stumb  ing  block  is  lack  of 
information,"  said  Mjs.  Joyce  Henderson, 
public  health  nurse  all  1  assistant  director  of 
Outreach. 

SanvUle  agreed  that  gnorance  spawns  un- 
wanted babies. 

"It  happens  right  b(  re  In  Los  Angeles:  a 
woman  has  a  baby  and  literally  doesn  t  know 
why. 
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"Once,  we  went  Into  a  home  where  the 
woman  was  pregnant  with  her  fifth  child. 
Her  husband  bad  threatened  to  leave  her  be- 
cause he  couldnt  support  more  children 
and  she  was  crying.  'You  didn't  have  to  have 
It.  you  know,'  we  said.  But  we  were  three 
months  too  late;  neither  she  nor  her  hus- 
band had  known  that  pregnancy  can  be 
prevented." 

The  councU's  "target  area"  Is  comprised  of 
154,500  women  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
45  who  meet  OEO  poverty  guidelines. 

"We  had  hoped  to  reach  between  5%  and 
10%  the  first  year,  but  with  our  present 
momentum,  we'll  exceed  our  expectations," 
SanvUle  said.  For  such  women,  counseling, 
examination  and  contraceptives  are  free. 

"A  millionaire  can  get  a  smallpox  vaccina- 
tion free.  Any  couple  should  be  given  a  con- 
traceptive free."  SanvUle  said. 

The  council  considers  the  intrauterine  de- 
vice and  the  pill  the  most  effectlce  contracep- 
tives. 

Although  the  overall  birth  rate  In  Los 
Angeles  County  is  declining,  the  pressures 
created  by  too  many  unwanted,  uncared  for 
babies  continue  to  be  acute  In  some  poverty 
areas. 

According  to  Dr.  Carl  Coffelt,  chief  of  the 
maternal  health  division  of  the  County 
Health  Department,  the  countywlde  birth 
rate  is  17,8,  the  number  of  live  births  per 
1,000  populaUon  per  year.  In  the  Northeast 
health  district,  the  rate  is  27.4;  In  the  East. 
25,5;  in  the  Southeast.  22;  in  Santa  Monica 
West,  13.3. 

DEATH     RATE 

The  infant  death  rate  In  the  Southeast 
district  is  29,1  compared  to  19.1  countywlde. 
The  maternal  death  rate  in  the  Southeast 
is  8.1   compared  to  2.5  countywlde. 

"It  is  significant  that  those  areas  with 
high  birth  rates  also  have  high  rates  of  both 
infant  and  maternal  mortality,  morbidity 
and  other  related  health  problems,"  Dr.  Cof- 
felt said.  "PamUy  planning  Is  an  effective  way 
to  reduce  Infant  death  rates." 

SanvUle,  who  holds  a  master's  degree  in 
public  health  from  UCLA,  was  administrator 
of  Central  City  Community  Mental  Health 
Center  before  Joining  the  council.  He  has 
worked  with  family  planning  in  South 
America  and  the  Caribbean  as  well  as  in  Los 
Angeles  for  10  years. 

Council  offices  are  located  at  1636  W.  8th 
St.  The  address  and  telephone  number  of 
a  nearby  cUnIc  may  be  obtained  by  calling 
386-5614. 
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GUNS  ON  THE  LOOSE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  DINGEIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington.  D.C.,  Post 
chronicling  the  complete  failure  of  the 
gun  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
either  reduce  crime,  which  is  reaching  a 
new  high  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
control  weapons  ownership.  Many  of  us 
in  this  body  have  pointed  out  the  com- 
plete ineffectiveness  of  registration  leg- 
islation to  prevent  either  crime  or  crimi- 
nal ownership  and  misuse  of  firearms. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Gdns  on  the  Loose 

Considering  tbe  amount  of  effort  that  went 
Into  the  enactment  of  a  gun  registration  law 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  enforcement 
of  this  sensible,  salutary  requirement  has 
been  remarkably  lackadaisical.  June  15  was 


the  deadline  for  compulsory  registration  of 
all  firearms  In  this  crime-troubled  com- 
munity. No  more  than  about  25,000  guns 
have  been  registered,  however,  although  It 
Is  estimated  on  the  basis  of  voluntary  regis- 
tration In  the  past  and  on  the  basis  of  rec- 
ords of  gun  purchases  in  the  District  that 
some  75,000  firearms  are  owned  by  responsi- 
ble citizens  legally  entitled  to  possess  them. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  why  per- 
sons ineligible  to  own  guns  fail  to  comply 
with  the  registration  law.  But  this  failure  on 
the  part  of  responsible  citizens  of  whom  no 
more  Is  required  than  the  completion  of  an 
application  form  seems  very  puzzling.  Per- 
haps it  stems.  In  part,  from  Inadequate  pub- 
licity about  the  registration  law.  Perhaps  It 
Is  attributable,  in  part,  to  Inertia  and  apathy 
among  District  government  officials.  Obvious- 
ly, there  is  a  lot  of  misunderstanding  about 
the  nature  and  Impact  of  the  gun  law. 

There  Is  nothing  about  the  registration  re- 
qtUrement  that  limits  in  any  way  the  freedom 
of  legitimate  and  responsible  gun  owners  to 
purchase,  possess  and  use  their  firearms  for 
sport,  for  target  shooting,  for  protection  or 
for  any  other  lawful  activity.  The  law  spells 
trouble  only  for  persons  who  cannot  qualify 
under  It  for  ownership  of  a  lethal  weapon — 
criminals,  drunks,  the  mentally  111.  It  is  use- 
ful in  forbidding  transfer  of  gims  to  such 
persons  and  useful,  too,  in  providing  an  ad- 
ditional charge  against  those  who  use  guns 
for  criminal  purposes.  The  law-abiding  ought 
to  support  the  law  by  bringing  themselves  in 
conformity  with  It  as  speedily  as  they  can. 
The  District  authorities  ought  to  give  it  vig- 
orous enforcement  in  every  way  at  their  com- 
mand. There  are  too  many  guns  on  the  loose 
in  this  community. 


THE  NEED  FOR  COMPETITION  IN 
BROADCASTING 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6.  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  broad- 
casting frequencies  are  among  the  most 
limited  and  precious  resources  of  a  mod- 
em society.  In  our  coimtry,  virtually  all 
of  the  available  radio  and  television 
channels  are  already  in  use.  Access  to 
the  immense  communication  potential  of 
the  air  waves  is  now  limited  to  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  broadcasters. 

Since  1934,  the  Federal  Government 
has  recognized  that  these  resources  are  a 
public  trust.  Their  use  is  a  privilege,  to 
be  exercised  in  the  best  public  interest. 
Under  the  Commimications  Act  of  1934, 
licenses  are  renewed  every  3  years.  The 
FCC  license  review  procedure  under- 
scores the  centraUty  of  the  public  inter- 
est in  broadcast  license  allocation.  It  is 
possible  for  the  FCC  to  consider  a  wide 
range  of  evidence  about  the  ability  of 
various  applicants  to  use  a  broadcast 
channel  in  the  best  public  interest.  Al- 
though the  review  has  seldom  resulted  in 
the  transfer  of  a  broadcast  license  from 
an  operating  station  to  a  previously  im- 
licensed  applicant,  the  competition  pro- 
tects the  public's  ultimate  rights  in  the 
matter. 

In  recent  months,  some  broadcasting 
interests  have  moimted  a  campaign  to 
give  broadcast  license  holders  virtual 
perpetual  rights  to  the  airwaves. 

A  number  of  Members  of  Congress 
have  responded  to  the  broadcasters'  urg- 
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ings.  Bills  have  been  introduced  in  both 
Houses  which  would  give  broadcasters 
virtually  perpetual  rights  to  their  li- 
censes. The  bills,  of  which  S.  2004  and 
H.R.  10010  were  the  first,  would  require 
the  FCC  to  make  an  initial  finding  on 
each  license  renewal  application  without 
considering  any  application  other  than 
the  license  holder's.  If  the  FCC  finds  that 
the  license  holder  is  serving  the  public 
interest,  convenience,  and  necessity  to 
an  acceptable  degree,  the  license  will  be 
granted.  Except  for  fiagrant  violators  of 
the  public  interest,  license  holders  would 
be  sheltered  from  competition. 

The  existing  competitive  procedure  re- 
quires any  license  applicant  to  be  pre- 
pared to  demonstrate  that  he  is  the  best 
qualified  to  serve  the  public  interest  with 
his  programing.  To  effect  such  judg- 
ments, applications  of  incumbent  license 
holders  must  be  judged  in  comparison 
with  all  alternative  applications,  not  in 
isolation  from  other  applications.  I  am 
convinced  that  such  open  competition 
for  broadcast  licenses  is  the  best  way  to 
guarantee  that  our  airwaves  will  be  put 
to  constructive  use. 

A  number  of  relevant  and  highly  ap- 
propriate commentaries  on  the  matter 
have  appeared  in  the  press  recently.  So 
that  Members  can  inform  themselves 
further.  I  insert  the  attached  articles  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  : 
(From  the  New  York  "nmes.  June  1,  19691 

Television — Challenging   Those   Who 

Control   the   TV   Channels 

(By  Jack  Gould) 

Challenges  by  citizens  groups  to  renewals 
of  licenses  for  long-established  television 
stations  have  aroused  more  reaction  in  Wash- 
ington than  any  other  recent  development  in 
broadcasting.  The  controversy  poses  a  long- 
range  social  question  of  substantial  impor- 
tance: Is  TV  to  be  a  "locked-in"  medium  in 
perpetuity? 

Upward  of  40  bills  have  been  Introduced  in 
the  House  and  Senate  to  shield  existing 
broadcasters  from  last-minute  petitions  to 
lift  their  franchises  and  award  them  to  other 
groups  claiming  they  could  render  a  more 
fruitful  program  service.  And  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  in  what  can 
only  be  described  as  unseemly  haste,  elected 
not  even  to  study  a  thoughtful  350-page  peti- 
tion from  a  group  of  New  Yorkers  which 
sought  to  block  renewal  of  The  Daily  News' 
license  for  WPIX  on  Channel  11.  The  WPIX 
renewal  was  rushed  through  the  F.C.C.  bu- 
reaucracy even  though  there  was  no  legal 
barrier  to  the  regulatory  agency's  power  to 
pause  and  examine  what  the  petitioners  had 
in  mind.  That  particular  battle  may  be 
headed  for  the  coiirts. 

Through  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Communications  Act,  Senator  John  O.  Pas- 
tore.  Rhode  Island  Democrat  and  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Communications  subcom- 
mittee, would,  for  all  practical  purposes,  wipe 
out  the  feasibility  of  any  meaningful  chal- 
lenge to  present  occupants  of  television's 
channels.  Under  his  suggested  bill,  no  com- 
peting application  for  an  existing  channel 
could  be  entertained  by  the  F.C.C.  until  the 
commission  itself  had  first  fovmd  that  the 
present  license-holder  had  been  remiss  in 
his  responslblUtles.  And,  if  the  wording  of 
the  amendment  means  what  it  appears  to  say, 
the  F.C.C.  would  be  required  to  rely  pri- 
marily, if  not  wholly,  on  the  representations 
of  the  license-holders. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  Broadcasting  maga- 
zine, the  alter  ego  of  the  lobbyists  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  has 
applauded  Senator  Pastore  and  other  con- 
gressmen who  have  advanced  similar  pro- 
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pcsals.  Everyone  knows  that  the  F.C.C.  has 
never  lifted  a  license  solely  on  the  ground  of 
inadequate  program  performance.  Now,  If 
Senator  Pastore's  bill  clears  through  Con- 
gress, the  preservation  of  the  status  quo  will 
be  tighter  than  ever. 

The  motivation  behind  the  Senator's  solici- 
tude for  present  broadcasters  Is  the  desire 
to  avoid  interminable  hearings  prompted  by 
capricious  challenges  which,  on  the  surface, 
appear  to  have  more  nuisance  value  than 
substance.  But  the  danger  is  that  such  a 
curb  may  also  outlaw  challenges  having 
genuine  merit. 

When  a  group  prepares  an  exhaustive  pe- 
tition, with  extraordinary  explicit  detail  on 
how  it  would  use  a  channel,  the  effort  hardly 
can  be  considered  frivolous.  And  that  was  the 
precise  accomplishment  of  the  New  York 
group  headed  by  Lawrence  K.  Grossman,  a 
former  vice  president  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company.  His  associates  include  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  and  Negro 
minorities  in  both  the  proposed  management 
of  a  new  station  and  in  Its  financial  struc- 
ture. The  outline  of  how  the  outlet  would 
become  Involved  in  the  community  reflects 
a  heartening  awareness  that  broadcasting 
could  be  notably  different  from  what  it  is 
now.  There  would  be  entertainment  and 
commercials,  but  no  plugs  for  cigarettes  or 
anything  In  the  nature  of  advertising  war- 
like toys,  and  over  23  per  cent  of  the  week's 
scheduling  would  be  devoted  to  programs 
outside  of  entertainment  and  sports. 

With  some  legal  uncertainty  still  attached 
to  The  Dally  News  case,  the  merits  of  the 
challenge  can  hardly  be  assessed  precipitous- 
ly. The  likelihood  of  upsetting  the  WPIX 
renewal  is  perhaps  not  too  strong,  but  for 
the  F.C.C.  (save  for  the  dissenting  Com- 
missioner Nicholas  Johnson)  to  give  the  fast 
brushoff  to  such  a  document  hardly  speaks 
well  for  the  agency's  receptivity  to  new  con- 
cepts. 

The  organized  campaign  to  assure  broad- 
casters indefinite  inununity  to  challenges 
poses  a  unique  problem  of  major  social  con- 
sequence. The  clearcut  purpose  of  a  system 
of  renewing  licenses  every  three  years  is  to 
keep  broadcasting  performance  under  con- 
stant review.  If  that  is  not  the  purpose,  then 
a  permanent  franchise  might  as  well  be 
granted  and  all  the  costly  fol-de-rol  of  re- 
newal proceedings  unceremoniously  junked 
at  great  savings  to  the  taxpayer. 

Senator  Pastore  and  his  like-minded  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  House  raise  the 
point  that  the  huge  Investments  of  existing 
licensees  should  not  be  Jeopardized  by  chal- 
lenges either  not  seriously  Intended  or  want- 
ing In  the  necessary  financial  resources.  But 
this  line  of  thinking  overlooks  one  simple 
remedy:  the  F.C.C.  could  readily  devise  spe- 
cial application  requirements  that  would 
quickly  separate  bona  fide  challenges  from 
playthings  intended  purely  as  harassment. 
Since  the  burden  of  proof  might  properly  be 
placed  on  the  challenger,  exacting  documen- 
tation of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions  and 
his  ability  to  perform  might  be  demanded. 

But  candor  is  also  necessary  when  it  comes 
to  discussing  an  existing  television  station's 
huge  stake  In  its  occupancy  of  a  channel. 
At  least  90  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
broadcasting  property  rests  in  the  channel 
per  se,  and  under  the  law  that  channel  does 
not  belong  to  the  broadcaster  but  to  the  pub- 
lic. Banner  sums  of  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  not  paid  out  for  studio  equipment 
and  antenna  towers.  What  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  unconscionable  trafficking  in  licenses 
is  the  desire  to  control  a  priceless  facility 
with  the  knowledge  that  it  Is  perennially  pro- 
tected. 

Yesterday's  generation,  which  was  lucky 
enough  to  scoop  up  channels  in  the  early 
days,  does  have  a  very  real  monopoly,  a  mo- 
nopoly that  both  Congress  and  the  F.C.C. 
majority  go  to  Inordinate  lengths  to  preserve. 
But  broadcasting  Is  much  more  than  a  tan- 
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glble  Item  of  property.   It  U  the  dominant 
medium  for  the  conveyance  of  opinions  and 

attitudes. 

Just  because  a  broadcaster  has  held  a 
license  for  two  decades  or  more  does  not 
automatically  mean  that  he  alone  Is  best 
qualified  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  continu- 
ously changing  society  and  the  rising  re- 
quirements and  goals  of  emerging  groups 
with  fresh  ideas  and  approaches.  Shutting 
out  these  eager  forces  from  even  a  prayer 
of  gaining  access  to  the  best  Very  High  Fre- 
quency channels  is  bound  sooner  or  later  to 
bring  an  Increasingly  strong  reaction.  The 
opening  of  V.H.F.  channels  to  some  new  blood 
Is  clearly  a  matter  deserving  of  a  long-range 
review  by  Congress,  the  FCC.  and  the  White 
House.  True  diversity  begins  with  diversity 
of  mansigement  and  it  might  as  well  be  faced 
that  this  means  finding  room  for  newcom- 
ers. Shunting  them  off  to  less  desirable 
Ultra-High  frequency  channels  or  Cable  TV 
is  electronic  segregation.  Since  all  V.H.F. 
channels  everj^where  have  been  spoken  for, 
it  may  well  be  that  the  only  socially  desirable 
solution  is  to  consider  whether  one  licensee 
should  control  a  channel  seven  days  a  week. 
Shared  channels  have  worked  in  London 
commercial  TV  and,  if  that  is  the  only  way 
of  increasing  the  number  of  entrepreneurs 
in  American  television,  it  deserves  considera- 
tion. Why,  for  instance,  should  only  three 
companies  have  access  to  national  networks 
when  there  might  be  six  dividing  weekdays 
and  weekends?  Shared  channels  are  part  of 
the  basic  structure  of  radio:  there  are  day- 
time stations  and  full-time  stations. 

Every  proposed  Innovation  inevitably 
raises  howls  of  disapproval,  but  that  is 
hardly  the  Important  issue  in  television  Un- 
less existing  broadcasters  affirmatively  open 
their  doors  to  those  who  believe  the  home 
screens  can  be  very  different  and  Infinitely 
more  useful  than  it  now  is,  then  sooner  or 
later  serious  challenges  to  the  status  quo 
will  increase.  The  rearguard  attion  in  Wash- 
ington to  thwart  those  ambitions  is  the  most 
telling  evidence  of  the  case  for  change. 

(From  the  New  Republic.  July  5,  19691 
Boredom  in  Perpetxjttt? 

When  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission awarded  the  license  of  Boston's 
WHDH-TV  to  a  competitor,  it  shook  the  in- 
dustry. Congress,  said  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters,  should  forthwith  pro- 
hibit the  FCC  from  allowing  a  competing  ap- 
plication for  a  station  license,  unless  the 
original  holder  was  found  to  be  acting  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest.  To  which  The 
New  York  Times  responded:  "An  analogous 
change  in  the  election  laws  ,  .  .  would  mean 
that  no  one  could  run  for  public  office  until 
the  incumbent  had  been  impeached," 

Senator  John  O,  Pastore  (D,,  R.I.)  chair- 
man of  the  State  Communications  Subcom- 
mittee, who  has  conducted  hearings  on  the 
pernicious  effect  on  viewers  of  sex  and  vio- 
lence on  the  home  screen,  found  himself  in 
sympathy  with  the  NAB,  He  obligingly  in- 
troduced a  bill  (S,  2004)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  s^as  to  make  it  virtually 
impossible  for  a  competing  group  to  ch-*!- 
lenge  a  present  holder  of  a  broadcasting  li- 
cense. That  bill  now  has  18  co-sponsors  in 
the  Senate:  56  similar  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House,  It's  a  scandal. 

The  express  purpose  of  he  Oommunica- 
tions  Act  is  to  make  the  best  use  of  scarce 
broadcast  channels  by  selecting  the  licensees 
who  will  best  serve  the  public  interest  That 
is  why.  in  theory,  licenses  are  granted  for 
only  three  years — and  not  in  perpetuity  to 
giant  communications  corporations  which 
latched  onto  desirable  channels  during  the 
past  two  decades.  A  broadcaster  presumably 
must  meet  the  saaie  standards  on  renewal  as 
those  for  which  he  was  granted  a  license  in 
the  first  place — a  point  to  which  the  FCC's 
attention  was  again  called  last  week  by  War- 
ren E.  Burger  in  or.e  of  his  last  opinions  as 
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Judge  of  the  US  Covkt  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  jjidge  (now  Chief  Justice) 
Burger  withdrew  th^  renewal  of  a  license  the 
Commission  had  awarded  WLBT-TV  In  Jack- 
son, Mississippi  I  It  fjad  been  accused  of  racial 
discrimination  In  programming)  and  In- 
structed the  PCC  t0  Invite  new  applicants. 
The  Commission  ex^Q^n^i'  bad  shown,  Judge 
Burger  said,  a  "curious  neutrallty-ln-favor- 
of-the-Ucensee." 

For  two  decades, 
renewed  the  license 
News'  WPLX-TV.  It 


the  PCC  automatically 
of  The  New  York  Daily 
did  It  again  recently — 
and  then,  under  pressure,  reversed  Itself  In 
the  face  of  chargei  that  WPIX  presented 
"distorted  news."  Tlie  accusation  was  made 
In  a  formal  complalit  by  Forum  Communi- 
cations, a  group  of  businessmen  and  com- 
munity leaders  whoje  competing  application 
the  PCC  had  electeil  not  even  to  study.  A 
January  said  that  the 
using  old  films  to  illus- 
Walter  Engels,  the  sta- 
admltted  to  some  of  the 
'abuses"  (crowd  scenjes  of  Budapest  Identified 
as  Prague).  The  station's  president.  Fred 
that   the   charges   were 


story  in  Variety  lasl 
station  was  allegedly 
trate  current  news 
tlon's  news  manager. 


Thrower,   later   said 


entirely  baseless."  Tie  PCC  Intends  to  inves- 


tigate further.  If  the 
WPIX-TV— a  station 
almost  exMuslvely  ol 
catea  rertifis  with  a 


renewal  Is  finally  denied 

whose  schedule  consists 

old  movies  and  syndl- 

mlnlmum  of  news — It 


will  be  somewhat  llk<   the  government  finally 
getting  Al  Capone  fo:'  income  tax  evasion. 

An  individual  licet  se  at  stake  sends  shud- 
ders through  the  bro  idcasting  fraternity,  for 
if  licenses  are  "put  u?  for  grabs"  every  three 
years  the  huge  and  s  jlralling  prices  brought 
by  the  sale  of  statl  >ns  will  belong  to  the 
past.  The  multl-mllli  m-dollar  sums  paid  for 
stations  are  not  for  p:  ant  and  equipment  but 


for   the  control   of  e 


channel.  Broadcaster!   do  not  like  to  be  told, 
as  they  were  by  Judg  >  Burger,  that  they  "are 


temfxjrary  permltee: 
public    resource,    and 


highest  standards  wh  ch  are  embraced  In  the 
public-interest  conce  )t." 

Television  needs  ne  w  voices,  more  creativ- 


ity, greater  diversity 


n  order  to  refresh  this 


bored  society.  Congreis,  however,  is  disposed 
to  buy  broadcasters'  ontention  that  all's  well 
and  no  newcomers  ne(  d  apply. 


Ti 


o' 


is 
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[Prom  the  New  Tor^ 
UnuziNc 

To    the    EnrroR 
proaches  to  the  use 

The  lay  viewer  wo^ld 
Senator  John  O.  Pas 
complaints   about   TV 
Congressional  hearln 
sire  for  Innovations  a 
Yet,  according  to  JacS 
1)  the  Senator 
would   In   reality   cl 
ownership  challenges 
traditional  P.C  C 

There  Is  no  doubt 
commercial  interests 
channel  owners  preve 
creative  uses  of  the 
vidual   ownership   of 
Congressmen   cannot 
Capitol  Hill  support  o, 
Islatlve  proposals. 

Is  there  not  a  need 
frontatlon  between 
able  Congressional  tallies 
cially  and  politically 
concerned?  As  Chairmbn 
munlcatlons  subcomn  ittee 
might  do  well  to  mak( 
views  on  communications 
will  bring  easy  public 
traditional  criticisms 
too  many  commercials 
graming. 


Newport,  R.I..  June 


priceless   facility — the 


-flduciaries — of  a  great 
they   must    meet   the 


Times.  July  2,  1969) 
Television 


e    need    for    new   ap- 
television  is  urgent. 

have  thought  that 
ore's   (R.I.)    vociferous 
programing   in   April 
had  Indicated  a  de- 
review  of  old  policies. 
Gould's  column  (June 
suppo^s  an  amendment  that 
the   door   to   license 
from  groups  outside  the 
bur«  aucratic  structures. 
;hat  the  financial  and 
current  monopolistic 
t  the  fullest  and  most 
t^evlslon  medium.  Indi- 
televlsion   stations   by 
be  disassociated   from 
Senator  Pastore's  leg- 


for  further  open  con- 
people  and  question- 
where  such  a  so- 
Influential  medium  is 
of  the  Senate  Corn- 
Senator  Pastore 
fully  public  all  of  his 
not  Just  those  that 
approval,  such  as  the 
Df  too  much  violence, 
and  low  taste  in  pro- 


Adele  Alice  Riddle. 
'.3.  1969. 
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[Prom  the  Saturday  Review,  June  28,  IQWJ 
Who  Will  Cbt  Havoc? 
(By  Robert  Lewis  Shay  on) 
During  the  debates  on  the  Radio  Act  of 
1927,  a  Congressman  named  Johnson  said: 
"The  power  of  the  press  will  not  be  compa- 
rable to  that  of  broadcasting  stations  when 
the  industry  is  fully  developed.  ...  If  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  does  not  prevent 
monopoly  ownership  .  .  .  American  thought 
and  American  politics  wllL  be  largely  at  the 
mercy  of  those  who  operate  these  stations." 
How  ironic  that  Congress,  which  passed  the 
1927  act  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  present  structure  of  broadcasting,  should 
be,  forty-two  years  later,  the  instrument  that 
wiU  almost  certainly  fulfill  Representative 
Johnson's  prophecy! 

At  this  writing,  more  than  flfty-slx  Con- 
gressmen and  one  Senator  (with  eighteen 
other  Senators  as  cosponsors)  have  each  in- 
troduced identical  versions  of  a  bill  that 
grants  virtual  property  rights  in  perpetuity 
to  broadcast  licensees.  The  new  legislation,  as 
introduced  by  Senator  John  O.  Pastore,  would 
forbid  the  PCC,  in  a  license  renewal  proceed- 
ing, to  consider  the  application  of  any  per- 
son other  than  the  incumbent  licensee,  un- 
less the  latter  has  been  already  denied 
renewal.  This  is  comparable  to  saying  that 
you  can't  elect  a  new  officeholder  until  the 
Incumbent  has  been  impeached.  The  power 
of  the  broadcasters  Is  such  that  every  ob- 
server of  the  communications  scene  expects 
that  the  bill  will  be  voted  Into  law,  possibly 
this  summer.  It  will  slam  the  door  on  com- 
petitive bidders  for  broadcast  franchises,  as 
well  as  disintegrate  the  recent  efforts  by  cit- 
izen groups  to  seek  a  voice  in  the  PCC's  dis- 
position of  the  airwaves. 

According  to  the  communications  law,  li- 
censees may  be  granted  only  "the  use  of 
such  channels,  but  not  the  ownership  there- 
of ..  .  for  limited  periods  of  time."  A  re- 
newal application  (every  three  years)  now 
automatically  triggers  a  comparative  hearing 
when  a  challenger  files  a  technically  correct, 
substantive  application  for  the  same  chan- 
nel. Several  such  significant  challenges  have 
been  filed  recently  in  a  number  of  areas,  and 
this  is  why  Congress,  at  the  behest  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  is  hur- 
rying to  put  its  finger  in  the  dike. 

Congress  intended  originally  that  the  most 
able  broadcasters  should  have  the  licenses, 
but  the  PCC,  through  the  years,  eroded  this 
intent  and  "squatters  rights"  developed.  The 
FCC  and  Congress  later  obliged  the  industry 
by  allowing  license-holders  to  sell  their 
franchises  to  the  highest  bidder,  without  hav- 
ing to  consider  any  other  applicants.  The 
United  Church  of  Christ  case — challenging 
the  licensing  of  WLBT  In  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi, which  discriminated  against  the  black 
community — opened  the  door  to  citizen 
group  action  in  renewals  ( the  unanimous  Ap- 
pellate Court  opinion  was  written  by  Warren 
Burger,  the  new  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court). 

In  the  mere  recent  WHDH  (Boston)  case, 
the  FCC  took  the  license  away  from  an  in- 
cimibent  and  awarded  it  to  a  challenger.  This 
rare  show  of  activism  Inspired  the  aforemen- 
tioned "filing  on  top"  or  "strike"  applications 
by  new  business  groups  challenging  incum- 
bents. Broadcasters  play  games  with  cham- 
pions of  the  public  Interest,  so  long  as  they 
merely  make  rhetoric  or  struggle  along  with 
meager  resources;  but  when  the  industry 
feels  Its  jugular  vein  threatened.  It  lowers 
the  boom.  The  broadcast  licenses,  which  the 
station  owners  get  free  from  the  public,  are 
trafficked  annually  for  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  an  unending  round  of  fat  killings 
derived  from  tax  write-offs  via  depreciation, 
a  practice  similar  to  oU  depletion  allowances. 
Open,  competitive  bidding  would  ruin  the 
market.  Who  would  pay  millions  for  a  li- 
cense that  had  to  come  up  for  serious  scru- 
tiny every  three  years? 
At  the  NAB  convention  in  March.  Presl- 
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dent  Vincent  Waallewsky  proposed  the  legla- 
latlon  that  Is  now  being  pushed  through  the 
Congress.  Senator  Pastore,  at  the  conven- 
tion, stated  his  "deep-seated  conviction  that 
public  service  is  not  encouraged  or  pro- 
moted by  placing  the  sword  of  Damocles 
over  the  beads  of  broadcasters  .  .  ." 

Senator  Pastore  has  set  July  15  and  16 
for  Senate  hearings  on  his  blU.  His  eighteen 
coeponsors  are  Democrats  and  Republicans 
along  the  whole  political  spectrum:  Warren 
Magnuson  (D-Wash.),  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee;  Norrla  Cotton 
(R-N.H).  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Commerce  Conmilttee;  Mike  Mansfield,  Sen- 
ate majority  leader;  and  members  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee. 

At  the  July  hearings,  the  chairman  of  the 
PCC,  Roeel  Hyde,  Is  expected  to  argue  against 
the  legislation.  F*roF>onents  of  the  bill  argue 
that  it  is  really  in  the  public  interest  to  give 
the  present  license-holder  "the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  warranted  by  his  previous  Investment 
and  experience."  Also,  they  assert  that  broad- 
casters will  cut  back  on  expense  to  maxi- 
mize revenue  if  their  tenure  as  licensees  Is 
uncertain. 

Supfxjrters  of  the  legislation  also  argue 
that  at  renewal  time  the  burden  of  proof 
of  service  in  the  public  Interest  will  still  be 
on  the  broadcaster.  The  record  reiterates  that 
it  is  the  PCC  that  determines  how  the  bur- 
den of  proof  shall  be  allocated,  and.  histor- 
ically, the  commission  or  its  staff  has  placed 
that  burden  on  the  challenger,  who  rarely 
has  access  to  the  requisite  evidence,  which 
is  safely  in  the  hands  of  either  the  licensee 
or  the  FCC  staff.  Our  Congressmen  are  stam- 
peding to  serve  their  local  broadcasters,  they 
have  gotten  word  of  the  Industry's  "educa- 
tional campaign."  Each  politician's  destiny, 
of  course,  rests  heavily  on  his  image  as  pro- 
jected by  the  broadcasters,  who  have  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  his  constituency,  not  only  at 
campaign  time  but  all  through  his  term  of 
office.  What  Congressman  or  Senator  will 
dare  to  vote  against  the  bill?  And  If  he  runs 
again,  which  of  his  challengers  at  the  polls 
will  dare  risk  the  disfavor  of  the  broadcaster 
who  has  the  power  to  shape  his  competing 
political  image? 

Congressman  Johnson  and  his  colleagues 
who  wrote  the  Radio  Act  of  1927  sensed  that 
they  were  fashioning  a  dangerous  creature. 
Alas,  they  failed  to  cast  themselves  as 
Prankensteins.  As  for  the  press  (largely 
crossbred  now  with  the  new  media) .  It  main- 
tains a  general  discreet  silence.  Who  will 
cry  havoc  down  the  airwaves?  It  is  but  a  sub- 
set of  a  familiar  category:  the  power  that 
runs  the  nation  rests  not  In  the  public  of- 
ficials but  in  the  shadows  where  the  flow  of 
ideas  is  controlled.  Conspiratorial  fantasy? 
Who  owns  the  Brooklyn  Bridge?  When  the 
bridge  is  sold,  it  is  because  no  one  comes 
forth  to  claim  it. 


WYATT  POLL  RESULTS 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
since  I  was  first  elected  to  this  body  I 
have  issued  a  questionnaire  en  significant 
national  and  international  issues  to  those 
I  represent  in  Oregon's  First  Congres- 
sional District. 

The  same  procedure  was  followed  this 
year,  with  over  180,000  questionnaires 
distributed  to  my  constituents.  I  received 
30,894  replies,  a  record  number  of  re- 
turns. 

These  annual  polls  are  highly  impor- 
tant to  me,  as  they  indicate  the  feelings 
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of  those  I  represent  on  matters  which 
will  come  before  the  Congress.  The  tabu- 
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lation  of  this  year's  questionnaire  results 
has  just  been  completed,  and  I  would  like 

I  In  oarcentl 
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to  present  it  at  this  time  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  in  this  body : 


Yex 


No 
No     opinion 


1.  It  the  Paris  talks  drag  on  witli  no  apparent  progress  toward  a 

peaceful  settlement  ol  the  Vietnam  conflict,  would  you  lavor  a 

resumption  ol  the  bombing  ot  North  Vietnam? 57.8        31.0 

2.  Should  the  President  be  required  to  secure  the  approval  ot  Con- 

gress before  taking  any  action  involving  the  commitment  ol 

Ameridn  forces  to  hostile  actions  abroad? 73. 6       21.0 

3.  Should  the  United  States  extend  dipk>matK  recognition  to  Red 

China? 44.3       43.4 

4.  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  recommendation  lor  a  limited 

anti-ballistic-missile  program? 51.9       31.8 

5.  Foreign  aid: 

a.  Should  the  United  States  continue  to  extend  mlHtary 

assistance  to  other  nations? 34.6       53.2 

b.  Should  the  United  States  continue  to  extend  economk 

assistance  to  other  nations? 57.2       31.7 

6.  Once  the  Vietnam  conflict  has  been  resolved,  would  you  favor 

replacement  of  the  present  draft  system  with  an  all-volunteer 

army? ----      52.9       38.0 

7.  Tax  reform:  Do  you  leel  that  there  are  substantial  Inequities  and 

loopholes  in  the  Federal  income  tax  laws  which  require  change?.      92. 7         3. 0 

8.  Do  you  favor  the  banning  ot  cigarette  advertising  on  television?..      64.7       26.4 

9.  Should  Congress  enact  a  statute  to  require  the  licensing  and 

registration  of  all  firearms? 34.7       60.7 

10.  Should  the  Congress  create  a  Cabinet-level  Department  ot  Con- 

sumer Affairs? - 38.7        34.7 

11.  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  proposal  to  create  a  National  Law 

Enforcement  Academy  to  upgrade  the  competence  of  State  and 

local  police?--.- '"•'       191 

12.  Should  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  be  amended  to  require 

that  farmers  recognize  and  bargain  with  unions  representing 

their  workers? ".1        55.9 


11.2 

5.4 
12.3 
16.3 

12.2 
11.2 

9.2 

4.3 
8.9 

4.6 

26.6 

10.8 

16.0 


Yes 


13.  Should  Congress  place  a  calling  on  the  total  amount  ol  Federal 

farm  subsidy  payments  which  1  person  may  receive  in  any  1 

year? _ _ 85. 0 

14.  Do  you  lavor  President  Nixon's  proposal  tor  automatic  cost-of- 

living  adjustments  in  social  security  benefit  payments? 81.3 

15.  Should  Congress  propose  a  constitutional  amendment  to  set  the 

minimum  voting  age  at  18  in  all  States?.- 24.6 

16.  Should  Congress  propose  a  constitutional  amendment  to  permit 

voluntary  nondenominational  prayer  in  public  schools? 70.8 


No 

No 
opinion 

5.1 

9.7 

11.0 

7.7 

69.5 

5.9 

20.8 

9.1 

Percentage 
favoring 


17.  Electoral  college  reform  is  being  advocated.  Which  ol  the  lolkiwing  choices  do  you 
preter?  (Please  check  1  only  ) 

a.  Abolish  the  electoral  college  system  and  provide  for  the  direct  popular  elec- 

tion of  the  President 76.  4 

b.  Provide  for  the  election  of  presidential  electors  by  districts  within  each  State, 

rather  than  the  present  "winner-take-all"  system  ot  State  at-large  elec- 
tion          5.2 

c.  Provide  for  the  proportional  division  of  each  State's  electoral  votes  among  the 

various  presidential  candidates  in  accord  with  the  share  ol  the  popular 

vote  each  receives  in  the  State 9.  5 

d.  No  change  in  the  present  system 5. 1 

e.  No  opinion -         3.8 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been 
my  custom  for  some  time,  I  have  pre- 
pared and  will  mail  shortly  a  question- 
naire to  all  of  the  voting  citizens  of  the 
16th  Congressional  District  of  Ohio.  As 
I  have  told  them  many  times,  "Your 
Congressman,  Frank  T.  Bow,  would  like 
your  opinion,"  and  I  hope  there  will  be  a 
heavy  response  so  that  we  can  lay  plans 
for  legislative  work  in  the  future. 

The  questionnaire  will  contain  an  ex- 
planatory message  as  follows: 


U.S.  Congress, 
House  of  Repkesentatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  1969. 

Deak  Fbiends:  The  first  half  of  the  1969 
session  of  Congress  has  been  completed  and 
this  seems  to  be  an  appropriate  time  to  issue 
the  annual  questionnaire  seeking  your 
opinion. 

Most  of  the  questions  on  the  inside  pages 
refer  to  problems  that  will  be  considered  in 
the  remaining  months  of  1969.  We  do  not 
exp>ect  to  adjourn  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gres  until  mid-December.  More  and  more, 
this  has  become  a  full-time  Job  requiring  the 
presence  of  your  Congressman  in  Washington 
all  year-round. 

The  fact  that  Congressmen  are  not  able  to 
return  to  their  home  districts  as  frequently 
as  we  did  In  years  gone  by  makes  the  ques- 
tionnaire and  your  mall  increasingly  impor- 
tant. Being  unable  to  visit  with  you  to  learn 
yoxir  opinions.  I  must  rely  more  heavily  on 
your  answers  to  the  questionnaire  and  on 
your  letters  so  that  I  truly  represent  your 

FRANK  T.  BOW'S  1%9  QUESTIONNAIRE 


views  in  Congress.  I  hope  that  everyone  -will 
check  his  opinions  on  the  questions,  add 
any  comments  you  wish  in  the  space  below, 
and  return  this  to  me  promptly. 

You  >rlU  note  that  It  does  not  require  an 
envelope  for  the  return.  Simply  fold  it  so 
that  my  address  Is  on  the  outside,  affix  a 
six  cent  stamp  and  put  it  in  the  mall. 

One  additional  note  for  those  who  have 
occasion  to  use  my  Canton  District  Office: 
the  office  has  been  moved  to  the  new  Citizens 
Savings  Building  at  100  Central  Plaza  South, 
Suite  452.  The  telephone  number  has  also 
been  changed — the  new  number  Is  456-2869. 
I  have  also  added  a  telephone  answering 
device  which  will  give  you  the  telephone 
numbers  of  members  of  my  Washington  staff 
If  you  have  an  emergency  call  when  the 
offices  are  closed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Prank  T.  Bow, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  questions  will  read  as  follows: 


His 


Hera 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


1.  Do  you  lavor  a  Federal  tax-sharing  program  under  which  the  Federal  Government  would  share  a  portion  of  its  revenues  with  the  States  giving  them 

broad  discretion  in  the  expenditure  ol  the  money _ - n  □  D  D 

2.  From  what  you  have  read  about  the  tax  reform  bill  passed  by  the  House  ot  Representatives  this  month,  do  you  believe  that  most  ol  the  so-called  tax 

loopholes  have  been  closed - D  n  D  D 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  bill  soon  to  be  debated  in  the  House  to  abolish  tlie  electoral  college  and  choose  our  President  by  direct  popular  vote a  D  Q  D 

4.  Should  Federal  scholarship  and  loan  funds  be  withheld  from  students  who  partKipate  in  criminal,  destructive,  or  disruptive  behavior  at  the  institutions 

they  attend - D  D  D  O 

5.  DoyoulavorPresidentNixon'sprogramofselectingpostmastersandrurallettercarriersonthebasisof  merit,  ratherthanthatol  political  appointment.        D  D  D  D 

6.  Do  you  lavor  removing  the  limitations  on  earrings  of  those  who  receive  social  security  retirement  or  disability  payments..- Q  □  D  D 

7.  In  his  proposals,  the  President  would  lower  the  cost  of  tood  stamps  lor  the  poor;  the  very  poor  could  get  them  free.  The  amount  ol  tood  the  stamps 

could  buv  would  be  increased.  The  authorizations  lor  the  reliei  othunger  in  the  United  States  would  be  increased  by  $1,000,000,000  Irom  the  present 

$1,500  OQIOQO.  Do  you  lavor  these  proposals - - D  C  n  D 

8.  Would  you^KOft  a  complete  overhaul  ol  the  welfare  system  which  included  these  lealures:  (1)  unilotm  national  standard  of  payments  to  provide 

minimum  nfHMry  income  tor  the  aged,  d  isabled,  children  without  parents;  (2)  an  annual  minimum  income  guarantee  lor  families  which  include 

a  potentially  aSft-bodied  worker  with  provisions  for  job  training  and  incentives  to  make  the  family  become  self-sustaining O  D  D  D 

9.  Do  you  favor  Presidint  Nixon's  recommendation  for  a  limited  anti-ballistic-missile  program D  D  □  D 

10.  Do  you  favor  establi»(|ing  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  (now  3  miles  out  at  sea)  with  respect  to  the  ships  of  any  other  country  at  the 

same  distance  as  the  territorial  limits  claimed  by  that  country O  D  D  D 

11.  Do  you  support  President  Nixo.i's  proposal  to  convert  the  Post  Office  Department  into  a  sell-supporting  Government-owned  corporation D  D  O  O 


In  the  following  questions,  please  indicate  the  alternative  that  most  closely  represent*  your  opinion: 


Hii 


1.  With  regard  to  the  Middle  East,  the  United  States  should— 

(a)  Give  maximum  support  to  Israel  including  military  equipment — ~. D  D 

(b)  Give  maximum  support  to  the  Arab  nations  including  military  equipment ... . . ..............—.-.......  D  O 

(c)  Work  with  the  Soviet  Union,  England,  and  France  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute O  O 

(d)  Adopt  a  hands-off  policy -  D  D 
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Hit 


2.  With  retard  to  Vietn  im,  the  United  Slates  should  (check  2  if  necessary>— 

(a)  Continue  withdrawal  of  American  troops  regardless  of  consequences 

(b>C<)ntinue  withdrawal  as  quickly  as  South  Vietnam  troops  can  take  over  the  tnilitaryresponsibiiit* S 

(c)  Make  additional  concessions  at  the  Paris  peace  talks  tJ 

J2U«!f^/^;lI&/„'*f"/l°^'^°''''^'^'^'"'^'"•"°''*»''''"8»'»"^^^  S 

(e)  Kesume  Don  ibing  in  an  effort  to  win  military  victory  »>wm, U 

3.  With  regard  to  social  security  benetits,  we  should—  " D 

(a)  Enact  the  B^w  bill  tor  automatic  cost-of-living  increases  (about  7  percent  if  enKted  effective  this  month)  n 
1   ui.k    '  ^"?^' J '\?f'""' 5l'"-''*'"'^'"""'*«""'0"?'' "IIS  might  require  additkjnal  payroll  taxes                     • R 

4.  With  regard  to  the  Sdective  Service  System,  do  you  believe  Congress  should—  •  '-^ 

^^.^^^*ru^v^,•l^s^=^^^:^^'roreS^^^^  pSrern:e'j;'oV,Ve"AredForc.s  ^ 

5.  With  the  completion  ^t  the  successful  Apollo  11  moonianding,  do  you  believe  that  the  United  States  should  now-  

til  Q?r,    j'^     increase  its  space  budget  with  a  new  goal  of  landing  a  man  on  Mars  and'or  other  planets  by  the  end  of  this  centurv  n 

(b)  Scale  down  (»ur  space  budget  and  concentrate  on  domestic  human  needs  <j>i  uy  mo  eno  oi  uiis  seniury □ 

Would  you  rate  PresijIenI  Ninon's  performance  to  date  as  (circle  0-  Excellent  Good  Fair 


D 
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and  circuit  judges.  Any  complaint  against  a 
Judge  would  go  before  this  body  for  inves- 
tigation. If  it  should  prove  to  be  frivolous 
or  without  foundation,  it  could  be  dismissed 
without  further  action.  But  If  the  commis- 
sion should  find  evidence  of  misbehavior 
(willful  misconduct  in  office  of  persistent 
failure  to  perform  his  duties)  it  could  rec- 
ommend the  removal  of  a  federal  judge. 

The  proposal  Is  carefully  safeguarded,  with 
a  review  of  the  findings  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  and  a  final  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court.  But  it  is  antici- 
pated that  In  most  cases  the  Judge  in  ques- 
tion would  comply  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  commission,  as  the  Judges  in 
Illinois  have  done.  Experience  has  shown 
that  some  means  of  dealing  with  misconduct 
and  disability  on  the  bench  (short  of  the 
cumbersome  Impeachment  process)  is  essen- 
tial to  an  efficient  and  untainted  Judicial 
system.  Congress  should  not  lag  behind  the 
states  In  this  area  of  reform. 
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MESSAGE  TO  PARENTS  ON  DRUGS 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  parent 
with  three  children,  as  well  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
share  the  increasing  awareness  and  con- 
cern over  the  twin  problems  of  drug  ad- 
diction and  the  ever-increasing  traffic  in 
this  poison.  Every  home  in  each  com- 
munity is  in  danger.  There  is  no  question 
of  geographical  immunity. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  everything  from  marihuana 
and  pep  pills  to  heroin  are  being  sold  in 
the  schools  of  our  Nation,  including 
many  of  those  within  our  own  13th  Con- 
gressional District.  This  activity  brings 
this  perilous  specter  into  the  home  of 
every  parent.  As  the  school  year  gets  fully 
underway  again,  a  mass  concerted  effort 
must  be  made  to  combat  this  ever  im- 
minent threat.  Each  of  us  must  be  aware 
of  the  problem,  able  to  recognize  and 
cope  with  it.  Ability  to  recognize  early 
danger  signals  and  symptoms  is  all  im- 
portant. Swift  detection  and  knowledge 
of  who  to  go  to  is  the  linchpin  of  any 
effort  to  cope  with  it  effectively.  The  en- 
closed information  is  designed  to  alert 
every  parent  to  danger  signs  to  watch 
for  in  a  child. 


Our  struggle  against  this  insidious 
traffic  must  combine  alertness,  aware- 
ness, determination,  and  consistency.  On 
a  national  level  I  have  introduced  and 
supported  legislation  which  carries  the 
severest  penalties  for  those  parasites  and 
pariahs  who  engage  in  such  criminal 
trade,  particularly  those  who  prey  upon 
youngsters.  Coupled  with  such  penali- 
zation is  a  full  range  of  rehabilitative 
services  aimed  at  aiding  those  who  suc- 
cumb. Yet,  all  this  will  fail  if  individual 
family  groups  and  parents  are  unaware 
or  unwilling  to  play  an  active  part,  co- 
operating fully  with  appropriate  au- 
thorities. 

Above  all,  let  us  be  constantly  re- 
minded that  no  child  is  immune.  No 
home  is  sacrosanct.  No  school  can  close 
its  gates  to  this  activity.  An  endangered 
child  could  come  from  any  home.  Be 
alert.  I  fervently  hope  the  information 
contained  herein  will  never  be  of  use  to 
you.  but  it  is  at  least  available. 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESSMAN  OF 
THE  YEAR 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALlFORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  Mr.  David  Pon  Tell,  a 
constituent  of  mine,  was  honored  by  na- 
tionwide recognition.  He  received  the 
National  Council  for  Small  Business 
Management  Development  award  as 
National  Small  Businessman  of  the 
Year.  I  would  like  to  add  my  congratu- 
lations to  a  man  who  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  hard  work  and  imagi- 
native leadership.  Much  of  our  American 
economic  development  depends  on  the 
initiative  and  efforts  of  such  men.  I  am 
proud  to  represent  Mr.  Pon  Tell  and  the 
other  businessmen  of  the  29th  District 
of  California. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Record  this  excerpt  from  the  San 
Gabriel  Chamber  of  Commerce  News, 
July  1969,  which  speaks  of  Mr.  Pon  Tell's 
achievement: 

National  Recognition 

Eureka!  San  Oabrlel  can  well  be  proud.  It 
has  achieved  national  acclaim!  It  has  pro- 
duced the  "National  Small  Businessman  of 
the  Year".  Dave  Pon  Tell,  first  V^lce-President 


August  6,  1969 


of  the  San  Gabriel  CThamber  of  Commerce 
and  President  of  Presentation  Indtistrles, 
Inc.,  a  highly  successful  San  Gabriel  firm 
with  branch  offices  in  San  Francisco.  The 
Company  is  engaged  in  research,  design,  con- 
sultation, manufacture,  installation  and 
service  of  first  quality  two  and  three  dimen- 
sional communication  tools  for  exhibitions, 
museums,  briefings,  sales  meetings  and  edu- 
cational environments.  The  Intent  of  all  the 
materials  developed  by  Presentation  Indus- 
tries is  to  sell  the  Idea,  product  or  service. 

Dave  was  chosen  over  hundreds  of  other 
small  businessmen  (small  businesses  con- 
Idered  are  those  grossing  less  than  five  mil- 
lion yearly  and  hiring  less  than  250  em- 
ployees) at  a  recent  annual  conference  of  the 
National  (X>uncll  for  Small  Business  Man- 
agement Development  held  In  (Connecticut. 
National  newsi>apers  and  technical  maga- 
zines will  proclaim  the  honor.  A  factor  In- 
fluencing the  decision  of  the  Judges  was  the 
extent  of  Improvement  in  Dave's  business  as 
a  result  of  his  leadership,  guidance  and 
management  techniques.  (X)ngratulatlons, 
Dave  I 


PLANNING     GROUP     ENDORSES 
PAYMENT  LIMIT 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   tLUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  20  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion Agriculture  Committee  have  signed 
a  report  recommending  a  limit  of  $15,000 
on  the  aggregate  Government  payments 
that  can  go  to  a  single  farm. 

This  statement  is  especially  timely, 
because  still  luiresolved  by  the  Congress 
is  the  question  of  placing  a  $20,000  limit 
on  payments  to  farmers  for  the  1970 
crop.  The  limit  was  voted  in  the  House 
bill,  and  out  of  the  Senate  version.  House 
conferees  have  not  yet  met. 

Text  of  the  statement  and  members 
signing  the  NPA  statement  follow: 
LiMrriNG  Government  Payments  to  Farmers 

Government  payments  to  farmers  are  a 
principal  instrument  of  farm  price  and  In- 
come policy.  An  Increasingly  lmp>ortant  ques- 
tion is  whether  payments  might  be  used  to 
redress  In  part  the  very  uneven  distribution 
of  Income  within  agriculture  and,  in  particu- 
lar, whether  payments  to  the  largest  pro- 
ducers might  be  limited.' 

Payments  under  all  programs  were  distrib- 
uted among  individual  producers  in  1967, 
as  shown  In  Table  1,  i)age  2.  Commodity  pro- 
grams accounted  for  86  percent  of  all  pay- 
ments: $932  mUllon  for  cotton,  $865  million 
for  feed  grains,  $731  million  for  wheat,  $81 
millions  for  sugar,  and  $33  million  for  wool — 
a  total  of  $2,642  mUllon.  Payments  for  long- 
term  land  retirement  and  for  agricultural 
conservation  accounted  for  most  of  the 
remainder. 

Complete  Information  Is  not  available  on 
how  payments  tmder  the  different  commod- 
ity programs  were  distributed  In  1967.  Data 
for  states  In  which  more  than  half  of  all  pay- 
ments were  made  for  a  particular  commodity, 
however,  show  that  large  payments  are  pro- 
portionately much  more  important  for  cot- 
ton than  for  feed  grains  or  wheat  (Table  2, 
page  2).  Each  of  14  Mississippi  counties  had 
more  $50,000-plus  payments  than  the  states 
of  Iowa  and  Illinois  combined.  A  special  tab- 
ulation of  individual  commodity  payments 
amounting  to  $10,000  or  more  In  1967  showed 
that  18,054  were  for  cotton,  4,579  for  wheat, 
850  for  feed  grains,  and  165  for  wool.* 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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TABLE  1.— SI2E  OF  PAYMENTS  TO  INDIVIDUAL  PRODUCERS  ALL  PROGRAMS.  19«7 
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Payments 


Rjnge  of  paymenb 


Avengt 
payment 


Number  of 
paymenb 


Total 
(million) 


Pereent 


Less  than  $5,000 (i) 

»5,000  to  M,999 , J6,825 

$10,000  to  $24,999 14. 7M 

$25,000  to  $99,999 40  176 

$100,000  to  $499,999 167,268 

$500,000  or  more 1,020,000 

Total '2,966.6 


(') 

$1,852.0 

62.4 

60,942 

409.8 

13.8 

25,309 

373.3 

12.6 

6,128 

246.2 

8.3 

388 

64.9 

2.2 

20 

20.4 

.7 

100.0 


>  Not  available. 

'  Does  not  Include  $1 1 5,300,000  lor  which  distribution  by  size  of  payment  was  not  determined. 

Source:  Senate  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies,  90fh  Cong 
2d  sess.,  fiscal  year  1%9,  pt.  2,  p.  1485. 


BACKGROUND  AND  PURPOSES  OP  PRESENT 
PAYMENT   PROGRAMS 

The  payment  programs,  with  some  excep- 
tions, grew  out  of  efforts  to  accomplish  three 
things:  (1)  support  farm  Income;  (2)  permit 
surplus  stocks  to  be  liquidated  and  prevent 
accumulation  of  new  surpluses;  and  (3) 
maintain  an  acceptable  relationship  between 
market  prices  In  the  United  States  and  prices 
at  which  commodities  move  In  foreign  trade. 

Wool  payments  were  begun  in  1956  as  an 
alternative  to  further  Increasing  the  tariff  on 
wool.  The  payments  are  a  percentage  supple- 
ment to  the  market  price  and  do  not  require 
production  control  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
ducer. Production  costs  for  wool  are  so  high 
In  the  United  States,  however,  that  domestic 
wool  production  has  declined  despite  the 
supplemented  price. 

The  feed  grain  program  was  Introduced  in 
1961  to  reverse  the  buUd-up  of  surplus  stocks 
that  had  occurred  when  prices  were  sup- 
ported but  production  was  not  controlled. 
Farmers  were  offered  payments  to  cut  back 
feed  grain  acreages.  Price  supports  for  feed 
grains,  which  already  were  near  export  prices, 
were  not  much  changed.  Excess  stocks  were 
worked  off  by  1966,  a  rising  volume  of  exports 
was  achieved  without  significant  subsidy,  and 
a  moderate  amount  of  income  support  was 
given  to  producers. 

The  current  wheat  program  was  adopted 
after  growers  rejected  compulsory  production 
control  In  1963.  Support  prices,  which  had 
been  much  above  export  prices  for  many 
years,  were  reduced  approximately  to  the 
level  at  which  wheat  was  moving  in  world 
trade.  In  order  to  maintain  wheat  growers' 
income  and  to  prevent  excess  production, 
growers  were  offered  high  payments  to  stay 
within  or  to  cut  back  from  acreage  allot- 
ments. Wheat  certificates  that  must  be  pur- 
chased by  millers  are  the  source  of  part  of 
the  payments  now  going  to  producers. 

The  cotton  program  in  effect  prior  to  1964 
supported  prices  much  above  world  trade 
levels  and  required  a  large  export  subsidy  to 
make  foreign  markets  accessible  to  U.S.  cot- 
ton. Surplus  stocks  were  accumulating  de- 
spite compulsory  acreage  allotments  because 
the  national  allotment  could  not  be  put  be- 
low 16  million  acres.  Imports  of  cotton  prod- 
ucts and  competition  from  man-made  fibers 
were  reducing  markets  for  U.S.  producers. 
The  program  now  in  effect  supports  the  do- 
mestic cotton  price  at  a  much  lower  level  and 
requires  no  export  subsidy  to  sell  abroad. 
It  provides  high  payments  to  producers  who 
comply  with  acreage  restrictions  that  in  some 
years  have  been  below  the  old  allotments.  An 
old  allotment  still  cannot  be  exceeded  unless 
the  producer  chooses  to  stay  out  of  the  pro- 
gram altogether  and  to  export  his  cotton,  a 
seldom-used  option. 

Payments  under  the  Sugar  Act  have  been 
made  for  30  years.  The  principal  means  of 
supporting  domestic  prices  is  Import  quotas; 
but  prices  are  supplemented  by  payments  to 
growers  who  comply  with  certain  require- 
ments, including  compliance  with  any  allot- 
ments when  In   effect   and  minimum   wage 


standards.  The  payment  rate  Is  lower  to  large 
producers  than  to  small  producers. 

Wool  pa.ymentB  are  strictly  price  supple- 
ments to  increase  Incomes  of  producers.  They 
play  no  other  program  role. 

feasibility  or  limiting  payments 
Payment  rates  to  large  wool  producers 
might  l>e  scaled  dovim — perhaps  to  zero  be- 
yond some  level  of  output — without  creating 
unmanageable  problems  in  supply  manage- 
ment or  in  other  respects.'  The  main  con- 
sideration in  deciding  whether  to  adopt  such 
a  {Kdlcy,  of  course,  Is  the  intended  income 
effect  of  the  program.  Other  considerations 
Include  effects  on  farm  size  and  efficiency,  to 
be  discussed  later. 

In  contrast,  feed  grain  payments  are  al- 
most entirely  rewards  for  complying  with 
production  controls  that  must  be  effective 
If  current  price  supports  are  to  be  workable. 
If  feed  grain  payment  rates  to  large  pro- 
ducers were  substantially  reduced,  most 
would  stay  out  of  the  program.  Virtually  the 
whole  burden  of  reducing  acreage  would  fall 
on  family-size  farms,  and  the  government's 
cost  of  obtaining  needed  participation  would 
Increase.  Moreover,  the  principal  income  ben- 
efit of  the  feed  grain  program  Is  the  sup- 
ported market  price  made  possible  by  acreage 
control,  and  that  market  price  Is  available 
to  participants  and  nonpartlclpants  alike. 
Payments  could  be  limited  to  $10,000  per 
producer,  however,  without  weakening  the 
supply  control  effect  of  the  program.  This 
would  be  feasible  because  too  few  prcxlucers 
now  receive  larger  payments  to  matter.* 

TABLE  2.— SIZE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  PAYMENTS  TO 
INDIVIDUAL  PRODUCERS  IN  STATES  IN  WHICH  MORE 
THAN  50  PERCENT  OF  ALL  PAYMENTS  WERE  MADE  FOR 
A  PARTICUUR  COMMODITY,  1967 

[Percent  of  total] 


Range  of  payments 

Feed 

grains 

(10 

States) 

Wheat 

(8 

States) 

Cotton 

(9 

States) 

Less  than  55,000 

91.0 

6.6 

2.1 

.3 

(') 

64.8 

21.1 

11. « 

2.5 

.2 

39  8 

$5,000  to  $9,999      

14  7 

$10,000  to  $24,999       

21  1 

$25,000  to  $99,999          .      . 

18  4 

$100,000  or  more 

6.0 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

'  Less  than  0.05  percent 

Source:  Senate  hearings  before  the  Ckimmittee  on  Appropri- 
ations, Department  of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies,  90th 
Cong ,  2d  sess.,  fiscal  year  1969,  pt  2,  pp.  1485-1492. 

Wheat  payments  contain  both  Income  sup- 
plement and  supply  control  compliance  ele- 
ments. The  payment  rates  adopted  when  the 
present  program  began  were  chosen  mainly 
to  keep  Incomes  of  producers  at  the  earlier 
level.  The  rates  necessary  for  this  Income 
purpose  were  considerably  higher  than 
needed  to  obtain  sufficient  compliance  with 
acreage  restrictions  to  make  the  new  level 
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of  price  support  workable.  Thus,  there  1» 
considerable  opportunity  in  the  wheat  pro- 
gram to  scale  dowti  or  limit  the  Income  sup- 
plement portion  Of  the  payment  going  to 
large  producers.  But  a  compliance  portion 
available  to  almost  all  producers  should  re- 
main If  the  prefl«Dt  level  ot  price  support 
(which  Is  below  the  International  Grains 
Arrangement  prlce^  Is  to  be  effective.  A  limi- 
tation on  the  amc^unt  of  payment  going  to 
•m  individual  producer  could  be  established 
at  $15,000,  howevei,  without  affecting  a  crltl 
cal  proportion  of  ^heat  production. 

PajrmentB  under  the  cotton  program  are 
largely  income  si  pplements.  The  current 
price  support  for  obtton — about  20  cents  per 
pound — Is  so  low  ihat  production  probably 
would  not  much  i>xceed  market  outlets  at 
that  price  if  all  ptyments  to  growers  were 
eliminated  and  wimpulsory  acreage  allot 
ments  were  withdrawn.  Cotton  payments 
could  feasibly  be  s:aled  down  for  large  pro- 
ducers, and  only  a  small  compliance  payment 
would  be  needed  U'  prevent  surplus  produc- 
tion at  the  curreiit  market  support  price. 
Payments  going  to  a  single  producer  prob- 
ably could  be  lln  Ited  to  $15,000  without 
endangering  supply  control  and  price 
suppcHTt 

Sugar  payments   »pp>ear  to  be  largely  sup 
piementat  to  income  and  thus  susceptible  to 
farther  -sealing   doBvn   for   large    producers. 


however,  was  not  studied 


The  sugar  program 
in  detail. 
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of  wealth  and  Income  on  the  part  of  re- 
cipients, nw  are  such  payments  necessary  to 
make  other  features  of  the  programs  work- 
able. 

We  have  concluded,  from  a  study  of  the 
payment  system  under  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1966,  that  the  farm  commodity  programs 
would  better  serve  the  national  and  the  farm 
Interests  if  a  limit  were  placed  on  payments. 
In  proposing  a  limitation  on  payments,  we 
point  out  a  distinction  between  compliance 
payments — those  necessajry  to  obtain  partic- 
ipation in  voluntary  programs  to  prevent 
surpluses — and  supplemental  payments — 
those  simply  adding  to  Incomes  of  recipients. 
Peed  grain  payments  are  almost  entirely 
compliance  payments,  regardless  of  names 
attached  to  them.  Wool  payments  are  wholly 
supplemental,  and  cotton  payments  are  near- 
ly so.  Wheat  payments  are  in  part  compliance 
and  in  part  supplemental. 

Supplemental  payments  can  be  sharply 
limited  without  affecting  other  features  of 
a  program.  If  voluntary  production-control 
featxu-es  are  to  be  retained,  limits  on  com- 
pliance payments  must  be  set  high  enough 
so  that  producers  no  longer  having  an  In- 
centive to  comply  will  account  for  only  a 
small  fraction  of  potential  output. 

We  recommend  that  total  annual  pay- 
ments to  a  single  producer  or  farm  In  con- 
nection with  commodity  programs  be  limited 
to  about  $15,000. 

We  see  some  merit  In  scaling  down  pay- 
ments to  the  largest  producers  rather  than 
applying  an  abrupt  cutoff  point.  For  ex- 
ample, the  full  rate  of  payment  might  be 
paid  up  to  a  total  of  $10,000.  Prom  that  point 
to  $15,000,  the  rate  might  be  cut  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  full  rate.  Prom  $15,000  to  $17,500, 
the  rate  could  be  reduced  to  50  jjercent,  and 
so  on,  until  the  absolute  limit  of  $20,000  was 
reached." 

A  payment  ceiling  of  the  proposed  kind 
would  not  have  an  Important  adverse  effect 
on  the  surplus  control  feature  of  any  pro- 
gram. Questions  would  remain  about  the  In- 
come distribution  effects  of  programs,  but  a 
ceiling  would  be  a  simple  and  feasible  way 
of  putting  commodity  programs  in  better 
coordination  with  national  goals  of  social 
equity. 

The  savings  in  payments  resulting  from  a 
ceiling,  though  likely  to  be  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  total  payment  costs,  could  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  improving  the 
lot  of  the  rural  poor  if  applied  to  education, 
retraining,  and  other  investments  In  human 
resources.  The  proposed  celling  would  be 
sufficiently  high  to  accommodate  farms  large 
enough  to  be  efficient  but  would  reduce 
emphasis  on  mere  bigness  in  agriculture. 

Two  important  changes  in  the  cotton  pro- 
gram should  accompany  payment  limita- 
tions. One  would  prevent  a  price  support 
provision  designed  to  negate  a  payment  limi- 
tation. The  other  would  remove  all  penal- 
ties, other  than  loss  of  payments,  for  ex- 
ceeding acreage  allotments.  Large  growers 
willing  to  produce  for  the  market  without 
payments  should  be  permitted  to  do  so  even 
if  only  a  few  might  prefer  this  option.  For 
all  payment  programs,  administrative  ar- 
rangements should  prevent,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  evasion  of  a  ceiling  by  such  devices 
as  nominally  dividing  ownership  among  fam- 
ily members  or  revising  leasing  arrange- 
ments. 

It  should  be  noted  that  we  propose  a  cell- 
ing only  on  payments  made  in  connection 
with  commodity  programs.  Progframs  to  re- 
tire low  quality  land  In  whole  farm  units 
from  general  crop  production  for  long  peri- 
ods of  time  have  a  somewhat  different  ob- 
jective and  are  less  likely  to  result  in  wind- 
falls for  well-off  f)eople.  For  these  reasons, 
a  payment  limitation  should  not  be  Imposed 
on  long-term  land  retirement  programs  un- 
less and  until  a  need  for  It  Is  demonstrated." 
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FOOTNOTES 

'  W.  E.  Hamilton:  A  more  important  ques- 
tion. In  my  opinion,  is  whether  payments 
Should  continue  to  be  a  principal  Instrument 
of  farm  price  and  income  policy.  I  believe 
there  is  a  place  for  payments  to  help  farm 
people  make  needed  adjustments — I.e.,  I 
would  support  payments  to  obtain  needed 
adjustments  in  land  use  through  long-term 
land  retirement  contracts,  and  to  provide  re- 
training and  adjustment  assistance  to  low- 
income  farmers  who  do  not  have  the  resources 
that  are  needed  for  a  successful  farming  op- 
eration. The  limitation  issue  relates  primarily 
to  commodity  program  payments  which  dc 
not  achieve  long-term  adjustments  in  re- 
source use.  Instead  of  trying  to  devise  a  sys- 
tem of  limiting  such  payments,  I  would  prefer 
to  phase  out  the  programs  which  make  pay- 
ments to  supplement  commodity  prices. 

-W.  W.  Wilcox,  Large  Farm  Program  Pay- 
ments and  Implications  of  Proposals  for  Lim- 
itations. The  Library  of  Congress  Leglslativ? 
Service  S.  129,  February  1969,  p.  9.  Sugar  pro- 
gram payments  were  not  Included. 

=  T.  W.  Schultz:  The  phrase  "unmanagesblr 
problems  in  supply  management"  Is  pure  Jar- 
gon. The  United  States  is  heavily  dependent 
upon  imported  wool. 

'  T.  W.  Schultz:  This  sentence  should  read. 
".  .  .  because  only  a  few  producers  receive 
large  payments." 

=  T.  W.  Schultz:  This  assumption  is  wrong 
because  these  payments  tend  to  distort  eco- 
nomic Incentives  that  strongly  induce  Ineffi- 
cient bigness. 

"Some  relevant  studies  are  discussed  In 
J.  P.  Madden,  Economies  of  Size  in  Farming. 
Agriculture  Economic  Report  No,  107,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  1967. 
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'  T.  W.  Schultz:  While  I  agree  with  this 
reconunendatlon,  It  is  only  a  very  small  first 
step  in  correcting  the  distortion  In  economic 
Incentives  that  burden  U.S.  agriculture  as  a 
consequence  of  our  farm  commodity  pro- 
grams. 

» August  Dahme:  I  believe  that  If  we  should 
have  a  land  retirement  program,  It  should 
have  payment  limitations,  using  the  same 
formula  recommended  for  commodity  pro- 
grams. 


MINNESOTA  EXPERIMENTAL  CITY 
MAY  BE  ENCLOSED  UNDER  A 
1-MILE  DOME 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  and  intriguing  possi- 
bilities for  the  Minnesota  experimental 
city  is  that  of  enclosure  under  domes. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  shopping  cen- 
ters completely  enclosed  for  protection 
against  the  weather,  and  the  Houston 
Astrodome,  which  has  proved  the  feasi- 
bility of  enclosure  under  a  dome  for 
certain  uses. 

The  Minnesota  experimental  city  con- 
templates dome  enclosures  of  1  mile  in 
diameter  with  the  possibility  of  the  en- 
closure being  air  conditioned.  A  variation 
of  this  approach  involves  interconnected 
separate  domes  with  diameters  of  one»- 
fourth  mile  each  in  an  arrangement  re- 
sembling a  "bunch  of  grapes." 

Following  is  a  discussion  o'  dome  en- 
closures extracted  from  volume  III  of 
the  Minnesota  experimental  city  prog- 
ress report,  dated  May  1969: 

B.  Environmental  Health 

(n.B.l.)     ENCLOSURE    AT   CITY    SCALE 

One  intriguing  possibility  which  has  been 
advanced  for  a  high-technology  city  Is  that 
of  a  full  enclosure,  or  umbrella.  Such  en- 
closure would  create  the  potential  for  a 
totally  new  environment  in  terms  of  the 
physical  dimensions  and  In  terms  of  the  pat- 
terns of  living  and  working  and  playing  it 
would  support.  As  with  similar  heroic  pro- 
posals, the  full  range  of  potentials  and  out- 
comes would  not  become  immediately  clear 
but  would  unfold  over  time.  A  variety  of 
investigative,  experimental,  and  develop- 
mental projects  would  be  needed  to  mount 
the  task  of  enclosing  the  city.  These  will 
range  from  engineering  considerations 
through  a  broad  spectrum  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic implications,  and  ecological  and 
cllmatological  impacts. 

A  dome  enclosure  with  a  diameter  of  the 
order  of  one  mile  has  been  suggested  as 
relevant  to  the  Experimental  City  proposal — 
taking  Into  consideration  the  Minnesota  lo- 
cation, timing,  and  available  technology.  To 
achieve  this  end  objective  of  a  one-mile 
diameter  enclosure,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  two  intermediate  stages  may  be  neces- 
sary because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking. 

Test  Model:  A  test  model  of  suitable  di- 
mension should  be  constructed  to  deal  with 
as  many  of  the  anticipated  engineering  prob- 
lems as  practicable.  Such  a  model  would  be 
used  for  studying  feasible  structural  tech- 
niques, materials  requirements,  and  inter- 
acting systems,  particularly  those  related  to 
cllmatological  factors.  (An  eight-foot  dlam- 
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eter  model  was  found  to  be  satisfactory  for 
most  of  such  Investigations  in  connection 
with  the  200-foot  diameter  U.S.  Expo  '67 
structure  at  Montreal.) 

Enclosure  for  a  Microcosm  Balanced  Com- 
munity: Building  upon  the  test  results  of 
the  above  model,  it  is  suggested  that  a  >4- 
mile  diameter  enclosure  be  constructed  over 
a  microcosm  balanced  community.  Such  an 
intermediate  model  might  be  constructed  as 
a  part  of  the  Experimental  City  or  as  a  per- 
manent Installation  in  another  location.  This 
ftill-scale  test  would  provide  reliable  in- 
sights into  man's  reaction  to  living  In  the 
enclosed  space;  It  would  j)ermlt  projections 
of  likely  soclo-cultural  Impacts;  it  would 
serve  as  a  proving  ground  for  Interacting  en- 
vironmental systems  similar  to  those  to  be 
developed  for  the  one-mile  diameter  city 
enclosure. 

(n.B.I.)     SCALING    FACTOR    STUDT 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  present  state-of- 
the-art  will  be  adequate  to  allow  design  of 
an  air  conditioning  system  for  an  enclosure 
having  a  diameter  of  the  order  of  one  mile 
without  some  additional  experimental  in- 
formation. Adherence  to  proper  scaling  fac- 
tors and  similar  parameters  Is  required  when 
extrapolating  model  tests  or  small-scale  tests 
to  full-scale  conditions.  For  scaling  based  on 
diameter,  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the 
Experimental  City  to  the  diameter  of  the 
Houston  Astrodome  Is  of  the  order  of  ten.  In 
most  cases  the  extrapolation  of  .model  tests 
to  full-scale  conditions  having  a  diameter 
scaling  factor  of  this  size  can  be  carried  out 
successfully.  However,  data  on  a  full-range 
of  scaling  factors  will  be  necessary  before  the 
actual  air  conditioning  system  for  the  Ex- 
perimental City  is  designed. 

(11.3.1.)     CLUSTERED    DOME    CONCEPT 

A  possible  configuration  for  an  enclosed 
experimental  city  would  be  a  grouping  of  in- 
terconnected separate  domes,  each  having 
diameters  of  the  order  of  %  mile.  One  effi- 
cient configuration  for  these  domes  would 
be  a  "bunch  of  grapes"  arrangement,  each 
connected  to  a  long  enclosed  corridor.  This 
corridor  could  house  the  transportation  sys- 
tem and  allow  ready  access  to  the  domes 
spaced  along  Its  length.  The  potentials  of 
tills  modular  concept  need  examination.  For 
example,  domes  of  various  sizes  could  be 
constructed  as  they  are  needed  and  dis- 
mantled when  they  no  longer  serve  a  tiseful 
purpose;  separate  domes  could  be  built  for 
containing  various  climatic  environments 
such  as  tropical,  cold,  and  temperate. 
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HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  5,  i969 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
against  the  passage  of  H.R.  13018,  the 
Military  Construction  Act,  and  voted  for 
recommittal,  because  I  subscribe  to  the 
views  in  the  report  on  page  52  to  sec- 
tion 708  of  the  bill;  namely,  that  the 
amendment  is  ill  conceived,  ill  advised, 
vague  and,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  is 
unconstitutional.  It  has  the  effect  of  sti- 
fling freedom  of  speech.  It  has  been  our 
cherished  American  possession  to  be  able 
to  petition  our  Government. 

I  would  subscribe  to  section  708  if  it 
had  provided  a  distance  from  which  a 
person  may  picket. 
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I  wonder,  as  some  of  my  colleagues 
must  also,  why  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee would  involve  Itself  with  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  respecting 
criminal  penalities,  and  particularly 
amending  a  section  designed  to  protect 
our  judicial  process,  judges,  and  juries, 
and  the  fair  decision  which  is  also  guar- 
anteed in  our  Constitution. 

Section  708  was  apparently  added  to 
the  bill  in  committee  without  advance 
notice,  discussions,  or  hearings,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr,  Legcett),  for  offering  his  amend- 
ment to  delete  section  708  from  the  bill, 
and  I  support  the  Leggett  amendment. 

In  addition,  I  am  opposed  to  the  $2.5 
million  authorization  contained  in  the 
bill  for  anti-ballistic-missile  communi- 
cations system  in  Colorado.  In  addition 
to  being  opposed  to  the  ABM  system  in 
general,  I  do  not  believe  this  authoriza- 
tion should  be  a  part  of  the  Military 
Construction  Act.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
anti-ballistic-missile  system  for  reasons 
stated  on  this  floor  dming  debate  on  the 
issue  in  the  House  in  February  and 
again  in  a  statement  in  the  House  on 
March  20,  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  above  reasons 
I  did  not  feel  that  I  could,  in  good  con- 
science, vote  for  passage  of  H.R.  13018, 
the  Military  Construction  Act. 


LT.   COL.   GEORGE  H.   ROBERTS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  should  like  to  commend  an  outstanding 
military  oCQcer  upon  his  retirement.  Lt. 
Col.  George  H.  Roberts  has  spent  23 
years  in  active  military  service  to  this 
country,  encompassing  World  War  II, 
the  Korean  conflict,  and  the  Vietnam 
era.  His  efforts  have  included  extensive 
and  vital  assignments  with  the  Army's 
Chemical  Warfare  Service.  Colonel 
Roberts  has  served  at  Edgewood  Arsenal, 
Fort  McClellan,  the  Alaska  General 
Depot,  and  in  the  Office,  Chief  Chemical 
Officer.  Army  Chemical  Warfare  Service. 
His  awards  and  decorations  include  the 
Army  Commendation  Medal  with  four 
oak  leaf  clusters,  the  Good  Conduct 
Medal,  the  American  Campaign  Medal, 
the  World  War  II  Victory  Medal,  the 
National  Defense  Service  Medal  with  oak 
leaf  cluster,  and  the  Armed  Forces  Re- 
serve Medal. 

Colonel  Roberts  has  not  only  served 
long  and  well  within  the  military ;  he  has 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  personal  time  and 
effort  to  young  men  in  the  areas  where 
he  has  been  stationed,  through  his  lead- 
ership in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  In 
his  work  with  scouting,  he  received  the 
Silver  Beaver  Award  from  the  Baltimore 
Area  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
This  is  the  highest  award  which  can  be 
given  to  an  adult  volunteer  by  any  local 
scouting  council.  His  example  of  service 
and  loyalty  is  an  excellent  one  for  all  of 
our  young  people  to  study  and  follow. 
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LEOISLATION  NEEDED  TO  PREVENT 
CRIMINAL  ACTS  DANGEROUS  TO 
TRAVELERS  ON  TRAINS 


^ 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    trrtf    JEKSCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  i^ugrust  6.  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  mJ".  Speaker,  on  July  31 
I  reintroduced  legislation  to  make  It  a 
criminal  offense  to  commit  acts  danger- 
ous to  persons  oiiboard  trains.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Sand- 
MAH) ,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  has  joined  me  in  this 
bipartisan  effort  to  Ideal  with  an  increas- 
ingly serious  problem. 

Vandalism  and  aicts  such  as  throwing 
stones  or  shooting  at  trains  have  been  a 
matter  of  concern  lo  the  railroad  indus- 
try and  law-enforcement  agencies  for  a 
considerable  time.  Unfortunately,  the 
situation  is  not  improving.  In  the  last 
Congress,  at  Senati  hearings  on  similar 
legiaJaUoBr -a  representative  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Railroads  suc- 
cinctly described  the  problem: 

It  should  be  emptuislzed  that  we  are  not 
dealing  with  a  mere  nuisance  program.  Some 
occurrences  have  rest  Ited  In  serloiis  Injury. 
Anytime  someone  fires  a  bullet  at  a  train  It 
la  poeslble  that  some^jne  may  be  killed.  In- 
deed this  has  happened. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  in- 


clude in  the  Record 


about  the  concept 


acts  taking  place. 


a  recent  article  from 


The  New  York  Times  of  July  28,  which 
points  out  that  some  of  the  major  prob- 
lems of  railroads  result  from  an  increase 
in  vandalism. 

Mr.    Speaker,    th^re   is   nothing    new 


of  Federal  criminal 


laws  to  deal  with  the  kind  of  criminal 


There  Is   a  Federal 


train  wrecking  staOute,  for  exaimple:  a 
statute  making  it  a  Federal  crime  to  de- 
stroy or  injure  property  moving  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce;  and  a  statute 
making  it  a  Federal  crime  to  embezzle 
or  steal  Interstate  or  foreign  shipments 


Through  these  laws 


ognized   the  nations  il   interest  and  the 
need  for  Federal  action. 

It  is  clear  that  ecisting  law  enforce- 
ment is  not  adequai  e.  and  while  enact- 
ment of  this  legislat  on  will  not  solve  the 
entire  problem  it  w  11  serve  as  a  deter- 
rent against  the  con:  mission  of  such  acts 


and  will  provide  an 


read  led 


as  dependent  on  rail- 
as  New  York.  But  af- 
the  state  of  the  com- 
a  point   of   acute 


to  potential  criminals  that  should  assist 
the  efforts  of  law  er  forcement  officials. 

The  New  York  Times  article  follows: 
CoMMCTER  Lints  at  Csisis  Po^rr — Neglected 

FOR    Years.    RAiLROAps    Serving    Cttt    Are 

Paltering 

No  American  city  is 
road  commuter  service 
ter  decades  of  neglect 
muter   Unes  has 
crisis. 

Last-minute 
R.ill  Road  trains  are 
in?   more   and   more 
New   Haven   riders   ar^ 
crowded.  Uttered  and 
Is    arguing    with    New 
Service   Commission 
needed  cars  for  Its 
slcns.  And  commuters 
City's  suburbs  are 
forced  to  pay  higher 
ice. 


Congress  has  rec- 


additional  warning 


cancelli  ktlons  of  Long  Island 

delaying  and  embltter- 

commuters   every   day. 

finding   their   trains 

l^te.  The  Penn  Central 

York    States    Public 

oter  how  to  get  badly 

Hue  son  and  Harlem  Dlvl- 

:hroughout  New  York 

woe  ierlng  If  they  will  be 

ares  for  poorer  serv- 
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Perhaps  the  only  plus  In  the  metropolitan 
commuter  rail  situation  is  to  be  found  In 
New  Jersey,  where  two  of  the  thre«  com- 
muter lines  serving  New  Y<»k  City  are  show- 
ing signs  of  improvement.  In  part  through  an 
Infusion  of  state  operating  subsidies.  But 
these  gains  have  been  made  In  a  situation 
regarded  as  so  unsatisfactory  as  not  to  afford 
much  gratification  to  riders. 

Thla  picture  has  been  drawn  by  The  New 
York  Times  from  Interviews  with  rail  offi- 
cials, commuters  and  representatives  of  gov- 
ernment and  civil  agencies  concerned  with 
the  plight  of  the  six  railroads  that  bring  a 
quarter  of  a  million  commuters  Into  the  city 
each  working  day. 

Experts  and  observers  say  the  inefficiency 
of  metropolitan  rail  service  springs  from  a 
variety  of  factors.  Including  the  need  to  turn 
from  the  railroads'  long-term  origins  to  rapid 
service  systems,  an  Increase  In  vandalism  over 
which  the  Unes  have  little  control,  public 
Indifference  and  a  history  of  controversial 
management  practices. 

But  Increasingly  the  commuter  who  dally 
faces  the  threat  of  cancellations,  breakdowns, 
overcrowding  and  long  delays  has  been  show- 
ing a  lack  of  patience  with  such  explana- 
tions. 

"It's  amazing  what  a  stole  lot  commuters 
have  been."  a  New  Haven  rider  remarked  re- 
cently. However,  this  stoicism  has  been  yield- 
ing to  rage  and  activism. 

T.  David  Reznik,  a  marketing  analyst, 
doesn't  ride  the  railroad  to  work  these  days — • 
he  walks  the  railroad  to  work.  Instead  of  tak- 
ing his  regular  Penn  Central  trains  to  and 
from  Larchmont  each  day,  he  takes  a  variety 
of  trains  so  be  can  go  through  the  aisles  dis- 
tributing complaint  sheets  to  his  fellow  pas- 
sengers. 

The  printed  sheets  have  blank  spaces  in 
which  passengers  can  write  In  the  number 
of  "bulbs  not  working"  and  "fans  not  work- 
ing" or  the  "minutes  late"  In  arriving. 

"I  start  In  back  and  work  my  way  forward, 
car  by  car,"  Mr.  Reznik  said.  "The  conductors 
keep  threatening  to  arrest  me."  He  said  he 
had  handed  out  4.000  forms  in  the  last  three 
weeks,  and  the  Federal  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  been  receiving  the  completed 
forms  from  passengers. 

On  Long  Island,  a  drive  Is  being  organized 
to  obtain  10,000  signatures  on  petitions  ask- 
ing for  the  removal  of  the  top  management 
of  the  state-owned  Long  Island  Rail  Road, 
and  reports  are  current  that  Governor 
Rockefeller  will  seek  the  dismissal  of  the 
line's  president. 

Conductors  are  hearing  more  and  more 
from  angry  passengers,  and  at  least  a  few  of 
them  are  growling  back.  Asked  what  the 
trouble  was  In  a  delay,  one  conductor  told 
a  fuming  commuter  recently:  "I'll  write  you 
a  letter." 

Passengers  are  expressing  a  rising  anxiety 
over  railroad  safety,  especially  on  over- 
crowded trains.  They  suffer  and  swelter  In 
cars  with  sealed  windows  when  air-condi- 
tioning fails.  With  cinder  blocks  dropped  on 
trains  from  overpasses  and  sharp  rocks  flung 
at  windows  by  vandals,  some  riders  feel  like 
moving  objects  in  a  shooting  gallery.  Execu- 
tives do  not  know  at  what  hour  they  will 
get  to  work  and  their  wives  do  not  know 
what  time  they  will  reach  home  at  night. 

Frederick  A.  Menes  of  Old  Westbury,  L.  I., 
has  been  getting  up  at  5;  30  A.M.  every  week- 
day, half  an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  to  be 
certain  of  getting  a  train  that  will  bring  him 
in  on  time  to  his  Job  as  general  personnel 
supervisor  for  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company. 

Mr.  Menes  begins  his  morning  anxiously 
listening  to  radio  reports  of  rail  delays  on 
the  Long  Island  Rail  Road.  What  has  been 
canceled  today?  Until  recently  he  counted  on 
catching  a  7:26  train  out  of  East  Willlston 
that  was  due  at  Pennsylvania  Station  at 
8:12. 

If  the  7:26  has  been  scratched,  Mr.  Menes 
dashes  for  the  7:02,  changing  at  Jamaica  for 
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a  packed  train  that  is  scheduled  to  arrive 
In  Manhattan  at  7:66. 

But  even  if  the  7:36  Is  running.  It  Is  not 
at  all  certain  that  it  will  arrive  on  time.  U 
another  train  has  been  canceled,  the  7:26— 
normally  an  express  after  Jamaica — may  add 
some  local  stops  in  Queens,  and  may  lumber 
Into  Penn  Station  at  8:30  or  8:35. 

Such  frustrations  have  Important  implica- 
tions for  New  York  City. 

Late  arrivals  to  work  mean  costly  lost  time 
and  scrapped  schedules  for  the  city's  busi- 
nesses. Suburbanites  who  turn  to  their  auto- 
mobiles add  to  the  city's  traffic,  parking  and 
pollution  problems  and  swell  demands  for 
new  expressways  or  Increased  subway  facili- 
ties. State  officials  confront  demands  for  sub- 
sidles  or  even  railroad  takeovers  that  would 
shift  costs  to  all  taxpayers,  including  city 
residents  who  never  ride  the  commuter  Unes. 
"It's  getting  to  the  i>olnt  at  which  some- 
thing's about  to  blow,"  said  Barrle  Vree- 
land,  director  of  the  transportation  depart- 
ment of  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Vreeland's  office  has  been  receiving 
a  stream  of  complaints  from  corporate  per- 
sonnel officers  worried  about  late  arrivals  at 
work. 

Ralph  C.  Gross,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, described  the  raU  problems  as  "detri- 
mental to  business  expansion  and  economic 
growth"  here  because  "most  of  the  top  and 
middle-level  executives  who  work  In  New 
York  live  outside  the  city." 

Urban  planners  are  generally  agreed  that 
there  is  no  more  efficient,  or  potentially  fast- 
er, way  of  moving  large  numbers  of  people 
from  suburban  or  urban  business  centers 
than  by  rail.  Yet  In  much  of  the  nation, 
railroad  passenger  service  largely  has  dis- 
appeared. 

The  Federal  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  says  only  five  American  cities 
still  have  regular  commuter  rail  service:  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco 
and  Boston.  Most  cities  now  have  auto- 
orlented  transportation  systems. 

As  a  result,  experts  say  that  billions  of 
dollars  of  public  money  have  been  potiring 
into  expressway  systems  while  only  a  few 
millions  have  trlclcled  into  capital  Improve- 
ments for  commuter  railroads. 

As  urbanization  chews  up  fields  and  mead- 
ows near  the  city,  executives  are  moving 
farther  out  Into  the  suburbs,  sometimes  well 
beyond  the  50-mlle  range,  and  that  makes 
high-speed  rail  transit  more  necessary  for 
them.  But  suburbanites  who  turn  from  trains 
to  autos  put  pressure  on  for  the  building  of 
more  highways. 

The  Regional  Plan  Association,  the  non- 
governmental research  organization,  notes 
that  "the  autoe  required  to  transport  the 
eqxilvalent  of  one  tralnload  of  commuters 
use  about  four  acres  of  parking  space — eight 
times  the  area  of  the  main  concourse  at 
Grand  Central  Terminal." 

Fundamental  to  the  railroads'  problem  is 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  designed  to  do 
the  Job  they  are  now  doing.  According  to 
Robert  W.  Minor,  senior  vice  president  of 
the  Penn  Central,  the  lines  were  originally 
long-haul  carriers  and  were  not  engineered 
for  the  short-haul,  high-speed  service  re- 
quired today.  .. 

Commuter  railroads  here  do  not  have  the 
equipment  needed  for  rapid  acceleration  and 
deceleration  in  the  short  distances  between 
suburban  stations.  And  the  stations  them- 
selves generally  lack  the  high-level  plat- 
forms needed  for  fast  loading  and  unload- 
ing of  passengers. 

Efforts  are  beginning  to  be  made  to  change 
all  this  through  the  Introduction  of  new 
equipment,  financing  and  major  reconstruc- 
tion, but  the  overhaul  Is  going  to  take  years, 
according  to  railroad  exF>ert8.  And  they  note 
that  the  transition  Itself  is  contributing  to 
delays  and  breakdowns. 

Those  who  nourish  a  hope  that  things  will 
soon  get  better  have  little  to  go  on  but  op- 
timism. In  the  opinion  of  most  rail  spe- 
cialists. 
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The  Regional  Plan  Association  pointed  out 
that  the  commuter  lines  are  largely  based 
on  "the  Investments  made  In  capital  rail 
equipment  prior  to  1929."  The  Depression 
discouraged  investments,  then  World  War  n 
came  along,  and  then  the  postwar  automo- 
bile boom,  with  Its  corresponding  decline  in 
riders  using  the  rails. 

According  to  records  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Car  Institute,  the  trade  association  of 
railway  car  manufacturers,  there  Is  no  con- 
tinuing Industry  in  the  manufacture  of  self- 
propelled  "Inter-urban  or  commuter  cars." 

In  1969,  said  Walter  A.  Renz,  the  associa- 
tion's president,  only  25  cars  have  been  or- 
dered for  all  the  commuter  lines  in  the 
nation. 

"The  cars  cost  so  much  because  there  are 
so  few  orders,"  he  said.  "It's  no  secret  that 
the  railroads  detest  these  passenger  runs, 
and  I  haven't  seen  any  real  commuter  car 
business  for  a  long,  long  time." 

Added  to  these  problems  are  difficulties 
and  prosjjects  peculiar  to  each  of  the  com- 
muter railroads  In  this  area. 
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HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  2  days  I  have  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord articles  from  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  which  voice  a  concern  for  the 
deplorable  condition  of  our  merchant 
marine  fleet.  The  following  is  the  last 
article  in  this  timely  series,  and  I  in- 
clude it  herewith  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues : 

Crisis  at  Sea:    New   U.S.   Marttime  Policy 

in  Making 

(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

Before  his  election,  Richard  Nixon  casti- 
gated the  Johnson  administration  for  poli- 
cies which  he  said  had  put  this  country  on 
a  course  toward  becoming  a  second-rate  sea- 
power. 

He  found  a  "shocking  deemphasls  of  our 
national  maritime  efforts"  and  promised: 

"We  shall  adopt  a  policy  that  recognizes 
the  role  of  government  In  the  well-being  of 
an  Industry  so  vital  to  our  national  defense 
and  stimulates  private  enterprise  to  revital- 
ize the  Indvistry." 

By  early  fall,  the  nation  should  get  a  good 
Idea  of  how  far  the  Nixon  administration  Is 
ready  to  go  to  reverse  the  downward  slide 
of  America's  merchant  fleet. 

An  Interdepartmental  working  group  on 
maritime  policies  currently  is  trying  to  de- 
termine how  the  President's  promised  policy 
can  best  be  carried  out.  One  member  of  that 
group.  Undersecretary  of  Commerce  Rocco  C. 
SiciUano,  said  last  week  that  the  adminis- 
tration's programs  probably  would  go  to  Con- 
gress in  60  days. 

alternatives  mapped 

The  President  will  be  handed  a  number  of 
alternatives  on  how  best  to  build  up  the 
merchant  fleet. 

Nixon  could  urge  Congress  to  approve  a 
widely  recommended  tax  deferment  measure, 
which  would  stimulate  private  financing  of 
ship  construction. 

Or  he  could  ask  Congress  to  increase  funds 
for  ship  construction  subsidies,  which  would 
assure  more  ships,  while  decreasing  funds  for 
operating  subsidies,  which  are  used  mainly 
to  equalize  the  difference  in  wages  and  other 
benefits  paid  American  and  foreign  seamen. 

Another  possible  step  would  involve  the 
largely  imusable  reserve  fleet.  Nixon  could 
divert  the  mlUions  being  spent  to  preserve 
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useless    ships    to    building    more    merchant 
ships. 

The  big  problem  Is  money,  but  the  ap- 
proach to  spending  seems  to  be  different 
than  during  the  Johnson  administration.  In 
the  opinion  of  everyone  interviewed  In  the 
preparation  of  this  series. 

CAUTIOUS    OPTIMISM 

Sen.  Warren  G.  Magnuson.  D-Wash.,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Conunerce  Committee,  is 
expressing  "cautious  optimism"  after  pre- 
liminary talks  with  several  Cabinet  offi- 
cers about  maritime  spending. 

Rep.  Edward  A.  Garmatz,  D-Md.,  chairman 
of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee,  notes  a  "different  climate," 
and  Rep.  William  S.  MalUiard,  R-Callf.,  the 
House  committee's  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber who  drafted  his  party's  maritime  plat- 
form. Is  confident  that  Nixon  Is  committed  to 
restoring  the  merchant  marine. 

Spokesmen  for  the  shipping  lines,  ship 
builders  and  maritime  labor  also  seem  more 
hopeful  that  a  decade  of  neglect  is  coming 
to  an  end.  In  an  industry  plagued  by  dlvls- 
iveness,  there  are  signs  of  a  growing  will- 
ingness to  make  concessions  in  the  Interest 
of  achieving  what  nil  want  most:  A  govern- 
ment commitment  to  a  long-range  program 
to  make  the  United  States  a  front-running 
maritime  power  rather  than  a  poor  fifth. 

The  main  reason  the  Industry  has  been 
so  fragmented  was  the  discouraging  view 
from  the  bridge— nothing  ahead  but  fog. 
President  Johnson  promised  a  broad-gauge 
program  and  named  a  prestigious  committee 
to  make  recommendations,  but  sent  Trans- 
portation Secretary  Alan  Boyd  to  Congress 
with  a  program  nobody  liked. 

questions  raised 
Nixon's  committee,   in   reviewing  the  rec- 
ommendations  and  reports  of  the  Johnson 
years  and  a  score  of  earlier  studies,  is  ask- 
ing these  questions: 

How  much  shipping  capacity  do  we  need 
to  meet  national  defense  and  essential  civil- 
ian requirements?  And  how  do  we  get  It  In 
the  most  advantageous  way? 

For  planning  purposes,  the  committee  Is 
envisioning  the  most  severe  international 
emergency  possible  and  asking  how  many 
ships  could  actuaUy  be  coimted  on  to  re- 
spond. It  wants  to  Icnow  how  many  US- 
owned  ships  flying  foreign  flags  with  foreign 
crews  would  answer  the  call  if  the  cause 
was  unpopular?  How  many  ships  of  allied 
nations  would  respond?- 

Another  element  In  determining  how  large 
the  U.S.  flag  fleet  should  be  is  "our  peacetime 
commerce.  How  much  of  America's  foreign 
trade  should  be  carried  in  American  flag 
ships? 

Before  becoming  president.  Nixon  prom- 
ised a  sharp  boost  in  the  U.S.  merchant 
fleet's  share  of  the  nation's  ocean  trade.  He 
noted  that  U.S.  ships  now  carry  only  5.6  per- 
cent of  the  total,  while  Soviet  ships  trans- 
port more  than  50  percent  of  Russia's  cargo. 
Nixon  set  a  goal  of  more  than  30  percent  by 
the  mid-1970s. 

SHIP  alternatives 
The  interdepartmental  committee  also  is 
debating  whether  all  the  shipbuilding  money 
should  be  spent  on  the  big,  highly  produc- 
tive but  enormously  expensive  ships,  or 
whether  part  of  It  should  b*^  used  for  smaller, 
more  axistere  cargo  ships  for  the  vanishing 
U.S.  tramp  fleet. 

Some  committee  members  are  Impressed  by 
the  fast  turnabout  capacity  of  the  new  con- 
tainer-carrying ships,  the  more  voyages  they 
can  make  and  the  profits  they  can  pour  back 
into  more  ship  building. 

Other  committee  members  are  arguing 
that,  as  the  Soviets  have  found,  the  less  de- 
veloped nations  don't  have  the  port  facilities 
and  harbors  to  accommodate  the  sophisti- 
cated new  ships.  The  smaller  ships  will  do 
nicely  in  those  harbors,  they  contend,  and 
the  shrinking  tramp  fleet  will  be  strength- 
ened. 
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F^^rthermore,  It  Is  argued,  the  administra- 
tion Is  going  to  need  labor's  support  to  help 
push  Its  maritime  proposals  through  Con- 
gress. And  if  all  labor  sees  ahead  are  a  few 
costly  automated  giants,  rather  than  a  mix 
of  big  ships  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones, 
maritime  labor  leaders  are  likely  to  withhold 
their  support. 

message   to   hall 

Nixon  showed  his  awareness  of  labor's 
stake.  He  sent  a  message  to  Paul  Hall,  presi- 
dent of  the  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Trades  De- 
partment which  represents  more  than  7  mil- 
lion workers,  pledging  "a  strong  and  viable 
merchant  marine."  And  he  recently  promised 
Joseph  Curran,  the  president  of  the  National 
Maritime  Union,  to  consult  with  labor  repre- 
sentatives before  making  public  his  new 
maritime  program. 

Some  of  the  major  proposals  now  being 
weighed  by  the  President's  maritime  policy 
group: 

1.  A  minimum  5-year  effort,  with  the  gov- 
ernment providing  $300  million  annually,  to 
build  between  35  and  40  ships  a  year  instead 
of  the  present  10  or  12.  That  was  proposed  In 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  last  year,  and 
again  this  year,  as  the  starting  point  for 
congressional  action. 

TAX     DEFERMENTS 

2.  Extension  of  the  tax  deferment  privilege 
now  enjoyed  by  the  subsidized  lines  to  the 
imsubsidized  lines.  The  subsidized  Unes  are 
now  permitted  to  put  their  profits  into  a  tax 
reserve  fund  which  enables  them  to  accumu- 
late capital  for  new  construction. 

Magnuson  included  that  proposal  In  his 
over-all  maritime  bill  and  told  the  Senate: 

"If  tax  deferred  funds  may  be  accumulated 
but  spent  only  for  building  new  vessels,  there 
is  an  Increased  incentive  to  invest  capital 
in  new  vessels."  He  argued  that  availability 
of  these  funds  would  decrease  the  need  for 
construction  subsidy  funds. 

3.  Various  suggestions  to  halt  the  exodus 
of  U.S.  merchant  ships  to  foreign  flags  and 
to  encourage  their  return  to  U.S.  registry. 
These  range  from  voluntary  action  on  the 
part  of  the  "flags  of  convenience"  ship  own- 
ers to  a  requirement  that  a  certain  percent- 
age of  oil  imports  must  be  carried  in  Ameri- 
can ships. 

The  government  permits  12  percent  of  do- 
mestic oil  consumption  to  be  imported  oil. 
Joseph  Kahn.  chairman  of  the  board  of  Sea- 
train  Lines,  Inc..  argues  that  if  the  govern- 
ment required  that  25  percent  of  the  Im- 
ported oil  be  carried  in  American  ships,  there 
would  be  "no  need  for  a  subsidy  of  any  kind 
for  construction  of  American  flag  tankers.  It 
would  mean  a  lot  of  ships." 

A    RE-EVALUATION 

4.  A  re-evaluatlon  of  the  effective  con- 
trol" theory  under  which  more  than  15  mil- 
lion deadweight  tons  of  ships  flying  the  Li- 
berian.  Panamanian  or  Honduran  flags  are 
now  classiflet.  as  available  to  the  United 
States  In  an  emergency. 

About  12  million  ions  of  these  are  in  tank- 
ers and  3  million  in  ore-carriers.  Since  less 
than  7  million  tons  of  tankers,  mostly  of 
World  War  II  vintage,  now  fly  the  American 
flag  and  the  tonnage  of  ore-carriers  is  al- 
most nil.  members  of  Congress  are  asking  de- 
fense planners  how  sure  they  are  that  the 
raw  materials  and  fuel  needed  for  our  indus- 
trial machine  would  actually  be  delivered  in 
an  emergency. 

5.  Some  form  of  longterm  financing  to  en- 
courage ship  building  and  reduce  the  need 
for  government  subsidies. 

6.  More  money  and  more  attention  to  re- 
search and  development  in  ship  construction 
The  pending  Magnuson-Garmatz  bills  pro- 
pose $25  million  for  research,  and  Maritime 
Administrator  Andrew  E  Gibson  has  asked 
the  best  engineering  brains  in  the  country  to 
work  on  a  long-range  research  program  He 
believes  new  technology  is  "probably  the  key 
to  a  profitable  fuvure '  in  the  maritime  in- 
dustry. 
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7  RevltallEing  ih«  Amerlcftn  p«S8«ng«r 
fleet.  Ttila  may  hafe  »  low  priority  with  the 
planners,  but  labors  worries  as  more  and  more 
ship  Jobs  dlsappealr,  and  American  tourists 
want  to  sail  on  tha  safest  ships  In  the  world. 

One  proposal  advocates  the  sale  of  un- 
profitable passeng^  ships  on  condition  that 
the  ship  line  agre^  to  construct  new  ships 
suitable  for  the  cruise  trade  so  popular  today. 

Another  proposail^regarded  by  some  aa 
something  of  a  lllellne — would  permit  the 
merger  of  paseengfr  operations  on  a  broad 
consolidated  compfuiy  basis.  Oarmatz,  for 
one,  believes  the  Qnly  way  passenger  ships 
are  going  to  be  sa^ed  Is  by  having  one  cor- 
poration for  all  American  passenger  service. 

There  are  hopeful  signs  In  the  present 
gloomy  picture. 

KET  MKarrlME  AIDES 

First,  the  men  pjesldent  Nixon  picked  for 
the  top  maritime  [jobs  and  for  his  policy 
group  are  all  Intlmitely  Identified  with  mar- 
itime affairs.  | 

Olbson.  the  maritime  administrator,  Is  a 
former  senior  vice  president  for  operations 
of  the  Orace  Line  who  commanded  an  ocean 
freighter  at  the  agej  of  22 — the  youngest  ship 
captain  In  recent  itierchant  marine  history. 

Undersecretary  stcUlano,  a  former  assist- 
ant secietary  of  l&bor  In  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  wa<  at  the  time  of  his  new 
appointment  nrfsicjent  of  the  Pacific  Mar- 
itime Administration,  which  handles  labor 
relations  between  West  Coast  shipping  com- 
panies and  longshoremen's  unions. 

CAXli  A  PIONEES 

Robert  Carl,  special  assistant  for  trans- 
portation to  the  unfdersecretary  of  the  Navy, 
went  to  sea  in  the  ttJly  1930s  as  an  ordinary 
seaman  and  has  ance  pioneered  in  every 
aspect  of  ocean  transportation — as  a  Navy 
captain,  as  an  orgaplzer  of  the  Mllitaxy  Sea 
Transportation  Service,  as  a  ship  owner,  as 
president  of  the  larjest  marine  maintenance 
corporation  In  the  United  States  and  now 
as  the  naval  undersecretary's  adviser  on 
martlme  policy. 

Carl  asserts  that  the  present  Defense  De- 
partment Is  fully  rware  of  the  Importance 
of  the  merchant  murine  and  Its  present  de- 
pressed state  and  will  support  any  new  pro- 
gram to  revive  It. 

Another  hopeful  i  lote  Is  the  present  stance 
of  maritime  labor. 

Olbson,  among  others,  found  it  "encour- 
aging that  last  seison's  negotiations  were 
carried  through  with  practically  no  work 
stoppage,  which  mal  les  the  martime  industry 
more  attractive  to  livestors." 

The  maritime  adAiinlstrator  noted  that  a 
lot  of  work  has  be(in  done  by  both  unions 
and  management  to  show  investors  that 
things  have  changed — and  that  it's  now  safe 
for  them  to  put  tqelr  money  Into  a  mari- 
time industry  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era. 


TRANQUILLITY  GREETS  THE  EAGLE 
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^NDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOiriH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,]  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
moment  to  call  ta  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  short  but  touching  poem  by  Mrs. 
Natalie  H.  Dorseji  of  Boca  Raton,  Fla., 
which  expresses  the  religious  feeling  of 
one  who  watched  frith  pride  and  awe  the 
landing  of  two  Ac^ericans  on  the  moon: 
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Life  has  Its  moments  of  grandeur. 
Of  drama  Intense,  unsurpassed. 
A  brief  shining  moment  of  wonder. 
Repercussion,  world-wide  and  vast; 

Nell  Armstrong.  Biizz  Aldrtn.  Mike  CoUlns: 
Intrepid,  skilled,  science-bred; 
A  whole  world  breathtless  and  waiting, 
As  upward,  moonward  they  sped. 

Quietly  said  their  Commander 
"Tranquility  Base  Here," 
"The  E^gle  Has  Landed" — iilstoric  words, 
Humanity  spellbound — a  cheer,  a  tear; 
We  saw,  on  TV.  watching  people 
Older  ones  their  hearts  beating  fast; 
The  young  their  eyes  now  alight. 
New  hope  for  their  future,  at  last. 

What  courage  and  sklU — what  knowbow! 
How  proud  the  U.S.  on  this  day  I 
How  gladly  the  nations  of  Earth 
Shared  our  glory,  many  kneeling  to  pray. 

So  Crod  In  His  wisdom  unfaUlng 
Saw  fit  to  permit  us  this  hour 
Saw  fit  to  remind  a  tom-apart  world 
Of  his  magnificent,  omnipotent  power. 
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GEN.  EARLE  G.  WHEELER'S  EXCEL- 
LENT SPEECH  ON  THE  CONTRIBU- 
TION OP  POLISH  SOLDIERS  TO 
THE  SURVIVAL  OP  FREEDOM 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6.  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  USA,  Chair- 
man, Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  a  banquet  held  In  Wash- 
ington marking  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Polish-American  Congress. 

In  his  remarks  General  Wheeler  out- 
lined in  a  magnificent  manner  the  im- 
pressive array  of  contributions  made  by 
Polish  soldiers  in  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  first  con- 
gratulate General  Wheeler  for  his  deep 
understanding  of  the  valor  of  Polish 
soldiers  and  also  to  include  his  entire 
speech  in  the  Record. 

General  Wheeler's  speech  follows: 
Address  bt   Gen.   Earlb   O.   Wheeler,  USA, 
Chairkan,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Before 
THE  Polish  American  Congress,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Saturday,  July  26,  1969 
My  natural  habitat,  as  I  suspect  you  know, 
is    the    Pentagon   Building    across    the    Po- 
tomac River. 

That  buUding,  and  the  challenges  that 
face  all  who  work  there,  add  up  to  a  stem 
taskmaster. 

So,  when  I  say  to  you — as  I  do  now — that 
It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  with  you. 
I  am  also  confessing  to  the  shortlived  happi- 
ness that  comes  to  every  Pentagon  resident 
when  the  call  of  duty — plus  good  company 
and  an  excellent  dinner — summon  him  else- 
where. 

In  1976,  we  shall  celebrate  America's  200th 
"Birthday". 

In  1966,  members  of  this  Congress,  and 
Polish  patriots  around  the  world,  observed 
the  1000th  anniversary  of  the  Polish  State. 
I  believe  that  this  long,  and  often  bitterly 
difDcvilt,  Polish  historical  experience  has 
given  to  Americans  of  Polish  descent  an  un- 
derstanding of  events,  particularly  of  events 


in  Central  Europe,  which  has  not  been  fuUy 
grasped  by  many  of  our  fellow  Americans. 

In  saying  this,  I  am  not  Imprudent  enough 
to  attempt  to  lecture  this  audience  on  the 
history  of  Poland. 

I  shall,  on  the  other  hand,  draw  certain 
lessons  from  Poland's  proud  and  difficult 
past — particularly  from  mlUtary  operations 
during  World  War  n — which,  to  me,  clearly 
illuminate  certain  strategic  dangers  and  op- 
portunities confronting  the  United  States 
today. 

Before  setting  forth  on  this  task,  I  must 
recall  that  moment  in  time  when  the  inter- 
twining of  Polish  and  American  fortunes 
was  first  impressed  upMn  me. 

Just  over  forty-one  years  ago,  I  entered 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  New  York. 

There  is  at  West  Point  one  particular  view 
of  the  Hudson  River — from  what  is  called 
Trophy  Point — which  is  close  to  the  hearts 
of  all  West  Pointers.  From  this  vantage 
point,  one  can  see  the  River  as  it  turns 
northward  towards  Newburgh  and  Albany 
beyond.  It  was  at  this  inspiring  spot  in  July 
of  1928  that  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the 
heroic  statues  of  General  Washington  and  his 
brilliant  Polish  Adjutant,  General  Koscl- 
uszko,  together  in  peace  over  the  long  years, 
as  they  had  served  together  from  1776 
through  the  battle  of  Yorktown. 

My  earliest  impression,  then,  of  the  Polish 
soldier  was  deeply  favorable.  The  years  since 
1928 — particularly  the  World  War  n  years — 
have  strengthened  that  first  impression. 

Certainly,  in  all  three  wars  of  this  cen- 
tury, Americans  of  PoUsh  descent  have  led 
the  way  in  their  bravery  and  devotion  to 
duty.  The  roll  call  of  your — and  I  am  happy 
to  Eidd  "our" — fighting  men,  and  the  honors 
they  have  earned,  stand  in  the  shadow  of  no 
group.  I  have  found  particularly  inspiring 
the  return  to  aerial  combat  in  Korea  of  our 
top  World  War  n  ace.  Colonel  Francis 
Gabrewskl.  By  becoming  a  double  ace  in 
Korea,  Colonel  Gabrewskl  became  the  top 
fighter  pilot  in  American  history. 

But  in  a  real  sense,  the  important,  and 
often  somber,  lessons  for  today's  policy 
makers  arise  from  Poland's  national  experi- 
ence in  the  years  before,  during,  and  after 
the  Second  World  War.  Sometimes  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  only  lesson  we  learn  from 
history  is  that  we  don't  leam  from  history. 

Following  the  dismemberment  of  Czecho- 
slovakia at  Munich  in  1938,  Poland  became 
the  unmistakable  target  of  Hitler's  Germany. 
The  Soviet  Union's  role  was  crucial.  For 
months  foUowing  Munich,  Britain  and  Prance 
sought  to  draw  Russia  into  a  common  front 
against  any  future  Hltlerian  design  against 
the  European  order.  Some  prog^ress  seemed  to 
be  achieved  when,  on  the  23d  of  August  1939, 
there  burst  upon  the  world  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Non-Aggression  Pact  between 
Hitler  and  Stalin. 

Let  no  one  ever  forget  that  it  was  this  syn- 
ical  agreement — which  the  Western  Democ- 
racies lacked  the  military  capacity  to  chal- 
lenge effectively — that  set  into  Irreversible 
motion  forces  which  very  soon  culminated  In 
World  War  n. 

Poland,  a  nation  then  of  35,000,000,  could 
have  elected  not  to  fight.  There  was  after  all. 
the  mechanized  might  of  80,000,000  Germans 
on  the  Western  frontier,  and  the  armed  forces 
of  Russia's  176,000,000  people  coUed  to  the 
East. 

But  fight  Poland  did,  and.  In  so  doing,  be- 
came the  first  country  of  World  War  II  to 
stand  up  and  fight  to  save  herself  from  Hit- 
ler's tyranny. 

You  well  know  the  story.  For  seventeen 
days  Poland  stood  up  to,  and  was  even  begin- 
ning to  oomtain.  Hitler's  pownlul  thrusts. 

On  17  September  1939,  however,  the  full 
perfidy  of  the  Hitler-Stalin  Pact  became  clear 
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for  all  to  see.  Twelve  powerful  Soviet  columns 
entered  Poland  from  the  East.  Valor  was  not 
enough.  The  Polish  Armed  Forces  were  caught 
in  a  gigantic  plncer.  The  sad  end  soon  came. 

Now,  surely,  even  the  Poles  would  accept 
their  fate,  lay  down  their  arms,  and  passively 
await  eventual  liberation. 

It  is  to  the  eternal  credit  of  Poles  that  you 
and  your  forebears  did  no  such  thing. 

By  an  incredible  pattern  of  unit  and  indi- 
vidual odysseys,  Poles  by  the  thousands  took 
their  stand  with  the  Western  Allies.  Not  all 
made  the  trip  successfully — as  the  horror 
of  Katyn  Forest  will  always  remind  us — but 
soon  we  in  the  United  States  again  saw  the 
"White  Eagle"  flying  over  proud  Polish  land, 
sea.  and  air  formations. 

Polish  fighting  men  were  there  In  the 
dark  days — the  invasion  of  Norway,  the  fall 
of  Prance,  the  Battle  of  Britain,  and  Tobruk. 
They  not  only  witnessed  the  turn  of  the  tide; 
they  helped  in  turning  it. 

Slowly,  but  inexorably,  defeat  turned  into 
victory. 

Under  the  overall  command  of  General 
Sikorski,  Lieutenant  General  Anders"  Sec- 
ond Polish  Corps  took  a  central  part  in  the 
bloody  Italian  battles  of  Casslno.  Acona,  and 
Bologna. 

Other  Polish  formations  battled  In  Nor- 
mandy, Belgium,  and  with  great  distinction, 
at  Amheim. 

Poised  In  the  Polish  homeland,  were 
thousands  of  Polish  patriots  ready  to  Join 
m  the  liberation  of  their  country.  I  shall  re- 
turn to  this  part  of  your  story  in  a  few 
moments. 

Certainly,  for  friend  and  foe  alike,  the 
record  of  the  Polish  Third  and  Fifth  Di- 
visions at  Casslno  In  May  of  1944  Is,  perhaps 
the  most  enduring  legacy  of  Polish  wartime 
valor  and  combat  success. 

From  11  to  18  May  1944,  these  splendid 
units  persisted  in  the  attack  and  finally 
achieved  a  success  that  had  eluded  the  brave 
men  of  all  the  other  allied  formations.  Cas- 
slno, the  symbol  of  an  Impregnable  defense, 
fell  to  Polish  arms. 

One  can  read  today,  on  the  slopes  of 
Point  593,  Just  below  "Phantom  Ridge",  the 
following  poignant  words  on  the  Polish  War 
Memorial : 

"We  Polish  Soldiers, 
For  your  freedom  and  ours. 
Have  given  our  Souls  to  God, 
Our  bodies  to  the  Soil  of  Italy, 
And  our  hearts  to  Poland." 


If  the  Battle  of  Casslno,  now  twenty-five 
years  in  the  past,  may  be  viewed  as  the  un- 
dying wartime  symbol  of  Polish  arms  abroad, 
the  August  1944  Warsaw  Uprising,  from  the 
same  vantage  point  of  time,  can  only  be 
viewed  as  the  timeless  symbol  of  Communist 
perfidy  and  callousness. 

For  nearly  five  months.  Marshal  Rokosso- 
vsky,  the  Soviet  Commander,  resting  within 
artillery  range  of  Warsaw  along  the  Vistula, 
refused  to  come  to  the  aid  of  General  Bor's 
partisans  who  Initiated  their  brave  63-day 
struggle  at  Soviet  instigation. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  post-war  Com- 
munist regime  In  Poland  came  to  power  over 
the  bodies  of  250,000  of  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen permitted  to  be  slain  in  furtherance 
of  Soviet  post-war  goals. 

Those  who  profess  to  see  little  difference 
between  Communists  and  free  men  might  do 
well  to  contrast  the  fate  of  Warsaw  in  August 
1944  with  the  liberation  of  Paris  in  the 
same  month. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  review  for  this  Con- 
gress the  events  of  the  past  twenty-five  years 
in  post-war  Poland.  You  know  the  record 
well  and  follow  with  deep  and  compassion- 
ate concern  the  f  orttines  of  the  land  of  your 
forebears.  I  shared  your  sense  of  outrage 
at  the  massacre  of  the  striking  workers  of 
Poznan  in  June  1966 — perhaps  the  clearest 
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guide  to  the  Indomitable  spirit  of  Poland 
which  persists  despite  the  postures  of  the 
leadership. 

As  I  remarked  earlier,  I  have  drawn  cer- 
tain lessons  from  Poland's  proud  and  bitter 
past  which  illuminate  some  of  the  strategic 
dangers  and  oppcatunltles  confronting  the 
United  States  today. 
The  first  lesson  is  quite  simple. 
We  must  always  focus  upon  Communist 
capabllltlee  and  not  upon  the  wlU-of-the- 
wlsp  of  Commtmist  intentions. 

No  one  will  ever  know  at  what  point  In 
time  Stalin  decided  to  Invade  Poland  in  Sep- 
tember 1939— perhaps  even  Stalin  didn't 
know  his  own  intentions  until  the  moment 
of  perfidy  was  close  at  hand.  In  any  event, 
as  the  world  was  soon  to  see,  Stalin  chose 
to  exercise  the  bruUl  capability  he  did 
possess. 

Those  who  choose  to  believe  that  this  as- 
sessment is  "ancient  history",  qiUte  unre- 
lated to  today's  more  hopeful  scene,  need 
travel  only  as  far  as  Prague  for  a  vivid 
lesson. 

The  second  lesson  I  draw  is  related  to  the 
first  and  focuses  upon  the  danger  we  face. 
There  are  some  who  have  read,  at  least 
in  part.  President  Eisenhower's  "Parpwell 
Address"  of  January  1961  in  which  our  late 
President  warned,  among  other  perceptions, 
against  what  he  termed  "The  Military- 
Industrial  Complex  ". 

As  I  have  stated  on  an  earlier  public  occa- 
sion I  have  read  President  Eisenhower's 
January  1961  address  in  its  entirety  aiid  I 
again  suggest  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
address  was  a  wise,  prudent,  and  balanced 
assessment  of  the  dangers  and  opportunities 
confronting  the  American  people  at  the 
close  of  General  Eisenhower's  eight  years  as 
our  President.  I  would  urge  you  all  to  read 
President  Elsenhower's  address  if  you  have 
not  done  so. 

I  have  also  read,  and  call  to  your  atten- 
tion, a  message  to  his  fellow  citizens  deliv- 
ered by  thU  great  American  on  5  August 
1968.  In  this  short  piece  entitled,  "Commu- 
nist Danger— Lasting  Solutions",  President 
Eisenhower  gave  us  the  clearest  possible 
warning  of  the  nature  of  the  opponent  we 
face — a  more  recent  reinforcement  of  the 
warning  against  Communism  set  forth  In  his 
1961  address. 

I  now  would  like  to  recall  pertinent  sec- 
tions from  the   1968  message: 

"Abroad,  in  every  major  sector,  we  con- 
front a  formidable  foe — an  expansionist  t>T- 
anny  which  respects  only  toughness  and 
strength  and  still  displays  little  interest  in 
travelling  the  pathways  to  peace,  with  honor 
and  Justice. 

"Remember,  it  is  not  by  a  tyrant's  words, 
but  only  by  his  deeds  that  we  can  know 
him. 

"There  is  nothing  particularly  new  in 
this.  .  .  .  But  what  Is  new  is  a  growing  dis- 
position among  some  of  us  to  ignore  these 
aggressive  moves,  to  discount  the  blatant 
threats,  to  seek,  m  effect,  for  surface  accom- 
modations rather  than  to  insist  upon  mutual 
acceptance  In  practice  or  principle.  This  is 
wishful  thinking  at  its  uxtrst."  (EmphasU 
added.) 

"Of  course,  all  of  us  yearn  for  universal 
peace  with  honor  and  tonight  our  prayers 
are  both  with  our  representatives  in  Paris 
and  our  brave  men  in  Vietnam.  But  once  we 
begin  to  compete  over  how  best  to  contrive 
an  American  retreat  In  such  a  struggle — 
then  we  are  heading  for  trouble.  But  I 
(President  Eisenhower)  must  offer  this 
thought: 

"It  is  one  thing  to  call  for  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  this  struggle.  It  is  quite  another 
to  caU  for  a  retreat  by  America.  The  latter 
it  the  best  way  I  know  to  stockpile  tragedy 
for  our  children."  (Emphasis  added.) 

No  one  could  possibly  wish  more   for  a 
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durable  peace  In  Vietnam  than  the  person 
occupying  my  position. 

Early  Tuesday  morning  I  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Vietnam  which  took  me  again  from 
the  DMZ  to  the  Mekong  Delta. 

I  was  favorably  impressed  by  the  real  de- 
sire of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  to  extend  their  already  wide  share 
of  the  combat  role  to  permit  progressive 
American  redeployments.  In  consonance  with 
progress  In  the  Paris  talks  and  the  level  of 
battlefield  violence,  we  may  expect  even  more 
"Vletnamlzatlon"  of  the  war.  All  see  the 
need;  all  agree  with  It. 

I  will  not,  however,  forecast  when  Ameri- 
can redeployments  can  be  substantially  com- 
pleted, nor  "will  I  forecast  the  size  of  any  ad- 
ditional redeploying  increments  over  either 
the  short  run  or  long  term  future. 

It  cannot  be  said  too  often  that  the  land, 
sea,  and  air  forces  we  have  deployed  to  Viet- 
nam are  the  best  we  have  ever  fielded.  They 
deserve  well  of  the  Republic. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  current  genera- 
tion of  young  Americ:ins  is  th?  best  t;enera- 
tlon  we  have  ever  produced.  If  this  thought 
Is  true.  In  fact,  I  suggest  that  the  "best" 
portion  of  our  "best"  generation  is  repre- 
sented by  the  skilled,  compassionate,  young 
men  who  serve  our  country's  Interests  in 
Vietnam.  I  am  proud  to  serve  In  the  Armed 
Forces  with  them. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  proud  and  difficult 
history  of  the  Polish  nation  has  given  to 
Polish -Americans  a  more  Informed  view  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  dangers  we  face  tc- 
gpther  than  Is  Riven  to  others. 

In  this  regard,  I  have  heard,  particularly 
over  the  past  year  or  so,  that  our  Armed 
Forces  cost  a  lot  of  money.  As  a  fellow  tax- 
payer, I  quickly  agree.  They  most  certainly 
do. 

I  need  not  remind  this  audience,  however, 
that  there  are  far  higher  costs  we  would 
inevitably  have  to  bear  If  we  choose  to  dis- 
miss, by  decree,  the  very  real  strategic 
threat  which  exists  to  our  nation  and  its 
Interests.  Make  no  mistake  about  this  point. 
While  our  military  expenditures  are  large, 
they  are  brought  about  by  verv  real  forrps 
and  events  beyond  our  borders.  These  dollar 
costs  are  not.  as  some  would  have  our  people 
believe,  a  form  of  national  self-infilcted 
wound  which  causes  our  undeniably  real 
domestic  needs  to  be  ignored  In  favor  of  a 
manipulated  view  of  a  non-existent  threat 
to  our  safety  and  security. 

I  deeply  appreciate.  Mr.  Mazewskl.  this 
opportunity  to  meet  with  the  Polish-Ameri- 
can Congress  during  Its  25th  Anniversary 
Year.  Yours  has  been  a  voice  of  realism  and 
responslblUtv  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
centurv.  I  congratulate  you,  and  through 
you,  the  nearly  ten  million  law-abiding 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  in  our  beloved 
land  who  stand  up  to  their  country's  foes, 
pay  their  country's  taxes,  and  offer  massive 
dissent  to  those  who  would  smother  liberty 
in  Poland  and  elsewhere  In  the  world. 
Thank  you. 


THE    CASE    OF    THE    18-yE.\R-OLD 
VOTE 


HON.  W.  E.  fBILL)  BROCK 

OF    TENNESSEF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'ES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 
Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  the  18-year-old  vote 
amendment,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  explain  why  I  consider  it  to 
be  an  important  and  timely  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Arab  States  and  agreed  to  supply  some 
of  them  with  limited  quantities  of  weap- 
ons. This  policy  presumably  pleased  ev- 
eryone :  Jewish  people  because  we  recog- 
nized the  legitimacy  of  Israel  and  en- 
couraged our  allies  to  arm  it;  and  the 
Arab  States  because  we  would  provide 
them,  not  Israel,  with  weapons. 

This  policy  soon  proved  inadequate, 
partially  due  to  heavy  Soviet  arms  ship- 
ments into  the  area  and  shifting  political 
priorities  among  our  European  allies. 
Thus,  today  we  find  ourselves  directly 
contributing  to  the  destablization  of  the 
Middle  East  by  supplying  arms  to  most 
of  the  antagonists — precisely  what  our 
original  policy  sought  to  avoid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  firmly  committed 
to  the  existence  of  Israel  not  only  be- 
cause of  our  heritage  but  also  because 
she  is.  the  only  real  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East.  When  Israel  is  threatened, 
I  believe  we  should  go  to  her  aid.  At  the 
same  time  we  cannot  abandon  what 
friends  we  may  have  among  the  Arabs. 
It  is  not  in  our  interests  to  have  Israelis 
and  Arabs  fighting  each  other,  yet  we 
are  nevertheless  giving  both  sides  the 
military  hardware  to  do  just  that. 

Allow  me  to  demonstrate  how  short 
sighted  and  inflexible  our  policy  has  be- 
come by  comparing  our  actions  prior  to 
the  6-day  war  with  those  following  it. 

In  March  1965,  the  United  States  an- 
nounced that  it  no  longer  would  hold 
off  supplying  arms  to  Israel  in  view  of 
heavy  Soviet  arms  aid  to  Egypt.  By  May, 
Israel  was  displaying  its  American-built 
arms,  mostly  Hawk  missiles.  It  was  later 
revealed — February  1966— that  during 
the  previous  year  the  United  States  had 
secretly  supplied  Israel  with  Patton 
tanks  in  an  effort  to  counter  Soviet  tank 
sales  to  Egypt  and  Syria. 

By  then  2  months  later,  in  April  1966, 
the  United  States  announced  that,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  arms  balance  in 
the  Middle  East,  it  planned  to  seU  "a 
limited  number"  of  F-104  Starfighters  to 
Jordan.  Then  only  6  weeks  later  the 
United  States  startled  the  world  by  an- 
nouncing it  had  secretly  agreed  to  sell 
tactical  jet  bombers  to  Israel  as  a  deter- 
rent against  the  numerically  superior  air 
power  of  Arab  nations.  Seven  months 
later,  in  December,  the  United  States 
turned  around  and  announced  that  it 
planned  to  give  Jordan  a  variety  of  arma- 
ments— as  the  New  York  Times  put  it, 
"to  bolster  her  against  Israel."  And  7 
months  after  that,  the  6-day  war  broke 
out. 

On  the  Israel-Jordan  front,  the  world 
witnessed  American-equipped  Jordanians 
fighting  Israelis  in  American  tanks,  and 
Israelis  firing  American  missiles  at  Jor- 
danians flying  American-built  jets. 

Thus,  over  a  2-year  period,  the  United 
States  rushed  back  and  forth  between 
antagonists,  first  giving  arms  to  one  side 
and  then  "balancing"  matters  by  giving 
arms  to  the  other.  I  maintain  that  this 
policy  was  misguided,  myopic,  and,  as 
proved,  disastrous. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  the  United  States 
did  following  the  6  day  war  of  1967: 

Within  30  days  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  the  United  States  announced 
that  arms  shipments  to  both  sides  would 
be  resumed,  and  by  October  1967.  vir- 
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tually  all  U.S.  arms  curbs  on  the  area  had 
been  lifted. 

Israel  has  now  received  more  Hawk 
missiles  and  a  promise  of  58  F-4  Phan- 
tom jets,  to  be  delivered  some  time  this 
year.  Jordan  will  soon  receive — if  it  has 
not  already — a  second  squadron  of  P-104 
Starfighters,  as  well  as  additional  Pat- 
ton  tanks,  armored  personnel  carriers, 
self-propelled  weapons,  105  millimeter 
and  155-minimeter  guns,  and  jeep- 
mounted  antitank  weapons. 

Most  of  this  equipment  is  being  used 
today  in  the  continuing  clashes  between 
Israel  and  Jordan.  The  next  full-scale 
outbreak  of  warfare  in  the  Middle  East 
is,  I  fear,  imminent,  and  dare  we  ask 
what  equipment  the  combatants  will 
use,  and  who,  together  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  must  share  much  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  frankly  I  do  not  believe 
that  our  arms  aid  policy  promotes  either 
tranquility  or  stability.  I  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  my  Government  has  learned 
nothing  from  past  mistakes.  Perhaps 
one  can  overlook  a  temporarily  short- 
sighted policy,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for 
us  to  repeat  it  in  the  face  of  historica^^ 
evidence  that  the  policy  is  misguided. 

Selling  to  both  sides  is  at  best  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  a  stop-gap  measure 
designed  to  stabilize  momentarily  a  crit- 
ical situation.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  a 
cornerstone  of  our  arms  aid  policy  to 
the  Middle  East.  Yet,  that  is  what  it  has 
become:  an  official  policy  actively  pur- 
sued rather  than  an  interim  tatical  re- 
sponse. 

In  order  that  we  not  repeat  this  policy 
ad  infinitum,  the  United  States,  in  my 
opinion,  must  immediately  seek  long- 
term  solutions.  This  involves  coming  to 
an  immediate,  broad-based  agreement 
with  both  our  allies  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  put  a  lid  on  the  Middle  East  arms  race. 
Whatever  agreement  is  reached  must 
threaten  the  sovereignty  of  neither  Is- 
rael nor  the  Arab  countries,  but  it  must 
drastically  reduce  the  quantity  of  arms 
that  are  currently  flowing  into  the  area. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  State  Depart- 
ment must  get  off  dead  center  and  act 
far  more  aggressively  in  its  search  for  a 
solution.  I  call  on  those  individuals  with- 
in our  Government  who  are  directly  re- 
sponsible for  such  matters  to  seek  noth- 
ing less  than  placing  the  question  of 
conventional  arms  control  in  the  Middle 
East  as  a  top  priority  item  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  forthcoming  Geneva  Dis- 
armament Conference. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  President. 
our  State  Department,  our  disarmament 
negotiators  and  the  executive  establish- 
ment we  must  begin  to  resolve  this  crit- 
ically dangerous  matter  now. 


TOPICS:   INDIA,  ASIA,  AND  THE 
tTNITED  STATES 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  TitE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  has  just  returned  from  a  tour  of 
Asia  and  India — a  tour  during  which  he 
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made  clear  the  need  for  a  new  role  for 
the  United  States  to  assume  in  its  future 
Asian  policies.  The  economic  and  cul- 
tural progress  of  India's  democratic  gov- 
ernment since  its  independence  from 
Great  Britain  in  1947— progress  largely 
.spurred  by  U.S.  economic  assistance — Is 
an  exemplai-y  case  of  what  our  future 
policies  in  Asia  should  be.  We  must  en- 
courage large  nations  like  India,  Japan, 
and  Indonesia  to  assert  a  larger  role  in 
Asia — to  assume  and  share  more  of  the 
responsibility  in  Asia  rather  than  rely- 
ing so  heavily  on  American  military  as- 
sistance and  intervention.  A  stable  de- 
mocracy like  India,  characterized  by 
steadily  increasing  living  standards,  of- 
fers a  far  better  Alternative  to  totalitar- 
ianism for  the  small  developing  nations 
of  Asia  than  all  the  military  aid  and 
intervention  that  the  United  States  can 
muster. 

It  Is  time  that  we  changed  the  star- 
tlingly  naive  philosophy  that  U.S.  mili- 
tary might  is  going  to  influence  the  im- 
derdeveloped  nations  of  Asia  toward  de- 
mocracy, or  that  military  intervention 
alone  will  contain  commimism  in  that 
area  and  help  secure  world  peace.  Our 
experience  in  Vietnam  graphically  illus- 
trates the  fallacy  and  absurdity  of  that 
kind  of  reasoning.  Expanding  U.S.  trade 
and  economic  assistance  to  these  large 
nations,  rather  than  simply  relying  on 
military  aid  and  involvement,  can  great- 
ly strengthen  political  and  cultural  sta- 
bility  within   Asia.    Only   through   the 
striking  example  of  democracies  like  Ja- 
pan and  India  can  our  system  of  govern- 
ment spread  throughout  Asia.  Only  by 
assisting  their  peaceful  progress  toward 
a  high  standard  of  living,  increased  eco- 
nomic stability,  cultural  progress,  and 
stable    goverrunent,    can    we    hope    to 
achieve  peace  In  Asia.  It  Is  time  to  di- 
rect our  Asian  policy  toward  this  goal,  to 
initiate  a  more  farsighted  approach  to  a 
continent  that  contains  a  larger  popula- 
tion than  the  other  four  continents  com- 
bined. 

Chester  Bowles,  former  U.S.  ambassa- 
dor to  India,  points  out  the  need  for  such 
an  approach  in  a  column  published  Au- 
gust 2  in  the  New  York  Times.  With  per- 
mission, Mr.  Speaker,  I  put  this  column 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Topics:  India,  Asia,  and  the  Unfted  States 
(By  Chester  Bowles) 
(Note. — Chester  Bowles  served  as  Ambas- 
sador to  India  for  six  years.)  ^ 
President  Nixon's  one-day  "splashdown" 
In  New  Delhi  this  week  foc\ised  attention  on 
India's  International  role.  Once  that  role  is 
fully  understood  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment, our  policies  In  all  of  Asia  will  become 
more  realistic. 

Strategically  located  and  with  a  popula- 
tion greater  than  Latin  America  and  Africa 
combined,  India  is  influential  in  lands  be- 
yond her  own  borders.  A  poUtically  stable 
India,  with  steadily  rising  living  standards,  is 
essential  to  a  stable  Asia. 

Tlie  Vietnam  war  has  demonstrated  that 
even  with  our  great  military  power  and  In- 
dustrial capacity,  the  United  States  cannot 
play  an  Influential  part  in  Asia  as  long  as 
our  political  support  Is  limited  to  a  few, 
relatively  small,  nations.  Japan.  India  and 
Indonesia,  representing  over  90  per  cent  of  all 
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non-Oommunlst  Asians,  must  carry  their 
share  of  the  responsibility. 

India  can  play  a  more  effective  role.  An 
extraordinary  expansion  of  agricultural  out- 
put coupled  with  a  steady  increase  in  export* 
and  a  broad  forward  movement  of  Indian 
industry  has  created  a  new  sense  of  hope.  Al- 
though population  control  is  a  major  prob- 
lem, a  vigorous  family  planning  program  is 
now  moving  ahead.  Indian  leaders  are  confi- 
dent that,  with  adequate  assistance,  they  can 
achieve  close  to  economic  self-sufficiency 
within  five  or  six  years. 

A  primary  hurdle  is  the  annual  foreign 
exchange  outlay  of  about  $500  mllUon  to  the 
U  S.  the  World  Bank  and  other  consortium 
nations  for  capital  repayments  and  Interest 
on  past  loans.  A  debt  moratorium  which 
would  postpone  these  payments  for.  say.  Ave 
years  would  greatly  ease  the  pressure  and  go 
far  to  assure  India's  success. 
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We  Should  have  no  illusions,  however, 
about  economic  assistance.  Our  aid  program 
will  not  enable  us  to  purchase  the  friendship 
of  the  recipient  nations  of  their  unquestion- 
ing support  for  whatever  positions  we  may 
take  in  the  United  Nations.  In  the  case  of 
India  the  only  valid  purpose  for  our  eco- 
nomic assistance  is  to  enable  the  Indian 
Government  and  its  people  to  achieve  politi- 
cal viability  and  economic  progress. 

On  miUtary  assistance,  the  assertion  by 
our  Government,  in  Congressional  hearings 
and  elsewhere,  that  we  seU  massive  quanti- 
ties of  lethal  equipment  abroad  to  foster 
world  peace  and  encourage  economic  devel- 
opment" is  regarded  by  our  friends  as  naive 
and  by  our  critics  as  downright  dishonest. 
In  the  early  1950's,  when  our  military  as- 
sistance programs  were  first  launched  in  Asia, 
our  raUonale  was  the  containment  of  China 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  in  several  key  situations 
our  assistance,  no  doubt,  made  a  significant 
contribution.  However,  in  later  years  the 
lustlflcatlon  for  these  programs  has  become 
increasingly  political  and  In  consequence 
they  have  proliferated  in  areas  irrelevant  to 
the  original  objective. 

In  actual  practice,  many  of  our  military 
assistance  programs  have  Increased  tensions, 
raised  the  military  budgets  of  developing 
countries.  Identified  us  with  unpopular 
dictators  and  juntas,  and  convinced  people 
who  should  be  our  friends  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  more  interested  in 
peddling  arms  at  a  profit  or  shoring  up 
reactionary  regimes  than  in  fostering  the 
cause  of  peace. 

With  my  wife  I  have  visited  almost  every 
comer  of  India.  Everywhere  we  have  found 
a  deep  sense  of  friendliness  and  appreciation 
for  Americans  as  individuals  and  as  a  peo- 
ple. There  have  been  fewer  anti-American 
demonstrations  here  than  in  almost  any 
developing  nation. 

I  understand  and  often  share  the  frustra- 
tions that  leading  Americans  sometimes  feel 
in  regard  to  India.  India  can  be  very  exas- 
perating indeed.  "What,"  a  friend  of  mine 
once  asked,  "has  India  ever  done  for  us?" 
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The  answer  to  this  question  is  clear.  Since 
the  British  left  in  1947,  India  has  survived 
as  a  stable  and  democratic  nation.  In  these 
twenty-two  year  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress have  been  significantly  greater  than  m 
the  previous  200  years  under  colonlaUsm. 
The  Indian  Government  and  people  have 
maintained  not  only  national  unity  but  free- 
dom of  speech,  a  free  press  and  free,  orderly 
elections. 

Indian  democracy  Is  an  inevitable  com- 
petitor to  totalitarian  China.  If  India  suc- 
ceeds, the  prospects  for  the  stablUty  and 
peace  of  Asia  wlU  be  vastly  mcreased. 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or    AI.ABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  6,  1969 
Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday, my  State  of  Alabama  held  cere- 
monies commemorating  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
of  statehood  and  a  State  constitution. 
Although  this  took  place  on  August  2. 
1819,  it  was  not  until  December  14  of 
that  year  that  Alabama  was  officially 
admitted  to  the  Union. 

In  ceremonies  at  HuntsvUle,  where  the 
constitutional  convention  was  held  150 
years  ago,  Postmaster  General  Winton 
Blount  unveiled  a  postage  stamp  honor- 
ing our  entry  into  the  Union.  Also  pres- 
ent to  deliver  the  principle  address  was 
our  colleague,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling).  who 
is  a  direct  descendent  of  John  William 
Walker,  president  of  the  1819  constitu- 
tional convention. 

In  honor  of  this  occasion  the  Mont- 
gomery Advertiser  reran  a  column  writ- 
ten by  the  late  Judge  Walter  B.  Jones. 
Judge  Jones  was  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  distinguished  jurists  during  his  43 
years  on  the  bench.  His  column,  "Off  the 
Bench,"  which  appeared  in  the  December 
17,  1962,  Advertiser,  depicted  the  signing 
by  President  Monroe  of  the  resolution 
creating  the  State  of  Alabama. 

I  find  this  column  most  interesting 
and  very  appropriate  to  the  very  historic 
occasion  which  we  in  Alabama  are  cele- 
brating this  year.  I  include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Alabama's  Bisth  as  a  State 
Today  Is  the  150th  anniversary  of  Ala- 
bama's adoption  of  a  resolution  of  statehood 
and  a  state  constitution  by  a  convention 
assembled  at  HuntsvUle.  That  was  Aug.  2. 
1819.  On  Dec.  14  of  that  year,  Alabama  was 
admitted  to  the  Union. 

The  late  Judge  Walter  B.  Jones,  who  died 
sis  years  ago  yesterday  at  his  home  on 
Adams  Avenue,  wrote  the  following  column 
for  The  Advertiser  about  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent James  Monroe  on  that  December  day 
when  the  Augxist  resolution  was  received 
and  acted  on. 

Judge  Jones,  son  of  a  former  Governor 
and  a  circuit  judge  for  43  years,  wrote  a 
weekly  column.  "Off  the  Bench,"  for  The 
Advertiser  for  33  years,  from  Dec.  14,  1925, 
to  March  31,  1941  and  from  Dec.  1,  1947  to 
June  2.  1963.  when  his  Illness  forced  him  to 
discontinue  It.  He  had  Interrupted  the  col- 
umn between  1941  and  1947  to  write  a  mas- 
sive legal  work. 

In  commemoration  of  his  death  and  the 
birth  of  Alabama  as  a  state,  we  are  reprint- 
ing his  column  of  Dec.  17.  1962. 


Oft  the  Bench 
(By  Judge  Walter  B,  Jones,  1888-1963) 
December  17.  1962. — On  a  dreary  December 
afternoon.  143  years  ago  Friday  last,  down  on 
the  south  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  In 
Washington  City,  a  little  town  of  about 
13,000  population,  two-thirds  of  whom  were 
white,  a  chilly  damp  wind  swept  in  from 
the  Potomac,  moaning  through  the  trees 
surrounding  a  large  white  biilldlng.  The 
buUding  had  been  burned  by  British  troops 
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hereby  declared  to  be  one,  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  admitted  Into  the 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
states  In  all  respects  whatever." 

"Very  good.  Let  me  approve  the  resolution," 
said  the  president. 

The  dociiment  was  handed  to  Mr.  Monroe, 
who  then  moved  his  inkhorn  closer  and  tak- 
ing the  quill  of  a  feather  used  in  those  days 
as  a  pen  for  writing,  he  wrote  the  words  'Ap- 
proved, Dec.  14,  1819,"  and  under  them  signed 
"James  Monroe." 

"Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Monroe,  "the 
Union  has  a  new  member.  Alabama  has  Just 
become  our  22nd  state.  So  let  us  stand  and 
salute  the  new  state  with  a  toast.  Pill  every 
glass  up.  Pour  forth  the  cheering  wine." 

The  President  stood  up  beside  the  table 
facing  the  south,  all  following  his  example. 
Secretary  Adams  poured  bright  sherry  from  a 
handsome  old  cutglass  decanter  into  each 
small  wine  glass.  When  all  the  glasses  had 
been  filled,  the  President  lifted  his  glass,  and 
standing  his  full  six  feet  in  height,  said:  ''Let 
us  drink  in  honor  of  our  youngest  state."  He 
paused,  each  lifted  high  his  glass  and  faced 
Mr.  Monroe  as  he  said: 

"I  drink  to  Alabama  and  her  people.  May 
God  graciously  smile  upon  the  state  and  bless 
her  people  with  all  goodness,  happiness  and 
prosperity."  Each  glass  was  lifted  high. 

The  President,  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  resumed  their  seats,  a 
servant  chunked  up  the  fire.  The  President 
turned  his  attention  to  other  official  docu- 
ments. The  ink  dried  on  his  signature  to  the 
Joint  resolution.  The  Territory  of  Alabama, 
after  a  brief  life  of  two  years  had  passed  on 
into  history;  and  come  July  4  in  the  Union  of 
the  flag  there  would  be  another  five-pointed 
white  star  in  the  cluster  on  the  blue  field. 

That  star,  the  22nd,  first  put  in  the  flag 
July  4,  1820,  represents  our  state,  Alabama 
and  her  3,000,000  people. 


August  6,  1969 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  CORRECTS  A  1920 
ERROR 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  had  occasion  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  sedate  New  York  Times 
on  January  13,  1920,  in  which  the  New 
York  Times  sharply  scolded  Prof,  Robert 
H.  Goddard  for  suggesting  that  man 
could  develop  a  rocket  which  could  free 
itself  from  the  pull  of  the  earth's  gravity 
and  could  propel  itself  into  space. 

I  said  then  how  tragically  wrong  the 
New  York  Times  was. 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  read 
a  United  Press  International  dispatch 
of  New  York  on  July  18  which  reported 
that  the  New  York  Times  ran  a  correc- 
tion admitting  that  Goddard  was  indeed 
right. 

I  obviously  do  not  agree  with  many 
parts  of  the  New  York  Times'  editorial 
policy.  Nevertheless,  I  am  sure  we  will 
all  agree  it  takes  a  great  newspaper  to 
correct  an  enor,  even  if  such  a  correc- 
tion does  come  a  half  century  later. 

The  UPI  story  follows: 

Times  Corrects  a  1920  Error 

New  York,  July  17. — The  New  York  Times 
ran  a  correction  today  on  an  error  made 
m  1920  about  the  future  of  rockets. 


The  Times,  on  Jan.  13,  1920,  scoffed  at 
Professor  Robert  H.  Goddard,  the  father  of 
space  exploration,  for  believing  a  rocket 
could  function  in  a  vacuum.  "He  only  seems 
to  lack  the  knowledge  ladled  out  dally  m 
high  schools,  the  Times  wrote. 

With  the  Apollo  11  headed  for  the  moon 
today,  the  Times  decided: 

"It  is  now  definitely  established  that  a 
rocket  can  function  in  a  vacuum. 

"The  Times  regrets  the  error." 


THE   INTERCITY   RAIL   PASSENGER 
SERVICE  ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Intercity  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act,  in- 
troduced today  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams) 
and  17  colleagues,  is  an  important  step 
forward  in  assuring  modern,  convenient, 
attractive  railroad  passenger  service  in 
the  years  ahead.  This  legislation  deserves 
the  support  of  everyone  who  is  concerned 
over  increasing  congestion  on  our  high- 
ways and  in  oui-  aii-ways,  and  who  real- 
izes the  urgent  need  for  a  balanced  sys- 
tem of  transportation  in  our  Nation. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  identical 
to  that  sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  with  one  important  addi- 
tion. My  bill  contains  a  section  requiring 
as  a  condition  precedent  for  assistance 
under  the  act  the  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  of  a  compre- 
hensive program  submitted  by  each  rail- 
road for  service  and  safety  improvements 
in  passenger  service.  I  think  it  vital  that 
the  railroads  make  a  positive  commit- 
ment in  the  passenger  service  area  in 
order  to  obtain  Federal  assistance. 

In  all  other  respects,  my  bill  is  identi- 
cal to  the  Adams  bill,  and  I  want  to 
acknowledge  the  invaluable  assistance 
this  effort  received  from  the  National 
Association  of  Railroad  Passengers  and 
its  founder  and  chairman,  Anthony  Has- 
well. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  purchase  and  to  re- 
habilitate existing  passenger  equip- 
ment or  to  purchase  new  equipment 
where  the  railroads  or  regional  transpor- 
tation authorities  are  unable  to  provide 
such  equipment  themselves.  The  equip- 
ment pool  created  by  the  bill  would  be 
leased  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion at  a  cost  which  will  cover  the  op- 
erating expenses. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  I  in- 
tend to  press  for  eaily  hearings  on  this 
legislation.  We  have  delayed  far  too  long 
in  taking  action  to  presei-ve  and  improve 
railroad  passenger  service,  '"his  bill,  as  a 
companion  measui-e  to  the  mass  transit 
trust  fund  legislation  I  introduced  ear- 
lier, and  a  comprehensive  railroad  safety 
bill  I  will  introduce  next  week,  should 
provide  a  soimd  basis  for  revitalizing  a 
vital  sector  of  our  national  transporta- 
tion pictme. 
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RESEARCH  AND  PESTICIDES 


HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or    WASHWOTON 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  6,  1969 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  cur- 
rent controversy  over  the  use  of  DDT 
and  other  persistent  chemicals,  too  little 
public  attention  is  being  directed  toward 
the  efforts  which  have  been  and  are  being 
made  to  develop  safe  and  effective  alter- 
natives to  long-lasting  agricultural  pes- 
ticides. I  refer  specifically  to  the  on- 
going research  efforts  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  the  area  of 
biological  control  of  insect  pests. 

For  a  number  of  years  now,  research 
entomologists  in  USDAs  Agricultural 
Research  Service  have  been  quietly  and 
diligently  searching  for  better  and  more 
effective  ways  to  control  the  population 
of  man's  natural  adversaries  in  the  in- 
sect world — and  they  have  been  suc- 
ceeding. In  my  own  State  of  Washington, 
ARS  researchers  are  exploring  biological 
control  methods  for  the  codling  moth, 
a  serious  and  highly  destructive  apple 
pest. 

The  Washington  fruit  industry  ac- 
tively and  enthusiastically  supports  this 
program,  and  growers  have  organized 
Pest  Control  Districts  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  cooperative  sanitation  measures 
necessary  to  the  success  of  a  biological 
control  project.  This  program  is  on  the 
verge  of  moving  from  the  research  stage 
to  large  scale  field  application  if  ade- 
quate funds  are  made  available.  Other 
biological  control  efforts  such  as  the 
screwworm  and  pink  bollworm  programs 
have  shown  success  in  the  past  and 
promise  for  the  future. 

This  is  a  story  which  needs  to  be  told, 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  is  to  be 
commended  for  singling  it  out  for  front 
page  treatment.  It  is  an  exciting  story — 
a  challenging  one — and  staff  reporter 
Burt  Schorr  has  done  an  excellent  job 
of  putting  it  together  for  public  atten- 
tion. The  only  thing  I  would  add  to  the 
following  article,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be 
a  plea  for  increased  public  support  for 
even  greater  research  and  developmental 
efforts  in  the  field  of  biological  control. 

The  article  follows: 
iProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  31,  1969) 
Replacing  DDT — U.S.  Researchers  Gain  in 
Efforts  To  Develop  Safer  Insect 
Controls — Biologic.u.  Methods  Succeed 
Against  Several  Pests;  Industry  .Vill 
Feel  Impact — Bad  News  for  the  Boll 
Weevil 

(By  Burt  Schorr) 
Washington.— The  famed  bug-killer  DDT 
is  losing  its  deadly  wallop  and  falling  into  dis- 
favor as  a  threat  to  wildlife  and  mankind.  But 
even  If  DDT  fades  from  use,  the  Insects  will 
hardly  take  over  the  world,  for  potential  re- 
placements are  on  the  way. 

In  fact.  U.S.  entomologists  appear  close  to 
;ui  important  advance  In  man's  age-old  war 
;iL  ainst  the  Insects  that  devour  his  crops.  This 
attack  won't  be  spearheaded  by  the  well- 
known  chemical  Insecticides  but  an  expand- 
ing arsenal  of  biological  controls  based  on 
v.rapons  provided  by  nature.  If  the  approach 
succeeds  as  hoped.  It  may  sooner  or  later 
reduce  the  use  of  chemical  Insecticides — and 
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any  resulting  pollution  of  the  environment. 
The  effort  will  Include : 

Massive  deployment  of  bugs  that  are  harm- 
less to  man  but  prey  on  crop-destroying 
pests. 

Large-scale  sterilization  of  adult  Insects  to 
disrupt  their  reproductive  cycle. 

Use  of  synthetic  copies  of  the  natural 
scents  secreted  by  pest  species  to  lure  bugs  to 
their  destruction. 

Such  biological-control  methods  are  show- 
ing high  promise  In  field  tests.  And  some 
Agriculture  Department  officials  predict  that 
m  certain  parts  of  the  country  biological 
warfare,  coupled  with  limited  use  of  chemi- 
cals, win  soon  make  possible  the  almost- 
complete  eradication  of  the  cotton  boll 
weevil,  now  probably  the  nation's  costliest 
single  pest. 

IMPACT    ON    INDUSTRY 

By  the  early  19708,  some  experts  say,  insec- 
ticide producers  might  find  their  domestic 
farm  market — now  calculated  at  around  $110 
million  annually — leveling  off  or  shrinking. 

In  the  long  run,  though,  such  de-emphasis 
on  farm  insecticides  might  indirectly  bene- 
fit the  chemical  Industry:  it  might  help  pre- 
vent current  clamor  against  bug-killers  such 
as  DDT  from  swelling  into  a  drive  for  tougher 
restrictions  on  chemical  pesticides  generally, 
including  weed-klUers. 

One  of  the  promising  experiments  with 
biological  techniques  is  now  going  forward  in 
the  Coachella  Valley  of  Southern  California, 
where  farmers  used  to  spray  more  than  4.600 
cotton  acres  with  chemicals  to  combat  pink 
bollworm  infestations. 

Most  mornings  before  dawn  these  summer 
days,  a  yellow  Agriculture  Department  plane 
sweeps  above  the  valley  floor  spewing  out 
thousands  of  sterilized  male  and  female  adult 
pink  bollworm  moths  through  a  tube  pro- 
jecting from  the  cabin.  Chilled  immobile  at 
about  38  degrees,  the  gray-winged  Insects 
cascade  into  the  warmer  air,  then  revive  to 
mate  with  normal  adults  In  the  cotton  fields 
below.  Tlie  union  frustrates  the  pairing  of 
fertile  moths  and  produces  no  eggs  or  de- 
structive larvae.  Avoidance  of  insecticide- 
spraying  helps  preserve  insects  that  normally 
prey  on  cotton  pests  other  than  the  pink 
bollworm. 

CABBAGE  patch  RESEARCH 

Another  progress  report  comes  from  a  cab- 
bage patch  near  Columbia,  Mo.  There,  the 
cabbageworm,  which  chomps  destructively  on 
a  variety  of  vegetables,  including  spinach  and 
broccoli  as  well  as  cabbage,  has  been  frus- 
trated by  the  release  of  a  tiny  parasite  wasp. 

The  wasp  injects  its  eggs  into  the  cabbage- 
worm  eggs  on  plant  leaves;  when  the  wasp 
grubs  emerge,  they  devour  the  host  eggs.  Em- 
ploying this  and  other  biological  techniques. 
Government  entomologist  Prank  D.  Parker 
has  eliminated  over  99 '^'t:  of  the  cabbage- 
worms  from  the  test  plot— and  all  insecti- 
cides as  well. 

Not  everyone,  though,  is  as  optimistic 
about  biological-control  possibilities  as  Fed- 
eral researchers  are.  Many  farmers,  insecticide 
makers  and  state  legislators  resisting  restric- 
tions on  DDT  are  distinctly  skeptical.  They 
contend  It  may  be  several  years  before  effec- 
tive alternatives  are  really  ready.  And  they 
question  the  practicality  of  releasing  steri- 
lized adult  Insects,  claiming  that  with  some 
species  it  would  be  necessary  to  deploy  as 
many  as  50  times  the  normal  Insect  popula- 
tion. 

At  any  rate.  Government  entomologists  are 
pushing  confidently  ahead,  armed  with 
knowledge  of  past  successes.  As  long  ago  as 
1888,  one  Agriculture  Department  pioneer 
found  a  ladybird  beetle  In  Australia  that 
preys  on  a  pest  called  the  cottony-cushion 
scale,  then  threatening  to  wipe  out  Cali- 
fornia citrus  groves.  After  two  years  of  beetle 
shipments  from  Down  Under,  the  scale  was 
brought  under  control. 
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interest  wanes 
Interest  in  biological  methods  waned  fol- 
lowing the  spectacular  successes  of  DDT  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  the  rapid  proliferation 
of  chemical  Insecticides  in  the  postwar  years. 
Beece  I.  Sailer,  chief  of  Agriculture's  parasitic 
insect  branch  in  BeltsvUle,  Md.,  recalU  some- 
what bitterly  that  some  25  Government 
scientists  were  working  on  biological  controls 
In  1938,  but  by  1955  the  number  had  declined 
to  only  a  half-dozen  or  so. 

Soon  after  that,  however.  Interest  In  the 
biological  approach  began  to  revive,  and  some 
notable  victories  followed:  In  recent  years, 
massive  releases  of  sterilized  male  screwworm 
flies  have  reduced  the  population  of  this 
Southern  and  Western  cattle  pest;  annual 
savings  to  livestock  producers  from  Florida  to 
California  are  estimated  at  $120  million.  And 
the  Japanese  beetle,  which  once  chewed  on 
nearly  300  species  of  U.S.  plants,  has  largely 
succumbed  to  a  dusting  program  that  spread 
a  disease  that  attacked  the  Nipponese 
invader. 

Today  Uncle  Sam  has  over  170  entomolo- 
gists, chemists  and  other  specialists  busy  on 
biological  control  projects.  One  Important 
center,  the  Federal  Entomology  Research 
Laboratory  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  which  opened 
In  1966,  has  Just  this  year  begun  producing 
sufficient  wasp  eggs  for  experimental  use 
against  the  cotton  bollworm  in  Texas  and 
the  apple-boring  coddling  moth  larva  In 
Indiana. 

In  part,  the  resurgent  Interest  in  bio- 
logical control  springs  from  increased  public 
concern  about  chemical  dangers.  DDT  and 
some  other  long-lasting  chemical  insecti- 
cides, rather  than  breaking  down  harm- 
lessly within  a  few  weeks  after  spraying, 
often  retain  their  potency  for  long  periods — 
up  to  15  years  in  cases  of  especially  heavy 
DDT  applications.  If  these  chemicals  enter 
the  Cham  of  food  production,  they  can  build 
up  In  the  fatty  tissues  of  animals  and  hu- 
man beings  with  possibly  harmful  conse- 
quences. 

This  year  Michigan  barred  all  use  of  DDT 
except  by  public  health  agencies  and  indoor 
pest  exterminators.  And  the  Arizona  Pesti- 
cide Control  Board,  faced  with  the  problem 
of  too  much  DDT  in  milk,  ordered  a  one-year 
halt  to  commercial  farm  applications  of  the 
chemical  and  a  related  formula,  DDD. 

Currently,  the  Wisconsin  Natural  Resources 
Department  is  considering  a  statewide  DDT 
ban;  the  legislature's  lower  house  has  already 
approved  such  prohibition.  Also,  the  U.S.  Ag- 
riculture Department  has  suspended  use  in 
its  spraying  programs  of  nine  persistent 
insecticides,  including  DDT,  until  It  re- 
evaluates their  environment  impact. 

The  attack  on  DDT  comes  at  a  time  when 
Its  use  Is  declining  in  the  U.S.  Production  for 
•U.S.  markets  totaled  only  40  million  pounds 
in  the  1966-67  crop  year  (the  latest  period 
available),  about  half  the  1958-59  level.  A 
major  reason  is  mounting  Insect  resistance 
•to  DDT;  new  strains  of  bugs  seem  Impervious 
to  its  effects. 

( Even  so,  restrictions  on  DDT  pose  a  threat 
to  pesticides  generally,  contends  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Chemicals  Association, 
voice  of  the  industry.  Noting  the  associa- 
tion's vigorous  DDT  defense  In  Wisconsin, 
where  annual  sales  total  a  piddling  $17  000. 
NACA  President  Parke  C.  Brinkley  says. 
"We're  trying  to  hold  the  line  there  because 
if  we  lose'  In  Wisconsin  we  could  lose  every- 
where." He  worries  most  about  a  possible 
move  in  Congress  to  bar  interestate  sales 
of  DDT  or  other  pesticides. ) 

In  theory  at  least,  other  chemical  Insecti- 
cides might  offer  alternatives  to  DDT.  There 
are  two  newer  Insecticide  famUles,  the 
organic  phosphates  and  organic  carbamates, 
which  break  down  In  hours  or  days  after 
application.  But  they  are  more  costly  than 
DDT.  and  some  of  them  also  show  signs  of 
declining  effectiveness. 
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Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 
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RETIREMENT  OF  LT.  GEN.  WILLIAM 
P.  CASSIDY,  CHIBP  OF  ENOINKERS 
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HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  its  mem- 
bers, or  staff  visit  areas  stricken  or 
threatened  by  natural  disaster,  they  are 
impressed  by  the  universal  praise  that 
the  citizens  of  those  areas  express  con- 
cerning the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  In 
no  small  measure  this  is  a  result  of  the 
efforts  and  ability  of  Lt.  Gen.  William  P. 
Cassidy,  Chief  of  Engineers,  who  retired 
August  1,  1969.  General  Cassidy  has  been 
director  of  the  nationwide  water  re- 
sources program  since  his  appointment  in 
July  1965.  Duiing  that  time  the  programs 
that  he  has  so  effectively  administered 
and  so  diligently  nurtured  have  exceeded 
a  billion  dollars  every  year.  General  Cas- 
sidy has  managed  these  programs  well 
and  despite  many  problems  that  have 
been  imposed  upon  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers due  to  the  need  for  funds  elsewhere 
these  projects  have  by  and  large  been 
advanced. 

The  extensive  projects  engineered  and 
executed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  under 
General  Cassidy "s  direction  stagger  the 
imagination  when  we  consider  them  in 
the  light  of  past  history  and  in  the  light 
of  the  benefits  that  we  are  deriving  from 
nearly  every  portion  of  the  coimtry.  The 
development  of  river-basin  projects,  the 
control  of  floods  and  the  establishment  of 
protection  to  our  shorelines  from  erosion 
have  been  of  tremendous  importance  to 
this  country. 

In  my  home  State  of  Florida.  General 
Cassidy  has  been  responsible  for  the 
study  of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  Ca- 
loosahatchee  to  the  Withlacoochee  and 
from  St.  Marks  to  Tampa  Bay. 

In  the  area  of  conservation — an  area 
of  deep  concern  to  me — the  corps  of  En- 
gineers and  General  Cassidy  have  been 
responsible  for  the  protection  of  oiu: 
shorelines  from  erosion.  In  addition,  the 
project  to  preserve  one  of  our  greatest 
national  parks,  the  Everglades  National 
Park,  assuring  that  sufficient  water  re- 
mains to  preserve  its  imique  character, 
has  been  again  the  responsibility  of  Gen- 
eral Cassidy. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  dealing  with 
General  Cassidy  and  whose  interest  is 
heavily  on  the  side  of  conservation  have 
been  impressed  by  the  general's  desire 
to  protect  our  environment  and  to  pre- 
serve our  Nation's  beauty.  In  many  cases, 
projects  that  many  people  thought  would 
be  a  regrettable  but  necessary  sacrifice 
of  a  natural  area  turned  out  to  be  be- 
cause of  his  interest  and  enhancement  of 
those  areas.  In  this  regard,  corps  created 
lakes  have  provided  a  much-needed 
source  of  recreational  opportunity  to 
those  of  us  who  need  to  spend  time  closer 
to  nature  and  through  it,  in  communion 
with  the  Almighty. 

I  join  with  the  many  Members  of  this 
House  and  the  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  in  commending  Gen- 
eral Cassidy  for  a  job  well  done  and  in 
wishing  him  well  for  tlie  future. 
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PHILLIPS:  A  MAN  WHO  GETS 
THINGS  DONE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
few  men  have  the  background,  tenacity, 
dedication,  and  outstanding  competence 
of  Lt.  Gen.  Samuel  C.  Phillips,  Director 
of  the  Apollo  Program.  General  Phillips 
has  been  dedicated  to  public  service 
throughout  his  entire  life.  An  excellent 
article  in  the  July  1969  issue  of  Tbday 
portrays  well  the  contributions  of  Gen- 
eral Phillips  to  our  national  space  pro- 
gram. I  commend  this  article  to  the 
reading  of  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
general  public,  as  follows: 
Phillips:   A  Man  Who  Gets  Things  Done 

The  man  could  walk  around  the  Apollo 
launch  pad  unrecognized  by  the  majority 
of  the  workers  who  prepare  moonships  for 
launch. 

Dressed  in  a  dark  business  suit,  he  might 
well  be  a  visiting  businessman  except  for 
his  bearing,  which  says  "military." 

The  man  has  been  responsible  for  spending 
more  than  thirty  billion  taxpayer  dollars  to 
create  the  most  sophisticated  system  in  his- 
tory. 

Lt.  Gen.  Samuel  C.  Phillips,  48,  is  winding 
up  five  years  as  director  of  the  Apollo  Program 
fo-  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
m  listratlon.  He  is  ready,  in  fact  anxious,  to 
get  back  to  the  normalcy  of  the  military  after 
10  years  of  hectic  llvlng-out-of-a-sultcase. 
billion-dollar  responsibility. 

Before  he  was  chosen  to  lead  the  Apollo 
Program.  Gen.  Phillips  took  over  develop- 
ment of  the  Mlnuteman  Intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile  development  progrEun.  At  the 
time  he  was  an  obscure  Air  Force  colonel. 

Within  months  Phillips  earned  a  reputa- 
tion as  an  effective,  brilliant  manager. 

But  even  in  multl-bllllon  dollar  programs 
like  Mlnuteman  and  Apollo,  Phillips  is  little 
known  to  the  public;  however  civil  servants, 
congressmen  and  Presidents  know  him  as 
a  man  who  can  get  things  done. 

Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun.  the  German-born 
rocket  expert  credited  with  the  design  of 
America's  moon  rocket,  gives  the  credit  for 
Apollo's  success  to  Gen.  Phillip's  manage- 
ment techniques. 

Business  colleges  know  Gen.  Phillips  as 
the  father  of  "systems  engineering"  or  "sys- 
tems management,"  a  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness which  is  reaching  into  aU  big  Industries. 

Military  men  know  him  as  father  of  the 
Mlnuteman  missile,  the  first  missile  which 
worked  right  the  first  time  it  was  tried. 

And  the  public  knows  him — if  at  all — as 
author  of  the  "Phillips  repxDrt,"  a  critical 
assessment  of  space  contractors'  Apollo 
workmanship  which  reached  print  even 
though  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  secret  intr.n- 
agency  letter. 

When  Gen.  Phillips  returns  to  the  mili- 
tary, he'd  prefer  not  to  return  as  a  program 
director.  He's  had  enough. 

"The  job  of  program  director  of  a  big  pro- 
gram is  very  demanding,"  Phillips  says.  "And 
10  years  in  the  hot  heat  is  a  long,  long  time." 

"The  past  five  years  as  boss  of  Apollo  ha\e 
been  particularly  tough. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  inip>ortant  decisions  a 
program  director  has  to  make  pretty  much 
on  0.  personal  basis,"  Gen.  Phillips  recalls. 

It  was  Gen.  Phillips,  for  example,  who  de- 
cided to  send  Frank  Borman  and  the  Apollo  8 
crew  around  the  moon  last  December,  even 
though  men  had  never  flown  on  the  Saturn  5 
rocket  before. 

"In  my  mind  It  was  a  private  and  personal 
thing,"  be  says. 
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The  decision  to  send  the  Apollo  11  crew 
to  the  moon  to  land  was  one  that  "made 
itself,"  as  Gen.  Phllllpe  explained  It.  The 
equipment  and  the  people  had  all  been 
tested.  Once  Apollo  10  proved  the  prelim- 
inary steps  could  be  accomplished,  it  was 
a  matter  of  taking  "one  more  big  bite." 

Gen.  Phillips,  a  tall  slender  man  who 
still  walks  in  a  hurry  and  stands  and  sits 
erect,  a  holdover  from  his  military  back- 
ground, had  ample  training  for  those  crucial 
decisions. 

It  was  Gen.  Phillips,  then  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral, who  had  to  decide  when  Mlnuteman 
missiles  were  safe  enough  to  place  them  into 
silos  across  the  country  and  leave  them  un- 
attended, with  nuclear  warheads  pointed 
skjrward. 

Moments  like  that  have  made  Phillips 
keenly  aware  of  what  he  calls  "the  burden" 
of  responsibility. 

"I  like  responsibility,"  he  hastily  adds, 
"and  wouldn't  have  it  any  other  way." 

But  he  can't  help  but  feel  the  pressure 
of  "travel  .  .  .  absence  from  home  and 
family  .  .  .  The  days  are  long  day  after  day 
and  week  after  week." 

"But  there  are  satisfactions  too,"  Phillips 
adds,  "Results  I  think  are  important  for  the 
country." 

He  knows  better  than  anyone  that  success 
is  good  for  the  space  program.  "I  personally 
think  a  vigorous  continuing  manned  space 
program  is  important  to  the  strength  of  the 
country." 

Like  most  key  space  agency  officials,  Gen. 
Phillips  makes  a  convincing  case  for  manned 
programs  and  for  the  space  budget.  He  re- 
calls somewhat  wistfully  when  the  agency 
was  receiving  nearly  $6  billion  a  year  from 
congress,  "and  looking  at  $7  billion." 

"Now  it's  down  to  almost  83  billion  in  spite 
of  the  tremendous  accomplishments." 

Gen.  Phillips  strongly  believes  that  the 
space  program  stands  up  well  when  compared 
to  social  programs  such  as  welfare. 

"Space  exploration  is  producing  much  for 
the  country  In  terms  of  capability,  tech- 
niques and  stature  in  the  international 
arena,"  he  contends. 

Even  though  he  is  temporarily  detached 
from  the  military  to  work  for  the  space 
agency,  he  obviously  restrains  himself  when 
talking  about  the  values  of  federal  programs. 

But  now  Gen.  Phillips  is  expecting  to  put 
back  on  his  blue  Air  Force  suit  and  work  for 
the  military  again. 

Gen.  Phillips  was  born  in  a  small  lumber 
town  in  Arizona  where  his  father  was  an 
electrician. 

He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Wyoming  in  1942  as  an  electrical  engineer 
and  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Army. 

After  the  war,  the  highly-decorated  Major 
remained  in  Europe  for  three  years  and  then 
returned  to  earn  a  master's  degree  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 


TEENAGE    VOLUNTEERS    GIVE    AID 
TO   KIDNEY   DISEASE   PATIENTS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  imusual  and  tragic  situation 
confronts  many  citizens  affected  by  kid- 
ney diseases. 

Medical  science  research  and  develop- 
ment have  made  possible  techniques  for 
diagnosis  and  prevention  of  these  dis- 
eases; yet,  people  continue  to  die  from 
kidney-related  ailments  simply  because 
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of  a  severe  lack  of  fimds  and  facilities  to 
make  full  use  of  existing  technology. 

Hospital  treatment  with  a  kidney  ma- 
chine is  much  too  expensive  for  the  aver- 
age American.  It  can  cost  up  to  $40,000 
per  year,  and  even  for  patients  who  can 
afford  the  luxury,  not  enough  machines 
are  available. 

Again,  this  session,  I  am  sponsoring 
with  the  distinguished  Member  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Biester)  legislation 
to  combat  this  problem.  What  medical 
research  needs  now  is  a  Government 
program  to  encourage  education  and 
training  of  personnel  and  to  fund  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  for 
implementing  treatment  techniques  on 
a  mass  basis  which  would  mean  lower 
costs  for  kidney  disease  sufferers.  Such 
programs  require  combined  funds  and 
efforts  at  all  government  levels,  by  med- 
ical schools,  medical  societies,  and  by 
nonprofit  research  groups.  Tlie  proposed 
legislation,  H.R.  12425,  would  begin  to 
act  in  all  these  areas. 

In  lieu  of  a  large-scale  national  ap- 
proach, various  local  programs  have  al- 
ready been  initiated.  A  group  of  40  Los 
Angeles  teenagers  are  now  in  their  sec- 
ond year  of  such  a  program  which  is 
being  carried  out  at  the  Cedars-Sinai 
Medical  Center  in  the  29th  Congres- 
sional District  of  California. 

Under  direction  of  Mrs.  Douglas  Mar- 
low,  the  teenage  volunteers  assemble  and 
package  dialysis  kits  for  kidney  disease 
patients,  and,  according  to  the  Los  An- 
geles Times: 

Without  tlie  help  of  the  young  volunteers, 
patients  here  would  have  to  pay  2  to  2'/i 
times  more  for  supplies. 

I  applaud  the  spirit  and  dedication  of 
these  40  young  Los  Angeles  men  and 
women.  The  people  of  the  29th  District 
can  be  proud  to  be  involved  in  this  pio- 
neering effort  to  make  the  wonders  of 
science  possible  for  more  Americans.  It 
is  just  this  type  program  which  H.R. 
12425  could  support  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  article  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  "Teens  Go  Be- 
yond Their  Years  in  Service,"  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Teens  Go  Beyond  Their  Years  in  Service 
(By  Evelyn  de  Wolfe) 

"Teen-agers  who  make  the  headlines 
usually  are  those  who  are  In  trouble  or  caus- 
ing trouble.  How  come  you're  doing  a  story 
on  us?"  asked  14-year-old  Jane  Lowenthal, 
one  of  40  teen-agers  committed  to  year- 
round  volunteer  service  for  Cedars-Sinal 
Medical  Center's  kidney  dialysis  program. 

Jane  and  others  of  her  group  believe  they 
represent  only  a  small  portion  of  a  majority 
In  the  younger  generation  concerned  with 
hope,  love  and  peace. 

"We're  actually  a  cross-section  of  the  teen- 
age community,  not  just  a  small  clique  of 
dogooders,"  said  15-year-old  Bob  Danzlger, 
another  young  paramedical  volunteer.  "You 
can't  label  us.  Some  of  us  are  liberals:  others 
are  moderates.  We  may  even  have  some  con- 
servatives. 

"I  think  what's  really  Important  is  when 
a  project  like  this  can  bring  such  a  diverse 
group  together  and  give  it  a  purpose  that 
supersedes  all  differences.  When  our  country 
becomes  united  on  this  basis,  we'll  have  no 
trouble  maintaining  peace  and  economic  sta- 
blUty." 

The  youth  project  at  Cedars-Sinai  is  re- 
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ferred  to  as  the  "40-foot  table."  It's  Just 
that — a  40-loot  table  where  hundreds  of 
home  dialysis  kits  are  eissembled  and  pack- 
aged for  use  In  the  hospital  and  for  distribu- 
tion to  patients  afflicted  with  kidney  diseases. 
The  youngsters,  ranging  In  age  from  13  to 
17,  call  their  working  are"  "our  cage."  Each 
has  pledged  a  year  of  service  and  as  a  group 
they  have  given  a  total  of  12,563  hours  to  the 
project.  It  was  initiated  two  years  ago  by  Mrs. 
Douglas  Marlow,  director  of  dialysis  volun- 
teers. 

Mrs.  Marlow's  involvement,  also  on  a  volun- 
teer basis,  stems  from  personal  expyerlence. 
Her  son,  Gordon  Marlow,  suffers  from  a  kid- 
ney disease  and  was  the  first  home  dialysis 
patient  in  Southern  California. 

Medical  science  has  registered  considerable 
progress  in  the  kidney  field,  both  through 
transplantation  and  the  use  of  the  arti- 
ficial kidney  machine,  Mrs.  Marlow  said.  But. 
she  adds,  there  only  100  patients  on  kidney 
machines  in  California  and  only  35  patients 
who  have  these  life-saving  machines  at 
home. 

Mrs.  Marlow  at  first  attempted  to  organize 
an  adult  volunteer  group  to  help  defray  costs 
and  lighten  the  load  for  staff  members  in 
the  kidney  dialysis  program  but  adults  were 
not  readily  available  for  long-term  service. 
"When  I  proposed  using  youngsters  in  the 
project,  the  first  reaction  was  one  of  skep- 
ticism," she  said.  "Could  they  be  depended 
upon?  Would  they  be  sufficiently  motivated? 
"With  the  help  of  Dr.  Arthur  Gordon  and 
our  hospital's  supervisor  of  dialysis  nurses. 
Miss  Louise  Hanes,  we  initiated  the  program 
on  July  6.  1967." 

Each  of  the  young  volunteers,  most  of 
whom  were  recruited  from  the  Westside  Jew- 
ish Community  Center,  signs  up  for  one 
year  of  service  in  order  to  make  the  exten- 
sive training  worthwhile. 

It  also  gives  them  an  opportunity  for  in- 
depth  understanding  of  the  17  different 
processes  they  are  taught  in  the  making  of 
blood  lines,  declottlng  equipment,  connec- 
tors and  other  essential  parts  of  artificial 
kidney  machines  that  fit  into  the  shunt 
which  Is  permanently  implanted  in  the  kid- 
ney patient. 

They  receive  Instruction  in  putting  to- 
gether the  kidney  machine,  its  sterilization 
and  operation.  And  they  have  discussion 
sessions  about  present  procedures  and  also 
lecture  in  schools. 

To  humanize  the  experience,  Mrs.  Marlow 
has  each  student  spend  one  night  at  her 
home  to  watch  her  son  Gordon  dialyze  on 
the  kidney  machine.  Each  Is  then  asked  to 
describe  his  or  her  reactions  to  the  experi- 
ence. 

After  this  indoctrination  Merrick  Sayers 
reported:  "I  was  making  the  parts  for  the 
machine  and  knew  where  the  parts  fit  but  it 
was  not  until  I  saw  the  blood  leaving  the 
body  and  entering  the  machine  that  I  real- 
ized what  life  really  was." 

REAL   INVOLVEMENT 

Tina  Pasternack  feels  ■it's  a  chance  for 
real  involvement.  Nothing  is  so  meaningful 
as  when  patients  come  in  to  see  you  just  to 
let  you  know  how  grateful  they  are." 

Young  volunteers  learn  that  kidney  dis- 
eases claim  at  least  100.000  lives  each  year  in 
the  United  States.  700  in  Southern  California 
alone  and  that  only  2.000  are  being  kept 
alive  by  dialysis  machines. 

In  a  hospital  the  cost  to  a  patient  lor 
dialvsis  twice  a  week  for  a  year  is  between 
820.000  to  S40,000.  To  maintain  a  patient  in 
home  dialysis  the  cost  is  between  S3.000  and 
$5,000.  Without  the  help  of  the  young  vol- 
unteers, patients  here  would  have  to  pay  2 
to  2',2  times  more  for  supplies. 

Last  December  a  group  of  12  volunteers 
made  a  trip  to  Mexico  City  at  the  invitation 
of  Dr.  Luis  Cervantes,  director  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Hospital  Kidney  Center  In  Mexico 
City,  who  had  seen  the  teen  volunteer  project 
in  operation  at  Cedars-Slnal. 
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Educators,  psychologists,  sociologists — all 
know  that  the  most  likely  candidates  for  pre- 
teen  delinquency  are  the  children  who  feel 
confused,  deserted,  lonely,  helpless  and  un- 
able to  cope  with  problems  that  seem  over- 
whelming. They  are  beset  with  anxieties. 
Their  families  often  lack  the  understanding 
and  ablUty  to  help  them.  And,  although  we 
sometimes  hear  of  the  "upper  middle  class" 
pre-teen  delinquent,  the  fact  is  incontro- 
vertible that  the  real  spawning  ground  of 
pre-teen  delinquency  is  economic  poverty, 
the  broken  home  and  the  lack  of  spiritual  and 
Intellectual  inspiration  and  motivation  neces- 
sary for  the  maturation  of  exery  one  of  us. 

Indeed — these  leaders  and  researchers  in 
the  field  of  child  behavior  and  develop- 
ment advise  us  that  the  inclination  towards 
delinquent-behavior  is  manifested  in  the 
tery  young,  disadvantaged  child,  resentful 
of  his  deprivation  and  keenly  aware  of  the 
difference  between  the  "haves"  and  the  "have 
nots ".  Like  their  colleagues  in  the  field  of 
preventive  medicine,  these  specialists  advo- 
cate "Preventive  Therapy"  in  the  approach 
to  pre-teen  delinquency — the  concentrated 
effort  to  reach  out  to  disadvantaged  young- 
sters with  the  good  things  of  life.  The  child 
who  feels  loved,  wanted  and  respected  by  his 
peers  and  the  adult  world,  automatically  re- 
jects delinquent  behavior. 

This  then  vas  the  motivation  for  a  group 
of  dedicated,  outstanding  citizens  and  edu- 
cators who  corresponded  with  a  full  ex- 
change of  many  viewpoints.  Tliese  were 
further  evaluated  to  bring  the  best,  prac- 
tical solution  to  this  problem. 

And.  after  many  months  of  deliberation 
and  research,  the  answer  became  urgently 
clear — the  proposed  establishment  of  one 
or  more  Multi-purpose,  "Social  Conditioning" 
free  camps,  available  year-round  as  a 
Shangri-La  for  our  dependent  pre-teen  chil- 
dren. Such  camps  strategically  located,  will 
meet  generally  accepted  operational  stand- 
ards including  those  set  up  by  the  American 
Camping  Association. 

CAMP      shangri-la      A     LIVING      EXPERIENCE 

Camp  Shangri-La  will  be  the  first  of  a 
series  of  "Social  Conditioning"  camps  for 
the  benefit  of  our  dependent  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  7  and  12  years,  as  a  pro- 
totype of  similar  camps  to  be  established 
eventually  in  every  state  of  the  union. 

Its  purpose:  to  provide  these  children  dur- 
ing summer,  week-ends  and  school  vacation 
periods — the  character  building  experience 
of  group  living,  by  fortifying  and  strengthen- 
ing them  to  better  cope  with  the  world  we 
live  in  today — and  tomorrow.  We  call  this 
program  "Social  Conditioning".  Its  heart 
and  life  is  devoted  to  "preventive  therapy" 
through  prevention  programming;  the  guid- 
ance and  social  conditioning  of  children 
who,  through  circumstance  or  environment, 
face  almost  Insurmountable  family  problems. 

How?  By  providing  a  fresh  beginning  to  the 
disaffluent  child:  improved  in  social  and  per- 
sonal response — far  better  equipped  to  func- 
tion in  a  constructive  way!  A  youngster  now 
welcomed  as  a  credit  to  the  community,  not 
a  liability,  nor.  a  Police  problem. 

Here,  children  who  have  only  known  the 
hot,  crowded  city  streets  will  learn  the  beauty 
and  wonder  of  the  world  of  nature  with  its 
endless  rhythms  and  truths. 

Here,  the  child  who  feels  confused,  de- 
serted and  alone  will  learn  the  happiness  of 
cooperation  with  others,  the  joy  of  accept- 
ance, of  sharing,  and  the  pride  of  responsi- 
bility. 

Here,  skilled  teachers  and  leaders  will  en- 
courage children  to  a  level  of  achievement 
and  i>erformance  consistent  with  their  abil- 
ity, so  that  all  youngsters  may  feel  the  pride 
of  self-respect  in  a  job  well  done. 

Here,  young  children  will  be  taught  im- 
proved skills  in  getting  along  with  others, 
while  they  are  led  to  grow  in  the  develop- 
ment of  moral  and  social  courage. 
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Here,  children  will  be  directed  towards 
setting  for  themselves  their  own  worthwhile 
goals.  They  will  learn  how  to  make  the  nec- 
essary plans  for  the  achievement  of  their 
goals,  and  the  necessity  of  accepting  their 
responsibilities. 

And — above  all — children  will  be  helped  to 
grow  in  self-understanding  .  .  .  the  dynamics 
of  vicarious  sacrifice  and  the  art  and  pleas- 
ure of  giving. 

All  year-round,  these  camps  will  be  an 
available  haven  where,  under  expert  guid- 
ance, pre-teen  children  can  constructively 
live  together,  work  together  and  play  to- 
gether. 

Here,  they  can  learn  the  joy  of  being  close 
to  nature — see  rabbit  tracks  In  the  winter 
snow— hear  the  song  of  the  returning  mi- 
grant birds  In  the  spring. 
An  impossible  Shangrl-La? 
Not  at  all — with  your  help  and  financial 
support. 

Only  out  of  a  successful  living  experience, 
however  brief,  can  a  child  be  helped  to  build 
a  moral  and  physical  fiber  that  will  sustain 
him  in  the  demands  of  modem  living. 

You  can  be  a  part  of  our  country's  forwaici 
frontier — the  push  to  weed  out  the  seeds  of 
pre-teen  delinquency  before  they  have  a 
chance  to  grow. 

You  can  be  part  of  the  positive  affirmation 
that  every  disadvantaged  child  deserves  the 
chance  to  be  taught  the  value  of  a  way  of 
life  that  embraces  purpose,  Joy  and  dignity. 
Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  It!  The 
fight  to  Prevent  Pre-Teen  Delinquency  is 
going  to  be  icon  or  lost  at  the  grass  root 
level — here  and  now! 

Your  financial  support  can  help  us  win 
the  battle  and  work  the  miracle  In  the  life 
and  hopes  of  these  children. 

All  our  children  have  an  Inherent  right  to 
grow  up  uncorrupted  and  unafraid. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OF    LOUISIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
announcement  that  a  woman  editor  oi 
a  local  Washington  paper  was  mugged 
and  robbed  in  broad  daylight,  in  sight 
of  the  Capitol,  must  certainly  expose  to 
our  people  the  extent  to  which  a  free 
press  has  been  suppressed  in  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

The  victim,  who  was  knocked  down 
and  kicked  in  the  face  by  "three  youths. ' 
was  able  to  report  only  that  her  assail- 
ants were  18  or  19  years  old. 

It  is  startling  to  notice  that  while  she 
can  report  the  age  of  her  assailants  it 
is  "irrelevant"  to  report  their  race,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  newspaper. 

Perhaps  the  next  loss  of  freedom  to 
the  reader  will  be  the  concealment  of  the 
age  of  criminals  on  the  theory  that  to 
report  the  facts  may  be  harmful  to  cer- 
tain age  groups. 

And  following  that,  there  may  be  no 
real  value  in  even  reporting  crime,  as  it 
will  only  alarm  the  people  and  cause 
them  to  dislike  criminals. 

Freedom  of  the  press — to  report  the 
full  facts  and  the  full  truth  to  the  pub- 
lic, for  whose  benefit  the  right  exists,  has 
been  diluted  and  destroyed  by  the  very 
profession  whose  proud  privilege  it 
should  be  to  defend  it  to  the  last. 

Pertinent  clippings  from  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  Evening  Star  follow: 
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WoMEN'3  Editor  of  Star  Robbed  or  $200, 
Bbatkn 

Gwen  Dobson,  women  %  editor  of  the  Star, 
was  robbed  of  more  than  (300  about  0:16 
p.m.  yesterday  by  three  youtha,  one  of  whom 
knocked  her  down  and  kicked  her  In  the 
face. 

She  suffered  a  possible  fractured  right 
cheekbone,  and  abraslona. 

She  said  she  was  walking  across  a  small 
parking  lot  on  the  I  Street  side  of  the  Eve- 
ning Star  building,  between  2nd  and  3rd 
Streets  8E,  when  she  heard  someone  running 
behind  her. 

Mrs.  Dobson  was  struck  on  the  shoulders 
and  as  she  fell,  her  purse  was  snatched. 
Then  a  witness  said,  her  assailant  kicked 
her  In  the  face  and  fled  south  Into  a  housing 
project  complex  across  the  street. 

The  youths  were  described  as  18  to  19 
years  old. 


News  Gotld  Hits   Listing  by   Race 

The  executive  board  of  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  Newspaper  Guild  has  voted  to 
condemn  "the  practice  of  stressing  Irrelevant 
racial  designations  in  crime  stories"  by  dally 
newspapers. 

The  guild  leaders,  In  an  unanimous  ac- 
tion taken  at  a  Wednesday  meeting,  par- 
ticularly were  critical  of  "deliberate  racial 
orientation  In  selecting  crime  stories  and 
Identifying  suspects." 

The  guild  Is  the  bargaining  agent  for  most 
editorial  and  commercial  employees  of  the 
•three  Washington  dally  newspapers.  The 
board  said  It  took  action  in  recognition  of 
Its  constitutional  responsibility  "To  guar- 
antee .  .  .  constant  honesty  in  the  news 
(and)  to  raise  the  standards  of  Journalism 
and  ethics  of  the  Industry.  .  .  ." 

CLC   Joins   Guild   in   Racial   Protest 

The  Washington  AFL-CIO  Central  Labor 
Council  has  Joined  the  executive  board  of 
the  Washington-Baltimore  Newspaper  Guild 
in  condemning  what  the  groups  feel  Is  a 
practice  of  stressing  irrelevant  racial  desig- 
nations In  crime  stories. 

The  guild,  which  represents  editorial,  ad- 
vertising and  clerical  employees  of  most  dally 
newspapers  in  the  Washington-Baltimore 
area,  passed  a  resolution  last  week  condemn- 
ing the  practice. 

The  local  guild  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Guild,  an  AFL-CIO  affiliate. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  indication 
which  we  have  regarding  the  dangers  of 
DDT  and  other  persistent  pesticides  is 
the  increasing  number  of  persons  who  are 
engaged  in  full-time  studies  of  this  sub- 
ject. 

A  large  number  of  these  people  will  be 
attending  a  symposium  at  Oregon  State 
University  from  August  18  to  20  of  this 
year.  The  title  of  that  symposium  is  "The 
Biological  Impact  of  Pesticides  in  the  En- 
vironment," and  its  goal  is  to  assess  the 
significance  of  pesticides  in  relation  to 
ecological  problems  and  health. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  En- 
■ironmental  Health  Sciences  Center  at 
Oregon  State  University  for  its  initiative 
;n  sponsoring  a  symposium  of  such  im- 
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portance  to  the  preservation  of  fish  and 
wildlife  and  man  himself.  The  major 
problems  regarding  persistent  pesticides 
will  be  discussed  and  no  doubt,  informa- 
tion will  oome  from  that  3 -day  gathering 
which  will  help  us  to  deal  with  the  mat- 
ter of  persistent  pesticides  and  their 
effects  on  our  environment. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
representatives  of  agriculture  and  con- 
servation as  well  as  other  groups  will 
present  their  views  at  this  conference. 
The  fact  is  that  pesticides  are  sometimes 
needed  in  agriculture  and  our  goal  must, 
therefore,  be  the  use  of  the  safest  pesti- 
cides in  the  safest  manner  possible  for 
man  and  animals. 

Although  those  in  agriculture  use  a 
major  share  of  the  pesticides  in  this 
country,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
of  the  $1.7  billion  which  is  expected  to 
be  spent  for  pesticides  this  year,  $255 
million  will  be  for  household  and  garden 
use  and  another  $255  million  will  be  for 
institutional  and  industrial  use. 

A  responsible  policy  regarding  the  use 
of  pesticides,  then,  must  be  garnered  with 
the  help  of  people  in  various  fields  of  en- 
deavor who  present  their  viewpoints  and 
talk  out  their  problems.  This  conference 
brings  many  such  forces  together  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  a  total  picture  of  man, 
his  environment,  and  his  futme  with 
pesticides.  It  is  an  encouraging  develop- 
ment. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
program  for  this  symposium  to  indicate 
to  interested  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  the  types  of  questions  which  will 
be  discussed  during  those  3  days: 
The  Biological  Impact  of  Pesticides  in  the 
Environment;  a  Symposium  Assessing  the 
Significance  of  Pesticides  in  Relation  to 
Ecological  Problems  and  Health 
The  purpose  of  this  symposium  Is  to  assess 
the  Impact  of  pesticides  on  non-target  bio- 
logical systems  by  determining   (1)    the  ex- 
tent of  occurrence  of  pesticide-related  dam- 
age to  health  and  well-being  of  man  and 
animals,    (2)    if  this   damage  is  significant. 
EUid  (3)  if  this  Is  a  direct  effect  of  the  pesti- 
cide involved.  Furthermore,  the  symposium 
win    consider    possible    remedies    for    those 
problems  arising  from  the  Introduction  of 
pesticides  Into  the  environment. 

program 

MONDAY,  august  18 

I.  The  transport  and  accumulation  of  pesti- 
cides in  enviromnents  and  ecosystems 
Chairman:    Dr.    Sheldon    Lambert,    Shell 
Chemical  Company,  Modesto,  California. 

Morning 

9:00:  Welcome  and  introduction  to  the 
symposium.  Dr.  Roy  A.  Young,  Acting. Presi- 
dent, Oregon  State  University. 

9:15:  Global  Distribution  of  Pesticides,  Dr. 
VlrgU  H.  Freed,  Director,  Environmental 
Health  Sciences  Center,  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity. 

10:00:  Coffee  break. 

10:15:  Pesticide  Movement  in  Ecosystems, 
Dr.  Tony  J.  Peterle,  Population  and  Environ- 
mental Biology,  Ohio  State  University,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

10:45:  Biological  Magnification  of  Pesti- 
cide Residues,  Dr.  Parlsot  or  Dr.  Macek,  Pish 
Pesticide  Laboratory,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, Columbia,  Missouri. 

11:15:  Panel  discussion  and  open  forum. 
Dr.  Lambert  and  panel. 
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11:50:  Summation  of  session  and  chair- 
man's remarks.  Dr.  Lambert. 

12:00:  Lunch. 
//.  The  impact  of  chlorinated  hydTOcarbons 
on  bird* 
Chairman:   Dr.  Leon  C.  Terrlere,  Depart- 
ment      of       Entomology.       Oregon       State 
University. 

Afternoon 

1:30:  The  Thin  Egg  Shell  Problem,  Dr. 
Lucille  P.  Stlckel,  Pesticide  Research  Coordi- 
nator, Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Center, 
Laurel,  Maryland. 

2:15:  Effects  of  Pesticides  on  Birds,  Dr. 
James  O.  Keith.  Bureau  of  Sports  Flsherlt-s 
and  Wildlife,  Davis,  California. 

2:45:  Coffee  break. 

3:00:  Effects  of  Various  Chlorinated  Hy- 
drocarbons, Dr.  Robert  Rlsebrough,  Depart- 
ment of  Nutritional  Sciences,  Institute  of 
Marine  Resources,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.  California. 

3:30:  Induction  by  Dleldrin  in  Japanese 
Quail.  Dr.  Jr.mo.';  W.  Gillrtt,  Department  cf 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity. 

4:00:  Pp.nol  dlscuE'ion  and  open  forum. 
Dr.  Terrlere  and  panel. 

4:50:  Summation  of  session  and  chair- 
man's remarks.  Dr.  Terriere. 

5:00:    Adjovirnment. 

TUiSD.W.  MJliVZT  19 

//;.  The  effects  of  pesticides  on  fish 

Chairman:   Dr.  James  O.  Keith. 
Morning 

8:30:  Changing  Patterns  of  Speclatlon  and 
Distribution,  Dr.  Derizel  Ferguson,  Dep.\rt- 
ment  of  Zoology.  Mlssl-^slppl  State  College, 
State  College  Mississippi. 

9:15:  Esturtne  and  Marine  Residues,  Dr, 
Phillip  Butler,  Diioctor.  Shellfish  Research. 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  Gulf 
Breeze,  Florida. 

9:45:  Coffee  break. 

10:00:  Effects  of  Dleldrin  on  Steelhead 
Growth  and  Development,  Dr.  George  Chad- 
wick,  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
Oregon  State  University. 

10:30:  Acute  and  Chronic  Fish  Kills  by 
Pesticides,  Mr.  Eldrldge  Hunt,  Pesticide  In- 
vestigations Project,  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game,  Sacramento,  California. 

11:00:  Panel  discussion  and  open  forum. 
Dr.  Keith  and  panel. 

11:50:  Summation  of  session  and  chair- 
man's remarks.  Dr.  Keith. 

JV.  Effects  of  pesticides  on  health  and 
neurophysiology  of  mammals 

Chairman:  Dr.  W.  P.  Stephen.  Department 
of  Entomology.  Oregon  State  University. 
Afternoon 

1:30:  Pathology  of  DDT  and  Dleldrin  In 
Rats,  Paul  Ortega,  M.D.,  Mt.  Zlon  Medical 
Center,  San  Francisco,  California. 

2:15:  Effects  of  Pesticides  on  E.E.G.  of 
Rats,  Dr.  Dorothy  Wooley,  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Toxicology,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Davis,  California. 

2:45:    Coffee   break. 

3:00:  Effect  of  Dleldrin  on  E.E.G.  of  Sheep. 
Gary  Van  Gelder,  D.V.M.,  Veterinary  Diag- 
nostic Lab,  Iowa  State  University.  Ames,  Iowa. 

3:30:  Effect  of  Endrin  and  other  Insecti- 
cides on  E.E.G.  of  Pigeons  and  Squirrel  Mon- 
keys, Dr.  Alvln  Revzln,  Head,  Biochemistry 
and  Pharmacology,  Civil  Aeromedlcal  Insti- 
tute, Federal  Aviation  Authority,  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma. 

4:00:  Panel  dlsctisslon  and  open  forum.  Dr. 
Stephen  and  panel. 

4:50:  Summation  of  session  and  chairman's 
remarks.  Dr.  Stephen. 

5:00:  Adjournment. 
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Effects  of  Substitute  Pest 
Dr.  J.  E.  Swift,  Chemical 
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Validation  of  Residues, 
Battelle-Northwest,  Rlch- 
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Mr.  Robert  Hotz  pk-ovides 
yoking  and  s:gnifi:ant 
tion  Week  &  Space 
4.  1969.  Mr.  Hotz 
of  the  successful  Ajpollo 
significance  of  thi  i 
tion  and  the  work 
success  in  the  maqned 
as  a  nation  would 
comments  in  the 
editorial ; 


Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  thought-pro- 
editorial  in  Avia- 
Technology  of  August 
liscusses  the  elements 
program  and  the 
program  for  our  Na- 
At  the  height  of  our 
lunar  landing,  we 
do  well  to  ponder  the 
following  significant 
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Ra3ert 


this 


:  soclet  les 


(By 
The  United  Statefe 
the  Russians  to  the 
This  is  one  of  the  £ 
It  will  expand  into 
In  the  years  ahead  as 
Its   numbing  elatior 
man  over  his  environment 
appraisal  of  how  t 
won  and  how  the 
the  competing 
outcome. 

The  historical  record 
Union     pioneered 
manned  space  flight 
tial  lead  over  the  United 
when    President    Joljn 
boldly  committed  his 
the  moon  before  197i 
than  eight  years  frdm 
mitment.  this  natloii 
superiority  In  manned 
the  moon  race  going 
achievement  for  botii 


Hotz) 

has  decisively  beaten 

noon  by  at  least  a  year. 

Uent  facts  of  our  time. 

( onslderable  significance 

the  world  emerges  from 

over   this   triumph   of 

into  a  thoughtful 

incredible  victory  was 

Contrasting  elements  of 

determined  the  final 


shows  that  the  Soviet 

^ace     exploration     and 

It  had  built  a  substan- 

States  by  May,  1961, 

Fitzgerald    Kennedy 

country  to  land  men  on 

In  only  slightly  more 

that  national   com- 

wlped  out  the  Soviet 

spaceflight  and  won 

away.  It  is  a  staggering 

man  as  a  species  and 
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this  nation  as  an  organization  of  reasonably 
free  men. 

Here  are  what  we  believe  to  be  the  key 
elements  In   this   brilliant  performance: 

First.  The  Bold,  Firm  and  Imaginative  Na- 
tional Commitment.  President  Kennedy  made 
It  clear  he  was  calling  for  a  long-term  com- 
mitment that  would  cost  considerable  in 
blood,  swe.at  and  treasure.  With  a  candor  no 
American  President  has  displayed  since  he 
warned  the  American  people  not  to  accept 
the  challenge  unless  they  had  the  guts  to 
run  the  full  course.  Yet  despite  failures, 
tragedy  and  constant  carping  criticism  from 
some  elements,  the  American  people  and 
their  Congress  never  faltered  In  supporting 
Apollo  with  every  nickel  It  required. 

President  Kennedy's  successor.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  clung  steadfasUy  to  the  Apollo 
program  and  supported  It  to  the  hilt  even 
when  the  political  benefits  of  this  policy 
appeared  dubious. 

Not  since  World  War  n  has  an  American 
national  policy  received  such  sustained  and 
solid  support. 

Second.  A  Solid  Foundation.  The  U.S.  had 
a  solid  technical  foundation  of  people,  ex- 
perience and  facilities  on  which  to  build  the 
giant  pyramid  of  Apollo.  This  was  a  result  of 
Its  dedicated  superiority  In  post-war  military 
and  commercial  aircraft  development  and  a 
broad-base  program  of  military  mlssUe  re- 
search. Without  the  research  laboratories  of 
the  old  NACA  and  the  brains  of  their  re- 
searcher plus  :he  facilities  of  the  military 
development  complexes,  Including  the  Cape 
Canaveral  launch  facilities  and  test  range.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  even  hope  for 
completion  of  the  Apollo  mission  before  the 
end  of  this  decade.  The  U.S.  did  not  have  to 
start  its  moon  race  with  the  Russians  from 
scratch. 

Third.  Lunar  Orbital  Mission  Technique. 
All  of  the  conventional  thinking  (circa 
1960)  on  reaching  the  moon  envisioned 
either  a  direct  flight  or  a  launch  from  an 
earth  orbit  platform.  John  C.  Houbolt,  a 
NASA  Langley  laboratory  researcher,  pro- 
posed a  radically  different  concept  f  descend- 
ing to  the  moon  with  a  relatively  small 
spacecraft  from  lunar  orbit.  After  a  bitter 
intramiu-al  battle,  Houbolfs  lunar  orblter 
concept  was  adopted  as  Apollo  policy.  Con- 
servatively it  cut  two  years'  time  from 
Apollo's  successful  landing.  The  Soviets  con- 
tinued on  the  earth  orbital  philosophy.  They 
are  at  least  a  year  away  from  success  iDy  that 
route:  longer  if  they  switch  to  a  lunar  tech- 
nique. 

Fourth.  Use  of  Industry.  The  Apollo  Job 
was  spread  by  NASA  throughout  the  existing 
tiers  of  technical  capabilities  from  design, 
manufacture  and  quality  control,  drawing 
on  every  special  skill  available  and  develop- 
ing those  that  didn't  exist.  More  than  400.- 
000  people  and  20,000  firms  were  marshaled 
at  the  peak  of  the  Apollo  program  to  support 
NASA's  program  leadership.  No  single  agency, 
government  or  Industrial,  could  have  done 
the  job  on  its  ovrn. 

Fifth.  The  Gemini  Program.  At  the  start 
of  the  Gemini  program  in  March,  1965,  the 
U.S.  had  only  53  hr.  of  manned  space  flight 
compared  to  507  hr.  for  the  USSR.  At  the  end 
In  November,  1966,  the  U.S.  had  amassed 
1,993  hr.  of  flight  and  12  hr.  of  EVA  (extra- 
vehicular activity)  while  the  Soviets  still 
had  only  507  hr.,  Including  12  mln.  of  EVA. 
This  was  where  the  U.S.  really  overtook  and 
passed  the  Russians.  During  the  Gemini  pro- 
gram, all  of  the  flight  requirements  of  Apol- 
lo were  proved — rendezvous,  docking,  EVA 
and  physical  endurance  in  weightlessness. 
All  of  the  key  Apollo  commanders  gained 
their  Initial  space  flight  experience  on  Ge- 
mini missions. 

Sixth.  Management  Apollo  is  the  most 
complex  technical  management  problem 
ever  tackled  by  man.  Each  succeeding  phase 
of  its  development  posed  management  prob- 
lems never  before  encountered  in  either  In- 
dustry  or   government.   Some   of   its    early 
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managers  fell  by  the  wayside.  NASA  itself 
proved  grossly  Inadequate.  Unlike  more 
hidebound  organizations,  it  had  the  courage 
and  innovation  to  bolster  its  resources  with 
experienced  program  managers  from  the 
military.  They  helped  provide  the  hard  drive 
and  development  experience  that  pushed 
Apollo  down  the  final  stretch.  In  addition 
use  of  Bell  Laboratories,  Boeing  and  Gen- 
eral Electric  for  key  management  functions 
embellished  a  fundamentally  new  manage- 
ment pattern. 

Seventh.  Open  Program.  The  complete 
openness  and  sometimes  reluctant  candor 
with  which  NASA  conducted  Its  manned 
space  flight  program  not  only  insured  the 
global  impact  of  its  successful  operations 
but  were  also  a  fundamental  spur  to  the 
technical  achievements.  Every  riveter,  elec- 
trician, welder  and  engineer  on  the  program 
knew  that  the  results  of  his  work  would 
bathe  In  a  pitiless  glare  of  International 
publicity.  This  was  painfully  evident  during 
the  tragic  spacecraft  fire  on  Pad  34.  But  the 
stimuli  contributed  to  the  flawless  perfor- 
mance of  Apollo  11. 

The  American  people  should  ponder 
thoughtfully  the  elements  of  their  national 
life  and  resources  that  were  welded  Into  the 
fabulous  flight  of  Apollo  11.  They  can  be 
applied  to  solving  other  problems  of  life 
on  earth. 


MRS.  GREEN  WARNS  ON  EDUCATION 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 


OF    OREGON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oregon  and  good 
friend  (Mrs.  Green)  is  recognized 
throughout  the  country  for  her  deep 
imderstanding  of,  and  sympathy  for,  the 
problems  we  face  today  in  the  field  of 
education.  As  chairman  of  the  House 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Education,  she 
has  acquired  a  broad  view  and  expertise 
that  qualifies  her  as  few  others  to  advise 
the  Congress  of  the  course  we  should  fol- 
low in  attempting  to  help  restore  har- 
mony on  campus  and  meaning  to  our 
Federal  education  programs. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  the  National  As- 
sociation of  University  Business  Officers 
at  San  Francisco,  Mrs.  Green  describes 
the  clear  and  present  danger  to  our  en- 
tire system  of  education.  Perhaps  even 
more  importantly,  she  warns  against 
harsh  overreaction  in  responding  to  it. 
Her  warning  deserves  the  attention  of  us 
all,  and  I  insert  the  speech  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

Address  to  National   Association  op  Uni- 

VERsriT  Business  Officers,  San  Francisco, 

California — July  14,  1969 

I  really  am  very  pleased  to  come  back  and 

have  a  chance  to  visit  with  people  in  this 

group.  I  had  that  pleasure  back  in  1965,  I 

believe   it  was,   in   Chicago  at  one  of  your 

conventions,    and   so   much   has    happened 

since  that  time. 

In  1965,  the  escalation  in  Viet  Nam  was 
Just  beginning,  and  all  of  us  were  '.Istening 
to  those  promises  of  the  light  that  could  be 
seen  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  Since  then  we 
have  spent  approximately  $100  billion  in  that 
small  country  8,000  miles  away.  And  well  over 
36.000  young  Americans  have  left  for  that 
country  never  to  return.  It  might  seem  off- 
hand that  these  two  Issues,  the  higher  educa- 
tion problems  which  Mr.  Lemman  has  so  well 
defined  and  Viet  Nam,  are  far  removed  from 
one  another;  and,  yet.  strangely  enough,  at 
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least  u  mAny  of  \u  in  the  Congress  see  It, 
they  are  very,  very  cloeely  related. 

In  terms  of  campus  unrest,  which  Is  the 
problem  th»t  you  people  have  to  face  along 
with  your  faculty  members  and  yotir  coUege 
presidents.  It  la  related.  And  It  is  a  problem 
which  we  In  the  Congress  must  face  because 
of  the  Increasing  pressure  from  our  constit- 
uents. ^  ^. 

I  am  sure  that  as  business  ofBcers  of  the 
various  colleges  and  univerElties  across  the 
country  you  have  had  reason  to  question  the 
Intention  of  the  Federal  Government— its 
promises  in  terms  of  authorization,  promisee 
that  were  made  in  the  1963  act  to  which  Mr. 
Lemman  referred,  and  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  and  then  the  amendments  to 
that  act  m  1968,  and  the  little  resemblance 
between  those  authorizations  and  those 
promises  and  the  actual  appropriations  which 
were  made.  And,  as  I  said,  under  this  tremen- 
dous pressure  from  people  across  the  country 
In  our  districts  and  in  other  places,  we  have 
had  some  reason  In  Congress  also  to  question 
the  abUlty  of  the  colleges  and  universities  to 
bring  order  and  to  retsdn  academic  freedom, 
which  is  cerUlnly  threatened  by  elements  on 
the  far  left. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  first  of  all,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  confidence  be  restored  If  this  part- 
nership which  started  In  1963  Is  to  grow;  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  certainly  Is  In  the  mutual 
Interest  of  the  academic  community  of  this 
Nation  and  also  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  tills  partnership  does  grow  and  does 
prosper.  Each  of  the  parties  would,  of  course, 
be  the  beneficiary. 

Let  me.  If  1  may  In  the  time  allotted  today, 
discuss  three  {Mroblems  a«  some  of  us  see  them 
In  the  Congreea.  First  of  all,  there  U  campus 
unrest.  This  cannot  be  Ignored  today  If  we 
are  talking  about  programs  in  higher  educa- 
tion or  programs  in  education  at  any  level. 
Secondly.  It  cannot  be  Ignored  when  we  talk 
of  approprlaUona.  What  Is  the  ouUook  for 
fiscal  year  1970?  I  suspect  that  many  of  you 
have  at  least  a  mild  interest  In  that;  then 
third,  briefly,  what  Is  ahead  In  terms  of  legU- 
latlon? 

This  explosion  on  the  college  campus  Is  a 
painful,  new  Instruction  In  a  very  old  lesson : 
namely,  that  the  methods  employed  to  gain 
desired  ends  can  sharply  warp  the  ends 
themselves. 

Some  very  noisy  elements  have  decided  In 
thoroughly  autocratic  fashion  that  our  sys- 
tem of  education  reinforces  and  extends 
values  that  will  not  yield  to  anything  but 
violence  a«  they  see  It.  I,  of  course,  believe 
that  that  is  a  very  shortsighted  and  very 
false  view.  Piles  are  scattered  and  an  office 
is  flooded  at  Berkeley;  bombs  are  set  off  and 
phone  wires  are  cut  at  New  Tork  University; 
paintings  are  torn  down  and  furniture  Is 
thrown  into  the  street  at  Queens  College;  a 
dean  Is  unceremoniously  taken  out  of  his 
office  and  escorted  in  a  manner  unknown  to 
hUn  down  the  stairs;  fire  destroys  the  Stu- 
dent Union  at  WUberforce  University;  the 
Afro-American  Study  Center  burns  to  the 
ground  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  a  stu- 
dent Is  blinded  by  a  bomb  at  San  Francisco 
State.  I  could  go  on  and  on  citing  the  Inci- 
dents— 471  incidents,  some  of  them  occurring 
more  than  once  on  an  individual  campus. 
These  are  no  innocent  panty  raids  that  we  are 
witnessing  on  the  campus.  These  are  not 
cases  of  a  little  too  much  beer  at  the  annual 
fraternity  bust. 

The  American  Association  of  Insurance 
Companies  recently  estimated  that  since 
January  1.  1969 — In  fact,  between  January  1, 
1969  and  May  31,  1969,  there  was  about  $4.5 
million  property  damage,  and  this  was  not 
complete.  It  did  not  Include.  lor  example,  the 
damage  at  San  Francisco  SUte  or  at  Mr. 
Crelghton'8  university,  Stanford,  here  in 
California. 

We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  a  minority  of 
studenta  that  are  causing  this  campus  vio- 
lence, but  our  concern  In  the  Congresa  (and 
reflected  in  the  mail  which  we  receive)    Is 
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heightened  by  the  announced  intentions  ol 
the  very  militant  factions  of  the  SDS  and  the 
Black  Panthers  that  they  Intend  to  organize 
at  the  high  school  level.  Indeed  we  see  In- 
creased evidence  of  this  at  the  high  school 
level  and  even  down  into  the  elwnentary 
schools.  If  we  couple  this  with  the  Increasing 
use  of  drugs,  then  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
could  describe  the  educational  scene  today  as 
anything  but  a  crisis  in  education. 

A  recent  Senate  study  on  the  use  of  drugs 
said  that  since  1960  there  had  been  a  778% 
increase  In  the  number  of  arrests  of  peo- 
ple under  eighteen  for  the  use  of  drugs — 
marijuana  and  the  hard  drugs.  It  was  re- 
ported In  that  same  Senate  study  that  in 
one  high  school  In  Washington.  D.C.,  of  1,400 
youngsters,  one  out  of  three  had  used  heroin. 
We  know  that  the  people  who  are  pushing 
marijuana  are  pushing  Heroin.  And  because 
there  is  more  money  to  be  made,  they  are 
now  lacing  the  marijuana  with  heroin.  And 
we  find  Junior  high  youngsters  addicts  before 
they  know  it. 

So  if  we  combine  these  things.  I  think  you 
can  understand  the  tremendous  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  elected  representatives  as  they 
hear  from  district  alter  district  across  the 
country. 

Students  do  have  some  honest  grievances, 
and  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  edu- 
cation recognize  that.  One  of  the  grievances 
which  they  have,  of  course,  Is  against  the 
military.  But  the  Pentagon  is  not  the  only 
culprit.  The  student  calls  out  for  an  end  to 
teacher  absenteeism  from  the  classroom,  and 
we  know  that  in  many  cases  this  objection  Is 
valid.   All  too  often  foundations  and   busi- 
nesses and  other  strange  governmental  proj- 
ects can  call  on   the   talent  and  energy  of 
teachers  to  the  detriment  of  student  service. 
I  must  say  that  I  have  never  quite  vmderstood 
nor  had  much  sympathy  for  the  "publish  or 
perish"   syndrome.   A   system    of   promotion 
that  takes  the  most  experienced  people  out 
of  their  Jobs  or  assigns  them  fewer  and  fewer 
opportunities  to  practice  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. In  my  view,  it  Is  upside  down  to  give 
the   youngest  faculty   members   the   largest 
number  of  students  and  the  most  courses. 
Until  faculty  members  have  fully  discharged 
their  duties  to  their  students,  I  simply  do 
not  think  that  they  ought  to  be  free  to  make 
binding  contractual  allegiance  to  other  in- 
stitutions or  to  agencies  of  the  government. 
I  think  there  is  an  increasing  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  our  committee  to 
review   the   way  research   grants   are   given. 
While  technically  they  flow  through  the  In- 
stitution (and  I  don't  know  how  much  con- 
trol you  business  officers  have  over  them), 
there   Is   an   increasing   concern  that   these 
research  grants  indeed  go  to  the  institution 
where   there  would   be   some   authority   ex- 
ercised, rather  than  to  go  to  the  individual 
professor  giving  him  total  freedom  to  do  as 
he  wishes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  lots  of  exam- 
ples at  Harvard,  Berkeley,  Columbia,  and 
Chicago,  colleges  and  xmlversltles  with  a 
most  lliustrloufl  list  of  faculty  members 
where  too  often  students  see  only  teachaig 
assistants,  while  the  illustrious  ones  fold  and 
spindle  and  otherwise  mutilate  the  Idea  of 
service  to  students.  If  I  can  give  two  ex- 
amples, a  member  of  my  own  staff  came  from 
the  academic  community  and  U  going  back 
to  it  and  will  receive  approximately  the  same 
salary  as  he  received  in  my  office,  but  for  a 
period  of  nine  months.  He  will  only  be  re- 
quired to  teach  three  hours.  The  university 
has  promised  him  the  university  plane  to 
take  him  to  any  research  library  In  the  state 
and  to  nearby  places.  Another  example  In 
Oregon,  a  California  professor  getting  $25,- 
000  was  wanted  by  an  Oregon  institution, 
they  offered  him  $27,000.  He  had  been  re- 
quired to  teach  three  hours  in  California, 
and  the  answer  by  the  Oregon  institution 
was,  'we  wlU  not  require  you  to  teach  at 
all." . 
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The  college  student  sees  his  college  costs 
spiral,  and  he  has  some  honest  complaints. 
He,  also,  now  Is  asking  in  a  louder  voice 
than  ever  before  for  a  voice  In  the  operation 
of  the  school,  and  many  of  us  appreciate 
that  demand.  After  all,  It  cannot  be  Just 
the  faculty  and  the  administration  which 
sets  the  tone  of  the  campvis.  Students  must 
l>e  able  to  help  in  making  the  school  the 
place  which  they  think  it  should  be.  But 
as  I  see  It,  this  does  not  mean  that  students 
suddenly  become  the  ones  most  wise,  most 
experienced  and  most  capable  of  making 
all  policy  decisions. 

But  students  do  need  to  be  heard,  and  if 
honest  grievances  are  taken  care  of,  then 
the  militant  factions  ol  SDS  and  the  black 
panthers  quickly  lose  their  sympathetic  au- 
dience. The  list  of  wrongs  in  our  society 
is  lengthy,  and  many  of  these  students  never 
cease  talking  about  them.  We  can  be  proud 
ol  the  idealistic  young  people  who  want 
to  set  things  right.  We  can  be  proud  of  their 
Ideals,  and  we  can  share  them  fully  for,  after 
all,  we  helped  to  create  them.  But  we  can 
also  be  made  heartsick  and  stunned  and 
shocked  Into  disbelief  by  acts  of  hate-gen- 
erated violence  completely  outside  the  main- 
stream of  our  system  of  conflict  resolution. 
Moreover,  I  think  that  because  we  are  aware 
of  the  Just  grievances,  we  have  now  too  long 
tolerated  willful  and  capricious  violence. 

In  this  climate,  what  will  be  the  public 
response    and    what    will   the   congressional 
response    be?    Sometimes,   as   a   Member   of 
Congress,  I  have  the  feeling  that  many  In  the 
academic  community  somehow  feel  that  Con- 
gressmen are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
force  the  power  of  the  state  Into  the  aca- 
demic community.  May  I  suggest  that  noth- 
ing coul^  be  further  from  the  truth,  in  the 
first  place.  Congressmen  are  typically  prod- 
ucts  of   a   vmiversity   environment  and   are 
sympathetic  to  its  desire  for  institutional  au- 
tonomy. Secondly.  Congressmen  also  typically 
do  not  have  unUmlted  faith  tn  the  power  of 
the  state  or  of  the  Government  to  solve  prob- 
lems. They  at  least  claim  to  be  specialists  In 
this  area  of  government  and  too  often  many 
of  us  have  seen  our  efforts  fall.  Therefore,  I 
think  without  any  exception  the  members 
of  Congress  would  much  prefer  that  the  uni- 
versity solve  Its  own  problems.  Certainly  the 
last  thing  that  any  Congressman  needs  Is  a 
new  problem.  We  have  too  many  of  them  al- 
ready and  have  enough  trouble  finding  the 
answers.  But  may  I  say  to  you  in  all  sincerity 
and  in  aU  honesty  that  I  do  think  legislation 
is  coming  in  this  area.  In  fact,  it  has  already 

come. 

Sixteen  of  us  on  the  committee  sponsored 
what  we  beUeved  was  moderate  legislation. 
Let  me  describe  it  very  briefly  for  those  of 
you  who  are  perhaps  not  familiar  with  It.  It 
had  two  Uties.  title  I  asked  the  college  or 
university  all  by  Itself,  without  any  inter- 
ference at  the  Federal  or  State  level.  To 
develop  a  plan  for  that  university  and  for 
that  university  alone  that  (1)  would  make 
sure  that  the  channels  of  communication 
were  open  between  all  of  the  factions  of  the 
academic  community  and  (2)  that  there 
would  be  steps  taken  to  prevent  violence 
from  occurring  on  that  campus  and,  if  it 
did  occur,  that  there  would  be  steps  taken 
to  bring  It  under  control. 

This  plan  was  not  to  receive  the  veto  or 
the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion or  the  Secretary  of  HEW  or  anyone  else 
In  the  Federal  Government.  It  was  to  be 
developed  by  the  tinlverslty  to  meet  that 
university's  problems  and  It  was  to  t)e  avail- 
able upon  the  request  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  but  only  upon  his  request.  If 
the  university  itself  Just  simply  refused  to 
develop  a  plan,  then  It  would  not  be  eligible 
foe  funds.  And  you  business  officers  know 
that  in  fifty  different  pieces  of  legislation 
we  ask  a  university  to  develop  a  jrfan  whether 
it  is  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Faculties 
Act  or  ttUe  m,  or  whatever  it  U,  stating  how 
those  funds  would  be  spent,  what  kind  of  a 
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program  It  won  Id  have.  So  this  conforma  to 
precedent.  But  1  n  other  legislation,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Ecucatlon  or  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  doe«  havii  the  power  of  approval  <» 
does  have  the  power  of  veto.  And  all  of  you 
know  It  only  toe  well. 

What  did  we  say  In  the  legislation  that 
the   plan   woulc    be?   First,  that  rules   and 
regulations  hav(    been  or  are  being  prepared 
which  provide  f>r  an  effective  means  to  as- 
sure adequate  (pportunlty  for  free  expres- 
sion, consultatlcn  and  orderly  discussion  by 
the  parties  Involved  of  educational  and  as- 
sociated probleris  which  affect  and  are  of 
concern  to  trustees,  administrators,  faculty, 
and  students  of  the  Institution;  and.  second! 
set  standards  of   conduct  for  students,  fac- 
ulty, other  staff,  and  visitors  on  such  prop- 
erty and   facllites  Intended   to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of   ;he  section  101(b).  together 
with  approprlatf    Internal   disciplinary  pro- 
cedures and  sanctions  to  enforce  such  stand- 
ards: and.  third,  that  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations have  beer  or  will  be  published  within 
the  university  ar  d  are  or  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Comnissloner  upon  his  request. 
This  Is  really  ai;    there  was  to  title  I.  As  I 
say.  it  was  a  dec:  sion  that  was  made  by  six- 
teen of  us  on  th«  committee  that  legislation 
in  this  area  was  50lng  to  come  and  It  would 
be  much  better  fi  >r  legislation  to  be  carefully 
consldes^  by  a  c  ommlttee  that  was  friendly 
to  education  thai .  to  have  legislation  drafted 
on  the  floor  by  <  ther  groups. 

In  title  I,  oppo  lents  of  the  legislation  and 
the  press  have  m.s-stated  that  we  were  ask- 
ing for  battle  pla  as.  that  we  were  asking  for 
universities  to  tlf  their  hands  to  the  SDS  on 
what  they  would  lo  in  case  of  a  riot.  Nothing 
could  be  further  1  rom  the  truth.  It  was  up  to 
the  university  to  nclude  as  much  or  as  little 
as  they  wanted  ti  i  include  in  that  plan.  But 
we  were  persuad(  d  that  many  colleges  and 
universities  had  taken  the  attitude  that  "It 
can't  happen  her;."  In  fact.  Dr.  Harrington 
of  the  University  of  WUconsln  was  in  my 
office  a  few  mon  ;hs  ago  and  he  said  that 
when  the  eruptl  m  occurred  at  Columbia 
University,  at  Wiiconsin  they  patted  them- 
selves on  the  ba<k  and  said,  "Well,  it  can 
never  happen  heie.  only  at  Coltmibia."  We 
think  It  ts  approf  riate  for  colleges  to  think 
through  what  the; '  would  do  to  prevent  riots 
or  bring  them  un(  ler  control. 

Title  II  of  the   sill  was  a  modification  of 
the  existing  law.  J  gain.  I  am  not  completely 
familiar  with  the  •esponslbllities  of  biaslness 
ofQces  in  each  and  every  university  and   I 
know  they  vary  frt  im  place  to  place.  Some  of 
you  have  responslt  lllty,  I  presume,  in  cutting 
off  funds  to  students  and  faculty  members 
under  the  present  law.  Section  504.  and  in 
other  universities  [  am  sure  it  is  left  to  the 
student   financial   aid   officer.   But   the   two 
modifications  we    nade  in  the  present  law 
or  the  two  modifltations  we  proposed  were: 
One,  a  change  l:i  the  penalty  to  the  stu- 
dent or  to  the  fac  ilty  member.  The  present 
law  says  that  if  a  s  tudent  or  a  faculty  mem- 
ber is  engaged  in  a  riot  or  a  major  disruption 
on  the  campus  (aid  It  Is  up  to  the  campus 
to  determine  whe  her  it   is  major  or  not) 
then  the  Federal  fl  aancial  assistance  will  no 
longer  be  availabli   to  that  student  or  that 
faculty  member  f c  r  a  period  of  two  years. 
Some  of  us  felt  th  it  the  two  years  was  too 
harsh,  that  there  o  ight  to  be  more  flexibility 
for  the  college  or  \  nlversity.  So  we  changed 
that  provision  fron  two  years  automatic  and 
mandatory  to  a  piovision  that  said  "up  to 
five". 

In  other  words,  the  college  could  deter- 
mine the  seriousmss  of  the  offense  of  the 
student  or  the  fa<ulty  member  and  could 
cut  off  the  aid  for  I  he  rest  of  that  month  or 
for  the  rest  of  that  semester  or  for  a  period 
of  two  years  or.  in  i  :ase  of  a  person  traveling 
from  campus  to  cimpus.  up  to  five  years. 

Now  I  think  section  504  which  was  adopted 
last  year  was  in  a;iiswer  to  the  complaints 
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of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  taxpayers  In 
every  congressional  district.  People  largely 
from  the  middle  and  the  low-middle  Income 
group  who  were  having  great  difficulty  in 
setting  aside  enough  money  to  send  their 
own  children  to  college.  They  wrote  and  said, 
"We  can't  save  enough  to  send  our  own  chil- 
dren to  college,  and  yet  you  require  us  to  pay 
taxes  to  finance  revolutionaries  on  other 
college  campuses." 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  of  the  aca- 
demic community  that  this  would  not  stop 
riots.  It  was  never  Intended  to  stop  riots.  We 
consider  It  simply  a  contractual  arrangement 
between  a  student  or  a  faculty  member  and 
the  Government.  And  that  that  person  must 
use  the  funds  in  furtherance  of  his  educa- 
tion. He  or  she  would  lose  the  money  if  he 
were  not  to  remain  in  good  academic  stand- 
ing. He  or  she,  of  course,  would  lose  it  if  he 
were  to  leave  the  country  and  go  to  Acapulco. 
He  would  lost  It  if  he  flunked  out.  He  would 
lose  It  If  he  were  expelled.  And  In  the  con- 
gressional view  last  year  and  again  this, 
that  student  or  faculty  member  should  lose 
it  if  he  commits  an  act  of  violence  which  the 
university  itself,  not  the  Government,  de- 
cides Is  serious  In  nature  and  subsequently 
disrupts  the  campus. 

Business  officers,  as  I  say.  may  become  more 
Involved  In  this  particular  provision  because 
already  this  year  (and  this  is  why  I  say  leg- 
islation Is  going  to  be  passed)  two  amend- 
ments offered  by  Congressman  Scherle  of 
Iowa  have  been  adopted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  Only  one  time  was  there  an  effort 
to  defeat  it,  and  the  opponents  of  It  received 
only  fifteen  votes.  But  these  two  amend- 
ments by  Congressman  Scherle  say  that  if  a 
college  or  university  is  not  in  compliance 
with  section  504.  then  all  funds  of  every 
Government  agency  and  Department  of  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  cut  off  to  the 
entire  university. 

The  bill  which  sixteen  of  us  sponsored  was 
defeated  in  the  committee  by  an  18  to  17 
vote.  It  was  a  bipartisan  effort  by  the  sixteen 
of  us.  The  defeat  of  the  legislation,  as  I  see 
It,  was  a  grievous  error  because  legislation  is 
certain  to  come  from  other  conunlttees. 
HUAC  is  holding  hearings  at  the  present 
time.  The  McClellan  committee  in  the  Senate 
Is  holding  hearings.  Already  besides  the  two 
Scherle  amendments,  there  has  been  an 
amendment  to  the  NASA  appropriation  bill, 
an  amendment  to  the  HUD  appropriation  bill 
and  an  amendment  to  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  All  carried  by  very  substantial 
votes. 

The  additional  reason  why  I  regret  that  it 
was  not  adopted  In  the  committee  Is  that 
now  the  chairman  of  the  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee  of  the  House  loses  all  control 
over  the  direction  of  any  legislation  on  cam- 
pus unrest  because  he  can  no  longer  control 
the  debate  on  the  floor;  he  no  longer  has  any 
say  over  the  recognition  of  Members  to  speak 
who  would  be  friendly  to  the  higher  academic 
community  or  to  others;  he  can  not  control 
the  motion  to  recommit,  he  can  not  control 
substitute  motions.  All  of  that  power — and 
that  is  a  tremendous  power  for  the  chairman 
of  the  committee — is  now  transferred  to  the 
chairman   of   another   committee   who   may 
not  be  nearly  as  friendly  to  education.  Also 
the  members  and  the  chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  have  now  lost  all  power  In 
the  conference  committee  because  people  of 
other  committees   will    be   assigned   to   the 
conference  committee  and  the  only  hope  we 
would  have  would  be  on  the  floor  to  defeat 
repressive  amendments. 

What  do  I  consider  repressive  amendments? 
I  consider  punitive  and  repressive  any  legis- 
lation which  would  cut  off  all  funds  to  col- 
leges or  universities  if,  for  example,  a  riot 
is  not  brought  under  control  In  a  certain 
period  of  time.  This  is  in  the  Kuykendall  bill, 
and  its  in  the  Harsha  Bill,  and  It  Is  being 
sponsored  by  at  least  fifty-five  members  of 
the  House. 
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I  also  consider  very  repressive  and  very 
punitive  the  amendment  which  was  adopted 
In  a  Senate  Committee.  It  says  that  all  funds 
under  NASA  legislation  would  be  cut  off  to 
any  college  or  university  if  military  recruiters 
are  barred  from  a  college  campus.  When  you 
say  that  all  funds  will  be  denied  to  an  insti- 
tution if  a  riot  Is  not  brought  under  con- 
trol in  a  certain  period  of  time  or  if  military 
recruiters  are  barred,  you  have  transferred 
the  power  to  the  most  militant  factions  of 
SDS  and  the  black  panthers.  It  certainly  is 
possible  for  a  hundred  militant  people  today 
to  go  on  a  campus  and  bar  military  recruiters, 
and  if  funds  are  cut  off  if  a  riot  Isn't  brought 
under  control,  say  in  a  ten  day  period  of 
time,  is  a  challenge  to  the  most  militant  fac- 
tion. They  have  announced  their  intention 
of  bringing  the  university  or  the  college  to 
a  halt,  and  it  simply  dares  them  to  go  out 
and  to  prolong  the  riot. 

Under  the  legislation  which  the  sixteen 
of  us  sponsored,  the  power  rests  exclusively 
In  the  governing  board  of  the  Institution 
whether  it  be  the  president  or  the  board 
of  trustees  or  board  of  regents  or  whatever 
It  Is.  It  Is  their  determination  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  want  to  make  a  plan,  and  if  they 
develop  that  plan,  then  they  are  immediately 
eligible  for  funds  and  the  SDS  or  the  other 
groups  can  not  prevent  them  from  Kettlne 
the  funds.  ^ 

Campus  -violence  also  has  another  very 
undesirable  aspect  to  It,  and  this  Is  the  fact 
that  It  may  Be  the  cause  of  cutbacks  In  ap- 
propriations. Some  of  us  are  still  fighting 
the  appropriation  cutbacks  In  the  committee 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  If  we  did  not  have  any 
campus  unrest  at  all  I  am  enough  of  a  realist 
to  know  that  when  our  country  Is  Involved 
In  a  war  effort  costing  several  billion  dollars 
a  year— about  $30  billion  as  a  matter  of 
fact — that  many  deserving  programs,  partic- 
ularly domestic  programs,  are  going  to  suffer. 
In  the  past  two  years,  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  make  across-the-board  cuts  In  all 
Federal  spending.  The  thought  behind  it,  I 
suppose,  Is  a  democratic  one  that  all  seg- 
ments of  the  Government  should  be  forced 
to  economize  equally  and  share  the  budget 
strain.  This  may  appeal  to  our  sense  of  fair 
play,  but  also  may  appeal  to  our  indecision 
in  permitting  us  to  avoid  stating  national 
priorities.  But  realistically  there  are  pro- 
grams that  can  be  cut  and  programs  that 
should  not  be  cut.  Education,  as  I  see  it, 
falls  in  the  latter  grouping.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  there  are  areas  that  can  spare 
funds  more  easily  than  education. 

Let  me  Just  sum  up  by  saying  that  the 
editors  of   The  Congressional  Quarterly  re- 
cently interviewed  highly  placed  sources  In 
the  Pentagon  and  In  Industry  about  the  1969 
Budget.  And  those  sources  agreed  that  the 
1969    Budget    was    loaded    with    fat.    Some 
argued  that  $10.8   billion  could  have   been 
cut  from  the  Fiscal  Year  1969  budget  without 
In  the  slightest  way  Impairing  our  national 
defense.  We  are  told  by  some  that  the  modi- 
fied ABM  system  that  we  are  now  contem- 
plating in  the  Senate  and  the  House  would 
only  cost  $4  to  $5  billion.  But  we  are  also 
told  by  other  equally  well  Informed  people 
that  it  win  go  to  at  least  $10  billion,  and 
no  one  less  than  Senator  Symington,  a  former 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  has  said  It  will 
go  much,  much  higher  than  that.  In  fact, 
he  was  quoted  at  one  point  as  saying  that 
"a.  thick  system"  might  go  as  high  as  $400 
billion.  Most  people  In  the  Congress  believe 
that  It  will  go  at  least  to  $40  or  $50  billion. 
And  that  Is  one  of  the  reasons  there  Is  great 
opposition  to  It  at  the  present  time.  In  addi- 
tion, there  Is  no  proof  that  it  will  provide 
that  security  desired,  but  certainly  It  will 
cause  more  escalation  In  the  arms  race. 

So  I  would  urge  you  and  your  colleagues 
In  the  academic  community  to  write  not 
only  to  your  Senators  and  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  about  the  fiscal  year  1970  appro- 
priations,  but  also  to  write  letters  to  the 
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administration.  I  think  that  the  time  is  most 
urgent.  The  appropriation  bill  In  the  House 
will  oome  up  on  the  flow  probably  before 
the  August  recess. 

What  Is  ahead  In  new  legislation?  This 
week.  If  not  too  many  people  are  going  to 
Cape  Kennedy  on  Wednesday,  my  subcom- 
mittee win  turn  to  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program.  Because  of  the  increase  in  the 
prime  interest  rates,  this  demands  Immediate 
attention  If  It  is  to  function  at  all  on  the 
college  campuses. 

One  of  my  friends  on  the  appropriation 
committee  Is  very  much  disturbed  about 
the  cuts  In  the  NDEA  loans  and  rightfully 
so  when  we  know  that  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program  is  not  working  as  we  had 
hoped.  He  told  me  that  he  would  like  to 
offer  an  amendment  on  the  floor  to  increase 
the  NDEA  loan  funds  by  one-third,  but  he 
could  not  do  it  unless  there  was  some  legis- 
lation accompanying  It  on  campus  unrest  or 
unless  some  legislation  had  preceded  the 
appropriation  bill.  So  I  am  unable  to  tell 
you  what  U  going  to  happen  in  these  two 
areas.  I  happen  to  believe  that  the  NDEA 
loan  provision  is  the  best  program  we  have 
In  terms  of  student  financial  assistance.  I  see 
by  your  program  that  Jim  Moore  is  going  to 
be  with  you  this  afternoon  to  discuss  these 

matters.  i,.  *  t 

The  other  one  piece  of  legislation  that  I 
see  the  possibility  of  enactment  this  year 
is  community  colleges;  I  am  told  that  the 
administration  Is  going  to  send  down  a 
olll  In  that  regard.  I  must  say  that  I  am 
most  concerned  about  the  vocational  and 
the  technical  needs  of  our  young  people  and, 
as  I  see  It,  they  are  not  being  met.  I  have 
told  other  groups  that  I  place  thU  as  No.  1 
priority  in  the  country  today  In  terms  of 
education.  The  enrollment  in  Vocational 
education  at  the  Secondary  level,  and  this 
Is  of  Importance  to  people  in  higher  educa- 
tion too,  constitutes  a  quarter  of  the  total 
high  school  enrollment  tliroughout  the  Na- 
tion. Even  though  five  out  of  six  young 
people  never  achieve  a  college  education, 
less  than  one-half  of  the  noncoUege-tralned 
labor  force  was  found  by  a  1964  Labor  De- 
partment survey  to  have  had  any  formal 
training  for  current  Jobs.  It  seems  to  me  that 
our  schools  shovUd  be  able  to  offer  better 
preparation  to  our  youth.  James  Conant,  in 
his  book  "The  Slums  and  the  Suburbs", 
stated  that  educational  experience  of  youth 
should  fit  their  subsequent  employment  and 
there  should  be  a  smooth  transition  from 
fun  time  school  to  full  time  Job  whether 
the  transition  be  after  grade  10  or  after  grad- 
uation from  high  school  or  college  or 
university.  Unfortunately,  this  smooth 
transition  Is  many  times  not  possible  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  vocational  education 
programs. 

Oftentimes  the  rural  high  schools  tend  to 
be  too  small  to  offer  more  than  agriculture 
or  home  economics.  Most  of  their  students 
win  ultimately  seek  Jobs  In  the  cities,  but 
they  have  no  preparation  ror  this  urban  life. 
Yet.  as  we  have  noted,  despite  this  need  for 
vocational  education,  the  authorization  this 
year,  which  Includes"  the  secondary  schools 
and  the  community  colleges  was  $766  mil- 
lion. The  budget  request  by  this  admin- 
istration and  by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion— (both  administrations) — was  only  $279 
million,  a  little  over  one-third  of  the 
authorization. 

May  I  say  to  you  also  as  friends  In  the 
higher  education  community,  that  I  have 
believed  for  some  time  that  too  much  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  in  this  country  on 
the  college  diploma.  We  have  persuaded,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  young  people  and  their 
parents  to  believe  that  success  and  happiness 
can  only  be  achieved  after  graduation  from 
a  foxir-year  Institution.  I  think  this  Is  not 
so.  In  fact,  I  think  this  is  the  cause  of  a 
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great  deal  of  the  \mrest.  We  have  encour- 
aged the  enroUment  of  students  who  per- 
haps should  have  gone  to  technical  schools 
or  community  colleges.  We  have  waived  ad- 
mission requirements  at  many  colleges  and 
universities.  As  a  result,  we  have  helped  to 
create  anger,  frustration  and  bitterness  in 
young  people  who  are  not  prepared  for  the 
academic  process  at  a  university  and  who 
cannot  compete  successf uUy.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  provide  good  vocational  training 
first?  John  Gardner,  in  a  speech  a  few  years 
ago  said: 

"We  must  learn  to  honor  excellence.  Indeed 
to  demand  It  In  every  socially  accepted 
human  activity,  however  humble  the  activity. 
An  excellent  plumber  Is  Infinitely  more  ad- 
mirable than  an  incompetent  philosopher, 
and  the  society  which  scorns  excellence  in 
plumbing  because  plumbing  Is  a  humble  ac- 
tivity and  tolerates  shoddlness  in  philosophy 
because  It  is  an  exalted  activity  will  have 
neither  good  plumbing  nor  good  philosophy, 
and  neither  Its  pipes  nor  Its  theories  will  hold 
water." 

So  this  year  I  hope  that  there  will  be  an 
administration  bill  for  commumty  colleges. 
(There  have  been  other  bills  that  have  been 
Introduced.)  and  I  hope  that  successful  ac- 
tion can  be  taken  on  this  legislation. 

One  of  the  other  great  needs  (and  I  say 
this  to  you  from  the  small,  private  Institu- 
tions) another  high  priority.  In  my  book.  Is 
for  operating  expenses.  Block  grants  for  all 
Institutions  but  especially  directed  to  the 
small,  private  Institutions  that  do  not  have 
the  benefit  of  tax  dollars.  A  president  of  a 
small  college  In  Connecticut  with  2,700  stu- 
dents told  me  that  some  of  the  larger  insti- 
tutions, as  he  phrased  it,  could  continue  to 
be  permissive  and  have  experimentation  but 
that  If  one  strike  or  one  serious  disruption 
occurred  on  his  campus  they  would  be  out  of 
business.  He  said,  "we  are  that  close  to  finan- 
cial ruin  and  we  could  not  stand  It  without 
being  driven  to  the  wall." 

May  I  say  also  that  not  only  with  the 
financial  situation  In  the  country  and  the 
cutback  In  appropriations,  but  for  other  rea- 
sons too.  It  does  not  make  too  much  sense 
to  me  to  have  space  available  In  private, 
nontax-supported  institutions  and  then  to 
spend  tax  dollars  at  the  Federal  and  the 
State  level  to  Increase  the  sjjace  at  the  larger, 
multiple  universities.  So  I  think  that  at 
some  time.  In  the  near  future,  the  Congress 
Is  going  to  turn  its  attention  to  block  grants 
for  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
country,  and  I  would  hope  that  it  would  be 
without  strings  attached.  But,  as  I  said,  be- 
cause of  Vietnam  and  the  adverse  climate  in 
terms  of  college  unrest,  this  has  to  wait 
until  after,  at  least,  this  first  session  of  the 
91st  Congress. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  suggest  that  even 
though  the  times  are  very  trying  and  even 
though  I  am  told  that  there  are  college 
president  vacancies  on  many  college  cam- 
puses and  though  I  know  you  business  offi- 
cers are  on  the  firing  line  every  day,  that 
now  is  not  the  time  that  either  you  or  me 
on  the  committees  in  education  can  give  up. 
Together  I  think  we  must  plan  ahead  and 
somehow  persuade  the  American  people  that 
this  Is  a  jmsslng  problem  and  that  Indeed  the 
vast  majority  of  faculties  and  students  wUl 
no  longer  tolerate  violence  and  this  disrup- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  may  I  urge  you  to 
make  your  views  known  on  the  financial 
needs  to  your  representatives  In  government. 
I  came  across  a  statement  recently  which  I 
think  Is  very  true  In  1969.  It  says  this:  "In 
a  country  like  this.  If  there  cannot  be  money 
found  to  answer  the  common  purposes  of 
education,  there  Is  something  amiss  In  the 
ruling  political  power."  George  Washington 
said  that  200  years  ago. 
Thank  you. 
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DR.  STRANGELOVE.   GO  HOME— 
OUR  CBW  POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA — 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  I  attended  a  Defense  De- 
partment briefing  for  several  Members 
of  Congress  on  our  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  policies. 

Many  of  us  were  deeply  disturbed  by 
what  we  learned  at  that  meeting  and  by 
the  questions  which  remained  unan- 
swered in  our  own  minds.  We  had  been 
informed  of  the  one-eighth  of  the  ice- 
berg which  was  visible ;  we  were  horrified 
at  the  thought  of  what  we  might  find  if 
we  probed  more  deeply  into  the  matter. 
Since  that  time,  largely  through  the 
unflagging  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
McCarthy),  more  information  on  our 
CBW  policies  has  been  made  public,  and 
we  have  found  that  our  earlier  fears  were 
well  founded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  citizens  of  a  demo-« 
cratic  society,  we  must  ask  ourselves  how 
we  can  reconcile  the  development,  pro- 
duction, deployment,  and  use  of  these 
inhuman  weapons  with  the  high  ideals 
upon  which  our  society  was  founded. 

A  recent  article  in  the  weekly  maga- 
zine Ave  Maria,  published  by  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Notre 
Dame.  Ind..  raises  precisely  this  ques- 
tion. I  insert  the  article  at  this  point  in 
the  Record : 

Dr.  Strangelove.  Go  Home 
Running  nose.  Tightness  of  chest.  Dimness 
of  vision.  Pinpointing  of  eye  pupils.  Difficulty 
m  breathing.  Drooling.  Excessive  sweating. 
Nausea.  Vomiting.  Cramps.  Involuntary 
defecation  and  urination.  Twitching.  Jerking. 
Staggering.  Headache.  Confusion.  Drowsiness. 
Coma.  Convulsion.  Cessation  of  breathing. 
Death. — symptoms  of  nerve-gas  poisoning  as 
described  by  Army  technical  manuals. 

Another  project  stamped  "U.S.  Govern- 
ment." demonstrating  this  nation's  tech- 
nological know-how  and  world  leadership, 
crept  into  the  news  last  week  while  all  eyes 
were  riveted  on  Apollo  11  streaking  toward 
the  moon. 

There  wasn't  much  ballyhoo,  though:  no 
special  press  accommodations,  no  televised 
presidential  phone  call,  no  fat  sheaf  of 
mimeographed  handouts  Jammed  full  of 
statistics  and  technical  Jargon.  The  govern- 
ment doesn't  thump  many  tubs  about  its 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  (CBW) 
activities,  especially  when  things  go  wrong. 

And  things  most  certainly  had  gone  wrong: 
Early  in  July,  two  dozen  Americans  (Includ- 
ing a  civilian)  on  Okinawa  were  accidentally 
exposed  to  VX.  one  of  the  deadliest  nerve 
gases  in  existence.  Like  the  nerve  gas  that 
drifted  off  a  testing  range  into  Utah's  Skull 
Valley  last  year,  knilng  6.400  sheep. 

This  accident  wasn't  as  bad  as  the  one  In 
Utah:  The  people  didn't  die,  for  one  thing — 
m  fact,  according  to  the  Pentagon,  "all  were 
returned  to  full  duty  within  six  hours."  And 
this  time  It  took  the  Pentagon  only  a  couple 
of  weeks  to  admit,  under  pressure,  that 
there'd  been  a  CBW  "mishap."  For  months 
after  the  Skull  Valley  sheep  kill,  the  Army 
insisted  that  its  nerve  gas  hadn't  been  re- 
sponsible, even  though  it  paid  the  owner  for 
bis  loss. 
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more  limited  In  their  side  effects,  with  which 
to  respond  to  any  CBW  attack,  there's  no 
need  to  develop  and  maintain  a  CBW  offen- 
sive capabiUty  as  a  deterrent.  And  since 
there's  no  way  to  inoculate  the  American 
population  against  the  hundred  or  more  pos- 
sible CBW  agents  now  in  existence — not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  the  hundred  or  more 
Inoculations  might  be  as  deadly  as  the  agents 
themselves — there's  no  need  to  carry  on  elab- 
orate and  expensive  research-and-develop- 
ment  programs  for  defensive  measures  that 
win  never  be  used. 

As  to  the  chemical  weapons  we  are  now 
using:  Since  we  are  on  record  as  categorically 
pledging  "not  to  resort  to  use  of  such  weap- 
ons unless  they  are  first  used  by  our  en- 
emies." and  since  the  way  we  have  used  tear 
gas  and  defoliants  is  at  the  very  least  a 
b»each  In  the  thin  dividing  line  between 
"conventional  war"  and  chemical  warfare,  we 
should  refrain  from  their  use  as  well. 

And.  finally,  we  should  begin  an  era  of 
ofjenoess  about  our  actlvlUes  In  the  CBW 
field.  One  good  way  to  start  might  be  for 
President  Nixon  to  resubmit  to  the  Senate 
the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  for  ratiflcaOon.  In 
the  debate,  our  entire  policy  on  these  mat- 
ters would  be  reviewed  and  discussed;  and 
at  the  end,  hopefully,  if  the  treaty  were 
ratified,  we  could  let  the  world  know  where 
we  stand  on  this  issue. 

After  all,  we  already  have  one  arsenal  of 
weapons  with  which  we  can  destroy  every 
Uvlng  creature  on  this  planet  several  times 
over.  Do  we  really  need  to  have  a  variety  of 
ways  to  achieve  such  a  hellish  goal? 
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MINI-STATE  STRATEGY  AND 
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OF   CALlrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently had  brought  to  my  attention  two 
interesting  points  of  view  on  the  course 
of  our  future  policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Both  articles  are  written  by  outstanding 
analysts,  although  from  different 
perspectives. 

The  first  article  appeared  in  a  number 
of  papers  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  Written 
by  the  noted  columnist  Joseph  Ki-aft 
and  titled,  "Pacinc  Mini-State  Strategy 
Is  Going  Out,"  the  thrust  of  the  article 
strongly  suggests  that  our  present  pol- 
icy in  the  Pacific  is  outdated,  and  in  fact 
a  hindrance. 

Mr.  Kraft's  thesis  is  that  our  pi-esent 
commitments  to  the  so-called  mini- 
states — Vietnam,  Korea,  Taiwan,  and 
so  forth — are  preventing  the  major  na- 
tions from  reaching  imderstandings 
about  their  own  interests  in  the  area. 
Kraft  believes  that  until  we  take  a  larger 
view  in  dealing  with  the  area,  our  present 
policy  of  "fortified  mini-states"  will  con- 
tinue to  frustrate  stability.  Kraft  writes: 

What  Is  required  now  Is  a  new  security 
system  for  Asia.  In  such  a  system  the  mini- 
states  would  not  be  protected  by  only  one 
power  but  guaranteed  by  a  balance  among 
the  United  States,  Russia,  China  and  Japan. 

Of  course  what  he  is  suggesting  is  bal- 
ancing the  major  power  interests  so  that 
each  feels  its  integrity  is  secured  and  its 
interests  protected.  This  will,  according 
to  Kraft,  produce  the  type  of  stability 
so  lacking  now  in  this  area. 


The  other  article  I  wish  to  present  is 
written  by  the  Honorable  Paul  B.  Park, 
who  serves  in  the  National  Assembly  of 
Korea,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Asian 
Peace  Research  Society.  Mr.  Park,  like 
Mr.  Kraft,  points  out  the  current  fi-us- 
tration  of  American  policy  in  Asia.  He 
suggests  that  America's  over-commit- 
ment in  the  area  may  be  counterproduc- 
tive to  our  goals. 

However,  at  this  point  Mr.  Park  and 
Mr.  Kraft  have  a  rather  substantial  part- 
ing of  the  ways.  Mr.  Park  would  have  us 
build  our  future  strategy  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  Korea.  He  strongly  sets  forth 
his  arguments  which  include: 

First,  an  exact  understanding  of  the 
Asian  Communist,  which  he  regards  as 
a  much  different  phenomenon  than  his 
Western  counterpart. 

Second,  the  knowledge  that  Japan 
neither  has  the  heart  nor  the  determina- 
tion to  play  a  major  military  role  in  the 
Pacific. 

The  only  reasonable  alternative  for 
American  policy,  according  to  Mr.  Park, 
is  to  anchor  its  future  in  the  area  to  that 
of  Korea.  Only  Korea,  says  Park,  has 
sufficient  militaiy  ability,  suitable  ex- 
perience, and  the  necessary  determina- 
tion to  halt  the  advance  of  Asian  com- 
munism. Korea,  bolstered  by  an  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  a  joint  military  com- 
mand would  provide  the  necessary 
strength  to  insure  stability  and  growth 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  rather  obvious  that  Mr.  Kraft '.s 
thinking  is  not  shared  by  some  leaders  of 
the  many  smaller  nations  to  which  we 
now  have  commitments.  To  move  in  the 
direction  suggested  by  Mr.  Kraft  raises 
many  complex  issues  as  well  as  serious 
uncertainties.  However,  the  direction  in 
which  Mr.  Park's  proposal  would  lead  is 
not  clear  either. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  President 
is  in  the  process  of  evaluating  the  policy 
options  available  to  us  in  Asia.  I  offer 
these  two  articles  as  part  of  the  current 
dialog  and  am  hopeful  they  will  add 
something  to  the  emerging  debate: 
Pacific  Mini-State  Strategy  Is  Going  Out 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
Paris. — The  sad  fate  of  the  story  that  the 
President  was  en  route  to  Moscow  warns 
against  great  expectations  for  Mr.  Nixon's 
current  trip  through  the  Pacific. 

In  fact,  the  trip  Is  chiefly  Interesting  as  a 
gauge  of  American  policy  after  Vietnam.  It 
suggests  an  eventual  move  from  a  policy 
based  on  dependent  mini-states  to  a  policy 
based  on  the  great  powers  of  Asia. 

As  It  happens,  the  Paciflc  is  more  and  more 
becoming  a  point  of  convergence  for  the 
great  powers.  In  the  United  States  Influence 
is  steadily  passing  to  the  West  Coast.  In 
Russia,  vast  natural  resources  and  the  chal- 
lenge of  China  combine  to  heighten  the  im- 
portance of  Siberia  and  the  Pacific  ports. 

Japan  Is  already  the  world's  third-ranking 
country.  And  despite  Mao  and  the  cultural 
revolution,  China,  with  its  vast  Internal 
market  and  the  skill  that  has  produced  nu- 
clear weapons,  will  probably  rank  with  Japan 
at  the  end  of  the  century. 

A  mild  foretaste  of  the  colossal  possibilities 
implicit  In  the  convergence  of  Pacific  powers 
is  afforded  by  the  rich  bounty  reaped  from 
good  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  But  even  these  relations,  not  to  men- 
tion Washington's  ties  with  Moscow  and 
Peking,  are  now  complicated  by  the  American 
role  in  the  petfy  states  fringing  the  Asian 
mainland. 


These  states — South  Korea.  Formosa,  South 
Vietnam,  Thailand,  Laos,  Malaysia,  and  Sing- 
h  lore — looked  for  a  long  time  like  Ideal 
candidates  for  American  protection.  Geo- 
graphy made  it  possible  to  defend  them 
against  China  by  limited  deployment  of  air 
and  sea  power.  Tlnlness  made  it  possible  for 
American  economic  assistance  to  have  a 
dramatic  impact. 

But  even  the  American  Gulliver  has  not 
been  able  to  solve  the  political  problems  of 
the  Asian  mini-states.  Washington  has  not 
rid  the  Philippines  of  deadly  corruption,  nor 
sorted  out  the  ethnic  mess  of  Malaysia,  nor 
made  Chinese  nationalists  welcome  to  Por- 
mosan  patriots,  nor  given  secure  constitu- 
tional rule  to  South  Korea  and  Thailand. 

On  the  contrary,  American  support,  by 
making  It  possible  to  avoid  realities  for  a 
time,  has  led  to  an  aggravation  of  internal 
political  problems.  In  some  cases,  the  Inner 
rot  has  made  countries  vulnerable  to  Com- 
munist subversion.  And  in  the  case  of  Viet- 
nam, the  United  States  felt  able  to  head  off 
the  Communists  only  through  a  major  war 
with  a  large-scale  commitment  of  American 
troops  on  the  Asian  mainland. 

The  lesson  of  Vietnam  is  that  the  policy 
of  fortified  mini-states  does  not  work.  Not 
only  does  It  fall  to  crush  Communist  in- 
surgency but  It  fosters  a  more  militant  spirit 
in  Communist  China  and  gets  in  the  way  of 
more  harmonious  relations  with  both  Russia 
and  Japan. 

What  is  required  now  Is  a  new  security 
system  for  Asia.  In  such  a  system  the  mini- 
states  would  not  be  protected  by  only  one 
power  but  guaranteed  by  a  balance  among 
the  United  States,  Russia,  China,  and  Japan. 

Such  a  system  is  plainly  years  away.  Still 
it  represents  the  goal  to  which  sensible  efforts 
in  Asia  should  tend  at  this  time.  And  In 
that  respect.  President  Nixon's  trip  is  a  good 
beginning. 

Vietnam  is  treated  as  Just  another  coun- 
try— not,  as  in  President  Johnson's  trips,  as 
the  center  of  world  gravity.  Attention  Is  being 
focused  on  some  countries  that  have  not 
even  supported  the  war  there — Indonesia, 
India,  and  Pakistan. 

Most  Important  of  all,  the  trip  Is  bracketed 
with  gestures  of  conciliation  towards  China. 
Just  before  leaving  Washington,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  liberalization  of  rules  govern- 
ing trade  and  visits  to  Peking.  He  winds  up 
his  trip  In  Romania — the  country  most  eager 
to  promote  better  relations  between  Wash- 
ington and  Peking. 

Even  so  the  trip  is  largely  atmospherics  and 
personal  publicity.  There  may  be  a  point  In 
making  an  Indent  for  a  new  Asian  security 
system.  But  the  real  way  to  set  that  change 
In  motion  Is  to  push  hard — much  harder  than 
so  far — for  an  agreement  at  the  Vietnamese 
peace  talks  here  in  Paris. 


Peace  in  Asia 
(By  Paul  B.Park) 

Peace  Is  the  theme  of  our  time.  This  peace 
however,  shall  not  be  achieved  when  we  dls- 
regiu'd  peace  In  Asia  where  one  third  of  the 
world  population  exists.  Thus,  I  have  come  to 
the  realization  that  without  true  peace  In 
Asia,  there  Is  no  true  peace  in  the  world. 
Peace  in  Asia  must  be  an  integral  part  of 
our  over-all  peace  endeavor. 

Following  is  my  personal  views  on  peace 
in  Asia: 

I  am  an  Asian  and  every  day  I  see  a  con- 
flict in  our  area  of  the  world.  This  conflict 
io  fundamentally  an  ideological  conflict  be- 
tween Communism  and  democracy  or  capi- 
talism, if  you  wish.  But  I  want  to  put  In 
this  term:  "Conflict  between  tyranny  and 
freedom." 

America  today  has  overextended  her  power 
particularly  In  Asia  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
America  Is  not  an  Asian  power.  America  is 
in  a  dilemma;  she  wants  to  "pull  out"  from 
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Vietnam,  yet  she  does  no>t  want  to  turn  over 
the  entire  Asia  to  the  CommunUts.  America 
wants  to  secure  somehow  an  honorable  peace 
In  Asia. 

I  can  truly  understand  America's  stand 
today  and  am  sympathetic  to  the  situation. 
I  am,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  stu- 
dents who  is  searching  for  the  same  answer 
for  America  to  remove  herself  from  Asia  and 
secure  an  honorable  peace  in  Asia  as  well. 

In  searching  for  an  answer  to  the  above,  I 
want  to  point  out  two  of  the  most  important 
factors  overlooked  by  many  good  American 
friends. 

I 

American  people  often  think  that  Commu- 
nists are  the  same  practically  the  world 
over.  But  I  see  clearly  two  drastically  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Conununlsts: 

(1)  The  liberal  kind  of  Communist  who 
we  find  In  Eastern  Europe  and  even  in  to- 
day's Russia. 

(2)  Yet,  the  Asian  Communist  Is  not  this 
kind.  My  term  Is  "savage"  for  these  Commu- 
nists and  that  Is  a  perfect  description  of  the 
Communist  In  Red  China,  North  Vietnam 
and  North  Korea.  They  are  Just  repeating,  if 
not  doing  worse  than  the  very  thing  that 
Stalin  did  in  his  early  days  in  power  in  Rus- 
sia. With  them,  co-existence  Is  out  of  the 
question : 

Mr.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  Just  stated: 
"After  all  the  efforts  we  made  to  de-escalate 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  all  we  received  was  a 
negative  response."  This  is  not  surprising. 

Once  you  know  what  kind  of  Communist 
you  are  dealing  with  in  Asia  you  know  that 
there  Is  only  one  thing  that  Is  understood  by 
the  Asian  Communists  and  that  Is 
"strength".  What  we  need  In  Asia  today  is 
true  power  and  manifestation  of  commit- 
ment and  determination.  This  Is  the  key  to 
Asian  peace.  Mere  good  will,  gentlemanship 
or  negotiation  conferences  will  not  work. 

n 

Many  Americans  feel  that  Japan  should  be 
given  the  role  of  American  manager  In  Asia. 
It  appears  very  favorable;  yet,  being  a  per- 
son who  has  been  educated  in  Japan  and  who 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  Jap- 
anese psychology  to  the  core,  I  know  Japan  is 
not  Just  to  take  over  the  responsibility  in 
Asia  as  chief  bulwark  for  freedom.  Japanese 
national  interests  do  not  call  for  this  need. 
Any  American  policy  which  is  designed  to 
rely  on  Japan  would  invite  disastrous  results. 
After  all,  Japan  was  defeated  by  the  U.S.  only 
a  little  over  2  decades  ago.  These  kinds  of 
national  wounds  do  not  heal  that  quickly. 

With  this  view,  I  want  to  conclude  my 
emphasis  by  saying  that  America  ought  to 
de-Americanize  Asia  and  It  can  be  done  with- 
out losing  honorable  peace  in  Asia  If  and 
when  the  U.S.  knows  how  to  deal  with  the 
Asian  Communists  and  secondly  If  the  U.S. 
realizes  that  a  U.S.-Aslan  policy  cannot  de- 
pend on  Japan. 

The  United  States  must  seek  committed 
strength  and  ever-ready  deterrent  forces  in 
Asia  without  America  actually  being  there. 
America  must  seek  one  country  with  a  de- 
termination to  live  free  and  one  which  has 
enough  mlUtary  manpower  to  portray  a  dis- 
play of  strength  with  America's  blessing. 

"There  is  one  country  which  qualifies  to  do 
this  and  that  Is  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The 
Republic  of  Korea  has  the  fourth  l£trgest 
military  force  In  the  world  and  with  the  most 
recent  fighting  exj)erience  against  Commu- 
nist forces  during  the  Korean  war  and  now  in 
Vietnam — with  a  population  of  30  million 
and  adequate  economic  strength  and  above 
all,  her  determined  character  and  spirit  for 
freedom.  This  one  nation  has  all  the  qualifi- 
cations to  serve  as  America's  bulwark  defense 
and  deterrent  power  in  Asia. 

Korea  needs  one  thing  to  fulfill  this  role. 
And  that  Is  unreserved  blessing  from  the 
United  States  people  and  government.  This 
display  of  America's  trust  married  to  Korea's 
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potential  will  enable  Korea  to  create  a  magic 
power  that  can  ssif  eguard  Asia's  peace. 

Prom  this  standpoint,  I  developed  Just  one 
plan  and  this  can  be  done.  May  I  Invite  your 
comments  on  this  plan  attached. 

Thank  you. 


AN     EXPERIMENT     OF     COALITION 
GOVERNMENT  IN  1946  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
South  Vietnamese  Senator  Le  Tan  Buu 
was  a  visitor  to  Washington  and  during 
a  conference  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
attend,  he  made  available  to  me  a  study 
which  he  did  regarding  coalition  govern- 
ment in  Vietnam  in  1946. 

There  are  great  pressures  being  ap- 
plied now  for  a  coalition  government  in 
Vietnam  but  those  who  urge  such  a 
course  obviously,  totally  forget  that 
Vietnam  did  have  a  coalition  govern- 
ment in  1945  and  1946  and  it  was  this 
coalition  government  that  led  to  the 
present  conflict  and  turmoil. 

I  believe  every  student  of  history 
ought  to  read  this  article.  It  is  worth- 
while for  us,  as  Americans,  to  see  the 
Vietnamese  conflict  through  the  eyes  of 
a  ranking  Vietnamese  political  leader. 

I  believe  we  also  should  note  tlie 
experience  Vietnam  had  when  certain 
parts  of  the  country  were  held  by  the 
Commimists  and  others  by  the  Nation- 
alists. There  are  those  who  now  sug- 
gest we  should  surrender  certain  parts 
of  South  Vietnam  to  the  Communists. 
History  can  be  a  great  teacher.  Follow- 
ing is  the  study  by  Senator  Le  Tan  Buu : 
An  Experiment  of  Coalition  Government 
IN  1946  in  Vietnam 
(By  Senator  Le  Tan  Buu) 

I. — The  situation  in  North  Viet-Nam  In 
1945  and  1946. 

March  9th :  The  Japanese  took  over  French 
military  and  administrative  establishments 
in  Indochina. 

Administrative  authority  given  by  the 
Japanese  to  a  Viceroy,  Pan-Ke-Toal,  in  North 
Viet-Nam. 

July:  Communists  took  over  the  power  in 
many  districts  of  North  Viet-Nam.  Viceroy 
Phan-Ke-Toal  remained  actlonless  by  col- 
lusion with  communists  then  acting  under 
the  cover  of  the  League  for  Independence  of 
Vietnam  (Viet-Nam  Doc-Lap  Dong-Minh- 
Hol,  In  short  Vlet-Mlnh) . 

August  17th:  20.000  demonstrators  gath- 
ered in  front  of  the  City  theater  to  support 
the  Court  of  Hue.  The  Vlet-Mlnh  appeared 
for  the  first  time,  they  lowered  the  Imperial 
flags  and  hoisted  the  red  ones  with  yellow 
star:  Demonstration  was  spread  to  every 
street  where  there  were  great  quantities 
of  red  flags,  leaflets  and  megaphones,  and 
huge  crowds.  Viceroy  Phan-Ke-Toal  sur- 
rendered. The  nationalists  disappeared. 

August  29th :  A  provisional  government  was 
formed  by: 

Ho-chl-Minh.  President  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Vo-nguyen-Giap,  Minister  of  Interior. 

Chu-van-Tan.  National  Defense. 

Duong-duc-Hlen,  Youth. 

Vu-trong-Khanh.  Justice. 

Dao-trong-Kim,  Public  Works.  _ 

Tran-huy-Lieu,  Propaganda. 
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Ho-6hl-Mlnh  wanted  to  have  the  asBl»tanc« 
of  a  CoaUtlon  government  'Ji  order  to  avoid 
crltlclam  in  his  coming  negotiations  with 
Prance. 

11— 6.3.1946— After  the  signature  of  a 
Preliminary  Agreement  with  the  French. 

The  coalition  government  began  to  col- 
lapse. The  leaders  of  VNCMDMH  and  VNQDD 
charged  that  the  agreement  signed  by  Ho- 
chl-Mlnh  was  an  act  of  surrender  to  the 
French. 

The  Viet-Mlnh  began  to  fire  at  the  Na- 
tionalist in  many  provinces  of  North  Vlet- 
Nam.  In  Hongay  Province  the  V.N.C.M. 
D.M.H.  established  a  provisory  government  to 
resist  the  Ho-Chi-Mlnh  government.  When 
general  Leclerc  went  to  the  North  with  his 
troops,  he  saw  that  the  Nationalist  were  pro- 
Chinese  and  anti-French,  and  the  Com- 
munists were  those  who  respected  the  Agree- 
ment. Then  the  Communists  Joined  the 
French  troops  to  crush  the  Nationalists 
though  the  Chinese  troops  were  still  pres- 
ent. In  Hanoi  the  French  tanks  blocked  the 
ways  to  the  streets  where  there  were  Na- 
tionalist offices,  while  the  Viet-Mlnh  at- 
tacked these  offices.  The  Viet-Mlnh  let  the 
French  troops  chase  out  the  Nationalists 
from  Lang-Son  and  Hai-Phong. 

After  that  the  Viet-Mlnh  troops  came  and 
occupied  these  cities.  In  Hongay  the  French 
liberated  the  local  Viet-Mlnh  authorities 
Jailed  by  the  V.N.C.M.D.M.H. 

When  the  Chinese  troops  withdrew  from 
North  Vlet-Nam  (June  1946)  Vo-nguyen- 
Giap  began  one  large  scale  operation  against 
the  Nationalist :  First  he  crushed  the  V  N  C 
M.D.M.H.  then  the  V.N.Q.D.D.  His  troops 
wiped  out  the  Nationalists  from  the  Delta. 
The  Nationalist  leaders  were  Jailed  by  all 
pretexts  (from  counterfeiting  of  bank-notes 
to  illegal  weapon  carrying). 

In  March  1946.  before  the  signing  ol 
6.3.1946  Agreement,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Government  Nguyen-hal-Than,  leader  of  the 
V.N.C.M.D.M.H.,  fled  to  China  to  be  safe  and 
also  to  a-'old  the  responsibility  of  collaborat- 
ing with  the  French  Army. 

The  Foreign-Minister  Nguyen-tuong-Tam 
(VNQDD)  crossed  the  frontier  in  May  1946, 
followed  a  short  time  after  by  VU-HONG- 
KHANH,  a  Military  Commissioner  In  the 
Ho-Chl-Mlnh  government  and  a  signer  of 
the  6.3.1946  Agreement. 

But  the  V.N.CM.D  M.H.  and  the  V.N.Q.D  D 
still  had  representatives  In  the  Coalition 
government  one  V.N.Q.D.D.  leader  Chu-Ba- 
Phuong  was  Minister  of  Economy  and  Bo- 
xuan-Luat  one  leader  of  V.N.C.M.D.MH. 
vice-minister  of  Agriculture. 

ni — A  French-Vietnamese  conference  was 
held  at  Fontainebleau  (Summer  of  1946)  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  principles  mentioned 
In  the  6.3.1946  Agreement.  It  had  no  result. 
Ho-Chi-Mlnh,  who  attended  the  confer- 
ence, didn't  want  to  return  to  Vietnam  empty 
handed,  so  he  signed  with  Marlus  Moutet 
(France-Outremer  Minister  In  the  French 
government)  a  Modus-Vivendl  on  14th  Sep- 
tember 1946. 

This  Modus-Vivendi  narrowed  the  agree- 
ment between  the  French  and  the  Viet- 
namese government  about  the  economical 
and  ciUtural  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Both  sides  agreed  not  to  attack  each 
other,  and  would  meet  again  January  1947 
to  discuss  definite  treaty. 

The  20  October  1946  Ho-Chl-Mlnh  returned 
to  Hai-Phong  and  from  23  to  27  of  the  same 
month  a  great  number  of  Nationalists  leaders 
were  Jailed  by  Ho  because  they  accused  Ho 
of  collusion  with  the  French. 

The  National  Assembly,  with  the  remaining 
291  members,  opened  its  2nd  session  on  28 
October  1946.  Out  of  50  seats  reserved  for 
the  V.N.Q.D.D.,  20  seats  were  occupied,  the 
30  others  were  empty  because  these  30  mem- 
bers were  already  killed  or  had  fled  to  China 
Out  of  20  seats  for  the  V.N.C.M.D.M.H.,  3 
were  empty.  Other  seats  were:  90  Inde- 
pendents, 30  Viet-Mlnh   (headed  by  Pham- 


Van-Dong).  15  Marxist  Study  Bloc    (where 
there  were  Vo-Mguyen-Glap  Tran-Huy-Lleu) 
45  Democrat  pro-Vlet-Mlnh  bloc  24  Social- 
ist Pro-Vlet-Minh  bloc. 

Any  representative  who  criticized  the  gov- 
ernment was  watched  by  the  V.M.  police. 
While  the  assembly  session  went  on,  many 
Representatives  disappeared.  The  French 
Police  documents  show  that  17  representa- 
tives of  the  V.N.Q.D.D.  and  V.N.C.M.D.M.H. 
disappeared  during  the  session. 

On  31.10.1946  Ho-Chl-Mlnh  and  his  gov- 
ernment resigned,  but  the  Assembly  asked 
him  to  form  a  new  government. 

This  government  was  unanimously  ac- 
cepted by  the  National  Assembly  and  com- 
po.sed    of: 

Ho-Chi-Mlnh  (communist)   President. 

Hoang-Mlnh  Gam  (com.)  Foreign  Min- 
ister. 

Ta-Quang-Buu  (com.)  Vice-Mlnlster  of 
Defense. 

Vo-Nguyen-Giap  (com.)  Minister  of  De- 
fense. 

Huynh-Thuc— Mang  (Independent)  Min- 
ister of  Interior. 

Vu-Dlnh-Hoe  (socialist  Pro-Com)  Minis- 
ter of  Justice. 

Pham-Van-Dong  (com.)  Minister  of  Econ- 
omy. 

Le-Van-Hlen  (com.)   Minister  of  Finances. 
Nguyen-Van-Nuyen  (Independent)  Minis- 
ter of  Education. 

Tran-Dang-Khoa  (VNQDD)  Minister  of 
Public-Work. 

Nguyen-Van-Tao  (com.)  Minister  of  Labor 
Chu-Ba-Phuong  (VNQDD)  Minister  of  So- 
cial and  Health  Affaires. 

Hoang-Huu-Nam  (com.)  Vlce-Mlnlster  of 
Interior  (Mr.  Huyah-Thuc-Khang  the  Min- 
ister was  only  a  puppet) . 

In  any  ministry  where  a  non-communist 
member  was  minister  the  Viet-Minh  created 
a  Vice-Minister  Communist.  The  latter  was 
the  real  boss  of  this  ministry.  Such  as: 
Hoang-Huu-Nam  in  the  Interior.  Tran-Cong- 
Trung  in  the  Justice,  Nguyen-Khanh-Toan 
in  the  Education.  Cu-Huy-Can  in  the  Agri- 
culture. Nguyen- Van-To  (Independent)  and 
Bo-Xuan-Luat  (VCMDMH)  were  Ministers 
of  Stato. 

This  Government  was  completely  under 
communist  hands. 

Bao-Dai,  the  ancient  king  was  still  Su- 
preme Adviser,  but  he  was  in  Hong-Kong. 
(Bao-Dai  was  sent  to  China  for  liaison.  He 
didn't  return  but  fled  to  Hong-Kong  as  a 
refugee) . 

From  June  1945,  high-ranking  leaders  of 
the  VNQDD  and  VNCMDMH  such  as  Nguyen- 
Tuong-Tam,  Vu-Hong-Khanh  and  Nguyen- 
Hai-Than  were  refugees  in  China.  They 
created  on  17.2.1947  a  "National  United 
Front"  in  Nan-King.  This  front  had  contact 
with  the  Religious  sects  of  Cao-Dal  and 
Woa-Hao  and  the  Social  Democratic  Party  of 
Mr.  Nguyen-Van-Sam  in  South  Vietnam. 
From  the  15th  to  the  22nd  of  March  these 
above  groups  met  together  in  Kouang- 
Choou  and  made  a  decision  to  support  BAO- 
DNI.  They  were  to  talk  with  the  French  in 
an  equal  and  independent  stand. 

IV — In  summary  the  experience  of  coali- 
tion government  between  the  Communists 
and  the  Nationalists  in  North  Vietnam  1946. 
gave  us  this  lesson: 

1 — The  communists  consented  to  make 
coalition  with  the  Nationalists  only  under 
strong  pressure  of  China  (at  this  time  China 
had   180,000  soldiers   In  North   Vietnam). 

2 — Once  In  coalition,  the  Communists  al- 
ways find  the  hidden  way  to  eliminate  the 
Nationalists. 

First  the  Communists  exploited  the  deep 
hatred  of  the  Nationalists  against  the 
French.  They  let  the  French  come  In  North 
Vietnam  and  utilized  them  to  fight  against 
VNQDD  and  the  VNCMDMH  while  the 
Chinese  troops  still  were  in  North  Vietnam. 
3 — When  the  Chinese  troops  withdrew 
from  N.V.M.  the  Communists  openly  at- 
tacked the  Nationalists.  To  save  their  lives 
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the  high  ranking  leaders  of  these  parties 
were  forced  to  flee  to  China.  The  middle 
ranking  leaders  were  all  killed.  Some  un- 
worthy men  were  left  alive  to  cover  the 
eye  of  the  people  and  fill  some  secondary 
seats  in  the  government. 


A  DANGEROUS  GAME  WITH  MILK 
PRODUCTION 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  days 
ago  I  inserted  into  the  Congressional 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  recently  sent 
to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford 
Hardin  asking  that  the  price  support  for 
milk  be  raised  to  the  full  90  percent  of 
parity.  I  also  reported  at  that  time  that 
the  reply  from  the  Secretary's  office  in- 
dicated that  the  price  support  level  would 
not  be  increased  because  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  found  "price  increases  to 
producers  as  a  result  of  market  forces 
encouraging." 

In  my  letter  I  pointed  out  facts  which 
should  be  well  known  to  Secretary  Har- 
din and  his  advisers. 

The  production  of  milk  is  down  and 
has  been  for  many,  many  months.  Fluid 
sales  are  up  and  the  current  price  for 
beef  is  so  favorable  that  incentives  for 
the  culling  of  herds  are  strong. 

A  recent  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  goes  even  further, 
and  legitimately  asks  whether  our  Gov- 
ernment is  playing  blindman's  buff  with 
this  Nation's  ability  to  produce  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  milk  and  dairy  products. 

That  article,  titled  "Turmoil  in  Dairy- 
land— United  States  Facing  New  Prob- 
lems as  Milk  Production  Drops,"  points 
out  that  not  only  is  milk  production 
down,  but  that  a  4-billion-pound  deficit 
is  expected  this  year.  It  points  out  that 
butter  production  is  down,  while  butter 
consumption  is  up,  that  cheese  produc- 
tion is  down,  while  cheese  consumption 
is  up,  and  that  powdered  milk  production 
is  down,  while  powdered  milk  consump- 
tion is  up. 

While  my  reply  from  the  Secretary's 
office  indicates  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  finds  recent  price  increases 
to  producers  "encouraging,"  the  article 
indicates  that  the  Government  also  finds 
some  comfort  in  tne  fact  that  75  percent 
of  all  butter  stocks  are  in  Govei-nment 
hands. 

The  relevant  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not 
that  the  Government  owns  75  percent  of 
all  butter  stocks.  The  relevant  fact  is 
that  total  butter  stocks  are  down  18 
percent,  even  though  Government-owned 
stocks  are  up. 

Perhaps  as  the  following  article  says, 
the  administration  will  panic  when  they 
see  how  serious  the  present  crunch  real- 
ly is  and  will  allow  increased  imports  of 
beef  and  dairy  products.  That  would  be 
tragic  irony  for  the  American  farmer. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  administration  will 
act  now  to  avoid  such  a  development. 
What  is  needed  to  stimulate  domestic 
milk  production  is  an  increase  in  the 
milk  price  support  to  90  percent  and  it 
is  needed  now. 
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I  am  placing  the  following  article  in 
the  Record  for  the  review  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

Turmoil  in  Dairyland — VI:  UNmo  States 
Facing  New  Problems  as  Milk  Produc- 
tion  Drops 

(By  Gene  Divine) 
The  crunch  will  be  on  Wisconsin's  570 
cheese  factories  and  16,999  dairy  plant  work- 
ers in  September  as  a  result  of  federal  gov- 
ernment policy  which  is  destroying  the  na- 
tion's capacity  to  manufacture  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

Last  year  the  nation  consumed  the  equiv- 
alent of  500  million  pounds  of  milk  more 
than  were  produced,  with  Imported  milk 
helping  fill  the  gap.  And  in  1969.  vrith  per 
capita  consumption  Increasing  and  milk  pro- 
duction decreasing,  the  deficit  is  estimated 
at  4  billion  pounds. 

This  will  leave  little  milk  at  a  price  which 
cheese  makers  can  afford  to  pay.  Wisconsin, 
as  America's  dairyland,  will  suffer  most.  The 
state  made  $414  million  worth  of  cheese  last 
year. 

U.S.     PRODUCTION     DOWN 

Milk  production  nationally  has  declined 
for  the  last  six  years  and  in  Wisconsin  for 
the  last  two  years.  In  April  milk  production 
was  the  smallest  for  the  month  in  Wiscon- 
sin in  12  years. 

The  state  agriculture  department  reports 
reduced  butter  and  cheese  production  "due 
to  the  smaller  supply  of  milk." 

United  States  milk  production  In  June  was 
the  lowest  for  that  month  since  1934.  June 
was  also  tlie  15th  consecutive  month  that 
production  was  below  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  the  previous  year. 

The  June  output  brought  production  for 
the  first  half  of  1969  to  a  rate  27c  below  the 
same  period  in  1968,  according  to  United 
States  department  of  agriculture  (USDA) 
figures. 

MARKET   TVRNAROUND 

A  few  years  ago  nobody  knew  where  to  go 
with  all  of  the  milk  in  June  when  the  cows 
went  out  on  pasture.  Last  June  Wisconsin 
exported  milk  to  deficient  areas. 

Wisconsin  has  a  large  enough  surplus  to 
assure  the  entire  nation  of  enough  milk  to 
drink — if  the  trucks  to  haul  It  are  available. 
A  year  ago  Georgia  wanted  Wisconsin  milk, 
but  there  were  no  extra  stainless  steel  tank 
trucks  In  which  to  haul  It. 

When  most  of  Wisconsin's  milk  goes  Into 
bottles  prices  will  be  so  high  that  most  man- 
ufacturing plants  In  the  nation  won't  be 
able  to  continue  to  operate  at  a  profit. 

EUROPE  HAS  SURPLUS 

Where  will  the  cheese  and  butter  come 
Irom?  Europe.  Right  now  in  France  huge 
butter  surplus  stocks  are  spoiling"  in  ware- 
houses. Last  year  Russia  sent  ice  cream  mix 
(butter  fat)  Into  the  United  States  by  hav- 
ing It  refined  in  the  Netherlands. 

Suffering  as  a  result  of  the  shortage  will 
be  not  only  the  780  licensed  Wisconsin  dairy 
plants,  but  the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer,  be- 
cause Imports  will  depress  all  milk  prices. 

Even  now  fewer  and  fewer  persons  are  will- 
ing to  work  seven  days  a  week  at  the  pres- 
ent compensation  for  milking  cows  In  our 
otherwise  affluent  society. 

FIGURES  SPEAK 

This  is  borne  out  by  the  continuing  de- 
cline In  milk  production  despite  government 
protestations  that  the  current  price  is  "high 
enough  to  ensure  an  adequate  supply." 

USDA  figures  show  that  production  of  117.3 
billion  pounds  of  milk  In  1968  was  down 
5.6 *:;    from  the  126.9  billion  pounds  of  1964. 

In  1968  dairy  farmers  marketed  112.5  bil- 
lion pounds  of  milk,  bu*  the  market  con- 
sumed 113.1  billion  pounds. 

The  deficit  came  from  storage  stocks  and 
imports.  Current  trends,  as  reported  by  the 
USDA,  Indicate  a  2%  increase  over  1968  In 
domestic  consumption  of  milk  and  dairy 
products. 
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BUTTER  USE  UP 


Butter  consumption  Is  up  l.STc ,  and  cheese. 
Ice  cream  and  powdered  milk  use  is  up  5'"; . 

But  United  States  butter  production  Is 
down  4%,  with  Wisconsin  down  I2';c,  Min- 
nesota down  4  7o ,  and  Iowa  down  1 1  Tr .  Cheese 
production  is  down  6'~,  nationally  and  3^^;  in 
Wisconsin  at  a  time  when  high  meat  prices 
are  increasing  the  demand  lor  the  cheaper 
protein  of  cheese. 

Powdered  milk  production  Is  down  9^r . 

In  Wisconsin,  milk  production  is  running 
2.2 r;,  below  a  year  ago  and  the  number  of 
milk  cows  on  farms  is  2"^;  less.  High  meat 
prices  are  encouraging  dairy  farmers  to  sell 
more  dairy  cows. 

STATE     EXPORTI.NC      MORE 

While  state  production  declines,  more  milk 
moves  out.  Normally  a  period  of  national  sur- 
plus, June  saw  milk  moving  out  of  Wiscon- 
sin by  the  50.000  pound  truckload  every  week 
during  the  month. 

Drought  and  extremely  hot  weather  in 
Georgia  and  much  of  the  South  has  resulted 
in  lower  milk  production  than  normal  there 
and  created  a  sudden  demand  for  many  more 
thousands  of  pounds  of  Wisconsin  milk. 

Thus  far  spot  shipments  of  milk  have 
moved  out  of  state  at  a  rate  almost  double 
that  of  the  first  half  of  the  year  In  1968,  and 
the  normal  months  of  shortage  are  yet  to 
come. 

The  first  hay  crop  in  the  state  was  pretty 
much  a  disaster  for  many  farmers.  This  will 
be  reflected  during  the  next  winter  in  less 
milk  production,  which  in  turn  will  force 
prodviction  costs  tip. 

FARMER      COMMENTS 

Richard  J.  Wilhelm  of  Arpin,  a  dairy 
farmer,  expressed  his  concern: 

"The  poor  farmer  is  getting  lost  In  the 
mad  vicious  circle  which  some  seem  never  to 
check  into  until  It  Is  too  late.  .  .  .  Nobody 
cares  until — no  milk." 

He  was  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
ernment refuses  to  raise  the  milk  price  sup- 
port level  on  the  ground  that  the  milk  supply 
is  adequate. 

Bureaucrats  point  to  government  owner- 
ship of  75 "TJ,  of  all  butter  stocks  to  deny  the 
existence   of   a   serious   milk   shortage. 

BUTTER     STOCKS 

They  are  being  outsmarted  by  industry 
which  must  pay  lO'T'.  Interest  on  short  term 
loans  to  store  butter.  By  selling  to  the  gov- 
ernment Uncle  Sam  takes  the  high  interest 
rate  and  spoilage  raps,  even  though  reselling 
for  more  than  the  purchase  price. 

Proof  is  In  the  fact  that  the  total  butter 
cold  storage  stocks  are  down  IS'';,  from  a 
year  ago,  but  government  holdings  are  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  total. 

Wisconsin  dairy  leaders  worrj'  that  federal 
bureaucrats  and  Nixon  administrators  will 
panic  when  they  realize  how  serious  the 
crunch  is,  and  open  the  gates  to  South  Amer- 
ican beef  and  European  surplus  dairy  prod- 
ucts. They  see  chaos  in  this  country  as  meat 
and   dairy   prices   plunge  downward. 

This  would  be  popular  with  consumers  and 
foreign  nations,  but  it  would  leave  Wiscon- 
sin's farmers  and  our  SI  billion  dairy  fndu.';- 
try  holding  the  bag. 


HAWAII  CITIZENS  OPEN  DOORS  AND 
POCKETBOOKS  TO  SUPPORT 
PHILOSOPHERS'  FESTIVAL  OF 
IDEAS" 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  East- 
West  dialog  found  its  most  recent  ex- 
pression in  the  fifth  East-West  Philos- 


from   Iron 
Middle  East, 
ference     theme 
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ophers'  Conferencfe  In  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
which  ended  on  <fuly  26,  1969 

For  5  weeks,  over  100  scholars  from  20 
countries,  includir  g  a  sizable  contingent 
Curta.  n   countries   and   the 
delllerated  upon  the  con 

of  "Alienation  and 
Modern  Man."  According  to  Dr.  Abra- 
ham Kaplan,  dire<!tor  of  the  conference, 
the  participants  dame  to  recognize  the 
need  for  people  consciousness  and  sense 
of  community  in  receiving  each  other's 
ideas.  It  became  obvious  to  the  con- 
ferees that  in  orcfcr  to  understand  an- 
other person's  ideas  it  was  necessary  "to 
imderstand  not  his  words,  but  him." 

From  the  potpou  rri  of  ideas  exchanged 
at  the  conference  Dr.  Kaplan  has  iden- 
tified two  provocative  conclusions 
reached  by  the  conferees  on  alienation. 
First,  according  to  Dr.  Kaplan,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  that  alienation  is  not  about 
distance  between  men — since  many  men, 
artists,  scholars,  eien  average  men,  like 
a  certain  aloofness  and  distance  from 
their  fellows.  And  second,  the  conferees 
agreed  that  "thosa  who  are  alienated  in 
our  -times -are  not  the  ones  engaged  in 
dissent,  but  the  ones  who  are  indifferent 
or  in  despair."  In  essence,  the  alienated 
are  not  those  "p«ople  who  are  doing 
something,  but  thelones  who  do  not  give 
a  damn,  or  who  th|nk  it  does  not  matter 
a  damn. 

Much  skepticism  [was  also  heard  at  the 
conference  for  thje  technological  ad- 
vances recently  epiiomized  by  America's 
triumphant  moon  Jlanding.  That  tech- 
nology must  be  "kumanized" — that  is, 
made  to  serve  man  rather  than  have  man 
serve  it — perhaps  most  accurately  de- 
picts the  consensual  feeling  expressed  at 
the  conference.  This  challenge  undoubt- 
edly represents  ona  of  the  most  crucial 
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other  readers  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord would  wish  to  iead  more  about  the 
conference,  I  submiti  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  editorial  from  the 


Wednesday.  July  30, 


Bulletin,  and  anothej-  well-written  article 
by  Advertiser  reporter  Jane  Evinger. 
which  appeared  in  the  July  27,  1969,  is- 
sue of  the  Sunday  S^r-BuUetin  and  Ad- 
vertiser: 

(Prom  the  Honoliilu  Star-BuUetin, 
July  30,  19691 


Alienation 


In  winding  up  the  Eist-West  philosophers' 
five-weelt  discussion  cf  "The  Alienation  of 
Modern  Man,"  Dr.  Abra  ham  Kaplan,  the  con- 
ference director.  Identified  two  things  that 
alienation  is  not  about. 
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nrst,  he  said,  the  oonfereee  agreed  it  is 
not  about  distance  between  men — since 
many  men,  artists,  scholan,  even  average 
men,  like  a  certain  aloofness  and  distance 
from  their  fellows. 

Second,  he  said,  alienation  Is  not  found 
In  dissent.  Rather  the  dissenter  Is  a  most 
unalienated  individual  passionately  in- 
volved in  society.  By  his  act  of  dissent  he 
shows  optimism  that  there  is  a  chance  for 
him  to  succeed. 

The  true  aUenated  man,  ^d  Kaplan,  is  the 
apathetic  individual  who  cares  not,  tries  not, 
sees  no  hope. 

Much  of  the  discussion  turned  on  tech- 
nology and  its  dehumanizing  effects.  There 
was  probably  as  much  skepticism  about 
America's  triumphant  Moon  landing  among 
the  philosophers  as  In  any  other  group  of 
125  people  anywhere. 

But  even  there,  among  the  skeptics,  the 
thinkers,  there  was  no  consensus  that  tech- 
nological advance  should  be  stopped  or  the 
clock  turned  backward. 

Rather,  Kaplan  suggested,  there  was  agree- 
ment that  technology  must  be  humanized, 
made  to  serve  man  rather  than  man  to  serve 
technology. 

"Humanize  technology,"  said  Kaplan,  la 
the  phrase  that  perhaps  comes  closest  to  the 
heart  of  the  thoughts  expressed  in  five  weeks 
of  discussion. 

Laymen  wUl  understand.  Many  dissenters 
grasped  the  point  long  ago.  PoUticians  have 
based  successful  campaigns  on  it.  Even  those 
who  are  not  activists  find  this  an  impera- 
tive for  the  years  ahead — probably  the  cru- 
cial test  for  final  third  of  the  20th  century: 
Humanize  technology. 

(Prom   the  Honolulu   Sunday  Star-Bulletin 

&  Advertiser,  July  27,  1969) 
Kaplan    Assesses    Philosophers'    "Festival 
OP  Ideas" 
(By  Jane  Evinger) 
The  value  of  the  East-West  Philosophers' 
Conference,  which  yesterday  wound  up  five 
weelta  of  meetings  at  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii, lies  in  the  opportunity  It  gave  partici- 
pants to  get  to  know  each  other.  Its  director 
indicated  yesterday. 

Dr.  Abraham  Kaplan,  taking  a  backward 
look  at  the  gathering  from  the  vantage  point 
of  the  director's  seat,  said  the  conference's 
"value  lies  in  people." 

"If  someone  asked  what  I  got  from  the 
conference.  I'd  have  to  Ust  a  few  names — 
the  old  friends  I  came  to  know  better,  and 
the  new  friends — and  basically,  this  is  what 
I  think  everybody  would  say. 

"If  you  havent  got  the  friends,  you  haven't 
got  the  ideas,  because  you  don't  understand 
them." 

Despite  his  extensive  travel,  Kaplan  Bald, 
until  the  conference,  "I  think  I  didn't  realize 
enough  how  really  hard  it  is  to  cross  the  cul- 
tural gap. 

"In  order  to  be  able  to  understand  what 
anybody  says,  you  have  to  understand  not 
his  words,  but  him." 

Kaplan,  who  Is  professor  of  philosophy  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  has  been  in  Ha- 
waii the  past  year  and  a  half,  working  on 
plans  for  the  conference,  which  is  held  every 
five  years.  More  than  100  scholars  from  20 
countries   attended   this   year's  sessions. 

Kaplan  leaves  Hawaii   Friday. 

Trying  to  evaluate  the  conference,  he  noted 
that  "there  is  in  our  time  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
trust of  the  mind — of  the  uses  of  the  mind, 
and  of  reason. 

"When  peoijle  ask  what's  the  point  of 
coming  togethef  for  all  this  talk,  it  is  because 
they  don't  trustvthe  mind. 

"It's  similar  t*  a  couple  asking  'what's  the 
point  of  our  marriage?' — when  they  get  to 
that  point,  you  know  the  marriage  is  pretty 
much  finished. 

"I  think  the  most  significant  things  in 
human  experience  are  Just  the  ones  we  don't 
know  how  to  measure — the  growth  of  love, 
of  understanding,  of  sympathy. 
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"Also,  the  things  that  are  really  significant 
in  human  experience  are  often  the  ones  we 
can't  assess  until  long  after.  That's  why  I 
oppose  devices  that  measure  teaching,  even 
though  I've  come  out  pretty  well  on  some  of 
them,  because  most  people  can't  tell  who  was 
a  good  teacher  until  20  years  after." 

As  the  conference  ends,  Kaplan  said,  "I 
understand  better  than  ever  before — and  I 
think  a  lot  of  people  in  the  conference  do — 
the  Importance  of  being  concerned  with  hu- 
man problems  without  necessarily  rushing  off 
to  accomplish." 

He  notes  that  many  people  "think  either 
you  don't  care,  or  if  you  do,  you  go  rushing 
off  into  politics. 

"But  if  you  look  at  somebody  engaged  in 
medical  research,  certainly  nobody  can  say 
he  doesn't  give  a  damn  about  disease! 

"And  yet  he's  not  running  around  with  a 
box  of  Band-Aids  giving  first  aid  to  anyone 
on  his  doorstep." 

Both  researchers  and  practitioners  are 
needed,  Kaplan  indicated. 

At  the  conference,  he  said,  philosophers 
"have  shown  that  we  care  very  deeply  about 
the  problems  that  are  besetting  man  today, 
but  we  have  also  felt  that  our  caring  is  no 
justification  for  abandoning  our  philosophic 
calling  or  our  role  as  educators  and  becoming 
amateur  politicians. 

"I  repudiate  the  philosophy  that  has  no 
room  for  relevance  to  human  problems,  but 
I  also  repudiate  the  conception  of  relevance 
that  has  no  room  for  philosophizing." 

Of  the  conference  theme,  "Alienation  and 
Modem  Man,"  Kaplan  said  "we  have  had  100 
people  and  200  ideas. 

"But  I  think  many  of  the  conferees  would 
agree  with  me  that  those  who  are  alienated 
in  our  times  are  not  the  ones  engaged  in 
dissent,  but  the  ones  who  are  Indifferent  or 
In  despair. 

"It's  not  the  people  who  are  doing  some- 
thing, but  the  ones  who  don't  give  a  damn, 
or  who  think  it  doesn't  matter  a  damn." 

The  conference  for  the  first  time  this 
year  Included  a  sizable  number  of  partici- 
pants from  Europe — including  some  from 
Iron  Curtain  countries — and  the  Middle  East. 
It  also  included  a  number  who  were  not 
technically  philosophers.  They  ranged  from 
psychologists  to  Journalists  and  a  novelist. 
Kaplan  would  like  to  see  both  of  these 
expansions  taken  even  farther  for  the  1974 
conference. 

"I  believe  strongly  that  the  next  confer- 
ence should  really  become,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  worldwide,"  he  said.  "In  the 
years  to  come  we  are  going  to  have  to  recog- 
nize the  growing  importance  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Africa. 

"And  we  must  recognize  that  philosophy  Is 
not  limited  to  the  professional  card  carriers 
of  the  departments  of  philosophy. 

"Maybe  the  sixth  one  can  be  called  the 
East-West-North-South  Conference  on  the 
Human  Mind  and  Human  Problems." 

The  conference  faced  some  handicaps, 
Kaplan  said. 

"Commimicatlon  lUtimately  depends  on 
community,  and  I  think  it  unfortunate  that 
we  didn't  have  the  physical  facilities  for 
everyone  to  stay  in  one  place. 

"A  third  of  the  participants  were  in  Wal- 
kiki  and  two-thirds  were  in  four  different 
locations  on  campus.  There  was  no  single 
roof  under  which  we  could  meet  and  con- 
veniently for  meals." 

While  the  community  and  the  University 
administration  were  helpful,  Kaplan  said, 
"not  all  parts  of  the  University  recognize  a 
sense  of  common  purpose,  of  shared  goals. 

"In  many  areas,  I  was  surprised  that  the 
University  seemed  to  be  at  loggerheads  with 
itself." 

He  had  to  buy  eight  University  parking 
passes  out  of  conference  funds,  and  also  used 
the  funds  to  pay  a  number  of  parking  tickets 
for  participants  who'd  parked  in  places  not 
authorized  for  pass  holders. 
Kaplan  said  it  also  was  "difficult  to  get 
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the  auditoriums  we  needed  on  campus.  We 
were  In  four  different  ones,  and  they  were  not 
always  suited  to  our  needs.  It  is  like  the  in- 
terservice  rivalries  which  weaken  national 
defense." 

Kaplan's  major  feeling  however,  he 
stressed,  is  that  "I  think  this  was  a  mem- 
orable experience  for  many,  many  people. 

"If  you  asked  the  conferees  to  tell  you  the 
single  most  impressive  thing,  the  answer 
would  be  the  hospitality— the  way  the  com- 
munity opened  its  arms"  to  them  with 
lunches,  dinners,  excursions  and  other  of- 
ferings. 

A  delegate  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
he  noted,  plans  to  take  back  with  him,  as  a 
souvenir,  his  Invitations  to  the  Governor's 
reception  honoring  the  participants. 

He  wants  to  show  it  to  his  own  university 
as  an  indication  of  the  way  philosophers  are 
valued  in  Hawaii. 

Island  individuals  and  firms  contributed 
more  than  $100,000  to  make  the  conference 
possible. 

"When  all  is  said  and  done.  I  feel  it  Is 
fantastic  that  the  citizens  of  Honolulu  and 
Hawaii  have  made  this  possible,  not  just  the 
funding,  but  the  way  they  opened  their  arms 
to  the  conferees,"  Kaplan  said. 

Other  communities  suppOTt  drama  or 
music,  he  said,  "but  I  dont  know  of  anybody 
else  who  gives  civic  support  for  a  festival  of 
ideas." 


CAN  OUR  ASIA  POLICY  BE  MADE 
"CRYSTAL  CLEAR"? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

against  those  who  might  threaten  It  from 
abroad  or  within." 

What  does  he  mean  by  "stand  proudly" 
with  Thailand?  To  the  Thais  the  Insurgents 
whose  arms  and  supplies  come  from  Red 
China  are  not  to  be  dismissed  lightly.  Nor 
are  the  Communist  Pathet  Lao  and  North 
Vietnamese  forces  In  Laos. 

It  can  hardly  be  overlooked  that  our  In- 
volvement m  Vietnam  began  by  'standing" 
with  the  late  President  Diem.  When  he  was 
assassinated  we  supported  his  successors  as 
the  Viet  Cong  threat  increased.  Then  the 
North  Vietnamese  entered  the  country  in 
force  and  our  commitment  grew  apace. 

There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that,  once 
we  have  left  Southeast  Asia,  the  same  proce- 
dure will  be  repeated  by  North  Vietnam 
against  Thailand.  How  do  you  "stand"  with 
a  friend  without  providing  men  and  weap- 
ons, assuming  the  enemy  proves  strong? 

No  doubt  when  President  Nixon  has  re- 
turned to  Washington  he  will  report  to  his 
constituents  on  this  Asia  policy  which  seems 
to  be  unfolding  as  he  travels.  The  policy  is 
badly  In  need  of  explanation. 

Meantime  Hawaii  wishes  aloha  to  its  new 
home  division — the  Ninth,  back  from  a  Viet- 
nam tour  that  earned  deserved  official  praise. 


i  4'U 

AWARDS  OF  THE  ROBERT  F.  KEN- 
NEDY MEMORIAL  FOUNDATION 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  pronouncement  of  our  Asia 
policy,  as  gleaned  from  his  recent 
speeches  in  Guam,  Thailand,  and  Viet- 
nam, has  evoked  considerable  editorial 
comment  across  the  Nation. 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  has  joined 
in  this  journalistic  inquiry  to  ascertain 
the  nature  and  extent  of  this,  the  most 
important  foreign  policy  statement  to  be 
made  to  date  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration. In  behalf  of  my  constituents,  I 
urge  the  President  to  clarify  his  position 
on  Asia  and  make  it  "crystal  clear,"  if 
that  is  possible.  His  recent  statements 
have  confused  even  those  who  have  stood 
by  with  him  and  suppwrted  him. 

I   believe    my   colleagues    and   other 
readers   of   the   Congressional   Record 
would  find  of  interest  the  editorial  en- 
titled "Nixon's  Asia  Policy,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  30,  1969,  issue  of  the 
Honolulu  daily.  The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
July  30,  1969] 
Nixon's  Asia  Policy 
President    Nixon's    speeches    in    Thailand 
and  Vietnam  (the  latter  just  after  a  unit  of 
Ninth    Division    troops    was    flown    out    to 
Hawaii)   perplex  more  than  they  enlighten. 
The    obvious    contradiction    in    President 
Nixon's    newly- expressed    Asia    policy    Is    so 
great  that  it  is  bound  to  leave  his  own  peo- 
ple wondering,  not  to  mention  the  countries 
It  otherwise  affects. 

The  President  has  pledged  "no  more  Viet- 
nams."  He  has  told  the  leaders  of  Thailand 
that  the  47,000  U.S.  airmen  and  support 
troops  in  Thailand  will  be  gradually  with- 
drawn as  the  war  in  Vietnam  comes  to  a 
close. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  he  says  "the  United 
States   will   stand    proudly   with    Thailand 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 


OF    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1969 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Foundation 
was   founded  after  Senator  Kennedy's 
death  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the 
ideals  for  which  he  lived.  One  of  its  ac- 
tivities is  to  recognize  those  individuals 
and  organizations  that  have  made  the 
greatest  contributions  in  the  mass  media 
to  the  realization  of  those  ideals,  pmrtic- 
ularly  in  the  reporting  of  poverty  and 
discrimination.  The  first  of  these  annual 
awards  were  armounced  recently  by  a 
panel  of  four  distinguished  judges,  John 
Chancellor,  of  NBC;  Michael  Harrington, 
author;  Hugh  Sidney,  of  Time-Life;  and 
Bill  Small,  of  the  Washington  bureau  of 
CBS. 
The  awards  and  their  recipients  were : 
For  best  network  broadcast  coverage: 
CBS  News,  for  the  documentary,  "Black 
History,  Lost,  Stolen,  or  Strayed,"  written 
by  Perry  Wolff  and  Andrew  A.  Rooney, 
directed  by  Mr.  Rooney  and  Vem  Dia- 
mond, and  narrated  by  Bill  Cosby.  Tlie 
award  cited  the  network  for  "an  h6nest, 
eye-opening    account    of    what    white 
America  has  done  to  rewrite  and  distort 
the  black  American's  place  in  history, 
produced  with  a  freshness  and  creativity 
which    capture    the    viewer's    attention 
from  the  very  outset." 

For  best  newspaper  coverage:  Mr.  Nick 
Kotz  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  "For  continuing  coverage  of 
hunger  and  rural  poverty  in  America, 
exposing  the  mismanagement  of  Fed- 
eral food  programs,  and  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  contrast  between  the  large 
Federal  subsidies  given  to  wealthy  farm- 
ers and  inadequate  assistance  given  the 
hungry  black  poor  who  live  on  or  near 
subsidized  plantations." 

For  best  magazine  coverage:  Mr.  David 
Nevin  of  Life  magazine,  for  his  article. 
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"These  Murdered  Old  Mountains,"  "a 
compelling  and  infuriating  article  about 
the  destruction  of  the  beautiful  moun- 
tains and  hardy  people  of  eastern  Ken- 
tucky by  strip  mining." 

For  best  local  broadcasting:  Radio  sta- 
tion WMCA  of  New  York  City,  on  whose 
behalf  its  distinguished  President,  Mr.  R. 
Peter  Straus,  accepted  the  award.  The 
citation  read: 

For  continuing  special  coverage  of  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  discrimination  in 
New  York  City  and  New  York  State,  Including 
special  programs  on  conditions  of  migrant 
farm  workers,  consumer  frauds,  and  misuse 
of  legal  prbcesses  in  the  ghetto,  and  on  feel- 
ings of  black  America  toward  white  America 
following  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  and  for  the  service  rendered  In 
establishing  "Call  For  Action,"  a  volunteer 
ombudsman  service  to  help  people  find  their 
way  through  government  bureaucracy. 

I  include  in  the  Record,  at  this  point, 
two  of  the  editorials  that  have  made 
WMCA  such  a  beacon  of  courage  and 
social  concern  and  have  gained  it  the 
gratitude  and  respect  of  concerned  men 
and  women  throughout  the  Nation: 
Grape  Boycott 

The  farm  workers  who  pick  table  grapes 
in  Callfomla  are  on  strike.  They  want  the 
same  legal  rights  that  industrial  workers 
have  had  for  30  years.  UntU  they've  won 
those  rights,  we're  not  buying  grapes. 

We're  not — but  the  Defense  Department  is. 
In  the  last  six  months  of  1968,  grapes  were 
shipped  to  Vietnam  at  seven  times  the  Ifvel 
of  the  previous  year. 

The  Pentagon  doesn't  have  any  real  ex- 
planation for  their  sudden  love  of  grapes, 
except  to  say  that  their  policy  is  not  to  get 
involved  in  labor-management  disputes.  But 
we  dont  see  how  the  government  can  buy 
more  and  more  grapes — and  still  claim  to  be 
nei'tral. 

At  the  very  least,  Washington  should  cut 
back  its  grape-buying  to  the  pre-strike  level. 
And  if  it  must  take  sides,  we  think  it  should 
support  the  workers,  not  the  growers. 


Grape  Boycott 

The  Defense  Department  is  fond  of  saying 
that  it  doesn't  take  sides  in  labor-manage- 
ment disputes.  Yet  last  year  it  increased 
grape  shipments  for  Vietnam  to  seven  times 
the  previous  rate. 

Now,  California  grape  growers  are  Involved 
in  a  bitter — but  so  far  non-violent — labor- 
management  dispute  with  striking  farm 
workers.  We  think  buying  more  grapes  is  tak- 
ing sides.  What's  more,  we  think  the  Penta- 
gon has  taken  the  wrong  side. 

Defense  spokesmen  give  three  "reasons" 
for  sending  more  grapes  to  Vietnam.  One  Is 
•high  troop  acceptability."  Two  is  a  dearth 
of  "export-quality"  oranges.  Three  Is  better 
refrigeration. 

If  these  are  reasons  at  all.  they  are  rea- 
sons why  the  Pentagon  can  ship  more  grapes 
to  Vietnam.  We  have  yet  to  hear  one  good 
reason  why  It  should. 

Nothing  is  more  important  in  these 
times  of  great  national  difficulties  than 
that  the  mass  media  display  courage  and 
integrity  in  exposing  and  documenting 
instances  of  misery  and  injustice  wher- 
ever they  may  occur.  That  is  why  these 
awards  are  so  worthy  of  note,  that  is 
why  we  salute  with  our  grateful  best 
wishes  those  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions that  earned  these  honors,  and  that 
is  why  we  thank  the  foundation  itself 
for  its  initiative  and  \1sion  in  bestowing 
such  awards.  We  take  this  occasion  too 
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to  pledge  that  w^  will  increase  our  ef- 
forts to  achieve  the  goals  of  Robert  P. 
Kennedy,  even  as  iwe  find  ourselves  miss- 
ing his  leadership  and  strength  more 
each  passing  monlffi. 


CONGRESS  HAS 
TO  DISTRICT 
HIGHWAYS 


SPOKEN   CLEARLY 
ON  SUBWAYS  AND 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  i|aktlano 

IN  THE  HOUSE  ot  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday}  August  6.  1969 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mi  Speaker,  there  exists 
In  this  Capital  Citir  the  sad  and  intoler- 
able situation  of  aJ  public  body,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  pouncil.  which,  while 
appointed  to  be  brdadly  representative  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  community, 
continues  to  take  a  position  on  highways 
and  rapid  transit  Jiat  is  not  only  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  but  as  evi- 
denced by  a  recent  poll  commissioned  by 
the  chairman  of  this  body  is  also  contrary 
to  the  wishes  and  desires  of  those  resi- 
dents. 

The  Congress  dir  scted  in  clear  and  un- 
equivocal terms  in  the  1968  Highway  Act 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  buUd  road- 
ways required  for  the  Washington  met- 
ropolitan area,  ani^  on  two  subsequent 
occasions  reemphaaized  its  position  that 
Three  Sisters  must  be  built  by  refusing 
to  appropriate  subway  funds  to  the  Dis- 
trict until  it  proceeded  with  the  highway 
construction.  However,  notwithstanding 
directives  from  Corkress.  the  District  of 
Columbia  City  Council  continues  to 
ignore  those  wishes  ^cause.  in  their  view 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  do  not 
want  more  highwajiis.  And  how  does  the 
Council  obtain  its  enlightenment  on  this 
question? 

Prom  a  small  but  vocal  anti-highway 
group  whose  main  power  of  persuasion 
comes  from  its  ability  to  take  over  with 
impunity  the  proceedings  of  the  Council 
and  then  to  threaten  further  public  dis- 
turbances and  possible  riots  if  their  un- 
reasonable demands  were  not  granted.  In 
brief,  in  reaching  a  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion of  such  great  importance  to  the 
whole  community,  the  District  of  Colum 


majority  of  the  District's  citizens  agree 
with  the  Congress  on  the  need  for  addi- 
tional highways.  Both  of  these  polls,  one 
commissioned  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Council  and  reluctantly  released  by  him, 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  people 
want  these  highway  projects.  With  such 
evidence  before  it,  I  fail  to  see  how  the 
District  government  can  now  continue 
its  refusal  to  comply  wifh  the  wishes  of 
both  the  Congress  and  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  If  they  continue 
to  do  so.  grave  doubts  must  be  raised  as 
to  the  ability  of  the  District  to  function 
under  the  present  form  of  government. 


August  7,  1969 


bia  Council  has.  in 


the  unreasoned  dire;tion  of  a  small  but 
vocal  group  of  activists. 


There  has  finally 


polls,  taken  in  an  orderly  and  profes- 
sional manner,  which  indicate  that  the 
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The  House  met  at 
The  Reverend  Jam«  s 
er,  Bethany  and  Bro^^ne 
odist  Churches,  Jers«y 
the  following  prayer : 

O  Gracious  God, 
to  Your  loving  care, 
tions  of  this  hour, 
us,  dear  Pather,  we 
us  to  walk  with  You 
hind — but  with  You 


the  main,  followed 


come  to  light  two 


PREEDOM  BECOMES  ILLEGAL— VHI 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
denial  of  freedom  to  parents  and  chil- 
dren continues  to  kindle  repercussions  in 
my  district,  and  rightfully  so,  for  what 
thinking  American  today  can  conceive 
of  our  Government  callously  denying 
freedom  to  a  segment  of  our  people — of 
all  races. 

The  empassioned  disenchantment  of 
taxpaying  American  citizens  who  are  the 
parents  of  little  children  is  best  evi- 
denced by  a  petition  directed  to  all  con- 
stituted authority  by  thousands  of  citi- 
zens of  Washington  Parish,  La. 

The  question  is  no  longer,  "How  far 
will  you  be  pushed,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ameri- 
ca?"—it  is  now,  "How  long  will  the 
American  people  tolerate  tyranny  such 

as  this  from  their  own  Government" 

and  that  under  perversion  of  the  very 
Constitution  adopted  to  prevent  exactly 
such  tyranny. 

And  to  our  colleagues  who  still  live 
In  areas  of  relative  freedom,  I  can  but 
remind  you  that  if  our  bureaucrats  can 
take  such  extreme  action  against  the 
children  of  my  area,  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  until  your  parents  and  children 
also  will  be  affected  by  this  erosion  of 
individual  Uberty — and  will  cry  to  you 
for  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  copy  of  the 
petition  from  citizens  from  one  school 
district  in  Louisiana : 

A  Petition  to  All  Constituted  Authoritt 
We.  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Washing- 
ton Parish,  Louisiana,  urge  our  officials,  ap- 
pointive and  elective,  local,  state  and  na- 
tional, In  the  executive,  legislative,  and  Ju- 


dicial branches  of  our  Government,  to  hear 
and  to  consider  our  plea  for  help  as  we  ap- 
proach a  Ome  of  desperation  and  Impending 
chaos  In  the  problem  of  public  education. 
We  employ  the  simple  petition  as  the  right 
of  citizens  to  "petition  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances" for  it  seems  to  embody  the  spirit 
that  motivated  the  early  founders  of  this 
nation.  It  is  respectfully  urged  that  it  be 
received  and  considered  In  the  spirit  that  it 
Is  submitted. 

In  the  passing  of  time  and  the  ultimate 
easing  and  settling  of  the  current  imposing 
social  and  racial  problems,  history  will  note 
that  we  inherited  and  did  not  create  the 
dilemma  with  which  we  are  confronted.  In 
spite  of  past  history,  our  heritage  and  en- 
vironment, we  do  believe  that  all  races  and 
creeds  are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and 
further  that  all  children  are  entitled  to  the 
best  education  available  In  institutions  sup- 
ported by  the  public  treasury.  However,  we 
believe  that  student  placement  should  be 
the  right  of  the  parent,  subject  to  reasonable 
and  necessary  regulation  by  local  school 
authority. 

Our  parents,  our  children  and  our  teachers 
are  bewildered;  they  are  burdened  and 
grieved  beyond  words  in  anticipation  of  the 
chaotic  conditions  expected  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year.  Just  a  few  weeks  hence. 
Our  children  weep  because  of  the  burdens 
and  frustrations  Imposed  on  them  in  the 
cloeing  of  their  schools,  the  prospect  of  their 
dally  transportation  to  schools  distant  from 
their  homes,  and  In  the  prospect  of  being 
dealt  with  as  displaced  persons.  They  cannot 
understand;  nor  can  we. 

We  love  our  coimtry,  some  of  us  have 
fought  for  it;  some  have  lost  family  members 
as  they  fought  under  our  Flag;  we  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  obedience  of  the  laws  of  our 
land,  even  though  we  cannot  understand  the 
enforcement  practices  and  policies  as  cur- 
rently applied  in  certain  areas. 

We  love  our  homes  and  our  environment. 
We  love  and  cherish  our  system  of  public  ed- 
ucation, and  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  It 
has  brought  Instruction  and  a  yearning  for 
knowledge  to  many  who  would  have  been 
denied  opportunity.  It  seems  that  the  public 
school  system  is  now  being  undermined;  it 
staggers  under  the  burden  of  divisive  in- 
fluences and  orders;  it  Is  on  the  brink  of 
crumbling.  This  we  seek  to  avoid. 

During  the  past  school  year  our  public 
schools  operated  on  an  Integrated  basis  and 
In  an  atmosphere  of  comparative  harmony; 
In  our  entire  area  we  have  experienced  an 
atmosphere  of  relative  calm,  order  and  mu- 
tual helpfulness  as  between  the  races;  this 
relationship  we  seek  to  maintain;  we  do  not 
desire  to  retrogress  in  racial  relations. 

In  this  hour  of  comparative  harmony, 
hopefulness  and  progress,  we  sincerely  ques- 
tion the  disruptive  changes  that  are  in  the 
process  of  being  made  in  our  public  school 
system.  We  earnestly  plead  for  a  moratorium 
of  reasonable  duration,  or  whatever  action 
Is  necessary  to  give  us  more  time  within 
which  to  adjust  to  whatever  may  be  eventu- 
ally Imposed  upon  our  public  school  systems 
and  upon  us. 


11  o'clock  a.m. 
Edmund  Schneid- 
Memorial  Meth- 
City,  N.J.,  offered 


we 


You 


commit  ourselves 

Bless  the  delibera- 

do  not  belong  to 

belong  to  You.  Help 

i-j— not  ahead  or  be- 

Bless  these  law- 


makers gathered  together  and  bring 
them  an  understanding  of  the  sacred 
privilege  they  have  as  servants  of  the 
people.  We  commit  to  Your  loving  care 
the  souls  of  those  who  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  their 
country  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Bless 
the  President  of  these  United  States  and 
all  those  who  are  in  this  great  assembly. 
May  peace  soon  reign  throughout  the 
world,  and  may  Your  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  JAMBS  EDMUND 
SCHNEIDER 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  tbe 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  were  privileged  today  to 
have  as  our  Chaplain,  the  Reverend 
James  Edmund  Schneider,  of  Jersey  City, 
N.J.  Reverend  Schneider  serves  as 
pastor  of  two  churches  in  Jersey  City, 
Browne  Memorial  Methodist  Church  and 
Bethany  United  Methodist  Church.  He  is 
also  chaplain  for  the  Hudson  County, 
N.J.,  Police  Department. 

He  has  served  as  county  commander, 
as  well  as  chaplain,  of  the  Hudson 
County  American  Legion  and  has  been 
chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  American 
Legion  40  and  8,  which  has  graced  many 
of  the  Legion  parades. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  that  Reverend 
Schneider  was  most  impressed  with  the 
sincerity  of  the  many  Members  of  the 
House  with  whom  he  met.  He  also  indi- 
cated to  me  that  he  was  especially  moved 
by  the  dignity  and  humility  of  our 
honorable  Speaker. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  1471 


Ashley 

Baring 

Biaggl 

Blatnik 

Buchanan 

Cellar 

Clark 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
I.LASS  TRANSIT 

(Mr.  KOCH  aisked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
T6mRrks  J 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  will 
receive  a  message  from  the  President 
on  mass  transit.  I  regret  that  his  message 
■will  be,  in  my  opinion,  totally  inadequate, 
and  it  should  be  unacceptable  to  this 
House.  The  President,  badly  advised,  has 
not  grasped  the  dimension  of  the  mass 
transit  problem.  His  proposal  will  request 
that  we  spend  only  $3.1  billion  over  the 
next  5  years  and  that  amount  is  to  be 
made  available  through  the  appropria- 
tion method.  Almost  everyone  familiar 
with  this  problem  who  recently  testified 
before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  or  who  has  spoken 
publicly  elsewhere  has  made  the  point 
time  and  time  again  that  what  we  need 
is  a  much  larger  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  to  be  committed  much  sooner  than 
the  President  proposes ;  and  what  is  most 
critical  is  the  assurance  that  the  funds 
will  be  available  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mass  transit  trust  fund.  There 
Is  pending  before  this  House,  H.R.  9661, 
now  cosponsored  by  101  Members,  which 
will  meet  the  dire  mass  transportation 
needs  of  this  country.  It  provides  for  a 
$10  billion  trust  fund  to  be  expended  over 
the  next  4  years.  It  will  be  funded  by  the 
proceeds  of  the  existing  automobile  ex- 
cise tax.  I  xn-ge  the  Members  to  join  as 
cosponsors. 

To  his  credit.  Secretary  John  A.  Volpe 
indicated  the  need  for  this  trust  fund 
approach.  His  view  did  not  prevail  at  the 
White  House.  I  hope  that  the  trust  fund 
concept  will  prevail  in  this  House  and 
that  we  ultimately  can  persuade  the 
President  that  his  advisers  are  in  error 
so  that  he  too  ultimately  supports  the 
trust  fund  concept. 

I  will  be  making  a  more  detailed  state- 
ment on  this  matter  later  in  the  day. 


Edwards,  Calif.  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Flowers  Powell 

Green,  Pa.  Held,  N.Y. 

Halpern  Rivers 

Hull  St  Germain 

Ichord  St.  Onge 

Klrwan  Scheuer 


Cunningham      Lipscomb  Schneebell 

Daddarlo  Long.  Md.  Taft 

Davis,  Ga.  Mallllard  Teague,  Tex. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  402 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quoriun  is  not  present. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


petition  and,  second,  that  such  laws  be 
enforced. 

Under  section  1303  of  United  States 
Code,  title  19,  duties  on  import  subsidies 
subsidized  by  foreign  countries  are  re- 
quired to  be  increased — In  addition  to 
the  regular  duty— by  the  amount  of  the 
subsidy. 

Unhappily,  the  U.S.  Treasury  is  failing 
to  enforce  this  law  in  relation  to  dairy 
products. 

As  a  result,  foreign  exporters  are  en- 
couraged, first,  to  export  maximum  vol- 
ume of  products  to  the  United  States 
within  quota  limitations;  and  second,  to 
circumvent  quotas  by  developing  new 
variations  of  dairy  products  not  covered 
by  a  specific  quota  limitation. 

To  protect  the  American  dairy  farmer, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  action  be 
taken  as  early  as  possible  to  plug  this  hole 
in  the  import  dike.  If  such  administration 
action  is  not  forthcoming  soon,  this 
should  certainly  provide  additional  in- 
centive for  Congress  to  enact  more  effec- 
tive dairy  import  control  laws. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  DICTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  DISTRICT  REV- 
ENUE BILL  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
FRIDAY 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  have  until 
midnight  tomorrow  night,  Friday,  Au- 
gust 8,  to  file  a  report  on  the  District 
revenue  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  COUNTERVAIL- 
ING DUTIES  LAW  FOR  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 

(Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  dairy  industry  repre- 
sents a  highly  significant  sector  of  our 
economy.  For  the  Nation,  dairying  pro- 
vides a  vital  source  of  healthful  nutri- 
tional milk  and  dairy  products  for 
consumers  and  of  income  to  farmers. 
Particularly  in  Wisconsin,  the  No.  1  milk- 
producing  State  in  the  Nation,  dairying  is 
of  great  importance  to  our  economy. 

Despite  the  fact  that  America's  farm- 
ers, including  our  dairymen,  are  the  most 
eflacient  and  productive  in  the  world, 
however,  they  are  still  facing  serious  eco- 
nomic problems. 

In  the  marketplace,  for  example, 
dairying  is  confronted  by  ever-greater 
competition — both  domestic  and  foreign. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant, first,  that  we  have  adequate  laws 
and  policies  to  guard  against  unfair  com- 


TIME  TO  GIVE  AMERICAN  BOND 
BUYER  A  BREAK 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
we  are  about  to  dispose  of  the  tax-reform 
bill,  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  give  the 
American  bond  buyer  a  break.  We  have 
had  approval  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion of  proposals  to  raise  the  interest 
rate,  and  I  introduced  legislation  last 
February  to  increase  the  rate  payable  to 
5  percent.  Now  it  is  time  that  we  bring 
these  bonds  up  to  date. 

The  figures  for  July  repeat  a  pattern 
of  the  past  several  months — more  bonds 
cashed  in  than  were  bought.  At  this  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  devise  ways  to 
cope  wath  infiation,  the  Congress  can 
help  do  the  job  by  making  these  bonds 
more  attractive  to  small  investors.  It  is 
significant  that  the  $419  million  in  E 
and  H  bonds  and  freedom  shares  sold 
in  July  is  a  13 -year  peak.  But  offsetting 
this  record  is  the  fact  that  over  a  half- 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  these  bonds  were 
cashed  in  by  Americans  who  realize  that 
they  are  not  keeping  up  with  the  infiation 
of  their  money  by  holding  onto  these 
bonds.  Thus,  we  had  a  net  loss  of  $53 
million  for  July. 

We  have  extended  the  surtax.  Now 
let  us  extend  the  helping  hand  of  Gov- 
ernment to  small  investors  by  upping  the 
interest  rate  on  these  bonds,  thus  drain- 
ing into  savings  money  that  might  other- 
wise be  pumped  into  an  already  over- 
heated economy. 

The  Treasury  recently  paid  7.82-per- 
cent interest  to  big  investors  for  Treas- 
ury notes.  Is  it  not  time  that  we  do  some- 
thing for  the  wage-earning  Americans 
who  are  paying  the  bulk  of  taxes  to  sup- 
port our  Government? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  give  this  legislation 
priority  consideration  when  we  return 
from  our  summer  recess. 
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Mr.  DENT.  Mr 
Of  the  Committee 
tion,  I  submit  a 
No.   452)    on  the" 
'H.    Con.    Res. 
operating    Federal 
compiled   during 
for  immediate  coiisideration 
current  resolutior. 

The  Clerk  read 
lutlon  as  follows 


Speaker,  by  direction 

on  House  Admin  istra- 

I^rivileged  report  fRept. 

concurrent  resolution 

" )    second   listing   of 

assistance    program 

Roth   study,   and  ask 

of  the  con- 


H.  Co  w.  Res.  309 

Ifous 


Resolved  by  the 
(the  Senate  concv 
be  printed  as  a  Houie 
Federal    assistance 
ond  Listing  of  Operating 
Programs  During  thfc 
twenty   thousand    e 
additional  copies  sh£ll 
ten  thousand  copies 
the    Committee    on 
eight   thousand   sev^n 
copies    shall    be   for 
Representatives,  and 
copies  shaJT-be  for 
Sbc.  2.  Copies  of 
prorated  to  Membera 
sentatlves   and    the 
sixty  days,  after  wh  ch 
shall    revert    to    the 
Senate  document 


On  page  1,  lines  3 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 

On  page   1,  line  4 
"compiled". 


The    committee 
agreed  to. 

The  concurrent 
to. 

A  motion  to  recjansider 
the  table. 


the  concurrent  reso- 


se  of  Representatives 
'ring),   That   there   shaU 
iie  document  a  catalog  of 
Ijrograms   entitled   "Sec- 
Federal  Assistance 
Roth  Study",  and  that 
Ight   hundred   and   forty 
-nil  be  printed  of  which 
shall  be  for  the  use  of 
House    Administration, 
hundred    and  eighty 
use    by    the    House    of 
two  thousand  and  sixty 
the  use  of  the  Senate, 
^ch  document  shall  be 
of  the  House  of  Repre- 
Senate  for   a   period   of 
the  unused  balance 
respective    House    and 


AUTHORIZINO  PRXNTENO  OP  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OP  SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY REPORT  (PART  H)  ACCOM- 
PANYING THE  TAX  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1969 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  454)  on  the  resolution  <H.  Res.  511) 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  a  supplementary  report  (part 
II)  accompanying  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1 969,  and  ask  for  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  511 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
three  thousand  additional  copies  of  its  sup- 
plementary report  (part  U)  accompanying 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  page  1,  line  2,  strike  out  "three"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "five" 
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aided  highway  syst«n.  But  highways  are 
only  one  element  In  a  national  trans- 
portation policy.  About  a  quarter  of  our 
population  lack  access  to  a  car.  FDr  these 
people— especially  the  poor,  the  aged, 
the  very  young  and  the  handicapped- 
adequate  public  transportation  is  the 
only  answer. 

Moreover,  imtil  we  make  public  trans- 
portation an  attractive  alternative  to 
private  car  use,  we  will  never  be  able 
to  build  highways  fast  enough  to  avoid 
congestion.  As  we  siirvey  the  Increasing 
congestion  of  our  roads  and  strangula- 
tion of  our  central  cities  today,  we  can 
imagine  what  our  plight  will  be  when 
our  urban  population  adds  one  hundred 
million  people  by  the  year  2000. 

We  cannot  meet  future  needs  by  con- 
centrating development  on  just  one 
means  of  transportation.  We  must  have 
a  truly  balanced  system.  Only  when  au- 
tomobile transportation  is  complemented 
by  adequate  public  transportation  can 
we  meet  those  needs. 

THE    PtTBLlC    TRANSPORTATION    PROGRAM 


The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ro^ms. 

With  the  followii  ig  committee  amend- 
ments: 

a4d 


4,  strike  out  "Second" 
'19«9-. 
i  after  Programs  Insert 


amendments    were 

ijesolution  was  agreed 

was  laid  on 


PlilNTINC 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OP  ADDI^ 
TIONAL  COPIES  OP  BASIC  REPORT 
•  PART  I)  ACCOMPANYING  TAX 
REFORM  ACT  CP  1969 


House 
(d 
resolu  tion 


immedi  ate 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr. 
the  Committee  on 
I  submit  a  privile 
453)    on   the 
authorizing   the 
copies  of  a  basic 
companying  the  Taa 
and  ask  for 
the  resolution. 

The    Clerk    read 
follows : 

H 

Resolved.  That   th 
use  of  the  House 
Means  four  thousand 
basic  report  (part  I) 
Reform  Act  of  1969. 


Speaker, 


by  direction  of 

Administration, 

report  (Rept.  No. 

(H.   Res.   510) 

printing   of  additional 

report   (part  I)    ac- 

Reform  Act  of  1969. 

consideration  of 


With  the  foUowinj 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  2, 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  ' 


to. 

The  resolution  was 

A  motion  to 
table. 


the    resolution    as 

R^.  510 

eie   be   printed   for  the 

CoBimlttee  on  Ways  and 

tddltlonal  copies  of  its 

sccompanylng  the  Tax 


committee  amend- 


I  trlke  out  "four"  and 
's  »ven" 


The  committee  am  sndment  was  agreed 


agreed  to. 
recon^der  was  laid  off  the 


PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC 
NO.  91-145) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Public  transportation  has  suffered 
from  years  of  neglect  In  America.  In 
the  last  30  years  urban  transportation 
systems  have  experienced  a  cycle  of  in- 
creasing costs,  decreasing  funds  for  re- 
placements, cutbacks  in  service  and  de- 
crease in  passengers. 

Transit  fares  have  almost  tripled  since 
1945;  the  number  of  passengers  has  de- 
creased to  one  third  the  level  of  that 
year.  Transit  Industry  profits  before  tax- 
es have  declined  from  $313  million  In 
1945  to  $25  million  In  1967.  In  recent 
years  235  bus  and  subway  companies 
have  gone  out  of  business.  The  remain- 
ing transit  companies  have  progressively 
deteriorated.  Today  they  give  their  riders 
fewer  runs,  older  cars,  and  less  service. 
Local  governments  faced  with  de- 
mands for  many  pressing  public  services 
and  with  an  inadequate  financial  base, 
have  been  unable  to  provide  sufBcient 
assistance. 

This  Is  not  a  problem  peculiar  to  our 
largest  cities  alone.  Indeed,  many  of  our 
small  and  medium-sized  communities 
have  seen  their  bus  transportation  sys- 
tems simply  close  down. 

When  the  Nation  realized  the  impor- 
tance and  need  for  improved  highways  in 
the  last  decade,  the  Congress  responded 
with  the  Highway  Act  of  1956.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a  magnificent  federally- 


/ 


/  propose  that  we  provide  $10  billion 
out  of  the  general  fund  over  a  12-year 
period  to  help  in  developing  and  improv- 
ing public  transportation  in  local  com- 
munities. To  establish  this  program.  I 
am  requesting  contract  authorization 
totaling  $3.1  billion  for  the  first  five  years 
starting  with  a  first  year  authorization 
of  $300  million  and  rising  to  $1  billion 
annually  by  1975.  Piuthermore,  I  am  ask- 
ing for  a  renewal  of  this  contract  au- 
thorization every  two  years  so  that  the 
outstanding  contract  authorization  will 
never  be  for  a  shorter  period  than  three 
years.  Over  the  12-year  period,  $9.5  bil- 
lion is  programmed  for  capital  invest- 
ments and  $500  million  for  research  and 
development. 

The  program  which  I  am  recommend- 
ing would  help  to  replace,  improve  and 
e.Tpand  local  bus.  rail  and  subway  sys- 
tems. It  would  help  to  develop  and  mod- 
ernize subway  tracks,  stations,  and  ter- 
minals; it  would  help  to  build  and  im- 
prove rail  train  tracks  and  stations,  new 
bus  terminals,  and  garages. 

The  program  would  authorize  assist- 
ance to  private  as  well  as  public  transit 
systems  so  that  private  enterprise  can 
continue  to  provide  public  services  in 
urban  transportation.  It  would  give  State 
governments  an  opportunity  to  comment 
on  project  applications  in  order  to  Im- 
prove intergovernmental  coordination. 
It  would  require  local  public  hearings  be- 
fore any  major  capital  construction  is 
undertaken.  And  it  would  permit  local- 
ities to  acquire  rights-of-way  In  advance 
of  system  construction  In  order  to  re- 
duce future  dislocation  and  costs. 

Fares  alone  cannot  ordinarily  finance 
the  full  cost  of  public  transit  systems, 
including  the  necessary  capital  Invest- 
ments. Higher  fares  usually  result  in 
fewer  riders,  taking  much  of  the  "mass" 
out  of  mass  transit  and  defeating  the 
social  and  economic  purpose  of  the 
system. 

One  problem  with  most  transit  sys- 
tems operating  today  Is  that  they  rely 
for  revenues  on  people  who  must  use 
them  and  make  no  appeal  to  those  who 
have  a  choice  of  using  them  or  not.  Thus 
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we  have  the  self-defeating  cycle  of  fewer 
riders,  higher  fares,  lower  revenues, 
worse  facilities,  and  still  fewer  riders. 

The  way  to  break  that  cycle  is  to  make 
public  transit  truly  attractive  and  con- 
venient. In  this  way,  more  riders  will 
provide  more  revenues,  and  fares  can 
be  kept  down  while  further  efficiencies 
can  be  introduced. 

In  addition  to  assistance  for  capital 
improvements,  I  am  proposing  substan- 
tial research  and  technology  efforts  into 
new  ways  of  making  public  transit  an 
attractive  choice  for  owners  of  private 
cars.  These  would  include: 
— Advanced  bus  and  train  design  to 
permit    easier    boarding    and    dis- 
mounting. 
— Improved  interiors  in  bus  and  trains 
for  increased  convenience  and  se- 
curity for  riders. 
— New  traffic  control  systems  to  expe- 
dite the  flow  of  buses  over  streets 
and  highways. 
— Tracked   air   cushion   vehicles   and 

automated  transit. 
— Flexible  bus  service  based  on  com- 
puter-forecast demands. 
— New  bus  propulsion  systems  which 
would  reduce  noise  and  air  pollution 
as  well  as  cost. 
— Systems  such  as  moving  sidewalks 
and  capsules  to  transport  people  for 
short    distances    within    terminals, 
and  other  major  activity. 
In  summary,  this  public  transporta- 
tion program  I  am  recommending  would 
give  State  and  local  governments  the  as- 
surance of  Federal  commitment  neces- 
sary both  to  carry  out  long-range  plan- 
ning and  to  raise  their  share  of  the  costs. 
It  would  meet  the  challenge  of  providing 
resources  that  are  adequate  in  amoimt 
and  it  would  assure  adequate  duration  of 
their  availability. 

The  bus  rider,  train  commuter  and  sub- 
way user  would  have  better  service.  The 
car  driver  would  travel  on  less  congested 
roads.  The  poor  would  be  better  able  to 
get  to  work,  to  reach  new  job  opportuni- 
ties and  to  use  training  and  rehabilita- 
tion centers.  The  centers  of  big  cities 
would  avoid  strangulation  and  the  sub- 
urbs would  have  better  access  to  urban 
jobs  and  shops. 

Most  important,  we  as  a  Nation  would 
benefit.  The  Nation  which  has  sent  men 
to  the  moon  would  demonstrate  that  it 
can  meet  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
city  as  well. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  August  7,  1969. 


THE  NEED  FOR  IMPROVED  PUBLIC 
TRANSPORTATION 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  nearly  80  percent  of  all  Americans 
live  in  cities.  By  the  year  2000  it  will  be 
90  percent.  In  the  next  30  years  our  pop- 
ulation will  increase  by  more  than  100 
million  and  almost  all  of  it  will  be  in  our 
cities.  Imagine,  if  you  wiU,  an  urban 
population  twice  what  it  is  today. 

Urban  dwellers  depend  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  automobile  to  meet  trans- 
portation needs.  There  are  now  more 
than  80  million  cars  in  use  in  the  United 


States.  An  estimated  160  million  will  be 
on  the  roads  in  2000. 

As  automobile  use  has  grown,  public 
transportation  has  declined  in  both 
quality  and  availability.  This  heavy  reli- 
ance on  the  automobile  for  urban  trans- 
portation has  greatly  disadvantaged  the 
poor.  While  nearly  all  families  with  in- 
comes in  excess  of  $10,000  have  a  car — 
and  those  who  do  not,  rent  one  as 
needed— less  than  half  of  those  with 
poverty-level  incomes  own  an  automo- 
bile. 

Most  new  jobs  are  opening  in  suburban 
or  rural  industrial  areas,  locations  made 
feasible  in  most  cases  by  construction  of 
the  federally  financed  Interstate  High- 
way System.  If  an  unemployed  person 
has  no  car  of  his  own  and  cannot  work 
out  a  car  pool  arrangement,  he  cannot 
get  the  good  job  unless  there  is  public 
transportation.  If  he  is  lucky  enough  to 
have  public  transportation,  it  is  usually 
low  quality,  increasingly  expensive,  very 
often  so  indirect  that  a  20-mile  ride  takes 
an  hour  and  a  half  and  several  transfers. 
If  urban  residents  are  to  have  a  real 
choice  in  how  they  move  about,  and 
whether  they  move  at  all,  an  estimated 
$20  billion  is  going  to  have  to  be  spent  on 
public  transportation  in  the  next  12 
years. 

Our  cities,  alone,  cannot  carry  this 
burden.  State  and  local  public  debt  now 
exceeds  $100  billion.  Over  the  next  10 
years  it  may  well  exceed  $250  billion. 
Federal  funding  for  public  transporta- 
tion must  be  substantial  and  available  on 
an  assured  basis. 

Funding  must  be  sufficient  to  help  fi- 
nance mLJor  urban  transportation  proj- 
ects and  to  provide  aid  for  medium  and 
small  cities. 

The  need  is  great  and  time  works  re- 
lentlessly against  us. 

This  is  ample  reason  to  back  the  pub- 
lic transportation  legislation  proposed  by 
President  Nixon. 

With  his  message  on  public  transpor- 
tation. President  Nixon  has  laid  down  a 
blueprint  for  action — action  not  only  by 
the  Federal  Government  but  by  the 
States  and  local  units  of  government. 
For  the  legislation  ne  proposes  would 
not  simply  improve  existing  facilities  and 
provide  for  new  facilities  and  more  re- 
search. It  would  also  supply  urgently 
needed  financial  support  to  the  States 
and  local  bodies  for  the  advance  acquisi- 
tion of  property  rights-of-way. 

The  President's  proposals  would  start 
the  country  moving  to  solve  its  public 
transportation  problems. 

This  12-year  program  proposed  by  Mr. 
Nixon  would  amount  to  $10  billion  in 
Federal  fimds,  actually  a  meager  sum 
when  compared  with  our  space  effort,  our 
war  effort  and  our  highway  effort. 

The  time  has  passed  for  us  to  study 
and  restudy  our  public  transportation 
problems.  It  is  time  to  act — now. 

I  ask  that  this  legislation  be  given 
speedy  approval.  We  must  back  up  this 
program  with  our  votes. 

There  is  hardly  a  State  in  the  Nation 
that  docs  not  have  a  complaint  about 
transportation.  In  fact,  you  now  have  to 
go  into  remote  parts  of  our  country  to 
escape  from  congestion,  smog  and  the 
masses  of  people  trying  to  get  from  their 
homes  to  work  and  back  home  again. 


Now  is  the  time  to  show  the  great  mass 
of  Americans  that  we  know  and  recog- 
nize their  dilemma  and  that  w?  are  de- 
termined to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  public 
transportation  program  is  needed  des- 
perately by  our  country.  The  expanding 
population  will  require  greatly  improved 
facilities  designed  for  expeditious  move- 
ment of  the  public.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
our  population  will  have  tripled  by  the 
turn  of  the  century,  compared  to  the 
year  1945.  This  persistent  and  worsening 
problem  in  public  transportation  dates 
back  for  25  years  with  a  history  of  deficit 
traffic  and  revenue  op)erations. 

Although  public  transportation  fares 
have  tripled  in  the  past  20  years,  they 
have  been  more  than  offset  by  declining 
traffic  and  increasing  costs,  local  politi- 
cal pressures,  regulatory  practices,  social 
objectives,  and  keen  competition  from 
the  automobile. 

The  industry  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  riding 
public.  It  is  regrettable  how  old  and  un- 
attractive the  equipment  has  become 
during  the  past  25  years.  Replacement 
and  modernization  has  been  minimal; 
research  and  innovation  has  also  been 
negligible. 

Early  consideration  of  the  public 
transportation  problem  is  vital  and  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
before  us  today  a  very  important  legis- 
lative proposal.  President  Nixon  has 
reached  to  the  very  heart  of  one  of  our 
major  urban  ills  and  come  up  with  a 
solution. 

The  "Public  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1969,"  as  it  has  been  termed, 
will  upgrade  the  woefully  inadequate 
public  transportation  systems  in  our 
cities  through  infusion  of  vitally  needed 
Federal  funds. 

Urban  public  transportation  is  a  sick 
industry  and  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  has  been  declining  steadily  ever 
since  World  War  II  and  deficit  opera- 
tions are  typical. 

Fares  have  steadily  increased — in  some 
instances  tripling  in  a  20-year  period — 
while  traffic  has  declined,  equipment  has 
deteriorated,  and  operating  costs  in- 
creased. 

As  a  result,  we  have  massive  traffic 
jams,  pollution,  sprawl,  ugliness,  busi- 
ness decay,  tax  losses,  and  strangulation 
of  our  inner  cities. 

The  sheer  growth  of  the  numbers  of 
automobiles  has  already  begun  to  limit 
our  very  freedom  of  movement.  The  only 
alternative  appears  to  be  in  upgrading 
our  public  transportation  systems. 

Good,  clean,  safe  and  efficient  public 
transportation  can  serve  a  number  of 
purposes.  It  can  rejuvenate  our  central 
cities.  It  can  take  the  poor  out  of  the 
ghettos  to  where  the  jobs  are.  Good  pub- 
lic transportation  can  provided  mobility 
for  the  very  young,  the  very  old  and 
the  handicapped. 

I  believe  that  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  put  Federal  moneys  to  very 
good  use.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it 
every  consideration. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
sports  world  this  has  been  the  year  of 
the  retirement.  While  I  have  viewed 
with  regret  the  departure  of  many  fine 
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ment  of  what  Is  fen  urgent  national  prob- 
lem. Public  transportatlcHi  has  been  in 
trouble  for  too  many  years  and  we  must 
act  to  save  this  Invaluable  national  as- 
set. According  |o  one  commentator  on 
urban  affairs.  194  transit  companies  went 
out  of  business  between  1954  and  1963 
alone. 

A  program  f  on  saving  our  public  trans- 
portation system!  has  been  raised  to  a  po- 
sition of  highest  Importance  by  President 
Nixon.  Anyone  Who  uses  or  would  like  to 
use  public  transportation  certainly  would 
attach  as  much  fclgniflcance  to  an  effort 
to  develop  swifti  efficient,  and  safe  fa- 
cilities. It  is  timfe  that  we  acted  quickly 
and  decisively  oo  behalf  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. People  wlK)  do  not  own  cars,  the 
elderly,  the  inflrin.  and  those  too  young 
to  drive  need  punlic  transportation. 

Solutions  to  ui-ban  transit  difficulties 
are  going  to  be  expensive.  Over  the  next 
several  years  wa  must  be  prepared  to 
spend  in  the  vicinity  of  $10  billion.  But 
the  benefits  to  ble  realized  from  an  in- 
vestmentof  this  i^agnitude  would  be  im- 
measurable. Various  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic opportunities  would  be  made 
available — indeed  expanded — for  greater 
numbers  of  people  from  every  social  and 
economic  level. 

Now.  this  has  also  been  the  year  of  the 
unretirement  for  the  sports  world.  Un- 
less we  commit  the  Federal  Government 
to  a  long-range  program  for  urban  mass 
transit  we  shall  qe  faced  in  some  near- 
distant  year  with  an  unre  tired  lu-ban 
transportation  crisis. 

Our  technologfcal  skill  has  demon- 
strated time  and  time  again  that  we  are 
capable  of  acconiplishing  virtually  any 
the  will  to  do  some- 
omplish  little  or  noth- 
erience  and  the  mere 
..Dlitan  newspapers  has 
adequately  identified  the  need  for  action. 
What  is  now  required  is  our  determina- 
tion to  apply  the  j  resources  available  to 
us  to  resolve  th*  lirban  mass  transit 
problem. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  aie  many  colorful  and 
descriptive  phrases  In  use  today  to  de- 
scribe the  countr;?'s  urban  transporta- 
tion tangle.  And  I  would  venture  to  say 
most  of  them  undDubtedly  are  quite  ca- 
pable of  buckling  the  concrete  of  our 
roadways. 

Anyone  who  ventures  from  his  home 
is  painfully  aware  of  what  one  nation- 
al magazine  has  appropriately  called 
"the  agony  of  getting  anywhere,"  wheth- 
er it  be  a  few  bloclcs  or  several  hundred 
mUes. 

With  nearly  70  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
cans living  in  or  r  ear  the  cities — seem- 
ingly all  trying  to  go  to  the  same  place 
at  the  same  time- -we  already  put  se- 
vere strains  on  the  urban  network  In 
just  12  years,  with  little  increase  in  the 
urban  land  area  in  which  to  make  room 
for  them,  the  network  will  have  to  meet 
the  needs  of  anotier  70  million  people. 

The  legislative  pit)Posal  that  we  have 
before  us  today  wijll,  in  my  opinion,  go 
a  long  way  toward  alleviating  the  trans- 
portation agony  tliat  Is  rapidly  stran- 
gling our  central  cities. 

Federal  assistance  to  the  States  and 
cities  is  desperately  needed.  They  sim- 


task.  But  without 
thing  we  shall 
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ply  do  not  have  the  fiscal   resources 
needed  to  meet  the  needs. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  John 
Volpe  has  often  described  urban  trans- 
portation as  his  No.  1  problem.  President 
Nixon's  administration  is  only  too  well 
aware  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation. 
And  I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  are  also  aware  of  the  desperate 
straits  in  which  our  cities  find  them- 
selves. 

I*ubllc  transportation  must  be  made 
more  attractive,  more  convenient,  more 
efficient.  We  must  have  some  means  of 
supplementing  the  automobile  which  a 
distinguished  anthropologist  has  pointed 
out  is  "the  greatest  consumer  of  per- 
sonal and  public  space  yet  created  by 
man." 

I  feel  that  this  proposal  is  soimdly  con- 
ceived and  desperately  needed.  I  urge 
that  we  give  it  top  priority  on  the  legis- 
lative calendar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  faces  a  curi- 
ous and  grave  paradox  today.  We  have 
been  called  the  most  mobile  society  on 
earth,  and  it  is  true — not  just  in  the 
sociological  sense  of  class  and  status  mo- 
bility, but  in  the  physical  sense  of  move- 
ment from  one  place  to  another.  We 
spend  more  of  our  waking  hours  moving 
than  any  other  nation  on  earth.  We  move 
from  home  to  job.  from  job  to  leisure 
pursuits,  to  church  and  civic  meetings; 
we  move  from  job  to  job  and  from  home 
to  home.  The  average  American  may 
spend  up  to  several  hours  a  day  either 
riding,  walking,  or  otherwise  getting 
from  place  to  place. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who  has 
spent  time  in  this  Capital  City,  or  al- 
most any  other  of  our  cities,  knows  that 
despite  the  fact  that  we  are  the  most 
mobile  society  in  the  world,  a  large  seg- 
ment of  American  life  is  in  danger  of 
being  brought  to  a  complete  standstill. 
The  mass  production  of  the  automobile, 
rising  standards  of  living,  urban  sprawl 
and  congestion  are  threatening  to  bring 
life  in  many  of  our  most  populated  areas 
to  a  virtual  halt.  I  need  not  belabor  the 
point  with  anyone  who  has  tried  to  get 
home  in  a  hurry  at  rush  hour.  It  can- 
not l)e  done. 

In  view  of  this  paradox,  I  would  like 
to  take  thus  opportimlty  to  applaud  the 
Initiative  of  President  Nixon  and   his 
administration    in   proposing    a   public 
transportation  program  that  will  turn 
attention  to  the  needs  we  face  and  begin 
to  meet  them  in  a  careful,  balanced,  far- 
sighted  way.  This  program  could  not  be 
more  timely,  and  the  priority  given  to  it 
by  the  President  is  not  misplaced.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  the  President 
has  chosen  to  act  at  this  time,  because  as 
you  know,  on  Monday  of  this  week  I  was 
among  those  Members  of  the  House  who 
joined  with  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  WiacKKR)  in  reintroducing 
a  Federal  transportation  bill  which  deals 
with  many  of  these  same  problems.  I  feel 
this  problem  is  of  particular  urgency, 
because  if  we  do  not  provide  now  for 
careful  planning  and  reworking  of  our 
public  transportation  systems,  large  sec- 
tions of  America  will  move  from  crisis  to 
paralysis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several  aspects 
of  this  proposal  that  I  note  with  special 
interest.  One  is  the  emphasis  given  to 
careful,  balanced  planning  at  the  local 


and  State  level,  and  the  provision  made 
for  local  public  hearings  before  funds  are 
committed  for  constriKstlon — this  I  be- 
lieve will  give  citizens  the  opportunity  to 
scrutinize  carefully  the  plans  laid  before 
them,  and  to  insure  that  public  transpor- 
tation planning  is  integrated  with  other 
vital  aspects  of  urban  planning. 

The  second  feature  I  note  is  the  em- 
phasis given  to  helping  those  who  have 
no  or  littl?  access  to  private  transporta- 
tion. If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
the  lack  of  public  transportation  in  the 
ghetto  area  of  Watts  was  one  of  the  fac- 
tors widely  blamed  for  the  rioting  and 
destruction  which  claimed  more  than  30 
lives  in  the  hot  simimer  of  1965.  Many 
of  our  citizens  require  public  transporta- 
tion for  such  simple  things  as  getting  to 
work  in  the  morning  and  buying  food. 
One  way  of  breaking  the  grip  of  the 
ghetto  on  the  poor  is  to  provide  better 
facilities  for  transportation  in  and  out. 
to  jobs,  to  cultural  centers,  to  leisure 
facilities. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  bill 
are  the  provisions  for  replacing  or  Im- 
proving bus  and  railway  and  subway  sys- 
tems, with  their  often  crumbling  and 
deteriorating  passenger  cars  and  sta- 
tions. It  is  a  national  shame  that  among 
the  biggest  eyesores  In  many  of  our  cities 
are  railway  and  local  transit  stations 
used  by  more  citizens  than  almost  any 
other  public  facilities.  It  is  unnecessary 
that  some  of  owe  most  persistent  back- 
aches should  come  from  riding  to  and 
from  work  on  buses  and  trains  that  are 
ancient,  imcomfortable,  and  unfit  for 
public  service. 

We  have  waited  too  long  to  deal  with 
these  problems,  and  I  submit  that  this 
bm  now  provides  us  with  the  opportunity 
to  do  something  concrete  and  construc- 
tive. I  hope  the  House  will  agree. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  the  President's  public  transportation 
message. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  tliat 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  13270)  to  reform 
the  income  tax  laws. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THK    COMMirm    OF   THI    WHOU! 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  13270, 
with  Mr.  Plynt  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mats)  had  2  hours 
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and  5  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes)  had 
1  hour  and  49  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  . 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  NJchigan  (Mrs.  Griffiths)  . 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
one  of  the  chief  doubters  that  this  happy 
day  would  ever  come,  I  am  happy  to 
acknowledge  that  it  has  come,  and  it 
has  come  due  to  the  diligence  of  the 
chairman  and,  may  I  say,  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes), 
who  was  one  of  the  most  standup  votes 
in  the  entire  committee.  Everyone  worked 
hard.  Not  at  every  moment  during  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  would  all  have 
agreed  that  this  moment  v/ould  come. 
There  were  some  afternoons  when  even 
the  stouthearted  must  have  questioned 
that  we  would  really  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor.  Nevertheless,  it  is  here,  and  I  per- 
sonally rejoice. 

One  of  the  points  that  has  not  been 
sufficiently  emphasized  in  my  judgment 
is  the  fact  that  this  bill  reverses  the 
trend  of  taxation  for  the  last  30  years. 
For  30  years  the  tax  code  has  moved  in 
the  direction  of  taxing  only  money  wages 
and  salaries.  This  bill  reverses  that  trend. 
For  some  it  has  not  gone  far  enough,  but 
it  has  gone  far  enough  to  stop  the  in- 
creasing flow  of  wealth  through  the  loop- 
holes. For  others,  it  has  gone  too  far. 

Personally,  I  would  be  pleased  if  the 
other  body  passed  this  bill  as  it  is,  and 
I  view  with  horror  some  of  the  things  I 
think  they  can  do  to  it.  But  if  the  other 
body  insists  upon  amending  this  bill,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  an  amendment  I 
would  be  happy  to  see  them  make.  In 
this  bill  two  exceptions  have  been  made 
to  the  divestiture  provision  for  founda- 
tions. These  provisions  were  set  up  to 
take  care  of  particular  foundations.  No 
one  knows  how  many  foundations  the 
provisions  will  take  care  of.  But  under 
the  circumstances,  I  am  opposed  to  mak- 
ing any  exceptions  whatsoever,  and  I  am 
opposed  to  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  foundations  which  is  excepted 
from  the  divestiture  provision  is  a  foun- 
dation within  my  own  State.  It  is  a  fine 
foundation.  No  one  has  any  criticism 
of  it. 

But  let  me  point  out  what  will  happen 
in  the  future.  One  cannot  be  a  politician 
in  America  unless  he  has  a  friend,  and 
all  friends  deserve  the  same  treatment. 
Therefore,  it  can  be  anticipated  that  if 
exceptions  are  written  into  this  bill,  the 
way  in  which  they  will  be  equalized  will 
be  by  further  exceptions  being  written 
into  the  bill. 

I  am  opposed  to  that  justice.  The  way 
to  have  made  the  bill  just  was  to  have 
no  exceptions  whatsoever.  That  was  the 
way  the  bill  should  have  been  written, 
and  I  regret  that  it  was  not  written  that 
way.  Therefore,  if  the  other  body  chooses 
to  do  something,  let  it  add  that  amend- 
ment, and  then  let  it  send  the  bill  back 
here,  and  I  am  sure  all  of  us  on  mature 
consideration  will  be  happy  to  vote  for 
this  bill  which  seeks  to  make  taxation 
in  this  Nation  more  equitable. 


I  rejoice  that  both  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  this 
committee  have  pointed  out  that  in  the 
future  the  committee  will  again  and 
again  review  the  top  tax  returns  to  de- 
termine the  ways  in  which  Americans 
escape  taxation.  Those  who  have  received 
most  from  the  bounty  of  America  cannot 
and  certainly  do  not  ever  justify  the  fact 
they  pay  no  taxes.  It  is  the  fault  of  the 
committee  if  there  are  people  who  do 
not  pay  taxes,  and  we  should  see  to  it 
that  it  never  occurs  again. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  12 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Gilbert*. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
confronted  with  an  undesired  "either-or" 
position  in  voting  on  the  bill  before  us, 
H.R.  13270.  to  reform  the  income  tax 
laws.  A  bill  having  more  than  360  pages. 
A  position  of  either  approving  the  tax 
reforms  contained  in  this  bill  or  risking 
the  possibility  of  having  no  tax  reforms 
whatsoever. 

I  have  stressed  the  need  for  tax  reform 
legislation,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  and 
had  hoped  that  the  bill  we  would  be 
called  to  act  upon  would  be  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  one  that  is  before  us. 
While  the  bill  does  deal  with  many  areas 
of  tax  avoidance.  I  believe  that  many  of 
the  "loopholes"  are  only  made  smaller 
rather  than  closed. 

In  addition,  I  find  that  the  continua- 
tion of  the  surtax  for  the  first  6  months 
of  next  year  to  be  highly  questionable. 
I  have  voted  against  this  inequitable  tax 
at  every  opportunity  and  would  do  so 
again  if  I  had  the  opportunity. 

I  know  that  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  have  worked  dili- 
gently in  bringing  this  tax  reform  bill  be- 
fore the  House  and  for  this  they  are  to 
be  commended.  I  am  sure  that  each  of 
the  members  of  that  committee  believe 
this  is  an  equitable  way  to  allot  the  bur- 
den of  raising  revenue. 

It  is  a  broad  and  complex  bill  and  con- 
sequently, it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how 
problems  arise.  Of  course,  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  some  tax  relief  is  finally  be- 
ing given  to  the  low-  and  middle- income 
wage  earners,  but  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  one  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  which  could  have  the  ef- 
fect of  hurting  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  Nation  is 
witnessing  a  dangerous  decline  in  home 
construction  and  the  shortage  of  hous- 
ing credit  is  reaching  crisis  proportions. 
At  no  time  in  my  memory  has  the  home 
buyer  had  so  much  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing home  financing  and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  social  and  environmental 
needs  of  the  American  people. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  mortgage 
loans  of  savings  and  loan  associations 
are  at  the  current  rate  and  yet  they  must 
pay  dividends  at  the  current  rate — so  the 
difference  between  their  income  on  mort- 
gage loans  and  the  cost  of  money  makes 
it  most  difficult  for  them  to  supply  the 
money  needed  for  housing. 

Therefore,  I  was  greatly  concerned  to 
learn  that   this  tax  reform  bill  would 


worsen  the  situation  by  imposing  addi- 
tional taxes  on  the  Nation's  savings  and 
loan  associations  who  are  by  far  the 
largest  providers  of  home  mortgages. 
Surely  it  is  pennywise  and  pound  fool- 
ish to  impose  additional  expenses  at  this 
time — on  the  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions who  we  look  to  for  the  bulk  of  our 
home  loans. 

I  appreciate  the  desire  to  treat  all  fi- 
nancial institutions  in  a  like  manner,  but 
I  hope  that  the  tax  bill  that  is  eventually 
enacted  will  not  contain  a  heavier  tax 
load  on  the  hard  pressed  thrift  and  home 
financing  industry  so  they  may  continue 
in  the  struggle  to  meet  our  housing  goals. 
Tax  equity  is  indeed  important — pro- 
vided we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  net 
effect  upon  the  important  national  goals 
established  by  this  Congress. 

It  is  also  my  fervent  hope  that  the 
bill  finally  enacted  into  law  will  delete 
the  surtax  extension  pnd  will  be  more 
comprehensive  in  closing  the  areas  of 
tax  avoidance. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  13270,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969,  which  represents  a  land- 
mark in  tax  legislation.  This  bill  is  a  re- 
sult of  steady,  determined  effort  by  my 
colleagues  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  an  outstanding  display  of 
legislative  skill  by  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Mills),  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
iMr.  Byrnes). 

H.R.  13270  is  a  response  to  the  de- 
mands of  millions  of  Americans  for  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  Na- 
tion's tax  burden.  It  is  a  dii-ect  response 
by  the  Congress — without  the  prodding 
of  the  executive  branch.  It  is  an  imagi- 
native and  meaningful  reform  bill  which 
makes  a  significant  start  toward  the  goal 
of  fairness  and  equity  in  our  tax  laws. 
The  legislation  before  the  House  to- 
day falls  into  three  separate  categories: 
tax  reform,  tax  relief,  and  economic  con- 
trols. 

TAX    REFORM 

The  first  category  is  reform — the  effort 
to  close  loopholes  which  have  given 
some  wealthy  individuals  or  large  cor- 
porations the  legal  method  of  avoid- 
ing their  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden. 
These  are  the  special  interest  groups 
which  have  carved  out  their  own  spheres 
of  influence,  their  own  shelters  from 
taxation.  Some  of  these  loopholes  have 
been  around  for  many  years.  Many 
thought  they  had  become  permanent, 
that  they  would  never  be  touched  by 
Congress  because  of  the  special  Interests 
which  called  for  their  preservation. 

Perhaps  the  only  reason  we  have  this 
comprehensive  package  of  tax  reform 
provisions  is  the  outcry  from  enraged 
taxpayers  who  simply  have  reached  the 
point  where  Federal.  State,  and  nu- 
merous local  taxes  have  created  a  severe 
hardship  requiring  immediate  relief. 
With  inflation,  with  an  economy  shaken 
by  a  seemingly  endless  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  a  tax  surcharge,  all  hitting  the 
middle  and  low  income  taxpayer  at  once, 
the  time  for  tax  reform  is  ripe. 

In  addition  to  the  cry  for  relief  from 
the  cumulative  burden  of  income  taxes, 
property,  sales,  school  and  other  taxes, 
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the  middle  Income  taxpayer  suddenly 
realized  he  was  being  treated  unfairly. 
The  man  earning  $5,000  to  $25,000  a 
year  was  being  askjed  to  pay  more  and 
more  taxes,  while  i55  Americans  eam- 

id  no  tax  at  all. 

n  Ways  and  Means 
has  heard  the  views  of  witnesses  from 
across  the  country  ^nd  we  have  felt  the 

ins  who  want  to  see 

Istributed  in  a  more 
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ing  over  $200,000  ps 
The  Committee 


pulse  of  irrate  citi 
the  tax  burden  re 
equitable  manner. 

The  reform  provisions  of  H.R.  13270 
have  been  carefully]  drafted  after  weeks 
of  testimony.  All  loobholes  have  not  been 
plugged,  but  many  [have  been  partially 
closed.  Of  course,  all  of  us  cannot  agree 
with  every  word  iri  this  bUl;  however, 
as  a  package.  I  am  Iproud  that  we  have 
taken  this  great  stiep  forward  on  the 
road  to  real  tax  refoim. 

In  the  meantime.  J  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  H.R.  132*0  and  its  approach 
to  meaningful  refori  i.  Some  of  the  most 
important  sections  en  loophole  plugging 
are  these: 

Private  foundatioi  s  would  pay  a  V'i- 
percent  tax  on  net  investment  income 
In  addition,  tighter  restrictions  on 
foundation  activitie!  include  a  ban  on 
political  eflforts,  a  prohibition  against 
self-dealing  between  the  donor  and  the 
foundation,  a  ceilimt  of  20  percent  on 
corporate  stock  ownership  by  a  founda- 
tion and  donor:  and  a  variety  of  new 
penalties  for  violatio  is  of  these  controls. 
Tax-exempt  orga  lizations  such  as 
churches  and  social  clubs  would  be 
subject  to  taxation  Dn  unrelated  busi- 
ness income. 

The  ceiling  on  charitable  contribu- 
tions would  be  increised  from  30  to  50 
percent  of  income,  I  ut  the  special  un- 
limited contribution  would  be  phased 
out  by  1975.  The  deiiuction  o:  gifts  of 
property  would  be  limited  to  the  original 
cost  unless  a  tax  is  p  lid  on  the  appreci- 
ated value. 

The  capital  gains  h^  )lding  period  would 
be  increased  from  6  months  to  1  year 
and  the  25-percent  <  eiling  abolished. 

The  oil  depletion  allowance  would  be 
reduced  from  27 '2  lo  20  percent  and 
other  depletion  allovances  reduced  on 
a  pro  rata  basis. 

Accelerated  real  estate  depreciation 
would  be  lowered  from  200  to  150  per- 
cent for  new.  nonre;  idential  buildings, 
and  to  straight  line  schedules  for  old! 
nonresidential  buildings  acquired  after 
July  24, 1969. 

A  minimum  tax  pro  dsion  would  assure 
that  no  individual  es<  apes  any  taxation 
by  combining  tax  shelters.  Under  this 
Ijoiitation  on  tax  pnferences.  a  tax  is 
imposed  on  one- half  ttie  amount  of  tax- 
free  income  which  eaceeds  taxable  in- 
come. Tax-free  income,  for  purposes  of 
the  minimum  tax,  in;ludes  interest  on 
State  and  municipal  bonds,  the  non- 
taxed  half  of  capital  gains,  losses  from 
farms  not  operated  fcr  profit,  excess  of 
rapid  over  straight  line  depreciation, 
and  untaxed  appreciation  on  property 
donated  to  charity.  The  minimum  tax 
does  not  apply  to  ta  {payers  with  less 
than  $10,000  in  tax-f-ee  income. 

In  addition  to  the  m  inimum  tax,  there 
is  a  provision  which  allocates  deduc- 
tions between  taxable  income  and  tax- 
free  income. 


Other  reforms  include  dianges  In 
treatment  of  farm  losses,  foreign  tax 
credits,  stock  options,  deferred  compen- 
sation, income  averaging  multiple  corfKJ- 
ratlons,  corporate  acquisitions,  taxes  on 
financial  institutions,  and  many  others. 

This  is  a  truly  broad  list  of  reforms 
and  I  believe  we  can  be  proud  of  the 
package  being  presented  and  debated 
here  today.  By  approving  this  reform 
bill,  we  will  be  saying  that  our  Nation's 
tax  policy  is  equal  treatment  and  a  fair 
distribution  of  the  burden. 


some  contribution  to  drafting  this  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
Sunday  in  church  the  Ctospel  related  to 
the  story  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  tax 
gatherer.  The  tax  gatherer  humbly  used 
the  words: 

Oh  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner. 


TAX    RELIET 

With  the  great  expression  of  concern 
over  the  unfairness  of  our  tax  laws  and 
the  warnings  of  a  potential  taxpayers 
revolt,  there  was  some  confusion  between 
tax  reform  and  tax  relief.  We  have  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  closing  tax  loop- 
holes which  aid  the  wealthy  and  dis- 
criminate against  middle-  and  low-in- 
come taxpayers.  But  closing  loopholes 
does  not  reduce  the  tax  burden  of  the 
middle-  and  low-income  family. 

H.R.  13270  has.  however,  provided  a 
measure  of  tax  relief,  and,  at  least,  we 
have  combined  tax  relief  with  tax  reform 
in  this  legislation.  This  is  what  I  have 
advocated  all  along. 

First,  the  biU  provides  an  allowance 
for  low-income  families  of  up  to  $1,100. 
which  will  remove  from  the  tax  rolls 
families  with  incomes  below  the  poverty 
level. 

Second,  the  bill  increases  the  maxi- 
mum standard  deduction  from  10  per- 
cent or  $1,000  to  15  percent  or  $2,000. 
This  is  effective  in  three  steps  beginning 
in  1970.  The  increase  will  help  a  large 
number  of  middle-income  taxpayers. 

Third,  I  am  delighted  that  an  addi- 
tional $2.4  billion  in  tax  cuts  has  been 
added  to  the  bill,  which  will  provide  at 
least  a  5-percent  tax  reduction  for  mid- 
dle-income taxpayers. 

Fourth,  tax  rates  on  incomes  of  single 
persons.  35  years  of  age  and  over,  will 
be  reduced  to  correspond  with  ''head  of 
household"  rates. 

While  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
bring  real  tax  relief  to  the  hard  pressed 
middle-income  taxpayers,  we  have  made 
a  significant  start  in  that  direction  by 
including  these  provisions  in  HJl.  13270. 

ECONOMIC  CONTROLS 

The  final  category  of  provisions  in  H.R. 
13270  relate  to  restraints  or  controls  on 
inflation  and  the  economy. 

First,  the  bill  further  extends  the  sur- 
charge by  imposing  a  5-percent  surtax 
from  January  1  to  June  30,  1970.  In  ad- 
dition, the  7-percent  investment  credit 
is  repealed  and  excise  taxes  on  automo- 
biles and  telephone  service  are  con- 
tinued. 

I  have  opposed  the  surtax  since  it  was 
first  proposed.  My  opposition  has  been 
based  not  only  on  my  belief  that  tax 
reform  should  be  enacted  first,  but  also 
because  I  was  not  convinced  the  sur- 
charge would  curb  infiation. 

The  provisions  on  reform  and  the  com- 
mitment to  tax  relief  incorporated  in 
H.R.  13270  make  this  tax  package  more 
acceptable.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  bill 
is  an  important  package  of  amendments 
which  strive  for  fairness  and  a  realistic 
measure  of  relief  for  the  American  tax- 
payers. I  am  proud  to  serre  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  to  have  made 


I  am  sure  that  this  ancient  sentiment 
is  still  relevant  today,  especially  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  pay  the  taxes. 

For  over  2  years  now  I  have  cam- 
paigned for  meaningful  reform  of  our 
present  Federal  income  tax  system.  This 
system  today  is  replete  with  gross  unfair- 
ness. It  permits,  for  instance,  155  persons 
who  earned  in  excess  of  $200,000  in  1967 
to  pay  no  taxes.  It  permitted  21  persons 
who  earned  over  $1,000,000  to  pay  no 
taxes.  It  permitted  one  person  who 
earned  $23,000,000  to  pay  no  taxes. 

Despite  these  glaring  inequities  it  was 
obvious  that  we  who  favor  tax  reform 
were  fighting  an  uphill  battle.  But  then 
President  Nixon  asked  for  an  extension 
of  the  10-percent  surcharge.  This  was 
our  opportunity.  We  insisted  that  we 
would  not  vote  for  the  surcharge  unless 
it  was  accompanied  by  meaningful  and 
comprehensive  tax  reform.  I  believe  we 
have  just  about  won  this  fight. 

While  the  bill  before  us  is  not  an  ideal 
tax  reform  measure,  it  does  plug  or  at 
least  narrow  many  of  the  gapin?  loop- 
holes in  the  present  tax  system.  For  in- 
stance, it  stops  unlimited  charitable  con- 
tributions; requires  that  civil  leagues,  so- 
cial welfare  societies  and  the  like  institu- 
tions pay  taxes  on  income  from  busi- 
nesses not  related  to  their  work;  it  re- 
moves the  25-percent  ceiling  on  taxes 
from  capital  gains  and  extends  the  hold- 
ing period  of  capital  assets  to  1  year;  it 
removes  double  depreciation  on  indus- 
trial and  commercial  real  estate;  it  re- 
quires that  presently  tax-free  founda- 
tions be  taxed;  it  cuts  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  from  27  to  20  percent;  and  it 
establishes  a  minimum  tax  so  that  every- 
one, no  matter  what  new  loopholes  they 
may  discover,  will  pay  taxes  on  at  least 
50  percent  of  their  income. 

By  closing  the  loopholes  and  through 
growth  in  our  economy,  we  will  generate 
about   $7   billion   dollars   in    additional 
revenue.  This  amount  will  be  given  back 
to  the  average  taxpayer.  So  that  if  one's 
income  is  between  $3  000  and  $5,000,  his 
taxes  wiU  be  reduced  about  27  percent. 
If   his   income   is   between   $5,000    and 
$7,000.  his   taxes  will  be  cut  about   12 
percent.  If  his  income  is  about  $7,000. 
his  taxes  will  be  cut   about  5  percent. 
These    reductions,    in    addition    to    the 
scheduled  removal  of  the  10-percent  sur- 
charge, will  represent  a  significant  tax 
cut  for  the  average  middle-income  tax- 
payer in  the  United  States.  While  I  am 
not  completely  satisfied,  I  am  the  first 
to  recognize  that  the  legislative  process 
requires  compromise.  I  am  hopeful  that 
in  future  years  we  can  continue  the  tax 
reform  process.  And,  I  do  believe  that  we 
will  help  snatch  the  middle-income  tax- 
payer from  the  treadmill  on  which  he 
now  rides  where  inflation  and  taxes  out- 
distance wage  and  salary  increases. 
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Having  Just  about  completed  this 
measure  in  the  House,  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  turn  now  to  other  priority  chal- 
lenges for  that  is  the  need  to  reduce 
wasteful  defense  spending  and  divert 
more  revenue  into  such  critical  domestic 
areas  as  the  war  on  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, the  war  on  crime,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  wildlife  and  our  great  natural 
resources. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  in  favor  of  'H.R.  13270, 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  gives  me  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  and  accomplish- 
ment. 

I  say  this  with  full  knowledge  that 
extension  of  the  surtax  which  I  strongly 
opposed,  has  been  packaged  into  this 
legislation.  If  I  continued  to  maintain 
my  opposition  to  the  surtax  at  this  time, 
it  would  mean  that  I  would  have  to  vote 
against  all  other  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation which  is  so  beneficial  to  millions 
of  middle-class  Americans. 

I  consider  the  surtax  an  onerous  tax 
which  has  not  accomplished  its  purpose 
of  curbing  infiation.  Without  accom- 
panying tax  relief  and  tax  reform,  the 
surtax  alone  would  have  been  totally 
unfair  to  middle-income  wage  earners 
who  have  traditionally  paid  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  taxes. 

But  now.  without  prodding  from  the 
executive  branch,  we  have  taken  im- 
portant strides  toward  the  goal  of  tax 
justice.  E\'en  the  surtax  itself  has  been 
modified  with  a  provision  calling  for  a  re- 
duction from  10  to  5  percent  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  abolishment  scheduled 
for  June  of  next  year. 

Therefore,  we  have  not  thrust  an  ex- 
tension of  the  surtax  alone  into  already 
inequitable  tax  laws.  Instead,  we  have 
demonstrated  a  vivid  sense  of  fair  play 
by  imdertaking  some  measures  for  mean- 
ingful tax  reform  and  tax  relief.  For 
that,  I  must  acknowledge  the  determined 
efforts  and  skill  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  which  has 
the  distinguished  Mr.  Mills  as  its  chair- 
man. 

I  am  also  understandably  pleased  to 
find  that  some  of  the  provisions  for  tax 
reform  and  tax  relief  which  I  have  ad- 
vocated are  a  part  of  this  important 
legislation. 

I.',  the  area  of  tax  relief,  I  am  especially 
delighted  that  the  following  measures 
were  incorporated: 

An  increase  in  the  maximum  standard 
deduction  from  10  percent,  or  $1,000 
to  15  percent,  or  $2,000.  This  will  help 
many  middle-income  taxpayers  and  be- 
comes effective  in  three  steps  beginning 
in  1970. 

An  additional  $2.4  billion  in  tax  cuts 
■which  will  provide  at  least  a  5-percent 
tax  reduction  for  middle-income  tax- 
payers. 

An  allowance  for  low-income  families 
of  up  to  $1,100,  which  will  remove  from 
the  tax  rolls  families  with  incomes  be- 
low the  poverty  level. 

A  reduction  in  tax  rates  of  single  per- 
sons, 35  years  of  age  and  over,  which 
•will  correspond  with  "head  of  household" 
rates. 


In  the  area  of  tax  reform,  we  have  be- 
gim  the  process  of  closing  loopholes 
which  have  enabled  wealthy  individuals 
and  large  corporations  to  avoid  their  fair 
share  of  taxes.  I  have  been  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  fact  that  struggling 
middle-income  wage  earners  have  been 
paying  more  and  more  taxes  over  the 
years  while  wealthy  individuals  have  en- 
joyed less  and  less  taxation.  It  is  shock- 
ing, if  not  scandalous,  to  find  that  155 
Americans  who  earned  more  than 
$200,000  last  year,  paid  no  taxes  whatso- 
ever. 

I  believe  the  following  tax  reform  pro- 
visions are  most  significant  because  they 
show  clearly  that  we  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction: 

A  reduction  in  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance from  271/2  to  20  percent. 

A  7V2-percent  tax  on  the  net  invest- 
ment income  of  private  foundations. 

Generally  tighter  restrictions  on  foun- 
dation activities  including  a  ban  on  po- 
litical efforts  and  self-dealing  between 
the  donor  and  the  foundation,  a  ceiling 
of  20  percent  on  corporate  stock  owner- 
ship by  a  foundation  and  donor,  and  a 
variety  of  new  penalties  for  violations 
of  these  controls. 

The  phasing  out  of  the  special  un- 
limited charitable  contributions  by  1975, 
but  increasing  the  ceiling  on  charitable 
contributions  from  30  to  50  percent. 

Increasing  the  capital  gains  holding 
period  from  6  months  to  1  year,  along 
with  abolishment  of  the  25-percent 
ceiling. 

The  lowering  of  accelerated  real  es- 
tate depreciation  from  200  to  150  per- 
cent for  nonresidential  buildings,  and  the 
establishment  of  straight-line  schedules 
for  old  nonresidential  buildings  acquired 
after  July  24,  1969. 

Safeguards  to  insure  that  no  individual 
escapes  taxation  by  combing  tax  shelters. 
New  measures  for  the  treatment  of 
farm  losses,  foreign  tax  credits,  stock  op- 
tions, deferred  compensation,  corporate 
acquisitions,  income  averaging  multiple 
corporations,  taxes  on  financial  institu- 
tions and  many  others. 

It  is  most  important  that  we  continue 
to  move  ahead  to  relieve  the  tax  burden 
for  middle-income  families.  Presently,  I 
am  satisfied  that  this  legislation  repre- 
sents a  sound  beginning — that  we  are,  at 
last,  correcting  some  of  the  injustices  of 
our  tax  laws. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
13270  now  before  this  House  is  in  re- 
sponse to  the  wishes  of  the  American 
people  that  we  examine  the  Federal  tax 
laws  of  oui-  country,  more  equitably  dis- 
tribute the  tax  burden,  and  give  special 
consideration  to  those  segments  in  our 
society  most  deserving  of  tax  relief.  The 
measure  refiects  the  efforts  of  both  this 
House  and  the  administration  to  arrive 
at  a  tax  reform  program  which  would  ac- 
complish these  worthwhile  objectives.  I 
think  this  tax  reform  bill  does,  and  be- 
cause of  this  I  recommend  its  passage. 

H.R.  13270  is  a  complex  measure  be- 
cause it  touches  upon  so  many  facets  of 
our  tax  structure,  which  is  multifartted 
and  extremely  complicated.  One  Tacet 


that  especially  interests  me  is  one  that 
has  not  received  too  much  attention,  but 
is  worthy  of  attention  for  the  tax  benefit 
it  gives  to  our  college  youth  and  their 
parents. 

Under  present  law,  those  whose  income 
is  at  or  near  the  official  poverty  income 
level  must  pay  Federal  taxes.  The  low- 
income  allowance  incorporated  in  this 
measure  was  primarily  designed  to  pro- 
vide these  citizens  with  tax  reUef.  The 
allowance,  fortunately,  goes  beyond  this 
necessary  reform:  it  provides  benefit  to 
another  class  of  taxpayers  who  are  in 
need  of  some  tax  relief.  These  are  our 
students,  upon  whom  the  future  of  this 
country  depends.  Under  present  law  the 
income  students  earn  in  summer  or  part- 
time  employment  is  often  taxed.  This 
increases  the  difficulty  of  students  and 
their  parents,  who  supplement  their  chil- 
dren's earnings  in  most  cases,  to  meet 
the  rising  costs  of  higher  education. 

Here  is  the  relief  HJl.  13270  provides 
these  students  and  parents:  the  low-in- 
come allowance  for  1970  excludes  from 
tax  $1,700  in  income.  In  addition,  by 
reason  of  the  phaseout  provisions,  it  re- 
duces taxes  for  adjusted  gross  income 
between  $1,700  and  $3,095.  After  1970. 
when  the  phaseout  provisions  are  elimi- 
nated, the  tax  reductions  by  reason  of  the 
allowance  will  apply  to  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes between  $1,700  and  $7,857  in  1971. 
In  1972  and  thereafter  it  will  apply  to 
adjusted  gross  incomes  between  $1,700 
and  $7,333. 

There  is  another  complementary  bene- 
fit here  that  illuminates  this  aspect.  The 
standard  deduction  after  adjusted  gross 
income  is  being  increased  from  10  to  15 
percent  over  a  3-year  period.  This  will 
result  in  a  great  benefit  to  those  who 
need  special  help.  Greater  overall  tax 
reduction  will  be  realized  in  1972  than 
in  1971  or  1970  because  of  the  increase 
in  standard  deductions  over  this  3-year 
period. 

This  is  not  the  only  good  aspect  of  the 
tax  reform  bill  now  imder  consideration. 
They  are  too  numerous  to  mention  in 
detail,  although  I  am  certain  that  other 
Members  of  the  House  will  wish  to  draw 
the  attention  of  all  to  other  essential 
portions  of  tliis  vital  bill.  For  my  part. 
I  am  convinced  that  H.R.  13270  contains 
necessary  tax  reforms  that  will  make  our 
Federal  tax  structure  more  representa- 
tive of  what  we  are  constantly  striving  to 
achieve  in  our  political  democracy — 
equitable  taxation  with  humanitarian 
relief  to  those  who  are  economically  dis- 
franchised during  temporary  periods  of 
their  lives.  I  should  hope  that  the  House 
will  act  favorably  and  promptly  upon  this 
vitally  important  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
vei-y  outset  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  and  able  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  Honorable  John 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  and,  indeed,  the 
entire  committee  for  the  forward  steps 
taken  in  closing  up  some  loopholes. 

Obviously,  there  is  need  for  further 
action  in  this  regard. 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  Is  the  last  phrase  of  the 
sentence  that  the  gentleman  read  from 
the  report  which  makes  it  certain  that 
there  is  no  negation  whatsoever  of  the 
language  which  is  in  the  bill.  The  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  refers  to  "any  activity 
which  is  carried  on  for  the  production 
of  income."  To  me,  the  language  "carried 
on  for  the  production  of  income"  has  a 
very  definite  meaning.  It  does  not  mean 
publishing  a  magazine  with  no  advertis- 
ing and  distributing  that  magazine  for 
free.  That  type  of  magazine  is  published 
as  a  source  of  public  information,  not 
for  the  production  of  income.  For  a  pub- 
lication to  be  considered  an  activity  ear- 
ned on  for  the  production  of  income  it 
must  be  contemplated  that  the  revenues 
from  advertising  in  the  publication  or 
the  revenues  from  sales  of  the  publica- 
tion, or  both,  will  result  in  income 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield  further,  I  believe 
the  very  phrase  the  gentlemen  reads  in 
the  report — "carried  on  for  the  pro- 
duction of  income"— accords  exactly 
with  the  language  in  the  bill.  It  is  this 
language  which  obviates  any  possibility 
that  the  intent  of  the  bill  to  treat  ad- 
vertising income  from  publications  as 
taxable  unrelated  business  income  could 
be  circumvented  by  the  consoUdation  of 
various  publications,  some  of  which 
are  carried  on  at  a  loss  and  some  of 
which   are  carried  on  at  a  profit 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  interpretation 
then  of  the  chairman  is  that  if  an  or- 
ganization would  place  one  ad  in  a 
publication  that  they  distributed  free  of 
charge  prior  to  this  act,  this  would  not 
be  interpreted  as  for  the  purpose  of 
income? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  could  not  possibly  so  in- 
terpret it.  I  doubt  that  anyone  could 
consider  a  publication  which  is  distrib- 
uted for  free  and  which  formerly  car- 
ried no  advertising  as  being  turned  into 
a  publication  carried  on  for  the  produc- 
tion of  income — merely  because  one  ad- 
vertisement was  placed  in  the  publi- 
cation. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Further,  the  organi- 
zation could  not  lump  this  into  any  loss 
or  any  other  activities? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  organization  would 
not    be    permitted    to    consolidate    the 
losses  of  a  publication  not  carried  on  for 
profit  with  the  income  from  other  pub- 
lications which  are  carried  on  for  the 
production  of  income,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  unrelated  business  income  arising 
from  those  other  publications.  Consoli- 
dation would  be  permitted  only  where 
each  publication  to  be  consolidated  was 
carried  on  for  the  production  of  income. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways    and    Means    clarify    this    point 
with  this  explanation  I  am  satisfied  that 
we  would  not  be  opening  up  a  new  loop- 
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hole   so   far   as   certain   nonprofit   or- 
ganizations are  concerned. 

Again,  I  thank  the  gentleman  and  I 
want  to  again  commend  the  gentleman 
for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  for  the  pur- 
pose of  addressing  an  inquiry  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  some  Internal 
Revenue  functionary  in  the  future  might 
not  be  confused  about  the  intent  of  the 
bill  to  which  our  distinguished  colleague 
has  addressed  himself,  I  would  like  to 
make  this  inquiry: 

When  a  taxpayer  elects  to  adopt  an 
accelerated  method  of  depreciation  a 
part  of  that  election  applies  to  all  exist- 
ing property  not  yet  depreciated  for  tax 
purposes.  This  existing  undepreciated 
property  would  then  be  depreciated  for 
tax  purposes  by  inclusion  in  all  subse- 
quent returns  for  the  life  of  the  property. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  be  sure, 
and  have  the  assurances  of  the  chair- 
man that  it  is  the  intent  in  this  bUl  that 
a  utility  taxpayer,  having  made  this  elec- 
tion, applied  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  permission  to  adopt  this 
method  of  accounting  and  having  re- 
ceived the  consent  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  yield  further  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  continue,  having  re- 
ceived the  consent  of  Internal  Revenue 
Service  prior  to — and  I  stress  the  words 
"prior  to" — prior  to  the  July  22.  1969. 
deadline,  that  the  utUity  would  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  the  accelerated  flow- 
through  method  of  depreciation  for  tax 
purposes  on  all  undepreciated  property 
both  existing  and  in  the  future. 

Could  the  chairman  advise  me  as  to 
the  intent  of  this  bill? 

Mr.    MILLS.    If    the    gentleman    will 
yield,  the  first  factor  that  must  be  ascer- 
tained is  the  type  of  depreciation  which 
the  company  claimed  for  its  various  types 
of  property  in  its  latest  Income  tax  retiu-n 
filed  prior  to  July  22,  1969.  The  second 
factor   to   be   ascertained   is   the   man- 
ner in  which  the  company  treated  the 
tax    deferral    from    the   use   of    accel- 
erated    depreciation.     This     is     deter- 
mined  by   reference   to   the   company's 
regulated     books     of     account     as     of 
July  22,  1969.  If  it  is  determined  in  this 
manner  that  the  company  was  flowing 
through  to  its  customers  the  tax  deferral 
benefits  of  accelerated  depreciation,  then 
the  company  not  only  is  permitted,  but 
in  fact  must,  continue  to  use  accelerated 
depreciation     and     continue     to     flow 
through  to  its  customers  the  tax  deferral 
benefits  both  on  existing  property  and 
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also  on  new  property  of  the  same  kind. 
There  is  only  one  way  the  company  can 
change  and  I  will  talk  about  that  in  a 
moment.  But,  in  answer  to  the  question 
propounded  by  the  gentleman  from  Utah, 
the  answer  is  "Yes" — the  company  can 
continue  on  accelerated  depreciation  and 
flow  through  both  on  existing  property 
and  on  new  property  of  the  same  kind. 
In  fact,  as  I  mentioned,  there  is  only  one 
way  that  a  company  in  this  situation  can 
change  from  accelerated  depreciation 
and  flow  through. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  yield  further  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  To  continue,  the  only 
way  the  company  can  go  ofif  accelerated 
depreciation  and  flow  through  is  by 
securing  the  permission  of  the  appro- 
priate regulatory  agency  for  a  change. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  for  the  lan- 
guage on  the  same  page  which  I  think 
helps  clarify  the  intent  of  the  committee 
bill;  namely,  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  committee  to  prevent  avoidance  of 
unrelated  income  tax  liability. 

Mr.  Chairman  again  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mills),  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
for  a  job  well  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again 
expired. 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  13270. 
This  legislation  proposes  the  most  com- 
prehensive reform  of  our  Federal  income 
tax  law  since  1954,  and  possibly  since  its 
original  enactment  in  1913.  All  of  the 
Members  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  to 
be  commended  for  the  prodigious  effort 
that  they  made  in  producing  this  monu- 
mental piece  of  legislation.  The  com- 
mittee began  holding  hearings  on  com- 
prehensive tax  reform  over  5  months 
ago — on  February  18  of  this  year.  During 
these  hearings,  the  committee  received 
testimony  from  365  witnesses  on  17 
major  areas  of  tax  reform,  compiling  a 
hearing  record  that  comprises  15  large 
volumes. 

During  the  past  3  months,  the  commit- 
tee has  been  faithfully  meeting  during 
long  hours  of  executive  sessions  to  pro- 
duce this  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  bill  this 
broad  could  not  have  been  produced 
without  the  cooperation  of  each  and 
every  Member.  It  could  not  have  been 
produced  without  the  full  cooperation 
and  extraordinary  effort  of  the  staffs  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  House  Legislative 
Counsel,  and  the  Treasury  Department. 
It  has  been  a  privilege  and  a  responsi- 
bility to  play  a  role  in  developing  this 
historic  piece  of  legislation  which  I  rec- 
ommend to  the  House  today. 

Nearly  every  major  area  of  our  Fed- 
eral income  tax  law  is  amended  by  this 
legislation.  The  bill  is  over  360  pages  long, 


and  the  committee  report  Is  published 
in  two  sections.  Among  the  comprehen- 
sive reforms  recommended  are  changes 
in  the  tax  rates  governing  exempt  orga- 
nizations, charitable  contributions,  farm 
losses,  capital  gains  and  losses,  corporate 
mergers,  foreign  taxation,  financial  in- 
stitutions, depreciation.  State  and  local 
bonds,  deferred  compensation,  restricted 
stock  options,  and  subchapter  S  corpora- 
tions, as  well  as  various  other  provisions 
of  our  corporate  tax  laws. 

The  bill  also  extends  the  surtax  at 
5  percent  for  the  last  half  of  fiscal  1970, 
delays  the  phaseout  of  the  automobile 
and  communication  excise  taxes,  and 
terminates  the  investment  credit.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  presumptuous  of  me 
to  attempt  to  explain  the  various  provi- 
visions  in  any  detail.  The  committee  re- 
port deals  with  these  issues  in  detail,  and 
the  chairman's  excellent  statement  pro- 
vides the  general  contours. 

However,  I  do  want  to  discuss  the  as- 
pects of  this  legislation  that  give  it  a  dis- 
tinctive stamp.  While  a  general  rundown 
of  the  sweeping  provisions  of  this  bill  in- 
dicate its  comprehensive  scope,  this  fails 
to  tell  the  whole  story.  Probably  the  most 
significant  fact  about  this  bill  is  that  it 
indicates  a  new  philosophy  for  our  tax 
laws,  and  reorders  the  relative  priorities. 
Various  provisions  that  the  committee 
has  reviewed — whether  they  be  acceler- 
ated depreciation  on  real  estate,  taxa- 
tion of  natural  resources,  tax  rules  re- 
lating to  charitable  contributions  and 
private  philanthropy,  capital  gains  and 
losses,  or  some  other  provision — were 
added  to  our  tax  laws  during  its  one-half 
century  of  existence  with  the  initial  pur- 
pose of  providing  economic  incentives. 
These  economic  incentives  were  impor- 
tant when  these  provisions  were  enacted 
and  in  many  cases  continue  to  be  of  real 
importance  today. 

If  the  committee  was  beginning  ad 
initio,  with  a  clean  slate,  tax  reform 
might  have  been  the  simple  task  that 
some  uninformed  individuals  depicted. 
Instead,  these  incentives  are  built  into 
our  economy  and  have  a  significant  im- 
pact on  our  economy — from  the  alloca- 
tion of  capital  to  the  price  of  impor- 
tant commodities  that  our  consumers 
buy.  They  have  a  history  and  life  of  their 
own,  and  are  interwoven  into  our  social 
and  economic  fabric.  Alterating  the 
framework  of  these  incentives  neces- 
sarily involved  the  danger  of  inflicting 
damaging  tears  in  the  fabric. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  was 
also  confronted  with  widespread  dissat- 
isfaction among  American  taxpayers 
with  our  present  tax  structure.  The 
knowledge  that  some  wealthy  citizens 
were  able  to  utilize  various  provisions  of 
our  tax  law  to  avoid  paying  any  income 
tax  disturbed  the  average  taxpayer  and 
impaired  his  confidence  in  the  fairness 
of  our  tax  system.  Our  tax  system  is  a 
self-assessment  system.  The  confidence 
of  the  American  people  in  the  basic  in- 
tegrity of  this  system  is  indispensable  if 
we  are  to  finance  our  democratic  form 
of  government  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  our  democratic  principles. 

This  paramount  need  was  a  pervasive 
infiuence  during  the  committee's  deliber- 
ations on  tax  reform.  The  need  for  this 
confidence   required   the   committee   to 


balance  the  need  for  various  Incentives 
in  the  tax  law  against  the  need  for  tax 
equity.  The  committee  was  therefore  con- 
fronted with  both  theoretical  and  a  prac- 
tical problem.  The  theoretical  problem 
required  the  committee  to  implement  the 
need  for  tax  equity  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  preserving  maximum  incen- 
tives for  various  activities  that  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  informed  us  were 
essential  to  our  national  goal — prime  ex- 
amples being  the  need  to  build  residential 
housing  and  to  develop  our  natural  re- 
sources. In  resolving  these  apparently 
conflicting  goals  the  committee  was  con- 
fronted with  the  practical  problems  rep- 
resented by  the  existing  tax  structure — a 
hodgepodge  of  provisions  that  grew  like 
Topsy  added  during  the  last  half  century 
and  its  intricate  relationship  to  our  social 
and  economic  structure. 

The  committee  resolved  this  dilemma 
by  using  a  two-pronged  approach.  First, 
it  enacted  reforms  in  the  specific  pro- 
visions that  have  permitted  some  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  to  pay  taxes  at 
a  rate  significantly  less  than  others 
similarly  situated.  The  committee's  bill 
directly  amends  the  tax  laws  relating  to 
private  foundations,  charitable  contri- 
butions, natural  resources,  accelerated 
depreciation  of  real  estate,  municipal 
bonds,  capital  gains,  and  farm  losses.  The 
tax  rules  governing  these  provisions  were 
generally  made  less  favorable,  but  in 
order  to  miniinize  disruption  of  existing 
economic  relationships,  the  committee 
was  very  careful  in  reducing  these  bene- 
fits, both  as  to  the  manner  of  the  changes 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  changes. 

Second,  the  committee  utilized  two  new 
devices  that  it  developed  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation.  The  provisions 
are  the  so-called  LTP — the  limit  on  tax 
preferences — and  the  new  requirements 
for  allocating  deductible  expenses  be- 
tween tax-exempt  income  and  taxable 
income.  These  de\1ces  limit  the  benefits 
an  individual  can  derive  from  tax  pref- 
erences— tax-free  interest,  capital  gains, 
gifts  of  appreciated  property,  acceler- 
ated depreciation,  farm  losses,  and  in 
the  provisions  requiring  allocation,  per- 
centage depletion,  and  intangible  drill- 
ing expenses. 

The  limit  on  tax  preferences  simply 
requires  that  an  individual  include  in 
his  income  preferred  income  that  is  in 
excess  of  $10,000  and  represents  more 
than  one-half  of  his  adjusted  gross  in- 
come. This  income  would  then  be  taxed 
at  his  ordinary  tax  rate. 

The  requirement  for  allocating  deduc- 
tions recognizes  that  business  and  in- 
vestment expenses  incurred  to  produce 
income  are  generally  attributable  to  both 
taxable  income  and  tax-exempt  Income. 
The  committee's  bill  lequires  individuals 
who  have  tax-preferred  income  in  excess 
of  $10,000  to  allocate  their  deductions 
between  tax-exempt  and  taxable  income. 

Tliis  two-pronged  approach  is  both 
comprehensive  In  scope  and  carefully 
integrated  to  achieve  maximum  tax  re- 
form with  minimum  disruption  to  exist- 
ing economic  and  social  relationships.  By 
subjecting  neaily  all  the  tax  preferred 
items  to  both  the  limited  tax  preference 
and  the  allocation  of   deductions,  the 
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relative  attractive;  less  of  Investments  in 
these  various  actli  itles  was  subjected  to 
minimal  dlsturba:  ice.  Additionally,  by 
using  this  approach  to  curtail  tax  abuses 
by  wealthy  individuals,  the  committee 
was  able  to  careful  y  taUor  direct  amend- 
ments of  these  provisions — both  in  man- 
ner and  magnitude — to  minimize  dis- 
ruption of  existing  economic  and  social 
relationships.         ] 

The  manner  of  these  changes  reflects 
the  careful  and  studious  consideration  of 
both  the  committfe  and  its  staffs.  For 
example,  in  the  aijea  of  farm  losses,  the 
committee  vas  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  preserving  a  cash  basis  of  account- 
ing for  farmers  In  order  to  simplify  their 
accounting  chores.  However,  it  was  clear 
that  individuals  with  large  nonfarm  in- 
comes were  utilizing  these  cash  account- 
ing rules  to  convert  ordinary  income, 
which  would  have  been  taxed  at  high 
rates,  into  capital  giins. 

The  approach  tlie  committee  utilized 
to  resolve  this  Is  uiique.  In  general,  de- 
ductions -in  excess  of  $25,000  by  indi- 
viduals with  large  nonfarm  incomes  will 
be  entered  in  an  "isxcess  deductions  ac- 
count." If  the  entries  in  this  account 
are  not  reduced  iD  the  future  by  farm 
income,  the  sale  of  farm  assets  will 
eventually  produce  ordinary  income  to 
the  extent  of  the  balance  in  the  excess 
deductions  account.  This  unique  ap- 
proach enabled  the  committee  to  curtail 
the  conversion  of  ordinary  income  into 
capital  gains  in  a  n  anner  that  preserved 
the  existing  features  of  the  law  that  are 
attractive  to  farmers. 

Additionally,  the  committee  included 
farm  losses  generated  by  cash  account- 
ing principles  in  thje  LTP  and  allocation 
of  deduction  proposal.  This  enabled  the 
committee  to  incluc  e  income  exemptions 
making  the  excess  deductions  account 
inapplicable  in  casits  not  lending  them- 
selves to  serious  tan  abuse. 

Prom  this  discussion,  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  committe;'s  two-pronged  ap- 
proach represents  ii  careful  attempt  to 
achieve  tax  equity  consistent  with 
achieving  other  national  goals.  While  the 
farm  loss  provision^  provide  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  care  the  committee  exercised 
in  all  areas  of  this  ftill,  I  realize  that  the 
committee  is  not  infallible  and  we  may 
have  taken  actioii  that  will  require 
changes  at  a  later  date.  But  this  is  in- 
herent in  any  fundamental  changes  like 
the  ones  we  are  considering  today,  and 
one  that  can  be  prorterly  handled  through 
legislative  oversighn. 

The  reforms  that  I  have  described 
have  introduced  mpre  equity  into  our 
tax  law  and  should  Instill  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people.  But  a  tax  law 
must  not  only  be  Suitable,  it  must  be 
understandable,  conkphance  with  its  pro- 
visions must  be  relatively  easy  for  citi- 
zens in  a  democracy!  and  the  burden  im- 
posed must  not  be  I  excessive.  In  all  of 


these  areas,  the  co| 
improvements. 
Our  tax  law  will 


littee's  bill  makes 

be  more  equitable, 
as  I  have  outlined  I  above.  Additionally, 
the  committee  made  the  law  more  un- 
derstandable to  tie  average  citizen, 
greatly  simplified  his  problems  of  com- 
pliance, and  reduce^  his  burden.  By  en- 
acting a  new  low-income  allowance  that 


will  be  added  to  the  minimum  standard 
deduction  contained  In  existing  law,  the 
committee  reduced  or  eliminated  the 
taxes  now  paid  on  a  total  of  12  million 
returns  at  or  near  the  poverty  level. 
Under  the  committee  bill,  a  family  of 
four  will  pay  no  taxes  up  to  $3,500.  The 
committee's  bill  reduces  the  taxes  paid 
by  those  with  income  under  $3,000  by 
64  percent.  Many  families  in  this  income 
tax  bracket  will  have  to  file  no  return. 
Those  that  do  will  And  compliance  a 
relatively  simple  matter. 

The  committee  liberalized  the  present 
standard  deduction,  which  is  limited  to 
the  lower  of  10  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
income  or  $1,000.  Over  the  next  3  years, 
the  committee  raised  this  deduction  to 
the  lower  of  15  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
income  or  $2,000.  When  the  standard  de- 
duction was  enacted  In  1944,  82.2  per- 
cent— nearly  four  out  of  five — of  the 
returns  filed  were  able  to  utilize  the 
standard  deduction  and  file  the  short 
form. 

This  simple  return  became  unavail- 
able to  a  large  number  of  these  individ- 
uals over  the  years  as  the  income  levels 
increased  dramatically  and  the  percent- 
age and  ceiling  on  the  standard  deduc- 
tion remained  the  same.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  1969,  only  58  percent  of  the  re- 
turns filed  will  be  able  to  take  the  stand- 
ard deduction. 

The  action  taken  by  the  committee  will 
substantially  reduce  the  gap  between  the 
standard  deduction  and  the  prevailing 
levels  of  income.  Nearly  34  million  re- 
turns will  benefit  from  this  provision, 
with  over  8  million  individuals  now  item- 
izing switching  to  the  standard  deduc- 
tion. The  number  of  taxpayers  using  the 
standard  deduction  will  Increase  from  58 
percent  to  nearly  70  percent.  Addition- 
ally, the  committee's  bill  includes  across- 
the-board  rate  reductions  that  will  guar- 
antee that  all  income  taxpayers  with  ad- 
justed gross  income  of  $100,000  and  less 
wUl  receive  a  tax  deduction  of  better 
than  5  percent.  Provisions  are  also  in- 
cluded that  would  limit  the  maximum 
tax  rate  applicable  to  earned  income  to 
50  percent. 

The  total  tax  reductions  provided  by 
all  of  the  relief  provisions  will,  when  the 
bill  is  fiilly  effective,  approach  nearly  $10 
billion,  substantially  reducing  the  tax 
burden  our  citizens  would  otherwise  be 
reqiured  to  bear. 

The  committee  has  tried  to  make  the 
law  fairer,  more  comprehensible,  and 
administratively  simpler  to  the  average 
citizen.  Given  the  problems  the  commit- 
tee was  confronted  with,  it  achieved  a 
remarkable  degree  of  success  through 
hard  work  and  careful  consideration.  It 
may  be  too  Utopian  to  expect  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  regard  taxes  as  a  "badge 
of  liberty,"  as  did  the  great  English 
economist,  Adam  Smith,  but  the  changes 
should  result  in  improved  taxpayer  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  our  tax  sys- 
tem which  provides  the  essential  reve- 
nues to  run  our  democratic  form  of 
government  function. 

Many  years  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  declared  that  he  liked 
to  pay  taxes  because  they  are  the  price 
of  civilization.  The  average  taxpayer 
may  not  be  as  enthused  as  Justice 
Holmes,  but  he  will  certainly  be  more 


willing  to  bear  his  fair  share  of  taxes 
knowing  that  civilization  places  a  high 
priority  on  a  "civilized"  tax  system.  This 
bill  should  convince  the  American  citi- 
zen that  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  have  established 
this  priority,  and  that  we  will  continue 
to  work  toward  achieving  this  difficult 
goal. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Prelinc- 

HUYSEN)  . 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  limited  time  available,  I  have 
tried  to  inform  myself  about  the  many 
complicated  changes  in  our  tax  structure 
represented  in  this  bill.  It  is  an  almost 
hopeless  task.  Copies  of  the  bill  itself, 
which  runs  to  368  pages,  and  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  which  has  226  pages  have 
only  been  available  to  Members  since 
Monday.  A  supplemental  report  of  143 
pages  was  made  available  yesterday. 
These  do  not  make  easy  reading.  To 
evaluate  the  significance  of  all  the  pro- 
posed changes  is  even  more  difBcult. 

The  6  hours  provided  for  debate  on 
this  bill  should  provide  at  least  some  of 
the  answers  needed  for  a  reasonable 
comprehension  of  these  recommenda- 
tions. Unfortimately,  however,  the  de- 
bate thus  far  has  been  far  from  illimii- 
nating.  Too  few  questions  have  been 
asked  and  little  has  been  provided  re- 
garding the  significance  of,  and  the 
reasons  for,  the  changes,  important  as 
they  are.  A  feeling  of  inevitability  is  ap- 
parent. There  is  a  feeling  that  this  whole 
business  is  too  complicated  to  understand, 
and  even  if  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions are  unwise  that  we  in  the  House 
could  do  nothing  about  them  anyway. 
This  is  most  unfortunate,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  detailed  discussions  are  needed, 
and  if  this  bill  has  weaknesses — and  I 
personally  think  it  has — they  should  be 
discussed  and  changes  should  be  sug- 
gested. 

Why  the  nish  to  dispose  of  this  bill, 
Mr.  Chairman?  Would  it  not  be  prudent 
to  give  Members — and  the  public,  too — 
reasonable  opportunity  to  digest  the  rec- 
ommendations? That  there  has  been  un- 
seemly haste  in  rushing  the  bill  to  the 
House  floor  is  not  arguable.  If  proof  were 
needed  that  we  are  being  stampeded,  we 
need  look  no  further  than  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee's  astounding  perform- 
ance 2  days  ago. 

Somehow  it  seems  that  some  7  million 
potential  beneficiaries  had  been  over- 
looked by  the  committee.  These  taxpay- 
ers, even  more  astonishingly,  were  in  the 
$7,000  to  $12,000  income  group.  Well,  the 
"misunderstanding"  which  caused  this 
substantial  group  to  be  neglected  was 
soon  corrected.  In  less  than  an  hour  a 
substantial  slice  of  pie  had  been  set  aside 
for  them — resulting  in  an  anticipated 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  some  $2.4  billion. 

What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  Congress — and  the  public — needs 
reasonable  time  to  digest  what  is  being 
recommended,  both  in  the  field  of  tax 
relief  and  tax  reform.  If  the  House  acts 
In  imdue  haste  this  week — and  the 
signs  are  clear  that  it  will — those  af- 
fected by  the  new  proposals  will  have 
had  literally  no  time  to  get  their  views 
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known  to  us.  Yet  a  vital  part  of  the  nor- 
mal legislative  process,  especially  in 
matters  of  consequence  such  as  tax  pol- 
icy, is  to  hear  from  those  who  will  be 
affected.  By  rushing  this  bill  through  we 
give  credence  to  those  who  argue  that  we 
fear  to  hear  from  home,  that  if  we  took 
more  time  we  might  lose  our  enthusi- 
asm for  at  least  some  of  these  far- 
reaching  recommendations. 

Speaking  about  the  views  of  those 
back  home,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  received  a 
letter  only  this  week  from  former  Gov. 
Robert  B.  Meyner  which  illustrates 
dramatically  how  little  is  known  about 
this  bill,  and  how  vast  is  the  ignorance 
of  citizens  who  might  be  expected  to  be 
well  informed. 

Mr.  Meyner,  currently  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  Governor  in  my  State,  be- 
lieves revision  of  the  Federal  tax  struc- 
ture may  "determine  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  many  vital  State  and  local  pro- 
grams." Tax  reform,  in  his  opinion, 
could  provide  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  "a  new  and  imposing"  Federal 
revenue-sharing  program  with  the 
States;  it  could  replenish  the  coffers  of 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs;  imple- 
ment medicaid  programs;  expand  State 
and  local  anticrime  programs;  and  give 
"new  financial  thrust"  for  the  problems 
of  the  cities. 

Mr.  Meyner's  views,  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  well  represent  the  excessive  expec- 
tations of  many  of  our  citizens — expec- 
tations that  they  will  receive  substantial 
tax  relief,  and  that  simultaneously  ma- 
jor new  sources  of  revenues  will  be  found 
to  finance,  and  expand,  a  vast  variety  of 
Federal  programs.  An  examination  of 
this  bill  does  not  lead  to  any  such  opti- 
mistic conclusions. 

It  has  been  said  repeatedly,  primarily 
by  members  of  the  committee,  that  there 
have  been  extensive  hearings  on  tax  re- 
form. No  one  denies  that.  But  the  spe- 
cific recommendations  now  being  made 
were  in  many  cases  never  discussed  so  we 
have  no  adequate  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  changes  by  those  who  know 
the  problem. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  changes 
can  be  made  in  the  Senate,  if  changes 
are  needed.  Indeed,  this  process  is  al- 
ready underway.  We  can  only  hope  that 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  the 
individual  Members  of  the  other  body, 
will  make  a  searching  evaluation  of  the 
recommendations  of  this  bill.  My  regret 
Is  that  there  must  be  such  heavy  reliance 
on  the  other  body  to  piovide  the  only 
meaningful  corrective  to  the  work  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

As  an  example  of  why  I  have  misgiv- 
ings, Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  refer  to  the 
proposals  affecting  foundations.  At  the 
outset  let  me  say  that  I  serve  as  an  offi- 
cer of  a  foimdation  myself.  Some  might 
claim  that  for  this  reason  I  have  some 
kind  of  confiict  of  interest  which  should 
keep  me  from  speaking.  Nonetheless,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  feel  compelled  to  express 
my  concern  at  the  restrictions  imposed. 

Why,  for  example,  should  we  impose 
a  7  la -percent  tax  on  the  investment  in- 
come of  a  foundation?  Why  does  not  the 
same  rationale,  whatever  it  may  be,  ap- 
ply to  the  investment  income  of  churches, 
colleges,  and  public  charities? 


When  questioned  on  these  points  yes- 
terday, the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  answered  that  he  felt 
a  difference  in  tax  treatment  was  justi- 
fied because  amounts  given  to  private 
foundations  are  usually  retained  in  the 
foundation,  with  only  the  income  usually 
being  spent. 

This  is  a  remarkable  response,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Perhaps  the  facts  actually 
show — and  I  wonder  what  the  evidence 
is — that  foundations  usually  retain  gifts 
made  to  them  and  dispose  only  of  income. 
But  is  retention  of  assets  by  a  founda- 
tion considered  undesirable?  If  it  is,  wiiy 
not  require  a  gradual  disposition  of  assets 
over  a  period  of  time?  And  how  does  a 
partial  tax  on  the  income  of  foundations 
affect  in  any  way  what  disposition  they 
make  of  the  assets  which  produce  that 
income? 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  com- 
pared this  7 ',2  percent  tax  on  the  income 
of  a  foundation  to  the  tax  which  a  cor- 
•  poration  must  pay  on  dividends  which  it 
receives  from  corporate  securities.  But 
what  relevance  has  the  method  of  tax- 
ing the  income  of  a  corporation  to  the 
income  of  a  foundation?  And  if  relevance 
can  be  found,  could  not  the  same  argu- 
ment be  applied  to  the  income  received 
by  a  church  or  a  hospital? 

As  a  final  point,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  attempted  to  justify  the  tax 
as  a  way  "to  convince  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  that  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  should  have  sufficient  man- 
power to  check  the  operations  of  these 
foimdations  with  regularity  to  see  that 
they  live  within  the  rules."  Tliis  argu- 
ment was  presented  in  the  committee  re- 
port— on  page  19 — where  the  tax  was  de- 
scribed as  "in  part  a  user  fee,"  presum- 
ably to  help  insure  the  needed  "vigorous 
and  extensive  administration." 

It  is  an  unusual  argument,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  taxes  must  be  levied  so  the 
taxpayer  can  be  adequately  supervised. 
If  more  adequate  supervision  is  needed, 
why  should  those  supervised  be  singled 
out  to  finance  the  costs?  On  that  theory 
the  level  of  taxation  for  various  classes 
of  taxpayers  should  be  adjusted  accord- 
ing to  the  difficulty  which  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  in  collecting 
revenues. 

If  approved,  this  7V2  percent  tax  will 
represent  a  basic  alteration  in  relations 
between  private,  nonprofit  groups  and 
the  Government.  It  would  be  the  first 
time  foimdations  have  been  taxed,  ff 
they  can  and  should  be  taxed,  could  not 
the  same  reasoning  apply  also  to  col- 
leges, churches,  private  schools,  hospi- 
tals, and  the  like?  May  not  a  tax,  once 
imposed,  be  raised  in  the  future?  Indeed, 
the  committee's  first  suggestion  of  a  5- 
percent  tax  has  already  been  abandoned, 
and  they  have  upped  the  ante  to  7' 2 
percent. 

The  real  burden  of  this  tax,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  be  borne  by  those  who  are 
recipients  of  benefits  from  foundations. 
It  is  in  effect  a  "sales  tax"  on  recipients, 
whether  they  be  hospitals,  churches, 
schools,  colleges,  or  students.  Instead  of 
having  $100  to  spend  for  reasons  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  determined 
to  be  useful  there  will  henceforth  be  only 
$92.50.  Though  described  as  "minimal," 


this  tax  represents  a  fundamental 
change  in  policy,  and  an  encroachment 
by  the  Government  on  the  private  sector. 

Some  Members,  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
not  have  seen  the  editorial  criticizing  the 
7 ',2  percent  tax  on  the  investment  in- 
come of  foundations  in  yesterday's  New 
York  Times: 

Preserving  the  Foundations 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee's 
shotgun  approach  to  the  tax-free  founda- 
tions would  buy  reform  at  a  very  high  social 
cost.  It  propcses  a  genuine — and  wholly  de- 
sirable— crackdown  on  the  self-dealing 
manipulations  of  foundations  that  are 
operated  as  vehicles  for  tax  avoidance.  But 
great  harm  would  come  from  the  new  tax 
and  other  restrictions  the  bill  would  impose 
upon  the  bona  fide  philanthropic  founda- 
tions which  enrich  American  life  with  ideas 
and  Innovative  social  programs. 

A  leading  case  in  point  Is  the  7.5  percent 
tax  that  would  be  levied  on  the  investment 
Income — dividends.  Interest,  rent  royalties 
and  capital  gains — realized  by  foundations. 
The  levy  Is  not  sufficiently  stlfT  to  discourage 
the  tax-dodgers,  but  It  would  put  a  dent  in 
the  useful  activities  of  worthier  foundations. 
About  two- thirds  9f  their  income  now  goes 
in  the  form  of  gifts  to  private  universities 
and  local  charities.  Hence,  what  the  Treas- 
ury realized  in  additional  revenues— probably 
not  more  than  $65  million  In  the  first  year — 
would  soon  be  offset  by  demands  for  new  or 
expanded  Federal  programs  in  the  same 
fields. 

Although  the  foundations  tax  is  described 
by  the  committee  as  a  "user  fee"  to  defray 
the  costs  of  more  vigorous  policing,  no  ma- 
chinery Is  proposed  or  funds  earmarked  for 
that  purpose.  A  preferable  alternative  would 
be  a  much  lower  special  registration  fee  for 
foundations,  the  proceeds  of  which  would 
support  a  special  supervisory  office  in  the 
Treasury  Department.  With  effective  super- 
vision of  the  foundations,  dollars  destined  for 
philanthropy  would  actually  get  where  they 
are  supposed  to  go. 

There  has  been  a  softening  of  some  of  the 
very  harsh  restrictions  that  the  committee 
originally  proposed  to  prevent  foundations 
from  engaging  In  political  activities.  The 
Southern  Regional  Council  is  specifically 
cited  in  the  committee  report  as  a  foundation 
that  may  continue  to  finance  vol;er  registra- 
tion drives.  But  a  number  of  ambiguous  and 
potentially  restrictive  provisions  remain  In 
the  bill. 

The  whole  title  dealing  with  tax-exempt 
organizations  should  be  sent  back  for  re- 
drafting. Its  passage  by  Congress  would  in- 
hibit creative  philanthropic  activities,  an 
essential  ingredient  of  a  pluralistic  society. 

In  today's  Wall  Street  Journal  there 
is  also  an  interesting  editorial,  which  fol- 
lows: 

Prom  Confusion  to  Chaos 

One  thing  can  be  said  with  certainty,  any- 
way, about  the  new  tax  bill.  It  was  born  in 
confusion,  and  if  it  is  passed  in  its  present 
form  it  will  spice  confusion  with  chaos. 

Beyond  that,  certainly  fades  even  among 
tax  experts  In  or  out  of  Government.  As  Ed- 
win S.  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  ruefully  put  It,  the  House  tax  "re- 
form" bill  might  better  be  known  as  "the 
lawyers  and  accountants  relief  act  of  1969." 

If  the  members  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  didn't  quite  know  what 
they  had  put  in  the  bill  when  they  approved 
it,  which  they  didn't,  and  if  the  Treasury 
Department  officials  aren't  quite  sure  yet 
what  some  of  it  says,  which  they  aren't,  pity 
the  poor  taxpayer  trying  to  figure  out  what 
has  been  done  him.  Or,  for  that  matter,  the 
newspapermen,  poor  wretches,  trying  to  ex- 
plain It  all  to  their  readers. 

What  happened,  in  case  >-ou  got  lost  In  the 
news,  was  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
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mlttee  approved  t  le  bill  laat  Friday  In  a  great 
rush    to    answer    the   clanK>r   for    "reform, 
which  Is  of  course  something  that  every- 
fcKxly's  for. 

Since  many  of  Its  provisions  had  been  an- 
nounced plecwnefel,  at  least  In  principle, 
there  was  a  general  understanding  that  the 
bin  would  help  the  low  Income  taxpayer 
and  soak  the  weilthy  taxpayer;  but  since 
many  of  the  provli  ilons  had  not  been  put  Into 
precise  language,  and  no  committee  report 
was  available,  thfcre  was  considerable  con- 
fusion as  to  whan  had  actually  been  done. 
In  a  tax  bill,  the  exact  words  are  more  Im- 
portant than  the  generalities. 

Indeed,  even  Clialrman  Mills,  one  of  the 
oldest  hands  in  tlie  taxing  business,  had  to 
confess  himself  (onfused.  On  Tuesday  he 
had  to  reassemble  his  committee  to  amend 
the  rate  schedule j  for  low  Income  taxpay- 
ers because  at  wh»t  Idr.  Mills  called  a  "mis- 
understanding." An  it  turned  out,  a  $2.4  bil- 
lion misunderstanding. 

So  dont  expect  from  us  this  morning  any 
definitive  explanation  on  what  it  all  means. 
A  siunmary  of  tlie  bill  was  finally  made 
available  this  we<lt  (minus,  of  course,  the 
changes  made  on  ^'uesday)  but  It  takes  time 
to  digest  228  pagei  of  tax  prose  and  another 
143  pages  of  "technical  explanation"  even 
If  ^ou"re_a  Philadelphia  lawyer. 

But  a  few  obser  rations  may  not  be  out  of 
order. 

One  Is  that  then  i  are  a  lot  of  happy  things 
proposed,  for  the  uture  If  not  the  present. 
By  the  end  of  1971!.  If  you  can  dream  so  far 
ahead,  the  general  tax  rates  will  be  reduced 
by  an  average  of  about  5%.  If  you're  In  the 
lowest  tax  bracket  the  exemptions  have  been 
Increased  so  that  ?ou  may  not  have  to  pay 
any  taxes  at  aU;  at  out  5.2  million  people  will 
be  removed  from  the  tax  rolls  entirely.  If 
you're  in  the  top  ax  bracket,  you  can  keep 
35 ^„  of  your  top  ea  nlngs  Instead  of  Just  30% 
as  at  present — ma;  be.  If  you  have  the  right 
kind  of  Income. 

Moreover,  if  you  sarn  your  own  Income — as 
dlstlngiilshed  from  those  lazy  fellows,  retired 
or  otherwise,  who  live  off  of  dividends  or 
savings  account  In  erest — your  top  tax  won't 
take  more  than  ha  If  of  what  you  earn. 

Another  observal  Ion  Is  that  It  Is  a  canard 
to  label  this  a  soak  -the-rlch  tax  bill.  In  spite 
of  Its  heraldel  proi  islons  for  a  minimum  tax 
aimed  at  the  rich.  Short  of  Castro  confisca- 
tion It's  hard  to  wiite  a  tax  bill  that  will  be 
more  than  an  incor  venience  to  Fords,  Rocke- 
fellers or  Kennedys . 

The  man  who  g«  ts  dunked  is  the  man  in 
the  middle,  the  c<  rporate  executive  or  the 
doctor    or    lawyer    who    may    have    no    real 
wealth  but  high  e  arnings  for  a  brief  span 
of  years.  That  is,    ;he  man  with  mixed  In- 
come, some  from  &  ilary,  some  from  savings; 
the  man  with  some  capital  gains  that  he  has 
been  counting  on   for  his  retirement  years. 
For  all  the  rules  c  n  such  things  as  deferred 
compensation,  stocl ;  options,  many  forms  of 
pension   plans   and    almost   everything   else 
on  which  the  retirement  plans  of  such  men 
might   be   based — all    these   rules   would   be 
changed.  Some  of  t  lese  changes  would  even 
penalize  those  alrei  idy  retired  who  planned 
in  good  faith  on  tlie  rules  at  the  time;  al- 
most  all   of   them   would   penalize   younger 
men   planning   now    for   retirement.   Hardly 
anybody  can  figure  3ut  yet  precisely  how  the 
new  rules  would  a£ect  particular  cases,  but 
it   is  clear   enough  that   the  punishment  is 
aimed  not  at  the  ri  ;h  but  at  the  successful. 
Yet  however  all  tt  is  may  affect  individuals, 
happily  or  otherwia:,  other  changes  are  sure 
to  have  far-reachinj  effects,  though  uncer- 
tain ones,  rippling  c  ut  through  the  economy. 
No  one,  for   example,   can   anticipate   the 
effects   of   the   new    treatment   proposed   on 
heretofore  tax  exemj  it  bonds  of  states,  munic- 
ipaUties,   school   boirds   and   the   like.    The 
uncertainty  Is  acknowledged  in  the  proposed 
provision  that  these  local  authorities  will  be 
eUglble  for  a  Fedei  a  subsidy  to  offset  th« 


effects — but  there  Is  a  sociological  and  polit- 
ical effect,  as  well  as  an  economic  one,  in 
forcing  them  to  go  hat  in  hand  to  Washing- 
ton. An  unmeasurable  effect. 

immeasurable  also  are  the  effects  of  pro- 
visions In  the  bill  which  would  revamp  the 
tax  treatment  of  charitable  contributions, 
stock  dividends,  the  handling  of  cwporate 
bonds  and  debentures,  depreciation  charges 
for  utility  firms,  cooperatives,  foundations, 
mviltlple  corporations.  Some  of  these  may  be 
worthy  reforms,  some  not.  The  point,  rather. 
Is  that  no  one  can  anticipate  now  what  un- 
expected, and  p>erhap«  untoward,  effects  all 
these  things  may  have  on  that  most  com- 
plicated of  mechanisms,  the  ecology  of  a 
complex  economy. 

Chairman  Mills  himself  admits  as  much. 
He  has  promised  that  bis  committee  will 
"later"  analyze  the  impact  of  the  bill  he  now 
proposes. 

Somehow  "later"  seems  not  quite  soon 
enough. 

During  the  debate  yesterday.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  also  expressed  concern  about 
the  proposed  changes  in  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  charitable  contributions.  I  asked 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  why  a  capital  gains  tax 
should  be  imposed  on  any  gift  of  tan- 
gible personal  property.  If  appreciated 
securities  can  be  given  to  a  museum 
without  tax,  for  example,  it  strikes  me 
as  unreasonable  that  a  work  of  art  given 
to  that  same  museum  should  be  taxed. 

The  answer  to  my  question  was  that 
paintings  and  other  art  objects  are  very 
hard  to  value.  Mr.  Mills  continued: 

As  a  result,  very  high  values  are  placed  on 
paintings  which  cost  the  person  very  little. 

To  begin  with  I  fail  to  see  why  high 
valuations  should  be  placed  on  paintings 
because  they  are  hard  to  value.  It  could 
more  logically  be  argued  that,  where 
works  of  art  are  difficult  to  value,  that 
particular  care  would  be  taken  to  deter- 
mine a  reasonable  value.  True,  there 
have  been  instances  publicized  of  inflated 
valuations  being  accepted  for  gifts  of 
works  of  art.  The  remedy  in  such  cases 
is  to  correct  the  abuses,  not  to  discourage 
the  practice  of  giving. 

As  a  practical  matter  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  over  a  year  ago  set  up  a 
panel  of  experts,  drawn  from  museums, 
reputable  art  dealers,  and  others  to  help 
in  these  evaluations.  This  approach 
should  be  encoiu^ged.  rather  than  to  use 
the  tax  laws  to  discourage  gifts  of  works 
of  art  to  appropriate  institutions. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  read  the  following  tele- 
gram which  I  received  this  morning  from 
Mr.  Thomas  P.  F.  Hovlng,  director  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York.  As  I  said  yesterday,  I  am  a  trustee 
of  that  institution.  Mr.  Hoving's  tele- 
gram follows: 

Hon.  P^ETER  Frelinghuysen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

On  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  its  Board  of  Trustees  and  Its  6,000.000 
annual  visitors,  I  woiild  most  strongly  and 
urgently  emphasize  that  the  contemplated 
action  to  tax  by  capital  gains  the  appreci- 
ated value  of  works  of  art  to  be  donated  to 
art  museums  would  cause  broad  and  irre- 
parable damage.  Indeed  the  basic  reason  for 
the  great  and  beneficial  growth  in  the  past 
decades  of  countless  local  art  museums  has 
"oeen  the  willingness  of  private  citizens  to 
give  great  art  treasures  to  the  public.  The 
government  thus  far  has  smiled  upon  these 


actions  and  encouraged  them.  Unlike  Europe 
wher«  little  or  no  tax  advantage  exists  for 
private  donors  art  museums  In  this  country 
have  fiourlshed  to  the  point  where  they  have 
become  among  the  most  needed  and  sought 
after  cultural  Institutions  In  the  nation.  In 
Europe  private  citizens  give  practically  no 
works  of  art  to  museums  and  great  national 
and  regional  art  treasures  leave  the  country 
at  alarming  rates. 

We  cannot  allow  that  the  free  entry  into 
our  national  art  museums  of  works  of  art  of 
national  and  regional  importance  be  in  any 
way  Impaired.  If  the  contemplated  provision 
of  capital  gains  on  works  of  art  had  been 
in  effect  for  a  generation  the  Metropolitan 
would  not  today  be  anywhere  near  the  great 
educational  institution  that  It  Is  to  its 
6.000,000  visitors  per  annum.  Indeed  if  this 
provision  had  existed  for  a  little  more  than 
one  generation  there  Is  real  question  whether 
or  not  the  National  Gallery,  that  great  in- 
stitution formed  by  a  handful  of  dedicated 
donors,  would  even  be  in  existence  at  all,  not 
to  speak  of  thousands  of  university  museums 
and  local  art  museums  around  the  country. 
This  measure  which  singles  out  works  of  art 
over  other  properties  is  certain  to  produce 
grave  national  repercussions.  The  proposed 
measure  is  particularly  distressing  because 
first,  It  has  been  thought  out  with  only  one 
side  In  mind,  namely,  the  donor,  and  has  no 
consideration  for  thousands  of  publicly  sup- 
I>orted  art  museums  In  this  country;  second, 
it  wields  an  extraordinarily  powerful  broad- 
side weapon  against  a  minor  number  of 
abi:ses  which  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Tax  Panel  of  art  experts  have  been  solving 
since  It  came  into  existence  a  year  and  a 
half  ago. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  say  that  thla 
measure  on  works  of  art  constitutes  a  cul- 
tural overkill. 

Resi>ectfully  submitted, 

Thomas  P.  P.  Hoving, 
Director,  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

I  have  also  received  a  telegram  from 
Dr.  Sherman  E.  Lee.  director  of  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  The  telegram 
follows : 

ArcusT  7,  1969. 
Hon.  Peter  H.  B.  Prelinghtjtsen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  legislation  re- 
garding the  giving  of  works  of  art  to  publicly 
supported  cultural  Institutions  will  be  to 
deprive  these  institutions  and  the  many  mil- 
lions of  citizens  they  serve  of  many  works 
of  art  of  national  and  regional  importance 
which  would  otherwise  be  hidden  from  pub- 
lic view  or  sold  abroad.  The  unprecedented 
rise  of  American  art  museums  to  a  position 
of  world  leadership  In  the  area  of  public 
education  has  been  largely  achieved  by  pri- 
vate support  without  the  often  massive  gov- 
ernment subsidies  so  characteristic  of  foreign 
museums. 

Today  art  museiuns  are  more  and  more 
subject  to  financial  strain:  indeed  It  may 
constitute  financial  peril.  The  effect  of  the 
present  bill  would  be  to  further  endanger 
these  cultural  Institutions  which  are  so  in- 
dispensable to  the  Intellectual  and  cultural 
lives  of  our  society. 

Dr.  Sherman  E.  Lee, 
Director,  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art, 

Past  President  of  the  Association  of 

Art  Museum  Directors. 

Mr.  Mills,  in  response  to  my  inquiry 
regardmg  the  reason  for  taxing  the  gift 
of  a  work  of  art.  asked  why  there  should 
be  a  "double  benefit."  By  this  he  meant, 
I  feel  sure,  the  tax  benefit  which  the 
donor  would  receive  from  making  the 
gift,  and  the  benefit  which  Is  also  now 
available  of  not  having  to  pay  a  capital 
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gains  tax  on  the  appreciation  in  value 
of  a  work  of  art  given  to  a  museum. 
Mr.  Mills  pointed  out  that  the  donor 
may  have  given  up,  so  far  as  the  cost  to 
him  is  concerned,  only  a  small  fraction 
of  what  he  has  deducted. 

My  response  to  this  would  be  that 
the  Government's  concern  should  be 
whether  it  wants  to  encourage  such  gifts 
or  not.  If  as  a  policy  it  favors  encouraging 
gifts,  if  should  not  be  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  original  cost  of  the  spe- 
cific item  to  the  donor.  The  item  has  a 
certain  value  today.  That  value  should 
be  determined  as  precisely  as  possible, 
and  overvaluations  should  be  avoided. 
But  we  should  be  careful  not  to  dry  up 
major  sources  of  giving. 

In  addition  to  my  duties  as  trustee  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York,  I  serve,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  trustee 
of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center,  a  hos- 
pital in  my  hometown,  and  a  conser- 
vation foundation.  I  am  a  former  vestry- 
man of  my  local  church  and  a  former 
trustee  of  Princeton  University.  In  these 
various  capacities  I  have  come  to  realize 
how  vital  are  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  thousands  of  individuals  to  the 
strength,  financial  and  moral,  of  these 
institutions. 

How  much  thought  has  been  given  to 
the  effect  on  these  institutions  of  the 
major  changes  in  the  tax  laws  re- 
garding charitable  contributions? 

I  would  guess,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  bill,  if  approved  as  written,  will  dry 
up  substantial  funds  which  educational, 
religious,  and  cultural  institutions  have 
been  receiving.  The  needs  of  these  insti- 
tutions are  great,  and  inevitably  are 
boimd  to  increase  over  the  years.  As  an 
example,  it  seems  likely  to  me  that  the 
increase  in  the  standard  deduction  will 
almost  surely  reduce  the  incentive  of 
the  average  taxpayer  to  give  to  charity. 
Likewise  those  in  the  upper  tax  brackets 
will  be  considerably  more  restricted  in 
their  charitable  giving. 

If  the  result  is  the  drying  up  of  badly 
needed  funds,  how  will  the  bOls  be  paid? 
Will  the  average  citizen  have  gained — or 
lost  disastrously — if  the  result  of  these 
changes  should  be  adverse? 

These  are  sobering  questions,  Mr. 
Chairman.  At  the  very  least,  or  so  it 
seems  to  me,  we  should  give  these  insti- 
tutions, all  of  which  play  so  vital  a  part 
in  the  strong  and  vigorous  society  which 
we  have  today,  a  chance  to  give  us  their 
views.  It  may  be  said,  I  realize,  that  all 
these  groups  have  already  had  their  op- 
portunity to  be  heard.  True,  there  are 
voluminous  reports  of  the  committee's 
hearings,  but  these  are  in  large  part  not 
directed  at  the  specific  proposals  now  em- 
bodied in  this  bill. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  Include  in  my  remarks  a  most  en- 
lightening report  on  the  value  of  founda- 
tions in  oiu-  society  by  the  able  president 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  Mr.  Alan 
Pifer: 
Foundations  at  the  Service  of  the  Public 

If  there  Is  an  evident  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  turbulence  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live.  It  is  that  the  nation  has  no  higher 
requirement  today  than  a  flexible  capacity 
for  rapid  change  in  Its  social  infitltutlons. 
So  forceful  Is  the  Impact  of  f>ervasiTe  new 
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technologies  and  of  new.  energetically- 
pressed  expectations  of  the  American  people, 
especially  segments  of  It  formerly  volceleea 
and  powerless,  that  intransigence  to  change 
can  nowadays  turn  revered,  influential,  and 
proud  institutions  into  noisy  battlegrounds, 
or  leave  them  as  decaying  edlflcee  where  the 
main  road  used  to  run. 

The  kind  of  conservatism  which  regards 
organizational  forms  and  procedures  as  ends 
In  themselves  rather  than  as  no  more  than 
present  means  for  accomplishment  of  the 
ever  changing  purposes  of  society  Is  increas- 
ingly doomed.  Tlie  dodo  (didus  ineptus) .  a 
bird  with  a  large,  heavy  body  and  tiny 
wings,  could  not  adapt  to  the  coming  of 
predatory  man  to  Its  habitat  In  Mauritius 
and  perished.  Our  institutions  today  need 
slim  bodies  and  well-developed  wings! 

In  the  light  of  this  national  imperative, 
every  agency  which  can  serve  the  common 
good  by  facilitating  the  processes  of  institu- 
tional change  toward  a  more  Just,  healthier, 
better  educated,  and  more  universally  pros- 
perous national  and  world  society  has  a  very 
special  value,  and  perhaps  none  more  eo 
than  foundations.  Indeed,  many  observers, 
while  denying  the  foundation  a  role  as  ac- 
tive leader  of  the  more  militant  movements 
of  social  change,  would  say  that  its  chief 
value  to  society  today  lies  In  Its  capacity  to 
anticipate  the  need  for  Institutional  trans- 
formations and  help  bring  these  about  by 
speedy  deployment  of  Its  funds  to  critical 
points  of  leverage  and  potential  break- 
through. In  this  view,  foundations  have  a 
restricted  ability  to  lead  change  but  an  un- 
usual capacity  to  help  it  along.  The  two  are 
not  the  same.  The  former  may  be  more 
romantic,  but  the  latter,  perhaps,  more 
realistic  and  productive! 

The  means  available  to  foundations  for 
facilitating  change  are  varied.  They  Include 
traditional  activities  such  as  the  support  of 
research  and  dissemination  of  its  findings, 
the  financing  of  experimental  projects  by 
established  Institutions,  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  financing  of  special  studies  and 
national  commissions  of  inquiry.  But  they 
may  also  Include  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  aggressive  new  community 
organizations  which  have  sprung  up  as  the 
result  of  social  dissatisfaction  and  which  the 
comfortable  stratum  of  American  life  would 
consider  disturbing  and  perhaps  even  dan- 
gerous. 

The  types  of  social  Institutions  affected 
may  be  as  specific  as  a  university,  a  nonprofit 
organization,  or  a  government  bureaucracy, 
or  as  broad  as  an  entire  profession  or  a  great 
national  program.  While  In  some  cases  a 
foundation  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  the 
Initiative  In  establishing  a  wholly  new  enter- 
prise, m  most  cases  Its  effectiveness  will  de- 
pend on  the  availability  within  an  existing 
Institution  of  a  nuclexjs  of  able  individuals 
ready  to  bring  about  Internal  reforms.  It  Is 
the  foundation's  role  to  seek  out  these  men 
and  women  and  give  them  the  support  they 
need. 

The  willingness  to  accept  a  continuous 
responsibility  for  the  discernment  and  fur- 
thering of  required  social  change  provides 
an  exceedingly  tough  standard  against  which 
foundations  may  be  measured.  No  founda- 
tion, obviously,  has  the  prescience  or  courage 
to  meet  this  responsibility  all  of  the  time. 
A  few  try  and  do  reasonably  well  at  It.  but 
most  foundations  make  the  effort  seldom  or 
not  at  all.  Should  they? 

the  obligations  of  freedom 
Among  the  vast  array  of  Institutions,  pub- 
lic and  private,  profit-malclng  and  nonprofit, 
which  comprise  the  fabric  of  contemporary 
American  society  there  Is  none  which  pos- 
sesses greater  freedom  than  the  foundation. 
Unlike  a  business  enterprise,  it  is  not  subject 
to  the  discipline  of  the  market  place  nor, 
like  public  agencies,  of  the  ballot  box.  It  is 
not  dependent  on  others  for  funds.  It  does 


not  have  to  be  responsive  to  the  claims  of 
a  membership  or  of  alumni,  students,  or  fac- 
ulty. It  Is  not  subject  to  periodic  accredita- 
tion or  licensing  or  obligatory  compliance 
with  a  set  of  traditional  professional  stand- 
ards. In  short.  It  enjoys  less  constraint  by 
the  usual  forms  of  accountability  to  soci- 
ety than  does,  perhaps,  any  other  typ)e  of 
Institution. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  freedom  the  grant- 
making  foundation  possesses  uncommitted 
funds  which  can,  within  the  limits  specified 
In  Us  charter,  be  directed  by  Its  trustees  to 
whatever  philanthropic  purposes  they  think 
best.  These  funds  are  In  most  cases  re- 
markably free  both  of  stated  or  Implied 
obligations  for  their  use.  No  particular  cause, 
group,  or  Institution  has  a  "right"  to  them. 
No  Individual  has  a  special  claim  on  them. 

It  Is  these  two  associated  characteristics 
of  the  foundation.  Its  freedom  and  the  gen- 
erally xinoommltted  nature  of  Its  funds — 
not  its  size,  not  its  prestige,  and  not  its  past 
reputation — which  make  it  a  unique  agency 
In  our  national  life  and  potentially  one  of 
such  enormous  value.  No  other  has  as  great 
liberty,  and  consequently  such  an  awesome 
responsibility,  to  diagnose  the  need  for  Insti- 
tutional reforms,  however  controversial  these 
may  be,  and  to  help  bring  them  about.  The 
foundation  can  put  Itself  above  the  special 
Interests  which  restrict  the  vision  of  most 
organizations  and  the  parochial  concerns  of 
the  professions  and  consider  only  what  is 
for  the  conunon  good — tomorrow  and  on  Into 
the  more  distant  future. 

This  Is  a  noble  vision  which.  If  accepted, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  a  foundation 
does  have  a  special  obligation  to  try  to  tise 
Its  particular  strengths  to  help  along  those 
types  of  social  change  that  will  make  for  a 
better  world.  Conversely,  a  foundation  would 
seem  to  have  a  special  responsibility  not  to 
dispense  Its  funds  In  such  a  way  that  they 
simply  perpetuate  sterile  institutional  forms 
and  procedures  left  over  from  the  past — com- 
fortable and  familiar  though  many  of  these 
are  likely  to  be. 

These  objectives  are,  perhaps,  obvious,  but 
they  are  more  difficult  to  achieve  than  they 
may  seem  to  be.  In  some  cases,  foundations 
are  fettered  by  overly  restrictive  charters.  In 
others,  the  close  control  exercised  by  Individ- 
ual donors  or  corporations  prevents  them 
from  taking  full  advantage  of  the  unusual 
freedom  given  them  by  society.  The  capacity 
of  these  foundations  to  support  social  inno- 
vation Is  often  severely  circumscribed  by  the 
special  Interests  of  their  sponsors.  Founda- 
tions with  these  limitations  serve  many  use- 
ful purposes.  But  the  touchstone  of  the  true 
foundation,  some  would  say.  In  the  form  In 
which  It  can  have  Its  highest  value  to  so- 
ciety. Is  absolute,  unfettered  Independence 
protected  by  trustees  and  staff  whose  sole 
loyalty  is  toward  the  long-run  public  good. 

the  public  stake  in  foundations 
The  foundation  Is,  paradoxically,  both 
private  and  public  in  its  nature.  It  Is  private 
because  it  Is  Incorporated  as  a  private,  non- 
governmental Institution,  derives  Its  assets 
from  private  donors,  and  Is  privately  con- 
trolled by  a  donor-appointed  or  self -perpetu- 
ating board  of  trtistees. 

There  is  a  common  misunderstanding  that 
the  public  character  of  the  foundation,  and 
hence  the  public  stake  In  it.  derives  from 
Its  tax-exempt  status.  How  frequently  has 
one  heard  It  said  that  foundations  are  really 
spending  public  money,  and  therefore  should 
be  subject  to  greater  governmental  control. 
Such  a  view,  however,  is  based  on  fallacious 
reasoning  and  reveals  either  surprising  Igno- 
rance or  a  dangerous  disavowal  of  one  of  the 
basic  tenets  of  the  American  system. 

Throughout  our  history  we  have  believed 
In  pluralism  and  have  practiced  It.  We  have 
recognized  that  the  nation's  public  purposes 
are  considerably  more  extensive  In  scope  than 
Its  governmental  purposes,  and,  through  the 
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Lastly,  there  is  complacence  and  short- 
sightedness to  be  found  in  some  founda- 
tions, probably  some  in  all  of  them.  This  is 
not  surprising,  as  these  natural  human  fall- 
ings are  present  to  some  degree  In  all  social 
institutions. 

The  dilemma  faced  by  society  has,  then, 
always  been  how  to  hold  foundations  ac- 
countable without  at  the  same  time  killing 
off  the  very  thing  that  gives  them  their 
peculiar  value — their  freedom.  How  Is  their 
need  for  independence  to  be  reconciled  with 
society's  need  that  they  serve  the  public 
Interest? 
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THE  LIMn-ATIONS  OF  GOVERNMENTAL 
REGULATION 

Committees  of  Congress  have  on  several 
occasions,  most  notably  in  1951.  1952.  1954, 
and  currently,  investigated  foundations  and 
considered  the  possible  need  for  legislative 
measures  to  place  them  under  greater  re- 
striction. The  Treasury  Department,  follow- 
ing an  intensive  study  of  foundations  in 
1964,  made  a  number  of  suggestions  for  pos- 
sible legislative  measures.  Prom  time  to  time 
there  have  been  limited  modifications  of 
federal  tax  laws  affecting  foundations.  But, 
fortunately.  Congress  has  never  yet  been 
persuaded  that  it  should  pass  legislation  to 
biing  foundations  under  substantial  federal 
regulation. 

At  the  state  level  there  has  in  recent  years 
been  a  gradual  movement  to  register  foun- 
dations, and  12  states  now  require  this,  in- 
cluding, as  we  have  seen.  New  York  where 
about  25  pier  cent  of  all  foundations  are 
located.  This  appears  on  the  whole  to  have 
been  a  constructive  development,  although 
registration  can,  and  does,  mean  different 
things  In  different  states  and  can  only  be 
effective  if  the  attorney  general  or  other  ap- 
propriate state  official  is  provided  with  ade- 
quate authority  and  sufficient  well-trained 
staff  for  the  Job. 

What  the  future  may  bring  In  the  way  of 
regulation  no  one  can  say,  but  thus  far  It 
haa  seemed  to  most  concerned  individuals, 
inside  as  well  as  outside  government,  that 
the  functions  which  public  authorities,  both 
at  the  federal  and  state  levels,  should  per- 
form In  the  regulation  of  foundations  must 
be  sp>eciflc  and  limited.  The  accepted  objec- 
tives of  regulation  Include  preventing  use 
of  the  foundation  device  for  personal  gain 
or  for  control  of  a  profitmaklng  business,  en- 
suring conformity  to  charters  and  deeds  of 
trust,  and  enforcing  regularity  in  the  han- 
dling of  funds. 

If  regulation  were  to  extend  much  beyond 
these  types  of  controls  Into  the  realm  of 
attempting  to  ensure  that  all  foundations 
are  effective  In  their  operations,  a  num- 
ber of  serious  problems  would  quickly  be- 
come apparent.  In  the  first  place,  such  regu- 
lation would  presume  that  a  legislative  body 
had  been  able  to  agree  on  a  clear  definition 
of  what  constitutes  foundation  effective- 
ness— obviously  a  dubious  possibility,  as 
each  legislator  would  have  a  different  no- 
tion of  this  based  on  a  particular  cause  or 
institution  in  which  he  happened  to  be  In- 
terested. 

Secondly,  It  would  represent  a  dangerous 
attack  on  the  basic  American  belief  In  plural- 
Ism,  of  trusting  private  Institutions  to  carry 
out  public  purposes  with  a  minimum  of  In- 
terference. True,  this  attack  would,  on  the 
face  of  it,  be  directed  at  only  one  part  of  the 
private  sector.  But,  philosophically,  on  what 
grounds  could  regulation  of  the  effectiveness 
of  foundations  be  Justified  if  other  types  of 
private,  nonprofit  institutions  were  not  sim- 
ilarly subjected  to  reculatlon?  Furthermore, 
would  not  regulation  of  foundations  in  effect 
also  constitute  a  form  of  regulation  of  the 
potential  recipients  of  foundation  funds? 

Thirdly,  it  might  cause  a  drying  up  of  pri- 
vate donations  to  foundations  for  unre- 
stricted, general  purposes,  thereby  not  only 
throwing  a  greater   burden  on   government 


agencies  and  the  public  purse  but  also  in- 
hibiting the  establishment  of  new  founda- 
tions of  a  type  with  the  greatest  potential 
usefulness. 

Lastly,  and  most  Importently,  It  would  de- 
stroy the  independent  character  and  spirit  of 
foundations,  wherein,  as  we  have  seen,  lies 
their  highest  value  to  society. 

And  so  it  would  seem  that  of  the  four  anti- 
social characteristics  exhibited  here  and  there 
in  the  foundation  field,  government  has  a 
legitimate  role  to  play  only  in  controlling 
out-and-out  rascality  and  some  aspects  of 
nUsmanagement.  It  cannot  legislate  against 
myopia  and  sloth  in  foundations  any  more 
than  it  can  root  these  shortcomings  out  of 
government  itself!  And  even  less  can  gov- 
ernment regulate  foundations  in  such  a  way 
that  the  highest  test  of  their  effectiveness — 
their  ability  to  facilitate  social  change — will 
be  more  fully  met.  This  is  a  responsibility 
which  foundations  themselves  alone  can 
assume. 

DIFFICULTIES    IN    SELF-REGULATION 

The  danger  which  foundations  have  faced 
in  recent  years,  and  perhaps  never  more  so 
than  today.  Is  that  public  loss  of  confidence 
in  them,  occasioned  by  limited,  but  continu- 
ing and  well-publicized  disclosures  of  abuses, 
will  become  great  enough  to  precipitate  Con- 
gress into  a  hasty  and  clumsy  piece  of  legis- 
lation. The  suggestion  has.  for  example,  been 
made  by  Congressman  Patman  of  restricting 
the  life  of  all  foundations  to  25  years — a  rem- 
edy tantamount  to  using  a  Jack  hammer  to 
crack  a  walnut. 

It  Is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  founda- 
tions which  are  carrying  out  genuine  philan- 
thropic purposes,  which  are  well  managed, 
and  are  making  a  strong  effort  to  serve  the 
public  interest,  must  take  energetic  steps 
themselves  to  put  the  foundation  house  in 
better  order.  They  have  no  grounds  for  think- 
ing that  because  they  have  escaped  restric- 
tion in  the  past  they  will  necessarily  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  the  future.  A  field  which  has 
grown  from  less  than  200  members  40  years 
ago  to  20.000  today  and  has  an  annual  incre- 
ment of  2.000  will,  of  course,  come  under 
ever  closer  scrutiny  by  public  authorities. 
And  the  concern  of  these  officials,  once 
aroused,  may  not  stop  at  regulation  which 
simply  prevents  wrongdoing  or  the  grosser 
forms  of  mismanagement,  however  inappro- 
priate more  extensive  government  regulation 
may  be. 

But  for  the  "good"  foundations  to  take 
publicly  convincing  measures  to  put  the 
foundation  house  in  order  is  no  easy  matter 
and  has  always  proved  baffling  to  those  who 
have  contemplated  it.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  not  at  all  difficult  to  find. 

First,  there  Is  the  enormous  variety  of  size, 
purpose,  governance,  and  style  of  operation 
among  the  large  and  growing  number  of 
foundations.  No  two  are  exactly  alike  and 
most  are  widely  different  from  each  other. 
Nearly  all  foundations,  some  rather  strongly, 
still  reflect  the  strengths,  interests — and 
idiosyncrasies — of  their  founders  and  in 
many  cases  have  an  attachment  to  the 
founder's  domain  which  makes  for  a  kind  of 
aloofness  not  only  to  the  public  but  even  to 
other  foundations.  The  task  of  building  a 
sense  of  common  identity  or  community — of 
common  participation  iii  a  select  activity— 
which  might  serve  as  the  basis  for  collective 
responsibility  and  self-imposed  standards  of 
conduct,  is  well-nigh  impos.^ible  among  such 
a  large  and  heterogeneous  group. 

The  second  reason  Is  somewhat  akin  to 
the  first.  Because  of  their  origins,  many 
foundations  have  a  strong  orientation 
toward  the  realm  of  personal  or  corporate 
private  charity.  They  are  essentially  simply 
a  useful  Institutionalization  of  the  giving 
which  a  wealthy  man  or  a  corporation  might 
otherwise  do  directly,  without  the  benefit  of 
an  Intermediary  mechanism.  Other  founda- 
tions, however,  especially  those  in  being  for 
some  length  of  time,  are  oriented  entirely 
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toward  the  public  and  consider  themselves 
to  be  seml-publlc  institutions,  or  In  transi- 
tion toward  that  status.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  basic  dichotomy  In  the  field  which  tends 
to  work  against  the  development  of  the  kind 
of  unifying  elan  that  might  provide  a  basis 
for  the  acceptance  of  a  common  set  of  stand- 
ards. The  gulf  between  these  differing  orien- 
tations Is  broad  and  deep. 

Lastly,  there  Is  a  long  tradition,  not  unlike 
that  found  in  some  other  fields,  which  makes 
it  a  breach  of  good  manners  for  one  founda- 
tion to  criticize  another.  It  Is  a  little  like  tell- 
ing a  member  of  your  club  that  he  could  use 
a  good  bath  and  clean  shirt.  It  Just  Isn't  done  I 
An  unwritten  code  such  as  this  can  be  a 
powerful  deterrent. 

EXTERNAL    FORMS    OF   FOUNDATION 

ACCOUNT  ABurrr 

In  the  popular  mind,  the  term  account- 
ability usually  has  the  restricted  meaning  of 
answerability  for  fiscal  regularity  In  the  han- 
dling of  funds  over  which  one  has  steward- 
ship. In  government  It  has  come  to  have  a 
wider  meaning  which  Includes  fiscal  regu- 
larity but  also  connotes  answerability  for 
adherence  to  budgetary  prescriptions  and 
for  efficiency  In  administration.  In  the  pro- 
fessions, for  example  medicine  or  law,  ac- 
oountabillty  Implies  conformity  to  certain 
customary  and  statutory  standards,  basically 
of  an  ethical  nature.  Accountability  can  be 
of  a  well-defined,  direct,  or  Immediate  sort, 
as  to  a  superior  within  an  administrative 
hierarchy,  or  It  can  be  Indirect,  undefined,  or 
even  quite  vague — something  one  simply 
feels  as  a  consequence  of  his  own  profes- 
sional, moral,  or  ethical  standards.  Finally,  it 
can  apply  either  to  individuals  or  collectively 
to  organizations.  In  all  cases  it  Implies  the 
obligation  to  be  prepared  to  give  reasons  for 
and  explanations  of  one's  conduct  to  the 
public. 

There  are  already  In  existence  several  forms 
of  public  accountability  by  foundations, 
some  of  which  are  outside  foundation  control 
and  some  of  which  are  within  their  control. 
Among  the  former  the  most  Important  Is  the 
federal  requirement  that  foundations.  In 
consideration  of  their  tax  exemption,  file  a 
report  annually  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  This  report,  known  as  Form  990-A, 
Includes  Information  on  Income,  disburse- 
ments, administrative  expenses,  assets  and 
liabilities,  as  well  as  other  pertinent  matters 
such  as  whether  any  funds  have  been  used 
to  Influence  legislation  or  participate  In  a 
political  campaign.  Information  In  this  form, 
with  one  exception.  Is  made  available  to  the 
public.  The  annual  submission  of  Form  890-A 
to  the  federal  government  Is  Important  but 
Is,  of  course,  restricted  In  the  purpose  It  can 
serve  to  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code.  With  state  regulation, 
which  has  been  discussed  above,  it  con- 
stitutes the  only  form  of  govemmentaUy 
Imposed  public  accountability  by  founda- 
tions and  is  strictly  limited  In  nature. 

A  second  external  form  of  public  account- 
ability by  foundations  Is  press  comment. 
Theoretically,  this  could  be  a  powerful  in- 
strument for  calling  foundations  to  the  bar 
of  an  informed  public  opinion.  In  fact,  the 
press  has  generally  not  shown  itself  to  be 
well  Informed  or  sophisticated  In  its  treat- 
ment of  foundations.  Major  exceptions  can, 
of  course,  be  found  here  and  there  among 
writers  for  certain  newspapers,  news  maga- 
zines, and  Journals  of  opinion.  Blaone  must 
also  be  placed  on  the  foundations  them- 
selves. Some  have  actively,  even  brusquely, 
discouraged  press  Interest  and  others  have 
refrained  from  trying  to  Interest  the  press  In 
their  activities  because  of  an  old-fashioned 
and  virtuous,  but  perhaps  optimistic,  belief 
that  good  works  should  be  done  In  secret 
and  will  In  time  provide  their  own  advertise- 
ment. 

INTERNAL    FORMS    OF   ACCOUNTABn.ITT 

Among  Internal  forms  of  accotmtablllty, 
there  Is  the  type  provided  by  organizations 


which  the  foundation  fleld  has  Itself  created, 
chiefly  the  Foundation  Library  Center  and 
the  Council  on  Foundations.  The  former, 
though  having  other  fxinctlons.  Is  essentially 
what  Its  name  Implies,  a  library.  The  latter 
Is  a  membership  organization  open  to  any 
grant-making  foundation.  Both  are  sup- 
ported by  foundation  contributions.  Through 
their  meetings,  counseling  services,  research, 
and  publications,  these  two  organizations 
help  to  raise  standards  In  the  field. 

The  Council,  which  has  a  broad  member- 
ship of  all  types  of  foundations — general 
purpose,  community,  family  and  corporate, 
both  American  and  Canadian — serves  as  a 
general  forum  for  the  exchange  of  views 
among  foundation  officers  and  trustees.  The 
Library  Center,  by  means  of  the  current 
Foundation  Directory  which  It  prepares,  its 
collection  of  annual  reports  and  other  refer- 
ence materials,  and  Its  willingness  to  answer 
enquiries,  provides  the  public  with  a  readily 
available  source  of  Information  about  foun- 
dations. With  headquarters  In  New  York  City 
and  a  branch  In  Washington,  DC,  It  main- 
tains depositories  In  seven  locations  In  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

But  neither  of  these  organizations,  valu- 
able as  they  are.  Is  In  a  position  to  criticize 
fovmdatlons  directly  and  specifically  by  nsune. 
Their  suggestions  and  exhortations  have  to 
be  broad  and  general  in  nature,  and  experi- 
ence shows  that  the  foundations  which  could 
profit  most  from  such  criticism  are  least 
likely  to  lUten  to  It. 

A  second  internal  form  of  accountability, 
tenuous  and  subtle  In  nature  but  nonethe- 
less real.  Is  that  Imposed  on  foundations  by 
the  concern  which  their  staffs  are  likely  to 
have  for  their  own  professional  reputations. 
These  concerns  are  of  two  quite  different 
kinds:  a  desire  for  distinction  as  a  foimda- 
tlon  practitioner,  wise,  skilled,  and  fair- 
minded  In  discerning  the  public  interest,  and 
for  professional  recognition  within  a  disci- 
pline. Of  the  two  the  former  Is  probabl.-  the 
more  Important  to  the  public.  The  latter.  If 
It  assumes  too  great  Importance  to  a  founda- 
tion officer,  can  even  be  antithetical  to  the 
public  interest  because  It  may  diminish  the 
officer's  capacity  to  recognize  the  general 
goods  and  to  give  this  precedence  over  the 
special,  and  sometimes  selfish.  Interests  of  a 
particular  discipline  or  profession.  This  form 
of  accountability  Is,  of  course,  limited  by  the 
failure  of  many  foundations  to  employ  any 
professional  staff  at  all,  a  shortcoming  which 
many  informed  people  regard  as  one  of  the 
principal  liabilities  of  the  foundation  field. 
A  third  and  extremely  Important  Internal 
medium  for  public  accountability  Is  pro- 
vided by  foundation  boards  of  trustees, 
whose  principal  duty  as  directors  of  a  phil- 
anthropic agency  Is  to  serve  the  public  In- 
terest and  have  a  sense  of  obligation  for  ac- 
countablUty  to  the  public.  But,  paradoxi- 
cally, the  trustees  are  also  there  to  carry  on 
the  donor's  mterests,  and,  as  time  goes  by' 
and  conditions  change,  these  may  well  begin 
to  fall  a  good  deal  short  of  what  Independent 
observers  would  then  consider  to  be  of  great- 
est benefit  to  the  public.  Nonetheless,  the 
triistees,  out  of  loyalty  to  the  donor,  or  a 
sense  of  obUgatlon  to  blm  or  his  family,  may 
be  reluctant  to  change  with  the  times. 

Andrew  Carnegie  foresaw  this  difficulty 
when  In  his  letter  of  gift  establishing  Car- 
negie Corporation  he  said: 

"Conditions  upon  the  earth  inevitably 
change;  hence,  no  wise  man  will  hind  trustees 
forever  to  certain  paths,  causes  or  institu- 
tions. I  disclaim  any  intention  of  doing  so. 
On  the  contrary,  I  give  my  trustees  full  au- 
thority to  change  policy  or  causes  hitherto 
aided,  from  time  to  tirne,  when  this,  in  their 
opinion,  has  become  necessary  or  desirable. 
They  shall  best  conform  to  my  wishes  by 
using  their  own  judgment." 

There  Is  also  the  problem  of  broad  com- 
position. If  trustees  have  a  responsibility  to 
serve  the  public  Interest,  should  they  then 
be  so  selected  as  to  be  representative  of  the 


public?  Foundations  have  been  equivocal  on 
this  question.  Some  have  denied  the  need 
for  representativeness  and  have  taken  the 
view  that  trustees  can  best  serve  the  general 
Interest  precisely  by  not  being  representative 
of  special  Interests.  Others  have  taken  tenta- 
tive steps  to  provide  broader  representation 
in  their  boards  but  have  not  admitted  the 
principle  in  full.  It  remains  an  area  of  con- 
fusion and  is  one  that  will  probably  become 
Increasingly  troublesome. 

Taking  the  field  at  large,  one  would  have 
to  question  whether  there  Is  to  be  found  to- 
day in  most  foimdation  boards  an  adequate 
variety  of  trustee  experience  with  current 
problems  of  the  society.  A  study  of  board 
membership  would  probably  reveal  that 
trustees  are  largely  drawn  from  the  same 
social  class,  the  same  age  group,  the  same 
professions,  the  same  educational  back- 
ground, the  same  sex,  and  the  same  race. 

A  final  Internal  form  of  public  account- 
ability Is  provided  by  the  annual  reports 
which  some  foundations  publish  voluntarily. 
These  reports  usually  Include  a  Ust  of  trust- 
ees and  senior  staff,  a  description  of  the 
foundation's  program  interests,  a  list  of  its 
donations  for  the  past  year  Including  the 
purpose,  recipient,  and  amount  of  each 
grant,  and  a  complete  financial  statemeht 
including  a  breakdown  of  administrative  ex- 
penses. Unfortunately,  although  the  issuing 
of  such  a  report  Is  a  basic  canon  of  good 
foundation  practice,  most  foundations  still 
fall  to  comply  with  It.  Of  the  249  founda- 
tions with  assets  of  over  $10  mllUon,  less 
than  a  third  ever  Issued  a  report  and  fewer 
than  a  quarter  do  so  regularly  each  year. 
Various  excuses  for  not  publishing  reports 
have  been  advanced  by  foundations  over  the 
years,  none  of  them  convincing.  The  record 
has  Improved  slightly  with  time  but  Is  still 
reprehensible. 

Potentially,  there  is  no  more  Important 
form  of  accountability  than  these  published 
reports,  especially  were  they  to  Include  some 
explanation  of  how  the  foundation  sees  Its 
particular  program  of  grants  serving  the 
public  interest  and  specifically  the  public 
interest  as  it  relates  to  social  change.  This, 
of  course,  amounts  to  asking  foundations 
to  expose  themselves  to  the  full  glare  of  pub- 
lic scrutiny  and  possibly  of  public  censure 
or  ridicule  as  well  as  approbation.  But  It  Is 
not  too  much  for  society  to  exjvect,  and 
perhaps  even  require,  In  return  for  the  un- 
usual freedom  which  It  gives  to  foundations. 

AN    INDEPENDENT    APPRAISAL 

Various  suggestions  have  been  made  In 
recent  months  as  to  how  the  foundation 
field  could  provide  Itself  with  a  continuing 
means  of  Independent,  non-governmental 
appraisal.  These  propjosals  clearly  reflect  a 
growing  feeling  that  present  forms  of  public 
accountability  are  Inadequate  to  the  times 
and  a  fear  of  Increased  governmental  regula- 
tion. None  of  the  designs  for  an  appraisal 
mechanism  has  been  able  to  answer  two 
hard  questions:  How  can  it  be  adequately 
financed  and  yet  be — and  be  seen  to  be — 
sufficiently  Independent  of  the  foundations 
to  win  public  confidence?  And  how  can 
sharp  enough  teeth  be  put  Into  Its  work 
to  bring  about  real  reforms  In  the  fleld? 

The  need  for  public  accountability  by 
foundations  presents  a  complex  set  of  prob- 
lems to  which  there  Is  probably  no  single 
solution  and  certainly  no  easy  one.  More 
likely  the  answer  will  be  In  a  variety  of  steps. 

Perhaps,  for  example,  the  foundations,  large 
and  small,  which  see  themselves  as  semi- 
public  Institutions  oriented  princlpwilly  to- 
ward the  public,  should  find  new  ways  of 
coming  into  closer  association  with  one  an- 
other to  further  their  common  belief  in  the 
necessity  for  public  accountability.  In  so  do- 
ing they  might  begin  to  refer  to  themselves 
as  the  "Independent  foundations,"  signifying 
their  difference  from  other  types  of  founda- 
tions and  giving  themselves  a  separate  Iden- 
tity In  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
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Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate   the    gentleman's    helpful    re- 
marks in  the  Informal  sessions  concern- 
ing this  tax  bill.  I  know  the  gentleman 
has  been  studying  the  bill  closely  and 
he  has  answers  to  many  of  our  ques- 
tions. The  question  I  have  is  that  we 
hear  much  about  the  tax  deduction  that 
is  given  to  the  people  in  the  middle-in- 
come biacket.  After  ■  looking  at  yester- 
day's Record,  and  after  hearing  yester- 
day's debate,  we  heard  about  several  bil- 
lion dollars  decrease  in  personal  taxes  to 
be  paid  in  the  future  under  this  legis- 
lation.  Can   the  gentleman   specifically 
tell  me  what  the  decrease  in  taxes  will 
be  for  an  individual  making  $6,000  to 
$8,000  per  year  if  this  legislation  is  en- 
acted? What  will  be  his  benefit  in  1970 
and  1971  and  1972?  Can  the  gentleman 
give   me   some  approximation?   I   have 
read  in  the  papers  it  will  be  a  reduction 
of  about  $44  per  year.  Is  that  approxi- 
mately correct? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  would  say  it  is  a 
Uttle  more  than  $44.  It  is  not  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  money.  Unfortunately 
the  tax  bracket  the  gentleman  picked 
out  is  the  tax  bracket  where  Americans 
are  most  numerous.  In  order  to  get  a  lot 
of  money  to  those  people,  we  would  have 
to  have  a  rather  massive  tax  reform.  I 
say  this  is  not  massive  tax  reform. 

I  made  a  statement  prior  to  coming 
on  the  floor  that  this  is  a  sort  of  Robin 
Hood  and  motherhood  bill.  I  cannot  find 
many  people  who  are  opposed  to  it  at 
this  stage  of  the  discussion.  I  think  it 
tends  to  take  away  from  the  wealthy 
people  in  our  society  and  give  to  the  less 
wealthy  and  to  the  middle-income  peo- 
ple. But  let  us  face  it.  the  most  numerous 
people  in  our  Nation  are  the  least  wealthy 
and  the  middle  income,  and  we  could  not 
take  away  from  the  very  wealthy  and 
give  to  the  least  wealthy  and  the  middle 
income  without  massive  tax  reform.  So 
the  gentleman's  figuies  may  be  approxi- 
mately correct. 

I  have  not  figured  it  out  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  has.  The  bill 
does  give  relief  for  most  taxpayers  for 
the  first  time  in  30  years,  because  we 
are  moving  in  a  new  direction.  We  have 
had  a  great  piece  of  American  fiction 
going  about,  year  after  year,  about  the 
direction  in  which  the  tax  laws  have 
been    moving.    The    gentleman    and    I 
may  have  worried  about  the  fellows  who 
got  themselves  caught  in  that  70-per- 
cent income  tax  bracket,  but  if  we  take 
the  whole  income  tax  system  we  have 
been  talking  about  and  analyze  it,  for 
instance  if  we  take  100,000  tax  returns 
as  a  sample,  we  will  find  the  average  tax- 
payer begins  paying  at  around  7  per- 
cent of  his  real  economic  annual  in- 
come and  when  he  reaches  $200,000  to 
$300,000,  he  would  be  paying  taxes  at 
about  30  percent  of  his  total  economic 
income,  and  when  he  hit  about  the  $1 
million  income  mark,  he  would  be  pay- 
ing taxes  at  only  about  25  percent  of 
his  economic  income. 

So  we  have  had  a  great  piece  of  folk- 
lore about  many  people  being  caught 
in  the  upper  economic  bracket,  at  the 
70-percent  rate.  So  when  we  try  to  help 
the  lower-income  and  the  middle-income 
taxpayers,  it  cannot  be  done  as  dramat- 


ically as  we  all  might  hope  it  could  be 
So  there  is  some  relief  for  the  middle- 
income  taxpayer,  although  there  is  not 
as  much  as  I  would  like  to  see  for  him. 
I  think  Congress  can  do  more  for  himi 
and  I  hope  it  will  do  more  for  him  iri 
the  future. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield  just  1  additional 
minute,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man another  question.  I  am  not  so  con- 
cerned myself,  as  the  gentleman  indi- 
cated, with  the  burden  on  the  70-percent 
bracket  individual  right  now,  as  I  am 
concerned  about  the  individual  in  the 
$6,000  to  $7,000  income  bracket.  I  just 
have  the  feeling,  if  what  I  read  is  cor- 
rect, that  this  taxpayer  is  going  to  be 
terribly  disillusioned  when  he  sees  this 
great  tax  reform  and  tax  relief  bill  com- 
ing forth  and  it  saves  him  only  10  cents 
or  12  cents  a  day.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  if  this  is 
about  what  the  middle-income  taxpayer 
can  expect  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  figured  it  out  on  just  that  basis.  If 
we  are  saving  that  taxpayer  that  little 
bit,  it  is  far  more  than  we  ever  have  saved 
him  in  the  past,  and  it  is  going  in  the 
right  direction.  We  may  not  be  going 
in  that  direction  fast  enough,  and  it  is 
not  enough  for  me.  but  we  are  moving 
in  the  right  direction.  As  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  (Mrs.  Griffiths) 
pointed  out,  the  history  of  this  Congress 
in  the  last  30  years  has  been  that  we 
put  more  burden  on  the  middle-  and 
lower-income  taxpayer,  and  at  least  this 
bill  reverses  that  trend. 
At  least  we  have  reversed  that  trend. 
I  said  in  the  beginning  that  I  am  the 
lowest  ranking  member  on  the  commit- 
tee, the  newest  member,  and  I  want  to 
frankly  admit  I  do  not  know  all  I  ought 
to  know  about  this  tax  bill.  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  the  integrity 
and  the  ability  of  my  colleagues,  par- 
ticularly the  ranking  minority  member 
and  the  chairman,  for  their  diligence  and 
the  great  work  they  have  done  in  bring- 
ing about  this  type  of  reform.  It  took 
great  courage  and  great  strength  to  do 
what  has  been  done. 

I  believe  we  can  do  more.  I  believe 
we  ought  to  do  more.  I  hope  that  the 
committee,  the  Congress,  and  the  public 
as  a  whole  will  adopt  an  agenda  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  continue 
on  this  reform,  because  much  needs  to 
be  done. 

I  hope  that  in  the  future  our  tax  code 
will  never  get  as  out  of  date  as  it  has 
gotten.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
•  Mr.  Byrnes)  pointed  out  very  tellingly 
in  his  opening  remarks  that  the  tax  code 
is  in  pretty  bad  shape  because  it  had 
been  neglected  by  the  administration, 
and  perhaps  by  the  committee. 

Some  of  the  problems  we  have  were 
not  publicly  known,  and  were  not  known 
by  the  committee.  But  let  us  resolve  not 
to  get  in  that  shape  again. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  tackle  as 
soon  as  possible  the  problems  of  estate 
and  gift  taxes,  and  do  it  In  this  session 
of  the  Congress.  The  chairman  has  sig- 
nified his  willingness  to  go  ahead.  I,  for 
one,  certainly  back  him. 
Let  us  look  at  the  other  tax  prefer- 
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ences  which  are  still  left  in  the  code. 
The  fact  that  we  now  are  adopting  some- 
thing called  a  "limit  on  tax  prefer- 
ence"— this  LTP — is  an  admission  on 
our  part  there  are  still  plenty  of  prefer- 
ences in  the  code.  I,  for  one,  would  like 
to  take  up  the  preferences  and  examine 
them  one  at  a  time,  to  see  whether  or 
not  these  preferences  are  justified  as 
being  in  the  best  interest  of  this  Nation 
and  not  perhaps  in  the  best  interest  of  a 
particular  taxpayer  involved. 

I  believe  just  at  this  point  a  review  of 
some  of  the  things  that  look  like  prefer- 
ences should  be  reexamined. 

We  still  tax  at  full  rates,  as  ordinary 
income,  a  man's  labor  and  a  man's  skill, 
although  in  this  bill  we  do  make  a  step  at 
stopping  the  tax  at  50  percent  of  the 
man's  labor  and  the  man's  skill.  But  we 
still  allow  income  on  accumulated  wealth 
to  be  taxed  at  one-half  rates.  I  believe 
we  ought  to  examine  that. 

We  need  to  examine  the  whole  area 
of  local  government  financing.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  local  government  bonds.  We 
have  made  a  constructive  step  in  the 
right  direction  to  encourage  local  gov- 
ernments to  issue  taxable  bonds  and  per- 
haps find  new  ways  of  financing  local  en- 
deavors. I  believe  we  ought  to  look  at 
that  more  in  the  future. 

Percentage  depletion  has  perhaps  been 
the  fire  which  motivated  tax  reform  as 
we  have  it  here  today.  This  is  percentage 
depletion  for  all  minerals,  and  particu- 
larly the  energy  minerals,  and  it  should 
be  reexamined  in  light  of  our  national 
need  and  in  light  of  the  economic  impact 
on  our  society. 

The  whole  area  of  accelerated  depre- 
ciation, of  depreciation  itself,  should  be 
reexamined  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

Then  there  are  those  deductions  that 
all  of  us  look  for  when  we  itemize  our 
returns.  They  could  stand  a  reexamina- 
tion, as  to  whether  they  serve  worthwhile 
purposes  in  our  system. 

There  still  is,  of  course,  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  some  people  in  our  society  to 
receive  at  least  tax-free  and  interest- 
free  loans  because  of  tax  preferences  if 
they  participate  in  some  types  of  farm- 
ing because  of  the  difference  in  account- 
ing rules  for  farming  operations  and  the 
operations  of  other  normal  types  of  busi- 
ness. I  see  here  on  the  floor  my  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Florida  (Mr.  Haley) 
who  has  fought  such  a  valiant  effort  to 
try  to  do  justice  in  the  area  of  farming 
in  our  own  State.  I  know  he  has  con- 
tributed to  doing  something  about  taking 
tax  gimmickry  out  of  farming  and  put- 
ting it  on  a  sound  economic  basis. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  substantive 
things  we  need  to  reexamine.  In  the  lit- 
tle remaining  time  I  have  I  want  to  talk 
a  little  bit  about  legislative  procedure. 
I  hope  when  the  committee  meets  again 
we  have  specific  pieces  of  legislation  be- 
fore us  rather  than  a  broad  range  of  sub- 
ject matter  such  as  we  have  had  in  our 
very  extensive  hearings  this  year,  be- 
cause I  believe  we  can  elicit  more  help- 
ful criticism  from  interested  people 
about  specific  pieces  of  legislation  rather 
than  broad  subject  matter. 

I  hope  more  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  committee  can  also  be  made  public. 
In  fact,  I  have  no  fear  of  a  markup  ses- 


sion of  a  committee  In  public.  I  know  of 
a  committee  of  the  Congress  I  have 
served  on  that  now  marks  up  their  leg- 
islation in  public.  Frankly,  I  find  this  a 
very  salutary  thing.  It  is  very  comfort- 
able to  mark  up  legislation  behind  closed 
doors,  but  I  hope  that  we  can  mark  up 
future  tax  bills  out  in  the  open.  I  am 
prepared  to  support  a  modification  of 
the  rules  of  this  House  as  far  as  debate 
is  concerned  for  considering  tax  legis- 
lation. 

I  have   always  said  our  amendment 
process  on  the  floor  as  being  a  little  bit 
too  haphazard.  What  I  suggest  for  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  could 
well  be  done  for  some  other  committees 
of  the  Congress.  The  most  meaningful  of 
all  debate  comes  during  the  amendment 
process,  and  I  would  like  to  see  it  made 
use  of  in  debate  on  tax  legislation.  I 
would  not  want  a  helter-skelter  type  of 
amendment,  dashing  it  off  on  a  piece  of 
paper  and  running  up  to  the  Clerk  and 
having  it  read  off  and  voted  on,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  an  orderly  procedure 
such  as  we  have  in  courts  of  law  and  in 
pretrial  conferences  which  develop  the 
issues  and  the  truth.  We  can  do  it  here, 
I  believe.  I  would  suggest  that  amend- 
ments that  are  to  be  offered  by  Members 
ought  to  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  far  enough  in  advance  so  that 
the  committee  and  the  agencies  have  a 
chance  to  comment  on  them.  Then  the 
committee  chainnan  or  the  committee 
itself  could  sit  and  decide  in  which  order 
the  amendments  would  be  debated.  In 
that  way  we  could  do  justice  to  the  ideas 
that  the  Members  have. 

I  have  stood  behind  the  table  and  the 
microphone  there  and  made  a  motion 
to  cut  off  debate.  It  always  hurts  me 
to  think  that  we  had  to  cut  off  conscien- 
tious Members  of  this  House  who  had 
prepared  amendments  which  ought  to  be 
debated  in  a  logical  and  orderly  manner 
but  who  were  unable  to  present  them. 
This  is  the  kind  of  agenda  that  I  hope 
we  as  a  Congress  or  as  a  committee  will 
be  able  to  accomplish.  What  we  have 
done  here  I  feel  has  been  a  good  step 
and  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
there  is  much  more  to  be  done.  I  hope 
the  energy  and  the  momentum  that  has 
been  generated  here  for  meaningful  tax 
reform  will  continue.  I  hope  that  Mem- 
bers and  the  public  wiU  not  be  tran- 
quilized  by  the  pill  that  we  are  about 
to  swallow  here.  I  hope  that  we  will  con-, 
tinue  with  tax  reform.  This  great  Re- 
public can  survive  if  we  have  people  who, 
as  in  the  past,  have  paid   their  taxes 
largely  voluntary  and  on  an  equitable 
basis,  largely  because  they  have  a  love 
of  their  country  and  want  to  support  it. 
I  want  to  see  a  tax  system  that  is  never 
burdensome;  but  one  which  is  honored 
largely  because  people  have  faith  in  its 
equity  and  justice  and  its  definiteness. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  things  I  hope  we 
will  stand  for. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Utt)  . 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  to  propoimd  a  series  of  questions  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  with  reference  to  the  treat- 
ment of  depreciation  on  the  regulated 


public  utilities.  The  first  question  di- 
rected to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  on  section  451  of  the  tax  reform  bill 
which  relates  to  depreciation  allowance 
on  certain  regulated  industries.  Is  it  not 
true  imder  this  new  section  a  utility  tax- 
payer depreciating  existing  property  on 
a  straight  line  basis  must  continue  to  do 
tlip  sfl.mc? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 
Mr.  UTT.  The  second  question  is  as 

follows:  ,     ^     ,  ^.  . 

Is  it  not  the  further  intent  of  this 
provision  that  if  a  utility  is  normalizing, 
it  may  continue  to  do  so,  but  cannot  flow 
through?  „     ... 

Mr  MILLS.  The  answer  is  "Yes"  with 
respect  to  its  inability  to  flow  through 
the  benefit.  It  may  remain  on  normaliza- 
tion with  reference  to  future  assets,  un- 
less the  regulatory  agency  requires  those 
on  an  acceleration  basis  to  go  to  the  flow 
through  procedure.  In  this  case  the  com- 
pany can  only  use  straight  line  depreci- 
ation. What  we  say  is  that  the  utility  in 
the  future  with  reference  to  future  as- 
sets wiU  be  on  a  straight  line  unless  the 
regulatory  agency  permits  accelerated 
depreciation    imder    the    normalization 

method.  .    ..v.- 

Mr.  UTT.  The  third  question  is  this: 
Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
if  a  utility  taxpayer  is  already  flowing 
through,  it  may  continue  to  do  so? 
Mr  MILLS.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 
Mr.  UTT.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  these 
conditions  arise  from  the  fact  that  sub- 
section ( 1 )  (B) ,  which  is  added  to  section 
167  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  added 
the  requirement  of  subsection  (2)   only 
where  subsection  (2)  "is  applicable,"  that 
is  to  say  in  the  case  of  a  utility  previously 
using  normalization?  . 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  large  degree  this  is 

true.  ^.  . 

Mr.  UTT.  Is  my  understandmg  correct 
that  under  the  new  subsections  O)  (A^ 
and  (B)  relating  to  new  property,  a  cov- 
ered utility  using  straight-line  deprecia- 
tion must  continue  to  do  so  unless  it 
shifts  to  normalization? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  answer  is  "Yes."  Of 
course  it  can  use  normalization  only  if 
permitted  to  do  so  by  the  regulatory 

agency.  ^  .,.  i. 

Mr.  UTT.  Is  it  not  also  correct  that 
utility  taxpayers  covered  under  this  sec- 
tion previously  flowing  through  may  con- 
tinue to  do  so  for  new  property? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  UTT.  Now,  the  final  question,  Mr. 
Chairman: 

Is  it  not  the  intent  of  the  reference  of 
subsection  (3)(B)  to  "property  of  the 
same  kind'  to  encompass  all  new  public 
utility  property  subsequently  added  by  a 
utility  taxpayer  who  previously  used  fiow 
through  with  respect  to  its  existing  util- 
ity property?  ,    .  .x.    . 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  means  that  the  tax- 
payer, if  he  has  property  subject  to  flow 
through  and  acquires  other  property  of 
the  same  type  and  kind,  may  take  fiow 
through  on  this  also. 

Mr.  UTT.  I  thank  the  chairman  very 
much. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  this  time 
while  the  chairman  of  the  ccHnmittee  is 
available  to  call  his  attention  to  an  in- 
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quiry  that  was  tiade  of  me  and  the  advice 
that  I  gave  the  individual.  I  want  to  see 
whether  the  chairman  concurs  that  the 
advice  I  gave  this  individual  was  correct. 
This  relates  to  the  area,  Mr.  Chairman, 
of  unrelated  business  income  and  its  re- 
lationship particularly  to  fraternal  so- 
cieties, orders,  i  nd  associations.  You  will 
notice  on  page  1 18  of  the  bill  that  we  pro- 
vide that  'exempt  function  income"  in- 
cludes funds  vhich  are  permanently 
committed  to  certain  general  purposes. 
These  purposes  are  set  forth  at  lines  1 
through  5  on  page  89. 

The  question  arises  with  respect  to 
what  is  'permanently  committed."  I 
have  advised  th  ese  people  that  if  action 
is  taken  by  th(  governing  body  of  the 
organization  to  insure  that  the  funds 
are  to  be  used  for  such  purposes  that 
they  will  be  lonsidered  permanently 
committed.  In  other  words,  it  does  not 
necessary  have  to  be  permanently  com- 
mitted under  soi  ne  State  law  or  contract. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  correct  in- 
terpretation because  we  do  say  further 
on  that-in  the  event  the  funds  are  used 
f»r  other  than   ;hese  purposes 
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The  CHAIRM  ^N.  The  time  of  the  gen 
tleman  from  W  sconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 
The  CHAIRM.^.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  As  I  was 
saying,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a 
correct  interpretation  because  we  do  say 
further  on  that  in  the  event  the  funds 
are  used  for  otl:er  than  these  purposes 
then  they  shall  l>ecome  taxable. 

The  reason  this  question  arises,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  because  some  of  these  as 
sociations  do  haye  funds  that  are  gen 
erated  and  acciinulated  and  added  to 
surplus  under  ra  -her  general  terms  such 
as  "unassigned   fimds,"  and  yet  those 
funds  are  dedlcal  ed  and  used  exclusively 
for  either  the  biisic  charitable  and  be- 
nevolent purpose;  of  the  organization  or 
for  insurance  pui  poses,  but  the  law  does 
not  require  them  necessarily  to  main 
tain  such  funds 

Mr.  MILLS,  ^4r.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I 
agree  completely  with  his  interpretation. 
Let  me  add  this    Neither  does  the  ex 
pression   "which   is   permanently   com 
mitted"  mean  thi  t  there  is  a  legal  bind 
ing  contract  invo:  ved 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  in 
tended  that  some  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  organization  itself  which  makes 
it  clear  that  these  funds  are  accumulated 
for  these  general  purposes 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  igree  with  the  gentle 
man  entirely. 

Mr.  BYRNES  oi  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair 
man,  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  KLEfPE). 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  tax 
reform-revenue  legislation  before  us  to- 
day deserves  over  irhelming  approval  for 
two  reasons: 

First.  It  shifts  al  considerable  tax  bur- 
den from  low-  and  middle-income  tax- 
payers to  those  ^ho  are  better  able  to 
pay,  including  sonie  wealthy  people  who 


have  paid  little  or  no  income  taxes  in 
the  past. 

Second.  It  is  an  act  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility which  will  assure  another  budget 
surplus  in  fiscal  year  1970  and  will  help 
to  put  the  brakes  on  inflation. 

Not  everyone  will  find  H.R.  13270  com- 
pletely to  his  liking.  In  fact,  there  is 
strong  opposition  to  some  sections  of  the 
bill  by  many  groups  apd  individuals. 

I  know  that  some  State  and  municipal 
government  ofBcials  are  concerned  over 
the  section  relating  to  their  bond  issues. 
I  have  been  personally  assured  by  Treas- 
ury Department  officials  that  such  bond 
issues  will  not  be  adversely  affected. 

I  have  some  reservations  concerning 
the  provisions  relating  to  oil  depletion, 
savings  and  loan  institutions,  and  farm- 
er-owned cooperatives.  The  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  made  its  deci- 
sion, however,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  argiunents  for  approving  the  total 
package  heavily  outweigh  those  which 
may  be  made  against  it.  The  choice  which 
confronts  this  body  is  to  approve  or  re- 
ject the  measure  as  it  stands,  without 
amendment  of  any  kind.  I  shall  support 
the  biU. 

The  so-called  hobby  farming  provision 
undoubtedly  meets  a  popular  demand  for 
reform  but  livestock  producers,  includ- 
ing both  large  and  small  operators,  are 
losing  some  of  the  tax  depreciation  ad- 
vantages they  previously  had. 

I  would  have  liked  to  see  the  7-percent 
investment  credit  continued  for  small 
business  and  farmers  on  expenditures 
up  to  $20,000. 

At  the  same  time,  I  realize  that  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  had 
to  resolve  a  myriad  of  conflicting  views 
to  arrive  at  a  measure  which  represented 
genuine  tax  reform  and  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. I  commend  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  producing 
what  I  believe  is  the  greatest  overall  tax 
reform  measure  in  history. 

The  nimaber  of  Americans  who  will 
benefit  from  this  act  far  exceeds  the 
number  who  wUl  be  adversely  affected. 
The  reduction  in  the  10-percent  sur- 
charge to  5  percent  next  January  1  and 
its  complete  phaseout  June  30,  1970,  rep- 
resents a  significant  tax  cut  for  most 
individuals  and  corporations.  There  will 
be  further  tax  relief  this  year  for  those 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  income  ladder. 
Those  in  the  middle  brackets  will  receive 
additional  reductions  beginning  in  1970 
and  there  will  be  some  further  cuts  be- 
ginning in  1971  for  most  taxpayers. 

The  proposed  legislation  eliminates 
some  of  the  tax  inequities  affecting  single 
persons  and  especially  widows  and  wid- 
owers with  children  19  years  of  age  or 
imder  and  in  college. 

When  this  measure  becomes  fully  ef- 
fective, the  Nation  will  have  a  tax  struc- 
ture which  is  infinitely  more  fair  and 
equitable  than  the  present  one.  Because 
of  the  uncertainty  surrounding  tax  re- 
form, city  and  State  governments  have 
been  seriously  handicapped  in  their  at- 
tempts to  issue  bonds  at  reasonable  in- 
terest rates.  I  would  hope  that  Congress 
will  approve  the  tax  reform-revenue  bill 
quickly  to  rectify  this  situation  and  to 
resolve  the  present  imcertainty  concern- 
ing future  tax  liabilities  by  all  taxpayers. 


It  is  my  further  hope  that  with  the 
passage  of  this  bill  there  will  be  a  general 
reduction  in  interest  rates  and  a  cooling 
of  the  inflationary  forces  at  work  in  our 
economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  the 
most  complex  and  the  greatest  tax  re- 
form bill  in  the  history  of  our  Nation 
Many  of  us  can  find  many  questions  to 
ask  and  have  many  areas  of  concern 
about  many  sections  of  this  bill.  Very 
specifically.  I  would  like  to  dwell  on  just 
one  section  that  concerns  me  a  great 
deal,  and  that  is  the  section  on  munici- 
pal bond  treatment,  municipal  interest 
treatment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  about 
this  section  because  a  number  of  years 
ago  I  used  to  be  the  mayor  of  Bismarck 
N.  Dak.,  and  I  learned  then  the  problems 
of  financing  improvements  and  services 
in  a  municipality.  It  seems  to  me  that 
anything  we  might  do  now  that  would 
make  it  more  difficult  for  municipalities 
to  finance  their  operations  would  be  a 
move  in  the  direction  of  forcing  the 
cities  to  come  to  Washington  to  get  their 
services  paid  for  or  financed. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills), 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  would  give  the  Committee 
his  comments  and  his  interpretations  on 
the  changes  in  this  bill  regarding  financ- 
ing municipalities  and  the  interest  treat- 
ment on  the  bonds. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  And  I  would  also  ask  for  the 
attention  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  fMr.  Byrnes),  so  that 
he  may  also  participate  in  this  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  has  asked  me  to  make  a 
brief  statement  about  what  the  bill  does 
on  the  issue  of  municipal  bond  interest. 

Let  me  start  off  by  saying  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  which  is  before  the 
House  that  imposes  any  direct  tax  upon 
the  interest  on  outstanding  issues  or  on 
future  tax-exempt  issues.  There  are 
about  35  percent  of  the  outstanding 
bonds  of  the  cities.  States,  and  local 
governments  that  are  owned  by  individ- 
uals, partnerships,  and  personal  trusts. 
The  rest  of  them  are  owned  by  corpora- 
tions. There  is  nothing  in  the  bill,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  that  affects  the  65 
percent  of  the  bonds  held  by  other  than 
individuals. 

There  are  two  provisions  in  the  bill 
that  have  application  to  the  interest  re- 
ceived by  individuals. 

If  a  person  has  more  tax  preference 
amounts — including  interest  from  these 
bonds — than  he  has  taxable  income,  then 
he  would  be  affected  by  the  limit  on  tax 
preference,  the  LTP  provision. 

An  example  of  this  would  be,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield  further,  where  a 
pei-son  has  $100,000  of  taxable  income. 
Assume  he  also  has  $150,000  of  tax  pref- 
erence amounts,  including  $100,000  of 
tax-exempt  bond  interest. 

You  add  the  two  together  making 
$250,000  and  you  divide  by  two  in  this 
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instance  to  get  the  taxable  income.  In 
this  way  the  tax  base  is  increased  to 
$125,000.  instead  of  $100,000,  but  there 
is  no  way  of  saying  what  is  the  origin 
of  the  amount  added. 

Now  there  are  few  people  in  this  cate- 
gory and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  would  agree  with  me.  I  un- 
derstand there  might  be  something  like 
20,000  or  30.000. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  The  gentleman  agrees 
that  it  is  a  very  small  percentage. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  a  very  small  percent- 
age. Therefore,  the  only  bond  ownership 
that  would  be  affected  by  this  limits  on 
tax  preference — which  is  the  outer  pe- 
rimeter against  avoiding  taxation — is 
that  seeking  a  preference  or  a  shelter. 
We  will  see  to  it  with  this  provision  that 
no  one  can  use  the  ownership  of  tax- 
exempt  bonds  or  other  preference 
amounts  to  avoid  completely  the  payment 
of  taxes  on  sizable  incomes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEIPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, even  to  make  sure  that  the  impact 
of  this  on  the  outstanding  bond  was  a 
minimum  impact,  we  said  it  should  be 
over  a  10-year  period. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes;  over  10  years. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Over  a  10- 
year  period. 

So  in  the  first  year  the  individual  could 
only  report  in  his  limited  tax  preference 
category  10  percent  of  the  interest  that 
he  may  have  received  on  tax-exempt 
municipals.  So  there  cannot  be  any  very 
heavy  impact  on  the  market  so  far  as  the 
action  taken  by  this  committee  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MILLS.  The  allocation  of  deduc- 
tions rule  applies  only  to  interest  with 
respect  to  bonds  issued  in  the  future. 
In  that  instance,  as  well  as  in  the  case 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Byrnes)  and  I  talked  about,  there  is 
again  a  10-year  period  before  you  get 
to  a  full  inclusion  of  new  issues  of  tax- 
exempt  bonds  even  for  the  allcxjation  of 
deductions — 10  percent  the  first  year  on 
new  bond  interest,  and  so  forth.  This 
provision  does  not  apply  to  issues  already 
outstanding.  It  only  applies  to  new  bonds 
isued  in  the  future. 

To  me  these  two  things  could  have 
hardly  any  effect  upon  the  sale  of  tax- 
free  municipal  bonds. 

The  other  thing  that  we  did  which 
caused  some  people  to  object,  even  on 
the  committee,  was  to  offer  the  mayor, 
let  us  say,  of  Bismarck  or  Little  Rcx;k 
or  any  other  city,  an  alternative  way  to 
get  funds  for  the  purpose  of  city  needs. 
That  is  the  subsidy  route  where  a  city 
elects  or  does  not  elect  on  its  own — as 
to  whether  it  wants  to  use  this  route. 
There  is  no  obligation  to  do  so  unless  it 
wants  to.  But  if  it  elects,  on  its  own.  to 
issue  taxable  bonds,  then  we  will  pay  up 
to  40  percent  of  the  cost  to  the  city  of 
the  interest. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MYERS.  If  this  is  elected  by  the 
city  to  issue  taxable  bonds,  is  the  pay- 
ment by  the  Federal  Crovernment  and 
the  percentage  of  reimbursement  of 
that  tax  negotiable  before  the  bonds  are 
issued  or  after? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  city  c»n  issue  taxable 
or  tax-exempt  bonds  or  issue  some  of 
each.  It  can  do  anything  it  wants  to  do. 
Mr.  MYERS.  Then  they  could  split  the 
issue.  For  example,  if  it  is  a  million 
dollar  issue,  and  then  they  could  issue 
$500,000  taxable  and  $500,000  nontax- 
able? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Tlie  city  government  could 
do  anything  it  wants  to.  If  they  use  the 
subsidy  route,  it  may  be  used  to  any 
extent  that  they  want  to. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  there  has  been  a  misvmder- 
standing.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  means 
whereby  we  would  give  more  flexibility 
to  a  State  or  locality  in  providing  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  financing  needed  lo- 
cal or  State  projects.  We  simply  say  that 
if  the  State  or  local  government  elects, 
the  Federal  Treasury  will  subsidize  up 
to  40  percent  of  the  interest  cost  on  its 
bon-owing.  All  that  is  required  for  that 
subsidy  is  that  bond  carry  notice  that  it 
is  a  taxable  bond  and  that  the  munici- 
pality does  not  assert  or  that  the  State 
does  not  assert  its  right  to  have  interest 
on  its  borrowing  tax  exempt. 

The  municipality  waives  it  or  the  State 
waives  the  right  to  claim  exemption  and 
it  is  a  taxable  bond.  Then  we  will  sub- 
sidize a  part  of  the  interest.  There  is  no 
control  over  whether  or  not  they  elect 
to  do  so  or  do  not  nor  is  there  any  dis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  anybody  downtown  to 
say,  "Oh,  no."  to  Bismarck,  "you  cannot 
issue  it.  We  will  not  do  it  on  this  issue. 
We  will  do  it  only  on  another  one." 

The  determination  is  made  basically 
by  the  community  or  the  State  itself,  and 
the  Federal  Government  automatically 
comes  into  play  in  tei-ms  of  subsidizing 
that  interest,  and  it  is  funded  from  the 
very  fact  that  you  collect  a  tax  then  on 
that  interest. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  then  saying  that  it  is  going 
to  be  no  more  difficult  for  municipalities 
to  finance  their  operation  and  their  serv- 
ices in  the  futme  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Fundamen- 
tally, it  is  our  objective  to  make  it  easier. 
Mr.  KLEPPE.  That  is  what  I  thought 
the  gentleman  said.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  this  is  com- 
parable to  his  thoughts. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  exactly  my 
thought. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas and  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  their  explanation  of  this,  because 
I  believe  there  is  some  degree  of  mis- 
imderstanding  on  this,  and  I  do  beUeve 
that  it  is  a  very  vital  part  of  this  bill.  I 
appreciate  the  colloquy  we  have  had  on 
it.  I  wish  to  compliment  the  committee. 
I  know  the  committee  has  been  in  a 
"pressure  cooker"  for  some  time  on  this, 
the  greatest  tax  reform  bill  of  all.  I  want 
to  add  my  compliments  and  indicate  my 


support  for  the  bill,  because  I  think  the 
good  far  outweighs  the  bad,  and  that  is 
what  we  have  to  look  at  when  we  look 
at  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  very  important  we  have  in  the 
Record  a  full  explanation  of  the  tax 
exempt  bond  situation  as  it  appears  in 
this  bill. 

STATE   AND   MUNICIPAL   BONDS 

TJiere  apparently  is  a  misunderstand- 
ing in  some  quarters  of  the  impact  of  the 
provision  in  the  bill  which  offers  State 
and  municipal  governments  an  opportu- 
nity to  issue  taxable  bonds.  I  want  to 
clarify  for  my  colleagues  what  the  bill 
offers,  what  it  does  not  offer  and  why 
it  is  an  important  innovation  which 
should  substantially  help  in  financing 
local  government  capital  projects. 

First,  let  me  explain  how  the  provision 
works.  Actually  the  provisions  are  very 
simple.  State  and  municipal  governments 
are  given  the  opportunity — it  is  entirely 
voluntary  on  their  part — to  issue  new 
obligations  which  will  be  fully  subject 
to  Federal  income  taxation.  In  exchange, 
the  State  and  local  government  issuing 
the  bonds  will  receive  a  subsidy  from  the 
Federal  Government  which  will  more 
than  compensate  it  for  differences  in  in- 
terest yield  between  a  tax-exempt  bond 
and  the  taxable  bond  issued. 

A  permanent  appropriation  is  provided 
for  these  payments  of  the  type  available 
for  interest  on  the  public  debt.  As  a  re- 
sult, these  payments  will  not  be  subject 
to  further  congressional  consideration. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  simply 
be  required  to  make  the  periodic  interest 
payments  to  the  States  or  localities  as 
they  become  due.  No  action  by  Congress 
will  be  needed  to  appropriate  these  funds 
other  than  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 
After  enactment,  as  I  have  said,  the  in- 
terest payments  will  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  Tieasury  pays  the  in- 
terest on  the  debt  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  interest  yield  on  all  new  issues  of 
taxable  municipal  bonds  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  four  times  a  year, 
on  a  calendar  quarter  basis.  Once  the 
interest  subsidy  for  a  State  or  local  bond 
issue  is  determined,  it  will  remain  the 
same  on  that  particular  issue  for  its  en- 
tire life.  By  requiring  the  Tieasury  to 
specify  this  calculation  quarterly,  every- 
one concerned  will  know  immediately 
what  is  the  base  for  the  subsidy  will  know 
immediately  what  is  the  base  for  the  sub- 
sidy and.  from  this,  can  determine  the 
amount  of  the  subsidy. 

As  it  presently  stands,  the  bill  provides 
for  a  range  within  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  determine  the  percent- 
age of  the  taxable  yield  that  will  be  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  per- 
centage is  to  be  determined  quarterly  and 
announced  immediately  before  the  begin- 
ning of  each  calendar  quarter.  The  range 
will  be  30  to  40  percent  of  the  taxable 
interest  yield  in  the  case  of  bonds  issued 
in  the  first  5  years,  and  25  to  40  percent 
beginning  in  1975. 

I  would  prefer  a  fixed  percentage  range 
for  the  Federal  interest  payment  and  I 
am  pleased  now  with  the  decision  of 
the  Treasury — that  w£is  announced  by 
Chairman  Mills  before  the  Rules  Com- 
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This  brings  me  to  the  last   point  I 
want  to  make  on  this  subject.  The  mar- 
ket for  tax-exempt  bonds  is  rather  small, 
consisting  primarily  of  commercial  banks 
and  wealthy  individuals  who  And  that 
the  benefits  of  tax  exemption  outweigh 
the  lower  interest  jdeld.  Taxable  bonds 
that   carry   interest    yields   competitive 
with  all  other  taxable  bonds  of  com- 
parable quality  will  b.e  able  to  compete  in 
a  larger,  broader  market.  The  great  bulk 
of  taxpaying  individuals,  residents  in  the 
jurisdiction  issuing  the  bonds,  will  find 
the  higher  yield  an  attractive  investment 
even  though  taxable  because  they  are 
not  in  high  enough  tax  brackets  to  find 
tax-exempt   bonds   a   good   investment. 
Many  institutions  whose  income  is  tax 
exempt — or  taxed  at  very  low  rates — will 
find  the  higher  yield  on  taxable  munic- 
ipals   very    attractive;     these    include 
State  and  local  government  retirement 
systems,  pension  plans  established  under 
collective  bargaining,  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  various  private  and  chari- 
table foundatons. 

Commercial  banks  which  are  so  large 
a  part  of  the  municipal  bond  market  will 
not  abandon  it,  as  has  been  so  often 
predicted.  Tlie  differential— especially 
when  fixed  at  40  percent— will  more  than 
offset  the  effective  tax  rate  on  bonds  that 
is  expected  to  prevail  after  enactment 
of  this  bill's  provisions.  And  the  same  will 
be  ti-ue,  to  a  lesser  extent,  of  the  various 
forms  of  savings  institutions.  Further- 
more, many  commercial  banks  are  guided 
by  feelings  of  civic  responsibility  that 
will  deter  their  exodus  from  this  market. 
Many  banks  are  authorized  to  under- 
write local  bond  issues  which  places  them 
under  some  obligation  to  hold  a  share 
of  the  issue,  and  since  local  government 
funds  are  deposited  with  local  banks, 
that  is  another  source  of  a  sense  of  obli- 
gation that  will  retain  commercial  banks 
in  the  municipal  bond  market. 

In  summary,  there  are  well  defined  ad- 
vantages to  the  subsidized  and  taxable 
municipal  bonds.  The  issuing  govern- 
ments can  choose  the  tax-exempt  or 
taxable  route  for  each  new  bond  issue- 
it  is  entirely  a  voluntary  matter.  The  pro- 
vision applies  prospectively.  The  Federal 
Government's  share  of  the  interest  cost 
will  be  paid  from  a  permanent  appropri- 
ation, and  the  Federal  Government  is 
not  granted  any  powers  to  approve  or 
disapprove  each  issue.  In  aU  probability 
the  taxable  bonds  wiU  find  a  broader  and 
thicker  market  of  prospective  buj'ers 
than  the  present  thin  market  for  tax- 
exempts. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  associate  myself  with  the 
fitting  and  timely  remarks  of  my  col- 
league from  North  Dakota,  Tom  Kleppe. 
relating  to  the  tax-exempt  position  of 
State  and  municipal  bonds  and  related 
matters  dealing  with  this  tax-reform 
and  tax-revenue  legislation. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  has 
provided  a  great  service  to  many  of  us 
in  asking  a  question  of  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  the  matter  of  the 
overall  effect  of  local  government's  abil- 


ity to  accumulate  capital  for  local  public 
facility  requirements. 

This  reassurance  which  has  been  pro- 
vided to  the  effect  that  the  treatment 
afforded  State  and  mimicipal  bonds  in 
this  tax-reform  measure  will  not  jeop- 
ardize local  government's  ability  to  ac- 
cumulate these  very  vital  funds,  is  most 
gratifying  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota,  as  well  as  Chairman 
Mills  and  Mr.  Byrnes  for  their  clear 
interpretation  and  clarification  of  this 
very  vital  point  of  local  government's 
concern. 

Certainly,  many  of  our  State  and  local 
government  officials  are  understandably 
concerned,  as  I  am  and  many  people  in 
my  district  are,  over  the  section  in  the 
bill  relating  to  their  bond  issues.  This 
assurance,  coupled  with  that  which  I  un- 
derstand has  been  afforded  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  that  these  bond  issues 
will  not  be  adversely  affected,  should 
come  as  good  news  to  those  who  have 
written  expressing  their  concern  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  <  Mr.  Gross  ) . 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  for  yielding  me  thi.s 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Aikansas  (Mr.  Mills)  ,  let  me  say 
that  I  realize  the  figures  have  been  given 
previously,  but  I  would  like  to  get  them 
into  todays  Record  of  debate.  What  is 
the  estimate  of  the  net  gain  or  loss  of 
revenue  from  this  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Is  the  gentleman  referring 
to  the  amendment  that  we  will  offer  or 
the  total  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  the  details 
of  the  amendment  you  are  going  to  offer, 
but  I  am  talking  about  the  estimated  net 
gain  or  loss  in  revenue  as  a  result  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  calendar  year  1970  it  is 
estimated  there  would  be  a  revenue  gain 
of  about  $2.4  billion. 

In  calendar  year  1971,  there  would  be 
a  loss,  without  taking  into  consideration 
growth  in  the  economy,  based  upon  the 
existing  situation,  of  about  $1.7  billion. 
In  1972  there  would  be  a  loss  of  slightly 
over  $4  billion. 

In  1974  there  would  be  a  loss  of  about 
$3.6  billion. 

In  1979  there  would  be  a  loss  of  ap- 
proximately $2.4  billion— not  taking  into 
consideration  the  $10  to  $12  billion  of 
growth  in  income  year  after  year,  which 
would  far  more  than  offset  this  loss  in 
those  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  of  which  means  it  is 
vitally  important  that  we  have  spending 
reform. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
on  that  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  recommended  any- 
thing like  this  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  committee  or  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  do 
think,  however,  that  the  Congress  has  as 
much  right  with  respect  to  the  future  to 
say  that  some  of  the  increment  in  taxes 
from  year  to  year  will  be  returned  to  the 
taxpayer,  as  it  has  to  say  that  all  of  that 
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increment  will  be  used  in  additional  and 
increased  spending.  So  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  here  is  to  tell  the  taxpayer 
that  after  we  get  through  this  inflation- 
ary squeeze  we  are  in  now,  we  are  going 
to  return  a  small  proportion  of  this  fiscal 
growth  money  to  him;  that  a  little  of 
the  fiscal  growth  money  is  going  back 
to  the  taxpayer.  It  is  not  going  to  remain 
in  the  till  for  spending. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  would  not 
care  to  put  a  time  frame  on  the  end  of 
inflation ;  would  he? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  not  an  economist,  as 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
knows,  but  I  do  think  I  see  signs  of  im- 
provement in  our  existing  situation  and 
the  leveling  out  of  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures that  we  have  been  under.  So 
whether  it  takes  another  6  montlis  or 
another  4  months  or  another  12  months 
in  time  to  halt  it  completely,  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  think  I  see  the  beginning 
of  our  objective. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  gentleman  is  right,  but 
I  do  not  share  his  optimism. 

Now  I  would  like  to  put  a  hypothetical 
situation  to  the  gentleman. 

A  husband  and  wife,  each  over  35  years 
of  age,  now  file  a  joint  income  tax  return. 
Suppose  the  husband  has  a  $40,000  in- 
come. We  wUl  call  the  husband  A  and 
the  wife  B.  Suppose  they,  taking  into 
account  this  bill,  manage  a  friendly  di- 
vorce, and  A  pays  half  his  earnings  to  B, 
or  $20,000  for  alimony,  but  they  continue 
to  live  together.  A  files  on  $20,000  as  the 
head  of  the  household,  and  B,  the  wife, 
files  on  $20,000  as  head  of  the  household. 
Is  tills  income  splitting  possible  under 
the  terms  of  tliis  bill,  if  such  an  arrange- 
ment could  be  worked  out? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes:  if  they  do  tills.  But  if 
they  are  in  a  State  where  common  law 
marriages  are  recognized  and  they  con- 
tinue to  live  together  in  the  same  house, 
I  would  tliink  they  would  be  treated  aa 
married  for  tax  purposes.  Of  course,  if 
they  live  apart  they  are  incurring  the 
expenses  of  two  households. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  if  they  live  together 
in  the  same  house? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  agent  found  out 
about  it  in  a  State  recognizing  common 
law  marriages  I  would  tliink  they  would 
be  treated  as  married  for  tax  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  have  a  provision  in  this  bill  for 
a  man  in  the  house? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No;  the  bill  does  not  have 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or  a  man  in  the  wood- 
shed? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No:  we  previously  dis- 
cussed that  in  Einother  bill — in  another 
context. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or  a  man  under  the  bed? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  discussed  all  those  fac- 
tors when  we  had  the  matter  of  welfare 
payments  before  us  in  1967.  This  does 
not  involve  the  welfare  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  not  involve  wel- 
fare? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  does  not  Involve  welfare 
programs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  11 1  could  induce  my  -wife 
to  enter  into  this  sort  of  arrangement,  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  real  welfare. 


Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  a  very 
persuasive  man,  but  knowing  his  wife  as 
I  do,  I  know  he  will  never  persuade  her. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Burlison). 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  reported  what  will,  doubtless,  be  the 
landmark  legislation  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress, the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  The 
sheer  enormity  of  such  an  undertaking 
is  staggering.  The  law  has  not  been  ex- 
tensively revised  since  its  inception  in 
1913  and  through  pyramiding  admin- 
istrative rulings  it  has  grown  to  monster 
proportions,  incomprehensible  to  all  but 
a  handful  of  specialists.  Simply  to  deter- 
mine what  needed  to  be  done,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  held  hearings 
extending  over  several  months.  They 
listened  to  the  testimony  of  350  witnesses 
and  the  published  transcript  fills  15  vol- 
umes. 

Probably  no  bill  in  history  has  had  so 
many  conflicting  special  interest  groups 
compete  to  protect  or  Improve  their 
status.  Many  of  these  special  groups  are 
well  financed  and  are  capable  of  exerting 
terrific  pressure.  Even  though  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  taxwriting  committee,  I 
have  been  subjected  to  more  pressure 
than  I  had  thought  possible.  In  view  of 
the  subtle  and  not  so  subtle  coercion  that 
has  been  directed  against  Congressmen 
generally  and  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  particular,  H.R. 
13270  is  a  remarkably  comprehensive  re- 
form, attesting  to  the  integrity  and  po- 
litical courage  of  Chairman  Wilbur 
Mills  and  his  associates. 

In  spite  of  the  pressures,  I  intend  to 
vote  for  the  bill.  That  is  not  to  say  that 
it  is  the  best  of  all  possible  legislation. 
Many  preferences  and  shelters,  more 
popularly  referred  to  as  loopholes,  were 
narrowed  without  being  closed.  Nonethe- 
less, one  must  accept  reality  and  con- 
cede that  legislation  can  be  approved 
only  through  the  processes  of  compro- 
mise. 

Like  all  tax  bills,  this  one  Is  being  con- 
sidered under  a  "closed  rule."  This  means 
that  no  amendments  other  than  those  of- 
fered by  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  may  be  introduced  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  rationale  for  this  policy  Is  that  tax 
legislation  is  too  complex  to  write  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Since  I  do  not  serve  on 
the  committee  my  choice  will  be  either 
this  bill  or  nothing.  Framed  In  those 
terms,  the  decision  to  vote  "yes"  is  com- 
pelling. We  have  made  a  dramatic  be- 
ginning in  tax  reform.  We  have  done 
more  than  virtually  anyone  thought 
could  be  done  in  view  of  the  manifold  in- 
fluences levied  upx)n  the  Congress.  If 
this  bill  passes — and  I  am  confident  it 
wUl — we  will  look  hopefully  to  the  Senate 
to  do  equally  as  well.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
position  in  the  broad  area  of  taxation  is, 
to  put  it  bluntly,  complete  elimination  of 
all  preferences  and  shelters.  This  will 
be  my  goal  throughout  my  service  in 
the  TJS.  Congress.  It  is  gratifying  to  me 
that  the  most  significant  tax  reform  we 
have  had  for  46  years  appears  to  be  com- 
ing during  my  first — though  hopefully 


not  my  last — term  of  office.  To  para- 
phrase a  recent  quotation: 

We  today  have  the  opportunity  to  take 
one  small  step  for  man:  one  giant  leap  for 
the  wage  and  salary  earning  American  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  iMr.  Puqua)  . 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13270  because  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  tax  reform  it  heralds.  The 
people  of  my  Second  District  of  Florida 
have  long  cried  for  meaningful  reform, 
and  this  bill  represents  a  strong  first 
step  in  that  regard.  It  cuts  tax  rates  at 
least  5  percent  in  the  income  ranges, 
taking  full  effect  by  1972.  It  sets  up 
bolsters  on  behalf  of  the  pubUc  interest 
against  undue  tax  preferences.  For  the 
vast  majority  of  taxpayers,  it  simplifies 
the  process  of  filing  returns.  Finally,  it 
says  the  people  can  speak  and  be  heard 
by  their  representatives  in  this  great 
citadel  of  responsive  government.  To 
these  ends,  therefore,  I  congratulate 
Chairman  Mills  and  the  members  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

In  rising  to  support  this  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press hope  that  this  committee  in  its 
further  work  on  tax  reform,  and  indeed 
on  H.R.  13270.  take  cognizance  of  the 
need  to  insure  that  no  measure  of  re- 
form herein  provided  has  the  undesired 
consequence  of  doing  inequity  to  sub- 
stantial segments  of  the  public  interest. 
For  example,  the  significant  and 
needed  reduction  in  bad  debt  allowance 
for  various  financial  institutions  needs 
careful  study  to  safeguard  against  any 
possible  adverse  effect  on  homebuilding 
in  our  country.  Similarly,  charitable 
contribution  deductions,  being  in  need 
of  meaningful  reform,  must  be  provided 
so  as  not  to  penalize  the  great  service  to 
our  society  rendered  by  State  and  private 
institutions  of  higher  education  and 
health. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  foremost 
desire  to  help  this  all -encompassing  re- 
form of  our  national  tax  system  accom- 
plish the  goals  it  pursues,  without  in- 
advertently doing  inequity  to  worthy 
segments  of  our  society.  I  urge  the  com- 
mittee in  further  consideration  to  re- 
view this  possibility. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
.    (Mr.  Aspinall). 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
iiistorically  sound  to  state  that  some  of 
the  greatest  crimes  that  have  been  per- 
petrated on  mankind  have  been  com- 
mitted in  search  of  two  of  the  noblest  of 
mankind's  goals;  that  of  liberty  and  that 
of  religion. 

In  many  respects  the  legislation  now 
before  us  presents  a  similar  situation. 

It  is  true  that  the  need  for  tax  reform 
is  long  overdue,  not  only  in  Federal  Gov- 
ernment activities,  but  also  in  State  and 
local  government.  The  reason  we  have 
inequities  existing  in  our  taxing  proce- 
dures at  the  present  time  at  all  levels  of 
government  is  because  some  individuals 
or  some  groups  of  individuals  have 
sought  special  favors  from  the  Govern- 
ment primarily  to  get  out  from  under 
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paying  what  the]'  consider  to  be  an  un^ 
just  or  discriminatory  tax  burden.  These 
kinds  of  situations  present  problems 
which  should  be  tpken  care  of  so  that  the 
burden  of  taxatioh  is  placed  equitably  in 
all  situations  and;upon  the  association  of 
citizens  alike. 

I  do  not  doubt  [that  this  was  the  pur- 
pose of  those  whb  wrote  the  legislation 
now  before  us.  riut,  just  as  those  who 
searched  for  freedom  and  those  who  en- 
deavored to  proiiiulgate  their  own  re- 
ligious beliefs  comjmitted  offenses  against 
society,  so  now  wt  have  a  so-called  tax 
reform  bill  befori  us  which,  regretfully 
result. 

e  difBculty  in  writing 
understand  also  that 
large  means  "taking 
e  and  those  associated 
ing  it  on  another  or 
with   another."   This, 


will  have  the  sam 
I  understand  t 
such  legislation 
tax  reform  by  &n 
the  burden  off  of 
with  me,  and  pi 
those   associated 


within  itself,  is  not  true  tax  reform.  This 
only  further  complicates  bad  situations 
already  in  existence. 

In  my.  opinion,  this  legislation  which 
we  have  J»ef ore  us  'today  is  not  as  fair  as 
it  might  be.  It  doe^not  do  the  job  it  is  in- 
tended to  do  and,  (because  of  my  sincere 
belief  in  this  respett,  I,  for  one,  shall  vote 
reluctantly  for  th^  legislation  with  the 
hope  that  the  other  body  shall  correct 
the  inefficiencies  iind  inequities  that  I 
consider  are  present  in  this  bill.  If  the 
other  body  fails  in  this  matter,  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  vote  i  gainst  the  conference 
report. 

The  welfare  of  tl  is  Nation,  socially,  in- 
tellectually, sclent  fically,  economically, 
and  in  every  other  i  ispect  of  everyday  liv- 
ing that  one  can  tWnk  of,  def>ends  pri- 
marily upon  the  wfelfare  of  its  economy. 
We  cannot  have  ttie  things  that  we  de- 
sire so  much,  in  oider  to  advance  us  in 
the  fields  that  apps  rently  mean  so  much 
to  us  imless,  under  i  system  such  as  ours, 
we  see  to  it  that  our  economic  base  is 
sound. 

We  know,  or  we  siiould  know,  that  nat- 
ural resources  are  absolutely  basic  and 
fimdamental   to   oiir   civilized    and   in- 
dustrialized way  of  life.  Our  entire  econ- 
omy— our  entire  May  of  hfe — is  based 
upon  our  ability  to  produce  and  consume 
natural  resources.  The  most  important  of 
these    resources    a:-e    food,    fiber,    and 
minerals.  They  all  come  from  the  soil  or 
in  some  cases  from  our  lakes  or  oceans. 
However,  no  mattar  what  their  origin 
these  three  very  gei  eral  and  broad  cate- 
gories of  natural  re  sources  form  the  in- 
dispensable physica  base  from  which  all 
other  goods  are  priduced.  Each  bushel 
of  grain,  each  boarc  I  foot  of  lumber,  and 
each  ton  of  iron,  ( opper,  lead,  or  zinc 
fixes  the  economic  b  ise  upon  which  other 
activities — manuf  ac  turing,     transporta- 
tion, education,  recreation  and  national 
defense — rest.  The  production  of  these 
natural  resources:  food,  fiber  and  miner- 
als, together  with  1he  industries  based 
upon  them,  are  the  only  ones  that  pro- 
duce new  wealth.  Al ,  other  activities,  al- 
though essential  and  important,  are  en- 
gaged in  the  refininc,  finishing,  shaping, 
manufacture,  or  m)diflcation  of  these 
basic  three.  Two  of  t;  lese  resources — food 
and  fiber— are  renewable.  What  is  used 
can  be  replaced  by  the  natural  growth  of 


crops  or  trees.  The  third — minerals — is 
nonrenewable  and  once  used,  cannot  oe 
replaced  unless  recycled  back  into  indus- 
try through  the  use  of  scrap. 

This  bill  now  before  us  tends  to  handi- 
cap and  certainly  will  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  these  natural  resources,  espe- 
cially the  wise  and  prudent  use  of  our 
mineral  resources.  It  will  undoubtedly  in- 
crease the  cost  of  mineral  products  that 
the  consumer  uses.  Let  us  not  be  misled 
into  thinking  that  costs  will  not  increase. 
They  must  and  they  will  if  this  bill  is 
enacted.  These  increases  will  be  passed 
along  to  the  consumer  in  a  manner  that 
will  make  up  for  any  decrease  in  profits 
due  to  the  proposed  cut  in  depletion 
allowances. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  conservation 
and  wise  use  of  our  mineral  resources, 
the  proposed  bill  will  also  have  a  detri- 
mental effect.  It  will  force  those  engaged 
in  the  extraction  of  our  domestic  min- 
erals to  forgo  the  exploitation  of  the 
lower  grade  deposits  because  of  the  in- 
creased costs.  This  will  encourage  "high 
grading"  or  the  utilization  of  the  richest 
deposits  while  the  lower  grade  ore 
bodies — which  we  must  ultimately  de- 
pend on — will  be  bypassed  a:-d  lost  for- 
ever. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  in  this 
country  who  believe  we  would  be  as  well 
off  if  we  imported  all  of  our  minerals.  I 
do  not  share  this  belief.  The  experience 
of  two  world  wars  and  numerous  lesser 
conflicts  certainly  should  have  brought 
home  to  this  Nation  the  absolute  fallacy 
of  depending  on  foreign  imports  in  time 
of  war  or  emergency.  If  we  become  un- 
necessarily dependent  on  foreign  imports, 
one  of  two  things  will  happen :  the  mate- 
rials will  cost  us  dearly  or  they  will  not 
be  available  at  any  price.  Either  way  we 
will  lose.  I  hope  we  wiU  never  become  sub- 
servient to  a  one-world  domination  phi- 
losophy. Rather,  I  hope  we  will  protect 
ourselves  and  our  own  national  security 
which  is  so  necessary  tf  we  expect  to  see 
our  Nation  and  civilization  benefit  from 
those  freedoms  and  liberties  which  we 
feel  are  so  important. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  decrease  in 
the  mineral  depletion  allowance  proposed 
in  this  bill  is  an  attempt  to  "strike  a  bet- 
ter balance  than  now  exists  between  the 
objective  of  encouraging  the  discovery 
of  new  reserves  and  the  level  and  revenue 
cost  of  percentage  depletion  allowances." 
I  cannot  agree  that  this  will  be  the  result. 
I  believe  that  our  domestic  extractive  in- 
dustries will  be  weakened  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  additional  tax  burdens.  These  in- 
dustries are  now  facing  their  most  severe 
challenge  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
This  challenge  results  from  a  growing 
gap  between  our  increasing  consumption 
of  minerals  and  our  decreasing  produc- 
tion. In  mineral  after  mineral  we  have 
moved  from  a  net  exporter  to  a  net  im- 
porter. In  mineral  after  mineral  where 
we  were  once  the  leading  producer  we  are 
now  rated  as  second,  third,  fourth,  or 
even  lower,  in  productive  capacity.  We 
can  never  be  entirely  self -sufficient  in  all 
minerals  and  no  one  expects  this.  But 
what  I  would  Uke  to  see  is  that  we  main- 
tain   our    self-sufficiency    in    as    many 
minerals  as  we  can.  Our  national  econ- 
omy, our  national  security,  and  our  fu- 


ture could  very  well  depend  on  our  abil- 
ity to  maintain  a  strong  and  viable  do- 
mestic mining  industry.  Unfortunately, 
this  increased  tax  burden  will  fall  most 
heavily  upon  those  least  able  to  bear  the 
additional  burden — the  small  and  margi- 
nal producer.  Although  apparently  de- 
signed to  increase  the  tax  take  from  the 
major  oil  and  gas  and  mineral  producers, 
and  thus  appeal  to  the  popular  demand 
for  a  "hit  the  rich  hardest"  tax,  its  real 
impact  will  be  just  the  reverse.  It  will 
retard  the  flow  of  capital  to  the  small 
producer — the  small  independent  opera- 
tor— and  will  reduce  his  exploration  ef- 
fort and  his  expansion  at  a  time  when 
additional    exploration    and    expansion 
are  most  needed.  The  small  operator  is 
not  in  a  position  to  pass  on  the  increased 
costs  of  operation,  nor  does  he  have  the 
ability  or  resources  to  obtain  financing 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  legislation 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating 
the  small  operator.  I  have  every  confi- 
dence   that   the   major   producers    will 
somehow  survive.  I  wish  I  could  say  the 
same  for  the  small  businessman. 

During  the  course  of  hearings  before 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  witness  after  witness  has 
pointed  up  the  precarious  situation  fac- 
ing this  Nation  with  respect  to  our  do- 
mestic mineral  supply.  Representatives 
of  the  past  and  the  present  administra- 
tions, speaking  in  their  official  capacities, 
have  issued  warnings  that  time  is  run- 
ning out  and  that  we  face  the  grim  pos- 
sibility that  the  growth  in  our  standard 
of  living  will  be  limited  due  to  mineral 
constraints. 

Notwithstanding  these  warnings  of 
impending  domestic  mineral  shortages 
and  increased  imports,  this  proposal 
would  do  nothing  but  increase  these 
shortages  and  increase  imports.  It  will 
export  jobs,  weaken  our  capability  for 
national  security  and  make  us  more  de- 
pendent upon  the  uncertain  whims  of 
foreign  suppliers. 

Only  five  minerals  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  survive  the  meat -ax  approach  of 
this  proposal's  depletion  reduction.  These 
five — gold,  silver,  copper,  iron  ore,  and 
oil  shale  remain  at  15  percent  rather 
than  being  reduced  to  11  percent.  One 
might  well  ask  why  these  five  were  se- 
lected. Why  was  not  the  same  considera- 
tion given  to  many  other  minerals  that 
are  apparently  equally  deserving  of  this 
consideration.  In  actual  practice  only 
four  of  the  five  minerals  will  receive  any 
benefit.  Although  the  oil  which  can  be 
produced  from  shale  is  similar  for  all 
practical  purposes  to  oil  pumped  from 
the  ground  the  shale  oil  has  never  been 
entitled  to  the  higher  depletion  rates  ac- 
corded liquid  petroleum.  More  discrim- 
inatory, however,  is  the  fact  that  the  15- 
percent  depletion  allowance  heretofore 
accorded  oil  shale  is  allowed  on  the  value 
of  the  crushed  shale  rock,  not  the  oil. 
Crushed  shale  has  little  or  no  real  mar- 
ket value.  Therefore,  15  percent  of  noth- 
ing   is    siill    nothing.    The    committee 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  does 
help   in   the  correction  of  the  present 
inequity.  I  am  most  appreciative  of  this 
action  by  the  committee  and  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  sustain  this  recommenda- 
tion by  the  originating  committee. 
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Examples  of  other  minerals  that  are 
either  In  short  supply  or  where  produc- 
tion will  be  seriously  curtailed  by  the 
additional  tax  burden  are  many  and  I 
will  mention  only  a  very  few. 

Natural  gas  is  probably  an  outstand- 
ing example.  The  proposed  reduction 
from  27  Va  percent  to  20  percent  in  the 
depletion  allowance  can  only  lessen  this 
Nation's  capability  to  obtain  adequate 
supplies.  We  now  face  an  impending 
shortage  of  natural  gas  from  traditional 
sources  of  supply.  Unless  the  declining 
exploration  and  discovery  rate  is  re- 
versed, substitute  fuels  will  be  necessary 
or  rationing  of  natural  gas  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

A  few  of  the  other  minerals  that  are 
vital  to  this  Nation's  defense  and  econ- 
omy, but  did  not  receive  any  favorable 
consideration  are  uranium,  lead  and  zinc, 
mercury,  beryllium,  vanadium,  tungsten, 
and  molybdenum.  All  of  these,  except 
molybdenum,  presently  receive  a  23- 
percent  depletion  allowance,  but  will  be 
reduced  to  17  percent.  Molybdenum,  al- 
though long  recognized  and  classified  as 
a  strategic  mineral,  was  never  accorded 
the  23  percent  depletion  allowance  given 
other  strategic  minerals.  It  has  been 
eligible  only  for  a  15-percent  allowance. 
This  will  now  be  reducted  to  11  percent. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  inequities 
and  inconsistencies  that  I  see  in  this 
proposed  bill. 

I  cannot  accept  this  proposal  as  a  well- 
rounded-out  tax-reform  bill.  I  think  that 
in  the  field  of  mineral  production  it  will 
do  harm  to  this  country's  economy  and 

S£lf  6tV. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, for  his  outstanding  statement 
and  explanation  of  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving the  depletion  allowance  on  our 
extractive  industries.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  upon  a  very  fine  statement  in 
this  respect  and  share  his  views  and  sup- 
port his  views. 

I  very  much  disagree  with  the  propo- 
sition to  consider  the  tax  bill  under  a 
closed  rule  which  allows  no  corrective 
amendments  or  changes,  just  a  "yes"  or 
"no,"  "up"  or  "down"  vote  as  it  is.  This 
will  not  really  permit  the  House  to  work 
Its  will  and  correct  some  of  the  inequities 
that  exist  in  the  proposed  legislation. 

Critics  attack  percentage  depletion  as 
one  of  several  tax  provisions  alleged  to 
be  "loopholes."  It  is  not  a  loophole  at 
all — it  is  simply  a  depreciation  allowance 
on  a  depleting  capital  asset. 

Minerals,  such  as  petroleum,  by  nature 
have  a  dual  character.  In  the  earth  they 
are  part  of  their  owner's  capitsd  assets. 
When  produced  and  sold,  part  of  the 
value  received  represents  capital,  and 
part  income,  making  it  difficult  to  estab- 
lish an  equitable  taxation  bsisls.  In  keep- 


ing with  the  basic  principle  that  income, 
but  not  capital,  should  be  taxed.  Con- 
gress adopted  the  principle  of  percent- 
age depletion  which  today  applies  to  over 
100  minersds,  including  oil  and  gas,  as  a 
means  of  fairly  taxing  the  income  de- 
rived by  extractive  industries. 

A  compelling  reason  for  adoption  of 
percentage  depletion  was  to  supply  an 
incentive  for  owners  of  capital  to  accept 
the  great  risks  involved  in  the  search  for, 
and  development  of,  mineral  resources 
which  are  so  essential  to  our  economy 
and  security.  History  shows  the  incentive 
has  worked  well  in  achieving  its  pur- 
pose. It  would  be  risky  to  discard  or 
weaken  a  system  which  has  worked  well 
over  a  long  period  of  years  in  supplying 
petroleum  and  other  essential  minerals. 
Critics  maintain  that  the  oil  industry 
does  not  pay  its  fair  share  of  taxes.  This 
simply  is  not  true.  In  addition  to  income 
taxes,  the  petroleum  industry  pays  a 
number  of  other  direct  taxes.  One  of 
these,  the  severance  tax,  is  paid  only  by 
industries  which  extract  natural  re- 
sources. The  fact  is  that  in  1966 — the 
latest  year  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able— the  oil  industry  paid  $2.5  billion 
in  di.-ect  taxes,  which  amounted  to  5.1 
cents  for  every  dollar  of  gross  revenue. 
The  direct  tax  burden  for  all  U.S.  busi- 
ness corporations  was  only  about  4.5 
cents  per  dollar  of  gross  revenue,  or 
about  10  percent  less  than  petroleimi's. 

Percentage  depletion  has  benefited  the 
consumer  by  helping  keep  petroleum 
prices  low.  In  fact,  the  price  per  gallon  of 
gasoline  today,  before  the  taxes  levied 
at  the  service  station  pumps,  are  the 
same  as  the  price  in  1948.  This  is  even 
more  impressive,  when  you  consider  the 
many  improvements  made  to  increase 
the  delivery  performance  of  a  gallon  of 
today's  gasoline  as  compared  to  the  gaso- 
line of  1948. 

That  the  consumer  is  the  beneficiary 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  oil  industry's 
profit  record.  According  to  figures  com- 
piled by  the  First  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  from  1925 — the  first  year's 
taxes  to  come  under  percentage  deple- 
tion— through  1966,  petroleum  company 
earnings  after  taxes  averaged  9.9  per- 
cent of  invested  capital.  By  comparison, 
the  figure  for  sdl  manufacturing  com- 
panies was  10.7  percent.  In  1966,  this 
comparison  was  petroleum  companies 
12.6  percent,  and  all  manufacturing  com- 
panies 14.1  percent.  Of  the  25  leading 
U.S.  industrial  corporations  on  the  basis 
of  sales,  seven  are  E>etroleum  companies. 
But  not  one  of  these  petroleum  compa- 
nies is  in  the  first  75  on  the  basis  of  re- 
turn on  invested  capital. 

Critics  charge  that  because  of  the  per- 
centage depletion  provision,  petroleimi 
producers  recover  their  costs  many  times 
over.  The  fact  is  that  although  the  oil 
industry  realizes  about  $1  billion  a  year 
through  the  operation  of  this  provision, 
it  invests  about  $5  bilhon  a  year  in  the 
United  States  in  searching  for  and  devel- 
oping new  petroleimi  reserves. 

Petroleum — oil  and  gas — supplies  75 
percent  of  our  Nation's  energy  needs.  The 
U.S.  Government  predicts  that  demand 
for  petroleum  will  rise  by  50  percent  of 
current  levels  by  1980  and  will  more  than 


double  between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
century.  Yet,  despite  the  coming  require- 
ments, proved  domestic  reserves  of  crude 
oil  declined  during  1968  for  the  sec- 
ond year  in  a  row  and  now  stand  at  the 
lowest  level  in  10  years. 

Speaking  from  a  more  personal  point 
of  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  practically  every 
single  State  in  the  Union,  and  a  verj' 
large  percentage  of  the  congressional 
districts,  would  be  adversely  affected 
economically  if  we  alter  these  long- 
proven,  time-honored  tax  principles  on 
the  some  100  extractive  industries.  In 
my  own  State  of  New  Mexico,  we  have 
substantial  production  in  only  seven  of 
these  industries — copper,  manganese  ore, 
molybdenum,  perlite,  petroleum,  potash, 
and  uranium — but  alteration  of  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowances  will  crip- 
ple our  tax  base  from  which  we  derive 
the  income  for  the  construction  of  our 
roads,  the  financing  of  our  schools  and 
educational  programs,  and  other  impor- 
tant services. 

New  Mexico  is  the  sixth  largest  pe- 
troleum-producing State  with  produc- 
tion almost  equal  to  that  of  Brazil,  Chile, 
and  West  Germany  combined.  More  than 
13,000  New  Mexicans  are  employed  in 
some  phase  of  the  petroleum  industrj'. 
Their  payrolls  amoimt  to  almost  $73  mil- 
Uon  armually,  or  $73  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  State.  The  pe- 
troleimi industrj'  spends  almost  $274  mil- 
lion annually  for  production  supplies  and 
equipment  in  New  Mexico.  Last  year,  oil 
and  gas  operations  paid  $60,130,00'^  in 
direct  revenues  to  the  State — not  count- 
ing local  taxes  or  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  all  New  Mexico  State  tax  reve- 
nues. 

This  coxmtry  needs  more  capitalists, 
not  fewer.  We  need  to  encourage  invest- 
ment, not  discourage  it.  We  need  to  en- 
courage people  to  create  and  build  and 
profit;  for  as  they  do,  the  whole  country 
moves  ahead,  and  we  have  more  jobs, 
and  less  poverty — more  wealth  and  less 
Government  dependence. 

We  need  to  reduce — not  increase — the 
growing,  confiscatory  taxes  on  business 
and  industry,  so  they  can  expand  and 
grow  and  develop  and  create  more  and 
better  jobs  and  new  ideas  and  products. 
Tlien  and  only  then,  will  we  really  be 
preserving  and  extending  the  free  enter- 
prise, capitalistic  system — the  system 
which  has  produced  the  greatest  and 
highest  standard  of  living  ever  known 
before  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

Today  we  are  scheduled  to  vote  on 
what  has  been  called  the  most  substan- 
tial tax  reform  bill  since  the  enactment 
of  the  16th  amendment.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  those  col- 
leagues who  wrote  it. 

Just  as  important  as  the  real  eco- 
nomic effects  of  the  bill,  I  think,  are  the 
symbolic  effects  its  passage  will  have.  It 
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pie  that  our  political  system  does"  re- 
spond to  their  nfeeds. 

It  is  to  this  very  symbolism,  however, 

a  caveat. 
The  depletion  allowance — in  particu- 
lar the  27 '2  pen  ent  oil  and  gas  deple- 
tion allowance — las  become  the  symbol 
for  nearly  every  j  erson  who  preaches  tax 
reform.  Reductioi  i  of  the  depletion  allow 
ance  is  erroneous  y  seen  as  a  panacea  for 
all  our  tax  ills 

The  tax  preferejnces  that  have  been  en 
acted  for  the  mineral  industries  have 
been  called  loopioles  which  permit  a 
few  individuals  and  the  oil  industry  to 
escape  payment  c^  their  fair  share  of  the 
Nation's  taxes. 

Yet  these  preferences  perform  a  vital 
economic  function.  They  provide  the  in- 
centive to  insure  hat  capital  will  be  in- 
vested in  the  higl  -risk  business  of  look- 
ing for  minerals.  The  ever  growing  pop- 
ulation of  our  Niition  coupled  with  an 
Increasing  level  of  affluency  demands 
that  we  -undertake  an  active  and  ex- 
panded lB\'el  of  mineral  exploration. 

But  the  tax  preferential  limitations 
of  H.R.  13270,  particularly  those  relat- 
ing to  the  petroleum  industry,  can  only 
cause  mischief.  TJ  eir  ultimate  effect  can 
only  be  to  cut  mineral  exploration  in 
the  United  State  1.  This  decline  would 
come  at  a  time  T.hen  there  is  a  great 
need  to  actively  ir^rease  our  exploration 
for  minerals. 
Many  minerals  tan  be  located  by  sur- 
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face  exploration.  There  are  even  a  few 
shallow   petroleum   deposits   that  have 
been  discovered  from  oil  seeps  or  other 
surface  evidence.  But  the  oil  deposits  be- 
ing discovered  and  developed  today  are 
found  at  much  greater  depths — ranging 
generally  from  3,000  to  20.000  feet— with- 
out benefit  of  surface  evidence.  As  the 
search  has  been  extended   deeper,   the 
industry  has  had  to  supplement  surface 
geology   with    technical   and   expensive 
tools,  such  as  the  gravity  meter,  mag- 
netometer, and  seismograph.  These  tools 
can  only  locate  geologic  structures  of  a 
type  that  may  contain  deposits  of  oil  and 
gas.  The  only  way  to  locate  oil  finally  is 
to  drill  exploratory  wells  to  test  whether 
such   structures  actually  contain   com- 
mercial deposits  of  oil  and  gas.  If  produc- 
tion is  discovered,  the  size  of  the  field 
must  be  determined  by  further  drilling. 
The  revenue  from  this  production  must 
pay  for  the  costs  of  geological  and  other 
exploration   work;    for   the   drilling   of 
wells,  both  successful  and  imsuccessf ul ; 
for  the  lifting  of  the  oil  and  gas  to  the 
surface — all  of  these  things;  plus  a  rate 
of  return  commensurate  with  the  risks. 
The  great  uncertainty  of  the  explora- 
toiT  effort  is  attested  by  the  record  of 
relative  success.  Of  the  wells  drilled  in 
the  search  for  new  fields,  only  one  in 
11    finds  any   production   at   all.   Prof- 
itable discoveries  are  even  harder  to  come 
by.  As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  will  include 
a  table  setting  forth  data  showing  the 
discovery  experience  of  the  industry  for 
the  years  1953  to  1962. 
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money  and  the  risk  of  financial  loss  con- 
tinues. Since  1950,  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  wells  drilled  in  developing  known 
fields  have  resulted  in  dry  holes. 

Contrast  the  oil  producer's  situation 
with  that  of  other  industries.  In  manu- 
factiu-ing,  in  transportation,  or  in  any 
business  other  than  the  production  of  a 
natural  resource,  an  investor  knows  that 
for  an  expenditure  of  a  given  amoimt, 
he  can  create  a  facility  with  an  economic 
value  reasonably  commensurate  with  his 
investment.  The  petroleiun  prospector 
has  no  such  assurance.  He  does  not  know 
at  the  time  his  expenditures  are  made 
what  capital  values,  if  any,  will  result 
from  the  money  he  risks  in  the  search 
for  and  development  of  oil  and  gas  de- 
posits. What  he  does  know  is  that  a  very 
substantial  part  of  the  money  he  risks 
will  never  result  in  any  productive  asset, 
and  he  can  only  hope  that  his  successful 
ventures  will  return  to  him  an  amount 
sufficient  to  compensate  him  for  losses  on 
unproductive  investments. 

The  capacity  of  producing  wells  can- 
not be  kept  up  by  ordinary  maintenance 
expenditures,  as  in  manufacturing.  Al- 
though production  rates  vary  from  well 


to  well,  decline  is  inevitable  as  exhaus- 
tion of  the  oil  deposit  occurs.  Thus,  the 
producer  of  crude  oil  is  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  carrying  on  a  constant  pro- 
gram of  exploration  and  development 
merely  to  replace  his  production. 

To  meet  the  Nation's  constantly  in- 
creasing demand  for  petroleum,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  find  in  the  next  12  years 
new  oil  fields  with  about  63  billion  bar- 
rels of  reserves.  This  is  more  than  all  the 
oil  produced  in  the  United  States  prior 
to  1960— a  period  of  100  years  from  com- 
pletion of  the  first  well  in  1859.  This 
task  will  call  for  the  outlay  of  enormous 
amounts  of  risk  capital.  In  recent  years 
the  petroleiun  industry's  domestic  ex- 
penditures for  exploration  and  develop- 
ment have  averaged  about  S4.4  billion 
annually.  Exploration  costs  alone  ex- 
ceed $2  billion  annually. 

Risks  in  the  oil  industi-y  have  always 
been  inherently  great,  and  they  are  be- 
coming more  so.  The  shallow  deposits  of 
yesterday  have  been  largely  depleted. 
Wells  must  be  drilled  progressively 
deeper  at  higher  costs  and  in  less  readily 
accessible  areas.  Each  additional  foot  of 
well  costs  more  to  drill  than  the  preced- 
ing one.  In  1966,  the  average  cost  of 
drilling  an  additional  foot  was  $11.54  in 
the  2,500  to  3,749  foot  range;  but  at 
depths  below  20,000  feet  it  cost  $189.17  to 
drill  1  foot  deeper. 

Two  of  the  major  areas  remaining  for 
oil  exploration  and  development  are  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  the  north- 
ern part,  of  Alaska.  Off  the  coast  of 
Louisiana  alone,  the  industry  has  in- 
vested about  $7  billion.  Operating  and 
capital  expenditures  have  reached  a  level 
of  over  $1.5  million  a  day.  But  the  costs 
of  exploration  and  development  are 
much  greater  in  the  northern  part  of 
Alaska.  While  wells  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
may  cost  $400,000  to  $600,000,  wells  of 
comparable  depth  in  Alaska  have  cost 
$1  to  $2  million.  One  operater  in  Alaska 
has  estimated  that  it  will  have  invested 
more  than  S400  million  before  it  sells 
its  first  barrel  of  crude  oil  from  Alaska's 
North  Slope  in  1972. 

As  the  search  for  oil  is  extended  to 
greater   depths    and   to   less   accessible 
areas   it   becomes   increasingly   evident 
that  the  future  growth  of  our  oil  reserves, 
and  thus  the  future  growth  and  security 
of  our  Nation,  depends  upon  a  still  larger 
fiow  of  capital  into  the  search  for  new 
deposits.  In  view  of  the  unique  and  con- 
stantly increasing  risks  of  the  oil  busi- 
ness, and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  in- 
dustry reinvests  half  of  its  gross  receipts 
from  production  in  the  search  for  new 
supplies,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  per- 
centage depletion  has  provided  an  effec- 
tive incentive  which  must  be  retained. 
Without  the  incentive  provided  by  the 
preferential  treatment,  who  would  take 
the  risk  of  putting  their  capital  into  the 
search  for  oil  and  gas? 
I  submit  that  few  persons  would. 
What  would  this  mean?  It  would  mean 
that  the  reserve  position  of  the  United 
States  would  approach  zero  within  a  few 
years  at  the  present  rate  of  petroleum 
consumption.  Such  an  eventuality  would 
force  us  to  rely  on  foreign  suppliers  or  do 
without.  The  lesson  of  World  War  II, 
Korea,   and   the  experience  of  Europe 
after  crises  in  the  Middle  East  shows  that 
reliance  upon  foreign  petroleum  is  risky. 
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A  decline  in  exploration  would  have 
an  immediate  and  farflung  economic 
impact.  It  is  an  economic  truism  that  a 
constant  or  declining  supply  in  the  face 
of  increased  demand  will  mean  higher 
prices.  Without  a  high  level  of  explora- 
tion we  can  expect  to  see  a  declining 
supply  of  petroleum.  At  the  same  time 
the  demand  for  petroleum  products  will 
be  leapfrogging. 

Are  we  willing  to  have  the  taxpayer 
pay  additional  millions,  perhaps  billions, 
of  dollars  for  the  additional  $500  million 
in  revenue  that  limitation  of  these  pref- 
erences will  provide? 

There  are  other  economic  distortions 
that  would  be  caused  by  the  proposed 
limitations. 

In  my  own  district  in  the  great  State 
of  Wyoming,  the  petroleum  industry 
provides  employment  for  10,000  people. 
It  accounts  for  a  direct  8  percent  of  the 
total  personal  income  in  the  State.  In- 
directly it  accounts  for  over  one-fourth 
of  the  total  personal  income  in  the  State. 
I  am  fearful  that  the  adoption  of 
these  limitations  will  mean  a  significant 
decline  in  the  petroleum  sector  of 
Wyoming's  economy.  The  decline  will 
have  a  correspondingly  deleterious  effect 
on  the  livelihood  of  thousands  of  the 
Equality  State's  citizens.  Adoption  of  the 
proposals  will  mean  higher  unemploy- 
ment; it  will  mean  lower  county  and 
State  tax  revenues  with  which  to  pro- 
vide social  goods  and  services  for  our 
citizens;  it  will  mean  the  flight  of  many 
of  our  citizens  to  other  areas  of  this 
Nation. 

Wyoming  is  not  the  only  section  of 
the  country  where  these  economic  dis- 
locations will  occur.  They  will  happen 
wherever  the  mineral  industry  com- 
prises a  significant  portion  of  the  local 
economy. 

The  limitation  on  preferences  will 
mean  losses  of  jobs  for  thousands.  It  will 
mean  loss  of  income  for  even  more. 

Before  we  enact  H.R.  13270,  I  would 
ask:  Is  Congress  prepared  to  accept 
these  consequences?  Or  will  Congress 
forgo  the  passions  and  pressures  of  the 
moment  to,  as  George  Washington  put 
it,  "raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise 
and  honest  can  repair"? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  as- 
sociate m:  .elf  with  and  compliment  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspin- 
ALL),  for  his  excellent  articulation  re- 
garding the  depletion  allowance  on  re- 
newable natural  resources. 

Indeed,  I  share  and  repeat  the  gentle- 
man's warning  regarding  the  possible  af- 
fects of  this  legislation  in  retarding  the 
flow  of  capital  to  the  small  producer  and 
the  independent  operator  at  a  time  when 
further  economic  expansion  and  addi- 
tional exploration  are  most  needed. 

We  who  serve  on  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, as  the  chairman  has  enunciated 
so  eloquently,  have  repeatedly  heard  the 
warnings  expressed  in  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  about  the  fact  that  time  is 


truly  running  out — that  we  do,  indeed, 
face  the  grim  prospect  that  any  future 
growth  in  our  national  standard  of  liv- 
ing may  well  be  impaired  or  impeded  due 
to  mineral  constraints. 

America  has  been  built  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  putting  human  and  financial  re- 
sources together,  organizationally,  to 
responsibly  exploit  our  renewable  nat- 
ural resources. 

In  order  to  attract  and  hold  the  neces- 
sary capital  that  small  and  large  busi- 
nesses require  to  carry  forth  long-range 
planning,  sustained  yield  forestry,  min- 
eral exploration,  stable  enterprise  de- 
velopment and  proper  conservation 
practices,  incentives  through  depletion 
allowance  and /or  fair  capital  gains 
treatment  are  necessary  and  should  be 
adopted  and  understood  as  congressional 
and  executive  policy. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  is  a  very 
wise  man  with  a  lifetime  of  experience  in 
the  resource  field.  I  strongly  urge,  in  fact, 
plead  with  my  colleagues  to  listen  care- 
fully to  what  he  is  saying,  heed  his  warn- 
ing and.  hopefully,  follow  his  leadership. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share 
the  gentleman's  view  that  many  percious 
minerals,  vital  to  our  Nation's  economy, 
were,  in  my  judgment,  arbitrarily  and 
indiscriminately  omitted  from  favorable 
depletion  allowance  consideration. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen). 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  take  this  time,  briefly,  to  direct  a  ques- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  Conmiittee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills),  to  this  effect: 
There  have  been  comments  and  the  sug- 
gestion that  this  particular  bill  is  infla- 
tionary. I  would  like  to  have  the  chair- 
man's comment  on  this  because  there  has 
been  an  editorial  written  to  this  effect 
and  I  am  very  much  concerned  about  it. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman's 
response  to  that  question.      . 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  just  to  (he  contrary. 
The  bill  is  deflationary  in  that  the  net 
effect  of  the  bill  in  calendar  year  1970  is 
to  increase  revenue  by  $2.4  billion.  That 
is  deflationary. 

If  you  want  to  look  at  calendar  year 
1971,  the  charts  that  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  yesterday  in  connection  with  my 
remarks  show  the  bill  resulting  in  a  def- 
icit of  $1.7  billion  but  that  does  not  take 
into  consideration  any  growth  in  income 
that  occurs  from  year  to  year.  Instead  for 
purposes  of  these  tables  we  assumed  a 
static  situation.  The  deficit  for  1972  is 
$4.1  billion,  for  1974  is  $3.6  billion,  and 
for  1979,  $2.4  billion.  These  amounts  are 
quite  small  considering  the  growth  in 
revenues  which  can  be  expected.  More- 
over, if  when  the  years  come  if  we  are 
then  faced  with  inflationary  problems  we 
can  then  consider  what  tax  rates  we 
should  have. 

Growth  in  revenues  usually  amounts  to 
$10  to  $12  billion  a  year.  This  might  be 
cut  into  slightly  in  1971  and  1972  and 
later  years  but  I  still  think  that  the  Con- 
gress has  as  much  right  to  say  that  some 
of  the  growth  in  this  income  can  go  back 
to  the  taxpayer,  as  it  does  to  have  a  right 
to  say  that  all  of  it  has  to  be  used  in  addi- 
tional spending. 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen-^ 
tleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable). 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  stand  here  and  belabor  the  tech- 
nicalities of  this  bill  because  there  are 
many  technicalities  and  I  will  leave  that 
to  people  who  are  more  skilled  techni- 
cians than  I.  I  would  like  to  talk  a  little 
about  the  philosophy  of  tax  reform,  the 
philosophy  which  has  actuated  the  com- 
mittee in  the  very  long  deliberations  we 
have  had.  I  realize  that  much  of  the 
work  of  the  conunittee  seems  to  other 
Members  to  be  shrouded  in  mystery  be- 
cause we  are  so  secluded  in  the  course  of 
our  deliberations.  I  think  it  is  desirable, 
therefore,  to  have  members  of  the  com- 
mittee explain  their  motivations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  first  of  all 
that  there  is  no  question  that  one  man's 
loophole  is  another  man's  needed  na- 
tional priority.  Through  our  tax  law  we 
do  express  our  sense  of  national  priori- 
ties. The  things  that  have  been  identified 
as  loopholes  were  not  originally  put  in 
the  law  to  make  the  rich  richer,  but  to 
try  to  help  channel  the  flow  of  funds 
into  areas  of  national  need. 

There  has  been  an  attitude  prevalent 
in  the  popular  press  that  a  loophole 
identified  but  not  immediately  slammed 
shut  is  evidence  that  officials  are  cor- 
rupt or  that  democracy  is  hopelessly  in- 
efficient. Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth,  at  least  as  far  as  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Members  of  Congress  are 
concerned. 

The  closing  of  loopholes  is  rarely  an 
open-and-shut  case.  Normally  the  tax 
preference  which  becomes  identified  as 
a  loophole  is  something  that  can  be 
closed  only  at  a  cost  to  the  Nation.  We 
have  narrowed  a  number  of  these  loop- 
holes through  this  legislation.  I  am 
proud  of  what  an  even-handed  job  we 
have  done.  Only  in  a  few  exceptional 
cases  have  we  failed  to  limit  the  pref- 
erences which  have  heretofore  been 
considered  by  some  people  national  tax 
scandals. 

I  will  say  that  we  are  going  to  assess 
the  cost  of  this  bill  over  the  years  to 
come  in  terms  of  the  alternatives  which 
may  be  necessary.  If  we  are  not  able  to 
get  enough  money  invested  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry, for  instance,  or  if  we  are  not 
able  to  meet  our  goals  in  the  housing 
field  hereafter,  these  are  important  areas 
of  national  need  which  will  have  to  be 
dealt  with  in  other  ways. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  if  we  are  going 
to  be  mature  about  tax  reform,  we  have 
to  understand  there  is  a  cost  involved  in 
the  narrowing  of  loopholes. 

It  has  been  the  goal  of  the  committee, 
and  the  chairman  expressed  this 
thought  veiT  well  at  the  outset  of  this 
debate,  that  our  primary  concern  was 
equity  as  among  taxpayers. 

We  all  know  that  the  credibility  of 
Goverrmient  has  been  brought  into  ques- 
tion in  more  and  more  ways  in  recent 
years.  There  is  no  more  central  institu- 
tion in  the  relationship  of  the  people 
and  their  Government  than  the  tax  sys- 
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Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  please  again  give  us  the  ra- 
tionale relative  to  the  changes  in  tax  of 
mutual  savings  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  institutions  and  commercial  banks'* 
Mr.  CONABLE.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  that  one  of  the  con- 
cerns we  have  had  in  the  banking  field 
has  been  the  effective  rate  paid  by  the 
banking  industry.  I  do  not  have  those 
figures  at  my  finger  tips,  but  as  I  recall 
the  effective  tax  rate  for  mutual  savings 
banks  has  been  roughly  6  percent,  for 
the  savings  and  loans  16  percent,  and 
for  commercial  banks  22  percent. 

This  has  resulted  largely  from  the  tax 
handling  of  reserves.  Banks  have  had  a 
very  favorable  reserve  for  losses  which 
has  permitted  them  to  maintain  this 
low  effective  tax  rate. 

For  rnost  corporations  and  most  busi- 
nesses in  the  country,  the  effective  rate 
is  closer  to  44  percent. 

Through  their  handling  of  these  bank 
loss  reserves,  the  committee  has  made  an 
effort  to  bring  up  the  effective  tax  rate 
for  the  banking  structure  generally  to  a 
level  more  in  line  with  that  paid  by  other 
companies. 

There  inevitably  is  a  cost  involved  in 
this,  as  I  said  earlier  in  my  remarks,  be- 
cause the  banking  industry  is  in  an  easy 
position  to  pass  on  the  increased  costs  to 
the  consuming  public.  We  need  banks. 
Banks  perform  a  very  valuable  public 
service,  and  quite  obviously  they  can- 
not run  at  a  loss.  So  if  we  increase  their 
costs,  through  taxes  or  otherwise,  some 
of  those  costs  are  going  to  be  passed  on 
to  the  banking  public.  This  is  something 
we  have  to  face  up  to.  Still  it  seemed  to 
the  committee  that  these  low  effective 
rates  that  I  have  mentioned  did  impair 
the  credibiUty  of  the  tax  structure,  and 
that  is  the  reason  we  moved  against  them 
in  the  manner  we  did. 

Mr.  MTT.I.S.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cahfor- 
nia  <  Mr.  Corman)  ,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  being 
an  omnibus  bill  and  dealing  with  a  high- 
ly complex  subject  matter,  this  bill  does 
not  precisely  please  any  Member.  Each 
of  us,  if  he  had  the  authority,  would  write 
a  slightly  different  law.  Even  among  the 
25  of  us  on  the  committee,  seven  separate 
views  were  expressed  in  the  report.  We 
had  many  13-to-12  votes.  Sometimes  I 
was  on  the  losing  side  and  sometimes  on 
the  winning  side.  But  I  can  tell  you  that 
this  bill  is  a  substantial  improvement 
over  existing  law.  It  is  a  good  bill.  It  is 
worthy  of  our  vigorous  support.  I  hope 
we  will  give  it  sufficient  support  so  as  to 
convince  the  Senate  that  we  do  not  antic- 
ipate the  undoing  of  our  good  work. 

Some  have  said  that  this  may  be  the 
last  tax  bill  for  20  years,  and  that  there- 
fore every  provision  must  be  precisely 
right. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  no  piece  of  legis- 
lation can  last  for  20  years.  We  have 
legislated  in  the  tax  field  a  niunber  of 
times  in  the  last  decade,  and  we  will  have 
to  legislate  again. 

I  wish  we  were  giving  slightly  more 
relief  to  some  people  and  slightly  less  to 
others.  I  am  sure  we  have  missed  some 
of  the  loopholes.  We  are  conscious  of  one 
or  two.  The  tax  attorneys  will  figure  out 


others,  and  as  they  do,  we  will  have  to 
come  back  to  the  House  again  and  close 
them  up. 

But  let  us  look  specifically  at  what  this 
bill  does.  It  gives  substantial  relief  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation  who  work  for  a 
living.  To  take  an  extreme  example,  un- 
der present  law  wage  earners  who  take 
home  fewer  dollars  than  they  would  re- 
ceive if  they  were  on  public  assistance 
still  must  pay  taxes  on  their  wages.  This 
makes  no  sense.  Under  the  reform  bill, 
such  low  incomes  are  very  properly  not 
taxable. 

But  let  us  look  at  some  less  extreme 
examples:  A  man  who  now  earns  $2,000  a 
year  pays  $176  of  that  amount  in  taxes. 
Under  the  reform  bill  he  would  pay  $39. 

A  family  of  four  making  $6,000  a  year 

and  I  expect  we  all  have  many  such 
families  in  our  districts — now  pays  $495. 
Under  this  bill  the  family  will  pay  $345. 
Now,  some  have  said  that  the  new 
rate  schedule  is  too  complex.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  we  should  do  away  with 
this  complexity  and  simply  increase  the 
personal  exemption  to  $700. 

I  grant  it  is  true  that  the  $700  exemp- 
tion would  involve  approximately  the 
same  revenue  loss  as  would  the  reform 
bill.  But  of  all  the  relief  measures  that 
have  been  suggested,  an  exemption  in- 
crease is  the  most  regressive.  It  gives 
the  little  man  a  little  bit  and  the  man 
who  makes  a  substantial  income  much 
more  than  a  little  bit. 

A  $100  exemption  increase  gives  those 
in  the  50-percent  bracket  $50  of  relief 
and  those  in  the  14-percent  bracket  $14 
of  rehef .  This  seems  a  strange  kind  of  re- 
form. Our  bill  is  much  more  progressive. 
For  instance,  that  single  man  at  $2,000 
gets  $38  more  in  tax  relief  from  the  re- 
form bill  of  1969  than  he  would  receive 
from  an  increase  in  exemptions  to  $700.  A 
man  who  supports  his  wife  on  $8,000  a 
year  gets  $190  more  in  relief  from  our  bill 
than  he  would  from  the  suggested  exemp- 
tion increase. 

Or,  to  look  at  the  issue  in  aggregate 
terms,  one-half  of  the  relief  on  a  $700 
exemption  goes  to  people  who  make  more 
than  $10,000  a  year.  Under  the  reform 
bill,  however,  one-third  of  the  relief  goes 
to  people  who  make  less  than  $6,000  a 
year,  one-half  goes  to  those  who  make 
less  than  $8,500  a  year,  and  two-thirds 
goes  to  those  who  make  under  $12,500  a 
year. 

So  I  suggest  that  this  bill  will  mean 
equity  and  substantial  relief  to  the  mil- 
lions of  citizens  who  must  support  their 
families  on  very  modest  incomes.  The 
bill's  approach  may  be  complicated,  but  it 
is  also  progressive,  efficient  and  fair. 

How  about  the  people  we  have  heard 
so  much  about  who  make  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year  but  pay  no 
taxes?  Those  people,  under  the  new  tax 
bill,  will  find  it  nearly  impossible  to 
escape  taxes.  There  is  one  famous  case 
from  1966  where  a  man  with  an  adjusted 
gross  income  of  $14,802,000  paid  no  taxes 
at  all.  Well,  under  the  reform  bill,  he 
would  pay  $4,504,000  in  taxes.  There  is 
another  case  where  a  man  had  a  gross 
income  of  $1.8  million  and  paid  no  taxes. 
Under  this  new  bill,  he  would  pay  well 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

Perhaps  they  should  pay  even  more, 
and  perhaps  we  should  have  made  even 
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greater  adjustments  than  we  did,  but 
our  bill  ensures,  for  the  first  time  in 
American  history,  that  almost  nobody 
will  be  able  to  avoid  contributing  to  the 
cost  of  running  this  Government.  That, 
I  submit,  is  an  accomplishment  worthy 
of  your  approval. 

I  said  earlier  that  this  bill  is  not  the 
last  tax  bill  in  a  generation,  as  some 
have  suggested.  We  will  be  talking  about 
taxes  for  many  years  to  come,  if  only 
because  we  cannot  forecast  public  needs 
into  the  indefinite  future.  We  all  hope 
we  will  live  at  peace.  We  hope  we  can 
eventually  dismantle  our  military  de- 
fenses. But  no  one  sees  real  hope  for  that 
in  our  time.  In  addition,  our  domestic 
problems  will  siu-ely  make  substantial,  if 
impredictable,  demands  on  our  public 
resources. 

So  I  acknowledge  that  we  may  well 
find,  at  some  point,  that  we  need  more  in 
the  Federal  Treasury  than  we  get  with 
this  bill.  But  we  do  effect  substantial  re- 
forms in  equity  among  taxpayers  with 
this  bill.  We  say  to  those  who  have  es- 
caped their  responsibility  to  contribute 
toward  our  national  needs:  You  are  now 
going  to  be  taxed.  And  we  say  to  the  very 
poor:  You  will  get  genuine  relief,  and  you 
will  not  have  to  part  with  the  few  dollars 
needed  to  keep  your  families  alive,  intact 
and  healthy.  We  also  say  to  almost  every- 
one, across  the  whole  rate  schedule  be- 
low $100,000:  You  are  going  to  pay  at 
least  5  percent  less  in  taxes  than  you  are 
now  paying.  We  can  say  all  this  because 
we  have  said  clearly  to  the  economic  in- 
terests: "You  must  contribute  more  than 
you  are  now  contributing." 

Some  have  complained  that  this  would 
deprive  the  Government  of  badly  needed 
revenues.  In  fact,  the  revenue  effect  is 
not  great.  And  I  ask  you  to  consider  the 
enormflus  revenue  loss  that  would  cer- 
tainly, if  not  immediately,  follow  defeat 
of  this  bill :  Unless  we  secure  fairness  in 
taxation,  and  very  soon,  we  may  well  face 
a  nation  unwilling  to  pay  taxes  at  all. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  . 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
press  in  the  last  few  days  we  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  that  there  is  one 
area  of  income  that  is  privileged,  and 
that  is  the  oil  industry,  that  it  still  will 
be  possible  to  earn  a  substantial  amount 
of  money  and  not  have  to  pay  any  tax 
if  the  source  of  the  income  is  oil?  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  That  is  correct.  It  is  the 
decision  of  the  committee  to  take  income 
from  oil  out  of  the  limited  tax  prefer- 
ence. I  hope  that  decision  wUl  be  reversed 
in  the  Senate. 

If  I  may  pose  a  question  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Rieans  Committee, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  HJl.  13270 
is  intended  to  accomplish  substantially 
in  title  n,  subsection  A,  the  purposes  of 
H.R.  12135.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield?  Yes,  this  does  accomplish  sub- 
stantially what  was  intended  by  H.R. 
12135.  It  does  not  automatically  provide 
for  the  waiving  of  the  penalties  where 
a  State  attorney  general  corrects  a  situ- 
ation by  causing  a  distribution  of  the 


assets  of  a  foundation  to  a  public  char- 
ity, but  it  is  provided  that  the  Secretary, 
or  his  delegate,  can  delay  the  imposition 
of  the  penalty.  He  can  do  this  where  he 
has  reason  to  believe  the  State  attorney 
general's  office  will  correct  the  situation. 
After  it  is  corrected  by  the  State  at- 
torney general,  then  of  course  there  is 
no  reason  for  imposing  the  penalty.  In 
fact,  examples  of  this  type  are  included 
in  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  often 
hear  it  charged  that  millionaries  who 
pay  no  taxes  are  immoral.  This  is  not 
precisely  correct.  We  cannot  easily  im- 
pugn the  integrity  of  those  who  maneu- 
ver scrupulously,  if  shrewdly,  within  the 
legal  boundaries  of  our  tax  structure. 
Still,  no  one  can  claim  that  the  end  re- 
sult is  moral. 

We  simply  cannot  continue  to  tsute 
substantial  siuns  from  the  paychecks  of 
every  worker  in  the  Nation  and  leave  un- 
taxed vast  sources  of  wealth.  The  im- 
morality does  not  lie  with  the  taxpayer 
who  takes  all  that  the  law  will  allow. 
Rather,  it  lies  with  us.  We  have,  after 
all,  the  authority  and  the  responsibility 
to  change  those  laws. 

This  bill  does  not  change  them  all.  Nor 
does  it  change  any  one  of  them  as  much 
as  many  of  us  had  hoped.  Yet,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  it  a  sweeping  reform.  And 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  its  effects  equi- 
table. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of  this 

bill. 

(Mr.  TUNNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  took 
a  war — and  the  surtax  it  spawned — to 
awaken  us  to  the  deep  injustice  of  our 
tax  system.  The  surtax  issue  jolted  us 
with  the  awareness  that  the  burdens  of 
the  Federal  income  tax  fall  most  heavily 
on  poor-  and  middle-income  taxpayers. 
We  have  suddenly  recognized  that  this 
simply  should  not  be. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  as  a  re- 
sult of  some  last  minute  changes,  now 
faces  up  to  the  plight  of  the  middle-in- 
come taxpayer.  Because  it  does,  it  should 
receive  our  wholehearted  support. 

Hopefully  we  have  seen  the  beginning 
of  a  trend  toward  progressively  easing 
the  bvurdens  placed  upon  the  most  over- 
taxed segment  of  our  society— the 
middle-income  homeowner. 

Over  90  percent  of  our  taxpayers  re- 
port incomes  of  less  than  $15,000  a  year. 
At  least  20  million  report  incomes  below 
the  poverty  line.  Twenty  million  more 
report  incomes  below  amounts  estab- 
lished as  necessary  to  live  in  our  large 
cities  with  the  most  minimum  kind  of 
comfort.  Twenty-seven  million  report 
incomes  from  $7,000  to  $15,000,  but  are 
denied  any  real  affluence  by  rampant 
infiation. 

Taken  together,  this  90  percent  pays 
the  lion's  share  of  the  $70  billion  or  so 
that  we  collect  in  personal  income  taxes. 
The  burden  of  carrying  many  expensive 
programs  falls  on  their  backs,  although 
they  are  little  able  to  afford  it. 

How  do  they  live?  Are  they  the  in- 
heritors of  the  American  dream?  Or  do 
they  see  themselves  as  participants  in 
some  kind  of  American  nightmare? 


They  live  by  spending  over  half  their 
incomes  on  simple  necessities  of  living — 
food  and  shelter.  They  must  spend  most 
of  their  income,  and  they  save  or  accu- 
mulate Uttle.  They  pay  heavy  property 
taxes  and  mortgage  interest  to  obtain 
the  security  of  owning  their  own  home. 
The  property  taxes  go  up,  and  the  in- 
terest rates  soar,  and  still  their  schools 
and  other  commimity  services  do  not  sig- 
nificantly improve.  In  the  last  few  years 
some  services  have  actually  deteriorated. 
On  top  of  that,  they  pay  a  bewildering 
variety  of  sales  and  excise  taxes  which 
are  hidden  in  the  price  of  things  they 
buy. 

These  families  are  saturated  with  tax. 
They  are  being  taxed  to  death.  Still  they 
do  not  receive  high  quality  services,  and 
every  year  what  they  earn  buys  even 
less.  These  families — and  the  young,  the 
retired,  the  widows  and  widowers  living 
on  limited,  fixed  incomes — they  are  the 
ones  who  are  hardest  hit  by  inflation. 

This  90  percent  includes  families  who 
supply  the  majority  of  the  troops  in 
Vietnam.  They  are  the  ones  who  are 
asked  to  pay  for  that  tragic  conflict  three 
times  over:  once  with  the  sacrifice  of 
their  children;  twice  as  their  incomes  are 
scattered  to  the  winds  by  inflation;  and 
again,  with  a  surcharge  on  the  already 
stiff  taxes  which  they  regularly  pay. 

That  is  how  we  honor  those  who 
shoulder  the  major  part  of  the  Federal 
income  tax  burden. 

Our  Internal  Revenue  Code  at  the 
same  time  rewards  another  group  of  tax- 
payers who  pay  no  tax  at  all.  Since  they 
pay  no  tax.  they  pay  no  surtax.  They  re- 
ceive windfall  profits  from  inflation,  as 
investments  in  land  and  stocks  soar. 
They  spend  a  small  part  of  their  eco- 
nomic income  for  necessities,  and  con- 
sequently a  smaller  part  of  their  income 
on  State  and  local  taxes. 

Included  in  this  favored  group  are 
many  millionaires  who  pay  no  taxes  at 
all,  or  who  pay  them  at  the  very  low 
effective  rate  of  5  percent.  The  rate  on 
the  first  $1,000  of  income  is  14  percent. 
Consequently  we  are  faced  with  the 
nightmarish  fact  of  men  with  annual 
incomes  of  over  $1  million — ^men  with 
incomes  a  thousand  times  higher  than 
the  taxable  income  of  a  family  of  four 
earning  only  $78  a  week — who  nonethe- 
less end  up  paying  taxes  at  a  fraction  of 
the   rate   assessed   against   the   poorest 


wage  earner. 

■  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  strikes 
hard  at  the  inequities  which  allowed  this 
result.  It  is  an  essential  step  toward  re- 
storing fairness  and  simplicity  to  the  tax 
system.  It  recognizes  the  inordinate 
burdens  which,  in  the  past,  we  have 
placed  on  middle-income  taxpayers,  and 
it  makes  progress  in  easing  those  bur- 
dens. 

Middle-income  taxpayers  will  benefit 
from  reduced  tax  rates.  They  will  also 
be  able  to  use  an  increased  standard  de- 
duction which  should  simplify  the  prep- 
aration of  tax  forms  for  millions  of 
persons. 

When  the  tax  relief  becomes  fully  ef- 
fective in  1972,  middle-income  families 
will  receive  significant  tax  reductions.  A 
family  of  four  earning  $5,000  will  enjoy 
a  31  percent  tax  cut  of  $90.  The  same 
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the  Federal  Government  would  distribute 
2  percent  of  the  aggregate  taxable  in- 
come reported  on  Federal  returns.  This 
year  such  a  program  would  result  In  the 
distribution  of  about  $7  billion  to  the 
States  on   a  formula  basis.  California 
would  receive  about  $650  million  under 
this    approach.    This    would    represent 
about  10  percent  of  the  State's  budget, 
and  would  be  given  in.  addition  to  other 
grants-in-aid.  Unlike  many  grants-in- 
aid,  however,  there  would  be  no  strings 
attached  to  these  funds.  The  State  would 
be  left  to  decide  how  they  could  be  used 
most  effectively.  Such  funds  could  pro- 
vide a  needed  margin  in  resolving  such 
local  crises  as  the  one  in  school  financing. 
The  tax  reform  bill  is  half  the  battle. 
I  urge  that  it  be  passed,  and  that  we  get 
on  with  restoring  reason  and  fairness  to 
the  rest  of  the  budgetary  process. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rodney). 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  usual,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  great  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  this  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mn.Ls),  has  per- 
formed brilliantly  in  presenting  to  the 
House  the  pending  comprehensive  and 
much-needed  tax  reform.  I  urge  its  pas- 
sage. It  is  not  as  much  as  I  would  like, 
but  it  has  something  for  every  one  of 
my  constituents. 

I  would  like,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Mills)  and  all  the  members  of  his 
committee  for  the  action  they  have  taken 
in  connection  with  certain  activities  of 
tax-exempt  foundations.  I  want  to  again 
thank  the  committee,  too.  for  granting 
me  the  opportunity  of..appeailng  before 
it  to  testify  with  regard  to  the  dangers 
to  our  constitutional  form  of  government 
presented  by  a  foundation  dabbling  in 
politics.  At  page  32  of  part  1  of  the  com- 
mittee report  on  H.R.  13270  it  is  stated 
that: 

In  recent  years,  private  foundations  have 
moved  increasingly  into  poIlUcal  and  legis- 
laUve  activities.  In  several  instances  called 
to  your  committees  attention  it  was  made 
clear  that  funds  were  spent  in  ways  clearly 
designed  to  favor  certain  candidates  .  .  . 
In  some  cases  contributions  were  made  to 
organizations  that  then  used  the  money  to 
publicize  the  views,  personalities,  and  activ- 
ities of   certain  candidates  .  ,  . 
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In  my  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  February  19  of  this 
year  I  spelled  out  just  such  a  case.  Un- 
fortunately, I  was  speaking  from  first- 
hand knowledge  since  one  of  my  oppo- 
nents in  the  1968  primary  election  had 
used  just  such  a  gimmick.  I  am  gratified 
that  the  committee  immediately  grasped 
the  danger  inherent  in  the  use  of  the 
"charitable"  foundation  political  busi- 
ness and  the  fact  that  no  office  holder 
in  this  body  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
country  was  safe  from  this  sort  of  thing 
unless  he  had  access  to  extreme  wealth 
or  could  in  fact  set  up  his  own  charitable 
foundation  to  aid  in  his  reelection. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  I  am  extremely  pleased 
that  the  great  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  in  its  wisdom  acted  in  the 
manner  it  did  to  remove  the  foundation 


problem  from  American  politics  and  I 
am  doubly  pleased  that  I  was  able  to 
play  a  small  part  in  bringing  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  and  through 
its  action,  the  American  public. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  tax  reform 
package  coming  up  before  us  under  a 
closed  rule,  I  would  like  to  make  my 
feelings  known  on  several  important 
points  in  tlie  bill.  Before  doing  so.  how- 
ever, I  would  reiterate  my  sentiment 
that  several  of  these  items,  in  my  judg- 
ment, are  so  important  that  they  should 
be  the  object  of  separate  votes.  Of  course 
I  can  see  that  this  may  not  seem  practi- 
cal in  a  tax  package  of  this  size,  and  I 
can  realize  that  fact. 

One  of  the  major  items  concerning  me 
is  the  treatment  afforded  in  the  bill  to 
the  oil  industry.  Those  of  us  from  oil- 
producing  States  know  that  this  topic 
has  become  the  center  of  a  hot,  emotional 
conflict,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  at- 
tacks being  made  on  the  oil  depletion 
are  based  more  on  emotion  than  on  fact. 
Why  single  out  oil  and  gas?  Why  do  we 
give  an  exemption  to  iron  ore.  keeping  it 
at  the  same  level,  yet  make  a  25-percent 
reduction  in  oil  and  gas?  On  the  face  of 
it,  thinking  people  must  ask  themselves 
why? 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  this  item, 
which  has  been  represented  as  the  high 
mark  for  the  need  for  reform,  is  not  pre- 
sented to  the  House  so  that  it  can  cast 
an  independent  vote  and  exercise  its 
will.  For  years,  the  depletion  has  been 
ridiculed  as  a  fantastic  giveaway,  and  yet 
rational  minds  have  kept  it  on  the  books 
since  1926.  If  it  is  now  so  bad.  why  should 
not  the  majority  of  the  House  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  it  directly? 

I  would  also  note  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  was  quite  formal  in 
its  approach  on  the  depletion  question. 
WhUe  they  were  willing  to  go  back  to 
touch  up  other  aspects  of  the  bill,  this 
part  of  it  was  never  again  reopened. 

There  is  one  particular  aspect  of  the 
depletion  changes  I  would  like  to  note 
to  the  House,  and  that  is  the  provision 
dealing  with  foreign  operations.  I  would 
start  by  saying  that  any  changes  in  this 
area  are  of  doubtful  advantage  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  and  it  generally  is  not 
clear  at  all  that  a  reduction  in  overseas 
depletion  allowances  will  result  in  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  domestic  tax  rev- 
enues. Still,  the  package  presented  to  us 
completely  knocks  out  overseas  mineral 
depletion  as  to  oil  and  gas  operations, 
but  makes  only  about  one-fourth  reduc- 
tions on  most  other  minerals. 

I  do  not  think  the  overseas  allowance 
should  be  removed  on  oil  and  gas.  But 
if  that  step  is  taken,  then  I  say  we  should 
certainly  do  the  same  for  other  minerals. 
We  should  let  the  other  overseas  indus- 
tries feel  the  same  treatment. 

This  heavy-handed  imbalance  Is  not 
one  which  would  sit  well  on  our  con- 
science, and  I  am  most  hopeful  that  we 
will  see  further  actions  on  this  aspect  of 
mineral  depletion. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  another  point  I  wish 
to  comment  on  concerns  the  treatment 
made  in  the  bill  for  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations.  As  the  matter  is 
presented  in  most  of  the  summaries 
which  appear  on  the  bill,  the  committee 
actions  merely  involve  a  new  series  of 
formulas  to  recompute  bad  debt  reserves 
and  scale  down  percentage  deductions, 
all  with  the  result  of  raising  substan- 
tially the  taxes  on  savings  and  loans,  mu- 
tual savings  banks,  and  commercial 
banks. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  look  into 
the  background  of  what  is  being  done, 
and  to  measure  the  impact  of  this  action 
on  one  of  this  country's  greatest  needs — 
housing. 

Savings  and  loans  started  out  as  being 
totally  exempt  from  taxation,  generally 
on  the  theory  that  the  institution  was 
merely  acting  as  a  clearinghouse  for  cus- 
tomers to  do  business  among  them- 
selves. When  tax  liability  was  initially 
imposed  in  1952,  and  increased  in  1962, 
there  were  still  substantial  advantages 
left  in  the  law  for  those  institutions 
which  had  a  sufficient  portion  of  their 
outstanding  loans  in  the  home  mortgage 
market.  In  fact,  these  additional  advan- 
tages would  flow  to  an  institution  only 
if  they  had  more  than  82  percent  of  their 
assets  invested  in  residential  real  estate, 
liquid  reserves,  and  certain  other  assets. 
Needless  to  say.  this  incentive  was 
quite  effective,  and  in  light  of  the  rela- 
tive uncertainties  of  the  home  loan  mar- 
ket, it  does  seem  this  incentive  should 
be  maintained. 

The  actions  of  the  committee  are  re- 
portedly designed  to  close  the  gap  in  the 
taxes  paid  between  the  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  the  commercial  banks. 
Possibly  this  does  need  to  be  done  to  a 
certain  extent.  But  I  am  most  concerned 
that  these  actions  do  not  go  too  far.  I 
certainly  hope  we  do  not  see  a  slow  de- 
terioration of  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry, with  the  corresponding  downfall 
in  the  home  building  industry. 

This  is  an  area  we  need  to  promote, 
not  impair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  final  topic  on  which 
I  would  like  to  comment  concerns  the 
new  steps  proposed  on  the  cooperatives. 
First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  actions  of  the  commit- 
tee on  this  item,  when  compared  to  the 
initial  annouiicements  they  made  in 
earlier  press  releases. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  may  have 
heard,  the  initial  Ways  and  Means  ac- 
tion was  to  increase  from  20  to  50  per- 
cent the  amount  of  patronage  allocations 
an  exempt  cooperative  had  to  pay  out  at 
the  close  of  each  year  of  operations. 
Moreover,  there  was  proposed  the  re- 
quirement that  the  remaining  50  percent 
be  revolved  out  as  patronage  payments 
within  the  following  5  years. 

I  think  this  initial  proposal  was  too 
harsh.  It  effectively  precluded  any  co- 
operative from  acquiring  capital  for 
needed  expansions  and  Improvements, 
and  it  could  have  worked  a  hardship  on 
many  of  these  co-ops  operating  in  our 
rural  and  agricultural  areas. 

Rather  than  puisuing  this  approach, 
the  final  committee  action  keeps  the  50- 
percent  current-year  dividend  require- 
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ment,  but  lengthens  the  5-year  require- 
ment to  a  15-year  pay-out  requirement 
phased  in  over  a  10-year  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  the  opera- 
tions of  cooperatives  have  been  subject 
to  extensive  commentary  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  their  existence  in  our  free  en- 
terprise system.  In  some  types  of  co- 
operative operations,  this  may  well  be  a 
valid  point,  particularly  in  those  in- 
stances in  which  a  cooperative  competes 
directly  with  a  small,  independent  farm- 
er and  businesses.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  certainly  those  activities  in 
which  cooperatives  can  and  do  provide  a 
valuable  service,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
should  lose  sight  of  this  in  determining 
tax  reform  actions  on  these  groups. 

We  have  been  given  little  time  to  study 
this  huge  measure.  Everyone  wants  tax 
reform.  Everyone  wants  tax  relief.  Every- 
one wants  to  see  the  tax  burden  shifted 
away  from  those  least  able  to  pay. 

I  know  this  has  been  the  objective  of 
the  committee,  and  the  bill  is  a  result  of 
a  lot  of  work,  study,  compromise  and 
action.  The  committee,  however,  was 
making  changes  in  the  tax  tables  as  late 
as  yesterday,  and  I  believe  this  is  recog- 
nition that  we  do  need  more  time  to 
clarify  and  correct  this  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  <  Mr.  Lloyd  ) . 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  a  question. 

Today  I  have  been  inundated  with 
communications  which  charge  that  the 
committee  did  not  hold  sufficient  hear- 
ings in  order  to  give  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  bill  sufficient  time  to  appear 
before  the  committee  with  their  testi- 
mony. I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  chair- 
man would  comment  on  that  charge. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LLOYD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  certainly  want  to  com- 
ment on  that  statement,  because  who- 
ever says  that  is  just  not  informed  about 
what  took  place. 

We  began  these  hearings  February  18. 
The  press  release  announcing  the  hear- 
ings was  released  on  January  29  so  there 
were  3  weeks  of  notice  before  we  started. 
We  laid  out  in  our  press  release  every 
subject  matter  we  have  acted  upon  with 
one  exception.  We  did  not  include  in  our 
hearing  notice  any  reference  to  the  taxa- 
tion of  cooperatives.  We  did  include  in 
our  hearing  notice  the  tax  treatment  of 
every  other  subject  matter  that  is  in- 
cluded in  this  bill. 

There  were  approximately  600  people 
who  appeared  before  the  committee  and 
over  another  200  who  submitted  state- 
ments. Their  statements  appear  in  these 
15  volumes  which  consist  of  5,815  pages. 
Now,  it  is  true  we  did  not  have  a  bill 
before  us  at  the  time  of  the  hearings. 
Our  committee  develops  a  bill  after  the 
hearings.  If  they  want  to  charge  there 
was  no  hearing  on  this  specific  bill,  I  can 
only  say  there  could  not  have  been,  be- 
cause the  bill  itself  was  introduced  on 
August  1.  as  the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  As  a  member  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  press  releases 


have  been  issued  periodically.  Would  the 
chairman  make  a  comment  on  the 
periodic  issue  of  press  releases? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  We  issued  our  first, 
covering  what  actions  we  had  taken,  on 
May  27.  Then  we  issued  another  press 
release  on  July  11.  Then  on  July  25  we 
issued  another.  From  that  point  on.  as  I 
recall,  we  made  our  releases  to  the  news- 
papers on  a  daily  basis,  because  we  were 
moving  then  quite  rapidly. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Were  there  any  respon- 
sible organizations  or  individuals  who 
were  denied  the  opportunity  of  present- 
ing testimony  to  the  committee  either 
orally  or  in  writing? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 
We  heard  everybody  who  asked  to  be 
heard  within  the  time  we  fixed  for  them 
to  file  notice.  We  gave  them  approxi- 
mately 3  weeks  to  do  that. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  clear  and  present 
responsibihty   of   the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  to  correct  inequities  which 
exist  in  the  application  of  the  Federal 
income   tax   to   the   citizens.   We  must 
bring  tax  equity  to  that  forgotten  wace 
earner  who  bears  a  full  share  of  the 
tax  burden  without  sharing  in  the  tax 
benefits  available  to  wealthy  nonwage 
earners.    The    revelation    yesterday    by 
Chairman  Wilbur   Mills  here  on   the 
House  floor  of  the  example  of  a  widow 
who  was  left  tax  exempt  securities  en- 
abling her  to  receive  $2  million  tax  ex- 
empt income  per  year  is  only  one  of 
myriad  examples  of  tax  injustice.  This 
House  cannot  be  blind  to  these  facts,  and 
this  vote  for  tax  reform  to  achieve  equity 
is  imperative. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
performed  a  massive  service.  Those  of  us 
in  this  Chamber  know  the  diligence  and 
dedication  which  the  committee  has  ap- 
plied to  this  task  since  it  began  public 
hearinss  in  mid-Februarj-.  There  were 
many  who  said  it  could  not  be  done.  But 
we  have  here  today  a  product— not  a 
perfect  product — but  a  product  cop- 
ceived  by  the  best  minds  and  the  best 
effort  which  the  combined  talents  of  the 
membership  of  that  committee  can 
produce. 

The  bill  reduces  certain  tax  incen- 
tives and  allowances,  such  as  those  per- 
taining to  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources and  others,  vvhich  raise  grave 
apprehensions  in  my  mind  and  perhaps 
in  the  minds  of  every  Member.  It  con- 
tains 368  pages.  There  are  435  Members 
of  this  House.  If  v.e  were  to  open  this 
voluminous  bill  up  for  amendments 
while  435  Members  attempt  to  serve  the 
particular  interest  we  represent  through 
amendments,  we  would  not  be  finished 
by  Christmas  and  we  would  be  able  to 
do  nothing  else.  A  closed  rule  provides 
us  the  only  opportunity  for  actual  prog- 
ress. 

Section  7  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  this  House  has  property  con- 
fronted its  responsibility.  The  bill  moves 
from  here  to  the  Senate  where  under  a 
policy  of  free  and  unlimited  debate,  that 
body  can  modify  any  provision  where  the 
removal  or  reduction  of  a  tax  incentive 
or  allowance  is  advei-se  to  the  public  in- 
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The  method  provided  in  taxing  mu- 
tual funds  are  complicated  and  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  exactly  how  it  will 
work,  but  to  relieve  that  uncertainty, 
this  section  should  be  removed. 

As  I  have  stated,  this  generally  is  good 
legislation,  but  in  the  interest  of  local 
self-government  and  in  the  interest  of 
every  community  in  the  United  States 
this  section  should  be  removed. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon). 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  along 
with  other  Members  of  the  House  I  am 
very  deeply  interested  in  this  legislation 
and  very  concerned  that  we  find  the 
right  answers  to  the  problems  confront- 
ing us. 

In  the  debate  of  yesterday  I  made  ref- 
erence to  my  grave  concern  over  the 
provisions  in  the  pending  measure  which 
I  consider  highly  adverse  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  oil  industry  and  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment further  on  this  most  important 
subject. 

It  seems  more  important  now  than 
ever  before  that  we  have  an  atmosphere 
which  will  encourage  exploration  and 
the  development  of  our  domestic  oil  in- 
dustry. In  my  appearance  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
March  20,  I  stated  in  part  the  following: 
National  security  demands  that  we  have 
a  healthy  and  growing  oil  industry.  Forty 
percent  of  the  Independent  oil  producers  in 
my  area  have  gone  out  of  the  oil  business  in 
the  last  10  years.  There  has  been  a  nation- 
wide decline  in  exploration,  a  decline  in 
drilling,  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  certain  Incentives,  but  these  Incentives 
have  not  been  adequate  to  provide  the 
growth  that  we  should  have  in  the  develop- 
ment of  oil  resources. 
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economic  well-being  and  military  secu- 
rity of  this  country  is  directly  related  to 
the  availability  of  an  adequate  domestic 
oU  supply  for  the  future.  We  must  take  a 
long-range  view  if  we  are  to  safeguard 
our  best  interests. 

Earlier  this  year  in  testimony  presented 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee,  Mr. 
John  O'Leary,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  of  the  Interior  Department  in 
referring  to  U.S.  production  and  con- 
sumption of  mineral  resources  stated  : 

Looking  at  a  straight-line  extrapolation  of 
the  U.S.  production  and  consumption,  we 
find  this:  Right  now  we  are  producing  in  the 
range  of  $25  billion  worth  of  mineral  re- 
sovirces  and  consuming  about  $31  billion 
worth.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  we  will 
be  con.sumlng  $90  billion  worth  annually  and 
producing  something  in  the  range  of  $45  bil- 
lion worth  annually.  In  other  words  the 
present  deficit  of  six  or  six  and  a  half  billion 
will  Increase  to  45  billion  by  the  end  of  the 
century. 

Taking  this  back.  In  1950  our  deficit  was 
only  about  9  percent  of  our  consumption 
requirements.  Our  deficit  now  is  in  the 
range  of  25  percent  of  our  consumption  re- 
quirements. By  the  end  of  the  century,  it 
will  be  in  the  range  of  50  percent  of  our 
consumption  requirements. 
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M  •.  Chairman.  I  quoted  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  an  excerpt  from 
a  study  provided  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  which  states  that  in  order 
to  meet  rapidly  growing  demands  for 
petroleum  during  the  next  15  years  the 
industry  must  find  and  develop  50  per- 
cent more  oil  than  has  been  found  and 
developed  during  the  past  15  years.  I 
v/ent  on  to  state  to  the  committee: 

For  many  good  reasons  we  don't  want  to 
precipitate  a  situation  that  would  bring 
about  a  further  decline  In  exploration.  What 
we  want  to  do  is  to  generate  more  interest 
in  the  finding  of  reserves  because  we  have 
to  find  about  50  percent  more  in  the  next 
15  years  than  we  found  in  the  last  15  years. 

So.  this  Is  one  of  the  problems  here  in- 
volved. The  consumer  has  been,  generally 
speaking,  very  fortunate.  The  price  of  a  barrel 
of  oil  10  years  ago  was  about  $3.05  and  it  is 
about  $3.04  now,  despite  huge  increased 
costs,  inflation,  labor,  and  so  on.  and  the 
drilling  of  deeper,  much  deeper  wells  than 
was  formerly  necessary. 

In  exploration  you  find  that  in  wildcat 
wells  8  out  of  9  of  them  are  dry  holes.  This  is 
a  hazardous  business  and  it  needs  to  be  en- 
couraged from  the  standpoint  of  the  na- 
tional Interest,  national  defense,  and  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  those  who  ap- 
parently assume  that  those  of  us  who 
oppose  certain  damaging  provisions  re- 
lating to  oil  are  taking  a  narrow  view  of 
the  pending  measure.  I  do  not  believe 
this  is  a  correct  assumption.  The  overall 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  this  is  a 
projection  into  the  future  but  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  statement  seems  obvious.  As 
we  all  know  we  already  face  a  critical 
balance-of -trade  problem.  The  very  per- 
tinent question  arises,  how  are  we  to 
offset  this  staggering  projected  deficit — 
this  huge  projected  increase  in  imports 
to  satisfy  this  anticipated  demand. 

Of  the  $25  billion  of  minerals  produc- 
tion Mr.  O'Leary  refers  to,  petroleum 
represents  about  $10.8  billion;  of  the  $31 
billion  of  consumption,  some  $13.8  bil- 
lion is  oil.  Following  this  trend  down  the 
road  to  the  projected  $45  billion  deficit 
in  minerals  by  the  end  of  the  century  one 
can  clearly  see  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  which  confronts  us. 

In  19S4  our  Nation  had  in  all  goods 
nnd  services  a  favorable  trade  balance  of 
over  $8  billion.  This  year  we  will  have 
little  if  any  surplus.  How  will  we  offset 
the  projected  increasing  deficit  in 
minerals? 

We  certainly  cannot  afford  to  create 
conditions  which  stifie  domestic  explora- 
tion. Our  immediate  and  long-range 
economic  welfare  just  will  not  permit 
this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing measure  today  we  are  confronted  not 
only  v;ith  the  provisions  in  the  bill  which 
relate  to  oil  and  minerals  but  we  are  also 
confronted  with  provisions  in  the  bill 
which  relate  to  many  other  areas  of  tax 
legislation. 

I  am  concerned,  as  I  know  many  other 
Members  are,  about  som.e  of  the  provi- 
sions and  implications  of  the  pending 
measure  relating  to  a  nimiber  of  other 
tax  problems.  The  369-page  bill  is  ex- 
tremely complex  and  technical  and  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  fully  analyze  in  the 
brief  tin^e  since  the  bill  has  been  avail- 
able all  the  various  provisions  in  the 
measure.  Such  a  far-reaching  mepsure 
deserves  closer  study  and  consideration 
than  we  have  been  able  to  give  it  during 
this  brief  period. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Koch). 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  for  his  gracious- 
ness  in  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  was  very  kind  in  re- 
sponding to  an  inquiry  which  I  made.  I 
asked  him  what  was  the  committee's  ra- 
tionale for  seeking  to  impose  a  7 1/2 -per- 
cent  tax  on  the  investment  income  cf 
private  foundations  such  as  the  Ford 
Foundation,  and  not  similarly  taxing  the 
investment  income  of  churches,  colleges, 
and  those  foundations  which  are  largely 
supported  by  the  general  public  such  as 
the  March  of  Dimes.  I  hasten  to  add  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  these  or- 
ganizations ought  to  be  subject  to  this 
tax.  But,  in  any  event,  I  wanted  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  was  any  legitimate 
reason  for  this  distinction.  I  listened  very 
carefully  to  the  chairman  again  reread 
his  statement  this  morning  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  still  can  discover  no  valid 
reason  for  the  distinction.  His  answer  in- 
cluded the  rather  dubious  proposition 
that  colleges  and  churches  who  receive 
contributions  from  the  public  turn  right 
around  and  spend  these  moneys  leaving 
no  balance  to  tax.  This  flies  in  the  face 
of  reality  when  we  all  know  of  the  tre- 
mendous investment  portfolios  of  these 
institutions  arising  from  bequests  and 
capital  fund  raising  drives.  Such  institu- 
tions, I  submit,  are  no  different  than  pri- 
vate foundations  in  seeking  to  make 
their  money  grow  by  prudent  investment 
so  as  to  have  greater  wealth  for  their 
worthy  purposes. 

As  the  result  of  my  conversations  with 
others  more  conversant  than  myself  on 
this  matter,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  no  rationale  other 
than  that  there  are  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  this  Congress  who  do  not 
agree  with  some  of  the  programs  and 
philanthropic  activities  of  certain  private 
foundations  and  wish  in  some  way  to 
indicate  their  displeasure.  Surely  if  the 
intent  had  merely  been  to  raise  moneys 
to  finance  the  closer  supervision  of  the 
activities  of  all  foundations,  private  or 
otherwise,  then  a  very  modest  1  or  2 
percent  might  have  been  imposed.  The 
report  of  the  committee  describes  the 
tax  as  a  "user  fee"  to  defray  the  cost  of 
policing  the  foundations.  However,  as 
the  New  York  Times  pointed  out  in  yes- 
terday's editorial,  the  committee  pro- 
poses no  machinery  or  funds  earmarked 
for  such  supervision. 

Since  no  adequate  explanation  can  be 
given  for  this  discriminatory  and  puni- 
tive tax  of  private  foundations,  I  hope 
that  serious  consideration  will  be  given 
in  the  other  body  to  the  elimination  of 
this  provision. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  bill  because  I 
think  it  has  sections  which  are  very  help- 
ful to  the  low  and  middle  income  tax 
payers,  and  I  hope  that  those  sections 
of  the  bill  which  are,  in  my  judgment, 
still  inequitable  will  be  revised  by  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Jacobs). 


Mr.  JACOBS.  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  about  the  forgotten  man  in  this 
debate — the  oilman.  "Once  there  was  a 
little  girl  with  a  curl  in  the  middle  of 
her  forehead.  When  she  was  good,  she 
was  very,  very  good.  But  when  she  was 
bad,  she  was  horrid." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  much  g(X>d 
about  H.R.  13270.  But,  by  omission,  there 
is  much  bad  about  it,  too. 

Tax  reform  in  general  terms  has  al- 
ways been  gcod  speech  material.  Poli- 
ticians have  always  known  they  must 
either  be  for  tax  reform  or  seem  to  be 
for  it. 

Recently,  being  specific  on  the  sub- 
ject has  even  become  vogue.  So  speak- 
ing out  against  unjustifiable  tax  breaks 
for  certain  privileged  citizens  may  have 
already  become,  at  best,  repetitious  and, 
at  worst,  pass^.  It  is  doing  something 
about  it  that  would  prove  unique  now. 

Orwell  wrote  of  a  society  where  all 
were  equal,  but  some  more  equal  than 
others.  It  was  left  to  my  college  professor 
of  political  science  to  explain  that:  "Gov- 
ernment is  that  means  by  which  the 
strong  will  take  what  they  would  have 
taken  anyway.  And  the  weak  can  retire 
gracefully." 

Until  now  the  weak  have  been  the 
average  taxpayers  who  year  in  and  year 
out  pay  the  taxes  to  make  up  for  the 
tax  break  subsidies  extended  to  such  con- 
spicuously unneedy  interests  as  the 
petroleum  industry;  inheritors  of  tax 
depreciated  and  untaxed  appreciated 
property;  holders  of  vastly  appreciated, 
yet  untaxed  assets  used  for  charitable 
deductions  and  holders  of  certain  kinds 
of  bonds. 

But  the  average  taxpayers  who  have 
suffered  this  injustice  are  not  so  weak 
anymore.  They  are  not  so  weak  anymore 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  weakness 
which  victimized  them  in  the  first  place. 
That  weakness  was  a  lack  of  knowledge 
about  what  is  going  on  and  who  is  getting 
away  with  what  under  the  1954  Federal 
Income  Tax  Code. 

But  now  the  cat  is  out  of  the  bag.  And 
these  people  who  have  been  paying  far 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden  can  no  longer  be  misled  by  the 
nebulous  sleight  of  tongue  which  mum- 
bles something  about  the  need  for  tax 
subsidies  to  the  petroleum  industry  be- 
cause the  country  needs  oil,  and  sup- 
posedly no  red-blooded  American  oil- 
man will  go  out  and  dig  it  up  if  he  has 
to  pay  the  same  tax  on  his  huge  profits 
as  other  businessmen.  The  average  tax- 
paying  citizen  might  well  ask,  "How 
much  faith  does  this  argument  show  in 
the  profit  motive  of  the  free  enterprise 
system?" 

Nor  is  this  average  citizen  likely  to  ac- 
cept the  threadbare  argument  that,  with 
market-oriented  production  and  import 
controls,  there  is  a  shortage  of  oil  which 
can  be  reduced  by  subsidizing  those  who 
sell  it  to  the  public. 

I  hear  it  said  that  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry risks  money  when  it  drills  for  oil. 
And  so,  too,  docs  every  other  business- 
man who  invests  in  the  pursuit  of  profit. 
The  oil  industry  is  permitted  deductions 
which  do  not  pretend  to  relate  to  the 
actual,  cost  of  doing  business.  Other 
businessmen  and  individuals  are  allowed 
tax  deductions  only  to  the  extent  that 


they  represent  exact  amounts  expended 
in  the  production  of  income. 

Some  will  tell  you  that  from  the  oil 
businessman's  point  of  view,  oil  is  a  de- 
pleting asset,  salable  only  once.  Can  this 
not  be  said  of  the  goods  of  any  mercan- 
tile operation  which  is  allowed  to  deduct 
only  the  actual  cost  of  goods  sold? 

With  modern  accounting  methods, 
there  is  no  mystery  about  the  actual  fig- 
ure of  the  depletion  cost  to  a  given  oil 
company.  Indeed,  the  code  provides  for 
cost  computation  of  oil  depletion  as  an 
optional  alternative  to  the  27>2-percent 
depletion  allowance.  Obviously,  those 
whose  cost  depletion  exceeds  27' 2  per- 
cent will  choose  the  cost  approach  for 
taxes.  And  those  whose  actual  depletion 
cost  is  less  than  27 'i  percent  will  accept 
the  subsidy  of  the  percentage  method. 
Thus,  the  Government  is  saying  that  if 
an  oil  company  pays  a  great  deal  of  its 
gross  income  to  obtain  the  product  sold, 
there  will  be  no  subsidy.  But  if  that  cost 
is  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  gross  in- 
come, there  will  be  subsidy. 

But  after  everything  is  said  that  can 
be  said,  the  fact  would  remain  that  year 
in  and  year  out  the  average  income  tax 
paid  by  the  petroleum  industry  has  been 
considerably  less  than  10  percent  of  prof- 
its computed  as  other  businesses  are  re- 
quired in  determining  their  Federal  in- 
come tax  obligation.  And  that  is  a  wrong 
to  which  no  citizen  should  have  a  right. 
The  mythical  27 '2 -percent  depletion 
allowance  which  at  present  is  only  used 
to  the  extent  of  about  a  mythical  23  per- 
cent, is  changed  by  this  bill  to  an  also 
mythical  20  percent.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  depletion  and  the  20 
percent  equals  the  giveaway  sanctioned 
in  this  so-called  reform  bill.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  reform  has  been  nan  through 
a  refinery  on  well-oiled  rails.  Once  again 
big  oil  seems  to  be  sliding  its  slippery 
way  through  the  closed  rule  of  Con- 
gress. And  people  wonder  why  there  is 
a  grassroots  taxpayer's  revolt. 

Does  anyone  here  really  think  that  the 
outrage  of  this  daylight  robbery  from 
our  constituents,  the  vast  majority  of 
American  taxpayers,  can  be  kept  a  secret 
from  them? 

As  is  well  known  by  more  and  more 
people  in  this  country,  mythical  deple- 
tion allowances  represent  only  one  un- 
justifiable tax  bi-eak  for  the  petroleum 
industry.  The  intangible  drilling  cost  de- 
duction allows  for  a  complete  writeoff 
in  1  year  of  a  large  part  of  the  capital 
expenditure  for  drilling.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement makes  the  classic  concept  of 
rapid  writeoff  seem  like  tax  confiscation. 
The  practice  should  be  ended.  But  the 
bill  before  us  does  not  end  it.  The  so- 
called  "50  percent  of  income  must  be 
taxed  provision"  applies  to  ever>one — 
everyone,  that  is.  except  oil  people. 

"When  the  unspecially  privileged  citi- 
zen pays  tax  to  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  he  is  allowed— not  a  tax  credit 
for  Federal  income  tax  purposes — but  the 
far  less  beneficial  tax  deduction.  When 
an  oil  company  pays  royalties  to  a  for- 
eign government,  that  company  is  al- 
lowed a  tax  credit  mostly  in  the  current 
year.  How  American  is  that?  This  so- 
called  reform  bill  allows  credit  where 
credit  is  not  due.  It  continues  this  pe- 
troleum privilege.  Other  areas  of  unjus- 
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tlflable  tax  breaks  besides  the  petroleum 
industry  remain  safely  ensconced  in  the 
protective  harbors  of  the  committee  in- 
ner sanctum  and  the  gag  rule  under 
which  mere  oMlnary  mortal  Congress- 
men are  not  allowed  even  to  offer  amend- 
ments on  the  floor.  For  example,  the 
unjustifiable  treatment  of  inherited 
property  with  lespect  to  depreciation  and 
appreciation  Is  well  known,  but  not 
changed. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  difficult  for 
six  men  to  carry  a  piano,  but  especially 
difficult  when  some  of  the  biggest  of  them 
are  riding  on  il . 

Except  wher»  legitimate  need  exists, 
equal  protection  under  law  should  in- 
clude equal  treatment  under  the  tax  law 
but  under  this  bill,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  MILLS.   Mr.   Chairman,   I   yield 
such  time  as  lie  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  fronf  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey) 
Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  :  egislation. 

If  my  electioi  i  to  the  House  on  April  1 
represented  ans  thing  at  all.  it  was  a  re- 
flectidliof  the  deeply  held  desire  by  the 
people  w'ho  resic  e  in  Wisconsin's  Seventh 
Congressional  1  District  for  meaningful 
tax  reform. 

When  I  soujht  the  support  of  the 
citizens  of  my  c  istrict,  I  pledged  that  if 
I  were  sent  to  Washington  my  No  1 
priority  would  b ;  tax  reform.  I  intend  to 
fulfill  that  pledge  today.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  d(i  so  because  there  were 
tinjes  when  I  doubted  the  chance  would 
ever  come. 

I  am  not  so  pleased,  however,  about  the 
conditions  undei  which  we  are  forced  to 
debate  and  vote  on  this  bUl.  I  think  it 
unfortunate  that  this  bill  is  being  de- 
bated under  a  clased  rule  which  thereby 
prohibits  Members  from  offering  even 
one  amendment, 

There  is  muci  to  justify  a  vote  in 
support  of  this  b  11.  This  bill  will  provide 
some  long  range  tax  relief  for  the  lower 
and  middle  income  taxpayer  and  it  will 
reduce  the  disgraceful  inequities  which 
in  the  past  have  allowed  21  millionaires 
and  134  other  persons  with  incomes  of 
more  than  $200,0  )0  to  pay  no  Federal  in- 
come tax  at  all,  ivhile  at  the  same  time 
2.2  million  taxpayers  with  incomes  be- 
low the  Government-designated  poverty 
level  were  requirjd  to  pay  $100  million 
in  income  taxes. 

There  are  a  n  amber  of  amendments 
which  I  would  lil  e  to  have  been  able  to 
offer  in  an  attemj  t  to  make  this  bill  more 
equitable. 

They  would  have  included— just  to 
mention  a  few : 

First,  an  amendment  to  eliminate  the 
6-month  surtax  extension  from  the  bill. 
Admittedly,  the  sartax  extension  is  at  a 
reduced  rate  of  only  5  percent,  but  I  am 
reluctant  to  give  my  approval  even  to 
that  without  assurance  that  necessary 
changes  in  spending  priorities  will  be 
forthcoming.  It  jannot  reasonably  be 
denied  that  the  (joverrmaent  is  spend- 
ing a  significant  jortion  of  our  tax  dol- 
lar in  the  wrong  places; 

Second,  an  amendment  to  ease  the  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  dealing  with  coopera- 
tives. This  provision  deals  in  an  urmeces- 
sarily  harsh  manper  with  cooperatives 
and  the  entire  matter  should  be  studied 
more  carefully  befdre  any  action  is  taken; 


Third,  an  amendment  co  retain  the  7- 
percent  Investment  tax  credit  for  the 
cost  of  new  machinery  and  equipment  up 
to,  say,  $15,000  a  year.  While  I  support 
the  overall  attempt  to  repeal  the  invest- 
ment credit  In  order  to  help  reduce  in- 
flationary pressures,  I  believe  a  sound 
case  can  be  made  for  retaining  that  7 
percent  credit  for  the  flrst  $15,000.  Cer- 
tainly, that  limited  a  credit  would  have 
a  minimal  effect  on  inflation  and  would 
be  of  great  assistance  to  family  farmers 
and  small  businessmen; 

Fourth,  an  amendment  to  crack  down 
even  further  on  high-income  taxpayers 
and  corporations  who  use  farm  losses  to 
offset  nonfarm  income.  The  provision  on 
tax-loss  farming  originally  proposed  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
stronger  than  the  one  in  the  final  bill, 
and  I  would  like  to  see  much  stronger 
provisions  to  stop  corporation  from  milk- 
ing the  Federal  Treasury. 

These  amendments — along  with  sev- 
eral others — would  have  made  this  a  bet- 
ter bill  and  I  am  convinced  that,  if  we 
had  been  given  the  chance,  at  least  two 
of  them  would  have  been  passed. 

In  spite  of  my  disagreement  with  sev- 
eral portions  of  this  bill,  I  am  voting 
for  it  because  on  balance  it  eliminates 
many  of  the  inequities  which,  if  allowed 
to  continue,  could  create  a  crisis  of  confi- 
dence in  this  country.  The  American  tax- 
payer has  throughout  the  years  compiled 
a  truly  remarkable  record  of  responsi- 
bility and  generosity.  He  has  reached  in- 
to his  pocket  to  help  support  not  only  his 
own  society,  but  many  others  as  well, 
all  around  the  q;lobe.  And  he  has  done 
it — largely  on  a  self -assessment  basis — 
despite  his  knowledge  that  for  years  spe- 
cial privilege  loopholes  in  our  tax  laws 
have  given  help  to  the  weU-to-do  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor. 

The  American  taxpayer  does  not  ask 
much  of  his  Government.  He  does  not, 
by  and  large,  seek  to  avoid  hs  responsi- 
bility as  a  citizen  so  long  as  he  knows 
everyone  else  is  also  doing  his  share. 
And  so,  in  that  sense,  the  passage  of  this 
bill  is  a  tribute  to  the  American  taxpay- 
er's compliance  with  our  tax  laws,  de- 
spite enormous  frustrations. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  that  one  glaring 
inequity  was  eliminated  from  this  bill 
yesterday  when  the  committee  very  re- 
sponsibly adjusted  the  tax  rates  to  pro- 
vide some  tax  relief  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  wage  earners  who  itemize  their 
deductions.  As  originally  proposed,  the 
tax  reform  bill,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, would  not  have  given  these  peo- 
ple any  relief  at  all  while  it  would  have 
given  88  percent  of  the  $1.8  billion  re- 
sulting from  the  rate  reductions  to  tax- 
payers earning  over  $15,000  a  year.  For- 
timately,  that  inequity  has  now  been  cor- 
rected and  the  tax  relief  will  be  spread 
out  much  more  evenly  over  all  income 
groups. 

Although  the  public  should  be  aware 
that  the  tax  rate  reductions  in  this  bill 
will  not  take  full  effect  until  1972,  the 
changes  in  this  bill  will  nevertheless 
eventually  provide  a  rate  reduction  for 
the  hard-working  and  deserving  middle- 
income  taxpayers  in  this  country.  That  is 
one  reason  why  the  passage  of  this  tax 
reform  bill  is  needed  and  why  I  intend  to 
vote  for  it. 
I  would  caution  my  colleagues,  how- 
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ever,  not  to  believe  that  passage  of  this 
bill  will  end  the  struggle  for  tax  justice 
In  that  regard  we  still  have  a  long  way 
to  go. 

And  there  is  one  other  danger  present 
here  today  and  that  is  that  this  bill  is 
being  considered  much  too  hastily  We 
are  dealing  with  a  368-page  bill  and  a 
226-page  committee  report  which  has 
only  been  available  in  final  form  for 
some  3  days.  The  material  contained  in 
these  documents  is  complex  and  it  is  im- 
portant; and  it  is  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible for  Members— especially  those  not 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee— to 
dig  into  the  details  of  this  legislation 
The  possibility  exists  that  in  our  haste 
we  may  be  overiooking  loopholes  or  even 
new  mequities  which  are  still  tucked 
away  m  the  far  reaches  of  this  bill. 

This  bill  has  its  flaws  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senate  would  eliminate  at  least 
some  of  them  before  they  give  it  final 
passage.  But  on  balance,  if  we  are  to 
keep  faith  with  the  American  people,  the 
bill  before  us  today  requires  our  support 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
<Mr.  Waggonner). 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman    I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  agree  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  labored  all  year  to  produce  what  is 
referred  to  as  a  tax  reform  measure.  I 
would  suppose  as  my  predecessor  in  the 
well,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr 
Jacobs)    has  said,  politicians  or  people 
who  hold  political  offices  always  must 
be  for  tax  reform,  but  I  cannot  help  but 
note  it  depends  on  whose  foot  the  shoe 
IS.   The  gentleman  from  Indiana    (Mr. 
Jacobs)   spoke  eloquently  about  the  tax 
advantages  and  the  need  to  reduce  the 
depletion  of  the  oil  industry,  but  the 
gentleman  took  no  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  the  percentage  depletion  for  iron 
ore  in  the  gentleman's  State  was  left 
untouched  and  not  reduced.  So  I  would 
suppose  that  it  depends  upon  whose  ox 
is  being  gored,  and  we  all  attempt  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  people 
that  we  represent. 

To  be  sure,  I  represent  a  State  whicli 
is.  in  fact,  the  second  largest  oil  and 
gas  producing  State  in  the  Nation  and 
which  acre  for  acre  is  the  largest  oil  and 
gas  producing  State  in  the  Nation- 
thank  God — because  I  am  happy  to  have 
those  resoui-ces  available  for  our  people. 
Mr.  Chaii-man,  there  was  some  refer- 
ence to  this  as  a  tax  reform  measure. 
It  would  be  a  more  apt  description  to  re- 
fer to  this  legislation  as  a  revenue-pro- 
ducing measure  because  in  my  personal 
opinion  it  is  exactly  that,  a  revenue-pro- 
ducing measure.  There  are  those  who 
have,  maybe  not  as  jokingly  as  it  would 
appear— referred  to  this  measure  as  the 
tax  lawyer  and  accountant's  relief  act 
of  1969 — because  it  is  a  complicated 
measure. 

The  committee  did  work  long  and  hard, 
but  I  believe  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  this  country  would  have  been 
better  served  had  this  House  had  addi- 
tional time  since  the  committee  reported 
the  bill  to  give  a  little  more  considera- 
tion to  it.  I  did,  believing  that  to  be  nec- 
essary, appear  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  asked  that  consideration  of 
this  legislation   be  delayed  until  after 
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our  August  recess  which  begins  next 
Wednesday,  the  13th  of  August,  but  the 
Democratic  process  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  was  at  work,  and  the  Committee 
on  Rules  voted  against  me,  and  I  abide 
by  their  decision. 

As  you  gentlemen  know,  it  was  just 
Monday  of  this  week  when  we  were  first 
handed  copies  of  this  bill,  368  pages  long. 
It  was  accompanied  by  a  266-page  re- 
port. Just  yesterday,  I  had  my  flrst  look 
at  part  2  of  the  report,  an  additional 
143  pages.  This  is  a  total  of  777  pages 
of  legislation  and  report.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  House  has  acted  wisely  in  forc- 
ing us  to  take  up  and  vote  on  this  bill 
without  providing  us  a  decent  amount  of 
time  to  study  its  provisions  and  ascer- 
tain what  its  ramifications  are.  This  is 
the  most  complex  piece  of  legislation  to 
come  before  the  House  in  decades,  in 
my  opinion. 

I,  for  one.  want  to  know  what  I  am 
voting  for  or  against.  I  want  to  know 
how  this  legislation  will  affect  every  man, 
every  businessman  and  every  housewife 
and  there  is  not  time  for  me  to  find  out 
on  my  own  and  no  one  who  can  answer 
the  scores  of  questions  many  of  us  have 
on  this  bill.  I  am  told  to  read  the  digests 
appealing  in  the  news  media,  but  I  am 
not  interested  in  the  snap  judgments  of 
some  newsman  I  do  not  know  who  has 
probably  had  a  great  deal  less  contact 
with  this  legislation  as  it  was  being  writ- 
ten than  I  have  had. 

I  have  a  number  of  questions  that  I 
would  like  to  get  clarified,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  regard  to  this  measure.  Some 
of  these  questions,  perhaps  most  of  them, 
I  have  handed  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means — as  capable  a  commit- 
tee chairman  as  I  have  known  in  my 
tenure  here  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  proceed  with 
my  questions.  The  first  question  has  to 
do  with  section  121  of  subtitle  B  of  title  I. 
Mr.  Chafhnan,  do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  imder  the  provisions  here  the 
investment  income  which  is  produced 
through  donations  received  by  fraternal 
organizations  are  to  be  taxed  at  the  same 
rate  as  businesses,  rather  than  at  the 
IVz  percent  rate  accorded  to  founda- 
tions, for  instance? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  they  would  be  taxed 
at  the  corporate  rate — but  if  the  gentle- 
man will  pardon  me,  let  me  make  it  clear 
why  the  1V2  percent  was  provided  for 
foimdations:  foundations  of  the  type  we 
are  talking  about,  private  foundations, 
develop  most  of  their  income  or  revenue 
from  dividends.  And  if  a  foundation  were 
a  coi-poration.  then  the  corporate  divi- 
dends received  deduction  would  come 
into  play,  under  which  the  corporation 
deducts  85  percent  of  total  investment 
income  from  the  tax,  and  leaves  15  per- 
cent subject  to  tax,  which  with  a  tax  rate 
of  50  percent,  means  a  7  "2  percent  on  the 
whole  income. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  What  would  be 
the  effect  of  this  then?  Is  it  the  intent 
of  the  bill  to  penalize  lodges  and  national 
organizations  who  decide  to  file  a  con- 
solidated return  for  their  affiliate  chap- 
ters by  taxing  them  at  a  rate  which  is 
greater  than  that  applicable  to  individ- 


uals, corporations,  and  other  associa- 
tions when  an  information  return  is  not 
timely  filed? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  believe  what  you  are  re- 
ferring to  relates  to  the  requirements  for 
the  filing  of  information. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Does  this  apply 
also  to  organizations  like  the  Boy  Scouts, 
the  Girl  Scouts,  PTA,  garden  clubs,  sym- 
phony societies,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  that  is  true.  But  the 
Secretary  is  given  the  authority  to  waive 
these  filing  requirements  and  I  would 
anticipate  that  he  would  waive  the  filing 
on  the  part  of  many  of  those  the  gentle- 
man pointed  out,  like  the  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Scouts,  PTA,  and  organizations  like 
that. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
move  on  to  another  subject — to  the  sub- 
ject of  hospitals— specifically  section 
lOKj)  and  section  201(a)  of  the  bill  and 
sections  501  and  170  of  the  code. 

Is  the  language  of  the  bill  adequate 
to  insure  their  exempt  status  will  not  be 
denied  on  the  basis  of  the  current  sec- 
tion 503(c)  (3) ,  which  I  quote  and  which 
says:  "makes  any  part  of  its  services 
available  on  a  preferential  basis." 

For  example,  will  the  denominational 
hospitals  such  as  hospitals  operated  by 
churches  or  church  organizations  be 
penalized  or  be  deprived  of  their  tax- 
exempt  status  because  they  prefer  mem- 
bers of  their  faith  over  nonmembers? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Apparently,  whoever 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  was  not 
aware  of  the  full  action  taken  by  the 
committee. 

In  taking  the  hospitals  completely  out 
of  the  private  foundation  category,  the 
language  you  read,  which  I  believe  is 
part  of  the  self-dealing  provision,  be- 
comes inapplicable.  Even  if  it  were  ap- 
plicable, it  would  refer  to  preferential 
treatment  only  in  the  case  of  substantial 
contributors,  and  certain  other  limited 
groups. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  the  same  is  true,  then,  of 
hospitals  operated  by  lodges  and  other 
organizations? 
Mr.  MILLS.  Yes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  To  go  to  another 
subject>— farm  losses— section  211  of  the 
bill  and  section  1251  of  the  code. 

Is  it  the  intent  of  this  bill  to  penalize 
the  small  farmer  who  under  present  law 
has  sustained  farm  losses  for  tax  pur- 
poses? In  other  words,  assume  a  farmer 
dies  and  his  property  passes  to  his  chil- 
dren who  are  scattered  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  Nation  and  let  us  assume  also 
that  they  desire  to  sell  the  property. 
Would  they  be  subject  to  the  recapture 
provision  for  the  losses  sustained  by  their 
father? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  they  would  not.  They 
are  not  subject  to  the  recapture  provi- 
sion with  respect  to  the  losses  of  their 
father  when  they  sell  property  which 
passed  to  them  by  reason  of  their  father's 
death. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Let  us  talk  for  a 
moment  about  the  average  farmer. 
Would  this  bill  require  the  average 
farmer  any  extraordinary  accounting 
problems  or  problems  in  tracing  the 
character  of  his  income  and  expenses? 


Mr.  MILLS.  No.  If  I  know  anything 
about  the  expression  "average  farmer," 
the  provision  would  have  no  application 
whatsoever  to  him. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  knows  something  about  that 
because  we  both  grew  up  in  farm 
country. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  say  that  this  pro- 
vision would  have  no  application  to  such 
an  individual,  because  for  the  provision 
to  apply  to  a  person  he  must  have  at 
least  $50,000  of  nonfarm  income  a  year 
and  even  then,  the  provision  only  applies 
to  his  farm  losses  to  the  extent  they 
exceed  $25,000  a  year.  I  think  these  re- 
quirements would  eliminate  all  "average 

farmers." 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Because  invest- 
ment-wise wealthy  persons,  to  which  you 
direct  your  attention,  have  in  recent 
years  used  the  farm  to  obtain  operating 
losses,  is  it  really  prudent  to  destroy  the 
accounting  iniles  well  established  and  un- 
derstood by  most  fanners  who  derive 
their  sole  living  from  farming  opera- 
tions? In  other  words,  would  not  it  be 
best  to  prohibit  certain  investments  from 
nonfarmers  in  farming  operations? 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  a  way,  indirectly,  that 
is  what  the  bill  does.  It  does  not  destroy 
the  farm  accounting  rules.  It  just  says 
that  a  wealthy  nonfarmer  cannot  receive 
the  special  tax  benefits  of  those  farm 
accounting  rules.  Whether  a  person  is  a 
farmer  or  a  nonfarmer  has  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  reasonable  and  practical 
standard.  The  standard  adopted  in  the 
bill  looks  to  the  size  of  the  person's  non- 
farm  income  and  the  size  of  his  farm 
loss.  If  the  person's  nonfarm  income  is 
quite  large— over  $50,000— and  his  farm 
loss  also  is  large— over  $25,000 — the  bill 
in  effect  classifies  him  as  a  nonfarmer. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  ask  another  question  with  regard  to 
fann  income  which  has  to  do  with  the 
subject  of  capitalization.  What  would  be 
the  situation,  for  example,  say,  where 
we  would  have  a  family  who  buys  a  piece 
of  land  for  $100,000.  He  receives  during 
the  lifetime  that  he  owns  this  land— 
and  it  can  be  for  any  period  of  time,  but 
we  will  say  for  20  years — a  sum  which 
for  example,  is  $50,000  from  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  form  of  conservation 
benefits,  for  seed  for  his  land,  for  im- 
provements, and  that  sort  of  thing,  to 
build  watering  ponds.  At  the  end  of  the 
20-year  period  would  that  farmer  be  re- 
quired to  capitalize  that  $50,000  of  the 
nature  I  described  which  he  received 
from  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  MILLS.  He  would  not  be  required 
to. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  He  would  not  be 
required? 
Mr.  MILLS.  He  would  not  be. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Let  i'.s  talk  for  a 
moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  the  limi- 
tation on  deductions  of  interest.  Do  I 
imderstand  the  committee  bill  to  mean 
that  if  a  taxpayer  does  not  receive  in  a 
taxable  year  net  investment  income  from 
an  investment  property,  his  maximum 
interest  deduction  is  $25,000? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  he  can  offset  the  in- 
terest deduction  against  not  only  his  in- 
vestment income,  but  also  capital  gain. 
Moreover,  the  limitation  does  not  apply 
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to  interest  whl<ih  is  incurred  in  carrying 
on  a  trade  or  b^isiness  or  to  personal  in- 
terest, such  as  on  a  home  mortgage.  It 
only  applies  fco  Interest  on  moneys  used 
to  purchase  or  carry  investment  prop- 
erties. I  should  also  say  that  if  the  limi- 
tation applies  so  some  part  of  a  tiucpay- 
er's  interest  deduction  is  disallowed,  the 
bill  provides  a  carryover  to  future  years 
for  the  unused  amount  of  interest  de- 
duction. The  general  rule,  though,  places 
a  limit  of  $25.0«0  on  the  amount  of  in- 
vestment interest  that  a  taxpayer  can 
deduct  from  hi«  other  income — that  is, 
his  income  oth«r  than  capital  gains  or 
investment  incoine. 

Mr.  WAGGOltNER.  What  the  genUe- 
man  is  saying  i^  that  there  is  a  limit  of 
$25,000  for  whic^  he  can  claim  a  deduc- 
tion if  this  interest  is  related  to  or  ap- 
plied to  investmlent  income  and  invest- 
ment income  alotoe. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  applied  there  first, 
and  then  he  cajji  deduct  an  additional 
$25,000  from  hib  other  income.  When 
I  spoke  yesterday,  I  pointed  out  that  72 
of  the  154  cases!  analyzed  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  where  there  was 
an  incOTne  of  $^00,000  or  more  but  no 
tax  paid,  benefl^d  primarily  from  the 
use  of  an  extrenjely  large  deduction  for 
interest.  In  otheir  words,  by  borrowing 
large  amounts  ta  make  low-income  pro- 
ducing investments,  taxpayers  are  able  to 
use  the  interest  deduction  on  the  bor- 
rowing to  shieljl  their  other  income 
from  tax.  It  is  tftese  types  of  situations 
the  limitation  in  the  bill  is  designed  to 
cover.  I 

Mr.  WAGGON^«JER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  interested  in  tihe  oil  industry,  for  rea- 
sons I  have  already  stated.  Will'  you  tell 
me  what  you  pepsonally  believe  the  net 
effect  on  the  oil  industry  will  be  with  re- 
gard to  ABC  tranpactions  and  carve-out 
transactions?  Maybe  I  can  simplify  it 
and  you  can  ans^^er  the  question  in  this 
way:  Would  the  ipplicaUon  of  the  pro- 
posed tax  law,  when  aU  properties  are 
sold  under  the  tAx  treatment  provided 
here,  not  tend  to  reduce  the  value  and 
thereby  limit  the  ^bility  of  the  oil  oper- 
ator to  borrow  uiider  the  tax  treatment 
provided  for  in  this  legislation  in  the  in- 
stance of  ABC  transactions  and  carve- 
out  transactions?  j 

Mr.  MILI^.  I  dtubt  that  it  would  sig- 
nificantly affect  tl^eir  borrowing  or  their 
opportimity  to  borh-ow. 

Mr.  WAGGOldnSR.  What  about  the 
sales,  then.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Thfe  proposal  should  not 
have  a  significant  effect  on  sales  either. 
The  bill  does  not  drevent  the  creation  of 
mineral  productidn  payments  or  ABC 
transactions.  It  jUst  treats  production 
payments — carve-iuts  or  returned  pay- 
ments— as  a  loan!  or  mortgage  trans- 
Jity  is  what  they  are. 
'ay  the  present  law 
Tesent  treatment  re- 
revenue  loss  of  $200 

— ,  jwould  eliminate  this 

revenue  loss  which  really  results  from 
the  improper  chaUTicterization  of  pro- 
duction payments  ^y  present  law. 
The  effect  of  these  provisions  is  to 
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million.  The  bill 


make  it  impossible 


cent  net  income  Imitation  in  the  case 


to  avoid  tile  50-per- 


of  percentage  depletion,  the  limitation 
on  the  carryover  of  net  operating  losses, 
and  the  limitations  on  the  foreign  tax 
credit,  and  to  prevent  the  paying  off  of 
what  amounts  to  a  mortgage  with 
before-tax  dollars. 

Mr.    WAGGONNER.    Talking    about 
other  interests,  following  from  my  last 
question,  the  question  has  been  raised 
and  was  asked  yesterday  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondson) 
of  one  of  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  whether  or 
not  the  percentage  depletion  on  coal  was 
reduced  by  this  bill,  and  his  answer  was 
that  he  did  not  know,  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondson)  also  asked 
the   chairman   that   question,   and   the 
chairman's    answer    to    the    gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  was  "No."  Is  that  still 
the    answer    of    the    gentleman    from 
Arkansas?  I  ask  this  because  I   think 
many  of  the  people  who  worked  long 
and  hard  on  this  bill  have  a  misimder- 
standing  themselves  about  wi.at  this  bill 
really  contains. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  the  depletion  allowance  on  coal 
under  existing  law  is  10  percent.  Under 
this  bill,  it  will  be  7  percent.  I  doubt, 
however,  if  that  will  have  very  much  ef- 
fect, if  any.  on  the  coal  industry  since 
most  properties  are  controlled  in  that 
industry  by  the  net  income  limitation 
which  means  that  the  percentage  de- 
pletion rate  has  little  effect.  If  I  said  that 
coal  was  not  appreciably  disturbed  this 
is  what  I  meant. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  yield- 
ing, but  I  wanted  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  why,  when  the  com- 
mittee reduced  the  depletion  on  foreign 
production  of  oil  and  gas,  they  made  only 
a  limited  reduction  in  other  minersOs, 
and  they  made  a  total  elimination  of 
oil  and  gas.  but  they  did  not  do  this  to 
the  other  minerals.  Why  the  decrease, 
and  why  single  out  just  two  minerals  and 
not  the  others? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tl«nan  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  always 
takes  votes  to  carry  a  motion  in  com- 
mittee, just  as  it  does  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  thought  the  depletion  allowance 
for  oil  and  gas  should  be  eliminated  on 
overseas  operations  and  that  similarly 
percentage  depletion  with  respect  to  the 
overseas  operations  of  all  other  extrac- 
tive industries  also  should  be  eliminated. 
I  asked  unanimous  consent  in  the  com- 
mittee that  we  do  that — because  at  that 
point  it  took  unanimous  consent — and  I 
heard  a  flurry  of  noes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
assume  from  what  the  chairman  said 
that  if  this  bill  moves  along — assuming 
it  does  move  along— at  a  later  point  the 
committee  and  at  least  the  chairman  as 
an  individual  would  give  consideration  to 
this,  that  If  we  do  take  away  all  foreign 


depletion  allowance — I  hope  we  do  not — 
but  if  we  do,  we  will  take  all  away  or 
none? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  the  fair  thing  to 
do,  or  to  restore  some  foreign  depletion 
on  oil  and  gas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
With  respect  to  the  minimum  standard 
deduction  for  a  family,  is  that  the  same 
as  we  debated  in  the  limited  surtax  pro- 
vision on  June  30? 

Mr.  MILLS.  When  the  provision  passed 
the  House  on  June  30,  it  contained  a 
phaseout  which  applied  where  the  fami- 
ly's income  was  above  the  poverty  level. 
In  other  words,  the  additional  deduction 
was  reduced  as  the  family's  income  rose 
above  this  level.  This  bill  contains  the 
same  additional  deduction— the  low-in- 
come   allowance — but    it    removes    the 
phaseout  after  1970  so  the  deduction  will 
benefit  more  people.  The  bill  that  passed 
the  House  on  June  30  took  about  5.8  mil- 
lion people  off  the  tax  rolls  entirely,  and 
the  revenue  iinpact  was  about  $625  mil- 
lion, if  my  recollection  is  correct.  The 
provision  in  this  bUl  will  take  5.8  million 
people  off  the  rolls  entirely,  and  will  sub- 
stantially decrease  the  taxes  of  persons 
who  have  low  incomes  which,  however, 
are  above  the  poverty  levels.  The  elimi- 
nation of  the  phaseout  adds  a  cost  of 
$2  biUlon  to  the  $625  million,  so  the  total 
cost  of  this  part  of  the  tax  relief  pro- 
vided by  the  bUl  comes  to  $2,625  bUlion. 
In  other  words,  this  provision  of  the 
bill  will  provide  $2,625  billion  of  tax  re- 
lief to  relatively  low-income  taxpayers  I 
should  note  that  the  bill  also  differs  very 
significantly  from  the  one  we  passed  on 
June  30  in  that  it  contains  other  sub- 
stantial forms  of  tax  relief.  This  bUl  also 
increases  the  regular  standard  deduction 
and  cuts  the  tax  rates  for  all  taxpayers 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then  the  chair- 
man   WiU    offer   this    as    a    committee 
amendment? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  This  is  in  the  bill  al- 
ready. I  will  discuss  what  I  am  offering 
as  a  committee  amendment  in  just  a 
minute. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then  in  summary 
may  I  say  this.  This  bill  and  the  Idea  of 
tax  reform  which  I  certainly  support, 
held  out  the  promise  of  much-needed  tax 
relief  for  the  people,  but  it  has  failed  to 
deliver  on  that  promise.  Instead,  it  is  a 
tax-producing  measure.  It  cripples  much 
of  the  oil  and  gas  industry  by  punitive 
taxation.  It  takes  the  first  giant  Socialist 
step  down  the  road  to  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual income  to  everyone  whether  they 
work  for  it  or  not.  The  inclusion  of  the 
surtax  at  5  percent  through  June  of  next 
year  takes  money  out  of  the  taxpayer's 
pocket  now,  yet  withholds  until  April  15. 
1972,  what  little,  if  any,  tax  relief  there 
is  to  be  had.  The  measure  is  clearly  flow- 
ing in  contrary  directions. 

The  argument  was  made  earlier  that 
we  had  to  take  money  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  pe<«3le  to  prevent  inflation.  Now. 
this  week,  the  argum«it  is  advtuiced  that 
we  have  to  put  money  into  the  hands 
of  the  people.  Which  theory  are  we  to 
believe  since  they  cannot  both  be  cor- 
rect? 
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We  repeal  in  this  measure  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  which  is  another  way  of 
penalizing  success.  But  equally  as  dis- 
turbing to  me  are  the  failures  of  this  bill, 
the  things  that  could  have  been  done 
which  have  not  been  done.  For  instance, 
there  is  no  provision  for  providing  relief 
to  the  taxpayer  with  children  in  school 
and  who  is  faced  with  spiraling  costs  of 
college  expenses.  This  relief  should  have 
been  provided.  No  increase  has  been  pro- 
vided in  the  personal  exemption  which 
would  have  benefited  every  taxpayer 
across  the  board.  As  the  author  of  a  bill 
to  increase  the  deduction  from  $600  to 
$1,500,  I  am  natxirally  disappointed. 

So  much  could  have  been  done.  But 
so  little  has  been  done. 

It  is  a  deception  and  I  cannot  support 
it. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 

gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 

the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  Ol- 

SEN)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very 
disappointed  that  the  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion is  being  presented  to  the  House  un- 
der a  closed  rule.  Nevertheless,  I  intend 
to  cast  my  vote  for  the  omnibus  bill  be- 
cause of  my  belie:  that  some  reform  is 
better  than  no  reform  at  all,  and  I  fear  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  the  House  gets 
another  crack  at  increasing  the  equity  of 
our  tax  laws. 

I  hesitate  to  resign  myself  to  such  a 
pessimistic  view,  but  it  is  hard  to  do 
otherwise  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is 
only  the  third  time  our  tax  structure  has 
been  revised  since  income  taxes  were 
adopted  in  1913.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
fewer  than  30  Members  of  the  body  have 
ever  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  tax 
structure  that  is  vitally  important  to 
eveiT  man,  woman  and  child  he  repre- 
sents. 

Perhaps  I  am  wrong.  Perhaps  the  pub- 
lic outcry  that  every  one  of  us  has  re- 
ceived from  hundreds  of  average  wage 
earners  will  resume  when  our  citizens 
come  to  realize  the  continued  inequity 
that  today's  closed  i-ule  forces  us  to 
accept. 

Time  and  again  I  have  heard  reference 
to  "the  forgotten  American"  in  this 
Chamber  and  elsewhere.  This  is  the  aver- 
age American  worker,  you  know,  who 
goes  to  church  on  Sunday.  He  pays  his 
taxes,  of  course,  without  grumbling  and 
never  questions  the  equity  of  tax  laws  or 
how  his  tax  money  is  spent.  The  forgotten 
American  accepts  a  surtax  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulder  and  sees  his  children  off 
day  after  day  to  substandard  educational 
opportunities  as  the  men  he  elected  to 
represent  him  in  Government  slash  bil- 
lions of  dollars  from  the  authorization 
for  educational  spending.  And  how  many 
of  our  elected  officials  speak  with  mock 
compassion  and  admiration  for  the  for- 
gotten American  hoping  that  he  will  stay 
forgotten  and  will  not  rock  the  boat? 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  case  the  Members  of 
this  body  have  not  noticed,  the  forgotten 
American  has  all  the  more  reason  today 
to  feel  forgotten,  and  we  do  not  have  to 
go  far  to  find  who  forgot  him. 
This  is  the  reason  why  I  regret  that 


we  are  forced  to  consider  this  measure 
imder  the  closed  rule  today  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  I  am  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  my  views  known.  I  do 
not  believe  an  imquallfied  "Yes"  vote, 
though  it  will  mean  some  improvement 
in  our  tax  structure,  tnily  represents  the 
people  of  my  district. 

If  I  could,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask 
the  House  to  consider  a  greater  percent- 
age of  tax  relief  and  families  with  income 
above  the  poverty  level  but  below  $15,000 
annually. 

If  I  could.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask 
consideration  of  additional  tax  relief  so 
badly  needed  by  our  senior  citizens  and 
handicapped  Americans  and  an  increase 
of  the  $600  personal  and  dependent  ex- 
emption to  a  higher  figure.  Finally,  I 
would  ask  that  loopholes  be  eliminated 
completely,  not  merely  lessened. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  support  here 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Nation  for  such 
action,  and  I  believe  we  could  approve  an 
equitable  tax  structure  that  would  in- 
crease revenue,  fight  infiation,  and  elim- 
inate any  necessity  to  extend  the  surtax 
at  5  percent  for  an  additional  6  months. 
Although  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today  has  many  shorteomings, 
I  commend  the  leadership  of  the  House 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for 
a  great  deal  of  hard  work  and  for  the 
long  hours  of  overtime  that  were  re- 
quired to  prepare  these  tax  reforms.  On 
behalf  of  the  people  I  represent,  I  thank 
my  colleagues  who  argued  and  voted  for 
the  open  rule.  And  finally,  I  am  appalled 
at  the  lack  of  leadership,  support,  initi- 
ative and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration as  these  matters  have  been 
considered  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Randall). 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day on  the  floor  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing the  rule,  or  perhaps  just  after 
we  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole 
one  of  the  new  Members  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  made  the  comment  that  one  of 
the  singular  experiences  about  being  a 
Member  was  to  be  able  to  hear  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
explain  a  tax  measure. 

We  all  have  confidence  in  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I  asked  for  this  time  to  try  to 
receive  a  few  assurances  by  way  of  some 
questions  to  the  chairman.  I  assure  him 
I  will  be  brief. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  received  a  lot 
of  mail  concerned  with  the  effect  this  bill 
will  have  on  our  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutions. It  is  said  it  will  impair  their 
ability  to  serve  the  homebuilders.  Out  in 
our  country  we  have  suffered  from  some 
long-term  strikes.  The  homebuilding 
business  does  not  need  any  more  prob- 
lems. 

Would  the  gentleman  be  good  enough 
to  say  if  there  is  anything  in  this  bill 
which  will  impair  the  basic  objective  of 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  serve 
the  homebuilding  industry?  I  know  the 
reserve  exemptions  have  been  lowered. 
Will  the  result  only  affect  the  profits  of 
.  these  associations  and  with  no  other 
adverse    result    as    has    been    argued? 


Would  the  gentleman  address  himself  to 
that  inquiry? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  actually  most  of  the 
savings  and  loan  institutions  have  been 
using  only  one  of  the  alternate  methods 
for  determining  what  their  reserves 
would  be.  They  have  used  the  method 
looking  to  the  income  before  the  bad 
debt  reserve  deduction,  setting  aside  60 
percent  of  it  for  reserve  purposes  and 
being  taxed  on  the  remaining  40  percent 
of  their  total  net  income.  That  is  the  sys- 
tem they  have  used  in  most  cases. 

Over  a  period  of  years  the  losses  in- 
curred by  these  institutions,  as  well  -s 
other  financial  institutions,  have  been 
very  low.  Some  institutions  may  have 
lost,  but  the  average  in  the  country  has 
been  very  low  in  the  past  20  years.  I  be- 
lieve for  the  mutual  savings  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  the  aver- 
age was  less  than  two-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  loan  base. 

What  we  did,  over  a  10-year  period, 
was  to  convert  the  reserve  portion  of  net 
income  from  60  to  30  percent,  which 
leaves  70  percent  of  the  net  at  the  end 
of  10  years  that  will  be  subject  to  tax. 
This  raises  the  effective  rate  on  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  people  from  about  16.9  per- 
cent on  the  average  to  about  27  percent 
on  the  average.  But  that  is  still  well  be- 
low the  rate  to  be  paid  by  commercial 
banks.  As  a  result  there  still  will  be  plen- 
ty of  incentive  for  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations to  continue  investing  in  housing. 
This  is  true  because  their  tax  rate  will 
be  lower. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  have  one  question  on  cooperatives.  Is 
this  bill  going  to  adversely  affect  the 
operation  of  the  average  cooperative? 
What  will  happen  to  the  patrons?  Will 
the  result  be  beneficial?  Will  it  affect 
only  the  manner  of  administration  or 
management?  What  will  be  the  true  ef- 
fect on  the  patrons:  by  that  I  mean,  the 
membership  of  the  cooperatives? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  think  that  what- 
ever law  assures  that  a  patron  of  a  co- 
operative will  get  his  patronage  divi- 
dends from  a  cooperative  redeemed  m 
cash  would  be  beneficial  to  the  patron. 
There  is  no  requirement  in  law  today 
that  the  80  percent  that  can  be  retained 
by  cooperative  management  of  the  earn- 
ings attributable  to  that  particular  co- 
operative will  ever  be  paid  out.  I  under- 
stand in  some  instances  it  never  is  paid 

out-  ^  ... 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 

gentleman   from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

In  this  case  we  say  it  has  to  be  paid 
out  over  a  period  of  not  longer  than  15 
years.  Also  we  have  said  that  gradually 
over  a  10-year  period  in  the  place  of  a 
cooperative  having  to  pay  only  20  per- 
cent of  its  annual  earnings  it  must  pay 
50  percent.  This  additional  30  percent- 
increasing  by  3  percentage  points  a  year 
until  the  30  percent  is  reached— how- 
ever, may,  if  the  cooperative  so  chooses, 
be  used  in  payment  of  old  patronage  ob- 
ligations that  it  would  in  the  normal 
course  of  events  be  revolving  out. 
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I  am  concerned  about  the  loss  of  rev- 
enue reflected  in  this  bill.  In  the  face  of 
the  growing  needs  of  the  United  States 
as  shown  by  the  growing  cost  of  govern- 
ment at  the  State  and  local  level.  I  do 
not  think  It  is  wise  for  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  adopt  tax  legislation  which  means  a 
net  loss  in  revenue.  We  must  keep  in 
mind  that  we  have  responsibilities  to  help 
meet  the  very  urgent  -and  pressing  needs 
of  our  Nation.  We  must  look  for  ways 
of  increasing  rather  than  cutting  rev- 
enue. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  7'2- 
percent  tax  imposed  on  the  incomes  of 
private  foundations. 

By  granting   tax   exemption   to   pri- 
vately governed  foundations,  we  have  in- 
stitutionalized   a    way    of    encouraging 
diversity  and  innovation.  We  have  laid 
the   basis   for   independent   decisions — 
independent  of  government — in  the  ed- 
ucational, cultural  and  religious  life  of 
our  society.  We  have  thus  escaped  hav- 
ing decisions  in  these  areas  made  by  the 
monolithic  flat  of  government.  In  many 
societies— including  most  of  those  in  Eu- 
rope during  the  past  century— govern- 
ment is  the  principal— if  not  the  only- 
source  of  funds — and  therefore  of  deci- 
sions—for educational,  scientific,  chari- 
table,    and    even     religious     activities. 
Whether  by  accident  or  design,  our  ex- 
perience over  the  past  half  century  has 
committed  us  to  the  audacious  doctrine 
that  decisions  in  these  areas  are  beyond 
the  province  of  government,  that  such 
decisions  should  be  made  by  hundreds 
of  individuals  and  groups  representing 
widely  varied  points  of  view. 

The  financial  basis  of  this  system  lies 
in  the  tax  exemption  of  these  nonprofit 
institutions. 

The  great  value  of  foundations  lies 
not  in  the  volume  of  their  assets  but  Ln 
the  character  of  their  mandate — as  crea- 
tive forces  that  exert  enormous  leverage 
for  progress  in  human  affairs. 

This  does  not  apply  to  every  founda- 
tion in  the  United  States.  For  we  know 
better  today  than  yesterday  that  not  all 
private  foundations  serve   these  noble 

goals.    As    their   number   has    grown 

there  are  now  over  20,000— legitimate 
regulation  has  proved  difHcult  and  many 
of  the  laws  are  unenforced.  In  numerous 
cases,  foundations  have  been  brazenly 
manipulated  to  achieve  personal  finan- 
cial gain,  to  preserve  corporate  control 
and  insure  family  domination  of  business 
enterprises. 

Certainly  there  is  a  need  for  closer 
scrutiny  of  foundation  activities,  more 
regular  enforcement  of  existing  regula- 
tions, and  additional  selective  measures 
to  prevent  further  abuses.  But  the  foun- 
dation tax  provision  in  this  bill  is  too 
broad  in  its  effect.  I  would  hope  that  this 
particular  provision  could  be  modified 
when  the  reform  bill  is  considered  by 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  fMr.  Melcher). 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  weeks 
ago,  I  campaigned  throughout  eastern 
Montana  in  favor  of  tax  reform,  but  I 
was  not  speaking  of  a  tax  bUl  which 
would    raise    taxes    paid    by    farmers. 


ranchers,  and  small  business  as  a  result 
of  investment  tax  credit  repeal,  nor  a 
bill  that  gives  me  $5  benefit  for  each  $1 
benefit  to  a  family  with  $7,503  per  year 
income. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  every 
Member  of  the  House  finds  much  of 
merit  in  this  tax-revision  bill,  much  that 
is  better  tax  equity,  some  items  that 
should  be  amended  or  deleted,  some  ob- 
jectionable points,  and  some  oversights. 
I  find  myself  in  that  situation.  There 
are  provisions  in  the  bill  which  I  want  to 
see  enacted.  But  there  are  also  provisions 
which  would  seriously  affect  the  economy 
and  development  of  my  State.  They  are 
of  such  a  serious  nature  that  I  feel  I  must 
vote  to  recommit  the  measure  and 
against  passage  if  that  becomes  neces- 
sary to  indicate  the  importance  I  attach 
to  amendments  and  revisions. 
My  major  objections  are: 
First.  Failure  to  increase  personal  ex- 
emptions, which  are  long  overdue. 

When  exemptions  were  last  adjusted 
in  1948,  they  were  intended  to  exempt 
income  suflBcient  for  basic  cost  of  living. 
Since  that  time,  the  basic  cost  of  living 
has  dramatically  risen — by  52  percent. 
But  the  exemptions  have  not  been  in- 
creased. As  a  result,  people  with  low- 
and  medium-level  incomes  are  now  re- 
quired to  forgo  necessities  to  pay  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  assessed  against  them. 
The  exemptions  should  be  raised  at  least 
to  the  same  real  value  In  purchasing 
power  they  had  in  1948. 

Second.  Failure  to  provide  a  $20,000- 
to-$25,000  exemption  from  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  repealer  for  the  benefit 
of  farmers,  ranchers,  and  small  business- 
men. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the   consideration 
given  the  railroads  on  rolling  stock  in 
the  form  of  an  accelerated  amortization 
provision.   The   needs   of   farmers   and 
ranchers    and    small    businessmen    for 
equipment  to  keep  themselves  suflSciently 
efiQcIent  to  survive  in  competition  with 
abundantly  financed  large-scale  farms 
and    ranches,    chain    distributors,    and 
conglomerate  Industries  is  just  as  urgent 
as  the  plight  of  the  railroads,  or  more  so. 
If  the  liquidation  of  rural  areas,  includ- 
ing small  communities,  is  to  be  slowed 
and   migration   to   the   cities   arrested, 
small  capital  investments  in  rural  area.s 
development — to   which   everj'one   pays 
llpservice — needs  every  sort  of  encour- 
agement we  can  give  them.  Adoption  of  a 
$25,000  exemption  from  the  investment 
tax  repealer  Is  an  opportimity  to  "put 
our  money  where  our  mouths  are." 

Third.  Reduction  of  the  oil  and  min- 
eral depletion  allowance,  without  at 
least  providing  alternative  incentives  for 
the  risk  takers  who  explore,  discover,  and 
develop  new  oil  resources. 

Reduction  in  this  allowance  in  the  hill 
is  going  to  set  back  development  of  the 
petroleum  industry  in  my  State,  now 
10th  in  the  Nation  in  oil  production  and 
potentially  an  even  more  significant  pro- 
ducer if  exploration  and  development  is 
not  discouraged.  The  independent  oil 
exploration  companies,  the  wildcat 
operator  and  the  high-risk  oU  enterpriser 
are  the  people  who  hunt  for  Montana  oil. 
The  recent  Bell  Creek  discovery  with  369 
new  wells  since  the  first  discovery  in 
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May  1967.  has  created  hundreds  of  new 
job  opportunities,  provided  urgently 
needed  school  revenues,  and  tax  receipts. 
Production  of  oil  in  Montana  in  that  one 
discovery  area  jumped  from  35C  barrels 
in  June  1968.  to  1,707,000  barrels  in  June 
1969  and  has  stayed  over  a  million  bar- 
rels every  month  since.  Together  with 
other  oil  production  in  the  State,  it  has 
kept  our  economy  from  declining  during 
a  period  of  national  economic  growth. 

There  has  been  some  growth  in  income 
in  Montana  in  this  decade,  but  it  lags 
seriously  behind  the  national  average.  To 
the  extent  that  future  oil  discoveries  are 
hampered  and  discouraged  by  the  tax  bill 
before  us,  it  will  mean  a  loss  of  new  Mon- 
tana job  opportunities,  a  loss  of  new  tax 
base  for  schools,  counties,  and  State,  and 
a  brake  on  economic  growth  where  eco- 
nomic growth  is  most  needed. 

If  the  oil  depletion  allowance  is  going 
to  be  changed,  then  the  bill  before  us 
should  be  recommitted  and  amended  to 
give  those  operators  who  are  bona  fide 
explorers,  taking  real  risks  to  discover 
and  expand  our  oil  resources  and  indus- 
try, tax  allowances  equal  to  the  present 
depletion  rate.  An  allowance  should  be 
extended  also  to  stripper  wells  and 
operators,  working  less  profitable  wells, 
who  are  thereby  conserving  the  least 
profitable,  but  significant  portion  of  this 
exhaustible  resource. 

Fourth.  The  extension  of  the  surtax, 
which  I  have  twice  voted  against,  and 
still  oppose  without  true  tax  reform. 

Unquestionably,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  worked  long  and  diU- 
gently  on  this  measure.  I  am  disappoint- 
ed, however,  that  this  is  not  a  tax  refonn 
bill  but  a  set  of  revisions.  It  is  inevitable 
that  in  such  a  large  group  of  revisions 
there  would  be  both  acceptable  and  un- 
acceptable features  in  the  view  of  each 
of  us.  I  regret  that  there  is  no  opportu- 
nity to  offer  amendments,  to  improve  the 
bill,  and  bring  greater  tax  equity. 

I  am  concerned  that  in  terms  of  actual 
dollars,  rather  than  the  percentage  sav- 
ings in  which  our  official  tables  are  pre- 
sented, that  the  benefits  of  the  bill  are 
still  disproportionately  in  favor  of  higher 
incomes.  The  tax  savings  to  a  family  of 
four  with  $7,500  annual  income  will  be 
$111.  My  own  tax  savings  are  going  to 
run  nearly  five  times  that  amount  in 
dollars. 

The  revision  of  regulations  concerning 
cooperatives  is  not  a  revenue  measure. 
There  is  no  claim  it  will  increase  reve- 
nues to  the  Treasury,  and  in  any  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  drop  it  as  extraneous. 

It  Is  apparent  this  bill  is  going  to  pass, 
but  I  shall  vote  to  recommit  and  against 
passage  to  register  my  opposition  to  fea- 
tures which  will  have  serious  conse- 
quences in  my  State,  and  to  show  that  I 
believe  strongly  they  should  be  given 
further  consideration,  if  not  In  this  body, 
then  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Senate. 

I  ver>'  much  favor  real  tax  reform.  The 
tax  burden  today  is  not  equitably  dis- 
tributed. Wealth  escapes  its  fair  share 
and  low-  and  middle-income  people  and 
smaller  businesses  pay  a  disproportionate 


share  of  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Big  business  enjoys  tax  advantages 
in  an  already  unequal  competition  with 
small  business.  We  must  continue  to  per- 
fect this  measure,  taking  the  time  neces- 
sary to  hammer  out  a  .neaningful  reform 
measure,  rather  than  make  some  hasty 

repairs.  .  , .  ^ 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Carey  ) 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me  in  order  to  commend 
the  very  distinguished  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  the  long,  hard,  and 
effective  work  they  have  done  in  bringmg 
this  bill  to  the  committee  today. 

I  take  this  time  also  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  taking  timely 
action  in  a  field  which  I  think  has  long 
demanded  action.  This  is  with  regard  to 
the  female  heads  of  households. 

I  have  sponsored  a  bill  to  give  to 
womer  who  are  unmarried  or  divorced 
or  widows  and  heads  of  households,  for 
the  past  10  years  since  I  came  to  the 
Congress,  some  kind  of  con.sideration. 
The  chairman  has  always  been  very  help- 
ful to  me  in  trying  to  get  to  this  legis- 
lation when  the  time  arrived.  The  single 
ladies  and  those  classified  as  "grass 
widows"  and  those  carrying  the  burdens 
of  heads  of  households  will  welcome  the 
relief  which  has  been  long  due  them  and 
which  is  now  incorporated  in  this  bill.  I 
commend  the  chairman  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  giving  them 
a  true  reflection  of  their  rights. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York   (Mr.  Farbstein>. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing and  compliment  him  for  having  mi- 
dertaken  such  a  herculean  task,  com- 
pleted it,  and,  I  hope,  for  offering  a  suc- 
cessful amendment. 

For  the  first  time  in  many,  many  years 
we  have  had  a  revision  of  the  tax  laws., 
and  this  is  primarily  due,  in  my  opinion, 
to  the  efforts  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  who  has  an  excellent  compre- 
hension of  the  mood  of  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Important  changes  are  recommended 
in  the  committee's  bill.  One  notable  re- 
vision, which  provides  greater  equity  in 
the  structure,  is  the  extension  of  the 
head-of-hbusehold  income  tax  rates  to 
certain  single  individuals  who  maintain 
their  own  household.  The  present  rigid 
requirements  to  qualify  for  the  more 
preferential  rates  have  created  hardships 
on  many  single  individuals. 

While  this  action  is  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, it  does  not  go  as  far  as  it  should. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  in  past 
Congresses,  and  have  introduced  H.R. 
2758  during  this  Congress,  to  apply  the 
more  liberal  head-of-household  rates  to 
any  single  individual,  regardless  of  age, 
who  maintains  his  or  her  own  household. 
Setting  an  age  hmitation  as  a  require- 
ment IS  purely  arbitrary  and  will  dis- 
criminate against  many  deserving  single 
persons  who  are  less  than  35  years  of 
age. 


Other    provisions    which    reduce    or 
eliminate  the  tax  liabUities  of  the  low- 
income  groups  are  also  a  significant  step 
in  providing  a  fairer  tax  structure.  I  am 
referring  particularly  to  the  increase  m 
the  standard  deduction,  the  new  low- 
income  allowance,  and  the  rate  reduc- 
tions. The  committee,  however,  origmally 
excluded  many  of  the  low  and  lower  mid- 
dle income  groups  from  the  rate  reduc- 
tion relief.  Only  after  a  concerted  effoii 
on  the  part  of  many  liberal  Democrats, 
including  myself,  did  the  committee,  in 
their  late  action,  provide  for  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  rates  for  these  income  groups. 
Some  provisions  of  the  bill  are  designed 
to   require  high  income   individuals  to 
bear  a  fairer  share  of  the  tax  burden. 
We  have  heard  many  times  how  so  many 
individuals  over  a  certain  level  of  in- 
come have  paid  little  or  no  income  tax. 
To  prevent  this  inexcusable  escaping  of 
taxes,  the  bill  has  limited  the  advantages 
of  the  tax  preferences  which   are   en- 
joyed primarily  by  wealthy  individuals. 
While  the  committee's  intention  in  this 
respect  is  laudable,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  bill  will  be  quite  minimal. 

The  bill  falls  far  short  in  the  extent 
to  which  it  will  eliminate  tax  advantages 
that  benefit  these  high  income  groups. 
For  example,  the  reduction  in  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  from  27' j 
percent  to  20  percent  for  oil  and  gas  is 
totally  inadequate.  There  is  little  justi- 
fication for  this  unwarranted  tax  advan- 
tage to  exist.  Percentage  depletion  should 
be  repealed  completely. 

Furthermore,  under   the  Umited   tax 
preferences  section  of  the  bill,  the  excess 
of  percentage  depletion  over  cost  deple- 
tion is  excluded  from  the  definition  of 
tax  preference.  This  is  an  unfortunate 
last-minute  reversal  by  the  committee 
of  its  earlier  tentative  decision  to  include 
this  excess  as  a  limited  tax  preference. 
Remedial  legislation  is  urgently  needed 
in  several  other  specific  areas  of  present 
tax  law  which  are  not  covered  by  the 
committee's  bill.  There  is  no  provision, 
for  example,  dealing  with  the  taxation  of 
appreciated  assets  transferred  at  death. 
Billions  of  dollars  of  appreciated  assets 
are  bequeathed  and  no  income  tax  is  paid 
by  the  estate  or  the  heir  on  the  amount 
of  appreciation.  Since  the  basis  of  the 
property  for  the  heir  is  stepped  up  to 
market  value  at  the  time  of  death  of  the 
decedent,  the  appreciation  that  accrued 
in  the  hands  of  the  decedent  is  neither 
taxed  to  the  decedent  nor  the  heir.  Some 
corrective  action  should  have  been  taken 
to  remedy  this  glaring  inequity. 

In  the  case  of  dividend  income,  there  Is 
no  justification  to  continue  to  treat  thi.'^ 
type  of  income  more  liberally  than  earned 
income.  Present  law  allows  a  taxpayer  to 
exclude  $100  of  dividend  income— 8200 
in  the  case  of  a  married  couple.  Thi? 
should  have  been  repealed— it  has  no 
rightful  place  in  the  tax  structure. 

In  other  areas  the  committee  has 
taken  away  a  tax  benefit  and  then  makes 
concessions  which  largely  nulUfy  its  ac- 
tion. For  example,  the  unlimited  chari- 
table deduction  will  be  repealed,  but  the 
limit  on  the  deduction  of  contribution  i.s 
raised  from  30  percent  to  50  percent.  An- 
other inconsistency  in  the  committee  s 
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Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  tax 
reform  measure  we  have  considered  was 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  under 
a  closed  rule,  which  has  the  deliberately 
planned  effect  of  stifling  open  debate 
and  preventing  necessary  amendments 
which  many  Members  of  the  House  feel 
are  essential.  The  entire  concept  of  a 
closed  rule  on  a  major  bill  of  long-term 
national  importance  is  wrong — it  defeats 
the  central  concept  of  participatory  de- 
mocracy. Anything  is  amendable,  par- 
ticularly this  measure. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  bill  which, 
unfortunately,  more  often  than  not  taps 
the  worst  tax  evaders  in  America  gently 
on  the  wrist  and  wallet.  One  glance  at 
how  it  afifects  the  heaped-up  tax  priv- 
ileges of  the  oil  industry  provides  ample 
proof  of  this  contention. 

Nothing  has  been  done  about  ending 
the  foreign  tax  credit  this  industry  en- 
joys. For  every  dollar  they  pay  abroad 
in  taxes,  they  wUl  still  continue  to  re- 
ceive a  domestic  tax  credit.  What  of 
drilling  expenses,  which  allows  the  oil 
crowd  to  write  off  everything  but  the 
family  dog  as  a  legitimate  operating  ex- 
pense? What  of  import  quotas,  which 
make  every  American  pay  twice  the  go- 
ing world  price  for  oil  products — from 
gasoline  to  home  heating  oil?  Untouched 
by  the  hot  breath  of  reform.  Is  this  a 
change  for  the  better?  Hardly. 

If  we  are  to  allow  oil  companies  to 
take  depletion  allowances,  why  not  the 
average  head  of  a  household?  Is  he  not 
depleting  himself  daily?  Should  he  not 
have  the  right  to  take  a  personal  deple- 
tion allowance?  When  Atlantic  Richfield 
is  able  to  earn  $145,000,000  in  pure  profit 
and  pay  no  taxes,  what  can  we  say  to 
the  average  lower-  and  middle-income 
taxpayer?  When  Sinclair  can  earn  over 
$100,000,000  in  profit  and  receive  a  tax 
credit  of  almost  $3,000,000.  what  excuse 
can  be  offered  these  desperately  pressed 
citizens? 

I  am  one  of  that  significant  number  of 
Members  who  has  bitterly  fought  and 
voted  against  the  surtax.  It  is  an  abomi- 
nable, unfair  tax  against  those  who  need 
tax  relief  most.  Now  they  are  being  made 
to  swallow  a  second  6-month  surcharge 
extension  at  5  percent.  What  a  penalty 
to  pay  for  minimal  tax  reform.  Such  de- 
plorable methods  can  only  be  labeled 
shabby,  backdoor  legislation,  aimed  at 
accomplishing  indirectly  what  probably 
could  not  be  done  directly.  Success  in 
this  endeavor  will  prevent  those  who 
need  relief  most  from  taking  swift  ad- 
vantage of  tax  relief  provisions. 

This  measure  is  a  delicately  balanced 
compromise  which  takes  a  small  amoimt 
of  tax  privilege  away  from  most  vested 
interests.  It  is  a  bare  beginning  at  best, 
and  reluctantly  acceptable.  Should  one 
special  interest  succeed  in  eliminating  re- 
forms affecting  its  privileges,  the  entire 
balance  of  the  measure  will  be  undone. 
I  consider  this  bill  an  opening  incision 
in  an  extensive  operation  which  will  con- 
tinue to  be  performed  for  some  time  to 
come.  It  is  not  a  fully  adequate  cure. 
Rather  it  is  a  start.  In  its  present  form, 
I  shall  reluctantly  support  it  because  the 
people  of  the  Nation  require  it  so  much. 


Yet  we  have  progressed.  To  this  ex- 
tent, the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills),  and  his  commit- 
tee deserve  our  praise  and  recognition  for 
the  reform  which  they  have  pressed 
home. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr 
Haley). 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  ChaiiTOan,  I.  too 
want  to  congratulate  this  committee 
which  has  worked  so  long  and  which  has 
given  so  many  hours  of  its  time  to  bring 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  a  bUl  with  as 
many  things  contained  in  it  upon  which 
we  may  not  all  agree  but,  nevertheless 
under  the  circumstances  it  is  possibly  the 
best  bill  that  can  be  brought  to  the  "floor 
at  this  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  other  members  of 
his  committee  will  continue  to  explore 
the  possible  loopholes  in  the  future  so 
that  we  will  keep  more  or  less  up  to  date 
on  the  tax  situation  as  it  exists  in  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor) 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
plex 368-page  tax  reform  bill  approved 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee provides  sweeping  changes  in  the 
Federal  income  tax  structure.  While  it 
provides  some  tax  changes  which  I  do 
not  favor  and  which  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  wUl  delete,  it  does  remove  many 
tax  shelters  which  should  be  removed 
It  restores  a  greater  degree  of  equity 
among  taxpayers.  It  contains  some  pro- 
visions beneficial  to  all  taxpayers.  It 
virtually  eliminates  income  taxes  for  the 
very  poor  and  provides  some  gradual  re- 
lief for  the  middle-income  taxpayers  who 
bear  a  heavy  burden  today.  The  bulk 
of  the  reductions  go  to  taxpayers  with 
annual  incomes  of  less  than  $15,000. 

In  the  past  middle-income  taxpayers 
have  borne  a  heavy  tax  biu-den  out  of 
a  sense  of  responsibility  and  loyalty  to 
their  country.  This  year  well-informed 
taxpayers  know  that  many  American 
citizens  who  are  earning  more  than  they 
are  getting  by  with  a  lighter  tax  load, 
and  they  are  smarting  under  this  obvious 
injustice. 

When  voting  against  a  surtax  exten- 
sion recently  I  stated  that  meaningful 
tax  reform  legislation  should  be  passed 
before  or  at  the  same  time  that  the  sur- 
tax extension  is  considered.  I  have  spo- 
ken out  often  during  the  last  year  con- 
cerning the  need  for  tax  reform.  Earlier 
this  year  I  introduced  legislation  which 
would  reduce  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
to  15  percent,  and  I  believe  that  this 
depletion  allowance  is  regarded  by  most 
taxpayers  as  the  biggest  tax  loophole. 

The  27 '/2 -percent  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance was  established  some  40  years  ago 
as  an  incentive  to  encourage  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  the  high-risk  search 
for  gas  and  oil.  Today  we  have  large  es- 
tablished oil  companies  whose  searching 
and  developing  program  is  just  a  por- 
tion of  their  total  operations.  The  money 
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that  they  expend  in  this  manner  is  tax 
deductible,  just  as  is  the  money  spent 
by  any  other  industry  in  developing  a 
better  product  or  expanding  operations. 

A  recent  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  Worid 
Report  contained  the  following  state- 
ment: 

For  big  oil  companies  as  a  group  taxes  run 
.It  about  six  or  seven  percent  of  profits  ver- 
sus 50  To  for  other  industries. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  oil  industries 
are  receiving  a  break  which  other  indus- 
tries are  not  given  and  that  the  depletion 
allowance  for  oil  should  be  reduced.  The 
7»'2-percent  reduction  in  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  as  contained  in  this  biU  is 
needed.  ^  ,„. 

I  believe  that  most  people  are  willing 
to  pay  taxes  if  they  are  convinced,  first, 
that  they  are  paying  only  their  share: 
and  second,  that  the  money  will  be  used 
wisely.  Now  they  have  doubts  on  both 
scores.  Many  low-income  peopl=i  in  west- 
ern North  Carolina  have  written  me  and 
said: 

Everybody  knows  that  wealthy  people  don't 
pay  taxes. 

I  tell  them  that  that  is  not  true,  that 
only  a  limited  number  of  wealthy  people 
rre  dodging  taxes,  and  send  them  a  copy 
of  the  graduated  tax  rates,  but  there  is 
just  enough  truth  to  it  for  people  to 
have  that  impression  and  that  is  danger- 
ous for  the  country. 

The  backbone  of  our  tax  system  is  the 
basic  honesty  of  people  and  their  will- 
ingness to  bear  a  fair  share  of  the  tax 
load.  A  tax  system  that  is  not  fair  and 
just  cannot  and  should  not  survive. 

This  legislation  is  a  broad  response  to 
a  national  demand  for  greater  equity  in 
taxation,  and  I  am  supporting  it. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Pollock).  ^^     ^.  ^, 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for 
yielding  to  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  talk  in  favor 
of  America's  favorite  whipping  boy,  the 
oil  depletion  allowance.  There  are  times 
when  men  of  good  will,  normally  stable 
and  mature  men,  are  swept  up  in  a  furor 
of  emotionalism  and  make  decisions  that 
are  imwise.  There  have  been  times  when 
even  this  body  has  taken  actions  that  are 
primarily  emotional.  Today,  tax  reform 
has  become  an  emotional  issue  and  It 
would  be  well  for  us  to  examine  care- 
fully and  rationally  every  proposed 
change  in  the  law  to  insure  that  the 
decisions  we  make  are  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation.  We  should  guard 
against  any  decisions  based  on  misin- 
formation. 

This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to 
percentage  depletion  for  oil  and  gas. 
There  are  a  number  of  myths  surround- 
ing this  paiticular  tax  provision  and  also 
the  oil  industry  itself.  These  should  be 
dispelled  so  that  this  matter  of  per- 
centage depletion  can  be  examined  in 
a  realistic  and  practical  way.  Some  of 
these  myths  that  I  would  like  to  put  to 
rest  &rB ' 

First.  The  oil  industry  is  fabulously 
profitable. 

Second.  The  oil  Industry  does  not  pay 
its  fair  share  of  taxes. 


Third.  Percentage  depletion,  by  re- 
ducing the  taxes  of  oil  producers,  has 
increased  the  economic  burdens  of  the 
small-  and  middle-income  taxpayers. 

The  average  person  probably  thinks  of 
millionaires  whenever  the  oil  industry  Is 
mentioned.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  between  10,000  and  15,000  producers 
of  oil  and  gas  in  the  United  States  and 
only  very  few  of  them  are  millionaires. 
The  major  companies,  including  some  25 
to  50  companies,  are  ovmed  by  hterally 
miUions  of  ordinary  people.  These  com- 
panies do  make  substantial  profits,  but 
they  have  so  much  money  invested  in 
the  oil  business  that  they  must  make  sub- 
stantial profits  in  order  to  realize  a 
reasonable  rate  return  on  their  invest- 
ments. In  fact,  the  oil  companies  gen- 
erally realize  a  lower  rate  of  return  on 
their  investments— less  than  13  percent— 
than  manufacturing  companies. 

Tlie  myth  of  fabulous  profits  in  the 
oil  business  will  probably  persist  until  it 
is  generally  realized  that  an  oil  well  does 
not  provide  assurance  of  great  wealth. 
The  facts  show  that  the  average  oil  well 
in  the  United  States  produces  only  15 
barrels  of  oU  a  day,  which,  at  an  average 
price  of  about  $3  a  barrel,  is  worth  about 
$45.  From  this  $45,  however,  the  producer 
must  pay  the  landowner  a  royalty— 
which  averages  about  15  percent — and 
must  pay  all  operating  expenses.  What 
is  left  is  net  enough  to  pay  a  caiTDenter, 
a  bricklayer,  or  an  electrician  for  a  day's 
work.  Furthermore,  the  oil  operator  must 
recover  his  investment  in  exploration 
work  and  the  cost  of  drilling  the  well 
before  he  has  a  profit.  The  average  well 
being  drilled  today  costs  over  $60,000. 
In  Alaska,  I  can  assure  you  the  cost  is 
many  times  higher. 

Percentage  depletion  does  remove  a 
part  of  the  income  tax  burden  from  a 
producer's  income.  As  a  result,  the  in- 
come tax  paid  by  an  oil  producer  on  each 
dollar  of  income  is  less  than  the  income 
tax  paid  by  most  other  businesses.  The 
difference,  however,  is  not  as  great  as  we 
have  been  led  to  believe.  We  have  been 
told  that  in  1967,  21  of  the  largest  com- 
panies in  the  oil  industry  paid  Federal 
income  taxes  equal  to  only  7.8  percent 
of  profit  before  taxes.  This  percentage  is 
improperly  determined  and  is  misleading. 
Since  foreign  income  taxes  are  imposed 
of  foreign-source  income,  it  is  improper 
to  compute  an  effective  U.S.  tax  rate  by 
relating  all  income  on  a  worldwide  basis 
to  the  tax  paid  on  U.S.-source  income. 
V'hen  properly  related  to  income  from 
U.S.  sources,  the  income  taxes  of  these 
companies  represented  over  19  percent 
of  net  income  before  such  taxes.  On  an 
overall  basis,  total  direct  taxes  of  the  21 
companies  amounted  to  over  64  percent 
of  adjusted  income  before  taxes. 

Also,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
levies,  such  as  severance  taxes,  which 
help  insure  that  the  industry  pays  its  fair 
share  of  total  taxes.  According  to  data 
compiled  by  the  Petroleum  Industry  Re- 
search Foundation,  Inc.,  the  oil  indus- 
try's total  taxes  are  5.4  percent  of  gross 
revenues  even  if  we  exclude  all  motor 
fuel  and  excise  taxes  on  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. This  compares  with  4.6  percent  for 
all  business  corporations.  If  motor  fuel 
and  excise  taxes  are  included,  the  total 


tax  burden  as  a  percentage  of  gross  rev- 
enues is  almost  four  times  as  great  as  for 
other  businesses. 

The   Treasury   Department   told   the 
Committee   on   Ways   and  Means  that 
among  the  returns  filed  in   1967,  they 
found  154  individuals  with  incomes  over 
$200,000  who  paid  no  Federal  income  tax 
at  all.  Tills  information  led  many  people 
to  assiune  that  most  of  these  154  non- 
taxpayers  were  oil  producers.  The  rec- 
ords show,  however,  that  less  than  1  per- 
cent  of   the   income   that   escaped   the 
Federal  income  tax  in  these  154  cases 
was  attributable  to  percentage  depletion. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  depletion  provi- 
sions have  not  resulted  in  excessive  earn- 
ings for  the  oil  industrj-.  Also,  the  taxes 
imposed  on  the  oil  industrj' — other  than 
income   taxes— have  been  substantially 
higher  than  those  imposed  on  other  in- 
dustries. As-  a  result,  the  rate  of  profits 
in  the  oil  industry  has  been  lower  than 
in  manufacturing  companies  generally. 
Who,  then,  has  benefited   from  per- 
centage depletion?  It  has  been  the  aver- 
age   man,    the    workingman    who    has 
benefited.  He  has  had  an  ample  supply 
of  energy  at  reasonable  prices.  And  it 
is  depletion  that  has  been  the  effective 
incentive  for  developing   this  adequate 
supply  of  energy.  It  is  no  mere  coinci- 
dence that  the  United  States  is  one  of 
only  two  industrial  nations — the  other 
is   Canada^-who   have   developed   ade- 
quate reserves  to  supply  its  own  needs. 
It  is  of   particular   significance   that 
the  prices  of  petroleum  products  have 
been  low.  In  1968,  the  prices  of  consumer 
commodities  generally  were  over  twice 
as  high  as  in  1926.  But  the  price  of  gaso- 
line— excluding   motor   fuel   taxes — was 
only  about  7  percent  more  than  it  had 
been  42  years  earlier.  Probably  no  other 
essential  commodity  has  such  a  favor- 
able record.  During  this  same  42-year 
period,  this  coimtry  has  quadrupled  its 
consumption  of  energy  and  has  led  the 
world  in  industrial  productivity. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  said 
that  elimination  of  percentage  depletion 
for  oil  and  gas  would  serve  to  increase 
the  CJovernment's  tax  revenues  by  SI. 3 
billion.  It  has  also  estimated  that  re- 
ducing the  depletion  rates  for  all  min- 
erals by  27.3  percent  would  yield  addi- 
tional tax  revenues  of  S400  million.  Let 
us  examine  these  estimates  in  the  light 
of  other  results  that  might  reasonably 
be  expected. 

First,  if  the  oil  industry  is  able  to  in- 
crease the  prices  of  gasoline  and  other 
petroleum  products  enough  to  maintain 
profits  at  the  same  level,  it  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected  that  the  industry 
would  continue  to  spend  the  same 
amount  of  money  in  exploring  for  new 
oilfields.  In  this  event,  the  consumers 
of  petroleum  products  would  be  the  only 
ones  affected  by  a  reduction  in  deple- 
tion. But  who  are  these  consumers?  They 
include  almost  every  person  in  the  coun- 
try, but  a  price  increase  would  affect  low- 
income  families  more  seriously  than 
those  with  relatively  high  incomes.  A  re- 
cent study '  indicates  that  families  with 


'  -The  Impact  of  the  Percentage  Depletion 
on  the  Oil  Industry  and  Its  Gasolire  Custom- 
ers", Petroleum  Industry  Research  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  July  1969. 
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never  be  possible  to  reactivate  the  indus- 
try quickly  enough  to  take  care  of  an 
emergency. 

Of  more  particular  interest  to  me,  of 
course,  is  the  effect  upon  Alaska  of  any 
reduction  in  the  depletion  allowance. 
Alaska  has  only  within  recent  years  be- 
come a  significant  member  of  the  group 
of  oil  producing  States.  Oil  industry  em- 
ployment and  payroll  amount  in  1968 
were  approximately  double  the  employ- 
ment and  payroll  amounts  for  this  same 
industry  in  Alaska  during  1966. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  very  large 
discovery  of  oil  made  on  the  north  slope 
of  Alaska  in  1968.  Although  this  is  a  very 
substantial  discovery  it  is  small  when 
compared  with  the  needs  of  the  United 
States  for  petroleum  resources.  I  hope 
this  is  but  one  of  many  fields  that  may  be 
discovered  in  Alaska,  and  if  such  addi- 
tional fields  are  to  benefit  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  our  Nation,  much  exploratory 
work  remains  to  be  done.  We  should  not 
at  this  time  remove  any  of  the  incen- 
tives necessary  to  encourage  further  ex- 
ploration and  development. 

Much  of  Alaska  is  a  hostile  environ- 
ment in  which  to  carry  out  operations  in 
the  search  for  oil  and  gas.  The  extremes 
of  temperature,  the  remote  location  and 
the  large  areas  of  tundra  where  ground 
transportation  is  impossible  in  the  sum- 
mer montlis,  make  the  cost  of  operations 
significantly  higher  than  in  other  parts 
of  our  Nation.  We  recognize  the  need  for 
an  adequate  oil  and  gas  producing  capa- 
bility within  the  borders  of  the  United 
States,  free  of  the  uncertainties  as  to 
supply  and  price  which  follow  depend- 
ence on  oil  from  foreign  nations.  The 
great  distance  between  my  State  and  the 
"South  48 "  increases  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials and  reduces  the  price  at  the  well  of 
our  oil  and  gas  when  they  are  extracted. 
The  cost  of  exploring  for,  producing,  and 
transporting  oil  from  Alaska  is  high.  The 
imit  cost  per  barrel  will  decrease  if  we 
will  continue  the  incentives  necessary  to 
encourage  the  large  outlays  required  to 
increase  the  available  production  from 
Alaska. 

During  1968  the  oil  industry  provided 
approximately  3,500  jobs  in  Alaska  with 
a  payroll  of  approximately  $57.5  million. 
Taxes,  royalties,  rentals,  bonuses,  and 
other  direct  payments  by  the  oil  industry 
to  the  State  of  Alaska  amounted  to  $37.2 
million  in  1968. 

The  depletion  allowance  has  been  an 
integral  part  of  our  income  taxation  law 
for  more  than  40  years.  Through  the 
course  of  these  years  it  has  been  a  major 
incentive  to  the  development  of  our 
natural  resources  and  has  greatly  bene- 
fited the  entire  Nation  and  those  States 
from  which  the  natural  resources  are  ex- 
tracted. Alaska  is  a  frontier  area  and  ex- 
ploration has  only  commenced,  which  I 
hope  will  lead  to  enjoyment  of  the  bene- 
fits fiowing  from  the  development  of  its 
natural  resources.  I  ask  that  the  incen- 
tive which  encouraged  the  development 
of  natural  resources  in  our  other  States 
not  be  withdrawn  at  the  time  when  ex- 
ploration is  in  its  early  stages  in  Alaska. 
Alaska  more  than  any  other  State,  has 
been  disadvantaged  by  the  elements  and 
by  remoteness  from  its  markets  and 
source  of  supplies.  It  should  not  be  dis- 


advantaged anew  by  congressional  ac- 
tion which  deprives  it  of  maximum  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  its  mineral 
resources. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Pelly). 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

I  support  this  bill  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  tax  reduction  bill,  and  it  is 
a  tax  reform  bill.  I  have  long  called  for 
less  taxes  and  also  for  elimination  of  tax 
loopholes. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  voting  for  this 
bill,  let  no  one  think  I  support  all  of  its 
provisions.  Especially,  I  oppose  the  pro- 
visions having  to  do  with  subsidizing 
part  of  the  interest  on  State  and  local 
government  bonds  in  order  to  encourage 
political  subdivisions  voluntarily  to  re- 
linquish the  privilege  of  tax  exemption. 
These  partial  interest  payments  must  be 
paid  by  the  Treasury  regardless  of  an 
appropriation  as  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution. In  other  words,  this  is  backdoor 
spending. 

In  addition,  this  change  in  rules  on 
tax  exemption  on  local  government 
bonds  will  force  the  subdivisions  of  gov- 
ernment to  go  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  future  for  financing  their 
needs.  This  is  bad  and  will  be  very  costly 
and  invite  central  control  over  local  de- 
cisions. 

There  are  other  objections  such  as  the 
treatment  of  gifts  in  kind  which  I  fear 
will  reduce  private  contributions  to  char- 
ity and  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  on  this  leg- 
islation to  reform  the  income  tax  laws 
is  about  over.  As  I  said,  I  will  vote  for 
the  bill,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  careful 
study  in  the  Senate  will  result  in  some 
improvement.  On  the  whole,  this  is  de- 
sirable and  long  overdue  tax  reform.  I 
only  wish  I  could  support  it  100  percent. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
simie  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Myers). 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  whUe  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  does  not  ac- 
complish all  I  had  hoped  for  when  tax 
reform  was  first  proposed,  it  does  repre- 
sent the  first  significant  tax  legislation 
in  recent  years  which  provides  genuine 
relief  for  the  middle-  and  lower-income 
taxpayer. 

Although  the  legislation  is  not  perfect, 
it  does  represent  the  most  comprehensive 
reform  of  the  tax  system  since  1954.  Most 
importantly,  it  grants  much-needed  re- 
lief to  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
been  paying  more  than  their  fair  share 
in  Federal  taxes. 

However,  this  proposed  tax  relief, 
alone,  is  not  enough.  The  need  for  re- 
duced Federal  spending  is  more  urgent 
today  if  the  tax  gains  for  the  middle- 
income  taxpayer  and  the  poor  are  not  to 
be  wiped  out  by  inflation. 

If  inflation  can  be  halted,  and  the  tax 
cuts  in  this  bill  go  into  effect,  the  aver- 
age family  should  have  more  spendable 
income.  However,  all  of  this  depends  upon 
our  success  in  the  war  on  inflation. 
There   are  several   areas   which   the 
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committee  did  not  cover  in  their  bill.  As 
an  example,  I  had  hoped  tax  relief  could 
be  granted  to  those  with  dependents 
attending  institutions  of  high  learning 
and  to  those  students  who  are  supporting 
themselves  while  in  school  by  allowing 
deductions  for  tuition  and  expenses. 

This  package  does  provide  much- 
needed  relief  for  the  elderly,  the  dis- 
advantaged, and  the  handicapped  as  well 
as  millions  of  middle-income  families. 
We  have  been  waiting  too  long  for  signif- 
icant tax  reform  legislation.  This  bill 
represents  a  significant  move  in  the  right 
direction  and  deserves  the  support  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

It  does  seem  a  shame  to  me  that  the 
Members  of  this  House  received  the  bill 
and  the  report  only  4  days  before  we 
must  vote  on  it  and  then  only  with  6 
hours  of  floor  discussion.  Through  neces- 
sity, this  bill  is  quite  comprehensive  and 
complex.  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee spent  several  months  studying  these 
provisions  and  holding  hearings.  A  bill 
containing  368  pages  and  the  reports 
containing  two  volumes  and  several  hun- 
dred pages  just  take  more  time  than 
we  have  had  to  understand  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Again,  I  am  supporting  this  much- 
needed  tax  reform,  but  I  regret  that  we 
have  not  had  adequate  time  to  fully  study 
all  of  the  provisions. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Brotzman). 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  13270. 1  be- 
lieve that,  on  the  whole,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  done  a  good  job 
under  very  trying  circumstances  in  re- 
porting out  a  bill  which  has  been  sorely 
needed  in  this  Nation  for  many  years — 
a  restructuring  of  our  income  tax 
formulas. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  termed  the 
bill  "the  most  sweeping  revision  of  the 
Federal  income  tax  laws  in  the  Nation's 
history." 

But  sweeping  though  it  is.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  fvu-ther  revision  of  the  tax  laws 
will  be  needed  in  the  near  future.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  humanly  possible  to  pass 
landmark  legislation  in  such  a  complex 
area  as  taxation  without  further  compli- 
cations. The  test  of  time  will,  I  believe, 
demonstrate  that  passage  of  H.R.  13270 
will  have  eliminated  many  inequities  and, 
at  the  same  time,  have  created  several 
new  ones. 

Tlie  dynamics  of  taxation  are  such 
that  we  cannot  begin  to  anticipate  which 
problems  will  require  our  immediate 
attention. 

However,  I  would  like  to  suggest  two 
areas  which  must  be  watched  very  care- 
fully for  serious  complications  should 
H.R.  13270  be  enacted. 

First,  I  think  there  is  a  very  good 
chance  that  H.R.  13270  wiU  put  a  severe 
crimp  in  the  home  mortgage  operations 
of  savings  and  loan  associations.  If  this 
occurs,  the  people  who  suffer  the  most 
will  be  the  very  lower-  and  middle-in- 
come families  to  whom  H.R.  13270  ad- 
dresses itself  most  directly. 

Second,  the  downward  adjustment  of 


the  oil  depletion  allowance  may,  indeed, 
produce  more  dollars  for  the  Treasury 
initially,  but  the  economics  of  this  in- 
dustry are  such  that  increases  in  the 
price  of  g£isoline  and  other  petroleum 
products  are  not  only  possible  but  prob- 
able. Considering  the  fact  that  lower- 
income  families  spend  a  higher  percent- 
age of  their  annual  income  on  gasoline 
than  do  high-income  families,  once 
again  the  ultimate  burden  will  fall  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  lower-  and  middle- 
income  families. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (  Mr.  MizELL). 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation  that  we  have 
before  us  today.  We  have  all  been  anx- 
iously awating  this  tax  reform  bill  and 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  illustrious 
chairman  of  this  committee  and  its  mem- 
bers for  the  tremendous  job  they've  done 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  House  in  such 
a  short  perioa  of  time. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  this  body, 
I  am  glad  to  see  us  taking  the  action 
to  correct  the  inequities  in  our  tax  pro- 
gram, and  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
just  a  few  Oi  them  here  today. 

One,  if  this  bill  is  passed  there  will 
be  no  more  situations  such  as  the  man 
who  makes  $200,000  a  year  paying  little 
or  no  taxes.  Under  this  bill,  he  will  have 
to  pay  income  taxes  on  a  minimum  of 
50  percent  of  his  total  income. 

This  bill  will  also  affect  the  "hobby" 
farmer  who  has  been  using  the  farms 
as  a  tax  writeoff  and  who  has  been 
competing  unfairly  with  our  people  who 
depend  on  farming  for  a  livelihood. 

I  am  also  happy  to  see,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  you  have  not  permitted  the  trust 
funds  and  foundations  to  escape  com- 
pletely from  their  responsibilities  to  pay 
taxes.  And,  I  trust  that  this  legislation 
will  encourage  them  to  make  sure  that 
their  conributions  are  going  for  humane 
and  charitable  investments  and  not  for 
tax-free  trips  to  Europe  for  the  purpose 
of  counting  tombstones  such  as  one 
trust  organization  got  away  with  last 
year.  That  trip,  by  the  way,  cost  more 
than  $200,000.  If  they  don't  refrain  from 
supporting  these  types  of  ventures  then 
n  aybe  we  should  take  a  new  look  at  what 
they  should  pay. 

The  part  of  the  reform  bill  that  I 
am  most  interested  in  is  that  which  con- 
cerns the  personal  income  tax  and  I 
am  happy  to  see  that  those  in  the  low- 
and  middle-income  brackets  are  finally 
going  to  get  some  of  that  badly  needed 
relief  we  all  have  been  working  so  hard 
for.  These  are  the  people  in  the  country 
who  have  been  carrying  the  brunt  of  the 
tax  load;  the  people  who  need  the  relief 
the  most. 

I  aVn  also  glad  to  see  that  within  the 
next  3  years  the  standard  deduction  will 
increase  from  10  to  15  percent  and  the 
maximum  standard  deduction  from 
$1,000  to  $2,000.  At  the  end  of  the  3-year 
period,  the  married  taxpayer  with  two 
children  in  the  $5,000-a-year  bracket 
will  be  paying  31  percent  less  in  income 
taxes  than  he  is  now.  The  single  individ- 
ual imder  35  in  the  same  income  bracket 


will  be  paying  22  percent  less.  The  single 
individual  over  35  or  anyone  who  quali- 
fies as  head  of  the  household  in  the 
$5,000  bracket  will  realize  a  26-percent 
decrease  during  the  next  3  years. 

For  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  city 
of  Winston-Salem  alone,  in  1966  more 
than  51,000  persons  filed  income  tax  re- 
turns with  incomes  of  less  than  $10,000 
a  year  and  more  than  20,000  of  those 
were  in  the  $3,000  and  less  bracket. 
Winston-Salem  has  the  highest  per 
capita  income  in  the  Fifth  District,  so 
you  can  readily  see  that  our  people  are 
really  going  to  feel  the  benefits  of  this 
tax  reform  legislation.  Not  only  in  my 
district,  but  people  all  across  this  country 
will  benefit. 

I  observe,  also,  in  this  package  those 
in  the  $15,000  bracket,  the  married 
couple  with  two  children  will  see  an  11- 
percent  decrease  in  their  tax  payments 
over  the  next  3  years.  So,  you  can  see 
this  bill  is  really  going  to  offer  relief  for 
thousands  of  people  in  a  wide  range  of 
income. 

These  taxypayers  will  begin  to  see  the 
change  as  early  as  the  first  of  next  year 
and,  then  when  the  income  tax  sur- 
charge is  completely  phased  out  by  the 
31st  of  the  next  July,  the  middle-  and 
low-income  groups  will  really  begin  to 
feel  a  tax  relief. 

There  is  some  $9  billion  relief  to  the 
taxpayers,  most  of  it  in  the  middle-  and 
low-income  brackets,  and  this  revenue 
will  be  made  up  from  the  "fat  calf"  and 
by  closing  loopholes  so  it  will  just  about 
balance  out  the  revenue. 

When  we  pass  this  tax  reform  bill 
today,  we  will  have  a  more  equitable 
tax  program.  Then,  it  becomes  more  es- 
sential that  we  take  a  responsible  atti- 
tude toward  our  spending  programs  so 
that  we  can  keep  our  economy  on  a 
sound  basis. 

I  think  the  next  step  in  tax  reform 
should  be  to  increase  the  amount  of  de- 
duction per  dependent  as  further  relief 
to  our  taxpayers. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  SCHADEBERG)  . 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
like  all  legislation,  H.R.  13270,  a  bill  to 
reform  the  income  tax  laws,  is  a 
product  of  compromise.  Because  it  is  a 
compromise  between  conflicting  views 
about -what  our  tax  policy  should  be,  I 
am  not  in  total  agreement  with  the 
measure.  However,  it  is  because  this 
measure  does  not  contain  long  lasting 
actual  relief  for  the  low-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayer,  that  H.R.  13270  must 
be  only  a  start  and  not  the  end  in  reach- 
ing a  national  tax  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  presently  before 
us  provides  for  a  64-percent  reduction 
in  those  persons  who  earn  less  than 
$3,000  who  have  to  pay  taxes.  The  bill 
also  extends  over  a  period  of  3  years  a 
5 -percent  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
standard  deduction  and  a  $1,000  increase 
in  the  maximum  level  of  the  standard  de- 
duction. These  provisions  are  a  start  to- 
ward reform,  but  to  stop  here  is  to  nm 
the  risk  that  the  adjustment  of  existing 
tax  preferences  also  contained  in  the  bill 
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will  shift  the  borden  once  again  to  those 
we  are  attempting  to  provide  with  relief. 
If  we  stop  here,  those  who  are  to  be 
eliminated  froili  the  tax  rolls  and  those 
who  are  to  have  their  burden  lessened, 
might  well  be  f()rced  to  bear  an  Indefinite 
extension  of  the  surcharge  along  with 
unheard  of  nev((  taixes. 

The  cry  has  gone  up  for  reform.  But 
sufficient  relief'  will  not  be  provided  by 
measures  to  maintain  the  same  level  of 
revenue  by  the  Adjustment  of  certain  tax 
preferences.  Relief  can  be  achieved  only 
by  assuring  tie  lower-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers,  who  are  being  pres- 
ently helped,  tjiat  a  complete  overhaul 
linlced  with  meaningful 
Spending.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  of  matliematics  that  we  cannot 
continue  to  spind  more  than  we  can 
realistically  collect  in  one  or  another 
form  of  taxation. 

go  farther,  and  if  we  do 

till  reform  with  fiscal  re- 
Congress  will  show  its 
face  the  serious  matter 
X  relief  for  those  who 
worK   witn   tneil-  hands  and   minds   to 
create  the  wealtjh  out  of  which  this  Na- 
tion gets  its  strength.  Our  efTorts  wiU 
appear  to  be  orfly  politicaUy  motivated. 
Mr.  ChairmanI,  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion as  a  beginnihg  for  reform.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee are  to  be  commended  for  their  ef- 
forts to  bring  mpch  needed  relief  to  the 
low-income  taxpayers  and  middle-income 
taxpayers.  I  ag^ee  with  them  in  that 
"more  remains  tb  be  done."  Further  tax 
reforms,  the  elim  nation  of  the  surcharge, 
and  a  general  dei  irease  in  Federal  spend- 
ing is  the  way  tc  ward  a  sound  economy. 
Mr.  BYRNES  c  f  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  suci  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
( Mr.  Dennis  ) . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
may  very  well  bd  the  most  fundamental 
and  far-reaclung  measure  with  which  we 
will  be  faced  duing  the  91st  Congress, 
and  quite  possib  y  it  is  the  most  thor- 
oughgoing revision  of  our  tax  laws  with 
which  we  will  have  to  deal  for  many 
years. 

It  is  for  this  ]eason  that  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  average  Member  ought 
to  have  had  mon  j  than  a  mere  48  hours 
In  which  to  studj  some  700  pages  of  bill 
and  committee  report  before  being  re- 
quired to  enter  He  or  debate  and  to  finally 
vote  on  passage.  :3y  the  same  token,  our 
constituents  were  entitled  to  more  time 
to  Inform  themse  ves  and  to  advise  us  of 
their  views;  and  t  lere  was  really  no  vaUd 
reason,  to  my  mud.  why  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  for  these  purposes  could 
not  have  been  pro  fided. 

These  considers  tions  led  me  to  oppose 
the  rule— particularly  as  the  bill  came  to 
the  floor  under  a  closed  rule  which  pre- 
vents amendment ;,  and,  in  turn,  operates 
to  reduce  meaning  ful  debate.  These  same 
considerations  argue  in  favor  of  a  recom- 
mittal of  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  further  improve- 
ments might  be  n  ade  by  the  committee, 
and,  at  all  events,  Members  could  study 
the  bill  before  it  w  as  again  reported  back 
to  the  floor. 

The  bin  is  the  product  of  much  work 
on  the  part  of  thi;  Committee  on  Ways 
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and  Means,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
very  able  chairman  and  a  most  capable 
ranking  member,  and,  on  balance,  I  sup- 
port its  passage. 

The  great  virtues  of  the  bill  are  that  It 
gives  some  measure  of  long  desired  and 
strongly  demanded  tax  relief  to  low-  and 
middle-income  taxpayers,  and  that  it 
does  equity  by  assuring  that  virtually  all 
citizens  of  substantial  means  will  pay 
some  Federal  income  tax  and  will  bear 
some  part  of  the  tax  burden. 

One  of  the  bill's  most  attractive  and 
worthwhile  features  is  the  50-percent 
limitation,  or  ceiling,  which  it  provides 
on  the  taxation  of  earned  income. 

There  are  less  desirable  features.  The 
provisions  regarding  treatment  of  State 
and  municipal  bonds  are  complicated 
and,  in  my  judgment,  highly  question- 
able. The  provisions  as  to  charitable 
donations  wUl  probably  so  operate  as  to 
discourage  large  gifts  on  single  occasions 
to  educational  institutions.  Probably 
most  questionable  of  all,  in  my  judgment, 
is  the  new  treatment  of  capital  gains.  By 
abolishing  the  so-called  alternative 
method  of  taxing  capital  gains  and  thus 
raising  the  tax  on  such  gains  from  a 
ceiling  of  25  percent  to  35  percent — 32.5 
percent  after  1971— the  bill  tends,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  to  discourage  the 
accumulation  of  capital,  and  we  cannot 
travel  too  far  down  that  road  and  still 
preserve  our  economic  system.  There  are 
still  other  controversial  and  debatable 
provisions. 

I  am  hopeful  that  some  of  these  pro- 
visions may  be  improved  in  the  Senate 
and  m  conference  so  that  we  may  ulti- 
mately, and  after  due  deliberation,  pass 
a  reform  bill  which  we  can  be  reasonably 
sure  will  not  unduly  discourage  private 
enterprise  while  still  establishing  the 
principle  of  tax  relief  and  reform. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  and  hope  that  I  cast 
my  vote  in  support  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  ( Mr. 
Dellenback). 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  13270  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  complex,  far-reaching 
pieces  of  legislation  with  which  we  have 
dealt  at  this  session.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
most  significant. 

Every  one  of  us  who  has  studied  this 
measure  can  certainly  find  features  con- 
tained therein  of  which  he  disapproves, 
as  I  find  provisions  of  which  I  disapprove 
and  which  I  would  like  to  see  changed. 
But  it  also  contains  many  features  which 
most  of  us,  in  the  name  of  increased  fair- 
ness, would  like  to  see  become  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  question  is  how 
we  look  at  the  bill,  on  balance.  On  bal- 
ance, in  my  opinion,  the  good  features  of 
this  bill  substantially  outweigh  any  res- 
ervations which  I  have  against  certain 
features  of  the  bill. 

Each  of  us  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
one  way  or  another,  going  to  be  affected 
by  the  passage  of  this  measure.  Some  of 
us  have  investments  in  businesses  or  in- 
dustries which  will  be  affected  directly 
by  such  passage.  My  family  and  I,  for 
example,  have  some  stock  interest  in  an 
oil  company  which,  under  the  provisions 


of  H.R.  13270,  will  be  required  to  pay 
additional  taxes.  In  spite  of  this  fact.  I 
believe  that  fairness  in  the  payment  of 
taxes  calls  for  this  change  and  for  the 
passage  of  this  measure.  So  also  we  have 
some  bank  and  other  stock  Interests.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  H.R.  13270  the  busi- 
nesses involved  will  also  be  required  to 
pay  additional  taxes.  Again,  however,  I 
believe  that  fariness  in  the  payment  of 
taxes  calls  for  this  change  and  for  the 
passage  of  this  measure. 

I  feel  that  the  possible  impact  of  this 
measure  on  me  personally  is  of  such  a 
qualitative  if  not  quantitative  nature 
that  I  should  add  to  the  filing  made  some 
months  ago  of  my  family's  and  mv  stock- 
ownership  interests  under  the  House  of 
Representatives'  financial  disclosure  law. 
I  shall  accordingly  do  so  shortly.  The 
purpose  of  that  law  was  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  public  knowledge  of  possible 
confiicts  between  our  duties  as  Congress- 
men and  any  personal  financial  interests 
which  we  might  have.  If  ever  any  finan- 
cial interest  which  my  family  or  I  have 
creates  such  a  confiict  of  interest.  I  will 
either  refrain  from  voting  on  such  meas- 
ure or  pledge  myself  to  vote  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  people 
I  serve,  without  regard  to  such  personal 
financial  interest.  This  is  the  procedure 
which  I  have  followed  since  first  begin- 
ning my  public  service  in  the  Oregon 
State  Legislature  and  continuing  into  my 
service  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  vote  for 
H.R.  13270  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bush),  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  recog- 
nized for  this  purpose,  I  shall  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  this  bill.  I  have  not 
had  many  years  in  this  Chamber,  but  I 
have  never  seen  a  piece  of  legislation  on 
the  fioor  of  this  House  during  the  time 
I  have  been  here  where  so  many  Mem- 
bers are  saying,  "Well,  there  are  some 
good  things  about  this  bill  and  there  are 
some  bad  things  about  it."  However,  I 
do  feel  tliat  certain  aspects  of  it  have 
not  been  adequately  considered. 

The  relief  processes  we  considered — I 
think  we  did  it  with  good  intentions  but 
perhaps  more  study  could  have  been  used. 
We  did  this  in  one  morning  and  we  made 
a  technical  mistake.  This  was  corrected 
to  the  tune  of  $2.5  billion  going  out  to 
the  economy  over  a  period  of  years.  I 
think  that  the  total  reductions  came  to 
something  like  $9  billion,  and  in  my  view 
the  way  we  distributed  these  deserves 
more  consideration  than  we  gave. 

I  recognize  that  coming  from  Texas 
that  my  opposition,  if  you  would  put  it 
that  way,  or  my  offering  this  motion  to 
recommit  would  be  considered  regional 
and  to  a  degree  I  would  have  to  plead 
guilty  for  this  because  I  believe  in  the 
oil  industry  and  its  importance  to  our 
Nation.  I  believe  I  understand  it.  I  be- 
lieve taking  $600  million  out  of  one  in- 
dustry at  this  time  is  inappropriate  in 
the  face  of  the  overwhelming  evidence 
that  we  have  had  from  the  Depaitment 
of  the  Interior  and  from  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  that  we  have  a  tre- 
mendous reserve  shortage  developing. 
But  my  opposition  is  not  regional.  My 
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opposition  is  national  and  It  stems  from 
the  fact  that  to  a  degree  a  couple  of 
days  from  now  we  are  going  to  have  a 
message  come  up  from  the  President,  a 
welfare  package,  and  Congress  Is  going 
to  be  asked  for  some  $4  billion.  I  think  it 
is  going  to  be  a  good  program  but  I  would 
like  to  know  where  we  are  going  to  get 
the  money  for  this  program. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this  motion 
to  recommit  reluctantly  because  I  serve 
on  this  great  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  because  I  support  so  many 
of  these  reforms.  I  also  support,  as  I 
think  all  the  Members  do,  the  efforts  of 
the  committee.  The  bill  is  not  black  and 
it  is  not  white;  but  we  have  not  come  to 
grips  in  my  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
the  overall  provisions  of  this  bill  as  to 
whether  it  is  infiationary  when  we  are 
extending  the  surtax  and  then  we  are 
going  to  get  a  big  tax  cut.  We  are  not 
coming  to  grips  with  how  we  are  going 
to  solve  the  problems — we  have  the  great 
city  problems — where  do  we  get  the  reve- 
nue for  these? 

I  know  that  it  is  difficult  to  have  to 
be  opposing  a  tax  reform  bill.  It  is.  of 
course,  bad  politics,  but  I'm  not  sure  it 
is  wrong. 

Again  I  reiterate  that  I  recognize  that 
this  recommital  motion  will  not  exactly 
sail  through,  and  if  it  fails,  as  I  am  con- 
fident it  will,  I  hope  that  there  can  be 
some  considered  thought  given— and  I 
know  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  and  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  will  give  considered 
thought  to  the  overall  balancing  of  our 
economy  at  a  time  when  we  have  some 
tremendously  serious  pressures. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  again  my  position 
is  not  one  of  all-out  opposition;  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  opposition  to  tax  reform. 
I  support  so  much  of  what  we  have  done 
in  reform.  I  hope  I  can  leave  with  you 
the  impression  that  my  concern  is  not 
regional,  but  I  do  think  it  is  appropriate 
that  each  Member  in  his  conscience  as 
he  votes  will  look  at  what  this  legislation 
tends  to  do  directly.  The  President  cam- 
paigned on  tax  credit  and  he  campaigned 
on  revenue  sharing.  He  believes  in  these 
and  in  decentralization.  Now,  where  are 
we  going  to  get  the  funds  necessary  to 
fulfill  these  programs  if  we  take  the 
money  out  of  the  corporate  field  and  out 
of  the  business  field  and  we  hand  it  all 
plus  more  to  the  consumers  at  a  time 
when  we  are  told  we  should  not  be  infia- 
tionary? 

We  increase  purchasing  power  and  we 
reduce  investment;  where  does  this  leave 
this  country?  This  is  a  question  that  I 
hope  we  can  give  appropriate  consid- 
eration to.  The  motion  to  recommit 
would  give  us  some  time  to  give  this 
consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

GENERAL     LEAVE    TO     EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  own  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  13270. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
concerned  that  there  be  no  misunder- 
standing in  anyone's  mind  as  to  the 
overall  intent  of  the  committee  in  draft- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to 
foundations.  There  seems  to  be  some  feel- 
ing that  the  committee  was  acting  in  a 
punitive  manner,  and  that  we  were  some- 
how trying  to  penalize  the  good  and  the 
bad  foundations  indiscriminately. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  case.  In  the 
course  of  the  hearings,  ample  testimony 
was  presented  to  convince  us  that  some 
foundations  have  been  created  as  legal 
devices  for  escaping  taxes  and  that  these 
organizations  have  abused  the  present 
laws  governing  all  foundation  activity. 

In  this  bill  we  have  souo'ht  to  close 
these  avenues  of  financial  abuse.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  never  my  thought,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  was  the  committee's  inten- 
tion, to  restrict  the  great  work  of  the 
bona  fide  foundations.  There  is  no  way 
to  properly  estimate  the  substantial  con- 
tributions of  the  private  foundations  to 
the  life  of  our  Nation.  The  activities  of 
some  of  the  foundations  have  enriched 
the  Uves  of  virtually  all  our  people. 

Nor  was  there  any  thought  in  our  mind 
that  the  foimdations  should  be  limited 
to  just  the  historic  types  of  philanthropy. 
I  think  the  Members  of  this  House  may 
be  more  aware  than  anyone  else  of  the 
great  value  of  the  research,  analysis  and 
expert  advice  on  public  matters  that  is 
made  available  through  foundation 
activity. 

We  may  not  like  everything  the  foun- 
dations do,  but  I  think  the  committee 
recognized  that  the  good,  legitimate  ones 
serve  a  valuable  purpose  that  perhaps 
no  other  type  of  institution  can  serve  as 
well.  Without  them,  governments  at  all 
levels  would  have  to  spend  more,  do  more, 
and  become  more  involved  in  areas  many 
of  us  would  rather  leave  to  private 
initiative. 

We  have  tried  to  insure  in  this  bill 
that  these  worthwhile  activities  of  the 
good  foundations  can  be  continued.  I 
hope  we  have  success. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
include  material  which  I  had  intended  to 
insert  following  my  statement  yesterday 
with  reference  to  the  treatment  of  State 
and  mmiicipal  bonds  under  this  bill.  I 
refer  particularly  to  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Jackson 
Coimty,  Mich.,  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Lansing. 
Mich.,  and  a  letter  from  the  city  manager 
of  Owosso.  Mich.,  all  expressing  concern 
about  provisions  under  H.R.  13270  affect- 
ing the  tax-exempt  status  of  State  and 
municipal  bonds. 

The  resolution  and  letter  follows : 
Resolution  bt  the  City  Council  of  the 

City  of  Lansing 
By  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Whereas,    there    is    presently    under    con- 
sideration legislation  which  may  affect  the 
tax  exempt  status  of  municipal  bonds;  and 

Whereas,  any  change  in  the  tax  exempt 
status  of  municipal  bonds  would  seriously 
jeopardize  and  curtail  future  capital  expendi- 
ture and  materially  increase  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowing money,  thereby  increasing  the  cost 
of  local  taxpayers;   now,  therefore,  be  it. 

Resolved,  that  the  Lansing  City  Council 
supports  the  efforts  and  policy  statement 
adopted  May  28,  1969  by  the  Municipal  Fi- 
nance Officers  Association  at  their  63rd  An- 


nual Conference  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  the 
policy  statement  being  attached  and  incor- 
porated by  reference;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Lansing  City  Council  ask 
their  representative  and  senators  in  Wash- 
ington to  support  this  policy;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  representative  and  senators  in 
Washington,  also  the  Michigan  Municipal 
League  and  the  National  League  of  Cities. 

Adopted  by  the  follovrtng  vote: 

Unanimously. 

Attest. 

Theo  Pitlton. 


Owosso  CiTT  Hall, 
Oicosso,  Mich..  May  23,  1969. 
Hon   Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  City  Council 
Is  strongly  opposed  to  any  attempts  to  change 
the  tax  exempt  status  of  municipal  bonds  in 
any  way.  We  would  appreciate  your  doing 
battle  for  us. 

Sincerely  yours. 

P.  Neil  Jackson, 

City  Manager. 

Resollttion — Tax  Exempt  Bonds 
Whereas,   the   United   States   House   Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  announced  its  in- 
tention of  eliminating  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  municipal  bonds  and  securities,  and 

Whereas,  such  action  will  result  in  greatly 
increased  local  governmental  costs  caused  by 
the  higher  interest  rates  these  governmental 
units  will  have  to  pay  in  order  to  sell  their 
bonds  and  securities,  and 

Whereas,  this  can  only  result  In  the  pay- 
ment of  higher  taxes  by  the  citizens  of  the 
community  or  the  reduction  or  elimination  of 
services  rendered  by  the  local  governmental 
units. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved;  The  Jackson 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  strongly  oppose 
the  enactment  of  such  a  change,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  Congress- 
man Wilbur  Mills.  Chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  Congressman 
Charles  E.  Chamberlain,  and  to  Senators 
Philip  A.  Hart  and  Robert  P.  GrlfBn. 

Certificate  of  Jackson  County  Clerk 
state  of  michigan,  county  of  jackson 
I.  Floyd  J.  Poole,  Clerk  of  the  County  of 
Jackson,  and  of  the  Circuit  Court  thereof,  the 
same  being  a  Court  of  Record,  having  a  seal, 
do  hereby  certify  that  I  have  compared  the 
attached  copy  of  Resolution  adopted  May  22, 
1969  by  Jackson  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
with  the  original  of  record  In  my  office,  and 
that  the  same  is  a  correct  transcript  there- 
from, and  of  the  whole  of  such  original. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 

my  ha^d  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  Circuit 

Court  for  the  County  of  Jackson,  at  the  City 

of  Jackson,  this  27th  day  of  May.  A.D..  1969. 

Floyd  J.  Poole, 

County  Clerk. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
tax  bill  now  before  the  House  contains  a 
numer  of  desirable  features,  including 
several  for  which  I  have  personally 
worked  for  a  long  time. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  recommends 
a  rate  reduction  that  will  benefit  all  tax- 
payers, that  head-of-household  recogni- 
tion has  been  extended  to  many  citizens 
long  deserving  of  this  benefit,  and  that 
the  standard  deduction  has  been  in- 
creased. These  are  long-needed  steps, 
and  I  commend  the  committee  for  in- 
cluding them  in  the  bill. 

Although  the  bill  contains  other  desir- 
able provisions,  I  cannot  vote  for  it  in  its 
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ganlzations  according  to  their  means  and 
their  ability  to  pay,  as  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  originally  was  intended  to  do. 
The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
tax  bUl  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  not  the  massive  num- 
ber of  changes  it  makes  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  The  tax  bill,  if  it  were 
only  evidence  that  Chairman  Mills,  Rep- 
resentative BoGGs,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  staff,  and  the 
public  who  testified  and  commented  on 
tax  questions,  have  brought  together  for 
thorough  review  and  action  all  of  the 
problems  which  have  developed  in  a  half 
century  of  income  taxation,  woiild  be  an 
impressive  bill  to  scholars  and  tax  tech- 
nicians. But  it  is  not  the  monumental 
study  and  diligent  rewriting  which  will 
make  the  Federal  tax  structure  become 
a  contributor  to  the  advance  of  civili- 
zation rather  than  a  creator  of  domestic 
disturbance.  Equitable  sharing  by  all- 
even   the   most  wealthy  and  the  most 
cuiming  in  tax  avoidance — in  the  cost  of 
Government,  reduction  in  the  price  of 
Goverriment  as  a  proportion  of  incomes 
earned,  redirection  of  tax  incentives  so 
that  they  will  encourage  production  and 
progress  and  not  encourage  the  prolif- 
eration of  transactions  designed  to  keep 
away  from  contribution  to  the  Federal 
revenues— these  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  tax  bill. 

The  program  which  this  tax  bUl  fits 
into  is  clear  and  sensible:  First,  main- 
tain the  surtax  on  income  tax  /or  the 
time  being,  in  the  interest  of  fiscal 
soundness  of  the  Government;  then  re- 
duce income  tax  rates  throughout  the 
rate  structure,  in  steps  over  a  period  of 
years  so  that  a  smaller  part  of  taxable 
incomes  will  be  contributed  to  Federal 
uses;  then  relieve  the  hardships  which 
present  day  living  imposes  on  taxpayers, 
such  as  unusual  moving  expenses  re- 
quired for  continuing  in  employment, 
and  simplified  income  averaging  to  take 
accoimt  of  imemployment  or  changes 
In  job  or  other  factors  which  produce 
unusual  year-to-year  fluctuations  in  in- 
come; next.  Insure  the  taxpayers  against 
loss  of  these  benefits  at  the  hands  of  fu- 
ture Congresses,  by  bringing  into  the 
revenues  a  fair  share  of  the  income  of 
many  people  and  organizations  who  es- 
cape such  contributions  without  provid- 
ing offsetting  advantages  to  the  public. 

The  rate  reduction  will  leave  taxpay- 
ers with  more  than  $2  billion  of  their 
Income,  above  what  they  would  have  re- 
tained without  this  tax  bill,  in  the  1971 
tax  year;  in  later  years,  their  benefits 
would  rise  to  more  than  $4  billion,  even 
if  present  income  levels  continued  un- 
changed; the  actual  benefits  in  the  pros- 
perity which  will  continue  after  the 
present  Inflation  has  been  stopped,  will 
be  greater. 

Reliefs  other  than  the  rate  reduction 
will  leave  taxpayers  with  nearly  $5  bil- 
lion more  of  their  income,  than  If  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  were  not  re- 
formed. These  benefits  will  be  available 
and  beneficial  to  persons  at  every  income 
level.  People  with  Incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  per  year  will  be  relieved  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  of  taxes  by 
the  low  income  allowance  and  the  spe- 
cial treatment  given  to  single  persons. 
Taxpayers  with  Incomes  of  more  than 


$100,000  per  year  will  be  relieved  of 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  by  the 
general  rate  reductions  and  special  treat- 
ment of  single  persons — but  reform  pro- 
visions will  add  taxes  of  more  than  $1 
billion. 

Taxpayers  in  the  income  brackets  be- 
tween $7,000  and  $20,000  per  year,  where 
more  than  half  of  the  Federal  income  tax 
revenues  originate,  will  be  saved  about 
one  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars  of  taxes 
by  the  15  percent  standard  deduction,  re- 
placing the  10-percent  standard.  The 
gains  in  terms  of  money  which  can  be 
spent  as  the  taxpayer  desires  will  be  val- 
uable, and  probably  increase  in  benefit  as 
the  taxpayer  reduces  his  debts  and  other 
commitments  requiring  deductible  pay- 
ments. But  the  gains  in  terms  of  relief 
from  recordkeeping,  in  trying  to  stretch 
every  deduction,  in  being  free  from  Inter- 
nat  Revenue  harassment  about  deduc- 
tions, will  be  prized  more  than  the  mone- 
tary gain  by  many  taxpayers. 

The  tax  reliefs  are  protected  by  tax 
reforms.  The  reforms,  counting  both 
those  wnich  affect  the  indl\1dual  income 
tax  and  those  which  modify  the  corpora- 
tion income  tax,  are  expected  to  produce 
$1.6  billion  added  revenue  next  year,  and 
over  $3.5  billion  after  the  period  of  grad- 
ual introduction  has  been  completed, 
within  a  decade.  The  termination  of  the 
investment  credit  will  produce  more  rev- 
enue than  the  reforms,  in  1970,  and 
slightly  less  than  the  reforms  by  1979. 

The  tax  bill  protects  the  reforms  which 
are  reliefs  from  taxes,  by  a  more  equi- 
table sharing  of  the  tax  load,  through 
removal  of  or  reduction  of  various  tax 
preferences. 

The  preferred  treatment  given  some 
transactions  or  taxpayers  was  not  the 
result  of  some  hidden  move  or  conspir- 
acy; the  tax  law  is  a  complex  of  special 
treatments,  granted  in  order  to  make 
the  law  equitable,  and  to  encourage  ac- 
tivities such  as  charitable  giving,  forma- 
tion of  small  business,  oil  exploration, 
development  of  sound  financial  institu- 
tions, investment  in  risky  and  poten- 
tially profitable  capital  assets,  and  so 
forth.  But  in  some  instances,  the  special 
Inducements  which  the  tax  law  has  of- 
fered are  no  longer  necessary;  they  can' 
be  removed,  with  benefits  to  the  reve- 
nues, more  equality  in  competition 
among  business,  and  no  loss  of  productive 
activity.  The  tax  law  before  the  House 
makes  a  number  of  such  corrections. 

The  tax  bill  also  proposes  to  deal  with 
the  comparatively  small  nimaber  of 
astonishing  escapes  from  participation  in 
the  financing  of  government,  accom- 
plished by  less  than  200  very  wealthj- 
persons.  By  combining  a  niunber  of  the 
features  of  the  income  tax  law  which 
were  intended  to  make  a  net  income  tax 
equitable,  they  have  totally  escaped  Fed- 
eral taxation.  That  result  was  never  in- 
tended by  the  Congress  in  any  of  its 
efforts  to  write  equitable  tax  legrfslatlon. 
The  present  bill  cures  this  problem  in 
part  by  modification  of  a  number  of 
present  relief  or  special  preference  pro- 
visions; then  it  assures  that  all  wealthy 
persons  will  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute to  the  price  of  civilization,  by  re- 
quiring a  minimum  income  tax,  operated 
through  a  limitation  on  tax  preferences. 
The  tax  bill  restructures  the  Federal 
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Income  tax  to  enable  persons  who  are 
most  In  need  of  spending  money  to  be 
able  to  use  more  of  their  income  accord- 
ing to  their  own  wishes;  It  assures  that 
all  who  are  able  to  bear  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment win  participate  in  doing  so;  it 
reduces  or  terminates  special  Induce- 
ments which  are  needed  less  than  in  the 
past,  or  not  needed  now.  The  reforma- 
tion of  the  Federal  tax  structure  is  likely 
to  be  the  most  remarkable  accomplish- 
ment of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  H.R.  13270.  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969. 

This  legislation  is  a  comprehensive 
package  of  measures  to  close  a  number 
of  loopholes  In  the  tax  law  and  to  make 
the  distribution  of  the  tax  burden  more 
equiUble.  The  bill  tightens  controls  over 
private  foimdations,  reduces  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  from  27 'A  to  20  per- 
cent, and  impMjses  a  minimum  income  tax 
on  those  wealthy  individuals  who  now 
escape  all  taxes  because  of  large  incomes 
from  State  and  municipal  bonds,  capital 
gains,  rapid  depreciation  of  real  estate, 
and  other  tax  shelters. 

In  addition  to  the  loophole-closing  pro- 
visions, the  bill  provides  some  tax  relief 
to  middle-  and  low-income  taxpayers. 
The  standard  deduction  is  increased,  tax 
rates  for  single  persons  over  35  years  of 
age  are  reduced,  and  tax  rates  are  re- 
duced over  a  2-year  period— 1971  and 
1972 — to  give  middle-income  taxpayers 
at  least  a  5-percent  tax  cut. 

As  a  package,  H.R.  13270  represents  a 
meaningful  start  on  tax  reform.  While 
I  do  not  support  the  tax  surcharge  which 
is  extended  for  6  months  at  a  rate  of 
5  percent,  I  can  support  most  of  the 
other  provisions  of  this  bill. 

In  voting  for  H.R.  13270, 1  hope  that  we 
will  consider  this  legislation  the  begin- 
ning of  an  effort  to  overhaul  our  tax 
system.  There  Is  much  to  be  done  if  we 
are  to  really  make  our  Revenue  Code 
work  fairly. 

Among  the  measures  to  which  I  would 
assign  a  high  priority  In  this  next  session 
of  Congress  are  simplification  of  the  tax 
law,  relief  for  parents  of  children  in  col- 
lege through  tax  credits  for  tuition,  an 
increase  in  the  personal  exemption  from 
$600  to  $1,200,  a  deduction  for  commuter 
expenses,  and  additional  allowances  for 
repairs  and  depreciation  for  home- 
owners. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  H.R.  13270 
and  will  continue  to  urge  additional  re- 
forms in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  talk  about  the  real  bedrock  aspects 
of  the  current  controversy  over  percent- 
age depletion  and  related  tax  provisions 
of  the  petroleum  Industry.  Let  us  take  a 
look  at  what  the  proposed  cutback  from 
27  Vz  to  20  percent  in  the  oil  and  gas  de- 
pletion rate  will  mean  to  every  one  of  our 
constituents  as  consumers  of  petroleum 
products.  ~~ 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  expect  all  of 
our  constituents  to  be  experts  in  the 
Intricacies  of  petroleum  taxation,  but  we 
can  rest  assured  that  they  will  imder- 
stand  and  react  to  price  increases  that 
must  result  from  a  reduction  of  the  In- 
centives to  explore  for  oil  and  gas.  Worse 
still,  can  you  Imagine  the  reaction  of  our 
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constituents  should  they  awake  some 
morning  and  find  no  gas  to  cook  their 
breakfast,  and  no  gasoline  to  fuel  their 
aut<Mnobile? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  just  scare 
talk  nor  a  personal  pipedream.  It  is  a 
very  real  and  present  danger  that  we 
face.  Our  country's  insatiable  appetite 
for  petroleum  is  such  that  we  can  see, 
right  now.  impending  shortages  of  do- 
mestic supplies  of  oil  and  gas  unless  we 
substantially  increase  our  efforts  to  find 
and  develop  new  supplies.  There  has  been 
considerable  comment  in  the  press  about 
a  forthcoming  shortage  of  natural  gas  as 
Indicated  by  recent  trends  in  addition  to 
our  gas  reserves.  Our  actual  consumption 
of  energy  has  surpassed  our  most  opti- 
mistic forecasts,  so  the  danger  we  face  is 
probably  even  more  serious  than  most  of 
us  realize. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  domestic  reserves  of 
natural  gsis  now  represent  only  a  15- 
year  supply  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption. Only  10  years  ago  our  gas  re- 
serves represented  a  22-year  supply.  If 
we  are  to  maintain  a  15-to-l  ratio  of  re- 
serves to  production,  discoveries  In  the 
next  12  years  must  be  about  50  percent 
greater  than  In  the  past  12  years. 

The  problems  of  supplying  our  needs 
for  crude  oil  may  be  even  more  critical 
than  for  gas.  Mr.  Chairman.  10  years  ago. 
we  had  a  spare  producing  capacity  of  4 
million  barrels  a  day.  Even  if  imports 
had  been  shut  off,  we  could  have  sup- 
plied all  our  own  needs  and  still  have  had 
enough  spare  capacity  to  meet  extraor- 
dinary demands  that  might  arise  from 
a  crisis  such  as  the  closing  of  Suez  In 
1956. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  our  present  pro- 
ductive capacity  in  relation  to  domestic 
demand  for  liquid  hydrocarbons.  It  Is 
now  estimated  that  before  the  end  of 
1970,  our  domestic  productive  capacity 
will  barely  be  able  to  meet  our  total  do- 
mestic demand.  In  other  words,  our 
spare  producing  capacity  will  have  com- 
pletely disappeared.  Even  with  the  large 
volumes  of  oil  anticipated  from  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska,  it  is  estimated 
that  by  1985  domestic  production  will 
be  able  to  supply  only  82  percent  of  do- 
mestic demand. 

The  petroleum  industry  faces  a  monu- 
mental task  in  ilndlng  new  supplies  of 
domestic  oil  and  gas  to  supply  our  needs. 
This  is  certainly  no  time  to  reduce  explo- 
ration Incentives  by  tampering  with  our 
longstanding  petrolevma  tax  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  contend  that  we 
need  not  worry  about  our  domestic  sup- 
plies of  petroleum.  We  can  always  rely, 
they  say,  on  imports  to  supply  our  needs. 
Should  we  ever  become  largely  depend- 
ent on  foreign  oil,  I  hope  those  people 
who  advocate  such  a  course  of  action 
will  step  forward  to  shoulder  the  blame 
when  one  of  our  foreign  suppliers  turns 
off  the  faucet  on  shortages  and  high 
prices  become  a  hard  reality. 

The  time  to  recognize  this  danger  is 
today  when  we  can  and  must  see  that  it 
does  not  happen.  The  plain  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  petroleum  industry 
needs  more  incentive,  not  less.  Its  sources 
of  exploration  capital  must  be  increased 
If  the  industry  is  to  invest  the  $100  bil- 


lion that  Is  required  to  find  and  develop 
new   supplies   needed   In   the   next   12 

y^rs.  ^       ^     „ 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  reduce  at  great  perU 
the  petroleimi  industry's  Incentives  to 
explore  for  oil  and  gas.  We  would  there- 
by expose  our  citizens  to  shortages  of 
petroleum  products,  and  to  prices  which 
would  be  a  serious  blow  to  their  family 
budgets.   The  consumer  has  been   the 
greatest  beneficiary  of  our  petroleum  tax 
policy  in  the  past.  He  has  an  even  great- 
er stake  in  its  continuance  for  the  future. 
Mr  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to- 
day to  object  to  section  601  of  Tax  Re- 
form Act,  H.R.  13270.  which  changes  the 
previous  tax-exempt  status  of  State  and 
municipal   bonds.   In   my   opinion,   this 
provision  is  going  to  impose  an  additional 
financial  burden  on  State  and  local  gov- 
errunents  and  open  the  way  for  Federal 
control   of   State   and   municipal   bond 
sales.  ^.  . 

Those  individuals  and  institutions  who 
Invest  in  tax-exempt  State  and  local  se- 
curities are  not  escaping  liability  for 
Federal  taxes  as  alleged  by  the  propo- 
nents of  this  provision.  By  electing  to  In- 
vest in  these  securities  and,  thereby,  re- 
ceive a  reduced  Interest  rate,  they  are 
indirectly  paying  Federal  taxes  and  per- 
forming a  service  to  local  and  Stete  gov- 
ernments. The  additional  revenue  which 
they  contribute  to  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments because  of  the  low  yield  on 
their  obligations  results  in  lower  State 
and  local  taxation  and  avoids  the  need 
for  additional  Federal  assistance  to  these 
governments. 

Section  601  of  this  act  by  encouraging 
the  States  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions to  voluntarily  reUnquish  the  privi- 
lege of  tax  exemption  for  their  obliga- 
tions m  exchange  for  an  interest  subsidy 
paid  by  the  United  States  will  markedly 
shrink  the  market  for  such  securities. 
Consequently,  State  and  local  taxes  will 
have  to  be  raised.  Moreover,  the  Interest 
rate  on  these  securities  will,  undoubt- 
edly, be  raised  and,  thereby,  make  these 
bonds  even  less  attractive. 

The  final  objection  I  have  to  this  pro- 
vision is  that  the  Federal  subsidy  will 
not  be  contributed  automatically  if  re- 
quested as  has  been  stated.  State  and 
local  bond  sales  will  be  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Government  because  the  project 
giving  rise  to  the  debt  issue  and  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Issuer  to  meet  the  obligation 
will  be  reviewed  before  the  subsidy  is 
granted. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  those 
of  us  who  have  battled  for  years  for  tax 
reform  this  moment,  when  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969  is  offered  to  the  House, 
must  be  somewhat  akin  to  the  moment 
Colonel  Armstrong  stepped  on  the  moon 
for  those  who  had  labored  in  the  space 
program.  This  is  a  moment  long  antici- 
pated, often  despaired  of,  by  those  Mem- 
bers who  believe  with  me  that  compre- 
hensive tax  reform  and  revision  is  one  of 
the  most  Important  issues  confronting 
the  Nation.  I  pledged  to  myself  upon  my 
election  to  the  88th  Congress,  in  1963, 
to  champion  this  cause  and.  as  our 
esteemed  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  can  testify.  I  have 
persevered  in  the  struggle  since  then.  If 
my  elation  is  not  so  profound  and  satis- 
fying as  that  experienced  at  the  space 
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center,  that  Is  understandable.  The  bill 
before  us  falls  to  meet  my  definition  of 
tnily  meaningf^l,  comprehensive  tax  re- 
form. That.  toQ.  perhaps  is  understand- 
able—it is  surely  less  difficult  to  place 
men  on  the  mo<)n  than  it  is  to  eradicate 
all  the  inequities  and  loopholes  in  the 
jerry-built  tax  structure  that  has  grown 
through  the  years.  This  is  an  area  where 
vested  interests  too  often  dominate  and 
where  the  people's  voice  has  only  lately 
been  heard  in  ahy  volume. 

Tax  reform  Is  designed  to  promote 
four  general  gbals:  one,  keeping  tax 
burdens  in  linejwith  the  ability  to  pay 
taxes;  two,  equity  of  tax  burdens  among 
similar  taxpayers  and  between  dissimilar 
taxpayers;  thrrte,  tax  simplicity;  and 
four,  neutrality^  of  the  tax  system  in 
economic  decisions. 

All  of  us  whol  serve  in  Congress  have 
learned  the  wisdom  of  Lincoln's  words: 
There  are  few  things  wholly  evil  or  wholly 
good.  Almost  evetlythlng.  especially  of  Gov- 
ernment poUcy,  la  an  Inseparable  compound 
of  the  two,  so  th^  our  best  Judgment  of  the 
preponderance  between  them  la  contlnuallv 
demanded.  '  ' 
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One  provision 
which  I  must  tal 
tion  is  the  exter 
percent  for  the 
I  deeply  regret  it^ 
mittee  and  the  rel 


Tax  legislatioil,  of  course,  deals  with 
an  extremely  sensitive  area  and  the  fine 
art  of  conciliation  and  compromise  is 
put  to  the  test  it  the  shaping  consider- 
ing, and  reshaping  of  these  highly  com- 
plex provisions.    ■ 

The   traditionU    closed    rule   barring 
floor  amendmenlis  makes  it  necessary  to 
accept  or  reject  the  committee  bill  as  it 
fta^d^-  ^  my  judgment,  the  good,  al- 
many  instances,  does 
the  bill.  It  is  my  ear- 
improvements  will   be 
made  in  the  Senite  and  that  a  measure 
more  fully  resporisive  to  the  demand  for 
greater  equity  in  taxation  will  be  enacted 
into  law. 

I  should  like  t4  discuss  briefly  certain 
proposals  that  will  directly  affect  a  great 
number  of  my  coistituents. 

the  pending  bill  to 
most  vigorous  excep- 
sion  of  the  surtax  at  5 
^rst  6  months  of  1970. 
1  inclusion  by  the  com- 
lasal  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  permit  a  floor  amendment  to 
eliminate  this  mo^t  objectionable  provi- 
sion that  is,  in  fa^t.  extraneous  to  a  tax 
reform  bill.  I  vot^d  against  the  imposi- 
tion of  this  inequitable  and  ineffective 
surtax  in  June  1968;  against  its  1-year 
extension  that   passed   the   House   this 
June  30;   and  ag&inst  its  continuation 
for  6  months  as  abproved  by  the  Senate 
and  agreed  to  by  4he  House  on  August  4 
The  surtax  has  faliled  abysmally  to  halt 
inflation  and  hold  down  interest  rates  as 
we  were  promised  a  year  ago.  The  infla- 
tionary   spiral    h£Js    been    soaring    ever 
since;  interest  rat^  have  been  skyrocket- 
ing   ever    since.    Its    continuation    will 
simply  prolong  &p  evil  and  aggravate 
living  conditions  for  the  average  wage 
earner  and  pensioner. 

The  failure  of  the  committee  to  In- 
crease the  individual  exemption  from 
the  present  grossK  inadequate  $600  to 
$1,000.  as  provideqin  my  pending  bill,  is 
also  a  keen  disappointment.  There  is 
absolutely  no  justiflcation  for  keeping 
exemptions  at  thf  rate  established  in 
1948  despite  inflation  and  cost-of-living 


increajses  over  the  years.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  argued  that  to  increase 
exemptions  would  cost  too  much  money. 
I  cannot  accept  that  argument — my 
overtaxed  constituents  are  entitled  to  an 
exemption  that  more  accurately  reflects 
the  actual  cost  of  support.  Closing  loop- 
holes more  decisively — such  as  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  on  which  the  Nixon 
administration  made  no  recommenda- 
tions or  comments— =^would  more  than 
offset  any  loss  in  revenue  from  the  high- 
er exemption  rate. 

Speaking  of  the  favoritism  enjoyed 
through  the  years  by  the  oil  and  gas 
industry,    I    am    disturbed     that     the 
committee's  decision  to  cut  the  oil  and 
gas  depletion   allowance   from   27  "2   to 
20   percent   has    been   coupled    with    a 
decision  to  permit  other  loopholes  bene- 
fiting the  industry  to  remain.  As  one 
who  believes  that  the  rationale  for  the 
panoply  of  credits  and  deductions  first 
conferred  upon  the  industry  in  1926  has 
long  since  evaporated,  I  find  the  IV2  per- 
cent cut  most  inadequate.  It  is  not  even 
half  a  loaf— only  a  quarter,  if  that,  since 
knowledgeable  observers  maintain  that 
the    net    result    is    that    oil    has    been 
touched   more   in   appearance   than   in 
substance.  I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  is  indefensible  and  I  shall  continue 
to  fight  for  the  elimination  of  all  the 
notorious  loopholes  that  have  made  the 
oil    industry    a    symbol    of   entrenched 
privilege. 

Turning  to  the  brighter  side.  I  am 
gratified  at  the  committee's  action  in 
insuring  that  all  taxpayers  will  enjoy  a 
reduction  in  tax  rates.  Although  I  would 
favor  a  greater  concentration  of  the 
benefits  of  the  rate  reduction  among  the 
middle-income  group,  nonetheless,  I  wel- 
come, as  they  will,  the  relief  provided  in 
the  pending  bill.  For  a  homeowner  with 
a  wife  and  four  children  and  an  income 
of  $10,000  a  year,  the  reduction  would  be 
6.3  percent.  I  would  urge  that  the  Senate 
scrutinize  most  closely  the  rate  reduction 
schedule  with  the  view  of  offering  greater 
relief  to  the  average  citizen  who  has  long 
been  required  to  shoulder  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  all  personal  Federal  income 
tax  levies. 

I   also    applaud    the   more    equitable 
treatment  for  single  taxpayers  provided 
in  the  bill.  As  a  longtime  sponsor  of  leg- 
islation to  correct  the  excessively  high 
liability  incurred  by  this  group,  I  am 
gratified   that   the   committee   has   ex- 
tended "head  of  household"  benefits  to 
single  individuals  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  35  and  widows  and  widowers  of 
any  age  maintaining  a  household.  Inci- 
dentally, I  would  have  preferred  the  age 
of  30  for  single  persons  as  stipulated  in 
my  current  measure.  We  all  recognize 
that  by  this  time  of  life  the  expenses  of 
such  a  person  are  not  too  dissimilar  from 
those  incurred  by  a  family.  Many  single 
individuals,   while  they  cannot   techni- 
cally qualify   for  "head   of  household" 
status,  do  make  substantial  contributions 
toward  the  support  of  an  aged  father  or 
mother  or  other  relatives  by  the  time 
they  reach  this  age.  Also  they  frequently 
maintain  their  own  home,  with  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  their  income  having 
to  be  spent  for  housing,  for  furnishing 
their  home,  for  taxes,  for  interest  pay- 
ments, for  food,  medicai  bills,  and  so 


forth.  These  costs  are  almost  as  much 
as  for  a  married  couple  who  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  being  permitted  to  file  a 
joint  return.  Yet,  despite  this  fact,  the 
single  individual  continues  to  be  penal- 
ized by  a  much  higher  rate  of  taxation. 
Latest  population  statistics  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  report  that 
there  are  over  19  million  Individuals 
aged  35  or  over  who  are  either  single, 
widowed,  or  divorced.  Of  this  total.  13 
million  are  women.  And  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  us  will  agree  that  it  is  imperative 
that  these  Individuals  have  enough 
aftertax  income  to  insure  that  they  can 
afford  decent  living  quarters. 

I  am  also  heartily  in  favor  of  the  low- 
income  allowance  which  would  remove 
5.8  million  poverty-level  taxpayers  from 
the  tax  rolls.  A  major  problem  of  the 
individual  income  tax  has  been  that  tax 
is  imposed  on  some  people  whose  incomes 
fall  below  the  poverty  line.  Imposing  an 
income  tax  below  these  levels  is  harsh 
and  unjustified,  and  the  proposed  relief 
is  urgently  needed. 

Likewise,  the  increase  in  the  general 
standard  deduction  in  three  steps  to  15 
percent  in  1972  with  a  $2,000  limit  in 
place  of  the  present  $1,000  limit  Is  emi- 
nently justified.  This  higher  standard 
deduction  standard  will  offer  relief  chief- 
ly to  families  and  individuals  in  the 
$5,000  to  $20,000  Income  range. 

While  my  concern  has  been  primarily 
to  secure  equity  for  low-  and  middle-in- 
come groups,  I  concur  in  the  benefits 
conferred  upon  higher  income  persons  in 
the  form  of  averaging  income  that  fiuc- 
tuates  from  year  to  year  and  of  a  tax 
ceiling  of  50  percent  on  "earned  income.  " 
We  may  not  always  think  the  boss  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  income  derived  from  wages  and 
salaries  at  all  levels  warrant  greater 
consideration  than  the  "capital  gains 
class."  It  is  only  proper  and  long  past  due 
that  a  distinction  in  favor  of  "earned  in- 
come"— the  expenditure  of  sweat,  skills, 
or  talents — be  made  as  opposed  to  "un- 
earned income." 

Another  salutary  provision  would 
liberalize  moving  expenses  allowances.  As 
a  sponsor  of  legislation  on  this  subject, 
I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  has 
allowed  up  to  $2,500  for  expenses  of 
house  hunting  trips  prior  to  a  move,  tem- 
porary living  outlays  at  the  new  location, 
and  commissions  and  other  charges  of 
house  selling  and  buying.  This  is  a  prob- 
lem that  affects  a  great  many  workers  in 
our  highly  mobile  society,  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  minimize  the  hardships  that  in- 
evitably accompany  a  move  from  one 
area  to  another.  Of  course,  no  "sweet- 
ener" can  really  ease  the  blow  for  those 
persons  who  must  move  from  the  great 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

Among  the  matters  to  which  I  trust 
the  Senate  will  give  most  careful  exami- 
nation is  the  impact  of  certain  provi- 
sions affecting  foundations  and  chari- 
table contributions.  Public  minded  and 
enlightened  citizens  and  institutions  are 
gravely  concerned  about  various  restric- 
tions imposed  in  these  fields.  For  ex- 
ample, with  respect  to  the  prohibition 
against  private  foundations  providing 
funds  for  vote  registration  drives.  Mrs. 
Robert  Klein,  president,  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  New  Jersey,  has  pointed 
out  that  the  kind  of  money  needed  to 
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provide  voter  services  activities  is  avail- 
able only  through  foundations  and  tax- 
exempt  funds.  Mrs.  Klein  rightly  ob- 
serves : 

It  18  of  the  utmoet  Importance,  particularly 
at  this  point  In  our  history,  that  all  American 
cltlzena  recognize  the  power  of  the  vote  and 
feel  encouraged  to  seek  changes  and  reforms 
in  Government  through  the  use  of  the  ballot. 
Our  work  in  voters'  services  convinces  us  that 
multitudes  of  Americans  have  not  experi- 
enced the  value  of  exercising  their  voting 
privilege,  that  they  do  not  understand  many 
of  the  complex  Issues  facing  our  country,  and 
that  they  are  not  convinced  that  the  way  to 
seek  change  Is  through  the  ballot  box.  It  Is 
Important  that  full-scale  efforts  be  made  to 
educate  cltlzena  In  this  matter,  to  help  them 
become  registered  voters,  to  provide  as  much 
Information  as  possible  about  Issues  and 
choices,  and  to  encourage  them  to  go  the 
polls. 

Many  private  schools  and  colleges  as 
well  £is  such  organizations  as  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  fear  the 
proposed  restrictions  on  charitable  do- 
nations will  seriously  impair  their  abil- 
ity to  continue  their  vital  services.  To  in- 
hibit legitimate  incentives  to  support 
worthy  causes  would  threaten  the  exist- 
ence of  institutions  that  serve  the  pubUc 
interest  in  a  very  real  way.  As  former 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Secre- 
tary John  Gardner  has  stressed: 

Tax  exemption  Is  a  means  of  preserving 
the  strength  of  the  private  sector  and  in- 
suring that  our  cultural  and  educational  life 
is  not  wholly  subject  to  the  monolithic  dic- 
tates of  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  wrote  President 
Jolmson  on  June  27.  1968.  on  the  need 
for     comprehensive    tax     reform,     the 
American  people  have  the  will  and  for- 
titude to  assume  any  sacrifice  required 
of  them  but  they  must  insist  that  their 
sacrifice  be  no  greater  proportionately 
than  that  incurred  by  other  individu- 
als and  corporations.  Our  tax  system 
must   be    based    upon    the    democratic 
principle  that  those  who  enjoy  the  most 
boimtiful  share  of  our  tremendous  na- 
tional wealth  must  pay  their  proportion- 
ate share  of  preserving  the  society  in 
which  they  are  so  blessed.  The  legisla- 
tion now  before  us  does  implement  that 
principle  in  many  significant  ways.  It 
goes  far  beyond  the  only  two  previous 
revisions    made    in    the    Federal    tax 
structure    since   its    adoption    in    1913. 
Those  changes  in   1939  and  1954  were 
characterized  by  a  former  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  as  merely  "facelift- 
ing." It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  vsrlll  be 
strengthened  as  it  goes  through  the  fur- 
ther legislative  process.  But  no  matter 
what  its  final  form,  the  battle  for  tax 
equity  must  not  be  regarded  as  closed. 
In  his  1935  Message  on  tax  reform  to  the 
Congress,  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt stated:  "With  the  enactment  of  the 
Income  Tax  Law  of  1913,  the  Federal 
Government  began  to  apply  effectively 
the  widely  accepted  principle  that  taxes 
should  be  levied  in  proportion  to  ability 
to  pay  and  in  proportion  to  the  benefits 
received.  Income  was  wisely  chosen  as 
the  measure  of  benefits  and  of  ability  to 
pay.  This  was,  and  still  is,  a  wholesome 
guide  for  national  policy.  It  should  be 
retained  as  the  governing  principle  of 
Federal  taxation.  The  use  of  other  forms 


of  taxes  IB  often  justifiable,  particularly 
for  temporary  periods;  but  taxation  ac- 
cording to  income  is  the  most  effective 
instrument  yet  devised  to  obtain  Just 
contribution  from  those  best  able  to  bear 
it  and  to  avoid  placing  onerous  burdens 
upon  the  mass  of  our  people."  Now.  34 
years  later,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
before  us  has  laid  a  good  foundation  on 
which  to  bund  a  tax  structure  that  is 
worthy  of  a  democratic  society.  I  pledge 
my  continued  wholehearted  commit- 
ment to  this  cause  which  must  remain 
high  on  our  list  of  national  priorities 
and  goals. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  it  unfortunate  that  a  bill  of  this 
magnitude — 368  pages— should  reach  the 
Members  of  this  body  4  days  before 
we  are  called  upon  to  vote  on  it. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  Member  to 
familiarize  himself  with  all  its  features. 
Our  only  recourse  is  to  depend  upon  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  informa- 
tion on  the  various  sections. 

I  have  serious  reservations  and  ob- 
jections to  that  section  dealing  with  au- 
thority bonds.  Here  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  getting  into  another  phase 
of  local  financing,  anc"  I  consider  this  a 
bad  precedent. 

As  a  nonlawyer,  I  also  question  the 
legality  of  this  section.  Here  we  have, 
in  effect,  a  legislative  committee  making 
an  appropriation  which  simply  means 
back  door  spending  which  is  always  ob- 
jectionable. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  ChalrmanMt  Is 
with  reservations  that  I  supportT  this 
measure.  (.. 

This  bill  is  368  pages  long.  The  com- 
mittee report  which  is  supposed  to  ex- 
plain its  provisions  is  369  pages  long. 
Both  of  them  became  availalle  to  us  last 
Monday  and  here  we  are  today — 3  days 
later — voting  upon  it. 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  had 
time  to  carefully  analyze  its  provisions 
or  determine  all  of  its  ramifications.  I 
get  some  comfort  from  the  fact  in  know- 
ing that  I  am  not  alone.  If  I  were  to 
hazard  a  guess,  I  would  say  that  outside 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  not  a 
single  Member  of  this  body  can  intelli- 
gently discuss  every  provision  of  it.  I 
might  add  that  I  question  whether  half 
of  the  committee  can  do  it. 

Fortunately,  the  bUl,  if  it  passes,  will 
gc  to  the  Senate,  where  that  body  wiu 
v/ork  its  will.  If  it  survives  the  Senate- 
it  will  go  to  conference — and  then  we  will 
be  given  a  second  chance. 

Certainly  everyone  wants  tax  reform. 
Inequities  should  be  corrected.  However, 
in  my  opinion,  little  or  nothing  has  been 
done  to  correct  the  biggest  inequity  of 
aU— the  tax  bite  placed  on  the  average 
worker  who  has  been  carrying  the  major 
part  of  the  tax  burden.  I  am  hopeful 
the  Senate  will  do  something  about  this. 
Frankly,  I  think  the  one  thing  we  should 
have  done  and  did  not  do  is  to  raise  the 
dependent  allowance.  Everyone  would 
benefit  from  such  action. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
before  us  for  consideration  today  the 
first  comprehensive  revision  of  our  tax 
laws  since  1954.  It  has  come  to  the  House 
for  debate  only  4  days  after  it  was  re- 
ported by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 


There  has  been  little  time  for  individ- 
ual Members  to  read  the  226  Pafes  of 
the  committee's  report  or  to  study  the 
368  pages  of  the  bill,  H.R.  13270.  I  had 
hoped  that  we  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  examine  and  evaluate  the  provi- 
sions of  this  tax  reform  legislation,  and 
to  provide  ample  time  for  our  constitu- 
ents to  express  themselves. 

Tax  reform  certainly  is  long  overdue. 
The  maU  I  received  early  In  this  session 
indicated  that  the  people  wanted  loop- 
holes closed.  They  were  irritated  by  re- 
ports that  some  citizens  with  enormous 
incomes  pay  little  or  no  income  taxes. 

Now  there  are  many  good  provisions 
In  this  bill;  but  there  also  are  bad  pro- 
visions. We  are  told  that  further  tax  re- 
forms are  under  consideration  by  the 
committee. 

The  traditional  "closed  rule"  under 
which  this  legislation  is  being  considered 
bars  amendments  or  changes  of  any 
kind.  Thus,  in  making  a  decision  we  have 
to  weigh  the  good  against  the  bad  in 
the  bUl. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  tax  relief 
provisions  contained  in  this  legislation 
which  will  reduce,  and  In  many  in- 
stances, eUminate  tax  payments  for 
many  middle-  and  low-income  families 
in  our  country  who  have  been  so  hard 
hit  by  inflation.  I  had  hoped  the  com- 
mittee would  have  taken  steps  to  in- 
crease the  present  $600  income  tax  ex- 
emption, in  accordance  with  legislation 
which  many  Members  including  myself 
have  introduced. 

The  committee  has  wisely  included  in 
this  bill  at  least  two  proposals  which  I 
have  made  in  legislative  form.  This  leg- 
islation provides  tax  relief  for  the  large 
number  of  so-called  forgotten  taxpay- 
ers—those single  persons,  35  years  of 
age  or  more,  and  persons  whose  spouse 
has  died.  They  are  to  be  given  head -of - 
household  treatment  or  an  intermedi- 
ate tax  rate  treatment  which  is  halfway 
between  those  available  to  married 
couples  and  those  previously  available 
to  these  single  persons. 

In  this  Congress,  and  in  previous  Con- 
gresses, I  have  sponsored  legislation  to 
liberalize  income  tax  deductions  for 
moving  expenses.  I  am  pleased  by  the 
committee's  action  which  adopts  the 
provisions  of  my  bill. 

As  we  wrestle  with  this  tax  reform 
legislation  today.  It  would  be  well  to  re- 
member that  the  most  meaningful  type 
of  tax  reform  we  could  provide  the 
American  people  would  be  Ux  simplifica- 
tion. Tax  simpUfication  can  be  achieved 
by  a  broadening  of  the  base  and  a  re- 
duction of  the  rates. 

The  confidence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  integrity  of  their  Govern- 
ment demands  a  tex  structure  that  is 
both  understandable  and  fundamentally 
fair  The  Internal  Revenue  Ser\ice  has, 
along  with  other  Government  bureaus, 
swamped  the  American  taxpayer  in  a 
paper  jungle  that  has  forced  him  to 
either  become  or  hire  a  "Philadelphia 
lawyer"  and  accountant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  cite  several  provisions  in  this 
bill  which  will  adversely  affect  local  gov- 
ernments, educational  and  philanthropic 
institutions,  and  vital  industries  of  this 
Nation. 
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There  is  no  simole  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  tax  reform^  What  may  be  a  loop- 
hole to  one  represents  equity  for  an- 
other. 

For  example,  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  drastically  alter  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  municipal  bonds  comes  at  the 
worst  possible  time  and  goes  far  beyond 
any  proposals  that,  are  needed  to  achieve 
tax  equity.  1 

Local  governments  and  local  school 
boards  are  faced  Vith  growing  costs  of 
education,  maintenance  of  public  order, 
health,  housing  an<l  the  welfare  needs  of 
our  citizens.  State  governments  do  not 
have  a  source  of  revenue  that  grows  pro- 
portionately. 

In  the  face  of  t^ese  expensive  prob- 
lems, the  committee  has  recommended 
action  that  will  coippound  the  problems 
that  these  State  Bnd  local  governing 
bodies  are  having.! 

In  another  areal  that  of  charitable 
contributions,  we  biay  be  eliminating 
some  tax  inequitie^  but  in  so  doing  we 
are  forcing  private  Charities  and  all  edu- 
cational institution^  to  turn  more  to  the 
Federal  Govemmenit. 

To  many  of  my  dolleagues  who  reside 
on  the  eastern  cokst  of  these  United 
States.  tEX  reform  ibeans  "let  us  get  the 
oU  mdustry."  The  reduction  of  depletion 
to  20  percent  is  a  Regrettable  and  dan- 
gerous action.  Perhjaps  the  oU  industry 
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In  Kansas   the  o      ,„,_,    ,,ux,oiOK> 

largely  of  small,  independent  producers. 
Over  27,000  persorts  earn  their  liveli- 
hood in  one  phase  or  another  of  this  in- 
dustry, and  farmers  in  92  of  the  105 
counties  have  leased  their  land  for  oil 
and  gas  exploration  and  production. 

In  the  1960's  both  production  and  re- 
serves of  oil  in  Kansjs  diminished  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Oil  im  aorts.  inflation  and 
other  economic  condii  ions  have  damaged 
the  mdependent  in(^ustry  in  Kansas 
Takmg  $600  million  but  of  an  industry 
at  this  time  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
Kansas  or  the  Nation, 

While  the  rule  und(  r  which  this  legis- 
lation IS  being  considered  prevents  the 
offermg  of  amendments,  we  can  only 
hope  that  the  other  tody  will  make  the 
necessary  revisions  and  improve  upon 
the  work  started  here . 
Mr.    DANIELS    of    New    Jersey     Mr 

,ooSJ5™?^'    ^   "^    ^   support   of    H.R 
13270,  the  Tax  Refom  Act  of  1969. 

We  have  for  too  Ions  ignored  the  needs 
Of  middle-income  .Americans,  people 
workmg  8  to  10  hours  a  day  and  who  in 
the  past  few  years  hs  ve  been  forced  to 
take  on  another  job  :ust  to  make  ends 
meet.  For  too  many  jears  a  dispropor- 
tionate burden  of  me(fting  the  Govern- 
ment's  obligations   hia   fallen   on    the 


shoulders  of  these  middle-Income  tax- 
payers while  a  substantial  number  of  the 
wealthy  carry  but  a  small  share  and  a 
substantial  number  of  millionaires  pay 
nothing. 

In  recognition  of  that  Inequity,  I  Intro- 
duced in  1967  and  at  the  beginning  of 
this   session,   a   tax   reform   bill   which 
would  have  closed  up  a  nimiber  of  glar- 
ing loopholes.  Many  of  the  proposals  In 
my  bill  were  not  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee as  I  hoped  it  would.  Nevertheless, 
I  shall  support  the  reported  bill  which 
came  to  the  floor  of  this  House  under  a 
closed  rule  even  though  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  items  in  this  bill  with  which  I 
am  unhappy.  I  believe  the  bUl  does  not 
go  far  enough  in  plugging  tax  loopholes. 
However,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. On  the  whole  the  bill  is  a  good  one. 
The  worst  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that 
it  does  not  go  far  enough,  that  it  does 
not  provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of  re- 
lief in  certain  areas.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  it  provides  the  opportunity  for 
broad  relief  to  middle-income  taxpayers 
who  need  it  most  as  well  as  the  oppor- 
tunity to  distribute  more  fairly  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  on  those  who  can  best 
afford  to  carry  it.  Thus,  the  bill  will  serve 
as  a  strong  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  future  reform. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  dissatisfied  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  oil  depletion  allowance.  I  am 
aware  that  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
dissatisfied  with  treatment  given  capital 
gains  and  corporate  taxes.  I  am  also 
aware  that  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
dissatisfied  with  extent  of  relief  given 
middle  income  taxpayers.  Having  been 
one  of  the  early  supporters  of  broad  tax 
reform  I  too,  am  dissatisfied  with  parts 
of  the  bill. 

But  I  have  been  fighting  for  major  tax 
reform  for  too  long  to  see  it  fail  now 
because  I  or  someone  else  is  unhappy 
with  one  or  a  few  of  its  provisions. 

I  am  too  well  aware  of  the  difficulties 
in  drafting  a  major  tax  reform  bill.  I 
am  too  well  aware  of  the  coimtervailing 
pressures  which  must  be  satisfied  in  or- 
der to  develop  equitable  relief.  For  that 
reason,  I  offer  my  congratulations  to 
Chairman  Mills  and  his  committee  for 
drafting  a  bill  which  provides  a  struc- 
ture for  reform.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
it  is  one  which  we  can  all  live  with,  it  is 
one  which  we  can  take  back  to  the  peo- 
ple as  evidence  of  our  good  faith  and  say 
"we  have  begun." 

The  tide  that  is  rising  in  America  to- 
day which  is  demanding  tax  reform  and 
which  is  responsible  for  today's  legisla- 
tion is  a  strong  one.  It  will  persevere 
long  enough  to  provide  the  force  with 
which  to  build  a  truly  equitable  tax 
structure,  one  in  which  all  citizens  will 
equitably  share  in  the  support  of  their 
Government.  And  I  am  confident  that 
this  bill  will  provide  the  base  upon  which 
that  equitable  structure  can  be  built 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  may 
recall  that  I  voted  in  favor  of  extending 
the  surtax— but  with  very  serious  reser- 
vations. My  reservations  stemmed  from 
the  fact  that  the  bill  was  not  part  of  a 
comprehensive  tax  reform  package. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  see  that  today  we 
are  considering  such  a  package  I  have 
said  many  times  before,  and  I  repeat 


now — the  time  for  meaningful  and  com- 
prehensive tax  reform  is  long  overdue. 

The  bin  before  us  is  not  perfect — and 
that  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  its  scope. 
But  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good  piece  of 
legislation.  It  reflects  a  great  effort  on 
the  part  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
make  the  tax  laws  more  equitable. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  mention 
some  of  the  proposals  that  have  special 
significance  for  me.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  place  to  start  than  with  the  oil 
depletion  allowance.  I  have  maintained — 
time  and  time  again — that  this  is  one  of 
the  biggest  loopholes  in  our  tax  laws. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  reduce  the  allowance  to  15  percent 
in  the  case  of  domestic  oil  and  eliminate 
it  in  the  case  of  foreign  oil.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  latter  provision  has  been  recom- 
mended. I  am  sorry,  however,  that  the 
allowance  has  otherwise  only  been  re- 
duced to  20  percent.  But  I  must  concede 
that  even  this  modest  reduction  is  better 
than  nothing.  In  my  opinion,  it  does  rep- 
resent a  real  attempt  to  make  the  oil 
industry  pay  some  of  what  it  should  have 
been  paying  to  the  Federal  Treasury  all 
along. 

One  area  in  which  I  am  very  interested 
is  tax-exempt  foundations.  I  testified 
on  this  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. I  did  not  favor  then,  nor  do  I 
now,  a  blanket  tax  on  the  investment 
income  of  a  foundation.  I  might  note 
that  the  term  "investment  income"  is 
quite  broad,  and  according  to  the  com- 
mittee report  includes  interest,  divi- 
dends, rents,  and  royalties. 

I  oppose  such  a  tax  because  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  way  to  plug  up  abuses. 
The  way  to  do  it,  in  my  opinian,  is 
through  measures  directed  to  specific 
abuses — and  the  bill  does  just  this. 
Therefore,  I  question  whether  an  over- 
all tax,  even  assuming  one  supports  the 
concept  itself,  is  necessary. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  this  bill  is 
the  fact  that  it  helps  the  little  man  and 
at  the  same  time  makes  the  big  man  pay 
a  more  realistic  share  of  the  tax  burden. 
The  increased  standard  deduction  and 
the    low-income    allowance    will    bring 
much  needed  relief  to  many  deserving 
taxpayers.  For  example,  it  is  estimated 
that   the   low-income    allowance   alone 
would  remove  5.2  million  returns  from 
the  Federal  tax  rolls  and  result  in  a  tax 
reduction  on  another  7  million  returns. 
The  big  man,  or  higher  bracket  tax- 
payer, will  now  have  to  pay  a  little  more. 
Under  the  so-called  LTP  or  limit  on  tax 
preferences  provision,  less  income  will 
escape  the  grasp  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  And  under  a  companion  pro- 
vision, deductions  will  be  allocated  be- 
tween income  subject  to  tax  and  income 
not  subject  to  tax. 

I  think  the  proposal  to  liberalize  de- 
ductions for  moving  expenses  is  a  very 
good  one.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
to  this  effect  for  several  years. 

The  proposal  on  farm  losses  should 
remedy  a  bad  loophole  that  has  hurt 
many  genuine  farmers. 

I  would  also  note  the  provision  for 
spreading  the  cost  of  pollution  control 
facilities  over  a  5-year  period.  I  had  in- 
troduced a  somewhat  similar  bill  earlier 
this  year.  I  think  it  is  a  good  way  to 
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insure  Investment  In  antipollution  de- 
vices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  In  this  short 
time  focused  on  a  few  of  the  provisions. 
Overall,  the  bill  Is  quite  Impressive.  It  Is 
the  kind  of  comprehensive  tax  reform 
we  have  all  been  waiting  for,  and  I  am 
very  happy  to  see  it  here  today. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  op- 
portunity to  make  these  brief  remarks. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
many  statements  have  been  made  in 
Congress  and  In  the  press,  in  regard  to 
the  alleged  bonanza  the  big  oil  companies 
receive  from  percentage  depletion,  that 
are  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  both.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  of  this 
body's  time  to  put  some  of  these  errone- 
ous statements  in  proper  perspective  and 
clalrfy  some  of  the  misrepresentations 
that  are  being  exiwjunded. 

First.  Depletion  is  a  loophole:  The  first 
of  the  misrepresentations  that  is  being 
made,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  use  of  the 
word  "loophole"  in  referring  to  percen- 
tage depletion.  The  percentage  deple- 
tion provision  of  the  statute  In  no  way 
meets  this  definition.  As  I  am  sure  all  of 
my  colleagues  know,  this  provision  has 
been  operating  since  1926  in  a  manner 
that  Congress  intended  and  serves  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended— an  incentive  to  encourage  ex- 
ploration. 

Second.  Only  big  companies  get  the 
advantage  of  depletion:  It  is  often  said 
that  percentage  depletion  benefits  the 
big  oil  companies  which  produce  most 
of  the  oil  rather  than  the  small  com- 
panies which  find  most  of  it.  This  is  not 
true  since  approximately  90  percent  of 
all  the  oil  produced  is  produced  by  the 
operators  who  drilled  the  wells  and  de- 
veloped the  reserves.  Furthermore,  small 
companies  often  benefit  from  extensive 
geological  and  geophysical  work  con- 
ducted by  large  companies  before  min- 
eral properties  are  subleased  to  them  for 
development. 

The  same  rules  for  determining  allow- 
able depletion  apply  to  all  sizes  of  com- 
panies and  even  to  individual  producers. 
Percentage  depletion  is  computed  sepa- 
rately for  each  property — usually  for 
each  lease— and  is  the  lesser  of  27  >  2  per- 
cent of  gross  income  or  50  percent  of  net 
income  before  depletion.  Cost  depletion 
is  always  allowed  and  is  used  when  it  is 
more  than  percentage  depletion.  No  dif- 
ferent rules  apply  to  big  companies.  Of 
course,  the  dollar  amount  of  the  deduc- 
tion Is  more  for  big  companies  but  so  is 
the  deduction  for  depreciation,  taxes, 
wages,  and  so  forth.  Big  companies 
simply  have  no  advantage. 

Third.  Some  taxpayers  pay  no  taxes 
because  of  depletion:  Of  course,  deple- 
tion serves  to  reduce  Federal  income 
taxes,  but  percentage  depletion  cannot, 
of  itself,  eliminate  such  taxes.  The  stat- 
ute limits  percenUge  depletion  to  50  per- 
cent of  net  income  of  each  separate 
property,  so.  obviously,  it  cannot  reduce 
the  tax  more  than  50  percent  of  what  it 
would  have  been  without  depletion. 
Those  persons  who  do  not  understand  the 
application  of  the  depletion  provision  of 
the  sUtute  often  think  taxes  are  elimi- 
nated by  percentage  depletion— but  this 


simply  cannot  be.  If  a  producer  of  oU 
and  gas  pays  no  Income  tax.  it  Is  because 
that  producer  has  plowed  all  his  profits 
back  into  exploration  and  development 
efforts.  This  is  precisely  what  the  incen- 
tives are  designed  to  encovu-age. 

Fourth.  Oil  cwnpanies  do  not  pay  their 
share  of  taxes:   One  of  the  most  fre- 
quently     heard      misstatements.      Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  oil  companies  do  not 
bear  their  fair  share  of  taxes.  A  reliable 
research  organization  has  made  a  study 
of  the  tax  burden  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
try in  comparison  with  that  of  other 
industries   for   the   years    1964-66.    the 
latest  years  for  which  comparative  data 
is  available.  Their  report  shows  that  the 
petroleum  industry's  domestic  tax  bur- 
den   exclusive  of  motor  fuel  and  other 
excise  taxes,  was  5.4  percent  of  gross 
domestic   revenues,   as   compared   with 
4  6  percent  for  aM  business  corporations. 
The  oil  Industry  paid  $2.5  billion  taxes 
in  1966,  exclusive  of  $8  billion  in  motor 
fuel  and  excise  taxes.  Including  these 
latter  taxes,  the  total  domestic  tax  bur- 
den on  the  petroleum  Industry  and  its 
products  was  about  21   cents  on  each 
dollar  of  gross  domestic  revenue — about 
four  times  that  of  most  other  industries. 
Fifth.  Big    companies    know    exactly 
how  many  holes  will  be  dry:  It  is  obvious 
that  a  company,  big  or  little,  would  not 
drill  a  hole  large  enough  to  produce  oil 
if  it  was  known  it  would  be  dry.  Based 
on  past  experience,  some  explorers  may 
be  better  able  than  others  to  estimate 
the  percentage  of  holes  that  will  be  dry. 
Only  by  actual  drilling  can  it  be  deter- 
mined whether  a  particular  well  will  be 
dry.  A  dry  hole  represents  a  substantial 
after-tax  net  loss  to  the  one  who  drills  it. 
The  industry  spends  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  per  year  on  dry  holes.  If  the  large 
companies  could  determine  in  advance 
which  ones  would  be  dry.  they  would  drUl 
no  dry  holes,  and  thus  eliminate  such 
losses.  So  far.  scientific  developments  only 
make  It  possible  to  determine  a  possible 
producing  rock  structure  and  not  wheth- 
er any  oil  exists  In  a  particular  location. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  companies,  by 
excelling  in  judgment  and  use  of  scien- 
tific expertise,   do   have   better   results 
than  others.  But,  even  so,  using  the  best 
technical   know-how   they   drill   several 
times  more  exploratory  dry  holes  than 
producing  wells  in  search  of  new  oU  and 
gas  deposits.  It  is  stUl  a  fact  of  life  that 
oil  companies,  large  or  small,  on  the  aver- 
age have  to  drill  U  wildcat  wells  to  find 
an  oil  or  gas  deposit. 

Sixth.  The  public  is  subsidizing  ou 
companies  through  the  depletion  provi- 
sions: This  statement  is  based  on  the  Idea 
that  the  oil  industry  does  not  pay  a  fair 
share  of  taxes  and,  as  a  result,  the  gen- 
eral taxpaying  public  must  take  up  the 
slack.  It  is  not  true  because  the  oU  com- 
panies do  pay  a  fair  share  of  total  taxes, 
as  I  have  already  explained.  In  fact,  the 
public  is  actually  getting  the  benefits  of 
depletion  through  an  ample  supply  of 
energy  at  reasonable  prices.  The  fact 
that  the  benefits  of  depletion  have  been 
passed  on  to  the  public  through  prices 
of  petroleum  products  is  evident  by — 

The   price   of   gasoUne  has  increased 
less  than  10  percent  since  1926.  while  the 


prices  generally  have  increased  100  per- 
cent, and 

The  profits  of  oil  companies  have 
been  relatively  low.  representing  a  lower 
rate  of  return  on  investment  than  for 
manufacturing  companies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  six  misleading 
statements  which  I  have  discussed  are 
only  a  few  of  the  erroneous  Ideas  that 
have  developed  on  the  subject  of  percent- 
age depletion  and  its  application  to  the 
oil  and  gas  industry.  An  attempt  to  ex- 
plain them  all  would  not  be  feasible.  It 
is  hoped,  however,  that  these  comments 
will  serve  to  correct  some  of  the  misun- 
derstanding surrounding  this  subject. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleagues  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  their 
outstanding  efforts  on  behalf  of  tax  re- 
form. In  January,  it  was  said  that  the 
job  could  not  be  done,  but  you  have 
done  it,  and  done  it  well. 

H.R.  13270  is  historic  legislation.  It  is 
the  first  major  revision  of  our  tax  laws 
in  the  last  half  century.  It  constitutes  a 
real  milestone  in  the  history  of  our  sys- 
tem of  self-assessed  taxation. 

Over  the  years,  a  number  of  Inequities 
have  worked  their  way  into  our  tax  laws. 
Some  were  due  to  court  decisions,  some 
were  due  to  administrative  rulings,  some 
were  due  to  changes  In  economic  condi- 
tions, and  still  others  were  the  result  of 
the  efforts  of  powerful  special  Interest 
groups  who  secured  passage  of  legisla- 
tion creating  loopholes.  These  inequities 
have  reached  the  point  where  the  system 
Is  grossly  out  of  balance,  especially  with 
respect  to  middle-  and  low-income  fami- 
lies. The  inequities  and  loopholes,  cou- 
pled with  the  current  problems  of  high 
prices  caused  by  Infiatlon  have  finally 
forced  an  outcry  from  the  taxpayers 
most  severely  affected  by  the  loopholes. 
Fortunately  this  outcry  was  loud  enough, 
and  the  committee  strong  enough,  to 
overcome  the  various  special  Interest 
groups. 

The  bill  Incoiporates  most  of  the  fea- 
tures of  my  own  tax  reform  program  In- 
troduced earlier  this  year.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  will  give  the  bill  my  fullest  sup- 
port. 

I  was  disappHjlnted  that  the  commit- 
tee did  not  see  fit  to  increase  the  per- 
sonal exemption  to  $1,200.  The  m- 
crease  in  the  standard  deduction  wUl 
be  some  help,  and  does  give  some  rec- 
ognition to  the  effect  of  inflation  on  the 
cost  of  raising  a  family  and  maintaining 
a  home. 

I  was  also  disappointed  on  the  action 
taken  with  respect  to  cooperatives.  I  am 
not  convinced  that  the  cooperative  pro- 
visions were  really  a  loophole,  and  cer- 
tainly not  such  as  to  justify  the  rather 
drastic  changes  contained  In  the  bill.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  committee  could 
have  dealt  much  more  firmly  with  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  real  loophole,  the  oil 
depletion  allowance.  The  reform  bill 
should  have  gone  much  further  In  reduc- 
ing the  allowance. 

On  balance,  it  seems  to  me,  the  bill 
does  give  significant  tax  relief  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  taxpayers,  and  wiU  thus  re- 
ceive my  support. 
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Mr.  JARMAN .  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro- 
posal In  the  Taic  Reform  Act  of  1969  to 
reduce  the  oil  ind  gas  depletion  allow- 
ance is  based  o|i  several  rather  familiar 
criticisms,  nrsi  some  critics  have  at- 
tacked it  because  that  27  la -percent  rate 
for  oU  and  gas  Is  higher  than  that  for 
most  other  minErals.  As  you  know,  the 
producer  may  deduct  27 > 2  percent  from 
the  gross  annual  income  of  a  lease  or 
property.  However,  producers  are  pre- 
vented from  taking  the  full  27 '2 -percent 
deduction  because  this  figure  may  not 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  net  Income  of 
the  lease  and  this  restriction,  in  practice, 
allows  the  prodlicers  an  average  allow- 
ance of  only  23(  percent  and.  In  many 
cases,  much  less  than  that. 

Other    familiiix    arguments    against 
maintaining  the  depletion  allowance  at 
its  present  level  ire  that  the  oil  and  gas 
producers  are  net  paying  their  share  of 
taxes,  and  their  late  of  return  on  invest- 
ment is  too  high,  These  arguments  sim- 
ply are  not  justified  as  the  following  com- 
parisons will  shew.  The  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry, annxially  pays  into  the  Federal 
ti»asur>.$2.5   bilion   indirect   taxes   or 
5.1  percent  of  gr<iss  revenue  from  all  op- 
erations. On  the  other  hand,  the  direct 
tax  burden  for  all  business  corporations 
in  the  United  Siates  on  gross  revenue 
is  20  percent  less  than  that  of  the  petro- 
leum   Industry.    Likewise,    the    average 
profit  of  99  oil  companies  in  1968  was 
equal  to  an  11.5  percent  retimi  on  net 
worth  while  2,259  manufacturing  com- 
panies earned  a  12.1 -percent  return  on 
net  worth.  Although  my  purpose  is  not 
to  defend  the  depletion   allowance  by 
comparing  it  witli  other  industry  stand- 
ards, I  think  these  comparisons  com- 
pletely answer  thisse  criticisms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  depletion 
is  a  tax  provision  that  encourages  people 
to  risk  their  mon<  y  in  the  search  for  new 
oil  and  gas  fields.  It  was  established  at  a 
time  when  ready  resen'es  were  easy  to 
obtain  and  the  Nation's  demand  for  oil 
and  gas  was  rela  ively  low.  However,  in 
the  past  110  years  since  the  discovery 
of  petroleum  in  ;his  country,  we  have 
used  approximately  two- thirds  of  our 
readily  recoverabl  y  supply,  and  expect  to 
use  2»3  times  as  much  in  the  next  30 
years.  This  increased  demand  for  the 
product  and  the  idded  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining it  makes  it  even  more  important 
that  the  present  depletion  allowance  be 
retained.  Each  yes  r,  our  oil  and  gas  com- 
panies spend  3 '-a  times  as  much  on  the 
search  for  new  res  jrves  as  they  receive  as 
a  result  of  the  deidetion  allowance. 

Exploration  is  i,  high  risk  venture  in 
which  chances  ol  an  exploratory  well 
producing  any  oil  )r  gas  are  only  1  out  of 
9.  And,  the  chances  of  disco''ering  a 
commercially  profitable  oil  or  gas  field 
are  1  in  48.  It  is  ol  >vious  that  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  depletion  rate  would  discour- 
age exploration.  I(  would,  therefore,  be- 
come necessary  for  the  producers  to  be 
more  cautious  and  selective  in  their  drill- 
ing plans  In  order  to  eliminate  the  high 
risk  attached  to  dis  covering  commercially 
profitable  wells. 

The  risk  in  disco  /ering  the  hard  to  find 
but  commercially  profitable  oil  and  gas 
deposits  would  be(  too  great  to  justify 
the  large  capital  id  vestment.  And,  if  the 
companies  find  it  lecessary  to  cut  back 


on  exploration,  the  res\ilting  oil  and  gas 
shortages  would  have  a  shattering  effect 
on  our  economy.  While  this  effect  might 
not  be  felt  immediately  because  of  our 
Nation's  reliance  on  an  imcertaln  foreign 
oU  supply,  our  economy  would  be  stricken 
in  the  event  of  a  crisis  that  would  cut 
off  the  availability  of  this  foreign  oil. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  financial 
weakening  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
will  certainly  cause  economic  disturb- 
ances in  my  State  of  Oklahoma  and  oth- 
er major  oil  and  gas  producing  States. 
Any  reduction  in  the  depletion  allow- 
ance would  have  a  far-reaching  effect 
that  would  be  harmful  to  our  Nation. 
The  relatively  small  amount  of  tax  that 
would  be  collected  would  not  possibly 
offset  this  disturbance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  recourse  for 
our  continued  sound  oil  and  gas  econo- 
my, on  which  our  Nation  so  heavily  re- 
lies, is  to  maintain  the  oil  F.nd  gas  de- 
pletion allowance  at  its  present  27 '/g- 
percent  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  House  rules  pre- 
vent any  effort  to  amend  this  bill  when 
it  is  considered  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  intend  to  vote  against  the 
entire  bill  as  a  protest  vote  to  the  cut  in 
the  oil  and  gas  depletion  allowance  con- 
tained in  said  bill.  If  this  bill  passes  the 
House,  my  earnest  hope  is  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  retain  the  27  Vz -percent  figure 
and  that  the  House  conferees  will  accept 
that  figure. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  15  years 
ago,  aware  that  our  tax  laws  were  fail- 
ing to  respond  to  the  needs  and  condi- 
tions of  the  day,  we  fashioned  what  is  to- 
day one  of  the  world's  most  comprehen- 
sive tax  codes.  Before  and  since,  the 
American  taxpayer  has  compiled  an  un- 
paralleled record  of  voluntary  compli- 
ance with  the  law  probably  because  of 
an  abiding  belief  that  the  substance  of 
the  law  and  its  administration  are  im- 
partial. 

Recently,  that  belief  has  been  under 
severe  challenge.  Rightfully  so,  I  am 
convinced.  The  pressures  of  inflation,  the 
constant  search  for  new  tax  sources  by 
State  and  local  governments,  and  im- 
position of  the  surcharge  all  have  had 
the  effect  of  focusing  attention  on  provi- 
sions of  our  tax  laws  which  enable  many 
citizens  to  escape  their  fair  share  of  the 
cost  of  Government. 

Thus,  tax  reform  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come.  Not  merely  because  the  public 
is  incensed  about  the  increasing  tax  bite, 
nor  because  the  promise  of  reform  has 
gone  unfulfilled  for  so  long,  but  simply 
because  the  tax  structure,  as  It  now 
stands,  fails  to  meet  all  objectives  of 
fairness,  equity,  and  simplicity. 

The  reform  bill  reported  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  constitutes  a  sig- 
nificant attempt  to  cure  that  situation.  I 
applaud  the  outstanding  work  of  the 
committee  and  consider  its  bill  a  first  big 
step  toward  halting  erosion  of  respect 
for  our  tax  laws. 

However,  in  all  candor,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  cause  of  simplicity  is  not  served 
by  the  committee  bill.  There  is  no  deny- 
ing that  our  tax  laws  have  the  dual  pur- 
pose of  raising  revenue  and  advancing 
social  policies.  Nevertheless,  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  by  reduc- 


ing the  tax  burdens  of  those  In  need 
without  simplifying  the  procedures  by 
which  to  comply  we  may  be  neutralizing 
the  beneficial  effects.  Worse  yet,  enlarge- 
ment of  substantive  benefits  without 
simplification  of  procedures  and  forms 
may  result  in  reluctance  by  some  of  our 
citizens  to  avail  themselves  of  new  tax 
benefits  and  a  misimderstanding  of  their 
consequences.  Such  a  situation  now  ex- 
ists among  our  elderly  who  are  con- 
fronted yearly  by  a  hodgepodge  of  com- 
plex forms  and  formulas. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  committee 
has  adopted  the  heart  of  my  tax  reform 
proposals  which  have  the  purpose  of  as- 
suring that  all  Americans  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances pay  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  tax.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
eradicate  the  injustice  by  which  the  ef- 
fective rate  of  tax  paid  by  the  poor  often 
exceeds  that  paid  by  the  wealthy. 

My  proposals  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  called  for  lessening  of  the  tax 
burdens  on  the  poor,  for  liberalization 
of  the  general  standard  deduction,  for 
a  mandatory  graduated  minimum  in- 
come tax  and  for  an  optional  maximimi 
tax.  Their  inclusion  in  the  tax  package 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and, 
hopefully,  their  imminent  enactment 
into  law  will  enhance  the  promise  of  tax 
justice  at  every  income  level. 

Even  with  passage  of  this  tax  bill  the 
job  of  reform  is  far  from  completion. 
The  disparity  in  rates  and  presumptions 
between  estate  and  gift  taxes,  the  tax 
treatment  accorded  to  the  elderly,  and 
the  possibility  of  greater  revenue  shar- 
ing between  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments are  but  three  areas  which  still  re- 
quire scrutiny  and  possible  action  by 
Congress.  I  am  pleased  by  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  soon  continue  the  great  re- 
form work  it  has  commenced. 

I  will  vote  for  enactment  of  H.R.  13270 
because  it  is  a  first  dramatic  step  to- 
ward the  goal  of  tax  justice.  I  am  con- 
cerned, however,  that  the  task  of  the 
average  taxpayer  in  wending  his  way 
through  its  provisions  has  not  been  made 
simple. 

By  voting  for  enactment  of  this  meas- 
ure I  will  be  reiterating  my  support  of 
a  1-year  extension  of  the  surtax. 
Equally  essential  to  control  of  inflation 
is  continuation  of  cutbacks  in  nones- 
sential Federal  spending  and  repeal  of 
the  7-percent  investment  tax  credit.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  that  use  of  high  inter- 
est rates  as  a  brake  on  spending  and  con- 
sumption has  not  dampened  inflation. 
The  Consumer  Price  Index  showed  a 
rise  of  six-tenths  of  1  percent  In  June. 
Other  indicators  reflect  no  reversal  of 
the  inflationary  spiral. 

I  am  convinced  that  unless  we  continue 
applying  these  fiscal  tools  to  our  over- 
heated economy  the  benefits  expected 
from  a  reformed  tax  code  may  prove  to 
be  illusory.  As  I  said  on  June  24 : 

The  national  economy  requires  retention 
of  the  surtax  for  a  reasonable  time  and  the 
American  taxpayer  requires  more  equal  treat- 
ment from  our  tax  laws.  Both  are  Indis- 
pensable goals. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  day  many  of  us  have  been  waiting 
for  for  years,  the  day  when  we  finally 
say  to  the  special  interests  of  this  coun- 
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try-  "You're  going  to  start  paying  your 
lair  share  of  the  national  tax  UabUity." 
But.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  not  the  sweet 
day  that  those  of  us  who  have  been  urg- 
ing reform  had  hoped  it  would  be.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  anticipated  sweetness  has 
been  distinctly  soured  in  the  last  minute 
maneuverings  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  There  are  some  hookers  In 
this  bill  and  there  are  some  items  that  I 
definitely  do  not  like,  but  I  intend  to  vote 
for  the  bill  because,  on  balance,  it  Is  a 
good  one,  and,  on  balance,  it  is  the  only 
one  we  will  get  a  chance  to  vote  on  this 
year,  or  perhaps  for  many  years  to  come. 
I,  for  one.  am  disturbed  over  the  fact 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Issued  a  300-plus  i>age  report  on  the  bill 
on  Monday  and  then  insisted  on  bring- 
ing the  bill  to  the  floor  less  than  48  hours 
later.  If  there  are  any  red  eyes  In  the 
Chamber  today,  it  is  probably  because  so 
many  Members  spent  such  long  hours 
reading  the  fine  print  in  the  committee 
report. 

Mr.  Chairman,    I    am    gratified   over 
many  of  the  reforms  we  are  going  to 
achieve  today.  In  my  statement  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  several 
months  ago.  I  outlined  a  number  of  areas 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which  I 
felt  demanded  a  restructuring.  Specifi- 
cally, I  was  concerned  over  the  abuses  of 
self-dealing  which  have  crept  into  some 
private    foundation    operations.    These 
have  been  covered  in  the  present  bill.  I 
was  concerned  over  the  activities  of  non- 
farming  "farmers"  who  used  these  oper- 
ations as  tax  losses.  Again,  this  matter 
has  been  dealt  with  in  the  bill.  And  I 
was  disturbed  over  the  inequitable  oil  and 
mineral  depletion  allowances  v/hich  have 
been  on  the  books  for  years.  These  also 
have  been  dealt  with,  although  not  as 
stringently  as  I  would  have  desired. 

There  are  several  items  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  average  taxpayer  in  this 
bill,  which  I  also  favor,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  among  them  are  the  Increases  in 
the  minimum  standard  deductions,  de- 
ductions for  moving  expenses  when 
changing  jobs,  and  a  new  head  of  house- 
hold treatment  rate  for  single  persons. 
These  are  long  overdue. 

But  as  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  some  sour  suspects 
to  the  bill  which  I  reluctantly  accept.  Not 
the  least  of  them  Is  the  extension  of  the 
surcharge  at  5  percent  from  next  Janu- 
ary  to   next   June.   I   have   vigorously 
fought    and    on    two    occasions    voted 
against  the  surcharge  this  year.  And  were 
It  not  for  the  fact  that  we  have  finally 
achieved  these  long-sought  other  tax  re- 
forms. I  would  vote  against  the  surcharge 
again.  But  we  all  realize  that  this  Is  a 
package  bill,  and  that  amendments  are 
not  permissible.  We  realize  that  we  can- 
not pick  out  the  Items  we  want  in  the 
bill  and  reject  the  ones  that  are  unpala- 
table. And  so  my  vote  for  the  bUl  today 
will  be  coupled  with  a  plea  to  the  Senate 
that  they  amend  the  bill  when  It  comes 
before  them:  that  they  will  eliminate  the 
provision  extending  the  surcharge  be- 
yond next  January  and  that  they  will  In- 
clude a  specific  provision  Increasing  tax- 
payer and  dependent  exemptions. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  commend  and  congratu- 
late the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 


Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  and  other  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  for  their  remark- 
able achievement  in  drawing  and  intro- 
ducing this  landmark  legislation,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969. 

Tax  reform  has  been  long  delayed  and 
is  much  needed. 

Most  taxpayers  pay  their  fair  share  ol 
Federal  Income  taxes  but  there  are  those 
few  who  consistently  evade  their  respon- 
sibilities—and this  bill  Is  aimed  at  cor- 
recting these  inequities  and  closing  these 
loopholes.  ^  ^^,    .  ,„ 

Several  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  similar  to  those  In  H.R.  11017  the 
tax  reform  measure  which  I  introduced 
May  7  last.  _     ^.  ,.  • 

The  provisions  in  H.R.  11017  which  in 
varied  form  have  been  incorporated  in 
H  R  13270,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969, 
include  broad-based  relief  for  taxpayers, 
repeal  of  unlimited  charitable  deduc- 
tions, sharp  curtailment  of  "hobby  farm- 
ing" as  a  tax  shelter  and  evasion  of  reg- 
ular Income  and  limitations  on  tax-ex- 
empt foundations,  among  others. 

While  my  bill  recommended  the  rais- 
ing of  the  personal  exemption  from  $600 
to  $1  000,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  its  bill  chose  a  different  ap- 
proach to  achieve  essentially  the  same 
objective. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act — the  committee 
bill seeks  to  accomplish  this  same  re- 
sult by  raising  the  amount  of  the  stand- 
ard deduction  from  10  to  15  percent— 
with  a  new  maximum  of  $2,000  rather 
than  $1,000  becoming  effective  over  a 
3-year  period. 

In  addition,  the  committee  bill  pro- 
vides for  reductions  to  tax  rates  of  at 
least  5  percent  throughout  the  entire  in- 
come range  with  one-half  the  reduction 
taking  effect  in  1971  and  the  full  reduc- 
tion taking  effect  in  1972.  Another- pro- 
vision will  remove  from  the  tax  rolls 
some  6  million  persons  in  the  lowest  m- 
come  brackets. 

This  bill  provides  a  great  range  of 
needed  corrections  in  our  tax  structure. 
I  am  advised  that  if  this  bill  becomes 
law  no  longer  will  certain  individuals 
be  able  to  escape  their  taxes  and  respon- 
sibilities through  various  loopholes.  This 
bill  will  close  the  major  loopholes.  This 
Is  a  major  step  for\^-ard.  The  corrections 
are  long  overdue.  Equity,  or  more  near 
equity  In  tax  treatment  of  taxpayers  Is 
achieved. 

By  requiring  taxpayers  who  have  re- 
sorted to  tax  avoidance  to  pay  their 
share,  the  great  majority  of  the  taxpay- 
ers who  pay  their  just  shares  can  be 
given  some  relief  in  the  form  of  Increased 
standard  deductions,  the  Increase  In 
rates,  liberalized  moving  expenses,  as- 
sistance to  single  taxpayers,  and  low  in- 
come allowance,  among  others. 

Repeal  of  the  7 -percent  investment 
credit  will  also  increase  revenue.  In  my 
bin  I  attempted  to  retain  this  credit  for 
small  businessmen  but  the  committee  in 
its  wisdom  did  not  see  fit  to  concur  In 
this  recommendation.  Perhaps  this  relief 
can  yet  be  achieved  In  the  Senate. 

Overall,  however,  this  Is  a  landmark 
bill— a  historic  bill— a  blU  which  wUl  go 
a  long  way  toward  creating  a  fairer,  more 
equitable  tax  system. 
I  shall  support  Its  passage. 


Mr  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  368-page  bUl  now  before  us  is 
here  under  the  label  of  "reform."  I  do 
not  suppose  there  are  very  many  things 
which  could  not  stand  some  reforms  but 
in  this  instance  I  believe  the  word  and 
Its  application  are  overly  used. 

Assuming  that  all  of  us  understand 
the  complicated  and  technical  provisions 
of  this  legislation.  I  seriously  question 
whether  even  the  experts  in  this  field 
can,  with  any  satisfactory  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, know  the  long-range  effects  of  Its 
application. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  are 
abuses  in  a  great  many  areas  of  our  pres- 
ent tax  law.  There  is  no  question  but 
that,  in  these  areas,  there  should  be  a 
tightening  of  so-called  loopholes.  To 
find  ways  of  paying  as  littie  tax  as  pos- 
sible is  the  business  of  those  who  spe- 
cialize in  this  field.  This  has  always 
been  true  and  it  always  wiU  be.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  high  offi- 
cials of  the  Treasury  Department  has 
termed  this  bUl  as  one  for  tax  lawyers 
and  accountants. 

It  is  impossible  to  spell  out  every  de- 
tail in  most  any  bill  presented  to  this 
Congress,  and  especially  one  as  techm- 
cal  as  this  measure  of  368  pages.  To  at- 
tempt to  do  so  would  produce  volumes 
the  size  of  a  mall-order  catalog.  This 
being  the  case,  it  becomes  necessary  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury  "or  his 
delegate,"  which  is  the  term  used  and 
meaning  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
may  "promulgate  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  deems  necessary"  for  carry- 
ing out  the  many  provisions  of  this 
measure.  ^    „  , 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  most  all  laws, 
and  especially  in  our  tax  laws,  regula- 
tions applied  many  times  appear  to  be 
entirely  different  than  what  was  pre- 
sumably intended  when  the  law  was 
enacted.  Throughout  this  bill  before  us 
appears  this  provision  of  wide  latitude 
delegated  to  these  officials. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  underlying 
philosophy  in  these  proposals  before  us 
is  not  healthy  to  continued  freedom  of 
our  free  enterprise  system  under  demo- 
cratic Government.  It  seems  to  me  there 
is  an  erosion  of  this  concept.  There  are 
already  under  present  law  limitations  on 
this  basic  idea  but  this  measure  goes 
considerably  beyond  what  we  now  have 
and  the  application  of  It  gives  me  a  very 
great  concern. 

To    be    more    specific,    I    cite    these 
examples. 

The  increased  taxes  on  capital  gains 
strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system  by  discouraging  the  ac- 
cumvdation  of  capital  for  Investments. 
Under  our  Government's  obligations,  in- 
cluding our  huge  national  debt,  econo- 
mists estimate  we  need  and  must  expect 
an  increase  in  our  gross  national  product 
of  about  $12  bUlion  annually.  To  main- 
tain this  level  there  must  be  huge  capi- 
tal investments  to  provide  new  employ- 
ment opportunity  and  to  have  new  taxes. 
In  the  case  of  municipal  bonds,  the 
provisions  In  this  bUl  are,  in  my  judg- 
ment, absolutely  needless.  According  to 
Treasury  officials  we  cannot  expect  any 
Federal  revenue  gains  by  what  Is  pro- 
posed here.  It  is  proposed  that  the  State 
and    local    government*    Issue    taxable 
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bonds  which.  t>t  course,  carry  a  higher 
rate  than  if  dhey  continue  the  present 
practice  of  isstting  tax-free  bonds.  By  is- 
suing taxable  bonds  It  means  the  local 
taxpayer  Is  going  to  be  charged  a  higher 
rate  of  local  taxes  than  now  Imposed.  If 
the  local  school  district,  a  municipality, 
a  water  distrldt,  or  whatever  it  may  be! 
votes  and  Issi^s  bonds,  the  higher  tax 
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will  cost  everj 
percent  more. 

It  is  provided  in  this  bill  that  the  pur- 
chaser of  these  bonds  will  then  be  fed- 
erally taxed,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment returning  the  difference  in  the  tax- 
free  rate  and  the  taxable  rate  to  the  local 
government.  Tljiis  does  not  mean  a  reim- 
bursement to  the  individual  paying  a 
higher  tax  ration  the  bonds.  A  munici- 
pality may  continue  to  issue  tax  free 
bonds,  but  selli^ig  them  at  the  lower  rate 
is  something  el^e.  The  local  government 
Is  ofTered  a  subsidy  as  an  incentive  for 
issuing  taxable  bonds  but  it  does  not  say 
how  much. 

The  result  of  this  provision,  in  my 
opinion,  is  to  hkve  the  Federal  Govern- 
Hient4«pose  its  authority  as  to  when  and 
how  much  and  Ihow  many  bonds  are  is- 
sued and.  more  seriously,  will  force  local 
governments  to  look  more  and  more  to 
Washington  fo»  grants  for  those  pur- 
poses which  tliey  are  now  willing  to 
finance  by  their  own  bond  issues.  I  see  no 
other  result  than  added  cost  to  every  citi- 
zen when  improvements  are  made  for 
schools,  city  buildings,  water  improve- 
ment or  whatever  it  may  be. 

Our  local  oil  industry  is  hit  hard  by 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  The  depletion 
allowance,  which  has  a  solid  historic  rea- 
son behind  it,  is  being  reduced  at  a  time 
when  the  industry  is  having  serious 
trouble.  Our  res((rves  are  already  alarm- 
ingly low  and  tliese  provisions  will  fur- 
ther discourage  exploration.  Natural  gas 
is  In  short  supplj  ■  and,  unless  e.xploration 
and  production  jire  expanded,  prices  will 
Inevitably  increase. 

Our  defense  posture  is  dependent  on 
oil.  A  lack  of  adequate  production  in  this 
country  will  cau^  us  to  depend  more  and 
more  on  foreign  sources. 

In  this  conned  ;ion.  foreign  oil  produc- 
tion has  also  been  severely  treated,  by 
reducing  the  beiiefits  of  applying  taxes 
paid  to  foreign  riivemments  against  the 
overall  income  ol  producers  abroad. 

The  oil  industry  pays  approximately 
40  percent  of  the  expenses  of  our  State  of 
Texas.  If  it  is  discouraged  to  expand  and 
remain  healthy,  ijt  means  every  taxpayer 
will  be  required  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence. Right  now  jour  State  legislature  is 
trying  hard  to  find  new  sources  of  rev 
enue 

In  the  case  of  charitable  contributions, 
the  so-called  allocation  of  deductions 
will  limit  gifts  to  our  colleges,  churches, 
hospitals,  and  othler  charities. 

No  one  can  successfully  argue  that 
there  have  not  betn  numerous  abuses  by 
some  of  the  thousands  of  foundations 
Many  have  been  treated  for  the  purpose 
to  avoid  paying  taxes.  In  this  area  there 
Is  need  for  limitations.  At  the  same  time, 
many  of  the  fotindations  have  helped 
build,  and  continue  to  support,  some  of 
our  finest  institutions. 

The  provision  tn  this  bill  for  "self- 
dealing."    which    means    a    foundation 


owned  by  an  Individual  or  individuals 
who  profit  from  its  operations,  would 
now  prohibit  such  arrangements.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  FVjundations  with  tax- 
free  income,  in  competition  with  private 
business,  need  limitations  as  provided  In 
this  bill.  Those  which  stay  strictly  with- 
in charitable,  religious,  scientific  re- 
search, and  other  worthwhile  missions 
for  which  they  were  created,  should  not 
be  injured  or  hampered,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  measure,  at  the  moment,  just  how  far 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  actually  go. 

The  tax  relief  granted  in  this  bill  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  myth.  It  appears  that 
some  relief  is  being  given  by  adjusting 
tax  rates  to  be  effective  in  1971,  but  while 
relief  is  supposedly  being  given  with  one 
hand,  what  amounts  to  a  minimum  tax, 
worked  through  a  limited  tax  preference 
concept  together  with  allocation  of  de- 
ductions, is  the  hand  which  takes  it 
away. 

Another  section  of  this  bill  deals  with 
the  treatment  of  nonrelated  farm  in- 
come. Here,  again,  there  have  doubtless 
been  abuses  by  the  "hobby"  farm  and 
the  "play"  ranch.  Losses  in  these  in- 
stances are  charged  against  other  in- 
come to  the  extent  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  a  profit  is  realized  off  the  opera- 
tion or  not.  The  provisions  of  this  bill 
place  limitations  on  this  sort  of  practice, 
but  create  a  very  complicated  formula 
to  reach  it.  It  is  not  expected  to  injure 
the  bona  fide  rancher  or  farmer,  but  it 
may  have  the  effect  of  limiting  certain 
conservation  practices  and  the  upbreed- 
ing  of  livestock,  which  would  be  a  dis- 
service to  everyone. 

This  bill  has  yet  to  travel  tlu-ough  the 
legislative  process.  I  had  hoped   there 
might  be  more  opportunity  to  study  and 
explore  the  effects  before  we  reached  the 
point  we  are  today,  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  Even  though  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  spent  a  good  part  of  6 
months  in  producing  this  we  are  called 
to  vote  on  today,  it  is  surrounded  with 
many  question  marks.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  certain  sections  of  this 
bill  on  which  there  were  no  public  hear- 
ings at  all,  but  which  were  dropped  in 
without  proper  study.   It  deserves   the 
most  careful  study  in  depth  to  really 
know  what  the  effects  of  it  may  be.  What- 
ever is  done  will  affect  the  lives  of  our 
people  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  sub- 
jects dealt  with  in  this  measure.  From 
the  debate  that  has  gone  on  these  2  days, 
it  is  obvious  there  are  considerable  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning 
and  application  of  the  provisions  in  the 
several  titles  and  many  sections  of  this 
bill.  As  those  of  you  know  who  appeared 
before  the  Rules  Committee  for  a  rule 
to  bring  this  measure  to  the  floor,  some 
consideration  was   given  to  permitting 
separate  votes  on  each  title.  This,  of 
course,  was  not  done  but  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  if  permitted  a  vote  on  the 
many  separate  issues,  but  not  subject 
to  an  amendment,  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives could  better  have  worked  its 
wm.  A  tax  bill,  of  ccurse.  with  aU  the 
technicalities  involved,  cannot  be  writ- 
ten on  the  floor  of  this  House,  but  it  does 
impose  a  burden  of  judgment  to  only  be 
able  to  accept  or  reject  the  whole  pack- 
age when  the  final  vote  occurs. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  give  long  and 


careful  study  to  this  matter  and  that 
Improvements  can  be  made.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  what  comes  out  of  the  con- 
ference, which  will  resolve  the  differences 
in  what  we  do  here  and  what  may  be 
done  in  the  other  body,  will  result  in  a 
measure  which  I  can  support, 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
coming  to  the  Congress  in  January,  I 
have  received  more  mail,  more  tele- 
phone calls  and  more  personal  contacts 
from  my  constituents  concerning  tax 
reform  than  any  other  issue  before  us. 
This  is  a  matter  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  the  citizens  of  the  Fifth  District 
of  Alabama  and  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

I  believe  that  their  concern  is  certainly 
justified  and  as  Representatives  of  the 
people  it  is  our  duty  to  respond.  The  for- 
gotten men  and  women — middle-income, 
hard-working,  law-abiding,  taxpaying 
majority  in  our  Nation  have  had  about 
all  they  can  stand,  and  perhaps  more,  of 
an  unequal  and  unfair  distribution  of 
the  tax  burden. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  its  distinguished 
chairman  for  their  diligent  and  pains- 
taking efforts  in  producing  the  bill  which 
we  have  before  us  now.  I  take  nothing 
away  from  their  work  when  I  say  that  I 
do  not  agree  with  all  of  its  provisions  and 
when  I  say  that  I  wish  that  this  body  had 
an  opportunity  to  propose  amendments 
at  this  time.  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  bill  must  be  passed, 
even  considering  some  of  its  imperfec- 
tions, for  it  is  certainly  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  present  existing  laws.  Loop- 
holes are  being  closed— inequities  are 
being  removed— and  in  the  process,  the 
taxpayer  is  receiving  a  well-deserved 
break  in  tax  rates.  I  have  long  advocated 
and  supported  tax  reform  and,  therefore, 
I  urge  the  passage  of  HM.  13270. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chau-- 
man,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  is  a 
monumental  piece  of  legislation.  It  rep- 
resents the  most  extensive  revision  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  in  history,  and  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  the  sustained  and 
dedicated  work  that  they  have  done  on 
this  bill  since  the  very  beginning  of  this 
Congress.  The  committee  has  been  in 
public  hearings  or  executive  sessions  al- 
most incessantly  since  January,  and  all 
Members  of  the  House  owe  the  commit- 
tee a  debt  of  gratitude  for  its  diligent  and 
faithful  labors. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  agree  with  or 
support  each  and  every  provision  in  the 
bill.  Indeed,  there  are  sections  of  it  that 
if  it  were  in  my  power  to  amend,  I  would 
certainly  do  so.  The  parliamentary  situ- 
ation and  the  rules  of  the  House  preclude 
such  action  at  this  time,  however,  and 
regrettably,  I  will  have  no  such  oppor- 
timity  today. 

On  balance,  however,  it  is  a  good  bill 
with  the  desirable  provisions  in  it  far 
outweighing  those  portions  with  which  I 
do  not  agree.  The  bill  closes  or  reduces 
precipitously  the  size  of  a  number  of  no- 
torious tax  preferences,  which  should  en- 
hance measurably  taxpayer  confidence 
in  our  self -assessment  tax  system  in  this 
country,  which  is  still  by  far  on  the  whole 
the  greatest  revenue  system  in  the  world. 
The  revenues  that  will  be  gained  by  the 
removal  or  reduction  of  tax  preferences 
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are  to  be  wisely  used  in  reducing  the  tax 
burdens  of  our  citizens.  The  lessened  tax 
burdens  will  take  the  form  of  rate  reduc- 
tions all  up  and  down  the  schedules  as 
well  as  other  specific  provisions  of  the 
bill,  such  as  the  low-Income  allowance 
and  liberalization  of  the  standard  deduc- 
tion and  the  other  provisions  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  tax  liabilities. 
I  personally  had  hoped  that  tax  reduc- 
tion could  have  been  made  effective 
earlier  than  in  1971  and  1972.  I  under- 
stand, however,  that  the  budgetary  and 
economic  situations  are  such  that  an 
earlier  effective  date  would  not  be  pru- 
dent imder  the  circimistances,  and  I  am 
gratified  that  at  least  by  1972  the  full  ef- 
fect of  the  rate  reductions  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  2  years 
ago,  when  the  tax  surcharge  proposal 
was  first  presented  to  Congress,  I  stated 
that  no  surcharge  should  be  accepted 
imless  it  went  hand  in  hand  with  a 
sweeping  across-the-board  reform  that 
would  create  a  more  equitable  system 
of  taxation.  I  said  then— and  I  believe 
these  words  are  just  as  appropriate  to- 
day—that it  is  clear  that  our  citizens 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  fairness  of 
the  current  system.  I  believe  there  are 
meaningful  reforms  that  can  be  made. 
I  for  one  want  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  I  will  not  coixsider  any  tax 
proposal  which  fails  to  include  in  it 
significant,  meaningful  proposals  for 
reform. 

That  was  what  I  said  2  years  ago. 
Then,  last  year,  when  I  annoimced  my 
grudging  support  for  the  surtax  meas- 
ure, it  was  under  the  clear  understanding 
that  some  genuine  movement  would  be 
made  in  the  area  of  tax  reform. 

However,  after  the  surtax  proposal 
passed,  no  genuine  effort  at  tax  reform 
was  made. 

It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  I  consid- 
ered the  surcharge  when  it  came  up  for 
extension  this  year.  I  foimd  that  still  no 
meaningful  reform  had  been  introduced 
before  the  House.  I  reluctantly  felt  it 
was  necessary  to  re-state  the  same  theme 
of  a  year  and  a  half  before. 

On  April  2,  I  recommended  a  number 
of  methods  by  which  the  system  could  be 
made  more  equitable — ways  in  which 
loopholes  could  be  closed.  I  should  like  to 
briefly  repeat  some  of  the  proposals  I 
made  then: 

I  called  for  the  establishment  of  a 
minimum  income  tax  for  everyone  above 
the  poverty  level — so  that  a  few  indi- 
viduals at  the  very  top  income  brackets 
would  not  be  able  to  escape  Federal  tax- 
ation. I  was  not  the  only  one  making  this 
proposal.  Economist  Paul  A.  Samuelson 
made  a  similar  statement  in  a  national 
magazine.  And,  in  February  of  this  year, 
the  tax  reform  study  submitted  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  emphasized 
the  sEime  point. 

In  addition,  I  called  for  the  allocation 
of  deductions  between  both  taxable  and 
nontaxable  income,  so  that  an  individual 
would  have  to  charge  his  personal  in- 
come tax  deductions  against  both  his 
taxable  and  nontaxable  income. 

I  proposed  that  a  limitation  be  pl£w:ed 
upon  fanning  expenses  that  could  be 
deducted  from  nonfarm  income. 


I  recommended  a  repeal  of  the  un- 
limited charitable  deduction. 

I  called  for  a  revision  of  capital  gains 
and  I06S  taxation  laws. 

I  suggested  that  new  tax  laws  were 
needed  to  deal  with  multiple  corpora- 
tions. In  accordance  with  this  proposal, 
I  asked  that  multiple  sxirtax  exemptions 
be  withdrawn  for  all  related  corporate 
units  of  a  parent  company. 

I  asked  for  a  removal  of  the  tax-ex- 
empt status  for  municipal  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds. 

I  proposed  a  revision  in  real  estate 
depreciation  tax  laws. 

I  declared  that  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  new  equipment  be 
repealed,  as  a  means  of  checking  infla- 
tion. 

I  called  for  tighter  controls  over  trans- 
actions between  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions and  their  donors. 

I  asked  that  tax-exempt  foimdations 
be  required  to  distribute  all  their  net 
income  to  charity. 

I  proposed  the  taxation  of  unrelated 
business  income  of  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions. 

I  declared  that  a  revision  should  be 
made  in  the  tax  laws  concerning  a  chari- 
table income  trust  with  a  noncharitable 
remainder. 

The  next  propKJsal  was  for  the  placing 
of  restrictions  upon  the  activities  of  tax- 
exempt  foundations,  to  guard  against 
their  unwise  or  irresponsible  use  of  their 
own  assets. 

I  asked,  fmally,  for  the  placing  of  a  tax 
on  the  net  investment  income  of  private 
foundations. 

These  proposals,  of  course,  were  not 
new.  The  need  for  their  implementation 
had  been  evident  for  a  long  time.  But  no 
action  had  been  taken  upon  them. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
now  acted  upon  all  of  these  15  proposals 
I  have  just  mentioned.  In  addition  other 
measures  for  reform  have  been  presented 
by  the  committee. 

In  the  past,  I  have  withheld  my  sup- 
port from  a  surtax  extension.  I  said  on 
Jvme  30  that  I  would  not  accept  the  ex- 
tension unless  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
basic,  across-the-board  tax  reform  pro- 
posal. 

Such  a  proposal  has  been  long  overdue. 
President  Roosevelt  called  for  it.  So  did 
Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower,  and 
Kennedy,  and  each  of  them,  to  some  ex- 
tent, did  make  some  headway. 

But  when  President  Johnson  broke 
with  this  tradition,  in  1967;  when  he 
called  for  the  10-percent  surcharge, 
without  an  accompanying  tax  reform — 
it  was  then  that  we  lost  sight  of  our  true 
goal,  and  we  were  asked  to  throw  our 
support  behind  a  tax  program  which  we 
realized  was  not  equitable. 

Therefore,  in  1967,  and  again  in  1968, 
and  once  again  this  year,  many  of  us 
stood  up  and  asked  for  a  return  to  the 
tradition  of  equity.  We  asked  for  a  real- 
ization of  the  tax  reform  goals  of  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt,  of  Harry  Truman,  and  of 
John  Kennedy.  Despite  our  deep  respect 
for  both  our  party's  leadership,  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means — and  they  are  the  most  dis- 
tinguished panel  of  tax  experts  ever 
assembled    in    the    history    of     Con- 


gress—we voted  against  the  surtax.  The 
needed  reform  had  not  yet  come. 

But  now.  the  vehicle  for  that  reform 
has  been  placed  before  us.  This  is  what 
we  have  been  asking  for,  and  all  that  we 
have  been  asking  for,  during  all  these 
years. 

I  sEdd.  almost  2  years  ago: 

If  the  citizen  belleyes  that  the  share  of  the 
tax  burden  he  Is  being  asked  to  assume  Is 
unjust,  democratic  government  Is  In  trouble. 
Such  a  view  erodes  the  quality  of  citizenship 
by  breeding  a  contempt  for  the  law  and  dis- 
trust for  those  who  enact  and  enforce  It.  It 
Invites  a  mentality  which  finds  It  easy  to 
rationalize  tax  evasion  on  the  basis  of  the 
belief  that  since  the  tax  law  Is  basically 
unfair  there  Is  nothing  really  wrong  with 
breaking  It. 


In  the  2  years  since  that  speech,  Amer- 
ican citizens  have  continued  to  live  with 
the  inequity  of  these  tax  laws.  At  the 
same  time,  two  consecutive  Presidents 
have  failed  to  come  forth  with  any  mean- 
ingful proposals  for  tax  reform,  and 
these  two  Presidents  have  tried  to  place 
an  even  greater  burden  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  middle-income  American, 
through  the  passage,  and  then  the  ex- 
tension, of  the  10-percent  surtax. 

We  all  remember  how  one  candidate, 
in  last  year's  election,  talked  so  cease- 
lessly about  how  much  he  was  for  the 
average  citizen,  of  how  deeply  he  felt 
about  the  plight  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can, who  did  not  riot,  who  did  not  com- 
plain, who  paid  his  taxes,  and  obeyed  the 
law. 

Yet,  what  happened  to  this  heartfelt 
concern  over  the  predicament  of  the 
"average  citizen"  during  this  year's  de- 
bate on  the  surtax  extension? 

Did  we  hear  any  proposals  emanating 
from  the  White  House  for  a  meaningful 
tax  reform? 

We  only  heard  that  the  oU  depletion 
allowance  should  be  kept  at  271^2  percent. 
But  let  us  not  place  all  the  blame  upon 
one  administration.  Paul  Samuelson  tells 
us  how  long  this  struggle  for  tax  reform 
has  been  going  on,  and  for  how  long  it 
has  been  ignored: 
As  he  put  it — 

It  Is  three  decades  since  experts  In  public 
finance — people  Uke  the  late  Henry  C. 
Slmonds  of  the  conservative  University  of 
Chicago,  Harold  M.  Groves  of  the  progressive 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Joseph  Pech- 
man  of  the  neutral  Brookings  Institution — 
have  presented  a  united  front  In  pointing  out 
the  glaring  Inequities  In  our  present  laws. 

Were  they  heard?  No.  Was  their  mes- 
sage difficult  to  understand?  No.  Did  the 
masses  of  voters  in  both  parties,  those  in 
the  heavily  exploited  middle-income 
ranges,  respond  mightily  to  proposals 
that  were  overwhelmingly  in  their  best 
interests?  No. 

Samuelson  was  speaking  about  the  way 
things  were  in  the  past.  But  the  situation 
has  changed  since  then.  The  citizens  in 
the  middle-income  ranges  have  SE>oken 
out.  They  have  recognized  the  inequities. 
They  have  asked  for  a  change. 

The  record  will  show,  that  the  men 
who  answered  them— the  men  who  gave 
them  that  change — were  not  the  self-ap- 
pointed champions  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican, who  have  sat  downtown  for  6 
months  without  coming  forth  with  any 
meaningful  call  for  tax  reform.  The  men 
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who  have  answer(!d  the  citizens'  call  for 
change  are  the  men  who  produced  H.R. 
13270.  the  men  M  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,!  who  gave  such  pains- 
taking and  thor(>ugh  consideration  to 
the  tax  reform  proposals. 

The  names  on  this  bill  are  Mr.  Mills 
and  Mr.  Byrnes— It  is  their  bill,  and  it  Is 
they  who.  after  lall  these  years,  have 
taken  the  task  inti  their  own  hands.  The 
tax  reform  of  196B  is  the  child  of  Con- 
gress. I 

Let  me  now  explain  how  it  came  about 
that  I  voted  for  tlie  6-month  surtax  ex- 
tension, a  few  dais  ago.  For  the  past  2 
years,  whenever  tie  issue  of  the  surtax 
has  been  brought  Ijefore  this  body.  I  have 
asked  that  such  i  measure  be  coupled 
with  a  genuine  tax  reform. 

On  June  30,  during  the  debate  on  the 
extension,  I  restited  my  position.  I 
would  not  support  the  extension  without 
an  accompanying  reform  of  the  tax 
structure. 

Now,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  responded  to  the  call  for  reform. 
H.R.  13^70  is  testimony  to  that  fact. 

It  wat.  with  this  in  mind  that  I  voted 
for  the  6-month  e:  [tension.  Many  of  us, 
who  either  flatly  oi)posed,  or  else  grudg- 
ingly supported,  earlier  surtax  measures, 
asked  only  that  equity  be  done— that  the 
surtax  be  accompahied  by  a  meaningful 
reform. 

With  the  knowle^lge  of  what  a  reform 
bill  would  mean  to  the  middle-  and 
lower-income  families  of  America,  with 
the  knowledge  of  l^ow  broad  a  scope  of 
reform  would  be  established  by  this  bill,  I 
was  able  to  supporla  the  6-month  exten- 
sion, i 
We  have  finally 
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that  will  insure  a 
for  all   those   abo\ 
Never  again  will 
inequity  of  a  situat 


en  given  a  measure 
nimiim  income  tax 
the  poverty  level. 
be  faced  with  the 
ion  where  155  people 
all  with  incomes  of  lover  $200,000  a  year, 
escape  paying  a  Fedpral  income  tax  com- 
pletely—while a  taxpayer  supporting  two 
children,  and  making  only  $3,500  a  year, 
does  have  to  pay  income  tax. 
«  We  have  finally  teen  given  a  measure 
that  eliminates  the  possibility  of  upper- 
income  individuals  escaping  tax  liability 
by  allocating  all  ol  their  deductions  to 
taxable  income. 

We  have  finally  been  given  a  measure 
which  establishes  more  justifiable  tax 
policies  toward  private  foundations — so 
that  such  foundations  cannot  escape 
from  being  taxed  lor  their  unrelated 
business  income.       ' 

We  have  finally  bten  given  a  measure 
that  combats   inflation   by   eliminating 


lent  tax  credit, 
bill  will  be  realized 
as  the  first  of  next 
ing  tax  rates  will 


the  7-percent  inves 

The  benefits  of  th 
by  taxpayers  as  soo 
year,  when  withho 
drop. 

The  longer  range  [benefits  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill — iuch  as  the  increase 
in  the  standard  deduction— will  become 
evident  by  1972.  By 


step  contemplated  b; 
ard  deduction  will  h 
percent.  This  one  m 
benefit  more  than  5 
payers  in  this  count 

These    measures    are    long    overdue. 
That,  in  part,  explaiiis  the  reluctance  of 


len.  under  the  final 
this  bill,  the  stand- 
ve  been  raised  to  15 
ure  will,  by  itself, 
percent  of  the  tax- 


so  many  of  us  to  support  the  surtax  in 
the  past. 

The  bill  does  not  provide  a  final  an- 
swer to  the  problem  of  tax  reform.  It 
does  not  provide  for  needed  reforms  of 
the  estate  tax  structure.  It  does  not 
broaden  the  base  of  foundation  manage- 
ment. An  argmnent  could  be  made  for 
raising  the  7'/2-percent  investment  in- 
come tax  rate  for  some  private  founda- 
tions to  a  higher  figure'. 

However,  after  all  the  years  in  which 
so  many  of  us  have  pleaded  for  reform, 
after  the  efforts  of  a  long  succession  of 
Presidents  to  institute  needed  reforms; 
and  after  Congress,  in  the  face  of  cur- 
rent executive  inaction,  took  the  initia- 
tive upon  itself  to  institute  needed  re- 
forms— after  all  this,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  bill  is  at  least  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

It  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  more 
equitable  allocation  of  taxes  between  up- 
per, middle,  and  lower  income  families. 
Perhaps  it  does  not  go  far  enough  in 
offering  increased  exemptions  to  those 
taxpayers  who  are  supporting  children. 
But  at  least  this  bill  does  point  in  the 
direction  of  some  tax  relief — through 
the  increase  in  standard  deductions,  and 
the  low  income  allowance. 

And  yet,  as  strongly  as  I  may  feel  about 
the  general  merit  of  this  bill,  there  are, 
in  my  opinion,  three  defects  which  will 
greatly  weaken  its  overall  effect.  One  of 
these  imperfections  will  operate  to  the 
detriment  of  the  small  businessman  and 
the  incorporated  professional  firm.  The 
other  two  defects  will,  in  the  long  run, 
impose  additional  burdens  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government — burdens  that  will  out- 
weigh whatever  benefits  the  two  meas- 
ures involved  will  bring  about.  I  should 
like  to  discuss  these  defects,  one  by  one. 
First,  I  must  place  a  strong  objection 
to  section  541  of  this  bill.  This  section 
takes  the  partnership  rule  of  present  law, 
limiting  the  amounts  that  can  be  set 
aside  for  pensions  for  a  partner,  and  ap- 
plies it  to  subchapter  S  shareholders. 

The  committee's  rationale  for  section 
541,  and  I  am  quoting  directly  from  the 
committee  report,  is  as  follows: 

Tour  committee  believes  that  If  an  enter- 
prise wants  to  Incorporate  lor  business  pur- 
poses but  wants  to  be  taxed  In  a  manner 
similar  to  a  partnership,  then  It  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  H.R.  10  limitations  afi 
partnerships  In  the  case  of  tax  treatment  of 
pension  plans. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  what  the  com- 
mittee is  saying  here  is — a  dichotomy 
for  purposes  of  tax  treatment  of  pension 
plans,  has  been  set  up  between  partner- 
ships and  corporations  and  the  commit- 
tee feels  that  this  dichotomy  is  unfair  to 
partnerships,  and  should  thus  be 
changed. 

And  yet,  what  does  the  committee  re- 
place this  dichotomy  with?  It  replaces 
it  with  a  far  more  Inequitable  dichot- 
omy— it  separates  the  small  business  cor- 
poration from  the  large  business  corpo- 
ration; and  it  places  a  burden  upon  the 
former  which  is  not  shared  by  the  latter. 

Section  541  im  justly  discriminates 
against  the  small  business,  and  the  pro- 
fessional corporation.  Its  logic  flies 
directly  in  the  face  of  the  intentions  of 
the  45  States  that  have  statutes  allow- 


ing professionals  to  practice  In  the  cor- 
porate form. 

The  new  bill  thus  establishes  an  In- 
equitable dichotomy,  between  large  com- 
panies which  can  offer  attractive  re- 
tirement benefits,  and  smaller  business 
enterprises  incorporated  imder  the  sub- 
chapter S  provisions.  Under  section  541, 
of  these  latter  companies  do  opt  for  sub- 
chapter S  treatment,  the  benefits  of  cor- 
poration retirement  programs  are  with- 
held from  their  shareholder  employees. 
Why  is  it  that  a  small  businessman,  or 
the  incorporated  attorney  or  physician, 
should  not  be  entitled  to  the  same  retire- 
ment benefits  as  an  employee  of  General 
Motors,  or  Du  Pont,  or  United  States 
Steel?  What  does  a  high  official  of  a 
large  union  have  that  entitles  him  to  a 
special  retirement  benefit  that  is  not 
available  to  the  small  merchant,  or  the 
member  of  the  small  incorporated  medi- 
cal firm?  Where  is  the  equity  in  a  system 
that  permits  special  benefits  for  big 
business  and  big  labor,  and  denies  these 
same  benefits  to  the  small  businessman, 
the  lawyer,  or  the  doctor? 

Thus,  I  believe  that  section  541  ought 
to  have  been  deleted  from  this  bill. 

Second,  we  face  a  problem  with  sec- 
tion 442  of  the  bill.  The  result  of  this 
section  will  be  to  seriously  deplete  the 
reserves  available  to  savings  and  loan 
institutions,  and  to  mutual  savings 
banks. 

The  repeal  of  the  3-percent  qualifying 
real  property  loan  method  of  bad  debt 
reserve  accounting,  will  virtually  destroy 
the  accounting  method  now  used  by 
mutual  savings  banks. 

The  change  in  the  method  by  which 
taxable  income  can  be  placed  in  a  bad 
debt  reserve  account,  by  reducing  the 
income  available  for  this  account  from 
60  to  30  percent,  will  result  in  a  drastic 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  fimds  avail- 
able from  savings  and  loan  institutions 
to  the  homebuilding  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. Such  a  change  shall  ultimately  af- 
fect not  only  the  homebuilder,  but  con- 
tractors, architects,  and  dealers  in 
building  supplies. 

How  can  the  committee  possibly 
justify  such  a  change,  at  a  time  when 
the  Government  is  calling  for  greater  ef- 
forts to  be  made  in  homebuilding?  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  on  January  17,  described 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968,  as  affirming  the  goal  of  "a 
decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  every  American  family," 
and  he  said : 

This  goal  can  be  achieved  by  constructing 
or  rehabilitating  26  million  housing  units 
In  the  next  decade,  6  million  of  which  will 
be  for  low  and  moderate  Income  families. 


According  to  the  President's  report, 
"the  supplies  of  residential  mortgage 
funds  appear  to  be  adequate  in  terms 
of  expected  demands."  But  this  estimate 
was  most  likely  made  operating  under 
the  assumption  that  the  60-percent 
method  would  still  be  available  and  used 
by  savings  and  loan  institutions,  and  that 
the  3 -percent  method  would  stUl  be 
available  and  used  by  the  mutual  savings 
banks. 

The  President's  report  set  the  Nation's 
housing  needs  at  28.2  million  new  and  re- 
habilitated housing  luilts  between  July  1, 


1967,  and  June  30.  1977.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, the  peak  for  total  private  imlts, 
imassifited  by  public  fimds,  will  reach 
2,600,000  units  in  1978.  This  Is  only  a 
year  before  the  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutions will  feel  the  full  Impact  of  the 
limitations  placed  upon  them  by  the  tax 
reform  bill. 

Our  current  rate  of  production  of  pub- 
licly imasslsted  private  dwellings,  is  al- 
ready far  short  of  the  2,600,000  unit  goal 
set  for  1978.  And  I  am  talking  about  our 
current  rate,  given  the  current  funds 
made  available  to  the  homebuilding  In- 
dustry by  the  savings  and  loans  institu- 
tions. For  1968,  the  production  figure  for 
privately  owned  dwellings  unassisted  by 
public  fxmding  was  1,334,000  units.  The 
estimated  figure  for  1969  is  1,450,000 
units. 

Under  section  442,  this  ngure  will  have 
to  be  cut  down.  And  thus,  the  1978  goal 
of  2,600,000  units  will  become  even  more 
difficult  to  reach. 

Elimination  of  the  60-percent  and  3- 
percent  reserve  accounting  methods  will 
tighten  the  sunount  of  funds  flowing  from 
savings  and  loan  institutions  to  home- 
builders.  That  means  the  production  rate 
over  each  of  the  next  9  years  for  privately 
owned  dwellings  financed  without  public 
assistance,  will  be  reduced  below  the  es- 
timates of  the  President's  Housing  Re- 
port. 

The  outcome  of  this  is  obvious.  As  pri- 
vate funding  becomes  more  scarce,  the 
difference  between  the  2.6  million  unit 
goal  and  the  actual  production  figure, 
will  increase.  Only  Government  will  be 
able  to  make  up  for  this  increase. 

Under  section  442,  then,  either  one  of 
two  things  must  happen,  the  Nation's 
housing  goals  will  have  to  be  cut  back 
drastically — and  this  will  hit  hardest  at 
low-  and  moderate-income  families — or 
else,  the  Federal  Government  will  have 
to  step  in  with  additional  housing  project 
funds. 

The  former  alternative,  I  would  hope, 
would  be  imacceptable  to  the  Nation  at 
the  present  time.  The  latter  alternative 
is,  at  the  very  most,  the  better  of  two 
evils. 

Neither  alternative  then  is  really  ac- 
ceptable. But  we  are  confronted  with 
choosing  between  these  two  alternatives, 
if  we  adopt  section  442  of  this  bill. 

I  am  not  saying  that,  taken  in  and 
of  itself,  a  change  in  the  bad  debt  re- 
serve accounting  methods  of  savings  and 
loan  institutions  is  wrong.  But  I  simply 
do  not  see  any  way  around  the  dilemma 
that  we  will  face  if  we  do.  at  this  time. 
Institute  a  drastic  change  in  the  60- 
and  3-percent  methods.  The  housing 
goals  which  America  has  set  for  itself 
are,  in  my  opinion,  too  vital  to  the  in- 
terests of  this  Nation,  to  allow  them  to 
suffer  the  setback  that  would  inevitably 
come  as  the  result  of  section  442. 

This  leaves  one  final  defect  in  the  bill 
yet  to  be  discussed.  We  must  face  the 
unhappy  fact  that  funds  available  to 
public  universities  will  be  reduced  as  a 
result  of  this  bill. 

At  least  two  provisions  of  this  bill  will 
effectuate  such  a  decrease  in  university 
funding:  First,  the  denial  of  Federal 
income  tax  exemption  to  some  forms  of 
State  and  municipal  bond  issues;  and 
second,  the  section  of  the  bill  which  will 


place  a  tax  upon  the  appreciated  value 
of  charitable  gifts  of  property. 

I  realize  that  we  are  In  the  midst  of  a 
period  in  which  colleges  and  universities 
may  not  be  held  in  the  generally  high 
esteem  which  they  once  were.  I  realize 
also  that  the  welfare  of  American  uni- 
versities is  quite  a  distance  removed  from 
the  area  of  expertise  of  the  committee 
which  has  considered  the  tax  reform  bill. 

However,  when  one  considers  the  sup- 
port to  education  given  by  this  body  only 
last  week,  it  seems  unfortunate  that  one 
of  the  side  effects  of  the  tax  reform  biU 
will  be  to  weaken  the  financial  base  of 
oiu-  State-supported  university  and  col- 
lege systems. 

I  join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maryland,  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Texas,  In  their  criticism  of 
the  committee's  attitude  toward  private 
imlverslty  funding.  I  would  like  to  repeat 
the  warning  that  Mr.  Morton  and  Mr. 
Bush  issued  in  their  supplementary  views 
to  the  committee's  report: 


As  we  reduce  charitable  contributions,  we 
again  force  the  recipients  to  turn  to  Wash- 
ington to  get  the  Federal  Government  to 
solve  our  problems  In  education,  health,  and 
charity. 

The  limitations  on  gifts  of  books,  papers, 
and  art  at  appreciated  value  will  hurt  our 
libraries,  universities,  and  art  galleries.  Peo- 
ple won't  give  as  much  with  the  removal  of 
the  full  Incentive. 

And  so,  once  again,  through  charging  valid 
Incentives  to  charitable  giving,  we  are  mov- 
ing toward  reliance  on  Washington. 


I  agree  with  these  views  as  expressed 
by  Mr.  Bush  and  Mr.  Morton. 

Although  section  101  of  the  bill  ex- 
cludes private  universities  from  the  7%- 
percent  tax  placed  on  investments  of 
private  foundations,  other  provisions 
will  damage  private  universities.  The 
one  that  will  partlcvUarly  hurt  is  sec- 
tion 201.  This  provides,  among  other 
things,  that  taxpayers  making  contri- 
butions of  appreciated  property  must 
either  reduce  their  charitable  contribu- 
tion deduction  to  the  cost  basis  of  the 
property,  or  else  pay  a  tax  on  the  ap- 
preciated value  of  the  property. 

This  provision  applies  to  gifts  of 
tangible  personal  property,  no  matter 
who  the  recipient  is. 

Many  universities  presently  obtain  be- 
tween 40  and  80  percent  of  their  income 
from  gifts  of  appreciated  property.  The 
effect  of  section  201  upon  taxpayers 
making  charitable  contributions  of  ap- 
preciated property,  will  be  to  seriously 
reduce  this  income  base. 

An  additional  result,  as  Mr.  Morton 
and  Mr.  Bush  pointed  out.  will  be  fewer 
gifts  of  books  and  art  works. 

In  addition,  while  section  201(a)  raises 
the  charitable  contribution  deduction 
ceUing  to  50  percent,  it  stipulates  that 
contributions  of  appreciated  property 
will  be  subject  to  a  30-percent  deduction 
limitation. 

The  people  who  vrtll  be  hurt  by  sec- 
tion 201  are  the  ones  who  normally  give 
a  great  deal  to  charity.  It  is  extremely 
imfalr  for  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  consider  such  people  as  tax 
evaders,  making  charitable  contributions 
only  to  get  the  benefit  of  tax  loopholes. 
Section  201  strikes,  and  strikes  hard, 
at  both  public  and  private  institutions 


of  higher  learning.  I  simply  cannot  ap- 
prove of  this  provision. 

I  will  support  H.R.  13270.  I  wish  that 
the  three  provisions  I  have  just  discussed 
had  been  left  out.  But  as  serious  as  these 
defects  may  be,  I  beUeve  that  they  are 
outweighed  in  the  long  run  by  the  many 
reforms  that  wiU  be  established  by  this 

bill. 

My  only  criticisms  of  the  bill,  besides 
the  three  objecUons  I  have  just  raised, 
are  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough  in 
the  area  of  tax  reform,  and  that  it 
should  have  been  originally  presented  to 
us  a  long  time  ago. 

But  it  Is  a  beginning,  and  if  it  does 
not  go  nearly  far  enough,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  some  Members  such  as  Mr.  Vanik, 
let  me  remind  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio  of  what  an  old  friend  of  ours 
said  a  long  time  ago.  quoting  Confucius: 
"A  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  begins 
with  a  single  step." 

Mr.  HAIiPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
power  to  tax  and  the  fairness  of  that 
tax  is  siirely  one  of  Congress'  most  po- 
tent weapons.  This  power  must  be  han- 
dled judiciously  and  responsibly,  for  we 
in  Congress  represent  the  will  of  those 
who  must  carry  the  burden  of  revenue 
collection:  the  taxpaying  American  pub- 
lic. 

Today,  for  the  third  time  since  this  Na- 
tion adopted  the  Federal  income  tax  in 
1913,  we  are  attempting  to  revise  and 
adjust  any  malfunctioning  parts  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  That  we  at  long 
last  have  this  opportunity  to  plug  many 
of  the  loopholes  and  inequities  of  the 
existing  tax  system  is  indlcaUve  of  Con- 
gress' sensitivity  to  the  demands  of  the 
taxpayers. 

I  like  to  think  of  this  tax  bUl  before  us 
today  as  only  a  first  step  in  truly  mak- 
ing our  democratic  form  of  taxation  the 
progressive  structure  it  was  intended  to 
be.  Broader,  more  comprehensive  re- 
forms must  emanate  from  today's  bill. 
And,  let  me  emphasize  as  I  have  done 
time  and  time  again,  that  genuine  tax 
reform  for  the  average  working  family 
can  only  have  meaning  if  it  is  tied  to  a 
real  llberaUzatlon  of  the  deduction  and 
exemption  provisions,  bringing  them  into 
line  with  the  reallUes  of  our  economy. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  himself, 
the  able  and  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has 
made  clear  that: 

Every  10  years  every  tax  situation  needs 
to  be  reviewed.  ...  we  should  start  from 
scratch.  We  should  start  as  U  there  were  no 
income  tax  and  decide  how  we  would  want 
it.  That  should  be  the  ultimate  goal  of  what 
we  try  to  do. 


Does  the  tax  package  before  us  really 
reach  out  toward  this  goal  of  thorough 
review?  And,  despite  all  the  commend- 
able first  steps  toward  checking  the 
privileged  tax  sanctuaries  of  the  rich 
and  the  profiteers,  how  much  does  this 
bill  really  extract  from  these  Ux 
dodgers? 

The  UX  bill  is  welcome  evidence  that 
Government  is  receptive  to  the  over- 
whelming public  mandate  for  reform. 
But  after  all  these  years  of  abuse,  is  not 
it  time  that  the  average  American, 
forced  to  shoulder  an  unfairly  large 
share  of  the  tax  burden,  be  given  just 
consideration? 
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What  is  needed  Inow  is  a  complete  re- 
evaluation  of  how  we  set  tax  standards 
on  the  average  working  taxpayer.  For 
instance,  families  with  modest  incomes 
spend  almost  all  of  their  earnings  on 
food,  clothing  an|d  life's  necessities — 
which  are  all  tax0d.  Such  taxes  take  5 
percent  of  the  earnings  of  modest  family 
incomes,  yet  only  2  percent  for  families 
earning  over  $15,000  annually. 

Similarly,  social  security  taxes  are 
also  regressive.  A  third  of  all  families 
with  two  or  more  qhildren  pay  more  so- 
cial security  taxes  than  they  do  Federal 
income  taxes,  according  to  the  Tax 
Foundation.  I 

A  family  taxpayer  earning  at  least 
$7,800  annually  pa^s  4.8  percent  of  his 
income  to  social  sacurity  taxes,  while  a 
taxpayer  earning  over  $15,000  yearly 
only  pays  2.5  percent. 

Property  taxes  alio  bite  deeply  into  the 
average  family  buditet,  ultimately  affect- 
ing a  taxpayers  abjity  to  cope  with  Fed- 
eral income  taxes.  (Homeowners  earning 
at  least  $7,000  yearly  pay  an  average  8 
percent  oX-  their  Income  for  property 
taxes,  white  those  earning  $25,000  only 
pay  about  3  percent, 

The  plight  of  th«  average  taxpayer  is 
further  dramatized  by  recent  studies  in 
New  York  City  whic^  indicate  that  many 
of  my  constituents  fare  fighting  a  stand- 
off battle  against  ;he  effects  of  rising 
taxes  and  rising  pr  ces  on  their  income. 
Federal  and  State  levies  combined  with 
social  security  taxi!s  drained  away  at 
least  a  quarter  of  salary  increases  in  the 
last  3  years— and  w^en  the  impact  of  in- 
flation is  included,  many  wage  increases 
were  either  halved  or  wiped  out  com- 
pletely. 

Clearly  then.  Con  jress  must  be  cogni- 
zant of  these  preser  t  day  economic  and 
tax  realities  if  tax  -eform  is  to  include 
the  "forgotten  man  '—the  average  tax- 
payer. 

UntU  and  unless  the  inadequacies  of 
our  tax  structure  a:e  overhauled.  Con- 
gress will  be  viewed  as  irresponsible  and 
msensiUve  to  the  fiscal  straitjacket 
that  is  playing  havoc  with  the  lives  of 
American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ccmmend  this  bill  and 
compliment  the  committee  on  its  pains- 
taking work  in  bringing  forth  legislation 
in  a  most  complex  field  which,  even  in  its 
limitation  fonn  is  i  long  step  toward 
meaningful  tax  reform,  i  trust  the  bill 
will  pass  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  the  tax 
reform  bill  is  before  us  on  a  "take  it  or 
leave  if  basis.  While  I  supported  an  ef- 
fort to  permit  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  to  the  bill,  no  amendment  is  pos- 
sible. Consequently,  il  contains  some  fea- 
tures which  I  would  \  ote  to  change  if  we 
had  the  opportunity  For  example,  the 
extension  of  the  suitax  until  June  30 
1970.  seems  to  me  ai  unnecessary  and 
unwise  extension  of  a  device  that  has 
sigmflcantly  failed  to  halt  inflation  while 
imposing  a  continued  burden  on  the  tax- 
payer. 

Some  of  the  tax  reform  features  may 
impose  new  difflcultiis  for  certain  seg- 
ments of  our  econoniy.  In  particular  I 
*^^^  ^^^^^^  to  see  iin  increase  in  the 
$600  exemption  to  a  more  reasonable  flg 
ure  such  as  $1,000  or 
be  meaningful  relief 
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$1,200.  This  would 
that  the  average 


taxpayer  could  understand  without  con- 
sulting his  lawyer  or  accountant. 

Nonetheless,  this  bill  represents  a  sig- 
nificant step  in  the  right  direction  of  tax 
reform  in  so  many  areas  and  In  particu- 
lar Its  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
those  who  benefit  most  from  our  society 
should  not  be  the  ones  who  pay  the  least 
In  taxes.  Therefore,  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  <  Mr. 
Mills)  for  the  amount  of  time  and  ef- 
fort that  has  gone  into  developing  this 
tax  reform  legislation.  While  I  am  not  in 
agreement  with  all  of  the  provisions  pro- 
posed by  the  committee,  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  chairman  and  the  commit- 
tee on  one  particular  provision  which 
was  of  considerable  concern  to  me  and 
to  my  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search, and  Development. 

As  the  gentleman  will  recall,  I  wrote 
to  the  chairman  and  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  July  15  ex- 
pressing my  concern  regarding  certain 
tentative  decisions  announced  by  the 
committee.  These  decisions  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  prohibiting  tax  exempt 
scientific  and  technical  organizations 
from  communicating  with  the  Congress 
or  any  other  governmental  body  at  a 
time  when  we  need  the  most  knowledge- 
able and  up-to-date  .science  information 
we  can  get. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  see  that  the 
committee  in  section  509  of  the  bill  has 
defined  a  private  foundation  to  exclude 
those  organizations  which  normally  re- 
ceive one-third  of  their  support  in  each 
taxable  year  from  gifts,  grants,  contri- 
butions, or  membership  fees  and  which 
normally  do  not  receive  more  than  one- 
third  of  their  support  from  gross  invest- 
ment income.  Section  509(a)  1 3)  would 
also  include  a  federation  of  these  orga- 
nizations. 

I  made  a  brief  survey  of  some  of  these 
scientific  and  technical  organizations, 
the  other  day,  and  from  what  I  can  un- 
derstand, they  generally  would  fall  with- 
in these  classifications.  The  situation, 
therefore,  in  respect  to  offering  advice  to 
Congress,  would  remain  the  same  as  it 
has  in  the  past,  and  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

July  15.  1969. 
Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
House  of  Representatives,   Washinatcm 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   I  appreciate  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  In  announcing  its  tentative  decisions 
on  tax  reform  and  Inviting  comment.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  an  entirely  responsive  and  re- 
sponsible  method    of    preparing    legislation, 
and  I  commend  the  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  one  provision 
which  is  of  great  concern  to  me,  and  which 
I  believe  affects  our  entire  research  and  de- 
velopment effort.  This  concerns  paragraphs 
6(a)  on  page  4  of  the  report  which  states 
that  private  foundations  may  not  "directly 
or  indirectly  engage  in  any  activities  in- 
tended ...  to  influence  the  decision  of  any 
governmental  body  (whether  or  not  such 
activity  is  substantial)." 

This  is  considerably  stronger  than  the 
present  language  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  and  it  would  prohibit  scientific  and 
technical  societies  from  communicating  not 
only    with    Congress,    but    also   the   various 


government  agencies,  and  presumably  even 
Including  local  government  bodies.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  Branch  are  dealing 
with  Increasingly  complex  scientific  and  tech- 
nical issues  these  days,  and  In  order  to 
legislate  properly  we  must  have  the  latest 
and  most  up  to  date  science  Information.  To 
inadvertently  cut  off  a  source  of  this  Infor- 
mation would  be.  I  believe,  most  unfortu- 
nate. 

When  the  SuTicommlttee  on  Science,  Re- 
search and  Development  was  formed  in  1963, 
one  of  the  first  things  we  did  was  to  con- 
duct a  study  to  determine  how  Congress 
could  get  the  best  scientific  and  technical  In- 
formation necessary  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  many  research  and  development  pro- 
grams. Our  Inquiry  sought  to  determine  the 
type  of  scientific  and  technical  information 
required  by  Congress,  and  also  where  this 
information  could  be  obtained. 

One  obvloios  source  was  the  various  scien- 
tific and  technical  societies,  and  we  con- 
ducted interviews  with  a  number  of  these 
organizations.  When  talking  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  one  of  these  societies,  they 
mentioned  their  reluctance  to  take  an  active 
role  because  of  their  tax  exempt  status  under 
section  501(c)  (3) .  Subsequently,  we  went  in- 
to this  issue  in  some  depth,  and  concluded 
that  tax  exempt  organizations  could  take  a 
more  active  role  in  formulating  science 
policy. 

As  you  are  aware,  section  501(c)(3)  pro- 
vides that  "no  substantial  part"  of  the  activi- 
ties of  these  organizations  may  be  devoted  to 
"carrying  on  propaganda  or  otherwise  at- 
tempting to  influence  legislation."  The  prob- 
lem was  that  these  organizations,  because  of 
their  coveted  tax  position,  were  taking  an 
extreme  position  and  reading  "no  substantial 
part"  to  be,  in  effect,  "no  part". 

It  was  our  position  that  this  was  neither 
necessary  from  the  tax  standp>oint,  nor  de- 
sirable from  a  national  point  of  view.  Since 
1963  we  have  urged  the  organizations  to  take 
a  more  active  role,  and  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  improvement.  We  have  explained 
the  guidelines  to  these  organizations,  and 
have  told  them  that  If  they  do  have  any 
questions  concerning  their  participation  to 
contact  the  Exempt  Organization  Branch  of 
the  IRS  in  Washington. 

I  believe  the  situation  which  has  developed 
over  the  years  is  a  healthy  one,  and  I  would 
recommend  that  the  current  language  In  the 
Act  be  retained. 

However,  to  provide  additional  guidance  on 
what  is  permitted  and  what  is  not.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Committee  define  more  pre- 
cisely in  the  report  what  it  means  by  "sub- 
stantial". In  the  case  of  Seasongood  v.  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  |227  P2d  907 
(1955)1,  the  Court  found  that  when  an  or- 
ganization devoted  less  than  5  percent  of  its 
time  and  effort  to  political  activities,  that 
this  did  not  constitute  a  "substantial  part" 
of  its  activities.  On  the  other  band.  In  deny- 
ing section  501  (c)(3)  status  to  the  Sierra 
Club  in  1966,  the  IRS  found  that  the  Sierra 
Club  engaged  in  political  activities  in  almost 
every  month  covered  by  the  ruling,  including 
the  placing  of  full-page  newspaper  advertise- 
ments and  the  employment  of  a  professional 
legislative  representative  in  Washington.  I 
think  it  would  be  helpful  If  the  Committee 
would  give  these  organizations  some  guidance 
as  to  the  dividing  line  between  the  permitted 
and  the  unpermitted,  preferably  in  percent- 
age terms  of  effort,  money,  time,  manpower, 
or  a  similar  quantitative  measurement. 

I  also  would  like  to  stress  that  I  ijelieve 
it  is  a  mistake  to  extend  this  provision  from 
legislative  bodies  to  "any  governmental 
body".  These  organizations  frequently  are 
called  upon  by  the  agencies  to  evaluate 
programs  in  certain  disciplines  such  as 
chemistry  or  physics  because  they  have 
the  expertise  within  their  organizations,  and 
they  perform  a  valuable  function  for  the 
agencies  in  this  regard.  In  addition,  the  local 
chapters  of  these  organizations  can  perform 


a  valuable  function  at  the  local  government 
level.  Air  and  water  pollution  are  proolems 
to  many  localities,  and  these  local  chapters 
have  members  with  the  experience  and 
knowledge  to  help  local  officials  solve  some 
of  the«e  problems  which  they  otherwise 
would  be  unable  to  afford. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
comment  upon  a  provision  which  may  caiise 
some  confusion  and  perhaps  Inequities. 
Paragraph  (9)  on  page  5  defines  a  private 
foundation  as  any  organization  exempt  un- 
der section  501(c)(3)  except  "(d)  an  orga- 
nization which  normally  receives  a  substan- 
tial part  of  its  support  from  a  governmental 
unit  or  from  contributions  from  the  general 
public." 

Besides  the  Inherent  difficulties  In  defining 
what  is  "substantial",  this  provision  could 
provide  certain  inequities  as  It  applies  to 
scientific  and  technical  organizations  which. 
In  their  wganlzation  and  purpose,  should  be 
treated  the  same.  In  particular,  there  are 
certain  organizations  now  exempt  under  sec- 
tion 501(c)  (3)  which  receive  funds  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  operate  the 
Foundation's  discipline  oriented  science  in- 
formation systems  and  participate  In  the 
up-dating  of  the  National  Register  of  Sci- 
entific and  Technical  Personnel.  These  funds 
can  average  between  $1  and  $2  million  per 
year,  and  probably  these  organizations  also 
receive  funds  from  other  government  agen- 
cies. The  question  then  arises,  would  these 
funds  be  considered  "substantial"  thereby 
removing  them  from  the  limitation  on  po- 
litical activities?  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  real  reason  why  these  organizations 
which  do  frequent  business  with  the  govern- 
ment should  be  treated  differently  in  respect 
to  communicating  with  Congress  than  other 
organizations  which  do  only  periodic 
business. 

Similarly,  although  I  understand  it  Is  not 
the  Intention  of  the  Committee  to  exempt 
Sierra  Club  type  activities  from  the  limita- 
tion. It  could  be  argued  that  since  such  an 
organization  receives  contributions  from  the 
general  public,  that  this  type  of  organization 
could  qualify  under  section  501(c)  (3)  If  the 
contributions  were  substantial  because  it 
would  then  not  be  subject  to  the  limitation 
on  political  activities.  Again.  I  think  this 
point  should  be  clarified  in  the  Committee 
report. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend 
the  Committee  for  the  responsible  way  It 
has  gone  about  its  business,  and  would  ap- 
preciate your  conslderatlMi  of  my  sugges- 
tions. If  I  can  be  of  any  help,  particularly 
In  regard  to  some  of  the  points  I  have  raised, 
or  If  you  need  any  additional  information, 
please  let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yovirs, 

Emilio  Q.  Daddario. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search and  Development. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  briefly  but  somewhat  sharply 
comment  on  the  bill  pending  before  us. 

This  so-called  tax  reform  measure  has 
predictably  come  before  us  as  a  huge 
complex  package  which,  we  recognize, 
reflects  the  legislative  as  well  as  the  po- 
litical facts  of  life  There  are  balancing 
sections  with  enough  sweeteners  to  over- 
come the  uncoordinated  opposition  to 
those  provisions  which  are  not  appreci- 
ated by  particular  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

As  a  matter  of  principle  I  feel  that 
the  use  of  the  absolute  closed  rule  by  the 
Ways  said  Means  Committee  htis  become 
a  legislative  abuse.  However,  I  did  not 
support  the  challenge  yesterday  to  the 
closed  rule  since  it  would  have  been  a 
backward  step  in  processing  of  the  sur- 
tax extension.  My  major  concern  is  the 


decision  to  repeal  the  7-percent  corporate 
inveetment  tax  credit.  In  my  opinion  the 
tax  credit  is  a  very  practical  provision 
and  Is  not  a  "loophole."  I  predict  that 
within  2  years  the  investment  tax  credit 
will  be  restored.  I  trust  that  the  Congress 
and  Treasury  Department  ofBcials  will 
appreciate  Its  value  and  keep  it  as  a  per- 
manent item  rather  than  removing  and 
restoring  it  in  efforts  to  manipulate  the 
economy. 

I  feel  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the 
possible  complications  affecting  the  fu- 
ture sale  of  municipal  bonds.  Here  again 
this  tax  reform  may  have  to  be  corrected 
if  there  are  adverse  results  from  this 
section. 

May  I  also  remind  my  colleagues  that 
heaven  only  knows  what  the  other  body 
will  do  with  the  bill.  Our  dedicated  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
may  not  even  recognize  their  creation 
when  it  comes  back  for  a  conference. 

It  seems  to  me  we  could  strengthen 
the  President's  position  and  help  produce 
the  leadership  in  tax  reform  that  the 
Senate  has  not  shown.  If  we  were  work- 
ing on  this  bill  under  a  limited  open  rule 
four  or  five  of  the  major  provisions  would 
be  subject  to  debate  and  separate  vote. 
However,  since  the  bill  does  provide 
long  overdue  relief  for  many  taxpayers 
I  support  the  measure. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13270,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969. 

Adoption  of  this  bill  is  a  necessary 
"flrst  step"  toward  the  long-overdue  re- 
form of  our  unjust  Federal  income  tax 
laws.  The  bill  removes  many  loopholes 
and  inequities  which  have  caused  tre- 
mendous concern  among  our  average 
wage  earners,  who  have  been  shouldering 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden. 

By  adopting  this  bill,  we  will  be  tell- 
ing   the   thousands   of    taxpayers   who 
have  written  to  us  this  year,  that  we 
are  responding  to  their  pleas.  We  are 
telling  them  that  we  will  not  allow  the 
tax  laws  to  favor  certain  groups  of  peo- 
ple,   notably    higher    Income    brackets 
which  have  been  able  to  take  advantage 
of  various  tax  "shelters"  and  other  bene- 
flts.  No  longer  will  we  allow  the  com- 
plex provisions  of  the  tax  code  to  be  used 
to  avoid  payment  of  one's  equitable  share 
of  the  cost  of  our  National  Government. 
I  am  delighted  that  our  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  included  tax  relief 
provisions  in  the  bill  which  will  benefit 
virtually  every  taxpayer.  As  the  principal 
sponsor,  along  with  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Germain)  of  recent 
legislation  to  provide  tax  relief,   I  am 
particularly  pleased  with  the  committee's 
recommendations. 

The  committee  took  up  the  subject  of 
tax  relief  shortly  after  my  tax  relief 
legislation  was  introduced.  While  the 
form  of  relief  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee was  not  an  increase  in  the  tax- 
payer's exemption,  as  sought  in  my  bill, 
the  100  cosponsors  of  this  timely  legisla- 
tion are  entitled  to  feel  that  their  efforts 
helped  stir  the  committee's  interest  in 
tax  relief.  I  am  Informed  that  the  dra- 
matic impact  of  this  bill  had  a  strong  ef- 
fect on  the  committee's  subsequent  ac- 
tions and  was  an  important  factor  in  the 


decision  to  grant  tax  relief.  Until  then, 
the  discussion  was  limited  to  reform  sub- 
jects. 

Under  the  Tax  Reform  Act,  the  stand- 
ard deduction  is  increased  from  the 
present  10  percent  with  a  $1,000  limit  to 
13  percent  and  a  $1,400  limit  for  1970, 
with  further  increases  in  1971  and  1972. 
In  addition,  the  low-income  allowance 
feature  of  the  tax  legislative  passed  by 
the  House  earlier  this  year  has  been 
expanded  to  give  a  minimum  standard 
deduction  of  81,100  for  all  taxpayers. 

New  income  tax  rates  are  also  included 
in  the  bill.  In  combination  with  the  low- 
income  allowance  and  the  increase  in 
the  minimum  standard  deduction,  they 
will  provide  some  tax  relief  to  all  in- 
come levels  other  than  the  very  high- 
est 

This  tax  relief  will  be  most  welcome 
by  all  of  those  workers  struggling  to 
make  ends  meet  during  this  period  of 
escalating  costs.  To  a  large  degree,  the 
tax  reductions  will  offset  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  extension  of  the  income 
tax  surcharge,  which,  unfortunately,  is 
also  contained  in  this  legislation. 

In  supporting  this  Tax  Reform  Act 
overall,  I  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  I  continue  to  be  opposed  to  the  sur- 
tax. I  hope  and  expect  that  this  undesir- 
able feature  will  be  removed  from  the 
bill  by  the  other  body,  so  that  the  final 
version  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  that  is 
enacted  into  law  will  not  contain  a  surtax 
extension. 

I  am  also  concerned  with  some  tax 
reform  provisions  of  this  legislation,  but 
under  our  rules  the  bill  is  not  open  to 
amendment  on  the  House  floor.  Thus, 
we  must  vote  either  "yea"  or  "nay"  on 
the  total  package.  There  are  misgivings 
about  the  impact  of  certain  provisions 
among  various  groups  and  organizations 
affected  by  the  changes,  but  I  feel  that 
on  balance  the  bill's  ^ood  features  out- 
weigh the  bad. 

There  is  a  tremendous  need  for  clos- 
ing up  loopholes  which  have  been  abused 
by  a  few  segments  of  our  population.  The 
bill  makes  a  meaningful  effort  in  this 
direction,  and  its  adoption  should  go  a 
long  way  toward  restoring  the  faith  of 
millions  of  Americans  in  the  impartiality 
and  equity  of  their  tax  system. 

The  tax  relief  provisions  are  also  a 
vital  benefit  to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
Because  of  these  far-reaching  accom- 
plishments I  am  happy  to  support  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  and  urge  its 
adoption  by  my  colleagues. 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  13270,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969,  In  spite  of  my  feeling 
that  the  measure  before  us  Is  less  than 
perfect. 

In  my  judgment,  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  are  chiefly  Interested  In  seeing 
three  things  accomplished  with  regard  to 
the  tax  svstem— tax  equity,  tax  simplifi- 
cation, and  tax  relief.  The  bill  which  we 
are  considering  today  wotild  Implement 
some  long-needed  tax  reforms,  includ- 
ing the  imposition  of  a  minimum  tax  on 
'individuals,  some  modest  reductions  In 
depletion  allowances  for  oil  and  other 
minerals,  and  revision  of  the  rules  relat- 
ing to  farm  operations.  Some  tex  simpli- 
fication Is  provided  through  the  Increase 
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In  the  standard  deduction  percentage 
and  by  raising  jthe  minimum  standard 
deduction  allowed;  the  Income  averag- 
ing provision  h$s  also  been  simplified 
and  made  mo^e  generally  available. 
However,  the  Intjernal  Revenue  Code  has 
not  been  made  I  any  less  confusing  or 
complicated  in  'most  respects,  and  I 
would,  therefore:  consider  this  bill  defi- 
cient with  regarq  to  the  need  for  greater 
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tax  simplificatior 
It  is  certainly 


iconscionable  that,  un- 


der our  present  j  tax  code.  154  persons 
income  in  excess  of 
ixes  in  1966.  No  Ameri- 
can, no  matter  hciw  great  his  phUanthro- 
py,  should  compBetely  escape  taxation. 
The  minimum  t^x  which  would  be  im- 
posed by  this  measure  would  help  cor- 
rect that  abuse,  fend  I  am  pleased  that 
the  committee  ac^pted  that  provision. 

The  bill  which  we  have  under  con- 
sideration today  has  other  good  features. 
For  example,  th^  allowance  of  moving 
expense  deductioiis.  when  changing  jobs, 
for  househunting  trips,  for  temporary 
living  expenses  ptior  to  locaUng  a  new 
home,  a*nd  for  tht  expense  of  selling  an 

old  home — subject  to  a  ceiling  of  $2,500 

will  be  beneficial  tjo  many  middle-income 
taxpayers.  I  am  ^so  pleased  that  char- 
itable contributions  will  continue  to  be 
encouraged  undei  the  committee's  bill, 
in  spite  of  changes  in  some  of  the  regu- 
lations governing  them.  It  is  particularly 
gratifying  that  tlie  committee  was  re- 
sponsive to  the  n^eds  of  education  and 
that  the  niles  governing  gifts  of  appreci- 
ated property  to  educational  insUtutlons 
will  be  unchanged] 

Two  aspects  of  ihe  bill  we  have  before 
us  today  are,  howiver,  disturbing  to  me, 
and  I  would  like  t6  discuss  them  in  seme 
detail.  My  primary  concern  resides  in 
the  fact  that  this  bill  does  far  too  Uttle 
to  provide  relief  fbr  the  middle-income 
family.  While  the  increase  in  the  stand- 
ard deduction  wi^  help  some  middle- 
income  families,  itj  will  provide  little  re- 
lief for  the  taxpayer  with  a  mortgage  on 
his  home  and  children  in  college.  As  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  have  pointed  out  in 
recent  days,  that  tixpayer  already  item- 
izes his  deduction^  and  thus  achieves  a 
15-percent  deduction  under  the  present 
law.  The  measure  { before  us,  therefore 
provides  relief  onlj*  insofar  as  it  simpli- 
fies the  chore  of  fil|ing  out  the  tax  form. 
The  slight  lowertng  of  tax  rates  will 
provide  some  relief  for  the  middle-in- 
come taxpayer,  biit  this  still  does  not 
meet  the  problem  ot  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  cauglit  in  the  squeeze  be- 
tween inflation— new  at  a  rate  of  6  to  8 
percent   per   year- -and   rising   Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxes  which  in  many  in- 
stances support  pre  grams  which  do  not 
benefit  those  who  b<  ar  the  financial  bur- 
den for  them.  Midd  e-income  Americans 
wUl  have  to  wait  uitil  1972  for  the  full 
impact  of  the  rat^i  deduction   to   take 
effect.  In  the  mean  ime  they  must  con- 
tinue to  suffer  the  aided  burden  of  a  10- 
percent  surtax  in  1969,  and  perhaps  a  5- 
percent  surtax  through  half  of  1970  al- 
though I  have  opposed  extension  of"  the 
surtax. 

It  must,  therefo)*,  appear  to  most 
Americans  that  they  are  suffering  a  tax 
increase  in  1969— for  the  surtax  has  ef- 
fectively risen  by  2,5  percent  and  even 


symbolic  relief  is  2  years  away,  for  the 
first  reduction  in  tax  rates  will  not  take 
place  until  1971. 

For  example,  a  married  taxpayer  with 
two  children,  an  annual  income  of  $7,500. 
and  itemized  deductions  of  $750  would 
have  paid  taxes  of  $687  for  1967 — before 
imposition  of  the  tax  surcharge.  For 
1968.  when  the  effective  rate  of  the  sur- 
tax was  7.5  percent,  such  a  man  would 
have  paid  taxes  of  $738.  For  1969.  when 
the  surtax  will  be  10  percent,  he  will  owe 
his  Government  $756 — an  increase  of  $18 
over  last  year  and  $69  over  1967.  He  must 
wait  until  1972  for  his  taxes  to  drop  to 
$576. 

A  married  man  with  two  children,  with 
an  income  of  $15,000  per  year,  would  have 
paid  taxes  of  $2,062  in  1967— before  im- 
position of  the  tax  surcharge.  For  1968, 
when  the  effective  rate  of  the  surtax  was 
7.5  percent,  such  a  man  paid  $2,216  in 
taxes.  For  1969.  when  the  surtax  will  be 
10  percent,  he  will  owe  his  Government 
approximately  $2.268— an  increase  of  $52 
over  last  year  and  $206  over  1967  He 
must  wait  until  1972  for  his  taxes  to  drop 
to  $1,846 — a  decrease  of  only  $216  from 
his  1967  taxes,  and  one  which  comes  after 
2  years  when  his  taxes  were  more  than 
$200  higher  than  normal.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  "relief  provided  in  this  bill  is 
too  little,  too  late.  There  follows  a  table, 
taken  in  part  from  today's  New  York 
Times,  which  will  illustrate  this  point: 


'^«l?.mJ''P.''"'"l'°. '.'"*'"*<'  '"'P'rer  Willi  2  children  and 
assumes  ilemBed  deductions  o(  10  percent  of  income! 


Income  (all 
Irom  wages 
or  salaries) 


Tax  under 

present  law 

(1967) 


Present  tax 
plus  10  per- 
cent surtax 
(1969) 


Tax  under 

H.R.  13270 

(1972) 


C.OOO... 
$3.500... 
W.OOO... 
JS.OOO... 
17.500... 
$10.000.. 
$12,500.. 
$15,000.. 
$17,500.. 
$20,000.. 
$25,000.. 


0 

$70 

140 

290 

687 

1.114 

1,567 

2.062 

2.598 

3,160 

4.412 


0 

$77 

154 

319 

756 

1.22S 

1.724 

2.268 

2.858 

3.476 

4.853 


0 

0 

$65 

200 

576 

958 

1,347 

1,846 

2,393 

2.968 

4,170 


The  low-income  allowance  included  in 
this  bill,  which  will  remove  5.8  million 
taxpayers  from  the  tax  rolls,  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  present  tax  system; 
but  we  now  need  comparable  relief  for 
the  11.8  million  middle-income  taxpay- 
ers who  are  supposedly  being  helped  by 
the  increase  in  the  standard  deduction. 
A  first  step  would  be  discontinuation  of 
the  surtax  after  December  of  this  year, 
and  perhaps,  ultimately,  an  increase  in 
the  dependents'  exemption  and  a  fm-ther 
lowering  of  the  tax  rate. 

It  is  illusory  to  think  that  we  can  con- 
tain infiation  simply  by  continuation  of 
the  surtax,  without  reductions  in  spend- 
ing. The  fact  that  the  President  and  the 
majority  of  the  Congress  have  seen  fit, 
in  their  wisdom,  to  continue  the  surtax 
seems  to  me  to  give  added  impetus  to  the 
importance— which  I  have  long  empha- 
sized—of ending  the  war,  curbing  the 
military-industrial  complex,  and  re- 
ducing farm  subsidies.  It  would  seem 
far  better  to  achieve  spending  reductions 
of  several  bUlion  dollars  annually 
through  these  steps,  and  thus  make  addi- 
tional funds  avaUable  for  relief  to  the 
cities  and  necessary  programs  in  health, 


education.  Job  training,  and  housing, 
than  to  continue  interminably  a  tax 
which  merely  extends  the  present  inequi- 
ties of  the  tax  system. 

Middle-income  Americans  should  not 
have  to  wait  indefinitely  for  tax  relief, 
and  I  hope  the  other  body  will  take 
appropriate  steps  in  this  direction. 

My  other  concern  is  with  regard  to  the 
provisions  which  relate  to  the  activities 
of  foundations.  Although  those  provi- 
sions do.  as  the  committee  has  pointed 
out,  include  many  highly  desirable  steps 
to  regulate  self-dealing,  tax  dodging,  and 
other  abuses  by  foundations  and  their 
benefactors,  they  also  include  some  pro- 
visions which  would  discourage  socially 
beneficial  philanthropy  and  restrict  some 
foundation  activities  which  have  been 
of  great  value  to  the  innovative  thrust 
in  America. 

The  worst  of  these  is  the  provision 
which  severely  limits  foundation  sup- 
ported   voter    registration    activity.    It 
saves   only   organizations   operating   in 
five  or  more  States  which  are  supported 
by  five  or  more  funding  sources  no  one 
of  whom  gives  more  than  25  percent.  In 
practical  effect,  this  means  that  only  the 
voter  education  project  of  the  southern 
regional  council  and  the  league  of  women 
voters  are  saved.  While  it  would  be  wise 
to  discourage  foundations  from  support- 
ing voter  registration  drives   that  are 
clearly  directed  at  electing  or  unseating 
a    certain    individual,    the    prohibition 
which  we  are  considering  goes  too  far.  It 
makes  it  impossible  for  concerned  com- 
munity groups  who  wish  to  organize  a 
continuing  concerted  regular  nonparti- 
san registration  effort  to  obtain  founda- 
tion money  for  that  program.  Laudable 
as  the  goal  may  be  of  registering  hither- 
to disenfranchised  minority  citizens,  we 
have  now  said  that  can  only  be  done  if 
it  is  done  in  five  or  more  States  at  once. 
That  does  not  seem  to  me  to  make  very 
much  sense.  I  hope  the  other  body  will 
modify  this  provision  so  that  bona  fide 
nonpartisan  continuing  voter  registra- 
tion efforts  can  receive  foundation  as- 
sistance. 

There  are  other  problems  with  these 
new  foundation  regulations  as  well.  One 
example  is  the  total  prohibition  on  lob- 
bying activity  by  either  foundations  or 
foundation  grantees,  the  slightest  mis- 
step from  which  will  cause  prohibitive 
fines  to  be  levied  on  every  individual  who 
had  some  decisionmaking  role  in  making 
the  guilty  grant.  This  flat  ban  is  unnec- 
essary, and.  because  it  seems  also  to  pre- 
clude efforts  to  bring  to  the  public's 
attention  problems  needing  legislative 
action,  it  may  well  frighten  foundations 
away  from  supporting  and  disseminating 
the  results  of  wholly  legitimate  studies 
on  pressing  national  problems. 

Another  example  is  the  tax  on  founda- 
tions, which  only  serves  to  lower  the 
magnitude  of  private  charitable  activity 
at  a  time  when  government  is  not  doing 
nearly  enough  to  solve  America's  urgent 
domestic  problems.  The  rationale  that  no 
one  should  escape  tax  is  simply  inappli- 
cable here.  The  original  purpose  of  sanc- 
tioning foundations  was  to  encourage 
private  philanthropy.  All  that  the  T/2 
percent  does  Is  to  slow  the  price  of  pri- 
vate philanthropic  activity  by  7 '/a  per- 
cent. 
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Mr.  Chalrmsm,  I  hope  the  other  body 
will  take  notice  of  these  deficiencies  and 
will  take  steps  to  correct  them. 

Mr;  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  public  outcry  for  tax  reform 
has  finally  been  heard  loud  and  clear  here 
in  Congress  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  brought  forward  a  bill. 
H.R.  13270.  On  Wednesday,  August  6, 
with  this  bill  oefore  the  House.  I  voted 
against  ordering  the  previous  question. 
I  did  so  in  an  effort  to  allow  amendments 
to  make  changes  in  the  bill  that  would 
provide  further  relief  for  middle-income 
taxpayers,  the  wage  earners  who  are  be- 
ing hit  hardest  by  our  present  income 
tax  structure. 

H.R.  13270  deals  with  the  plight  of  the 
middle-Income  taxpayers  and  does  give 
them  tax  relief  by  increasing  the  stand- 
ard deduction  and  providing  a  reduction 
in  their  tax  rate  of  approximately  5  per- 
cent. However,  the  bill  fails  to  provide 
relief  through  increased  dependents'  al- 
lowance— an  approach  that  many  of  us 
have  been  advocating,  and  will  continue 
to  work  for. 

Our  efforts  to  permit  amendments  to 
the  bill  now  before  us  failed,  and  we  are 
now  faced,  on  a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis, 
with  a  complex  368-page  bill  which  has 
been  available  for  :  tudy  only  2  days. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  have  been 
working  for  several  months  for  a  13-point 
tax  reform  package.  Some  of  the  much 
needed  reforms  in  the  package  were  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  13270  and  I  am  certainly 
happy  to  see  them.  Major  provisions  of 
the  bill  close  loopholes  used  by  many 
wealthy  industrialists  to  escape  payment 
of  income  tax.  They  include: 

Phasing  out  of  the  unlimited  chari- 
table deduction  over  a  5-year  F>eriod; 

Repeal  of  the  7-percent  investment 
credit: 

Federal  payment  of  between  30  and  40 
percent  of  the  interest  yield  on  State  and 
municipal  bonds  which  are  issued  as 
taxable  obligations;  and 

Elimination  over  a  7 -year  period  of 
multiple  surtax  exemptions  for  related 
corporations. 

There  are  other  much  needed  reforms 
in  this  bill  which,  imfortimatcly.  have 
been  somewhat  watered  down. 

The  hobby  farm  losses  provision  bars 
hobby  farm  losses  altogether.  I  am  glad 
to  see  this  but.  unfortunately,  the  bill 
only  raises  a  presumption  that  losses  are 
for  a  nonbusiness  or  hobby  farm  when 
these  losses  have  exceeded  $25,000  for  3 
out  of  5  consecutive  years.  It  had  been 
proposed  that  farm  losses  to  be  offset 
against  nonfarm  income  be  limited  to 
$15,000  in  any  one  taxable  year.  This 
proposal  seems  to  me  to  be  a  more  effec- 
tive way  to  control  the  ubuse. 

The  oil  depletion  allowance  was  only 
reduced  to  20  percent.  I  have  repeatedly 
heard  it  argued  that  exploration  and 
discovery  of  oil  will  be  hampered  if  the 
oil  depletion  allowance  is  cut.  It  Is  ar- 
gued that  the  more  adventuresome  oper- 
ators will  be  deterred  from  discovering 
new  deposits.  What  those  making  this 
argument  fail  to  realize  is  that  the  oil 
depletion  allowEince  is  limited  to  50  per- 
cent of  net  profits  and  it  is  precisely 
these  high-risk  drillers  who  so  often  have 
low  net  profits.  I  see  no  threat  to  our 


Nation's  oil  production  in  the  long  over- 
due reduction  In  this  tax  windfall,  and 
I  am  sure  the  American  taxpayer  will 
have  more  confidence  In  his  tax  system 
if  we  can  show  with  this,  and  the  other 
changes  I  have  mentioned  that  the  bur- 
den of  the  Federal  income  tax  is  being 
distributed  more  fairly  upon  those  best 
able  to  pay. 

While  the  bill  eliminated  accelerated 
real  estate  depreciation  for  commercial 
properties,  the  committee  wanted  to 
continue  incentives  for  investment  in 
much-needed  low-cost  apartments  and 
rehabilitation  of  older  properties.  Un- 
fortunately, no  way  was  found  to  sepa- 
rate the  bonus  to  speculators  building 
luxury  apartments  from  this  provision. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  bill  does  not 
include  any  of  the  following  reforms 
which  we  had  proposed : 

Elimination  of  the  stock  option  tax 
preference ; 

Elimination  of  the  $100  stock  dividend 
exemption ; 

Removal  of  the  tax  exemption  on  mu- 
nicipal industrial  development  bonds; 

Establishment  of  similar  rates  for  gift 
and  estate  taxes; 

Elimination  of  payment  of  estate  taxes 
by  redemption  of  Government  bonds  at 
face  value;  and 

Raising  the  personal  Income  tax  ex- 
emption. 

However,  the  bill  is  a  start.  It  cannot 
be  changed  here  now,  so  I  will  vote  for 
it.  I  do  so  with  the  hope  that  the  other 
body  will  be  able  to  include  some  of  the 
needed  reforms  which  are  not  now  in  the 
bill,  and  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  continue  to  consider  the  ad- 
ditional reforms  that  I  have  been  urging. 
Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  with 
any  measure  as  broad,  and  as  technical- 
ly complex,  as  this  one — the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969 — it  is  inevitable  Chat 
each  one  of  us  finds  some  item  or  items 
contained  therein  to  which  we  object, 
or  to  which  we  have  reservations,  or 
which,  if  the  parliamentary  situation 
permitted,  we  would  specifically  oppose 
by  way  of  excising  or  corrective  amend- 
ment. 

On  balance,  however.  I  find  this  a  much 
better  vehicle  for  true  tax  reform  than 
I  had  anticipated— and  I  intend  to  vote 
for  it. 

Nevertheless,  some  general  obsei-va- 
tions  would  not  be  out  of  order. 

I  do  deplore  the  fact  that  the  issue  of 
tax  reform  became  entangled  earlier  this 
year  with  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  surtax  should  be  extended  and.  If 
so.  for  how  long.  I  see  no  direct  relation- 
ship between  the  two  matters — ^much  less 
the  "chicken  or  egg"  debate  over  which 
matter  ought  to  receive  swrtion  first. 

Instead.  I  aline  myself  with  those  who 
have  said  that  we  clearly  need  both  tax 
reform  and  an  extension  of  the  surtax. 
We  have  needed  tax  reform  for  a  long, 
long  time;  so  long,  indeed,  that  I  have 
despaired  of  the  day  when  we  would  see 
a  bill  such  as  this  before  us.  Accord- 
ingly, in  previous  Congresses  I  have  spon- 
sored legislation  to  create  a  tax-reform 
conunission  to  do  the  groundwork  nec- 
essary to  achieve  some  sort  of  national 
consensus  about  the  shape  of  tax  reform 
because  I  saw  this  as  the  only  way  to 


overcome  the  natural  indisposition  of 
Congress  to  tackle  a  job  as  big  and  as 
complicated  as  this. 

Though  we  have  heard  and  read  much 
in  recent  months  about  Congress  lack- 
ing the  courage  necessary  in  stand- 
ing up  to  the  pressures  of  the  vested  or 
special  Interests:  that  Is,  to  produce 
what  many  have  been  calling  meaning- 
ful tax  reform.  I  personally  doubt.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  our  previous  inanition  can 
be  explained  away  in  any  such  fashion, 
and  suggest  that  it  can  better  be  under- 
stood in  terms  of  simple  lethargy  to- 
ward what  everyone  appreciates  as  an 
uncommonly  difficult  chore. 

At  the  same  time,  all  who  appreciate 
the  difficult  nature  of  this  effort  ought 
to  also  fully  understand  its  technical 
complexities,  and  therefore  the  care  and 
caution  with  which  it  ought  to  be  ap- 
proached. 

Unfortunately— as       matters       have 
worked  out  here  this  year— much  of  that 
need  for  care  and  caution  have  been 
swept  away  in  the  fervor  for  tax  reform, 
and  almost  any  kind  of  tax  reform,  that 
has  seemingly  gripped  this  bod>'  if  not 
the  Nation,  as  well.  As  one  who  has  voted 
for  this  year's  extension  of  the  surtax — 
because  I  saw  that  as  a  necessary-  step  to 
take  in  our  continuing  effort  to  bring  in- 
flation vmder  control — I  can  well  under- 
stand the  urgency  with  which  the  Ways 
and   Means   Committee  has   sought   to 
bring  us  a  tax  reform  bill  in  order  to  pry 
that  matter  out  of  the  other  body.  Per- 
haps there  was  really  no  other  way  in 
which  all  this  could  have  been  brought 
about    except    through    following    the 
scenario  we  have — one  will  never  know. 
And,  as  1 1.  ive  suggested.  I  am  not  al- 
together unhappy  with  the  way  matters 
have  worked  out.  But  I  wish  to  stress,  as 
strongly  as  I  can,  my  hope,  now  that  the 
surtax  has  been  extended  for  at  least 
that  6-month  grace  period,  that  all  of 
us  who  want  to  do  our  part  in  bringing 
sound  and  lasting  tax  reform  to  the  re- 
markably patient  taxpayers  of  this  Na- 
tion can  now  relax  a  bit.  In  other  words, 
I  hope  that  the  other  body,  in  manner 
befitting  the  serious  and.  in  many  ways, 
uncertain  nature  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish,  will  now  take  the  time 
needed  to  review  all  of  the  countless  de- 
cisions encompassed  in  this  one.  sweep- 
ing package,  permit  public  hearings  as 
to  the  probable  effect  thereof  and.  with 
the   administration's   help   and   advice, 
perfect  the  work  of  our  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  upon  which  we  are  about  to 
put  our  stamp  of  tentative  approval. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
wish  these  words  to  be  considered  as 
being  critical  of  that  committee.  For.  in- 
stead, my  regard  for  that  committee  and 
its  hard-working  members  has  never 
been  higher  than  it  is  today.  I  believe 
they  would  have  wished  for  more  time, 
and  would  have  taken  more  time  under 
other  circumstances,  and  have  therefore 
done  the  best  they  could  under  unusually 
trying  conditions. 

And.  as  I  have  said,  when  viewed  in 
the  broader  perspective  I  find  their  work 
exceedingly  good.  Not  all  tax  loopholes 
have,  of  course,  been  plugged,  but  many 
of  the  more-celebrated  ones  have,  and 
certainly  the  protection  heretofore  af- 
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forded  by  what  Chairman  Mills  has  been 
calling  tax-sh«lters  has,  nearly  every- 
where, been  reduced.  As  one  who  has 
previously  spoasored  legislation  in  this 
connection,  I  heartily  endorse  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations  for  changes 
in  the  treatment  of  the  oU  and  gas  de- 
pletion allowance  procedure,  and  the 
decrease  in  the  depletion  rate  from  27 "i 
percent  to  20  percent;  similarly,  as  a 
sponsor  of  legislation  in  another  area  of 
concern.  I  endcjrse  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations jfor  limiting  farm  losses 
insofar  as  the  deductibility  by  persons 
with  substantial  nonfarm  income — 
hobby  fanners — is  concerned. 

On  the  positive  side,  as  one  who  has 
submitted  bills  tb  liberalize  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  movink  expenses  incurred  by 
employees  in  this  increasingly  mobile 
economy  of  our^  I  endorse  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations  in  this  respect, 
and  I  am  especially  pleased  and  happy 
to  see  that  th^  principle  I  have  long 
espoused  in  grafting  head-of-household 
tax  treatment  toi  single  persons  over  35 — 
my  bill  suggested  over  30  years  of  age — 
has  been  adopted  by  the  committee. 

As  QTose  of  u*  not  on  the  committee 
watched   this  Mil   taking  shape,   week 
after  week,  we  viere  naturally  curious  as 
eommittee  decision  con- 
iispose  of  the  additional 
revenues  that  pitigged  loopholes  and  re- 
duced tax  shelters  would  bring  into  the 
Treasury.  Though  a  case  could  have  been 
made  for  applyiig  a  substantial  portion 
thereof   against  ]  our   continuing   heavy 
load  of  national! indebtedness,  the  com- 
mittee has  decided  that  it  is  possible  to 
apply  that  gain  tn  revenue  to  tax  relief 
and  tax  reduction,  with  particular  em- 
phasis being  giv^n  to  the  lower-income 
and  middle-incoine  tax  brackets.  I  sup- 
port this  decisiob.  As  Chairman  Mills 
told  us  on  yesterday,  by  1979  when  all 
the  changes  made  by  this  bill  have  be- 
come fully  effective,  the  revenue  gain 
under  it  will  be  $i.9  billion— a  year— and 
the  revenue  loss!  by  virtue  of  the  tax 
relief  and  tax  reduction  features,  $9.3 
billion,  and  I  am  Iconfldent,  as  is  he,  that 
the  continued  growth  of  our  economy 
over  the  interveilng  years  will  permit 
us  to  easily  absoHj  this  $2.4  billion  dif- 
ference 

^  ^^^t  ^-  w^^  the  passage  of  this 
'  last  for  tax  relief  to 

— ^    middle-income    tax 
brackets  who  hav4  especially  been  caught 
In  a  painful  sque^e  between  ever  higher 
'  ses  on  the  one  hand, 
latlon  on  the  other. 

If  that  tax  relief  is  not  as  substantial 
as  many  of  us  m^ght  wish,  it  is,  never- 
theless, the  best  H  believe  we  can  do  un- 
der the  circumstances.  And  if.  simply  be- 
cause there  are  ko  relatively  many  of 
them,  the  middlelincome  taxpayers  will 
continue  to  shoulder  by  far  the  largest 
share  of  the  overall  Federal  tax  burden, 
once  this  bill  becimes  law  at  least  they 
can  do  so  with  toe  certain  knowledge 
that,  by  virtue  o^  its  other  provisions, 
the  higher  bracket  taxpayers  will  now  be 
paying  a  far  fairei  •  share  of  that  burden 
with  them. 

In  this  connection — though  from  a  dif- 
ferent angle— I  understand  that  tomor- 
row night  Presidebt  Nixon  may  be  sug- 
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gestlng  to  Congress  and  the  Nation  a 
tax-sharing  plan,  on  a  no-strlngs  basis, 
whereby  some  portion  of  the  moneys  col- 
lected by  the  efficient  Federal  tax  system 
will.  In  future  years,  be  passed  back  to 
our  financially  strapped  State,  city,  town, 
and  county  governments.  I  look  forward 
to  the  details  of  this  proposal  and,  al- 
though I  expect  it  will  have  a  tough  row 
to  hoe  in  Congress,  I  hope  for  its  even- 
tual enactment  as,  otherwise,  the  need  of 
State  and  local  governments  being  what 
they  are,  the  Federal  tax  relief  and  re- 
duction offered  by  this  bill  will  be  un- 
happily short  lived  as  government  at  such 
levels  moves  to  gobble  up  what  Uncle 
Sam  is  voluntarily  relinquishing. 

Briefly,  now,  on  other  features  in  the 
bUl,  I  endorse  and  welcome  the  commit- 
tee decision  to  give  railroad  management 
a  7-year  depreciation  allowance  on  pur- 
chase of  rolling  stock— both  freight  and 
passenger  cars.  In  effect,  this  offsets  the 
loss  of  the  7-percent  investment  credit 
device  for  om-  hardpressed  railroads: 
and,  as  one  who  has  recently  expressed 
his  deep  concern  for  the  future  of  inter- 
city railroad  passenger  service.  I  would 
hope  this  would  help  at  least  the  more 
enterprising  rail  systems  to  endeavor  to 
continue  to  provide  the  public  with  such 
service. 

As  others  have  mentioned,  the  com- 
mittee has  made  sort  of  an  end  rim 
around  the  other  body's  failure  to  in- 
clude any  of  the  other  provisions  of  the 
surtax-extension  bUl  we  passed  in  June 
in  their  separate  6-month  extension  of 
the  surtax.  The  other  provisions,  includ- 
ing the  final  6  months  of  the  surtax  at 
5  percent  and  the  repeal  of  the  invest- 
ment credit,  are  again  before  us.  Hav- 
ing voted  for  them  once.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  voting  for  them  again  but.  in 
doing  so,  I  would  express  the  hope  that 
the  other  body  would  consider,  as  we 
have  not,  whether  or  not  small  business 
and  farmers  should  have  some  tempo- 
rary exemption  from  the  repeal  of  the 
investment  credit,  or  at  least  a  phasing 
out  of  the  same  over  a  period  of  years 
Insofar  as  they  are  concerned. 

Similarly,  while  I  am  being  specific 
about  it,  I  would  also  hope  the  other 
body  will  carefully  review  this  bill's  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  increasing  the 
taxes  to  be  paid  by  mutual  savings  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations — both 
of  which  are  a  major  source  of  funding 
that  ought  not  be  unduly  burdened  if 
our  Nation's  housing  needs  are  going  to 
be  met.  In  the  same  manner,  while  most 
of  the  bill's  provisions  dealing  with 
foundations  are  constructive  and  much 
needed — in  view  of  the  self-dealing  and 
abuse  that  has  crept  into  a  portion  of 
this  largely  tax-exempt  field— the  other 
body  should  also  review  our  work  with 
care  to  make  sure  we  have  not,  inad- 
vertently, intruded  on  the  principles  of 
private,  social  initiative  that  has  become 
a  part  of  American  life. 

And.  finally,  of  course — like  many 
others  here — I  am  concerned  over 
whether  or  not  we  have  too  much  dis- 
turbed the  municipal  bond  market.  The 
perils  of  local  financing  are  self-evi- 
dent— and  have  grown  more  so  as  money 
has  become  tighter.  That  money  squeeze 
already    has    brought    a    slowdown    to 


State  and  local  spending  on  public  proj- 
ects— projects  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  well  have  to  finance  if  State 
and  local  government  cannot.  "Riere  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  for  some  affluent 
Americans,  tax-exempt  bond  interest 
has  been  a  major  tax  loophole  that  needs 
to  be  plugged.  But  with  our  population 
expected  to  expand  by  an  estimated  22 
million  persons  in  the  next  10  years — 
and  mimiclpal  financing  needs  expected 
to  double  in  the  1970's— that  loophole 
should  only  be  plugged  with  extreme  care 
lest  we  not  only  add  to  our  Federal  fiscal 
problems  but,  far  worse,  impede  the 
progress  that  must  be  made  to  meet  the 
public  facility  needs  of  our  growing  Na- 
tion. 

So,  again,  I  hope  the  other  body  will 
carefully  review  our  work  in  this  respect. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on — express- 
ing, for  Instance,  my  disappointment  that 
the  committee  did  not  see  fit  to  include 
at  least  a  partial  tax  deduction  for  tui- 
tion paid  by  parents  of  college-age  chil- 
dren—but it  is  true  that  this  is  probably 
as  much  in  the  way  of  tax  reform  the 
Nation  could  digest  for  the  moment.  Now 
that  the  momentum  for  reform  has 
reached  the  strength  it  now  has  I  doubt 
if  we  will  end  here.  There  are  more  areas 
demanding  reform  yet  to  be  looked  at.  as 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
promised  to  do — and  the  other  body  will 
undoubtedly  spend  many  weeks  In  con- 
sidering the  bill  before  us,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral more  weeks  debating  and  amending 
it. 

So,  suffice  it  to  say  again  that  I  believe 
this  to  be  an  effective,  meaningful  ve- 
hicle for  tax  reform;  better,  by  far,  than 
most  of  us  expected. 

I  therefore  welcome  its  presence  here 
today — and  I  shall  be  most  pleased  to  vote 
for  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
this  year  I  introduced  a  tax  reform 
measure  which  would  raise  $9  billion 
by  closing  13  loopholes  m  the  Federal 
income  tax  system.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  the  present  bill  deals 
with  nine  of  these  13  loopholes,  and  re- 
serves three  for  further  study  and  pos- 
sible action  later  this  year.  Only  one  of 
my  proposals  is  not  dealt  with  in  HJl 
13270. 

Naturally  I  am  gratified.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  recommendations  are 
less  sweeping  than  mine;  I  realize  they 
reflect  compromises  within  the  commit- 
tee. But  the  big  thing  as  I  see  it  is  that 
the  committee  has  acted.  It  has  released 
these  proposals  for  consideration  and 
action  by  the  whole  Congress.  We  all 
know  that  the  final  product  of  the  legis- 
lative process  will  differ  from  the  bill  we 
are  voting  on  now.  But  we  are  moving 
from  discussion  to  decisionmaking,  and 
I  welcome  this  step  forward. 

The  topics  in  my  earlier  bill  which  the 
committee  has  included  to  Hja.  13270 
are:  Investment  tax  credit;  oil  and  mto- 
eral  depletion  allowance;  tax  exempt 
bonds;  real  estate  depreciation;  hobby 
farmers'  loss  claims;  unlimited  chari- 
table deductions;  special  treatment  of 
stock  options;  and  creation  of  multiple 
corporations. 

The  committee  reserved  for  further 
study  the  problem  of  taxing  capital 
gains  at  time  of  death;  the  gap  in  tax 
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rates  on  gifts  and  on  estates;  and  the 
use  of  certato  Federal  bonds  to  pay  es- 
tate taxes  at  a  considerable  savings.  The 
topic  not  dealt  with  was  the  $100  divi- 
dend exclusion. 

I  regard  the  closmg  of  loopholes  which 
give  bustoess  and  wealth  special  advan- 
tages as  essential  to  continued  popular 
support  of  income  taxation.  Americans 
pay  income  taxes  because  by  and  large 
they  think  it  is  fair  to  do  so.  And  so  to 
deserve  this  popular  support  the  tax 
must  conttoue  to  be  fair. 

Earlier  this  session  I  introduced  a  bill 
increasing  personal  tax  exemptions  as  a 
means  of  lifting  some  of  the  burden  of 
income  taxation  from  those  least  able  to 
pay.  The  committee  has  chosen  another 
approach — broadening  the  standard  de- 
ductions and  cutting  tax  rates — toward 
the  same  goal.  Millions  of  Americans  will 
beneflt. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  13270.  Though  far 
from  perfect  and  far  from  what  I  had 
hoped  we  could  achieve  in  tax  reform, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  significant  and  im- 
portant step  in  the  effort  to  develop  a 
system  that  will  equitably  and  realistic- 
ally distribute  the  tax  burden  upon  all 
Americans. 

For  years  I  have  sought  changes  to 
eliminate  the  tax  loopholes  that  benefit 
an  affluent  mtoority  of  citizens  and 
corporations  and  to  relieve  the  vast 
majority  of  taxpayers  in  low-  and 
middle-mcome  brackets  who  now  carry 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  tax 
burden.  I  have  explored  all  avenues 
of  approach  to  urge  action:  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Presidents 
Johnson  and  Nixon  and  the  Democratic 
Platform  Conunittee. 

And  throughout  this  long  struggle  I 
have  made  clear  my  strong  conviction 
that  there  should  be  no  surcharge  unless 
it  Is  coupled  with  comprehensive  tax 
reform.  Until  now  we  have  had  no  prog- 
ress toward  tax  reform  and  I  have  there- 
fore consistently  opposed  the  tax  sur- 
charge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  recognize  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
labored  long  and  hard  to  develop  the 
ftoal  provisions  of  the  bill  before  us. 
and  I  commend  the  committee  for  its 
efforts. 

H.R.  13270  contains  many  long  overdue 
changes  to  benefit  the  majority  of  todi- 
vldual  taxpayers  who  need  relief  the 
most.  Its  provisions  include  a  low-income 
allowance  that  will  remove  almost  6 
million  poverty  level  families  from  the 
tax  rolls — a  genuinely  landmark  action 
to  elimtoate  a  flagrant  inequity.  And 
then  the  bill,  through  a  three-step  in- 
crease in  the  general  standard  deduction, 
will  aid  moderate-income  taxi>ayers  who 
do  not  itemize  deductions.  A  late,  but 
most  welcome  and  urgently  essential 
action  by  the  committee,  was  approvsd 
of  provisions  to  benefit  the  Initially  for- 
gotten people — the  great  number  of  tax- 
payers with  $7,500  to  $13,000  income  who 
itemize  their  deductions. 

For  individual  taxpayers  the  bill  also 

contains  long  sought  objectives  such  as 

extension  of  head  of  household  benefits 

to  stogie  taxpayers  and  widowed  people 
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and  the  liberalization  of  tax  deduction 
allowances  for  moving  and  house-hunt- 
ing expenses. 

In  the  tax  avoidance  area,  the  bill 
makes  a  number  of  important  changes  to 
eliminate  loopholes  or  limit  unfair  pref- 
erences, several  of  which  were  proposed 
to  the  tax  reform  bill  I  totroduced. 
Among  these  are  the  reduction  of  mineral 
depletion  allowances,  elimtoation  of  the 
unlimited  charitable  deduction,  repeal 
of  the  7-percent  investment  credit  and 
limitation  on  the  use  of  hobby  farm  losses 
to  offset  other  income. 

In  addition,  the  bill  includes  a  new 
limit  on  tax  preferences  that  will  result 
in  the  payment  of  some  tax — however 
small — on  all  ktods  of  tax-free  income. 
There  is  also  a  provision  setting  a  new 
maximum  tax  for  mdividuals  in  high- 
income  brackets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  undoubtedly  pro- 
gressive steps  taken  to  this  bill  are  wel- 
come and  1  certamly  support  them. 

But  at  the  same  time  I  must  express 
my  great  disappointment  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  did  not  include  provisions  for 
action  in  other  areas  where  changes  are 
urgently  needed. 

In  particular,  I  would  stogie  out  the 
lack  of  any  provision  to  increase  the 
present  unrealistic  $600  personal  exemp- 
tion to  a  proper  level.  In  addition,  the 
bill  fails  to  deal  with  the  acute  problem 
of  tax  relief  for  the  many  citizens  who 
are  over  65  and  living  on  inadequate  and 
often  pitiful  retirement  incomes,  and 
those  who  are  deaf  or  otherwise  severely 
handicapped. 

Unfortunately,  too,  the  committee  did 
not  touch  upon  changes  relattog  to  capi- 
tal gains  presently  untaxed  at  death,  the 
payment  of  estate  taxes  by  redemption 
of  government  bonds  at  par,  or  to  estab- 
lishing the  same  rate  for  gift  and  estate 
taxes,  all  of  which  I  have  proposed  in 
my  bill. 

Of  the  greatest  concern  to  me,  how- 
ever, was  inclusion  to  the  bill  of  provi- 
sions to  extend  the  surtax,  at  a  5-per- 
cent rate,  for  a  6-month  period  begto- 
ning  January  1,  1970.  As  I  have  stated,  I 
have  opposed  the  surtax  to  the  absence 
of  comprehensive  tax  reform,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  two  issues  should 
be  considered  separately.  Therefore  I 
urged  the  Rules  Committee  to  approve  a 
modified  rule,  and  supported  the  effort 
durtog  debate  on  the  floor  yesterday  to 
achieve  the  opportunity  to  have  a  sepa- 
rate vote  on  the  two  issues.  Regrettably, 
we  were  unsuccessful. 

So  it  is  now  a  question  of  accepttog 
this  objectionable  surtax  extension,  and 
other  questionable  provisions  of  the  re- 
form bill  which  we  have  not  had  ade- 
quate time  and  opportunity  to  thor- 
oughly study,  if  we  are  to  obttito  the  tax 
relief  and  the  initial  reforms  that  HJl. 
13270  will  provide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill, 
in  the  toterests  of  the  millions  of  tax- 
payers to  whom  it  will  render  a  measure 
of  justice  and  equity.  But  I  also  pledge 
that  I  will  continue  to  work  for  further 
tax  reform  so  we  can  ultimately  achieve 
a  soimd  and  equitable  tax  structure 
based  on  the  traditional  principle  of 
taxation  in  accord  with  ability  to  pay. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  strong, 


contlnutog  opposition  to  the  Federal  to- 
come  tax  surcharge  is  well  known  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  my  constituents.  I  have 
consistently  voted  agatost  the  surcharge 
and  shall  exhaust  all  efforts  to  prevent 
the  inclusion  of  the  surcharge  extension 
into  1970  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 
Because  of  my  belief  that  the  sur- 
charge should  not  be  included  with  de- 
sirable tax  reforms,  I  voted  against  the 
rule  that  prohibits  amendments  to  this 
bill;  I  would  have  welcomed  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  the  surcharge  extension. 
Also,  I  intend  to  vote  to  recommit  this 
bill  to  the  committee  in  the  hope  that  it 
could  be  brought  back  to  the  floor  with 
the  surcharge  excluded. 

My  opposition  to  the  surcharge  is  not 
a  blind,  simplistic  approach  to  lower 
taxes,  although  lower  taxes  when  respon- 
sibly achieved  are  always  desirable.  But 
I  do  oppose  the  surcharge  in  principle 
because  it  has  not  been,  nor  will  it  be.  a 
solution  to  the  very  real  problem  of  in- 
flation. Were  it  the  answer  to  inflation 
I  would  have  to  reexamine  my  position. 
But  the  surcharge  is  not  going  to  solve 
the  painful  inflation  that  confronts  us 
and  I  conttoue  to  oppose  it. 

Just  as  I  have  exhausted  all  avenues 
in  my  opposition  to  the  surcharge,  so 
have  I  pursued  every  means  at  my  dis- 
posal to  provide  totally  comprehensive 
tax  relief  for  the  American  people.  To 
achieve  this  goal  I  have  submitted  testi- 
mony to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  I  have  introduced  several  bills  for 
tax  relief.  In  addition  I  have  voted  when- 
ever the  opportunity  arose  for  the  broad- 
est possible  tax  reform  in  the  stocere  be- 
lief that  everything  in  our  power  should 
be  done  as  promptly  as  possible  to  estab- 
lish the  most  equitable  tax  system  within 
our  reach. 

Thus  it  is  that  I  regret  the  absence  in 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  of  certain 
provisions  for  tax  relief  that  I  recom- 
mended to  the  committee.  I  shall  briefly 
list  these  items  in  the  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee might  return  to  its  difficult  task 
and  conttoue  modernization  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  structure. 

The  $600  individual  deduction  i-,  per- 
haps the  most  glaring  anachronism  in 
the  Federal  tax  system.  No  one  wc  Jd 
suggest  for  a  moment  that  $600  is  even 
close  to  the  actual  costs  tocurred  for  in- 
dividual maintenance  during  the  course 
of  a  year.  I  would  urge  the  disttoguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, who  has  done  such  an  outstand- 
ing job  to  managtog  the  desttoy  of  this 
bill  before  us,  to  consider  revision  of  this 
out-of-date  figure  to  the  near  future. 

Higher  education  has  become  a  neces- 
sity to  our  modern,  highly  complex  so- 
ciety. I  have  totroduced  legis'-tion  to 
provide  deductions  for  certato  of  the  ex- 
penses tocurred  to  higher  education  so 
that  more  of  our  young  people  would  be 
able  to  pursue  the  necessary  education 
provided  to  our  colleges,  vocational 
schools,  and  universities.  The  absence  to 
the  bill  of  tax  relief  for  the  soaring  costs 
of  higher  education  is,  todeed,  a  dis- 
appototment. 

Just  today  the  President  has  sent  us 
a  message  on  our  great  nationail  trans- 
portation needs.  Certato  of  the  problems 
tovolved  to  our  web  of  long  and  short 
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distance  publlfc  tran^aortat^on  are  di- 
rectly traceable  to  the  state  of  our  metro- 
politan mass  transportation  facilities.  I 
have  long  favored  and  asked  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  as  part  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  a  tax  deduction  for 
the  costs  of  commuting  to  work  by  mass 
transportation.  This  Is  another  area  of 
tax  relief  that  %  regret  to  note  the  com- 
mittee has  not  dealt  with  at  this  time. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  exception 
of  the  surcharge,  the  items  that  trouble 
me  about  this  bill  are  not  a  result  of  their 
mcluslon,  but  Bather  of  their  exclusion. 
The  Tax  Refbrm  Act  of  1969  is,  of  it- 
self, not  an  "eiid  all"  or  "be  all"  of  tax 
reform.  We  do  mot  have  a  panacea,  but 
we  do  certainly  have  here  a  forward  step 
in  the  direction  of  tax  equity  for  all 
Americans.  By  Virtue  of  the  many  provi- 
sions for  tax  relief  contained  in  the  leg- 
islation it  might  properly  be  viewed  as  a 
landmark  bill  ind  I  shall  vote  for  the 
bin. 

Countless    loopholes    will    be    closed 
through  this  bill. 

-  No  .longer  will  individuals  with  ex- 
tremely Jiigh  Incomes  be  able  to  escape 
all  income  taxation.  The  minimum  in- 
come tax  will  solve  this  problem. 

No  longer  will  the  oU  and  gas  com- 
panies have  their  excessive  27.5-percent 
depletion  allow|ince.  Revision  of  this 
sacred  cow,  though  minimal,  is  a  most 
welcome  chang«  and  signals  the  desire 
for  ultimate  true  depletion  allowances. 
As  one  who  haa  long  opposed  the  27.5- 
percent  depletion  allowance  I  am  grati- 
fied to  see  the  new,  lower  rate  of  20 
percent.  j 

No  longer  will  individuals  be  able  to 
establish  private|  foundations  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  ot  exploiting  the  advan- 
tage provided  toi  legitimate  foundations. 
No  longer  will  an  estate  owner  be  able 
to  create  the  illusion  of  farming  to  take 
advantage  of  tax  benefits  designed  to  aid 
our  small  family|  farmers,  victims  of  in- 
flation and  shara  seasonal  fiuctuations  in 
their  income. 

Beyond  the  closing  of  these  and  other 
tax  loopholes,  tlie  most  Important  pro- 
visions of  the  T^x  Reform  Act  of  1969 
are  In  the  tax  re^ef  provided  on  a  broad 
scale  over  a  3-ye|ir  period  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. By  closing]  the  existing  loopholes 
additional  billions  will  be  raised  and  this 
will.  In  turn,  enable  us  to  lower  the  tax 
rates  for  all  Americans. 

Those  reductiops  for  a  married  person 
with  two  childre^,  taken  as  an  example, 
would  be  13.5  percent  if  the  yearly  In- 
come is  $10,000;  ill  percent  if  the  yearly 
and  5.5  percent  if  the 
25,000. 

^re  just  one  example  of 
relief  that  would  be 
persons  in  all  income 
levels.  A  more  detailed  analysis  has  been 
outlined  by  previous  speakers.  This  is  a 
comprehensive,  welcome  revision  of  our 
tax  structure  an4  the  committee,  led  by 
the  able  chairmah,  is  to  be  thanked  for 
Its  arduous  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ll  vote  for  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  196^  In  the  honest  belief 
that  there  is  mu^ih  here  that  improves 
our  tax  system.  H  is  a  first  step  and  de- 
serves our  suppoiit. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKl.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
we  conclude  debate  upon  the  Tax  Re- 


income  is  $15,000 
yearly  Income  is 

I  have  cited  hd 
the  sort  of  tax] 
realized  for  all 


form  Act  of  1969,  I  wish  to  make  clear 
that  I  shall  vote  for  this  measure,  but 
with  reservations. 

I  have  listened  very  carefully  to  the 
debate  on  this  bill  and  find  that  there  is 
still  much  to  be  desired  In  a  way  of  a 
genuine  tax  reform  measure.  Only  twice, 
since  the  income  tax  v&s  adopted  in  1913,' 
was  there  any  revision  of  the  Federal 
tax  structure;  once  in  1939  and  again  In 
1954.  However,  thes^  were  of  a  "face- 
lifting" natiu-e  and  not  as  comprehen- 
sive as  the  measures  before  us  today. 
Even  this  could  have  gone  farther  in  all 
of  its  aspects. 

However  deficient  It  may  be.  it  does 
represent  a  step  forward  to  distribute 
more  equally  the  burden  of  the  taxpayer 
in  accordance  with  his  ability  to  pay  his 
fair  share  of  the  money  which  is  needed 
to  continue  the  functions  of  our  Govern- 
ment. I  am  fully  aware  that  there  are 
many  Members  of  this  body  who  share 
with  me  the  fact  that  we  are  hampered 
by  the  closed  rule  procedure  under  which 
this  bill  is  being  debated.  We  have  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  make  some  addl- 
tlonsd  changes  and  revisions  in  this  leg- 
islation when  it  reaches  that  body,  and 
provide  a  further  extension  of  relief  to 
the  sorely  pressed  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
6233,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  My 
bill  presented  a  13 -point  program  to 
eliminate  loopholes  which  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment some  $9  billion  each  year  in  tax 
income,  and  at  the  same  time  would  re- 
distribute the  burden  of  Federal  Income 
tax  pajonents  which  are  unfairly  placed 
upon  the  ordinary  wage  earner.  The  bill 
which  I  am  sponsoring  contains  the  fol- 
lowing provisions: 

First.  Provide  for  taxation  of  capital 
gains  upon  death,  to  prevent  wealthy 
persons  from  passing  large  amounts  of 
accumulated  wealth  to  their  heirs,  with- 
out payment  of  capital  gains  tax.  This 
would  Increase  Federal  revenues  by  an 
estimated  $2.5  billion  aimually. 

Second.  Eliminate  the  unlimited  char- 
itable deduction,  a  little-known  device 
used  by  millionaires  which  costs  the 
Federal  Government  some  $60,000,000  a 
year  in  tax  income. 

Third.  Eliminate  the  special  tax  treat- 
ment on  stock  options,  which  enables  top 
executives  of  large  corporations  to  pay 
taxes  on  part  of  their  Incomes  at  low 
capital  gains  rate,  rather  than  the  full 
income  tax  rate.  This  loophole  deprives 
the  Government  of  an  estimated  $150,- 
000,000  a  year. 

Fourth.  Eliminate  the  $100  dividend 
exclusion,  by  which  taxpayers  with  stock 
holdings  get  their  first  $100  of  dividends 
tax  free.  This  benefit  is  not  available  to 
the  average  person,  whose  savings  are 
In  bank  accounts  or  savings  bonds.  Tax 
loss  to  the  Government  through  this 
loophole  has  been  estimated  at  $150,000.- 
000. 

Fifth.  Eliminate  the  multiple-corpora- 
tion gimmick,  which  permits  large  cor- 
porations to  be  split  into  a  number  of 
smaller  corporations,  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  full  taxation.  This  loophole  cost 
the  Treasury  $200,000,000  annually. 

Sixth.  Remove  the  tax  exemption  on 
municipal  industrial  development  bonds, 
which  subsidize  plant  construction  for 
large  corporations  that  are  fully  capable 


of  financing  the  costs  themselves.  Clos- 
ing this  loophole  would  bring  in  at  least 
$50  million  a  year. 

Seventh.  Establish  a  municipal  bond 
guarantee  corporation  to  guarantee 
State  and  local  bonds  against  default, 
and  pay  an  interest  subsidy  sufiQcient  to 
reduce  interest  payments  by  one-third. 
This  would  discourage  the  Issuance  of 
tax-exempt  State  and  municipal  bonds, 
which  are  purchased  primarily  by  high- 
income  persons  as  a  tax-savings  device. 
Estimated  savings — $900  million. 

Eighth.  Reduce  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance from  271/2  percent  to  0  percent, 
and  the  mineral  depletion  allowance 
from  23  percent  to  0  percent.  These  de- 
pletion allowances  permit  big  oil  corpo- 
rations to  pay  Federal  Income  taxes  of 
only  4  and  5  percent,  and  some  oil  com- 
panies with  multi-million-dollar  Incomes 
have  used  this  loophole  to  avoid  pay- 
ment of  any  Federal  income  tax.  Reduc- 
tion of  the  depletion  allowances  would 
mean  a  revenue  gain  of  nearly  $2  billion 
a  year. 

Ninth.  Establish  similar  rates  for  gift 
and  estate  taxes.  The  present  law  sets  a 
gift  tax  rate  25  percent  lower  than  estate 
taxes,  which  permits  wealthy  persons  to 
give  away  some  of  their  holdings  during 
their  lifetime  and  thus  reduce  their  es- 
tate taxes.  This  reform  would  mean  $150 
million  in  additional  Federal  revenues. 

Tenth.  Eliminate  payment  of  estate 
taxes  by  redemption  of  Government 
bonds  at  face  value.  The  treasury  loses 
$50  million  a  year  through  this  little- 
known  gimmick,  which  Is  used  only  by 
wealthy  families  with  large  estates. 

Eleventh.  Limit  the  use  of  farm  losses 
to  offset  other  income.  Wealthy  persons 
use  "hobby  farms"  with  no  intention  of 
making  money  from  them,  and  then  use 
their  loss  to  reduce  the  tax  rate  on  their 
regular  Income.  This  Is  not  only  a  $400 
million  annual  drain  on  the  Treasury, 
but  it  provides  unfair  competition  for 
genuine  farmers  who  depend  on  farming 
for  their  livelihood. 

Twelfth.  Eliminate  the  accelerated  de- 
preciation on  speculative  real  estate,  a 
loophole  that  permits  real  estate  spec- 
ulators to  reduce  their  income  tax  pay- 
ments by  surprisingly  large  amounts. 
Repeal  of  this  gimmick  would  bring  in 
an  estimated  $150  million  annually. 

Thirteenth.  Repeal  the  7-percent  In- 
vestment tax  credit,  which  permits  busi- 
ness firms  to  subtract,  from  their  tax 
bills,  7  percent  of  the  value  of  certain 
new  equipment  Installed  during  the  year. 
Originally  Intended  to  stimulate  the 
economy,  it  is  now  helping  to  overheat 
an  already  inflated  economy,  as  well  as 
costing  some  $3  billion  annually  in  tax 
Income. 

In  comparison  to  the  provisions  of  my 
bUl,  the  bin  H.R.   13270  which  we  are 
presently   debating  contains  provisions 
which  can  be  siunmarized  as  follows: 
Principal  Provisions  or  HJl.  13270 

I.    TAX  REFORM  PROVISIONS 

1.  Private  foundations. — The  permissible 
activities  of  private  foundations  desiring  to 
preserve  the  benefits  of  tax  exemption,  as  well 
as  the  benefits  to  their  contributors,  are 
substantially  tightened  to  prevent  self-deal- 
ing between  the  foundations  and  their  sub- 
stantial contributors,  to  require  the  distribu- 
tion of  income  for  charitable  purposes,  to 
limit  their  holdings  of  private  businesses,  to 
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give  assurance  that  their  activities  are  re- 
stricted as  provided  ^y  the  exempUon  pro- 
visions of  the  tax  laws,  and  to  be  sure  that 
investments  of  these  organizations  are  not 
jeopardized  by  financial  speculation.  In  addi- 
tion, these  private  foundations  are  called 
upon  to  make  a  small  contribution,  IVi  per- 
cent of  their  investment  income,  toward  the 
cost  of  government. 

2.  Tax  exempt  organizations,  generally. — 
The  activitiee  of  exempt  organizations  gen- 
erally are  Umlted  so  that  they  cannot  par- 
ticipate in  debt-financed  leaseback  opera- 
tions, wherein  they.  In  effect,  share  their 
exempUon  with  private  business.  Second,  the 
unrelated  business  Income  tax  is  extended 
to  virtually  all  tax-exempt  organizations  not 
previously  covered  by  this  tax.  including 
churches.  Third,  the  bill  extends  the  regular 
corporate  tax  to  the  Investment  income  of 
tax-exempt  organizations  set  up  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  tlielr  members,  such  as 
social  clubs,  fraternal  beneficiary  societies, 
etc. 

3.  Charitable  contributions. — Charitable 
contribution  deductions  are  substantially  re- 
structured. The  general  charitable  deduction 
limitation  is  Increased  to  50  percent  but  the 
so-called  unlimited  charitable  deduction  is 
phased  out  over  a  5-year  period.  The  extra 
tax  benefits  derived  from  charitable  contrib- 
utions of  appreciated  property,  are  restricted 
In  the  case  of  gifts  to  private  foundations, 
gifts  of  ordinary  income  property,  gifts  of 
tangible  personal  property,  gifts  of  future 
Interests,  and  In  the  case  of  so-called  bar- 
gain sales.  Also,  the  2-year  charitable  trust 
rule  Is  repealed  and  a  number  of  changes 
are  made  limiting  charitable  contribution 
deducUons  where  there  are  glfte  of  the  use 
of  property  and  in  the  case  of  charitable  re- 
mainder and  charitable  Income  trusts. 

4.  Farm  Losses. — The  deduction  of  farm 
losses  Is  restricted  In  the  case  of  those  with 
farm  losses  of  $25,000  or  more  and  with  in- 
comes of  over  $50,000  from  nonfarm  sources. 
Other  provisions  of  the  bill,  primarily  relat- 
ing to  farm  operations,  provide  for  the  recap- 
ture of  depreciation  upon  the  sale  of  live- 
stock the  extension  of  the  holding  period 
for  livestock,  and  a  revision  of  the  ueatment 
in  the  case  of  hobby  losses. 

5.  Interest  Deductions. — The  deduction  of 
Interest  on  funds  borrowed  to  carry  Invest- 
ments Is  generally  limited  to  investment  in- 
come plus  $25,000. 

6.  Moving  Expenses.— Moving  expense  de- 
ductions are  allowed  when  changing  jobs  for 
househunting  trips,  for  temporary  living  ex- 
penses prior  to  locating  a  new  home,  and  for 
the  expenses  of  selling  an  old  home  or  buy- 
ing a  new  one. 

7.  Limit  on  Tax  Preferences.— In  those 
cases  where  tax  preferences  are  not  fully 
subject  to  tax,  provision  Is  made  for  a  mini- 
mum tax  on  individuals  having  tax  prefer- 
ences m  excess  of  theh-  taxable  income.  The 
additional  tax  in  this  case  is  determined  by 
adding  to  the  regular  income  subject  to  tax, 
one-half  of  the  tax  preferences  but  only  to 
the  extent  they  exceed  the  regular  Income. 

8  Allocation  of  Deductions. — Where  tax- 
payers have  substantial  tax-free  Income,  pro- 
vision is  made  to  allocate  Itemized  personal 
deductions  between  this  tax-free  income  and 
the  individual's  taxable  income. 

9  Income  Averaging.— The  income  averag- 
ing provision  of  present  law  is  substantially 
simplified  and  also  made  more  generally 
available. 

10  Restricted  Stock.— In  the  case  of  so- 
caUed  restricted  stock  plans,  the  interest  in 
the  property  is  taxed  at  the  time  of  receipt, 
unless  there  is  a  substantial  risk  of  forfeit- 
ure In  the  latter  event,  the  value  of  the 
property  is  taxed  when  the  possibility  of 
forfeiture  is  removed. 

11.  Deferred  Executive  Compensation.— 
Other  deferred  executive  compensation  is,  in 
general,  subject  to  tax  rates  as  if  taxed  when 
earned,  although  the  tax  Is  not  payable  until 
the  Income  Is  received. 


13.  Multiple  Trusts.— In  the  case  of  accu- 
mulation trusts  (including  multiple  trusts). 
the  beneficiary.  generaUy,  is  to  be  taxed  on 
the  distributions  in  substantially  the  same 
manner  as  if  he  had  received  these  amounta 
of  income  when  they  were  earned  by  the  trust 
(taking  into  account  any  taxes  paid  by  the 
trust  on  the  income) . 

13  Corporate  Mergers.— In  the  case  of  cor- 
porate  mergers,   a  number   of   changes  are 
made  The  principal  change  establUhes  tests 
to  be  used  in  determining  when  amounts 
cast  in  the  form  of  "debt"  have  sufficient 
characteristics  of  "equity"  to  be  denied  the 
deduction  of  interest,  where  this  so-called 
"debt"  is  used  in  the  acquisition  of  other 
companies.  Included  among  the  other  pro- 
visions is  one  which  limits  the  availability 
of    the    installment    method    for    reporting 
gains    where  the  debt  can  be  readily  traded 
on  the  market,  and  also  where  the  install- 
ment   payments    are    not    spread    relatively 
evenly  over  the  period  during  which  part  of 
the   debt   is   outstanding.   Other   restrictive 
changes  are  also  made  in  the  case  of  original 
issue   discount   and  premiums  paid   on  the 
repurchase  by  a  corporaUon  of  Its  Indebted- 
ness which  Is  convertible  into  Its  own  stock. 
14.  Multiple  Corporations. — Multiple  sur- 
tax exemptions  in  the  case  of  related  corpo- 
rations are  withdrawn  over  a  7-year  period. 
15   Stock  Dividends.— The  rules  applicable 
in  determining  when  stock  dividends  become 
taxable  are  revised  generally  to  provide  for 
taxation  where  one  group  of  stockholders, 
directly  or  Indirectly  receives   a  dispropor- 
tionate distribution   in   cash  while  the  in- 
terests   of    the    other    shareholders    in    the 
corporation  are  Increased. 

16.  Foreign  Tax  Credit.— The  foreign  tax 
credit  IB  revised  in  two  respects.  First,  it  Is 
provided  that  where  losses  of  a  corporation 
operating  abroad  are  offset  against  domestic 
income  (either  of  the  same  corporation  oi 
as  the  result  of  filing  a  consolidated  return) , 
subsequent  earnings  from  the  foreign  opera- 
tions to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  these  earn- 
ings remaining  after  foreign  tax,  are  to  be 
recaptured  until  the  tax  benefit  for  the  do- 
mestic operations  derived  In  the  case  of  the 
initial  offset  of  the  foreign  losses  is  recovered. 
Secondly  a  separate  limitation  under  the 
foreign  credit  Is  provided  in  certain  cases 
with  respect  to  foreign  mineral  income. 

17  Commercial  Banks.— The  tax  advan- 
tages of  commercial  banks,  relating  to  spe- 
cial reserves  for  bad  debt  losses  on  loans  and 
to  capital  gains  treatment  for  bonds  held  in 
their  banking  business  are  withdrawn. 

18.  Mutual  Savings  Banks  and  Savings  and 
Loan  Institutions.— The  tax  treatment  of 
mutual  savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  is  revised  to  remove  a  series  of 
tax  advantages  presently  available  to  these 
financial  Institutions. 

19  Depreciation  in  Case  of  Regulated  in- 
dustries.—Action  is  taken  generally  to  limit 
the  depreciation,  which  may  be  taken  in  the 
case  of  certain  regulated  industries  to 
straight  line  depreciation  unless  the  appro- 
priate regulatory  agency  permits  the  com- 
pany in  question  to  take  accelerated  depre- 
ciation and  "normalize"  its  tax  reduction. 
However,  in  the  case  of  existing  property,  no 
faster  depreciation  may  be  taken  than  is 
presently  taken.  Companies  already  on  '•flow 
through"  may  not  change  without  permis- 
sion of  their  regulatory  agencies. 

20  Use  of  Depreciation  in  Computing 
Earnings  and  Profits.— In  computing  earp- 
lugs and  profits— which  determine  whether 
dividends  are  taxable  or  not— corporations 
are  required  to  make  the  computation  on  the 
basis  of  straight  line  depreciation.  As  a  result, 
this  tax  benefit  cannot  be  passed  on  to  stock- 
holders. ,  „_.      , 

21  Capital  Gains  of  Corporattons.—The  al- 
ternative capital  gains  tax  on  corporations 
Is  increased  from  25  to  30  percent. 

22  Depletion,  Etc.— The  percentage  deple- 
tion r»te  for  gas  and  oil  wells  Is  reduced  from 
27 'i  percent  to  20  percent.  Other  depletion 


rates  are  comparably  reduced  (with  five  minor 
exceptions).  Percentage  depletion  also  is 
eliminated  with  respect  to  foreign  oil  and  gas 
wells.  Additionally,  carved  out  production 
payments,  as  well  as  retained  production  pay- 
ments (including  ABC  transactions)  are 
treated  as  if  they  were  loans,  or  the  sale 
of  property  subject  to  a  mortgage.  The  effect 
of  this  generally  is  to  prevent  such  payments 
from  artificially  increasing  the  percentoge 
depletion  deduction  and  foreign  tax  credits 
or  giving  rise  to  Income  which  can  offset  net 
operating  losses.  In  addition,  this  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  buying  mineral  property 
with  money  which  Is  not  treated  as  the  taxa- 
ble income  of  the  buyer.  Finally,  recapture 
rules  are  applied  to  certain  mining  explora- 
tion expenditures  to  which  the  rules  of  pres- 
ent lav;  are  Inapplicable. 

23    Capital  Gains— Capital  gain  and  loss 
treatment  is  revised  in  several  respects.  First, 
the  alternative  capital  gains  tax  for  indi- 
viduals was  repealed,  with  the  result  that  In 
the  case  of  those  In  the  top  tax  brackets,  the 
rates  may  rise  to  as  much  as  35  percent  (or 
32';  percent  under  the  new  rate  structure 
provided   bv    this   blU);    second,   long-term 
capital  losses  of  individuals  are  reduced  by 
50  percent  before  being  available  as  an  offset 
against   ordinary   income:    third,  the   offset 
against  ordinary  Income  in  the  case  of  hus- 
bands and  wives  filing  separate  returns  is 
limited  to  $500  for  each  or  to  the  same  aggre- 
gate amount  as  if  they  filed  a  Joint  return; 
fourth,  the  sale  of  papers  by  a  person  whose 
efforts  created  them,  or  by  a  person  for  whom 
they  were  produced,  Is  to  give  rise  to  ordinary 
income;  fifth,  the  holding  period  for  capital 
gains    is    Increased    from    6    months    to    12 
months;    sixth,  employees*  contributions  to 
pension  plans,  when  paid  out  as  a  part  of  a 
lump-sum  distribution,  is  to  be  taxed  as  ordl- 
nary  income;  seventh,  life  interests  are  not  to 
be  accorded  a  cost  basis  when  sold;  eighth, 
casualty  losses  and  gains  are  to  be  consoli- 
dated in  determining  whether  they  give  rise 
to  ordinary  loss  or  to  gain  which  is  consoli- 
dated with  other  section  1231  gains  or  losses: 
and  ninth,  transfers  and  franchises  are  not 
to  be  treated  as  giving  rise  to  capital  gains 
if  the  transferor  retains  significant  rights. 

24  Real  estate  depreciation. — Real  estate 
depreciation  is  revised  in  several  respects. 
The  200-percent  declining  balance  (or  sum- 
of-the-years-dlglts)  method  is  limited  to 
new  housing:  other  new  real  estate  is  limlied 
to  150-percent  declining  balance  deprecia- 
tion- and  all  used  property  Is  limited  to 
straight  line  depreciation.  However.  5-year 
amortization  is  allowed  for  certain  rehabili- 
tation expenditures  on  low-cost  rental  hous- 
ing Finally,  the  so-called  recapture  rules  of 
present  law.  in  the  case  of  real  estate,  are 
revised  so  that  they  apply  to  depreciation  in 
excess  of  straight  line  depreciation.  In  other 
words,  upon  the  sale  of  property,  deprecia- 
tion in  excess  of  straight  line  will  be  recap- 
tured at  that  time  by  converting  the  capital 
gain  to  ordinary  income  to  the  extent  of 
this  excess. 

25.  Cooperatives. — The  tax  treatment  of 
cooperatives  is  revised  to  require  patronage 
dividends  and  per-unit  retains  to  be  revolved 
out  over  a  period  of  no  more  than  15  years. 
In  addition,  the  required  case  payout  In  any 
year,  on  either  current  or  prior  years'  patron- 
age, must  at  least  equal  50  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  current  year's  patronage  (tak- 
ing into  account  the  20  percent  which  under 
present  law  must  be  paid  in  cash  on  the 
current  patronage ) . 

26.  Subchapter  S  corporations. — In  the 
case  of  subchapter  S  corporations  (that  is. 
the  corporations  treated  somewhat  like 
partnerships)  amounts  set  aside  under 
qualified  pension  plans  for  shareholder- 
employee  beneficiaries  may  not  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  compensation  paid  or  $2,500, 
whichever  is  smaller. 

27.  State  and  municipal  bonds. — State  and 
local  governmental  tmits  are  given  an  oppor- 
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denied  Federal 
u.    bttension 
tkhmikation 

CERTAIN 


tunlty  to  lsau»  taxable  obUgatlona  and  In 
turn  receive  fk>m  the  Federal  Government 
a  payment  eqyal  to  between  30  and  40  per- 
cent of  the  Imterest  yield  of  the  bond  (on 
taeue*  brought  out  after  5  years,  the  payment 
will  be  bel;wee»i  25  and  40  percent).  Addi- 
tionally, the  interest  on  so-called  arbltraee 

^^ft  °Lf^^i  *"**   ^'^^  governmenta   are 
Income-tax  exemption. 

or  StJKCHARGB  AND  EXCISES, 
or  INVESTMENT  CBEDIT,  AND 
AMORTIZATION  PROVISIONS  (CON- 
TAINED IN  H.I.  12290  BUT  WHICH  HAVE  NOT 
TET  PASSED  TI  IE  SENATE.  AND  WRICB  ASK  m 
H.R.     13270) 

1.  S«rc;iarjre..-The  Income-tax  surcharge 
at  a  5-percent  rate  is  extended  by  this  bill 
from  January  I,  1970.  through  June  30.  1970. 

2.  ExcUea.—Tfie  present  excise  taxes  on 
oommunlcatloo^  services  and  automobiles 
are  extended  for  one  more  year  and  future 
reductions  of  thiese  taxes  are  postponed. 

3.  Investment  Credit— The  7-percent  In- 
vestment credit  Is  repealed. 

4.  Pollution  Oontrol. —-Pive-yeax  amortiza- 
tion U  provided  for  pollution  control  facUl- 

tlC8. 

5.  Ratlroaxi  kolling  Stock.— Seven-year 
amortization  Is  brovlded  for  railroad  rolUnii 
■f^ir-  A»K-_  »K»_  locomotives. 

NTS  or  TAX  BURDEN  FOB 

;ndividuals 

eduction  and  maximum 
m. — Over  a  3-year  period 
uctlon    is    Increased    from 


whose  standard  deduction  without  regard  to 
the  minimum  Is  not  In  excess  of  $1,100. 

3.  Top  rate  on  earned  income. — In  the 
case  of  earned  Income,  a  maximum  rate  of  tax 
of  50  percent  Is  provided.  This  is  a  maximum 
marginal  rate,  with  the  result  that  no  earned 
Income  will  be  taxed  at  a  rate  In  excess  of 
50  percent. 

4.  Tax  treatment  of  single  persons. — Single 
persons,  35  years  of  age  or  more,  and  persons 
whose  spouse  has  died,  are  provided  Income 
tax  rates  which  are  halfway  between  those 
available  to  married  couples  and  those  pre- 
viously available  to  these  single  persons. 
This  Intermediate  tax  rate  treatment  is  the 
category  formerly  known  as  head-of-house- 
hold  treatment.  In  addition,  in  the  case  of 
widows  and  widowers  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, age  19  or  less  attending  school  or  col- 
lege, full  income  splitting  is  to  be  available 

5.  Bates.— In  1971  and  1972  tax  rate  re- 
ductions aggregating  slightly  over  81  billion 
in  each  year  are  provided.  The  1972  rates  pro- 
vide slightly  over  a  5-percent  reduction  for 
those  whose  Income  levels  are  above  the  levels 
where  the  low-income  allowance  and  Increase 
m  the  standard  deduction  provide  substan- 
tially greater  reductions. 
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10  percent  to  151  percent  and  the  maximum 
standard  deduction  Is  Increased  from  $1,000 
to  $2,000.  This  r4te  and  amount  are  effective 
tot  1972  and  later  years.  In  1970  the  percent- 
age Is  13  percenK  and  the  maximum,  $1  400 
In  1971  the  peitentage  Is  14  percent  and 
the  maximum.  $11,700. 

2.  Minimum  standard  deduction  and  low- 
income  allowance.— The  minimum  standard 
deduction  is  Increased  to  a  level  of  $1  100  by 
adding  to  the  present  minimum  what  Is 
caUed  a  low-lncotae  allowance.  ThU  amount 
Is  phased  out  f(^  the  Income  levels  above 
the  taxable  levelsi  This  phaaeout.  however  is 
used^for  only  1  ye4r  After  1970  the  full  $1,100 
available  for  all  taxpayers 


allowance  will  be 


Standard  Oil  (New  Jersey 

1967 

1968 1  ■ 

Gulf 

1967 

1968 

Teuco: 

1967 

1968 

Mobil : 

1967 

1968 

SMndard  Oil  (Calitornia): 

1967 

1968 
Standard  Oil  (Indiana):' " 

1967 

1968... 


Mr.  Chairman 


Even  with  aU  these  reforms  we  still 
must  consider  added  reforms  which  will 
permit  additional  earnings  for  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries,  tax  deduction  for 
college  tuition  payments,  further  reduc- 
tion of  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  and 
others  of  equal  importance. 

The  legislation  presently  before  the 
House  is  a  result  of  long  hours  of  work 
on  the  part  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, finally  being  reported  out  last 
Friday  and  making  the  two  long  reports 
available  to  us  only  Monday.  Therefore, 
I  feel  that  we  are  acting  upon  some  very 
technical  legislation  with  haste  which  is 
uncalled  for  and  without  permitting  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  fully  study 
each  provision  contained  in  it.  You  can 
readily  see  the  eflfect  that  this  haste  has 
already  produced,  when  it  was  pointed 
out  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  (Mr.  Mills),  that  no 


TAXES  PAID  BY  A  SELECTED  GROUP  OF  THE  NATION'S  LARGEST  REFINING  COMPANIES,  1967  AND  1968 

lOollar  amounts  in  t)iousands| 


relief  was  provided  for  homeownlng 
families  in  the  $7,000  to  $12,000  income 
bracket.  To  correct  this  "omission"  a 
special  and  hurried  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee was  called  and  the  necessary  lan- 
guage was  inserted  into  the  bill  to  read- 
just the  burden  on  these  taxpayers. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that 
many  of  us  are  concerned  with  the  man- 
ner which  this  tax  bill  is  being  presented 
tied  in  with  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
surtax  at  the  5  percent  rate  from  Jan- 
uary 1  to  June  30,  1970.  It  was  only  a  few 
days  ago  that  the  House  had  agreed  to 
having  the  surtax  extended  to  December 
1,  1969.  It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  this 
tax  reform  bill  would  be  a  vehicle  to 
carry  this  surtax  into  1970.  The  tax  sur- 
charge, if  it  merits  any  consideration, 
which  I  seriously  doubt,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  matter. 

When  the  idea  of  this  surtax  was  first 
presented    to    the    Congress,    I    voted 
against  it.  When  it  was  again  the  subject 
of  House  consideration  for  extending  it, 
I  again  voted  against  it.  The  argument  in 
favor  of  enacting  this  additional  tax  was 
that  it  would  prevent  inflation.  The  re- 
sults of  the  past  year  have  shown  us,  be- 
yond a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  this  siu-- 
tax  has  not  helped  to  halt  inflationary 
trends.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  tax 
reform  provisions  of  this  bill  and  the 
surtax  should  be  lumped  together.  The 
surtax   provision  of  the  bill  seems   to 
say,  "you  will  have  tax  reform,  you  will 
pay  less  In  taxes  in  1971  and  1972,  but 
you  will  pay  for  this  reform  now  with 
5  percent  added  to  your  present  tax  bill." 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  oil  depletion  por- 
tion of  this  tax  reform  bill  does  not  go 
far  enough,  and  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  a  table  of  the  taxes  paid  by  some 
of  the  Nation's  largest  refining  companies 
during  the  years  1967  and  1968,  which 
shows  the  low  proportionate  share  of 
taxes  paid  by  the  oil  industry. 


Net  income 
twiore 


Federal 
tax 


Foreign. 

some 

Per-       SUtes' 

cent  tax 


Per- 
cent 


Profit 
alter  tax 


{2,098,283    $166,000 
2,303,587      223.999 


955,968 
977, 321 

892,986 
I,  019. 930 

594.593 
673.  739 

513.067 
569.431 

366,847 
395.064 


74.142 
8.005 

17.500 
23.800 

26.900 
22,000 

6,000 
16,700 

74.021 
74.678 


7. 9  $700. 000 

9.  7  802, 907 

7. 8  303,  539 
.  81  342. 997 

1.9  121.100 
2.4  160.600 


4.5 
3.3 

1.2 
2.9 

20.2 
18.8 


182,300 
223.500 

85.400 
100,900 

10,  576 
10,892 


33.0 
34.8 

31.8 
35.1 

13.5 
15.8 

30.7 
33.2 

16.6 
17. 

2.8 
2.7 


$1,232,283 
1, 276, 681 

578.287 
626,319 

754,386 
835,530 

385,393 
428,  239 

421,667 
451,831 

282,250 
309,494 


Net  income 

before 

tax 


Federal 
tax 


Per- 
cent 


Fbreipi, 

some 

SUtes' 

tax 


Per- 
cent 


Profit 
attar  tax 


Shell: 

I^S $342,022 

....  '^--, 387.767 

Cities  Service: 

I^S 165.289 

„      "" 138.613 

Union: 

}9g 163.820 

.      1968 164.232 

Sun: 

}9g 1*6,946 

1968 227.790 

Atlanlic-Richfield: 

1967 145.259 

„     1968 240,272 

Maratfion: 

1967 138.520 

..    ,1968 155.335 

Sinclair- 

196' 130.017 

1968 101,265 


I  repeat  that  the  bill, 
in  its  present  stiite,  has  a  long  way  to 
go  to  achieve  adequate  tax  reform.  First, 
it  must  face  thei  scrutiny  of  the  other 
body  and  then  f4ce  the  deliberations  of 
a  conference  cotamlttee.  I  hope  that  by 
that  time  we  will  have  a  more  meaning- 
ful bill  to  send  t^  the  President  for  his 
signature. 


$44,940 
63.  378 

$13.1 
16.3 

$12.  233 
12,298 

3.6 
3.2 

$284,849 
312.091 

32.347 
12,683 

19.6 
9.2 

5.105 
4.594 

3.1 
3.3 

127.837 
121.336 

10.400 
5.955 

6.3 
3.6 

8.457 
7.045 

5.2 

4.3 

144.963 
151.232 

24.700 
44.290 

16.8 
19.4 

13,670 
19, 070 

9.3 
8.4 

108.576 
164. 430 

0 
1.2 

15.254 
37.713 

10.5 
15.7 

130.005 
193.560 

2.999 

3.700 
4.350 

17 

60.962 
67,659 

44.0 
43.6 

73.858 
83. 326 

10.585 
-2.747 

8.1 
0 

24,060 
27.429 

18.5 
27.0 

95. 372 
76.583 

However,  this  should  not  be  the  end 
of  our  quest  for  a  proper  tax  reform.  We 
must  continue  until  all  the  loopholes  and 
unjustifiable  preferences  are  stricken 
from  the  Federal  tax  laws. 

By  late  afternoon  of  this  day,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  will  have  passed  this  legis- 
lation, but  whether  we  have  achieved  our 
objective  in  tax  reform  Is  dependent  on 


what  the  other  body  does.  I  hope  that 
we  can  improve  on  this  bill  and  tell  our 
constituents  that  they  have  a  meaningful 
tax  reform  bill  which  provides  a  better 
measure  of  tax  payment  by  those  who 
at  present  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the 
labors  of  others  without  paying  a  just  and 
proportionate  share. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chalr- 
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man,  over  the  past  year,  whenever  the 
House  acted  on  the  income  tax  sur- 
charge— through  both  the  original  psis- 
sage  and  the  recent  extension  of  the  sur- 
tax— I  have  consistently  voted  against 
this  additional  tax  burden.  Today,  with 
the  utmost  reluctance.  I  find  myself 
forced  to  approve  extension  of  the  sur- 
tax as  a  means  of  getting  this  tax  re- 
form package. 

It  has  taken  25  years  to  come  up  with 
the  tax  reforms  before  us  today,  and  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  it  takes  another 
25  years  before  another  such  attempt  is 
made.  And  because  these  bills  are  so 
rare.  I  was  hoping  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would  be  able  to  pre- 
sent us  a  much  stronger  version  of  tax 
reform  than  we  will  vote  on  today. 

Ideally,  tax  reform  should  be  vaster 
than  just  a  simple  closing  of  major  loop- 
holes combined  with  down-the-line  rate 
cuts.  In  a  number  of  areas,  the  commit- 
tee has  given  us  a  superb  piece  of  legis- 
lation, but  there  are  many  topics  on 
which  the  bill  does  nothing  more  than 
chip  away  at  prime  problems  of  tax 
eqiiity  and  balance. 

Yesterday,  I  voted  for  an  open  rule  on 
this  bill,  and  today,  I  vote  for  recom- 
mittal. I  do  this  because  I  believe  that  the 
bill  must  be  broken  down  in  two  areas: 

First,  the  surtax.  Tacking  the  6-month 
extension  onto  this  bill  is  not  a  new  ma- 
neuver in  legislative  tactics.  However,  its 
not  being  new  does  not  make  it  less  rep- 
rehensible. The  surtax  continues  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  means  of  financing 
this  country's  disastrous  military  adven- 
tures at  home  and  abroad,  and  I  have 
opposed  these  distortions  of  national  pri- 
orities in  all  past  votes. 

The  surtax  should  stand  or  fall  on  its 
own  singular  merits,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  has  the  wisdom  to  ceremoniously 
dump  the  6  months'  extension  when 
that  body  considers  this  legislation. 

Second,  the  "attempt"  at  tax  relief.  No 
one  is  unaware  that  any  lowering  of  tax 
rates — especially  in  the  middle-Income 
levels  at  which  are  found  most  of  this 
country's  taxpayers — mesins  major  drops 
in  revenues.  And,  of  course,  we  all  realize 
that  tax  equity  should  apply  to  upper 
brackets  as  well  as  for  lower-and-mlddle- 
income  groups.  Yet,  even  with  the  addi- 
tions granted  middle-income  taxpayers 
by  Tuesday's  committee  amendments,  I 
still  find  it  hard  to  justify  4-  to  5-percent 
cuts  for  wealthy  persons,  while  only  giv- 
ing 1-  to  2-percent  comparable  decreases 
for  the  middle.  I  would  favor  sending  the 
tax  relief  portions  of  the  bill  back  again 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
instructing  the  committee  to  readjust  the 
relief  so  that  the  4-  to  5 -percent  cuts  be 
for  the  middle  and  the  1-  to  2 -percent  re- 
ductions given  the  higher  brackets. 

But,  even  without  these  two  needed 
changes,  I  shall  vote  for  passage  of  H.R. 
13270.  And  I  am  happy  that  many  of  the 
reforms  brought  out  by  the  committee  re- 
flect proposals  I  have  made  both  dur- 
ing the  current  Congress  and  in  earlier 
sessions. 

Specifically,  I  find  in  the  areas  of 
moving  expenses,  hobby  farming,  chari- 
table deduction,  tax-free  State  and  mu- 
nicipal bonds,  mineral  depletions,  in- 
vestment credit,  capital  gains,  stock  op- 
tion provisions,  dividend  exclusions,  and 


the  multiple  surtax  exemption  this  bill 
includes  many  provisions  from  legisla- 
tion I  have  sponsored. 

Indeed,  there  are  areas  which  this  bill 
does  not  touch,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
run  down  a  long  list  because  it  is  evident 
that  no  action  will  be  taken  on  these 
problems.  Still,  I  feel  that  the  bill  as 
such — as  a  tax  reform  measure — is  more 
than  adequate,  and  despite  my  severe 
reservations  linked  to  the  surtax  and  re- 
lief segments,  I  will  cast  my  vote  for  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
applaud  the  job  which  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  imder  the  able  leader- 
ship of  its  chairman,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills), 
has  done  in  developing  a  comprehensive 
tax  reform  bill.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
they  have  accomplished  a  herculean  task 
and  the  American  people — the  average 
American  taxpayer — will  be  the  principal 
beneficiary. 

It  is  long  past  time  that  we  took  this 
kind  of  action  to  bring  greater  equity 
into  our  tax  structure,  to  equalize  the 
burden  among  all  citizens,  and  for  that 
reason  I  support  this  bill. 

I  am,  however,  gravely  disturbed  about 
one  particular  aspects  of  the  commit- 
tee's proposal  and  I  am  compelled  to 
speak  out  against  it.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  there  have  been  financial  mal- 
practices on  the  part  of  some  charitable 
foimdations.  Because  such  foundations 
operate  as  tax-exempt  organizations, 
they  have  an  especially  acute  responsi- 
bility to  be  open  and  scrupulously  honest 
in  their  activities. 

Unfortimately,  the  miscreant  activities 
of  a  very  few  foundations  have  brought 
punitive  action — action  which  could 
prove  to  be  disastrous  to  the  many  worth- 
while and  necessary  projects  to  which 
they  contribute — against  all  foundations. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  committee's 
decision  to  place  a  7  Vg -percent  tax  on 
investment  income.  Several  of  the  other 
decisions  the  committee  has  reached  with 
regard  to  the  tax  treatment  of  founda- 
tions are,  I  believe,  wise  responses  to 
to  the  need  for  some  regulations.  For 
example,  the  prohibition  on  self -dealing, 
or  sales  and  purchases,  loans  and  bor- 
rowings between  the  foimdation  and 
those  who  control  it,  is  a  proper  revision 
of  the  law.  The  requirement  that  foim- 
dations must  distribute  every  year  a  sum 
equal  to  at  least  5  percent  of  their  in- 
vestment assets  is  also  a  beneficial  change 
which  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
charity  generally,  since  it  will  assure 
that  the  foundations  carry  out  the 
functions  they  are  intended  to.  Another 
wise  change  in  the  law  is  that  which 
prohibits  foundations  from  holding  more 
than  20  percent  of  any  business  corpora- 
tion's voting  stock,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  control  of  the  business  is  in  the 
hands  of  someone  else.  This  assures  that 
foundations  will  not  hold  controlling  in- 
terest in  business  corporations. 

But,  while  these  regulations  will  help 
to  assure  that  foundations  do  not  abuse 
their  privileges,  and  do  make  a  con- 
tribution to  charity,  the  imposition  of  a 
tax  on  investment  income  will  directly 
hamper  them  from  carrying  forward 
with  the  myriad  of  vitally  important 
projects  they  are  able  to  fund. 


The  tax,  Mr.  CJhairman,  is  effectively 
placed  against  the  charities — universities, 
medical  schools,  scientific  and  medical 
research,  and  so  forth — which  depend 
on  the  foundations  for  much  of  their 
financial  support.  It  will  only  mean  less 
private  money  for  such  worthwhile 
recipients — and  inevitably  more  public 
money. 

As  my  distinguished  colleagues,  Messrs. 
Morton  and  Bush,  pointed  out  in  their 
supplementary  views  to  the  committee 
report  on  H.R.  13270: 

Private  philanthropy  Is  more  Innovative 
than  government.  It  can  move  more  quickly 
and  It  Is  more  Imaginative.  By  Imposing  this 
tax  we  are  simply  cutting  down  on  the 
volume  of  good  the  private  sector  can  do.  We 
should  be  moving  away  from  centralization 
but,  alas,  by  this  tax  we  take  one  more  step 
toward  It. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  that  sen- 
timent. I  think  perhaps  we  tend  to  forget 
the  really  massive  contributions  which 
have  been  made  by  the  private  sector, 
and  particularly  through  foimdation 
support,  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  our  society  and  to  the  solution  of  some 
of  its  most  urgent  problems. 

Last  month  we  watched,  fascinated,  on 
our  television  sets  as  two  men  walked 
around  on  the  moon.  What  a  fantastic 
achievement,  we  all  agree,  that  was  for 
us  to  make  in  just  9  short  years.  But  we 
forget  that  the  pioneering  work  which" 
took  place  decades  ago  and  which  was 
carried  on  by  Dr.  Robert  Goddard,  was 
financed  solely,  from  1934  to  1941,  by  a 
private  foimdation — the  Guggenheim 
Foundation.  The  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion's support  enabled  doctors  to  eradi- 
cate hookworm  in  the  South  and  to  con- 
quer malaria  and  yellow  fever.  The  rev- 
olution in  medical  education  wsis  fi- 
nanced from  a  private  foundation. 

The  list  is  long.  And  it  is  up  to  date. 
Today,  we  all  recognize  the  Importance 
we  must  attach  to  the  solution  of  our 
great  urban  problems.  The  cities  have 
become  a  new  focus  for  our  attention.  It 
is  largely  due  to  the  f oresighted  activities 
of  the  Ford  Foundation  that  we  have  be- 
come so  aware. 

(jovemment  can  never  do  as  well  all 
these  kinds  of  activities  which  are  so 
necessary  to  the  progress  and  growth  of 
a  free  society.  When  we  hamper  the 
ability  of  our  great  foundations  to  foster 
the  expansion  of  knowledge  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  social  problems, 
we  hamper  ourselves  and  those  who  suf- 
fer from  societies  deficiencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  my  colleagues 
would  be  interested  in  an  article  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  Fortune 
magazine  by  Irwin  Ross  which  relates  to 
this  question.  I  include  Mr.  Ross'  article 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Let's  Not  Pekce  In  the  Foundations 
(By  Irwin  Ross) 

The  men  who  run  America's  foundations 
are  worried.  As  custodians  of  great  wealth 
wielding  unique  Influence  in  the  nation's 
life,  they  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
criticism.  But  In  recent  months  the  critical 
chorus  has  grown  louder,  and  foundations 
now  face  the  likelihood  of  legislation  that 
could  conceivably  limit  their  freedom  and 
scope  of  operation. 

Two  unrelated  developments  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  change  in  atmosphere.  On  the 
one  hand,  foundations  have  become  Increas- 
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Ingly  Involved  With  the  controversial  prob- 
lems of  poverty  and  race  relations,  provoking 
charges  that  thef  have  become  "too  arrogant, 
too  biased,  and  too  political."  as  one  syndi- 
cated columnist  put  it.  Even  the  usually 
friendly  New  Yo»k  Timet  has  urged  founda- 
tions to  adopt  "informal  rules"  to  avoid  "the 
role  of  a  shadow  r  government  .  .  .  not  re- 
sponsive to  the  electorate."  At  the  same  time, 
the  growing  public  clamor  for  tax  reform  has 
focused  attentloii  on  the  financial  malprac- 
tices of  some  foundations,  stirring  demands 
for  drastic  curbs  on  the  way  they  do  busi- 
ness. 

In  February,  tlie  House  Ways  and  Means 
Conunlttee.  whlcjj  Initiates  all  tax  legisla- 
tion, began  a  long-heralded  InvesUgatlon  of 
foundations.  IXulng  several  days  of  public 
hearings,  commllitee  members  heard  every 
criticism,  prejudice,  and  vagrant  anxiety 
currently  voiced  about  foundations;  they 
were  blatant  tax  dodges;  they  had  surrepti- 
tiously invaded  the  political  arena;  they 
spent  their  money  frivolously,  often  reward- 
ing favored  friends;  they  squandered  vast 
sums  abroad.  Soiie  witnesses  proposed  re- 
forms or  punltl*  measures.  For  example. 
Representative  W»lght  Patman  of  Texas,  who 
has  been  conducting  a  personal  crusade 
against  foundations  since  1961,  called  for  a 
20  percent  tax  on  gross  income  and  capital 
gains. 

Sensing  the  mo^d,  top  Treasury  officials  in 
the  Nixon  Administration  presented  an  elab- 
orate packet  of  proposals,  largely  dealing 
with  the  financial  operations  of  foundations. 
With  this  In  hanl.  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills 
took  the  Ways  aitd  Means  Committee  into 
closed  session  at  the  end  of  April  to  write 
the  leglalaUon  It  ivlll  ultimately  report  out 
to  the  Houae. 

Some  reform  Is  undoubtedly  needed;  but 
the  danger  Is  that  In  its  zeal  to  eliminate 
abuses  of  the  tax- exemption  privilege.  Con- 
gress could  end  up  crippling  a  valuable 
American  Institution.  If  the  basic  phUan- 
thrfcplc  operations  of  foundations  should  be 
curtailed  or  hamptred,  we  wo\ild  all  be  im- 
poverished. At  thrtr  best.  foundaUons  are  a 
great  source  of  toltlaUve  and  experiment 
that  enormously  iirlch  the  Ufe  of  naUons. 
In  the  U.S..  they  hlave  developed  Into  a  pow- 
erful force  for  scclal  change  and  human 
betterment— a  thUd  force,  as  it  were.  Inde- 
pendent of  buslnejs  and  government. 

Even  the  most  ^putable  foundations  are 
guilty  of  lapaes  of  Judgment,  but  the  broad- 
est possible  freedom  of  action  is  an  essential 
ingredient  of  their  feuccesses.  They  have  often 
provided   the  seed{  money,   the  risk   capit*l 
for  enterprises  th^  neither  government  nor 
business  has  the  interest  or  capacity  to  pur- 
sue.   Sixty   years   a^o   a   mere   «18,000   grant 
from  the  Caraeglei  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Te»«hlng  launched  Abraham 
Pleiner's  famous  mrvey  of  the  deplorable 
state  of  American  qiedlca]  education,  a  study 
that  ultimately  le«  to  a  revoluOonary  up- 
grading of  standarBs.  In  its  early  years,  the 
RockefeUer  FoundiUon  sponsored  a  pubUc- 
health  program  ih^t  eliminated   -he  debUl- 
okworm  from  the  south- 
|fty-two  foreign  countries, 
ttzable  financial  support 
Rockefeller  foundations 
.elopment  of  new  strains 
of  rice  and  wheat  that  wiU  soon  enormously 
increase  the  food  siipply  in  all  of  Asia.  Birth- 
control  programs  1^  the  populous  countries 
of   the   underdeveloped   world   would    never 
have    got    beyond    the    pilot   stage   without 
foundaUon  support;  Here  In  the  US    grants 
from  the  Taconlc.  *ord,  and  Carnegie  foun- 
daUons financed  p^school  projects  for  im- 
poverished youngsters  that  became  the  in- 
spiration for  Head  Start,  the  most  popular 
undertaking  of  the  [federal  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram. In  the  early  plxUes,  Ford  Foundation 
money   backed  a  new  concept  in  legal  aid 
for   the  poor— nelg  aborhood  Uw  offices  in 
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slum  areas — which  flowered  '.nto  a  large  scale 
program  under  government  auspices  a  few 
years  later.  The  examples  can  be  multtpUed 
endlessly. 
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DOLL  LIBSARIKS  AND  STATUS  STICBOLS 

Much  of  the  current  criticism  tends  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  foundaUons  come  in 
various  shapes  and  sizes.  There  are  an  enor- 
mous numljer  of  them.  According  to  the 
FoundaUon  Center,  the  chief  information- 
gathering  agency  in  the  field,  some  23,000 
foundaUons  were  in  existence  at  the  end  of 
1968,  and  they  are  proliferating  rapidly;  In 
1950  there  were  only  1,000.  and  last  year 
alone  2.000  new  ones  were  created  (The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  counted  more  than 
30.000  foundaUons  in  1968,  but  some  of  the 
organizations  it  regards  as  foundations 
either  lack  endowments  or  do  not  make 
grants.) 

The  best  known  are  the  large,  general-pur- 
pose foundaUons,  which  support  a  wide 
range  of  causes.  More  numerous,  and  gener- 
ally much  smaller,  are  the  special- purpose 
foimdaUons  (some  of  which  are  quite  narrow 
In  their  interests,  Uke  the  IntemaUonal  Doll 
Library  Foundation  of  Greenwich,  Connectt- 
cut) .  There  is  a  separate  category  of  over  200 
community  foundations,  whose  endowments 
come  from  a  variety  of  local  donors  and 
whose  income  Is  distributed  almost  exclu- 
sively to  local  charities.  About  2,000  com- 
pany foundaUons  constitute  sUU  another 
group;  these  are  sponsored  by  oorporaUons 
and  serve  as  conduits  for  corporate  charity. 
Though  they  are  nominally  Independent, 
their  trustees  are  mosUy  officers  of  the  spon- 
soring corporation. 

WeU  over  half  of  all  the  foundations  are 
small  famUy  operattons,  moet  of  which  lack 
a  professional  staff  or  even  an  office;  they 
are  usually  nin  by  the  donor,  his  children, 
and  perhaps  the  family  lawyer.  Indeed,  about 
two-thirds  of  all  foundations  are  very  small, 
with  assets  of  less  than  $200,000  or  annual 
grants  totaUng  under  810,000.  In  many  In- 
stances they  are  little  more  than  status  sym- 
bols for  their  donors — or  tax  shelters. 

All  told,  U.S.  foundaUons  control  $20.5 
blUlon  In  assets  and  give  out  about  $1.5  bil- 
lion a  year.  Nearly  18  percent  of  those  assets 
are  held  by  the  Ftord  FoundaUon,  which  Is 
by  far  the  biggest,  with  well  over  $3  billion  in 
its  portfolio.  The  BockefeUer  FoundaUon 
comes  next  with  $890  million,  then  the  Duke 
Endowment  with  $629  million.  Twenty-six 
foundations  have  assets  of  over  $100  million 
each,  fifteen  of  over  $200  million.  Fewer  than 
7  percent  of  the  foundations  control  90  per- 
cent of  all  assets. 

Ail  of  which  amo\int8  to  a  vast  agglom- 
eraUon  of  wealth,  pledged  to  pubUc  charity 
but  under  the  exclusive  control  of  private 
individuals— a  condlUon  that  inevitably  in- 
spires concern  and  sometimes  controversy 
about  the  way  foundations  spend  their 
money.  The  concern  Is  natural,  but  some  of 
the  criticism  is  eccentric,  not  to  say  absurd 
Thus  Patman.  testifying  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  decrted  the  vast  sums  the 
RockefeUer  Foundation  spent  abroad  in  1966  • 
"The  Foundation  spent  $1,693,762  in  India 
but  not  a  penny  in  Arkansas.  It  spent  half 
a  million  dollars  in  Uganda,  but  not  a  cent 
in  Idaho.  It  spent  more  than  $1  milUon  in 
Nigeria,  but  it  oould  bring  itself  to  spend 
only  $1,000  in  Kentucky." 

Patman  was  equaUy  outraged  about  granU 
made  by  the  Bollingen  FoundaUon.  a  MeUon 
creation,  which  operates  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  cultural  programs  in  the  coun- 
try. He  accused  Bollingen  of  specializing  In 
"the  development  of  trivia  into  nonsense," 
because  it  financed  such  research  projects 
as  "the  phenomenology  of  the  Iranian  re- 
ligious consciousness"  and  "the  origin  and 
significance  of  the  decorative  types  of  me- 
dieval tombstones  in  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina." Said  Patman;  "If  the  Mellons  an 
more  interested  in  medieval  tombstones  than 


in  Pittsburgh  poverty  .  ,  .  that  Is  the  Mel- 
lons" affair.  However,  there  Is  no  obligation 
upon  either  the  Congress  or  the  American 
citizenry  to  give  the  Mellons  tax-free  dollars 
to  finance  their  exoUc  interests." 

KDtlCATIOM    cm    SKVXKAMCK   PAT 

Congressmen  had  considerably  more  rea- 
son to  be  disturbed  by  some  recent  activities 
of   the  Ford  Foundation.   Notable   were   the 
voter-registration   drive  that  Ford  financed 
during  the  1967  mayoralty  election  in  Cleve- 
land,   and    the    "travel    and    study"    awards 
totaling  $131,069  that  it  gave  to  eight  aides 
of  Robert  Kennedy   after  the  assassination 
last  year.  McGeorge  Bundy,  president  of  the 
foundation,  spent  four  and  a  half  hotu-s  l>e- 
fore  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  In  the 
course  of  which  he  defended   both  actions. 
The  grants  to  the  Kennedy  staff  stirred  up 
more  of  a  fuss  in  Washington  than  any  other 
single   foundation   action.   Bundy   explained 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  wanted  "to  help" 
the  men  after  the  tragedy.  The  most  appro- 
priate method  seemed  to  be  to  invite  several 
of  them  to  participate  in  the  foimdation's 
long-established   "travel   and   study"   award 
program,  a  species  of  advanced  adult  educa- 
tion "designed  to  develop  the  abilities  and 
educational  backgrounds  of  persons  ...  in 
fields  in  which  the  foundation  works."  The 
generous  gr-ants  covered  both  compensation 
and    travel    expense.     For    example,     Jerry 
Bruno,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  planning 
Kennedy's  campaign  trips,  was  given  $19,450 
for  a  seven-month  study  of  "methods  and 
styles"  of  national  political  campaigning  in 
the  United  States."  Bundy  stressed  that  all 
eight   Individuals   were   eminently   qualified 
for  the  awards,  which  had  previously  been 
given  to  more  than  2,000  people. 

He  had  trouble,  however,  in  persuading  the 
conunlttee  that  with  the  Kennedy  men  the 
project  was  truly  educational.  "It  looks  to 
me  like  severance  pay."  remarked  Repre- 
sentative John  W.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  the 
ranking  Republican  member.  Other  Wash- 
ington otiservers  suspected  political  favorit- 
ism— an  unwarranted  assumption,  given  the 
coolness  of  Bundy's  relation  with  the  late 
Senator — or  what  Life  called  "Intra-E^tab- 
llshment  clubblnees."  Bundy  was  clearly 
%'ulnerable  when  he  Invoked  compassionate 
reasons,  rather  than  resting  his  case  on  the 
personal  qualifications  of  the  recipients.  The 
Ford  Foundation  had  not  previously  been  In 
the  business  of  personal  charity. 

In  the  Cleveland  episode,  the  foundation 
had  made  a  $175,000  grant  to  the  local  chap- 
ter of  CORE.  A  portic»i  of  the  moaey  went 
for  a  voter-registration  drive  In  three  Negro 
slums — at  a  time  when  a  Negro  candidate, 
Carl  Stokes,  was  running  for  mayor.  In  many 
quarters,  the  foundation  grant  was  held  to 
be  partly  responsible  for  Stoke's  victory. 
Bundy's  congressional  inqxilsitors  wanted  to 
linow  whether  this  venture  was  educational 
or  political,  and  if  political  was  it  not  inap- 
propriate for  a  tax-exempt  foundation? 

Bundy  dtfended  voter-reglstraUon  drives 
as  a  proper  field  for  foundaUon  activity,  since 
they  extended  democratic  participation.  He 
insisted  that  the  foundaUon  had  never  ex- 
amined the  connecUon  between  a  particular 
registration  campaign  and  the  election  of  a 
specific  individual;  he  thought  that  would 
be  improper.  The  fact  was,  however,  that  in 
Cleveland  the  registration  drive  could  only 
redound  to  the  advantage  of  one  candidate. 
Once  again,  Bundy  was  vulnerable.  The 
foundaUon  would  have  been  t>eyond  criti- 
cism had  it  also  financed  voter  registration 
drives  In  three  white  areas  of  Cleveland. 

The  testimony  before  the  committee  left 
a  number  of  Congressmen  with  the  feeling 
that  foundations  had  too  much  freedom. 
"The  area  of  foundattcms'  activities  Is  al- 
most wide  open,"  Representative  Byrnes  later 
complained.  "Anything  that  anybody  can 
conceive  of  can  be  said  to  lie  educaUonal. 
We  must  develop  some  guldeUoaa." 
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The  Internal  Revenue  Code  already  lays 
down  some  guidelines,  but  they  are  quite 
vague.  Oddly,  the  code  does  not  even  define 
foundations,  but  lumps  them  with  a  variety 
of  other  tax-exempt  organizations  that  also 
receive  tax-deducUble  gifts.  (According  to 
the  generally  accepted  definition,  a  founda- 
tion is  a  private,  nonprofit  organization  with 
a  princiiwa  fvind  and  its  own  board,  whose 
money  comes  from  private  sources — not  from 
public  appeals — and  which  makes  grants  to 
outside  organizations;  It  may  also  operate 
certain  programs  of  Its  own.)  The  code  spec- 
ifies that  foundations  and  other  philan- 
thropic organizations  can  have  the  privilege 
of  tax  exemption  If  they  engage  In  religious, 
charitable,  scientific,  literary,  or  educational 
activities,  as  well  as  "testing  for  public 
safety"  and  "the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
children  or  animals."  They  are  prohibited 
form  participating  in  election  campaigns  and 
from  devoting  a  "substantial  part"  of  their 
activities  to  lobbying — defined  In  the  code  as 
"carrying  on  propaganda,  or  otherwise  at- 
tempting, to  Influence  legislation."  There  is 
no  definition  of  "substantial,"  however.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  makes  such  a  de- 
termination on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  depending 
on  the  amount  of  lobbying  and  the  volume 
of  other  activities.  __ 

The  regulations  also  define  "scientific, 
"educational,"  and  "charitable"  pursuits  in 
broad  terms.  Educational  activity  is  not  nec- 
essarily confined  to  the  classroom,  and  an 
organization  Is  regarded  as  educational  even 
if  it  advocates  a  particular  viewpoint,  "so 
long  as  it  presents  a  sufficiently  full  and  fair 
exposition  of  the  pertinent  facts."  If  it  merely 
presents  unsupported  opinion,  its  tax  ex- 
emption can  be  revoked — as  happened  to 
H.  L.  Hunt's  Life  Line  Foundation,  whose 
principal  activity  was  sponsoring  conserva- 
tive radio  commentators.  As  for  "charitable" 
activities,  the  Internal  Revenue  definition 
comprehends  the  normal  meaning  of  the 
term  as  well  as  efforts  "to  lessen  neighbor- 
hood tensions,"  to  defend  human  and  civil 
rights,  and  "to  combat  community  deteriora- 
tion and  Juvenile  delinquency." 

The  difficulty  about  "tightening  up"  the 
language  of  the  law,  as  Byrnes  and  some 
others  have  suggested,  is  that  the  exercise 
can  easily  become  too  restrictive;  in  an  effort 
to  eliminate  one  undesirable  type  of  activity, 
the  prohibition  may  be  drawn  too  sweep- 
ingly.  The  problem  is  Illustrated  by  one  of 
the  Treasury's  recent  proposals.  Responding 
to  the  criticism  of  the  Ford  Foundation's 
voter-registration  drive  in  Cleveland,  the 
Treasury  has  included  in  Its  recent  proposals 
a  recommendation  that  foundations  be  for- 
bidden to  engage  in  any  activity  "directly 
connected '  with  an  election  campaign,  no 
matter  how  educational  in  purpose.  Such  a 
blanket  prohibition  would  encompass  all 
voter-registration  drives,  as  well  as  all  educa- 
tional programs  about  the  issues  and  panel 
discussions  Involving  the  candidates.  In  other 
words,  foundaUons  would  have  to  refrain 
from  doing  what  even  radio  and  television 
stations  are  free  to  do  under  the  "equal  time" 

Once  the  government  starts  to  regulate  the 
program  area  of  foundations,  It  is  Impossible 
to  foresee  where  the  process  will  end.  Con- 
gressman Patman  would  presumably  prohibit 
sending  foundation  money  abroad;  he  would 
also,  one  gathers,  like  to  eliminate  "trivia" 
and  "nonsense"  from  the  cultural  programs 
of  foundations.  How  could  that  be  done  with- 
out setting  up  some  national  arbiter  to  Judge 
the  worthiness  of  a  symphony  orchestra  or 
an  art  museum? 

One  of  the  great  virtues  of  foundations  Is 
the  broad  charter  now  permitted  them  in 
law.  Their  freedom  is  essential  to  their  leav- 
ening role  m  society.  They  must  be  free  to 
pioneer  to  aid  projects  that  lack  majority 
support,  indeed  to  aid  unpopular  causes. 
Without  such  freedom  there  would  be  little 
point  in  maintaining  private  philanthropy. 


A    ROLE    GOVERNMENTT    CANNOT    PEBrORM 

It  can  be  argued,  of  course,  that  there  is 
something  undemocratic  In  the  institution 
of  the  private,  tax-exempt  foundation.  Here 
is  a  vast  reservoir  of  wealth  In  private  hands, 
answerable  to  no  one  but  self-perpetuating 
boards  of  trustees.  It  Is  wealth  that  was 
privately  created,  of  course,  but  Inasmuch  as 
estate  duties  range  up  to  77  percent,  most  of 
It  would  have  gone  to  the  federal  Treasury 
had  it  not  been  donated  for  philanthropy. 
Even  the  few  foundations,  like  Carnegie  and 
Rockefeller,  that  were  created  before  the 
estate  tax  was  passed  In  1916,  have  benefited 
from  tax  exemption  on  their  portfolio  earn- 
ings. The  retention  of  these  enormous  funds 
In  private  hands  can  be  Justified  only  on 
the  grounds  that  there  is  a  role  lor  private 
philanthropy  that  government  cannot  per- 
form. That  role  Is  to  help  provide  a  dispersion 
of  initiative  in  society,  a  multiplicity  of 
sources  furnishing  support  for  all  the  winds 
of  doctrine. 

In  the  end  the  best  Justification  of  founda- 
tions is  their  results.  Sometimes  the  results 
are  so  evident  as  to  be  beyond  argviment,  as 
with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation's  malaria- 
control  program  or  with  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion's generous  grants  ($180  million  to  date) 
that  kept  educational  television  alive  through 
many  lean  years.  Even  the  science  of 
rocketry  and  space  exploration,  on  which  the 
government  has  since  spent  biUionB,  was  de- 
pendent m  its  early  years  on  the  slender  but 
sturdy  reed  of  foundation  support.  Prom  1934 
to  1941,  the  Daniel  and  Florence  Guggenheim 
Foundation  was  the  sole  backer  of  Dr.  Robert 
H.  Goddard,  whose  pioneering  discoveries  in 
rocketry  laid  the  basis  for  the  new  tech- 
nology. During  most  of  Goddard's  life,  the 
U.S.  Government  lacked  the  vision  to  finance 
him. 

THEY  CAN'T  STAT  ABOVE  THE  BATTLE 


It  often  takes  years,  of  course,  before  the 
final  outcome  of  foundation  efforts  becomes 
apparent.  In  the  Interim  the  test  Is  whether 
foundations  are  undertaking  worthwhile 
projects  that  otherwise  might  not  get  done. 
The  relevance  and  utility  of  foundation  pro- 
grams are  nowhere  more  apparent  than  In 
their  current  involvement  with  the  problems 
of  poverty,  race  relations,  and  urban  conflict. 
In  the  early  1960's  the  large  foundation  spent 
timidly,  if  at  all,  in  these  areas;  clvll- 
rlghts  groups,  for  example,  received  their 
only  wholehearted  support  from  such  small 
foundaUons  as  Taconlc,  New  World,  Field, 
and  the  Stern  Family  Fund.  In  the  last  few 
years,  however,  the  large  foundaUons  have 
devoted  an  increasing  proportion  of  their 
resources  to  urgent  domestic  problems.  As  a 
group,  in  1968  American  foundations  spent 
an  estimated  $270  million — more  than  18 
percent  of  their  total  outlays — on  programs 
dealing  with  poverty  and  race  relations. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  for  example, 
now  commits  about  a  quarter  of  its  funds 
to  Its  Equal  Opportunity  Program,  which 
aids  Mexican-Americans  and  Indians  as  well 
as  Negroes  in  combating  discrimination  and 
developing  more  effective  leadership.  The 
Ford  Foundation,  which  last  year  allocated 
over  $62  million  to  Its  National  Affairs  di- 
vision— about  30  percent  of  Its  total  pro- 
grams— is  all  over  the  lot,  helping  to  finance 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant  slum  area  in  Brooklyn,  supporting  In- 
come-maintenance experiments  among  the 
poor,  trying  to  encourage  reform  In  big-city 
police  departments,  educating  the  clergy  In 
urban  problems,  aiding  a  church-sponsored 
effort  to  combat  prejudicial  radio  and  TV 
broadcasts.  Ford  also  gave  sizable  assist- 
ance to  a  host  of  minority-group  organiza- 
tions. Including  $1,060,000  for  the  National 
Urban  League's  "New  Thrust,"  an  effort  to 
develop  stable  new  leadership  In  Negro  slums. 
The  foundations'  Increasing  Involvement 
In  the  domestic  arena  underscores  a  simple 


fact  that  was  lees  apparent  in  the  past:  to 
be  effective  a  foundation  must  make  choices, 
take  sides,  support  caiises.  In  such  matters 
as  population  control,  civil  rights,  and  school 
decentralization,  a  foundation  takes  sides 
by  merely  funding  a  project.  To  be  above  the 
battle  is  to  be  Irrelevant:  to  be  relevant  U 
to  risk  controversy. 

Is  there  any  danger  or  impropriety  in  such 
one-sided   Involvement   on   the   part   of   or- 
ganizations   spending    quasi-public    funds? 
There  might  be  If  U.S.  foundations  were  a 
monolithic    force.    But    In    fact,    they    vary 
greatly  in  their  interests,  preferences,  politi- 
cal   predilections.    Right   now,    to    be    sure, 
some  of  the  biggest  and  most  visible  founda- 
tions-Ford,    Rockefeller.     Carnegie,     Dan- 
forth— are  liberal  in  their  orientation.  But 
there  are  also  some  large  conservative  foun- 
dations,  such   as   the   Pew   Memorial   Trust 
m  Philadelphia,  the  Lilly  Endowment  in  In- 
dianapolis,  and   the   Moody   Foundation   In 
Galveston.  Pew,  for  example,  supports  such 
conservative  organizations  as  the  Christian 
Antl-Communlsm    Crusade,    Americans    for 
the  Competitive  Enterprise  System,  the  Free- 
doms Foundation  at  Valley  Forge,  and  Hard- 
ing College  of  Searcy,  Arkansas.  None  of  the 
conservative    foundations   happen   to   be    as 
activist  as  the  liberal  ones,  but  this  condi- 
tion need  not  be  immutable. 

The  great  strength  of  American  founda- 
tions is  the  avallabiUty  of  an  organization 
for  every  taste  and  cause.  The  Charles  Stew- 
art Mott  Foundation,  whose  $413  million 
assets  make  it  seventh  In  the  national  rank- 
ing. Is  almost  excliislvely  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  Flint.  Michigan,  where  the  nlnety- 
three-year-old  benefactor  makes  his  home. 
Mott's  youngest  son,  Stewart,  runs  an  entire- 
ly different  kind  of  foundation  in  New  York 
called  Speotemur  Agendo  ("Let  us  be  known 
by  our  deeds") .  It  supports  programs  that 
Stewart  Mott  proudly  proclaims  to  be  "un- 
conventional, controversial,  and  unaccept- 
able to  traditional  sources  of  foundation 
support."  Among  them:  abortion  education, 
and   research   in   extrasensory   perception. 

The  great  freedom  and  discretionary 
powers  of  foundations  obvloxisly  lead  to  er- 
ror at  times.  While  further  legal  restraints 
on  programs  would  be  unwise,  foundations 
might  profitably  rethink  some  of  their  own 
guidelines  to  prevent  such  blunders  as  those 
Ford  made  with  the  Kennedy  staff  awards 
and  the  Cleveland  voter- registration  drive. 
Significantly,  help  in  this  task  may  come 
from  the  recently  established  Commission  on 
Foundations  and  Private  Philanthropy,  a 
panel  of  distinguished  private  citizens 
headed  by  Peter  G.  Peterson,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Bell  &  Howell  Co.  The  commis- 
sion is  planning  to  study  the  matter  of 
appropriate  guidelines  regarding  "contro- 
versial public  policy  Issues,"  as  well  as  the 
whole  range  of  foundation  activities,  in  the 
hope  of  warding  off  ill-considered  regulatory 
action. 

WHERE  ACTION  IS  NEEDED 


This  plea  for  freedom  embraces  only  the 
program  area  of  foundations.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  financial  operations  of  founda- 
tions, there  Is  a  compelling  case  for  tighter 
government  regulations.  In  this  area  many 
abuses  have  occurred,  particularly  on  the 
part  of  small  foundations.  The  more  blatant 
abuses  can  be  reached  by  present  law.  which 
requires  that  a  foundation  "be  operated  ex- 
clusively" for  reUgious.  educaUonal,  chari- 
table, or  the  other  permissible  purposes.  If 
a  foundation  is  used  for  the  palpable  benefit 
of  the  people  who  control  It.  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  can  crack  down  by  revoking 
Its  tax  exemption. 

A  celebrated  example  Is  the  PubUc  Health 
Foundation  for  Cancer  and  Blood  Pressure 
Research,  which  was  controlled  by  the  late 
James  H.  Rand  Jr.  of  Remington  Rand.  In 
1966   Internal   Revenue   alleged   that   Rand 
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gold  hifl  Conneclicut  home  to  the  fonndatlon 
for  oyer  iasi.OO*— for  use  as  a  reseaivh  oen- 
*er — "od  then  oontiaued  to  llv«  in  It.  The 
founcUtlon  also  paW  the  household  expenses 
and  th«  salaries  of  Band's  servanu.  Newly 
•  160.000  was  sptnt  to  construct  a  research 
Uboratory  in  Stuart.  Florida,  to  grow  vege- 
tables free  of  toxic  Insecticides;  the  vege- 
tables were  consumed  by  Rand  and  his 
friends  Three  gtants  tot*Ung  »6S0.000  went 
to  cloee  personal  aasoclatee  of  Rand,  for  use 

In  the  "advancement  of  human  welfare" 

apparently  their  own.  The  IJ4.S.  claimed  a 
tax  deHclency  of  $11,700,000  plus  a  »5.»00.000 
fraud  penalty  H^nd  U  dead;  the  foundation, 
whose  assets  doqt  cover  the  tax  bill,  Is  liti- 
gating the  matter  and  prefers  not  to  talk 
about  the  entire  iinpleasantness. 

In  general,  however,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  has  been  ^oo  permissive.  It  does  not 
deal,  for  exampl«.  with  the  conflict  between 
pubUc  and  prlvaie  Interest  that  arises  when 
a  foundation  Is  Used  to  preserve  control  of  a 
corporation.  This  is  commonly  done  by  giving 
the  foundation  a  controlling  block  of  stock, 
much  of  which  ^ould  otherwli!*  have  to  be 
sold  off  to  pay  eaUte  taxes.  Thus  the  W.  K. 
Kellogg  Poundailon  controls  Kellogg  Co., 
through  a  trust  that  owns  about  51  percent 
9'  the  cereal  company's  shares;  the  John 
A.  Hartford  Fouadatlon  exercised  effective 
controTof  A  4  P;  i  he  Lilly  Endowment,  which 
owns  23  percent  of  EU  Lilly  &  Co.,  ensures 
that  the  UUy  faiiuiy  Is  not  Ukely  to  be  dls- 
lodged  from  control.' 

When  a  foundation  is  used  In  this  way.  Its 
public  obligations  do  not  necessarily  get 
slighted.  The  Por^  Foundation,  which  origi- 
nally held  88  percent  of  the  motor  company's 
stock  (In  nonvoting  shares),  has  over  the 
years  given  away  »3.4  blUlon.  a  sum  nearly 
as  great  as  its  current  assets.  The  foundation 
regularly  dlstrlbujtes  capital  gains  as  well  as 
income  and  In  ev^ry  one  of  the  last  ten  years 
has  cut  Into  its  principal  to  finance  Its  pro- 
grams. And  Its  folding  of  Ford  stock  has 
dwindled  to  25.5  t)ercent. 

Philanthropy  idoes  get  shortchanged, 
however,  when  tie  corporate  stock  that  a 
foundation  holds  for  control  purposes  pro- 
duces meager  lnc<ime.  For  Instance,  the  LUly 
Endowment  keep^  virtually  all  its  assets  In 
low-yleldlng  KU  ^.illy  stock  (whose  market 
value,  however,  his  advanced  an  average  33 
percent  In  the  lasi  five  years);  last  year  the 
endowment's  dlsl^ursements  amounted  to 
only  1.2  percent  of  its  assets.  The  James 
Irvine  Foundation  owns  over  53  percent  of 
Irvine  Co.,  which  In  turn  owns  a  sixth  of 
the  land  in  Granger  County,  California;  It  gets 
only    enough    Income    to    make    charitable 

contributions  of  «bout  $1  million  a  year 

though  It  modest*  values  its  assets  at  $123 
mUllon.  I 

HOW    TO    MAKE  ItHXM    GTTB    AWAT    MOKX 

To  get  at  this  klbcj  of  problem,  the  Treas- 
ury has  proposed  certain  changes  in  the  law. 
One  would  make  it  mandatory  for  a  founda- 
tion to  distribute  tvery  year  a  sum  equal  to 
at  least  5  percent]  of  Its  Investment  assets. 
(A  two-year  transition  period  would  be  al- 
lowed.) Another  Would  require  foundations 
to  divest  themselvis  of  controlling  interests 
In  businesses  within  Ave  years  of  receiving 
ihlp  of  35  percent  of  the 
|a  corporation  would  be 
ilve  evidence  of  control; 
itween  20  and  35  i>ercent, 
'ould  examine  the  facts 
her  effective  control  ex- 
Iterest  would  assuredly  be 
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serred  by  both  these  measures.  Many  more 
miUlons  would  be  available  for  philanthropy 
if  foundations  with  low-yield  assets  were 
forced  to  spend  principal  or  to  diversify 
holdings. 

**POKTINa    TO    THK    PTTBLIC 


such  control.  Own 
voting  shares  of 
regarded  as  concl 
if  the  equity  was 
Internal  Revenue 
and  determine  wh 
Isted.  The  public 


'  The  Henry  Lucfc  Foundation  has  owned 
12.1  percent  of  thi  common  stock  of  Time 
Inc..  publishers  of  (Fortune,  since  the  death 
of  Henry  R.  Luce  in  1987.  In  1968  the  founda- 
tion had  assets  of  $$7  million  and  distributed 
almost  $2  mllUon  t9  various  projects  in  pub- 
Uc affairs.  educatl<^,  reUglon.  and  the  Far 
East. 


The  other  main  area  of  foundation  abuse 
Is  in  what  Is  called  "self-dealing" — sales  and 
purchases,  loans  and  borrowings  between  the 
foimdatlon  and  the  people  who  control  It. 
Under  present  law,  U-  a  foimdatlon  rents 
property  or  makes  a  loan  to  its  donor.  It  must 
charge  a  "reasonable"  rent  or  interest  rate, 
and  demand  "adequate"  security.  The  regu- 
lation, however,  Is  very  difficult  to  police  In 
a  case  cited  by  the  Treasury,  the  William 
Clay  J.  Foundation  of  Fort  Worth  lent 
money  to  a  corporation  controlled  by  Its 
donor.  The  only  security  for  the  loan  was 
an  oral  promise  that  the  corporation  would 
execute  a  mortgage  on  Its  real  estate  If  the 
foundation  so  requested.  The  foundation 
never  made  such  a  request.  The  I.R.S.  chal- 
lenged the  transaction  on  the  groimds  that 
there  was  no  adequate  security :  if  the  corpo- 
ration went  bankrupt.  Its  promise  to  pro- 
duce a  mortgage  would  be  valueless.  The 
court,  however,  held  that  the  security  was 
adequate.  In  another  case,  a  donor  contrib- 
uted $65,000  to  a  foundation;  the  money  was 
then  lent  back  to  the  donor's  firm.  He  was 
thus  In  the  neat  position  of  getting  an 
Income-tax  deduction  for  money  Invested  In 
his  own  business. 

The  Treasury  advocates  abolishing  all  self- 
dealing.  It  also  recommends  that  mandatory 
civil  penalties  be  imp>08ed  on  foundation  per- 
sonnel who  violate  any  of  the  proposed  new 
rules,  and  that  the  federal  courts  be  given 
the  authority  to  ensure  that  foundation 
assets  are  used  for  charitable  purposes. 
Among  other  things,  the  courts  could  fine  or 
remove  trustees,  rescind  transactions,  and 
divest  assets.  Up  to  now.  the  states  alone 
have  had  this  power,  and  only  a  dozen  states 
have  enforcement  programs. 

One  significant  area  Is  not  covered  by  the 
Treasury  proposals:   the  obligation  of  foiai- 
datlons  to  let  the  public  know  what  they 
are    doing.    Most    of   the   large   foundations 
feel  this  obUgatlon  keenly;  they  publish  de- 
tailed annual  reports  and  answer  almost  any 
question   about   their   activities.   But  many 
foundations  are  amazingly  hostile  to  public 
scrutiny.  The  Pew  Memorial  Trust,  the  flfth- 
largest  foundation  in  the  country,  publishes 
no  report  and  will  not  even  receive  report- 
ers. In  rebuffing  Portttnb's  inquiries,  AUyn  R. 
Bell  Jr.,  who  runs  the  trust,  referred  blandly 
to    "our    announced    desire    of    remaining 
anonymous  as  far  as  possible." 
Of  the  22,000  U.S.   foundations,  only  140 
^pubUsh  annual  reports;  for  the  rest,  the  oiUy 
publicly   available   Information   about   their 
finances  and  program  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
skimpy   data   that   they    file   with    Internal 
Revenue.    Form   990A   lists   the   recipient   of 
each   grant    and    the    money    involved,    but 
provides  no  descriptive  data  about  the'  pur- 
poses for  which  the  funds  were  expended. 
The  paucity  of  Information  from  the  great 
majority  of  the  foundations  Is  scandalous, 
but  is  unlikely  to  be  rectified  until  they  are 
legally  required  to  produce  annual  reports. 
The  abuses  of  foundations  can  readily  be 
eliminated,  without  prejudicing  the  integrity 
of  the  institution.  The  institution  deserves 
to  be  preserved,  whatever  the  loss  of  revenue 
to  the  Treasury  from  estate  taxes.  The  full 
record    shows   that    foundations    are    worth 
their  price. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
tax  revision  measure  before  the  House  to- 
day represents  the  first  step  toward 
urgently  needed  reform,  but  it  is  only  a 
first  step  and  a  very  small  one  at  that. 

The  bill  does  not  go  as  far  as  it  should 
and  could  have.  It  does  nothing  to  re- 
lieve the  burden  on  our  elderly.  It  does 


not  correct  the  unreallstically  low  ex- 
emptions for  dependents. 

It  does  not  go  as  far  as  it  should  in 
cloeing  legal  loopholes  which  cost  the 
U.S.  Treasury  more  than  $40  billion  an- 
nually. For  example,  it  purports  to 
reduce  the  lush  benefits  of  the  cAl  com- 
panies with  an  insignificant  7-percent 
reduction  in  the  depletion  allowance  but 
fails  to  do  anything  about  the  far  more 
lucrative  deduction  allowed  for  intangi- 
ble drilling  assets. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  goes  much  far- 
ther than  it  should  have  in  extending 
the  unnecessary  and  ineffectve  surtax  at 
5  percent  through  June  30.  1970. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  much 
about  this  bill  that  is  not  satisfactory. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  I  intend  to  sup- 
port it  because  it  does  make  some  first 
hesitant  steps  toward  reform.  It  includes 
a  measure  I  proposed  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress which  provides  more  equitable  tax 
treatment  for  single  persons,  the  most 
inequitably  overburdened  of  all  taxpay- 
ers. It  raises  the  standard  deduction  sig- 
nificantly, expands  the  deduction  for 
moving  expenses  and  brings  minor  tax 
relief  to  the  middle-income  family. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  tax  spectrum, 
the  measure  makes  at  least  a  token  ef- 
fort to  close  some  of  the  more  glaring 
loopholes.  It  restricts  the  use  of  rapid 
real  estate  depreciation  by  speculators 
and  provides  an  alternative  to  unfair 
and  inequitable  municipal  financing 
through  tax  exempt  bonds.  It  also  levies 
a  "minimum  tax"  imder  which  those  for- 
tunate millionaires  who  have  been  avoid- 
ing taxes  entirely  will  now  have  to  as- 
sume at  least  a  small  portion  of  the  na- 
tional burden. 

Because  of  these  advances  I  will  sup- 
port the  bill,  but  only  on  the  assumption 
that  we  recognize  that  it  does  not  ful- 
fill our  commitment  for  broad,  meaning- 
ful tax  reform. 

On  March  16,  1967,  when  I  introduced 
a  package  of  reform  measures,  I  warned 
the  administration  and  my  colleagues 
not  to  dismiss  lightly  the  rising  tide  of 
protest  against  our  internal  revenue  sys- 
tem. I  pointed  out  that  this  was  not  an 
expression  of  irritation  from  people  who 
do  not  want  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the 
Government  cost,  but  a  growing  protest 
by  middle-income  Americans  who  are 
sick  and  tired  of  paying  more  than  their 
share.  I  want  to  repeat  that  warning 
here  today.  Let  none  of  us  who  are  vot- 
ing for  this  bill  think  that  we  have  an- 
swered that  demand.  We  have  made  a 
start,  but  only  a  small  one,  and  millions 
of  Americans  are  waiting  now  to  see 
whether  we  will  redeem  our  pledge  for 
real  reform. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  strong  coop- 
eratives are  essential  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  our  Nation's  farmers.  It 
was  of  great  importance  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  changed  their 
tentative  proposal.  A  5-year  payout 
would  have  been  disastrous  to  most  co- 
ops. I  think  these  decisions  should  be  left 
to  eacn  co-op.  but  the  final  bill  will  not 
be  too  difQcult  for  most  co-ops  to  abide 
with. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
which  very  cogently  outlines  the  adverse 
effects  the  bill  may  have  on  cooperatives: 
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National  MnjE 

PROOX7CEXS   FSDCBATION, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  1,  1969. 
Hon.  Albeet  H.  Qtm. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Qote:  On  behalf  of  dairy  farm- 
ers and  their  cooperatives.  I  want  to  ex- 
press our  great  appreciation  for  your  well- 
founded  opposition  to  proposed  changes  in 
the  tax  treatment  of  cooperatives  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Parmer  cooperative  associations  are  the 
most  effective  tools  the  farmer  has  operating 
in  his  behalf  in  the  marketplace.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  dairy  Industry  where 
farmers  have  made  the  greatest  use  of  co- 
operatives. To  maintain  a  healthy  American 
agriculture,  therefore,  It  is  extremely  im- 
portant not  to  discriminate  against — or 
create  unnecessary  financial  problems  for — 
such  cooperatives. 

Under  the  committee  recommendations, 
cooperatives  would  be  required  to  Increase 
cash  payments  of  patrons  refunds  from  20 
to  50  percent  over  a  lO-year  period.  The  pro- 
posal would  also  require  patronage  refunds 
not  currently  paid  in  cash,  but  held  in  re- 
volving funds,  to  be  paid  In  cash  to  patrons 
within  15  years. 

The  proposed  changes — In  our  Judgment — 
would  be  extremely  damaging  to  coopera- 
tives for  a  variety  of  reasons: 

First:  It  would  require  far-reaching 
changes  In  the  financial  structvure  of  co- 
operatives by  disrupting  their  method  of 
financing: 

Second:  It  would  weaken  the  competitive 
position  of  cooperatives,  since  it  would  re- 
quire higher  deductions  from  current  pro- 
ceeds to  farmer  patrons; 

Third:  Imposing  a  definite  due  date  on 
patronage  refunds  retained  in  the  coopera- 
tive as  equity  capital  would  convert  the 
capital  structure  to  debts;  as  such  they 
would  Jeopardize  a  cooperative's  ability  to 
borrow  money  and  meet  financial  obligations: 
Fourth:  Currently,  patronage  refunds  are 
taxed  to  patrons  on  the  full  value.  Increas- 
ing the  cash  portion  of  the  payment,  there- 
fore, would  not  Increase  tax  revenue. 

In  addition  to  highly  adverse  effects  on  co- 
operative financing,  there  are  real  questions 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  Is  reaUy  tax  reform 
or  Just  "handicapping"  regulations  relating 
to  the  Internal  financing  methods  of  coop- 
eratives. 

We,  as  representatives  of  dairy  farmers  and 
their  cooperatives,  warmly  commend  you  for 
your  leadership  In  this  cause.  Moreover,  we 
sincerely  hope  that  you  can  acquaint  other 
members  of  Congress  with  the  need  for  their 
support.  It  is  our  hope  that  they  will  Join 
you  In  opposing  the  proposed  change  In  the 
tax  treatment  of  cooperatives. 
Sincerely, 

Patrick  B.  Healt, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  tax 
reform  act  of  1969,  HH.  13270  The  issue 
of  tax  reform  has  achieved  rrominence 
in  the  last  few  months.  The  mail  in  my 
ofBce,  for  example,  finds  this  issue  one 
most  frequently  mentioned.  In  the  ques- 
tionnaire which  was  sent  to  households 
In  the  sixth  district,  tax  reform  ranks 
second  in  the  opinion  of  the  more  than 
20,000  constituents  who  have  thus  far 
responded.  Each  time  I  am  in  my  district, 
many  people  have  taken  the  time  to  pass 
on  to  me  their  views  and  opinions  re- 
garding the  question  of  taxes  and  tax 
reform. 

Thus,  this  legislation  represents,  in  my 
judgment,  an  accurate  reflection  of  the 
views  of  people  in  the  sixth  district  and 
I  suspect  across  the  country  who  have 
called  for  meaningful   tax  reform.  In 


my  weekly  report  to  the  pet^le  of  the 
sixth  district  which  I  released  on  April 
2,  1969,  I  discussed  this  issue  in  the  fol- 
lowing way : 

The  federal  tax  laws  have  not  been  in- 
tensively reviewed  or  really  revised  since  1954. 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
currently  in  the  midst  of  comprehensive 
hearings  on  various  aspects  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  code,  particularly  those  which  af- 
fect personal  Income  taxes. 

The  American  people  generally  are  paying 
higher  taxes  at  every  level  of  government. 
Local  property  taxes,  state  Income  and  sales 
taxes,  municipal  taxes  and  fees  are  rising 
at  a  rapid  rate.  Unrest  of  rising  property  and 
school  taxes  Is  reflected  In  the  increased  num- 
ber of  school  bonding  referendums  that  are 
being  defeated  by  the  voters  In  municipal 
elections.  Taxes  and  tax  reform  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  greatest  number  of  letters  re- 
ceived by  my  office. 

Mounting  pressure  for  tax  reform  today  can 
be  traced  to  the  high  taxes  people  are  paying 
as  well  as  to  the  apparent  inequities  in  our 
Internal  Revenue  code.  The  recent  news,  for 
example,  that  155  people  who  had  a  personal 
Income  of  over  $200,000,  and  yet  paid  no 
taxes,  has  resulted  In  charges  of  Inequality. 
Not  only  are  the  high  taxes  bvirdensome  In 
themselves,  but  they  lead  to  complicated  tax 
laws.  High  taxes  result  in  pressures  for  relief 
for  various  causes  and  purposes.  These  relief 
provisions  are  often  complex.  The  law  Is 
further  complicated  by  what  appear  to  be 
"loopholes."  A  loophole  Is  not  an  sujcurate 
description  for  those  provisions  of  the  law 
designed  to  encourage  charitable  gifts  or 
mineral  conservation. 

But  taxpayers  today  resent  the  complicated 
laws  because  the  advantages  derived  from 
them  can  only  be  achieved  by  using  highly 
trained  legal  talent  and  such  talent  is  Itself 
expensive  (and  deductible)  and  not  generally 
available  to  middle  and  lower  Income  tax- 
payers. Not  only  do  taxpayers  appear  to  resent 
the  complex  laws,  they  resent  those  who  are 
able  to  benefit  from  them. 

Taxes  are  high  because  the  needs  and 
demands  for  public  supported  services  Is  great 
and  growing.  For  this  reason,  we  must  make 
the  system  of  collecting  taxes  as  fair,  simple 
and  equitable  as  possible.  Public  confidence 
in  the  fairness  of  the  tax  laws  must  be  main- 
tained or  our  whole  system  will  become  vic- 
tim to  abuse.  A  review  and  reform  of  the  tax 
laws  Is  essential. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  on  Monday, 
August  4,  said : 

The  tax  reform  bill  that  cleared  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Thursday  prom- 
ises a  good  start  toward  greater  equity  In 
the  Nation's  tax  system  .  .  .  generally  the 
package  seeks  greater  fairness  by  closing  or 
narrowing  some  of  the  most  glaring  loop- 
holes. Increasing  tax  burdens  for  those  best 
able  to  absorb  them,  providing  relief  for 
those  who  need  it. 

This  statement  on  this  legislation  by 
this  newspaper  outlines  quite  simply  the 
reasons  why  I  vote  for  this  bill.  There  are 
obviously  provisions  of  the  bill  with  which 
I  disagree  but  on  balance  H.R.  13270  does 
provide  for  a  greater  degree  of  equity  in 
our  tax  system  as  well  as  more  simplifica- 
tion than  exists  in  ovu'  present  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

The  comprehensive  nature  of  this  bill 
is  an  indication  of  the  diligence  and  hard 
work  put  in  by  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  want  to 
pay  special  tribute,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  two 
distinguished  and  able  people  in  par- 
ticular, the  chuu-man,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  ,  and  my  good 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Byrnis).  To  these  two  gentlemen 


must  go.  It  is  my  belief,  the  major  credit 
for  this  bill  and  for  the  fact  that  the 
House  is  considering  this  legislation  prior 
to  the  August  recess.  Subjects  covered 
in  the  legislation  are  many  and  the  bill 
itself,  368  pages  in  length  is  difQcult  and 
complex.  I  have  spent  the  last  two  days 
Intensively  reviewing  the  committee  re- 
port and  the  legislation  before  deciding 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  subjects 
covered    such    as    private    foimdatlons, 
other  tax  exempt  organizations,  charita- 
ble contributions,  farm  losses,  interest  on 
loans,  moving  expenses,  limitation  on  tax 
preferences — LTP — allocation  of  deduc- 
tions, income  averaging,  restricted  stock 
plans,  deferred  compensation,  stock  divi- 
dends,    multiple     corporations,     debt- 
financed  corporate  acquisitions,  foreign 
tax  credit,  financial  institutions,  depreci- 
ation in  regulated  industries,  deprecia- 
tion   allowances,    depletion    allowcmces, 
capital  gains,  real  estate  depreciation,  the 
new  low-income  allowance,  standard  de- 
duction, maximum  alternative  tax,  rate 
reduction  and  changes  in  the  rates  for 
single  taxpayers  are  all  subjects  which 
deserve  to  be  a  part  of  a  massive  tax 
reform  plan.  This  bill  is  of  the  greatest 
significance  and  worthy  of  support. 

In  all  honesty,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
admit  that  there  are  certain  portions  of 
it  with  which  I  have  disagreement  such 
as  the  tax  on  foundations  of  7'2  per- 
cent. The  Milwaukee  Journal  editorial  to 
which  I  referred  earlier  commented  on 
this  provision  by  saying: 

In  its  zeal  the  committee  threatens  some 
of  the  very  legitimate  operations  of  many  of 
the  nation's  most  spirited  foundations. 

I  have  received,  as  have  all  Members 
of  the  House,  numerous  letters,  tele- 
grams, and  phone  calls  regarding  cer- 
tain of  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  would 
hope  that  the  other  body  would,  in  fact, 
review  fully  such  things  as  the  change 
in  the  method  of  taxation  on  savings  and 
loan  associations.  Letters  I  have  received 
from  savings  and  loan  associations  in  the 
Sixth  District  all  point  to  the  difficulty 
which  these  institutions  see  in  maintain- 
ing their  position  in  the  home  financing 
field  should  the  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation become  law. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  must  admit  I 
have  serious  reservations  about  the  effect 
on  local  government  financing  as  a  re- 
sult of  any  change  In  the  tax-exempt 
status  for  mimicipal  bonds.  While  I 
recognize  that  the  legislation  does  not 
per  se  make  the  change  since  it  will 
continue  to  allow  municipalities  to  issue 
tax-exempt  bonds,  nevertheless,  alter- 
native B  as  it  exists  in  the  bill  to  provide 
for  financing  by  Washington  does,  it 
seems  to  me,  make  for  a  greater  possi- 
bility that  local  government  will  have  to 
be  more  reliant  on  Washington,  D.C. 
This  is  not.  In  my  view,  the  way  to  move 
and  this  whole  matter  deserves  the  re- 
view of  the  other  body  and,  will,  I  hope, 
be  changed. 

A  telegram  I  received  from  the  city 
attorney  of  the  city  of  Fond  du  Lac 
stated  this  question  well  when  he  said 
that  "we  do  feel  that  any  plans  by  which 
municipal  borrowing  rates  &Te  increased 
will  cause  a  heavy  burden  on  local 
taxpayers  by  increasing  the  cost  of 
construction." 
In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  number 
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of  cooperatives  and  individual  farmers 
have  wired  ot  called  me  regarding  the 
possible  changes  in  current  cooperative 
regulations  contained  in  this  bfll.  The 
point  that  ha»  been  made  by  those  who 
have  talked  ^rith  me  is  that  this  Is  a 
subject  that  !was  not  covered  by  the 
hearings  befoiie  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  ahd  thus  I  hope  the  other 
body  win  pre  vide  an  opportimlty  for 
cooperatives  t)  appear  to  discuss  their 
views  on  the  (Jhanges  contained  in  this 
legislation. 

There  are  4wo  other  matters  about 
which  I  have  ^me  concern,  Mr.  Chair- 
man; namely,  the  changes  in  lump-sum 
distribution  for  employee  benefit  plans. 
Dirk  S.  Van  Pelt,  president  of  the 
Reuplng  Leather  Co.,  wrote  to  me  saying: 


The  other  portions  of  this  bill  which 
do  give  tax  relief  to  low-  and  middle-In- 
come taxpayers  are  laudable  and  steps 
in  the  right  direction. 

This  bill  is  a  good  bill,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  shall  vote  for  it  and  am  encouraged 
by  the  words  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  who  have 
indicated  that  this  is  not  the  last  step 
toward  tax  reform,  but  a  first  step.  More 
can,  I  know,  be  done.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  Members  of  this  House 
in  their  efforts  to  achieve  fair  and  equi- 
table taxation. 

As  President  Nixon  said  In  his  message 
to  Congress  in  April  of  this  year : 

We  shall  never  make  taxation  popular, 
but  we  can  make  taxation  fair. 


If  this  proposed  change  is  permitted  to  be- 
come law  it  me«t«  that  it  would  seriously  af- 
fect the  many  ipenslon  retirement  benefit 
plans  that  have  long  been  established  in  the 
naany  oorporatlans  across  our  land.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  4ould  deplete  these  funds 
through  taxation  which  have  been  accumu- 
lated ^  to  provide  retirement  benefits  for 
many  inllllons  on  employees. 

The  same  thought  is  contained  in  a 
telegram  I  recived  from  C.  F.  Hyde,  of 
Oshkosh  Bgos^,  who  went  on  to  ask 
that  a  satisfactory  review  and  study  be 
made  of  present  law  with  a  public  hear- 
ing before  a  chinge  is  made. 

The  other  matter  is  one  which  has 
been  referred  io  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues; namely,  the  impact  on  colleges 
and  unlversiti^  and  other  charitable 
institutions  in  terms  of  the  changes  in 
capital  gains.  lietters  from  th.  Wiscon- 
sin State  University  Foundatlor.,  Lake- 
land College,  and  Ripon  College  all  ex- 
press a  very  gra^e  concern  about  the  im- 
pact on  their  In^ltutions  if  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  were  to  become  law. 
The  committee  has  wisely  looked  at  this 
whole  question  but  private  philanthropy 
has  been,  I  believe,  of  significant  help  to 
the  development  of  private  institutions 
in  this  country.  I  In  this  I  agree  with  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  Bush  and  Mr.  Morton, 
who,  in  their  supplemental  views  at- 
tached to  the  committee  report,  correct- 
ly point  out  thut  in  this  we  are  mov- 
ing toward  a  greater  relismce  on  Wash- 
ington which  is  aot  appropriate. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Clialrman,  may  I  say  that 
there  is  one  feature  which  is  missing. 
That  is  the  increase  in  the  personal  ex- 
emption from  the  present  $600  to  a  high- 
er figure.  In  my  questionnaire  to  which 
I  referred  earlier,  when  I  asked  "do 
you  favor  an  Increase  in  the  personal  tax 
exemption  from|  S600  to  Sl.OOO?":  the 
answer  came  hick  uniformly  and  re- 
soundingly "Yea."  In  Calumet  County, 
Sheboygan  County,  and  Winnebago 
County,  100  percent  yes — 0  percent  no. 
The  district  aveDage  was  97  percent  yes; 
3  percent  no.  Petitions,  letters,  telegrams, 
and  personal  visits  from  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple throughout  tiie  Sixth  District  clearly 
indicate  to  me  tne  overwhelming  support 
of  the  people  in  my  district  for  this 
change  in  our  rresent  tax  code.  I  am 
disappointed  and  distressed  that 't  is  not 


included  In  this 
this  opportimlty 
to  It  or  making 


bill  and  could  not  let 
pass  without  referring 
_  clear  my  own  commit- 
ment to  continuing  to  push  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  exei|iptlon. 


This  bill  goes  a  long  way  toward  that 
goal. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  The 
i.ssue  of  tax  reform  is  of  paramount  do- 
mestic importance.  The  strength  of  our 
internal  revenue  structure  depends  on 
the   voluntary   cooperation   of   all    our 
citizens.  Because  of  widespread  shelters 
from  tax  liabilities  for  certain  individ- 
uals, numerous  taxpayers  in  the  middle 
and  lower  income  brackets  have  justi- 
fiably  leveled   increasingly   critical    at- 
tacks upon  the  Federal  income  tax  stnac- 
ture.  I  have  received  letter  upon  letter 
from  constituents  who  question  the  jus- 
tice of  a  tax  system  which  allows  one  in- 
dividual with  an  income  of  $23  million 
to  pay  no  tax  at  all.  Is  it  just  for  21 
individuals  with  incomes  of  $1  million 
or  more  to  pay  no  tax  at  all?  Is  it  just 
for  155  individuals  with  incomes  in  ex- 
cess of  $200,000  to  pay  no  taxes  at  all? 
Is  it  just  for  24,000  individuals  with  in- 
come in  excess  of  $10,000  to  pay  no  taxes 
at  all?  These  are  the  questions  put  to  me 
by  my  constituents.  I  answer  them  all 
saying,  "No,  it  is  not  fair  and  it  is  not 
just.  I  am  working  and  this  Congress  is 
working  to  produce  a  Federal  tax  struc- 
ture which  will  be  more  equitable  and 
more  efQcient." 

The  bill  before  us  now — the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969 — represents  a  substan- 
tial effort  to  make  income  taxes  more 
equitable  and  more  productive.  For  this 
reason,  I  support  the  bill. 

This  bill,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  incorpo- 
rates several  of  my  own  tax  reform 
proposals  as  contained  in  my  bill  H.R. 
7744  and  supported  in  my  testimony 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee earUer  this  year.  I  recommended 
as  far  back  as  February  the  closing  down 
of  those  "tax  shelters"  most  commonly 
used  by  high- income  individuals  and 
corporations  to  avoid  paying  their  fair 
share  of  the  Federal  income  tax.  I  also 
strongly  urged  provisions  which  would 
require  every  taxpayer  who  was  able,  to 
pay  a  minimum  tax.  The  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969.  I  am  pleased  to  say,  does  in- 
stitute minimum  taxes  in  those  areas 
which  I  had  recommended.  These  areas 
most  commonly  utilized  by  individuals 
and  corporations  to  avoid  tax  liability 
are: 

The  unlimited  charitable  contribution 
deduction. 

The  exclusion  of  interest  on  tax-ex- 
empt State  and  municipal  bonds. 

Charitable  contributions  of  appreci- 
ated property  where  the  contribution  de- 


duction includes  gsdns  which  have  not 
been  taxed  to  the  individual. 

Percentage  depletion  derived  from  in- 
come from  the  extractive  Industries. 

Large  amounts  of  Income  taxed  at 
capital  gains  rates. 

Depreciation  on  real  estate  making  use 
of  the  accelerated  depreciation  rates  as 
opposed  to  the  straight  line  method  of 
depreciation. 

Farm  losses  which  have  been  offset 
against  nonfarm  income  by  individuals 
or  corporations  only  peripherally  in- 
volved in  farming. 

Credits  allowed  individuals  and  cor- 
porations for  taxes  imposed  by  foreign 
countries. 

I  am  also  grateful  that  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969  makes  four  other 
changes  in  our  tax  laws  which  I  had 
recommended  as  necessary  to  produce 
tax  equity.  These  are: 

Tax  reductions  of  5  r>ercent  for  persons 
in  the  middle-income  brackets.  This  re- 
duction for  those  citizens  who  earn  be- 
tween $7,000  and  $20,000  and  who  pay 
the  great  proportion  of  our  taxes  is  in 
addition  to  the  reduction  and  elimina- 
tion of  the  10-percent  tax  surcharge  and 
will  take  effect  gradually  between  1971 
and  1972; 

Disallowance  of  the  unlimited  deduc- 
tion for  interest  paid  on  certain  bonds 
and  debentures  issued  in  exchange  for  at 
least  two-thirds  of  another  company's 
stock.  This  deduction  had  provided  a 
major  but  unforeseen  tax  Incentive  for 
conglomerate  mergers;  its  removal  will 
provide  a  greater  degree  of  stability  to 
the  corporate  merger  field; 

Increase  of  the  minimum  standard  de- 
duction an  amount  sufficient  to  raise  a 
family's  exempt  income  to  $1,100  plus 
the  number  of  $600  regular  personal  ex- 
emptions available  to  the  family.  The 
starting  level  of  taxation  is  thereby  raised 
above  the  poverty  level.  The  allowance 
removes  5.2  million  returns  from  the 
Federal  tax  rolls  and  provides  a  tax  re- 
duction on  another  7  million  returns; 
and 

Repeal  of  the  7-percent  investment 
credit  for  business  equipment  purchases. 
This  measure  was  enacted  in  1962  to 
stimulate  a  lagging  economy;  the  econ- 
omy is  now  overstimulated  and  thus  the 
investment  credit  should  be  retired. 

In  conclusion,  I  support  the  Teoc  Re- 
form Act  of  1969  as  legislation  which  will 
make  our  Federal  tax  structure  more 
equitable.  This  is  a  goal  of  the  highest 
domestic  priority.  I  urge  the  passage  oi 
this  bill. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mi'.  Chairman,  the 
tax  legislation  currently  before  the 
House  is  the  culmination  of  long  and 
persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  many 
House  Members.  I  introduced  the  Tax 
Equity  Act,  which  provided  for  the  clos- 
ing of  a  great  many  of  the  most  gapins 
loopholes  in  the  tax  system,  in  August 
1967.  Since  that  time  I  have  sponsored  or 
cosponsored  several  additional  pieces  of 
legislation  calling  for  other  improve- 
ments in  the  tax  system  in  addition  to 
those  in  my  1967  bill.  I  persistently  urged 
the  Johnson  and  subsequently  the  Nixon 
administration  to  endorse  sweeping  tax 
legislation,  and  along  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  insisted  that  any  action  to  in- 
crease tax  revenues  in  the  past  2  years 
as  an  anti-inflationary  measure  be  ac- 
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companied  by  action  to  reform  the  tax 
system.  In  April  of  this  year,  I  was 
pleased  to  be  the  first  congressional  wit- 
ness to  testify  on  behalf  of  tax  reform 
legislation  after  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  started  its  hearings  last  April. 

As  is  likely  with  any  legislation  that 
involves  such  numerous  and  complex  ele- 
ments, the  legislation  reported  for  House 
consideration  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  weaker  in  some  respects 
than  proponents  of  sweeping  tax  reform 
have  lU'ged,  but  is  quite  adequate  in 
other  respects.  In  general,  while  it  ex- 
tends the  surtax  at  a  5-percent  rate  for 
the  first  6  months  of  1970,  it  provides 
significant  long-range  tax  relief  for 
nearly  all  individual  taxpayers  who  have 
for  so  long  been  staggering  under  an  in- 
equitably heavy  tax  burden.  Further- 
more, it  represents  a  victory  for  those 
of  us  who  have  insisted  that  any  exten- 
sion of  the  surtax  be  accompanied  by 
extensive  reform  of  the  tax  system.  It  is 
imquestionably  the  strongest  and  most 
comprehensive  tax  reform  and  relief 
legislation  to  come  before  the  Congress 
in  many  years.  More  reform  needs  to  be 
effected,  but  the  legislation  before  us  now 
is  certainly  a  major  push  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  reductions  in  tax  rates  contained 
in  this  legislation  will  provide  substan- 
tial relief  for  taxpayers  in  nearly  every 
income  bracket — especially  for  those  in 
the  middle  and  lower  income  groups. 
Nearly  6  million  very  low-income  tax- 
payers will  be  dropped  from  the  tax  rolls 
entirely.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
the  failure  of  the  version  of  this  legis- 
lation originally  reported  to  the  House 
to  provide  any  substantial  tax  relief  for 
taxpayers  in  the  middle-income  range — 
those  with  adjusted  gross  incomes  rough- 
ly from  $7,500  to  $13,000— has  been  rem- 
edied. Various  Members  of  the  House, 
particularly  the  members  of  ♦^he  Demo- 
cratic Study  Group,  voiced  strong  disap- 
pointment and  intense  concern  over  this 
critical  omission  the  moment  it  was  dis- 
covered. The  imity  and  strength  of  the 
"liberal"  outcry,  and  our  resolve  to  press 
for  an  amendment  to  the  legislation  on 
behalf  of  middle-income  taxpayers,  was 
very  substantially  responsible  for  the 
rapid  action  of  the  committee  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  this  group  by  add- 
ing a  middle-income  tax  relief  provision. 
This  middle-income  relief  is  provided  by 
means  other  than  what  I  feel  is  most  ap- 
propriate in  view  of  the  current  infla- 
tionary condition  of  the  economy.  I  feel 
this  relief  should  have  been  provided  by 
shifting  relief  already  in  the  bill  from 
higher  income  to  middle-income  tax- 
payers, leaving  the  total  amount  of  relief 
constant.  Instead,  it  was  achieved  by  add- 
ing rate  reductions  that  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  legislation  in  lost 
revenues.  But  I  think  those  of  us  who 
voiced  these  criticisms  can  take  satis- 
faction in  the  fact  that  the  legislation 
now  provides  middle-income  taxpayers 
an  average  11 -percent  tax  saving.  In  ad- 
dition, it  contains  tax  relief  ranging 
from  100  percent  for  individuals  with  ad- 
justed gross  incomes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $3,500  to  about  3.6  percent  for 
individuals  with  adjusted  gross  incomes 
over  $25,000. 

In  the  legislation  I  have  introduced 
over  the  past  several  sessions  of  the  Con- 


gress, and  in  my  testimony  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  spring, 
I  have  cited  a  great  many  aresis  of  in- 
equity in  our  tax  system  which  needed 
reform.  A  good  many  of  those  are  effec- 
tively dealt  with  in  this  legislation. 

I  have  particularly  emphasized  the 
need  to  readjust  the  total  propwrtion  of 
the  tax  burden  borne  by  individual  tax- 
payers in  relation  to  the  total  borne  by 
corporations  and  other  group  taxpayers. 
This  legislation,  H.R.  13270,  offers  a  sig- 
nificant readjustment  of  the  current  im- 
balance in  individual  and  corporate  tax- 
ation in  favor  of  overburdened  individual 
taxpayers.  The  tax  relief  and  reform  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation — including  the 
investment  credit  repeal — will  produce 
an  estimated  increase  of  $1.5  billion  in 
the  tax  burden  borne  by  corpwralions  in 
1970,  while  there  will  be  no  increase  at 
all  in  projected  total  tax  receipts  from 
individuals.  In  1971,  receipts  from  cor- 
porations derived  from  tax  measures  af- 
fected by  these  provisions  will  increase 
by  $2.9  billion,  while  receipts  from  indi- 
viduals will  actually  be  reduced  by  about 
$2.4  billion.  Such  a  redistribution  of  rel- 
ative tax  burdens  is  long  overdue,  and  I 
am  pleased  that  the  overall  effects  of 
this  legislation  include  such  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  balance  of  individual 
and  corporate  tax  payments. 

Various  specific  tax  changes  contained 
in  this  legislation  are  responsible  for  this 
most  encouraging  overall  effect.  In  the 
Tax  Equity  Act,  I  introduced  in  1967,  I 
proposed  a  reduction  from  27  "'2  to  15 
percent  in  the  scandalous  depletion  al- 
lowance on  taxes  afforded  the  oil  and 
mineral  industries.  This  legislation  re- 
duces these  allowances  to  20  percent — 
less  than  I  feel  is  desirable,  but  still  a  sig- 
nificant cut  in  this  highly  questionable 
tax  preference. 

Similarly,  I  have  strongly  supported 
the  imposition  of  a  minimum  income  tax 
to  prevent  further  instances  in  which 
very  wealthy  taxpayers  pay  little  or  no 
taxes.  The  legislation  before  the  House 
limits  to  50  percent  the  total  proportion 
of  a  taxpayer's  income  that  can  be  ex- 
cluded from  taxation.  It  also  restricts 
the  allocation  of  deductions  to  reduce 
the  possibility  that  a  taxpayer  with  large 
amounts  of  tax-free  income  who  also  has 
taxable  income  might  wipe  out  all  or 
most  of  his  tax  liability  by  careful  allo- 
cation of  his  deductions.  In  combina- 
tion, these  provisions  promise  to  guar- 
antee that  all  taxpayers,  no  matter  how 
wealthy  they  are  or  how  many  prefer- 
ences might  apply  to  their  earnings,  will 
pay  a  significant  tax  and  that  no 
wealthy  taxpayers  will  get  off  tax  free. 

Several  provisions  similar  to  those  I 
proposed  in  the  Tax  Equity  Act  and 
other  legislation  regarding  specific  loop- 
holes used  mostly  by  wealthy  individual 
taxpayers  are  included  in  this  bill.  New 
limits  on  the  proportion  of  an  individ- 
ual's charitable  contributions  which  can 
be  exempted  from  taxation  are  included 
in  the  bill,  along  with  a  provision  to 
limit  the  favorable  treatment  accorded 
to  stock  options  given  by  corporations  to 
their  top  executives.  In  addition,  the  tax 
treatment  of  capital  gains  are  signifi- 
cantly trimmed,  and  the  tax  advantages 
for  the  wealthy  in  purchasing  farms  and 
speculative  real  estate  on  which  they 
often  claim  losses  will  be  similarly  cut 


back  by  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
The  stiffer  provisions  on  capital  gains 
include  an  increase  in  the  rate  ceiling — 
formerly  25  percent — which  I  have  spe- 
cifically urged  for  some  time. 

With  regard  to  taxation  on  corporate 
income,  demands  by  me  and  other  Mem- 
bers to  end  the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit  and  the  multiple  corporation  tax 
dodge  have  been  heeded  by  the  commit- 
tee. In  addition,  various  other  corporate 
tax  loopholes  will  be  closed  by  this  leg- 
islation. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  stressed 
the  need  for  a  simplification  of  the  tax 
system  as  it  applies  particularly  to  mid- 
dle income  taxpayers.  Here  again,  this 
legislation  offers  substantial  improve- 
ments. By  increasing  the  standard  de- 
duction from  10  percent  with  a  $1,000 
ceiling  to  15  percent  with  a  $2,000  ceil- 
ing by  1972,  it  will  be  possible  for  many 
more  taxpayers  to  employ  this  simpler 
method  of  computing  taxes.  Losses  of  tax 
advantages  that  many  individual  tax- 
payers might  have  claimed  had  it  not 
been  for  the  diflScult  computations  re- 
quired in  itemizing  deductions  will  be 
prevented.  This  simplification  will  be 
particularly  advantageous  to  taxpayers 
who  reside  in  apartments  and  therefore 
have  no  home  mortgage  interest  deduc- 
tions to  claim.  In  all,  an  estimated  11  8 
million  taxpayers  who  now  have  to  item- 
ize deductions  will  find  it  advantageous 
to  use  the  simpler  standard  deduction. 

There  are,  admittedly,  several  poten- 
tial disappointments  in  this  legislation. 
No  substantial  revision  is  provided  in  the 
laws  governing  either  gift  taxes,  or  taxes 
on  property — particularly  involving  cap- 
ital gains — at  death.  I  have  urged  that 
taxes  on  gifts  be  increased  to  the  same 
level  as  taxes  on  estates  to  prevent  indi- 
viduals from  avoiding  estate  taxes  by  giv- 
ing assets  to  his  heirs  before  death.  I 
have  also  urged  that  unrealized  capital 
gains  be  fully  taxed  at  the  time  of  an 
individual's  death.  These  are  very  com- 
plex matters  which  the  committee  has 
not  confronted  in  this  legislation.  It  has 
promised,  however,  to  go  to  work  on  these 
aspects  of  tax  reform  in  the  immediate 
future,  and  to  report  legislation  for  House 
action  soon. 

The  committee  failed  to  include  in 
this  legislation  provisions  to  provide  spe- 
cial tax  relief  for  older  citizens,  such  as 
the  proposal  I  have  introduced  and  sup- 
ported to  exempt  pension  and  annuity 
income  up  to  $5,000  from  taxation.  Many 
of  the  general  tax  relief  provisions  in  the 
bill,  however,  will  provide  considerable 
tax  relief  to  citizens  over  65,  along  with 
all  other  taxpayers  in  similar  income 
brackets.  Many  older  citizens  will  be 
among  the  38  million  taxpayers  who  will 
benefit  from  the  low-income  allowance 
included  in  this  bill.  Therefore,  while  I 
intend  to  continue  to  press  for  further 
tax  relief  directed  specifically  at  senior 
citizens,  I  feel  that  this  legislation  con- 
tains such  significant  initial  relief  that 
it  deser\es  the  full  support  of  all  retired 
citizens. 

Finally,  the  new  tax  treatment  of 
foimdations  proposed  by  this  legislation 
raise  serious  questions  in  my  mind.  The 
committee,  in  my  view,  has  made  a  sin- 
cere and  careful  effort  to  curb  abuses 
of  their  tax  status  by  foundations  and 
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to  Insure  that  they  make  a  minimum 
contribution  to  government — from  which 
they,   like  all  other   taxpayers,   receive 
various    real    benefits — without    unduly 
limiting    their  |  operating    flexibility   or 
their  ability  to  raise  needed  funds.  With 
that  In  mind,  ]  regard  the  provisions  to 
tax  unrelated  lousiness  incomes  of  vari- 
ous non-profit  irganlzations,  to  impose  a 
7  Vi -percent  ta<  on  net  investment  in- 
come of  foundajtions.  to  require  minimal 
Income    dlstrH  ution    of    nonoperatlng 
foundations,  and  to  prohibit  self-dealing 
by  foundations  as  both  sound  and  con- 
sistent with  tha  best  Interests  of  all  tax- 
payers.   I   hav^   some   doubt,    however, 
about  the  potential  impact  of  the  provi- 
sions prohibiting  foundations  from  vari- 
ous political  activities,  such  as  those  re- 
lating to  foundation  influence  on  deci- 
sions of  governmental  bodies.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  ottier  provisions  affecting 
foundations,  I  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  the  committee  in  trying  to  achieve  an 
equitable  formica  balancing  the  need  to 
curb  abuses  wi^h  the  need  to  preserve 
the  freedom  of  I  foundations  to  perform 
innovative  and  nelevant  work  in  a  society, 
such  as  ours,  which  thrives  upon  innova- 
tion and  whlcn  has  already  benefited 
greatly  from  the  contributions  of  foun- 
dations both  laifee  and  small.  I  conclude 
that  the  most  jirudent  action  to  take  is 
to  support  the  provisions  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  and  to  njoi^itor  their  effects  with 
an  eye  toward  future  revision  if  they 
prove    to    have    unintended    or   unduly 
limiting  effects  (Jn  either  the  financial  or 
operating  viability  of  foundations. 

In  total,  it  Isimy  judgment  that  this 
legislation,  despite  its  limitations,  is  truly 
a  milestone  in  o^^  efforts  to  provide  real 
tax  equity.  It  is  Iby  no  means  the  end  of 
the  struggle  to  rfefine  and  perfect  the  tax 
system.  But  the  revisions  it  offers  include 
a  great  many  Imbrovements,  and  It  Is  my 
feeling  that  It  merits  the  support  of  the 
Congress.  1 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  week 
on  a  street  cornier  in  my  district.  I  was 
confronted  by  as  angry  constituent  who 
told  me: 

Either  close  thole  tax  loopholes,  Mr.  Koch. 
or  tell  me  how  I  ^an  use  them  too. 

What  is  the  ^nswer  you  give  to  sui 
angry  Mr.  Jonds  who  pays  about  the 
same  percentage!  of  his  annual  Income  to 
the  Federal  Government  as  the  average 
paid  by  the  millionaires  of  this  country — 
25  percent.  I 

This  week,  my  answer  is  to  vote  for  the 
tax  reform  bill.  Of  course  the  bill  has  its 
defects  and  omi^ions  but  it  is  a  dam 
sight  better  thaii  the  Tax  Code  we  have 
now.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  Chair- 
man Mills  that  we  must  enact  these  tax 
reforms  now  if  ufe  are  to  avoid  a  break- 
down In  our  t&H  system — a  tax  system 
which  depends  ^n  the  voluntary  com- 
pliance of  the  Afnerican  taxpayer.  Tax- 
payer morale  is  iot  a  political  or  parti- 
san matter. 

Mr.  Jones  does  not  enjoy  paying  taxes. 
No  one  does.  Butjhe  pays  them  nonethe- 
less and  he  expects  everyone  else  to  pay 
their  fair  share.  I 

A  majority  of  tjie  tax  reform  proposals 
that  I  have  cospo^sored  are  in  some  form 
a  part  of  this  blll.| Those  reforms  Include: 

The  gradual  Elimination  of  the  im- 
llmited  charitable  deduction; 


The  gradual  elimination  of  multiple 
surtax  exemptions  in  the  case  of  related 
corporations; 

The  reduction  of  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance; 

The  limitation  on  the  use  of  hobby 
farm  losses  to  offset  other  income; 

The  repeal  of  the  7-percent  investment 
tax  credit; 

The  limitation  on  the  use  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  on  commercial 
real  estate  investments; 

The  imposition  of  a  tax  on  interest 
from  bonds  issued  by  States  and  munici- 
palities which  elect  to  receive  a  Federal 
subsidy  to  pay  for  their  higher  borrowing 
costs;  and 

The  imposition  of  a  tax  on  the 
amount  of  preference — loophole — in- 
come which  exceeds  50  percent  of  a 
wealthy  taxpayer's  total  income. 

Many  of  these  reforms  do  not  go  far 
enough.  By  no  ways  or  means  will  this 
bill  entirely  satisfy  Mr.  Jones'  expecta- 
tion of  tax  equity.  Loopholes  have  been 
attacked  but  not  mortally  wounded.  Still, 
progress  has  been  made  and  precedents 
established  for  further  loophole  closing 
at  some  future  date.  I  was  encouraged  by 
the  statement  of  Chairman  Mills  that 
his  committee  will  do  some  additional 
work  on  the  tax  code  next  year,  if  it  ap- 
pears that  some  taxpayers  are  still  avoid- 
ing the  payment  of  their  fair  share  of 
taxes. 

But  tax  reform  alone  does  not  direct- 
ly affect  Mr.  Jones'  tax  bill.  It  may  im- 
prove his  morale  but  that  has  little  to  do 
with  the  tax  burden  he  now  bears;  and 
in  my  district  that  tax  burden  includes  a 
State  income  tax,  a  city  income  tax  and 
a  6-percent  State  sales  tax. 

Mr.  Jones  wants  tax  relief  and  this 

bill  makes  a  start  in  giving  it  to  him. 

Some  of  the  tax  relief  proposals  that 

I  have  cosponsored  are  in  some  form  a 

part  of  this  bill.  That  relief  Includes: 

An  increase  in  the  standard  deduction 
from  10  to  15  percent  and  an  Increase  In 
the  maximum  standard  deduction  from 
$1,000  to  $2,000  over  a  3-year  period; 

A  provision  that  gives  head-of-house- 
hold  tax  rates  to  single  persons  35  years 
of  age  or  older.  I  regret  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  see  fit  to  give  this  relief 
to  all  single  persons,  regardless  of  age, 
who  maintain  their  own  home; 

A  provision  that  gives  married -couple 
tax  rates  to  widows  and  widowers  with 
dependent  children;  and 

A  modest  reduction  in  the  tax  rates  of 
low-  and  middle-income  taxpayers  over 
a  period  of  3  years. 

The  apartment  house  tenants,  like 
Mr.  Jones  in  my  district,  living  in  the 
cities  of  this  country  have  at  long  last 
been  given  due  consideration  in  this  tax 
bill.  The  homeowner  has  long  been  con- 
sidered Mr.  Average  American.  Recog- 
nition has  now  been  given  to  the  tenant 
and  his  needs.  His  standard  deduction 
has  been  raised  from  10  to  15  percent 
because  tenants  as  a  rule  do  not  itemize 
their  deductions  as  do  homeowners.  In 
addition,  this  bill  will  also  give  him. 
along  with  other  taxpayers,  a  modest 
reduction  in  his  tax  rate. 

I  regret  the  bill  does  not  include  my 
proposals  to  increase  personal  exemp- 
tions from  $600  to  $1,200;  to  provide  lim- 
ited deductions  for  rent  paid  by  apart- 


ment house  tenants;  or  to  remove  the 
family  income  limitation  for  working 
mothers  who  seek  to  deduct  child  care 
expenses.  I  hope  such  proposals  will  even- 
tually be  given  serious  consideration. 

Finally  there  is  the  issue  of  the  surtax. 
I  have  opposed  the  extension  of  the  sur- 
tax without  meaningful  tax  reform.  Af- 
ter I  satisfied  myself  last  weekend  that 
the  committee  had  indeed  reported  out 
a  meaningful  tax  reform  bill  certain  of 
House  passage,  I  voted  on  Monday  for 
a  six  month  extension  of  the  surtax. 

At  this  time,  I  oppose  any  further  ex- 
tension beyond  that  date  and  regret  that 
a  1-year  extension  is  included  in  this 
bill.  However,  tax  reform  must  not  be 
delayed  and  though  there  are  several  ob- 
jectionable provisions  in  this  legislation 
I  shall  nonetheless  vote  for  the  bill.  The 
surtax  is  now  due  to  expire  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969.  I  trust  that  neither  the 
Nixon  administration  nor  the  Congress 
will  find  it  necessary  to  extend  it  beyond 
that  date.  And  with  respect  to  objection- 
able provisions  which  can  be  found  in 
any  omnibus  tax  bill,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Senate  will  deal  with  them  without  seri- 
ously affecting  the  general  scope  of  tax 
reform  which  our  constituents  now  so 
rightfully  demand. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House 
today  will  vote  on,  and  I  am  sure  pass, 
the  most  significant  tax  reform  bill  to 
be  considered  during  my  15  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress.  My  first  speech  in 
this  Chamber  was  on  one  of  the  most 
glaring  tax  abuses  and  loopholes  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  oil  depletion 
allowance.  I  have  worked  and  waited  15 
years  for  this  day — the  day  when  some 
of  the  most  glaring  tax  loopholes  and 
inequities  in  our  tax  laws  are  to  be  cor- 
rected. It  is  my  belief  that  in  many  ways 
the  quality  of  a  society  can  be  measured 
by  the  justice  of  its  tax  laws.  Today's 
bill  takes  major  steps  toward  tax  justice 
and  equity  among  all  Americans. 

This  bill  is  a  commendable  achieve- 
ment— imperfect  in  many  respects — the 
fusion  of  many  minds — too  much  for 
some,  too  little  for  others.  But  no  one 
can  deny  the  integrity  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  efforts  or  the  sincerity 
of  Its  purpose. 

I  must  pay  special  tribute  to  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  Honorable 
Wilbur  Mills,  whose  patient,  deliberate 
wisdom  guided  every  action  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  Honorable  John  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin  was  constant  in  his  dedication 
for  a  balanced  reform  program.  The 
Honorable  Hale  Boggs  of  Louisiana  dis- 
played special  courage  in  guiding  the  bill 
over  Its  most  difQcult  hurdles.  Every 
member  of  the  committee  had  a  vital 
contribution  to  make.  We  have  been 
tried — but  we  are  not  torn.  This  bill  is 
a  manifestation  of  our  unity  of  purpose 

Special  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the 
staff  work  done  by  Dr.  Lawrence  Wood- 
worth  and  his  associates  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  and 
Taxation,  and  John  Martin  and  his  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  staff.  These  men 
and  women  are  among  the  most  compe- 
tent, diligent,  and  patient  staff  members 
in  any  legislative  body. 

Yet  there  are  features  of  this  bill  to 
which  I  object.  I  regret  that  this  reform 
bill  has  been  made  the  wagoncart  for 
a  further  extension  of  the  surtax  at  a 


rate  of  5  percent  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1970.  The  extension  of  this 
unwanted,  unneeded  tax  simply  con- 
tinues some  of  the  existing  inequities  of 
the  tax  code.  Further,  there  Is  no  Im- 
mediate relief  we  can  give  the  hard- 
pressed  taxpayers  of  this  country  which 
would  be  more  effective  than  the  re- 
moval of  this  tax. 

Last  Tuesday.  I  appeared  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee  to  urge  a  modi- 
fled  rule  which  would  permit  the  House 
to  vote  separately  on  section  701  of  the 
bill,  which  would  extend  the  surtax  be- 
yond December  31,  1969.  at  a  5-percent 
rate  between  January  1,  1970,  and  June 
30, 1970. 

Traditionally,  the  Rules  Committee 
reports  out  tax  and  revenue  measures 
under  a  closed  rule  which  generally  gives 
the  House  no  right  to  amendment,  no 
other  option  but  to  vote  the  bill  up  or 
down.  Since  the  Senate  has  no  com- 
parable rule,  it  appears  that  this  policy 
precludes  the  membership  of  the  House 
from  exercising  a  proper  legislative  judg- 
ment. 

The  Members  of  the  House  are  cer- 
tainly as  capable  as  the  Members  of  the 
other  body  in  approving,  disapproving 
or  amending  a  bill  reported  out  by  any 
committee.  Are  we  to  assume  that  the 
individual  Members  of  the  House  are  not 
capable — or  sufficiently  responsible  to 
urge  or  support  an  amendment  which 
can  improve  this  bill.  Are  the  Members 
of  the  House  lesser  men  than  their  coim- 
terparts  in  the  other  body?  The  record 
does  not  support  this. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
termed  the  prestigious  committee  of  the 
Congress.  Its  status  is  derived  from  the 
extent  of  its  legislative  jurisdiction  and 
by  the  intensity,  the  integrity  of  its  legis- 
lative effort,  and  by  the  quality  of  its 
product. 

If  the  work  of  our  committee  is  as  good 
as  it  is  purpwrted  to  be,  it  should  not  have 
to  be  sheltered  and  protected  by  a  rule 
which  makes  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee absolute,  and  immune  from  any 
kind  of  an  amendment. 

Certainly  in  a  bill  of  this  magnitude 
which  covers  the  whole  spectrum  of  in- 
come taxation,  there  is  room  for  some 
opportimity  to  express  a  vote  on  major 
features  of  the  bill  without  destroying  its 
primary  purpose. 

Our  judgments  are  not  necessarily  per- 
fect— nor  have  they  been  tested.  After 
many  months  of  discussion  of  tax  reform, 
the  tax  relief  features  of  the  tax  bill 
which  were  developed  by  staff  and  Treas- 
ury— in  secret — were  given  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee on  last  Thursday — for  the  first  time. 
At  that  time,  I  pointed  out  that  tax  rates 
were  reduced  from  70  to  65  percent  for 
the  wealthy — 5  percentage  points  or  a  7- 
percent  reduction  for  the  wealthy  and  a 
1 -percentage  point  for  the  middle-class 
taxpayers  or  about  3  percent.  This  pro- 
vision builds  in  more  injustice  in  the 
burdensome  tax  rates  and  should  be 
amended.  And  this  was  done  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  Ways  and  Means  amendment 
of  Tuesday. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  met  to  modify  the  injustice 
of  the  tax  rates  which  I  protested  2  min- 
utes after  they  were  presented  to  the 


committee  and  which  I  protested  In  my 
separate  views.  Let  me  make  one  thing 
clear;  the  5-percent  rate  in  reduction 
in  the  tax  schedule  for  all  taxpayers  is 
infinitely  less  relief  than  the  elimination 
of  the  5-percent  surtax  in  1970. 

I  am  among  those  Members  of  the 
House  who  favored  tax  relief  by  in- 
creased exemptions  as  an  alternate  ap- 
proach to  the  committee-Treasury  pro- 
posal. Even  a  two-step  increase  in  the 
exemptions  from  $600  to  $700  per  de- 
pendent in  the  first  year  and  $700  to  $800 
per  dependent  in  the  second  year  would 
serve  as  a  more  realistic  alternative  to 
what  the  majority  of  the  committee  has 
recommended.  It  would  be  understood — 
it  is  fiscally  practicable — it  would  be 
more  equitable.  Tax  justice  is  affected  by 
how  a  taxpayer  divides  his  income 
among  dependents. 

I  simply  refuse  to  believe  that  the 
membership  of  the  House  has  to  be 
force-fed  to  move  toward  tax  reform.  A 
few  votes  on  some  of  these  pertinent  is- 
sues would  make  it  possible  for  individ- 
ual Members  to  make  a  record  on  those 
areas  where  they  support  tax  reform  and 
those  which  they  do  not.  It  may  be 
heresy,  but  I  simply  happen  to  believe 
that  every  Member  of  the  House  stands 
in  equal  right  to  every  other  Member.  He 
should  have  the  right  to  express  his  posi- 
tion. 

There  is  therefore  no  reason  why 
Members  of  the  House  should  not  be 
allowed  to  vote  on  at  least  the  major 
provisions  of  this  tax  bill  which  may  re- 
main as  the  law  of  the  land — not  only 
beyond  our  tenure — but  beyond  our  life 
span. 

If  there  is  concern  over  the  distorted 
effects  on  the  bill  which  may  result  from 
unrestricted  amendment,  perhaps  this 
committee  in  its  judgment  could  permit 
the  House  to  vote  on  any  section  of  the 
bill,  section  by  section,  without  changing 
the  language  of  any  section. 

The  closed  rule  should  be  on  its  way 
out.  Tomorrow,  next  month,  next  year — 
whether  it  helps  or  hinders  a  bill — the 
closed  rule  should  be  abolished.  To  say 
an  open  rule  will  not  work  on  tax  matters 
is  to  say  that  Members  of  the  House  are 
not  equal. 

I  refuse  to  believe  this.  Every  Member 
of  the  House  has  a  contribution  to  make 
on  all  bills  and  deserves  a  part  of  the 
action  which  is  denied  him  under  a 
closed  rule. 

On  Wednesday.  I  endeavored  to  pro- 
vide a  modified  rule  which  would  permit 
the  House  to  vote  on  the  surtax  issue.  It 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  265  to  145. 

Although  these  efforts  to  remove  the 
surtax  extension  from  the  bill  have 
failed.  I  will  vote  for  the  bill  in  the  hope 
and  expectation  that  the  Senate  will  re- 
move this  provision  and  that  the  reform 
bill  will  be  returned  to  the  House  in  sub- 
stantially its  present  form  without  an 
extension  of  the  surtax.  If  the  surtax 
extension  is  included  and  if  reforms 
which  have  been  written  in  by  the  House 
are  diluted,  I  may  be  compelled  to  oppose 
the  surtax  extension.  My  fear  is  that  the 
surtax  may  be  extended  into  1970  and 
into  1971.  There  is  danger  that  it  might 
become  a  permanent  part  of  the  tax 
code.  I  want  it  removed. 

Despite  some  disappointments,  I  would 


like  to  list  some  of  the  features  of  today's 
bill  which  are  major  steps  toward  tax 
justice.  The  bill  provides  that  every  tax- 
payer will  have  their  taxes  reduced  in 
some  way  in  1971  and  1972.  By  1972, 
there  will  not  be  a  single  taxpayer  with 
up  to  $100,000  in  taxable  income  who 
will  not  be  able  to  benefit  from  tax  rate 
savings  of  at  least  5  percent.  There  will 
be  some,  even  in  this  group,  however, 
who  will  have  total  increased  taxes  due 
to  the  elimination  of  tax  privileges  and 
preferences. 

This  bill  largely  removes  the  burden  of 
tax  from  low-income  and  poverty- 
level-income  Americans.  It  has  long 
been  an  anomaly  and  absurd  feature 
of  our  tax  laws  that  we  should  be 
collecting  money  from  low-income 
Americans  while  spending  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  struggle 
against  poverty.  People  in  the  zero  to 
$3,000  income  level  will  have  a  savings  of 
66  percent  in  the  taxload.  while  those 
in  the  $3,000  to  $5,000  bracket  will  have 
a  savings  of  31  percent.  This  is  accom- 
plished through  increases  in  the  standard 
deduction.  The  present  standard  deduc- 
tion amounts  to  10  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  income  with  a  ceiling  of  $1,000. 
Today's  bill  increases  the  standard  de- 
duction to  15  percent  with  a  ceiling  of 
$2,000.  These  new  levels  will  be  reached  in 
stages  by  1972.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly 
34  million  returns — over  half  the  total 
returns — will  benefit  from  these  increases 
in  the  standard  deduction.  The  low-in- 
come allowance  Is  also  raised  to  remove 
all  Americans  below  the  oflBcial  poverty 
level  from  Federal  tax  payments.  This 
is  done  by  Increasing  the  minimum 
standard  deduction  to  $1,100  plus  the 
sum  of  S600  personal  exemptions.  While 
this  is  a  major  improvement,  and  will 
remove  6  million  jxtverty -level  Amer- 
icans from  the  tax  rolls  by  1971,  the 
figures  involved  reveal  once  again  how 
dated — how  out  of  date — the  Govern- 
ment statistics  are  on  what  constitutes 
poverty. 

While  these  provisions  will  be  partic- 
ularly helpful  to  senior  citizens  on  fixed 
retirement  Income,  college  students 
working  part  time,  and  low-income 
Americans,  other  provisions  of  this  bill 
will  benefit  higher  income  groups.  Tax 
rates  will  be  cut  at  least  5  percent 
throughout  the  entire  tax  schedule  with 
half  of  the  reduction  taking  effect  in  1971 
and  the  full  reduction  taking  place  in 
1972.  This  will  be  accomplished  by  re- 
ducing the  present  rates  ranging  from 
14  to  22  percent  by  1  percentage  point. 
This  reduction  will  be  on  taxable  income 
of  a  single  person  between  $500  and 
$6,000  and  on  taxable  income  of  married 
couples  filing  joint  returns  between  $1,- 
000  and  $12,000. 

Another  major  reform  is  tax  relief  for 
single  persons.  Widows,  widowers,  and 
single  persons  age  35  or  over  will  be 
allowed  one-half  of  the  income  splitting 
benefits  available  to  married  persons 
filing  joint  returns.  A  surviving  spouse 
will  continue  to  receive  the  full  income 
splittihg  benefits  allowed  married  couples 
filing  joint  returns  during  the  period  in 
which  a  dependent  child  is  supported. 
Below  is  the  table  of  tax  for  single  per- 
sons. 35  and  over,  as  well  as  the  general 
tax  schedule. 
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TABLE 


T«i  ibto  ineoint  bnekst 


Sinftt  panon  not  tlifibl*  fof 
inter,  ratts  (thouundk  of 
dsllirs) 


0  to  0.5. 
0.5  to  I. 

1  to  1.5. 
1.5  to  2. 

2  to  4... 
4  to  6.... 
6  to  8... 
8  lo  10... 
10  to  12. 
12  to  14. 
14  to  IS.. 
16  to  It.. 
18  to  20.. 
20  to  22.. 
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$900... 
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J5,000. 

V.ooo. 


■  Does  not  include  10  percent 
>  Use  provisions  effective 
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15.-INDIVI0UAL  INCOME  TAX  RATE  SCWEDULE  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW,  UNDER  H.R.  13270  AS  MODinED,  FOR  CALENDAR  YEARS  1971  AND  1972 

(P.  212  OF  THE  COMHtlTTEE  REPORT) 


Th  rato  (p«rt«nt) 


Married  (joint)  (thousands 
d  dollars) 


Present 


Committoe  bill 


1971 


1972 


.  Otol... 
.  H»2... 
.2  to  3... 
.  3to4... 
.  4toi... 
.  8tol2.. 
.  12  to  16. 

16  to  20. 

20to24. 

24  to  28. 

2Sto32. 

32  to  36. 

36to40. 

40toU. 


14 
15 
16 
17 
19 
22 
25 
28 
32 
36 
39 
42 
45 
48 


«13.5 

'14.5 

I  IS.  5 

■16.5 

'18.5 

21.5 

24.0 

27.5 

>3a5 

•34.5 

38.0 

41.0 

43.5 

46.0 


'13 

■14 

'15 

>16 

■18 

21 

23 

27 

'30 

'34 

37 

40 

42 

44 


TuaM*  incofflo  bnekel 


Til  rite  (percent) 


Single  person  not  etifibto  tor 
inter,  rates  (thousands  of 
dollan) 


Married  (joint)  (thousand* 
of  dollars) 


Prasant 
law 


Commtttee  bill 


1971 


1972 


22to26 44to52 

26  to  32 52  to  64 

32  to  38. 64  to  76 

38to44 76  to  88..  . 

44  to  50 88  to  100.... 

50to60 lOOto  120... 

60  to  70... 120  to  140... 

70to80 140tol60... 

80to9O 160tol80.... 

90  to  100 180  to  200... 

lOOto  120 200to240 

120  to  150 240  to  300..., 

150  to  200 300  to  400.... 

200  and  over 400  and  over. 


50 
53 
55 
58 
60 
62 
64 
66 
68 
69 
70 
70 
70 
70 


48.5 

47 

SI.O 

49 

52.5 

50 

55.0 

52 

57.0 

54 

60.0 

58 

62.0 

60 

63.0 

60 

64.5 

61 

65.0 

61 

66.0 

62 

66.5 

63 

67.0 

64 

67.5 

65 

BURDENS  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW,'  UNDER  H  R.  13270.»  AND  PERCENT  TAX  CHANGE  (ASSUMES  NONBUSINESS  DEDUCTIONS  OF  10  PERCENT  OF  INCOME) 

(P.  18  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  REPORT) 


Single  person,  35  and  over(widow  or  widower 
at  any  age) 


Present 
toi  law 


H.R.  13270 
tax 


Percent 
ta>  Changs 


<0 

*|IIS 

>329 

>500 

•671 

'1,168 


'0 
«0 
«J175 
•331 
«501 
•957 


0 
-100.0 
-46.8 
-33.8 
-25.3 
-18.1 


Single  person,  35  and  over  (widow  or  widower 
at  any  age) 


Adjusted  gross  income  (wages  and  salaries) 


Present 
tax  law 


H.R.  13270 
tox 


Percent 
tax  change 


JSPOO »tl,742  '$1,399  -19.7 

}f^ '2.398  •  1,905  -20.5 

JJ5.0S2 '3,154  •2,532  -19.7 

$1?.500 73,999  •3.250  -18.7 

$20,000 14,918  "4,042  -17.8 

$25,000 16,982  '5.643  —19.2 


surcharge. 
lor  lai  year  1972. 
deduction  at  $300. 
deduction  of  $l,10a 


'  Uses  10-percent  standard  deduction. 

'  Uses  15-percent  standard  deduction. 

'  Itemizes  deductible  nonbusiness  expenses. 

•  Uses  $2,000  limit  on  15-percent  standard  deduction. 


empticais  from 
ent.  This  kind 
have    been    moij 
meaningful.  In 
Committee,  I  fou 


I  will  urge  the  Senate  to  provide  tax 
relief  by  increasing  personal  exemptions 
for  the  support  of  dependents.  No  tax- 
payer can  support  his  dependents  on  a 
$600  exemption.  The  alternate  form  of 
tax  relief  providps  a  Treasury  loss  equal 
to  the  cost  of  Increasing  dependency  ex- 
VBOO  to  $800  per  depend- 
^f  taxpayer  relief  would 
understandable  and 
I  the  Ways  smd  Means 
?ht  to  increase  exemp- 
tions at  the  ratle  of  $100  per  year  for 
four  years  until  Ithey  would  total  $1,000 
per  dependent.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  more  seriously  consider  this 
approach. 

These  tax  relief  provisions  of  the  bill 
will  be  largely  fiaanced  through  revenue 
gained  from  the  iermination  of  tax  shel- 
ters and  the  doing  of  tax  loopholes,  as 
well  as  a  limitation  on  tax  preferences 
which  an  indivldjual  can  claim.  This  has 
been  accomplished  largely  by  such  pro- 
visions as  measures  to  limit  the  amount 
of  tax  that  individuals  can  avoid  through 
offsetting  "hobb;r"  farm  losses,  reduc- 
tion of  percental  5e  depletion  allowance, 
and  limitations  o  ti  the  extent  that  accel- 
erated depreciati)n  on  real  estate  can  be 
used  to  offset  other  income.  Corporate 
tax  preferences  which  are  being  limited 
include  the  num1»er  of  virtually  dummy 
corporations  or  o  fices  a  company  can  set 
up  to  take  advantage  of  lower  tax  rates 
on  initial  income — the  so-called  mul- 
tiple surtax  exeriptlon.  Tax  advantage 
in  interest  treatment  which  has  encour- 
aged the  rapid  ex  pansion  and  creation  of 
conglcwnerates  is  removed.  Other  provi- 
sions attempt  to  i  revent  self -dealing  and 


needless  accimiulation  of  fimds  in  tax- 
exempt  foundations,  while  income  from 
tax-exempt  bonds  is  gradually  removed 
from  the  category  of  tax  preferences 
and  placed  in  the  category  of  taxable  In- 
come for  purposes  of  figuring  an  indi- 
vidual's minimum  tax. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  more  reforms 
will  be  needed.  It  is  clear  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  become  aware  of  the 
abuses  and  loopholes  which  the  tax  year 
1966  enabled  154  individuals  with  in- 
comes over  $200,000 — including  21  mil- 
lionaires— to  pay  no  tax.  It  is  clear  that 
this  should  be  only  the  flrst  of  a  series  of 
tax  reform  bills.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
next  Congress,  and  the  Congress  after  it, 
and  Congress  after  that,  will  pass  tax 
reform  bills.  As  elected  officials  of  this 
Nation,  we  cannot  stop  now.  The  journey 
which  we  begin  today  must  not  be  in- 
terrupted until  we  achieve  complete  and 
equitable  treatment  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
an  ubiquitous  law  working  in  the  uni- 
verse which  seems  to  demand  that  man 
swallow  some  bitters  if  he  wishes  to  par- 
take in  the  sweet.  Clean  up  your  plate 
if  you  want  dessert.  Sacrifice  some  free- 
dom If  you  wish  to  marry.  Give  up  your 
law  practice  to  become  a  Congressman. 
Vote  for  the  HEW  appropriations  bill 
despite  the  Whitten  amendment.  Your 
mother  called  the  acceptance  of  this  law 
maturity;  young  revolutionaries  call  it 
sell-out;  politicians  call  it  compromise. 

Never  since  I  flrst  entered  this  body  in 
January  have  I  been  so  aware  of  the 
workings  of  this  eternal  rule  than  during 
the  past  few  days  as  I  examined  the  piece 
of  legislation  currently  pending  before 


the  House.  For  while  I  have  often  spoken 
out  in  behalf  of  tax  reform,  and  remain  a 
stanch  supporter  thereof,  there  are  sev- 
eral aspects  of  this  bill  which  I  do  not  at 
all  care  for. 

I  am  very  upset,  for  example,  that  even 
after  the  band-aid  work  done  on  the  bill 
by  the  committee  on  Tuesday,  the  rate 
reductions  for  upper-income  taxpayers 
still  exceed  those  for  middle-liacome 
payers.  In  light  of  the  overwhelming 
amount  of  evidence  which  we  have  all 
heard  about  the  unmerciful  burdens  the 
middle-income  citizen  is  currently  being 
asked  to  assume  for  the  support  of  his 
governments,  it  seemis  incredible  to  me 
that  the  proposed  relief  would  be  ap- 
portioned out  in  this  manner. 

Equally  disturbing  is  the  provision 
dealing  with  the  participation  of  charit- 
able foimdations  in  voting  registration 
drives.  Section  501(c)  (3)  of  the  present 
code,  especially  in  view  of  the  strength- 
ened sanctions  added  by  new  section 
4944,  would  seem  to  clearly  circum- 
scribe all  activities  with  which  4945  pre- 
tends to  deal,  except  for  voter  registra- 
tion drives.  Thus,  4945  appears  to  be  a 
poorly  disguised  device  for  curtailing 
such  activities.  Why  would  the  committee 
wish  to  do  this?  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  no  secret  who  are  the  prime  benefici- 
aries of  voter  registration  drives.  They 
are  the  black  voters  of  the  South  and  our 
cities  who  for  years  had  been  effectively 
disfranchised  by  a  callous  and  bigoted 
white  majority.  Voter  registration  drives 
have  done  much  in  the  past  few  years  to 
correct  this  disparity.  For  example,  the 
800.000  Negro  voters  of  the  South  who 
have  been  registered  since  the  passage 
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of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  are  chiefly 
products  of  prolonged  registration  drives 
in  that  area  of  the  country. 

Thus,  while  I  realize,  and  am  grateful, 
that  such  activities  can  be  continued  by 
certain  organizations,  it  does  seem  a 
shame  that  the  provision  was  written  at 
all.  It  can  only  be  harmful  to  the  cause 
of  equal  rights  for  all  Americans. 

Other  provisions  in  the  bill  are  ac- 
ceptable in  part,  but  just  do  not  go  far 
enough  in  plugging  the  particular  loop- 
hole for  which  they  are  intended.  First 
on  this  list  is  the  minimal  deduction  pro- 
posed for  the  oil  depletion  allowance.  A 
decrease  from  27  "2  to  20  percent  sounds 
Impressive.  Unfortunately,  the  facts  indi- 
cate that  it  is  not.  Because  of  the  50  per- 
cent of  taxable  Income  limitation  on  the 
allowance  for  any  well,  many  do  not 
now  qualify  for  the  full  deduction.  In 
fact,  estimates  are  that  the  average  rate 
currently  used  by  the  entire  industry  is 
23  percent.  Immediately  the  reduction 
loses  much  of  its  luster.  And  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  cut,  be  it  VVz 
or  3  percent,  will  effectively  close  the 
loophole  when  the  U.S.  Treasury  cal- 
culates that  the  companies  save  roughly 
19  times  in  taxes  the  cost  of  drilling  an 
average  hole. 

Likewise,  while  the  reduction  in  allow- 
able bad  debt  reserves  for  mutual  sav- 
ings institutions  is  admittedly  substan- 
tial, one's  mind  still  boggles  a  bit  that 
30  percent  of  taxable  income  can  be 
set  aside  for  this  purpose. 

Those  are  some  of  the  "bitters."  I  do 
not  like  them,  and  if  they  were  to  reach 
the  floor  separately,  I  would  vote  against 
each  of  them.  But  they  have  not  reached 
the  floor  separately,  and  because  they 
have  not.  I  will  vote  for  them.  I  do  so 
not  out  of  choice  but  out  of  necessity,  for 
to  vote  against  these  proposals  would  be 
to  vote  against  many  excellent  provisions 
which  the  committee  has  brought  to  the 
floor  in  this  package.  So  many  good  pro- 
visions. In  fact,  that  I  am  willing  to 
swallow  the  bad. 

I  am  delighted,  for  example,  that  the 
conmiittee  has  decided  to  greatly  restrict 
"quickie"  real  estate  depreciation  de- 
ductions, while  carefully  writing  the 
section  to  protect  the  building  and  re- 
habilitation of  homes. 

I  have  examined  the  section  dealing 
with  the  taxation  of  State  and  municipal 
bonds,  and  believe  that  It  can  only  aid 
those  governments  in  raising  revenue 
while  limiting  one  of  the  present  law's 
largest  loopholes. 

Likewise,  the  repeal  of  the  alternative 
capital  gains  tax.  the  reduction  of  con- 
vertible capital  losses,  and  the  Increase 
in  the  required  holding  period  for  long- 
term  capital  gains  treatment,  should  sub- 
stantially equalize  the  tax  treatment  of 
security  holders  without  jeopardizing 
public  contribution  to  the  capital  market. 

The  list  of  positive  contributions  could 
go  on  for  some  time:  other  sections  at 
least  deserving  mention  are  the  elimina- 
tion of  self -dealing  In  private  founda- 
tions; the  Increase  In  the  charitable  de- 
duction provision;  the  elimination  of 
hobby  farm  writeoffs;  the  limitation  of 
surcharge  exemptions  available  to  multi- 
ple corporations;  the  cutback  on  foreign 
tax  credits;  and  the  limitation  on  Interest 
deductions  for  merging  corporations. 


And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  support 
the  committee  proposal,  with  some  reser- 
vation but  with  even  more  enthusiasm. 
This  bill  is  worth  voting  for.  That  uni- 
versal law  has  worked  its  course.  We  can 
now  only  hope  that  the  other  body  which 
must  consider  this  proposal  will  at  least 
preserve  the  gains  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed. If  it  does  not,  I  fear  many  of  us 
who  back  this  measure  will  be  forced  to 
reassess  our  positions.  We  will  not  vote 
for  a  sham. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  action 
of  the  House  in  adopting  House  Resolu- 
tion 513  precludes  a  separate  vote  on  sec- 
tion 701  which  extends  the  surtax 
through  June  30,  1970.  Since  205  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  voted  against  a  12- 
month  extension  on  Jime  30  of  this  year, 
it  seemed  only  fair  that  a  vote  on  the 
surtax  independent  from  the  tax  reform 
sections  of  the  bill  should  be  permitted, 
especially  since  the  two  issues  are  con- 
ceptually separate.  However,  the  adop- 
tion of  a  closed  rule  on  the  entire  pack- 
age means  that  we  must  now  consider 
whether  or  not  the  tax  reforms  afforded 
by  this  bill  are  sufficiently  substantive  to 
warrant  support  for  the  entire  package 
even  with  the  inclusion  of  the  extension 
of  the  surtax  at  the  rate  of  5  percent 
from  December  31,  1969  through  June  30. 
1970. 

Because  H.R.  13270  is  a  very  compli- 
cated and  lengthy  piece  of  legislation,  I 
will  not  examine  each  of  the  proposals 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Rather,  I  will  discuss  only  those 
specific  aspects  of  the  bill  which  I  be- 
lieve do  offer  substantive  tax  relief  for 
low  and  middle  income  individuals  now 
burdened  with  an  excessively  high  and 
disproportionate  share  of  the  national 
tax  load,  and  those  areas  of  the  bill 
which,  to  my  disappointment,  fail  to 
close  off  lucrative  tax  loopholes  or  will 
create  new  problems  in  areas  of  vital 
public  interest. 

Let  me  first  turn  to  those  areas  of  the 
bill  which  do  offer  significant  and  sub- 
stantive relief  for  low  and  middle  income 
taxpayers. 

RATE    REDUCTION 

The  original  schedule  of  income  tax 
reductions  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  would  have 
applied  almost  entirely  to  upper  income 
taxpayers,  specifically,  to  taxpayers  with 
incomes  of  $15,000  or  above.  The  fact 
that  those  who  itemize  deductions  in- 
clude many  homeowners  in  the  $7,500  to 
$13,000  bracket — a  group  in  obvious  need 
of  tax  relief — underscores  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  original  schedule  of  rate 
reductions. 

The  committee  amendment  which  re- 
vises the  original  rate  schedule  will  pro- 
vide $2.4  billion  in  additional  tax  relief 
for  Individuals  in  the  middle-Income 
categories  by  1972. 

According  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  these  rate  reductions,  which 
were  approved  as  a  committee  amend- 
ment on  August  5,  are  intended  to  insure 
that  all  taxpayers  receive  rate  reductions 
of  at  least  5  percent  in  1972. 

INCREASE  IN  GENERAL  STANDARD  DEDX7CTION 

The  committee's  recommendation  that 
the  present  10 -percent  deduction,  with 
a  $1,000  limit,  be  increased  in  three  steps 


to  15  percent,  with  a  $2,000  limit  by  1972, 
will  offer  additional  tax  relief  approxi- 
mating $870  million  during  the  current 
flscsd  year.  While  this  increase  will  not 
benefit  those  individuals  who  itemize 
deductions,  it  will  give  relief  to  those 
who  do  not  keep  detailed  accounts  and 
itemize  their  returns,  a  group  which  in- 
cludes many  low-income  taxpayers. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  present  stand- 
ard deduction  level  is  testified  to  by  the 
fact  that  while  82  percent  of  all  tax- 
payers utilized  the  general  standard 
deduction  rather  than  itemizing  in  1944. 
when  the  general  standard  deduction 
was  first  introduced,  only  59  percent  of 
all  taxpayers  utilized  this  method  in 
1965  and.  while  exact  figures  are  not 
available,  estimates  indicate  that  even 
fewer  used  the  general  standard  deduc- 
tion this  year.  Among  the  reasons  for 
declining  use  of  the  general  standard 
deduction  are  increased  deductions  for 
State  and  local  taxes  and  homeowner- 
ship  interest  and  the  continued  practice 
of  permitting  a  taxpayer  to  take  a  gen- 
eral standard  deduction  only  on  the  first 
$10,000  of  income. 

The  increase  in  the  level  of  general 
standard  deduction  will  benefit  those 
with  less  than  10  percent  in  allowable 
deductions  as  well  as  many  low-income 
taxpayers  who  do  not  itemize  their  re- 
turns. 

LOW-INCOME    ALLOWANCE 

With  more  than  2  million  families  and 
Individuals  now  paying  Federal  taxes  de- 
spite the  fact  that  their  incomes  are  be- 
low the  federally  defined  poverty  level, 
and  many  others  with  low  incomes  pay- 
ing substantial  taxes,  it  is  clear  that  tax 
reform  in  this  area  is  urgently  needed. 
The  low-income  allowance  would  provide 
a  variable  amount  which,  when  added  to 
the  minimum  standard  deduction,  totals 
$1,100.  When  this  amount  is  added  to  the 
$600  exemption  per  person,  it  would  bring 
the  maximum  amount  of  deduction  to 
almost  exactly  that  of  the  federally  de- 
fined poverty  level. 

The  relief  which  this  low  income  al- 
lowance would  bring  to  low  income  citi- 
zens is  acutely  needed,  particularly  by 
families  In  Inner  city  areas,  where  the 
cost  of  living  is  rising  constantly.  Other 
steps  must  be  taken  by  Congress  to  pro- 
vide greater  opportimltles  for  families 
in  these  arests  to  increase  their  incomes. 
However,  the  low  Income  allowance  will 
at  least  prevent  low  income  people  from 
having  to  pay  Federal  income  taxes  from 
an  income  that  is  barely  adequate,  even 
by  official  Federal  standards,  to  provide 
for  their  needs. 

These  three  areas  of  tax  relief — rate 
reduction,  an  Increase  in  the  general 
standard  deduction,  and  the  kind  of 
relief  that  would  be  truly  substantial- 
will  at  least  provide  some  measure  of  re- 
lief for  low-  and  moderate-income  tax- 
payers. As  such,  they  are  at  least  a  par- 
tial answer  to  the  demand  for  reducing 
taxes  which  hsis  grown  stronger  and 
stronger  during  the  past  few  years. 

Let  me  tiu-n  now  to  the  several  parts  of 
H.R.  13270  which  do  not  adequately  root 
out  long  enjoyed  tax  privileges  and  to 
other  provisions  which  would  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  public  in  important 
areas  of  public  concern. 
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The  llmltatiofi  on  tax  preferences — 
LTP — which  wa»  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration and  adopted  by  the  committee, 
fails  to  yield  tha  amount  of  Federal  rev- 
enue which  a  llruly  comprehensive  at- 
tack on  tax  privileges  would  have  pro- 
duced. While  $16.3  billion  in  potentially 
taxable  income  falls  into  tax  free  cate- 
gories, only  $40  million  in  additional 
revenue  will  result  in  fiscal  year  1970 
from  the  application  of  the  committee's 
LTP  proposal.  Bven  in  fiscal  year  1971, 
when  the  LTP  approach  is  to  be  fully  op- 
erable only  $85  I  million — five- tenths  of 
1  percent  of  present  total  tax  free  in- 
come possibilities — will  be  yielded. 

One  important!  reason  for  this  low  yield 
is  that  the  committee  did  not  apply  the 
LTP  approach  to  such  significant  areas 
as  tax  exempt  corporate  income,  nor  to 
the  percentage  depletion,  or  intangible 
drilling  costs,  the  latter  two  of  which  are 
extensively  useil  by  the  petroleum 
industry. 

Henoe,  wlille  some  revenue  will  be 
gained  from  the  tax  free  income  which 
will  be  taxed  under  the  LTP  approach, 
the  opportimity  which  exists  for  getting 
at  the  billions  of  dollars  which  go  un- 
taxed through  several  loopholes  used  to 
avoid  paying  taxes  was  missed. 

on,,    GAS,    AND    MINERAL    INDUSTRIES 

While  the  basfc  oil  and  gas  depletion 
allowance  was  reduced  from  27^2  to  20 
percent  by  the  cdmmittee,  it  was  not  re- 
duced to  the  15  percent  advocated  in  the 
Reuss  tax  reform  bill.  As  a  result,  only 
$400  milUon  in  additional  revenue  will  be 
collected  as  compiared  with  the  $600  mil- 
hon  which  would  have  been  produced  if 
the  percentage  depletion  were  lowered  to 
15  percent. 

The  basic  we 
spect  to  the  oil 
ever,  is  that  the 
for  intangible  dr 
gas  well  was  left 

The  Committ 
also  exempted  in 
excess   percen 


aess  of  the  bill  with  re- 
ad gas  industries,  how- 
deduction  provided 
ling  costs  on  an  oil  or 
ntouched. 
on  Ways  and  Means 
igible  drilling  costs  or 

depletion   from    the 

limitation  on  tax  ipreference  provision  of 
the  bill. 

The  result,  while  it  is  difScult  to  esti- 
mate exactly,  is  tiat  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry will  still  be  able  to  avoid  paying 


taxes  on  much  of 


the  20-percent  depletion  allowance  with 
intangible  drillini;  cost  deductions. 
Had  the  committee  voted  a  reduction 
depletion  allowance  to 
least  made  intangible 


recomi  lends 
incone 


its  income  by  coupling 


in  the  percentage 
15  percent  and  at 

drilling  costs  subject  to  the  limitation 
on  tax  preference  provision  in  the  bill,  a 
substantial  step  night  have  been  taken 
toward  eliminatin  ?  the  lucrative  tax  ad- 
vantages which  tlie  oil  and  gas  industry 
has  enjoyed  for  ov  ;r  four  decades. 

TAXATION   or  FOUNDAriONS 
TH£ir 

I  believe  the  7  '/2 
committee 
investment 

which  includes  dividends 
royalties,  and  capital 
end  result  in 
Government  rath^ 

As  an  editorial 
York  Times  points 
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-percent  tax  which  the 
be  levied  on  the 
of  foundations — 
interest,  rent, 
gains — will  in  the 
:r  cost  to  the  Federal 
than  less. 

in  the  August  6  New 
out,  the  tax  pro- 


posed by  the  committee  Is  not  suCBclently 
stiff  to  discourage  tax  dodgers  but  It 
would  significantly  hamper  the  activities 
of  those  foundations  that  are  Intimately 
engaged  in  assisting  public  areas  In  need 
of  aid.  About  two-thirds  of  the  income 
of  these  foundations  is  currently  given 
to  private  universities  and  charities  In 
the  form  of  gifts.  If  the  investment  in- 
come of  these  foundations  is  to  be  taxed, 
then,  less  money  will  be  available  to  be 
spent  on  areas  of  public  need.  The  $65 
minion  which  the  Treasury  estimates 
would  be  gained  through  this  tax  would 
probably,  hence,  be  more  than  out- 
weighed by  the  need  for  Federal  aid  in 
these  public  areas  which  will  now  arise. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  in  the  commit- 
tee's report  that  organizations  like  the 
Southern  Regional  Council  have  been 
singled  out  as  organizations  which  will 
be  able  to  continue  to  receive  foundation 
support  for  voter  registration  activities. 
However,  I  am  concerned  about  the  re- 
quirements that  the  organizations  be  ac- 
tive in  at  least  five  States,  be  supported 
by  at  least  five  foundations,  and  do  not 
limit  their  activities  to  one  geographical 
area. 

I  believe  this  is  a  tremendous  step 
backward,  one  which  will  slow  the  march 
of  our  black  and  brown  fellow  citizens 
toward  equal  participation  in  our  so- 
ciety, and  one  which  will  certainly  in- 
crease the  frustration  and  the  dangerous 
divisions  which  now  separate  us  one 
from  another.  I  am  particularly  anxious 
that  this  draconian  measure  be  modi- 
fled  before  Congress  finishes  its  work  on 
the  pending  tax  reform  legislation.  By 
calling  the  attention  of  the  other  body 
to  our  errors,  I  hope  that  the  other  body 
will  correct  them. 

While  I  am  gratified  that  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations  will  not  affect 
the  work  of  the  Southern  Regional 
Council,  I  fail  to  see  the  justification  for 
prohibiting  private  foundations  from 
directly  sponsoring  voter  registration  ac- 
tivities. In  view  of  the  limited  amounts 
of  Federal  funds  which  have  been  allo- 
cated to  eliminating  those  impediments 
to  full  and  equal  political  participation 
by  all  citizens  which  still  exist,  it  makes 
no  sense  to  hamper  a  private  foundation 
seeking  to  directly  sponsor  a  vital  pro- 
gram such  as  voter  registration. 

I  am  also  deeply  concerned  about  the 
other  new  categories  of  "taxable  expen- 
ditures" by  foundations  which  are  creat- 
ed by  the  legislation.  Now.  for  the  first 
time,  any  and  all  legislative  effort,  how- 
ever insubstantial,  by  a  foimdation  or  by 
one  of  its  grantees  will  subject  all  con- 
cerned to  heavy  penalties.  Indeed,  the 
bill  also  prohibits  foundations  from  sup- 
porting grassroots  efforts  with  regard  to 
specific  legislation.  While  the  committee 
report  indicates  that  this  provision 
should  be  read  narrowly,  it  will  undoubt- 
edly nonetheless  discourage  foimdations 
from  taking  any  chances  and,  therefore, 
might  inhibit  future  efforts  like  the  high- 
ly valuable  "Hunger,  U.S.A."  report  which 
was  isfued  in  1968.  This  would  be  ex- 
tremely unfortunate. 

The  7  >4 -percent  tax  which  the  bill  im- 
poses on  foundations  is  simply  short- 
sighted. At  a  time  when  Government  is 
doing  far  too  little  to  deal  with  our  seri- 


ous problems  here  in  the  United  States 
and  when  President  Nixon  Is  encourag- 
ing voluntary  efforts  in  the  private  sec- 
tor, we  come  along  and  say  that  such  ef- 
forts are  to  be  cut  down  by  7V2  percent. 
That.  I  submit,  is  not  terribly  rational. 
I  am  hopeful  that  these  mistakes  can  be 
corrected  before  Congress  finally  sends 
the  overall  tax  reform  legislation  to  the 
President. 

INCRKASI  OF  THE  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION 

An  area  of  tax  relief  which  would  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  to  low-  and 
middle-income  taxpayers — in  fact,  it 
would  directly  increase  the  low-income 
allowance  proposed  by  the  committee — 
is  raising  the  personal  exemption  from 
the  present  $600.  Several  proposals  were 
before  the  committee  to  increase  the  per- 
sonal exemption,  including  the  proposal 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik) 
which  would  have  increased  the  personal 
exemption  by  $100  per  year  until  it 
reached  $1,100.  In  this  and  past  Con- 
gresses, I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
increase  the  personal  exemption  to 
$1.000 — H.R.  4306  in  the  91st  Congress. 
It  is  clear  that  the  $600  now  allowed  for 
personal  exemptions  falls  far  below  the 
actual  costs  of  maintaining  even  a 
small  child.  In  view  of  the  need  to  in- 
crease the  personal  exemption  to  a  more 
realistic  figure,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
committee  did  not  deal  with  this  area 
of  tax  relief  at  all. 

ELIMINATION     OP     LIMITATION     ON     DEDtTCTION 
FOR  MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  EXPENSES 

With  all  the  deductions  now  allowed 
for  such  things  as  business  and  moving 
expenses.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  an 
individual  should  not  be  able  to  deduct 
all  of  his  medical  and  dental  expenses 
from  his  income  tax.  Total  tax  deduction 
of  medical  and  dental  expenses  is  par- 
ticularly important  for  low-income  peo- 
ple who.  especially  in  the  inner  city  areas, 
suffer  a  higher  incidence  of  disease  than 
more  affluent  taxpayers. 

In  this  and  past  Congresses  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  which  would  sdlow 
an  individual  to  deduct  all  of  his  medi- 
cal and  dental  expenses  from  his  income 
tax— H.R,  645  of  the  91st  Congress.  In 
view  of  the  substantial  tax  relief  which 
this  would  bring  many  low-income  tax- 
payers, I  am  disappointed  that  the  com- 
mittee's bill  fails  to  deal  with  this  issue. 

BECTTLATED  INDUSTRY  DEPRECIATION 

Section  451  of  H.R.  13270  would  re- 
quire regiilated  industries  to  depreciate 
new  properties  on  a  "straight  line '  basis 
rather  than  through  accelerated  depre- 
ciation of  assets,  for  which  they  are  now 
eligible.  The  basic  weakness  of  this  pro- 
posal is  that,  since  publically  regulated 
industries  recover  their  costs  from  the 
public  through  rate  charges,  the  in- 
creased tax  payments  this  section  will 
produce  for  the  Federal  Government  will 
simply  be  passed  on  directly  to  the  con- 
sumer. By  contrast,  nonregulated  indus- 
tries will  continue  to  be  able  to  choose 
accelerated  depreciation. 

The  result  in  New  York  City  is  that 
rate  stability  of  two  of  the  three  largest 
utilities  serving  New  York  City — Con- 
solidated Edison  and  Brooklyn  Union 
Gas  Co. — may  be  threatened.  Both  com- 
panies utilize  accelerated  depreciation. 
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Hence,  the  committee's  proposal  to  re- 
quire "straight  line"  depreciation  rather 
than  accelerated  depreciation  would  in- 
crease operating  expenses  for  rate  pur- 
poses. 

CONCLUBIOK 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  closed  nile  prevents  us  from  amend- 
ing sections  of  the  committee's  bill  which 
I  have  already  indicated  I  believe  are 
deficient.  The  closed  rule  has  traditionally 
been  used  to  prevent  just  such  action  by 
the  House  in  the  apparent  belief  that 
Members  not  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  are  not  capable  of  making 
responsible  improvements  on  tax  legis- 
lation. 

The  fact  that  the  closed  rule  on  H.R. 
13270  means  we  will  be  unable  to  vote 
separately  on  the  surtax  or  on  £Uiy  of  the 
other  provisions  of  this  bUl  demonstrates 
the  coercive  effect  of  the  use  of  the  closed 
rule. 

However,  we  are  faced  today  with  the 
choice  of  voting  for  the  entire  bUl,  with 
the  surtax,  or  voting  against  it.  While  I 
strongly  object  to  extending  the  surtax 
through  fiscal  year  1970,  I  beUeve  the 
tax  relief  granted  by  the  committee's 
bill,  particularly  that  which  would  aid 
low-  and  moderate-income  individuals 
and  families,  requires  that  H.R.  13270  be 
supported. 

The  surtax  is  a  war  tax,  and  it  Is 
regressive  in  that  it  extracts  the  same 
percent  of  income  from  every  taxpayer 
regardless  of  his  income.  But  even  with 
the  extension  of  the  surtax  into  1970 
contained  in  this  bill,  the  surtax  will  ex- 
pire on  July  1.  1970.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  reduction  in  income  tax  rates,  the 
low  income  allowance,  and  the  increase 
in  the  general  standard  deduction  will 
become  an  incorporated  part  of  our  tax 
system.  Even  with  the  surtax,  the  average 
taxpayer  of  low  and  middle  income  will 
pay  less  taxes  as  a  percent  of  his  income 
this  year  than  he  did  last  year.  Thus, 
to  vote  against  this  biU  would  be  in  effect 
to  vote  against  at  least  partial  tax  relief 
for  those  groups  which  most  urgently  re- 
quire a  reduction  in  taxes. 

I  would  hope  that  the  other  body  will 
correct  the  several  weaknesses  in  H.R. 
13270,  which  I  have  outlined  when  they 
consider  this  bill,  including  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  extension  of  the  surtax  into 
1970,  the  unwise  restrictions  on  founda- 
tions, and  the  exclusion  from  taxation  of 
those  sources  of  tax  free  income  which 
have  been  ignored  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  The  riUes  of  the  other 
body  ar&more  amenable  to  amending  tax 
legislation,  and  I  hope  the  other  body  wiU 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  im- 
prove UDon  the  biU  before  the  House 
today.  For  truly  substantive  tax  reform 
requires  that  Congress  eliminate  all  tax 
loopholes  which  allow  individuals  to  es- 
cape their  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden 
and,  concurrently,  reduce  the  dispropor- 
tionate tax  burden  now  borne  by  low- 
and  middle-income  taxpayers. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pres- 
ent income  tax  laws  are  reported  to  be 
an  accumulation  of  tax  laws  since  1913 — 
or  over  56  years. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  imbelievable  that 
we  in  Congress  have  been  allowed  a  little 
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over  3  dasre  to  analyze  its  provisions;  es- 
pecially since  the  bill  contains  368  pages 
of  legal  terminology  in  order  to  deter- 
mine what  changes  are  to  be  found  in  a 
bill  almost  as  big  as  the  phone  direc- 
tory in  the  capital  city  of  my  State. 

The  bill  has  been  rushed  before  us  for 
a  vote  while  denying  any  Member  the 
opportunity  to  offer  any  amendment  or 
alteration.  The  bUl,  as  offered  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  must 
either  be  accepted  as  is  or  rejected  en- 
tirely. After  56  years  of  waiting  for 
needed  tax  reforms,  it  is  absurd  that 
we  Members — sw  the  representatives  of 
our  people — are  only  given  6  hours  for 
debate  and  even  then  under  a  closed 
rule. 

One  would  expect  that  a  meaningful 
tax  reform  bill  would  not  only  close  the 
various  loopholes  being  used  to  dodge 
taxes,  but  would  also  provide  lor  a  fairer 
sharing  of  the  tax  burden  by  more  of 
our  people.  This  should  then  result  in 
the  working,  productive  citizens  paying 
less  taxes  and  enable  the  industrious  citi- 
zen to  keep  a  greater  portion  of  his 
earned  income. 

The  tax  bill  we  are  now  considermg 
is  being  sold  to  the  people  at  home  as  a 
long  promised  tax  reform  measiu-e— a 
part  of  the  program  to  equalize  the  tax 
burden  and  correct  many  of  the  inequi- 
ties brought  about  principally  by  infla- 
tion. .  ^,  . 
But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
everybody  here  in  Washington  has  re- 
ceived the  message  from  the  people  at 
home— and  we  have  all  heard  the  same 
demand— a  demand  for  relief  from  the 
load  of  the  highest  taxes  ever  borne  by 
the  American  people. 

Honest  reUef  from  high  taxes — and  the 
reversal  of  inflation  as  well— can  only 
be  brought  about  by  curtaiUnent  of  run- 
away Federal  spending.  This  body  and 
this  administration  have  already  demon- 
strated that  they  are  vinwilling  to  con- 
trol  Federal  spending  or  even  reduce 
the  budget.  We  have  created  a  monstrous 
Federal  apparatus  and  we  must  now  fund 
it  to  continue  revolutionary  programs 
and  experimental  ideas.  If  we  were  not 
tlirowing  the  money  away,  we  would  not 
have  to  seek  devious  ways  to  raise  funds. 
Since  the  majority  of  Uie  Congress 
and  the  administration  will  not  attack 
the  money  problem  at  its  source,  they 
now  face  the  decision  of  either  fighting 
the  people  or  fooling  them.  This  so-called 
tax  reform  biU  is  designed  to  fool  the 
people— to  take  the  pressure  off. 

Anyone  expecting  a  notable  increase 
in  the  amoimt  of  his  take-home  pay  as 
an  outcome  of  the  tax  bill  before  us  will 
probably  be  disappointed.  There  is  no 
change  whatsoever  in  the  $600  exemption 
or  dependency  deduction— which  would 
have  been  the  most  honest  and  direct 
way  to  grant  tax  relief  to  the  individual. 
And  the  tax  rate  itself  does  not  even 
change  imtil  1971—2  years  from  now. 

The  withholding  tax  used  to  figure 
taxes  withheld  from  paychecks  will  not 
alter  moneys  withheld  enough  to  notice 
until  1971. 

Likewise  to  those  who  estimate  their 
taxes,  there  will  be  no  significant  change 
in  the  quarterly  payments. 
Consider  what  the  bill  before  us  does 


provide  for  the  Individual  Ux-paylng 

citizen:  _.  ^    ^v. 

First.  Over  a  3-year  period,  the  op- 
tional standard  deducUon  will  be  In- 
ceased  fom  10  to  15  pecent  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $2,000  if  the  taxpayer  does  not 
itemize  his  deductions.  For  example,  if 
the  taxpayer  is  paying  taxes  of  $1,000  per 
year  and  does  not  itemize  his  deductions, 
by  1972  his  tax  deduction  would  be  aoout 
$5  per  week  maximum. 

Second.  Another  item  in  the  bill  is  a 
complicated  low-income  allowance  which 
in  reasonable  explanation  means  that  if 
the  individual  had  not  been  paying  taxes 
under  the  old  law,  he  will  not  have  to 
under  the  new  law. 

Third.  In  the  case  of  earned  income 
the  maximum  rate  of  tax  is  50  percent. 
This  means  if  the  individual  is  married 
and  earning  over  $44,000  per  year  the 
Government  will  not  take  more  than  one- 
half  of  his  earnings.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  his  earnings  are  less  than  $44,000  the 
reform  does  not  apply  to  him. 

Fourth.  If  the  individual  is  single,  age 
35  or  older — or  a  widow  or  widower — he 
would  then  be  entitled  to  an  interme- 
diate tax  rate  in  the  category  formerly 
known  as  head  of  household.  In  this 
category  he  would  benefit  by  a  very  smaU 
reduction  in  taxes. 

Fifth.  By  1972—3  years  from  now— 
this  bill  would  provide  for  about  a  5-per- 
cent tax  rate  reduction  on  the  average. 
This  means  that  if  the  taxpayer  is  pay- 
ing $1,000  a  year  in  taxes,  by  1972 
his  taxes  would  be  reduced  about  $1  per 
week. 

The  total  of  all  these  deductions — so 
highly  publicized  as  tax  reform — do  not 
add  up  to  as  much  as  the  actual  dollars 
witheld  from  earnings  under  the  surtax 
which  was  just  extended. 

Just  another  sleight-of-hand— an  oia 
operation  under  a  new  name. 

Most  of  the  proposals  have  to  do  with 
technical  changes  which  affect  compu- 
tations involving  large  commercial  busi- 
nesses and  other  specialized  organiza- 
tions. But  these  changes  wUl  not  be  re- 
flected, for  the  most  part,  in  any  savings 
to  the  people.  . 

On  tax-free  foundations,  a  field  wnde 
open  and  demanding  tax  reform,  few  or 
no  control  provisions  are  contained  in 
the  bill  to  protect  against  abuses  by  the 
tax-free  foundations  and  organizations. 
Any  reasonable  evaluation  in  such  a 
short  period  of  time  on  the  overall  effects 
of  H.R.  13270  leaves  serious  doubt  as  to 
whether  this  is  a  tax  reform  bill  or  just 
EOiother  tax  bill. 

I  plan  to  cast  my  people's  vote  against 
this  bUl  and  to  continue  to  work  for  a 
meaningful  tax  reform  measure  which 
will  offer  my  people  honest,  across-the- 
board  relief  from  their  tax  burden, 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  discuss  one  aspect  on  the  subject  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969— its  effect  on  the 
himdreds  of  raiUions  of  people  who  visit 
museiuns  in  America  every  year.  Al- 
though I  strongly  support  reform  of  our 
Federal  tax  system  and  I  shall  vote  for 
this  bill,  I  must  note  that  certain  por- 
tions of  the  bill  pose  a  serious  threat  to 
museums  and  their  ability  to  obtain  pri- 
vate contributions  in  order  to  keep  their 
doors  open  to  the  public. 
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very  complex,  and  few  of 
us  can  be  coiksidered  expert  on  all  its 
contents.  However,  as  chairman  of  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
which  has  jurifcdlction  in  the  House  over 
legislation  on  arts,  culture,  and  educa- 
tion, I  should  I  like  to  make  the  follow- 
ing points. 

First,  musei]ms  in  America  are  large- 
ly dependent  Upon  private  support  for 
their  existence.  Last  year,  it  was  es- 
timated by  the  American  Association 
of  Museums  that  over  56C  million 
visits  were  m^de  to  museums  in  the 
United  States,  j  while  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  total  income  of  museums  came 
from  the  Feddral  Government.  Accord- 
ing to  a  study  recently  completed  by  the 
Brookings  Institution  at  the  request  of 
the  Associated  Councils  of  the  Arts,  en- 
dowments proTide  34  percent  of  muse- 
ums' budget  iOcome.  Endowments  con- 
stitute the  largest  single  source  of 
museum  income  in  this  country,  and  this 
fact,  I  must  note,  indicates  the  necessity 
of  continuing  c^r  national  philosophy  of 
encouraging    private   support    for   mu- 

At  present,  BO  percent  of  America's 
museums  do  not  have  enough  fimds  to 
cover  their  operating  expenses.  Our  mu- 
seiuns  cannot  begin  to  acquire  objects  of 
art,  history,  and  science  in  the  future  un- 
less these  objects  are  donated  to  them. 
Federal  tax  provisions  to  date  have  pro- 
vided some  ehcouragement  for  such 
gifts,  but  the  inclusion  of  "tangible  per- 
sonal property  "f  under  contributions  of 
appreciated  prcjperty  (2)  (B>,  page  123  of 
H.R.  13270,  wili  force  a  taxpayer  to  elect 
either  the  fair  j  market  value  of  his  do- 
nated property  |gift  or  its  adjusted  basis, 
usually  cost,  wl^en  he  attempts  to  deduct 
the  value  of  his  gift  for  tax  purposes. 
This  provision  Is  based  on  the  assiunp- 
tion  that  every  donated  work  of  art, 
history,  or  science  has  appreciated  in 
value.  This  Is  hot  the  case.  Many  do- 
nated properties  have  decreased.  And 
regardless  of  tlie  increase  or  decrease, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  the 
expert  help  of  i  its  Art  Advisory  Panel, 
Department  of  ttie  Treasury,  to  check  the 
fair  market  valuations  listed  on  Federal 
tax  returns. 

It  seems  to  md,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  (2) 
(B)  of  the  sec^on  on  contributions  of 
appreciated  property  should  be  elimi- 
nated or  at  the  very  least  amended  to 
exclude  gifts  (if  objects  to  museums 
which  are  nonprofit,  essentially  educa- 
tional or  esthettc  in  purpose,  operated 
with  a  professional  staff,  owns  or  utilizes 
tangible  objects  and  cares  for  them,  and 
most  importantly  of  all,  exhibits  them 
to  the  public  on  some  regular  schedule. 

Second,  H.R.  J13270  does  not  correct  a 
longstanding  diicrimination  in  the  tax 
treatment  of  miuseums.  Churches,  col- 
leges and  universities,  hospitals,  and 
governmental  u4its  presently  enjoy  ben- 
efits under  section  170(b)  of  the  1954 
code  as  amended.  Because  museums 
have  also  long  ierved  the  cultural  and 
educational  needs  of  Americans,  the 
Federal  Goveminent  should  recognize 
this  service  by  equal  tax  treatment.  I 
note,  however,  lihat  a  contribution  un- 


der the  special  rule  of  section  201  of 
H.R.  13270,  page  109,  permitting  a  de- 
duction up  to  30  percent  of  a  taxpayer's 
contribution  base,  allows  contributions 
to  these  other  Institutions,  but  not  to 
museums  unless  they  receive  local  or 
Federal  Government  support  on  a  reg- 
ular, operating  basis,  or  unless  they  can 
fit  within  the  complex  definition  of  pub- 
lically  supported  charity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  time  that 
the  Federal  Government  recognize  that 
museiuns  also  play  an  important  educa- 
tional role  in  our  society,  working  with 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  Quali- 
fied museums  should,  therefore,  be  treat- 
ed equally  on  this  important  matter  of 
taxes. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  on  page  112  of  H.R.  13270,  I  would 
add  another  subdivision  (vli)  for  this 
special  rule  as  to  charitable  contributions 
and  individual  deductions.  This  new  sub- 
division would  insert  museiuns  as  defined 
above. 

Third,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  commit- 
tee's haste  to  close  the  loopholes  which 
permit  use  of  certain  types  of  private 
foundations  for  sheltering  individual  in- 
come, the  committee  included  in  the  def- 
inition of  private  foundations  those  qual- 
ified museums  that  do  not  meet  the  com- 
plex formula  required  for  the  special  nile 
mentioned  above.  I  am  confident  this  is 
an  oversight  and  not  an  intentional  ef- 
fort to  impose  a  7 '/z -percent  tax  on  those 
qualified  museums  which  are  already 
struggling  to  make  ends  meet  on  oper- 
ating costs  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  hav- 
ing to  postpone  programs  of  acquisition 
to  update  exhibitions  and  begin  to  meet 
the  ever-increasing  demands  from  the 
public  for  more  and  better  exhibits  and 
educational  programs. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  16  of 
H.R.  13270,  I  would  hope  there  could 
be  added  a  fifth  provision  imder  the 
exceptions  to  the  definition  of  a  private 
foundation.  Museums  simply  cannot 
afford  to  be  taxed  on  their  endowment 
incwne.  This  Income  constitutes  the 
prime  source  of  museums'  operating 
funds,  as  I  have  already  noted.  Accord- 
ing to  America's  Museums:  The  Belmont 
report,  published  this  year  by  the 
American  Association  of  Museums, 

Inflation  has  serloufily  reduced  tlie  spend- 
ing power  of  endowmente  [  museum  |  whlcb 
when  made  seemed  ample  for  all  time  to 
oome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  test  for  equitable 
tax  treatment  of  America's  museimis  by 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  rest 
on  the  source  of  funds  so  much  as  on  the 
museum's  service  to  the  public.  By  treat- 
ing museums  for  tax  purposes  like  pri- 
vate foundations,  this  bill  will  add  fur- 
ther to  the  burdens  of  museums  located 
in  cities  which  are  not  able  to  afford 
financial  assistance  for  museum  opera- 
tions. So  I  ask  the  questions,  Mr.  Chair- 
man: Is  the  museum  a  qualified,  non- 
profit institution,  professionally  staffed, 
making  its  exhibits  available  to  the  public 
on  a  regular  schedule?  If  so,  then  it 
should  be  treated  as  a  public  charitable 
institution  and  specifically  Included  in 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  H.R.  13270. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  the  rule 
under  vhich  this  bill  is  being  considered 
does  not  permit  these  amendments.  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will  take 
notice  of  these  deficiencies  and  will  cor- 
rect them,  and  that  the  corrections  will 
be  accepted  when  the  bill  again  comes 
before  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
House  nears  the  end  of  debate  on  H.R. 
13270.  described  as  the  "Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969,"  it  is  with  a  mixture  of  approval 
and  disapproval  that  I  intend  to  vote 
for  this  bill. 

Several  years  ago,  one  of  our  colleagues 
announced  after  the  conclusion  of  long 
debate  on  a  certain  bill,  that  he  was 
51  percent  for  it  and  49  percent  against 
it.  At  this  point  I  cannot  assign  any  such 
fixed  percentages,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  there  is  more  good  in  the  bill  than 
the  bad  contained  in  those  portions 
which  are  distasteful. 

On  Wednesday,  I  was  one  of  145  Mem- 
bers who  voted  against  the  previous 
question  in  order  that  the  closed  or  gag 
rule  might  be  defeated  and  the  full  mem- 
bership of  the  House  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  ItB  will  according  to  the 
privilege  of  the  other  body  of  the  Con- 
gress and  with  the  privilege  of  amend- 
ment which  the  House  enjoys  on  such 
equally  important  matters  as  appropria- 
tions bills. 

But  once  again,  we  are  faced  with  the 
oft  repeated  legislative  package,  its  mix- 
ture of  bitters  and  sweeteners  somewhat 
like  the  collection  of  famous  relishes  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  country  known 
as  the  seven  sweets  and  seven  sours. 

The  most  distasteful  provision  of  all 
is  the  extension  of  the  5-percent  sur- 
charge from  the  1st  of  January  1970 
through  June  30  of  1970.  Some  of  us 
at  the  very  last  had  hoped  we  might  have 
an  indication  that  an  opponent  of  the 
bill  might  offer  a  motion  to  recommit 
with  Instructions  that  section  701  con- 
tinuing the  extension  of  the  surtax  be 
stricken.  But,  if  we  are  confronted  with 
only  a  general  motion  to  recommit  with- 
out Instructions  then  an  affirmative  vote 
on  such  a  general  motion  could  be  con- 
strued as  being  against,  or  trying  to  kill 
those  portions  of  the  bill  which  provide 
the  long-needed  tax  breaks  for  our 
middle-income  groups. 

Time  or  space  will  not  permit  com- 
ment on  each  of  the  27  principal  tax 
reform  provisions.  Comment  at  length  is 
even  hazardous  because  we  are  consider- 
ing a  bill  360  pages  in  length  and  a  re- 
port in  two  sections  370  pages  In  length. 
Bear  in  mind  the  bill  and  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  report  were  not  available  un- 
til 3  days  ago  and  the  second  section  of 
the  report  only  2  days  ago.  Even  if  a 
Member  who  had  not  served  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  were  able  to  aban- 
don all  of  his  other  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities and  devote  his  full  concentra- 
tion to  the  study  of  all  of  this  material, 
I  am  not  sure  in  this  short  time  he  could 
become  completely  and  accurately  in- 
formed of  all  that  is  in  the  bill.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  a  Member  must  realize 
and  take  heed  of  the  admonition  sug- 
gested to  a  witness  who  is  about  to  tes- 
tify that  anything  he  may  say  may  be 
used  against  him. 
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We  are  all  grateful  for  the  summary 
list  and  brief  description  of  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  bill  as  furnished 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It 
has  enabled  some  of  us  to  digest  most 
of  the  important  provisions  of  the 
measure. 

As  the  starting  point  of  this  whole 
discussion  of  tax  reform  we  have  to  turn 
back  to  the  revelations  in  January  of 
1969  by  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. I  refer  to  my  good  friend  and  former 
colleague,  Joe  Barr,  who  was  with  us  in 
the  86th  Congress  and  who  served  aa 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  Decem- 
ber 27  to  January  20.  It  was  most  sig- 
nificant that  Joe,  as  a  former  Member 
with  privileges  of  the  floor,  sat  with  us 
on  Wednesday  to  listen  to  the  able  pres- 
entation of  Chairman  Muls.  It  is  most 
appropriate  that  Secretary  Barr  was 
present  because  it  was  his  revelation 
about  all  of  the  millionaires  who  pay  no 
tax  that  produced  and  gave  impetus  to 
what  has  been  called  the  taxpayers  re- 
volt. In  my  opinion  it  was  his  revelations 
that  were  responsible  for  the  demand 
by  the  public  for  tax  reform. 

The  most  readily  acceptable  portions 
of  the  bill  are  those  adjustments  which 
provide  for  the  easing  of  the  tax  burdens 
on  individuals.  The  standard  deduction 
is  Increased  from  10  to  15  percent  over 
a    3-year    period,    and    the    maximum 
standard   deduction   is   increased   from 
$1,000  to  $3,000.  The  minimum  standard 
deduction  Is  increased  to  $1,100.  The  top 
rate  unearned  income  is  fixed  at  the 
maximima  rate  of  tax  of  50  percent  with 
the  result  that  no  earned  income  will  be 
taxed  at  the  rate  in  excess  of  50  percent. 
For  the  first  time  single  persons  and  per- 
sons whose  spouse  has  died  are  provided 
income  tax  rates  midway  between  those 
of  married  couples  and  previous  rates 
applicable  to  single  persons.  This  new 
treatment  will  be  known  as  headof- 
household  treatment.  For  widows  and 
widowers  with  dependent  children  under 
19,   or   even   over   that   age   attending 
school,  will  have  available  full  income 
splitting. 

Because  of  the  substantial  reduction  In 
rates,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  could 
most  appropriately  be  described  as  the 
"Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1969."  For  1971 
and  1972  the  rates  are  reduced  by  at 
least  the  amoimt  of  5  percent  through- 
out the  entire  range  of  income,  with  one- 
half  of  the  reduction  taking  effect  in 
1971  and  the  full  benefits  available  in 
1972. 

Then  on  Tuesday,  August  5,  Chairman 
Mills  called  his  committee  into  an  im- 
usual  special  session  which  quickly  ap- 
proved an  amendment  that  would  reduce 
the  rates  now  paid  by  taxpayers  in  five 
income  brackets  left  out  of  the  original 
bill.  Critics  of  the  bill  refer  to  this  action 
as  a  "patch-up  job,"  and  they  charge  the 
last  minute  action  was  erratic.  But  the 
facts  are  that  the  committee  gave  some 
needed  relief  to  the  long  forgotten  mid- 
dle-class or  middle-income  taxpayer, 
meaning  those  homeowners  or  married 
couples  with  incomes  ranging  from  $7,300 
to  about  $13,000  who  have  not  benefited 
from  Increases  in  the  present  standard 
deduction  or  would  even  benefit  in  the 


increased  standard  deduction  because 
their  itemized  deductions  all  exceed  the 
higher  standard  deduction  proposed  in 

the  bill. 

When  object  appraisers  look  back  upon 
this  measure  after  aU  the  debate  is  fin- 
ished and  the  vote  has  been  Uken.  I  am 
sure  it  wlU  be  these  last  added  provisions 
which  will  earn  the  biU  the  plaudits,  be- 
cause it  has  finally  provided  the  long 
needed  and  much  deserved  tax  break  for 
'John  Doe"  or  as  cartoonists  so   fre- 
quently depict  the  long  suffering  middle- 
income  taxpayer,  as  "John  Q.  PubUc. 
With  the  last-minute  amendment  pro- 
vided by  the  authors  and  with  the  addi- 
tional benefits   for   the   middle-Income 
Americans,  who  were  accidentally  left 
out  of  the  original  bill,  no  one  can  deny 
that  this  last  improvement  was  better 
than  anyone  ever  expected  to  see  made. 
It  will  be  almost  impossible  to  com- 
ment upon  each  of  the  27  sections  of  the 
reform  provisions.  In  an  earUer  coUoquy 
today,  when  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  was  good  enough 
to  answer  some  of  our  questions,  I  feel 
that  I  received  some  answers  on  the  so- 
called  reform  provisions  which  were  most 
helpful.  One  such  concern  was  the  pro- 
visions for  a  new  tax  treatment  for  our 
savings  and  loan  associations.  Another 
concern  was  about  our  cooperatives  and 
finally  about  the  new  treatment  for  State 
and  municipal  bonds,  as  weU  as  new  pro- 
visions for  farm  losses. 

It  must  be  recognized,  if  one  intends  to 
be  realistic  and  practical,  that  tax  reform 
Is  something  that  cannot  be  accom- 
plished suddeiily.  Even  if  all  of  the  m- 
equities  could  be  attacked  at  one  time, 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  ef- 
fects of  such  reforms  on  revenues.  It  is 
not  simple;  indeed,  it  is  most  complex  to 
make  reforms  and  reductions  in  rates 
and  yet  find  a  way  to  offset  these  by  a 
closing  of  the  tax  loopholes  and  thus 
providing  for  corresponding  Increases 
which  will  add  up  to  or  total  out  to, 
enough  revenue  to  provide  for  the  essen- 
tial expenditures  of  government. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  conclude,  those  tax 
reforms  which  covJd  be  regarded  as  plug- 
ging loopholes  will  increase  revenues 
about  $1,650  million,  and  when  the  $2.5 
bUUon  provided  by  the  repeal  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  are  added  together, 
this  should  yield  a  revenue  increase  of 
$4  1  billion.  Offset  against  this  will  be 
the  reduction  in  rates  in  the  various 
areas  of  tax  relief  which  will  reduce  rev- 
enues by  $1.7  billion  and  leave  a  fi.gure  in 
the  black  of  a  nearly  $2  5  bUlion  increase 
in  revenues  for  1970. 

On  the  desirable  or  beneficial  side  of 
the  ledger  are  the  new  provisions  con- 
cerning chariUble  contributions  which 
are  substantially  restructured.  The  orig- 
inal unlimited  chsuritable  contribution 
deduction  goes  back  to  the  case  of  the 
Philadelphia  nun  who.  as  one  of  the 
Drexel  heirs  in  1927.  was  sworn  to 
poverty.  Her  case  was  responsible  for 
legislation  which  was  the  beginning  of 
nile  allowing  unlimited  charitable  deduc- 
tions. This  loophole  has  grown  to  the 
point  where  thousands  of  others  have 
utilized  this  provision  and  received  credit 
for  their  contributions,  not  at  the  cost 
of  those  contributions  but  at  their  pres- 


ent day  market  value.  The  unbelievable 
extent  to  which  thousands  of  persons 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  loophole 
will  no  longer  be  available.  In  our  opin- 
ion, this  privilege  has  been  quite  rightly 
removed.  We  do  not  im'pugn  the  good  in- 
tentions of  contributors  but  at  the  same 
time  this  worst  of  all  loopholes  should 
be  eliminated  because  of  the  privilege 
to  give  away  at  the  appreciated  value 
rather  than  its  original  or  low  cost  basis 
and  then  utilize  this  as  an  unlimited 
deduction  against  other  income,  all  un- 
der the  shelter  of  giving  to  charitable 
causes. 

Although  there  has  been  some  criticism 
I  believe  there  is  merit  in  section  521 
which  brings  under  control  the  growing 
practices  of  dealing  in  tax  losses  pro- 
duced by  depreciable  property  and  sub- 
stantially reduces  the  opportunity  to 
avoid  taxes  as  a  result  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation for  real  esUte.  These  prac- 
tices have  for  a  long  time  discouraged 
long-range  stewardship  and  adequate 
mainteimnce  of  property.  These  provi- 
sions have  discouraged  private  construc- 
tion of  low-  and  middle-income  housing 
where  there  are  ciurently  the  greatest 
shortages.  The  new  present  tax  treat- 
ment of  tax  in  resd  estate  should  stimu- 
late activity  in  the  remodeling  and  gen- 
eral upgrading  of  existing  housing. 

Our  office  has  received  quite  a  large 
volume  of  maU  against  the  reduction  of 
the  depletion  rate  for  gas  and  oil  from 
27>/2  to  20  percent.  There  may  be  some 
justification  in  the  argiunent  that  the 
loss  of  part  of  this  tax  shelter  may  be  re- 
flected in  increased  gas  prices.  I  do  not 
know.  I  do  know  of  the  astounding  and 
almost  imbelievable  fact  that  for  one  re- 
cent year.  Atlantic-Richfield  Oil  Co.  had 
profits  of  $145  milhon  and  yet  paid  no 
tax  at  all  at  a  time  when  a  blue  collar 
worker  or  even  a  low-salaried  white  col- 
lar worker  was  paying  a  substantial  in- 
come tax  because  he  had  no  such  tax 
shelter.  That  type  of  inequity  should  not 
continue. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  an  incentive 
to  continue  exploration  for  oil  and  gas 
in  this  coimtry,  but  I  salute  the  commit- 
tee for  their  closing  of  loopholes  or  elimi- 
nating the  depletion  for  foreign  oU  and 
gas  wells  or.  put  differently,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  depletion  allowance  and 
then  charge  this  off  against  foreign  op- 
erations in  areas  where  oil  is  so  plentiful 
that  the  risk  of  dry  holes  Is  almost  negli- 
gible. I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  need 
to  continue  to  explore  for  alternative 
sources  of  energy  in  this  co\mtry,  partic- 
ularly for  production  of  oil  from  shale 
deposits  said  the  reduced  percentage 
should  not  prove  to  be  a  barrier  to  such 
exploration. 

There  are  some  aspects  of  this  mam- 
moth bill  to  which  I  strongly  object. 
The  approach  taken  by  the  repeal  of  the 
7-perccnt  investment  tax  credit  is,  in 
my  opinion,  far  too  rigid.  Putting  this 
repeal  in  the  law  may  be  a  painful  body 
blow  to  the  hours  of  work  and  study  by 
some  of  us  to  improve  life  in  the  small 
towns  anc.  rural  areas  of  America.  At 
the  last  session  and  sigain  this  year,  I 
introduced  a  blU  called  the  Rural  Re- 
vltallzatlon  Act,  which  provided  incen- 
tives to  private  industry  to  locate  in 
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rural  areas  whldi  had  been  adversely 
affected  by  the  out-migration  of  rural 
businesses  from  the  farms  to  the  cities. 

We  had  all  hoped  that  this  7-percent 
tax  credit  could  have  an  additional  7- 
percent  credit  ad<led  to  those  industries 
that  would  move  into  rural  sections  and 
thus  rekindle  hopp  and  restore  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  tl)ese  people.  I  stoutly 
maintain  it  will  dost  far  less  to  rebuild 
a  declining  small  town  in  our  rural  areas 
by  encouraging  light  industry  to  locate 
there  and.  in  the  process,  to  provide  em- 
ployment to  those  who  might  return  to 
such  areas  than  it  would  cost  to  rebuild 
the  slums  of  our  cities. 

Another  great  (^appointment  of  H.R 
13270  is  the  7Vi-percent  tax  imposed  on 
the  investment  income  of  foundations 
with  only  a  slight  narrowing  of  other 
activities  by  foundations.  How  can  we 
expect  such  a  provision  to  prevent  the 
activities  of  the  Pord  Foundation,  as  re- 
cently described  iq  the  Washington  Post 
article?  Remembet-  the  "Indoor  Forest" 
In  the  foundation  building  headquarters 
in  New  York  recently,  the  $60  silver  ther- 
mal flasSS  for  employee  coffee  breaks. 
Yoa  ha  vie' read  of  the  steer  hide  tops  on 
Honduran  mahogany  desks,  costing  $700, 
in  a  building  where  square  foot  cost  was 
$65  compared  to  t^e  $10  to  $12  cost  of 
buildings  occuple<|  by  less  well-heeled 
businesses.  The  article  said  the  cost  of 
housing  comes  to  $30,000  for  each  work- 
er. But  I  can  find  nothing  in  this  bill  to 
stop  that  kind  of  expenditure  of  tax  free 
money.  I 

The  bill  does  impose  taxes  at  the  cor- 
porate rate  on  an  unrelated  business  in- 
come of  tax  income  organizations.  This 
Is  probably  good,  ^xcept  for  the  small 
churches  located  jin  downtown  areas 
whose  membershio  has  moved  to  the 
Bubiu-bs  and  who  cftnnot  survive  if  they 
have  to  pay  taxes  oil  some  rental  income 
from  their  parking  jlots  used  on  Sundays 
by  those  members  \  who  come  back,  but 
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during  the  week  as  a  commercial  enter- 
prise. 

I  cannot  be  conjvinced  that  sections 
601  and  602,  concerfiing  the  repeal  of  tax 
of  exempt  features'  of  municipal  bonds, 
will  be  without  its  problems  and,  in  the 
long  run,  create  far  more  problems  than 
they  will  cure.  I  hoped  until  the  last  that 
we  would  have  thei  opportunity  to  vote 
on  this  proposal  oto  its  merits,  rather 
than  having  to  accept  it  in  order  to  get 
the  benefits  contaiiied  in  other  sections 
of  H.R.  13270.  I 

Por  the  record,  pet  me  repeat  once 
again  that  I  have  re^jorded  my  objections 
to  the  surtax  first  jon  June  30  and  on 
July  30  of  this  yea|r.  On  rollcall  votes, 
each  time  I  have  vpted  against  the  10- 
percent  surtax  exteijsion. 

Although  the  rat«  will  drop  to  5  per- 
cent under  this  bill  from  its  present  10 
percent,  I  am  just  as  strongly  opposed 
to  the  continuation  bf  this  tax  after  De- 
cember 31  as  I  was  to  the  other  exten- 
sions. I 

In  all  fairness,  kowever.  those  who 
support  this  bill  are  not  voting  for  a  tax 
Increase,  because  eyen  though  it  con- 
tains the  5-percent  surtax,  remember  a 
surtax  is  only  a  tax  upon  a  tax  and  not 
a  5-percent  Increa^  in  the  basic  tax 


rate.  Offset  against  this  surtax  provision 
and  clearly  on  the  constructive  side  and 
certainly  in  the  Interest  of  equity  to  the 
low-income  and  middle-income  taxpay- 
ers is  the  provision  for  a  reduction  in 
tax  rates.  I  suppose  it  would  be  most  dif- 
ficult, if  not  nearly  impossible,  to  reach 
a  figure  which  would  average  out  or 
bring  into  one  point  of  perspective  the 
various  rates  of  tax  reduction  contained 
in  this  bill.  But  I  would- hazard  that  the 
tax  break  for  John  Doe,  our  well-known 
John  Q.  Public,  is  in  the  approximation 
of  a  6.5-percent  tax  break  and  that  is 
the  most  unexpected  and  most  welcome 
provision  which  we  have  recently  had 
the  chance  to  salute  and  embrace.  In  any 
final  appraisal,  while  a  5-percent  surtax 
extension  is  distasteful,  It  is  overshad- 
owed by  comparison  with  the  permanent 
tax  break  of  about  6.5  percent  to  those 
taxpayers  who  need  this  reduction  the 
most. 

As  we  come  to  the  end  of  this  debate 
we  find  ourselves  either  compelled  to  vote 
against  the  good  features  in  order  to  de- 
feat provisions  that  are  too  obnoxious  for 
us  to  take  or  to  vote  "yea"  and  reluctant- 
ly accept  those  provisions  that  we  either 
oppose  with  vigor  or  agree  to  with  great 
reservation.  It  is  that  latter  course  that 
I  find  I  have  to  take  as  I  vote  for  passage 
of  this  bill.  With  repeal  of  the  investment 
credit,  we  trade  this  and  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  this  credit  to  our  rural 
areas  for  the  tax  reforms  and  the  tax 
relief  granted  in  the  bill.  We  find  that 
we  have  to  trade  tax  relief  for  individual 
taxpayers  but  yet  lose  the  more  selective 
kind  of  tax  break  under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  investment  tax  credits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  hope  that  if  this 
bill  passes  the  other  body  without  great 
violence  done  from  that  side  of  the  Capi- 
tol, It  will  have  the  beneficial,  wholesome, 
advantageous  and  salutory  effects,  that 
the  highly  respected  chairman  of  our 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  predicts 
will  result. 

As  I  vote  for  this  bill,  I  do  so  because 
it  is  the  only  tax  reform  bill  in  sight  and 
the  only  vehicle  we  can  hope  for  this  year 
or  next  to  give  the  little  taxpayer  and 
the  middle-income  taxpayers  the  break 
they  deserve. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  tax  reform  legis- 
lation before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today.  It  was  on  October  20,  1951,  in 
the  first  session  of  the  82d  Congress,  that 
I  introduced  H.R.  5856,  a  tax  reform  bill 
pointed  to  assisting  lower  and  middle  in- 
come families  and  reducing  the  oil-de- 
pletion allowance.  In  this  session  of  the 
91st  Congress,  I  again  have  a  tax  reform 
bill,  H.R.  11353,  which  I  testified  for  in 
the  Rules  Committee,  and  which  Is  simi- 
lar to  the  bill  before  the  House  today. 

The  tax  reform  bill  we  are  debating 
today  is  the  most  far  reaching  and  im- 
portant tax  measure  to  come  before  the 
Congress  in  my  21  years  in  the  House. 
It  brings  greater  equity  into  the  tax  pic- 
ture, especially  in  the  lower  and  middle 
income  groups.  It  makes  our  tax  law 
fairer  to  the  vast  majority  of  taxpayers. 
One  good  effect  of  this  bill  will  be  to  boost 
contributions  from  the  wealthy  to  edu- 
cational institutions.  The  foundation  tax 


break  for  contributions  will  be  closed  and 
these  gifts  will  probably  go  to  schools. 
The  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Wilbur  Mills,  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee deserve  great  credit  and  gratitude 
from  the  House  and  all  American  citi- 
zens for  the  work  they  have  done.  We 
have  a  good  bill,  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant bill  to  come  before  us  this  Con- 
gress, and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  tax 
reform  bill  before  us  today  is  the  cul- 
mination of  years  of  unrelenting  efforts 
by  many  Members  of  this  body  to  cor- 
rect many  basic  inequities  in  our  tax 
structure.  While  not  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion to  admitted  tax  injustice,  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  most  important  and  signifi- 
cant step  toward  achieving  eventual  tax 
equity. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  this 
Important  legislation  is  brought  before 
the  House  encimibered  by  a  closed  rule. 
I  am  among  those  Members  of  the  House 
who  have  opposed  continuance  of  the 
surtax  and  I  feel  that  Members  should 
be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  vote  sep- 
arately on  the  surtax  issue.  It  is  also  re- 
grettable that  this  bill  does  not  Include 
an  increase  In  the  personal  exemption 
allowance.   Over   200   Members   of   the 
House  have  sponsored  legislation  pro- 
viding an  increase  in  the  personal  ex- 
emption in   response  to  the  wishes  of 
their     districts.     The     message     came 
through  from  my  district  immlstakably 
clear.  I  have  received  thousands  of  let- 
ters and  tens  of  thousands  of  signatures 
on  petitions  urging  an  increase  in  the 
personal  exemption  from  $600  to  $1,200. 
Although  this  proposal  is  not  included  in 
the  bill,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
average  taxpayer's  cry  for  tax  relief  was 
not  completely  ignored.  The  increase  of 
the  standard  deduction  from  the  present 
10  percent  of  adjusted  gross  Income  with 
a  ceiling  of  $1,000  to  15  percent  with  a 
$2,000  ceUing  by  1972  will  ease  the  tax 
burden  for  millions  of  Americans.  This  is 
particularly  helpful  for  senior  citizens 
on  fixed  Incomes  and  for  people  in  the 
low  income  and  poverty  level  group.  In 
addition,    the   middle-income   taxpayer 
was  granted  a  5-percent  reduction  in 
the  tax  rate. 

Despite  the  imperfections  of  this  bill 
and  my  strong  opposition  to  extension 
of  the  surtax,  the  need  for  some  tax 
reform  is  so  urgent,  I  will  cast  my 
vote  for  passage  of  this  limited  bill.  I 
would  hope  that  the  other  body  will 
strengthen  and  refine  this  bill  and  return 
to  the  House  a  more  meaningful,  sub- 
stantive, tax  reform  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  general  debate  is 
considered  as  having  expired. 

Under  the  rule,  the  bill  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for  amend- 
ment. 

No  amendments  to  the  bill  are  in  order 

except  amendments  offered  by  direction 

of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Are  there  any  committee  amendments? 
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coMMrrm  amxndmknts 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee    amendment    offered    by    Mr. 


Mnxs:  On  page  368,  strike  out  line  13  and 
all  that  follows  down  to  (but  not  including) 
line  1  on  page  364,  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following : 

"(3)     TAXABLX    TKAKS    BBOINNIKG    IW     1971. 

In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning  after 


"It  the  taxable  Income  Is:  The  tax  is: 

Not  over  1500  - 13.575  of  the  taxable  income 

Over  J500  but  not  over  $1,000 $67.50  plus  U.5%  of  excess  over  $500 

Over  $1,000  but  not  over  $1,500 $U0  plus  15.5%  of  excess  over  $1,000 

Over  $1  500  but  not  over  $2,000  $217.50  plus  16.5%  of  excess  over  $1^00 

Over  $2  000  but  not  over  $*,000 $300  plus  18.5%  of  excess  over  $2,000 

Over  $4' 000  but  not  over  $6,000 $670  plus  21.5%  ol  excess  over  $4,000 

Over  $6,000  but  not  over  $8.000 $1,100  plus  24%  of  excess  over  $6,000 

Over  $8  000  but  not  over  $10,000 $1,580  plus  27.5%  ol  excess  over  $8  000 

Over  $l5  000  but  not  over  $12,000 $2,130  plus  31%  of  excess  over  $  0,000 

Over  $12,000  but  not  over  $14,000 $2,750  plus  35%  ol  excess  over  $  2,000 

Over  $14  000  but  not  over  $16,000 $3,450  plus  38%  o  excess  over  $  4,000 

Over  $16  000  but  not  over  $18,000 $4,210  p  us  41%  of  excess  over  $16,000 

Over  $18  000  but  not  over  $20,000 $5,030  plus  43.5%  of  excess  over  $18^ 

Over  $20  000  but  not  over  $22,000 $5,900  plus  46%,  of  excess  over  $20,000 


December  31,  1B70,  and  before  January  1. 
1972,  there  Is  hereby  Imposed  on  the  taxable 
Income  of  every  Individual  (other  than  an 
intermediate  tax  rate  individual  to  whom 
subsection  (b)  applies)  a  tax  determined  In 
accordance  with  the  following  table: 

The  tax  is: 


"If  the  taxable  income  is:  ,,....»...  .„»««« 

Over  $22,000  but  not  over  $26.000 $6,820  plus  48^%  of  excess  <"•' «2^ 

Over  $26  000  but  not  over  $32,000 $8,760  plus  51%  of  excess  o»»' «6  O^ 

Over  $32  000  but  not  over  $38,000 $11,820  plus  5j^%  of  ""«over  $32^ 

Over  $38  000  but  not  over  $44.000 $14,970  plus  55%  0  excess  over  $38,000 

Ove   $44  000  but  not  over  $50,000 $18,270  plus  57%  0  excess  over  $44,000 

Ove   $50  000  but  not  over  $60,000 $21,690  plus  60%  0  excess  over  $50,000 

Ove  leo  000  but  not  over  $70,000 $27,690  plus  62%  o  excess  over  $60,000 

Ove  $70  000  but  not  over  $80,000 $33,890  plus  63%  of  excess  over  $70^000 

Ove  $80  000  but  not  over  $90,000 $40,190  plus  54^%  ol  excess  of;  W^jO* 

Over  $90  000  but  not  over  $100,000 $46,540  plus  65%  o  excess  ove   mO"0 

Over  $100,000  but  not  over  $120,000  .  .  $53,140  plus  66%  of  excess  over  $100  OM 

Ove  $  20  000  but  not  over  $150,000. . . .  $66,340  plus  66^%  of  excess  »»%  »120i2«> 

IZ  M.":"!.""!"  .*.^";"°::-.:  ^•9,f9<f p"us''6M  'ore^^^roMl'^g8°ooo 


"(4)  Taxable  years  becinnino  ArraB 
i»7i. — In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1971,  there  is  hereby 


imposed  on  the  taxable  Income  of  every  In-     piles)   a  tax  determined  In  accordance  with 
dividual    (Other   than   an    Intermediate   tax      the  following  table : 
rate  individual  to  whom  subsection  (b)   ap- 


"If  the  taxable  income  is:  ^''*  *!*  *}l    .      ,., 

Not  over  $500  ■  13%  of  the  taxable  income. 

Over  $500  but  not  over  $1, 000 $65  plus  14%  ol  excess  over  $500 

Over  $1,000  but  not  over  $l.500_ J' 35  plus  15%  o  excess  over  $,000 

Over  $1,500  but  not  over  $2, 000 $210  plus  16%  o  excess  over  $1,500 

Over  $i  000  but  not  over  $1,000. $290  plus  18%  o  excess  over  $2,000 

Over  $t,  000  but  not  over  $5, 000 ^  $650  plus  21';;  of  excess  over  $4  000 

Over  $6,000  but  not  over  $8,000 $1,070  plus  23%  of  excess  over  $6,000 

Over  $3,000  but  not  over  $10,000 $1,530  plus  27%  of  excess  over  $8,000 

Over  $10  000  but  not  over  $12,000  ..     .  $2,070  plus  30%  of  excess  over  $10,000 


Over  $12,000  but  not  over  $14,000 
Over$14,000butnotaver$16,000 
Over  $16,000  but  not  over  $18,000 
Over  $18,000  but  not  over  $20,000 


$2  670  plus  34';;  of  excess  over  $12,000 
$3,350  plus  37%  of  excess  over  $14,000 
$4,090  plus  40%  of  excess  over  $16,000 
$4,890  plus  42%  of  excess  over  $18,000 


"If  the  taxable  income  is: 
Over  $20,000  but  not  over  $22,000 
Over  $22,000  but  not  over  $26,000 
Ove  t  $26  000  but  not  over  $32,000 
Over  $32,000  but  not  over  $38,000 
Over  $38,000  but  not  over  $44,000 
Over  $44,000  but  not  over  $50,000   . 
Over  $50,000  but  not  over  $60,000 
Over  $60,000  but  not  over  $80,000. . 
Over  $80,000  but  not  over  $100,000. 
Over  $100,000  but  not  over  $120,000 
Over  $120,000  but  not  over  $150,000 
Over  $150,000  but  not  over  $200,000 
Over$200,000 


The  tix  is:  „,  .„ 

$5  730  plus  44%  of  excess  over  $20,000 
$6,610  plus  ^T7,  ol  excess  over  $22,000 
$8  490  plus  49';;  of  excess  over  $26,000 
$li  430  plus  50%  of  excess  over  $32,000 
$14430  plus  52':;  ol  excess  over  $38,000 
$17,550  plus  54'^,  of  excess  over  $44,000 
$20  790  plus  58%  of  excess  over  $50,000 
$26',590  plus  60",  ol  excess  over  $60,000 
$38,590  plus  61";  of  excess  over  $80,000 
$50,790  plus  62%  of  excess  over  $100,000 
$63,190  plus  63%  ol  excess  over  $120.0™ 
$82,090  plus  64'-;  ol  excess  over  $1M.OOO  .. 
$114  090  pluses'^,  of  excess  over  $200,000 


(b)     INTEBMEDIATE     TAX     RATES. — SSCtiOn     1 

(b)  (1)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  before 
January  1.  1971,"  after  "December  31.  1964," 
each  place  It  appears  and  by  adding  at  the 


end    thereof    the    following    new    subpara- 
graphs: 

"(C)  Taxable  years  beginning  in  1971. — 
In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December   31,    1970.   and   before   January    1. 


1972  there  is  hereby  Imposed  on  the  taxable 
income  of  every  Individual  who  is  an  Inter- 
mediate tax  rate  Individual  a  tax  determined 
In  accordance  with  the  following  table: 


"If  the  taxable  income  is:  The  tax  is- 

Not  over  $1  000  13.^'  ^  <>•  '*"«  >a«'l'l«  income. 

Over  $1,000' but'nol  over  $2,000 ^'^S  plus  15.5%  of  excess  over  $1,000 

Over  $2,000  but  not  over  H,000 $290  plus   7.5%  o  excess  over  $2,000 

Over  $4  000  but  not  over  $6,000 POpI"?  '9;?T'„?' f""  °''*' "i?L 

Over  $6  000  but  not  over  $8,000 $1,030  plus  2  .5%  o  excess  over  $6,000 


Over  $8,000  but  not  over  $1 0,000. . 
Over  $10,000  but  not  over  $12,000. . 
Over  $12,000  but  not  over  $14,000. . 
Over  $14,000  but  not  over  $16,000. 
Over  $16,000  but  not  over  $18,000. . 
Over  $18,000  but  not  over  $20.000. . 
Over  $20,000  but  not  over  $22,000  . 
Over  $22,000  but  not  over  $24,000. . 
Over  $24,000  but  not  over  $26,000  . 
Over  $26,000  but  not  over  $28,000. 
Over  $28,000  but  not  over  $32,000. . 
Over  $32,000  but  not  over  $36,000. 
Over  $36,000  but  not  over  $38,000. 


$1,450  plus  24.5%  of  excess  over  $9,000 
$1  950  plus  26.5%  ol  excess  over  $10,000 
$2  4S0  plus  29.5%  ol  excess  over  $12,000 
$3,070  plus  31%  of  excess  over  $14,000 
$3  690  plus  34%  of  excess  over  $16,000 
$4,370  plus  35.5%  of  excess  over  $18,000 
$5  080  plus  38.5%  of  excess  over  $20,000 
$5,850  plus  40%  of  excess  over  $22,000 
$6,650  plus  42%  of  excess  over  $24,000 
$7  490  plus  437,  of  excess  over  $26,000 
$8,350  plus  44%  ol  excess  over  $28,000 
$10,110  plus  46.5%  ol  excess  over  $32,000 
$11,970  plus  48%  of  excess  over  $36,000 


"If  the  taxable  income  is: 
Over  $38,000  but  not  over  $40,000 
Over  $40  000  but  not  over  $44,000 
Over  $44  000  but  not  over  $50,000  . 
Over  $50,000  but  not  over  $52,000  . . 
Over  $52,000  but  not  over  $60,000  . 
Over  $60,000  but  not  over  $64,000. . 
Over  $64,000  but  not  over  $76,000 
Over  $76  000  but  not  over  $80,000 
Over  $80,000  but  not  over  $88,000  . 
Over  $88,000  but  not  over  $100,000 
Over  $100,000  but  not  over  $120,000 
Over  $120,000  but  not  over  $140,000 
Over  $140,000  but  not  over  $160,000. 
Over  $160,000  but  not  over  $200,000 
Over  $200,000  but  not  over  $240,000 
Over  $240,000  but  not  over  $300,000 
Over  $300,000 - 


The  tax  is:  ,,.  „.. 

$12  930  plus  49.5'';  ol  excess  over  $38,000 
$13!920  plus  50  5<-;  ol  excess  over  $40,000 
$15  940  plus  52.5%  ot  excess  over  $44,000 
$19' 090  plus  54.5%  ol  excess  over  $50,000 
$20,'l80  plus  55.5%,  of  excess  over  $52,000 
$24,620  plus  56.5'-;  of  excess  over  $60,000 
$26  880  plus  57.5%  of  excess  over  $64^000 
$33  780  plus  59%  ol  excess  over  $76,000 
$36'l40  plus  60%  ol  excess  over  $80,000 
$40940  plus  61%  ol  excess  over  $(l8,000 
$48260  plus  63'^,  ol  excess  over  $100,000 
$50  860  plus  64%  ot  excess  over  $120,000 
$73660  plus  65%  ol  excess  over  $140,000 
$85  560  plus  66'7„  of  excess  over  $160,000 
$113  060  p  us  56.5%  ol  excess  over  $200^ 
$139,660  pius  67%  ot  excess  over  $240,000 
$179  860  p'us  67.5";  ol  excess  over  $300,000 


"(D)    Taxable     years     beginning     after 
1971. — In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 


ning after  December  31.  1971.  there  Is  hereby 
Imposed  on  the  taxable  Income  of  every  In- 
dividual who  is  an  Intermediate  tax  rate  In- 


dividual a  tax  determined  In  accordance  with 
the  following  table: 


"11  the  taxable  income  is: 

Not  over  $1,000  

Over  $1,000  but  not  over  $2.000. . 
Over  $2,000  but  not  over  $4,000. . 
Over  $4,000  but  not  over  $6,000. . 
Over  $6,000  but  not  over  $8,000. . 
Over  $8,000  but  not  over  $10,000. 
Over  $10,000  but  not  over  $12,000 
Over  $12,000  but  not  over  $14,000 
Over  $14,000  but  not  over  $16,000 


The  tax  is: 
13%  of  the  taxable  income. 
$130  plus  15%  of  excess  over  $1,000 
$280  plus  17%  of  excess  over  $2,000 
$620  plus  19%  of  excess  over  $4,000 
$1,000  plus  21%  of  excess  over  $5,000 
$1,420  plus  24%  ot  excess  over  $8,000 
$1,900  plus  26%  of  excess  over  $10,000 
$2,420  plus  28%  of  excess  over  $12,000 
$2,980  plus  30%  of  excess  over  $14,000 


Over  $16,000  but  not  over  $18,000 $3,580  plus  33%  o  excess  over  $  6,000 


Over  $18,000  but  not  over  $20,000 
Over  $20,000  but  not  over  $22,000 
Over  $22,000  but  not  over  $24,000 
Over  $24,000  but  not  over  $26,000 


$4,240  plus  35%-  of  excess  over  $18,000 
$4  940  plus  37%  ol  excess  over  $20,000 
$5  680  plus  39%  ol  excess  over  $22,000 
$6  460  plus  40%  ol  excess  over  $24,000 


Over  $26,000  but  not  over  $28,000 $7,260  plus  41%  of  excess  over  $25,000 


"If  the  taxable  income  is: 
Over  $28,000  but  not  over  $32,000 
Over  $32,000  but  not  over  $35,000  . 
Over  $36,000  but  not  over  $38,000  . . 
Over  $38,000  but  not  over  $40,000 
Over  $40,000  but  not  over  $44,000... 
Over  $44,000  but  not  over  $50,000. .. 
Over  $50,000  but  not  over  $60.000. . 
Over  $60,000  but  notover  $80,000  . . 
Over  $80,000  but  notover  $100,000 
Over  $100,000  but  not  over  $120,000 
Over  $120,000  but  not  over  $160,000 
Over  $160,000  but  not  over  $200,000 
Over  $200,000  but  not  over  $300,000 
Over$300,000 


The  tax  is: 

$8  080  plus  43%  ol  excess  over  $28,000 
$9  800  plus  45";  of  excess  over  $32,000 
$11  600  plus  46%  of  excess  over  $36,000 
$12520  plus  47%  ot  excess  over  $38,000 
$13  450  plus  48%  of  excess  over  $40,000 
$15  380  plus  51T;  ot  excess  over  $44,000 
$18  440  plus  53%  of  excess  over  $50,000 
$23  740  plus  55%  ol  excess  over  $60,000 
$31,740  plus  57%  of  excess  over  $80,000 
$46  140  plus  60%  ol  excess  over  $100,000 
$58',140  plus  62";  ot  excess  over  $120,000 
$82,940  plus  63%  ol  excess  over  $160,000 
$108  140  plus  64%  of  excess  over  $200,000 
$172  140  plus  65%  of  excess  over  $300,000. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
amendment  agreed  to  in  committee  when 
it  was  realized  that  the  reported  bill  did 
not  provide  a  tax  reduction  for  all  of 
those  in  the  income  level  of  say  $7,000  to 
$18,000  in  those  cases  where  they  would 
continue  to  claim  itemized  deductions. 

This  conforms  the  bUl  to  the  general 
understanding  when  the  bill  was  re- 
ported—namely, that  every  taxpayer 
under  this  bill  would  get  at  least  a  5- 
percent  tax  rate  reduction,  spread  out 
over  the  years  of  1971  and  1972.  This 
amendment  does  that. 


I 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Mills.  On  page  281.  Immediately  before  line 
4,  Insert  the  following: 

"(e)  Treatment  Processes  in  the  Case  of 
On.  Shale. — Section  613(c)(4)  (relating  to 
treatment  processes  considered  as  mining) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'and'  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph   (O),  by  redesignating 


subparagraph  (H)  as  subparagraph  (I),  and 
by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (Q)  the  fol- 
lowing  new  subparagraph: 

"  '(H)  In  the  case  of  oil  shale — extraction 
from  the  ground,  crushing,  loading  Into  the 
retort,  and  retorting,  but  not  hydrogenatlon, 
refining,  or  any  other  process  subsequent 
to  retorting;  and'." 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  has  to  do  with  the  cutoff 
point  for  the  15-percent  depletion  allow- 
ance in  the  case  of  oil  shale. 

At  the  present  time  the  depletion  al- 
lowance is  applicable  to  the  value  of  the 
rock  itself— which  has  very  little  if  any 
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value.  As  a  rest  It  the  Industry  will  never 
develop  unless  we  change  the  cutoff 
point,  as  we  ar«  doing  in  tills  bill,  so  oil 
taken  from  oil  jhale  will  get  more  nearly 
the  same  peroentage  depleUon  allow- 
ance as  oU  produced  from  a  well.  As  a  re- 
sult, this  bill  ejdtends  the  point  at  which 
percentage  depletion  is  computed  In  the 
case  of  oil  ahala  to  after  extraction  from 
the  ground,  through  crushing,  loading 
into  the  retort,  and  retorting,  but  not  to 
hydrogenation,  or  any  refining  process 
or  any  other  process  subsequent  to 
retorting.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  Amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  CHAnuiAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther committee  Amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
no  further  comlnittee  amendments. 

The  CHAIRmIan.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther committee  amendments,  under  the 
rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  tte  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  haying  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Pmrr,  Chatman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  H<iuse  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reportetl  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  13270),  toj  reform  the  income  tax 
laws,  pursuant  tb  House  Resolution  513 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendmeats  were  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  (Ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  j 

MOTION  TO   RECOmAut  OFFERED   BT    MB.   BT7SH 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mrl  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit^ 

The  SPEAKEI^.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill?i 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  aim  in  its  present  form 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  real  as  follows: 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  78.  nays  345,  not  voting  9. 
as  follows: 
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Abemethy 

Ashbrook 

Belcher 

Bray 

Brown,  CaUf. 

Brown.  Mlcb. 

Bush 

CabeU 

Caffery 

Camp 

Casey 

Cederberg 

ChappeU 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Collins 

Colmer 

de  la  Garza 

Dennis 

Derwlnski 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  La. 

Eshleman 


Klsher 

Foreman 

Oettys 

Ooldwater 

Oonzalez 

Harsha 

Hubert 

Hosmer 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Kazen 

King 

Landgrebe 

Long,  La. 

McKneally 

McMUlan 

Melcher 

MlUer,  Ohio 

Mlnshall 

Montgomery 

Passman 

Pettis 

NATS— 345 


Pickle 

Poage 

Pollock 

Price,  Tex. 

PurceU 

Rartck 

Reld,  111. 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Cole. 

Roudebush 

Ruth 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Smith.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

utt 

Waggonner 

Watson 

WhaUey 

White 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolfr 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wyman 


Mr.  BtrsH  moves 
13270  to  the  Comm: 


;o  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
ttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


commit. 
The  previous 


The  SPEAKER 


motion  to  recomi^it. 

The    question 
Speaker  announced 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  IV^r 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mj.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question]  on  the  motion  to  re- 


qiiestion  was  ordered. 


The  question  is  on  the 


was    taken ; 
that  the 


and 
noes 


the 
ap- 


_  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  n^ake  the  point  of  order 
"  not  present. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is 


that  a  quorum  isl 
The  SPEAKER. 

not  present. 
The  Doorkeeper 


.  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  th;  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ashley 

Aspinall 

Ayres 

Baring 

Barrett 

Beau,  Md. 

Bell.  CaUf. 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Bot;gs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Btirke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahlU 
Carey 
Carter 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 
IJonH. 
Clay 
Cleveland 


Cohelan 

Collier 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Coughlln 

Cowger 
Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

13om 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Pascell 

Feighan 

Flndley 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Eraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frey 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
F^ton.  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 


Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Ihlass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hun  gate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendan 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long,  M<L 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFaU 


Macdonald, 
Mass 

MaoGregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaUIlard 

Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

Math  las 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mesklll 

Mlkva 

Miller,  CaUf. 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlze 

MlzeU 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosber 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

OHara 

OKonskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ot  linger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepp>er 

Perkins 


PhUbln 

Pike 

Ptmie 

Podell 

Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

QuUIen 

Hallsback 

RandaU 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 


Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

St«ed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

SuUlvan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  CaUf. 

Thompson,  Gi». 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUUams 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwacta 
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Powell 
Rivers 
Taft 


NOT  VOTING- 
Daddarlo  Klrwan 

Edwards,  CaUf.  Lipscomb 
Hull  Michel 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mrs.  DWYER  and  Messrs.  ERLEN- 
BORN  and  ESCH  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  395,  nays  30,  not  voting  7,  as 
follows: 
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Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 


Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beau,  Md. 
Bell,  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berry 


BevUl 

Blaggi 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademaa 


Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  CaUf. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,N.O. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  CaUf. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
CahUl 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 
de  la  Qarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Pascell 

Feighan 

Flndley 

Pish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Fraser 
Frellnghuysen 

Frey 

Frledel 

Fulton.  P». 
Pulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 


Oallflanakis 

OaUagber 

Oarmats 

Oaydoe 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Halpem 

HamUton 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Joelson 
John.son.  CaUf 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kee 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Long.  Md. 
Lowensteln 

LuJan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCMUoch 

McDade 

McDonald. 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKneally 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Madden 

MallUard 

Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 


MeekUl 
Michel 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Oallf . 
MiUer,  Ohio 
Mills 
Minlsh 
Mink 
MlnshaU 
Mlze 
MlzeU 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Montgomerj- 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  lU. 
Murphy,  N.Y 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
O'NelU,  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Patman 
,  Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnie 
Poage 
Podell 
PoflT 
Pollock 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Price,  lU. 
Price,  Tex. 
.  Prj'or,  Ark. 
Puclnskl 
Qule 
QulUen 
Railsback 
RandaU 
Rees 
Reld,  lU. 
Reld,  N.Y. 
Reifel 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rivers 
Roblson 
Rodlno 
Rogers.  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 


Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  CaUf. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Thomson,  Wis. 


Ashbrook 

Belcher 

Bxirleson,  Tex 

Bush 

Caffery 

Camp 

Collins 

Dowdy 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  La. 


Tleman 
Tunney 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Watklns 
Watson 
Watts 
Welcker 
Whalen 
WhaUey 
Whltehurst 
.  Whltten 
WidnaU 

NAYS— 30 

Fisher 
Gonzalez 
Hubert 
Jarman 
Jonas 
Kazen 
Landgrebe 
Long,  La 
Mahon 
Melcher 
NOT  VOTING- 


Wlgglns 

WUUams 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
W3rman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwacb 


Passman 

PurceU 

Rarlck 

Roberts 

Smith,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Utt 

Waggonner 

White 

Wilson.  Bob 
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Taft 


Daddarlo  Klrwan 

Edwards,  CaUf.  Lipscomb 
Hull  Powell 

So  the  bill  was  passed 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 
Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Lipscomb 
Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Taft. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Powell. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  have  3  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN 
PRIVILEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTEREST   EQUALIZATION   TAX 
EXTENSION   ACT   OF   1969 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  biU  (H.R.  12829)  to  pro- 
vide an  extension  of  the  interest  equali- 
zation tax,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  resei-ving  the 
right  to  object 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  reserves  the  right  to  object. 


Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  give 
the  Members  an  explanation  of  the  bill 
which  the  gentleman  proposes  for  imme- 
diate consideration. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  again 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  extend- 
ing the  interest  equalization  tax  to  pro- 
tect our  balance  of  payments.  Although 
our  balance  of  payments  has  improved 
since  the  tax  was  first  enacted,  it  is  still 
in  a  precarious  position.  Moreover,  the 
situation  is  made  more  precarious  by  the 
fact  that  we  no  longer  have  a  large  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade  to  backstop  our 
capital  transactions  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  If  the  tax  is  not  extended,  we  can 
anticipate  an  outflow  of  capital  which — 
taken    together    with    our    balance-of- 
trade  situation — would  mean  a  substan- 
tial deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments. 
The  interest  equalization  tax  still  Is 
intended  as  a  temporary  measure  and 
as  a  transitional  device  to  help  In  the 
period  before  we  attain  a  long-run  solu- 
tion to  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems. A  solution  to  these  Is  largely  de- 
Ijendent  on  obtaining  better  control  of 
the  Inflationary  pressures  here  at  home 
so  our  prices  can  become  more  competi- 
tive in  the  world  markets.  I  believe  that 
when  we  passed  the  6-month  extension 
of  the  surcharge,  last  Monday,  and  when 
we  passed  the  additional  6-month  exten- 
sion of  the  surcharge,  at  a  5-percent 
rate,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Investment 
credit  a  few  moments  ago,  we  took  Im- 
portant steps  to  bring  our  inflation  un- 
der control.  This  should  Improve  our  ex- 
port position  and  hence  our  balance  of 
payments.  When  this  occurs,  we  will  be 
in  a  better  position  to  let  the  Interest 
equalization  tax  expire.  However,  we  are 
not  yet  in  that  tx)sltlon. 

The  purpose  of  the  Interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  is  to  aid  in  the  protection  of 
our  balance  of  payments  during  the  In- 
terval while  we  are  correcting  the  more 
fundamental   problems   underlying   the 
Imbalances.  The  purpose  of  the  tax  dur- 
ing that  interval  is  to  discourage  for- 
eigners from   obtaining  capital   in  the 
United  States,  and,  in  that  manner,  lim- 
it the  amount  of  capital  flowing  abroad 
The  tax  accomplishes  this  result  by  in- 
creasing the  cost  to  foreigners  of  fimds 
obtained  in  the  United  States.  Tlie  tax 
presently  is  imposed  at  rates  which  are 
equivalent  to  a  three- fourths  of  1  per- 
cent increase  in  the  rate  of  interest  for- 
eigners must  pay  to  obtain  fimds  in  the 
United  States.  This  increase  in  the  inter- 
est cost  to  foreigners  discourages  their 
borrowing  in  the  United  States  by  nar- 
rowing the  differential  between  foreign 
interest  rates  and  the  somewhat  lower 
rates  in  the  United  States. 

The  bill  before  us  today.  H.R.  12829. 
has  two  major  provisions. 

First,  it  extends  the  Interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  for  20  months  from  its  originally 
scheduled  expiration  date  of  July  31, 
1969,  to  March  31,  1971.  Tlie  Members 
will  recall  that  in  the  latter  part  of  July 
we  extended  the  tax,  In  H.R.  13079,  to 
August  31  so  as  to  allow  Congress  addi- 
tional time  to  complete  Its  action  on 
this  bill. 
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Second,  the  bill  modifies  the  Presi- 
dent's dlscretlomuT  authority  to  vary  the 
rate  of  tax  by  permitting  him  to  lower 
the  rate  of  tax  on  new  issues  without 
lowering  it  for  Outstanding  issues.  This 
modlflcation.  W  fact,  is  intended— if 
conditions  permit — as  a  step  toward  the 
eventual  ellmlnaitlon  of  the  tax.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  a  lower  rate  of  tax 
for  new  Issues  i^ay  be  possible  at  some 
time  in  the  ne^r  future.  However,  the 
present  tax  rate  on  outstanding  securi- 
ties is  likely  to  he  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  the  flooding  of  our  capital  mar- 
kets with  the  liirge  backed-up  volume 
of  already  outstanding  foreign  securi- 
ties. 

ETFICTIV  niESS  OP  THE  TAX 

One  of  the  questions  most  frequently 
asked  Is,  "Does  (this  tax  really  help  in 
our  balance-of -daymen ts  problems?" 

I  believe  the  evidence  is  clear  that  the 
Incerest  equalizajtion  tax  has  strength- 
ened our  balance  bf  payments  by  decreas- 
ing the  foreign  demand  for  U.S.  capi- 
tal. This  can  be  ^een  by  comparing  U.S. 
purchase  of  fo»-eign  securities  before 
and  after  the  tas  went  into  effect  in  the 
middle  of  1963. 

Before  the  middle  of  1963  long-term 
private  capital  ot  tflows  from  the  United 
States  had  increased  from  the  $2.9  billion 
level  of  1962  to  a  ,S4.6  billion  annual  rate 
In  the  first  6  months  of  1963,  an  increase 
of  60  percent.  Increased  purchases  of 
new  foreign  securities  accounted  for  a 
substantial  part  of  this  increase.  In  the 
first  half  of  1963.  these  purchases  rose 
from  the  SI  billicn  level  of  1962,  to  a  $2 
billion  annual  rat;.  Since  1963,  purchases 
of  new  foreign  securities  from  coimtrles 
subject  to  the  Interest  equalization  tax 
have  declined  to  practically  zero.  The 
tax  clearly  has  bten  the  primary  factor 
responsible  for  tils  decrease. 

An  aidditional  source  of  evidence  of  the 
effectiveness  of  th ;  tax,  and  an  indication 
of  what  might  hi;ve  occurred  in  Its  ab- 
sence, is  the  inc -ease  in  purchases  by 
U.S.  citizens  of  n^  w  securities  from  coun- 
tries not  subject  t)  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax.  These  pu  chases  have  more  than 
doubled  since  the  first  half  of  1963,  in- 
creasing from  an  annual  level  of  $1,312 
million  to  $1,656  iiillion  in  1968.  If  there 
had  been  no  tax  and  had  purchases  from 
countries  where  t$e  tax  was,  in  fact,  im- 
posed, increased  at  the  same  rate  as  in 
the  case  of  the  e:empt  countries,  these 
purchases  would  liave  amounted  to  $865 
million  in  1968.  Ir  other  words,  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position  would  have 
been  almost  a  bill  on  dollars  worse  than 
it  was  in  1968  in  tfie  absence  of  this  tax. 
The  interest  equalization  tax  also  has 
caused  a  decrease  in  purchases  by  U.S. 
citizens  of  outstanding  foreign  securities. 
In  the  first  half  cf  1963,  net  purchases 
were  at  an  annual  rate  of  S300  million. 
The  tax  reversed  his  and  up  until  1966 
U.S.  citizens  were  net  sellers  of  foreign 
securities.  In  1967  and  1968,  however, 
U.S.  citizens  became  net  purchasers 
again— about  Silt)  million  on  the  aver- 
age— which  is  still  some  $200  million  less 
than  before  the  taj ,  and  probably  is  much 
more  than  that  lelow  the  level  which 
would  have  existed  without  the  tax. 
Commercial  bark  loans  to  foreigners 


also  have  been  restrained  by  the  Interest 
equalization  tax.  Originally  bank  loans 
were  not  subject  to  the  tax,  but  the  law 
granted  the  President  discretionary  au- 
thority to  apply  the  tax  to  them  If  It  be- 
came clear  that  bank  loans  were  being 
substituted  for  the  sale  of  foreign  secu- 
rities in  the  United  States.  In  late  1964  it 
became  apparent  that  this  substitution, 
in  fact,  was  occurring,  and  on  February 
10,  1965,  the  President  applied  the  tax  to 
loans  with  maturities  of  1  year  or  more. 
The  effect  of  the  tax,  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram to  limit  loans  to  foreigners,  and 
tight  money,  has  been  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  long-term  bank  loans  ex- 
tended to  foreigners  and  to  substantially 
cut  back  the  Increase  in  short-term 
loans,  as  the  comparison  of  the  1962 
and  1968  levels  shows.  In  1962,  long-term 
bank  loans  increased  by  $126  million;  In 
1968  they  decreased  by  $358  million. 
Short-term  bank  loans  Increased  by 
$324  mlUlon  in  1962,  and  by  1968  the  In- 
crease was  down  to  $89  million,  although 
data  for  the  first  quarter  of  1969  Indi- 
cates the  1969  level  will  be  somewhat 
higher. 

To  summarize  the  case  as  I  see  it: 
without  the  interest  equalization  tax  our 
balance-of-payments  position  in  1968 
might  have  been  close  to  $2  billion  worse 
than  it  was. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  TAX  IS  NECESSARY 

Even  though  we  have  made  progress 
toward  eliminating  the  deficit  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  we  cannot  be  com- 
placent while  a  substantial  deficit  stUl 
exists.  Furthermore,  much  of  the  im- 
provement that  has  been  made  would  be 
eliminated  if  the  interest  e<iualization 
tax  were  permitted  to  expire,  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  must  be  particularly  careful 
to  avoid  the  large  increase  in  capital 
outfiows,  which  would  result  if  the  tax 
were  allowed  to  expire,  because,  as  I  said 
earlier,  we  no  longer  have  the  trade  sur- 
plus of  former  years  to  offset  capital  out- 
flows. Any  sharp  increase  in  capital  out- 
flows would,  therefore,  add  directly  to  an 
otherwise  already  precarious  balance-of- 
payments  situation. 

Some  have  argued  that  since  our  in- 
terest rates  are  already  so  high  we  need 
no  longer  fear  foreigners  borrowing  here 
to  get  cheaper  money.  Unfortunately,  we 
cannot  look  for  any  relief  on  this  ground. 
Although  our  interest  rates  certainly  are 
at  a  high  level,  interest  rates  abroad  are 
at  a  still  higher  level.  For  example,  the 
average  interest  rate  for  U.S.  domestic 
corporate  bond  issues  in  June  was  7.21 
percent,  while  the  rate  abroad  was  about 
7.63  percent,  still  a  significant  differen- 
tial. Moreover,  this  differential  has  been 
increasing  since  the  early  part  of  1969. 

In  addition,  we  are  likely  to  be  faced 
with  still  another  transitional  problem. 
When  our  infiation  is  brought  under  con- 
trol, we  can  reasonably  expect  our  inter- 
est rates  to  decrease.  However,  we  have 
no  basis  for  expecting  a  corresponding 
decrease  In  foreign  interest  rates.  As  a 
result,  for  a  period  of  time  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  further  widening  of  the  differen- 
tial and  a  further  increase  in  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  U.S.  capital  markets. 

Even  with  the  present  differential, 
there  would  be  substantial  borrowing  by 


foreigners  In  the  absence  of  the  tax.  One 
only  has  to  look  at  the  large  amount  of 
borrowing  from  countries  which  are  not 
subject  to  the  tax  to  be  convinced  of  this. 
The  fact  is  that  our  securities  markets 
are  still  attractive  to  foreigners  because 
they  are  more  effectively  organized  than 
capital  markets  abroad,  even  though  the 
markets  abroad  have  grown  because  the 
interest  equalization  tax  has  compelled 
foreigners  to  place  increased  reliance  on 
them  as  a  source  of  funds. 

In  addition,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that,  in  the  absence  of  the  tax,  it  can  be 
expected  that  there  would  be  substantial 
purchases  from  foreigners  by  Americans 
of  securities  which  American  companies 
have  issued  abroad  to  finance  foreign 
direct  investments.  In  1968  alone,  these 
issues  by  American  companies  totaled 
$2.1  billion.  Any  significant  amount  of 
purchases  by  Americans  of  these  secu- 
rities would  have  a  substantial  adverse 
balance-of-payments  effect. 

The  extension  of  the  tax  also  Is  neces- 
sary to  support  the  program  of  voluntary 
cooperation  to  reduce  capital  outfiows 
that  was  begun  in  1965.  The  voluntary 
program  Is  designed  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  credit  supplied  to  foreigners 
by  banks  and  other  financial  institutions. 
Without  the  interest  equalization  tax, 
those  participating  in  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram would  feel  that  they  were  shoulder- 
ing an  inequitable  share  of  the  burden 
of  reducing  our  capital  outfiow. 

Finally,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
emphasize  the  significance  of  this  tax  to 
foreign  holders  of  dollars.  The  willing- 
ness of  foreigners  to  hold  dollars,  and 
their  view  of  the  dollar's  stability  as  a 
reserve  currency,  are  dependent  in  large 
measure  on  how  they  regard  our  atti- 
tudes and  intentioris  toward  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit.  Failure  on  our  part 
to  extend  the  interest  equalization  tax 
would  be  regarded  by  them  as  evidence 
that  we  are  not  concerned  altwut  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit  and  do  not 
intend  to  control  it.  This  reaction  by  It- 
self would  endanger  our  chances  of  suc- 
cessfully carrying  out  our  programs  to 
improve  the  international  monetary  and 
trade  system,  such  as  the  special  drawing 
rights  imder  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  designed  to  provide  an  exi>ansion 
of  international  monetary  reserves  and, 
thus,  facilitate  the  growth  in  world 
trade. 

PRESIDENTIAL    AUTHORITY    TO    REDUCE    THE    TAX 
RATE    ON    NEW    ISSUES 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  this  bill 
also  modifies  the  President's  existing 
authority  to  vary  the  rates  of  tax  by 
permitting  him  to  apply  a  lower  rate  to 
new  issues  of  foreign  securities  than  to 
outstanding  issues.  Under  present  law, 
the  President  has  the  authority  to  vary 
the  rate  of  tax  between  zero  and  the 
equivalent  of  a  1',  2 -percent  increase  in 
the  annual  interest  rate  which  must  be 
paid  to  obtain  funds  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  rate  must  be  the  same  for  both 
new  and  outstanding  securities. 

The  Treasury  Department  indicated 
that  it  was  requesting  this  modification 
so  it  could  be  used  to  reduce  our  reliance 
on  the  interest  equalization  tax.  Reduc- 
ing the  rate  of  tax  on  new  issues  is  a 
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step  in  reducing  our  reliance  on  the 
entire  tax.  It  would  be  most  imwlse,  how- 
ever, to  decrease  the  rate  of  tax  for 
outstanding  securities,  when  there  is 
such  a  large  volume  of  them  and  when 
VS.  citizens  are  still  net  purchasers  even 
at  the  present  rate  of  tax.  Such  an  action, 
no  doubt,  would  result  in  a  large  In- 
crease in  purchases  by  Americans  of 
outstanding  foreign  issues.  On  the  other 
hand,  purchases  of  new  foreign  secu- 
rities, however,  have  been  nearly  non- 
existent. Therefore,  it  seems  appropriate 
to  permit  the  rate  of  tax  on  new  issues 
to  be  reduced  to  a  lower  level  than  the 
rate  for  outstanding  securities. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  bill 
involve  minor  amendments  which  are 
technical  in  nature.  Generally,  these 
amendments  are  designed  to  make  the 
provisions  of  the  interest  equalization 
tax  more  workable  and  to  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  tax.  I  will  summarize 
these  minor  amendments  in  the  Record 
later  in  my  remarks. 

The  adverse  effect  on  our  balance  of 
payments  of  not  extending  the  Interest 
equalization  tax  as  provided  in  this  bill 
would  be  substantial.  We  just  cannot 
allow  that  substantial  adverse  effect  on 
our  balance  of  payments  to  occur. 

I  urge  that  the  bill  be  adopted. 

SUMMABT   or  OTHER  PROVISIONS  OF   H.R.    12829 


First.  Under  present  law  the  tax  ap- 
plies where  an  American  transfers  money 
to  a  foreign  trust  which  then  acquires 
otherwise  taxable  foreign  stock  or  debt 
obligations.  The  bill  strengthens  this 
provision  by  presuming  that  upon  a 
transfer  of  funds  to  a  foreign  trust,  the 
trust  made  a  taxable  acquisition  of  for- 
eign stock  or  debt  obligations  unless,  and 
to  the  extent,  the  transferor  proves  to 
the  Treasury  that  such  an  acquisition 
has  not  occurred. 

Second.  An  exclusion  is  presently  pro- 
vided for  loans  by  a  U.S.  person  to  a 
foreigner  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing a  foreign  mineral  facility,  where  a 
substantial  portion— 35  percent — of  the 
minerals  or  ores  processed  in  the  facility 
are  extracted  outside  the  United  States 
by  the  U.S.  person  or  by  an  aflaiiated 
company.  The  bill  modifies  this  rule  to 
provide  that  the  exclusion  will  be  appli- 
cable where  the  UJS.  person's  loan  covers 
only  part  of  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
fswjility,  if  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
minerals  processed  in  the  proportionate 
part  of  the  facility  represented  by  the 
U.S.  person's  loan  in  relation  to  the  total 
cost  of  the  facility  are  extracted  by  him 
or  an  affiliated  company. 

Third.  Under  present  law,  an  exclusion 
is  provided  for  acquisitions  of  debt  obli- 
gations arising  in  specified  export  credit 
transactions.  The  exclusion  is  lost,  how- 
ever, if  the  debt  obligations  are  subse- 
quently transferred  other  than  to  speci- 
fied persons  or  in  specified  ways.  The  bill 
adds  an  affiliated  company  to  the  per- 
mitted transferees. 

Fourth.  U.S.  dealers  In  foreign  stock 
or  debt  obligations  presently  may  acquire 
these  securities  without  payment  of 
tax — through  a  credit  or  refund — if  they 
resell  them  to  foreign  persons  within  a 
prescribed  time.  A  similar  rule  applies 


in  the  case  of  U.S.  imderwriters  who  re- 
sell to  foreign  persons.  The  bill  provides 
that  certain  foreign  branches — engaged 
in  the  commercial  banking  business — of 
U.S.  corporations  which,  in  effect,  are 
treated  to  a  limited  extent  as  foreign 
persons  for  purposes  of  the  tax — they 
may  acquire  foreign  stock  or  debt  obliga- 
tions free  of  the  tax  up  to  a  specified 
amoimt — also  are  to  be  treated  to  the 
same  extent  as  foreign  persons  for  pur- 
poses of  the  dealer  and  underwriter  re- 
sale exclusions. 

Fifth.  Present  law  provides  that  a 
domestic  company  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  financing  sales  of  products  manu- 
factured by  afaiiated  companies  in  the 
United  States  or  abroad  may  elect  to  be 
exempt  from  the  tax  on  the  foreign  debt 
obligations  it  acquires  as  the  result  of 
its  financing  activities.  The  bill  modifies 
or  eliminates  certain  restrictions  in  this 
provision  which  have  made  it  unwork- 
able, but  retains  the  basic  framework  of 
the  provision  including  the  concept  that 
the  financing  company  must  obtain  the 
funds  it  uses  in  its  business  from  foreign 
sources 

Sixth.  Under  present  law,  a  transaction 
tax  return  must  be  filed  prior  to  the  sale 
of  foreign  stock  or  debt  obligation  which 
was  subject  to  the  tax  when  acquired,  if 
the  sale  occurs  prior  to  the  time  for  filing 
the  regular  quarterly  Interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  return.  The  bill  clarifies  the  ap- 
plication of  the  requirement  to  U.S. 
dealers  or  underwriters  by  providing  that 
they  need  not  file  a  transaction  tax  re- 
turn with  respect  to  sales  of  foreign  se- 
curities under  the  dealer  or  underwriter 
resale  exemptions. 

Seventh.  The  bill  conforms  the  report- 
ing and  recordkeeping  requirements  for 
"nonpartlcipatlng  firms"  to  the  proce- 
dures established  by  the  Interest  Equal- 
ization Tax  Extension  Act  of  1967  In  con- 
nection with  the  exemption  for  prior 
American  ownership  and  compliance. 
This  amendment  generally  conforms  the 
requirements  imposed  on  these  firms  to 
those  imposed  on  "participating  firms" 
insofar  as  specified  types  of  sales  or  ac- 
quisitions of  foreign  stock  or  debt  ob- 
ligations are  concerned,  and  confirms 
that  nonpartlcipatlng  firms  must  con- 
tinue to  file  quarterly  information  re- 
turns. 

Eighth.  The  bill  prescribes  a  $1,000 
penalty  for  each  failure  to  file — or  In- 
adequate filing- by  a  nonpartlcipatlng 
firm  pursuant  to  the  requirements  im- 
posed under  the  conforming  amendment 
discussed  above. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Urr) 
yield  so  that  I  may  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  ,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  a 
question. 

Mr.  UTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  bill  In  any  way 
aid  or  abet  the  circulation  of  "paper  gold"' 
which  Is  now  being  run  through  the 
printing  presses  and  coming  out  in  the 
form  of  paper? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No:  it  does  not  directly  re- 
late to  that  problem.  What  the  bill  does 
is  reduce  the  demand  that  otherwise 


would  increase  for  the  conversion  of  our 
dollars  abroad  Into  gold  and  withdrawing 
the  gold  from  Fort  Knox.  It  enables  us 
to  hold  on  to  our  gold. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  do  not  have  very 
much  of  that  left,  do  we? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  and  we  need  to  hold 
on  to  it.  ,     ^  ,, 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  may  ask  the  gentle- 
man another  question:  What  Is  the  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  oiu-  balance  of  pay- 
ments? Can  the  gentleman  give  us  a 
brief  and  approximate  idea  of  that  sltua- 

*Mr  MILLS.  The  latest  information 
available  is  that  for  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  the  deficit  was  $1.7  bUllon,  an 
annual  rate  of  nearly  $7  bUlion  on  the 
liquidity  basis. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  ? 

There  was  no  obj  ection . 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  12829 

Be  it  enacted  by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrrLE.  Etc 

(a)  SHORT  TiTLE.-This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "interest  Equalization  Tax  Extenfilon 

*^*b?  A^NDMENT  OF  1954  CODE -Whenever 
m  this  Act  an  amendment  Is  expressed  m 
terms  of  an  amendment  to  »^^<="°^°' ""'^ 
provision,  the  reference  U  to  a  »e«»on  «' 
Other  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

SEC.   2.    EXTENSION  OF  INTEREST  EQUALIZATION 

Tax 
Section   4911  (d)    Is   amended   by   striking 
out  "July   31.   1969'   and   Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "March  31,  1971". 
Sec.  3.  Modification  of  Tax  Rates  by  Execu- 
TivK  Order. 
(a)   Modification  PRovroiNO  Lower  Rates 
for  Oricinal  or  New  Issues— Section  4911 
(b)(2)(A)    18  amended  to  read  as  follows. 
"(A)   In  general.— If  the  President  of  the 
United  States  determines  that  the  rates  of 
tax  imposed  by  paragraph   (1).  or  Pr°v  ^ed 
in  any  prior  Executive  order  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph,  are  lower  or  higher  than 
the  rates  of  tax  necessary  to  limit  the  total 
acquisitions    by    United    States    persons    of 
stcik  of  foreign  Issuers  and  debt  obligations 
of  foreign  obligors  vrtthln  a  range  consUtent 
with  the  balance-of-payments  objectives  of 
the   United   States    (Including   achieving   a 
minimum  reUance  on  the  tax),  he  may  by 
ExecuUve  order  (effective  as  provided  In  sub- 
paragraph    (C)(U))     increase    or    decrease 
such  rates  of  tax.  To  the  extent  specified  In 
such  Executive  order,  the  rates  applicable  to 
acqulslttons    of    stock    or    debt    obligations 
which  are  part  of  an  original  or  new  Issue 
may  be  lower  than  the  rates  applicable  to 
acquisitions    of    stock    or    debt    obligations 
which  are  not  part  of  an  original  or  new 
Issue.  An  Executive  order  which  has  the  ef- 
fect of  establishing  lower  rates  for  original 
or  new  Issues  may  be  applicable  to  all  original 
or  new  Issues  or  to  any  aggregate  amount  or 
classification  thereof  and  to  acquisitions  oc- 
curring dvu-lng  such  period  of  time  as  may  be 
stated  therein,  and  may  provide  for  other 
limitations  and  Implementing  procedures.  In 
determining  whether  stock  or  a  debt  obliga- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  part  of  an  'original 
or  new  Issue'  for  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph, the  provisions  of  section  4917(c)  shall 

apply." 

(b)   TtCHNicAi.  Amendment. — Section  4911 
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(b)(2)  (C)(1)  Is  bmended  by  striking  out 
"Each  Increase"  a^d  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Subject  to  the  liuthorizatlon  to  establish 
lower  rates  with  jrespect  to  acquisitions  of 
stock  or  debt  obligations  which  are  part  of 
an  original  or  newj  issue,  each  Increase". 
Sec.  4.  Othkr  Amendments. 

( a)   Tkansfers  :  ■o  Foreign  Trtjsts. — 

(I)   Section  49 1|  (b)  (1)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )       Certain 

TRUSTS. 

"(A)  Extent  or 
(other  than  In  a 


TRANSTERS        TO        FOREIGN 


equal  to  the  actt 
property  transfer 
value  of  the  stock 
quired  by  such  trv 


TAX  LiABiLiTT.  Any  transfer 
sale  or  exchange  for  full 
and  adequate  coiislderatlon)  of  money  or 
other  property  tcj  a  foreign  trust  shall,  If 
such  trust  acqulr4i  stock  or  debt  obligations 
(of  one  or  more  fprelgn  Issuers  or  obligors) 
the  direct  acquisition  of  which  by  the  trans- 
feror would  be  suoject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4911,  be  deemed  an  acquisition  by 
the  transferor  (asiof  the  time  of  such  trans- 
fer) of  stock  of  a  fprelgn  Issuer  in  an  amount 
1  value  of  the  money  or 
or,  If  less,  the  actual 
or  debt  obligations  so  ac- 
t.  Contributions  made  by 
an  employer  to  a  Iforelgn  pension  or  profit- 
sharing  trust  established  by  such  employer 
for  the- exclusive  benefit  of  employees  (who 
are  not>  •wner-em  sloyees  sis  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)  (3))  who  perform  personal  serv- 
ices for  such  employer  on  a  full-time  basis 
In  a  foreign  country,  and  contributions  to  a 
foreign  pension  or  profit-sharing  trust  es- 
tablished by  an  employer,  made  by  an  em- 
ployee who  perfoiins  personal  services  for 
such  employer  on  a  full-time  basis  In  a  for- 
eign country  (and  Is  not  an  owner-employee 
as  defined  in  sectilon  401(c)(3)),  shall  not 
be  considered  uncier  the  preceding  sentence 
as  transfers  which  may  be  deemed  acquisi- 
tions of  stock  of  ^  foreign  issuer. 

"(B)  PRESTTMPTlbN  OF  ACQtnSTTION  OP  FOR- 
EIGN SECURITIES. — Whenever  money  or  other 
property  is  transferred  to  a  foreign  trust  In 
the  manner  described  in  the  first  sentence 
) ,  It  shall  be  presumed, 
calendar  quarter  in  which 
lace  and  each  succeeding 
beginning  prior  to  the 
ified  in  section  4911(d), 
sequently  acquired  stock 
the  direct  acquisition  of 
eror  would  be  subject 
to  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4911.  in  an 
amount  equal  to  |  the  actual  value  of  the 
money  or  other  Property  transferred.  The 
transferor  may  reout  this  presumption  with 
respect  to  each  auch  calendar  quarter  by 
submitting,  on  or  l)efore  the  30th  day  follow- 
ing the  close  of  such  quarter,  documents  or 
other  proof  which  Jwill  establish  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secrletary  or  his  delegate  that, 
during  such  quarter,  liability  for  such  tax 
has  not  been  incuired  or  any  liability  which 
has  been  paid." 
(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subse<^ion  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  transfers  diade  after  June  9,  1969. 
Foreign  Mii^eral  Facilities. 

(c)  (5)  (B)  Is  amended  by 
thereof  the  following  new 
proceeds  of  the  loan  by 
person  constitute  only  a 
part  of  the  cost  df  the  installation,  main- 
tenance, or  Improvement  of  such  facilities, 
the  substantial  pcrtion  requirement  in  the 
shall  be  satisfied  if  the 
total  capacity  of  such 
facilities  which  will  be  used  in  connection 
with  ores  or  mineials  (or  derivatives  there- 
of) extracted  or  (ibtalned  in  the  sp>ecifled 
manner  Is  more  tlian  one-half  of  the  per- 
centage of  the  co(it  of  such  facilities  rep- 
resented by  the  ainount  of  such  loan  and 
In  no  event  Is  lessj  than  10  p>ercent  of  such 
total  capacity." 

(2)  The  amendiiient  made  by  paragraph 


of  subparagraph 
with  respect  to  the 
the  transfer  took 
calendar    quarter 
termination  date  si 
that  such  trust  su 
or  debt  obligation 
which   by   the  tr 


(b) 

(1)   Section  4914 
adding  at  the  end 
sentence:    "If  the 
such  United  Statei 


preceding  sentence 
percentage    of    the 


(I)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  acquisitions  made  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

( 3 )   Transfers  of  Export  Credit  Paper.— 

(1)  Section  4914(J)  (1)  (A)  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  clauses  (ill)  and  (Iv)  as 
clauses  (Iv)  and  (v),  respectively,  and  by 
Inserting  after  clause  (11)  the  following  new 
claxise: 

"(Hi)  to  an  includible  corporation  In  an 
affiliated  group  (as  defined  in  section  48(c) 
(3)  (C) )  of  which  such  person  Is  a  member;". 

(2)  Section  4914(c)  (7)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(J)  (1)  (A)  (lU)"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(J)  (1)(A)  (Iv)". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  with  respect  to  sub- 
sequent transfers  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  4914(J)(1)(A)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954)  occurring  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Dealer  Resale  Exemption.— 

(1)  Section  4919(c)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
":  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  the  term  "persons  other  than  United 
States  persons'  Includes  any  foreign  branch 
whose  acquisition  of  stock  or  a  debt  obliga- 
tion of  a  foreign  issuer  or  obligor  from  an 
underwriter  or  dealer  Is  excluded  from  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  4911  by  reason  of  the 
last  sentence  of  section  4914(b)  (2)  (B),  but 
only  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  stock 
or  debt  obligations  to  which  such  exclusion 
applies." 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  acquisitions  made  by  foreign 
branches  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(e)  Certain  Financing  Companies. — 

(1)  Section  4920(a)  (3B)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(3B)  Certain  domestic  financing  com- 
panies.— The  terms  'foreign  issuer,'  foreign 
obligor',  and  'foreign  Issuer  or  obligor'  also 
mean  a  domestic  corporation  to  the  extent 
provided  in  subsection  (d) ." 

(2)  Section  4920  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e)  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"(d)  Certain  Domestic  Financing  Com- 
panies.— For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the 
terms  'foreign  Issuer,'  'foreign  obligor',  and 
'foreign  issuer  or  obligor'  include  a  domestic 
otM-poratlon  if — 

"(1)  such  corporation  is  exclusively  en- 
gaged In  the  trade  or  business  of — 

"(A)  acquiring,  servicing,  or  acquiring  and 
servicing — 

"(1)  debt  obligations  arising  out  of  the 
sale  of  tangible  personal  property  produced, 
manufactured,  ass«nbled,  or  extracted  by 
one  or  more  includible  corporations  In  an 
affiliated  group  (as  defined  in  section  46(c) 
(3)(C))  of  which  such  corporation  Is  a 
member, 

"(II)  debt  obligations  arising  out  of  the 
sale  of  tangible  personal  property  received  as 
part  or  all  of  the  consideration  in  sales  ol 
property  described  In  clause  (1) . 

"(Ill)  debt  obligations  arising  out  of  the 
sale  of  tangible  personal  property  received 
as  part  or  all  of  the  consideration  In  salee 
Of  property  described  In  clause  (11), 

"(Iv)  debt  obligations  arising  out  of  the 
sale  of  tangible  personal  property  or  the 
pyerformance  of  services  (or  both),  If  not  less 
than  85  percent  of  the  purchase  price  is 
attributable  to  the  sale  of  property  manu- 
factured, produced,  grown,  or  extracted  in 
the  United  States  or  the  performance  of  serv- 
ices by  any  United  States  t>erson  (or  both), 

"(v)  debt  obligations  arising  out  of  loans 
to  dealers  or  distributors  primarily  engaged 
in  the  business  of  selling  property  described 


in  clauses  (1),  (U),  and  (ill),  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  used  by  such  dealers  or  dis- 
tributors in  such  business, 

"(vl)  debt  obligations  arising  out  of  lo&ns 
to  an  Includible  corporation  In  an  affiliated 
group  (as  defined  in  section  48(c)  (3)  (C) )  of 
which  such  corporation  is  a  member.  If  such 
obligations  are  secured  by  debt  obligations 
described  in  clauses  (1)  through  (v).  or 

"(vii)    any  comUnatlon  of   the  foregoing. 

"(B)  acquiring,  servicing,  or  acquiring  and 
servicing  debt  obligations  otherwise  arising 
out  of  sales  of  tangible  personal  property, 

"(C)  carrying  on  other  incidental  activi- 
ties In  connection  with  its  salee  finance  busi- 
ness, or 

"(D)   any  combination  of  the  foregoing, 

"  ( 2 )  except  for  debt  obligations  arising  out 
of  deposits  in  commercial  banks  having  at 
the  time  of  the  deposit  a  period  remaining  to 
maturity  of  less  than  one  year,  and  debt  obli- 
gations of  one  or  more  includible  corpora- 
tions in  an  affiliated  group  (a«  defined  In 
section  48(c)  (3)  (C) )  of  which  such  corpora- 
tion is  a  member  acquired  as  payment  for 
stock,  or  as  a  contribution  to  the  capital,  of 
such  corporation — 

"(A)  at  least  90  percent  of  the  face  value 
of  the  debt  obligfatlone  owned  by  such  cor- 
poration at  all  times  during  the  taxable  year 
consists  of  debt  obligations  described  In  para- 
graph (I)  (A) ,  and 

"(B)  all  debt  obligations  owned  by  such 
corporation  at  oil  times  during  the  taxable 
year  are  debt  obligations  described  in  para- 
graph (1)(A)  or  (1)(B),  or  both, 

"(3)  all  debt  obligations  acquired  by  such 
corporation  (whether  or  not  described  In 
paragraph  ( 1 ) )   are  acquired  solely  out  of — 

"(A)  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  (Including 
a  sale  in  a  transaction  described  in  section 
4919(a)(1))  by  such  corporation  (or  by  a 
domestic  corporation  described  in  section 
4912(b)  (3)  which  owns  all  of  the  stock  of 
such  corporation)  of  debt  obligations  of  such 
corporation  (or  such  other  domestic  corpora- 
tion )  to  persons  other  than — 

"(1)  a  United  States  person  (not  including 
a  foreign  branch  of  a  domestic  corporation 
or  of  a  domestic  partnerslilp,  U  such  branch 
Is  engaged  in  the  commercial  banking  busi- 
ness and  acquires  such  debt  obllgrations  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  such  commercial 
banking  business ) , 

"(11)  a  foreign  partnership  in  which  such 
corporation  (or  one  or  more  Includible  cor- 
porations In  an  affiliated  group,  as  defined  In 
section  1504,  of  which  such  corporation  Is  a 
member)  owns  directly  or  indirectly  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  4915(a)(1))  10  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  profits  Interest,  or 

"(111)  a  foreign  corporation,  if  such  cor- 
poration (or  one  or  more  Includible  corpora- 
tions in  an  affiliated  group,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1504,  of  which  such  corporation  Is  a 
member)  owns  directly  or  Indirectly  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  491S(a)(l))  10  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  total  combined  voting 
power  of  all  classes  of  stock  of  such  foreign 
corporation,  except  to  the  extent  such  for- 
eign corporation  has,  after  having  given 
advance  notice  to  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, sold  Its  debt  obligations  to  persons 
other  than  persons  described  in  clauses  (1) 
and  (11)  and  this  clause  and  Is  using  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  debt  obligations 
to  acquire  the  debt  obligations  of  such  cor- 
poration ) , 

"(B)  the  proceeds  of  payment  for  stock,  or 
a  contribution  to  the  capital  of  such  corpo- 
ration, if  the  payment  or  contribution  was 
derived  from  the  sale  of  debt  obligations  by 
one  or  more  includible  corporations  In  an 
affiliated  group  (as  defined  in  section  48(c) 
(3)  (C) )  of  which  such  corporation  is  a  mem- 
ber to  persons  other  than  persons  described 
in  clauses  (I),  (11),  and  (HI)  of  subparagraph 
(A)  and  such  debt  obligations,  If  acquired 
by  United  States  persons,  would  be  subject 
to  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4911, 
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"(O)  retained  eamlnga  and  re«ervea  of 
such  corporation.  <"  ^  .  li^vii, 

"(D)  trade  accounta  and  accrued  iiaoiu- 
tles  which  are  payable  by  such  corporation 
within  1  year  from  the  date  they  ware  in- 
curred or  accrued,  and  which  arise  in  tha 
ordinary  course  of  the  trade  or  business  of 
the  corporation  otherwise  than  from  borrow- 

^"'(4)  such  corporation  does  not  acquire  any 
stock  of  foreign  issuers  or  of  domestic  cor- 
porations or  domestic  partnerships  other 
than  stock  of  one  or  more  li»<5l"<»l^>«  ""l?*^ 
rations  In  an  affiliated  group  (as  defined  in 
section  48(c)(3)(C))  of  which  '"^b  corpo- 
ration  is  a  member  acquired  as  payment  for 
stock,  or  as  a  contribution  to  capital,  of 
such  corporation, 

"(6)  such  corporation.  In  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  or  his  df  !•«*»•.  iden- 
tifies the  certificates  representing  Its  stock 
and  debt  obligations,   and   maintains   such 
records  and  accounts  and  submits  such  re- 
ports  and  other  documents  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  esUbllsh  that  the  requUements  of 
the  foregoing  paragraphs  have  been  met,  and 
"(6)  such  corporation  elects  to  be  treated 
as  a  foreign  Issuer  or  obligor  for  purposes  ol 
this  chapter.  The  election  under  paragraph 
(6)    shall  be  made,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  on  or 
before  the  60Ui  day  after  the  °r8a'^"°^  ?* 
the  corporation  or  the  60to  day  after  t^e  dat* 
of  the  eMCtment  of  the  Interest  Equalization 
Tax  Extension  Act  of   1969,  whichever  day 
is  the  later.  Any  such  election  shall  be  eflec- 
tlve   as  of   the  date   thereof   and   shall  re- 
main in  effect  until  revoked.  If,  at  any  time, 
the  corporation  ceases  to  meet  a»y/«l"J^*- 
ment  of  paragraph  (1).  (2),  (3).  W.  or  (6). 
the  election  shall  thereupon  be  deemed  re- 
▼oked.  When  an  election  U  revoked   no  fur- 
ther election  may  be  made.  If  an  election  la 
revoked,  the  corporation  shall  incur  "ablUty 
at  the  time  of  such  revocation  for  the  tax 
impooed  by  section  4911  with  respect  to  all 
Btockor debt  obUgatlons  which  were  acquired 
by  It  during  the  period  for  which  the  elec- 
tion was  m  effect  and  which  are  held  by  It 
at   the   time   of   such   revocation;    and   the 
amount  of  such  tax  shall  be  equal  to  the 
amount  of  tax  for  which  the  corporation 
would  be  liable  under  such  section  If  It  had 
acquired  such  stock  or  debt  obligations  Im- 
mediately after  such  revocation.  For  p\ir- 
poses  of  sections  4912  and  4916.  a  corporation 
which  has  made  an  election  under  paragraph 
(6)  shaU.  during  the  period  for  which  such 
election  la  in  effect,  be  treated  with  respect 
to  acquisitions  from  such  corporation  as  a 
foreign  corporation  which  is  not  formed  or 
avaUed  of  for  the  principal  purpose  described 
In  section  4916(c)(1)." 

(3)  Section  4916(c)  (3)  U  amended  to  read 

as  follows: 

"(3)  FoaxiON  financing  company. — A  for- 
eign corporation — 

"(A)  50  percent  or  more  of  the  voting  power 
of  aU  classes  of  stock  of  which  is  owned 
directly  or  indirectly  (within  the  meaning 
of  subsection  (»))  by  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion (or  by  one  or  more  includible  corpora- 
tions in  an  afflUated  group,  as  defined  in 
section  48(c)(3)(C).  of  which  such  domes- 
tic corporation  is  a  member) , 

"(B)  which.  If  It  were  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion, would  be  eligible  to  make  an  election 
under  section  4920(d) ,  and 

"(C)  gives  notice  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  within  the  period  for  making  an 
election  under  such  section, 
shall,  during  the  period  after  the  date  of 
such  notice  during  which  it  would.  U  It  were 
a  domestic  corporation,  meet  the  require- 
ments of  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  (3).  (4),  and 
(5)  of  section  4920(d).  be  treated  as  not 
formed  or  avaUed  of  for  the  principal  pur- 
pose described  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. If  such  corporation  ceases  to  meet 
such  requirements,  such  corporation  shall  be 
treated  aa  having  been  avaUed  of  for  the 


principal  purpose  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subeection  at  the  time  of  such  cessa- 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shaU  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Art.  „    »,  _ 

(f)  TRAifSAcnoK  Tax  Brruaws.— Section 
6011(d)  (1)  (B)  la  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"subparagraph  (A)"  the  following:  "(unleae 
such  disposition  U  made  under  circum- 
stances which  entitle  such  person  to  a  credit 
under  the  provisions  of  section  4919)   . 

(B)  Reportino  Rbquiremknts  of  Nowpar- 
TicffATiNO  PiRMS.-SecOon  6011(d)  f3)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  BXPORTINC  REQDtREMENTS  FOR  CERTAIN 
MEMBERS    OF    EXCHANGES    AND    ASSOCIATIONS  — 

Every  member  or  member  organization  of  a 
national  securities  exchange  or  of  a  national 
securities  association  registered  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  which 
is  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4918(c),  shall  keep  such  records  and  fie 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  or  his  del- 
egate may  by  fonns  or  regulations  prescribe 
in  connection  with  acquisitions  and  sales 
effected  by  such  member  or  "nfmber  orga- 
nization, as  a  broker  or  for  his  own  ac- 
count, of  stock  of  a  foreign  Issuer  or  debt 
obligations  of  a  foreign  obligor— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  which  a  validation 
certificate  described  in  section  4918(b)(1) 
(A)  has  been  received  by  such  member  or 
member  organization;  or 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  an  acquiring 
United  States  person  Is  subject  to  the  tax 

Imposed  by  section  49 1 1 ."  

(h)  Pailurk   of   NowPARTicn-ATiNG   Firms 

To   PILE    C«TAlIf   IKFORMATION    RETtTRNS.— 

(1)  Section  6680  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

House  Resolution  499  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^_^_^^^ 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask  unanl- 
mouse  consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 

is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


■SEC    6680.  Fah-ure  To  File  Interest  Equal 
rsATioN  Tax  Returns. 
"In  addition  to  the  penalty  Imposed  by 
section  7203    (relating  to  wlUful  failure  to 
file  return,  supply  Information,  or  pay  tax)  — 
"(1)  Return  required  under  section  sou 
rdi  (1)  —Any  person  who  Is  required  undw 
Action    6011    (d)(1)     (relating    to    interest 
equalization  tax  retunis)  to  file  a  return  for 
^y  period  in  respect  of  which,  by  reason 
^'ihe  provisions  of  section  4918,  he  Incurs 
no  liability  for  payment  of  the  tax  imposea 
b?  section  4911^d  who  falls  to  file  such 
return  within  the  time  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 6076,  ShaU  pay  a  penalty  of  'If  »'  ^ 
percent  of  the  amount  of  tax  for  which  he 
would  incur  llabUlty  for  payment  under  sec- 
tion 4911  but  for  the  provisions  of  section 
4918,  whichever  Is  the  greater  !«  e^^  ^.^f^^ 
failure  unless  It  Is  shown  that  the  failure 
Is  due  to  reasonable  cause.  The  penalty  Im- 
posed by  this  paragraph  shall   not  exceea 
$1,000  for  each  faUure  to  file  a  return. 

••(2)  Rrruaw  required  under  sectiom  sou 
(d)(3).— Any  person  required  to  file  a  re- 
turn under  section  6011(d)(3)  who  falls  to 
file  such  return  at  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  hU  delegate,  or  who  files  a  return 
which  does  not  show  the  information  re- 
quired, shaU  pay  a  penalty  of  $1,000,  unless 
It  is  shown  that  such  failure  Is  due  to  rea- 
sonable cause." 

(2)   The  amendment  made  by  paragrapn 
<n   of  this  subsection  shaU  apply  with  re- 
spect to  returns  required  to  be  filed  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
committee  amendment 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  com- 
mittee sunendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
committee    amendment    offered    by    Mr 
Mnxs:   on  page  2,  Une  2,  strike  out    July 
31"  and  Insert  m  lieu  thereof  "August  31 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


to 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  biU  (HJl.  10595)   entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August  7. 
1956  (70  Stat.  1115),  as  amended,  pro- 
viding for  a  Great  Plains  conservation 
program,"  disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North   Carolina,    Mr.   Adcen,    and   Mr. 
Cook  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  or 
the  Senate. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
(Mr    ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.)  ,  . 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  if  he  wiU  announce  the 
legislative  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield?  ....,„ 

Mr  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman. 
Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  response 
to  the  Inquiry  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  nunols,  the  Republican 
whip  we  have  finished  the  legislative 
business  scheduled  for  this  week. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows :  

Monday  is  District  Day.  There  is  one 
bill— HJl.  12982,  to  provide  additional 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Also.   HJl.   10420,   to  permit  cerUln 

real  property  in  the  State  of  Maryland  to 

be  used  for  pubUc  purposes  generaUy.  It 

wlU  be  called  up  by  unanimous  consent. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 

H.R  4813,  extension  of  VS.  Fishing 
Fleet  Improvement  Act,  under  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  debate; 

House  Resolution  269,  supplemental 
investigative  authority,  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service;  and 

House  Resolution  495,  amending  rule 
XXXV  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUves  to  Increase  fees  of  witnesses 
before  the  House  or  Its  committees. 

Then,  of  course,  as  previously  an- 
nounced, we  will  expect  to  adjourn  over 
at  the  close  of  business  on  August  13 
until  noon,  Wednesday,  September  3. 

This  announcement  Is  made  subject 
to  the  usual  reservation  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  tune, 
and  that  any  further  proerram  may  be 
announced  later. 
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I  woiild  like  to!  take  this  time  to  ad- 
vise Members  thai  we  will  need  Members 
here  to  finish  thie  business  next  week. 
It  is  important  that  Members  be  on 
hand  to  finish  th4  business. 

I  wish  also  to  advise  the  Members  that 
we  will  expect  to  Commence  business  im- 
mediately at  the  end  of  the  recess  on 
Wednesday,  Sept^ber  3. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Ij yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma.  , 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  just  been  ad- 
vised that  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  STAGGEtis)  will  call  up  a  con- 
ference report  at  this  time.  That  will  be 
the  balance  of  the  business.  I  was  not 
aware  of  that  |  when  I  made  the 
announcement. 

i 


ADJOXJRNMilNT  TO  MONDAY. 
AUGUfeT  11,   1969 


Mr 


tht.t 


Mr.  AtEPRT 
Imous  consent 
Journs   today   It 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER 
the    request    of 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 


Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 

when  the  House  ad- 

idjoums   to   meet   on 


Is  there  objection  to 
the    gentleman    from 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  feULE   ON   WEDNES- 


DAY NEXT 


Mr.    ALBERT 
imanimous  conser^t 
order   under   the 
rule  be  dispensed 
next. 

The  SPEAKER 
the    request    of 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 

k  


Is  there  objection  to 
the    gentleman    from 


up  the  conference 
1373)    to   amend 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
that  the  business  in 

Calendar  Wednesday 
with  on  Wednesday 


ACQUISITION  OF  AIR  CARRIERS 
Mr.  STAGGERS).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 


report  on  the  bUl  (S. 
the  Federal  Aviation 


Act  of  1958.  as  ariended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  asl:  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  ^ouse  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  jthe  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  oblection 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

<  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  qf  the  House  of  Au- 
gusts, 1969.  > 

( Mr.  STAGGERfe  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extei  id  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recorii.  > 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring 
up  for  consideration  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  1373.  Conferees  met  on  Au- 
gust 5  and  for  the  most  part  the  leg- 
islation is  reportal  back  in  conformity 
with  the  House  vei-sion  of  the  bill.  I  be- 


lieve that  the  most  substantial  differ- 
ence was  one  in  which  the  Senate  would 
have  changed  existing  law  smd  vested 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  with  ex- 
emption powers  as  to  acquisitions  of  con- 
trol between  air  carriers.  The  Senate 
receded  and  the  CAB  must  continue  to 
hold  evidentiary  hearings  with  respect 
to  acquisitions  involving  certificated  air 
carriers,  common  carriers,  or  those  en- 
gaged in  a  phase  of  aeronautics. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  receded  on  a  provision  specifically 
calling  for  notice  of  acquisitions  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  giving  him  the 
right  to  a  hearing  on  any  acquisition. 
We  have  been  assured  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  has  traditionally 
kept  contact  with  the  Attorney  General 
on  acquisitions  and  some  of  the  con- 
ferees were  concerned  that  mentioning 
the  Attorney  General  would  affect  anti- 
trust laws  which  was  not  the  intent  of 
either  body. 

The  House  managers  receded  on  the 
difference  defining  presumption  of  con- 
trol and  would  adopt  the  Senate  ver- 
sion which  is  beneficial  ownership  of  10 
percent  or  more  of  the  voting  securities 
or  capital  of  any  air  carrier,  rather  than 
10  percent  or  more  of  any  class  of  the 
capital  stock  or  capital. 

Finally,  the  Senate  conferees  receded 
on  the  retroactive  effective  date  of  March 
7,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  effective 
date  would  be  the  date  of  the  conference 
Augusts.  1969. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  action  taken 
is  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  House 
and  recommend  that  the  conference  re- 
port be  accepted. 

(Mr.  SPRINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference between  the  Houses  on  the  bills 
relating  to  acquisition  of  control  of  air 
carriers  considered  five  differences  be- 
tween them  and  resolved  them  in  such  a 
way  that  the  House  should  be  satisfied 
with  the  resulting  legislation. 

The  first,  and  in  the  opinion  of  your 
conferees  the  most  important,  issue  in- 
volved authority  for  the  CAB  to  make  ex- 
ceptions and  exempt  certain  transactions 
from  a  requirement  for  hearing.  As  the 
law  now  stands,  it  is  mandatory  that  a 
hearing  be  held  in  any  case  wherein  an 
air  carrier,  or  anyone  else  in  the  air 
business,  proposes  to  take  over  an  air 
carrier.  To  accept  the  language  from  the 
other  body  would  be  to  change  to  a  more 
liberal  practice  in  this  regard  than  we 
have  insisted  upon  previously.  The  House 
version  made  it  possible  for  the  CAB  to 
exempt  transactions  which  do  not  in- 
volve certificated  carriers,  thus  limiting 
the  authority  to  air  taxis  and  other  small 
carriers.  At  the  insistence  of  your  con- 
ferees, the  House  version  was  accepted. 

The  second  difference  which  dwelt  with 
expedited  procedures  was  directly  linked 
to  the  first  issue  and  was  resolved  in  the 
same  manner. 

The  House  version  of  the  bill  required 
the  CAB  to  notify  the  Attorney  General 
of  any  pending  actions  on  acquisitions. 
That  is  standard  practice  now,  and  since 


it  is  not  the  Intention  of  either  bill  to 
make  any  change  in  the  antitrust  aspects 
of  acquisitions,  it  is  probably  best  not  to 
confuse  the  issue  by  language  in  this  leg- 
islation. The  House  conferees  agreed  to 
remove  that  provision. 

At  the  time  this  legislation  was  con- 
sidered by  the  House  it  was  thought  that 
ownership  of  a  substantial  portion  of  any 
class  of  the  stock  of  an  air  carrier  could 
be  detrimental  to  its  operation  and  pos- 
sibly result  in  serious  disruption  if  not 
outright  control.  Since  the  section  did  not 
declare  such  ownership  to  constitute  con- 
trol but  merely  to  raise  a  presumption 
that  control  was  possible,  It  was  put  into 
our  version  of  the  bill.  After  that  time 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  indi- 
cated that  only  voting  Interests  made  any 
significant  difTerence  to  control  of  a  car- 
rier. At  the  same  time  it  appeared  that 
the  presumption  raised  by  ownership  of 
10  percent  of  any  class  of  stock  could,  in 
many  instances,  pose  problems  in  airline 
financing.  The  bill  passed  by  the  other 
body  had  limited  the  presumption  to 
ownership  of  voting  securities  or  capital, 
and  this  was  accepted  by  your  conferees 
as  reasonable  and  workable.  It  is  still 
possible  for  the  CAB  to  look  into  a  s'.tu- 
ation  wherein  control  may  result  from 
acquisition  of  other  kinds  of  stock  or 
lesser  amounts  than  10  percent,  but  the 
presumption  will  not  operate  to  require  a 
full-scale  investigation  and  proceding 
leading  to  a  formal  approval  of  such 
transactions. 

When  first  the  suggestion  to  curb  ac- 
quisitions of  air  carriers  was  presented, 
it  seemed  that  time  was  of  the  essence. 
The  situations  then  at  issue  were  re- 
solved. The  House  removed  any  reference 
to  an  effective  date  from  the  legislation. 
The  other  version  still  retained  a  date  of 
March  7.  1969.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
present  market  conditions  and  other 
factors  might  make  some  air  carriers 
tempting  targets  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  While  Congress  is  in  recess  a  take- 
over could  occur  to  the  detriment  of  the 
air  industry.  To  avoid  any  such  possi- 
bility, the  conference  inserted  an  effec- 
tive date  of  August  5,  the  date  the  con- 
ference was  held.  That  should  keep 
everything  on  an  even  keel  without  re- 
sorting to  retroactive  legislation. 

The  bill  as  it  now  comes  to  the  House 
for  approval  should  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives for  which  it  was  designed  and 
be  a  good  and  effective  piece  of  legis- 
lation. I  recommend  that  the  conference 
report  be  adopted. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMPrTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  11039,  TO  AMEND 
PEACE  CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  A£fairs  may  have  imtil  mld- 
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night  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill 
H.R.  11039,  to  further  amend  the  Peace 
Corps  Act,  as  amended. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFUSAL  OP  UNRESTRICTED  VISA 
FOR    SOUTH   AFRICA 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  ap- 
preciate the  willingness  of  the  South 
African  Government  to  provide  me  with 
an  unrestricted  visa,  I  could  not  in  good 
conscience  visit  a  coimtry  that  has  de- 
nied freedom  of  travel  to  two  of  my  col- 
leagues. Representatives  Dices  and  Reid. 
Therefore,  in  protest,  I  have  refused  the 
ofTer  of  an  unrestricted  visa  for  South 
Africa  and  have  withdrawn  my  applica- 
tion for  that  visa. 

There  is  nothing  purposeful  that  could 
be  gained  by  my  visiting  a  country  in 
which  freedom  is  a  meaningless  term  and 
in  which  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
cannot  travel. 


Mr.  Patman  sakl  that  he  and  Bepreeenta- 
tlve  Leonor  Sullivan  of  Missouri  have  pre- 
pared lengthy  dissenting  views  to  the  (Com- 
mission majority  which  will  be  published  as 
part  of  the  report. 

"These  dissenting  views  will  spell  out  al- 
ternatives to  the  majority's  belief  In  higher 
Interest  rates  on  Oovernment-backed  mort- 
gages," he  said. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Patman  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  majority  report  contains 
specific  footnotes  plainly  spelling  out  the 
opposition  to  a  permanent  aboUtlon  of  the 
interest  rate  celling.  The  footnotes  are  en- 
tered on  behalf  of  Mr.  Patman  and  Mrs. 
Sullivan. 


STOP.  LOOK.  AND  THINK 


NEWS  REPORTS  ON  PRESIDENTIAL 
COMMISSION  ON  MORTGAGE  IN- 
TEREST RATES 


(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
nately there  have  been  published  reports 
distorting  the  views  of  some  members  of 
the  Presidential  Commission  on  Mort- 
gage Interest  Rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  I  issued  a 
news  release  in  an  attempt  to  clarify  my 
position  on  mortgage  interest  rates.  Con- 
trary to  the  published  reports.  I  do  not 
support  a  permanent  abolition  of  the 
interest  rate  ceiling  on  Government- 
backed  mortgages. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  news  release : 

Washikgton,  D.C.  August  7. — Chairman 
Wright  Patman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  charged  today  that  false 
versions  of  a  Presidential  Commission  re- 
port were  being  leaked  In  support  of  an  in- 
dustry campaign  for  permanent  abolition  of 
interest  rate  ceilings  on  Qovernment-backed 
home  mortgages. 

Mr.  Patman  said  he  was  convinced  that  the 
false  versions  were  being  leaked  by  key  aides 
In  the  Nixon  Administration  who  are  anxious 
to  please  the  mortgage  lending  Industry. 
Mr.  Patman's  comments  came  after  publi- 
cation of  news  stories  quoting  an  unnamed 
source  about  the  contents  of  a  report  to  be 
issued  by  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
Mortgage  Interest  Rates.  Mr.  Patman  is  a 
member  of  that  Commission. 

Mr.  Patman  branded  as  "totally  false"  a 
published  report  that  he  was  in  agreement 
with  the  key  proposal  of  the  Commission  for 
abolition  of  the  ceilings  on  FHA  and  VA 
Insvired  mortgages. 

"This  is  the  most  blatant  propaganda, 
without  one  shred  of  evidence  to  support  It," 
Mr.  Patman  charged.  "Aa  every  member  of 
that  Commission  knows,  I  opposed  this  pro- 
posal from  the  first  to  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Commission." 


(Mr  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr    WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
responsibility  of  handling  appropriations 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, I  have  recognized  for  years 
the  absolute  dependence  of  all  our  peo- 
ple on  pesticides,  insecticides,  and  herbi- 
cides for  our  food  supply;  and  having 
sponsored  an  investigation  by  the  staff 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  several 
years  ago  on  the  "Effects.  Uses,  Control 
and  Research  of  Agricultural  Pesticides," 
which  later  I  used  to  support  my  book, 
"That  We  May  Uve,"  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Co   Inc..  Princeton.  N  J.,  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  absolute  necessity  we  have  for 
chemical  pesticides  in  the  protection  of 
human  health. 

With  this  background  I  am  especially 
disturbed  at  today's  climate  of  fear  and 
anxiety  concerning  all  chemical  pesti- 
cides in  general,  and  DDT  in  particular. 
We  have  a  tendency  to  overlook  the 
reasons  why  these  materials  were  devel- 
oped and  used  in  the  first  place.  Some 
of  the  most  vocal  antagonists  of  DDT 
seem  to  have  lost  perspective  in  viewing 
with  alarm  and  fail  to  evaluate  the  con- 
tributioris  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  mankind  that  this  remarkable  chemi- 
cal  has   provided   during   the   past   3D 

years.  _        „^      .     , 

The  July  1969  issue  of  Farm  Chemicals 
magazine  includes  an  article  by  R.  G. 
Van  Buskirk  entitled  "Requiem  for  an 
Old  Friend."  This  article  outUnes  some 
of  the  reasons  why  we  should  be  grateful 
for  the  benefits  of  DDT.  In  the  interest 
of  reviewing  all  the  facts  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  before  we  take  precipitous 
action  to  deprive  man  of  its  benefits,  I 
should  like  at  this  point  to  insert  in  the 
Record  "Requiem  for  an  Old  Friend." 
The  article  follows: 

Requiem  for  an  Old  Friend 
(By  R.  G.  Van  Buskirk) 
It's  unusual,  old  friend,  to  write  a  requiem 
for  you  before  you  are  dead.  But,  maybe  you'd 
like  to  know  what  some  of  us  think  about  you 
before  you  depart.  Right  now.  you  stand 
where  Davy  (Crockett  stood  during  the  closing 
hours  at  the  Alamo.  The  mob  haa  you  sur- 
rounded, you're  aU  but  deserted  by  your 
allies,  and  the  end  Is  in  view. 

Michigan  has  dealt  you  a  telling  blow,  and 
Wisconsin  is  slashing  at  you.  Arizona  and 
California  are  unloosening  their  sUngs  and 
arrows.  Many  others,  some  large  and  some 
very  small,  are  shooting  their  verbal  barbs 
at  you.  It's  over — all  over. 


Let's  review  your  life.  Ton  are  a  Nobel  prte* 
winner  and  you  deserve  a  review.  You 
gestated  for  a  long  time  before  you  were  born. 
You  were  syntheeized  in  Germany  In  1874. 
But  you  were  really  born  In  1939  when  Dr. 
Paul  Mtiller  discovered  your  amazing  powers 
as  an  insecticide.  You  were  named  DDT.  By 
1948  you  had  become  an  outetandlng  success 
and  you,  through  Dr.  Muller.  were  awarded  a 
Nobel  prize. 

Mankind  had  been  waiting  for  you  for  eons. 
It's  easy  to  picture  prehistoric  man  slapping 
mosqultos  and  tsetse  flies,  squashing  ticks, 
and  eating  vermin-laden  food.  Later,  as  hi* 
stooped  body  became  wracked  with  pain  and 
as  It  burned  with  fever,  he  probably  thrashed 
and  rolled  around,  and  struck  out  with  his 
long  arms  while  trying  to  fight  this  unseen 
enemy  which  was  destroying  him.  But  his 
unschooled,  primitive  brain  never  reasoned 
that  It  was  a  bug  which  had  felled  him. 
Primitive  man  needed  you. 
However,   conjecture   on   prehistoric   man 
isn't    necessary.    Recorded    history    tells    us 
about   the   hazards   of   insects   and   viruses. 
The  Bible  speaks  of  locusts  cauolng  ruined 
nelds  ano  lost  harvests.  History  records  how 
the  black  plague  spread  across  the  land  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages.  For  centuries,  typhxis. 
plague,  malaria,  yellow  lever,  sleeping  sick- 
ness,   and    other    dread    diseases    retarded 
clvUlzatlon. 

Through  numerous  centuries  man  stooa 
and  fought  hostile  nature  with  Inept  weap- 
ons. They  used  beating  sticks,  flails,  and 
fans— and  later  resorted  to  bug-plcklng 
machines! 


HISTORIC    MAN    NEEDED    YOC 

Historic  man  could  have  used  you. 
When  you  arrived,  contemporary  man  was 
waiting  knd  In  need  of  your  help.  In  the 
U  S  as  recently  as  1920.  there  were  200.000 
cases  of  malaria  each  year.  There  were  stlU 
over  60,000  cases  annually  in  1945.  Then  you 
went  to  work  on  the  problem!  By  1950  the 
number  of  cases  dropped  to  2000  per  year. 
You  are  primarily  responsible  for  this  won- 
derful record.  ,«.». 
In  Greece,  and  Turkey,  In  the  early  19403. 
the  number  of  cases  of  malaria  exceeded  '2 
million  Deaths  from  malaria  numbered  in 
the  thousands  each  year.  By  1951,  deaths  were 
reduced  to  Just  seven  for  the  year! 

Your  great  work  In  combating  malaria  was 
one  of  the  reasons  you  won  the  Nobel  prize. 
Man  needed  more  help  from  you.  In  the 
US  m  1945.  there  were  over  5000  cases  of 
Murine  Typhus.  By  1952,  principally  because 
of  your  assistance,  cases  had  dropped  to 
about  400.  All  together,  you  have  been  used 
in  the  control  of  28  dangerous  diseases.  Cur- 
rently you  are  credited  with  having  pre- 
vented 500  million  lllnesse«!  and  saving  25 
million  lives. 

But  fighting  disease  has  only  been  a  part 
of  your  history.  While  man  struggles  to  con- 
trol disease,  another  phenomenon  Is  present. 
Prom  the  earliest  beginning  of  man,  the 
world  population  has  been  growing.  Growth 
was  slow  at  first.  It  took  many  centuries  for 
man  to  become  the  dominant  creature  on 
earth,  and  he  gained  his  dominance  tortu- 
ously. According  to  the  best  possible  esti- 
mates based  upon  archeologlcal  and  histori- 
cal evidence.  It  took  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years  for  the  world  population  to  reach 
about  250  million  by  the  time  of  Christ.  It 
took  another  1600  years  for  this  population 
to  again  double  to  500  milUon. 

As  man  learned  how  to  survive,  he  began 
to  get  a  stronger  foothold  on  this  planet.  By 
1900  there  were  1*4  billion  people  in  the 
world.  By  1960.  this  total  had  Jumped  to  3 
blUlon.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
over  6  bllUon  people  on  earth  by  the  year 
2000. 

Population  control  Is  undoubtedly  a  sub- 
ject which  must  be  decided  upon.  Mean- 
while, food  production,  in  qiumtity.  is  vttal 
if  these  teaming  billions  are  to  be  fed.  And 
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contemporary  man  called 
upon  yo-o  for  help. 

Insects  hate  Gracious  appetites,  arable 
land  Is  finite,  an4  our  population  Increases 
In  geometric  proportions.  Each  minute  seven 
people  die  of  hun^r  and  malnutrition.  This 
Is  10.000  per  day  who  die  for  lack  of  food. 

Even  you  can't  ^olve  this  problem.  But  you 
tried,  and  you've  fcelped  stem  the  tide.  Dur- 
ing the  '608  you  hpve  been  recommended  for 
the  control  of  ovir  100  insects  which  ravish 
vegetable,  berry,  |  fruit,  flower  and  orna- 
mental,  tobacco,  and  livestock  crops. 

You  have  helpen  man  control  such  pests 
as  army  worms.  IJUster  beetles,  caterpillars, 
cutworms,  com  borers,  flea  beetles,  lice,  can- 
kerworms,  alfalfa  <veevlls.  and  about  90  other 
damaging  Insects.  By  doing  this  you  gave 
man  clean,  healthy  fruits,  vegetables,  berries, 
and  other  foods  f^r  his  table. 

Without  your  gbod  work,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  other  chemicals,  it  Is  estimated  that 
In  five  years  the  apst  of  a  very  inferior  food 
would  double.  In  10  to  15  years  the  people 
of  this  nation  wquld  be  short  of  essential 
foods. 

ALWAT^    RAO    SNEMIKS 

But  you've  alwJys  had  enemies.  The  hard 
core  of  your  opposition  Is  a  cult  which  be- 
lieves XtoaX  nature!  >«  always  friendly.  These 
p«opl«  ..bave  been  around  for  many  years. 
They  opposed  pasteurization,  chemical 
fertilizers,  lnsect(cldes.  and  fluoridation. 
They  formed  clubsi  for  organic  gardeners,  and 
anti-fluoride  leagiles.  They  are  worshippers 
of  "natural"  foois.  Their  spokeanaen  are 
usually  pseudo-scientists  and  fadlsts. 

They  began  theli'  attack  on  you  almost  as 
soon  as  you  appjeared.  Through  speeches, 
articles  and  booksj  they  threw  out  numerous 
scare  reports  concerning  your  threat  to  man's 
health.  They  alleged  that  you  contributed  to 
a  virus  disease,  a  psychoneurotic  syndrome, 
poliomyelitis,  hepbutis.  cardiovascular  dis- 
ease, and  cancer. 

You've  always  hEid  friends.  Some  of  them 
were  true  scientisti.  They  began  to  check  up 
on  you  very  thoroiighly.  They  found  that  it 
was  impossible  to  confirm  any  of  these  alle- 
gations made  by  y^ur  enemies. 

Your  scientific  friends  went  further.  They 
called  for  human  volunteers.  These  volun- 
teers were  fed  Waf  in  oU  at  doses  of  0.  3.5 
mg..  and  33  mg.  {per  man.  per  day.  These 
doses  were  1.  20,  and  200  times  the  ordinary 
dietary  level  intake.  Along  with  four  controls, 
10  men  ate  the  DDT  dally  for  a  year.  The 
experiment  was  repeated  later  with  dosage 
continuing  for  21  nonths.  Close  observation 
was  made  for  27  sionths. 

It  was  found  ttat  DDT  storage  In  fatty 
tissues  reached  a  point  of  equillbrluni  at 
about  one  year.  No  chemical  effect  associated 
with  the  various  ilosages  was  detected.  Not 
by  the  men  theinselves.  Not  by  careful 
physical  eiamlnatlan  and  laboratory  testing 
by  the  scientists  aiid  technicians  Involved  in 
the  study.  In  short,  you  caused  no  damage 
even  when  eaten  U  200  times  the  normal 
dietary  intake. 

THl  ;    WEAPONS 

But  your  enemies  shrugged  aside  these 
findings  and  stepped  up  their  attacks 
through  newspapers  and  magazine  articles, 
books,  and  television.  They  used  effective 
weapons:  Innuend<i.  guilt  by  association,  and 
sophistry. 

You  are  viilneral  le  to  these  weapons.  You 
are  a  poison.  You  must  be  used  properly. 
We  can  say  the  san;  e  for  iodine,  aspirin,  table 
salt,  and  hundreds  jf  other  products. 

You  have  killed  1  >irds — but  the  bird  popu- 
lation is  Increasini;.  You  have  killed  fish — 
but  fish  abound. 

In  short,  studies  Indicate  that  wildlife 
population  all  over  the  nation  are  bigger  and 
healthier  than  ever.  One  study  maintains 
that  this  Is  not  in  jpite  of  pesticides,  but  in 
many  cases  because  of  them! 


Nevertheless,  your  enemies  have  found  a 
method  of  attack.  They  pictured  a  fluttering 
robin,  apparently  dying  because  of  you.  Mil- 
lions viewed  the  picture. 

Your  enemies  uncovered  a  few  Peregrine 
Falcon  eggs,  and  demonstrated  that  the 
shells  were  not  of  standard  thickness.  They 
blamed  this  on  you.  The  eggs  must  be  du- 
rable because  various  newsp>aper  article  writ- 
ers have  picked  this  up  over  a  period  of  years. 
A  careful  reading  of  the  articles  Indicates 
thf^e  are  tiic  same  few'  eggs  originally  re- 
ported. You  have  been  charged  with  causing 
the  decline  in  the  BaW  Eag^e  population. 
Again,  studies  show  that  99%  of  the  wild- 
life habitat  of  eagles  has  never  been  touched 
by  pesticides. 

Your  enemies  charged  you  with  guilt 
through  association.  Dead  woodcocks  have 
yielded  traces  of  DDT  In  their  bodies.  There- 
fore, they  Imply,  woodcocks  were  killed  by 
you.  No  measurement  of  tolerances  were 
used,  no  quantities  of  DDT  taken  from  the 
bodies  were  stated.  Yet,  every  living  thing 
has  some  tolerance  for  any  chemical. 

One  critic  of  this  gullt-through-assocla- 
tlc»i  attack  has  said  that,  "Blaming  the 
death  of  a  bird  on  chemicals  Is  analogous  to 
conducting  an  autopsy  on  a  human  who  died 
after  breakfast  and  then  blaming  the  demise 
on  the  presence  of  bacon   and  eggs!" 

Your  friends  came  to  your  defense  on  these 
various  and  numerous  charges.  But  your  en- 
emies renewed  their  attack  on  the  point 
where  you  are  most  vulnerable.  You  are  per- 
sistent. You  endure,  and  you  spread.  Again, 
you  are  guilty  by  association. 

"If  you  are  where  you're  not  supposed  to 
be,"  your  enemies  say,  "you  must  be  doing 
some  damage." 

They  demand  negative  proof.  They  ask 
that  scientists  say  that  no  dosages,  however 
great,  will  cause  harm.  This  can't  be  done. 
It's  doubtful  it  can  be  stated  that  anything, 
if  taken  in  huge  dosages,  will  not,  ultimately, 
cause  damage. 

The  enemy,  the  hard-core  cultists,  have 
picked  up  an  army  of  supporters.  Many  peo- 
ple respond  to  a  good  scare  story — and  your 
enemies  write  some  good  ones!  If  a  threat 
seems  to  involve  them  directly,  they  act.  If 
the  threat  is  indirect,  or  doesn't  appear  to 
Involve  them  at  all,  they  are  often  apathetic. 
One  thing  the  culUsts'  army  understands 
is  that  specific  biologlcals  would  be  a  very 
good  thing.  All  of  us  agree.  Considering  all 
that's  been  said  for  and  against  you,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  tip-off  to  what  you  are  up  against : 
There  is  a  new  viral  insecticide  ready  for  the 
market.  This  is  a  biological.  It's  name  is 
VHZ,  and  it  la  specific  to  the  cotton  boll- 
worm.  It  may  prove  to  be  an  effective  weapon. 
We  hope  so. 

Recently  a  prominent  business  weekly 
stated  that  human  experiments  with  VHZ 
were  conducted  In  1965  on  nine  men  and  one 
woman.  The  subjects,  volunteers  at  USDA, 
ate  the  virus.  No  adverse  effects  were  noted 
during  the  five-day  project. 

Compare  this  five-day  test  with  the  one 
concerning  you.  Scientists  ran  one  test  for 
one  year,  and  another  test  for  21  months, 
with  observations  carried  on  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  But  such  are  the  times  that 
the  five-day  test  will  be  believed,  the  multi- 
year  test  discounted. 

The  next  stage  Is  here.  The  politician, 
acutely  aware  of  his  constituents'  feelings, 
is  moving  into  the  scene.  He  knows  most  of 
the  facts.  He  has  the  scientific  reports  on 
file.  One  of  them  was  titled  "Effects,  Uses, 
Control  and  Research  of  Agriculttiral  Pesti- 
cides." The  report  was  Issued  by  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
was  a  comprehensive,  objective  report.  Some 
of  Its  findings  were: 

1.  Only  a  few  pestlcldal  chemicals  reach 
man's  body,  and  then  only  in  minute  traces, 
except  by  accident,  suicide,  and  murder. 

2.  The   effects  of  a  chemical  are  propor- 


tional to  the  dose  and.  for  the  most  toxic 
chemicals  known,  no  detectable  toxic  effects 
occur  below  a  certain  dose  level. 

3.  The  American  Medical  Association  ad- 
vises that  there  Is  no  evidence  to  date  that 
humans  are  appreciably  affected  by  long- 
term  Ingestion  of  the  minute  traces  of  pesti- 
cide present  in  raw  and  processed  foods. 

But  all  this  is  of  no  consequence  now. 
The  climate  is  wrong.  Espousing  your  cause 
loses  votes  and  loses  Jobs. 

WE   »"An,ED   TOTT 

Could  we  have  helped  you?  Could  we  have 
been  better  defenders  of  your  good  name? 
Perhaps.  And  we  must  try  now  to  do  justice 
to  the  work  of  those  chemicals  which  have 
followed  you.  If  we  don't,  the  cult  will  at- 
tack them  one  by  one  as  soon  as  you  have 
disappeared. 

During  the  '60's  we  tried  to  help,  but  we 
went  about  it  the  wrong  way.  We  wrote  arti- 
cles to  each  other.  We  told  each  other  what 
we  already  knew.  It's  the  public  who  must 
know  the  true  facts.  It's  the  public  your 
enemy  has  gone  to,  most  effectively. 

Our  task  is  harder.  We  must  take  facts  and 
write  about  them  imaginatively  and  dra- 
matically. We've  a  wealth  of  background  in 
the  history  and  projections  of  hunger,  fam- 
ine, pestilence,  and  the  world  population 
explosion. 

But  our  task  is  more  dlfficvilt.  Your  enemy 
doesnt  need  to  use  facts.  He  works  with  a 
facile  pen.  a  fertile  Imagination,  conjecture, 
and  half  truths.  Sophistry  is  his  way  of  doing 
combat. 

UWVSTRT     MUST    SPONSOR     NAME     WRTTEKS 

Our  industry  needs  to  sponsor  name 
writers.  We  must  get  these  men  and  women 
acquainted  with  the  facts.  Then  enlist  their 
aid.  They'll  need  not  only  facts,  but  a  great 
gift  for  colorful  word  pictures.  They  will 
have  to  be  better  than  the  enemy.  But  I'm 
convinced  that  many  writers  exist  today 
who  are  better  writers  than  any  of  your 
enemies  were. 

This  approach  has  been  used  before  by  Paul 
DeKrulf  In  the  '30s.  He  wrote  of  the  Hunger 
Fighters  and  the  Microbe  Hunters.  He  dram- 
atized the  benefits  of  science  and  medicine 
while  writing  in  terms  the  laymen  under- 
stood. His  books  were  very  successful. 

Our  writers  must  write  books  which  be- 
come candidates  for  the  best-seller  list.  They 
must  write  articles  for  mass  distribution. 
They  must  sway  those  who  are  swayed  by 
radio  reports  of  the  Martian  Invasion  (the 
1930s). 

They  must  excite  those  who  believe  Cali- 
fornia is  going  to  slide  Into  the  ocean  (the 
1960s).  They  must  win  over  those  people 
who  don't  scare,  dont  believe  in  MartiSLns — 
and  do  think  that  Callfomia  will  be  around 
for  awhile — but  these  people  do  feel  that, 
somehow,  pesticides  are  not  helpful  to  man- 
kind. 

Our  professional  writers  must  be  even 
better  than  Paul  DeKrtilf  was. 

And  If  we  don't  succeed,  at  least  we  can  be 
able  to  say:  "We  tried." 

So.  good-bye,  old  friend.  Know  this:  You've 
been  a  man  saver,  not  a  man  kUler. 

Rest  in  peace. 


RIGHTS  OP  CONSUMERS  MUST  BE 
CX)NSrDERED  ON  PERCTENTAGE 
DEPLETION 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  the  present  drive  for 
tax  reform  is  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
the  average  citizen — the  consumer.  Spe- 
cifically, we  are  shaping  legislation  to  in- 
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sure  that  our  constituents  with  moderate 
or  low  incomes  are  not  forced  to  carry  an 
un j  ust  share  of  the  tax  load . 

This  is  an  urgent  and  necessary  goal: 
precisely  because  of  its  importance,  we 
must  be  extremely  careful  how  we  set  out 
to  achieve  it.  It  would  be  a  travesty,  in- 
deed if  we  unwittingly  placed  a  heavier 
burden  on  the  American  consumer  than 
he  already  bears. 

That  I  am  certain,  is  exactly  what 
may  happen  by  the  elimination  or  re- 
duction of  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance.  , 

The  depletion  provision  is  widely 
known,  and  roundly  criticized,  as  a  tech- 
nique that  has  helped  a  handful  of  oil 
wildcatters  become  extremely  wealthy. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  less  well  known  for 
what  it  does  best. 

It  is  seldom  thought  of  as  an  economic 
device  that  has  helped  210  million  peo- 
ple enjoy  history's  highest  standard  of 
living  It  is  seldom  mentioned  as  the 
major  guarantee  of  our  ample  suppUes  of 
bargain-rate  petroleum  energy.  It  is  sel- 
dom praised  for  helping  make  the  United 
States  become  the  most  secure  and 
powerful  nation  in  the  world.  Yet.  in  the 
43  years  since  depletion  was  enacted, 
these  consumer  benefits  have  been  its 
most  important  contributions. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  evidence 
that  depletion  has  been  good  for  the 
American  people  can  be  found  in  the 
price  of  petroleum  and  the  products 
made  from  it.  A  few  poorly  informed 
critics  have  recently  suggested  that  oil 
prices  gouge  the  consumer,  but  the  facts 
simply  do  not  bear  this  out.  Instead,  in- 
centives such  as  depletion  have  helped 
keep  oil  prices  remarkably  stable  for 
more  than  10  years;  in  fact,  oU  products 
today  cost  little  more  than  they  did  when 
percentage  depletion  became  law. 

For  example,  the  barrel  of  crude  oil 
that  cost  an  average  of  $3.09  in  1957 
brings  only  $3.10  in  todays  market.  This 
represents  a  slight  increase  in  an  infla- 
tionary period.  At  the  consumer  level, 
price  stabUity  has  been  even  more  dra- 
matic. If  we  exclude  sales  and  excise 
taxes  the  average  price  our  constituents 
paid  for  a  gallon  of  gasoline  10  years 
ago  was  21  Vz  cents;  today,  excluding 
taxes  gasoline  averages  out  to  about  23 
cents  a  gallon,  just  7  percent  more  than 
it  was  in  1958.  During  this  same  period, 
the  cost  of  most  other  necessities  sky- 
rocketed, and  the  consumer  price  index 
leaped  more  than  20  percent. 

The  price  of  gasoline  is  now  about  the 
same  as  it  was  in  1922.  exclusive  of 
taxes,  and  only  about  2  cents  higher  than 
the  price  in  1926.  This  is  especially  re- 
markable in  view  of  the  fact  that  today's 
superior  motor  fuel  is  about  75  percent 
more  efficient.  During  this  period  prices 
of  other  commodities  have  doubled. 

I  am  sure  no  other  essential  product 
can  match  this  record  of  low  price  and 
high  quaUty;  and  I  am  equally  sure  the 
oil  industry  could  not  have  held  these 
price  levels  without  the  stimulus  of  per- 
centage depletion. 

It  inevitably  follows  that  any  cutback 
in  depletion  will  result  in  higher  prices 
at  the  gas  pump  and  elsewhere.  The 
price  of  all  petroleum  products  will  be 
forced  up,  as  will  the  costs  of  aU  indus- 
tries that  depend  on  petroleum  energy. 


If  percentage  depletion  is  reduced,  the 
oil  industry  must  cope  with  a  major  new 
expense.  There  are  only  three  possible 
ways  of  recovering  this  cost : 

First,  dip  into  net  earnings;  second, 
stop  searching  for  new  oil  reserves;  and 
third,  increase  product  prices. 

Now  if  it  were  true  that  the  oil  in- 
dustry'is  piling  up  excessive  profits,  we 
could  reasonably  expect  it  to  take  the 
first  of  these  courses.  But,  if  we  look  at 
the  record,  we  find  that  the  oil  industry  s 
return  on  investment  for  20  years  has 
been  consistently  lower  than  the  average 
of  all  manufacturing.  As  a  percentage  of 
capital  invested,  petroleum  profits  are 
modest,  and  could  not  absorb  the  addi- 
tional tax  expense. 

The  second  alternative— curtailing  ex- 
ploration and  development— would  be 
suicidal  for  the  industry,  with  tragic  re- 
sults for  the  Nation  and  the  consumer. 
What  we  desperately  need  now  is  more, 
not  less,  oil— at  least  63  billion  barrels 
more  by  the  year  1980.  Our  present  dis- 
covery rate  is  simply  not  satisfactory, 
and  must  be  increased  if  tomorrow's  de- 
mand is  to  be  met.  In  1957,  we  had  a  13- 
year  supply  in  the  ground:  today,  this 
has  shrunk  to  10  years;  at  present  levels 
of  discovery  and  consumption  we  will 
have  a  slim  5-year  margin  by  1980.  Ob- 
viously, this  is  no  time  to  hold  back  on 
exploration. 

But  with  incentives  the  discoverj-  tasK 
is  by  no  means  hopeless.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  believes  that  perhaps  2.000 
bUlion  barrels  of  liquid  hydrocarbon  re- 
serves are  in  place  in  the  United  States, 
the  producible  fraction  of  which  wUl  de- 
pend on  economics.  Only  about  40  per- 
cent of  that  figure  has  been  found.  Hence, 
we  still  have  opportunities  for  explora- 
tion-  and,  I  am  confident  that— with 


provision  were  taken  away.  At  the  very 
least,  they  would  lose  a  great  deal  of 
purchasing  power. 

At  the  worst,  they  could  lose  much, 
much  more.  Piddling  with  this  necessary 
tax  incentive  could  ultimately  wreck  the 
domestic  oil  industry,  forcing  U.S.  reli- 
ance on  overseas  petroleum  sources.  Tne 
consumer  then  stands  to  lose  the  ample 
supplies  of  convenient,  low-cost  energy 
that  have  created  our  amazing  standara 

of  hving.  .    ,  „„„ 

In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  any- 
one—industry, government,  or  the  pub- 
lic—would gain  by  such  action.  The  loss 
of  depletion  would  hobble  the  oil  indus- 
try and  make  it  impossible  to  attract 
enough  fresh  capital  to  do  the  mammoth 
exploration  job  that  lies  ahead.  It  would 
in  effect  impose  a  new  and  heav>'  tax  on 
the  consumer.  . 

Finally,  the  expected  increase  in  Fed- 
eral revenues  would  be  immediately  offset 
by  a  host  of  new  deductions  in  other  in- 
dustries—deductions caused  by  the  m- 
crease  in  the  price  of  vital  petioieum 
energy  and  raw  materials. 

Over  the  years  the  question  of  oil  de- 
pletion has  unfortunately  become  an 
issue  charged  with  great  and  conflicting 
emotions.  It  has  seldom  been  scrutinized 
in  a  cold,  objective  fashion.  Many  of  both 
its  critics  and  its  champions  have  been 
guilty  of  tunnel  vision— viewing  it  as  an 
unforgivable  "loophole,"  others  seeing 
it  as  a  sacred  right  of  the  mineral  indus- 
tries and  still  others  as  a  regional  mat- 
ter that  is  a  boon  to  oil  producing  States. 
I  suggest  that  it  is  none  of  these  things. 
Instead,  it  is  a  tested  and  effective  part 
of  our  natural  resource  policy  created  to 
serve  the  citizen  in  his  role  as  consumer. 
By  providing  this  country  with  more 
energy  than  any  other  nation  has  ever 


Hon-    and     I    am   connaent    unn' — wiw     cucibj   i-"-"  "••,'    , 

continSed  «:onomic   opportunities-the    used-and  doing  ^^^^  reasonably  low 
industry  will  respond  to  the  increasing     prices-it  has  served  him  well. 


demand  with  a  vigorous  exploration  pro 
gram  and  with  redoubled  efforts  to  raise 
the  recoverable  percentage  of  existing 

reserves.  , , , 

A  depletion  cut.  therefore,  would  leave 
the  oil  business  no  real  options.  The  only 
way  it  could  continue  to  serve  both  its 
markets  and  its  stockholders  would  be 
by  increasing  oU  prices.  And  the  con- 
sumer—the constituent  whose  lot  we  are 
trying  to  improve — once  again  would  be 
presented  with  the  bill. 

He  would  not  only  pay  more  for  gaso- 
line, he  would  pay  more  to  heat  his  home, 
to  buy  vegetebles  shipped  by  truck,  to 
send  parcels  by  rail  or  air,  or  to  purchase 
almost  any  manufactured  goods.  He 
would  probably  eventually  pay  more  for 
the  plastic  pocket  comb  he  carries,  for 
his  wife's  lipstick,  his  children's  medicine, 
and  the  carpeting  on  his  patio. 

Because  petroleum  is  so  basic  to  our 
way  of  life,  so  versatile,  and  so  plentiful, 
we  tend  to  take  it  for  granted.  Yet.  before 
considering  such  a  serious  move  as  a  re- 
duction in  depletion,  we  should  recognize 
how  truly  omnipresent  petroleum  is  in 
our  daily  existence.  It  literally  is  the 
energy  to  make  thousands  of  products, 
and  is  the  raw  material  for  thousands 
more  Because  of  this,  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  oU  and  gas  would  reverberate 
throughout  the  economy. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  people  I  repre- 
sent would  be  the  losers  if  the  depletion 


I  cannot  imagine  that  our  constituents 
want  higher-priced  gasoline,  more  infla- 
tion or  a  generally  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  I,  therefore,  urge  you  all  to  con- 
sider very  seriously  the  consumers'  rights 
in  the  matter  of  percentege  depletion. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  REVENUE 
ACT  OF  1969 

(Mr  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
inciude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Revenue  Act.  H.R.  13353. 
which  I  introduced  yesterday,  represents 
a  creative  new  approach  to  the  fiscal 
problems  our  cities  and  States  face  today. 
In  brief,  the  legislation  wUl  couple  rev- 
enue  sharing   with   a   program   of   tax 

relief. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  find- 
ing a  way  out  of  the  mass  of  redtape 
that  surrounds  the  Federal  bureaucracy, 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  revenue  shar- 
ing is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  When 
the  Federal  Government  returns  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money  to  the  States, 
we  bypass  aU  the  administrative  and 
overhead  expenses  that  are  so  costly  in 
Washington. 

I  made  this  comment  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  114.  part  16.  page 
21489 — and  I   would   like  to   repeat   it 
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revenue  sharing  and 
broad  block  gr»nts  are  the  way  of  the 
future  because  they  would  return  deci- 
sionmaking to  the  local  communities. 
They  would  enable  systematic  planning, 
both  short  and  long  range,  and  permit 
better  meshing  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  resources,  they  would  place  respon- 
sibility with  tho^e  in  the  best  position  to 
know  and  undeijstand  local  needs. 

The    other    niajor    provision    of    the 
act  would  permit  a  taxpayer  to  deduct 
40  percent  of  his  State  income  tax  bill 
from  his  Pederil  income  tax  payment, 
in  lieu  of  the  itemized  State  tax  deduc- 
tion. This  would]  offer  considerable  relief 
to  the  middle-class  taxpayer,  who  now 
bears  the  brunt  of  the  total  income  tax 
payments.    In    iddition,    however,    the 
revenue-sharing!  and   tax   credit  plans 
work  hand  in  hand:   the  bill  mandates 
that  Federal  mohey  will  be  returned  to 
the  States  according  to  the  total  of  State 
income  and  estate  taxes  collected.  State 
and  local  govenments  will  thus  be  en- 
couraged to  strengthen  their  own  tax 
systems,  and  will  in  turn  receive  more 
fmids  TTom.  Washington.  As  we  here  are 
Wbrkirtg  to  achieve  some  measure  of  fis- 
cal responsibilitji  this  would  encourage 
States  to  work  toward  a  sound  fiscal  foot- 
ing of  their  own. 

This  piece  of  I  legislation  was  intro- 
duced earlier  in  the  session  as  S.  2483  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York,  Mr,  dooDELL.  and  the  distin- 
guished junior  S^ator  from  Maine,  Mr. 
MusKiB.  I  have  been  working  on  this 
concept  with  Senator  Goodell  for  some 
time  now,  and  wfe  both  agree  that  this 
measure  will  go  a  long  way  toward  easing 
the  fiscal  crisis  al  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ihe  Intergovernmental 
Revenue  Act  is  a  significant  and  complex 
piece  of  legislatioii  that  will  require  care- 
f  ul^study  and  thoi^ough  hearings  to  make 
basic  objectives  are 
-^  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues understand  the  full  ramifications 
of  the  bill,  I  would  like  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  bill, 
a  title  by  title  analysis,  a  summary  of 
the  bills  major  piovisions,  and  tables  of 
money  figures  pre|:ared  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
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tions: 
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Representatives    of 


DECI.AilATd3N 


Sk.  2.   (a)   The 
governments   of   the 
the  several  States 
visions  bear  Jointly 
and  responsibility  to 
American    life;    that 
communities  have 
over  and  primary 
vision  of  most  domestic 
facilities  for  the  po 
and  that  to  fulfill 


A  bill  to  establish  t>  system  of  general  sup. 
port  grants  to  Stal  e  and  local  governments: 
to  allow  parUal  Fsderal  Income  tax  credit 
for  State  and  locsl  income  tax  payments; 
to  authorize  Pedei  al  collection  of  State  in- 
come taxes;  to  enlarge  the  Federal  estate 
tax  credit  for  Stabe  death  tax  payments; 
and  to  permit  States  or  local  taxing  aul 
thorltles  to  tax  property  located  In  Fed- 
eral areas 

^*  *'  ^'^^^^  ^y  i  ^^  Senate  and  House  of 
the    United    States    of 


States  and  their  political  subdivisions  must 
have  access  to  an  equitable  share  of  the 
Nation's  fiscal  resources  which  the  Congress 
now  commands  and  influences  through  the 
tax  system  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  Therefore,  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  federalize  the  Federal  income  tax;  to  re- 
duce impediments  to  the  use  of  personal 
Income  taxes  by  the  several  States;  to  facili- 
tate the  exercise  of  adequate  powers  of  taxa- 
tion "ly  the  several  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions;  and  to  provide  general  support 
payments  to  help  States,  cities,  and  counties 
to  finance  their  own  programs  and  set  their 
own  priorities  to  help  solve  their  unique 
and  most  crucial  problems. 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS 
TO  STATES  AND  THEIR  POLITICAL  SUB- 
DIVISIONS 

DETOnnOMS 

Sec.  101.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasujy; 

(2)  "State"  means  the  several  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

(3)  "trust  fund"  means  the  General  Sup- 
port Trust  Fund  established  by  this  Act; 

(4)  "taxable  income"  means  taxable  in- 
come as  defined  in  section  63  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  shown  by  returns 
made  by  individuals  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
chapter  1  of  such  Code; 

(5)  "total  personal  Income"  means  the  ag- 
gregate personal  income  for  residents  of  a 
State  as  reported  In  the  official  reports  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce; 

(6)  "local  revenue  ratio"  of  a  city  or  county 
means  the  ratio,  for  the  most  recent  annual 
period  for  which  usable  data  are  available, 
between — 

(A)  the  total  receipts  from  all  taxes  im- 
posed by  such  city  or  county;  and 

(B)  the  total  receipts  from  all  taxes  im- 
posed by  the  State  and  all  Its  political  sub- 
divisions; 

(7)  "population  ratio"  of  a  city  or  county 
having  a  population  between  fifty  thousand 
and  one  hundred  thousand  shall  be  the  per- 
centage by  which  the  population  of  the  city 
or  countjjexceeds  fifty  thousand;  and 

(8)  "local  school  tax  ratio"  means  the  ratio 
between — 

(A)  the  total  receipts  from  all  taxes  Im- 
posed by  public  school  systems  which  are  ad- 
ministratively and  fiscally  independent  of  any 
other  government  and  are  classified  for  Cen- 
sus Bureau  reporting  of  governmental  data 
as  independent  school  district  governments; 
and 

(B)  the  total  receipts  from  all  taxes  Im- 
posed by  such  independent  school  districts 
and  the  State  government. 


America  in  Congrea  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intergovernmental 
Revenue  Act  " 


OF  POLICY 

Congress  affirms  that  the 
United   States   and   of 
their  political  subdl- 
and  severally  the  duty 
safeguard  the  quaUty  of 
the    States    and    local 
d  must  retain  control 
rei|ponslblllty  for  the  pro- 
public  services  and 
i^ulatlon  of  the  Nation; 
1hese  commitments  the 
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GEMEEAL  SCTPPOBT  TRUST  FtTND 

Sec.  102.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  General  Support 
Trust  Fund.  The  trust  fund  shall  consist  of 
such  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  to  such 
fund  as  provided  In  this  section. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
trust  fund,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1969,  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  an  amount,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  equal  to  the  amount 
obtained  by  adding  (A)  1  percent  of  ag- 
gregate taxable  Income  reported  on  Federal 
Individual  Income  tax  returns  filed  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  (B)  25  percent 
of  State  personal  Income  tax  collection  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  dividing  the 
sum  by  two.  In  no  event  shall  the  amount  so 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  be  less  than 
any  amount  appropriated  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

(c)  Beginning  with  the  first  quarter  of 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1969,  the 
Secretary  shall,  not  leoa  than  once  each 
quarter,  transfer  from  the  general  fund  of 


the  Treastiry  to  the  tnist  fund  the  amounts 
appropriated  by  subsection  (b).  Such  trans- 
fers may,  to  the  extent  necessary,  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  amounts  referred  to  In  subsection 
(b).  l»roper  adjustments  shall  be  made  in 
the  amounts  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
extent  that  prior  estimates  were  In  excess 
of  or  less  than  the  amounts  required  to  be 
transferred.  Computations  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive. 

(d)  In  each  of  the  first  three  years  follow- 
ing the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  deduct  an  amount  not  to  exceed  1  per- 
cent of  the  amount  appropriated  to  the  trust 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Secre- 
tary to  carry  out  his  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties, including  the  provision  of  any  requisite 
statistical  or  data  gathering  activities  re- 
quired under  this  Act.  The  Secretary  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  spend  the  amoimt  so  de- 
ducted for  such  purposes  as  In  his  discretion 
will  facilitate  the  equitable  distribution  of 
the  General  Support  Trust  Fund  estebllshed 
by  this  Act. 

BASIC      PAYMENTS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  and 
qualifications  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall, 
during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1969, 
and  during  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  pay 
to  each  State  from  amounts  appropriated  to 
the  trust  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
payments  are  made,  a  total  amount  equal  to 
the  entitlement  of  the  State  under  section 
104.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  In  Install- 
ments fjerlodlcally  during  any  fiscal  year  but 
not  less  often  than  once  each  quarter.  Proper 
adjustments  shall  be  made  In  the  amount  of 
payment  to  each  State  to  the  extent  that 
payments  previously  made  were  In  excess  of 
or  less  than  the  amounts  required  to  be 
paid.  Adjustments  In  payments  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive. 

STATE      ENTITLEMENT 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  basic  entitlement  of  each  State  to 
an  amount  of  the  trust  fund  during  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1969,  and  during  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  as  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  The  total  entitlement  for  each  State 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  the  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  appropriated  to  the  trust  fund 
multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the  product  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  total  resident 
population  of  each  State  by  the  tax  effort 
factor  for  the  fiscal  year  and  the  tax  effort 
ratio  factor  of  each  State  and  then  dividing 
such  product  by  the  sum  of  such  products 
for  all  States. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b),  a 
State's  tax  effort  factor  for  any  fiscal  year 
Is  the  result  obtained  by  dividing  (l)  the 
annual  total  of  taxes  plus  the  net  profits 
from  the  operation  of  State-owned  liquor 
stores  collected  by  the  State  and  Its  political 
subdivisions  by  (2)  the  total  personal  In- 
come of  individuals  residing  In  the  State 
for  a  closely  related  annual  period. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b).  p 
State's  tax  effort  ratio  factor  for  any  fiscal 
year  Is  the  ratio  of  the  State's  tax  effort 
factor  as  defined  In  subsection  (c)  for  the 
latest  fiscal  year  to  the  State's  tax  effort 
factor  for  the  Immediately  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

QUALIFYING  ACHEEMENTS  WITH  THE  SECEETART 

Sec.  105.  (a)  In  order  to  be  qualified  to 
receive  the  payments  provided  for  by  this 
Act,  the  Governor  of  a  State,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  legislature,  shall  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  to  undertake — 

(1)  to  adhere  to  the  same  methods  of 
public  scrutiny  and  debate  over  the  use  of 
funds  and  the  same  budgetary  process,  laws. 
and  responsibility  with  respect  to  the  fiscal 
control  and  accountability  for  all  payments 
received  under  this  Act  as  it  does  with  re- 
spect to  State  funds  derived  from  Its  own 
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taxing  powers  and  to  report  annuaHy  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time  as  he  may  prescribe, 
on  the  disposition  of  such  payments.  This 
report  shall  include  a  five-year  projection 
of  State  government  expenditures.  The 
Secretary  shall  have  no  power  either  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  State  expenditures  of 
payments  received  under  this  Act; 

(2)  to  Impose  no  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  funds  distributed  to  political  subdivisions 
which  are  not  applicable  to  the  use  of  funds 
which  Its  political  subdivisions  derive  from 
theUr  own  taxing  powers  other  than  to  pro- 
hibit a  political  subdivision  from  spending 
any  portion  of  the  funds  distributed  to  it 
for  purposes  which  are  in  confilct  with  any 
State  plan  enacted  into  law  dealing  with  the 
utilization  and  development  of  the  State's 
human  and  physical  resources  or  particular 

aspects  thereof; 

(3)  to  confirm  by  annual  reports  filed  with 

the  Secretary  following  each  of  the  first  three 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  that 
the  State  distributed  to  each  city  and  coun- 
ty government  for  which  an  allocable  share 
is  specified  In  this  Act,  a  total  amount  not 
less  than  the  sum  of  the  annual  amount  al- 
locable to  that  government  under  this  Act 
plus  all  amounts  it  received  from  the  State 
during  the  State  fiscal  year  that  ended  in 
calendar  1969  or  to  demonstrate  to  the  satU- 
factlon  of  the  Secretary  that  any  failure  to 
meet  this  requirement  Is  entirely  offset  by 
the  intervening  transfer  from  the  local  gov- 
ernment to  the  State  of  financial  respon- 
sibility for  direct  support  of  particular  serv- 
ices or  facilities; 

(4)  to  adhere  to  all  applicable  Federal 
Uws  in  connection  with  any  activity,  pro- 
gram, or  service  provided  solely  or  In  part 
from  any  funds  received  by  a  State  or  Its 
political  subdivisions  under  this  Act; 

(5)  to  make  reports  to  the  Secretary,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Comptroller  General  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  they  may  reasonably  require  to  carry  out 
their  functions  under  this  Act;   and 

(6)  to  make  the  distributions  out  of  the 
payments  of  the  State  entlUement  received 
by  it  to  certain  cities  and  counties  as  pro- 
vided under  subsection  (b)  and  to  school 
districts  as  provided  under  subsection   (e). 

(b)  Each  State  shaU  distribute  In  each 
fiscal  year  out  of  payments  of  the  State 
entitlement — 

(1)  to  each  city  and  county  having  within 
Its  boundaries  a  population  of  one  hundred 
thousand  or  more  an  amoTint  not  less  than 
the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  (A) 
the  general  support  entitlement  for  the  State 
under  section  104  by  (B)  twice  the  local 
revenue  ratio  of  the  city  or  county;  and 

(2)  to  each  city  and  county  having  within 
Its  boundaries  a  population  between  fifty 
thousand  and  ninety-nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  product  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing (A)  the  general  support  entitlement  for 
the  State  area  under  section  104  by  (B)  a 
fraction  representing  the  product  of  (I) 
twice  the  local  revenue  ratio  of  the  city 
or  county,  and  (11)  the  population  ratio  of 
the  city  or  county. 

(c)  To  encourage  States  to  take  the  Initia- 
tive m  strengthening  the  fiscal  position  of 
major  cities  and  counties  and  to  maximize 
flexibility  m  the  use  of  the  authorized  general 
support  payments  for  meeting  the  particular 
needs  of  differing  State-local  fiscal  systems, 
the  Secretary  shall  accept  an  alternative  plan 
for  the  use  of  general  support  funds  made 
available  to  major  cities  and  counties  under 
this  section  provided  the  plan  Is  enacted  by 
the  SUte  legislature  and  conforms  to  at 
least  one  of  the  f  oUowlng  conditions : 

(1)  Each  major  city  and  county  receives 
a  total  amount  under  the  State  alternative 
plan  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  general 
support  payment  it  would  otherwise  have 
allocated  to  It  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 


(2)  The  city  and  county  councils  or  gov- 
erning bodies,  representing  at  least  half  of 
the  cities  and  counties  entltied  to  receive 
at  least  60  percent  of  general  support  pay- 
ments otherwise  required  to  be  distributed, 
concur  by  formal  resolution,  that  the  State's 
alternative  plan  will  result  in  the  use  of 
general  support  funds  that  accords  better 
with  the  requirements  of  the  State  and  Its 
cities  and  counties  than  could  be  achieved 
by  distributing  the  funds  to  cities  and  coun- 
ties in  accordance  with  the  formula  set 
forth  m  this  Act. 

(d)  The  proposed  State  alternative  plan 
as  authorized  In  subsection  (c)  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  with  such  sup- 
porting information  as  he  may  require  an- 
nually not  later  than  ninety  days  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  to  which  the  plan  pertains. 
In  the  event  of  the  acceptance  of  such  an 
alternative  plan.  Its  provisions  shall  gov- 
ern the  vise  of  funds  otherwise  allocated  by 
this  Act  to  cities  and  counties. 

(e)  Each  State  shall  distribute  to  school 
districts  in  each  fiscal  year  out  of  the  State 
entitlement  an  amount  not  less  than  the 
product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  local 
school  tax  ratio  by  the  amount  of  the  State 
enttUement  remaining  after  the  distribution 
to  cltiec  and  counties  under  subsection  (b). 

(f)  Determination  under  this  section  of 
this  Act  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  acceptable  data 
available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


POWERS   OF   THE    SECRETARY 

SEC  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
obtain  from  other  Federal  agencies  statistical 
data    reports,  and  other  materials  which  he 
deems  necessary  to  discharge  his  responsi- 
bilities under  this  section,  and  Federal  agen- 
cies shall   carry   out  their  statistical  func- 
tions m  such  manner  as  will,  to  the  maxl- 
m\im  extent  permitted  by  other  applicable 
law   assist  the  Secretary  In  carrying  out  his 
duties  and  responsibilities  under  this  section. 
For  the  first  three  fiscal  years  following  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
reimburse,   with   funds   provided  to  him  in 
section  102(d),  Federal  agencies  for  the  cost 
of  providing  any  data  which  In  hU  discretion 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  administration 
of  this  Act.  For  subsequent  fiscal  years  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  sums  suf- 
ficient to  enable  Federal  agencies  to  provide 
Information  required  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
administration  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  Governor  of  a  State,  that  there  Is 
a  faUure  by  such  State  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  undertaking  required  by 
section  105,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
Governor  that  further  payments  under  this 
Act  will  l>e  withheld  until  the  Secretary  Is 
satisfied  that  appropriate  corrective  action 
has  been  taken  and  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  satis- 
fied, the  Secretary  shall  make  no  further 
payments  to  such  Stete  under  this  Act. 

JUDICIAI.    REVIEW 


Sec  107.  (a)  Any  State  which  receives 
notice  under  section  106  that  payments  to  It 
will  be  withheld  mav,  vrtthln  sixty  days  after 
receiving  such  notice,  file  with  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  lor  the  circuit  In 
which  such  State  Is  located  a  petition  for 
review  of  the  Secretary's  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of 
the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action 
as  provided  In  section  2112  of  tltie  28,  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  the  court  shall  have  jxa^sdic- 
tlon  to  afllrm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or 
to  set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part  The  find- 
ings of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive. 
However,  if  any  finding  is  this  consistent 
with  preceding  sentence  and  Is  not  supported 


by  substantial  evidence,  the  court  may  re- 
mand the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take  fur- 
ther evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may  there- 
upon make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and 
shall  certify  to  the  court  the  record  of  the 
further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if 
supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

(c)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifica- 
tion as  provided  In  section  1264  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

REPORT     BY     SECRETARY 

Sec  108.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  March 
of  each  year  on  the  operation  of  the  trust 
fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on 
its  expected  operation  during  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Each  such  report  shaU  include  a 
statement  of  the  appropriations  to,  and  the 
disbursementB  made  from,  the  tirust  fund 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year;  an  estimate 
of  the  expected  appropriation  to,  and  dis- 
bursements to  be  made  from,  the  trust  fund 
during  the  current  fiscal  year;  and  any 
changes  recommended  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  the  trust  fund. 

CONGRESSIONAL    STUDY 

SEC  109.  (a)  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
ways  and  Meais  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  conduct  fuU  and  com- 
plete studies,  at  least  once  during  each  Con- 
gress, with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
trust  fund  and  its  relation  to  the  financing  of 
State  and  local  governments  '^'^  ^^P^^^J^ll 
ines  to  each  House,  respectively,  together 
with  recommedations  for  each  House  re- 
spectively. togeUier  witii  recommendations 
fCr  such  legislation  as  they  deem  advisable. 

(b)  This  section  Is  enacted  by  the  Con- 
Kress  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  wltii  fuU  recog^tion  of 
the  constitutional  right  of  either  House  to 
change  such  rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the 
procedure  In  such  House)  at  any  "me  m 
the  same  manner,  and  ta  the  same  extent 
as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  such 
House. 
TITLE     II-PARTIAL     FEDERAL     INCOME 

TAX  CREDTT  FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL 

INCOAHS  TAX  PAYMENTS 

STATE    ANB    LOCAL    TAX    CREDrT 

SEC  201.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  allow- 
able) IS  amended  (1)  by  renumbering  sec- 
tion 40  as  41;  and  (2)  by  inserting  after 
section  39  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC     40.     STATB    AND     LOCAL     INCOME    TAXES. 

"(a)  ALLOWANCE  OF  CREcrr.— If  an  Individ- 
ual  chooses  to  have  the  benefits  of  this  sec- 
tion, there  shall  be  allowed  to  such  Individ- 
ual as  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  an  amount 
equal  to  40  percent  of  the  State  and  loc.M 
income  taxes  paid  or  accrued  for  such  taxable 

year. 

"(b)  DEFiNrnoNS  and  Spicial  Rules.— For 
purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)     STATE   AND   LOCAL   INCOME  TAXES.— The 

term    'State    and    local    Income   tax'    means 

only —  , 

"(A)  a  tax  imposed  upon  the  Income  oi 
the  taxpaver,  after  the  deduction  of  an 
amount  for  personal  exemptions  and  depend- 
ents allowances  or  the  subtraction  of  a  tax 
credit  or  credits  equivalent  In  amount  to 
the  amount  allowed  for  this  purpose  under 
part  V  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  (relating 
to  deductions  for  personal  exemptions); 

"(B)  the  taxxwyers  distributive  share  of 
a  tax  imposed  upon  the  income  of  a  part- 
nership of  which  the  taxpayer  Is  a  member; 
and 
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"(C)  the  taxpayer's  pro  rata  share  of  a  tax 
Imposed  upon  tbi  income  of  an  electing 
small  business  cofporatlon  (as  defined  In 
section  1371(b))  6t  which  the  taxpayer  is  a 
shareholder,  by  a  state  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  of  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  the  case  of  a  separate  return  by 
a  married  Indlvldiial,  the  amount  of  State 
and  local  Income  itaxes  Imposed  upon  the 
Income  of  such  iiidlvldual  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(3)  Chance  or  elkction. — The  choice 
as  to  whether  an  jlndlvidual  shall  elect  to 
have  the  benefits  ol  this  section  may  be  made 
or  changed  at  anw  time  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  prescribed  for  making  a 
claim  for  credit  ot  refund  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chaiter  for  the  taxable  year 
with  respect  to  which  such  State  or  local 
income  tax  was  pa|d  or  accrued. 

"(3)  Adjustments  on  payment  of  accrited 
TAXES. — If  accrued  taxes  when  paid  differ 
from  the  amounts  used  by  an  Individual  as 
the  basis  for  claiming  a  credit  under  this 
section,  or  if  any  tax  paid  is  refunded,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  su  ch  individual  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  who  shall  re- 
determine the  amount  of  the  tax  for  the  year 
or  years  affected.  Ttie  amount  of  tax  due  on 
Bueb.  redetermination,  if  any,  shall  be  paid 
by-auch  iadlvldual  on  notice  and  demand  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  and  the  amount 
of  tax  overpaid.  If  any.  shall  be  credited  or 
refunded  to  the  ladlvldual  in  accordance 
with  sulxjhapter  B  of  chapter  68  (section 
6511  and  following  .  In  the  case  of  a  State 
or  local  Income  tat  accrued  but  not  paid, 
but  used  as  the  b<isls  for  claiming  a  credit 
under  this  sectloq.  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  as  a  conjdltlon  precedent  to  the 
allowance  of  such  icredlt  may  require  such 
Individual  to  give  a  bond,  with  sureties  satis- 
factory to  and  to  t«  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate^  In  such  sum  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  may  require,  condi- 
tioned on  the  payn^ent  by  the  Individual  of 
any  amount  of  tax  found  due  on  any  such 
redetermination;  aAd  the  bond  herein  pre- 
scribed shall  contain  such  further  condi- 
tions as  the  Secrel^ary  or  his  delegate  may 
require.  In  such  redfeterminatlon  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegaite  of  the  amount  of  tax 
due  from  such  Individual  for  the  year  or 
years  affected  by  aj  refund,  the  amount  of 
the  taxes  refunded]  with  respect  to  which 
credit  has  been  aUpwed  under  this  section 
shall  be  reduced  by  jthe  amount  of  any  State 
or  local  income  tax  imposed  with  respect  to 
such  refund;  but  no  credit  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  no  deduction  under  section  164 
(relating  to  deduction  for  taxes),  shall  be 
allowed  for  any  taxible  year  with  respect  to 
such  State  or  local  income  tax  Imposed  on 
the  refund.  No  interest  shall  be  assessed  or 
collected  on  any  amount  of  tax  due  on  any 
redetermination  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, resulting  from' a  refund  to  the  Individ- 
ual, for  any  period  l^fore  the  receipt  of  such 
refund,  except  to  ^e  extent  Interest  was 
paid  on  such  refunW  by  the  State  or  local 
government  for  such  period. 
"(c)  Cross  References. — 
"(1)  for  deductions  of  State  and  local  In- 
come taxes,  see  eec^ions  164  and  275. 

each   partner   tj   make 
section,  see  section  703 


TECHNICAI, 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The 
part  A  of  part  IV  ol 


"(2)  for  right  of 
election  under  this 
(b)." 

(b)  DisALLowANci  OF  Deduction. — Section 
275(a)  of  such  Code )( relating  to  certain  taxes 
not  deductible)  Is  ataended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the   following   new   paragraph : 

"(6)  State  and  lo:al  income  taxes,  if  the 
individual  chooses  to  take  to  any  extent  the 
benefits  of  section  4  3  (relating  to  State  and 
local  Income  taxes) ." 


amendments 
l^ble  of  sections  for  sub- 
subchapter  A  of  chap- 


ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating 
to  section  40  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  40.  State  and  local  Income  taxes. 
"Sec.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(b)  Section  37(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  retirement  income)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  section  35  (relating  to  partially  tax- 
exempt  Interest)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  35  (relating  to  partially  tax- 
exempt  Interest),  and  section  40  (relating  to 
State  and  local  income  taxes) ". 

(c)  Section  46(a)(3)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  amount  of  credit)  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  in  subparagraph 
(B); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  sxibparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (C)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  section  40  (relating  to  State  and 
local  Income  taxes) ." 

(d)  Section  703  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
partnership  computations)   Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  reletterlng  subparagraphs  (D) ,  (E) . 
and  (F)  of  subsection  (a)(2)  as  subpara- 
graphs (E),  (P),  and  (G); 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (C) 
of  paragraph  (2)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph : 

"(D)  the  deduction  for  taxes  provided  In 
section  164(a)  with  respect  to  State  and  local 
Income  taxes;"  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  Elections  or  the  Partnership. — Any 
election  affecting  the  computation  of  tax- 
able income  derived  from  a  partnership  shall 
be  made  by  the  partnership,  except  that  the 
election  under  sections  40  (relating  to  State 
and  local  income  taxes)  and  901  (relating  to 
taxes  of  foreign  countries  and  of  possessions 
of  the  United  States) ,  and  any  election  under 
section  615  (relating  to  exploration  expendl- 
t\ires)  or  under  section  617  (relating  to  ad- 
ditional exploration  in  the  case  of  domestic 
mining) ,  shall  be  made  by  each  partner 
separately." 

effective  date 

Sec.  203.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE     ni— FEDERAL     COLLECTION     OF 
STATE   INCOME  TAXES 

FEDERAL   COLLECTION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Chapter  77  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  miscel- 
laneous provisions)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  7517.  Federal  Collection  of  State  In- 
come Taxes. 

"(a)  General. — Where  the  law  of  any  Sta*:e 
or  possession  of  the  United  States  Imposes 
an  income  tax.  on  the  request  of  the  proper 
officials  of  such  State  or  possession  au- 
thorized to  make  such  request  pursuant  to 
State  law  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  is 
authorized  In  his  discretion  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  such  State  or  possession,  un- 
der which,  to  the  extent  provided  therein, 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  will  administer 
and  enforce  such  Income  tax  In  behalf  of 
such  State  or  possession. 

"(b)  Costs. — As  a  part  of  any  agreement 
entered  into  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) ,  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  require  that 
such  State  or  possession  pay  to  the  Treasury 
Department  the  cost  of  the  work  or  services 
performed  (including  material  supplied)  In 
administration  and  enforcement  of  such  tax." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  77 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  7516  the  following 
new  item: 


"Sec.  7617.  Federal  collection  of  State  Income 
taxes." 
(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  7809  of  such 
code   (relating  to  deposit  of  collections)    Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  In  paragraph  (2) ; 

(2)  by  renumbering  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph   (4);    and 

(3)  by  inserting  a  new  paragraph  (3)  Im- 
mediately following  paragraph  (2)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  Work  or  services  performed  (includ- 
ing material  supplied)  pursuant  to  section 
7517  (relating  to  Federal  collection  of  State 
Income  taxes) ;  and" 

TITLE     rV— LARGER     FEDERAL     CREDIT 
FOR    STATE   DEATH   TAX   PAYMENTS 

ALTERNATIVE  CREDIT 

Sec  401.  Section  2011  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credit  for  State 
death  taxes)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Alternative  Credit. — 

"(1)  Allowance  of  credit. — In  lieu  of  the 
credit  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  for  es- 
tate, inheritance,  legacy,  or  succession  taxes, 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  2001  may  be  cred- 
ited with  the  amount  of  any  estate  tax  ac- 
tually paid  to  any  State  in  respect  of  any 
property  Included  in  the  gross  estate  (not  in- 
cluding any  such  tax  paid  with  respect  to 
the  estate  of  a  person  other  than  the  dece- 
dent) of  a  decedent  dying  after  December 
31,  1971. 

"(2)  Maximum  amount  of  credit. — The 
credit  allowed  by  this  subsection  shall  not 
exceed  the  appropriate  amount  stated  in  the 
following  table: 


The  maximum  credit 
shall  be — 

2A%  of  the  taxable 
estate. 

$120  plus  5.6%  of 
the  excess  over 
$5,000. 

$400  plus  10%  of  the 
excess  over  $10,- 
000. 

$2,400  plus  16%  of 
the  excess  over 
$30,000. 

$5,600  plus  22%  of 
the  excess  over 
$50,000. 

$16,600  plus  24%  of 
the  excess  over 
$100,000. 

$28,600  plus  6%  of 
the  excess  over 
$150,000. 

$49,600  plxis  7%  of 
the  excess  over 
$500,000. 

$84,600  plus  9%  of 
the  excess  over 
$1,000,000. 

$219,600  plus  12%  of 
the  excess  over 
$2,500,000. 

$519,600  plus  14%  of 
the  excess  over 
$5,000,000. 

$939,600  plus  15%  of 
the  excess  over 
$8,000,000. 

$1,539,600  plus  16% 
of  the  excess  over 
$12,000,000. 

"(3)  Requirement  of  state  certifica- 
tion.— The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  the  estate  of  a  decedent 
dying  before  January  1,  1972,  only  If  his 
death  occurs  after  the  Governor  of  the  State 
Imposing  the  tax  for  which  the  credit  is 
claimed  certifies  to  the  Secretary  or  bis 
delegate — 

"(A)  that  the  estimated  annual  revenue 
level  of  the  death  taxes  of  such  State  has 


"If  the  taxable 
estate  is — 
Not  over  $6,000 

Over  $5,000  but  not 
over  $10,000. 

Over    $10,000    but 
not  over  $30,000. 

Over    $30,000    but 
not  over  $50,000. 

Over    $60,000    but 
not  over  $100,000. 

Over   $100,000   but 

not    over    $160,- 

000. 
Over   $150,000   but 

not    over    $500,- 

000. 
Over   $500,000    but 

not  over  $1,000,- 

000. 
Over  $1,000,000  but 

not  over  $2,500,- 

000. 
Over  $2,500,000  but 

not  over  •6,(X>0,- 

000. 
Over  $5,000,000  but 

not  over  $8,000.- 

000. 
Over  $8,000,000  but 

not  over  $12,000,- 

000. 
Over    $12,000.000.. 
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been  Increased  b,  an  amount  which  Is  not  diers"  and  Sailors'  ClvU  Relief  Act  of  1940  (60  General  support  truH  fund 
r^th^t^  amount  which  the  Secretary  or  VS.C.  App.  674);  or  Section  103  establishes  the  General  Sup- 
^deleeate  shall  have  cerUfled  to  the  Gov-  "(2)  the  provisions  of  section  408  of  the  port  Trust  Fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
eraor  M  the  amount  by  which  (1)  the  estl-  Housing  Amendments  of  1966  with  respect  umt^i  sutes  and  provides  for  annual  ap- 
mated  aeereKate  credits  determined  under  to  the  taxation  of  an  Interest  of  a  Ussee  from  proprtatlona  to  the  trust  fund.  The  section 
to^sTubslrtlon  on  the  basis  of  Federal  estate  the  Federal  Government  In  or  with  respect  directs  th*  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  de- 
tax  returns  filed  during  the  calendar  year  to  any  property  covered  by  a  mortgage  m-  termlne  the  annual  appropriation  to  the 
1988  fro^  his  State  exceed  (U)  the  aggregate  sured  under  the  provisions  of  title  vm  of  trust  fund  as  an  amount  equal  to  either  (a) 
c?l^L  cTaimed^d^^t«ctlor(a^  such  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act  In  effect  prior  to  the  result  obtained  by  admng  (1)  HI  percent 
rPturiM  and  August  11,  1966.                                                             of  Federal  individual  taxable  Income  and  (U) 

"(B)   that  under  the  applicable  provisions  "(e)    The  provUlons  of  this  section  shall      |25)    percent  of  State  personal  income  tax 

of  law  such  increase  in  death  taxei  I.  effec-  apply  only  to  taxes  levied  on  or  after  Janu-      collections  and  <"^<^'°f J^*  ^^,  •j^  ^  °r  ( b ) 

tlve  with  respect  to  esUtes  of  decedents  dy-  ary  1.  1971."                                                          ^      the  amount  appropriated  to  the  \ru«V'»^f> 

ine  bTforellWrv  1   lfl^2  Sec  602.  The  analysis  of  chapter  4  of  such      tor  the  preceding  year,  whichever  U  greater. 

"(4)   DErm^ioN-As  used  In  this  subsec-  title,  immediately  preceding  section  101,  is     This   proviso  protects   States   and   l«^"«s 

TECHNICAL   AMENDMENTS  Sec.   603.    (a)    SecUon    107(a)    Of   title   4,      ggy^at^s  and  subsequently  adjust  the  trust 

SEC.  402.   (a)   Section  2011(b)    of  the  In-  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  InBerti^B      ju^^  transfers  to  reflect  the  precise  formula 

ternal   Revenue   Code   of    1954    (relating   to  Immediately     after     "105       a     comma     and      ^^t^^i^^tlon. 

amount  of  credit  for  State  death  taxes)   is  "105A.\              ,„„     ,        ^  ,,»,.  ,.  .^.-rf-^         In   fiscal    1970  the   appropriations  to  the 

amended  by  striking  out  "the  credit  aUowed  (b)    Section  108  of  such  UOe  Is  amended      ^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^   ^^  ^^^  approxl- 

by  thU  secUon  ■  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  by  striking  out     sections   l°f-ll°, -?"^.*°:-      mate  $2.8  billion  determined  as  follows: 

••the  credit  aUowed  by  subsecUon  (a)  ".  serting  in  Ueu  thereof     sections   105.   105A, 

ih\   s*/««nn  2011  (el  of  such  code  (relating  106, 107,  108,  109,  110".                                                                              I"*  """""=i 

to^llLSon  m   cisL   ini^alvlnrde^^^^^  «=)    Section  109  of  such  title  Is^amended     a.  1  %  of  Federal  Individual  taxable  in- 

Xr,M«r™«nn  90B-»(dn   is  amended—  by  inserting  immediately  after  "sections  105                come *^° 

"^(iTbTrmklnromUbseTtion^^^^  a  comma  ^d  "105A.". „    „  „^      B.  26%  of  State  Personal  Income  Tax 

pli^  It  appears  in  paragraphs  (1)   and  (2)  Sec  504.  Section   1343  of  title  28.  United              Collections ^° 

(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  States  Code,  is  amended—      _  _,     ^  ^^     ^.                            ,   .       ^  x,                                  R  6 

)^\  oTm  m*-  (1)   by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end                 sum  of  A  and  B o  " 

(2)  by  striking  out  "subsection   (b)  -  in  of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there-     Result  of  dividing  sum  by  Z 2. 8 

paragraphs  (2)  (A)  and  (2)(B)  and  Inserting  of  a  semicolon;  and            .„„,,„,,    ...    ^^,         Initially,  growth  in  the  State  Income  tax 

inuiu  thereof  "subsection   (b)   or   (f)(2)":  (2)    by    adding   after   paragraph    (4)    the     ^^(j'^j^^' f|^  ^n  outrun  growth  in  the 

and  following  new  paragraph:                                          Federal    Individual    taxable    Income    factor 

(3)  by  inserting  "in  any  case  where  the  " ^^\^°^^;^'J^T^' ZT^nlt^  to  b^^  of  State  tax  rate  Increases  and  new 
credit  U  determined  under  subsection  (a)"  P«"^":*J^^„«'"f f°?  °^  iMfoftit^  M  State  Income  tax  enactments.  Thus,  In  the 
after  "subparagraph  (A)  of  that  paragraph"  the  provisions  of  section  106A  of  title  4  or  »  ^^^  ^^^  j^^^  ^„ 
In  paragraph  (3).  ^^^er  provisions  of  law.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  „,  ^he  Federal 
TITLE  V— TO  PERMIT  STATE  AND  LOCAL  individual  income  tax  base.  The  trust  fund 

TAXING  AUTHORITIES  TO  TAX  PROP-  Section-bt-Section  Analysis  of  thx  Inter-      appropriation   will   continue   to   grow   at   a 

jil^t'l'^  LOCATED  IN  FEDERAL  AREAS  governmental  Revenue  Act  of  1969            fairly  rapid  pace  even  after  all  the  States 

Sk:.  501.   Title  4,  United  States  Code,  is  Section  1  provides  that  this  legislation  may     have  entered  the  Pei^^"*'  '^™?  t^f/tlx 

amended  by  inserting  after  section  105  the  be  cited  as  the  "Intergovernmental  Revenue      because   of  the   "sPJ^f '*^«*!  .^_  ^''"'   ^^^^ 

followlne  new  section-  Act  of  1969."                                                                to  growth  In  the  national  economy. 

iQiiOWing  new  section.  section  further  provides  a  percentage 

"§  105A.  Same:  prt^rty  tax  DecIoraf.on   of  policy                          ^^  ^^^^^    ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  y^^,  following 

"(a)   Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec-  Section  2  affirm*  the  "federal"  character  of      enactment,  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 

tlon  (b) .  no  person  shall  be  relieved  from  11a-  the    governmental    system    of    the    United     ^^^  Treasury  to  fulfill  his  administrative  and 

blUty  for  payment  of  any  otherwise  appU-  states  and  contains  the  declaration  of  Con-     ^^^^    gathering    responsibilities    under    this 

cable  property  tax  levied  by  any  State,  or  by  gressional   policy   to  federalize   the   Federal      ^j^jg 

any  duly  constituted  taxing  authority  there-  personal  Income  tax,  reduce  Federal  tax  im-                               Basic  payments 

m.  having  Jurisdiction  to  levy  such  a  tax,  pediments   to  more   Intensive   use  of  State         -^tion  103  reaulres  the  Secretary  of  the 

on  the  ground  that  all  or  part  of  the  property  personal  income  taxes.  tacUltate  the  exercise      .Section  j^^i^^^""*;^^,!,  r>avmente  from 

taxed  is  located  in  a  Federal  area.  Such  State  of  adequate  powers  of  taxaUon  by  States  and      Tr^«f  "^  "f^^"^  t^^Z^Ui^V^^^nd 

or  taxing  authority  shall  have  full  Jurlsdlc-  localiUes  and  establish  a  system  of  general      the  trust  ^"^,^^ /^'i^f^^f *°f  f^ct  anv 

tion^d  power  to  levy  and  collect  aJny  such  support  (revenue-sharing)   payments  to  the      adjust  ""bsequent  payme^  to  reflect  any 

SuTln  anVFederal  area  within  such  State  St£ies  and  major  units  of  local  government,      previous  over  or  under  payments, 

to  the  same  extent  and  with  the  same  effect  Confronted  with  the  diversity   of   objec-                           State  area  entitlement 

as  though  such  area  were  not  a  F^ederal  area,  tlves  In  fashioning  a  program  into  aid  State         Section   104  directs  the   Secretary   of  the 

"(b)  (1)  Before  a  State  or  taxing  authority  and  local  governments,  this  legislation  pro-     Treasury    to    determine    by    formula,    the 

may  levy  and  collect  a  tax  as  provided  in  sub-  poses  that  a  variety  of  techniques  Including     amount  of  the  entitlement  to  the  trust  fund 

section   (a),  an  agency  designated  for  that  revenue  sharing  and  income  and  death  tax      ^^^  g^^j^  -state  area."  A  State  area  is  defined 

purpose  by  the  President  must  have  certified  credits  be  combined  into  a  remedial  measure      ^  ^^^   State   government   and   all   poUtlcal 

that  persons  O'wnlng  property  subject  to  tax-  that  will:                                                                     subdivisions    of    the    State.     The    formula 

atlon  under  this  sectton  or  living  or  working  Redress  the  unequal  distribution  of  tax-      specified   In   this   section   allocates   to   each 

in  areas  under  the  exclusive  Federal  legisla-  able   resources   and   thereby   help   create   a      g^^te  area  an  amount  that  depends  on  the 

tlve  Jurisdiction  within  the  State  are  afforded  fiscal   environment  that  will   enable   States      population   and  relative   tax   effort   in  each 

substantially  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  and  localities  to  exercise  wider  latitude  In      state    area.    This    approach    assiimes    that 

tax-supported  services,   as  If  the  area  were  determining  their  budgetary  priorities.               SUte    and    local    governments    comprise    a 

not  under  exclusive  Federal  Jurisdiction.  In  Strengthen  the  financial  base  of  State  and      system  in  each  State  area.  It  recognizes  that 

no  case  shall  such  certification  be  given  un-  local  governments  with  revenue  sources  that     responsibilities  are  divided  in  different  ways 

less  those  persons  permanently  residing  with-  grow  as  the  national  economy  expands.               ^^  between  State  and  local  governments  In 

In  such  areas  are  afforded  the  same  rights  to  Reward  States  and  major  local  units  that      each  State  area.  Each  State  area  thus  shares 

vote  and  to  hold  pubUc  office  as  those  avail-  go  the  extra  mile  on  teix  effort  to  respond  to      jn  the  fund  in  proportion  to  its  population 

able  to  persons  permanently  residing  In  such  their  own  expenditure  requirements.                  and    State-local-tax    effort — the    respective 

State  outside  of  such  areas.  Arm  States  with  the  revenue  source  that     indicators  of  a  St»te  area's  revenue  needs  and 

"(2)    The    designated    agency    shall    have  enables   them   to  enlarge   their   fiscal   fiexl-      the  response  made  to  these  needs, 

the  authority  to  revoke  certification  upon  Its  blllty,  diversify  their  tax  systems,  and  adjust         The  Secretary  would  obtain  for  each  State 

determination  that  the  State  no  longer  ad-  the  distribution  of  tax  burdens  for  family      area  Its: 

heres  to  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  of  size  as  well  as  other  equity  considerations.              ^y^^   resident  population: 

this  subsection.  Reduce  State  vulnerability  to  and  political          .g,    ^^j^  effort    le,  the  result  of  dividing 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a  prop-  leaders  concern  with  tax  competition  from     ^^^  annual   total   of   State  and   local   taxes 

erty  tax  means  any  Tax  Imposed  directly  on,  ^ther  States  based  solely  on  their  making        .^^  profits  of  State-owned  liquor  stores  by 

or  measured  by  the  value  of,  real  or  personal  intensive  use  of  the  personal  Income  tax.             fj^^  ^^^^j  personal  Income  of  individuals  In 

property  or  any  Interest  In  real  or  personal  ^^^  i_ceneral  support  payments  to  states      the  State  area;  and 

""""rdrNothlng  in  this  section  shaU  affect-  ^'^^  ^«=™  POLrricAL  subdivisions                    (C)   tax  effort  ratio,  '«  •  ^^^^  ^«^'^  ^ 

"  ?)  any  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  pro-  Section  101  defines  several  terms  used  in     vldlng  the  current  Ux  effort  (B)  by  the  tax 

tectiOMl^orded  by  sectton  514  of  the  Sol-  this  tlUe  of  the  Act.                                                effort  for  the  previous  period. 
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After  multlpljfing  each  of  the  factor*  (A, 
B.  and  C)  for  «CM:h  State,  the  producte  are 
added  to  determine  the  aum  for  the  50  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  ThU  total  be- 
cocnee  the  denominator  for  calculating  a  ratio 
between  each  State's  population-tax  effort 
product  and  tha  total  population-tax  effort 
product  for  all  Btatee  The  amount  of  the 
trust  fund  multiplied  by  this  ratio  for  any 
State  yields  the  Junount  of  that  State  area's 
entitlement. 

The  uae  of  t^^  tax  effort  factors  In  the 
formula  provide^  a  bonua  to  Statee  which 
maintain  and  increase  thler  tax  effort.  The 
factors  also  protect  the  National  Government 
agalnat  attempts  by  States  to  replace  State- 
local  tax  effort*  with  funds  from  revenue 
sharing. 

Distribtuion  of  State  area  entitlement 
Section  106  ret^lres  Governors  to  pay  over 
to  cities  and  coutitles  of  50,000  population  a 
portion  of  the  Stjate  area  entitlement  In  ac- 
cordance with  4  formula  that  varies  the 
payment  to  each  ^ity  and  county  on  the  baals 
of  Ita  local  reveriue  ratio,  i.e.,  the  ratio  be- 
tween Its  tax  receipts  and  the  total  tax  re- 
ceipt* of  the  Stkte  and  Its  localities  plus 
State  liquor  stora  profits. 

The  amount  dt  local  tax  receipts  Is  as- 
sumed, to  Implicitly  reflect  variations  In  lo- 
cal ta^  effort.        j 

Specifically,  thi  pass-through  requirement 
In  this  act  provldte  that  (a)  cities  and  coun- 
ties of  100.000-plus  population  receive  an 
amount  equal  to  fthe  product  of  multiplying 
the  State  area  entitlement  by  two  times  the 
local  revenue  ratip,  and  (b)  cities  and  coun- 
ties of  50,000-p%is  population  receive  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of  multiplying 
the  State  area  entitlement  by  two  times  the 
local  revenue  ratlfc  multiplied  further  by  the 
percentage  by  which  the  city  or  county  pop- 
ulation exceeds  50,000  This  population  mod- 
ification for  the  fcltles  and  counties  In  the 
50.000  to  100.000  klze  class  avoids  the  possi- 
bility of  drastically  different  treatment  for 
cities  and  coimtlefe  Just  below  and  Just  above 
the  minimum  pooulatton  of  50,000, 

The  50.000  popjilatlon  cutoff  figure  Is  de- 
signed to  reconcile  the  competing  demands 
of  "federalism"  apd  "urbanlsm."  By  draw- 
ing the  line  at  50.000.  Congress  still  leaves 
each  State  with  Iconslderable  discretion  in 
the  allocation  of  revenue  sharing  payments 
to  Its  units  of  locai  government,  a  policy  that 
accords  with  the  itenets  of  federalism. 

By  specifying  payments  to  the  872  coun- 
ties and  cities  ab<ive  the  50,000  mark  which 
account  for  appro  idmately  75  percent  of  the 
nation's  populate  n.  Congress  Includes  vir- 
tually all  of  the  lo^al  Jurisdictions  experienc- 
ing the  most  severe  fiscal  tensions.  The  use 
of  the  mxiltlpller  cf  two  times  the  local  reve- 
nue ratio  Is  designed  to  reflect  the  national 
urgency  of  the  urhbn  fiscal  crisis. 

It  Is  estimated  that  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
This  formula  alloc  ites  22  percent  of  the  trust 
fvmd  to  cities  and  13  percent  to' counties. 

To  encourage  Slates  to  take  the  initiative 
^In  strengthening  the  fiscal  position  of  cities 
and  counties  and  to  maximize  fiexlblllty  In 
the  use  of  general  support  pa3rments  for 
meeting  the  particular  needs  of  differing 
State-local  fiscal  systems,  this  section  re- 
quires the  Secrets  ry  to  accept  an  alterna- 
tive State  plan  that  meets  either  of  two 
conditions : 

(1)  Each  city  anl  county  will  receive  more 
under  the  State  alternative  plan  than  It  Is 
entitled  to  under  the  statutory  formula;  or 

(2)  An  alternative  State  plan  Is  accepted 
by  formal  resolution  of  the  city  and  county 
legislative  bodies  representing,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  ha^  of  those  entitled  to  re- 
ceive payments  un^ier  the  statutory  formula, 
and  those  entitled  to  receive  at  least  50%  of 
the  amount  designated  by  the  statutory 
formula  for  cities  a|id  counties. 

Under  the  second  of  these  conditions,  a 
State  with  the  concurrence  of  cities  and 
counties,  may  cany  out  a  plan  that  would 
shift    financial    re<  ponslblllty    for    a    major 
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function  such  as  support  for  public  schools 
or  public  assistance  from  the  local  govern- 
ments to  the  State. 

In  recognition  of  the  contribution  that 
locally  Imposed  school  taxes  make  to  aggre- 
gate State  and  local  tax  effort,  this  section 
further  designates  part  of  the  State  area  en- 
titlement for  support  of  local  schools.  The 
amount  spent  for  this  purpose  Is  determined 
by  multiplying  the  payment  to  the  State 
(after  subtracting  the  amount  allocated  to 
cities  and  counties)  by  the  ratio  of  sepa- 
rate school  taxes  to  State  and  separate  school 
taxes.  It  Is  estimated  that  on  a  nationwide 
basis  this  requirement  allocates  16  percent 
of  the  trust  fund  to  school  support. 

Qualifying  affreements  toith  the  Secretary 
Section  106  requires  the  Governor  of  a 
State  with  the  approval  of  the  State  legis- 
lature to  enter  an  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary in  order  to  qualify  to  receive  revenue 
sharing  payments.  States  would  pledge  to 
adhere  to  seven  conditions: 

(1)  Financial  control  and  accountability 
over  payments  to  the  State  of  the  same  type 
the  State  gives  to  State  funds; 

(2)  Preparation  and  submission  to  the 
Secretary  of  a  five-year  pyrojectlon  of  State 
government  expenditures  along  with  a  re- 
port on  the  disposition  of  revenue  sharing 
payments  In  order  to  subject  the  spending 
of  the  funds  to  the  usual  budgetary  proc- 
esses. The  Secretary  has  no  power  either  to 
approve  or  disapprove  the  plan  or  the  ex- 
penditures. 

(3)  Maintenance  of  the  unrestricted  char- 
acter of  the  funds  distributed  to  cities  and 
counties,  except  that  a  State  could  prohibit 
cities  and  counties  from  spendipg  the  money 
for  a  purpose  that  confilcts  ^  whole  or  in 
part  with  a  State's  plan  dealing  with  the 
utilization  and  development  of  Its  human  or 
physical  resources: 

(4)  Confirmation  by  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  In  each  of  the  first  three  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  act  that  the 
State  did  not  reduce  Its  grants  out  of  Its 
own  funds  to  eligible  cities  and  counties  be- 
cause of  the  Federal  aid  assured  to  these  gov- 
ernments under  this  act.  It  Is  thus  the  Intent 
of  the  act  that  the  States  not  reduce  their 
grants  out  of  their  own  funds  to  eligible 
cities  and  counties. 

(5)  Adherence  to  all  Federal  laws  in  con- 
nection with  any  activity  or  program  sup- 
ported by  funds  provided  in  this  Act  so  that 
these  funds  do  not  perpetuate  practices  that 
conflict  with  national  policy. 

(6)  Submission  of  reports  as  necessary  to 
the  Secretary,  the  Congress,  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  help  them  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  under  this  act: 

(7)  Distribution  of  the  funds  within  the 
State  required  under  Section  105. 

Powers  of  the  Secretary 
Section  107  directs  the  Secretary  to  obtain 
the  requisite  statistical  data,  reports  and 
other  materials  he  needs  to  discharge  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  title  and  requires 
Federal  agencies  to  carry  out  their  statistical 
functions  in  a  manner  that  will  assist  the 
Secretary  in  administering  this  title.  This 
section  also  gives  the  Secretary  authority  to 
reimburse  Federal  agencies  for  the  cost  of 
providing  any  data  necessary  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  act  from  the  funds  allocated 
for  the  Secretary  by  a  percentage  set  aside 
In  the  first  three  years  following  the  enact- 
ment of  the  act.  It  further  authorizes  appro- 
priations after  the  first  three  years  to  support 
the  continuing  information  requirements  of 
the  Secretary  under  this  act. 

This  section  also  empowers  the  Secretary 
after  giving  notice  and  conducting  a  hearing, 
to  stop  payments  to  a  State  that  falls  to 
comply  with  the  agreements  required  under 
the  act  until  such  time  as  corrective  action 
Is  taken. 

Jitdicial  review 
Section  108  permlte  a  State  to  file  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  the  Secretary's  action  in 


the  appropriate  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. The  scope  of  the  Judicial  review  au- 
thority is  spelled  out  and  Includes  final  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Report   by  the   Secretary 

Section  109  requires  the  Secretary  to  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  o{>eration  of  the  trust 
fund  for  the  preceding  and  current  fiscal 
years.  He  must  file  a  statement  of  the  actual 
and  estimated  appropriations  and  disburse- 
ments from  the  trust  fund  and  may  recom- 
mend changes  in  its  operation. 

Congressional  study 
Section  110  charges  the  respective  Appro- 
priations and  Legislative  committees  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  to  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  study  with  reepect  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  trust  fund  at  least  once  during 
each  session  of  Congress.  This  section  ex- 
plicitly provides  that  the  Congress  retains 
the  same  rule-making  authority  with  respect 
to  these  rules  as  it  does  with  other  rules. 

TTTLE    n PARTIAL    FEDERAL   INCOME  TAX   CREDIT 

FOB  STATE  AND  LOCAL  INCOME  TAX  PAYMENTS 

Section  201  amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  by  renumbering  Section  40  as  41  and 
inserting  a  new  Section  40  that  permits  in- 
dividuals to  elect,  in  lieu  of  deductions,  to 
take  full  credit  against  their  Federal  income 
tax  liability  an  amount  equal  to  [40]  per- 
cent of  their  State  and  local  income  tax  pay- 
ments. The  section  defines  State  and  local 
income  taxes  so  as  to  Include  only  those  that 
apply  to  net  Income  (after  personal  exemp- 
tions and  dependent  allowances).  It  pins 
down  the  period  in  which  the  taxpayer 
changes  his  election  of  the  Section  40  credit 
or  deductions.  It  spells  out  the  methods  to 
be  used  in  accounting  for  adjustments  on 
payments  of  accrued  taxes  claimed  as  Sec- 
tion 40  credits.  It  also  incorporates  cross 
references  and  the  necessary  technical  and 
conforming  amendments  to  other  sections 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  effect  of  the  partial  Federal  tax  credit 
on  State  use  of  the  income  tax  cannot  be 
predicted  with  certainty.  Nonetheless,  the 
thrust  of  the  credit  will  be  to  encourage 
greater  State  use  of  this  revenue  source.  As- 
suming the  credit  stimulates  State  Income 
tax  effort  to  a  moderate  degree,  the  Federal 
revenue  foregone  during  the  seconr'  year  of 
the  operation  of  the  credit  may  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  increasing  State  income 
tax  receipts.  Once  State  income  tax  receipts 
pass  this  threshold.  State  gains  should  over- 
shadow Federal  revenue  loss  because  the 
States  will  be  collecting  one  dollar  for  each 
forty  cents  of  Federal  credit. 

Section  202  makes  the  amendments  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  contained  In  this 
title  effective  with  taxable  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act, 

TITLE    III ITDERAL    COLLECTION    OF    STATE 

INCOME    TAXES 

Section  301  adds  a  new  section  to  Chapter 
77  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
the  proper  officials  of  any  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment for  Federal  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  that  State's  income  tax.  It  requires 
that  the  State  pay  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment the  cost  of  any  work  or  services  per- 
formed as  a  result  of  the  agreement. 

If  the  States,  on  their  ptu-t,  evidence  a 
willingness  to  enter  into  the  agreements  au- 
thorized under  this  section,  the  day  may 
come  when  taxpayers  of  a  State  can  discharge 
both  Federal  and  State  tax  liabilities  with 
a  single  set  of  tax  officials.  States  have  tended 
Increasingly  to  conform  their  Income  tax  'aws 
to  the  Federal  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The 
prosp>ecis  of  working  out  a  mutually  accepted 
agreement  have  thereby  been  enhanced.  Cur- 
rently, several  States  are  considering  the  en- 
actment of  a  personal  lncon.e  tax  for  the 
first  time.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
had  this  authority  one  or  more  of  these 
States  might  immediately  take  steps  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  in  order  to  avoid  the  cost 
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trative  machinery.  ^           ^^   privileges   accorded  to  residents  and   local   income  tax   payments,   m  effect. 

TTTLE   IV— LAXCEK   FEDERAL   cREOtr   FOR    STATE  ^j  ^jjg  state  Adoptlon  Of  thls  piovision  would  Certain  funds  will  not  be  collected  by  the 

DEATH  TAX  PAYMENTS  ^^^  ^^^^j^  ^^  ^  ^jjj.^^^  revcHue  loss  to  the  Na-  Federal    government,    if   the    States   collect 

Section  401  amends  the  Internal  Revenue  tlonal  Government— it  would,  however,  result  these  themselves.  This  would  supportlocal 

Code  by  adding  a  new  subsection  at  the  end  jq  gome  personal  property  tax  gain  to  those  and  State  governments,  cutting  out  Federal 

of  section  2011  to  restructure  and  liberalize  local  governments  that  have  Federal  enclaves  red  tape  and  overhead, 

the  Federal  credit  for  State  death  tax  pay-  located  within  their  Jurisdictions.  tttle  in — federal  collection  of  statb 

ments   in   return    for   State   enactment   of:  in  view  of  recent  economic  trends,  the  rise  income  taxes 

(a)    an  estate  tax  in  States  now  using  an  m    local    tax    rates    and    an    estimate    that  t^,,.  r~ .,--„„_,.„  state  and  the  Secretary 

inheritance   tax   in   order   ^o   ease   taxpayer  states    and    localities    in    1961    would    have  ^.^^  ^^J^^^^^^^t^^  ^\'^\«1^ent  't^ 

compliance  and  tax  administration  burdens:  gamed  about  $10  million  a  year,  it  seems  rea-  ?,*„  "'l, ,t^^"*,^^_^  t^^B   collect^   by   the 

and   (b)   revised  estate  t«  rates  to  pick  up  fonable  to  estimate  the  current  revenue  gain  ^«   ^^J^   '^J^^_\  *^f  thosTs^tes  who 

the  increases  in  the  Federal  credits  so  that  ^ould  be  on  the  order  of  $20  million  an-  F^^'TL^woriL  o^the^eral  income 

their  effect  is  to  raise  State  revenue  rather  dually.  ^«  t^lSl'V^v^loT woVd  L'Tf'Seit  h^^ 

than  to  reduce  State  taxes.               .,   .„.  .  ^                                            ^d  would  simplify  local  tax  administration. 

Taxpayers  compliance  and  tax  adininlstra-  „._„„.  mo  iqono  thit  tmter-  a"u  w   ua           y     j 

tion  are  frequently  difficult  under  the  pres-  ^''""*^L 'Jl;?*,  Sm^  Act  ""^    iv-larger    federal   credtt   fob   state 

ent  system  of  Federal  estate  and  gift  taxes  governmental  Revenue  act  ^^^^^  ^^  payments 

and  State  estate.  Inheritance,  and  gift  taxes,  tttle     i— oenxral     sttppoht     p*!""*^^   J°  This  Title  permits  the  restructuring  and 

Jtirisdictional  conflicts  frequently  arise.  State  states  and  their  poLmcAL  subdivisions  liberalizing  of  the  Federal  credit  for  State 

revenue   from   death   taxes   fluctuates   from  This  Title  establishes  a  General  Support  jig^th  tax  payments.  As  a  result,  the  State 

year  to  year.  This  section  replaces  the  present  Trust  Fund  to  receive  each  year  an  amount  receives  a  larger  share  of  the  total  estate  tax 

Federal    estate    tax    credit    for    State   death  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  1%  of  Federal  in-  levied,   while  the  net  burden  on  the  Indl- 

tax  payments  with  a  two-bracket  credit.  This  dividual  taxable  income  plus  25  %   of  State  vidua! 's  estate  does  not  change. 

two-step    credit    gives    the    States    a    larger  nersonal    Income    tax.   This    sum    would    be  _„„.,,„ 

part  of  the  revenue  produced  by  the  lower  ^Jtributed  to  qualifying  State  governments  title  v-pkoperty  taxes  in  federal  enclaves 
tax  brackets — taxable  estates  up  to  $50,000 —  quarterly,  and  to  protect  them,  subsequent  This  'ntle  permits  the  collection  of  prop- 
and  reserves  for  the  Federal  government  the  payments  would  not  be  lower  than  for  pre-  erty  taxes  from  privately  owned  property 
portion  of  the  revenue  produced  by  the  larger  ^jj^g  years.  Estimates  indicate  the  fund  within  Federal  enclaves.  If  persons  living  and 
estates.  This  section  would  make  the  liberal-  ^o^id  distribute  $2.8  billion  in  FT  1970,  working  in  areas  under  exclusive  Federal 
ized  credit  applicable  to  decedents  dying  af-  ,g  gg  bmiou  m  FY  1971,  and  $3.9  billion  legislaUve  Jurisdiction  are  given  subetantl- 
ter  December  31,  1972  to  give  States  time  to  ^  py  1972.  ally  the  same  rights  and  privileges  and  tax- 
make  appropriate  adjustments  in  their  tax  .j^j^  ^^^^j  ju^d  would  be  allocated  among  supported  services  as  those  available  to  other 
laws  to  obtain   the  revenues   involved.  The  ^^^   various   States   using   a   formula   based  residents  of  the  State. 

budgetary  impact  of  this  section  would  build  pji^jarlly  on  population.  This  formula,  how-  

up  gradually  after  the  first  few  years.  ^^^^    ^^^^^  ^e  weighted  upward  for  poorer  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  REVENUE  ACT  OF  1969 

title  v — property  taxes  in  federal  states  and  for  those  States  with  a  higher 

ENCLAVES  relative  local  tax  effort.  EXHIBIT  A.-ESTIMATEO  FEDERAL  TRUST  FUND  APPRO- 

Sectlon   501    adds   a  new  section   105A  to  For    a    State    to    qualify    for    such    aid    it  PRIATION  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1970, 1971,  AND  1972  UNDER 

-ntlVV  of  the  United  States  Code.  This  new  would  have  to  meet  legal  standards  designed  THE  PROPOSED  FORMULA  FOR  GIVING  EQUAL  WEIGHT  TO 

section  permits  the  imposition  and  collection  to  maintain  proper  control  of  the  funds.  The  2  FACTORS-1  PERCENT  OF  FEDERAL  TAXABLE  INCOME 

of  property  taxes  on  privately  owned  real  !>.nd  State  would  also  have  to  continue  efforts  to  ano  25  PERCENT  OF  STATE  PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX 

personal  property  within  Federal  areas,  such  help  local  governments.  COLLECTIONS 

congressional  consent  to  take  effect  (or  ter-  The  funds  a  particular  State  receives  are  jAmounts  in  billions! 

mlnate)     State-by-State    upon    certification  to  be  allocated  to  the  State,  coimtles,  cities. 

(made  or  withdrawn)    by  an  agency  deslg-  and  school  boards,  based  roughly  on  their  1  percent  of 

nated  by  the  President  that  persons  living  relative   tax   efforts,   but   weighted   to   favor  ^i\,            'sute 

and   working   in   areas   under   the   exclusive  urban  concentrations.  To  maintain  the  role  income       income  ta«         Trust  lund 

Federal    legislative    Jurisdiction    within    the  of  the  State,  all  money  Is  funnelled  through  (estinMle)      collections'      cols.  1+2^2 

State    are   afforded    substantially    the   same  it,  but  to  protect  and  help  large  cities  and _ 

rights  and  privileges  and  tax  supported  serv-  counties,  a  mandatory  pass-through  assures  r;„.|y,.,. 

ices  as  those  available  to  other  residents  of  them  of  a  share  of  the  funds.  To  maintain  ^^^Q  •                   53  g               ji  g               j2.8 

the  State.  flexibility,  alternative  allocations  within  the  iv\'."'.'.'.               41                 2-6                 3.35 

Under  the  provisions  of  Title  V  the  National  states  are  possible  If  those  State  and  local           1972 «.«                3.5                 3.9 

Government  would  permit  States  and  their  governments  involved  agree. -^ 

localities    to    tax    the    personal    property    of  ,„^„  „     o.c.,    „nini»i    iNrnMir  tax  oiedit  i  Assumes  adoption  ot  Federal  tax  credit  proposal  In  1969 

Drivate   individuals   located   in   areas   under  tttle  n— partial  federal  income  tax  credit  .,^  acceleration  eflect  on  State  personal  income  ta« 

oroTf,M^.^»r«i  TiiriK^rtion    -This  nriviieee  ''OR  state  and  local  income  tax  payments  collections  is  moderately  strong  as  shown  in  exhibit  E  lor  1970 

woum  l^^co?deroXif  the  S^^^^^^^  This    Title    permits    indlviduaU    to    take,  and  1971  and  that  collections  lor  1969  are  ,7.200,000. 

demonstrate  to  the  satUfactlon  of  the  De-  in  lieu  of  the  itemized  tax  deduction.  In  full        Source:  ACIRsiafles'imates. 

EXHIBIT  B.-SUMMARY  OF  STATE-AREA  ENTITLEMENTS  WITH  $3,000,000,000  OF  SHARED  REVENUE 


Population,  1967 


State-area  entitlement 


Percent  effect  ol  relative- 
effort  provisions 


Per  capita  personal 
income,  1967 


Sbte 


Number         Percent  ol 
(thousands)    United  States 


Amount         Percent  ot 
(thousands)    United  Slates         Per  capita 


(1) 


(2) 


<3) 


(«) 


(5) 


PertlOO 
S-L  taxes 

(6) 


As  applied 
(7) 


Current  effort 
only 

(8) 


Amount 
(9) 


Percent  ot 
U.S.  average 

(10) 


United  Slates W.863 

Alabama 3,540 

Alaska ,  III 

Arizona '.||* 

Arkansas '.So* 

California 19.153 

Colorado 1.975 

Connecticut 2.925 

Delaware 523 

District  of  Columbia 809 

Florida 5,995 

Georgia 4,509 

Hawaii '39 

Idaho ,„  699 

Illinois 10.893 

Indiana 5, 000 

Iowa 2. 753 

Kansas 2. 275 

Kentucky 3, 189 

Louisiana 3, 662 

Maine ,  973 

Maryland 3,682 


100. 000       $3, 000, 000 


100.000 


«15. 16 


J4.88 


$3,159 


100 


1.789 

.137 

.826 

.995 

9.680 

.998 

1.478 

.264 

.409 

3.030 

2.279 

.373 

.353 

5.505 

2.527 

1.391 

1.150 

1.612 

1.851 

.492 

1.861 


47.490 
3,750 
30,150 
27, 720 
333,000 
33.090 
37,710 
7,560 
10,410 
93,660 
62.100 
15.090 
12,570 
126, 600 
73,920 
41,220 
34.800 
44,280 
59, 670 
14,910 
58.320 


1.583 

.125 

1.005 

.924 

11.100 

1.103 

1.257 

.252 

.347 

3.122 

2.060 

.503 

.419 

4.220 

2.464 

1.374 

1.160 

1.476 

1.989 

.497 

1.944 


13.42 
13.79 
18.45 
14.09 
17.39 
16.75 
12.89 
14.46 
12.87 
15.62 
13.77 
20.42 
17.98 
11.62 
14.78 
14.97 
15.30 
13.89 
16.29 
15.32 
15.84 


6.93 
4.48 
5.80 
7.08 
4.19 
4.83 
3.88 
4.27 


.78 
5.69 
6.13 
5.02 
6.00 
3.90 
4.80 
4.49 
4.86 
6.52 
6.25 
5.60 
4.87 


-12 

-9 

-1-22 

-7 

-(-15 

-1-11 

-15 

-5 

-15 

+3 

-9 

+35 

-I-I9 

-23 

-2 

-1 

+1 

-8 

-f? 

+1 


-10 

-11 

+21 

-6 

-fl6 

-(-14 

-13 

-7 

-18 

-1-1 

-9 

-1-28 

-fl7 

-19 

-4 

-f5 

-+-4 

-10 

-flO 

-1-4 

-2 


2.163 
3,738 
2,720 
2.099 
3,665 
3,135 
3,969 
3,642 
4.123 
2,853 
2,541 
3,331 
2,565 
3,750 
3,196 
3,109 
3,060 
2,426 
2,456 
2,657 
3,421 


68 
118 
86 
66 

116 

99 

126 

115 

131 

90 

80 

105 

92 

119 

101 

M 

m 

V 

n 

M 

IM 
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SM* 


Massachusatts.. 

Michigan ... 

Minnesoti 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Montana 

Nebraska. 

Navada 

N»w  Hampi)ir», 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 
Ohio  . 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia.... 

WashlnglW.' 

West  Virpnif.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyomiog. 


State 


United  States. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

District  ot  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky „. 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hamp^ire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio,     

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah.     

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 
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August  7,  1969 


Pepvlattuvi,  1987 


State-area  antRlefnefit 


Pofcent  effect  of  relstiw- 
effort  I 


Par  eapRi  personal 

,1967 


(thousands)    United  Stalaa 


Patcentof 
(tkousamts)    United  Stales 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Par  capita 
(5) 


ParJlOO 
S-L  taxes 

(6) 


As  applied 
(7) 


Current  effort 
only 

(•) 


<S) 


Percent  of 
\iS.  average 

(10) 


5.421 

2.740 

S.5S4 

4.338 

3,582 

1.810 

2,348 

1,187 

4,603 

2.326 

701 

.354 

1.435 

.725 

444 

.224 

616 

.347 

7,003 

3.539 

1,003 

.507 

18,336 

9.267 

5,029 

2.542 

639 

.323 

10,4SS 

S.28S 

2.4M 

1.261 

1,999 

1.010 

11,629 

5.877 

900 

.455 

2.599 

1.314 

674 

.341 

3,892 

1.967 

10.869 

5.493 

1,024 

.518 

417 

.211 

4,536 

Z292 

3,067 

1.560 

1,796 

.909 

4,189 

2.117 

315 

.159 

91,230 

122.430 

63.300 

36,930 

62,880 

11.340 

19. 230 

7,470 

9,690 

%,960 

16,230 

367,380 
70.200 
10, 110 

121,470 
38,460 
33,060 

161, 790 
12,060 
35.370 
11,010 
53,550 
137,490 
17,340 
6,840 
65,160 
49,980 
27,360 
69, 180 
6,450 


3.041 

4.081 

2.110 

1.231 

2.096 

.378 

.643 

.249 

.323 

3.232 

.541 

12.246 

2.340 

.337 

4.049 

1.282 

1.102 

5.393 

.402 

1.179 

.367 

1.785 

4.583 

.578 

.228 

2.172 

1.666 

.912 

2.306 

.215 


$16.83 

14.26 

17.67 

15.73 

13.66 

16.18 

13.44 

16.82 

14.13 

13.85 

16.18 

20.04 

13.96 

15,82 

11.62 

15.41 

16.54 

13.91 

13.40 

13.61 

16.34 

13.76 

12.65 

16.93 

16.40 

14.37 

16.19 

15.22 

16.51 

20.48 


J4.56 

4.35 
4.95 
7.92 
5.25 
5.29 
4.95 
4.43 


6.24 
5.93 
4,57 
5.97 
5.07 
4.89 
4.54 
6.91 
5.68 
6.50 
5.53 
5.76 
5.28 
5.91 
4.45 
6.65 
4.66 
5.59 


+11 

-6 

+17 

+4 

-10 

+7 

-11 

+11 
-7 
-9 
+7 

+32 
-8 
+4 

-23 
+2 
+9 
-8 

-12 

-10 
+8 
-9 

-17 

+12 
+8 
-5 
+7 
0 
+9 

+35 


+7 
-3 

+17 

+6 

-12 

+10 

-11 

+7 

-6 

-12 

+10 

+25 

-6 

+5 

-20 

0 

+« 

-9 

-7 

-9 

+12 

-9 

-14 

+14 

+15 

-10 

+9 

-1 

+14 

+26 


»,54l 
3,396 
3,116 
1,896 
2,993 
2,765 
3.081 
3,583 
3.053 
3,668 
2,477 
3,759 
2,439 
2,487 
3,213 
2,643 
3,063 
3,187 
3,32S 
2,213 
2,590 
2,394 
2,7W 
2,604 
2.825 
2.804 
3.521 
2.334 
3.156 
3.002 


112 

108 
99 
60 
95 
88 
98 

113 
97 

116 
78 

119 
77 
79 

102 
84 
97 

101 

112 
70 
82 
76 
87 
82 
89 
89 

112 
74 

100 
95 


EXHIBIT  C. -SHARED  REVENUE  ALLOCATIONS  BY  TYPE  OF  GOVERNMENT  (WITH  $3,000,000,000  TOTAL) 


Amounts  (thousamts) 


Percent 


Total 
(1) 


Stau 
governments 

(2) 


Major 
cities 

(3) 


Ma;or 
counties 

(4) 


School  State 

districts     governments 


(5) 


(6) 


Major 
cities 

(7) 


Major 
counties 

(«) 


School 
districts 


Exhibits 

State  taxes 

as  percent  of 

S-L  taxes 

(10) 


S3, 000, 000        SI,  476, 443 


47,490 
3,750 
30,150 
27,720 
333.000 
33,090 
37,710 
7,560 
10,410 
93,660 
62.100 
15.090 
12,570 
126.600 
73.920 
41,220 
34.800 
44.280 
59.670 
14.910 
58.320 
91,230 
122, 430 
63,300 
36,930 
62.880 
11.340 
19,290 
7.470 
9,690 
96.960 
16. 230 
367.380 
70,200 
10,110 
121.470 
38,460 
33,060 
161,790 
12.060 
35.370 
11.010 
53,550 
137,490 
17,340 
6,840 
65,160 
49,980 
27,360 
69,180 
5.450 


33,2a 
2,977 
15,273 
21,138 
121.689 
15.553 
26.660 
5,446 


49,201 

40,031 
8.153 
9,576 
54.794 
38.010 
22,151 
20,078 
30,581 
40,408 
13.849 
16.983 
55.176 
64,050 
34,145 
27,827 
29,740 
7,619 
7,630 
4.029 
4,821 
36.890 
12,419 
81.040 
52.861 
7.005  . 
50.310 
25,462 
16.724 
81,190 
8,040 
28, 813 
6.348 
28,334 
70,985 
9,687 
4.920  . 
34, 740 
33.856 
20.268 
41,891 
4.094  .. 


S666,292  S374,532          S«2,765  49.22 

5.917  5.324  3.001  70.10 

772  1  79.39 

4,661  3,935  6,281  50.66 

704  529  5,348  76.26 

54,679  90,443  66,190  36.54 

5,526  3.805  8,206  47.00 

11,034 16  70.70 

921  637  557  72.04 

10.410 

11.014  16.559  16.8SS      52.53' 

5.850  7.862  8,357  64.46 

6.815  122  54.03 

334  2,660  76.18. 

26,662  10.229  34,915  43.28 

7,362  8,870  19.677  51.42 

2,786  2.993  13.290  53.74 

2.436  3.619  8,667  57,70 

4,145  2.506  7,04«  69.06 

8,807  4,219  6,236  67.72 

656  227  178  92.88 

17.344  23.993  29.12 

32,952  3.102  60.48 

20,176  12,182  26,022  52.32 

6,634  7,818  14,704  53.94 

1,928  1,488  5,687  75.35 

14,198  4.188  14,754  47.30 

*3  663  3,015  67.19 

2.677  1,431  7,551  39.55 

196  1,829  1,417  53.94 

1.041  303  3,525  49,75 

19,159  19.770  21.141  38.05 

1.860  524  1,526  76.52 

232,405  37,326  16,610  22.06 

5.012  12.327  75.30 

133  2.972  69.29  . 

20.626  12.487  38.047  41.42 

3,600  1.546  7.852  66.20 

3,055  3.104  10,177  50.59 

33,685  13.073  33.843  50.18 

3.999  21  66.67 

828  1.556  4.173  81.46 

130  269  4,263  57.66 

14.405  10,780  31  52.91 

26,123  11,934  28,448  51.63 

1.516  2,330  3.807  55.87 

25  1.895  71.93. 

18,128  12.563  52.90 

4,528  4,813  6,783  67.74 
804  1,042  5.245  74.08 
8,885  9.007  9.427  60.55 
40  2.316  63.47  .. 


22.12  12.48  16.09 52^ 

12.46  11.21  6.32  71.3 
20.60  .02  68.5 

15.46  13.05  20.83  57.3 

2.54  1.91  19.29  72.5 

16.42  27.16  19.88  43.8 

16.70  11.50  24.80  49.0 

29.26 .0*  48.1 

12.18  8.42  7.37  78.8 

100.00 

11.76  17.68  18.03         "  '  '  53.2 

9.42  12.66  13.46  65.8 

45.16  .81  73.2 

2.66  21.16  63.4 

21.06  8.08  27.58  44.6 

9.96  12.00  26.62  50  0 

6.76  7.26  32.24  50.9 

7. 00  10. 40  24. 91  49  6 

9.36  5  66  15.92  68.5 

14.76  7.07  10.45  72.3 

4.40  1.52  1.19  53.1 

29.74  41.14  53  6 

36.12  3.40 47  7 

16.48  9.95  21.25  56.0 

10.48  12.35  23.23  51.6 

5.22  4.03  15.40  67.0 

22.58  6.66  23.46  51.3 

■  38  5.85  26.59  45.2 

13.88  7.42  39.14  34.9 

2.62  24.48  18.97  51.5 

10.75  3.13  36.38  41.5 

19.76  20.39  21.80  37.7 
11.46  2.62  9.40  74.5 
63. 26  10. 16  4. 52  48  3 

7.14  17.56 74  6 

1.32  29.40  50.8 

16.98  ia28  31.32  45.6 

9. 36  4. 02  20. 42  62  2 

9.24  9.39  30.78  53.3 

20.82  8.08  20.92  55.1 

33.16 .17  53.7 

2.34  4.40  11.80  77.2 

1.18  2.U  38.72  43.1 

26.90  20.13  .06  62.4 

19.00  8.68  20.69  53.6 

8.74  1144  21.96  60.4 

.  .36  27.70  61.5 

27.82  19.28 59.2 

S.06  9.63  13.57  71.3 

2.94  3.81  19.17  70.8 

12.80  1102  1163  6tO 
.62  35.91  48.3 
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Aided  cities 


Aided  counties 


Net  total  population,  aided 
cities  and  counties,  1960 


Number 


Population 


Number 


Papulation 


State 


Number 
(tliousands) 

(1) 


Percent  of 
State  total 

(2) 


With  1960 

population  ot 

100,000 

Total  or  more 


(3) 


(4) 


Number 
(thousands) 

(5) 


Percent  of 

all  city 

population 

(6) 


With  1960 

populatk>n  ot 

100,000 

Total  ot  more 


(7) 


(8) 


Number 
(thousands) 

(9) 


United  States 133, 303 

Alabama ••887 

Arizona. '■"?' 

Arkansas ,.  %\' 

California ,-Vci 

Colorado '■J'* 

Connecticut °'| 

Delaware !J5 

District  of  Columbia .  '»* 

Florida *.|35 

Georgia *■»* 

Hawaii *' 

Idaho .  ^^\ 

Illinois •■^'f 

loi!?"*-::::::::::::::::::::::::  i;«« 

Kansas. ,  ??? 

Kentucky l-f" 

Louisiana ''iS! 

Maine ,  ??? 

Maryland. 2,713 

Massachusetts '•  J*? 

Michigan **" 

MInnesoU '•"'j 

Mississippi -  SiJ 

Missouri \^ 

Montana *~ 

Nebraska *?? 

Nevada j'i 

New  Hampshire J^ 

New  Jersey '■'"; 

New  Mexico ,,  "i 

New  York., 15OI* 

North  Carolina *.'"• 

North  Dakota. .    *' 

Ohio  - ••«! 

Oklahoma ''"Jj 

Oregon...., '•»» 

Pennsylvania »">5^" 

Rhode  Island ,  «* 

South  Carolina ••"' 

South  Dakota '}' 

Tennessee i'oli 

Texas *■**" 

Utah "55 

Vermont ,  J/i 

Virginia 2,041 

Washington f'»i 

West  Virginia !•"** 

Wisconsin '•  '?^ 

Wyoming *" 


74.3 


314 


130 


64,045 


54.6 


558 


276 


114,738 


Percent  ot 
all  county 
population 

(10) 


72.5 


57.8 

36.7  .. 

80.4 

28.9 

97.2 

78.0 

34.4 
100.0 
100.0 

85,5 

43.0 

88.6 

22.6  . 

811 

610 

37.1 

42.6 

45.3 

64.5 

71,2 

87,5 

99.9 

814 

54.5 

30.9 

61.0 

22.5 

35.4 

74.4 

66.7 

98.4 

56.5 

95,4 

617 

10.6  . 

85.8 

44.8 

71.7 

919 

49.4 

60.9 

21.3 

55.5 

66.2 

74.7 

19.0  , 

51.4 

815 

56.2 

70.6 

>8.2. 


872 


46.5 


2 

3 
41 
3 
8 
1 
1 

10 
6 
1 


2 
1 

14 
1 
4 


652 
219 

7,548 

655 

873 

96 

764 

1,364 
950 
500 


68.1 
23.2 

65.8 
515 
67.6 
54.1 

100.0 
47.8 
44.9 

100.0 


13 
1 
4 
S 

32 
9 


2 

I 
22 

5 


1,887 

83 

1,047 

517 

14, 535 

874 


57.8 
50.0 
80.4 
28.9 
97.0 
69.4 


446 


100.0 


15 

9 

7 

3 

3 

5 

1  . 

1 

19 
19 

4 

1 

6 

2 

2 

2 

1 
14 

1 
15 

7 


4,584 

1,401 
663 
496 

514 

1,138 

73 

939 

2,323 

1232 

954 

144 

1,515 

108 

430 

116 

88 

1,675 

201 

9,853 

727 


55.1 
47.0 
34.8 
32.1 
37.4 
57.1 
20.2 
67.2 
82.2 
59.9 
37.6 
15.1 
50.0 
27.1 
44.4 
58.5 
28.7 
39.4 
32,8 
79.0 
37.9 


18 
3 
2 

14 
4 
3 
1 
4 

21 
2 


4 

11 
1 


1664 
648 

424 
1584 

424 

230 

66 

1,139 

4,375 

260 


52.5 
38.6 
418 
50,5 
711 
25.8 
16.4 
58.6 
58.3 
39.7 


21 
9 

1  . 

2  . 
23 
18 

9 

6 
11 
12 

6 

9 
11 
22 

8 

8 

9 

2  . 

2 

2 

4 
19 

6 
35 
30 

1 
40 

6 

9 
41 


11 
7 


14 
9 
5 
4 
3 
S 
3 
4 
9 

1< 
3 
2 
3 


2 
1 
1 

16 
1 

18 
8 


16 
2 
4 

27 


4,235 

1,696 

61 

151 

8,379 

2,937 

1.024 

928 

1.375 

1,242 

690 

1,774 

4.348 

6.525 

1,859 

674 

1.884 

152 

499 

212 

405 

5,969 

537 

8,234 

2,901 

67 

8,323 

1,042 

1.268 

8,627 


85.5 
410 
46.2 
22.6 
811 
610 
37.1 
42.6 
45,3 
51.8 
71.2 
82.1 
99.9 
814 
54.5 
30.9 
52.8 
22.5 
35.4 
74.4 
66.7 
98.4 
56.5 
91.5 
617 
10.6 
85.8 
44.8 
71,7 
92.6 


10 
3 
3 
7 


1,244 
887 
223 

1,213 


65.4 
51.2 
26.9 
413 


13 

2  . 
10 
27 

4 

1 

7 
13 
12 
19 
1 


4 

16 

3 

3' 
5 
2 
9 


1,451 

145 

1,581 

6,340 

666 

74 

797 

2,381 

1.406 

2,789 

60 


60.9 
21.7 
49.9 
66.2 

74.7 
19.0 
316 
83.5 
56.2 
70.6 
18.2 


EXHIBIT  E,-EST.MATED  STATE  INCOME  TAX  COLLECTIONS  AND  FEDERAL  REVENUE  FOREGONE  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1970, 1971,  AND  1972  UNDER  4  HYPOTHETICAL  CONDITIONS 

■Amounts  In  blllionsi 


1st  year,  1970  2(1  year,  1971 3d  year,  1972 

iiate  Federal               State            Federal               State              Federal 

income  tax  revenue        income  tax             revenue        income  tax              revenue 

cXtions  toregon.        collections           foregone         collectKins             foregone 

Hypothetical  conditions 

I   Nnrhanire  in  nresent  law  that  permits  deduction  ot  State  tax  payments  when  computing  Federal  fax  S8.5  'J1.9  SIO.O 

li.  CongrSfs  adS  *ts  AcTr  type  lax  credit  proposal  and  the  acceleration  effect  on  State  income  tax  ^^  ,  3  ^  j^  „  ,50  ,5.  j  1 6. 6 

III   CoCesradopts^ACm't^Ttaxcredirproposa^^  10  j  14.5  14.0  -5.9  19.2  '8.1 

,V.Con'grers*a^"opTs7cVRt.l^taT/r:dit-proposarand-U^^                                                                             „,                 ,5.0                 16.5                 -6.9                 22.8                   '9.6 
collections  is  strong* - ^ . . 

1  Assumes  an  average  State  income  tax  write-off  against  Federal  tax  of  22  percent  under  present    «!-:  «  P^e-t  ^^^^^^^J^^^,  ^^S^slVZ  ^^f;^^^  I 
^t^^^St^^^^  "^.  .e  grease  i"  SU.  —  -  c.1^.  w..f,^    ^;Lur^,.na.  ^l^i -^|^Xr^Stn^:i^'?e=M9SS^^ 

*"rru"mJrarbrr-il;e^\U^^Ln^^^  -'-="- »-"--       Sourc.:  ACIR  staf.  estimates. 
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EXHIBIT  F.— ESTIMATIS 
AND  STATE-LOCAL 
AFTER    THE    ENACTMENT 
GOVERNMENTAL  RE\  ENUE 


^    of  federal  revenue  foregoml 
Revenue  gain  in  the  first  3  years 
of  the  proposed  inter- 
ACT OF  1969 


|Ai  MMtrts  in  Wllionsl 


THIM 


FEDERAL  REVENU    FOREGONE) 


Title  I  (revenue  sharing] . 
Title  II  (Stale  income  ta: 

Title  MM 

Title  IV  (State  dettti  taxferwtit]) 
TitleV 


Total  Federal  rev^ue 
STATE- LOCAL  RF'ENUE 
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1970    1971      1972 


foregone 5.4      7.1 

GAIN 


10.1 


Title  1 

-    ..    2.8 

3.4 
4.0 

3)9 

Trtlell 

rimjii 



2.1 

7.2 

rifle  IV.... 

.7 

Title  V 

gain 

State-local  revenu 

4.9 

7.4 

II  II 

■  Federal  collaction  of  $t3te  income  taxes. 

>  Authorizing  State-locil  property  taxes  In  Federal  enclaves. 

Source:  ACIR  staff  esti  nates. 

I 


OVEliB£ACTICjN  IN  GUISE  OP 
SAFETY  THREATENING  THE  WEL- 
FARE OP  NATION'S  COAL  MINERS 

(Mr.  ERLENfeoRN  asked  and  was 
given  permissioTi  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  is  currently  a 
subject  of  intei>se  public  interest  and 
one  of  the  major  areas  of  congressional 
legislative  conceim,  and  rightfully  so. 

Unfortunately  the  interchange  of 
ideas  and  infornjation  surrounding  safe- 
ty in  the  Nation's  coal  mines  has  been 
so  steeped  in  emotion  that  congressional 
hearings  and  n^ws  media  reports  have 
tended  to  generate  a  great  deal  of  heat 
without  producitig  a  commensiu-ate  de- 
gree of  light. 

Coal  mine  salety  issues  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  aie  by  no  means  simple 
or  easy  to  resolvq;  rather,  they  constitute 
and  reflect  complex  problems.  The  con- 
troversy cannot  be  expressed  solely,  as 
many  proponents  of  the  more  extreme 
so-called  safety  arovisions  are  contend- 
ing, in  terms  of  luman  versus  economic 
considerations.  Nor  can  it  be  relegated 
to  the  simpllcitj  of  the  "gassy"  versus 
"nongassy"  mins  distinction,  permissi- 
ble— spark  proof —versus  nonpermissible 
types  of  equipme|it,  or  many  of  the  other 
often  repeated  aid  over-simplified  argu- 
ments. 

If  the  issues  we  re  reducible  to  a  simple 
question  it  might  best  be  expressed  as 
whether  the  impc  sition  of  mandatory  re- 
quirements for  Ltilization  of  only  non- 
sparking  types  of  equipment  in  under- 
ground coal  mites  offers  any  realistic 
potential  for  savii  ig  the  life  and  limb  of  a 
single  coal  miner.  In  my  opinion,  the 
slightest  chance  c  f  an  afiQrmative  answer 
to  this  question  v  ould  find  the  Congress 
overwhelmingly  opting  for  a  complete 
and  imequivocal  banning  of  so-called 
non-spark-proof  Equipment  from  under- 
ground coal  minee  whether  they  be  deep 
mines  or  drift  mdnes,  of  gassy  or  non- 
gassy  definition. 
Regardless  of  tjhe  degree  of  complex- 


ity of  this  problem,  I  believe  that  the 
basic  Issues  are  capable  of  being  artic- 
ulated into  clear,  factual  language  which 
is  understandable  to  all  who  are  In- 
terested and  concerned.  The  problem 
probably  can  best  be  fully  observed 
through  the  posing  of  several  pertinent 
questions: 


....  ».«    $3.4      J3.9 

credits) Z6      3.7       5.5 

0         0  0 

7 

0      0  0 


WHAT    IS    PROPOSBD? 

The  major  revision  and  primary  point 
of  controversy  in  the  safety  portion  of 
the  proposed  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  is  the  mandatory  re- 
quirement for  the  utilization  of  costly 
permissible — spark  proof — type  equip- 
ment in  all  Lmderground  coal  mines.  In 
the  past  such  permissible  type  equipment 
has  been  required  only  in  those  under- 
ground coal  mines  which  were  deter- 
mined by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  to  be 
"gassy"  and  thus  subjected  those  who 
labored  within  to  a  high  degree  of  danger 
from  explosion  through  gas  ignition. 

WHO   IS  INVOLVID7 

The  Individuals  most  directly  affected 
by  the  extension  of  this  requirement  are 
the  operators  and  40,000  employees  of 
the  Nation's  approximately  4,000  small 
coal  mines,  95  percent  of  which  are  non- 
gassy.  The  small,  nongassy  mines  fall 
into  two  groups,  the  deep — slope  or 
shaft — mines  and  the  drift  mines;  how- 
ever, the  great  majority  are  in  the  drift 
mine  category  most  of  which  are  located 
in  Kentucky,  Tennessee.  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia, 

Drift  mines  are  generally  defined  as 
coal  mines  driven  in  a  substantially  hor- 
izontal direction  into  the  side  of  a  hill 
or  mountain  to  work  in  a  seam  of  coal 
which  nms  on  substantially  the  same 
lateral  plane.  Because  such  a  mine  is 
normally  above  the  watertable  the  vari- 
ous gases  associated  with  imdergroimd 
coal  mining  usually  have  seeped  out 
through  cracks  and  crevices  in  the 
earth's  surface.  The  physical  structure 
and  location  of  drift  mines  also  provide 
for  excellent  ventilation,  thus  eliminat- 
ing the  possible  danger  of  explosion  from 
sudden  accumulations  of  gas  from  min- 
ing operations.  Consequently,  drift  mines 
rarely  contain  sufficient  gas  content  to 
sustain  an  ignition  or  explosion. 

These  drift  mines  generally  are  non- 
union operations  and  are  based  on  the 
piu-chase  or  lease  from  local  landholders 
or  larger  coal  companies  of  small  depos- 
its of  coal  located  in  remote  areas  and 
ranging  from  10  to  15  acres  in  size.  The 
typical  small  operator  employs  from 
eight  to  10  men — usually  the  owner  plus 
his  close  relatives  and  friends — who  work 
with  second-hand  equipment  piuxihased 
from  the  larger  mines  or  equipment  built 
by  local  machine  shops.  Average  produc- 
tion at  such  mines  is  about  200  tons  of 
coal  per  day  which  nets  the  owner  about 
30  cents  profit  per  ton  and  about  $12,000 
per  year  in  income.  The  typical  miner 
receives  about  $28  per  day  and  averages 
about  $7,000  in  annual  income. 

Quite  obviously,  the  operators  ^f  these 
mines  are  not  tmcaring  absentee  land- 
lords or  19th  century  vintage  robber 
barons  bent  on  expLoting  the  downtrod- 
den and  oppressed.  Rather,  they  are 
"blue-collar  businessmen"  attempting 
to  carve  out  not  only  an  entrepreneiu-- 


shlp  of  their  own  but  also  to  provide  a 
living  wage  for  themselves  and  members 
of  their  community.  Thus,  these  small 
operators  have  a  far  greater  and  more 
personal  interest  than  do  the  large  oper- 
ators in  assuring  safe  working  condi- 
tions, because  the  lives  and  limbs  that 
hang  in  the  balance  are  often  their  own 
as  well  as  those  of  relatives  and  friends. 

WHAT   HAS   BEKN   THE   SAFETY   RECOBD  OF  SMALL 
MIKES? 

Overall  the  safety  record  of  these 
small  nongassy  mines  has  been  outstand- 
ing in  comparison  to  the  large  gassy 
mine  operations.  According  to  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  data,  there  are  nearly  five 
times  as  many  of  these  mines  as  of  the 
large  gassy  mines,  yet  they  have  had  14 
times  fewer  fatalities  and  seven  times 
fewer  ignitions. 

In  the  past  16  years  the  large  gassy 
mines  have  had  387  explosions  resulting 
in  376  fatalities  and  427  serious  injuries 
while  the  far  more  numerous  small 
mines,  deep  and  drift  included,  have  had 
only  52  ignitions  with  27  fatalities.  It 
should  be  noted  that  all  but  nine  of  the 
52  ignitions  in  the  small  mines  were 
caused  by  individual  miners  violating 
safety  regulations  by  smoking,  using 
matches  and  cigarette  lighters,  or  ex- 
posing other  open  flames  in  the  mine  at- 
mosphere. The  other  nine  ignitions  were 
caused  by  failure  to  use  sparkproof  coal 
drills  which  are  relatively  inexpensive  to 
purchase  and  a  mandatory  requirement 
for  which  small  mine  operators  are  not 
opposing. 

Although  this  small  mine  safety  record 
is  significant  in  itself,  even  more  Im- 
portant to  the  record  is  the  fact  that, 
while  Bureau  of  Mines  records  are  in- 
adequate to  furnish  a  complete  histor- 
ical picture  of  drift-mine  safety,  avail- 
able evidence  provides  no  Indication  that 
any  of  these  52  gas  ignitions  occurred 
in  the  small,  nongassy  drift-mine  op- 
erations. 

The  mandatory  requirement  for  the 
use  of  permissible  type  equipment  in 
small  drift-mine  operations,  therefore, 
would  have  no  significant  effect  on  safe- 
ty in  such  mines,  as  such  equipment  is 
designed  to  forestall  gas  ignition  rather 
than  to  prevent  accidents  resulting  from 
human,  mechanical,  or  geological  fail- 
ures and  errors. 

The  real  need  in  coal  mine  safety  is 
amply  indicated  by  the  mining  accident 
statistics  for  1968  which  show  that  of 
the  267  men  killed  in  the  Nation's  coal 
mines,  nearly  170  men  died  from  roof 
falls  and  human  and  mechanical  fail- 
ures. Of  the  98  deaths  occurring  from 
gas  ignition,  78  resulted  from  the  mas- 
sive and  unusual  disaster  at  Farming- 
ton,  W.  Va.  Furthermore,  the  rate  of  fa- 
talities per  million  man-hours  rose  in 
1968  to  0.66  from  a  low  0.62  in  1967. 
These  data  clearly  demonstrate  that  the 
medicine  being  prescribed  by  overzealous 
safety  enthusiasts  is  for  a  disease  not 
present  in  the  patient  being  treated. 

Even  if  the  safety  statistics  did  not 
clearly  indicate  the  absence  of  any  real 
need  for  or  potential  value  in  the  im- 
position of  a  mandatory  requirement  for 
permissible  equipment  in  the  small  drift 
mine  operations,  the  economic  data  per- 
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talnlng  to  these  mines  should  cause  even 
the  most  ardent  advocate  of  Federal  coal 
mine  oriented  legislation  to  take  pause 
and  recognize  that  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  such  an  imposition  would  be 
to  close  the  great  majority  of  these  com- 
paratively safe  small  nongassy  mines. 

WHO  STANDS  TO  LOSE  IF  THE  MANDATORY  RE- 
QUIREMENT FOB  PERMISSIBLE  EQUIPMENT  IS 
IMPOSED   UPON  THE   NONGASSY   DRIFT  MINES? 

The  simple  answer  to  this  question  is 
everyone;  not  only  the  small  operators, 
their  employees,  and  the  local  business 
community  but  also  the  Nation's  con- 
sumers. 

Coal  supplies  53  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's energy  and  the  small  drift  mines 
supply  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  coal. 
The  coal  industry  has  no  excess  pro- 
duction capacity  at  the  present  time  and 
several  years  would  be  required  to  make 
up  the  production  lost  by  the  closure  of 
the  small  drift  mines.  Moreover,  the  Na- 
tion lacks  adequate  substitute  fuels  to 
replace  coal.  Because  coal  is  basic  to  the 
production  of  such  materials  as  steel  and 
synthetic  fabrics,  the  effect  of  this  lost 
production  up>on  the  Nation's  economy 
would  be  substantial. 

Some  estimates  indicate  that  the  cost 
for  drift  mines  to  convert  to  all  spark 
proof  permissible  t3T>e  equipment  would 
average  $200,000  per  operator  or  $1  per 
ton  of  annual  production;  but  the  cur- 
rent average  price  of  coal  per  ton  is  only 
$3.50.  It  seems  fairly  obvious  that  only 
the  operator  with  strong  financial  back- 
ing and/or  a  large  number  of  guaran- 
teed coal  leases  could  afford  to  stay  in 
business. 

Even  assuming  that  a  substantial  niun- 
ber  of  these  small  drift  mine  operators 
could  obtain  the  financial  backing  and 
adequate  coal  leases  required  to  take  on 
the  task  of  retooling  their  mines,  there 
Is  some  question  as  to  whether  the  coal 
equipment  construction  industry  would 
have  the  capacity  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate inventory  of  permissible  equip- 
ment to  keep  the  small  mines  in  produc- 
tion. 

Moreover,  several  drift  mine  operators 
who  have  stated  an  intention  to  remain 
in  business  have  also  indicated  that  to 
remain  economically  competitive  with 
the  large  mines,  they  would  reequip  with 
the  new  high-speed  mining  equipment. 
The  installation  of  such  equipment  in 
these  small  mines  is  an  event  that  the 
instant  mine  safety  experts  apparently 
did  not  anticipate  because  the  high- 
speed mining  equipment  would  introduce 
two  new  dangers  to  drift  mine  opera- 
tions: First,  a  high  coal-dust  content 
produced  by  high-speed  operations  which 
would  create  not  only  a  possible  explosive 
mine  atmosphere  but  also  increase  the 
health  hazard  of  pneimioconiosis ;  and 
second,  the  possible  liberation  of  Isolated 
pockets  of  methane  gas  with  such 
rapidity  that  normally  adequate  ventila- 
tion systems  would  not  be  able  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  a  methane  gas  con- 
tent sufficient  to  sustain  ignition. 

Consequently,  it  is  not  only  possible 
but  quite  probable  that  the  very  equip- 
ment required  in  the  supposed  interests 
of  safety  would  ironically  contribute  to 
both  an  Lmsafe  and  unhealthy  mine  en- 
vironment. 


A  further  contradiction  in  the  situa- 
tion is  that  the  lost  production  of  the 
drift  mine  operations  would  eventually 
be  taken  up  by  the  large  gassy  mines 
which  not  only  have  a  poorer  safety  rec- 
ord than  the  drift  mines,  but  also  utilize 
the  very  type  of  high-speed  equipment 
which  is  a  major  contributor  to  unsafe 
and  xmhealthy  mine  working  conditions. 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  only  dealt 
with  the  potential  loss  to  the  economy 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  the  inherent 
threat  to  the  safety  and  health  of  the 
Nation's  miners  by  the  permissible  equip- 
ment advocates.  However,  the  probable 
disaster  in  the  making  for  the  residents 
of  Appalachia  is  even  more  serious.  Not 
only  would  the  jobs  of  nearly  40,000 
miners  be  placed  in  jeopardy,  but  also 
the  jobs  of  an  additional  200,000  persons 
in  those  manufacturing,  retail  and  serv- 
ice industries  which  are  based  on  the 
Appalachian  coal  mining  economy  and 
produce  annual  payrolls  of  $1  billion. 
Overall  a  total  of  nearly  500,000  persons 
will  be  vitally  affected  by  the  type  of 
equipment  requirements  which  will 
finally  be  imposed  on  drift  mines. 

WHO  STANDS  TO  GAIN  FROM  THE  IMPOSITION  OP 
THE      MANDATORY      PERMISSIBLE      EQUIPMENT 


REQUIREMENT? 

One  would  hope  that  proposed  legis- 
lation having  such  a  highly  probable  ad- 
verse socioeconomic  effect  upon  a  people 
who  are  already  so  harried  economically 
would  not  have  a  highly  favorable  out- 
come for  their  competitors. 

However,  two  groups  do  stand  to  gain 
as  a  result  of  the  potential  disaster  which 
may  be  visited  upon  the  people  of  Ap- 
palachia. There  is  no  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  either  of  these  two  groups  are 
fully  aware  of  the  adverse  socioeconomic 
consequences  of  the  situation  or  have 
actively  supported  the  misdirected  effort 
to  impose  imrealistic,  unneeded,  and  po- 
tentially hazardous  equipment  require- 
ments upon  the  small  drift  mines. 

The  first  group  which  stands  to  gain, 
would  be  the  large  gassy  mine  operators 
who  would  ultimately  absorb  that  40 
percent  of  the  national  coal  supply 
normally  produced  by  the  small  nongassy 
drift  mines.  The  eventual  gain  to  these 
corporate  operators  would  be  a  greater 
monopoly  hold  on  the  coal  industry  as 
well  as  the  larger  profits  to  be  gained 
from  increased  production  and  decreased 
competition. 

The  other  group  which  would  benefit 
from  Appalachia's  loss  would  be  the 
leaders  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
Union.  Virtually  none  of  the  40.000 
miners  employed  in  the  small  drift  mines 
belong  to  the  UMWA.  Because  of  this 
fact  the  UMWA  welfare  fund  has  lost  the 
royalty  of  40  cents  per  ton  that  is  paid 
by  operators  of  union  shop  mines.  The 
annual  150  million  tons  of  coal  produc- 
tion by  drift  mines  would,  when  assumed 
by  the  unionized  operators,  bring  an 
extra  $6  million  annually  to  the  union's 
coffers.  The  additional  men  employed  by 
the  unionized  mines  would  also  Increase 
the  power  of  the  UMWA  through  the 
new  members'  dues  contributions  as  well 
as  their  numbers. 

SEPARATING    FACT   FROM    FICTION 

Perhaps  the  strange^  and  most 
incongruous  note  about  the  whole  situa- 


tion is  that  a  legitimate  concern  for  the 
safety  of  oiu:  Nation's  co€d  miners,  un- 
fortunately, has  been  based  more  upon 
the  emotional  fervor  generated  by  the 
completely  unnecessary  deaths  of  the 
"Farmington  78,"  rather  than  upon  rea- 
son, rationality  and  actual  facts.  The 
result  may  well  be  that  new  regulations 
being  proposed  in  the  guise  of  safety  will 
actually  lead  to  creation  of  additional 
safety. health, and  socioeconomic  hazards 
to  those  who  labor  underground.  Yet,  the 
interesting  contradiction  is  that  many  of 
those  who  are  the  strongest  backers  of 
the  sections  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  which  poses  a  potential  eco- 
nomic disaster  for  Appalawihia  are  also 
among  those  who  have  proclaimed  the 
greatest  concern  over  the  present  eco- 
nomic plight  of  Appalachia. 

As  can  be  clearly  seen  irom  the  fore- 
going, the  issues  are  indeed  complicated 
and  encompass  a  broad  range  of  con- 
siderations and  problems.  Equally  clear, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  "safety  versus 
costs"  or  "human  lives  versus  economic 
factors "  are  fictional  rather  than  true 
issues. 

The  real  issue  is  whether  a  so-called 
safety  requirement  which  will  neither 
provide  nor  offer  any  actual  potentisJ 
for  safety  will  be  imposed  upon  the 
Nation's  nongassy  drift  mines.  Emotional 
fervor  resulting  from  a  tragedy  such  as 
the  Farmington,  W.  Va.,  disaster  is  not 
an  adequate  substitute  for  action  based 
upon  reason,  rationality,  and  fact.  The 
fiction  of  calling  a  proposed  law  a  safety 
measure  does  not  make  it  one.  Federal 
legislation  enacted  ^\ithout  regard  to 
need  or  the  potential  imixxt  will  con- 
tribute nothing  to  coal  mine  safety. 


STATEMENT  ABOUT  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S MESSAGE  ON  GKXTCJPA- 
TIONAL  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH: 
MORE  THAN  AN  OUNCE  OF  PRE- 
VENTION 

(Mr.  BELL  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  the  Roman  philosopher  Seneca 
who  said  that  he  who  does  not  prevent 
a  crime  encourages  it.  The  same  thing 
can  be  said,  I  believe,  about  those  who 
fail  to  prevent  accidents  or  those  who 
fail  to  prevent  disease  when  there  are 
ready  means  of  doing  so.  The  man  who 
fails  to  take  appropriate,  available  ac- 
tions to  stop  accidents  and  illnesses  be- 
fore they  happen  is  guilty  of  encourag- 
ing them. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  give  close  at- 
tention and  careful  consideration  to  the 
proposal  of  the  President  concerning  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health.  For  here 
the  President  offers  us  a  fair  and  efficient 
method  for  saving  life,  saving  injury,  and 
saving  great  distress  by  improving  the 
workplaces  of  America.  He  offers,  in 
short,  a  means  to  prevent  suffering.  If 
the  Congress  fails  to  take  appropriate 
action  on  this  matter,  then  we  actually 
will  encourage  what  the  President  wants 
to  prevent. 

The  old  equation  which  tells  us  that 
an  oimce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
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of  cure  weighs  Jrevention  too  heavily 
and  cure  too  lightly  in  this  particular 
problem  area.  A  fraction  of  a  gram  of 
prevention  in  thla  instance  can  truly  save 
tons  in  cure.  The  President's  proposal 
is  very  inexpensive;  it  relies  heavily  on 
existing  standarjd-setting  mechanisms 
and  gives  great  encouragement  to  volun- 
tary compliance  and  State  administra- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  costs  of 
work-related  accidents  and  disease  are 
very  high  and  can  never  be  completely 
cured.  Some  14.0(J0  Americans  die  every 
year  because  of  nork-related  accidents 
or  illnesses.  Millons  of  man-hours  of 
labor  are  lost  because  injured  or  sick 
workers  must  leat  e  their  jobs. 

Let  us  now  practice  some  preventive 
E»resident  suggests.  Let 
new  technological  de- 
processes,  new  prod- 
ucts, new  techniijues — can  create  new 
hazards  for  the  ^en  who  work  closely 
be  sure  that  our  pro- 
tective efforts  reniain  up  to  date  so  that 
what  the  President  calls  the  "byprod- 
ucts" or  the  "side  effects"  of  progress  can 
be-  properly  conti oiled.  The  President's 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  pro- 
vides  a  sound  method  for  achieving  that 
control,  and  I  commend  him  for  pre- 
senting this  proposal  to  the  Congress. 


medicine — as  the 
us  recognize  that 
velopments — new 


IS    BLOUNT   RtJNNING    A    SHARP 
OPERATION? 

•  Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who 
has  studied  the  history  of  this  great 
country  must  certainly  be  aware  of  the 
magnificent  experiment  conducted  in 
the  year  1860.  I  refer  to  the  Pony  Ex- 
press, the  first  attempt,  by  a  hardy  group 
of  men,  at  the  cress-country  delivery  of 
mail. 

I  am  especially  interested  in  this  bit 
of  history  since  iti  originating  point  was 
the  city  of  St.  Joseph,  located  in  the 
northwest  part  of  my  home  State  of 
Missouri. 

In  case  you  havt  forgotten,  let  me  re- 
mind you  that  the  Pony  Express  deliv- 
ered the  mail  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to 
Sacramento,  Calif,,  which  is  a  consider- 
able distance,  in  a  period  of  8  or  9  days. 
The  variance  in  time  attributed  to  the 
weather,  or  the  pj-evailing  mood  of  the 
Indians,  or  both. 

The  tremendouk  test  of  man  and 
mount  involved  80i riders,  400  horses,  190 
stations,  and  4001  stationkeepers.  The 
service  they  perfcirmed  to  this  Nation 
under  all  types  of  duress,  is  without 
parallel. 

My  discourse  on  the  Pony  Express  to- 
day is  not  meant  p  merely  brag  about 
this  great  moment  of  America's  past, 
but  mainly  to  compare  it  with  the  speed 
and  service  forthcoming  from  the  Post- 
master General,  the  displaced  contractor 
from  Alabama,  Wjinton  Blount,  to  the 
communications  fi-om  this  Member  of 
Congress.  I 

To  be  perfectly  blunt,  his  inability  to 
negotiate  the  distance  between  his  office 
and  mine,  by  mail,  telephone,  messenger, 
wire,  semaphore,  of  smoke  signal  has  left 
me  wishing  for  thj  return  of  the  Pony 


Express  in  the  hope  that  the  Postmaster 
General  would  find  some  means  of  con- 
veyance that  would  move  him  to  engage 
In  a  simple  reply,  to  a  simple  inquiry,  in 
a  more  than  leisurely  pace.  Maybe  he 
should  try  the  United  Parcel  Service. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean: 

On  May  26,  1969, 1  wrote  the  Postmas- 
ter General,  Winton  Blount,  asking  that 
the  names  be  supplied  me  of  those  ap- 
pointed to  his  vaunted  plan  and  an- 
nounced formation  of  the  Regional  Post 
Office  Selection  and  Placement  Commit* 
tee  for  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  lo- 
cated in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  about  a  week  I  had  a  phone  call 
from  an  Assistant  Postmaster  General, 
Mr.  James  E.  Josendale,  telling  me 
names  would  be  forthcoming. 

On  June  2,  1969,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, in  a  letter,  said  that  the  members 
of  this  commitee  had  "not  yet  been  made 
public."  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  had 
the  list  on  my  desk,  obviously  from  other 
sources,  and  what  had  once  been  consid- 
ered a  "cause  celeb"  had  now  become  a 
point  of  issue. 

After  much  delay  and  stalling,  includ- 
ing telephone  calls  from  the  Post  Office 
Department.  I  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
Postmaster  General  on  June  24,  1969, 
again  requesting  the  names  of  the  Re- 
gional Selection  and  Placement  Board 
in  the  St.  Louis  regional  office. 

This  was  followed,  4  days  later,  by  a 
telephone  call  from  Mr.  Henry  Albert, 
D?puty  Executive  Assistant  in  the  Post 
Office  Department.  Mr.  Albert  informed 
me  that  the  "Board"  had  not  yet  been 
selected.  He  further  told  me  that  the  list 
would  be  forthcoming.  I  told  him  the 
facts  of  life  including  a  statement  that 
his  call  and  information  was  unsatis- 
factory to  me  as  an  answer,  and  further- 
more— and  I  fear  blimtly— to  have  the 
Postmaster  General,  Mr.  Blount,  or  Mr. 
Josendale  to  contact  me.  and  preferably 
answer  my  letter. 

On  July  7,  1969, 1  received  a  letter  over 
Mr.  Albert's  signature  stating: 

The  data  you  require  relative  to  the  Re- 
gional Selection  Board  wUl  be  hand -carried 
to  you  in  a  few  days. 

A  few  days — 1  month — passed,  and  no 
post  office  messenger's  shadow  darkened 
the  entrance  to  my  office. 

Finally,  on  July  16,  1969, 1  again  wrote 
the  Postmaster  General,  reiterating  my 
very  reasonable  request.  No  reply  has 
been  forthcoming.  The  entire  Depart- 
ment has  been  strangly  quiet.  Nearly  3 
months  have  passed  since  I  made  my  first 
request  for  information.  That  is  almost 
the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  receive  an 
airmail  letter  from  Arlandia,  Va. 

Has  my  reply  been  lost?  Has  Jesse 
James  been  reincarnated?  Am  I  being 
boycotted  by  "Winton's  winners?" 
Where  is  the  spirit  of  the  recently  passed 
Freedom  of  Information  Act?  What  hap- 
pened to  the  mail  service  we  used  to 
know?  I  imagine  that  the  great  bronze 
statue  of  the  Pony  Express  rider  in  St. 
Joseph  is  quivering  with  indignation. 
And  what  about  those  stalwarts  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  who  live  by  the 
creed,  "Neither  rain,  nor  sleet,  nor  snow, 
nor  dark  of  night,  shall  stay  these  cou- 
riers from  the  swift  completion  of  their 
appointed  rounds?" 

If    the    Postmaster    General    of    the 


United  States  cannot  take  the  time  to 
deal  with  the  Members  of  Congress,  what 
then  can  the  rest  of  the  country  expect? 
Wherein  is  the  public's  right  to  know? 
What  has  happened  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  of  1968? 

Thank  goodness  for  the  regular  help, 
because  the  mall  must,  and  fortunately 
does  still  go  through. 

My  correspondence  in  this  matter  fol- 
lows: 

Congress  of  the  UurrKO  States,  House 
OP  Representatives, 

Washington,  DC.  May  26.  1969. 
Hon.  Winton  M.  Blount. 

Postmaster  General,  Post  Office  Department. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  E>EAR  Oenkxal  Blount:  This  letter  is 
typical  and  Indicative  of  those  I  am  receiving 
from  the  State  of  Missouri.  Realizing  I'm  the 
only  elected  Republican  on  the  National 
scene,  I  wish  that  you  would  digest  it  person- 
ally, and  give  me  the  basis  for  reply.  Obvi- 
ously Mrs.  Myrrl  R.  Runley  knows  the  situa- 
tion of  those  whom  you  have  appointed  to 
the  Regional  Post  Office  Selection  Committee 
In  St.  Louis,  and  their  Democrat  backgrounds, 
as  well  as  I  do.  You  will  recall  that  Con- 
gressman H.  R.  Cross  (of  the  same  region) 
recently  confronted  you  with  same,  and  you 
were  not  In  that  particular  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss politics. 

You  may  not  be  here  for  this  purpose, 
but  you   cannot  longer  avoid   it. 

I  should  like  an  immediate  and  personal 
reply,    or   a    direct   visit   with   you   or   your 
responsible  designee,  m  order  to  discuss  this 
loathsome  and  deteriorating  situation. 
Very  sincerely, 

DtmwooD  G.  Hall. 
Member  of  Congress. 

P  S. — Please  return  enclosure  with  basis 
for  reply. 

D.  O.  H. 

The  Postmaster  General. 
Washington,  D.C,  June  2.  1966. 
Hon.  DuBWARO  G.  Hall, 
House  of  Representatives . 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  have  your  letter  of 
May  26,  1969,  together  with  the  letter  from 
Mrs.  Myrrl  Runley  concerning  the  persons 
appointed  to  the  Regional  Post  Office  Selec- 
tion Committee  In  the  St.  Louis  Region. 

As  you  know,  the  appointment  of  the 
Regional  Selection  Committee  members  has 
not  yet  been  made  public.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  learn  of  your  concern,  and  that 
of  Mrs.  Runley,  that  the  proposed  Regional 
Committee  may  not  reflect  a  nonpartisan  ap- 
proach In  the  appointment  of  postmasters. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  James  Josendale.  Director 
of  Regional  Administration,  to  visit  with  you 
concerning  this  problem.  He  will  call  your 
office  for  an  appointment  at  your  convenience 

Please  be  assured  that  we  will  fully  investi- 
gate this  complaint  and  will  try  to  achieve  a 
satisfactory  solution. 
Sincerely. 

Winton  M.  Blottnt. 

June  24.  1969. 
Post  OmcE  Department. 
Washington,  D.C.  July  7,  1969. 
Hon.  DuRWARO  Q.  Hall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Dr.  Hall:  This  is  in  further  response 
to  your  telegram  addressed  to  the  Postmaster 
General  and  our  telephone  conversation  re- 
garding the  Regional  Postmaster  Selection 
Board  for  the  St.  Louis  Region. 

The  data  that  you  require  relative  to  the 
Regional  Postmaster  Selection  Board  will  be 
hand  carried  to  you  in  a  few  days. 

Since  our  telephone  conversation,  I  have 
learned  that  the  St.  Louis  Regional  Board 
did  meet.  It  was  their  first  meeting,  and  un- 
fortunately,  some   procedural   matters  were 
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not  carried  out.  This  omission  nulllfled  their 
actton.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  rectify  the 
situation,  and  we  do  not  contemplate  a  re- 
occurance. 

Your  active  Interest  In  postal  matters  is 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HXNRT  R.  Albert, 
Deputy  Executive  Assistant. 

Hon.  Winton  M.  Blount, 
Postmaster  General,  Office  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  Washington,  D.C: 
Have  yet  to  receive  your  final  reply  to  my 
letter  of  June  3,  1969,  requesting  the  names 
of  the  Regional  Management  Selection  Board 
for  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Arkansas.  As  the  only 
elected    Republican    from    Missouri   on    the 
Federal  level  It  U  ImperaUve  that  I  be  ad- 
vised of  the  composition  of  this  board. 
Dubward  G.  Hall, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  18, 1969. 
Hon.  Winton  M.  Blount, 
Postmaster  General, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  General  Blount:  Please  refer 
again  to  my  letter  of  26  May  1969  addressed  to 
you  personally  and  subsequent  correspond- 
ence asking  that  I  be  given  the  names  and 
backgrounds  of  the  lowa-Missourl-Arkansas 
Regional  Post  Office  Selection  and  Placement 
Committee  In  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Since  that 
time  you  acknowledged  on  2  June  1969,  stat- 
ing that  they  had  not  yet  been  made  public. 
You  further  added  that  Mr.  Josendale,  the 
Director  of  Regional  Administration,  would 
be  In  touch  with  me  concerning  this.  He  has 
been. 

I  sent  a  follow-up  telegram  on  24  June 
1969  asking  that  you  comply  with  my  request. 
I  had  a  completely  and  adequate  telephone 
call  from  Mr.  Henry  R.  Albert,  Deputy  Exec- 
utive Assistant,  and  told  him  at  the  time 
to  have  you  or  Mr.  Josendale  contact  me 
directly  thereafter. 

Today,  I  have  a  letter  dated  7  July  '69 
elgned  by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Albert  which  admits 
that  his  telephone  call  was  Inadequate  and 
in  error.  It  again  says,  as  did  some  of  the 
telephone  calls,  that  the  data  I  requested 
concerning  the  Regional  Postmaster  Selec- 
tion Board  would  be  "hand  carried  to  you 
In  a  few  days." 

Mr.  Postmaster  General,  It  Is  now  over  six 
weeks  since  my  original  request  and  nothing 
has  happened  except  "stalling  tactics",  Inane 
delays,  telephone  conversations,  and  inade- 
quacy. Statements  that  "steps  have  been 
taken  to  rectify  the  situation",  etc.,  do  not 
satisfy  me  and  I  repeat  my  request  for  the 
names,  soiu'ces,  qualifications  of  the  election 
Board  for  the  St.  Louis  Region  for  the  trl- 
Etate  area.  This  cannot  be  considered  a  matter 
of  executive  privilege,  and  I  would  put  you 
on  notice  that  this  travesty  on  the  Executive- 
Legislative  function  which  denegates  surveil- 
lance and  oversight  of  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  will  be  carried  to  the  Floor 
of  the  Congress  If  It  Is  not  repaired  forth- 
with. 

Very  truly  yours, 

DuRWARD  G.  Hall, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Safeguard  antl-balllstlc-mlssile  system 
had  profound  Implications.  It  tells  the 
world  that  the  United  States  intends  to 
negotiate  on  nuclear  arms  controls  from 
a  position  of  strength. 

The  victory  tells  the  world  that  the 
United  States  intends  to  defend  Itself 
from  those  who,  in  a  moment  of  madness, 
might  seek  to  destroy  it. 

And  the  victory  tells  the  world  that 
when  it  comes  to  national  security  men 
of  both  parties  will  unite  for  common 
cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  honorable  men  and 
women  who  lost  the  battle  in  the  other 
body  yesterday  had  a  right  to  their  hon- 
est opinions  and  an  obligation  to  vote 
their  conscientious  convictions. 

But,  today,  I  sincerely  hope  they  will 
rally  around  the  President  and  show  to 
the  world  that  despite  our  differences, 
we  stand  solidly  behind  him  in  the  quest 
for  peace  and  stability  in  the  world. 


THE  VICTORY  OF  PROPONENTS  OF 
THE  SAFEGUARD  ANTI-BAL- 
LISTIC-MISSILE   SYSTEM 

(Mr.  POLLOCK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vic- 
tory yesterday  for  the  proponents  of  the 


INCREASE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend her  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  House  is  going  to  pass  the  best 
tax  reform  bill  ever  written  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  This  is  good  reason 
for  rejoicing,  and  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  their  excellent 
work.  There  is,  however,  one  other  major 
piece  of  legislation  demanding  their  at- 
tention. I  refer  specifically  to  the  need 
for  greatly  increased  social  security 
benefits. 

In  the  years  since  I  have  served  in 
Congress  there  have  been  several  in- 
creases in  social  security  benefits;  there 
has  also  been  the  enactment  of  medicare. 
In  the  course  of  a  congressional  hearing 
in  1968,  William  Bechill.  former  Com- 
missioner on  Aging,  told  us  that: 

Today,  some  6.7  million  people  age  65  and 
over  are  kept  out  of  poverty  by  their 
monthly  social  security  cash  benefits. 

That  is  a  proud  record,  but  the  fact 
Is  that  the  battle  Is  not  yet  over.  MolUe 
Orshansky  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration wrote  an  article  about  poverty 
in  1968  in  which  she  summarized: 

But  despite  spectacular  Improvement  aided 
in  large  measure  by  Increases  in  the  num- 
ber drawing  OASDI  benefits,  and  In  the  size 
of  the  checks,  persons  aged  65  or  older  re- 
mained the  most  poverty-stricken  age  group 
In  the  Nation. 

And  Mary  Switzer,  Administrator  of 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services, 
recently  testified  before  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  that: 

The  poor  and  near-poor  total  407c  of  older 
Americans. 

In  the  tax  bill  before  us  today  there  is 
a  low-income  allowance  which  will  re- 
move from  the  tax  rolls  those  whose  in- 
come is  below  the  officially  defined  pov- 
erty income  level.  I  think  this  is  right 
and  proper.  It  simply  made  no  sense  at 
all  to  take  money  from  people  for  whom 
we  then  devised  a  billion-dollar  program 


because  they  had  so  little  money.  So  I  am 
pleased  that  this  step  was  taken.  Hot  I 
would  also  like  to  point  out  that  many 
elderly  people  live  on  far  less  than  the 
$1,735  per  year  defined  as  the  poverty- 
level  income  for  a  single  person.  The  av- 
erage social  security  payment  is  $99.42 
per  month,  or  $1,193.04  per  year — a  fig- 
ure considerably  below  $1,735.  And,  in 
my  view,  even  the  $1,735  figure  Is  un- 
realistic. I  really  cannot  Imagine  any 
Individual  living  on  that  amount  in  non- 
poverty  in  any  major  city  in  America. 
But  about  5  million  aged  people  are  try- 
ing to  manage  on  that  or  less.  Mise  Or- 
shansky states  that  55  percent  of  the 
aged  living  alone — the  majority— live  in 
poverty. 

I  think  most  people  feel  compassion 
for  the  very  poor  of  any  age  group,  but 
for  the  young  and  middle  aged  there  is 
at  least  the  prospect  of  a  better  future. 
The  aged,  in  contrast,  are  for  the  most 
part  helpless  to  Initiate  any  action  which 
would  improve  their  lot.  They  are — be- 
sides often  sick  and  lonely — entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  decency  of  those  around 
them.  Their  best  hope — I  might  say  al- 
most their  only  hope — for  some  relief 
from  the  tyranny  of  privation  is  for  sub- 
stantial increases  In  social  security  pay- 
ments. We  have,  as  a  society,  for  so  long 
been  primarily  preoccupied  with  the 
problems  and  wants  of  the  young.  We 
are,  in  fact,  a  youth-oriented  society 
and,  in  so  being,  we  have  neglected,  I  be- 
lieve, the  neediest  of  all — the  aged.  The 
tragedy  of  their  plight  has  seldom  been 
more  poignantly  described  than  In  a  se- 
ries of  articles  which  recently  appeared 
In  the  Oregon  Journal  and  which  I 
would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  The  author  of  these  articles, 
Wallie  Schneider,  has  vividly  described 
the  hours  and  days  of  loneliness,  the  ab- 
sence of  medical  attention,  the  monoto- 
nous meals — too  often  lacking  basic  nu- 
tritioiml  requirements. 

The  elderly  do  not  demonstrate;  they 
do  not  march  on  city  hall  or  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States:  they  do  not 
present  nonnegotiable  demands. 

But  a  compassionate  and  concerned 
nation  ought  to  give  them  at  least  as 
much  attention  and  help  as  those  with 
the  youth  and  the  physical  energy  to 
shout  their  demands  and  at  the  same 
time  complain  of  the  older  generation 
which  has  not  done  enough.  I  only  wish 
that  CBuch  member  of  that  older  genera- 
tion had  enjoyed  the  opportunities  so 
available  to  the  yoxmg  of  today. 

The  articles  follow : 
[From  The  Oregon  Journal,  July  28,    1969] 
LoNO,  Lonely  Yeaes  Face  VJS.  Eldeklt — Not 
Dead,  Just  Forgotten 
(By  Walll  Schneider) 
You'll  pass  them  on  the  street  or  spot  them 
on   a  bus  and  barely  notice. 

Just  a  montage  of  gray  hair,  baggy  brown 
hose,  wrinkled  trousers,  plaid  flannel  shirts, 
watery  eyes,  frowsy  shopping  bags. 

Nothing  to  spark  your  Interest — Just  a  sale- 
table  remnant  of  a  tattered  generation  that 
survived  four  wars  and  a  Depression  to  blink 
Into  the  sunlight  of  the  '60s  and  find  a  decade 
devoted  almost  sacrcliglously  to  Its  youth- 

"It  hurts,"  one  70-yettr-old  Portland  widow 
said  blankly.  "It  cant  help  but  hurt  you 
when  you  know  people  have  forgotten.  Ill 
grant  you  I  don't  do  much  to  contribute  to 
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society  any  mole.  Not  like  the  young  people. 
But  I'm  not  dfad.  either.  Days  ootne  I  feel 
like  I  should  b4  I  can't  get  out  of  this  bouse 
very  good.  And  why  don't  you  sit  here  with 
me  and  see.  NoUody  cornea  here  any  more." 

The  needs  of  a  large  percentage  of  Mult- 
nomah County*  72.000  persons  over  age  86 — 
the  ones  wlthov^t  ample  finances  and  sympa- 
thetic famllles~t-are  rudimentary,  one  finds. 

But,  unmet. 

"I  suppose  w^'re  asking  for  Just  about  the 
same  thing  any  jhuman  being  would,"  mused 
one  oldster. 

"Sombody  to  talk  to.  Sc»ne  place  to  live. 
Some  place  to  igo.  Some  way  to  get  there. 
Some  Job  to  keej]  busy." 

In  the  far  les^  personal  columns  of  statis- 
tics kept  during  10  months  of  1968  and  6 
months  of  laeglby  the  City-County  Council 
on  Aging  Infor^Uon  and  Referral  Center, 
320  SW  Stark  3(t.,  Portland  and  Multnomah 
County's  senior  fcltlzens  expressed  their  needs 
as: 

Health  Inform  atlon — 267  inquiries. 

Adequate  housing — 538. 

Employment— >889. 

Education,  leisure  opportunities — 96. 

PersonaJ  or  protective  service — 177. 

Transportation — 65. 

Volunteer  heljj — 48. 

-  CoB»pftnlon-h(jusekeepers — 419. 

-  Plnaadal  assistance — 74. 

And  even  at  the  office  trained  to  handle 
the  press  of  problems  of  the  aging,  each  sta- 
tistic Is  a  person^  a  face,  a  voice. 

"It  Is  so  frustrating — so  heartbreaking," 
said  peUte  and  pretty  Pat  (Mrs.  Paul)  Zllka, 
the  young  sodaliworker  whose  shoulders  ad- 
mittedly sag  at  t|ie  end  of  a  day  that  Includes 
20  to  30  telephope  Inquiries  and  five  or  six 
personal  interviews  with  this  area's  aging  res- 
idents. 

"People  so  des]ierately  need  help  In  certain 
areas  and  nothing  Is  being  done."  she  said.  "I 
Just  had  a  woman  who  called  me  crying  be- 
cause she's  so  fnlghtenlngly  lonely.  She  can 
have  her  own  groceries  delivered.  She  can 
cook  her  own  mails.  But  she  has  no  relatives. 
Her  friends  are  gjne.  She  doesn't  see  another 
soul." 

By  category  I'at  Zllka  list  the  specific 
areas  where  Porl  land's  senior  citizens  most 
seriously  require  aid: 

Homemaker:  Companions:  Requested  at 
least  five  times  a  day,  five  days  a  week  at  the 
Council  on  Agin  5  office,  these  vital  persons 
could  make  life  livable  for  the  hospital  out- 
patient, just-wlddwed,  new  widower  or  chron- 
ically ill  who  havje  come  home  to  chores  they 
cannot  manage  ind  hunger  for  meals  they 
can  no  longer  cook. 

"So  many,  many  call  for  help  of  this  kind." 
Mrs.  Zllka  relate*  I.  "If  only  we  could  Initiate 
some  kind  of  training  program  for  home- 
maker-companloAs.  There  are  old  people  who 
simply  can't  cook  for  themselves,  or  clean,  or 
drive,  or  ride  a  b  js.  Tou  might  say  they  can 
go  to  a  retirement  home.  Believe  me,  that's 
the  last  step  they  want  to  take. 

"Our  office  wou  d  be  delighted  to  hear  from 
any  person  who  would  like  this  type  of  Job. 
The  pay  Is  generMly  quite  small,  with  board 
and  room  free." 

Isolation:  Call  1  he  aged  lonely,  for  they  are. 
Although  not  bed  ridden,  many  can  no  longer 
maneuver  a  car  or  hop  as  agilely  onto  a  bus 
to  go  visiting  or  si  topping.  And  whom  to  go  to 
see  when  you've  o  utllved  your  friends  or  have 
no  family? 

"These  people  don't  need  physical  help," 
Mrs.  Zllka  remli^ded.  "They  need  another 
body  to  sit  down  ^nd  talk  to.  All  we  can  hope 
for  are  volunteer^  .  .  ." 

Employment.  "Oon't  Imply  old  people  are 
bored  and  want  Jobs,"  social-worker  experts 
say.  "Admit  the  truth — even  when  you're  over 
66,  you  have  to  l^ave  enough  money  to  live 
on.  And  a  fixed  li^come  Just  doesn't  do  It." 

"We  have  one  'voman  whose  total  diet  Is 
cottage  cheese,  fiult  cocktail,  crackers  and 
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milk  and  she  treats  herself  to  two  small 
glasses  of  beer  a  night,"  Mrs.  ZUka  reports. 
"She's  poor  and  she  can't  cook  any  more." 

Hoxiaing.  Discovered  most  dramatically 
during  Portland's  snowy  winter  was  the  now- 
critical  need  for  housing  for  senior  citizens 
of  middle  Income — those  who  don't  qualify 
for  public  housing,  but  who  can't  pay  rents 
for  houses  or  apartments  that  meet  even 
minimal  standards  of  decency. 

Many  were  found  living  in  older  sections 
of  the  city  and  county  in  housing  in  poor  re- 
pair, unheated  or  unbeatable,  dirty,  and 
without  adequate  furnishings,  light  or  ven- 
tilation. 

Transportation:  Perhaps  the  most  preva- 
lent plight,  and  the  most  pressing,  among  the 
city's  aged  Is  a  way  to  get  to  and  from  a 
destination — be  It  the  grocery  store,  the  bank, 
the  doctor's  office  or  the  home  of  a  friend. 

Paced  with  rising  bus  costs  and  freeways  of 
increasing  complexity,  the  majority  decide 
Just  to  stay  at  home  and  try  to  live  within 
walking  distance  of  their  needs. 

"On  my  budget  you  think  twice  before  you 
spend  70  cents  for  bus  fare,"  one  outspoken 
widow  told  us.  "I  work  four  hours  a  day  so  I 
was  taking  the  bus  back  and  forth.  It's  70 
cents  round  trip — $3.50  a  week.  So  I've  Just 
been  cutting  the  cost  In  half.  I  walk  S'/j  miles 
to  work." 

But  at  the  end  of  the  day,  the  speaker 
admitted,  she's  "too  tired  to  walk  home 
again."  It  still  costs  her  35  cents  for  the 
return. 

Recreation:  Noting  that  Oregon  has  one 
of  the  largest  numbers  of  Golden  Age  Clubs 
or  similar  recreational  organizations  for  the 
over-65  set,  oldsters  still  ask  that  more  at- 
tention be  called  to  them  and  mcM-e  centers 
be  established  in  neighborhoods  where  they 
live. 

"They  may  be  there, "  one  said,  "but  not 
everybody  who  needs  them  knows  about 
them. 

"We  older  people  back  In  our  younger 
days  didn't  have  any  time  for  fun.  Every- 
thing was  problems,  stretching  pennies, 
working,  raising  a  family.  We  didn't  even 
have  time  for  real  romance. 

"Today  we  have  to  get  out  and  teach  our- 
selves— and  others — how  to  have  a  good  time. 
When  we  do,  there's  a  whole  new  purpose  to 
life.  We  put  on  dresses  and  suits  that  haven't 
been  out  of  the  closet  In  years.  Heaven  knows, 
some  of  us  even  fall  In  love  and  get  mar- 
ried— at  80  years  of  age." 

(Prom  the  Oregon  Journal,  July  30,   1969] 

Elderly  Cry  Out  roR  "Another  Voice"  in 

Lonely  Homes 

(By  Wain  Schneider) 

A  mug  of  stale  coffee  and  a  mound  of  or- 
ange peels  sit  on  the  dusty  bedside  table 
beside  an  empty  cornflakes  box,  a  clutter 
of  patent  medicines  and  one  bottle  of  cheap 
perfume. 

The  bed  covers  are  rumpled,  gray,  soaked 
with  urine. 

The  curtains  are  sagging  plastic  barriers 
against  the  outside  sun. 

The  floor  is  strewn  with  the  debris  from 
yesterday  and  the  day  before  and  the  day 
before  that. 

"Nobody  has  been  here  to  help  me.  Excuse 
the  mess.  I  don't  suppose  It's  so  pretty  to 
look  at,"  says  the  78-year-old  occupant, 
wearing  a  food-spattered  slip  and  spotted 
red  sweater.  "I'm  so  sorry  I  can't  get  up  to 
do  things  myself  and  make  this  place  all  nice 
again.  It  was  nice  once.  And  I  used  to  have 
lots  of  company. 

"Now  I  can't  even  get  up  to  get  myself 
some  food.  Oh.  a  friend  brought  me  this  or- 
ange and  a  cup  of  coffee  this  morning,  so 
I'll  be  all  right.  And  I  have  a  little  neighbor 
I  pay  to  get  me  hamburgers  at  night.  But 
you  know  .  .  .  I'm  a  little  tired  of  ham- 
burgers." 

"A  lady  used  to  come  half  a  day  to  clean 


up  for  me,  but  she's  been  sick  I  guess  and 
I  can't  call  her  because  she  has  no  telephone." 
Unable  to  move  from  the  lumpy  double 
bed  that  has  held  her  prisoner  for  the  past 
six  months,  the  aging  Portlander  is  a  stroke 
victim — one  of  the  unheard-of  hundreds  of 
Incapacitated  senior  citizens  in  P«^land  beg- 
ging for  another  person  to  move  Into  their 
homes  and  care  for  them  for  the  small  sum 
they  are  able  to  pay. 

Geriatrics  experts  call  such  helpers  "home- 
maker-oompanlons." 

The  City-County  Council  on  Aging  has  419 
unfilled  requests  for  such  persons  to  date. 

To  Mrs.  X  and  the  others  like  her  who  have 
survived  a  stroke,  a  heart  attack  or  He  crip- 
pled with  arthritis,  the  title  of  their  helper 
wouldn't  matter  much. 

"It  would  be  somebody  to  help  me  live," 
the  78-year-old  says,  "I  so  badly  need  a 
bath.  I'd  so  dearly  like  to  get  out  of  this  bed 
and  Into  a  wheelchair.  I'd  like  to  see  the 
sunshine." 

It  would  be  someone  to  wash  the  stack  of 
molding  dishes  In  the  sink. 

It  would  be  someone  to  empty  the  over- 
flowing waste  baskets  that  have  become  a 
health  hazard. 

It  would  be  a  cook  who  could  provide 
something  more  substantial  than  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  an  orange. 

"It  would  be  another  voice,"  says  the  78- 
year-old  solemnly.  "I  watch  this  television 
set  here  morning  and  night.  But  It  Isn't  like 
somebody  around  to  talk  to  or  laugh  with 
I'm  getting  awfully  lonely." 

Widowed  many  years  ago,  the  bedridden 
senior  citizen  has  advertised  for  someone  to 
help  her. 

Like  others,  she  has  been  bilked  by  the 
"nice-appearing  lady  who  came  to  help  me 
and  stole  some  of  my  things  and  never  came 
back." 

Like  others,  she  can  offer  only  the  small- 
est recompense  for  that  cheerful,  efficient 
ever-elusive  homemaker-companion — $50  a 
month,  plus  board  and  room.  (In  many 
cases,  the  ante  goes  up  from  $80-$100  plus 
board  and  room.) 

"But  she  could  make  her  home  here,  go 
to  bed  when  she  pleased,  sleep  In  late  if  she 
wants,  watch  television.  I'd  make  her  real 
welcome,"  Mrs.  X  says.  "We  could  be  friends. 
I'd  like  to  offer  more,  but  I  can't." 

There's  living  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  X's  wish  Is  not  a  pitiful  pipe  dream. 

Meet  Mrs.  Charles  W.  (Elmlna)  Bergstrom. 
aged  85.  still  Interested  In  mini-skirts.  Jig- 
saw puzzles,  television  programs  and  the 
newspaper  headlines. 

Unable  to  walk,  cook,  clean  or  even  comb 
her  own  hair  the  frail  octagenarian  credits 
her  "good,  happy  life"  to  Myrtle  Phillips, 
her  60-year-old  homemaker  companion. 

Thanks  to  her,  Mrs.  Bergstrom  Is  out  of 
bed  every  morning,  bathed,  dressed  in  the 
crlspest,  prettiest  housecoats,  has  her  nails 
done,  her  hair  curled  and  dines  on  "Just  plain 
good  home  cooking"  in  a  splc-and-span 
apartment. 

"It's  a  wonderful  life  for  both  of  us,"  Mrs. 
Phillips  says  returning  the  compliment.  "The 
Job  Is  far  easier  on  me  than  any  other  I  could 
have.  We  don't  get  up  early.  I  don't  do  extra- 
heavy  work.  It's  easy  to  lift  Mrs.  Bergstrom 
If  you  know  how.  And  we've  always  been 
good  friends — hit  It  off  from  the  minute  we 
first  met  In  1966." 

Yet.  notes  the  good-natured  Mrs.  Phillips. 
the  Job  of  a  homemaker  companion  also  de- 
mands dedication. 

"Your  patient  has  to  come  before  all  other 
things,"  she  said.  "I'm  on  24-hour-a-day  call 
and  if  she  needs  me,  I'm  here.  I  take  off  one 
afternoon  a  week  and  10  hours  on  Sunday, 
but  If  I  can't  find  someone  competent  to 
stay  with  her,  I  Just  stay  myself.  But  I  never 
feel  tied  down  or  unhappy.  I  can't  Imagine 
doing  any  other  kind  of  Job  that  would  be 
so  rewarding." 
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Listing  patience,  good  humor,  consclen- 
tlouness,  honesty  and  efficiency  as  the  trade- 
marks of  a  top  homemaker-companion,  Mrs. 
PhllUpe  urged  other  interested  women  to 
apply  immediately  to  the  City-County  Coun- 
cil on  Aging  Information  and  Referral  Cen- 
ter, 320  SW  Stark  St.,  Portland. 

"It's  a  chance  to  do  so  much  good  for 
another  person,"  Mrs.  Phillips  urged.  "And 
don't  forget  what  It  will  do  for  you." 


[From   the  Oregon  Journal,  July  31,    1969) 

Cmr  Presents  Obstacle  Course  to 

Immobile  Elderly 

(By   Wain   Schneider) 

Portland? 

To  the  young  and  mobile,  It's  a  city 
berlbboned  with  beautiful  rivers,  garlanded 
with  world-famovis  roses,  criss-crossed  with 
convenient  freeways. 

To  the  old.  It's  a  king-sized  obstacle 
course — dotted  with  water  hazards  and  hur- 
dles, roads  that  can't  be  driven,  buses  that 
can't  be  boarded,  bridges  that  can't  be 
crossed. 
Meet  John. 

He  is  83  years  old,  living  alone,  the  victim 
of  a  recent  near-fatal  heart  attack. 

His    house    near    the    outskirts    of    Lake 
Osvego  Is  old.  So,  he  says,  are  his  legs. 
John  Is  a  hitchhiker. 

"There's  Just  no  other  way  to  get  to  town 
to  get  my  medicine,"  he  explained,  cUmblng 
into  the  car  that  had  slowed  down  disbellev- 
Ingly.  "Without  my  medicine,  Doc  says  I 
wouldn't  make  It. 

"I'm  old.  Poor,  too,  I  guess.  I  used  to  get 
into  town  on  the  Blue  Bus  and  then  switch 
over  to  the  transit  to  get  to  this  place  where 
they  give  me  my  medicine  and  my  check-ups 
for  almost  free. 

"Pretty  soon.  It  got  so  I  couldn't  afford  to 
do  that.  It's  $1.60  round  trip.  That's  not 
much,  you  know.  It  Is  to  me.  I  Just  can't  pay 
It  and  live. 

"Don't  worry,  though.  I  almost  always  get 
a  ride  along  here.  Polks  are  awful  nice." 

Hitching  a  ride  Is  also  John's  way  of  visit- 
ing his  only  nearby  relative — his  wife. 

"She's  In  a  rest  home,"  he  explained  sadly. 
"She  fell  and  broke  her  hip  a  year  ago  and 
I  just  couldnt  take  care  of  her  good  enough. 
I  go  see  her  as  often  as  I  can.  It  Isn't  much 
any  more.  There's  no  way.  But  she's  stUl  my 
sweetheart — after  all  these  years." 

According  to  Mrs.  Nelda  Oeser,  East  County 
expert  on  the  pressing  transportation  prob- 
lems of  the  Portland-area  aged,  John  Is  the 
rule — not  the  exception. 

"It's  so  rough  for  these  people  that  you 
wouldn't  believe  what  we  see.  We've  got  them 
in  wheelchairs.  In  walkers,  getting  around 
with  canes.  They're  just  too  Infirm  to  ride  the 
biisee.  And  those  who  can  stand  the  ride, 
either  can't  afford  to  pay  the  fare  or  the  bus 
stop  Just  Isn't  close  enough  for  them  to  get 
to." 

Working  with  the  East  Multnomah  County 
Council  on  Aging  under  sponsorship  of  the 
City-County  CouncU  on  Aging,  Mrs.  Oeser 
puts  her  only  immediate  hope  In  a  campaign 
for  volunteer  automobile  drivers. 

They  are  men,  women,  teen-agers,  more 
agile  fellow  senior  citizens  who  would  de- 
liver the  aged  to  a  hospital,  a  doctor's  office, 
a  drugstore,  grocery  store,  or  the  rest  home 
for  a  visit  with  their  spouses — providing  the 
car  and  gas  money  themselves  and  receiv- 
ing no  recompense. 

"We  have  76  drivers  now,"  Mrs.  Oeser  said. 
"But  they're  never  enough.  We  literally  get 
begged  for  transportation  for  these  old  peo- 
ple. We're  trying  to  cover  a  50-square  mile 
territory  with  150,000  people  in  It  and  an  aw- 
fully heavy  concentration  of  the  elderly." 

Case  histories  like  John's,  she  finds,  are 
"almost  commonplace." 
There  was  the  77-year-old  woman  In  an 


East  County  boarding  bouse  who  desperately 
needed  a  way  to  her  doctor's  office. 

"When  we  found  her,"  Mrs.  Oeser  related, 
"there  was  an  awful  lot  more  than  a  doctor's 
visit  needed.  Where  she  was  living  just  was 
not  suitable.  She  hadn't  been  able  to  get  out 
In  ages.  For  Instance,  she  hadn't  had  a  new 
pair  of  shoes  In  six  years." 

After  a  speech  to  a  local  service  club  sug- 
gesting contributions,  Mrs.  Oeser  came  up 
with    the   money    for    the   shoes. 

"The  day  we  took  her  shopping  was  a  great 
(Jay — but  a  rainy  one,"  she  recalled. 

The  elderly  woman  refused  to  wear  her  new 
shoes  home.  She  didn't  want  to  get  any  rain 
on  them. 

Or  consider  the  woman  the  Council  on  Ag- 
ing discovered  In  a  door-to-door  suburban 
survey. 

"Her  husband  was  In  a  rest  h<Mne  7  miles 
from  where  she  lived,"  Mrs.  Oeser  related. 
"That  doesn't  seem  like  far  to  us.  To  her  It 
might  as  well  have  been  another  state." 

The  senior  citizen  hadn't  visited  her  hus- 
band In  a  year. 

When  the  elderly  can  board  buses,  be  they 
suburban  or  city,  experts  relate.  It's  a  long 
process  to  figure  out  the  bus  schedule,  a 
tough  wait  along  the  roadside  or  at  the  bus 
stop,  and  a  costly  transportation  most  can't 
afford.  ,      . 

Traveling  from  any  dlsUnce  Into  Portland 
and  return  amounts  to  four  bus  fares,  total- 
ing approximately  $1.50.  Traveling  downtown 
and  back  within  the  city  Is  70  cents  round 

trip. 

One  spunky  oldster  living  on  Social  Secu- 
rity annoxmced  she  was  walking  S'/i  mUes 
from  her  home  to  a  meager-paying  Job  each 
day  to  save  the  35  cents  bus  fare.  "To  me, 
It's  a  loaf  of  bread,"  she  said. 

She  admitted  she  couldn't  save  70  cents  a 
day  with  a  simple:  "My  legs  Just  get  too 
darned  tired  to  walk  back." 

The  City-County  CouncU  on  Aging  Joins 
East  Multlnomah  County  workers  In  a  plea 
for  volunteer  drivers  who  could  provide 
transportation  to  those  "so  desperately  in 
need.   They'll   give   up   without   us." 

Downtown-area  volunteers  may  call  226- 
6007;  those  In  East  County,  252-0278  for  Mrs. 
Oeser. 


[Prom  the  Oregon  Journal,  August  2,  1969) 

"Miracle  Workers"  Needed 

(By  Wain  Schneider) 

What  can  you  do? 

Paced  with  the  frustrating  fact  that  at 
least  1,000  Portlanders  over  age  60  are  out  of 
work,  out  of  money  and  almost  out  of  hope; 
that  an  old  man  In  this  modem  city  can 
spend  a  full  day  switching  buses  and  eating 
from  candy  bar  machines  to  visit  a  doctor; 
that  almost  all  the  city's  elderly  need  the 
one  thing  that  cannot  be  bought— compan- 
ionship— how  can  you  help? 

"We'll  have  no  trouble  whatsoever  direct- 
ing you,"  says  a  smiling  Mrs.  Paul  Zllka, 
graduate  social  worker  and  service  director  of 
the  City-County  Council  on  Aging. 

"There  are  so  many  needs  .  .  .  and  so  lit- 
tle help. 

"With  Just  a  few  good  volunteers,  with  Just 
a  few  more  businessmen  who  would  hire 
older  people,  with  a  little  more  public  under- 
standing, we  can  work  miracles." 

The  Council  on  Aging's  Information  and 
Referral  Center  Is  In  Room  202,  320  SW  Stark 
St,  with  a  receptionUt  on  duty.  The  tele- 
phone number  Is  226-6007.  The  jobs  you 
could  do  to  help  perform  those  "miracles" 

are: 

If  you  can  spare  one-half  to  one  hour 

regularly  in  the  morning  or  early  evening, 
would  you  visit  one  person  from  the  Council 
on  Agings  growing  list  of  lonely  persons? 
They  are  the  newly  widowed,  the  new  widow- 
ers, the  bedridden,  the  childless,  the  very 


old  who  have  outlived  their  own  families  and 
friends? 

If  you  have  the  same  amount  of  free  timei 

on  a  regular  basis  but  don't  dote  on  "visit- 
ing," could  you  spare  those  hours  to  plump 
an  old  person's  pillows,  sweep  a  floor,  Udy  a 
bedside  table,  fix  a  simple  sandwich  for 
lunch? 

If  you  have  no  time  to  spare  away  from 

own  household  or  Job,  but  could  volunteer  a 
few  minutes,  don't  underestimate  the  simple 
telephone  call  or  greeting  card.  Would  you 
call  or  drop  a  greeting  regularly  to  someone 
whose  mall  deliveries  consist  of  "Occupant" 
handouts  and  whose  telephone  rings  mostly 
to  solicit  magazine  subscriptions? 

The  Council  on  Aging  urges  that  one  pre- 
caution be  taken  by  enthusiastic  potential 
volunteers:  "It  would  be  far  worse  to  begin 
visiting  an  elderly  person  and  then  drop  them 
than  never  to  visit  them  at  all.  Don't  raise 
a   person's   hopes  just   to   smash   them" 

On  the  other  hand.  If  you  do  strike  up  a 
relationship  with  an  older  person,  "It  can  be 
one  of  the  best,  most  worthwhile  friendships 
you'll  ever  make." 

If  you're  looking  for  minimal-Income  em- 
ployment with  maximum  personal  satisfac- 
tion. It  might  be  caring  for  an  Incapacitated 
elderly  person  In  his  or  her  own  home.  The 
work  ranges  from  part-Ume  to  full-time, 
llve-ln  or  out,  with  light  cooking,  cleaning 
and  companionship  the  main  objectives. 
Council  on  Aging  officials  say  pay  for  a  llve- 
ln  companlon-homemaker  generally  Is  from 
$80  to  $100  a  month  In  addition  to  free  board 
and  room.  Some  senior  citizens,  living  on 
closely  restricted  budgets,  need  the  help  far 
more,  but  can  pay  even  less — some  only  $50 
monthly. 

If  you  can  teach  a  hobby,  organize  a  dance, 
lead  a  song-fest,  instruct  In  a  craft,  show 
home  movies  or  set  up  a  public  address  sys- 
tem, you're  needed  In  the  area's  senlor-cltl- 
zen  drop-In  centers  and  Golden  Age  Club 
meetings.  If  you're  short  on  talent  and  long 
on  enthusiasm,  how  about  Just  being  the 
"younger  cheerier"  face  at  one  of  their  meet- 

If  you're  a  Portland  businessman  with 
large  payroll  or  small  office  with  only  your- 
self and  a  Girl  Friday,  the  Council  on  Aging 
urges  you  to  consider  hiring  older  employes. 
Billed  as  "more  conscientious,  steady  and 
uncomplaining,"  the  elderly  job-seekers  so 
far  meet  with  frustraUon  more  often  than 
fruition. 

If  you  can  do  no  more  than  raise  a  voice, 
you  can  do  so  In  urging  city  and  civic  offi- 
cials to  take  immediate  action  to  provide  low 
cost  bus  transportation  for  this  city's  aged. 
Paced  with  increasingly  complex  freeways, 
increasingly  less  money,  the  oldsters  cannot 
now  easily  shop  for  groceries,  cash  a  pension 
check,  see  a  doctor,  visit  a  friend  or  take  In 
a  movie.  They  face  complete  Isolation. 

Better  yet.  If  you  can  provide  a  car  and 
gasoline  money,  "would  you  be  a  volunteer 
driver  to  transport  the  elderiy  to  Ufe-savlng 
appointments  within  the  city? 

As  the  National  Council  on  Aging  slm- 
pllstlcolly  reminded  members  at  Its  recent 
biennial  conference:  "Nothing  Is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  all  of  us— all  of  us  that  sur- 
vive—will  someday  be  old.  If  there  Is  some- 
thing you  can  do,  do  it  now— for  your  own 
sake." 


GOVERNORS'  REACTION  TO  RE- 
VISION m  NATIONS  WELFARE 
PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  genUeman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  PucmsKi)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April   n   this  year  I   introduced  H.R. 
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10250— 4be  So^pleinaital  Pnnlhr  Allow- 

tince  Act — a  bill  which  would — 

First,  estmbH«h  national  weifare  stand- 
ards; 

Second,  provide  su{4>lemaital  fanrfly 
aHowaDces  to  |>ermit  welfare  recJpieDte 
to  retain  up  to  50  percent  of  their  eam- 
insB  aixwe  their  welfare  aUotmect,  and 
Third.  anthorlK  the  F^Kleral  Ocnrern- 
ment  to  assonfc  the  entire  cost  of  a  na- 
tional welfare  ac^stem. 

I  am  jdflctng  in  the  Rscoas  today  the 
reaction  from  the  Nation's  Governors  to 
proposals  to  restructure  our  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

My  bill  Is  designed  to  cut  through  the 
waste,  dupUcalion,  and  assorted  Inef- 
ficiencies which  have  been  compounded 
over  the  years  In  an  effort  to  dlstnbute 
public  assistanoe  equitably. 

My  research  Into  this  tangled  field  re- 
vealed overwheiming  evidence  that  the 
cost  of  supporting  separate  and  distinct 
public  welfare  systems  in  each  of  our 
50  States  is  consuming  an  ever-greater 
share  of  annual  State  budgets.  This  cost 
straply  cannot  be  borne  forever,  nor  cjm 
ttie  ofcl  .haphazard  system  continue. 
To  review  our  welfare  system  briefly: 
There  are  aw>roximateiy  8.5  million 
people  receivlna  welfare  in  America  to- 
day. In  fiscal  1917,  the  total  welfare  cost 
was  $6,981,511,000.  In  fiscal  19«8,  it  was 
18,866,220.000,  With  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment paying  $4.7  billion,  the  States  $3 
billion,  and  local  governments  $1.1  bil- 
lion, j 

Where  are  tftese  sums  going?  What 
results  have  the^  produced? 

Between  1»5«  and  19M,  the  increase 
to  wrtfare  caseloads  nationally  was  74.9 
percent. 

Caseloads  in  the  10  States  with  the 
highest  welfare  benefits  increased  148.7 
percent.  In  starlc  cactrast,  iMDwever,  case- 
loads in  tile  nint  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
with  the  lowest  tieneflts  increased  by  only 
11.1  percent. 

The  10  States;  which  paid  the  highest 
benefits  increased  their  share  of  the  wel- 
fare dollar  from  21.2  percent  to  30.1  per- 
cent between  1939  and  1968.  But  the  nine 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  who  paid  the 
least  in  benefits  decreased  their  share 
frcMn  30.3  percent  to  19.2  percent. 

As  has  been  s*id  so  often,  the  welfare 
system  L;  supposed  to  provide  an  ultimate 
guarantee  against  poverty  and  depriva- 
tiop.  Instead,  it  merely  breeds  more  pov- 
erty and  continuing  d^jendency.  Some 
areas  of  our  Nation  are  paying  welfare 
benefits  to  a  thiM  generation  of  welfare 
dependents.  Thlsils  blatant  evidence  that 
the  system  is  not  functioning  as  it  was 
meant  to  functioiL 

In  the  last  19  years  welfare  has 
changed  dramatically. 

In  1950,  the  country  spent  $2.3  billion 
on  welfare,  95  percent  of  which  was  in 
direct  cash  payments  to  recipients  and  5 
percent  for  administration  and  training. 
By  1963,  the  program  had  more  than 
doubled  to  $4.6  billion,  with  72  percent  in 
direct  payment  t©  recipients,  20  percent 
for  medical  care,  and  «  percent  for  ad- 
ministration, services,  and  training. 

The  projection  for  this  year  Is  $10.4 
billion,  with  50  percent  In  direct  pay- 
ments. 40  percent  for  medical  care,  8 


V^KJtxA  for  admiiUstratton,  aw'vkies  and 

training,  and  2  percent  for  new  work- 
iiiceiitlve  programs. 

With  the  passage  of  VbB  Social  Seciulty 
Act  in  1S3&,  welfare  was  established  as 
a  right  for  needy  ciUaeas.  The  act  pro- 
vided for  a  Federal-State  partnership 
with  tte  States  adrainistertaK  the  pro- 
grams and  the  Federal  Oovemraent 
sharing  the  cost. 

Five  categories  of  efiglbfllty  were  set 
up  under  the  act — aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children,  medicaid,  old-age 
assistance,  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled,  and  aid  to  the  blind, 
"niere  were  no  other  categories  <rf  need. 
A  recipient  had  to  fit  one  of  these  cate- 
gories or  remain  tneMgiWe  for  assistance. 
There  are  more  than  8  million  Ameri- 
cans living  on  public  assistance  at  this 
time,  but  c<Miservative  estimates  suggest 
that  an  additional  22  to  30  million  Amer- 
icans live  at  or  below  the  poverty  level. 
I  believe  we  can,  and  must,  do  more  in 
this  field  than  we  have  been  doing. 

There  are  at  present  4,408,000  children 
receiving  public  assistance.  Surely  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  can  de- 
vise some  method  to  insure  Uiat  these 
duldren  need  not  remain  dependent  on 
tiic  public  d<de  as  they  grow  into  adult- 
hood. 

There  Is  substantial  reason  to  believe 
that  at  least  one-third  or  more  of  the 
1.3  million  mothers  of  these  children  can 
be  trained  to  support  their  children  and 
help  support  theznselves. 

Title  I  of  my  bill  provides  for  national 
welfare  standards.  The  necessity  for  a 
system  of  national  welfare  standards  is 
amply  demonstrated  when  we  examine 
the  great  inequities  in  the  present  hodge- 
podge of  regulations  under  which  one 
State  pays  $40  per  month  to  a  fsunily 
of  four  persons,  while  a  neighboring 
State  pays  $280  per  month  to  a  family 
of  equal  size. 

No  Federal  funds  have  ever  been  avail- 
able in  tills  country  for  those  who  are 
in  need,  but  who  are  neither  aged,  se- 
verely handicapped,  or  parents  of  minor 
chikbpen. 

A  uniform  set  of  standards  win  make 
an  individual's  need  for  assistance  the 
single  most  Important  criterion  in  deter- 
mining his  eligibility  for  public  aid.  Na- 
tional welfare  standards  will  help  people 
where  they  need  to  be  helped — ^in  their 
own  communities  and  neighborhoods. 

National  welfare  standards  will,  among 
other  things,  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
a  family  moving  hundreds,  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  miles,  to  a  city  or  State  with 
more  humane  benefits. 

Title  n  of  xny  bill  provides  a  supple- 
mental family  allowance  to  assist  peo- 
ple, first  of  ail  to  earn  their  way  out  at 
public  assistance  and,  second,  requires 
that  the  Government  shall  continue  to 
contribnte  some  share  to  their  personal 
needs  imtll  such  time  as  they  earn 
enough  to  raise  them  above  the  poverty 
level. 

Title  n  provides  a  flat  rate  of  $50  per 
month  for  the  head  of  a  needy  family, 
plus  $40  a  month  for  each  dependent.  If 
a  recipient  finds  a  job  that  permits  him 
to  earn  more  than  the  mRTimum  pro- 
vided in  this  bin,  he  would  be  permitted 


to  keep  his  salary,  as  well  as  op  (o  50 
percent  of  his  welfare  allotment  mitll 
he  has  earned  his  way  out  of  the  poverty 
cycle  and  is  able  to  support  him^if  ^^^ 
hiA  faiaily  without  assistance. 

Title  m  of  my  bill  provides  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  aasome  the  full 
cost  of  public  assistance  programs  In  all 
50  States. 

There  is  general  agreement  among  re- 
liable forecasters  that  the  entire  cost  to 
the  Government  for  assuming  full  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  public  assistance 
programs,  Including  the  supplemental 
family  allowance,  would  be  about  $10 
billioD  annually. 

After  introducing  this  ipgidn^jf^n  i^^t, 
April,  I  sent  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  a  brief 
summary  of  its  provisions  to  each  of  the 
OoveniOEB  of  the  SO  States.  In  most 
instances,  their  response  has  been  en- 
thusiastic. In  all  instances,  they  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  work  with  the  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  to  bring 
some  order  to  the  present  ri\an^  public 
assistance  system  in  the  Nati<m. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  has  de- 
voted considerable  time  in  the  past  11 
years  to  writing  legislation  that  will 
reach  those  Americans  most  in  need  of 
constructive  assistance,  I  look  forward 
with  interest  and  anticipation  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  address  to  the  Nation  on 
this  subject  tomorrow  night. 

In  order  that  the  President  and  his 
staff  may  share  the  comments  I  have  re- 
ceived thus  far  from  the  Governors  re- 
garding the  apparent  need  for  a  major 
restructuring  of  our  present  welfare  sys- 
tem. I  am  including  their  letters  in  the 
CoNGRxssioMAi.  Recorj)  today,  as  well  as 
the  full  text  of  my  bill,  HJR.  10250.  the 
Supplemental  Family  Allowance  Act: 

SrXTK  or  XlAJMCKS, 

Springfield.,  Jttne  9,  XM9. 

Hon.    BOKAIf    C.    PUOMSKX, 

House  of  Aepretentrnttva, 
Wathinffton,  D.C. 

E>KAS  Bomak:  Thanks  very  much  for  your 
recent  note  and  for  the  entdosed  leglslatloa 
which  you  introduced  reganUng  our  State - 
Federal  welfare  pragraiiB. 

I  appreciate  very  much  yoror  Introducing 
such  legislation  to  provide  fcr  tvtt/^^Bi  wel- 
tare  standards  and  full  Federal  anacdng  of 
our  weiiare  system.  R«eeiit  Court  decUons 
and  the  regulatory  maae  at  U£W  make  nec- 
essary full  Federal  funding  ac  you  ao  appro- 
priately recognize  In  your  propoaed  HR  10260. 

I  have  asked  our  departments  to  forwtu-d 
to  me  copies  of  their  oommeiits  on  thla  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  as  soon  as  our  current 
Legislative  Seoslon  ooncludes  otx  July  1,  I 
hope  to  personally  have  for  you  a  written 
statement  regarding  your  excellent  prapoeed 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 

TtiTHAan  B.  Ogilvie, 

Governor. 

Stats  or  Maikk, 
Au{>utUi,  Uaine.  Hay  19. 1969. 

Hon.  BOUAM  C.  PUCZNSKI, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DX:. 

Deab  Congkkbsman  Pdonski;  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  May  6  informing  me  of  the 
legislation  which  you  have  Introduced  to  re- 
form our  public  assistance  prc^rama. 

Your  cbaraoterlattloD  of  tbe  crlala  which 
now  confromta  our  states  and  dtlea  becattse 
of  soaring  welfare  coete  Is  meat  apt.  You  are 
also  accurate  In  suggeeUog  that  the  great 
disparity  In  welfare  payments  from  state  to 
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state  creates  severe  Inequities  for  our  poor 
people  and  for  the  states  themselves.  More- 
over, again  as  you  suggest  our  present  welfare 
programs  do  little  to  break  the  destructive 
cycles   of   poverty. 

I  agree  that  the  federal  government  must 
Increase  Its  participation  In  welfare  pro- 
grams. Indeed,  it  may  well  be  that  the  only 
Just  solution  will  require  the  complete  as- 
sumption of  welfare  programs  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  and  the  estabUshment  of  a 
national  welfare  system.  I  also  agree  that  we 
must  introduce  changes  In  our  welfare  sys- 
tems that  will  encourage  Initiative,  and 
which  win  lead  to  increased  self-reliance. 
Thus,  I  feel  that  your  proposal  for  supple- 
mental family  allowance  to  permit  welfare 
recipients  to  retain  up  to  50  7r  of  their  earn- 
ings above  their  welfare  allotment  merits 
serious  consideration. 

As  one  of  those  Governors  who  has  spent 
"sleeplees  nights  trying  to  figure  out  how  to 
meet  this  great  problem,"  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  Initiative  In  attempting  to 
achieve  needed  reforms  In  our  welfare  pro- 
grams. Thank  you  very  much  for  Informing 
me  of  your  proposals. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  M.  Curtis, 

Governor. 

State  of  New  York, 

Albany,  May  20,  1969. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pocinski:  Thank  you  few  your 
letter  of  May  sixth  which  I  have  found  ex- 
tremely Interesting.  Thank  you  also  for  send- 
ing me  the  legislation  which  you  have  in- 
troduced In  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
improve  public  assistance  programs.  I  have 
requested  my  staff  to  review  your  legislation. 

As  you  may  know,  legislation  has  been 
Introduced  at  my  request  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  regarding 
welfare.  This  legislation  would  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  welfare  standards  with 
increased  federal  financial  participation; 
and,  on  a  phased  basis,  assumption  by  the 
federal  government  of  all  costs  of  welfare 
programs. 

Sincerely, 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 


Optice  of  the  Governor. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  22,  1969. 

Hon.   ROMAN   C.    PtJCINSKI, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Pucinski:  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  May  6,  we  would  con- 
sider any  resonable  plan  to  establish  mini- 
mum natlon-vrtde  public  assistance  stand- 
ards an  Improvement  on  the  present  system 
which  allows  as  many  different  standards  as 
there  are  states.  We  axe  fully  aware  that  dif- 
ferences In  living  costs  and  otJher  factors 
may  require  the  standards  be  adjusted,  but 
with  that  thought  In  mind,  we  support  the 
concept  of  nation-wide  standards. 

We  agree  that  the  present  public  welfare 
system  Is  falling  to  meet  the  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged people,  and  that  new  approaches 
should  be  tried.  Although  It  Is  difficult  to 
evaluate  a  complex  program  with  only  the 
assistance  of  the  printed  word,  we  are  Im- 
pressed with  the  supplemental  appro«K5h  of 
HR  10250.  We  do  not  at  this  time,  however, 
understand  all  the  mechanics  of  what  would 
be  Involved  In  the  administration  of  the 
program. 

We  further  agree  with  the  proposal  that 
the  total  cost  of  public  assistance  programs 
be  assumed  by  the  federal  government.  If  no 
state  or  county  funds  were  Involved  In  wel- 
fare programs,  two  advantages  In  addition  to 
the  obvious  fiscal  relief  would  result  for  the 
administration  ot  such  programs  In  Iowa. 
One  advantage  would  be  the  concentration 
of  administration  on  the  state  level  with  a 


related  decrease  In  county  admlnlstraUve 
authority  and  control.  It  Is  pracUcally  Im- 
possible to  administer  uniform  standards 
when  a  state  has  99  separate  county  policy- 
making boards. 

A  second  large  advantage  would  be  the 
separation  of  welfare  program  costs  and 
financing  from  the  already  complex  county, 
county-stete.  state-federal  financing  system. 
Elimination  of  the  present  maze  of  matching 
ratios  and  matching  arrangements  would  re- 
lease staff  time  for  more  productive  activities. 

Please  understand  these  remarks  are  made 
In  relative  haste,  as  our  present  staff  respon- 
slblUtlee  do  not  allow  for  an  exhaustive  eval- 
uation of  the  bill.  I  do,  however,  hope  these 
remarks  are  helpful. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Rat, 

State  of  Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma  City,  June  6,  1969. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Pucinski:  This  Is  to 
acknowledge  your  recent  letter  referring  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Congressional  Record  regard- 
ing your  bill,  HR.  10250. 

I  have  dlsctissed  this  matter  with  our  own 
State  Welfare  Department,  who  note  that 
many  of  the  provisions  of  your  bill  are  in 
agreement  with  reoommnedatlons  they  have 
previously  made  In  regard  to  Federal  financ- 
ing of  the  money  payments  and  uniform  na- 
tional welfare  standards. 

We  do  not  feel  qualified  to  comment  on 
the  amounts  set  out  In  yovir  letter  for  such 
payments,  as  we  feel  that  our  experience 
would  be  somewhat  limited  to  only  one  area 
and  there  should  perhaps  be  some  varia- 
tion among  e^eas  of  the  nation  in  ratio  to 
the  cost  of  living  In  the  specified  area. 

I  do  agree  that  there  will  need  to  be  some 
standardization  In  regard  to  welfare  pay- 
ments, particularly  since  the  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  residence  can  no  longer  be  a 
requirement  for  public  assistance.  We  are 
particularly  concerned  In  Oklahoma  over  this 
matter  since  our  payments  on  the  average 
are  higher  than  the  payments  In  adjoining 
states  and  it  Is  anticipated  that  many  of  the 
residents  of  other  states  will  move  Into  Okla- 
homa for  the  purpose  of  secvu-lng  higher 
welfare  payments  and  state  funds  are  not 
sufficient  to  provide  expansion  of  the  welfare 
programs  and  the  anticipated  Increase  In 
recipients. 

We  appreciate  your  forwarding  this  to  us 
lor  our  coments. 
Sincerely, 

Dewey  Bartlett, 

Governor. 


Executive  OrncE, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  May  21, 1969. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pucinski:  I  have  read  with  in- 
tereet  your  bill,  H.R.  10260,  which  you  for- 
warded to  me  recently,  requesting  my  com- 
ments. 

The  estabUshment  of  proposed  national 
standards,  eligibility  requirements  and  full 
Federal  financing  of  the  public  welfare  pro- 
gram and  Medicaid  is  In  complete  accord 
with  the  recommendations  which  I  have  made 
In  recent  years.  I  suggest  that  your  bill  should 
also  Include  General  Relief  payments  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

With  respect  to  the  payment  of  supple- 
mental family  allowance  benefits.  Title  II, 
which  Is  purely  a  Federal  project,  this  is  a 
matter  for  determination  by  the  Congress. 
Whether  this  proposal  for  stimulating  em- 
ployment of  the  Indigent  Is  the  best  that  can 
be  devised.  Is  a  question  on  which  I  do  not 
have  a  considered  opinion  at  this  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Warren  E.  Hearnzs. 


The  State  or  Colorado, 

Dentier,  May  9,  1969. 
Hon  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Pucinski  :  Thank  you 
for  sending  me  the  text  of  HR.  10250.  snd 
yoxir  remarks  on  the  floor  when  It  was  In- 
troduced. 

As  you  know,  welfare  coeU,  necessary  as 
they  are,  are  a  serious  drain  on  the  treasury 
of  any  state,  and  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  was  almost  a  mandate  for  national 
standards.  Consequently,  your  action  Is  par- 
ticularly appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Love. 

Office  or  the  Governor. 

Salem,  Oreg..  May  9, 1969. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Pucinski:  Thank  you 
for  the  material  on  HR.  10250.  You  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  I  have  been  serving  on 
a  small  governors*  committee  headed  by 
Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York, 
which  has  evolved  greatly  similar  legislation. 
It  has  been  sent  to  members  of  our  Con- 
gressional delegation  along  with  analyses  by 
the  Oregon  State  Public  Welfare  Commis- 
sion staff  and  the  Oregon  Stat*  Attorney 
General's  Office. 

By  Inference,  then,  your  proposal,  as  set 
forth  in  your  letter  of  May  6th,  has  my  sup- 
port. 

Sincerely. 

Tom  McCall, 

Governor. 

State  of  Alaska, 
Juneau,  June  10,  1969. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pucinski:  This  is  in  answer  to 
your  letter  of  May  6  requesting  comments 
on  your  proposed  legislation.  House  Reeolu- 
tlon  10250. 

I  agree  with  the  overall  Intent  of  your  blU 
to  set  national  welfare  standards,  supple- 
ment family  allowances  to  permit  welfare 
recipients  to  retain  a  portion  of  their  earn- 
ings and  assumption  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  entire  cost  of  the  naUonal 
welfare  system. 

Prior  to  giving  my  support  to  your  bill,  I 
would  like  to  see  a  change  made  to  eliminate 
the  monthly  payment  celling  and  to  require 
the  Federal  Government  to  meet  full  need  as 
established    by    a    particular    state.    As    you 
point  out  in  your  testimony,  very  few  welfare 
recipients  are  able  to  work.  Since  we  do  not 
have   an   Aid    to   PamiUes    with    Dependent 
Children — Unemployed    Parent    Program    in 
Alaska,  we  have  no  able-bodied  men  under 
AFDC.     Ninety-nine     percent     of     Alaskan 
recipients  fall   In  other   categories  of   those 
not  able  to  work.  We  have  the  Work  Incen- 
tive  Program   to   train   any   AFDC   mothers 
capable  of  being  trained,  and,  as  you  know, 
the  WIN  program  has  a  built-in  incentive 
payment  similar  to  your  bill.  Although  our 
welfare   assistance   payments  meet  approxi- 
mately 44  percent  of  need,  Alaska  currently 
pays  a  family  of  four  $185  of  the  total  $419 
required.  Your  bill  would  reduce  payments  to 
the  same  family  to  only  «170.  Thus,  under 
your  bill  the  Federal  Government's  share  to 
Alaska  would  be  less  than  it  is  now.  If  your 
bUl    were   modified    to   require    the    Federal 
Government  to  pay  100  percent  of  full  need 
as  determined  by  a  particular  state  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Government,  the  effect 
would  provide  for  a  cost-of-living  differen- 
tial as  computed  state  by  state,  or  county  by 
county,  and  would  be  much  more  equitable. 
For   example,  while  a  family  of  four  could 
probably  manage  on  »170  per  month  In  Ala- 
bama. $170  would  not  pay  for  the  rent  and 
fuel  in  Alaska. 
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I  could  BOt  Approve  »  plan  that  ties  Alaska 
to  a  national  ajrerage  because  even  now 
Alaska  receives  ai^  inequitable  share  of  Fed- 
eral funding  due  {to  our  mandatory  require- 
ment here  to  allow  higher  grants  because 
of  the  higher  eoa^-of-livlng  factor.  Piorther, 
because  of  our  hl|her  salaries  to  compensate 
for  the  higher  co6t  of  living  here.  Alaskans 
pay  a  higher  i>ertentage  of  Federal  Income 
tax  based  on  the  |tax  system  which  does  not 
take  Into  account  living  costs.  Alaskans 
again  are  penalized  by  having  to  provide  the 
additional  amount  needed  over  and  above 
the  Federal  allocation  to  maintain  our  wel- 
fare recipients  in  a  high  cost-of-living  area. 

I  am  sending  cppies  of  this  letter  to  our 
Congressional  delegates.  I  am  sure  any  of 
them  would  be  happy  to  discuss  Alaska's  un- 
usually extenuating  clrciunstances,  some  of 
which  I  have  outlined  above. 

Best  personal  ragards, 
Sincerely  y^urs, 

KerTH  H.  Mnxzs. 

Governor. 

rATE    OF   MiCHICAW. 

Lansing,  June  11, 19*9. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  PbciNSiti, 
House  Office  Buil4ing. 
Washington,  D.C.  ; 

'  DiAH'Hii'RESENTiTnrE  PuciNSKi :  Thank  you 
vWy  ufUWi  for  sMidlng  me  a  copy  of  your 
legislation  regarding  changes  In  public  as- 
I  fully  agree  that  these 
ve  a  greater  national  uni- 
ts a  great  need  for  the 
national  standards  and 
payments.  Although  ml- 
an  because  of  higher  as- 
Is  not  a  significant  prob- 
woxild  have  a  desirable 
existing  Inequities. 
Rgard  aspect  of  your  bill  Is 
tep  of  the  present  provl- 
ake  effect  In  Michigan  on 
aave  had  some  experience 
with  the  Income  disregard  program,  we  will 
be  in  a  much  betiter  position  In  evaluating 
your  bill,  or  similar  bills,  on  this  matter. 

I  have  enclosedl  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
I  sent  to  Senator*  Grlflln  and  Hart  and  to 
our  entire  Congr^sional  delegation,  which 
delineates  some  o<  the  specific  {jroblems  we 
are  having  with  federal  welfare  programs 
and  regulations.  I  thought  this  would  be  ol 
interest  to  you. 
Best  regards, 
Sincerely. 

Wl^xiaic  O.  MnxiKEir, 

Governor. 

LSTXXB  TO  MiC  HlOUf  CONCKESSIOMAI. 
D^I.EGATION 

APRtL  29,  1969. 

Deab  :   laj  writing  this  letter,  I  am 

aware  of  your  verr  deep  concern  about  the 
AFDC  "freeze "  enacted  as  a  part  of  the  1967 
Social  Security  Amendments,  and  want  you 
to  know  the  urgency  that  I  place  on  a  change 
In  that  legislation.! 

As  a  result  of  txils  harsh  and  unrealistic 
limitation  on  the  number  of  children  with 
absent  parents  th4t  may  be  aided  with  fed- 
eral funds,  all  sta^s  are  faced  with  an  im- 
possible decision:  to  bear  the  financial  bur- 
den of  any  resulting  increased  costs,  or  to 
spread  the  available  funds  over  a  greater 
number  of  children  in  order  to  keep  the 
caseload  within  t^e  prescribed  limits.  The 
costs  and  consequences  of  these  alterna- 
tives are  obvious. 

Based  on  current  estimates,  the  freeze  will 
increase  Michigan^  costs  (and  thereby  re- 
duce federal  costs)  by  9.3  million  dollars  for 
the  1969-70  fiacal!  year.  Under  the  freeze, 
federal  flnanrJaJ  |>ariiclpatlon  will  not  be 
available  for  an  tetlmated  35.196  children 
receiving  AFDC  la  Michigan.  Although  the 
totAl  oost  ot  aMistHnoe  for  these  children 
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wtU  be  borne  by  the  state,  the  state  will, 
nonetheless,  be  bound  by  federal  regulations 
in  the  provision  of  that  assistance. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  required  an  updat- 
ing of  welfare  standards.  ITiis,  in  effect, 
means  a  cost  of  living  Increase  in  all  wel- 
fare categories.  I,  pwrsonally,  fully  support  a 
cost  of  living  In^ease  for  welfare  recipients. 
but  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Federal 
Government  plans  to  update  all  standards 
and  place  the  entire  financial  burden  on  the 
states.  In  Michigan,  this  presents  another 
increase  In  the  state  welfare  budget  of  ap- 
proximately $8  million  to  $10  million. 

Moreover,  HEW  will  initiate  a  ruling  cm 
October  1,  1969,  which  requires  that  during 
an  appeal  process,  the  state  cannot  termi- 
nate a  welfare  grant  as  long  as  the  appeal 
continues.  In  addition,  the  state  is  under  the 
obligation  to  supply  legal  services  to  the 
recipient.  I  strongly  favor  the  opportunity 
to  appeal  and  the  need  for  the  recipient  to 
be  represented  by  legal  counsel:  but  again, 
the  states  will  have  to  pick  up  100%  of  the 
cost  Involved.  In  Michigan,  this  will  add  ap- 
proximately one-half  million  dollars  to  the 
welfare  budget. 

The  point  of  this  letter  is  clear.  At  a  time 
when  the  Federal  Government  is  requiring 
the  states  to  expend  more  amounts  in  their 
welfare  budgets — in  addition  to  the  normal 
caseload  increases — the  Federal  Government 
Itself  is  setting  needed  objectives,  but  is  not 
supplying  any  part  of  the  money  necessary 
to  accomplish  these  objectives. 

Again,  I  am  In  full  agreement  with  theee 
p>ollclee,  but  I  feel  very  strongly  that  If  the 
Federal  Government  promulgates  such  a  rul- 
ing, they  should  support  this  ruling  with 
the  necessary  matching  funds. 

The  AFDC  freeae  is  simply  another  example 
of  the  Federal  Government  enforcing  a  pol- 
icy that  will  require  the  states  to  assume  a 
greater  burden  of  welfare  costs.  I  strongly 
recommend  that  the  AFDC  freeze  is  repealed 
and  I  also  recommend  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment supply  the  necessary  matching 
funds  to  i^xlate  welfare  standards  and  to  im- 
prove the  welfare  appeal  process. 
Sincerely, 


Governor. 


Statk  or  Rhode  Island  and  Proiw- 
DZNCZ  Plantations, 

Providence^  July  2,  f  989. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  PtrciNSKi, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  :  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  May  6.  1969  concerning 
your  bUl.  H.R.  10250.  pertaining  to  revisions 
in  the  laws  governing  public  assistance.  I 
fully  agree  that  national  uniform  minimum 
standards  for  public  assistance  are  called  for 
and  that  the  federal  government  should  as- 
sume most.  If  not  all,  ot  the  entire  costs  of 
the  national  welfare  system. 

The  Rhode  Island  Deptulanent  of  Social 
Welfare  has  already  Implemented  policy  al- 
lowing welfare  recipients  to  retain  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  their  earnings  above 
their  welfare  allotment.  Our  current  policy 
In  that  area  is  outUned  In  the  enclosed 
attachment. 

Your  proposed  legislation  and  acoompany- 
ing  material  have  been  referred  to  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  for  further 
review.  As  you  know,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  relative  to  the  major  rerlslon 
of  America's  public  aid  programs  this  year, 
and  we  are  awaiting  proposals  of  the  Nixon 
adDilnistratlan.  Our  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  Is  in  the  process  of  carefully  reriew- 
ing  aU  such  proposals,  and  presently  plans 
call  for  the  development  of  a  specific  state- 
nwnt  of  position  in  relation  to  the  eatli« 
problems  as  soon  a*  the  vaiious  proposals 


have  been  reviewed.  When  this  statement  la 
pyrepared  and  approred  by  me.  a  copy  will 
be  forwarded  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Licht, 

Governor. 

Rhode  Island  Public  Assistance 
Sbbvicx  Manual 

chapter  n determination  of  need 

I.   Definition   and   Consideration  of  Income 
as  a  Resource 

Income  is  defined  as  the  receipt  of  money 
or  the  receipt  of  goods  or  services  to  meet  a 
specific  requirement.  To  be  considered  as  a 
resource  In  determining  need,  Income  must 
be  available  and  computable.  To  be  available 
It  must  be  known  that  the  Inccmie  must  be 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  known  that  It  (1) 
will  be  received  and  be  under  the  control  of 
the  recipient  during  the  period  for  which 
need  is  being  determined,  or  (2)  can  be  avail- 
able if  action  is  taken  by  the  applicant  or 
recipient  to  obtain  it.  To  be  computable, 
income  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can 
be  stated  in  a  specific  money  amount  or 
applied  to  a  particular  requirement. 

//.  Use  of  income  in  determining  need 

In  determining  the  amount  of  need  of  an 
individual  or  family,  all  income  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  However,  modifi- 
cations of  the  amount  of  actual  income  are 
made  under  specific  conditions  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  Incoms  which  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  assistance  plan. 

///.  Sources  of  income 
A  recipient  of  Public   Assistance  can  re- 
ceive Income  from  any  number  of  different 
sources.  For  Agency  purposes,  income  can  be 
defined  according  to  the  following: 
A.  Earned  Incoms 
1.  Definition  of  Earned  Income: 

a.  Earned  Income  is  Ineome  In  cash  or  in 
kind  earned  by  an  individual  through  the 
receipt  of  wages,  salary,  commissions  ( Includ- 
ing MDTA) .  or  profit  from  activities  In  which 
he  is  engaged  as  a  self-employed  Individual 
or  as  an  employee.  Such  earned  Income  may 
be  derived  from  his  own  employment,  such 
as  business  enterprises,  or  farming,  or  be  de- 
rived from  wages  or  salary  received  as  an 
employee.  It  Includes  earnings  over  a  period 
of  time  for  which  settlement  Is  made  at  one 
given  time,  as  in  the  Instance  of  sale  of  farm 
crops,  livestock,  or  poultry. 

b.  "Earned  Income"  does  not  Include: 

( 1 )  Returns  from  capital  Investments  with 
respect  to  which  the  Individual  is  not  him- 
self actively  engaged,  such  as  dividends, 
rentals  and  Interest,  or 

(2)  Benefits  (not  In  the  nature  of  wages, 
salary,  or  profit)  accruing  as  compensation, 
or  reward  for  services,  or  as  compensation 
for  lack  of  employment,  such  as  Industrial 
pensions,  OASDI.  ESB.  TDI,  or  Veteran's 
benefits. 

2.  E^amed  Income  from  Wages: 

When  earned  Income  is  from  wages,  the 
worker  must  verify  the  gross  amount  (before 
deductions)  received  and  the  amount  of  each 
payroll  deduction  identified  by  source.  Ver- 
ification Is  made  by  examining  current  check 
stubs  or  pay  envelopes  which  the  employed 
person  has.  If  wages  fiuctuate,  an  average 
should  be  made  of  five  (5)  consecutive  pays 
if  possible.  If  check  stubs  or  pay  envelopes 
are  not  available,  the  pierson  should  obtain 
a  statement  from  the  employer  showing  the 
gross  amount  and  identifying  the  source 
and  amount  of  each  deduction  for  5  pay  pe- 
riods. If  the  client  does  no>t  furnish  this  in- 
formation as  required,  it  Is  obtained  by  a 
PA-^0. 

3.  Earned  Income  from  Self -Employment: 
There  are  many  kinds  of  self-employment 

in  which  a  client  may  be  engaged.  Theee  in- 
clods  merchaadislng,  so^loe  shops,  manu- 
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facturlng  Industries,  or  operating  a  farm.  If 
It  is  found  that  the  business  is  operating  at 
a  loss,  the  client  should  be  helped  to  evalu- 
ate the  future  potential  of  the  business  and 
the  advisability  of  continuing  with  It.  There 
should  be  an  understanding  that  PA  cannot 
consider  any  expenses  of  the  business  as  re- 
quirements In  determining  the  extent  of 
need.  ' 

a.  Determination  of  Profit : 

Profit  from  self-employment  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  gross  receipts  and  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  operating  the  business  on  a 
yearly  basis. 

Gross  receipts  is  the  total  amount  of  money 
received  from  the  sale  of  goods  or  the  ren- 
dering of  a  service.  This  is  determined  by  a 
review  of  income  tax  reports,  or  a  review  of 
books  showing  amounts  received.  In  farm 
operation,  gross  receipts  Is  based  on  products 
sold.  No  monetary  value  is  placed  on  garden 
or  dairy  products  used  by  the  family. 

Cost  of  operating  the  business  Is  the  total 
cost  of  expenses  related  to  the  business:  i.e., 
rent,  utilities,  equipment,  stock  replace- 
ments, etc..  plus  non-personal  work  expenses 
(201.2,  p.  4)  as  obtained  by  a  review  of  in- 
come tax  reports  or  the  review  of  receipts, 
bills,  or  books.  When  a  business  Is  carried 
on  at  home,  no  part  of  the  overhead  expense 
Is  considered  a  business  expense. 

b.  Application  to  the  Assistance  Plan: 
Income  considered  from  self-employment 

Is  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
profit  and  the  amount  of  personal  expenses 
of  producing  the  income  (item  4  below). 

In  Initial  determination  of  need,  either  the 
documented  income  for  the  prior  year  or  the 
estimated  Income  for  the  current  year,  based 
on  at  least  3  months'  operation,  may  be  used 
as  appropriate.  If  the  current  year  estimate 
is  used,  verification  anu  computation  of  the 
actual  amount  to  be  considered  as  income 
must  be  completed  in  January  of  the  follow- 
ing year. 

4.  Consideration  of  Expenses  Incurred  In 
Earning  Income: 

This  section  deals  with  those  expenses  that 
are  attributable  to  earning  an  Income.  These 
expenses  toill  be  applied  to  applicants  and 
recipients  of  Public  Assistance  in  determi- 
nation of  eligibility. 

The  balance  of  the  Income  after  considera- 
tion U  given  to  these  expenses  is  the  amount 
to  which  the  disregard  policy  is  applied. 

a.  Non-Personal   Work-Related   Expenses: 
These  will  include  the  cost  of:  any  required 

licenses,  tools  and  materials,  the  purchase  of 
special  equipment  such  as  uniforms,  tele- 
phone, if  needed  on  the  Job,  etc.,  transporta- 
tion, if  needed  on  the  job.  If  not  reimbursed 
by  the  employer. 

b.  Personal  Work-Related  Expenses: 
These  will  Include  the  cost  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Mandatory  Payroll  Deductions:  These 
are  amounts  deducted  by  the  employer  as  re- 
quired by  law  or  by  company  regulations  for 
all  employees.  They  are  usually  In  the  form 
of  deductions  for — 

(a)  Income  Tax,  Social  Secxirity,  Retire- 
ment Funds  and  Union  Dues. 

(b)  Group  Insurance — when  membership 
in  the  plan  is  mandatory. 

(c)  Legal  attachment  on  wages — Under 
Title  9,  Chapter  26,  Section  4,  Subsection  12b 
and  c  of  the  General  Laws  of  I95f ,  the  first 
$50.00  of  any  pay  due  at  the  time  is  exempt 
from  attachment  and  no  attachment  can  be 
placed  on  the  wage  of  a  former  PA  recipient 
for  one  year  (amount  amended  eff.  9-1-66), 
following  terznlnation  of  Public  Assistance. 

(2)  Increased  Personal  Needs:  • 
The  following  allowance  is  deducted  from 

the   wage  for  increased   personal   needs  for 
food  and  clothing: 
91.00  per  day  for  each  day  worked  regard- 


less of  the  number  of  hours  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $20.00  per  month.  Persons  working 
full  time  would  be  eUglble  for  the  $30.00 
allowance  as  a  work  expense. 

(3)   Amovmts    as    Paid    where    Necessary 

for:  • 

(a)  Purchase  of  service  for  care  of  children 

in  the  client's  own  home  or  for  the  care  of 
other  dependents  in  order  to  enable  the  per- 
son to  be  employed. 

(b)  Purchase  of  child  care  In  family  day- 
care homes  that  are,  or  are  in  the  process  of 
being,  Ucensed  (see  Sec.  203,  p.  5  for  cost 
guidelines). 

(Child  care  service  provided  by  Agency 
family  day-care  homes  or  group  day-care 
centers  will  be  paid  directly  by  PA  through 
a  vendor  system) .»  See  Section  206 — Day  Care 
Services  Program. 

(c)  Union  dues,  if  not  deducted  by  em- 
ployer or  dues  to  employee  groups  or  similar 
assessments. 

(d)  Special  safety  devices  needed  for  hand- 
icapped people  when  not  furnished  by  the 
employer.' 

(e)  Special  safety  or  protective  clothing 
items  or  uniforms.*  ' 

(f )  Transportation  to  and  from  work.* 

B.  Other  income 

Income  may  be  derived  frwn  many  sources. 
The  worker  mtist  know  the  sources  of  actual 
or  potential  Income  which  are  indicated  by 
the  individual  facts  in  each  situation,  and  be 
able  to  determine  the  amount  and  avail- 
ability of  all  actual  income  and  the  availa- 
bility of  any  potential  Income. 

Policy  and  procedure  for  the  verification  of 
actual  income  and/ or  the  identification  of 
potential  income  Is  set  forth  for  the  follow- 
ing sources:  Federal  and  State  Insurance, 
Employment  Pensions,  Benefits  for  Veterans. 
Armed  Services  Allotments.  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation, Boarders  and  Lodgers,  Property, 
Insurance,  Other  Agencies,  Income  in  Kind, 
Relatives. 

IV.   Treatment  of  income  in  AFDC  and  in 
GPA  for  families  vrtth  children 

A.  The  following  income  is  disregarded  in 
computing  the  needs  of  a  family  with  de- 
pendent children  receiving  AFDC  or  GPA. 
However,  this  disregard  Is  not  applied  when 
the  application  is  caused  by  a  strike  or  work 
stoppage. 

1.  All  the  earnings  of  any  child  receiving 
assistance  If  the  child  is  a  full-time  student 
or  a  part-time  student  who  is  not  a  full-time 
employee.  This  may  Include  full-time  sum- 
mer employment  of  children  who  plan  to 
return  to  school  in  the  fall. 

Definitions:  A  student  is  one  who  is  at- 
tending a  school,  college  or  university  or  a 
course  of  vocational  or  technical  training 
designed  to  fit  him  for  gainful  employment. 
A  fuU-Ume  student  must  have  a  school 
schedule  that  Is  equal  to  at  least  one-half 
of  a  full-time  curriculum. 

2.  After  expenses  Incurred  in  the  earning 
of  wages  have  been  taken  into  consideration, 
the  first  $30.00  of  the  balanced  of  earned 
Income  ot  the  appropriate  family  members 
(students  omitted)  plus  one- third  (V3)  of 
the  remainder  Is  disregarded.  This  Income 
disregard  does  not  apply,  however,  in  the 
following  situations: 

a.  At  intake,  (1)  if  an  applicant  has  left 
employment  or  reduced  his  earnings  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  applying  for  assistance,  and 
later  he  returns  to  work  to  take  advantage 
of  this  disregard  provision,  or  (2)  persons 
who  are  employed  at  time  of  application 
either  full-time  or  part-time  except  those 
who  reapply  for  assistance  within  a  five- 
month  period  after  being  closed  to  a  Job 
which  does  not  work  out. 
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b.  Active  Cotes:  For  30  days  after  a  re- 
cipient either  left  work  without  good  cause, 
or  refused  to  accept  a  Job  in  which  he  was 
able  to  engage. 

B.  Use  of  Income  for  Special  Needs  of 
Children : 

In  AFDC  and  GPA  families  where  there  U 
income  from  any  source,  earned  or  other, 
consideration  is  given  to  special  needs  of 
the  chUdren,  IndivlduaUy  determined  and 
In  an  amount  not  eiceedtng  the  amount  of 
the  income.  Special  needs  of  children  are 
Included  as  a  requirement  in  the  assistance 
plan  under  "Other".  This  includes  current 
school  expenses  as  identified,  including  par- 
ticipation in  school  activities,  e.g.,  orchestra, 
special  courses  of  training  (shop,  clothing, 
construction,  etc.),  athletic  or  class  activi- 
ties, etc.,  and  participation  in  community 
activlUes  such  as  Scouts,  Y's.  CTO,  Boys' 
Club,  4-H,  etc. 

C.  Conservation  of  Income  for  Educational 
Needs  of  Children : 

In  addition  to  consideration  of  expenses 
attributable  to  the  earning  of  income  and  to 
the  use  of  any  income,  earned  or  other,  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  children  as  above, 
part  or  all  of  the  remaining  Income,  earned 
or  other,  may  be  conserved  by  the  family 
for  the  future  identifiable  needs  of  a  child 
which  will  make  possible  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  specified  plan  for  his  future 
education,  special  training  and  employment 
designed  to  realize  the  child's  maximum 
potential  as  an  independent  and  useful 
citizen.  The  amount  of  Income  which  may 
be  conserved  must  be  reasonable  in  amount 
as  related  to  the  purpose  for  which  It  Is  being 
held,  and  In  individual  cases  in  which  in- 
come Is  conserved  for  this  purpose,  there 
must  be  a  review  of  the  plan  on  a  regular 
basis  to  determine  the  continuing  appro- 
priateness of  the  plan. 

The  fiinal  decision  on  the  conservation  of 
income  and  the  amount  to  be  put  aside  is 
made  by  the  Casework  Supervisor.  The 
worker,  however,  has  the  responsibility  to 
apply  the  following  criteria  in  the  referral  of 
a  case  for  approval  and  to  have  reached  a 
tentative  decision,  through  an  evaluation  of 
the  situation,  that  conservation  of  Income 
Is  Indicated  and  to  have  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  the  specified  plan  for  the  education 
and/or  training  ot  the  child. 

The  child  must  be  14  years  of  age  or  over 
and,  as  a  result  of  the  social  study  of  the 
child  pertaining  to  educaUon  and  prepara- 
tion for  employment  (Sec.  100.2,  pp.  7-8), 
the  case  plan  Includes  working  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  a  specific  plan  for  the 
child's  future  education  beyond  high  school 
or  ot  training  in  a  specific  occupation  such 
as  halrdresslng,  radio  repair  work.  etc.  These 
children  will  be  those  who  are  already  at- 
tending a  school  beyond  high  school  or  a 
training  facility  for  a  specific  occupation,  or 
have  finalized  (accepted  by  the  school  or 
training  facility)  a  plan  for  attendance  at  a 
school  beyond  high  school  or  a  training  fa- 
cility for  a  specific  occupation,  or 

have  initiated  or  wish  to  initiate  a  plan  for 
future  education  providing  that  the  plan  is 
considered  suitable  by  the  school  In  accord- 
ance with  the  child's  capacity  in  achieving 
such  a  goal. 

Once  a  plan  for  conservation  of  Income  Is 
made,  the  worker  must  review  at  each  DOCE 
the  progress  being  made  to  Insure  that  the 
family  and  the  child  continue  to  work  toward 
the  specific  goal  or  are  carrying  out  the  plan 
as  evidenced  by  the  child's  attendance  at  the 
school  or  training  facility. 

V.  Disregard  of  earned  income  for  AABD 
A.  Recipients  of  AABD  Over  66  or  Dis- 
abled: For  recipients  whose  eligibility  is 
based  on  age  or  disability,  and  who  are  em- 
ployed, the  disregarded  amounts  are:  $30.00 
of  the  first  $80.00  of  earned  income  plus  one- 
half  ( 1/2 )  °t  the  remaining  $60.00. 
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B.  Recipients 
recipients    who 
amounts    of 
$85  00  per  monti 
excess.   In  adldtjon 
blind,  a  further 
earned  Income 
vlded  to  meet  the 
to   achieve   self- 
quired    for    a 
months.  Such  a 
approved  by  the 
Blind. 


earlied 


and 
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I  If  AABD  who  are  Blind :  For 
are    blind,    the    disregarded 
income   are:    The   first 
plus  one-half  (i^)   of  the 
for  recipients  who  are 
disregard  of  the  balance  of 
"  any  other  Income  Is  pro- 
cost  of  a  rehabilitation  plan 
Support   In   an   amount   re- 
p<rlod    not    In    excess    of   36 
rehabilitation  plan  must  be 
Division  for  Services  to  the 


VI.  Method  of  a\vplying  disregard  provision 
•  The  method  of  disregarding  Income  Is  the 

same  for  all  forms  of  assistance. 

From  a  cUentstross  earnings,  deduct  non- 
personal  and  penonal  work-related  expenses 
(see  Sec    in-4-a-b  of  this  Sec.  201.2). 

Prom  the  remal  alng  amount  of  Income,  ap- 
ply the  approprUte  disregard  formula. 

VII.  Recipients  cf  AABD   who  are  resident 
not  ^professional 

Recipients  of  a]\BD  who  are  resident  non- 
Community  Action  Pro- 
^D  program  will  continue 
with  present  dlsrtgards  until  July  1.  1969 
These  disregards  will  expire  at  that  time 
according  to  Fedef^l  law.  They  are  no  longer 
applicable  to  AFqc  recipients. 
-  Thl»  federal  p^vlslon  allows  the  agency 
to  disregard  the  ^st  $85.00  per  month  plus 
one-half  (14)  of  the  excess  up  to  $150.00  for 
a  period  of  12  cun^latlve  months.  Therefore 
any  recipient  of  AABD  can  receive  a  special 
disregard  to  a  m^mum  of  $117.50  if  they 
are  a  resident  nonprofessional  In  a  Commu- 
nity Action  Progratn  or  In  Title  I-D  program 
for  a  period  of  12  months  on  a  cumulative 
basis.  This  disreg^ird  Is  applied  Instead  of 
the  usual  dlsregarfl  policy  as  outlined  above. 


Hon.  Roman  C.        

House  of  Represei^tatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

DSAX  Represents  nvr  Ptjcinski 
for  your  letter  of 
tlon   relative    to 


Sta^  of  Connecticut, 

Hartford,  May  8,  1969. 

Pi  7CIN8KI, 


participation  should  be  increased  and  local 
flexibility    in    management   should    also    be 
Increased. 
Wth  all  good  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stan  Hathaway. 

State  or  New  Jersey, 
Trenton,  May  28,  1969 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pdcinski, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  :  I  have  seen  your  letter 
and  your  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  regarding  H.R.  10250  You 
may  be  assured  that  I  support  warmly  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  cost  of  providing  welfare  payments  to 
needy  persons  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
has  doubled  In  the  last  three  years.  New  Jer- 
sey Is  the  third  most  generous  State  In  the 
levels  set  for  payment  under  the  federally 
supported  welfare  categories.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  this  burden  is  becoming  too  great 
^r  the  State,  counties  and  municipalities  to 

Last  year  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  ap- 
proved,  at  my  request,  a  measure  Increasing 
the  State's  share  to  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  non-federal  matching  required  bv 
federal  legislation.  In  addition,  New  Jersey 
Is  now  participating  in  the  work  Incentive 
propam  (WIN)  to  provide  welfare  recipients 
n  ,  i  services  they  need  to  become 
employed. 

The  superior  taxing  position  of  the  federal 
government  should  be  used  to  finance  com- 
pletely this  national  purpose. 

I  appreciate  your  thoughtfulness  In  bring- 
ing this  measure  to  my  attention.  You  may 
ETRToMa    °^   ""^   continuing   support   for 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  J.  Hughes, 

Gorernor. 


August  7,  1969 


Thank  you 
May  6  regarding  leglsla- 
1  ederal  welfare  programs 
which  you  have  Introduced  In  the  Congress. 
I  have  already  \|olced  to  Secretary  Pinch 
my  feeling  that  |the  federal  government 
must  act  now  to  Establish  national  welfare 
standards  and  moje  toward  assumption  of 
the  fuU  weUare  burden. 

The  need  for  malor  revisions  In  the  pres- 
ent welfare  system  U  evident  to  most  state 
leaders  and  I  am  sx^e  the  Congress  will  look 
noost  carefully  Intoithls  need. 
Sincerely.       1 

I      John  Demise y, 

I  Governor. 

Wyoming  Execttive  Department, 

Cheyenne,  May  13,  1969. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  PtrirNSKi, 
House  of  Represenmtives, 
Washington,  D.C.     \ 

Dear  Congressman  Pttcinski:  Thank  you 
for  yoiir  recent  lett«t  and  enclosiires  regard- 
ing your  bill.  H.R.  ^0250,  for  Improvements 
m  our  present  public  assistance  programs. 

The  recent  Suprenie  Court  decision  with  re- 
spect to  welfare  residency  requirements  will 
certainly  place  additional  burdens  upon  the 
states.  However,  I  a»n  not  yet  ready  to  say 
that  the  federal  goviernment  should  assume 
the  entire  cost  of  tke  national  welfare  sys- 
tem. I  have  learned  ifcat  controls  most  surely 
follow  the  national  dollar,  and  if  all  local 
control  of  welfare  1^  preempted  by  the  fed- 
eral government  I  feir  that  Congress  may  be 
running  into  more  tj'oubles  than  it  bargains 

I  would  certainly  agree  that  our  present 
system  needs  Improvement.  Federal  financial 


State  op  Montana, 
Ti       „  Helena,  May  16, 1969 

Hon.  Roman  C.  Pdcinski.  ".  "ow. 

House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pucinski:  I  appreci- 
ated receiving  your  letter  of  May  6,  concern- 
ing  your  bill,  H.R.  10250,  to  raise  national 
welfare  standards. 

I  a««e  that  changes  are  needed  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  relating  to  public  assist- 
ance programs  and  Mr.  Theodore  Carkulls, 
btate  Administrator  for  the  Montana  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  concurs. 

Your  proposals  are  laudable  and  the  impact 
on  the  financing  of  public  welfare  in  Mon- 
tana would  be  of  major  significance,  although 
national  welfare  standards  would  not  have  as 
much  impact  on  Montana,  as  it  would  on 
those  states  where  assistance  grants  are  com- 
paraUvely  low. 

Both  Mr.  Carkulls  and  myself  are  not  con- 
vinced that  complete  "Federalization"  of 
the  money  payment  for  all  categories  would 
completely  solve  the  problem.  The  old-age 
assistance  category  would  be  the  most  sus- 
ceptible to  this  approach;  but,  even  here 
many  of  the  problems  relating  to  institu- 
tional care,  such  as  boarding  home  and  nurs- 
ing home  care,  of  these  perrons  would  still 
remain.  Because  of  its  effect  on  Montana  I 
would  strongly  recommend  that  Federal 
matching  continue  to  be  based  on  some 
variable  grant  system,  so  that  the  lower  per 
capita  income  states  would  receive  a  greater 
proportion  of  Federal  funds. 

I  trust  that  my  comments  will  be  of  some 
assUtance  to  you.  If  I  can  be  of  any  further 
assistance,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact 
me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Forrest  H.  Anderson, 

Governor. 


State  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  May  IS,  1969. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  and  a  copy  of  H  R 
10250  regarding  public  assistance  programs. 

Your  proposed  legislation  does  more  to 
attack  and  correct  the  problems  of  welfare 
than  any  proposals  that  we  have  recently 
read.  While  I  may  not  be  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  all  aspects  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, nevertheless,  It  most  certainly  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  and  I  commend  you  on 
your  fine  leadership. 

Very  truly  yours, 

NORBERT    T.    TIEMANN, 

Governor. 

State  op  Vermont, 
Montpelier,  May  16, 1969. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski. 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Representative  Pucinski:  This  Is  In 
response  to  your  request  for  my  comments 
on  H.R.    10250. 

Speaking  for  myself,  you  were  correct  in 
your  reference  to  Governors  who  spend  sleep- 
less nights  over  the  increasing  costs  of  our 
welfare  system. 

In  this  regard  I  have  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  Intensively  review  Vermont's  wel- 
fare system.  It  would  be  premature  of  me 
to  take  a  position  until  the  results  of  this 
study  are  known. 

I  will,  however,  say  that  your  proposed  na- 
tional standards  would  not  necessarily  bene- 
fit Vermont  where  our  average  payment  per 
recipient  is  already  above  the  national  aver- 
age in  every  category. 

Secondly,  your  supplemental  family  allow- 
ance plan  does  not  solve  what  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  major  problems  with  the  pres- 
ent system;  that  is,  welfare  recipients  receiv- 
ing more  Income  than  the  family  man  be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  and  65  who  earns  less 
than  what  his  family  could  receive  if  he 
deserted  them  and  went  on  welfare.  Your 
supplemental  family  allowance  appears  to 
widen  the  financial  disparity  between  these 
two  groupw. 

Until  my  own  investigation  is  completed,  I 
must  withhold  my  support  for  H.R.  10250. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Deane  C.  Davis, 
Governor  of  Vermont. 


State  of  Alabama. 
Montgomery,  May  23, 1969. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
Afember  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pucinski:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  6.  1969,  enclosing  excerpts  from 
the  Congressional  Record  containing  your 
bill,  H.R.  10250,  together  with  your  explana- 
tion thereof.  I  have  requested  the  State 
Department  of  Pensions  and  Security  to  re- 
view this  pending  legislation,  and  would  like 
to  make  the  following  comments. 

As  we  understand  it,  there  are  a  number 
of  bills  which  have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress proposing  in  one  way  or  another,  the 
provision  for  Federal  financing  of  the  public 
assistance  program.  Just  recently  I  was  asked 
to  comment  on  a  bill  which  was  Introduced 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  and  Governor  Rockefeller  In 
particular.  As  we  Indicated  to  the  Council 
of  State  Governments,  we  believe  that  total 
financing  of  public  assistance  programs  is 
rapidly  becoming  almost  a  necessity.  This  is 
due  not  only  to  the  inequity  of  payments 
state  by  state,  but  more  particularly  to  a 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  abolishing 
residency  requirements  and  pending  suite  on 
some  other  state  welfare  provisions. 
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We  believe  your  proposal  provides  adequate 
maintenance  for  those  unable  to  work,  and 
incentives  for  able-bodied  persons  to  secure 
employment  even  if  wages  are  set  below  the 
maintenance  level.  It  appears  to  us  that  your 
bill  might  be  more  expensive  than  the  pres- 
ent public  assistance  program  although  it 
would  relieve  states  of  their  portion  of  the 
costs  of  public  assistance.  At  the  same  time, 
it  provides  a  more  humane  approach  to  pub- 
lic assistance  than  the  present  program.  The 
reduction  of  the  family  allowance  maximum 
by  ten  percent,  however,  for  any  mainte- 
nance in  which  the  value  of  home  produce 
consumed  equals  this  amount  is  edminls- 
tratlvely  unsound.  It  does  not  provide  the 
present  incentive  for  people  to  help  them- 
selves  through   raising  of  home   produce. 

We  are  pleased  that  your  bill  does  not  have 
a  transitional  period  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  take  over  the  cost  of  the  program. 
We  understand  that  some  of  the  other  pro- 
posals have  this  transitional  period. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
public  assistance  program  under  your  bill 
would  be  administered  by  the  states  or  by  the 
Federal  government,  and  whether  adminis- 
tration of  services  would  be  Included.  This 
is  an  important  matter  in  the  consideration 
of  any  legislation,  and  we  believe  there 
should  be  some  clarification. 

As  we  understand  your  bill,  recipients  of 
aid  to  the  blind  and  aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  are  not  eligible  for  the 
family  allowance  incentive.  They  may  either 
continue  assistance  or  receive  the  supple- 
mental family  allowance  benefits.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  is  treating  blind  and  perma- 
mently  and  totally  disabled  persons 
inequitably. 

We  wonder  if  your  thinking  Involves  tak- 
ing the  Federal  government  out  of  other  as- 
pects of  the  public  welfare  program  than 
public  assistance.  We,  also,  assume  that  your 
supplemental  family  allowance  virtually  pro- 
vides a  general  assistance  program. 

We  agree  with  you  that  If  your  bill  were 
enacted  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  reduce 
the  migration  of  public  assistance  recipients 
to  high  payment  states. 

Again,  thank  you  for  giving  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  your  bill. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Albert  P.  Brewer, 

Governor. 


State   of  Arkansas,   Department 
OF  Public  Welfare. 

Little  Rock,  June  24,  1969. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pucinski:  Reference  is 
made  to  your  letter  to  Governor  Wlnthrop 
Rockefeller  of  May  6,  1969,  which  he  referred 
to  me  for  review  and  reply.  I  have  reviewed 
your  bill,  H.R.  10250,  and  offer  the  following: 

1.  This  Agency  is  in  favor  of  National  wel- 
fare standards.  We  feel  that  in  addition  to 
bettering  the  lot  of  welfare  clients,  at  least 
in  Arkansas,  that  National  standards  would 
discourage  Individuals  and  families  from 
moving  to  higher  welfare  payment  level 
states; 

2.  We  definitely  believe  that  the  supple- 
mental family  allowance  plan,  permitting 
wage  earners  to  retain  up  to  50%  of  their 
earnings,  would  encourage  low  Income  work- 
ers to  continue  to  work  on  a  part-time  or 
even  full-time  basis,  rather  than  to  fall  back 
entirely  on  grant  payments; 

3.  We  wholeheartedly  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  assume  the  entire 
cost  of  the  welfare  program.  This  would 
enable  states  to  use  administrative  money  to 
provide  special  services  for  the  under-privi- 
leged and  would  enable  them  to  use  the 
grant  matching  state  dollars  to  expand  such 
programs  as  Medicaid. 


The  passage  of  your  proposed  legislation 
would  not  only  be  most  beneficial  to  our  Na- 
tion's poor  and  needy  people,  but  would  also 
be  very  helpful,  financially,  to  state  govern- 
ments. 

If  this  Department  can  be  of  further  as- 
sistance to  you,  or  provide  further  informa- 
tion, please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lbn  E.  Blaylock, 

Commissioner. 

ExECtrrrvE  Department. 

Atlanta.  May  26, 1969. 
Re  H.R.   10250. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
Howse  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Pucinski:  This  is  in 
response  to  your  letter  of  May  6  requesting 
my  comments  on  the  above-captloned  bill 
which  you  have  introduced  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

With  respect  to  the  first  section  of  your 
bill  regarding  national  welfare  standards,  I 
generally   favor   a  minimum   financial   fioor 
under    the   categorical    assistance    programs 
under  which  no  state  should  be  permitted 
to  go.  However,  and  this  goes  to  the  third 
section  of  your  bill,   I  am  opposed  to  the 
Federal    Government    assuming    the    entire 
cost  of  public  welfare.  As  a  strong  advocate 
of  State's  Rights,  I  am  also  a  strong  advo- 
cate   of    State's    Responsibilities.    I    believe 
that  the  states  have  a  responsibility  to  their 
Indigent  citizens  and  that  this  responsibility 
should   not   be   abandoned   or   delegated   to 
the  Federal  Government.  This  does  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  the  states  should  bear  the 
major  portion  of  the  financial  burden,  but 
should  be  willing  to  bear  a  sufficient  por- 
tion of  the  costs  to  enable  them  to  maintain 
some  degree  of  control  over  the  programs. 
I  hold  a  contrary  opinion  to  that  which  you 
expressed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  the 
effect  that  the  amount  of  the  allowance  be 
the  same  in  all   regions  of  the   country.   I 
believe  it  to  be  essential  that  differences  in 
cost  of  living  m  the  various  regions  or  states 
be   considered.   The   allowance   you   propose 
would,   in   some   rural   areas   of   this   state, 
be  more  than  that  which  is  considered  as 
middle-class  income  for  the  area. 

With  respect  to  the  second  section  of  your 
bin  authorizing  supplemental  family  allow- 
ances to  permit  welfare  recipients  to  retain 
up  to  50%  of  their  earnings  above  their 
welfare  allotment,  this  would  in  my  opinion 
be  an  improvement  over  the  system  which 
has  In  the  past  Imposed  a  100%  tax  on  the 
earnings  of  welfare  recipients.  I  am  sxire 
you  are  aware,  however,  that  recent  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  will  pro- 
vide some  relief  in  this  area  as  a  result  of 
new  earned  Income  disregard  provision. 

In  conclusion,  I  agree  totally  with  your 
belief  that  every  able-bodied  American 
should  contribute  something  to  his  existence 
by  entering  the  labor  force  and  becoming  a 
part  of  the  mainstream  of  society.  For  able- 
bodied  recipients  of  welfare  to  do  this  we 
must  be  able  to  provide  more  and  better 
Job  training  programs  for  the  uneducated 
and  unskilled  and  more  Jobs  for  them  once 
they  are  trained.  The  dole,  in  whatever  form, 
is  not  the  answer. 
Sincerely, 

Lester  Maddox, 

Governor. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Governor's  Office, 
Harrisburg.  May  26.  1969. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pucinski:  Governor 
Shafer  is  in  South  America  for  a  Pennsyl- 
vania   Trade    Mission    and    before    leaving 


asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  about 
H.R.  10250. 

The  Governor  is  generally  in  agreement 
with  the  aim  of  your  legislation.  He  believes 
that  the  federal  government  should  set  na- 
tional welfare  standards  and  assume  the  en- 
tire cost  of  the  national  welfare  system. 

A  review  of  your  specific  legislation  Is  now 
being  conducted  by  the  departments  and  we 
hope   to  have   a   more   specific   response   in 
support  of  H.R.  10250  very  shortly. 
Sincerely, 

Hugh  E.  Flaherty. 

Commonwealth  or  Virotnia, 

Governor's  Office, 
Richmond,  May  9.  1969. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  „   ^    .     i,  . 

Dear  Mr.  Pucinski:  Governor  Godwin  has 
asked  me  to  acknowledge  and  thank  you 
for  your  letter  and  the  copy  of  proposed 
legislation  H.R.  10250  you  have  Introduced. 

We  are  sending  a  copy  of  this  material  to 
Mr  Otis  L.  Brown,  Director,  Department  of 
Welfare  and  Institutions,  asking  him  to  re- 
view It  and  forward  to  you  any  comments 
he  may  have  regarding  this  legislation. 

Sincerely, 

Bruce  C.  Miller. 
Executive  Assistant. 

State    op    Louisiana,     Executive 
Department. 

Baton  Rouge,  May  13,  1969. 

Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  DC. 

DEAR  CONGRESSMAN  PuciNSKi:  In  reply  to 
vour  recent  letter  referring  to  legislation 
you  propose  in  connection  with  pubjlc  as- 
sistance programs,  I  have  asked  those  in  th  s 
state  who  administer  the  program  to  submit 
comments  in  order  that  I  may  be  equipped 
to  intelligently  respond  to  your  request  for 
comments. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Very  truly  vours, 

John  J.  McKeithen. 
Governor  of  Louisiana. 

State  of  South  Carolina,  Office 
OF  the  Governor, 

Columbia.  May  14.  1969. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pucinski:  Governor 
McNalr  handed  me  your  letter  concerning 
your  recent  legislation  on  welfare  programs 
and  asked  that  I  get  the  comments  of  our 
State  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  I  am  forwarding  a  copy  of  your 
letter  to  the  Director  today  and  will  be  in 
touch  with  you  very  soon. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  Alexander. 

State  of  West  Virginia,  Office 
of  the  Governor. 

Charleston.  May  28, 1969. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Pucinski:  This  Is  ta 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  6, 
1969,  with  which  you  enclosed  copy  of  your 
bill,  H.R.  10250,  regarding  the  public  assist- 
ance program. 

I  appreciate  your  sending  this  to  me.  and 
am  forwarding  a  copy  to  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Flow- 
ers, Commissioner,  Department  of  Welfare, 
for  his  review  and  comment. 

As  soon  as  I  have  received  a  report  from 
Mr.  Flowers,  I  shaU  be  in  touch  with  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Arch  A.  Moobz,  Jr. 
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OlT  C«    OF   Tia    GOVEKNOR, 

Phoenix.  Ariz.,  May  9, 1969. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  I  ttcinski. 
House  of  Represi  ntatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  CoNGRxafeMAN  Ptjcwski:  This  is  to 
acknowledge  an^  thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  May  6  relatl\te  to  H.R.  10250  concerning 
National  Welfar*  Standards  which  you  hav* 
proposed  recently  to  the  members  of  Con- 
gress. I 

I   am   referring   your   letter   to    Dr.    Wm. 
Henry,  Chalrmaq  of  our  Department  of  Pub- 
comments, 
be  forthcoming  shortly. 


August  7,  1969 


Uc  Welfare  for 
A  reply  shoulij 
Sincerely, 


Jack  Wii-liams. 

Sta^b  or  California, 

Governor's  OmcE, 
'tocramento,  June  23.  1969. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pttcinski, 
House  of  Represel^tativea, 
Washington,  D.C 

Mt  Dkar  Conc^ressman  :  I  am  pleased  to 
be  in  a  position  ^  reply  more  fully  to  your 
letter  bringing  t|)  o\ir  attention  legislation 
you  have  Introdijced  In  Congress  on  public 
assistance  prograins. 

Very  recently  fAr.  Spencer  Williams,  my 
Secretary  for  HuB^an  Relations,  and  Mr.  John 
C.  Mohtgomery.  blrector  of  Social  Welfare, 
made  preseniatlois  on  behalf  of  my  Admin- 
istration on  this i  subject  before  the  Presi- 
dent's Commlsslob  on  Income  Maintenance 
Programs.  In  the  course  of  that  testimony, 
they  made  a  num  ber  of  points  which  are  In- 
cluded in  the  attached  summary. 

like  to  express  my  appre- 


Agaln,  I  would 


elation  for  your  letter  and   for  the  oppor- 


tunity you  have  g 
Important  nation  il  problem 
Sincerely. 


Stati 

Omc  t 


Hon.  Roman  C.  PrrtiNSKi, 
House  of  Represen  Natives 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Sir:   Than^ 
material  on  welfat'e 
LeVander.    He   adtlsed 
considered    along 
cover   our   welfare 
Sincerely 


ven  us  to  comment  on  this 


Ronald  Reagan, 

Governor. 

OP  Minnesota, 
OF  THE  Governor, 
St.  Paul,  May  12, 1969. 


you  for  furnishing  this 

legislation  to  Governor 

it   will   be   carefully 

with    other    proposals    to 

dilemma. 


Wa:j^ce  R.  Hoaclund, 
y  dministrative  Assistant. 

Sttmmart  of  TestImont  Before  the  Presi- 
dent's CoMMissioN  ON  Income  Mainte- 
nance Programs 

(By  Spencer  Willi  ims  and  John   C.   Mont- 
(omery) 

1.  Reform  and  n  construction  of  our  pres- 
ent outmoded  public  assistance  system  is 
long  overdue.  Wltil  respect  to  this  problem, 
the  country  is  at  the  crossroads,  where  we 
must  make  some  critical  decisions  about 
how  we  are  going  |o  deal  with  the  burgeon- 
ing costs  of  these  programs,  and  the  basic 
directions  they  shoi  ild  take. 

2.  Today  the  s^tes  and  local  govern- 
ments throughout  the  country  are  facing  a 
financial  crisis  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
combination  of  son  e  of  the  provisions  of  the 
social  security  amendments  of  1967  (Public 
Law  90-248)  and  [the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision on  durationa  residence.  The  fiscal  im- 
pact of  the  pernanent  elimination  of 
durational  residence  requirements  coming  as 
it  does  on  top  of  this  additional  fiscal  burden 
placed  on  the  statei  by  the  Congress  in  1967 
and  by  certain  chinges  in  federal  regula- 
tions, may  well  pr^ve  to  be  the  proverbial 
"last  straw."  It  Is  Just  not  possible  for  the 
states  and  counties  to  accommodate  this 
cumulative  massive  Impact  on  their  already 


overburdened  fiscal  resources  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain,  let  alone  increase,  the 
level  of  programs  and  benefits  which  are  so 
sorely  needed  by  the  i>eople. 

3.  Some  immediate  steps  to  reform  the  sys- 
tem are  needed  to  help  alleviate  this  fiscal 
crisis.  Some  of  the  most  Important  are  these  : 

a.  Repeal  the  APDC  "freeze." 

b.  Provide  full  federal  reimbursement  to 
the  states  of  the  cost  attributable  to  the 
elimination  of  the  durational  residence,  as 
provided  in  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Murphy  of  California. 

c.  Restore  to  the  states  the  power  to  deter- 
mine eligibility  requirements  for  AFDC-U. 
thus  removing  the  onerous  and  inequitable 
restrictions  on  federal  reimbursement  of  the 
costs  of  this  program. 

d.  Kllmlnate  the  completely  open-ended 
nature  of  the  earned  income  provisions  of 
the  APDC  program  especially  with  respect 
to  the  total  amount  of  the  family  Income 
subject  to  it.  There  should  be  a  gradual 
reduction  In  the  proportion  of  earnings  ex- 
empted as  earning  capacity  Increases,  and 
the  family's  Income  situation  approaches  a 
level  of  adequacy  In  relation  to  Its  size  which 
could  be  established  as  the  cut  off  point  for 
exempting  any  earned  Income. 

We  are  completely  committed  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  assistance  policies  must  provide 
the  incentive  of  monetary  gain  if  we  are  to 
expect  people  to  seek  and  accept  employment 
as  an  alternative  to  remaining  on  aid.  How- 
ever, we  believe  that  in  Public  Law  90-248  the 
Congress  went  too  far  in  moving  to  correct 
what  had  been  one  of  the  basic  flaws  in  the 
public  assistance  system. 

4.  In  addition  to  steps  directed  specifically 
to  help  alleviate  the  fiscal  crisis  facing  states 
and  local  government,  these  additional  re- 
form measures  are  needed: 

a.  Remove  the  current  limitations  on  fed- 
al  aid  to  children  In  foster  care.  This  would 
require  a  public  policy  based  on  the  recogni- 
tion that  a  needy  child  who  has  been  de- 
prived of  the  care  and  support  of  both  par- 
ents has  as  much  call  upon  the  national  re- 
sources as  does  the  child  who  has  been  de- 
prived of  only  one  parent. 

b.  Make  the  APDC  program  for  the  unem- 
ployed a  requirement  for  all  states  in  order 
to  remove  inequities  between  the  sUtea 
which  will  become  especially  acute  with  the 
elimination  of  durational  residence. 

c.  Delegate  authority  to  the  states  to  elimi- 
nate inequities  resulting  from  the  provision 
which  denies  federal  reimbursement  for 
APDC-U  payments  made  to  fathers  employed 
more  than  35  hours  per  week  regardless  of 
earnings. 

d.  Automate  support  for  the  aged.  In  Cali- 
fornia we  are  currently  inquiring  into  the 
feasibility  of  a  graded  system  of  standard  al- 
lowances for  the  aged  based  upon  housing 
arrangements,  living  arrangements  and  on 
what  the  individual  can  do  for  himself  In- 
come would  be  deducted  from  these  allow- 
ances. One  time  and  emergency  needs  would 
be  paid  from  a  different  source  and  would 
not  be  part  of  the  periodic  support  payments. 

In  our  preliminary  exploration  of  this 
idea,  we  are  attempting  to  find  out,  among 
other  things,  whether  an  amount  not  too 
different  from  current  grant  levels  can  be 
established  so  as  to  remain  unchanged  for 
at  least  12  months.  With  such  a  program  if 
It  can  be  formxUated,  the  Increases  could 
be  automated  to  a  very  great  extent.  There- 
fore, we  call  thU  possibility  automated  sup- 
port for  the  aged.  We  believe  that  the  results 
of  oxu'  efforts  which  are  Just  beginning,  can 
eventually  be  applied  to  the  blind  and  the 
disabled,  and  will  be  useful  to  the  national 
administration  and  the  Congress. 

5.  At  the  same  time  that  the  most  press- 
ing problems  In  the  public  assistance  system 
are  being  dealt  with  through  Immediate 
measures  of  reform,  longer  range  plans  for  a 
basic  reconstruction  of  the  total  system  must 


be  developed  and  carried  out.  Whatever  the 
precise  nature  of  these  plans,  they: 

a.  Must  reject  reliance  on  any  single 
panacea. 

b.  Must  be  consistent  with  the  work  ethic 
of  this  country  by  assuring  that  the  incen- 
tive to  work  will  be  maintained.  It  has  yet 
to  be  established  that  any  of  the  guaran- 
teed Income  schemes  now  under  discussion 
will  meet  this  test  without  the  costs  being 
astronomical.  Any  such  plan  must  satisfy 
four  goals  which  are  conflicting  In  many 
ways.  It  must:  provide  adequate  income  sub- 
sidy to  those  in  need;  maintain  incentive 
to  engage  in  productive  employment;  mini- 
mize payments  to  those  who  are  not  In  need 
of  them;  keep  the  total  cost  within  practi- 
cable and  possible  fiscal  limits.  To  our  knowl- 
edge, no  satisfactory  way  of  reconciling  these 
goals  has  yet  been  proposed. 

c.  Must  deal  effectively  with  what  U  prob- 
ably the  most  difficult  public  policy  ques- 
tions of  all:  How  to  assure  equity  between 
those  helped  and  those  not  helped;  how  to 
maintain  the  necessary  public  support  for 
welfare  programs  in  the  face  of  a  growing 
antagonism  on  the  part  of  those  not  being 
helped  despite  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
too  are  in  relatively  marginal  circumstances. 

6.  Rather  than  any  single  panacea,  any 
such  plans  must  encompass  a  balanced  pro- 
gram all  elements  of  which  are  designed  to 
exert  influence  in  the  same  desired  direc- 
tion. This  would  provide  the  advantage  of 
the  cumulative  effect  of  the  interaction  of 
the  results  achieved  through  the  various 
elements.  These  might  include: 

a.  A  system  of  national  minimum  stand- 
ards of  public  assistance  payments  with 
greatly  increased  federal  sharing  of  costs 
With  the  elimination  of  durational  residence 
requirements,  serious  consideration  could 
well  be  given  to  this  approach  so  as  to  slow 
down  the  flight  to  the  cities  and  the  higher 
grant  states  which  will  now  become  even 
more  acute.  Any  such  approach  must  allow 
for  regional  differences  and  for  assurance 
that  states  like  California  and  Illinois  will 
receive  federal  reimbursement  sufficient  to 
maintain  their  standards  without  added 
costs  to  state  or  local  government. 

b.  Improvement  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem, especially  for  the  aged,  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  current  situation  where  In  California  for 
instance,  over  70  percent  of  aged  recipients 
are  on  aid  because  of  inadequate  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

c.  Improvement  of  the  unemployment  in- 
surance  system  so  as  to  make  It  more  of  a 
national  program  and  so  as  to  encourage  em- 
ployers to  provide  Jobs  to  increased  number 
of  individuals. 

7.  Whatever  Immediate  steps  are  taken  to 
reform  the  present  system  or  whatever  long- 
range  plans  are  developed  for  Its  basic  recon- 
struction, these  steps  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  national  commitment  to  effective  pro- 
grams for  preventing  dependency  which  con- 
centrate attention  on  steps  designed  to  help 
children  grow  into  responsible  productive 
adults  properly  equipped  to  enter  the  world 
of  work.  These  programs  of  prevention  must 
be  pervasive  and  must  rest  on  a  much  broader 
base  than  the  public  assistance  system 
itself. 

The  basic  goals  for  these  preventive  pro- 
grams must  be  life  preparation  for  children 
For  this  to  be  realized,  their  parents  must 
have  the  opportunities  for  Jobs  and  income 
required  for  the  family's  security  and  stabil- 
ity essential  to  healthy  chUd  development 
One  approach  to  this  might  be  through  some 
form  of  subsidized  employment  through  tax 
Incentives  or  Inducements  to  private  employ- 
ers. This  could  be  so  arranged  to  assure  that 
the  basic  public  purposes  involved  were 
being  carried  out,  and  to  provide  that  the 
amount  needed  to  supplement  the  man's  go- 
ing wage  in  order  -to  enable  him  to  meet  his 
family  obligations  was  paid  to  him  through 
his  employer  rather  than  directly  by  the 
welfare  system. 


August  7,  1969 
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State  of  Indiana. 
Indianapolis.  May  IS,  1969. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  requested  in  your  letter  of 
May  6th,  I  have  reviewed  your  bUl,  H.B. 
10260,  and  wish  to  offer  the  following  com- 
ments: 

1.  It  Is  felt  that  a  change  In  the  welfare 
programs  is  desirable;  however,  in  all  prob- 
ability a  more  gradual  change,  based  on  the 
results  of  the  demonstration  programs  cur- 
rently being  conducted,  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageous than  the  drastic  changes  pro- 
posed in  your  bill. 

2.  With  the  greatly  improved  grants,  the 
exemption  of  an  increased  amount  of  earned 
Income  the  extending  of  eligibility  to  a  large 
additional  group  of  needy  and  low- income 
I)er8onB,  and  the  Issuance  of  revised  national 
standards  it  would  seem  that  the  probable 
cost  of  such  a  program  could  greatly  exceed 
the  $4,000,000  estimated  in  your  proposal. 

3.  The  receipt  of  the  increased  welfare  ben- 
efits is  not  the  only  reason  for  migration 
from  southern  states  to  urban  centers; 
th^efore,  higher  welfare  benefits  In  the 
states  from  which  most  people  are  moving 
would  not  be  the  only  factor  to  Induce  them 
to  stay  In  their  present  homes.  There  would 
need  to  be  more  Job  opportunities  through 
Improved  Industrial  developments,  etc. 

4.  While  It  Is  desirable  to  help  relieve  local 
and  state  burdens  In  relation  to  welfare,  It  is 
questionable  whether  we  can  continue  to 
look  upon  the  federal  government  to  collect 
and  disburse  our  tax  monies  In  even  greater 
amounts. 

In  conclusion  I  might  add  that  I  am  heart- 
ily In  favor  of  Incentives  to  encourage  people 
to  work  and  some  measures  along  this  line 
are  In  the  process  of  development  In  Indiana. 
Slncerelv, 

Edgar  D.  Whitcomb, 

Governor. 


The  sequel  to  decision  appears  to  be  national 
financing  to  meet  this  problem. 
Sincerely, 

Warren  P.  Knowles,  Governor. 

The  State  of  Nevada, 
Carstm  City.  June  27, 1969. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Pucinski:  This  Is  m 
reply  to  your  letter  of  May  6,  1969  concerning 
H  R  10250,  the  legUlatlon  you  Introduced  to 
overhaul  our  present  pubUc  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Through  misunderstanding  here,  a  re- 
sponse has  been  delayed.  I  am  sorry  about 

this.  .  .     . 

A  thorough  review  of  your  proposed  legis- 
lation and  consideration  by  our  State  welfare 
agency  results  in  consensus  that  this  Is,  In- 
deed, a  fresh  approach  to  our  national  wel- 
fare system.  . 

However,  I  question  the  changes  under 
Title  n  Section  202.  regarding  amounts  of 
earned  Income  to  be  disregarded  under  public 
assistance  needs  tests.  Without  a  limit  or 
ceiling  on  the  amount  to  be  disregarded,  this 
tends  to  keep  or  "lock-in"  people  on  welfare 
In  addition,  this  may  allow  virtually  most 
middle-income  groups,  who  otherwise  meet 
the  eligibility  requirements  for  a  program,  to 
be  eligible  for  public  assistance. 

For  instance,  the  current  federal  provisions 
to  become  mandatory  effecUve  July  1,  1969 
which  allows  a  disregard  of  earned  income  of 
$30  plus  one-third  of  the  remainder,  permits 
a  family  of  four  In  Nevada  to  have  earnings 
up  to  $1,000  per  month,  depending  on  their 
needs,  and  still  be  eligible  for  assistance  I 
urge  you  to  Include  In  your  provisions  a  cell- 
ing on  earnings  to  be  disregarded. 

Your  plan,  otherwise,  merits  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  Laxalt, 

Governor. 


The  State  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison.  May  IS,  1969. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pucinski:  We  are  In  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  May  6,  1969  explaining  what 
BUI  H.R.  10250,  which  you  Introduced,  would 
provide.  You  asked  for  our  comments  on  the 

bill. 

We  feel  that  a  bill  such  as  H.R.  10250  Is 
almost  a  necessity  following  the  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Administrators  of  the  social  security  aid  pro- 
grams have  informed  me  that  the  difference 
In  the  amount  of  grants  vary  so  from  state  to 
stote  that  there  Is  some  temptation  on  the 
part  of  persons  to  move  to  a  state  with  more 
liberal  welfare  programs.  While  they  recog- 
nize that  the  ordinary  person  moves  to  bet- 
ter himself  economically  by  way  of  better 
employment,  there  Is  the  undercurrent  of 
protection  by  welfare  aid  untu  such  employ- 
ment can  be  obtained. 

1.  We,  therefore,  feel  that  the  national 
welfare  standards  are  a  necessity  at  this  time. 

2.  Certainly,  an  Incentive  to  obtain  em- 
ployment is  a  requirement.  Without  such  In- 
centive, a  person  Is  not  likely  to  work  unless 
he  can  earn  considerably  more  than  he  can 
receive  through  the  welfare  program.  There- 
fore, the  right  of  recipients  to  retain  a  per- 
centage of  their  earnings  Is  again  considered 
a  necessity  in  the  welfare  program.  There 
seems  to  be  considerable  feeling,  however, 
that  some  maximum  to  the  amount  of  the 

"earned     Income     exemption"     should     be 
adopted. 

3.  With  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
prohibiting  the  use  of  a  durational  residence 
requirement  for  eUglbUlty  for  social  security 
aids,  the  recipient  group  no  longer  has  any 
attachment  to  a  state  or  area.  The  mobility 
of  these  people  creates  a  national  problem. 


State  op  New  Mexico, 
Santo  Fe,  June  2, 1969. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Pucinski:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  letter  and  the  attached 
introduced  bill  that  would  make  a  sub- 
stantial revision  of  public  welfare  laws. 

New  Mexico  has  had  In  recent  years  tre- 
mendous problems  in  financing  the  state's 
share  of  welfare  programs  because  of  its  lim- 
ited economic  base  and  inability  of  the  state 
to  provide  an  Increase  In  economic  develop- 
ment and  opportunity  that  keeps  pace  with 
the  demand  for  human  services  to  the  dis- 
advantaged. I  have  suggested  from  time  to 
time  that  the  only  truly  long  range  solution 
to  New  Mexlco"s  problems  would  be  for  the 
federal  government  to  assume  the  entire  fi- 
nancial burden  of  financial  assistance,  food 
assistance  and  medical  assistance  However, 
merely  shifting  the  present  allocation  of  fi- 
nancial responslblUty  for  the  programs 
would  not  in  Itself  be  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems There  Is  also  a  recognized  need  for  a 
total  shift  m  emphasis  in  the  welfare  sys- 
tem. 

Although  there  have  been  numerous 
changes  since  1962  In  the  Social  Security 
Act  these  piecemeal  attempts  to  enable  a 
truly  rehabilitative  focus  to  welfare  pro- 
grams have  not  succeeded.  It  Is  my  view 
that  one  reason  they  have  not  succeeded  Is 
due  to  the  still  existing  underlying  phUoso- 
phy  that  welfare  Is  essentially  a  punitive 
gesture  by  society  to  provide  very  minimal 
assistance  and  services  to  those  citizens  who 
""deserve"  this  largesse. 

As  stated  above  I  do  believe  that  your  pro- 
posal would  go  a  long  way  towards  solving 
the  state's  financial  problems  ( with  the  rec- 
ognition that  the  revenues  to  pay  for  the 
program  would  still  come  from  the  taxpay- 


ers) The  solution  to  the  problems  of  the 
people  who  are  recipients  and  potential  re- 
^lents  still  await  aggressive  and  innova- 
tive actions  by  the  states  and  this  would  be 
a  necessary  coroUary  to  any  income  mainte- 
nance program. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  comment  on  your  proposed  revisions. 

Sincerely, 

David  F.  Cargo, 

Governor. 

Executive  Chambers, 
Honolulu,  May  27,  1969 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC.  ^„,„„ 

Dear  Mr.  Pucinski:  Thank  you  for  giving 
me  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  your 
proposed  leglsation,  H.R    10250^ 

I  loin  others  m  supporting  the  principles 
and  objectives  enumerated  in  your  proposal 
and  believe  that  ultimately  such  a  legUla- 
tlon you  propose  would  be  inevlteb^  In  re- 
directing the  nation's  effort  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  Its  disadvantaged 

''^T^e  establishment  of  national  welfare 
standards  for  public  assistance  would  assure 
every  needy  American  that  he  would  be  pro- 
tected in  his  essential  right  to  basic  necessi- 
ties of  life.  The  disparate  welfare  require- 
ments among  states,  the  differences  among 
the  states  as  to  their  economic  capacity  to 
finance  the  public  welfare  programs  resulting 
in  the  wide  variation  In  public  assistance 
benefits  in  the  fifty  states  require  no  further 
elaboration.  Indeed,  public  welfare  is  a  na- 
tional problem  and  it  is  timely  that  It  be 
approached  from  a  national  perspective  and 
vrtth  total  federal  financing  to  correct  the 
inequities  and  variations. 

In  a  program  dealing  with  poverty,  I  con- 
cur that  there  needs  tc  be  a  system  for  in- 
centives which  would  effectively  end  the 
cycle  of  poverty.  The  supplemental  family 
allowance  concept  designed  to  exempt  a  por- 
tion of  earnings  to  raise  Income  above  the 
poverty  level  could  be  a  constructive  force, 
one  with  broader  end  goals.  »»,      ai 

Warmest  personal  regards.  May  the  Al- 
mighty be  with  you  and  yours  always. 

Sincerely, 

John  A    Burns 


H.R.  10250 
A  bill  to  provide  for  nationally  uniform  mini- 
mum   standards    and    eligibility    require- 
ments for  public  assistance,  to  provide  for 
a  supplemental  family  allowance  program 
and  to  provide  that  the  cost  of  public  as- 
sistance under  the  Social  Security  Act  shaU 
be  fully  borne  by  the  Federal  Government 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Short  Tftle. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the     Supple- 
mental Family  Allowance  Act". 
TITLE    I— NATIONALLY    UNIFORM    MINI- 
MUM STANDARDS  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSIST- 
ANCE 
Sec.  101.  Requirement  of  Compliance  Wtth 
Minimum  Standards. 
(a)   Old- Ace  Assistance  and  Medical  As- 
sistance FOR  THE  AGED.— Section  2(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
pargaraph  (12);  ,       ^^        j  _, 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (13)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
""  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (13)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  provide,  with  respect  to  all  Individ- 
uals seeking  or  receiving  assistance  under  the 
plan  at  any  given  time,  for  the  appUcation  of 
the  minimum  standards  and  acceptance  re- 
quirements promulgated  and  in  effect  at  such 
time  under  section  1122." 
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(b)   Aid    to 
Chiijiren. — Sectlc^ 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking 
clause  (22),  and 

(2)  by  striking 
of  clause  (23) 
":  and   (24) 
dlviduals  seeking 
plan  at  any  given 
of  the  minimum 
requirements 
such  time  under 

(c)  Aid  to  the 
such  Act  Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking 
clause  (12),  and 

(2)  by  striking 
of  clause  (13)   anc 
■';  and  (14)   provide 
dlTiduals  seeking 
plan  at  any  given 
of  the  minimum 
requirements  pron 
such  time  under 

(d)  Aid  to  the 
Disabled. — Section 
amended — 

(1)   by  striking 
clause  (11),  and 

?2)    bjr 'striking 
end   of  clause    (12 
thereof  ";    and    (1 
to  all   Individuals 
under  the  plan  at 
application  of  the 
acceptance 
in  effect  at  such 

(e)   Aid  to  the 
AND  Medic Ai,  Assi 
.Ion  1602(a)   of 

(1)  by    striking 
of  paragraph  (16), 

(2)  by  striking 
of    paragraph    (17) 
thereof  ";  and",  and 

(3)  by  inserting 
following  new 

"(18)    provide, 
viduals  seeking  or 
under  the  plan  at 
application  of  the 
acceptance    requlr 
In  effect  at  such 

(f)     Eftecttve 
made  by  this  sectlo^ 
respect  to  calendar 
December  31,  1969. 
Sec.      102 


FAMILIES    With    Dependent 
402(a)    of   such   Act   la 


out  "and"  at  the  end  of 

out  the  period  at  the  end 

Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 

provide,  with  respect  to  all  in- 

)r  receiving  aid  under  the 

time,  for  the  application 

standards  and  acceptance 

proi  ungated  and  In  effect  at 

lection  1122." 

LiND.— Section  1002(a)  of 
cl- 
out "and"  at  the  end  of 

>ut  the  period  at  the  end 

Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 

with  respect  to  all  In- 

recelvlng  aid  under  the 

time,  for  the  application 

tandards  and  acceptance 

lulgated  and  in  effect  at 

section  1122."' 

FpiMANENTLY  AND  TOTALLY 

1402(a)    of   such   Act   Is 


)ut  "and"  at  the  end  of 


112) 


:i)    provide,   with  respect 

seeking  or  receiving  aid 

any  given  time,  for  the 

minimum  standards  and 

requirements    promulgated    and 

under  section  1122." 

Aged,  Blind,  oe  Disabled 

3T,  LNCE  FOR  the  ACEO. SCC- 

suqh  Act  is  amended — 
out    "and"    at    the   end 


o  Jt 


■  paragi  aph 

wth 


ESTABLIj  IHMENT 


Title  XI  of  the 
amended  by  adding 
following  new  section 


"national  minimum 
acceptance 


(wlih 


le: 


"Sec.  1122.   (a) 
time  to  time  (as 
determine  and 

"(1)  the  minim 
Blstance  which  ( 
ments  based  on  oih 
as  required  by  the 
Act)  would  have  to 
lents  under  titles 
part  A  of  title  IV,  and 

"(2)    the  manner 
and  resources  should 
in  determining  need 
der    such    titles    and 
which  it  might  be 
determining 
assistance. 
In  order  to  assure 
titles  are  being 
without   discrimination 
and  recipients  in 
mum  standards 
under   paragraph    ( 


ellgibll;  ty 


thht 


carried 
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out    the   period   at   the 
and    Inserting   in    lieu 


the  period  at  the  end 
and    inserting    in    lieu 


lifter  paragraph  (17)  the 


respect   to   all   Indl- 

r^ceivlng  aid  or  assistance 

smy  given  time,  for  the 

loinlmum  standards  and 

ei  lents    promulgated    and 

ti|ne  under  section  1122." 

. — The    amendments 

shall  be  effective  with 

(juarters  beginning  after 


Date.- 


OP     MiNiMinc 

STANliARDS     AND     UNIFORM    Ac- 

CEPTAi^cE  Requirements 

Social    Sectirlty    Act    Is 
at  the  end  thereof  the 


standards  and  tJNirORM 
REQUIREMENTS 


Tie  Secretary  shall  from 
provided  in  subsection  (c)) 
promi.  Igate — 
iurn 


amount  of  aid  or  as- 
appropriate    adjust- 
income  and  resoxirces 
rejevant  provisions  of  this 
paid  to  eligible  reclp- 
X.  XTV,  and  XVI,  and 


n  which  other  Income 

be  taken  into  account 

^r  aid  or  assistance  un- 

the    other   conditions 

appropriate  to  Impose  In 

for     such     aid     or 


the  purposes  of  such 

out  effectively  and 

between   applicants 

different  States.  The  mlnl- 

deterfilned  and  promulgated 

and   the   acceptance 


requirements  determined  and  promulgated 
imder  paragraph  (2).  shall  (subject  to  sub- 
section (b))  apply  uniformly  and  equally 
throughout  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  aid  and  assistance  provided  under  State 
plans  approved  under  such  titles. 

"(b)  The  minimum  standards  and  accept- 
ance requirements  determined  and  promul- 
gated under  subsection  (a),  which  shall  take 
Into  account  the  full  need  of  all  recipients, 
may  vary  as  between  the  several  programs  of 
aid  or  assistance  Involved  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  take  into  account  the  different 
requirements  of  the  classes  of  individuals  to 
whom  such  programs  respectively  apply,  and 
may  vary  as  between  individuals  In  different 
geographic  areas  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
take  Into  account  any  differences  between 
cost  levels  in  such  areas;  but  any  such  varia- 
tion shall  be  designed  only  to  prevent  aid  or 
assistance  under  the  programs  Involved  from 
being  of  greater  net  benefit  to  one  individual 
or  class  of  individuals  than  to  another. 

"(c)  The  minimum  standards  and  accept- 
ance  reqiurements   described   In   subsection 
(a)    shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
between  January   1   and  March  31   of  each 
year,  beginning  with  the  year  1970,  and  such 
promulgation  shall  be  conclusive  for  each  of 
the  four  calendar  quarters  in  the  period  be- 
ginning with  the  July  I  next  succeeding  such 
promulgation:  except  that  the  Secretary  shall 
initially    promulgate    such    standards    and 
requirements  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
enactment  of  this  secUon  and  such  Initial 
promulgation  shall  be  conclusive  for  the  two 
calendar  quarters  in   the   period   beginning 
January  1,  1970.  and  ending  June  30.  1970." 
TITLE    n— SUPPLEMENTAL    FAMILY 
ALLOWANCES 
Sec.  201.  Amendments  to  Internal  Revenue 
Code  or  1954. 

(a)  SirPPLEMENTAL  FAMtLT  ALLOWANCE  PRO- 
GRAM.—Subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Income  taxes)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER    7— SUPPLEMENTAL    FAMILY 
ALLOWANCE  BENEFITS 
"Subchapter  A— Entitlement  to  benefits. 
"Subchapter  B — Administration. 

"Subchapter  A — Entitlement  to  Benefits 
"Sec.  1601.  Definitions. 
"Sec.  1602.  Supplemental    family    allowance 

benefits. 
"Sec.  1603.  Maximum  benefit. 
"Sec.  1604.  Reduction  on  account  of  Income. 
"Sec.  1605.  Imposition  of  tax  on  excess  an- 
nual Income. 
"Sec.  1606.  Ineligibility  of  individuals  receiv- 
Ing   public    assistance    on    ac- 
count of  blindness  or  disability. 
"Sec.  1601.  Definitions. 
"For  purposes  of  this  chapter: 
"(1)  Eligible  individual. — An  individual  is 
an  eligible  Individual  for  a  calendar  month 
If,  at  the  close  of  such  month — 

"(A)  he  is  neither  a  spouse  of  an  Inellgibl" 
beneficiary  nor  an  eligible  dependent  of  any 
other  Individual;  and 

"(B)    he  has  attained  the  age  of  18  or  Is 
married;  and 
"(C)  he  resides  In  the  United  States. 
"(2)  Eligible  dependent. — 
"(A)    General  rule. — An  Individual  Is  an 
eUglble  dependent  of  another  Individual  for 
a   calendar  month   U   at   the   close   of  such 
month — 

"(I)  he  is  a  dependent  of  such  Individual, 
and 

'■(U)  he  resides  In  the  United  States. 

"(B)  Determination  OP  dependency, — Sec- 
tion 152  (relating  to  definition  of  dependent) 
shall  apply  in  determining  whether  an  in- 
dividual is  a  dependent  under  paragraph  (2) 
(A) ,  but  any  reference  In  such  section  152  to 
'calendar  year",  'taxable  year',  or  'calendar 
year  In  which  the  taxable  year  of  the  tax- 
payer begins'  shall  be  considered  to  be  a 
reference  to  'calendar  month'. 


"(3)  Spouse  op  an  ineligible  benefi- 
ciary.— An  individual  is  a  spouse  of  an  in- 
eligible beneficiary  for  a  calendar  month  If 
at  the  close  of  such  month — 

"(A)  he  is  married  to  a  spouse  who  Is  not 
entitled  to  receive  benefits  under  this  chap- 
ter for  such  month,  and 

"(B)  he  has  as  his  principal  place  of  abode 
the  home  of  his  spouse. 

"Sec.  1602.  Supplemental  Family  Allowance 
Benefits. 
"Except  as  provided  in  section  1606,  each 
eligible  individual  who  makes  application  for 
a  benefit  for  a  calendar  month  under  section 
1612  shall  be  entitled  to  a  supplemental  fam- 
ily allowance  benefit  payable  with  respect 
to  such  month  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
maximum  benefit  under  section  1603  less 
any  reduction  on  account  of  income  under 
section  1604. 

"Sec.  1603.  Maximum  Benefit. 

"(a)    General  Rule. — 

"(1)  Computation  of  beneftt. — Except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (b),  the  maximum 
benefit  for  a  month  shall  be  equal  to  the 
sum  of — 

"(A)   $50,  plus  . 

"(B)  $40  multiplied  by  the  number  of  ad- 
ditional allowances  to  which  the  eligible 
individual  is  entitled  under  paragraph  (3) 
for  such  month, 

except  that  such  benefit  may  not  exceed 
$290  for  a  month  in  the  case  of  an  eligible 
individual  other  than  an  eligible  spouse,  or 
$145  for  a  month  in  the  case  of  an  eligible 
spouse. 

"(2)  Eligible  spouse. — An  eligible  indi- 
vidual Is  an  eligible  spouse  for  a  calendar 
month  If  at  the  close  of  such  month — 

"(A)  he  Is  married  and  has  as  his  principal 

place  of  abode  the  home  of  his  spouse,  and 

"(B)   both  he  and  his  spouse  are  entitled 

to   receive   benefits   under  this  chapter   for 

such  month. 

"(3)  Additional  allowances. — An  eligible 
Individual  shall  be  entitled  to  an  additional 
allowance  for  each  eligible  dependent. 

"(b)  Special  Rule  for  Residents  of  Rural 
Areas. — In  the  case  of  an  eligible  individual 
who  resides  in  a  rural  area  (as  defined  by 
section  520  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949),  the 
maximum  benefit  shall  be  equal  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
section (a),  unless  such  individual's  appli- 
cation for  such  benefit  contains  a  statement 
by  such  Individual  that  during  such  month 
he  did  not  consume  home-grown  produce 
equal  in  value  to  10  percent  of  the  maximum 
benefit  under  subsection  (a). 
"Sec.  1604.  Reduction  on  Account  of  Income. 
"(a)  General  Rule. — Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  the  reduction  on  account 
of  income  of  an  eligible  individual's  maxi- 
mum benefit  for  a  month  shall  be  equal  to 
50  percent  of  income  received  by  such  Indi- 
vidual and  any  eligible  dependent  of  such 
individual  during  each  month. 

"(b)  Special  Rules  for  Persons  Eligible 
FOR  Certaiw  Public  Assistance. — 

"(1)  Persons  receiving  certain  public  as- 
sistance.—If  an  eligible  Individual  receives 
public  assistance  for  a  month,  no  reduction 
on  account  of  Income  shall  be  made  for  such 
month  in  such  individual's  maximum  bene- 
fit under  this  chapter. 

"(2)  Persons  eligible  for  but  not  recetv- 
INO  public  assistance. — If  an  eligible  Indi- 
vidual who  has  filed  appUcatlon  for  public 
assistance  does  not  receive  such  assistance 
for  a  month  solely  because  of  his  income  and 
resources  under  section  2(a)  (10)  (A),  402(a) 
(7).  or  1602(a)  (14)  (C)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  his  reduction  on  account  of  income 
for  that  month  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  the  reduction  under  subsection  (a), 
or 

"(B)  two-thirds  of  the  amount  by  which 
for  that  month  (1)  his  Income  (for  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  including  any  income 
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of  an  eligible  dependent  of  such  Individual) 
exceeds  (11)  the  portion  of  his  income  and 
resources  (for  public  assistance  purposes) 
which  was  taken  into  account  In  applying 
the  applicable  section  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

"(3)  Public  assistance  defined. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'public 
assistance'  means  only  aid  or  assistance  re- 
ceived under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  I  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  part  A 
of  title  IV  of  such  Act  (or  under  title  XVI  of 
such  Act  m  the  case  of  an  individual  age  65 
or  over  who  Is  neither  blind  nor  permanently 
or  totally  disabled). 

"(c)  Definttion  or  Income. — For  purposes 
of  this  chapter,  the  term  'Income'  means 
gross  Income  (excluding  supplemental  fam- 
ily allowance  benefits  paid  under  this  chap- 
ter and  overtime  pay)  plus — 

"(1)  any  item  excluded  from  gross  Income 
by  reason  of — 

"(A)  section  101  (relating  to  certain  death 
benefits) , 

"(B)  section  103  (relating  to  interest  on 
government  obligations) , 

"(C)  sections  104(a)  (1)  and  104(a)  (4)  (re- 
lating to  workmen's  compensation  and  cer- 
tain disability  compensation), 

"(D)  section  105(d)  (relaUng  to  amounts 
received  under  wage  continuation  plans) . 

"(E)  section  112  (relating  to  certain  com- 
bat pay), 

"(F)  section  113  (relating  to  Armed  Forces 
mustering  out  pay) , 

"(G)  section  116  (relating  to  partial  ex- 
clusion of  dividends) ,  or 

"(H)   section  117  (relating  to  partial  exclu- 
sion of  scholarships  and  fellowship  grants): 
"(2)   the    value   of   property    acquired   by 
gift,   bequest,   or  devise,   to  the   extent   ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income, 

"(3)  any  item  not  Included  in  gross  in- 
come which — 

"(A)  constitutes  an  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefit  provided  under  an  unem- 
ployment compensation  program  of  the 
United  States  or  a  State, 

"(B)  Is  a  benefit  paid  under  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  which  Is  excluded  from 
gross  Income, 

"(C)  Is  a  benefit  paid  under  title  11  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  or 

"(D)  is  a  benefit  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937. 

"Sec  1605.  Imposition  of  Tax  on  Excess 
Annual  Income. 
"(a)  Excess  Annual  Income  Defined. — 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'excess 
annual  Income"  means  (1)  the  income  of  an 
Individual  during  the  taxable  year  plus  the 
income  for  each  calendar  month  which  ends 
In  such  taxable  year  of  any  other  individual 
who  Is  an  eligible  dependent  of  such  eli- 
gible Individual  for  such  calendar  month, 
less  (2)  150  percent  of  the  sum  of  the  mini- 
mum standard  deduction  (whether  or  not 
such  individual  computes  his  tax  under 
chapter  1  on  the  basis  of  such  deduction) 
plus  any  personal  exemptions  to  which  such 
individual  is  entitled  under  section  151. 

"(b)  Imposition  of  Tax. — If  for  any  cal- 
endar month  ending  In  the  taxable  year  an 
individual  receives  a  supplemental  family 
allowance  benefit  (and  such  individual  has 
excess  annual  Income,  then  In  addition  to 
any  tax  imposed  on  such  individual  under 
section  1  for  such  taxable  year,  there  Is  Im- 
posed on  such  Individual  a  tax  equal  to  the 
lesser  of — 

"  ( 1 )  one-half  of  the  excess  annual  income 
of  such  Individual  for  such  taxable  year,  or 

"(2)   the    aggregate    amount    of    supple- 
mental   family    allowance    benefits    paid    to 
such  Individual  during  such  taxable  year. 
"Sec  1606.  Ineligibility  of  Individuals  Re- 
CEiviNo  Public  Assistance  on 
Account  of  Blindness  or  Dis- 
abilitt. 
"An  individual  may  not  receive  a  supple- 
mental family  allowance  benefit  under  see- 


tlon  1602  for  a  calendar  month  If  for  such 
month  (1)  he  receives  assistance  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  X  or  XTV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  (2)  he  receives 
assistance  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  XVI  of  such  Act  and  he  Is  bUnd  or  U 
not  blind  but  Is  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled. An  eligible  Individual  may  elect,  at 
such  time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  to  receive  a  supplemental 
family  allowance  benefit  for  a  calendar 
month  In  Ueu  of  receiving  assistance  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  the  preceding 
sentence. 


"Subchapter  B — Administration 

"Sec.  1611.  Regulations. 

■Sec.  1612.  AppUcatlon  for  benefits 

"Sec.  1613.  Payment  of  benefits. 

"Sec.  1614.  Procedure  and  enforcement. 

"Sec  1611.  Regulations. 

"The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter. 
"Sec   1612.  Application  for  Benefits. 

"An  eligible  individual  may  apply  for  a 
supplemental  family  allowance  benefit  under 
section  1602  for  a  month  at  such  time  and 
In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  prescribe  by  regulation.  Such  reg- 
ulations may  provide  that  an  eligible  indi- 
vidual may  apply  for  benefits  for  more  than 
one  month  In  a  single  application.  Two  or 
more  eligible  Individuals  may  apply  Jointly 
for  benefits  to  which  each  Is  entitled. 
"Sec  1613.  Payment  of  Beneffts. 

"At  such  time  as  may  be  prescribed  by  reg- 
ulations, but  not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  close  of  each  month,  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  pay  a  supplemental  family  al- 
lowance benefit  to  each  eUglble  individual 
entitled  to  receive  such  a  benefit  under  sec- 
tion 1602  for  such  month,  except  that  In  the 
case  of  a  benefit  to  which  a  mlnca-  or  an  in- 
competent person  is  entitled,  such  benefit 
shaU  be  paid  to  such  person  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 
"Sec.  1614.  Procedure  and  Enforcement. 

"(a)  Hearings. — Upon  request  In  writing 
(within  such  period  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  prescribe),  opportunity  for 
hearing  with  respect  to  any  action  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  denying  or  with- 
holding any  jjortlon  of  a  supplemental  family 
allowance  benefit  shall  be  afforded  to  any  In- 
dividual aggrieved  by  such  action.  If  a  hear- 
ing Is  held  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  make  findings 
of  fact  and  a  decision  based  upon  the  evi- 
dence adduced  at  such  hearing  and  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  required  by  such  find- 
ings and  decision. 

"(b)  Judicial  Review. — Decisions  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  under  subsection 
(a)  shaU  be  reviewable  by  commencing  a 
civil  action  in  a  United  States  district  court. 
The  district  courts  shall  have  Jiu-isdlctlon  of 
such  actions  without  regard  to  the  amount 
in  controversy. 

"(c)  Collection  of  Overpayments. — If  an 
Individual  receives  any  payment  tinder  this 
chapter  to  which  he  is  not  entitled  or  which 
is  In  excess  of  the  amount  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled under  section  1602,  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may  recover  such  payment  or 
the  amount  of  such  excess  only  by  with- 
holding it  from  subsequent  supplemental 
family  aUowance  benefits  to  which  such  in- 
dividual Is  entitled  under  this  chapter. 

"(d)  Enforcement. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  not  conduct  investigations 
( other  than  routine  examinations  of  applica- 
tions and  Investigations  in  connection  with 
hearings  or  civil  actions  under  this  section) 
of  applicants  for  or  recipients  of  supple- 
mental family  allowance  benefits  with  re- 
spect to  more  than  10  percent  of  the  persons 
who  apply  for  such  benefits  in  any  fiscal 
year.  Such  applicant  or  recipient  may  be  In- 
vestigated only  on  the  basis  of  random  selec- 
tion from  all  appUcants  and  recipients,  ex- 


cept where  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  finds 
that  there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe  such 
applicant  or  recipient  is  not  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  for  which  he  applied  or 
which  he  received." 

(2)  Clerical  amendment. — The  table  oi 
chapters  for  subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Chapter  7.  Supplemental  family  allowance 
benefits." 

(b)  Inclusion  of  Supplemental  Family 
allowance    Beneftts    in    Gross    Income  — 

(1)  inclusion    of    benefits. — Part    II    of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section 
"Sec.  82.  Supplemental  Family  Allowance 

Benefits. 

"Gross  Income  includes  supplemental  fam- 
ily allowance  benefits  to  which  the  taxpayer 
Is  entitled  under  section  1602  with  respect 
to  calendar  months  ending  in  the  taxable 
year,  but  only  to  the  extent  such  benefits  ex- 
ceed the  tax  imposed  for  such  taxable  year 
under  section  1605." 

(2)  Clerical    amendment. — The    table    of 
sections  for  such  part  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 
"Sec    82.    Supplemental    family    aUowance 

benefits."  „      . 

(c)  Requirement  of  Return.— Section 
6012(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  requirement  of  return)  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (4),  (2)  by  Inserting  "and 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5),  and  (3)  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (5)  the  following  new 

ctaragrapb :  ^, 

"(6)   Every  individual  subject  to  taxation 
under  section  1605,". 

(d)  Effective  Dates. — The  amendments 
made  by  section  101(a)  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  entitlement  for  bene- 
fits with  respect  to  calendar  months  begin- 
ning after  June  30.  1970.  The  amendments 
made  by  section  101  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  alter  June  30,  1970. 
Sec  202.  Changes   in   Amounts   of  Income 

To  Be  Disregarded  Under  Pub- 
lic ASSISTANCE  Needs  Tests. 

(a)  Old-age  Assistance— Section  2(8) 
(10)  (A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "except  that"  and 
all  that  follows  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "except  that,  in  making  such 
determination,  the  State  agency  shall  dis- 
regard the  first  $30  of  earned  Income  for  any 
month  plus  one-third  of  the  remaining 
earned  income  for  such  month;". 

(b)  An)  to  Families  With  Dependent 
Children. — 

(1)  Income  to  be  disregarded. — Section 
402(a)  (8)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  everything  through  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "(8)  provide  that.  In  making 
the  determination  under  clause  (7)  the  St&te 
agency — 

"(A)  shall  with  respect  to  any  month  dis- 
regard, m  the  case  of  earned  income  of  a  de- 
pendent child,  a  relative  receiving  aid  under 
the  plan,  and  any  other  Individual  (Uvlng 
in  the  same  home  as  such  relative  and  child) 
whose  needs  are  taken  into  account  In  mak- 
ing such  determination,  the  first  $30  of  the 
total  of  such  earned  income  for  the  month 
plus  one -third  of  the  remainder  of  such  in- 
come for  the  month  (except  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subparagraph  shall  not  ^>ply 
to  earned  Income  derived  from  participation 
on  a  project  maintained  under  the  programs 
established  by  section  432(b)    (2)   and  (3)), 

and 

"(B)  may,  subject  to  limitation*  iwe- 
scrlbed  by  the  Secretary,  permit  all  or  any 
pkortlon  of  the  earned  or  other  Income  to  be 
set  aside  for  future  identifiable  needs  of  a 
dependent  child;". 
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Date. — The    amendments 
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5Q3.  BuREAt'  or  Supplemental  Pamilt 
_         ,  _ .      Allowances. 

(a)  EsTABLisHkiENT  OF  BtntEATT. — There  is 
established  in  tt  e  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury a  bureau  to  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of 
Supplemental  P4mlly  Allowances. 

(b)  Delegatk^n. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  dtlegate  his  functions  under 
chapter  7  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  only  to  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plemental Fsunlly  Allowances.  The  head  of 
such  Bureau  ms  y  make  such  redelegatlons 
of  these  functions  as  he  deems  necessary. 
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Sec.  301.  Eliminition   op  State   and  Local 


SRAR  E     of     ExPENDmjRES. 

(a)    Old-Ace  .^ssist.ance  and  Medical  As- 
sistance FOB  the  (Aged. — 

a)    of  the  Social   Security 
by  striking  out  paragraph 


(1)  Section  2 
Act  Is  amended 
(2). 

(2)  Section   2 


the   total 


FEDERAL      PAYMENT 
ASSISTANCE     EXPENDI- 


a)  (12)  (C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  bv  stril  ing  out  "referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 3(a)(4)(A)    (1)   and   (11)' 

(3)  Section  3(ii)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows  : 

a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  there- 
for, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay 
to  each  State  which  has  a  plan  approved 
under  this  title,  i  or  each  quarter,  an  amount 
equal  to — 

"(1)  the  total  amount  expended  during 
such  quarter  as  o  d-age  assistance,  and  med- 
ical assistance  foi'  the  aged,  under  the  plan, 
and 

"(2) 


amount  expended  during 
such  quarter  as  found  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  of  Heal  ;h.  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  the  proper  an(  I  efficient  administration  of 
the  plan." 

(4)  Clause  (A)  of  section  3(b)  (I)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  b;  •  striking  out  "and  stating" 
and  all  that  foUo^  s. 

(5)  Section  3((  )   of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(6)  Section  6(<  )    of  such  Act  is  repealed, 
(b)   Aid    to    P^MiLrBs    With    Dependent 

Children.' 

(1)  SecUon  402  J  a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  claluse  (2). 

(2)  Section  403(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  there- 
for, the  Secretary]  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay 
to  each  State  wh(ch  has  an  approved  plan 
for  aid  and  aervi^  to  needy  famlliee  with 
quarter,  an  amount  equal 


amount  expended  during 


children,  for  each 


"(1)    the  total 


such  quarter  as  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  under  the  plan,  and 

"(3)  the  total  amount  expended  during 
such  quarter  as  found  necessary  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
plan." 

(3)  Clause  (A)  of  section  403(b)(1)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
stating  '  and  all  that  follows. 

(c)  Aid  to  the  Blind. — 

(1)  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  (2). 

(2)  Section  1003(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  FVom  the  sums  appropriated  there- 
for, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay 
to  each  State  which  has  an  approved  plan 
for  aid  to  the  blind,  for  each  quarter,  an 
amount  equal  to — 

"(1)  the  total  amount  expended  during 
such  quarter  as  aid  to  the  blind  imder  the 
plan,  and 

"(2)  the  total  amount  expended  during 
such  quarter  as  found  necessary  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
plan." 

(3)  Clause  (A)  of  section  1003(b)(1)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
stating"  and  all  that  follows. 

(4)  Section  1003(c)  of  such  is  repealed. 

(d)  Aid  TO  THE  Permanently  and  Totally 
Disabled. — 

(1)  Section  1402(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  clavise  (2). 

(2)  Section  1403(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  there- 
for, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay 
to  each  State  which  has  an  approved  plan 
for  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled,  for   each  quarter,   an  amount  equal 


"(1)  the  total  amount  expended  during 
such  quarter  as  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  under  the  plan,  and 

"(2)  the  total  amount  expended  during 
such  quarter  as  found  necessary  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  plan." 

(3)  Clause  (A)  of  section  1403(b)(1)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
stating"  and  all  that  follows: 

(4)  Section  1403(c)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(e)  Aid  to  the  Aged,  Blind,  or  Disabled, 
and  Medical  Assistance  for  the  Aged. — 

(1)  Section  1602(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph   (2). 

(2)  Section  1602(a)  (16)  (C)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "referred  to  in 
section  1603(a)  (4)  (A)(1)    and  (11)". 

(3)  Section  1603(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  there- 
for, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay 
to  each  State  which  has  a  plan  approved 
under  this  title,  for  each  quarter,  an  amount 
equal  to — 

"(1)  the  total  amount  expended  during 
such  quarter  as  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  dis- 
abled, and  medical  assistance  for  the  aged, 
under  the  plan,  and 

"(2)  the  total  amoxmt  expended  during 
such  quarter  as  found  necessary  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  plan." 

(4)  Clause  (A)  of  section  1603(b)(1)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
stating"  and  all  that  follows. 

(5)  Section  1603(c)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(f)  Medical  Assistance. — 

( 1 )  Section  1902(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (2) . 

(2)  Section  1902(a)  (20)  (C)  of  euch  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "referred  to  In 
section  3(a)(4)(A)  (1)  and  (U)  or  section 
1603(a)(4)(A)    (I)   and  (U)". 


(3)  Section  1903(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  therefor, 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  State  which 
has  a  plan  approved  under  this  title,  for  each 
quarter,  an  amount  equal  to— 

"(1)  the  total  amount  expended  during 
such  quarter  as  medical  assistance  under  the 
plan,  and 

"(2)  the  total  amount  expended  during 
such  quarter  as  found  necessary  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  plan." 

(4)  Section  1903(c)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

(5)  Clause  (A)  of  section  1903(d)(1)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
stating"  and  all  that  follows. 

(6)  SecUon  1905(b)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(g)    Conforming   Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  1101(a)(8)  of  such  Act  Is 
repealed. 

(2)  Section  1108  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsections  (a),  (b),  and 
(c). 

(3)  Section  1118  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(4)  Section  1121(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  except  that"  and 
all  that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  period. 

Sec.  302.  Effective  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  301  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  calendar  quar- 
ters beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  PRISONERS  OF 
WAR  BY  NORTH  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Pollocjk)  ,  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  war 
is  a  generally  deplorable  situation  has 
long  been  accepted.  With  this  premise, 
honorable  men  set  about  long  ago  to  curb 
some  of  the  atrocities  of  war.  One  of 
their  more  notable  accomplishments  has 
been  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949. 
In  seeking  to  make  the  business  of  war 
a  more  humane  thing,  the  convention 
has  dealt  with  nearly  all  aspects  of  or- 
ganized conflict,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  the  proper  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  by  belligerents. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  be  brief.  It  was  5 
years  ago  August  5  that  the  first 
American  plane  was  shot  down  over 
North  Vietnam.  As  of  this  week,  there 
are  confirmed  reports  of  348  Americans 
held  captive  by  Hanoi,  and  indications 
are  that  they  hold  another  450  men. 
This  raises  the  total  to  approximately 
800  Americans  incarcerated  by  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  regime. 

It  might  seem  natural  to  assume  that 
the  North  would  treat  these  prisoners 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention,  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  Hanoi  regime  has  consistently 
refused  to  comply  with  even  the  most 
fundamental  of  these  requests  such  as 
release  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  neutral 
inspection  of  their  POW  camps,  and  the 
free  fiow  of  mail  to  and  from  these  men. 
In  fact.  North  Vietnam  has  steadfastly 
refused  to  even  publish  the  names  of 
those  Americans  held  prisoner. 

Gentlemen,  this  behavior  is  inexcus- 
able and  can  be  tolerated  no  longer.  We 
ask  only  that  these  Americans  be 
granted  their  basic  human  rights,  but  so 
far  the  North  has  ignored  these  pleas. 
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Now  is  the  time  for  definitive  action.  We, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  must  follow  whatever  course  Is 
necessary  in  order  to  force  North  Viet- 
nam to  comply  with  the  civilized  stand- 
ards of  treatment  for  prisoners  of  war. 
We  dare  not  fall  to  act.  to  add  our  voice 
to  the  protest,  for  to  do  so  would  be  not 
only  to  abandon  800  of  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, but  also  the  wives  and  families  who 
depend  on  them. 


STEEL  PRICE  RISE  SHOWS  NEED 
FOR  WAGE-PRICE  GUIDEPOSTS 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Reuss)  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ex- 
cellent colunm  in  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Post,  Marquis  Childs  points  out  that 
the  recently  axuiounced  5 -percent  steel 
price  increase  by  United  States  Steel  will 
inevitably  lead  to  price  increases  of  10 
to  15  percent  on  automobiles,  containers, 
and  other  steel  products.  Equally  as  im- 
portant, he  notes,  the  steel  price  rise 
will  fuel  demands  for  still  higher  wages 
when  the  big  trade  union  contracts  ex- 
pire next  year. 

This  upward  spiral  of  prices  and  wages 
must  be  slowed,  but  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  alreadj-  rejected  one  of  the 
most  effective  anti-inflation  tools— wage- 
price  guldeposts. 

To  fill  this  gap  in  an ti- inflation  policy, 
I  introduced  last  week  HH.  13278,  which 
directs  the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers 
to  prepare  wage-price  guldeposts  "after 
full  consultation  with  representatives  of 
business  and  organized  labor."  A  three- 
man  price  wage  stabilization  board  is 
then  "to  study  actual  or  iiiuninent  price 
and  wage  behavior  inconsistent  with  the 
gmdeposts,  to  hold  public  hearings  on 
their  justification,  and  to  report  to  the 
Government  and  the  public  whenever 
such  price  or  wage  behavior  tlireatens 
economic  stability,  together  with  its  rec- 
ommendations for  action." 

I  include  Marquis  Childs'  column  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
Untted  States  Steel  Deals  Nixon  a  Blow  at 
CamcAL  Anti-Inflation  Point 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 
The  news  that  counted  last  week  did  not 
come  out  of  Asia  or  Europe,  not  from  any  of 
the   capitals   on   the  Nixon   grand   tour.   It 
came  out  of  the  board  room  of  the  corpora- 
tion with  more  power  than  any  other  to  set 
the  pace  of  the  economy. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corp.  announced 
a  price  increase  of  nearly  5  per  cent  on  rolled 
steel,  the  product  that  goes  into  cars,  refrig- 
erators, all  the  hard  goods  in  the  affluent 
living  standard.  The  timing  of  the  annoimce- 
ment  was  almost  as  remarkable  as  what  it 
said. 

Here  was  the  President  In  foreign  parts, 
moving  in  triumphal  procession  through 
capital  after  capital,  plunging  Into  crowds 
In  Djakarta  and  Ltihore  as  though  his  politi- 
cal future  hung  on  the  voters  there.  He  had 
left  home  with  a  solemn  exhortation  to  pass 
the  surtax  as  a  checkrein  on  the  Inflationary 
spiral. 

This  was  the  moment  the  executives  of  big 
steel  chose  to  initiate  a  price  increase  certain 
to  be  followed  by  every  other  producer. 

These  are  the  President's  friends.  They 
helped  to  put  him  In  office,  giving  generously 


of  their  money  to  sweU  the  swollen  coffers  of 
the  Nixon  campaign  fund.  Yet  at  a  critical 
point  in  the  struggle  against  Inflation,  with 
a  touch-and-go  chance  of  restraining  the 
price  spiral,  they  delivered  this  blow. 

There  can  be  no  Illusions  about  Its  conse- 
quences. The  price  increase  wlU  be  passed 
along  on  autos,  ash  cans,  roller  skates,  con- 
tainers, every  conceivable  product.  It  will  not 
be  5  per  cent  but  10  and  12  and  16. 

The  steel  corporation  gave  rising  costs,  par- 
ticularly labor  costs,  as  the  reason  for  the 
jump.  But  this  will  fuel  the  demand  for  stlU 
higher  wages  when  the  big  trade  union  con- 
tracts expire  next  year.  Advance  reports  indi- 
cate the  unions  in  basic  industries  will  not 
settle  for  less  than  10  or  12  per  cent. 

Between  the  Nixon  team  and  the  world  of 
Industry  and  finance  a  curious  love-hate  re- 
lationship Is  developing.  The  love  goes  back 
to  the  origins  of  Republicanism,  the  half- 
suppreased  hate  to  the  difflculUes  of  trying 
to  control  an  economy  threatened  with  run- 
away inflation.  A  recent  episode  dramatically 
Illustrates  that  ambivalence  of  the  Nixon 
Washington  to  the  power  center  In  New  York. 
The  President  was  bound  to  ask  William 
McChesney  Martin  Jr.  to  stay  on  as  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  ot  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  For  the  financial  community, 
Martin  is  the  symbol  of  stability  and  conserv- 
ative fiscal-monetary  management  He  would 
stay  In  place  In  the  first  year  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration as  assurance  that  all  would  be 
well  in  that  department. 

But  at  an  off-the-record  meeting  with  the 
top  bankers  in  New  York  just  before  the 
stock  market  started  down  the  big  slide. 
Martin  reversed  his  role:  he  excoriated  the 
bankers.  He  accused  them  of  lending  money 
for  speculation  In  the  stock  market  and  for 
financing  conglomerates  and  setting  up  their 
own  holding  companies  to  operate  businesses 
with  no  connection  with  banking  And  the 
record  8 '4  per  cent  prime  Interest  rate  came 
in  for  his  stern  censure. 

You  are  Inviting  a  panic  and  you  may  get 
one.  said  Martin  in  his  role  of  scoiirge  of  the 
money  changers.  The  bankers  listened  in 
stunned  silence.  As  one  of  them  put  it  later, 
"You  could  Imagine  that  you  were  hearing 
not  Bill  Martin  but  his  enemy  and  our 
enemy,  Wright  Patman  (chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
who  has  repeatedly  tangled  with  Martin). 

In  the  end.  however,  a  younger  bank  presi- 
dent, head  of  one  of  the  smaller  banks,  rose 
with  a  confession  of  general  guilt.  Why,  he 
Is  reported  to  have  said,  should  we  lie  to  our 
friend?  We  have  done  these  things  and  now 
we  are  being  called  upon  to  answer  for  them. 
Martin  was  not,  of  course,  speaking  for 
the  Nixon  administration.  But  he  was  ex- 
pressing, more  frankly  than  anyone  on  the 
Nixon  team  has  done  thus  far,  the  concern 
widely  felt  In  Washington  over  dubious  and 
Inflationary  practices  on  the  part  of  the 
financial  conununlty. 

At  his  last  session  in  the  Treasin-y  with  the 
bankers,  Secretary  David  Kennedy  was  more 
gentle  In  his  exhortation.  He  pleaded  with 
them  not  to  let  the  prime  rate  go  any  higher 
than  the  record  8Vi  per  cent.  Dont  worry,  he 
said  at  his  closed  meeting,  about  our  firm- 
ness. We  will  take  unemployment  as  a  means 
of  curing  inflation. 

As  prices  continued  to  rise  and  unemploy- 
ment, notable  in  the  ghettos.  Inches  up.  the 
grim  prospect  is  for  both  Inflation  and  a  job- 
less rate  of  4  to  4V'a  per  cent.  Without  con- 
tinuance of  the  10  per  cent  surtax  on  which 
the  Nixon  team  put  such  heavy  emphasis, 
Inflation  would  conceivably  be  worse.  But 
as  a  cure  that  unhappy  analogy,  a  bandaid 
on  a  cancer,  has  a  familiar  ring. 


THE  ECONOMY— A  PARTISAN  VIEW 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 


Texas  (Mr.  Gonzaliz)  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
much  argument  about  high  Interest 
rates,  about  inflation,  and  about  the 
economy  in  general.  It  is  a  subject  that 
brings  strong  disagreement  about,  and  I 
believe  that  my  colleagues  wUl  read  with 
interest  the  strong  and  pointed  remarks 
of  Edward  Swayduck,  president  of  Local 
No  1.  Amalgamated  Uthographers  of 
America,  delivered  this  week.  His  re- 
marks are  well  worth  reading: 

Beware  of  Socialists  Wearing  Vests 
(By  Edward  Swayduck) 

Establishment  bankers  aren't  all  bad.  They 
lust  have  problems  ordinary  people  don  t 
have  The  English  language  doesn't  make 
much  sense  to  them,  and  they  don't  under- 
stand  the  mathematics  of  our  society  at  all. 

For  instance,  the  Republican  bankers  and 
their  friends  around  the  Treasury  and  the 
White  House  have  put  together  an  equation 
that  goes  like  this:  "When  unions  negotiate 
wage  increases,  they  bring  on  inflation.  But 
when  banks  raise  Interest  rates— which  raises 
the  price  of  everything— that  corrects  infla- 

tion."  .         ,,. 

Does  this  make  sense?  Not  to  me  It  doesn  t^ 
but  that  may  be  because  Ll^arned  my  math 
under  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

If  I  understand  Treasury  Secretary  David 
Kennedy  correctly  (he's  a  commercial 
banker,  you  know:  the  first  to  hold  the 
Treasury  secretaryship  since  that  great  man 
of  the  people.  Andrew  Mellon,  who  left  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  job  one  step  ahead 
of  impeachment) .  if  I  understand  him.  he's 
telling  us  that  when  you  and  I  make  more 
money  and  spend  more  money,  we  somehow 
put  a  hex  on  the  dollar.  In  our  smudged 
middle-class  hands,  the  dollar  loses  value.  It 
becomes  inflationary.  But  when  big  business 
and  big  industry  and  big  banks  get  their 
hands  on  the  dollar  and  stuff  it  away  for 
their  own  use.  It  is  a  "sounder"  dollar  and 
the  economy  is  stronger. 

If  that  isn't  either  a  double  standard  or 
double  talk,  then  I  suspect  it  may  be  both. 
The  banks  today— with  the  approval  of  the 
Republican   Administration    and   the    coop- 
eration of  their  partners,  the  corporate  giants 
of  business— are  charging  49   percent   more 
interest  than  they  were  charging  a  year  ago 
This  is  a  tremendous  burden  on  the  small 
businessman,    the    homeowner,    the    wage- 
earner  who  must  borrow  for  emergencies;  It 
is  no  burden  at  all  to  the  big  industrialist 
because  he  doesn't  borrow  from  banks.  He 
finances  his  expansion  out  of  excess  profits. 
Thereby  killing  competitive  companies.  The 
banks  are  charging  450  percent  more  inter- 
est—at a  minimum- than  they  were  charg- 
ing In  1950  (the  prime  rate  in  1950  was  2". 
versus   8'2'^J.    today).   One   is   compelled   to 
think  that  the  hard-hearted  banker  of  the 
old  time  melodrama  has  come  back— except 
that  this  time  he  is  not  merely  foreclosing 
the  mortgage  on  Little  Nell,  he  is,  with  hy- 
drophobic rage,  putting  the  bite  on  all  of  us. 
Now  It's  painful  enough  to  be  gouged  like 
that.  But  It's  downright  excruciating  to  be 
gouged  for  a  phony  reason,  and  the  banks 
have  the  phoniest. 

They  say  they  are  charging  these  rates  10 
save  the  country  from  inflation. 

Thev  explain  that  if  they  succeed  in  put- 
ting such  a  high  cost  on  money  that  you  and 
I  can't  afford  to  borrow  any,  then  we  won't 
squander  it  on  food  and  clothing  and  house 
payments  and  college  education  and  hospital 
care.  The  banks  thereby  will  have  saved  us 
from  a  life  of  over-indulgence. 

And  since  money  will  be  scarce.  It  will  be 
more  valuable  to  those  who  have  It— which 
won't  be  you  and  me.  And  thus  the  bank- 
ers will  have  restored  to  America  the  virtues 
of  thrift,  and  tbt  laboring  man  will  be  more 
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gether and  forced  a  pay  raise  of  49%  mak- 
ing It  a  total  of  450%  more  as  the  banks 
did.  without  an  lota  of  Increased  produc- 
tivity to  our  socitty,  the  United  States  At- 
torney's office  wo^ld  take  instant  action  to 
prosecute  labor  laaders  for  anti-trust  con- 
spiracy. Tet  this  l!  axactly  what  the  bankers 
_w-  ,--,.._  J  ^^^  present  administration 

r  mth. 

.  .969,  the  banking  commu- 
nity of  this  country — the  entire  banking 
community,  not  Just  a  few  scattered  collab- 
orators— raised  Interest  rates  by  a  full  per- 
centage point  overnight;  this  was  the  first 
time  in  a  generatic  n  that  such  a  big  increase 
had  been  made  at  one  time — and  Washing- 
ton's sympathetic  I  bureaucrats  did  not  even 
threaten  them,  mfich  less  punish  them  for 
this  anti-trust  ccpspiracy.  One  percentage 
point  may  not  so^ind  like  enough  to  get  ex- 
cited about,  but  tliat  percentage  point  costs 
the  average  borro^^er  an  extra  10  percent  in 
Interest:  and  sinde  borrowing  of  all  kinds 
now  totals  about  «jl.5  trillion  a  year,  the  per- 
centage point  Increase  puts  $15  hillion  more 
Into  the  pockets  of  the  bankers.  When 
Wright  Patman  isked  Treasury  Secretary 
David  Kennedy  dlji  he  "ask  the  bankers  to 
roll  it  back"  his  an$wer  was:  "Why  should  I." 
William  McChestoey  Martin,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reservje  Board,  also  pleaded  in- 
difference, saying  that  "it  is  not  up  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Btoard  to  pronounce  Judg- 
ment of  either  approval  or  disaproval"  of 
the  higher  rates.  Siich  things,  he  said,  should 
be  determined  by  tlie  money  market. 

Martins  position  Is  fraudulent.  The  Inter- 
est rates  have  not  been  determined  by  the 
money  market  for  nearly  40  years.  The  in- 
terest rates  have  b^n  rigged  throughout  our 
history  by  the  maflor  banks,  jmd  since  the 
early  1930b  there  bas  even  been  a  "mini- 
mum price"  for  money — a  minimum  price 
which  la  set  by  th^  banks  themselves.  That 


is  what  the  prime  Interest  Is — a  minimum 
price.  Or,  to  put  It  more  bluntly,  the  prime 
rate  is  a  price-fixing  device. 

The  bankers  work  hand  in  glove — or  per- 
haps we  should  say  hand  in  till — with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  that  antiquated  but 
awesomely  powerful  group  under  the  baton 
of  McChesney  Martin. 

Even  some  members  of  the  banking  indus- 
try admit  that  the  prime  rate  fixing  is  a  raw 
deal  for  the  American  public.  Three  years 
ago,  in  an  industry  publfcation  that  received 
no  attention  from  the  mass  media,  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Governor  George  Mitchell  told 
how  the  establishment  of  a  nationwide  prime 
rate  was  first  set  up  in  the  1930s  to  do  away 
with  competition,  and  he  admitted  that 
"This  kind  of  price  fixing  Inherent  in  the 
prime  rate  contravenes  some  of  the  key  vir- 
tues that  we  associate  with  competitive  mar- 
ket enterprise." 

Obviously  nothing — nothing — could  be 
more  inflationary  than  the  bankers'  cure  for 
inflation.  And  yet  the  bankers  get  by  with 
calling  high  interests  anti-inflationary. 

THE  TWO  FACES  OP  INFLATION 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  point  that  union 
leaders  and  union  members  had  better  get 
firmly  in  mind:  We  are  bucking  one  of  the 
most  powerful  propaganda  caini>algns  since 
the  1920s. 

Inflation  Is  a  rising  price  of  something  that 
you  use.  The  rising  price  of  steel  Is  more 
inflationary  than  the  rising  price  of  bananas 
because  steel  enters  Into  more  products. 
But  nothing  enters  Into  more  products  than 
money,  and  therefore  when  the  price  of 
money  goes  up  (that  is,  when  interest  rates 
go  up)  the  price  of  everything — food,  hotis- 
ing.  utilities,  clothing,  everything — goes  up. 

The  greatest  contribution  we  can  make  to 
the  economy  of  our  country  is  to  exert  a 
counter-balance  to  the  bankers'  propaganda 
by  convincing  our  neighbors  of  the  truth: 
that  the  word  "inflation"  is  meaningless  un- 
less you  say  what  kind  of  inflation  you're 
talking  about. 

Like  most  other  powerful  forces.  Inflation 
has  two  faces.  Strychnine  is  a  pKstent  poison; 
but  It  also  can  be  used  to  keep  heart  patients 
alive.  Atomic  energy  is  a  horror  if  used  in 
bombs;  it's  highly  beneficial  if  harnessed  to 
create  electricity.  Tou  spell  dynamite  only 
one  way.  but  it  can  be  used  to  rob  safes  or 
build  highways. 

Likewise,  there  are  two  faces  of  inflation, 
two  kinds  of  Inflation — contrary  to  what  the 
bankers  have  told  the  American  people  for 
so  many  years. 

One  kind  produces  growth.  It  is  a  con- 
trolled inflation  and  except  in  periods  of  de- 
pression or  sharp  recession  It  is  normal  to 
our  economy;  controlled  inflation  comes  from 
the  Investment  of  federal  money  in  better 
education,  better  health,  better  highways  and 
homes.  This  kind  of  inflation  supplies  money 
for  cleaning  up  ghettoes,  for  Improving  share- 
croppers' farms,  for  building  roads  through 
the  mountains  of  Appalachla  so  that  the 
poverty  striken  mountaineers  can  come  down 
to  the  fiatlands  where  the  Jobs  are. 

SOME    SOCIALISTIS    WEAB    VESTS 

Controlled  Inflation  is  Investment  In 
America.  Bankers  know  that  money  Invested 
in  Improving  a  piece  of  property  will  increase 
Its  value  many-fold.  When  we  use  a  con- 
trolled inflation  to  obtain  money  to  correct 
social  problems,  we  are  going  to  gain  in  the 
same  way  by  making  this  particular  piece 
of  real  estate — these  50  states — a  better  place 
to  live. 

The  money  we  lay  out  to  rescue  a  man 
from  the  slums  and  turn  him  into  a  wage- 
earner  instead  of  a  welfare  dependent  Is  an 
investment  and  it  may  not  be  an  inexpen- 
sive project;  but  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
he  will  be  paying  us  back  by  spending  what 
he  earns  in  the  American  marketplace.  What 
we  spend  to  clean  up  a  river  Is  a  costly  in- 
vestment; but  for  many  years  thereafter  we 


win  be  getting  back  profit  from  the  river 
in  commercial  fishing,  sports  fishing,  recrea- 
tion industries,  and  in  a  clean  water  supply 
for  the  cities  served  by  it.  It  Is  interesting 
to  note  here  that  as  late  as  1840  the  Hudson 
River  contained  so  much  sturgeon,  that  we 
exported  caviar  to  Russia.  There  were  oyster 
beds  In  New  York  Harbor  and  schools  of 
salmon  swimming  up  the  Hudson  River.  We 
all  know  what  goes  up  the  Hudson  River 
now.  The  money  we  spend  to  purify  the  air 
over  our  soot-clogged  cities  Is  a  heavy  one- 
time investment,  but  it  will  profit  us  for 
years  to  come  in  more  productive  lives  and 
fewer  hospital  bills. 

Republican  bankers  would  probably  call 
this  socialism;  they  call  anything  social- 
ism that  helps  the  average  person.  And  this 
is  very  funny  indeed,  because  the  most  vigor- 
ous socialists  in  America  are  the  bankers 
themselves.  The  federal  government  literally 
puts  the  banks  In  business  by  giving  them 
the  credit  and  the  money  they  sell.  Every 
day  of  the  year  the  banks  have  on  hand  be- 
tween $5  billion  and  $6  billion  of  federal 
money,  for  which  they  pay  no  Interest  and 
which  they  lend  to  you  and  me  at  9  per- 
cent to  10  percent  Interest.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment lets  the  banks  use  our  income  tax 
pajrments;  they  lend  us  back  our  own  taxes. 
Through  the  generosity  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  banks  don't  have  to  pay  a  pen- 
ny on  the  $150  billion  we  have  in  our  check- 
ing accounts.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
can,  and  does  give  money  at  no  cost  to 
banks  which.  In  turn,  lend  it  to  you  at 
usurious  rates.  For  example,  when  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  rules  that  the  banks  can  lend 
six  times  as  much  as  they  have  in  reserve, 
this  literally  gives  the  banks  $6  for  every 
one  dollar  In  reserve.  The  banks  take  no  risks, 
they  are  Insured  by  the  federal  government. 
In  short,  the  banks  claim  to  be  the  most 
capitalistic  enterprise  In  the  world  and  they 
are  the  most  socialistic.  They  are  put  In  busi- 
ness by  the  government  and  they  tu-e  kept 
in  business  by  the  government,  and  the  mer- 
chandise they  sell  is  government-issue  (mon- 
ey). And  you  can't  get  more  socialistic  than 
that. 

TIME    TO   CHANGE    DEFINITIONS 

The  difference  between  socialism  and  what 
I  have  been  calling  controlled  inflation  is  the 
difference  between  a  parasite  and  a  taxpayer. 
But  perhaps  to  avoid  any  confusion,  this 
controlled  investment  inflation  should  have 
another  name.  After  all,  we  don't  say  that 
when  a  child  passes  through  his  juvenile 
years  and  Into  manhood  that  be  has  become 
"Inflated."  He  has  simply  matured;  he  bas 
become  stronger:  he  has  grown  up.  When  our 
government  pumps  money  wisely  into  the 
development  of  the  people  and  the  land, 
there  may  be  an  insigniflcant  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  but  there  is  a  tremendously  sig- 
nificant improvement  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  and  the  over-all  result  Is  not  Infla- 
tion so  much  as  it  is  growth. 

The  other  face  of  our  inflation  is  the  one 
that  the  bankers  who  are  running  this  Ad- 
ministration like  to  see.  To  them  it's  beauti- 
ful. It  is  the  kind  of  Inflation  that  raises  all 
prices  simultaneously — not  by  raising  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  wage-earners  and 
not  by  creating  more  wage-earners  but  by 
raising  the  price  of  money  itself,  the  profit 
from  which  goes  directly  into  the  bankers' 
pockets. 

I  call  this  "Bankers  Inflation"  because 
that's  what  it  is.  Among  the  many  disasters 
that  it  creates  Is  a  much  higher  price  tag  on 
the  national  debt.  The  highest  cost  in  the 
federal  'oudget — next  to  national  defense — is 
the  interest  we  are  paying  directly  to  the 
bankers  on  ths  debt,  which  of  course  drains 
away  tax  money  critically  needed  elsewhere. 
Bankers  Inflation  raises  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion so  high  that  many  young  men  and 
women  are  dropping  out  of  college  this  year; 
they  can't  pay  the  Interest  required  on  a 
student  loan.  Because  of  the  Bankers  Infla- 
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tlon  the  average  young  newly-married  couple 
will  work  one  year  of  their  lives  to  pay  the 
Interest  added  to  the  cost  of  their  home  just 
during  the  past  year. 

Thanks  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
its  emphasis  on  higher  Interest  rates,  the 
taxpayer  Is  now  paying  $8  billion  a  year  m 
extra  interest  on  the  federal  deficit  that  he 
would  not  be  paying  If  the  rates  had  been 
held  to  their  1962  level.  In  other  words, 
thanks  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
highest  cost  in  the  budget— next  to  na- 
tional defense— is  the  interest  we  are  paying 
to  the  banks  on  the  national  debt.  The  pub- 
lic debt,  as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  national 
product,  is  only  half  as  large  today  as  It  was 
twenty  years  ago.  The  public  debt  isn't  kill- 
ing us;  it's  the  interest  we  pay  on  the  na- 
tional debt  that  is  killing  us.  How  can  Chair- 
man Martin  on  the  one  hand  say  the  most 
Inflationary  thing  In  the  world  is  the  federal 
deficit,  and  then  deliberately— through  rising 
Interest  rates— increase  the  burden  upon  the 
federal  government  by  $8  billion  in  annual 
interest  rates?  It  may  be  illogical,  but  that's 
the  way  Martin  operates. 

When  the  Interest  on  the  federal  debt  goes 
up  it  pushes  up  all  Interest  levels.  During 
the  1952-68  period,  the  American  taxpayer 
and  the  American  buyer  paid  out  about  $120 
billion  in  extra  interest  costs  on  both  public 
and  private  debts — or.  In  other  words,  the 
extra  Interests  rates  piled  on  us  by  Chairman 
Martin  and  his  banker  friends  cost  us  enough 
to  pay  all  costs  of  running  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  one  full  year,  not  counting  de- 
fense. We  have  given  the  bankers  one  full 
year  out  of  the  nation's  productive  life  since 
1952,  in  extra  interest  rates  alone. 

By  playing  irresponsibly  with  the  Interest 
rates  and  with  the  money  supply.  Chairman 
Martin  seeks  to  "fine-tune  "  the  economy.  But 
as  the  much  more  rational  economist,  John 
Kenneth  Galbralth.  has  said,  "  'Pine-tuning' 
the  American  economy  is  like  fme-tunlng  a 
football  crowd  with  a  speech  by  Everett 
Dlrksen." 

The  fact  is,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  does 
not  know  much  about  the  real  economy  of 
living  breathing  Americans.  It  knows  only 
about'  bank  profits.  And  by  trying  to  Impose 
one  upon  the  other,  and  by  trying  to  make 
Americans  shape  their  lives  to  the  welfare 
of  the  banking  industry,  it  pulls  some  in- 
credibly stupid  tricks  and  periodically  creates 
fiscal  chaos. 

In  1966,  for  example,  it  pushed  the  banks 
Into  a  favored  position  over  savings  and  loan 
institutions  so  that  the  housing  market  was 
nearly  ruined;  many  savings  and  loan  In- 
stitutions were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy; 
many  small  businesses  and  small  farmers 
were  wiped  out  that  year.  And.  although  it  is 
not  generally  known  except  to  the  readers 
of  the  financial  page,  the  country  was— in  the 
words  of  Seymour  E.  Harris,  Harvard's  dis- 
tinguished economist  emeritus,  •The  coun- 
try was  close  to  a  financial  panic  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1966." 

All  caused  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Then  the  Federal  Reserve  swung  back  too 
frantically  to  the  other  direction,  pumping 
too  much  money  into  the  economic  blood- 
stream too  fast,  with  the  result  that  last  fall 
an  unnatural  outburst  of  Inflation  hit  us. 


RETOUCHING     THE     X-RAY 

Bankers  Inflation  Is  the  kind  you  get  when 
you  tie  a  rope  around  a  mans  arm  and  cut 
off  the  blood  supply.  The  arm  becomes  puffy. 
It  is  a  sick,  unnatural  sweUing.  The  rope  of 
high  interests  is  choking  our  economy  like 
that  right  now. 

But  the  Republican  economists  tell  us  to 
have  patience.  If  commodities  can  be  priced 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  average  man,  they  say, 
then  prices  will  be  stabilized  and  all  will  be 
well  It  Just  shows,  they  never  change.  The 
most  stable  price  level  this  nation  has  ever 
seen— except  for  falling  farm  prices— was  be- 
tween  1922   and   1929.   when  the   wholesale 


orlce  index  were  vlrtuaUy  stationary— and 
stm  we  ended  up  in  the  biggest  crash  we 
have  ever  had. 

Why?  Because  while  the  price  level  was 
stable,  wages  were  rising  much  slower  than 
producUvlty.  People  couldnt  buy  what  they 
were  manufacturing.  We  were  getting  a  terri- 
ble distribution  of  wealth.  Republican  econ- 
omists dldnt  do  anything  about  it. 

When  Republicans  say  as  they  do  now 
that  by  raising  the  price  of  money  they  will 
curb  infiation,  it  is  as  If  a  patient  shown 
evidence  of  cancer  In  his  X-ray  were  to  say: 
"I  don't  need  surgery.  Just  remove  the  can- 
cer from  the  X-ray."  The  Republicans  refuse 
to  recognize  that  the  malady  was  lack  or 
purchasing  power.  They  would  rather  tinker 
with  the  X-ray  for  their  own  benefit  than 
treat  with  the  cause  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country. 

FORGETTING    HISTORY'S    HARD    LESSONS 

It  took  a  man  like  Franklin  Roosevelt  to 
come  m  and  read  the  X-ray  honestly  and  go 
to  work  on  the  ailment.  He  spent  federal 
funds  on  vast  social  programs  that  sophis- 
ticated Republican  economists  sneered  at. 
He  built  back  our  purchasing  power  and  let 
the  nation  begin  a  healthy  growth  once  more. 
He  consciously  created  a  controlled  infiation, 
which  is  the  kind  I  believe  we  have  no  reason 
to  fear. 

But  did  the  Republican  bankers  learn  their 
lesson  from  that  period— a  perlou  in  which 
the  bankers  drove  themselves  Into  bank- 
ruptcy and  were  Jumping  out  their  corporate 
vrtndows  like  sparrows?  Absolutely  not.  They 
have  taken  an  X-ray  of  our  economy  today, 
and  as  usual,  they  have  diagnosed  everything 
backwards.  In  a  way  which  benefits  them  not 
tlie  welfare  of  the  country. 

TESTING    THEIR    SINCERITY 

So  I  propose  a  test.  If  the  bankers  want  to 
prove  that  they  are  raising  Interest  rates  for 
patriotic  and  not  for  selfish  reasons,  let 
them  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  an 
excess  profits  tax  be  levied  on  all  interest 
rates  above  6%.  After  all,  if  hiking  the  Inter- 
est rates  is  for  disciplinary  reasons  to  con- 
trol Inflation,  how  dare  they  put  that  money 
ill  their  pcckets.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  mag- 
istrate who  levels  fines  against  people  for 
doing  things  against  the  best  interests  of  our 
society  We  would  regard  it  as  bizarre  If  he 
pocketed  this  money  on  behalf  of  good  gov- 
ernment. 

Let   them   give   that   money   back   to   the 
covernment  to  spend  on  cleaning  up  slums, 
rivers  and  air:  on  creating  Jobs  and  raising 
the  social  security  payments  of  those  who. 
on   fixed   income,   are   hardest  nit  by  rising 
costs    When  we  speak  of  big  banks,  we  also 
mean    big    business    and    big    industry,    for 
through   interlocking   directorates   they   are 
the  same    So  we  can  say  the  establlsnment 
bankers,  along  with  their  partners,  the  cor- 
porate giants  of  business,  have  destroyed  the 
oxvgen  m  the  air  through  the  pollution  from 
their  smokestacks.  They  have  destroyed  the 
oxvgen  m  the  water   by  dumping  chemical 
waste   that   kills  fish   and   plant  life   in  the 
rivers  and   lakes.  Now  they   are  cutting  off 
the  oxvgen  in  our  economy- money— and  are 
Ullling  the  borrower  with  high  interest  rates. 
If  they  want  to  show  that  they  have  done 
this  out  of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts,  then 
let  them  return  their  excess  profits  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  so  that  we  can  undo  the  mis- 
chief they  have  done. 

INFLATION    AND    UNEMPLOYMENT 

But  Instead  of  a  constructive  solution,  we 
hear  the  President  and  his  economic  advisors 
talk  without  embarrassment  of  increasing  the 
Jobless  rate,  apparently  on  the  theory  that 
It  is  safer  to  have  10  percent  unemployed 
in  the  ghetto  than  to  offend  the  military- 
industrial  complex.  Republican  money  men 
do  not  try  to  hide  the  fact  that  they  favor 
another  recession  "to  strengthen  the  dol- 
lar."   William    McChesney    Martin,    Elsen- 


hower's gift  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
not  too  long  ago  remarked,  "A  four  percent 
level  of  unemployment  is  a  very  good  figure 
though  five  percent  might  be  better.  Around 
the  Budget  Bureau  these  days  economists 
are  saying  that  next  year  there  will  t^  a 
"correction"  of  the  economy-whtch  U  their 
fancy  pants  way  of  saying  a  recession  is  In 
the  works. 


THE    CATALYST    FOB    LABOR    STRIFE 

Well   If  they  mean  to  spoil  lives  to  protect 
their  money,  organized  l»''°%'=«;r,';°^  "^*  '' 
quietly.  It  Is  time  for  us  to  let  this  Adminis- 
tration   know    one    of    our    own    economic 
theories;    that    controlled   »nfl»"°'^    '!,  PJ°: 
ductive    and    is    something    quite    different 
from  Bankers  Infiation.  Sooner  or  later  the 
Republican     bankers    and     the    P°»"<:  f,^^ 
they   own,  are  going  to  have   to  learn   tha 
18  000  000    union    men    will    not    hold    still 
and   submit    their    welfare   to    the    anUque 
theories    of    Republican    economists.    Don  t 
they  know  that  what  they've  done  will  be 
the  catalvst  for  hard  bargaining,  crippUng 
strikes,  higher  wages-without  the  need  to 
justify  higher  productlvlty-which  Is  In  it- 
self  infiationary.   But   they    must   do   it   to 
regain    what    they    have    lost    through    the 
bankers  high  handed,  unilateral  wiping  out 
of  the  advances  they  have  made  In  recent 
years.  And  when  this  hits  the  fan,  you  can 
be  sure  that  these  irresponsible  bankers  will 
pretend  that  they  are  as  innocent  as  altar 
boys  Out  of  necessity  unions  will  keep  push- 
ing for  a  fair  share  of  the  wealth  to  Increase 
purchasing  power  to  buy  the  necessities  for 
their  families. 

Albert  Rees,  professor  of  economics  ana 
public  affairs  of  Princeton  University  says 
in  his  book  The  Economics  of  Trade  Un- 
ion  Direct   union  effects  on  wage   costs, 

on  what  seems  a  generous  estimate,  account 
for  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  rise  in  final 
prices  .  unions  have  played  only  a  small 
part  in  recent  price  rises."  But  the  urge  to 
sink  the  unions  is  so  strong  I  wonder 
whether  there  aren't  some  people  among  us 
who  would  not  mind  overturning  the  bcr.t 
to  give  us  a  wetting. 

THIS    UNEMPLOYMENT    IS    OK    BY    ME 

As  for  their  theory  that  unemployment  is 
a  good  way  to  strengthen  the  economy.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  I  would  agree 
with  that  so  long  as  we  begin  and  end  with 
the  unemployment  of  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury David  Kennedy.  Mr.  Everett  McKlnley 
Dlrksen,  Mr.  William  McChesney  Martin. 
Mr.  Richard  Milhous  Nixon  and  his  team. 
Once  they  are  unemployed.  I  think  the  dol- 
lar, the  "stock  market  and  prosperity  will 
snap  back  with  amazing  speed. 


PANAMA;  LAND  OF  ENDEMIC  REV- 
OLUTION REQUIRES  OBJECTIVE 
EVALUATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  Horse,  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania  (Mr.  Plodii)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  various 
addresses  in  and  out  of  the  Congress.  I 
have  repeatedly  described  the  I.sthmus 
of  Panama  as  a  land  of  endemic  revolu- 
tion and  endless  political  turmoil.  In 
contrast,  the  constitutionally  acquired 
domain  of  the  United  States  known  as 
the  Canal  Zone  has  been  an  "island"  of 
stability  and  security.  To  that  territory, 
on  many  occasions.  Panamanian  leaders 
have  fled  for  a  haven  of  refuge  to  escape 
assassination. 

The  latest  example  of  such  use  by 
Panamanian  leaders  was  on  October  U, 
1968  when  the  duly  elected  President  of 
Panama.  Di.  Amulfo  Arias,  with  high 
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ofBcials  of  his  g(ivemment,  after  having 
served  only  11  (Jays,  was  overthrown  in 
a  military  coub  d'etat  and  sought  a 
sanctuary  in  thd  zone  territory. 

Some  years  prior  to  this,  and  following 
a  series  of  incidents,  which  included  in- 
vasions  of   the   Canal   Zone   by   Pana- 
manian mobs  tnat  required  the  use  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  protect  the  lives 
of  our  citizens  ahd  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  Panama  Ca^ial,  the  basis  was  laid 
for  surrender  to  Panama  by  the  United 
States  of  its  ownership  and  control  of 
what  is  the  juguifir  vein  of  the  Americas. 
This  development,  aided  and  abetted 
by  elements  in  tlie  Department  of  State 
for  more  than  ai  decade  of  its  Panama 
Canal  policy  control,  culminated  in  the 
announcement  oil  June  26.  1967.  by  the 
Presidents   of    U^e    United    Stotes   and 
Panama  of  completion  of  negotiations 
for  three  propoid  new  canal  treaties. 
Fortunately  for  tijie  United  States  and  all 
countries  that  u^e  the  Panama  Canal, 
through    the    journalistic    initiative    of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  texts  of  these 
treaties  jcere  obtained  at  Panama  and 
published  in   the  United  States.   They 
produced  strong  Opposition  in  our  coun- 
try.  Panama   anfi   important   maritime 
nations  that  usa  the  canal,  and  were 
never  signed. 

Briefly  stated,  ihese  proposed  treaties 
provided  for  firstl  ceding  to  Panama  of 
sovereignty   over  [the  Canal   Zone  and 
making  that  country  a  partner  in  canal 
management;   second,   sharing  the  de- 
fense of  the  canal  with  Panama;  and, 
third,  authorizing  the  United  States  to 
construct  a  new  clinal  in  Panama.  These 
treaty  proposals  would  ultimately  give  to 
that  country  not  anly  the  existing  canal, 
but  also  any  new  canal  in  Panama  that 
the  United  States  might  construct  to  re- 
place  it.   Moreover,   the  negotiators  of 
these  treaties  igncjred  article  IV,  section 
3,  clause  2  of  the  US.  Constitution,  which 
specifically  vests  tltie  power  to  dispose  of 
territory    and    otjier    property    of    the 
United  States  in  the  Congress  and  not 
in  the  treaty-making  agency  of  our  Gov- 
ernment consistini  of  the  President  and 
the  Senate.  This  aition  by  the  treaty  ne- 
gotiators was  in  line  with  my  repeated 
predictions  that  elements  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  woiild  attempt  to  accom- 
plish by  treaty  what  could  never  be  put 
over  by  statute. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  preparation 
of  these  treaties,  $ome  150  Members  of 
the  House  introdjuced  or  cosponsored 
resolutions  opposing  any  cession  of  U.S. 
authority  over  the  Canal  Zone  or  Panama 
Canal,  and  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  held  extensive  hearings.  Un- 
fortunately, these  I  hearings  were  never 
published  and  the^  certainly  should  be. 
In  recent  weeks.  Ithe  Spanish  language 
press  of  Panama  lias  reported  with  in- 
creasing frequency  Ithat  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  Panaina  hopes  to  reopen 
negotiations  for  nejw  canal  treaties.  This 
information,  coupled  with  reports  of  con- 
sideration of  an  oBcial  of  our  Foreign 
Service,  associated  with  the  formulation 
of  the  discredited  1  >67  canal  treaties,  for 
appointment  as  U.S .  Ambassador  to  Pan- 
ama, represents  an  ominous  situation  to 
which  the  Congres^  should  be  alert.  We 
certainly  should  net  appoint  as  Ambas- 
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sador  to  Panama  any  participant  in  the 
abortive  1967  giveaway  treaties,  but 
someone  who  will  defend  the  indispens- 
able sovereign  rights,  power  and  author- 
ity of  the  United  States. 

The  location  of  the  Panama  Canal  at 
the  crossroads  of  the  Americas  is  a  peril- 
ous one.  As  the  canal  has  been  a  prime 
target  of  Soviet  policy  since  1917  in  the 
struggle  for  world  domination,  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  do  not  realize  the 
danger  involved.  Because  of  that,  I  shall 
elaborate. 

The  record  of  political  upheavals  and 
sanguinary  strife  on  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama antedates  the  Panama  Revolution 
of  1903  by  many  years.  When  the  United 
States,  under  the  dynamic  leadership  of 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  undertook 
the  great  task  of  constructing  an  Isth- 
mian Canal  at  Panama,  they  studied  the 
subject  in  all  its  essential  features.  They 
well  knew  that  imless  complete  and  abso- 
lute stability  in  political  and  governmen- 
tal conditions  was  permanently  main- 
tained in  the  Canal  Zone,  it  would  be  use- 
less for  the  United  States  to  assume  its 
1901  treaty  obligation  with  Great  Brit- 
ain— Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty — to  con- 
struct and  operate  the  proposed  inter- 
oceanic  waterway.  This  fact,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, was  also  clearly  understood  by  Pan- 
amanian leaders  of  the  1903  movement 
for  secession  from  Colombia  and  by  ofB- 
cials  of  the  Ptmarna  Government  follow- 
ing independence. 

Because  of  their  knowledge  of  isthmian 
history  and  appreciation  of  the  neces- 
sity for  maintaining  free  and  uninter- 
rupted transit,  the  treaty  making  author- 
ities of  both  the  United  States  and 
Panama  undertook  to  provide  in  the 
basic  canal  treaty  of  November  18.  1903. 
clearcut  and  unconditional  provisions 
granting  complete  and  exclusive  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  United 
States  in  perpetuity.  The  United  States 
could  not  afford  to  undertake  the  great 
enterprise  except  under  the  conditions 
of  such  control,  and  Panama  itself  could 
not  afford  to  do  less  than  grant  full 
control  of  both  the  zone  territory  and 
the  canal  itself  to  the  United  States. 

With  such  stability  thus  guaranteed, 
the  United  States  undertook  the  execu- 
tion of  the  canal  project  and  its  subse- 
quent maintenance,  operation,  sanita- 
tion, and  protection.  The  net  investment 
of  the  American  taxpayers  in  it  from 
1904  to  June  30.  1968,  including  defense, 
totals  more  than  $5  billion. 

Striking  evidence  of  the  recognition 
by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  to 
the  transcendent  importance  for  politi- 
cal stability  in  the  Canal  Zone  is  to  be 
noted  in  his  December  7,  1903,  annual 
message  to  the  Congress,  a  short  time 
after  Panamanian  independence. 

Commenting  on  the  Panama  Revolu- 
tion of  1903  and  the  conduct  of  the 
United  States  in  connection  therewith, 
President  Roosevelt  supplied  the  Con- 
gress with  valuable  information,  which  I 
insert  at  this  point: 


When  these  events  happened.  57  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  United  States  had  entered 
into  its  treaty  with  New  Granada.  During 
that  time  the  Governments  of  New  Granada 
and  of  Its  successor.  Colombia,  have  been  in 
a  constant  state  of  flux.  The  following  is  a 
partial  list  of  the  disturbances  on  the  Isth- 


mus of  Panama  during  the  period  In  question 
as  reported  to  us  by  our  consuls.  It  Is  not 
possible  to  give  a  complete  list,  and  some  of 
the  reports  that  speak  of  revolutions  must 
mean  unsuccessful  revolutions: 

May  22,  1850:  Outbreak;  two  Americans 
killed;  war  vessel  demanded  to  quell  out- 
break. 

October  1850:  Revolutionary  plot  to  bring 
about  Independence  of  the  isthmus. 

July  22,  1851 :  Revolution  in  tovur  southern 
provinces. 

November  14.  1861:  Outbreak  at  Chagres. 
Man-of-war  requested  for  Chagres. 

June  2,  1853:  Insurrection  at  Bogota,  and 
consequent  disturbance  on  isthmus.  War 
vessel  demanded. 

May  23,  1854:   Political  disturbances;   war 
vessel  requested. 
June  28,  1854:  Attempted  revolution. 
October  24,  1854 :  Independence  of  Isthmus 
demanded  by  provincial  legislature. 

April  1856:  Riot,  and  massacre  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

May  4,  1856:  Riot. 
May  18,  1856:  Riot. 

October    2,    1856:    Conflict    between    two 
native  parties.  United  States  forces  landed. 
December  18,  1858:  Attempted  secession  of 
Panama. 

April  1859:  Riots. 
September  1860:  Outbreak. 
October  4,  1860:  Landing  of  United  States 
forces  in  consequence. 

May  23,  1861:  Inter\'ention  of  the  United 
States  forces  required  by  Intendente. 

October  2.  1861 :  Insurrection  and  civil  war. 
April  4,  1862:   Measures  to  prevent  rebels 
crossing  isthmus. 

June  13,  1862:  Mosquera's  troops  refused 
admittance  to  Panama. 

March  1865 :  Revolution  and  United  States 
troops  landed. 

August  186S:  Riots;  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  invade  Panama. 

March  1866:  Unsuccessful  revolution. 
April  1867:  Attempt  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment. 

August  1867:  Attempt  at  revolution. 
July  5,  1868 — Revolution;  provisional  gov- 
ernment Inaugurated. 

Augiist  29,  1868:  Revolution;  provisional 
government  overthrown. 

April  1871:  Revolution;  followed  appar- 
ently by  counterrevolution. 

April  1873:  Revolution  and  civil  war  which 
lasted  to  October  1875. 

August  1876:  Civil  war  which  lasted  until 
April  1877. 

July  1878:  Rebellion. 
December  1878:  Revolt. 
April  1879:  Revolution. 
June  1879:  Revolution. 
March  1883:  Riot. 
May  1883:  Riot. 

June  1884 :  Revolutionary  attempt. 
December  1884:  Revolutionary  attempt. 
January  1885 :  Revolutionary  dlstxirbances. 
March  1885:  Revolution. 
April  1887:  Disturbances  on  Panama  Rail- 
road. 

November  1887:  Disturbance  on  line  of 
canal. 

January  1889:  Riot. 

January  1895:  Revolution  which  lasted 
until  April. 

March  1895 :  Incendiary  attempt. 
October  1899:  Revolution. 
February  to  July  1900 :  Revolution. 
January  1901 :  Revolution. 
July  1901:  Revolutionary  disturbances. 
September   1901:    City  of  Colon  taken  by 
rebels. 

March  1902:  Revolutionary  disturbances. 
July  1902:  Revolution. 
The  above  is  only  a  partial  list  of  the 
revolutions,  rebellions,  instu-rections,  riots, 
and  other  outbreaks  that  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  period  in  question;  yet  they  number 
53  for  the  57  years.  It  wiU  be  noted  that 
1  of  them  lasted  for  nearly  3  years  before  It 
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was  quelled;  another  for  nearly  a  year.  In 
short,  the  experience  of  over  half  a  century 
has  shown  Colombia  to  be  utterly  Incapable 
of  keeping  order  on  the  Isthmus.  Only  the 
active  mterference  of  the  United  States  has 
enabled  her  to  preserve  so  much  as  a  sem- 
blance of  sovereignty.  Had  It  not  been  for 
the   exercise   by   the   United    States   of  the 
police  power  in  her  interest,  her  connection 
with  the  isthmus  would  have  been  sundered 
long  ago    In  1856.  in  1860,  in  1873,  in  1885, 
to    1901     and    again    in    1902,    sailors    and 
marines  from  United  States  warships  were 
forced  to  land  in  order  to  patrol  the  Isthmus, 
to  protect  life  and  property  and  to  see  that 
the  transit  across  the  isthmus  was  kept  open. 
In   1861,  in   1862,  in   1885,  and   In   1900  the 
Colombian     Government     asked     that     the 
United  States  Government  would  land  troops 
to  protect  iU  interests  and  maintain  order 
on  the  isthmus 


Mr   Speaker,  at  the  time  of  the  1903 
Panama   Revolution,   President   Roose- 
velt acted  under  the  authority  of  the 
treaty  of  1846  between  the  United  States 
and    New    Granada— now    Colombia— 
guaranteeinp'    the    neutrality    of    the 
isthmus   to   the  end   that   free  transit 
would  not  be  interrupted  or  embarrassed. 
The  result  of  his  denial  of  transit  over 
the  Panama  Railroad  by  either  Pana- 
manian revolutionists  or  the  Colombian 
Army  was  that  the  1903  revolution  was 
bloodless  and  the  provisions  of  the  1846 

treaty  were  upheld.  ^    ,   .  „   .^f„ 

What  has  been  the  record  of  civil  strife 
and  political  turmoil  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama  since  the  establishment  of 
Panamanian  independence  and  U.a. 
occupation  in  1904  of  the  Canal  Zone? 
The  foUoviang  highlights,  gleaned  from 
authoritative  sources,  though  not  com- 
plete, are  most  revealing: 

November  14,  1904:  Seditious  and  muti- 
nous conduct  of  the  army  of  Panama  (now 
National  Police) ,  with  discovery  of  a  plot  to 
arrest  President  Amador,  which  was  averted 
by  diplomatic  representations  of  the  United 
States  to  preserve  constitutional  order  as 
provided  by  treaty  and  the  constitution  of 
Panama. 

October  11,  1925:  Riot  In  Panama  City  with 
1  person  killed  and  11  wounded,  requiring 
assistance  by  United  States  Army  to  quell. 
January  2,  1931:  Revolution  In  Panama, 
requiring  intervention  of  the  United  States 
Minister  to  save  lives  of  Panamanian  ofllclals 
and  the  President,  who  were  held  prisoners, 
and  resulting  in  the  enforced  resignation  of 
the  President. 

November  22,  1940:  National  Assembly 
adopted  new  constitution  proposed  by  Pres- 
ident Arnulfo  Arias. 

October  9,  1941:  Bloodless  revolution 
ousted  President  Arias  and  installed  Rlcardo 
Adolfo  de  la  Guardla  as  Provisional  Presi- 
dent. 

Late  1944:  Suspension  of  constitution 
caused  14  Panamanian  Assemblymen  (Con- 
gressmen)  to  flee  to  the  Canal  Zone. 

June  15,  1945:  ConaUtuent  Assembly  met, 
received  resignation  under  duress  of  de  la 
Guardla  as  Provisional  President,  and  elected 
Enrique  A.  Jlmlnez  as  his  successor. 

December  1.  1945:  Armed  revolt,  for  which 
former  President  Arnulfo  Artas  was  thrown 
into  prison  charged  with  participation,  but 
was  acqvUtted  on  July  29,  1946. 

March  1,  1946:  Constituent  Assembly  ap- 
proved new  constitution  replacing  the  to- 
talitarian instrument  of  former  President 
Arnulfo  Arias. 

December  22,  1947:  In  the  midst  of  dis- 
order National  Assembly  unanimously  re- 
jected a  defense  base  treaty  with  the  United 

February  1948:  United  States  announced 
withdrawal  of  all  troops  from  mlUtary  bMe« 


in  the  RepubUc,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
indicated  rejection,  and  at  considerable  fl- 

"^Tulf  m!*1949:  First  Vice  President  Daniel 
Chanls,  Jr.,  succeeded  ailing  Prertdent  Do- 
mingo Diaz  Arosemena,  on  latter  s  reslgna- 

"^November  18,  1949:  President  Chanls  ac- 
cused Col.  Jose  Remon,  Chief  of  Police,  of 
o^atmg  illegal  monopolies,  and  dismissed 

*"' November  20,  1949:  President  Chanls  was 
forced  to  resign  under  pressure  of  national 
^llce  headed  by  Colonel  R*'"^^'  »«^  ,^'^ 
President  Roberto  P.  Chlarl  was  sworn  in  as 

^Nlfvember  22.  1949:  National  Assembly 
voted  for  reinstatement  of  Chanls  as  Presl- 

***November  24,  1949:  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  claim  of  Chanls  "ut.  with  support  of 
National  Police,  former  President  Arnuiro 
Arias  again  became  President  on  the  conten- 
Uo^  of  his  sponsors  that  at  the  preceding 
election  he  hkd  In  fact  defeated  his  oppo- 
nent Dl^  whose  election  had  been  officially 
Seclar^.  followed  by  his  assumption  of  the 

^'NovSr  25,  1949:  United  States  sus- 
pended r^atlons  with  Panama  because  of 
overthrow  of  "constituted  authorities. 

November  26,  1949:  Chanls  and  two  other 
former  Presidents  fled  to  the  Canal  Zone  to 

"Xmbrr'-U,   1949:   United  States  recog- 
ni7Mi    the   Arnulfo   Arias   regime, 
^y  7    1951:   President  ArnuUo  Arias  de- 
creed  suspension    of    the    constitution    and 
dlssolutlorof    the   National   Assembly 

Xv  10  1951:  After  bitter  street  fighting 
Pr^ldent  Arias  surrendered  to  Colonel  Re- 
«y^  Chief  of  National  Police.  Impeach- 
ment by  the  National  Assembly  of  President 
TrlM  and  naming  of  First  Vice  President 
McZi^^  Arosemlna  as  constitutional  Pres- 
ident   resulted,    and    was    upheld    by    the 

^".^ctTerTlWl:  Jose  Bemon  Inaugurated 
as  President.  _„. 

January  2,  1965:  President  Bemon  assassl- 

''^^Muarv  3  1965:  First  Vice  President  Jose 
BamorJuUado  sworn  in  a«  President. 

January  15,  1955:  President  Bamon  Gul- 
zado  amoved  from  office  and  placed  under 
Irrest  charged  with  being  implicated  In  the 
SdenfRemon   assassination,   im^ached 

found  eullty,  and  sentenced  by  the  National 
i^emWy  to  10  years"  imprisonment,  of 
^ich  sentence  he  served  a  portion  but  was 

^*Mav^?^958:  Panamanian  University  stu- 
dents planted  72  Panamanian  flags  at  various 
Slons m  canal  Zone.  Including  one  in 
fS  of  the  canal  administration  building, 
without  any  authority  therefor. 

May  5,  1958:  University  students  marched 
on  presidential  palace  in  P«^^f^^^.  ^^'^'^^^I 
mandlng  immediate  steps  in  behalf  of  Pana 
manlan  sovereignty  over  ^anal  Zone. 

May  20,  1958:   Six  days  of  street  flghtlng 
and  bloodshed  In  Panama  City  and  Colon 
requiring  use  of  the  Panamanian  National 
Ouarc"  to  restore  order. 

Decen-ber  18,  1958:  Panamanian  enact- 
ment declaring  the  e'^te-lon  of  Panamas 
territorial  waters  from  ^he  three  mile  llmU 
to  a  twelve  mile  limit,  encircling  the  Canal 
Zone,  which  led  to  a  U.S.  protest. 

lanuarv  13  1959:  Panama  National  Assem- 
blv.Tt^r«:elpt  of  U.S.  protest,  voted  not 
to  reconsider  Its  action. 

November  3.  1959:  Panamanian  mobs  in- 
vaded the  canal  Zone,  overwhelming  civi  Ian 
police,  requiring  the  use  of  the  U.S.  Army 
?o  protect  the  lives  of  our  citizens  and  the 

November  28  1959:  Panamanian  mobs  at- 
tempted to  invade  the  Zone  but  were  re- 
pened  by  the  U.S.  Army  until  't  was  reUeved 
by  the  Panamanian  National  Guard,  which 
latte-  force  restored  order. 


September  17,  I960:  ^^^'^^^J- ^^^''^°^^^- 
m  a  mistaken  gesture  of  frlendsh  p,  author- 
ized the  display  of  one  Panamanian  flag  in 
me  Ca^al  Zone  at  Shalers  Triangle  as  evi- 
dence of  Panama-s  so-called  'titular  sover- 
elKnty"  over  the  Zone  Territory. 

October  12,  1962:  Ceremonies  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Thatcher  Perry  Bridge  dis- 
rupted by  Panamanian  demonstrators^ 

October  29  1962:  Panamanian  flag  officially 
raSd  at  the  Canal  Zone  Administration 
BuUdlng  on  authorization  of  President  Ken- 
nedy,  as  part  of  a  program  for  displaying  It 
at  other  locations  in  the  Zone. 

M^-ch  1963:  President  Chlarl  of  Panama 
at  the  San  JOS*  Conference  with  Presiderit 
Kennedy  raised  the  threat  of  •radical  action  . 
January  9-12.  1964:  Panamanian  mobs  at- 
ta^^  the  canal  Zone  requiring  the  use  ot 
^t^e  US  Army  to  Protect  the  lives  of  our 
citizens  and  to  prevent  injury  to  the  Canal 
during  which  attack  the  Panamanian  Na- 
tion^f  Guard,  on  orders  of  the  P«s'f  «ht  of 
Panama,  remained  In  their  barracks  and  did 
nothing  whatsoever  to  quell  the  mob,  which, 
unrestrained,  also  looted  and  burned  Ameri- 
can owned  property  in  the  City  of  Panama 
Several  U.S.  soldiers  were  killed. 

October  11,  1968:  MlUtary  coup  d  etat 
overthrowing  the  legally  elected  govermnent 
and  establishing  a  revolutionary  provisional 
government  of  Panama 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  it  is  weU  to 
stress  that  the  1903  treaty  granted  to  the 
United  States  the  right  and  authority  to 
enforce  sanitary  measures  of  preventive 
or  curative  character  in  the  cities  ol 
Panama  and  Colon:  also  the  same  right 
and  authority  to  maintain  public  order 
in  the  event  of  the  inability  of  Panama 
to  perform  this  duty. 

In  the  1936  treaty,  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  to  maintain  orde.  in 
the  terminal  cities  was  abrogated.  In  the 
1955    treaty,    the   right   of   the   United 
States  to  enforce  sanitary  ordinances  in 
the  terminal  cities  was  likewise  revoked 
as  was  also  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main in  the  Republic   of  Panama  for 
canal  purposes,  all  these  at  the  insistence 
of    Panama.    Together,    those    actions 
definitely  weakened  the  United  States 
in   meeting   its   responsibilities   for   the 
maintenance,  operation,  sanitation   and 
protection  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Their 
effect  was  the  withdrawal  of  U.S   activ- 
ities to  the  limits  of   the  Canal  Zone 

Territory 

When  the  above  enumerated  records 
of  violence  on  the  isthmus  are  newed. 
with  the  perspective  now  possible,  it  is 
obvious  that  conditions  on  the  isthmus 
have  changed  since  1904,  but  they  have 
changed  for  the  worse.  Instead  of  the 
United  States  permitting  its  rights, 
power,  and  authority  to  be  eroded 
further  they  should  be  strengthened  in 
the  directioi  of  the  original  grants  of 
the  1903  treaty  with  extension  of  the 
Canal  Zone  to  include  the  entire  water- 
shed of  the  Chagre  River. 

In  summation,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
stress  the  following:  ^  „,  ^„ 

First    Panama  is  stUl  a  land  of  en- 
demic revolution  and  political  turmoil 
Second.    U.S.    surrender    of    its    fu 
sovereign   powers   is   not   rea  istic.    but 
fraught  with  the  gravest  peril  for  the 
security  of  the  Americas. 

Third  We  should  have  at  Panama  as 
our  Ambassador  one  who  wiU  defend  the 
rights,  powers,  and  authority  of  the 
United  States  and  not  one  who  would 
acquiesce  in  their  surrender  or  subver- 
sion. 
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Fourth.  We  st  ould  remove  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  f  om  control  of  U.S.  Pan- 
ama Canal  polic  jr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lothing  that  I  have  ever 
said  in  my  discussions  on  the  Panama 
Canal  was  intended  to  be  evidence  of 
any  unkindness  toward  Panama  and  Its 
people,  but  only  an  objective  and  realis- 
tic presentation  of  facts.  Unfortunately, 
Panama  has  been,  and  is,  a  most  frxilt- 
ful  soil  of  bloody  riots  and  revolutions 
and  such  conditions  cannot  be  ignored 
or  swept  under  t  tie  rug  in  any  evaluation 
of  the  Panama  CTanal  enterprise.  Dema- 
gogic intentions   have  no  place  in  the 
equation.  The  cuestions  involved  must 
be  dealt  with  on  the  highest  and  most 
realistic  plane  cf  statesmanship.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  previoiisly  quoted,  had  no  mo- 
tive of  malice  whatsoever  and  was  sim- 
ply stating  fact^  of  history  that  had  to 
be  considered  by  our  Government  in  the 
formulation  of  cxir  canal  policy.  In  this 
connection,  I  wduld  urge  that  the  for- 
mulation of  curijent  canal  policy  should 
be  takeft  away  fkxim  the  Department  of 
Stete  unless  thit  department  is  com- 
pletely revolutionized  and  realistic,  ca- 
pable  officials   aire   substituted   for   the 
weak,    and    vas^illating    un-Americans 
supplanted. 

Another  vital 
sions  which  mus 
Is  the  manifest 


point  in  these  discus- 
be  taken  into  account 
(policy  of  Soviet  power 
to  take  over  all    he  strategic  waterways 


of  the  world  and 


gleholds  on  the  uorld.  Not  only  has  So- 


viet policy  been 
liquidation  of  U 
Panama  Canal 


addressed  toward  the 
S.  authority  over  the 
)ut  every  move  imder 


that  policy  has  teen  made  for  the  pur- 


pose of  capturing 
itime   routes   to 
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thus  obtain  the  stran- 


all  such  strategic  mar- 
enlarge  Soviet  power. 
Thus  the  Suez  <:anal  has  come  under 
Soviet  domination  and  is  now  indefinite- 
ly closed  to  trafic,  a  situation  that  is 
far  more  serious  to  the  free  world  than 
to  Soviet  nations 
Finally,  in  coipmon  with  all  of  our 
see  the  people  of  Pan- 
ama ruled  by  oftcials  chosen  by  them 
in  free  and  fair  elections  and  the  main- 
tencmce  of  a  stable  government  imder 
which  the  countrs^  can  develop  its  large 
potential  and  become  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  domesti<  tranquillity  and  prog- 
Df  my  interest  in  Pan- 
ama. I  have  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
major  modernization  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
This  measure,  which 
statement  in  the  Con- 
gress by  me  on  l^'ebruary  19,  1969,  not 
only  provides  foi  the  best  solution  of 
the  interoceanic  canal  problem,  but  also 
protects  the  econ)mic  well-being  of  the 
people  of  Panama 


SUBCOMMIT- 
BANK   LOBBY 


asked  and  was  given 
his  remarks  at  this 
and  to  include  ex- 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Do- 

$ubcommittee   of    the 

Committee    Is 

into  bank  lob- 


Cu  rrency 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  Investigation  will  get 
underway  immediately  with  preliminary 
staff  work.  The  subcommittee  Itself  will 
meet  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  August 
recess  on  this  issue. 

Today,  I  sent  a  memorandum  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee outlining  the  scope  and  the  need 
for  this  investigation.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
place  a  copy  of  this  memorandum  in  the 
Record : 

Memo  to:  All  members  of  the  Banking  and 

Currency  Committee. 
Prom:   Wright  Patman,  chairman. 
Subject;   Lobbying  Investigation. 

During  an  appearance  before  the  National 
Press  Club  last  week.  I  announced  plans  for 
a  fuU-scale  investigaUon  of  the  banking 
lobby.  To  facilitate  this  investigation.  I  am 
assigning  it  to  the  14-man  Domestic  Finance 
Subcommittee. 

With  this  memorandum,  I  am  Instructing 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  staff 
to  begin  preliminary  work  on  this  investiga- 
tion. The  staff  will  be  instructed  to  draw  up 
a  tentative  outline  for  the  investigation,  to 
determine  what  witnesses  and  material 
would  be  available  for  the  initial  phases  of 
the  inquiry.  The  staff  will  be  Instructed  to 
have  this  material  available  for  a  meeting  of 
the  Subcommittee  in  early  September. 

As  I  mentioned  in  the  Press  Club  Speech, 
I  am  calling  for  this  Investigation  after 
much  deliberation.  All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  are 
weU  aware  of  the  difficult  and  delicate  nature 
of  such  an  inquiry,  but  it  is  something  which 
I  feel  this  Committee  can  no  longer  Ignore. 
The  editorial  writers,  the  political  cartoon- 
ists, and  the  g^eneral  newspaper  reporters  are 
having  a  field  day  with  rep)orts  of  real  or 
potential  banking  influence  on  this  Com- 
mittee. 

It  Is  casting  doubt  and  suspicion  on  every- 
thing the  Committee  does  and  I  am  con- 
vinced it  is  time  that  the  air  must  be  cleared 
once  and  for  all.  If  the  banking  lobby  is  as 
benign  as  some  feel,  then  such  an  Investi- 
gation will  so  reveal.  If  there  have  been 
questionable  or  unethical  practices  by  this 
lobby,  then  these  facts  must  be  revealed 
and  reme<llal  action  taken. 

This  investigation  will  be  conducted  as 
fairly  as  possible  and  every  group  or  indi- 
vidual Involved  will  be  given  the  fullest  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  and  to  explain  and 
answer  any  allegations  raised.  It  will  not  be 
a  witch  bunt  in  any  sense  of  the  phrase:  but 
an  attempt  to  discover  specific  facts  about 
how  this  lobby  operates. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  have  any 
great  choice  in  undertaking  this  investiga- 
tion. We  can  undertake  this  investigation 
voluntarily  and  in  a  calm  atmosphere  or  we 
can  wait  and  have  It  forced  on  us  by  an 
angry  public  opinion  which  is  rapidly  losing 
patience  with  some  of  the  revelations  about 
this  lobby.  I  don't  think  there  Is  any  ques- 
tion which  coiu^e  most  Members  of  our 
Committee  would  prefer  to  pursue. 

Just  as  soon  as  we  can  find  a  satisfactory 
date,  I  will  call  a  meeting  of  the  Domestic 
Finance  Subcommittee  to  formally  launch 
this  investigation. 


CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  BRADEMAS 
AWARDED  COLUMBIA  TEACHERS 
COLLEGE  MEDAL  FOR  DISTIN- 
GUISHED SERVICE 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league. Congressman  John  Brademas,  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Select  Education 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  in  recent  cere- 


monies during  commencement  exercises 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, was  awarded  the  Teachers  College 
Medal  for  Distinguished  Service. 

John  Brademas  has  been  a  dedicated 
member  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  now  for  over  10  years.  During 
that  time  he  has  sponsored  or  cospon- 
sored  virtually  every  education  measure 
enacted  during  this  decade,  an  outpour- 
ing of  education  legislation  unprece- 
dented in  our  Nation's  history.  The 
Teachers  College  Medal  for  Distin- 
guished Service  is  recognition  of  Con- 
gressman Brademas'  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  this  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citation,  presented  by 
President  John  Fischer  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege follows: 

To  John  Brademas, 

Creative  initiator  of  social  policy,  dedi- 
cated spokesman  for  education,  and'  patri- 
otic public  servant  whose  unflagging  efforts 
have  placed  education  high  among  our  na- 
tional priorities. 

To  honor  your  illustrious  service  to  the 
nation  and  the  world  in  the  expansions  and 
enrichment  of  education  opfjortunities. 
Teachers  College  Is  honored  to  confer  upon 
you  Its  Medal  for   Distinguished  Service. 


TEXTILE  IMPORT  PROBLEMS  IN- 
CLUDING THE  PROBLEM  OF  FOR- 
EIGN CORDAGE  IMPORTS 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
gret that  due  to  other  necessary  busi- 
ness it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  be  on 
the  floor  the  other  day  when  the  very 
able  and  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  discussed  at  some 
length  the  mounting  problem  of  for- 
eign textile  imports  and  the  grave  threat 
they  are  posing  to  a  key  and  very  im- 
portant American  industry.  Mr.  Mills 
said  at  that  time  that  he  hoped  a  vol- 
untary quota  agreement  could  be  worked 
out  with  Japan  as  well  as  other  import- 
ing countries  before  this  fall,  but  if  no 
such  voluntary  agreement  Is  worked  out, 
he  said,  then  he  expected  Congress 
would  pass  unilateral  legislation  on  this 
subject.  And  when  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  expresses  support  for  legisla- 
tion of  that  kind,  over  which  the  great 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  of 
which  he  is  chairman,  has  jurisdiction, 
we  all  know  he  is  not  speaking  idly. 

Let  me  offer  my  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Mills  and  express  my  firm  and  whole- 
hearted support,  as  one  who  has  joined 
in  cosponsoring  the  textile  import  legis- 
lation to  which  he  referred,  for  his  ef- 
fort to  get  effective  voluntary  limits  on 
these  quotas  or  failing  that  to  get  a  law 
enacted  to  hold  these  imports  within 
reasonable  limits  and  thus  preserve 
America's  industry  and  American  jobs. 
I  fully  sh£Lre  the  concern  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  and  those  other 
Members  who  spoke  immediately  after 
him  in  regard  to  the  devastating  impact 
of  foreign  imports  on  our  own  American 
wool  and  cotton  industries.  The  situa- 
tion in  these  markets  is  most  serious 
and  must  be  resolved  quickly,  either  by 
the  establishment  of  voluntary  quotas  by 
the  coimtries  now  exporting  to  the 
United  States,  or,  if  those  countries  re- 
fuse to  cooperate,  by  strict  legislative 
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action  by  the  Congress,   as  Chairman 
Mills  indicated. 

One  additional  Item  which  was  not 
specifically  spelled  out  in  Mr.  Mnx's  re- 
marks or  in  the  ensuing  discussion, 
however,  but  which  I  am  sure  he  had  in 
mind  and  is  specifically  included  in  the 
legislation  which  he  and  I  and  other 
Members  have  cosponsored,  is  cordage — 
also  an  integral  part  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can textile  industry.  By  the  cordage  in- 
dustry I  mean  the  industry  which  manu- 
factures rope,  lines,  and  twine  from  both 
natural  and  manmade  fibers. 

Representatives  of  the  American  cord- 
age iridustry  and  the  Columbian  Rope 
Co.  of  Auburn,  N.Y.,  in  my  congressional 
district,  have  told  me  that  they  find  it 
more  difQcult  from  day  to  day  to  sell 
their  products  on  the  domestic  market 
because  of  the  rising  infiux  of  imported 
cordage. 

For  example,  the  U.S.  cordage  indus- 
try's share  of  the  domestic  market  in 
agricultural  twine  dropped  from  over  20 
percent  in  1964  to  13  percent  in  1968. 
In  1968,  the  domestic  industi-y  was  able 
to  sell  only  11  percent  of  the  American 
purchases  of  commercial  twines  made 
from  natural  fibers,  whereas  in  1964  their 
share  of  the  market  was  32  percent. 

In  this  same  period  of  time  our  man- 
ufacturers' sales  of  sisal  and  henequen 
rope  dropped  by  about  one-tliird,  from 
61  percent  of  the  domestic  market  to  42 
percent.  These  are  all  devastating  drops, 
as  is  perfectly  obvious. 

A  special  situation  exists  in  the  case 
of  manila  rope  made  from  abaca.  Al- 
though provisions  of  the  Laurel-Langley 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines  place  an  absolute 
quota  on  the  shipments  of  manufactured 
manila  rope  from  the  Philippines  to  this 
country,  and  in  spite  of  an  overall  de- 
cline in  the  market  during  the  last  5 
years,  our  cordage  manufacturers  lost  4 
percent  of  the  domestic  market  to  for- 
eign imports  between  the  end  of  1963  and 
the  beginning  of  1969. 

The  Laurel-Langley  agreement  expires 
in  1974  and  is  now  the  subject  of  renego- 
tiations between  the  two  countries.  The 
Cordage  Institute  fears  that  these  nego- 
tiations may  lead  to  the  extinction  of 
American  manufacture  of  mstnila  rope. 
They  have  already  advised  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  of  this  possibility, 
saying : 

Should  the  absolute  quota  be  removed  and 
the  Philippines  be  allowed  to  ship  unlimited 
quantities  Into  America,  subject  only  to 
existing  tariffs  and  duties,  we  feel  that 
there  would  be  no  significant  manufacture 
of  Manila  rope  left  in  the  United  States. 

The  importation  of  natural  fiber 
cordage,  as  these  statistics  show,  threat- 
ens American  manufacturers,  but  the 
field  of  cordage  made  from  manmade 
fibers,  that  is,  synthetic  cordage,  is  by 
far  the  most  significant  for  the  future 
of  the  American  cordage  industry. 

Until  recently  imports  of  synthetic 
cordage  have  been  Insignificant;  but 
with  the  recent  cuts  in  duties  that  re- 
sulted from  the  Kennedy  round  negotia- 
tions, the  domestic  cordage  industry  be- 
came extremely  vulnerable  and  can  be 
expected  to  become  Increasingly  so  In 
the  years  ahead. 


Imports  of  synthetic  cordage  still  do 
not  represent  a  sizable  part  of  the  U.S. 
market,  but  percentagewise,  these  im- 
ports have  Increased  alarmingly  in  the 
last  5  years.  There  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  maintenance  of  a  strong  posi- 
tion in  the  synthetic  field  will  be  the 
major  factor  in  determining  whether 
there  will  be  an  American  cordage  in- 
dustry of  consequence  in  the  future. 

Our  vigilance  and  attention  in  the  tex- 
tile and  cordage  field  cannot  be  focused 
exclusively  on  imported  natural  fibers 
but,  in  full  consideration  of  the  future 
of  the  industry,  must  encompass  the  im- 
portation of  sjmthetlc  cordage  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  when 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  discusses  all 
these  textile  Import  problems  with  the 
countries  exporting  textiles  to  the  United 
States,  as  has  been  referred  to,  he  will 
also  address  himself  diligently  to  the 
special  problems  of  the  American  cord- 
age industry.  And  I  would  hope  further 
that  the  governments  of  those  nations  in- 
volved in  these  Increased  imports  will 
wisely  agree  to  the  establishment  of  vol- 
untary quotas  on  cordage  exports  to  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  on  Imports  of 
other  textile  products. 

Should  the  Secretary  not  be  successful 
and  should  the  importing  nations  go 
merrily  on  their  way  exporting  unlimited 
amounts  of  cordage  and  other  textile 
products  to  America,  then  Congress  must 
Indeed  take  action  to  hold  those  exports 
down  to  reasonable  limits  and  prevent 
further  serious  erosion  of  our  small  cord- 
age Industry  and  the  other  elements  of 
our  textile  industry  here  in  the  United 
States. 

When  and  If  that  time  comes  I  am  sure 
Members  of  this  body  will  recall  that  the 
American  cordage  Industry  is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  American  textile  industry  and 
Its  employees  and  their  jobs  are  entitled 
to  exactly  the  same  protection  and  relief 
as  Is  proposed  for  all  other  aspects  of 
that  great  textile  industry. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  LONGSHORE- 
MEN'S AND  HARBOR  WORKERS- 
COMPENSATION  ACT 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  wsis  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  present  time  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  provides  workmen's  com- 
pensation protection  to  an  estimated  1 
million  workers  and  their  families,  in- 
cluding longshoremen,  ship  repairmen, 
ship  servicemen,  harbor  workers  and 
other  offshore  workers,  workers  at  US. 
defense  bases  outside  the  United  States, 
and  private  industry  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  this 
act  would.  If  enacted,  substantially  Im- 
prove the  workmen's  compensation  pro- 
tection provided  to  these  workers  and 
their  families.  The  proposed  amendments 
are  long  overdue.  In  1966  at  the  time  the 
President  signed  the  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act, 
he  urged  all  jurisdictions  to  take  action 
that  would  assure  Injured  workers  proper 


compensation  In  the  event  of  work  In- 
jury. The  Congress  has  not  amended  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  since  1961.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  protection  provided  by  the  act 
has  fallen  behind  that  afforded  under 
many  State  laws. 

WEEKLY    BENEFITS 

The  Longshore  Act  currently  provides 
that  an  Injured  worker  shall  receive  a 
weekly  benefit  of  662;,  percent  of  his  wage 
when  disabled.  However,  the  current 
maximum  amoimt  specified  in  the  law — 
$70  per  week — denies  any  worker  earn- 
ing in  excess  of  $105  weekly  a  benefit 
equal  to  6623  percent  of  his  wage  loss. 

In  nine  jurisdictions  which  have 
amended  their  laws  to  reflect  current 
wage  levels,  the  maximum  benefit  Is 
above,  and  In  a  number  far  above,  that 
provided  in  the  Longshore  Act:  Alaska. 
$113:  Arizona.  $150;  California,  $87.50; 
Connecticut.  $76;  Hawaii,  $112.50;  New 
Jersey,  $83;  New  York,  $85;  Wisconsin, 
$73,  and  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act,  $370. 

Many  workers  covered  by  this  act  are 
engaged  In  high-wage  occupations  and 
Industries.  The  amendments  would  In- 
crease the  maximum  and  minimum 
benefit  levels  to  reflect  wage  changes 
that  have  taken  place  since  1961  in  cov- 
ered employment.  The  maxlmun  bene- 
flt  would  be  increased  from  $70  to  $132 
weekly  and  the  minimum  benefit  from 
518  to  $36  weekly. 

Of  course,  even  with  the  maximum 
benefit  at  $132,  not  every  injured  worker 
would  receive  as  much  as  66?^  percent  of 
his  wage.  However,  workers  earning 
weekly  wages  up  to  $198  under  the  pro- 
posed maximum  benefit  would  receive  a 
benefit  equal  to  6623  percent  of  their 
average  weekly  wage. 

BENEFIT    CEILING 

The  amendments  would  remedy  a  seri- 
ous deficiency  in  the  law  by  removing 
the  present  statutory  amount  payable — 
$24,000 — for  temporary  total  or  perma- 
nent partial  disability. 

Eleven  State  laws,  including  Alaska. 
Connecticut.  Delaware,  Idaho.  Michigan, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Rhode 
Island,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
provide  for  the  payment  of  benefits  for 
the  duration  of  the  disability.  Injured 
workers  should  receive  compensation 
during  the  entire  period  of  their  dis- 
ability. A  dollar  amount  ceiling  has  un- 
doubtedly. In  serious  cases,  led  to  ex- 
treme hardship  for  injured  workers  and 
their  families. 

BETROACrrVE  PAYMENT  FOB  WAITING  PERIOD 

The  present  act  provides  that  compen- 
sation shall  be  allowed  after  a  waiting 
period  of  3  days  after  disability  occurs. 
However,  if  the  disability  continues  for 
28  days  the  first  3  days  will  be  compen- 
sated for  retroactively.  The  amend- 
ments would  reduce  the  waiting  period 
from  28  to  14  days.  In  24  States,  the 
retroactive  period  has  been  reduced  to 
14  days  or  less. 

EDUCATION    BENEFITS 

The  existing  provisions  in  the  act  ter- 
minate benefits  for  a  surviving  child 
when  he  reaches  age  18.  This  Is  the  age 
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when  most  chlMren  are  finishing  liigh 
school,  but  an  Increasing  number  enter 
college  or  other  (educational  Institutions. 
A  recent  reporti  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shows  a 
27-percent  decline  in  the  high  school 
dropout  rate  between  1963  and  1968.  The 
report  also  estimates  that  total  enroll- 
ments in  prograjms  of  higher  education 
will  increase  frim  5.9  million  students 
In  1966  to  10.1  ijaillion  students  by  1976. 
The  children  of  fatally  injured  workers 
should  not  be  denied  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  the  edumtional  background  and 
technical  skills  Ithey  will  need  to  meet 
the  demands  of]  a  growing  society. 

Under  the  proposed  amendments,  ben- 
efits for  a  surviving  dependent  child 
would  be  contii^ued  after  age  18  until 
age  23  if  he  was  pursuing  a  full-time 
course  of  study  lat  an  approved  educa- 
tional institution. 

COM1>ENSATIOIt     FOB     DISFIGUREMENTS 

The  amendmar 
definition  of  disflf 
guage  restricts  ai 
h«ad.  The  amenfl: 
to-  incUide  face 
normally  expose^ 

CONTUTDXNG 


ints  would  enlarge  the 
gurement.  Present  lan- 
isflgurement  to  face  or 
ment  would  revise  this 
1  head,  neck,  or  other 
1  areas  of  the  body. 

WAGE-LOSS    P.^YMENTS 

The  Longshore  Act  contains  a  sched- 
ule specifsrlng  the  number  of  weeks  com- 
pensation is  payable  for  a  permanent 
loss  or  loss  of  the  use  of  certain  parts  of 
the  body — fingeri,  toes,  and  so  forth — or 
functions  of  th0  body— he-iring,  sight, 
and  so  forth.  Hoiwever,  wage  loss  there- 
after is  not  provided  for.  As  a  practical 
matter  an  injured  worker's  earning  ca- 
pacity may  be  s|gniflc£intly  reduced  by 
the  permanent  ejects  of  an  Injury  com- 
pensable under  the  schedule.  The  pro- 
posed amendmeBts  would  correct  the 
present  inequity  which  results  from  com- 
pensation cutoff  despite  reduced  earning 
power.  The  amendments  would  require 
an  injured  worker  to  be  paid  at  the  end 
of  his  scheduled  award  for  the  degree  of 
wage  loss  he  may  have  suffered  in  the 
same  or  other  em  ployment. 

SECOUD     rNJXTRIES 

The  Longshore  Act  presently  provides 
that  an  employer  in  second  injury 
cases — those  in  \(hich  a  worker  with  an 
existing  Impairment  is  injured  one  or 
more  additional  times — shall  provide 
compensation  oilly  for  the  disability 
caused  by  the  second  injury.  To  provide 
greater  certainty  as  to  an  employer's  li- 
ability in  these  dases  and  to  encourage 
employment  of  handicapped  workers,  the 
amendments  lim|t  employer  liability  in 
the  event  of  secor^  injury. 

liability  is  limited  to 

compensation  for   104 

dumber  of  weeks  under 

?rmanent  partial  dis- 

I  greater. 

ijury  results  in  total 
the  amendments  pro- 
vide that  continliing  benefits  shall  be 
paid  from  a  speclkl  fund  after  the  expi- 
ration of  comp^Tsation  paid  by  the 
employer. 

SPECIAL   HtnD   riNANCINO 

The  special  revenue  needed  to  pay 
compensation  in  second  Injury  cases  is 
provided  by  a  $5.()00  compensation  pay- 


The  employer": 
the  payment  of 
weeks  or  for  the 
the  schedule  for 
ability  whichever  j 

When  second 
disability  or  deatli 


ment,  by  the  employer  or  insurance  car- 
rier, to  the  ^?ecial  fund  in  death  cases 
where  the  deputy  commissioner  deter- 
mines that  there  is  no  surviving  de- 
pendent entitled  to  compensation  for 
such  death. 

DKATH    AND    FUNKRAL    BENKFTTS 

The  amendments  would  increase  the 
maximum  and  minimum  wage  levels 
used  for  computing  simdvlng  dependent 
death  benefits.  These  changes  would 
simply  reflect  the  revisions  that  have 
been  made  in  industry  wage  levels. 

The  funeral  benefit  would  also  be  in- 
creased from  $400  to  $800  to  assist  be- 
reaved families  in  meeting  increased 
burial  costs.  Only  four  State  workmen's 
compensation  laws — Arizona.  Mississippi, 
Oklahoma,  and  Virginia — provide  a 
lower  fimeral  benefit  than  the  Long- 
shore Act. 

BENETTT    ADJUSTMENT 

The  amendments  also  provide  for 
annual  benefit  adjustments  based  on 
industry  wage  changes.  This  benefit  ad- 
justment is  designed  to  apply  only  to 
Injuries  incmred  after  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  and  benefit  amounts  will  still 
be  subject  to  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum levels  established  by  Congress. 

ATTORNET    FEES 

The  Longshore  Act,  at  present,  re- 
quires an  injured  worker  whose  claim 
is  contested  to  bear  attorney  and  court 
costs,  if  such  are  incurred,  in  efforts  to 
establish  his  just  claim. 

The  amendments  would  shift  these 
costs  to  the  employer  or  carrier  if  an 
award  is  made  or  increased  after  being 
contested. 

TIME  FOR  FILING  NOTICE  AKD  CLAIM 

The  time  for  filing  notice  of  injury  or 
disease  and  a  claim  for  compensation 
would  be  extended  by  the  proposed 
amendments.  The  changes  would  simply 
permit  a  worker  to  notify  his  employer 
of  injury  and  file  a  claim  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  he  became  aware  of 
the  relationship  between  his  work  and 
his  injury  or  disease. 

REEXAMINATION    COSTS 

This  amendment  would  allow  the  dep- 
uty commissioner  to  charge  the  cost  of 
medical  reeaxminations  to  the  employer 
or  carrier  whenever  in  his  opinion  a  re- 
examination was  necessary.  At  present 
he  can  only  charge  the  employer  or  car- 
rier if  the  reexamination  shows  prior 
medical  reports  were  not  impartial. 


PRESIDENT         NIXON'S  PUBLIC 

TRANSPORTATION  PROPOSAL  IS 
INADEQUATE  AND  UNACCEPT- 
ABLE 

<Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public 
tran^xjrtation  proposal  that  Is  being 
submitted  by  the  President  today  fails 
the  daily  commuter  in  this  country. 
After  having  spent  $25  billion  to  take 
two  men  to  the  moon  with  plans  for 
sending  a  few  more  men  to  Mars  In  the 
next  decade  at  a  cost  of  another  $40  bil- 
lion, President  Richard  Nixon  now  pro- 


poses that  we  spend  only  $3.1  billion  in 
the  next  5  years  for  public  transporta- 
tion to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  our 
country's  200  million  people.  Further- 
more, even  this  $3.1  billion  is  not  a  sure 
thing. 

In  short,  the  President  has  relegated 
mass  transit  to  a  back  seat.  And  so.  while 
we  speed  to  the  outer  reaches  of  the 
solar  system  in  the  next  decade,  millions 
of  people  will  continue  to  travel  slowly  in 
hot.  crowded,  and  inadequate  subways 
and  in  cars  along  our  city  streets  stymied 
by  heavy  traffic. 

One  bright  spot  is  that  President 
Nixon  recognized  the  need  for  mass 
transit,  but  imfortunately,  his  advisers 
have  failed  to  appreciate  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  and  the  expense  in  Improv- 
ing and  creating  mass  transit.  His  pro- 
posal forecasts  an  expenditure  of  only 
$300  million  in  fiscal  year  1971  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  $400  million  in  fiscal  year  1972, 
$600  million  in  fiscal  year  1973,  $800  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $1  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1975.  Very  simply  put,  these 
funding  levels  are  inadequate. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  failed 
to  support  a  trust  fund  for  mass  transit. 
A  trust  fund  is  essential  because  without 
it  the  municipalities  of  our  country  can- 
not be  assured  that  even  the  $800  million 
promised  will  be  available  in  fiscal  year 
1974  or  the  $1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1975. 
The  President  speaks  of  a  statement  of 
intent  by  the  Congress  to  spend  $10  bil- 
lion over  the  next  12  years.  But,  we  all 
know,  and  he  must  know,  having  been 
a  Member  of  this  House,  that  this  is 
meaningless  and  in  essence  every  au- 
thorization bill  is  a  statement  of  intent 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress.  Unfortu- 
nately the  appropriations  always  fall  far 
short  of  the  intended  goal.  We  need 
only  look  at  what  has  happened  to  the 
first  year  of  our  10-year  housing  pro- 
gram; the  House  cut  the  appropriations 
from  $41/2  bUlion  to  $1.7  bUllon. 

Without  a  trust  fund,  even  the  Presi- 
dent's limited  program  of  expenditures 
dependent  on  the  appropriations  route 
is  little  more  than  wishful  thinking.  No 
mayor,  voter  or  municipal  bond  buyer 
will  trust  this  statement  of  intent. 

The  failure  of  the  President  to  in- 
clude a  trust  fund  In  his  message  is  a 
setback  for  Secretary  John  A.  Volpe 
Several  months  ago.  Secretary  Volpe  an- 
nounced that  mass  transportation  wai 
being  given  top  priority  in  his  Depart- 
ment and  that  he  favored  the  mass 
transportation  trust  fund  concept.  Secre- 
tary Volpe.  best  informed  in  the  admin- 
istration about  the  Nation's  mass  transit 
needs,  recommended  the  trust  fund  to 
the  President.  But.  there  were  forces  in 
the  White  House  opposed  to  the  trust 
fund  and  so  now  they  submit  this  5-year 
contract  funding  program  which  is  un- 
acceptable. 

In  February.  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  mass  transportation  trust  fund 
and  to  provide  for  a  $10  billion  commit- 
ment over  the  next  4  years;  the  trust 
fund  would  be  financed  by  the  continua- 
tion of  the  7-percent  automobile  manu- 
facturer's excise  tax.  This  bill  and  a  few 
variants  have  a  total  of  104  sponsors.  To 
substantiate  the  need  for  this  level  of 
funding,  I  have  gathered  information 
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from  across  the  country  on  plans  for 
mass  transit  now  ready  for  execution. 

In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  Metropolitan 
Atlanta  Rapid  Transit  Authority  was  or- 
ganized in  1965  and  has  spent  over  $iy2 
million  on  planning.  The  plans  for  mass 
transit  capital  improvements  and  ex- 
pansion caU  for  a  total  of  $751  million 
over  the  next  9  years— $235  million  in 
the  next  5  years— but,  just  recently  the 
execution  of  these  plans  was  thwarted 
by  the  public's  defeat  of  a  $500  milUon 
bond  issue.  According  to  Mr.  W.  P- May- 
nard,  president  of  the  Atlanta  Transit 
System : 

The  bond  Issue  referendum  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  57%  to  43%.  primarily  because 
there  was  no  substantial  long  range  federal 
help  In  view. 
Mr.  Maynard  continued: 
Even  though  the  urgent  need  for  a  rapid 
transit  system  was  recognized  by  voters,  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  that  this  yaf^^^ch  a 
large  financial  undertaking  that  the  total 
financing  could  not  be  borne  locally. 

In  New  York  City  vdth  which  I  am 
most  conversant,  the  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Authority  estimates 
that  the  metropolitan  regional  needs  for 
the  next  7  years  will  be  in  the  order  of 
magnitude  of  some  $2.1  bUUon.  Dr.  WU- 
liam  Ronan.  chairman  of  that  authority, 
stated  in  a  letter  to  me : 

The  missing  Ingredient  Is  federal  funds 
m  sufficient  amount  and  timely  enough  to 
help  bring  this  whole  program  into  realiza- 
tion Time  is  of  the  essence  as  construction 
costs  mount  dally,  making  all  such  programs 
increasingly  expensive. 

The  Chicago  Transit  Authority  has 
plans  for  a  capital  program  of  $1.5  bU- 
lion dollars  in  the  next  5  years  as  part  of 
its  $2.4  billion,  10-year  program,  and  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  execution  of  the  .-e- 
gional  rapid  raU  transit  plan  and  pro- 
gram wiU  require  an  expenditure  of  at 
least  $2.5  billion. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples,  but 
they  reflect  the  scale  of  expenditures 
plarmed  by  our  metropolitan  areas.  In 
addition  there  are  many  towns  and  coun- 
ties which  need  help  in  modernizing  and 
expanding  their  bus  systems. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  several 
months,  I  have  also  been  in  touch  with 
the  mayors  of  our  cities  who  perhaps 
know  best  both  the  political  and  econom- 
ic difficulties  in  getting  mass  transit 
financed.  As  an  example  of  the  response 
I  have  received  may  I  quote  from  a  letter 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  of  Chicago  wrote 
tome: 

We  are  convinced  that  the  creation  of  a 
Federal  Public  Transportation  Trust  Fund 
is  essential  If  Chicago  is  to  meet  Its  future 
commitments,  which  will  require  long  term 
federal  grant  aid  commitments  extending 
over  several  years. 

From  my  own  city,  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay  wrote : 

Legislation  to  equalize  the  amount  ot 
money  spent  by  the  federal  government  on 
urban  mass  transportation  with  that  spent 
on  highway  construction  Is  long  overdue. 

The  $10  blUlon  your  blU  would  provide 
over  the  next  five  years  U  urgently  needed  in 
our  cities  to  Increase  the  availability,  speed 
and  comfort  of  public  transportation.  V?e  can 
no  longer  rely  on  local  governments  to  meet 
all  of  the  mass  transportation  needs  of  met- 
ropolitan America. 
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From  Dallas,  Mayor  Erik  Jonsson 
wrote: 

You  have  the  strong  support  of  the  City 
of  Dallas  for  legislation  now  pending  In  Con- 
gress for  the  establishment  of  an  "f »»»«"" 
transportation  trust  fund.  We  feel  that  the 
urgent  necessity  for  mobilizing  national  re- 
so^ces  on  an  extensive  scale  to  deal  with 
the  pressing  needs  for  mass  transit  and  the 
nation's  major  cities  requires  the  significant 
action  of  the  Congress  at  this  time. 

Mayor  Alfonso  J.  Cervantes,  of  St. 
Louis,  said: 

We  who  are  aware  of  the  critical  need  for 
public  transit  service  must  certainly  support 
a  bill  of  this  nature.  Transit  is  an  essential 
element  In  the  balanced,  efficient,  and  orderly 
development  of  our  metropolitan  areas. 

And.  Mayor  Sam  Yorty.  of  Los  Angeles, 
assured  me  that: 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  surround- 
ing communities  have  an  urgent  need  to  ex- 
pand and  improve  their  «nass  transit  facil- 
ities. YOU  may  be  assured  that  I  'Whole- 
heartedly support  the  principle  of  establish- 
ing  a  federal  trust  fund  for  Improving  the 
urban  mass  transit 


Another  glaring  example  of  mass  tran- 
sit's apparent  second  place  in  the  stack- 
ing  of  transportation   priorities  is  tne 
President's  retention  of  the  current  two- 
thirds    Federal    share— one-third    local 
share  in  his  proposal  as  opposed  to  the 
highway  trust  fund's  90-percent  Federal 
share.  My  bill  provides  for  an  increase  of 
the  Federal  contribution  so  as  to  put 
mass  transit  on  a  par  with  highways. 
This   is   important    for   three    reasons. 
First    10-percent  local  financing  means 
that  mass  transit  can  become  a  reality 
for  locahties  that  cannot  support   the 
greater  buden  of  a  one-third  lo^l  share 
because  of  the  many  competing  demands 
for  the  limited  local  revenues  available. 
Second  it  removes  the  advantage  hlgn- 
ways  now  have  over  mass  transit  when  a 
locaUty  comes  to  choosing  one  or  the 
other.  And  third,  a  trust  fund  promotes 
long-range  planning  by  pronusmg  Fed- 
eral participation  several  years  ahead 
which  the  appropriation  route  never  can 

Right  now,  highway  money  is  all  too 
easy  to  obtain.  Just  look  at  what  was 
spent  on  highways  in  fiscal  year  1969: 
$4  5  billion  as  compared  to  $175  million 
for  mass  transit.  For  a  city  strapped  by 
other  financial  pressures  it  is  of  ten  easier 
to  build  a  highway,  which  does  not  begin 
to   satisfy   the   transportation   require- 
ments  of    its   people,    with   90-percent 
funding  from  the  Federal  Government 
than  to  find  local  money  for  mass  transit. 
President  Nixon  is  concerned  about  the 
wise  expenditure  of  the  country's  money. 
I  am  too,  and  I  would  submit  that  in  Uiis 
instance  he  is  pinching  pennies  while  be- 
ing pound  foolish.  Twenty  lanes  of  hign- 
ways  have  to  be  built  to  carry  the  same 
number  of  people  transported  by  one  set 
of  commuter  tracks. 

If  the  President  is  not  able  to  ade- 
quately meet  the  transportation  needs  of 
this  country,  the  Congress  must  take  the 
lead  in  doing  so.  We  have  made  an  excel- 
lent beginning  by  virtue  of  the  number 
of  Congressmen  who  now  have  intro- 
duced a  bUl  containing  the  trust  fund. 

Tlie  American  public  will  not  accept 
much  longer  the  philosophy  that  we  have 
enough  money  to  send  men  to  the  moon. 


but  not  enough  money  to  send  Uie  tax- 
payer across  town  in  comfortable  and 
efficient  conveyances. 

PHYSICIAN  AUGMENTATION 

PROGRAM 

(Mr  PREYER  of  North  Carolina  asked 

and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 

remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 

to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Secretary  Finch  recently  an- 
nounced the  initiation  of  a  new  physi- 
cian augmentation  program  designed 
to  expand  the  output  of  Physicians  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  program  would 
seek  the  addition  of  1,000  first-year  stu- 
dents placed  in  schools  of  medicine  and 

osteopathy.  v,  <■„,  fhu 

I  commend  Secretary  Finch  for  this 
program.  The  shortage  of  practicmg 
physicians  is  a  key  problem  to  be  over- 
come if  all  Americans  are  to  have  un- 
proved access  to  adequate  health  caie. 

The  addition  of  more  doctors,  however, 
will  not  solve  all  of  our  medical  prob- 
lems We  not  only  need  more  doctors, 
we  also  need  to  distribute  them  more 

"^L^f  me  teU  you  of  a  letter  I  recently 
received  from  a  friend  in  a  part  of  my 
State  outside  my  district.  He  wrote: 

Today    I    have    Just    returned    from    the 
funeral  of  the  last  doctor  in  county. 


funeral  01  i-ne  i«m.  v.^w«.   — 

I  dont  know  what  wUl  happen  to  the  peo 

pie  there. 

In  my  State,  many  counties  have  no 
physician  or  have  only  one  Physician 
often  an  aged  one.  Furthermore,  many 
of  these   counties  have  no  hospital  or 
medical  clinic,  so  that  there  is  no  system 
for  deUvering  medical  care  to  the  people 
Our  State-and  I  believe  this  's  typical 
of   most   other  States-is   dmded   into 
have  and  have-not  areas  as  far  as  medi- 
cal care   goes.  In  some  areas,  medical 
care  is  excellent;   in  other  areas    it  is 
almost  nonexistent.  I  hope  that  Secre- 
tary Finch  will  give  serious  consideration 
to  ways  of  encouraging  more  physicians 
tS  locate  their  practices  in  the  have-not 

^^Tlm  placing  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  which 
deals  with  such  a  have-not  area  m  my 
Sistrict-Caswell  County.  The  c^ijizens 
of  this  county  have  done  everything  po^ 
sible-including  building  a  rnodem 
clinic— but  have  been  unable  to  attract 
a  doctor  to  their  county. 

It  is  a  statistical  fact  that  more  rural 
people  and  more  black  people  die  at 
horne  rather  than  in  the  hospital  than 
other'categories  of  people  This  ^^^1  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case  until  our  sy^m  of 
deUvering  medical  care  is  modified^ 

This  is  also  an  important  considera- 
Uon  in  the  extension  of  the  a^-Burton 
Act.  Emphasis  in  the  new  act  has  been 
placed  on  improving  existing  urban  hos- 
pitals, and  property  so  m  view  of  our 
shifting  population  patterns.  But  the  act 
also  wisely  provides  for  the  continuation 
of  fuliS  for  new  hospital  construction^ 
WhUe  there  is  no  question  that  our  large 
urban  hospitals  need  to  be  improved  ^ 
ungraded,  it  is  also  clear  that  there  are 
manTcounties  like  Caswell,  which  have 
no  hospital  at  aU.  Without  a  hospital 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  doctors  or 
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nurses  to  move  %o  the  county.  In  short, 
while  medical  caire  in  some  of  the  urban 
centers  may  be  iiiadequate.  in  many  rural 
areas  it  simply  floes  not  exist  at  all.  It 
would  seem  that  higher  priority  should 
be  given  to  providing  medical  services 
where  none  exisi  in  any  form  than  pro- 
viding the  best  fnedical  service  In  areas 
where  it  alreadi  exists. 

The  article  tot  ows : 

Nobody  Mins  Town's  Clinic 
(By  Kelso  OlUenwater) 

Prospect  HiLL.i— The  Warren  Memorial 
Clinic,  a  small  but  handsome  medical  facility 
at  this  North  Carolina  crossroads,  has  been 
here  long  enough  to  need  a  fresh  coat  of 
paint. 

Yet,  It  has  nevtr  had  a  doctor. 

The  cUnlc,  bull;  In  memory  of  the  only 
doctor  this  town  over  had.  ^as  the  project 
community"  who,  without 


of  citizens  of  the 


outside     help,    raised     the     funds     for     Its 
construction. 

That  was  eight  ;  ears  ago.  It  stands  today, 
sUU  unused,  at  tt  e  Intersection  of  N.C.  86 
and  49. 

Proepect  Hill  is  i.  very  small  town.  It  has  a 
store  that  double^  as  post  office,  a  service 
st«tlon,  «'-amaU  biislness  and  several  farms. 
It -<loe8n'«-have  v*ry  many  citizens  and  a 
reliable  figure  Is  bard  to  come  by.  It  all 
depends  on  where;  you  start  counting,  one 
resident  said.  ' 

It  Is  In  the  southwestern  comer  of  Caswell 
County — a  short  1  distance  from  Orange 
County  to  the  south  and  Alamance  County 
on  the  west.  It  Is  t?hat  small  country  towns 
are  traditionally  expected  to  be:  quiet, 
familiar,  open,  pea:eful. 

It's  a  nice  town  until  someone  gets  sick. 
At  that  point  Projpect  HIU  can  become  a 
death  trap. 

The  nearest  doctor  is  In  YanceyvUle,  the 
county  seat.  His  name  is  Thomas  Owynn. 
He's  the  only  docljor  In  the  entire  county, 
which  has  a  population  of  more  than  19,000. 

If  Dr.  Owynn  Is  j  too  busy,  or  If  he  Is  on 
another  call,  the  ilck  of  Prospect  HIU  can 
Journey  to  Mebaqe,  Burlington.  Durham, 
Boxboro,  Hlllaboromgh,  Chapel  Hill  or  Dan- 
vlUe.  Va.  And  eve^y  day.  that's  what  they 
do.  1 

A  Sears-Roebuclfi  Foundation  survey  last 
year  In  the  ProspecJ  HUl  area  revealed  a  stag- 
gering 10,997  separate  lUnesses  that  required 
14.644  Individual  visits  to  the  doctor.  More 
than  half  went  to  Mebane,  with  the  rest 
going  to  other  towiis. 

During  a  l2-moni;h  period,  the  foundation 
study  showed,  13  percent  of  the  Prospect  HIU 
population  was  hospitalized.  Porty-five  per- 
cent of  them  wenti  to  Durham,  21  to  Bur- 
lington, 17  to  Roxbcro,  19  to  Chapel  Hill,  and 
4  percent  to  Mebime,  Danville  and  other 
cities. 

The  closest  of  tljese  hospitals  Is  in  Rox- 
boro,  20  miles  awa}. 

Causes  of  hospltjallzatlon  were  listed  as 
57  percent  medical.  29  percent  surgical  and 
14  percent  obstetrical. 

To  visit  doctors,  Prospect  Hill  patlente 
travel  coUectlvely,  e  ach  year,  more  than  half 
a  mUlion  miles.  T'hls  amounts,  says  the 
foundation,  to  a  da  ly  round-trip  average  of 
about  1,692  miles,  oi  about  the  distance  from 
Prospect  Hill  to  Denver,  Colo. 

In  most  Instances,  the  distance  to  ade- 
quate facilities  haveinot  posed  Ufe-and-death 
problems.  In  some  {cases,  however,  life  has 
hung  in  the  balanae.  These  few  cases,  said 
Mrs.  Geneva  Warrei,  are  too  many. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  Prank  J. 
Malone,  one  of  Prospect  Hills  leading  farm- 
ers, died.  He  was  a  victim  of  lung  cancer  and 
his  health  had  be^n  declining  for  several 
weeks.  I 

One  afternoon  he  t>egan  hemorrhaging  and 


Mrs.  Malone  tried  to  get  an  ambulance.  There 
Is  no  ambulance  service  Is  Caswell  County, 
so  she  tried  services  in  Orange  and  Alam- 
ance counties.  No  luck. 

Plnaliy  she  called  Mrs.  Warren.  On  a 
stretcher  borrowed  from  a  Mebane  funeral 
home  they  carried  Malone  to  Chapel  Hill  In 
Mrs.  Warren's  station  wagon.  He  died  a  short 
time  later. 

Proepect  Hill's  medical  needs  are  more  ur- 
gent today  than  they  were  15  years  ago,  when 
Dr.  R.  F.  Warren  was  still  alive.  Dr.  Warren 
served  the  town  and  the  surrounding  area 
for  more  than  48  years.  He  traveled  on  horse- 
back during  the  early  days,  according  to  a 
feature  story  about  him  In  the  May,  15.  1967, 
edition  of  the  county  newspaper,  the  Caswell 
Messenger. 

When  his  patients  could  come  to  him, 
they  came  to  his  house.  He  didn't  have  an 
office. 

Dr  Warren  died  in  1959.  two  years  after  he 
helped  organize  a  group  whose  goal  was  to 
build  a  clinic  in  Prospect  HIU.  Warren  wanted 
to  build  the  clinic  In  memory  of  his  wife, 
the  late  Mary  Poster  Warren.  A  short  time 
after  his  death,  the  cUnlc  was  built.  His 
friends  named  It  after  both  of  them. 

Only  one  of  the  four  men  who  originally 
spearheaded  the  movement  Is  alive  today. 
Zeb  C.  Burton  of  Cedar  Orove  and  Joseph 
Warren  of  Prospect  HIU  have  died.  James  E. 
Wlnslow  of  Hurdle  Mills  In  Person  County 
still  lives. 

The  reins  have  faUen  to  Lacy  Satterfleld 
and  Mrs.  Warren,  chairman  and  secretary- 
treasurer  respectively  for  the  Warren  Me- 
morial Clinic  Corp.,  a  non-profit  group. 

Under  their  guidance  the  clinic  has  twice 
been  saved,  though  at  times  they  wondered 
what  it  was  being  saved  for. 

Construction  began  in  1961  on  borrowed 
funds,  before  enough  money  had  been  raised. 
When  the  note  came  due,  there  was  not 
enough  money  and  the  banking  Institution 
very  neMly  foreclosed. 

Several  Proepect  HIU  residents  stepped  In 
with  large  donations  and  lx)ught  the  note, 
with  the  reservation  that  if  the  clinic  was 
not  occupied  and  serving  the  community 
within  a  specified  period  of  time,  they  could 
dispose  of  it  and  get  their  investment  back — 
plus  Interest. 

"It's  past  time  now,"  said  Mrs.  Warren, 
widow  of  J.  H.  Warren.  "They  could  have  sold 
the  clinic  If  they  wanted  to. 

"But  now  we've  got  some  hope.  I  can  say 
almost  definitely  that  there  will  be  a  medi- 
cal  program  at  the  Warren  Memorial  Clinic. 
And  It  will  be  soon." 

Mrs.  Warren  said  the  program  would  get 
under  way  "within  45  weeks,"  It  is  likely  to 
be,  she  said,  a  training  extension  of  the  UNC 
Medical  School  at  Chapel  Hill. 

It  will  be  several  weeks  before  the  Warren 
CUnlc  group  will  receive  definite  word  on 
what  type  program  its  faciUty  will  host,  who 
will  administer  it  and  from  where  the  funds 
will  come. 


THE  NEED  FOR  RAPID  RAIL 
TRANSIT 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  each  passing  day  we  see 
the  cost  of  a  much-needed  and  long- 
overdue  rapid  rail  transit  system  for  the 
Nation's  Capital  escalating  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  one-quarter  of  a  million 
dollars — or  between  $90  and  $100  million 
a  year. 

These  figures  are  not  new.  They  have 


been  cited  repeatedly  over  the  past  sev- 
eral months,  during  which  time  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  City  Council  has  stub- 
bornly refused  to  honor  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  calling 
for  construction  of  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  across  the  Potomac  and  further 
study  of  the  North  Central  Freeway. 

What  Is  new,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  pointedly  repudiated  this 
inaction  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
City  Council — and  In  not  one  but  two 
separate  polls,  one  of  them  paid  for  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Gil- 
bert Hahn. 

In  the  last  of  five  questions  In  the 
Hahn  survey,  respondents  were  asked 
whether  they  would  support  a  compro- 
mise on  building  "the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  and/or  the  North  Central  Free- 
way in  order  to  secure  release  of  the  sub- 
way money"  which  the  Congress  has 
withheld  pending  affli-mative  action  by 
the  City  Council. 

Eliminating  the  respondents  who  were 
imdeclded.  the  Hahn  poll  showed  more 
than  58  percent  in  favor  of  the  compro- 
mise, less  than  42  percent  opposed. 

These  figures  were  almost  identical  to 
the  results  of  another  poll,  released  a  day 
earlier  and  sponsored  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Transportation,  composed  of 
the  Federal  City  Council  and  five  other 
business  groups.  This  survey  showed  a 
59-to-41  percent  vote  in  support  of  a 
highway  program  that  would  include 
both  the  North  Central  Freeway  and  the 
Three  Sisters  Bridge. 

What  additional  proof  is  necessary  to 
convince  the  District  of  Columbia  City 
Council  that  it  is  flouting  not  only  the 
will  of  Congress  but  the  will  of  the  people 
of  the  area  it  is  supposed  to  represent? 

So  far  a  small  but  highly  organized 
and  vocal  band  has  succeeded  in  intimi- 
dating the  Council  into  a  state  of  paraly- 
sis. Within  the  past  month,  published 
reports  indicated  that  the  Council  had 
met  privately  and  decided  to  comply  with 
the  highway  law.  But  the  next  day,  when 
the  Coimcil  was  scheduled  to  act  pub- 
licly, this  militant  element  showec  itself 
again — and  again  coerced  the  Council 
into  putting  off  a  vote. 

During  the  past  22  years,  more  than 
$20  million  has  been  spent  on  studies  of 
the  transportation  mess  in  Washington, 
to  tell  us  that  a  balanced  transportation 
system,  including  both  freeways  and 
rapid  rail,  is  the  last,  best  hope  of  pre- 
venting further  deterioration  of  the  cen- 
ter city  and  the  spreading  of  this  blight 
to  the  suburbs. 

During  the  past  two  decades,  less  than 
10  miles  of  the  freeway  system  have  been 
constructed  and  placed  in  operation. 
None  of  the  rapid  rail  transit  system  has 
been  built,  despite  the  investment  of 
some  $45  million  to  develop  plans  for  a 
comprehensive  97.7-mile  Metro  network 
serving  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
nearby  Maryland  and  Virginia  suburbs. 
The  consequences  of  further  delay  are 
more  serious  than  most  people  realize, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Not  only  are  we  faced  with 
the  constantly  rising  cost  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars,  daily,  due  to  inflation. 
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but  we  also  have  the  specter  that  local 
jurisdictions,  which  have  pledged  to  pay 
over  half-a-billion  dollars  toward  the 
cost  of  this  $2'/2  bUllon  system,  wiU  be 
forced  to  withdraw  from  their  contrac- 
tual agreements.  Only  last  week,  the 
city  of  Alexandria  balked  at  committing 
itself  to  pay  its  agreed-to  share  of  the 
system,  on  the  grounds  that  inaction  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  City  CouncU  had 
rendered  moot  the  question  of  commit- 
ments to  Metro. 

I  submit  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
time  is  long  past  due  when  the  District 
of  Columbia  City  Council  must  recogn^e 
its  responsibility  to  Congress  and  to  the 
people  of  the  District. 

The  District  has  long  opted  for  home 
rule  But  unless  and  until  the  City  Coun- 
cU can  demonstrate  its  responsibUity  to 
be  responsive  to  the  real  wishes  of  the 
people,  I  see  no  hope  that  this  status  ever 
will  be  granted. 


U  S    CONGRESSIONAL  MISSION  RE- 
BUFFED BY  SOUTH  AFRICA 


(Mr.  DIGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  5, 
1969.  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  presided 
over' by  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  finally  and  unal- 
terably affirmed  its  intention  to  bar  from 
South  Africa  an  official  delegation  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  unless  its  members  would  agree 
to  submit  to  severe  restrictions  upon 
their  basic  freedoms. 

After  the  meeting,  the  South  African 
Government  restated  to  the  State  De- 
partment its  earlier  position  that  I  and 
any  other  member  of  the  subcommittee 
would  be  admitted  to  South  Africa  only 
on  the  condition  that  we  do  nothing,  by 
word  or  deed,  which  might  constitute  in- 
terference in  South  African  affairs,  and 
that  we  abstain  absolutely  from  address- 
ing any  public  meeting. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Cabinet  decided 
to  grant  unconditional  visas  to  Congress- 
men Burke  of  Florida  and  Wolff  of  New 
York,  also  members  of  the  delegation. 
This  difference  in  treatment  has  been 
explained  to  our  embassy  as  resulting 
from  the  fact  that  neither  Mr.  Btjrke  nor 
Mr  Wolff  is  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Africa,  and  thus  there  is  no 
presumption  that  their  individual  visits 
would  constitute  interference  in  the  Re- 
public's domestic  affairs. 

Of  course,  both  Messrs.  Burke  and 
Wolff  are  members  of  the  full  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  and  the  South  Afri- 
can differentiation  on  these  grounds 
would  seem  to  be  trivial  at  best,  and 
clearly  made  with  a  full  awareness  that 
it  would  in  no  way  affect  the  Republic's 
ability  to  deter  the  entire  delegation 
from  visiting  South  Africa. 

In  addition,  the  singling  out  of  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  for  special 
treatment  is  an  entirely  unprecedented 
tactic,  for  only  last  year  Mr.  O'Hara.  my 
predecessor  in  the  subcommittee  chair, 
included  South  Africa  in  a  study  mis- 


sion He  was  received  by  the  South  Afri- 
can Government,  and  no  restrictions 
were  placed  upon  his  visit.  He  traveled 
freely,  spoke  at  a  number  of  press  con- 
ferences, and  even  addressed  the  South 
African  foimdation  on  such  matters  as 
South  Africa's  apartheid  poUcies. 

South  Africa's  differential  treatment 
of  my  visa  request  naturally  raises  the 
question  of  ethnic  considerations    and 
indeed  it  may  be  that  South  Africa  s 
leaders  feel  that  the  visit  of  a  racially 
mixed    group    of    American    legislators 
would  de  facto  prove  so  embarrassing  to 
them  that  they  are  willing  to  risk  the 
good  will  of  the  United  States  to  avoid  it 
The  South  African  Government  has 
denied  any  such  racial  bias  in  this  mat- 
ter  and  Radio  South  Africa,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  justify  its  Government  s  action, 
recently   launched   a   scurrilous   attack 
against  the  character  and  mtenUons  of 
both  myseU  and  Congressman  Reid  of 
New  York,  who  had  sought  a  visa  to  ac- 
cept a  speaking  engagement  to  the  Na- 
tional Union  of  South  African  Students. 
The  Government,  of  course,  has  not  ol- 
ficially  expressed  such  thoughtless  accu- 
sations, for  the  intentions  and  impor- 
tance    of     this     study     missiori     have 
repeatedly  been  made  clear  to  it  through 
diplomatic  channels. 

But  regardless  of  the  reason  behind 
it  South  Africa's  attempt  to  impose  pro- 
hibitive restrictions  on  the  head  of  an 
official  congressional  mission  has  dis- 
turbing implications:  for  this  action  is 
wholly  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
American-South  African  relations.  The 
United  States  has  always  encouraged 
parliamentarians  from  other  countries 
to  visit  the  United  States  without  such 
restriction.  Indeed,  a  group  of  South 
African  Members  of  Parliament  con- 
ducted a  tour  of  the  United  States  just 
last  December  in  which  they  appeared 
before  public  gatherings,  the  press,  and 
on  television. 

Since  the  creation  in  1959  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Africa,  four  ex- 
tensive study  missions  have  been  con- 
ducted by  members  of  that  group  under 
the  leadership  of  both  myself  and  Chair- 
man O'Hara.  These  missions  have  visited 
some  20  African  nations  at  least  once 
and  have  issued  reports  of  their  flndmgs 
which  have  been  informative  to  the 
Congress,  to  the  executive  branch,  and 
to  the  pubUc.  and  useful  in  our  consid- 
eration of  foreign  policy  toward  Africa. 

In  aU  cases  these  visits  have  been 
conducted  mainly  for  the  information  of 
the  Congress,  pursuant  to  the  real  and 
legitimate  concerns  of  that  body, 
through  firsthand  experience  and 
through  meaningful  discussions  with 
the  host  country  governments  on  the 
problems  which  we  all  share,  as  world 
citizens  and  neighbors. 

In  light  of  the  continuing  concern 
which  has  been  expressed  both  in  Africa, 
in  the  United  States,  and  around  the 
world  over  developments  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Africa;  in  light  of  our  own 
considerable  investment  in  South  Africa 
and  its  relationship  to  the  free  world; 
in  light  of  our  desire  to  help  under- 
stand and  resolve,  insofar  as  we  are  able, 


the  colonial  and  racial  problems  which 
plague  southern  Africa;  and  in  light  of 
the  current  review  of  U.S.  poUcy  toward 
the  region  which  has  been  ordered  by 
the  National  Security  CouncU  for  the 
new  administration,  we  have  planned 
this  study  mission  during  the  upcoming 
congressional  recess. 

The  trip  is  scheduled  to  Include  the 
Portuguese  territories  of  Angola  and 
Mozambique  as  well  as  the  independent 
countries  of  Zambia.  Tanzania,  Malavrt, 
Botswana.  Lesotho,  and  Swaziland.  It 
had  been  hoped  that  South  Africa  might 
also  be  included  for  a  visit  during  which 
the  members  of  the  mission  might  broad- 
en their  understanding  to  encompass  the 
fuU  ranse  of  opinions  and  policies  re- 
lating to  the  southern  African  area. 

The  mission  wiU  be  conducted  in  the 
responsible  and  open-minded  manner 
befitting  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  These  facts  were  made 
known  to  the  South  African  Government, 
and  I  think  it  deplorable  that  officials 
at  the  highest  level  of  that  government 
should  limit  our  freedom  on  the  un- 
founded belief  that  the  mission's  intent 
is  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
their  country. 

Such  conditions  as  the  South  African 
Government  has  stipulated  are  unrea- 
sonable and  contrary  to  the  normal 
practices  of  enlightened  governments. 
They  are  comprehensible  to  me  only  m 
the  context  of  a  society  accustomed  to 
severe  and  widespread  restrictions  on 
the  fundamental  freedoms  of  its  own 
people— an  impression  which  I  have  un- 
fortunately been  denied  the  opportunity 
of  possibly  modifying. 

An  unfortunate  result  of  the  Imuta- 
tions  imposed  upon  my  visa  could  be  the 
imposition  of  reciprocal  restrictions  upon 
the  future  visits  of  South  African  parlia- 
mentarians or  members  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  South  African 
Nationalist  Party.  For  my  part,  I  cannot 
accept  these  restrictions,  and  I  regret 
that  the  mission  vnU  thus  be  unable  to 
visit  the  Republic  of  South  Afnca. 


LEAVE   OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington,  for  Au- 
gust 11,  1969,  through  August  13,  1969, 
on  account  of  official  business  in  district. 

Mr.  HoGAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  FoRD>.  for  the  week  of  August  11, 
on  account  of  study  tour  of  Far  East. 

Mr  Hastings  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  week  of  August 
11,  on  account  of  study  tour  of  Far  East. 

Mr.  Frey  <  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  week  of  August  11.  on 
account  of  study  tour  of  Far  East. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive   program   and   any    special   orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30minutes,  on  Mon- 
day, August  11,  to  re^  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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Mr.  PuciNsiqr,  for  30  minutes,  today,  to 
reviae  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FtREMAN)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:! 

Mr.  HalperW.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoBisoN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pollock,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sh^oKEs),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  rei^arks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter :  l 

Mr.  Reitss,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzales,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  f(ir  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CxTLVER,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanlmoiis  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extind  remarks  was  granted 
to:  T 

Mr.  Strattoii,  on  Monday.  July  28,  fol- 
lowing special  order  on  textiles  by  Mr. 
Mills.  ' 

Mr  PRELiNGi^TrYSEN  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous mateijial  in  his  remarks  today 


during    debate 
Whole. 
Mr.    BoGGs 


in    Committee    of    the 


(at   the 


request    of    Mr. 
remarks  in  the 


Mills),  to  extend  his 
Record  on  H.R.  13270,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous mate4lal,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  remark^  of  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consin on  Wednesday,  August  6. 

Mr.  Ryan  to  extend  remarks  appearing 
on  page  H7014  to  be  printed  preceding 
vote  on  House  Resolution  513. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ullman  to  follow  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Kleppe  in!  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  Mills  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks made  du^ng  general  debate  today 
on  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  and  to  in- 
clude extraneouB  material. 

(The  followirjg  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Foreman)  and  to  include 
extrsmeous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Wydler  io  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER. 

Mr.  Wyman  inj  two  instances. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  HocAN. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 
Mr.  GOLDWAT^R. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mrs.  DwYER  ^  three  instances. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mr.  Shrtver. 
Mr.  DicKiNsoii. 
Mr.  CowGER. 

Mr.  PiRNlE. 

Mrs.  Reid  of  I^nois. 

Mr.  Foreman. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Long  of  Muryland. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  tjwo  instances. 

Mr.  William  EL  Foro. 


Mr.  OVntLL  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Pishxr  in  four  instances, 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Marsh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Leggett  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  F^QUA. 

Mr.  Galifianakis  in  two  insttmces. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HtTNGATB  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Evms  of  Tennessee  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Bttrke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Chisholh. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan  In  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Scheiter  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mahon  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 
AUGUST  11,   1969 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  August  11,  1969, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foUows: 

1037.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  effectiveness  and  administra- 
tion of  the  legal  services  program  under  title 
n  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1038.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a 
r^ort  on  equal  employment  opportunity  for 
minority  group  members  In  State  and  local 
government,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  85-315;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1039.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  copies 
of  a  prospectvis  for  alterations  at  the  post 
office  and  courthouse,  Miami,  Fla.,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1959:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  foUows: 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  309. 
Concurrent  resolution,  second  listing  of  op- 
erating Federal  assistance  programs  compiled 
during  the  Roth  study;    with   amendment 


(Rept.  No.  91-452) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  510.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  a  basic  report  (pt.  I)  accompanying  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1989;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-463) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  511.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  a  supplementary  report  (pt.  IT)  accom- 
panying the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-454) .  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  13194.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  to  au- 
thorize Federal  Incentive  payments  to 
lenders  with  respect  to  Insured  student  loans 
when  necessary,  In  the  light  of  economic 
conditions.  In  order  to  assure  that  students 
will  have  reasonable  access  to  such  loans 
for  financing  their  education;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-455).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  11039.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612).  as  amended 
(Rept.  No.  91-456) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  495.  Resolution 
amending  rule  XXXV  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  Increase  fees  of 
witnesses  before  the  House  or  Its  commit- 
tees (Rept.  No.  91-457).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  269.  Resolution  authorizing 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice to  conduct  studies  and  Investigations 
within  Its  jurisdiction  (Rept.  No.  91-468). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  (Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  515.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  4813.  A  bin  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  U.S.  Pishing  Fleet  Improvement  Act. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  91-459) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  516.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  7621.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  toy*  and  other  articles  intended 
for  use  by  children  which  are  hazardous  due 
to  the  presence  of  electrical,  mechanical,  or 
thermal  hazards,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-460).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  517.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  10105.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  91-461) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  518.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  12085.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  extend  the  program  of  re- 
search relating  to  fuel  and  vehicles  (Rept. 
No.  91-462) ,  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BELL  of  California: 

H.R.  13387.  A  bill  to  require  the  installa- 
tion of  seatbelts  for  use  by  drivers  of  motor- 
buses,  to  require  the  use  thereof,  to  authorize 
research  and  development  In  connection 
with  seats,  seatbelts,  and  restraining  systems 
tor  bus  passengers,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Vanbeb  Jaot)  : 
H  R  13388.  A  bill  to  amend  the  C3onununl- 
catlons  Act  of  1934  to  esUbllsh  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon,   Mr.   Dent,   Mr.   Caret,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Burton  of  California, 
Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Clay, 
and  Mr.  Powell)  : 
H  R  13389.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's  and   Harbor   Workers'    Compensation 
Act,  and  for   other  purposes;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H  R.  13390.  A    bill    to    assist    in   the    pro- 
tection  of  the  consumer   by  requiring  full 
disclosure   of   the   terms   and   conditions   of 
guarantees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  (Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.R.  13391.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  <3ode,  to  provide  extra  compensation 
for  officially  ordered  or  approved  time  worked 
by  postal  field  service  employees,  on  any  day 
designated  by  executive  order  as  a  national 
day  of  mourning;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  13392.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  U)  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  13393.  A   bill    to    require    the   Secre- 
taries of  the  mllitery  departments  to  provide 
for  the  miliUry  air  transport  of  both  parents 
of  a  serviceman  hospitalized  overseas  If  the 
presence  of  a  parent  Is  required  for  his  re- 
covery; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  13394.  A  bill  to  provide  more  efficient 
and  convenient  passport  services  to  citizens 
of   the   United    States    of    America;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 
H  R.  13395.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  reduction  of 
the    periods    of    certain    overlapping    work 
shifts   of  employees   whose   pay   is   fixed   In 
accordance  vrtth  prevailing  rates  by  a  wage 
board   or   similar   authority,   and   for   other 
piuposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Clvn  Service. 

H  R.  13396.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  certain  veterans'  sur- 
vivors eligible  for  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  even  though  premiums  on 
certain  Government  life  Insurance  policies 
were  waived;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H  R.  13397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN : 
H  R.  13398.   A  bill  to  permit  expenditures 
In  connection  with  certain  sewer  separation 
and  street  widening  projects  In  the  city  of 
Napa,  Calif.,  to  be  counted  as  local  grants-in- 
aid    to    federaUy    assisted    urban    renewal 
projects  and  neighborhood  development  pro- 
grams  in   the   city   of   Napa,   Calif.;    to   the 
Committee   on   Banking   and   Currency. 
By  Mr.  CORDOVA: 
H.R.  13399.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  social 
security  benefits  provided  by   the  Tax  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1966  for  certain  uninsured 
Individuals    at    age    72    shall    apply    In    the 
case  of  residents  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Island,  and  Guam; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Perkins,     Mr.  Qnn;,  Mrs.  Greek  of 
Oregon,  Mr.  Beix  of  California,  Mr. 
THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Reid 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Dklleh- 
BACK,  Mr.  PuciNSKi,  Mr.  ESCH,  Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr.  EsHLEMAN,  Mr.  Hawk- 
ins, Mr.   Steiger  of   Wisconsin.  Mr. 
ScHEtTER,  Mr.  Landgrebe,  Mr.  Meeds, 
Mr.   Hansen  of  Idaho,   Mr.   Burton 
of  California,  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Heck- 
ler of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor)  : 
HR     13400.   A   bUl   to   amend    the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  Federal 
mortgage   adjustment   payments   to   lenders 
with  respect  to  Insured  student  loans  when 
necessary.  In  the  light  of  economic   condi- 
tions   in  order  to  assure  that  students  will 
have    reasonable    access    to    such    loans    for 
financing  their  education;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    FULTON    of    Tennessee    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Blanton)  : 
HR    13401.   A  bin   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  bicycles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  13402.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  so  as  to  entitle 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their  widows 
and  children  to  pension  on  the  same  basis  as 
veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
their  widows  and  children,  respectively:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR    13403.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  3  of 
title    38,    United    States    Code,    In    order    to 
provide  for  a  veterans  outreach  services  pro- 
gram   in    the    Veterans'    Administration    to 
assist  eligible  veterans,  especially  those  re- 
cently separated,  In  applying  for  and  obtain- 
ing   benefits    and    sei  vices    to    which    they 
are   entitled,    and   education,    training,    and 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H  R   13404  A  bill  to  amend  section  1331(c) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  granting  of  retired  pay  to  persons  other- 
wise qualified  who  were  reserves  before  Au- 
gust 16   1945,  and  who  served  on  active  duty 
during    the   so-called    Berlin    crisis;    to    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HR.  13405.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  the  Human- 
ities Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  the  office  of 
poet  laureate  of  the  United  States;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 
H  R.  13406.  A  bill  to  assist  small  business 
and   persons  engaged   in  small   business   by 
allowing  a  deduction,  for  Federal  income  tax 
purposes,   for  additional   Investment  In  de- 
preciable assets.  Inventory,  and  accounts  re- 
ceivable;   to   the    Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means.  ,,      ,, 

By     Mr.     PELLY     (for    himself,    Mr. 
"Wyatt,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington, 
and  Mr.  Pollock)  : 
H  R  13407.  A  bUl  to  consent  to  the  amend- 
ment  of   the  Pacific   marine   fisheries  com- 
pact; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  13408.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

H  R  13409.  A  bill  to  change  the  definition 
of  ammunition  for  purposes  of  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 

HJl  13410.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  be  used  for  the  elimination  of  cer- 
tain ran-hlghway  grade  crossings  In  the  State 
of  nilnols;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 

HR  13411.  A  bin  to  improve  education  In 


the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  13412.  A  bill  to  expedite  delivery  of 
special  delivery  mall,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER : 
HR.  13413.  A  bUl  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
relating  to  the  entry,  exclusion,  and  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens  because  of  their  ad- 
vocacy of  certain  doctrines  or  their  member- 
ship m  certain  organizations;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  SHRIVER: 
H.R.  13414.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  conduct  research  and 
development    programs    to    increase    knowl- 
edge  of   tornadoes,   squall   lines,   and   other 
severe  local  storms,  to  develop  methods  for 
detecting  storms  for  prediction  and  advance 
warning,   and  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Severe  Storms  Service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    WIGGINS    (for   himself,   Mr< 
Camp,  and  Mr.  Lujan)  : 
H.R.  13415.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  fees  for  entrance  to,  and  use  of, 
certain  Federal  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BELCHER : 
H  J  Res.  867.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

clarv.  ,.,    ,, 

■     By  Mr.  BROTZMAN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Helstoski,   Mr.   Burton   of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.   Mathias.  Mr.   Giaimo,  Mr. 
Widnall.  and  Mr.  Pollock)  : 
H  J  Res  868.  Joint     resolution     providing 
for  the  display  In  the  Capitol  Building  of  a 
portion  of  the  moon;   to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
HJ  Res.  869.  Joint    resolution    requesting 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  issue 
a  proclamation  calling  for  a  "Day  of  Bread' 
and  "Harvest  Festival";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
HJ  Res  870.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr   MIZE: 

HJ  Res  871.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 

the    establUhment    of    an    annual    "Day    of 

Bread"  and   "Harvest  Festival"  week  In  the 

United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Juai- 

cisrv 

Bv  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself,  Mr 
Andrews  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Annunzio. 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Button.  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr  Cowger,  Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Rarick. 
Mr  Powell,  Mr.  Scherle.  Mr.  St 
Germain,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr  Blanton,  Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr. 
Cunningham.  Mr.  Gaydos,  and  Mr. 

LOWENSTEIN)  : 

H  Res  514.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  all  aspects  of  crime  and  disorder 
on  U.S.  military  installations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By.  Mr.  CORDOVA: 
H  R  13416.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Al- 
berto Cura  Marbes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

"'"h.R^417.  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  del 
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HAM^Y: 


Carmen  Marcano 

on  the  Judiciary. 

Bjr  Ut 

HJi.  13418.  A 

Cohen;  to  the  Coi 

By  Mr.  TIE^NAN 
H.R. 13419.  A 
C.  Olsen;  to  the 


Jcdtero;  to  the  Committee 


bl.l 


Cdi 
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blU 
niml 


tor  the  relief  of  Louis 
ttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


for  the  relief  of  Robert 
'Qunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,    ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

207.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Allan 
Feinblum,   New  York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  na- 


tionalization of  war  Industries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

208.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  relative  to 
taxation  of  State  and  local  government  se- 
curities; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


SEl^ ATE— Thursday,  August  7,  1969 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  Augiist  5,  1969) 


mi  it 


The  Senate 
on  the  expiratioi^ 
called  to  order 

Rabbi  Chaim 
aging  editor,  the 
N.Y.,  offered  the 


bP 


at  10:30  o'clock  a.m., 
of  the  recess,  and  was 
the  Vice  President. 
J.  liipschitz,  D.D.,  man- 
Jewish  Press,  Brooklyn, 
following  prayer : 


America 


Our  G-d  and 

be  Thou  with  th( 
of   this   worthy 
States   of 
presence. 

Tearti  them  \^hat 
struct'tTrem  what 
their  petitions 
how  to  glorify 
the  light  of  Thy 
bend  their  knee^ 
their   mouths    b'. 
them  altogether 
Thy  mouth.  Am^n 


ihe  G-d  of  our  fathers, 

mouths  of  the  deputies 

Senate  of   the   United 

who   stand  in  Thy 


THE 


and 
Thee 


they  shall  say.  In- 

they  shall  speak.  Grant 

cause  them  to  know 

May  they  walk  in 

countenance.  May  they 

unto  Thee,  and  with 

ess   Thy   people.   Bless 

with  the  blessings  of 


JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  qf  Wednesday,  August  6, 
1969.  be  approveq. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  jordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  I»ROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  I  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
FOR  THE  COriSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILnTES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE   COMPONENT    STRENGTH 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  w^iU  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
e  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  ytar  1970  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,]  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  comiat  vehicles,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  constfuction  of  test  facilities 
at  Kwajalein  Mispile  Range,  and  to  pre- 
ed  personnel  strength 
icserve  of  each  Reserve 
Armed  Forces,  and  for 


scribe  the  autho 
of  the  Selected 
component  of  thi 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  res 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McINTYR 
unanimous  cons< 
sideration    of 
which  I  beUeve 
the  privilege  of  t 
to  my  administrai 
Smith,  and  to 
Alan  Novins. 

The  VICE  PR^IDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  otdered. 


led  the  consideration 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
t  that,  during  the  con- 
e  pending  question, 
o  be  my  amendment, 
e  floor  may  be  granted 
ve  assistant,  Larry  K. 

legislative  assistant. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriim. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  for  a  period  of  30 
minutes. 


SENATE  JOIn4'  RESOLUTION  145— 
APOLLO  SUCCESS  ILLUMINATES 
EARTHY  FAILURES— INTRODUC- 
TION OP  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  suc- 
cessful flight  of  Apollo  11  ranks  among 
the  greatest  technological  achievements 
of  all  time.  We  are  grateful  to  Almighty 
God  that  the  astronauts  have  returned 
safely  to  us.  The  spirit  of  their  dazzling 
adventure  has  touched  all  of  us,  reviving 
our  own  spirit,  and  restoring  our  own 
capacity  for  adventure.  Adding  to  our 
sense  of  amazement  and  wonder  is  the 
almost  equally  spectacular  achievement 
of  our  Mars  probe — Mariner  6 — with  Its 
closer-than-ever  television  pictures  of 
that  legendary  planet. 

In  the  exhilaration  of  this  mcwnent, 
Mr.  President,  it  is  instructive  to  re- 
member that  the  Apollo  project  has  not 
always  been  a  cause  for  cheer  and  ac- 
claim. Eight  years  have  passed  since  a 
trip  to  the  Moon  in  this  decade  became 
our  national  goal.  We  must  never  forget 
that  those  8  years  are  marked  with  fail- 
ure and  tragedy  as  well  as  with  success 
and  reward.  When  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  made  the  Apollo  program  a  na- 
tional priority  in  April  1961,  few  were 
prepared  to  look  beyond  the  remote 
promise  of  his  words — few  were  pre- 
pared to  test  themselves  against  the  task 
at  hand. 

But  vigorous  leadership  in  Govern- 
ment helped  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  the  goal  could  and  should 
be  met.  The  organization  of  NASA,  the 
development  of  new,  more  powerful 
rocket  boosters,  the  training  of  men  and 
building  of  machines,  the  development 
of  sophisticated  computers,  the  millions 
of  man-hours,  the  three  lives  lost,  and 
the  billions  of  dollars  spent — none  of 
this  would  have  been  possible  without  a 
profound  sense  of  national  dedication. 


Only  the  tireless  efforts  of  business, 
labor,  education,  science,  and  technology 
could  have  made  a  ti'ip  to  the  moon  pos- 
sible. And  only  leadership  in  Govern- 
ment— provided  by  three  successive  ad- 
ministrations with  the  support  and  en- 
couragement of  the  Congress — could 
have  guided  and  coordinated  these  efforts 
with  the  efiBciency  needed  to  reach  our 
goal  on  schedule. 

But  the  Moon  shot  is  behind  us,  and 
our  euphoria  has  already  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  urgent  need  to  establish 
a  new  set  of  national  goals.  In  our 
thoughts  about  the  future,  however,  we 
will  do  well  to  learn  from  the  success  of 
our  space  program — that  program  was 
a  success  because  the  goal  had  been  set 
with  care.  Some  goals  are  better  than 
others,  and  we  must  make  our  choice 
with  strict  standards  in  mind. 

The  best  kind  of  national  goal  is  some- 
thing like  a  valuable  prize  dangling  in 
front  of  us  from  the  end  of  a  stick.  If  the 
stick  is  too  short,  we  will  not  have  to 
move  forward  to  reach  the  prize,  and  we 
will  make  no  progress.  If  the  stick  is  too 
long,  we  will  not  be  able  to  see  the  prize, 
and  we  will  make  no  effort  to  reach  it. 
Only  when  the  stick  is  just  the  right 
length  will  we  move  forward.  Psychol- 
ogists have  an  expression  for  the  proper 
length  of  the  stick— they  call  it  "op- 
timal stress."  If  the  goals  we  set  for  our- 
selves place  an  optimal  stress  on  our 
capabilities,  we  will  make  progress  as  a 
nation  at  the  fastest  rate  possible.  In 
1961,  the  Moon  was  far  enough  away  to 
inspire  our  imagination,  but  close 
enough  to  keep  our  spirit  alive. 

In  addition  to  being  just  the  right 
length,  of  course,  the  stick  has  to  point 
us  in  the  proper  direction.  Some  national 
goals  inspire  dedication  for  the  wrong 
purposes.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the 
Colosseum  in  Rome,  the  palace  at  Ver- 
sailles— all  mark  the  ruin  of  great  na- 
tions which  wasted  vast  resources  on 
vanity  and  self-indulgence. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  space  pro- 
gram represents  such  a  waste.  Contrary 
to  what  some  appear  to  believe,  the  re- 
sources expended  in  the  Apollo  program 
could  not  have  been  simply  transferred 
to  other  worthy  endeavors.  Like  any  goal 
that  points  us  in  the  right  direction,  the 
Apollo  program  generated  its  own  re- 
sources— the  inspiration  and  the  dedi- 
cation that  grew  out  of  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram were  not  "taken"  from  any  other 
project;  they  were  unique  to  the  goal 
they  served  so  well. 

But  this  is  not  to  say  that  other  goals 
cannot  inspire  similar  dedication.  Just 
as  space  exploration  held  a  deserved  pri- 
ority in  the   1960's,  so  should  human 
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needs  on  Earth  be  given  special  atten- 
tion in  the  1970's. 

This  need  on  Earth  has  been  drama- 
tized by  our  exploits  in  space.  While  the 
astronauts  walked  on  the  Moon,  men 
on  Earth  felt  unsafe  walking  on  city 
streets.  While  the  astronauts  took  special 
precautions  to  protect  themselves  in  the 
vacuiun  of  space,  men  on  Earth  sought 
better  protection  from  a  dangerously 
polluted  atmosphere.  While  the  astro- 
nauts looked  for  signs  of  water  on  the 
Moon,  men  on  Earth  were  discovering 
that  their  own  clean  water  supply  was 
jeopardized  by  contamination  and  care- 
less disposal  of  industrial  waste.  As  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  being  spent  to 
develop  and  supply  the  astronauts  with 
a  perfect  "space  diet,"  men  on  Earth  con- 
tinued to  suffer  needlessly  from  mal- 
nutrition. 

Clearly,  the  time  has  come  to  turn  our 
attention  to  these  human  needs  in  some 
systematic  fashion. 

In  his  column  of  July  18,  1969,  the  dis- 
tinguished journalist,  James  Reston,  ob- 
served: 

The  American  mind  and  the  American 
political  system  seem  to  need  great  chal- 
lenges and  clear  goals  to  work  at  their  best. 

Mr.  Reston  went  on  to  suggest  that  an 
attempt  to  achieve  "certain  definite  social 
and  economic  objectives"  by  the  year 
1976 — the  bicentennial  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence — could  provide  just 
the  kind  of  challenge  that  moves  us  as  a 
people  to  our  noblest  and  most  creative 
efforts. 

Reston  did  not  try  to  elaborate  the 
details  of  those  objectives,  but  I  think 
that  any  of  us  here  could  compose  a  list 
that  would  win  general  approval  through- 
out the  Nation.  Taken  together,  it  would 
depict  an  America  in  which  at  least 
these  things  would  be  possible: 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  would 
have  an  adequate  diet,  decent  housing, 
and  essential  health  care; 

Every  young  person  would  receive  all 
the  education  and  job  training  he  can 
usefully  absorb; 

All  of  us  could  walk  the  streets  of  our 
cities,  day  or  night,  without  fear; 

The  appalling  pollution  of  our  air  and 
waters  would  be  eliminated; 

Economically  gainful,  socially  useful 
employment  would  be  available  to  all 
who  want  to  work; 

Dependable,  high-speed  public  trans- 
portation would  move  people  to  their 
jobs  and  then  home  again  in  comfort  and 
safety; 

The  ugly  stain  of  racism  would  be  well 
on  its  way  to  the  status  of  an  uncom- 
fortable memory ; 

Our  older  citizens  would  be  able  to  re- 
tire with  the  dignity  and  security  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

Our  youth  would  once  again  see  in 
America  "the  last,  best  hope  of  man- 
kind," and  see  themselves  as  participants 
in  their  Nation's  dreams,  not  commenta- 
tors on  a  nation's  failures. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  hst  of  ob- 
jectives we  might  set  for  ourselves  to 
achieve  within  the  next  7  years.  It 
is  neither  definitive  nor  exhaustive. 
Others  may  wish  to  add  to  it  or  to  ar- 
range its  items  in  some  order  or  pri- 
ority. But  its  most  important  features 


are  obvious  to  all:  it  deals  with  human 
needs.  It  is  specific,  and  it  Is  attainable. 
In  other  words,  the  stick  is  just  the 
right  length,  and  it  points  us  in  the  right 
direction. 

Five  years  ago — perhaps  even  5 
months  ago — such  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram may  have  seemed  visionary.  But 
the  flight  of  Apollo  11  has  transformed 
us  into  a  nation  of  visionaries — hard- 
headed,  practical  visionaries  of  the  kind 
our  Foimding  Fathers  must  surely  have 
been,  when,  to  quote  James  Reston 
again. 

The  whole  Idea  of  America  was  to  create 
a  society  nobody  had  ever  created  before. 

The  flight  of  Apollo  11  has  shown  us 
that  the  gift  of  vision  is  not  simply  ap- 
propriate in  setting  and  meeting  na- 
tional goals — it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
We  have  been  shown  how  men  can 
transform  vision  into  reahty  through  a 
combination  of  resources  uniquely 
abundant  in  this  uniquely  blessed  land — 
technology,  wealth,  and  skilled  labor. 

Add  to  these  the  less  tangible,  but 
equally  necessary,  resources  of  imagina- 
tion and  will  and  you  have  the  sum  to- 
tal of  the  ingredients  needed  to  accom- 
plish the  objectives  I  have  outlined  here 
today. 

Surely  no  one  doubts  that  we  have 
the  imagination.  But  imagination  by 
itself  is  not  enough.  Shall  our  children 
be  forced  to  stand  before  the  bar  of  his- 
tory and  confess  that  we,  their  fore- 
bears, lacked  the  will — only  the  will — 
to  transform  the  dreams  of  1776  into 
the  reaUty  of  1976? 

Rhetoric  can  set  goals,  but  only  con- 
centrated, purposeful  action  can 
achieve  them.  The  rhetoric  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  set  the  goal  of  landing 
men  on  the  moon  and  bringing  them 
home  safely  by  1970.  The  concentrated, 
purposeful  action  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans — scientists,  engineers, 
businessmen  and  workingmen,  the  in- 
comparably gallant  astronauts  them- 
selves, and,  yes,  even  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  Executive — the  actions 
of  these  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  made  that  extraordinary  con- 
quest of  space  a  reality. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  now  to 
urge  the  Congress  to  undertake  one  es- 
sential first  step  toward  fulfilling  the 
dreams  of  1776  within  the  next  7  years. 
I  introduce  today  a  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion establishing  a  joint  committee  of 
the  Congress  to  define  specific  national 
goals  and  to  recommend  means  to  im- 
plement them  by  not  later  than  1976. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  National  Goals, 
as  I  suggest  it  be  called,  would  be  com- 
posed of  10  Members  from  the  Senate 
and  10  from  the  House,  appointed  by 
the  Presiding  Officers  of  the  two  Cham- 
bers. It  would  be  directed  to  prepare  an 
interim  report  for  submission  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  March  1,  1970,  and 
to  have  its  final  report  ready  for  prepa- 
ration to  the  92d  Congress  not  later 
than  January  15,  1971.  That  final  re- 
port would  include  a  statement  of  real- 
istic, attainable  national  goals  and  rec- 
ommendations as  to  the  legislative  and 
administrative  means  for  achieving 
them  by  1976. 
The  problems  that  American  society 


faces  are  immense,  but  they  can  be 
solved.  That  is  the  greatest  lesson  we 
can  learn  from  the  saga  of  Apollo  11. 
Not  only  can  we  solve  difficult  problems; 
we  can  do  so  in  a  limited  period  of  time. 
It  is  appropriate  that  future  national 
goals  be  set  by  the  guiding,  beckoning 
star  of  our  Nation's  200th  birthday. 

I  say  again,  Mr.  President,  we  possess 
every  material  and  intellectual  resource 
we  need  to  set  and  to  achieve  our  na- 
tional goals.  Absent  only  is  a  clear  and 
realistic  definition  of  those  goals,  and 
the  will  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  their 
r^fi-lizOrtion 

Let  us  here,  today,  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  show  that  we  do  in- 
deed have  the  determination  and  the  will 
to  rededicate  ourselves,  through  action, 
to  the  ancient,  eternally  youthful  promise 
of  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood  in  the  chair) .  The  joint  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred,  and,  without  objection,  the 
joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  accordance  with  the  Senator's 
request. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  145)  to 
establish  a  joint  congressional  committee 
to  define  national  goals  and  to  recom- 
mend means  to  implement  such  goals  not 
later  than  the  bicentennial  of  the  United 
States  in  1976,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J  Res.  145 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  In  recog- 
nition of  the  approaching  bicentennial  of 
the  founding  of  this  Nation  and  the  chal- 
lenge to  translate  the  vision  of  our  founding 
fathers  into  specific  national  goals  to  be 
achieved  by  1976,  there  is  established  a  joint 
congressional  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Joint  Committee  on  National  Goals  (here- 
after referred  to  as  the  ■Committee").  The 
Commmlttee  shall  be  composed  of  ten  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  six  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  the  majority  party  and  four  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  minority 
party,  and  ten  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  six  of  whom 
shall  be  members  of  the  majority  party  and 
four  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  mi- 
nority party.  No  chairman  of  a  joint,  stand- 
ing, special,  or  select  committee  of  either 
House,  or  ranking  minority  member  of  any 
such  committee,  may  serve  on  the  Committee 
established  by  this  joint  resolution. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  select  a  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman  from  among  Its 
members. 

Sec.  2  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Committee  to  make  a  complete  study  and 
determination  of  specific  national  goals  for 
the  United  States  and  the  means  to  achieve 
such  goals  by  1976. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  make  an  interim 
report  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives not  later  than  March  1,  1970. 

(c)  Not  later  than  January  15,  1971,  the 
Committee  shall  make  its  final  report  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
The  report  bhall  Include  a  statement  of 
national  goals  and  such  recommendations, 
including  proposed  legislation  and  adminis- 
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tratlve  measarea  as  tbe  Oommlttee  con- 
siders approprlat  s  tzx  order  to  achieve  sucb 
goals  by  1976. 

(d)  The  Conuhlttee  shall  cease  to  exist 
February  15,  1971 

8«c.  3.  (a)  In  oirrylng  out  Its  duties  under 
this  Joint  resolution,  the  Committee.  c«  any 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  au- 
thorized to  hold  such  hearings;  to  sit  and 
act  within  or  ou^lde  the  United  States  at 
such  times  and  |)laces;  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  thq  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  docuinents;  to  administer  such 
oaths;  to  take  svch  testimony;  to  procure 
such  printing  aqd  binding;  and  to  make 
such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advisable. 
Tb«  Committee  (nay  make  such  rules  re- 
specting Its  orgatUzation  and  procedure  as 
It  deems  necessart. 

(b)  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  or 
by  any  member  designated  by  him  or  the 
Committee,  and  qiay  be  served  by  such  per- 
son as  may  be  detlgnated  by  such  chairman 
or  member.  Tbe  chairman  of  the  Committee 
or  any  member  thereof  may  administer  oaths 
to  witnesses.  | 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  bommittee  Is  authorized  to 
appoint  and  Ox  ihe  compensation  of  such 
experts',  ^consultants,  technicians,  and  staff 
employees  as  It  deems  necessary  and  advis- 
able. 1 

(b)  liembers  cc  the  Committee,  and  Its 
employees  and  cqnsvUtants,  while  traveling 
on  official  busines^  for  the  Committee  within 
or  outside  the  Otnlted  States,  may  receive 
either  the  per  dletn  allowance  authorized  to 
be  paid  to  Membtrs  of  the  Congress  or  its 
employees,  or  their  actual  and  necessary  ex- 
penses provided  |a  itemized  statement  of 
such  expenses  is  attached  to  the  voucher. 
Sxc.  5.  Tbe  expenses  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  paid  fron  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  from  lunds  appropriated  for  the 
Committee,  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  C  ommlttee  or  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Commll  tee  duly  authorized  by  the 
chairman. 


MESSAGE  HROM  THE  HOUSE 


from 


^;^ 


A  message 
sentatives,  by 
reading    clerks. 
House  hart  passed 
Joint  resolution  i 
concurrence  of 


for  other  purposes; 


the  House  of  Repre- 
Hackney,  one  of  its 
announced  that  the 
the  following  bills  and 
which  it  requested  the 

Senate: 


m 
Uie 

H_R.  3166.  An  a^t  for  the  relief  of  Martin 
H.  LoeSer; 

H.B.  13018.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction   at   nillitary   installations,   and 


and 


H.J.  Res.  864.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  extension  to  October  31, 
1969,  of  the  authctlty  conferred  by  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  o*  1949. 


[.T.Kiy 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  aiso  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  714.  An  act  to  designate  the  Ventana 
Wilderness,  Los  Padres  National  Forest,  In 
the  State  of  Calif  oinla; 

H.R.  1632.  An  a^t  for  the  relief  of  Romeo 
de  la  Torre  Sanand  and  his  sister,  Julleta  do 
la  Torre  Sanano;  ahd 

HJl.  2336.  An  a4t  for  the  relief  of  Adela 
Kaczmarskl. 


HOUSE  b: 


REFERRED 


The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titl^  and  referred,  as  Indi- 
cated: 


HJl.  3188.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Martin 
H.  Loeffier;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  13018.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  MANSriELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILmES  AT  KWAJA- 
LEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1970  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  test  facilities  at  Kwajaleln  Mis- 
sile Range,  and  to  prescribe  the  author- 
ized personnel  strength  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  propose  a  unanimous-consent 
request  on  the  pending  Mclntyre  amend- 
ment. However,  before  I  do  so,  I  wish  to 
announce  to  the  Senate  that  following 
the  approval  of  that  request,  which  I 
anticipate  hopefully,  it  will  be  my  Inten- 
tion to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  that  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  TOWER.  And  the  time  consumed 
by  the  live  quorum  will  be  charged  to 
neither  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  object,  but  the  agreement  would  not 
preclude  the  yielding  back  of  time  by 
either  side  that  wished  to  do  so? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. That  Is  understood. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  live  quorum  call,  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  2  hours  on  the 
pending  Mclntyre  amendment,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  dis- 
tinguished Seiiator  from  New  Hamptshire 


(Mr.  McIntyrs)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stsnnis)  , 
the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I 
request  the  attaches  to  make  sure  that 
all  committees  as  well  as  individual 
offices  are  notified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


|No.67Leg.l 

Aiken 

Long 

Rlbicoff 

Baker 

Mansfield 

Saxbe 

Boggs 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Brooke 

McClellan 

Stennls 

Bvrd,  Va. 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Montoya 

Tower 

Cotton 

Muskle 

Williams.  Del 

Ellender 

Packwood 

Young,  Ohio 

Goodell 

Pearson 

Gurney 

Randolph 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gens)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICrER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Allen 

Pulbrlght 

Miller 

Allott 

Goldwater 

Mo  n  dale 

Anderson 

Gravel 

Moss 

Bayh 

Oriffln 

Mundt 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Harris 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hart 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

Hartke 

PeU 

Cannon 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Case 

Holland 

Prouty 

Church 

HolUngs 

Proxmlre 

Cook 

Hruska 

Russell 

Cooper 

Hughea 

Schwelker 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Scott 

Curtis 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

Javits 

SpOEg 

Dodd 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Stevens 

Dole 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Domlnick 

Kennedy 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

Magnuson 

Tydings 

Eastland 

Mathlas 

Williams,  N.J. 

Emn 

McGee 

Yarborough 

Fannin 

McGovern 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Pong 

Metcalf 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 

rum is  present. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
pending  amendment  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  first. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  4  minutes  of 
my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  shall  not  need  that  much  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 


S  2794— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  TO  EXTEND  TO  UNMAR- 
RIED PERSONS  TAX  BENEFITS  OF 
INCOME-SPLl'l'l'lNG 


Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  extend  to  unmarried  persons  the  tax 
benefits  of  income-splitting  now  en- 
joyed by  married  persons  filing  joint  re- 
l-urns.  _      ^„, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2794)  to  extend  to  unmar- 
ried individuals  the  tax  benefits  of  in- 
come-splitting now  enjoyed  by  married 
individuals  filing  joint  returns,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McCarthy,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  matter  which  has  been  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  a  number  of  years  in  a  somewhat 
different  form  imder  what  was  known  as 
the  head-of-household  provision.  The 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  de- 
cided to  include  substantially  that  provi- 
sion in  one  of  the  bills  we  expect  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  My  bill  would  go  fur- 
ther and  would  allow  single  persons  the 
Income-splitting  provisions  of  the  law.  In 
my  opinion,  this  would  remove  a  serious 
discrimination  which  has  been  in  the  tax 
code  without  serious  examination  for  20 
years. 

The  income-splitting  provisions  of  the 
present  law,  adopted  in  1948,  have  re- 
sulted in  discrimination  against  single 
persons.  Of  course,  these  provisions  were 
not  added  to  the  code  because  it  was 
thought  that  the  tax  burdens  of  married 
couples  were  too  heavy  relative  to  single 
persons.  Rather,  they  were  adopted  be- 
cause there  was  a  practical  problem  of 
married  persons  in  community  property 
States  being  treated  more  favorably  than 
single  persons.  One-half  the  income  of  a 
person  in  a  community  property  State  is 
attributed  to  the  other.  There  was  pres- 
sure to  extend  the  more  favorable  tax 
rate  on  married  couples  in  community 
property  States  to  married  couples  in 
common  law  States.  Apparently  to  meet 
the  problem  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
follow  the  principle  of  State  law  in  ad- 
justing the  Federal  income  tax  law,  and 
the  Congress  granted — through  the  in- 
come splitting  provision — the  income  tax 
benefits  of  community  property  law 
States  to  msu-ried  couples  in  common  law 
States. 

This  solved  the  problem  very  well  for 
married  couples,  but  it  greatly  increased 
the  tax  bm-den  of  single  persons  relative 
to  married  couples.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
why  the  tax  rates  applicable  to  a  single 
person  with  any  given  amount  of  income 
should  be  higher  than  that  of  a  married 
couple  filing  a  joint  return.  Tax  equity 
would  better  be  served  by  treating  all 
family  units  the  same. 
In  my  opinion  the  higher  rates  Im- 


posed on  single  taxpayers  raises  a  con- 
stitutional question— whether  the  classi- 
fication of  single  persons  and  married 
couples  filing  joint  returns  Is  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable.  This  issue  has  been 
raised  and  the  challenge  against  the 
rates  being  Imposed  on  single  persons  is 
in  the  process  of  being  carried  on  by 
Miss  Vivien  Kellems  and  a  number  of 
other  people.  In  any  case  the  Congress 
has  a  responsibility  to  make  the  rates 
as  equitable  as  possible. 

The  Income  tax  law  can  refiect  differ- 
ences in  conditions  and  responsibilities 
by  allovring  reasonable  deductions.  But 
once  the  taxable  income  is  determined 
the  same  rate  of  taxation  should  apply 
to  all  who  have  the  same  income,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  are  single  or 
married. 

The  eligibility  of  a  married  couple  to 
file  a  joint  return  is  not  based  on  special 
problems  or  conditions  or  circumstances. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
the  Income  Is  earned  by  one  of  the  couple 
or  whether  both  contribute  equally  or  in 
some  proportion  to  earnings.  It  does  not 
take  into  consideration  whether  the  mar- 
ried couple  has  children  or  not,  or  the 
number  of  children  or  their  age,  or 
whether  the  children  are  dependent  or 
self-supporting.  The  classification  does 
not  even  take  into  account  whether 
the  couple  maintain  their  own  household 
or  whether  they  live  with  others. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  show- 
ing the  contrast  in  the  amount  and  the 
rate  of  taxation  of  single  taxpayers  and 
married  couples  filing  joint  returns  and 
having  the  same  level  of  taxable  income. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TAX  LIABILITY  OF  MARRIED  PERSONS  FILING  JOINT 
RETURNS  AND  OF  SINGLE  PERSONS-SELECTED  LEVELS 
OF  TAXABLE  INCOME,  WITHOUT  TAX  SURCHARGE 


Taxable  income 


Single  penofl  returnt, 
tax  liability 

Percent 
ot  taxable 
Amount       income 


$7,000 Jl,380  19.7 

iU.m 3,550  25.4 

$24  000      8,030  33.5 

JSO'OOO     _  22,590  45.2 


Joint  returns,  tax 
liability 

Percent 

of  taxable 

Amount        Income 


Jl,190  17.0 

2,760  19.7 

5, 660  21 6 

17,060  34.1 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
difference  in  dollars  of  tax  liability  and 
the  difference  In  rates  between  single  and 
married  taxpayers  Is  small  at  the  lower 
levels  of  Income,  but  It  increases  sub- 
stantially as  income  progresses  to  higher 
levels.  For  example  the  rate  of  taxation 
at  the  $14,000  income  level  is  25.4  per- 
cent for  single  persons  compared  to  19.7 
percent  for  married  couples  filing  joint 
returns.  The  tax  liability  in  doUars  on 
$14,000  Incomes  Is  $3,550  for  single  per- 
sons and  $2,760  for  married  couples,  or 
$790  more  for  single  persons.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  categories  in  tbe 
rate  of  taxation  each  must  pay  for  the 
next    $1,000    of    income    beyond  their 
$14,000  Income  1j  25  percait  for  married 
couples  filing  joint  return  and  39  percent 
for  single  taxpayers. 


At  the  $24,000  level  of  taxable  Income 
the  single  person  pays  a  tax  of  $8,030,  or 
a  rate  of  33.5  percent  while  a  married 
couple  pays  $5,560  or  a  rate  of  only  23.6 
percent  a  dollar  difference  In  tax  liabilitr 
of  $2,370.  On  the  next  $1,000  of  Income 
at  the  $24,000  level,  the  single  taxpayer 
must  pay  at  the  rate  of  50  percent, 
whereas  a  married  couple  filing  a  joint 
return  pays  at  a  rate  of  36  percent. 

In  this  and  in  previous  Congresses  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  would  at 
least  reduce  the  inequity  for  some  single 
taxpayers.  That  bill,  S.  35,  would  extend 
the  "Head  of  Household"  tax  rate 
schedule  to  single  persons  who  are  35 
years  of  age  or  more  and  who  maintain 
their  own  household.  There  has  been  in- 
creasing interest  In  legislation  to  meet 
the  inequity  imposed  on  single  persons 
and  several  Senators  have  joined  me  In 
sponsoring  S.  35  in  the  91st  Congress. 

However,  we  are  preparing  to  make 
major  reforms  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  in  this  Congress,  and  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  to  consider  the  tax  dis- 
crimination against  single  taxpayers  di- 
rectly and  fully. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  require  mar- 
ried couples  to  give  up  income  splitting. 
The  practice  is  too  deeply  embedded  in 
the  system.  Instead.  I  think  It  is  appro- 
priate to  extend  income-splitting  tax 
rates  to  single  persons  and  thus  equaUze 
the  tax  rate  for  all  taxpayers. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  pro- 
vides this.  It  makes  income  splitting 
available  for  unmarried  taxpayers.  Mar- 
ried couples  filing  joint  returns  would 
continue  under  this  bill,  as  under  pres- 
ent law,  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  Income 
splitting.  Married  persons  filing  separate 
returns,  again  as  under  present  law, 
would  not  be  eligible  for  income  spUtting, 
nor  would  estates  and  trusts. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  bill  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  publish  new 
optional  tables,  new  surcharge  tables,  and 
new  withholding  tables,  taking  Into  ac- 
covmt  the  fact  that  under  this  bill  income 
splitting  is  to  be  made  available  to  single 
jjersons. 

This  bill  would  reduce  the  tax  liability 
of  several  million  single  taxpayers.  The 
reduction  in  tax  liability  from  equalizing 
rates  as  provided  in  this  bill  Is  estimated 
at  $1.9  billion  at  1969  levels  of  income, 
without  the  surcharge.  The  important 
effect  in  my  £«)Inion  is  that  adoption  of 
this  bUl  would  remove  a  serious  dis- 
crimination against  single  persons  which 
has  existed  In  the  code  for  20  years  and 
will  equalize  the  rate  of  taxation  to 
which  all  taxpayers  are  subject  on  com- 
parable amounts  of  taxable  Income.  I 
urge  as  we  consider  tax  reforms  in  this 
session  of  Congress,  that  high  priority 
be  given  to  removing  the  inequity  against 
single  persons. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  I  asked  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee to  prepare,  to  show  the  estimated 
number  of  taxpayers  who  win  be  affected 
and  the  amount  of  revenue,  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  lUccma.  as 
follows: 


XUM 


22860 

ESTIMATED  REDUCTION  In 
SINGLE   PERSON    AND   H  [AO 


Adjusted  gross  income 
(thousands) 


Cli  ss 


0toJ3 

J3toK 

$5  to  17 

J7  to  JIO 

110  to  $15 

JlStoKO 

COto  J50 

$50to  JIOO.     . 
tlOOandov*r. 

ToUI.. 
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Single  persons 


Head  of  household 


ToW 


Number  Reduction 

of  returns    in  tax  liability 

(thousands)         (millions) 


Number 

of  returns 

(thousands) 


Reduction 

in  tax  liability 

(millions) 


Number  Reduction 

ol  returns     in  tax  liability 

(thousands)  (millions) 


4.827 
S.086 


.211 
.258 

696 

183 

148 

18 

< 


J38.7 
203.7 
260.4 
344.5 
246.5 
146.5 
334.8 
94.6 
71.9 


69 

462 

555 

402 

166 

37 

25 

7 

1 


JO.  3 

4.896 

»9.0 

7.0 

5.548 

210.7 

20.9 

3.766 

281.3 

22.8 

.     2.660 

367.3 

22.3 

862 

268.8 

11.5 

220 

158.0 

32.2 

173 

367.0 

17.0 

25 

111.6 

6.6 

9 

78.5 

16.435 


1.741.6 


1.724 


140.6 


18.159 


Mr.  McCARTHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  also  be 
printed  in  the  Recjord  a  brief  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  iticome-splittlng  provi- 
sion in  U.S.  income  tax  law,  by  Joseph 
Pechman  of  the  Brookings  Institution 
The  excerpts  are  taken  from  his  book, 
"Federal  Tax  Policy."  published  in  1966 
by  the  Brookings  Institution. 

There.being  no  (ibjection.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Federal 


In  the  trmted  States 


principle  of  "Income 


Tax  Policy 


During  most  of  tie  history  of  the  income 
tax.  differentiation  for  family  responsibilities 
was  made  among  ta3  payers  through  the  per- 
sonal exemptions.  \  ore  recently,  there  has 
been  a  trend  toward  different  tax  rates  to 
provide  additional  differentiation,  particu- 
larly m  the  middle  4nd  higher  tax  brackets 


and  West  Germany  this 


has  been  accomplished  by  adoption  of  the 


splitting"  between  hxis- 


band  and  wife.  In  Itance,  Income  splitting 
is  permitted  amonj;  all  family  members. 
Other  countries  achieve  a  similar  objective 
by  providing  separat^  rate  schedules  for  fam- 
ilies of  different  sizei 

The  adoption  of  liicome  spUtting  In  the 
United  States  arose  out  of  the  historical  ac- 
cident that  eight  states  had  community 
property  laws  which  treated  Income  as  If  di- 
vided equally  between  husband  and  wife.  By 
virtue  of  several  Sujreme  Court  decisions, 
married  couples  resld;  jig  in  these  eight  states 
had  been  splitting  their  Incomes  and  filing 
separate  federal  returns.  Shortly  after  World 
War  n,  a  number  at  other  states  enacted 
community  property  laws  for  the  express 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  same  advantage  for 
their  residents,  and  oJaer  states  were  threat- 
ening to  follow  suit.  In  an  effort  to  restore 
geographic  tax  equiillty  and  to  prevent 
wholesale  disruption  of  local  property  laws 
and  procedures,  the  Congress  universalized 
Income  splitting  in  1 

splitting  Is  to  reduce 
progression    for    marfied    couples.    The    tax 
rates  nominally  begii^  at  14.   15,   16,  and  17 
our  $500  segments  of 

rSe  to  70  percent  on  the 

portion  of  taxable  Incbmes  above  $100,000.  A 
married  couple  with  liable  Income  of  $2,000 
spllM  this  income  and  applies  the  first  two 
rates  to  each  half;  without  income  splitting 


the  first  four  rates 
come.    Thus,    where 
brackets  cover  taxabl 
000,    the   actual    rat 
extend  to  $200,000 
from   $5   for  married 


the    nominal     rate 

Incomes  up  to  $100,- 

for   married    couples 

e  tax  advantage  rises 

couples   with   taxable 


income  of  $1,000  to  $14,510  for  couples  with 
taxable  Incomes  of  $2^.000  or  more.  In  per- 
centage terms,  the  taji  advantage  reaches  a 
maximum  of  almostl  30  percent  at  the 
$24,000  level. 

The  classic  argument  in  favor  of  income 
splitting  U  that  husbajnds  imd  wives  usually 
share  their  combined  Income  equally.  The 


largest  portion  of  the  family  budget  goes  for 
consumption,  and  savings  are  ordinarily  set 
aside  for  the  children  or  for  the  enjoyment 
of  all  members  of  the  family.  Two  conclu- 
sions follow  from  this  view.  First,  married 
couples  with  the  same  combined  income 
should  pay  the  same  tax  irresptective  of  the 
legal  division  of  income  between  them;  sec- 
ond, the  tax  liabilities  of  married  couples 
should  be  computed  as  if  they  were  two 
single  persons  with  their  total  income  divided 
equally  between  them.  The  first  conclusion 
is  now  firmly  rooted  in  our  tax  law  and 
seems  to  be  almost  universally  accepted.  It 
Is  the  second  conclusion  on  which  opinions 
still  differ. 

The  case  for  the  sharing  argument  Is  most 
.applicable  to  the  economic  circumstances  of 
taxpayers  in  the  lower  Income  classes,  where 
incomes  are  used  almost  entirely  for  the 
consumption  of  the  family  unit.  At  the  top 
of  the  Income  scale,  the  major  rationale  of 
income  taxation  Is  to  cut  down  on  the  eco- 
nomic power  of  the  family  unit,  and  the  use 
made  of  income  in  these  levels  for  family 
purposes  is  irrelevant  for  this  purpose.  Ob- 
viously, these  objectives  cannot  be  reconciled 
if  income  splitting  is  extended  to  all  Income 
brackets. 

The  practical  effect  of  income  splitting  is 
to  produce  large  differences  in  the  tax  bur- 
dens of  single  persons  and  married  couples, 
differences  which  depend  on  the  rate  of  grad- 
uation and  not  on  the  level  of  rates.  Such 
differences  are  difficult  to  rationalize  on  any 
theoretical  grounds.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult 
to  Justify  treating  single  persons  with  fam- 
ilies more  harshly  than  married  persons  in 
similar  circumstances.  As  a  remedy,  widows 
and  widowers  are  permitted  to  continue  to 
split  their  incomes  for  two  years  after  the 
death  of  the  s{x>use,  and  half  the  advantage 
of  Income  splitting  is  given  (through  a  sep- 
arate rate  schedule)  to  single  persons  who 
maintain  a  household  for  children  or  other 
dependents  or  who  maintain  a  separate 
household  for  their  parents.  This  Is,  of 
course,  a  makeshift  arrangement  which 
hardly  deals  with  the  problem  satisfactorily. 
For  example,  a  single  taxpayer  who  supports 
an  aunt  In  a  different  household  receives  no 
Income  splitting  benefit;  if  he  supports  an 
aged  mother  he  receives  these  benefits.  There 
are  growing  pressures  on  the  Congress  to 
treat  single  persons  more  liberally — by  lib- 
eralizing the  head  of  household  provision, 
increasing  their  exemptions,  and  other  de- 
vices. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  acceptance 
of  the  consequences  of  Income  splitting  may 
well  be  the  fact  that  personal  exemptions 
do  not  provide  enough  differentiation  among 
taxpayers  in  the  middle  and  top  brackets. 
Single  persons,  it  Is  felt,  should  be  taxed 
more  heavily  than  married  couples  because 
they  do  not  bear  the  costs  and  responsibili- 
ties of  raising  children.  But  income  splitting 
for  husband  and  wife  clearly  does  not  differ- 
entiate among  taxpayers  in  this  respect  since 
the  benefit  Is  the  same  whether  or  not  there 
are  children. 


The  source  of  the  difficulty  In  the  income 
splitting  approach  is  that  differentiation  of 
family  size  is  made  through  the  rate  struc- 
ture rather  than  through  the  personal  ex- 
emptions. It  would  be  possible  to  differenti- 
ate among  taxpayer  units  by  varying  the  per- 
sonal exemptions  with  the  size  of  income  as 
well  as  the  number  of  persons  in  the  unit, 
with  both  a  minimum  and  maximum.  This 
procedure  could  be  used  to  achieve  almost 
any  desired  degree  of  differentiation  among 
families,  while  avoiding  most  of  the  problems 
and  anomalies  produced  by  income  splitting. 

Excerpts  taken  from  Chapter  4,  The  Indi- 
vidual Income  Tax  Structural  Problems,  The 
Family — pages  81-84. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  am 
certain  the  Committee  on  Finance  will 
give  careful  consideration  to  this  meas- 
ure and  I  hope,  in  view  of  commitments 
made  in  the  past  in  connection  with  the 
"Head  of  household"  provision,  will  be 
prepared  to  support  this  most  important 
modification  of  the  present  income  tax 
code. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  taking  up  the  fight 
in  behalf  of  one  of  my  constituents.  Miss 
Vivien  Kellems.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  been  in  the  forefront  of  this 
fight  for  many,  many  years.  He  has  been 
a  lone  voice,  receiving  very  little  support 
from  anyone  else  in  the  executive  branch 
or  in  the  legislative  branch. 

I  will  certainly  be  pleased,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  to  suppo.t 
the  Senator's  efforts  to  bring  justice  In 
this  important  field. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  might  note  that  Mr.  Cohen,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  fiscal  policy 
showed  interest  in— not  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today— but  in  the  other  pro- 
visions we  talked  about  relative  to  the 
tax  burden  on  single  persons.  I  hope  he 
will  support  this  measure.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  responded  and  I 
hope  the  Committee  on  Finance  will 
respond. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  test  fa- 
cilities at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
rejection  of  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment 
to  the  military  authorization  bill  is  a 
hollow  victory,  indeed,  for  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  closeness  of  the  vote  reflects  a 
widespread    disenchantment,    not    only 
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with  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  itself, 
but  also  with  the  unwillingness  of  the 
administration  to  move  to  a  common 
ground  that  could  accommodate  a  great 
many  more  Members  of  this  body. 

I,  too,  pride  myself  on  being  a  team 
player,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
supporting  your  own  President  when  he 
needs  that  support. 

But,  my  colleagues  from  across  the 
aisle,  your  President,  our  President, 
should  have  received  much  more  sup- 
port than  he  got  here  yesterday. 

And  he  would  have  had  the  support, 
if  this  body  had  not  been  forced  to  choose 
between  two  extremes  in  this  highly  con- 
troversial issue. 

For  more  than  2  months  now,  I  have 
urged  the  administration  and  the  sepa- 
rate factions  in  this  body  to  move  to  a 
middle  ground,  a  middle  ground  that 
would  not  ask  the  comprising  of  prin- 
ciple, a  middle  ground  that  would  meet 
the  basic  concerns  of  both  sides. 

I  have  not  had  much  success.  In- 
deed, I  have  not  had  much  encourage- 
ment at  all. 

But  I  am  still  determined  to  try  to 
bring  about  some  degree  of  unanimity, 
as  opposed  to  the  51-to-49  division  vote 
yesterday.  I  should  like  to  see  more 
unanimity  in  this  body  on  this  subject. 
Accordingly,  I  am  proposing  my  own 
amendment   for   consideration   at   this 

time.  .„    ^ 

My  amendment,  like  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment,  withholds  authority  to  de- 
ploy interceptor  missiles  and  limits  work 
to  research,  development,  testing,  and 
evaluation. 

My  amendment  also  precludes  expendi- 
ture of  the  $600,000  earmarked  for  long- 
lead-time  items  for  operational  missiles, 
that  is  actually  for  the  guidance  system, 
holds  back  expenditure  of  some  $15  mil- 
lion already  appropriated  for  ABM  mis- 
sile silo  and  launch  construction,  and 
freezes  money  already  authorized  for 
land  acquisition  and  construction  imder 
the  Sentinel  ABM  proposal  and  previous 
authorization  acts. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
point  that  my  amendment  would  specif- 
ically say  to  the  Pentagon,  "You  shall  not 
dig  any  hole.  You  shall  not  pour  any  con- 
crete In  those  silos."  Congress  says,  "You 
shall  not."  That  $15  million  is  hiding  in 
the  pipeline  from  a  previous  authoriza- 
tion act. 

On  these  points,  then,  there  should  be 
little  disagreement  on  the  part  of  pro- 
ponents of  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment, 
who  obviously  feel  that  any  move  toward 
actual  deployment  of  Interceptor  missiles 
could  escalate  the  arms  race,  jeopardize 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks,  and  com- 
mit us  to  massive  expenditures  for  an  un- 
tried system  of  questionable  feasibility. 
My  amendment  sharply  differs  from 
the  Cooper-Hart  amendment  in  one 
crucial  aspect,  and  that  crucial  aspect 
is  where  the  research  and  development 
is  to  take  place. 

The  Cooper-Hart  amendment  specifi- 
cally prohibits  research  and  develop- 
ment "at  any  proposed  anti-balllstic- 
missile  site." 

My  amendment,  on  the  other  hand, 
calls  for  research  and  development  of 
radar  and  computer  prototypes  at  the 


first  two  designated  antl-ballistic-mls- 
sile  system  sites— Grand  Forks.  N.  Dak., 
and  Malmstrom,  Mont. 

Furthermore,  my  amendment's  call 
for  R.  &  D.  on  site  takes  into  considera- 
tion two  other  important  factors  in  this 
issue— timelag  in  possible  deployment, 
and  ultimate  cost. 

By  doing  the  research  and  develop- 
ment in  place,  we  minimize  loss  of  time 
in  deployment  of  the  system— if  and 
when  that  deployment  ever  becomes 
necessary. 

I  have  been  assured  by  Defense  De- 
partment spokesmen  that  my  proposal 
for  R.  &  D.  in  place  would  cost  us  no 
more  than  5  months,  and  perhaps  as 
Uttle  as  3  months,  in  deployment  lag- 
time,  whereas  the  Cooper-Hart  amend- 
ment would  cost  from  12  to  18  months. 

This  feature  of  my  amendment,  it 
seems  to  me,  should  offer  real  assurance 
to  those  Senators  who  fear  that  the 
longer  the  deployment  timelag  the 
greater  the  danger  to  our  national 
security. 

This  feature,  I  might  point  out,  should 
not  be  considered  as  either  hawkish  or 
dovish.  I  would  hope  that  it  is  consid- 
ered simply  prudent. 

It  has  other  practical  aspects. 
My  proposal  promises  additional  sav- 
ings by  precluding  future  duplication. 

If  research  and  development  are  to  be 
conducted  elsewhere  than  at  designated 
ABM  missile  sites,  it  follows  that  should 
deployment  at  some  time  become  neces- 
sary, much  of  the  work  already  done 
would  have  to  be  duplicated  on  site. 

By  doing  R.  &  D.  in  place,  we  auto- 
matically avoid  duplication  in  time,  in 
effort,  and  in  money. 

Moreover,  R.  &  D.  on  site  offers  the 
military  an  opportunity  to  gain  experi- 
ence in  handling  the  radar  and  com- 
puter equipment  imder  field  conditions, 
again  saving  time,  effort  and  money. 

Everything  considered,  Mr.  President, 
I  still  feel  as  I  did  July  28  when  I  stood 
here  and  expressed  my  belief  that  the 
Mclntyre  amendment  provided  the 
common  ground  we  needed  to  close  the 
national  chasm  over  the  Safeguard  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  said  then: 


evidence  submitted  to  me  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  that 
the  deterrent  which  Secretary  Laird  and 
those  who  are  for  the  system  say  is 
threatened,  is  really  anywhere  near  in  as 
much  danger  as  they  make  it  out  to  be. 
And  so,  Mr.  President,   again  I  say, 
there   is   common    ground   waiting    for 
those  who  seek  practical  resolution— for 
those  who  want  to  avoid  a  direct  rebuff  to 
the  Piesident— for  those  who  want  umty 
instead  of  division— the  division  we  saw 
here  yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
That  common  ground  is  to  be  found  in 
my  amendment.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  it.  . 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  may  be 
those  who  say,  in  view  of  the  defeat  of 
all  amendments  offered  yesterday,  wliy 
bother?  Why  try  yet  another  amend- 
ment? ,      _  . 

I  have  already  pointed  out  why  I  oe- 
lieve  that  the  President,  who  is  about  to 
embark  on  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  arms  limitations  needs  more  than  a 
two-vote  margin  of  support  in  the 
Senate.  This  morning's  Washington  Post 
carries  a  lead  editorial  entitled  "The 
ABM:  Winners  and  Losers."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  ABM:  Winners  and  Losers 


I  am  not  asking  either  faction  to  com- 
promise principles  on  this  issue.  I  am  merely 
asking  them  to  seek  areas  of  agreement,  and 
I  sincerely  believe  there  Is  a  common  ground 
which  satisfies  the  basic  concerns  of  both 

On  the  one  hand,  my  amendment  makes 
it  absolutely  clear  that  Congress  is  with- 
holding authority  to  deploy  the  system,  and 
it  therefore  prohibts  construction  of  any  op- 
erational ABM  missiles  or  parts  thereof.  And 
it  freezes  money  and  authority  which  the 
Pentagon  now  has  to  build  missile  sites  and 
to  acquire  land  other  than  the  two  locations 
needed  to  conduct  research  and  development 
in  place. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  it  authorizes 
research  and  development  in  place  at  Grand 
Forks  N.  Dak.,  and  Malmstrom.  Mont.  By 
so  doing.  It  retains  the  option  of  deploying 
the  system  with  minimal  delay  and  at  min- 
imal cost  should  Congress  later  decide  to 
deploy  en  the  strength  of  new  evidence  of 
a  clear  threat  to  our  deterrent. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  I  have  been  sold  on  this 
point  is  that  I  do  not  believe,  from  the 


Yesterday's  series  of  votes  in  the  Senate  on 
the  authorization  for  the  Safeguard  ABM  had 
something    for    everyone,    but    not    nearly 
enough.  For  each  side  made  Its  point  in  a 
way  so  limited  as  to  render  It  useless.  The 
President  "won"  with  a  show  of  weakness  (a 
two-vote  margin);  his  opponents  "lost"  with 
a   show   of   strength— but   nonetheless   they 
lost.  Despite  all  the  last  minute  drama  and 
legislative   high-Jinks,   it  had   been   evident 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  now  that  the  crucial 
vote  on  the  Hart-Cooper  amendment   {per- 
mitting Safeguard  research  and  development, 
but   forbidding  deployment   in   the   current 
fiscal  year)    would  be  inconclusive.  That  is 
not  only  because  yesterdays  action  was  Just 
the  first  m  a  series  of  votes  yet  to  come. 
Should  the  President  get  to  the  end  of  the 
line  in  the  Senate  with  such  "victories"  as 
this  all  the  way,  the  result  would  sUll  be  In- 
conclusive. For  he  will  not  have  won  what  he 
wants  or  even  what  he  needs. 

That  this  would  be  so  was  foreseen  by 
Senator  Aiken  a  few  weeks  back,  when  he 
announced  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  Safe- 
guard authorlzatton  In  Its  present  form 
{though  not  yet  committeed  to  the  Hart- 
Cooper  approach)  and  when  he  offered  to  be 
the  agent  of  some  reasonable  compromise.  His 
vote  projection  may  have  missed  the  mark 
slightly,  but  his  argument  was  sound ; 

■May  I  point  out  that  If  the  United  States 
enters  Into  a  conference  with  Russia  looking 
to  the  control  of  armament  and  aimed  at 
developing  a  less  tense  relationship  between 
the  two  countries,  that  even  though  the  leg- 
islation as  written  could  be  approved  by  as 
many  as  51  or  52  votes  In  this  Senate,  which 
I  doubt  we  would  be  In  an  extremely  weak 
bargaining  position.  I  believe  It  Is  absolutely 
necessary  for  President  Ntxon  to  have  a  much 
larger  vote  of  this  Senate  supporUng  him 
when  we  enter  Into  such  a  conference." 

Although  we  considered  the  provisions  of 
the  Hart-Cooper  amendment — to  which  Sen- 
ator Aiken  finally  repaired— too  sweeping 
in  their  restriction,  we  believed  he  was  right 
m  urging  an  accommodation.  We  still  do. 
There  was  plenty  of  room  in  the  alternative 
language  put  forth  by  Sen.  Thomas  Mclntyre 
for  an  accommodation  to  have  been  worked 
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out — one  that  w<^uld  not  deprive  the  Presi- 
dent of  hla  optlo»  to  proceed  with  the  ABM 
(which  was  what  he  originally  uked  for) 
and  yet  which  also  would  not  have  Incor- 
porated so  firm  abd  hard-to-reverse  a  com- 
mitment to  the  deployment  of  the  system 
for  the  future,  i^t  that  time,  it  was  esti- 
mated on  the  Hillj  that  Mr.  Nixon  might  pick 
up  between  a  dozen  and  twenty  votes  in 
this  fashion,  while  relinquishing  little  that 
was  of  genuine  iiaportance.  But  the  efforts 
of  Senator  Alken.Isenator  Brooke  and  other 
ABM  opponents  t«  help  bring  about  this  re- 
sult were  rebuffed.  The  Administration  de- 
termined to  go  lor  a  close,  rough  victory 
in  the  Senate.        ! 

It  could  do  worje  than  to  ponder  the  small 
benefits  it  has  galbed.  Even  with  a  consider- 
ably larger  favorable  vote  in  the  House,  the 
Administration  will  not  have  achieved  its 
principal  aims.  A  sharply  and  closely  split 
Senate  vote  on  a  question  that  has  been 
made — as  this  on«  has  been — a  test  of  sup- 
port of  the  President  on  a  national  security 
matter,  can  hardli  be  of  much  value  In  the 
international  bargaining  arena;  it  is  not  a 
lot  to  take  to  the]  arms  talks.  And  its  prac- 
tical benefits  are  ^  limited  as  its  diplomatic 
ill  continue  to  have  the 
ge  portion  of  the  Senate 
stem,  and  those  leglsla- 
d  on  to  fight  the  Safe- 
f  the  way  via  appropria- 
easures.  So  it  is  still  by 
at  his  prevailing  in  the 
rly  votes  guarantees  him 
tion  he  so  emphatically 


value.  Mr.  Nixon 
oppoeition  of  a  h 
to  thl9  weapons 
t«rs  can-  toe  coun 
guard  every  step 
tlons  and  other 
no  means  clear 
Senate  on  these 
the  deployment 
wants. 

Now   Senator 


cintyre's  measure  is  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Itjis  likely  to  enjoy  the  sup- 
port  of  some  Senators  who  voted  for  the 
Hart-Cooper  amen)dment  and  who  now  are 
prepared  to  take  tljis  next  step  up  toward  the 
Presidents  position.  If  Mr.  Nixon  could  at 
this  late  date  brln^  himself  to  endorse  some 
version  of  this  mtxllfled  language  and  en- 
courage his  supporters  to  follow  suit  he  covUd 
conceivably  transform  hla  narrow  squeak 
Into  something  n^re  like  a  victory.  Such 
a  step  could  provid*  him  the  degree  of  Senate 
support  he  so  evldfently  needs  to  move  with 

confidence   m   the'  field   of   arms   control 

not  to  mention  the  field  of  national  security 
and  defense. 

Mr.  McINTYFlE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  yet  another  re|ison  wliy  I  believe  this 
effort  to  amend  the  bill  before  us  should 
be  made,  and  to  those  who  yesterday 
supported  the  Cobper-Hart  amendment, 
it  is  an  importanit  reason.  It  deals  with 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Congress,  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  section  8  of  article  1 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
clearly  and  explicitly  states  where  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  the  re- 
sponsibihty  is  laid  for  raising  and  sup- 
porting armies,  p*t)viding  and  maintain- 
ing navies,  and  miking  rules  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces. 

Section  8  plac^  these  responsibilities 
exclusively  in  th«  Congress. 

One  of  the  issues  which  has  been  raised 
in  the  consideration  of  the  authorization 
for  an  anti-balHstlc-missile  system  is 
how  the  constitutional  responsibilities  of 
section  8  should  best  be  carried  out. 

Some  Members  of  the  Senate,  with 
whom  I  respectfully  disagree,  believe  that 
the  Congress  cam  meet  its  responsibilities 
under  the  Constifiution  by  holding  com- 
mittee hearings,  arriving  at  understand- 
ings covering  broftd.  general  areas  with 
the  Department  o|  Defense,  and  enacting 
authorization  billi  under  broad  headings 


which  are  specific  only  in  the  dollar 
amounts  involved. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  procedure, 
while  possibly  appropriate  in  wholly  non- 
controversial  areas,  falls  far  short  of  the 
minimum  constitutional  requirements  in 
those  areas  where  controversy  in  the 
Senate  would  seem  to  require  that  con- 
gressional action  be  precise  and  specific. 
Clearly,  the  voting  which  has  taken 
place  so  far  indicates  tliat  there  is  wide- 
spread disagreement  in  the  Senate  over 
the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  military 
regarding  any  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem. The  Congress  must  exercise  its  con- 
trol over  this  proposal. 

I  do  not  wish  to  get  into  a  semantics 
argument  about  control.  Certainly  there 
is  a  measure  of  congressional  control 
over  the  activities  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  setting  of  limits  on  the  amount  of 
money  they  spend,  through  guidelines 
contained  in  committee  reports,  and 
from  legislative  history  as  the  legisla- 
tion progresses  through  the  Congress. 

However,  is  this  really  control  in  the 
strictest  meaning  of  the  word?  The  Con- 
gress gives  a  great  deal  of  latitude  in 
what  the  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies can  do.  The  Congress  allows,  in  most 
cases,  the  transfer  of  funds  within  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  at  the 
discretion  of  the  secretaries,  administra- 
tors, and  other  agency  heads.  Of  course, 
in  most  such  cases,  the  transfers  require 
either  notification  to  or  approval  from 
the  appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tees. But  even  In  such  cases,  the  Congress 
as  an  institution  is  not  required  to  make 
a  decision. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  legislation 
in  the  Senate,  the  authorization  bill  for 
procurement  and  research  and  develop- 
ment for  the  Defense  Department,  con- 
tains authorizations  amoimting  to  more 
than  $20  billion.  The  bill  is  four  pages 
in  length. 

At  the  same  time,  a  typical  housing 
authorization  contains  authorization  for 
about  $4  billion,  yet  runs  65  pages  in 
length.  It  spells  out  in  great  detail  what 
can  and  cannot  be  done  on  housing. 

So  we  in  the  Congress  are  quite  famil- 
iar with  the  idea  of  exercising  our  con- 
stitutional controls  through  detailed 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  propose  is  that, 
particularly  in  this  area  where  so  much 
controversy  exists,  the  Senate  be  more 
precise  about  its  authorization  than  we 
are  in  the  bill  before  us.  I  propose  that 
we  spell  out,  so  that  all  of  the  American 
people  can  know,  just  what  we  are  smd 
are  not  permitting  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  do. 

The  close  vote  by  which  the  Cooper- 
Hart  amendment  was  disposed  of  has 
implications  in  this  regard  which  should 
be  carefully  noted.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Senate  is  In  great  disagreement  among 
itself  about  precisely  what  our  policy 
should  be.  In  such  a  case  we  have  a 
greater  responsibility  than  usual  to  spell 
out  in  detail  just  precisely  what  it  is  that 
we  are  approving. 

Certainly  the  legislative  history  of  this 
proposal  is  now  unclear.  Officials  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  have  stated  that 
they  are  asking  for  little  more  than  an 


Intensified  research  and  development 
program.  The  Secretary,  I  believe,  has 
said  that  approval  of  this  bill  means  the 
decision  has  been  made  to  proceed  with 
the  full  Safeguard  program.  And  various 
views  In  between  have  been  stated. 

What  my  amendment  Intends  to  do 
and  what  I  propose  is  that  the  Congress 
teli  the  Department  of  Defense,  in  the 
explicit  language  of  legislation,  just  what 
our  decision  is. 

My  proposal  for  congressional  decision 
Is  to  permit  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Safeguard  system's  radars 
and  computers  in  place  in  the  first  two 
designated  ABM  sites,  and  at  the  same 
time,  clearly  and  explicitly  prohibit  the 
Department  of  Defense  from  taking  any 
steps  to  deploy  an  ABM  system. 

In  short,  I  propose  that  we  exercise 
our  constitutional  responsibility  of  con- 
trol fully,  and  not  exercise  It  in  the 
typical  manner — year  after  year  I  have 
seen  it — of  handling  military  authoriza- 
tions, where  all  of  the  basic  decisions  are 
left  to  the  military  departments. 

I  reserve  so  much  time  as  I  may  have 
left. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
attention  of  all  Senators  here.  I  am  go- 
ing to  make  a  brief  outline  of  what  I 
think  is  the  issue.  First,  however,  I  want 
to  say  that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  rendered  a  truly  wonderful 
service  on  this  bill  as  a  whole.  He  has 
been  to  the  very  heart  of  the  research 
and  development  program,  which  is  the 
largest  item  in  one  category  in  the  entire 
bill,  and  has  done  an  outstanding  job, 
as  reflected  by  the  report  and  by  the  bill, 
and  as  will  be  shown  in  further  argu- 
ments and  debates  on  items  In  the  bill. 
I  not  only  compliment  him,  but  I  thank 
him  for  that. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  is  relatively 
simple.  One  word,  though,  about  what 
the  Senator  said  about  the  form  of  the 
bill,  the  few  pages  in  it.  There  Is  a  long 
legislative  pattern  behind  that.  With  ref- 
erence to  the  military  construction  bill — 
Euid  that  is  the  bill  in  the  House  the 
Senator  referred  to — ^they  spell  out  and 
we  spell  out  what  we  call  line  items;  even 
a  runway  being  extended  a  few  himdred 
feet  would  appear  as  a  line  item,  with  a 
definite  authorisation  for  that  purpose. 
That  is  all  right.  That  is  the  way  they 
keep  up  with  It. 

Over  here  our  system  is  nonetheless 
complete  and  nonetheless  specific.  The 
same  rule  applies  in  the  House:  and  in 
the  Senate,  with  reference  to  these  pro- 
curement items,  which  are  so  numerous, 
and  the  research  items,  which  are  so 
numerous;  we  have  the  bill  with  a  lump 
sum  for  each  category  before  us  now,  and 
the  appropriation  bill  carries  on  in  the 
same  way.  Many  of  the  items  in  this  bill 
will  still  be  in  the  abbreviated  bill.  This 
is  important,  Mr.  President.  Back  in  the 
hearings,  the  testimony,  the  exhibits, 
the  files,  there  is  a  minute  history  and 
a  specification  of  all  these  dollars,  item 
by  item. 

That  is  brought  forward  in  summary 
in  the  report,  and  it  is  just  as  definite, 
as  specific  as  it  can  be  made.  That  is 
true  of  the  House  bills  on  authorizations 
and  appropriations,  and  I  have  never 
known  of  an  instance  where  the  Defense 
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Department,  under  any  Secretary,  has 
violated  that  reported  record,  the  legis- 
lative history,  the  reports,  in  any  way. 

So  Congress  is  being  just  as  specific 
under  one  system  as  it  is  under  the  other. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it  now;  we  know 
exactly  what  is  authorized  here  in  phase 
I  The  Department  of  Defense  cannot 
be  misled.  They  cannot  be  in  error.  They 
cannot  avoid  knowing,  and  we  know  it; 
your  committees  know  it,  and  we  keep 
a  surveillance  over  these  things.  That  is 
more  or  less  the  law  of  necessity  that 
we  follow  here,  in  having  the  bill  abbre- 
viated; but  the  record  is  totally  complete. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  as 
I  have  stated,  has  done  fine  work  on  this 
measure.  He  mentioned  the  fact  that 
in  his  mind,  the  threat  has  not  been 
proven  to  be  so  great,  and  that  he  did 
not  have  as  strong  a  conviction  on  that 
as  some  of  us  do,  and  therefore  did  not 
feel  this  urgency  for  the  deterrent  which 
is  believed  necessary  by  some  Senators. 
That  is  a  clear-cut  statement,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  bringing  out  exactly  how 
he  feels.  But  I  think  that  explains  why 
he  wants  to  put  these  limitations  on  this 
program. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors, I  have  a  key  point  here:  Just  a  few 
hours  ago,  51  Senators  put  their  stamp 
of  approval  on  phase  I.  That  was  the 
effect  of  the  vote.  Phase  I  is  what  is  in 
the  bill  with  reference  to  the  ABM. 

All  the  way  through,  my  position  and 
my  belief  has  been— and  it  is  shared  by 
a  majority  of  the  committee— that  we 
will  stand  on  phase  I,  that  that  is  what 
Is  needed.  That  is  why  there  was  no  com- 
mittee amendment  to  the  House  bill,  and 
why  no  amendment  by  the  committee 
was  offered  from  the  floor.  We  have  stood 
on  phase  I;  and  that  is  the  very  thing 
that  was  approved  yesterday  in  writing 
by  the  recorded  vote  of  the  Senate. 

Phase  I  is  limited,  just  as  low  as  it 
can  be  limited  if  we  are  going  to  move 
at  all  beyond  pure  research  and  devel- 
opment. The  Mclntyre  amendment 
comes  along,  though,  and  goes  back  be- 
hind what  was  done  yesterday,  and  cuts 
some  pieces  out  of  phase  I.  That  is  a 
quick  summary  of  what  it  does.  It  goes 
back  into  the  matter  and  takes  out  a 
part.  The  main  thing  is  no  silos,  under 
the  Mclntyre  amendment,  even  for  the 
two  missile  sites  in  phase  I. 

No  silos  for  missiles  in  phase  I;  that  is 
the  major  point  involved  in  this  amend- 
ment, as  I  see  it.  We  had  a  very  fine 
debate  on  this  issue,  with  everyon  j  stat- 
ing his  sincere  convictions,  and  amend- 
ments in  varying  degrees  proposed;  and 
then  the  vote  was  taken,  and  the  decision 
was  made.  My  point  is,  let  us  not  go  back 
into  the  phase  I.  I  stand  on  phase  I  and 
on  phase  I  alone.  That  has  been  my 
position. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Just  to  clarify  for 
my  information  a  little  bit  more  the  dis- 
tinction, what  is  the  difference  between 
what  the  Senator  calls  phase  I  and  what 
is  allowed  by  the  Mclntyre  amendment, 
or,  to  put  it  another  way,  how  does  the 
Mclntyre  amendment  restrict  or  alter 


phase  I?  Is  it  only  as  to  the  silos,  did  I 
understand  the  Senator  to  say? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  there  may  be 
other  restrictions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested as  to  what  the  distinction  is. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  said  that  was  the 
major  one.  According  to  my  notes,  the 
Mclntyre  amendment  leaves  in  all  the 
money  except  $2  million.  That  $345.5 
million,  it  cuts  down  $2  million,  in  round 
figures,  but  it  leaves  In  $343.5  million, 
which,  by  the  way,  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment  would  have  taken  out. 

As  to  how  that  $2  million  would  be 
spent,  that  is  the  $600,000  that  we  have 
referred  to  here  in  the  base  about  the 
long  leadtime  items  with  reference  to 
the  missile  itself,  which  is  a  very  small 
item,  and  the  $1.4  million  to  make  up  the 
remainder  of  that  $2  milUon  was  for  the 
launch  facilities.  So  that  is  the  differ- 
ence with  reference  to  the  money:  the 
launch  faculties  and  the  $600,000  item. 

Leaving  out  the  silos  for  the  missiles 
for  phase  I,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
the  most  important  item  that  could  be 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  what  con- 
fused me;  perhaps  I  do  not  understand 
it:  the  missiles  the  Senator  means  are 
additional  silos  for  Minuteman? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No,  no. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  are  the  silos 
for,  that  the  Senator  says  will  be  pro- 
hibited? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  These  silos  are  for  the 
Spartan  missiles. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Spartan  missiles 
themselves.  If  I  used  the  word  "Minute- 
man,"  that  was  in  error.  I  do  not  think 
I  did. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  Spartan  mis- 

silcs? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  Spartan  missiles, 
yes.  I  said  silos,  but  it  is  for  the  Spartan 
mis.siles. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  the  restric- 
tion that  the  Senator  objects  to  in  the 
Mclntyre  amendment  is  no  provision  for 
silos  for  Sprint  missiles  or  Spartan  mis- 
siles, or  both? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  both  of  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Both? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Some  of  both  of  them. 


yes. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Otherwise,  you  get 
everything  else  phase  I  provides  for? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  the  money  1  have 
talked  about. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  that  money  to 
buy  land,  sites,  and  so  on,  build  roads, 
and  all  that? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No,  this  money  that  I 
refer  to  is  not  to  buy  land  or  anything 
like  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  there  any  money 
to  buy  land  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No,  there  is  not  any 
money  in  this  bill  to  buy  land.  Not  any. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  then,  I  do  not 
see  any  great  difference  between  the  Mc- 
lntyre proposal  and  phase  I  of  the  ad- 
ministration's bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  there  is  a  great 
big  difference  here  with  reference  to  these 
silos  for  the  Spartan  and  Sprint  missiles. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  thinks 
it  is  a  very  substantial  difference? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  it  Is  a 
tremendous  difference. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  it  is  that  big  a 
difference,  I  might  be  inclined  to  vote  for 
the  Mclntyre  amendment.  I  was  not  sure 
there  was  any  difference.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  about  the  same  as 
what  is  in  the  bill.  That  is  what  I  wanted 
to  tie  down. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  there  is  an  ap- 
preciable difference. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  see.  A  big  differ- 
ence? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  I  think  the  matter 
has  really  been  passed  on  by  the  vote 
yesterday. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  was  hard  for  me 
to  see  what  the  difference  is,  but  if  it  is  a 
real  restriction.  I  think  I  shall  be  Inclined 
to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
fiom  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Mcln- 
tyre amendment,  as  I  understand  it, 
would  allow  us  to  proceed  with  the  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  the  ABM  and 
would  allow  us  to  acq\iire  sites  for  the 
ABM.  However,  it  says,  "You  cannot  in- 
stall them  so  they  can  be  used." 

It  is  like  the  old  story  of  the  colloquy 
between  the  mother  and  the  daughter. 

The  dau!?hter  said,  "Mother,  may  I  go 
swimming?  ' 

The   mother   said,   "Yes,   my   darling 
daughter.  Hang  your  clothes  on  the  hick- 
ory limb,  but  do  not  go  near  the  water." 
That  is  what  the  Mclntyre  amendment 
proposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  matter  has  been  fully  covered 
and  that  the  items  are  very  clear  in  the 
report  and  the  analysis  of  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

I  think  the  whole  matter  is  before  the 
Senate.  If  anyone  wants  some  time,  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  However, 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  if  the 
Senate  were  to  adopt  his  amendment. 

The  approach  adopted  in  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  such  that  it  will  cast 
a  cloud  of  ambiguity  over  the  entire  Safe- 
guard developmental  effort.  The  body  of 
the  authorization  bill  authorizes  certain 
expenditures  for  the  Safeguard  system  in 
general  terms;  the  proposec  amendment 
purports  to  redefine  and  limit  this  au- 
thority by  an  enumeration  of  activities 
for  which  funds  may  be  used.  By  im- 
plication, therefore,  expenditure  for  any- 
thing that  does  not  appear  on  the  list  of 
enumerated  activities  is  unauthorized. 
The  list  conUined,  and  the  language 
used,  in  the  amendment  appears,  on  ex- 
amination, to  be  so  incomplete  and 
ambiguous  as  to  raise  serious  difficulties 
with  implementation  and  to  cast  doubt 
on  the  authority  to  conduct  certain  nee- 
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essary  developmental  and  preproduction 
activities. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the 
practical  problei|is  of  Interpretation  and 
ambiguity  that  would  arise  under  the 
amendment: 

First.  S.  2546  ii  Its  title  states  that  the 
authorization  of  test  facilities  at  Kwaj- 
alein  is  a  specifl<i  purpose  of  the  bill  and 
this  is  implemerted  by  section  203.  Yet 
the  absence  of  language  in  subsection  (a) 
of  the  amendment  sE>ecifically  authoriz- 
ing funds  to  be  spent  for  such  facilities 
and  R.D  T.  Si  1'.  effort  on  radar  and 
missiles  at  Kwa  alein,  coupled  with  the 
further  limitation  in  subsection  ib^  for- 
bidding the  inslallation  of  "equipment 
described"  in  sulisection  (a)  (1) — that  is, 
radars,  computers  and  related  electronic 
equipment — at  "any  proposed  anti-bal- 
listic-missile site"  other  than  Grand 
Forks  and  Malmstrom,  could  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  >  lonstruction  and  instal- 
lation of  faciliti  ?s  at  Kwajalein  is  un- 
authorized. These  additional  facilities  at 
Kwajaleto  are  required  for  essential  sys- 
tem teSB  with  n  dars  and  missiles. 

Second.  Likew;  se,  the  provision  in  sub- 
section (b>  limi  iing  the  installation  of 
"equipment  described"  to  two  specified 
sites  may  preclule  the  establishment  of 
essential  modlficitions  to  training  facil- 
ities; it  may  alsd  prohibit  the  modifica- 
tion of  existing  ci  )mmand  and  control  fa- 
cilities and  the  i  reduction  and  installa- 
tion of  the  tactic  al  software  control  site 
at  Whippany,  N.J.,  which  is  essential  to 
the  developmental  testing  program. 

Third.  Subseclion  (a)  <2)  raises  even 
more  serious  amt  iguities.  This  is  the  only 
portion  of  the  amendment  dealing  with 
what  is  permittei  in  the  way  of  prepro- 
duction and  pro(;uction  type  activity.  It 
permits  "prepro  Auction  expenses" — an 
ambiguous  term- -but  only  for  missiles. 
Considering  that  subsection  laMl)  per- 
mits funds  to  be  used  only  for  research, 
development.  tes;ing,  and  evaluation  of 
system  componer  ts  such  as  radars,  com- 
puters, and  relat«d  electronic  equipment, 
but  not  for  production  of  these  items,  it 
is  unclear  hov  funds,  particularly 
PEMA — procuren  lent  equipment  missiles, 
Army — funds,  can  be  used  to  procure 
these  items  for  the  Grand  Forks  and 
Malmstrom  tactical  sites.  The  amend- 
ment is  silent  wit  h  respect  to  production 
engineering  and  preparation  for  manu- 
facture of  nonmissile  items  such  as  ra- 
dars and  computi  r.  Absence  of  such  au- 
thority woulc  ha/e  a  serious  impact  on 
timely  future  dep  oyability  of  the  system. 

Fourth.  There  i  s  no  specific  authoriza- 
tion for  funds  t(  be  used  for  develop- 
ment or  procurement  of  necessary  and 
ancillary  supporting  facilities  that  are 
not  "related  elec  ronic  equipment." 

Fifth.  This  amendment  could  be  in- 
terpreted as  prevjntins  the  accomplish- 
ment in  fiscal  yeir  1970  of  survey,  ad- 
vanced engineerir  g  and  site  selection  for 
phase  II  sites.  If  this  site  selection  ac- 
tivity is  not  can  led  out  in  fiscal  year 
1970  on  several  jf  the  phase  II  sites, 
there  will  be  seve  -al  months  of  delay  in 
proceeding  with  t  lese  sites  if  their  later 
deployment  is  api  roved. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
there  should  be  no  fuither  delay.  As  I 
have  stated  heret)fore  in  debate  in  the 


Senate,  we  have  delayed  now  for  longer 
than  we  should  have. 

The  Soviets  are  at  least  5  years  ahead 
of  us.  They  have  an  ABM  system  already 
built,  developed,  tested,  evaluated,  and 
deployed.  Their  system  Is  in  operation 
now. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  repeat  that  this 
is  a  purely  defensive  weapon.  If  we  build 
the  ABM  weapon  and  the  enemy  never 
sends  a  missile  over  here,  we  shall  not 
have  to  use  It.  This  would  be  well  and 
good.  We  shall  have  protected  our  peo- 
ple. However,  if  we  build  the  ABM  mis- 
sile and  the  enemy  does  send  missiles 
here  to  destroy  our  people  and  our  coun- 
try, we  shall  then  be  most  thankful  and 
the  people  of  America  will  be  most  grate- 
ful, that  the  United  States  had  the  fore- 
sight to  build  an  ABM  system. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  not  delay  longer  moving  foi-ward  to 
deploy  this  important  weapon  which  will 
mean  so  much  to  the  national  security  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
fo*-  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
<Mr.  Stennis)  for  the  kind  remarks  he 
has  made  concerning  my  efforts  on  this 
particular  authorization  bill. 

It  is  no  news  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  working  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  an  experience  that  helps  any 
man  become  a  better  Senator.  And  it  is 
an  experience  in  which  one  always  finds 
himself  being  handled  fairly  and 
squarely. 

I  find  it  a  great  honor  to  sei-ve  on  his 
committee. 

With  reference  to  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, I  feel  that  he  has  made  a  rather 
tortured  criticism  of  the  amendment  as 
offered. 

On  page  2  of  the  amendment  where  we 
talk  about  restricting  the  use  of  anti-bal- 
listic-missile sites,  we  are  talking  about 
the  fact  that  the  overall  ABM  proposal 
has  many  proposed  antiballistlc  missile 
sites. 

The  amendment  restricts  the  use  of 
these  sites  specifically.  And  it  says  so 
clearly  and  unequivocally  on  page  2  that 
the  equipment  described  in  the  first  sub- 
section— the  radars  and  the  computers — 
that  eventually  will  be  moved  in  there 
are  restricted  to  only  two  proposed  anti- 
ballistic  missile  sites  at  which  they  may 
ba  installed — one  at  Grand  Forks  Air 
Force  Base,  N.  Dak.,  and  the  other  at 
the  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Mont. 
There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
sites  such  as  Kwajalein  for  research  and 
development,  sites  which  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  part  of  a  deployed  system. 
In  his  remarks,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  referred  to  a 
young  lady  who  wanted  to  go  swimming, 
and  her  mother  advised  her  that  she 
could  hang  her  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb, 
but  that  she  should  not  go  near  the 
water. 

I   suppose  his  criticism   is   that  my 
amendment    is    restraining,     that    my 


amendment  Is  trying  to  control.  But  the 
experience  we  have  had  in  the  last  3  or 
4  years  indicates  that  once  the  Pentagon 
has  hold  of  such  a  mammoth  project  as 
this  anything  can  happen — as  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  knows,  we  face 
overruns  in  the  C-5A  of  over  $2  billion. 

If  Secretary  Laird  meant  what  he  said 
when  he  said  that  a  vote  for  the  bill 
is  a  commitment  to  build  this  system, 
goodness,  gracious,  what  may  be  the 
overrun  on  the  ABM  system. 

So  I  am  surely  like  the  mother  who 
says  to  her  daughter : 

Hang  your  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb. 

My  amendment  is  intended  to  be  re- 
strictive, by  specifically  mentioning  in 
the  amendment  what  can  and  cannot  be 
done. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
raised  a  very  critical  point.  From  one 
point  of  view,  as  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  have  said,  it  is  restrictive. 
Fi-om  the  other  point  of  view,  it  au- 
thorizes two  bases.  I  came  to  the  Cham- 
ber expecting  to  vote  against  It,  on  the 
ground  that  I  do  not  wish  to  be  respon- 
sible for  authorizing,  specifically  and  af- 
firmatively, two  bases  which  are  in- 
tended to  be  operative  bases,  evidently; 
otherwise,  they  would  not  be  at  these 
particular  points.  So  I  did  not  want  to 
be  responsible  for  someone  saying  to 
me  next  year,  "Look,  you  voted  for  this 
silly  system  that  is  obsolete,  and  you 
wasted  $10  billion."  Insofar  as  I  can,  I 
do  not  want  to  have  to  say,  "Yes,  I  did." 
I  have  made  enough  mistakes  without 
knowing  it.  Here  is  one  that  I  know  Is  a 
mistake — to  throw  $6,  $10,  or  $20  billion 
on  two,  five,  or  10  bases.  This  is  the  point 
at  issue. 

If  I  could  be  convinced  that  the 
amendment  truly  is  restrictive  in  a 
meaningful  way,  and  I  could  justify  that 
in  the  future,  as  I  have  said  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  support  the  Senator,  because 
that  is  what  I  want  to  do.  I  tried  that 
yesterday.  We  tried  to  restrict  this  whole 
system.  Now  the  Senator  has  fallen  back 
into  a  fallback  position,  and  the  Sena- 
tor says  he  really  restricts. 

I  wish  the  Senator  would  elaborate  on 
that.  What  could  I  say  5  years  from  now, 
when  this  thing  perhaps  will  have  been 
proved  to  be  a  wholly  ineffectual  system 
and  a  waste  of  money?  How  could  I  then 
defend  myself  against  the  charge  that 
I  voted  for  the  deployment  in  two  bases 
and  wasted  $5  billion? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Let  me  respond  tD 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  by  saying 
that  the  amendment  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  compromise.  It  tries  to  give  to  those 
who  feel  as  deeply  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  some  of  the  restrictions  they 
would  like  to  see  applied  on  this  system, 
what  we  might  consider  the  future  mam- 
moth sophisticated  defensive  weapon.  At 
the  same  time,  it  turns  to  the  proponents 
and  says:  "We  recognize  tha^  you  mpy 
be  right  about  a  threat  we  may  have  to 
meet  in  1975.  So" — if  I  may  speak  met- 
aphorically— "while  we.  Congress,  take 
the  reins  on  this  ABM — we  give  you  a 
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little  leadtime  now.  Go  ahead  and  in- 
stall"— I  prefer  the  word  "install"  rather 
than  "deploy"— "at  two  sites"— and  I 
prefer  "sites"  rather  than  "bases." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  myself  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

We  say:  "All  right,  go  ahead.  You  say 
you  have  the  technological  base;  you 
know  what  you  are  going  to  do  to  the 
MSR  and  R.  &  D.  Start  to  put  your  foot- 
ings in  and  start  to  plan,  but  keep  It 
completely  at  computers  and  radars. 
Do  not  talk  about  any  missilery  or  any 
weapons." 

This  resolves  two  things  that  bothered 
me  with  respect  to  this  issue.  The  first 
is  that  I  could  not  quite  accept  the  sever- 
ity of  the  threat.  It  gives  me  another  year 
to  examine  the  hard  facts  of  what  those 
SS-9's  are  all  about.  The  second  is  that 
it  gives  us  a  chance  to  see  if,  somehow, 
the  Soviet  Union  can  sit  down  at  Cjreneva 
with  us  and  we  can  begin  to  talk  sense 
about  missile  limitation. 

So  in  the  bill,  in  this  amendment,  we 
have  tried  to  say — and  I  think  we  say 
it  succinctly  and  explicitly — what  the 
Pentagon  can  do. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  point- 
ed out,  there  is  a  substantial  difference  so 
far  as  the  proponents  are  concerned,  be- 
cause they  do  not  like  this  control,  and 
there  is  this  $15.6  million — it  is  a  small 
saving  in  this  day. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  very  small  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  But  if  we  examine 
the  practical  effects  of  this  amendment 
in  view  of  our  experience  this  year,  what 
do  we  see?  If  we  examine  where  the  op- 
ponents of  the  ABM  were  2  or  3  months 
ago,  with  20  or  30  votes,  and  where  they 
crested  yesterday  at  49  or  50,  my  amend- 
ment gives  those  who  oppose  this  mam- 
moth system  the  opportvmity  to  reaflBrm, 
1  year  from  today,  when  the  same  au- 
thorization bill  is  before  the  Senate 
again,  that,  No.  1,  they  have  broken  the 
pi^ecedent.  We  no  longer  have  four 
pages  with  big  nxmibers.  We  have 
in  here  specific  language  prohibiting 
deployment.  It  gives  the  opponents  an 
opportunity  to  say:  "Let  us  look  again 
at  the  picture.  Our  intelligence  says  that 
the  threat  is  no  longer  so  obvious.  The 
SALT  talks  are  going  well." 

Why  should  not  this  area  of  the  com- 
promise be  attractive  to  those  who  want 
to  restrict,  who  want  to  hold  back  on 
this  ABM  system?  I  think  it  is  illogical 
for  those  who  do  not  want  to  see  the 
ABM  deployed,  to  turn  around  and  vote 
"nay"  on  this  amendment,  when  such  a 
vote  would  in  effect,  approve  of  deploy- 
ment, and  give  the  Pentagon  its  usual 
ability  to  run  the  show. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  the  question  of 
reevaluation  next  year,  is  there  any  way 
we  can  get  an  evaluation  by  anyone  other 
than  people  who  are  directly  interested 
in  this  deployment? 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will 
recall  the  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Killian 
in  one  of  our  hearings,  that  there  should 
be  an  independent,  non-Pentagon  board 
of  scientists  and  qualified  people  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  this  kind 
of  system.  Does  the  Senator  recall  that? 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Yes;  I  recall. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  there  anything 
in  the  bill,  or  would  it  be  inconsistent 
with  the  Senator's  amendment,  that, 
after  this  year,  somebody  other  than  Dr. 
Poster,  for  example — who  is  intimately 
concerned  and  committed  to  this — could 
evaluate  whether  or  not  this  business  is 
practicable? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  has  in 
mind  a  forward-looking  commission.  I 
could  not  agree  that  we  stop  everything 
now  and  have  a  commission  decide  what 
we  should  do  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  say- 
ing then  that  we  should  hold  up  nothing 
except  what  he  specifies  for  a  year,  and 
take  another  look  a  year  from  now? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  is  what  I  pro- 
pose. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  same  peo- 
ple be  looking  at  it  this  time  as  have 
been  locking  for  the  past  25  years  and 
have  spent  over  a  thousand  billion  dol- 
lars, or  will  it  be  some  independent 
board  of  qualified  people,  such  as  Dr. 
Killian  and  his  associates,  people  who  are 
not  in  the  employ  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff?  That  kind  of  review  would  reas- 
sure me  that  we  would  at  least  have 
some  kind  of  objective  judgment  upon 
this  kind  of  system. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  have  no  opposition 
to  the  use  of  a  board  of  experts — per- 
haps a  blue  ribbon  board— that  could  be 
an  adjunct  to  our  Defense  Department. 
I  do  not  have  the  misgivings  about  our 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  the  Senator 
does.  I  have  found  them,  over  the  years, 
to  be  extremely  able  and  capable.  But 
that  is  really  irrelevant  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
misunderstood.  In  their  performance  of 
their  functions,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
are  very  able.  I  make  no  criticism  what- 
ever of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  directing  my 
remarks  to  the  judgment  on  this  missile 
system,  which  I  do  not  think  is  the  pri- 
mary baby  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
It  is  primarily  the  baby  of  certain  scien- 
tists, led  by  Dr.  Poster,  and  they  are 
people  who  are  inordinately  interested 
in  research  of  all  kinds.  There  are  12  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  missiles  in  this  bill  aside 
from  the  ABM— perhaps  more,  but  at 
least  12.  Perhaps  there  are  24.  There  are 
four  pages  dealing  with  it.  These  are 
gimmicks  in  which  they  are  interested. 
It  is  similar  to  when  I  first  flew  a  kite. 
An  extremely  Interesting  concept  of 
aerodynamics  is  involved  in  what  makes 
a  kite  fly. 

I  never  did  understand  it.  Maybe  I  do 
not  understand  it  yet,  but  it  was 
interesting. 

Dr.  Teller  expressed  it  best  of  all  in 
connection  with  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  when  he  said  that  nothing  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  research  and  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  not  even  100  or  200 
million  Americans  or  anybody  else.  He 
was  against  any  kind  of  restraint  upon 
research  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
and  this  is  understandable. 

I  am  not  criticizing  them  for  that.  We 
should  recognize  that  is  their  attitude; 


that  they  are  not  responsible  for  the 
solvency  of  the  United  States  or  they  are 
not  responsible  for  judging  this  activity 
or  the  other.  They  have  their  respon- 
sibUity  and  do  it.  I  am  not  criticizing 
them.  Our  responsibility  is  different.  The 
Senate  should  exercise  its  responsibility 
and  make  this  kind  of  policy  judgment. 
If  the  Senator's  amendment  is  a  sub- 
stantial restriction  upon  the  deployment 
of  a  system  which  is  very  dubious.  I  am 
inclined  to  support  it.  ^     ,^ 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  should 
support  it  because,  as  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  said,  there  is  a  difference. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  where  I  came 
in.  I  thought  the  Senator  was  affirming 
this  program  and  I  was  going  to  vote 
against  the  amendment.  Now  I  am 
puzzled. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  This  amendment 
moves  in  the  direction  the  Senator  is 
talking  about,  in  the  direction  of  restric- 
tions; giving  time  for  a  blue  ribbon  com- 
mittee or  board  to  overlook  the  matter 
and  give  us  advice. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  that  were 

possible.  ^^^    ^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  29 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  if  the  American 
people,  acting  under  their  Constitution, 
do  not  elect  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  make 
decisions  of  the  kind  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  mentioned— not  Dr.  KUlian  or 
blue-ribbon  commissions? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  think  that  is  an 
interesting  question  although,  of  course, 
the  Constitution  does  so  provide.  How- 
ever, I  have  to  admit  regarding  questions 
which  involve  technology  and  scientific 
work,  such  as  the  ABM,  that  I  need  all 
the  technical  help  and  advice  I  can  get. 
I  have  heard  that  same  thought  echoed 
in  the  discussions  in  this  Chamber  by 
others. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Cannot  congressional 
committees  obtain  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Killian  and  others? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  has  been  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  imderstood  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  to  suggest  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  should  amend 
his  amendment  to  create  a  commission 
to  safeguard  the  people  of  the  United 
States  against  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  If  that  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  meant  I  would 
have  to  disagree.  I  thought  he  was  talk- 
ing about  a  blue-ribbon  committee  that 
would  be  scientifically  trained,  which 
could  objectively  apprsuse  this  matter 
and  report.  I  did  not  mean  and  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  meant 
to  toss  the  decisionmaking  process  over 
to  this  blue-ribbon  committee. 
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Mr.  FTJLBRIQHT.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. During  thie  hearings.  Dr.  Kllllan, 
who  was  an  adjviser  in  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  suggested  this  matter  Is 
dubious  and  questionable — and  he  took 
not  nearly  as  stifong  a  position  as  others. 
He  said  that  ceijtain  aspects  of  this  pro- 
posal, particulalrly  the  computers  and 
radars,  are  not  completed  or  designed 
and  that  before  a  decision  is  made  it 
should  be  subjected  to  at  least  a  year's 
study  by  qualified  scientists  as  to  feasi- 
bility, practicability,  and  operabllity. 

This  appealed  to  me  as  a  very  sound 
thing  to  do,  but  it  has  not  been  followed. 
The  Senator  vmll  remember  that  last 
year  I  asked  th^  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee if  his  committee  had  hearings 
with  any  outside  scientists  before  the 
committee.  The  only  people  brought  be- 
fore the  committee  last  year  were  scien- 
tists on  the  payroll  of  the  Pentagon, 
either  direct  or  Indirect.  I  say  they  can- 
not have  an  objective  judgment.  We  were 
all  looking  for  objectivity  as  to  work- 
ability, j 

Mr.  McINTYHE.  I  do  want  to  say  that 
this  yfear  in  copmittee  hearings,  both 
public  sessions  and  executive  sessions,  I 
really  appreciate  the  appearance  of  the 
various  exi>erts  ip  this  field  who  testified 
pro  and  con.  It  ^as  helpful  to  me  in  try- 
ing to  decide  this  difficult  question. 

Mr.  FUUBRiaHT.  I  understand.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  said  last 
year  he  was  goiig  to  do  it.  I  think  this 
is  a  great  step  forward  and  it  is  much 
better  to  have  ai  variety  of  opinion  and 
not  just  opinioris  of  employees  of  any 
organization,  whether  it  be  the  Pentagon 
or  any  other  orginization. 

Mr.  CASE.  MrJ  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield?  ] 

Mr.  McINTYHE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  j  thank  the  Senator.  I 
wish  to  approach  the  matter  from  a 
slightly  different  angle.  I  am  impressed 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  and,  to  some  extent,  I 
think  he  has  been  joined  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  in  trying  to  work 
out  something  that  more  closely  meets 
the  feelings  on  all  sides  on  this  impor- 
tant matter. 

But  when  thg  Senator  put  the  em- 
phasis on  the  radars  and  computers,  and 
excluded  the  deoloyment  of  the  missiles 
In  this  coming  fiscal  year,  many  of  us 
got  a  uniformly  pdverse  reaction  on  the 
ground  that  puttjng  these  computers  and 
radars  in  place,  at  a  very  great  cost 
would  be  a  deteijrent  to  the  kind  of  re- 
search for  the  design  of  a  system  which 
would  be  likely  to  work  better  than  the 
Safeguard  for  ti\e  purpose  of  defending 
e  Senator  from  New 
that  argument  a  very 
d  up  to  now  at  least 


missile   sites 
Jersey  has  foun 
persuasive  one. 


to  have  the  Senator 


Is  disposed  to  vqte  against  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Sen 

I  would  be  g 
respond.  I 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minute*  to  respond. 

I  tliink  the  Se<iator  has  put  his  finger 
on  a  key  point  a^  far  as  my  amendment 
is  concerned.  I  Recognize  the  difficulty 
many  Senators  llad  with  what  I  would 
call  the  credibility  of  the  radars,  MSR 
and  PAR.  But  I  had  to  weigh  in  my  mind 


the  threat,  the  poeslbillty  of  facing  some- 
thing In  the  inld-1970'8  which  America 
would  have  to  react  to,  something  the 
Soviets  could  do.  I  said  to  myself — and 
the  Senator  knows  how  much  time  Is 
consumed  on  these  projects — let  them  in- 
stall the  radars.  It  can't  be  completed 
this  year.  There  will  only  be  footings  in 
there  nine  months  from  now.  But  give 
them  authority  to  install  radars  and  in 
the  meantime  carry  on  the  research.  I 
am  trying  to  accommodate  the  possi- 
bility of  a  threat  along  with  trying  to 
restrict  the  unleashing  of  another  gigan- 
tic weapon. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  best  authority, 
even  the  one  recommended  by  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Dr.  Panovsky,  said 
that  the  present  radar,  the  radar  as 
now  designed,  was  designed  for  the  old 
Sentinel  and  is  utterly  useless  for  the 
Safeguard.  I  think  I  am  not  overstating 
what  he  said.  He  said  that  it  would  be 
foolish  to  install  the  present  MSR.  He 
thought  this  was  to  be  purely  an  experi- 
mental installation  to  see  if  a  workable 
MSR  could  be  designed,  and  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  install  one  imtil  it  was 
developed. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Actually,  the  one 
being  developed  is  subject  to  change  day 
by  day  as  improvements  are  made.  MSR's 
or  radars  are  going  to  do  this  job.  One 
is  under  test  in  Kwajalein. 

Mr.  FTILBRIGHT.  They  were  for  the 
Sentinel.  They  were  not  designed  for 
Safeguard.  Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  Is  saying 
that  there  should  not  be  any  installation. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  purely  a  re- 
designing proposition.  They  should  not  be 
installed  until  they  are  redesigned. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  understand.  But  this 
amendment  is  in  the  natiu^  of  a  com- 
promise. It  tries  to  reach  a  common 
ground  and  tries  to  impose  some  of  the 
restrictions  the  Senator  would  like  to 
have. 

Mr.  President,  does  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  desire  to  have  me  yield 
time  to  him? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  jield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  remains 

to  me?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  19  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
now  reached  the  near-deadlock  on  the 
ABM  issue  which  many  have  foreseen  for 
weeks.  So  far  as  this  issue  Itself  is  con- 
cerned, yesterday's  decisions  may  well 
prove  to  be  a  pyrrhic  victory  for  the  pro- 
ponents and  a  futile  effort  for  the  oppo- 
ents  of  ABM.  But  however  one  describes 
the  outcome,  no  one  can  feel  satisfied 
that  so  grave  a  question,  of  such  immense 
Implications  to  this  Nation  and  the  world, 
has  become  the  focus  of  such  serious  di- 
vision in  our  ranks. 
From  the  days  of  the  Foimdlng  Fathers 


on,  a  cardinal  rule  of  American  politics 
has  stressed  the  importance  of  a  stnmg 
domestic  consensus  on  issues  affecting 
the  national  security  and  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States.  The  need  to  develop 
such  a  consensus  has  been  well  under- 
stood by  virtually  every  generation  of 
Americans.  We  all  have  known  that  the 
capacity  of  representative  government  to 
deal  with  other  governments,  particu- 
larly totalitarian  regimes,  may  be  badly 
impaired  by  internal  dissension.  We  now 
have  laid  bare  the  full  extent  of  disagree- 
ment within  the  Senate  over  the  proposed 
deployment  of  the  Safeguard  system. 

But,  as  I  argued  in  yesterday's  debate, 
there  is  neither  necessity  nor  wisdom  in 
leaving  the  Issue  where  it  now  stands. 
The  narrow  verdict  rendered  yesterday 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stand.  It  serves 
neither  the  administration's  nor  the  Na- 
tion's interest  to  leave  the  issue  at  the 
point  of  maximum  tension.  Such  an  out- 
come can  only  damage  the  administra- 
tion's authority  and  capacity  to  pursue  a 
vigorous  diplomacy  in  this  realm.  It  is 
likely  to  portend  repeated  conflict  and 
disagreement  on  successive  issues  relate<l 
to  the  ABM.  It  has  already  been  madn 
clear  that  the  struggle  will  continue 
through  the  appropriations  process. 

The  lean  majority  that  held  sway  in 
this  body  yesterday  faces  a  dismal  and 
draining  prospect  indeed:  it  will  always 
have  to  have  its  troops  at  the  ready  for 
any  later  vote  bearing  on  the  ABM,  for 
there  is  always  the  prospect  that,  if  ill- 
ness or  absenteeism  strikes  their  ranks, 
the  balance  will  shift  abruptly  and  de- 
cisively against  the  ABM.  I  ask  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  prevailed  yester- 
day if  that  is  really  their  preferred 
course. 

If  the  present  decision  on  the  ABM  is 
left  intact  and  becomes  the  sole  meas- 
ure of  Senate  sentiment  on  this  ques- 
tion, the  entire  tenor  of  legislative-execu- 
tive relations  may  be  adversely  affected. 
A  bloody,  protracted,  and  maiming  bat- 
tie  on  the  ABM  cannot  serve  the  goal 
of  healing  the  domestic  divisions  which 
have  so  impaired  our  ability  to  meet  our 
responsibilities  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  short,  as  Senator  Aiken  and  others 
have  tried  to  make  clear,  there  is  a  com- 
pelling need  to  seek  a  new  basis  on  which 
the  Senate  can  work  its  will  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority.  To  do  this  will  re- 
quire that  the  question  before  the  Senate 
be  altered.  It  will  have  to  take  account  of 
the  deep  concern  of  those  of  us  who  urge 
restraint  in  order  to  explore  further  the 
possibility  of  meaningful  strategic  arms 
limitations,  smd  the  equally  deep-seated 
concern  of  those  of  us  who  feel  that  a 
beginning  on  ABM  deployment  should  be 
made  now,  either  as  a  presumed  spur  to 
the  negotiations  or  as  a  hedge  against 
their  failure. 

Viewed  in  these  terms,  the  question 
would  become :  How  can  we  keep  open  the 
option  of  timely  deployment  of  an  ABM 
system  without  a  premature  commitment 
to  deployment  and  without  stimulating 
the  arms  race?  That  is  the  question  that 
would  chart  the  path  to  consensiis;  it  is 
that  question  which  outlines  the  poten- 
tial accommodation  which  so  many  dill- 
gent  Members  of  this  body  have  sought 
for  months.  There  can  be  no  accom- 
modation unless  both  sides  display  the 
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flexibility   essential   to   democratic   de- 
cisionmaking. 

That  is  the  question  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  putting  to  the  Senate.  For  many 
weeks,  beginning  in  the  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, Senator  McIntyre  and  I  have  ex- 
plored the  possibilities  of  devising  a  rea- 
sonable middle  ground.  My  staff  and  I, 
as  well  as  Senator  McIntyre  and  his 
staff,  have  conducted  Innumerable  con- 
versations with  responsible  authorities 
in  the  administration  as  well  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  The  McIntyre  for- 
mula is  the  only  proposal  yet  advanced 
that  meets  the  fundamental  require- 
ments of  both  sides  to  this  intense 
dispute. 

For  the  opponents  of  ABM  it  would 
explicitly  reserve  a  decision  on  authoriz- 
ing actual  deployment  of  ABM  weapons 
and  would  delay  a  decision  on  acquir- 
ing all  the  sites  for  the  proposed  Safe- 
guard system.  Thus,  this  formula  would 
provide  by  statute  that  Congress  is  com- 
mitting the  Nation  only  to  a  test  and 
evaluation  of  the  radars,  computers,  and 
associated  electronics.  It  would  lay  the 
groundwork  for  resolving  or  confirming 
many    of    the    technological    questions 
which  have  been  raised  against  the  sys- 
tem. At  the  same  time  it  would  go  far  to- 
ward meeting  the  political  objectives  of 
those  who  are  worried  that  a  start  on 
Safeguard  at  this  time  could  jeopardize 
or  complicate  the  SALT  talks  on  which 
many  of  us  have  placed  so  much  hope. 
With  this  language  in  the  bill  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  a  clear  signal  that  the 
United    States    is    exercising    restraint, 
that  it  prefers  to  await  developments  in 
the  arms  negotiations  before  proceeding 
beyond  a  test  program  for  the  ABM,  and 
that  Congress  Is  definitely  retaining  its 
authority  for  subsequent  decisions  in  this 
matter. 

For  the  proponents  of  the  Safeguard 
system,  this  proposal  provides  ample 
authority  to  take  every  necessary  step 
the  President  has  proposed  for  fiscal 
1970.  It  would  not  disrupt  the  schedule 
he  has  proposed.  Secretary  Packard 
acknowledged  after  one  Armed  Services 
Committee  meeting  that  the  program 
could  tolerate  a  delay  in  acquiring  addi- 
tional sites.  Further  conversations  with 
Dr.  John  Foster  have  made  clear  that, 
so  far  as  those  other  sites  are  concerned, 
the  only  authority  required  for  fiscal 
1970  is  to  do  advance  surveys. 

The  only  argument  for  actually  acquir- 
ing those  additional  sites  is  one  of 
economy;  it  may  be  cheaper  and  more 
convenient  to  do  so  now  rather  than 
later,  if  need  be.  But  if  those  sites  are 
purchased  in  fiscal  1970,  it  significantiy 
imdermlnes  the  President's  strong  as- 
surances that  he  contemplates  a  phased 
program,  with  a  review  every  year  in 
light  of  technological,  political,  and  stra- 
tegic developments.  We  should  not  erode 
the  President's  important  political 
standards  for  this  program  by  allowing 
relatively  trivial  ecoiKMnlc  considerations 
to  cast  doubt  on  the  phased  plan  for  the 
program. 

It  is  also  clear,  as  Dr.  Foster  has  con- 
firmed, that  there  is   no  necessity   to 
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decide  now  whether  an  actual  deploy- 
ment of  missiles  should  be  imdertaken. 
Thus  this  proposal  would  meet  every 
central  concern  on  bofei  sides  of  this 
great  dividing  line.  It  would  make  clear 
that  Congress  would  decide  later  whether 
actually  to  deploy  the  weapons  for  the 
first  phase  of  Safeguard. 

But  by  leaving  intact  the  President's 
authority  to  begin  a  full-scale  test  and 
evaluation  of  the  radars,  computers,  and 
associated  electronics  at  the  first  two 
proFKJsed  sites,  it  would  keep  open  the 
option  of  having  the  Safeguard  system 
deployed,  if  it  proves  necessary,  on  pre- 
cisely the  schedule  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Mr.  Packard,  Dr.  Foster, 
and  every  knowledgeable  proponent  of 
the  system  will  acknowledge  that  what 
they  are  in  fact  seeking  is  the  right  to 
test  and  evaluate  the  main  elements  of 
this  system.  If  they  do  not  prove  out,  the 
President  would  presumably  not  proceed 
further  with  it. 

Surely  it  should  be  clear  to  both  sides 
that  this  redefinition  of  the  decision  we 
are  taking  is  a  commonsense  resolution 
of  the  great  dispute  we  have  seen  de- 
velop on  this  issue.  It  would  help  remove 
for  the  coming  months  a  point  of  the 
most  severe  contention  in  the  Senate  and 
the  Nation.  It  would  lubricate  the  rela- 
tions between  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration. It  would  come  closest  to  the 
maximum  feasible  consensus  presently 
achievable  in  this  body  and  would  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  an  active  diplomacy 
in  the  Impending  arms  negotiations. 

Let  us  not  blindly  reject  the  resolution 
of  our  differences  which  Senator  Mc- 
Intyre's  recommendation  offers  us.  Let 
us  recognize  the  wisdom  of  his  healing 
suggestion.  Let  us  all— yesterday's  losers 
and  winners — move  on  to  a  greater  vic- 
tory for  the  Senate  and  the  country  by 
forging  a  consensus  on  this  promising 
middle  groimd. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
and  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  remarks.  I 
may  say  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  I  have  served  on  an  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  named  by  our  distin- 
guished chairman  to  look  into  the  re- 
search and  development  portions  of  the 
authorization  bill.  I  believe  that  as  a 
good  share  of  our  efforts  and  time  were 
spent  on  this  question,  we  came  to  think 
in  terms  of  finding  a  compromise  that 
might  somehow  heal  what  we  felt  to  be 
a  sharp  division  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
found  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
to  be  a  great  help  and  adviser  and  a 
mountain  of  strength  as  we  tried,  quietly, 
in  oin:  own  way,  to  bring  the  two  sides 
together. 

I  now  yield  3  or  4  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 

(Mr.  McGovERN) .        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
intend  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  . 

The  vote  yesterday  cannot  be  con- 
strued as  a  convincing  decision  on  this 
important  Issue.  The  Congress  and  the 


country  remain  deeply  divided  over  the 
wisdom  of  moving  ahead  now  with  de- 
ployment of  an  anti-ballistic-misslle  sys- 
tem. There  has  been  no  resolution  of  the 
very  serious  questions  raised  during  this 
debate  over  Safeguard's  technical  effec- 
tiveness, its  vulnerability  to  any  serious 
effort  the  Soviets  might  mount  to  neu- 
tralize our  Minuteman  force,  and  its  po- 
tential for  mischief  in  connection  with 
the  arms  race  and  the  forthcoming  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  talks.  For  these 
reasons  those  who  have  supported  de- 
ployment will,  if  they  are  prudent,  sup- 
port this  modest  congressional  limita- 
tion suggested  by  Senator  McIntyre. 

Those  of  us  who  supported  the  Hart- 
Cooper  amendment  should  certainly  sup- 
port the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
who  voted  with  us  yesterday. 

None  of  us  has  altered  his  views.  I 
still  regard  the  Safeguard  system  as  a 
major  national  blimder.  and  I  intend  to 
continue  fighting  it  at  every  opportunity. 
But  if  we  cannot  eliminate  the  authority 
to  begin  deployment  of  phase  I,  the  next 
l>est  step  is  to  narrow  that  authority. 

The  McIntyre  amendment  is  in  line 
with  this  piurpose.  It  is  carefully  drawn 
to  allow  only  preparation  of  sites  and 
deployment  of  long  lead-time  items,  in- 
cluding missile  site  radars  and  perimeter 
acquisition  radars.  It  specifically  pro- 
hibits construction  of  any  operational 
ABM  missiles  and  it  freezes  existing  au- 
thority to  build  missile  sites  and  to  ac- 
quire land  other  than  at  the  two  loca- 
tions in  North  Dakota  and  Montana. 

I  regard  that  as  significant.  In  the  con- 
text of  the  arms  talks.  It  assures  the  So- 
viet Union  that  this  country  will  not  have 
an  operational  anti-ballistic-misslle  sys- 
tem of  any  kind  until  the  Congress  au- 
thorizes it.  We  retain,  during  the  critical 
period  when  discussions  will  be  getting 
xmderway,  the  right  to  exercise  our  judg- 
ment again.  It  should  convince  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion that  we  are  serious  about  turning 
another  corner  on  the  dangerous,  and 
enormously  expensive  arms  race  of  the 
past  25  years. 

In  addition  it  provides  additional  time 
for  the  technical  problems  to  become  ap- 
parent and  for  the  case  against  deploy- 
ment to  be  made  again.  I  am  fully  con- 
fident that  the  growth  In  opposition  to 
the  ABM  which  has  occurred  during  the 
past  year  will  continue.  The  vote  yester- 
day does  not  mean  that  Safeguard  will 
be  deployed;  it  means  that  more  months 
must  pass  while  we  continue  our  critical 
examination. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  ol 
this  issue  to  join  in  supporting  Senator 
McIntyre's  amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
I  know  how  deeply  he  has  felt  about  the 
ABM  and  its  possible  deployment,  and  I 
am  especially  pleased  that  he  can  see  his 
way  clear  to  vote  for  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  sound  compromise  on  this  impor- 
tant Issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  informed  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
about  ready  to  yield  back  his  time.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  about  3  or  4  minutes  left.  Is 
that  correct? 
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The  PIlESrpING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  '/i  mtautes  left. 

Mr.  McINTVRE.  I  would  like  to  reserve 
those  3'/2  mlnijtes  at  this  time,  and  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  reserving 
those  3  '/2  minutes  for  a  final  simimation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Prom 
whose  time  wduld  the  time  for  the  quo- 
rimi  call  come?! 

Mr  McINTyRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiKent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  not  be  charged   to  either 
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side. 

The  PRESUMING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TOWERJ I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard. 

Mr.  STENNIJ3.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
understand  the  purpose  of  a  call  for  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  A  call  for  a  quorum 
just  before  th;  vote.  I  have  about  3 
minutes  left.  I  am  about  ready  to  yield 
my  time  back  after  a  brief  summary, 
just  as  the  Seilator  from  Mississippi  is 
The ..  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  is.  informfed  that,  under  the  prece- 
dents of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  has  not 
time  enough  lei  t  to  have  a  "Morum  call 
on  his  time. 

Mr.  McINTY:  IE.  What  about  time  on 
the  bUl? 

Mr.  STEJWIf  .  Mr.  President,  frankly, 
I  think  it  is  in  order  to  have  a  quorum 
call  before  the  v^te. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After  all 
time  is  yielded  back,  there  will  be  a 
quonun  call. 

Mr.  STENNIS  .  I  am  ready,  then 

Mr.  MANSFIliXD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yiell? 
Mr.  STENNia  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIILD.  i  think  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  was  under  a  mis- 
understanding,  perhaps  due  to  what  I 
told  him,  but  if  the  Senator  will  ".  3  kind 
enough  to  allow  a  2-minute  quorum  call, 
it  would  clear  tie  situation  and  give  a 
few  Senators  an  opportunity  to  get  here 
and  the  Senator  can  complete  his  re- 
marks. 
Mr.  McINTYP  ,E.  Is  that  agreeable' 
Mr.  STENNIS   Yes.  Does  the  Senator 
want  to  use  a  Ittle  more  time? 

Mr.  McINTYJE.  Yes.  I  would  like  to 
address  a  few  iiore  Senators  than  we 
have  present. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Yes;  I  agree  to  take  a 
few  minutes  for  a  quorum  call 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Just  so 
the  Chair  may  understand,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  yielding  2  minutes 
out  of  his  time  ii  order  that  there  may 
be  a  quorum  call? 

Mr.  STENNIS  The  Chair  is  correct 
I  yield  2  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  a 
quorum  call  the  beginning  of  a  quorum 
call— so  the  Senitor  from  New  Hamp- 
shire may  have  the  advantage  of  it  in 
using  the  rest  of  his  time. 

The  PRESIDmG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDir?G  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  s4)  ordered. 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  H^pshire  has  3  minutes. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  is  my 
understanding  correct  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  about  ready  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time,  after  a 
short  closing  summation? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  yield  back  my  time  as  long  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  using 
his  remaining  time.  If  he  wants  to  yield 
back  his  remaining  time  now,  I  will  yield 
mine  back  now. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
presented  this  amendment  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  primarily,  and 
from  the  very  beginning,  in  order  that 
both  sides  on  this  sharply  divided  issue 
might  have  a  chance  to  come  together 
and  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  sort  of  backing  and  authority 
that  he  needs  in  these  critical  times. 

My  amendment  does  restrict  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  what  they  can  do 
as  they  undertake  to  put  together  this 
highly  sophisticated  ABM  system.  It  re- 
stricts them  in  such  a  fashion  that  those 
who  tried  so  mightily  yesterday  to  keep 
the  matter  entirely  in  research  and  de- 
velopment should  find  it  possible  to  vote 
for  my  amendment. 

However,  my  amendment  also  and  very 
importantly  recognizes  the  possible 
threat  of  the  mid-1970's,  and  permits, 
under  a  restrained  hand,  the  beginning 
of  installation  of  the  radars  and  com- 
puters at  the  two  sites,  Grand  Forks  and 
Malmstrom. 

This  amendment  should  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  common  ground  on  both 
sides,  and  do  it  without  violating  any  of 
the  principles  that  are  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  fought  so  valiantly  yesterday. 
Mr.  President,  a  "no"  vote  on  this 
amendment  is  a  vote  for  deployment. 
It  is  a  negative  vote  for  deployment.  It 
is  giving  up  the  fight.  In  its  essence,  a 
"no"  vote  is  for  taking  away  strict  con- 
gressional supervision  and  control  of  this 
gigantic  new  weapon,  and  leaving  it  in 
the  hands  ef  the  Pentagon. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  used  all  of  his  time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  most 
observers  have  been  stating  that  today 
marks  the  end  of  a  historic  imprece- 
dented  debate  on  American  defense  pol- 
icy. It  is  my  opinion  that  this  marks  only 
the  beginning  of  the  debate.  Whatever 
the  outcome  of  the  vote  on  ABM  yester- 
day and  today,  and  all  subsequent  votes 
on  defense  programs,  what  we  are  delib- 
erating is  whether  or  not  we  take  the 
historic  step  as  the  first  nuclear  power 
to  have  the  wisdom  and  courage — to  de- 
escalate  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

What  intelligent  person  would  advo- 
cate an  escalation  of  the  arms  race,  fur- 
ther provoking  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  throughout  the  world?  I 
know  in  my  heart  there  is  no  one  Sen- 
ator who  advocates  this. 

Secretary  McNamara  said  the  corner- 
stone of  our  strategic  policy  is  assured 


destruction.  Is  there  any  doubt  in  any- 
one's mind  we  have  that  assured  destruc- 
tion capability?  Could  the  Soviet  Union 
attack  us  and  be  assured  we  would  not 
inflict  a  devastating  retaliatory  blow  to 
their  country?  The  answer  is  an  un- 
equivocal "No."  Our  immense  offensive 
power,  which  is  capable  of  retaliation 
despite  a  nuclear  surprise  attack,  is  the 
factor  that  has  prevented  a  nuclear  war 
from  occurring.  This  power  has  not  di- 
minished and  it  promises  to  increase 
within  the  next  few  years. 

In  the  next  few  years  the  intensity  of 
debate  will  increase,  not  diminish.  Gone 
are  the  days  when  defense  programs  re- 
ceived a  carte  blanche  OK  from  Con- 
gress. Now  we  must  work  toward  a  posi- 
tive world  peace  policy  of  conciliation 
and  negotiation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  issues  are  drawn  on  this  amendment 
and  that  its  substance  and  what  it  would 
do  are  well  understood.  I  believe  that  to 
adopt  this  amendment  would  be  contrary 
to  the  clear-cut  vote  that  was  taken  yes- 
terday, and  would  be  in  derogation  of 
the  position  that  the  Senate  took  a  few 
hours  ago.  I  believe  those  matters  are 
clear. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  ( Mr. 
Gore)  .  If  he  were  present,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore). 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27. 
nays  70.  as  follows: 

(No.  68  Leg.) 
TEAS — 27 


Aiken 

Bayb 

Brooke 

Church 

Cranston 

Goodell 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hartke 


Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Balcer 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Dole 

Dominlck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ellender 


Hughes  Moss 

Inouye  Pell 

Javlts  Proxmlre 

McCarthy  Rlblcoff 

McGovern  Schwelker 

Mclntyre  Tydlngs 

Metcalf  Williams,  N.J. 

MoDdale  Yarborough 

Montoya  Young,  Ohio 
NAYS— 70 

Ervin  Muskle 

Fancln  Nelson 

Pong  Packwood 

Goldwater  Pastore 

Qrlffln  Pearson 

Gurney  Percy 

Hansen  Prouty 

Hart  Randolph 

Hatfield  Russell 

Holland  Saxbe 

Rollings  Scott 

Hruska  Smith 

Jackson  Sparkman 

Jordan,  N.C.  Spong 
Jordan,  Idaho     Stecnis 

Kennedy  Stevens 

MagnuBon  Symington 

Mansfield  Talmadge 

Mathias  Thurmond 

McClellan  Tower 

McGee  Williams,  Del. 

MUler  Toung,  N.  Dak. 
Mundt 
Murphy 
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PRESENT  AND  QXVINO  A  LIVK  PAIB 
Fulbright,  against. 

NOT  VOTING — a 
Gore  Long 

So  Mr.  MclNTYRE's  amendment  was 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.       

PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  the  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  and  perhaps  tomor- 
row, and  also  on  Saturday,  inasmuch  as 
It  was  said  that  there  could  be  a  session 
on  Saturday. 


ORDER   FOR  RECOGNITION   OP 
SENATOR  PEARSON  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSPIEIO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  prayer  on  Monday  morning 
next,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT.  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 


AUTHORIZATION   FOR  COMMITTEE 
TO  MEET 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  my  dlstlngiiished  colleague,  the 
minority  leader,  may  I  first  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  al- 
lowed to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today.  I  do  that  because  I  under- 
stand that  the  Governor  of  Alaska  and 
many  Alaskans  are  in  Washington,  and 
it  Is  a  pretty  expensive  proposition  for 
them.  In  view  of  that  circumstance.  I 
hope  it  will  be  allowed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  CooK 
In  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW,  FRIDAY,  UNTIL  MON- 
DAY, AUGUST  11,  1969 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
my  understanding  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  opposition — legitimate  oppo- 
sition, may  I  say— to  a  Saturday  session; 
and  on  that  basis.  I  think  it  should  be 
announced,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
minority  leader,  that,  unfortunately— 
from  our  point  of  view,  in  an  effort  to 
speed  up  consideration  of  the  pending 
bill— there  will  not  be  a  Saturday  session. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business    on    Friday,    it    adjourn    until 
10:30  on  Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  are  difficul- 
ties which  preclude  oiu"  meeting  on  Sat- 
urday, and  those  difficulties  are  not  the 
fault  of  the  majority  leader  or  the  mi- 
nority leader. 


The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  test  fa- 
cilities at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
my  understanding  that  15,  18,  or  20 
amendments  are  yet  to  be  considered.  I 
would  hoi>e  for  the  continued  coopera- 
tion of  the  Senators  on  both  sides,  to 
the  end  that,  if  at  all  possible,  we  might 
be  able  to  complete  action  on  this  bill  no 
later  than  Wednesday  next,  or  sooner. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  we  meet  on  Sat- 
urday, we  can  do  it  sooner. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  ABM 
is  just  one  item  of  many  major  items  that 
are  in  the  pending  bill,  as  is  well  known. 
Some  major  items  in  the  bill  have  not 
been  spoken  about  on  the  floor  since  Jan- 
uary. Some  of  these  amendments — I  re- 
spect them  all— go  to  the  very  vitals  of 
our  national  defense  program  and  can- 
not be  discussed  briefly.  They  go  into 
fimdamental  policies  over  a  period  of 
years. 

All  members  of  the  committee  are 
willing  to  agree  as  early  as  we  can  to 
some  reasonable  limitation  of  time  with 
reference  to  the  disposition  of  these 
amendments.  But  at  this  time  we  could 
not  make  agreements  on  all  of  them.  As 
soon  as  we  can,  we  will  make  an  agree- 
ment on  all  those  that  have  been  filed, 
when  we  know  what  they  contain. 

There  will  be  considerable  debate  on 
these  matters,  and  it  is  highly  important 
that  all  Senators  be  present.  We  are  pre- 
pared, and  I  am  sure  the  proponents  are. 
as  are  many  members  of  the  committee, 
to  discuss  the  subject  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  certainly  hope  that  we 
will  work  out  a  plan  to  pass  this  bill  be- 
fore the  August  recess.  Many  things  de- 
pend upon  the  final  version  of  this  au- 
thorization bill.  It  is  a  detriment  to  the 
Defense  Department  and  to  Secretary 
Laird  to  string  the  matter  out  so  long 
into  the  calendar  year.  Of  course,  the 


awjropriatlons  cannot  move  on  these 
matters. 

I  hope,  and  I  believe,  we  will  have  the 
cooperation  of  all  to  drive  through  and 
finish  this  bill  before  the  August  recess. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  back  up  what  the  distin- 
guished chairman  htis  said  and  to  appeal, 
once  again,  for  a  Saturday  session. 

Seven  amendments  aimed  at  major 
portions  of  this  bill  already  have  been 
announced.  All  of  them  involve  two  or 
three  times  the  amount  of  money  about 
which  we  have  debated  5  weeks.  It  will 
take  time  on  the  floor  to  answer  the 
questions  that  will  arise  about  the  detail 
in  highly  technical  military  equipment. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  see  a  chance  of  com- 
pleting action  on  this  bill  by  next 
Wednesday,  when  we  are  supposed  to 
start  a  vacation,  unless  we  do  work  on 
next  Saturday. 

I  like  Saturdays  off  as  well  as  any- 
one else.  It  gives  me  a  chance  to  get 
home.  But  I  think  that  disposing  of  this 
bill  by  the  time  we  take  a  recess  is  more 
important  than  a  day  off  on  Saturday. 

Some  of  these  items,  such  as  AMSA. 
are  expensive  and  will  require  a  great 
deal  of  explanation.  When  we  get  into 
the  matter  of  the  tank,  that  will  take  a 
great  deal  of  explanation.  Also  to  be 
contested  is  the  F-14  of  the  Navy,  a  very 
expensive  two-place  interceptor,  which 
will  take  a  great  deal  of  explanation  be- 
fore we  hope  we  can  convince  Members 
of  the  Senate  that  it  is  worthwhile.  We 
have  the  whole  field  of  academic  spend- 
ing on  research  and  development,  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Ptn-BRiGHT)  and  I  are  in  complete  agree- 
ment. It  involves  a  vsist  amoimt  of  money, 
a  field  in  which  we  can  save  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  but  it  csumot  be  done 
overnight  nor  in  a  half-hour's  time. 

With  all  due  respect  to  what  some  of 
the  Members  may  have  to  do  on  Satur- 
day, I  think  we  could  better  spend  the 
time  here,  so  that  we  make  sure  we  will 
get  the  recess  about  which  we  have 
spoken. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  that  this 
bill  will  take  a  long,  long  time.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  just  given  us  some 
of  the  reasons,  and  there  are  many  other 
reasons  that  will  delay  us. 

I  think  we  all  agree  that  this  bill  de- 
serves debate  and  should  get  debate  in 
detail.  I  carmot  see  any  possibility  of  our 
finishing  by  Wednesday.  Perhaps  there 
is,  but  I  cannot  see  it,  even  if  we  come 
in  Saturday  and  Sunday,  because  we  have 
so  much  to  discuss.  The  C-5A  has  not 
been  mentioned,  nor  has  the  aircraft 
carrier.  All  these  things  are  extraordi- 
narily complicated  and  require  real  dis- 
cussion and  debate.  Many  questions  will 
require  detailed  answers.  Some  of  them 
have  not  been  answered  satisfactorily  in 
the  hearings. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, although  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  get  the  bill  through  as 
quickly  as  possible,  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  discuss  the  bill  in  detail.  This  Is 
only  a  5-page  bill  covering  $20  billion. 
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Many  of  these 

matters  which 

We  would  not  really  know  what  is  in  the 

biU  if  we  were  to  discuss  it  for  3  or  4 

days.  Although  pone  of  us  would  like  it, 

I  feel  strongly  w  e  will  have  to  be  working 

on  this  bill  in    Jeptember. 

Mr.  DIRKSHJ.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  first  of  all,  out  of  experience — and 
the  majority  lealer  has  had  the  same  ex- 
perience—keeping Members  in  the 
Chamber  on  Saturdays  invites  many 
quorum  calls,  including  live  quorxim 
calls,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  time  lost.  I 
would  much  rather  respectfully  suggest 
to  the  distinguis  led  majority  leader  that 
we  nm  late  tonii  tht  and  tomorrow  night, 
because  we  will  flo  better  that  way  than 
if  we  were  to  coine  in  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate what  th;  distinguished  minority 
leader  said.  I  bslieve  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  a  Saturday  session. 
So  it  is  with  relufctance  that  I  emphasize 
there  will  be  no|  Saturday  session.  This 
is-not  mjr  personal  wish,  but  we  will  oe  in 
late  tonight  and  We  will  be  in  late  tomor- 
row. I  hope  it  w|m  be  possible  to  get  a 
continued  degree  of  cooperation  among 
Senators  as  amendments  are  called  up. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScHWEiKER  >  is  quite  recep- 
tive to  the  possibility  of  a  time  limita- 
tion which  would  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  all  concemeil.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  w(ill  shortly  offer  an 
amendment,  and  I  would  like  to  ask,  with 
his  approval— th^t  there  be  a  time  limi- 
tation of  1  hour!  on  the  amendment  of 
the  dlstingulshe4  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  tinae  to  be  equally  divide-^ 
between  the  autior  of  the  sunendment 
and  the  manager  of 
ator  from  Mississippi 
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the  bill,  the  Se: 
(Mr.  Stennis> 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr 
right  to  object,  I 
leader  if  we  co 


'resident,  reserving  the 
tish  to  ask  the  majority 
\<i  have  a  gentlemen's 
agreement  that  a|s  far  as  a  time  limita- 
tion on  other  am(  ndments  is  concerned, 
there  would  not  be  a  request  made,  at 
least  without  some  notice,  except  on  the 
basis  of  successive  amendments,  and  an 
agreement  relating  an  individual  amend- 
ment, r 

Mr.  MANSFTEID.  Yes,  of  course;  I 
thought  it  was  pekectly  proper  to  ask  at 
this  time,  because  of  the  attendance. 

Mr.  CASE.  Yes.  | 

Mr.  MANSFIELb.  The  amendment  re- 
quires a  new  Department  of  Defense  re- 
porting system  fbr  major  contractors 
and  increases  GAp  responsibility  as  the 
watchdog. 

Mr.  PULBRIGIfT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  Ito  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — first,  i  agree  with  what  the 
majority  leader  s4id  about  running  late 
at  night.  This  hits  proved  to  be  very 
effective  in  the  pait.  I  also  wish  to  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  If  I 
imderstand  some  if  the  major  items  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  talking  about, 
I  do  not  think  wf  would  be  warranted 
to  pass  on  items  Without  understanding 
them.  1 

The  Senator  fro n  Missouii  is  not  here 


at  this  moment. 


3Ut  he  had  much  to 


say  about  an  aircraft  carrier  He  pointed 
out  on  numerous  occasions  the  fact  that 
we  have  15  and  no  other  country  has 
them.  And  he  raised  a  fimdsmiental 
question  of  policy  as  to  whether  there 
should  be  one.  This  is  so  important  that 
it  should  not  be  voted  upon  under  a 
time  limitation  of  1  hour  or  whatever 
it  is.  We  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
understand  this  matter,  because  it 
amounts  to  so  much  money. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  probably  correct,  although  I  rather 
welcome  the  idea  of  running  late  tonight 
and  tomorrow  night,  as  long  as  we  give 
Senators  notice.  We  object  to  coming  up 
to  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  then  be- 
ing told.  I  welcome  the  idea  of  running 
late. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
time  limitation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  amendment  which  is  coming 
up,  I  do  not  think  It  will  take  long  for 
debate.  That  amendment  came  up  in 
committee  and  was  explained  by  the  au- 
thor. Then,  he  did  not  ask  for  a  vote  on 
the  amendment.  I  have  not  really  gotten 
into  it  much  since  then.  So  I  would  have 
to  get  some  material  here  and  look  into 
it.  Then,  I  would  be  amenable  to  a  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  a  fur- 
ther observation.  I  w£int  the  bill  to  move 
along  and  I  will  make  any  reasonable 
agreement  as  far  as  the  time  is  con- 
cerned. However,  on  these  far-reaching 
policy  matters  that  are  complicated,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  go  into  a  time 
limitation.  For  instance,  I  refer  to  the 
matter  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Arknasas.  Then,  there  is  the  matter 
dealing  with  biological  warfare.  We  must 
get  into  that. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  informally 
that  those  who  have  amendments  on 
biological  and  chemical  warfare  get  to- 
gether and  agree  on  something  among 
themselves,  and  then  have  an  under- 
standing with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  who  dealt  with  this  in  great 
detail  in  the  hearings.  It  might  be  we 
could  get  together.  It  might  be  it  would 
not  take  a  long  debate;  otherwise,  it 
would  take  a  long  debate. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  withdrawn  the  unanimous-consent 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  has  been 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  know  when  it  will  be  offered  again 
or  whether  it  will  be  offered  again.  It 
was  made  in  an  attempt  to  expedite  con- 
sideration of  the  proposed  legislation. 
I  thought  that  was  the  desire  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Conmilttee  on  Armed 
Services. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  that  that  is  a  matter  covered  by 
the  amendment  not  In  the  bill.  There 
have  been  no  hearings  on  it.  There  has 
been  some  discussion  by  the  committee. 
For  that  reason,  I  could  not  agree  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son), the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  would  meet 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Scientific  Research 
(Mr.  McIntyre),  and  if  possible,  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  to  discuss  a  number 
of  amendments  covering  the  same  sub- 
ject to  see  if  some  sort  of  agreement 
could  not  be  reached  as  to  what  could 
or  could  not  be  done  with  lesnect  to  con- 
solidation or  coordination.  If  we  could 
meet  in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  so  that 
we  might  discuss  the  matter,  I  would 
appreciate  it. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     BS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  wUl  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
otjection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

"TITLE  V— QUARTERLY  CONTRACT 
REPOR-nNG  AND  GAO  AUDITS 
"Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
In  cooperation  with  the  Comptroller  General, 
shall  develop  a  reporting  system  for  major 
contracts  entered  Into  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  any  department  or  agency  thereof, 
or  any  armed  service  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  development  or  procurement  of  any 
weapons  system  or  other  need  of  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  cause 
a  review  to  be  made  of  each  major  contract 
as  specified  In  subsection  (a)  during  each 
period  of  three  calendar  months  and  shall 
make  a  finding  with  respect  to  each  such 
contract  as  to — 

"(1)  the  estimates  at  the  time  the  con- 
tract was  entered  into  of  the  contractor  and 
the  procuring  agency  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
contract,  with  separate  estimates  foB<^a)  re- 
search, development,  testing,  and  er^lneer- 
Ing,  and  for  (b)  production; 

"(2)   the    contractor's    and    agency's    sub- 
sequent estimates  of  cost  for  completion  of 
the  contract  up  to  the  time  of  the  review; 
"(3)    the  reasons  for  any  significant  rise  or 
decline  from  prior  cost  estimates; 

"(4)  the  options  available  for  additional 
procurement,  whether  the  agency  intends  to 
exercise  such  options,  and  the  expected  cost 
of  exercising  such  options; 

"(5)  the  estimates  of  the  contractor  and 
the  procuring  agency,  at  the  time  the  con- 
tract was  entered  into,  of  the  time  for  com- 
pletion of  the  contract,  any  subsequent  es- 
timates of  both  as  to  the  time  for  comple- 
tion, and  the  reasons  for  any  significant 
increases  therein; 
"(6)   the  estimates  of  the  contractor  and 
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procuring  agency  as  to  performance  capa- 
bilities of  the  subject  matter  of  the  contract, 
and  the  reasons  for  any  significant  actual  or 
estimated  shortcomings  therein  compared  to 
the  performance  capabilities  called  for  under 
the  original  contract  or  subsequent  esti- 
mates; and 

"(7)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  determine  to  be  perti- 
nent in  the  evaluation  of  costs  Incurred  and 
expected  to  be  incurred  and  the  effectiveness 
of  performance  achieved  and  anticipated 
under  the  contract. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Comptroller  General  and 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  prescrl^'e  criteria  for 
the  determination  of  major  contracts  under 
subsection  (a). 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  trans- 
mit quarterly  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  reports 
made  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  which 
shall  include  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment of  the  findings  made  as  a  resiUt  of  each 
contract  review. 

"(e)  The  Comptroller  General  shall, 
through  test  checks,  and  other  means,  make 
an  Independent  audit  of  the  reporting  system 
developed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
shall  furnish  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  not  less  than  once 
each  year  a  report  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
reporting  system,  and  any  recommended 
improvements. 

"(f)  The  Comptroller  General  shtJl  make 
Independent  audits  of  major  contracts  where 
In  his  opinion  the  costs  incurred  and  to  be 
Incurred,  the  delivery  schedules,  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  performance  achieved  and 
anticipated  are  such  as  to  warrant  such  au- 
dits and  he  shall  report  his  findings  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tion of  ihe  Senate  and  ol  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

"(g)  Procuring  agencies  and  contractors 
holding  contracts  selected  by  the  Comptroller 
General  for  audit  under  subsection  (f)  shall 
file  with  the  General  Accounting  Office  such 
data,  in  such  form  and  detail  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  General,  as 
the  Comptroller  General  deems  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  assist  him  in  carrjrlng  out 
his  audits.  The  Comptroller  General  and  any 
authorized  representative  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  Is  entitled,  until  three  years 
after  final  payment  under  the  contract  or 
subcontract  as  the  case  may  be,  by  subpena. 
Inspection,  authorization,  or  otherwise,  to 
audit,  obtain  such  Information  from,  make 
such  inspection  and  copies  of,  the  books, 
records,  and  other  writings  of  the  procuring 
agency,  the  contractor,  and  subcontractors, 
and  to  take  the  sworn  statement  of  any  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  or  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  any  contractor  or  subcontractor, 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Comptroller  General,  re- 
lating to  contracts  selected  for  audit. 

"(h)  The  United  States  district  court  for 
any  district  In  which  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor or  his  officer  or  employee  Is  found 
or  resides  or  in  which  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor transacts  business  shall  have  Ju- 
risdiction to  Issue  an  order  requiring  such 
contractor,  subcontractor,  officer,  or  employee 
to  furnish  such  information,  or  to  permit 
the  inspection  and  copying  of  such  records, 
as  may  be  requested  by  the  Comptroller 
General  under  this  section.  Any  faliure  to 
obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  pun- 
ished by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 
"(1)  There   are  hereby   authorized   to   be 


appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  this  section  Into  effect." 


Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  lunend- 
ment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton)  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  order  In  the 
Chamber? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
clear  the  Chamber  of  all  unauthorized 

persons.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  is  instructed  to  clear 
the  Chamber,  as  requested. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  In 
rising  to  call  up  this  amendment  today, 
I  do  so  m  the  firm  belief  that  we  have 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow 
for  the  American  taxpayer.  There  have, 
in  my  judgment,  been  far  too  many  in- 
stances during  recent  months  of  cost 
overnms  reported  in  the  public  media. 
It  seems  to  me  that  every  taxpayer  in 
this  country,  upon  seeing  these  head- 
lines, is  entitled  to  ask  "why?"  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  is  a  very  legitimate  ques- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  has 
not  yet  provided  an  adequate  answer  to 
that  question.  I  believe  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  do  just  that. 

We  have  made  a  start.  Early  this  year, 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  obtained  personnel  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  help  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  review  ap- 
proximately 30  of  our  major  defense 
contracts.  Reports  have  already  been 
provided  by  the  Defense  Department  on 
a  number  of  these  contracts.  I  know  that 
the  chairman  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  are  as  concerned  with  this 
problem  as  I  am. 

I  feel  strongly  that  we  must  do  more. 
Congress  has  just  approved  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  extension  of  the  10- 
percent  surcharge  for  the  next  6  months. 
The  Defense  budget  continues  to  rise. 
The  cost  of  living  keeps  going  up.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  for  these  and  other 
interrelated  reasons,  the  very  least  this 
body  should  do  is  to  take  steps,  and  I 
would  hope  the  other  body  would  agree, 
to  put  the  Defense  Department  and  its 
major  contractors  on  notice  that  Con- 
gress is  going  to  be  looking  over  their 
shoulder  much  more  closeely  than  they 
have  in  the  past,  and  is  going  to  insist 
on  real  efficiency  and  best  possible  man- 
agement of  public  money  for  our  defense 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  when  I  intro- 
duced this  amendment  some  days  ago.  in 
referring  to  some  of  the  cost  overruns 
which  have  been  so  highly  publicized: 

The  tragic  fact  of  these  excessive  cost  reve- 
lations was  that  the  Congress  was  informed 
of  them  long  after  the  fact,  when  there  was 
nothing  we  could  do  about  them.  Instead  of 
learning  about  them  In  an  orderly  fashion, 
when  detailed  analysis  and  recommendations 


could  be  made  in  time  to  correct  them,  w* 
heard  about  them  under  the  glare  ol  tele- 
vision lights  In  publicized  hearings,  when  no 
amount  of  talk  could  return  the  waste  of 
money. 


The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
attempt  to  avoid  such  situations.  It  will 
put  Into  statutory  reform  a  requirement 
that  the  Defense  Department  make  quar- 
terly reports  to  Congress  on  all  major 
weapons  systems.  It  will  also  require  the 
Comptroller  General  to  audit  this  report- 
ing system  and  provide  an  annual  report 
to  Congress  Including  recommendations 
for  improving  the  system.  The  Comp- 
troller General  may  also  conduct  an 
audit,  on  his  initiative,  on  any  individual 
contract  he  feels  warranted,  and  he  will 
be  given  the  authority  to  acquire  such 
additional  Information  as  he  'eels  he 
needs  in  order  to  make  the  audit. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  primary  ad- 
vantage of  this  sort  of  system  Is  that 
Congress  would  receive  accurate  and  cur- 
rent Information  before  and  not  after  the 
fact.  We  would  know,  as  the  public  ex- 
pects us  to  know,  how  the  taxpayers' 
money  is  being  spent,  and  if  it  is  not  be- 
ing spent  prudently,  to  do  something 
about  it. 

I  wish  to  make  absolutely  clear,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  amendment  has  been 
proposed  in  the  firm  belief  that  we  have 
a  problem  which  needs  to  be  corrected. 
It  Is  not  an  attempt  to  hamstring  any 
one  of  the  military  services  or  the  De- 
fense Department  as  a  whole.  It  Is  not 
directed  at  any  defense  contractor  or 
any  defense  Industry  In  general. 

It  Is  an  attempt  to  deal  with  a  ver>- 
real  problem  and  to  let  the  taxpayers 
know  that  we  are  really  on  their  side. 
Waste  Is  inherent  in  any  large  spending 
program,  and  probably  will  continue  to 
be  so.  But  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
must  take  these  steps  in  order  to  let 
those  concerned  know  that  it  Intends  to 
exercise  its  full  responsibilities  in  this 
area. 

One   of   the  problems  that  Congress 
faces  in   taking   on  the  enormous   job 
of  reviewing  defense  procurement  Is  that 
we   simply   do   not   have   adequate   re- 
sources. Capable  as  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  its  staff  are.  we  cannot 
do  more  than  begin  to  review  defense 
contracts  in  depth.  Even  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  officials  have  admitted  that  with 
50  personnel  assigned  to  review  of  the 
defense  budget,  they  have  not  been  able 
to  control  defense  procurement  excesses. 
The  Pentagon  has  not  had  a  uniform 
accoimtlng   system,   which   the   Comp- 
troller General  admitted  to  me  in  our 
conversations     on     this     bill.     I     was 
astounded  to  find  out  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  could  not  even  go  to  one 
place  in  the  Pentagon  to  get  the  answers 
to  what  the  costs  were  on  the  major 
contracts.  He  had  to  go  to  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent departments  to  find  out  where  the 
expenditures  were   being   controlled   or 
supervised.  There  was  no  one   person, 
one  office,  or  one  central  system  avail- 
able, even  In  the  Defense  Department, 
to  find  out  where  the  costs  were.  Infor- 
mation and  responsibility  on  major  con- 
tracts are  spread  throughout  dozens  of 
offices.  Better  access  to  contract  Infor- 
mation is  vitally  important. 
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My  amendnlent  will  begin  to  remedy 
this  situation  by  putting  into  statutory 
form  a  requirement  that  the  Defense 
Department  make  quarterly  reports  to 
Congress  on  all  major  weapons  systems, 
Including  but  pot  limited  to  several  Im- 
portant factoi*.  For  example,  the  esti- 
mates at  the  ijlme  the  contract  was  en- 
tered into,  botjh  the  contractor  and  the 
procurement  ^ency— both  estimates. 

Even  on  thei  C-5A  situation,  the  con- 
tractor and  l|he  Defense  Department 
were  miles  apart  on  their  estimates.  If  we 
had  looked  into  the  trouble  Initially,  or 
had  known  ab<)ut  it,  we  could,  possibly, 
have  averted  the  tragic  cost  overnms 
with  which  w0  are  now  presented  as  a 
fait  accompli. 

The  fact  that  they  could  not  agree,  the 
contractor  and]  the  Defense  Department, 
should  have  be*n  a  red  flag  to  us,  but  we 
did  not  know  kbout  it  until  it  was  too 
late.  j 

This  system  would  make  clear  what 
the  contractors'  estimates  are  and  what 
the  Departmei^t  of  Defense  estimates 
are,  where  tha  differences  are,  and  if 
Qierels  a  diffesence,  why  the  difference, 
and  also  why  we  might  be  in  trouble.  I 
read  from  the  amendment: 

( 1 )  the  estimates  at  the  time  the  contract 
was  entered  Into]  of  the  contractor  and  the 
prociirlng  agency  as  to  the  cost  of  the  con- 
tract, with  separate  estimates  for  (a)  re- 
search, development,  testing,  and  engineer- 
ing, and  for  ( b )  Jproductlon; 

(2)  the  contractor's  and  agency's  subse- 
quent estimates  c  f  cost  for  completion  of  the 
contract  up  to  tae  time  of  the  review; 

(3)  the  reasonii  for  any  significant  rise  or 
decline  from  prior  cost  estimates; 

(4)  the  opUois  available  for  additional 
procurement.  wh<  ther  the  agency  Intends  to 
exercise  such  options,  and  the  expected  cost 

options; 

(5)  the  estlnutes  of  the  contractor  and 
the  procuring  agsncy.  at  the  time  the  con- 
tract was  entered  into,  of  the  time  for  com- 


pletion of  the  coi  tract,  any  subsequent  esti- 
mates of  both  as  to  the  time  for  completion, 
and  the  reasons  t  Dr  any  significant  increases 
therein: 

(6)  the  estlmajtes  of  the  contractor  and 
as  to  performance  capa- 
bilities of  the  siibject  matter  of  the  con- 
tract, and  the  reasons  for  any  significant 
actual  or  estimated  shortcomings  therein 
compared  to  the  performance  capabilities 
called  for  under  t  le  original  contract  or  sub- 


sequent estimates 
(7)    such  other 


and 

Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  determine  to  be  perti- 
nent in  the  evaluiton  of  costs  incxirred  and 
expected  to  be  incurred  and  the  effectiveness 
of  performance  achieved  and  anticipated 
under  the  contract. 


that 
who 
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With  our  economy  imder  such  a  severe 
expenditure  strain,  and  with  questions 
of  tax  reform,  surtax,  and  spending  pri- 
orities so  important.  It  Is  imperative  that 
we  institute  statutory  reporting  and  au- 
diting requirements,  and  not  merely  rely 
on  informal  data  supplie^^  by  the  Penta- 
gon without  anyone  auditing  the  system. 
Under  my  proposal,  the  Comptroller 
General  would  cooperate  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  setting  up  an 
understandable,  accurate,  up-to-date 
and  current  accounting  system,  and  then 
the  Comptroller  General  further  would 
be  responsible,  imder  my  amendment,  for 
recommending  any  changes,  improve- 
ments in  the  system  on  an  annual  basis. 
It  can  be  refined  as  we  go  along.  And  fur- 
ther, the  Comptroller  General  would 
have  responsibility  and  authority  to  go 
in  and  actually  audit  any  major  contract 
whose  costs  were  getting  out  of  line. 

Mr.  President  for  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  indicate  again  the  names  of  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  cosponsored 
this  amendment  with  me.  They  are  Sen- 
ators Case,  Cook.  Eaglkton,  Hart,  Hat- 
field, Mathias,  Mansfield,  Mondale, 
Moss,  Nelson,  Packwood,  Proxmire, 
Saxbe,  Scott,  Stevens,  Yarborough,  and 
Young  of  Ohio.  I  am  pleased  that  so 
many  of  my  colleagues,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  agree  with  me  that  this  will  be 
a  useful  step.  I  hope  that  others  of  my 
colleagues  will  be  persuaded  likewise. 

Congress  must  face  up  to  its  responsi- 
bilities. We  must  put  into  statutory  lan- 
guage methods  by  which  we  can  receive 
accurate  and  detailed  information  on  a 
regular  basis  so  that  our  review  of  de- 
fense contracts  can  be  in  an  orderly 
fashion,  and  so  that  mistakes  and  ineflQ- 
ciencies  can  be  spotted  in  time  to  correct 
them  before  costs  have  already  sky- 
rocketed. 

In  short,  congressional  review,  with 
GAO  assistance  and  audits,  should  be  a 
matter  of  law.  This  will  serve  the  end  of 
providing  continual  up-to-date  status  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  and  the  respective 
committees  working  on  these  problems. 
It  will  give  the  agencies  and  private  con- 
tractors involved  clear  notice  of  exactly 
what  information  will  be  received  by  the 
Congress,  and  should  serve  as  an  incen- 
tive to  efficiency. 

The  seriousness  of  this  issue  goes  far 
beyond  the  fact  that  money  is  being 
wasted  under  current  procedures.  We  are 
living  in  a  time  of  serious  inflation.  The 
taxpayers  have  every  right  to  expect  that 
elected  and  appointed  officials  of  their 
Government  are  exercising  the  utmost 
care  in  allocating  and  spending  the  vast 
sums  necessary  to  maintain  our  coun- 
try's defense  capabilities. 

They  also  have  the  right  to  know, 
within  the  bounds  of  national  security, 
the  details  of  how  this  money  is  being 
spent,  and  what  problems  are  being  ex- 
perienced with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  contracts. 

Enactment  of  this  amendment  will  be 
a  significant  step  in  bringing  about  these 
goals. 

I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  4  min- 
utes. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment.  I 
shall  not  repeat  the  statement  so  ably 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  Instead.  I  shall  talk  about 
the  collateral  matter  of  budgeting  for  the 
Defense  Department,  which  shows  an 
utter  recklessness. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  I  became 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et. I  asked  the  officials  about  the  budget 
procedures.  I  had  heard  about  them. 
Some  people  had  resigned  in  disgust, 
frankly,  and  came  and  told  me  about  it. 
There  are  178  budget  examiners.  They 
are  the  ones  who  examine  the  whole 
budget  of  the  United  States  for  the  Pres- 
ident and  make  up  the  budget  for  the 
Government.  Of  those  178  examiners  for 
the  whole  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  only 
42  examine  into  the  $80  billion  defense 
budget,  136  of  them  work  at  cutting 
down  programs  for  health,  education, 
agriculture,  manpower  training,  poverty, 
medicaid,  medicare.  Everything  that 
helps  the  American  people  internally, 
they  chop  to  pieces,  and  they  cut  out 
whole  programs. 

They  have  cut  out  every  penny  for 
school  libraries  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  for  books.  The  Under 
Secretary  of  HEW  says  this  administra- 
tion does  not  believe  that  books  and 
libraries  have  a  high  priority.  They  prac- 
tically would  abolish  reading.  They  cut 
out  money  for  libraries  for  the  towns  and 
villages  of  America. 

Further,  with  respect  to  the  procedure, 
when  officials  for  HEW,  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Labor,  or  any  other  depart- 
ment disagree  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  they  have  to  go  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  plead  to  restore  the 
cuts.  But  if  the  Defense  Department  dis- 
agrees with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  only  way  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
can  do  anything  about  it  is  to  appeal  to 
the  President.  So  I  said  to  them:  "You 
are  just  an  adjunct  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment." They  told  me  they  did  not 
have  enough  money.  The  recommenda- 
tion was  made  that  they  have  30  or  40 
more  examiners.  They  assured  me  that 
if  they  had,  they  would  look  into  the 
defense  budget  more  carefully. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mayo,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget,  dated  July  7.  in  which 
he  expresses  appreciation  for  the  fact 
that  we  are  trying  to  get  them  more  per- 
sonnel. He  says  that  if  Congress  approves 
the  1970  budget,  as  our  committee  has 
recommended,  "several"  of  the  new  posi- 
tions will  be  assigned  to  reviewing  the  de- 
fense budget.  If  40  more  examiners  are 
allowed,  "several"  might  mean  2.  or  4.  or 
5  out  of  the  extra  30  or  40.  Thus,  the  de- 
fense budget  would  not  receive  adequate 
review.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  might 
as  well  be  nonexistent  or  abolished  as  far 
as  the  Defense  Department  is  concerned. 
Fiscally,  it  is  a  tragic  situation  for  our 
Government.  Fiscally,  it  is  indefensible. 
They  comb  every  other  program  with  a 
fine  tc-oth  comb,  but  this  vast  budget, 
which  is  costing  this  country  so  much,  is 
not  adequately  examined.  The  Defense 
Department  comes  In  with  a  request  for 
the  defense  budget  of  $80  billion,  or  $85 
billion,  or  $82  biUion,  or  $79  billion.  Small 
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wonder  there  Is  all  this  waste  In  defense. 
Nobody  has  a  restraining  hand  on  that 
budget.  It  has  gotten  to  be  bigger  than 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
No  longer  does  the  clvlllsm  government 
control  the  Defense  Department. 

I  am  honored  to  cosponsor  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  which  is  cospon- 
sored by  many  other  Senators.  It  is  a 
measure  designed  to  get  some  fiscal 
responsibility  in  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  a  pacifist. 
I  am  for  a  strong  defense.  This  Nation 
will  not  survive  without  a  strong  de- 
fense. But  we  will  not  keep  a  strong  de- 
fense without  fiscal  responsibility.  The 
people  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
throw  away  money  as  if  it  were  going 
out  of  style.  They  spend  it  by  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  They  have  to  know  that 
the  money  comes  from  the  taxpayers; 
that  every  time  we  vote  another  billion 
dollars  for  defense,  we  cut  down  on 
funds  for  schools  and  hospitals.  The  Hill- 
Burton  funds  for  this  year  have  been 
cut  60  percent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  They  have  cut 
to  $100  million  the  $250  million  request 
for  hospitals  in  this  country,  when  hos- 
pitals, because  of  the  medicare  and  med- 
icaid programs,  are  so  crowded  that  peo- 
ple cannot  get  into   them. 

That  to  me  is  irresponsible;  yet  when- 
ever somebody  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense wants  more  money,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  accepts  that  request  with- 
out question. 

Recently,  after  protests.  President 
Nixon  annoimced  he  is  going  to  bring 
the  Defense  Department  back  under  gen- 
uine control  of  the  Bureau.  But,  he  can- 
not secure  that  control  when  only  42 
examiners  out  of  178  examiners  are  used 
to  look  at  the  defense  budget,  and  when 
the  Defense  Department  asks  for  half  of 
all  the  money  in  the  budget. 

Similarly,  as  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania pointed  out,  when  we  get  over 
to  accounting  for  the  money,  we  find 
the  money  goes  out  like  water  through  a 
drain.  Even  in  the  irrigation  coimtry  we 
have  gates  on  our  irrigation  canals,  to 
save  some  of  the  water.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  irrigate  all  the  time.  But  the  De- 
fense Department  keeps  its  valves  open 
all  the  time.  24  hours  a  day.  It  does  not 
even  have  a  gage  on  to  measure  the  out- 
put. This  amendment  puts  that  gage  on. 
I  am  hopeful  the  managers  of  the  bill 
will  accept  the  amendment,  if  they  think 
we  should  have  fiscal  responsibility  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  we  have 
in  the  rest  of  the  Government.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will  accept 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  ha.',  the  floor. 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased   to   yield    to   the   distinguished 
chairman. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
If  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  just  re- 
main and  hear  what  is  involved  as  I  see 
it,  I  shall  be  flattered.  I  hope  he  will. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  inviting  me.  I  must  testify  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  also.  I  will 
stay  until  the  last  possible  minute. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
how  much  time  he  would  like  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
imder  contiolled  time  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chain.  We  are  not 
under  controlled  time. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  have  completed 
my  opening  remarks;  so,  if  the  Senator 
would  like  to  have  the  floor  at  this  point, 
I  am  happy  to  yield  it  to  him. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  a  brief  quorum  call.  I  have  a  matter 
I  must  attend  to. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  The  assistant  legislative 
clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  wish  to 
speak? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  No.  Mr.  President: 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  Senators  that  the  prob- 
lem here  is  to  pet  before  the  Senate  what 
this  amendment  really  means,  and  how  it 
would  operate.  Tliere  have  been  no  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  matter.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  I  conferred  about 
it  to  some  extent,  and  discussed  the  sub- 
stance of  it.  and  I  encouraged  him  to 
continue  his  work  in  this  field.  The  hear- 
ings were  going  on:  and  as  I  recall  it  was 
the  day  before  we  closed  the  hearings, 
or  the  day  before  we  finished  the  mark- 
up, one  or  the  other,  when  he  suggested 
that  I  ought  to  have  Mr.  Staats  or  some 
other  major  witness  appear  on  the 
matter. 

Of  course,  it  was  too  late  then.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  Senator's  pur- 
poses, his  intentions,  and  his  work  on  the 
subject,  but  that  is  not  enough  to  make 
one  agree  to  a  far-reaching  measure  such 
as  this. 

By  way  of  background  as  to  what  is 
being  done  generally,  before  discussing 
the  amendment  itself,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  in  early  January,  in- 
stituted a  program  of  surveillance  over 
contracts  by  its  own  staff  members,  and 
obtained  the  services  of  men  highly 
qualified  in  this  field — some  of  the  top 
men  from  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice— on  a  reimbursable  basis,  tem- 
porarily. Tlie  plan  is  ultimately  to  have 
a  highly  competent  man  in  the  field — 
more  than  just  an  auditor  or  a  book- 
keeper— with  some  assistants,  to  keep  a 
continuing  surveillance  over  these  major 
contracts  for  the  committee. 


That  is  not  just  a  little  routine  mat- 
ter. We  are  now  receiving  quarterly  re- 
ports on  a  number  of  major  contracts, 
which  represent,  I  think,  about  75  per- 
cent of  the  amount  in  dollars  involved 
in  defense  appropriations:  and  I  am 
pledged — it  is  a  part  of  my  philosophy  of 
life  anyway — to  follow  those  dollars.  As 
to  anything  we  authorize  and  then  ap- 
propriate. I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
committee  to  do  what  it  can  to  follow 
the  dollars. 

I  have  enlisted,  earlier  this  year,  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  Tlie  Comptroller  General,  Mr. 
Staats,  is  an  imusually  well-qualified 
man.  and  totally  insistent  on  the  idea  of 
cooperating  with  the  committee.  He  is 
subject  to  call,  and  makes  a  valiant  effort 
to  serve  our  needs  and  our  purposes 
whenever  called  upon. 

In  addition,  the  Secretai-y  of  Defense, 
Mr.  Laird,  has  put  in  motion  his  own 
surveillance  plan.  He  is  a  very  capable 
man.  as  we  know,  and  is  really  going 
after  this  matter,  and  making  reports  on 
a  quarterly  basis.  He  has  the  assistance 
of  men  of  very  high  competence. 

Moreover,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  appointed  a  special  panel. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  is 
in  a  position  to  give  him  his  attention. 

The  President,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  has  appointed 
a  blue  ribbon  committee — it  might  be 
described  as  a  commission,  but  I  believe 
committee  is  more  accurate — headed 
by  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  capa- 
ble industriaUsts  in  the  Nation,  with  an 
outstanding  group  of  members,  which  is 
to  make  a  report  within  a  year  as  to  what 
most  needs  to  be  done. 

Those  things  have  some  meaning,  but 
there  has  not  been  time  to  find  out  just 
what  the  fruits  of  their  effort  will  be,  and 
where  else  the  need  may  lie. 

Then  comes  the  Senators  amendment, 
which,  as  I  say  in  great  deference  to  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania,  has  not  had 
any  hearings  and  has  not  been  submit- 
ted to  our  committee,  except  that  it  was 
explained  by  the  author.  I  told  him  I 
could  not  support  it  in  that  form,  and  he 
did  not  call  for  a  vote  by  the  committee. 
I  especially  invited  him — and  I  am  not 
complaining:  I  just  want  to  bring  out  the 
facts  pertinent  to  the  hearing — and  he 
said  he  did  not  care  for  a  vote.  As  I  re- 
call, he  asked  if  I  was  opposed  to  his 
amendment,  and  I  said.  "Forget  that. 
Call  for  a  vote  if  you  desire.  '  However, 
he  did  not  do  it.  And  I  am  not  complain- 
ing. I  emphasize  that. 

So  we  went  on  to  mark  up  the  bill. 
That  was  the  last  day  for  markup.  Then 
here  comes  the  proposal  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment  on  the  Senate  floor  with 
not  one  scintilla  of  evidence  to  support 
it — not  one  bit.  The  Senators  statement 
is  in  the  record  of  the  hearings,  of  course. 
It  is  a  highly  important  subject  mat- 
ter, as  I  indicated  to  the  Senator  when  I 
encouraged  him  to  go  into  the  matter. 

The  first  major  point  we  considered  in 
our  talk  was  to  get  the  Comptroller 
General  into  the  matter  of  the  estimates 
for  the  big  weapons  such  as  a  submarine 
or  a  new  plane.  We  found  out  that  he  did 
not  have  the  machinery  and  did  not  have 
the  staff  to  go  in  and  check  on  those 
estimates.  We  found  that  it  would  take  a 
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large  number  atf  economists  and  a  large 
number  of  other  men  versed  In  various 
fields.  I 

Somewhere  they  got  into  the  amend- 
ment this  provision  for  the  Comptroller 
General  to  hafe  subp)ena  power  to  go 
into  the  recordi  of  all  of  the  contractors 
that  might  be  Woing  business  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  just  by  applying 
to  a  district  court,  and  so  forth. 
I  read  from  ^e  bottom  of  page  4: 
The  Comptroller  General  and  any  author- 
ized representatlie  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  Is  entltaed,  until  three  years  after 
the  final  payment^  under  the  contract  or  sub- 
contract as  the  caBe  may  be,  by  subpoena,  in- 
spection,  authorl^tlon.  .  .  . 

I  put  emphasifc  on  the  word  "subpena." 
That  is  the  very]  power  that  the  commit- 
tee has  now,  and  that  is  where  the  re- 
sponsibility ougnt  to  remain. 

I  do  not  favor  voting  here  in  any  form 
for  such  far-reaching  powers,  powers  as 
wide  as  the  English  language  can  make 
them,  to  author^e  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  go  iinto  every  book  and  file 
of  any  business!  in  the  land  merely  by 
gettin^_a  subpena.  I  do  not  approve  of 
that  form  of  gqvenmient. 

There  are  twt  reasons  why  I  do  not 
approve  of  it.  It  Would  totally  change  the 
concept  and  prerogatives  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  entire  General  Accounting 
OCQce.  It  just  is  not  right  on  its  face.  We 
have  that  responsibility.  It  is  our  obliga- 
tion, and  we  must  follow  up  on  it. 

That  is  part  Of  my  ticket,  as  I  have 
already  said.  Hc^wever,  there  is  another 
reason.  It  just  is\  not  American  to  have  a 
so-called  bureaucrat — and  I  use  that 
term  In  its  best  toncept — with  such  un- 
limited power.  \(ore  particularly,  it  may 
be  necessary  at  acme  time.  We  may  have 
to  do  this  very  tiling,  but  only  after  the 
most  minute,  clareful,  and  exhaustive 
hearings  to  detjermine  where  the  de- 
ficiency is  and  w^at  avenues  It  is  neces- 
sary to  take  to  plve  this  power,  how  it 
win  be  exercise(^  and  what  restrictions 
will  be  placed  on  it.  We  should  have  all 
of  that  spelled  out  in  very  definite  words, 
followed  up  by  a!  carefully  drawn  report 
of  the  committ^.  The  matter  should 
then  be  brought  to  the  Senate  floor  and 
passed  on  in  accjordance  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate. 

I  warn  the  Senate  now  that  we  do  not 
have  much  befoi^  us.  We  do  not  have 
anything  before  i  us  except  a  piece  of 
paper  and  the  honest  and  high-minded 
statement  of  the] Senator  from  Pennsyl 
vania 

There  is  another  reason  why  this 
should  not  be  passed  on  in  this  way.  I 
have  had  many]  conferences  with  Mr. 
Staats,  the  Comptroller  General  this  year 
and  before,  but  this  year  especially.  He 
came  in  the  othei  day  and  we  had  a  con- 
ference, at  his  r^uest.  He  talked  with 
about  the  bill  and  how 
whole  office  and  the 
his  office.  He  was  not 
all.  I  did  not  call  for 
him.  He  called  foij  me. 

I  have  talked  w&th  him  some  about  the 
matter  before.  H*  just  does  not  want  to 
have  the  bald  satement  of  that  sub- 
pena power.  He  floes  not  want  it  under 
the  circumstance  of  the  amendment. 
So,  I  think  it  woUld  be  a  dreadful  mis- 
take,   and   I   told    the   Senator   from 


great  eamestne; 
it  would  change 
whole  concept  o 
happy  with  it  a 


Pennsylvania  in  the  committee  meeting 
that  I  would  never  agree  to  the  grant- 
ing of  this  subpena  power  and  the  chang- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  office  without  a 
hearing  so  that  we  would  know  exactly 
what  we  were  doing. 

I  believe  that  if  we  go  ahead  and  agree 
to  the  amendment  with  that  power  con- 
tained in  it,  as  soon  as  the  business  fra- 
ternity— and  I  have  no  affiliation  with 
them  and  I  am  not  -  trying  to  protect 
them — realize  what  is  contained  in  the 
bill,  they  would  be  up  here  turning  things 
upside  down  for  a  chance  for  a  hearing 
and  a  definition  of  the  terms  and  the 
formulation  of  something  specific  and 
definite  In  that  field. 

I  warn  the  Senate  to  go  slow  on  the 
matter.  High  motives  and  purposes  are 
not  enough.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
give  our  committee  more  of  a  chance 
than  it  has  had  to  pass  on  such  a  far- 
reaching  matter  as  this  amendment 
which  so  materially  affects  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  or  any  other  depart- 
ment involved. 

I  am  not  just  trying  to  plead  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  that  I  think 
is  basic  to  the  matter.  I  think  we  all  must 
admit  that,  especially  in  view  of  the 
revelations  this  year  by  the  Proxmire 
committee  and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, we  would  all  be  inclined  to  want 
legislation  to  tighten  up  and  control 
spending. 

Am  I  not  correct  in  thinking  that,  be- 
cause the  pending  amendment  would 
affect  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
amendment  should  be  heard  not  by  our 
committee,  but  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Undoubtedly.  It  ought 
to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  And  then  perhaps 
it  ought  to  come  to  our  committee  later, 
if  the  matter  just  pertained  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  However,  the 
pending  amendment  goes  to  the  whole 
basic  fundamentals  of  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office.  And  we  certainly  need 
the  opinion  of  that  conmiittee.  As  It  is. 
we  do  not  have  the  opinion  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  idea  is  good  as  applied  to  the  general 
area  of  military  spending,  would  it  not 
also  be  good  to  apply  it  to  all  areas  of 
spending?  We  are  not  doing  that  in  this 
case. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  want  to  catch  up  with  waste.  If  there 
is  any  waste.  I  am  anxious  to  do  so. 
However,  the  concept  of  the  amendment 
would  not  apply  to  other  agencies.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  provision  ought 
to  apply  to  many  of  these  agencies,  I 
will  not  say  to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  idea  is  a  very 
Intriguing  one.  It  is  sort  of  being  against 
mother  love  and  wide  roads  and  free 
beer,  if  one  wants  to  put  It  that  way. 
It  does  sound  good. 


There  was  a  time  when  I  was  inclined 
to  support  it.  However,  when  I  realized 
that  this  requires  subpena  action  and 
takes  away  the  prerogative  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  without  first  hav- 
ing consulted  them,  I,  too,  joined  my 
chairman  in  hoping  that  the  amendment 
would  be  rejected. 

The  idea,  however,  should  be  kept  alive 
and  sent  to  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  for  hearings.  There  is  no 
question  that  we  have  to  have  a  closer 
observation  of  spending  in  the  military 
and  all  through  our  Government. 

But  I  do  not  like  this  approach,  and 
I  do  not  like  taking  such  a  great  step 
without  first  having  any  hearings  on  it. 
I  have  been  as  critical  of  the  financial 
reporting  from  the  Pentagon  as  anyone. 
I  have  been  opposed  very  violently  to 
the  idea  that  Mr.  McNamara  started 
doing  his  own  auditing  and  finally  ac- 
quiring an  auditing  department  bigger 
than  the  General  Accounting  Office.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  right.  Now  that  he 
is  gone,  perhaps  we  can  get  into  some 
intelligent  operation  of  that  department, 
and  I  think  we  are.  The  idea  is  good. 
The  suggestions  in  it,  on  the  whole,  with 
the  exception  of  the  power  of  subpena, 
are  good.  But  I  have  to  agree  with  the 
chairman  that  this  is  not  the  place  to 
decide  such  an  important  measure,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
things  that  bothers  me,  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  have  stated,  is  that  they 
dislike  in  this  amendment  the  power  of 
subpena. 

Sell  it  to  everybody  in  the  country  that 
somebody  who  has  a  defense  contract 
does  not  have  to  be  subjected  to  the  power 
of  subpena,  but  that  I  do,  because  I 
filed  my  income  tax  return,  and  that 
every  individual  in  America  who  files 
his  income  tax  return  is  subject  to  the 
power  of  subpena  by  the  Department  of 
Internal  Revenue,  to  take  his  books,  to 
ask  for  him  to  appear,  to  ask  anybody 
else  to  appear,  to  go  in  and  get  his 
books;  but  that,  somehow  or  other,  if  he 
has  a  defense  contract,  he  does  not  have 
to  do  so. 

I  might  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
that  the  power  of  subpena,  the  power  to 
secure  records,  has  been  given  by  law  to 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service — to  go  in 
and  look  at  any  individual  taxpayer's  tax 
return,  books,  and  records.  But,  somehow 
or  other,  a  few  contractors  in  the  United 
States  do  not  Mke  this  amendment  be- 
cause they  have  Federal  contracts,  they 
have  defense  contracts,  and  they  do  not 
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want  to  give  this  body  the  privilege  to 
extend  the  power  of  subpena. 

Is  it  not  true  that  in  this  bill,  on  which 
we  will  vote  either  next  week  or  next 
month,  there  is  a  figure  in  the  vicinity  of 
$li<j  billion  of  the  overruns  on  defense 
contracts?  Did  Senators  not  read  in  the 
newspapers,  not  too  long  ago,  that  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  decided  that  it 
would  give  a  contract  for  several  more 
million  dollars  to  a  company  that  was 
under  Federal  indictment  for  the  con- 
tracts that  it  previously  had? 

Then  we  say  that  we  object  to  the 
power  of  subpena.  Yet.  everybody  in  this 
Nation  who  files  a  tax  return  must  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  same  power  of  sub- 
pena by  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart- 
ment. And  we  are  saying  here  today  that 
we  object  to  sustaining  the  power  of 
subpena  against  a  contractor  m  the 
United  States  who  has  a  defense  con- 
tract if  the  General  Accounting  Office 
wants  to  look  into  that  contract  to  see 
whether  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  or 
their  Government  got  a  fair  deal. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  in  order  that  I  may 
respond  on  that  point? 
Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  As  to  the  general 
charge  about  the  contractors  being 
against  it,  I  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  they  are  against  it.  I  have  not  heard 
from  any  of  them.  .    ,^  .  «^^ 

The  present  situation  is  that  any  time 
the  General  Accounting  Office  wants  the 
power  of  subpena  or  to  use  it.  under 
arrangements  with  them  on  defense  con- 
tracts, they  can  get  it  from  the  same 
committee,  this  committee,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  We  have  that 
power,  and  we  can  let  them  use  it,  under 
our  general  supervision. 

Second,  I  emphasize  that  it  is  not  just 
the  granting  of  the  power  of  subpena 
alone  in  this  language.  It  is  doing  it 
without  any  hearing,  without  any  meas- 
uring of  the  need  or  the  guidelines  and 
all  that  goes  with  it.  It  has  been  granted 
to  some  of  the  other  agencies  from  time 
to  time.  Some  of  that  is  in  a  limited  field 
of  operation  only.  But  I  would  think  that 
was  done  after  a  microscopic  examina- 
tion. 

I  just  cannot  see  the  idea  of  jumpmg 
In  here  and  granting  this  power,  with 
no  hearings,  no  recommendations  of  a 
committee,  nothing— just  som^ody 
speaking  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  the  agencies  that  I 
enumerated  have  the  power  of  subpena 
authorized  by  law,  not  authorized  by  a 
committee  that  may  want  to  give  it  to 
the  agency  or  not  give  it  to  the  agency, 
but  authorized  by  this  body,  as  a  part  of 
the  statutory  law  of  tWs  Nation,  to  op- 
erate its  will  and  perfect  its  wisdom,  as 
it  sees  it,  through  the  power  of  subpena. 
in  regard  to  books,  records,  and  wit- 

In  ^ence.  what  we  are  sajring  today 
is  that  all  these  agencies  have  that  right, 
including— I  emphasize  again— the  De- 
partment of  Internal  Revenue,  as  to 
every  individual  and  corporate  taxpayer 
in  this  Nation.  But.  somehow  or  other, 
we  do  not  want  to  give  the  same  au- 
thorization to  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  in  regard  to  a  defense  contractor. 


Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
care  to  continue  to  hold  the  floor,  if  an- 
other Senator  wants  the  floor  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter. 

Mrs  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportimity  to  commend  the 
disUnguished  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania—he is  an  acUve  and  infonned 
Member  and  colleague  of  mme  on  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee— for 
his  effort  in  attempting  to  find  a  more 
efficient  accounting  system  for  the  De- 
fense Department.  The  Senator  has  made 
a  very  thorough  study  of  this  subject. 
His  is  a  fine  objecUve. 

Mr  President,  this  is  a  very  broad  sub- 
ject as  already  has  been  said;  and  whUe 
I  feel  there  is  a  need  for  a  change,  I  have 
to  agree  with  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  (Mr. 
STENNIS)  that  extensive  hearings  should 
be  held.  We  should  get  testimony  from 
the  Defense  Department,  from  the 
Comptroller  General,  and  from  others 
who  would  be  involved  in  this  under- 

This  amendment  merits  a  great  deal 
of  time,  much  more  time  than  we  are 
able  to  give  it  on  the  floor  without  the 
hearings  to  which  I  have  referred.  The 
many  facets  that  must  be  explored  would 
require  extensive  hearings. 

I  think  it  could  have  f  ar-reachmg  con- 
sequences. The  new  bureaucracies  m 
each  of  the  services,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment the  General  Accounting  Office,  and 
Congress  would  mushroom  out  of  propor- 

Mr.  President,  again  I  applaud  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  his  efforts  toward 
better  fiscal  management.  As  our  dlstto- 
guished  chairman   already  has  stated, 
much  of  this  work  is  now  being  earned 
out  under  the  supervision  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  The  committee  is 
now   getting   quarterly   reports   on   the 
costs,  schedules,  and  performance  char- 
acterisUcs  of  31  major  weapons  systems. 
Already,  reports  on  26  have  been  received 
and   are  being  examined.  This  closely 
parallels  what  the  amendment  seeks  to 
accomplish. 

I  would  be  most  reluctant  to  agree  to 
the  subpena  powers  as  provided  in  the 
amendment  untU  the  thorough  hearmgs 
that  I  am  asking  for  are  reported  on. 

Mr  President,  again  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  for  a 
job  weU  done.  It  has  brought  this  matter 
to  our  attention.  I  hope  the  chairman 
will  find  time  to  have  some  hearings. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Maine  has  made  a 
splendid  suggestion.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  set  the  matter  up  for  hearmgs  and 
have  representatives  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  come  in. 

I  really  think  that  the  committee 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  General 
Accounting  Office  should  have  some  con- 
sideration in  this  matter  to  hold  hearings 
from  their  viewpoint  and  get  estimates 
as  to  the  cost  of  carrying  out  this  pro- 
gram, and  how  many  employees  would 
be  required.  I  know  imder  the  present 
situation  the  General  Accounting  OfBce 
is  overlooked  and  that  they  do  not  have 
enough  employees  now. 
There  should  be  some  kind  of  idea  as  to 


what  we  are  authorizing  in  the  way  of 
manpower  and  additional  cost. 

For  example,  I  will  read  the  language 
which  appears  on  page  5: 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  this  section  into  effect. 


That  is  just  a  blanket  authorization, 
and  not  for  1  year  but  for  years  to 
come.  I  have  no  idea  how  many  addi- 
tional employees  would  be  required.  It 
may  be  a  good  investment  but  we  are 
walking  around  in  the  dark. 

Mr.   MONTOYA.   Mr.   President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  few  weeks  I  have  been  conduct- 
ing hearings  with  respect  to  the  man- 
power requirements  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  It  has  become  crystal 
clear  to  us  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  really  does  not  have  enough  man- 
power to  perform  surveillance  under  the 
law  as  an  agent  of  Congress  over  ex- 
penditures in  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  other  agencies  of  the  Government. 

I  am  Inclined  to  agree  with  the  pnn- 
ciple  of  the  amendment  and  the  objec- 
tives However,  I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  hearings  be  conducted 
so  that  representatives  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  can  come  in  and  tell 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  as  well 
as  the  Legislative   Appropriation  Sub- 
committee what  Its  manpower  require- 
ments might  be  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
directives  of  this  amendment.  UnUl  that 
is  done  I  think  the  amendment  would 
be  premature,  ai>d  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  the 
Senator    from     Mississippi     that     thla 
amendment  should  go  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  for  a  thorough 
hearing. 
Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  vrtsh  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  If  he  Is  willing  to  answer 
as  to  his  estimate  of  how  many  additional 
employees  would  be  required  in  the  an- 
nual cost  of  carrying  out  the  effect  of  the 

amendment. ^^    ..     ♦  ^^^ 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President^  I 
went  Into  quite  a  bit  of  discussion  wiUa 
the  ComptroUer  General  on  this  issue.  So 
my  colleagues  wUl  understand  some  of 
the  legislative  history  of  the  amendment^ 
I  went  to  the  ComptroUer  General  with 
a  suggestion  on  how  to  perform  an  audit 
and  have  an  accounting  for  It.  I  sug- 
gested originally  that  the  Comptroller 
General  come  in  on  some  quarterly  basis 
to  look  at  these  programs.  ^  ,  .  . 

The  Comptroller  General  said  that  this 
was  not  a  practical  way  to  proceed  and 
that  if  I  really  liked  this  idea  he  would 
revise  the  language  of  the  amendment, 
through  his  general  co^msel  In  a  way 
that  they  could  live  with  it,  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  requirements  of  Ws 
office,  and  to  meet  their  policies  and 
procedures. 

The  ComptroUer  General  and  his  at- 
torney did  exactly  that.  They.  franWy 
have   suggested   the   language   of    ttds 
amendment.  It  was  they  who  asked  for 
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the  subpena  poleer  because  they  believe 
if  there  is  to  be)  the  responsibility  there 
must  also  be  the  authority.  They  asked 
for  the  subpena  authority.  If  they  are 
going  to  be  held  accountable  they  would 
like  to  have  the  i  authority. 

As  far  as  cosn  is  concerned,  they  said, 
on  the  original  iuggestion  I  had,  that  it 
might  involve  k  couple  hundred  em- 
ployees; but  theti  when  we  reversed  the 
procedure  so  that  they  would  only  act  as 
overseer  and  DOp  would  do  the  work  and 
they  would  only  come  in  and  audit  the 
system,  if  they  skw  fit  to  do  so,  they  said 
it  would  be  less  than  several  himdred  em- 
ployees. However,  they  could  not  fix  the 
number  of  employees.  Who  can  foretell  a 
matter  such  as]  the  C-5A,  or  the  sub- 
r  some  iceberg  revela- 
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marine  matter 
tion? 

Therefore,  th 
a  couple  hundr 
could  not  give 
suggest  it  will 
what  we  spend 


simply  say  it  would  be 
d  employees  and  they 
.n  accurate  estimate.  I 
lost  only  10  percent  of 
tompared  with  the  $1.5 
extra  billion  involved  in  the  C-5A  going 
down  tfte  drain  before  anything  hap- 
pened. 
I  thank  the  Seiator. 
Mr.  STENNIsI  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  statement.  The  Senator  has 
worked  on  this  matter  in  a  very  splendid 
fashion,  but  thei-fe  is  illustrated  the  need 
for  hearings.  Thl^  matter  must  be  pinned 
down.  What  arg  the  facts?  What  are 
the  effects  of  the  iprovision  and  what  will 


be  the  cost? 

Mr.  President,  I 
ter  dated  August 


have  before  me  a  let- 
_  1,  1969,  from  Elmer  B. 
Staats.  For  the  b(  nefit  of  those  who  have 
just  entered  the  Chamber,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  have  had  i  great  deal  of  contact 
with  him  since  v  anuary  1.  I  am  inter- 
the  sijbject  matter  of  this 
the  whole  scheme  of 


ested    in 
amendment  and 


following  these  collars.  That  is  part  of 


my  philosophy  of 
committee  and  to 


read  portions  of 
1969,  addressed  to 
committee.  I  shall 
but  I  shall  put  i( 


Passing  on 
trolling  parts,  the 

Preliminary    plana 
plate  that  Its  report, 
terns  will  include 

1.  Currently 
with  the  prior  estiniat 
research,  developmei  t 
(b)   production. 

2.  The  reasons  for 


life.  I  pledge  to  the 
p  the  Senate  that  we  will 
have  a  program  i  o  that  end. 

In  the  course  (f  all  these  discussions 
I  asked  him  to  rei  iew  these  matters.  The 
Senator  from  P!nnsylvania  conferred 
with  him  and  I  l;now  that  members  of 
his  staff  confenea  with  him.  I  wish  to 
he  letter  of  August  1, 
me  as  chairman  of  the 
not  read  all  the  letter 
in  the  Record  in  its 
entirety  later.  If  a  nyone  requests,  I  shall 
read  aU  of  it.  The  letter  consists  of  three 
pages 

As  you  know  fror  i  our  recent  discussions, 
the  General  Accoun  ;lng  Office  Is  planning  to 
give  increased  attention  to  Defense  procure- 
wlth  particulir  reference  to  the  pro- 
ent  of  majoi  weapon  systems.  This 
area  has  long  beer  an  Important  one  for 
the  General  Accoun  ;ing  Office,  but  I  believe 
that  it  deserves  inc  eased  attention  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  mo:  e  than  one-third  of  the 
Defense  budget  is  <  evoted  to  procurement 


of  the  more  con- 
IjBtter  continues: 

of  the  GAO  contem- 
on  major  weapon  sys- 
followlng: 

costs  compared 
es  separately  for  (a) 
and  engineering,  and 


son  e 


th; 
estli  jated 


any  significant  Increase 


or  decrease  from  cost  estimates  at  the  time 
of  the  original  authorization  and  the  original 
contract. 

3.  Options  available  under  the  contract  for 
additional  procurement  and  whether  the 
agency  Intends  to  exercise  any  options,  and 
the  projected  cost  of  exercising  options. 

4.  Changes  in  the  performance  specifica- 
tions or  estimates  made  by  the  contractor 
or  by  the  agency  and  the  reasons  for  any 
major  change  In  actual  or  estimated  differ- 
ences from  that  called  for  under  the  original 
contract   specifications. 

5.  Significant  slippages  in  time  schedules 
and  the  reasons  therefor. 

We  are  aware  that  several  legislative  pro- 
posals have  been  advanced  to  provide  for 
differing  types  of  reports  and  reviews  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  relating  to  the 
Defense  procurement,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  weapon  systems. 

Before  legislation  of  this  type  is  enacted, 
it  would  be  our  recommendation  that  the 
most  careful  consideration  be  given  to  it  by 
the  Congress.  The  type  of  reviews  made  by 
this  Office  and  the  needs  of  the  Interested 
committees  of  the  Congress  need  further 
development  and  exploration. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  read  from 
this  letter  until  this  time  because  it  did 
not  come  to  my  personal  attention  be- 
cause of  other  matters  concerning  the 
bill.  But  that  is  the  very  thing,  I  say  we 

^'"^    ^!,"/w^    *"^-    "^e    President  'has 
ordered  the  Budget  to  get  into  it  more 
We  will  and  we  can  bring  a  complete 
picture  here.  If  the  Senator  introduces 
his  bill,  we  will  hold  hearings  on  it  to 

StLVtoX""  °'  "•  ^"*  "^  "^  '^"^ 

Continuing  reading  from  the  letter: 
For  these  reasons  we  believe  that  legisla- 
tion   prescribing    a   particular    form    of   re- 
porting at  this  time  would  be  unwise. 

I  repeat,  "would  be  unwise." 

That  is  not  the  committee  talking  or 
Its  chairman.  That  is  Mr.  Staats,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
estates. 

Continuing  reading  from  the  letter: 
In  general,  we  believe  that  the  baste  au- 
thorny  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  is 
adequate  to  carry  out  the  program  which  we 
have  outlined. 

I  am  sending  a  similar  letter  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

I  have  previously  advised  in  testimony 
before  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  of  our  general  plans  to  Increase 
our  effort  in  the  Defense  procurement  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  letter  from  Mr 
Staats  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

August  1,  1969. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stennis, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deab  Mr.  Chadiman:  As  you  know  from 
our  recent  discussions,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  is  planning  to  give  Increased  atten- 
tion to  Defense  procurement,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  procurement  of  major 
weapon  systems.  This  area  has  long  been  an 
Important  one  for  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  but  I  believe  that  it  deserves  in- 
creased attention  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
more  than  one-third  of  the  Defense  budget 
Is  devoted  to  procurement. 

Assuming  the  Congress  acts  favorably 
upon  the  1970  budget  request  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  we  anticipate  Increas- 


ing the  staff  devoted  to  Defense  procurement 
from  an  average  of  260  to  426  employees. 
This  Increase  will  be  allocated  principally 
to  the  acquisition  of  major  weapon  systems 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  where  we  will 
give  particular  attention  to  the  following: 

1.  Possible  improvements  In  cost  esti- 
mates at  the  time  the  authorization  request 
is  presented  to  the  Congress. 

2.  F»roviding  greater  assistance  to  the 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees in  the  timeliness  and  completeness  of 
information  on  the  status  of  major  weapon 
systems. 

3.  Reviewing  and  presenting  to  the  Con- 
gress on  a  selective  basis  major  problems 
Identified  which  may  be  of  assistance  to  the 
Congress  in  acting  on  future  appropriations 
and  authorizations  for  major  weapran 
systems. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  improving  Its  information  reporting  on 
major  weapon  systems  through  its  Selected 
Acquisition  Reporting  System.  We  under- 
stand this  information  will  contribute  to 
and  supplement  the  action  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  already  under- 
way, to  develop  a  reporting  system  to  keep 
the  Committee  advised  on  the  status  of 
weapon  system  acquisitions.  The  GAO  pro- 
poses to  work  with  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees, the  Appropriations  Committees,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  developing  a 
system  which  will  assist  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  Congress.  Subsequently,  the  GAO  pro- 
poses to  review  from  time  to  time  the  opera- 
tion of  the  reporting  system  from  the  stand- 
point of  improvements  which  may  be  needed 
to  assure  its  timeliness,  accuracy,  and 
adequacy. 

Tentatively,  the  GAO  proposes  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
gressional session  and  at  such  later  points 
in  time  as  might  be  useful  during  the  period 
when  authorizations  and  appropriations  are 
under  consideration,  status  reports  on  major 
weapon  systems,  excluding  those  systems 
which  are  substantially  completed.  To  the 
extent  practicable,  the  GAO  hopes  to  come 
into  agreement  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  cost  definitions.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  will  advise  the  Department  of 
Defense  of  the  weapon  systems  to  be  In- 
cluded in  the  report  f:)r  this  purpose  at  an 
early  date.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  reach 
agreement  between  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  General  Accounting  Office  on 
access  to  records.  In  addition,  there  should 
be  discussions  on  the  classification  of  data 
and  the  handling  of  such  data  in  GAO  re- 
ports  which   is   classified   in   nature. 

Detailed  reviews  of  the  problems  involved 
in  acqusitlon  of  weapon  systems  will  give 
first  priority  to  the  reqtiests  of  authorizing 
and  appropriating  committees.  For  example, 
the  GAO  has  been  requested  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  provide  In- 
formation for  the  Committee  with  respect  to 
the  Cheyenne  Helicopter,  the  Condor,  and  the 
SRAM.  The  GAO  will  advise  the  Department 
of  Defense  of  future  similar  requests  when 
received  or  of  additional  reviews  initiated 
within  the  discretion  of  the  GAO. 

Preliminary  plans  of  the  GAO  contemplate 
that  its  reports  on  major  weapon  systems 
will  include  the  following: 

1.  Currently  estimated  costs  compared 
with  the  prior  estimates  separately  for  (ai 
research,  development,  and  engineering,  and 
(b)  production. 

2.  The  reasons  for  any  significant  increase 
or  decrease  from  cost  estimates  at  the  time 
of  the  original  authorization  and  the  original 
contract. 

3.  Options  available  under  the  contract 
for  addUtonal  procurement  and  whether  the 
agency  intends  to  exercise  any  options,  and 
the   projected   cost  of   exercising   options. 

4.  Changes  in  the  performance  specifica- 
tions or  estimates  made  by  the  contractor  or 
by  the  agency  and  the  reasons  for  any  ma- 
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jor  change  In  »ctu»l  or  eeUmated  dlfferenceB 
from  that  called  for  under  the  odglnaa  con- 
tract speclflcatloits. 

6.  Significant  slippages  In  time  schedules 
and  the  reasons  therefor. 

We  are  aware  that  several  legislative  pro- 
poeals  have  been  advanced  to  provide  for 
differing  types  of  reports  and  reviews  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  relating  to  the  De- 
fense procurement,  with  particular  reference 
to  weapon  systems.  Before  legislation  of  this 
type  Is  enacted.  It  would  be  our  recommenda- 
tion that  the  most  careful  consideration  be 
given  to  It  by  the  Congress.  The  type  of  re- 
views made  by  this  Office  and  the  needs  of 
the  interested  committees  of  the  Congress 
need  further  development  and  exploration. 
For  these  reasons,  we  believe  that  legislation 
prescribing  a  particular  form  of  reporting  at 
this  time  would  be  unwise.  In  general,  we 
believe  that  the  basic  authority  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  U  adequate  to  carry 
out  the  program  which  we  have  outlined. 

I  am  sending  a  similar  letter  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  have  previously  advised  In  testimony  be- 
lore  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  of  our  general  plans  to  Increase 
our  effort  In  the  Defense  procurement  area. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Elmex  B.  Staats. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  congratulate  the 
able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  what 
he  is  aiming  to  do;  namely,  obtain  more 
efficient  management  of  our  gigantic 
purchases  in  the  military  field. 

May  I  say  to  him,  with  great  respect, 
that  I  do  not  believe  we  should  depart 
In  broad  and  different  fashion,  without 
hearings.  Hearings  where  the  GAO  peo- 
ple, including  the  ComptroUer  General 
himself,  could  be  examined  with  respect 
to  this  matter. 

Many  years  ago,  as  some  of  us  wUl  re- 
member, there  was  an  effort  made  to.  in 
effect,  cut  the  GAO  into  the  procurement 
procedures.  At  that  time,  many  of  the 
problems  I  believed  might  come  up  under 
this  kind  of  legislation,  did  come  up. 

The  GAO  in  effect  is  the  watchdog  of 
Congress.  It  is  the  one  agency  totally 
independent  of  the  executive  branch. 
The  Comptroller  General  is  appointed 
for  15  years  and  cannot  be  dismissed 
from  office,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
except  through  malfeasance. 

If  we  utilize  the  GAO  abnormally, 
then.  In  effect,  we  cut  them  into  the 
f  unotlons  of  the  executive  branch. 

I  would  hope  this  one  agency  woiild 
stay  in  a  position  where  it  could  con- 
stantly check  all  operations  and  costing, 
i   because  as  soon  as  we  give  them  author- 
\  ity,  we  automatically  give  them  respon- 
sibility. 

If  I  may  say  so,  for  the  first  time  since 
I  became  a  member  of  the  committee, 
the  distinguished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  has 
made  additional  arrangements  whereby 
he  could  further  utilize  the  GAO  in 
checking  contracts. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  told  me 
personally  that  he  is  pleased  with  this 
present  arrangement  and  looks  forward 
to  cooperating  with  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  for  some 
time  on  this  subject,  but  based  on  ex- 
perience in  private  business,  in  the  ex- 


ecutive branch,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  for  some  years,  I  would 
earnestly  hope  that  the  Senate  would  not 
pass  this  legislation  today.  The  idea  was 
presented  to  the  committee,  but  not  ap- 
proved and  to  date  there  have  been  no 
hearings.  As  I  understand  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  he  is  entirely  willing 
to  hold  hearings;  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr  STENNIS.  Oh,  yes;  absolutely. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, I  believe  it  would  be  a  mis- 
teke  to  cut  the  GAO  to  this  extent  into 
the  responsibUity  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  very  much  for  his  fine  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  as  a  general 
proposition  that  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  get  into  this  matter  before.  I  say  that 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania.  „,  ^. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  two 
questions,  one  pertaining  strictly  to  mili- 
tary contracts.  Would  it  not  be  logical 
to  have  it  referred  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  for  hearings,  but.  as  It 
Involves  the  ComptroUer  General,  would 
It  not  also  be  logical  to  refer  It  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
for  their  investigation? 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  agree  heartily  with 
the  Senator.  He  is  correct.  I  believe  this 
could  well  be  referred  to  each  commit- 
tee. Perhaps  the  one  that  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  GAO,  because  otherwise  it 
would  change  the  whole  concept  of  the 
GAO.  If  they  were  courteous  enough  to 
do  so,  if  they  referred  it  to  us,  we  could 
hold  additional  hearings  and  look  into  it 
from  the  viewpoint  of  doing  our  duty. 
Mr.  PERCY.  The  workload  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  is  not  so 
heavy  as  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. ^^    ^. 

We  might  be  able  to  take  an  objective 
view,  and  I  think  we  could  probably  have 
early  hearings.  What  would  be  the  opin- 
ion of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  as 
to  how  soon,  if  we  had  hearings,  this  ar- 
rangement might  become  law.  If  a  com- 
mittee aproved  It  and  the  Senate  ap- 
proved it?  Would  enactment  be  possible 
this  year?  ,    , 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  would  be  entirely 
possible.  Probably  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  attach  it  to  this  biU.  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  with  all  the  probings  and 
pushings  that  are  going  on  during  this 
calendar  year,  something  will  come  of 

It. 

I  think  the  experience  from  those 
probings  and  from  what  we  have  learned 
in  this  debate  and  in  other  matters  wlU 
make  It  possible  to  report  a  much  bet- 
ter bill  to  the  Senate,  If  It  Is  decided 
to  report  one. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  asked  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  to  yield  so  that 
I  might  ask  a  question  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  In 
order  to  clear  up  a  question  that  was 


raised,  in  part,  by  his  prior  statement, 
when  he  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  syst«n  of  reporting,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Section  501(a>  reads: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Comptroller  General,  shall  develop 
a  reporting  svstem  for  major  contracts  en- 
tered Into  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
any  department  or  agency  thereof,  or  any 
armed  service  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
development  or  procurement  of  any  weapons 
system  or  other  need  of  the  United  States. 

Throughout  that  section  there  is  ref- 
erence to  Department  of  Defense  report- 
ing. I  invite  attention  to  the  top  of  page 
4  of  the  amendment,  paragraph  (e) : 

(e)  The  Comptroller  General  shall,  through 
test  checks,  and  other  means,  make  an  In- 
dependent audit  of  the  reporting  system  de- 
veloped by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  shall 
furnish  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  not  less  than  once 
each  year  a  report  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  reporting  system,  and  any  recommended 
Improvements. 

The  question  that  comes  to  my  mind 
Is  raised  because,  if  my  understanding 
is  correct,  this  Is  pretty  much  the  sys- 
tem under  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  been  operating  for  the  last 
several  years;  namely,  an  auditing  sys- 
tem of  its  own,  which  is  occasionally 
audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. Would  the  Senator's  amendment 
call  for  a  separate  auditing  besides  the 
auditings  that  have  been  done  by  the 
Department  of  Defense? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  First  of  all,  Mr. 
President,  they  do  not  have  a  central 
auditing  system  now.  That  Is  one  thing 
I  mentioned  a  moment  ago.  The  Comp- 
troller General  was  shocked  that,  in 
order  to  get  the  figures  on  the  larger  con- 
tracts, he  could  not  even  go  to  one  cen- 
tral office  or  one  central  person  who  was 
responsible.  It  was  diversified  through 
many  branches  of  the  Pentagon  and 
many  offices.  There  is  no  central  office 
in  the  Pentagon  where  those  figures  are 
available.  So  this  amendment  would 
force  such  an  office  to  be  established. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  a  way.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  system  done  away  with, 
which  was  partially  due  to  the  huge 
overnms  on  the  C-5A,  which  was  first 
reported  as  happening  as  early  as  De- 
cember 1967. 1  was  wondering  whether  It 
would  not  be  a  better  Idea  to  have  the 
GAO  itself  directly  responsible  for  set- 
ting up  the  system  of  audits  In  the  De- 
fense Department— In  other  words,  not 
create  a  creature  over  there  that  could 
again  be  manipulated  or  controlled  by 
someone  who  did  not  want  the  true 
flgtires  coming  out. 

Mr  SCHWEIKER.  That  was  my  origi- 
nal suggestion,  and  the  Comptroller 
General  said  it  was  not  practical;  that  it 
would  cost  too  much  and  demand  too 
much  of  their  energies;  that  he  could 
accomplish  the  same  thing— and  that  is 
why  I  accepted  his  wording  on  the 
amendment — if  they  would  let  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  be  basically  respon- 
sible for  setting  up  the  system,  but  they 
would  oversee  it.  It  was  as  a  matter  of 
economy  and  not  trying  to  throw  their 
operations  out  of  gear  that  I  accepted 
his  suggestion. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Did  the  Senator 
confer  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
as  to  what  theii!  feelings  might  be  to  his 
suggestion?        I 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Frankly,  I  did  not 
feel  the  Departnient  of  Defense  would  be 
very  responsive  to  having  any  auditing  in 
their  system,  sq  I  did  not.  It  would  be 
something  like  iislcing  the  fox  to  watch 
the  henhouse.     I 

Mr.  GOLDWATTER.  I  could  understand 
that  had  the  Se4ator  been  faced  with  the 
prior  administration  in  the  Pentagon.  I 
think  this  administration  is  very,  very 
heavily  in  favor  of  its  being  done.  That 
is  why  I  thoughti  the  Senator  might  have 
asked  them  if  they  had  any  idea  or  had 
reached  any  idea  from  the  committee  ap- 
pointed under  M  r.  Packard  to  study  this 
whole  program.  Vl  he  has  not,  I  can  cer- 
tainly understaiid  why.   I  would  hope, 
however,  that,  il  the  amendment  is  de- 
feated and  he  diisires  to  introduce  it  as 
a  separate  piece  of  legislation,  officials  of 
the  Defense  Depiirtment  would  come  be- 
fore us.  I  am  sure,  just  as  much  as  he 
does  aAd  just  an   much  as  the  Senator 
from  Aneona  do^s,  they  would  like  to  see 
a  better  watchdog  setup  over  this  whole 
matter.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  his  Indulgence. 

Mr.  YARBORCUGH.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  months,  it  has  become  clear  to 
me  and  I  am  certain  to  other  Senators, 
that  the  present  jrovisions  for  supervis- 
ing contracts  be;ween  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  private  industry  are  not 
adequate  to  insure  that  the  public  in- 
terest and  the  public  purse  will  be  pro- 
tected. I  refer  spetifically  to  the  shocking 
increase  in  the  cbst  of  the  C-5A  trans- 
port aircraft.  Oil  July  29,  1969,  there 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post,  an 
article  entitled,  '  AP  Lists  Cost  Rise  of 
C-5A."  This  article  carefully  explains  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  cost  of 
this  plane  has  rism  by  nearly  $2  billion. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle entitled,  "AF  L  ists  Cost  Rise  of  C-5A" 
be  printed  at  thii  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Schweikers 
amendment  woulc  empower  the  General 
Accounting  Office  an  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  audit  coijtracts  entered  into  by 
the  Department  ol  Defense.  I  believe  that 
this  will  be  a  major  step  toward  pre- 
venting this  type  of  waste  that  has  been 
going  on  in  the  pftst.  I  support  Senator 
Schweiker's  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AP  Lists  Cg  bt  R:se  of  C-5A 
{By  Janii'sG.  Phillips) 
An  Air  Force  st\  dy  ordered  by  Defense 
Secretary  Melvin  R.  Laird  reported  yesterday 
that  costs  of  the  gimt  C-5A  transport  air- 
craft have  Increased  by  $1.7  billion  and  may 
go  up  even  more. 

The  Pentagon  add  id  that  some  of  the  cost 
increases  reHected  it  i  decision  to  modify  the 
aircraft  (increase  its  size)  and  add  additional 
spare  parts  that  had  not  been  contemplated 
in  the  original  purctiase. 

The  expected  final  cost  for  the  120  planes 
built  by  Lockheed  las  been  the  subject  of 
continuing  controv«rsy  over  the  last  few 
months.  Critics  of  tlie  C-5A  have  estimated 
the  price  tag  at  $5.!  billion,  an  overrun  of 
$19  billion. 

The  Pentagon  report,  prepared  by  a  task 
force  under  Assistant  Air  Force  Secretary 
Philip  N.  Whlttaker,  revealed  that  the  total 
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cost  of  the  program  had  IncreMed  from 
$3,369,000,000  at  the  time  of  the  contract 
award  In  1966  to  a  ciirrent  total  of  96,135,- 
000,000.  This  represents  an  overrun  of  more 
than  $1.7  bUUon. 

In  a  Pentagon  press  conference  unveiling 
the  report.  Air  Force  Secretary  Robert  C.  Sea- 
mans  Jr.  criticized  "amblgiiltles  and  defi- 
ciencies" in  the  original  contract  for  the 
plane  and  hinted  that  the  remaining  39 
aircraft  In  the  original  120-plane  package 
may  not  be  purchased  unless  contract  re- 
visions are  made. 

Asked  whether  the  threat  of  curtailing 
the  purchase  amounted  to  a  negotiating 
weapon.  Seamans  replied:  Tt  certainly  Is." 
But  Seamans  added  that  the  Air  Force  was 
satisfied  with  the  plane's  performance  and 
hopes  it  can  follow  through  on  the  full 
orliirlnal  purchase. 

The  main  feature  of  the  contract  that  Sea- 
mans criticized  was  the  plane's  repricing  for- 
niula — the  so-called  "golden  handshake"  un- 
der which  Lockheed  can  make  up  its  losses 
on  the  first  order  of  58  planes  by  charging 
a  higher  price  on  the  second  purchase  of  62. 
He  said  the  Air  Force  would  open  immedi- 
ate negotiations  with  Lockheed  to  revise  this 
formula  and  other  provisions  of  the  con- 
tract involving  the  amount  the  company  can 
charge  for  spare  parts  and  the  amount  the 
Government  can  penalize  the  company  for 
deficiencies  or  late  delivery. 

The  report,  prepared  by  11  different  Air 
Force  committees  and  a  four-man  outside 
civilians  review  group,  was  ordered  by  Laird 
on  April  30.  It  covered  the  entire  eight-year 
history  of  the  program,  from  the  beginning 
of  its  planning  in  1961. 

In  his  letter  submitting  the  report  to 
Seamans,  Whlttaker  said  his  aim  had  been 
■neither  to  conduct  a  witch  hunt  nor  to 
perform  a  whitewash." 

Despite  its  criticisms  of  the  original  con- 
tract, the  panel  emphasized  that  tt  "by  no 
means  represents  a  windfall"  of  profits  for 
Lockheed.  In  comparison  to  other  aircraft 
programs,  the  report  said,  it  was  question- 
able whether  Lockheed  would  reap  even  nor- 
mal profits,    "let  alone  excessive"  ones. 

Nonetheless,  the  report  said,  the  repricing 
formula  was  a  "reverse  Incentive"  that 
should  be  dropped  from  the  contract. 

If  this  and  other  controversial  provisions 
weren't  revised,  the  report  added,  there  was 
a  "distinct  possibility"  that  the  plane's  cost 
overrun  could  increase. 

The  report  noted  that  the  $5.1  billion  esti- 
mate for  the  total  program  was  a  52  per  cent 
increase  over  the  original  target  costs.  It  said 
this  was  mostly  attributable  to  inflation  and 
the  addition  of  $295  million  for  spare  parts 
and  aircraft  modifications  not  Included  in 
the  original  cost  projection. 

While  the  report  cleared  Lockheed  of  any 
charges  of  profiteering  on  the  aircraft,  it  was 
sharply  critical  of  the  company's  procedures 
in  estimating  original  costs. 

It  said  the  company  had  been  "overly  am- 
bitious "  in  underbidding  its  two  competi- 
tors, Boeing  and  McDonnell  Douglas,  and 
had  erred  in  assuming  that  the  project  was 
Just  a  scaled-up  C-141— another  large  cargo 
plane  produced  by  Lockheed. 

But  in  response  to  reporters'  questions, 
Seamans  and  Whlttaker  denied  that  the 
company  had  deliberately  "bought  Into"  the 
program  with  low  initial  cost  estimates  in 
order  to  get  "balled  out"  later  with  a  higher 
price  for  the  second  production  run. 

Whlttaker  said  the  company's  thinking 
had  been  marked  by  too  high  a  degree  of 
technical  optimism,  too  low  a  projection  of 
inflation,  and  a  desire  to  keep  its  plant  fully 
operating  after  the  final  production  run  of 
C-141S. 

"What  the  various  interplay  of  those  fac- 
tors was  is  anybody's  guess,'"  he  concluded. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
conferred  with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 


sylvania. It  is  agreeable  with  us.  if  it  is 
agreeable  with  the  Senate,  to  have  just 
5  minutes  to  each  side  for  debate  now, 
and  then  proceed  to  a  vote.  I  make  that 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  life  of  me  I  cannot  understand  why 
it  is  that  the  largest  operation  that  the 
Government  has  going,  namely,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  would  not  sub- 
ject itself  to  some  kind  of  certified  pub- 
lic accounting  or  some  kind  of  auditing 
system  or  some  kind  of  statutory  au- 
thority that  insures  the  figures  will  be 
accurate  and  honest.  I  had  the  privilege 
in  the  other  body  of  serving  for  6  years 
on  its  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
for  a  short  time  I  have  served  on  the 
same  committee  in  this  body. 

Frankly,  our  decisionmaking  process 
is  totally  related  to  the  accuracies  of  de- 
tails and  fiscal  figures  and  accoimting 
presentations.  After  the  inquiries  into 
the  C-5A  and  other  matters  in  this  body 
and  the  other  body,  it  is  obvious  to  me 
that  we  have  been  making  many  false 
assumptions  and  making  many  decisions 
based  on  erroneous  facts. 

What  is  so  objectionable  to  having  an 
auditor  check  into  these  matters?  What 
is  so  objectionable  to  having  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  have  subpena 
power,  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
pointed  out,  to  call  in  contractors?  We 
do  it  with  respect  to  some  other  pro- 
grams, but  when  40  percent  of  our  na- 
tional budget  goes  to  defense,  why  do 
we  not  have  a  fiscal  watchdog  in  this 
area? 

As  far  as  costs  are  concerned,  the  cost 
of  an  $80  billion  operation  is  one  half 
of  one  one-hundredth  percent.  That  is 
what  the  cost  would  be.  even  if  every- 
thing went  wrong  with  the  system,  ac- 
cording to  their  estimates.  I  would  like 
to  repeat  that.  The  cost  of  the  proposal 
at  the  outside  would  be  something  like 
$4  million  for  200  people— about  one-half 
of  one  one-hundredth  percent. 

If  we  look  at  the  C-5A  for  a  second, 
w^e  see  where  we  would  have  saved  thou- 
sands more  than  that.  What  is  wrong 
with  investing  a  little  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  get  a  dividend  that  would  re- 
turn into  their  pockets  perhaps  a  million 
times  the  investment,  or  perhaps  be  de- 
voted to  other  activities  of  the  Federal 
Goverrunent? 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
been  most  cooperative.  I  wrote  the  com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  and  advised 
them  on  June  18  that  I  was  preparing 
this  amendment  for  the  consideration 
of  the  committee.  We  had  2  weeks  in 
which  to  have  hearings  or  in  which  to 
suggest  hearings.  On  the  floor  today  was 
the  first  time  I  ever  even  heard  the 
word  "hearing"  mentioned.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  point  out  that  we  have 
had  plenty  of  time  to  hold  hearings.  I 
canvassed  the  senior  members  of  the 
committee.  It  was  obvious  they  were 
against  the  amendment.  So  I  did  not 
press  it  to  a  vote.  I  thought,  in  good 
conscience,  there  was  not  much  point  in 
pushing  It  to  a  vote  when  the  chairman 
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expressed  omiplete  opposition  to  my 
amendment.  But  I  think  it  is  important 
to  note  that  we  did  not  have  hearings, 
that  I  was  not  offered  an  opportunity 
for  hearings.  I  think  this  Is  the  first  time 
I  have  heard  the  word  "hearing" 
discussed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  First,  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  with  whom  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  serving  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  8  years.  There  are 
those  of  us  on  both  sides  who  see  a  great 
deal  of  merit  in  the  amendment,  but, 
unlike  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  give 
it  serious  study  or  consideration.  I  would 
hop)e  there  would  be  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal. I  heard  the  chairman  state  that 
he  is  willing  to  have  hearings  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

I  would  not  want  to  prejudge  the 
amendment,  but  I  believe  we  would  be  in 
a  better  position  if  we  had  hearings  and 
the  opportimity  to  hear  testimony  not 
only  from  the  Defense  Department  but 
from  contractors  and  the  GAO. 

While  many  of  us  are  sympathetic 
with  the  general  idea  of  what  the  Senator 
would  hope  to  accomplish,  I  trust  the 
Senator  agrees  that  the  proper  way  to 
proceed  would  be  to  first  have  hearings, 
if  the  amendment  is  defeated,  and  then 
see  what  should  be  done. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  I  appreciate  his 
comments.  I  think  we  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  hold  hearings,  but  I  was  not 
given  that  opportunity,  and  we  did  not 
hold  hearings. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  pretty 
much  self-explanatory.  It  is  a  question 
of  whether  we  want  to  accept  the  basic 
principle  of  having  a  fiscal  watchdog 
over  the  Defense  Department.  In  view 
of  what  we  read  in  the  news  media  today, 
I  do  not  know  how  anyone  could  suggest 
anything  other  than  that  we  should  have 
a  watchdog  when  we  consider  what  is 
happening  in  the  Defense  Department. 

I  think  the  issue  is  clear.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  says 
he  does  not  want  to  give  them  subpena 
power.  How  in  the  world  can  we  ask 
somebody  to  be  accountable  for  some- 
thing, and  then  not  provide  the  authority 
to  back  it  up?  How  can  we  ask  them  to 
be  auditors,  and  then  say,  "we  do  not 
give  you  the  responsibility  or  the  au- 
thority to  see  that  the  facts  are  avail- 
able"? 

I  think  it  is  important  also  that  this 
concept  was  evolved  and  devolved  by  the 
Comptroller  General  himself.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  of  his  letter  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  because  when  I 
talked  to  the  Comptroller  General  some 
6  or  8  weeks  ago  and  asked  him  the  same 
question,  he  told  me  that  this  was  a  mat- 
ter of  basic  policy  for  Congress  and  the 
Senate  itself  to  decide,  that  this  was  our 
issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  needs  more  time,  I  will  give 
him  a  minute. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  No.  I  am  through. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  reply  to  the  state- 


ment that  the  Senator  has  Just  made,  I 
shall  review  the  matter  briefly. 

This  proposed  amendment,  with  no 
hearings  and  no  report  on  it,  with  no 
committee  having  p>assed  on  it,  and  rec- 
ommended by  no  committee,  would 
change  the  whole  structure  of  the  con- 
cept and  mission  of  our  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  I  have  said  we  should 
have  hearings,  and  I  meant  every  word 
of  it,  of  course.  I  believe  the  other  com- 
mittee that  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
General  Accounting  Office  should  have 
hearings  before  making  such  a  far- 
reacliing  change  as  this  amendment 
would  effect.  That  can  be  handled. 

There  is  no  definition  of  terms,  and  no 
estimate  on  the  number  of  people  who 
would  be  required  as  new  employees,  nor 
of  the  cost  of  the  operation. 

The  head  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  Mr.  Staats — and  I  think  he  is  an 
exceptionally  fine  and  capable  man,  and 
a  real  administrator,  doing  splendid 
work — has  looked  into  all  of  this  and 
come  to  his  own  conclusions.  I  did  not  try 
to  influence  him.  I  shall  quote  briefly 
from  a  letter  which,  after  we  had  talked 
about  the  matter  a  few  days  ago,  I  asked 
him  to  write.  I  simply  said  to  him,  "Well, 
if  you  don't  mind,  just  put  that  down  in 
the  form  of  a  letter."  I  read  briefly,  for 
those  who  were  not  here  before : 

Before  legislation  of  this  type  Is  enacted, 
It  would  be  our  reconunendatlon  that  the 
most  careful  consideration  be  given  to  it  by 
the  Congress.  The  type  of  reviews  made  by 
this  office  and  the  needs  of  the  interested 
committees  of  Congress  need  further  devel- 
opment and  exploration. 

That  is  exactly  what  I  had  said  about 
it  before  I  read  his  letter. 

The  letter  continues : 

For  these  reasons,  we  believe  that  legisla- 
tion prescribing  a  particular  form  of  report- 
ing at  this  time  would  be  unwise.  In  general, 
we  believe  the  basic  authority  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  Is  adequate  to  carry  out  the 
program  which  we  outlined. 

He  had  outlined  a  proposed  program 
in  the  first  two  pages  of  his  letter. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  readily  agreed,  and  wanted  to 
agree,  to  have  hearings  on  the  whole  con- 
cept of  this  matter,  hearings  which  it 
was  just  not  possible  to  hold  at  the  late 
date  it  was  mentioned  to  me,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  I,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  have  pledged  myself  to  in- 
stitute such  hearings  and  consider  the 
matter  on  its  merits;  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  subpena  power  will  have  to  be 
measured  and  carefully  drawn:  and  since 
I  believe  everyone  has  had  all  the  time 
he  needs  to  consider  the  matter  here,  I 
beUeve,  if  we  are  going  to  take  further 
action,  it  would  be  better  just  to  move 
now  to  table  the  amendment,  and  have  a 
vote  on  that  motion. 

May  I  have  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania?  I  just  stated 
that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
agreed  on  the  need  for  hearings  and  a 
continuation  of  this  matter,  I  believe  it 
would  be  better  just  to  have  a  motion  to 
table,  and  vote  on  that;  and,  if  that  does 
not  dispose  of  the  matter,  we  could  have 
another  vote,  but  if  it  did  dispose  of  it, 
then  we  would  agree  to  go  on  with  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  First,  there  was 
some  indecision  in  the  Senator's  mind 
as  to  which  committee  the  matter  should 
come  before;  so  there  is  not  much  sense 
in  holding  hearings  in  our  committee  be- 
fore that  matter  is  settled. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  will  all  be  taken 
up.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  voted  upon, 
but  we  could  use  that  as  a  start. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  concept  embodied  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  excellent.  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  support  what  he  is  trying  to  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  responsible  legis- 
lator cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by 
the  complexity  of  the  issues  raised  and 
by  the  need  for  committee  hearings  on 
such  a  legislative  proiJosal. 

In  view  of  the  assurances  given  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee that  hearings  on  this  proposal  will 
be  conducted  and  that  it  will  be  care- 
fully considered,  I  believe  it  would  be 
best  at  this  time  to  afford  the  committee 
that  opportunity. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  pre- 
senting the  amendment  and  for  the  out- 
standing leadership  he  is  providing.  He  is 
moving  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  hope 
we  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  vote 
approval  of  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  only  seconds. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  concluded  my 
remarks;  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  prem- 
ises, I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  proposed  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  SCHWEIKER*.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie>.  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)    are   necessarily   absent. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  is  de- 
tained on  official  business,  and  if  present 
and  voting  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced-  yeas  44, 
nays  5 1 .  as  follows : 


|No.  69Leg.| 

YEAS— 44 

Allen 

Ellerder 

Loru 

Allott 

Ervin 

Magnuson 

Anderson 

Fannin 

McClellan 

Baker 

Fong 

McGee 

Bennett 

Goldwatei 

MUler 

Bible 

Griffin 

Montoya 

Boggs 

Gumey 

Russell 

Byrd,  W.  Vu 

Hansen 

Smith 

Cannon 

Holland 

■Stennis 

Cotton 

HoUlngs 

Symington 

Cranston 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Dirksen 

Inouye 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Jbckaon 

Tower 

Domtnlck 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Eastland 

Jordan.  Idaho 
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I  thought  It  was  a  far-reaching  pro- 
posal that  certiinly  deserves  a  lot  more 
consideration  than  It  will  get  in  this 
dlsciisslon. 

I  heard  It  dointed  out  earlier  today 
that  this  should  go  to  the  Government 
Operations  Coiimittee  for  hearings  and 
then  subsequenjtly  to  the  Appropriations 
to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee — eillher  one. 

The  Govemi»ent  Operations  Commit- 
tee is  the  oversight  standing  committee 
in  the  Senate.  II.  is  the  oversight  standing 
in  the  House  of  Repre- 
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committee  also 

sentatlves.  If  w»  want  to  note  how  much 
authority  and  jurisdiction  it  has,  all  we 
have  to  do  is  l<iok  In  the  rule  book  and 
see  where  it  spells  out  the  jurisdiction  of 
every  one  of  thf  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate. 
That  is  the  Oversight  committee. 

in  essence.  Is  an  over- 
on  major  Federal  con- 


What  this  is, 
sight  operation 
tracts  as  provid^  in  section  1  of  the  bill. 


It  goes  awfully 


troller  General,  J  Ir.  Staats 


When  the  pilot 
he  had  better  nol 


For  these  reason^ 
tion  prescribing  a 
ing  at  this  time 


row 


Mr.   President, 
matter.  I  have  no 
it  except  my  ob|igatio 
But  I  say  right 
stop  this  matter 
the  Government 
wliich  is  the  parent 
GAO  of  which 
sas   is   chairman 
the  Senator  fron, 


the 


far  and  perhaps  there 


has  to  be  modification  of  the  language 
if  we  are  going  to  do  exactly  this. 

To  "what  extent  it  modifies  our  con- 
cept of  the  General  Accounting  OfiBce 
and  the  Comptroller  General  is  not  too 
readily  apparent  until  the  matter  is 
given  far  more  study  than  it  has  had 
up  to  this  point. 

Thus,  I  shar(  with  the  chaii-man  of 
the  committee  t;  le  belief  that  this  should 
not  be  put  in  tiis  bill  until  it  has  had 
further  considei  ation. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  that  the 
amendment  should  be  voted  down  be- 
cause there  will  always  be  an  opportu- 
nity to  go  befoie  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  and  see  what  should 
be  done. 

I  served  on  that  committee  years  ago 
and  I  know  what  its  jurisdiction  is.  I 
know  the  latituc  e  of  its  power.  The  sky 
is  almost  che  limit,  so  far  as  that  com- 
mittee is  conceried.  That  is  the  proper 
place  for  an  amiindment  of  this  kind.  It 
only  adds  to  my  ronviction  that  it  should 
be  rejected  at  th;s  point  and  given  much 
more  consideration  than  it  has  had  up 
to  this  good  hour , 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  the  remaij  ling  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDE  fG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missis  >ippi  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS, 
already  read  the 


Mr.  President,  I  have 
letter  from  the  Comp- 


of  an  airplane  says  that 
fly  the  plane  today  be- 
cause of  adverse  Weather  conditions,  and 
so  forth,  we  tal:e  his  advice.  On  that 
same  basis,  I  reap  from  Mr.  Staats'  let- 
ter again : 


we  believe  that  leglsla- 
jarticular  form  of  report- 
w^uld  be  unwise. 


this  is  an  important 

personal  concern  about 

n  to  the  Senate. 

that  we  had  better 

here,  and  get  it  before 

Operations  Committee 

committee  of  the 

Senator  from  Arkan- 

I   have  learned   that 

Cormecticut  is  chair- 


man of  one  of  the  outstanding  subcom- 
mittees in  that  group.  Let  them  analyze 
and  make  recommendations.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Permsylvania  wants  it  to  come 
over,  we  would  like  to  have  it  come  over 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  too, 
and  let  us  analyze  and  perhaps  make 
recommendations — whatever  we  want  to. 
But  I  say  that  we  are  dealing  with  deadly 
stuff  here,  dealing  in  shotgun  methods 
when  no  one  knows,  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  pointed  out,  what  the  phrases 
mean,  and  no  one  knows  how  far  it  will 
go  to  change  the  nature  of  the  GAO. 
about  which  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  advised  us. 

No  one  knows  what  a  major  contract 
is.  What  Is  a  major  contract?  That  is 
what  the  amendment  says.  It  goes  to 
major  contracts.  Can  anyone  say  what 
is  a  major  contract — with  no  proof,  with 
no  record,  with  no  hearings,  with  no  re- 
port from  the  committee,  and  no  kind 
of  recommendations. 

Let  us  not  go  off  the  deep  end  here  on 
one  of  the  most  important  matters  we 
have,  on  something  we  all  are  trying  to 
do  something  about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  answer  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
just  said,  in  subsection  (c)  on  page  3 
of  the  amendment,  beginning  on  line  14, 
the  language  reads : 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Comptroller  General  and  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  prescribe  criteria  for  the 
determination  of  major  contracts  ixnder 
subsection  (a) . 

So  the  chairman  of  the  committee  will 
be  a  part  of  those  determining  what  a 
major  contract  is.  This  agency  of  the 
Government,  which  has  these  big  war 
contracts,  owes  some  responsibility  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  such  as 
in  the  case  of  the  C-5A,  which  rode  in 
with  a  bill  $700  million  more  than  it  was 
supposed  to  cost  the  people  of  the  coim- 
try.  It  is  about  time  that  the  Congress 
exercised  the  power  of  the  pm^e  strings. 
This  Department  should  be  accountable, 
like  all  the  rest,  to  the  people  of  the 
coimtry.  This  Department  has  a  special 
largesse.  They  go  scot-free.  It  is  about 
time  that  the  people  in  that  Department 
were  made  responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  phrase 
"scot  free"  was  used.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
Pentagon  is  not  to  be  freed  of  me  or  my 
ideas.  I  think  the  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  quite  right  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  willingness  to  account,  a 
willingness  to  avoid  overruns,  a  willing- 
ness to  operate  the  Defense  Department 
for  the  primary  concern  of  the  taxpayers, 
and  we  should  give  the  Congress  and  the 
Comptroller  General  the  right  to  have 


something  to  say  about  it.  Therefore,  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  has  been  brought  out  about  the 
Comptroller  General's  expressing  a  cer- 
tain view  in  a  letter.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that.  6  weeks  prior  to  that  letter,  the 
Comptroller  General  was  in  my  office. 
When  I  asked  him  exactly  the  same  ques- 
tion, he  said  it  was  a  matter  of  policy  for 
the  Senate  to  decide  whether  we  should 
place  the  auditing  function  in  the  Comp- 
troller General.  I  am  delighted  to  see  that 
letter,  but  6  weeks  ago,  verbally,  he  gave 
me  that  very  answer. 

We  talk  about  whether  this  amend- 
ment should  go  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  or  should  go  to  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  or  should  go 
to  other  committees.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
I,  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  am  asked  to  vote  for  a  $20 
billion  bill.  How  on  earth  can  I  meet  my 
responsibility  if  I  do  not  even  know  the 
figures  are  honest?  How  can  I  meet  my 
responsibility  if  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  $20  billion  figure  has  any  meaning 
in  terms  of  being  audited,  or  going 
through  the  process  of  certified  public 
accounting,  or  having  some  kind  of  rela- 
tion to  giving  us  the  basic  tools  of  the 
trade  that  we  have  lacked  so  long  to  en- 
able us  to  ride  herd  on  the  Pentagon? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
not  expired.  He  has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  It  is  suggested  that 
this  proposal  should  go  to  this  committee 
for  hearings  or  to  that  committee  for  a 
report  or  to  that  committee  for  study.  All 
I  say  is  that  we  have  had  no  hearings, 
we  have  had  no  report,  and  we  have  had 
no  study.  I  suggest  that  ii  we  go  the 
course  suggested,  we  will  have  no  bill  as 
well. 

The  issue  is  very  simple.  Are  we  going 
to  take  some  fiscal  responsibility  for  su- 
pervising these  huge  amounts  of  money, 
as  is  done  for  other  departments?  Are  we 
going  to  decide  priorities  for  spending 
the  money  as  we  do  in  our  domestic  pro- 
grams? 

I  may  add  that  this  amendment  has 
been  on  the  desk  since  the  18th  of  July. 
Every  Member  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  it  or  study  it.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
a  new  amendment  or  a  quick  amend- 
ment. I  think  this  amendment  was  on 
the  desk  of  each  Senator  for  a  longer 
time  than  most  amendments  are.  It  is 
clear.  It  is  simple.  The  issue  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  supervise  fiscally  an  $80 
billion  budget  and  exercise  our  respon- 
sibility. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
offered  for  himself  and  other  Senators. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  EAGLETON  (after  having  voted 
in  the  afiQrmative) .  On  this  vote.  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis).  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were 
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at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)   would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  are  detained  on  o£Bcial  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

[No.  70  Leg.] 
YEAS— 47 


Aiken 

HugbM 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Javlts 

Pell 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Percy 

Burdick 

Mansfield 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

Matbias 

Proxmlre 

Case 

McCarthy 

Randolph 

Church 

McGovern 

Saxbe 

Cook 

Mclntyre 

Schwelker 

Cooper 

Metcalf 

Scott 

Pulbrlght 

Mondale 

Spong 

OoodeU 

Montoya 

Tydlngs 

Gravel 

Moss 

Williams,  N.J. 

Harris 

Muskle 

Williams,  Del. 

Hart 

Nelson 

Yar  borough 

Hartke 

iVckwood 

Young,  Ohio 

Hatfield 

Psfetore 

■nAYS— 46 

Allen 

Fannin 

McGee 

Allott 

Fong 

Miller 

Anderson 

Ooldwater 

Uundt 

Bennett 

Grlffln 

Murphy 

Bible 

Gurney 

Rlblcoff 

Boggs 

Hansen 

Russell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Smith 

Cotton 

Holllngs 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

Hruska 

Stennls 

Dlrksen 

Inouye 

Symington 

Dodd 

Jackson 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Thurmond 

Dominlck 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tower 

Ka.stland 

Long 

Young,  N.  Dak 

EUender 

Magnuson 

Ervln 

McClellan 

PRESENT  AND  ANNOUNCING  A  LIVE  PAU 

AS  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Eagleton, 

for. 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Baker 

Cannon 

Gore 

Bayh 

Curtis 

Stevens 

So  Mr.  Schweiker's  amendment  (No. 
85)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Several  Senators  asked  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe  in  the  chair).  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  requested.  Is  there  a  sufficient 
second? 

The  Chair  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
there  is  a  sufficient  second.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order,  and  the  clerk  will  coimt. 

The  Chair  is  satisfied  that  there  is  a 
sufficient  second.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll,  and  Mr.  Aiksn 
answered  in  the  affijmatlve. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  cjuorum.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  had  al- 
ready voted  "no." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont had  already  voted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  rollcall  had 
started.  The  rollcall  will  continue. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  call  of  the  roll,  and  Mr.  Allen  an- 
swered in  the  negative. 

Mr.  (jOODELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  G(X)DELL.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  question  stated  again? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 
An  affirmative  vote  will  lay  the  motion 
on  the  table.  A  negative  vote  will  not. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker  ) .  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "yea,"  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mr.  EAGLETON  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis). If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay" ;  if  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  .  and 
the  senator  from  Termessee  (Mr.  Gore) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis) 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  are  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)   is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  Termessee  (Mr.  Baker)  and  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis) have  been  previously  announced. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — ^yeas  46, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 46 

Aiken 

Hatfield 

Pen 

Bellmon 

Hughes 

Percy 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Burdick 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Va. 

Mansfield 

Randolph 

Ctkse 

McCarthy 

Raxbe 

Church 

XIcGovem 

RoJiweiker 

Cook 

Mclntyre 

Scott 

Cooper 

Mondale 

Spong 

EUender 

Montoya 

Tydlngs 

Fulbrlght 

Moss 

WlUlams,  N  J 

GoodeU 

MuBkie 

WUllams.  Del 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Yarborough 

Harris 

Packwood 

Young,  Ohio 

Bart 

Pmstor« 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Allen 

Pannln 

McClellan 

Allott 

Pong 

McGee 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Miller 

Bennett 

Griffin 

Mundt 

Bible 

Gurney 

Murphy 

Boggs 

Hansen 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Holland 

Russell 

Cotton 

HolUngs 

Smith 

Cranston 

Hninka 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

Inouye 

Stennls 

Dodd 

Jackson 

Symington 

Dole 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadge 

Dominlck 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Long 

Tower 

Ervln 

Magnuson 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

PRESENT 

AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 

PREVIOUSLY  REPORltU— 2 

Metcalf, 

for. 

Eagleton 

,for. 

NOT  VOTIN(3 — 7 

Baker 

Curtis 

Stevens 

Bayh 

Gore 

Cannon 

Mathias 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  are 
there  any  amendments  at  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  a  number  that  have  been  submitted 
and  printed.  They  have  no  parliamentary 
standing.  They  have  not  been  called  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  any  Senator 
desire  to  call  up  an  amendment  now? 
If  we  are  going  to  stay  late  and  get 
through  with  this  bUl,  hopefully  by 
August  13,  now  is  the  time  for  all  good 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  their  party.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Some  eight  amend- 
ments on  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare are  pending.  We  are  trying  to  work 
out  now  with  Senator  McIntyre  an 
agreement  on  these  amendments,  and 
some  of  us  who  have  amendments  feel 
that  these  amendments  should  go  first. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  see. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  For  that  reason,  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  we  could  have  a 
Uttle  hiatus. 

Mr.  LONG.  Then,  may  I  put  something 
in  the  Record  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 


TAX  REFORM 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  lead 
editorial  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  today 
deals  with  the  tax  reform  package.  It 
is  a  very  thoughtful  editorial  and  de- 
serves the  attention  of  every  Member 
of  the  Senate.  It  is  entitled  "From  Con- 
fusion to  Chaos."  and  describes  the  bill 
in  its  present  form,  as  voted  on  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  the  nature 
of  a  tax  reform  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Phom  Contcsion  to  Chaos 

One  thing  can  be  said  with  certainty,  any- 
way, about  ilie  new  tax  bill.  It  was  bom  in 
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confusion,  had  U  It  Is  passed  In  Its  present 
form.  It  will  spice  confusion  with  chaos. 

Beyond  that,  c^umtj  fades  even  among 
tax   experts   In   o^  out   of   Oovemment.   As 
Edwin  S.  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  ruefully  put  It,  thj  House  tax  "re- 
form' bill  might  ibetter  be  known  as  "the 
lawyers  and  accountants  relief  act  of  1969  " 
If  the  members  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  dldnt  quite  know   what 
t  hey  had  put  In  the  bill  when  they  approved 
It.   which  they  dlint,  and  If  the  Treasury 
Department   officials   aren't    quite   sure    yet 
what  some  of  It  sats,  which  they  aren't,  pity 
the  poor  taxpayer  [trying  to  figure  out  what 
ha.s  been  done  to  blm.  Or.  for  that  matter. 
poor    wretches,    trying 
their  readers, 
n  case  you  got  lost  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Commlt- 
illl  last  Friday  in  a  great 
e    clamor    for    "reform," 
something   that  every- 
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the    newspaperme 
to  explain  It  all 

What  happened 
news,  was  that  the 
tee  approved  the 
rush    to    answer 
which    Is   of   cour 
body's  for 

Since  many  of  1 
nounced  pleceme 
there  was  a  gener 
bill  would  help  th 
soak  the  wealthy 


W4S  av^Uftble.   the^ 
fusion  as  to  what  : 
a  tax  biU,  the  exac 
tant  than  the  gene 


provisions  had  been  an- 
at  least  in  principle, 
understanding  that  the 
low  Income  taxpayer  and 
jxpayer:  but  since  many 
of  the  provisions  had  not  been  put  Into 
precise  Janguage.  4nd  no  committee  report 
!  was  considerable  con- 
id  actually  been  done.  In 
words  are  more  Impor- 
■alltles. 
Indeed,  even  Chilrman  Mills,  one  of  the 
oldest  hands  In  thl  taxing  business,  had  to 
confees  himself  confused.  On  Tuesday  he  had 
to  reassemble  his  Committee  to  amend  the 
rate  schedules  for  iiw  income  taxpayers  be- 
cause of  what  Mr.  MlUs  called  a  "misunder- 
standing." As  it  turned  out,  a  $2.4  billion 
misunderstanding 

So  don't  expect  ftom  xia  this  morning  any 
definite  explanatioi^  on  what  It  all  means.  A 
was  finally  made  avail- 
able this  week  (minias,  of  course,  the  changes 
made  on  Tuesday)]  but  It  takes  time  to 
X  prose  and  another  143 
explanation"  even  If 
you're   a   Phlladelpqia   lawyer. 

But   a   few   obsertations  mav   not   be   out 
of  order. 

One  is  that  there  tre  a  lot  of  happy  things 
proposed,  for  the  fiiture  If  not  the  present 
By  the  end  of  1972,|lf  you  can  dream  so  far 
ahead,  the  general  lax  rates  will  be  reduced 
by  an  average  of  abbut  5",.  If  you're  In  the 
lowest  tax  bracket  the  exemptions  have  been 
increased  so  that  ytju  may  not  have  to  pay 
any  taxes  at  all;  aboiit  5.2  million  people  will 
be  removed  from  tje  tax  roUs  entirely.  If 
I  bracket,  you  can  keep 
35%  of  your  top  ekrnlngs  Instead  of  Just 
30%  as  at  present-knaybe.  If  you  have  the 
right  kind  of  Income 

Moreover.  If  you  ^rn  your  own  Income — 
as  distinguished  froii  those  lazy  fellows,  re- 
tired or  otherwise,  Who  Uve  off  of  dividends 
of  savings  account  interest — your  top  tax 
won't  take  more  thaA  half  of  what  you  earn. 
Another  observatldn  is  that  it  Is  a  canard 
to  label  this  a  soak-t)be-rich  tax  bUl,  in  spite 
|ions  for  a  minimum  tax 
ort  of  Castro  confisca- 
a  tax  bill  tbat  will  be 
;nience  to  Fords,  Rock- 


be  changed.  Some  of  these  changes  would 
even  penalize  tho«e  already  retired  who 
planned  in  good  faith  on  the  rules  at  the 
time:  almost  all  of  them  would  penalise 
younger  men  planning  now  for  retirement. 
Hardly  anybody  can  figvire  out  ye*  precisely 
how  the  new  rules  would  affect  particular 
oases,  but  It  Is  clear  enough  that  the  punish- 
ment is  aimed  not  at  the  rich  but  at  the  suc- 
cessful. 

Yet  however  all  this  may  affect  Individuals, 
happily  or  otherwise,  oth.er  changes  are  sxtfe 
to  have  far-reaching  effects,  though  uncer- 
tain ones,  rlppUng  out  through  the  economy. 
No  one.  for  example,  can  anticipate  the 
effects  of  the  new  treatment  proposed  on 
heretofore  tax  exempt  bonds  of  states,  munic- 
ipalities, school  boards  and  the  like  The  un- 
certainty Is  acknowledged  in  the  proposed 
provision  that  these  local  authorities  will  be 
eligible  for  a  Federal  subsidy  to  offset  the 
effects — but  there  Is  a  sociological  and  pwllt- 
ical  effect,  as  well  as  an  economic  one,  In 
forcing  them  to  go  hat  in  hand  to  Washing- 
ton. An  unmeasurable  effect. 

Unmeasurable  also  are  the  effects  of  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  which  would  revamp  the 
tax  treatment  of  charitable  contributions, 
stock  dividends,  the  handling  of  corporate 
bonds  and  debentures,  depreciation  charges 
for  utility  firms,  cooperatives,  foundations, 
multiple  corptoratlons.  Some  of  these  may  be 
worthy  reforms,  some  not.  The  point,  rather, 
is  that  no  one  can  anticipate  now  what  unex- 
pected, and  perhaps  untoward,  effects  all 
these  things  may  have  on  that  most  com- 
plicated of  mechanisms,  the  ecology  of  a 
complex  economy. 

Chairman  Mills  himself  admits  as  much. 
He  has  promised  that  his  conunlttee  will 
"later"  analyze  the  Impact  of  the  bill  he  now 
proposes. 

Somehow  •later"  seems  not  quite  soon 
enough. 


of  its  heralded  prov 
aimed  at  the  rich, 
tlon  it's  hard  to  wrl 
more  than  an  incon 
efellers  or  Kennedys 
The  man  who  ge 
the  middle,   the  cor 
doctor  or  lawyer  who 
but  high  earnings  f 


dunked  is  the  man  in 

•rate  executive  or  the 

lay  have  no  real  wealth 

a  brief  span  of  years. 

That  is,  the  man  wlih  mixed  income,  some 

from   salary,   some   V^ux   savings:    the    man 

•Ins  that  he  has  been 
tirement  years. 

>n  such  things  as  de- 
stock  options,  many 
and  almost  everything 

irement  plans  of  such 


•vith   some   capital 
rjuntlng  on  for  his 
For  all  the  rules 
.erred    compensation 
-orms  of  pension  pla 
else  on  which  the  r 


men  might  be  based'l— all  these  rules  would 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 
FOR  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT. 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT, 
AND  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  MISSILE  TEST  FAdLTTIES 
AT  KWAJALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE. 
AND  RESERVE  COMPONENT 
STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  facili- 
ties at  Kwajaleln  Missile  Range,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
may  well  be  votes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  there  is  no 
amendment,  is  the  bill  not  automatically 
up  for  third  reading? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  Mr.  President. 
In  that  case,  I  ask 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  just  asked  the 
question.  The  Chair  has  not  answered 
the  question.  When  there  are  no  amend- 
ments to  be  offei-ed.  does  the  bill  auto- 
matically go  to  third  reading? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  floor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  business  be  laid  aside  tempo- 
rarily, and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  214, 


H.R.  7206,  an  act  to  adjust  the  salaries 
of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
and  certain  officers  of  Congress.  There 
will  be  votes. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  Inquire 
what  the  situation  will  be  now.  If  we 
are  going  to  have  any  other  amendments 
this  afternoon,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  take  them  up  now. 

It  is  correct,  as  the  Senator  has  said, 
that  a  number  of  amendments,  at  my 
suggestion,  are  in  conference  with  one 
of  the  subcommittee  chairmen.  But 
there  are  many  other  amendments  that 
can  be  taken  up.  and  we  certainly  will 
not  get  through  before  the  August  recess 
unless  we  keep  working  on  this  bill.  Sim- 
ply because  it  is  inconvenient  for  .some- 
one to  call  up  this  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  is  sufficient  reason.  I  am  .speaking 
now  in  the  interest  of  keeping  the  bill 
moving. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  answer 
to  the  question,  there  is  a  pending  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana.  As 
to  the  bill  (S.  2546) .  the  Chair  will  bring 
the  bill  to  a  third  reading,  if  no  one. 
aft«r  a  hiatus,  seeks  recognition  to  speak 
or  to  bring  up  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
have  to  do  it  myself,  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  in  order  to  prevent  third 
reading.  I  have  no  amendments,  but  I 
hope  this  matter  is  not  pushed,  because 
the  right  of  every  Senator  must  and  will 
be  protected. 
Mr.  President.  I  renew  my  request. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  did  not  suggest 
third  reading. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  know  the  Senator 
did  not. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  just  wanted  it  under- 
stood  

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  did  not  suggest  it, 
either.  I  just  asked  what  the  rule  was. 
And  I  got  the  right  answer.  [Laughter.] 
Mr.  STENNIS.  One  more  question: 
Does  tlie  Senator  from  Montana  expect 
extended  debate  on  the  salary  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  understand 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  offer  an  amendment  rela- 
tive to  the  pay  raise  commission.  The 
yeas  and  nays  will  be  requested.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  will  be  any,  but  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  dispose  of  this 
bill  within  an  hour,  and  that,  if  there  is 
any  argument,  we  could  have  rollcall 
votes  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  we  can 
all  be  on  record. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  was  not  able  to 
make  his  opinion  heard  on  the  last 
amendment,  and  he  wishes  to  speak  4 
or  5  minutes  on  it.  because  he  thinks  this 
will  be  a  matter  in  conference  which 
should  require  the  expression  of  opin- 
ions of  Senators  who  have  strong  opin- 
ions on  it.  After  he  has  made  that  state- 
ment, he  would  be  very  happy  to  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  request.  I  thought  this 
had  been  cleared.  The  Senate  was 
given  notice  on  this.  A  decision  has 
been  made  on  the  previous  motion,  and 
I  had  hoped,  in  the  interest  of  comity 
with  the  other  side  and  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
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which  had  agreed  unanimously  to  some- 
thing or  other,  that  we  could  tend  to  this 
and  give  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
a  chance  to  eat.  He  has  not  had  a  bite 
since  breakfast.  I  had  hoped  we  could  get 
on  with  this  bin  and  have  the  other  com- 
ments later.  But.  on  the  basis  of  the 
request  made,  I  reluctantly  withdraw  the 

request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  heard  no  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  object  unless 
I  am  allowed  to  speak  4  or  5  minutes  on 
the  subject  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  can  get 
the  time  on  this  bill  If  he  wants  it.  but  if 
he  wants  it  separate,  I  will  withdraw  the 

request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  question  recurs. 
Mr.    HOLLAND.    Mr.    President,    the 
decision  just  made  by  the  Senate,  by  a 
cliff-hanger  vote,  is  a  decision  on  a  mat- 
ter which  I  think  should  be  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  Record,  because  surely  it 
will  be  in  conference  and  surely  all  rea- 
sonable arguments  should  be  heard  on  it. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  had  asked 
for  time  to  be  heard,  and  the  amount  of 
time  available  was  not  sufficient,  so  he 
was  not  allowed  to  make  his  statement. 
Mr.  President,  .nay  we  have  order? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
speak  a  good  deal  longer  than  4  or  5 
minutes,  if  it  is  necessary,  but  I  would 
prefer  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  asked  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  to  recognize  me  as  soon  as 
the  result  of  the  vote  was  announced.  I 
did  not  realize  that  I  had  to  go  further 
than  that  in  order  to  exercise  my  rights 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  thiiik  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missomi,  one  of  the  ranking 
members  of  the  committee,  and  others 
who  spoke  were  exactly  within  their 
rights  and  exactly  stated  the  facts  that 
the  so-called  Schweiker  amendment  ma- 
terially changes  the  functions  of  the 
General  Accoimting  Office. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  thorough- 
ly agreed  that  the  matter  required  and 
was  intended  to  have  full  study  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  also 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations before  it  should  be  seriously 
considered  by  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  would  like 
to  see  an  act  passed  under  which  the 
General  Accounting  Office  was  more 
fully  availed  of  in  connection  with 
checking  on  defense  contracts.  He  wants 
that  to  be  made  clear  but  he  is  not  will- 
ing to  take  that  action  in  the  overriding 
of  the  two  fine  committees  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  mentioned;  nor  is 
he  willing  to  take  it  in  this  action  which 
has  been  taken  which  materially  changes 
the  function  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
list  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  which  is  so  ably  headed 


by  the  Seiator  from  Mississippi  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mrs.  Sihth)  as  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Armed  Sekvtces 


John  Stennls,  of  Mississippi,  chairman. 

Richard  B.  Russell,  of  Georgia. 

Stuart  Symington,  of  Missouri. 

Henry  M.  Jackson,  of  Washington. 

Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina. 

Howard  W.  Cannon,  of  Nevada. 

Stephen  M.  Young,  of  Ohio. 

Daniel  K.  Inouye,  of  Hawaii. 

Thomas  J.  Mclntyre.  of  New  Hampshire. 

Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Margaret  Chase  Smith,  of  Maine. 

Strom  Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina. 

John  G.  Tower,  of  Texas. 

Peter  H.  Domlnlck.  of  Colorado. 

George  Murphy,  of  California. 

Eklward  W.  Brooke,  of  Massachusetts. 

Barry  Gold  water,  of  Arizona. 

Richard  S.  Schweiker,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  next 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  list  of  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Goverrmient  Opera- 
tions which  is  so  ably  headed  by  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan)  and  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  Mundt)  as  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

GOVEBNltENT  OPERATIONS 

John  L.  McClellan,  of  Arkansas,  chairman. 

Henry  M.  Jackson,  of  Washington. 

Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.,  of  North  CaroUna. 

Edmund  S.  Muskle,  of  Maine. 

Abraham  A.  Rlblcoff,  of  Connecticut. 

Fred  R.  Harris,  of  Oklahoma. 

Lee  Metcalf ,  of  Montana. 

Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  of  Minnesota. 

James  B.  Allen,  of  Alabama. 

Kajl  E.  Mundt,  of  South  Dakota. 

Jacob  K.  Javits,  of  New  York. 

Charles  H.  Percy,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  P.  Griffin,  of  Michigan. 

Ted  Stevens,  of  Alaska. 

Edward  J.  Giimey,  of  Florida. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
first  place  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate 
realizes  what  it  has  done  has  been  to 
render  a  vote  of  no  confidence.  The  vote 
of  the  Senate  is  a  vote  of  no  confidence 
in  these  two  fine  committees  and  their 
members. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  the 
fxillest  confidence  in  the  membership  of 
both  of  these  committees.  Incidentally, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Permsyl- 
vania,  who  offered  the  amendment,  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  confidence  in  him.  I  would  like  to 
see  this  subject  matter  seriously  con- 
sidered by  the  appropriate  committees 
before  the  Senate  is  required  to  act 
upon  it. 

In  the  second  place,  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  language  in  the  amend- 
ment, which  has  just  been  agreed  to  by 
a  majority  of  one  vote  of  the  Senate, 
which  I  think  completely  changes  the 
nature  of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
I  will  read,  therefore,  from  page  4  of  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  be- 
ginning at  line  8  under  subsection  <f ) : 


(f)  The  C3omptroller  General  shall  malce 
Independent  audits  of  major  contracts  where 
In  his  opinion  the  cost*  Incurred  and  to  be  In- 
curred, the  delivery  schedule*,  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  performance  achieved  and  antici- 
pated are  such  as  to  warrant  such  audits  and 
he  shall  report  his  findings  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  irom 
Florida  has  used  the  General  Accounting 
Office  a  good  many  times.  I  see  present 
in  the  Chamber  the  dlstlngiilshed  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
who  is  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  of  which  I  am  chairman. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  will  well  re- 
call that  our  subcommittee  has  on 
various  occasions  used  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  t£>  investigate  matters 
which  we  thought  required  investigation. 
It  has  done  so  ably,  and  its  opinions  have 
been  very  fine  opinions,  and  they  have 
been  very  helpful  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  Congress. 

I  have  been  here  for  23  years  and 
never  has  it  been  even  remotely  sug- 
gested that  the  Comptroller  G«ieral 
shall  be  the  moving  party,  shall  be  the 
policymaker,  shall  be  the  decisionmaker 
on  the  question  of  where  he  goes  with  his 
investigation.  Yet  the  wording  which  I 
have  read  from  the  amendment  just 
agreed  to  makes  it  clear  that,  "the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  make  independent 
audits  of  major  contracts  where  in  his  . 
opinion  the  costs  incurred  and  to  be  in- 
curred, the  delivery  schedules,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  performance  achieved 
and  anticipated  are  such  as  to  warrant 
such  audits  .  .  .". 

I  know  of  no  such  provision  in  any 
other  act  ever  passed  in  Congress,  at 
least  in  these  23  years,  or  any  action 
ever  taken  by  Congress  or  any  committee 
of  Congress  in  these  23  years,  which  even 
approaches  this  degree  of  giving  com- 
plete discretion,  complete  judgment, 
complete  decision,  complete  power  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  the 
means  to  the  Comptroller  General,  as  to 
where  he  shall  go  in  a  vast  agency  of 
Government  which  spends  something 
like  $80  billion. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  letter  of 
the  Comptroller  General  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Ser\ices  which  made  it  very  clear 
that  he  thought  that  such  matter  was 
a  serious  matter,  would  represent  a 
serious  departure,  did  require  long  hear- 
ings, did  require  decision  on  how  many 
additional  employees  might  be  required, 
did  require  decision  as  to  just  what 
would  be  the  function  of  Congress  and 
what  the  function  of  the  Comptroller 
General  in  this  vast  field  of  expenditures 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  would  be. 
which  every  one  of  us  agrees  should  be 
carefully  supervised  by  Congress. 

But,  Mr  President,  note  carefully  the 
independent  decision  and  independent 
judgment  this  amendment  just  passed 
gives  to  the  Comptroller  General,  no 
matter  how  fine  a  man  he  is.  because  the 
whole  concept  of  the  setting  up  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  was  to  set  up 
an  office  which  would  be  an  arm  of  Con- 
gress, not  the  head,  not  the  guide,  not 
the  leader,  not  the  one  determining  pol- 
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ley.  but  the  arn^  of  the  Congress  to  in- 
vestigate where  Congress  felt  investiga- 
tion should  be  made.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  uniformly  been  so 
used  in  all  of  the  cases  in  which  I  have 
had  any  information  at  all  as  to  their 
various  activities^  which  have  been  many. 
Therefore,  th^  Senator  from  Florida 
simply  wants  t^e  Record  to  show  he 
completely  agrefes  on  the  two  major 
points  with  the  position  taken  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee: First,  that  hearings  are  absolutely 
necessary,  that  this  is  a  vital,  very  im- 
portant, and  serious  matter:  and,  second, 
as  agreed  to,  the  amendment  means  a 
very  great  change  in  the  functioning  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  makes 
of  it  instead  of  fn  arm  of  Congress  the 
leader  and  guide!  of  Congress  In  various 
major  fields  of  expenditure. 

The  Senator  f»om  Florida  would  have 
no  objection  at  jail  to  the  granting  of 
subpena?  powers  in  proper  cases,  and  he 
has  voted  on  many  occasions  to  give 
subpena  powers  io  various  investigating 
committees  and  various  regulatory 
agencies' and  the  like.  That  is  not  a  part 
of  the  objection!  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  but  he  does  object  to  this  kind 
of  handling  of  suf  h  an  important  matter 
and  pxarticularly  when  this  matter  marks 
a  complete  change  of  the  character  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  It  is  an 
Important  arm  of  the  legislative  depart- 
ment, and  not  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment. It  is  an  ferm  to  which  we  can 
refer  matters  Which  Congress  thinks 
should  be  investigated  and  reported 
upon. 

To  turn  the  Colnptroller  General  loose 
without  any  guidance  except  the  lan- 
guage here  relati|ig  to — in  his  opinion — 
which  is  the  wording,  he  can  move  as 
he  pleases  in  any  »rea  looking  for  matters 
he  tliinks  imporOant. 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  this  state- 
ment to  appear  in  the  Record  because  I 
have  very  strong  feelings  in  the  matter, 
and  because  I  think  I  have  as  strong  a 
desire  as  any  in  this  Chamber  to  have 
properly  reviewel  and  properly  super- 
vised the  expend  tures  of  vast  amounts 
of  money  which  we  entrust  to  the  De- 
fense Departmeni,  for  expenditures.  But 
I  am  not  willing  on  tliis  floor,  without 
a  committee  reptrt,  without  committee 
hearings,  particularly  when  it  is  clear 
the  amendment  was  offered  to  the  com- 
mittee and  then  withdrawn  without  the 
given  a  chance  to  pass 
upon  it.  I  am  nat  willing  to  vote  for 
such  a  far-reach;  ng  amendment  which, 
in  effect,  is  a  vol  e  of  no  confidence  as 
to  the  Armed  S«rvices  Committee  and 
the  Government  jOperations  Committee 
a  vote  which  would 
the  nature  of  the  GAO 
the   very    important 


and  is,  in  effect, 
change  completel; 

which    is   one   o: ^ 

agencies  belonging  to  the  leg'islative 
branch  and  whict ,  we  may  regard  as  our 
investigating  armi.  That  is  what  it  is, 

I  thank  the  Seiator  from  Mississippi 
for  yielding  to  nw 

Mr.  STENNIS.  ]  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  fine  remarks.  I  am  sorry  he  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak  before  this 
time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND]  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  realize  the  difficulties  imder  which  he 


is  operating.  I  have  no  feelli\g  about  the 
matter  at  all.  I  simply  wanted  to  have 
in  the  Record  a  clear  statement  of  my 
opinion  on  this  matter  because,  may  I 
respectfully  say,  I  diflfer  with  the  ma- 
jority of  Senators  who  have  voted  for 
this  amendment  without  hearings,  as 
far-reactiing  as  it  is,  that  it  should  be 
adopted  and  written  into  law. 


GREAT  PLAINS  CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  10595. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10595)  to  amend 
the  Act  of  August  7,  1956  (70  Stat.  1115) , 
as  amended,  providing  for  a  Great  Plains 
conservation  program,  and  requesting  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  East- 
land, Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Aiken,  and  Mr.  Cook  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  91-145) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Public  transportation  has  suffered  from 
years  of  neglect  in  America.  In  the  last 
30  years  urban  transportation  systems 
have  experienced  a  cycle  of  increasing 
costs,  decreasing  funds  for  replacements, 
cutbacks  in  service  and  decrease  In 
passengers. 

Transit  fares  have  almost  tripled  since 
1945;  the  number  of  passengers  has  de- 
creased to  one  third  the  level  of  that 
year.  Transit  industry  profits  before 
taxes  have  declined  from  $313  million  in 
1945  to  $25  million  in  1967.  In  recent 
years  235  bus  and  subway  companies 
have  gone  out  of  business.  The  remain- 
ing transit  companies  have  progressively 
deteriorated.  Today  they  give  their  riders 
fewer  rims,  older  cars,  and  less  service. 
Local  governments,  faced  with  de- 
mands for  many  pressing  public  services 
and  with  an  inadequate  financial  base, 
have  been  imable  to  provide  sufficient 
assistance. 


This  is  not  a  problem  peculiar  to  our 
largest  cities  alone.  Indeed,  many  of  our 
small  and  medium-sized  communities 
have  seen  their  bus  transportation  sys- 
tems simply  close  down. 

When  the  Nation  realized  the  impor- 
tance and  need  for  Improved  highways 
in  the  last  decade,  the  Congress  re- 
sponded with  the  Highway  Act  of  1956. 
The  result  has  been  a  magnificent  fed- 
erally-aided highway  system.  But  high- 
ways are  only  one  element  in  a  national 
transportation  policy.  About  a  quarter  of 
our  population  lack  access  to  a  car.  For 
these  people — especially  the  poor,  the 
aged,  the  very  young  and  the  handi- 
capped— adequate  public  transportation 
is  the  only  answer. 

Moreover,  until  we  make  public  trans- 
portation an  attractive  alternative  to 
private  car  use,  we  will  never  be  able 
to  build  highways  fast  enough  to 
avoid  congestion.  As  we  survey  the  in- 
creasing congestion  of  our  roads  and 
strangulation  of  our  central  cities  today, 
we  can  imagine  what  our  plight  will  be 
when  our  urban  population  adds  one 
hundred  million  people  by  the  year  2000. 

We  can  not  meet  future  needs  by  con- 
centrating development  on  just  one 
means  of  transportation.  We  must  have 
a  truly  balanced  system.  Only  when  au- 
tomobile transportation  is  complemented 
by  adequate  public  transportation  can  we 
meet  those  needs. 

THE  PUBUC  TRANSPORTATION  PROGRAM 

/  propose  that  we  provide  $10  billion 
out  of  the  general  fund  over  a  12-year 
period  to  help  in  developing  and  improv- 
ing public  transportation  in  local  com- 
munities. To  establish  this  program,  I  am 
requesting  contract  authorization  total- 
ing $3.1  billion  for  the  first  five  years 
starting  with  a  first  year  authorization 
of  $300  million  and  rising  to  $1  billion 
annually  by  1975.  Furthermore,  I  am 
asking  for  a  renewal  of  this  contract  au- 
thorization every  two  years  so  that  the 
outstanding  contract  authorization  will 
never  be  for  a  shorter  period  than  three 
years.  Over  the  12-year  period,  $9.5  bil- 
lion is  programmed  for  capital  invest- 
ments and  $500  million  for  research  and 
development. 

The  program  which  I  am  recommend- 
ing would  help  to  replace,  improve  and 
expand  local  bus,  rail  and  subway  sys- 
tems. It  would  help  to  develop  and  mod- 
ernize subway  tracks,  stations,  and  ter- 
minals; it  would  help  to  build  and  Im- 
prove rail  train  tracks  and  stations,  new 
bus  terminals,  and  garages. 

The  program  would  authorize  assist- 
ance to  private  as  well  as  public  transit 
systems  so  that  private  enterprise  can 
continue  to  provide  public  services  in 
urban  transportation.  It  would  give  State 
governments  an  opportunity  to  comment 
on  project  applications  in  order  to  im- 
prove intergovernmental  coordination. 
It  would  require  local  public  hearings  be- 
fore any  major  capital  construction  is 
undertaken.  And  it  would  permit  local- 
ities to  acquire  rights-of-way  in  advance 
of  system  construction  in  order  to  reduce 
future  dislocation  and  costs. 

Fares  alone  cannot  ordinarily  finance 
the  full  cost  of  public  transit  systems, 
including  the  necessary  capital  invest- 
ments. Higher  fares  usually  result  In 
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fewer  riders,  taking  much  of  the  "mass" 
out  of  mass  transit  and  defeating  the 
social  and  economic  purpose  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

One  problem  with  most  transit  systems 
operating  today  Is  that  they  rely  for 
revenues  on  people  who  must  use  them 
and  make  no  appeal  to  those  who  have 
a  choice  of  using  them  or  not.  Thus  we 
have  the  self-defeating  cycle  of  fewer 
riders,  higher  fares,  lower  revenues, 
worse  facilities,  and  still  fewer  riders. 

The  way  to  break  that  cycle  is  to  make 
public  transit  truly  attractive  and  con- 
venient. In  this  way,  more  riders  will 
provide  more  revenues,  and  fares  can 
be  kept  down  while  further  efficiencies 
can  be  introduced. 

In  addition  to  assistance  for  capital 
improvements,  I  am  proposing  substan- 
tial research  and  technology  efforts  into 
new  ways  of  making  public  transit  an 
attractive  choice  for  owners  of  private 
cars.  These  would  include : 
— Advanced  bus  and  train  design  to 
permit    easier    boarding    and    dis- 
mounting. 
— Improved  interiors  In  bus  and  trains 
for     increased     convenience     and 
security  for  riders. 
— New     traffic     control     systems     to 
expedite  the  fiow  of  buses  over  streets 
and  highways. 
— Tracked  air  cushioned  vehicles  and 

automated  ti-ansit. 
— ^Flexible  bus  service  based  on  com- 
puter-forecast demands. 
— New  bus  propulsion  systems  which 
would  reduce  noise  and  air  E>ollution 
as  well  as  cost. 
— Systems  such  as  moving  sidewalks 
and  capsules  to  transport  people  for 
short  distances  within  terminals,  and 
other  major  activity. 
In  summarj',  this  public  transportation 
program  I  am  recommending  would  give 
State  and  local  governments  the  assur- 
ance of  Federal  commitment  necessary 
both  to  carry  out  long-range  planning 
and  to  raise  their  share  of  the  costs.  It 
would  meet  the  challenge  of  providing 
resources  that  are  adequate  in  amount 
and  it  would  assure  adequate  duration  of 
their  availability. 

The  bus  rider,  train  commuter  and 
subway  user  would  have  better  service. 
The  car  driver  would  travel  on  less  con- 
gested roads.  The  poor  would  be  better 
able  to  get  to  work,  to  reach  new  job 
opportunities  and  to  use  training  and 
rehabilitation  centers.  The  centers  of  big 
cities  would  avoid  strangulation  and  the 
suburbs  would  have  better  access  to  ur- 
ban jobs  and  shops. 

Most  important,  we  as  a  Nation  would 
benefit.  The  Nation  which  has  sent  men 
to  the  moon  would  demonstrate  that  it 
can  meet  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
city  as  well. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  August  7,  1969. 


nomination  of  George  E.  Woods.  Jr.,  of 
Michigan,  to  be  U.8.  attorney  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Michigan,  which 
nominating  message  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


LEGISLATIVE  SALARY 
ADJUSTMENTS 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  TO  OCTO- 
BER 31,  1969,  OF  AUTHORITY  CON- 
FERRED BY  THE  EXPORT  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Joint  Resolution  864. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  864),  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
extension  to  October  31,  1969.  of  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949,  which  was  read  twice  by  its 
title. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
involved  here  is  the  authority  of  the 
Commerce  Department  to  regulate  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States.  The  Senate 
h&s  before  it  on  the  calendar  a  bill  which 
has  been  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  reported 
to  the  Senate  which  deals  with  the  ex- 
pansion and  regulation  of  exports.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  give  that  bill  proper 
consideration,  we  need  temporary  exten- 
sion for  the  second  time  of  the  present 
law. 

This  joint  resolution  would  have  that 
effect.  The  House  has  approved  it.  We 
have  cleared  it  with  both  sides  of  the 

I  therefore  ask  that  the  Senate  approve 
this  resolution  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  What  is  the 
length  of  time  for  the  extension? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  a  60-day  extension 
from  August  31.  The  first  temporary  ex- 
tension expires  then.  This  joint  resolu- 
tion extends  it  to  October  31,  in  order 
to  allow  consideration  of  the  principal 
legislation  which  is  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

The  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  864)  was 
read  the  third  time  and  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Louis  R. 
Bruce,  of  New  York,  to  be  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  withdrawing  the 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
consent  of  both  sides,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  may  meet  for  15  minutes 
to  report  a  bill  to  the  full  committee  at 
this  particular  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  214,  H.R.  7206. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  H.R.  7206,  to 
adjust  the  salaries  of  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  and  certain  officers 
of  the  Congress.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   39 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  send  to  the  desk  my  amendment 
No.  39  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  appro- 
priate place  insert  a  new  section: 

That  (a)  section  225  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Section  216  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  subject  to  the  opera- 
tion of  section  225  of  this  title,". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  April  29  this  amendment 
was  approved  oy  a  rolicall  vote,  and  the 
vote  was  49  to  36.  I  see  no  reason  to  de- 
bate the  issue  again.  Surely  there  will  be 
an  equally  favorable  vote  again.  It  is  be- 
ing offered  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  <Mr.  Byrd),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  <Mr.  Dominick),  and  myself. 
It  merely  repeals  the  President's  com- 
mission under  which  congressional 
salaries  are  fixed  every  4  years.  I  am 
ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  for  a  division. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  A  division 
is  called  for. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 

ask  for  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill,  which  was  passed  in  the 
other  body  and  was  reported  by  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
proposes  to  increase  the  salary  of  the 
Vice  President  from  $43,000  a  year  to 
$62,500  a  year. 

EarUer  in  this  session  the  Congress 
increased  the  salary  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  by  100  percent,  from 
$100,000  per  annum  to  $200,000  per  an- 
num. 

I  recall  that  an  amendment  was  offered 
to  increase  the  salary  of  the  President 
by  only  $50,000  per  annum.  I  supported 
that  50-percent  increase.  However,  that 
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vote  was  a  voic«  vote,  and  mine  was  a 
very  weak  voica  indeed,  because  mine 
was  a  minority  vcjice. 

Also,  Congresa  increfwed  the  salaries 
of  a  great  man^  appointed  officials  <rf 
our  Govemmeni  and  the  salaries  of 
Members  of  Cor»gress  to  the  extent  ot 
some  42  percent. 

When  that  matter  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  realized  that  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools  ot  the  city  where  I  live 
in  Ohio  received  a  larger  salary  than 
the  then  salary  o<  Members  of  the  Senate 
of  Representatives,  I 
of    the    42.5    percent 


and  the  House 
voted  in  favor 
increase. 

Today,   I  wish 
right  at  the  on 
ing  the  salary  o 


the  Record  to  state, 
that  I  favor  increas- 
the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  Statesfrom  $43,000  to  $62,500 
a  year.  I  approve  6f  that,  and  I  shall  vote 
in  favor  of  that  Bart  of  the  bill. 

However.  I  de^re  to  spealc  on  other 
aspects  of  the  bijl.  Having  served  for  8 
years  in  the  othei-  body  and  more  than 
10  years  in  the  Seriate,  I  know  something 
of  the  history  ot  the  Congress.  I  am 
aware  of  its  greati  traditions  and  history. 
I  know  it  is  the  American  way  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Housej  of  Representatives  is 
regarded  as  an  eiual.  We  are  all  equal, 
whether  we  are  iii  the  other  body  or  this 
body.  However,  tiis  bill  proposes  to  in- 
crease the  salary] of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  $43,000 
to  $62,500  a  year,  and  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  and  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  RepresentaUvei  from  $42,500  to  $55,- 
000  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  Members  of  the  mi- 
nority party  in  ttk  Senate  have  selected 
the  minority  leader  and  assistant  mi- 
nority leader.  Thbse  of  us  in  the  ma- 
jority party  have  selected  our  majority 
leader,   assistant   majority   leader,   and 
Secretary    of    th«    Senate    Democratic 
Conference.  But  i^e  are  all  equals  here. 
That  is  the  way  our  Government  woris. 
We  honor  one  ofj  our  Members  by  se- 
lecting him  as  ouf  majority  leader.  An- 
honored    by    being 
der.  Others  are  hon- 
ted  as  assistant  ma- 
^.    leaders.  Neverthe- 
less, they  are  all  iMembers  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  same  as  any  other  Senator  here. 
May  I  say  in  passing  that  I  hold  the 
majority  leader  ofimy  party  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  highest  Admiration.  He  is  truly 
a  great  American,  ine  of  the  great  Amer- 
icans of  our  time.  lam  glad  that  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  penator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  our  assistant  majority  leader. 
I  am  happy  that  tl^e  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Derapcratic  Conference  in 
the  Senate.  I  am  ^lad  that  I  supported 
d  friends  of  mine, 
lority  leader  of  this 


other  Member 
elected  minority  U 
ored  by  being  ele 
jority  and  minor 


those  colleagues 

I  admire  the 
txjdy.  I  served  wii 
the  other  body,  an 
time  friends.  The 
minority  leader  a 

to  the  Senate  in  i  ^  . 

have  been  close  p>^rsonal  frioids. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  again  that  I,  of 
course,  have  great ;  iffection  and  admlra- 


him  years  ago  in 

we  have  been  long- 

tinguished  assistant 

I  were  first  elected 

le  same  year,  and  we 


tion  for  the  majmity  and  minority  lead- 
ers. Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
desire  the  increase  in  salary  that  is  em- 
bodied in  the  pending  bill.  The  fact  is 
that  it  does  not  cost  the  ^aeaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  or  the 
majority  lead3rs  or  the  minority  leaders 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives any  more  to.  live  in  Washing- 
ton and  this  area  than  it  costs  other 
Senators  and  Representatives. 

They  are  already  provided  with  addi- 
tional staffs,  facilities,  and  transporta- 
tion necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  expeditiously  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  the  high  ofQces  to  which  they 
have  been  elected  by  their  colleagues.  We 
have  honored  our  colleagues  and  friends 
by  placing  them  in  these  positions. 

Of  course,  if  they  are  required,  as  I  am 
quite  certain  they  are  on  some  occasions, 
to  do  some  ofiQclal  entertaining,  they 
should  be  provided  with  adequate  ex- 
pense accounts  to  meet  any  expenses  in 
connection  with  entertaining  foreign 
oflacials  who  come  to  this  country  and  to 
the  Capital  of  our  country. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  increasing 
salaries,  where  are  we  going  to  stop? 
Are  we  soon  going  to  say  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  and  other  ofBcials  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
should  also  have  their  salaries  increased? 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  both  the  Senate  and 
House,  after  all,  are  Membtrs  of  the 
Congress  and  were  honored  by  their 
colleagues  who  elected  them  to  their 
high  positions. 

I  think  the  bill  sets  a  precedent  which, 
if  followed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  will 
mean  increased  salaries  for  the  assistant 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  for  those  elected  to 
leadership  positions  in  caucuses  of  both 
parties,  and  perhaps  even  for  others  who 
may  be  honored  by  a  caucus  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  or  the  conference  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOXJNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
compliment  my  friend  on  the  speech' he 
is  making.  We  have  just  been  asked  to 
increase  taxes,  and  we  have  had  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  salary  raises  recently,  in- 
cluding one  of  almost  50  percent  for  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  think  if  there  is  one  thing  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  fed  up  with,  it  is 
salary  raises  for  ofiBcials  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  are  already  drawing,  by  their 
standards,  extremely  high  salaries.  I 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I 
heartily  share  his  views. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  very 
much  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  former  Governor  of  that 
great  State.  Of  course,  what  he  says  is 
the  absolute  factual  situation. 

Over  a  year  ago,  there  was  imposed  a 
10-percent  surtax — a  tax  on  a  tax — an 
atrocious,  obnoxious  burden  on  the  al- 
ready overburdened  taxpayers  of  this 
country.  We  were  told  it  would  stop  in- 


flation; and  during  the  year  it  has  been 
in  effect,  we  have  had  more  inflation 
than  before. 

It  is  true  that  the  heavily  taxed  citi- 
zens of  our  country  have  a  right  to  resent 
these  continuing  increases  in  salaries.  I 
feel  that  cmly  the  part  of  this  bill  that 
applies  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  should  be  approved.  That 
is  fair  to  the  Vice  President  and  to  his 
office. 

I  repeat  that  in  my  view  we  must  con- 
fine any  salary  increases  simply  to  the 
Vice  President.  I  wish  to  say  again  that 
I  believe  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  all  Senators  are 
equals,  and  should  be  treated  as  equals. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
state,  very  clearly  and  quickly  and  to 
the  E>oint,  what  the  pending  legislation 
is  all  about.  We  have  been  working  on 
it.  working  with  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, working  with  all  groups  in  this 
body,  to  try  to  arrive  at  something  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  agree  upon.  We 
have  cc«ne  a  long  way  in  our  basis  for 
agreement. 

This  bill  would  increase  the  salary  of 
the  Vice  President  and  that  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  $62,500. 

One  of  the  points  of  some  difference 
has  been  what  to  do  as  to  the  minority 
and  majority  leadership  in  the  two 
Houses.  That  point  has  been  of  interest 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  who  has 
offered  amendments  on  it.  We  have 
worked  out  a  compromise  that  is  accept- 
able on  both  sides — namely,  that  would 
limit  the  increase  for  the  leadership  to 
$49,500.  rather  than  the  $55,000  that  is 
provided  in  the  bill.  This  proposal  like- 
wise has  been  received  with  acceptance 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  one  issue  on  which  there  is  still 
contention  is  that  which  has  been  raised 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  which  has  to  do 
with  attaching  a  proposal  to  abandon  or 
abolish  the  commission  that  was  earlier 
set  up,  and  about  which  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  this  body, 
that  would  fix  ujwn  proposals  for  execu- 
tive and  legislative  salary  adjustments, 
with  the  one  reservation  that  Congress 
would  have  the  right,  If  it  iniUated  a  pro- 
posal, to  reject  it  or  veto  it. 

I  think  I  have  put  that  fairly,  but  in 
any  case,  it  is  my  personal  judgment  that 
the  only  way  that  we  can  resolve  this 
question  satisfactorily,  and  with  the 
agreement  of  all  who  are  involved  and 
feel  strongly  about  it,  is  that  we  have  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware put  before  us.  and  that  we  would 
likely  have  a  rollcaU  vote  on  it,  I  would 
suspect,  and  thus  vote  the  amendment 
up  or  down. 

My  own  judgment  would  be  that  this 
may  get  us  into  deep  complications  once 
again,  but  our  goal  and  target  here  is 
to  try  to  move  out  the  Vice  President's 
pending  salary  increase.  I  respect  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  who 
did  single  out  the  Vice  President  alone. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  if  we  were 
to  do  that,  we  would  lose  the  House  sup- 
port for  the  move,  or  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  it;  that  the  time  already  spent 
in  trying  to  find  some  middle  ground 
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that  we  could  all  stand  upon  nas  been 
very  considerable,  and  we  are  close  to 
that  kind  of  an  agreement. 

Therefore,  I  would  urge  this  body  to 
move  with  whatever  dispatch  we  can 
now  muster  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  measure,  and  hopefully  to  act 
favorably  upon  it.  I  think  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident is  long  overdue,  and  I  think  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
feel  that  the  Speaker  is  long  overdue. 
We  have  arrived  at  the  compromise  by 
which  we  have  yielded  some  ground  in 
exchange  for  some  other  grounc.  with 
respect  to  the  increases  for  the  leader- 
ship It  would  be  my  hope  that  we  might 
dispose  of  this  measure  this  afternoon, 
-nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  Wyoming  sug- 
gests that  he  believes  it  would  be  well  to 
debate  first  whether  we  do  or  do  not  sup- 
port an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  Vice 
President.  .        . 

That  issue  is  not  involved  in  this  par- 
ticular amendment.  This  amendment 
proposes  to  repeal  the  Commission  which 
was  established  in  1967  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  congressional  salaries  as  was 
set  up  under  Public  Law  90-206  and  ap- 
proved on  December  16.  1967,  as  a  rider 
on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  in  de- 
scribing the  Commission  stated  that  the 
President  makes  these  recommendations 
to  Congress  each  4  years,  which  is  cor- 
rect but  that  Congress  could  veto  his 
proposals.  He  is  wrong  on  that  point; 
that  is  the  joker. 

It  is  possible  that  neither  House  of 
Congress  would  even  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  the  question  of  whether 
congressional  salaries  would  or  would 
not  go  into  effect.  I  cite  as  proof  of  that 
the  manner  in  which  this  was  handled 
last  year.  The  President  sent  to  Congress 
his  recommendation  for  proposed  salary 
increases  for  Members  of  Congress, 
judges,  and  top  executive  officials. 

Under  the  parliamentary  situation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  many  Mem- 
bers tried,  they  were  unable  to  get  the 
matter  to  a  vote.  Here  in  the  Senate  I 
offered  a  resolution  of  disagreement  with 
the  President's  recommendations.  As  has 
been  the  custom  with  respect  to  the  re- 
organization acts  that  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  of  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  is  chairman. 

But  what  happened?  It  was  bottled 
up.  There  was  no  action  taken  by  his 
committee  on  that  resolution.  They  re- 
fused to  report  to  the  Senate  either  af- 
firmatively or  negatively,  and  the  Sen- 
ate was  almost  caught  in  a  box  where  we 
would  not  get  a  vote  at  all.  The  only 
manner  in  which  the  Senate  did  get  a 
roUcall  vote  on  those  proposed  salary  in- 
creases was  that  we  were  able  through 
parliamentary  maneuvers  in  the  Senate 
to  force  it  before  the  Senate  over  the  ob- 
jections of  the  committee. 

That  is  not  good  legislation.  When  this 
measure  was  originally  passed  it  was  ex- 
plained to  Congress  on  the  premise  that 
if  there  were  a  disagreement  or  if  any- 


one wanted  to  call  the  roll  in  the  Senate 
on  a  vote  of  disagreement  it  would  be 
possible.   But   that   is   not   the   way   it 
worked.  It  is  possible  to  escalate  these 
salaries  every  4  years  without  ever  hav- 
ing a  roUcall  vote  taken  in  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate, 
and  every  Member  of  Congress  would 
then  be  in  a  position  of  having  his  sal- 
ary increased  and  being  able  to  go  home 
to  his  constituents  and  say,  "That  gang 
would  not  give  me  a  chance  to  vote.  I 
was  against   it."   There   should  be   no 
place  in  the  Senate  for  such  hypocrisy. 
Conceivably  we  could  have  100  Sena- 
tors telling  their  constituents  they  are 
against  the  salary  increases,  yet  there 
would  never  be  a  rollcall  vote  to  prove 
they  were  wrong.  That  is  not  the  way  to 
legislate.  We  should  act  on  our  own  sal- 
aries on  a  rollcall  vote  as  has  always 
been  done  heretofore. 

The  Senate  decided  this  question  on 
April  29,  as  it  appears  on  page  10731 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  Legislative 
No.  25.  This  same  amendment  which  pro- 
poses to  repeal  this  Commission  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  a  rollcall  vote, 
49  Senators  voting  for  the  amendment 
and  36  Senators  voting  against  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  rollcall  vote  taken  on  that 
date,  April  20,  1969,  on  an  identical 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rollcall 
vote  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49. 
nays  36.  as  follows: 

INo.  25Leg.l 
TEAS— 49 
Aiken,    Allen.    Allott.    Bellmen,    Bennett, 
Bible,  Boggs.  Burdlck,  Byrd.  Va  ,  Byrd.  W.  Va., 
Cannon,  Church,  Cook,  Cooper,  Cotton,  Cur- 
tis. Dole. 

Domlnlck.  Ellender.  Ervln.  Fulbright,  Gore, 
Gurney.  Hartke,  Hatfield,  Holland,  Holllngs, 
Hruska.  Jordan,  N.C.,  Jordan,  Idaho,  Mans- 
field, McClellan,  Miller.  Mundt. 

Murphy,  Packwood,  Pastore,  Pearson,  Prox- 
mlre.  Smith,  Sparkman,  Spong.  Stennts,  Sy- 
mington. Talmadge,  Tower,  Williams,  Del., 
Young,  N.  Dak..  Young,  Ohio. 
NAYS— 36 
Anderson.  Baker.  Bayh,  Brooke.  Case.  Cran- 
ston, Dirksen,  Dodd,  Eagleton,  Eastland, 
Pong,  Goodell. 

Gravel,  Griffin,  Hart,  Hughes.  Inouye,  Jack- 
son. Javlts,  Kennedy,  Long,  Magnuson,  Mc- 
Gee,  McGovern. 

Mclntyre,  Mondale,  Montoya,  Moss.  Pell, 
Rlbicoflf,  Saxbe.  Schwelker,  Scott,  Stevens, 
Williams.  N.J.,  Yarborough. 

NOT  VOTING — 15 
Fannin,    Goldwater,    Hansen,    Harris.    Ma- 
thlas,    McCarthy,    MetcaU,    Muskle,    Nelson, 
Percy,  Prouty,  Randolph,  Russell,  Thurmond, 
Tydings. 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  cosponsor  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I  have  felt 
for  a  long  time  that  the  responsibUities 
for  the  salary  levels  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
gress and  not  in  a  commission. 


I  was  happy  to  sponsor  the  amendment 
before  and  to  support  it.  I  intend  to  do 
so  again. 

It  strikes  me  that  if  we  can  get  this 
authority  back  into  our  own  control, 
perhaps  we  could  work  out  salary  rates 
for  the  future,  if  any  change  seems  de- 
sirable, at  any  time  because  of  the  finan- 
cial structure  of  the  country.  We  should 
not  raise  our  owti  salaries  while  we  hold 
office. 

I  am  happy  to  support  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  his  support. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  before, 
as  that  law  was  interpreted  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  can  be 
denied  a  vote  on  future  salary  increases 
if  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committees 
of  the  two  Houses  desire  to  do  so.  They 
can  bottle  it  up  in  committee  and  take 
no  action  at  all,  as  happened  earlier 
this  year. 

It  was  only  because  we  were  fortimat« 
enough  to  maneuver  the  Senate  into  a 
parliamentary  situation  where  the  Mem- 
bers had  to  stand  up  and  face  a  rollcall 
on  that  issue  that  we  prevailed,  but  this 
vote  was  taken  in  spite  of  and  not  as 
the  result  of  any  cooperation  from  the 
Senate  committee.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
a  proper  type  of  law  and  it  should  be 
repealed. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  make  one  other 
point,  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  <Mr.  Byrd>, 
who  cosponsors  this  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  a  dangerous  precedent  for 
Congress  to  establish  when  weNonfer 
upon  any  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  Presidents 
the  power  to  fix  salaries  of  Members  of 
Congress.  Certainly  we  want  to  keep  the 
three  branches  of  the  Government  en- 
tirely separate,  and  we  should  not  give 
to  the  President  the  right  to  say  at  any 
time,  "If  vou  are  good  boys  and  approve 
my  programs  I  will  raise  your  salaries.  If 
not,    I   will    recommend   that    they    be 

lowered." 

I  think  that  as  Members  of  Congress 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  fix  our  own 
salary  schedule,  as  is  provided  under  the 
Constitution  and  as  has  been  done  for 
the  past  175  years. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  reaffirm  its 
earlier  decision  and  accept  the  amend- 
ment, repealing  the  law. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  viiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  argument  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  the  time  the  measure  was 
considered  by  the  House. 

I  can  only  reiterate  the  arguments 
that  the  Senator  has  made.  However, 
essentially,  what  I  feel  most  strongly 
about  is  that  the  salaries  should  not  be 
set  by  the  President  and  a  commission 
acting  tmder  him. 

I  think  that  Members  of  Congress 
should  stand  up  and  be  counted  and 
should  vote  on  a  pay  raise.  In  fact.  I  was 
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ddlghted  when,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware used  hla  parliamentary  manetiver 
to  place  the  matter  before  the  Senate 
earlier  in  the  year.  I  will  eertainlT  gup- 
port  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  tbe  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  so  that  I 
might  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  BYRD  o^ Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
The     PRESIDINQ     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  concur  fully  in  the  remarks  Just  made 
by  the  distlngm4hed  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware.  1 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  genator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, 1  ask  for  ohe  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  pays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    BYRD   dl    Virginia.    Mr.    Presi- 
dent, I  concur  f^lly  in  the  remarks  just 
made  by  the  disjtlnguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  DelawaU^.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  him  and  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  DpMiincK;  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,!  the  Senate  on  April  29 
voted  on  this  isiue  and  expressed  itself 
In  a  rollcall  votf. 

An  amendmertt  identical  to  the  one 
now  being  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  49 
to  36.  It  was  after  that  was  done  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  asked  that  the 
bill  be  returned  to  his  committee. 

I  wish  to  expreis  disappointment  in  the 
fact  that  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  ferave  no  consideration  to 
the  action  of  thej  Senate  itself  In  adopt- 
ing that  amends(tent  by  a  vote  of  49  to 
36.  Despite  that  jote.  the  committee  has 
again  reported  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
without  the  amiendment  deleting  the 
commission  which  gives  to  the  President 
tlie  power  to  set  the  salaries  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  coequal  I  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

This  is  one  of  tjie  worst  pieces  of  legis- 
lation that  Cong^ss  has  been  asked  to 
enact  in  recent  years.  It  turns  over  to 
the  President  thelright  to  set  the  salaries 
of  Members  of  Cdngress  and  of  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  and  other 
Federal  Judges.  Tfals  gives  the  President 
additional  power  bver  both  the  Congress 
and  the  courts.     | 

I  realize  that  in;  recent  years  more  and 
more  Senators  and  more  and  more  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  3f  Representatives  feel 
that  the  way  to  gdt  along  is  to  turn  over 
more  and  more  power  to  the  executive 
branch. 

I  do  not  know  why  a  person  would 
want  to  serve  In  the  Senate  or  the  House 
if  he  were  not  wijling  to  fulfill  his  own 
responsibilities  anfl  make  his  own  deter- 
minations. It  seems  that  every  time  a 
tough  issue  comes  along,  it  is  said,  "Let 
us  give  that  responsibility  to  the  Presi- 
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dent.  Let  us  give  away  our  power."  And 
Congress  has  given  away  its  power. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  the  200  million 
pet^le  of  the  United  States  are  becom- 
ing a  little  fed  up  with  the  determina- 
tion of  Congress,  year  after  year,  to  turn 
over  more  and  more  of  its  constitutional 
responsibilities  to  the  Chief  Executive. 
We  are  supposed  to  have  three  coequal 
branches  of  government.  But  the  people 
of  our  Nation  know  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  usurped  power  to  which  it  is 
not  entitled;  the  people  of  the  United 
States  know,  I  believe,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  usurped 
power  which  rightly  belongs  to  Con- 
gress; and  I  believe  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  beginning  to  figure 
out,  too,  that  it  is  not  all  the  Presidents 
fault,  because  Congress,  itself,  has  vol- 
untarily given  away  to  the  President  the 
power  and  responsibility  which  rightly 
rests  with  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people. 

On  April  29,  the  Senate  faced  this  Is- 
sue clearly,  and  by  a  recorded  vote  of 
49  to  36,  after  a  long  debate,  said  that 

the  Commission  should  be  abolished a 

Commission  which  was  established  sev- 
eral years  ago.  This  was  the  first  time  in 
history  that  any  such  commission  had 
been  established.  The  Senate  voted  to 
abolish  that  Commission.  Yet,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
sends  back  this  bill,  without  any  regard 
to  how  the  Senate  voted  on  April  29. 

As  a  result  of  legislation  establishing 
this  Commission,  the  fires  of  inflation 
have  been  fed;  and  I  do  believe  that  the 
tremendous  increases  in  salaries  which 
have  been  given  to  the  top  officials  of 
our  Government  have  added  much  to  the 
inflationary  fires  of  the  last  6  months. 
The  President's  salary  has  been 
doubled. 

The  congressional  salaries  have  been 
increased  by  41  percent. 

The  judicial  salaries  have  been  in- 
creased from  60  to  70  percent. 

How  can  Inflation  be  brought  under 
control  imless  there  is  example  at  the 
top?  I  say  that  the  example  at  the  top 
by  Congress,  in  this  year  of  1969,  has 
not  been  conducive  to  bringing  inflation 
imder  control. 

Just  last  week,  this  body  of  100  voted 
to  continue  a  surtax  of  10  percent — 10 
percent  on  top  of  all  the  other  taxes — 
on  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
If  we  are  going  to  ask  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  make  that  sacrifice,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  show  greater 
restraint  among  ourselves. 

But  the  money  itself  is  not  the  im- 
portant part,  in  my  view.  The  most  im- 
portant ptui;  is  whether  or  not  the  Senate 
will  adopt  the  amendment  just  offered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware,  on 
behalf  of  himself,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, and  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

If  that  amendment  is  adopted — identi- 
cal in  language  and  identical  in  purpose 
to  what  the  Senate  voted  on  April  29  by 
a  vote  of  49  to  36— then  that  would  re- 
turn to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Senate  a  power  and  a  respon- 
sibility which  the  House  and  the  Senace 
previously  turned  over  to  the  President. 
So  I  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 
I  should  not  think  that  it  would  even 


be  necessary  to  take  the  Senate's  time 
again  to  have  this  amendment  presented. 
I  have  great  regard  for  all  the  commit- 
tees of  this  body,  but  I  do  believe  that 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  should  have  given  greater 
consideration — some  consideration,  at 
least — to  the  views  of  the  large  majority 
of  the  Senate  who  voted,  by  a  vote  of  49 
to  36,  just  a  few  months  ago,  to  add  to 
the  pending  measure  the  proposal  now 
being  offered  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Because  of  the  allusions 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia to  the  activities  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  think 
the  Record  should  show  that  the  com- 
mittee has  weighed  very  carefully  all  of 
the  ramifications  of  the  points  he  makes 
so  well  in  regard  to  the  pending  measure. 
But  the  committee  also  felt  that  it  had  a 
responsibility,  as  a  committee,  to  try  to 
find  some  common  denominator  by  which 
they  could  adjust  the  Vice  President's 
salary,  which  most  agree  was  only  in- 
advertently not  included;  and  we  have 
conscientiously  striven  to  arrive  at  that 
agreement.  We  have  met  repeatedly  with 
our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Hill;  we  have  met  constantly  among  all 
of  us  in  this  body  to  find  that  common 
denominator. 

I  can  say  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  that  the  issue  this  after- 
noon is  not  the  issue  posed  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. The  issue  is,  how  can  we  move  out 
the  pending  equities  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent? It  is  my  honest  judgment  that  we 
are  the  closest  to  making  that  possible. 
If  this  amendment  were  to  be  added,  I 
fear  that  we  would  be  out  of  business  in 
getting  that  Job  done. 

So  I  would  not  want  the  members  of 
our  committee  to  be  called  into  the  kind 
of  question  that  has  been  raised  about 
some  dereliction  of  duty.  Believe  me,  we 
have  tried  the  other  approach.  We  met 
long  hours,  taking  the  vote  we  had  on 
AprU  29,  and  sat  down  to  discuss  how  far 
we  might  get  axid  how  many  votes  woiUd 
result.  Would  it  be  enough  in  order  to 
get  this  Job  done?  FaUing  at  that,  we 
have  had  to  take  the  next  t.tep  and  then 
the  next  and  the  next  again.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  think  we  are  about  where, 
alone,  we  can  expect  a  chance  to  move 
in  behalf  of  the  Vice  President. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  May  I  comment 
briefly  on  that?  Let  us  analyze  the  situ- 
ation. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  said  he 
had  to  make  accommodations  in  order 
to  get  the  Vice  President's  salai-y  m- 
creased. 

I  doubt  that  there  is  very  much  oppo- 
sition to  increasing  the  salary  of  the 
Vice  President.  I  have  heard  no  opposi- 
tion. Some  Senators  may  vote  against  it 
but  I  have  heard  no  real  opposition  ex- 
pressed in  the  Senate  because  it  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  salaries  of 
Senators  have  been  increased,  the  sal- 
aries of  Representatives  have  been  in- 
creased, the  salary  of  the  President  has 
been  increased,  but  the  salary  of  the  Vice 
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President  has  not  been  increased.  So  I 
do  not  think  that  Is  any  great  point. 

Let  us  see  where  this  bill  differs  from 
the  bill  which  the  Senate  had  on  the 
floor  and  sent  back  to  committee  on  April 
29  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  will  cor- 
rect me,  if  he  wlU,  when  and  If  I  make 
an  error. 

The  salary  In  this  bill  for  t  e  Vice 
President  is  precisely  the  same  salary  as 
was  in  the  other  bill.  Am  I  correct  on 
that  statement? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  A  fundamental 
difference  is  that  the  amendment  agreed 
to  deaUng  with  the  salary  commission 
Is  taken  off.  That  is  no  longer  in  the  bill. 
Am  I  correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Just  where  did 
the  accommodation  come  about,  other 
than  taking  off  this  amendment? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  first  amendment 
came  in  connection  with  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
affecting  the  salaries  of  the  minority 
leader  and  the  majority  leader  m  both 
Houses.  The  bill  would  set  those  salaries 
at  $55,000.  The  compromise  among  all 
the  group  involved  would  set  that  sal- 
ary, instead,  at  $49,500  in  the  belief  that 
this  was  giving  or  yielding  a  concession 
on  the  House  bill,  which  is  the  vehicle 
we  are  considering  here. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Then,  there  is 
no  difference  in  what  was  done  in  re- 
gard to  the  Vice  President's  salary.  There 
is  the  difference  between  $55,000  and 
$49,500  in  what  was  done  for  the  other 
salaries. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Vice  President's  salary  and  the 
Speaker's  salary  remained  unchanged. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yes.  The  other 
difference  was  taking  off  the  Williams 
amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  The  abandonment 
finally  after  losing  on  this  in  terms  of 
finding  a  place  where  we  could  move 
and  to  get  enough  votes  to  pass  the  bill 
required  a  yielding. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
mentions  losing.  That  amendment  car- 
ried in  the  Senate  by  a  49  to  36  vote. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  talking  about  get- 
ting it  passed  into  law. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  We  are  talking 
about  what  we  are  going  to  do  in  the 

Gang fp 

Mr  McGEE.  Yes.  We  are  talking  about 
trying  to  get  the  Vice  President's  salary 
increased.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  this 
amendment  were  to  continue  on  the  bill, 
and  if  backed  by  committee  action  on 
that,  the  bill  would  be  dead  and,  there- 
fore, we  would  have  failed  to  advance 
this  cause.  That  is  why  I  repeat  what  I 
think  is  the  main  focus,  the  main  issue. 
The  issue  is  trying  to  make  these  limited 
adjustments  on  salaries  that  have  been 
pending  some  time  and  arguing  that  the 
rider  on  the  bill  does  not  assist  us  to 
arrive  at  that  goal.  It  may  have  great 
merit  in  its  own  right  but  it  does  not 
move  us  along  toward  this  goal. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  must  attach 
very  great  importance  to  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  do.  What  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  just  said  makes  me  all  the 


firmer  in  my  conviction  that  this  amend- 
ment should  be  agreed  to. 

He  believes  the  only  way  he  can  get 
the  Vice  President's  salary  increased  Is 
to  agree  we  will  not  abolish  this  Com- 
mission. So  there  must  be  tremendous  in- 
terest in  keeping  this  Commission. 

The  information  given  me  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  which  I  appreciate, 
increases  my  belief  that  this  amendment 
should  be  approved. 

I  say  again  that  I  think  there  is  little 
opposition  to  permitting  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to 
have  increases  in  salaries  which  have 
been  granted  to  all  the  other  high  of- 
ficials of  Government,  so  I  do  not  follow 
the  Senator's  argument.  He  attempts  to 
guess  what  the  House  will  do. 

His  is  just  a  guess,  none  of  us  will  know 
until  the  roll  is  called  what  the  House 
will  do.  The  Senator  substantiates  my 
view  that  it  was  a  very  important 
amendment  and  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
the  same  amendment,  as  I  understand, 
that  the  Senate  agreed  to  heretofore  re- 
pealing the  present  Commission  on  sal- 
aries. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  highly  for  being  In- 
terested in  this  matter  and  for  his  con- 
tinued interest  in  it. 

We  complain  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  great  deal,  at  least  most  of  us  have 
complained,  about  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  usurping  power  and  go- 
ing too  far.  We  call  attention  to  the  de- 
partment bureaucrats  writing  their  own 
rules  and  regulations,  more  or  less.  We 
complain  at  times  about  the  court  going 
beyond  its  proper  power  and  responsi- 
biUty. 

But  if  there  is  anything  in  our  Con- 
stitution which  is  clearer  than  that  we 
have  the  responsibility  of  setting  our 
own  salaries,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  I 
think  if  we  abdicate  that  power,  and  I 
think  we  have  largely,  when  we  do  abdi- 
cate that  power  we  take  out  from  under 
our  foundations  with  the  people  of  this 
country  a  certain  amount  of  their  con- 
fidence in  being  willing  to  meet  their 
problems.  We  are  not  willing  to  meet 
our  own  problems,  and  it  is  a  problem  to 
set  our  own  salaries  that  way.  It  is  not 
easy  at  all.  However,  if  we  are  not  willing 
to  meet  that  responsibility,  I  believe  It 
will  gradually  get  into  the  minds  of  the 
publiJ  that  we  are  not  ready  to  meet 
their  needs.  That  will  be  an  vmhappy  day 
for  the  country. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  his 
fine  work  and  I  support  him  in  this  field. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  is  one  of 
the  ablest  constitutional  lawyers  in  the 
Congress.  His  assertions  of  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  add  so  very  much  weight,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  the  argument  that  the 
Congress  is  and  has  been  voluntarily 
giving  cway  a  great  deal  of  its  responsi- 
bility and  power  and  thereby  weakening 
the  elected  representative  branch  of 
Government. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
some  of  the  more  detailed  statements 
I  made  in  the  debate  on  July  19,  1968, 
when  the  matter  of  funding  presidential 
commissions  was.  before  the  Senate.  I 
shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to 
go  into  those  arguments  now,  but  I 
would  like  to  have  them  printed  In  the 

TJx'cORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Independent    Offices    and    Department    of 

Housing    and    Urban    Development    Ap- 

propri.ations,  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  blU  (H.R.  17023)  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PREsmiNc  Officer.  The  Senator  will 

state  it.  ^        »^     o  - 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yesterday,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  submitted  an  amendment 
striking  lines  8  through  14  on  page  8.  My  in- 
quiry is  this:  In  lieu  of  caUmg  up  that 
amendment,  if  the  motion  U  put  to  reject 
the  committee  amendment,  does  that  have 
the  same  effect? 

The  Presidinc  Officer.  If  the  motion  were 
put  positively,  the  rejection  would  accom- 
plish the  same  result.  That  la  the  way  the 
questions  are  put. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  Mr.  President,  an- 
other parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  Presidino  Officer.  The  Senator  will 

state  it. 

Mr  BYTiD  of  Virginia.  In  accordance  with 
the  procedure  under  which  we  have  been 
operating,  the  motion  has  been  put  to  ap- 
prove the  committee  amendment,  in  which 
case  a  negative  vote,  if  that  vote  prevailed, 
•would  strike  out  the  following  committee 
amendment  on  page  8.  Is  that  correct? 

"COMMISSION    ON    EXECtmVE.   LEGISLATIVE.    AND 
JUDICIAL    SALARIES 

"Salaries  and  expenses 
"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Commission 
on  Executive.  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Salaries,  authorized  by  section  225  of  the 
Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967  (81  Stat.  642-645),  $100,000." 

The    Presiding    Officer.    The    Senator    is 

"^"Mr  Btrd  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr  President,  this  committee  amendment 
would  provide  $100,000  for  thP  expenses  of 
the  Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  Salaries,  which  Commission  was 
authorized  by  the  Postal  Revenue  and  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  of  1967. 

It  is  significant.  I  think,  that  when  this 
bill  was  before  the  House  of  Representatives, 
neither  the  House  committee  nor  the  House 
of  Representatives  included  this  provision. 
This  provision  was  inserted  by  the  Senate 
committee. 

I  shall  undertake  to  indicate  why  I  feel 
this  is  a  verv  undesirable  proposal  and  why 
I  feel  that  the  appropriation  should  be 
stricken  from  the  bill. 

The  Commission  would  be  appointed  as 
follows:  Three  members  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President  two  members  would  be  ap- 
pointed bv  the  President  of  the  Senate,  two 
members  would  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  two 
members  would  be  appointed  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  Is  to  study 
the  salaries  of  the  Members  of  Congress, 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  members  of 
the  judiciary. 
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Then,  tb«  Cominlaslon  will  bring  In  a  re- 
port and  submit  ttoat  report  to  the  President. 
The  President  m»y  adopt  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Comi^lsslon  or  he  may  go  beyond 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

The  legislation  which  this  »100.000  would 
fund,  provides  that  the  President  shall  in- 
clude m  the  budget  next  submitted  by  him 
to  the  Congress  lis  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  ex  ict  rates  of  pay  which  he 
deems  advisable  Tor  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  Judicial  y.  and  Cabinet  officers. 

Mr.  President,  u  public  hearing  has  been 
going  on  for  abo  n  two  weeks,  considering 
the  qualifications  of  a  Presidential  appointee 
to  the  Supreme  Cc  urt.  Yesterday  and  the  day 
before  Senators  raised  questions  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  'resident  consulting  with 
a  member  of  the  S  jpreme  Court. 

I  happen  not  to  share  the  view  that  there 
is  a  great  impropriety  in  this  matter,  pro- 
vided as  the  court  nominee  asserted,  no  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  court  were  discussed 
by  the  President  (r  by  the  Justice.  But,  Mr, 
President,  if  then  is  any  impropriety  in  a 
President  consult!  ;ig  with  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  h(  w  much  more  impropriety 
is  there  when  tie  President,  under  the 
legislation  which  his  proposal  would  fund, 
is  given  the  pow  -r  and  the  authority,  in 
effect,  to  set  the  salaries  of  the  Supreme 
Owirt  ,>astices.  an  I  set  the  salaries  of  Mem- 
bers of-  Congress. 

It  is  correct  thiit  the  Presidents  recom- 
mendations will  HDt  take  effect  if  the  Con- 
gress specifically  <  verrides  him.  I  will  read 
the  exact  languagi  i  at  this  point. 

The  Presidents  recommendations  In  re- 
gard to  salaries  fop  Supreme  Court  Justices 
and  in  regard  to  salaries  for  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  louse  of  Representatives 
shall  become  law  11 : 

First,  there  has  i  lot  been  enacted  into  law 
a  statute  which  establishes  rates  of  pay 
other  than  those  i  roposed  by  all  or  part  of 
such  recommendati  ons. 

Second,  neither  1  louse  of  the  Congress  has 
enacted  legislation  which  specifically  disap- 
proves all  or  part  (  f  such  recommendations, 
or  - 

Third,  both. 

Mr.  President,  tt  put  the  matter  another 
way.  if  the  $100,00)  to  fund  the  new  Com- 
mission Is  left  In  t  ae  bill  the  President  will 
submit  his  recommendations  as  to  what  the 
salaries  shall  be  of  Members  of  the  Senate, 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Supreme  C  surt  Justices.  It  seems  to 
me  that  when  so  mi  iny  Senators  have  spoken 
out  so  clearly  and  loudly  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  we  are  giving  too  much  power 
to  the  P>resldent.  tt  Is  proposal  tends  to  give 
him  more  power,  as  a  practical  matter. 

I  think  we  all  agi  ee.  as  a  practical  matter, 
what  we  are  doing  is  giving  the  President 
the  right  and  powe-  to  set  the  salaries  of  a 
coordinate  branch  df  Government.  It  seems 
to  me  that  is  not  i  desirable  thing  to  do. 
The  President  alrealy  has  too  much  power; 
Congress  already  his  given  him  too  much 
power;  he  already  hi  s  taken  too  much  power 
I  would  hope  that  this  proposal  to  fund 
the  Commission  would  be  stricken  from  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  ylell? 

Mr  Byro  of  Virgir  ia.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Del  aware. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  Mr.  President, 
I  support  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  I  think  the  Senator  is  correct.  Con- 
gress heretofore  has  always  regulated  the 
salaries  of  the  executive  branch,  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  and  the  Judicial  branch.  It 
should  be  done  by  tie  Congress. 

As  I  have  said,  I  t  elieve  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  Is  correct.  Ve  should  not  delegate 
this  responslbUlty  or  power  to  the  President 
because  certainly,  to  some  extent,  a  man  who 
can  regulate  salarleii  of  the  executive  the 
legislative,  and  the  Judicial  branches'  has 
some  control. 
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Aa  I  understand  the  manner  In  which  this 
provision  would  work,  the  President  could 
appoint  the  Commission,  the  Commission 
could  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent In  a  range,  but  he  would  make  the  final 
recommendation  and  submit  it  to  Congress. 
Unless  Congress  rejects  it.  It  would  auto- 
matically become  law,  as  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission report  did  heretofore.  Negative  ac- 
tion would  be  required  to  reject  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation. 

I  opposed  the  proposal  at  the  time  it  waa 
suggested  in  the  salary  increase  bill  last  year. 
I  still  feel  the  same  way.  and  I  Join  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  in  expressing  the  hope 
this  proposal  can  be  stricken.  If  we  delete 
the  financing  for  the  Commission  we  would 
kill  the  Commission. 

Mr  Byrd  of  Virginia.  1  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  President,  I  would  Uke  to 
provide  a  little  background  for  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  on  this  matter.  Like  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  I  opposed  this  particular 
measure  when  it  was  passed.  The  subcom- 
mittee did  not  include  any  money  for  the 
financing  of  this  Preeidentlal  Commission. 
When  it  came  before  the  full  committee,  the 
full  committee  did  decide  to  finance  It,  by 
either  a  voice  vote  or  a  show  of  hands,  I 
am  not  sure  which.  However,  the  full  com- 
mittee did  decide  to  include  It. 

I  do  not  agree  In  any  degree  with  the 
law  which  the  Senator  has  Just  read.  The 
Senator  has  the  reference  to  the  law  before 
him. 

I  believe  that  if  the  members  of  the 
Judiciary  and  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  need  a  salary  raise — and  Heaven 
knows,  there  is  plenty  of  indication  they  do — 
then  I  believe  it  is  our  responsibility  here, 
and  in  the  other  body,  to  stand  up  on  this 
floor  and  either  vote  for  or  against  that  raise. 
The  worst  part  of  this  piece  of  legislation, 
which  has  already  become  law.  Is  that  it  Is 
not  Just  for  this  time  but  endlessly  in  the 
future  that  the  salaries  would  be  adjusted 
tlirough  the  backdoor  method  which  the 
Senator  has  described.  To  my  mind,  that  is 
the  bad  part  of  it.  However,  it  is  law.  Con- 
gress made  a  law  of  it.  For  myself,  I  shall 
have  to  vote  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
on  his  motion,  because  I  did  in  committee. 

The  reason  for  my  saying  anything  at  this 
time  Is  that  the  only  solution  to  the  problem 
Is  a  blU  to  repeal  that  law;  because,  other- 
wise. It  wUl  go  on  endlessly  in  the  future  and 
we  will  have  the  salaries  of  the  Judiciary  and 
House  and  Senate,  as  well  as  the  officers  of 
the  Senate,  the  Secretary,  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
and  so  forth,  and  the  House  officers,  set  in 
this  manner. 

Personally,  I  am  not  in  accord  with  it. 
When  the  time  comes,  we  can  consider  it 
directly  on  its  face.  I  should  like  to  vote 
either  for  a  salary  increase  or  to  vote  against 
one,  as  my  conscience  will  dictate  at  that 
time.  But  I  am  certainly  in  accord  with  him 
that  this  Is  a  bad  piece  of  leglslaUon.  But  it 
is  a  piece  of  legislation  hastily  considered 
and  passed  by  Congress,  so  that  I  cannot  say 
in  any  respect  that  those  who  In  the  full 
committee  voted  to  put  In  the  $100,000  were 
doing  anything  different  than  Congress  has 
already  told  them  to  do.  Whether  we  put  In 
the  $100,000  or  not  In  the  bill  to  finance  the 
Commission,  It  is  my  opinion,  unless  the 
Senator  can  correct  me  from  some  citation 
In  the  bill,  that  the  Commission  will  be 
financed  and  that  the  report  wUl  come  up 
next  spring  and  the  President  will  make  his 
recommendation. 

Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  this 
financing  of  the  Commission,  as  I  understand 
It,  is  the  proposal  we  are  considering  today, 
and  the  method  by  which  it  will  be  financed 
unless  there  is  some  backdoor  method  to 
finance  it. 
Mr.  Maonuson.  I  did  not  hear  all  of  the 


Senators  remarks  because  I  had  to  leave  the 
Chamber  for  an  important  telephone  call,  but 
let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  there  Is  no 
backdoor  proposal  here.  We  passed  a  law. 
Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  What  I  am  getting  at 

Is  that  the 

Mr.  Magnuson.  The  backdoor  method 
would  be  that  since  we  passed  a  law,  if  we  do 
not  give  It  amy  money  to  function,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  we  would  repeal  that  law. 

Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  I  have  the  floor. 
Mr.  Pastore.   Will  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia yield  to  me? 

Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Pastore.  That  Is  precisely  the  argu- 
ment that  was  made  In  committee  that  if  we 
knock  out  the  $100,000,  that  would  knock  out 
the  Commission  and  that  would  be  the  end 
of  it.  In  other  words,  the  argument  Is  made 
that  we  legislate  by  strangulation  to  the  law 
by  taking  out  the  $100,000.  Now,  let  it  be 
clear  that  this  Is  the  law  that  was  passed  by 
Congress,  and  these  Individuals  have  been 
commissioned  to  carry  out  their  responsibili- 
ties under  that  law,  so  whatever  the  expense 
is,  it  should  be  met.  There  should  be  no  sub- 
terfuge. It  should  not  be  done  with  any  con- 
tingency fund.  Let  the  Commission  function. 
Then,  if  we  do  not  like  the  findings  of  the 
report,  and  one  feels  that  he  is  not  worth  the 
money  they  may  recommend,  let  him  stand 
up  and  vote  against  It.  That  Is  the  way  I  feel 
about  It. 

Mr.  Maonuson.  The  backdoor  deal  is 
what  we  are  proposing  to  do  by  defeating  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  let  uf 
get  this  in  perspective  for  a  moment.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  expressed  the  view 
that  this  was  the  way  the  Commission  would 
be  funded.  I  also  think  that  Is  the  way  it 
would  be  funded.  I  do  not  think  It  would  bt 
funded  In  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Maonuson.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  So,  if  we  knock  out 
this  provision,  as  the  Senator  from  Rhodt 
Island  Just  stated,  that,  Li  effect,  woulc 
knock  out  the  Commission  because  It  would 
not  have  money  on  which  to  operate. 

Thus,  those  of  us  who  oppose  the  bill,  a.<^ 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  does,  and  man> 
other  Senators  do — the  way  to  knock  out  the 
Commission  Is  to  kill  this  amendment,  which 
will  knock  out  funding  of  the  Commission 
Mr.  Magnuson.  Then  why  did  everyone  in 
the  Senate  vote  for  it? 

Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Everyone  In  the  Sen- 
ate did  not  vote  for  It.  It  passed  Just  the 
same.  I  did  not  vote  for  It. 

Mr.  Allott.  I  think  my  friend  from  Rhode 
Island  disagrees  with  this  point  of  view,  and 

probably  some  do 

Mr.  Magnuson.  No.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
the     amendment.     I     am    merely    pointing 

out 

Mr.  Allott.  Probably  some  agree  with  the 
point  of  view  that  if  we  knock  out  the  $100,- 
000,  then  we  knock  out  the  law.  However,  I 
think  that  this  could  be  financed  from  the 
President's  contingency  fund,  could  it  not? 
Mr.  Pastore.  Will  someone  tell  me  how.' 
Where  Is  the  authority?  The  President  of  the 
United  States  cannot  begin  to  allocate  mone^' 
not  lawfully  appropriated  by  Congress.  He 
has  no  right  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Allott.  But  he  has  funds  to  do  it  with 
Mr.  Pastore.  He  cannot  do  that  if  we  now 
vote  to  knock  it  out,  because  our  action  would 
be  a  mandate  to  the  President  not  to  do  it. 
Anjrway,  why  should  he  be  worried.  If  we  are 
not?  I  do  not  know  where  the  courage  of  the 
Senate  Is,  the  courage  to  decide  our  own 
value.  If  anyone  feels  that  he  Is  not  worth 
It,  then  let  him  stand  up  and  face  It,  when 
the  report  comes  in. 

Let  me  say  that  many  Senators  have  to  de- 
pend upon  their  Senate  salary  to  live.  They 
have  to  maintain  two  homes.  They  cannot 
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practice  law,  IX  they  are  lawyers,  because  that 
would  subject  them  to  conflict  of  Interest. 

We  can  go  around  making  speeches  and 
lectures.  That  gives  us  a  UtUe  money.  Or 
we  can  get  tied  up  with  a  law  firm  where  we 
would  not  do  any  work,  but  Just  have  our 
names  on  the  door,  and  receive  some  form  of 
compensation.  Those  who  are  lawyers  but  do 
not  choose  to  do  this  have  a  right  to  stand 
up  and  say,  "This  is  what  I  think  we  are 
worth,"  when  that  report  comes  in.  If  we 
feel  we  are  not  worth  it,  then  we  should 
stand  up  and  say  we  are  not  worth  It. 

But.  so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  concerned,  he  is  willing  to  assume 
the  responsibility  at  the  proper  time  and  say 
"I  am"  or  "I  am  not." 

The  idea  seems  to  be  prevalent  that  we 
have  got  to  make  big  money  In  order  to  stay 
in  the  Senate  with  aU  its  demands,  unless 
we  happen  to  come  In  here  as  wealthy  men, 
unless  we  happen  to  have  oil  wells,  or  own  a 
television  station,  or  a  radio  station,  or  a  law 
practice  which  Is  only  a  facade.  If  we  are 
going  to  make  this  an  Institution  of  the  rich, 
then  let  the  rich  stand  up  and  say.  "I  do  not 
want  it  because  I  am  not  worth  it."  Many 
Senators  do  not  even  need  the  $30,000  salary 
they  now  get. 

There  are  many  Senators  here  whose 
Senate  salary  Is  their  only  means  of  liveli- 
hood. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  hap- 
pens to  be  one  of  them,  and  he  is  willing 
to  stand  up  In  this  Chamber  and  say  so. 

I  have  had  to  put  three  children  through 
college  at  one  and  the  same  time.  A  father 
has  to  go  out  and  really  try  hard  to  make 
both  ends  meet  to  do  that,  as  well  as  to 
maintain  a  home  In  Washington  and  one  In 
Rhode  Island.  There  are  some  in  the  Senate 
who  have  a  voting  residence  in  their  home 
States  but  do  not  have  a  home  in  that  State. 
In  my  State  of  Rhode  Island,  a  Senator  Is 
required  to  have  a  home  In  his  State. 

All  I  am  arguing  here  Is:  Let  the  men  on 
the  commission  do  their  Job.  Let  them  come 
back  with  the  report  and  then  if  we  do  not 
like  it.  stand  up  and  vote  against  It.  But  the 
back-door  method  of  killing  It  off.  I  say,  is 
Just  trying  to  catch  a  headline  or  trying  to 
play  Captain  Courageous  on  a  false  premise. 
Mr.  Btrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  comment  on  the  remarks  Just 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

I  am  not  In  disagreement  with  him  In 
any  respect  In  regard  to  salaries  for  Members 
of  Congress.  I  think  that  the  American  peo- 
ple want  their  Senators  and  Representatives, 
Supreme  Court  Justices,  as  well  as  Cabinet 
officers,  to  have  adequate  salaries.  I  believe 
that  that  Is  what  the  American  people  want. 
But  I  think  that  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  way  to  do  It  Is  for  the  legislative 
branch  to  do  what  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  said,  we  should  stand  up  and  be 
counted  by  recorded  vote. 

That  Is  our  responsibility.  What  I  object 
to  In  this  proposal  is  that  we  are  not  assum- 
ing our  responsibility. 

We  are  delegating  our  responsibility  to 
somebody  else. 

We  are  delegating  it  to  a  presumably  co- 
equal branch  of  Government. 

We  are  delegating  It  to  a  President,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  when  the  Presidency  al- 
ready has  been  delegated  too  much. 

So  while  I  am  not  in  disagreement  with 
anything  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
had  to  say — as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  he 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  said  he 
thought  we  should  vote  one  way  or  the  other 
on  Senators'  salaries — the  Senator  from 
Washington  mentioned  how  this  bill  passed 
the  Senate.  I  am  Uklng  this  from  my  mem- 
ory, and  if  my  memory  Is  Inaccurate,  I  will 
have  the  Record  corrected;  but  as  I  recall 
the  day  this  came  about,  the  legislation  was 
handled  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  MONKONEY)  . 

I  presented  an  amendment  to  knock  out 
the  provision  we  are  talking  about.  My  recol- 


lecUon  U  that  It  waa  knocked  out  by  the 
Senator  from  OkUhotna  |Mr.  Mon«on«y| 
and  his  committee.  When  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate,  this  proposal,  as  I  recall,  was  not  in 
the  bUl.  The  biU  went  to  conference.  This 
item  had  been  In  the  House  proposal.  The 
bill  came  back  from  conference  with  the  item 
in  it.  The  Senate  had  to  vote  upon  the  con- 
ference report,  and  the  conference  report 
contained  the  entire  postal  program  with 
the  increase  In  postal  rates  and  increase  in 
postal  employees  pay. 

That  is  the  recollection  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  If  that  is  Inaccurate,  as  I  say, 
I  win  correct  the  record;  but  It  seems  to  me 
there  Is  a  matter  of  policy  mvolved  here. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  great  policy  when  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  can.  In  effect,  determine  the 
salaries  of  Members  of  Congress,  recommend 
the  salaries  which  shall  go  Into  effect  unless 
affirmative  action  is  otherwise  taken  by  the 
legislature. 

It  would  apply  to  the  salaries  of  Members 
of  the  National  Legislature,  but  the  recom- 
mendations would  also  apply  to  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  President  appolnto 
the  Supreme  Court  Justices,  and  they  are 
appointed  for  life. 

So  it  seems  to  me  we  wind  up  with  a  prob- 
lem far  bigger  than  Just  the  $100,000  In- 
volved, and  far  bigger  even  than  the  matter 
of  salaries  for  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senators. 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
give  consideration  to  knocking  out  this  com- 
mittee amendment,  because,  by  knocking  it 
out,  the  Senate  would  be  saying  that  we  dis- 
approve of  this  way  of  raising  salaries  of 
Members  of  the  House,  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  members  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  do  not  pass  Judgment  on  whether  those 
salaries  should  or  should  not  be  greater,  or 
what  the  figures  should  be. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  it  is  a  legislative 
function,  and  not  a  function  that  we  should 
turn  over  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  already  turned  over  too  much 
power  to  him. 

Mr.  Lauschs.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Lauschk.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
I  want  to  be  direct  and  frank  in  my  view  that 
this  method  of  Increasing  the  wages  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Judiciary  is  an  Indirect 
method,  Uklng  the  place  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  to  deal  directly  with  the 
granting  of  Increased  salaries  to  the  cate- 
gories of  officials  I  have  Just  mentioned. 

We  are  constantly  being  belabored  to  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  Federal  employees. 
Every  2  years  since  I  have  been  here  we  have 
granted  increases.  It  is  proposed  that  we 
grant  Increases  to  ourselves  in  the  indirect 
manner  provided  for  in  the  procedures  of  the 
bUl.  I  point  out  that  the  bill  was  paseed  on 
December  16,  1967.  The  postal  rate  measure 
was  used  to  Include  In  it  the  subject  of  sal- 
aries for  Members  of  Congress  and  members 
of  the  Judiciary. 

I  frankly  say  that  today  is  the  first  time 
that  I  learned  of  the  fact  that  this  bill  was 
passed.  I  have  spoken  to  my  colleague,  and 
he  states  that  this  Is  the  first  time  he  has 
heard  of  Its  passage.  I  suppose  there  are  other 
Members  on  the  floor  who  find  themselves  In 
a  similar  position. 

Reading  the  transcript  of  the  testimony 
on  this  item,  I  note  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellznder),  in  questioning 
Mr.  Macy,  asked  the  question: 

Was  that  created  in  the  last  pay  bill  we 
passed? 

I  infer  from  that  that  he  did  not  know 
when  we  adopted  this  indirect  method  of 
raising  our  salaries.  The  reference  to  that 
testimony  Is  on  page  1344  of  the  hearings 
on  the  bill. 


I  have  sent  for  the  Congressional  Recorb 
of  December  16.  I  take  the  word  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  that  this  item  came  back 
in  a  conference  report,  in  which  the  con- 
ferees of  the  Senate  accepted  the  position 
taken  by  the  House  on  that  subject. 

Mr.   Byrd  of   Virginia.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  Lausche.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  I  am  taking  it  from  memory.  I  did  not 
look  it  up  today.  I  am  taking  It  from  memory. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  that  Is  correct.  This  amend- 
ment was  in  the  House  bill.  It  was  stricken 
in  the  Senate  Civil  Service  and  Post  Office 
Committee  based  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  It  was  not  offered  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  was  adopted  in 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report,  along  with 
salary  increases  and  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  setting  the  record  straight  and  confirm- 
ing my  memory. 

Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  President,  the  conference 
report  came  back  to  the  Senate  on  December 
16,  1967,  toward  the  end  of  the  session.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  record  will  show  concern- 
ing the  number  of  Senators  who  were  here  at 
that  Ume  or  whether  this  Item  was  specifl- 
cally  discussed  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  on 
the  day  it  was  passed;  but  I  appeal  to  my 
coUeagues  that  If  the  argument  is  sound 
that  we  ought  to  directly  approach  our  re- 
sponslblUty  of  fixing  our  salaries,  then  we 
ought  not  to  assign  that  responslbiUty  to  a 
commission,  with  that  Commission  fixing  the 
salaries  but  giving  Congress  the  right  to 
veto  it. 

I  note  from  the  testimony  in  the  hear- 
ings, on  page  1344.  that  a  nine-member 
commission  will  make  the  study  and  the 
recommendations.  Of  the  nine  members  of 
the  Commission,  three  members  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  They  are  as  of 
now,  Mr.  Frederick  B.  Kappel.  who  has  been 
designated  as  Chairman  and  would  have 
l>een  present  at  the  time  the  testimony  was 
taken  If  he  had  been  able  to;  Mr.  George 
Meany;  Mr.  John  J.  Corson.  The  President 
of  the  Senate  has  named  two  members  to 
the  Commission.  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
has  named  two  members.  The  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  has  named  three 
members. 

We,  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Increase,  des- 
ignate the  Commission  members.  They  will 
be  our  assignees.  They  will  make  the  rec- 
ommendation as  to  what  should  be  done. 
They  make  their  study  and  their  recom- 
mendation as  our  appointees  and  our  as- 
signees, send  it  back  to  us.  and  say,  "Now. 
approve  it  or  veto  it." 

Mr.  President,  that  la  not  a  direct  ap- 
proach to  our  responsibilities.  It  is  an  Indi- 
rect approach.  It  Indicates  a  fear  on  our  part 
to  face  the  problem  directly. 

If  we  keep  Increasing  our  salaries,  how  can 
we  ever  deny  the  demands  of  other  groups 
of  Federal  employees  when  they  ask  for 
increases?  I  beUeve.  Mr.  President,  that  if 
we  are  to  obtain  the  Increases  which  have 
been  suggested,  we  should  do  It  directly. 

I  say  respectfully  that  I  have  no  law 
office.  I  concur  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  said  about  individuals 
maintaining  law  offices  with  their  names  on 
the  door  as  a  fiction,  doing  no  work  and 
drawing  down  salaries. 

This  is  a  bad  method  of  providing  for  our- 
selves the  increases  that  might  be  Justified, 
and  for  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  in  the  motion 
which  he  has  made. 

Moreover,  when  the  Senate  approached 
this  problem,  it  knocked  out  the  provision 
for  fixing  salaries  in  this  manner.  Then  in 
conference,  they  put  It  back  in.  and  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  session.  It  was  approved, 
at  a  Ume  when  the  probabUltj  is  that  prac- 
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Ucally  no  S«nat<>r8  wer«  present  In  tbe 
Chamber,  and  I  trentxire  to  say  there  waa 
not  a  roUcall  vot4i  when  the  conference  re- 
port was  agreed  to.  I  will  check  that  point 
for  the  record  latei ". 

I  thank  the  Serator  fc»-  permitting  me  to 
speak  on  this  subj(!ct. 

Mr.  Btro  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  say  in  tha;  connection  that  even  Ut 
there  had  been  a  rollcall  vote,  it  involves 
a  very  complicated  major  piece  of  legisla- 
tion; and  I  do  noti  know  whether  the  Senate 
would  have  been  jiistifled  in  knocking  down 
that  whole  piece  bf  legislation  to  strike  at 
this  one  Item. 

So,  as  a  practical  matter,  today  Is  the  first 
time  the  Senate  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
pass  Judgment  dlr<  ctly  on  the  wisdom  or  lack 
of  wisdom  of  creating  such  a  commission. 

I  might  note  alas,  Mr.  President,  that  last 
year  or  the  year  before,  I  cannot  remember 
which,  the  Senate  agreed  to  an  amendment 
to  the  Reorganlzai  ion  Act — that,  too,  being 
presented  and  hai  idled  on  the  floor  by  the 
senior  Senator  Jfrom  Oklahoma — saying 
exactly  what  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
mentioned  a  moment  ago,  that  increases  in 
congressional  salaries  should  be  enacted 
only  after  a  record  vote  in  the  Senate  or  in 
the  House  of  Repi  esentatlves.  I  think  what 
the  Senarte  did  applied  only  to  the  Senate, 
wHh  th«-Feconune]  idation  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  tal  e  the  same  action. 

So  this  propost  1  runs  directly  counter 
to  what  the  Senate  has  already  voted  to 
do  a  year  and  a  ha  If  or  so  ago.  I  repeat,  Mr. 
President,  this  is  he  first  time  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  individually  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  go  on  record  as  favoring  or 
opposing  this  roundabout  method  of  bring- 
ing about  salary  ln(  reases  for  positions  in  the 
Cabinet,  in  Congress,  and  in  the  Judiciary. 
I  should  like  to  read  at  this  point  testi- 
mony by  Mr.  Johr  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  from  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  when  testify- 
ing before  the  Inde]  >endent  Offices  Appropria- 
tions Subcommitte< !.  He  says,  speaking  of  the 
proposal  we  are  nou  discussing: 

"This  establishes  a  study  on  a  statutory 
basis  so  that  ever]  4  years  this  Is  done  in 
order  to  make  sun:  that  there  is  a  regular 
review  of  these  salaries." 

So.  as  the  Senat  )r  from  Colorado  so  ably 
p>olnted  out  a  little  while  ago,  if  the  Senate 
goes  on  record  todi.y  as  approving  this  type 
of  procedure  ind  a|  iprovlng  this  Commission 
by  funding  it,  the  el  'ect  will  be  that  it  will  be- 
come a  permanent  Commission,  and  every  4 
years  the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
submit  what  salar '  he  thinks  Members  of 
Congress  and  Supre  ne  Court  Justices  should 
receive. 

Of  course,  I  emph  isize  again  that  Congress, 
by  an  affirmative  \  ote,  can  turn  down  his 
recommendations,  liut  Senators  will  find  it 
is  very  complicated  to  do  that.  I  shall  read 
into  the  Record  exs  ctly  what  would  have  to 
be  done;  but  before  doing  that,  I  wish  to  re- 
turn to  a  point  mi  de  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

This  Commission  would  submit  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  President,  but  the  Presi- 
dent could  comple  ely  disregard  them  and 
say.  In  effect,  'LoDk,  you  fellows  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  1  louse  of  Representatives, 
be  good  to  me  am  I  I  will  not  follow  this 
Commission  report  and  give  you  $40,000.  I 
will  give  you  $50,000  ' 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  present  Presi- 
dent would  do  any  such  thing  as  that;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  ani  sure  he  would  not.  But 
we  do  not  know  irho  will  be  President  5 
years  from  now,  4  rears  from  now.  or  even 
next  year. 

I  believe  that,  aa  a  practical  matter,  the 
President  would  be  setting  the  salaries,  be- 
cause here  is  what  t  lie  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  uould  have  to  do  if  they 
did  not  wish  to  follow  his  recommenda- 
tions. Public  Law  90-206.  dated  December  16. 
1967,  provides  as  foil  ows : 


"(i)  Effective  date  of  Reconunendations  of 
the  President:  (1)  Kxcept  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  all  or  part 
(as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  In  the  budget  under  subsection  (h) 
of  this  section  shall  become  effective  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  pay  period  which  be- 
gins after  the  thirtieth  day  following  the 
transmittal  of  such  recommendations  to  the 
Budget." 

So.  in  the  first  place,  there  would  be  only 
30  days  tot  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  act. 
and  only  to  the  extent  that,  between  the 
date  of  transmittal  of  such  recommenda- 
tions and  the  beginning  of  such  first  pay 
period :  First,  there  has  not  been  enacted  into 
law  a  statute  which  establishes  rates  of  pay 
other  than  those  proposed  in  the  reconunen- 
datlon;  second,  neither  House  of  Congress 
has  enacted  legislation  which  specifically  dis- 
approves; or  third,  both. 

I  wish  to  say  again,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  feel  that  Members  of  Congress,  members 
of  the  courts,  and  members  of  the  Cabinet 
should  be  adequately  compensated. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  group  of  men 
who  work  as  hard  for  the  salaries  they  re- 
ceive as  do  the  men  in  this  Chamber. 

I  am  looking  at  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Btrd).  who  is  the  deputy  ma- 
jority leader;  I  think  he  has  been  present 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  every  day.  and 
perhaps  every  hour,  that  this  Congress  has 
been  In  session. 

I  believe  that  Members  of  Congress  deserve 
adequate  and  proper  compensation.  What  I 
object  to  Is  establishing  a  conunlssion  to 
make  a  recommendation  to  the  President, 
and  the  President  then,  whether  he  takes 
the  advice  of  the  Commission  or  goes  beyond 
that  advice,  putting  into  effect  what  really 
becomes  a  salary  for  the  members  of  the  leg- 
islative and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Oovern- 
ment.  I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  that  is 
a  very  unwise  procedure  to  follow  over  any 
extended  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Maonuson.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  there  Is  any  Senator  who  would  find 
himself  in  substantial  disagreement  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

I  opposed  this  amendment  in  the  commit- 
tee. The  subcommittee  opposed  it  and  did 
not  include  it  in  its  report.  But  after  we 
discussed  the  matter  further  in  full  commit- 
tee, we  found  that  this  Commission  has  been 
appointed. 

A  great  number  of  able  Americans  are  on 
the  Commission. 

Mr.  Btrd  of  Virginia.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Macnuson.  I  will  finish  first  and  then 
yield. 

We  are  not  a  legislative  committee.  We 
were  faced  only  with  one  proposition:  Shall 
we  provide  funds  for  a  lawful  Commission 
to  operate,  a  Commission  which  has  been 
appointed? 

The  full  committee  decided  the  matter,  but 
not  with  my  vote.  All  of  the  statements 
about  who  have  offices  and  who  do  not  Is 
beside  the  point  as  far  as  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  concerned.  This  is  an  active, 
ongoing,  permanent  Conunlssion.  We  were 
Just  submitted  an  item  from  the  budget  to 
finance  the  Commission,  to  make  the  study 
and  the  report. 

I  think  what  we  should  do  here  is  to  have 
someone  introduce  a  bill  pronto  and  abolish 
the  Commission. 

The  law  is  still  on  the  books,  and  these 
people  are  able  to  work  for  nothing.  The  law 
would  still  apply.  They  do  not  have  to  have 
this  money  particularly.  If  the  Senator  saw 
the  list  of  eminent  people  on  the  Commis- 
sion, he  would  realize  they  could  work  for 
nothing.  We  do  not  need  to  give  them  any 
money  with  which  to  operate.  What  we 
should  do  is  to  repeal  the  law. 

Mr.  Btro  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  MACNtrsoN.  In  a  moment.  We  are  not 
a  legislative  committee.  We  are  an  Appropria- 
tion Committee.  The  subcommittee  voted  to 
strike  this.  I  voted  to  strike  it.  The  full  com- 
mittee after  some  discussion  decided  that  as 
long  as  they  are  there,  we  should  give  them 
a  small,  modest  amount  to  operate  with. 
They  do  not  need  it.  They  could  still  function 
without  the  funds.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  would  or  not.  but  they  might. 

I  took  a  look  at  the  membership  list  again. 
I  know  two  or  three  of  them  by  reputation. 
I  Imagine  that  they  could  very  well  work  for 
nothing. 

I  now  that  we  talk  a  lot  about  the  fact 
that  Members  of  Congress  could  recommend 
anything.  They  could  reconunend  an  expense 
account.  The  Members  would  not  have  to 
touch  the  salaries.  They  could  recommend 
all  kinds  of  things.  They  could  even  recom- 
mend— I  do  not  think  it  would  happen — a 
decrease.  Maybe  we  are  not  worth  what  we 
get.  Then  the  President  would  have  to  act. 
Congress  could  not  touch  It  under  the  law 
that  we  passed  until  the  President  sends  up 
a  recommendation. 

We  were  faced  with  that  issue,  and  the 
sulx:ommittee  finally  decided  it  would  give 
them  a  modest  amount  to  operate  with  as 
long  as  the  Commission  was  set  up. 

I  agree  with  the  basic  tenets  espoused  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia.  However,  this  is 
an  Appropriation  Committee.  It  is  not  a 
legislative  conunittee. 

Mr.  Btro  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Magjtoson.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Btro  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  1  point 
out  that  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee did  not  appropriate  a  single  dollar.  The 
House  of  Representatives  did  not  appropriate 
a  single  dollar. 

Mr.  Maonxtson.  The  matter  was  never  sub- 
mitted to  the  House.  It  was  only  considered 
by   the   Senate. 

Mr.  Btro  of  Virginia.  The  date  of  enact- 
ment was  December  16.  1967.  8  months  ago. 
Mr.  Magnuson.  The  appropriation  was 
never  considered  by  the  House.  It  was  never 
submitted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
the  House.  It  came  to  us  as  a  Presidential 
communication  after  the  House  bad  passed 
this  bill.  It  is  in  Senate  Document  80  for  the 
record.  The  House  never  considered  this  at 
all. 

Mr.  Btro  of  Virginia.  That  is  what  I  am 
pointing  out. 

Mr.  Macnuson.  One  of  the  arguments  made 
by  those  who  wanted  the  $100,000  put  back  in 
is  that  as  long  as  the  House  did  not  consider 
It  and  It  was  small,  we  might  do  this  and  take 
it  to  conference  and  see  what  they  might 
want  to  do  with  It.  However,  this  Commission 
could  get  to  work  tomorrow  If  they  wanted  to. 
and  the  law  still  exists.  If  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing about  their  recommendations  and  the 
President  sends  up  something,  it  would  be 
the  law. 

I  suggest  that  we  introduce  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  law. 

Mr.  Btrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  Maonttson.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Btrd  of  VirglrUa.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  outcome  of  this  vote  today  will  de- 
termine whether  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  interested  in  repealing  this  law.  This  is 
a  policy  vote.  This  is  a  matter  that  goes  far 
beyond  the  $100,000. 

Mr.  Maonxtson.  I  understand  that.  What  I 
am  trying  to  talk  about  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  We  are  not 
a  legislative  committee.  I  would  vote  to  repeal 
the  law  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Byro  of  Virginia.  This  is  a  good  way  to 
get  the  matter  settled. 

Mr.  Magnuson.  If  we  should  do  this,  then 
we  could  pass  all  of  the  laws  we  wanted  to 
pass  here  and  Just  not  give  them  any  money 
but  repudiate  them  after  the  laws  have  been 
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passed.  We  could  Just  refuse  to  give  them  the 
wherewithal  with  which  to  operate. 

Mr.  Btrd  of  Virginia.  With  relation  to  some 
laws,  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing,  and  par- 
ticularly this  one. 

Mr.  Maondson.  Then  we  should  abolish 
some  things  by  giving  them  no  funds.  There 
are  a  lot  of  things  that  we  appropriate  money 
for  that  I  voted  against  in  the  legislative 
proposal.  However,  when  the  measure  be- 
comes law,  I  have  a  responsibility  to  see  that 
It  functions. 

Mr.  Btrd  of  Virginia.  It  did  not  come  to 
a  vote. 

Mr.  Maonuson.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  now. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Record  should  be  clear  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  not  a  legislative  commit- 
tee, and  if  Congress  establishes  a  Commission, 
we  surely  have  the  respKjnslbility  to  take  a 
look  at  it  and  see  how  much  money  we  should 
give  them  with  which  to  function  once  they 
are  established. 

In  this  case  the  subcommittee  said,  "No. 
We  do  not  need  to  do  it  now."  However,  they 
have  been  appointed.  It  Is  not  a  question  of 
our  determining  the  policy  or  the  wisdom  of 
Congress  in  passing  a  law. 

The  vote  of  the  full  committee,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Record,  was  14  to  8. 

Mr.  Btrd  of  Virginia.  This  will  be  the  first 
time  that  the  Senate,  as  a  Senate,  will  have 
had  a  chtmce  to  vote  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Magnuson.  To  make  a  clear-cut  de- 
cision on  it.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  Btrd  of  Virginia.  It  will  be  the  first 
time  the  Senate  has  had  a  direct  vote  on  the 
issue.  When  the  postal  pay  bill  of  1967  came 
to  the  Senate,  the  Senate  committee  took  out 
this  provision  that  the  House  had  inserted. 
So,  when  It  came  to  the  Senate  for  a  vote, 
it  did  not  contain  this  provision.  It  was 
put  in  in  conference  with  the  House. 

Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  Magnuson.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment 
That  is  our  legislative  process,  whether  we 
like  It  or  not. 

Mr.  Btrd  of  Virginia.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. However,  it  is  also  correct  that  this  Is 
the  first  time  we  will  have  had  a  direct  vote 
on  the  issue. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  believe  that  would  be 
true.  But  It  is  not  on  the  policy  issue.  It  con- 
cerns the  money  to  run  a  legally  authorized 
Commission. 

Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  F>resident.  I  have  found 
in  the  Record  of  December  12,  1967,  on  page 
36102,  exactly  what  happened  with  respect 
to  this  item. 

Mr.  MoNRONET,  who  was  In  charge  of  the 
postal  rate  Increase  bill,  stated: 

"May  I  say  that  from  the  first  day  until 
the  last  day,  and  almost  every  hour  on  the 
hour,  the  conferees  on  the  House  side  tried  to 
keep  the  Junk  mail  rate  at  the  lower  rate. 
The  House  provided  3.6  cents.  They  also  in- 
sisted on  the  House  passed  version  of  the 
Presidential  Commission.  We  were  Just  as 
adamant.  In  fact,  as  those  matters  were 
taken  up  and  as  we  saw  the  quarreling  and 
the  snarls,  I  was  reminded  of  the  old  law  of 
physics  that  the  Senator  and  I  learned  in  our 
universities — that  when  an  irrestlble  force 
meets  an  immovable  object,  something  has 
to  give." 

The  fact  is  that  it  was  in  conference;  the 
House  conferees  insisted  upon  the  Presi- 
dential Commission.  Senator  Monronet  said, 
"I  had  to  give  in." 

Mr.  Btro  of  Virginia.  The  Senate  conferees 
were  unanimous  in  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  Ladsche.  They  had  to  give  in  in  order 
to  get  any  type  of  bill,  and  that  is  why  they 
gave  in. 

Mr.   Magnuson.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 
The  Presiding  OmcER.  Tlie  question  Is  on 


agreeing  to  the  amendment.  The  yeM  »nd 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  Btrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  Presidino  Officer.  The  Senator  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  Btro  of  Virginia.  For  the  clarification 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  the  motion  is 
being  made  by  the  subcommittee  chairman 
according  to  customary  procedure  to  adopt 
the  committee  amendment.  Is  that  it? 

The  Presiding  Officer,  The  question  is  ac- 
tually on  the  adoption  of  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  Magnuson.  It  would  be  to  knock  out 
the  $100,000. 

Mr.    Btro    of    Virginia.    Those    who    favor 
knocking  out  the  $100,000  would  vote  "nay." 
The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  Ax-LOTT.  The  Byrd  amendment  is  not 
pending,  then? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  No. 
Mr.  Allott.  So  if  a  Senator  desired  to  vote 
to  strike   out  the   $100,000,   he   would   vote 
"nay." 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called  the 
roll. 

Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr  Inoute)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Bartlett),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bath)  ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Clark),  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  FuLBRioHT).  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. (Mr.  McCarthy),  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mono  ale)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Clark)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Bartlett).  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KucHEL.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Perct)  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prohtt)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Perct)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46,  nays 
41,  as  follows: 

"(No.  217  Leg.] 
"YEAS — 46 
"Anderson,  Baker,  Brewster,  Brooke,  Bur- 
dlck.  Cannon,  Case.  Church,  Dirksen,  Dodd, 
Pong,  Gore,  Harris,  Hart,  Hartke,  Hatfield. 

"Hayden.  HolUngs.  Jackson.  Javits.  Kuchel, 
Long,  La.,  McGee,  McGovern,  Mclntyre.  Met- 
calf.  Miller.  Monroney,  Montoya,  Mors*,  Mor- 
ton, Moss. 

"Muskie,  Nelson,  Pastors.  Pearson.  Pell, 
Proxmire,  Scott,  Smathers,  Smith,  Sparkman, 
Tydings,  Williams,  N.J.,  Yarborough.  Young. 
N.  Dak. ' 

"NAYS— 41 
"Aiken,  Allott,  Bennett,  Bible,  Boggs,  Byrd, 
Va.,  Byrd,  W.  Va  ,  Carlson,  Cooper,  Cotton, 
Curtis,   Domlnlck,   Eastland,    Ellender. 

"Ervln,  Fannin,  Gruening,  Hansen,  Hicken- 
looper,  Hill,  Holland,  Hruska,  Jordan,  N.C., 
Jordan.  Idaho,  Lausche,  Magnuson,  Mans- 
field, McClellan. 

"Mundt,  Murphy,  Randolph,  Rlblcoff,  Rus- 
sell, Spong,  Stennls,  Symington,  Talmadge, 
Thurmond,  Tower,  Williams,  Del.,  Young, 
Ohio. 


"NOT  VOTING — la 

"Bartlett,  Bayh,  Clark,  Fulbrlght,  Griflln, 
Inouye.  Kennedy,  Long,  Mo..  McCarthy.  Mon- 
dale,  Percy,  Prouty." 

So  the  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  COTTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  say  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
every  word  the  distingtiished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  has  said. 

Last  year,  or  whenever  il  was.  I  voted 
for  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  m  abolish  this 
Commission.  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
Congress  should  have  the  intestinal  for- 
titude to  stand  up  to  questions  pro- 
pounded to  it  and  vote  frankly,  freely, 
and  fearlessly  for  such  salaries  as  Con- 
gress felt  were  appropriate  and  justified. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  troubled  today, 
however,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  pre- 
sumptuous. Nothing  is  further  from  my 
mind.  I  do  not  wish  to  try  to  put  any 
Member  of  the  Senate,  much  less  the 
chairman  of  one  of  the  committees,  on 

the  spot. 

I  wonder  whether  I  could  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  a  question. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is 
pending  in  the  committee  a  separate  bill, 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware,  doing  this  very  thing;  that  is, 
abolishing  the  commission;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Would  the  chairman  be 
wiUing  to  indicate  whether  he  thinks  it 
likely,  or  that  we  could  expect  the  com- 
mittee would  report  that  bill  either  fa- 
vorably or  without  recommendation,  so 
that  the  Senate  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  its  will  on  that  particular 
question  at  a  separate  time  before  this 
session  is  over? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  say  that  any 
measure  that  comes  in  like  that,  includ- 
ing the  pending  one.  will  receive  the 
careful,  considered  judgment  of  members 
of  the  committee.  The  chairman  could 
not  commit  himself  alone  on  that  be- 
cause the  committee,  as  a  group,  would 
have  to  arrive  at  a  decision.  But  I  would 
say,  from  the  chairman's  point  of  view, 
that  I  would  be  glad  to  proceed  on  that 
and  to  try  to  agree  upon  a  schedule  of 
hearings,  so  that  we  could  get  the  thing 
thrashed  out.  and  then  proceed  on  it 
through  committee  channels. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  appreciates  that  would  be  as 
far  as  I  would  dare  to  make  a  commit- 
ment. It  is  procedural. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  did  not  expect  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  would  at- 
tempt to  pledge  his  committee  to  any- 
thing. I  can  understand  that.  Perhaps  all 
I  can  expect  would  be  an  indication  that 
the  bill  would  receive  various  kinds  of 
attention.  There  is  the  careful  attention 
that  a  warden  in  a  penitentiary  bestows 
upon  his  charges.  There  is  also  the  kind 
of  attention  given  to  many  bills  which 
come  before  committees. 

The  thing  that  troubles  me  is  this:  It 
may  be  just  scuttlebutt,  but  it  is  my 
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understanding  Oiat  the  trouble  is.  If  the 
present  bUl.  aimed  at  Justice  for  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  for 
the  high  ofQce  he  occupies,  went  to  the 
House  with  the  Williams  amendment,  It 
is  expected  that  the  House  would  turn  It 
down.  Is  that  ttte  cold  fact  of  the  case? 
Mr.  McOEE.  The  feeling  Is,  to  put  It  as 
bluntly  as  my  ^olleague  has.  that  the 
House  does  notj  believe  this  should  be 
made  relevant  to  the  basic  issue  on  which 
they  have  already  acted  and  that,  there- 
fore, an  attempt  to  force  them  on  this 
issue,  with  a  rider  to  the  bill,  would  be 
regarded  unfavcirably  as  a  proper  issue 
on  this  particular  piece  of  legislation 
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Mr.  COTTONJ  I  have  even  heard  it 
said  that  Membeirs  of  the  House  have  in- 
dicated they  woiild  not  even  go  to  con- 
ference on  the  bill  if  it  contained  the 
Williams  amendlnent. 

Mr.  McOEE.  The  members  of  the  House 
committee  would  have  to  aflBrm  that.  I 
think  the  indications  are  very  strong 
that  that  kind  if  affirmation  would  be 
forthcoming.  bu|  I  would  pledge  to  the 
Senator  -from  Naw  Hampshire  that  the 
committee  and  kll  its  members  would 
give  the  attenticin  to  this  that  its  im- 
portance merits  land  requires,  and  that 
it  would  not  be  i  dilatory.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  do  thiat  in  the  last  few  weeks, 
for  the  simple  rsason  that  we  have  in 
front  of  us  some  rather  pressing  things 
being  urged  upor  us  by  the  administra- 
tion with  regard  to  reorganization,  but 
consistent  with  d  )ing  a  careful  and  con- 
scientious job  on  it.  that  would  be  the  in- 
tent of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
at  least,  and  wou  d  be  subject  to  the  col- 
lective judgment  of  i»ll  committee  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  courtesy.  :  :t  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  this  Senator  over  many  years  in 
this  body  and  the  other  body  that  almost 
every  time  I  havie  voted  against  some- 
thing I  believe  ti,  in  the  hope  that  I 
would  have  a  chance  by  and  by  to  vote 
for  it,  that  that  :hance  never  came.  In 
saying  that.  I  am  not  impugning  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  good  friend  from  Wyoming. 
He  knows  that  I  would  not  do  that.  He 
knows  the  confidence  I  have  in  him.  But 
I  am  always  a  httlB  leery  of  casting  a  vote 
against  somethini;  I  believe  in  with  the 
expectation  that  by  and  by  I  will  have 
a  chance  to  vote  for  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  find  myself— and 
I  think  many  ot^er  Senators  do  also — 
very  much  in  doubt  about  this  particular 
vote.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  knows 
that  I  have  suppo  rted  him  in  this,  and  I 
believe  in  his  posi  ion,  as  I  do  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  Sena  tor  from  Virginia.  But 
it  is  most  unforiunate  that  the  Vice 
President,  whose  office  requires  more 
compensation — I  ;hink  everyone  agrees 
on  that — than  he  has  been  receiving, 
should  be  caught  ii  this  situation  and  be 
the  victim  of  a  renewal  of  the  fight  over 
this  commission  and,  of  course,  possible 
disagreement  with  the  House  and  loss  of 
the  bill. 

So  that  I  almost  feel  I  have  not  en- 
tirely made  up  my  mind.  I  almost  feel 
that  I  cannot  vote  with  my  good  friend 
from  Delaware  this  time,  because  I  hate 
to  see  the  ^ce  President  caught  in  the 
squeeze  and  this  ir  justice  done  to  him — 


which  may  well  be  done.  On  the  other 
hand,  my  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  leads  me  to 
be  a  little  skeptical  whether  I  will  have 
a  chance  to  vote  on  this  proposition. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  can  as- 
sure the  Senator  that  this  is  the  chance 
to  vote  on  the  bill.  It  is  about  the  only 
chance  he  will  get.  Let  us  face  it.  The 
question  of  whether  the  Vice  President 
will  or  will  not  get  a  salary  Increase  Is 
not  being  debated  here  at  all.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  objection  to  that  part  of 
this  bill.  I  certainly  will  support  it.  I 
did  oppose  the  exhorbitant  salary  in- 
creases that  were  approved  for  Congress 
earlier  this  year,  and  I  am  opposed  to 
the  other  salary  increases  in  this  bill  be- 
fore us  here  today. 

However,  when  this  bill  was  before 
Congress  on  April  29,  1969.  that  is  sev- 
eral months  back,  by  a  rollcall  vote  of 
49  to  36  the  same  amendment  repealing 
this  Commission  was  approved.  The  bUl 
could  have  passed  then  and  could  have 
gone  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
What  happened?  The  Senate  committee 
said,  "Oh.  no.  we  do  not  want  to  re- 
peal this  Commission  which  gives  us  the 
salary  increases  without  having  to  go 
on  record."  So  they  sent  the  bill  back  to 
committee.  What  did  they  do?  They  de- 
leted this  one  amendment,  so  that  we 
now  know  what  the  position  of  the  ma- 
jority members  of  the  committee  is.  They 
are  opposed  to  repealing  this  Commis- 
sion. Let  us  face  it.  If  the  Senate  wants 
to  repeal  the  law  establishing  this  Com- 
mission we  can  do  it  tonight.  Why  be 
afraid  to  approve  the  amendment  and 
send  it  over  to  the  House?  Are  Senators 
afraid  they  will  accept  it? 

As  I  said  earlier,  one  big  objection  to 
the  Commission  is  that  it  is  possible  that 
salary  increases  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  can  go 
into  effect  without  a  single  Member  of 
Congress  ever  answering  a  rollcall  vote 
on  the  question.  It  almost  did  that  last 
year.  House  Members  did  not  get  a 
chance  to  vote  on  it  because  the  commit- 
tee would  not  report  a  resolution  in  dis- 
agreement. 

In  the  Senate  I  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion in  disagreement  with  the  President's 
plan  this  year.  What  happened?  The 
Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  pigeonholed  it.  It  took  no  ac- 
tion whatsoever,  either  affirmatively  or 
negatively.  It  was  only  as  a  result  of 
maneuvering  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  we  did  get  a  rollcall  vote. 

I  say  that  is  not  good  legislation.  Cer- 
tainly *y  any  line  of  reasoning  Members 
of  Congress  should  be  permitted  to  vote 
on  resolutions  in  disagreement.  The  com- 
mittee could  approve  it  or  disapprove  it, 
but  at  least  it  should  report  the  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  Senate  with  its  recom- 
mendation. This  would  give  to  the  Sen- 
ate an  affirmative  or  negative  recommen- 
dation. The  Senate  is  entitled  to  a 
vote,  but  under  the  law,  as  it  has  been 
interpreted,  such  a  vote  is  not  possible. 
I  likewise  express  the  opinion,  with 
all  due  respect  to  those  who  feel  differ- 
ently, that  if  the  Senate  wants  to  vote 
on  this  measure  to  repeal  this  Commis- 
sion this  afternoon  is  their  chance. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  appreciate  that. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  And  the 
Vice  President's  salary  increase  is  not  af- 
fected by  any  action  we  take  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  appreciate  the  expres- 
sions of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  but, 
in  order  that  the  record  may  be  clear — 
t>ecause  this  is  a  matter  of  importance  to 
the  Vice  President  and  to  all  of  us  who 
want  to  see  that  office  dealt  with  justly 
and  properly — the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware does  have  a  bill  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice that  would  abolish  the  Commission. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
Is  correct.  It  has  been  before  the  com- 
mittee for  6  months. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Has  the  Senator  re- 
quested  hearings? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  I 
told  the  committee  I  would  be  glad  to 
testify.  At  the  time  of  the  President's 
recommendations  earlier  this  year  for  a 
41 -percent  increase  in  congressional  sal- 
aries I  introduced  both  a  resolution  of 
disagreement  with  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendation as  forwarded  to  us  by  the 
President  and  also  a  bill  repealing  the 
act.  I  told  the  conunittee  I  would  be  glad 
to  appear  at  that  time  on  behalf  of  either 
or  both.  To  date  I  have  not  heard  from 
the  committee. 

The  committee  is  on  record  in  favor 
of  this  method  of  raising  congressional 
salaries:  therefore  they  are  not  interested 
in  repealing  this  law. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  appreciative  of  the 
Senator's  zealous  efforts.  This  might  af- 
fect my  vote.  Has  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware been  refused  a  hearing  on  his  bill 
by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service? 

Mr.   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;   I 
would  not  say  refused;  they  just  ignored 
the  request.  There  just  have  not  been 
any  hearings.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  indicated  clearly — and  I  re- 
spect his  position — that  he  is  opposed  to 
repeal.  I  respect  his  position.  For  that 
reason    I   suppose    he   has   not   gotten 
around  to  calling  hearings  or  to  report- 
ing the  bill.  This  matter  has  been  before 
the   committee  for  several   months.   It 
took  no  action  except  to  delete  a  Sen- 
ate-approved amendment  from  the  bill 
and  reported  it  back.  I  think  that  is  an 
answer  to  the  question.  At  least,  give  the 
Members  of  the  House  a  chance 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Ml-.  DOMINICK.  Just  one  point  in  con- 
nection  with   what   the   Senator  from 
Delaware  said.  I  have  been  in  touch  with 
two  of  the  Members  of  the  House — I  do 
not  care  to  name  them  at  this  time- 
but  when  I  was  discussing  what  differ- 
ential there  should  be  between  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  distinguished  lead- 
ers,  they   indicated  at   that  time   they 
thought  part  of  the  package  deal  was 
going  to  be  acceptance  of  the  abolition 
of  the  Commission.  I  certainly  received 
no  indication  that  the  House  was  unani- 
mously opposed  to  that,  by  any  means. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's statement.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  general  agreement  with  the  philosophy 
which  has  been  expressed  by  several  Sen- 
ators, the  Senator  from  Virginia  iMr. 
Byrd)  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire <Mr.  Cotton  >,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  <Mr.  Williams),  and  perhaps 
other  Senators,  in  reference  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  taking  the  final  responsibility  for 
increasing  the  salaries  of  Members  of 
this  body.  I  have  so  indicated,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  when  we  have  had  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Commission  under  considera- 
tion. 

I  have  not  been  reluctant  in  meetmg 
that  individual  responsibility  in  refer- 
ence to  my  own  obligation.  I  do  feel,  how- 
ever, that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire raises  a  very  critical  point.  It  is 
one  of  realism  insofar  as  we  face  a  con- 
ference with  the  House. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  re- 
quested the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee (Mr.  McGee)  to  respond  to  his  in- 
terest in  having,  within  our  committee, 
early  consideration  of  the  specific  legis- 
lation on  the  Salary  Commission.  I  am 
only,  of  course,  speaking  for  myself  as 
one  member  of  the  committee.  But,  I 
would  pledge  my  individual  efforts,  in  a 
very  earnest  and  energetic  way,  to  bring 
such  consideration  and  hearings  into 
being  on  the  subject  matter.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  suggest  to  the  chairman  what 
any  other  member  may  do,  but  it  is  my 
belief  we  should  meet  our  responsibiUty 
and  give  attention  to  legislation  such  as 
that  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

In  other  words,  I  strongly  feel  that 
Senators  should  meet  their  responsibiU- 
ties  on  the  issue  of  salaries.  I  cannot 
speak  for  Members  of  the  House.  They 
make  that  decision  for  themselves.  But 
I  have  indicated  in  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  again  and  again 
that  on  the  matter  of  salary  increases 
we  should  make  the  final  decision 
through  the  consideration  of  legislation 
which  comes  from  the  committee  to  the 
Senate  and  on  which  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  may  express  their  judgment  here 
on  the  floor. 

So  I  desire  to  do  more  than  pledge  my 
support  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion which  goes  speciflcally  to  the  point 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I  desire  to 
nail  it  down  to  a  time  insofar  as  possible. 
I  ask  the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Serv- 
ice if  we  could  consider  this  matter — not 
next  year— but  in  September,  so  that 
Members,  Uke  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  who  are  concerned  with  this 
question,  could  feel  that  a  time  frame- 
work has  been  established. 

I  want  to  return  to  what  I  said  at  the 
outset.  I  am  just  as  strongly  in  favor,  as 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  of  having  Members  of 
this  body  take  individual  responsibility 
for  whatever  increases  are  made  in  their 
salaries.  However,  the  realism  of  legisla- 
tion and  of  the  situation  in  the  other 
body  makes  it  desirable  to  deal  with  this 
issue  at  a  later  time. 


Other  members  of  the  committee  are 
present.  Perhaps  they  would  share  their 
thinking  in  regard  to  the  question  I  ask 
the  chairman.  If  they  are  not  in  agree- 
ment with  me,  they  may  yet  want  to 
hear  the  thinking  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  regard  to  consideration  of 

this  Issue.  ,     .,,  _ 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  re- 
spond to  my  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia by  saying  that  I  have  learned  the 
hard  way  in  the  last  few  months,  as  a 
relatively  new  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee not  to  be  quite  so  positive  in  my 
thinking;  that  we  are  a  kind  of  prisoner 
of  many  other  people's  schedules  and 
much  other  business  that  comes  before 
this  body.  I  have  had  enough  of  those 
predictions  of  mine  thrown  back  in  my 
face,  because  it  became  physically  im- 
possible to  live  up  to  those  predictions, 
not  to  want  to  speak  about  a  September 
date.  I  would  only  pledge  to  my  colleague 
that  we  would  make  every  effort  to  move 
to  this  proposal  on  its  substance. 

I  assume  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  who  are  present  here  share 
that  view  with  me.  I  am  only  being  cau- 
tious because  I  do  not  happen  to  be 
warden  of  the  penitentiary,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  are  dealing  with  any  prisoners 
today.  I  cannot  command  a  time  certain 
that  we  can  agree  on  an  attempt  to  move 
on  the  substance  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  is  my  feeling,  how- 
ever that  we  should  assure  the  able  Sen- 
ator' from  Delaware  that  there  will  be 
prompt  hearings  on  his  substantive  legis- 
lation. 

Mr  McGEE.  As  the  Senator  knows,  we 
have  been  asked  likewise  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  be  sure  we  rim  out  a  full  string 
of  hearings  on  the  postal  reorganization 
bUl  We  have  been  holding  extensive 
hearings  on  the  proposal  to  take  the  post- 
masters out  of  politics.  We  have  been 
holding  constant  hearings  on  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  new  retirement  legislation, 
and  it  is  not  quite  as  simple  as  sunply 
saying  "immediately."  I  would  join  in 
saying,  as  another  Senator  has  stated, 
•'as  expeditiously  as  our  schedule  wUl 
permit  "  I  do  not  want  to  be  guilty  of  say- 
ing September  15,  or  October  1,  and  not 
being  able  to  live  up  to  It. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  fully  appreciate 
what  our  able  chairman  has  said.  The 
scheduling  of  committee  activities  pre- 
sents difficult  problems.  For  several  days, 
I  have  been  attempting  to  have  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  Appalachian  and  regional 
commissions  bill.  We  feel  it  is  very  im- 
portant; but  we  just  cannot  get  to  an  ac- 
ceptable time  for  that  conference.  It  has 
been  set  and  reset.  It  now  seems  that  the 
conference  will  have  to  come  after  the 
recess.  This  is  important  legislation.  So 
I  understand  the  chairman's  problems, 
because  we  share  as  do  other  chairmen 
the  same  difficulty. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  any  wise,  but 
in  this  Instance,  Senate  conferees,  both 
Democratic  and  Republican,  have  been 
ready.  They  have  tried  to  adjust  their 
schedules.  Yet  we  now  find  that  we  are 
unabl2  to  bring  the  conferees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  together  with 


us  So  what  can  I  do?  In  a  sense.  I  am 
frustrated,  and  other  Senators  are  frus- 
trated. Our  legislation,  very  frankly, 
should  be  sent  to  the  White  House  prior 
to  the  recess.  w  n  » 

I  wish  to  underscore  again,  my  bellel 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  set  their  own  salaries  by  rollcall  votes 
in  this  bodv.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  is  for  their  own  determination.  The 
salaiT  commission   which   was  brought 
into  being  by  legislation  from  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  does 
have  a  valuable  and  -worthwhile  program 
of  study,  investigation,  and  recommenda- 
tions  which    could    apply    to    executive 
positions   within   the   structure   of   our 
Government.  Its  work  can  be  meaningful 
and  helpful  for  Members  of  Congress. 
But  we  must  make  that  final  decision  on 
our  salaries.  If  a  Member  is  worthy — and 
I  say  this  In  good  conscience — to  sit  In 
this  body,  he  should  be  prepared  to  exer- 
cise the  responsibility  of  establishing  by 
his  rollcall  vote,  the  salary  that  he  is  to 
receive.  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire rightly  raises  the  point  of  the  leg- 
islative difficulty  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. We  desire  to  deal  justly  with  the 
Vice  President  and  yet  not  deal  unfairly 
with  those  who  believe  very  strongly  in 
the  principles  so  well  set  forth  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  time  given 
to  me.  It  is  important,  once  again,  to 
emphasize  that  members  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  who 
have  attempted  to  clear  this  Issue — and 
do  it  properly,  in  the  open,  with  the  hope 
that  Senators  might  understand — are  not 
desirous  of  doing  anything  other  than 
securing  passage  of  this  bill,  while  af- 
fording Senators  in  a  timely  manner  the 
opportunity  to  consider  the  general  issue 
of  setting  salaries. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  I  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  in  seelting  a  speedy  Hear- 
ing of  the  bill  which  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  introduced  on  this  question 
and  which  is  now  before  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

I  wish  the  chairman  would  agree  to 
seek  an  expeditious  time  when  we  can 
discuss  that  matter.  I  do  feel  that  the 
Commission  is  worthwhile,  and  I  do 
think  there  are  many  amendments  we 
should  make  to  the  law  governing  as  to 
how  to  set  the  salaries  of  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  are  faced  with 
the  probl«n  of  whether  we  are  going  to 
raise  the  salary  of  the  Vice  President 
from  $43,000,  which  is  only  $500  more 
than  the  salary  of  each  of  us  here,  to  the 
sum  of  $62,500.  Only  recently,  we  have 
increased  the  salary  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  $100,000. 

The  Senate  has  listened  to  the  colloquy 
between  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  relative  to  the  feeling 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  if  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
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from  Delaware  is  attached  to  this  bill.  If 
the  amendment  Is  adopted,  we  will  not 
have  a  bill,  we  will  leave  the  salary  of  the 
Vice  President  at  the  sum  of  $43,000,  and 
we  will  not  be  al^e  to  give  him  any  in- 
crease In  salary,    j 

All  of  us  realiae  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unltfed  States  is  worth  at 
least  $62,500.  Certjainly  he  is  worth  more 
than  $43,000.  andl  all  of  us  want  to  give 
him  this  increase]  The  only  way  we  can 
give  him  the  Increase  is  not  to  adopt 
the  rider  which  She  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  trying  to  attach 
to  the  pending  bill . 

In  today's  discussion  no  reason  has 
been  given  to  thii  body  as  to  why  Con- 
gress enacted  th«  legislation  providing 
for  the  salary  commission.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Post  OfiQce  and  Civil 
Service  Committ<«  for  approximately 
10  years:  and  frori  time  to  time  we  have 
been  called  upon  o  raise  the  salaries  of 
our  Government  e  nployees — 3  million  of 
them.  We  have  ndt  been  able  to  give  to 
the  3  million  civilj  servants  of  our  Gov- 
ernment the  comoensatlon  they  deserve. 
We-wrote-into  the  salary  law  of  1962  the 
principle  of  compnrability — that  is.  that 
everyone  working  for  the  Government 
should  have  comparable  pay  with  em- 
ployees with  similar  responsibilities  in 
private  industry.  3ecause  the  salary  of 
Members  of  Congr  ;ss  was  held  at  $30,000 
prior  to  our  last  ncrease,  we  were  not 
able  to  raise  adequately  the  salaries  of 
the  civil  servants,  especially  those  in  the 
grades  of  GS-10  and  above.  We  have  had 
a  lot  of  compress  on  of  the  salaries  of 
those  employees  tetween  the  grades  of 
GS-10  and  11  and  GS-16.  17,  and  18,  so 
that  those  civil  servants  have  not  been 
given  comparable  salaries  to  their 
coimterparts  in  in(  lustry.  We  have  stead- 
fastly refused  to  riise  employees  even  if 
they  are  deservini .  to  salaries  equal  or 
above  that  received  by  the  Members  of 
Congress.  Consequently,  there  has  been 
a  compression  of  salaries  from  the  top 
down — especially  down  to  GS-10. 

Because  of  this  problem  of  compres- 
sion caused  by  our  reluctance  to  raise 
ovir  own  salaries,  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Civil  Service  Committee  finally 
agreed  to  the  projiosal  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  1  lepresentatives  to  go 
along  with  the  idea  of  tiiis  Salary 
Commission. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  just  talking 
about  the  pay  of  435  Members  of  the 
House  of  Represen  :atives  and  100  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  or  the  535  Members 
who  are  elected  to  ('ongress.  We  are  talk- 
ing, Mr.  President,  ibout  the  salaries,  the 
just  compensation,  of  3  million  civil 
servants,  and  another  3  million  men  who 
serve  in  our  Armed  Forces,  for,  when  you 
consider  that  the  pay  of  our  military 
personnel  is  tied  t(i  the  pay  of  our  civil 
servants — because  the  military  will  not 
receive  an  increase  if  we  do  not  give  the 
civil  servants  an  increase — it  is  obvious 
that  we  are  talking ,  here,  about  the  pay 
of  6  million  people. 

Year  after  year  ihe  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  been  very  reluctant  to  raise 
their  salaries.  Factj  have  been  presented 
which  show  that  fcr  a  period  of  as  long 
as  20  years  Congrej  s  has  refused  to  raise 
its  salary  because  :t  felt  that  its  action 
would  be  criticized   by  its  constituents. 


And  because  of  the  reluctance  of  the 

Members  of  Congress  to  raise  their  own 
salaries,  we  have  held  down  the  salaries 
of  6  million  people  who  are  working  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

Two  of  the  members  of  this  Commis- 
sion are  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  two  are  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  two  are  appointed 
by  the  Chief  Justice,  and  three  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  Their  duty  is 
to  find  out  what  the  comparable  pay  in 
business  is. 

This  Commission  did  valuable  service 
for  the  Congress.  It  found  out  that  at  a 
time  when  the  Members  of  Congress  were 
receiving  $30,000  a  year,  approximately 
3,000  people  on  the  payrolls  of  State  and 
local  governments  were  receiving  more 
than  330,000  a  year.  Yet,  the  Members  of 
Congress  were  reluctant  to  raise  their 
own  salaries. 

Faced  with  the  fact  that  more  than 
3,000  people  working  in  State  and  local 
governments  were  receiving  more  pay 
than  the  Members  of  Congress,  the  Com- 
mission recommended  to  the  President 
that  the  salaries  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress be  raised  to  $50,000. 

The  President  met  with  Members  of 
Congress  on  this  matter.  It  was  felt  that 
$50,000  was  too  much  of  an  increase.  It 
was  decided  that  the  salary  should  be 
$42,500. 

Mr.  President,  because  we  were  able  to 
raise  the  salary  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  $42,500,  we  have  been  able  for 
the  first  time  to  give  comparability  to  6 
million  people  who  are  now  serving  in 
our  Government. 

I  realize  that  there  are  many  weak- 
nesses in  the  Salary  Commission  setup. 
I  think  we  should  overhaul  it.  I  think  we 
should  give  to  Congress  the  right  to  say 
"yes"  or  "no"  by  positive  votes  whether 
the  recommendation  of  the  President 
should  be  adopted.  I  think  that  the  com- 
mittee should  sit  down  and  discuss  the 
matter  very  thoroughly. 

But  we  should  not  tie  this  rider  to  this 
bill,  because  If  we  do,  we  are  not  going 
to  give  the  Vice  President  the  salary  that 
we  know  he  deserves. 

If  we  desire  to  keep  the  salary  of  the 
Vice  President  at  $43,000.  then  we  should 
vote  for  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware. 
However,  if  we  really  want  to  give  the 
Vice  President  a  raise  in  salary,  let  us 
reject  the  amendment. 

Then,  with  the  pledges  that  have  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  by  me, 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  we  will  discuss  the  bill  and 
bring  it  to  the  floor  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  shall  be  very  brief,  since  the  Sen- 
ate wants  to  vote. 

I  point  out  that  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  does  not  in  any  way  affect 
any  of  the  3  million  civil  service  employ- 
ees. Nor  does  it  affect  those  in  the  mili- 
tary service.  This  amendment  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  either. 

Long  before  we  ever  heard  of  the  Com- 
mission, Congress  was  raising  or  lowering 
the  salaries  as  they  saw  fit,  and  we  can 
continue  to  do  so. 

As  to  the  pledges  of  the  members  of  the 


committee  at  this  late  hour  that  they 
would  consider  reporting  out  a  separate 
bill  repealing  this  law,  let  us  remember 
the  pledges  come  from  the  same  commit- 
tee that  has  bottled  up  the  measure  for 
the  past  several  months  and  did  not  want 
to  give  the  Senate  the  right  to  vote  on 
whether  it  should  or  should  not  raise 
congressional  salaries  this  year.  It  is  the 
same  committee  which  refused  to  report 
the  bill  I  introduced  early  this  year. 

The  argument  was  made  that  if  we  do 
not  have  such  a  Commission  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  never  get  a  salary 
increase.  Maybe  we  are  not  worth  it  if  we 
do  not  have  enough  nerve  to  stand  up 
and  let  our  constituents  know  how  we 
vote. 

It  has  been  said  that  for  the  past  20 
years  there  have  been  no  salary  increases 
for  Congress  because  we  did  not  have 
such  a  Commision  prior  to  1967.  I  came 
to  Congress  in  1947.  The  year  before  I 
came  the  salaries  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  raised  50  percent.  In  1946,  the 
salary  was  $10,000,  and  It  was  raised  to 
$15,000  effective  in  1947,  the  year  I  came 
to  Congress. 

In  1954,  Congress  raised  its  salaries  by 
50  percent,  to  $22,500. 

Around  1965  Congress  again  raised  its 
salaries  by  33  "/a  percent,  to  $30,000  a 
year.  Then,  earlier  this  year,  congres- 
sional salaries  were  raised  another  40 
percent,  to  $42,500.  This  increase  was  at 
a  time  when  we  were  telling  everyone  else 
that  they  should  hold  the  line  on  prices 
and  wages  and  combat  inflation.  Con- 
gress did  not  have  the  nerve  to  vote  on 
this  last  increase  but  rammed  it  through 
through  this  backdoor  method  of  a 
Commission. 

Let  us  not  be  confused — the  question  of 
raising  the  salary  of  the  Vice  President 
at  this  time  is  not  involved  here. 

How  do  we  know  that  the  House  would 
not  accept  the  measure  if  the  Senate  ap- 
proves tliis  amendment?  All  I  say  is  that 
if  Senators  are  for  the  abolishment  of 
the  Commission  they  should  vote  for  it 
here  today.  If  they  are  not,  they  should 
vote  against  the  amendment.  However, 
let  us  decide  now. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
not  contemplated  speaking  on  the  biU, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  emphasis  is 
in  the  wrong  place.  We  are  making  a 
mountain  out  of  a  mole  hill  with  respect 
to  the  Commission.  I  know  something 
about  these  commissions.  I  introduced 
the  first  resolution  for  the  Commission 
under  which  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams)  got  that  increase  in  1947. 
That,  frankly,  is  the  only  way  to  get 
this  job  done,  because  we  are  up  against 
a  basic  proposition. 

This  book,  the  Senate  Manual,  con- 
tains the  Constitution,  which  says  that 
all  legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in 
a  Congress.  Congress  is  the  exclusive 
lawmaking  body;  there  is  no  other. 
When  we  look  at  article  I,  section  6,  we 
read: 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  shaU 
receive  a  'iompensatton  for  their  services,  to 
be  ascertained  by  law. 

This  is  the  only  department,  this  Is 
the  only  agency  in  Government,  that  is 
designated  In  the  Constitution  to  fix  its 
own  pay.  There  are  no  others.  We  fix 
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the  President's  pay.  We  fix  the  Cabinet's 
pay.  We  fix  the  pay  of  all  executive  agen- 
cies. We  fix  the  pay  of  the  judiciary. 
Then  we  come  alozig,  under  the  language 
of  the  Constitution,  and  are  required  to 
fix  our  own  salaries.  That  is  the  vexing 
point  that  is  involved  here. 

I  have  been  through  this  agony  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol,  when  Members 
came  and  fairly  begged:  "I  want  the 
money,  but  do  not  ask  for  a  roUcall. ' 

In  my  case.  I  did  not  care.  I  was  ready 
to  go  on  record.  But  It  was  only  18 
months  from  election  to  the  next  pri- 
mary, and  they  were  afraid  the  people 
would  remember,  and  they  did  not  want 
to  be  on  the  record. 

That,  then,  is  the  problem.  How  are 
we  going  to  cure  it?  By  statute?  Cer- 
tainly not.  So  far  as  the  Commission  is 
concerned,  it  Is  greatly  overrated.  It  will 
go  by  the  by  long  before  we  get  through. 
In  my  judgment,  the  only  satisfactory, 
durable  way  in  which  the  whole  salary 
problem  as  it  affects  Congress  can  finally 
be  disposed  of  is  by  a  constitutional 
amendment.  I  do  not  propose  to  say  how 
much  shall  be  done  at  the  moment  with- 
out a  good  deal  of  further  study.  But  If 
we  are  going  to  get  away  from  the  prob- 
lem once  and  for  all,  let  us  find  a  vehicle. 
Then  let  us  see  about  amending  the 
Constitution  and  getting  out  from  under 
the  frightfully  vexing  problem  of  going 
home  and  having  someone  say,  "Well,  I 
see  you  voted  to  increase  your  own  pay." 
We  live  in  a  political  ambit  here.  No- 
body needs  to  deny  the  fact.  I  recall, 
when  it  happened  in  the  House,  Members 
coming  to  me  and  saying,  "Come  to  my 
district  and  help  to  defend  me  against 
this  pay  charge,  because  somebody  is 
going  to  run  against  me  and  this  is  an 
issue."  Well,  it  is  a  good  issue  in  rather 
tumultuous  and  feverish  times.  But  I 
still  say  that,  sooner  or  later,  this  has 
got  to  be  done.  Madison  and  Hamilton, 
in  the  Federalist,  talked  about  this  very 
weakness;  and  it  has  continued  from 
that  day  to  this. 

I  voted  against  my  distinguished 
friend  the  Senator  from  Delaware  in 
April  when  this  matter  came  up  and 
was  carried  by  a  vote  of  49  to  36.  The 
only  reason  why  this  is  an  issue  is  that 
over  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol 
they  foresee  some  problems  under  their 
rules.  There  are  various  ways  to  take  it 
up:  Take  it  up  oft  the  Speaker's  desk; 
send  it  to  the  Rules  Committee;  send  it 
to  conference;  or  get  a  direct  vote  on  it,  if 
you  can.  But  there  is  some  disagreement 
over  there.  That  is  the  only  reason  why 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  is 
in  some  difficulty.  He  has  conferred  with 
the  House  leaders  and  they  said,  "Well, 
do  not  send  that  repealer  over  here,  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  have  trouble." 
Otherwise,  there  would  not  be  any  point 
in  making  the  case. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  could  have 
voted  either  way  in  April  on  the  Wil- 
liams amendment,  because  I  had  no  great 
enthusiasm  one  way  or  the  other,  simply 
because  I  felt  that  the  real  remedy  lay 
in  a  constitutional  amendment  and  that 
sooner  or  later  that  has  to  be  done. 

So  today  I  am  going  to  vote  with  the 
committee  and  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
the  Williams  amendment,  as  I  did  in 


April.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
else  I  can  very  well  do. 

That  l8  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  am  ready  to  vote. 
Skvesal  Senators:  Vote!  Vote! 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  chair) .  The  qxiestion  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  take 
Just  60  seconds.  Because  of  the  number 
of  Senators  who  have  just  arrived  In  the 
Chamber,  I  think  the  general  substance 
of  our  dialog  should  be  put  before  the 
membership. 

For  2 '72  weeks  now,  we  have  worked 
with  great  dlUgence  on  an  attempt  to 
Increase  the  Vice  President's  salary,  and 
we  have  arrived  at  a  compromise  that 
win  make  possible  that  achievement.  It 
will  give  him  a  salary  of  $62,500,  and 
that  of  the  Speaker  will  be  at  the  same 
figure. 

We  are  about  to  agree  upon  a  com- 
promise with  the  Impending  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  on  the 
salaries  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leadership  In  the  two  Houses.  Instead  of 
a  figure  of  $55,000,  we  have  worked  out 
an  agreement  that  It  would  be  $49,500. 
We  have  further  reasoned — and  I  say 
this  In  all  sincerity— that  If  the  pending 
amendment  becomes  a  part  of  this  bill, 
It  will  be  impossible  to  move  It  through 
conference  and  out.  Only  in  the  Interest 
of  expediting  this  bill,  we  have  to  work 
out  some  kind  of  arrangement  on  It.  The 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CMl  Service  have  made  It  clear  this 
afternoon — and  as  only  one  member  of 
that  committee,  I  agree — that  we  should 
proceed  to  move  toward  the  measure  of 
the  substance  of  the  amendment  on  the 
abolition  of  the  Salary  Commission,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
and  that  this  would  go  through  regular 
channels  and  it  would  become  the  reflec- 
tion of  whatever  the  will  of  this  body 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  may 
be. 

So,  with  that  brief  simimatlon,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
would,  on  that  basis,  agree  to  reject  the 
pending  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  agree  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  stated  this  issue  very  clear. 
He  is  in  favor  of  the  Commission;  he  Is 
going  to  vote  against  my  amendment.  I 
respect  that  position.  All  those  who  are 
against  the  repeal  of  this  Commission 
should  join  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  vote  against  my  amendment.  Those 
who  feel  that  the  Commission  should  be 
repealed  and  that  the  vote  of  April  29, 
as  taken  by  the  Senate.  49  to  36,  should 
be  sustained  should  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  the  only  chance 
we  will  get  to  repeal  the  Commission.  Let 

us  vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams). On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
vrtll  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 


Mr.  KENNEDY:  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannim)  Is  de- 
tained on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  47, 
nays  50.  as  follows: 

INo.  72Leg.l 
TEAS— 47 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Boggs 

Burdick 

Byrd.  Vft. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnick 

Ellender 


Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Beilmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brooke 

Case 

Cranston 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Bagleton 

Eastland 

Feng 

Gold  water 

OoodeU 

Gravel 


Murphy 

Packwood 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Smith 

Spong 

Stennla 

Symington 

Talmsdge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Ervln 

Fulbright 

Gore 

Ourney 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

Miller 

MoDtoya 

Mundt 

NAYS— 50 

Griffin 

Harris 

Hart 

HoUand 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Mathias  Russell 


Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prozmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcoS 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Stevens 

Ty  dings 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborougb 


Fannin 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 

It  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  proposes  an  amendment 
on  page  2,  line  13,  strike  out  "$55,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$49,500." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  In  the  Senate?  We  can  ex- 
pedite our  business  If  we  can  maintain 

order  In  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  bill  first  came  up,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  added  his  amendment,  which 
was  then  adopted  by  the  Senate.  I  sup- 
portet*  It.  Then,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore),  I  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  have  stricken  pay  raises  for  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  congres- 
sional leadership.  My  amendment  would 
have  authorized  a  pay  raise  only  for  the 
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a  result  of  thli 
amendment  lea 
House  at   the 
President,  that  i^ 
Until  1965.  tl 


Vice  President.  Subsequent  to  that  time, 
the  bill  was  recommitted  and  there  never 
was  a  vote  on  that  amendment. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  my  legisla- 
tive   assistants^    We    have    done    some 
analysis  on  it.  Since  at  least  1907,  and 
even  before,  thje  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representat^es  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent have  received  the  same  salary.  As 
historic  precedent,  my 
ves  the  Speaker  of  the 
ime   level   as   the  Vice 
,  $62,500. 
here  was  no  differential 
between  leaders!  of  the  respective  Houses 
and  Members  o(  Congress. 

In  1965,  howeier,  we  gave  the  majority 
and  minority  l^ders  of  both  Houses  a 
$5,000  differentiil.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  does  much  good  in  view  of  the  tax 
situation  most  I  of  them  are  in ;  but, 
nevertheless,  It  was  in  recognition  of  the 
responsibilities  which  they  carried. 

I  thei^got  in  ]  touch  with  Members  of 
the  House  to  se^  whether  the  $5,000  dif- 
ferential would  be  acceptable  to  them. 
Some  senate  leaders  have  indicated  they 
were  somewhat  embarrassed  about  the 
whole  thing  and  wished  it  would  not  be 
brought  up.  So  I  thought  I  would  take  It 
up  with  the  Hoiise  side.  The  House  side 
told  me  that  $5  000  was  satisfactory  to 
them  in  conjunction  with  repeal  of  the 
Commission.        ] 

I  want  to  ma^  it  clear  that  that  is 
what  they  told  ^e,  and  that  is  what  I 
have  just  finished  saying  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hamjishire  when  I  discussed 
it  with  him.  ^ 

I  then  offered  to  go  ahead  on  the  basis 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  be  accepted.  However, 
the  Senator  from^  Wyoming  di'<  not  bring 
the  bill  up,  imder  those  circumstances, 
and  the  House  Members  came  back  and 
said  to  me  that  a  ^7,000  differential  would 
be  preferable.       ! 

In  the  interest  of  trying  to  get  this 
m.atter  resolved  a  nd  obtain  the  necessary 
raise  for  the  Vi:e  President,  I  said  I 
would  go  along  w^th  the  $7,000  differen- 
tial. That  is  what  is  in  the  amendment 
at  the  present  tii  le.  It  would  mean  that 
the  House  major  ty  and  minority  lead- 
ers, the  Senate  najority  and  minority 
leaders,  and  the  President  pro  tempore 
would  all  get  a  i7,000  raise  over  what 
Members  of  Congress  now  receive. 

The  Speaker  cf  the  House  and  the 
Vice  President  wauld  both  get  $62,500. 
I  personally  fedl  that  the  Senate  has 
made  a  bad  mistake  in  rejecting  the 
Williams  amendnpent.  I  personally  feel 
it  was  part  of  a  package  deal  we  had 
worked  out.  But  in  order  to  keep  faith 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  I 
am  offering  the  amendment.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  good  possibility 
that  either  an  amendment  or  a  substi- 
tute may  be  offered  to  it  before  we  are 
through,  in  view  of  what  has  happened 
on  the  last  vote. 

I  want  to  make  my  position  crystal 
clear.  I  shall  sup|port  the  amendment, 
but  I  am  deeply  disappointed  that,  with 
respect  to  the  rep<ial  of  the  Commission, 
on  which  I  thougKt  there  was  an  agree- 
ment, it  turned  out  not  to  be  that  way. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
agreement   between   the   Senator   from 


Colorado  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming was  an  attempt  to  try  to  find  a 
common  groimd  on  the  thrust  of  the  orig- 
inal amendment.  I  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time,  at  all  levels  of  the  House,  to  try 
to  ascertain  what  they  and  what  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  be  willing 
to  accept.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
we  have  a  firm  agreement  on  the  $7,000 
figure,  placing  their  salaries  at  $49,500. 
If  it  is  agreeable  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  I  am  willing  to  accept 
his  amendment  and  proceed  to  whatever 
the  will  of  this  body  is  with  regard  to 
the  passage  of  the  pending  legislation. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident,   as    the   Senator   from    Colorado 
pointed  out,  it  was  our  understanding 
that  the  Senate  would  repeal  the  law 
creating  this  Commission.  However,  the 
Senate  has  decided — and  I  respect  that 
decision — to  reverse  Its  earlier  decision 
and  keep  the  Commission  intact.  Here 
this  afternoon  all  the  debate  has  been  on 
the  basis  that  it  was  the  desire  to  raise 
the  salary  of  the  Vice  President,  the  one 
ofiQcer  of  our  Government  whose  salary 
heretofore  had  not  been  affected.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  already  had  one  large  increase  in 
salary  this  year.  The  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  and  the  other  oflQcers  af- 
fected under  this  pending  bill  have  had 
increases    this    year.    Why    raise   them 
again?  Are  the  taxpayers  not  being  pun- 
ished enough?  In  order  to  carry  out  what 
apparently  is  the  will  of  the  Senate  today 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
the  clerk  to  state  it.  This  amendment 
would  strike  from  the  bill  all  proposed 
salary  increases  except  that  section  deal- 
ing with  the  Vice  President's  salary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  until  the  Sen- 
ate acts  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thought 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  had  been  acted  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  now  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  2,  beginning  on  line  1,  to  strike 
all  down  to  and  including  line  17. 

The  language  sought  to  be  stricken  is 
as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
601(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  31),  relating 
to  the  compensation  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$43,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$62,500". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  601(a) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  31),  relating  to 
the  compensation  of  the  Majority  Leader 
and  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$35,000"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$49,500"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,"  immediately  following 
"compensation  of";  and 


(3)   by  inserting  a  comma  immediately  fol- 
lowing  "Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  amendment  strikes  from  the 
bill  all  of  the  salary  increases  except 
that  of  the  Vice  President.  It  would  still 
carry  out  exactly  what  the  committee  is 
recommending  for  the  Vice  President. 
Every  Senator  who  has  spoken  on  the 
bill  here  today  has  said  that  the  Vice 
President  was  being  left  out  and  that 
his  salary  should  be  taken  care  of.  My 
amendment  leaves  in  the  bill  the  salary 
increase     for    the     Vice    President    as 
carried  in  the  bill.  Those  Members  of 
Congress,  the  leaders  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  have  already  had  one  siz- 
able salary   increase  earlier  this  year 
How  can  we  justify  another  salary  in- 
crease at  this  time? 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  already  been  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
arrangement  I  know  anything  about 
was  that  I  was  quite  agreeable  to  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  Williams  amendment  to 
strike  the  so-called  Pay  Commission. 

There  could  not  be  any  agreement  as 
to  how  it  would  come  out.  No  one  could 
tell  what  the  Senate  was  going  to  do 
about  It.  So,  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  amendment  strikes  out  all 
salary  increases  except  that  for  the  Vice 
President,  what  an  affront  it  is  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representaives 
I  would  not  want  to  put  myself  in  that 
position. 

I  move  to  table  the  amendment.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  lay  on  the  table 
the   amendment   of   the   Senator   from 
De'aware.   On   this   question,   the   yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Present. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  East- 
land), the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
'Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  <Mr. 
Ellender)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  68, 
nays  25,  as  follows: 

|No.  73Leg.I 
YEAS — 68 
Allott  Burdlck  Elagleton 

Anderson  Case  Pannln 

Baker  Church  Fong 

Bayh  Coolc  Goldwater 

Bellmon  Cotton  Goodell 

Bennett  Cranston  Or«Tel 

Bible  Dlrksen  GrlfHn 

Boggs  Dodd  Qurney 

Brooke  Dole  Hansen 
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Harm 

Hart 

Hartke 

Holland 

HolUnga 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuaon 

McQee 

Aiken 

AUen 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va, 

Cannon 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 

Ervln 


EB.stland 
BUender 


McGovern  Randolph 

Mclntyre  Blblcoff 

Metcalf  Schwelker 

Mondale  Scott 

Monton  Smith 

Moss  Sparknuui 

Murphy  StennlB 

Muskle  Stevens 

Nelson  Tower 

Pearson  Tydlngs 

Pell  WlUlamB,  N.J. 

Percy  Yarborougb 

Prov.ty  Young,  N.  Dak 
Proxmlre 

NAYS— 26 

Fulbrlght  Pastore 

Gore  Saxbe 

Hatfield  Spong 

Hru«k»  Talmadge 
Jordan,  Idaho     Thurmond 

McClellan  Williams,  Del. 

Miller  Young,  Ohio 
Mundt 
Packwood 

PRESENT 
Mansfield 
NOT  VOTING— 6 

Mathias  Russell 

McCarthy  Symington 
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The  biU  (H.R.  12829)  to  provide  an 
extension  of  the  interest  equalization 
tax  and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  ,„     .  .„  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 


WITHDRAWAL    OP    TROOPS    FROM 
VIETNAM 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  read 
that  a  decision  may  be  pending  soon  for 
the  withdrawal  of  additional  troops 
from  Vietnam.  I  inquired  of  the  Penta- 
gon today  about  the  number  of  U.S. 
troops  in  Vietnam.  I  have  been  suppUed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  with  the 
following  figures,  which  Senators  may 
find  interesting. 

On  January  18,  2  days  before  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  inauguration,  532,500  U.S. 
troops  were  in  Vietnam.  On  July  17  there 
were  535,200.  On  July  26  there  were  536,- 
000.  On  August  2,  the  last  rep;  ting  date 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  there 
were  537,000. 

So  we  have  4,500  more  troops  in  Viet- 
nam than  when  President  Nixon  was  in- 
augurated. If  an  additional  25.000  are  to 
be  withdrawn,  I  hope  we  will  find  quicker 
result*  than  we  have  from  the  previous 
25,000  which  reportedly  have  been  with- 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
since  January  18,  there  have  been  55,462 
casualties  of  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1373)  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HH.  12829) 
to  provide  an  extension  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax,  and  for  other  purposes, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 


WHY  DOES  THE  TROOP  LEVEL  IN 
VIETNAM  CONTINUE  TO  INCREASE? 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
shaU  not  detain  the  Senate  very  long, 
but  I  wish  to  address  an  interrogatory 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  about  a 
matter  which  I  am  asked  about  on  num- 
erous occasions,  and  I  hope  that  he  might 
throw  some  light  upon  it.  ^.       , 

By  way  of  background.  I  have  the  of- 
ficial figures  of  the  casualties  in  Viet- 
nam from  January  18  to  June  7.  The 
official  total  is  55,462. 

Of  those,  25,273  have  been  wounded, 
nonhospitalized,  and  22,455  were 
wounded  seriously  enough  to  be  hospi- 
talized. Ttiere  were  7,734  killed,  of  which 
6,607  were  in  hostile  action,  1,127  non- 
hostile  action. 

My  interrogatory  is  this:  Approxi- 
mately 6  weeks  or  2  months  ago,  I  think 
it  was,  I  beUeve  at  the  Midway  Confer- 
ence, or  one  of  the  conferences,  the  Pres- 
ident announced  that  he  was  proceeding 
to  order  the  withdrawal  of  25,000  Am- 
erican troops  from  Vietnam.  As  of  Jan- 
uary 18,  there  were  532,500  American 
troops  in  Vietnam. 

As  of  July  17,  there  were  535,200  in 
Vietnam. 

As  of  July  26,  there  were  536,000. 
As  of  August  2,  the  latest  available 
date,  there  were  537,000  troops  in  Viet- 
nam. 

What  puzzles  me.  and  what  I  am  asked 
about,  is  why  it  is,  in  view  of  the  an- 
noimced withdrawal  of  troops,  and  the 
many  headlines,  including  one  this  morn- 
ing, I  believe,  that  they  are  contemplat- 
ing further  withdrawals,  that  we  have 
more  troops  in  Vietnam  today — that  is, 
as  of  August  2 — than  we  did  on  July  17 
or  on  January  18?  I  wonder  if  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
can  throw  some  light  upon  this  with- 
drawal question,  and  just  how  it  operates. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  prefer  to 
yield  to  the  chairman,  who  is  responsible. 
Then  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  can  say 
to  the  Senator  very  quickly  that  we 
liave  these  weekly  reports,  and  have  a 
file  on  them,  but  I  have  not  made  any 
recent  study  of  these  matters. 

I  am  assuming  that  the  25,000  reduc- 
tion will  be  carried  out.  Some  are  logistic 
troops,  and  some  are  men  who  have  been 
in  action.  We  deal  with  various  units, 
and  I  think  it  is  just  the  shifting  around, 
and  the  time  that  it  takes ;  but  I  certainly 
would  not  think  there  is  anything  decep- 
tive about  this  figure  of  25,000.  I  think 
the  total  is  going  to  be  reduced  that 
much;  but  it  does  call  for  an  explanation. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  does. 
There  are  more,  as  the  Senator  can  see, 
since  July  26. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  anyone  can  ob- 
tain that  explanation. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  "Hiese  are  official 
figures  from  the  Pentagon,  I  might  say. 

Mr  STENNIS.  That  is  right.  I  do  not 
have  an  explanation  ready.  I  would  like 
to  have  one  myself,  frankly,  and  I  wUl 
follow  that  up,  or  any  Senator  can. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Well,  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  .in  the  best 
position  to  do  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  some  responsi- 
bility. I  will  get  something  on  it  for  the 
Senator  right  away. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Wyoming? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh,  I  beg  the  Sen- 
ator's pardon.  The  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  yield  to  me. 
[Laughter.  I 
Mr.  TOWER.  Not  I.  [Laughter.] 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  my  statement  was  inadvertent. 
I  was  looking  at  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming here,  and  he  is  such  a  fine  looking 
man  that  the  confusion  was  natural. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  for  even  remotely 
confusing  me  with  the  handsome  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
earlier  in  the  day,  introduced  substan- 
tially these  same  figures.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  inference  Is  supposed  to  be. 
I  have  a  suspicion  that  it  might  be  that 
President  Nixon  has  increased  the  num- 
ber of  troops.  If  that  is  it,  let  me  re- 
mind my  friend  from  Arkansas  that 
troop  movements  are  planned  at  least  6 
months  in  advance. 

I  have  a  suspicion — in  fact,  I  am  rela- 
tively sure — that  the  movem^t  of  these 
men  had  been  planned  last  f  al>,  and  that 
we  are  possibly  beginning  to  see  a  reduc- 
tion now. 

If  the  Senator  is  not  aware  of  the  for- 
mula President  Nixon  is  operating  under, 
I  will  explain  it  the  way  I  understand  it. 
As  the  South  Vietnamese  divisions  come 
up  to  line  readiness,  we  will  release  a 
similar  number  of  our  troops. 

The  division  strength  of  the  Soutli 
Vietnamese  is  different  from  ours.  I  can- 
not give  the  exact  figures.  However.  I  can 
say  that  25,000  men  make  about  two 
South  Vietnamese  divisions.  They  have 
18  divisions,  as  I  understand  it,  two  of 
which  were  up  to  frontline  capacity.  So, 
25,000  Americans  were  ordered  to  leave, 
but  not  necessarily  to  come  back  to  the 
United  States,  because  the  Marines,  I 
believe,  went  to  Okinawa  and  others  went 
to  other  places.  As  other  divisions  come 
into  frontline  readiness,  similar  numbers 
of  Americans  will  be  released. 

This  does  not  mean  in  my  opinion  that 
we  can  look  for  a  large  return  of  men 
now,  because  of  the  500,000  other  men 
who  are  over  there,  probably  something 
in  the  nature  of  150,000  at  one  time  are 
engaged  in  ground  combat  operations. 
The  remainder  are  supporting  troops, 
particularly  in  the  Air  Force  where  we 
have  to  have  such  a  high  percentage  of 
men  in  the  background  to  support  oiu" 
pilots. 
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The  Air  Fbrce  inops  will  not  be 
brought  hornet— unless  the  war  ends,  of 
course,  and  w0  hope  that  it  does  end — 
probably  until  1972. 

The  South  yi^tnamese  Air  Force  has, 
only  in  June  M  this  year,  begun  to  fly  its 
own  missions,  j 

It  is  the  ground  forces,  the  naval  peo- 
ple, the  Mariiies,  and  the  infantry  that 
will  be  the  ones  that  will  come  home. 

I  think  thai  under  that  formula  we 
can  expect  to  see  a  continuing  number 
return.  I 

I  am  sure  Iftiat  any  study  will  show 
that  the  increase  results  from  the  ordered 
transportation  l  of  troops  probably  prior 
to  January.      I 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  TOWEI^.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  j 

Mr.  FULBRJGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

The  PRESHDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texa«  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  troops 
we  will  withdraw  from  Vietnam  will  be 
comhaX-suppori  troops.  Even  though  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  might  get  up, 
say,  to  combat  readiness  which  wUl  allow 
them  to  talte  aver  the  job  that  most  of 
our  combat  trcops  are  doing,  they  still 
will  not  be  structured  to  do  the  logistical 
job  necessary  to  support  their  own  troops 
in  the  field,      j 

It  is  anticipated  that  we  will  have  con- 
siderable suppdrt  operations  there.  We 
will  be  providing  their  backup,  their 
rear  echelons. 

As  the  Sena 
out,  a  lot  of 


>r  from  Arizona  pointed 
troop  movement  is  al- 
ready in  the  pippline.  We  have  only  with- 
drawn a  few  of  Ithe  25,000  that  we  intend 
to  withdraw. 

It  is  what  Is  in  the  pipeline  that 
brought  the  flg^e  up  above  what  it  was 
2  or  3  months  tigo.  I  have  not  seen  the 
figures  the  Senator  has  referred  to.  How- 
ever, I  am  sure  that  we  will  see  a  peakout 
as  they  withdrajw  the  troops. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  this  question :  Did  the  Senator 
put  this  questicii  to  the  Department  of 
Defense?  1 

Mr.  FULBRKiHT.  I  did  not.  I  just  got 
the  figures.  I  was  so  surprised  that  it 
never  occurred  io  me.  being  innocent  of 
the  ways  of  thg  Defense  Department.  I 
had  assumed  frgm  the  stories  in  the  press 
and  the  statemetat  of  the  President  some 
6  weeks  or  2  mopths  ago  that  the  troops 
would  be  withdrawn.  I  interpreted  that 
to  mean  that  there  would  be  a  decline 
of  American  soldiers  in 
Vietnam.  However,  apparently  I  misin- 
terpreted its  meaning.  There  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  American  sol- 
diers in  Vietnam. 

I  was  asking  f <  r  an  explanation  in  view 
of  what  the  President  has  said. 

Mr.  President,  I  would 
inquiry  of  the  President 
might  clear  up  t  he  matter. 

Mr.  FULBRICrHT.  The  Senator  is  a 
member  of  the  J  .nned  Services  Commit- 
tee. In  my  innocence,  I  thought  he  would 
know.  If  he  does  not  know,  I  do  not  criti- 
cize the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  TOWER, 
suggest  that  an 


Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  through,  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  assure 
the  Senator  that  I  think  he  has  raised 
a  very  good  question.  The  Senator  is 
certainly  entitled  to  a  full  answer. 

I  cannot  give  it  now,  but  I  can  get  it 
in  the  morning.  In  the  meantime,  we  can 
hold  over  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.-  I  can  understand 
that.  Let  me  say  one  thing  about  the 
inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

I  have  written  three  times  and  talked 
personally  twice  and  on  one  occasion  in 
public  session  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
about  getting  a  copy  of  the  agreement 
between  our  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Thailand. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  an  answer.  They 
have  flatly  refused  to  give  me  a  copy  to 
this  date.  And  without  the  proper  co- 
operation— and  I  think  I  will  have  it — 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  do  not  suppose  I  will  get  it. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  ask  the  Pentagon  for 
information,  because  so  much  of  their 
information  is  classified.  They,  of  course, 
do  the  classifying,  and  they  give  you  only 
what  they  want  to  give  you. 

I  would  not  be  a  bit  surprised  if  they 
were  to  tell  me  that  this  is  classified  and 
that  I  am  not  entitled  to  know  whether 
they  are  going  up  when  they  say  they 
are  going  down. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished jimior  Senator  from  Arizona  said 
he  did  not  know  what  inferences  I  in- 
tended to  make  by  putting  the  statistics 
in  the  Record. 

I  wish  to  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  that  I  did  not  wish  to  make  any 
inferences  at  all.  I  did  not  make  any.  I 
did  not  intend  to  make  any. 

I  merely  read  official  statistics  into  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  the  Sena- 
tor. I  might  go  one  step  farther  and  say 
that  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  a  friend  of 
mine  in  the  Pentagon  passed  word  along 
to  me  that  things  were  not  exactly  as 
they  might  seem  with  respect  to  the 
movement  of  troops  in  Vietnam. 

So  I  made  an  inquiry.  It  is  just  as  sim- 
ple as  that.  And  I  got  the  information  a 
week  ago  that  I  put  into  the  Record  to 
the  effect  that  there  were  3,500  more 
troops  In  Vietnam  than  there  were  Jan- 
uary 18. 

Today,  I  got  the  information  that  It 
has  increased  1,000  since  last  week. 

In  the  meantime  we  see  pictures  of 
wives  and  sweethearts  hugging  and  kiss- 
ing the  boys  who  are  returning.  But  ap- 
parently no  bands  are  playing  when  more 
men  are  going.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

There  are  no  inferences,  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
may  say  to  the  Senator  that  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  thinks  for  one 
moment  that  I  would  believe  he  would  do 
anything  of  a  political  nature,  his  as- 
simiption  is  incorrect. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
missed  that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  can 
read  it  tomorrow  morning. 
I  submit  that  if  the  Senator  did  put  in 

the  information 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  that  we  may  hear? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  that  we  do  not  know  the  source 
of  the  information.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  tomorrow  morning,  as  soon  as  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  opens, 
I  personally  will  inquire  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  troops  that  have  been  in  the  pipe- 
line in  all  of  the  branches  since,  let  us 
say,  a  year  ago. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  move  a  lot  of 
people  overseas.  The  actual  movement 
from  the  United  States  to  Southeast 
Asia  may  only  entail  18  hours.  But  to  get 
them  there  and  get  them  ready  to  go 
and  get  the  equipment  ready,  the  equip- 
ment that  we  have  been  so  short  of  up 
until  this  administration — and  that  is 
no  insinuation  at  all — complicates  the 
problem. 

I  think  we  can  clear  up  the  matter 
without  any  trouble  and  answer  the  in- 
telligent question  of  the  Senator  as  to 
why  there  has  not  been  a  decrease.  I 
think  the  answer  is  going  to  be  that  it 
is  a  long  way  to  Tipi>erary,  and  it  is  hard 
to  get  them  there  fast. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  source 
of  the  information  is  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  It  is  a  long  way  to  Tip- 
perary,  and  apparently  it  is  a  long  way 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  be  content,  and  to  say  the  least,  in- 
terested in  the  report  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
perhaps  this  is  a  reflection  of  some  of 
the  problems  that  many  of  us  have  com- 
plained about  over  the  last  several  years. 
It  is  my  hope — and  I  am  certain  I  am 
correct — that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Aiizona  will  have  a  logical  ex- 
planation for  these  figures. 

Having  had  some  experience,  I  believe 
that  the  explanation  he  has  given  would 
be  the  correct  one.  But  it  is,  I  think,  an 
indication  of  the  tremendously  complex, 
serious  problems  that  have  been  in- 
herited by  the  new  Secretary,  and  I 
think  that  he  is  probably  trying  to  do 
just  as  much  work  as  the  Senator  and  I 
are  to  get  them  unraveled.  I  do  know 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
wants  to  bring  the  troops  home  at  long 
last. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  appreciate  his  comments. 

I  h£id  hoped  that  this  would  take  place, 
and  I  urge  him  to  do  that.  I  want  to 
sympathize  with  the  Senator.  I  have  said 
on  many  occasions  that  these  problems 
have  been  inherited  by  this  President. 
My  fervent  hope,  expressed  to  him  per- 
sonally 3  or  4  months  ago,  was  that  he 
would  disavow  some  of  his  heritage  and 
take  a  new  policy,  and  I  thought  he  was 
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going  to  do  it.  The  greatest  disappoint- 
ment is  that  he  seems  to  have  clasped 
to  his  breast  his  inherited  policies,  and 
he  is  continuing  it  beyond  what  I  thought 
was  reasonable.  I  agree  that  he  inherited 
these  problems,  and  I  have  been  urging 
him  to  take  a  new  policy  and  not  accept. 
That  is  wnat  I  thought  he  was  doing 
when  he  said  he  was  withdrawing  these 
troops. 

I  certainly  hope  that  in  the  next  25,000, 
it  is  more  effective  than  in  the  present 
25,000. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  know  how 
frustrating  it  is  to  deal  with  the  Penta- 
gon. Following  the  Pueblo  incident,  the 
Reserves  and  the  National  Guard  were 
called  to  active  military  duty.  Of  the 
number  called  up  in  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Reserve,  17  percent  were  called 
up  from  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Based  on 
population,  Hawaii's  quota  should  have 
been  one-half  percent,  not  17  percent. 

I  have  repeatedly  talked  to  the  Penta- 
gon and  have  written  many  letters  to 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  Resor,  as 
to  why  the  Pentagon  called  so  many  from 
the  State  of  Hawaii  and  urge  the  de- 
activation of  these  men.  With  less  than 
one-half  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  Pentagon 
recalled  17  percent  of  the  24,500  Aiiny 
reservists  and  National  Guardsmen 
called  up  at  that  time,  from  the  State 
of  Hawaii.  Hawaii's  fair  share  should 
have  been  only  8.9.  At  that  time  the  Pen- 
tagon told  me  that  4,070  men  of  the 
29th  Brigade  of  Hawaii  were  recalled 
because  the  29th  Brigade  was  an  effi- 
cient brigade,  and  they  wanted  it,  which 
had  trained  together  as  a  unit.  The 
men  would  be  kept  together  as  a  unit. 
When  they  took  them  to  Schofield  Bar- 
racks, what  did  they  do?  I'he  Penta- 
gon went  back  on  its  words,  and  broke 
the  brigade  up  piecemeal  and  sent  a  few 
men  at  a  time  to  Vietnam. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Pentagon,  in  retiu-n- 
ing  these  men  from  Vietnam,  will  re- 
member that  they  called  up  17  percent 
from  a  State  that  has  less  than  one-half 
percent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  hope  the  Pentagon 
will  remember  that  it  did  place  on  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  a  burden  45  times  larger 
than  her  just  share. 

Seventeen  percent  from  my  State,  Mr. 
President  is  most  imjust  and  inequitable. 

Mr.  President,  Hawaii  has  contributed 
magnificently  in  defense  of  our  country 
and  freedom  throughout  the  world,  as 
the  outstanding  war  record  of  her  sons 
testify.  The  casualties  and  deaths  Hawaii 
suffered  in  with  the  Korean  and  Vietnam 
wars  are  unmatched  on  a  per  capita 
basis  throughout  our  countiy.  This  makes 
the  disproportionately  high  levy  of  Re- 
servists and  National  Guardsmen  re- 
called to  active  duty  from  Hawau  even 
more  unjust. 

My  colleague  Senator  Inouye,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
finally  asked  one  of  the  men  from  the 
Pentagon,  "Why  did  you  call  up  so  many 
boys  from  Hawaii,  when  Hawaii  has  less 
than  one-half  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States?"' 


The  answer  was,  "Because  we  did  not 
expect  them  to  riot  when  we  called  them 
up."  They  were  worried  that  the  callup 
would  bring  on  riots  in  other  States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What? 

Mr.  PONG.  They  did  not  expect  to  find 
the  people  in  Hawaii  rioting  in  the 
streets.  They  did  it  because  they  felt 
Hawaii  was  a  docile  State,  because  it  was 
a  law-abiding  State,  that  was  why  they 
picked  on  my  State.   I  Laughter.! 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  a  great  com- 
pliment. The  Senator  should  feel  very 
flattered. 

Mr.  FONG.  The  Senator  can  see  how 
ridiculous  and  assinine  at  times  the 
Pentagon  acts.  [Laughter.  1 

I  do  hope  that  in  the  withdrawal,  the 
Pentagon  will  consider  that  they  took  17 
percent  of  the  total  24,500  men  recalled 
nationally  from  my  State.  A  State  which 
has  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  Pentagon  will  favorably  consider 
my  urgent  appeal  to  deactivate  the  29th 
Brigade  and  all  of  the  men  recalled  to 
this  unit  in  May,  1968. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  they  withdraw 
any  more  soldiers  from  Vietnam,  Hawaii 
will  have  25  percent  of  them  over  there. 

Mr.  FONG.  If  this  happens,  the  Penta- 
gon will  certainly  hear  from  me. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  said  that  the 
troop  withdrawal  would  be  down  to 
550,000  by  the  end  of  August.  We  have 
just  had  some  conversation  with  the  ad- 
ministration, and  it  appears  that  they 
intend  that  by  the  end  of  August  it  will 
be  down  to  550,000.  There  is  a  natural 
cyclical  high  of  troops  in  the  summer- 
time due  not  only  to  the  pipeline  situa- 
tion but  also  the  rotational  situation. 
That  accounts  for  the  figure  the  Senator 
mentioned. 

Does  the  Senator  have  a  breakdown 
of  what  kind  of  troops  are  represented — 
Infantry,  Air  Force,  Navy?  What  is  it? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  total  number 
of  troop  strength  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  the  numbers 
game. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  be  recognized? 

I  think  assurances  have  been  given  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  tomorrow  morning 
answers  to  the  questions  raised  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  will  be  here 
available  for  all. 


LEGISLATIVE  SALARY 
ADJUSTMENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7206)  to  adjust  the 
salaries  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  certain  officers  of  the 
Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  the  pending 
business?  i 


The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
third  reading. 
Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Eacleton  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  Is  open 
to  further  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill 
The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  for  a 
third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  vote  against  this  proposal. 

I  voted  against  doubling  the  Presi- 
dent's salary;  I  voted  against  increasing 
congressional  salaries  by  41  percent:  I 
voted  against  increasing  the  judicial  sal- 
aries by  50  to  70  percent;  and  I  shall  vote 
against  the  increases  provided  in  this 
measure. 

I  would  have  been  willing  to  supoort 
reasonable  increases,  but  the  timing  of 
this  legislation,  like  the  timing  of  the 
legislation  we  considered  In  January, 
could  not  have  been  worse. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  infiatlon  under 
control — and  I  submit  we  have  got  to  get 
it  under  control  if  the  average  citizen  of 
this  country  is  to  maintain  the  standard 
of  living  he  now  has — there  must  be  ex- 
ample at  the  top.  What  sort  of  example 
have  we  in  Washington  set  during  this 
year  1969? 

I  shall  vote  against  the  pending  legis- 
lation which  not  only  substantially  in- 
creases the  salary  of  the  Vice  President 
but  six  other  Members  of  the  Congress 
as  well,  all  of  whom  already  have  had 
their  salaries  substantially  increased. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read   the  third  time,   the 
question  is,  "Shall  it  pass?" 
The  bill  <H.R.  7206)  was  passed. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
would  like  to  be  recorded  as  "present." 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
the  record  to  show  that  I  voted  in  the 
negative. 

Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire the  record  to  show  that  I  voted  In 
♦Jig  ri6ff&^iv*6 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  the 
Record  to  show  that  I  voted  In  the 
negative. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  the  Record  to  show  that  I  voted 

In  the  negative.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  show 
that  I  voted  "No"  on  the  last  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  the 
Record  to  show  that  I  voted  "No"  on  HR. 
7206. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order. 
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Mr.  THURMi  )ND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Recor  )  show  that  I  voted  "No" 
on  the  last  vote. 

Mr.  HARTKi:.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  recorded 
in  the  negative  on  the  last  vote. 

The  PRESEDjCNG  OFFICER.  Without 


objection,  it  is  si> 
Mr.  TYDING  3 
that  the  Recori 


» ordered. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire 
show  that  I  voted  in  the 
negative  on  the  ast  vote. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Recori  indicate  that  I  voted  In 
the  negative  on  .he  last  vote. 
Mr.    BYRD    bf    West    Virginia 


sequently  said 


against  the  bill  to  increase  the  salary  of 
the  President  ol  the  United  States  when 
that  bill  was  before  the  Senate.  I  voted 


against  the  bill 
of   Members   of 


Cabinet  members  when  that  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  I  voted  today  against  H.R. 
7206,  the  bill  n^aking  legislative  salary 
adjustments. 


A  NATIONAL  CENTER 
MEDIA     AND 
FOR     THE     HANDI- 


PROVISION  OF 

ON     EDUCATIONAL 

MATERIALS 

CAPPED 

Mr.  PELL.  Mt.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  bef c  re  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  1611. 

The  PRESIDEJfG  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representativjes  to  the  biU  (S.  161i:i 
Law  85-905  to  provide 
Center  on  Educational 


Mr.  President, 


sub- 
I  voted 


to  increase  the  salaries 
Congress,   judges,   and 


to  amend  Public 

for  a  National    ._.  

Media   and   Maierials   for   the   Handi- 
capped, and  for 
was,  on  page  1 
"located  in  the 
Mr.  PELL.  Ml 


other  purposes  which 
lines  8  and  9,  strike  out 
National  Capital  area. 
President,  this  bill  is 
Identical  to  the  1)111  which  we  passed  on 
May  23,  1969,  except  for  the  fact  that 
Senate-passed  measure  indicated 
ton  of  higher  education 
which  will  establish  the  national  media 
center,  be  "locati  d  in  the  National  Cap- 
the  House  bill  did  not. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  House 
deleted  this  lauiiruage  in  order  to  give 
institutions  from  all  areas  of  the  coun- 
try an  opportunity  to  compete  for  this 
center. 

As  author  of  tlie  bill  and  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  Senate  accept  the 
action  of  the  H(  use.  However,  I  would 
also  take  the  position  that  the  National 
Capital  area  is  the  logical  site.  The  fed- 
erally fimded  hiiih  school  for  the  deaf 
is  located  here  ir  Washington,  as  is  the 
Bureau  of  Educ£  tion  and  Training  for 
the  Handicapped  In  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Federal  agency  most  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

Ultimately,  the!  Bureau  for  the  Educa- 
tion and  Training  of  the  Handicapped, 
which  has  the  rei  ponsibillty  of  choosing 
the  institution,  wll  approve  the  best  ap- 
plication. The  deletion  of  the  language 
concerning  the  f^ational  Capital  area 
should  not  be  construed  to  prejudice  the 
selection  of  a  Wishington  area  institu- 


tion. With  this  understanding,  I  again 
recommend  that  the  Senate  accept  the 
present  language  rather  than  appoint 
conferees. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  S.  1611  to  provide  a 
National  Center  on  Educational  Media 
and  Materials  for  the  Handicapped  as 
amended  by  the  House.  This  measure,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  will,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Senate  report,  "provide  a 
comprehensive  program  of  activities  and 
services  designed  to  develop,  evaluate, 
cooi-dinate,  and  facilitate  the  use  of 
existing  and  new  educational  technol- 
ogy, instructional  materials  and  teach- 
ing methods  in  education  programs  for 
handicapped  persons."  The  hearings  re- 
vealed general  agreement  that  this  is  a 
desirable  program;  the  measure  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  May  23  with- 
out dissent. 

The  House  amendment  strikes  out  the 
words  "located  in  the  National  Capital 
area."  The  House  report  indicates  that 
the  House  committee  "did  not  intend  to 
indicate  that  the  National  Media  Center 
should  not  be  located  in  the  National 
Capital  area '  but  rather  that  the  selec- 
tion of  the  site  should  be  left  to  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Secre- 
tary acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  Bu- 
reau for  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped which,  under  the  bill  should  have 
operational  control  of  the  Media  Center. 
In  testifying  before  the  Education 
Subconmiittee,  the  Bureau  indicated 
that  a  site  in  the  Washington  area  was 
both  preferable  and  desirable.  Thus,  the 
conclusion  is  impelled  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  be  so  advised  on  the  merits  by 
the  Bureau  but  that  he  retains  a  flexi- 
bility in  making  a  final  decision  that  the 
mandate  language  of  the  Senate  version 
would  not  have  given  to  him.  Given, 
then,  this  likelihood  of  a  location  In  this 
area.  I  am  happy  to  support  S.  1611  as 
amended  by  the  House  so  that  it  might 
be  sent  to  the  President  for  signature 
into  law  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
23,  prior  to  Senate  passage  of  S.  1611,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  a  National  Center  on 
Educational  Media  and  Materials  for  the 
Handicapped  and  other  purposes,  I 
noted  the  commendable  language  in  the 
measme,  which  required  that  the  facil- 
ity be  "located  in  the  National  Capital 
area." 

From  the  inception  of  this  measure  I 
assumed  that  the  National  Capital  was 
the  ideal  location  for  the  proposed  Cen- 
ter. During  hearings  on  the  measure  the 
testimony  of  experts  in  the  handicapped 
field  reinforced  my  assumption.  Of  par- 
ticular weight  was  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
James  Gallagher,  then  Associate  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  Handicapped,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Dr.  Gallagher  referred  to  language  in 
the  bill  which  states  that  the  proposed 
Center  should  be  one  "which  can  serve 
the  educational  technology  needs  of  the 
Model  High  School  for  the  Deaf — estab- 
lished under  Public  Law  8^-694." 
Dr.  Gallagher  noted: 
The  Center  would  be  particularly  useful  In 
the  National  Capital  area  close  to  the  Model 
High  School  for  the  Deaf  and  to  the  media 


service  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  Handicapped. 

Later,  in  the  hearings  on  S.  1611,  Dr. 
Gallagher  and  others  spelled  out  further 
advantages  to  locating  the  Center  in  the 
National  Capital  area. 

Witnesses  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  appear- 
ing before  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  re-emphasized  the  ad- 
vantages of  locating  the  Center  in  the 
National  Capital  area. 

However,  the  bill  as  passed  by  this  body 
was  amended  in  the  House  Committee  to 
delete  the  language  "located  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  area"  from  section  ic)  (1) 
of  the  bill.  The  bill,  with  this  amend- 
ment, passed  the  House  and  is  now  before 
the  Senate.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ac- 
cept the  bill  as  amended  by  the  House, 
not  because  I  approve  of  the  deletion  of 
the  language  "located  in  the  National 
Capital  area,"  but  because  I  consider  this 
amendment  meaningless  in  view  of  the 
language  of  the  report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  on  S. 
1611. 

The  report  states: 

In  deleting  the  words  "located  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  area"  from  section  (c)(1)  of 
the  bin,  the  committee  did  not  Intend  to  In- 
dicate that  the  National  Media  Center  should 
not  be  located  in  the  National  Capital  area. 
The  committee  amendment  was  based  on  the 
belief  that,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  the  se- 
lection of  an  institute  of  higher  education 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  act- 
ing on  the  advice  of  the  Bureau  for  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  which  would 
have  operational  control  of  the  Media  Center. 

As  it  emphasized  in  Senate  hearings 
and  hearings  in  the  House,  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  be- 
lieves that  the  interests  of  the  handi- 
capped can  best  be  served  by  locating 
the  Center  in  the  National  Capital  area. 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
House  report  language  leaves  the  Cen- 
ter's location  up  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  acting 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Biu-eau,  and  such 
advice  is  already  clearly  stated  in  testi- 
mony before  committees  of  both  bodies. 
Therefore,  in  my  judgment,  the  House 
amendment  is  meaningless. 

I  urge  Senators  to  accept  the  measure 
now  before  us  as  amended  by  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  indicate  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port for  the  National  Center  on  Educa- 
tional Media  and  Materials  for  the 
Handicapped,  and  I  compliment  the 
principal  author,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island.  Senator  Clai- 
borne Pell,  for  the  diligence  and  ability 
and  dedication  with  which  he  has  pushed 
this  bill  to  passage. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  quickly  so 
that  this  bill  may  go  to  the  President 
for  signature  and  so  that  it  may  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
funds  this  year  for  this  project.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  be  a  coauthor  of  this  bUl.  I 
note  that  the  only  amendment  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  to  delete 
the  language  "located  in  the  National 
Capital  area".  However,  the  committee 
report,  in  explaining  this  amendment, 
stated  that  it  was  merely  an  effort  to 
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grant  greater  discretion  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  determining  where  the  Center  would 
be  located.  The  House  report  also  stated 
that  they  would  expect  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  act 
on  the  advice  of  the  Bureau  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped  in  locating 
this  National  Media  Center. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  the  House 
amendment  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Gallagher,  Associate  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  the  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  Handicapped,  testified: 

The  center  .  .  .  would  be  particularly  use- 
ftU  in  the  National  Capital  area  close  to  the 
Model  High  School  for  the  Deaf  and  to  the 
media  service  programs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped. 

It  would  be  nice  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Bureaxi  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
to  have  this  close  relationship  between  the 
center  and  our  staff  in  the  captioned  films 
area.  We  do  have  Project  Life  that  we  are 
supporting  that  is  being  operated  at  the  NEA 
and  is  a  major  curriculum  development  pro- 
gram in  which  we  could  take  the  materials 
from  that  program  and  put  it  into  a  pro- 
duction or  distribution  status  through  this 
center. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  another  step  for 
the  handicapped.  When  we  have  dis- 
charged our  full  care  and  educational 
duty  to  them,  they  will  walk  as  easily 
and  successfully  In  our  competitive  econ- 
omy as  those  not  suffering  a  handicap. 
This  bill  is  one  more  landmark  for  the 
millions  who  need  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  that 
the  bill  do  pass. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  FLORIS- 
SANT FOSSIL  BEDS  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT,  COLO. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  912. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  912)  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Florissant  Fossil  Beds  National  Monu- 
ment in  the  State  of  Colorado,  which  was 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

That,  in  order  to  preserve  and  interpret 
for  the  Ijenefit  and  enjoyment  of  present  and 
future  generations  the  excellently  preserved 
insect  and  leaf  fossils  and  related  geologic 
sites  and  objects  at  the  Florissant  lakebeds. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  acquire  by 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  or  exchange  such  land  and  in- 
terests in  land  in  Teller  County,  Colorado,  as 
he  may  designate  from  the  lands  shown  on 
The  map  entitled  "Proposed  Florissant  Fossil 
Beds  National  Monument."  numbered  NM- 
FFB-7100,  and  dated  March  1967,  and  more 
particularly  described  by  metes  and  bounds 
in  an  attachment  to  that  map,  not  exceeding, 
^  iiowever.  six  thousand  acres  thereof,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  Florissant  Fossil 
Beds  National  Monument. 


Sic.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
administer  the  property  acquired  pursuant 
to  section  1  of  this  Act  as  the  Florissant 
Fossil  Beds  National  Monument  In  accord* 
ance  with  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes,  "  approved  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat. 
535;  16  U.S.C,  1  e*.  seq.),  as  amended  and 
supplemented. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
$3,727,000.  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  and  Interests  in  land  for 
the  Florissant  Fossil  Beds  National  Monu- 
ment and  for  necessary  development  ex- 
penses in  connection  therewith. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I 
should  make  a  brief  explanation  of  this 
bill. 

It  is  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Florissant  Fossil  Beds  National  Monu- 
ment in  the  State  of  Colorado.  It  is  a 
matter  on  which  the  two  distinguished 
Senators  from  Colorado  have  long  ex- 
pressed their  interest.  The  amendments 
suggested  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  completely  agreeable  to  me. 
They  are  completely  agreeable  to  the  two 
Senators  who  sponsored  the  bill. 

The  most  significant  change  made  by 
the  House,  and  one  that  1  think  should 
be  commented  on,  so  that  the  record 
may  be  abundantly  clear,  is  the  change 
made  in  the  bill  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  specifically  struck  from 
the  Senate-passed  bill  a  provision  for 
condemnation  of  lands. 

In  handling  park  and  recreation  bills 
over  the  years,  we  always  felt  that  was 
a  necessary  tool  to  acquire  land  in  areas 
of  the  United  States.  The  House  said 
that  was  not  necessar>-  in  its  judgment 
because  it  came  within  the  general  law 
or  authority  to  acquire  lands  with  ap- 
propriate funds.  Since  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  contains  that  authority,  it  car- 
ries with  it  the  power  of  condemnation. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  official  memorandum  and 
decision  of  the  office  of  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  dated 
August  4,  1969,  addressed  to  the  minority 
counsel  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the  RFroRD, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  iNrtKion. 
Office  op  the  SoLicrroR. 

Washingtov,  D.C..  August  4,  196!/. 
Ch,*rles  F.  Cook.  Esq.. 

Minority  Counsel.  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Ma.  Cook:    You  have  informally  re- 
quested oiu-  views  on  the  question  whether 
the  specific  authority  in  a  statute  to  acquire 
land  by  purchase  would  Include  the  author- 
ity   to   acquire   by   condemnation    It  is   my 
opinion  that  it  does. 

The  pertinent  portion  of  the  it-ct  of  August 
1,  1888.  25  Stat.  357,  40  U.S.C.  i  257.  provides 
as  follows: 

■In  every  case  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  any  other  officer  ol  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been,  or  hereafter  shall  be.  au- 
thorized to  prociu-e  real  estate  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  public  building  or  for  other  public 
uses,  he  may  acquire  the  same  for  the  United 
States  by  condemnation,  under  judicial  proc- 
ess, whenever  In  his  opinion  it  Is  necessary 
or  advantageous  to  the  Government  to  do 


so 


It  has  been  held  that  this  provision  pro- 


vides the  authority  to  condemn  where  the 
authority  to  acquU-e  property  by  purchase 
has  been  conferred  by  the  Congress.  United 
States  ex  rel.  TVA  v.  Welch,  327  U.S.  546,  554; 
United  States  v.  Kennedy,  278  P(2)  121,  122; 
Swan  Lake  Hunting  Club  v.  United  State.i. 
381  F(2)   238. 

In  both  the  Hanson  Co.  case  and  the  Sioan 
Lake  Hunting  Club  case,  tiie  Congress  con- 
ferred the  authority  to  purchase,  and  In  t>oth 
cases  the  court  upheld  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  agency  Involved  to  acquire  by  con- 
demnation. In  the  Stcan  Lake  Hunting  Club 
case,  which  dealt  with  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Act,  16  U.S.C.  S  716  et  seq..  the 
court  said,  atwut  the  application  ol  the  1888 
statute  quoted  above  as  follows: 

"This  statute  consistently  has  been  inter- 
preted to  authorize  acquisition  by  condem- 
nation where  specific  authority  to  purchase 
has  been  conferred.  381  F(2)  at  240." 

We  hope  this  information  will  serve  in  sat- 
Isly  your  request. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Raymond  C.  Coulter. 

Deputy  Solicito. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  that  will  be 
sent  to  the  White  House  for  final  action 
does  contain  in  the  general  grant  of  au- 
thority the  power  of  condemnation.  We 
must  have  this  power  if  we  are  to  deal 
with  some  acquisition  attempts  being 
made  by  subdividers.  I  have  complete 
confidence  in  the  decision  of  the  Solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  So 
that  no  one  will  misimderstand.  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  there  is  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  and  condemnation. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
20,  1969,  the  Senate  passed  S.  912.  a  bill 
to  establish  the  Florissant  Fossil  Beds 
National  Monument,  in  Colorado. 

On  July  31,  1969.  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  took  ex- 
ecutive action  on  the  bill  and  made  cer- 
tain amendments  to  the  language  of  my 
bill.  The  explanation  of  these  amend- 
ments are  found  on  page  4  of  House  Re- 
port 91-411. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  section  of  the  House  report 
on  page  4.  entitled  "Committee  Amend- 
ments" be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  bein?,  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

cuMMiriEE  amendment 
Tlie  committee  amendment  to  S.  912 
strikes  everything  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Inserts  the  provisions  of  H.R.  6223.  as 
amended  by  the  committee.  In  substance, 
the  bills  are  essentially  the  same.  A  com- 
parison, however.  Indicates  the  following  dif- 
ferences between  S.  912.  as  approved  by  the 
other  body,  and  S.  912.  as  reported  by  the 
committee: 

First,  the  two  bills  are  different  in  form 
at  the  outset,  but  the  objectives  are  the  same, 
viz  to  protect  and  preserve  the  fossil  re- 
sources by  adequately  controlling  their  col- 
lection In  the  Interest  of  science  and  to  pre- 
sent them  to  the  public  In  a  manner  that 
will  enable  the  laymen  to  imderstand  their 
significance. 

Second,  the  Senate-approved  bill  explicitly 
provides  for  "condemnation"  of  lands.  Since 
the  power  ol  eminent  domain  is  included  by 
general  law  in  the  authority  to  acquire  lands 
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with  donated  or  Appropriated  funds,  Its  re- 
iteration adds  noi  new  authority  and  la  not 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  legislation. 
The  express  reference  to  condemnation  has 
therefore  been  eliminated  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

Third,  a  typogriphlcal  error  la  corrected  In 
the  reference  to  fehe  title  of  the  map. 

Fourth,   paragraph   2   of  section    1   la   de- 
leted In  the  bin  a4  reconunended  by  the  com- 
Is  unnecessary  in  light  of 
nacted    during    the    90tb 
354),   which   grants   the 
authority    to    make    ex- 
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mittee.  because  1 
the    legislation 
Congress    (82   S 
Secretary    genera! 
changes. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.I 
amendment  of 
cussed    in    the 
"second."   The 


I  Mr.  President,  the  only 
interest  is  the  one  dis- 
iparagraph  enumerated 
jther  amendments  are 
purely  technicalland  are  completely  ac- 
ceptable to  me  and  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  trie  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (M|-.  Bible)  . 

The  amendment  of  interest  deletes  the 
word  "condemnation"  from  the  text  of 
the  bill.  The  wo-d  "condemnation"  was 
inserted' in  the  bill  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
"abundantly  clear  to  all  concerned,  that 
the  power  of  con  jemnation  is  granted  to 
the  Department  i  )f  Interior  and  the  Park 
Service  and  can  be  employed  swiftly,  in 
the  event  it  shot  Id  become  necessary  to 
preserve  the  intei  rity  of  the  monument." 
The  House  pcints  out  in  its  report 
that^ 

The  power  of  eninent  domain  is  included 
by  general  law  In  the  authority  to  acquire 
lands  with  donated  or  appropriated  funds.  Its 
reiteration  adds  to  new  authority  and  Is 
not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

With  this  und  jrstanding,  that  is  the 
Department  of  Ir  terior  has  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  under  general  law  and 
can  employ  that  power  with  respect  to 
the  acquisition  of  lands  for  the  Florissant 
Fossil  Beds  National  Monument,  I  find 
this  amendment  acceptable  to  me,  and  I 
understand  it  is  acceptable  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  cc  tnmittee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subccmmittee  on  that  same 
basis.  The  intent  of  the  Senate  has  not 
been  changed,  am  I  the  legislative  history 
will  show  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  the  pcwer  to  condemn  land 
under  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  :  felt  that  it  would  be 
helpful  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  with  regard 
to  the  power  of  (minent  domain  under 
general  law,  I,  therefore,  instructed  Mr. 
Charles  Cook,  minority  counsel  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Cjmmittee,  to  obtain  in 
writing  the  Depaitmenfs  position.  In  a 
letter  dated  Auglist  4,  1969,  and  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  dook.  Deputy  Solicitor 
Raymond  Coulter  sets  forth  the  position 
of  the  Departmen ;  that  the  authority  to 
purchase  lands  includes  the  authority  to 
acquire  lands  by  cbndemnation.  This  au- 
thority is  based  i|?on  general  authority 
granted  in  the  act  of  August  1.  1888.  25 
statute  357,  40  Urited  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 257,  and  subsequent  judicial  inter- 
pretation of  that  statute. 

Mr.  President,  :  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoiib, 
as  follows: 

U.3.  DrpARTMiNT  or  thx  Inteeior, 
OmcE  or  TRK  SOLicrroR, 

Washington,  DC.  August  4, 1969. 
Chaxles  p.  Cook,  Esq., 

Minority  Counsel,  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Cook:  You  have  informally  re- 
quested our  views  on  tfie  question  whether 
the  specific  authority  In  a  statute  to  acquire 
land  by  purchase  would  Include  the  author- 
ity  to   acquire   by   condemnation.   It   Is   my 
opinion    that    it   does. 

The  pertinent  portion  of  the  act  of  August 
1,  1888.  25  Stat.  357,  40  U.S.C.  §  257,  provides 
as  follows: 

"In  every  case  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  any  other  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been,  or  hereafter  shall  be.  au- 
thorized to  procure  real  estate  for  the  erec- 
tion of 'a  public  building  or  for  other  public 
uses,  he  may  acquire  the  same  for  the  United 
States  by  condemnation,  under  Judicial  proc- 
ess, whenever  in  his  opinion  it  is  necessary 
or  advantageous  to  the  Government  to  do 
so  •    •   •." 

It  has  been  held  that  this  provision  pro- 
vides the  authority  to  condemn  where  the 
authority  to  acquire  property  by  purchase 
has  been  confered  by  the  Congress.  United 
States  ex  rel.  TVA  v.  Welch,  327  U.S.  546,  554; 
United  States  v.  Kennedy,  278  P(2)  121,  122; 
Swan  Lake  Hunting  Club  v.  United  States, 
381  F(2)  238. 

In  both  the  Hanson  Co.  case  and  the  Swan 
Lake  Hunting  Club  case,  the  Congress  con- 
ferred the  authority  to  purchase,  and  in  both 
cases  the  court  upheld  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  agency  Involved  to  acquire  by  con- 
demnaton.  In  the  Swan  Lake  Hunting  Club 
case,  which  dealt  with  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Act,  16  U.S.C.  §  715  et  seq.,  the 
cotirt  said,  about  the  application  of  the  1888 
statute  quoted  above  as  follows: 

"This  statute  consistently  has  been  in- 
terpreted to  authorize  acquisition  by  con- 
demnation where  specific  authority  to  pur- 
chase has  been  conferred.  381  P(2)  at  240." 
V7e  hope  this  information  will  serve  to 
satisfy  your  request. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hatmond  C.  Coulttr. 

Deputy  Solicitor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  with  this 
legislative  history  and  supporting  mate- 
rials, I  believe  that  the  question  of  con- 
demnation is  settled  with  regard  to  the 
acquisition  of  lands  for  the  Florissant 
Fossil  Beds  National  Monument. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
concur  in  the  House  amendments  in  or- 
der that  this  measure  may  be  sent  to  the 
White  House  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. There  is  urgency  with  regard  to 
this  measure  as  there  Is  an  imminent 
threat  of  commercial  encroachment,  and 
I  believe  it  is  in  the  national  Interest  that 
this  measure  be  signed  into  law  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  whose  basic  interests,  I  am  sure, 
do  not  lie  in  scientific  research  any  more 
than  mine  do,  but  he  has  expressed  great 
Interest  In  this  matter  and  has  gone  to 
great  pains  to  hold  heai-ings  and  to  in- 
vestigate. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  become 
convinced,  as  I  have,  that  this  is  one  of 
the  great  paleontological  points  of  inter- 
est in  the  United  States.  I  wish  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 


Nevada  at  this  time  for  his  interest  and 
support  in  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  proposed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  entirely 
satisfawjtory,  particularly  when  compared 
with  the  opinion  of  the  Deputy  Solicitor 
and  the  House  report. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Colorado, 
who  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  and  who  has 
been  very  active  and  very  effective  in 
connection  with  passage. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  who  has  been  such  a  help  In 
this  matter,  as  well  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  <Mr.  Allott)  . 

I  was  happy  to  cosponsor  the  bill  and 
to  participate  in  the  hearings,  and  to 
do  whatever  I  could  to  expedite  the  mat- 
ter. I  wish  to  say  to  both  of  them  that 
this  measure  exempUfies  the  fact  that 
when  we  have  something  which  is  really 
important,  which  could  be  threatened  by 
some  development  which  would  injure 
the  cause  of  the  national  monument. 
Congress  can  move  rapidly  and  efficiently. 
I  think  we  have  acted  in  this  manner  in 
connection  to  prevent  what  otherwise 
would  have  ruined  this  national  monu- 
ment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  facilities 
at  Kwajalein  MissUe  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMEITOMENT    NO.    8S 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  No.  86  to  S.  2546  has  been 
printed.  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  ASSISTANT  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  EIacleton) 
proposes  for  himself  tmd  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 


On  page  2.  llnea  18  and  18,  strike  out 
"$276,900,000;"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
••252,400,000; ". 

On  w*e  a,  line  26.  atrtke  out  "•1,638.600,- 
000"  ^  iBBert  in  Ueu  thereof  "•1.608,600,- 

°  At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  b  new  section  as 

"••are  402  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  expended  In  connection  with  the 
design,  development,  tertlng,  production,  or 
prwnirement  of  the  main  battle  tank  de- 
signated as  the  MBT-70;  and  no  funds  may 
be  appropriated  for  any  such  purpose  until 
after  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  has  completed  and  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  comprehensive  study  and  Investi- 
gation of  the  past  and  projected  costs  of  such 
tank  and  a  thorough  review  of  the  considera- 
tions which  went  Into  the  decision  to  pro- 
duce such  tank.  In  carrying  out  such  study 
and  invest!  gaUon  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  shall,  among  other  things, 
consider — 

•'(1)  why  research  and  development  cost 
estimates  have  had  to  be  revised  steadily 
upward  since  1965; 

"(2)  whether  the  MBT-70,  considering  Its 
revised  estimated  production  costs,  will  be 
the  most  effective  weapon  to  meet  the  con- 
tingency for  which  it  was  originally  planned; 

"(3)  whether  the  strategic  projections 
made  in  1963  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
MBT-70  wlU  still  be  valid  when  It  finally  be- 
comes available  for  use;  that  U,  wlU  It  be 
obsolete  as  the  result  of  advanced  technology 
and  new  strategy;  and 

"(4)  whether  there  are  more  feasible  and 
less  expensive  alternatives  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  MBT-70. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
State*  shall  submit  the  results  of  his  study 
and  Investigation,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the 
Congress  not  more  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  <Mr.  Eagleton)  and 
he  has  told  me  that  it  is  not  his  inten- 
tion to  debate  this  amendment  tonight 
but  to  have  it  as  the  pending  business, 
so  that  it  will  be  before  the  Senate  and 
debate  commenced  thereon  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  brief  morning  hour  which 
we  will  have  tomorrow. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


der  the  previous  order  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  will  be  followed  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  . 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


SUBSTITUTION  OF  CONFEREE  ON 
H.R.  6508 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  substitute  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  for  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr.  Gravel)  .  as  a 
conferee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  on 
H.R.  6508,  the  California  Disaster  Relief 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INDEFINITE    POSTPONEMENT    AND 
WITHDRAWAL  FROM  THE  CALEN- 
DAR OF  H.R.  13080 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
332,  H.R.  13080,  an  act  to  continue  for 
an  additional  15  days  the  existing  rates 
of  income  tax  wltliheld  at  the  source,  be 
withdrawn  from  the  calendar  and  post- 
poned indefinitely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


lumbla,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establlab  a  revolving  fund  for 
the  development  of  housing  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  person*  and  families  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  unclaimed  property  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColumbU,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  CJolumbla. 

Reports  or  OoMPrmoLLER  Gemeral 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  cessation  of  unauthor- 
ized paymente  of  proficiency  pay  and  varia- 
ble reenllBtment  bonuses  to  candidates  in 
officer  training  programs.  Department  of  De- 
fense; dated  August  6.  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  (Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Legal  Services  program 
under  title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
dated  August  7,  1969  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  with 
statements  made  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  pi-esented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By   the   VICE   PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  general  meet- 
ing of  the  taxpayers  of  El  Paso  County,  Inc  , 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  praying  for  the  curb- 
ing of  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  general  meet- 
ing of  the  taxpayers  of  El  Paso  County,  Inc., 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  requesting  that  the 
Congress  let  the  surtax  expire;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  general  meet- 
ing of  the  t:ixpayers  of  El  Paso  County,  Inc., 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  remonstraung 
against  the  proposed  guaranteed  annual  In- 
come; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY  UNTIL  10  A.M.  ON  MON- 
DAY, AUGUST  11,  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tomorrow  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m.  on 
Monday  next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  RANDOLPH  ON  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  prayer  and  disposition  of  the 
Journal  on  Monday  next,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
R.ujDOLPH)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  \m- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Proposed  Alcohol  Beverage  Control 
Amendments  Act  of  19G9 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner, Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  District  of  Ctolum- 
bla  Alcohol  Beverage  Control  Act  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Proposed  Zoning  Lecislation  im  the 
District  or  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner, government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  "An  act  providing  for 
the  zoning  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  regulation  of  the  location,  height,  bulk, 
and  usee  of  buildings  and  other  structures 
and  of  the  uses  of  land  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes."  approved 
June  20,  1938,  as  amended  {with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Proposed  District  or  Columbia  Housing  Re- 
voLvmo  Fund  Act  and  Proposed  District 
or  Columbia  Unclaimed  Propertt   Act 
A  letter  from  the  assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner,  government   of  the  District   of   Co- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Afialrs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1108.  A  bill  to  waive  the  acreage  limita- 
tions of  secUon  1(b)  of  the  Act  of  June  14, 
1926,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  convey- 
ance of  lands  to  the  State  of  Nevada  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Valley  of  Fire  State  Park 
(Rept   No.  91-348). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S  2564.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  fixing  the 
boimdary  of  Everglades  National  Park,  Fla., 
and  authorizing  the  acqulslUon  of  land 
therein,  in  order  to  authorize  an  additional 
amount  for  the  acquisition  of  certain  lands 
for  such  park  (Rept.  No.  91-347) . 

By  Mr  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment: 

S  203  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1962  (76  Stat.  96) .  with  respect  to  the  Navajo 
Indian  irrigation  project  (Rept.  No.  91-363). 
By  Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment : 

S  Res.  216.  Resoluuon  authorizing  the 
nrliitlng  of  additional  copies  of  part  19  of 
Senate  hearings  on  Riots.  Civil  and  Criminal 
Disorders  ( Rept  No  91-349) :  and 

S  Res.  217.  Resolution  auttoortzlng  tne 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  part  20  of 
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Senate  hearings  bn  Riots,  Civil  and  Criminal 
Disorders  (Rept  JNo.  91-350). 

By  Mr.  MUSK4IE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  wUth  amendments; 

S.  7.  A  bill  td  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Central  Act,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes  (pept.  No.  91-351). 

ND,   from  the  Committee 
without   amendment : 
S.  1934    A  bllljfor  the  relief  of  Michel  M. 
Ooutmann  (Rep^.  No.  91-353) ; 

t  for  the  relief  fo  Mrs.  Vita 
No.  91-354); 
H.R.  1707.   An  I  act   for   the   relief  of  Miss 
Jalileh  Farah  s4lameh  El  Ahwal   (Rept.  No. 
91-356);  and 

HR.  5107.  An  I  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Maria  Moelo  (Re^t.  No.  91-357) . 

!N,  from  the  Committee  on 
hout  amendment: 
H.R.  3213.  Anjact  conferring  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  U.S.  Cpurt  of  Claims  to  hear,  de- 
termine, and  rinder  judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  Solomcu  S.  Levadt  (Rept  No.  91- 
362). 

By  Mr.  BtJRDlfcK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment; 

HR.  1808.  An  I  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
John  W.  Booth  IJI  (Rept.  No,  91-352); 

t  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
arguerite   J.   Barrie    (Rept. 


By   Mr.   EAS1 
on   the  Judlcla 


H  R.  1462.  An 
Cusumano  (Rep< 


By  Mr.  DIRKE 

the  Judiciary,  wi 


H.R.  2037.  An 
W.   Barrie  and 
No.  91^058); 

H  R.  6581.  An 
A.  Hegemann  ( 

H.R.  8136.  An 
Smllko  (Rept.  N 

H.R.  9088.  An 
L.  Petty  (Rept.  Ni 


t  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
ipt.  No.  91-359); 

for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
91-360) ;  and 

t  for  the  relief  of  Clifford 
91-361). 


By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  CtMnmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  4658.  An  tLct  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
L.  Coulter  (Rept.  No,  91-355). 


EXECUntVE  REPORTS   OP 
IITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  repoi|ts  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  B4r.  SP 
on  Banking  and 

Mary  Brooks, 
the  Mint. 

By  Mr.  FULBR 
on  Foreign  Relati 

Hewson    A.    Ryi 
William  H.  Weatl 
elgn  Service  info 
tlon  from  class  1 
Ister  for  inf ormat 

Walworth  Barb 
throp  G.  Brown, 
bia,  C.  Burke  Elbi 
win  M.  Martin,  o; 
cers,  for  promoti 
minister  to  the 

PhUip  J.  Parle; 
Director  of  the 
armament  Agencyj 

W.   Tapley   Ben; 
sundry  other  Forel 
motion  from  cl; 
minister. 

Mr.  FULBRlbHT.  Mr.  President  I 
also  report  favorably  sundry  nomina- 
tions in  the  EJiplomatic  and  Foreign 
Service.  Since  these  names  have  pre- 
viously appeared  in  the  Congressionai, 
Record,  in  ordei  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  them  c^  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar, I  ask  unaniknous  consent  that  they 
be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  s^  ordered. 

The  nominatio  ns,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 


KH.  from  the  Committee 

rency : 

Idaho,  to  be  Director  of 

GHT,  from  the  Committee 
ns: 

n,   of   Massachusetts,   and 
ersby,  of  California,  Por- 
atlon  offlcerss  for  promo- 
te the  class  of  career  min- 
ion; 

ur,  of  Massachusetts,  Wln- 
of  the  District  of  Colum- 
ick,  of  Kentucky,  and  Ed- 
Ohio,  Foreign  Service  ofB- 
from  the  class  of  career 
ass  of  career  ambassador; 
of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy 
S.  Arms  Control  and  Dls- 
and 

ett,   Jr.,   of   Georgia,   and 

gn  Service  officers,  for  pro- 

1   to  the  class  of  career 


William  B.  Kelly,  of  Ohio,  and  sundry  other 
persons,  for  appointment  and  promotion  in 
the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary; 

FYank  H.  McFadden,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S, 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Alabama; 

David  A.  Brock,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; 

C.  Nelson  Day,  of  Utah,  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  district  of  Utah; " 

Nathan  G.  Graham,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Oklahoma; 

H.  Kenneth  Schroeder,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
New  York; 

William  H.  Stafford,  Jr.,  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Florida; 

Harry  D.  Berglund,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Minnesota; 

Floyd  Eugene  Carrier,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Okla- 
homa; and 

Donald  M.  Horn,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary; 

Almerlc  L.  Christian,  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
to  be  judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

By  Mr.  McGEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

George  Hay  Brown,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Census. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy: 

Clarence  E.  Larson,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  imani- 
mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Allen, 
Mr.   BoGGS,   Mr.   Cannon,   Mr.   Case, 
Mr.   Cooper,  Mr.   Curtis,  Mr.  DntK- 
SEN,  Mr.  DooD,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Good- 
ell,    Mr.    Goldwater,    Mr.    Grutin, 
Mr.  Hart,  Jlr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hruska, 
Mr.   jAvrrs,   Mr.   Mathias,  Mr.  Nel- 
son,   Mr.    Saxbe,    Mrs.    Smith,    Mr. 
Stevens,    Mr.    Thurmond,    and    Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio) : 
S.  2790.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; and 

S.  2791.  A  bUl  to  Incorporate  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bills  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  2792.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Blanca 
Gloria  Vargas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  2793.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Slu-Kei- 
Pong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY : 
S.  2794.  A  bill  to  extend  to  unmarried  in- 
dividuals the  tax  benefits  of  Income  split- 
ting now  enjoyed  by  married  Individuals  fil- 
ing   joint    retxu-ns;    to    the    Committee    on 
Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McCarthy  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  earlier  in  the 
Record.) 

By   Mr.   JORDAN   of   North   Carolina: 

S.  2795.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc  BuUd- 

ings  Act  of  1969,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 

financing  the  acquisition,  construction,  al- 


teration, maintenance,  operation,  and  pro- 
tection of  public  buildings,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Car- 
olina, when  he  introduced  the  bill  appear 
later  In  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading. ) 

By  Mr.  FANNIN; 

S.  2796.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  from 
gross  Income  for  transportation  expenses  In- 
curred by  a  disabled  individual  in  traveling 
to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional personal  exemption  for  a  taxpayer  or 
his  spouse  who  is  disabled;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Fannin  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

S.  2797.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Marcelo 
R.  Santiago,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

S.  2798.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerald  A. 
MacKenzie;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FONG : 

S.  2799.      A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Shina 
Kotanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.J.  Res.  145.  A  joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  joint  congressionai  committee  to  de- 
fine national  goals  and  to  recommend  means 
to  implement  such  goals  not  later  than  the 
bicentennial  of  the  United  States  in  1976;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he  in- 
troduced the  joint  resolution  appear  earlier 
In  the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 


S.  2790— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
INCORPORATING  THE  CATHOUC 
WAR  VETERANS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OP  AMERICA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
incorporate  the  Catholic  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  welcome  as  cosponsors  of  my  bill 
today  Senators  Allen,  Boggs,  Cannon. 
Case,  Cooper,  Curtis,  Dirksen,  Dodd, 
Pong,  Goodell,  Goldwater,  Griffin, 
Hart,  Hartke,  Hruska,  Javits,  Mathias, 
Nelson,  Saxbe,  Smith,  Stevens,  Thur- 
mond, and  Young  of  Ohio. 

Organized  in  1935,  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  and  its  auxiliary  are  now  com- 
posed of  125,000  men  and  women  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  dedicated  to  a 
program  of  united  action  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  all  veterans  and  their  widows 
and  children. 

The  Catholic  War  Veterans  have  been 
instrumental  in  accomplishing  a  number 
of  goals,  one  of  which  was  the  establish- 
ment of  nondencMninational  chapel  fa- 
cilities in  our  military  installations.  It 
has  endeavored  to  cooperate  with  other 
veterans'  groups  in  obtaining  assistance 
for  veterans,  r^ardless  of  religion  or 
race. 

The  Catholic  War  Veterans  has  served 
this  Nation  well  and  is  entitled  to  reap 
the  benefits  which  it  so  heartily  deserves. 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  favorably  on 
this  proposal  to  incorporate  the  Catholic 
Wflr  VctcrEuis 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  bt  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2790)  to  incorporate  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  introduced  by  Mr. 
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Scott,  for  himself  and  other  senators, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

S.  2791— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
INCORPORATING  THE  JEWISH 
WAR  VETERANS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OP  AMERICA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
incorporate  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States. 

I  welcome  as  cosponsors  of  my  bill  to- 
day Senators  Allen,  Boggs,  Cannon, 
Case,  Cooper,  Curtis,  Dirksen,  Dodd, 
Pong,  Goodell,  Goldwater,  Griffin, 
Hart,  Hartke,  Hruska,  Javits,  Mathias, 
Nelson,  Saxbe,  Smith,  Stevens,  Thur- 
mond, and  Young  of  Ohio. 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  is  composed 
of  American  men  and  women  of  the 
Jewish  faith  who  have  served  our  Nation 
in  time  of  war.  Organized  by  Civil  War 
veterans,  its  members  have  served  our 
Nation  for  more  than  a  century. 

Jewish  War  Veterans  have  been  active 
in  promoting  patriotism  and  active  com- 
mimlty  Involvement  in  educational  and 
charitable  programs.  As  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  national  security,  JWV  has  al- 
ways called  for  individual  sacrifice  as  a 
crucial  element  in  maintaining  the  role 
of  the  United  States  as  the  beacon  of 
freedom. 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  dedicated  to  indi- 
vidual freedom  in  a  pluralistic  society.  It 
has  encouraged  Its  members  to  partici- 
pate actively  in  intergroup,  interfalth, 
and  interracial  endeavors  to  strengthen 
national  unity.  It  has  spoken  forthright- 
ly  on  behalf  of  equality  of  opportunity. 

JWV  service  officers  provide  assistance 
to  any  veteran  without  regard  to  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans'  long  experi- 
ence and  accomplishments  exceed  all 
criteria  for  Federal  Incorporation.  The 
presoit  national  commander,  Charles 
Feuereisen,  a  combat  paratrooper  in 
World  War  11,  exemplifies  JWV's  dedi- 
cation to  service  in  the  cause  of  country 
and  mankind. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
act  favorably  on  this  proposal  to  Incor- 
porate the  Jewish  War  Veterans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2791)  to  incorporate  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Scott,  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S  2796 — INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AID  CERTAIN  DISABLED  PER- 
SONS V^TH  RELATION  TO  TAXES 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  a  deduction  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses in  the  case  of  a  disabled  individual 
for  expenses  for  transportation  to  and 
from  work,  and  to  provide  an  additional 
exemption  for  Income  tax  purposes  for 
a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  disabled. 


At  this  time,  when  tax  reform  is  very 
much  at  issue  and  when  equalization  and 
liberalization  of  the  personal  income  tax 
structure  are  being  considered,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  urgent  need 
for  tax  reform  with  respect  to  the  handi- 
capped. As  Governor  of  Arizona,  I  estab- 
lished the  Governor's  Committee  on 
Handicapped.  I  also  worked  with  other 
agencies  in  coordinating  efforts  in  this 
field  and  attended  many  conferences  both 
on  the  State  and  National  levels.  The 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments, 
industi-y,  and  the  public  as  a  whole  have 
become  increasingly  aware  of  this  minor- 
ity and  its  special  problems  and  needs. 

During  the  last  Congress,  we  enacted 
legislation  to  remove  the  architectural 
barriers  from  public  buildings.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  Federal  policy,  the  President  has 
established  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Hiring  the  Handicapped.  Each  State  has 
its  vocational  rehabilitation  program  and 
the  Federal  Government  provides  match- 
ing funds  to  the  States,  not  only  for  these 
programs  but  for  research  programs 
aimed  at  learning  more  about  their  prob- 
lems and  what  can  be  done  to  make  these 
individuals  productive  and  self-sustain- 
ing. The  Social  Security  Administration 
has  a  trust  fund  set  aside  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  disabled  individuals,  and 
is  willing  to  spend  as  high  as  $10,000  if 
necessary  to  rehabilitate  one  of  these 
people  if  that  person  can  be  removed 
from  its  rolls.  So  you  can  see  that  vast 
amoxmts  of  money  and  time  are  being 
expended  to  assist  these  people  in  their 
adjustment  to  their  disability. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Goveminent 
recognizes  the  problem  of  disability  with 
respect  to  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans. These  handicapped  veterans  are 
automatically  awarded  at  least  $150  per 
month  for  aid  and  attendance,  and  les- 
ser amovmts  to  non-service-connected 
disabled,  which  continues  as  long  as  the 
individual  lives  outside  a  hospital.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  living  expenses 
but  Is  merely  to  enable  the  veteran  to 
remain  ind^jendent  of  the  hospital 
facility. 

Fuither,  employers  who  hire  the  han- 
dicapped are  given  tax  benefits  to  p>ermit 
them  better  "second  injury"  clauses,  that 
is,  the  State  pays  the  difference  in  cases 
of  highei-  premiums  on  employee  insur- 
ance. 

Unfortunately,  however,  in  our  efforts 
to  enable  these  individual  to  seek  re- 
munerative employment,  we  have  over- 
looked the  practical  objection  to  such 
employment.  For  the  largest  percentage 
of  these  individuals,  it  costs  so  much  to 
work,  not  to  live,  but  to  work,  that  they 
simply  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
job. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  consider  that 
it  costs  the  Federal  Government  approxi- 
mately $15,000  per  year  to  maintain  one 
veteran  in  a  veteran's  domiciliary,  when 
vou  consider  that  social  security  pays 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $40,000  during 
the  lifetime  of  one  disabled  individual, 
it  becomes  obvious  that  we  are  pursuing 
a  false  economy  by  denying  these  indi- 
viduals a  deduction  for  transportation 
expenses  and  an  exemption  to  provide 
their  own  aid  and  attendance,  and  we  are 
depriving  them  the  opportunity  to  be 
gainfully  employed  as  well. 


Mr.  President,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  concerned  with  the  state  of  our 
economy,  then  It  should  consider  the 
savings  which  would  be  realized  In  the 
area  of  financial  assistance  to  many  of 
these  severely  hamdlcapped  and  offer  ev- 
ery inducement  to  those  who  are  willing, 
eager,  and  capable  through  rehabilita- 
tion to  be  economically  independent  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  2796)  to  provide  a  deduc- 
tion from  gross  income  for  transporta- 
tion expenses  incurred  by  a  disabled  in- 
dividual in  traveling  to  and  from  work; 
and  to  provide  an  additional  personal  ex- 
emption for  a  taxpayer  or  his  spouse  who 
is  disabled,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Fannin, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
s.  1 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1,  the  Uniform  Re- 
location Assistance  and  Land  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    740 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill,  S.  740,  to  perma- 
nently establish  the  Inter-Agency  Com- 
mittee on  Mexican  American  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2168 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd 
and  Mr.  Ribicoff)  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2168,  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins 
of  mink.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    :2S82 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2582,  to  authorize  the 
minting  of  clad  silver  dollars  bearing  the 
likeness  of  the  late  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower. 

-me  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

E.   2SS3 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Smator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
<Mr.  Aiken),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  <Mr  THtrRMONH),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  be 
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added  as  cospohsors  of  S.  2593,  to  ex- 
clude oflBcers  a^d  employees  of  West- 
businesses  from  being 
the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere immigration  quota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  sd  ordered. 

S.   2718 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conient,  that  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Gore  > ,  the 
distinguished  Saiator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  ( Mn.  Jackson  ) ,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Sens^tor  from  New  Mexico 
( Mr  MoNTOYA )  he  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2718,  to  modify  ammunition  record- 
keeping requirements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  2721 

Mr.  JAVITS.  M  r.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  Percy >  aiid  the  Senator  from 
Alaska*  {^Mr.  Stevens',  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors"  of  S.  27gl,  the  Insured  Student 
Loan  Emergency!  Amendments  of  1969. 

The  PRESIDlSlG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  i  )rdered. 


thj.t 


Act 


Mr.  BYRD  of 
Ident,   on   behalf 
Minnesota  (Mr. 
mous  consent 
the  name  of  the 
York   (Mr.  JAViii 
sponsor  of  S.  275^ 
of  the  Housing 
the  provision  whiih 
bility  for  residential 
thereunder  to 
within  the  limits 
market-interest- 
under  section  221 
Housing  Act 

The  PRESIDn>fG 
objection,  it  is  so 


pe  rsons 


The  Secretary 
that  on  today,  Aiigust 
sented  to  the  Pi-esident 
States  the  enrolled 
nate  the  Ventana 
National  Forest, 
fomia. 


S.  2758 

Af^est  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 

of  the  Senator  from 

MoNDALE>,  I  ask  unani- 

at  the  next  printing. 

senior  Senator  from  New 

) ,  be  added  as  a  co- 

,  to  amend  section  312 

of  1964  to  eliminate 

presently  limits  eligi- 

rehabilitation  loans 

whose  income  is 

prescribed  for  below - 

ijate  mortgages  insured 

'  d  n  3 )  of  the  National 


OFFICER.  Without 
(irdered. 
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of  the  Senate  reported 

7,  1969,  he  pre- 

of  the  United 

bill  (S.  714)  to  desig- 

Wildemess,  Los  Padres 

in  the  State  of  Cali- 


THE     1970     NASA     AUTHORIZATION 
BILL— Al  dENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    128 

Mr.  YARBORO  JGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amencment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me,  U )  the  Senate  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences  Committee 
amendment  to  thfe  bill  H.R.  11271,  the 
1970  NASA  authoiization  bill. 

Scarcely  2  weeks  ago  this  country 
launched  three  mijn  to  the  moon.  After 
a  perfect  trip  ini,o  a  lunar  orbit,  the 
Eagle  and  Columbia  separated  to  at- 
tempt the  first  manned  lunar  landing. 
The  entire  world  heard  the  words  of 
Comdr.  Neil  Aritstrong  declare  that 
man  had  landed  on  the  moon.  Then  the 
miracle  of  television  brought  us  live  the 
first  human  footsteps  on  the  moon  and 


the  first  exploration  by  men  of  an  ex- 
traterrestrial body.  The  subsequent  lift- 
off, rendezvous,  and  docking,  return  to 
earth,  reentry,  and  splashdown  com- 
pleted the  historic  flight  of  Apollo  11. 

This  flight,  and  our  entire  space  pro- 
gram, have  demonstrated  beyond  any 
doubt  the  extraordinary  power  and 
sophistication  of  our  space  technology.  It 
is  difficult  to  comprehend  that  most  of 
this  technology  did  not  exist  10  years 
ago.  With  the  trail-blazing  cooperation 
of  Government,  private  industi-y,  labor 
and  education,  we  fulfilled  the  most 
challenging  goal  of  the  1960's — the  plac- 
ing of  men  on  the  moon  and  their  safe 
return. 

The  amendment  which  I  submit  today 
looks  to  the  1970's  as  years  of  vast  po- 
tential for  mankind — not  only  in  the 
now  human  realm  of  space,  but  in  every 
field  of  human  endeavor.  The  first  ten 
years  of  the  space  program  have  pro- 
duced not  only  the  headlines  of  accom- 
plishment in  space,  but  also  thousands 
of  products  and  techniques  useful  to  all 
Americans.  Teflon,  space  communica- 
tion satellites,  miniaturization,  computer 
technology,  photography  and  sensors  of 
body  functions  are  several  of  the  most 
famous  of  these.  Each  person  who  views 
a  television  news  report  knows  of  the 
instant  news  available  via  satellite.  With- 
out the  space  program,  it  is  doubtful  that 
we  would  have  as  many  and  as  varied 
innovative  products  and  techniques  as 
we  have  today.  Especially  in  the  field  of 
computer  technology  and  communica- 
tions, it  may  be  said  with  justification 
that  the  advancements  made  with  the 
direct  assistance  of  space  research  have 
provided  industry,  education,  health  and 
Government  with  tools  to  begin  to  handle 
the  tempo  of  the  1970's. 

As  we  prepare  to  enter  the  1970's,  we 
have  chosen  to  continue  exploring  space 
and  developing  the  earthly  benefits  from 
such  exploration.  The  question  before  us 
is  how  rapidly  shall  we  proceed?  Many 
who  urge  cutback  think  of  the  money 
spent  on  space  exploration  as  benefitting 
us  only  to  the  extent  that  we  acquire 
additional  knowledge  of  space.  If  this 
were  true,  then  our  large  expenditures 
on  space  might  be  valid  subjects  for 
criticism.  But  for  each  dollar  we  invest 
in  NASA,  we  in  America  and  around  the 
world  receive  uncounted  additional  dol- 
lar benefits  in  spin-off  technological  de- 
velopments, in  addition  to  the  intangible 
benefits  to  our  world  stature  and  the 
increased  respect  for  our  American  sys- 
tem of  goverrmient. 

Only  yesterday  Dr.  Thomas  Paine  and 
Dr.  George  E.  Mueller,  top  NASA 
ofQcials.  urged  this  country  to  set  a  na- 
tional goal  of  going  to  Mars  in  the  1980's. 
They  realize  that  the  technology  we  have 
rapidly  developed  in  the  last  10  yeare 
should  continue  to  be  used  productively. 
Congress  and  the  administration  will 
certainly  give  these  recommendations 
thorough  study.  But  while  this  study  is 
continuing,  we  must  not  make  reductions 
in  the  NASA  budget  which  would  impair 
NASA's  ability  to  undertake  new  and 
challenging  projects. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health,  and 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 


cation, I  am  daily  Involved  with  the  ex- 
tremely pressing  needs  of  poverty,  health, 
education — the  entire  waterfront  of  our 
domestic  needs.   These  needs  must  be 
met.  However,  the  money  for  the  solu- 
tion of  our  domestic  problems  should  not 
come    from    the    valuable,    productive, 
peace-directed  program  of  NASA.  Let  us 
rather  look  to  the  huge  cost  overruns  of 
the  Defense  Budget,  the  overwhelming 
and  unwise  expense  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
and  now  the  unproven  and  costly  ABM 
proposal.   At  this  crucial  time  in  this 
Nation's  history,  we  should  commit  our- 
selves to  an  all-out,  crash  effort  to  secure 
peace  and  to  solve  our  domestic  prob- 
lems. But  cutting  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion is  not  the  way  to  pursue  these  goals. 
In  the  1970's,  we  will  need  to  develop 
our  maximum  potential  in  technology  if 
we  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  knowledge 
explosion  and  to  make  significant  in- 
roads into  our  domestic  problems.  The 
NASA  authorization  bill,  to  be  considered 
by  us  shortly,  commits   us  to  a  more 
limited  program  than  we  should  follow. 
My  amendment  increases   the  NASA 
authorization  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee.  The   increases   my   amendment 
suggests  in  the  research  and  development 
of  Apollo,  space  flight  operations,  bio- 
science,  space  application,  lunar  vehicle 
procurement,  space  vehicle  systems,  elec- 
tronics systems,  human  factor  systems, 
basic  research,  space  power  and  electric 
propulsion  systems,  chemical  propulsion, 
aeronautical  vehicles  and  tracking  and 
data  acquisition  simply  raise  the  authori- 
zation for  those  items  to  the  amount 
passed  by  the  House ;  and  these  increases 
constitute  a  total  accretion  of  $256,500,- 
000  in  research  and  development  and  $6,- 
350,000  in  research  and  program  man- 
agement. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Senate  author- 
ize more  fimds  than  this.  In  the  fall  of 
1968  NASA  stated  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  $4.2  billion  was  needed  for 
fiscal  year  1970  for  a  minimum  space  pro- 
gram and  $4.7  billion  if  we  wanted  to 
consolidate  a  position  of  world  leader- 
ship. My  amendment  authorizes  the  bare 
minimum  that  we,  as  a  nation,  should 
commit  to  space.  Its  adoption  is  vital 
to  the  proper  balance  in  our  national 
priorities:  it  is  vital  to  the  future  of  oiu* 
exciting  and  promising  space  program; 
and  it  is  vital,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
interests  and  well-being  of  our  coxmtry. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 
FOR  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT, 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT, 
AND  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  MISSILE  TEST  FACILITIES 
AT  KWAJALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE, 
AND  RESERVE  COMPONENT 
STRENGTH— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.    129 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
conformity  with  an  understanding  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  submit  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by 
me,   to  the  bill    (S.  2546)    to  author- 
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ize  appropriations  duiing  the  fiscal 
year  1970  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  test  facilities  at  Kwajalein  Missile 
Range,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  that  it  be  printed  and 
lie  on  the  table,  and  which,  I  will,  of 
course,  call  up  at  a  later  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     130 

Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
GooDELL,  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  Senate  bill  2546.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when 
he  submitted  the  amendment  appear 
earlier  in  the  Record  under  the  appro- 
priate heading.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.  85 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  18,  I  submitted  amendment  No.  85 
to  S.  2546,  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill.  At  this  time.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  and  the  Senator  from 
Uttih  (Mr.  Moss)  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  COMMISSIONER  OP  IN- 
DIAN AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  other  interested  persons,  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  will  hold  an  open 
hearing  on  the  nomination  by  President 
Nixon  of  Louis  R.  Bruce,  of  New  York,  a 
fullblooded  Indian,  to  be  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Mr.  Bruce's  father  was  a  Mo- 
hawk chief  and  his  mother  an  Oglala 
Sioux.  The  hearing  will  be  held  at  10 
o'clock  on  Monday.  August  11,  in  the 
committee  room,  3110  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building. 

As  one  who  long  has  been  deeply  con- 
cerned wtih  the  advancement  of  Indians, 
I  note  with  heartfelt  approval  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  is  following  the  precedent 
establlshd  by  President  Johnson  in  ap- 
pointing an  Indian  to  head  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  the  agency  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  with  direct  responsibility 
for  the  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment of  our  American  Indians.  Mr. 
Bruce  will  succeed  Robert  L.  Bennett,  an 
Oneida  Indian,  as  Commissioner.  Mr. 
Bennett  served  from  April  1966,  until 
this  year. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Bruce  setting  forth  his  experience,  edu- 
cation, and  background  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There   being   no   objection,   the  bio- 
graphical   sketch    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
RESvMt  or  Louis  R.  Bruce 
Home  address:  44  West  10th  St.,  New  York, 
N.y.  10011   (212)  477-0011. 

Farm:  RD  #1,  West  Lake  Road.  Richfield 
Springs,  N.Y.  13439.  Tel:  (315)  858-0292. 

Office  address:  Executive  Director  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Zeta  Psl 
Educational  Foundation  &  Fraternity,  Co- 
lumbia University  Club,  4  West  43rd  Street. 
New  York  City.  NY.  10036,  Tel:  (212)  73&- 
0992. 

Background  information:  Born  December 
30,  1906.  on  the  Onondaga  Indian  Reserva- 
tion and  raised  on  the  St.  Regis  Reservation. 
(Mohawks).  Mv  father,  Dr.  Louis  Bruce,  a 
Mohawk  Indian,  whose  father  was  Chief  of 
the  Mohawks,  was  a  former  dentist,  major 
league  baseball  player,  was  also  missionary 
to  his  people.  During  his  whole  life  he  fought 
for  a  better  life  for  Indians.  He  was  active  in 
all  Indian  organizations  until  he  died  in  1968. 
He  campaigned  for  the  Indian  Citizenship 
BUI  of  1924.  He  was  always  a  staunch  Repub- 
lican and  campaigned  for  his  party  and  urged 
Indians  to  vote. 

Mother  was  an  Oglala  Sioux,  born  and 
raised  on  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  until  she 
was  sent  to  Lincoln  School  In  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Her  mother  was  a  full  blood  who  never 
spoke  English.  She  was  married  twice,  first 
to  a  full  blood  and  second  to  Joseph  Rooks 
who  was  part  English.  There  were  18  chil- 
dren. Today  I  have  many  relatives  in  South 
Dakota,  some  Pine  Ridge  and  some  Rosebud. 
My  sister  and  I  both  are  enrolled  members 
of  Oglala  Sioux,  each  with  160  acres  of  al- 
lotted land.  At  Mother's  death  we  Inherited 
320  acres  of  her  allotment.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  living  on  Pine  Ridge  for  4  years  as  a 
child. 

Education:  After  attending  reservation 
schools  I  was  sent  to  Cazenovla  Seminary,  a 
Methodist  Prep.,  where  I  participated  In 
sports  and  school  activities.  I  was  elected 
President  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  Classes 
and  as  a  Senior  was  Captain  of  Football, 
Baseball,  Track  and  Basketball.  I  was  Inter- 
scholastlc  Pole  Vault  Champion  and  as  a  re- 
sult won  a  Scholarship  to  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity. I  majored  in  Psychology  and  Business 
Administration.  I  worked  my  way  through 
college  tending  furnaces,  waiting  on  tables 
and  my  fraternity  Zeta  Psl,  helped  me  at  ev- 
ery turn  for  which  I  shall  forever  be  grate- 
ful. I  spent  4  years  1926-1930  at  Syracuse. 
Later  on,  I  took  special  non-credit  courses  in 
Public  Speaking.  Marketing,  Community  Or- 
ganization, Public  Relations  and  Personnel 
Administration  at  Columbia.  Penn  State  and 
Cornell.  1950-51  American  Management  As- 
sociation. New  York.  N.Y. 

Family :  Married  to  Anna  Jennings  Wikolf; 
three  children  and  five  grandchildren.  Oldest 
son  Reserve  Captain  Air  Force,  PHD  in  Nu- 
clear Physics,  teaching  at  New  Mexico  State 
University. 

1932  to  the  present  I  have  always  owned 
and  operated  a' 600  acre  dairy  farm  In  Rich- 
field Springs.  N.Y.  Part  of  the  time  operated 
by  farm  managers  and  at  present  operated 
by  my  youngest  son.  We  are  also  in  the 
horse  breeding  business.  This  Is  our  perma- 
nent home. 

1966-1969  to  present — Executive  Director 
and  Chairman  of  Board  of  Trustees.  Zeta  Psl 
Educational  Foundation  and  Fraternity.  Plan, 
direct  and  supervise  seminars,  workshops  and 
conferences  for  college  students  who  are 
members  on  40  different  campuses  In  Can- 
ada, and  United  States.  Work  with  Deans  and 
faculty  advisors  and  assist  each  chapter  with 


budgeting  and  general  operation  of  40  prop- 
erties. Issue  and  Interview  students  for  grants 
and  loans.  Work  with  21  adult  members  of 
the  Board  who  serve  as  regional  directors. 
Assist  with  placement  of  graduates  on  jobs 
or  graduate  schools.  Also  serve  as  consultant 
on  Housing,  Including  college  housing,  mar- 
keting and  fund  raising. 

1966-1964  Public  Relations  and  Promo- 
tions Director,  MtdEastern  Cooi>eratlves.  a 
chain  of  cooperatives  (23)  Super  Markets. 
Worked  with  Boards,  trained  employees 
edited  magazine,  supervised  food  testing 
programs. 

1964-1961  community  relations  consultant. 
Executive  Department,  New  York  State 
Housing  Division  Promotion  and  explana- 
tions of  v;^riou-  types  of  housing  to  civic 
groups.  Arranged  and  conducted  Volunteer 
Leadership  Seminars,  assisted  In  organizing 
Boards,  committees  and  conducted  sessions 
for  management  personnel  Prepared  and 
wrote  management  guides.  Surveyed  commu- 
nity needs,  organized  youth  groups  in  ghetto 
areas  and  in  Public  Housing  developments. 
1961-1959  Special  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Cooperative  Housing,  FHA.  Washington, 
DC.  Supervised,  analyzed  and  expedited 
policy  procedures  for  all  Cooperative  Housing 
developments  in  the  territories  of  U.S.  with 
full  aiithorlty  to  present  the  policies  of  the 
commissioner.  Served  on  national,  state  and 
local  committees  on  housing.  Worked  with 
congressional  leaders  on  legislation  and  par- 
ticipated in  hearings.  Spoke  before  Housing 
groups  and  civic  organizations. 

Was  Instrumental  in  changing  the  regii- 
latlons  of  FHA  for  benefit  of  Indians.  Pro- 
moted and  organized  the  First  National 
American  Indian  Conference  in  Washington, 
D.C.  on  Housing.  (Copies  of  memos  attached) 
1959-1955  vice  president,  Compton  Ad- 
vertising Agency.  New  York. 

Supervised  and  directed  advertising  cam- 
paigns in  the  food  field  and  In  the  dairy  and 
dairy  product  area.  Supervised  marketing 
studies  In  cities  and  assisted  with  American 
Dairy  Association  programs. 

1955-1946  Member  of  Board  of  Directors, 
Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association, 
New  York. 

Served  as  Education  and  Youth  Director, 
conducting  membership  and  employees  meet- 
ings on  the  marketing  of  milk  and  pr(3ducts. 
Conducted  Leadership  Institutes  for  youth 
and  adults.  Testified  at  hearings.  Repre- 
sented the  League  on  state  and  national 
committees. 

1946-1942  Operated  farm  with  training 
programs  for  war  benefit.  Active  In  commu- 
nity with  youth  groups.  Initiated  the  Youth 
Council  Programs. 

1942-1935  New  York  State  Director  for  In- 
dian Projects.  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration. 

WRrriNG    AND    HONORS 

Winner  of  Freedoms  Award  for  "Outstand- 
ing Contribution  in  promoting  American 
way  of  Life,"  as  result  of  article  written — 
"What  America  Means  to  me." 

Award  was  presented  at  Valley  Forge  by 
President  Elsenhower. 

1953 — Winner  of  American  Indian  Achieve- 
ment Award. 

1950 — Readers  Digest— "Indian  Trail  to 
Success." 

Editor— Highlights  &  Briefs— MidEastern 
Dairymen's   League   News    (Youth   section). 

The  Circle  of  Zeta  Psi. 

1961 — Received  Distinguished  Service 
Award  at  Zeta  Psi  International  Convention. 

1964 — National  Boy  Scout  Awards. 

1967 — Outstanding  Service. 

1958 — National  Rural  Youth  Special 
Achievement  Award. 

Served  as  judge  of  publications  and  film 
contests  for  organizations,  such  as  Farm 
Film  Foundation,  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation,  Farm  Bureau,  National  Inter- 
fraternlty  Council. 
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COMPLIMENT  TO  OFFICE  OP  IN- 
SPECTOR GENERAL  OP  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  to  call  atten- 
tion to  an  article  on  the  OCQce  of  the 
Inspector  General  of  Foreign  Assistance 
written  by  Mr.  Bill  Andronicos  in  this 
week's  Federal  Times. 

The  article  reports  on  the  activities  of 
Mr.  J.  Kenneth  Mansfield,  the  Inspector 
General,  and  Mr.  Howard  Haugerud,  the 
Deputy  Inspector  General,  and  their 
highly  competent  staff.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  see  this  office  receive  this  kind 
of  recognition  as  I  have  had  a  very  close 
personal  as  well  as  professional  associa- 
tion with  these  two  men  over  a  period  of 
many  years.  Both  Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr. 
Haugerud  served  with  great  distinction 
on  my  Subcommittee  on  National  Policy 
Machinery  beginning  in  1958.  Mr.  Hauge- 
rud remained  on  my  subcommittee  staff 
until  1961  when  he  was  appointed  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Ai-my  for  Inter- 
national Affairs.  Mr.  Mansfield  served 
until  1962  when  he  was  appointed  the 
Inspector  General  of  Foreign  Assistance. 
Congress  and  the  taxpayers  can  be 
grateful  that  we  have  two  such  dedicated 
and  talented  men  keeping  an  eye  on  our 
far-flung  foreign  assistance  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Federal  Times  article 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Watchdog  for  Foreign  Assistance 
(By  Bill  Andronicos) 
Washington.— Probably  one  of  the  most 
unsung  group  of  people  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  the  staff  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's office  of  inspector  general  of  foreign 
assistance  (IGA) — the  scourge  of  bureau- 
cratic Incompetents  abroad. 

Hidden  away  on  the  6th  floor  of  the  State 
Department  building,  IGA  quietly  has  gone 
about  its  auditing  and  Investigative  business 
of  uncovering  waste  In  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams without  too  much  fanfare. 

Actually,  IGA  first  made  the  headlines  in 
1966  when  then  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  gave  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  the  first  comprehensive  report 
ever  made  by  the  Inspector  general's  office, 
which  had  been  founded  in  May,  1962. 

It  was  that  well-documented  report  that 
took  the  wraps  off  the  little-known  investi- 
gative agency.  UntU  then,  there  were  not 
many  people — not  even  in  Washington — who 
knew  just  what  IGA  did. 

At  the  helm  of  the  IGA  office  are  two  men 
who  came  to  the  State  Department  with 
outstanding  experience  In  international  af- 
fairs. They  are  J.  Kenneth  Mansfield,  the 
Inspector  general,  and  Howard  E.  Hauge- 
rud, the  deputy  Inspector  general.  Each 
holds  the  title  of  assistant  secretary  of  state, 
which  carries  with  it  a  salary  of  $38,000. 

Mansfield,  who  is  47  years  old,  first  came 
to  Washington  In  1950  to  serve  as  staff  di- 
rector of  the  military  applications  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

After  a  three-year  stint  with  Combustion 
Engineering,  Inc..  in  Connecticut,  Mansfield 


returned  to  Washington  In  1969  to  serve  as 
staff  director  of  the  Jackson  Committee  in 
the  Senate  which  conducted  a  study  of  the 
staffing  and  organization  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  the  area  of  national  security. 
Mansfield  originally  hailed  from  Chicago. 

Haugerud,  44  years  old,  had  served  as  dep- 
uty under  secretary  of  the  Army  for  Inter- 
natlon^  affairs  before  Joining  the  IGA  office 
In  July,  1963.  A  native  of  Minnesota,  Hauge- 
rud came  to  Washington  in  1956  to  Join  the 
staff  of  the  then  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey. 

In  an  interview,  both  men  indicated  they 
enjoy  their  work,  uncovering  abuses  and 
waste  in  foreign  assistance  programs.  And 
while  Mansfield  and  Haugerud  both  log 
about  185,000  air  miles  annually,  they  prefer 
to  praise  the  work  of  their  staff  rather  than 
talk  about  their  own  experiences. 

Mansfield  boasted  that  IGA  has  "the  most 
professional  and  competent  staff  in  govern- 
ment." Haugerud  promptly  added  that  "the 
credit  for  our  work  must  go  to  our  staff." 

Among  the  IGA  staff  of  38  employees  are 
23  Inspectors  who  travel  around  the  world  to 
examine  the  outflow  of  money  and  goods  for 
military  assistance,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  the  Peace  Corps,  the 
Food   for  Peace  program  and  the  like. 

Most  of  the  IGA  inspectors  are  diawn  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, the  Foreign  Service,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  legal  profession  and  the 
armed  services.  Those  with  experience  in  the 
military  investigate  the  military  assistance 
programs. 

Since  May.  1962,  when  Mansfield  began 
organizing  the  IGA  staff  following  his  ap- 
pointment, his  personnel  have  flown  more 
than  5  million  mUes — always  in  tourist  class. 
With  a  travel  schedule  of  such  magnitude, 
there  have  to  be  risks.  Nevertheless,  only  two 
inspectors  have  been  lost  to  date — Oscar  C. 
Holder  and  Sidney  B.  Jacques  were  aboard  a 
Nepalese  plane  that  struck  a  Himalayan 
mountain  peak  at  the  height  of  a  violent 
storm. 

In  carrying  out  its  investigative  activities, 
IGA  also  has  been  highly  instrumental  in 
prodding  military  and  civilian  officials  to 
crack  down  on  abuses  in  Vietnam,  where 
there  has  been  black  marketing  in  post  ex- 
change supplies,  currency  manipulation, 
profiteering  by  Vietnamese  merchants  and 
theft  or  other  diversion  of  U.S.  goods  shipped 
to  that  Asian  nation. 

Actually,  the  IGA  has  authority  to  "sus- 
pend all  or  any  part  of  any  project  or  opera- 
tion" under  foreign  aid,  military  aid  and 
the  like,  after  conducting  an  investigation, 
provided  the  inspector  general  has  given 
written  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  This 
authority  was  granted  IGA  by  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

The  suspension  remains  in  force  until 
either  the  IGA  or  the  Secretary  of  State 
orders  resumption  of  a  particular  project  or 
program. 

While  they  have  found  instances  of  foreign 
assistance  waste,  both  Mansfield  and 
Haugerud  are  also  proud  of  the  work  by 
American  federal  employes  abroad,  par- 
ticularly those  in  Vietnam  who  often  carry 
out  their  duties  at  the  risk  of  injury  or 
death. 

Mansfield  said  that  during  his  overseas  in- 
spection tours,  he  had  been  "tremendously 
impressed  by  the  quality  of  people  working 
in  foreign  assistance  programs." 

"They  are  a  dedicated  lot,"  Haugerud  said. 
"Most  of  them  try  to  do  a  good  Job  under 
pretty  adverse  conditions." 

But  what  of  the  actual  work  of  IGA?  How 
does  the  office  uncover  foreign  aid  troubles? 
It  does  so,  Mansfield  and  Haugerud  explain, 
by  careful  scrutiny  of  all  reports  from  various 
assistance  agencies  and  by  extensive  foot- 
work. 

For  example,  Inspectors — including  Mans- 
field and  Haugerud — often  walk  the  docks  to 
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see  if  the  foreign  assistance  material  has  even 
been  shipped  out  of  the  U.S.  One  summer, 
Haugerud  spent  two  days  along  New  York's 
docks  and  found  undelivered  cartons  of 
powdered  milk  and  machine  tools. 

On  another  occasion,  an  Inspector's  foot- 
work led  to  the  discovery  of  many  crates  of 
■surplus  foods  spoiling  In  a  Dahomey  ware- 
liouse. 

In  any  event,  lOA — which  spends  only 
about  one  third  of  its  budget  each  year — 
has  earned  an  impressive  record.  It  has  un- 
covered foreign  aid  abuses  in  some  85  coun- 
ties. 

Moreover,  lOA  has  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing the  difficult  feat  of  drawing  con- 
gressional plaudits  for  its  work. 

During  Senate  foreign  relations  hearings, 
for  example.  Sen.  John  McClellan,  D-Ark.. 
and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee,  commented: 

"This  agency,  the  smallest  in  government, 
with  a  staff  of  only  38  employes,  has  saved 
the  federal  government  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  by  uncovering  mismanage- 
ment, waste  and  corruption  in  our  foreign 
assistance  programs.  All  of  Congress  and 
Indeed  the  country,  can  and  should  be  proud 
of  these  men  for  their  dedication  and  untir- 
ing efforts." 

Sen.  John  Williams.  R-Del..  one  of  the  more 
outspoken  critics  of  federal  government 
waste,  complimented  the  lOA  for  having 
"rendered  a  great  service,"  as  well  as  for  its 
cooperation  with  Congress  in  uncovering  for- 
eign assistance  shortcomings. 

Sen.  J.  William  Pulbright,  D-Ark..  said: 
"I  think  the  inspector  general  has  done  a 
very  good  Job." 

Whatever  the  case,  the  IGA  staff  has  played 
a  key  role  in  dozens  of  investigations — rang- 
ing from  the  sloppy  bookkeeping  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  24.000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

Here  are  some  samples  of  IGA  discoveries 
made  since  1967: 

Two  IGA  Inspectors  walking  through  a 
Buenos  Aires  warehouse  in  May,  1967.  found 
large  crates  of  tool  kits  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment had  shipped  to  Paraguay's  ministry  of 
national  defense  more  than  nine  years  be- 
fore. 

In  February,  1968,  Mansfield  informed  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  mis- 
use of  an  estimated  total  of  $250,000  for 
Dominican  Republic-bound  commodities 
considered  ineligible  for  financing  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

The  luxury  Imports  Involved  wineglasses 
that  slipped  through  the  surveillance  of  the 
AID  office  at  Santo  Domingo.  These  items, 
according  to  a  letter  from  then  AID  head 
William  S.  Gaud,  were  sufficient  to  stock  "the 
biggest  cocktail  party  ever  given  anywhere 
by  anybody."  In  addition  to  the  wineglasses, 
the  lOA  found  Virginia  bams:  smoked 
chicken,  turkey  and  duck;  cocktail  napkins, 
assorted  nuts  and  various  whisky  glasses. 

In  fiscal  1969,  IGA  reported  the  following: 

There  was  no  economic  Justification  for 
the  construction  of  an  AID-flnanced  rail- 
road spur  between  Chaman  In  Pakistan  and 
Spin  Baldak  in  Afghanistan.  Hence,  IGA 
recommended  that  the  project  be  terminated 
and  that  $650,000  set  aside  for  it  be  de- 
obligated. 

In  Colombia,  141  U.S.  military  assistance- 
financed  radio-vehicle  installation  units 
costing  a  total  of  $14,000  were  declared  ex- 
cess to  Colombia's  needs  by  IGA  and  made 
available  for  use  elsewhere. 

After  visiting  several  AID  financed  proj- 
ects In  Eastern  India,  IGA  recommended 
early  discontinuance  of  four  loans.  Subse- 
quently, some  $2.5  million  was  de-obligated. 

In  Tunisia,  about  $56,000  worth  of  AID- 
financed  equipment  had  been  supplied  to 
agricultural  machinery  repair  shops.  An  IGA 
team  found  four  of  the  shops  were  not  open 
and  the  others  were  underemployed. 

IGA  then  recommended  that  the  AID  mis- 
sion msXa  a  high-level  approach  to  the  Tu- 


nisian government,  aimed  at  bringing  about 
effective  use  of  these  shops.  Marked  improve- 
ments reportedly  resulted. 

In  Vietnam,  information  developed  by  IGA 
furnished  the  starting  point  for  an  AID  and 
congressional  investigation  of  transactions 
Involving  an  American  supplier  for  the  com- 
modity Import  program.  The  supplier  ulti- 
mately was  indicted  for  filing  false  certifi- 
cates to  obtain  AID  funds,  pleaded  no  con- 
test to  the  indictment  and  now  Is  awaiting 
sentence. 

Also  in  Vietnam,  IGA  discovered  large 
amounts  of  costly  AID-financed  goods  had 
been  airlifted  to  that  country,  only  to  go 
unused  for  long  periods  of  time  after  their 
arrival.  IGA  recommended  a  general  tighten- 
ing up  of  procedures  governing  air  ship- 
ments. The  recommendation  reportedly  has 
been  put  Into  effect. 

In  Guinea,  because  of  staff  reductions,  the 
AID  mission  had  excess  furniture  and  vehi- 
cles at  a  time  when  the  Peace  Corps  was 
resuming  a  program  in  that  country.  IGA 
alerted  the  Peace  Corps  to  the  existence  of 
these  surplus  goods  and  the  Corps  had  begun 
making  use  of  them. 

At  a  Calcutta  port,  an  IGA  team  found  20 
cases  of  AID-financed  heavy  equipment, 
which  was  to  have  been  used  for  a  special 
project,  had  been  in  storage  for  about  six 
months.  IGA  complaints  led  to  the  equip- 
ment being  cleared  from  the  port. 

IGA  pointed  out  that  the  U.S.  military 
mission  In  Iran  had  received  1,175  official 
visitors  from  the  United  States  during  the 
course  of  the  year.  This  numt>er  of  visits 
appeared  to  IGA  to  be  excessive — in  terms  of 
both  drain  on  mission  time  and  costs  per 
diem  and  transportation  money. 

The  per  diem  rate  in  Tehran  is  $20  per 
day  and  a  round-trip  ticket  from  Washington 
to  Tehran  costs  $979.  IGA's  observations 
stimulated  a  worldwide  Defense  Department 
review  aimed  at  cutting  down  unnecessary 
visits  to  overseas  military  missions. 

IGA  took  exception  to  the  prices  being 
charged  for  pasting  AID  and  Alliance  lor 
Progress  labels  on  AID-financed  taxis  sent 
to  various  countries. 

In  one  instance,  a  supplier  was  receiving 
$7.50  for  affixing  two  gummed  paper  labels 
on  each  car.  The  labels  cost  less  than  two 
cents  apiece  and  they  can  be  pasted  on  a  car 
In  a  matter  of  seconds. 

Consequently,  one  supplier  agreed  to  re- 
fund more  than  $6,000  to  AID  for  past  label- 
ing charges  and  to  make  no  further  charges 
In  the  future.  Another  supplier  agreed  to 
stop  additional  charges  and  to  make  a  partial 
refund  of  past  charges. 

AID  now  Is  following  an  IGA  recommenda- 
tion that  it  make  a  comprehensive  review  of 
all  labeling  costs  for  AID-flnanced  equip- 
ment. 


SPAIN:  THE  VITAL  YEARS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  defense  agreements  between  the 
United  States  of  Amertca  and  Spain,  it 
may  interest  Senators  to  note  two  book 
reviews,  featured  in  the  spring  issue  of 
the  Fordham  University  Quarterly, 
"Thought,"  written  by  my  friend,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thorning,  the  U.S. 
Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Historical  and 
Geographic  Institute  of  Brazil. 

The  peoples  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula, 
one  may  agree,  understand  their  role 
in  the  cause  of  global  security  and  peace. 
Prom  the  start,  Portugal  has  been  a 
valuable  and  highly  valued  partner  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
Portugal,  loyally,  has  fulfilled  all  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  group,  not  only 
through  its  air  bases  In  the  Azores,  but 
also  by  reason  of  facilities  on  the  Euro- 


pean mainland  and  in  other  provinces  of 
Portugal  overseas. 

Recently,  Hon.  Robert  C.  Hill.  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Spain,  addressing  the 
Club  in  Madrid,  declared  that  the  United 
States  of  America  favors  the  enti-y  of 
Spain  into  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  In  his  speech.  Ambassador 
Hill  expressed  the  hope  that  "neighbor- 
ing countries,  which  received  both  be- 
fore and  since  the  war  so  much  help,  will 
one  day  get  the  idea." 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  empha- 
sized that  critics  of  the  recently  con- 
cluded defense  agreements  were  at  a 
loss  to  point  out  what  suitable  naval  base 
could  be  preferred  to  the  superb  U.S. 
naval  installations  at  Rota. 

Certainly,  the  volumes  discussed  by 
Father  Thorning.  a  longtime  student  of 
Hispanic  American  history,  are  worthy 
of  consideration  by  policymakers  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  piinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Spain:    The   Vital   Years 
(By  Luis  BoUn) 

This  is  a  report  by  an  eyewliness.  The 
author,  Luis  Antonio  Bolin,  In  July  1936.  was 
by  profession  a  newspaper  man  In  London. 
Thanks  to  his  British  mother.  Sefior  Bolin, 
although  relating  news  of  The  Common- 
wealth for  his  Spanish  public,  spoke  and 
wrote  English  with  ease  and  elegance.  With 
contacts  on  many  levels  of  society  in  the 
United  Kingdom  Don  Luis  was  selected  by 
Iberian  leaders,  disenchanted  by  a  series  of 
crimes  under  the  Spanish  Republic,  to  secure 
in  England  the  airplane  that  carried  the 
present  Spanish  Chief  of  State,  then  a  youth- 
ful Major  General,  from  the  Canary  Islands 
to  Tetu&n,  North  Africa.  TTiis  was  the  first 
move  in  the  Nationalist  rebellion.  The  first 
chapters  In  this  book  indicate  how  compli- 
cated, difficult  and  dangerous  the  adventure 
was.  Bolin  mastery  of  languages,  skill  in 
negotiations  and  self-assurance  when,  mo- 
mentarily, on  the  edge  of  failure,  were  all 
factors  in  the  victorious  advance  of  Spanish 
Legionnaires  from  Morocco  to  Algeciras:  to 
Seville;  and  to  the  gates  of  Madrid. 

For  the  balance  of  the  civil  war  Luis 
Bolin  served  as  a  diplomat,  planner  and  spe- 
cialist on  public  relations  for  leaders  of  the 
Nationalist  cause.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
promoters  of  "tourism,"  now  chief  dollar,  or 
valuta,  earner  throughout  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula. Moreover,  until  a  few  years  ago,  Bolin 
was  Information  Counselor  for  the  Spanish 
Embassy,  Washington.  To  this  extent,  he 
maintained  his  interest  in,  and  devotion  to, 
his  original  vocation.  Journalism. 

Naturally  enough,  the  author  of  Spain  The 
Vital  Years  relates  his  personal  role  in  the 
Nationalist  movement  to  other  contempora- 
neous personalities  and  to  the  major  policies 
of  his  colleagues.  He  is  also  a  serious  and 
severe  critic  of  what  he  calls  "progapanda  "  on 
the  Republican,  or  "Loyalist"  side.  His  recital 
of  what  he  calls  the  facts  about  Guernica  Is 
a  case  In  point.  Impartial  investigators  of 
this  episode  are  not  inclined  to  dismiss  the 
destruction  wTought  by  German  bombing 
planes  as  a  myth"  What  they  accept  is  that 
Left-wing  forces,  retreating  from  a  town  in 
the  Basque  Countries,  that  was  unquestion- 
ably a  military  objective,  did  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  damage  by  dynamite  on  the 
ground. 

In  other  words,  It  would  be  true  to  history 
to  emphasize  that  Guernica,  Uke  Badajoz 
(the  latter  near  a  source  of  liaison  and  sup- 
plies   near    the    frontier    with    Portugal). 
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marked  a  turning  |of  the  tide  in  favor  of  the 
Nationalists.  Newspaper  headlines  In  the 
Anglo-S«ucon  worl4  featured,  not  Nationalist 
progress,  but  "Pastlst"  ruthlessness. 

To  be  stire.  thare  were  gruesome  crimes 
committed  90  botp  sides,  but  to  equate  the 
thousands  murdered  In  Madrid  without  the 
semblance  of  a  trlkl  with  the  hundreds  exe* 
cuted  by  the  Natl<  mallsts,  almost  always  as 
a  result  of  due  prccesa  of  law,  may  be  char- 
acterized as  a  simp  le  case  of  hasty,  self-serv- 
Thls  reviewer,  who  as  a 
studied   the  evidence  at 


ing  generalization 

war  correspondent 

Guernica   and   Bac  ajoz,   has   the   impression 

that  Bolln,  a  good   reporter,  wanted  In  this 

volume  to  offer  some  corrective  to  "history 

by  headlines. 

Joseph  P.  Thobning. 
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A  major  feature 
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Government  who 
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of  Generalissimo  Pran- 
,  the  present  Span- 
iie  historical  context  pro- 
framework    for    a 
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bred  in  the  profession  of 
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military   leader  who  re- 
man of  destiny  continues 
and  foreign  policies 

many  readers  of  this 
newspaper  man  Is  that 
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Chief  of  Government,  re- 
the  advice  of  the  able 
within  their  separate 
considerable    autonomy 
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4f  the  whole  study  is  the 
tracing  the  progress   of 
Both   Alberto    Mar- 
Fernando   Castlella   y   Maiz 
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JOSXPH  P.  Thorninc. 


THE  SOJOURNERS 


Mr.    President. 

and  highly  respected 

are  many  Members 

who  work  in  the 

are  loyal  and  proud 


members  of  this  group.  Masons  have 
historically  refrained  from  using:  the 
fraternity  for  political  reasons,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  little  is  ever 
said  about  the  body  or  its  suborgaxilza- 
tions  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

One  of  the  organizations  which  comes 
under  Masonry  is  the  Sojourners.  This 
group  is  made  up  of  men  who  have 
served,  or  are  serving,  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  its  pur- 
pose is  to  afford  men  who  are  in  active 
service  a  chance  to  meet  in  the  Masonic 
way,  and  it  also  affords  an  opportunity 
for  those  who  have  retired  from  military 
service  to  continue  the  friendships  made 
during  that  period  in  a  Masonic  way. 
Each  year  at  the  annual  convention,  and 
the  49th  annual  convention  was  held  in 
June  of  1969  at  Cocoa  Beach,  Fla.,  fa- 
mous Americans  who  have  contributed 
great  service  to  their  country  and  who 
have  been  Masons  during  their  lives  are 
added  to  a  list  of  national  heroes. 

In  order  to  better  acquaint  both  the 
Masonic  and  non-Masonic  Members  of 
Congress  with  the  type  of  men  that  I  am 
talking  about,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  list  compiled  so  far  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

To  further  acquaint  both  the  Ma- 
sonic and  non-Masonic  Members  of  the 
Congress  with  the  nature  of  the  So- 
journers. 1  would  ask  that  resolutions 
passed  at  the  49th  annuail  convention  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

Prom  time  to  time,  but  not  too  often, 
when  items  of  interest  develop  in  the 
Sojourners,  I  will  present  them  for  in- 
sertion in  the  Record  so  that  Masonic 
brethren  can  be  kept  abreast  of  what  is 
going  on  in  this  part  of  their  body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 
resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

National  Sojourners  Roll  of  Honor 
George  Washington,  John  Jacob  Astor. 
Stephen  P.  Austin.  Joel  Barlow.  WilUam 
Beaumont.  Thomas  Hart  Benton.  Irving  Ber- 
lin. Edward  T.  Booth,  Outzon  Borglvim.  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan,  James  Buchanan, 
Luther  Burbank,  Richard  E.  Byrd. 

Kit  Carson,  Lewis  Cass,  Rufus  Choate, 
George  Rogers  Clark,  William  Clark.  Henry 
Clay,  Moses  Cleaveland.  De  Witt  Clinton, 
Samuel  Colt.  Joseph  Hamilton  Daviess, 
Stephen  Decatur,  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

William  Ellery,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  David 
Farragut,  John  Pitch.  Henry  Ford.  Sr..  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  James  A.  Garfield,  Mordecai 
Gist.  John  Glover.  Samuel  Qompers,  John 
Hancock.  Winfleld  S.  Hancock. 

Warren  G.  Harding.  Nicholas  Herkimer, 
Joseph  Hewes.  James  J.  Hill,  WUIlam  Hooper, 
Sam  Houston,  Andrew  Jackson,  James  Jack- 
son, Andrew  Johnson,  John  Paul  Jones. 
EUsha  Kent  Kane,  Henry  Knox.  LaPayette. 

Robert  La  Pollette.  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe. 
James  Lawrence.  Meriwether  Lewis.  Benja- 
min Lincoln,  Robert  R.  Livingston.  John  A. 
Logan,  Douglas  MacArthur.  Thomas  Mac- 
donough.  William  McKlnley,  John  Marshall, 
Hugh  Mercer,  Richard  Montgomery. 

John  P.  G.  Muhlenberg,  James  Otis.  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  Charles  W.  Peale,  Robert  E. 
Peary,  Matthew  G.  Perry,  John  J.  Pershing. 
Albert  Pike.  James  K.  Polk.  Israel  Putnam, 
Rufvts  Putnam.  Paul  Revere. 

Will  Rogers.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Winfleld  S. 
Schley,   Winfleld    Scott,   John   Sevier,   John 


Philip  Sous*,  Lelana  Stanford,  John  Stark, 
Frederick  Von  Steuben,  Richard  Stockton, 
John  Sullivan. 

William  Howard  Taft.  George  H.  Thomas, 
Isaiah  Thomas,  Mark  Twain,  Lew  Wallace, 
George  Walton,  Seth  Warner,  Joseph  Warren, 
Thomas  Smith  Webb,  Gideon  Welles,  Wil- 
liam Whipple,  David  Wooster. 

Appropriate  Respect  to  Dettt 
Whereas  our  great  nation  was  founded  on 
a  belief  In  God.  to  wit: 

The  Mayflower  Compact,  dated  November 
21,  1620,  written  by  one  William  Bradford, 
second  governor  of  the  Colony  of  Plymouth, 
with  31  signatures  appended  thereto,  this 
document  being  one  of  the  earliest  produced 
during  the  American  quest  for  freedom 
which  culminated  in  the  United  States  of 
America  150  years  later,  and  which  states: 
"In  the  name  of  God.  Amen.  We  whose 
names  are  underwritten,  having  undertaken 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  advancement  of 
the  Christian  faith,  a  voyage  to  plant  the 
first  colony  In  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia, 
do  by  these  presents  solemnly  and  mutually 
In  the  presence  of  God.  and  one  of  an- 
other.   ..." 

and 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  dated 
July  4,  1776.  This  most  eloquent  statement 
of  the  American  creed,  drafted  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  signed  by  56  signatories,  states : 

"When,  in  the  Course  of  human  events,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  one  People  ...  to 
assume  among  the  Powers  of  the  earth,  the 
separate  and  equal  Station  to  which  the  Laws 
of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God  entitle 
them  .  .  ." 

and 

Whereas  It  is  meet  and  right  that  this 
legacy  should  pass  in  perpetuity  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  in  keeping  with  the 
Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  admonished  us  to  secure — for 
the  general  welfare — the  blessings  of  such  be- 
liefs to  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 
and 

Whereas  Article  I  of  the  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  states  specifically  that,  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  ex- 
ercise thereof  .  .  ." 
and 

Whereas  the  great  majority  of  American 
people  who  recognize  and  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Supreme  Being  have  been  caused 
to  lose  a  right  and  a  liberty  by  a  majority  of 
one  (1 )  via  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  said  majority  of  one  being  a  person  by 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Madelyn  Murray  O'Hair 
who  Is  opposed  both  to  a  belief  in  God  and 
to  religion  and  who  is,  at  this  very  time, 
establishing  a  center  for  the  study  of  atheism 
In  Austin,  Texas, 
and 

Whereas  we.  as  Masons  and  National  So- 
journers, maintain  and  uphold  a  steadfast 
belief  in  GOD  .  .  .  that  GOD  must  motivate 
man  If  present  day  problems  are  to  be 
solved  ....  and  that  GOD  is  the  Supreme 
Architect  of  the  Universe, 

Let  it  therefore  be  resolved  that  National 
Sojourners,  Inc.,  at  its  49th  Convention  adopt 
as  one  of  its  programs  for  the  ensuing  year, 
the  petitioning  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to: 

( 1 )  Put  God  back  into  our  schools,  and 

(2)  Continue  appropriate  glorlflcatlon  of 
the  wondrous  works  of  the  Supreme  Architect 
from  the  far  reaches  of  outer  space  by  our 
astronauts,  and 

(3)  Asking  the  blessings  of  deity  in  all 
such  public  and  private  facilities  where 
deemed  appropriate  to  the  accomplishment 
of  all  reasonable  and  worthy  undertakings  so 
that  we  shall  henceforth  recognize  that  GOD 
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Is  part  of  our  dally  lives  and  activities  and 
not  merely  the  object  of  Sunday  worship 
alone. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  as  this  project 
has  been  duly  adopted  by  Cape  Canaveral 
Chapter  No.  366  as  part  of  its  Americanism 
program!  for  1969,  the  same  having  the  cogni- 
zance and  wholehearted  support  of  our  Na- 
tional President  Elect,  Brother  John  D. 
Bllllngsley  (BG,  USARet) . 

To  Establish  the  Position  or  the  National 
Sojourners  in  Relation  to  the  Repeated 
Violations  by  Some  Persons  and  Groups 
of  Persons  of  the  Sacredness  of  the 
Anthem  and  Colors  op  Our  Nation 
Whereas  the  Purpose  of  National  Sojourn- 
ers, among  other  fundamental  items.  Includes 
the  following: 

"...  for  supporting  all  patriotic  alms  and 
activities  in  Masonry,  for  developing  true 
patriotism  and  Americanism  throughout  the 
Nation  ...  to  further  the  military  needs  of 
national  defense  and  for  opposing  any  in- 
fluence whatsoever  calculated  to  weaken  the 
national  security.";  and 

Whereas  our  National  Anthem,  "The  Star 
Sf>angled  Banner,"  and  our  National  Colors, 
"The  Stars  and  Stripes."  are  emblematic 
of  the  history,  traditions  and  personality  of 
our  great  Nation,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: and 

Whereas  organized  minorities  within  our 
country,  Inspired  and  guided  by  enemies 
from  other  nations,  have  concocted  groups 
which,  under  the  protection  of  our  demo- 
cratic ways  of  life,  have  united  subverslvely 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  undermining  our 
democratic  system  of  government,  and  of  In- 
sulting and  desecrating.  In  the  most  dis- 
respectful manner,  those  glorious  emblems 
of  our  great  nation,  namely,  our  National 
Anthem  and  our  National  Flag;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  Puerto  Rico  Chap- 
ter No.  146,  National  Sojourners,  as  a  group 
of  true,  loyal  American  citizens  of  both 
Spanish  and  American  ancestry,  are  greatly 
concerned  about  the  anti-American  activi- 
ties of  these  enemies  of  our  country,  both 
at  home  and  abroad;  and 

Whereas  under  our  present  lax  laws  and 
law  enforcement  there  is  continued  disrespect 
and  desecration  of  our  National  Emblems, 
without  any  real  and  effective  punitive  ac- 
tion being  taken; 

Therefore  be  It  resolved:  that  Puerto  Rico 
Chapter  No.  146,  National  Sojourners,  rec- 
ommends: 

1.  The  revision  of  present  laws,  both  State 
and  Federal,  and  their  stricter  enforcement, 
and  the  enactment  of  new  laws  where  ad- 
visable, for  the  protection  of  our  National 
Emblems,  under  all  circumstances,  against 
any  person  or  group  of  persons,  single  or 
collectively,  who  in  any  manner  Insults, 
desecrates  or  uses  disrespectful  action  against 
these  Emblems  of  our  Nation. 

2.  The  Inclusion,  in  such  laws,  of  punitive 
action  sufficiently  severe  to  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing to  those  who  might  be  planning  to  en- 
gage In  any  of  these  desecrating  acts. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  a  copy  of 
this  Resolution  be  sent  to  the  National 
Headquarters  of  National  Sojourners,  Inc. 
to  be  submitted  for  consideration  at  our 
National  Convention  in  Cocoa  Beach,  Flor- 
ida, in  June  1969,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  same  be  adopted  as  a  statement 
of  the  sentiment  of  all  National  Sojourners 
throughout  the  world,  and  that  upon  final 
adoption  by  the  convention,  a  committee 
shall  be  appointed  to  convey  the  purposes 
of  this  ResoluUon  to  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities in  our  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments.   

AcAUfST   thx    Enactment    of   Laws   Which 
INFRINGS  Upon  the  CoNSTmmoNAi.  Rights 
OF  CmzENS  To  Own  Arms 
Whereas   the  Constitution    guarantees  to 

law-abiding  citizens  the  right  to  own  and 

•Djoy  property;  and 
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Where&s  thousands  of  sucb  citizens  derive 
pleasure  from  eoUecting  weapons  as  a  hobby 
or  using  them  for  target  practice,  and  some 
choose  to  possess  them  merely  for  protection 
against  housebreakers;  and 

Whereas  the  publicity  following  certain 
assassinations  and  other  violent  crimes  has 
dramatlcsJly  brought  to  the  forefront  the  les- 
son that  weapons,  like  personal  valuabl« 
and  money  generally,  are  not  immune  from 
being  Illegally  obtained  through  robbery;  and 

Whereas  progress  reports  indicate  that 
neither  the  crime  rate  nor  unlawful  use  of 
firearms  has  decreased  In  those  jurisdictions 
which  have  adopted  so-called  gun  registra- 
tion laws;  and 

Whereas  current  proposals  for  national, 
state,  and  local  laws  that  would  further  re- 
quire the  ownership  of  weapons  to  be  olfl- 
clally  recorded,  and  to  compel  payment  of 
license  fees  in  connection  therewith,  would 
impose  additional,  discriminatory  taxation 
upon  the  persons  affected;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  that  NaUonal  Sojourners  proclaim 
that  laws  should  be  repealed  that  infringe 
upon  the  right  of  any  responsible  citizen  to 
own  firearms. 

Support  of  ROTC 

Whereas  great  and  injuriovis  harm  is  being 
done  to  our  beloved  United  States  of  America 
by  the  forces  of  evil,  the  Instnmients  of 
which  are  undermining  the  minds,  morals 
and  personal  integrity  and  patriotism  of  the 
nation's  youth;  and 

Whereas  the  said  forces  of  evil  arc  being 
abetted  in  their  evil  plans  by  the  red.  pink 
and  socialistic  leaders  in  the  colleges  In  which 
are  included  mjmy,  many  members  of  the 
faculties  and  the  establishment,  and 

Whereas  the  attempts  by  the  taxpayers  of 
the  nation  to  teach,  train,  and  Inculcate  the 
traits  of  loyalty.  Integrity,  and  honesty  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  as  well  as  the  sec- 
ondary schools  through  the  medium  of  the 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  as  required 
by  law.  are  constantly  being  denigrated  by 
unpatriotic  faculty  members  and  adminis- 
trators, 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Na- 
tional Sojourners  in  annual  convention, 

1.  A  four-year  ROTC  program  be  a  re- 
quired item  of  the  curriculum  of  each  and 
every  State  and  Federal  supported  univer- 
sity, with  credit  given  for  the  courses.  Fail- 
ure to  meet  this  requirement  resulting  In 
the  withdrawal  of  all  Federal  aid  to  that 
institution. 

2.  The  present  Junior  ROTC  program  In 
the  high  schools  be  continued  and  failure 
to  do  so  by  any  school  would  require  that 
all  Federal  funds  be  withdrawn  from  that 
institution. 

3.  That  the  National  Sojourners,  Inc.  ac- 
tively and  vigorously  Insist  that  all  Federal 
aid,  including  land  grant  privileges,  where 
applicable,  be  withdrawn  from  those  institu- 
tions where  ROTC  and/or  NROTC  or 
APBOTC  units  are  deleted  by  the  above  men- 
tioned forces  of  evil. 

ResoluUon  No.  31  as  listed  here  was  sent 
In  the  form  of  a  telegram  to  The  American 
Legion;  a  similar  telegram  was  sent  to  De- 
Molay  on  their  Golden  Anniversary. 

Greetings  to  the  American  Legion  on  the 
occasion  of  its  50th  Anniversary,  from  Na- 
tional Sojourners,  Inc.,  which  is  also  observ- 
ing Its  50th  Anniversary,  and  whose  purposes 
are  similar  in  numerous  respects,  with  many 
of  its  members  also  Legionnaires. 

National  Houdats 

Whereas,  proposals  for  National  Holidays 
are  from  time  to  time  made  In  the  name  of 
distinguished  American  citizens,  and 

Whereas,  apparently  no  specific  statutory 
regulation  now  controls  the  designation  of 
such  Holidays,  and 

Whereas,  it  appears  proper  to  allow  the 
test  of  time  to  evaluate  and  prove  the  lives 
of  distinguished  Americans  worthy  of  such 
recognition. 


Now  therefore  be  It  resolve :  That  National 
Sojourners,  Inc.  in  Convention  assembled  on 
this  28th  day  of  June  1969  do  hereby  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
sider the  enactment  of  legislation  requiring 
the  passage  of  a  period  of  at  least  25  years 
after  the  death  of  a  distinguished  American 
before  the  declaration  of  &  National  HoUday 
in  bis  name  and  honor. 


A  PICTURE  OF  CHAOS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
schools  of  Mississippi  open  their  doors  a 
month  from  now  on  a  dismal  picture  of 
utter  chaos  and  compoimded  confusion. 
When  classes  resume,  students,  teachers, 
and  parents  alike  face  the  greatest  edu- 
cational crisis  in  the  history  of  the  public 
schools  of  my  State. 

In  this  picture  of  chaos,  confusion,  and 
crisis,  there  exists  a  clear  and  present 
danger  that  the  educational  system  as  we 
have  known  it  will  be  detroyed. 

The  most  heartbreaking  view  of  this 
picture,  however,  is  the  children  of  Mis- 
sissippi—the students  who  must  attend 
schools  in  a  public  educational  system 
which  finds  itself  in  an  upheaval  un- 
equaled  in  our  time.  The  little  children  of 
Mississippi  must  suffer  from  this  chaos — 
but,  in  the  end,  it  will  be  the  State  and 
the  Nation  which  will  reap  the  ill  winds 
of  this  dark  and  dismal  picture. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  utter  confu- 
sion exists.  The  schools  of  Mississippi  are 
today  laboring  to  meet  the  impossible 
and  impractical  orders  of  the  Federal  ju- 
diciary and  the  bureaueffftic  edicts  of  the 
Department  of  Healtti,  Educatiop,  and 
Welfare.  Our  school  ofiBcials  face  an  in- 
surmountable task  in  their  efforts— and, 
when  the  schools  open,  no  one  is  quite 
sure  what  the  end  result  will  be. 

Many  schools  are  under  the  orders  of 
the  court,  others  face  the  regulations  of 
HEW,  and  still  others  are  told  to  meet 
with  HEW  and  present  a  joint  plan  ac- 
ceptable to  the  court.  Some  are  facing 
plans  of  testing,  others  are  required  to 
present  zoning  maps,  while  still  others 
are  seeking  to  establish  pairing. 

This  utter  confusion  is  graphically  il- 
lustrated in  one  Mississippi  county  in 
which  the  courts  have  ordered  the 
schools  to  integrate  under  all  three  plans. 
This  is  in  Bolivar  County,  in  the  delta 
region  of  north  Mississippi,  where  five 
school  districts  have  been  placed  under 
varying  orders  calling  for  zoning,  test- 
ing, and  pairing.  Whatever  the  plan, 
whatever  the  means — the  results  have 
been  chaotic. 

The  zoning  plan  has  caused  people  of 
both  races  to  hastily  move  in  advance  of 
the  opening  of  the  fall  term  in  an  effort 
to  place  their  children  in  a  school  where 
they  will  not  be  in  a  minority.  With  the 
opening  of  school  upon  them,  parents 
and  their  children  find  themselves  up- 
rooted from  their  homes  and  headed 
toward  strange  schools  under  the  cloud 
of  an  uncertain  future. 

Turning  to  the  problem  of  testing,  we 
again  find  confusion  reigns.  In  this  same 
county,  the  first  court-ordered  testing  of 
students  was  held  last  week.  In  the  pre- 
viously all-white  Shelby  School,  some  75 
percent  of  the  students  took  the  tests— 
but,  in  the  iMevioudy  aU-Negro  Broad 
Street  Elementary  School,  only  40  per- 
cent appeared  to  be  tested.  Since  school 
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assignment  will  be  based  on  the  percent- 
age of  all  students  who  will  attend 
school,  parents  md  students  still  do  not 
know  which  sc^iool  they  will  attend — 
with  the  ftrst  classes  less  than  a  month 
away. 

The  problems 
just  as  massive 
have  been  f orcec 
order  to  accom 
pairing  of  all  sti^dents 
We  now  face 
school  buildings 
to  accomplish 

This  has  promoted 
tor  to  write — half 
jest,  but,  certaixly 

Two  bits  ...  four  blt8 
lai" — which   plan  do  you 

Mr.   President    with   this   picture   of 
chaos  and  confusl  on  reigning  in  my  State, 
I  have  taken  thej  liberty  to  look  through 
newspapers  of  Missis- 
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the 


the  community 


caused  by  pairing  are 

Many  school  districts 

to  close  some  schools  in 

iplish  the  court-ordered 

in  certain  grades. 

dilemma  of  expensive 

sitting  vacant — in  order 

injtegration. 

one  newspaper  edi- 
In  despair,  partly  in 
most  tragically: 

.  .  six  bits  a  dol- 
have   to  swallow? 


Mr.  President,  I  firmly  agree  that  the 
public — the  parents,  these  schoolchild- 
ren— has  been  disregarded  in  the  schem- 
ing of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

We  face  an  uncertain  future.  We  stand 
on  this  brink  of  confusion,  chaos,  and 
crisis — more  uncertain  now  than  ever  as 
to  what  tomorrow  will  bring. 


sippl  in  an  efford  to  see  what  the  people 
of  our  State  are  thinking  in  these  final 
days  before  the  dpening  of  school.  These 
editors -have  theit-  fingers  on  the  pulse  of 
the  people,  and  ;he  story  I  find  on  the 
pages  of  their  newspapers  is  not  one  to 
my  liking.  I 

The  editor  of  the  Bolivar  Commercial, 
Clifton  LangfordJ  is  writing  in  Cleveland, 
a  community  in]  north  Mississippi.  He 
paints  a  picture  of  confusion  existing 
among  citizens  of  all  races  in  the  face  of 
a  court-ordered  zoning  plan  which  re- 
quired a  definite;  percentage  of  the  mi- 
nority race  to  be  jenrolled  in  each  school. 
He  writes: 

How  long  will  |t  be  before  the  federal 
Judges  forbid  a  parent  to  move  from  one 
district  Into  anothfcr?  This  will  be  the  day 
when  we  will  be  ll|lng  under  the  same  rule 
as  the  people  of  SoTjflet  Russia? 

In  Yazoo  City,  ihe  picture  is  much  the 
same.  Here  in  tfte  central  area  of  my 
State,  editor  Non^an  A.  Mott,  Jr.,  says: 

It  win  be  Tuesdky  .  .  .  before  our  local 
school  officials  will  hear  from  the  advisors 
of  the  Department  M  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Meanwhila,  most  parents  are  in  a 
quandary  and  are  Experiencing  concern  and 
anxiety.  For  hundreds  of  famiUes.  white  and 
colored,  the  prospect  of  an  integrated  stu- 
dent body  with  percentages  divided  nearly 
equal  between  thej  races  poses  many  mis- 
givings. Neverthelesi.  this  U  the  near  certain 
hard  fact  that  is  fkcing  the  vast  majority. 
When  September  comes,  it  will  be  a  chal- 
lenging time  for  eve  ryone. 

Turning  to  Wajinesboro,  in  south  Mis- 
sissippi, Editor  W,  Harvey  Hurt  writes: 

The  Department  cf  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  playing  literal  hell  with  the 
public  school  systens  of  this  Nation,  and 
particularly  those  or  the  South.  All  around 
Wayne  County  the  EIEW  Is  destroying  what 
used  to  be  very  finu  school  systems.  Slowly 
but  surely,  the  chil<lren  are  being  relegated 
to  play  the  parts  of  pawns  In  this  massive  up- 
heaval of  the  school  system.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  sometime,  somewhere  we  may  have 
an  explanation  as  t<i  how  freedom  of  choice 
Is  unconstitutional  and  infringes  upon  the 
civil  rights  of  otheis.  We  believe  deeply  in 
the  Constitution  .  .  .  and  we  want  all  the 
children  of  this  gxdat  nation  ...  to  have 
the  best  education  the  people  can  provide. 
Any  legislation  or  court  decision  that  super- 
sedes these  basic  j^nciples  has  only  one 
purpose:  "The  publia  be  damned." 


THE  HUMAN  INVESTMENT  ACT  OP 
1969 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  potentially  beneficial  proposals  to 
come  before  the  Senate  in  recent  years 
has  been  the  Human  Investment  Act 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  '  Mr.  Prouty  ) .  I  am  hon- 
ored to  again  associate  myself  with  the 
Senator  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Senator  Prouty  has  worked  long 
and  hard  on  this  proposal  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  efforts  in  this  regard. 

Inadequate  job  training  in  this  fast- 
moving  society  is  at  the  root  of  many  of 
our  most  pressing  social  problems,  and  an 
efficient  job-training  program  would  con- 
tribute greatly  toward  an  eventual  solu- 
tion. The  Human  Investment  Act  of 
1969  provides  a  two-tier  tax  credit  allow- 
able for  certain  training  expenses  in- 
curred by  private  firms.  I  find  this  to  be 
a  very  reasonable  and  logical  approach 
to  the  problem.  Underlying  the  Human 
Investment  Act  is  the  premise  that  busi- 
ness and  labor  are,  by  experience,  best 
suited  for  efficient  job  training,  and  that 
incentives  in  the  fonn  of  tax  credits 
would  be  most  effective  in  utilizing  this 
skill  for  the  solution  of  job  training 
problems. 

I  feel  that  there  is  a  very  critical  need 
for  this  legislation,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Senate  will  have  a  chance  to 
consider  it  very  soon. 


SAVE  THE  BIG  THICKET 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
conservationists  are  slowly  but  surely 
losing  their  struggle  to  preserve  their 
natural  resources.  Jeanette  Hunt,  in  her 
review  of  the  book  "America  the  Raped," 
written  by  Gene  Morine,  which  appears 
In  the  July  issue  of  Texas  Parks  &  Wild- 
life, points  out  that  this  defeat  "comes 
not  from  one  huge  bomb  but  through 
the  takfng  of  little  chunks  of  our  wild- 
lands." 

In  October  1966,  I  first  Introduced  a 
bill  to  create  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park 
in  southeast  Texas.  I  have  introduced  a 
similar  bill  in  each  Congress  since  then. 
In  my  cizrrent  bill.  S.  4,  I  ask  that  at 
least  100,000  acres  be  set  aside  as  a  Big 
Thicket  National  Park.  The  Big  Thicket 
has  already  been  reduced  from  its  orig- 
inal size  of  3.5  million  acres  to  about 
300,000  acres.  It  is  continuing  to  disap- 
pear at  a  rate  of  more  than  50  acres  per 
day. 

While  we  must  have  our  highways,  our 
airports,  our  levees,  and  our  dams,  we 
must  also  have  our  parks,  oiu-  wilder- 
ness, and  our  wild  rivers.  We  must  act 
soon  if  we  are  to  save  the  Big  Thicket. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Jean  Hunt's  review  of  the  book 
"America  the  Raped"  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Review  or  "America  the  Raped" 
(By  Jeanette  Hunt) 
("America   the   Raped"   by   Gene   Marine. 
Simon  and  Schuster.  New  York,  N.Y.,  1969- 
312  pages.  $5.95.) 

Some  newspaper  journalists  have  a  reputa- 
tion for  being  notoriously  bad  writers.  But, 
veteran  reporter  Gene  Marine  has  taken  full 
advantage  of  his  news  experience  to  produce 
a  poignant  and  well-documented  volume  on 
the  ecological  framework  of  our  country  and 
its  destruction. 

Marine  is  not  shy  about  naming  would-be 
destroyers  of  the  American  outdoors,  but  he 
also  takes  evident  pains  to  verify  his  infor- 
mation (as  all  good  reporters  do) . 

The  general  object  of  his  contempt  are  the 
Engineers  of  this  world — spelled  with  a  capi- 
tal E.  "They  build  bridges  and  dams  and 
highways  and  causeways  and  flood-control 
projects.  They  manage  things,"  he  says.  "They 
commit  rape  with  bulldozers." 

The  author  seems  to  well-understand  what 
he  calls  the  "engineering  mentality" — which, 
Incidentally,  does  not  necessarily  apply  to 
Engineers.  He  gives  a  convincing  ej-gument  as 
to  why  interested  Americans  are  losing  the 
conservation  struggle.  The  defeat  comes  not 
from  one  huge  bomb  but  through  the  taking 
of  little  chunks  of  our  wlldlands.  And  after 
all.  he  asks,  "Of  what  value  is  the  salt 
marsh?" 

Almost  too  soon  for  anyone  else  to  answer. 
"The  Engineers  know:  build  a  dam,  build  a 
levee,  build  a  wall,  dredge,  fill,  change.  The 
marsh  grass  will  die.  the  phytoplankton  will 
die.  the  algae  will  die — and  thus  the  shrimp 
and  the  bass  will  die,  but  the  Engineers  don't 
care.  What  good  is  a  salt  marsh?  Who  needs 
a  swamp?"  The  thing  that  the  Engineers  for- 
get, as  do  even  conservationists  the  author 
insists.  Is  that  nothing  can  be  taken  sepa- 
rately. All  of  ecology  is  interrelated;  the  end 
of  a  tiny  organism  can  mean  the  destruction 
of  another  animal  species  or  the  ruin  of  a 
river. 

Giving  a  well-rounded  overview  of  the 
many  places  where  conservationist  tactics 
and  antl-Englneerlng  tactics  are  needed,  the 
author  delves  into  the  subjects  of  water  pol- 
lution, air  pollution,  land  preservation,  sea 
pollution,  and  the  subject  of  national  parks 
and  wildlife  sanctuaries. 

Being  neither  a  wilderness  fanatic  who 
would  leave  the  parks  completely  wild  and 
close  them  to  children,  old  people,  and  any- 
one else  who  cannot  stand  up  on  a  50-mlle 
hike,  nor  a  cream-puff  city  tourist  who  would 
enclose  the  parks  and  air-condition  them,  he 
has  a  refreshing  viewpoint.  It  seems  both  of 
these  views  are  often  exaggerated.  It  is  p>08- 
sible  to  leave  natural  places  wild,  scenic,  and 
safe  for  wildlife,  while  still  making  other 
places  enjoyable  for  those  who  prefer  to  do 
their  nature  exploring  within  50  feet  of  their 
car. 

America  the  Raped  contains  too  much  to 
be  related  in  a  single  review.  For  the  reader. 
It  is  amusing,  informative,  and  sometimes 
maddening.  It  is.  however,  a  definite  slap  to 
those  who  would  "improve"  on  our  continent 
until  there  is  nothing  left  but  concrete. 


THE  PRAYER  BREAKFAST  FOR 
CHIEF  JUSTICE   BURGER 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  last  Tuesday  morning  a  group 
of  Cabinet  officers,  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  and  other  judges,  diplomats, 
Senators  and  House  Members  met  In  the 
Vandenberg  Room  for  a  special  Prayer 
Breakfast  arranged  by  the  International 
Christian  Leadership. 
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Their  purpose  was  to  honor  and  ask 
divine  guidance  for  incoming  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  Burger  who  assumes  office 
this  fall. 

One  of  the  day's  speakers  was  former 
Associate  Justice  Tom  Clark,  who  had 
taken  part  in  similar  prayer  sessions 
twice  before  over  a  span  of  nearly  25 
years — first  for  Chief  Justice  Vinson  and 
more  recently  for  Chief  Justice  Warren. 
I  do  not  know  what  he  said  on  the 
first  two  occasions,  but  I  found  his  re- 
marks Tuesday  so  inspirational  and  mov- 
ing that  I  wanted  to  share  them  with 
Members  of  Congress  who  were  not  pres- 
ent, and  to  make  them  available  for 
others  to  read  and  ponder. 

I  find  it  significant  and  heartening 
that  Chief  Justice  Burger,  as  he  faces  his 
new  duties,  would  want  to  join  in  such  a 
recognition  of  the  part  a  Supreme  Being 
plays  in  our  lives,  and  I  hope  it  is  an 
example  the  coimtry  will  note  and  fol- 
low. 

To  commemorate  that  special  occa- 
sion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Jus- 
tice Clark's  remarks  delivered  to  the 
Prayer  Breakfast  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Me.  Justice  Clark  at  Prayer 
Breakfast 
It  Is  fitting  that  we — representatives  of 
the  Executive  Department,  the  Congress  and 
the  Courts — meet  here  once  again  at  confer- 
ence and  prayer.  Religion  has  been  closely 
associated  with  our  history  and  our  Gov- 
ernment. Let  me,  therefore,  welcome  each 
one  of  you  here — and  especially  Chief  Justice 
Burger  who  Is  the  honoree  this  morning. 
It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  attend  these 
prayer  breakfasts — off  and  on — for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Indeed,  in  1946  I  was  here  in 
this  same  historic  Vandenberg  Room  to 
honor  Chief  Justice  Vinson  and  in  1953  again 
to  pray  with  Chief  Justice  Warren.  And  now 
I  have  the  distinct  privilege  of  coming  the 
third  time  to  join  an  incoming  Chief  Justice, 
The  Honorable  Warren  Burger. 

Man — in  history — has  always  been  linked 
Inseparably  with  God.  In  fact,  since  the  be- 
ginnings of  history  mllUons  of  people  have 
believed  as  did  Alfred  Tennyson  that  "more 
things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world 
dreams  of."  Americans  are  basically  a  re- 
ligious people;  our  institutions  presuppose 
a  Supreme  Being.  The  writings  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  from  the  Mayflower  Compact,  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  on  to 
the  Bill  of  Rights  of  our  Constitution,  clearly 
reveal  that  they  devoutly  believed  that  there 
Is  a  God  and  that  man's  unalienable  rights 
are  rooted  In  Him.  In  our  public  life  today 
there  Is  much  evidence  that  this  background 
continues  to  be  uppermost  in  our  being.  In 
our  oaths  of  office  from  Constable  to  Presi- 
dent we  carry  the  final  supplication  "So  help 
me  God"  and  in  our  legislative  halls  we  have 
Chaplains  who  open  each  session  with  prayer. 
As  James  Madison  so  well  expressed  it  al- 
most two  centuries  ago.  "our  national  life 
reflects  a  religious  people  who  are  earnestly 
praying,  as  In  duty  bound,  that  the  Supreme 
Law  Giver  of  the  Universe  guide  them  In 
every  measure  which  may  be  worthy  of  His 
blessing." 

These  are  perilous  times  in  which  we  live. 
But  no  more  so  than  during  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's days.  Listen  to  what  he  told  his  fel- 
low Americans  over  a  century  ago  as  war 
broke  out  among  themselves:  "Intelligence, 
patriotism.  Christianity  and  a  firm  reliance 
on  H^rn  who  has  never  forsaken  this  favored 


land  are  still  ccwnpetent  to  adjust  In  the  best 
way  all  our  present  dWBculty."  And,  he  add- 
ed. "I  know  there  is  a  God  ...  If  He  has  a 
place  and  work  for  me,  and  I  think  He  has, 
I  ijelleve  I  am  ready.  I  am  nothing  but  truth 
Is  everything.  I  know  I  am  right  because  1 
know  that  liberty  is  right  for  Christ  teaches 
It  and  Christ  is  God."  In  those  dark  days 
God  gave  us  great  leaders  and  He  has  given 
us  great  leaders  today.  You  are.  Mr.  Chief 
Justice,  such  a  leader — the  head  of  our  Judi- 
ciary, the  Third  Branch  of  our  Government 
You  recognize  as  did  the  first  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States.  John  Jay,  that  "God 
governs  the  world  and  we  have  only  to  do 
our  duty  wisely  and  leave  the  issue  to  Him." 
And  so,  this  morning,  Mr.  Chief  Justice, 
we  pay  you  our  high  respects  and  deserved 
tribute.  Though  your  responsibilities  are 
grave,  we  know  that  you  will  fulfill  them 
with  distinction  and  honor.  May  God  bless 
you  in  the  tmderstaking;  our  prayers  will  be 
with  you  always. 


UNIQUE  LAW  OFFICE  ESTAB- 
LISHED IN  BALTIMORE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  too 
often  in  our  history  the  poor  have  been 
unable  to  find  and  finance  legal  talent  to 
press  for  redress  of  their  legitimate 
grievances.  This  inability  has  denied  le- 
gal recourse  to  those  most  in  need  of  it. 
As  the  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  William  T.  Gossett,  told  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association  last 
February : 

It  is  time  for  us  as  a  people  to  recognize 
the  sad  fact  that  our  whole  system  of  law 
could  be  fairer  and  more  equitable  for  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  have  in  fact  been 
denied  the  most  basic  constitutional  protec- 
tions. For  if  we  do  not  understand  not  only 
the  deprivation  of  the  dispossessed  but  the 
way  in  which  the  law  affects  them  In  their 
dally  lives,  we  will  never  understand  the 
roots  of  the  disrespect  for  law  and  order  that 
now  threatens  us:  and  If  we  do  not  under- 
stand it,  we  will  not  master  It.  •  •  •  I  be- 
lieve deeply  that  It  Is  far  better  to  press  a 
grievance  through  the  courts  than  through 
the  streets. 

Fortunately,  in  recent  years  legal  serv- 
ices have  become  more  available  to  the 
poor.  The  lawyers  providing  these  serv- 
ices make  a  vital  contribution  to  the 
well-being  of  this  coimtry,  for  they  pro- 
vide a  legitimate  means  through  which 
the  grievances  of  the  poor  may  receive 
proper  consideration. 

To  date,  the  expansion  in  such  services 
has  been  largely  a  product  of  Govern- 
ment initiative,  principally  the  OEO 
legal  services  program.  Although  these 
programs  have  had  a  great  deal  of  suc- 
cess, they  have  been  inadequate  to  meet 
the  vast  needs.  Much  more  could  be  done 
if  the  practicing  bar  were  to  become 
more  involved  in  providing  the  poor  with 
legal  assistance.  I  am  very  proud  to  say 
that  a  Maryland  law  firm.  Piper  and 
Marbury,  has  taken  the  lead  in  providing 
such  assistance. 

Next  fall.  Piper  and  Marbury,  a  large, 
prestigious  law  firm,  having  a  long  ros- 
ter of  corporate  clients,  will  open  a 
branch  office  in  the  inner  city  of  Balti- 
more that  will  make  available  a  wide 
range  of  legal  services  to  persons  and 
community  groups  now  unable  to  afford 
even  minimal  legal  assistance.  The 
branch  office  will  have  a  full  time  staff 
consisting  initially  of  Peter  S.  Smith, 


Esquire,  an  attorney  with  significant  ex- 
perience in  neighborhood  legaJ  services, 
and  a  recent  law  school  graduate,  Edwin 
Villmoare.  In  addition,  it  will  draw  upon 
the  43  partners  and  associates  of  the 
main  office  for  assistance  in  the  numer- 
ous specialties  of  the  law  in  which  they 
have  become  expert. 

The  Piper  and  Marbury  branch  office 
is  the  first  of  its  kind.  It  represents  a 
unique  commitment  to  the  ideal  of  equal 
justice  under  law.  One  of  the  firm's  part- 
ners has  quite  correctly  stated  that  the 
legal  profession  has  an  "ethical  obliga- 
tion" to  provide  legal  services  to  those 
unable  to  afford  a  lawyer's  aid.  I  agree, 
and  hope  that  others  will  follow  their 
lead. 

The  Piper  and  Marbury  program  re- 
ceived wide  conmientarj'  in  the  press.  I 
ask  that  those  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Froih  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Mar.  22,  1969] 

Poor  To  Get  Legal  Help — Law  Firm  Plans 

Inner-City  Oftice,  Free  Service 

One  of  Maryland's  largest  law  firms  is  plan- 
ning to  open  a  branch  office  in  the  inner 
city  next  fall  to  provide  free  legal  services 
for  the  poor. 

The  firm,  Piper  &  Marbury.  hopes  Its  tra- 
dition-breaking move  win  encourage  other 
large  law  firms  to  involve  themselves  in 
urban  problems,  although  the  project  could 
draw  fire  from  conservative  members  of  the 
Baltimore  Bar  Association. 

Partners  at  Piper  &  Marbury  expect  the 
inner-city  branch  to  offer  a  wide  range  of 
legal  services  to  persons  and  community 
groups  too  poor  to  afford  them. 

TYPES    or    SERVICES 

The  ser\lces  could  Include,  for  example, 
aid  to  a  church  group  wanting  to  set  up  a 
non-profit  housing  corporation  or  a  good 
co-operative,  handling  welfare  and  tenant 
lawsuits,  aid  to  ghetto  residents  Interested 
in  setting  up  their  own  businesses  and  per- 
sonal legal  services. 

The  office  is  also  expected  to  emphasize 
test-case  lawsuits,  when  possible,  to  seek 
precedent-setting  solutions  to  widespread 
problems. 

The  firm  has  hired  a  senior  lawyer  with 
the  Neighborhood  Legal  Services  Project  in 
Washington  and  a  law  school  student  who 
•Will  graduate  this  spring  to  staff  the  office. 
The  costs — informally  estimated  at  tSO.OOO  cr 
$60,000  a  year  by  other  Baltimore  lawyers- 
will  be  borne  by  Piper  &  Marbury. 

SPECIALIZED    ASSISTANCE 

The  office  will  also  draw  upon  the  43  part- 
ners and  associates  of  the  main  Piper  &  Mar- 
bury office  for  specialized  assistance,  accord- 
ing to  E.  Clinton  Bamberger,  a  partner  who 
helped  work  out  the  program. 

"We  believe  that  we  have  to  get  down  out 
of  the  top  of  a  bank  building  and  into  the 
city,"  Mr.  Bamberger  said.  "Ethically,  we 
should  be  concerned  about  providing,  assur- 
ing legal  senices  to  all  the  people." 

For  two  vears,  1965-1966,  Mr.  Bamberger 
directed  federally  financed  anti-poverty  proj- 
ects providing  free  legal  services  in  non- 
criminal cases. 

DEVELOPED    FROM    A    SPEECH 

He  said  the  Piper  &  Marbury  project  grew 
out  of  a  speech  last  year  by  Justice  William 
J.  Brennan,  Jr..  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
has  been  under  serious  discussion  since 
August. 

Added  impetus  for  the  project  was  under- 
stood   to    have   come    from   young    lawyers 
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afford  to  pay  them,  and  take  indigent  casee 
only  when  ordered  to  by  the  courts. 

Legal  services  In  non-crlmlnal  matters 
have  been  made  Increasingly  available  to  the 
poor  In  recent  years,  but  only  in  govern- 
ment-financed programs  that  can  be  shut  off 
by  Congress  at  any  time.  The  first  national 
director  of  those  government  programs,  E. 
Clinton  Bamberger,  now  Is  a  partner  In  Piper 
&  Marbury  where  he  helped  create  the  new 
project. 

Prank  T.  Gray,  another  partner,  said  yes- 
terday that  the  firm's  decision  was  mo- 
tivated by  "concern  about  the  responsibility 
of  our  profession  to  take  some  kind  of 
affirmative  action  In  poverty  areas.  Our  pro- 
fession has  an  ethical  obligation  to  provide 
its  services  on  an  across-the-board  basis,  and 
we  haven't  been  doing  that." 

Some  private  attorneys  take  non-paying 
cases  In  their  spare  time,  he  said,  but  Piper 
&  Marbury  has  found  that  Ite  42  attorneys 
have  enough  to  do  In  their  regular  business. 

So  the  partners  decided,  he  said,  to  hire  at 
least  two  additional  lawyers,  assign  them  to 
the  branch  office,  and  leave  them  free  of 
work  brought  to  the  firm  by  Its  paying 
clients. 

The  offices,  he  said,  "won't  be  cut  off  from 
each  other, "  and  the  full  resources  of  the 
firm  will  be  as  much  available  to  the  branch 
office  as  they  are  to  other  staff  members. 
Lawyers  in  the  branch  office,  he  said,  will 
probably  not  take  criminal  cases  because 
legal  council  for  criminal  defendants  is 
already  widely  available. 

Peter  S.  Smith,  an  attorney  with  the 
Neighborhood  Legal  Services  Project  in 
Washington,  has  been  hired  to  direct  the 
new  program.  No  site  for  the  branch  office 
has  been  selected.  Gray  said,  but  It  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  open  by  September. 

I  Prom  the  Time  Magazine) 
Lawyers:  Ardent  Courtships 
As  a  Rhodes  scholar,  a  graduate  of  Yale 
Law  School  ('68)  and  a  Negro,  Attorney 
Stanley  Sanders  Is  a  prime  target  for  re- 
cruiters from  the  nation's  most  eminent  law 
firms.  No  fewer  than  four  of  them  have  been 
courting  him  for  months,  and  none  more 
assiduously  than  Wyman-Kuchel,  the  Cali- 
fornia firm  of  former  Republican  Senator 
Thomas  Kuchel.  Last  week  Senior  Partner 
Eugene  Wyman  himself  squired  Sanders  to 
lunch  at  The  Bistro,  a  modish  Beverly  Hills 
restaurant.  They  had  hardly  looked  at  the 
menu  when  some  of  Wyman-Kuchel's  more 
or  less  celebrated  clients  Just  happened  to 
stop  by  the  table  for  a  drink.  Before  finish- 
ing a  main  course  of  broiled  breaded  crab 
legs,  Sanders  had  a  chance  to  chat  with 
Comedian  Milton  Berle,  as  well  as  Actresses 
Jill  St.  John  and  Janet  Leigh. 

Wyman's  firm,  which  needs  15  new  lawyers 
this  year,  is  finding  men  of  Sanders'  caliber 
Increasingly  difficult  to  hire.  So  are  many 
other  large,  well-established  firms.  Money  is 
not  the  problem.  Like  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries, Sanders  is  more  interested  in  pro 
bono  publico  service;  in  his  case,  that  means 
working  full-time  for  a  Ford  Foundation 
project  that  brings  lawyers'  services  to  the 
poor  In  the  Watts  ghetto. 

Generous  Offers.  Firms  In  New  York  are 
paying  their  new  attorneys  as  much  as  $15,- 
000  to  start,  and  the  rate  in  other  cities  is 
not  far  below.  But  growing  numbers  of  the 
nation's  brightest  law  students  are  ignoring 
such  generous  offers  and  instead  are  choos- 
ing to  teach,  clerk  for  a  Judge,  take  a  fellow- 
ship for  further  study,  or  work  in  a  poverty 
program.  Some  are  drawn  to  such  work  be- 
cause it  offers  a  better  chance  of  escaping  the 
draft.  But  many  are  motivated  by  a  genuine 
desire  to  help  others.  The  fact  that  Increas- 
ing numbers  of  senior  partners  are  inclined 
to  look  on  a  year-long  clerkship  or  work  in  a 
poverty  program  as  excellent  training  is  fur- 
ther encouragement  to  men  who  want  to  wait 
a  while  before  deciding  where  to  settle  down. 


None  of  the  nine  graduating  officers  of  the 
Michigan  Law  Review,  who  are  among  the 
top  students  in  their  class,  plan  to  plunge 
directly  Into  practice  next  year.  Only  three 
of  the  34  senior  members  of  the  Harvard  Law 
Review  are  starting  work  with  law  firms.  Of 
the  rest.  19  have  accepted  clerkships,  which 
are  easier  to  find  this  year  because  each  fed- 
eral Judge  Is  now  allowed  two  clerks  Instead 
of  one.  At  Yale,  six  of  the  36  graduating  mem- 
bers of  the  Law  Journal  hope  to  get  a  Ford 
Foundation  grant  to  study  a  wide-open  field  : 
the  legal  problems  of  environmental  pollu- 
tion. 

To  those  law  firms  accustomed  to  having 
their  pick  of  the  graduating  elite  the  short- 
age of  new  recruits  is  a  very  serious  concern 
to  say  nothing  of  a  blow  to  their  pride.  A 
large  firm  in  Manhattan  reports  that  only 
one-third  of  the  students  to  whom  it  offered 
Jobs  in  the  past  two  years  ultimately  accepted 
them  {V.  about  one-half  in  previous  years) 
Wyman-Kuchel  has  found  that  many  A  stu- 
dents do  not  even  bother  to  show  up  for 
campus  interviews  any  more.  Says  Wyman: 
"Sometimes  our  recruiters  come  back  and 
say,  'We  didn't  even  see  the  top  men  because 
they  weren't  interested.'  " 

Raising  Hell.  To  revive  Interest,  some  firms 
have  been  forced  to  provide  more  outlets  for 
the  Idealism  of  the  young.  Davis,  Polk  & 
Wardwell.  as  well  as  other  well-established 
Manhattan  firms,  cooperate  in  programs 
whereby  their  Junior  staff  members  work  one 
night  a  week  at  Legal  Aid  Society  offices  in 
ghetto  neighborhods.  The  young  lawyers  are 
allowed  to  take  the  firm's  time  during  the 
day  to  handle  the  cases  of  the  poor  who  seek 
their  services  at  night.  Going  one  step  far- 
ther, a  Baltimore  firm — Piper  &  Marbury— 
plans  to  open  its  own  office  In  the  city's 
ghetto  next  autumn. 

Ghetto  projects  are  not  universally  popu- 
lar with  senior  partners.  "A  few  of  the  law- 
yers fritter  their  time  away  on  something 
that  makes  no  sense,"  complains  Hammond 
Chaffetz,  a  partner  in  a  big  Chicago  firm. 
"They  get  into  some  hair-raising  projects, 
some  way-out  kind  of  thing.  Just  to  raise 
hell."  As  long  as  the  best  students  continue 
to  go  elsewhere  In  their  first  years  out  of 
school,  however,  firms  like  Chafletz's  will  have 
to  offer  opportunities  for  rewarding  social 
service.  For  Just  that  reason,  Wyman-Kuchel 
not  only  treated  Stan  Sanders  to  some  Holly- 
wood glamour  and  an  expensive  meal  last 
week  but  also  offered  to  open  an  office  In 
Watts  that  would  enable  him  to  provide  free 
legal  services  to  the  poor.  The  pitch  proved 
persuasive.  A  little  more  than  an  hour  after 
leaving  The  Bistro,  Sanders  gave  in  and 
agreed  to  go  to  work  for  the  firm. 

(Prom  the  News  American,  May  1,  1969 1 
Big  Law  Firm  Opens  Office  in  Ghetto 
Attorney  Peter  S.  Smith,  a  Bowdoln  Col- 
lege graduate,  today  is  assuming  his  new 
duties  as  director  of  a  branch  office  being 
established  in  the  Baltimore  ghetto  by  the 
prestigious  law  firm  of  Piper  &  Marbury  as 
a  pioneering  project  In  private  legal  aid  for 
the  poor. 

The  law  firm  Is  the  largest  In  Baltimore, 
with  more  than  40  attorneys  and  a  long  ros- 
ter of  influential  clients.  Its  current  move 
has  been  described  as  a  sharp  departure 
from  traditions  of  law  practice.  In  which 
large  firms  usually  cater  to  commercial 
clients  and  affluent  individuals  and  take 
cases  of  the  poor  only  when  asked  by  courts 
Frank  T.  Gray,  a  partner  in  the  firm,  said  it 
is  moving  Into  the  poverty  aid  field  because 
of  "an  ethical  obligation"  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. 

'When  our  practice  Is  so  arranged  that 
our  normal  sp>ecialtle8  cut  us  off  from  an 
area  where  many  people  of  the  commimlty 
are,  we  have  an  obligation  to  see  that  the 
vacuum  is  filled. "  Mr.  Gray  said. 
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(Prom  the  Bar  Journal,  July  1969] 
Piper  and  Marburt  Branch  Office 

Earlier  this  year  the  Baltimore  law  firm  of 
Piper  &  Marbury  made  a  decision  to  expand 
its  practice  into  an  area  now  virtually  un- 
touched by  private  law  firms.  Within  the 
next  several  months  the  firm  will  open  a 
branch  office  in  a  low-income  neighborhood 
in  Baltimore  In  order  to  provide  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  poor.  Although  many  details  have 
to  be  worked  out  during  the  sumnxer  months. 
Piper  &  Marbury  has  decided  to  make  the 
work  of  this  office  an  Integral  and  permanent 
part  of  the  work  of  the  firm.  Thus  the  re- 
sources of  the  firm  will  be  as  much  available 
to  attorneys  handling  work  in  the  branch  of- 
fice as  they  are  available  to  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  firm. 

"OUR  ethical  obligation" 

In  making  this  decision,  members  of  the 
firm  were  motivated  primarily  by  concern 
about  the  responsibility  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion to  take  a  much  more  active  Interest  in 
the  legal  problems  of  the  poor.  According  to 
Frank  T.  Gray,  one  of  the  firm's  partners, 
"our  profession  has  an  ethical  obligation  to 
provide  Its  services  on  an  across-the-board 
basis,  and  we  haven't  been  doing  that." 

The  branch  office  will  Initially  be  staffed  by 
two  attorneys,  both  of  whom  will  be  regular 
associates  of  Piper  &  Marbury.  It  is  contem- 
plated that,  after  a  period  of  service  in  the 
branch  office,  these  attorneys  will  move  to 
other  dejjartments  within  the  firm  and  other 
associates  will  assume  primary  responsibility 
for  the  poverty  work.  In  addition,  members  of 
the  firm  not  in  the  branch  office  will  give  as- 
sistance, partlcuarly  in  their  areas  of  spe- 
cialty, on  a  part-time  basis. 

BELIEVED    TO     BE    UNIQUE 

The  branch  office  will  be  staffed  in  Its  ini- 
tial years  by  two  attorneys,  Peter  Smith  and 
Edwin  VlUmoare.  Mr.  Smith  was  an  attorney 
in  the  United  States  Dei>artment  of  Justice 
for  three  years  and,  for  the  past  two  years, 
has  been  employed  by  the  Neighborhood 
Legal  Services  F>rogram  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Mr.  VlUmoare  is  a  1969  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  Law  School. 

Although  there  have  been  isolated  Instances 
oif  law  firms  loaning  their  associates  for  short 
or  Irregular  periods  of  time  to  legal  aid  agen- 
cies, the  Pip)er  &  Marbury  proposal  Is  believed 
to  be  the  first  substantial,  direct  and  perm- 
anent effort  by  a  law  firm  to  make  the  serv- 
ices available  to  the  poor. 


SHORTSIGHTED  SKIMPING  ON 
SCHOOLS;  THE  WASHINGTON 
POST  STATES  THE  CASE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
It  may  well  be  in  this  session  of  Congress 
that  we  will  find  out  how  America  is 
going  to  cope  with  its  future. 

Our  education  system  today  is  con- 
fronted by  an  increasing  school-age 
population,  by  a  rapid  upsurge  in  in- 
formation and  knowledge  in  all  branches 
of  learning,  by  social  unrest  most  often 
described  as  a  "generation  gap,"  by  de- 
clining reflection  of  wealth  in  the  prop- 
erty tax,  by  inner  cities,  and  rural  com- 
munities with  insufQcient  tax  base  to 
support  high  quality  education. 

Go  into  any  community  today  and 
point  to  the  changes  in  teaching  tech- 
niques and  technology  and  then  tell  the 
local  parents  how  much  would  be  needed 
through  a  bond  issue  or  an  increeise  in 
property  taxes  or  sales  taxes  or  income 
taxes  to  pay  the  cost  of  better  facilities, 
equipment,  and  teachers.  The  response 
has  been  evident  in  the  rejection  of  tax 
increases  and  school  bond  issues  across 


the  country.  This  Is  not  due  to  a  lack  of 
support  for  the  principle  of  better  edu- 
cation. It  Is  due  to  the  limited  financial 
resources  that  State  and  local  Govern- 
ments can  use  to  support  education. 

So  the  task  falls  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  supply  the  additional  money 
needed  for  education  at  all  levels.  Con- 
gress has  measured  the  need  for  Federal 
support  through  a  series  of  laws.  In  total, 
they  call  for  a  Federal  expenditure  in 
fiscal  year  1970  of  nearly  $9  billion  for 
support  of  education. 

That  is  our  measure  of  the  national 
need. 

Yet  the  budget  now  before  us  proposes 
that  we  actually  spend  only  $3.2  billion. 
It  proposes  that  we  meet  only  35  percent 
of  the  need. 

It  is  upon  the  assumption  of  a  well 
educated  citizenry  that  rest  our  national 
hopes  of  scientific  leadership  and  mil- 
itary security,  and  our  personal  hopes  of 
economic  comfort,  personal  opportunity, 
and  achievement.  We  will  not  realize 
either  our  national  or  our  personal  hopes 
with  the  token  Federal  outlay  for  educa- 
tion carried  in  the  budget  now  before 
Congress. 

The  Washington  Post  of  Tuesday,  July 
29,  1969,  editorializes  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. The  editorial  is  entitled  "Skimping 
on  Schools."  It  expresses  a  view  with 
which  I  am  in  complete  accord  in  call- 
ing for  significant  increases  in  the  ap- 
propriation for  education  beyond  that 
requested  by  the  administraton. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Skimping  on  Schools 
There  is  a  gap  of  approximately  $5  billion — 
actually  a  little  more  than  that — between 
authorizations  and  appropriations  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  This  means,  to  put 
It  in  simple,  reaUstlc  terms,  that  the  United 
States  has  promised  Its  children  and  youth 
about  $5  billion  In  help  on  which  the  Nixon 
Administration  now  proposes  to  welsh.  And 
people  still  wonder  why  there  Is  a  generation 

gap- 

An  effort  will  be  made  today  and  tomorrow 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  to  make 
good  on  a  fraction  of  this  promise.  A  coali- 
tion of  Congressmen  who  recognize  the  des- 
I>erate  need  to  bolster  the  public  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  country  have  Joined  hands  in 
support  of  a  package  program  which  would 
add  nearly  $900  million  to  the  budget  for 
school  and  college  aid.  The  Office  of  Educa- 
tion appropriation  bill  approved  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  calls  for 
8123  million  more  than  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration requested  In  this  area;  but  this  mea- 
ger largess,  while  heartening  as  an  earnest 
of  congressional  awareness  of  educational 
needs,  would  still  mean  an  arbitrary  elimina- 
tion of  a  number  of  vital  programs  and  a 
crippling  curtailment  of  many  others. 

Behind  the  coalition  In  Congress  Is  the 
backing  of  almost  every  major  educational 
oganlzation  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
special  Interest  groups  of  a  peculiarly  benef- 
icent charcter,  genuinely  seeking  to  pro- 
mote not  their  own  economic  interests  but 
the  general  welfare.  It  is  a  misfortune,  in 
our  judgment,  that  the  lion's  share  of  the 
$900  ralUlon  increase  they  seek  would  be  de- 
voted to  the  Impacted  area  program — a  now 
outmoded  form  of  special  help  for  school 
districts  overcrowded  as  a  consequence  of 
Federal  Installations  and  enterprises.  But 
help  in  this  form  Is  far  better  than  no  help 


at  all;  and  the  coalition  is  wisely  committed 
to  this  as  part  of  Its  package,  since  impacted 
area  aid  has  broad  support  in  Congress. 

The  package  would  provide  funds,  in  addi- 
tion, for  school  libraries,  for  equipment,  for 
guidance  and  counseling  programs  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  these  uneasy  times,  for 
vocational  education  needed  to  prepare 
young  people  for  jobs  in  a  highly  Industrial- 
ized economy,  for  construction  grants  to  col- 
leges and  for  National  Defense  Education  Act 
student  loans.  In  the  light  of  soaring  in- 
terest rates,  more  funds  for  direct  govern- 
ment loans  are  essential  to  enable  students 
to  obtain  financing  for  their  higher  educa- 
tion costs. 

Every  economical  American  ought  to  hope 
that  Congress  will  approve  these  proposed 
Increases  in  aid  to  education  There  Is  noth- 
ing in  the  least  spendthrift  about  them. 
They  would  do  no  more  than  meet  the  fun- 
damental obligation  of  a  civilized  society  to 
its  younger  generation.  "When  I  look  at 
American  education."  President  Nixon  said 
when  he  was  campaigning  for  the  Presidency, 
"I  do  not  see  schools,  but  children,  and  young 
men  and  women — young  Americans  who  de- 
serve the  chance  to  make  a  life  for  them- 
selves and  ensure  the  progress  of  their  coun- 
try. If  we  fail  In  this,  no  success  we  have  is 
worth  the  keeping."  We  are  on  the  brink  of 
failure  <«  the  price  of  parsimony.  Generosity 
affords  the  only  hope  for  redemption. 


ROBERT  G.  McCLOSKEY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
learned  with  sadness  of  the  death  Mon- 
day of  Robert  G.  McCloskey  of  Arlington. 
Mass.  Dr.  McCloskey  was  a  professor  of 
history  at  Harvard  University  and  a 
leading  authority  on  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  history  of  American  constitu- 
tional law.  He  authored  a  number  of  per- 
ceptive books  on  the  Supreme  Court  and 
on  American  p>olitical  thought.  His  con- 
tributions enriched  our  knowledge  of 
American  Government  and  he  deserves 
particular  recognition  and  tribute. 

I  first  met  Professor  McCloskey  when 
he  accepted  a  position  as  consultant  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Pow- 
ers a  few  years  ago.  He  brought  to  the 
subcormnittee's  work,  and  especially  to 
its  inquiries  into  the  modem  role  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  an  insight  and  a  wisdom 
which  added  immeasurably  to  the  sub- 
committee's studies.  He  had  a  breadth  of 
perspective  toward  constitutional  law 
which  we  lawyers  all  too  often  lack. 

While  in  the  short  time  he  served  the 
subcommittee  I  was  not  able  to  know 
him  well  as  a  person,  it  was  obvious  that 
Professor  McCloskey  was  a  warm,  gen- 
tle, and  good  person.  His  premature 
death  is  a  deep  loss,  I  know,  to  his  fam- 
ily, friends,  and  associates.  It  Is  also  a 
loss  to  those  of  us  who  never  had  the  op- 
portunity to  laiow  him  as  well  as  we 
should. 

On  behalf  of  the  subcommittee  mem- 
bers and  its  staff,  I  express  our  condol- 
ences to  Mrs.  McCloskey  and  to  the  rest 
of  Ills  family. 


CALIFORNIA  COMMISSION  ON 
AGING 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
California  believe  we  have  the  outstand- 
ing commission  on  aging  that  exists  in 
the  Nation.  The  success  of  the  program 
is  in  no  small  part  due  to  the  dynamic 
voluntary   leadership   of   its   chairman. 
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Mrs.  A.  M.  G.  ":  Jonny"  Russell  who,  in- 
cidentally, has  1  served  three  different 
State  administrations,  Republican  and 
Democrat  alike.  ' 

Because  she  Ifi  a  strong  advocate  for 
programs  to  maUe  the  years  of  our  senior 
citizens  more  productive  and  fulfllling, 
her  leadership  a|id  stature  in  the  field  of 
aging  have  been  |well  recognized  not  only 
by  the  professioijals  working  in  this  area 


gives  rise  to  the  name,  which  U  also  a  very 
apt  descriptive  term  for  her.  Bonny'  Ruaaell. 

"Mrs.  Ruaaell  la  always  on  the  go,  aspiring 
for  the  day  when  every  county,  every  city, 
and  every  neighborhood  In  the  State  of  CaU- 
fornla  has  a  committee  to  serve  the  local 
elderly  on  a  local  basis. 

"She  started  this  campaign  back  In  1947 
When  she  was  a  founding  member  of  Penin- 
sula Volunteers,  Inc..  a  group  of  far-thlnklng 
San  Francisco  Peninsula  women  whose  efforts 


Mr.  President,  this  argument  misses 
the  point  completely.  Nothing  whatso- 
ever in  the  Convention  on  the  Political 
Rights  of  Women  authorizes  the  United 
Nations  to  intervene  in  any  way. 

John  Carey,  spokesman  for  the  Bar 
Association  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
flatly  contradicted  the  position  of  the 
parent  ABA: 


but  more  importantly  by  the  manv  se-     '^'*  *°  •*«  establishmenx  of  'LltUe  House'     ^^^°™*  have  cited  Article  2(7)  of  the  U.N. 
ni,.r  rifA,^.  n^hlTK^Lm  ftlLn^r/ .^        Which  Is  One  of  the  nation's  leading  centers      .^.»^^."'.  .^^"=^  ''^'•'.cts  U.N.  activity  ...  as 


nior  citizens  whb  benefit  from  her  un- 
tiring efforts.       I 

Only  recently,!  wrote  President  Nixon 
and  Secretary  Finch  urging  that  she  be 
renamed  to  the  Administration  on  Aging 
Advisory  Commi4sion. 

In  addition  to  her  professional  compe- 
tence, Mr.  President,  she  is  one  of  the 
most  personablei  and  pleasant  persons 
whom  I  have  mpt  and  I  certainly  look 
forward  to  workiig  with  her. 

Mr.  President,]  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recant  press  release  issued 
by  the  State  of  I  Calif  ornia  Commission 
on  Aging,  in  which  Governor  Reagan 
properly  lealls  'Bbnny'  Russell  the  "No. 
1  volunteer  for  ajging  in  the  Nation"  be 
printed  in  the  ReioRD. 

There  being  noj  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow^: 

GovsRNOB  Pr*ises  Seniob  Leadeb 
Credit  to  Mrs.  aJm.  G.  Russell  of  Atherton 
for  the  success  of  oallfomla's  program  for  Its 
Senior  population  was  expressed  today  by 
Governor  Ronald  Meagan,  who  called  her  the 
number  one  volunper  for  the  aging  in  the 
nation. 

Mrs.  RxisseU  Is  Ohalrman  of  the  State  of 
California  Commission  on  Aging,  a  board  of 
eight  volunteers  and  four  legislators  ap- 
pointed by  Governir  Reagan  and  represent- 
ing medicine,  social  work,  recreation,  busi- 
ness, and  community  leadership. 

She   has  served  pnder   three   adminlstra- 
>oodwln  Knight,   Demo 
crat  Edmund  Brow^,  and  Republican  Ronald 
Reagan 

said  that  Mrs.  Russell's 
Bll  whom  she  meets,  and 
has  made  her  nationally-known  for  her  work 
In  the  field  of  aging 

Governor  Reagan  |  said  the  program  set  up 
during  the  past  twf)  years  by  the  volunteer 
Commission  membdr-  and  administered  un- 
der supervision  of  E  xecutive  Director  Charles 
W.  Skoien,  Jr..  has  had  heavy  emphasis  on 
stimulating  localize!  efforts  and  reflects  Mrs. 
Russell's  sincere  in  :erest  In  promoting  per- 
son-to-person relationships  with  the  elderly. 
"Health  and  weHire  of  the  State's  senior 
population  certalnl;'  has  been  the  hallmark 
of  her  service",  comi  aentcd  Spencer  Williams, 
who  as  Secretary  o(  the  State's  Human  Re- 
lations Agency  had  closely  noted  her  accom- 
plishments. "I  hof  e  her  friendly,  helpful 
spirit  continues  to  i  Jl  levels  of  those  dealing 
with  that  broad  fat  illy  we  call  'Senior  Call- 
fornians'." 

The  Governor  con-  mented : 
"Prom  almost  th<  day  she  stepped  out  of 
Stanford  University  about  30  years  ago.  she 
has  been  working  1  ehind  the  scenes,  or  In 
the  full  glare  of  ths  spotlight  if  necessary; 
selling,  always  selllig.  the  idea  that  the  el- 
derly Mother  and  Pa  her  of  the  nation  should 
have  a  pleasurable   ■etlrement. 

"She  believes  in  making  opportunities 
available  to  Seniors  If  the  community  does 
its  part  by  setting  up  the  facilities,  the 
Senior  will  do  the  rei  t. 

"Edna  Bonn  Russill  Is  by  nature  a  digni- 
fied, reserved  woman  .  but  In  her  enthusiastic, 
sincere  campaign  foi  the  elderly  she  has  been 
thrust  Into  the  llmf  light.  Her  maiden  name 


for  seniors  In  physical  facilities,  programs, 
and  counselllng-and-referral  services. 

"Her  dedicated  committee  work  took  her 
to  the  Presidency  of  Peninsula  Volunteers. 
And  the  trail  has  continued  upward  ...  if 
you  counted  on  both  hands  twice,  you'd  still 
not  fae  able  to  list  all  the  organizations  serv- 
ing Seniors  of  which  she  has  been  a  leading 
member. 

■Mrs.  Russell  was  designee  for  California 
at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  in 
1961;  Co-chairman  of  the  White  House  Re- 
gional Conference  on  Aging  in  San  Francisco; 
President  of  the  Western  Gerontological  So- 
ciety; Pounding  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Umts  on  Aging;  and 
delegate  to  the  International  Conference  ;  on 
Gerontology  at  Copenhagen  and  Vienna. 

"Yet.  withal,  she  is  a  typical  American 
housewife.  Her  husband  is  Albert  M.  O.  Rus- 
sell, banker,  and  they  raised  one  daughter 
and  two  sons. 

"She  has  an  elderly  mother  and  mother- 
in-law.  and  this  helps  account  of  her  re- 
peated counsel  to  social  workers:  The  elderly 
are  not  "cases',  they  are  our  Fathers  and 
Mothers,  and  deserving  of  all  the  thought, 
care,  and  kindness  possible. 

"Tills  goes  back  to  her  college  days  and 
student  experience  with  the  elderly  In  insti- 
tutions. She  has  seen  what  a  kindly  word,  a 
thoughtful  deed,  will  do. 

"There  was  once  a  woman  who  had  lost 
her  will  to  live.  But.  a  few  cheery  words  and 
Mrs.  Russell's  continued  Interest  in  helping 
her  come  back,  saw  her  begin  the  fight  that 
brought  her  out  of  bed  and  Into  an  active 
life  that  she  enjoyed  for  many  more  years. 

"Mrs.  RusseU's  volunteer  services  have 
ranged  the  normal  gamut  of  an  average 
Ainerican  leader,  Parent-Teachers  Associa- 
tion, Scouts,  Community  Chest,  and  all  the 
other  group>s  that  serve  their  communities. 
"Yet,  her  first  and  continuing  love  is  the 
elderly.  She  has  counselled  and  helped  the 
'lost'  in  hospitals.  She  has  worked  with  na- 
tional and  international  leaders,  and  the 
sentiments  of  all  towards  Bonny  Russell  can 
best  be  expressed  by  the  saying: 

"Search  and  you  will  find  that  at  the  base 
and  birth  of  every  great  organization  was 
an  enthusiast,  consumed  with  earnestness  of 
purpose,  with  confidence  in  entrusted  powers, 
and  with  faith  in  the  worthwhlleness  of  the 
endeavor." 


U.N.  CHARTER 
STATES  TO 
RIGHTS 


PERMITS 
RATIFY 


UNITED 
HUMAN 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  arguments  that  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  raised  against  ratifying 
the  Human  Rights  Convention  on  Polit- 
ical Rights  of  Women  is  that  this  is  a 
strictly  domestic  issue,  and  therefore  out- 
side the  domain  of  the  United  Nations. 
These  opponents  cite  ai-ticle  2(7)  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  which  states: 

Nothing  in  the  present  Charter  shall 
authorize  the  United  Nations  to  Intervene  In 
matters  which  are  essentially  vrtthln  the 
domestic  Jurisdiction  of  any  state,  or  shall 
require  the  Members  to  submit  such  matters 
to  settlement  under  the  present  Charter  .  .  . 


If  a  limit  on  the  U.N.'s  powers  could  some- 
how limit  U.S.  treat3rmaklng  powers  ...  it  Is 
Important  to  have  clearly  In  mind  that 
Article  2(7)  Is  not  relevant  to  the  legality 
of  these  three  Conventions  under  U.S.  law. 

Mr.  Carey's  statement  is  clearly  the 
right  position.  Article  2(7)  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  is  designed  to  prevent  the  use 
of  U.N.  police  power  or  economic  sanc- 
tions in  a  matter  involving  a  member 
nations  domestic  affairs.  Nothing  of 
that  nature  is  involved  here.  In  fact,  the 
Convention  on  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  explicitly  states  that  any  dispute 
between  signatories  over  women's  rights 
will  be  resolved  between  the  parties 
themselves  by  negotiations.  If  the  mat- 
ter cannot  be  settled  by  negotiations,  the 
parties  may  agree  to  submit  the  dispute 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

Article  9  of  the  convention  reads  as 
follows: 

Any  dispute  which  may  arise  between 
any  2  or  more  ContracUng  States  con- 
cerning the  Interpretation,  or  application  of 
this  Convention  which  is  not  settled  by 
negotiation,  shall  at  the  request  of  any  one 
of  the  Parties  to  the  dispute  be  referred  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  for  deci- 
sion, unless  they  agree  to  another  mode  of 
settlement. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
U.N.  Charter  which  can  bar  the  United 
States  from  ratifying  this  treaty.  Article 
2(7^  does  not  and  cannot  prohibit  our 
Nation  from  joining  the  63  other  ratify- 
ing nations  in  proclaiming  our  belief  in 
the  basic  tenet  of  universal  political 
rights  for  women.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  ratify  the 
Convention  on  Political  Rights  of 
Women. 


PROPOSED   INTERNATIONAL   DRUG 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
28.  1969,  I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 142,  which  would  establish  an  in- 
ternational drug  commission  between  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
James  S.  Mize  advising  me  that  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of 
Lds  Angeles  has  endorsed  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Board  of  Supervisors, 

COtTNTT  or  Los  AMGELCS. 

July  31,  1969. 
Senator  George  Mctrpht, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sknator  Mvrfrt:  At  Its  meeting 
held  July  29,  1969,  on  motion  of  Supervisor 
Warren  M.  Dorn,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
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endorsed  legislation,  Introduced  In  the  Sen- 
ate by  you,  which  would  establish  an  Inter- 
national commission  to  sui>ervlse  the  com- 
mon boundaries  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  Mexico  In  an  effort  to  help  con- 
trol the  illegal  fiow  of  drugs  across  these 
boundaries. 

The  Board  further  e\'ldenced  Its  support 
by  Instructing  several  County  departmentt 
to  take  actions  supporting  the  alms  of  this 
vital  legislation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

James  S.  BAze. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  POWER  CO- 
ORDINATION AND  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
31,  1969,  I  introduced  S.  2752,  the  Inter- 
governmental Power  Coordination  and 
Environmental  Protection  Act.  The  text 
of  the  bill,  called  for  in  exhibit  12,  was 
inadvertently  omitted  from  the  Record 
on  that  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.  2752 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TTTLE 


Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Intergovernmental  Coordination  of  Power 
Development  and  Environmental  Protection 
Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Ctongress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  lack  of  coordination  and  consultation 
and  effective  procedures  among  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  and  Federal,  regional, 
and  State  agencies  discourages  Joint  plan- 
ning for  the  supply  of  electric  energy  and 
Impedes  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  the  people  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  In  the  siting  and  construction  of  bulk 
power  facilities,  proper  protection  and  con- 
sideration must  be  provided  for  the  public 
interest  In  the  prevention  and  the  control 
of  air  and  water  pollution; 

(3)  comprehensive,  multipurpose  use  of 
land  and  other  natural  resources.  In  accord- 
ance with  public  planning  and  with  due 
regard  for  scenic,  historic,  and  recreation 
values,  should  be  required  in  the  siting  and 
construction  of  bulk  power  facilities; 

(4)  availability  of  an  abundant  and  reli- 
able supply  of  low-cost  electricity  is  essential 
to  national  security,  economic  growth,  and 
Individual  well-being; 

(5)  a  major  exfjansion  of  bulk  pwwer  fa- 
cilities is  required  to  meet  projected  de- 
mands for  electricity  in  the  United  States; 

(6)  large  savings  and  enhanced  reliability 
of  service  are  possible  through  regional  co- 
ordination in  the  use  of  new  technology  in 
the  production  and  transmission  of  elec- 
tricity; 

(7)  all  electric  utilities  must  have  direct 
access  to  the  potential  benefits  of  such  co- 
ordination on  Just  and  reasonable  terms  to 
prevent  undue  concentration  of  control  of 
the  industry  to  the  detriment  of  consumers; 

and 

(8)  electric  utilities  are  public  utilities,  and 
the  interstate  character  of  the  electric  utility 
Industry,  the  effects  on  Interstate  commere 
of  such  industry's  facilities,  the  vital  nature 
of  the  service  it  provides,  and  the  impact  of 
such  industry  on  national  environmental  as- 
sets demand  Federal  leadership  and  financial 
assistance  through  inter-governmental  co- 
operation with  appropriate  regional.  State, 
and  local  agencies  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest In  bulk  power  supply. 


(b)   It  Is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 

Act  to —  ^  , 

(1)  Insure  maximum  Intergovernmental 
consultation,  cooperation,  and  ooordlnatton 
among  the  States,  regional  organizaUons, 
and  the  Federal  Government  for  the  safety, 
health,  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral States;  .  . 

(2)  preserve  and  enhance  the  environment 
by  insuring  that  the  siting  and  construction 
of  bulk  power  facilities  U  consistent  with 
local.  State,  regional,  and  national  programs 
for  the  control  of  air  and  water  pollution, 
multipurpose  use  of  land,  and  conservation 
of  other  natural  resources;  and 

(3)  create  procedures  for  more  effective 
regional  coordination  of  the  siting  and  con- 
struction of  bulk  power  facilities  so  as  to 
take  advantage  of  advanced  technical  de- 
velopments in  the  production  and  transmis- 
sion of  electricity  for  the  economic  and 
esthetic  benefit  of  all  power  users. 

DEFINTTIONS 

SEC  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 

^\  1 )  "bulk  power  facility"  means  any  site  or 
facility  for  the  generation  of  electric  energy 
capable  of  supporting  operation  at  a  capacity 
(all  units  combined)  of  four  hundred  mega- 
watts or  more,  and  any  right-of-way  and 
other  facility  for  the  transmission  of  electric 
power  which  is  capable  of  being  operated 
^  a  nominal  voltage  higher  than  two  hun- 
dred kllovolts  between  phase  conductors  for 
alternating  current  or  between  poles  for  di- 
rect current  (hereafter  referred  to  as  EHV 
transmission");  and 

(2)  "agency"  means  the  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


REGIONAL    DISTRICTS    AND    BOARDS 

Sec  4    (a)  Within  ninety  days  after  desig- 
nation of  the  agency  by  the  President  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  agency  shall 
establish  regional  districts  embracing  areas 
which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  agency,  we 
compatible  with  long-range  planning  for  the 
siting  and  construction  of  bulk  power  facili- 
ties and  which  can  be  economically  and  re- 
liably served  by  interconnected  and  coordi- 
nated bulk  power  supply  facilities.  In  estao- 
lishing   such   regional   districts,   the   agency 
shall  recognize  and  evaluate  existing  regional 
classifications  under  section  202  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act,  as  well  as  those  regional  clas- 
sifications  established   for   the   purposes   of 
air  pollution  control,  water  pollution  control, 
water  and  related   land   resources  planning 
and    development,    economic    development. 
Federal   power   marketing   programs,   urban 
and    rural    planning    programs,    interstate 
compacts  and  agreements  where  appropriate 
and  other  regional  programs  which,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  agency,  must  be  recognized 
and   evaluated   for   the   purposes   of   estab- 
lishing regional  districts.  Before  establishing 
any    such    regional    district    and    fixing    or 
modifying  the  boundaries  thereof  the  Com- 
mission shall  give  notice  to  the  Governor  of 
each  State  situated  wholly  or  in  part  within 
such   district,    and    shall    afford    each    such 
Governor  reasonable  opportunity  to  present 
his  views  and  recommendations,  and  shall 
receive     and     evaluate     such     views     and 
recommendations. 

(b)  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  there 
shall  be  established  in  any  district  designated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  a 
regional  board  composed  of  a  representative 
of  the  Governor  of  each  State  within  such 
district.  Within  ninety  days  after  notifica- 
tion by  the  agency  of  designation  of  any 
regional  dUtrlct  of  the  Governor  of  any 
State  which  is  a  part  of  such  district  shall 
designate  a  representative  to  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  said  Governor.  The  chairman  of 
such  board  shall  be  elected  by  the  members. 
(2)  No  such  representative  shall  be  ap- 
pointed who  shall  be  an  officer,  employee, 
director,  or  stockholder  of  any  public,  pri- 


vate, or  cooperative  electric  utility.  During 
his  term  of  office  no  representative  shall  en- 
gage In  any  business  transaction  with  any 
electric  utility  which  shall  benefit  or  other- 
wise profit  such  representative  other  than 
such  benefits  as  may  be  normally  available 
to  a  retail  consumer  of  electric  service. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
functions  authorized  by  this  Act,  each  re- 
gional board  shall  employ  such  staff  as  may 
be  necessary  and  prepare  a  budget  for  opera- 
tions which  budget  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  agency  for  review  and  approval.  Any 
funds  required  by  the  agency  for  the  activ- 
ities of  regional  boards  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  as  a  part  of  the  agency  ap- 
propriation request. 

(c)   Each  regional  board  shall  appoint  an 
intergovernmental    advisory   council    for    its 
region   composed   of   representatives   of   the 
regional  organizations.  States,  local  govern- 
mental bodies,  affected  international  agen- 
cies, the  public,  and  all  segments  of  the  elec- 
tric   industry.    Including    representatives    of 
public,  private,  and  cooperative  electric  util- 
ities. Regional  boards  shall  consult  with  re- 
gional advisory  councils  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  Regional  advisory  coun- 
cils may  make  such  studies  or  conduct  such 
investigations  as  requested  by  the  regional 
boards.   Any   studies,    reports,    or   other   In- 
formation provided  to  the  regional  board  by 
such  advisory  councils  cBhall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public,  and  any  meeting  of  such 
advisory  council  shall  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic with  reasonable  opportunity  for  presen- 
tation of  views  by  any  person  Interested  in 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  regional  coun- 
cils shall  seek  to  stimulate  maximum  par- 
ticipation and  presentation  of  views  by  per- 
sons  having   an   interest   in   or   affected   by 
planning  for  the  construction  or  modification 
of   bulk   power   supply   facilities,   and   shall 
forward  these  views  to  the  regional  board. 
Members  of  such  advisory  councils    (except 
Government  employees)  may  be  compensated 
at  rates   fixed  by  the   agency,   but   not   ex- 
ceeding $100  per  day,  Including  traveltlme, 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  employment,  all  mem- 
bers    (Including     Government     employees) 
may   be   allowed   travel   expenses.   Including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Funds  necessary  for  the  operation  of 
regional  advisory  councils  shall  be  budgeted 
by  the  regional   boards  In  accordance   with 
section  4(b)(3)  of  this  Act. 


CRrrERIA   AND  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Within  twelve  months  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  agency  shall  pro- 
mulgate, and  distribute  to  the  regional 
boards  after  consultation  with  other  inter- 
ested governmental  agencies  and  utility 
regulatory  commissions,  criteria  for  the  de- 
velopment of  procedures  for  the  siting  and 
construction  of  bulk  power  facilities  to  as- 
sure compliance  with — 

(1)  air  and  water  quality  standards  es- 
tablished  pursuant   to   applicable    State   or 

(2)  health,  welfare,  and  safety  standards 
and  requirements  established  pursuant  to 
applicable  State  or  Federal  law.  including 
but  not  limited  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act; 

(3)  State  public  utility  codes; 

(4)  standards  of  adequacy  and  reliability 
of  power  supply  as  developed  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  this  Act; 

(5)  applicable  regional.  State,  metropoli- 
tan area  and,  where  appropriate,  local  eco- 
nomic and  land  use  plans,  including  plans 
for  optimum  and  multipurpose  use  of  rights- 
of-way; 

(6)  Federal,  State,  and  local  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  the  preservation  and  development 
of  recreation  areas,  historic  and  other  im- 
portant sites,  and  esthetic  values; 

(7)  applicable  Federal  antitrust  statutes; 
and 
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(8)  such  other  federal.  State,  and  local 
requirements  as  rti»  agency  <l»ternilnea  are 
neceasary  to  carryl  out  the  purpoaes  of  this 
Act.  j 

In  the  formulation  of  such  criteria,  the 
agency  shall  take  Into  account  the  separate 
and  coordinate  roles  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governmental  agencies  In  the  siting  of 
such  facilities. 

(b)  Within  twelve  months  after  promul- 
gation of  the  crlte!"la  pursuant  to  subeectlon 

(a)  of  this  section  each  regional  board  shall 
prescribe,  after  pt  bile  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  written  sad  oral  comment  and  in 
consultation  with  the  advisory  council  for 
such  region  appointed  pursuant  to  section 
4(c),  (1)  proceduies  for  the  application  of 
such  criteria  wlUiln  the  region  of  such 
board;  and  (2>  procedures  for  applying  for 
and  Issuing  llcen>es  pursuant  to  section 
7(b).  Such  procedares  shall  be  reviewed  by 
the  agency  and  IJ  found  to  be  consistent 
with  the  criteria,  shall  become  the  approved 
procedures  for  the  region. 

(c)  Criteria  and  procedures  established 
pursuant  to  this  lectlon  may  be  modified 
when  necessary  foi  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
la  the  same  manntr  In  which  such  criteria 
or  procedures  wen    initially  established. 

ucaLsanJTT  am  d  aoequact  standards 
Skc.  8~{h)  Wit] On  twelve  months  after 
notice  from  the  re^onal  board,  the  electric 
utilities  within  a  designated  regional  dis- 
trict established  pursuant  to  section  4(a) 
shall  propose  reliability  and  adequacy  stand- 
ards of  regional  a^d  Interregional  applica- 
bility. Including  stindards  setting  forth  the 
nomlnaa  voltage  ratings  and  other  measures 
of  the  capacities  <tt  the  regional  or  Inter- 
regional £HV  transmission  networks.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  proposed  reliability  and  ade- 
quacy standards,  |he  regional  board  shall 
forward  such  standards  and  any  dissenting 
views  to  the  agency^  which  such  agency  shall 
cause  notice  of  s^ch  proposed  standards, 
and  any  material  changes  which  the  regional 
board  shall  propose  thereto,  to  be  promptly 
published  In  the  Federal  Register.  The 
Eigency  shall  allow  Interested  persons  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  submit  to  the  agency  writ- 
ten comments  or  tbjections  regarding  the 
proposed  standard^  In  Its  review  of  the 
proposed  standards  the  agency  shall  con- 
sider relevant  the  comments  submitted  pur- 
suant to  this  sectiot.  After  appropriate  con- 
sultation with  the!  State  commissions  and 
electric  utilities  ln|  the  region,  the  agency 
shall  then  determliie  the  reasonable  stand- 
ards which  It  finds  are  necessary  and  appro- 
priate In  the  interests  of  reliability  and  ade- 
quacy of  regional  and  Interregional  bulk 
power  supply.  The  a^ncy  shall  then  promul- 
gate regulations  seating  forth  such  reason- 
able reliability  and  {adequacy  standards  un- 
der which  all  bulk;  power  suppliers  within 
the  regional  distrlojt  shall  plan,  construct, 
and  operate  bulk  poller  supply  facilltlea. 

(b)  The  standands  prescribed  by  the 
agency  pursuant  tq  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  ojonsidered  as  minimum 
standards.  State  agencies,  as  authorized  by 
law.  may  prescribe  aliore  stringent  standards, 
except  that  the  staodards  prescribed  for  ca- 
pacity raUngs  of  the]  regional  or  Interregional 
EHV  transmission  networks  shall  be  conclu- 
sive upon  all  such  State  agencies. 

FAILUaK   TO    ACT 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  In  an^  case  In  which  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  falls  to  appoint  a  repre- 
sentative to  a  regional  board,  the  President 
or  his  designee  shall  appoint  a  representative 
which  representative  shall  be  a  resident  of 
that  State.  Such  rebresentative  shall  serve 
until  a  qualified  successor  Is  appointed  by 
the  Oovemor.  I 

(b)  In  any  case  la  which  a  regional  board 
fails,  within  the  period  prescribed  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  5  to  promulgate  pro- 
cedures or  propose  standards  required  by 
such    subsection,    on   wherever    the    agency 


finds  that  such  procedures  are  not  consistent 
with  the  criteria  established  under  section 
5(a).  the  agency  shall  notify  the  regional 
board  of  Its  findings.  If  the  regional  board 
falls  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  required 
by  the  agency  within  thirty  days  following 
such  notification,  the  agency  shall  promul- 
gate standards  or  procedures  for  the  region 
which  standards  or  procedures  shall  apply 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

APPucATTON  or  carnxiA  and  standaxos 
Sec.  8.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable,  but  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  agency  has  approved  standards  and  pro- 
cedures under  section  5(b),  or  has  promul- 
gated regional  standards  and  procedures 
under  section  7(b) .  such  standards  or  proced- 
ures shall  be  effective  in  such  region.  On  and 
after  the  date  on  which  such  standards  or 
procedures  take  effect,  no  person  shall  under- 
take to  construct  or  modify  any  bulk  power 
facility  In  such  region  without  notice  from 
such  regional  board  to  the  agency  that  such 
person  has  obtained  a  certification  of  com- 
pliance with  such  standards  and  procedures 
from  such  regional  board. 

( b )  Upon  notification  from  a  regional  board 
that  the  construction  or  modification  of  any 
bulk  power  facility  has  been  certified  in  com- 
pliance with  such  standards  and  procedures 
the  agency  siiall  issue  a  license  for  such 
construction  or  modification  unless  the 
agency,  upon  advice  from  other  affected  Fed- 
eral agencies,  finds  that  such  construction  or 
modification  has  not  complied  with  approved 
procedures  and  standards,  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  or  other  Federal  statutes  or  regu- 
lations. In  any  case  in  which  the  agency 
shall  refuse,  after  oppoirtunity  for  hearing, 
to  Issue  a  license  no  person  shall  undertake 
to  construct  or  modify  such  bulk  power  fa- 
cility until  such  conditions  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  agency  shall  have  been  met 
and  a  license  shall  have  been  issued. 

EMINENT    DOMAIN 

Sec.  9.  Whenever  an  electric  utility,  having 
Obtained  a  license  pursuant  to  this  Act,  is 
unable  to  agree  with  the  owner  of  property 
as  to  compensation  paid  for  the  necessary 
right-of-way  or  other  property  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  extra-high-voltage  fa- 
cilities or  a  steamplant,  it  may  acquire  the 
same  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  In  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  such  property 
may  be  located.  In  any  such  eminent  domain 
proceeding  the  plaintiff  may  file  with  the 
complaint  or  at  any  time  before  Judgement 
a  declaration  of  taking  in  the  manner  and 
with  the  consequences  provided  by  sections 
258a,  2S8b.  and  25dd  of  UUe  40,  United  States 
Code,  and  the  plaintiff  shall  be  subject  to  all 
of  the  provisions  of  said  sections  which  are 
applicable  to  the  United  States  when  It  files 
a  declaration  of  taking  thereunder. 


WHAT  CAN  AN  AMERICAN  SAY? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Preadent,  I  would 
like  to  enter  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  disturbing  article  by  Norman  Cous- 
ins. This  article  in  its  description  of  op- 
portunities for  peace  lost,  misplaced,  and 
abandoned  by  the  U.S.  Giovemment 
brings  into  question  the  seriousness  of 
our  desire  for  peace. 

What  can  an  American  say  about  such 
a  record?  Perhaps  the  best  response  is 
to  state  a  series  of  questions  suggested 
by  this  article. 

First.  Who  made  the  decision  to  bomb 
Hanoi  despite  statements  by  the  United 
States  that  it  had  no  intention  of  bomb- 
ing the  cities? 

Second.  Did  the  President  order  and 
desire  such  a  drastic  escalation  after 
having  instructed  Ambassador  Lodge  to 


persuade  Hanoi  to  come  to  the  peace 
table? 

Third.  Are  the  American  military  able 
to  make  field  decisions  carrying  the  most 
profound  consequences  for  U.S.  foreign 
policy  without  the  explicit  authority 
from  or  knowledge  of  the  President? 

Fourth.  Why  was  President  Johnson 
iminformed  in  the  fall  of  1964  that  an 
opportunity  for  peace  talks  had  been  ar- 
ranged by  U  Thant? 

Fifth.  To  what  extent  do  political  fac- 
tors and  factions  inside  South  Vietnam 
exercise  a  profound  gravitational  pull  on 
American  policy? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  Norman  Cousins'  article 
which  appeared  in  the  July  26  Issue  of 
the  Saturday  Review. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam:    The    Spttrned    Peace 
(By  Norman  Cousins) 

On  October  7,  1966,  President  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson  emerged  from  a  meeting  at 
the  United  Nations  with  Secretary  General 
U  Thant.  Waiting  newsmen  were  handed  a 
statement  saying  that  the  President  had  ex- 
pressed his  strong  appreciation  and  gratitude 
to  U  Thant  for  his  efforts  toward  Improving 
the  world's  chances  of  peace.  The  President 
said  that  U  Thant's  services  were  needed  "In 
this  hour  of  trial." 

The  full  story  of  that  meeting,  however, 
was  not  covered  by  the  communique. 

The  President's  visit  had  come  at  a  critical 
time.  U  Thant,  discouraged  by  his  inability 
to  bring  about  negotiations  to  end  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  had  serious  doubts  about  bis 
continued  usefulness  as  Secretary  General. 
He  had  made  known  his  intention  to  retire 
from  the  U.N.  within  a  matter  of  months. 

The  President,  quite  literally,  had  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  reassure  U  Thant.  Accompanied 
by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Busk  and  UJJ. 
Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg,  the  President 
called  on  U  Thant  In  his  office  on  the  thirty- 
eighth  floor.  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  U.N.  Under 
Secretary  for  Special  Political  Affairs,  Joined 
the  group  at  U  Thant's  request. 

The  five  men  sat  around  the  large  oak 
table  In  the  Secretary  General's  conference 
room.  The  President  spoke  In  general  terms 
about  U  Thant's  Invaluable  service  to  the 
world  community  and  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  personal  role  U  Thant  could 
play  in  helping  to  get  the  negotiations  started 
that  could  help  bring  the  war  In  Vietnam  to 
an  end. 

U  Thant  asked  the  I>resident  why  the 
United  States  had  not  accepted  the  oppor- 
tunity for  negotiations  he  had  helped  to 
bring  about  two  years  earlier.  The  President 
said  he  was  puzzled  by  this  response,  and 
asked  U  Thant  to  explain. 

U  Thant  described  in  detail  the  initiatives 
he  had  taken  In  the  fall  of  1964  to  stop  the 
fighting.  He  reminded  the  President  of  his 
visit  to  the  White  House  early  In  August  1964. 
He  had  come  away  persuaded  that  the  Presi- 
dent's main  purpose  In  Vietnam  was  to  bring 
about  a  non-military  end  to  this  war  under 
conditions  of  continuing  stability.  He  had 
recognized  that  the  President  was  looking 
beyond  the  end  of  the  war  to  widespread  re- 
construction for  the  benefit  of  all  the  Viet- 
namese and  to  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  area,  particularly  in  tha 
Mekong  Delta. 

It  war  against  this  background  that  U 
Thant  said  he  had  sent  a  handwritten  letter 
to  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  of  North  Vietnam. 
The  letter  supported  President  Johnson's  de- 
sire to  begin  meaningful  negotiations  as 
quickly  as  possible.  It  said  that  the  only 
alternative  to  fast-mounting  destruction  was 
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peace  talks,  that  such  talks  would  have  to 
come  sooner  or  later,  and  that  the  sooner  they 
came  the  better  it  would  be  for  all  con- 
cerned In  particular,  U  Thant  proposed  Im- 
mediate secret  talks  between  Hanoi  and 
Washington  as  a  prelude  to  more  formal 
negotiations. 

Three  weeks  later,  U  Thant  received  a 
reply  from  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  accepting  the  pro- 
posal to  enter  into  secret  talks. 

U  Thant  said  he  had  notified  Adlal  Ste- 
venson, then  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  U.N. 
Stevenson  went  immediately  to  Washington 
to  convey  the  good  news  to  Secretary  Rusk. 
A  few  weeks  later,  U  Thant  sought  out  Ste- 
venson and  said  he  was  eagerly  awaiting  the 
reply  from  Washington  to  communicate  to 
Hanoi.  After  all,  the  original  Impetus  for  the 
meeting  had  come  from  the  President  him- 
self. Stevenson  said  he  was  certain  Wash- 
ington would  respond  before  very  long. 

For  more  than  four  months,  U  Thant 
waited  for  Washington's  reply.  Finally,  to- 
ward the  end  of  January  1965,  U  Thant 
told  Ambassador  Stevenson  that  It  was  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  offer  could  be 
kept  open  much  longer.  His  letter  to  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  had  been  written  in  good  faith, 
following  hU  talk  with  Mr.  Johnson.  Why 
should  there  be  any  hesitation  to  proceed 
on  a  course  that  the  President  had  said  was 
essential?  Stevenson  went  to  Washington 
again:  on  his  return,  he  reported  to  U  Thant 
that  the  State  Department  was  reluctant  to 
enter  Into  negotiations  at  that  time  because 
It  feared  the  talks  might  result  In  a  collapse 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  government. 

U  Thant  told  Ambassador  Stevenson  that 
the  State  Department  might  or  might  not 
be  correct.  After  all,  six  governments  had  al- 
ready collapsed  In  Saigon.  No  one  could  say 
whether  there  might  not  be  a  seventh— with 
or  without  respect  to  negotiations.  But  If 
the  best  way  of  ending  the  war  was  at  the 
peace  table,  then  it  would  seem  axiomatic 
that  this  need  should  come  first. 

Ambassador  Stevenson  could  only  repeat 
that  he  had  conveyed  the  position  of  his 
government  as  he  understood  It. 

Several  days  later,  the  United  States  began 
systematic  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  The 
rationale  for  the  bombing  was  that  It  was 
necessary  to  Increase  pressure  on  Hanoi  to 
persuade  It  to  come  to  the  peace  table.  This 
concluded  U  Thant's  recital  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  1964-65  opportunity  to  get  Into 
talks. 

President  Johnson  listened  with  visibly  In- 
creasing concern  to  U  Thant's  account  of  the 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  kind  of  Initiative  he  was  now  In 
1966  strongly  urging  upon  the  Secretary 
General.  The  President  said  this  episode  was 
a  new  book  to  him.  and  that  he  was  hearing 
about  it  for  the  first  time. 

The  President'  turned  to  Dean  Rusk  and 
asked  whether  -he  had  knowledge  of  the 
matter. 

Secretary  Busk  replied  that  Ambassador 
Stevenson  had  not  been  authorized  to  re- 
ject the  negotiations.  He  did  not  say,  how- 
ever, whether  Ambassador  Stevenson  had 
beeri  authorized  to  accept  them.  Nor  did  he 
say  why  the  State  Department  had  not  acted 
promptly  and  affirmatively  when  Stevenson 
first  reported  in  September  1964  Hanoi's  wiU- 
ingness  to  have  exploratory  talks. 

Some  time  later.  Secretary  Rusk  asserted 
In  a  separate  conversation  with  U  Thant  that 
the  United  States  had  received  word  in  the 
fall  of  1964  from  the  Canadian  representative 
on  the  International  Control  Commission  in 
Vietnam  to  the  effect  that  Hanoi  had  no 
Interest  in  secret  talks  with  the  United 
States.  This  statement,  however,  was  unsup- 
ported by  the  Canadians. 

The  terrifying  question,  of  course,  that 
emerges  from  this  episode  is  why  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  would  not  be  informed  by 
his  own  State  Department  of  a  development 
of  such  obvious  significance  for  the  whole  of 


U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  was  one  of  the  meet  crucial  deci- 
sions in  the  history  of  AmeWcan  foreign 
policy.  That  decision,  the  American  people 
were  given  to  understand,  was  the  direct 
result  of  North  Vietnamese  intranslgency  In 
the  matter  of  a  non-military  setUement. 
Many  observers  in  this  country— and 
throughout  the  world — feel  the  decision  to 
start  the  air  bombing  resulted  in  the  expan- 
sion and  prolongation  of  the  war,  costing 
many  thousands  of  lives— American  and 
Vietnamese.  Why  had  the  President  not  been 
Informed  of  an  event  that  might  have  averted 
this  terrible  consequence? 

What  makes  the  matter  all  the  more 
ominous  Is  that  thU  occasion  was  only  one 
of  several  In  which  chances  for  peace  were 
passed  over  or  mismanaged.  I  have  firsthand 
knowledge  of  two  of  these  occasions.  I  shall 
try  to  describe  both,  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
my  accounts  may  not  be  complete  oar  precise 
In  every  respect,  and  that  there  may  be 
honest  differences  about  the  relative  weight 
or  Importance  attached  to  some  of  the  de- 
taUs;  but  I  beUeve  these  accounts  to  be 
correct  in  their  general  pattern  and  import. 
I  begin  with  a  minor  episode.  It  was  one 
In  which  I  was  personally  Involved. 

On  December  1,  1965,  I  was  in  Washington 
In  connection  with  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  International  Cooperation  Year.  The 
President  had  appointed  me  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Culture  and  Intel- 
lectual Exchange.  During  the  conference,  I 
received  a  telephone  call  from  Jack  Valentl, 
President  Johnson's  assistant,  asking  me  tt) 
come  to  the  White  House. 

When  I  arrived.  Jack  asked  whether  I 
would  be  willing  to  submit  some  ideas  for  the 
State  of  the  Union  Message.  I  replied  that 
I  would  be  honored  to  do  so. 

Valentl  then  gave  me  a  briefing  on  the 
President's  ideas  on  major  questions  of 
domestic  and  foreign  policy,  with  special 
reference  to  Vietnam.  I  was  Impressed  by 
Valentl's  careful  and  detailed  recital  of  the 
President's  position  on  Vietnam,  which  ruled 
out  the  pursuit  of  military  victory  through 
overwhelming  force  because  of  the  Increased 
risk  of  world  nuclear  war.  He  believed  in  the 
need  for  a  negotiated  peace  that  would  pro- 
vide for  the  future  security  and  stability  of 
the  area.  He  also  believed  that  Hanoi  would 
be  extremely  reluctant  to  get  Into  negotia- 
tions if  it  thought  the  United  States  would 
quit  Vietnam  out  of  sheer  fatigue  or  indiffer- 
ence. 

Basically,  he  said.  President  Johnson's 
policy  in  Vietnam  was  to  fight  a  limited  war, 
and  to  get  to  the  negotiating  table  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  agreed  to  work  on  a  di^ft  and  to  submit 
a  text  within  a  fortnight. 

On  December  13,  something  happened  that 
enabled  me  to  put  to  good  use  the  informa- 
tion Jack  Valentl  had  given  me.  Bohdan  Lew- 
andowskl,  Polish  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  had  dinner  with  me  in  New  York.  I 
had  first  met  Lewandowskl  in  connection 
with  Saturday  Review's  project  In  1958  to 
help  thirty -five  Polish  women  whose  bodies 
had  been  mangled  by  Nazi  medical  experi- 
ments during  the  Second  World  War.  SR 
brought  the  women  to  the  United  States  for 
medical  and  surgical  treatment  and  for  hos- 
pital care.  A  certain  degree  of  rapport  with 
officials  of  the  Polish  government  was  estab- 
lished as  a  result  of  the  project.  Ambassador 
Lewandowskl  was  one  of  these  officials.  He 
was  a  young  man  in  his  thirties  who  had  won 
wide  respect  at  the  United  Nations  for  his  in- 
telligent and  diplomatic  ^proach  to  com- 
plex world  Issues. 

At  dinner,  Lewandowskl  said  his  govern- 
ment was  eager  to  be  xxselul  In  bringing 
about  talks  in  Vietnam,  but  that  some  ques- 
tions had  been  raised  as  to  whether  the 
United  States  actually  wanted  a  negotiated 
peace  or  Intended  to  press  for  a  military  solu- 
tion. 


Without  Identifying  the  source  of  my  in- 
formation, I  drew  heavily  upon  Valentl's 
briefing  to  provide  substantial  evidence  of 
U.S.  sincerity  In  seeking  a  negotiated  peace. 
I  emphasized  that  I  was  speaking  as  a  private 
citizen. 

The  Ambassador  said  he  found  my  recital 
convincing,  and  then  added  that  he  was  sorry 
that  the  government  leaders  In  Hanoi  could 
not  have  heard  it,  too. 

I  told  the  Ambassador  I  would  be  most 
happy  to  go  anywhere,  Including  Hanoi,  for 
the  purpose  of  repeating  what  I  had  Just  told 
him  if  he  felt  it  would  have  even  the  most 
remote  usefulness. 

The  Ambassador  replied  that  such  an 
undertaking  might  Indeed  be  desirable— all 
the  more  so  in  view  of  my  private  status.  Ever 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  in 
fact,  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  had  relied  on  unofficial  missions  to 
clear  the  way  for  more  formal  or  traditional 
approaches. 

Tlie  next  day  I  si>oke  with  William  P. 
Bundy,  AsslsUnt  Secretarj-  of  State  for  East 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  and  told  him  of  my 
conversation  with  Ambassador  Lewandowskl. 
He  said  that  my  description  of  the  American 
position  In  Vietnam  to  Lewandowskl  was 
correct,  and  he  encouraged  me  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  other  similar  openings  to  put 
across  the  Idea  that  the  United  States  was 
pursiung  a  policy  of  Umited  warfare  in  Viet- 
nam and  was  genuinely  eager  to  end  the  war 
through  a  political  rather  than  a  military 
settlement. 

I  feel  a  great  temptation,  from  this  vantage 
point  in  time,  to  say  I  was  as  severely  critical 
of  our  government's  policy  on  Vietnam  in 
December  1965  as  I  am  now.  But  I  must  be 
careful  not  to  give  myself  the  benefit  of 
hlnd.«lght.  In  1965,  as  now,  I  felt  that  we  had 
become  involved  in  Vietnam  as  the  result  of 
terrible  and  costly  miscalculations,  but  I  did 
not  then  question  the  genuineness  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's proclaimed  intention  to  seek  a 
non-mllltarv  solution  to  the  vrar.  Nor  was  I 
aware,  at  that  time,  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  President's  own  policy  was  being  bypassed 
or  flouted  by  other  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. But  events  in  which  I  was  shortly  to 
become  Involved  gave  me  a  different  and  cer- 
tainly more  disturbing  comprehension  of  the 
inner  split  in  our  policy  on  Vietnam. 

On  December  22.  1965,  I  was  called  out  of 
lunch  m  New  York  to  take  a  telephone  call 
from  the  White  House.  Both  Jack  Valentl 
and  Bill  Moyers  were  on  separate  extensions. 
Valentl  said  the  President  wanted  me  to  go 
to  the  Par  East  with  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrev.  My  specific  assignment  would  be 
to  represent  President  Johnson  at  the  pres- 
idential inauguration  of  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos 
of  the  Philippines.  I  would  also  accompany 
the  Vice  President  on  his  trip  to  Japan. 
Korea,  and  Taiwan.  Valentl  would  be  part  of 
the  official  jjarty. 

Then  Bill  Moyers  said  the  White  House 
wanted  to  encourage  me  to  take  private 
soundings  on  the  trip,  and  to  find  out  what 
I  could  about  the  readiness  of  Hanoi  to  start 
talks.  I  said  I  was  happy  to  accept. 

We  left  for  the  Par  East  on  December  27. 
The  newspapers  tended  to  emphasize  the  view 
that  the  Humphrey  mission  was  part  of  a 
sizable  "peace  offensive"  during  the  Christ- 
mas holiday  bombing  pause. 

Not  much  eventuated  during  the  trip  to 
justify  my  unannounced  assignment.  There 
was,  however,  one  episode  of  uncertain  sig- 
nificance. In  Tokyo.  I  saw  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Councillor*  of  Japan.  Kanlchl  Nlahl- 
mura.  a  Christian  minister,  who  had  recently 
returned  from  Cambodia  and  North  Vietnam. 
In  Cambodia,  be  had  had  an  audience  with 
Prince  Sihanouk,  who  had  said  the  only  so- 
lution for  the  Vietnam  war  was  a  policy  of 
complete  neutraUty  for  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
South  Vietnam,  In  the  spirit  of  the  Genera 
Agreements  of  1964. 

In   Hand,    the   Reverend   Nlshlmura   had 
seen  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  brought  up 
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his  conversation  with  Prince  Sihanouk.  Ho 
Chi  Mtnh  then  indie  Jted  that  he  didn't  think 
the  Prince  went  far  enough:  he  believed  that 
North  Vietnam  shculd  be  included  in  the 
neutralization.  Mr.  IFlshlmura  asked  whether 
this  meant  that  the  United  States  would  be 
expected  to  wlthdi  sw  all  its  forces  from 
South  Vietnam.  Ho  Chi  Minh  didn't  seem 
to  think  this  was  lecessary  right  away  so 
long  as  the  fixed  pur  >ose  of  the  United  States 
was  to  support  the  r  eutrallty  of  all  Vietnam. 
North  and  South. 

<The  Reverend  Nil  hlmura's  account  tallied 
with  a  conversation  I  had  had  several  weeks 
earlier  In  New  Yorl  with  Sudhir  Ohosh.  a 
member  of  the  In<  ian  Parliament.  Ghoeh 
had  been  In  BelgraC  e.  where  he  had  spoken 
to  members  of  the  Tfugoslav  foreign  ministry 
who  had  told  him  substantially  what  I  had 
just  heard  from  Nlshlmura.) 

On  January  3.  we  returned  to  Washington 
and  reported  to  Presllent  Johnson. 

The  President  began  by  saying  he  hoped 
the  Vice  President  hud  good  news.  The  Presi- 
dent sat  upright  in  his  rocking  chair  and 
listened  carefully  as  the  Vice  President  gave 
a  sequential  accoun;  of  his  mission.  Much 
of  the  report  was  c(  ncerned  with  the  reac- 
tions of  Asian  leader;  to  what  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent had  told  then  about  the  policy  and 
purposes -of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam. 
He  bad  tateen  with  h  m  a  report  of  190  meet- 
ings Secretary  RusJ  had  had  with  diplo- 
mats from  all  over  the  world  in  an  effort 
to  advance  the  pros  sects  of  a  non-military 
solution  to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  The  Vice 
President  said  he  had  also  stressed  the  com- 
mitment of  the  Uni:  ed  States  to  improving 
the  prospects  for  a  bitter  life  for  the  peoples 
of  Asian  nations. 

The  President  said  le  was  especially  pleased 
that  the  Vice  Preside  nt  had  emphasized  this 
point.  Everyone  knokvs  about  the  Vietnam 
war,  the  President  iaid;  very  few  seem  to 
know  about  the  Astan  Development  Bank 
and  Ita  potentialltie^  for  rebuilding  and  de- 
veloping large  parts  pf  Asia.  Even  our  allies 
sometimes  fall  to  appreciate  the  Importance 
of  the  Asian  Bank;  ihen  the  President  had 
spoken  to  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  and 
Chancellor  Ludwlg  JErhard  a  short  time 
earlier,  the  first  point  he  made  was  that  he 
expected  them  to  Inci  ease  their  contributions 
to  the  Asian  Bank. 

The  Vice  President  reported  in  careful  de- 
tail his  own  conversiitions  with  Asian  lead- 
ers on  the  subject  of  the  Asian  Bank.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  emphasi^  he  gave  to  the  impor- 
tance placed  by  President  Johnson  on  non- 
military  approaches  to  Asian  problems,  not 
just  in  Vietnam,  but  Everywhere. 

The  President  sali  we  had  to  continue 
stressing  the  need  fot  such  nonmilltary  ap- 
proeiches.  He  felt  thai  these  ideas  had  to  be 
gotten  across — especially  in  Vietnam. 

Then  the  Presldeno  said  reports  were  com- 
ing from  other  sectofs  on  the  results  of  hla 
attempt  to  use  the  ^mblng  pause  to  per- 
suade Hanoi  to  start  petLce  talks.  One  of  the 
difficulties  we  frankl}  had  to  face  was  that 
Ho  Chi  Minh  still  didn't  believe  we  were 
sincere  when  we  sa^l  we  wanted  to  talk. 
North  Vietnam  was  ierrlbly  suspicious  and 
didn't  want  to  commit  Itself  until  It  was  sure. 
Everything  possible,!  said  the  President, 
should  be  done  to  convince  them  we  meant 
business. 

When  the  President  asked  for  my  im- 
pressions of  the  triji  I  divided  my  report 
into  two  parts — the  stmbollc  and  the  politi- 
cal. On  the  symbolic  level,  I  said  the  Vice 
President  had  given  considerable  attention 
m  his  private  and  px^bllc  statements  to  the 
historic  Importance  of  the  emergence  of 
the  new  and  independent  naUons.  This  em- 
phasis spoke  to  the  deepest  feeling  of  the 
people. 

On  the  political  leviel.  I  said,  even  though 
direct  contact  had  not  been  established  with 
representatives  of  No»-th  Vietnam,  the  fact 
that  the  Vice  President  was  directly  involved 


in  this  effort  to  bring  about  negotiations 
seemed  to  have  considerable  Impact.  I  also  re- 
ported on  my  meeting  with  the  Reverend 
Nlshlmura. 

The  President  then  said  that  we  should 
continue  to  do  everything  we  could  to  get 
across  the  idea  to  Hanoi  that  the  United 
States  was  ready  to  explore  overy  opening 
that  gave  promise  of  a  non-military  end  to 
the    war. 

A  week  later,  I  met  with  Ambassador  Lew- 
andowskl  who  asked  whether  anything  had 
happened  on  my  trip  to  change  my  view  that 
the  United  States  was  genuinely  Interested 
m  getting  to  the  peace  table.  I  told  him  my 
conviction  had  been  strengthened,  if  any- 
thing, as  the  result  of  the  trip  and  the  meet- 
ing with  the  President.  The  Ambassador  said 
that  this  was  fortuitous  because  he  had  come 
with  good  news:  he  had  Just  received  word 
that  Hanoi  would  be  happy  to  have  me  meet 
with  a  representative  of  the  North  Vietnam 
government  for  'he  purpose  of  having  me  as 
a  private  citizen,  bear  witness  to  the  good 
faith  of  the  President  In  seeking  negotiations. 
He  said  he  was  not  in  a  position,  at  that  mo- 
ment, to  specify  the  date  and  place  for  the 
meeting.  This  would  be  made  known  to  me 
before  too  long.  The  Ambassador  would  be 
leaving  for  Warsaw  shortly:  his  deputy  would 
be  in  touch  with  me  with  further  Informa- 
tion. 

After  the  Ambassador  left,  I  telephoned 
Jack  Valenti  and  reported  this  conversation; 
Valenti  asked  that  I  come  to  Washington  the 
next  day. 

At  the  White  House,  Jack  brought  me  di- 
rectly to  the  office  of  McGeorge  Bundy,  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  for  National 
Security.  Mac  had  been  tagged  in  some  liberal 
circles  as  a  hawk  on  Vietnam.  It  didn't  take 
me  very  long  to  recognize  that  the  designa- 
tion was  Inaccurate.  Bundy  was  perhaps  the 
leading  government  proponent  of  the  "lim- 
ited" approach  to  the  war:  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal opponent  m  the  White  House  to  the 
view  often  pressed  upon  the  President  that 
the  United  States  should  use  maximum 
force  in  Vietnam. 

It  quickly  became  apparent  from  Bundy's 
questioning  that  he  wanted  to  arrive  at  a 
precise  calibration  of  the  events  that  led  up 
to  Hanoi's  willingness  to  see  me.  Was  this 
the  result  of  my  own  initiative  or  of  Lewem- 
dowski's?  Actually,  I  said.  It  was  the  product 
of  an  Interaction  of  Ideas  addressed  to  a 
simple  question:  How  serious  was  Washing- 
ton about  negotiations? 

Bundy  said  the  White  House  would  give 
me  all  the  Information  that  might  be  useful 
on  my  trip  and  asked  that  I  notify  him  as 
soon  as  I  had  specific  word  from  the  Poles 
about  the  date  and  place  of  the  meeting. 

On  January  27.  I  received  a  telephone  call 
at  my  office  from  Eugene  Wyzner,  deputy  to 
Ambassador  Lewandowskl.  He  asked  If  he 
could  see  me  Immediately.  We  met  within  an 
hour.  Wyzner  said  that  the  Ambassador  was 
now  in  Warsaw  and  had  Just  cabled  him 
that  Hanoi  was  now  ready  to  have  Its  repre- 
sentative meet  with  me  at  my  earliest  con- 
venience. It  was  left  to  me  to  select  a  place 
for  the  meeting  from  among  any  of  the 
diplomatic  stations  that  North  Vietnam 
maintained   throughout   the  world. 

Wyzner  indicated.  In  response  to  my  ques- 
tions, that  the  Polish  government  would  be 
happy  to  facilitate  arrangements  If  the  site 
selected  were  Warsaw.  I  asked  whether  he 
considered  the  message  from  Hanoi  as  a  sign 
that  North  Vietnam  was  ready  to  move  to- 
ward negotiations.  He  said  his  own  view  was 
that  Hanoi  would  not  wish  to  see  me  unless 
there  was  a  strong  probability  it  was  also 
prepared  to  move  to  more  formal  approaches. 
When  I  telephoned  this  information  to 
Jack  Valenti.  he  said  he  would  call  me  back 
shortly.  Fifteen  minutes  later  he  asked  that 
I  come  to  Washington  immediately  and  that 
I  pack  my  bag  for  a  trip  to  Warsaw. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  White  House  the 
next  morning,  I  met  with  Valenti  alone  for 


the  better  part  of  an  hour.  He  told  me  of 
several  other  recent  probe  indicating  that 
Hanoi  might  be  ready  to  start  talking.  Un- 
fortunately, he  said,  s«  soon  as  Washington 
pursued  these  indications,  they  tended  to 
dissolve.  The  result  was  that  the  White 
House  was  now  very  careful  to  avoid  giving 
Hanoi  the  Impression  that  It  could  vibrate 
the  President  or  reduce  his  options.  The 
bombing  pause  had  now  been  in  effect  for 
more  than  a  month,  and  it  was  important 
that  Hanoi  should  not  think  It  could  get 
the  United  States  to  extend  the  bombing 
halt  indefinitely  Just  by  teasing  us  with  nego- 
tiation come-ons. 

Obviously.  I  said,  this  was  a  matter  for  tlie 
government  to  decide.  But  the  President 
himself  had  stressed,  at  the  time  of  the  Vice 
President's  return  from  the  Par  East,  the 
need  to  convince  Hanoi  of  the  genuineness  of 
our  intention  to  get  into  negotiations.  Since 
Hanoi's  willingness  to  see  a  private  American 
seemed  to  be  consistent  with  this  purpose.  I 
thought  it  might  be  useful  at  least  to  pursue 
the  matter. 

At  this  point  Mac  Bundy  entered  the 
room.  He  said  he  feared  that  Hanoi's  response 
on  the  matter  of  my  visit  might  be  too  little 
and  too  late.  Frankly,  he  said,  there  vsraa  a 
strong  feeling  inside  the  government  that 
"the  string  had  run  out,"  and  that  Hanoi 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  could  be  manipulated  Into 
extending  the  bombing  halt  indefinitely. 

Bundy  was  then  called  out  of  the  room  to 
see  the  President. 

I  told  Valenti  that  It  seemed  apparent  from 
this  conversation  that  a  decision  had  been 
made  by  Washington  to  resume  the  bombing. 
I  also  said  that  the  President  had  publicly 
announced  that  he  was  looking  for  some  sign, 
however  vague  or  slight,  that  Hanoi  wanted 
to  get  Into  negotiations.  Could  we  say  for 
sure  that  we  did  not  now  have  such  a  sign? 
Admittedly,  Hanoi's  willingness  to  send  a 
representative  to  listen  to  a  private  citizen 
was  not  the  same  as  a  flat  declaration, 
through  diplomatic  channels,  of  a  desire  to 
begin  negotlaUons.  But  the  history  of  dealing 
with  the  communist  nations  showed  that 
unorthodox  and  private  approaches  not  In- 
frequently opened  the  way  to  more  conse- 
quential exchanges.  Besides,  it  was  difficult 
to  ignore  the  Poles,  who  believed  we  now  had 
the  sign  we  were  waiting  for. 

Valenti  said  that  we  had  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  the  President  had  Just 
been  through  an  episode  originating  in  India, 
resulting  in  a  prolongation  of  the  bombing 
halt,  only  to  discover  that  Hanoi  was  some- 
what less  ready  to  talk  than  had  been  Indi- 
cated. The  President  should  not  be  exposed 
to  another  such  false  start. 

McGeorge  Bundy  returned  to  the  room  and 
said  he  wondered  whether  there  was  some 
way  of  getting  me  in  and  out  of  Warsaw 
during  the  next  forty-eight  hours. 

That  sounded  very  much  as  though  the 
decision  to  resume  the  bombing  by  Monday 
had  already  been  made  I  said. 

Bundy  replied  he  was  unable  to  give  me 
any  definite  word  on  that,  but  It  was  a  serious 
error  to  suppose  the  bombing  halt  would  be 
continued  Indefinitely  without  resjject  to 
other  major  factors  bearing  on  the  course  of 
the  war.  He  then  repeated  his  earlier  state- 
ment that  the  string  had  Just  about  run  out. 
He  recognized,  however,  that  there  might  be 
some  value  In  getting  through  to  Hanoi  the 
view  that  a  resumption  of  bombing,  if  it  did 
occur,  certainly  did  not  mean  that  essential 
U.S.  policy  about  limited  war  had  changed, 
or  that  we  were  not  still  Interested  In  having 
serious  negotiations. 

I  said  I  wasn't  sure  I  could  be  very  per- 
suasive under  those  clrcumsteinces.  How 
could  I  get  Hanoi  to  believe  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bombing  halt  was  to  probe  for 
peace  if  the  bombing  were  resumed  just  after 
It  indicated  a  desire  to  undertake  prelim- 
inary conversations? 
Bundjr  was  called  out  of  the  room  again. 
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I  again  turned  to  Valenti  and  said  I 
thought  it  was  tragic  that  the  President 
Ehotild  be  deprived  of  what  might  weU  be  the 
success  of  his  policy.  He  had  ordered  a  pause 
in  the  bombing,  hoping  for  a  response  from 
Hanoi.  He  didn't  say  it  had  to  take  any  par- 
ticular form.  It  could  be  very  slight — Just 
so  long  as  it  was  a  response.  We  now  had  a 
response.  It  was  Indirect,  but  how  could  It 
be  spurned?  How  could  anyone  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  saying  the  President's  strategy 
had  not  been  successful  until  every  possi- 
bility had  been  checked  out? 

Valenti  said  he  agreed  that  no  opening 
should  be  ignored.  Then  he  asked  me  to  fol- 
low him;  he  took  me  to  the  conference  room 
next  to  the  President's  office  and  asked  me 
to  wait  for  a  few  minutes. 

I  walked  around  the  room,  looking  at  the 
collection  of  Remington  paintings  depleting 
the  opening  of  the  West.  The  men  In  the 
paintings  were  a  hard-riding,  hard-fighting, 
hard-nosed  breed;  one  wondered  whether, 
during  the  opening  of  the  West,  they  were 
ever  torn  by  doubt  or  soul-searching.  Then 
came  the  melancholy  thought:  Was  there 
anything  in  the  style  or  thought  of  a  man 
of  reason  that  made  him  incapable  of  the 
toughness  required  to  open  up  a  continent 
or  save  it? 

My  musings  along  these  lines  were  inter- 
rupted by  Valentl's  return.  He  said  simply 
that  I  should  telephone  Wyzner  Immediately 
and  tell  him  I  would  be  leaving  that  night 
for  Warsaw,  and  that  I  would  be  prepared 
to  meet  with  the  representative  from  Hanoi 
some  time  tomorrow  afternoon  or  early  eve- 
ning. 

Then  he  said  it  was  possible  I  might  need 
to  have  a  session  with  Secretary  Rusk  be- 
fore I  left,  and  that  I  ought  to  stay  close 
to  the  White  House  until  we  knew  whether 
such  a  meeting  could  be  arranged. 

I  called  my  office  in  New  York  to  make  the 
airline  bookings.  Within  a  few  minutes  I  had 
confirmation  of  my  reservations  to  Warsaw, 
with  a  brief  stopwver  in  London.  I  then  tele- 
phoned Mr.  Wyznw  and  told  him  of  my 
plans. 

Some  thirty  minutes  later.  I  was  called 
back  to  Jack  Valentl's  office.  He  said  that  I 
would  be  meeting  with  Ambassador  Goldberg 
Instead  of  Secretary  Rusk.  The  President  had 
assigned  Arthur  Goldberg  a  central  role  in 
the  Vietnam  situation.  The  Ambassador  was 
on  his  way  to  the  White  House  and  would 
be  meeting  with  me  shortly  in  the  conference 
room. 

Once  again,  I  waited  among  the  crisply 
painted  Remingtons,  with  their  dauntless 
riders  carrying  their  miiskets  high. 

I  didn't  have  to  wait  long.  Ambassador 
Goldberg  arrived  within  perhaps  fifteen  min- 
utes and  asked  for  a  full  recital  of  the  events 
to  date.  He  then  told  me  of  all  the  other 
missions  during  the  bombing  pause,  includ- 
ing his  own  In  Europe.  He  said  he  agreed 
that  no  sign  should  go  unexplored,  but  that 
the  feeUng  was  now  very  strong  that  It  was 
necessary  to  have  something  fax  more  defi- 
nite than  a  statement  of  willingness  to  meet 
■with  a  private  American  citizen  if  the  halt 
were  to  be  extended.  Supporting  that  feeling, 
he  said,  was  the  fact  that  If  Hanoi  had  been 
really  serious  about  getting  Into  talks  it 
would  have  found  some  way  of  getting  word 
to  one  of  the  President's  representatives  on 
their  various  missions. 

It  was  possible,  I  told  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg, that  Hanoi  was  skittish  about  going 
through  official  channels  and  that  what  was 
now  needed— as  the  President  himself  had 
recognized  in  his  conversations  with  the  Vice 
President  upon  our  return  from  the  Par 
East— was  an  intermediate  or  private  effort 
to  convince  Hanoi  that  it  was  Justified  in 
taking  further  steps.  Perhaps  that  was  why 
the  North  Vietnamese  were  willing  to  send  a 
representative  to  Warsaw  to  listen  to  an 
American  citizen  who  had  no  reason  not  to 
report  the  truth  as  he  knew  it. 


I  admired  the  Ambassador's  candor  and 
forthrlghtness.  He  said  he  saw  t^e  merit  of 
my  argument,  and  that  I  was,  of  course,  free 
to  go  to  Warsaw,  but  that  he  did  not  think 
the  exercise  would  be  propitious  or  fruitful. 
He,  personally,  would  hale  to  see  me  placed 
in  an  awkward  and  untenable  situation. 

This  confirmed  my  fear  that  a  hard  de- 
cision to  resume  the  bombing  had  already 
been  made.  I  asked  Goldberg  whether  he 
felt  anything  could  be  done  to  forestall 
resumption. 

At  this  late  date,  he  said,  he  believed  that 
only  specific  word  direct  from  Hanoi  un- 
mistakably indicating  a  desire  to  get  into 
talks  could  change  the  present  course. 

There  was  no  point  in  pressing  the  matter. 
I  told  Ambassador  Goldberg  that  I  would 
communicate  with  Wyzner  Immediately  in 
order  to  cancel  the  arrangements  for  my 
meeting  in  Warsaw. 

Wyzner  was  not  at  his  office.  I  left  an 
urgent  message  asking  him  to  meet  me  on 
my  return  to  New  York  that  afternoon;  I 
would  be  leaving  Washington  on  the  first 
available  flight. 

Two-and-a-half  hours  later,  I  saw  Wyzner 
in  New  York.  1  tried  to  be  as  diplomatic  as 
possible  in  telling  him  of  Washington's 
feeling  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
bombing  pause  had  already  been  extended 
several  times,  a  more  direct  and  substan- 
tial indication  of  Hanoi's  willingness  to  enter 
into  or  explore  negotiations  was  now  in  order. 
Wyzner  said  he  was  upset  and  saddened  by 
this  development.  Everyone  knew,  he  said, 
that  Hanoi  felt  it  had  been  tricked  before, 
and  that  it  feared  Washington  had  declared 
the  bombing  pause  only  because  of  the  ris- 
ing clamor  of  world  public  opinion,  and  that 
the  United  States  was  more  concerned  about 
propaganda  strategy  than  a  genuine  strategy 
of  peace. 

If  this  was  the  way  Hanoi  felt,  I  said,  then 
Poland  was  In  a  far  better  position  than  I 
to  offer  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

He  said  he  could  not  speak  for  the  Polish 
government;  as  an  individual,  however,  he 
could  only  say  that  he  felt  Washington  had 
underestimated  the  significance  of  the  step 
Hanoi  was  taking  in  being  willing  to  see  me. 
Only  someone  who  had  firsthand  knowledge 
of  Hanoi's  view  of  the  world  could  appreciate 
how  essential  it  was  to  have  preliminary 
measures  that  could  clear  the  way  for  larger 

ones. 

I  told  Wyzner  that  I  had  the  fullest  aware- 
ness of  the  point  he  was  making,  but  that 
we  had  to  deal  with  the  situation  as  we  found 
it  That  situation  now  called  for  a  substan- 
tive indication  by  Hanoi  of  a  desire  to  move 
on  the  official  level.  Whatever  our  private 
estimates  or  desires,  it  was  necessary  to  do 
what  we  could  to  meet  this  defined  need. 
Under  the  circumstances,  all  governments 
with  direct  access  to  Hanoi  might  be  en- 
couraged to  persuade  Hanoi  that  the  bomb- 
ing pause  was  not  Indefinite,  and  that  a  clear 
sign  of  a  desire  to  talk  was  required. 

Wyzner  said  he  would  do  what  he  could 
but  was  still  saddened  and  apprehensive. 

Several  hours  later,  in  response  to  a  phone 
call  I  saw  Wyzner  ^ain.  He  had  notified 
Warsaw  of  the  change  In  my  plans  and  also 
of  the  present  situation  as  he  understood  it. 
He  now  had  word  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  had 
drafted  u  letter  to  be  sent  Immediately  to 
Prime  Minister  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  of  India, 
with  copies  to  concerned  heads  of  state 
throughout  the  world.  This  letter,  if  read 
correctly,  was  directly  responsive  to  the  ques- 
tions I  had  raised  earlier  In  the  day.  In  fact, 
it  was  Intended  to  respond  to  points  made  by 
Ambassador  at  Large  Averell  Harrlman  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  Warsaw  two  weeks  earlier. 

Wyzner  said  that  Adam  Rapackl,  the  Polish 
Foreign  Minister,  would  be  grateful  if  I 
could  convey  to  Washington  the  following 
message,  which  he  asked  me  to  take  down 
word  for  word: 
"Foreign  Minister  Adam  Rapackl  wishes  to 


call  attention  to  the  letter  from  Ho  Cbl  Minh 
appearing  this  morning   [January  29,  1966] 
In    The   New    York    Times.   He   understands 
there  may  be  a  disposition  by  Washington  to 
interpret  the  letter  as  containing  notWng  es- 
sentially new  since  It  repeats  a  position  stated 
previously.  However,  the  same  paragraph  ask- 
in?  for  acceptance  of  Hanoi's  four  points  also 
contains    a    major    phrase,    which,    properly 
lead,  provides  the  key  to  something  essen- 
tially new  in  Hanoi's  position.  In  particular, 
this  paragraph  says:  'If  the  U.S.  government 
really  wants  a  peaceful  settlement.  It  must 
accept  the  four-point  stand  of  the  democratic 
Republic  government  of  Vietnam  and  prove 
this  by  actual  deeds.'  The  key  words  In  this 
sentence  are  not  the  reference  to  the  four 
points,  but  the  reference  to  'actual  deeds.' 
"What   is  means   by   'actual   deeds'?   The 
next  paragraph  in  the  letter  Is  vital,  for  it  re- 
fers to  the  need  to  end  the  bombing.  This 
means  that  a  resumption  of  the  bombing 
would  destroy  the  possibility  of  talks,  while 
a    continuation    of    the    suspension    of    the 
bombing  will  lead  to  talks.  Herein  lies  the 
key  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  letter. 

"This  paragraph  should  be  regarded  as 
the  implicit  and  specific  indication  of  Ha- 
noi's intention  to  begin  talks.  It  meets  the  re- 
quest of  Ambassador  Harrlman  In  his  War- 
saw discussions  for  a  genuine  sign  from 
Hanoi  on  the  basis  of  which  negotiations  can 
be  carried  out;  that  Is,  if  we  understand  Am- 
bassador Harrlman 's  request  correctly.  Again, 
most  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  letters  Is  a  repeti- 
tion of  Hanoi's  previously  stated  position, 
but  this  particular  passage  can  be  interpreted 
as  the  signal  from  Hand  that  it  wishes  to 
begin  talks. 

"In  our  opinion,  this  particular  paragraph 
offers  immediate  opportunities  :for  a  tangible 
exchange  of  views  between  the  United  States 
and  North  Vietnam  leading  to  greater  clarity 
and  precision  of  positions.  All  openings 
should  be  seized  at  this  time  for  such  con- 
tacts. Including  the  contact  with  you  [NC.]. 
Poland  Is  ready  to  do  anything  that  may  be 
useful.  We  do  not  have  to  add  that  the  re- 
sumption of  the  bombing  would  mean  de- 
struction of  the  present  great  opportunities, 
and  would  create  a  new  and  dangerous  sit- 
uation with  Incalculable  consequences  on  a 
wide  international  scale. 

"Today,  Mr.  Albert  Scherer.  Jr..  U.S.  Con- 
sul General,  met  with  Foreign  Minister  Ra- 
packl, in  the  absence  of  U.S.  Ambassador 
Gronouskl.  and  was  presented  with  the  Pol- 
ish Interpretation  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  letter." 
I  told  Wyzner  I  would,  of  course,  commu- 
nicate this  message  to  Washington  exactly 
as  it  had  been  given  to  me,  although  I  was 
certain  the  message  given  to  Mr.  Scherer 
had  already  been  relayed. 

I  said  I  could  speak  only  as  a  private  in- 
dividual, but  I  was  deeply  concerned  by  the 
use  of  the  term  "must  accept"  In  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  letter.  This  could  very  easily  be  in- 
terpreted as  an  ultimatum.  After  all,  the 
United  States  was  not  demanding  that  Hanoi 
accept  in  advance  our  own  position.  The 
purpose  of  negotiations  was  to  arrive  at 
agreements,  not  to  endorse  fixed  positions. 
Still  speaking  as  an  individual.  I  said  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  me  to  believe,  on  the 
basis  of  the  message  Just  given  me,  that  the 
propitious  moment  had  arrived  for  the  Viet- 
namese representative  in  Warsaw  to  commu- 
nicate directly  with  the  American  Ambas- 
sador. 

Wyzner  reiterated  that  he  personally  be- 
lieved his  own  government  did  not  feel  that 
Hanoi  wished  to  meet  with  anyone  from  the 
United  States  on  the  official  level  right  then. 
He  said  the  reasons  were  obvious.  The  visi- 
bility risk  was  too  high.  The  way  must  be 
prepared  for  official  contact.  Confidence  had 
to  be  esUbllshed.  That  was  why  the  private 
mission  now  was  so  urgent. 

As  soon  as  Wyzner  left.  I  telephoned  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  at  his  apartment  in  New 
York.  He  was  out  at  the  time,  and  I  left  a 
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request  that  he  e4n  me.  Then  I  telephoned 
Jack  Valentl  In  V  Washington,  who  took  the 
message  down  word  for  word  and  said  he 
would  bring  It  over  Immediately  to  the  State 
Department.  Valeiitl,  too,  reacted  sharply 
when  he  came  to  the  words  "must  accept." 

If  Hanoi  holds  to  this  position,  he  said, 
it  is  difficult  to  se(  i  how  negotiations  can  be 
possible.  The  United  States  cannot  be  dic- 
tated to.  It  is  prepared  to  examine  any  posi- 
tion, but  it  will  nc  t  be  told  what  it  must  or 
must  not  accept. 

An  hour  later,  l^alenti  was  on  the  tele- 
phone again.  The  i  nessage  from  Scherer  had 
just  been  received  and  it  was  identical  in 
every  respect.  Our  government  was  studying 
the  matter,  but  th  sre  were  serious  problems, 
as  he  had  anticipa  ted  in  our  earlier  conver- 
sation. 

I  look  this  to  be  a  reference  to  the  use  of 
the  term  "must  ac:ept." 

Shortly  after  Val  entl  rang  off.  Wyzner  was 
on  the  phone  again.  He  said  that  his  mes- 
sage calling  off  m]  meeting  in  Warsaw  had 
been  received,  but  i  hat  the  North  Vietnamese 
representative  was  on  hand  and  had  re- 
quested that  the  r  leetlng  be  rescheduled. 

I  conveyed  this  n  essage  to  Valentl  and  was 
told,  as  I  anticipa  ed.  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese "rSpresenta  Ive  should  communicate 
directly  "With  U.S.  Ambassador  John  A. 
Gronouski. 

I  suggested  to  ^  'alenti  that  I  believed  I 
should  remove  my  >elf  from  the  discussions 
at  this  point.  I  toli  1  him  I  would  like  to  tell 
the  Poles  that  it  w  as  unnecessary  for  me  to 
be  involved  in  furl  her  discussions  and  that 
the  regular  dlplomitic  channels  ought  to  be 
used.  I  didn't  want  to  be  in  a  position  where 
any  failure  of  mini  i  to  convey  precise  shad- 
ows of  meaning  ml  g.'it  lead  to  an  erroneous 
Impression.  Valent  told  me  not  to  remove 
myself  at  this  point,  but  to  continue  on  the 
same  basis  so  loni ;  as  the  Poles  or  others 
wished  to  maintaii    this  contact. 

Early  the  next  a  tternoon  ( Sunday,  Janu- 
ary 30),  Wyzner  tiilephoned  to  say  he  had 
an  urgent  message  to  deliver.  I  suggested  he 
come   to  my   apart  nent   Immediately. 

The  message  co  icerned  the  use  of  the 
words  "must  accepi  "  in  the  letter  by  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  to  Prime  Mir  Ister  Shastri.  Apparently, 
there  was  considei  able  concern  in  various 
capitals.  Including  iVarsaw,  about  the  impli- 
cations of  the  phra  se.  Clarification  had  now 
come  from  North  '  Vietnam. 

Wyzner  said  Ho  C  hi  Minh's  letter  had  been 
translated  from  th(  ■  French.  In  the  original, 
the  term  doit  rectmnaitre  had  been  used. 
Both  doit  and  reconnaitre  have  several  mean- 
ings. Doit  could  m(  an  "must."  It  could  also 
mean  "should"  or  "ought."  Reconnaitre 
could  mean  "acce|  it."  It  could  also  mean 
"recognize"  or  "coi  isider." 

Unfortunately,  t  >e  meaning  farthest  re- 
moved from  the  or  glnal  intention  appeared 
in  translation.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  had  Intended 
his  letter  to  say  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  consider  certain  positions  as  a 
basis  for  negotiatlc  ns.  There  was  no  inten- 
tion of  issuing  an  u  timatum.  It  was  expected 
that  Washington  ^  rould  also  state  a  posi- 
tion that  it  wished  the  other  side  to  con- 
sider. 

It  was  easy  for  l  iie  to  see  why  the  Poles 
attached  so  much  importance  to  the  need 
to  correct  the  erro  ■.  In  the  original  trans- 
lation, there  were  clear  implications  of  an 
ultimatum;  this  w  \8  plainly  unacceptable. 
In  the  corrected  translation,  there  were 
equally  clear  Implii  ations  of  a  desire  to  re- 
move genuine  obst  icles  to  peaceful  settle- 
ment. The  fact  tha  t  the  correction  was  be- 
ing called  to  our  i  ttention  was  significant 
in  itself. 

It  was  Sunday  afi  ernoon.  Jack  Valentl  was 
out.  So  was  McGe<  rge  Bundy.  So  was  Am- 
bassador Goldberg,  i  k)  was  Ambassador  Harri- 
man.  I  left  messages  for  all  four.  Late  In 
the  afternoon,  I  wa  i  able  to  reach  Vice  Pres- 


ident Humphrey  In  Weet  Virginia.  He  said 
he  would  telephone  the  White  House  to  urge 
reconsideration. 

By  this  time,  enough  had  happened  to  In- 
dicate that  the  resumption  of  the  bombing 
might  be  imminent. 

Early  that  evening.  Valentl  and  Bundy 
returned  the  call.  I  told  them  about  the  cor- 
rected translation  and  the  Importance  at- 
tached to  it  by  the  Poles.  They  said  the 
information  would  be  passed  along.  I  asked 
whether  there  was  any  answer  I  could  give 
Wyzner.  At  first,  I  was  told  to  say  simply 
that  I  had  relayed  his  message  Just  as  I  had 
received  it.  Then  I  was  told  that  Ambassador 
Goldberg  would  call  me  if  there  were  any 
reply  to  give  Wyzner. 

The  call  from  Ambassador  Goldberg  came 
close  to  midnight.  He  said  he  didn't  think 
the  additional  information  about  the  correct 
meaning  in  Ho  Chi  Minh's  letter  had  changed 
Washington's  decision  to  resume  the  bomb- 
ing. 

When  would  the  bombing  start.  I  asked. 

He  said  the  order  had  already  gone  out 
and  that  it  would  recommence  by  morning 
(Monday) . 

It  was  shattering  news.  The  President  had 
originally  ordered  a  pause  in  the  bombing 
in  order  to  increase  the  chances  for  negoti- 
ations: he  was  looking  for  some  sign,  how- 
ever slight,  from  Hanoi  that  it  would  be  re- 
sponsive. The  President  had  also  recognized 
that  special  measures  had  to  be  taken  to 
convince  Hanoi  of  our  good  faith.  I  told 
Goldberg  I  could  understand  the  govern- 
ment's feeling  that  my  own  meeting  with 
a  North  Vietnamese  representative  would  not 
be  sufflclenily  substantive,  but  the  letter 
from  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  could  not  be  regarded 
as  lacking  in  weight.  Late  though  it  was,  it 
did  represent  a  definite  sign.  Moreover,  of 
even  greater  significance  than  the  original 
letter  was  the  special  effort  to  meet  our  en- 
tirely legitimate  objection  to  the  implica- 
tions of  the  "must  accept"  terminology. 

I  told  Ambassador  Goldberg  I  realized  I 
was  being  presumptuous,  but  I  hoped  he 
would  communicate  with  the  President  per- 
sonally in  an  effort  to  rescind  the  bombing 
order.  Once  the  bombing  started,  no  one 
knew  how  long  it  would  take  or  how  many 
lives  would  be  lost  before  we  worked  our 
way  back  to  the  point  we  were  at  now — a 
point  at  which  explor.itlons  might  lead  to 
talks. 

Goldberg  asked  me  to  believe  he  had  done 
everj^hing  lie  could  do  personally,  but  that 
the  decision  was  made  and  was  only  a  few 
hours  away  from  being  put  into  effect. 

The  next  morning  at  7.  I  turned  on  my 
radio  and  heard  the  news  that  the  bombing 
had  been  resumed.  Later  in  the  morning, 
the  statement  was  made  in  Washington  that 
we  had  hoped  for  some  sign  or  indication 
from  Hanoi  of  a  positive  response  to  the 
halt  in  the  bombing,  but  that  none  had  been 
received. 

Almost  one  year  to  the  day  later,  I  learned 
about  another  abortive  effoit  to  get  nego- 
tiations started. 

On  November  14.  1966,  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  met  in  Saigon  with  Janusz 
Lewandowski.  no  relative  of  Ambassador 
Bohdan  Lewandowski.  Janusz  Lewandowski 
was  the  Polish  representative  on  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission,  set  up  to  su- 
perintend the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments of  1954. 

Ambassador  Lodge  told  Ambassador  Lewan- 
dowski that  the  United  States  was  eager  to 
find  some  way  of  getting  into  negotiations 
and  hoped  that  Poland  might  use  Its  good 
offices  to  help  persuade  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  of  our 
good  faith  in  this  respect. 

Later  that  afternoon,  Lewandowski  com- 
municated with  Ambassador  Lodge,  saying 
he  had  notified  his  foieign  office  in  Warsaw 
of  the  American  request  and  had  been  in- 
structed to  say  that  Poland  would  be  glad 
to  proceed,  but  only  if  llie  request  ware  oe- 


Ing  made  on  the  authority  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Lodge  provided  that  assurance. 

The  next  afternoon.  November  15.  both 
men  met  at  the  home  of  the  Italian  Am- 
bassador in  Saigon.  Ambassador  Lodge  pre- 
sented an  account  of  the  general  American 
position  with  respect  to  negotiations,  for  it 
was  probable  that  Lewandowski  would  be 
asked  what  It  was  that  the  Americans  wished 
to  discuss. 

In  all.  there  were  ten  points  covering  the 
American  position.  The  Polish  Ambassador 
reviewed  them  fully,  and  said  he  was  pre- 
pared to  put  them  before  Hanoi. 

Lewandowski  then  flew  to  Hanoi  on  the 
ICC  plane  and  had  a  series  of  meetings  with 
North  Vietnamese  leaders  who  said  they 
would  entertain  no  suggestions  with  respect 
to  talks  unless  the  United  States  uncondi- 
tionally stopped  the  bombing. 

Lewandowski  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  had  offered  to  stop  the  bombing  if 
it  had  any  assurance  that  the  cessation 
would  lead  to  some  reciprocal  measure  or 
would  open   the  way  to  peace  talks. 

The  Polish  Ambassador  added  that  he  was 
convinced  that  once  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  agreed 
to  hold  negotiations  or  even  exploratory  talks, 
the  United  States  would  demonstrate  its 
good  faith,  by  stopping  the  bombing. 

Finally,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  agreed  to  withdraw 
his  demand  for  an  unconditional  halt  to  the 
bombing.  He  would  send  emissaries  to  meet 
secretly  with  the  Americans.  The  need  lor 
total  secrecy  was  stressed.  Warsaw  was  ac- 
ceptable as  a  site.  The  United  States  would 
not  be  committed  to  halt  the  bombing  while 
arrangements  for  the  meeting  were  being 
pursued.  On  the  other  hand.  North  Viet- 
nam was  given  to  understand  that,  at  an 
appropriate  point,  the  bombing  would  be 
discontinued. 

On  November  29.  1966,  Lewandowski  re- 
turned to  Saigon  and  gave  Ambassador  Lodge 
the  good  news  that  his  mission  had  been  suc- 
cessful. Lodge  thanked  Lewandowski  for  the 
Polish  government's  intercession. 

A  few  days  later,  the  outskirts  of  Hanoi 
were  bombed  for  the  first  time.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
informed  Poland  that  the  projected  talks 
were  canceled. 

Lewandowski  called  on  Lodge  and  relayed 
the  distressed  feelings  of  the  Polish  govern- 
ment at  having  been  witness  to  our  good 
faith  and  at  having  persuaded  Hanoi  to  with- 
draw its  demand  for  an  unconditional  halt  to 
the  bombing,  only  to  have  the  United  States 
extend  the  bombing  to  the  cities,  something 
we  had  said  we  had  no  intention  of  doing. 

Lodge  expressed  his  understanding  of  the 
Polish  position,  but  begged  Ambassador 
Lewandowski  to  believe  that  the  bombing  oi 
Hanoi  was  an  error.  What  had  happened  wa.-i 
that  the  authorization  for  extending  the 
bombing  had  been  given  some  ten  days  ear- 
lier, but  no  one  had  thought  to  cancel  the 
authorization  In  the  light  of  the  new  devel- 
opments. Lodge  said  it  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate If  such  an  error  were  allowed  to 
destroy  the  opportunity  to  end  the  war 
throvigh  a  negotiated  settlement. 

The  message  about  the  error  was  communi- 
cated to  Hanoi.  The  talks  were  rescheduled 
for  December  15.  On  December  13  and  14.  the 
city  of  Hanoi  was  bombed  again. 

At  first,  the  United  States  denied  that  the 
bombing  had  taken  place,  then  attributed 
it  to  pilot  error.  President  Johnson  attempted 
to  get  the  talks  back  on  the  track  by  decid- 
ing a  10-mile  immunity  zone  outside  the  city. 
Ambassador  Goldberg  was  asked  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  persuade  Poland  to  intercede  on  our 
behalf  again  It  was  no  use.  Hanoi  had  made 
up  its  mind  that  any  interest  it  might  show 
in  peace  talks  would  result  In  an  exten.":ion  of 
the  destruction. 

This  ended  the  opportunity,  such  as  It  was, 
to  get  into  negotiations  in  November-Decem- 
ber 1966. 
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Who  made  the  decision  to  bomb  Hanoi — 
despite  statements  by  the  United  States  that 
It  had  no  intention  of  bombing  the  cities? 
It  seems  inconceivable  that  the  President, 
having  Instructed  Ambassador  Lodge  to  work 
with  the  Poles  in  persuading  Hanoi  to  come 
to  the  peace  table,  would  have  ordered  a 
drastic  escalation  of  the  war  at  that  particu- 
lar time.  The  explanation  offered  by  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  would  appear  to  be  correct. 
Washington  was  not  in  complete  control.  The 
American  military  was  able  to  make  a  field 
decision  carrying  the  most  profound  conse- 
quences for  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

How  did  such  a  misuse  of  authority  come 
about?  The  question  is  not  too  different  from 
the  question  about  the  failure  to  Inform 
President  Johnson  in  the  fall  of  1984  that 
an  opportunity  for  peace  talks  had  been  ar- 
ranged by  U  Thant.  Nor  Is  It  different  from 
the  numberless  other  questions  that  might 
be  asked  about  the  deep  division  inside  the 
government  on  the  Vietnam  war  and  how  to 
end  It.  To  what  extent  do  military  decisions 
In  the  field  force  the  hand  of  the  President? 
To  what  extent  do  political  factors  and  fac- 
tions inside  South  Vietnam  exercise  a  pro- 
found gravitational  pull  on  American  policy? 
Why  was  It  necessary  for  President  John- 
son to  feel  he  had  to  retire  from  the  Pres- 
idency In  order  to  create  an  environment  for 
negotiations? 

Ambassador  Harrlman  has  disclosed  that 
the  Parts  peace  talks  were  retarded  for  many 
weeks  because  of  the  decision  of  the  Amer- 
ican military  to  undertake  action  despite  our 
assurances  in  Paris  to  the  contrary.  This  re- 
sulted in  a  vast  step-up  of  North  Vietnam 
military  activity  with  a  consequent  increase 
in  casualties. 

These  facts  take  on  a  razor's  edge  with  the 
publication  of  the  article  by  Clark  Clifford, 
former  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  the  July 
1969  Issue  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  Clifford 
gave  a  stark  picture  of  seriously  misleading 
information  and  advice  coming  from  the  mil- 
itary. What  was  most  disturbing  was  that 
the  misinformation  served  as  a  basis  for  Pen- 
tagon action  in  the  field — sometimes  without 
benefit  of  White  House  authorization. 

The  inescapable  question  emerging  from 
Mr.  Clifford's  article,  of  course,  Is  what  can 
be  done  to  restore  Constitutional  controls  In 
the  formation  and  Implementation  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy? 

Until  the  answers  to  this  and  other  key 
questions  about  the  Vietnam  war  become 
clear,  the  American  people  will  be  increas- 
ingly torn  by  Vietnam.  These  questions  call 
for  discussion  and  debate.  More  than  ever, 
therefore,  it  Is  vital  that  the  American  peo- 
ple be  fully  Informed  of  all  factors  bear- 
ing on  the  possible  prolongation  of  the  war. 

Where  to  fix  the  responsibility?  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  groups  in- 
side the  government  and  in  South  Vietnam 
not  infrequently  pressed  their  authority  to 
its  outermost  limits,  or  exceeded  It,  In  a 
way  that  forced  the  President's  hand.  Indeed, 
the  extent  to  which  the  P*residency  of  the 
United  States  has  become  the  focal  point  of 
overwhelming  and  often  unmanageable  pres- 
sures, especially  in  military  matters,  Is  a 
major  problem  the  American  people  can  no 
longer  minimize  or  ignore. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  terrible  and 
terrifying  ordeal  of  Vietnam  can  be  brought 
to  an  end  unless  the  American  people  them- 
selves are  given  straight  answers  by  their 
government  about  the  war — and  unless  the 
government  itself  is  united  In  the  determina- 
tion to  seek  peace  through  negotiations. 

It  may  be  asked  why  I  have  waited  until 
now  to  put  down  all  these  notes.  Actually, 
I  have  referred  to  various  parts  of  this  ac- 
count from  time  to  time  In  my  editorials  or 
talks  but  I  haven't  put  the  story  down  In 
full  and  sequential  form  for  a  simple  reason : 
I  feared  that  the  effect  of  anything  I  might 
write  on  the  subject  would  weaken  even  fur- 
ther the  chances  for  peace  talks  by  reinforc- 


ing Hanoi's  view  that  the  United  States  did 
not  have  a  consistent  and  unswerving  policy 
for  ending  the  war  through  a  non-mllltary 
settlement. 

But  a  new  Administration  Is  now  in  office, 
with  new  options,  new  opportunities,  new 
responsibilities.  The  President  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  dominant  public  opinion  In 
favor  of  extrication.  These  advantages,  how- 
ever, can  lade  quickly  if  U.S.  policy  and  ac- 
tion come  off  separate  spools. 

The  strength  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  depends — as  the  great  leaiders 
In  the  nation's  history  have  always  recog- 
nized— not  on  force  alone  but  on  the  gen- 
uineness of  our  purposes,  on  the  Constitu- 
tional primacy  of  civilian  authority  over  the 
military,  on  an  outlook  unsmudged  by  cyn- 
icism or  callousness,  on  our  ability  to  be 
understood  and  believed  throughout  the 
world,  and  on  the  pursuit  of  goals  that  have 
something  to  do  with  a  better  and  safer  life 
for  the  people  on  this  earth. 


HUMAN  TOILETS 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  introduced  the  Drug  Abuse  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1969.  This  bill  is  a  supple- 
ment to  necessary  medical  and  law-en- 
forcement efforts  to  control  drug  abuse. 
It  recognizes,  however,  that  punishment 
by  itself  will  never  eliminate  the  menace 
of  drug  abuse.  There  is  a  willfulness  of 
youth  that  punishment  only  encourages. 

My  bill  would  provide  necessary  edu- 
cational information  and  techniques  to 
teachers,  parents,  and  law-enforcement 
officials  to  handle  this  problem  intelli- 
gently. Education  will  do  much  to  dispel 
the  clouds  of  ignorance  leading  to  drug 
use. 

Today's  Washington  Post  contains  a 
story  by  Kirk  Scharfenberg  describing 
the  sorry  plight  of  a  young  man  with  a 
drug  problem.  As  he  said,  "I  took  LSD 
because  I  was  curious."  In  his  curiosity, 
he  has  taken  LSD,  marihuana,  hashish, 
amphetamines,  and  barbiturates.  Too 
many  of  our  young  people  are  using  their 
bodies  as  human  toilets,  destroying  their 
minds  and  their  bodies  in  ignorance.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Heib  Tells  op  Drugs,  Alienation 
(By  Kirk  Scharfenberg) 

"Right  now  I  really  don't  understand  my 
parents — the  way  they  fight  back  and  forth 
over  things,"  a  15-year-old  Montgomery 
County  youth  told  a  juvenile  court  judge 
yesterday.  "And  I  don't  understand  other 
things,  like  myself,  right  now." 

The  blond-haired  youth,  heir  td  a  Wash- 
ington fortune,  admitted  to  Judge  Douglas 
H.  Moore  Jr.  that  since  last  fall  he  had  tried 
LSD,  marijuana,  hashish,  amphetamines  and 
barbiturates. 

The  youth,  who  appeared  In  court,  wearing 
a  neatly  tailored  brown  suit,  was  arrested  in 
the  men's  room  of  a  Bethesda  gas  station  May 
16  with  one  and  one-half  capsules  of  LSD. 

"I  took  LSD,"  he  said,  "because  I  was 
curious.  It  was  for  kicks  at  the  beginning.  I 
hallucinated.  I  never  had  a  bad  trip.  I  sort 
of  floated  in  a  state  of  euphoria."  He  ad- 
mitted using  LSD  once  and  marijuana  twice 
since  his  arrest. 

He  said  he  began  what  the  judge  called 
"his  serious  involvement  with  the  drug  scene" 
after  flunking  out  of  Landon  School  In 
Bethesda  and  entering  a  county  junior  high 
school. 


"I  did  well  until  the  seventh  grade,"  the 
boy  said  of  Landon.  "It  seemed  too  staid  to 
me — all  boys  and  too  competitive.  My  social 
life  was  pretty  nil.  I  didn't  get  along  well 
with  the  masters  and  the  students.  I  was 
sort  of  a  loner. 

"I  feel  that  from  what  the  doctors  said  I 
should  be  out  of  the  area  away  from  my 
parents  and  friends,"  the  boy,  who  has  seen 
two  psychiatrists,  said.  "I  would  like  to  go 
a  private  coed  school."  He  suggested  two  in 
New  England  to  the  judge. 

His  mother  agreed.  "I  firmly  believe  this." 
she  told  the  judge.  "I  believe  he  no  longer 
needs  a  boys  school.  I  think  he  gets  terribly 
depressed  over  the  whole  situation.  It  would 
be  better  if  he  wasn't  in  a  position  where — 
as  he  says — he's  so  uptight.  A  place  where 
he  feels  he's  In  a  position  where  he  has  to 
escape." 

His  father,  a  Kenwood  resident  who  is  di- 
vorced from  the  boy's  mother,  disagreed  ana 
argued,  that  his  son  should  go  to  a  military 
academy  in  New  Jersey  where  he  has  been 
accepted. 

"I  believe  In  the  use  of  the  uniform,"  the 
man  said.  "This  kid  needs  a  firm  hand  put 
over  him.  I've  tried  but  he  has  not  had  It.  It 
may  be  my  upbringing.  I  think  he  needs  to  go 
to  a  strict  school,  get  away  from  this  coddling. 
He  needs  to  have  a  thumb  put  down  on  him 
and  be  responsible  to  discipline." 

"I'm  keeping  my  mind  open  though."  the 
father  added.  "I'm  not  stubborn.  It's  fM-  the 
betterment  of  the  kid." 

Judge  Moore  found  the  youth  delinquent 
and  placed  him  on  probation.  The  judge  said 
he  had  no  authority  to  select  which  private 
school  the  boy  should  attend  but  agreed  to 
make  a  recommendation  based  on  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  court  staff. 

The  youth's  father  said  he  would  reserve 
a  place  In  next  fall's  ninth  grade  classes  at 
both  the  New  Jersey  military  academy  and 
a  more  liberal  coeducational  private  school 
in  Western  Massachusetts. 

In  the  meantime,  the  boy  will  Join  his 
father  at  a  family  lodge  on  a  lake  in  upstate 
New  York. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL— XL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  agricultural  industry  provides  the 
largest  market  for  pesticides,  use  of 
these  dangerous  pest  killers  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  our  farms.  The  home 
gardener,  dependent  on  the  products  of- 
fered him,  routinely  selects  from  the 
many  hazardous  garden  chemicals  on 
the  store  shelves  in  order  to  obtain  a 
beautiful  display  of  flowers,  shrubs, 
trees,  and  plants  in  his  own  yard. 

The  home  gardener  is  confronted  with 
an  endless  number  of  products  to  help 
him  achieve  the  garden  he  wants — plant 
foods,  multipurpose  and  all-purpose  and 
special-purpose  sprays,  dusts,  and  pow- 
ders, insecticides  and  fungicides — and  he 
is  generally  at  a  loss  to  determine  from 
the  labels  just  what  chemical  compound 
is  not  just  effective  in  killing  its  intended 
victim,  but  just  as  importantly  safe  to 
the  birds  and  animals,  including  man, 
in  the  surroimding  area. 

In  a  Simday  column  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  Irston  R.  Barnes  said: 

Few  buyers  .  .  .  appreciate  the  dangers  to 
man  and  his  environment  which  are  inher- 
ent in  the  use  of  many  pesticides.  I  seriously 
doubt  that  many  buyers  would  accept  DDT. 
other  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  and  other 
even  more  highly  toxic  pesticides  for  home 
and  garden  use.  or  tolerate  their  use  com- 
mercially. If  tney  understood  (these  dan- 
gers)   .   .   . 
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The  author  dies  the  spread  of  pesti- 
cides throughoul  the  environment,  their 
persistence  whlci  kills  flsh  and  wildlife 
years  after  their  initial  application,  and 
their  inability  to  distingush  harmful 
pests  for  beneflc<al  creatures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Barnes'  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  np  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  b< :  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SCAXCH     IVK     A     PESTTCIOS 

(By    Irstsn    R.    Barnes) 

Nursery,  garden  and  seed  catalogues  have 
a  year-round  rascliiatlon  for  me.  If  they  come 
from  a  company  ll  which  I  have  confidence. 
So  when  I  recentl;'  received  the  usual  sum- 
mer and  fall  catalogues.  I  began  considering 
what  could  still  bs  done  In  neglected  areas 
of  spring  planting. 

My  pleasiire  In  Illustrations  of  colorful 
gardens,  early  flowiirlng  bulbs  for  fall  plant- 
ing and  perennlali  hardy  to  20  degrees  be- 
low was  quickly  terminated  a£  I  turned  the 
page  and  found  njself  In  the  midst  of  pesti- 
cides. What  an  a^dlous  strategy  to  display 
beautlf At  flower*  abd  luscious  fruits  and  tie 
th^lr  atUBlunent  t<i  an  arsenal  of  deadly  gar- 
den chemicals! 

It  was  a  deadly  a  rray,  for  the  environment 
more  than  for  th»  target  insects.  Pesticides 
combined  with  pliint  foods.  Multl-purpoee 
and  all  purpose  npmys.  Boee  sprays  and  fruit 
and  vegetable  iprays.  Dusts  and  wettable 
powders.  Insect  elites  and  fungicides.  Two 
concentratloiis  cf  ODT  and  two  of  chlordane. 
and  these  ingredieais  and  half  a  dozen  more 
In  various  combinations. 

All  this  recalled  :my  own  bewilderment  as 
I  have  ranged  tardugh  the  offerings  of  gar- 
den centers,  hardware  shops  and  supermar- 
kets, reading  label^  and  searching  for  a  safe 
pesticide. 

Then  we  aslced  curselves — why  not  Truth 
In  Pesticides?  We  have  truth  In  Packaging 
and  Truth  in  Lending.  Proprietary  drugs 
must  be  not  only  safe  but  efficacious. 

Pew  buyers,  even  with  college  courses  in 
chemistry,  biology  and  ecology,  appreciate 
the  dangers  to  mim  and  his  environment 
which  are  Inherent  In  the  use  of  many  pesti- 
cides. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  many  buyers  would 
accept  DDT.  other  ihlortnated  hydrocarbons 
and  other  even  mote  highly  toxic  pesticides 
for  home  and  garden  use,  or  tolerate  their 


use  commercially. 


:.t  they  understood: 


That  these  cbemicala  and  their  derivatives 


spread  throughout 
by  wind  and  water, 
the  world,  even  In 


the  environment,  carried 
to  Jeopardize  life  around 
bcean  environments. 
That  many  of  these  chemicals  and  their 
derivativeB  are  persi  stent  In  the  environment, 
killing  birds  and  ^iher  wUdiife  years  after 
use 

That  the  chemlcils  tliat  control  this 
son's    crabgrass,    w  len    ingested    by    earth- 


worms, mean  death 

That    these    pest:  cides 
killing    only    target 


for  example,  can  so 
grass  will  not  keep 


to  robins  and  other  birds, 
are  not  selective. 
Insects,  but  eliminate 
the  many  beneficial  Insects  as  well,  causing 
even  more  serious  problems  as  the  balance 
of  nature  is  upset. 
That  wholesale  destruction  of  soil  Insects, 
>  change  soil  textures  that 
out  Invading  weeds. 
In  more  cases  tl  an  not.  the  decision  to 
use  one  of  the  highly  toxic  and  persistent 
chemical  pesticides  Is  a  decision  against  the 
larger  best  Interest)  i  of  the  user 

The  highly  toxic  and  persistent  chemical 
pesticides  should  ciTtalnly  be  banned  from 
sale  and  use.  No  on»,  whatever  his  economic 
interests,  should  bej  able  to  contaminate  the 
environment 

Other  pesticides  Ijor  home,  garden  or  com- 
mercial use,  should  have,  in  addition  to  the 
ingredients  and  th(    usual  warnings  against 


swallowing  and  c<Mitact  with  the  skin,  th«ae 
minimum  warnings  on  the  paekage  and  In 
advertising: 

The  necessary  safeguards  against  the 
product  or  its  derivatives  getting  Into  man's 
food  or  into  wildlife  food-chains. 

A  disclosure  of  the  nonteirgct  Insects  that 
may  be  killed,  with  an  indication  of  the 
economic  benefits  of  such  Insects. 

A  disclosure  of  environmental  effects — 
the  breakdown  products  and  the  effects  on 
domestic  and  wild  animals.  Including  fish 
and  amphibians. 

And  in  the  sale  of  fresh,  frozen  and  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  animal  products, 
the  levels  of  pesticides  residues  present  for 
all  pesticides  which  have  not  yet  been 
clinically  proven  to  be  wholly  safe  for  human 
Ingestion. 


PACING  UP  TO  AMERICA'S  HUNGER 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  in  this  country  established  be- 
yond a  peradventure  of  doubt  that  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  in  America  are 
realities.  We  have  even  been  able  to  lo- 
cate and  target  fairly  well  the  areas  and 
places  in  which  hunger  and  malnutrition 
most  critically  thrive.  Thus,  having  ac- 
knowledged the  existence  of  hunger  and 
having  located  it  to  some  extent,  we  have 
been  absorbed  in  the  last  few  months  in 
the  perplexing  task  of  trying  to  elimi- 
nate it.  The  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  a  com- 
mittee on  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
serving,  has  been  conducting  detailed 
hearings  on  this  matter.  Bills  have  been 
introduced  and  efforts  made  to  expand 
and  Increase  the  food -stamp  program, 
efforts  which  I  have  strongly  supported. 
Through  the  war  on  poverty,  0£Qce  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  other  pe- 
ripheral programs,  we  have  tried  to  get 
to  the  root  causes  of  poverty  and  hun- 
ger. But  still  the  problem  of  hunger  is 
there  to  solve. 

Means  of  immediately  eliminating 
hunger  and  malnutrition  have  been  dis- 
cussed by  Ruth  Logue,  a  Washington 
economist.  Although  I  have  some  reser- 
vations about  the  approach  she  suggests, 
her  comments  merit  consideration  by  us 
all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent her  article  entitled  "A  Free  Basic 
Diet  for  Every  American,"  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  July  27,  1969,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Free  Basic  Diet  for  EStbrt  American 
(By  Ruth  Logue) 

This  spring,  Agnes  E.  Meyer  advocated 
tackling  the  problem  of  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition in  America  directly  by  providing  aU 
children  (not  Just  poor  ones)  with  a  free 
basic  diet  through  the  school  systems.  Mrs. 
Meyer  is  concerned  primarily  to  eradicate 
the  physical  and  mental  retardation  that  re- 
sults from  malnutrition  at  an  early  age,  but 
she  wants  It  done  democratically — without 
making  class  distinctions. 

In  order  to  reach  all  children,  Mrs.  Meyer 
advocated  expanding  the  Federal  free  lunch 
program  in  elementary  schools  downward  to 
take  In  younger  children  in  day  care  centers. 
Head  Start  classes  and  the  like  and  upward 
to  include  children  in  secondary  schools.  I 


think  Mrs.  Meyer  Is  on  the  right  track  In 
advocating  distribution  of  food  rather  than 
money.  But  as  she  admits,  institutional  feed- 
ing Is  part  of  a  piecemeal  approach  to  a 
large  and  complex  problem. 

We  have  plenty  of  food  in  America;  our 
trouble  lies  in  failure  to  distribute  It  ade- 
quately. The  existing  Federal  programs  do 
not  reach  enough  of  the  people  who  are 
hungry  and  ill -nourished.  A  Department  of 
Agriculture  report  has  estimated  that,  be- 
cause of  eligibility  rules  and  other  obstacles, 
the  two  major  Federal  programs  to  feed  the 
hungry  reach  only  one  In  five  poor  people. 

I  iherefca-e  put  forward  the  following  "free 
food  program"  for  feeding  the  hungry  as  a 
supplement  to  the  free  school  lunch  and 
other  institutional  feeding  programs,  but 
as  a  substitute  for  the  existing  Federal  food 
stamp  and  surplus  food  distribution  pro- 
grams. I  propose  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment distribute  a  small  number  of  staple 
foods  free  of  charge  to  everyone,  through 
grocery  stores  and  similar  retail  outlets. 

An  essential  aspect  of  the  free  food  pro- 
gram la  that  the  free  foods  be  what  the 
economist  calls  "inferior  goods." 

There  is  nothing  intrinsically  inferior  about 
an  tnferior  good:  the  t«rm  merely  means 
something  that  people  consume  less  of  as 
their  incomes  rise.  The  classic  example  of 
an  inferior  good  is  the  potato,  but  Prof. 
Donald  S.  Watson  of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity has  pointed  out  that  a  Cadillac  Is  an 
inferior  good  to  a  movie  actor  who  trades 
up  to  a  Rolls  Boyce. 

In  order  to  keep  down  consumption  of  the 
free  foods  and  thus  limit  the  cost  of  the 
program,  as  well  as  to  limit  competition  with 
commercial  products,  the  free  foods  must  be 
inferior  in  this  economic  sense.  Furthermore, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  make  the  free 
foods  appear  as  Inferior  as  possible.  The 
packages  might  be  olive  drab  and  labeled 
with  black  stencUlng  that  says,  for  example, 
"VS  Govenunent  Free  Food — Lard." 

The  commodities  that  I  propose  for  free 
distribution  are  bulgfur  wheat,  nonfat  dry 
milk,  dry  beans  and  lard. 

Bulgur  wheat  qualifies  as  an  "inferior" 
food  because  it  Is  unfamiliar  to  most  Ameri- 
cans. Wheat  that  has  been  parboiled,  dried, 
husked  and  cracked,  it  has  been  a  staple 
food  of  the  Middle  East  for  thousands  of 
years.  Only  about  a  million  pounds  of  bulgur 
are  consumed  annually  in  the  United  States, 
but  in  the  year  that  ended  last  June  30,  the 
U3.  Government  shipped  554  million  pounds 
of  it  abroad  as  foreign  aid. 

Most  people  prefer  fresh  whole  milk  to 
skim  milk  made  from  dry  milk  pwwder,  and 
it  is  expected  that  most  of  those  people  who 
are  not  poor  will  continue  to  do  so  even  If 
dry  milk  is  free. 

Beans  and  lard  are  already  part  of  the 
staple  diet  of  the  poor  and  are  generally 
at  the  bottom  of  the  preference  scale  of  those 
who  are  not  poor. 

The  free  foods  need  not  be  the  ones  sug- 
gested here.  Others  should  be  substituted 
for  the  foods  on  my  list  and  not  added  to 
It,  however,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a 
product  rich  in  vitamin  C.  The  number  of 
free  foods  needs  to  be  restricted  partly  to 
keep  the  cost  down  and  simplify  administra- 
tion but  also,  and  more  Importantly,  to  avoid 
taking   up   too  much   retail  shelf  space. 

A  ration  of  PILI.S 

Bulgur  wheat,  nonfat  dry  milk,  dry  beans 
and  lard  were  chosen  for  my  list  of  free  foods 
not  only  because  they  are  Inferior  In  the 
economist's  sense.  They  also  are  high  in  nu- 
tritional values,  are  cheap,  require  little  home 
preparation,  are  easily  shipped  and  stored 
and  are  already  being  distributed  to  low- 
Income  families  in  the  United  States  imder 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  surplus 
food  program. 

These  foods  can  provide  a  fairly  adequate 
basic  diet.  Daily  consumpUou  of  8  ounces 


of  dry  bulgur  wheat,  4  ounces  of  dry  skim 
milk,  4  ounces  of  dry  beans  and  1  ounce  of 
lard,  while  providing  only  66  percent  of  the 
calories  recommended  for  a  young  man,  pro- 
vides over  100  percent  of  the  protein  and 
well  over  100  percent  of  several  Important 
vitamins  and  minerals. 

The  caloric  Insufficiency  of  this  diet  could 
be  made  up  by  eating  more  of  the  free  foods. 
The  nonfat  dry  milk  or  the  lard  could  be 
fortified  with  vitamin  A,  but  the  vitamin  C 
deficiency  poses  a  more  Intractable  problem. 
I  tried,  but  failed,  to  dream  up  an  "inferior" 
ascorbic  acid  drink  that  would  not  be  likely 
to  compete  successfully  with  commercial 
products  already  on  the  market. 

An  alternative  solution,  free  ascorbic  acid 
pills,  would  probably  prove  too  expensive  and 
too  wasteful  because  the  human  capacity  for 
taking  pills  Is  much  less  limited  physiologi- 
cally than  the  capacity  for  eating  food.  A 
possible  solution  would  be  to  hand  or  mail 
out  packets  of  vitamin  C  tablets  with  wel- 
fare checks. 

It  Is  not  envisioned,  however,  that  the 
free  foods  would  provide  the  sole  diet  of  poor 
people  except  in  emergency  situations.  The 
free  food  program,  like  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, is  predicated  upon  the  idea  that  most 
of  the  poor  have  some  Income  to  spend  on 
food.  To  the  extent  that  the  free  food  pro- 
gram provides  the  poor  vrtth  basic  staples 
that  they  would  otherwise  have  had  to  buy, 
the  free  food  program  would  enable  the  poor 
to  purchase  a  greater  variety  of  foods. 

DlSTRIBirriOK   CENTERS 

Like  the  food  stamp  program,  the  free 
food  program  would  not  involve  setting  up 
a  separate  Government-operated  distribu- 
tion system,  such  as  Is  now  used  for  direct 
distribution  of  surplus  foods. 

That  system  is  quite  Inconvenient  for 
many  of  the  needy.  The  distribution  depots 
are  often  open  only  a  few  hours  a  day,  and 
during  working  hours,  and  In  some  places 
they  are  open  as  infrequently  as  once  or 
twice  a  month.  Pew  in  number,  the  depots 
are  consequently  located  far  from  home  for 
many  recipients,  who  then  have  difficulty 
bringing  home  the  quantity  of  bulky  foods 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Distribution  of  the  free  foods  through  re- 
tail stores  would  be  an  Improvement  because 
retail  stores,  partly  by  virtue  of  their  grreater 
numbers,  are  more  conveniently  located. 

The  basic  staples  that  I  propose  for  free 
distribution  are  wholesome  and  nutritious,  a 
fact  that  gives  the  free  food  program  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  food  stamp  program  and  fi- 
nancial grants  In  general.  As  Mrs.  Meyer 
pointed  out,  the  trouble  with  stamps  and 
grants  is  that  "they  are  lacking  In  any  educa- 
tional content,  and  malnutrition  is  largely  a 
result  of  Ignorance,  of  bad  eating  habits." 
Many  users  of  food  stamps  have  poor  dietary 
habits  and  use  the  stamps  for  products  that 
are  nutritionally  useless.  I  have  stood  in  a 
supermarket  checkout  line  behind  a  young 
woman  who  used  food  stamps  to  buy,  among 
other  things,  18  cans  of  Coca-Cola  and  a 
large  bag  of  candy  for  her  baby, 

MONOTONT   IS   NO    BAR 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  poor  will  not 
eat  the  "Inferior"  foods  that  I  propose  for 
free  distribution.  That  might  well  be  true  so 
long  as  a  family  has  any  money,  but  when 
the  money  runs  out  before  payday  or  the 
next  welfare  check,  the  free  foods  will  be  con- 
sumed because  they  are  better  than  nothing. 

Nor  are  the  free  foods  likely  to  be  rejected 
by  the  poor  because  the  diet  is  monotonous. 
Most  people  do  not  really  object  to  monotony 
in  their  diet  Many  Americans  eat  the  same 
breakfast  every  day  for  years;  Orientals  eat 
rice  every  day,  and  it  is  almost  Impossible  to 
get  most  American  teen-agers  to  eat  any- 
thing but  hot  dogs,  hamburgers  and  french 
fries.  Within  limits,  you  like  what  you  be- 
come accustomed  to,  and  the  proposed  fre« 
foods  are  not  half  bad. 


Both  dry  beans  and  bulgur  wheat  are  quite 
palatable  when  cooked  in  water  with  a  little 
salt  and  lard.  The  Marquesa  de  Merry  del  Val, 
wife  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  she  prefers  beans  to 
caviar,  and  bulgur  wheat  Is  sold  in  the 
gourmet  departments  of  local  supermarkets 
as  "wheat  pllaf."  People  on  diets  get  to  like 
skim  milk.  Lard  is  not  only  good  for  use  In 
cooking,  but  northern  Europeans  eat  it  plain 
on  bread. 

The  proposed  free  food  program  shares 
with  the  present  surplus  commodity  dis- 
tribution program  the  advantage  that  It 
would  be  available  to  those  with  no  Income 
at  all.  A  major  drawback  of  the  present  food 
stamp  program  is  that  the  poorest  families 
cannot  afford  to  buy  the  stamps. 

ABSENCE    OF    STIGMA 

The  greatest  advantage  of  the  free  food 
Drogram,  however.  Is  that  it  would  not  re- 
quire a  means  test— the  food  would  be  free 

^A  means  test  inevitably  l^'^l'^f^"! ^^P*. 
It  often  takes  two  months  or  longer  for 
S^f  f*^ll\^s  to  get  the  documents  entltung 
^m  to  buy  food  stamps  or  receive  surplus 
commodities  The  process  of  being  certified 
as  sufficiently  and  deservlngly  poor  usually 
involves  long  periods  of  waiting  In  offices, 
some  people  feel  humiliated  by  being  stig- 
matized M  welfare  recipients  when  they 
have  to  use  food  stamps  in  stores  or  line 
UP  at  a  surplus  food  distribution  center. 

A  means  test  also  has  a  built-in  incentive 
to  conceal  Increases  in  income  or  to  fall  to 
strive  to  raise  one's  income. 

The  free  foods,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
eeneraUy  be  available  without  waiting,  every 
day  except  Sunday.  Since  everyone  would  be 
entitled  to  the  foods,  somewhat  like  Social 
Security,  and  since  they  would  be  whole- 
some basic  staples  that  everyone  would  use 
on  some  occasion,  no  stigma  should  attach 
to  picking  them  up  at  the  store.  Moreover, 
no  one  has  to  or  would  want  to  stay  poor  in 
order  to  remain  entitled  to  the  free  foods. 

In  place  of  a  means  test  to  limit  the  cost 
to  the  community  of  its  charity,  the  free 
food  program  substitutes  the  distribution  of 
so-called  "inferior"  goods  on  the  theory  that 
consumption  of  such  goods,  particularly 
when  they  are  foods.  Is  self-limiting.  As  peo- 
ple become  less  poor,  they  will  eat  more  of 
other  things.  Both  their  desire  and  their 
capacity  to  consume  the  free  foods  will 
diminish. 

What  would  the  free  food  program  cost? 
More  research  would  be  required  to  estimate 
with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  what  the  pro- 
gram would  actually  cost,  but  in  practice, 
some  notion  of  the  probable  upper  limits  of 
the  cost  can  be  obtained  in  a  number  of 
ways. 

Based  on  recent  prices  for  each  of  the  four 
commodities,  the  wholesale  cost  can  be  esti- 
mated at  $46  per  person  per  year  and  the 
retail  cost  at  $91.25  per  person  per  year.  In 
the  highly  unlikely  event  that  10  mUllon 
people  (the  number  that  former  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman  proposed  to 
Include  In  an  expanded  food  stamp  program) 
consumed  the  hypothetical  free  food  diet  for 
365  days  a  year,  the  wholesale  cost  would  then 
be  about  $460  million  and  the  retail  cost 
about  $913  million. 

It  is  unlikely,  therefore,  that  feeding  the 
very  poor  with  free  food  could  cost  any 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  and  prob- 
ably It  would  cost  very  much  less. 

How  much  of  the  free  foods  would  the  re- 
maining 190  million  people  in  the  United 
States  consume?  One  way  of  making  such 
an  estimate  would  be  to  base  it  on  current 
retail  sales  of  those  foods.  Unfortunately, 
the  available  data  on  U.S.  domestic  civilian 
consumption  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  dry  beans 
and  lard  really  refer  to  "disappearance"  In- 
to food  uses  and  therefore  include  consump- 
tion In  restaurants  and  food  processing:  dry 


beans  used  to  make  canned  "pork  and  beans," 
nonfat  dry  milk  used  to  make  cake  mixes, 
lard  used  by  commercial  bakeries. 

But  the  statistics  can  provide  an  outside 
limit  for  current  retail  sales.  Taking  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimate  of  the 
jjer  capita  domestic  disappearance  of  these 
foods  into  food  uses  in  1966  (the  latest  pub- 
lished figures),  deducting  domestic  dona- 
tions, applying  those  figures  to  a  popula- 
tion of  190  million  and  costing  at  February, 
1969,  wholesale  prices  results  In  the  follow- 
ing projection  of  the  wholesale  value  of 
commercial  domestic  disappearance  in  1969: 
dry  beans,  $125  million;  lard,  $153  million, 
and  nonfat  dry  milk,  $240  million,  for  a  total 
of  $518  million. 

As  a  wild  guess,  half  of  the  dry  nonfat 
milk,  a  third  of  the  dry  beans  and  a  fourth 
of  the  lard  estimated  to  "disappear"  into 
food  uses  in  1969  would  go  Into  commercial 
channels  and  not  be  sold  through  retail 
stores.  If  the  190  million  who  are  not  poor 
increased  their  consumption  of  dry  milk, 
beans  and  lard  through  retail  stores  by 
50  per  cent  as  a  result  of  their  becoming 
free  goods,  the  estimated  wholesale  cost 
would  then  be  about  $477  million. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not 
estimate  the  domestic  disappearance  of  bul- 
gur wheat,  but  according  to  Bulgur  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  only  about  a  million  pounds  are 
consumed  In  this  country  annually.  At  a 
wholesale  cost  of  6  cents  a  pound,  the  value 
of  domestic  bulgur  consumption  would  be 
about  $60,000.  The  capacity  of  the  U.S.  mill- 
ing Industry  to  produce  bulgur  wheat  Is 
much  greater  than  this,  however,  as  attested 
to  by  the  544  million  pounds  shipped  as 
foreign  aid  in  fiscal  1968.  Again  guessing 
wildly,  I  estimate  that  domestic  consump- 
tion of  bulgur  wheat  by  those  who  are  not 
poor  would  rise  to  383  million  pounds  an- 
nually, bringing  the  estimated  wholesale 
cost  of  the  free  foods  they  might  consume 
to  about  $500  million. 

On  the  other  band,  it  Is  very  unlikely  that 
all  of  the  10  million  poor  would  consume  the 
hypothetical  free  food  diet  every  day  for  365 
days  a  year.  If  consumption  of  bulgur  wheat 
and  dry  beans  Is  reduced  by  half  on  the  as- 
sumption that  most  of  the  poor  have  some 
Income  to  spend  on  food  and  will  prefer  to 
substitute  other  foods  lor  those  two  commdl- 
ties  first,  the  estimated  wholesale  cost  of  the 
free  foods  going  to  the  very  poor  Is  reduced 
to  $367  million. 

What  about  the  cost  of  distributing  the 
free  foods?  The  most  optimistic  assumption 
is  that  stores  could  be  induced  to  stock  the 
free  foods  (and  absorb  the  cost  of  retail  dis- 
tribution) in  order  to  bring  people  into  the 
stores,  where  they  could  be  expected  to  buy 
things  as  well  as  pick  up  the  free  foods. 

Desire  for  good  will  on  the  part  of  the 
stores  and  pressure  from  local  community 
organizations  should  provide  further  Incen- 
tives for  the  stores  to  carry  the  free  foods.  If 
the  voluntary  response  was  insufficient,  the 
Government  could  reimburse  the  stores  by  a 
fiat  fee  based  on  annual  turnover. 

I  believe  that  the  cost  estimates  given  here 
err  on  the  side  of  generosity  and  that  the 
total  retail  cost  of  the  free  food  program 
work  not  exceed  $1  billion. 

Measures  to  prevent  diversion  of  the  free 
foods  into  commercial  channels  would  have 
to  be  devised,  but  such  measures  do  not  seem 
to  be  beyond  normal  human  ingenuity.  Di- 
version would  be  against  the  law,  of  course, 
and  suitable  penalties  would  be  attached. 
Only  one  or  two  pounds  of  each  food  should 
be  allowed  each  person  per  day.  Such  a  pro- 
vision could  not  be  enforced  literally,  but  It 
would  ensure  that  only  one  package  of  each 
free  food  was  checked  out  for  any  one  per- 
son at  any  one  time,  and  it  would  cut  down 
on  fiagrant  repeaters.  The  small  packages 
should  deter  diversion  to  commercial  uses. 
and  the  dry  milk  and  lard  could  be  colored 
a  faint  yellow  to  aid  in  detecting  diversion. 
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Moreorer.  such  as  operation  should  lend 
Itself,  with  the  h»lp  of  computers,  to  moni- 
toring by  means  at  statistics.  If  the  free  food 
program  were  adapted  In  place  of  the  food 
stamp  and  surplus  commodity  distribution 
programs,  the  Dtpartment  of  Ag^culture. 
which  now  absorbs  part  of  the  administra- 
tive cost  of  the  programs,  could  easily  ab- 
sorb the  admlnlstfatlTe  cost  of  the  free  food 
program. 

A  TlinnAL  WASTX 

No  doubt  It  sedms  wasteful  to  give  away 
food  to  those  whd  can  afford  to  buy  It.  but 
this  waste  Is  trivial  compared  with  the 
enormous  waste  cf  human  resources  caused 
by  people,  particularly  children,  being  Ul- 
nourlshed  or  golni ;  hungry. 

Because  the  fre  e  foods  would  be  distrib- 
uted by  local  stores  and  because  no  means 
test  and  no  mon  (y  would  be  required,  the 
free  food  prograia  should  come  closer  to 
reaching  all  the  truly  hungry  than  existing 
and  the  food  stamp  and 
surplus  commodltir  distribution  programs. 

The  free  food  i)rogram  would  help  those 
most  helpless  of  ;ill  people  in  our  soctety- 
those  who  cannot  cope  with  Government 
forms,  regulation  1.  schedules,  requirements 
and  ot]fifi  varletlts  of  red  tape. 

jfo  dput>t  peopl )  will  waste  the  free  foods 
because  they  are  free,  but  the  possibUities 
for  this  kind  of  wiste  seem  slight  when  com- 
pared wltb  the  faste  of  time,  energy  and 


MOW  IT  ntLS  A  YOUNG  MAN 

Pelected  ntitrienti  in  a  hypothetical  diet  of  free  foods  compared  with  recommended  dietary  allowtTKet  set  forth  tif 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Natienal  Rataarcii  Council) 


Nutrien.and  unit 


Calories 

Protein  (er.) 

CaJciumCmg.) 

Pliosvlioriis  (i»f.)-.. 

Iron  (mg ) 

Vitamin  A  (I. U.) 

Thiamin  (mj.) 

Riboflavin  (mg.) 

Niacin  (mg  ) 

Ascorbic  acid  (rag.). 
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money  that  now  go  Into  getting  and  giving 
the  certlflcatlon  of  deserving  poverty  re- 
quired by  the  two  Federal  food  programs 
that  the  free  food  program  would  replace. 

The  free  food  program  la  essentially  a 
method  of  distribution.  It  would  not  give 
the  poor  a  varied  and  well-balanced  diet,  but 
It  would  provide  palatable,  nourishing  food 
that  would  enable  the  hungry  to  survive 
without  serious  malnutrition. 

Most  important,  the  free  food  program 
would  reach  almost  all  of  the  poor  and  hun- 
gry, which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the 
existing  programs. 

The  ideal  solution  to  the  problems  of  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  In  America  would  be 
to  enable  the  poor  to  earn  adequate  Incomes 
and  to  educate  people  to  spend  their  money 
on  food  more  wisely — goals  whose  means  are 
not  in  sight.  Education  is  a  slow,  dlGBcult 
and  uncertain  process,  and  exposure  to  good 
food  is  probably  more  effective  in  building 
proper  dietary  habits  than  any  amount  of 
telling  people  what  to  eat. 

The  free  food  program  would  make  some 
contribution  to  educating  people  in  better 
eating  habits,  because  exposure  develops 
tastes  and  the  free  foods  are  nutritious.  But 
like  the  mass  institutional  feeding  program 
advocated  by  Mrs.  Meyer,  the  free  food  pro- 
gram is  a  second-best  solution  Intended  to 
bridge  the  gap  while  we  work  out  permanent 
solutions  to  our  grievous  social  problems  of 
poverty  and  Ignorance. 
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HEALTH   MAT*  POWER   PROGRAMS 


Mr.  President,  on  July 

Presi<|ent  Nixon  warned   the 

crisis  in  health  care 

is  done  about  it  im- 


President's  statement, 
of  Health,  Edu- 
Wejfare  Robert  Pinch  and 
geberg,   the  newly   ap- 
Secretary  for  Health 
I  am  deeply  con- 
administration's   pro- 
the  Health  Manpower 


I  shall  discuss  with  the  Senate  a  few 
of  the  items  in  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice budget  which  are  of  utmost  concern 
to  me.  I  point  out  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable gap  between  the  administra- 
tion's rhetoric  and  its  proposals.  This 
gap  is  especially  apparent  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

HEALTH  MANPOWER  ACT 
[In  millioiis' 
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$117 
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16.0 
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-19.0 
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322 

235.4 

-86.6 
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The  central  source  of  Federal  support 
of  the  national  effort  to  increase  the  ex- 
isting supply  of  professional  health 
manpower  is  the  Health  Manpower  Act 
of  1968,  the  successor  to  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Educational  Assistance  Acts  of 
1963  and  1965.  Three  sections  of  the 
Health  Manpower  Act  authorize:  First, 
matching  grants  for  construction  or  re- 
habilitation of  medical,  dental,  and  other 


health  profession  schools:  second,  di- 
rect operating  grants  to  these  schools; 
and  third,  loans  to  the  students  enrolled 
in  the  schools.  If  we  are  substantially 
to  increase  the  number  of  professional 
health  personnel,  a  better  balance  must 
be  struck  between  short-term  savings 
and  long-term  need  than  the  proposals 
put  forth  in  the  budget  by  the  Nixon 
administration. 

All  health  professions  schools  need 
additional  financial  resources.  Many  are 
in  serious  financial  diflQculty,  and  mcny 
are  threatened  with  loss  of  full  accredi- 
tation because  of  lack  of  suflRclent  fimds 
to  maintain  the  basic  quality  of  their 
educational  programs.  Concurrent  with 
these  problems  are  demands  on  the 
schools  to  substantially  increase  enroll- 
ments and  to  become  more  involved  in 
health  activities  of  the  community. 
Grants  imder  the  program  of  institution 
grants  have  assisted  the  health  profes- 
sions schools  in  offsetting  a  financial 
crisis  of  unprecedented  severity.  Yet 
President  Nixon  has  requested  only 
$101,400,000  for  this  program— a  reduc- 
tion of  $15,600,000  from  the  amount  au- 
thorized. 

In  1964  the  congress  authorized  finan- 
cial assistance  to  diploma  schools  of 
nursing.  This  program  was  designed  to 
offset  a  portion  of  the  increasing  costs 
to  diploma  schools  because  of  the  enroll- 
ment of  federally  sponsored  students.  It 
was  administered  on  a  formula  grant 
basis  to  schools  applying  for  such  as- 
sistance. Under  the  Health  Manpower 
Act  of  1968,  the  formula  grant  payment 
was  terminated,  but  the  institutional 
grant  program  was  broadenet'  to  include 
diploma,  associate  and  collegiate  schools 
of  nursing  to  assist  them  in  meeting  the 
costs  of  strengthening  and  expanding 
their  training  programs. 

Thirty-five  million  dollars  is  authorized 
for  this  program  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
However,  funding  for  special  projects 
grants  for  the  improvement  of  nurse 
training  and  institutional  grants  are 
lumped  together.  The  Health  Manpower 
Act  specifies  that  no  institutional  grant 
funds  can  be  made  available  until  $15 
million  is  obligated  for  special  project 
grants.  Since  the  President's  budget  re- 
quests only  $7  million  for  these  two  pro- 
grams, funding  for  the  institutional 
grants  program  is  completely  eliminated 
and  the  special  projects  grants  are 
seriously  curtailed. 

Schools  of  public  health  prepare  the 
majority  of  the  graduate  public  health 
specialists  for  servi<»  throughout  the 
country.  They  are  a  fundamental  re- 
source for  public  health  consultation  and 
research  to  all  State  and  local  health 
agencies  as  well  as  Federal  agencies. 
Seven  million  dollars  in  institutional 
grants  to  schools  of  public  health  was 
authorized  for  f  seal  year  1970.  The  ad- 
ministration has  requested  $4,554,000. 

Mr.  President,  enrollments  in  schools 
of  public  health  over  the  past  5  years 
have  risen  by  more  than  50  percent,  from 
1,682  ♦o  2.637  in  1967-68,  and  the  num- 
ber of  graduates  has  increased  from  851 
to  more  than  1.200  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. 

Project    grants   for    graduate    public 
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health  training  are  awarded  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  national  need  for  special  in- 
stitutional assistance  to  schools  of  public 
health,  nursing,  engineering,  medicine, 
dentistry,  hospital  administration,  and 
others,  to  initiate,  strengthen,  and  ex- 
pand specialized  public  health  courses  at 
the  graduate  level.  These  trained  indi- 
viduals are  essential  in  the  development 
of  new  academic  programs  so  essential  in 
meeting  changing  social  and  health 
needs,  in  relating  to  new  health  technol- 
ogies, and  to  improve  utilization  of  scarce 
health  manpower.  The  Health  Manpower 
Act  carries  authorization  for  1970  of  $8,- 
500,000  for  special  project  grants.  The 
administration  has  requested  $4,917,000 
to  carry  on  this  important  program. 

I  point  out  to  Senators  that  institu- 
tional grants  to  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions have  been  reduced  by  President 


Nixon  from  an  authorization  of  $20  mil- 
lion to  $9,750,000. 

Constantly  changing  social  needs, 
changing  technology  in  the  health  sci- 
ences, concurrent  changes  in  staffing  re- 
quirements for  the  delivery  of  health 
services  require  continuing  study  of  the 
education  and  training  of  health  spe- 
cialists. The  Health  Manpower  Act  pro- 
vides for  project  developments  grants  in 
these  areas  and  authorizes  $4,500,000  in 
1970.  President  Nixon  is  recommending 
only  $1,238,000  for  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  key  ingredient  in 
delivering  health  services  to  those  who 
need  medical  care  is  health  manpower. 
We  are  all  well  aware  that  the  Nation 
faces  a  severe  shortage  of  trained  per- 
sonnel in  the  health  manpower  field.  For 
instance,  the  dentist-to-population  ratio 
was  1  to  1,730  in  1943;  today  it  is  1  to 


2,100.  In  January  1968,  the  physician- 
to-population  ratio  was  1.5  to  1,000. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  incompre- 
hensible to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to  many 
of  my  colleagues,  that  President  Nixon 
proposes  to  reduce  the  nursing  student 
loan  program  from  an  authorization  of 
$20  million  to  $9,610,000.  He  proposes  to 
reduce  the  health  professions  student 
loans  from  an  authorization  of  $35  mil- 
lion to  only  $15  million. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a 
table  which  illustrates  the  striking  dif- 
ferences in  Federal  awards  for  dental 
student  loans  and  scholarships  from  the 
1969  appropriation  and  the  1970  budget 
requests. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


FEDERAL  AWARDS  FOR  DENTAL  STUDENT  LOANS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS  (FISCAL  1969  70) 


Dental  school 


Fiscal  1970 
Fiscal  1969  (budget 

(actual)        requested)  Oinerence 


University  o)  Alalsami: 

Loans.  

Scholarships 

Total 

Loma  Linda  Univenity: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total 

University  ol  the  Pacilie: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total 

University  ot  California  at  Los  Angeles: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total 

University  ol  California,  San  Francisco: 

Loans • 

Scholarships 

ToUl 

University  of  Southern  California: 

Loans - 

Scholarships 

ToUl 

University  oi  Connecticut: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total 

Georgetown  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total 

Howard  University: 

Loans 

Scholarship! 

Total 

Emory  University: 

Loans • 

Scholarships 

Total 

Medical  College  ol  Georgia: 

Loans — 

Scholarships 

Total 

Loyola  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total 


CXV- 


-1446— Part  17 


$101,377 
29,500 

$45, 024 
40.000 

-$56,353 
+10.500 

130.877 

85,024 

-45.853 

113,275 

56.281 
40.000 

-56.991 
+9,000 

31.000 

144,275 

96.281 

-47,994 

144,689 

73. 165 
67,600 

-71. 524 
+25, 600 

42.000 

186.689 

140.765 

-45,924 

143. 260 

78, 577 
72.600 

-64.683 
+18.200 

54, 400 

197.660 

151.177 

-46, 483 

138. 025 

64.506 
59.600 

-73. 519 

+16. 200 

43.400 

181,425 

124. 106 

-57, 319 

211.322 

100,441 
88,000 

-110,881 
+20,400 

67.600 

278,922 

188,441 

-90,481 

8,566 

7.141 
6.600 

-1,425 
+3,000 

3,600 

12, 166 

13.741 

+1,575 

192,760 

90.266 
83,400 

—102.494 
+19, 800 

63,600 

256.360 

173.666 

-82,694 

151.352 

72.948 
67.400 

—78.404 

50.000 

+17.400 

201.352 

140. 348 

-61.004 

152,305 

70. 351 
65.000 

-81,954 

48,600 

+16.400 

200.905 

135.351 

-65.554 

5.194  .. 
4.800  . 

9,994 

+9.994 

193.236 
64,000 

94.812 
87,R00 

-98.424 
+23.600 

257,236 

182.412 

-74.824 

Dental  school 


North*»estern  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total 

University  ol  Illinois: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total 

Indiana  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships... 


Total 

University  of  Iowa: 

Loans 

Scholarships... 


Tout 

University  of  Kentucky: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total 

University  of  Louisville: 

Loans 

Sciiolarships 


ToUl 

Louisiana  State  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total 

Loyola  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships.. 


Total. 


University  of  Maryland: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total 

Harvard  University; 

Loans. 

Scholarships... 


Total 

Tufts  University: 

Loans. 

Scholarships. 


ToW. 


Fiscal  1970 

Fiscal  1969  (budget 

(actual)        requested) 


$148. 020 
48.200 


196.220 


171,342 
40.000 


211.342 


183,717 
58.200 


241.917 


110.420 
35.600 


146.020 


89,001 
30,600 


119,601 


108,992 
3d.00a 


144.992 


14,276 
6.000 


20. 276 


81.38& 
22.400 


103.788 


188.000 
60.800 


248.800 


27. 128 
8.600 


35. 728 


195.616 
62,800 


2U.416 


$70.  784 
65,400 


136.184 


81,824 
72,150 


153.974 


85,505 
79.000 


164.505 


49.786 
46,000 


95.786 


43.50« 
40,200 


83.708 


51.302 
46,050 


97,352 


12,987 
12.000 


24.987 


25,110 
23.200 


48. 31 J 


91.781 
84.000 


175, 781 


13,419 
12.400 


25. 819 


91,998 
85.000 


176.998 


Difference 


-$77,236 
+  17.200 


-60,036 


-89. 518 
+32,150 


-57,368 


-98.212 
+20.800 


-77.412 


-60.634 
+10.400 


-50.234 


-45. 493 
+9.600 


-35.893 


-57.690 
+10,050 


-47. 640 


-1.289 
+6.000 


+4.717 


-56.278 
-8W 


-55.478 


-96,219 
+23, 200 


-73.019 


-13,709 
+3.800 


-9.909 


-103.618 
+22.200 


-81.418 
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D«ntsl  jchoel 


University  of  Detroit: 

Loifis 

Scholarships 


Total. 


Uriiversity  of  Michigan: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 


University  of  Minnesota: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 


St.  Louis  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 


University  of  Missouri: 

Li>ans 

Scholarships 


Total 


Wathington  U«<versity: 

.Loans,.      

Scholarships 


Total. 


Creighton  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 


University  of  Nebraska: 
Loans  .. 
Scholarships  


Total. 


Fairleigh  Dickinson  Univer^ty: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total 


New  Jersey  College: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total 


Columbia  Univefsity: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 


New  York  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 


State  University  of  New 

Loans 

Scholarships 


YOK 


Total... 


University  of  North  Carolini 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 


Ohio  State  University: 

Loans.. 

Scholarships 


Total. 


Western  Reserve  University 

Loans     

Scholarships 


Total. 
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Tiscal  1970 
Fiscal  1969  (budget 

(actual)        requested)  Difference 


$147. 544 
48,000 


J71,434 
64.000 


J— 76,110 
+16,000 


195.544 


135, 434 


—60.110 


177.529 
56,800 


87,668 
81,000 


-89,861 

+24, 200 


234,329 


168.668 


-«5.661 


201,600 
65,200 


92,214 
85.200 


-109,386 
+20,000 


266.800 


177,414 


84,243 
25,200 


14.719 
13,600 


-89,386 


-69,  524 
-11,600 


109.  W3 


28. 3M 


226.077 
72.000 


109, 749 
101.400 


-81. 124 


-116,328 
+29, 400 


298,077 


211.149 


98.045 
29.545 


46.540 
39,945 


-86,928 


-51.505 

+  10,400 


127.590 


88.485 


83, 025 
29.800 


43. 076 
39.800 


-41.105 


-39,949 
+10.000 


112,825 


82.876 


-29,949 


53,100 
30,000 


48.488 
44,000 


83.100 


92.488 


-4,612 
+  14,000 

+9,388 


84,500 
29,800 


46,323 
42.800 


-38.177 
+13.000 


114.300 


89.123 


-25.177 


86.623 
29,200 


41.561 

38,400 


-45,062 
+9,200 


115,823 


79.961 


-35.862 


69. 487 
24,600 


35.283 
32,600 


-34.204 
+8.000 


94,087 


67,883 


-26.204 


325, 553 
104.000 


149. 147 
137, 800 


-176,406 
+33, 800 


429,553 


286,947 


-142,606 


136, 120 
43.600 


63.207 
58.000 


-72.913 
+14,400 


179. 720 


121,207 


-58, 513 


97.569 
30,000 


46,756 

42,000 


-50,813 
+12.000 


127.569 


88.756 


-38,813 


270,000 
91,000 


128,797 
119,000 


-141,203 
+28,000 


361,000 


247,797 


-113.203 


123, 270 
39,000 


62, 126 
57.400 


61.144 
+18.400 


162.270 


119.526 


-42, 744 


Dental  school 


Fiscal  1970 
Fiscal;  1969  (budget 

(actual)        requested)  Difference 


University  of  Oregon: 

Loans  J151,828  $69,918  $-81,910 

Scholarships  49,400  64.000  +14,600 

Total 

Temple  University: 

■   Loans      

Scholarships 

Total 

University  of  Pennsylvania: 

Loans  

Scholarships 

Total  

University  of  Pittsburgh: 

Loans  

Scholarships 

Total... 

Medical  College  of  South  Carolina: 

Loans  

Scholarships  

Total 

Meharry  Medical  College: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total 

University  of  Tennessee: 

Loans 

Scholarships.. 

Total : 

Baylor  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships , 

Total . 

University  of  Texas: 

Loans  . 

Scholarships  

Total      

Medical  College  of  Virginia: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total  

University  of  Washington: 

Loans 

Scholarships _ . 

Total 

West  Virginia  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total... 

Marquette  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total 

University  of  Puerto  Rico: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total 

Grand  total: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

ToW 9,131,979         6,535,747        -2,606.232 


201.228 

133.918 

-67.310 

239  403 

113,644 
100,400 

-125,759 
+20, 800 

79. 600 

319,003 

214.044 

-104,959 

264  629 

123,386 
114,000 

141  243 

86.000 

+28,000 

350,629 

237.386 

-113,243 

205, 134 

92.647 
85.600 

-112  487 

60  000 

+25,600 

265, 134 

178.247 

-86,887 

12.150 
9.400 

14.935 
13,800 

+2. 785 
+4,400 

21.550 

28.735 

+7  185 

58.994 

32.469 
30.000 

—26  525 

21  600 

+8  400 

SO,  594 

62.469 

-18,125 

4, 782 

-4  782 

61,800 

82.600 

+20,800 

66,582 

82,600 

+16  018 

159  300 

86.586 
80,000 

72  714 

60  000 

+20,  OOO 

219,300 

166,586 

52  714 

36,000 
58.000 

45,000 
77,000 

+9,000 
+  19,000 

94,000 

122.000 

+28.000 

144. 689 

69,486 
43,000 

-75  203 

42.000 

+1  000 

186.689 

112.486 

—74  203 

68. 836 
63,600 

+68  836 

48.000 

+15  600 

48,000 

132.436 

+84  436 

81,000 

47,189 
43,600 

-33  811 

32, 800 

+10  800 

113.800 

90,789 

-23  Oil 

224, 173 

101,522 
93,400 

-122  651 

70,400 

+23  000 

294, 573 

194,922 

-99  651 

63  300 

31.386 
29,000 

-31  914 

20, 600 

+8. 400 

83,900 

60,386 

-23, 514 

6, 777, 734 
2,354,245 

3.  360.  802 
3, 164. 945 

-3,416.932 
+810. 700 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  |Ir.  President,  it  is  all 
too  likely  that  many  students  who  have 
received  loans  from  this  program  in  the 
past  will  be  unabl»  to  continue  receiving 
them,  as  there  wil  be  no  available  fimds. 
This  is  a  critical  situation  for  students 


who,  in  their  second,  third,  or  fourth 
year,  find  themselves  unable  to  continue 
because  of  lack  of  financial  support.  I 
do  not  believe  the  claim  that  the  de- 
crease in  loan  fimds  will  be  offset  by  in- 
creases in  the  nimiber  of  health  profes- 


sions students  receiving  Office  of  Educa- 
tion guaranteed  student  loans.  But  the 
fact  is  that  current  demands  on  this 
program  are  much  larger  than  it  can 
handle.  Further,  we  all  know  that  with 
the  prime  interest  rate  at  a  high  8.5  per- 
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cent,  students  will  find  It  exceedingly 
difBcult,  and  often  impossible,  to  secure 
these  commercial  loans  at  the  author- 
ized Government  guaranteed  interest 
payment  of  7  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  manpower  pool  in 
the  field  of  mental  health  represents  a 
major  resource  for  dealing  with  many 
of  the  critical  social  problems  of  the  day. 
This  group  of  specialized  personnel  not 
only  deals  with  the  crucial  problems  of 
mental  illness  in  the  traditional  sense, 
but  they  are  becoming  increasingly  in- 
volved in  such  social  problems  as  the 
treatment  of  alcoholism,  the  control  of 
drug  abuse,  and  the  understanding  and 
amelioration  of  many  of  the  problems  of 
urban  living.  Psychiatrists,  psychologists, 
psychiatric  social  workers,  and  psychi- 
atric nurses  are  the  core  personnel  now 
serving  in  the  many  community  mental 
health  centers  developing  throughout  the 
coimtry.  These  centers  have  broadened 
our  horizon  regarding  the  potential  scope 
and  effectiveness  of  treatment  and  so- 
cial intervention. 

There  have  been  impressive  increases 
in  mental  health  manpower  to  meet  these 
needs.  At  the  same  time,  however,  there 
has  also  been  an  increasing  pressure  to 
train  additional  persoimel  to  meet  the 
rising  demand  for  mental  health  services 
and  to  deal  with  the  exacerbation  of  so- 
cial problems.  This  added  pressure,  for 
example,  is  represented  by  our  national 
commitment  to  develop  a  full  network  of 
community  mental  health  centers 
throughout  the  country.  Each  of  these 
community  mental  health  centers  will 
use  approximately  30  new  core  profes- 
sional personnel.  Thus,  the  50  to  70  new 
centers  started  each  year  will  immedi- 
ately create  a  need  for  additional  1,000 
to  1,500  professional  staff,  who,  through 
these  facilities,  will  serve  an  additional 
8  to  12  million  Americans. 

At  this  critical  point  when  new  service 
resources  are  being  created,  the  current 
budgetary  constraints  imposed  by  the 
Nixon  administration  are  severely  cur- 
tailing the  manpower  production  vital 
for  their  development.  For  example,  the 
budgetary  increase  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1970  to  maintain  the  adequate  ad- 
ditional production  of  mental  health 
manpower  would  require  $15  million  over 
the  $109,046,000  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  The  incremental  amoimt  ac- 
tually proposed  by  the  administration  in 
the  hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  of  Appropriations 
in  March  of  this  year  was  only  $3.5  mil- 
lion. This  increase  is  more  than  offset 
by  a  $5,997,000  increase  in  expenditures 
necessary  simply  to  maintain  the  contin- 
uation of  existing  programs. 

In  view  of  the  long-standing  and  con- 
tinuing shortage  of  mental  health  man- 
power, it  is  essential  to  sustain  the  goal 
of  4,000  to  5,000  additional  mental  health 
personnel  obtainable  with  the  $15  mil- 
lion increase.  Instead  of  providing  this 
necessary  support  for  additional  person- 
nel, there  will  actually  be  a  level  of  sup- 
port which  at  best  will  produce  250  fewer 
professional  persons  in  training  next  year 
than  the  12,000  supported  in  1969. 

At  a  time  when  we  have  developed  an 
increasing  capability  for  the  effective 
professional  services  by  mental  health 


personnel  and  a  captwjity  for  organizing 
more  adequate  methods  of  mental  health 
service  delivery,  it  would  be  especially 
tragic  if  any  delay  in  providing  addi- 
tional mental  health  resources  were  cre- 
ated by  a  major  curtailment  of  the  mod- 
est, but  necessary,  budgetary  growth  re- 
quired to  insure  adequate  development 
of  such  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  dismayed  to  dis- 
cover that  President  Nixon  has  entirely 
eliminated  the  allied  health  training 
centers  construction  program,  the  health 
research  facilities  construction  program, 
and  the  medical  library  construction  pro- 
gram. In  addition  to  this,  he  has  reduced 
by  $10,781,034  the  amount  appropriated 
in  1969  for  nursing  school  construction. 
Federal  support  for  the  construction  and 
renovation  of  educational  facilities  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  meet  the  health  man- 
power needs  of  this  country.  Funds  are 
required  to  replace  facilities  which  are 
obsolete  or  imsuited  to  programs  under 
development.  Established  schools  will  re- 
quire new  space  to  accommodate  in- 
creased enrollments  and  revision  In  their 
educational  programs  to  make  them  more 
relevant  to  changing  health  needs. 

I  echo  President  Nixon's  statement  that 
we  do  Indeed  face  a  major  crisis  in  health 
care,  a  crisis  for  which  his  administra- 
tion will  be  largely  responsible  due  to 
neglect  of  the  needs  of  the  health  man- 
power field. 

I  recommend  to  Senators  an  article 
entitled  "Health  Field's  Money  Famine," 
published  In  the  June  27,  1969,  Issue  of 
Medical  World  News.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Health  Field's  Monet  Famine 
A  medical  student  Uvlng  In  a  Chicago  slum 
wallc-up  says  he  will  have  to  drop  out  of 
school  next  fall  because  he  can't  get  a  loan 
to  continue  his  education.  Another  would- 
be  physician  In  California  reports  that  tight 
money  will  either  force  him  to  suspend  his 
medical  schooling  or  put  off  his  sister's  start 
In  college.  A  multlspeclalty  group  of  36  phy- 
sicians at  the  Oklahoma  City  Clinic,  unable 
to  postpone  construction  of  a  t3-mllllon  new 
clinic,  may  have  to  raise  fees  to  pay  Inter- 
est charges  almost  sure  to  be  7V2%  tor  a 
mortgage  loan.  A  Catholic  hospital  In  Illi- 
nois, saddled  with  a  new  8%  building  mort- 
gage. Isn't  sure  that  It  can  pay  Its  bills  In 
the  months  and  years  ahead. 

All  these  people  and  Institutions  are  vic- 
tims of  an  Inflationary  crisis  that  became 
dramatically  worse  this  month  when  major 
banks  In  the  U.S.  raised  the  prime  Interest 
rate  by  a  full  percentage  point,  from  "JVi^o 
to  a  20th-cent\iry  record  of  8% To.  Individual 
physicians  also  can  expect  the  money  squeeze 
to  hit  their  practices  soon.  If  It  hasnt  al- 
ready. Patients  who  owe  doctor  and  other 
bills  win  have  to  pay  almost  prohibitive 
Interest  charges,  ranging  from  an  effective 
annual  rate  of  13%  to  as  high  as  19%,  to  get 
debt  consolidation  loans.  And  because  aver- 
age personal  Income  In  the  U.S.  hao  not  kept 
up  with  inflation  In  the  past  ten  months, 
physicians'  collections  are  likely  to  get  slow- 
er and  more  difficult  from  patients  without 
medical  Insurance.  "Pediatricians,"  says  one 
expert,  "will  probably  be  the  hardest  hit." 

The  hardest  hit  In  the  health-care  field  as 
a  whole,  though,  will  be  students  or  young 
professionals  who  must  borrow  to  complete 
their  training,  and  any  hospital,  group  prac- 


tice, nursing  home  or  other  facility  that 
needs  to  build  and  has  to  borrow  to  do  It. 
Medical  students  may  suffer  the  most  from 
the  tight-money,  high-Interest  crunch.  The 
problem  for  them  isn't  so  much  paying  the 
Interest  as  It  is  finding  banks  willing  to  lend 
money.  The  two  biggest  guarantors  of  medi- 
cal student  loans,  the  AMA  Educational  and 
Research  Foundation  tmd  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, both  operate  with  a  7%  ceUlng  on 
the  Interest  a  student  must  pay.  In  the  case 
of  the  AMA -ERF.  this  celling  Is  generally  set 
by  state  usury  laws,  while  under  the  U.S. 
Higher  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1965. 
which  empowers  the  government  to  Insure 
tuition  loans.  Congress  has  specified  that  no 
higher  than  7%  can  be  charged. 

Now  that  major  banks  are  charging  their 
best  business  customers  8»4  %  on  short-term 
loans,  bankers  are  either  refusing  or  are  ex- 
tremely choosy  about  extending  credit  to 
students  for  seven  to  ten  years  at  7%  under 
the  AMA  and  U.S.  guarantee  programs.  The 
nation's  biggest  bank,  the  Bank  of  America 
In  San  Francisco,  says  that  despite  the  prime- 
rate  increase.  It  Is,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
continuing  to  renew  7%  student  loans,  both 
under  the  AMA-ERF  plan  and  under  the 
federal  guarantee  program. 

But  the  big  New  York  banks  simply  won't 
make  new  loans  of  this  kind.  "Because  of  the 
complicated  paper  work  Involved  In  getting 
the  college's  and  the  government's  approval." 
explains  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  vice  presi- 
dent Philip  Smith,  "we  feel  that  it  costs  us 
12%  the  first  year  to  process  a  student  loan." 
First  National  City  Bank  vice  president 
Cedrlc  Lane  says  that  his  Institution,  the 
second  largest  In  the  nation,  will  make  loans 
to  students  only  on  the  regular  consumer 
installment  loan  basis,  which  requires  the 
borrower  to  begin  paying  back  monthly, 
starting  the  month  after  the  loan  Is  made 
and  at  an  effective  annual  Interest  rate  of 
13.3%.  A  medical  student.  Intern,  or  resi- 
dent would  be  unlikely,  he  says,  to  qualify 
except  m  the  final  year  before  entering  prac- 
tice. 

An  exception  Is  the  Continental  Illinois 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago,  which  has 
done  the  lion's  share  of  lending  under  the 
AMA-ERF  plan.  "In  the  past  several  years  we 
have  had  over  2.000  AMA-ERF  loans  ma- 
turing each  year,  and  when  you  consider 
that  about  8.000  medical  students  are  gradu- 
ated annually,  you  can  see  how  many 
we  have  been  helping."  says  Continental 
Bank  second  vice  president  James  A. 
Matthews.  "But  with  the  Illinois  usury-law 
celling  of  7%  Interest  and  the  prime  rate  now 
at  8.5%,  the  spread  is  so  big  that  we  have 
told  the  AMA  that  we  will  have  to  limit  our 
commitment.  In  fact.  I  don't  know  how  long 
we  can  remain  In  this  program." 

William  Simmons,  chief  of  the  Insured 
Loan  Branch  of  the  U.S.  OflUce  of  Education, 
says  most  of  the  $1.3  bllUon  In  federally 
guaranteed  loans  now  outstanding  to  1.5  mil- 
lion students  in  college  and  graduate  school 
will  be  renewed  while  the  borrowers  are  in 
school,  and  the  government  will  continue  to 
pay  the  Interest  for  students  whose  families' 
Incomes  are  less  than  $15,000  a  year.  But  new 
loans  will  be  hard  to  find  because  "the  banks 
are  in  a  real  bind.  The  program  Is  In  big 
trouble  unless  it  can  be  made  financially 
more  attractive  to  the  banks." 

Comments  Charles  Hewitt,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Student  American  Medical  As- 
sociation (SAMA).  "The  bank  rate  Increase 
has  made  a  dUflcult  situation  in  the  student 
loan  field  almost  impossible."  The  medical 
students,  says  Hewitt,  are  being  hit  from  two 
directions  at  once.  Not  only  are  sponsored 
commercial  loans  becoming  almost  Impos- 
sible to  get.  but  the  U.S.  is  threatening  to  cut 
In  half  Its  low-cost  direct  loan  program, 
which  was  designed  to  aid  the  most  needy 
students  In  the  medical,  dental,  and  allied 
health  fields.  Under  the  Health  Professions 
EducaUonal  Assistance  Act  of  1983,  the  gov- 
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ernment  has  loined  students  up  to  12,500 
each  p«r  year,  with  ten  years  to  pay  back  at 
an  Interest  charge  substantially  below  going 
rates.  Ironically.  Congress  voted  last  year  to 
reduce  the  Inter^t  from  a  fluctuating,  Treas- 
ury-set figure  of  between  4'T-  and  5%  the  last 
two  years,  to  a  JDelUng  of  3%  effecOve  next 
month.  But  the  Nixon  Administration  cur- 
rently Is  propoeiig  to  spend  only  $6.9  million 
on  the  program  jn  fiscal  1970,  as  against  $14 
million  propo6€<i  by  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration. Hundreds  of  medical  students  are 
now  being  told  bfr  their  schools  that  the  low- 
cost  loans  will  no  longer  be  available. 

When  combiniid  with  the  great  difficulty 
of  getting  even  li  1%  bank  loan,  the  cut  In 
the  low-cost  loan  program  may  spell  cur- 
tains for  an  undstermined  number  of  medi- 
cal students  for  now.  at  least.  And  the  su- 
preme Irony,  noles  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Celthaml. 
dean  of  students  jat  the  University  of  Chicago 
Prttzker  School  of  Medicine,  is  that  the  less 
afBuent  student  Will  be  the  hardest  hit.  be- 
cause of  his  lack  of  credit  standing.  "We 
have  been  making  efforts  to  recruit  econom- 
ically dlsadvantiged  students,"  says  the 
dean.  "Now  we  liave  no  Idea  where  we  are 
going  to  get  th!  money  to  keep  them  in 
school." 

To  solve  the  dilemma,  either  state  legisla- 
tures tnnst  raise  usury  law  ceilings  or  Con- 
gress Wnst  relax  the  limit  on  federally  in- 
sured student  lokns.  As  for  hospitals,  there 
Is  no  rate  cell  tag.  Such  was  their  loan 
squeeze  that  ev^  the  cream  of  the  crop — 
nonprofit  operatons  that  have  ample  net 
Income  to  service  debt — were  finding  it  tough 
to  borrow.  The  nition's  largest  bond  under- 
writer in  the  he  spital  loan  business,  B.  C. 
Zlegler  &  Co.  ol  West  Bend.  Wis.,  carries 
about  half  a  bill  ion  In  mortgages  on  about 
260  financially  fiist-rate  hospitals.  President 
Thomas  J.  Kenn*  y  says  his  firm  "is  making 
no  bond  offerings  until  the  dust  settles — 
and  we  have  conmitments  with  100  hos- 
pitals over  the  next  two  years,  running  into 
another  $200  million." 

This  could  m(  an  that  dozens  of  high- 
quality  hospitals  dealing  with  Ziegler  will 
find  their  buildlrg  programs  delayed.  IX  and 
when  they  do  issue  bonds,  they  will  find 
their  carrying  charges  higher.  Kenney  says 
that  the  effective  cost  of  the  ten-year  hos- 
pital bond  offerligs  that  Zlegler  had  been 
arranging  was  Ti  to  TU,.  To  that  must 
be  added  Zlegler;  commission,  and  trustee 
and  appraisal  charges. 

Northwest  Mutjal  Insurance  Co.  of  Mil- 
waukee, the  coun  ;ry's  largest  hospital  mort- 
gagor, carries  at  least  100  hospitals  on  the 
books  for  about  i  150  milUon  and  claims  its 
effective  interest  rite  recently  had  been  about 
8\'2'"c.  Vice  president  Robert  B.  Barrows  says 
that  when  the  n  !Xt  hospital  borrows  from 
Northwest  Mutua.,  it  may  be  payng  9'<;%. 
and  adds.  "The  situation  is  getting  insup- 
portable for  hosp  tals  that  are  undertaking 
major  capital  Imp  rovement  programs." 

Not  all  hospitali  need  to  borrow,  of  course. 
Many  institutions  particularly  in  the  South 
and  East,  raise  all  the  money  they  need 
through  fund  drlM  es  and  Hill-Burton  grantsl 
A  bill  Just  passed  Oy  the  House  would  partly 
replace  grants  with  $300  million  worth  of 
guaranteed  loans  "But  who  would  make 
them  now.  and  h  )w  would  the  government 
subsidize  3'v  of  the  interest?"  asks  North- 
west Mutual's  Me  ^er. 

One  institutlOE,  St.  Anthony's  Hospital 
of  Rock  Island.  11.,  is  the  first  to  qualify 
under  the  Federal  Housing  Administration's 
new  guaranteed  l<an  program  for  hospitals. 
St.  Anthony's  haj  received  a  $15.5-million 
loan  to  build  a  35i  l-bed  annex  to  its  present 
240-bed  hospital.  The  interest  rate:  a  fat 
8-.  "Our  first  notes  fall  due  January  1," 
says  the  adminis  rator.  Sister  Mary  Rose, 
somewhat  shakily  "We  certainly  hope  we 
can  meet  them." 

Hospitals  that  b  arrow  working  capital  are 
also  in  for  a  cost  >oost,  to  8'4%  interest  or 
higher.     Massachusetts     General     Hospital's 
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controller,  Lawrence  Martin,  says  he  started 
heavy  borrowing  for  working  capital  18 
months  ago  because  of  lags  in  thlrd-partj 
payments.  The  hospital  now  owes  $3.5  mil- 
lion, and  the  prime  rate  jump  means  an 
extra  $36,000  a  year  in  interest  payments. 
Medical  schools,  too,  says  Dean  William  P. 
Maloney  of  Tufts,  often  borrow  bank  funds 
on  the  strength  of  pending  research  grants, 
and  their  interest  costs  will  go  up  appre- 
ciably. 

Most  physicians  who  .take  out  professional 
loans  will  similarly  face  an  S'/j'r  rate  or 
higher  while  the  prime  rate  stays  where  it  is. 
And  even  good  credit  risks  such  as  doctors 
who  want  to  build  homes,  says  Saul  B.  Kla- 
man,  chief  economist  for  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  will 
usually  find  that  they  must  put  up  26%  to 
33%  in  cash  to  get  a  conventional  mortgage. 

Klaman  says  that  "the  evidence  is  that  the 
economy  is  slowing  down,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  some  Interest  rates  will  be  lower. 
But  there  will  be  a  backlog  in  demand  for 
mortgfage  money  persisting  into  next  year 
at  least." 


A  LEADER  WITH  A  NEW  LOOK 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  interesting  article  entitled 
"M.\nsfield:  a  Leader  With  a  New 
Look, "  published  in  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  of  August  11,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Mansfield:  A  Leader  WrrH  a  New  Look 

It  was  Mike  Mansfield,  Majority  Leader  of 
the  US.  Senate,  who  once  said  of  himself: 
"I  am  what  I  am.  and  no  title.  p>olitical  face 
lifter,  or  image  maker  can  alter  it." 

Many  who  know  Mr.  Mansfield  declare  this 
to  be  as  true  today  as  it  ever  was. 

If  he  suddenly  seems  more  of  the  lion, 
less  ol  the  lamb,  they  say,  it  is  because  the 
situation,  the  Issues,  the  faces  have  changed 
— not  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

More  and  more  Senator  Mansfield  Is  force- 
fully speaking  out  on  various  issues.  And 
more  and  more  he  Is  taking  firmer  stands 
as  Majority  Leader — the  post  he  has  held 
since  1961. 

TROUBLE  FOR   REPUBLICANS 

Whatever  the  reason.  Democrat  Mansfield 
has  caused  some  headaches  for  President 
Nixon's  Republican  Administration. 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Mansfield  oppose  the 
Administration's  attitude  on  extension  of  the 
income  surtax,  but  he  has  been  fighting  the 
Safeguard  anti-balllstic-mlssile  system  pro- 
posed by  S4r.  Nixon.  And  the  Majority  Leader 
has  criticized  the  Administration's  policy  on 
the  Vietnam  war — just  as  he  often  differed 
with  that  of  the  Johnson  Administration. 

On  the  surtax,  Mr.  Mansfield  took  the  i>o- 
sition  that  a  year's  extension  should  be  ac- 
companied by  a  broad  overhaul  of  tax  law. 
The  Administration  wanted  to  accept  a 
House-passed  bill — Including  some  tax 
changes — and  undertake  far-reaching  re- 
forms later. 

Some  observers  noted  that  the  Senator — 
not  given  to  threats — was  being  typically 
himself  when  he  offered  a  compromise  and 
said,  "This  is  an  accommodation,  not  an 
ultimatum." 

A  six-month  extension  of  the  surtax  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  July  31. 

WORST    mistake 

About  Vietnam,  the  Senator  feels  that 
getting  into  the  war  "was  the  worst  mistake 
we  ever  made."  And,  on  July  18,  he  said  the 
U.S.  should  get  out  of  South  Vietnam  and 
Thailand  'lock,  stock  and  barrel." 

Often  in  the  past,  Senator  Mansfield  was 
called  a  weak  Majority  Leader  under  whom 
the  Senate  was  a   "rudderless  ship."  Some 


associates  say  there  Is  little  of  the  politician 
about  him  and  that  he  is  so  shy  it  Is  a 
"marvel"  he  has  come  as  far  in  politics  as  be 
has.  As  shown  by  bis  own  words,  he  has 
advanced  even  further  than  he  himself  ex- 
pected. For  he  once  said:  "I  achieved  the 
height  of  my  political  ambitions  when  I  was 
elected  Senator  from  Montana." 

Even  those  who  discount  theories  that  Mr 
Mansflelld  has  become  a  stronger  Majority 
Leader  concede  that  he  has  somewhat 
changed  his  way  of  operating. 

Many  believe  that  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  this  is  the  fact  that  Lyndon  Johnson  is 
no  longer  around. 

Their  reasoning  is  that,  when  Mr.  Johnson 
was  President,  the  policy  shots  were  being 
called  by  the  White  House,  not  by  the 
Majority  Leader.  Now,  of  course,  there  is  a 
Republican  in  the  White  House,  and,  it  is 
argued.  Mr.  Mansfield  Is  more  "his  own  man." 

When  Mr.  Johnson  held  the  post  now  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  Texan  was 
considered  a  strong  Majority  Leader.  Invari- 
ably, Mr.  Mansfield  lias  t>een  judged  In  com- 
parison with  his  predecessor.  The  Montanan's 
defenders  say  this  is  unfair,  that  the  two  are 
very  different. 

They  insist  Mr.  Mansfield  simply  believes 
In  the  independence  of  Senators,  xha,t  he  feels 
committees  are  the  best  judges  of  when  to 
report  bills,  and  that  he  thinks  the  Majority 
Leader  should  not  interfere  until  committees 
act. 

Senator  Mansfield  is  not  regarded  as  being 
close  to  President  Nixon.  He  sees  the  Presi- 
dent once  a  month  or  oftener.  Said  one 
Capitol  Hill  observer: 

"The  Majority  Leader's  relations  with 
President  Nixon  are  correct  and  businesslike, 
each  respecting  the  other's  official  position. 
They  are  unlikely  ever  to  be  warmer." 

On  the  other  hand.  Senator  Mansfield  has 
had  a  close  working  relationship  over  the 
years  with  Everett  M.  Dirksen,  the  Senate 
Republican  Leader. 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Mansfield  say  he  is 
not  one  to  indulge  in  idle  chatter,  and  is 
sometimes  considered  aloof. 

Generally,  the  rounding  up  of  party  votes 
has  been  left  to  Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
who — as  Democratic  whip — is  the  No.  2  party 
leader  in  the  Senate. 

Even  before  the  recent  tragedy  on  Martha's 
Vineyard  in  which  Mr.  Kennedy  was  in- 
volved, Senator  Mansfield  had  said  he  did 
not  think  Senator  Kennedy  would  seek  the 
Presidency  In  1972.  But  one  source  noted 
that  Mr.  Mansfield  was  "quite  shaken"  by  the 
Incident.  This  was  not  surprising,  however,  to 
those  who  had  considered  Mr.  Kennedy  some- 
what of  a  protege  of  Mr.  Mansfield's. 

VARIED    CAREER 

Though  Mike  Mansfield,  now  66.  may  not 
in  his  own  view  have  changed  his  philosophy 
very  much,  he  certainly  has  altered  the 
course  of  his  own  life  from  time  to  time. 

Not  only  did  he  serve  in  the  Army,  but  in 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  as  well.  Once  a 
miner,  he  became  a  professor.  Then  he  de- 
veloped an  interest  in  politics,  going  first  to 
the  House  and  then  to  the  Senate.  Before 
becoming  Majority  Leader,  he  was  Demo- 
cratic whip. 

While  he  was  teaching,  he  became  an  e.\- 
pert  on  Southeast  Asia.  And  his  abiding 
interest  during  his  public  career  has  been 
foreign  relations. 

A  report  he  made  In  January.  1966.  after  a 
trip  abroad  has  been  termed  by  some  "pro- 
phetic" about  Vietnam.  The  report  first  used 
the  term  "open-ended  war,"  and  predicted 
that  escalation  would  lead  only  to  counter- 
escalation. 

CAUTIOUS    REPLIES 

Most  newsmen  consider  Mr.  Mansfield 
straightforward  and  to  the  point.  In  sessions 
with  reporters  before  each  meeting  of  the 
Senate,  he  is  often  called  "Mike"  as  ques- 
tions are  asked.  His  answers  are  generally 
low-keyed  and  cautious,  sometimes  simply 
"Yep."  "Nope,"  or  "Maybe." 


Not  everybody  agrees  with  the  way  Mike 
MansHeld  does  things,  but  respect  for  him 
among  his  colleagues  runs  high. 
Says  one  person  who  knows  him  well: 
"He  has  a  very  balanced  sense  of  what  la 
important  and  what  Is  not.  He  Is  one  of  the 
few  men  in  the  Senate  not  needing  food  for 
their  egos.  He  Is  willing  to  say  he  was  wrong." 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE 
BASQUES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  for  Sunday.  August  3,  1969, 
published  two  articles  written  by  Paul  A. 
Dickson,  portraying  the  courage,  indus- 
try, and  independence  of  the  Basques. 

These  proud  people  are  famed  for  their 
skill  as  shepherds,  sailors,  fishermen  and 
explorers.  Above  all,  they  have  demon- 
strated a  fierce  desire  for  freedom,  one 
of  the  many  qualities  they  have  brought 
to  the  United  States  where  they  have 
settled  in  large  numbers  in  my  State  of 
Nevada. 

I  consider  this  brief  history  of  the 
Basques  as  a  high  tribute  to  their 
strength  and  durability  and  integrity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Franco  Faces  Basque  Power 
(By  Paul  A.  Dickson) 

Part  of  the  legacy  that  Generalissimo 
FYanclsco  Franco  of  Spain  will  pass  on  to  his 
announced  heir,  Prince  Juan  Carlos  de 
Borbon  y  Borbon.  is  the  "Basque  problem." 

Franco  first  faced  the  Basques  during  the 
Spanish  Civil  War,  when  the  Basque  prov- 
inces of  Vizcaya  and  Gulpuzcoa  existed  as 
the  Republic  of  Euzkadl.  The  weak  republic 
was  easily  conquered  In  a  few  months,  but 
in  his  30  years  In  f>ower  Franco  has  been 
unable  to  kill  the  Basque's  independent  spirit 
and  separatist  aspirations. 

Events  of  recent  months — strikes,  renewed 
separatist  activity,  demonstrations  by  the 
clergy,  acts  of  terrorism,  university  uprisings 
and  the  like — may  portend  even  tougher  days 
ahead  for  Franco  or  his  successor. 

"The  Basque  problem"  has  existed  for  those 
who  have  ruled  the  Iberian  peninsula  since 
the  days  before  Spain  was  a  nation.  Often 
described  as  the  oldest  homogeneous  racial 
group  in  Europe,  the  Basques  are  closely  knit 
and  have  resisted  amalgamation  since  the 
first  Roman  legions  descended  upon  them. 
They  waited  until  the  11th  century  to  em- 
brace the  "foreign"  influence  of  Christianity, 
but  when  they  did,  they  produced  such  il- 
lustrious Christians  as  St.  :?rancls  Xavler  and 
St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola. 

By  reputation — often  self -proclaimed — 
they  are  a  proud,  industrious  and  strong 
people.  By  profession,  they  are  famed  as 
sailors,  shepherds  and  smugglers.  They  have 
excelled  in  each  area. 

Basques  claim  that  their  fishermen  were 
fishing  off  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland 
before  Columbus  set  sail.  Another  claim  has 
it  that  when  the  Genoan  stopped  in  the 
Azores,  Basque  fishermen  assured  him  that 
there  was  land  toward  the  setting  sun.  In 
.addition,  there  is  a  Basque  claim,  though 
never  given  wide  publicity,  that  Basques 
landed  in  Newfoundland  before  1492. 

These  claims  aside,  their  position  in  the 
uge  of  discovery  is  well  established.  Elcano,  a 
Basque,  was  Magellan's  navigator  and  took 
command  when  his  master  died  in  the 
Philippines.  Chachu,  another  Basque,  served 
as  Columbus's  boatswain  on  the  Santa  Maria. 
Basque  fishermen  are  to  this  day  consid- 
ered the  most  daring  in  Spain  and  brave  the 


North  Atlantic  in  small  boats  to  bring  back 
cod  and  other  fish  from  the  Grand  Banks. 

As  for  their  reputation  as  smugglers.  It  Is 
not  as  sinister  as  It  might  sound.  There  are 
about  600,000  Basques  living  In  the  Spanish 
provinces  of  Vizcaya  and  Gulpuzcoa  and 
about  200,000  In  the  French  Basque  provinces 
of  Labourd,  Basse  Navarre  and  Soule.  The 
feeling  among  the  Basques  of  both  nations  Is 
that  all  Basques  should  live  with  the  best 
that  both  countries  can  manufacture:  hence 
the  traffic  through  the  Pyrenees.  Part  of  the 
Basque  rationalization  of  smuggling  points 
out  that  Basques  are  not  greedy  smugglers 
(which  may  also  account  for  their  success) . 

LANGUAGE    OF    PARADISE 

The  Basque  language  is  called  Euskara.  It 
has  no  clearly  recognizable  roots  in  any  other 
language,  although  tenuous  links  have  been 
made  between  Its  pronouns  and  Hebrew  pro- 
nouns, its  verbs  and  Aztec  and  Dakota  In- 
dian verbs  and  other  elements  of  the  lan- 
guage and  tongues  as  diverse  as  Arabic  and 
Japanese.  One  Spanish  linguist  early  in  this 
century  went  as  far  as  to  propose  that  Eus- 
kara is  the  basis  of  all  language  and  was 
spoken  by  Adam  and  Eve. 

The  Basque  hills  are  rugged  and  rocky  and 
the  Basque  aptitude  for  shepherding  is  leg- 
endary. Many  of  the  estimated  two  million 
Basquee  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  shep- 
herds and  special  immigration  rules  in  the 
United  States  permit  Basque  shepherds  to 
enter  the  country  on  a  preferred  basis. 

The  language  does  not  lend  itself  to  ab- 
straction and  has  never  lent  itself  to  literary 
use.  It  is  spoken  in  several  dialects.  There  was 
a  moment  in  1937  when  the  Franco  govern- 
ment tried  to  outlaw  Euskara  in  an  attempt 
to  curb  Basque  nationalism,  but  the  edict 
was  written  In  Spanish  and,  in  many  small 
towns,  few  people  understood  any  Spanish. 

The  unique  flavor  of  the  language,  which  is 
peppered  with  Xs.  Ks  and  Zs.  can  t>e  sampled 
in  a  few  words.  The  numbers  one  through 
five  are,  bat,  bi,  iru.  lau.  and  bosf.  The  sun  Is 
eguzki  and  the  moon  is  illargi.  The  sea  is 
itxaso  and  river  is  ut.  Man  is  gizon  and 
woman  is  emazteki.  Many  Basque  words  are 
onomatopoeic:  gili-gili  is  the  verb  to  tickle 
and  bimbi-bimbaki  is  the  pealing  of  bells. 
The  word  for  god  is  jaungoika — literally  "the 
lord  of  the  manor  most  high." 

Basque  folklore  is  concerned  with  objects 
and  settings  foreign  to  the  Spain  of  the  hot 
sun  and  sprawling  bullranch.  Witches,  she- 
goats,  night  visitors,  demons  of  all  types, 
devils  and  ancient  woodsmen  cavort  in  caves, 
dark  forests,  inert  swamps  and  rocky  crevices. 

The  Basques'  earliest  history  is  mostly  a 
matter  of  conjecture  and  is  as  elusive  as  their 
language.  Such  tags  as  Cro-Magnon.  Berber. 
Lapp.  Celt,  Finn  and  Magyar  have  been  used 
to  explain  their  origins,  and  the  idea  that 
they  were  the  basis  of  the  original  Iberian 
tribe  has  been  advanced  regularly.  From  time 
to  time,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Basques  are 
the  human  remnants  of  the  lost  continent  of 
Atlantis. 

A    WILD   BAND 

When  the  Basques  were  found  by  the 
Romans,  blood  sacrifice  was  common  among 
them,  their  staple  was  acorn  bread  and  their 
many  gods  lived  in  mountains  and  among 
the  rocks  of  the  Basque  shores.  Basque  cus- 
toms and  cults  were  upheld  during  the 
Roman  period. 

In  the  6th  century,  they  were  invaded  by 
the  Visigoths,  who  were  soon  driven  out. 
The  Moors,  after  taking  most  of  the  rest  of 
Spain,  wfere  content  to  leave  them  alone,  call- 
ing them  "a  band  of  wild  asses."  Basque 
mountaineers  trapped  and  defeated  part  of 
Charlemagne's  army  under  Roland  in  778. 
They  resisted  the  centralizing  grasp  of  t>oth 
the  Bonapartes  and  Bourbons. 

From  the  early  14th  century  to  1839.  they 
lived  in  confederation  with  Spain,  recog- 
nizing the  King  of  Spain  as  the  Lord  of  the 
Basques   with    the   understanding   that    he 


would    affirm    the    eetablished    Ubwtlee    or 
fuero*  at  the  Basques. 

In  the  aftermath  of  a  drll  war,  which 
ended  In  1876,  the  Basques  were  fully  In- 
corporated Into  the  Spanish  state  and  loet 
their  final  special  privileges  of  exemption 
from  military  service,  financial  autonomy 
and  local  administration.  Prom  this  time  for- 
ward, the  Basques  always  have  had  a  sub- 
stantial cadre  of  separatists  in  their 
provinces. 

The  Spanish  monarchy  fell  in  1931,  and  the 
Spanish  Republic  was  established.  The 
Basques  Immediately  petitioned  for  inde- 
pendence. In  1933.  the  Republic  authorized 
a  plebiscite  among  the  Basques  and  an  over- 
whelming 88  per  cent  voted  for  a  separate 
state,  which  was  finally  authorized  as  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  broke  out  In  1936. 

If  the  existence  of  the  Basque  Republic 
of  Euzkadl  was  short,  it  was  not  without 
worldwide  implication.  The  attack  on 
Guernica  by  German  planes  on  Franco's  side 
clearly  established  the  Nazi  proclivity  for 
brutality. 

In  a  war  of  intense  cruelty  and  vlndictlve- 
ness.  it  was  the  Basques  alone  who  were 
reported  by  the  corresjjondente  as  incapable 
of  atrocity.  As  the  front  moved  closer,  the 
Basques  attempted  to  evacuate  their  chil- 
dren. (The  United  States  made  a  decision 
during  this  period  that  struck  some  as  par- 
ticularly pathetic:  to  turn  down  a  cargo  of 
500  Basque  children  who  had  been  evacuated 
from  Bilbao  before  it  was  attacked.  Though 
many  nations  that  were  neutral  during  the 
Spanish  war  accepted  children,  the  United 
States  decided  that  such  an  action  would  be 
taking  sides) . 

IGNORED    BUT    ALIVE 

The  history  of  the  Basque  national  move- 
ment in  Spain  has  been  for  the  most  part 
unchronicled  since  1937. 

None  of  the  world's  major  newspapers  or 
press  services  have  correspondents  in  the 
area,  and  the  Spanish  press  does  little  to 
report  events  that  reflect  antagonism  to  the 
government.  Most  of  the  old  voices  of  Euzkadl 
are  gone. 

But  in  the  more  than  30  years  since  the 
fall  of  Euzkadl.  Basque  nationalism  has 
stayed  very  much  alive.  In  the  last  two  years 
have  occurred  some  of  the  strongest  sep- 
aratist demonstrations  since  the  early  30s 
It  is  almost  Impossible  to  know  exactly  how 
many  have  been  arrested  for  nationalistic 
activities,  but  the  number  is  sizable. 

Except  for  major  eruptions,  Basque  na- 
tionalism traditionally  has  provided  those 
one-inch  fillers  in  the  back  of  major  news- 
papers: like  "15  Basques  on  Trial"  and  "25 
Successionists  Arrested."  In  the  period  from 
1950  to  1967.  The  New  York  Times  reported 
a  tot.il  of  more  than  300  arrests.  In  the  last 
two  years,  more  than  twice  that  number  of 
arrests  have  been  reported. 

Basque  priests  have  been  consistently  out- 
spoken in  their  dealings  with  the  Franco 
regime.  The  priests  have  been  almost  con- 
stantly at  odds  with  their  Franco-appointed 
bishops,  provincial  governors  and  the  regime 
itself. 

By  making  decisions  that  pertain  directly 
to  religion,  the  governors  have  kept  dissatis- 
faction alive.  Euskara  has  been  banned  for 
use  on  tombstones  and  outlawed  as  the  lan- 
guage in  sermons. 

In  1960.  342  Basque  priests  signed  n  l?tter 
to  Franco  protesting  the  "lack  of  freedom  " 
and  "oppression  of  the  Basques"  by  his  re- 
gime. In  1963.  a  Basque  statement  was  for- 
warded to  the  Ecumenical  Council  in  Rome 
denouncing  a  "violation  of  basic  hunnn 
rights"  by  the  government  in  Madrid. 

Recently,  the  action  has  been  more  direct 
Priests  have  refused  to  allow  the  Spanish  flag 
in  their  churches,  refused  to  bless  Franco- 
sanctioned  public  works  or  buildings,  staged 
vigils  (Sit-ins)  in  the  offices  of  higher  au- 
thority (In  one  case.  47  stayed  In  the  bishop's 
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palace  In  Bilbao   for  sU  days)    and  bluntly 
advocated  separajtlsm. 

Several  monasteries  have  become  active 
centers  for  natlaballsm  and  one  went  as  far 
as  to  edit  and  pubilah  a  pro-Basque  news- 
paper that  reached  a  circulation  of  40,000 
before  being  stepped  by  the  regime.  Last 
summer,  the  problem  became  so  severe  that 
Pope  Paul  ordere  i  Basque  priests  to  stay  out 
of  politics  and.  1 1  the  same  time,  asked  the 
Franco  government  to  release  eight  priests 
arrested  for  alleged  collusion  In  the  Basque 
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Contemporary  Basques  claim  that  their 
16th  century  forebears  had  more  personal 
freedom  than  they  do. 

The  Basques,  who  bold  tenacity  and 
strength  to  be  great  virtues,  have  been 
around  for  a  long  time  and  know  that  the 
irritations  of  a  dictatorship  cannot  last  for- 
ever. Their  Ideals,  manners  and  customs  have 
had  the  strength  of  centuries. 

When  John  Adams  wrote  "A  Defense  of  the 
Constitution  of  Government  of  the  United 
States."  he  spoke  of  the  Basques: 

"While  their  neighbors  have  long  since  re- 
signed all  their  pretensions  into  the  hands  of 
kings  and  priests,  this  extraordinary  people 
have  preserved  their  ancient  languages, 
genius,  laws,  government  and  manners  with- 
out Innovation,  longer  than  any  other  na- 
tion in  Europe." 

The  Basque  ethic  and  Ideal  may  be  the 
sanest  on  the  whole  Iberian  peninsula,  but 
It  will  probably  be  a  while  before  they  domi- 
nate In  their  native  provinces  again.  Until 
that  time,  resilience  will  have  to  do. 

The  Basques'  President 
(By  Paul  A.  Dickson) 
The  North  of  Spain  was  falling  and  the 
leaders  had  retreated  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Santander.  Jose  Antonio  de  Agulrre  was  con- 
vinced by  his  ministers  that  he  must  escape 
Immediately.  Under  heavy  aerial  bombard- 
ment, he  managed  to  board  the  only  airplane 
his  tiny  government  still  owned,  an  old 
Curtiss  pursuit  plane  that  had  one  belonged 
to  Halle  Selassie.  An  hour  later  he  was  In 
Prance. 

Aguirre  was  the  elected  president  of 
Euzkadi,  the  Basque  Republic,  which  had 
come  Into  existence  in  October,  1936.  Now, 
with  Aguirre's  exile,  it  had  fallen  In  less  than 
a  year.  As  the  Nationalist  armies  of  Francisco 
Franco  moved  throu!»h  Vlzcaya  and  Gui- 
puzcoa.  the  two  separated  provinces  once 
again   became   part  of  Spain. 

As  the  errant  provinces  were  again  being 
put  under  Spanish  rule.  Agulrre  had  to  plot 
and  execute  his  escape  from  Europe.  He 
stayed  in  Prance  for  a  while,  but  was  soon 
on  the  run  again. 

Aguirre  had  been  an  outspoken  antifascist 
who  rallied  worldwide  sympathy  for  the 
Basques  when  he  cried  out  against  the 
bombings  of  the  undefended  Basque  towns  of 
Guernica  and  Durango  by  the  Nazi  Condor 
Legion,  then  in  the  service  of  Gen.  Franco. 

The  Nazis  and  their  collaborators  actively 
pursued  Aguirre  in  occupied  Europe.  If 
caught,  he  would  presumably  have  shared 
the  same  fate  as  Luis  Companys,  president  of 
the  similarly  separatist  Catalan  Republic, 
who  was  captured  in  France  by  the  Vichy 
regime,  turned  over  to  Spain  and  shot. 

Agulrre  moved  from  hiding  place  to  hid- 
ing place.  Just  as  he  felt  he  was  about  to  be 
captured  in  occupied  Belgium,  he  decided 
upon  a  bold  course  of  action:  he  would 
escape  through  Berlin.  As  he  later  explained 
in  his  book.  "Escape  Via  Berlin."  "While  the 
rest  of  the  world  ran  away  from  their 
clutches.  I  would  run  between  their  legs." 

He  was  crafty  and  calm,  and  it  seems, 
driven  by  the  same  sense  of  bravado  usually 
attributed  to  spies  in  Hollywood  movies.  Pos- 
ing as  a  Panamanian  traveler,  bolstered  only 
by  a  false  passport  and  a  new  mustache. 
Aguirre  attended  the  funeral  of  the  Spanish 
King  Alfonso  XIII  in  Berlin  and  sat  in  the 
same  section  of  the  church  as  Spaniards  who 
would  have  had  him  shot  had  they  recog- 
nized him.  He  dined  with  a  Spanish  diplomat 
and  impishly  brought  up  the  subject  of 
"that  criminal"  Aguirre.  In  occupied  Bel- 
gium, he  played  in  a  well-attended  tennis 
match  with  his  brother — who  was  being 
watched  to  see  if  he  would  make  contact  with 
the  escaped  president. 

With  the  help  of  several  sympathetic  Latin 
American  diplomats.  Agulrre  escaped  with  his 
family  to  neutral  Sweden,  then  Brazil  and 
finally  New  York,  where  he  established  head- 
quarters   for    his    exile    government.    When 


World  War  II  ended,  the  government-ln-exlle 
moved  to  Paris  (where  It  still  exists)  and 
Aguirre  continued  as  an  active  propagandist 
for  the  rights  and  separatism  of  the  Spanish 
Basques. 

Agulrre  died  In  1960.  The  world's  press  gave 
him  the  type  of  deferential  obituary  reserved 
for  men  who  have  had  their  one  moment  of 
significance.  To  the  world  he  was  a  colorful, 
quixotic  anachronism  crying  for  separatism 
at  a  time  when  alliances,  treaties  and  blocs 
were  the  order  of  the  day. 

Throughout  history  there  have  been  many 
exiled  leaders:  men  who  perish  in  foreign 
lands  claiming  to  the  last  that  they  have 
been  slighted  and  their  people  deprived  of 
their  birthright.  The  Spanish  Civil  War  alone 
provided  a  handful  of  such  men.  Often  the 
claims  of  deposed  leaders  add  up  to  nothing 
more  than  bids  for  publicity  by  desperate 
despots.  To  the  end,  Aguirre  claimed  that  he 
represented  a  courageous.  Idealistic  and  dem- 
ocratic people  with  a  long  felt  desire  for 
nationhood.  Seen  in  the  context  of  the  Span- 
ish Basques  and  their  history,  customs  and 
traditions.  Aguirre's  claim  appears  valid. 
— Paul  A.  Dickson. 


COMMENT  ON  THE  ABM  DEBATE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  Safe- 
guard anti-ballistic-missile  system,  many 
Senators  have  given  the  impression  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  favor 
other  programs  or,  at  least,  do  not  wish 
to  see  this  defensive  system  built.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania <Mr.  Scott)  has  already  revealed 
a  comprehensive  nationwide  poll  which 
shows  that  the  majority  of  those  persons 
interviewed  do  believe  that  such  a  de- 
fensive system  is  essential  to  our  future 
defense. 

Such  is  also  the  case  with  much  of 
the  Nation's  press.  I  recently  read  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  an  article,  published 
at  the  request  of  the  Times  editors,  writ- 
ten by  Prof.  Albert  Wohlstetter  as  a  com- 
ment on  the  ABM  debate.  Additionally, 
the  San  Diego  Union  has  published 
another  editorial,  entitled  "Need  for  ABM 
Is  Overwhelming." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
important  articles  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Aug.  4,  1969 1 
Safeguard   Critics   Contradict   Selves 

(By  Albert  Wohlstetter) 
Will  the  Safeguard  ABM  sj-stem  work?  The 
critics  say  that  the  answer  is  no. 

When  a  critic  says  Safeguard  won't  work, 
it  sounds  as  though  he  were  claiming  that 
when  a  switch  Is  thrown,  there  will  be  a 
fizzing  sound  and  then  merely  some  smoke 
coming  out  of  the  computers.  A  closer  look 
at  his  argument,  however,  will  reveal  that 
he  means  Safeguard  will  not  work  because 
in  an  actual  war  the  adversary  won't  let  It 
work;  the  adversary  will  think  of  aU  sorts 
of  effective  countermeasures. 

If  the  trouble  lies  In  what  an  enemy  can 
do  to  counter  Safeguard  or  its  alternatives, 
however,  complexity  is  not  the  issue  at  all. 
Many  very  simple  things  won't  work  when 
a  modern  adversary  won't  let  it:  slingshots, 
catapults  and  moderately  hardened  silos 
among  them. 

The  cost  of  the  defense  and  the  cost  of 
offensive  countermeasures  are  at  the  heart 
of  the  matter,  and  it  is  here  that  the  critics 
have  been  weakest. 

The  components  of  Safeguard  and  their 
Interactions  have  undergone  and  will  under- 


go very  extensive  testing.  Sometimes  the 
argument  Is  made  that  this  Is  not  enough, 
that  the  only  realistic  test  would  be  an  ac- 
tual nuclear  war.  This  is  one  test  we  all  want 
to  forgo. 

two-way  limitation 

However,  the  crltica  appear  unaware  that 
absence  of  realistic  testing  Is  a  limitation 
affecting  our  certainty  as  to  the  performance 
of  our  offense  also. 

Another  question  Is  relevant  to  the  ABM 
debate:  If  deterrence  falls  Is  It  worth  at- 
tempting even  a  limited  population  defense — 
one  that  works  at  least  against  irrational 
small  attacks? 

The  critics  of  defense  in  general  hold  that 
there  is  no  need  to  worry  about  reducing 
the  damage  that  would  be  done  in  case  deter- 
rence fails,  because,  they  say,  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  it  will  fall.  But  they  are  really 
of  two  quite  different  minds. 

When  they  want  to  forgo  any  attempt  to 
reduce  the  catastrophe,  they  are  extremely 
reassuring  about  the  low  probability  of  nu- 
clear war.  They  say  deterrence  is  stable  now 
and  will  be  in  the  face  of  technological 
change.  When  they  are  urging  drastic  early 
steps  towards  disarmament  and  perhaps  risky 
ones,  they  say  the  very  opposite.  Par  from 
being  stable,  it  seems  that  deterrence  is  cer- 
tain to  fall.  The  apocalypse  may  be  soon. 

uttered  opposing  view 

Take  Prof.  Wlesner.  Against  the  Chinese 
as  against  the  Rxisslans.  he  says.  ".  .  .  we 
must  rely  on  the  offensive  deterrent  ...  on 
otir  known  ability  to  retaliate  devastatingly 
in  case  of  a  nuclear  attack.  Ten  percent  of 
our  SAC  bomber  force  could  kill  200  million 
Chinese."  This  is  evidently  all  right  for  he 
also  says.  "The  fantastic  power  of  nuclear 
weapons  provides  a  high  degree  of  stability. 
Consequently  a  few  bombs,  certain  to  be 
delivered,  will  constitute  a  powerful  deter- 
rent." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  his  apocalj'ptic  mood 
Dr.  Wlesner  has  said.  "There  is  an  ever- 
increasing  likelihood  of  war  so  disastrous 
that  civilization.  If  not  man  himself,  will  be 
eradicated."  He  has  stated  recently,  "the 
odds  are  In  favor  of  a  major  war  within  the 
next  two  decades." 

Similarly,  Sen.  Pulbright  expressed  aston- 
ishment at  recent  hearings  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  sponsored  a  system  for 
protection  against  the  Chinese,  since  a  Chi- 
nese attack  would  be  irrational,  suicidal. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  an  article  entitled, 
"Now  Is  the  Time  to  Take  Great  Risks,"  in 
which  he  urges  drastic  and  evidently  chancy 
steps  towards  disarmament,  he  explains, 
"Sooner  or  later  the  law  of  averages  will  turn 
against  us;  an  extremist  or  incompetent  will 
come  to  power  in  one  major  country  or 
another,  or  a  misjudgment  will  be  made  by 
some  perfectly  competent  ofBclal,  or  things 
win  Just  get  out  of  hand  without  anyone 
being  precisely  responsible  as  happened  in 
1914." 

My  own  view  is  that  the  probability  of 
nuclear  war,  if  we  are  careful,  can  be  kept 
small.  But  this  requires  continuing  attention 
to  the  protection  of  strategic  forces  in  the 
face  of  technical  change.  And  even  then 
there  Is  always  a  significant  possibility  of 
breakdown  and  therefore  the  need  for  some 
insurance  in  the  form  of  defense. 

Critics  of  ABM  are  strikingly  inconsistent 
in  their  treatment  of  the  Russians  and  the 
Chinese.  In  saying  we  don't  need  to  defend 
Mlnuteman  against  Russian  attack  In  the 
mid  or  late  1970s,  they  presume  that.  20 
years  alter  Sputnik.  Russian  missiles  would 
not  be  able  to  achieve  accuracies  and  other 
performance  characteristics  of  the  Minute- 
man  III  and  Poseidon  missiles  that  we  are 
now  In  the  process  of  deploying.  But  in  op- 
posing an  area  defense  of  population  against 
Chinese  attack,  they  assume  that  the  Chi- 
nese in  their  first  generation  ICBMs  wlU  be 
able  to  deploy  penetration  aids  that  took  us 
billions  of  dollars,  many  trials  and  failures, 
and  a  dozen  years  to  develop. 


At  a  modest  extra  cost  over  and  above  that 
of  defending  our  offense  force,  we  can  man- 
age a  very  effective  defense  of  our  popula- 
tion against  the  Chinese.  And  moreover, 
given  the  general  technological  levels  in  the 
two  societies,  we  can  stay  ahead  of  them  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Those  who  reject  even  a  thin  shield  for 
population  manage  simultaneously  to  hold 
that  ( 1 )  the  shield  would  have  no  substantial 
effect  even  against  small  first  generation 
Chinese  attack,  but  (2)  It  would  be  so  ef- 
fective against  the  Russian  massive  sophis- 
ticated force  that  the  latter  could  not  in- 
flict enough  damage  on  us  to  deter  us.  even 
though  (3)  it  takes  only  the  prospect  of  a 
few  bombs  delivered  to  deter  the  Russians. 
These  and  other  absurdities  stem.  I  believe, 
from  an  extreme  strategic  dogma  whose  ori- 
gins go  back  many  years  to  the  French  Gen- 
eral Staff  and  to  operational  research  staffs 
like  the  Weapons  System  Evaluation  Group 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

1  refer  to  a  doctrine  known  as  "Minimum 
Deterrence"  that  holds  that  any  attempt  to 
protect  our  civilians  will  make  nuclear  war 
more  likely,  that  we  must  depend  exclusively 
on  a  threat  to  bomb  enemy  civilians.  Not 
an  obviously  humane  or  liberal  doctrine! 

I  would  not  myself  have  thought  a  few 
years  ago  that  one  could  organize  widespread 
popular  indignation  among  church  groups 
and  mothers  on  the  basis  of  so  extreme  and 
far-fetched  a  dogma:  one  that  suggests  that 
it  is  all  right  to  threaten  to  launch  missiles 
at  enemy  civilians,  but  peculiarly  heinous  to 
prepare  to  knock  a  missile  down  on  its  way 
to  destroy  millions  of  our  civilians. 

When  men  and  women  of  "good  will"  take 
it  as  so  obviously  right  to  depend  solely  on 
a  threat  to  launch  nuclear  weapons  against 
cities  we've  come  a  long  way  from  the  posi- 
tion taken  throughout  most  of  the  1950s 
by  the  scientists  who  now  refer  to  any  use  of 
defense  as  "Maglnot  Line  psychology." 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  how  the  final  re- 
port of  the  Lincoln  Summer  Study  In  which 
Drs.  Wlesner,  KllUan,  Kaysen  and  others  were 
prominent  replied  to  the  offense  enthusiasts 
of  that  time.  Putting  "all  our  eggs  in  one  bas- 
ket" they  said  is  the  essence  of  "Maglnot 
psychology"  and  It  is  exemplified  by  the 
"great  emphasis  placed  in  recent  years  on 
the  development  of  an  effective  'retaliatory 
force.'  " 

Indeed  liberals  forget  that  many  scientists 
who  oppose  the  ABM  have  turned  180  de- 
grees at  least  twice  since  Hiroshima  in  their 
slogans  about  defense. 

Immediately  after  the  war  the  American 
Federation  of  Scientists  printed  its  "Creed" 
with  the  second  point  in  bold  face  There 
Is  No  Defense.  It  was  they  said  One  World 
or  None.  But  after  the  Russians  turned 
down  the  Baruch  plan  for  international  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy  and  it  soon  became 
clear  that  we  were  not  about  to  have  one 
world  a  majority  of  the  articulate  scientists 
looked  a  bit  more  closely  at  whether  the  al- 
ternative really  was  no  world  at  all. 

Then  it  was  announced  (e.g.  by  Ralph 
Lapp)  that  the  scientists  were  "rebelling 
against  the  militaTy  dictum  that  there  Is  no 
defense."  Tlie  rebels  lobbied  for  civil  de- 
fense and  continental  air  defense;  opposed 
the  H-bomb  on  the  grounds  that  It  was  In- 
feasible:  or  if  feasible  undeliverable;  and  in 
any  case  usable  only  against  cities  rather 
than  legitimate  military  targets;  and  finally 
clashed  bitterly  with  a  minority  that  fa- 
vored going  ahead  with  the  H-bomb. 

The  next  180  degree  turn  at  the  end  of 
the  1930s  saw  the  majority  faction  turn  once 
more  and  adopt  almost  the  caricature  of  the 
position  It  had  been  most  recently  opposing. 
It  now  calls  for  a  nearly  exclusive  reliance 
on  offense  and  the  total  rejection  of  defense 
of  population  against  ballistic  missiles. 
Cities,  it  seems,  are  now  the  only  "legiti- 
mate" targets  and  defending  cities  Is  a 
provocation. 


SOME    defense    backed 

But  even  minimum  deterrers  who  oppose 
defending  population  normally  believe  that 
we  should  protect  our  retaliatory  force  by 
concealment,  shelter  or  active  defense.  The 
Safeguard  ABM  which  alms  to  protect 
bombers  and  missiles  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
thing  that  minimum  deterrers  would  nor- 
mally support.  And  in  fact,  many  of  them 
did,  at  least  through  March  6  of  this  year 
In  testimony  before  the  Senate.  Hans  Bethe. 
for  example,  said  unequivocally  that  while 
he  was  opposed  to  the  Sentinel  defense  of 
cities,  there  was  another  kind  of  ballistic 
missile  defense,  namely  the  defense  of  re- 
taliatory hard  points,  and  that  was  different; 
he  favored  that. 

Then  on  March  14  the  President  an- 
nounced the  Safeguard  program  which  was 
primarily  directed  at  the  defense  of  missiles 
bombers  and  the  national  command  author- 
ity. 

This  apparently  posed  something  of  a 
dilemma.  A  tremendous  effort  had  gone  into 
lobbying  against  ABM  when  it  had  been  in- 
tended mainly  to  provide  a  shield  for  popu- 
lation against  light  ballistic  missile  attack 
Hundreds  of  scientists  had  signed  Indignant 
petitions;  public  Interest  groups  had  been 
mobilized;  speeches  had  been  written  for 
now  indignant  senators;  ABM  had  become  a 
Symbol. 

At  any  rate,  a  good  many  of  these  scien- 
tists now  said  that,  even  with  the  change, 
they  were  still  against  it:  and  some  offered 
extremely  hasty  calculations  to  suggest  that 
the  missiles  and  bombers  really  required  no 
protection,  that  Sprints  and  MSRs  wouldn't 
do  It  anyway,  that  it  would  be  better  simply 
to  multiply  offense  forces,  or  launch  them  on 
warning  or  do  almost  annhing  other  than 
defend  them. 

This  sequence  of  events  suggests  the  folly 
of  transforming  a  complex  substantive  issue 
into  a  symbol  in  black  and  white.  I  would 
not  turn  the  simple  picture  upside  down, 
with  the  good  guys  supporting  ABM  and  the 
bad  guys  in  opposition.  I  do  not  represent 
the  Safeguard  issue  as  one  that  divides  the 
forces  of  light  from  those  of  dark.  And 
neither  do  temperate  opponents  of  starting 
deployment  this  year,  such  as  Sen.  Brooke 
Simply  for  the  symbolism  of  taking  Sale- 
guard  out  of  the  covmtry,  some  senators 
propose  to  build  on  distant  Pacific  atolls 
PAR  and  MSR  radars  that  had  been  planned 
to  protect  Mlnuteman  sites  in  Montana  and 
Dakota.  This  would  waste  billions  of  dollars 
just  to  defeat  the  bad  guys  in  the  Adminis- 
tration. It  is  such  bitter  symbolic  struggle 
with  shadows  that  makes  reflective  choice 
hard  to  manage  and  delays  the  sober  and 
rigorous  examination  required  both  for  our 
defense  and  domestic  needs. 

(From   the  San  Diego  Union.  Aug.  2.   19691 

World    Awaitinc    US.    Decision — Need    for 

ABM  Is  Overwhelming 

The  United  States  of  America  has  been 
surfeited  with  pro  and  con  arguments  since 
March  14  when  President  Nixon  recommended 
that  we  arm  ourselves  against  the  threat  of 
enemy  ballistic  missiles. 

Some  scientists  have  said  an  An  tl -Ballistic 
Missile  (ABM)  system  will  not  work.  Others 
have  said  it  will. 

Some  have  said  it  is  too  expensive.  th.Tt 
the  money  could  better  be  spent  on  other 
programs.  Others  have  said  that  no  price  can 
be  put  on  the  minimum  defenses  essentl.-)! 
to  our  security. 

On  the  whole,  we  believe,  the  technologic 
economic  and  self-preservation  arguments 
overwhelmingly  favor  the  creation  of  an 
ABM  system. 

More  scientists  by  far  support  the  ABM 
than  oppose  it.  The  President,  with  all  the 
technology  at  his  command,  believes  it  will 
work  well.  Most  important,  and  based  on  the 
t^remendous  intelligence  resources  available 
to  him,  he  is  convinced  that  ABM  develop- 
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ticularly  biological  agents  can  be  manu- 
factured by  the  smallest  and  most  un- 
sophisticated nations. 

Already,  within  our  own  shores,  we 
have  had  some  terrible  experiences. 
Some  6,400  sheep  were  poisoned  recently 
in  Dugway,  Utah,  47  miles  from  a  De- 
partment of  Defense  nerve  gas  testing 
center. 

More  impoi-tantly,  it  was  disclosed  re- 
cently that  last  year  100  children  became 
ill  while  swimming  near  the  U.S.  base  at 
Okinawa,  where  gas  is  stored. 

The  deaths  of  the  sheep  in  Utah  ap- 
parently served  as  no  lesson  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  over  open  air  test- 
ing of  gases.  The  U.S.  Army  continued 
with  such  testing,  not  in  the  middle  of 
a  western  desert,  but  in  Edge  wood,  Md., 
only  15  miles  from  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

The  Okinawa  incident  apparently 
served  as  no  lesson  to  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  Army  intended  to  dimip 
27,000  tons  of  "surplus"  nerve  gas  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  until  congressional 
protests  forced  a  change  of  military 
minds. 

Further  protests  have  forced  the  Pen- 
tagon to  agree  to  temporary  suspension 
of  open-air  testing  at  Edgewood  and  at 
Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 

Nonetheless,  the  Pentagon  is  still  pur- 
suing an  inexcusable  course. 

Defense  Secretary  Laird  said  on  July 
28  that  the  United  States  must  continue 
to  develop  offensive  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  as  a  deterrent. 

The  result  has  been  the  rhetorical  es- 
calation of  CBW  weapons  into  the  arms 
race.  Other  nations  could  not  have  missed 
noticing  our  new  emphasis  on  these 
weapons. 

For  a  weapon  to  be  a  real  deterrent, 
the  other  side  must  know  just  what  a 
particular  weapons  system  can  do. 

In  this  light,  CBW  could  not  have  been 
a  deterrent  until  very  recently  since  the 
Pentagon  has  been  very  secretive  over 
its  CBW  capabilities. 

In  fact,  the  Pentagon  has  been  so 
secretive  about  CBW,  that  President 
Nixon  and  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
have  not  been  aware  of  the  extent  of 
testing  and  stockpiling. 

The  Pentagon  remains  secretive.  It  has 
not  yet  given  to  Congress  a  full  and  com- 
plete report  on  funds  used  for  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  production. 

Notwithstanding  this  secrecy,  another 
disturbing  aspect  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  has  appeared.  It  is  the 
supposed  distinction  between  ofifensive 
CBW  weapons  research  and  defensive 
research. 

Defensive  research  involves  developing 
masks  and  treatment  for  chemical  ex- 
posure and  vaccines  and  other  treatment 
for  biological  exposure. 

But  this  defensive  research  cDuld  very 
well  be  ofifensive. 

For  the  scientists  who  are  developing 
vaccines  against  disease  may  inadvert- 
ently encourage  the  use  of  bacteriologi- 
cal agents.  If  American  servicemen  can 
be  protected  against  these  agents,  what 
is  to  prevent  the  distribution  of  infec- 
tious disease  agents  on  a  battlefield  where 
immunized  Americans  are  fighting? 

Consider  also  tlie  potential  ofifensive 
use  of  information  on  newly  discovered 


diseases.  Each  time  the  medical  research 
community  isolates  a  virus,  it  becomes  a 
potential  weapon  in  our  CBW  arsenal. 

I  think  we  should  begin  to  question 
the  casual  manner  in  which  the  words 
"defensive"  and  "ofifense"  are  bandied 
about. 

Furthermore,  I  think  we  should  begin 
to  question  the  involvement  of  some  of 
our  Nation's  colleges  and  universities  in 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  research. 

Educational  institutions  from  coast  to 
coast  are  involved  in  this  kind  of  re- 
search. There  has  apparently  been  so 
much  information  uncovered  that  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  received  a 
grant  from  the  U.S.  Army  simply  to 
compile  all  the  data  on  incapacitating 
biological  agents. 

The  danger  of  further  CBW  produc- 
tion lies  in  its  complete  uncontix>llabllity. 
Chemical  and  biological  agents  cannot 
be  limited,  nor  confined  to  targets. 

A  recent  United  Nations  report  shows 
that  CBW  is  as  dangerous  as  nuclear 
weapons.  The  report  states: 

Because  certain  chemical  and  bacteriolog- 
ical agents  are  potentially  unconflned  in 
their  effects,  both  in  space  and  time,  .  .  . 
their  large-scale  use  could  conceivably  have 
deleterious  and  Irreversible  effects  on  the 
balance  of  nature. 

Birds.  Insects  and  winds  may  be  car- 
riers of  chemical  and  biological  agents. 
Tliere  is  no  way  to  limit  the  spread  of 
contamination.  There  is  no  radar  sys- 
tem available  to  warn  against  attack. 
There  are  no  vaccines  against  drug  re- 
sistant biological  strains. 

Continued  production  of  CBW  weapons 
will  only  serve  to  escalate  the  arms  race. 
Worldwide  proliferation  is  also  a  real 
possibility. 

Although  CBW  has  a  destructive  po- 
tential equal  to  that  of  nuclear  weapons, 
it  is  far  less  costly,  and  much  easier  to 
produce.  Nations  not  having  the  tech- 
nological capability  to  produce  nuclear 
arms  can  easily  produce  chemical  and 
biological  weapons,  thereby  lowering  the 
threshold  for  keeping  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  ofif  the  battlefield. 

There  are  already  some  grim  prece- 
dents: Poison  gas  was  used  in  World  War 
I  by  Germany  against  France  and  Brit- 
ain; by  Italy  against  Ethiopia,  and,  as 
late  as  1967,  by  Egypt  against  Yemen. 

Incidents  such  as  these  must  never 
happen  again.  To  assure  this,  we  should 
examine  closely  the  policies  of  our  own 
Govenmient.  These  policies,  past  and 
present,  have  exposed  the  difference  be- 
tween what  we  say  and  what  we  do. 

The  United  States,  in  word,  has  sup- 
ported the  Geneva  Protocol  banning  the 
first  use  of  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare. However,  the  United  States  has  not 
moved  to  commit  itself  formally  to  the 
British  Resolution  being  considered  at 
the  present  Geneva  Disarmament  Con- 
ference to  further  the  control  of  CBW 
agents. 

Moreover,  we  have  not  yet  ratified  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol,  though  the  United 
States  initiated  and  signed  the  Protocol. 
On  March  15,  President  Nixon  directed 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Disarmament 
Conference  to  join  with  other  "delega- 
tions in  exploring  any  proposal  to  pre- 
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vent  the  use  of  and  eliminate  stockpiles 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons." 

In  June,  the  President  directed  the 
executive  branch  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  all  aspects  of  CBW. 
However,  recent  reports  from  the  siun- 
mer  session  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
cast  doubt  on  the  sincerity  of  our  com- 
mitments. 

International  skepticism  over  the  U.S. 
position  stems  from  an  important  sen- 
tence in  a  statement  of  the  President 
submitted  to  the  Conference.  The  sen- 
tence in  question  states: 

The  specter  of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  arouses  horror  and  repulsion 
throughout  the  world. 

Indicative  of  the  vacillation  of  the 
United  States  on  CBW,  the  sentence  was 
originally  included  in  the  statement,  was 
then  deleted,  and  was  finally  restored  to 
the  text  when  it  was  printed. 

Fiu-thermore,  international  skepti- 
cism over  America's  CBW  position  was 
deepened  because  of  events  in  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  is  using  defoliants 
and  anti-crop  agents  in  Vietnam.  These 
gases  have  been  justified  on  the  basis 
that  they  Isolate  victims  from  imwar- 
r anted  suffering. 

However,  Dr.  Jean  Mayer  of  Harvard 
University,  now  a  Presidential  consul- 
tant, and  Dr.  Victor  Sidel,  his  colleague 
on  this  report,  have  disclosed: 

It  is  not  that  Innocent  bystanders  will  be 
hurt  by  such  measures,  but  that  only  inno- 
cent bystanders  will  be  hurt. 

In  the  case  of  defoliants  which  de- 
stroy food,  it  Is  the  women  and  children, 
the  sick  and  the  elderly,  not  the  soldiers, 
who  first  succiunb  to  starvation. 

To  begin  to  harness  this  potentially 
destructive  force,  to  halt  the  prolifera- 
tion of  CBW  weapons  to  small  countries, 
and  reestablish  our  international  credi- 
bility, we  must  act  with  all  speed. 

We  must  impose  control  on  the  further 
production  of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare. 

We  must  ratify  the  1925  Geneva 
Protocol. 

We  must  act  to  impose  a  ban  on  open 
air  testing. 

We  must  require  the  Pentagon  to  dis- 
close Its  total  CBW  expenditures  to 
Congress. 

The  time  for  secrecy  and  decision- 
making independent  of  Congress  must 
come  to  an  end.  Congress  must  reassert 
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Its  control  and  Its  authority.  We  must 
not  be  led  into  an  apocalypse  resulting 
from  disease  started  because  of  policies 
we  could  not  control.  The  dangers  from 
inaction  are  too  great  for  the  people  of 
the  world,  for  the  citizens  of  America, 
and  for  our  children. 

This  is  a  glorious  moment  In  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  We  have  recently  set 
foot  upon  the  moon. 

We  took  every  precaution  to  prevent 
the  contamination  of  the  moon.  We 
must  now  take  every  precaution  to  pre- 
vent the  imcontrollable  contamination  of 
the  earth. 

THE  ABM  DEBATE  EXTREMELY 
USEFUL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  spirited  debate  on  the  ABM  issue 
has  created  the  false  public  Impression 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  is  now  irrevocably 
split  along  partisan  lines.  No  one  can 
deny  that  the  argimients  were  heated. 
But  they  were  also  extremely  useful. 
They  have  imited  the  Senate  in  its  re- 
solve to  give  the  most  scrupulous  con- 
sideration to  the  proper  balance  between 
the  needs  of  national  security  and  our 
duty  to  promote  just  and  progressive 
domestic  programs.  Now  that  the  vote 
has  been  taken,  let  us  all  move  "forward 
together"  to  the  many  urgent  tasks  still 
at  hand. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment which  I  Issued  yesterday  following 
the  voting  on  amendments  to  President 
Nixon's  Safeguard  proposal  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statiment  bt  Senator  Scott 

The  defeat  of  the  Hart-Cooper  amend- 
ment Indicates  that  the  President's  Safe- 
guard System  will  be  approved  finally  by 
Congress.  I  do  not  believe  the  division  In  the 
Senate  on  this  Issue  is  as  sharp  as  some 
might  think.  This  Is  not  a  black-white  issue, 
although  the  pubUc  debate  hastened  to  por- 
tray It  as  such. 

The  contending  opinions  are  actually  not 
so  far  apart.  Everyone  agrees  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  provide  for  our  Nation's  defense. 
The  question  on  ABM  was  whether  we  should 
have  continued  research  and  development 
only,  or  limited  deployment  of  a  prototype 
system  at  two  sites  only. 

I  opposed  the  Sentinel  System  proposed  by 
the  previous  Administration  because  I  b*- 
Ueved  It  would  magnetize  our  cities.  Presl- 
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dent  Nixon's  proposal  Is  a  responsible  and 
flexible  approach.  He  has  the  option  to  scale 
down  the  program  If  the  Soviet  Union  co- 
operates In  disarmament  talks,  and  it  gives 
him  the  necessary  lead  time  to  develop  re- 
sponses to  future  Soviet  threats  in  the  70's 
should  they  materialize.  It  Is  a  modest  pro- 
gram and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  very  least 
we  can  give  our  President  at  this  time. 

I  believe  this  debate  has  been  useful  to 
everyone  Involved.  Certainly  it  has  alerted 
the  Administration  and  the  Pentagon  that 
defense  proposals  are  due,  and  will  receive. 
the  same  scrutiny  by  Congress  that  all  other 
programs  receive. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DUNES  TORPEDO  FIZZLES 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  7,  1969 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  In  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  of  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  dated  July  26, 1969.  from 
the  South  Bend,  Ind..  Tribune  entitled 
"Dunes  Torpedo  Fizzles": 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
7  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  August  8, 
1969,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  August  7  (legislative  day  of  Au- 
gust 5),  1969: 

COMMISSIONZB    OF    INDIAN    AlTAIBS 

Louis  R.  Bruce,  of  New  York,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  vice  Robert  L*- 
PoUette  Bennett,  resigned. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  August  7  (legislative  day  of 
August  5),  1969: 

U.S.  Attobnet 

Oeorge  E.  Woods,  Jr.,  of  Michigan  to  be 
VS.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan,  vice  LawTence  Oubow.  resigned, 
sent  to  the  Senate  May  16,  1969. 
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DT7NES   TOBPEDO    FIZZLES 

The  attempt  by  Rep.  Earl  P.  Landgrebe, 
R- Valparaiso,  to  torpedo  the  development  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  along 
the  lines  approved  by  Congress  two  years  ago 
apparently  has  been  blocked. 

The  Landgrebe  torpedo  was  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment  to  an  appropriation  bill  car- 
rying $10  million  m  funds  and  contract  au- 
thority for  land  acquisition.  In  effect,  It 
would  have  whittled  the  size  of  the  lake- 
shore  recreation  area  by  approximately  6,000 
acres. 

Fortunately,  the  amendment  went  down  to 
defeat  In  a  voice  vote  In  the  House  this  week. 
Moreover,  there  are  Indications  that  another 


Landgrebe  bill  aimed  at  curtailing  the  di- 
mensions of  the  park  will  never  get  out  of 
committee. 

Had  Mr.  Landgrebe  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing the  compromise  under  which  both  the 
Burns  Harbor  and  park  projects  were  au- 
thorized, it  most  certainly  would  have  re- 
turned the  Issue  to  the  hot  coals  of 
controversy. 

Controversy  over  the  park  proposal  and 
port- Industrial  development  raged  for  years 
before  the  sensible  compromise  was  reached 
to  permit  both. 

Rep.  John  Brademas.  D-South  Bend, 
fought  the  Landgrebe  attack  on  the  park 
plans.  After  the  appropriation  bill  amend- 
ment was  beaten,  he  hailed  the  action  as 
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"clear  evidence 
for  any  further 
Indiana  dunes." 


that  Congress  won't  stand 
land -grab  assaults  on  the 
We  hope  he  Is  correct. 


quired   by    the 
panslon  of  the 


More  than  b(X  acres  already  have  been  ac- 
rederal  government  for  ex- 
park  to  an  envisioned  8,300 
acres  Mr.  LandjTebe  might  better  apply  his 
energies  in  seeing  that  none  of  the  federal 
money  Is  wasted,  rather  than  seeking  to  rip 
up  the  plans. 


TVA    PAYMEIIT 

PRIAIIONS 


EXCEEDS    APPRO- 
REQUEST 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

DF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  7.  1969 


fiscal 
Tneasury 


the 


Mr.  JONES 
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the  enactment 
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program  of  the 
ity. 

It  fs^'lnteresting 
fhe  current 
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priations. 

The  power  pfogram 
Treasury  more 
The  TVA's 
current  year  is 

There  is.  of  c0urse 
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request    for 
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trie  power  operation 
is  now  self-financing 
priation  request 
activities  for  wqich 
ered  by  the 

These  other 
tion.  flood  contilDl 
developments 
tions  developme^it — all 
ready   returned 
United  States 
the  total  invest^nent 

Additional 
payments  to  thd 
in  the  w^eekly 
So  that  my  colleagues 
program.  I  submit 
letter  in  the  REdoRD 
marks  at  this  po  nt 
Weeki  Y 


Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 

the  10th  anniversary  of 

of  the  present  arrange- 

the   electric  power 

Tennessee  Valley  Author- 


to  note  that  during 

year  the  TVA  will  pay 

almost  half  again 

)een  requested  for  appro- 


will  pay  into  the 
dhan  $72  million  this  year, 
appiopriation  request  for  the 
ess  than  $50  miUion. 

no  direct  relation - 
TVA  payments  and  the 
appropriations.    The    pay- 
exclusively  to  the  elec- 
of  the  TVA.  which 
while  the  appro- 
provides  for  the  other 
the  TVA  was  chart- 
Congress. 

^tivities  include  naviga- 
other  water  resources 
fertilizer  and  muni- 
of  which  have  al- 
to   the    people   of    the 
more  in  benefits  than 


and 
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More  than  $72 
US.  Treasury  oul 
thority    power 
year    that    began 
This  is  S4 
the  year  Just 
trend  of  recent 

TVA  payments  1 
rising  sharply,  w 
Treasury  for  TVA 
grams  have  been 
all  effort  to  limit 
suit,    the    $72 
Treasury   this 
much  as  the 
now  before  Congre^ 
$50  million. 

The   new   year's 
elude  a  $15  millioii 
propriations 
power  facilities 
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information  about  the  TVA 

Treasury  are  provided 

newsletter  of  the  agency. 

will  know  of  this 

for  inclusion  the  news- 

as  a  part  of  my  re- 


Newsletter 

lllion  will  be  paid  to  the 

of  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 

reVenues    during    the    fiscal 

July    1.   TVA   said    today. 

milll(  n  more  than  payments  in 

end!  d,  continuing  the  upward 

yea  rs. 


to  the  Treasury  have  been 
appropriations  from  the 
regional  development  pro- 
f  illlng  because  of  the  over- 
Federal  budgets.  As  a  re- 
TVA    will    pay    the 
is   about   half   again   as 
's  appropriation  request 
,  which  totals  Just  under 
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million 
year 
agen:y 


prev  ously 
anil 


total   payments   wUl   in- 

repayment  of  Federal  ap- 

Invested    in    TVA 

record  dividends  of  ovk 
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$57  million  on  the  remaining  appropriation 
Investment  in  the  TVA  power  system. 

The  rate  of  return  paid  to  the  Treasury 
by  TVA  Is  based  by  law  on  the  interest  cost 
of  the  U.S.  Government  marketable  debt  ae 
of  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year.  That  rate  was 
5.232  percent  on  July  1  this  year,  compared 
to  4  757  percent  a  year  ago. 

Rising  interest  rates  on  Treasury  secu- 
rities have  boosted  the  dividends  paid  by 
TVA  by  $21  million  a  year  since  1962.  even 
though  the  Federal  Investment  on  which 
they  are  paid  was  whittled  down  by  repay- 
ments of  $100  million  during  that  time. 
This  appropriation  Investment  in  TVA  power 
facilities  now  stands  at  about  $1,102  million. 

Construction  of  TVA  power  generating  and 
transmission  facilities  is  now  financed  from 
power  revenues  and  borrowings,  rather  than 
from  appropriations. 

The  Federal  legislation  that  established  the 
present  TVA  power  financing  program  was 
enacted  ten  years  ago  this  week.  The  Interest 
cost  on  the  U.S.  Government  marketable 
debt,  astablished  in  that  legislation  as  the 
basis  for  the  rate  of  return  paid  by  TVA, 
was  then  less  than  3  percent,  compared  to 
the  5.2  percent  rate  this  year. 

The  amount  of  the  annual  repayment  by 
TVA,  also  established  by  law,  will  Increase 
from  $15  million  to  $20  million  starting  in 
1971. 
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SOVIET  FLEET  IN  CARIBBEAN 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  August  7.  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  David 
Lawrence  has  recently  warned  that  the 
presence  of  a  Soviet  naval  fleet  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  has  dampened  the  cause 
of  peace.  Mr.  Lawrence  points  out  that 
the  course  of  this  fleet,  just  a  few  miles 
from  the  territory  of  the  United  States — 
a  fleet  that  has  the  capability  of  firing 
missiles — is  a  provocative  act. 

He  contrasts  this  with  the  recent  voy- 
age by  American  destroyers  to  the  Black 
Sea.  The  destroyers  sent  to  the  Black 
Sea  carried  no  missiles.  They  cniised  in 
collaboration  with  the  ships  of  Turkey. 
Turkey  is  a  member  of  NATO,  and  the 
exercises  were  a  part  of  our  NATO  obli- 
gation. 

Mr.  Lawrence  points  out  that  the  So- 
viet presence  is  a  violation  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  and  that  the  Soviets  have 
no  right  to  their  present  stronghold  in 
Cuba.  By  contrast,  the  Soviet  occupation 
of  Eastern  Europe  is  in  defiance  of  the 
World  War  II  settlements. 

Mr.  Lawrence  says: 

The  time  has  come  to  make  clear  to  the 
government  in  Moscow  that  it  must  detach 
Itself  not  only  from  Cuba  but  from  any 
other  country  in  this  hemisphere.  For  the 
principles  behind  the  Monroe  Doctrine  are 
still  valid  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Western  Hemisphere  against  mili- 
tary conquest  by  any  European  or  Asian 
power. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column  entitled  "Soviet  Naval  Moves 
Dampen  Peace,"  written  by  David  Law- 
rence, be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Washington  (D.C.). 
July  15.  1969] 
Sovrer  Naval  Moves  Dampen  Peace 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
The   cause  of  world   peace  is  not  helped 
by  the  presence  of  a  Soviet  naval  fleet  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Just  a  few  miles  from  the 
territory    of    the    United    States.    The    task 
force  is  capable  of  firing  missiles.  It  consists 
of  eight  ships — a  guided-mlsslle  cruiser,  two 
gulded-missile  destroyers,  a  submarine  tend- 
er,   two   dlesel   submarines    and    two   oilers. 
Some  reports  say  that  the  Moscow  govern- 
ment has  sent  the  ships  to  this  area  because 
a  few  American  destroyers  have  been  patrol- 
ling the  Black  Sea. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  the  Soviet  ma- 
neuver, it  certainly  has  created  uneasiness 
here  and  accentuates  the  importance  of  the 
proposed  talks  with  the  Soviets  on  arms 
limitation. 

Every  country  has  a  right  to  send  Its  war 
vessels  into  any  ocean  as  long  as  they  re- 
main beyond  the  three-mile  or  twelve-mile 
limit  prescribed.  Thus  far,  the  Soviet  fleet 
has  stayed  at  least  75  miles  west  of  Key 
West.  Fla.,  and  is  planning  to  go  to  Havana, 
presumably  to  attend  the  celebration  of 
Cuba's  National  Day  on  July  26. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  destroyers  sent 
into  the  Black  Sea  by  the  United  States 
carried  no  missiles.  They  have  been  crusing 
in  collaboration  with  ships  of  Turkey,  which 
also  borders  on  the  Black  Sea  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. The  exercises  are  part  of  the  obligation 
of  NATO  to  prepare  for  the  defense  of  that 
country  against  potential  aggression. 

President  Monroe,  146  years  ago,  pro- 
claimed the  doctrine  that  the  United  States 
would  not  tolerate  the  establishment  of  a 
foothold  in  this  hemisphere  by  any  Euro- 
pean country.  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  it  is 
called,  was  respected  for  many  decades.  But 
within  recent  years,  the  Soviet  government 
has  defied  it  by  establishing  a  foothold  in 
Cuba. 

The  Russians  may  argue  that  they  have  a 
right  to  keep  any  country  from  establishing 
bases  in  Europe  and  that,  in  effect,  if  the 
United  States  is  to  have  a  free  hand  in 
keeping  other  nations  from  setting  up  bases 
in  this  hemisphere,  then  America  ought  to 
be  prohibited  from  doing  the  same  thing  in 
Europe. 

But  the  truth  is  that  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment maintains  armies  of  occupation  in  the 
Communist-bloc  countries  of  E:astern  Europe 
in  deflance  of  the  settlements  reached  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  The  United  States 
would  be  glad  indeed  to  abolish  NATO  and 
pull  its  troops  and  naval  fleets  back  home  if 
the  Soviets  withdrew  their  armies  and  re- 
leased from  bondage  the  peoples  of  East 
Germany.  Poland,  Hungary.  Romania,  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

In  the  crisis  that  arose  in  1962,  President 
Kennedy  insisted  that  Soviet  missile  sites  in 
Cuba  be  dismantled.  Reports  have  recurred 
since  then  that  secret  bases  have  neverthe- 
less been  maintained.  A  close  relationship 
between  the  Cuban  government  of  Fidel  Cas- 
tro and  the  Moscow  government  has  con- 
tinued. A  few  days  ago  a  London' dispatch 
attributed  to  diplomatic  sources  a  statement 
that  as  much  as  $2  billion  had  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  Castro  government  by  the  So- 
viets in  the  last  few  years. 

Intrigue  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Com- 
munists in  several  of  the  Central  American 
and  South  American  countries.  There  is  evi- 
dence of  Communist  plotting  and  collusion 
with  some  of  the  rebel  movements  in  Latin 
America.  Except  In  Cuba,  however  no  mili- 
tary inctallations  have  been  set  lip  by  the 
Russians. 

The  time  has  come  to  make  clear  to  the 
government  in  Moscow  that  It  must  detach 
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Itself  not  only  from  Cub*  but  from  any  other 
country  In  thla  hemisphere.  For  the  princi- 
ples behind  the  Monroe  Doctrine  are  still 
vaUd  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  peoples  of 
the  Weetem  Hemisphere  against  military 
conquest  by  any  European  or  Asian  power. 

Thew  can  be  little  trust  in  Soviet  pledges 
about  maintaining  peace  while  funds  and 
military  equipment  are  being  shipped  to 
Cuba,  and  a  Soviet  fleet  cruises  In  waters  off 
our  shores  with  vessels  capable  of  firing  mis- 
siles which  could  easily  destroy  American 
lives  and  property.  Still,  thwe  are  i>eople  in 
Congress  who  keep  saying  that  the  Commu- 
nist threat  is  Just  a  "myth"  and  that  the  de- 
ployment of  anti-ballistic  missiles  inside  the 
United  States  as  a  deterrent  to  enemy  attack 
Is  really  unnecessary. 


HOWARD  A.  COLEMAN,  JR.,  IS 
PRE^SENTED  CITATION 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  period  of  time  in  our 
coimtry  when  young  persons  are  facing 
many  challenges  and  difQcult  decisions, 
it  Is  gratifying  to  learn  of  a  young  man 
who  met  a  tremendous  challenge  and  re- 
sponded unselfishly. 

Learning  of  his  action  was  an  imusu- 
ally  pleasant  one  for  me,  in  that  the 
young  person  referred  to  is  both  an  ac- 
quaintance and  constituent  of  mine.  I 
am  sure  that  my  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  join  me  in  giving  recognition 
to  Howard  A.  Coleman,  Jr.,  of  Brockton, 
Mass. 

Mr.  Coleman,  who  is  21  years  old  and 
an  employee  of  tha  Whiting  Milk  Co., 
Inc.,  in  Msissachusetts,  was  employed 
last  summer  as  a  special  delivery  driver 
while  between  semesters  of  college.  While 
en  route  to  his  employer's  branch  at  Dux- 
bury  one  afternoon  last  summer,  Mr. 
Coleman's  attention  was  directed  to  an 
automobile  which  had  gone  off  the  road, 
partially  up  a  steep  hill  and  lodged  be- 
tween two  large  trees. 

Without  concern  for  his  own  safety, 
Mr.  Coleman  ran  to  the  vehicle,  which 
by  that  time  had  caught  fire  and  was 
ablaze.  Because  the  trees  prevented  the 
car  door  from  opening,  Mr.  Coleman 
broke  a  window  to  get  to  the  occupants. 
Inside  the  smoke-filled  car.  he  found  a 
mother  and  two  children,  ages  7  and  6. 
He  extricated  the  two  children  from  the 
car,  then  went  back  to  remove  the  mother 
who  was  injured  and  unable  to  move. 

He  believed  that  was  all  of  the  occu- 
pants. However,  while  Mr.  Coleman  was 
carrying  the  mother  from  the  vehicle,  she 
pleaded  with  him  to  save  a  third  child, 
a  10-month-old  infant,  still  in  the  car.  By 
this  time  the  car  was  filled  with  smoke 
and  the  flames  were  extensive.  Unable  to 
see  the  child.  Mr.  Coleman  felt  on  the 
seat  and  the  floor  of  the  car,  found  the 
child,  and  took  him  to  safety.  The  car 
exploded  within  seconds. 

A  happy  conclusion  to  this  incident  is 
that  all  four  persons  in  the  car  recovered. 

For  his  heroic  efforts,  Mr.  Coleman  was 
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awarded  the  1969  Pasteur  Medal  by  the 
Milk  Industry  Poundatlon,  national  trade 
association  of  milk  processing  companies. 
The  foundation  has  presented  this  award 
annually  for  the  past  35  years.  It  is  for 
heroism  by  a  milk  company  employee 
while  on  the  job. 

It  was  my  great  honor  yesterday  to 
personally  present  the  medal  to  this  fine 
young  man.  On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Brockton  and  the  dairy  industry,  which 
sponsors  this  award,  I  wish  to  add  my 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  Mr. 
Coleman  for  his  courage  in  performing 
this  act  of  heroism. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  membership  of 
the  House,  various  newspaper  articles 
commending  Mr.  Coleman's  heroic  act, 
an  official  report  of  the  incident,  as  filed 
by  Officer  Francis  Guilderson,  Duxbury 
Police  Department,  and  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Consolino. 

S.\VES  Four  Prom  Flaming  Auto 
Duxbury. — Prompt  action  by  a  Brockton 
man  saved  a  Pembroke  woman  and  her  three 
children  from  death  when  they  were  trapped 
in  their  burning  car  after  an  accident  on  Elm 
St.,  Tuesday  afternoon.  Howard  Coleman, 
Jr.,  20,  of  77  Pondvlew  Circle,  a  driver  for 
Whiting  Milk  Co.,  rescued  the  four,  getting 
the  baby  out  of  the  car  seconds  before  It 
exploded. 

Mrs.  Kunie  Consolino,  76  Wampatuck  St., 
is  In  "fair"  condition  at  the  Jordan  Hospital 
in  Plymouth,  while  her  children,  Catherine, 
7:  Marie,  6,  and  Joseph,  Jr.,  10  months,  were 
discharged  after  treatment. 

Coleman  was  returning  from  making  a 
special  delivery  In  Duxbury  when  he  saw  a 
woman  standing  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
waving  her  arms.  He  stopped  the  truck  and 
she  pointed  to  the  wrecked  car  a  short  dis- 
tance away,  which  was  on  fire.  Coleman  ran 
to  the  car  and  got  the  two  older  children 
out  of  the  rear  seat  without  dlfBculty. 

Coleman  was  unable  to  open  the  front  door, 
however,  and  had  to  smash  the  glass  and 
pull  the  woman  out  through  the  window.  He 
carried  her  a  short  distance  away.  He  stated 
that  she  was  mumbling  something  and  he 
flnaUy  caught  the  word  "baby." 

Coleman  then  ran  back  to  the  car  and 
reached  in  through  the  window  as  far  as  he 
could.  He  could  see  nothing  In  the  heavy 
smoke  but  groped  around  until  his  hands 
finally  encountered  the  baby  on  the  floor  of 
the  car.  He  pulled  the  Infant  to  safety  and 
had  taken  only  a  few  steps  when  the  car  ex- 
ploded. 

Duxbury  firefighters  and  police  then  ar- 
rived on  the  scene  and  took  the  mother  and 
children  to  the  hospital.  Police  reported  that 
Mrs.  Consolino  told  them  that  the  accelera- 
tor of  her  car  stuck,  causing  it  to  go  out  of 
control  and  crash  off  the  road. 


SociETT  Honors  Three  Area  Men  for 
Rescue  Work 

Boston. — Three  area  men  have  been  hon- 
ored by  the  Humane  Society  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  rescue  opera- 
tions performed  during  the  past  year. 

Bronze  medals  were  awarded  to  Howard  A. 
Coleman  Jr.  of  77  Pondvlew  Circle,  Brock- 
ton, and  Alfred  DeTullo  of  27  Hamilton 
Place.  Needham.  Mr.  Coleman  pulled  a 
mother  and  her  three  small  children  from  a 
burning  car  In  Duxbury,  July  23.  Mr.  DeTu- 
llo rescued  Michael  A.  Cavanaugh  of  New- 
ton. April  16. 

Robert  A.  Cushman  of  32  Glfford  St.. 
Brockton,  was  awarded  a  certificate,  for 
rescuing  Theodore  A.  Hancock,  who  fell 
through  thin  Ice  in  Brockton.  February  19. 
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[Prom  the  Brockton   (MaM.)   Dally  Evening 

Bnterprlae.  Feb.  18,  l»e»l 

Eaoles  Crvic  Service  Awamj  Receiveb  by 

Rescuer  op  Four 
Presentation  of  the  annual  Civic  Service 
Award  of  the  Brockton  Aerie  of  Eagles  617  to 
Howard  Coleman,  Jr.,  of  70  Pondvlew  Circle 
highlighted  the  65th  annual  banquet  of  the 
aerie  Saturday  night  at  the  unit's  quarters, 
46  Green  St. 

The  occasion  also  produced  a  surprise  as. 
In  addition  to  the  award  from  the  Eagles, 
Coleman  was  presented  a  letter  of  commen- 
dation from  Gov.  Francis  Sargent  by  State 
Sen.  James  F.  Burke. 

Coleman  was  honored  for  his  courageous 
action  in  saving  Mrs.  Kunle  Consolino  of 
Pembroke  and  her  three  children  after  their 
car  crashed  and  caught  fire  In  Duxbury  on 
July  23  last  year. 

Past  Pres.  George  E.  DeMulls,  master  of 
ceremonies,  pointed  out  that  a  committee 
selects  possible  reclplenu  for  the  awards 
and  the  final  three  names  are  voted  upon 
by  the  entire  membership. 

DeMulis  read  a  letter  from  Whiting  Milk 
Co.,  for  whom  Coleman  was  working  at  the 
time  of  the  incident,  commending  his  action 
and  also  stating  that  he  was  being  recom- 
mended by  the  company  for  the  Louis  Pas- 
teur Award,  an  annual  national  award  for 
heroism  by  a  milkman.  DeMulls  also  pointed 
out  that  Coleman,  20,  was  the  youngest  re- 
cipient of  the  award  by  the  local  aerie. 

Sen.  Burke  stated  that  he  was  delighted, 
honored  and  privileged  to  have  a  part  In 
the  program.  He  pointed  out  that  at  a  time 
in  our  society  when  unrest  and  riots  were 
in  the  news,  it  was  fine  to  see  a  young  man 
honored  for  a  deed  of  heroism.  He  congrat- 
ulated the  Eagles  for  making  the  award. 

Sen.  Burke  then  made  the  surprise  an- 
nouncement that  he  had  been  directed  by 
Gov.  Sargent  to  present  a  letter  of  commen- 
dation from  the  commonwealth.  In  the  let- 
ter, signed  by  the  governor,  he  commended 
Coleman  for  his  "swift,  courageous  and  self- 
less action"  as  an  example  of  the  real  con- 
cern for  all  people. 

Sen.  Burke  also  presented  the  Eagles  Civic 
Service  Award  which  cited  Coleman  as  one 
of  the  individuals  who  made  his  home  town 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Thomas  Brennan,  representing  Whiting 
Milk  Co.,  read  letters  from  the  Duxbury  ch!?f 
of  police  and  from  the  officer  investigating 
the  accident,  as  well  as  from  Mrs.  Consolino. 
The  letters  pointed  out  that  the  car  was  04 
feet  up  a  banking  and  wedged  by  trees  so 
the  doors  could  not  be  opened. 

They  added  that  Coleman  was  stopped  by 
two  women  and  informed  of  the  accident, 
went  to  the  car,  pulled  the  two  older  chil- 
dren, Catherine  7,  and  Marie  6,  from  the 
rear  seat;  broke  a  window  to  pull  Mrs.  Con- 
solino. who  had  an  Injured  back,  to  safety 
and  then,  when  informed  her  baby  was 
still  in  the  car.  reached  in  and  groped  around 
the  front  seat  in  the  smoke  until  he  found 
Joseph.  Jr..  10  months,  and  pulled  him  out. 
The  car  exploded  when  he  was  only  a  few  feet 
away  after  rescuing  the  baby. 

Brennan  congratulated  Coleman  on  his 
achievement  and  also  congratulated  his  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Coleman.  Sr. 

Greetings  of  the  city  were  brought  by 
Councilor  James  J.  Adams,  representing 
Council  President  Arthur  M.  Crowe.  He  con- 
gratulated the  Eagles  on  their  work  and 
on  their  choice  of  the  young  man  to  be  hon- 
ored. He  expressed  the  personal  greetings 
of  the  Mayor  and  Council. 

President  J.  Edward  Donovan  greeted  all 
present  and  welcomed  them  to  the  65th  anni- 
versary program.  Vice  President  Richard 
Wheeler,  chairman  of  the  banquet  commit- 
tee, also  extended  his  thanks.  President  Ger- 
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trud«  Johnson  ^f  the  Eagles  Auxiliary 
thanked  the  comlnittee  for  her  Invitation 
and  wished  the  a^rle  many  more  years  of 
continued  progress.  She  also  pointed  out 
that  Mr.  and  MnL  Coleman  "must  be  very 
proud  of  their  son!" 

State  Vice  Pr^ldent  George  Marcotte 
brought  the  greetihgs  of  the  State  Aerie.  He 
applauded  their  cqolce  of  a  recipient  for  the 
Civic  Service  awaril.  pointing  out  that  good 
deeds  and  work  bj  young  people  frequently 
goes  without  mention. 

Marcotte  said  te  was  greatly  Impressed 
by  many  of  the  actions  of  young  people.  He 
spoke  briefly  of  coming  Eagle  activities,  in- 
cluding a  conference  at  Boston  March  8,  the 
State  Ball  on  Match  22  at  Rockland  and 
banquets  at  Hyde  f»ark  and  Mlddleboro  next 
Saturday  night. 

Atty.  Basil  W.  Pl^n,  a  friend  of  the  fam- 
ily, spoke  briefly  eta  the  excellent  Job  done 
by  young  Colemai.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  youth,  who  attends  Bryan*  and  Strat- 
ton  College,  had  bsen  honored  by  the  VFW 
and  the  Mass.  Humane  Society  for  his  hero- 
Ism.  He  praised  the  action  as  a  real  act  of 
heroism  and  congi  atulated  his   parents. 

Coleman  spoke  trlefly  to  thank  the  Aerie 
for  his  selection  s^id  to  thank  all  who  at- 
tended. 


Head  table  guests 
ard  Coleman,  Jr.,  It  r 
man.  Sr.,~£len.  anil 
Adams,  Pres.  Donoj^Eui 
Wheeler.  Toastmaslfer 
Pres.  Johnson,  Statf 
Atty.  Flynn. 


[Prom  the  Brockton 
Nov 


Introduced  were:  How- 
and  Mrs.  Howard  Cole- 
Mrs.  Burke,  Councilor 
Vice  Pres.  and  Mrs. 
and  Mrs.  DeMuUs.  Aux. 
Vice  Pres.  Marcotte  and 


(Mass.)  Dally  EInterprlse, 
25, 1968] 


Howard  Coleman,  Jr.,  Is  Presented  CrrATton 
Howard  Coleman  Jr.,  22.  of  77  Pondvlew 
Circle,  was  presented  gifts  and  a  savings 
bond  by  the  Brock  »n  Post  1046,  VFW,  as  a 
feature  of  the  re<ent  State  Commander's 
Banquet  of  the  VF^  7  at  the  Hall  In  the  Pargo 
Building,  Boston. 

Coleman  was  honbred  for  his  heroic  rescue 
of  a  mother  and  her  children  who  were 
trapped  in  a  flaming  car  after  an  accident 
last  summer.  Cmdr.  Fred  Smith  and  PC 
Paul  R.  Malls ka  related  the  reasons  for  the 
award  to  the  aud.ence,  quoting  from  an 
Enterprise  story  ai  d  letters  from  Whiting 
Milk  Co.  officials,  young  Coleman's  employers. 
Present  for  the  cei  emonles  were  the  youth's 
and  Mary  Colman  and 
officials  of  the  mll^  company,  along  with  a 
large  delegation  of  njembers  of  Brockton  Post, 
1046,  Plymouth  District  12  and  other  posts. 
The  aSalr  was  attended  by  more  than  15,000 
persons,  who  gave  tie  youth  a  long  ovation. 
The  banquet  honored  State  Commander 
James  A.  Peoples.  1'he  Brockton  youth  was 
unaware  of  his  part  in  the  program  until  the 
presentation. 

Town  of  Duxburt,  Mass.. 

PqLICE    HEAQUARTEItS. 

January  24, 1969. 
Awards — 1968. 
1  Valsh. 

DATION, 


Re   Pasteur   Medal 
Att.  Miss  Geraldine 
Mmt  Inddstrt  Fou: 
Washington,  DC. 

Gentlemen  :     On 
Francis  X.  GuUdersin 
for  police  assistance 
Elm  Street,  Duxbury 

In  this  accident 
lino  and  her  three 

Enclosed   please 
copy  of  his  Officer's 
Department. 

Yours  very 


'  tru  ly, 


July    13,     1968    Officer 

responded  to  the  call 

at  scene  of  accident  on 

Massachusetts. 

a  Mrs.  Kunle  Conso- 

iimall  children. 

Officer   Ouilderson's 
'eport  submitted  to  this 


were 


Henrt  p.  McNeil, 

Chie/  of  Police. 
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DtJXBtmT   PoLic*  Department  Opticeh's 
Report 

Subject — Rescue  of  4  Persons  from  a  turn- 
ing Vehicle. 

Date — September  9 ,  1 968      Time  5 :  00  p  m . 

On  July  23,  1968,  at  about  3:33  p.m.,  I 
was  called  to  cover  an  accident  on  Eam 
Street,  Duxbury.  Mass.  Upon  arriving  at  the 
scene  I  found  a  car  totally  engulfed  by  flames. 
Several  persons  at  the  scene  p>ointed  to  a 
young  man  as  the  one  who  pulled  out  3  chil- 
dren, and  the  female  operator  from  the 
burning  car.  After  handling  the  traffic,  I 
spoke  to  this  man  and  learned  his  name: 
Howard  A.  Coleman,  a  mlllunan  from  Whit- 
ings Milk  Company,  Duxbury,  who  was  re- 
turning to  the  Plant  when  stopped  by  2 
women  who  pointed  out  the  burning  car,  olT 
the  road.  64  feet  up  the  banking.  He  ran  to 
their  assistance,  broke  a  window  to  open  the 
door  to  get  out  2  children  and  their  mother. 
While  carrying  the  mother  away  she  cried 
"Get  my  baby.  It's  stUl  in  the  car!"  Cole- 
man ran  back  to  the  burning  car  and  felt 
with  both  hands  (he  could  not  see  because 
of  smoke  and  flames)  on  front  seat  and  on 
floor  of  car  and  found  the  small.  10  mos 
old  baby  and  brought  the  child  to  the  in- 
jured mother.  Also,  I  talked  with  a  Daniel 
Anderson,  3rd  of  Marshfleld,  who  verified 
Coleman's  actions.  Mr.  Coleman  almost 
apologized  for  breaking  the  car  window. 

FRANCW    X.    Gunj)ERSON. 

Janttart  31, 1969. 
Robert  H.  North,  Bxecutttie  V.  P. 
Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I'm  wriUng  this  letter,  so  that 
you  and  the  Judges  for  the  Pasteur  Awards 
program  may  become  fully  aware  of  the 
heroic  action  of  Howard  Coleman  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Whiting  Milk  Company. 

My  children  and  I  were  out  shopping  on 
July  23.  1968  when  I  lost  control  of  my  auto 
and  it  crashed  into  a  tree  off  the  road  and 
up  on  a  hill.  The  auto  caught  fire  and  be- 
cause of  it's  position  (being  wedged  between 
trees)  we  were  unable  to  open  the  doors.  Mr. 
Coleman  came  over  and  helped  my  2  chil- 
dren Catherine  7  and  Marie  6  to  get  out.  Then 
he  dragged  me  from  the  car.  (My  back  was 
broken  as  I  found  out  later.)  I  kept  asking 
for  my  baby  Joseph  Jr.  10  months  old  and 
Mr.  Coleman  went  back  to  the  auto  which 
by  this  time  was  full  of  smoke  and  pulled 
Joseph  out.  I  believe  Mr.  Coleman's  life  was 
in  extreme  danger  all  during  the  rescue,  be- 
cause the  car  could  have  exploded  at  any 
moment.  I  was  told  later  that  the  fuel  pump 
had  broken  when  the  car  crashed  and  the 
gasoline  got  on  the  hot  engine  and  this  is 
how  the  fire  started.  It  was  an  extremely  hot 
fire  and  the  car  was  totally  destroyed.  If  Mr. 
Coleman  didn't  come  along  and  help  us  out 
of  the  car,  I'm  sure  we  wouldn't  be  alive 
today. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.   KUNIE   CONSOLINO. 
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A  LA  CARTE 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion's No.  1  baseball  fan  recently  held  a 
reception  attended  by  about  450  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  baseball. 

President  Nixon,  according  to  news- 
paper reports  of  the  reception  at  the 


White  House,  displayed  an  able  knowl- 
edge of  the  game  of  baseball  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  himself  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  sports  figures.  They,  in  turn, 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  White 
House,  according  to  the  reports. 

One  of  those  present  on  this  occasion 
was  Al  Cartwrlght.  sports  editor  of  the 
News-Journal  newspapers  in  Wilming- 
ton. Del.  Mr.  Cartwrlght,  I  beheve, 
captured  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  in  his 
column  in  the  Morning  News  of  July  23. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Cart- 
wright's  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Skinner  Gets  Advice:  Yod  See,  Richie? 

Even  Nixon  Cares! 

(By  AlCartwright) 

Washington,   DC. — The  President  of  the 

United   States  said   to   the  manager   of   the 

Philadelphia  Phillies,  "Now  let  me  tell  you 

about  Richie  Allen  .  .  ." 

Bob  Skinner  leaned  against  the  bar  in  the 
Green  Room  of  the  White  House  and  re- 
layed the  conversation.  "He  really  did — 
honest.  My  first  thought  was  'Oh,  no,  not 
here,  too.'  But  I  kept  it  to  myself  and  Mr. 
Nixon  went  on  and  he  was  most  interesting 
and  you  could  tell  he  had  a  genuine  Interest 
in  baseball  and  sports. 

"What  he  said  was  that  he  thought  it 
was  a  mistake  for  athletes  like  Richie  Allen 
and  Joe  Namath  to  think  about  going  Into 
the  restaurant  business  or  acting  or  any- 
thing else  full-time  before  they  had  gotten 
total  fulfillment  from  their  sports  careers.  He 
said  he  thought  they  owed  it  to  themselves 
to  play  in  the  big  leagues  as  long  as  ix)sslble." 
Skinner  had  Just  gone  through  the  recep- 
tion line  in  the  east  room.  His  was  one  of 
450  hands  that  President  Nixon  shook  as  he 
entertained  the  All-star  Game  players,  the 
Hall  of  Famers,  all-timers,  club  officials  and 
some  members  of  the  press  in  a  remarkable 
session  that,  even  for  the  All-Stars,  has  to 
overshadow  the  big  game  that  was  to  be 
washed  out  until  today. 

As  Mr.  Nixon  squeezed  hand  after  band 
and  chatted  with  each  visitor  with  great 
warmth  and  unflagging  patience,  rain  was 
beating  on  the  White  House.  The  reception 
was  scheduled  for  4  to  5  p.m.  but  it  was  close 
to  6:30  when  the  last  stragglers  left. 

We  wound  up  in  the  reception  line  In  back 
of  Earl  Weaver,  the  manager  of  the  Orioles, 
and  Gabby  Hartnett,  Just  elected  the  all- 
time  catcher  of  the  Chicago  Cubs. 

A  white-uniformed  military  aide  took  your 
name.  He  had  a  microphone  strapped  around 
his  neck.  This  was  so  a  tape-recorder  could 
list  the  sequence  of  guests,  to  correlate  with 
pictures  that  were  being  taken.  You  gave  him 
your  name  and  he  announced  it  to  Bowie 
Kuhn,  the  baseball  commissioner,  who  com- 
pleted the  double  play  by  passing  the  name 
to  Mr.  Nixon. 

"Ever  hear  of  It?"  we  asked  the  attache 
after  identifying  our  town  as  Wilmington, 
Del. 

"Yes.  sir,"  came  the  smiling  reply.  "Twin 
bridges  there." 

We  were  about  at  the  250-person  mark  in 
the  line,  but  Mr.  Nixon  was  as  gracious  as 
though  he  were  facing  the  leadoff  man. 

How  often  do  you  get  a  chance  to  say 
hello  to  a  Preeideait?  We  decided  to  milk  the 
i%ue.  and  bayonet  us  if  you  must.  Secret 
Service. 

"Did  you  agree  with  the  election  of  Babe 

Ruth  as  the  all-time  all-timer?"  we  asked. 

Mr.    Nixon    led    off    with    his    copyrighted 

sentence.  "I  would  have  to  say  yee."  And  he 
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took  the  time  to  explain  his  thinking:  "ThU 
U  because  Ruth  was  a  great  pitcher  as  well 
M  a  great  hitter,  and  he  wa«  an  adequate 
fielder,  too.  He  was  sort  of  a  double  thre«t 
to  make  the  all-time  team.  Yes,  I  would  have 
voted  for  Babe  Ruth." 

Another  set  of  white  uniforms  directed 
you  to  any  one  of  several  rooms — It  seems 
the  group  had  the  run  of  the  first  floor  and 
the  lower  floor.  Several  bars  were  going,  with 
the  hard  stuff.  Somehow,  we  had  expected 
punch  and  cookies,  but  Mr.  Nixon  apparently 
knows  his  receptions. 

Taxpayers  savored  their  memorable  intro- 
ductions to  the  President. 

Gene  Mauch  looked  for  a  place  to  stash  a 
cigaret  butt.  "I  don't  want  to  make  a  mis- 
take and  disgrace  baseball.  The  President 
told  me  to  hang  in  there,  that  all  Montreal 
needed  was  a  little  pitching.  He  said  he 
didn't  think  it  would  take  me  as  long  to  win 
ab  it  did  in  Philadelphia." 

Mike  Burke,  the  president  of  the  Yankees, 
divorced  himself  from  a  conversation  with 
Billy  Graham  and  Bob  Carpenter. 

"I  told  Mr.  Nixon  we  missed  him  at  Yankee 
Stadium, "  said  Burke,  one  of  the  hits  of  last 
winter's  sportswriters  banquet  in  Wilming- 
ton. "The  last  few  years,  when  he  was  back 
in  the  law  business  in  New  York,  he  came 
to  quite  a  few  of  the  games.  I  would  alway* 
put  him  and  Mrs.  Nixon  in  my  private  box 
upstairs,  but  after  a  few  innings  he  would 
get  fidgety  and  go  down  and  sit  near  our 
dugout. 

"Then  he  would  feel  guilty  and  rejoin 
his  wife.  I  remember  one  time  he  came  back 
upstairs  and  somebody  hit  a  long,  high  fly 
that  hugged  the  foul  line  and  he  stood  and 
grabbed  a  pipe  and  leaned  over  the  front 
of  the  stand,  following  the  flight  of  the  ball. 
We  almost   lost  a  president  right  there." 

When  Frank  Cashen,  vice  president  of  the 
Orioles,  was  introduced  by  Kuhn,  the  Presi- 
dent said :  "You  have  nothing  to  worry  about 
not  with  that  lead." 

"I  asked  him  please  not  to  say  anything 
like  that,"  smiled  Cashen.  The  Oriole  veeps 
visit  was  not  all  pleasure.  He  noted  that  the 
beer  of  the  day  was  Miller's.  His  boss,  Jerry 
Hoffberger  also  owns  National  Brewing. 

"But  I'm  still  having  a  good  time,"  Cashen 
insisted. 

As  White  House  receptions  go — we  guess — 
It  was  a  gas.  Toots  Shor,  the  rather  hard-to- 
take  New  York  celebrity  pursuer,  went 
through  the  reception  line  twice,  looking 
rather  the  worse  for  wear.  You  could  hear 
Mr.  Nixon  say  to  Joe  Di  Magglo,  "how  are 
you,  Joe?"  and  this  conversation  went  on  for 
several  minutes. 

As  Harry  Walker,  the  gabby  manager  of  the 
Houston  Astros  neared  the  platform,  Tim 
McCarver  of  the  Cardinals  called  out  Just 
loud  enough  "Hey,  Harry,  don't  tell  him 
how  to  hit,  or  we'll  be  here  all  day." 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  Mrs.  Jim 
Lonborg,  mlnisttlrted,  beautifully  equipped 
all  around,  was  the  nicest  thing  to  hit  the 
White  House  since  Dolly  Madison.  Lefty 
Grove's  wheels  gave  out  and  he  sat  on  a  blue 
satin  chair  with  an  eagle  woven  into  it,  right 
under  a  portrait  of  Harry  Truman.  Grove 
flashed  white  socks  in  the  red  room.  Lloyd 
Waner  parked  beneath  a  painting  of  Marquis 
de  Lafayette. 

Bob  Carpenter,  Skinner  and  John  Quinn 
represented  the  Phillies.  Cashen,  Weaver  and 
personnel  director  Harry  Dalton  were  there 
for  the  Orioles.  You  would  have  thought  it 
was  the  lobby  of  a  World  Series  hotel. 

Things  were  that  loose,  that  baseball-ish. 
The  Marine  Corps  Band  played  pop  music. 
Even  the  leader,  Capt.  Dale  Harpham,  got 
with  the  relaxed  atmosphere. 

"You  spell  the  name  like  harp  played  by 
a  ham,"  he  told  us.  "I've  been  in  the  corps  34 
years  and  with  the  band  20  years.  If  I  like  it 
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this  year,  I'm  going  to  seriously  consider  it 
for  a  career. 

The  President's  bash  for  baseball  was  In- 
formally beautiful,  the  greatest  thing  that 
has  happened  to  the  game  since  Ruth,  Elsen- 
hower and  golf — Nixon  and  baseball. 
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THE   FOREST  INDUSTRY   TODAY 
AND  TOMORROW 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

or    WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  "The  Forest 
Industry  Today  and  Tomorrow,"  was  the 
subject  of  a  speech  some  time  ago  by 
the    then-president    of    U.S.    Plywood- 
Champion  Papers,  Gene  C.  Brewer.  I  be- 
lieve that  all  concerned  with  the  timber 
supply  and  conservation  questions  should 
know  the  positions  taken,  and  that  the 
speech  be  included  in  the  Record: 
The  Forest  Inddstrt  :  Todav  and  Tomorrow 
(Remarlcs  by  Gene  C.  Brewer,  president,  U.S. 
Plywood-Champion  Papers,  New  York  City, 
before  the  Rocky  Mountain  Forest  Indus- 
tries Conference.  Laramie,  Wyo  .  March  28, 
1969) 

Governor  Hathaway,  distinguished  guests, 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  Good  afternoon. 

May  I  express  my  warmest  personal  greet- 
ings to  all  here,  and  extend  my  sincere 
thanks  for  being  invited  to  address  this  vital 
conference. 

It  is  heartening  to  be  among  people  who 
have  a  positive  Interest  in  the  timber  indus- 
try today,  and  who  are  concerned  that  the 
timber  industry  will  have  a  tomorrow.  In- 
deed, our  Industry  may  be  likened  to  the 
college  president  depicted  in  a  recent  car- 
toon in  the  New  Yorker  Magazine.  It  showed 
his  secretary  reciting  his  schedule  for  the 
day  in  this  fashion: 

"You  have  a  confrontation  with  the  trust- 
ees scheduled  for  ten  o'clock.  At  eleven,  you 
have  a  confrontation  with  the  student  coun- 
cil, and  at  twelve  you  have  a  confrontation 
with  the  faculty." 

It  is  very  easy  for  anyone  in  the  timber 
Industry  to  substitute  other  noims  for  trust- 
ees, student  council  and  faculty,  and  to  sym- 
pathize with  that  embattled   educator. 

We  as  an  industry  are  having  our  share  of 
confrontations.  They  have  as  much  emo- 
tional fervor  as  those  of  our  youthful  pro- 
testers on  college  campuses  throughout  the 
nation.  And  ours  are  growing  in  numbers 
and  in  diversity  too. 

The  sort  of  confrontations  the  forest  in- 
dustry are  embroiled  in  may  have  a  prece- 
dent in  the  Greek  mythology,  which  de- 
scribes an  historic  confrontation  of  another 
sort  Involving  Hercules  and  a  giant  named 
Antaeus.  This  giant  derived  his  strength 
from  the  earth,  and  In  his  wrestling  match 
with  Hercules,  Antaeus  would  repeatedly  be 
hurled  to  the  ground.  But  each  time  he 
touched  the  earth  he  would  spring  up  re- 
vitalized, ready  to  renew  the  battle. 

Finally,  Hercules  had  to  hold  him  aloft  and 
choke  him  to  death. 

We,  too,  like  Antaeus,  derive  our  suste- 
nance and  our  strength  from  the  earth.  We 
too  fac^  strangulation,  unless  we  can  re- 
vitalize ourselves  through  the  proper  use  of 
the  land. 

For  years  we  have  argued  that  the  nation 
cannot  withdraw  acre  after  acre  of  woodland 
from  the  timber  supply  and  curtail  cutting 
on  the  remainder  while  continuing  to  enjoy 
an  ever-rising  degree  of  wood  product  use. 


Unfortunately,  our  message  seemed  to  fall 
on  deaf  ears. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  national 
forest  in  1897,  under  a  law  which  stated  as 
its  purpose,  and  I  quote,  ".  .  .  To  furnish  a 
continuous  supply  of  timber  for  the  use  and 
necessities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. " 
some  16  million  acres  of  producing  timber- 
lands  have  tieen  closed  to  harvesting. 

Since  1964,  in  the  12  Western  States  alone, 
one  million,  nine  hundred  and  nine  thou- 
sand acres,  representing  almost  21  billion 
board  feet  of  timber,  have  been  lost  to 
harvest. 

Over  the  next  five  years  in  those  same 
Western  States,  it  is  contemplated  that 
another  nine  million,  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  will  be  taken  out  of  production, 
not  Including  scenic  trails  and  wild  rivers 
which  were  the  subject  of  special  legislation 
last  year.  This  will  represent  a  loss,  over  the 
next  five  years,  of  almost  31  billion  Ijoard 
feet. 

This  has  taken  place  while  the  demand 
for  wood  and  paper  products  continued  to 
soar.  As  far  as  the  forest  products  Industry 
was  concerned,  our  American  timber  base, 
which  we  tended  to  regard  as  a  fixed  and 
immu'^able  asset  was  actually  shrinking  in- 
stead. Last  week  news  from  Washington 
made  it  appear  that  finally  our  message  was 
getting  through. 

On  March  19,  President  Nixon  ordered  an 
increase  in  the  sale  of  timber  on  publicly 
owned  lands.  The  Federal  Forest  Managers 
were  told  to  allow  the  harvest  of  publicly 
owned  timber  to  rise  by  more  than  one 
billion  board  feet  over  the  next  15  months. 
The  President  acted  primarily  in  response 
to  a  short  supply  of  lumber,  and  plywood 
and  attendant  higher  prices  which  quite 
clearly  relate  to  a  timber  supply  problem. 
And  he  recognized  too  that  it  Is  indeed 
possible  to  boost  timber  production  on  Fed- 
eral lands  without  doing  the  land  or  the 
forest  the  slightest  harm. 

Mr.  Nixon  acted  well  within  the  boundaries 
of  Federal  precedent. 

Last  January  6th.  the  president's  com- 
mittee on  price  stability  had  recommended 
that  the  executive  branch  'assist  in  assuring 
the  availability  of  essential  materials  at  a 
reasonable  price,  particularly  lumber,  of 
which  the  Federal  Government,  through  its 
national  forests,  is  a  major  supplier." 

Indeed,  along  these  lines,  let  it  be  stated 
that  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  our 
mutual  friend,  Mr.  Edward  P.  Cliff,  is  aware 
that  the  federal  forests  are  not  being  utilized 
to  their  fullest. 

On  November  26,  At  a  hearing  of  the  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Mr.  Cliff  testified  in  these 
words : 

•On  National  Forest  Lands,  in  the  Douglas 
Fir  Region,  for  example,  preliminary  results 
of  a  study  now  under  way  indicate  that  the 
annual  allowable  cut  could  be  substantially 
increased  gradually  over  the  years.  This 
might  be  done  through  an  annual  program 
of  investing  funds  to  intensify  management 
practices  such  as  commercial  thinning,  pre- 
logglng,  salvage,  reforestation  and  timber 
stand  improvement.  Much  of  this  would  de- 
pend on  an  access  road  system  to  do  the 
work  where  and  at  the  time  it  is  needed." 
Later  on  in  his  same  testimony.  Mr.  Cliff 
added,  and  again  I  quote: 

"In  addition  to  the  Dotiglas  Fir  stipply 
study  still  under  way,  other  sttidies  have 
been'  made  of  investment  opportunities  en 
national  forests  throughout  the  country. 
They  show  that  allowable  cuts  could — in 
time — be  increased  about  two-thirds  by  in- 
tensifying timber  culture  on  the  more  pro- 
ductive portions  of  national  forest  commer- 
cial tlmberlands." 

So  we  see  that  Mr.  Nixon,  in  his  laudable 
actions,  merely  acted  to  avert  a  short-term 
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But  there  are  an  equally  great  number  of 
applications  of  wood  that  are  not  visible. 
For  example,  enormous  quantities  of  wood 
are  used  in  steel  making,  in  coal  mining  and 
by  the  transportation  Industry.  Without 
woodbase  products,  operations  in  these  and 
many  other  industries  would  be  more  costly, 
or  made  more  difficult,  or  slowed  in  some 
manner. 

Every  magazine  or  book  you  read,  every 
piece  of  paper  you  handle  in  your  business. 
stems  from  the  tree.  We  are  the  world's 
largest  paper  consuming  country — and  Its 
most  advanced,  and  paper  use  is  growing. 
Office  copying  machines  alone  now  use  1.2 
million  tons  a  year,  up  from  nearly  zero  a 
decade  ago. 

Curiously  enough  there  Is  a  correlation  be- 
tween paper  use  and  a  nation's  development. 
The   United  States,   for  instance,   has  a  per 
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in  public  ownership:  some  142  million  acres 
and  297  billion  cubic  feet  of  growing  stock. 
In  essence,  private  Industry  converts  public 
timber,  owned  by  all  the  people,  into  useful 
products  needed  by  aU  the  people. 

Further,  we  are  told  that  one  of  our  criti- 
cal social  needs  is  to  overcome  the  housing 
deficit  In  the  United  States,  to  replace  the 
slums  with  adequate  housing,  to  withstand 
the  pressures  of  population  growth  by  initi- 
ating new  housing  starts  and  by  providing 
Jobs  for  the  people  who  will  form  the  families 
who  will  buy  those  new  houses. 

We  are  told  as  well  that  our  nation  must 
rally  its  economic  and  sociological  genius 
to  reverse  the  outflow  of  rural  population 
to  the  urban  centers,  that  we  must  create 
new  towns  which  will  provide  new  Jobs  In 
rural  areas,  and  that  we  must  strengthen  Job 
opportunities   In   every   hamlet   and   village 


forest  resources  Is  funda-      capita  paper  consumption  of  540  pounds  per     to  keep  the  rural  population  there. 
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year.  For  other  advanced  countries,  such  as 
Sweden  and  Canada,  the  figure  Is  also  high — 
over  300  pounds  per  capita. 

But  paper  consumption  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  only  42  pounds  per  person  annually. 
And  in  China,  where  paper  making  began,  the 
average  consumption  is  estimated  at  only  6 
pounds  per  capita. 

The  timber  Industry,  in  a  sense,  is  a 
steward  of  these  many  interests.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  make  certain  that  our  forest 
resources  tomorrow  will  be  adequate  to  sup- 
ply our  nation's  needs. 

Incidentally,  when  we  tlmbermen  speak 
about  our  obligation  to  the  future,  we  are 
already  hard  at  work  on  it.  It  takes  25  to 
40  years  for  the  seed  of  1969  to  become  a 
harvestable  tree  depending  on  end  use.  Right 
now,  when  our  Industry  looks  to  its  tomor- 
row, it  is  looking  Ijeyond  the  yearj2000.  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  business.  'The  hard 
economics  of  plant  payout  demand  long  range 
planning  of  tlie  highest  order. 

This  obligation  we  have  to  the  future  is 
the  chief  reason  why  the  recent  actions  taken 
by  President  Nixon  which  I  already  have 
mentioned,  while  highly  to  be  commended, 
are  merely  a  stopgap  solution  for  a  pressing 
crisis.  They  do  not  get  at  the  roots  of  the 
problem.  Just  as  we  have  long-range  plans 
for  growing  trees  on  30,  40,  or  60  year  cycles, 
we  must  also  have  a  long-range  plan  which 
will  assure  a  futiue  wood  supply.  Actually, 
this  becomes  a  question  of  practicing  whai 
already  exists,  namely  multiple  use  of  the 
land.  We  have  all  been  frustrated  on  this 
score  by  a  lack  of  public  understanding  of 
what  multiple  use  means.  We  must  teach  the 
public  by  example;  by  practicing  multiple 
use  right  out  in  the  open.  The  need  has  never 
been  greater.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
what  is  Involved. 

Some  arithmetic  is  sobering.  In  1901  there 
were  11  acres  of  growing  trees  to  supply  the 
per  capita  needs  of  a  population  of  77.5 
million.  At  present  there  are  three  acres  of 
growing  trees  to  supply  the  per  capita  needs 
of  200  million  citizens.  In  the  year  2000 — that 
is  only  31  years  away,  less  time  than  it  takes 
a  tree  to  grow— It  is  esUmated  that  there  will 
be  only  1.5  acres  of  growing  trees  to  supply 
the  per  capita  needs  of  more  than  300  mil- 
lion people. 

Stated  differently,  the  situation  can  be 
summed  up  like  this:  As  population  in- 
creases, the  available  supply  shrinks,  but 
needs  expand. 

To  meet  the  futures  needs  Is  a  rigorous 
challenge  for  the  timber  industry.  We  are 
expected  to  provide  the  basic  commodities — 
lumber,  plywood,  furniture,  pulp  and  paper 
products,  cellulose,  chemicals,  naval  stores, 
you  name  it,  essential  for  the  welfare  of  all 
our  people.  This  Is  the  role  we  hava  assumed 
in  the  free  enterprise  system,  and  the  people 
expect  us  to  fulfill  that  role. 

The  government  expects  us  to  fulfill  that 
role,  too.  Because  we  are  the  outlet  for  the 
commercial  timber  resources  of  oxir  nation 


The  figures  are  startling.  In  what  the  New 
York  Times  calls  "a  social  movement  rank- 
ing In  American  history  with  the  wave  of  im- 
migration from  Europe  between  1890  and 
1930  which  brought  22.3  million  aliens  to  our 
shores. "  it  reports  that  rural  population  had 
dropped  from  30.5  million  in  1940  to  10  mil- 
lion today.  Most  of  these  20  million  people 
who  disappeared  from  the  land  migrated  to 
urban  areas.  And  while  this  migration  may 
be  nearlng  .ts  end,  its  effects  will  be  with 
us  from  now  on. 

We  are  told  also  that  some  of  the  most 
pressing  needs  of  the  nation  are  outdoor  rec- 
reation: Scenic  easements  for  highways,  hik- 
ing trails,  canoe  areas  and  overlooks,  and 
many  others.  With  all  of  these  needs,  I  agree. 
But  we  are  chastized  for  suggesting  that 
maybe  if  park  areas  already  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government  were  developed  for  rec- 
reation, there  would  be  no  need  to  withdraw 
more  land  from  private  ownership.  More- 
over we  are  attacked  for  urging  moderation 
In  removing  commercial  timber  land  from 
national  forest  multlple-\ise  administration 
to  establish  wilderness  areas  and  remote 
parks. 

In  brief,  we  are  assigned  the  task  of  meet- 
ing the  material  needs  of  our  society  on 
the  one  hand  and  damned  for  doing  it  on 
the  other. 

Our  highly  urbanized  society  wants  all  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  that  the  tree  pro- 
vides. And,  at  the  same  time.  It  appears  to 
support  those  who  oppose  harvesting  trees. 
Seemingly,  we  cannot  ha\e  it  both  ways. 
But,  in  fact,  we  can.  We  can  because  we 
micst. 

The  answer  is  land  use  planning  of  a  highly 
sophisticated  order  to  achieve  the  optimum 
returns  from  our  forest  resources  for  the 
maximum  number  of  people. 

This  requires  that  the  desires  of  a  single 
group  must  not  be  permitted  to  take  prece- 
dence over  the  total  public  interest. 

As  I  envision  the  forest  of  tomorrow — and 
it  is  already  deeply  rooted  in  the  actions  we 
are  taking  today — I  see  what  would  really 
be  a  living  "factory  ".  I  see  this  living  "fac- 
tory" as  constantly  renewing  itself,  under 
man's  prudent  management,  and  yielding  Its 
line  of  "products" — wood,  water,  wildlife  and 
recreation.  These  "products,"  under  careful 
stewardship,  will  never  run  out.  never  suffer 
a  shortage  of  materials  or  market  glut  or  any 
of  the  other  plagues  which  hamper  most 
man-made  factories. 

That's  because  these  living  "factories", 
after  all.  were  made  by  the  Supreme  Creator. 
As  Bruce  Barton  once  reminded  us,  "if  the 
tree  were  Invented  today,  it  would  be  con- 
sidered the  miracle  of  the  ages."  That  Is  al- 
together fitUng,  because  the  Inventor  of  the 
tree  is  Indeed  the  Creator  of  all  miracles. 

Following  that  premise  I  believe  that  God, 
in  His  Infinite  wisdom,  created  the  land,  as 
well  as  the  tree,  for  use  by  all.  I  can't  believe 
the  Lord  and  Nature  gave  us  the  tree  with 
its   unique   and  unmatched   characteristics. 


without  intending  that  its  beneflU  be  avail- 
able to  all  the  people. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  multiple  use.  It  has  a 
precedent  stretching  back  to  the  beginning 
of  man.  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  try  to  repeal 
It  now. 

Multiple  use  has  no  greater  friend  than  the 
forest  products  Industry.  This  is  a  matter  of 
well  established  record. 

As  an  industry,  we  welcome  the  camper, 
the  hiker,  the  hunter,  the  fisherman,  the 
beauty  seekers,  the  botanist,  the  bird  watch- 
er, and  even  the  sun  bather.  We  make  them 
all  welcome,  even  though  we  know  there  are 
hazards  involved.  We  are,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not.  in  the  recreation  business,  too. 

These  objectives  are  also  a  part  of  the  land 
management  practices  of  both  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. They  make  sense.  They  afford  the 
means  to  enable  the  land,  the  natural  re- 
source, to  yield  the  most  benefit  to  the  max- 
imvim  number  of  people. 

Still,  this  is  not  widely  understood.  What 
must  be  done  then  to  gain  the  understand- 
ing the  timber  industry  needs  for  its  to- 
morrow? 

First,  we  need  a  much  wider  public  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  that  the  for- 
est is  a  renewable  natural  resource,  that 
trees  grow  and  that  they  respond  to  cul- 
ture, that  trees  can  be  harvested  and  re- 
seeded  or  replanted  without  damaging  the 
on-going  continuity  of  the  forest. 

This  fact  cannot  be  overstated.  Coal,  oil, 
iron  ore,  copper,  natural  gas — these  and  all 
our  other  minerals — are  resources  which,  once 
depleted  are  gone.  But  the  forest  responds 
to  cultivation.  Moreover,  the  practice  of  for- 
estry restores  beauty  to  the  land.  No  other 
natural  resource  provides  beauty  at  the  same 
time  it  provides  for  the  general  welfare.  Sec- 
ond, we  must  stress  that  trees,  as  living 
things,  are  subject  to  natural  enemies.  You 
know  far  better  than  I.  the  problem  of  loss  of 
timber  to  beetle  infestation  and  other  dis- 
ease. It  is  particularly  acute  here  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States. 

For  example,  a  recent  letter  from  the  act- 
ing superintendent  of  Yellowstone  Park  in- 
dicates that  on  the  basis  of  aerial  surveys, 
there  are  about  111.280  acres  of  bark  beetle 
infestation  affecting  one  billion — 700  million 
board  feet  of  timber.  He  estimates  that  of 
this  Infestation,  approximately  100  million 
board  feet  will  probably  suffer  extensive 
damage. 

I  cite  this,  not  to  open  the  highly  contro- 
versial subject  of  whether  or  not  harvesting 
operations  should  be  allowed  In  national 
parks.  Rather,  my  point  is  that  here  in 
Wyoming  "preserved"  for  all  the  public  to  see 
is  a  great  object  lesson  in  what  happens  to  a 
forest  resource  when  you  do  not  practice 
forestry. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  land  use  planning.  The 
timber  industry,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Forest  P>roducts  Association,  took 
the  lead  last  fall  In  sponsoring  a  seminar  on 
land  and  the  American  people.  It  was  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  nearly  50  land- 
based  Industries,  educators,  land  authorities, 
government  olScials  and  individuals. 

Out  of  thea«  discussions  came  the  recom- 
mendation that  a  national  land  use  institute 
be  established  as  a  means  toward  better  pub- 
lic imderstandlng  of  the  U.S.  land  base  and 
its  relationship  to  the  public  interest.  I  sup- 
port It  personally,  and  I  commend  It  to 
everyone  here. 

It  is  a  difficult  Job  to  create  that  under- 
standing. Some  seventy  per  cent  of  our  popu- 
lation now  lives  on  two  per  cent  of  the  land. 
As  families  have  moved  away  from  the  land, 
they  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  land 
productivity  is  basic  to  the  functioning  of 
our  economic  system.  Somehow  we  must  re- 
establish that  understanding. 

At  the  same  time  we  strive  for  that  under- 
standing, we  must  stress  that  we  as  an  indus- 
try have  willingly  shouldered  our  obligations. 
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We  realize  that  we  must  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  every  acre.  We  realize  that  to 
meet  the  obligation  of  the  future  we  must 
spend  large  Bums  on  research,  to  make  dras- 
tic improvements  in  the  growth  per  acre  of 
wood. 

We  are  doing  this,  through  the  develop- 
ment of  better  seed,  and  fertilization.  We  are 
choosing  our  growth  sites  as  scientifically  as 
we  can.  with  the  view  of  waiting  not  40  years 
for  the  harvest  but  possibly  30  or  even  less. 
In  short — while  nature  has  given  us  a 
"miracle"  of  Bruce  Barton's — we  must  con- 
tinue to  improve  on  It. 

Furthermore,  we  recognize  that  to  fulfill 
our  function  we  must  use  every  tree  to  its 
fullest  potential — we  must  determine  its 
highest  end  use  and  process  accordingly. 

We  also  recognize  that  we  have  additional 
obligations — to  our  employees,  our  customers, 
our  shareholders  as  well  as  to  the  society  to 
which  we  all  belong.  As  part  of  this  obliga- 
tion, we  must  use  the  latest  In  market  and 
product  research  techniques,  to  make  sure 
that  we  are  serving  our  markets  as  they  wish 
to  be  served. 

Where  research  is  concerned,  I  am  already 
on  record  as  favoring  a  system  whereby  a 
portion  of  the  receipts  from  sales  of  national 
forest  timber  would  be  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
pose. Such  a  proposal  has  aroused  some 
Industry  opposition,  but  I  still  favor  it. 

In  summary  then  In  my  view  the  posture 
for  tomorrow's  timber  Industry  runs  like 
this:  The  knowledge  that  we  as  a  nation  are 
irrevocably  linked  to  the  land;  the  knowledge 
that  the  land  must  be  put  to  Its  highest  use 
Tor  the  benefit  of  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation; the  knowledge  that  Just  as  govern- 
ment has  obligations  to  the  private  sector,  so 
does  our  industry  have  obligations  to  society 
as  a  whole,  and  to  itself  as  well.  Together 
with  government  we  are  the  stewards  for  to- 
morrow's forests  providing  wildlife,  water  and 
recreation,  the  products  of  nature's  living 
factory. 

Finally,  we  cannot  lock  up  our  natural 
resources  and  treat  them  as  dusty  museum 
pieces.  To  do  so  Is  to  doom  our  civilization  to 
strangulation.  Just  as  surely  as  Hercules 
lifted  Antaeus  from  the  land,  and  thereby 
destroyed  him.  We  can  and  we  must  manage 
that  priceless  heritage,  the  land  and  its  for- 
ests In  such  a  way  that  the  needs  of  all  our 
people  are  served.  We  must  maintain  con- 
tact with  all  users  of  our  forests  and  recon- 
cile our  viewpoint.  A  tall  order — you  bet  It 
la — let's  get  on  with  It.  It  is  our  responsibility 
to  do  Just  that. 


THE  LANDING  ON  THE  MOON 
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HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtTTH    CAKOLINA 

THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  7.  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
landing  on  the  moon  by  two  U.S.  astro- 
nauts has  given  new  hope  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world  for  decisive  American  lead- 
ership. The  general  acclaim  which  this 
feat  met  in  nearly  all  corners  of  the  world 
is  evidence  that  men  everywhere  appre- 
ciate a  forceful  and  forward-looking  pol- 
icy imder  American  leadership.  Typical  of 
these  responses  is  an  article  published  in 
Germany  by  the  editor  of  the  Czech 
newspaper  Ceske  Listy,  George  Brada. 
Dr.  Brada  is  a  commentator  who  is  ex- 
tremely well  versed  in  American  affairs 
and  is  a  great  friend  of  the  United  States 
and  all  that  we  stand  for. 

In  his  article.  Dr.  Brada  makes  obser- 
vations which  would  be  too  immodest  for 
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an  American  to  state.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
highly  gratifying  to  see  a  citizen  of  West 
Germany  appraise  our  policies  so  highly. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  George  Brada. 
entitled  "The  Policy  of  Superiority  and 
Humanity,"  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  "Policy  of  Superiority  and  Humanity" 
(By   George   Brada) 

A     NEW     EEA 

The  Americ.in  landing  on  the  moon  has 
started  a  new  era  lor  the  world;  and  it  has 
initiated  necessarily  a  new  policy  for  ihe 
United  States  and  the  Free  World. 

The  new  policy's  name  is  obviously  the 
"policy  of  superiority." 

The  American  conquest  of  the  moon  means 
that  the  United  States  has  reached  visibly  a 
superiority  In  science.  And  under  President 
Richard  Nixon.  America  has  reached  also  a 
superiority  in  the  political  field.  This  superi- 
ority in  science  and  In  politics  has  Its  coun- 
terparts in  America's  technological,  economic, 
military,  moral,  and  spiritual  superiority. 

The  new  "policy  of  superiority  and  hu- 
manity' will  be  applied  necessarily  also  to- 
wards the  Communist  countries.  It  Is  going 
to  displace  the  former  policies  of  "brldge- 
buUdlng,'  "detente."  'peaceful  coexistence." 
"peaceful  competition"  "confrontation", 
•containment",  "cold  war",  and  even  the 
original  "policy  of  liberation" — or.  better 
said,  it  Is  going  to  modify  and  combine  them 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  superior  thinking 
and  reason,  a  superior  political  and  humane 
morale. 

The  "policy  of  superiority  and  humanity" 
means  that,  at  the  end.  Communism  will  be 
dissolved  and  abolished  without  war. 

THE    "POLICY    OF    COMMUNISM" 

In  i\  100' r  opposition  10  the  •policy  of  su- 
periority and  humanity"  stands  the  "policy 
of  communism,"  preached  in  and  outside  the 
U.S.A. 

The  'policy  of  communism  "  demands  that 
the  United  States  share  Its  scientific  and  eco- 
nomic wealth  with  the  other  nations,  includ- 
ing the  Communist  States  while  neglecting 
its  own  strong  position  which  had  made  that 
wealth  possible;  that  the  United  States 
finance  all  poor  people  whose  niunbers  are 
rapidly  Increasing,  while  neglecting  the  pur- 
suance of  the  progress  of  Us  science  and  its 
own  security;  that  the  United  States  soft- 
pedal  its  scientific  progress  inside  and  out- 
side the  military  field  and  make  agreements 
to  restrain  its  scientific  talents  to  the  level 
of  the  Communist  States  or  even  vmder  this 
level;  that  the  United  States  work  to  the  aim 
of  leveling  and  mixing  of  all  people,  nations 
and  races  in  one 'common,  communist  Amer- 
ica and  world. 

At  present,  the  three  or  four  practical  pro- 
posals which  we  hear  most  often  from  the 
adherents  of  the  "policy  of  communism"  are: 

America  should  not  promote  so  much  Its 
space  exploration  but  rather  help  the  poor; 
America  should  not  try  to  defeat  the  Com- 
munists in  Vietman  and  America  should  not 
build  any  ABM  system  but  rather  develop  a 
welfare  program  for  the  poor:  America  should 
undertake  future  space  exploration  and  other 
scientific  projects  In  common  work  with 
Communist  Russia. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  arming  and  promoting  its  science, 
while  completely  and  absolutely  neglecting 
the  poor — the  whole  nation  of  the  USSR — in 
order  to  conquer  and  to  subjugate  all  man- 
kind. The  Soviet  Union  wants  to  tie  Ameri- 
can hands  by  various  treaties  but  itself  vio- 
lates any  treaty  when  it  suits  Its  interest. 

Yes.  the  Communists  also  have  and  pro- 
fess   a    superiority:    the    superiority    in   in- 
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And  the  nations  of  the  world,  those  free 
and  those  enslaved  by  Communism,  know  it. 
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or   CALtrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  6.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  month  the  California  con- 
vention of  the  B'nai  B'rith  Women  took 
a  strong  stand  against  the  detention 
camp  provisions  of  the  1950  Internal 
Security  Act — the  McCarran  Act.  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  that  thought- 
ful resolution  at  this  point  for  the  benefit 
of  all  my  colleagues : 

REsoLtmoN  ON  Detention  Camp  Provisions 
OF  THE  Internal  Secttritt  Act 
Whereas.  Title  II  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950  authorizes  the  creation  of  emer- 
gency detention  camps  and  empowers  the 
Attorney  General,  without  due  process,  to 
detain  therein  American  citizens  suspected  of 
rebellion  or  insurrection  in  "aid  of  a  foreign 
enemy";  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Jewish  Community 
Relations  Advisory  Council,  of  which  B"nai 
B'rith  and  the  Anti-Defamation  League  are 
members,  opposed  and  continued  to  oppose 
said  Internal  Security  Act  as  undesirable 
legislation  which  is  repugnant  to  constitu- 
tional guarantees  and  the  philosophy  of  a 
free  society;  and  whereas,  our  experiences 
as  Americans  and  as  Jews  with  such  con- 
centration camps  and  the  concepts  of  pre- 
sumed guilt  because  of  ethnic  or  racial  re- 
lationships impel  us  to  be  unalterably 
opposed  to  such  provision  for  detention  even 
in  emergency  situations:  and 

Whereas,  there  are  pending  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  bills  to  repeal  Title  II 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  Bnal 
Brith  Women,  District  Four,  in  Convention 
assembled,  wholeheartedly  supports  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  Title  II  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950  as  violative  of  the  constitutional 
guarantees  and  judicial  traditions  that  are 
basic  to  our  democratic  way  of  life,  and  spe- 
cifically supports  S.  4270,  and  H.  4497^500 
which  would  repeal  said  Title  U;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  each  B'nai 
B-rith  member  in  the  states  in  this  District 
be  urged  to  write  her  Senator  and  Congress- 
man to  oppose  this  type  of  legislation;  and 

Be  it  finally  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  each  United  States  Sen- 
ator and  Congressman  of  the  States  com- 
posing District  Four. 

Adopted  this  2nd  day  of  July,  1969.  Beverlv 
Hills,  California. 

Already  this  session  I  have  sponsored 
legislation— H.R.  11373— to  repeal  title 
n  of  the  act.  The  section  authorizes  de- 
tention during  a  presidentially  declared 
internal  seciu-ity  emergency  of  any  per- 
son, based  only  on  "reasonable  ground 
to  believe  that  such  person  probably  will 
engage  in,  or  probably  will  conspire  with 
others  to  engage  in  acts  of  espionage  or 
of  sabotage." 

This  act,  written  at  a  time  when  the 
American  people  were  caught  up  with 
fear  and  hatred  of  the  unfamiliar,  re- 
flects that  irrational  mood.  It  is  totali- 
tarian, denying  principles  of  freedom  up- 
on which  our  Nation  was  founded.  No 
provision  in  the  act  guarantees  a  cit- 


izen's basic  right  to  due  process  of  law. 
A  detainee  under  title  II  receives  no  trial ; 
he  cannot  question  his  accusers.  Burden 
of  proof  is  upon  the  accused  rather  than 
the  Government,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  not  even  required  to  produce  evi- 
dence used  to  hold  the  detainee. 

It  is  in  no  way  consistent  with  the 
American  democratic  tradition  to  allow 
such  a  law  to  remain  on  the  books  at 
a  time  when  rational  examination  is 
possible.  Until  now  it  has  never  been 
necessary  to  enforce  the  McCarran  Act, 
and  there  has  been  no  chance  to  prove 
it  unconstitutional.  Must  we  wait  until 
even  one  American  has  suffered  a  loss 
of  his  rights  imder  this  law  before  we 
abolish  it  as  a  threat  to  the  freedom  and 
security  of  all  Americans? 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
NEEDED  RESEARCH  INTO  NATURE 
OF  SEVERE  WEATHER 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  7.  1969 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  violent 
weather  has  been  with  us  from  the  be- 
giimlng  of  time.  In  Kansas,  during  the 
late  spring  and  early  summer  months, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  a  tornado 
watch  every  night  for  a  week  at  a  time. 
Like  others  who  face  the  threat  of  hur- 
ricanes and  tropical  storms,  Kansans 
have  learned  to  hve  with  the  reality  of 
severe  weather. 

Simply  learning  to  live  with  the  prob- 
lem Is  not  enough;  therefore,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  that  would  increase 
our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  severe 
weather,  develop  methods  of  detection 
and  early  warning,  and  establish  a  na- 
tional severe  storms  service  as  a  part 
of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

In  the  4-year  period  1964  to  1967,  tor- 
nados and  related  severe  weather  re- 
sulted In  the  loss  of  789  lives  and  more 
than  $2  billion  worth  of  property 
damage.  Tornados  have  ripped  through 
all  50  States  and  interrupted  countless 
lives.  Severe  weather  is  indeed  a  na- 
tional problem. 

Last  night  at  least  eight  tornados  raked 
the  lake-dotted  resort  country  of  north- 
ern Minnesota  leaving  an  estimated  16 
dead  and  at  least  100  injured.  One  of  the 
twisters  ripped  through  a  church  camp 
killing  at  least  four. 

Our  knowledge  about  the  nature  of 
tornados  and  hurricanes  is  very  limited. 
Our  method  for  detecting  severe  weather 
are  imprecise.  And  the  system  we  use  to 
warn  citizens  of  impending  severe  weath- 
er is  only  partially  effective. 

Until  the  day  comes  when  we  can  con- 
trol our  weather,  prediction  and  detec- 
tion of  violent  weather,  coupled  with  an 
advanced  warning  system,  is  the  best 
means  we  have  to  limit  the  disruption 
caused  by  severe  weather.  Lives  can  be 
saved  if  the  warning  is  sounded  early. 
The  importance  of  developing  new  and 
improved  means  of  storm  detection 
warning  systems   cannot   be   over-em- 
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phasized.  The  value  can  be  measured  in 
Uves  saved. 

I  urge  prompt  conslderati<Mi  and  early 
passage  of  this  legislation  which  would 
fund  needed  research  into  the  nature  of 
severe  weather.  A  national  severe  storms 
service  with  a  division  for  tornado  detec- 
tion and  warning  would  help  upgrade 
existing  weather  forecasting  facilities. 
It  is  time  that  we  turned  our  attention 
to  this  critical  national  concern  and  face 
the  problem  head  on.  I  feel  that  such  a 
research  effort  would  be  warranted  and 
could  result  In  the  saving  of  lives  and 
property. 

The  "twister"  that  carried  Dorothy  to 
the  Land  of  Oz  was  a  harmless  element 
of  a  famous  fairy  tale.  The  tornados  and 
storms,  such  as  the  ones  in  Minnesota 
last  night,  are  anything  but  harmless 
and  very,  very  real. 

The  time  has  come  for  application  of 
space-age  technology  to  the  down-to- 
earth  problem  of  severe  weather. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

that  the  Senate  will  accept  the  work  of 
this  body. 

Tax  justice  has  been  long  in  coming  to 
those  who  provide  the  bulk  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  Now,  I  would  hope  that  we 
will  substantially  cut  the  remaining  ap- 
propriation bills  that  come  to  us  for  ap- 
proval. The  recent  announcement  that 
we  are  enjoying  a  $3  billion  sur- 
plus should  motivate  the  Congress  to 
nnd  more  ways  to  trim  expenditures.  So 
far  this  year  I  have  voted  for  every  re- 
committal motion  to  send  appropria- 
tion bills  back  to  comnxittee  for  cuts.  In- 
flation feeds  on  overspending,  and  not 
under  taxation.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
establish  priorities  in  all  of  our  pro- 
grams, both  foreign  and  domestic. 
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could  become  a  sad  and  costly  memory 
if  the  Council's  endless  second-guessing 
continues. 

TAX  REFORMS  FEARED 
INFLATIONARY 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 

OF   KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
voted  with  the  majority  to  pass  the  most 
comprehensive  tax  reform  measure 
enacted  in  almost  60  years.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  its  diligent  work  during 
these  past  6  months  in  providing  us  with 
a  bill  that  will  give  tax  relief  to  the  low- 
and  middle-income  taxpayer.  Substan- 
tial aid  is  given  to  those  at  and  near  the 
poverty  level  with  relief  to  the  middle- 
income  group  by  increasing  the  stand- 
ard deduction  percentage.  The  368-page 
reform,  package  also  abolishes  some  tax 
privileges  enjoyed  by  special  groups.  The 
repeal  of  the  7-percent  investment  credit 
should  help  to  slow  down  the  inflationary 
spiral.  Certainly  a  cut  in  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  and  restrictions  on  ac- 
celerated depreciation  of  real  estate  were 
much  needed  reforms.  As  the  former 
mayor  of  one  of  our  largest  cities,  I  am 
against  the  curb  put  on  tax  exempt  mu- 
nicipal bonds.  This  could,  in  my  opinion, 
stifle  the  capital  growth  of  many  of  our 
cities.  However,  I  feel  that  I  must  vote 
for  and  support  the  full  package. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  voted  against 
the  closed  rule  which  was  passed  265- 
145.  I  felt  that  it  was  imfair  to  tack  on 
the  surtax  extension  to  this  reform  bill.  I 
voted  against  the  10-percent  income  sur- 
tax last  year  and  again  this  year.  It  is 
unwise  to  try  to  control  inflation  through 
taxation  when  excessive  spending  con- 
tinues abated. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  to  have  had  a  part  in  passing 
tax  relief  legislation  for  the  average  tax- 
paying  citizen.  After  6  hours  of  debate 
and  6  months  of  preparation,  I  think 
that  this  bill  is  a  good  one  that  should 
be  concurred  in  by  the  Senate.  It  is  the 
House's  constitutional  prerogative  to  ini- 
tiate tax  legislation  and  I  would  hope 
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SUBWAY  PLANS  COULD  ONLY 
BE  SAD  MEMORY 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7.  1969 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  for  the  Nation's  Capital  to 
function  properly,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  city  have  adequate  access 
for  employees  who  work  here,  for  visitors 
who  stop  here,  for  residents  who  Uve 
here,  and  for  travelers  who  make  their 
way  through  the  area. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  having  legis- 
lative responsibility  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  and  as  a  local  resident  of  this  met- 
ropolitan area  for  the  major  part  of  the 
year,  I  am  doubly  concerned  over  the 
present  critical  freeway  impasse. 

As  a  legislator,  I  am  very  disturbed  by 
the  fact  that  a  loud  minority  resorting  to 
threats  has  caused  the  City  Council  to 
blatantly  ignore  the  uneqiiivocal  voice  of 
Congress,  which  has  directed  the  city  to 
build  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge.  The 
Council's  Monday  morning  quarterbacks 
are  now  floundering.  The  resulting  loss 
of  time  and  the  taxpayers'  money  will 
have  its  worst  effect  ultimately  on  all  the 
residents  and  businesses  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  who  would  otherwise  stand 
to  be  the  greatest  beneficiaries  of  rapid 
rail  transit  construction  and  better  road 
accessibility. 

I  readily  come  to  one  obvious  conclu- 
sion: If  traffic  continues  to  build  up  at 
the  rate  it  has  in  the  past  4  or  5  years, 
even  an  elaborate  rapid  transit  system 
such  as  Metro  cannot  be  expected  to  cope 
with  travel  needs  to  and  from  the  Dis- 
trict in  the  latter  1970's  and  in  the  1980's 
without  additional  river  crossings.  Bridge 
construction  is  unavoidable.  Delay  in 
bridge  construction  now  could  doom  the 
present  attempt  to  build  a  subway.  Sub- 
urbeui  jobs  for  District  residents  would 
then  become  hopelessly  remote  in  tomor- 
row's tighter  and  tighter  traffic  jams. 
And  the  region  would  never  benefit  from 
thousands  of  jobs  directly  attributable  to 
subway  construction  and  those  generated 
by  the  development  which  is  certain  to 
follow  the  subway's  construction. 

Metro  is  ready  to  become  a  reality  If 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  is  started;  it 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF   CALITOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude the  editorial  by  Columnist  David 
Lawrence,  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  August  6,  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  Lawrence  presents  an  analysis  of 
the  inflationary  effects  of  the  tax  reform 
measure,  which  should  be  widely  read 
by  the  people.  He  clearly  sets  forth  the 
impact  on  the  national  economy  which 
this  hurriedly  written  bill  will  have  un- 
less it  is  amended  by  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Lawrence's  column  follows; 
Tax   Reforms  Feared   Inflationabt 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Instead  of  curbing  inflation,  the  new  tax 
bill  prepared  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  may  prove  a  stimulus  for  added 
inflation. 

The  purpose  of  the  "tax  reform"  was  sup- 
p>06ed  to  be  to  equalize  the  burden  as  be- 
tween the  very  rich  and  the  middle-income 
brackets  and  to  give  tax  relief  to  the  low- 
income  group.  But  the  net  result  will  be  to 
boost  the  amounts  that  millions  of  citizens 
will  have  available  for  spending. 

The  tax  increases  that  have  been  recom- 
mended will  affect  mostly  individuals  with 
large  incomes,  businesses  and  institutions 
which  normally  provide  the  savings  that  flow 
into  capital  investments.  The  new  tax  bill 
cuts  personal  taxes  by  »9.2  blillon. 

The  bulk  of  the  reduction — more  than  50 
percent — goes  to  taxpayers  with  incomes  be- 
low $15,000.  Thus,  more  money  will  be  put 
into  the  pockets  of  millions  of  individuals 
with  low  or  moderate  incomes  who  typically 
spend  the  greater  part  of  their  income.  This 
means  that  more  goods  will  be  purchased, 
and  demand  will  be  substantially  increased. 
When  this  happens,  prices  invariably  go  up, 
too. 

Reforms  in  jjersonal  taxes  wlU  Increase  the 
rates  to  be  paid  by  individuals  with  Incomes 
above  $15,000.  and  this  will  furnish  the  UJS. 
Treasury  with  $1.4  bUlion  more  than  it  col- 
lected before. 

Other  tax  reforms,  together  with  repeal  of 
the  7  percent  Investment  credit,  will  impose 
on  institutions  and  businesses  taxes  amount- 
ing to  $5.4  billion. 

The  whole  measure  means  a  net  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  of  about  $2.4 
bUlloru 

But  the  figure  on  which  to  focus  atten- 
tion Is  the  $9.2  billion  In  tax  benefits  to  be 
given  to  persons  In  the  low  and  middle  in- 
come brackets. 

There  Is.  of  course,  a  possibility  that  the 
Senate  will  Aake  some  changes  in  the  new 
tax  bill  and  will  try  to  balance  the  losses 
against  the  gains.  The  Important  factor  is  the 
way  in  which  the  tax  reductions  are  distrib- 
uted, and  how  the  rates  are  revised  so  as 
to  permit  more  and  more  spending  by  a  larger 
number  of  citizens. 

Unfortunately,  the  tax  reform  bUl  was 
written  in  a  hurry,  and  its  provisions  were 
based  largely  upon  political  conaideratlons. 
It  is  not  often  that  Congress  has  a  chance  in 
the  year  before  any  election  to  vote  benefits 
to  the  taxpayers.  But  this  kind  of  ptHltlcs 
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OCCUPATIONAL 
AND  HEALTH 


B.  CONABLE,  JR. 


or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

August  6,  1969 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
prehensive safety  >nd  health  plan  which 
the  President  has  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress should  recdve  our  careful  con- 
sideration. American  workers  today  are 
exposed  to  new  nazards  about  which 
little  is  known — a  ad  yet  thousands  are 
still  suffering  from  age-old  scourges  of 
occupational  disease  whose  danger,  and 
prevention  have  been  understood  for 
years. 

Silicosis  must  hlave  afflicted  even  the 
Egyptians  who  qujarried  stones  for  the 
pyramids.  In  the  middle  ages,  it  was 
recognized  as  thi;  special  disease  of 
grinders.  And  yet,  over  3,000  silicosis 
cases  were  reported  last  year,  from  ex- 
posure to  free  silica,  the  major  ingredient 
of  all  rocks,  soils,  sands,  and  clay.  Every 
year,  millions  of  do  liars  are  paid  in  com- 
pensation for  thill  single  occupational 
ailment. 

Mercury  is  a  veil-known  industrial 
poison  which  30  years  ago  commonly 
caused  disease  amCng  felt  hat  makers. 
Today,  mercury  coihpounds  are  no  longer 
used  in  hatmakinii.  but  new  uses  and 


new  combinations 


of  the  chemical,  and 


a  failure  to  apply  known  protective  meas- 


ures, offer  hazards 


in  other  occupations. 
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It  is  startling  that  we  have  not  elimi- 
nated such  long-recognized  and  entirely 
preventable,  occupational  illness,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  are  faced  with  a 
changing  industrial  situation  that  dally 
presents  new  problems  of  worker  health 
and  safety. 

My  State  of  New  York  has  an  excel- 
lent occupational  health  and  safety  pro- 
gram and  the  occupational  safety  and 
health  plan  proposed  py  the  President 
would  be  coordinated  with  outstanding 
efforts  such  as  these.  Where  adequate 
efforts  are  not  being  carried  out  at  pres- 
ent, however,  improvements  are  needed 
to  reduce  the  occupational  hazards  for 
American  workers.  This  is  the  goal  of 
the  President's  recommendations. 
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VIETNAM  PROBLEM  REMAINS 
AFTER  PRESIDENT'S  TRIP 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7.  1969 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Nixon  has  just  concluded  an 
Asian  trip  and  concluded  with  a  visit 
to  Communist  Rumania. 

The  President  had  a  number  of  con- 
ferences, issued  several  statements  on  the 
trip  and  received  a  favorable  reception 
in  many  areas. 

However,  as  he  returned  to  the  White 
House,  his  major  problem  remains.  The 
Vietnam  war  continues  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  Paris  remain  adamant  In 
their  refusal  to  enter  into  meaningful 
negotiations. 

In  this  connection  and  because  of  the 
Interest  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  in  this  most  important 
subject,  I  place  herewith  In  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean  of  August  5, 1969. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Vietnam  Dilemma  Lingers  After 
President's  Trip 

President  Nixon  has  ended  his  around-the- 
world  trip,  leaving  in  his  wake  some  nagging 
questions  and  confusion  about  Asian  policy 
and  only  faint  gUnuners  of  hope  for  im- 
proved relations  with  the  Communist  bloc. 

The  President's  friendly  reception  abroad 
was.  to  a  great  extent,  the  product  of  the 
successful  landing  of  men  on  the  moon.  It 
was  proof  that  the  epic  space  voyage  has 
increased  American  prestige  in  the  world's 
eye.  and  the  President's  desire  to  use  the 
leverage  in  foreign  policy  is  understandable. 

Such  prestige,  however,  can  quickly  be 
overshadowed  by  events  on  the  earth,  and 
the  President  left  no  clear  Impression  about 
how  he  Intends  to  cope  with  those  events. 

In  his  now-famous  nonquotable  press  con- 
ference on  Guam,  the  President  outlined  a 
policy  of  self-help  for  Asian  nations,  stressing 
U.S.  reluctance  to  become  involved  in  an- 
other Vietnam  unless  nuclear  powers  were 
involved. 

But  almost  Immediately,  he  was  in  Thai- 
land with  what  seemed  like  a  pledge  to  sup- 
port the  Thais  against  Internal,  as  well  as 
external,  aggression.  With  some  40,000 
American  troops  in  Thailand — double  the 
initial  U.S.  commitment  in  Vietnam — this 
seemed  to  have  ominous  overtones. 

Prom  there  It  was  only  a  short  trip  to  Sai- 
gon, where  President  Nixon  lent  moral  sup- 
port to  the  badly-stained  'regime  of  Presi- 


dent Thieu.  And  Americans  at  home  were 
amazed  to  hear  that  the  Vietnam  debacle 
is  their  finest  hour  after  being  told  days  be- 
fore that  there  would  be  no  more  Vietnams 

The  ambiguity  of  Vietnam  policy  was  fur- 
ther emphasized  at  home  by  figures  which 
show  that  there  are  more  American  troops 
there  now  than  when  President  Nixon  took 
oflBce,  despite  the  much-publicized  withdraw- 
als. 

While  Americans  were  preoccupied  with 
Vietnam,  the  President  emphasized  In  his 
visits  in  India  and  Indonesia  his  willingness 
for  neutral  powers  to  pursue  their  own  course 
without  outside  interference.  To  nations 
which  remembered  the  previous  Republican 
administration's  hostility  toward  neutralism, 
this  could  have  only  been  welcome  en- 
couragement. 

The  Rumanian  visit  seemed  to  be  a  cal- 
culated diplomatic  gamble.  While  it  ruf- 
fled the  Soviet  Union,  it  was  a  signal  to  the 
Increasingly  Independent  Communist  na- 
tions that  the  United  States  Is  ready  and 
willing  to  promote  good  relations  between 
the  East  and  West. 

The  visit  may  result  In  the  future  in  the 
relaxation  of  trade  barriers  and  other  efforts 
at  cooperation,  not  only  by  Rumania  but 
other  Eastern  European  Communist  nations 
It  was.  at  any  rate,  a  signal  that  an  American 
President  with  a  reputation  for  hardline 
anti-communism  is  using  a  more  moderate 
approach. 

The  Russian  response  to  this  Is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  coming  talks  on  disarmament 
and  the  possibility  at  easing  East- West  ten- 
sions. The  Soviet  Union  has  been  sounding 
more  friendly,  but  in  their  view  they  have 
seen  President  Nixon  trafBcking  with  a"  satel- 
lite nation  and.  at  home,  pushing  for  a  new 
weapons  system  in  the  arms  race. 

The  circle  of  the  globe  may.  in  the  com- 
ing months,  bring  results  and  new  directions 
in  foreign  pwlicy.  For  the  moment,  however, 
it  produced  no  answer  for  the  President's 
most  overriding  problem,  the  dilemma  of 
Vietnam. 


FROM  THE  WRIGHT  BROTHERS  TO 
THE  MOON— A  SALUTE  TO  NORTH 
CAROLINA'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
AVIAnON  AND  SPACE  EXPLORA- 
TION 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  aviation's  brief  but  glorious 
history,  North  Carolina  has  made  many 
contributions,  and  I  take  special  pride 
in  noting  today  that  the  relationship 
between  the  Tar  Heel  State  and  the  age 
of  aeronautics  in  this  era  of  space  explo- 
ration is  as  close  and  harmonious  and 
fruitful  as  ever. 

Just  as  North  Carolinians  for  six  dec- 
ades have  had  a  hand  in  the  development 
of  aviation.  North  Carolinians  are  doing 
their  share  in  the  space  effort,  and  cer- 
tainly few  would  question  that  "Tar 
Heel"  tracks  lead  directly  to  the  moon. 

North  Carolina's  flight  partnership 
goes  back  to  that  December  day  in  1903 
when  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  used  a 
Carolina  sand  dune  to  launch  the  aero- 
nautical age.  Twenty  years  later,  from  a 
landing  field  in  the  same  county,  Brig. 
Gen.  Billy  Mitchell  demonstrated  the 
effectiveness  of  airpower  by  bombing 
battleships  off  the  North  Carolina  coast. 
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In  two  world  wars.  North  Carolinians 
proved  the  value  of  airpower,  and  pio- 
neered in  its  development. 

Young  Kiffln  Y.  Rockwell,  a  Tar  Heel 
pilot  who  died  in  combat  less  than  13 
years  after  the  Wright  brothers  soared 
into  history,  was  the  first  member  of  the 
famed  Escadrille  Lafayette  to  shoot 
down  an  enemy  plane. 

And  in  World  War  II,  Col.  George  V. 
HoUoman  made  significant  break- 
throughs in  developing  automatic  devices 
for  airplane  control,  while  his  fellow 
Carolinian,  Maj.  Gen.  William  C.  Lee, 
organized  the  Army's  airborne  units. 

As  North  Carolinians  have  advanced 
the  cause  of  aviation,  so  have  they  ad- 
vanced the  course  of  interplanetary  ex- 
ploration. 

Batteries  manufactured  in  Raleigh  by 
the  Elxide  Missile  &  Electronics  Divi- 
sion of  ESB,  Inc.,  supplied  the  packaged 
power  in  the  command  and  service  mod- 
ules of  the  Apollo  moon  vehicles  and 
their  Saturn  V  boosters.  Other  ESB  bat- 
teries were  aboard  the  Mariner  6  and  7 
space  probes  which  sent  back  the 
amazingly  detailed  photographs  of  Mars. 
Today,  technicians  among  ESB's  400 
Raleigh  employees  are  engaged  in  re- 
search and  development  of  batteries  to 
power  even  more  spectacular  missions  in 
the  solar  system. 

At  least  20  North  Carolina-based  in- 
dustries are  making  notable  contribu- 
tions to  the  space  program.  Among  them 
are: 

A-B  Emblem  Corp.  of  Weavervill, 
which  produced  the  insignia  worn  by 
the  Apollo  1 1  crew. 

Riegel  Paper  Co.'s  Industrial  Products 
Division  of  Matthews,  which  produced 
a  stainless  steel  and  plastic  laminate  for 
heat  resistance  aboard  the  Apollo 
capsule. 

Other  industries  have  produced  space 
needs  ranging  from  electronic  parts  to 
textile  and  fiber  materials. 

North  Carolinians  have  taught  the 
astronauts,  including  Neil  Armstrong, 
celestial  navigation  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina's  Morehead  Planetarium 
in  Chapel  Hill.  NASA  receives  appreci- 
able aid  in  the  form  of  research  projects 
at  North  Carolina  State  University  and 
Duke  University. 

On  a  mountaintop  in  isolated  Transyl- 
vania County,  more  than  450  miles  across 
Tarheelia  from  the  birthplace  of  powered 
flight,  data  from  space  satellites  is  gath- 
ered by  NASA  from  its  mammoth  track- 
ing station. 

Apart  from  the  products  and  services 
which  bear  a  distinct  "made  in  North 
Carolina  label,"  the  State  has  made  not- 
able contributions  in  space  leadership. 
NASA  laid  claim  to  two  who  have  taken 
prominent  positions  in  the  space  pro- 
gram— Oxford's  James  Webb  and  Char- 
lotte's Julian  Scheer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "We  the  People  of  North 
Carolina,"  the  ofiQcial  publication  of  the 
North  Carolina  Citizens  Association,  lists 
eight  industries  in  my  district  alone 
which  currently  produce  products  for  the 
space  effort.  In  addition  to  ESB,  these 
are  Payne  &  Associates  of  Raleigh, 
IBM   of   the   Research   Triangle   Park, 
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Sperry-Rand  Electro-Components  of 
Durham,  Burlington  Industries,  Cornell - 
Dubilier  of  Fuquay,  Wilmore  Electronics 
of  Durham,  and  Coming  Glass  of 
Raleigh. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  saluting  these  Tar  Heel  contributors 
to  our  space  program,  and  I  am  certain 
my  colleagues  will  understand  why  I  am 
filled  with  more  than  lyric  pride  when- 
ever I  point  to  a  full  and  radiant  "Caro- 
lina Moon." 


BREAK  DOWN  OUR  IRON  CURTAIN 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    NEW    VO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  7.  1969 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Feb- 
ruary, this  country  was  once  again  em- 
barrassed by  the  State  Department's  re- 
fusal, on  security  grounds,  to  allow  Mr. 
Carlos  Fuentes,  a  leading  Mexican  novel- 
ist long  identified  with  leftist  causes,  to 
enter  this  country.  In  this  particular  in- 
cident, Mr.  Fuentes  was  traveling  by 
passenger  ship  from  Barcelona.  Spain  to 
Veracnaz,  Mexico.  The  ship  docked  at 
San  Juan,  P.R.,  and  Mr.  Fuentes,  on  pre- 
paring to  leave,  was  met  by  immigration 
officials  who  tore  up  his  transit  card  and, 
Mr.  Fuentes  reported,  treated  him  "like 
a  common  criminal."  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment later  said  that  the  author  had  been 
denied  entry  because  he  is  an  "unde- 
sirable alien,"  and  declined  to  explain 
further.  Mr.  Fuentes  has  been  refused  a 
visitor's  visa  in  the  past  on  the  grounds 
that  he  was  a  possible  Commimist. 

This  latest  incident  has  been  met  with 
outrage  in  literary,  academic,  and  inter- 
national circles.  In  a  highly  critical  edi- 
torial, the  New  York  Times  commented: 

One  sure  way  to  tarnish  the  United  States 
is  for  some  bureaucrat  to  decide  that  a  writer, 
painter  or  other  artist  is  an  "undesirable 
alien"  because  of  his  worlu  or  beliefs.  Po- 
liticizing literature  is  a  common  practice 
for  authoritarian  governments;  It  should  not 
become  one  for  this  covmtry. 

Mr.  William  D.  Rogers,  former  head  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  now  pres- 
ident of  the  Center  for  Inter-American 
Relations,  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers  that,  and  I  quote: 

The  notion  that  Puentes's  presence  among 
us  could  in  any  sense  damage  o\ir  national 
interest  is  unworthy  of  seriovis  discussion. 
To  the  contrary,  it  Is  his  rejection  which  will 
cause  us  Immense  harm.  It  will  be  inter- 
preted by  the  youth  and  intellectual  com- 
munity in  Latin  America  as  meaning  that 
our  commitment  to  free  expression  is  su- 
perficial and  will  confirm  the  Impression  to 
some  that  we  are  timid  and  fearful  of  crit- 
icism of  Latin-American  writers. 

Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux.  Mr.  Fuen- 
tes' U.S.  publishers,  called  the  act  "ab- 
solutely outrageous."  Columbia  Univer- 
sity officials,  who  have  invited  Mr. 
Fuentes  to  lecture  there  next  year,  pro- 
tested to  Attorney  General  Mitchell. 
Telegrams  and  letters  to  high  Govern- 
ment officials  are  reported  to  have  been 
sent  by  a  number  of  literary  organiza- 
tions, including  a  resolution  signed  at  the 
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National  Book  Award  ceremonies  by 
more  than  200  authors,  publishers  and 
critics  declared  the  United  States  was, 
and  I  quote,  "secure  enough  in  its  demo- 
cratic values,"  and  urging  abolition  of 
immigration  restrictions  against  for- 
eigners on  the  basis  of  dissenting  poUt- 
ical  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  by  repealing  section  212 
<a)(28)  and  section  241(a)(6).  These 
two  subsections  provide,  respectively,  for 
prevention  of  entry  and  deportation  on 
the  grounds  of  a  person's  past  or  present 
membership  in  certain  organizations,  or, 
more  nebulously,  their  past  or  present 
allegiance  to  certain  beliefs.  This  in- 
cludes members  of  the  Commimist  Party 
and  affiliated  or  front  organizations, 
members  and  associates  of  any  other 
totalitarian  government,  and  anarchists. 

The  inappropriateness  of  such  a  re- 
striction is  emphasized  by  our  exchange 
agreements  regarding  visitors  from 
Eastern  European  coimtries.  The  com- 
bined effect  of  these  agreements  and  sec- 
tion 212(a)  (28)  is  to  make  it  easier  for 
Soviet  and  satellite  nationals  to  visit  our 
country  than  it  is  for  citizens  of  unortho- 
dox political  views  from  free  world  coun- 
tries. In  1967,  just  2,000  of  the  approxi- 
mately 3,000  "28'*  cases,  as  they  are 
known  in  the  State  Department,  who  re- 
ceived waivers  allowing  them  to  come 
here  were  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  and 
Bulgaria. 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
provides  ample  protection  against  im- 
desirable  aliens,  without  the  subsections 
which  my  bill  would  repeal.  Elimination 
of  these  subsections  would  in  no  way 
endanger  the  security  of  this  country. 
This  is  not  my  opinion  alone.  Let  me 
quote  briefly  from  a  letter  written  in 
September  1967  by  the  then  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach 
to  Senator  William  Fulbright,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee : 

We  do  not  believe  that  section  212(a)  (28) 
makes  any  substantial  contribution  to  the 
internal  security  of  t^e  United  States.  To  be 
sure,  selectivity  may  be  exercised  under  sec- 
tion 2ia(a)  (38)  in  determining  which  of  the 
aliens  falling  within  the  categories  enumer- 
ated therein  are  to  be  admitted  under  waiv- 
ers and  which  are  to  be  excluded.  Section  212 
(a)  (27)  and  212(a)  (29),  however,  are  more 
directly  aimed  at  preventing  the  entry  of  in- 
dividuals who  present  any  substantial  threat 
to  the  national  security.  Subsection  (27)  pro- 
hibits the  issuance  of  a  visa  to  any  alien  who 
the  consular  officer  or  Attorney  General  has 
reason  to  believe  is  entering  "solely,  princi- 
pally, or  incidentally  to  engage  in  activities 
which  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  in- 
terest, or  endanger  the  welfare,  safety,  or  se- 
curity of  the  United  States."  Subsection  (29) 
bars  entry  to  aU  aliens  who  the  consular  offi- 
cer or  Attorney  General  has  reason  to  believe 
would  engage  in  activity  "subversive  to  the 
national  security"  or  who  would  "participate 
in  the  activities"  of  any  subverslTe  organiza- 
tion. These  specific  provisions,  which  impose 
an  ineUgibUity  that  may  not  be  waived,  ap- 
pear vo  provide  ample  protection  for  the 
national  security  without  affecting,  as  section 
212(a)  (28)  does,  the  travel  of  a  hOBt  of  ta- 
dividuals  whose  purpose  is  entirely  innocent 
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and  whom  we 

aa  tourists  or  butlneasmen 


W(^d  welcome  to  this  country 


To  prevent  people  from  entering  this 
country  on  the  basis  of  what  they  believe, 
or  have  believed  In  the  past.  Is  to  implic- 
itly endorse  thought  control,  and  to  con- 
fess that  we  are  afraid  of  other  people's 
ideas.  Far  from  protecting  our  national 
security,  sectioO  212(a)  (28)  has  repeat- 
edly embarrassed  this  country,  making 
us  appear  both  ridiculous  and  repressive. 
Mr.  Katzenbach  wrote  in  the  letter  I  just 
quoted  from  that — 

Section  212(a)|(28)  has  the  unfortun&te 
effect  of  presenting  a  damaging  picture  of 
this  country  as  ofte  fearful  of  opposing  views. 
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dents  which,  at  best,  make  us  loot  fool- 
ish and,  at  worst,  seriously  damage  TJS. 
foreign  relations. 


August  7,  1969 


August  7,  1969 


We  have  nothing 


much  to  gain  b|  offering  citizens  of  other 


countries  a  look 
the  United  States . 


The  New  Yorl 
editorial  on  the 


Times  aptly  noted  in  its 
?^ientes  incident  that — 


The  basic  problpi 
law  on  exclusion 
era  of  the  nlnete«fe 


to  fear  In  this  regard  and 


at  the  free  institutions  of 


m  is  that  the  immigration 
a  vestige  of  the  restrictive 
fifties. 


Section  212(ab  (28)  is  an  ignominious 
reminder  of  thu  times  which  produced 
it — 1952" and  this  McCarran-Walter  Act, 
a  bill  which  Con  jress  enacted  over  Presi- 
dent Truman's  ^teto  and  of  the  McCarthy 
era  then  just  bef  inning. 

In  1965  we  abolished  the  highly  dis- 
criminatory national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem which  for  decades  had  formed  the 
basis  of  our  immigration  policy,  and 
which  the  1952  a  zt  reinforced.  It  is  surely 
time  to  repeal  tiis  provision  of  our  im- 
migration legisla  tion  which  prohibits  en- 
try on  the  basis  af  a  person's  beliefs. 

The  national  jecurity  of  this  country 
would  be  no  moie  endangered  by  a  visit 
from  a  celebrated  leftist  Mexican  novel- 
ist than  it  was  by  the  visit  in  1961  of 
Khrushchev's  son-in-law  and  the  then 
editor  of  Izvesti  i.  Aleksey  Adzhubi  and 
Khrushchev's    p  -ess    secretary,    Mikhail 
Kharlamov.     Tley     debated     Harrison 
Salisbury  cf  the  Times  and  Pierre  Sal- 
inger,  then   Preiident   Kennedy's   press 
secretary,  on  NllC-TV's    "Face  the  Na- 
tion" on  the  sutject.  "Free  Press  in  an 
Open  Society."  Kuring  the  next  year,  in 
April   1962,  Mr.  Fuentes  applied  for  a 
temporary  visa  in  order  to  participate  in 
an  NBC-TV  debate  on    'How  Progress 
Can  Best  Be  Ach  eved  in  Latin  America," 
with  Richard  Gojdwin,  then  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs. The  State  Department  refused  to 
grant  Mr.  Fuentis  a  visa  on  the  grounds 
that  he  might  be  a  Communist.  Mr.  Fu- 
entes'   visit    certainly    posed    no    more 
of  a  threat  to  this  country  than  did  that 
of  the  two  well-ljiown  Communists  the 
preceding   year.   Further,   Mr.   Fuentes 
himself  posed  no  more  of  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  this  country  in  1962  or  1969 
than  he  did  in  191  il,  1964,  and  1966,  years 
when  the  State  D  epartment  saw  fit  to  is- 
sue him  a  visa.  TJhis  irrationality  in  the 
State   Department's    treatment    of    Mr. 
Fuentes    underlines    the    arbitrariness 
with  which  this  i)ro vision  is  enforced. 

I  urge  that  we  pass  legislation  as  soon 
as  possible  to  nipeal  it  and  save  the 
country  from  future  embarrassing  Incl- 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OP  TKNKX8SXI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Thursday,  August  7.  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  just 
announced  its  second  Increase  within  2 
years  in  its  charges  to  customers  for 
"low  cost"  electric  power. 

This  decision  and  this  announcement 
are  Indeed  to  be  regretted.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  TVA  which  was  created  to 
supply  residential,  commercial,  and  in- 
dustrial users  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
with  economical  electric  power,  has 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  this  ris- 
ing trend  of  rates. 

This  is  especially  true  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  TVA  has  also  announced  pre- 
viously that  sales  and  revenues  from 
its  power  system  reached  new  highs  in 
fiscal  1969.  Sales  to  160  mimicipal,  co- 
operative, and  private  distribution  sys- 
tems rose  10  percent  over  the  corre- 
sponding period  for  the  previous  year 
and  sales  to  large  industries  increased 
5  percent. 

TVA  has  also  announced  that  a  record 
618  new  industries  and  plant  expansions 
occurred  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  region 
in  1968. 

With  this  expansion  in  TVA  power  re- 
quirements and  with  TVA's  volume  of 
power  considered,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  TVA  cannot  make  some  in- 
ternal adjustment  to  avoid  the  latest 
rate  increase.  TVA's  operations  are  self- 
sustaining,  self-operating,  and  self- 
liquidating. 

TVA  in  its  announcement  insists  that 
the  rate  increase  is  necessary  because  of 
higher  fuel  costs  for  its  steam  plants  and 
increases  in  interest  costs  on  money  it 
has  borrowed  to  finance  additions  to  its 
system  to  meet  demands  for  additional 
power.  TVA  also  points  out  that  the 
cost  of  power  for  residential  use  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  region  will  remain  less 
than  half  the  national  average. 

However,  there  is  some  question  as  to 
what  the  rate  increases  mean  in  terms  of 
industrial  expansion.  The  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Industrial  Council,  which  is  composed 
of  23  major  companies  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  has  insisted  that  rate  increases 
are  pricing  TVA  out  of  the  competitive 
power  market.  Some  leaders  in  public 
power  challenge  this  statement,  but 
nevertheless  the  fact  is  that  TVA  is 
changing  its  image  from  one  of  eco- 
nomical power  to  one  of  escalating  power 
costs. 

As  a  longtime  friend  and  supporter 
of  TVA,  this  development  disturbs  me. 
I  want  TVA  to  maintain  its  image  as  the 
yardstick  for  economic  public  power. 

TVA  would  do  well  to  review  this 
entire  matter  and  its  decision  to  in- 
crease rates  and,  if  at  all  possible,  reduce 
rates  rather  than  increase  them. 


POINT  REYES— A   NATIONAL   PARK 
OR  A  SUBDIVISION? 


TVA  RATE  INCREASE  REGRETTABLE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  7.  1969 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
a  growing  sense  of  alarm  that  I  rise  today 
to  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  dangers 
which  currently  threaten  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  in  California. 

This  haven  of  nature,  aptly  described 
as  "the  gem  of  the  peninsula — a  biologi- 
cal jewel,"  has  thus  far  escaped  man's 
apparent  desire  to  make  his  environment 
unlivable  but  the  day  when  bulldozers 
will  shatter  the  irreplaceable  tranquillity 
of  Point  Reyes  rapidly  approaches.  Un- 
less Congress  appropriates  inmiediately 
the  funds  necessary  to  claim  lands  origi- 
nally conceived  to  be  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional seashore  when  it  was  created  in 
1962,  this  invaluable  and  probably  irre- 
trievable land  will  be  subdivided  by  real 
estate  interests. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  an  unpar- 
donable sin  for  a  nation  that  can  ap- 
parently afford  to  spend  $24  billion  to 
put  a  man  on  the  moon  and  $80  billion 
for  defense  to  allow  one  of  nature's  most 
precious  handiworks  to  be  destroyed  by 
failing  to  spend  the  $37  million  needed  to 
assure  its  protection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  is  of  nation- 
wide concern.  I  insert  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  article  from  the  August  5. 
19C9,  issue  of  the  New  "Vork  Times  relat- 
ing to  Point  Reyes : 

Point  Reyes  in  California  a  Patchwork 
Park  in   Trouble 
( By  Gladwin  Hill ) 

Point  Reyes,  Calit. — This  dramatic  prom- 
ontory Just  north  of  San  Francisco  is  at  once 
a  monument  to  natural  beauty,  to  man's  as- 
pirations and  to  governmental  confusion. 

Its  future  as  one  of  the  nation's  choicest 
preserves  hangs  in  the  balance  at  this  mo- 
ment, clouded  by  the  financial  and  adminis- 
trative problems  that  beset,  if  less  acutely, 
many  other  segments  of  the  national  recrea- 
tion system. 

President  Kennedy,  on  Sept.  13.  1962. 
signed  a  bill  creating  the  ""Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore."'  the  third  such  preserve  in 
the  national  park  system. 

The  name  Is  misleading  on  two  counts.  Far 
more  than  a  beach.  Point  Reyes  is  a  100- 
square-mlle  peninsula  encompassing  an  im- 
usual  array  of  fascinating  and  beautiful  ter- 
rain, flora  and  fauna. 

CATTLE.    URS.    DUNES,    CANYONS 

Pastoral  countryside  dotted  with  dairy 
herds  merges  magically  into  a  "'Black  For- 
est" of  towering  Douglas  firs.  The  forest 
gives  way  to  moors,  dunes,  estuaries,  granite 
headlands  and  plunging  canyons.  California 
poppies  and  lupine,  wild  roses  and  lilac  car- 
p)et  the  slopes.  Between  the  tidelands  and 
ridges  are  creatures  ranging  from  oysters 
and  elephant  seals  to  mountain  lions,  cormo- 
rants and  egrets. 

But  the  name  "Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore" is  deceptive  also  in  its  connotation  of 
a  unified  preserve.  Its  statutory  boundary 
embraces  nearly  all  of  the  peninsula.  But  in 
reality  the  Federal  reservation  is  still  only 
a  patchwork  of  10  scattered  parcels  of  land, 
comprising  less  than  half  the  peninsula. 


The  rest,  contemplated  as  part  of  the  park. 
Is  still  in  private  holdings,  the  choicest  of 
which  are  in  Imminent  danger  of  falling  un- 
der subdlvlders'  bulldozers. 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Russell 
Train  conceded  recently  that  the  existing 
reservation  was  too  "fragmented  and  scat- 
tered to  be  regarded  as  efficiently  admlnis- 
trable"  and  noted  that  Its  existence  had  not 
yet  been  formally  pronounced  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

$20  MILLION  SPENT  SO  FAR 

The  nation's  taxpayers  have  put  nearly 
$20-mlllion  into  Point  Reyes.  Some  575,000 
persons  visited  the  preserve  last  year,  touring 
Its  roads,  hiking  its  50  miles  of  woodland 
trails  and  enjoying  its  beaches.  But  the  na- 
tion still  does  not  have  an  officially  acknowl- 
edgeable  park  at  Point  Reyes. 

Why  not? 

The  answer  is  a  tortuous  saga  of  bun- 
gling— not  so  much  by  any  individuals  as 
by  the  system  under  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  struggling  to  catch  up  in  recrea- 
tion facilities  with  the  explosive  growth  of 
population  and  urbanization. 

It  was  more  than  30  years  ago  that  Conrad 
Wlrth,  then  director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  said  that  Point  Reyes  should  be  a 
n,.tlonal  park. 

The  peninsula  has  been  described  as  "an 
island  in  time,"  geographically  sociologically 
and  ecologically.  Its  mainland  edge  follows 
precisely  the  great  San  Andreas  fault.  (When 
San  Francisco  was  rocked  by  an  earthquake 
In  1906,  the  whole  peninsula  moved  north- 
ward 30  feet. )  The  peninsula's  most  spacious 
bay  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the  place 
where  Sir  Francis  Drake  refitted  the  Golden 
Hind  in  1579. 

ESCAPED    URBANIZATION 

In  recent  years,  because  It  consisted  of 
only  a  few  large  landholdlngs,  the  point  man- 
aged to  rldeout  urbanization  although  it  Is 
only  30  miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  It  re- 
tained most  of  the  pristine  charm  of  the  era 
when  its  original  Indian  inhabitants  greeted 
early  explorers  from  Europe. 

The  1962  act,  excluding  from  the  park 
boundaries  only  a  few  peninsula  fringe  com- 
munities and  a  state  park,  envisioned  the 
Government's  acquiring  about  half  of  the 
63,000  acres  by  purchase,  condemnation  or 
exchange,  leaving  the  rest  with  agrarian 
owners. 

A  total  of  $14-mlllion  was  appropriated 
as  supposedly  adequate.  But  speculators 
swarmed  In  and  land  prices  soared.  Just  as 
has  happened  on  many  Federal  reservation 
projects. 

The  most  critical  land  exchange,  to  obtain 
the  strategically  situated  2,500-acre  Lake 
Ranch,  described  by  naturalists  as  "a  Jewel," 
fell  through  when  Gov.  Mark  Hatfield  of 
Oregon  made  a  political  issue  out  of  the  use 
of  Federal  tlmberland  there  in  the  trade. 

In  1966,  $5-million  more  was  appropriated. 
With  the  aggregate  $19-mllllon.  the  Govern- 
ment has  acquired  22.000  of  the  53,000 
acres — in  the  ""unadministrable"  patchwork. 
It  is  impossible  to  traverse  all  the  segments 
without  crossing  private  land. 

'"People  are  always  trespassing,"  a  rancher 
said,  "letting  our  cattle  loose,  wanting  to 
use  the  bathroom.  They  don't  know  what's 
park  and  what  isn't." 

Mounting  land  prices  and  taxes  have  shat- 
tered the  original  Idea  that  some  26,000  acres 
could  be  left  In  Its  pastoral  state,  under  pri- 
vate ownership,  to  complement  the  Federal 
preserve. 

The  problem  Is  Illustrated  by  the  Lake 
Ranch,  which  Is  owned  by  William  A.  Sweet, 
a  pleasant,  soft-spoken  Coos  Bay,  Oreg.,  lum- 
berman. 

"It's  a  shame,"  he  says.  "It  should  be  in 
Oovernment  ownership.  We've  been   trying 
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to  sell  or  swap  the  ranch  with  the  Govern- 
ment for  10  years.  But  we  Just  can't  afford  to 
wait  any  longer.  We  paid  about  $22,000  In 
t£uies  last  year  and  took  in  about  $2,400  in 
leases.  We  Just  don't  have  the  assets  to  con- 
tinue." 

So  surveyors  and  road  builders  have  been 
tromplng  over  the  Lake  Ranch,  laying  It  out 
In  40-acre  tracts,  which  will  go  on  the  mar- 
ket to  subdlvlders  any  day. 

Owners  of  another  2,600-acre  ranch  cover- 
ing the  whole  northern  end  of  the  peninsula 
say  they  are  faced  with  the  same  exigency. 

EIGHT  BILLS  INTRODUCED 

The  best  estimates  are  that  it  will  take 
$38-mllllon  more  for  the  land  purchases  nec- 
essary to  round  out  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore.  The  $57-mllllon  total  will  be 
four  times  the  original  contemplated  cost. 
There  are  eight  bipartisan  bills  before  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  the  additional  money. 
But  the  prospects  of  getting  It  are  problemat- 
ical. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  Just 
voted  appropriations  totaling  only  $17-mil- 
Uon  for  land  acquisition  for  the  entire  na- 
tional park  system  for  fiscal  year  1970,  which 
opened  last  July  1.  The  figure  is  less  than  12 
cents  for  each  person  in  the  country,  and 
less  than  half  what  Is  needed  for  Point 
Reyes  alone.  The  money  was  earmarked  for 
eight  units  in  the  44-unit  park  system,  with 
none  for  Point  Reyes. 

The  main  reason  the  amount  was  not  big- 
ger was  that  such  acquisition  money  has  to 
come  out  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund,  which  annually  Is  divided  among 
the  states  and  several  Federal  agencies.  The 
fund,  which  Congress  in  1968  said  should  be 
$200-mllllon  a  year,  was  cut  back  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  to  only  $124-mllllon 
for  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  Point  Reyes  predicament  was  agonized 
over  by  the  House  Interior  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  Recreation  at  a  hearing 
May  13. 

The  director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
George  B.  Hartzog  Jr.,  propounded  to  the 
subcommittee  a  "controlled  development" 
plan,  under  which  some  16,440  of  the  53.000 
acres  would  be  kept  in  private  farm  operation 
under  a  special  arrangement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  9,200  acres  would  be  sold  off 
lor  residentla.  use  under  restrictions  "com- 
patible" with  the  park. 

Part  of  the  land  in  each  category  is  now 
in  Federal  hands  and  part  would  be  obtained 
by  condemnation,  netting  the  Government  a 
profit  of  some  $l0-mlllion. 

The  resldentlal-use  Idea  was  rejected  by 
key  committee  members  both  on  esthetic 
grounds  and  in  the  belief  that  turning  a 
quick  profit  through  condemnation  and  re- 
sale would  be  unfair  If  not  illegal. 

Aside  from  that,  hearing  participants  con- 
cur, the  only  solution  seems  to  be  "legisla- 
tive taking."'  Under  this  procedure  Congress 
simply  declares  an  entire  area  a  national 
preserve,  in  being,  as  It  did  with  the  Na- 
tional Redwood  Park. 

Compensation  to  private  owners  is  pegged 
at  the  land  valuation  of  that  moment, 
eliminating  the  price  escalation  during  the 
actual  takeover  period.  The  disadvantage  for 
the  Government  is  that  this  forces  appro- 
priations to  be  made  quickly,  since  Interest 
fees  to  landowners  start  running  at  the  time 
""taking"  Is  declared. 

""I  think  "legislative  taking'  is  the  only 
way  you  can  be  assured  that  you're  going 
to  wrap  up  the  Point  Reyes  project  within 
the  figures  we  have  given  you,"  Mr.  Hartzog 
told  the  committee. 

■"But,"  he  added,  ""if  Mr.  Sweet  subdivides 
his  property,  then  I  think  all  bets  are  off 
insofar  as  our  estimates  are  concerned.  We 
will  have  opened  up  a  Pandora "s  box  again." 

Ironically,  the  Point  Reyes  crisis  peaked 
Just  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J. 
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Hlckel  was  ordering  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice to  give  top  priority  to  development  of 
parks  near  big  urban  centers. 

"Time  Is  of  the  essence  in  formulating  an 
action  program,"  he  said.  "Opportunities  are 
being  lost  dally  to  acquire  such  lands.  Once 
lost,  these  opportunities  can  seldom  be 
retrieved." 


WORSHIP  SERVICES  IN  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7.  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  who  came 
from  my  district,  Wright  City,  Warren 
County,  Mo.,  has  recently  written  an  ar- 
ticle which  should  attract  general  inter- 
est, whether  or  not  it  attracts  general 
agreement.  Since  the  full  text  of  yester- 
day's Associated  Press  dispatch  describ- 
ing his  article  did  not  appear  in  either 
the  New  York  Times  or  the  Washington 
Post,  I  enclose  the  AP  dispatch  In  full  in 
the  Interest  of  freedom  of  information : 

New  York. — President  Nixon  "s  worship 
services  Sundays  in  the  White  House  defy 
church-state  separation  and  amount  to  in- 
stalling a  "tamed  religion"  uncritical  of  his 
policies,  says  a  prominent  Americal  theo- 
logian. 

Writing  In  the  Interdenominational  Journal 
•'Christianity  and  Crisis,"  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Reinhold  Niebuhr  states  that  "President  Nix- 
on has  turned  the  East  Room  into  a  kind  of 
sanctuary  and.  by  a  curious  combination  of 
Innocence  and  guile,  has  circumvented  the 
Bill  of  Rights'  first  article." 

Dr.  Niebuhr  found  fault  with  both  Nixon 
and  Billy  Graham,  the  evangelist  and  close 
friend  of  the  President.  He  said  that  through 
semiofficial  invitations  to  ministers  of  various 
religions,  "of  whose  moral  criticism  we  were 
naturally  so  proud  Nixon  has  established  a 
conforming  religion. 

"Some  bizarre  aspects  have  developed  from 
this  new  form  of  conformity  in  these  weekly 
services,"  said  the  77-year-oId  political  phi- 
losopher and  retired  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary professor. 

"Most  of  this  tamed  religion  seems  even 
more  extravagantly  appreciative  of  official 
policy  than  any  historic  establishment  feared 
by  our  founding  fathers. 

"It  is  wonderful  what  a  simple  White  House 
Invitation  will  do  to  dull  the  critical  facul- 
ties." Dr.  Niebuhr  added.  He  said  the  appre- 
hension of  millions  of  persons  about  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  issue  is  evaded  and  Vietnam 
policy  Is  bypassed. 

The  services  bring  to  mind  a  key  figure  in 
them,  he  wrote.  "Our  great  evangelist  Billy 
Graham,  a  domesticated  and  tailored  left- 
over from  the  wild  and  woolly  frontier 
evangelistic  campaigns." 

Dr.  Niebuhr,  who  was  founding  editor  of 
the  Influential  liberal  biweekly  magazine, 
noted  that  Nixon  had  told  the  press  he 
started  the  Sunday  ser\'lces  to  further  the 
cause  of  religion,  especially  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Nation's  youth. 

"He  did  not  specify,"  commented  Dr.  Nie- 
buhr. "that  there  would  have  to  be  a  par- 
ticular quality  in  that  religion  if  it  were  to 
help  them.  For  they  are  disenchanted  with 
a  culture  that  neglects  human  problems 
while  priding  itself  on  its  two  achievements 
of  technical  efficiency  and  affluence." 

The  theologian  said  the  "Nixon-Graham 
doctrine"  has  two  defects: 

It  sees  aU  religion  as  "virtuous"  in  guar- 
anteeing  public    Justice,    without    any    dls- 
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tlnetioa  betwMi^  ndieal  rellKloiu  prot«0t 
and  a  conTsntlotlal  religion  which  "throws 
th«  aura  of  sanctity  on  cont«mpor»rf  pub- 
Uc  policy  wheth«  morally  Inferior  or  out- 
rageously unjTwrt.f 

It  aamunes  thAt  "a  rellKlous  change  of 
heart,  such  as  occurs  In  an  indlTldual  con- 
version, would  ci>re  men  of  all  sin." 

\ 


SIGNIFICANT  STUDIES  OP  THE  PUB- 
LIC LAND  LAW  REVIEW  COMMIS- 
SION i 

HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

of  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdaj^  August  7.  1969 

Mrs.  REID  o^  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
(hiring  the  88th  jConRress,  I  was  pleased 
to  aenre  on  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  reported 
from  that  committee  in  that  Congress 
and  suhsequentlj  enacted  into  law  was  a 
hill  establishing  the  Public  Law  Land 
Review -Commlsjion,  charged  with  the 
responsibiUty  of  reviewing  all  of  the  pub- 
Uc  land  laws  of  |  the  United  States  and 
the  rules,  regulations,  policies,  practices, 
and  procedures  involved  in  their  admin- 
istration. J 

The  act  creat^g  the  Commission  re- 
quires that  a  report  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  recommend- 
ing such  modifications,  if  any,  that  may 
be  necessary  in  existing  policy  in  order 
to  assure  that — 

The  public  lanils  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  (a)  retailed  and  managed  or  (b) 
disposed  of,  all  In  a  manner  to  provide  the 
maximum  benefit  for  the  general  public. 

The  Commission's  report  must  be  filed 
no  later  than  June  30,  1970. 

When  the  Copimission  organized  it 
chose  the  chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  to  also  be 
the  Chairman  ol  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commisaon.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  Waynk  N.  Aspinall,  the 
Commission  and  Its  staff  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  ta^ks  assigned  to  it. 

The  manner  inl  which  the  Commission 
is  going  about  it<  work,  the  scope  of  its 
study  program,  |md  the  potential  sig- 
nificance of  thei  Commission  s  recom- 
mendations are  iontained  in  an  article 
that  has  come  to  jmy  attention,  prepared 
by  its  Director,  ^  Uton  A.  Pearl,  and  ap- 
pearing in  the  :urrent  issue  of  "The 
Guarantor,"  whi(!h  is  published  by  the 
Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Co.  I  commend  the 
article  to  my  colle  agues. 

Land  tor  Growth 
(By  Ml  ton  A.  Pearl) 

Today,  as  It  haa  throughout  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  the  public  domain  land 
represents  the  greatest  opportunity  for  ful- 
fillment of  the  American  dream  whatever  It 
might  be  at  a  particular  moment  in  our 
history. 

When  we  sought  -new  trading  areafi,  It  was 
onto  the  public  don  tain;  when  we  sought  new 
terrltorlee.  It  was  imto  the  public  domain; 
when  we  sought  naw  states,  it  was  onto  the 
public  domain.  Nc  matter  the  expansion, 
the  land  base  was  the  public  domain. 

The  public  domiln  represents  that  land 
owned  by  the  UnitKi  States  that  has  never 
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b««n  In  private  ownership.  Although  more 
than  one  billion  acres  out  ol  our  total  land 
mass  of  1.8  billion  acres  that  were  once 
in  the  public  domain  now  have  passed  to 
non-Pederal  ownership,  we  have  765  million 
acres  of  land  still  In  Federal  ownership,  of 
which  711  mllUon  acres  are  In  the  public  do- 
main. Covering  more  than  one-third  of  the 
land  area  of  the  Nation,  even  though  one- 
half  of  it  Is  In  Alaska  and  91%  of  the  other 
Ixalf  Is  in  the  II  western  sUtes.  this  acre- 
age will  be  significant  In  fulfilling  the  fu- 
ture land  needs  for  an  eVer-increaslng  popu- 
lation that  requires  recreational  areas,  for- 
ests, parks,  new  towns,  forage  for  wildlife 
and  domestic  livestock,  and  Increased  min- 
eral production. 

We  are  told  by  respected  demographers 
that  by  the  year  2000  our  population  will 
exceed  300  million  persons,  or  Increase  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  above  the  present 
total.  Personal  income  will  rise  correspond- 
ingly, resulting  in  a  growth  that  will  im- 
pose an  increasingly  heavy  burden  on  all 
of  our  natural  resources,  Including  those  pro- 
ducible on  or  from  the  public  lands. 

While  we  recognize  that  today  the  live- 
stock Industry  dependent  on  the  Federal 
public  range  contributes  less  than  3  percent 
of  the  meat  requirements  of  the  United 
States,  we  know  that,  even  if  the  propor- 
tion remains  the  same,  there  must  be  in- 
creased production  to  meet  the  demands  of 
an  expanded  population  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century,  Just  31  years  away.  Esti- 
mates for  overall  future  requirements  for 
forage  range  from  104  percent  to  over  140 
percent  above  that  we  now  have.  And  the 
need  for  Increased  production  Is  not  con- 
fined to  food  products;  the  demand  for  iron 
ore.  for  example.  Is  predicted  to  Increase 
somewhere  In  the  neighborhood  of  390  per- 
cent for  domestic  use. 

As  intimated  above,  let  us  not  forget  also 
that  more  people  mean  more  visits  to  recrea- 
tional areas  on  Federal  lands.  Actually,  the 
combination  of  an  expanded  population  with 
Increased  leisure  time  tends  to  propel  the 
recreation  demands  to  ever  greater  heights. 
Projections  indicate  that  the  total  recreation 
use  of  national  parks,  national  recreation 
areas,  national  forests,  and  wildlife  refuges 
will  in  the  year  2000  be  five  times  as  great 
as  it  is  today. 

ThB  public  lands  must  also  contribute  to 
other  uses.  Wilderness,  preserved  in  its  pris- 
tine state  for  scientific  research  and  for  those 
who  seek  Its  solitude,  can  only  be  carved 
out  of  the  public  lands.  Other  public  lands 
must  be  capable  of  producing  timber  in  in- 
creasing volume  to  meet  the  need  for  more 
homes  and  other  buildings.  Then,  one  asks: 
Where  will  all  these  buildings  go?  How 
many  new  urban  centers  or  suburban  dwell- 
ing areas  must  the  public  lands  accommo- 
date? 

To  develop  the  facts  and  seek  the  answers 
to  these  and  many  other  questions.  Congress 
has  established  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission.  In  response  to  a  broad 
charge  to  re\-lew  the  public  land  laws  and 
the  rules,  regulations,  policies,  and  proce- 
dures Involved  in  the  administration  of  the 
laws,  the  Conunlsslon  has  undertaken  a  com- 
prehensive review.  All  the  public  lands  are 
being  studied,  along  with  their  resources,  to 
provide  data  on  vhlch  the  Commission  can 
make  recommendations  for  policy  guidelines 
to  assure  "that  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  (a)  retained  and  man- 
aged, or  (b)  disposed  of.  all  in  a  manner  to 
provide  the  maximum  benefit  for  the  general 
public."'  The  Commission's  report  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
by  June  30,  1970. 

The  Commission  is  composed  of  19  mem- 
bers: 6  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate:   6  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
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Representatives;  6  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  and  a  Chairman 
elected  by  the  18  appointed  members.* 

Assisting  the  Commission  Is  an  Advisory 
Council  composed  of  26  representatives  of 
Interested  land  users  and  8  representatives 
of  Federal  departments  and  agencies  having 
responsibility  for  th:  managemen'  and  dis- 
position of  public  lands.  Also,  the  Governor 
of  each  of  the  50  states  has  appointed  a  rep- 
resentative to  work  with  the  Commission. 

In  addition,  to  assure  that  we  have  the 
views  of  all  concerned  with  the  public  lands, 
the  Commission  has  held  meetings  in  every 
region  of  the  country.  Testimony  has  been 
received  from  more  than  900  witnesses,  some 
of  whom  represented  large  organizations 
or  groups. 

Information  received  from  the  Conmils- 
slon's  official  family  and  from  public  wit- 
nesses has  contributed  significantly  to  the 
development  of  our  comprehensive  study 
program.  In  response  to  a  requirement  from 
the  Commission  that  we  prepare  or  have 
prepared  all  material  that  the  Commission 
will  need  to  formulate  its  decisions  and  rec- 
ommendations, we  have  identified  34  sub- 
jects •  on  which  manuscripts  will  be  written. 
Most  of  these  cover  conventional  subjects 
and  are  being  accomplished  under  contract; 
others  are  being  accomplished  In-house.  In 
each  case,  the  studies  will  Include  an  exam- 
ination to  provide  an  imderstanding  of  the 
existing  law. 

Many  of  the  subjects  idenUfled  for  study 
will  have  significance  to  the  real  estate  com- 
munity. As  we  see  it,  however,  two  will  be 
of  particular  significance  and  Interest  be- 
cause of  their  potential  Impact.  Tliese  are 
studies  of  regional  and  local  land  usa  plan- 
ning and  of  use  and  occupancy  of  the  public 
lands. 

Our  planning  study  Is  designed  to  put  the 
spotlight  on  the  extent  to  which  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  coordinate  land  use 
planning  with  each  other  and  with  state 
and  local  governments.  We  will  not  only 
look  at  the  laws  and  regulations,  but  we  will 
make  an  Intensive  field  examination  of  ac- 
tual practices  In  four  separate  regions  of  the 
country  Involving  15«  counties  and  14  states. 
We  are  aware  of  how  Federal  policy  con- 
cerning the  use  of  Federal  lands  might  In- 
fluence activities  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Police  protection,  access  roads, 
sanitary  facilities,  and  similar  services  may 
be  required  to  service  the  Federal  or  nearby 
privately  owned  lands  that  become  more  de- 
sirable because  of  their  location.  Our  plan- 
ning study  will  be  the  primary  source  of  in- 
formation on  which  the  Commission  will  de- 
termine whether  It  should  recommend  new 
and  Improved  procedures  for  coordination 
among  the  various  levels  of  government,  as 
well  as  within  the  Federal  establishment. 

The  study  of  "use  and  occupancy  of  pub- 
lic lands"  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of 
the  need  for  additional  areas  for  residential, 
commercial,  and  industrial  use,  as  well  as 
for  various  types  of  rlghta-of-way  and  other 
miscellaneous  uses  that  do  not  fall  in  spe- 
cific categories  such  as  recreation  and  timber 
production. 

We  know  that  some  Western  cooununltles 
cannot  expand  unless  pubUc  lands  are  made 
available  for  them.  Likewise,  we  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  problems  of  the  metropoli- 
tan areas  where  over  75  percent  of  our  pop- 
ulation lives.  Suggestions  have  been  made 
to  the  Commission  that  the  public  lands 
be  made  available  to  once  again  lure  great 
numbers  of  our  populace  to  the  wide  open 


^Act  Of  Sept.  19,  1964  {43  V.S.C.A.  {  1391). 
I  1391). 


'  At  its  organizational  meeting  July  14, 
1965,  the  Commission  elected  Representative 
Wayne  M.  Aspinall  (D-Colo.)  Chairman;  a 
Presidential  appointee,  H.  Byron  Mock  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Vice  Chairman;  and 
the  author  as  Director. 

*A  listing  of  the  subjects  appears  at  the 
end  of  thi3  article. 
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spaces.  Recognizing  the  desire  of  people  in 
this  era  to  Uve  in  urban-type  communities, 
the  suggestions  have  taken  aim  In  that 
direction. 

Under  one  recommendation,  the  United 
States  Is  urged  to  open  laud  for  settlement 
under  an  urban  homestead  procedure  com- 
parable to  the  Agricultural  Homestead  Set- 
tlement Act  of  the  last  century.  A  home- 
stead land  grant  would  be  given  to  those 
who  build  on  selected  sites  In  accordance 
with  prescribed  architectural  and  landscape 
standards. 

Another  suggestion  would  provide  grants 
for  establishment  of  new  towns  that  would 
be  self-sufficient  or  self-contained. 

The  Act  creating  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  cites  the  fact  that  our 
present  land  laws  are  not  fully  correlated 
with  each  other.  We  have  no  evidence  that 
there  was  any  planning  in  framing  the  fab- 
ric of  the  various  settlement  and  sales  laws. 
The  current  effort  Is  built  on  the  concept 
that  all  aspects  of  public  land  management 
and  use  must  be  considered  at  one  time  by 
one  group  so  that  there  may  be  a  cohesive, 
logical  pattern  established  concerning  the 
future  retention  and  management  or  dis- 
position of  the  public  lands. 

While  we  cannot  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the 
Commission's  ultimate  recommendations,  we 
do  know  that  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  does  not  plan  to  recommend 
that  all  the  Federal  Government's  public 
land  be  sold  or  that  all  of  those  lands  be  re- 
tained and  managed  under  Federal  owner- 
ship. So,  many  of  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations can  be  expyected  to  be  devoted  to 
policy  guidelines  to  govern  determinations 
for  selection  of  lands  to  be  retained  and 
lands  to  be  disposed  of  to  non-Federal  own- 
ers. 

We  have  built  o\ir  study  program  In  an 
effort  to  provide  the  Commission  with  the 
tools  It  needs,  with  the  data  required  to 
understand  fully  the  various  public  land 
possibilities.  Guidelines  for  management 
under  Federal  ownership  or  for  disposition 
should  Incorporate  the  best  techniques  of 
land  use  planning,  and  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  welcome  suggestions  from  all  who 
may  have  them. 


AMVETS— 25  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKl 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Augtist  7,  1969 

Mr.  HELSTOSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  25 
years  ago  a  new  national  organization 
was  formed  which  took  on  the  name  of 
"American  Veterans  of  World  War  n," 
better  known  to  all  of  us  as  AMVETS. 

I  congratulate  the  present  leaders  of 
this  organization,  as  well  as  those  who 
in  the  past  have  lent  their  hand  and 
gave  of  their  time  to  bring  into  being  an 
organization  of  comradeship  and  service. 

As  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  many  of  the  AMVET  dele- 
gations who  came  before  our  committee 
to  discuss  their  programs.  In  all  these 
discussions,  I  have  found  that  what  the 
AMVETS  had  programed  for  the  better- 
ment of  their  membership  was  some- 
thing worthy  of  our  support.  The  AM- 
VETS have  become  known  as  one  of  the 
most  devoted  organizations  in  further- 
ance of  our  national  security,  domestic 
programs,  and  in  our  foreign  relations. 

The    New    Jersey    department    com- 
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mander  of  the  AMVETS  is  a  constituent 
of  mine  and  a  longtime  friend.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Prank  Ruggiero  upon 
his  leadership  at  the  time  when  the 
AMVET  organization  is  celebrating  its 
silver  anniversary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include, 
as  part  of  my  remarks,  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  August  7,  1969,  edition 
of  "The  Stars  and  Stripes,"  a  national 
publication  representing  the  voice  of  the 
veterans  of  the  United  States. 

The  article  follows: 
AMVETS   Creation    Came   at    Crucial   Time 
IN   War 

August  was  a  high  point  month  in  World 
War  U.  On  this  date — August  7 — German 
generals  on  Hitler's  stubborn  command 
launched  a  counter  attack  against  the  Amer- 
icans who  had  Just  broken  out  of  Normandy. 
They  succeeded  In  penetrating  the  American 
lines,  but  the  salient  they  created  built  a 
trap  for  themselves.  Encircling  U.S.  troops 
aided  by  British  and  Canadians  closed  a  vise 
around  two  German  field  armies.  Thousands 
were  killed.  Fifty  thousand  were  taken  pris- 
oners. 

Half  way  around  the  world.  U.S.  air,  land 
and  sea  forces  were  smashing  at  the  Japanese, 
by  this  date  25  years  ago,  the  Philippine  Sea 
and  the  air  above  it  along  with  Salpan. 
Tlnian  and  Guam  were  under  American 
control.  The  Japanese  defense  perimeter  was 
irretrievably  broken.  The  Tojo  government 
was  out  of  power.  The  end  was  no  longer  over 
the  horizon.  It  was  In  sight. 

Such  was  the  status  of  the  greatest  war  in 
all  history  when  AMVETS  was  about  to  be 
born  25  years  ago. 

When  the  hundreds  of  delegates  gather  In 
Detroit  next  week  for  the  annual  convention 
of  AMVETS,  one  can  bank  on  spirited  re- 
unions of  comrades  of  World  War  II  as  they 
relive  some  of  their  experiences  of  1941-45. 
In  their  ranks  will  be  a  substantial  number 
of  men  who  fought  later  In  Korea,  and  still 
more  recently  In  Viet  Nam,  for  the  organiza- 
tion some  years  back  opened  Its  membership 
to  these  men  of  later  combat. 

Like  other  veterans'  organizations  before 
it,  AMVETS'  history  Is  dramatic  reading. 

On  July  15  of  this  year.  Representative 
Glenn  M.  Anderson  of  California  Inserted  In 
the  Congressional  Record  a  historical  back- 
ground of  AMVETS.  Anderson  Is  a  member  of 
Culver  City,  Cal.,  post  No.  2. 

Excerpts  from  Representative  Anderson's 
statement  follow: 

Two  Independent  veterans  clubs  in  Wash- 
ing, D.C.— one  formed  on  the  csunpus  of 
George  Washington  University,  the  other 
among  veterans  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment— Joined  together  to  sponsor  a  service- 
men's party.  By  September  1944  others  such 
veterans  clubs  organized  throughout 
America — In  California,  Florida,  Louisiana, 
New  York.  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Texas.  On  November  11,  1944, 
Veterans  Day,  an  article  entitled  "12,000,000 
In  Search  of  a  Leader"  appeared  In  Collier's 
Magazine.  This  story,  written  by  Walter 
Davenport,  introduced  the  clubs  and  out- 
lined their  mutual  alms — 1.  To  promote 
world  peace,  2.  To  preserve  the  American  Way 
of  Life,  and  3.  To  help  the  veteran  help  him- 
self. In  December.  18  leaders,  representing 
these  nine  groups,  met  in  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri. There  a  national  organization  was 
formed,  and  It  was  on  December  9,  1944  the 
name  "American  Veterans  of  World  War  II" 
was  chosen.  The  word  AMVETS,  coined 
by  a  newspaper  reporter,  soon  became  the 
official  name.  The  "White  Clover."  a  flower 
which  thrives  in  freedom  throughout  the 
world.  Is  symbolic  of  the  struggle  during 
World  War  n  and  Is  the  adopted  flower  of 
AMVETS. 

In  October  1945,  two  months  after  the  end 
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of  World  War  11,  the  first  national  conven- 
tion was  called  In  Chicago.  In  1946 
AMVETS  petitioned  Congress  for  a  federal 
charter.  On  July  23,  1947,  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  signed  AMVETTS  charter.  The 
words  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  committee 
echoed  throughout  the  land:  "the  veterans 
of  World  War  II  are  entitled  to  their  own 
organization"  and  AMVETS  being  "orga- 
nized along  sound  lines  and  for  worthy  pur- 
poses .  .  .  having  demonstrated  its  strength 
and  stability.  Is  entitled  to  the  standing  and 
dignity  which  a  national  charter  will  af- 
ford," President  Truman  also  commented. 
"Were  I  a  veteran  of  this  war.  I  would  pre- 
fer to  have  a  veteran  of  World  War  n  looking 
after  my  affairs  than  a  veteran  of  some  other 
war."  To  this  day  no  other  World  War  II 
veterans  group  has  been  so  honored. 

KOREAN    VETS    ADDED 

When  war  broke  out  in  Korea  In  1950  and 
again  during  the  Viet  Nam  crisis  In  1966, 
AMVETS  requested  Congress  to  amend  the 
charter  so  that  those  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces  would  be  eligible  for  membership.  On 
September  14.  1966.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  signed  the  bill  redefining  the  eligi- 
bility dates  for  AMVET  membership— "Any 
person  who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  of  America  or  any  American 
citizen  who  served  in  the  armed  forces  of  an 
allied  nation  of  the  United  States  on  or  after 
September  16.  1940  and  on  or  before  the  date 
of  cessation  of  hostilities  as  determined  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States  Is  eligi- 
ble for  regular  membership  In  AMVETS  pro- 
vided such  service  when  terminated  by  dis- 
charge or  release  from  active  duty  be  by  hon- 
orable discharge  or  separation." 

The  first  National  Headquarters  for 
AMVETS  was  rented  quarters  at  724 — Ninth 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  DC.  Then  on  April 
18.  1952  President  Truman  dedicated  the 
first  AMVETS-owned  National  Headquarters. 
This  building,  a  five-story  townhouse.  was 
located  at  1710  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  N  W 
For  fifteen  years  this  building  served  Head- 
quarters and  the  National  Service  Founda- 
tion. In  1965  AMVETS  moved  to  a  tempo- 
rary location,  and  the  hlstwlc  townhouse 
was  torn  down.  On  the  same  site  appeared  a 
modem  three-story  structure  of  marble  and 
glass.  On  the  19th  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Congressional  Charter.  July  23. 
1966.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  dedicated 
the  new  building.  During  the  program  a 
beautiful  life-like  bronze  bust  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  unveiled  by  Mrs.  Johnson.  All 
AMVETS  take  pride  in  the  Headquarters  for 
the  executive  offices  and  conference  rooms 
are  most  attractive  and  functional. 

Hourly  from  Headquarters  a  Carillon,  do- 
nated by  Shulmerlch  Carillons,  Inc..  chimes 
and  then  at  specific  times  musical  classics 
resound  through  the  area  These  bells  are 
significant  of  the  other  AMVET  Carillons 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  Memorial 
Carillon  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery  to 
honor  the  memory  of  those  who  died  In  the 
service  of  their  country  was  the  first  installa- 
tion. This  console  is  in  the  Arlington  am- 
phitheatre overlooking  the  Tombs  of  the 
Unknowns.  It  was  on  December  21,  1949  that 
AMVETS  presented  the  Carillon  to  the  na- 
tion with  the  message:  "While  these  bells 
ring,  safely  rest,  freedom  lives"  AMVET 
Carillons  also  are  now  located  aboard  the 
USS  Arizona  Memorial  at  Pearl  Harbor,  at 
the  Garden  of  Patriots  at  Cape  Coral.  Flor- 
ida, Truman  Library  in  Missouri.  Jefferson 
Barracks  in  Missouri.  State  Capitol  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Ut«h.  the  Golden  Gate  National 
Cemetery  in  California, 

OTHER    ENDE.AVORS 

Tlie  "Green  Hate  "  of  AMVETS  have  served 
the  hospitalized  veteran,  the  retarded  child, 
the  shoeless  orphan,  and  the  lonely  service- 
man. However,  the  granting  of  scholarships 
has  been  a  major  endeavor  of  AM\T;TS  Each 
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year  many  scholarships  are  awarded  deserv- 
ing student*.  TUla  program,  originated  In 
1952  and  has  awarded  >350.000  In  study 
grants.  , 

In  1954  the  ntst  AMVET  Sliver  Helmet 
Award — a  repUca  ^t  the  O.I.  helmets  of  World 
War  n — was  preiented  to  General  George 
Marshall  for  his  'Tenormous  contributions  to 
the  United  States  In  war  and  In  peace."  Sub- 
sequently Sliver  Helmets  have  been  presented 
to  other  great  Americans.  Recipients  Include 
Presidents  Hoovar,  Truman.  Elsenhower. 
Johnson,  Kenned i^,  Nixon.  Comedian  Bob 
Hope,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and  Dr.  Ralph 
Bunche. 

A  network  of  tn  lined  National  Service  Of- 
ficers across  the  ountry  provide  free  expert 
.  ^^^  veterans'  dependents. 


advice  to  veterans 


AMVETS  keep  a 
active  part  In  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

How  do  you  equate  money  with  peace 
or  a  chance  for  successful  disarmament 
talks. 

There  is  no  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to 
quit  talking  about  Safeguard  in  politi- 
cal terms,  on  monitary  terms,  in  terms 
of  victory  or  defeat.  The  time  has  come, 
instead,  to  rally  behind  this  President, 
as  we  have  rallied  all  others,  when  the 
fate  of  our  Nation  and  of  the  world  were 
the  issues. 


August  7,  1969 


INCOME   DISCLOSURE  FOR  PUBLIC 
OFFICIAI£  URGED 


WATCHrCl.    ETE 


watchful  eye  and  take  an 

^ legislation  on  "The  Hill". 

Action  on  pending  Congressional  bills  is 
based  on  the  assu^iptlon  that  the  "veterans 
will  ultimately  benefit  from  any  measure 
that  benefits  the  nfatlon  and,  conversely,  any 
program  not  good  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
cannot  be  good  t^r  the  veteran. "  AMVETS 
are  especially  proud  of  their  roles  In  the  en- 
actment of  the  "Kjorean  O.I.  Bill  of  Rights" 
and  the  "Cold  War|  BlU  of  Rights."  DomesUc 
ifense,  and  foreign  rela- 
iportance  and  grave  con- 


Issues,   ^^onal   d 
tlons  are  j^ues  of 
cern  to  XliVETS. 
AMVETS  offers 


its  members  many  per- 
sonal service*.  Life  insurance,  hospital  cover- 
age, discount  drugsj  and  travel  tours  are  such 
programs;  howeveK  the  associations  and 
friendships  of  fellow-AMVETS  is  without 
doubt  the  most  valued  benefit  of  AMVET 
membership.  AMVBTS  Is  truly  a  family  or- 
ganization. Wiveai  mothers,  sisters  and 
daughters  of  AMVETS  are  eligible  for  mem- 
bership In  AMVET3  Auxiliary,  while  sons  and 
daughters  betweenj  7  and  17  years  of  age 
The  Pun  and  Honor 
known  as  the  Sad  Sacks, 
't  In  the  Auxiliary  is  the 


may  Join  Jr 
Group  of  AMVETS 
while  Its  counte 
Sacketts. 

Time  marches  o 
to  work  to  attain 
man  can  live  fearl 
make  the  United  S 


and  AMVETS  continue 
'orld  peace  so  that  every 
ily  xmder  free  skies,  to 
.  >tes  an  ever- better  land 
of  "freedom  for  aU "!  and  to  help  the  veteran, 
his  widow  and  cwpian  live  happily  as  con- 
tributing members  ^f  society. 


RALLY 


EHIND 


BEHINIJ     THE     PRESIDENT 
ON  SAiFEGUARD 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

or  kxjiBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  DICKINSoIn.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
victory  the  President  won  yesterday  on 
the  Safeguard  vote  has  a  significance 
that  affects  not  inly  the  world  today 
but  also  may  decide  the  shape  of  the 
world  for  future  generations. 

That  there  werelhonest  and  legitimate 
differences  about  the  merits  and  the 
costs  of  Safeguard  was  shown  by  the 
closeness  of  the  vdte.  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
where  the  safety  cif  this  Nation  may  be 
at  stake  and  whefe  the  President  be- 
lieves something  \s  necessary  to  that 
safety,  it  seems  to  fne  there  can  be  valid 
reasons  to  question  but  little  excuse  to 
deny  the  Presidentj  what  he  seeks. 

How  do  you  measure  cost,  even  $10 
billion,  against  liv^? 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7.  1969 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Joined  in  the  cosponsorshlp  of  a  bill  In- 
troduced by  my  colleague.  Representa- 
tive Glenn  M.  Anderson,  Democrat  of 
California,  aimed  at  making  it  manda- 
tory for  aU  of  us  in  Government  service 
who  share  in  these  gravest  of  times  the 
responsibility  for  shaping  the  laws  of  our 
land  to  make  full  disclosure  of  their  fi- 
nancial standing. 

For  some  time  now  I  have  been  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  growing  disillusionment 
felt  by  the  people  of  the  Nation  over  their 
leaders  here  in  Washington.  Public  con- 
fidence in  public  officials  has  been  se- 
verely Jolted  time  and  time  again  by 
such  episodes  as  the  recent  one  involving 
Abe  Fortas.  Because  of  these  incidents, 
the  image  of  Government  has  been  badly 
tarnished,  sometimes  unjustifiably  so  be- 
cause all  the  f«u:ts  were  not  made  known. 
This  bill  would  require  full  income  dis- 
closure by   all   Congressmen,   Senators, 
Federal  judges,  including  those  on  the 
Supreme  Court  as  well  as  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President.  Also  coming  un- 
der its  provisions  would  be  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  Cabinet 
officers,  and  employees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  as  well  as  the  executive  branch 
making  $18,000  a  year  or  more. 

Those  of  los  in  positions  of  legislative 
and  Judicial  trust  have  a  deep  obligation 
to  do  everything  we  can  to  restore  public 
belief  in  the  objectivity  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, elected  or  otherwise,  espe- 
cially in  cases  where  individual  integrity 
arising  from  possible  conflicts  of  interest 
is  in  question.  I  would  be  less  than  honest 
with  myself,  my  constituents,  and  my 
colleagues  here  In  the  House  If  I  did  not 
demonstrate  by  deeds  how  strongly  I  feel 
that  such  a  course  of  action  is  vital  now. 
Therefore.  I  ask  that  the  following  no- 
tarized statement  of  my  financial  stand- 
ing be  made  a  part  of  the  Record: 

AtJGDST  7,   1969. 

I,  James  P.  Hastings,  Congressman  repre- 
senting the  38th  Congressional  District  of 
New  York  State,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the 
following  la  a  true  and  accurate  statement 
of  my  financial  standing  as  of  this  date. 

I  have  no  ties  with  firms  doing  business 
with  the  government  and  own  no  capital 
stock  or  bonds.  As  of  the  end  of  July  1969, 
I  severed  connection  with  the  real  estate 
and  Insurance  firm  of  Hastings  &  Jewell,  Inc., 


63  West  Main  Street,  Allegany,  New  York, 
of  which  I  had  been  a  partner.  I  had  been 
contemplating  this  move  for  some  time  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  of  Congressional  du- 
ties but  the  necessary  legal  work  could  not 
be  completed  until  last  month.  I  still  retain 
ownership  of  the  building  but  expect  to  sell 
It  before  the  end  of  August  1969.  I  value 
the  building  at  $11,000.  It  has  a  mortgage 
of  87.500. 

I  consider  my  major  asset  my  home  at  124 
Second  Street,  Allegany.  I  figure  Its  worth 
at  $28,000.  It  has  a  mortgage  of  $2,900.  I 
have  not  purchased  a  second  home  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  I  live  Instead  In  a  two-room, 
$230  a  month  apartment  two  blocks  from 
my  office  In  the  Longworth  Building. 

I  have  an  $8,000  equity  In  the  Wellsvllle 
Land  Company  which  owns  property  for 
home  building  but  the  Company  holds  a 
$4,900  note  from  me.  I  have  no  savings  ac- 
count. My  checking  account  has  a  cxirrent 
balance  of  $3,800. 

Additional  debts  are  a  $6,500  bank  loan;  a 
$4,500  loan  from  the  New  York  State  Re- 
tirement F^ind  and  personal  bills  amount- 
ing to  $1,800. 

My  Insurance  has  a  loan  value  of  $5,000 
and  I  own  one-twelfth  of  a  share  of  a  sum- 
mer lodge  in  Allegany.  The  value  of  the 
share  I  put  at  $1 ,500. 

James  P.  Hasttings, 
Congressman,  18th  District,  New  York. 


INCOME  TREATMENT  OP  NON- 
PROFIT FOUNDATIONS 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CAUFounA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  Miss  Sylvia 
Helen  Porman.  a  constituent  of  mine 
from  Berkeley,  Calif.,  detailing  her  views 
on  proposals  to  amend  the  income  treat- 
ment of  nonprofit  foundations.  This  let- 
ter raises  several  very  interesting  points 
and  it  Is  deserving  of  wider  attention. 

Accordingly,  I  Include  Miss  Forman's 
letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Untversftt  or  Calitornia, 
Berkeley,  CaUf.,  July  28,  1969. 
Hon.  Jetfeht  Cohelan. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Cohelak:  I  write  you 
with  regard  to  the  recent  tentative  recom- 
mendations of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  that  treat  control  of  the  activities 
of  foundations. 

The  curbs  on  foundations  proposed  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  anxious  discussion  among 
the  students  and  faculty  members  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. I  myself  am  quite  concerned 
about  these  proposals.  In  part  because  I  am 
presently  supported  In  my  graduate  studies 
by  a  Graduate  Pellowshlp  from  the  Danforth 
Foundation  (of  St.  Louis.  Missouri) 

I  understand,  and  deplore,  the  actions  of 
some  foundations  that  operate  for  private 
rather  than  public  good.  However,  It  seems 
completely  obvious  to  me  that  the  wholesale 
application,  to  all  foundations,  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee would  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the 
public  good  by  unnecessarily  and  arbitrarily 
restricting  the  beneficial  works  of  those  foim- 
datlons  (the  majority,  I  would  think)  which 
do  not  ever  engage  In  underhanded  aotlvltlea. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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The  projjosals  of  the  Committee  do  not  differ- 
entiate "good"  foundations  from  "bad"  ones 
and  thus.  If  enacted  into  law,  would  amount 
to  "throwing  the  baby  out  with  the  bath 
water."  This  criticism  does  not  apply,  at 
course,  to  the  proposed  prohibition  against 
self-dealing  between  a  donor  and  a  founda- 
tion, or  to  the  proj>osed  requirements  for 
prompt  use  of  Income,  and  for  an  annual 
public  repMDrt  of  activity.  But  I  note,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Danforth  Foundation  not 
only  publishes  such  a  rejxjrt,  but  even  sends 
It  to  the  Fellowship  holders! 

The  recommendation  that  foundations  be 
taxed  strikes  me  as  being  very  poor,  for  two 
reasons.  One,  It  simply  reduces  the  sum  of 
money  available  to  a  foundation  for  expend- 
ing to  the  public  stood.  Two,  it  threatens  the 
whole  idea  that  non-profit  organizations  of 
a  public  nature  can  be  tax-exempt,  thus  cre- 
ating the  possibility  that  many  highly  bene- 
ficial Institutions  would  be  restricted  in 
their  operations  and,  perhai>s,  restricted  In 
their  incomes,  through  loss  of  the  "tax- 
deductible"  Incentive  to  donations. 

Yet,  the  potentially  most  damaging  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee Is  the  one  that  proposes  to  prohibit 
any  activity,  however  minor,  on  the  part  of 
any  foundation  to  Influence,  either  directly 
or  Indirectly,  the  decisionmaking  of  any 
governmental  institution.  This  concept  is 
qualitatively  different  from  forbidding  foun- 
dations to  "lobby"  or  to  try  to  influence  elec- 
tions. Almost  any  study  that  might  be  un- 
dertaken with  financial  support  for  research 
expenses  from  a  foundation  could,  and.  In 
BO  far  as  it  is  a  high  quality  and  factual 
piece  of  research,  should  influence  govern- 
mental policy  decisions.  The  Ideas  of  this 
recommendation  would  not  have  to  be 
pushed  very  far  in  order  to  amount  to  total 
repression  of  studies  of  any  social,  economic 
or  political  phenomena.  In  essence.  It  says 
that  actions  aimed  at  influencing  national 
policy  are  permissible  on  the  part  of  profit- 
making,  vested-Interest  organizations,  but 
not  on  the  part  of  non-profit,  public-interest 
organizations.  Do  those  men  who  are  respon- 
sible for  making  this  reconunendatlon  ac- 
tually adhere  to  the  dogma  that  "what's 
good  for  GM  Is  good  for  the  country?"  Is  the 
American  Cancer  Society  less  qualified  to 
support  research  Into  causes  of  lung-cancer 
than  the  tobacco  Interests,  or  to  report  such 
research  In  a  manner  that  will  receive  both 
public  and  governmental  attention?  Are  an- 
thropologists, such  as  myself,  whose  work  is 
often  supported  by  grants  from  foundations, 
not  to  be  allowed  to  make  public  reports  on 
such  Items  as  conditions  on  American  Indian 
reservations  for  fear  that  they  might  influ- 
ence the  decisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs? 

I  should  hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  the  men  I  have  helped  elect 
to  their  positions  In  the  Congress,  would  be 
able  to  write  legislation  that  would  curb  and 
control  abuses  by  foundations  of  their  pro- 
tected positions  without  threatening  or  dam- 
aging the  capabilities  of  foundations  to  con- 
tinue in  their  service  to  the  nation  through 
their  support  of  disinterested  and  objective 
Investigations  of  any  and  all  problems  that 
Interest,  challenge  or  trouble  us.  The  present 
proposals  would  not  fulfill  this  goal. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Miss  SvxviA  Helen  Porman. 


THE  ABM 


was,  despite  its  narrowness,  victory  of 
substantial  proportions  because  the  im- 
plications are  so  vast. 

Certainly  it  was  no  partisan  victory 
and  no  partisan  loss. 

Though  the  President  led  the  fight, 
men  of  both  parties  rallied  to  his  banner ; 
rallied,  if  you  will,  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

ABM  is  more  than  just  another  weap- 
on in  our  defensive  nuclear  arsenal.  Its 
existence  is  not  only  a  deterrent  to  the 
rash  but  also  tinily  a  safeguard  against 
attack  by  the  irrational. 

ABM  is  in  fact  a  trump  card  for  the 
hand  of  the  President  in  his  quest  for 
peace. 

With  approval  of  the  ABM,  the  Presi- 
dent can  negotiate  from  a  standpoint  of 
strength. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  United 
States  should  always  be  in  a  position  to 
negotiate  from  strength. 

Our  thanks  go  to  those  who  have  made 
this  possible. 


MORE  SUPPORT— COMPUTERS  FOR 
CONGRESS 


HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

or    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7.  1969 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
victory  for  the  proponents  of  the  ABM, 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  both 
the  need  for  and  the  advantages  of  hav- 
ing computer  capability  for  the  Con- 
gress has  been  pretty  well  documented 
by  those  of  us  who  hope  for  early  legis- 
lative action  to  "bring  us  up  to  date." 

I  was  delighted  to  see  that  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  acting  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  its  own  legislative  data 
processing  committee,  has  joined  Perm- 
sylvania  and  other  States  in  entering  the 
computer  age. 

An  article  from  the  State  Legislative 
Leader  of  July  1969,  describing  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  is 
included  herewith  for  the  thoughtful  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 

Massachitsetts    Legislation     Shares    a 

Computer 

(By  Stephen  C.  Davenport) 

As  a  result  of  a  study  and  recommenda- 
tions by  its  own  Legislative  Data  Processing 
Committee  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  is 
sharing  the  State  Comptroller's  new  third 
generation  computer  (RCA  Spectra  70)  In 
the  present  session.  Current  plans  call  for 
development  of  a  bill  status  system,  utiliza- 
tion of  statutory  retrieval  and  provision  of 
some  budgetary  information. 

The  decision  to  share  a  computer  was  made 
by  a  special  committee  of  five  Senators  and 
seven  Representatives  who  had  been  research- 
ing data  processing  for  over  a  year.  The 
committee  had  the  benefit  of  consulting  ad- 
vice from  a  national  accounting  firm  and  on- 
site  observation  of  what  had  been  accom- 
plished in  the  Florida,  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania Legislatures.  The  cooomlttee  was  also 
aware  of  the  utilization  of  data  processing  by 
other  states  through  the  testimony  of  major 
manufacturers. 

It  was  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
committee,  strongly  supported  by  the  legis- 
lative leadership,  to  begin  to  utilize  data 
processing.  The  committee  was  well  aware 
that  iiersuaslve  argixments  can  be  made  that 
the  cost  of  utilising  data  processing  as  a 
legislative    tool   Is   not   Justified   by   results 


attainable  at  its  present  state  of  develop- 
ment. However,  it  was  thought  that  methods 
of  input  and  output  have  sufficiently  im- 
proved, so  that  experience  with  the  systems 
presently  available  is  almost  a  prerequisite 
for  moving  ahead  as  refinements  become 
available. 

The  major  reasons  that  the  conrunlttee's 
decision  to  share  a  computer  was  unanimous 
were : 

(1)  The  possibility  that  Improvements 
might  be  slow  in  developing. 

(2)  The  cost  factors  Involved. 
Actually  the  decision  to  share  the  State 

Comptroller's  computer  (which  had  not  been 
selected  at  that  time)  was  simple,  because 
it  was  the  only  equipment  which  would  be 
available  with  the  capacity  to  be  shared.  In 
addition,  it  also  provided  the  possibility  of 
sharing  certain  budgetary  information  which 
would  be  constantly  available  beginning 
with  the  new  fiscal  year  starting  in  July  of 
1969.  The  budgetary  Information  on  video 
data  terminals  available  to  the  financial 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  will  have  limitations  in  its 
initial  stages,  but  the  potential  Is  unlimited. 

The  statutory  retrieval  appUcation  is 
scheduled  to  be  available  in  our  state  by 
the  end  of  the  summer.  A  few  years  ago,  a 
study  commission  In  Massachusetts  pur- 
chased the  Massachusetts  Statutes  and  Con- 
stitution tapes  from  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Health  Law  Center.  These  tapes  have 
been  updated  through  1968  and  the  Aspen 
Systems  Corporation,  successor  to  the  Uni- 
versity's Health  Law  Center  has  agreed  to 
provide  the  program  so  that  these  searches 
can  be  conducted  here  in  Massachusetts. 
Preliminary  searches  produced  by  Aspen  have 
Indicated  that  this  can  be  an  extremely  use- 
ful tool  for  study  commissions.  Legislative 
Counsel  and  for  drafting  complicated  legis- 
lation. However,  at  the  present  time,  our  ex- 
perience with  the  system  is  limited. 

A  bill  status  system  has  been  showing  the 
history  of  more  than  6,700  separate  docu- 
ments processed  so  far  In  the  current  session. 
Ten  separate  video  data  terminals  rapidly 
display  this  Information  in  locations  that 
are  continually  under  review  based  on  usage, 
nve  of  these  terminals  have  teletype  printers 
attached,  and  they  have  proved  to  be  ex- 
tremely useful  as  an  aid  to  legislators  In  an- 
swering their  mall.  Printed  copies  of  the  en- 
tire bin  history  are  distributed  to  other  areas 
In  the  legislature  at  the  beginning  of  each 
week  to  further  disseminate  the  history  of 
bills. 

Our  bill  status  system  Is  an  integral  part 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Clerks'  offices.  In- 
formation Is  fed  into  the  computer  by  em- 
ployees of  these  offices.  The  Integrity  of  the 
information  on  the  terminals  and  the  con- 
sistency of  the  operation  of  the  terminals 
has  been  excellent,  but  it  Is  a  continuing 
process  to  improve  the  system.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  two  years  operation  are  needed 
to  develop  fully  a  bill  status  system  adapted 
to  the  procedure  of  our  state  with  close  co- 
operation of  the  Clerks  in  both  branches.  An 
Important  part  of  the  bill  status  system  is 
a  Bill  Index  generated  by  the  computer  and 
available  in  printed  form  at  the  terminals. 

To  coordinate  the  data  processing  function 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  employs  a  Di- 
rector, who  works  closely  with  the  manulEic- 
turer's  representatives,  and  a  programmer 
assigned  by  the  Comptroller's  Office  to  im- 
plement the  data  processing  applications 
presently  planned.  They  also  work  closely 
with  the  Special  Legislative  Committee  on 
future  enhancements  of  the  legislative  sys- 
tems. 

In  order  to  give  data  processing  a  fair 
chance  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  has 
concentrated  on  keeping  the  cost  of  Its  appli- 
cations at  a  minimum,  and  this  can  be  a 
difficult  task  when  dealing  with  people 
possessing  the  enthusiasm  and  optimism  of 
data   processing   personnel.    However,   legls- 
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knock  out  the  adult  who  employs  or 
enlists  the  employment  of  juveniles  in 
illegal  drug  transactions.  The  States  have 
a  definite  responsibility  in  this  area  as 
well;  yet,  at  the  present  time,  only  six 
States — Colorado,  Illinois,  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Texas — 
have  laws  forbidding  the  employment 
of  juveniles  in  illegal  drug  transactions. 
The  problem  of  interstate  transporta- 
tion of  narcotic  drugs .  is  another  area 
where  legislation  is  requiied.  Local  law 
enforcement  agents  are  already  over- 
burdened by  local  crime  problems.  We 
need  a  means  of  bringing  Federal  agents 
into  the  picture.  The  situation  demands 
not  a  usurpation  of  State  jurisdiction, 
but  an  addition  to  the  criminal  ma- 
chinery. Federal  agents,  carrying  with 
them  the  threat  of  stringent  Federal  pen- 
alties, can  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion in  the  war  against  dope  peddlers. 
State  officers  have  made  great  progress 
in  this  battle,  but  their  jurisdiction  as 
well  as  their  number  is  limited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  these  consid- 
erations, I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  attach  a  maximum  sentence  of 
life  imprisonment,  and  a  mioimum  term 
of  10  years  in  a  Federal  penitentiary,  to 
those  who,  while  nonaddlcted  themselves, 
transport  narcotics  across  State  lines. 
My  legislation  will  impose  the  same  pen- 
alties on  those  adults  who  employ  or  seek 
to  employ  juveniles  in  illegal  drug  trans- 
actions. 

The  situation  cries  out  for  remedy.  We 
must  aim  our  heaviest  artillery  at  the 
nonaddlcted  junkies.  The  hooked  push- 
er is,  in  a  sense,  caught  up  in  the  same 
vicious  cycle  as  the  addict;  he  is  under 
some  compulsion  to  pursue  his  wayward 
course,  and  is  in  need  of  help  and  thera- 
py. But.  the  nonaddlcted  dope  peddler 
is  a  different  sort  of  creature.  He  is  a 
predatory  beast  who  willfully  plans  his 
vile  activities  with  full  cognizance  of  the 
consequences.  It  is  this  monster  that  the 
law  must  cage. 

It  is  this  twisted  animal  that  rests  at 
the  root  of  our  crime  problem.  Most  of 
our  crime  in  the  streets  can  be  traced 
directly  back  to  the  trafficking  in  illegal 
drugs  Prostitution,  muggings,  larce- 
nies— these  are  all  linkable  to  the  dope 
trade.  The  addict  In  need  of  a  fix  is  the 
addict  who  will  do  almost  anything  to 
get  that  fix.  And  to  whom  does  the  addict 
owe  his  misfortune  and  his  tribute?  The 
poison  peddler  who  dines  at  the  table 
fille'  with  the  products  of  human  misery. 
When  dealing  with  this  type  of  beast, 
we  must  have  every  available  means 
witliin  the  law  of  destroying  his  activities. 
That  is  why  we  must  take  action  now,  be- 
fore the  beast  destroys  us  all. 

The  administration  has  publicly  stat- 
ed that  it  is  up  to  this  Congress  to  seize 
the  initiative  in  the  war  on  narcotics. 
We  dare  not  shrink  from  the  challenge 
or  the  responsibility.  Let  us  decide  to 
junk  the  jimkies  for  once  and  for  all. 
I'he  gauntlet  has  been  tossed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  am  certain  that  this  Con- 
gress will  take  up  the  standard.  We 
must  move  now.  before  the  fiow  of  deadly 
narcotic  drugs  becomes  a  deluge. 

I  call  upon  this  House  to  take  qiUck, 
positive  action  on  the  legislation  I  have 
discussed  today 
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HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  7.  1969 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  and 
the  American  people  are  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  oiu"  coimtry 
unless  water  pollution  and  air  pollution 
are  brought  under  control.  This  morn- 
ing, I  joined  118  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  in  urging  an  appropriation  of  $1 
billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  the 
construction  grant  program  of  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act.  I  urge  Congress 
at  this  session  to  appropriate  these  funds 
as  every  single  day  coimts  in  the  fight 
for  pure  water  and  pure  air. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Monsanto  Co.  is  setting 
a  splendid  example  in  promoting  clean 
air  and  pure  water.  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  our  people 
everywhere  the  following  excellent  article 
which  appeared  in  Time  magazine  on 
August  8: 

The    Air:    Prom    Pollution    to    PRonr 

Dirty  air  decays  buildings,  cracks  rubber 
tires,  ruins  nylon  stockings  and  worsens  all 
sorts  of  human  ailments.  According  to  one 
Government  study,  air  pollution  costs  Amer- 
icans an  average  $65  a  year;  the  figure  may 
hit  8200  in  particularly  filthy  cities  like  New 
York  and  St.  Louis.  Even  so,  most  citizens 
have  a  lot  to  learn  at>out  pollution.  When  a 
sampling  of  St.  Louis  residents  were  polled 
on  how  much  they  would  pay  in  higher  taxes 
to  clean  up  the  air,  they  reckoned  that  the 
effort  might  t>e  worth  50^  a  year,  at  most  $1. 
Ignoring  their  own  auto-exhaust  fumes,  they 
also  insisted  that  dirty  air  is  primarily  in- 
dustry's problem. 

Not  quite — but  in  St.  Louis  that  view  is 
understandable.  One  reason:  the  National 
Lead  Co.'s  titanium  pigment  plant  routinely 
emits  a  sulphuric  acid  stench  that  is  down- 
right sickening.  The  city  is  also  a  booming 
center  of  the  chemical  industry,  prolific 
source  of  exotic  effluents  like  phthalic  an- 
hydride and  chlorinated  phenolic  compounds, 
which  make  the  eyes  water  and  smell  like  the 
medicines  children  swallow  while  holding 
their  noses.  All  too  often  St.  Louis  stinks,  as 
one  resident  says,  "like  an  old-fashioned 
drugstore  on  fire." 

Quick  sniffers.  Now  one  of  the  key  villains 
is  trying  hard  to  turn  hero.  Until  two  years 
ago,  Monsanto,  the  nation's  third  largest 
chemical  company,  paid  little  attention  to 
the  effects  of  the  more  than  300  products  it 
makes  at  its  headquarters  plants  around  St 
Louis.  Then  the  city  enacted  some  of  the 
toughest  air  pollution  ordinances  in  the  U.S. 
Monsanto  not  only  obeyed  the  laws — it  set 
out  to  become  a  model  antipolluter. 

Monsanto  has  studied  every  vent  in  its  four 
huge  plants  In  the  area,  evaluating  every 
chemical  process,  and  monitoring  the  effec- 
tiveness of  "scrvibbers."  "eliminators"  and 
other  controls.  "What  the  company  is  doing 
is  very  complex  and  very  expensive,"  says 
Charles  Copley,  Commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis 
air  pollution  control  board. 

Though  its  workers  become  indifferent  to 
chemical  odors.  Monsanto  itself  goes  to  the 
opposite  extreme.  As  soon  as  any  employee 
smells  something  bad.  he  is  asked  to  dial 
A-I-R  on  the  factory  phone.  If  the  problem 
is  serious,  expert  "sniffers"  hurry  to  the 
scene,  ready  to  bottle  the  air,  analyze  it  and 
repair  the  leak.  Elaborate  ductwork  in  one 
factory  connects  the  points  where  noisome 
phenols  might  be  emitted  and  whisks  them 
to  a  scrubber  system  that  removes  the  odor 
with  absorbent  filters.  Since  1967.  Monsanto 
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has  spent  almost  $3,000,000  to  curb  pollution 
in  St.  Louis,  plus  another  tl2  million  at  Its 
other  plants  across  the  nation. 

Booming  Business.  As  it  turns  out,  the 
spending  has  produced  profits  as  well  aa'dTlo 
status  for  Monsanto.  The  company's  Indus- 
trial efficiency  has  been  increased  by  the  con- 
stant monitoring  of  all  its  processes.  In 
addition,  it  is  now  recapturing  some  valuable 
chemicals  that  previously  went  up  the  stacks, 
while  selling  a  new  line  of  pollution-abate- 
ment equipment  to  other  industries.  Thus 
Monsanto  has  moved  into  a  growing  market 
that  it  estimates  may  soon  reach  $6  billion 
a  year.  "By  1975,  we  hope  to  be  doing  $200 
million  a  year  in  such  business,"  says  Leo 
Weaver,  general  manager  of  Monsanto's  new 
department.  Environmental  Control  Enter- 
prises. 

As  Weaver  sees  It,  the  antipollution  busi- 
ness is  almost  limitless — provided  Congress 
increases  tax  incentives  for  installing  pollu- 
tion control  devices  and  municipalities  enact 
and  rigidly  enforce  firm  minimum  standards. 
With  a  glint  in  his  businessman's  eye.  Weaver 
also  notes :  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  per- 
fectly clean  environment."  Even  while  tech- 
nology tames  current  pollution,  the  U.S.  Is 
likely  to  produce  more  and  more  new  kinds 
of  garbage,  such  as  plastic  containers.  When 
such  substances  are  incinerated,  the  "smoke" 
Is  odorless  and  almost  invisible.  Is  It  harm- 
ful? No  one  Is  yet  sure;  but  If  it  Is,  Monsanto 
and  other  pioneers  are  determined  to  devise 
more  ways  to  clean  up  both  air  and  money. 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  believe 
that  if  Congress  is  to  play  its  full  and 
proper  role  when  making  public  policy 
and  overseeing  its  administration,  we 
must  have  adequate  access  to  up-to-date, 
accurate  information. 

By  comparison  with  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  Congress  is 
today  at  an  enormous  disadvantage  in 
this  respect. 

For  example,  this  year  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  using  over  4,600  computers  at  an  an- 
nual cost  of  $2  billion  while  Congress 
has  only  three  computers:  One  in  the 
House  for  payroll  and  accounting  pur- 
poses, one  in  the  Senate  for  speeding 
internal  mail  delivery,  and  one  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  keep  track  of 
the  status  of  legislation. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  have  urged  that  steps  be 
taken  to  move  Congress  to  modernize 
its  operations  and  bring  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  I  pre- 
pared a  resolution,  which  was  adopted 
on  February  19,  1969,  at  the  regular 
monthly  caucus  of  Democratic  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
resolution  urged  Democratic  Members  of 
the  House  to  give  full  support  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Administration  in 
efforts  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  op- 
erations of  Members  of  the  House,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  computers  and  a  cen- 
tralized mail  processing  system. 

I  hope  very  much  that  we  shall  see  fur- 


ther progress  made  along  these  lines. 

Recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  a  most 
interesting  article  by  one  of  the  most 
widely  respected  writers  in  this  field, 
Prof.  John  S.  Saloma  in,  an  associate 
professor  of  political  science  at  the  Msis- 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  dis- 
cussing the  relationship  between  Con- 
gress and  computers. 

This  article,  published  in  the  June 
1969  issue  of  the  Ripon  Forum,  was 
adapted  from  a  forthcoming  book  by  Mr. 
Saloma  entitled.  "Congress  and  the  New 
Politics." 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  text  of  the  article  from  the  Ripon 
Forum   entitled,    "Congress    and   Com- 
puters," at  thLs  point  in  the  Record: 
Congress  and  Computers:  Coming  Soon: 
"Systems  Politics" 

(Note. — Despite  all  the  talk  about  the  elec- 
tronic age,  the  computer  era  is  not  really 
upon  us  yet.  Its  arrival  awaits  reductions  in 
the  net  costs  of  acquiring,  processing,  storing, 
retrieving,  and  using  Information.  As  the  next 
five  or  ten  years  witness  the  beginnings  of 
this  process,  government  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  society  wUl  begin  to  fee!  the  results  of  this 
new  technology  which  will  make  possible  an 
advance  in  human  intellectual  capacity  com- 
parable to  the  Invention  of  language,  arable 
numerals  and  calculus. 

(The  consequences  of  computerl.'?ation  for 
the  American  system  of  checks  and  balances 
will  of  course  be  fundamental.  With  systems 
analysis  will  come  "systems  politics."  John  S. 
Saloma  III,  former  president  of  the  Ripon 
Society  and  associate  professor  of  political 
science  at  M.I.T..  working  under  a  grant  from 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  to  the  American 
Political  Science  Association,  has  been  study- 
ing the  likely  Impact  of  a  computer  tech- 
nology on  the  governmental  decision-making 
process.  His  fascinating  discussion  of  the 
potential  changes  in  the  lialance  of  power 
among  the  Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
bureaucracies  that  computers  may  spur  is 
adapted  from  his  book  Congress  and  the  New 
Politics  published  by  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany this  month.) 

(By  John  S.  Saloma  III) 

Is  the  demonstrated  success  of  the  com- 
puter and  the  new  information  technology 
in  business,  industry  and  private  institutions 
transferable  to  the  arena  of  public  policy?  If 
Congress  embraces  the  computer,  the  really 
significant  result  will  be  improved  tech- 
niques of  decision-making — operations  re- 
search, mathematical  analysis,  systems  mod- 
eling and  Eimpulatlon — used  in  conjunction 
with  computers  and  a  more  adequate  data 
base. 

No  matter  how  conservatively  one  views 
the  future,  computers,  by  virtue  of  their 
ability  to  store  and  process  enormovis 
amounts  of  data,  to  calculate  at  lightning 
speeds,  and  to  simulate  human  and  cM-ganl- 
zational  de<dslon-behavlor.  provide  man  with 
an  intellectual  tool  of  almost  inconceivable 
power.  Almost  certainly  the  application  of 
the  computer  will  Introduce  a  new  era  for 
both  the  social  and  political  systems.  There 
will  be  cumulative  improvement  in  informa- 
tion processing  and  computer-assisted  tech- 
niques for  analysis.  Together,  these  advances 
will  dramatically  alter  the  decision-making 
context.  Looking  at  the  massive  information 
problems  in  government  today  suggests  the 
potential. 

Information  provides  the  premises  for  de- 
cision or  action.  By  one  definition,  decision- 
making is  simply  "the  process  of  converting 
information  into  action."  Yet  in  a  political 
system  where  Information  is  a  form  of  pwwer, 
there  are  many  limitations  on  acquiring  the 
right  information.  The  political  decision 
maker  needs,  broadly  speaking,  two  types  of 
information:  technical  information  defining 
the  content  of  a  policy  issue  and  political 
Infomiatlon  concerning  the  relative  strength 


of  competing  claims  and  the  consequences  of 
alternative  decisions. 

CONGRESSIONAL    DATA    WOES 

The  Congress  suffers  from  several  specific 
Information  problems.  It  is  dependent  on  the 
Executive  bureaucracy,  and  that  bureaucracy 
often  cites  Executive  privilege  as  a  Justifica- 
tion for  withholding  information.  In  addition 
the  widespread  secret  classification  of  mate- 
rial under  the  mantle  of  "national  security" 
raises  another  powerful  twrrier  to  Congres- 
sional access  to  needed  information. 

Also,  the  individual  member  of  Congress 
groans  under  a  glut  of  paper  and  strains  to 
acquire  specific,  reliable  information  as  any- 
one familiar  with  "the  Hill"  will  testify.  Not 
surprisingly,  a  variety  of  simplifying  devices 
are  substituted  for  individual  decisions:  fol- 
lowing party  leadership,  deferring  to  the 
judgment  of  the  responsible  cormnittee,  vot- 
ing with  state  delegation,  consulting  mem- 
bers who  are  expert  on  the  subject  under 
consideration,  etc. 

The  point  is  clear.  Most  of  the  limiting 
conditions  that  act  to  constrain  decision- 
makers in  a  world  of  imperfect  information 
are  abundantly  present  in  the  contemporary 
Congress.  Congressmen  and  Senators  muddle 
through  as  best  they  can. 

The  question  of  Interest  to  us  is  what  dif- 
ference will  the  new  information  technology 
make  for  the  decision-making  process  in 
government.  First  we  shall  examine  a  range 
of  technically  feasible  change;  then,  some 
of  the  political  factors  that  will  condition 
such  change  in  the  American  political  sys- 
tem. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  advances  that  will 
be  made  possible  by  the  new  information 
technology  is  increased  quality  of  informa- 
tion (including  factors  such  as  relevance, 
precision,  completeness,  and  timeliness)  and 
quality  of  information  processing  (accuracy, 
speed,  ability  to  handle  complex  relation- 
ships, inflexibility,  and  potential  for  codifi- 
cation In  standard  rules) . 

But,  with  the  computer  the  problem  of 
Information  overload  will  be  more  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  Individual  decision- 
maker. He  will  have  the  potential  to  get  "on 
top"  of  his  work.  The  computer  can  be  pro- 
grammed to  provide  top  decision-makers 
with  "exception"  Information  demanding  at- 
tention or  action. 

Decision-makers  may  specify  In  advance 
what  types  of  Information  they  wish  to  re- 
ceive on  given  subjects  of  int«rest  as  new 
Information  becomes  available.  Central  li- 
braries or  document  centers  can  then  service 
the  individual  decision-maker  accorrtlng  to 
his  "interest  profile"  through  a  technique 
of  "selective  dissemination  of  information" 

Instead  of  being  a  largely  passive  recipient 
of  information,  the  decision-maker  will  be 
able  to  interact  with  the  data  system  using  it 
as  an  active  search  mechanism. 

IMPORTANT    CONTHOLS    INTRODUCED 

Congressmen  may  continue  to  tap  a  variety 
of  information  sources  on  a  random  basis  to 
obtain  political  information,  but  Improved 
selective  processing  of  relevant  technical  in- 
formation (and  even  political  information  on 
their  constituency)  should  significantly 
change  the  problem  of  information  overload. 
The  individual  legislator  will  have  an  impor- 
tant degree  of  control  over  the  amount  and 
nature  of  information  he  receives. 

The  legislator  will  be  provided  with  the 
capacity  for  systems  thinking  and  systems 
analysis — that  is,  the  dynamic  behavior  of 
complicated  systems  and  the  analysis  of 
multiple  variables.  Such  simulations  will 
permit  the  preparation  of  major  contingency 
plans.  A  lengthened  time  perspective,  and  a 
greater  opportunity  for  strategic  planning 
vrill  replace  the  "remedial"  orientation  of 
incremental  policy-making  with  orientation 
toward  the  future.  He  will  be  able  to  think 
ahead  more,  instead  of  exhausting  himself 
Just  trying  to  keep  abreast. 

The  Incrementaiist'B  view  that  "public 
policy  problems  are  too  complex  to  be  well 
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understood,  too  complex  to  be  maatered"  and 
that  decision-makers  develop  "a  strategy  to 
cope  with  problenv.  not  to  solve  them"  will 
be  replaced  with  ^  more  optimistic  perspec- 
tive. The  declalonf-maker  will  be  "on  top" 
of  Information.  He  will  have  analytical 
techniques  and  Information  processing  capa- 
blltles  that  will  gl^  him  new  understanding 
of  governmental  arid  social  systems  and  with 
this  a  sense  that  he  can  manipulate  and 
control  them.  Wl^ere  the  Incrementallsts 
have  rejected  the  tonposslble  prescription  to 
be  comprehensive  in  favor  of  a  more  manage- 
able strategy  of  "oitrlght  neglect."  The  new 
Information  technology  will  enable  the  de- 
cision-maker to  derelop  a  more  rational  and 
aggressive  strategy  iof  problem-solving. 

But  perhaps  the  tereatest  long-run  contri- 
bution of  the  computer  to  man's  problem- 
solving  capacity  wll|  be  Its  ability  to  facilitate 
two  types  of  breal^through  in  collaborative 
research.  The  first  at  these  gains  Is  the  cumu- 
lative storage  and  preservation  of  solutions — 
a  kind  of  division  dt  intellectual  labor.  Since 
a  computer  never  lorgets,  all  gains  or  Im- 
provements In  computation  or  analysis,  no 
matter  how  Incremental,  are  preserved  until 
better  techniques  ate  perfected  and  may  be 
retrieved,  used  and  I  refined  by  contemporary 
and  future  generalions  of  decision-makers. 
One  does  not  hate  to  be  a  technological 
radlMl  tq  appreciate  the  cumulative  potential 
of  computer  programming.  If  most  human 
decisions  have  an  Underlying  structure,  as 
disjointed,  Incremetital.  restricted  In  scope 
as  that  structure  n^y  be.  In  time  computer 
programmers  and  atoalysts  will  discover  and 
program  thejmpli^lt  decision  techniques, 
.  Already  computer  pro- 
analysis  of  past  mana- 
gerial behavior  hai  e  proved  more  efficient 
than  continued  management  practices  {i.e., 
rules  of  thumb)  based  on  experience.  Most 
'  ■    not  expect  the  computer 


computer  experts  do 

to  replace  the  human  decision-maker^  but 
rather  to  extend  his  planning  and  decisional 
capacities  through  t  tie  continued  refinement 
of  man-machine  in  »ractlon.  The  computer 
will  thus  absorb  the  Incrementallsts  in  its 
inexorable  accumi^lation  of  intellectual 
power 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

realized  but  most  staggering  potentials  of 
the  new  information  technology. 

Before  examining  the  overall  significance 
of  these  factors  on  decision-making  In  gov- 
ernment. It  would  be  wise  to  examine  some 
reservations  about  the  revolutionary  Impact 
of  information  technology. 

DILEMMAS    POtSIST 

Lessening  the  information  constraints  on 
and  increasing  the  potency  of  the  analytical 
tools  available  to  decision-makers  wUl  not 
remove  the  dilemmas  of  decision-making. 
There  are  limitations  that  go  well  beyond 
information  per  se.  As  the  information  con- 
straints on  decision-makers  are  eased,  other 
limiting  factors  and  decisions  will  come  into 
play: 

1.  The  problem  of  values.  If  we  define 
politics  as  a  struggle  for  control  stemming 
from  conflict  over  the  direction  of  social  life 
and  public  policy.  It  is  clear  that  the  central 
problem  of  politics  Is  one  of  values,  not  in- 
formation. Decision-making  involves  values 
at  all  stages.  Choice  activity  especially  re- 
quires value  criteria  for  decision.  For  In- 
stance, budgeting  is  a  political  activity  and 
the  problem  of  choice  or  allocation  ulti- 
mately remains  one  of  values. 

2.  The  political  use  and  abuse  of  infor- 
mation. Information  systems  in  government 
may  be  used  to  serve  the  political  purposes 
of  the  political  actors  who  have  the  resources 
to  control  them.  How  then  can  one  prevent 
the  President  or  program-oriented  bureau 
chief  from  consciously  or  unconsciously  bias- 
ing an  information  system  that  Congress 
must  use? 

3.  Cost  factors.  Government  (and  the  tax- 
payer) must  pay  the  bill  for  the  computers, 
their  programming  and  the  personnel  to  man 
them.  Balanced  against  this  cost  is  the  prob- 
lem of  final  payoffs:  how  much  tangible 
difference  will  all  this  new  equipment  make? 

Acknowledging  these  reservations,  how- 
ever, we  still  believe  that  the  combmed  and 
cumulative  Impact  of  the  new  information 
technology  will  bring  some  radical  changes 
in  the  environment  of  governmental  deci- 
sion-making. 

Mid- 1970  is  only  six  years  away — It  is  im- 
possible that  Improvements  in  the  legisla- 
tive process  from  wide  use  of  advanced  data 
systems  will  actually  be  achieved  by  1975? 
Studies  by  Rand  Corporation  exp>erts  suggest 
that  by  the  early  1970'3  computers  will  be 
small,  plentiful,  and  inexpensive.  Computing 
power  will  be  available  to  anyone  who  needs 
it,  or  wants  it,  or  can  use  it  either  by  means 
of  a  personal  console  connected  to  some  large 
central  facility,  or  by  a  small  personal  ma- 
chine. Additional  projections  foresee,  by  1975, 
a  computer  that  will  make  possible  auto- 
matic libraries  able  to  look  up  and  reproduce 
copy:  by  1978,  automated  looking  up  of  legal 
information,  and  the  vldespread  use  of  auto- 
matic decision-making  at  the  management 
level  for  industrial  and  national  planning. 
By  the  mid-1980's,  the  computer  will  begin  to 
realize  its  potential  as  a  research  tool  through 
modeling  and  experimentation,  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  educational  system,  and  in 
areas  such  as  medicine  and  biological 
sciences. 

Assuming  that  the  projected  technology  Is 
largely  realized  within  the  Executive  branch 
by  the  mid  1970's,  we  shall  examine  some  of 
its  consequences  within  the  Executive  and 
then  go  on  to  examine  the  potential  Impact 
on  Congress. 

NEW    BUREAUCRATIC    CLASS 

First,  there  will  result  a  centralization  of 
effective  decision-making  authority  at  the 
Presidential  and  departmental  levels.  As  the 
compartmentalized  information  resources  of 
individual  agencies  are  integrated  Into  com- 
prehensive information  systems,  political 
executives  will  have  greater  leverage  over  the 
bureaucracy.  At  the  same  time  fewer  people 
will  be  involved  In  policy  decisions.  The  like- 
ly long-term  trend  In  the  Federal  government 
Is  toward  the  development  of  highly  trained 
professional      "analyst"     staffs     within     the 
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Budget  Bureau  and  at  the  departmental  sec- 
retary level.  The  power  of  the  analyst  within 
the  Executive  branch  will  pose  new  problems 
for  Congressional  watchdogs.  Congress  must 
define  new  points  of  access  and  review  in 
the  decision -making  process  if  the  historical 
concept  of  balance  is  to  be  maintained. 

Secondly,  there  will  develop  a  more  explicit, 
candid  style  of  politics  which  may  complicate 
the  problem  of  achieving  political  consensus. 
The  above  point  to  Important  secondary  con- 
sequences for  Congress. 

THX    IMPACT    ON    CONGRESS 

In  January.  1968,  the  Legislative  branch 
acquired  its  first  Analysis  and  Eteta  Process- 
ing (ADP)  Installation  directly  Involved  in 
aiding  the  legislative  process.  The  new  on- 
line terminal  system.  Installed  in  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Division  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  now  enables  LRS  to  record  and  store 
on  magnetic  tape  descriptions  of  all  bills  and 
resolutions  Introduced  In  the  90th  Congress. 
The  system  will  compile  by  computer  the 
"Digest  of  Public  Bills"  and  eventually  allow 
random  recall  of  bills  by  number,  title,  and 
word  descriptions,  at  the  request  of  a  Con- 
gressional office  or  committee.  (Upwards  of 
26,000  bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
in  the  89th  Congress — an  indication  of  the 
scale  of  the  project.) 

Congressman  Robert  McClory  (R-Ill.)  who 
in  the  89th  Congress  Introduced  the  first  bill 
In  either  House  directly  applying  ADP  tech- 
niques to  the  work  of  Congress,  has  been 
the  most  articulate  spokesman  for  Congres- 
sional action.  Congressman  McClory,  con- 
cerned by  the  growing  "Information  gap"  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress,  proposed 
to  equip  the  Congress  with  "an  Identified 
capability,  based  on  automatic  data  process- 
ing devices  and  procedures,  to  retrieve  se- 
lected information  that  is  of  priority  value 
to  the  Members  and  committees." 

After  viewing  the  new  system.  Congress- 
man McClory  anticipated  that  some  of  the 
next  ADP  applications  might  be: 

(1)  Daily  printouts  summarizing  the  pre- 
vious day's  Congressional  action; 

(2)  An  automated  index  of  congressional 
documents  and  legal  periodicals; 

(3)  Up-to-the-minute  Information  on  leg- 
islative Issues  scheduled  for  debate; 

(4)  Vote  summaries  on  bills  already 
passed; 

(5)  The  status  of  legislation  pending  In 
committee; 

(6)  Description  of  Information  stored  on 
computer  files  In  the  Executive  departments 

THE    WIND    IS    SHIiTINO 

A  quiet  revolution  In  thinking  appears  to 
be  taking  place  on  Capitol  Hill.  Members 
privately  express  the  desire  to  be  aware  of 
coming  problems  so  they  can  "gear  up"  for 
them.  A  few  Senators  and  Congressmen  al- 
ready sense  that  Information  technology  is 
the  "coming  thing"  and  are  Investing  their 
own  time  as  well  as  that  of  their  committee 
staff  and /or  their  ofBce  staff  in  developing 
a  greater  familiarity  with  Information  sys- 
tems. 

A  wide  range  of  Congressional  committees 
have  been  studying  a  variety  of  related  prob- 
lems (and  educating  their  members  In  the 
process)  :  the  implementation  of  (PPBS)  the 
Plannlng-Programming  Budgeting  System 
pioneered  by  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara;  the  development  of  so- 
cial Indicators  and  a  system  of  social  ac- 
counts; copyright  legislation  relating  to  in- 
formation retrieval;  the  application  of  the 
systems  approach  to  urban  problems  and 
environmental  pollution;  and.  the  conse- 
quences of  computer  technology  for  Individ- 
ual privacy.  The  committee  publications  of 
the  Congress — hearings,  staff  reports  and 
memoranda  selected  documents — already 
constitute  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
and  relevant  sheafs  of  facts  on  the  social  and 
political  Implications  of  the  new  Informa- 
tion technology. 
While  most  Congressmen  and  their  staffs 
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have  had  only  a  brief  Introduction  to  In- 
formation technology  and  its  potential,  a 
start  has  at  least  been  made.  The  real  change 
In  Congressional  attitude  and  skills  will  prob- 
ably not  be  felt,  however,  until  a  new  wave 
of  political  talent  with  practical  experience 
with  computers — through  universities  and 
the  private  sector — Is  elected  to  Congress. 
Some  of  the  IBM  experts  have  already  turned 
up  In  the  halls  of  Congress.  One  of  them; 
formerly  employed  by  the  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  Corporation  and  a  candidate 
for  the  Doctorate  In  Buslness/Grovernment 
Relations  from  the  Harvard  Business  School 
(then)  freshman  Congressman  E>onald  W. 
Rlegle,  Jr.  (R-Mlch.),  caused  somewhat  of 
a  stir  In  Washington  In  the  faU  of  1967  by 
sending  then  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  a  request  for  a  matrix  of  85  spe- 
cific data  items  for  which  he  (Rlegle)  had 
written  a  computer  program.  Another  fresh- 
man Senator  with  a  combined  engineering 
and  law  background.  Senator  Howard  H. 
Baker,  Jr.  (R-Tenn.),  lectured  the  Associa- 
tion for  Computing  Machinery  about  the  Im- 
pending nuclear  power  breakthrough  in 
breeder  reactors  that  could  produce  power 
at  almost  zero  fuel  cost  and  the  need  for  a 
much  broader  Congressional  overview  and 
plan  for  the  technological  and  social  revo- 
lution that  this  implied.  Senator  Baker  has 
been  an  articulate  spokesman  for  a  new  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  lor  Technology  and 
the  Human  Environment. 

Impressive  as  these  inaivldual  examples 
may  be.  Congress  as  an  Institution  has  yet 
to  experience  the  potential  of  Information 
technology.  Widespread  Congressional  inter- 
est suggests  a  greater  receptivity  toward 
computers  and  Information  systems  than 
might  at  first  Inspection  have  been  antici- 
pated. It  is  still  likely,  however,  that  Con- 
gress will  lag  behind  the  Executive  in  fully 
accepting  the  new  technology. 

HOW  LONG  WILL  IT  TAKE 

How  great  a  lag  will  exist  by  our  projected 
date  of  1975^assuinlng  that  Congress  per- 
mits the  Executive  to  Implement  the  new 
technology  without  hinderances?  We  may 
posit  three  points  on  a  continuum  from 
(I)  Congressional  resistance  to  computer 
technology,  notably  the  failure  to  fund  any 
central  computational  facility  for  use  by 
the  Congress,  the  failure  to  budget  any  allow- 
ance for  Congressmen  to  utilize  other  facil- 
ities, and  the  failure  to  provide  analyst  staff 
for  the  use  of  the  committees  and/or  mem- 
bers; through  (II)  limited  Congressional  ac- 
ceptance of  computer  facilities  and  analyst 
staff  with  access  tightly  controlled  by  the 
individual  committees  and/or  party  leader- 
ships; to  (III)  open  Congressional  accept- 
ance, with  all  members  enjoying  "free"  use 
of  computer  facilities  and  full  access  to  staff 
and  data  resources.  According  to  our  projec- 
tion. Congress  could  have  moved  all  the  way 
to  Situation  III  by  the  mid-1970's.  A  more 
realistic  estimate  would  place  it  somewhere 
between  Situations  II  and  III.  Ultimately, 
In  our  estimate.  Congress  will  operate  in 
Situation  III  although  the  exact  institu- 
tional Jorm  in  which  it  organizes  and  applies 
these  new  resources  remains  lo  be  deter- 
mined. 

Accelerating  the  acceptance  of  innovation 
are  the  built-in  tensions  between  authoriz- 
ing and  appropriations  committees  both 
eager  to  control  program  decision;  the  pub- 
licity Incentive  for  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  generally  to  Identify  them- 
selves with  Innovations  and  the  perennial 
Congressional  fear  that  Congress  is  yield- 
ing initiative  and  authority  to  the  President; 
party  competition;  and.  the  generational 
divide  between  "activists"  and  high  senior- 
ity Congressmen. 

Indeed,  once  he  had  access  to  the  new  data 
processing  and  systems  analysis  tools,  the 
contributions  of  the  individual  legislator 
would  be  considerably  enlarged.  We  have 
noted  the  contribution  of  Individual  legisla- 
tors to  Congressional  Initiative  In  legislation 
and  Investigation.  Although  only  a  minority 
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of  Congressmen  will  choose  to  play  the  role 
of  legislative  inventor  or  watchdog,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  members  will  be  enor- 
mously increased  by  computer-assisted  tech- 
niques of  search  and  analysis.  Members  will 
be  free  to  "browse"  through  the  data  ar- 
chives In  developing  and  assessing  legislative 
alternatives.  Some  legislators  will  hire  pro- 
fessional analysts  on  their  office  staffs  or  ac- 
quire analytical  skills  themselves.  While 
such  legislative  diligence  will  still  be  the 
exception,  one  can  readily  foresee  a  Con- 
gressman sitting  at  a  console  in  his  office 
poring  over  a  computer  print-out  into  the 
late  evening  hours  and  cutting  through  the 
paper  arguments  and  Justifications  of  Execu- 
tive programs  with  penetrating  lines  of  ques- 
tions. 

In  addition,  ad  hoc  congressional  study  and 
work  groups  wouli  freely  form  and  disperse 
as  new  challenging  tasks  arose  at  the  Inter- 
stices of  committee  power.  The  work  of  such 
study  groups  would  be  "collateral"  to  that 
of  the  standing  committees  but  would  Intro- 
duce a  needed  flexibility  into  the  Congres- 
sional organization. 

CAN    DEMOCRATIZE    COMMITTEES 

While  information  systems  afford  new  pos- 
sibilities for  specialization  and  Increased 
committee  power — especially  In  the  area  of 
legislative  oversight  or  control  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive bureaucracy,  they  should  also  afford 
possibilities  to  "democratize"  committee 
power.  Where  limited  Information  previously 
conferred  Important  advantages  on  those 
few  Individuals  who  had  the  legislative  sen- 
iority and  central  committee  positions  to 
accumulate  such  Information,  now  general- 
ized availability  of  Information  and  program 
analyses  would  enable  Junior  committee 
members  and  interested  Congressmen  not  on 
the  committee  to  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  the  Issues  involved.  The  majority  would 
have  greater  opportunity  to  Influence  com- 
mittee action  and  to  prevail  against  the  com- 
mittee on  the  floor  when  Its  action  was  not 
representative  of  the  views  of  the  entire 
membership. 

Generalized  information  systems  should 
enable  Congress  to  satisfy  both  the  necessity 
for  specialization  and  the  goal  of  compre- 
hensive policy  reviews.  Where  information 
on  Executive  agency  activities  has  been  com- 
partmentalized within  the  Executive  budget 
and  the  Congressional  committee  system, 
it  would  now  be  available  to  any  curious 
Congressman.  The  "special  analy.ses"  of  the 
federal  budget  already  being  developed  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  a  prototype  of 
the  kind  of  comprehensive  information  that 
Congressional  committees  will  be  able  to  tap. 
Individual  Congressional  committees,  no 
longer  limited  to  information  within  their 
agency  Jurisdiction,  could  become  important 
loci  for  government-wide  program  review  and 
coordination.  Where  the  President  alone  has 
had  the  Information  to  develop  a  measure 
of  agency  coordination.  Congressional  com- 
mittees would  now  share  that  information, 
and  the  authority  to  use  it,  subject  to  the 
majority  support  of  Congress. 

NEW    BALANCE    OF    POWER 

While  the  application  of  information  tech- 
nology in  government  will  have  its  greate.st 
immediate  political  impact  icithin  the  Ex- 
ecutive (With  important  secondary  conse- 
quences, as  we  have  observed  for  the  Con- 
gress) ,  the  longer  term  consequences  of  bet- 
ter Information  in  government  raise  funda- 
mental questions  about  the  American  system 
of  separated  powers.  Congress  and  legislative 
bodies  generally  need  not  lose  power  to  the 
Executive.  The  potential  advance  in  infor- 
mation technology  is  theoretically  equally 
accessible  to  both  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, with  Congress  standing  to  enhance  its 
powers  versus  the  Executive  considerably. 
The  thorny  question  of  how  power  should 
be  organized  in  the  American  political  sys- 
tem will  be  faced  once  again. 

Beginning  roughly  with  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of   1921    and   including  the 
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establishment  of  the  modern  Executive  bu- 
reaucracy, the  Executive  staffs  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  there  arose  a  specialization  of  roles — 
Executive  leadership  and  Congressional  re- 
view or  oversight.  The  model  of  "Executive- 
centered"  government  while  tending  to  en- 
hance the  power  of  the  President  and  reduce 
the  autonomy  of  Congress,  was  based  on  a 
rationale  that  differentiated  roles  for  Presi- 
dent and  Congress. 

Simply  stated,  the  President  set  the  agenda 
for  legislation;  the  Congress  reviewed, 
amended,  and  passed  leg^lslatlon;  the  Presi- 
dent supervised  the  execution  of  the  laws 
by  the  federal  bureaucrticy:  and  the  Con- 
gress reviewed  administrative  performance. 
Executive-centered  government,  however, 
conferred  important  relative  Information  ad- 
vantages on  the  President.  The  President  was 
closer  to  the  day-to-day  opyeratlons  of  the 
Executive  bureaucracy.  He  had  access  to  the 
detailed  information  generated  by  the  budg- 
etary cycle  and  the  numerous  Intelligence 
activities  of  the  general  bureaucracy.  More- 
over, the  budgetary  process  and  supporting 
central  staff  gave  him  a  continuing  frame- 
work for  decision. 

BLURRING    DISTINCTIONS 

A  second  major  rationalization  of  author- 
ity has  begun  with  the  new  emphasis  on 
program  budgeting  and  information  systems 
in  government.  As  this  rationalization  pro- 
ceeds many  of  the  assumptions  underlying 
specialized  roles  for  the  President  and  Con- 
gress will  have  to  be  re-examined.  The  dis- 
tinction between  Executive  decision-making 
and  broad  policy  oversight  will  become  In- 
creasingly blurred  as  the  time  perspective  of 
governmental  decision-makers  is  lengthened. 
As  improved  Information  systems  yield  better 
Indicators  of  performance,  reduce  the  time 
of  the  management  information  cycle,  and 
permit  real-time  monitoring  of  governmental 
activities,  the  Congressional  role  of  "over- 
sight" (review  after  the  fact)  will  be  supple- 
mented by  new  possibilities  for  "control  " 
(legislative  decision  or  activity  prior  to  the 
relevant  administrative  action).  The  policy 
or  control  functions  of  the  President  and 
Congress  will  become  less  distinguishable  as 
both  develop  the  capacity  to  ask  program 
questions  and  undertake  analyses  of  data 
from  the  same  generalized  information  sys- 
tems or  specially  developed  systems  for  their 
own  use. 

One  restraint  on  a  fully  developed  Con- 
gressional policy  role  In  the  past  has  been 
the  unwillingness  of  Congress  to  build  a  par- 
allel legislative  staff  bureaucracy.  As  a  result. 
Congress  has  often  had  to  "second  guess" 
the  Executive  without  the  Information  to 
back  its  hunches.  Now.  as  technology  gen- 
eralizes the  availability  of  information.  Con- 
gress can  lap  into  Executive-based  informa- 
tion systems,  establish  quality  controls,  and 
develop  more  limited  information  systems 
for  its  own  specific  requirements  Congress 
will  review,  evaluate,  analyze  and  make  Its 
own  determination  of  priorities.  The  process 
of  making  choices  and  analyses  more  explicit 
enables  Congress  to  participate  much  more 
Intelligently  and  vigorously,  with  a  limited 
staff,  in  the  decision-making  process.  In  fact, 
there  may  even  be  a  danger  of  too  vigorous 
participation. 

The  new  definition  of  the  separation  of 
powers  that  will  evolve  Is  a  matter  for  spec- 
ulation. If  we  assume  the  trends  that  we 
projected  earlier,  distinctive  Presidential  and 
Congressional  biases  may  soon  develop  in  the 
decision-making  process.  We  might  expect 
the  Executive  to  overemphasize  the  benefits 
of  rationalization  in  program  formulation 
and  administration,  to  overvalue  economic 
and  technical  criteria  of  performance.  If  the 
new  Inform.itlon  technology  leads  to  an  in- 
creasing separation  between  operating  mis- 
sions, life  ."ityles.  and  social  roles  for  those 
institutions  ana  individual.^  involved  in  ra- 
tionalized activities  compared  to  those  in- 
volved   in    nonratlonalized    oner.    Ccngl■e^s. 
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represenUUvo  of  al  aodety  embracing  both 
U/estylea,  would  Inoarlt  the  difficult  taak  of 
mediating  the  Impict  of  the  former  on  the 
latt«r  and  restraining  the  tendency  toward 
Irrational  and  frustrated  response.  Congreae 
would  add  elementaof  "political  rationality," 
considerations  of  human  costs  and  benefits 
to  the  declslOQ-malQlng  process. 

STSmit:    DISSONAMCB 

In  this  context,  oke  rationale  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers — ("systemic  dissonance" — 
takes  on  new  slgnlfltance.  We  have  suggested 
through  this  discussion  that  the  revolution 
In  Information  t«cHnology  represents  Ein  al- 
most Immeasurably  potential  Increase  In 
man's  knowledge — Specially  In  his  under- 
standing of  and  ailllty  to  control  his  en- 
vironment. The  Intelligent  use  of  that  knowl- 
edge and  the  pow^  It  confers  Is  an  awe- 
some responslblUty.!  In  the  United  States  It 
Involves  the  democratic  consideration  of 
emerging  technological  possibility  and  con- 
sequences. The  multiple  perspective  of  the 
American  system,  tjie  numerous  points  for 
developing,  testing,  ^d  advancing  Ideas  may 
ultimately  prove  toi  be  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  of  American  iemocracy  In  the  future. 


OBJEQTION3 
-CHBSAP 


TO  THE  PARALLEL 
EAKk  BAY  BRIDGE 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or  Mabtxand 
IN  THE  HOUSE  O*"  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  iflugust  7.  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mkryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  article  recently^  appeared  in  the  Bal- 
timore Sun  which  I  should  like  to  share 
with  my  colleague^  in  the  Congress.  Mr. 
William  T.  Snyderj  a  Baltimore  resident, 
has  offered  one  of  ithe  most  comprehen- 
sive and  persuasive  arguments  against 
a  parallel  Chesapeake 
I  have  ever  read. 


the  construction  of 
Bay  bridge  which 


The  material  foJlows: 
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not  too  late  to  Issue  a 

rationalism,  and  some  con- 

of  motorists  related  to 

Bay. 

has    been    done,    and 

let — work  has  even  be- 

brldge   from   Sandy 

But.  my  question  Is, 


Chesap  eake 


Win 


Sia:  I  hope  It's 
last  gasp  plea  for 
cern  about  the  needii 
spanning  the 

True,    much    worH 
contracts  have  been 
gun  on   our   new 
Point  to  Kent  Island 
"Why  there?" 

So  far  this  year  I 
crossings  of  the 
Lane   Bridge — most 
Perhips  my  luck  wll^ 
but  for  the  present 
bridge  officials  on 
traffic.  At  no  time 
than  five  minutes  at 
On  several  occasions 
on  the  bridge  at  35  e 
annoiaicer  on  the 
"long  delays  at  the 

Unfortunately.  I 
good  fortune  on  the 
Many  times  it  has 
to  get  from  the 
2  to  central  Baltimore 
caslons  we  have  been 
minutes  by  the 
over  Kent  Narrows. 

If  we  continue  to 
able  of  meeting 
how  will  motorists 
on  the  Western  Shore 
ly  bottled  up:   and 
Eastern  Shore  can  be 
drawbridge  which  Is 
schedule,   and   at   th^ 
owners? 

Even  If  the 
hides — attained   onl] 


t  ave  made  more  than  50 

exljitlng  Governor  Preston 

3f   them   on   weekends. 

not  continue  to  hold, 

t  want  to  congratulate 

their  excellent  handling  of 

hare  I  been  held  up  more 

either  bridge  approach. 

we  have  been  traveling 

p.h.  or  faster  while  an 

radio  was  describing 

Bridge." 

cbnnot  boast  of  similar 

a  pproaches  to  the  bridge. 

tat  en  us  well  over  an  hour 

Intersection  of  Routes  50  and 

and  on  at  least  six  oc- 

delayed  from  5  to  20 

opez^ng  of  the  drawbridge 


c(kr 
lay 


bs 


b  jlld  a  twin  bridge,  cap- 
maxifiiun  anticipated  needs, 
served,  if  the  system 
continues  to  be  tight- 
access  or  egress  on  the 
I  ;ompletely  stopped  by  a 
operated  without   any 
convenience   of   boat 


maxln^um  load  of  30,000  ve- 
one   day   this   year — 
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should  become  tb«  aTerage,  income  from 
tolls  at  present  rat«8  would  require  about  10 
years  to  pay  published  costs  of  the  bridge. 
This  figure  does  not  include  the  new  high  In- 
terest ratsa  on  bonds,  salaries,  maintenance 
or  other  certain  new  costs.  At  the  average 
toU  Income  for  the  first  half  of  this  year 
more  than  40  years  will  be  required  to  meet 
the  cumulative  costs  of  this  additional  span 
at  a  location  where  access  is  already  over- 
loaded. 

Further,  If  high  speed  roadways  are  ac- 
tually part  of  our  nation's  defense  system. 
Isn't  it  logical  to  assume  that  a  single  area 
of  twin  bridges  wiU  offer  a  far  easier  tar- 
get for  a  potential  enemy's  attack  than  sev- 
eral individual  bridges? 

I  wonder  if  any  real  thought  has  been 
given  to  the  Interests  or  convenience  of  the 
brldga  users.  The  only  time  the  public  was 
permitted  to  register  an  opinion  that  could 
be  accurately  measured,  a  referendum  clearly 
showed  that  voting  Marylanders  did  not  want 
a  new   bridge  parallel   to  the  existing  one. 

Charts  and  studies  have  conclusively 
proved  that  residents  of  Southern  Maryland 
and  the  national  capital  metropolitan  area 
would  save  time  and  mileage  if  the  bay  were 
spanned  between  Calvert  and  Dorchester 
counties.  All  other  parts  of  the  Western  Shore 
would  be  more  conveniently  served  by  a  span 
from  Baltimore  county  to  Kent  county.  Resi- 
dents of  Delmarva  would  be  greatly  aided  by 
having  alternate  routes  to  use. 

Even  considering  the  present  Investment, 
can  we  eliminate  additional  waste  and  use 
some  rational  attitude  for  total  economy 
and  service,  convenience  to  motorists,  and 
a  great  chance  of  continued  traiLsportatlon 
if  oxir  nation  should  ever  be  attacked  from 
the  air? 

WnjjAM  T.  Snydek. 
Baltimore. 


SEVENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  will  celebrate  its 
70th  anniversary  this  month.  Although 
its  existence  under  the  present  name 
dates  from  1914,  its  predecessor  orga- 
nizations came  into  being  in  1899.  These 
groups  were  State  organizations  in  Colo- 
rado, Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  that  united 
15  years  later  as  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  charter  granted  by  Congress 
on  May  26,  1936— Public  Law  74-630— 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  declared 
that: 

The  purpose  of  this  corporation  shall  be 
fraternal,  patriotic,  historical,  and  educa- 
tional: to  preserve  and  strengthen  comrade- 
ship among  its  members;  to  assist  worthy 
comrades;  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  his- 
tory of  our  dead,  and  to  assist  their  widows 
and  orphans:  to  maintain  true  allegiance  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  fidelity  to  its  Constitution  and 
laws;  to  foster  true  patriotism;  to  maintain 
and  extend  the  institutions  of  American 
Freedom:  and  to  preserve  and  defend  the 
United  States  from  all  her  enemies,  whomso- 
ever. 

Membership  in  the  organization  is 
limited  to  ofiQcers  and  enlisted  men  who 
are  either  on  active  duty  in  the  armed 
services  or  have  been  honorably  dis- 
charged, and  who  have  fought  in  a  for- 
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elgn  military  campaign  of  the  United 
States.  Included  In  the  membership  are 
veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
both  World  Wars,  the  Korean  war,  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  the 
Philippine  Insurrection,  campaigns  on 
the  Mexican  border,  and  Nicaraguan  ex- 
peditions. 

The  total  membership  today  is  1,800,- 
000.  Millions  of  fighting  men  have  been 
members  during  the  seven  decades  that 
have  elapsed  since  1899.  Present  and 
former  members  include  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  and  former  Presidents 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  John  P.  Kermedy, 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  and  Harry  S. 
Truman.  A  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  great  body,  as  well  as  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  other  body,  belong 
to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Since  its  begiimings  In  1899  and  con- 
tinuing through  70  years  of  war  and 
peace  and  of  prosperity  and  depression, 
this  great  nonpartisan,  nonsectarlan,  and 
nonprofit  organization  has  written  an 
Impressive  record.  While  working  in  the 
interests  of  those  who  belong  to  it,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  also  la- 
bored mightily  for  the  Nation  and  its 
thousands  of  local  communities.  It  is 
truly  a  grass  roots  body  in  which  policy 
is  formulated  through  the  democratic 
process  and  not  dictated  from  the  top. 

The  VFW  sponsors  oratorical  competi- 
tions for  scholarships,  as  well  as  scout- 
ing and  athletic  activities  and  rifle  tour- 
naments. It  promotes  responsible  patri- 
otism to  counteract  treason  and  subver- 
sion through  its  Loyalty  Day  parades, 
dinners,  and  speeches,  thus  offering  a 
constructive  alternative  to  the  Commu- 
nist observance  of  May  Day.  It  main- 
tains a  national  home  for  the  children 
of  deceased  veterans  at  Eaton  Rapids, 
Mich.  The  VFW  has  performed  mag- 
nificently in  carrying  out  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's injunction  "to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his 
widow,  and  his  orphan." 

As  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  ob- 
serves the  70th  anniversary  of  its  birth, 
I  have  every  confidence  that  its  mem- 
bers will  continue  their  fine  work  on 
behalf  of  their  fellow-veterans,  as  well 
as  for  their  communities,  their  States, 
and  the  great  Nation  for  which  they  have 
fought. 


DRUG  LAW  OVERHAUL  URGED 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Hughes,  spoke 
out  at  a  hearing  of  his  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  to  urge 
an  overhaul  of  existing  f^rug  legislation. 
I  am  including  in  the  Record  today  an 
article  that  appeared  in  this  morning's 
issue  of  tJie  Waslilngton  Post  reporting 
on  Senator  Hughes'  subcommittee  activi- 
ties dealing  with  this  most  pressing  prob- 
lem. 

Significantly,  Senator  Hughes  pointed 
out  that  since  a  White  House  conference 
held  6  years  ago,  four  major  national 
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groups  have  made  recommendations  for 
drug  law  reform.  "Why"  he  asked  his 
committee  to  discover,  has  "so  little  been 
done  to  implement  those  recommenda- 
tions?" I  ask  the  same  question,  and  pose 
to  my  colleagues  an  additional  one :  How 
long  do  you  think  we  have  before  the 
problem  becomes  insoluable? 

Gentlemen,  time  is  of  the  essence.  We 
must  act  now  for  every  day  of  delay  con- 
demns not  only  socially  deviant  mem- 
bers of  our  society,  but  also  many  young 
people  throughout  this  land.  I,  therefore, 
request  the  Congress  most  rapid  enact- 
ment of  the  Comprehensive  Narcotic  Ad- 
diction and  Drug  Abuse  Care  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1969  introduced  by  me  and 
24  cosponsors  in  the  House  and  by  Sen- 
ator Yarborough  and  15  cosponsors  in 
the  Senate.  Our  bills  provide  for  not  only 
educational  programs  and  research,  but 
also  for  construction  of  treatment  facili- 
ties, training  of  personnel,  and  revision 
of  existing  laws  to  more  accurately  re- 
flect the  realities  of  the  problem.  Our  ap- 
proach, as  pointed  out  recently  in  the 
Washington  Post,  does  not  vent  anger; 
rather  it  offers  help. 

The  article  follows : 
Senator  Hughes  Urges  Drug  Law  Overhaui. 

Senator  Harold  E.  Hughes  (D-Iowa)  yes- 
terday condemned  the  "unbelievable  mis- 
handling of  the  drug  problem"  in  Amer- 
ica and  called  for  a  sweeping  overhaul  of 
drug-control   laws. 

Marijuana  is  the  starting  point  for  a  fresh 
look  at  drug  laws,  said  Hughes,  chairman 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism 
and  Narcotics. 

Since  a  White  House  conference  six  years 
ago,  Hughes  said,  four  major  national  groups 
have  made  recommendations  for  drug  law 
reform.  He  asked  the  panel  to  discover  "why 
so  little  has  been  done  to  Implement  those 
recommendations. " 

"Why.  instead  of  following  sane  and  pro- 
fessional reconmiendatlons,  do  we  continue 
a  system  that  busts  up  kids'  lives,  makes 
treatment  of  addiction  Impossible,  and  over- 
punishes  the  nameless,  wretched  addict  or 
pusher,  while  channeling  easy  profits  into 
the  hands  of  the  underworld?" 

There  has  been  growing  support  recently 
for  legalizing  marijuana,  or  at  least  remov- 
ing it  from  the  list  of  "hard"  narcotics  and 
reducing  penalties  lor  its  sale  or  possession. 

The  latter  course  was  endorsed  yesterday 
by  Larry  Alan  Bear,  commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
dictions Services  Agency  of  New  York  City's 
Human  Resources  Administration. 

He  opposed  legalization  of  marijuana. 
Society  has  a  right  to  express  Its  value  Judg- 
ments through  the  law.  Bear  argued,  and 
therefore  prohibitions  should  be  continued. 
But  he  said  the  severity  of  present  penalties 
was  unrealistic. 

Use  of  marijuana,  he  testified,  "does  not 
lead  inevitably  to  heroin  addiction  or  crime." 
But  on  the  other  hand,  he  added.  "I  can  truly 
say  that  in  all  my  experience  with  drug 
abusers.  I  have  never  seen  a  single  case 
where  marijuana  use  has  been  responsible  for 
producing  a  more  mature,  well  balanced, 
productive  or  even  happier  human  being." 

Although  marijuana  is  not  physiologically 
addictive.  Bear  explained,  some  persons  be- 
come physically  dependent  upon  It.  "The 
marijuana  user  is  in  serious  trouble  when  he 
reaches  that  point  where  he  is  utilizing  a 
chemical  to  escape  from  the  necessity  of 
dealing  with  his  anxiety."  Bear  told  the 
committee. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Sen.  Jacob 
Javlts  (R-N.Y.).  Bear  agreed  that  similar 
arguments  could  be  made  about  alcohol.  "I 
personally  think  there  should  be  more  con- 
trol" of  alcohol,  he  said. 

The    committee    received    an    Illustrated 
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lecture  on  marijuana  and  narcotics  by  Dr. 
Sidney  Cohen,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Narcotics  Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

Cohen  showed  samples  of  marijuana  leaves, 
"downer"  (depressant)  pills,  narcotics  in 
powder  form,  airplane  glue  ("the  effects,  I 
can  assure  you,  are  not  benign") ,  LSD, 
"Speed,"  and  equipment  used  by  addicts  to 
take  drugs. 


THE  OCEANS:  OUR  LAST  FRONTIER 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OP    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Hartford,  Conn.,  Times  of  August  4, 
1969,  entitled  "Earth's  Last  Frontier 
Awaits  Exploitation." 

The  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Subcommittee  on  Oceanogra- 
phy, under  the  very  able  chairmanship  of 
the  Honorable  Alton  Lennon  of  North 
Carolina,  has  been  holding  hearings  on 
the  report  of  the  Marine  Science  Com- 
mission issued  recently  under  the  title 
"Our  Nation  and  the  Sea."  The  Commis- 
sion has  recommended  that  the  United 
States  undertake  research  and  exploita- 
tion of  the  oceans  and  their  resources, 
which  I  gladly  support. 

The  editorial  I  am  inserting  into  the 
Record  similarly  supports  this  proposal 
and  generally  discusses  the  problem  in  a 
knowledgeable  way.  I  take  issue,  however, 
with  one  suggestion  in  the  editorial; 
namely,  that  "the  ocean  should  be  con- 
trolled and  protected  by  the  United  Na- 
tions."  It  would  be  practically  impossible 
to  obtain  international  agreement  for 
control  of  the  oceans  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, at  least  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
as  the  editorial  itself  acknowledges. 

We  cannot  afford  to  stand  still,  how- 
ever, and  let  the  last  great  frontier  on 
earth  remain  in  its  present  dormant 
state.  We  must  move  forward  in  the  con- 
quest of  this  frontier.  We  must  undertake 
the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  the 
oceans  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  I  feel 
certain  that  we  shall  find  such  explora- 
tions very  rewarding  in  the  form  of  food, 
minerals,  medicines,  and  energy.  This 
we  should  do  without  delay. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues. It  reads  as  follows: 
Earth's  Last  Frontier  Awaits  Exploitation 

Hearings  were  scheduled  to  be  resumed  In 
Washington  today  on  national  involvement 
in  an  effort  that  Is  potentially  more  reward- 
ing than  space  science:  the  exploration  and 
exploitation  of  the  ocean. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography  of 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  has  been  holding  hearings  off 
and  on  since  April  29  on  a  report  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Marine  Science,  Engineering  and 
Resources.  The  commission  was  created  by 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  re- 
port   and    the   studies    preliminary    to    it. 

The  commission  urged  that  the  United 
States  make  a  major  Investment  In  under- 
standing, exploiting  and  preserving  the  ocean 
through  research,  conservation,  development 
and  the  participation  of  industry. 

As  Dr.  Paul  M.  Fye,  president  of  Woods 
Hole  Oceanographic  Institution,  pointed  out 
in  testimony  at  an  earlier  hearing,  the  re- 
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port  calls  for  a  national,  not  merely  a  federal, 
effort.  To  achieve  what  the  commission  calls 
for  would  Involve  the  states,  the  academic 
community,  private  enterprise  and  the  fed- 
eral government. 

There  are  two  chief  considerations.  One  is 
that  the  report  calls  for  an  Independent 
agency  with  responsibility  for  the  study  and 
use  of  the  oceans,  reporting  directly  to  the 
President.  The  other  is  that  of  all  the  22 
bureaus  in  nine  federal  agencies  now  involved 
with  the  ocean,  not  one  is  ready  to  give  up 
Ite  limited  sovereignty  for  the  sake  of  a 
united  effort  toward  a  most  important  goal 
A  California  congressman.  Bob  Wilson, 
testified  that  only  the  firm  support  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon  could  bring  about  the  forma- 
tion of  the  agency.  (It  already  has  a  sug- 
gested name  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Agency,  i 

Unfortunately,  unless  Mr.  Nixon  can  be 
convinced  of  the  importance  and  perhaps 
the  expediency  of  Involving  himself,  that  is 
not  likely  to  happen.  Vice  President  Agnew. 
speaking  before  the  Marine  Technology 
Society  in  June,  hinted  that  the  President 
had  other  priorities  in  mind  and  was  not 
going  to  get  into  the  fight  to  exploit  the 
ocean. 

The  ocean  Is  the  last  frontier  on  the 
Earth.  It  is  a  storehouse  of  wealth  beyond 
imagining.  As  a  source  of  food,  it  Is  used  in 
a  primitive,  wasteful  and  damaging  way,  (In 
the  use  of  ocean  food,  man  has  not  yet  pro- 
gressed from  hunter  to  farmer.)  It  contains 
medicines,  minerals,  and  energy.  It  is  the 
great  reservoir  of  water. 

But  we  use  It  chiefly  as  a  highway  to 
haul  heavy  bulk  cargoes  from  one  place  to 
another;  as  a  hunting  ground,  and  as  the 
dead  end  of  the  world's  sewers.  That  last 
use — a  place  to  dump  garbage  and  poisons 
that  are  awkward  to  handle — will  surely  cost 
us  heavily  if  we  don't  stop. 

It  has  long  been  The  Times'  policy  that 
the  ocean  should  be  controlled  and  protected 
by  the  United  Nations. 

The  National  Oceanographic  Association 
disagrees,  holding  that  the  United  States 
should  go  ahead  with  great  projects  In  the 
ocean. 

Perhaps  It  would  take  too  long  and  be 
too  hard  to  get  International  agreement  on 
how  best  to  study  and  use  the  ocean,  but  it 
would  t>e  worth  a  try  In  order  to  avoid  the 
Inevitable  conflicts  among  nations  in  the 
waters  beyond  their  land  frontiers. 

Whether  we  press  for  international  con- 
trol or  not.  the  United  States  should  surely 
begin  Its  own  national  Involvement  in  the 
ocean.  Mr.  Nixon  could,  if  he  chose,  make 
his  name  glorious  to  posterity  by  sponsoring 
the  Involvement  as  President  Kennedy  did 
with  his  commitment  to  reach  the  moon  in 
this  decade. 


CONGRESSMAN  RYAN'S  HOUSING 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1949,  Con- 
gress passed  a  housing  act  which  set  as 
its  goal  "a  decent  home  and  a  suit- 
able living  envirormient  for  every  Amer- 
ican family.  "  But  this  goal  was  not 
reached. 

In  1968,  Congress  passed  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  which  set 
as  its  goal  the  construction  or  rehabili- 
tation of  6  million  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  units  in  a  10-year  period. 
There  should  be  no  question  that  we  can 
do  in  the  next  10  years  what  we  have 
been  unable  to  do  in  the  past. 
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We  can  and  \^e  must.  We  have  shown 
that  the  United  States  can  go  to  the 
moon  and  back;  If  we  can  accomplish 
such  a  tremendous  feat  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time,  we  should  be  able  to  ade- 
quately house  our  fellow  countrymen. 

We  must  com]  nit  ourselves  to  the  task 
of  ridding  our  Nation  of  inadequate 
housing  with  th(  same  fervor  with  which 
we  dedicated  ourselves  to  the  moon  flight. 

I  include  in  tlie  Record  my  statement 
of  July  29,  1969,;  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  I  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  It  summarizes 
some  24  bills  I  [have  introduced  in  the 
91st  Congress,  which  I  feel  will  help 
alleviate  the  housing  crisis  facing  this 
Nation : 
Statement    of    Congressman    William    P. 

RTAN  BKTOBC  the  SUBCOMMmTE  ON  Hous- 
ZNC  or  THE  HOTTIIE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING 
AND    CumHENCT.     JULT    29.    1969 

The  Congress,  lu  passing  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  set  as  a 
ten  year  goal  the^  construction  or  rehabili- 
tation of  6  mlllloi^  low  and  moderate  income 
aat  number  of  Federally 
^t  be  built  If  every  Amer- 
ve  In  an  affordable,  decent 
le  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
ago.  also  set  a  goal  which 
"the  realization  as  soon 


dwelling   units, 
assisted'  trnlts  mt 
lean  famny  is  to  l\ 
and  safe  home, 
some  twenty  yea 
was,  you  will  rec&t 


as  feasible  of  .  .  .a  decent  home  and  a  suit- 
able living  envlro|iinent  for  every  American 
family.  Unfortunately,  the  last  twenty  years 
did  not  prove  to  be  a  feasible  time  period, 
since  that  goal  bis  not  been  attained.  The 
passage  of  the  196$  uujj  Act  was  a  reafOrma- 
tlon  of  Congress'  ^tent,  and  a  rededlcatlon 
of  our  efforts  In  tlie  field  of  housing.  It  la  of 
utmost  Importance  that  the  goal  for  the 
next  ten  years  be  achieved.  Much  has  been 
promised  to  our  ow-lncome  population  in 
their  attempts  to  obtain  decent,  safe  and 
sanitary  standard  bousing;  but  little  has 
been  delivered. 

In  1969  there  lire  still  some  7.8  million 
American  families  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  standard  houjlng  which  would  cost  no 
more  than  20%  ol  their  Incomes.  The  Presi- 
dent's Commlssloi,  on  Urban  Housing  In  its 
recently  Issued  report  states: 

"We  concluded  that  new  and  foreseeable 
technological  breakthroughs  In  bousing  pro- 
duction will  not  t]y  themselves  bring  decent 
shelter  within  ecojiomlc  reach  of  the  millions 
of  house-poor  fajnllles  In  the  predictable 
future.  To  bridge  the  gap  between  the  mar- 
ket place  costs  for'  standard  bousing  and  the 
price  that  lower-iacome  families  can  afford 
to  pay,  approprla;lons  of  Federal  subsidies 
are  essential  arui  must  be  substantially 
Increased." 

The  task  before  us  is  clear.  We  must  ef- 
fectively and  ade<iuately  meet  the  needs  of 
our  population  foi'  adequate  housing  for  all 
Income  levels.  We  must  Insure  that  no  fam- 
ily, no  person,  no  child  lives  in  squalor,  and 
fllth — without  ventilation,  plumbing  or 
heating.  This  couitry  Is  too  wealthy  to  al- 
low almost  3  mill)  on  families  to  live  In  sub- 
standard and  uns-initary  dwelling  units. 

In  each  session  of  Congress  since  my  first 
election  I  have  latroduced  bills  to  attain 
the  goals  first  set  forth  in  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949.  Today  I  want  to  discuss  my  package 
of  housing  proposals  which  I  feel  will  serve 
to  improve  the  legislation  already  passed  by 
Congress  and  wil  help  to  Insure  that  the 
goal  of  6  million  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  units  in  t  be  next  ten  years  becomes 
a  reality. 

The  basic  housing  tools  which  we  have 
entrusted  to  the  V.  epartment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  lies  In  two  areas:  1.) 
low  and  modera^  Income  rental  housing, 
low  income  pubBc  housing,  rent  supple- 
ments, and  Sectl*n  236;  interest  subsidies; 
2.)   low  and  mod  irate  Income  ownership — 
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Section  235  Interest  subsidies  and  rehabili- 
tation. My  package  of  housing  proposals 
represents  an  attempt  to  tackle  each  of  these 
areas  bearing  in  mind  the  needs  and  c^ps 
in  existing  programs. 

The  Administration  has  come  up  with  a 
housing  package.  The  package  may  be  nicely 
wrapped,  but  inside  there  is  only  a  small  can 
of  paint  which,  we  are  told,  will  make  the 
1968  Act  a  little  prettier.  While  the  struc- 
ture needs  additional  beams,  supports,  and 
buttresses,  all  we  find  is. paint.  Admittedly, 
the  paint  will  be  useful,  but  there  Is  so 
much  more  to  be  done. 

Many  sections  of  the  Administration  bill 
are  welcome,  as  far  as  they  go.  Increasing 
the  aggregate  amount  of  contracts  which 
may  be  entered  into  under  the  Section  235 
homeownership  and  Section  236  rental  hous- 
ing assistance  programs  is  a  good,  albeit 
short  step.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  for 
the  increased  authorizations  for  model  cities. 
But,  in  examining  the  sections  regarding 
public  bousing,  the  weakness  of  this  bill  is 
clear. 

I  have  been  particularly  concerned  with 
the  public  housing  progrtun.  This  prog^ram 
has  proimlsed  much  to  our  low-Income  fami- 
lies, but  in  terms  of  actual  production  its 
record  has  been  poor.  By  1969  only  755,545 
units  were  under  management  across  the 
country;  while  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  pro- 
posed the  construction  of  810,000  units  in 
8  years.  The  public  housing  program  has 
never  been  very  popular.  It  has  been  termed 
institutional  In  nature,  unsafe  and  a  poor 
environment  for  children.  To  some  extent, 
these  criticisms  are  Justified.  In  large 
measure,  however,  many  of  these  criticisms 
are  the  direct  result  of  Congressional  actions 
and  restrictive  limitations  on  the  program. 
Congressional  pressure  has  resulted  in  high- 
rise,  high-density,  minimum  amenities  proj- 
ects. Tenants  are  stigmatized,  and  Congress 
has  seemed  to  lack  an  understanding  that 
adequate  housing  means  more  than  four 
walls,  a  roof,  and  a  door. 

PubUc  housing  is  only  an  example.  All  our 
housing  programs  must  be  viewed  in  terms 
of  the  primary  purpose  of  meeting  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  today's  urban  poor. 

Many  of  the  nation's  middle-income  resi- 
dents oppose  the  public  housing  or  rent  sup- 
plement programs  because  they  consider 
them  as  unwarranted  subsidy  for  the  poor. 
At  the  same  time  these  middle  Income 
citizens  ignore  the  fact  that  they  benefit 
from  Federal  housing  subsidies  as  well  as 
income  tax  deductions  on  their  mortgage 
payments. 

As  the  Kaiser  Committee  report  states: 

"On  balance,  this  country  supplies  much 
greater  housing  subsidies  for  middle-Income 
people  than  for  the  poor,  but  in  ways  that 
seldom  strike  the  public  consciousness." 

Furthermore,  Jvist  the  continued  existence 
c"  slums  does  Impose  certain  costs  on  our 
entire  society — Including  the  middle-income 
section  which  could  be  avoided  If  the  slums 
were  eliminated. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  In- 
adequate solutions  to  housing  problems  are 
intensifying  other  ttrban  problems  and  for 
that  reason.  If  for  no  other,  we  must  give 
greater  attention  to  the  far  reaching  effects 
of  the  urban  housing  crisis.  Housing  means 
more  than  Jvist  the  provision  of  an  adequate, 
decent,  and  sanitary  standard  dwelling  xxnlt; 
it  means  the  chance  for  all  persons — black 
or  white — to  have  access  to  good  schools, 
adequate  public  services,  and  Job  opportu- 
nities, and  to  choose  where  he  wishes  to  live, 
and  what  amenities  he  wishes  to  obtain  from 
his  environment. 

However,  black  people  and  Spanish  speak- 
ing people  too  often  must  choose  between 
crowded,  unventUated  or  unheated  tinlts 
that  contain  faulty  wiring  and  lighUng.  For 
too  long,  ovir  country  has  attempted  to  Im- 
prove housing  In  isolation  from  other  fac- 
tors. The  public  housing  program  was  orig- 
inally put   forth   as   the   salvation   to   ttM 
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slums;  it  was  felt  that  if  only  the  low-ln- 
cocne  dwellM"  moved  Into  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  housing,  all  his  problems  would  dis- 
appear. History  has  shown  this  to  be  un- 
true. While  studies  have  shown  that  Im- 
proved housing  reduces  the  Incidence  of  ill- 
ness and  death,  housing  without  the  neces- 
sary commxmity  development  factors  such  as 
parks,  recreational,  and  commercial  facilities, 
will  not  have  a  significant  Impact  on  the  lives 
of  people  now  living  in  Inadequate  housing. 

Those  living  in  poverty  must  devote  a 
substantial  amount  of  their  incomes  to 
housing.  This  has  long  been  acknowledged. 
The  Congress  over  the  last  20  years  has  given 
generalized  expressions  of  noble  intentions 
without  actually  committing  itself  to  a  spe- 
cific goal  or  a  specific  point  in  time.  The  re- 
sult has  been  overlooked,  forgotten,  and  un- 
fulfilled housing  goals  as  shown  by  the 
Declaration  of  Policy  in  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  for  a  "decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  home 
for  every  American  family."  The  1968  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  once  more 
reaffirmed  this  goal  but  the  traditional  at- 
titude towards  housing  for  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing  held  way  as  shown  by  what 
happened  to  the  1988  Act  in  the  appropria- 
tions process. 

We  do  not  acknowledge  that  housing  In- 
teracts with  other  elements  of  the  social 
and  physical  environment  in  Influencing  pat- 
terns of  human  behavior;  we  do  not  even 
acknowledge  that  the  existence  of  slum  hous- 
ing Imposes  large  social  costs  on  our  society. 
Yet  we  decry  crime  in  the  streets,  soaring 
welfare  costs,  and  the  physical  decay  of  our 
major  urban  centers.  It  is  time  for  this  na- 
tion and  this  Congress  to  attack  on  a  broad 
and  multifaceted  scale  the  problems  of  In- 
adequate and  unfit  housing  and  the  related 
social  and  economic  costs.  Unless  we  under- 
take such  an  attack,  there  is  a  growing  likeli- 
hood that  the  poor  will  be  further  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  society,  physically,  socially, 
and  cultturally. 

The  Civil  Bights  Act  of  1968  and  Its  fair 
housing  provisions  would  contribute  Im- 
measurably to  Improved  living  conditions  for 
blacks  as  well  as  countering  the  patterns  of 
segregation  that  the  practices  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  have  generated  over 
the  last  twenty  years.  But  Congress  gave  HUD 
only  $2  million  to  enforce  this  program  dur- 
ing the  1969  Fiscal  Year.  Effective  enforce- 
ment of  fair  housing  will  enable  minority 
groups  to  move  freely  throughout  urban 
areas,  and  enable  them  to  take  full  advantage 
of  vacancies  where  they  exist  In  order  to  meet 
their  pressing  housing  needs. 

President  Johnson's  January  16  Economic 
Report  to  Congress  stated: 

"With  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  we  set  the  goal  of  elim- 
inating all  substandard  housing  In  the  next 
decade.  We  must  back  that  commitment 
with  the  needed  resources — financial,  tech- 
nical, and  human.  First  priority  must  be 
given  to  the  needs  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
through  the  Model  Cities  Program,  rent  sup- 
plements, homeownership,  and  public  hous- 
ing." 

If  we  compare  for  the  fiscal  years  1962 
through  1967  the  amount  of  expenditures 
for  various  Federal  programs  we  find  that 
while  $356.3  billion  was  spent  for  national 
defense,  $33.2  billion  for  stabilizing  farm 
prices  and  Income  and  $24.2  billion  for  space 
exploration,  only  $8.1  billion  was  spent  for 
Federal  housing  subsidies.  Clearly,  this  na- 
tion has  failed  to  devote  a  proper  share  of 
its  national  resources  to  the  problems  of 
housing  and  the  cities.  However,  it  has  not 
been  reluctant  to  grant  huge  sums  of  money 
for  the  military,  space  exploration  and  farm 
subsidies. 

PUBLIC    HOUSING 

Public  housing  remains  a  sluggish  Instru- 
ment of  national  housing  policy.  While  in 
many  cases  this  has  been  due  to  Congres- 
sional limitations  and  restrictions  on  pro- 
gram operations,  the  Housing  Assistance  Ad- 
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ministration  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  has  been  some- 
what unreceptlve  to  changing  or  increas- 
ing the  program's  operation. 

Unlike  other  housing  programs,  the  pub- 
lic housing  program  Is  operated  on  the  basis 
of  contract  authorization  provided  by  the 
Congress.  Through  Fiscal  Year  1969  the  con- 
tract authority  available  to  HUD  to  enter 
Into  annual  contributions  contracts  stood  at 
$754.26  million;  by  Fiscal  Year  1970,  it  will 
stand  at  $804.5  million.  Yet  in  terms  of 
actual  payments  made — which  Is  after  pub- 
lic housing  projects  are  completed — the  com- 
parable figures  were  $350  million  (plus  a 
supplemental  request  of  $16  million)  for 
Fiscal  Year  1969  and  a  budget  request  for 
appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1970  of 
$473.5  million.  The  large  discrepancies  be- 
tween authorizations  and  appropriations  In 
the  public  housing  program  results  In  the 
inadequacy  and  slowness  of  the  program's 
operation. 

And  this  lack  of  speed  Is  not  only  charac- 
teristic of  the  present.  In  1966  and  1967 
new  starts  for  public  housing  stood  at  23,000 
and  40,000  respectively,  while  60,000  units 
could  have  been  started  under  the  authori- 
zation figures  for  those  two  years.  The  Presi- 
dent's National  Commission  on  Urban  Prob- 
lems has  concluded: 

"Any  blapie  for  the  late  slowdown  there- 
fore cannot  properly  be  charged  to  Congress." 

The  Commission  also  gave  this  criticism 
of  public  housing  operations: 

"An  excessive  and  at  times  a  disgraceful 
delay  In  the  planning,  approval,  and  con- 
struction of  projects." 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  average 
total  time  for  completion  of  a  conventional 
public  housing  project  is  three  to  four  years. 

It  Is  tragic  that  HUD  cannot,  or  will  not, 
Increase  production  of  public  housing  units 
when  the  need  is  so  great.  In  November  1967. 
there  were  193.000  applicants  for  public 
housing  across  the  country — an  average  ratio 
of  28  applicants  to  every  vacancy.  In  New 
York  City  alone  there  were  117  vacancies  and 
80,000  requests  for  admission — a  ratio  of  752 
applicants  to  every  vacancy.  Today  there  are 
135,000  New  York  City  residents  on  the  wait- 
ing list. 

The  Public  housing  program  has  also 
tended  to  be  unresponsive  to  the  need  for 
housing  large  low-income  families.  Rather 
HUD  has  Increasingly  used  the  public  hous- 
ing program  to  serve  the  needs  of  our  elderly 
population  which  Is  most  Important.  Prom 
January  1960  through  June  1968,  110,000 
public  housing  units  for  the  elderly  were 
under  construction  which  amounted  to  43  "'o 
of  the  total  of  256.000  xinits  Ijeing  built  dur- 
ing this  time  period.  Since  1965  public 
bousing  starts  for  the  elderly  were  running 
at  the  rate  of  57%  of  the  total  units  being 
built.  Another  way  to  put  It  is  that  In  1960 
the  elderly  occupied  only  14  "^c  of  all  public 
housing;  by  1965.  29%,  and  by  1967,  33'/o. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  made  clear  the  need  for  this  country 
to  provide  additional  housing  units  for  low- 
income  families.  At  the  same  time  the 
Douglas  Commission  states: 

"The  actual  situation  is,  in  fact,  worse  than 
the  figures  Indicate,  for  more  than  half  of 
the  total  units  built  in  recent  years  were 
specifically  for  the  elderly.  Moreover,  a  large 
portion  of  the  remaining  number  intended 
for  families  were  built  in  the  smaller  dtlea, 
which  either  had  a  comparatively  smaU 
Negro  population  or  had  very  few  previous 
units  of  public  housng.  Thus  the  great  need 
of  the  large  central  cities  for  housing  for  poor 
families  was  largely  unmet." 

This  Congress  must  Insist  that  HUD  use 
the  public  housing  program  to  serve  the 
needs  of  large,  low-income  families.  The 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment must  also  Increase  the  production  of 
public  housing  units  at  least  to  the  level 
authorized  by  Congress. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  have  introduced  a  number  of  bills  to 
Insure  that  tJte  public  housing  program  is 
reflective  of  the  needs  and  demands  for  the 
program. 

The  key  to  meeiting  these  needs  Is  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  Federal  subsidies 
which  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  authorized  to  allocate  to  local 
public  housing  agencies. 

Operating  expenses  to  the  federally-aided 
public  housing  program  in  New  York  City 
have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  tenant^ 
are  facing  Increased  rentals  beyond  their 
means.  Given  the  limited  financial  resources 
of  most  cities,  this  problem  can  only  be 
alleviated  by  increasing  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral subsidies  which  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Is  author- 
ized to  allocate  to  local  public  housing 
agencies.  So  that  you  will  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  need  for  a  new  subsidy 
formula,  and  not  Just  clarifications  of  exist- 
ing authority,  let  me  discuss  this  situation 
in  relation  to  New  York  City. 

According  to  the  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority,  routine  operating  expenses  to  the 
federally-aided  public  housing  program  in 
New  York  City  have  increased  123%  since 
1932.  Rents  paid  by  tenants,  related  to  their 
Incomes  have  increased  72%.  The  deficits  to 
the  public  housing  program  which  have  re- 
sulted have  grown  so  acute  during  the  past 
few  years  that  it  has  been  necessary  for  the 
Housing  Authority  to  withdraw  funds  from 
its  reserves.  Under  established  procedures, 
the  accumulated  reserve  funds  for  the  New 
York  City  Housing  Authority  should  cur- 
rently amount  to  somewhat  more  than  $30 
million.  But  the  present  balance,  as  of  March 
1969,  Is  only  about  $12  million.  Chairman 
Albert  Walsh  of  the  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority  has  indicated  that  he  expects 
complete  exhaustion  of  reserve  funds  before 
the  close  of  1970,  unless  rents  of  tenants  are 
substanUally  Increased  without  regard  to 
their  ability  to  pay. 

The  alternative  for  New  York,  then,  is  total 
exhaustion  of  reserve  funds  in  19  montlis  or 
an  increase  in  rents  that  most  t.pnants  sim- 
ply will  not  be  able  to  meet. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  contracts 
to  pay  annually  to  the  New  York  City  Public 
Housing  Authority  only  the  sum  actually  re- 
quired for  debt  service  on  bonds  issued  for 
the  capital  cost  of  each  public  housing  proj- 
ect. Although  it  is  my  interpretation,  and 
the  interpretation  of  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority  Chairman  Albert  Walsh,  that  HUD 
presently  has  authority,  under  section  10(c) 
and  (d)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937,  to  pay  the  debt  service  plus  two  per- 
cent of  the  operational  cost  of  a  public  hous- 
ing project,  HUD  apparently  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  the  basic  statute  needs  to  be  clari- 
fied. Accordingly,  HUD  has  recommended  the 
clarifying  language  which  is  contained  in 
Section  5  of  S.  527  and  Section  204  of  S.  2620. 
HUD  seems  to  believe  that  in  order  to  pay 
the  two  percent  specified  in  section  10(c) 
and  (d)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937,  it  is  necessary  to  have  language 
which  specifies  that  the  annual  contribution 
under  any  contract  is  not  limited  to  debt 
service  requirements. 

In  other  words,  the  amendment  requested 
by  the  Administration  would  merely  state 
that  HUD  has  the  authority  to  do  what  I  be- 
lieve it  already  has  authority  to  do  under  the 
existing  statute.  This  Is  clear  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Secretary  Romney  on  July  15  be- 
fore this  subcommittee  In  which  he  said: 
"The  amendment  (Section  284  of  S.  2620) 
would  not.  however  permit  the  annual  con- 
tributions to  exceed  the  statutory  maximum 
now  established  by  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937." 

I  have  previously  called  upon  Secretary 
Romney  to  Increase  the  sutsidy  for  public 
housing  in  New  York  City  to  the  statutory 
maximum  through  administrative  action.  In- 
stead of  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  statu- 
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tory  maximum,  which  Is  essential,  the  Admin- 
istration is  proposing  "clarifying"  legislation 
in  order  to  do  what  it  has  the  power  to  do 
administratively. 

In  light  of  the  Increasing  operating  costs 
which  many  public  housing  agencies  are  ex- 
periencing, I  believe  that  more  clarifying  lan- 
guage is  an  insufficient  remedy  for  the  prob- 
lem. What  is  required  is  an  increase  In  the 
present  statutory  limit. 

In  order  to  achieve  that  end,  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  10194,  which  changes  the  present 
subsidy  formula  so  that  the  formula  would 
specifically  Include  debt  service  plus  one  per- 
cent and  an  additional  amount  "to  the  extent 
required  to  permit  low-rent  housing  to  con- 
tinue to  fulfill  Its  goal  of  providing  housing 
at  rents  which  families  of  low  Income  can  af- 
ford to  pay,  talUng  into  account  such  routine 
operating  costs  of  the  projects  involved  (in- 
cluding the  cost  of  providing  adequate  secu- 
rity for  tenant)  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate for  the  purpose." 

In  effect,  H.R.  10194  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  Secretary  to  determine  the  subsidy 
formula  required  to  maintain  rents  at  a  level 
which  low-Income  families  can  afford,  taking 
Into  account  normal  operating  expenses  and 
particularly  the  cost  of  police  protection  for 
tenants,  which,  in  most  large  cities  is 
urgently  needed.  Rising  crime  rates  in  public 
housing  projects  in  New  York  City  are  alarm- 
ing— so  much  so  that  tenants  feel  compelled 
to  organize  volunteer  groups  to  protect  them- 
selves. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  10194  would  permit  the 
Secretary  to  Increase  the  cost  limitations  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  reflect  increases  in 
construction  costs  for  a  particular  geographic 
area.  In  New  York  City,  where  construction 
costs  are  skyrocketing,  this  flexibility  is  es- 
sential if  the  demand  for  public  housing  is  to 
be  met. 

Section  3  of  my  bill  makes  it  clear  that 
the  new  subsidy  formula  set  forth  in  the  bill 
would  apply  to  existing  projects  as  well  as 
projects  completed  after  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

In  view  of  the  escalating  costs  of  public 
housing  agencies.  I  believe  it  is  imperative 
that  this  body  adopt  a  formula  such  as  the 
one  embodied  in  H.R.  10194  To  accept  only 
a  "clarification"  In  language  which  I  believe 
already  gives  clear  authority  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
pay  debt  service  requirements  plus  two  per 
cent  of  operating  costs  falls  far  short  of  what 
is  required. 

By  permitting  the  Secretary  to  Increase 
cost  limitations  to  reflect  increases  in  con- 
struction costs  in  a  particular  geographic 
area,  H  R.  10194  would  serve  to  counter  the 
rising  costs  of  housing  construction  which 
will  otherwise  virtually  eliminate  the  posfi- 
blUty  of  building  adequate  and  attractive 
public  housing.  Since  1946  the  residential 
construction  index  has  gone  up  by  more  than 
90%.  Section  205  of  the  Administration's  bill 
will  only  allow  a  45%  increase  instead  of  the 
present  $750  increase.  If  we  fail  to  raise  real- 
istically the  cost  limitation  on  public  hous- 
ing, we  will  be  forever  plagued  by  the  argu- 
ment that  they  are  unattractive.  Institutional 
structures. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  HUD  change 
its  administrative  limit  of  $20,000  per  unit. 
Including  land  acquisition  and  development 
and  acquisition  costs.  Per  unit  costs  which 
have  been  established  by  HUD  mean  that  in 
high  cost  areas  such  as  New  York  City,  the 
only  way  projects  can  be  built  within  the 
overall  per-unit  limitation  is  by  restricting 
the  number  of  rooms.  This  means  that  public 
housing  falls  to  adequately  provide  for  the 
needs  of  large  families  In  such  areas.  And  it 
is  such  families  who  most  desperately  need 
public  housing.  Congress  must  make  clear  its 
intent  to  HUD  that  a  sizeable  proportion  of 
low-rent  public  housing  units  should  be 
constructed  to  accommodate  large  families. 
The  Dotiglas  Commission  points  out: 
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"If  public  houilng  Is  to  serve  tbe  people 
who  need  It  most,  a  far  larger  proportion  of 
the  apartment  units  should  have  three  and 
four  bedrooms,  with  some  five  and  six  to  ef- 
fect this,  the  Administration  celling  on  the 
cost  per  apartmen  t  should  be  withdrawn  and 
forgotten." 

The  President's  Committee  on  Urban  Hous- 
ing has  also  rec<  immended  that  HX7D  cost 
limitations  on  design  and  amenities  be 
changed. 

H.R.  601  would  amend  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  11137  to  remove  the  existing 
15  per  centum  limit  on  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance which  may  lie  provided  thereunder  for 
low-rent  public  Iiouslng  in  any  one  state. 
Public  housing  s:iould  be  built  where  the 
need  Is  greatest  and  not  on  the  basis  of  an 
artificial  quota  system.  The  Douglas  Com- 
mission report  concluded  that  the  smaller 
nonrural  places  were  getting  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  p\  bile  housing  units. 

H.R.  602  would  remove  the  existing  dollar 
limit  on  the  amou  3t  of  annual  contributions 
■which  may  be  contracted  for  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
This  bill  would  aljio  serve  to  insure  that  the 
program  is  based  o  3  the  demand  and  need  for 
the  program  rathe:  •  than  a  statutory  contract 
•uthorlt;  llmltatlcn.  With  so  many  of  our  low 
income  people  llvlig  in  substandard  housing 
and  withlhadequajte  funding  by  the  Congress 
of  the  complementary  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram, it  is  essentiil  that  the  public  housing 
program  be  utilizttd  in  relation  to  the  need 
and  demand  (or  low  income  housing. 

H.B.  604  would  lamend  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  19^7  to  provide  that  a  tenant 
in  a  low-rent  public  housing  project  may  not 
be  evicted  without  a  public  hearing.  Present 
legislative  and  administrative  regulations  for 
the  program  do  not  require  that  a  tenant  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  due  process  of  law 
and  the  opportunity  td  formally  present  his 
case.  H.R.  604  is  consistent  with  the  Ameri- 
can Ideals  of  justice  and  asks  only  that  a 
public  hearing  be  given  a  tenant  regarding 
his  proposed  eviction,  that  the  decision  of  the 
local  public  housii  g  agency  be  based  on  the 
record  of  the  heari:  ig,  and  that  such  decision 
be  subject  to  Judl;ial  review  in  the  courts. 
It  is  hardly  necessiry  to  state  that  it  is  only 
fair  that  public  housing  tenants  be  accorded 
the  same  standardfe  of  Justice  that  exist  for 
those  more  fortunate. 

The  Urban  Cotilltion  has  also  proposed  that 
local  housing  authorities  be  required  to  give 
reasons  for  evlctlnfe  tenants  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Boarcfof  Tenant  Affairs  In  pub- 
lic housing  prograitis. 

H.R.  607  would ^roaden  the  opportunities 
under  the  Housing  Act  of  1937  for  occupants 
of  dwelling  units  la  low  rent  housing  projects 
to  purchase  such  uilts.  The  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1968.  Section  205 
states  that  tenants  tan  purchase  public  hous- 
ing units  only  if  "tie  property  to  be  acquired 
Is  sufltciently  separable  from  other  property 
retained  by  the  pliblic  housing  agency  to 
make  it  suitable."  My  bill  would  also  permit 
purchase  as  well  fir  "the  disposition  of  all 
or  part  of  the  project  to  (and  the  operation 
and  management  b t )  a  nonprofit  cooperative 
housing  corporatioi  or  trvist  formed  by  oc- 
cupants of  the  project."  Thus  H  R.  607  would 
make  it  possible  fct  all  or  part  of  a  public 
housing  project  to  be  converted  to  a  non- 
profit cooperative  fhouslng  corporation  or 
by    occupants    of    the 


forme 


trust    fund 
project. 

The   Presidents 
Urban  Problems  h 


atlonal  Commission  on 
recommended  in  its  re- 
port to  the  President: 

"The  Conxmlssloii  recommends  not  only 
that  residents  of  public  housing  projects  be 
permitted  to  purchase  their  luilts  in  single- 
family  semi-detachjBd  and  other  'suitable' 
structures,  but  thai,  they  be  encouraged  to 
enter  into  cooperat  ve  ownership  in  multl- 
'      ..       -  ^^  alternative  to  evlc- 

rises    above    eligibility 


family  structures  ai 
tlon    when    Income 
limits." 
Why  should   low 


income   persons   not  be 
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allowed  to  purchase  units  on  the  same  basis 
as  middle-income  groups  do  through  con- 
dominium or  cooperative  arrangements? 

RZNT    SUFPLEMKNT    PBOGRAM 

Since  the  Rent  Supplement  Program  was 
first  authorized  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968  this  program  has 
been  starved  for  funds,  and  each  year  its 
supporters  have  had  to  fight  valiantly  to  help 
keep  it  alive.  As  of  January  1  of  this  year 
only  4.500  units  in  146.  projects  had  been 
completed  and  occupied  while  28,000  units 
were  ready  for.  or  under  construction;  and 
another  27,000  units  were  under  program  res- 
ervation. Yet  during  the  Fiscal  Year  1969 
this  program  began  to  pick  up  momentum 
as  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  by  March,  1969, 
it  used  up  its  contract  authorization.  This 
is  an  encouraging  development  for  It  will 
mean  that  many  more  units  will  soon  be- 
come available  to  low-Income  families. 

But  this  program  also  is  difficult  to  under- 
take in  our  larger  metropolitan  areas  such 
as  New  York  where  the  maximum  income 
limits  for  eligibility  for  rent  supplement 
payments  is  $6,100.  Many  needy  low-Income 
families  are  not  eligible  to  participate  in  this 
program  because  HUD  has  determined  ad- 
ministratively that  the  maximum  income 
limit  is  $6,100.  Thus,  In  New  York  City  the 
highest  income  of  any  rent  supplement  ten- 
ant now  is  $5,450  with  a  family  of  seven. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  608,  to  amend 
Section  101  of  the  1965  HUD  Act  to  provide 
increased  rent  supplement  pajrments  in  the 
case  of  tenants  with  larger  families.  The  bill 
causes  the  annual  payments  which  a  tenant 
makes  on  his  house  to  reflect  the  size  of  his 
family  by  providing  that  the  portion  of  his 
Income  which  Is  taken  into  account  In  de- 
termining his  rent  supplement  is  reduced 
by  $200  for  each  member  of  his  family  (other 
than  himself  and  his  spouse)  who  has  no 
Income.  This  bill  is  consistent  with  the  re- 
cent recommendations  in  the  repwrt  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems 
which  called  for  additional  subsidies  for  the 
abject  poor  and  the  large  poor  family  based 
on  annual  Income  and  size  of  family.  My  bill 
would  help  to  alleviate  the  situation  under 
which  the  rent  supplement  program  pres- 
ently operates,  which  does  not  adequately 
take  Into  consideration  large  Income  fami- 
lies, especially  In  our  larger  metropolitan 
areas. 

Another  problem  facing  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  is  the  fact  that  most  projects 
are  90%  or  more  rent  supplement  units.  The 
rent  supplement  program,  when  originally 
Introduced,  had  as  a  goal  economically  inte- 
grated projects.  However,  due  to  Congres- 
sional regulations  on  the  limits  for  maximum 
fair  market  rentals  and  specific  dollar  limits 
on  construction  costs,  builders  are  somewhat 
reluctant  to  build  projects  which  will  attract 
a  broad  economic  spectrum  of  clientele.  The 
result,  in  some  cases,  has  been  that  rent  sup- 
plement projects  offer  few  amenities  and  do 
not  meet  the  goal  of  integrated  projects. 
Congress  should  remove  these  limits  on  max- 
imum rents  and  on  construction  costs. 

tmSAN    RENrWAL 

A  persistent  misunderstanding  which  I 
have  encountered  repeatedly — from  both 
practitioners  and  academicians — Is  that  the 
urban  renewal  program  Is  not  related  to 
housing.  However,  the  recently  released  report 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Urban  Prob- 
lems ( the  Douglas  Commission )  stated : 

"That  misunderstanding  is  that  urban  re- 
newal is  not  essentially  a  housing-oriented 
or  a  housing-related  program.  Put  another 
way.  It  is  said  that  in  Title  III  (Low-Rent 
Housing)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  Con- 
gress Improved  and  strengthened  the  public 
housing  program  set  up  by  the  Act  of  1937. 
In  Title  I  it  then  undertook,  as  a  separate 
and  only  indirectly  and  distantly  related  pro- 
gram, to  encourage  rebuilding  slums  and 
blighted  areas  in  non-housing  and  upper- 
Income  housing  uses." 
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That  Commission  went  on  to  point  out 
that  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  gave  three  pur- 
poses for  urban  renewal :  clearance,  providing 
low-income  housing  through  acquisition  and 
preparation  of  land  sites,  and  private  enter- 
prise participation  In  re-development  of 
dtles. 

We  know  from  20  years  experience  that 
most  of  the  land  that  has  been  utilized  for 
the  lu-ban  renewal  program  was  originally 
occupied  by  low-  and  moderate-Income  hous- 
ing. We  also  know  from  20  years  experience 
that  the  urban  renewal  program  has  been 
essentially  Irrelevant  to  the  needs  for  hous- 
ing of  the  poor  and  near-poor.  We  know  that 
the  810,000  units  of  public  hotlsing  proposed 
in  the  1949  Act  have  still  not  been  completed 
by  1969.  We  know  that  very  little  in  the  way 
of  housing  re-use  for  urban  renewal  sites  has 
been  undertaken  except  for  some  luxury 
housing.  That  is  why  the  program  has  popu- 
larly been  called  by  some  of  our  inner  city 
dwellers  as  "Negro  removal." 

The  Douglas  Commission  undertook  a  sur- 
vey of  1,555  renewal  projects  across  the  coun- 
try. Of  the  total  surveyed  67  7o  were  pre- 
dominately residential  before  renewal  was 
Initiated.  After  urban  renewal,  only  43 'r 
were  predominately  residential.  And  what 
happened  to  the  original  residents?  The  Com- 
mission states: 

"The  rents  for  most  of  the  new  housing 
units  created  on  the  urban  renewal  sites  were 
so  high  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  original 
occupants  could  not  affird  to  return.  They 
were  priced  out  of  their  old  quarters.  The 
majority  of  those  displaced  were  poor  and 
most  of  the  remainder  were  either  In  the 
"near  poor "  class  or  in  the  lower  middle 
class." 

According  to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  figures,  400,000 
dwelling  units  have  been  demolished  in 
urban  renewal  areas,  of  which  a  majority 
were  lor  low  and  moderate  income  families. 
However,  of  the  195,999  dwelling  units  being 
planned  for  these  same  sites,  only  18,766  or 
less  than  10%  will  be  public  housing.  On  the 
other  hand.  62.3 '"»  of  the  planned  units  will 
be  for  the  relatively  well-to-do.  As  can  be 
seen,  the  original  Intent  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949 — to  provide  low  and  moderate  in- 
come sites — has  been  distorted  in  practice. 
Why  has  this  been  so?  The  President's  Com- 
mission on  Urban  Problems  concludes: 

"The  principal  reason  for  the  failure  of 
this  program,  over  its  first  eighteen  years, 
to  fulfill  the  clear  Intentions  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  that  too  many  local  and  Fed- 
eral oflJcials  In  It  and  too  many  of  their 
allies  and  supporters  either  did  not  under- 
stand its  major  purposes  or  did  not  take  them 
seriously.  Instead  of  a  grand  assault  on 
slums  and  blight  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
campaign  for  'a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living  environment'  for  every  American  fam- 
ily, renewal  was  and  is  too  often  looked  upon 
as  a  Federally-financed  gimmick  to  provide 
relatively  cheap  land  for  a  miscellany  of 
profitable  or  prestigious  enterprises." 

The  urban  renewal  program  has  neglected 
the  housing  needs  of  poor  people  not  only 
in  action  but  also  in  the  planning  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  It  has  mis- 
erably failed  those  persons  most  in  need  of 
housing  and  most  likely  to  be  hardest  hit  by 
renewal — the  poor.  To  quote  the  Douglas 
Commission,  "But  urban  renewal  has  In  the 
past  gone  on  Its  way  relatively  oblivious  to 
the  housing  needs  of  the  poor." 

To  insure  that  the  urban  renewal  program 
does  not  continue  to  operate  oblivious  to  the 
housing  needs  and  gaps  facing  this  country. 
I  have  introduced  H.R.  597,  to  amend  "ntle  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  prohibit  the 
construction  of  luxury  housing  in  the  re- 
development of  urban  renewal  areas.  My  bill 
would  go  beyond  the  requirements  set  forth 
In  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  which  requires  that  a  majority  of 
housing  units  in  renewal  projects  within  a 
community  be  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
families  and  that  at  least  20%  be  low  Income. 


H.R.  597  would  Insure  that  aU  the  housing 
built  on  renewal  sites  be  low-  and  moderate- 
income  in  nature.  This  Congress  and  this 
country  are  being  self-contradictory  if  on  the 
one  hand  they  state  (as  they  did  in  the  1969 
HUD  Act)  that  we  must  achieve  the  goal  of 
six  million  units  of  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  housing  in  the  next  decade,  and  then 
on  the  other  hand,  allow  the  renewal  program 
to  be  utilized  for  the  construction  of  luxury 
housing  which  can  be  provided  through  the 
private  marketplace  and  which  furthermore, 
is  not  a  critical  need  at  this  point  in  our 
history. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  pass  this  vitally 
needed  piece  of  legislation  if  we  are  to  achieve 
the  goals  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1969  for  the 
o'Tlminatlon  of  slums  and  the  provision  of 
adequate,  decent  shelter  for  every  American 
family. 

H.R.  606,  which  I  have  introduced,  would 
amend  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  remove  the 
12.5  percentage  limit  on  the  amount  of  grant 
assistance  which  may  be  provided  under 
urban  renewal  for  any  one  state.  I  have 
Introduced  a  similar  bill,  H.R.  601.  to  remove 
the  state  limitation  on  grant  assistance  for 
public  housing.  The  need  for  urban  renewal 
Is  found  to  be  most  crucial  in  the  heavily 
Industrialized  and  crowded  cities  and 
tirbanized  states;  and  this  program  should 
reflect  the  need,  not  on  an  artiflcal,  geo- 
graphic basis,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  actual 
urban  crisis. 

RELOCATION 

One  of  the  most  often  crltlzed  aspects  of 
the  urban  renewal  program  has  been  its  re- 
location procedures.  Seven  bills,  HJR.  597, 
HSl.  598.  599.  600.  609,  10266.  and  10651. 
which  I  have  introduced  would  substantially 
Improve  these  procedures  and  Insure  that 
relocation  is  carried  out  in  the  future  on  a 
fair,  Just  and  humane  basis.  Too  often  In 
the  past  renewal  administrators  have  allowed 
the  poor  and  displaced  to  bear  an  unneces- 
sary and  unwarranted  share  of  the  costs — 
both  human  and  financial. 

My  bills  are  consistent  with  the  recent 
recommendation  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Urban  Prob- 
lems which  stated: 

"The  Conunlteion  suggests  further,  how- 
ever, that  the  time  has  come  to  reassess  re- 
location policy  and  practices  In  broader 
terms.  For  it  seems  hard  to  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  the  primary  purpose  of  reloca- 
tion practices,  if  not  of  announced  pwllcy, 
has  changed  but  little.  In  the  earliest  stages 
of  renewal  It  might  be  summarized:  get  the 
site  occupants  out  of  the  way  of  project  con- 
struction with  as  little  delay  and  outright 
hardship  as  possible.  More  recently  a  clause 
might  be  added  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence— and  with  as  much  improvement  In 
their  housing  as  market  conditions  allow  and 
with  some  respect  for  their  dignity  as  hu- 
man beings." 

H.R.  598  would  amend  Title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  to  require  the  establishment 
of  more  effective  procedures  for  the  reloca- 
tion of  individuals,  families  and  business 
concerns  from  the  area  of  urban  renewal 
projects.  The  major  provisions  of  this  bill 
would:  1.)  Insure  that  no  property  on  an 
urban  renewal  site  was  disposed  of  until  re- 
location and  replacement  sites  of  standard 
housing  bad  been  completed;  2.)  relocation 
would  be  carried  out  by  the  local  public 
housing  agency  without  contracting  their 
relocation  to  private  agencies,  institutions, 
orgaxtizatlons. 

In  far  too  many  cases,  a  local  public  agency 
does  not  have  adequate  standard  housing 
available  for  dlsplacees  but  will  move  such 
persons  out  regardless.  The  tendency  has 
been  for  public  agencies  to  view  relocation 
as  a  "ground-cleaning  operation"  rather  than 
ns  an  essential  and  important  part  of  the 
total  renewal  operation — that  Is,  to  both  re- 
new and  to  provide  adequate  housing.  Local 
agencies  have  for  too  long  failed  to  realize 
that  relocation  Is  a  component  In  tbe  na- 
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tlonal  housing  policy  for  adequate  housing 
for  every  American  family.  UM.  698  also 
would  require  local  public  agencies  to  under- 
take relocation  rather  than  some  less  respon- 
sive or  detached  private  organization  under- 
taking such  a  contract  for  profit. 

H.R.  599  would  amend  Title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1969  to  provide  that  Individuals, 
families,  and  business  concerns  shall  have  a 
priority  of  opportunity  to  relocate  in  the  re- 
newal project  area  after  its  redevelopment. 
Generally,  renewal  has  meant  the  displace- 
ment of  the  poor  and  near- poor  by  upper- 
middle  and  upper-income  groups.  As  I  stated 
earlier,  a  basic  Intent  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  was  the  provision  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  through  the  redevelopment 
of  land  sites.  The  1968  HUD  Act  reaffirmed 
our  efforts  to  provide  decent  and  safe  hous- 
ing for  these  income  groups.  H.R.  599  would 
insure  that  those  displaced  by  renewal  have 
priority  of  opportunity  to  return  and  relocate 
in  the  renewal  area  after  redevelopment.  This 
is  a  companion  bill  to  H.R.  597  which  would 
require  only  moderate  and  low  Income  hous- 
ing on  renewal  sites.  These  two  bills  together 
would  insure  that  we  make  steady  progress 
toward  the  national  hoiislng  goal  of  6  mil- 
lion new  or  rehabilitated  low  and  moderate 
Income  hoiuing  vinlts  over  the  next  ten  years. 

H.R.  600  would  amend  Title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  to  provide  more  adequate 
relocation  payments  for  individuals,  fam- 
ilies, and  business  concerns  displaced  from 
urban  renewal  areas.  The  Important  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  600  Is  that  the  provision  of 
losses  and  expenses  to  tenants  and  business 
concerns  be  equal  to  actual  losses  rather  than 
a  statutory  payment  limitation  as  exists  now. 
Tenants  should  be  paid  au  amount  equal  to 
the  difference  for  one  year  between  original 
rent  and  rent  paid  for  accommodations  at  the 
replacement  site.  Small  business  concerns 
could  Include  an  amount  equal  to  their  loss 
of  profit  for  the  first  year  after  relocation; 
also,  they  could,  after  reasonable  efforts  to 
obtain  a  suitable  replacement  site  failed. 
Include  an  amoimt  equal  to  the  fair  and 
reasonable  market  value  of  their  trade  or 
business  unless  they  are  offered  a  priority 
of  opportunity  to  purchase  or  lease  substi- 
tute facilities  to  be  constructed  or  provided 
in  connection  with  the  development  project. 

The  present  method  of  relocation  pay- 
ments unjustly  penalizes  the  poor  and  small 
businessman  who  find  that  Inadequate  pay- 
ments drive  them  Into  either  overcrowded 
and  substandard  housing  or  bankruptcy  and 
foreclosure.  The  primary  policy  objective 
of  relocation  should  be  to  make  It  possible 
for  a  family  or  a  business  to  move  Into  de- 
cent homes  and  business  sites  with  a  mini- 
mum of  sacrifice  on  their  part. 

H.R.  600  -would  insure  that  such  a  policy 
objective  could  be  achieved.  It  would  also 
effectively  Implement  the  proposal  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Urban  Problems, 
that:  A  large  and  steadily  Increasing  pro- 
portion of  those  displaced,  including  those 
of  low-Income  should  be  able  to  go  directly 
into  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment regardless  of  who  or  what  dis- 
placed them. 

H.R.  609  is  also  related  to  relocation,  but 
to  relocation  as  it  is  appUed  to  all  Federal 
and  Federally  aided  programs.  This  bill 
would  amend  Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  more  adequate  relocation 
payments,  to  extend  the  requirement  of  such 
payments  to  persons  displaced  under  all 
Federal  and  Federally  aided  programs  and 
to  establish  in  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  a  central  relocation 
agency  which  will  actually  make  relocation 
payments  and  provide  assistance  to  displaced 
persons  In  obtaining  them. 

HJl.  609  would  Include  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  H.R.  600  for  pajrments  to  individ- 
uals and  businesses.  H.R.  609  is  similar  in 
nature  to  the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  President's  National  Com- 
mission on  Urban  Problems. 
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The  Commission  recommends  the  follow- 
ing f  eatiu-es : 

Federal  legislation  to  provide  for  uniform 
relocation  policies  for  all  Federal  and  Fed- 
erally-aided programs:  (11)  allowance  of 
compensation  beyond  fair  market  value  for 
owner-occupants  so  they  can  purchase  a 
similar  home  elsewhere  without  capital  loss; 
(Hi)  provision  of  relocation  adjustment  pay- 
ment paid  either  as  a  lump  simi  over  time 
for  tenants  who  must  pay  higher  rents  be- 
cause of  relocation  or  who  must  move  more 
than  once;  (Iv)  the  requirement  that  ade- 
quate quality  housing  be  available  for  those 
displaced  by  any  demolition  before  the  dem- 
olition takes  place  and  at  prices  they  can 
reasonably  afford  .  .  . 

These  seven  bills  dealing  with  relocation 
would  Insure  fair.  Just,  and  humane  reloca- 
tion procediires.  It  would  strengthen  the 
capacities  of  local  agencies  to  de«U  wit^  re- 
location problems  and  it  would  provide  those 
displaced  with  the  resources  to  improve  their 
homes  and  living  environment. 


FEDERAL      HOTJSINO      ADMINISTRATION 
RELATED    HOUSING    PROGRAMS 


AND 


I  have  been  concerned  about  the  attitude 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
(PHA)  toward  the  new  programs  authorized 
In  the  1968  HUD  Act.  For  example,  mid-way 
in  the  fiscal  year  only  $499,000  of  a  total  ap- 
propriation of  $25  million  had  been  spent 
by  FHA  for  the  Section  235  homeowner- 
ship  program.  My  fears  have  also  been  but- 
tressed by  a  reading  of  the  recently  Issued 
report  of  the  President's  National  Commis- 
sion on  Urban  Problems.  I  believe  that  their 
comments  are  most  important,  and  should  be 
given  greater  public  attention. 

The  comments  of  the  Douglas  Commission 
are  msule  In  the  context  of  the  previous  rec- 
ord of  FHA,  but  these  comments  are  im- 
portant as  they  apply  to  FHA's  administra- 
tion of  low-  and  moderate-Income  housing 
programs  contained  In  the  1968  HUD  Act. 

The  Douglas  Commission  report  states: 

"The  main  weakness  of  PHA  from  a  social 
point  of  view  has  not  been  In  what  it  has 
done,  but  what  it  has  failed  to  do^ln  its 
relative  neglect  of  the  inner  cities  and  of  the 
poor,  and  especially  the  Negro  poor.  Believing 
firmly  that  the  poor  were  bad  credit  risks 
and  that  the  presence  of  Negroes  tended  to 
lower  real  estate  values,  PHA  has  generally 
regarded  loans  to  such  groups  as  "economi- 
cally unsound"  until  recently.  Therefore.  FHA 
benefits  have  been  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  middle  class,  and  primarily  only 
to  the  middle  section  of  the  middle  class. 
The  i>oor  and  those  on  the  fringes  of  poverty 
have  been  almost  completely  excluded.  These 
and  the  lower  middle  class,  together  consti- 
tuting the  40%  of  the  population  whose 
housing  needs  are  greatest,  received  only 
11  %  of  the  FHA  mortgages." 

While  it  Is  true  that  Congress  has  in  the 
past  served  to  give  support  to  this  conserva- 
tive Insuring  policy  of  PHA,  it  must  also  be 
related  to  the  fact  that  PHA  itself  has  been 
somewhat  lethargic  and.  at  times,  reactionary 
force  in  the  solution  of  urban  bousing  prob- 
lems. 

The  FHA,  as  the  Douglas  Commission 
points  out  in  its  report  time  after  time.  Is 
hesitant  about  new  programs  and  any  pro- 
grams involving  the  poor.  The  rent  supple- 
ment program  is  an  example.  Congress  has 
criticized  the  slow  production  schedule  of  the 
program  as  well  as  the  program  itself.  Oppo- 
nents of  this  program  until  recently  had 
little  to  worry  about  because  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  is  mainly  carried  out  at  the 
local  and  regional  levels — where  PHA  inac- 
tion and  resistance  have  been  strong.  The 
Douglas  Commission  has  expressed  concern 
about  this  problem. 

With  a  new  Administration  In  i>ower.  fears 
were  expressed  about  the  future  of  the  new 
FBtA  programs  of  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families.  While  it  is  true  that 
Sections  101.  105  and  106  of  tbe  Administra- 
tion's bill  promise  to  maintain  the  insurance 
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and  contract  authority  of  these  programs,  our 
fears  are  not  asAiaged  or  diminished.  In 
creased  contract  authority  Is  fine,  but  stands 
In  sharp  contrast  jto  the  actions  of  Secretary 
Romney  who,  less  than  one  week  after  talcing 
office,  announced  {a  hike  on  FHA  mortgage 
I  6.75'f'c  to  7.5 rr.  This  has 
government  subsidy  pro- 
grams such  as  reiit  supplement  and  Section 
236.  Each  percentage  point  Increase  costs  the 
middle-income  hc£ne  buyer  $10  per  month 
more  on  a  $15, OOoJ  30-year  mortgage.  But  for 
the  government-subsidized  bousing  programs 
the  costs  are  far  greater — for  It  will  mean  an 
Increase  in  goveminental  outlays  for  subsidy 
payments  and  fewer  units  which  can  be 
covered  under  existing  appropriations  for  de- 
cent housing  for  pur  poor  population.  The 
middle-income  dweller  will  have  to  pay  more 
per  month;  the  liw-income  person  will  re- 
main in  squalor  and  fllth,  without  decent 
heating  or  lighting  along  with  overcrowded 
and  unbearable  liflng  conditions. 

It  is  unfortunatfe  that  the  Administration 
did  not  give  some  thought  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Doviglas  Commission : 

"The  Commlssi(m  recommends  that  ma- 
chinery be  devised!  in  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  government  to  Insure  that  when  basic 
economic  decision^  are  made,  their  effects 
on  housing  constnuction  and  housing  con- 
structlonr  goals  bal  clearly  and  deliberately 
considered.  The  Commission  further  recom- 
mends that  the  President  and  his  Economic 
Advisers,  the  Pedieral  Reserve  Board,  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  other  departments 
of  the  Government,  be 
what  effect  any  major 
policy  (e.g.,  interest  rate 


and  major  agencle 
required  to  state  I 
change  In  economli 


changes,  tax  reductions  or  increases,  balance- 


of-payment   prop 
successful  bulldinii 
Ing  units  set  by 


ils)    would   have   on   the 
of  the  number  of  hous- 
B  President  In  his  annual 
houalng    construction    goals    message." 

Secretary  Romney.  in  the  raising  of  FHA 
mortgage  interest  rates,  made  no  statement 
on  the  specific  effacts  of  his  action  on  the 
Sections  235  and  216  programs  and  the  rent 
supplement  programs.  It  would  appear  that 
the  action  of  the  Secretary,  which  will  please 
many  in  FHA,  waa  made  without  adequate 
consideration  of  law-income  people  or  the 
needs  facing  this  country  for  low-income 
housing. 

I  concur  wholehi 
ment  of  the  Presida 
on  Urban  Problems  1 

"Nothing  could  dj 
ing,  reduce  the  cost 


lartedly  with   the  state- 
t's  National  Commission 


than  a  reduction  ig 
terest  rates.  We  alf 
balance  of  paymer 


I  more  to  stimulate  hous- 
{  of  subsidies,  and  achieve 
the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  liv- 
ing environment  fc^  every  American  family, 
the  general  level  of  in- 
aware  of  the  nation's 
^s  difficulties  and  of  In- 
flationary pressures  lat  home.  But  we  urge  the 
solution  of  these  ;i-oblems  by  means  other 
than  a  major  reliajnce  on  monetary  policy 
rates,  which  have  had 
^t  on  housing  production 
famlllee  In  the  country." 

k-IVE    HOUSING 


and  rising  interests 
such  a  negative  effe 
for  the  most  needy  | 

COOPERA 

A    cooperative    1$| 
owned   and   operat 


a  consumer  enterprise 
by  its  members  on  a 
non-profit  basis.  Ilj  offers  a  rather  unique 
form  of  homeowner^hip  that  could  not  only 
benefit  mlddle-incoftie  groups  but  also  lower- 
income  as  well.  The  E>ouglas  Commission 
found  that  cooperative  hotising  could  be 
constructed  at  soma  of  the  most  economical 
costs  for  comparable  facilities  encountered 
by  them.  Cooperative  housing  in  the  United 
States  first  began  In  New  York  City  more 
than  forty  years  a<;o.  Today  there  are  co- 
operative units  throughout  the  country. 

Cooperative  housijng  offers  many  benefits 
including  income  tak  deductions  for  tenants' 
share  of  local  taxe*  and  Interest  on  mort- 
gage, building  up  ejuity,  little  or  no  losses 
from  vacancies  and  collection  difflct^ltles, 
cheaper  maintenance  costs  that  cannot  be 
done  under  conventional  rental  housing. 

I  have  introduce*!  two  bills,  H.R.  51— the 
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Cooperative  R^abllltatlon  Housing  Act — 
and  H.R.  596,  to  deal  with  cooperative  hous- 
ing. The  Cooperation  Rehabilitation  Housing 
Aot  wovUd  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
enable  tenants  of  multi-family  housing  in 
low-  and  moderate-income  urban  area«,  or- 
ganized as  cooperatives  to  acquire  and  re- 
habilitate such  housing.  This  Act  would  fur- 
ther the  opportunities  for  homeownershlp 
similar  to  the  provision  for  Section  235 
homeownershlp  for  lower-income  families 
programs  authorized  in  the  1968  HUD  Act. 
This  Act  would  enable  local  groups  to  rid 
the  slums  of  absentee  landlords  who  have 
failed  to  keep  up  their  properties  while  at 
the  same  time  charging  exorbitant  rentals. 
As  the  Act  states,  "It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act.  by  providing  Federal  financial  and  other 
assistance,  to  enable  the  occupants  of  multi- 
family  housing  in  low-  and  moderate-income 
urban  areas  to  acquire  and  rehabilitate  the 
structures  in  which  they  live."  The  fell]  pro- 
vides a  low-Interest,  revolving  fund  for  ac- 
quisition and  rehabilitation.  It  enables  ten- 
ants t  o  negotiate  a  sale  directly  with  a 
private  owner  or  to  acqtilre  the  dwelling 
from  a  municipality.  There  are  also  incen- 
tives for  municipalities  to  acquire,  through 
condemnation  or  otherwise,  dwellings,  which 
are  in  repeated  violation  of  local  building 
codes  or  health  codes,  for  the  purpose  of 
eventually  transferring  them  to  resident 
cooperatives. 

H.R.  51  also  has  a  provision  for  a  technical 
assistance  service  in  HUD  to  facilitate  the 
organization  and  management  of  such  co- 
operatives. Presently,  tenants  are  unable  un- 
der existing  Federal  programs  to  form  co- 
operatives and  receive  Federal  assistance  for 
rehabilitation.  Given  the  present  economics 
of  slum  housing  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  ab- 
sentee owner  will  take  advantage  of  Federal 
assistance  for  rehabilitation  under  Section 
312. 

Rehabilitated  public  housing  forms  the 
greatest  single  category  of  successful  re- 
habilitation efforts.  Approximately  20,000 
rehabilitated  public  housing  units  are  cur- 
rently under  contract.  The  average  develop- 
ment cost  was  $12,822  per  unit  in  Fiscal 
Year  1966,  substantially  less  than  compara- 
ble new  bousing  construction.  As  successful 
as  the  experience  In  rehabilitated  public 
housing  may  have  been,  it  has  none  of  the 
advantages  associated  with  ownership.  The 
familiar  effects  of  pride  of  ownership  im- 
prove maintenance  and  reduce  costs.  The 
Parchester  Cooperative  In  Southeast  Wash- 
ington Is  a  good  example. 

H.R.  61  is  also  important  because  It  pro- 
poses a  direct  loan  fund.  I  have  long  held 
the  belief  that  direct  loans  are  insufficiently 
utilized  in  Federal  housing  programs.  The 
success  of  New  York's  Mitchell-Lame  law 
demonstrates  that  direct  loan  programs  are 
able  to  meet  the  needs  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing. 

H.R.  596  would  amend  Title  11  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  provide  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  mortgage  Insurance  for 
Individuals  purchasing  dwelling  units  in  co- 
operative housing  projects  in  the  same  way 
that  such  insurance  is  provided  for  Indi- 
viduals purchasing  other  single-family  resi- 
dences. This  bill  would  heighten  the  proba- 
bility of  low-Income  public  housing  occu- 
pants and  middle-income  persons  becoming 
homeowners.  Through  long-term,  low-interest 
loans  Insured  by  FHA,  cooperative  apart- 
ments could  be  made  available,  thus  promot- 
ing the  concept  of  homeownershlp. 

LfAD-BASEO     PAINT    POISONING 

Lead  poisoning  Is  a  major  disease  affect- 
ing thousands  of  young  children  presently 
living  in  the  slums  of  substandard  housing  In 
our  urban  areas.  Curing  this  disease,  which 
the  New  York  Scientists'  Committee  for  Pub- 
lic Education  has  labeled  a  'silent  epidemic,  " 
does  not  need  to  wait  for  any  miraculous 
scientific  breakthrough.  The  disease  is  not 
caused  by  some  obscure  virus.  It  is  most  of- 
ten caused  in  small  children  when  they  eat 
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bits  of  paint  and  plaster  that  peel  and  fall 
from  the  walls  and  ceilings  in  dilapidated 
housing.  Although  the  more  recent  coats  of 
paint  in  such  apartments  are  usually  lead- 
free — In  New  York  City  lead-based  apart- 
ment paint  has  been  outlawed  for  some 
time — the  lead  content  from  paint  applied 
in  past  years  frequently  comes  to  the  surface 
when  outer  coats  of  paint  peel  off  Interior 
surfaces. 

To  deal  with  this  problem,  I  have  Intro- 
duced three  bills,  which  would  accomplish 
the  following: 

H.R.  9191  establishes  a  fund  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
from  which  the  Secretary  may  make  grants 
to  local  governments  to  develop  a  program 
to  identify  and  treat  individuals  afflicted  by 
lead  poisoning.  $7.5  million  would  be  author- 
ized for  this  purpose  annually  for  three  years. 

H.R.  9192  is  directed  at  the  problem  of 
slum  housing  itself  and  the  need  to  elim- 
inate the  cause  of  lead  poisoning — the  peel- 
ing of  lead-based  paint  from  interior  sur- 
faces of  dilapidated  housing.  This  legisla- 
tion authorizes  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  make 
grants  to  local  governments  to  develop  pro- 
grams for  the  detection  of  the  presence  of 
lead-based  paints  and  to  require  that  owners 
and  landlords  remove  it  from  interior  sur- 
faces. $13.5  million  would  be  authorized  for 
this  purpose  annually  for  three  years. 

I  have  also  Introduced  H.R.  11699  which 
would  require  the  local  governments  submit 
and  have  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
an  effective  plan  for  eliminating  the  causes 
of  lead-based  paint  poisoning  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  receiving  federal  funds  for  housing 
rehabilitation  or  for  code  enforcement.  This 
would  generate  jiressure  on  local  govern- 
ments to  develop  effective  programs  for  re- 
moving the  lead-based  paints  which  cause 
lead  poisoning  from  the  Interior  surfaces  of 
dilapidated  housing. 

The  elimination  of  lead-based  paint  poi- 
soning, and  the  tragic  effects  it  has  for  so 
many  children  requires  that  Congress  ap- 
prove a  national  program  for  Identifying  and 
treating  existing  cases  of  lead  poisoning  and, 
more  basically,  to  eliminate  the  lead-based 
paints  which  cause  the  disease  from  inner 
city  housing.  The  approach  proposed  in  H.R. 
9191,  H.R.  9192,  and  H.R.  11699  would,  I  be- 
lieve, achieve  these  goals. 

OTHER  HOUSING  PROPOSAI.S 

Adequate  maintenance  of  low-income  rental 
property 
H.R.  605  would  amend  the  Internal  Re^ 
enue  Code  of  1954  to  require  the  owner  of  an 
apartment  building  or  other  multi-family 
structure  to  establish  and  utilize  a  repair, 
replacement,  and  maintenance  reserve  as  a 
condition  of  the  allowance  of  a  depreciation 
deduction  with  respect  to  such  a  structure. 
This  bill  Is  designed  to  take  the  profit  out  of 
the  slums.  As  It  exists  now,  slumlords  can 
fall  adequately  to  maintain  their  properties 
while  still  receiving  a  depreciation  allowance 
for  that  property.  The  owner  wins  on  both 
ends:  the  tenants  pay  exorbitant  rents  for 
unsuitable  structures  and  the  government 
gives  him  an  allowance.  HR.  605  would  also 
require  demonstration  by  the  taxpayer  that 
the  reserve  fund  is  being  used  for  the  in- 
tended purpose.  In  this  way,  landlords  will  be 
discouraged  from  making  a  profit  by  per- 
mitting the  deterioration  of  homes  in  which 
low-income  people  must  live. 

Federal  interest  subsidies  for  State  and 
municipally  aided  housing 

Section  236  interest  subsidy  and  rent  sup- 
plement programs  of  the  HUD  Act  of  1968 
included  amendments  which  I  Introduced 
which  make  interest  subsidy  and  rent  sup- 
plements available  to  State  and  locally  fi- 
nanced middle-Income  housing  approved  for 
such  programs  prior  to  construction  or  re- 
habilitation. However,  housing  projects  In 
existence  prior  to  the  1968  Act  are  not  covered 
and  are  not  eligible  to  receive  the  assistance 
they  need  in  order  to  keep  rents,  carrying 


charges,  and  Interest  rates  within  reach  of 
middle-Income  residents.  Therefore.  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  49  and  H.R.  4308,  with  co- 
sponsors,  which  extend  the  section  236  in- 
terest subsidy  and  rent  supplement  programs 
by  making  them  available  to  existing  State 
or  locally  financed  middle-Income  housing 
projects  even  though  construction  of  these 
projects  was  completed  prior  to  the  1968 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act. 

The  purpose  of  these  bills  Is  to  provide 
relief  to  States  and  local  programs  which 
have  been  severely  undercut  by  spiralling 
interest  rates.  High  Interest  rates  have  re- 
sulted in  Increased  mortgage  interest  rates, 
increased  carrying  charges,  and  Increased 
rents  for  publically  assisted  middle-income 
housing  programs.  The  consequences  for 
middle-income  families  have  been  alarming. 
Seven  states — New  York,  Connecticut,  Il- 
linois. Massachusetts.  Michigan.  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania — have  programs  which 
would  be  affected  and  which  would  benefit 
from  this  legislation.  In  each  of  these  states, 
rents  in  state  assisted  middle-Income  hous- 
ing are  becoming  so  high  as  to  exclude  the 
very  families  with  moderate  Incomes  that  the 
projects  were  designed  to  aid. 

Under  the  Mitchell-Lama  program  New 
York  State  floats  bonds,  the  proceeds  of 
which  may  be  lent  to  sponsors  of  middle- 
income  housing  at  current  rates.  In  order 
to  borrow  funds  under  the  program,  a  spon- 
sor must  agree  to  limit  his  rate  of  return  on 
the  housing  facility.  The  abatement  of  real 
estate  taxes  also  helps  to  keep  the  costs 
down. 

New  York  City  has  a  similar  program  for 
which  average  costs  have  risen  steadily  from 
$26  per  room  In  1961,  to  $38  per  room  In 
1968.  The  costs  are  constantly  rising,  and  I 
might  mention  that  the  middle-income 
tenants  of  these  projects  are  not  standing 
still  for  these  increases. 

H.R.  49  makes  limited-profit  state  and 
locally  financed  programs  eligible  for  the 
interest  rate  reductions  now  authorized  by 
section  236.  For  those  projects  approved  for 
Federal  assistance,  It  would  help  to  keep 
carrying  charges  and  rents  at  levels  commen- 
surate with  the  Incomes  of  the  tenants. 

An  importsoit  advantage  of  this  proposal 
is  that  in  terms  of  the  expense  Involved  to 
the  Federal  Gkjvernment,  It  would  cost  less 
to  subsidize  the  interest  rates  on  Mitchell- 
Lama  type  housing  down  to  one  percent 
than  it  would  cost  to  subsidize  a  privately 
financed  project  down  to  an  interest  rate  of 
one  percent.  This  Is  because  interest  rates 
for  the  Mitchell-Lama  program  are  already 
lower  than  those  on  the  regular  market  rate. 
If  relief  is  not  promptly  provided  to  hous- 
ing programs  currently  threatened  by  sky- 
rocketing Interest  rates,  thousands  of  families 
may  be  forced  to  vacate  their  apartments. 
It  is  essential  to  the  vitality  of  our  Nation's 
cities  that  they  retain  middle-Income  popu- 
lation. If  middle-income  families  are  to  con- 
tinue to  live  in  our  large  urban  centers,  such 
as  New  York,  the  cost  of  housing  must  re- 
main within  their  financial  ability. 

The  availability  of  space  for  construction 
in  our  crowded  cities  lessens  dally.  H.R. 
12462,  which  I  co-sponsored,  would  ease  the 
scarcity  of  space  by  making  possible  the 
construction  of  low-  and  moderate-Income 
housing,  of  the  type  covered  by  a  mortgage 
insured  under  Section  221(d)  (3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  or  low-rent  housing 
assisted  under  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937 
In  the  air  space  over  any  public  building  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Administrator 
of  General  Services  is  authorized  to  transfer 
such  ali^pace  without  consideration  when- 
ever he  determines  that  it  Is  not  needed  to 
carry  out  a  governmental  function.  Thus, 
the  air  space  over  Post  Offices,  w^hlch  often 
are  structures  with  few  stores,  could  be 
utilized  to  provide  much  needed  housing. 

In  the  President's  first  Annual  Report  on 
National  Housing  Goals,  whieh  was  referred 
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to  this  Committee  on  January  23,  the  use 
of  air  space  above  public  construction  sites 
is  recommended,  and  suggested,  as  a  "feasi- 
ble" plan. 

BONDING   FOB   CONTRACTORS 

H.R.  649  deals  with  the  problem  of  minor- 
ity group  contractors  who  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain bonding.  It  would  authorize  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  indemnify  cor- 
porate sureties  on  bonds  covering  contracts 
of  sound  small  business  concerns.  H.R.  649 
would  help  minority  contractors  to  satisfy 
certain  legal  requirements  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  construction  of  moderate  and 
low  income  housing — thus  providing  Job  op- 
portunities and  minority  entrepreneurshlp 
in  the  housing  area. 

Housing  programs  should  be  used  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  minority  group 
entrepreneurs  to  promote  both  neighbor- 
hood stability  and  provide  Jobs  for  area 
residents.  Negroes,  for  example,  account  for 
11  percent  of  the  National  population  but 
only  3.2  percent  of  self-employed  persons. 
Housing  programs  contained  in  the  1968 
HUD  Act  would  be  especially  useful  In  de- 
veloping entrepreneurial  opportunities  for 
contractors  and  subcontractors.  Presently 
minority  grovip  entrepreneurs  are  not  ac- 
cepted for  bidding  on  large  scale  Jobs  and 
may  not  have  the  necessary  experience  in 
contract  estimation,  manpower  scheduling, 
and  Job  supervision.  Mtmy  have  problems 
in  posting  surety  and  performance  bonds. 
H.R.  649,  would  help  alleviate  this  situation. 

SUMMARY    AND    CONCLUSION 

This  country  has  built  generously  for  the 
more  prosperous  half  of  the  nation  while  in 
the  process  destroying  more  housing  for  the 
poor  than  has  been  built.  This  Congress  must 
make  every  effort  to  insure  that  we  provide 
enough  decent  housing  for  those — the  poor 
and  near  poor — who  have  in  the  past  been 
left  out  of  our  national  housing  policy. 

Today,  about  a  third  of  the  families  in  this 
country  cannot  buy  or  rent  decent  housing 
at  market  rates  by  paying  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion of  their  income  for  shelter.  In  the 
major  cities  the  problem  is  particularly 
serious  due  to  acute  shortages  of  both  low- 
and  moderate  income  housing  and  the  nec- 
essary facilities  and  amenities  to  support 
viable  communities.  In  our  large  urban 
centers  there  Is  a  continual  overcrowding  In 
the  use  of  mass  transit  and  other  public  fa- 
cilities, high  land  prices,  and  a  sense  of 
estrangement  and  isolation  from  the  main- 
stream of  American  life.  Our  national  com- 
mitment must  be  to  provide  decent  housing 
for  all  Americans. 

President  Johnson  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  the  Fiscal  Year  1970  budget  stated : 

"The  massive  housing  needs  for  our  grow- 
ing nation  can  only  be  met  through  a  major 
conunitment  by  governments  at  all  levels 
working  with  private  Industry  and  labor  to 
provide  suitable  housing  for  all  Americans — 
and  to  eliminate  the  rat-Infested  city  slum 
and  the  dilapidated  shacks  which  dot  the 
countryside.  We  have  not  made  such  a  com- 
mitment." 

The  bills  I  have  introduced  will  help  to 
insure  that  the  goals  of  the  1968  Act  become 
a  reality.  The  experience  of  the  past  is  not 
encouraging.  Yet  survey  after  survey  of  the 
poor  themselves  shows  that  housing  Is  placed 
near  the  t<^  of  the  list  of  the  worst  prob- 
lems facing  the  poor. 

The  10  year  housing  goal  is  nearly  a  40 
percent  increase  in  the  current  housing 
stock,  and  better  than  10  percent  more  than 
the  total  housing  production  for  the  20  years 
from  1940  to  1960.  It  Is  70  percent  more  than 
the  total  production  for  the  decade  of  the 
1950's.  It  will  require  not  only  a  commit- 
ment to  build  but  the  actual  carrying  out  of 
a  worthwhile  and  important  endeavor  by  all 
levels  of  government  and  Industry. 

In  speaking  of  commitment  and  reality. 
we  would  be  perpetuating  the  cruelest  lie  if 
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we  pretended  that  perfecting  the  existing 
programs  and  designing  new  ones  are  the 
only  hurdles  to  be  overcome  In  the  housing 
crisis.  The  plain  fact  Is  that  all  of  our  plans 
are  castles  in  the  sand  if  the  Congress  falls 
to  appropriate  the  money  that  is  needed  to 
make  a  dent  In  our  housing  shortage. 

The  goals  are  worthwhile  and  essential. 
The  programs  are  promising,  creative  and 
constructive.  But  they  are  starved.  The  people 
of  this  Nation  who  live  in  Inadequate,  un- 
safe, and  unsanitary  housing  have  thus  far 
been  given  no  more  than  promises — promises 
which  provide  no  shelter.  The  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1970  exemplifies  this  sad  fact. 

The  hopes  of  millions  for  a  decent  home 
are  Inflated  by  the  goals  we  pronounce  as 
essential  and  by  the  programs  we  propose 
to  meet  these  goals.  But  year  after  year  these 
hopes  are  dashed  by  the  cutting  edge  of 
minimal  appropriations.  This  endless  cycle 
of  promise  and  disillusionment  can  only  re- 
sult In  the  most  bitter  frustration.  How  long 
cAn  we  ask  anyone  to  retain  faith  In  a  pledge 
if  time  and  again  the  pledge  is  proven  to 
be  hollow?  The  people  who  occupy  our  Na- 
tion's slums  did  not  require  Congress  to  in- 
form them  that  their  housing  is  Inadequate 
When  the  Congress  showed  signs  of  recog- 
nizing this  reaUty.  the  expectations  arose 
throughout  the  country  that  something 
would  be  done  to  solve  the  problem.  With 
appropriations  such  as  those  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  who  would  not  be 
made  cynical? 

There  are  several  other  areas  of  concern 
to  me  in  the  housing  fleld.  and  I  shall  sug- 
gest several  proposals  that  this  body  should 
further   investigate. 

First,  legislative  authority  for  housing  pro- 
grams should  be  sufficient  to  provide  conti- 
nuity of  action  and  money.  In  order  that  we 
can  meet  the  national  housing  goal.  Con- 
gress should  authorize  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  enter 
into  contracts  and  obligations  for  at  least 
three  years  Into  the  future  without  further 
authority  from  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

Second,  if  after  fisoal  year  1970  it  is 
found  that  state  and  local  action  Is  falling 
to  make  substantial  progress  toward  meet- 
ing the  needs  for  6  million  low-  and  moder- 
ate Income  housing  units  in  the  next  decade. 
Congress  should  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  be- 
come the  builder  of  last  resort.  Congress 
should  also  authorize  as  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Housing  has  suggested,  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  to  plan  and  construct  low- 
Income  housing  If  local  pubUc  authorities  bo 
request. 

Third,  Congress  should  enact  legislation 
that  would  provide  that  all  financial 
assistance  programs  (Including  grants, 
loans  and  loan  guarantees)  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment be  conditioned  upon  the  exist- 
ence vrtthln  the  local  government  of  an  en- 
forceable open  occupancy  ordinance  or 
enforceable  state  legislation  for  open  oc- 
cupancy. If  we  are  to  Insure  that  fair  and 
open  housing  Is  to  become  a  reality,  steps 
must  be  taken  to  Insure  that  local  com- 
munities also  understand  this  national  com- 
mitment. An  essential  component  of  low- 
and-moderate  Income  housing  is  the 
freedom  to  choose  where  to  live.  Programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  must  be  consistent 
with  these  goals. 

Fourth,  the  President's  Committee  on  Ur- 
ban Housing  had  recommended  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  undertake  a  Joint  study 
on  patterns  of  family  expenses,  to  determine 
the  percentage  of  income  the  poor  should 
be  expected  to  allocate  for  housing.  The 
study  should  determine  how  housing  ex- 
penses are  affected  hy  such  variables  as  age 
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larly  In  view  the  efforts  of  schools  to  accept 
students  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 
Even  the  maintenance  of  existing  student 
enrollments  will  be  difficult,  and  much  more 
so  their  expansion.  If  student  aid  is  not 
forthcoming  in  amounts  related  to  need. 

So  far  this  aid  is  not  forthcoming. 
HEW  has  already  advised  the  medical 
schools  that  their  allotments  of  loan 
funds  for  next  year  will  be  reduced  by 
an  average  of  50  percwit.  This  reduction 
will  have  serious,  even  drastic,  effects  on 
both  the  lives  of  individual  students  and 
on  physician  production.  Neither  conse- 
quence should  we  accept  with  resignation 
or  equanimity. 

The  Senate  will  soon  consider  the 
Labor,  HEW  appropriations  bill.  The  new 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  Health,  Dr.  Roger  O. 
Egeberg,  is  expected  to  testify  at  the  Sen- 
ate hearings  on  this  bill.  I  hope  that  Dr. 
Egeberg,  who  has  a  long  and  intimate 
understanding  of  medical  education,  will 
see  in  that  appearance  the  appropriate, 
if  belated,  hour,  to  speak  about  the  med- 
ical students  loan  fund  and  its  prospects 
for  1969-70. 
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HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cleveland 
is  recognized  as  one  of  our  Nation's  fore- 
most medical  centers.  One  of  the  most 
outstanding  surgeons  who  has  served 
the  Greater  Cleveland  area  is  about  to 
retire  after  one-half  century  of  service. 
Mr.  Bob  Seltzer,  feature  writer  for  the 
Cleveland  Press,  described  some  of  the 
highlights  of  Dr.  Gallagher's  distin- 
guished career  in  the  following  article : 
Sdhceon  Ends  SO-Year  Career 

Dr.  Parrell  Thomas  Gallagher,  a  surgeon 
of  International  eminence,  will  retire  this 
fall  after  nearly  50  years  of  coping  with  hu- 
man problems,  unrelenting  pressures,  and 
life-or-death  decisions. 

"I  will  withdraw  in  November,  after  the 
golf  season  ends,  do  some  traveling,  and  be 
available  as  a  consultant,"  said  Dr.  Gallagher, 
74,  born  on  Main  Ave.  in  the  periphery  of 
"the  Angle."  and  now  dean  of  West  Side 
surgeons. 

Dr.  Gallagher,  ramrod  straight  at  6-feet-l 
and  175  p>ounds,  was  director  of  surgery  at 
St.  John  Hospital  from  1951  to  1955  and  visit- 
ing surgeon  for  44  years.  He  also  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Lakewood  Hospital's  surgical  staff  from 
1941  until  he  reached  65  In  1960. 

The  ruddy,  freckled  Dr.  Gallagher,  a  gen- 
eral surgeon,  urbane  and  witty,  has  practiced 
for  40  years  at  14805  Detroit  Ave.,  Lakewood. 
(I  am  personally  Indebted  to  him  for  saving 
the  life  of  my  twin  daughter.) 

"People  are  living  longer,  and.  naturally, 
we  are  finding  more  diseases  common  to  old 
age,  "  Dr.  Gallagher  said.  "We  operate  on 
people  In  their  80's  and  90's.  We  get  people 
In  the  optimum  stage  for  any  type  of  surgery. 
Each  succeeding  generation  of  surgeons  feels 
It  has  gone  through  the  golden  age  of  surgery. 
"Medicine  will  go  to  the  moon  when  it 
solves  all  the  organ  transplant  problems. 
Radical  procedures  in  surgery  have  become 
more  extensive,  and  there  is  no  limit  on 
siirgery." 
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Dr.  Gallagher  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Surgeons  and  a  dlplomate 
of  the  American  Board  of  Surgery.  He  has 
been  a  trustee  of  the  Catholic  Charities  Corp. 
for  10  years,  and  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Surgical  Society  and  past  trustee 
of  the  Cleveland  Hospital  Council. 

The  veteran  surgeon  received  his  pre- 
medical  training  at  John  Carroll  University, 
his  medical  degree  from  Western  Reserve 
University,  and  took  postgraduate  work  in 
fractures  at  Harvard  University.  He  served  his 
internship  at  Lakeside  and  St.  Vincent 
Charity  Hospitals.  During  World  War  I,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Medical  Officers  Reserve 
Corps. 

Dr.  Gallagher's  Inspiration  to  study  medi- 
cine came  from  two  surgeon  cousins — Drs. 
J.  V.  and  Prank  Gallagher.  His  brother,  Msgr. 
Daniel  T.,  retired  in  April  as  pastor  of  St. 
James  Parish,  after  54  years  in  the  priesthood. 

Dr.  Gallaghers  wife,  Martha,  is  active 
in  the  Cleveland  Mental  Health  Assn.  She 
was  president  of  the  women's  board  of  St. 
John  Hospital  14  years,  and  is  past  president 
of  the  women's  auxiliaries  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  and  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Assn. 
His  secretary,  Mrs.  Clarence  J.  Ovlatt,  joined 
him  during  college  vacation  in  1937  and  has 
stayed  32  years. 

A  golfing  buff.  Dr.  Gallagher  shoots  in  the 
low  80's  at  Westwood  Country  Club.  In  1964, 
he  made  a  hole  in  one,  and  In  1934  he  was 
the  southpaw  golf  champion  of  the  district. 
The  Gallaghers  are  parents  of  Mrs.  Garcon 
Weiss,  Mrs.  William  E.  Kaiser,  Mrs.  James 
Ware  of  Scarsdale.  N.Y.,  and  Parrell  T.  Jr.,  a 
Lakewood  dentist.  The  Gallaghers  live  at 
22157  Hilliard  Rd.,  Rocky  River. 


CHICAGO  OBSERVES  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
we  observed  Captive  Nations  Week 
throughout  the  United  States.  Thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  Mayor  Daley,  one  of 
the  most  impressive  observances  was 
held  in  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Captive 
Nations  Committee,  whose  chairman  is 
Mr.  Viktors  Viksnins. 

It  W£is  one  of  the  most  moving  dem- 
onstrations and  I  should  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  today  the  resolution  adopted 
at  the  luncheon  which  followed  the  pa- 
rade and  the  copies  of  the  proclamation 
issued  by  Mayor  Daley  and  Governor 
Ogilvie. 

The  documents  follow: 

RESOLtmON 

Whereas,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
proclaim  a  Captive  Nations  Week,  and 
whereas  the  Russian  and  Chinese  commu- 
nism continues  to  build  up  Its  vast  colonial 
empire  and  threatens  the  peace,  security, 
and  independence  of  the  Free  World,  carry- 
ing out  subversive  conspiracies  in  Latin 
America,  Africa,  and  even  in  our  own  coun- 
try, conducting  open,  aggressive  warfare  in 
South  Vlet-Nam,  neighboring  countries  of 
Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Thailand,  having  made 
deep  inroads  Into  the  Arab  countries,  and 
building  up  its  threatening  military  power 
In  the  area  of  the  Mediterranean; 

Now,  on  the  occasion  of  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  Proclamation  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  we  feel  a  particular  urgency  and 
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a  sacred  obligation  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
minions  of  human  beings  under  the  tyranny 
of  the  commtinlst  colonial  empire. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Chicago 
Captive  Nations  Week  Committee,  to  urge 
the  United  States  to  assume  the  role  of  lead- 
ership by  taking  a  course  motivated  by  the 
most  sacred  human  obligations;  the  horrible 
fact  that  one-third  of  mankind  is  already 
enslaved  by  the  communist  Imperialism  ne- 
cessitates a  new  policy  which  would  encour- 
age the  aspirations  and  movements  for  na- 
tional self-determination  of  all  enslaved  peo- 
ples by  an  expressed  and  unequivocal  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
support,  by  all  means  possible,  such  aspira- 
tions for  national  freedom; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  in  view  of  the 
indlvlslbiUty  of  freedom  and  peace,  the  res- 
toration of  the  sacred  rights  of  all  the  na- 
tions based  on  principles  of  democracy,  self- 
determination  and  sovereignty  within  their 
respective  ethnic  boundaries.  Is  of  para- 
mount Importance  to  establish  freedom,  se- 
curity, and  sUblUty  of  the  entire  world. 
Consequently  this  policy  Is  in  the  best  In- 
terest of  our  country  for  the  present  and  In 
years  to  come. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  at  this 
very  critical  and  perhaps  fatal  moment  for 
the  entire  free  world  supprart  unreservedly 
the  United  States'  resistance  to  Communist 
aggression  In  South  Vlet-Nam  and  the  build- 
ing up  of  forces  of  freedom  In  that  part  of 
the  front  of  the  free  world;  In  this  spirit  we 
salute  the  members  of  the  United  States  and 
Allied  Armed  Forces. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  following  the 
anniversary  year  of  the  Proclamation  of 
Human  Rights  and  in  view  of  the  flagrant 
violations  of  these  same  rights  by  the  Soviet 
Union  through  the  suppression  and  occupa- 
tion of  Czechoslovakia  during  that  very 
year,  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  place  on  the  agenda  of  the 
United  Nations  the  following  demands: 

1.  the  abolishment  of  slave  labor,  mass 
deportations,  all  concentration  camps,  and 
all  forms  of  genocide, 

2.  to  guarantee  a  free  return  to  their 
countries  all  the  deported  and  exiled  who 
survived  the  communist  ordeal, 

3.  free  elections  for  all  enslaved  nations 
under  the  supervision  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organizations, 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  we  oppose  the 
admission  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
to  the  United  Nations  Organization; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  oppose 
'One-way  Bridges"  and  the  opening  of  a 
Russian  Consulate  in  Chicago; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  since  every 
nation  has  the  right  for  self-determination 
this  right  belongs  also  to  the  Blafras;  In  the 
name  of  humanity  we  most  urgently  appeal 
to  the  United  States  government  to  help 
the  suffering  and  starving  human  beings 
being  murdered  in  masses  by  the  Nigerian 
aggressors,  armed  by  the  Russian  barbarians 
and  the  British  labor  government. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  special  ef- 
forts must  be  made  by  the  United  States  to- 
wards an  awakening  and  strengthening  of 
all  moral  forces,  particularly  at  a  time  when 
we  are  warned  by  the  burning  martyrs  in 
the  interest  of  freedom;  it  Is  frightening  that 
at  this  time  we  are  faced  by  an  unparalleled 
loss  of  ethical  concern  and  incredible  cal- 
lousness towards  the  enslaved,  abandoned  to 
their  ordeal. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  United 
States  government  stop  buUdlng  up  the 
communist  empire,  particularly  the  Soviet 
military  power  by  selling  It  important  mili- 
tary equipment, 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  United 
States  government  stop  trading  with  the 
communist  countries  because  In  so  doing, 
It  helps  them  to  tighten  their  grip  on  the 
enslaved;  whatever  Is  grained  at  great  risk 
by  the  desperate,  enslaved  men  and  women 
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through  sabotaging  Soviet  economy  Is  com- 
pletely destroyed  through  trading. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  to  appeal  to  the 
United  States  authorities  to  undertake  ut- 
most efforts  in  the  Interest  of  the  sacred 
values  In  cultural,  social,  and  educational 
institutions  so  vital  for  the  preservation  of 
freedom.  It  Is  appalling  to  see  how  free  men 
let  themselves  be  used  in  the  portrayal  of 
anarchism,  nihilism,  defeatism,  amoralism, 
pacifism,  and  atheism  in  the  service  of  the 
blood-stained  Red  Empire, 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  this  Commit- 
tee reiterates  its  support  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  permanent  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee (House  Resolution  211)  and  Freedom 
Academy;  there  is  a  desperate  need  for  a 
forum  in  which  the  freed  world  would  have 
confidence;  the  U.N.  has  failed  to  be  such  a 
forum  to  handle  the  Issues  of  injustice  and 
crimes  against  humanity;  the  recent  appeal 
of  54  citizens  of  the  USSR  which  has  been 
ignored  up  to  this  day  speaks  for  Itself;  the 
Unesco's  decision  to  commemorate  the  cen- 
tenary of  Lenin  by  peddling  this  criminal  as 
a  humanist  Is  an  Insult  to  the  civilized  world 
community  and  reveals  the  real  Interests  of 
this  organization;  by  the  establishment  of 
a  trustworthy  forum,  the  United  States  will 
prove  to  the  entire  world  that  it  will  not 
cease  in  its  efforts  until  all  the  Captive  Na- 
tions are  able  to  enjoy  their  God-given  rights 
in  their  sovereign  states. 

Victors  Viksnins, 

General  Chairman. 
Ulana  Celewtch. 

Secretary . 

Office  op  the  Mayor. 

City  of  Chicago. 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led.  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czecho-Slovak- 
la,  Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenia,  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  Slo- 
vakia, North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others:  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  36-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities  expressing  their  sympathy  with 
and  support  for  the  just  aspirations  of  cap- 
tive peoples  for  freedom  and  independence; 
and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Chicago  Is  linked  to 
these  captive  nations  through  the  bonds  of 
family,  since  numbered  among  the  people 
of  Chicago  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
citizens  who  through  nativity  or  ancestry 
treasure  the  heritage  which  endowed  them 
with  the  culture  and  industry  which  are 
theirs;  and 

Whereas,  these  nations  have  been  made 
captive  by  the  imperialistic,  aggressive  and 
heartless  policies  of  communism;  and 

Whereas,  the  peoples  of  these  communist- 
dominated  nations  have  been  deprived  of 
their  national  Independence  and  their  indi- 
vidual liberties;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
demonstrate  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations  the  support  of  the  people  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  for  their  just  aspirations  for 
freedom  and  national  independence;    and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Chicago,  as  do  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  want  for  the 
peoples  of  the  world  the  same  freedom  and 
justice  which  Is  theirs: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  J.  Daley,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  designate 
the  week  beginning  July  13,  1969  as  Captive 
Nations  Week. 
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I  urge  the  people  of  Chicago  to  join  In  the 
programs  arranged  for  observance  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  I  urge  all  of  our  churches,  our 
educational  Institutions  and  all  media  of 
communication  to  observe  the  plight  of  the 
communist-dominated  nations  and  to  join 
In  support  of  the  just  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  the  captive  nations. 

I  especially  encourage  everyone  to  con- 
cretely demonstrate  his  or  her  interest  in 
the  people  Imprisoned  In  the  captive  nations 
by  their  attendance  at  or  participation  in  the 
parade  to  be  held  on  State  Street  on  Satur- 
day afternoon.  July  19  at  12:00  PM. 

Dated  this  26th  day  of  June,  A.D.,  1969 
Richard   J  Daley. 

Mayor. 

Proclamation 

The  linperluUstlc  policies  ol  Russian  Coui- 
miinlsts  have  led  to  the  enslavement  of  the 
peoples  of  Poland,  Hungary.  Lithuania. 
Ukraine.  Czecho-Slovakla.  Latvia.  Estonia 
White  Ruthenia.  Rumania,  East  Germany 
Bulgaria.  Mainland  China.  Armenia,  Azer- 
baljam,  Georgia.  North  Korea.  Albania,  Idel- 
Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia.  Slovenia.  Tibet,  Cos- 
sackla. Turkestan.  Nort.h  Vietnam,  Cuba  and 
others,  and 

TTie  desire  for  liberty  and  Independence  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  peoples  In  these 
conquered  nations  constitutes  a  powerful  de- 
terrent to  any  ambitions  of  Communistic 
leaders  to  Initiate  a  major  war.  and 

The  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations  look  to  the  United  States  as  the  cita- 
del of  human  freedom  and  to  the  people  ol 
the  United  States  as  leaders  in  bringing 
about  their  freedom  and  indeijendence,  and 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  by 
unanimous  vote  declared  the  third  week  in 
July  each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  sc 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  may 
express  their  sympathy  with,  and  support  for 
the  Just  aspirations  of  csaptlve  peoples  for 
freedom  and  Indejiendence. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Richard  B  Ogilvie.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Illinois,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  week  commencing  July  13.  1969  t« 
be  observed  as  Captive  Nations  Week  in  Illi- 
nois, and  I  call  upon  our  citizens  to  observe 
this  occasion  In  a  manner  fitting  and  proper. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  City  of  Spring- 
field, this  twenty-fourth  day  of  June,  in  the 
Year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-nine,  and  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty-first. 

Richard  V.  Ogilvie. 

Governor. 


THE      DEPARTMENT     OF     STATE'S 
DIPLOMACY  IS  SLIPPING  A  TRIFLE 


HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  the 
Members'  particular  attention  to  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  the  following  release; 

Memorandttm    for    All    Members    of    thk 
House  of  Representatives 

notice— CHANGE    OF    SCHEDULE 

Department  of  State. 
Office  of  Congressional  Relations. 

AugxiSt  5,  1969. 
Our  normal  Wednesday  morning  briefing 
this  w^eek  vrtll  necessarily  have  to  be  re- 
scheduled for  8:30  a.m.  to  9:30  a.m.  on  t^e 
following  day,  Thursday.  Augtist  7  In  Room 
2200  Rayburn  Building. 
At  that  rescheduled  time,  Acting  Secretary 
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Elliot  Richardso  ( 
trip  and  other 
lems. 

The  reason  fo-  _ 
that  on  Wednes<  ay 
briefing  time, 
has  been  asked  io 
at  Camp  David, 
9   to   10  am.  scheduling 
arrival  ceremonl 
t£.y  must  attend 
Kleslnger. 

We   very   much 
to  Members  resul  ilng 
W 


will  discuss  the  President's 
current  foreign  policy  prob- 

the  change  In  schedule  Is 

y.  August  6  at  our  normal 

^tlng  Secretary  Richardson 

attend  a  Cabinet  meeting 

on  Thursday  oui  normal 

ullng  conflicts  with   the 

l^  which  the  Acting  Secre- 

for  German  Prime  Minister 


regret   the   Inconvenience 
from  this  change. 
B.  Macombsr,  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary. 


CRIMINAL  JUI5TICE  IN  OUR  COURT 
SYSTEM 


HON.  ioUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSa  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdai,  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  STOKEsj  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  Jny  colleagues  are  con- 
cemea  ajjout  th*  administration  of  crim- 
inal justice  in  Our  court  system.  When 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
pronounced  the  landmark  decision  on 
Gideon  against  Wainwright,  attention 
centered  anew  oi  i  the  indigent  defendant 
charged  with  crime  and  his  entitlement 
to  legal  assistince  under  the  sixth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Following  Gideon,  other  Supreme 
Court  decisions  heralded  a  new  era  of 
justice  in  oiu-  cburt  system  by  insuring 
to  any  person  iharged  with  the  com- 
mission of  crime,  not  only  representation 
by  counsel,  but  ^o  able  and  competent 
counsel,  in  the  area  of  criminal  law. 
This  high  degree  of  responsibility  im- 
posed upon  the  legal  profession  caused 
grave  concern  amongst  msuiy  jurists  in 
our  Nation.  A  coi  icomitant  responsibility 
was  imposed  upon  the  courts  to  see  that 
all  defendants  vera  given  a  fair  trial. 
Inadequacy  of  counsel  in  many  cases  re- 
sulted in  determinations  by  appellate 
courts  that  the  defendant  was  denied  a 
fair  trial. 

This  concern  o^  jurists  throughout  our 
Nation  to  respect  the  dictates  of  our  Con- 
stitution as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  has  been  siccepted  by  a  Cleveland 
jurist  in  a  manner  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attetition  of  my  colleagues. 

Judge  Bernard  Friedman,  presiding 
judge  of  the  criminal  branch  of  common 
pleas  court,  Cuyaboga  County,  Ohio,  has 
initiated  an  innoyative  and  exciting  pro- 
gram to  fulfill  this  responsibility  in  his 
jurisdiction.  i 

Judge  Friedman  brought  to  criminal 
court  the  experience  acquired  over  a  long 
and  distinguished  judicial  career,  and 
just  last  year  wai  the  trial  judge  whose 
decision  was  sustfcined  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  landtaark  "stop  and  frisk' 
case,  Terry  v.  Ohio.  392  U.S.  1  <1968;. 

From  his  extended  experience  on  the 
bench.  Judge  Friqdman  had  found  that 
there  was  no  dearth  of  requests  from 
young  attorneys  t(j  handle  criminal  cases. 
The  problem  waa  that  few.  if  any.  of 
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these  volunteers  had  the  necessary  and 
requisite  training  for  competent  criminal 
defense  work.  Consequently,  representa- 
tion was  not  of  a  high  quality,  many  ap- 
plications for  new  trials  arose,  and  an 
inordinate  number  of  cases  resulted  in 
guilty  pleas  or  convictions. 

As  a  result.  Judge  Friedman,  with  the 
assistance  of  several  prominent  lawyers 
in  the  field,  undertook  to  set  up  through 
the  court,  a  series  of  three  3y2-hour 
criminal  law  seminai's  covering  all  as- 
pects of  legal  procedure  in  the  courtroom. 
The  lawyer's  role  in  everything  from  pre- 
liminary investigation  to  indigent  ap- 
peals was  thoroughly  discussed.  The  re- 
sponse to  the  program  was  overwhelm- 
ing. No  less  than  120  young  lawyers 
attended  each  seminar — a  great  majority 
of  whom  had  little  or  no  experience  in 
criminal  cases. 

In  addition  to  the  seminars,  Judge 
Friedman  took  it  upon  himself  to  contact 
several  of  the  larger  downtown  law  firms 
and  to  request  that  they  assign  several  of 
their  brightest  young  men  to  participate 
in  this  program.  This  proposal  was  met 
with  equal  enthusiasm,  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  these  yoimg  men.  after  the  as- 
signments were  made,  was  total. 

Additionally,  many  distinguished 
members  of  the  bar  who  were  experi- 
enced practitioners  at  criminal  law  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  participation  in 
this  program  as  lectm-ers  and  panelists. 
The  program  outline  is  included  here  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
jurists  in  their  districts  who  may  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  a  similar  program: 
Depense  or  THE  Poor 
An  ouUine  for  a  Seminar  to  be  given  on 
three  successive  Saturday  mornings  at  Crim- 
inal Court. 

PlaST  MEETIMC:    RON.  BERNARD  FRIEDMAN, 
PRESIDINa 

9 :  0O-9 :  40  Professional  Responsibility  to  the 
Client:  Where  it  begins,  where  It  ends — Ger- 
ald Messerman. 

9:40-10:20  Introduction  to  the  problems 
of  defending  the  Indigent — Elmer  A.  GulHanl. 

10:30-10:50  Investigation:  The  Key — S.  J. 
Young. 

10:50-11:30  The  decision  to  plead — A.  B. 
Pink. 

11:30-12:00  Probation:  Role  of  the  Court, 
Role  of  the  Attorney — Charles  Fleming. 
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DINERS  CLUB  CREDIT  CARD 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unani- 
mous consent.  I  include  the  following  two 
letters  of  correspondence  between  the 
Diners  Club  of  America  and  the  Hon- 
orable Anthony  O.  Friedmsm  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

February  4,  1969. 
Mr.  Anthony  O.  Friedman, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Friedman:  Thank  you  for  apply- 
ing for  membership  in  Diners  Club. 

Your  application  indicates  that  you  have 
considerable  potential  and  almost  all  the 
credit  references  needed  to  qualify  for  the 
Diners  Club.  But  at  this  stage  of  your  career 
we  feel  you  need  additional  experience  to 
build  the  calibre  of  credit  history  we  require 
for  our  worldwide  unlimited  credit  card. 

However,  we  have  a  recommendation  for 
promising  Individuals  like  yourself  to  speed 
up  the  quallfjring  process  and  enable  you  to 
receive  our  membership  card  almost  Immedi- 
ately. It  is  through  the  Executive  Society  of 
America. 

With  membership  in  the  Executive  Society 
of  America  as  a  reference,  you  will  be  entitled 
to  prompt  Issuance  of  a  Diners  Club  credit 
card. 

The  Executive  Society  of  America  is  an 
organization  which  was  created  to  assist 
young  career  people  like  yourself  through 
teaching  "what  it  means  to  establish  a  good 
credit  name  in  today's  business  world,  and 
the  huge  financial  rewards  possible  to  those 
who  maintain  a  perfect  credit  record."  We  at 
Diners  Club  heartily  endorse  these  objectives 
and  have  taken  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  Society's  literature  for  you.  Pill  in  the 
application  blank  and  send  It  In  today. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  P.  Ritchie, 
Director,  New  Accounts. 


SECOND    meeting 

9:00-9:30  The  decision  to  charge — Clarence 
Rogers. 

9:30-10:00  BaU  and  Ball  Reduction.  Per- 
sonal Bond — Herman  S.  Pressman. 

10 :  10-10 :  50  Search  and  Seizure :  Posing  the 
F'roblem — Bernard  Berkman. 

10:50-11:30  Admissions,  Statements,  Con- 
fessions— J.  Carroll. 

11:30-12:00  Discovery,  Depositions — P. 
Mandel. 

12:00-12:30  Line-up  Procedure — James  R. 
WUlis. 

third  meeting 

9:00-9:30  Post-Convlctlon  Remedies,  Ex- 
tradition and  Probation  Revocation — Carol 
Emerllng. 

9:30-10:20  Plea  Bargaining,  Pre-trial  Pro- 
cedure— Prosecutor  to  be  named. 

10:30-11:00  Plea  Bargaining,  Defense — 
Seymour  Terrell. 

11:00-11:30  The  Indigent  Appeal — Edward 
K.  Brown. 

11:30-12:00  The  Trtal,  An  Overview— John 
Butler. 


PEBRtTARY  19,  1969. 
Frank  P.  Ritchie, 
Director,  New  Accounts, 
Diners  Club. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Ritchie:  I  am  pleased  and  hon- 
ored that  you  find  me  "almost"  qualified  for 
a  Diners  Club  credit  card.  Thank  you  for 
Informing  me  of  my  heretofore  unrealized 
lack  of  "additional  experience".  I  find  it  most 
difficult  to  believe,  however,  that  a  fifteen 
dollar  membership  in  an  unknown  organiza- 
tion Immediately  grants  me  the  Innate 
shrewdness  necessary  for  proper  and  respon- 
sible handling  of  the  Diners  Club  card. 

I  am  frankly  disappointed  In  your  or- 
ganization, for  which  I  previously  had 
enough  respect  to  use  for  my  credit  business. 
In  the  course  of  a  days  work  an  enormous 
quantity  of  "Junk  mail"  crosses  my  desk,  and 
I  accept  this  as  part  of  my  Job;  in  some  cases 
even  admitting  to  a  grudging  respect  for  the 
slick  handling  of  worthless  promotions  with 
high  sounding  names.  But  when  such  as  this 
blatant  sham  has  the  approval  and  endorse- 
ment of  the  Diners  Club.  I  am  disappointed. 
I  have  long  desired  a  Diners  Club  card  for 
the  convenience  it  offered  in  the  world  I 
was  striving  to  enter.  And  after  all  the  j-ears 
of  schools,  dead  end  Jobs  and  veterans  checks 
carefully  husbanded  to  achieve  that  end, 
you  say  fifteen  dollars  paid  by  me  to  your 
friends  is  a  better  Index  Into  my  character. 
Prom  starting  at  the  bottom  with  local 
charge  plates,  no-name  oil  companies  and 
junky  uoBoUclted  cards,  to  raise  my  Income 
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and  credit  rating  until  worthy  of  the  BIG 
ONE.  and  have  Diners  Club  Insult  my  In- 
telligence, my  contemporaries  and  my  career 
with  this  outlandish  trash  is  a  bitter  blow. 

The  entire  "Executive  Society  of  America" 
has  as  much  value  as  a  used  envelope  and  all 
the  excluslveness  of  a  laundromat.  I  am 
going  to  demonstrate,  Mr.  Ritchie,  that  I 
have  the  experience  to  build  the  calibre  of 
my  credit  history  you  require  by  returning 
this  garbage  to  you  and  refusing  to  lay  fif- 
teen good  dollars  on  the  line  as  an  outright 
bribe.  Thanks  but  no  thanks,  Mr.  Ritchie 
.  .  .  I'll  take  my  business  to  American  E^x- 
prese. 

For  the  tender  expression  of  your  "Execu- 
tive Society  .  .  ."  friends'  need  for  fifteen 
dollars, 

Anthony  O.  Friedman. 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  HIXON,  USA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  extend  a  hearty  "well 
done"  and  a  sincere  "welcome  home"  to 
U.S.  Army  Capt.  William  Hixon,  re- 
cently returned  from  combat  duty  in 
Vietnam. 

A  recent  article  in  his  hometown 
newspaper,  the  Mansfield,  Ohio,  News 
Journal,  pointed  with  understandable 
pride  to  the  achievements  and  leadership 
of  Captain  Hixon,  who,  while  in  Viet- 
nam was  awarded  the  Silver  Star,  four 
Bronze  Stars,  an  Air  Medal,  Ai-my  Com- 
mendation for  meritorious  service  and 
the  Purple  Heart.  He  is  also  among  the 
select  group  to  receive  the  Vietnamese 
Cross  of  Gallantry  and  Staff  Honor 
Medal. 

It  is  revealing  of  this  man's  nature 
and  leadership  that,  as  the  article  indi- 
cates, he  was  interested  in  discussing  the 
outstanding  service  of  the  men  imder  his 
command  rather  than  his  own  awards 
and  medals.  He  seems  even  more  proud 
of  these  troops  than  the  people  of  the 
Mansfield  area  are  of  him.  It  is  especial- 
ly gratifying  for  me  to  see  this  man  gain 
such  success  since  he  was  one  of  the  first 
young  men  nominated  by  me  to  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  when  I  came  to  Congress. 

I  hope  no  one  escapes  the  realization 
that  Captain  Hixon  and  the  men  of  his 
conunand.  as  well  as  all  the  fine  service- 
men of  our  Nation,  are  part  of  the  vast 
reservoir  of  young  Americans  who  lead 
today  and  will  continue  to  lead  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  the  article  for 
insertion  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
In  Vietnam:   Captain  Calls  Young  Troops 
"Unbelievably  Courageous" 

A  Mansflelder  fresh  from  combat  in  Viet- 
nam's Mekong  Delta  doesn't  try  to  conceal 
his  pride  when  he  tells  of  the  courage  shown 
by  the  young  Infantrymen  he  led  in  battle. 

But  Capt.  William  Ulxon,  26,  a  1961  grad- 
uate of  Ontario  High  School  and  a  1966  grad- 
uate of  West  Point  Military  Academy,  is  not 
as  ready  to  talk  about  the  array  of  American 
and  Vietnamese  medals  he  has  been  awarded. 

In  talking  about  his  men,  he  said.  "These 
18,  19  and  20-year-old  soldiers  are  coura- 
geous— unbeUevably  courageous.  They  may 
complain  back  at  base  camp  when  they  are 
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relaxing  but  they  never  question  when  it  Is 
time  to  advance  against  the  enemy. 

"I've  seen  these  men — with  enemy  fire 
coming  from  all  directions — disregard  their 
own  salety  to  rush  right  out  to  Jimip  on  top 
of  a  Viet  Cong  bunker. 

"They  want  to  capture  prisoners.  The  pris- 
oners can  tell  you  so  much.  A  captured  man — 
especially  one  who  has  been  wounded,  evac- 
uated, fed  and  treated  humanely  often  la 
willing  to  provide  valuable  information. 

"What  depresses  our  men  most  is  news 
of  the  senseless  things  going  on  at  home — 
like  demonstrations  and  riots  regardless  of 
their  cause,"  he  said. 

"I've  had  occasion  to  recommend  entire 
squads  of  men — instead  of  individual  sol- 
diers— for  awards  for  their  brave  actions." 

Capt.  Hixon  has  been  awarded  the  Silver 
Star,  the  third  highest  award  given  by  the 
United  States  government;  four  Bronze  Stars 
(two  for  valor,  one  for  service  and  one  for 
achievement);  an  Air  Medal  with  an  oakleaf 
cluster;  an  Army  Commendation  for  merito- 
rious service  and  a  Purple  Heart.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  forearm,  chest,  shoulder  and 
back  last  October  near  Dong  Ton. 

He  Is  one  of  a  select  group  to  have  received 
two  Vietnamese  awards — the  Cross  of  Gal- 
lantry with  palm,  the  highest  honor  the  Viet- 
namese government  can  bestow  and  a  Viet- 
nam staff  honor  medal. 

The  officer,  now  the  guest  of  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Tobertge,  115  Clare  Rd., 
also  served  a  year  in  Korea  followed  by  four 
months  as  a  basic  training  Instructor  In  Ft. 
Knox,  Ky.  He  will  report  to  Brooklyn.  NY. 
Aug  12  to  be  an  ROTC  instructor  at  Pratt 
Institute. 

Capt.  Hixon  supports  national  policy  con- 
cerning the  withdrawal  of  American  soldiers 
from  Vietnam. 

"I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  gradual 
pullout  of  troops  now  that  we  essentially 
have  won  the  ground  war  in  Vietnam.  The 
Vietnamese  are  making  great  strides  at  tak- 
ing over.  They  are  doing  a  fine  Job. 

"I  believe  our  men  are  being  taken  out 
of  the  right  areas,"  he  said. 

Capt.  Hixon  described  the  Viet  Cong  as 
small,  well  disciplined  people,  lacking  in  fear 
and  with  uncanny  aptitude  for  hiding  in 
reeds  or  mud  of  the  country. 

"You  can  walk  right  on  them  without 
seeing  them." 

He  told  of  the  valuable  role  of  rehabili- 
tated former  VC's  called  Tiger  Scouts. 

"They  know  the  lies  their  jwlltical  bosses 
have  told  them.  They  know  the  customs  of 
their  people.  They  know  where  they  might 
hide  themselves,  their  ammunitions,  food 
and  medical  supplies.  They  speak  the  lan- 
guage fluently. 

"We  use  "Tiger  Scouts,  or  an  interpreter, 
to  read  surrender  appeals  over  a  bull  horn 
when  we  get  within  100  meters  of  the 
enemy."  he  said. 

He  showed  a  card  printed  In  Vietnamese 
and  with  English  translation  of  the  appeal 
his  company  read  calling  for  surrender.  The 
appeal  began  by  greeting  the  enemy  officers 
and  their  men  as  'friends".  It  called  for 
them  to  save  their  lives  by  holding  weapons 
above  their  heads  with  both  hands  and  ad- 
vancing in  the  direction  of  the  Allied  Forces. 
It  concluded  with  the  poignant  plea  "Your 
men  want  to  see  their  famiUes  again.  Give 
them  that  chance." 
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ert  Wledrich,  has  called  our  attention  in 
his  column,  the  "Tower  Ticker,"  that 
women  have  taken  over  that  staid  and 
historical  citadel  of  masculinity — Chl- 
crgo's  City  News  Bureau. 

Mr.  Wiedrich  points  out  that  for  the 
first  time  women  have  taken  over  several 
key  spots  at  the  Chicago  News  Bureau. 

Mr.  Wledrich 's  column  follows: 
Tower  Ticker 
(By  Robert  Wiedrich) 

It's  almost  a  woman's  world:  Surviving 
members  of  the  10.000-strong  City  News 
Bureau  of  Chicago  alumni  might  like  to 
know  that  for  the  first  time  since  the  World 
War  II  male  shortage,  feminine  news  hawks 
have  taken  over  a  number  of  key  spots  here. 

Liza  Smith,  previously  an  assistant  city 
editor,  la  now  reported  on  the  Important 
City  Hall  beat,  an  all-time  first  for  women. 
And  Pamela  Zekman  Is  making  the  rounds 
at  the  federal  courthouse  while  Sandy  Dabo- 
vich  serves  as  radio-TV  editor  and  Sharon 
Illoway  burns  the  midnight  oil  on  the  city 
desk. 

In  addition,  several  other  lovelies  are  re- 
garded as  "heavies"  on  the  day  and  night 
rewrite  desks  at  City  News,  a  place  we  per- 
sonally regard  as  the  world's  best  Journalism 
trade  school. 

Guess  things  sure  have  changed  since  over 
two  decades  ago  when  we  labored  there  at 
25  bucks  a  week,  lived  on  bologna  sand- 
wiches, and  never  dreamed  of  seeing  a  pretty 
face  around  the  place,  much  less  one  atop  a 
miniskirt! 


THE  GALS  TAKE  OVER  CHICAGO'S 
CITY  NEWS  BUREAU 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
popular  Chicago  Tribune  columnist,  Rob- 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday.  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  daily  our 
people  read  and  hear  of  violence  and  acts 
of  destruction  about  us;  however,  be- 
cause they  do  not  hear  explanations  that 
these  episodes  are  sabotage — premedi- 
tated and  interconnected — the  average 
citizen  is  not  aware  of  the  overall  in- 
creasing threat  against  our  country. 

The  American  people  are  being  con- 
stantly subjected  to  fourth-dimensional 
warfare — a  psychological  offensive  to  de- 
lude them  to  tolerate  anything  done  ia 
the  name  of  peace  or  social  progress  as 
being  justified  to  bring  about  some  emo- 
tional goal  of  a  created  reform. 

Few  Americans  have  been  alerted  to 
what  can  be  anticipated  when  these 
armed  terrorists  aline  themselves  with 
the  fund  raisers  and  the  cannon  fodder 
in  a  united  front  controlled  and  disci- 
plined by  the  international  Commimist 
movement  in  its  unwavering  objective — 
to  overthrow  constitutional  govemmfnt 
and  our  free  enterprise  economic  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Mr.  Frank  Cap- 
pels  Herald  of  Freedom  for  August  8, 
1969,  containing  an  interesting  report  on 
"The  American  Liberation  Front "  as  a 
portion  of  my  remarks: 

The  American  Liberation  Front 

Because  the  "Black  Revolution"  evidently 
cannot  succeed  without  the  help  of  the 
white  "brothers  and  sisters"  (formerly  known 
as  "comrades")  a  united  front  Is  now  in 
the  process  of  formation.  The  start  was  made 
by  the  Black  Panthers  who  were  co-sponsors 
of  a  Revolutionary  Conference  for  a  United 
Front  Against  Fascism  in  America.  The  other 
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sponsor,  according 
paper.   Dally   World 
Liberation    School 
organized    by    the 
Combat  Fascism 
conference    took 
Oakland,  California 
that  more  than  40 
sentatives,  includln 
Students   for   a 
Against  War  and 
Reservists  To  End 
tendance  (70 
estimated  at  3.500 
pro- Moscow  assorted 
skylte  Communists 
unity. 

According  to  the 
chapters  to  "combat 
across  the  country 
in    late    October    or 
activities    will    be 
mobilization, 
'workers    participation 
The  word  "fascism 
munlst  epithet  appl^d 
anti-communist 
opposed  Communist^ 
with   one   of   the 
heard  the  word  ' 
glaring  fervor. 

TTie  curffent  meaning 
seem  to  be  "law  an 
and  their  supporters 
fore  a  companion 
to  fight  fascism  is  to 
trol"  of  the  police. 
are  to  be  circulated 
for  the  locality  in  w 
brochure  and 
the  UFAP  conference 
"Petition  stateme 
trol    of   polic 
Amendment  That  Miist 
Cities  and  Communities 
Fascism: 

"This  amendment 
give  control  of  the 
elected  neighbdr&ooc 
whom  the  pcM6e  sho 
set  police  policy  anc 

"The  amendment 
control  of  the  pollci 
departments  for  the 
any    city:    the   black 
domlnantly  white 
can  communities, 
would    be   separate 
can,  by  mutual 
cllltles.   Each 
tered  by  lull  time 
single  police  chiefs.) 
selected    by   a   ne  _ 
council  ccwiposed  of 
the   community   elec^d 
there.  Each  depart 
munity  council  divisions 
ber  of  departments 

"The  councils  shall 
clpline  officers   for 
policy  or  violations 
pie.)    They  may  diredt 
sloner  to  make  chan( 
police   policy   by  m 
department 

recall  the  commissioner 
any   time  it  finds 
sponslve  to  the  co 
can  recall   the  council 
are  not  responsive  to 
W'AU  police  officers 
ment    they    work 
accordingly." 

It  Is  obvious  that  s^ch 
would    be   of   no   use 
since   their   only  Job 
please  the  particular 
latlon  they  were  selected 
harassment  by  unfa 
publicity  ("Police 
tabllshment  of  ClvUlab 


»  the  Cotnmunlst  news- 
was   the   International 
ind   the   conference   was 
yatjonal    Committees    to 
national  revolutionary 
July    18-21,    1969   in 
The  Daily  World  states 
organizations  sent  repre- 
the  Communist  Party. 
De^nocratic   Society,   Youth 
and  Veterans  and 
tfhe  War  in  Vietnam.  At- 
Whlfes,  mostly  students)  was 
4,000,  and  pro-Peking, 
"New  Left"  and  Trot- 
>egan  their  move  toward 
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Communist  paper,  local 

fascism"  are  to  be  built 

then,  at  a  conference 

early    November,    these 

Coordinated    into    a    full 

spokesmen    expect 

in    that    meeting." 

has  long  been  a  Com- 

to  anything  which  is 

Alcyone    who    has    actively 

and  comes  face  to  face 

domrades"   has   probably 

Fascist!"  hissed  at  blm  in 

for  "fascism"  would 

order"  with  the  police 

as  chief  fascists.  There- 

lect  ol  the  conference 

secure  "community  con- 

this  purpose  petitions 

each  one  hand  tailored 

■liich  It  is  to  be  used.  The 

applicftion  for  registration  at 

states : 

t   for   community   con- 
Summary  of   Police  Control 
be  Established  In  the 
of  America  to  End 

to  a  city  charter  would 
pwlice    to    community 
councils  so  that  those 
serve  will  be  able  to 
standards  of  conduct, 
provides  for  community 
by  establishing  police 
major  communities  of 
community,   the   pre- 
a,  the  Mexican  Amerl- 
.  etc.  The  departments 
i.nd   autonomous.   TTiey 
use  common  fa- 
will   be   adminls- 
ice  commissions.   (Not 
The  commissioners  are 
igh^rhood    poUce   control 
fifteen  members  from 
by   those  who   live 
t  shall  have  five  com- 
within  It.  (Or  num- 
to  population.) 
have  the  power  to  dls- 
b^eaches  of  department 
law.  (Against  the  peo- 
their  police  commis- 
es  in  department-wide 
a^rity  vote  of  the  said 
The  council  can 
appointed  by  it  at 
he  is  no  longer  re- 
Ity.  The  community 
members  when  they 
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in   enforcing   the   law 

would  seem  to  be  to 

segment  of  the  popu- 

to  "serve."  PoUce 

4rable  propaganda  and 

Bru^lity")  and  by  the  es- 

Review  Boards  Is  to 
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be  replaced  with  police  control  by  "the  peo- 
ple." most  of  whom  know  nothing  and  many 
of  whom  care  nothing  about  the  law.  This 
would  mean  the  collapse  of  our  last  line  of 
defense — the  local  police. 

The  Black  Panthers  consider  themselves 
the  vanguard  of  the  revolution  and  have  now 
abandoned  their  "racial  Insularity"  In  favor 
of  a  coalition  of  negro  and  white  militant 
and  radical  organizations.  Their  "historic" 
conference  received  greetings  from  Moscow, 
sent  by  William  L.  Patterson,  member  of  the 
national  committee  of  the  Communist  Party, 
USA  and  of  the  Communist  Party's  "black 
liberation  committee."  Patterson,  who  was 
visiting  the  Soviet  Union,  regretted  that  he 
could  not  be  present  at  the  conference  al- 
though he  was  one  of  the  sponsors  and 
stated: 

"I  am  sending  greetings  from  afar  to  all 
who  have  gathered  to  establish  a  united  front 
of  action  to  beat  back  the  monstrous  forces 
with  which  reaction  is  seeking  to  create  a 
police  state  and  usher  in  an  American  brand 
of  facism. 

"Especially  do  I  greet  the  Black  Panther 
Party's  initiator  of  that  historic  conference. 
The  conference  call  Issued  by  the  BPP  is  con- 
sistent with  the  needs  and  demands  of  this 
momentous  hour,  when  police  terror  is 
rampant  and  assassination  of  progressives 
has  become  a  way  of  life. 

"The  call  is  unique.  What  a  magnificent 
step  your  party  has  taken ! 

"For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country  an  organization  led  by  black  citi- 
zenry has  moved  to  the  forefront  of  American 
progressives  and  launched  a  call  to  labor, 
youth,  the  church,  all  minorities,  and  peace 
forces,  regardless  of  creed,  color  or  political 
persuasion,  to  close  ranks  against  the  grow- 
ing menace  of  reaction. 

"The  murderous  course  projected  by  those 
who  have  made  of  law  and  order  a  mandate 
for  terror  is  proof  of  the  timeliness  of  your 
call.  You  have  lifted  the  fight  against  racism 
to  its  highest  level.  You  have  revealed  the 
black  liberation  movement's  vast  potential- 
ities as  a  driving  force  in  the  life  and  death 
conflict  to  save  our  country  by  putting  an 
end  to  the  fascist  drive  of  monopoly  and  to 
the  mounting  dangers  of  a  Third  World  War. 
"The  conference  can  sound  the  death  knell 
of  racism,  for  all  fascist  trends  feed  racism 
and  are  fed  by  it. 

"May  your  conference  sow  the  seed  for  a 
monumental  anti-fascist  united  front  of  the 
American  people  in  September.  Your  confer- 
ence cannot  help  but  strengthen  the  national 
morality.  May  you  launch  a  new  battle  song 
of  freedom.  March  on ! 

"The  eyes  of  the  progressive  world  are 
focused  on  the  conference.  It  will  watch  what 
you  do  to  follow  through  and  will  render 
every  possible  aid. 

"The  evil  forces  of  fascism  in  the  U.S.  can 
be  beaten  by  a  unified  people  locked  together 
in  a  monumental  anti-fascist  united  front  of 
struggle.  Salute." 

Sp>eaking  at  the  conference  was  Herbert 
Aptheker,  top  Communist  historian  and 
theoretician.  While  the  public  meetings  were 
being  held,  important  private  meetings  were 
going  on.  In  closed  meetings  lawyers  were 
developing  plans  to  enlist  "a  thousand 
lawyers  to  fight  this  fight  against  racism," 
according  to  Charles  R.  Garry,  a  lawyer  who 
defends  Black  Panthers  and  other  radicals. 
Plans  were  made  to  prepare  lawyers  across 
the  country  to  handle  cases  of  various  types 
of  radicals  Involved  in  the  "revolutionary 
movement"  who  run  afoul  of  the  law.  During 
the  next  sixty  days  special  lectures  are  to  be 
set  up  across  the  country  by  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  to  train  lawyers  to  handle 
these  types  of  cases.  The  National  Lawyers 
Guild  has  been  cited  as  subversive  and  the 
legal  arm  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Helping  to  develop  seminars  to  train  law- 
yers for  these  cases  will  be  William  M.  Kunst- 
ler   of   New   York   who   also   specializes   m 
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helping  radicals.  He  recently  received  a  fa- 
vorable write-up  in  Life  magazine  which 
pictured  him  as  the  "soul  brother  to  radicals 
of  many  colors,"  who  trust  him  because  of 
his  ten  years  of  Involvement  with  "civil 
rights  from  Martin  Luther  King  and  the 
Freedom  Riders  in  the  South  to  Malcolm  X 
and  Rap  Brown  "  The  article  states  that 
Kunstler.  whose  middle  name  is  Moses,  re- 
ceives no  fees  from  most  of  his  clients  "but  is 
financed  by  a  number  of  private,  anonymous 
donors." 

It  was  suggested  by  a  Panther  backer  that 
they  will  probably  change  their  name  as  they 
bring  together  a  "united  front "  and  will  be- 
come the  "American  Liberation  Front."  This 
was  announced  before  the  conference  by 
Prof.  Donald  Freed,  founder  of  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  "Friends  of  the  Panthers." 
He  expected  that  the  name  would  be  formally 
announced  at  the  conference,  stating:  "This 
is  a  revolutionary  conference  which  will  be 
the  beginning  of  the  American  liberation 
movement.  "  He  stated  that  Panther  orga- 
nizers have  been  working  from  Harlem  to 
the  Mississippi  Delta,  as  well  as  In  Appa- 
lachia,  where  poor  southern  whites  are  being 
organized  around  local  issues.  The  organiz- 
ers are  also  working  with  Puerto  Rlcans, 
American  Indians,  the  Yippies,  college  stu- 
denu  and  urban  gangs,  all  to  be  drawn  into 
the  ALP. 

The  Communist  Party  gave  the  directives 
to  the  comrades  for  cooperation  and  involve- 
ment through  the  words  of  Carl  Blolce  in 
the  People's  World  of  June  14: 

"Two  remarkably  similar  soundings  were 
made  during  the  last  week  of  May. 

"In  the  Bay  Area,  the  Black  Panther  party 
Issued  a  call  for  a  'Revolutionary  Conference 
for  a  United  Front  Against  Fascism.' 

"In  Edwards,  Miss.,  about  the  same  time, 
the  board  of  the  Southern  Conference  Edu- 
cational Fund  (SCEF)  observed,  'A  repressive 
fascist-like  society  and  police  state  is  an 
ominous,  threatening  possibility.' 

"The  SCEF  statement  continued:  "Let  us 
all  who  advocate  social  change  reject  faction- 
alism and  infighting  and  unite  Instead 
against  the  common  foe  of  reaction  and  re- 
pression in  all  its  guises." 

"It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Panthers 
and  the  SCEF  leaders  are  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  their  call  for  unity  In  the  face 
of  reaction.  All  people  of  good  will,  sanity 
and  good  intention  should  respond  immedi- 
ately and  favorably.  (These  are  Communist 
Party  orders — Ed.) 

■"It  is  both  refreshing  and  relieving  to  hear 
militant  forces  call  for  the  kind  of  united 
mass  action  designed  to  draw  in  greater 
numbers  of  working  people  and  their  orga- 
nizations. It  would  be  truly  wonderful  if 
these  forces — which  have  proved  they  do 
not  shrink  before  terror — speak  loudly 
enough  and  persistently  enough  to  minimize 
the  advocates  of  adventurist  acts  by  a  hand- 
ful of  'theorists' — separated  from  working 
people — In  the  face  of  the  power  of  the  state. 
"Of  greatest  importance  and  urgency  at 
the  moment  is  action  to  halt  and  turn  back 
the  reactionary  offensive Every  mil- 
itant must  be  defended  with  a  massive  show 
of  force  and  power — regardless  of  his  or  her 
political  position. 

"These  things  will  not  be  accomplished  by 
insisting  on  ideological  purity  on  the  part  of 
those  in  struggle,  but  rather  on  commitment 
to  do  these  things  and  to  work  with  others 
dedicated  to  these  tasks. 

"Dlmitroff  wrote,  'Whoever  does  not  fight 
the  reactionary  measures  of  the  bourgeolse 
and  the  growth  of  fascism  at  these  prepara- 
tory stages  is  not  in  a  position  to  prevent  the 
victory  of  rasclsm,  but.  on  the  contrary,  fa- 
cilitates that  victory.'  " 

The  Black  Panther,  organ  of  the  party  of 

the  same  name,  also  quotes  Georgl  Dlmitroff 

In  the  center  fold  of  Its  June  7,  1969,  issue: 

"Incipient  American  fascism  is  endeavor- 
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Ing  to  direct  the  disillusionment  and  dis- 
content of  these  masses  into  reactionary 
fascist  channels.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
development  of  American  fascism  that  at 
the  present  state  it  appears  principally  in  the 
guise  of  an  opposition  to  fascism,  which  it 
accuses  of  being  an  'un-American'  tendency 
Imported  from  abroad.  In  contradistinction 
to  German  fascism,  which  Ekcts  under  anti- 
constitutional  slogans,  American  fascism 
tries  to  portray  itself  as  the  custodian  and 
'American  democracy".  .  .  . 

"And  what  would  the  success  of  fascism 
in  the  United  States  entail?  For  the  toiling 
masses  it  would,  of  course,  entail  the  un- 
restrained strengthening  of  the  regime  of 
exploitation  and  the  destruction  of  the  work- 
ing class  movement.  .  . 

'"It  Is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  interests 
of  the  American  proletariat  demand  that  all 
its  forces  dissociate  themselves  from  the 
capitalist  parties  without  delay.  It  must  at 
the  proper  time  find  ways  and  suitable  forms 
of  preventing  fascism  from  winning  over  the 
broad  discontented  masses  of  the  toilers. 
And  here  it  must  be  said  that  under  Ameri- 
can conditions  the  creation  of  a  mass  party 
of  tollers,  a  "Workers"  and  Farmers'  Party.' 

might  serve  as  such  a  suitable  form 

Such  a  party,  of  course,  will  be  neither  So- 
cialist nor  Communist.  But  it  MUST  be  an 
anti-fascist  party  and  must  NOT  be  an  anti- 
Communist  party,  .... 

'"It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a  party 
will  fight  for  the.electlon  of  its  own  candi- 
dates to  local  offlcjes,  to  the  state  legislatures, 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate. .  .  .  The  question  of  forming  a  "Work- 
ers" and  Farmers"  Party."'  and  Its  program, 
should  be  discussed  at  mass  meetings  of  the 
people.  We  should  develop  the  most  wide- 
spread movement  for  the  creation  of  such  a 
party,  and  take  the  lead  In  it.  In  no  case  must 
the  initiative  of  organizing  the  party  to  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  to  elements  desirous  of  util- 
izing the  discontent  of  the  masses  which 
have  become  disillusioned  to  both  the  Bour- 
geois parties.  Democratic  and  Republican,  in 
order  to  create  a  "third  party"  in  the  United 
States,  as  an  anti-Communist  p.irty,  a  party 
directed  against  the  revolutionary  movement. 
(Excerpt  from  speech  delivered  at  the  seventh 
world  congress  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional July  24th.  August  20th.  1935.  by 
Georgl  Dlmitroff) " 

Always  In  the  last  stages  of  revolution,  the 
Communists  plan,  promote  and  organize  a 
united  front  or  people's  front  of  all  left 
groups.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  in 
these  final  stages  they  no  longer  quarrel 
among  themselves  and  are  willing  to  over- 
look differences.  This  was  manifest  in  the 
attempted  take-over  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public a  few  years  back  when  Castroltes.  or- 
thodox Communists,  Maoists  and  Trotsky- 
ites  all  worked  together  under  a  single  lead- 
ership. The  Panthers  are  being  used  as  the 
catalyst  to  unite  these  dissident  radial  forces 
here  In  the  United  States.  Tom  Hayden.  con- 
ference leader  and  SDS  founder,  admits  the 
new  "United  Front"  Is  patterned  after  the 
Communist  United  Front  of  the  1930's. 

In  an  interview  with  "six  young  black  men" 
who  came  Into  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Communist  paper,  the  Daily  World.  Margit 
Pittmen  learned  their  plans  and  wrote: 

"All  six  are  leading  members  of  the  Black 
Panther  Party,  who  devote  their  full  time  to 
'the  revolution.' 

"In  recent  months,  a  period  of  stepped-up 
police  attacks,  the  Panthers  have  Increasingly 
felt  the  need  for  alliances  with  other  groups. 
We  hope  that  the  conference  will  unite  all 
radical  and  liberal  elements."  said  Ray  'Masai' 
Hewitt. . . 

"  We  want  to  embrace  all  progressive  ele- 
ments." I  was  told,  "all  national  group  mi- 
norities. We  appeal  to  every  liberal  and 
progressive.".  . . 

"'The  Panthers  hope  that  the  July  con- 
ference will  result  In  another,  larger  gather- 
ing later  this  year  so  that,  In  the  words  of 
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one  of  our  visitors,  It  can  unite  all  forces  that 
are  anti-fascist  but  not  antl-communlst." 

The  Panthers'  Minister  of  Information,  El- 
drldge  Cleaver,  was  not  present  at  their 
July  conference  as  he  has  fled  the  country  to 
escape  prosecution.  He  was  In  Algiers  at  the 
time  of  the  conference  where  he  and  his  wife 
were  the  guests  of  the  Algerian  goverrunent. 
They  were  there  to  attend  an  African  Cul- 
tural Festival  and  were  Joined  by  two  other 
officials  of  the  Black  Panther  Party,  Emory 
Douglas  (Minister  of  Culture)  and  David 
Hilliard  (Chief  of  Staff)  they  were  also 
Joined  by  Robert  Scheer,  editor  In  chief  of 
Ramparts  magazine  who  said  that  Cleaver 
was  the  magazine's  foreign  editor.  Cleaver 
was  quoted  as  predicting  that  violence  In 
the  United  States  would  Increase  stating: 
"We  have  a  war  going  on  in  the  United  States 
and  the  casualty  rate  is  rising,"'  and  adding 
that  the  capitalist  system  in  the  United 
States  "must  be  dismantled  over  the  dead 
bodies  of  Its  supporters." 

Cleaver  has  previously  been  quoted  as 
stating:  "We  are  revolutionaries,  and  as 
revolutionaries  our  goal  is  the  transformation 
of  the  American  social  order.  In  order  to 
transform  the  American  social  order,  we  have 
to  destroy  the  present  structure  of  power  In 
the  United  States,  we  have  to  overthrow 
the  government.  .  .  .  Revolutionaries  must 
have  their  minds  centered  on  destruction. 
We're  out  to  destroy  the  present  machinery 
of  the  ruling  class,  that  is  our  task  and  that's 
what  we  must  be  about.  And  we  say  that 
we  will  do  this  by  any  means  necessary.  .  .  . 
The  only  means  possible  is  the  violent  over- 
throw of  the  machinery  of  the  oppressive 
ruling  class.  .  .  .  We  must  destroy  their  in- 
stitutions from  which  they  derive  their 
power.  .  .  .  We  iiust  not  get  into  a  bag  of 
thinking  that  we're  involved  in  a  game.  A 
revolution  is  not  a  game;  it's  war.  We're  in- 
volved in  a  war — a  people's  war  against  those 
who  oppress  the  people,  and  this  is  the  war  in 
the  clearest  sense  of  the  word." 

The  slogan  of  the  National  Conference  for 
a  United  Front  Against  Fascism  was  Power 
to  the  People — Panther  Power  to  the  Van- 
guard. At  the  opening  of  the  conference  they 
shouted  it,  at  the  closing  of  the  conference 
they  shouted  It.  "  Power  to  the  people,'  they 
shouted.  "Power  to  the  people."  They  made  it 
a  chant  and  they  used  it  again  and  again. 
When  they  did,  their  arms  shot  Into  the 
air  with  their  fists  clenched."  .  .  .  NY.  Times 
7  20/69. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  In  the  Oakland 
Auditorium  with  Black  Panther  guards  on 
duty.  All  persons  were  searched  before  being 
permitted  to  enter  thus  delaying  the  start 
of  the  meeting  for  over  an  hour.  Starting  the 
next  day  public  meetings  were  held  In  Bobby 
Hutton  Park,  named  for  a  17-year-old  Black 
Panther  killed  in  a  shoot-out  with  the  Oak- 
land Police.  According  to  "observers."  the 
choice  of  this  site  was  interpreted  as  a  move 
to  bring  whites  and  blacks  together  in  a 
common  cause.  There  seems  to  be  a  psycho- 
icgical  reason  for  everything  the  Communist- 
led  radicals  do.  The  Black  Panthers  "break- 
fast for  children"  program  is  "socialism  in 
action."  The  Berkeley  park  struggle  caused 
people  to  see  themselves  attacking  private 
property.  These  things  condition  the  unwary 
10  things  they  would  not  otherwise  accept. 
The  proposed  "North  American  Brigade  to 
Cut  Cane  In  the  1960  Sugar  Harvest  in  Cuba" 
will  condition  them  even  further.  Their  ex- 
perience in  Cuba  is  expected  to  help  them 
"develop  ways  of  combatting  antl-commu- 
nlsm."  They  are  expected  to  "gain  a  prac- 
tical understanding  of  the  creative  applica- 
tion of  communist  principles  on  a  day-to-day 
basis."  Nothing  is  left  to  chance  with  the 
Communist — everything  is  scientifically 
planned. 

What  it's  all  about  can  most  clearly  be 
seen  from  the  Statement  of  Revolutionary 
Youth  Movement  (SDS)  : 

"(1)  Oppose  white  supremacy.  Pull  sup- 
port to  the  National  Liberation  struggles  of 
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the  oppressed  peoples  against  U.S.  Imperial- 
ism. .  .  .  We  recognize  and  support  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Vietnamese  people,  under  the 
leadership  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  the  NLF  as 
the  spearhead  of  all  anti-lmperlallst  strug- 
gles In  the  world  today. 

"As  revolutionaries  within  the  oppressor 
nation,  we  unhesitatingly  assume  our  respon- 
sibility to  carry  the  struggle  against  U.S.  im- 
perialism through  to  the  end  by  linking  our 
fight  to  the  international  struggles  of  the 
oppressed  peoples  by  consistently  opposing 
white  supremacy  .  .  .  and  by  giving  concrete 
support  to  the  struggles  of  Black.  Latin  and 
other  oppressed  peoples  within  the  U.S.  for 
democratic  rights. 

"As  revolutionaries  In  the  oppressor  na- 
tion, we  recognize  our  responsibility,  in  the 
name  of  proletarian  internationalism,  to  sup- 
port and  learn  from  the  proletarian  forces 
within  the  national  liberation  movements 
of  the  oppressed  peoples. 

"(2)  Oppose  male  supremacy.  .  .  .  We  sup- 
port the  struggle  of  women  for  control  over 
their  bodies,  and  demand  the  removal  of  all 
legal  and  financial  restrictions  on  abortions, 
and  the  providing  of  free  birth  control  for 
those  women  who  desire  it.  .  .  .  We  demand 
complete  legal  equality  for  women,  and  op- 
pose existing  marriage  and  divorce  laws, 
prostitution  laws  and  other  reinforcements 
of  the  subjugation  of  women.  .  .  . 

"(3)  Support  for  armed  struggle.  Recog- 
nizing that  U.S  imperialism  is  the  most  vo- 
racious beast  that  ever  stalked  the  earth. 
that  it  is  engaged  in  crimes  of  blood  against 
humankind,  and  it  can  only  be  destroyed  by 
the  people  of  the  world  picking  up  the  sword 
and  fighting  it.  we  affirm  the  right  of  all 
revolutionary  peoples  and  classes  to  wage 
armed  struggles  for  liberation,  we  commit 
ourselves  to  give  concrete  aid  to  these  strug- 
gles where  they  arise,  and  we  undertake  to 
educate  the  U.S.  p>eople  and  prepare  them  and 
ourselves  to  wage  a  determined  struggle 
with  arms  In  hand  to  destroy  U.S.  imperial- 
ism in  its  lair. 

"(4)  Exclude  anti-communism.  Recogniz- 
ing that  antl-communlsm  is  a  main  weapon 
of  the  ruling  class  to  weaken  the  ranks  of 
the  people,  we  absolutely  reject  it.  exclude 
it  from  our  movement,  and  defend  the  right 
of  people  to  organize  themselves  into  dis- 
ciplined collectives  based  on  Marxlst- 
Lcninlst  principles,  and  to  advocate  and  fight 
for  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

"(5)  Fight  for  socialism.  Recognizing  that 
only  through  socialism,  the  public  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  producing  wealth,  can 
the  people  be  freed  from  misery,  we  declare 
ourselves  a  socialist  movement,  and  under- 
take to  conduct  propaganda  among  the  peo- 
ple to  win  ihem  to  the  need  to  establish 
scclalism." 

This  is  pure  Communism  in  action.  The 
beasts  are  Joining  hands  with  the  planners. 
The  Black  Panthers  and  affiliated  Negro 
groups  will  use  the  guns  and  supply  the  ter- 
ror: the  S.D.S..  DuBols  Clubs,  etc.  will  raise 
the  funds  and  involve  the  students:  the 
■New  Left"  (750,000)  like  sheep  will  follow 
the  leaders:  and  behind  the  scenes  the  In- 
ternational Communist  Conspiracy  will  plan 
and  direct  the  action.  The  open  revolution 
is  close  at  hand. 


MITCHELL  BLOCKED  FINCH'S  MOVE 
ON  ANTI- INTEGRATION  PRO- 
POSAL 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7.  1969 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  thesis 
of  the  article  by  columnists  Rowland 
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Evans  and  Robert  Novak  In  Wednes- 
days  Washingtori  Post  is  accurate,  fur- 
ther serious  questions  about  the  Inten- 
tions of  the  Nbcon  administration — 
particularly  Attorney  General  Mitchell — 
on  civil  rights  matters  is  raised.  These 
columnists  repor ;  that  the  decision  of 
the  administration  to  refrain  from  tak- 
ing a  position  on  he  antlcivil  rights  pro- 
visions written  into  the  House-passed 
Labor-HEW  appDoprlatlons  bill  was  the 
work  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Assuming  the  larticle's  accuracy,  we 
have  once  again  witnessed  a  capitula- 
tion by  this  admiiistration  to  the  forces 
of  segregation  ard  reaction.  If  the  ad- 
ministration muiit  give  away  Federal 
equal-opportunitj  programs  as  a  politi- 
cal payoff  to  the  feouth  for  votes  in  last 
November's  election,  it  at  least  should 
not  publicly  compromise  its  Integrity  by 
saying  one  thing  c  n  civil  rights  while  do- 
ing the  opposite. 

The  evidence  is  mounting,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. The  Nixon  administration  is  compil- 
ing an  antlcivil  rights  record  which 
threatensto  wipe  out  many  of  the  hard- 
won  gains -of  the  i  ast  decade.  One  might 
have  expected  more  from  a  President 
elected  under  th€  banner  of  the  party 
of  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  [  said  on  national  tele- 
vision last  Sundar.  I  am  terribly  disap- 
pointed by  the  de:ision  of  the  adminis- 
tration not  to  take  a  public  position  on 
the  Whitten  amendment.  There  is  no 
question  that  ths  provisions  of  that 
measure  are  int<  nded  to  cripple  the 
school  desegregatidn  program  carried  out 
under  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  Adoption  ol  the  provision  would 
perpetuate  unequal  educational  oppor- 
tunity and  continue  the  shortchanging 
of  black  childrei — especially  in  the 
South.  I  would  ho  )e.  therefore,  that  the 
administration  will  realize  the  folly  and 
immorality  inherent  in  this  decision,  re- 
consider the  matter,  and  publicly  oppose 
the  Whitten  amen  Iment  while  the  bill  is 
being  considered  in  the  Senate  and  later 
during  the  confei  ence  committee  ses- 
sions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ii  iclude  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  the  Evars  and  Novak  column 
to  which  I  have  rel  erred : 
MrrcHELL   Blocked  ]  »inch's  Move  on  Anti- 

INTECRATI DN     PROPOSAL 

(By  Rcwland  Evai  s  and  Robert  Novak  i 

The  reason  why  tie  Nixon  administration 
tolerated  house  paisage  last  week  of  an 
amendment  designe(  I  to  cripple  school  de- 
segregation was  the  andercover  intervention 
of  Atty.  Gen.  John  Mitchell,  the  strong  man 
of  the  Cabinet. 

Mitchell  blocked  a  move  by  Robert  Pinch, 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
(HEW),  to  put  the  f  ixon  administration  on 
record  against  the  ai  iti-integratlon  proposal 
of  Mississippi's  Rep.  lamle  Whitten.  In  fact, 
Mitchell  made  a  spe:ial,  highly  secret  visit 
to  Capitol  Hill  to  ma:  Le  sure  that  Republican 
leaders  did  not  turn  against  the  Whitten 
amendment.  Becaus<  of  this,  the  Whitten 
amendment  narrowly  carried. 

The  upshot  transci  nds  Just  one  more  vic- 
tory for  John  Mitch*  11  and  one  more  defeat 
for  Bob  Pinch  inside  the  administration. 
Rather,  this  is  a  :  lecessary  triumph  for 
Mitchelllsm — the  ati  omey  general's  grand 
design  of  combininf  the  1968  Nixon  and 
Wallace  votes  into  i  national  Republican 
majority.  Vital  to  Mit  :helllsm  is  a  civil  rights 
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policy  that  placates  the  South  but  does  not 
offend  northern  whites. 

Whltten's  rider  to  the  educational  appro- 
priations bill  fulfills  that  requirement.  While 
ostensibly  aimed  against  busing  school  chil- 
dren (which  arouses  equal  outrage  in  North 
and  South),  it  would  hamstring  the  Pederal 
Government  in  forcing  southern  desegrega- 
tion through  withholding  of  federal  money. 
In  preparation  for  last  week's  battle,  pro- 
civil  rights  Republicans  in  the  House  some 
two  weeks  ago  requested  ielp  from  Pinch's 
HEW.  They  were  assured  aid  would  be  forth- 
coming— a  public  statement  to  be  issued  by 
Pinch.  Indeed,  White  House  lobbyists  ex- 
pected to  be  working  agninst  the  Whitten 
amendment. 

A  statement  by  Pinch  opposing  the 
amendment  was  drafted  at  HEW  on  Friday, 
July  25,  and — because  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment shares  responsibility  tor  school  deseg- 
regation policy  with  HEW — sent  to  Justice 
for  Mitchell's  co-signature.  There  it  stopped 
cold.  On  Monday,  July  28.  Mitchell  not  only 
refused  to  sign  the  statement  but  prevented 
It  from  seeing  the  light  of  day. 

That  put  the  administration  into  a  po- 
sition of  benevolent  neutrality  toward  the 
Whitten  amendment.  Paying  an  unusual 
visit  to  a  secret  meeting  of  the  House  Re- 
publican leadership  on  Tuesday  morning, 
July  29,  In  the  minority  whip  offlce  just 
hours  before  the  appropriations  bill  came 
up  on  the  House  floor,  Mitchell  explicitly 
pronounced  this  position:  the  administra- 
tion would  not  interfere  with  the  Whitten 
amendment. 

That  doomed  any  hope  of  defeating  Whit- 
ten. When  liberal  Republican  congressmen 
iisked  what  had  happened  to  the  promised 
statement  from  Pinch,  they  were  told  lamely 
that  Pinch  was  in  California  (true  enough) 
and  unreachable  (highly  implausible).  One 
such  congressman  pleading  for  help  against 
the  Whitten  amendment  was  told  by  Mi- 
nority Leader  Gerald  Ford  of  Michigan:  "If  it 
goes  to  a  roll  call,  it's  going  to  embarrass  a 
lot  of  guys." 

Thus  attempts  to  reject  the  Whitten 
amendment  were  beaten  on  Thursday,  158 
lo  141.  on  a  teller  vote  where  no  record  is 
kept — thereby  avoiding  a  roll  call.  Had  the 
administration  and  Republican  leadership 
taken  a  position,  Whitten  unquestionably 
would  have  been  beaten. 

This  has  left  a  wretched  taste  not  only 
with  the  splinter  of  Republican  liberals  but 
such  moderate  conservatives  as  William  Mc- 
culloch of  Ohio,  Albert  Quie  of  Minnesota, 
Tom  Railsback  of  Illinois,  Edward  Blester  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  one  member  of  the  party 
leadership  caucus,  chairman  John  Anderson, 
Illinois  (Who  sp>oke  eloquently  on  the  House 
floor  against  the  Whitten  amendment.) 

Such  Republican  discontent  plus  the  ab- 
sence of  Pinch  in  California  and  President 
Nixon  in  Asia  when  Mitchell  was  laying 
down  policy  provides  a  little  hope  for  civil 
rights  forces  at  HEW  At  any  rate.  Pinch  now 
intends  to  fight  the  Whitten  amendment  in 
the  Senate. 

But  even  if  the  Whitten  amendment  does 
not  make  it  all  the  way  through  Congress, 
Mitchell's  benevolent  neutrality  toward  it 
is  In  itself  of  great  significance.  "I  believe 
a  fundamental  decision  has  been  made,"  says 
Congressman  Anderson.  That  decision:  the 
courts,  not  the  executive  branch  will  be  given 
the  job  of  enforcing  school  desegreation — a 
concept  fully  compatible  with  the  Whitten 
amendment. 

This  historic  shift  means  not  only  that  the 
pace  of  school  desegreation  will  slow  dra- 
matically (the  Nixon  adminiitratlon's 
Georgia  court  suit  will  take  years  to  settle) 
but  that  the  federal  Judges,  not  President 
Nixon,  will  l)e  blamed  when  it  finally  comes. 
These  results  could  help  satisfy  the  crucial 
but  vulnerable  requirement  of  Mitchelllsm 
that  the  Nixon  administration  pleases  1968 
Wallace  voters  eftough  to  enlist  them  In  a 
new  majority. 
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MERCHANT  MARINE  PROBLEMS 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  ONEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  31,1  had  the  great  privi- 
lege and  pleasure  to  address  a  meeting  of 
the  Seafarers  International  Union  gath- 
ered here  in  Wfishington  for  a  week-long 
annual  convention.  Because  I  believe  a 
strong,  expanded  merchant  marine  is 
vital  to  the  economy  and  growth  of  our 
Nation,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  portion  of  the  remarks  I  made 
before  that  convention  last  Thursday.  I 
want  to  bring  these  remarks  and  the 
facts  therein  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, because  I  believe  the  decline  of 
the  merchant  marine  is  a  national  trag- 
edy and  the  problems  of  the  merchant 
marine  are  the  problems  of  the  Nation. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  of  Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  with  my  friends 
of  the  Seafarers  International  Union.  I  feel 
at  home  with  the  Seafarers  because  I  come 
from  a  seafaring  district  In  a  seafaring  State. 
The  economy  of  Massachusetts  was  originally 
based  on  sea  trade  and  the  most  exciting  his- 
tory of  the  colonies  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Union  stenuned  from  shipping  and  sea  trade. 
I  am  particularly  happy  to  see  here  Paul  Hall, 
your  great  President,  the  leader  of  the  Sea- 
farers, a  man  who  knows  the  problems  and 
potential  of  the  Merchant  Marine.  I  am  also 
very  happy  to  be  here  with  my  good  friend, 
Phil  Carlip.  Phil,  I  think,  is/probably  the 
greatest  advocate  that  the  Searfarers  and  all 
the  maritime  trade  urUons  could  possible 
ever  have.  He  knows  about  everything  con- 
nected with  the  Merchant  Marine.  He  per- 
suades, argues,  defends  and  when  necessary, 
attacks.  He  is  a  valued  friend  because  he  is  a 
loyal  friend,  and  he  is  a  valuable  source  of 
information  because  the  facts  are  always  with 
him,  always  dependable  and  always  docu- 
mented. Phil  Carlip  is  to  the  maritime  trade 
what  Martin  Luther  King  was  to  civil  rights. 
The  Speaker  and  I,  and  all  those  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  the  Merchant  Marine, 
consult  him  often  and  look  to  him  for  sound 
adrice. 

It  seems  to  me,  when  I  am  talking  to  my 
colleagues  or  to  the  public,  that  I  should 
not  have  to  go  into  long,  detailed  discussions 
aljout  the  needs  of  the  Merchant  Marine — 
the  situation  is  clear,  the  problems  are  ob- 
vious. And  yet  there  must  be  a  great  deal 
more  talking  done  because  we  have  been 
imable  to  change  the  great  decline  of  the 
Merchant  Marine.  There  is  no  doubt  abovit 
it — the  Merchant  Marine  viust  have  a  new 
program,  must  have  funds  and  must  have 
more  defenders. 

Today  the  Merchant  Marine  is  less  than 
one  fifth  the  size  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
Today,  almost  95';  of  all  our  foreign  com- 
merce is  carried  by  ships  flying  foreign  flags. 
Today  four-fifths  of  American  merchant 
ships  came  out  of  shipyards  during  World 
War  II — that  means  they  are  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  old,  and  today  the  American  ship- 
building industry  is  14th  in  the  world  rank- 
ing. That  is  where  we  are.  And  there  may  be 
those  that  think  it  matters  little,  but  I  think 
the  Merchant  Marine  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  Nation.  I  have  always  considered  it 
to  be  the  Xourth  branch  of  our  defense  effort. 
We  know  from  prior  and  almost  bitter  ex- 
perience that  these  ships  can  fill  defense 
needs  and  are  easily  converted  to  serve  in 
time  of  war.  With  the  current  "balance  of 
terror.'  strength  will  not  be  measured  In 
more  and  more  nuclear  weapons,  but  in  a 
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strong,  healthy  population  and  a  strong, 
healthy  economy.  A  large,  expanded,  active 
and  powerful  Merchant  Marine  is  the  one 
factor  that  is  missing  from  our  economy. 
Without  such  a  Merchant  Marine,  we  will 
lose  more  and  more  of  the  world  trade  and 
t.ur  balance  of  payment  problems  will  be 
aggravated. 

We  must  act  now.  Shipyards  are  closing. 
Those  that  were  thriving  twenty  years  ago 
have  been  closed  down.  We  are  losing  men 
with  vital  skills  to  other  jobs  and  to  other 
fields.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  if  there 
is  no  work  for  them,  they  will  leave.  And  If 
V.  e  wait  too  much  longer,  we  won't  have 
people  around  to  teach  a  new  generation  of 
workers  these  vital  skills.  Men  can't  afford 
to  stay  in  the  maritime  trades  because  they 
love  the  sea  and  their  jobs,  they  still  must 
feed  their  families.  They  will  go  wherever  the 
work  is.  We  will  lose  these  men.  When  we 
need  them,  we  won't  be  able  to  call  on  them. 

If  we  don't  act  now,  we  will  have  a  tech- 
nological gap.  Shipyards  of  other  Nations  are 
using  and  will  utilize  modern  technology; 
the  competition  will  get  fiercer  and  fiercer. 
If  we  don't  move  now,  if  we  don't  start  using 
this  modern  technology,  we  will  be  farther 
and  farther  behind. 

So,  my  friends,  I  say  the  {H-oblems  are 
obvious  and  the  need  for  a  solution  is  ob- 
vious. So  what  must  we  do?  First,  of  all,  I  be- 
lieve we  need  an  independent  maritime 
administration  with  a  maritime  policy.  The 
maritime  administration  must  not  continue 
to  be  the  step-child  of  Departments  that 
consider  its  needs  last.  It  must  have  inde- 
pendent status,  and  it  must  have  a  pro- 
gram— a  full  both  short  and  long-term  pro- 
gram to  rebuild  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
bring  it  back  up  to  where  it  ought  to  be. 
We  must  develop  maritime  technology. 
There  should  be  research  In  the  development 
of  small  atomic  reactors  for  merchant  ships. 
We  must  modernize  the  naval  yards.  We 
must  investigate,  research.  Improve  and  use 
modem  means  of  shipbuilding.  We  must 
provide  new  merchant  ships  to  the  unsub- 
sldlzed  fleet  as  well  ae  to  the  subsidized. 
That  way  we  vtIU  liven  the  industry  with 
competition.  We  have  looked  at  and  know  we 
must  change  the  cargo  preference  laws.  We 
want  the  Industry  to  grow,  we  want  more 
ships  and  we  don't  want  to  give  all  the 
cargo  to  just  a  few  of  these.  For  if  we  carry 
out  all  these  programs,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  cargo  to  go  abound  for  a  fleet  five  times 
that  of  today. 

This  is  what  has  to  be  done.  What  have 
we  done  so  far?  Last  year  we  debated,  per- 
suaded, argued,  fought,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded In  passing  a  bill  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent maritime  Eulmlnlstratlon.  We  p>assed 
It  ovM'whelmingly,  and  we  lost  it  to  a  pocket 
veto.  We  will  try  again.  President  Nixon 
appears  not  to  have  any  maritime  policy — 
although  the  Republican  Platform  promised 
us  the  world.  But  we  will  try  again.  We  had 
a  strong  merchant  marine  program  in  the 
Democratic  Platform,  too,  and  the  Demo- 
crats In  the  House  of  Representatives  Intend 
to  see  that  the  promises  in  that  Platform 
are  honored. 

One  hundred  and  forty  Members  of  the 
91st  Congress  have  sponsored  legislation  to 
create  an  independent  maritime  administra- 
tion. The  Omnibus  Maritime  legislation  in- 
troduced last  year  has  been  reintroduced 
and  will  hopefully  be  enacted  in  this  Con- 
gress. There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  varied 
legislation  to  stimulate  growth  and  compe- 
tition In  the  shipping  industry.  I  am  happy 
to  tell  you  that  In  the  Military  Construction 
Appropriations  of  1970,  which  was  Just  be- 
fore me  in  the  Rules  Committee,  we  are 
providing  the  first  funds  for  shipyard  mod- 
ernization. Not  enough  funds,  I  contend, 
but  a  coounltment  at  least,  a  start.  Much 
more  needs  to  be  done,  and  I  call  on  you  to 
help  see  that  It  Is  dckne. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Keep  the  jwessure  on,  keep  information 
coming  in.  Remind  youi  Representatives 
that  other  world  jxjwers,  especially  Russia, 
are  building  Merchant  Marines  as  if  it  were 
the  only  mode  of  transportation  left  to  the 
world.  We  should  do  the  same.  Hold  the 
parties  to  their  campaign  platform.  Don't 
let  up.  Don't  give  up.  Together  I  hope  and 
believe,  we  can  bring  new  life  to  the  Mer- 
chant Marine.  Not  life  In  some  distant  fu- 
ture, but  here  and  now. 


VIOLENCE  AND  EDUCATION 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  7.  1969 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing these  days  of  chaos  and  crime  in  our 
streets,  it  is  refreshing  and  interesting 
to  hear  strong  but  sensible  words  from 
our  Nation's  foremost  law-enforcement 
officer.  A  recent  speech  by  Los  Angeles 
County  District  Attorney  Evelle  J. 
Younger  should  be  carefully  listened  to 
by  every  American. 

Mr.  Younger  was  elected  as  district 
attorney  in  November  of  1964  and  was 
reelected  in  June  of  1968. 

He  has  served  as  both  a  practicing 
attorney  and  a  law  instructor.  He  has 
additionally  authored  numerous  articles 
and  has  been  active  in  many  community 
volunteer  fields. 

It  is  with  a  great  amount  of  pleasure 
that  I  present  the  remarks  of  District 
Attorney  Evelle  Younger : 

Violence  and  Edttcation 

(By  Evelle  J.  Younger,  district  attorney  of 
Los  Angeles  County,  at  the  Law  Day  exer- 
cises, Glendale  Civic  Auditorium,  May  1, 
1969) 

Ten  years  ago,  violence  was  one  subject, 
education  was  another.  Today,  unfortunately, 
this  Is  no  longer  true.  We  all  must  be 
shocked,  amazed  and  discouraged  at  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs.  How  did  it  come  to  pass? 
In  my  opinion  these  are  the  Ingredients  that 
produce  violence  and  destruction  on  campus 
at  all  levels  of  the  educational  establishment 
from  grade  school  through  graduate  school. 
First,  we  live  In  a  permissive  society.  Many 
Americans  have  apparently  believed  that  the 
beet  way  to  preserve  our  Ideals  and  institu- 
tions Is  to  constantly  attack  them.  I  believe, 
in  recent  years,  we  have  been  unduly  toler- 
ant toward  those  In  our  midst  who  perpe- 
trated Illegal  and  often  violent  acts.  There 
has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  an 
individual  to  act  as  though  he  was  his  own 
Supreme  Court.  Many  persons  have  adopted 
the  attitude  that  they  will  obey  such  laws 
they  like  and  Ignore  those  they  don't.  As- 
saultive behavior  has  been  permitted  on 
many  a  campus  that  would  not  have  been 
tolerated  on  skid  row.  The  college  newspaper 
at  one  of  our  great  universities  editorially 
urged  students  to  smoke  marijuana  In  defi- 
ance of  a  law  making  such  an  act  a  felony. 
Prominent  professors,  ministers,  and  profes- 
sional men  have  repeatedly  urged  young 
people  to  disobey  laws  they  consider  to  be 
Immoral.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  many  young 
people  are  convinced  they  can  make  their 
own  rules? 

And  the  Irony  of  it — a  professor  in  our 
community  has  for  several  years  advocated 
that  violence  was  justified  If  the  end  that  was 
being  sought  was  a  noble  one.  During  a  re- 
cent Incident  at  one  of  our  local  colleges  In 
Los  Angeles  County,  he  took  shelter  In  his 
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locked  office  as  ramp.iglng  students  took  over 
the  building.  He  was  among  the  first  of  the 
faculty  to  phone  and  demand  police  protec- 
tion. He  Is  brilliant  In  some  respects  but  too 
confused  to  appreciate  the  possible  connec- 
tion between  his  earlier  pronouncements  and 
present  student  misconduct. 

Secondly,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  some 
of  our  schools  are  substandard.  Our  educa- 
tional system  isn't  jjerfect.  Education  isn't 
always  relevant,  if  I  may  borrow  a  word  used 
with  monotonous  regularity  by  the  militant 
often  without  knowing  what  It  means.  Many 
times  when  students  protest  and  demon- 
strate, they  have  a  legitimate  beef.  Unfor- 
tunately, our  worst  schools  are  often  in  areas 
where  they  need  the  best  facilities  and 
teachers.  In  Los  Angeles  County  in  some  of 
our  low  Income  areas,  attended  mostly  by 
children  of  minority  groups,  the  dropout 
rate  Is  extremely  high.  Rarely  does  a  student 
go  on  to  college.  Apart  from  considerations 
of  humanity  and  Justice,  we  cannot  afford 
to  allow  this  to  continue.  Nlnety-flve  per 
cent  of  the  inmates  of  prisons  throughout 
this  land  are  high  school  dropouts.  A  drop- 
out with  no  salable  talent  Is  most  likely  to 
end  up  on  relief  or  in  trouble  with  the  law. 
Enlightened  self-interest  should  compel  us 
to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  In- 
sure that  every  youngster  In  our  nation  gets 
a  good  enough  education  to  allow  him  to  get 
and  keep  a  job. 

In  that  connection,  It  Is  not  possible:  but, 
it  would  be  logical  if  we  could  move  say, 
Beverly  Hills  High  School,  to  East  Los  An- 
geles and  one  of  the  schools  in  the  eastside 
to  Beverly  Hills.  With  the  superior  facilities 
and  personnel,  we  might  raise  the  education- 
al level  on  the  eastside  without  doing  ma- 
jor damage  to  Beverly  Hills  youngsters.  Bev- 
erly HlUs  youngsters  generally  come  from 
successful  families  where  there  is  no  lan- 
guage problem.  When  those  students  start  to 
school,  they  have  pride  and  ambition;  and 
relatively  speaking,  they  will  do  well  in  any 
educational  Institution.  A  child  from  a  de- 
pressed area,  from  a  family  with  limited 
education  and  an  unstable  employment  his- 
tory at  best  (often,  parents  on  relief  or  in 
penal  institutions,  at  worst),  starts  school 
with  little  chance,  hope  or  even  desire  of 
getting  that  high  school  diploma.  If  you 
add  a  language  problem,  the  child's  chances 
are  nil. 

Thirdly,  administrators,  from  the  college 
president  on  down  to  the  Junior  high  school 
principal,  are.  generally,  untrained  and  com- 
pletely unqualified  to  cope  with  the  problems 
they  are  facing  today.  As  one  high  school 
principal  stated  the  other  day,  if  he  wanted 
to  fight,  he  could  join  the  army.  In  virtually 
every  major  university  In  the  country  to- 
day, armed  guards  are  on  duty  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  president's  office.  This  Is  dis- 
turbing and  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the 
traditions  of  scholarly  life.  Historically,  one 
going  into  the  teaching  profession  had  rea- 
son to  expect  a  relatively  tranquil  existence. 
The  teaching  profession  has  never  paid  a 
lot  of  money  and  professors  don't  expect 
to  get  rich.  But  they  generally  have.  In  the 
past,  found  happiness  and  gratification  in. 
what  was  a  relatively  calm  and  peaceful  ex- 
istence providing  opportunity  to  serve  and 
enrich  our  nation  by  Imparting  knowledge. 
That  is  all  changed.  Teachers  now  are  fre- 
quently the  victims  of  assaultive  behavior — 
often  the  subject  of  violent  obscene  behavior 
and  criticism  from  those  they  serve.  Even  If 
a  teacher  could  physically  cope  with  some 
of  the  problems,  his  or  her  right  to  do  so 
has  been  eroded  in  recent  years. 

By  the  same  token,  we  haven't  trained 
many  principals  or  college  presidents  in  such 
subjects  as  mob  psychology,  guerrilla  tactics 
and  such  things  as  they  may  necessarily  have 
to  know  now  if  they  are  now  to  be  effective. 
Being  untrained  in  this  regard  It  is  natural 
that   many   sometimes   exercise    poor   judg- 
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Evans  and  Robert  Novak  In  Wednes 
day's  Washington  Post  is  accurate,  fur 
ther  serious  questions  about  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Nixon  administration — 
particularly  Attorney  General  Mitchell — 
on  civil  rights  matters  is  raised.  These 
columnists  report  that  the  decision  of 
the  adminlstratlan  to  refrain  from  tak- 
ing a  position  on  ihe  antlcivil  rights  pro- 
visions written  Into  the  House-passed 
Labor-HEW  appiopriations  bill  was  the 
work  of  the  Attoriiey  General. 

Assuming  the  article's  accuracy,  we 
have  once  again  witnessed  a  capitula- 
tion by  this  administration  to  the  forces 
of  segregation  and  reaction.  If  the  ad- 
ministration muft  give  away  Federal 
equal-opportuniti  programs  as  a  politi- 
cal payoff  to  thejSouth  for  votes  in  last 
November's  elect  on,  it  at  least  should 
not  publicly  co^npromise  its  integrity  by 
saying  one  thing  6n  civil  rights  while  do- 
ing the  opposite. 

The  evidence  is  mounting,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. The  Nixon  administration  is  compil- 
ing an  antlcivil  rights  record  which 
threatens  to  wipe  out  many  of  the  hard- 
won  gains  of  the  i>ast  decade.  One  might 
have  expected  more  from  a  President 
elected  under  th<  banner  of  the  party 
of  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  on  national  tele- 
vision last  Simda/,  I  am  terribly  disap- 
pointed by  the  decision  of  the  adminis- 
tration not  to  taie  a  public  position  on 
the  Whitten  am<ndment.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  provisions  of  that 
measure  are  inKmded  to  cripple  the 
school  desegregati  )n  program  carried  out 
under  title  IV  of  i  he  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  Adoption  o:  the  provision  would 
perpetuate  unequil  educational  oppor- 
tunity and  contii  ue  the  shortchanging 
of  black  children — especially  in  the 
South.  I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
administration  wil  realize  the  folly  and 
immorality  inhere  it  in  this  decision,  re- 
consider the  matt<T.  and  publicly  oppose 
the  Whitten  amendment  while  the  bill  is 
being  considered  in  the  Senate  and  later 
during  the  confe-ence  committee  ses- 
sions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  i:  iclude  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  the  Evans  and  Novak  column 
to  which  I  have  rei  erred : 
MrrcHixL   Blocked    •'inch's  Move  on   Anti- 
Integrati  on  Proposal 
(By  Rowland  Evaiis  and  Robert  Novak) 
The  reason  why  tl  >e  Nixon  administration 
tolerated    house    passage    last    week    of    an 
amendment  designel  to  cripple  school  de- 
segregation was  the  undercover  intervention 
of  Atty.  Gen.  John  Ilitchell.  the  strong  man 
of  the  Cabinet. 

Mitchell  blocked  a  move  by  Robert  Pinch, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
( HEW ) ,  to  put  the  1  lixon  administration  on 
record  against  the  a  itl-integration  proposal 
of  Mississippi's  Rep.  Jamie  Whitten.  In  fact, 
Mitchell  made  a  sp<cial,  highly  secret  visit 
to  Capitol  Hill  to  ma  Ice  sure  that  Republican 
leaders  did  not  tun  against  the  Whitten 
amendment.  Becaust  of  this,  the  Whitten 
amendment  narrowlj  carried. 

The  upshot  transc  snds  Just  one  more  vic- 
tory for  John  Mltchi  U  and  one  more  defeat 
for  Bob  Pinch  insl  le  the  administration. 
Rather,  this  Is  a  aecessary  triumph  for 
Mltchellism — the  at  »mey  general's  grand 
design  of  combinlni ;  the  1968  Nixon  and 
Wallace  votes  into  a  national  Republican 
majority.  Vital  to  Mil  chellism  is  a  civil  rights 
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policy  that  placates  the  South  but  does  not 
offend  northern  whites. 

Wtiltten's  rider  to  the  educational  appro- 
priatlona  bill  fulfills  that  requirement.  While 
ostensibly  aimed  against  btislng  school  chil- 
dren (Which  arouses  equal  outrage  In  North 
and  South),  it  would  hamstring  the  Federal 
Government  in  forcing  southern  desegrega- 
tion through  withholding  of  federal  money. 
In  preparation  for  last  week's  battle,  pro- 
clvll  rights  Republicans  in  the  House  some 
two  weeks  ago  requested  Jielp  from  Pinch's 
HEW.  They  were  assured  aid  would  be  forth- 
coming— a  public  statement  to  be  issued  by 
Pinch.  Indeed,  White  House  lobbyists  ex- 
pected to  be  working  against  the  Whitten 
amendment. 

A  statement  by  Pinch  opposing  the 
amendment  was  drafted  at  HEW  on  Prlday, 
July  25,  and — because  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment shares  resiKinslbillty  for  school  deseg- 
regation policy  with  HEW — sent  to  Justice 
for  Mitchell's  co-signature.  There  it  stopped 
cold.  On  Monday,  July  28,  Mitchell  not  only 
refused  to  sign  the  statement  but  prevented 
it  from  seeing  the  light  of  day. 

That  put  the  administration  into  a  po- 
sition of  benevolent  neutrality  toward  the 
Whitten  amendment.  Paying  an  unusual 
visit  to  a  secret  nveettng  of  the  House  Re- 
publican leadership  on  Tuesday  morning, 
July  29,  In  the  minority  whip  office  Jxist 
hours  before  the  appropriations  bill  came 
up  on  the  House  floor,  Mitchell  explicitly 
pronounced  this  position:  the  administra- 
tion would  not  interfere  with  the  Whitten 
amendment. 

That  doomed  any  hope  of  defeating  Whit- 
ten. When  liberal  Republican  congressmen 
asked  what  had  happened  to  the  promised 
statement  from  Pinch,  they  were  told  lamely 
that  Pinch  was  in  California  (true  enough) 
and  unreachable  (highly  implausible).  One 
such  congressman  pleading  for  help  against 
the  Whitten  amendment  was  told  by  Mi- 
nority Leader  Gerald  Ford  of  Michigan :  'If  it 
goes  to  a  roll  call,  it's  going  to  embarrass  a 
lot  of  guys." 

Thus  attempts  to  reject  the  Whitten 
amendment  were  beaten  on  Thursday,  158 
to  141,  on  a  teller  vote  where  no  record  is 
kept — thereby  avoiding  a  roll  call.  Had  the 
administration  and  Republican  leadership 
taken  a  position,  Whitten  unquestionably 
would  have  been  beaten. 

This  has  left  a  wretched  taste  not  only 
with  the  splinter  of  Republican  liberals  but 
such  moderate  conservatives  as  William  Mc- 
culloch of  Ohio,  Albert  Qule  of  Minnesota, 
Tom  Rallsback  of  Illinois,  Edward  Blester  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  one  member  of  the  party 
leadership  caucus,  chairman  John  Anderson, 
Illinois  ( who  spKike  eloquently  on  the  House 
floor  against  the  Whitten  amendment.) 

Such  Republican  discontent  plus  the  ab- 
sence of  Pinch  In  California  and  President 
Nixon  in  Asia  when  Mitchell  was  laying 
down  policy  provides  a  little  hope  for  civil 
rights  forces  at  HEW.  At  any  rate.  Finch  now 
Intends  to  flght  the  Whitten  amendment  In 
the  Senate. 

But  even  If  the  Whitten  amendment  does 
not  make  it  all  the  way  through  Congress. 
Mitchell's  benevolent  neutrality  toward  It 
Is  In  Itself  of  great  signlflcance.  "I  believe 
a  fundamentaJ  decision  has  been  made,"  says 
Congressman  Anderson.  That  decision:  the 
courts,  not  the  executive  branch  will  be  given 
the  Job  of  enforcing  school  desegreatlon — a 
concept  fully  compaUble  with  the  Whitten 
amendment. 

This  historic  shift  means  not  only  that  the 
pace  of  school  desegreatlon  will  slow  dra- 
matlcaJly  (the  Nixon  administration's 
Georgia  court  suit  wUl  take  years  to  settle) 
but  that  the  federal  Judges,  not  President 
Nixon,  will  be  blamed  when  It  flnally  comes. 
These  results  could  help  satisfy  the  crucial 
but  vulnerable  requirement  of  Mltchellism 
that  the  Nixon  administration  pleases  1968 
Wallace  voters  enough  to  enlist  them  In  a 
new  majority. 
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MERCHANT  MARINE  PROBLEMS 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
Speaker,  on  July  31.1  had  the  great  privi- 
lege and  pleasure  to  address  a  meeting  of 
the  Seafarers  International  Union  gath- 
ered here  in  Washington  for  a  week-long 
annual  convention.  Because  I  believe  a 
strong,  expanded  merchant  marine  is 
vital  to  the  economy  and  growth  of  our 
Nation,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  portion  of  the  remarks  I  made 
before  that  convention  last  Thursday.  I 
want  to  bring  these  remarks  and  the 
facts  therein  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, because  I  believe  the  decline  of 
the  merchant  marine  is  a  national  trag- 
edy and  the  problems  of  the  merchant 
marine  are  the  problems  of  the  Nation. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  of  Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  with  my  friends 
of  the  Seafarers  International  Union.  I  feel 
at  home  with  the  Seafarers  because  I  come 
from  a  seafaring  district  In  a  seafaring  State. 
The  economy  of  Massachusetts  was  originally 
based  on  sea  trade  and  the  most  exciting  his- 
tory of  the  colonies  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Union  stemmed  from  shipping  and  sea  trade. 
I  am  particularly  happy  to  see  here  Paul  Hall, 
your  great  President,  the  leader  of  the  Sea- 
farers, a  man  who  knows  the  problems  and 
potential  of  the  Merchant  Marine.  I  am  also 
very  happy  to  be  here  with  my  good  friend, 
Phil  Carllp.  Phil,  I  think.  Is  probably  the 
greatest  advocate  that  the  Searfarers  and  all 
the  maritime  trade  unions  could  possible 
ever  have.  He  knows  about  everything  con- 
nected with  the  Merchant  Marine.  He  per- 
suades, lirgues,  defends  and  when  necessary, 
attacks.  He  Is  a  valued  friend  because  he  Is  a 
loyal  friend,  and  he  Is  a  valuable  source  of 
information  because  the  facts  are  always  with 
him,  always  dependable  and  always  docu- 
mented. Phil  Carllp  Is  to  the  maritime  trade 
what  Martin  Luther  King  was  to  civil  rights. 
The  Speaker  and  I,  and  all  those  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  the  Merchant  Marine, 
consult  him  often  and  look  to  him  for  sound 
advice. 

It  seems  to  me,  when  I  am  talking  to  my 
coUeagties  or  to  the  public,  that  I  should 
not  have  to  go  into  long,  detailed  discussions 
about  the  needs  of  the  Merchant  Marine — 
the  situation  is  clear,  the  problems  are  ob- 
vious. And  yet  there  must  be  a  great  deal 
more  talking  done  because  we  have  been 
unable  to  change  the  great  decline  of  the 
Merchant  Marine.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it — the  Merchant  Marine  must  have  a  new 
program,  must  have  funds  and  must  have 
more  defenders. 

Today  the  Merchant  Marine  is  less  than 
one  fifth  the  size  It  was  twenty  years  ago. 
Today,  almost  95 '^^  of  all  our  foreign  com- 
merce is  carried  by  ships  flying  foreign  flags. 
Today  four-fifths  of  American  merchant 
ships  came  out  of  shipyards  during  World 
War  II — that  means  they  are  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  old,  and  today  the  American  ship- 
building industry  is  14th  in  the  world  rank- 
ing. That  Is  where  we  are.  And  there  may  be 
those  that  think  it  matters  little,  but  I  think 
the  Merchant  Marine  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  Nation.  I  have  always  considered  it 
to  be  the  fovu-th  branch  of  our  defense  effort. 
We  know  from  prior  and  almost  bitter  ex- 
perience that  these  ships  can  fill  defense 
needs  and  are  easily  converted  to  serve  in 
time  of  war.  With  the  current  "balance  of 
terror,'  strength  will  not  be  measured  In 
more  and  more  nuclear  weapons,  but  In  a 


strong,  healthy  population  and  a  strong, 
healthy  economy.  A  large,  expanded,  active 
and  powerful  Merchant  Marine  is  the  one 
factor  that  is  missing  from  our  economy. 
Without  such  a  Merchant  Marine,  we  will 
lose  more  and  more  of  the  world  trade  and 
our  balance  of  payment  problems  will  i>e 
aggravated. 

'we  must  act  now.  Shipyards  are  closing. 
Those  that  were  thriving  twenty  years  ago 
have  been  closed  down.  We  are  losing  men 
with  vital  skills  to  other  Jobs  and  to  other 
fields.  It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  If  there 
Is  no  work  for  them,  they  will  leave.  And  If 
we  wait  too  much  longer,  we  won't  have 
people  around  to  teach  a  new  generation  of 
workers  these  vital  skills.  Men  can't  afford 
to  stay  in  the  maritime  trades  because  they 
love  the  sea  and  their  Jobs,  they  still  must 
feed  their  families.  They  will  go  wherever  the 
work  Is.  We  will  lose  these  men.  When  we 
need  them,  we  won't  be  able  to  call  on  them. 

If  we  don't  act  now,  we  will  have  a  tech- 
nological gap.  Shipyards  of  other  Nations  are 
using  and  will  utilize  modern  technology; 
the  competition  will  get  fiercer  and  fiercer. 
If  we  don't  move  now.  If  we  don't  start  using 
this  modern  technology,  we  will  be  farther 
and  farther  behind. 

So,  my  friends,  I  say  the  problems  are 
obvious  and  the  need  for  a  solution  is  ob- 
vious. So  what  must  we  do?  First,  of  all.  I  be- 
lieve we  need  an  Independent  maritime 
administration  with  a  maritime  policy.  The 
maritime  administration  must  not  continue 
to  be  the  step-child  of  Departments  that 
consider  Its  needs  last.  It  must  have  Inde- 
pendent status,  and  it  must  have  a  pro- 
gram— a  full  both  short  and  long-term  pro- 
gram to  rebuild  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
bring  It  back  up  to  where  It  otight  to  be. 
We  must  develop  maritime  technology. 
There  should  be  research  in  the  development 
of  small  atomic  reactors  for  merchant  ships. 
We  must  modernize  the  naval  yards.  We 
must  investigate,  research.  Improve  and  use 
modem  means  of  shipbuilding.  We  must 
provide  new  merchant  ships  to  the  unsub- 
sldlzed  fieet  as  well  as  to  the  subsidized. 
That  way  we  will  liven  the  Industry  with 
competition.  We  have  looked  at  and  know  we 
must  change  the  cargo  preference  laws.  We 
want  the  Industry  to  grow,  we  want  more 
ships  and  we  don't  want  to  give  all  the 
cargo  to  Just  a  few  of  these.  For  If  we  carry 
out  all  these  programs,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  cargo  to  go  abound  for  a  fleet  flve  times 
that  of  today. 

This  is  what  has  to  be  done.  What  have 
we  done  so  far?  Last  year  we  debated,  per- 
suaded, argued,  fought,  and  flnally  suc- 
ceeded In  passing  a  bill  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent maritime  administration.  We  passed 
It  overwhelmingly,  and  we  lost  It  to  a  pocket 
veto.  We  will  try  again.  President  Nixon 
appears  not  to  have  any  maritime  policy — 
although  the  Republican  Platform  promised 
us  the  world.  But  we  will  try  again.  We  had 
a  strong  merchant  marine  program  In  the 
Democratic  Platform,  too,  and  the  Demo- 
crats In  the  House  of  Representatives  Intend 
to  see  that  the  promises  In  that  Platform 
are  honored. 

One  hundred  and  forty  Members  of  the 
91st  Congress  have  sponsored  legislation  to 
create  an  Independent  maritime  administra- 
tion. The  Omnibus  Maritime  legislation  In- 
troduced last  year  has  been  reintroduced 
and  win  hofiefully  be  enacted  In  this  Con- 
gress. There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  varied 
legislation  to  stimulate  growth  and  compe- 
tition in  the  shipping  Industry.  I  am  happy 
to  tell  you  that  In  the  Military  Construction 
Appropriations  of  1970,  which  was  Just  be- 
fore me  In  the  Rules  Committee,  we  are 
providing  the  flrst  funds  for  shipyard  mod- 
ernization. Not  enough  funds,  I  contend, 
but  a  commitment  at  least,  a  start.  Much 
more  needs  to  be  done,  and  I  call  on  you  to 
help  see  that  it  Is  dooe. 
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Keep  the  pressure  on.  keep  information 
coming  In.  Remind  your  Representatives 
that  other  world  powers,  especially  Russia, 
are  building  Merchant  Marines  as  If  It  were 
the  only  mode  of  transportation  left  to  the 
world.  We  should  do  the  same.  Hold  the 
parties  to  their  campaign  platform.  Don't 
let  up.  Don't  give  up.  Together  I  hope  and 
believe,  we  can  bring  new  life  to  the  Mer- 
chant Marine.  Not  life  in  some  distant  fu- 
ture, but  here  and  now. 


VIOLENCE  AND  EDUCATION 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALirORinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing these  days  of  chaos  and  crime  in  our 
streets,  it  is  refreshing  and  interesting 
to  hear  strong  but  sensible  words  from 
our  Nation's  foremost  law-enforcement 
ofQcer.  A  recent  speech  by  Los  Angeles 
County  District  Attorney  Evelle  J. 
Younger  should  be  carefully  listened  to 
by  every  American. 

Mr.  Younger  was  elected  as  district 
attorney  in  November  of  1964  and  was 
reelected  in  June  of  1968. 

He  has  served  as  both  a  practicing 
attorney  and  a  law  instructor.  He  has 
additionally  authored  numerous  articles 
and  h£is  been  active  in  many  community 
volunteer  fields. 

It  is  with  a  great  amount  of  pleasure 
that  I  present  the  remarks  of  District 
Attorney  Evelle  Younger: 

Violence  and  Education 

(By  Evelle  J.  Younger,  district  attorney  of 
Los  Angeles  County,  at  the  Law  Day  exer- 
cises, Olendale  Civic  Auditorium,  May  1, 
1969) 

Ten  years  ago,  violence  was  one  subject, 
education  was  another.  Today,  unfortunately, 
this  is  no  longer  true.  We  all  must  be 
shocked,  amazed  and  discouraged  at  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs.  How  did  it  come  to  pass? 
In  my  opinion  these  are  the  Ingredients  that 
produce  violence  and  destruction  on  campus 
at  all  levels  of  the  educational  establishment 
from  grade  school  through  graduate  school. 
First,  we  live  In  a  permissive  society.  Many 
Americans  have  apparently  believed  that  the 
best  way  to  preserve  our  Ideals  and  institu- 
tions is  to  constantly  attack  them.  I  believe, 
In  recent  years,  we  have  been  unduly  toler- 
ant toward  those  In  our  midst  who  perpe- 
trated Illegal  and  often  violent  acts.  There 
has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  an 
individual  to  act  as  though  he  was  his  own 
Supreme  Court.  Many  persons  have  adopted 
the  attitude  that  they  will  obey  such  laws 
they  like  and  Ignore  those  they  don't.  As- 
saultive behavior  has  been  permitted  on 
many  a  campus  that  would  not  have  been 
tolerated  on  skid  row.  The  college  newspaper 
at  one  of  our  great  universities  editorially 
urged  students  to  smoke  marijuana  in  defi- 
ance of  a  law  making  such  an  act  a  felony. 
Prominent  professors,  ministers,  and  profes- 
sional men  have  repeatedly  urged  young 
people  to  disobey  laws  they  consider  to  be 
Immoral.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  many  young 
people  are  convinced  they  can  make  their 
own  rules? 

And  the  irony  of  it — a  professor  In  our 
community  has  for  several  years  advocated 
that  violence  was  Justified  If  the  end  that  was 
being  sought  was  a  noble  one.  During  a  re- 
cent Incident  at  one  of  our  local  colleges  in 
Los  Angeles  County,  he  took  shelter  in  bts 
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locked  office  as  rampaging  students  took  over 
the  building.  He  was  among  the  first  of  the 
faculty  to  phone  and  demand  police  protec- 
tion. He  Is  brilliant  In  some  respects  but  too 
confused  to  appreciate  the  possible  connec- 
tion between  his  earlier  pronouncements  and 
present  student  misconduct. 

Secondly,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  some 
of  our  schools  are  substandard.  Our  educa- 
tional system  Isn't  perfect.  Education  Isn't 
always  relevant.  If  I  may  borrow  a  word  used 
with  monotonous  regularity  by  the  militant 
often  without  knowing  what  It  means.  Many 
times  when  students  protest  and  demon- 
strate, they  have  a  legitimate  beef.  Unfor- 
tunately, our  worst  schools  are  often  In  areas 
where  they  need  the  best  facilities  and 
teachers.  In  Los  Angeles  County  in  some  of 
our  low  Income  areas,  attended  mostly  by 
children  of  minority  groups,  the  dropout 
rate  Is  extremely  high.  Rarely  does  a  student 
go  on  to  college.  Apart  from  considerations 
of  humanity  and  Justice,  we  cannot  afford 
to  allow  this  to  continue.  Ninety-five  per 
cent  of  the  inmates  of  prisons  throughout 
this  land  are  high  school  dropouts.  A  drop- 
out with  no  salable  talent  is  most  likely  to 
end  up  on  relief  or  In  trouble  with  the  law. 
Enlightened  self-interest  should  compel  us 
to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  In- 
sure that  every  youngster  In  our  nation  gets 
a  good  enough  education  to  allow  him  to  get 
and  keep  a  Job. 

In  that  connection,  It  is  not  possible:  but. 
It  would  be  logical  If  we  could  move  say, 
Beverly  Hills  High  School,  to  East  Los  An- 
geles and  one  of  the  schools  In  the  eastslde 
to  Beverly  Hills.  With  the  superior  facilities 
and  personnel,  we  might  raise  the  education- 
al level  on  the  eastslde  without  doing  ma- 
jor damage  to  Beverly  HlUs  youngsters.  Bev- 
erly Hills  youngsters  generally  come  from 
successful  families  where  there  is  no  lan- 
guage problem.  When  those  students  start  to 
school,  they  have  pride  and  ambition;  and 
relatively  speaking,  they  will  do  well  In  any 
educational  Institution.  A  child  from  a  de- 
pressed area,  from  a  family  with  limited 
education  and  an  unstable  employment  his- 
tory at  best  (often,  parents  on  relief  or  in 
penal  institutions,  at  worst) ,  starts  school 
with  little  chance,  hope  or  even  desire  of 
getting  that  high  school  diploma.  If  you 
add  a  language  problem,  the  child's  chances 
are  nil. 

Thirdly,  administrators,  from  the  college 
president  on  down  to  the  Junior  high  school 
principal,  are.  generally,  untrained  and  com- 
pletely unqualified  to  cope  with  the  problems 
they  are  facing  today.  As  one  high  school 
principal  stated  the  other  day.  If  he  wanted 
to  fight,  he  could  Join  the  army.  In  vlrttially 
every  major  university  In  the  country  to- 
day, armed  guards  are  on  duty  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  president's  office.  This  Is  dis- 
turbing and  not  at  all  In  keeping  with  the 
traditions  of  scholarly  life.  Historically,  one 
going  Into  the  teaching  profession  had  rea- 
son to  exi>ect  a  relatively  tranquil  existence. 
The  teaching  profession  has  never  paid  a 
lot  of  money  and  professors  don't  expect 
to  get  rich.  But  they  generally  have.  In  the 
past,  found  happiness  and  gratification  in. 
what  was  a  relatively  calm  and  peaceful  ex- 
istence providing  opportunity  to  serve  and 
enrich  our  nation  by  imparting  knowledge. 
That  is  all  changed.  Teachers  now  are  fre- 
quently the  victims  of  assaultive  behavior — 
often  the  subject  of  violent  obscene  behavior 
and  criticism  from  those  they  serve.  E>en  if 
a  teacher  could  physically  cope  with  some 
of  the  problems,  his  or  her  right  to  do  so 
has  been  eroded  in  recent  years. 

By  the  same  token,  we  haven't  trained 
many  principals  or  college  presidents  In  such 
subjects  as  mob  psychology,  guerrilla  tactics 
and  such  things  as  they  may  necessarily  have 
to  know  now  If  they  are  now  to  be  effective. 
Being  untrained  In  this  regard  it  is  natural 
that  many  sometimes   exercise  poor  Judg- 
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suspended  from  teaching  duties  which  was 
the  procedure  up  to  that  time.  There  were 
a  number  of  demonstrations  and  sit-ins  and 
the  Board  was  subject  to  a  good  deal  of 
pressure  by  a  militant  minority  of  students 
and  adults  from  the  eastslde.  As  a  result,  the 
Board  voted  to  reinstate  the  teacher.  This 
was  clearly  a  victory  for  the  mlUtants.  This 
Board  member  told  me  that  he  now  realizes 
that  he  made  a  mistake  and  would  like  to 
have  a  chance  to  vote  over  on  the  Issue. 

The  fourth  Ingredient  that  goes  to  make 
up  the  total  picture  are  the  teenagers.  To- 
day's teenager  is  different  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  Teenagers  today  are  flrmly  con- 
vinced that  they  know  more  than  their  par- 
ents or  adults  generally  about  the  problems 
that  confront  us.  You  say,  "'So  what's  new.  X 
thought  the  same  thing  when  I  was  a  teen- 
ager." Well,  the  thing  that  makes  the  differ- 
ence is  the  fact  that  today's  teenager  may 
be  right.  The  knowledge  gap  between  today's 
teenager   and   the  aulult  population   Is  nar- 
rower than  It  has  ever  been  before.  To  put  it 
another  way.  we  have  produced  the  best  edu- 
cated teenage  generation  in  this  or  any  other 
country  since   the  beginning  of  time.  And. 
of  course,  as  might  be  anticipated,  while  they 
are  generally  willing  to  admit  their  brilliance 
and  high   level   of  education,   they  give  no 
credit  or  see  no  causal  connection  between 
that  happy  state  and  the  much   maligned 
educational  system   which  produced  them; 
and   they  certainly  give  no  credit  to  that 
much  maligned  group,  their  elders,  who  fi- 
nanced it.  In  any  event,  while  they  are  highly 
educated,  their  Judgment  probably  is  no  bet- 
ter than  my  Judgment  or  your  Judgment  was 
when  we  were  teenagers.  So  you  start  with 
that  and  add  to  It  the  time  factor.  Today's 
teenager  not  only  has  the  educational  back- 
ground, but  he  has  the  opportunity  and  time 
required  to  critically  examine  all  of  the  adult 
Institutions  and  activities.  We  certainly  give 
them   plenty   to   criticize   because   we   have 
made  many  mistakes.  There  Is  much  wrong 
with  our  society.  We  have  had  over  fifty  wars 
of  varying  sizes  and  shapes  throughout  the 
world  since  World  War  II  ended  and  we  are 
now  engaged  in  a  very  difficult  a^  unpopu- 
lar war  in  Vietnam. 

Todays  teenager  has  lived  constantly  with 
the  knowledge  that  if  World  War  IH  breaks 
out,  our  nation,  the  most  powerful  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  might  see  5C  million  of 
our  countrymen  killed.  The  draft  and  an  80- 
100  billion  annual  military  budget  seem  to 
be  permanent  fixtures.  We  have  social  prob- 
lems throughout  our  nation,  problems  in  big 
cities  that  seem  insurmountable.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  we  have  done  less  than  a 
perfect  Job  In  solving  the  problems  that  beset 
us.  I  don't  think  we  have  done  any  worse  Job, 
of  course,  than  our  fathers  or  our  grand- 
fathers or  our  great-grandfathers  did  in 
problem  solving;  but.  as  I  say.  we  didn't  lave 
as  much  time,  when  we  were  teenagers  as 
does  the  present  teenage  generation,  to  criti- 
cally examine  the  mistakes  that  were  made 
by  the  adult  establishments. 

You  must  understand  that  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  believes  that  a  student  ougnt  to 
be  forced  to  walk  six  miles  to  school  through 
high  snow  drifts  In  order  to  become  a  worth- 
while individual.  I.  for  example,  grew  up  in 
Hastings.  Nebraska,  and  I  delivered  the 
Omaha  World  Herald  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  winter  and  summer,  sometimes 
when  the  temperature  was  ten  or  fifteen  de- 
grees below  zero,  and  I  dont  think  it  did  a 
darn  thing  for  my  character.  I  think  I  would 
have  been  better  off  home  in  bed.  I  would 
have  made  better  grades  and  learned  more  in 
school.  The  fact  is  that  I  had  to  work  my  way 
through  school  as  did  most  of  you.  Today's 
teenager,  today's  college  student,  is  usually 
either  receiving  a  generous  allowance  from 
home  or  Is  on  a  full  tuition  scholarship  with 
his  education  being  financed  by  the  Federal 
government,  state  government  or  some  pri- 
vate foundation.  In  any  event,  he  has  time 


to  study;  he  has  time  to  contemplate;  and 
he  has  had  time  to  develop  the  art  of  criti- 
cism as  it  has  never  been  developed  before. 

So.  you  have  the  highly-educated  teenager 
with  time  on  his  hands  and  a  high  degree  of 
social  consciousness  and  impatience  with 
what  appears  to  be  too  slow  progress  in  solv- 
ing people  problems,  and  you  have  a  group  of 
teenagers  that  are  easy  prey  to  the  profes- 
sional troublemakers. 

That  Is   the  next  ingredient,  the  profes- 
sional troublemakers  You  find  them  on  every 
campus  either  as  students  or  as  persons  from 
off  campus  who  have  Just  come  to  help  the 
students  resolve  some  of  their  problems.  You 
will  find  them  Involved  in  every  act  of  vio- 
lence, every  campus  disturbance.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, you  have  five  hundred  students  in  a 
belligerent  mood,  marching  toward  the  ad- 
ministration   building,    you    will    find    these 
professional  troublemakers  in   front  of  the 
five  hundred.  Who  are  they?  Well,  a  very  few 
will  be  professional,  dedicated  Communists 
who  know  exactly  what  they  are  doing.  They 
are  highly  trained,  motivated  and  are  carry- 
ing out  preconceived  plans  to  disrupt   the 
campus  and  all  parts  of  the  educational  and 
governmental  machine.  There  are  not  many 
of  them  and  they  couldn't  carry  off  a  violent 
demonstration    by    themselves    unless    they 
were  backed  up  by  a  great  many  young  people 
whose  hearts  are  pure,  whose  motives  are  of 
the  highest,  whose  Judgment  is  faulty  and 
who  have  somehow  become  Involved  in  vio- 
lent and  criminal  conduct  without  knowing 
really  quite  how  it  happened.  Alongside  the 
Communists,  you  will  have  a  few  professional 
revolutionaries — a  few  hate-filled,  dedicated 
extremists — who    couldn't    care    less    about 
communism.   But,   they   are  headed   In   the 
same    direction    as    the    Communists.    They 
want  to  destroy  our  governmental  and  educa- 
tional systems.  They  regard  our  society  as  a 
racist  society  and  they  argue  that  it  can't  be 
chanced,  that  It  can  only  be  destroyed. 

The  Communists  and  the  revolutionaries 
alone  can't  do  much  damage.  Out  of  a  group 
of  five  hundred,  there  will  probably  be  a  very 
small  percentage  that  will  fit  Into  those  cate- 
gories. The  vast  majority,  probably  475,  are 
young  people,  mostly  students,  who,  if  they 
survive  these  dangerous  days  and  these 
traumatic  experiences  without  any  serious 
Injury  or  prosecution,  will  become  respon- 
sible, productive  adults,  productive  in  the 
sense  of  contributing  to  society.  I  am  not 
talking  In  terms  of  money.  Most  of  them  will 
eventually  get  married  and  settle  down  and 
start  thinking  In  terms  of  buying  their  own 
home  and  raising  a  family  and  putting  a  lit- 
tle aside  so  that  the  kids  can  go  to  college. 
This  Is  part  of  the  traditional  American 
dream.  Man  has  been  thinking  along  those 
lines  since  he  first  moved  out  of  the  trees 
Into  caves.  But.  meantime,  these  are  trying 
times  for  the  youngsters  as  well  as  the  adults. 
They  are  impatient,  they  are  frustrated, 
they  are  discouraged,  they  are  anxious  to 
contribute,  and.  as  I  say,  they  too  often  fall 
easy  prey  to  professional  troublemakers. 

To  all  of  this  we  add  one  other  Ingredient 
and  it  is  the  fact  that  if  teenagers  are  differ- 
ent today,  so  are  teachers.  Traditionally,  a 
teacher  was  completely  devoted  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  profession.  It  was  regarded  as 
a  high  calling.  No  amount  of  deprivation  or 
discomfort  was  unbearable  to  a  dedicated 
school  teacher.  Salary  was  of  little  conse- 
quence. If  adequate  physical  facilities  were 
not  available,  the  teacher  suffered  but 
didn't  quit,  didn't  protest  unduly.  Those 
days  are  gone  forever.  Now,  teachers  are  de- 
manding, and  I  think  properly  so,  that  they 
be  paid  a  decent  wage  and  be  given  reason- 
able working  conditions.  They,  too,  ought  to 
be  able  to  own  a  home  and  send  tlieir  kids  to 
college.  And  like  niuses  and  members  of 
other  professions  that  traditionally  have 
never  organized  on  the  basis  of  self-interest, 
they  are  now  doing  so;  and  in  certain  cases. 


where  It  is  necessary,  some  of  them  are  even 
going  on  strike.  The  problem  la  often  that 
you  win  have  a  teacher's  strike  and  a  student 
demonstration  going  on  at  the  same  time 
and  the  situation  Is  that  much  more  dan- 
gerous and  explosive. 

You  put  these  all  together  and  they  spell 
trouble,  big  trouble;  trouble  that  Is  not 
going  to  be  ended  soon.  I  think  I  have  de- 
scribed the  problem  accurately.  I  have  raised 
the  questions.  I  wish  I  could  describe  the 
solution  as  well  as  I  can  describe  the  prob- 
lem. There  is  no  simple,  easy  solution.  I  do. 
however,  suggest  one  thing.  We  must  adopt 
an  attitude  without  which  there  can  be  no 
permanent  solution.  I  suggest  that  this 
attitude  will  have  to  reflect  the  firm  convic- 
tions of  all  the  responsible  citizens.  Maybe 
commitment  Is  a  better  word  than  attitude 
but  we  must  be  completely  and  utterly  de- 
voted to  the  proposition  that  we  are  going 
to  achieve  needed  social  reform  and,  at  the 
same  time.  Insist  upon  obedience  to  the  rule 
of  law.  There  Is  no  question  but  that  social 
progress  has  been  slow  and  must  be  speeded 
up.  There  Is  no  question  that  there  has  been 
prejudice  and  discrimination  In  many  areas, 
including  the  educational  field,  which  miist 
be  eliminated,  completely  and  quickly.  We 
must  admit  our  mistakes  and  oxir  short- 
comings and  pour  the  necessary  money, 
talent  and  dedication  Into  a  massive  effort 
to  effect  necessary  changes.  But.  we  must,  at 
the  same  time,  recognize  that  there  can  be 
no  social  progress  except  In  an  environment 
where  law  and  order  prevails.  It  Is  equally 
true,  of  course,  that  without  social  progress 
we  cannot  maintain  permanent  peace  and 
tranquility  in  our  nation.  We  cannot  hire 
enough  policemen  to  provide  security  unless 
we  take  steps  to  eliminate  the  basic  causes 
of  mxich  of  the  dissatisfaction  felt  by  the 
young  people  and  other  citizens  today.  While 
admitting  our  shortcomings,  and  acknowl- 
edging the  necessity  for  Improvement,  we  are 
going  to  get  rid  of  our  inferiority  complex 
and  stop  apologizing  to  students  and  every- 
one else  when  we  call  for  an  application  of 
police  power  to  maintain  law  and  order. 

The  law  enforcement  profession  Is  the  sec- 
ond oldest  profession.  As  soon  as  man  started 
to  move  around  and  meet  other  men  from 
other  tribes,  he  found  himself  vulnerable. 
There  was  always  somebody  with  a  bigger 
club  or  with  a  stronger  arm  to  take  his  wife 
or  cave  away  from  him.  So  people  hired 
poUcem^en  to  do  for  them  what  they  could 
not  do  for  themselves.  Police  are  still  per- 
forming the  same  function  today.  They  are 
protecting  lives  and  property.  Were  It  not  for 
the  police,  a  man  with  the  toughest  gang  or 
the  most  guns  could  take  our  lives  or  our 
homes  or  our  property.  The  police  prevent  It. 
The  police  preserve  and  protect  lives  and 
property  and  their  obligation  doesn't  end  at 
the  edge  of  the  campus.  Lives  and  property 
on  campus  are  Just  as  precious  as  off  campus. 
Purthennore.  we  must  get  rid  of  otir  Inferior- 
ity complex  and  our  guilt  feeling  about 
something  that  happened  many  years  ago. 
We  must  insist  that  everyone,  whatever  their 
color,  whatever  their  religion,  no  matter  that 
they  may  have  been  the  victim  of  prejudice 
or  discrimination,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  our  great-great-great-great-grandpar- 
ents  may  tiave  been  cruel  to  their  great- 
great-g^eat-great-grandparents,  obey  the  law. 
We  must  say,  "We  are  sorry  and  we  are  going 
to  try  to  solve  some  of  our  problems.  But 
while  we  do,  everyone — man,  woman  and 
child,  black,  brown,  yellow  or  white — Is  going 
to  follow  the  rules.  And  where  there  is  a  vio- 
lation, we  will  move  promptly  and  vigorously 
to  apprehend  and  prosecute  the  persons  who 
commit  the  violation."  In  other  words,  we 
are  making  a  total  commitment  to  social 
progress  within  the  framework  of  law  and 
order. 

And  our  citizens,  particularly  our  young 
citizens,  will  face  a  brighter  future  because  of 
our  Inalstence  upon  obedience  to  the  law. 
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The  world  they  take  over  will  be  a  better 
world.  It  certainly  Is  an  Imperfect  world  now; 
ovir  government  Is  not  a  perfect  govern- 
ment— It  Is  Just  the  best  ever  devised  by  the 
mind  of  man.  And  our  educational  system 
Isn't  perfect;  It  Is  Just  the  best  In  the  world. 
We  educate  more  people  and  educate  them 
better  than  In  any  other  place  In  the  world. 
We  recognize  shortcomings  and  will  try  to 
Improve  them.  But  we  are  absolutely  com- 
mitted to  the  proposition  that  Improvement 
will  take  place  within  the  framework  of  law 
and  order.  No  one  ever  improved  an  educa- 
tional Institution  by  burning  down  the 
buildings  on  campus.  No  youngster  ever  got 
an  education  carrying  a  sign  on  the  sidewalk 
In  front  of  his  school. 


THOMAS  E.  McNETT— VICTIM  OF 
BURBANK  TRAGEDY 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  shock- 
ing, tragic  occurrence  on  July  30  in  Bur- 
bank,  Calif.,  took  the  lift  of  Thomas  E. 
McNett,  president  of  district  727  of  the 
AFL-CIO  International  Association  of 
Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers 
Union. 

In  the  space  of  a  half  hour  in  a  sense- 
less and  brutal  act.  Tom  McNett  and 
two  ■workers  at  the  Lockheed-California 
plant  were  shot  by  Isaac  Jemigan,  Jr.,  a 
templatemaker  at  Lockheed  and  a  mem- 
ber of  district  727  union.  Jemigan  de- 
scended on  his  Lockheed  supervisor, 
Howard  Domonoske.  at  the  plant;  shot 
and  killed  him.  Eluding  police  units  who 
were  searching  for  him,  he  made  his  way 
on  foot  to  imion  headquarters  where 
Tom  McNett  and  Leonard  Nolan  were 
sharing  after-meeting  refreshments  with 
about  75  members  of  the  district's  retire- 
ment club.  Jernigan  shot  McNett  three 
times.  He  lived  but  a  few  moments.  No- 
Ian  died  instantly  while  attempting  to 
halt  the  killer. 

Jemigan  had  been  charged  with  re- 
peated safety  violations  by  his  super- 
visor, Domonoske.  The  union  had  in- 
tervened in  his  behalf  with  Lockheed.  On 
the  morning  of  the  tragedy  he  had  been 
reprimanded  for  still  another  safety  vio- 
lation. Apparently,  his  grievances  against 
these  charges  triggered  his  deranged 
mind  and  led  him  to  commit  these  miu'- 
ders.  He  is  being  held  by  the  local 
authorities. 

I  had  no  personal  acquaintanceship 
with  Nolan  and  Domonoske,  but  I  knew 
Tom  McNett  well.  I  am  pained  at  their 
deaths  and  terribly  distressed  over  the 
way  they  had  to  die.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
fearful  to  contemplate  the  ease  with 
which  an  unbalanced  person  can  find 
the  means  to  commit  such  a  horrible 
deed.  One  can  only  hope  that  preventive 
action  can  be  taken  in  some  way  to  keep 
giins  out  of  the  hands  of  unstable  people. 

Tom  McNett  was  a  wonderful  person. 
For  35  years  he  labored  in  the  service 
of  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists. Just  a  few  days  before  tils  death 
he  had  received  word  of  his  appointment 
to  the  grand  lodge  staff  of  General  Vice 
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President  Robert  Simpson.  He  was  to 
assume  his  new  duties  on  August  15. 
In  the  years  that  he  served  district  727. 
real  progress  that  substantially  benefited 
the  membership  weis  made  under  his 
leadership. 

In  commenting  on  the  tragedy,  the 
officers  of  Lockheed,  in  a  special  bulletin, 
said  that  they  "have  always  had  the 
highest  regard  for  Tom  McNett.  consid- 
ering him  an  outstanding  union  leader — 
that  his  loss  will  be  felt  personallj'  by 
many  members  of  the  organization." 
Other  messages  of  condolence  and  re- 
spect poured  in  from  union  members, 
and  Grovemment  and  commurilty  leaders 
throughout  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Tom  McNett's  death  is  a  sadly  tragic, 
untimely,  and  unnecessary  loss  to  his 
family,  friends,  and  associates.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed  in  the  commimity.  His 
devoted  and  effective  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  union  membership  will  always  be 
remembered.  The  remarkable  leadership 
qualities  which  he  possessed  and  his  out- 
standing capabilities  made  it  possible  for 
the  union  and  the  management  of  the 
aerospace  industry  to  work  in  harmony 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  is  extended  to 
his  family,  with  the  hope  that  time  will 
lift  their  sorrow,  and  that  the  memories 
of  an  exceptional  person  will  bring  solace 
to  them. 


ENVIRONMENTAL      NOISE      POLLU- 
TION:  A  NEW  THREAT  TO  SANITY 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
focus  attention  on  the  traditional  values 
of  clean  air,  pure  water,  and  beautiful 
scenery,  and  as  we  determine  to  protect 
and  to  improve  these  aspects  of  our  en- 
viromnent,  there  is  one  element  we  may 
neglect — that  of  quiet. 

Dr.  Donald  F.  Anthrop,  an  active  con- 
servationist and  distinguished  chemist, 
has  been  analyzing  the  stresses  of  noise 
on  persons  and  on  property  and  inves- 
tigating means  of  noise  abatement. 

In  the  May  1969  bulletin  of  the  Atomic 
Scientists,  Dr.  Anthrop  reminds  us  how 
insidiously  noise  has  invaded  our  homes, 
our  cities,  our  highways,  and  the  space 
above  us.  He  cautions  especially  about 
the  noise  hazards  of  the  supersonic 
transport  plane  and  the  offense  our  mili- 
tary authorities  perpetrate  in  refusing  to 
follow  civilian  efforts  to  lessen  aircraft 
noise  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Dr.  Anthrop  s  ar- 
ticle at  this  point  of  the  Record,  and  hope 
that  it  will  receive  my  colleagues'  careful 
attention : 
Environmental  Noise  PoixxmoN  a  Nrw 
Threat    to    Sanitt 
(By  Donald  F.  Anthrop) 

(NoTT. — Standards  developed  by  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  (the  largest  employer  In  the  coun- 
try with  a  very  noisy  environment)  have 
led  to  a  recommendation  that  ear  "de- 
fenders" be  worn  if  the  noise  levels  exceed 
85  decibels.  What  is  not  generally  recognized 
Is  that  the  level   of    'ordinary"  noise  In  a 
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community  freqiintly  exceeds  the  85  de- 
cibel level — which!  has  been  found  Injurious 
In  Industry.  And  t  tie  end  Is  not  even  In  sight 
Just  over  avlatlonts  horizon  is  the  supersonic 
transpKjrt  airplane  and  Its  sonic  boom.  Dr. 
Anthrop  Is  a  research  chemist  at  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboraiory,  Berkeley,  California. 
He  Is  a  conservationist,  and  Is  doing  research 
in  noise  abatement.) 

The  sources  of  noise  today  seem  almost 
limitless.  From  ttte  kitchen  in  the  modern 
home  comes  a  caciphony  that  would  require 
ear  defenders  In  Indtistry  to  prevent  hear- 
ing loes.  In  a  serifs  of  measurements  made 
In  one  kitchen,  a  olshwasher  raised  the  noise 
level  in  the  centen  of  the  Icltcben  from  56  to 
pe  garbage  disposal  raised 
p  decibels.  A  food  blender 
ks  decibels.  Power  lawn 
fakers,  outside  air  condi- 
tools  such  as  saw  con- 
se  in  the  home.  But  for 
most  Americans,  construction  and  transpor- 
tation sources,  particularly  trucks,  motor- 
cycles, sports  cars,  private  airplanes  and  heli- 
copters as  well  as  commercial  Jets  and  mili- 
tary aircraft,  are  the  most  serious  offenders. 

CONSTBUCTION   NOISE 

Particiilarly  in  large  clUes.  construction 
noise  Is  a  very  sibetantial  and  seemingly 
coatlnuQus  nuisance.  This  noise  can  be  sub- 
st^ptlallV, reduced  [with  existing  technology 
and  without  greatl  cost.  In  December  1967, 
Citizens  for  a  Qiieter  City  in  New  York 
demonstrated  a  muffled  air  compressor  de- 
veloped in  Great  Britain  and  used  there  for 
the  past  Ave  yearsl  which  reduced  the  noise 
level  from  86  to  73  decibels  at  a  distance  of 
25  feet.  The  compressor  is  enclosed  in  a 
plastic  housing  llnJd  with  foam  plastic.  This 
organization  also  {demonstrated  a  muffled 
Jack  hammer  whi<ih  produced  signlflcantly 
fewer  decibels.  Tesfc  at  the  British  Building 
Research  Station  hive  shown  that  Jack  ham- 
mer noise  can  be  n^uffled  considerably  with- 
out any  great  Imdairment  of  performance. 
Many  European  cities  are  already  using  muf- 
fled Jack  hammets  and  air  compressors 
equipped  with  sound  attenuating  devices. 
Some  of  the  techniques  that  can  be  em- 
ployed were  illustrkted  by  the  Diesel  Con- 
struction Company  I  In  the  construction  of  a 
62-8tory  office  bullying  In  lower  Manhattan. 
Foundation  blasting  was  muffled  with  spe- 
cial steel  wire  m«h  blankets,  demolition 
was  done  during  14te  hours  and  weekends 
when  few  people  wire  in  the  area,  and  steel 
beams  were  welded]  rather  than  riveted  to- 
gether. I 

MOTOR  VEHICXE  NOISE 

Transportation  ccnstitutes  the  principal 
source  of  noise  la  most  American  cities. 
There  are  now  81  Imllllon  privately-owned 
passenger  cars  in  tht  United  States  compared 
with  25.5  million  af  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  Each  year  seveii  million  of  these  wear 
out  or  are  Junked,  But  in  the  past  few  years 
an  average  of  10  million  new  ones  have  been 
produced  or  Lmporttd  each  year.  Thus,  the 
number  of  automobiles  Is  Increasing  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  four  ber  cent  a  year.  As  If  81 
million  automobllei  didn't  create  enough 
congestion  and  noise,  there  are  also  2.4 
million  motorcycles  and  16.5  million  trucks. 

Motor  vehicle  noife  has  been  primarily  an 
I  recent  study  of  noise  in 
reading  of  78  deciljels 
school  playgroiuid  In 
Wellesley,  a  suburb  of 
Boston,  the  noise  livel  In  the  school  play- 
ground was  only  5^  Thus,  chUdren  In  the 
city  school  were  expiwed  to  a  noise  intensity 
100  times  greater  thin  the  suburban  Welles- 
ley  chUdren.  But  tlie  rapid  Increase  in  the 
number  of  motor  iehicles,  the  production 
of  larger  noisier  tiucks,  the  construction 
of  the  interstate  l^ghway  system,  and  the 
exodus  of  people  frofn  city  to  suburb  has  In 
creaslngly  brought  tioise  pollution  to  sub 
urban  areas  and  tb«  countryside. 

One  of  the  most  o  jmprehenslve  noise  siiX' 
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veys  ever  made  was  the  London  survey  In 
1961.  Noise  measurement  were  made  at  540 
locations  in  central  London,  and  1,400  reel- 
dents  at  those  locations  were  Interviewed.  At 
84  per  cent  of  the  points  traffic  noise  pre- 
dominated. About  one-third  of  the  people 
speciflcally  mentioned  motor  vehicle  noise 
as  a  major  Irritant.  Furthermore,  traffic  noise 
appeared  to  be  as  Important  an  annoyance 
as  all  other  noises  together. 

A  number  of  surveys  have  established  be- 
yond doubt  that  the  noise  problem  near 
high-speed  highways  arises  principally  from 
trucks,  motorcycles  and  sports  cars.  In  1964 
the  California  Highway  Patrol  conducted  a 
series  of  tests  along  California  highways  in 
which  noise  levels  of  25,351  passenger  cars, 
4,656  gasoline  trucks,  and  5,838  diesel  trucks 
were  measured.  Noise  levels  of  the  passenger 
cars,  measured  50  feet  from  the  road,  varied 
between  65  and  86  decibels  with  the  average 
falling  at  about  76.  On  the  other  hand,  noise 
levels  for  diesel  trucks  ranged  from  68  to  99 
decibels  with  the  average  at  about  87. 

ANTINOISE    I..AWS 

The    results    of    these    various    surveys 
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demonstrate  quite  clearly  that  in  order  to 
achieve  quieter  living  conditions,  cities  must 
reduce  motor  vehicle  noise.  Yet  governments 
at  all  levels  have  thus  far  failed  to  achieve 
any  meaningful  reductions  In  1965  the  State 
of  New  York  enacted  a  law  limiting  the  noise 
a  motor  vehicle  can  produce  at  a  distance  of 
50  feet  to  88  decibels  while  traveling  35  miles 
per  hour.  In  1967  California  enacted  legisla- 
tion which  sets  a  limit  of  92  decibels  for  mo- 
torcycles and  trucks  of  three  tons  gross  or 
more,  traveling  at  speeds  above  35  miles  per 
hour.  All  other  motor  vehicles  are  limited  to 
86  decibels.  That  these  limits  are  much  too 
high  Is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  In  1961 
California  hired  an  acoustical  consulting  firm 
to  make  a  survey  of  motor  vehicle  noise  and 
to  recommend  limits  consistent  with  existing 
technology  and  currently  available  noise 
measuring  techniques.  The  firm  recom- 
mended maximum  limits  of  87  decibels  for 
trucks  and  motorcycles  and  77  for  other  mo- 
tor vehicles. 

Even  these  lower  limits  were  deemed  to  be 
easily  attainable  with  existing  technology. 
Furthermore,  no  valid  argument  has  been 
advanced  to  Justify  higher  noise  limits  for 
naotorcycles  than  for  passenger  cars.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  50-borsepower  motorcycle 
should  be  allowed  to  make  as  much  noise  as 
four  300-horsepower  Cadillacs.  Yet  the  new 
California  noise  law  permits  precisely  this 
situation.  Worse  yet,  the  law  is  not  being  en- 
forced, particularly  with  respect  to  motor- 
cycles, which  have  become  a  real  threat  to 
sanity  in  city  and  back -county  alike. 

A  substantial  fraction  of  the  motorcycles 
being  operated  In  California  today  have  al- 
tered mufflers  or  no  mufflers  at  all,  and  many 
bear  no  registration  plates.  All  such  motor- 
cycles are  being  operated  in  violation  of  the 
state  motor  vehicle  code  irrespective  of  any 
noise  laws.  The  unwillingness  of  some  local 
governments  to  use  the  tools  already  at  their 
disposal  to  achieve  quieter  communities  is  a 
hindrance  bo  the  enactment  of  more  effective 
noise  control  legislation. 

The  future  of  aur  cities  depends  in  no 
small  measure  on  how  successful  we  are  In 
reducing  traffic  noise  and  congestion.  Three 
approaches  are  open  to  us:  (1)  reduce  the 
noise  of  the  source;  (2)  eliminate  the  source 
through  the  use  of  quiet,  underground  mass 
transit  systems;  (3)  reduce  the  noise  near 
freeways  by  depressing  the  roadway  or  con- 
structing a  sound  barrier  along  the  right-of- 
way. 

While  highway  design  features  can  greatly 
reduce  the  noise  nuisance  In  communities 
near  freeways,  motor  vehicle  noise  In  our  ex- 
isting cities  can  only  be  reduced  by  quieting 
or  eliminating  the  source.  The  origins  of 
noise  In  motor  vehicles  are  primarily  direct 
radiation  from  the  exiiaust.  Inlet,  engine, 
transmission  and  tires,  and  complex  vibra- 


tions of  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  vehicle.  The 
exhaust  is  the  predominant  source  of  noise 
In  an  unsllenced  internal  combustion  engine. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  complete  sil- 
encing of  the  exhaxist  of  a  10-ton  diesel  truck 
by  means  of  a  series  of  large  mufflers  reduces 
the  noise  10  to  15  decibels  In  the  low  fre- 
quency range.  Silencing  of  the  engine  Inlet 
produces  a  smaller  noise  reduction  but  over  a 
wider  frequency  range. 

Control  of  noise  produced  by  the  engine 
structure  is  somewhat  more  difficult.  One  ap- 
proach has  been  to  build  an  acoustically- 
lined  enclosure  around  the  engine.  In  any 
case,  the  noise  level  of  nearly  all  motor 
vehicles  could  be  reduced  by  10  to  15  decibels 
In  the  near  future  at  small  cost. 

Finally,  substitution  of  electrically  or 
steam-powered  vehicles  for  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine  would  not  only  result  In  a 
major  reduction  of  urban  air  pollution,  but 
would  enormously  reduce  traffic  noise.  The 
brightest  hope  for  the  future  clearly  lies  in 
such  vehicles  coupled  with  underground 
systems  for  the  movement  of  goods. 

AIBCRATT   NOISE 

since  there  are  now  nearly  1.200  Jet  air- 
liners, about  an  equal  nimiber  of  piston  air- 
craft, and  more  than  100.000  private  airplanes 
In  service  in  the  United  States,  the  aircraft 
noise  problem  has  become  very  widespread. 
Today  millions  of  Americans  are  affected  by 
this  aural  assault:  Congressmen  Benjamin 
Rosenthal  and  Herbert  Tenzer  whose  Long 
Island  communities  lie  under  the  flight  paths 
for  La  Guardia  and  Kennedy  have  warned 
that  the  mood  of  their  constituents  has  be- 
come one  of  desperation,  not  Just  unhappl- 
ness. 

The  courts  have  held  that  insofar  as  the 
operation  of  aircraft  is  concerned,  the  federal 
government  has  preempted  the  field.  A  1963 
ordinance  of  Hempstead.  Long  Island  which 
regulated  the  altitude  and  flight  path  of  air- 
craft while  over  the  city  was  ruled  Invalid  in 
a  1967  court  suit.  Ordinances  such  as  the  re- 
cent one  passed  by  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara 
banning  supersonic  flights  over  the  city  also 
would  probably  be  declared  invalid  in  a  court 
test. 

Noise  levels  in  some  communities  near  our 
major  airports  have  become  so  intolerable 
that  many  residents  cannot  continue  to  live 
in  those  communities.  Lav^suits  totalling  $200 
million  are  pending  in  the  courts.  A  few  peo- 
ple have  been  awarded  damages  where  it  was 
shown  that  property  values  had  declined  or 
where  some  directly  measurable  economic 
penalty  had  been  Incurred.  But  generally,  the 
private  citizen  has  been  able  to  get  little 
compensation  for  the  abuse  he  has  suffered. 
Recently  the  airport  operators,  who  consider 
the  reduction  of  aircraft  noise  to  be  pri- 
marily the  responsibility  of  the  manufactur- 
ers, charged  the  airlines  and  manufacturers 
with  smokescreen  tactics  on  the  noise  abate- 
ment problem  and  withdrew  from  the  in- 
dustry-wide National  Aircraft  Noise  Abate- 
ment Council. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  directly  under  the 
flight  path  of  a  large  Jet  on  take-off  In  order 
to  receive  an  ear-splltUng  roar.  When  a  707- 
320B  Jet  is  four  miles  from  the  point  of 
brake  release  at  the  end  of  the  runway  it  has 
attained  an  altitude  of  about  800  feet  and 
the  noise  level  on  the  ground  one-half  mile 
on  either  side  of  the  flight  path  is  approxi- 
mately 85  decibels. 

PEDEEAL   EFTORTS 

Federal  officials  should  not  be  siirprlsed  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  present  problem.  In 
1952  President  Truman  received  a  report, 
"The  Airport  and  Its  Neighbors,"  from  his 
Airport  Commission.  The  Commission  said 
greater  consideration  should  have  been  given 
residents  living  In  an  area  when  airports  were 
first  built  and  that  civil  and  military  officials 
should  make  much  greater  efforts  to  reduce 
take-off  noise  over  residential  areas. 

But  federal  officials  ar«  Just  now  begin- 
ning to  do  something  about  the  problem.  In 


August  1968,  President  Johnson  signed  Into 
law  a  measure  requiring  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  undertake  control  and 
abatement  of  aircraft  noise.  The  FAA  was 
not  particularly  eager  to  have  this  responsi- 
bility, for  the  law  appears  to  make  the  FAA 
liable  for  damage  sixits  arising  from  aircraft 
noise. 

The  FAA  has  initiated  noUe  control  pro- 
cedures at  some  airpwrts.  but  until  quieter 
engines  are  built,  there  Is  not  a  great  deal 
It  can  do  with  regard  to  Jet  transport  noise. 
The  noise  control  procedures  that  have  been 
Implemented  are  directed  almost  solely  at 
reducing  the  noise  level  in  communities 
lying  directly  under  the  flight  path  while  the 
plane  Is  at  low  altitude.  While  reductions 
have  been  achieved  in  such  communities,  the 
result  has  often  been  to  spread  the  noise 
around  to  other  communities.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  has  occurred  at  the  Washington, 
DC.  National  Airport  where  the  FAA  requires 
departing  aircraft  to  climb  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  1,500  feet  and  then  cut  back  the 
power  and  follow  the  Potomac  River  north- 
ward. Flights  over  the  White  House,  the 
Capitol,  the  Washington  Monument,  and  the 
U.S.  Naval  Observatory  are  prohibited.  But 
since  Washington  National  Airport  is  Just 
across  the  Potomac  River  from  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  central  Washington  is  still  bom- 
barded by  the  constant  roar  of  Jets,  and  com- 
munities such  as  Georgetown  are  now  di- 
rectly under  the  flight  path.  Why  should  res- 
idents of  Georgetown  be  subjected  to  the 
noise  while  congressmen  on  Capitol  Hill  are 
protected  from  the  din?  If  the  congressional 
office  buildings  rather  than  residential  com- 
munities were  under  the  flight  path.  Con- 
gress would  long  ago  have  taken  steps  to  end 
the  nuisance. 

The  solution  to  the  aircraft  noise  problem 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  to  close  Wash- 
ington National  Airport.  Few  people  pres- 
ently use  Dulles  because  It  is  so  far  from 
the  city,  but  it  would  be  much  more  attrac- 
tive if  a  rapid  transit  system  connected  the 
airport  with  downtown  Washington.  Fur- 
thermore, a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
traffic  at  Washington  National  Airport  con- 
sists of  Washlng:ton-New  York  and  Washing- 
ton-Boston commuter  service.  If  hlgh-sp)eed 
rail  service  were  available  between  these 
points,  this  traffic  could  be  almost  elimi- 
nated. 

GETTING    AT    THE    SOtniCE 

While  flight  procedures  can  bring  relief  to 
some  communities,  the  only  solution  to  the 
aircraft  noise  problem  lies  In  quieting  or 
eliminating  the  source.  NASA  Is  financing  re- 
search and  development  to  develop  a  new 
"quiet  engine."  Preliminary  tests  Indicate  the 
new  quiet  engine  will  reduce  take-off  noise 
by  15  decibels.  In  static  tests  with  a  Pratt 
and  Whitney  J-57  engine.  Boeing  claims  to 
have  obtained  a  noise  reduction  of  nearly 
40  decibels  by  use  of  acoustical  linings  In  the 
engine.  There  are  reports  that  the  proposed 
European  airbus  will  use  advanced  engines 
•which  will  produce  a  75  decibel  noise  level 
on  take-off.  For  comjjarlson,  the  Boeing  707- 
S20B  In  normal  operation  (that  Is,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  FAA  noise  control  procedures)  pro- 
duces about  107  decibels  on  take-off.  Clearly, 
then,  the  manufacturers  can  build  quieter 
aircraft  if  they  are  forced  to  do  so.  When  can 
we  expect  some  relief?  Manufacturers  say  the 
giant  Boeing  747,  scheduled  for  late  1969, 
Is  already  in  production  and  cannot  be  fitted 
with  new  engines  even  if  they  were  available. 
The  747  is  expected  to  produce  a  100  decibel 
noise  level  on  take-off.  The  airlines  argue 
that  to  retro-fit  existing  turbojets  with  the 
new  quiet  engine  would  cost  $6  million  per 
plane  and  that  they  cannot  afford  it.  Thus, 
if  the  present  trend  continues,  we  cannot 
expect  any  relief  before  the  late  1970s.  But 
by  that  time  any  noise  reduction  will  be 
partly  offset  by  the  doubling  of  air  traffic 
expected  between  now  and  1975.  The  fact  Is 
that  the  present  exasperating  noise  piroblem 
exists   because   the   aircraft   manufacturers 
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and  the  airlines  have  operated  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  short-range  economic  interests 
and  have  failed  to  devote  the  efforts  and 
resovirces  needed  to  solve  It. 

If  the  already  grave  situation  is  not  to 
become  worse,  some  bold  steps  will  have  to 
be  taken: 

1.  The  federal  government  should  provide 
a  greatly  increased  funding  level  for  quiet 
engine  research  so  that  take-off  noise  will 
be  reduced  by  40.  not  20  decibels. 

2.  Whenever  a  substantially  quieter  en- 
gine Is  developed,  the  FAA  should  require 
existing  aircraft  to  be  retro-fitted  with  the 
new  engine,  if  the  airlines  cannot  afford  the 
cost  without  increasing  fares,  then  fares 
should  be  Increased.  The  small  percentage  of 
the  population  that  uses  the  airlines  should 
be  required  to  assume  part  of  the  burden 
for  providing  a  livable  environment  for  the 
millions  of  people-who  suffer  from  the  noise 
but  derive  no  economic  benefit  from  it. 

3.  Particularly  in  densely  populated  areas 
such  as  the  Northeast  Corridor,  the  Chicago- 
Pittsbiu-gh  region,  and  the  San  Diego-San 
Francisco  corridor,  high-speed  rail  transpor- 
tation could  substantially  reduce  air  traffic. 

4.  Future  airports  should  be  planned  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  used  at  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport  and  the  new  one  now 
being  planned  for  Dallas  where  18,000  acres 
are  being  purchased  to  prevent  encroach- 
ment of  residential  dwellings. 

5.  New  airports  should  be  located  20  or  30 
miles  from  the  metropolitan  area,  as  Dulles 
International  Airport  is.  and  serviced  by 
high-speed  surface  transportation. 

FAA  AUTHoarrr 

When  Congress  passed  the  Aircraft  Noise 
Abatement  Act.  the  FAA  was  clearly  given 
authority  to  regulate  noise  from  private 
planes.  Yet  the  FAA  has  so  far  done  nothing 
about  this  growing  menace  and  has  In- 
dicated little  Interest  In  doing  anything.  The 
light  planes  of  today  are  more  powerful  and 
far  noisier  than  they  were  a  decade  ago. 
Worse,  there  are  a  lot  more  of  them.  One 
can  reasonably  ask  why  a  single  businessman 
In  an  executive  plane  should  be  allowed  to 
create  a  noise  nuisance  that  Irritates  liter- 
ally thousands  of  people  In  the  communi- 
ties along  his  flight  path?  Furthermore,  noise 
from  private  planes  is  becoming  a  frequent 
intruder  Into  the  solitude  of  national  parks 
and  wilderness  areas. 

The  present  noise  levels  produced  by 
light  aircraft  are  quite  unnecessary.  The 
FAA  should  prohibit  private  planes  from 
flying  below  8,000  feet  over  populated  areas 
and  should  require  that  all  private  planes 
be  equipped  with  miifflers  and  acoustical  ma- 
terials to  reduce  engine  noise. 

While  a  feeble  first  step  has  been  taken 
to  reduce  the  noise  produced  by  civilian  air- 
craft, the  deafening  roar  of  mlUtary  planes 
continues  unabated,  for  the  FAA  does  not 
have  Jurisdiction  over  mlUtary  planes  or 
flight  operations.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  made  no  effort  to  develop  quieter 
Jet  aircraft  claiming  that  It  cannot  afford 
the  weight  penalty  that  quieter  engines 
would  impose.  Instead  of  making  a  serious 
effort  to  reduce  noise  levels  in  communities 
near  military  Installations,  Defense  has  em- 
barked upon  a  public  relations  campaign  to 
convince  the  American  public  that  they 
should  not  only  tolerate  but  welcome  this 
assault  on  their  eardrums  because  the  mili- 
tary establishment  Is  defending  them.  This 
country's  military  brass  seems  quite  willing 
to  destroy  our  environment  In  the  name  of 
defending  it. 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  Alameda  Naval  Air 
Station  which  lies  adjacent  to  the  city  of 
Oakland.  California  in  the  very  heart  of  a 
metropolitan  area.  Over  1.75  million  people 
live  within  12  miles  of  the  runway.  Berkeley 
and  Oakland  residents  frequently  find  them- 
selves rudely  awakened  early  Sunday  morn- 
ing by  Jets  streaking  over  the  East  Bay  hills 
with  afterburners  blazing.  II  an  aroused  pub- 
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lie  demands  the  closure  of  some  of  these 
poorly  situated  installations,  perhafw  the 
Defense  Department  will  be  motivated  to 
develop  quieter  aircraft. 

SONIC    BOOM    AND    THE    SST 

The  worst  is  yet  to  oome  when — and  If — 
Boeing's  supersonic  transport  (SST),  built 
virith  federal  financing,  goes  Into  service  in 
the  19706.  Whenever  a  plane  flies  faster  than 
the  speed  of  sound  (about  344  meters  per 
second )  it  generates  shock  waves  which  trail 
out  behind  the  plane  on  both  sides  of  its 
path.  When  these  shock  waves  intercept  the 
earth,  they  produce  the  thunderclap  we  call 
"sonic  boom."  Typically  the  boom  is  felt 
along  a  belt  that  extends  40  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  plane's  flight  path.  The  severity 
of  the  boom  dep>ends  on  the  plane's  size  and 
altitude,  but  there  is  no  known  way  to 
eliminate  the  boom  Itself.  There  exists  a 
common  misconception  that  this  sonic  boom 
is  produced  only  once  when  the  plane  flrst 
exceeds  the  speed  of  sound.  In  fact.  It  Is  pro- 
duced continuously  along  the  plane's  path 
while  it  is  in  supersonic  flight. 

The  whole  SST  program  places  In  serious 
question  the  commitment  of  the  FAA.  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  Congress  to 
noise  reduction.  Thus  Sax,  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated $653  miUlon  for  SST.  Worse  yet,  on 
July  11,  1968  the  Senate  defeated  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement  Act 
which  would  have  prohibited  the  SST  from 
flying  at  supersonic  speeds  across  continental 
America.  The  proponents  of  SST  in  Congress 
argued  that  prohibition  of  overland  flights 
was  unnecessary  because  the  FAA  probably 
would  not  permit  such  flights  anyway.  But 
the  very  fact  that  Congress  was  unwilling  to 
legislate  against  sonic  boom  Indicates  over- 
land flights  by  the  SST  are  anticipated.  And 
since  the  FAA  Is  the  agency  responsible  for 
the  direction  and  funding  of  the  entire  SST 
development  program,  asking  it  to  regulate 
sonic  boom  is  like  putting  the  fox  in  the 
chicken  coop.  The  attitude  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  on  the  sonic  boom  issue 
is  illustrated  in  a  statement  made  by  Major 
General  Jewell  C.  Maxwell,  the  chief  of  the 
SST  program:  "We  believe  that  people  In 
tune  will  come  to  accept  the  sonic  boom  as 
they  have  the  rather  unpleasant  side  effects 
which  have  accompanied  other  advances  in 
transportation." 

This  is  a  myth  which  so  far  has  survived 
scientific  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Aircraft 
noise  studies  have  shown  that  people  become 
more  Intolerant  of  Jet  aircraft  as  the  number 
of  fly-overs  or  the  duration  of  each  fly-over 
is  increased. 

In  order  to  assess  public  acceptance  of 
sonic  boom,  the  FAA  conducted  tests  In 
Oklahoma  City  in  1964.  During  a  six  month 
period.  1,253  supersonic  flights  were  made 
over  the  city.  Oklahoma  City  was  one  of  the 
most  favorable  locations  the  FAA  could  have 
chosen  to  get  public  acceptance  of  sonic 
boom  since  nearly  one-third  of  the  city's 
residents  depend  on  the  aviation  industry  for 
their  living.  F\irthennore,  no  sonic  booms 
were  made  at  night — the  really  critical  vest. 
Yet  27  per  cent  of  the  f)eople  said  they  could 
never  learn  to  live  with  the  sonic  boom  and 
over  4,900  residents  filed  damage  claims 
against  the  FAA.  Most  f)©ople  found  the 
booms  more  Irritating  at  the  end  of  the  tests 
than  at  the  beginning. 

Operation  of  the  SST  over  continental 
United  States  would  not  only  shatter  the 
solitude  of  nearly  every  park  and  wilderness 
area  In  the  country,  but  could  do  extensive 
damage  to  some  of  these  places  as  well.  Be- 
tween August  11  and  December  22,  1966  some 
83  sonic  booms,  several  of  which  caused  ex- 
tensive damage,  were  recorded  in  Canyon  de 
Chelly  National  Monument.  Arizona.  One  of 
these  booms  loosened  an  estimated  80  tons 
of  rock  which  fell  on  ancient  Indian  cliff 
dwellings  and  caused  Irreparable  damage. 
Damage  has  also  been  reported  in  Bryce  Can- 
yon National  Park.  Utah. 
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Switzerland    and 
dlcated  they  wUl 


Canada  has  already  banned  the  operation 

of  supersonic  alrc^ft  over  Its  prorlnces.  Both 

West    Oermany    have    in- 

prohlblt  supersonic  flights 

within  their  borders  If  their  citizens  com 

plain. 

BOONDOGGLE   PKOGRAM 

The  whole  SSI  program  Is  an  economic 
boondoggle,  the  {rime  beneficiary  of  which 
Is  the  aircraft  manufacturing  industry.  The 
PAA  has  commlttsd  $13  billion  or  about  83 
per  cent  of  the  eftlmated  development  coet 
and  Congress  hasi  already  appropriated  half 
thla  amount.  Bu^  low  cost  estimates  and 
delays  in  the  program  now  Indicate  the  cost 
to  the  federal  government  will  be  at  least 
$3.5  billion  before! the  first  plane  Is  sold.  The 
PAA  talks  glowingly  of  estimated  sales  be- 
twe«n  $30  and  $4f  billion,  but  not  long  ago 
the  Institute  of  pefense  Analysis  Issued  a 
report  which  Indicated  that  If  supersonic 
travel  were  restricted  to  overwater  flights, 
there  would  be  a  iiarket  for  only  279  planes 
and  the  whole  prelect  would  become  an  eco- 
nomic disaster.      I 

Even  If  the  SS^  Is  Initially  operated  at 
supersonic  speeds  jonly  on  overwater  flights, 
mounting  econom^  pressures  to  expand  the 
market  for  the  plane  will  almost  certainly  re- 
sult In  overland  Routes  across  the  United 
States.  Former  Transportation  Secretary  Alan 
Boyd  has  said:  '•!  think  It  will  be  entirely 
poeelble  16  opera t4  a  route  over  the  Plains 
area  and  poeslbly  [across  the  Canadian  bor- 
der without  dlscoAifort  or  Inconvenience  to 
people  on  the  ground. 

The  operation  ofisuch  a  route  would  reduce 
the  flying  time  bfetween  Chicago  and  San 
Pranclsco  only  ab«ut  30  minutes.  If  super- 
sonic flight  on  overland  routes  Is  not  re- 
stricted. 150  SSTs  iiay  be  in  domestic  opera- 
tion by  1990.  MustjSO  mlUlon  people  be  sub- 
jected to  perhaps  |0  booms  a  day  so  that  a 
few  can  reduce  their  travel  time  by  30 
minutes?  1 

While  the  abatement  of  much  of  the  noise 
that  presently  plagues  our  society  is  In  part 
a  technical  probleii,  both  the  Impetus  and 
the  money  for  solviig  it  must  come  from  the 
political  arena,  and  the  sonic  boom  problem 
Is  entirely  poUtlci.  A  quieter  society  will 
only  be  achieved  wl^en  a  concerned  public  de- 
mands a  new  system  of  priorities  from  the 
politicians 
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DICAPPED 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOOTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C  *F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  DORN.  Mi'.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Harold  Russell,  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Comiaittee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapi^d,  delivered  an  out- 
standing address  at  Aiken,  S.C.  in  my 
congressional  district  on  July  22.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  Amerioan  people  the  splendid 
and  timely  address  of  Mr.  Russell: 
Address  or  Harold  Russell 

Its  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  In 
Aiken,  for  at  least  Balf  a  dozen  reasons. 

First,  I  Just  Uke  ik  here.  I  like  your  hospi- 
tality. I  Uke  your  gracious  ways.  I  hope  I'll 
have  many  occasions  to  come  back. 

And  second,  Im  proud  of  South  Carolina. 
Your  State  has  the  ihonor  of  being  the  first 
State  In  the  Union  ^  pass  a  law  eliminating 
architectural  barrl«rs  against  the  handi- 
capped from  all  buildings  constructed  with 
State  funds. 

You  started  the  bandwagon,  and  so  far 
more  than  forty  other  States  have  Jtimped 
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aboard  with  similar  laws.  And  last  year  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  enacted  a  law 
calling  for  the  elimination  of  architectural 
barriers  In  all  buildings  erected  with  Federal 
money. 

And  third,  I've  always  been  Impressed  with 
South  Carolina's  vocational  rehabilitation 
program:  with  Its  Innovations;  and  with  Its 
leadership,  under  Dill  Beckman. 

The  fourth  reason  I'm  glad  to  b«  here 
has  to  do  with  the  Governor's  Committee  it- 
self. Under  the  leadership  of  Chairman  Dill 
Beckman  of  the  Department  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  and  Executive  Secretary 
Kathryn  Lewis  of  the  State  Employment 
Service,  this  Committee  has  made  a  great 
Impact  on  your  State.  It  has  built  a  favorable 
climate  for  the  handicapped.  It  has  stirred 
up  Interest.  It  has  led  the  way  to  more  Jobs 
for  the  handicapped. 

The  fifth  reason  is  your  own  Rehabilita- 
tion Workshop  In  Aiken,  and  all  the  fine 
things  It  has  been  doing  to  help  the  handi- 
capped gain  independence. 

And  the  sixth  reason — a  very  Important 
one — Is  the  part  this  workshop  plays  In  the 
community.  It  Is  not  isolated.  It  Is  not  off 
by  Itself,  apart  from  the  mainstream.  It  Is 
very  much  a  part  of  Aiken's  mainstream. 
The  evidence  Is  today's  meeting — a  "mix"  of 
businessmen  and  professionals,  of  commu- 
nity leaders  and  workshop  leaders.  This  is  a 
"mix"  that  can  only  take  place  when  a  work- 
shop has  earned  the  support  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

This  kind  of  a  "mix"  holds  out  much  hope 
not  only  for  the  handicapped  of  Aiken,  but 
for  all  the  handicapped  of  this  country  Let 
me  explain. 

For  some  time  now.  I  have  been  worried 
about  a  slow-down  In  our  communications 
with  one  another — with  a  growing  series  of 
short  circuits  in  our  lines  of  communica- 
tions. 

Very  often,  government  agencies  seem  to 
have  trouble  communicating  with  voluntary 
agencies,  even  those  performing  similar  serv- 
ices. Sometimes  this  profession  doesn't  seem 
to  be  able  to  communicate  with  that  profes- 
sion. Sometimes  labor  can't  communicate 
with  management.  Sometimes  management 
cant  communicate  vrtth  labor.  Sometimes 
professionals  can't  conmiunlcate  with  the 
community.  Sometimes  the  community  can't 
communicate  with  the  professionals. 

And  sometimes  none  of  us  seem  to  be  able 
to  communicate  with  the  handicapped  them- 
selves— to  let  them  know  about  available 
services,  to  give  them  coiu-age. 

As  a  result  of  this  Tower  of  Babel,  some- 
times the  handicapped  get  hurt.  They  don't 
know  where  to  turn.  They  find  people  tug- 
ging at  them  In  all  different  directions.  They 
find  that  very  often  nobody  tugs  at  them  at 
all;  they  end  up  as  the  Forgotten  Men  and 
Forgotten  Women  In  a  community  filled  with 
non-communicators,  filled  with  the  hot  air 
of  thousands  of  words  signifying  nothing. 
I  realize  that  some  speakers  have  a  tend- 
ency to  "view  with  alarm."  to  paint  black  and 
forbodlng  pictures.  I  am  not  one  of  them. 
This  slow-down  in  communioation  is  really 
having  an  effect  on  the  handicapped.  If  you 
want  evidence,  let  me  cite  an  attitude  survey 
of  America,  conducted  by  the  well-known  re- 
search firm  of  Roper  Associates.  They  took  a 
cross-section  of  a  thousand  American  faml- 
Ues  and  probed  their  attitudes  about  the 
mentally  retarded,  the  blind  and  the  crippled. 
Listen  to  the  results: 

Eighty-four  percent  of  the  famUies  thought 
that  the  retarded  belonged  in  institutions  or 
at  best  in  sheltered  workshops — but  certainly 
not  In  the  regular  labor  force  along  with  other 
workers. 

Flfty-slx  percent  thought  the  blind  be- 
longed In  institutions  or  workshops,  but  not 
in  the  labor  force. 

Sixty-four  percent  thought  the  crippled 
should  be  in  institutions  or  workshops,  but 
not  In  the  regular  labor  force. 
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Eighty-four  percent,  flfty-slx  percent, 
sixty-four  percent. 

Do  you  know  what  these  people  are  really 
saying,  when  you  look  beneath  the  surface 
of  their  responses?  They  are  saying:  "We  re- 
ject the  handicapped.  We  don't  want  them 
around  us.  We  want  them  away  somewhere, 
anywhere — but  away." 

And  do  you  know  why  this  attitude  of  re- 
jection Is  so  prevalent  in  America?  It  ties  In 
with  the  short-circuits  in  our  communica- 
tions systems. 

When   we  stop   conununlcatlng   with   one 
another,  when  we  stop  exchanging  Ideas  with 
one  another,  when  we  board  ourselves  up  in 
our  own  Ivory  towers — that's  when  we  stop 
understanding  one  another.   And   when   we 
stop  understanding  one  another,  we  also  stop 
accepting  one  another.  The  result:  rejection 
The  result:  the  kind  of  disturbing  findings 
the  Roper  survey  found. 
What's  the  cause  of  all  this? 
I  think  the  cause  is  tied  In  with  the  times 
we  live  In.  Ours  Is  an  age  of  specialization 
Ours  Is  an  age  of  a  knowledge  explosion  we 
haven't  learned  to  deal  with. 

Knowledge  keeps  piling  up  on  knowledge 
to  the  point  where  we  need  computers  Just 
to  catalogue  It.  This  growing  mountain  of 
knowledge  has  forced  us  to  become  special- 
ists. We  find  were  spending  all  our  time  Just 
keeping  up  with  our  own  specialties,  no 
matter  what  they  might  be.  We  find  we  don't 
have  the  time  to  lift  our  heads  to  see  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

This  age  of  specialization  has  led  to  an 
age  of  fragmentation.  Very  often  we  stop  see- 
ing whole  people.  We  see  parts  of  people, 
relating  to  our  own  specialties.  We  tend  to 
de-humanize  our  fellow  human  beings. 

Take  the  field  of  medicine.  There  are  brain 
specialists  and  eye  specialists  and  nose  spe- 
cialists and  throat  specialists  and  heart  spe- 
cialists. You  name  It;  there's  a  specialist 
for  It. 

Or  take  the  field  of  the  handicapped. 
There  are  employment  specialists  who  are 
concerned  only  with  the  nlne-to-flve  Jobs  of 
the  handicapped.  And  recreation  specialists 
who  are  concerned  with  after-five-o  clock 
recreational  needs  of  the  handicapped.  And 
prosthetic  specialists  more  concerned  with 
a  man's  limbs  than  with  his  heart. 

When  we  tend  to  fragment  people  In  this 
way,  we  tend  to  stop  seeing  them  as  whole 
people.  Instead,  we  see  them  as  creatures 
bearing  the  tags  of  "retarded"  or  "blind" 
or  "crippled."  It's  easy  to  reject  these  tags. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  reject  those  we  get  to 
know  as  total  and  complete  human  beings. 
And  so,  for  the  sake  of  human  understand- 
ing and  human  acceptance,  somehow  we've 
got  to  break  out  of  our  straltjacket  of  spe- 
cialization. Somehow  we've  got  to  make  a 
complete  turn-about,  to  begin  seeing  peo- 
ple as  they  really  are.  We've  got  to  do  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  handicapped — and  for  our 
own  sakes. 
But  how  .  .  .? 

We  can  do  It  by  leaving  our  own  sheltered 
backyards  and  visiting  other  neighborhoods, 
other  worlds.  We  can  do  it  by  making  a 
conscious  effort  to  communicate  with  one 
another — labor  with  management;  profes- 
sional with  volunteer:  young  with  old;  all 
of  us  with  the  handicapped. 

Communicate.  Break  out  of  our  bonds.  Lift 
up  our  heads.  Cross  over  the  lines  that 
separate  us.  Forget  our  specialties.  Forget 
the  tags  of  disability  we  attach  to  people 
and.  Instead,  see  the  people  themselves,  the 
living  people. 

That  brings  us  to  this  Rehabilitation 
Workshop  In  Aiken — and  to  the  entire  shel- 
tered workshop  movement  in  America. 

We've  all  heard  plenty  of  words  spoken 
about  the  role  of  sheltered  workshops  in 
this  country — as  a  means  of  preparing  the 
handicapped  for  outside  employment;  as  a 
means  of  providing  Jobs  for  the  handicapped 
who  cannot  hope  to  compete  In  the  outside 


world;  as  a  means  of  evaluating  the  work 
potential  of  the  handicapped;  as  a  means  of 
providing  rehabilitation  and  work  condition- 
ing and  training,  and  all  the  rest. 

But  I  see  another  role  for  workshops — a 
role  that  is  admirably  being  filled  by  this 
Rehabilitation  Workshop  In  Aiken. 

It  Is  the  role  of  the  "Common  Meeting 
Groxmd."  It  is  the  role  of  a  place  where  di- 
verse Interests,  diverse  forces,  diverse  peo- 
ple, can  meet.  It  Is  the  place  where  business- 
men can  rub  shoulders  with  rehabilitation 
people;  where  volunteers  can  rub  shoulders 
with  professionals;  where  all  sorts  of  groups 
can  come  to  escape  their  specializations,  and 
mix  with  others. 

Most  Important,  It  is  the  place  where  all 
segments  of  the  community  can  come  to  see 
handicapped  fellow-citizens  as  they  really 
are — men  and  women,  with  human  hopes 
and  human  aspirations  and  human  abilities. 
It  is  the  place  where  the  handicapped  can 
shed  the  "tags"  that  set  them  apart,  and 
reveal  themselves  as  our  brothers  and  our 
sisters. 

Workshops  can  serve  as  great  forces  for 
human  understanding  In  this  country.  And 
this  Rehabilitation  Workshop,  with  its  em- 
phasis on  reaching  deep  into  the  community, 
can  point  the  way. 

And  the  results  .  .  .? 

The  results  will  be  a  new  day  dawning  for 
the  handicapped — a  day  when  they  will  be 
accorded  the  treatment  they  really  want. 

You  see,  the  handicapped  don't  want  to  be 
treated  as  "different."  They  don't  want  to  be 
shunted  to  the  sidelines  because  of  "differ- 
ence." Neither  do  they  want  special  privi- 
leges because  of  "difference." 

They  want  to  be  treated  as  people — purely 
and  simply  as  people.  They  want  the  chance 
to  rise  or  fall  on  their  own  merits.  They 
want  the  chance  to  prove  themselves — a 
chance  that  should  be  a  birthright  of  all 
Americans.  They  want  the  chance  to  be 
looked  upon  not  as  "retardates,"  not  as  "the 
blind."  not  as  "crippled" — but  aa  people. 
What  a  beautiful  word:  people. 

This  Is  our  go<il,  here  In  Aiken,  and  in 
cities  and  towns  all  over  America.  It  Is  our 
goal,  not  only  for  the  handlcapp>ed  but  for 
all  human  beings.  It  is  the  goal  of  the 
equality  of  all  mankind — the  goal  expressed 
60  well  in  a  certain  document  In  the  Archives 
Building  in  Washington,  which  says  that  all 
men  are  entitled  to  certain  unalienable 
rights,  among  these  being  the  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

All  men.  The  handicapped,  too. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  RESOLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    L017ISLANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
Captive  Nations  Week,  the  Chicago  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  adopted  a  reso- 
lution, which  I  feel  should  be  of  pro- 
found interest  to  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  resolution  of 
the  Chicago  Captive  Nations  Committee 
in  the  Congressional  Record — the  oflQ- 
cial  proceedings  of  the  U.S.  Congress — 
at  this  point: 

RESOLunoN,  JuLT  19,  1969 

Whereas,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  to  pro- 
claim a  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  whereas 
the  Russian  and  Chinese  communism  con- 
tinues to  build  up  Its  vast  colonial  empire 
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and  threatens  the  peace,  security,  and  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Free  World,  carrying  out 
subversive  conspiracies  In  Latin  America, 
Africa,  and  even  In  our  own  country,  con- 
ducting open,  aggressive  warfare  In  South 
Vlet-Nam,  neighboring  countries  of  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  Thailand,  having  made  deep 
Inroads  into  the  Arab  countries,  and  build- 
ing up  Its  threatening  military  power  In  the 
area  of  the  Mediterranean; 

Now.  on  the  occasion  of  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Proclamation  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  we  feel  a  particular  urgency  and  a 
sacred  obligation  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
millions  of  human  beings  under  the  tyranny 
of  the  communist  colonial  empire. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Chicago 
Captive  Nations  Week  Committee,  to  urge 
the  United  States  to  assume  the  role  of  lead- 
ership by  taking  a  course  motivated  by  the 
most  sacred  human  obligations;  the  horrible 
fact  that  one-third  of  mankind  is  already 
enslaved  by  the  communist  imperialism  ne- 
cessitates a  new  policy  which  would  encour- 
age the  aspirations  and  movements  for 
national  self-determination  of  all  enslaved 
peoples  by  an  expressed  and  unequivocal 
commitment  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  support,  by  all  means  possible,  such 
aspirations  for  national  freedom; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  in  view  of  the 
Indivisibility  of  freedom  and  peace,  the  res- 
toration of  the  sacred  rights  of  all  the  na- 
tions based  on  principles  of  democracy,  self- 
determination  and  sovereignty  within  their 
respective  ethnic  boundaries,  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  establish  freedom,  security, 
and  stability  of  the  entire  world.  Conse- 
quently this  policy  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
our  country  for  the  present  and  in  years  to 
come, 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  at  this  very 
critical  and  perhaps  fatal  moment  for  the 
entire  free  world  support  unreservedly  the 
United  States'  resistance  to  Communist  ag- 
gression in  South  Vlet-Nam  and  the  build- 
ing up  of  forces  of  freedom  in  that  part  of 
the  front  of  the  free  world;  in  this  spirit  we 
salute  the  members  of  the  United  States  and 
Allied  Armed  Forces. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  following  the 
anniversary  year  of  the  Proclamation  of  Hu- 
man Rights  and  in  view  of  the  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  these  same  rights  by  the  Soviet 
Union  through  the  suppression  and  occupa- 
tion of  Czechoslovakia  during  that  very 
year,  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  place  on  the  agenda  of  the 
United  Nations  the  following  demands: 

1.  the  abolishment  of  slave  labor,  mass  de- 
portations, all  concentration  camps,  and  all 
forms  of  genocide. 

2.  to  guarantee  a  free  return  to  their  coun- 
tries all  the  deported  and  exiled  who  survived 
the  communist  ordeal, 

3.  free  elections  for  all  enslaved  nations 
under  the  supervision  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  we  oppose  the 
admission  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
to  the  United  Nations  Organization; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  oppose 
"One-way  Bridges"  and  the  opening  of  a  Rus- 
sian Consulate  in  Chicago; 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  since  every  na- 
tion has  the  right  for  self-determination  this 
right  belongs  also  to  the  Biafras;  In  the  name 
of  humanity  we  most  urgently  appeal  to  the 
United  States  government  to  help  the  suffer- 
ing and  starving  human  beings  being  mur- 
dered in  masses  by  the  Nigerian  aggressors, 
armed  by  the  Russian  barbarians  and  the 
British  labor  government. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  special  efforts 
must  be  made  by  the  United  States  towards 
an  awakening  and  strengthening  of  all  moral 
forces,  particularly  at  a  time  when  we  are 
warned  by  the  burning  martyrs  in  the  Inter- 
est of  freedom;  It  is  frightening  that  at  this 
time  we  are  faced  by  an  unparalleled  loss  of 
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ethical  concern  and  incredible  callousness 
towards  the  enslaved,  abtindoned  to  their 
ordeal. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  United 
States  government  stop  building  up  the  com- 
munist empire,  particularly  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary power  by  selling  it  Important  military 
equipment. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  United 
States  government  stop  trading  with  the 
communist  countries  because  in  so  doing,  it 
helps  them  to  tighten  their  grip  on  the  en- 
slaved; whatever  is  gained  at  great  risk  by 
the  desperate,  enslaved  men  and  women 
through  sabotaging  Soviet  economy  Is  com- 
pletely destroyed  through  trading. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  to  appeal  to  the 
United  States  authorities  to  undertake  ut- 
most efforts  in  the  interest  of  the  sacred 
values  in  cultural,  social,  and  educational  in- 
stitutions so  vital  for  the  preservation  of 
freedom.  It  is  appalling  to  see  how  free  men 
let  themselves  be  used  in  the  portrayal  of 
anarchism,  nihilism,  defeatism,  amoralism, 
pacifism,  and  atheism  in  the  service  of  the 
blood-stained  Red  Empire, 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  this  Committee 
reiterates  its  support  for  the  establishment 
of  the  permanent  Captive  Nations  Committee 
(House  Resolution  211)  and  Freedom  Acad- 
emy; there  is  a  desperate  need  for  a  forum  in 
which  the  free  world  would  have  confidence: 
the  U.N.  has  failed  to  be  such  a  forum  to 
handle  the  issues  of  injustice  and  crimes 
against  humanity;  the  recent  appeal  of  54 
citizens  of  the  USSR  which  has  been  ignored 
up  to  this  day  speaks  for  Itself;  the  Unesco's 
decision  to  commemorate  the  centenary  of 
Lenin  by  peddling  this  criminal  as  a  human- 
ist is  an  insult  to  the  civilized  world  com- 
munity and  reveals  the  real  interests  of  this 
organization;  by  the  establishment  of  a  trust- 
worthy forum,  the  United  States  will  prove 
to  the  entire  world  that  it  will  not  cease  in 
its  efforts  until  all  the  Captive  Nations  are 
able  to  enjoy  their  God-given  rights  in  their 
sovereign  states. 


WITH  BARE  HANDS? 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President's  Violence 
Commission  to  remove  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  24  million  handguns  from 
private  citizens  has  generated  a  new 
wave  of  concern  across  the  coimtry. 

In  a  recent  editorial  from  the  McKees- 
port  Daily  News.  John  Orr  raises  some 
very  pointed  and  thought-provoking 
questions  on  this  issue. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  editorial  and  submit  it  for  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

The  editorial  follows : 

WrrH  Bare  Hands? 

Should  the  American  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  defending  his  home  and  family? 

This  Is  the  big  question  raised  by  Chair- 
man Milton  Eisenhower  and  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence  in  the  report  made  public  this  week. 

The  commission  claims  a  "domestic  arms 
race"  has  turned  many  homes  Into  arsenals 
and  created  a  situation  so  dangerous  that 
governmental  action  Is  necessary.  It  esti- 
mates that  24  million  pistols  now  are  in  pri- 
vate hands. 

In  order  to  meet  this  problem,  the  com- 
mission would  have  the  government  make 
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poesesslon  of  sucii  weapooB  Illegal  and  spend 
a  half  billion  doflars  In  claiming  them.  The 
states  ought  to  fee  prodded  to  act.  the  com- 
mlsalon  says  ancj.  If  they  fall  to  do  so,  then 
Uncle  Sam  sboiU<l  step  In. 

But  are  pistols  dn  the  homes  of  law-abiding 
citizens  the  real  problem  concerning  vio- 
lence? Or  Is  the  problem  In  the  lawlessness 
that  has  made  iiany  people  afraid  even  In 
their  own  house!  lolds  and  Induced  them  to 
arm  themselves?  The  Elsenhower  commission 
would  better  hai^t  served  the  nation  if  It 
had  concentrate<  Its  attention  on  what  has 
made  so  many  citizens  want  guns. 

The  commissioners  should  know  that  any 
law  restricting  Jie  possession  of  firearms 
operates  against  the  decent,  well-behaved 
person  and  In  favor  of  the  lawbreaker.  The 
criminal  will  no;  obey  a  gun  law  anymore 
than  he  obeys  other  laws  and,  therefore,  he 
will  end  up  armei  with  his  law-abiding  and 
thus  gunless  vl:tim  placed  more  at  his 
mercy. 

Violence  in  ou  ■  country  is  not  the  result 
of  the  good  citiM  n  having  a  handgun  in  his 
home.  It  Is  the  result,  instead,  of  a  combina- 
tion of  governmental  faults  ranging  from  of- 
ficial paralysis  in  the  presence  of  rioting  to 
the  coddling  coin  decisions  which  have 
hampered  the   p<  lice. 

The  •Blsenhowei  •  probers  should  have  got- 
ten at.  «he  heart  of  the  matter  instead  of 
subscribing  to  tb  it  questionable  proposal  of 
the  extreme  lef'  wingers  that  the  people 
should  be  disarnred.  an  idea  that  is  being 
pushed  at  every  opportunity  here  as.  it  was 
pushed  in  Nazi  Qermany  and  Communist 
Russia  when  the  dictators  took  over.  Why 
do  millions  of  Aioericans  now  believe  they 
need  a  gun  in  their  homes?  What  has  scared 
them?  The  Elsenaower  report  evades  these 
questions  in  ord«  r  to  come  down  hard  on 
the  side  of  the  gun  controllers. 
We  quote  one  f  art  of  the  report : 
"At  least  in  ma  or  metropolitan  areas,  the 
federal  system  should  not  consider  normal 
household  self-pDtection  a  sufBcient  show- 
ing of  need  to  hav(  a  handgun." 

What,  Indeed,  would  constitute  a  greater 
■showing  of  need'  than  the  safety  of  a  per- 
son's household?  'Vould  Mr.  Elsenhower  and 
hl»  colleagues  hav ;  an  American  stand  help- 
less at  his  doorst'p?  Would  they  have  him 
sacrifice  rather  tlian  defend  his  family  in 
case  of  danger?  C  t  would  they  expect  him 
to  meet  with  bare  hands  an  attack  by  armed 
intruders?  Their     eport  makes  you   wonder. 
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adjourns  for  Its  summer  receas,  and  when 
the  lawmakers  reconvene  Sept.  3  It  wll  b« 
too  late  to  provide  much  help  for  student 
loan  applicants. 

By  that  time,  college  registration  will  have 
begun,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  marginally 
affluent  college  hopefuls  will  find  their  edu- 
cational experience  limited  to  a  lesson  in  the 
politics  of  economics. 

The  situation  In  the  Washington  area  is 
Indicative  of  the  overall  problem.  The  Dis- 
trict government  has  a  record  amount  avail- 
able for  guaranteed  loans  this  year,  but  fears 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  college  stu- 
dents will  overwhelm  the  fund.  Maryland  Is 
barely  holding  Its  head  above  water.  It  must 
make  special  pajmnents  to  banks  for  each 
student  loan.  Virginia  students  are  having  a 
particularly  rough  time  obtaining  loans. 

The  crisis  was  triggered  by  the  rise  in  the 
prime  Interest  rate,  the  interest  banks  charge 
their  best  customers. 

Every  state,  and  the  District,  has  a  system 
for  guaranteeing  loans  to  students.  In  some 
cases  the  state  guarantees  the  loan,  in  others 
the  federal  government  insures  the  loans, 
and  in  still  others,  a  private  organization 
called  the  United  Student  Aid  Fund  makes 
the  guarantee  under  contract  with  the 
state. 

Lending  institutions  contend  that  they 
make  less  money  with  their  money  if  ihey 
lend  it  to  students,  because  of  high  handling 
costs.  But  because  the  guarantee  system  as- 
sures them  of  getting  their  money  back,  even 
If  the  student  defaults  or  dies,  the  institu- 
tions are  willing.  In  their  words,  to  "per- 
form this  public  service." 

Tliey  do  insist  on  breaking  even,  however, 
and  this  is  a  major  factor  in  the  cri;is.  The 
amended  federal  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  cannot  guarantee  a  loan  over  7  i>ercent 
interest,  and  the  prime  rate  is  currently  at 
B'i   percent. 

The  result:  Lending  institutions  are 
claiming  they  cannot  afford  to  lena  money  at 
7  percent,  guaranteed  or  not,  and  young 
applicants  are  receiving  rejection  notices  in- 
stead of  money. 

Congress  is  debating  remedies  to  the  situa- 
tion. But  observers  are  afraid  that  all  man- 
ner of  outside  factors — student  unrest,  fiscal 
economy,  spending  priorities,  federal  subsi- 
dies to  banks  and  the  like — will  be  brought 
into  the  argument,  and  nobody  sees  much 
chance  of  legislative  relief  before  the  recess. 
It  is  difficult  at  present  to  measure  the  full 
impact  of  the  crisis,  since  many  students  are 
still  in  the  process  of  applying  for  loans.  But 
things  are  already  beginning  to  look  bleak. 

The  National  Council  of  Higher  Education 
Loan  Programs  estimates  that  between 
150.000  and  200,000  studentB  will  be  unable  to 
obtain  loans  If  the  government  does  not  act 
promptly. 

This  is  not  necessarily  an  accurate  measure 
of  how  many  will  be  denied  college,  since 
many  of  these  students  can  be  expected  to 
obtain  aid  elsewhere  or  squeeze  through  on  a 
reduced  budget. 

Nonetheless,  things  are  at  a  critical  point 
Allen  Vanderstaay,  assistant  director  of  the 
division  of  student  finance  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  says 
banks  all  around  the  country  are  tightening 
their  loan  policies. 

This  is  taking  two  major  forms,  he  says: 
Some  banks  are  not  granting  loans  to  new 
borrowers,  which  means  incoming  freshmen 
are  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  loan  cutdown. 
And  some  banks  are  granting  loans  only  to 
students  whose  parents  have  had  long- 
standing accounts. 

Some  banks  are  applying  both  of  these 
measures,  he  says,  and  some  have  cut  off 
even  those  students  who  have  borrowed  from 
them  in  the  past. 

Wasnington-area  schools  ha\e  already 
begun  to  receive  letters  from  desperate  stu- 
dents, although  none  is  willing  yet  to  pre- 
dict just  how  bad  things  will  become 
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A  Georgetown  University  law  student  has 
been  unable  to  obtain  a  loan  from  a  Mary- 
land bank  which  has  lent  him  money  for  the 
past  two  years:  a  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity senior  from  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.,  has 
been  getting  the  runaround  from  a  bank  he 
has  borrowed  from  for  three  years  and  his 
father  has  dealt  with  for  26;  a  Casper,  Wye. 
man  accepted  by  OW  law  school  was  told  the 
state  was  unable  to  guarantee  his  loan. 

Col.  Tom  W.  Sills,  director  of  student  aid 
at  American  University,  says  the  situation  is 
the  worst  he's  seen  In  his  seven  years  at  AU. 
William  Patterson,  Sills'  counterpart  at  GW, 
says  simply,  "Things  are  real  tough." 

Tlie  universities  say  the  general  loan  situ- 
ation in  the  District,  Maryland  and  Virginia 
Is  "fair  to  poor."  although  the  loan  directors 
of  the  three  jurisdictions  minimize  the 
difficulties. 

Robert  A.  McCormIck,  director  of  the  Dis- 
trict Loan  Insurance  Program,  says  a  record 
$2.4  million  is  available  this  year  for  guar- 
anteed loans,  but  he  still  fears  demand  may 
exceed  supply. 

The  District  program  was  begun  during  the 
1967-68  school  year,  and  1550  loans  for  a 
total  of  $1.7  million  have  been  made  since 
Tliese  1550  students  represent  99  percent  of 
eligible  applicants,  he  says. 

The  District  is  unique  In  having  a  pool 
of  money,  contributed  by  local  banks  and 
dUbursed  directly  by  the  loan  office.  In  ef- 
fect, each  bank  holds  a  piece  of  each  loan 
Originally,  12  of  the  city's  14  banks  par- 
ticipated, but  two  have  recently  dropped  out. 
To  make  matters  worse,  McCormIck  com- 
plains, none  of  the  city's  savings  and  loan 
companies  will  participate  in  the  pool,  even 
though  all  are  authorized  by  liw  to  do  so. 
Maryland,  according  to  James  Learner,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Maryland  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Loan  Corp..  has  been  able  to  hang 
on  because  of  a  special  provision,  enacted 
the  first  of  last  month,  which  allows  the 
state  to  pay  a  $25  incentive"  fee  to  banks 
that  agree  to  make  loans. 

"This  is  the  only  reason  we're  holding  our 
heads  above  water,"  Leamer  says.  "We're 
still  going  to  see  what  crunch  develops  about 
the  middle  of  this  month." 

Virginia  is  another  story.  GW's  Patterson 
labels  the  state  "simply  terrible."  Charles 
Hill,  director  of  the  Virginia  State  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Authority,  Is  a  little  less 
harsh,  but  not  much. 

"Our  lenders  are  being  selective,  no  doubt 
about  it,"  Hill  says.  "There's  continued 
(bank)  activity,  but  not  at  the  level' we'd 
like." 

Hill  says  all  Virginia  banks  for  the  last 
two  years  have  restricted  loans  to  students 
whose  families  are  already  customers.  In 
addition,  the  state's  banks  grant  loans  onlv 
to  students  attending  school  in  Virginia. 

The  scramble  for  guaranteed  loans  ha.s 
been  increased  by  a  shortage  of  money  avail- 
able for  National  Defense  Education  Assist- 
ance loans.  NDEA  money,  which  is  aimed  at 
low-income  students,  is  allotted  to  individu- 
al colleges  after  state  finance  experts  de- 
termine how  much  each  college  in  their 
state  needs. 

Statistics  tell  the  NDEA  story.  During  the 
1968-69  school  year,  the  states  requested  a 
total  of  $247  million  in  NDEA  money.  The 
government    appropriated    $190    million. 

For  the  coming  year,  the  states  have  re- 
quested $273  million.  The  outgoing  Johnson 
Administration  budgeted  far  less  than  this, 
and  the  Nixon  Administration  reduced  John- 
son's figure  even  more — to  $155  million.  The 
House  on  Wednesday  raised  this  figure  by 
$40.8  million,  but  this  still  leaves  only  S5  8 
million  more  than  last  year,  ani  Senate  ac- 
tion on  :;hls  budget  before  the  Aug.  13  recess 
appears  slim. 

This  throws  an  increased  burden  on  the 
guaranteed  loan  program,  and  any  help 
here  must  come  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  only  method  seriously  considered 
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at  this  time  is  for  the  government  to  give 
banks  a  3  percent  "incentive  payment"  on 
each  loan,  over  and  above  the  regular  7 
percent  Interest  rate. 

U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  James 
E.  Allen,  m  testimony  before  the  House  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  BMucatlon,  said  the 
administration  favors  this  method  over  sim- 
ply raising  the  Interest  celling  for  several 
reasons.        ( 

For  one  thing,  the  government  would  as- 
sume any  payment  over  7  percent,  thus  re- 
lieving the  student  of  additional  financial 
burden.  If  the  Interest  celling  were  simply 
raised,  the  student  would  be  saddled  with 
the  entire  amount. 

Allen  also  pointed  out  that  the  incentive 
payment  rate  "may  be  adjusted  accordingly. 
This  avoids  locking  in  both  the  government 
and  the  student  to  what  may  be  artificially 
high  Interest  rates." 

In  addition,  he  said,  this  plan  Is  "the  least 
expensive  method  of  the  alternatives  we  have 
examined." 

But  some  congressmen  are  unlikely  to  be 
impressed.  If  the  administration  bill  ever  geits 
to  the  House  floor,  It  may  well  be  blocked  by 
such  men  as  Rep.  Wright  Patman,  D-Tex.,  a 
longtime  foe  of  federal  subsidies  to  ^Danks. 

Patman  testified  against  raising  the  in- 
terest ceiling  tram  6  to  7  percent  last  year 
to  meet  a  similar  prime  rate  rise  (it  was  done 
anyway).  "The  banks  are  so  heavily  subsi- 
dized anyway,"  said  a  member  of  Patman's 
office,  "he  feels  7  percent  is  plenty." 

The  bill  may  encoimter  the  same  kind  of 
opposition  in  the  Senate.  If  the  bill  makes  its 
way  through  the  Senate  Education  subcom- 
mittee to  the  full  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  chairman  Ralph  Yarborough  of 
Texas,  who  agrees  largely  with  Patman  on 
the  issue  of  bank  subsidies,  may  block  it. 

"The  idea  of  subsidies  to  the  l>ank  instead 
of  the  student  doesn't  especially  appeal  to 
us,"  a  Yarborough  staff  member  says. 

Harry  Hogan.  counsel  to  the  House  special 
education  subcommittee  chaired  by  Rep. 
Edith  Green  of  Orgeon.  notes  another  poten- 
tial stumbling  block  to  passage  of  the  bill. 
Some  liberal  congressmen,  faced  with  a 
further  amendment  to  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  may  try  to  enact  changes  throughout, 
such  as  raising  the  $1,500  limit  on  a  single 
guaranteed  loan,  he  says.  Debate  on  such 
measures  could  slow  things  down. 

But  the  bill  may  never  progress  even  that 
far.  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell,  D-R.I..  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Education  subcommittee,  is  re- 
portedly not  particularly  enthused  about  the 
bill,  and  may  take  his  time  in  sending  it 
along  to  the  full  committee. 

A  first  step  towards  alleviating  the  crisis 
took  place  today  when  the  Green  subcom- 
mittee reported  out  an  amended  version  of 
the  administration's  bill,  to  the  full  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee. 

The  major  change,  written  in  by  Rep.  John 
Erlenbom.  R-IU..  would  be  to  adjust  the  In- 
centive rate  every  three  months.  Instead  of 
every  six  months  as  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  full  committee  is  scheduled  to  meet 
Wednesday  morning. 

The  subcommittee  sent  a  recommendation 
along  with  the  bill  that  the  committee  take 
steps  to  rush  the  bill  to  the  floor. 

Banks  are  repeating  their  policy  of  last  year 
and  making  loan  commitments  in  anticipa- 
tion of  federal  action.  Vanderstaay  says. 

"The  banks  (last  year)  had  every  expecta- 
tion that  something  was  going  to  be  done  and 
went  ahead  and  made  the  commitments.  But 
they  didn't  make  disbursements  (before  ac- 
tion was  taken) .  So  we're  not  sure  how  many 
of  these  present  commitments  will  become 
disbursements."  he  said. 

Is  the  situation  as  bad  as  it  looks?  Van- 
derstaay thinks  so.  "I'm  hard  put  to  prove  It 
today,"  he  says,  "and  I'm  afraid  we  won't  be 
able  to  prove  It  until  it's  a  bit  too  late." 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July 
issue  of  the  Twin  Citian  magazine  con- 
tains a  fascinating  account  of  Senator 
Walter  Mondale's  visit  earlier  this  year 
to  Indian  schools  in  the  Southwest. 

As  a  member  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Education,  Senator 
MoNDALE  has  been  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  need  for  greater  con- 
trol by  the  Indian  people  over  the  schools 
that  are  intended  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren. 

The  article  is  written  by  Gerald  Vize- 
nor,  an  American  Indian  and  one  of 
Minnesota's  most  talented  journalists. 

Because  of  this  article's  significance.  I 

am  taking  this  opportunity  to  have  it 

reprinted  in  the  Record: 

Indian  Education  and  Senator  Mondale  at 

Rough  Rock 

(By  Gerald  Vlzenon 

( "You  damage  a  child  still  more  when  you 
destroy  his  first  stone  of  identity,  when  you 
tell  him  his  language  is  no  good,  when  you 
tell  him  that  his  color  is  not  right  or  imply 
it  by  surrounding  him  with  people  of  a  dif- 
ferent color,  habits,  and  status.  You  tell  him 
that  what  his  parents  have  taught  him  is  no 
good,  that  he  should  not  do  so  and  so,  or  be 
what  he  is." — Karl  Mennlnger,  psychiatrist 
and  chairman  of  the  board.  Menninger  Foun- 
dation, in  testimony  before  the  Senate  sub- 
committee on  Indian  Education.) 

"These  children  aren't  as  unhappy  as  peo- 
ple say  they  are  .  .  .  they're  only  lonely  for 
about  a  month."  The  principal  of  the  Tuba 
City,  Arizona.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
boarding  school  was  speaking,  first  brushing 
the  ubiquitous  Arizona  dust  off  his  desk. 

"Senator,  look  out  here."  he  said,  next 
brushing  the  dust  from  his  hands,  "do  you 
see  any  lonesome,  poorly  kept  children?" 

Outside,  a  neat  column  of  Navajo  children 
moved  past  the  window.  The  March  wind 
tossed  their  hair.  Nothing  else  seemed  spon- 
taneous. 

One  thousand  Navajo  children  attend  the 
Tuba  City  boarding  school.  Less  than  half 
speak  English  when  they  arrive,  but  their 
native  language  soon  becomes  secondary  .  .  . 
something  less  than  English.  The  Indian 
parents  have  no  voice  in  the  way  their  chil- 
dren are  efficiently  centralized,  processed 
and  alienated  In  a  white  school  environment. 
Happiness  and  education  are  systematically 
measured  by  career  bureaucrats,  many  of 
whom  have  no  sensitivity  or  training  in  edu- 
cation. Cultural  brutalization  begins. 

Minnesota's  Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale,  a 
member  of  the  special  Sub-committee  on  In- 
dian Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  had  been  told  that  the 
Tuba  City  school  was  one  of  the  worst  in  the 
federal  system.  He  went  to  Arizona  specifi- 
cally to  compare  federal  schools  to  the 
Rough  Rock  Navajo  Demonstration  School 
which  is  entirely  run  by  the  people — that  is, 
the  Indians  themselves. 

The  Tuba  City  principal,  leading  Mondale 
on  a  tour  of  the  classrooms,  p>ointed  with 
pride  to  a  plywood  hogan  built  in  the  cor- 
ner of  one  room.  The  token  hogan.  you  might 
say.  "You  know,"  the  principal  ventured 
pleasantly,  "It  sure  Is  interesting  how  the 
children  first  use  the  modem  kitchen  play 
things  and  then  inevitably  return  to  the 
hogan." 
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Later  In  the  day  Mondale  flew  over  Black 
Mountain  to  meet  with  the  all  Navajo  elected 
school  board  at  Rough  Rock.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  a  member  of  his  staff,  a  reporter, 
and  Dr.  Robert  L.  Bergman,  Public  psychia- 
trist on  the  Navajo  reservation. 

Pour  of  the  five  Navajo  school  board  mem- 
bers at  Rough  Rock  do  not  speak  English 
and  have  never  been  to  a  formal  school. 
Through  an  Interpreter,  Mondale  learned 
about  the  people's  school. 

"When  I  travel  here  I  see  the  mountains." 
said  school  board  member  John  Dick,  "and 
I  cannot  see  what  goes  on  in  Washington  .  .  . 
They  have  been  operating  schools  for  over 
one  hundred  years.  We  have  never  been  part. 
The  school  here  is  open  to  everyone  .  .  .  you'll 
see  the  difference. 

'We  have  four  kinds  of  schools — long  coats 
schools.  Washington  schools,  white  schools, 
and  the  people's  schools  ...  In  out  school 
here  we  talk  about  the  identity,  the  Indian 
identity.  Children  knowing  who  they  are. 
that's  what's  imp^ortant.  They  will  be  better 
off  In  the  world  .  .  .  This  is  good  for  the  peo- 
ple." 

Through  the  interpreter  Mondale  told 
John  Dick  that  his  description  was  the  best 
he  had  heard.  "Until  parents  feel  it  is  their 
school  we  will  not  reach  anyone.  You  have 
done  us  a  favor  showing  America  the  truth 
about  education.  Your  school  is  a  symbol  of 
quality  in  Indian  education." 

Mondale  asked  the  school  board  members 
if  they  would  trust  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
AlTaIrs  if  the  Bureau  admitted  it  had  been 
wrong  alxjut  education  and  said  it  would 
change.  The  laughter  needed  no  Interpreta- 
tion. 

During  the  five  hours  the  board  and  Mon- 
dale met.  more  than  fifty  parents  and  teach- 
ers gathered  to  listen.  John  Dick  Invited 
Mondale  to  continue  the  late  hour  discussion 
in  a  traditional  sweat  house.  "We  could  both 
use  it."  Mondale  said,  slapping  his  stomach. 
But  there  wasn't  room  for  an  Interpreter  In 
the  sweat  house.  Next  day  Mondale  attended 
a  sand  p>alnting  ceremony  at  the  hogan  of 
John  Dick  held  In  honor  of  a  child  who  had 
laughed  for  the  first  time. 

Rough  Rock  was  originally  built  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  but,  before  it 
opened,  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Navajo  in 
1966.  It  had  been  operated  by  the  people  on 
an  exi>erimental  basis  for  two  years.  Funds 
are  proWded  by  the  Bureau,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  and  private  foundations. 
The  curriculum  is  based  on  the  people's 
language  and  heritage.  The  comforts  of  edvi- 
cation  are  identity.  Students  are  encouraged 
rather  than  punished  for  speaking  their  na- 
tive language.  The  more  than  four  hundred 
students  at  Rough  Rock  receive  instruction 
in  both  Navajo  and  English,  since  in  Arizona 
it  Is  unlawful  to  teach  in  a  foreign  language 
unless  it  is  a  second  language.  The  principal 
at  the  Bureau  school  at  Rock  Point,  the  third 
institution  Mondale  visited,  said  the  Bureau 
attitude  is  that  it  does  "not  intend  to  be  an 
ambulance  for  a  dying  language."  Contrary 
to  Bureau  tradition,  the  principal  has  made 
an  effort  to  leach  Navajo  in  his  school. 

Medicine  man  and  board  member  Ashle 
Tsosie  said:  "We  like  the  older  folks  to  teach 
our  children  philosophy."  Medicine  men  can 
train  students  at  the  Rough  Rock  school.  In 
every  classroom  there  is  a  Navajo  mother  at 
a  loom.  While  the  women  weave  and  tell  the 
legends  of  the  people,  the  children  listen  and 
learn  In  the  Navajo  tradition  by  watching. 

At  the  Tuba  City  boarding  school  there 
are  only  two  Navajo  teachers.  The  Agency 
Superintendent,  who  is  not  an  educator,  said 
they  have  a  problem  getting  qualified  Navajo 
teachers  "because  they  get  the  bright  lights 
in  their  eyes  and  stay  in  the  cities."  At 
Rough  Rock  more  than  half  of  the  teachers 
are  qualified  Navajos. 

Board  member  Yazzle  Begay  told  Mondale 
that   the   Navalo    teachers   came    to   Rough 
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Rock   because  "they  dont  have  traditional 
tilings  In  other  aphools." 

About  half  of  t  le  employees  In  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  are  of  Indian  descent.  Only 
sixteen  percent  qf  the  teachers  are  Indian. 
Less  than  five  percent  of  those  teachers  are 
assigned  to  teachlln  their  own  tribal  groups. 
Federal  dvll  servlfce  requires  efBclent  random 
placement  of  teachers. 

At  Rough  Rockjthe  parents  take  an  active 
part  In  the  school  and  work  In  the  dormi- 
tories. The  principal  at  Tuba  City  said  some 
parents  visit.  "W^  have  an  open  door  policy, 
but  they  don't  iften  stay  over  night  be- 
cause they  want  tb  get  back  to  the  sheep.  .  ." 

When  Mondale  jleft.  the  Tuba  City  board- 
ing school  classes  were  over  for  the  day.  The 
recreation  room  paa  closed  and  the  play- 
ground was  emptyt  The  only  children  In  sight 
on  a  warm  Spring  iday  were  those  doing  exer- 
cises In  front  of  |  dormitory. 

during  a  session  of  the 

Indian  Education.  Mon- 

ilssloner  of  Indian  Affairs 

felt   at   Tuba   City   and 
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Two  weeks  la 
sub-committee  o: 
dale  told  the  C 
what   he   saw   an 
Rough  Rock 

"It  was  the  difference  between  a  seml-mlll- 
tary  setting  and  a  getting  which  was  the  kind 
that  one  would  waht  to  educate  his  own  chil- 
dren In."  Mondale  told  Commissioner  Robert 
L.  Beaam**. 

"In  tt»3ureau  of  Indian  Affairs  system  I 
found  only  two  N  ivajo  teachers  ...  In  the 
smaller  Rough  R>ck  school.  I  found  ten 
Navajo  teachers  ...  in  the  dormitories  In 
Tuba  City.  I  founl  cold,  really  humaneless 
structures  for  these  children  ...  at  Rough 
Rock  .  .  .  they  use<,  the  mothers  and  parents 
of  the  community  to  live  with  the  children 
so  that  they  had  a  friend,  a  supporter,  coun- 
sellor and  adult.  Just  like  every  child  needs 
at  that  age. 

"They  have  a  peimlsslve  environment  .  .  . 
the  parents  were  sncouraged  to  sleep  over 
night  with  the  k|ds.  Wherever  you  went, 
Navajos  were  moviag  freely  In  and  out  of  the 
classrooms.  I  didn't  see  any  of  that  at  the 
Tuba  City  school. 

"I  saw  an  exciu  ig  bl-llngual  program  at 
Rough  Rock  .  .  .  Ni  ivajo  textbooks  developed 
by  Navajo  illustrators  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  Navajo  leadership.  I  saw  the  cre- 
ative use  of  local  Nkvajo  talents,  so  that  side 
by  side  with  the  ^hlte  teacher  or  with  the 
Navajo  teacher  th(re  was  a  mother  teach- 
ing arts  and  craft  i  and  teUlng  the  tradi- 
tional stories  of  Na^  ajo  lore. 

"I  saw  exciting  a^ult  education  systems  at 
Bough  Rock,  not  at|Tuba  City. 

"I  saw  a  system  a  t  Rough  Rock  where  they 
hired  and  fired  the  teacher,  where  the  school 
board  determined  t  le  policy,  what  I  hear  at 
the  Tuba  City  school  was  aU  to  the  con- 
trary. 

"More  than  all  oi  that  and  In  an  Indefin- 
able way.  I  saw  a  sp  rit  and  pride  and  excite- 
ment of  people,  wlio  realized  for  the  first 
time  they  had  som(  thing  to  say  about  their 
own  lives. 

"I  think  the  difference  was  the  difference 
between  night  and  day.  I  am  not  an  expert 
In  the  field,  but  I  tii  Ink  I  know  how  to  assess 
human  feeling.  I  <  ime  away  from  Rough 
Rock  committed  to  loing  the  best  I  could  to 
tell  the  American  jeople  what  I  saw." 

Commissioner  B'  innett  quickly  agreed 
with  Mondale,  but  :n  the  same  sentence  he 
defended  the  Bureau  and  testified  that  the 
sub-committee  should  also  look  at  pubUc 
schools  where  India  i  children  are  educated 
and  supply  the  Bun  au  with  more  money  to 
do  the  Job  right. 

"I  don't  have  any  i  trgument  at  all  .  .  .  be- 
cause this  is  the  sane  goal  to  which  we  are 
working  as  far  as  tt  e  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
f<»irs  schools  are  coi  cerned."  Bennett  testi- 
fied. 

The  Bure.iu  of  Inc  ian  Affairs,  which  oper- 
atas  tiirough  Divlaloa  of  Land  Management 
under  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  has 
been  laying  the  quo  ns  of  an  inflexible  bu- 
reaucracy for  more  than  a  century.  Indians 
expect   to  see   the  diy  when   there  will   be 


more  Bureau  employees  than  Indians.  In- 
dians frequently  contend  that  If  aU  the  In- 
dians left  the  United  Statee  it  would  take 
the  Bureau  a  century  to  phase  itself  out  of 
existence. 

The  total  annual  budget  of  the  Bureau 
next  year  will  b«  $2&6  million.  To  operate  72 
boarding  schools,  18  boarding  dormitories 
and  175  day  schools  on  or  near  resen-atlons, 
the  Bureau  will  spend  $110  mUlion  of  the 
toUl  budget.  The  total  budget  does  not  re- 
flect building  funds.  The  tradition  of  the 
Bureau  has  been  to  build  large  efficient 
schools  and  ship  children  thousands  of  miles 
from  their  homes  for  a  centralized  education. 
Bennett  said  he  graduated  from  a  federal 
boarding  school  and  has  worked  for  the 
Bureau  for  thirty-six  years.  He  Is  of  Indian 
descent.  In  a  speech  In  Minneapolis  three 
years  ago,  shortly  after  he  became  Commis- 
sioner, he  was  not  critical  of  the  Indian 
policies  of  the  past  because,  he  said  then,  he 
thought  the  "policies  of  the  past  were  well 
Intentloned." 

"The  motivation  was  good  and  so  were  all 
the  people.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
decisions  which  were  made  many  years  ago 
were  the  best  that  could  be  made  at  that 
point  In  history." 

The  Commissioner  probably  did  not  In- 
tentionally mean  to  Include  the  autonomous 
authority  of  Indian  agents  on  the  reservation. 
Inhuman  tribal  relocations,  exploitation  of 
Indian  land,  suppression  of  Indian  language 
and  religion,  and  cultural  genocide. 

Now  that  the  dominant  society  seems 
bored  with  suppressing  Indians  and  making 
them  white,  the  Bureau  stands  between  the 
people  and  their  ambition  to  run  their  own 
lives.  The  burdens  of  the  people  are  many, 
but  Rough  Rock  Is  a  symbol  that  Indians 
are  alive  and  breathing  on  at  least  one 
reservation. 

Testifying  before  the  sub-committee  last 
March,  Bennett  said  he  believed  "there  had 
been "  an  attitude  of  paternalism  by  the 
Bureau,  but  he  stated  that  "this  was  one 
of  the  attitudes  which  had  to  be  elimi- 
nated .  .  .  and  for  three  years  I  have  worked 
on  it.  .  .  ." 

"We  are  performing  to  the  maximum  of 
our  ability  with  the  resources  that  are  avail- 
able," he  testified,  adding  that  he  believes 
the  Bureau  can  manage  the  problems  of 
Indian  people. 

Before  the  sub-committee  Bennett  took 
credit  for  creating  a  full  division  of  educa- 
tion within  the  Bureau:  he  was  agreeable  to 
criticism  of  the  Bureau  from  members  of  the 
sub-committee,  but  blamed  everything  on 
the  "various  winds"  and  unthinking  critics. 
"Indian  needs  are  so  many  and  varied  one 
scarcely  knows  where  to  begin  ...  we  get 
swept  around  by  the  various  winds  and  cur- 
rents of  the  national  policy,"  he  told  the 
sub-committee. 

Bennett  himself  is  symbolically  the  best 
measure  of  the  Bureau  (as  Rough  Rock  is  of 
what  Indians  can  do)  and  its  relationship 
to  Indians.  He  side  steps  criticism,  speaks 
like  a  bureaucrat  carrying  out  policy  direc- 
tives on  the  one  hand,  and  pretends  that 
Indians  are  planning  and  making  the  deci- 
sions for  the  Bureau  on  the  other.  He  is  not 
unkind,  but  defensive,  confused,  inconsistent 
and  difficult  to  follow.  Indians  educated  by 
and  working  for  the  Bureau  strongly  support 
him,  others  want  to  believe  him  because 
he  Is  an  Indian,  but  Bennett  is  unclear.  His 
language  shows  his  own  identity  problem. 

He  refers  to  the  "profoundness'"  of  the 
Indian  in  his  testimony,  but  it  would  take 
more  than  a  profound  Indian  to  unravel  the 
policies  and  guidelines  of  the  Bureau. 

Bennett  does  not  question  the  Intentions 
of  his  administrators  and  seems  to  believe 
that  the  Bureau  has  never  made  mistakes. 
He  testified  that  "The  current  critics  In 
Indian  affairs  tend  to  blame  the  education 
programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
for  all  the  social,  economic  and  political  ills 
of  Indian  people  that.  In  actuality,  are  the 


cumulative  results  of  a  century  of  neglect, 
mUunder»tandlng.  prejudice  and  pater- 
nalism.- 

"/  am  not  very  profound  in  Indian  affairs." 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  told  the 
subcommittee,  "because  I  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  them  too  long  and  that  during 
this  period  of  association  I  have  developed  a 
great  respect  for  their  profoundness." 

But  Bennett  has  not  demonstrated  his  re- 
spect for  the  "profoundness"  by  allowing  the 
people  to  run  their  own  schools.  He  testified 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  to  move 
toward  local  control  only  if  the  tribe  requests 

Mondale,  pointing  out  that  last  year  Pres- 
ident Johnson  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  Indian  school  boards 
for  federal  Indian  schools,  asked  Bennett 
how  many  school  boards  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

Bennett:  "So  far,  there  have  been  two  es- 
tablished becaiwe  of  the  guidelines  necessary 
to  implement  the  President's  message.  .  .  ." 
Mondale:  "One  of  them  U  at  Rough  Rock. 
Where  is  the  other  one?" 

Bennett:  "Blackwater  on  the  Pima  Reser- 
vation." 

Mondale:  "At  the  present  rate  of  estab- 
lishing the  school  boards.  .  .  .  How  long  will 
It  be  before  the  President's  directive  Is  fully 
carried  out?" 

Bennett:  ".  .  .  we  leave  this  up  to  the  In- 
dian people.  We  don't  believe  that  we  should 
go  out  and  force  them  Into  school  boards." 
Mondale:  "Are  the  Indians  resisting  local 
control?" 

Bennett:  "There  are  a  variety  of  reactions 
.  our  policy  is  not  to  force  this  upon  them. 
They  have  the  guidelines  and  the  appropri- 
ate requirements  for  applying  for  the  admin- 
istration of  their  schools.  . .  ." 

Mondale:  "Is  it  the  Intention  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  that  the  so-called  ad- 
visory boards  come  within  the  meaning  of 
the  President's  directive?" 

Bennett:  "No  sir;  It  Is  not.  These  are 
strictly  people  selected  at  large  from  the  In- 
dian community  that  advise  us  In  the  de- 
velopment of  our  educational  policies  and 
also  our  school  operations.  .  .  ." 

Mondale:  "I  was  very  impressed  by  the 
pride  and  the  Involvement  of  the  board  of 
education  at  Rough  Rock  and  the  parents  in 
the  community.  If  there  Is  anything  I  heard 
from  everyone  I  talked  to.  it  was  their  pride 
and  delight  for  the  first  time  In  their  history 
of  having  something  to  say  about  the  quality 
and  direction  and  sensitivity  In  the  educa- 
tion of  their  own  children,  something  which 
every  other  American  has  had  for  generations. 
"What  Is  It  about  Indians  that  makes 
them  any  less  desirous  of  local  control  and 
having  something  to  say  about  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  than  anyone  else  in 
this  country?" 

Bennett:  "I  don't  think  there  is  any  dif- 
ference. I  think  they  have  wanted  to  do  this 
for  a  long  time.  This  Is  why  we  have  the  pres- 
ent policy." 

Mondale:  "Why  has  a  century  gone  by  and 
yet  there  are  only  two  systems  in  the  coun- 
try where  that  is  true?" 

Bennett:  "It  might  be  because  of  the  fact 
for  many  years  American  Indians  did  not 
accept  an  education  program  of  any  kind." 
Mondale:  "Is  it  your  testimony  that  the 
Indians  didn't  want  their  cliildren  edu- 
cated?" 

Bennett:  "My  testimony  is  they  evidently 
weren't  satisfied  with  the  education  they 
were  getting  because  they  weren't  sending 
them  to  school.  " 

Mondale:  "I  think  that  is  right.  I  agree 
with  that.  .  .  ." 

Bennett  testified  that  when  the  Bureau 
tried  to  bring  Indian  heritage  and  bl-lingual 
education  into  the  educational  system  "there 
was  an  uproar  in  education  circles  about 
the  fact  that  we  were  trying  to  teach  In- 
dians to  be  Indians  ...  we  get  swept  around 
by  the  various  winds.  ..." 

Mondale:  "Right.  As  long  as  it  is  federally 
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controlled,  it  will  continue  to  be.  won't  it? 
In  other  words.  If  the  Indian  children  of  this 
country  are  going  to  be  educated  pursuant 
to  the  notions  of  the  current  white  power 
structure  that  controls  Washington,  you  are 
going  to  have  winds  of  change  for  the  next 
century.  .  .  . 

"No  other  parents  have  that  problem.  If 
you  told  the  school  district  where  I  was  edu- 
cated that  we  had  to  have  a  handy-dandy 
new  national  policy  which  was  going  to  be 
controlled  from  Washington,  complete  in 
every  detail — hiring,  firing,  curriculum  and 
the  rest — and  that  the  budget  bureau  in 
Washington  was  going  to  determine  through 
some  unknown  bureaucrat  the  nature  of  our 
education,  you  would  have  a  revolution,  you 
would  have  a  war,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a 
justified  one.  Yet,  this  has  been  going  on 
for  a  century  In  Indian  education." 


A  CANCER  SURVIVORS  WARNING 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress is  now  faced  with  important  deci- 
sions regarding  its  responsibility  to  the 
American  public  in  the  area  of  protec- 
tion from  the  dangers  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing. Only  the  most  naive  still  argue  that 
cigarette  smoking  can  be  indulged  in 
without  serious  danger  to  the  human 
body. 

If  the  danger  is  recognized,  then  the 
Congress  should  act  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest.  First,  by  bringing  an  end  to 
Government  subsidization  of  tobacco 
crops  which  encourage  the  production  of 
this  harmful  material.  Second,  by  seeing 
that  Federal  agencies  and  the  State  gov- 
ernments are  given  the  means  and  the 
freedom  to  take  all  steps  necessary  to 
adequately  warn  the  public  of  the 
dangers.  Both  these  proposals  have  my 
complete  and  unswerving  support. 

The  best  and  most  remarkable  state- 
ment in  support  of  this  position  that  I 
have  ever  read  was  written  by  State  Sen- 
ator Edward  J.  Speno,  of  New  York.  He 
is  a  man  who  was  given  up  for  dead  by 
his  doctors  because  he  was  afflicted  by 
what  they  thought  was  an  incurable 
cancer.  He  survived,  and  has  become  a 
true  champion  in  the  struggle  against  the 
dread  disease  of  cancer. 

He  speaks  as  one  who  has  come  from 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  with 
an  earnest  message  for  his  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. An  important  part  of  that  message 
is  to  avoid  the  horrible  danger  of  smok- 
ing, and  a  call  to  his  fellow  legislators  to 
protect  the  American  people. 

His  story  should  be  read  by  all,  and  It 
follows: 

A  Cancer  Survivor's  Warning 
(By  Edward  J.  Speno) 

Ten  years  ago  doctors  at  the  Mayo  Clinic 
advised  me  to  put  my  personal  and  business 
affairs  in  order  because  I  would  be  dead  of 
cancer  within  a  few  weeks. 

I  make  my  living  using  words — written 
words  when  I  prepare  a  brief  at  my  law  firm, 
spoken  words  when  I  address  my  colleagues 
on  the  New  York  Senate  floor.  But  In  a  per- 
sonal crisis  words  may  be  Inadequate  for 
communicating  special  thoughts  and  special 
feelings,  as  when  I  tried  to  Impart  to  my 
wife  and  four  children  during  those  remain- 
ing few  days  all  the  things  I  should  have 
said  to  them  before,  but  didn't  and  aill  the 
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things  I  would  have  said   to  them   In  the 
future,  but  now  couldn't. 

My  weight  dropped  60  pounds  from  198 
to  138.  It  was  decided  to  try  dally  maximum- 
dosage  radiation  treatment  but  it  was  es- 
sentially a  token  effort  because  neither  the 
doctors  nor  I  held  out  much  hope.  But  the 
weeks  mysteriously  stretched  into  months 
and  then,  quite  unexpectedly — some  said 
miraculously — the  radiation  therapy  seemed 
to  show  results.  And  then,  complete  re- 
covery— which  still  baffles  the  specialists  who 
had  all  but  written  me  off.  Although  my 
cancer  was  abdominal  and  probably  had  no 
cause-and-effect  relationship  with  the  pack 
or  more  of  clgarets  I  had  been  smoking  every 
day,  I  promptly  gave  them  up,  for  I  had  now 
seen  firsthand  the  pathetic  effects  of  tobacco 
on  the  human  body. 

The  first  reaction  most  people  have  to 
being  told  they  are  going  to  die  of  cancer 
is  usually  "Why  me?"  And  if  the  patient 
dies,  the  question,  unanswered,  Is  buried 
with  him.  If  he  recovers,  the  rhetorical  ques- 
tion gradually  fades  away.  But  in  my  case, 
the  question  persisted.  "Why  me?"  And  to 
It  was  added  another:  "Why  was  I  allowed  to 
recover?"  I  am  not  ashamed  to  admit  that 
I  sincerely  feel  I  was  stricken  and  then  spared 
for  a  reason.  And  so  I  have  dedicated  my 
life  to  waging  a  legislative  battle  against 
cancer,  especially  cancer  caused  by  smoking 
and  other  critical  health  problems. 

As  one  of  the  very  few  who  weni  to  cancer 
country  and  returned  to  tell  about  it,  almost 
daily  I  think  about  needless  deaths  caused 
by  smoking.  Recently  I  thought  about  can- 
cer caused  by  smoking  as  I  watched  my  son 
wash  his  car.  He  began  with  a  brand-new, 
beige  colored  sponge  and  as  it  got  dirtier  he 
would  rinse  it  out  again  and  again  until 
the  dirt  became  so  deeply  Imbedded  in  the 
sacs  of  the  sponge  that  he  gave  up  trying  to 
rinse  it  out,  threw  it  away  and  got  a  new 
one.  I  understand  the  human  lung  is  a  beige, 
sponge-like  mass  about  the  size  of  that  plas- 
tic sponge.  It  occurred  to  me  that  when  it 
gets  clogged  with  dirt,  we  can't  rinse  it  out, 
we  can't  casually  throw  it  away — and  we 
cannot  get  a  new  one! 

This  year  300,000  Americans  will  die  pain- 
fully and  prematurely  because  they  smoke. 
The  Public  Health  Service  has  reported  that 
clgaret  smoking  is  the  main  cause  of  50,000 
lung  cancer  deaths  annually  plus  25,000 
deaths  from  respiratory  diseases.  They  fur- 
ther state  that  a  third  of  all  deaths  of  men 
between  35  and  60  are  related  to  smoking. 
And  so  this  "Invited  killer,"  the  clgaret, 
continues  Its  campaign  of  mass  mtu-der. 
Seventy  n\illlon  Americans  now  smoke.  Sui- 
cide-on-the-installment-plan  continues  un- 
abated and  as  the  years  go  by,  the  number 
of  people  who  sign  on  the  dotted  line  In- 
creases and  the  age  of  those  who  sign  up  gets 
lower  and  lower.  In  one  study  of  11 -year- 
olds,  50  per  cent  of  the  little  boys  and  25 
per  cent  of  the  little  girls  smoked  regularly. 
Literally  nothing  else  kills  so  many  Ameri- 
cans— and  that  Includes  war  and  automo- 
biles— as  do  clgarets.  About  1,000,000  produc- 
tive young  people  now  in  our  schools  will 
die  of  lung  cancer  alone  before  they  reach 
65 — to  say  nothing  of  emphysema,  heart 
attacks,  etc. — unless  we  do  something  about 
the  clgaret  menace. 

When  we  think  about  the  smoking  prob- 
lem, we  see  that  three  groups  are  Involved: 
the  smokers,  the  manufacturers  (including 
advertisers  and  sellers)  and  the  legislators 
who  make  laws  governing  the  sale  and  dls- 
trlbi'tlon  of  clgarets. 

THE    SMOKERS 

Regarding  the  smokers,  there  are  none  so 
deaf  as  those  who  will  not  hear.  A  moun- 
tain of  statistical  evidence  based  upon  13.000 
scientific  studies  in  20  years  of  investiga- 
tion in  nations  all  around  the  world  cites 
the  causal  relationship  between  smoking  and 
cancer  and  other  diseases.  But  proof,  like 
beauty,  i'-  often  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

So,   when   we   recognize  the  smoker's   re- 
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fusal  to  acknowledge  the  facts  about  smok- 
ing, we  must  consider  fresh  ways  to  effect 
his  rehabilitation.  Coupled  with  this  effort 
must  be  a  program  of  prevention  for  those 
who  are  about  to  begin  smoking. 

Wh«re  do  we  begin  with  rehabilitation? 
Of  the  200,000,000  Americans  now  alive,  70,- 
000,000  smoke  regularly:  some  are  heavy 
smokers,  others  light  smokers.  But  I  think 
the  numbers  are  so  formidable  that  for  the 
time  being,  at  least,  we  will  almost  have 
to  write  off  the  heavy  smokers.  When  I  was 
in  a  cancer  ward  I  saw  men  whose  mouth, 
cheeks,  tongue,  larynx  and  esophagus  had 
been  cut  away  surgically  because  of  cancer 
caused  by  smoking.  A  few  were  still  smoking, 
holding  the  cigaret  to  the  hole  that  led  Into 
their  windpipe! 

But  with  the  light  smoker  there  could  still 
be  hope.  By  the  logical  route,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  barrage  him  with  statistical  evidence 
that  smoking  causes  cancer  and  other  Illness 
until  he  recognizes  the  Inevitability  of  the 
proof.  By  the  emotional  route  we  must  find 
appropriate  psychological  means  of  tapping 
those  htunan  drives,  wants  and  insecurities 
which  prompt  many  to  smoke,  not  to  smoke 
or  at  least  not  to  smoke  too  much.  We  must 
seek  ways  to  make  the  ashtray  as  obsolete — 
and  its  use  so  aesthetically  repulsive — as  we 
have  the  spittoon! 

It  is  In  the  area  of  prevention  through 
education  that  we  can  most  profitably  ex- 
pend our  energies.  I  look  to  our  educational 
leaders  to  develop  effective  school  instruc- 
tion in  the  health  sciences  by  teachers  who 
can  communicate  with  our  youngsters  and 
who  are  professionally  prepared  in  the  health 
area.  It  Is  my  personal  belief  that  antlsmok- 
Ing  education  should  start  early  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades  before  the  child  is  confronted 
with  the  decision  of  whether  to  smoke. 

But  our  educational  efforts  should  not  be 
confined  to  school  programs.  In  two  years, 
half  of  the  American  population  will  be 
under  25  years  of  age.  We  must  seek  to  touch 
the  right  psychological  nerve  in  the  teenager 
of  the  "now  generation."  Maybe  our  anti- 
smoking  TV  commercials  are  too  bland.  May- 
be detailed  descriptions  of  the  grim  experi- 
ences of  stars  who  finally  "made  It"  but  then 
died  of  lung  cancer — stars  such  as  Nat  King 
Cole,  Dick  Powell,  William  Tallman,  Edward 
R.  Murrow.  Pranchot  Tone,  Judy  Holllday, 
etc. — might  impress  them;  or  of  those  who 
are  still  alive  but  live  in  the  shadow  of 
recurring  lung  cancer,  like  Arthur  Godfrey 
or  John  Wayne.  Or  maybe  it  takes  more  to 
frighten  them.  Maybe  such  commercials 
should  Include  an  "on  location"  TV  spot 
showing  a  cancer  ward  like  the  one  I  was  in 
where  noses,  cheeks.  Jaws,  tongues,  larynxes, 
throats  were  cut  away  because  of  cancer 
caused  by  clgarets. 

Maybe  fear  is  no  longer  a  motivating  force 
for  young  people.  Maybe  the  "now  genera- 
tion," which  presumably  trusts  no  one  over 
30.  no  one  of  the  "establishment,"  can  be 
reached  by  pointing  out  that  clgaret  manu- 
facturers and  advertisers  are  part  of  the 
"establishment, "  a  part  that  is  duping  them 
into  believing  it  Is  "cool,"  it  is  "In,"  to  smoke. 
Maybe  the  social  need  to  smoke,  which  so 
many  adults  feel,  might  be  one  of  the  "adult" 
values  the  teenagers  choose  to  reject.  Maybe 
they  can  be  made  to  feel  proud  about  being 
the  "unhooked"  generation. 

THX    SKI  ,1  .WW 

There  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  will 
not  see.  Thus  far.  the  manufacturers,  adver- 
tisers and  sellers  of  clgarets  have  chosen  not 
to  see  that  they  literally  are  engaged  in  an 
industry  that  deals  in  death,  an  industry 
no  less  morbid  or  morally  suspect  than  muni- 
tions making.  At  least  the  munitions  makers 
can  take  some  refuge  in  the  notion  that  their 
products  are  also  used  for  defense  But  profit 
is  eJl  the  clgaret  manufacturers  can  point  to. 
They  must  be  made  to  see  that  they  are 
dealing  In  a  kind  of  genocide  whose  victims 
are  well  on  their  way  to  equal  In  number 
those  of  the  Nazi  holocaust.  Maybe  someday 
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there  will  be  tibtuxo  trials  similar  to  the  Nu 

remberg  trlal^  or  the  thalidomide  trials  to 
establish  moril  and  legal  guilt  and  to  fix 
penalties.  Th#  tobacco  industry  must  be 
made  to  see  tfaat  were  clgarets  a  food  or  a 
drug  they  woidd  be  banned  from  production 
and  sale  withoiut  a  moment's  hesitation.  And 
the  fact  is  they  are  both;  smoke  Is  swallowed 
and  it  Is  absorbed  Into  the  body  tissues  like 
some  drugs.      i 

Considering  the  Increasing  frequency  and 
severity  of  the  charges  being  leveled  against 
the  tobacco  industry,  it  has  been  conspicu- 
ously silent.  Tlie  nearest  it  has  come  to  refu- 
tation has  bee  a  to  make  three  points:  first, 
by  Indirect  met  ins.  that  smoking  is  not  harm- 
ful; second,  li  contradiction,  that  smoking 
may  be  harmful  but  that  oxir  economy  could 
not  afford  to  eliminate  the  tobacco  Industry; 
third,  that  the  {attitude  of  regarding  smoking 
as  a  pleasurable,  positive  activity  Is  so  deeply 
ingrained  in  Americans  that  all  attempts  to 
change  this  attitude  are  futile. 

But  the  resetarch  effort  to  test  the  harm- 
fulness  to  health  of  cigaret  smoking  has  been 
objective,  exhaustive  and  conclusive.  In  vir- 
tually every  te*t.  smoking  has  been  Indicted 
as  a  cause  of  cancer  and  other  debilitating 
diseases.  The  clceest  the  Industry  has  come  to 
offsetting  this  I  finding  has  to  do  with  the 
famdus — or  infamous — True  magazine  epi- 
'sode.'Tho  Janubry,  1968.  issue  of  True  maga- 
zine (with  a  circulation  of  2.000.000)  con- 
tained an  article  entitled.  '.To  Smoke  or  Not 
To  Smoke — Thkt  Is  the  Question."  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  article  was  shot  through 
with  fallacies,]  misletultng  Innuendos  and 
misstatements,  the  Tobacco  Institute's  public 
relations  agency  ordered  600.000  reprints  and 
mailed  them  to  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers  and 
other  professional  people.  The  Tobacco  Insti- 
tute did  so  anonymously,  and  the  implica- 
tion was  that  True  had  made  the  mailing. 
Five  clgaret  j  manufacturers  individually 
bought  and  mfdled  450.000  reprints.  Other 
tobacco  compabies  bought  newspaper  ads 
promoting  the  article,  again  making  no  men- 
tion of  tobacco  industry  involvement. 

In  March,  another  pro-smoking  article  en- 
titled "Cigarette  Cancer  Link  Is  Bunk,"  this 
time  In  the  nAi  York  Enquirer  with  a  cir- 
culation of  1.000.000.  Investigation  revealed 
that  both  articles  were  written  by  the  same 
man  In  the  employ  of  the  Tobacco  Institute's 
public  relation^  agencies.  Thus,  more  than 
4,000.000  Americans,  many  of  them  patheti- 
cally addicted  to  smoking  and  looking  for 
any  excuse  not  to  stop  smoking,  were  sub- 
jected to  two  articles  which  attempted  to 
minimize  and  qebunk  the  dangers  of  smok- 
ing. Sen.  Warrtn  O.  Magnuson  (D-Wash.) 
exposed  the  Tobacco  Institute  complicity  In 
the  sordid  affair  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Regarding  th^  second  assertion,  that  the 
tobacco  industry  Is  too  Important  to  our 
economy,  the  rationale  Is  even  more  Immoral 
than  the  first.  I  am  not  Impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  tobaccb  industry  is  a  $7-blUlon-a- 
year  industry  inploytng  17.000.000  people. 
The  war  In  Vietnam  is  much  more  of  an 
"Industry,"  emdloylng  many  more  millions 
of  people.  Yet  iwe  are  trying  to  stop  the 
war  for  humanitarian  reasons  and  are  not 
overly  concerned  about  any  adverse  effect 
on  the  economy  jthat  peace  might  bring.  And 
the  casualty  rati  of  the  Vietnam  war  is  much 
lower  than  In  the  war  against  cancer  and 
other  smoking  illnesses. 

The  third  assertion,  that  society's  positive 
attitudes  towarc^  smoking  are  too  firmly  set 
to  be  changed,  bears  closer  scrutiny.  We  live 
in  an  age  of  changing  attitudes.  Just  note 
the  drasUc  chanjges  In  atUtudes  toward  sex. 
toward  religion,  toward  race  relations  or  al- 
coholism or  menjtal  and  physical  handicap — 
why  not  toward  smoking?  Maybe  our  pessl- 
mlsm  about  the  possibility  of  changing  our 
society's  attltud*  toward  smoking  la  one  of 
those  self-fulfllUbg  prophecies. 
The  tobacco  industry  must  b«  made  to  see 
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not  only  that  it  Is  engaged  In  mass  murder 
but  that  there  are  a  number  of  alternatives 
to  oblivion.  Let's  suggest  a  few. 

The  Industry  can  diversify  and  switch  to 
constructive  rather  than  lethal  products. 
Already  some  manufacturers  have  decided 
they  would  rather  switch  than  flght,  by 
merging  with  other  companies  or  diversifying 
their  line  of  products. 

Or  they  can  take  some  of  the  (300,000,000 
they  now  sptend  every  year  on  radio  and  TV 
advertising  alone  and.  Invest  it  in  scientific 
research  to  Isolate  the  harmful  ingredients 
In  clgaret  smoke,  to  discover  new  methods  of 
tobacco  growing  that  would  eliminate  them 
from  the  smoke  that  enters  the  body.  It 
seems  to  me  the  burden  of  proof  should  be 
on  them  to  prove  to  society  that  their  prod- 
uct is  not  harmful,  not  the  other  way  around. 
If  technological  Ingenuity  can  put  a  man  on 
the  moon,  can  unlock  the  secrets  of  the  atom, 
can  break  the  genetic  code  of  DNA.  why  can't 
it  oope  with  clgaret  smoke?  A  non-fattening 
beer  was  developed  when  it  became  economi- 
cally advantageous — why  not  a  non-lethal 
clgaret? 

The  Industry  skould  realize  that  some  of 
the  sting  can  be  taken  out  of  growing  public 
resentment  against  it  and  its  product  if  the 
tobacco  interests  would  immediately  stop 
their  truly  heinous  advertising  efforts  to  cor- 
rupt the  young,  or  recruit  fresh  victims. 
About  4,000  American  children  begin  smok- 
ing every  day,  nearly  1,500,000  a  year,  and 
many  of  them  are  simply  resp>onding  to  the 
misleading.  Immoral  invitations  to  slaughter 
that  comprise  the  radio  and  TV  commer- 
cials. 

THB    LBGISLATOItS 

But  this  article  Is  directed  at  lawmakers, 
not  smokers  or  sellers  of  clgarets.  Why?  Be- 
cause I  think  that  by  default,  by  not  bringing 
up  the  big  guns  In  our  legislative  battles 
against  those  whose  products  malm  and  kill, 
we  thereby  become  accomplices  to  the  crime. 
And  until  and  unless  smokers  can  be  made 
to  hear  the  warning  that  smoking  murders, 
and  until  and  unless  the  clgaret  industry  is 
made  to  see  the  severity  of  its  crimes  against 
hiunanlty,  legislators  must  speak. 

With  regard  to  legislators,  there  are  none  so 
mute  as  those  who  will  not  speak.  Which 
brings  us  full  circle  in  the  hear-no-evil,  see- 
no-evil,  speak-no-evll  syndrome.  The  clgaret 
Industry  makes  monkeys  of  us  all. 

To  break  this  cycle  I  urge  that  bold  legisla- 
tion be  put  Into  effect  now!  And  U  it  seems 
to  some  that  I  am  being  overly  sanguine,  per- 
haps it  might  be  because  they  have  never 
heard  a  doctor  say.  "You  are  dying  of  cancer." 
Most  of  our  legislative  activity  against  can. 
cer  has  been  akin  to  the  activity  of  the  pica- 
dors In  the  bullring.  It  has  Infuriated  the  In- 
dustry but  has  weakened  the  beast  only 
slightly.  I  have  introduced  a  package  of  five 
bills — aimed  at  decreasing  the  number  of 
clgaret  users  In  the  state — in  the  Legislature. 
The  first  requires  the  posting  of  U.3.  govern- 
ment tests  of  tar  and  nicotine  content  of  all 
clgarets  at  the  retail  establishments  where 
they  are  sold.  A  second  bill  mandates  the 
same  information  on  each  package  of  clg- 
arets. A  third  in  the  series  prevents  the  dis- 
tribution of  free  samples  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  clgarets  to  young  people 
under  18  years  of  age  while  the  fourth  out- 
laws clgaret  machines  In  public  hospitals. 
The  final  bill  in  the  package  changes  the 
printed  warning  on  clgaret  packs  from:  "Cau- 
tion; Clgaret  Smoking  May  Be  Hazardous  to 
Your  Health"  to  "Warning:  Cigarette  Smok- 
ing Is  Dangerous  to  Health  and  May  Cause 
Death  Prom  Cancer  and  Other  Diseases." 

But  I  believe  that  the  moment  of  truth  has 
now  arrived.  It  is  time  for  a  decisive  resolute 
coup  de  grace  to  be  Inflicted.  And  so  I  charge 
my  fellow  lawmakers — local,  state,  and  fed- 
eral— to  Join  me,  lest  by  default  we  become 
further  Implicated  in  the  crime  against  hu- 
manity. SpeclflcaUy.  I  urge  that  we  take  two 
bold  legislative  steps  right  now. 
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First,  all  clgaret  advertising  on  radio  and 
television  should  be  banned.  From  a  moral 
and  philosophical  point  of  view,  to  allow  such 
advertising  Is  not  unlike  allowing  manufac- 
turers of  opium  to  contaminate  the  pubUc 
water  supply  with  opium  and  then,  when 
there  Is  widespread  addiction,  especially 
among  the  young,  to  sell  opium  on  the 
strength  of  the  argument  that  It  Is  not  harm- 
ful, or  that  even  if  It  Is  harmful  it  Is  big 
business  which  Is  good  for  the  economy,  or 
that  the  public  attitude  is  favorable  to  using 
It  The  airwaves  belong  to  the  public  no  less 
than  does  the  water  supply.  As  legislators. 
we  are  entrusted  with  seeing  to  It  that  neither 
Is  contaminated  with  poison. 

(Two  days  ago,  broadcasters  ratified  a 
plan  to  eliminate  clgaret  advertising  on 
radio  and  TV  over  a  four-year  period.  The 
move,  which  would  apply  to  the  major  net- 
works and  the  bulk  of  independent  stations, 
was  designed  to  head  off  a  mandatory  bari 
embodied  In  a  pending  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  rule.) 

Second,  we  should  end  the  schizophrenic 
government  practice  of  citing  the  dangers  to 
health  of  clgarets  in  government  reports  and 
then  doing  right  ahead  and  giving  little- 
publicized  government  subsidies  to  the  to- 
bacco crop. 

Why  now?  What  makes  me  optimistic  that 
anything  so  decisive  can  be  done  legislatively 
now.  when  so  relatively  little  has  been  pos- 
sible to  date?  Because  the  time  is  right.  The 
Bev.  MarUn  Luther  King  Jr.  said.  "When 
an  idea  has  reached  its  moment,  nothing  can 
hold  it  back!"  This  is  that  moment. 


OEO  ATTACK  ON  LAW  AND  ORDER 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OF   LOtnSIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Augtist  7.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dty 
police  in  my  State's  capital  are  under 
harassment  from  a  lawsuit  filed  by  at- 
torneys salaried  and  subsidized  by  Fed- 
eral tax  funds  funneled  through  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  one 
of  its  fronts,  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of 
Baton  Rouge. 

The  criminals  killed  were  already 
under  felony  convictions.  One,  Lonnie 
Hughes,  had  pleaded  guilty  to  burglarj- 
In  late  1967,  and  had  never  been  sen- 
tenced because  he  had  skipped  bond  and 
was  a  fugitive  from  justice  at  the  time  he 
was  killed. 

Another.  James  Oliney,  was  on  proba- 
tion, also  under  a  felony  conviction  when 
killed,  as  was  the  third.  Melvin  Palmer. 

These  men  were  killed  in  the  act  of 
committing  another  felony  crime  by  law 
officers  defending  themselves. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  this  House  would 
continue  to  authorize  the  tax  dollars  of 
hard-working  Americans  for  the  OEO 
to  finance  intimidation  suits  which  could 
well  deprive  decent  law-abiding  citizens 
of  the  protection  of  a  competent  law  en- 
forcement agency. 

Even  if  any  one  police  officer  exceeded 
his  lawful  authority  he  would  be  respon- 
sible as  an  individual.  It  is  absurd  to 
demoralize  and  intimidate  an  entire  mu- 
nicipal operation,  from  the  mayor,  the 
chief  of  police  on  down. 

I  most  strenuously  object  to  any  fur- 
ther such  outrageous  use  of  Federal  funds 
by  OEO  to  erode  law  and  order  and  to 
ludermine  public  confidence  and  respect 
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for  law-enforcement  agencies  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

So  that  our  colleagues  might  have  some 
imderstanding  of  how  the  OEO  is  mis- 
using the  taxpayers'  money  to  Inflame 
racial  tensions  and  underrnine  law  and 
order,  I  include  a  newspaper  clipping  on 
an  antipolice  suit  in  my  district. 

Discrimination  Chakoid  BR  Police  in 
Ped'l  Smr 

Next  of  kin  of  three  young  Negroes  killed 
by  police  diirlng  the  past  two  years  filed 
suit  m  U.S.  District  Court  late  Monday,  seek- 
ing to  enjoin  the  conduct  of  police  officers 
In  Baton  Rouge  and  "to  provide  availability 
of  police  protection  and  treatment  by  police 
In  a  manner  which  does  not  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  race  and  color." 

U.S.  Dist.  Judge  E.  Gordon  West  has  not 
set  a  date  for  hearing  of  the  suit  against  the 
City  of  Baton  Rouge,  Mayor- President  Dumas 
and  the  individual  members  of  the  City- 
Parish  Council;  Police  Chief  Eddie  O.  Bauer 
and  Sheriff  Bryan  Clemmons. 

The  class  action  was  filed  by  Mrs.  Ellen 
Johnson  and  Harry  Johnson,  grandparents 
of  Lonnie  Hughes,  24,  who  was  shot  some 
three  weeks  ago;  James  Oliney,  father  of  17- 
year-old  James  Oliney.  who  was  burled 
Thursday  after  his  fatal  wounding  a  week 
earlier,  and  by  Mrs.  Bessie  Palmer,  mother 
of  Melvin  Palmer.  15,  who  was  killed  about 
3  a.m.  on  June  17,  1967. 

In  all  three  shootings,  police  claimed  self- 
defense  in  pursuit  of  burglary  suspects.  All 
of  the  youths  were  convicted  of  felonies  and 
were  on  probation  at  the  time  of  their 
deaths. 

The  plaintiffs  are  suing  for  themselves 
and  in  behalf  of  their  families,  their  minor 
children  and  in  behalf  of  aU  others  similarly 
situated.  All  aUege  they  are  Indigent  adult 
and  minor  black  citizens  and  taxpayers  who 
are  aggrieved  by  the  defendants'  conduct, 
which  is  termed  "a  serious  and  flagrant  abuse 
of  the  jKJwer  of  the  police." 

SpeclflcaUy,  the  suit  seeks  an  injunction 
to  prohibit  the  following  acts  which  are  al- 
leged in  the  petition : 

Unlawful  pMDlice  raids  on  black  communi- 
ties, gestapo  fashion,  in  search  of  youthful 
offenders  without  regard  to  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  black  citizens,  wherein  citizens 
are  treated  discourteously  and  are  intimi- 
dated by  threats  of  beating,  incarceration 
and  other  acts  ol  violence. 

Orders  of  the  chief  of  police  and  other 
administrative  officials  to  pursue  and  exe- 
cute black  offenders  based  on  conclusions 
of  giillt  and  trumped-up  charges  of  aggres- 
sion. 

Acts  of  solicitation  and  exposure  of  geni- 
tal parts  to  young  black  females  within  black 
communities. 

Racist  acts,  demeanor,  attitude  and  tem- 
perament of  white  law  enforcement  officials 
toward  black  citizens  during  investigation 
of  misdemeanor  violations,  or  any  other  con- 
frontation with  law  enforcement  officials. 

Acts  leading  to  the  unlawful  killing, 
wounding,  abuse  and  beating  of  black  citi- 
zens during  investigation  of  misdemeanor 
violations  or  any  other  confrontation  with 
law    enforcement    officials. 

Acts  of  unlawful  chase,  harassment,  search, 
and  beatings  of  offenders,  including  Juveniles, 
during  investigation,  interrogation  and  in- 
carceration. 

Acts  of  cruel  and  Inhuman  treatment  of 
black  offenders  during  investigation,  interro- 
gation and  incarceration  wherein  20  or  more 
persons  are  placed  In  the  scune  cell,  starvation 
imposed  and  heat  applied  as  a  means  of 
torture,  to  name  a  few. 

Acts  of  general  mistreatment  of  black  citi- 
zens whenever  they  are  found  by  police  of- 
ficers investigating  violations  of  aU  kinds  and 
during  any  confrontation  with  law  enforce- 
ment officials. 

Acts  of  condonement  and  support  of  the 
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above  unlawful  acts  by  the  mayor,  chief  of 
city  poUce,  sheriff  or  east  Baton  Rouge  Parish 
and  the  City-Parish  CouncU. 

The  suit  was  filed  for  the  plaintiffs  by 
the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Baton  Rouge. 


ADDRESS  BY  CONGRESSMAN  JOHN 
BRADEMAS,  DEMOCRAT,  OP  INDI- 
ANA. 30TH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION, 
NATIONAL  AiroiO-VISUAL  ASSO- 
CIATION. JULY  19,  1969,  CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  been  invited  to  kick 
off  the  30th  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Audio- Visual  Association. 

And,  by  the  way,  I  think  this  is  the 
first  time  that  I  have  addressed  an  as- 
sociation of  this  kind  when  both  the 
microphones  and  the  lights  were  work- 
ing. 

My  speech  follows: 

Address   bt   Mr.   Brademas 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  with  you  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  but  most  important  of  all  is 
the  enterprise  that  brings  us  together — our 
common  concern  to  strengthen  the  fabric 
of  American  education. 

We  meet  at  a  time  when  our  eyes  are  on 
Apollo  and  the  stars  and  we  marvel  at  what 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  man  can  achieve.  My 
thesis  today  is,  therefore,  clear,  and  I  trust 
it  will  be  understood  by  everyone  of  you  in 
this  room,  and  it  is  this;  Now  that  we  have 
harnessed  our  technology  to  reach  the  moon, 
we  must  harness  our  technology  to  teach 
our  children. 

educational  technology;    the   past 

You  and  I  know  how,  during  recent  years, 
the  Federal  Government  has  moved  on  a 
wide  variety  of  fronts  to  increase  the  na- 
tional investment  in  education,  and  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  all  of  us  here  this  morn- 
ing, how  the  Federal  Government  has  sup- 
ported the  use  and  application  of  modern 
technology  to  the  teaching  of  America's 
young  people.  I  here  recite  only  part  of  the 
litany  of  historic  legislation: 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  Title 
III  program  of  equipment  and  materials,  at 
first  for  the  teaching  of  science,  mathematics, 
and  modern  foreign  languages  and  now  of 
many  other  subjects  as  well. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  with  its  title  n  programs  for 
school  library  resovirces.  Including  audio- 
visual aids. 

The  ESEA  Title  HI  program  for  supple- 
mentary centers  and  services,  including  a 
variety  of  programs  involving  technology. 

The  ESEA  Title  IV  Cooperative  Research 
Act  program  for  the  investigation  and  evalu- 
ation essential  to  the  future  effectiveness  of 
your  efforts  and  those  of  others. 

The  Public  BroadcasUng  Act  of  1967,  which 
not  only  supports  faculties  for  educational 
broadcasting  but  authorized  the  Commission 
on  Instructional  Technology  to  Inquire  into 
the  potential  of  technology  for  American  edu- 
cation. 

The  Education  Professions  Development 
Act  of  1967,  which  provides  for  the  training 
of  teachers  in  the  use  of  educational  media. 

And  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1968, 
which  provides  the  Networks  for  Knowledge 
Program  to  encourage  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  share  with  one  another  their  tech- 
nological and  other  facilities,  such  as  com- 
puter networks  and  broadcasting  equijHnent. 

Moreover,  the  Select  Education  Subcom- 
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mlttee,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Chairman,  has  only  recently  unanimously  re- 
ported out  another  measure  which  I  am  con- 
fident that  Ccmgress  wUl  pass  this  year  that 
wlU  be  of  interest  to  all  of  you — a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  national  center  on  educational 
media  and  materials  for  the  handicapped. 
One  could  go  on. 

Aa  I  say.  I  cite  only  a  partial  listing  of  the 
record  of  Congress  over  the  past  decade.  This 
Congressional  Record  in  authorizing  pro- 
grams for  education  has  been  impressive.  As 
a  member  of  the  committee  which  wrote  most 
of  these  measures  and  as  a  cosponsor  of 
nearly  aU  of  them  and  of  others  I  have  not 
listed.  I  am  very  proud  to  have  had  a  hand  in 
compiling  this  record.  As  you  know,  how- 
ever— and  if  you  do  not  know,  that  Indefatig- 
able and  tireless  worker  not  only  for  the 
audio-visual  industry  but  for  all  of  Ameri- 
can education,  your  extremely  able  Washing- 
ton representative.  Don  White,  by  now  has 
surely  advised  you — there  Is  a  world  of  dif- 
ference between  an  authorization  bill  and  an 
appropriation  bill. 

We  have,  therefore,  a  long  way  to  go  to 
make  good  on  the  commitment  to  the 
American  people  represented  by  the  extraor- 
dinary spectrum  ol  legislation  written  into 
being  during  the  years  of  Presidents  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower.  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson.  I  shall  then  now  turn  to 
a  discussion  of  two  related  subjects — money 
and  Mr.  Nixon. 

THE  present:  rhetoric  and  eeautt 
I  invite  you  to  turn  your  minds  back  to 
1968  to  the  last  Presidential  campaign  and 
to  listen  to  these  words  and  I  here  quote: 
"When  we  talk  about  the  expense  of  Gov- 
ernment— either  Federal.  State,  or  local — 
the  one  area  we  cannot  shortchange  la  edu- 
cation at  all  levels,  seeing  to  It  that  young 
Americans  are  the  best  educated  In  the 
world,  that  education  is  available  to  all  our 
people  that  those  who  don't  have  an  equal 
chance  at  the  starting  line  will  achieve  equal 
opportunity.  This  must  be  our  fundamental 
objective  and  our  path  to  the  realization  of 
the  American  dream." 

The  scene  shifts  from  the  election  year  of 
1968  to  April  of  1969.  The  author  of  those 
genuinely  eloquent  words  has  by  then  become 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  has 
Just  submitted  his  budget  to  Congress — the 
budget  which  of  course  reflects  the  Judgment 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
nation's  needs  and  priorities. 

Here  then  based  not  on  the  rhetoric  of  a 
Presidential  campaign  but  uopn  the  bard  de- 
cisions represented  in  a  Presidential  budget 
proposal  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
is  what  Mr.  Nixon  thinks  of  the  role  of 
education  in  American  life.  I  quote  the  re- 
spected economic  writer,  Sylvia  Porter,  in  last 
night's  newspaper:  "The  Nixon  Administra- 
tion bill,"  she  writes,  "for  the  nation's  edu- 
cation budget  during  the  12  months  end- 
ing July,  1970  would  'startlingly  down- 
grade education  to  a  very  low  place  on  the 
list  ol  national  priorities." 

"Mr.  Nixon's  budget  would  In  fact"  she 
virrites.  "erase  several  education  advances 
achieved  under  the  three  previous  adminis- 
trations of  Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  and  John- 
son. Specifically,  the  Nixon  Administration 
would  slash  the  totol  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
Budget  from  4.1  billion  dollars  in  fiscal  '68 
to  3.2  billion  dollars  in  fiscal  '70.  an  incred- 
ible reduction  "of  25%  at  a  time  when  more 
and  better  education  Is  a  must." 

"The  Nixon  budget  would,"  notes  Sylvia 
F»orter,  "reduce  to  zero  funds  for  school 
library  materials  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  reduce  to  zero 
matching  funds  lor  materials  and  equip- 
ment for  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
under  the  National  Defense  EducaUon  Act. 
reduce  to  zero  funds  for  guidance  and 
counseling  services  also  under  the  NDEA.  cut 
in  half  funds  lor  college  library  materials 
under  the  Hlgner  Education  Act  of  1965.  cut 
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In  half  matcbtiig  funds  for  public  library 
programs  and  zqaterlals  under  th«  Library 
Services  and  Con$tructlon  Act. 

In  summary,''  she  says,  "President  Nixon 
wants  to  ellmln4te  entirely  three  education 
library  programs  and  emasculate  another  two 
and  shrink  to  1«8S  than  1 V2  %  of  our  Fed- 
eral budget  the  Qotal  we  spend  for  education 
libraries."  I 

You  can,  I  ara  sure,  see  that  the  Nixon 
education  budg^  will  ha7e  an  especially 
severe  Impact  ubon  programs  with  a  high 
content  of  whatjwe  think  of  as  educational 
technology.  In  aodltlon  to  the  proposed  cuts 
I  have  already  l|9ted,  the  Administration  Is 
pressing  for  redulctions  of  56  million  dollars 
below  President  Johnson's  fiscal  1970  recom- 
mendations for  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  "Title  ni  programs,  another 
area  In  which  tie  advances  of  technology 
have  been  most  algnlficant. 

I  must  tell  you  all,  therefore,  that  educa- 
tion is  in  deep  trouble  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  unlike  ApoUs,  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom, 
Athena,  may  nev<  r  get  off  the  launching  pad 
in  the  Nation's  Capitol.  President  Nixon's 
education  budget  for  1970  is  nearly  40-milllon 
dollars  less  than  ]>resldent  Johnson  proposed 
for  the  same  fiscil  year  when  he  left  oflBce, 
and  President  Johnson's  budget  proposal  for 
education  was  mifch  too  low. 

-We  ha^«e  our  trtoubles  in  Congress,  too,  for 
on  the  24th  of  Ji|ly.  the  Labor-Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Appropriations  Bill 
full  House  Committee  on 
d  rumors  are  of  more  bad 
erican  education.  On  Mon- 
e  House  of  Representatives 
egin  floor  debate  on  the 
priations  Bill.  I  am  very 
glad  to  tell  you  tl^at  the  prospects  are  bright 
for  a  bi-partisan  Icoalition  of  E>emocrat8  and 
Republicans  to  lead  a  fight  for  a  package 
amendment  to  restore  some  of  the  funds  for 
these  and  other  [education  programs  from 
what  we  anticlpaie  will  be  a  committee  bill 
far  below  meeting  the  soaring  needs  of 
American  education. 

Working  with  the  Emergency  Committee 
on  Pull  Pxindlng  all  of  you.  I  hope,  will  get 
busy  now  to  let  four  own  Representative  in 
Congress  know  haw  you  feel  about  this  cru- 
cial matter.  I  hope  that  you  will  speak  up  not 
only  for  the  programs  that  most  directly  af- 
fect you  In  the  aildio-vlsual  industry  but  for 
funds  so  deaperaiely  needed  across  the  en- 
tire spectrum  of  lAmerlcan  education. 
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Commissioner  of  Educa- 
lurrln,  now  Dean  of  Edu- 
versity  of  Utah.  Sometime 
the  McMurrin  Commls- 
.  as  Chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Education  Subcommittee  to  schedule 
hearings  on  the  Educational  Technology  Act 
of  1969  which  hals  been  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senatctr  Ralph  Yarborough,  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor 
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and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  and  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  distin- 
guished Chaiirman  of  my  own  Committee, 
Congressman  Carl  D.  Perkins  of  Kentucky 
and  by  myself. 

As  you  know,  the  Educational  Technology 
Bill  authorizes  a  program  of  Federal  grants 
for  the  improvement  of  pre-school  education, 
elementary  and  secondary  school  education, 
and  higher  education.  The  bill  is  focused  on 
utilizing  the  resources  of  technology  to  do  a 
far  more  effective  Job  of  teaching  and  learn- 
ing at  all  of  these  levels'of  American  educa- 
tion. I  hope  very  much  that  spokesmen  for 
the  National  Audio-Visual  Association  will 
give  us  the  benefit  of  their  views  on  this 
Important  mission. 

THE  "PBOCESS"  OP  INSTRUCTIONAL  TECHNOLOGY 

But  I  hope,  too,  that  hearings  on  the 
Educational  Technology  Bill  will  afford  the 
education  commuiUty,  the  education  indus- 
try, and  the  American  people  generally  an 
opportunity  to  explore  in  some  depth  several 
concerns  which  I  want  now  briefly  to  discuss 
with  you. 

Here,  In  my  Judgment,  are  some  of  the 
problems  In  applying  technology  to  educa- 
tion to  which  we  must  give  far  more  atten- 
tion than  we  have  so  far  been  doing. 

F^rst.  I  believe  we  must  stop  thinking  of 
technology  in  this  country  solely  as  hardware 
or  equipment.  In  a  most  persuasive  paper 
prepared  last  year  for  the  McMurrin  Commis- 
sion. Robert  W.  Locke  and  David  Engler  of 
the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company  wrote  of 
what  they  called  the  "Process  of  Instruc- 
tional Technology"  and  the  purpose  of  that 
process,  mainly,  to  produce  teaching  strat- 
egies that  are  relevant  to  the  leaimlng  abili- 
ties of  individual  students. 

Earlier  this  year.  Dr.  Leon  Lessinger.  the 
Associate  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  made  much  the  same 
point  when  he  testified  before  a  House  Ap- 
propriations Suljconunittee.  He  said:  "What 
we  need  in  education  and  what  we  are  be- 
beginnlng  to  develop  is  a  technology  of 
instruction,  a  notion  of  technique.  This  is 
a  notion  of  different  kinds  of  practices,  some 
of  which  use  equipment  that  results  In 
validated  learning  systems. 

As  an  example,  if  you  want  to  teach  read- 
ing by  using  certain  methods  and  equipment 
such  as  pacers,  we  can  achieve  or  demon- 
strate the  results  in  the  sense  of  showing 
that  youngstei^,  in  fact,  do  learn.  They  move 
one  grade  level  in  a  given  amount  of  time 
and  so  on.  This  need  for  a  technology,  the 
need  for  strategies  on  how  you  accomplish 
learning  is  paramount.  "We  have  had  a  lot  of 
investment  In  equipment"  said  Dr.  Lessinger, 
"and  we  need  lots  of  equipment  .  .  .  with 
the  proposals  for  demonstration  projects  and 
experimental  schools,  and  so  forth,  we  will 
develop  an  institutional  technology.  We  will 
use  equipment  not  as  gadgets  but  as  a  vital 
part  of  an  instructional  system,  something 
that  relates  process  to  results.  This  is  what 
educators  want.  They  want  to  get  techniques 
that  have  a  high  probability  of  paying  off  in 
pupil  achievement." 

LEAHNING    HOW    PEOPLS    LJIABN 

If  then  we  can  come  up  with  a  clearer 
definition  of  educational  technology  as  in- 
volving more  than  hardware,  we  can  come  to 
realize  that  different  children  learn  differ- 
ently With  different  media.  We  come  to 
irealize  that  we  do  not  yet  know  enough  in 
this  country,  or  Indeed  I  dare  say  In  any 
country,  about  how  people  learn.  For  not  all 
children  live  In  the  same  circumstances;  not 
aU  children  have  the  same  background;  not 
all  children  seek  to  learn  the  same  thing  in 
the  same  way. 

What  I  am  saying  here  is  that  all  of  us 
concerned  to  strengthen  the  role  of  tech- 
nology in  education  have  a  deep  stake  In 
seeing  much  more  research  into  the  learning 
process,  into  what  the  educators  call  "basic 
education."  For  with  more  understanding  of 
the  different  ways  in  which  children   learn 
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will  come  much  deeper  awareness  of  the 
many  different  applications  of  educational 
technology. 

We  will,  therefore,  want  more  rather  than 
fewer  experiments  and  demonstrations  of 
various  ways  of  instruction.  We  will  surely 
insist  upon  hardheaded  evaluation  of  the 
results  of  the  different  ways  of  applying 
different  technology  to  teach  different  chil- 
dren in  different  circumstances. 

In  particular,  we  should  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  applying  technology  to  lift  the  level 
of  learning  of  the  poor,  the  black,  the  minor- 
ity child,  the  handicapped  child — the  child 
who  lives  in  Center  City.  My  point  Is  thai 
If  we  can  learn  more  about  the  applications 
of  the  processes  of  technology  to  education, 
we  win  see  better  payoffs  in  terms  of  what 
children  learn — which  is,  after  all,  what  edu- 
cation is  ultimately  all  about. 

It  seems  to  me  clear,  then,  that  you  in  the 
audio-visual  and  related  industries  have  ■> 
very  great  stake  in  the  realization  that  edu- 
cational technology  goes  far  beyond  equip- 
ment to  embrace  the  shaping  of  the  most 
effective  strategies  of  instruction  of  the  na- 
tion's millions  of  children.  If  we  can  begin 
to  move  more  aggressively  In  the  ways  I  have 
been  suggesting — more  effort  on  developing 
different  ways  of  teaching,  using  different 
media  for  different  children,  more  research 
into  the  way  children  learn,  more  demon- 
stration, experimentation,  and  evaluation  01 
results — If  we  can  move  ahead  effectively  in 
all  these  ways,  we  will  build  greater  public 
confidence  in  the  effectiveness  of  technology 
in  education  and,  coincidentally,  greatly  ex- 
pand the  market  for  your  products  and  your 
processes.  You  will  understand  then  why  I 
was  greatly  encoiuaged  by  yesterday's  an- 
nouncement by  the  distinguished  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  United  States  Conunlssloner  of  Educa- 
tion Dr.  James  Allen  that  he  was  reorganiz- 
ing his  office  to  give  far  more  emphasis  to 
research  and  to  spreading  new  methods  01 
teaching. 

Twice  in  recent  speeches  Dr.  Allen  has  ob- 
served that  we  need  more  Federal  money  lor 
education,  not  less.  Indeed,  he  has  predicted 
that  within  a  very  few  years,  within  a  decade, 
we  shall  be  seeing  an  expenditure  of  100  bil- 
lion dollars  annually  by  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment on  education,  approximately  twice  what 
is  now  being  spent.  The  Federal  Government, 
said  Dr.  Allen,  will  have  to  bear  a  very  large 
burden  of  this  Increased  expenditure  on  edu- 
cation, particularly  In  the  elementary  and 
secondary  field,  by  raising  the  present  Fed- 
eral share  of  approximately  S'^r  to  from  25'; 
to  30%. 

Yet  the  task  of  changing  outmoded  and 
unproductive  patterns  In  American  educa- 
tion should  not,  In  my  opinion,  be  the  task 
of  the  Federal  Government  alone.  Because 
you  in  private  business  and  industry  are 
serving  the  needs  of  a  crucial  public  activ- 
ity— education.  For  this  reason  you  in  the 
audio-visual  and  related  industries  have  u 
unique  responsibility  to  give  leadership  in 
all  of  the  several  areas  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking.  You  in  the  audio-visual  indxistry 
will.  In  my  view,  best  serve  your  own  as  well 
as  the  public  interest  by  working  hard  to 
assure  that  the  processes  of  educational  tech- 
nology; indeed,  help  teachers  teach  and  chil- 
dren learn. 


COMMUNICATIONS  WORKERS  OF 
AMERICA  CONVENTION 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  Communications  Workers  of  Ameri- 
ca held  their  31st  annual  convention  and 
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passed  a  series  of  resolutions  which  I  be- 
lieve are  of  interest  to  all  of  us. 

This  outstanding  union's  president, 
Joseph  A.  Beirne,  has  provided  leader- 
ship in  social  legislation  for  many  years 
and  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that 
the  recent  convention  reflected  his  deep 
compassion  for  human  dignity  In 
America. 

The  resolution  follows: 
REsoLtmoN  31A-69-14 — Minimum  Wage 
Over  22  million  Americans  subsist  on  In- 
comes below  what  the  government  terms  the 
"poverty"  level,  $3,500  per  year. 

Many  programs  have  been  discussed  and 
some  have  been  enacted  to  remove  this  blight 
from  our  land,  but  the  obvious  starting  point 
Is  full  employment  coupled  with  adequate 
minimtim  wage  legislation.  Without  this 
foundation,  all  other  programs,  no  matter 
how  necessary,  are  but  castles  built  on  sand. 
The  amendments  to  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ard Act.  adopted  in  1961  and  1966.  represent 
great  steps  forward.  However,  the  present 
minimum  wage  of  81.60  an  hour  is  wholly 
Inadequate,  since  $64  a  week  or  $3,328  a  year 
Is  still  below  the  "poverty"  level — and  far  be- 
low the  $9,000  a  year  researchers  say  a  family 
of  four  needs  for  a  "moderate"  standard  of 
living  at  today's  prices. 

Still,  even  that  limited  protection  is  denied 
to  11 'i  million  people  employed  by  private 
business  and  another  4  million  employed  by 
state  and  local  governments,  since  they  are 
excluded  from  coverage  under  the  present 
law.  Still  others,  including  many  agricultural 
workers  covered  by  the  Act  for  the  first  time 
In  1966,  didn't  reach  $1.30  an  hour  until  Feb. 
1  of  this  year  and  won't  reach  $1.60  until 
1971. 

Such  Is  the  legacy  of  a  nation  which  for 
so  long  has  put  Its  machines  ahead  of  Its 
men.  granting  a  7  per  cent  tax  Investment 
credit  for  new  machines,  yet  allowing  human 
beings  to  be  bought  for  $1.30  an  hour,  while 
ignoring  the  the  rest  of  a  lifetime  that  goes 
with  that  hour's  work. 

Such  a  system  could  not  be  maintained 
without  the  help  of  some  popular  mythology. 
Unfortunately,  the  propaganda  has  been 
used  so  expertly  that  the  myths  persist,  and 
are  used  expertly  in  blocking  meaningful  Im- 
provement In  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
Myth  No.  1  is  that  those  below  the  $3,500 
poverty  level  are  a  shiftless  lot  who  won't 
work  anyway.  The  truth  is  that  three  out 
of  five  of  those  22  million  are  employed. 
They  are  the  working  poor,  doomed  to  jobs 
which  pay  below  the  poverty  level.  When  you 
add  the  8.8  million  children  among  thore 
22  million,  plus  the  fatherless  homes,  the 
aged  and  the  disabled,  the  "won't  work  any- 
way" myth  evaporates. 

Myth  No.  2  is  that  expanded  minimum 
wage  legislation  would  put  some  small  com- 
panies out  of  business.  The  truth  is  that 
In  1967,  the  year  after  the  minimum  wage 
Increase,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  made 
a  concerted  effort  to  gather  reports  of  adverse 
effects.  Yet  in  survejring  700.000  newly-cov- 
ered businesses,  only  three  closings  could  be 
found — and  those  three  had  employed  33 
people. 

Myth  No.  3  is  that  an  increase  in  the  min- 
ium wage  would  be  inflationary,  or  otherwise 
"bad"  for  the  economy.  Yet  in  evaluating  the 
1966  amendments,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
reported:  "Employment  in  the  areas  affected 
by  the  extensions  of  coverages  has  increased, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  restraining 
effect  on  the  broader  coverage  of  employment 
opportunity.  The  Increased  minimum  levels 
set  in  1966  have  not  contributed  to  the  cur- 
rent inflationary  spiral  to  an  extent  which 
permits  reasonable  questioning  of  their  net 
value  in  strengthening  both  the  position  of 
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low-paid  workers  in  particular  and  the  econ- 
omy in  general." 

Myth  No.  4  says  that  farm  workers  are 
"exceptional"  and  should  be  excluded  from 
minimum  wage  coverage.  The  truth  Is  that 
farm  labor  on  newly  covered  farms  increased 
36  percent  from  May  1967  to  May  1968  while 
on  farms  with  no  wage  minimums,  employ- 
ment declined  9  percent:  Obviously,  the 
newly-covered  farms  prospered,  with  no  111 
effects  from  the  minimum  wage  law. 

Myth  No.  5 — perhaps  the  most  vicious — Is 
an  appeal  to  racial  animosities  which  says 
minimum  wage  is  a  plot  that  would  benefit 
only  minority  groups.  The  truth  is  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  22  million  Americans  under 
the  poverty  level  are  white. 

If  they  were  associated  with  a  less  tragic 
subject,  it  would  be  laughable  to  see  such 
myths  carefully  perpetrated  in  a  nation  which 
in  the  last  8  years  has  seen  after- tax  profits 
increase  91  per  cent  and  dividend  payments 
increase  84  per  cent.  Over  the  same  period, 
wages  are  up  31  per  cent  and.  In  terms  of 
buying  power,  only  11  per  cent. 

While  minimum  wage  is  the  platform  upon 
which  all  programs  to  eradicate  poverty  must 
be  built,  it  would  effectively  replace  some 
programs.  Full  employment  coupled  with 
adequate  fair  labor  standards  would  consti- 
tute a  guaranteed  annual  Income  and  would 
remove  many  of  the  ills  a  negative  Income 
tax  is  designed  to  cure. 

Since  90  per  cent  of  the  Americans  who 
work  are  wage  earners,  the  combination  goal 
of  full  employment  and  adequate  minimum 
wage  is  the  only  program  that  makes  sense. 
Such  a  program  would  remove  the  necessity 
for  many  of  the  tax  schemes  and  benefit  far 
more  people  than  any  attempt  to  set  up 
minority  group  members  as  proprietors  of 
enterprises  whose  futures  are  limited  at  best. 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  31st  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America  calls  on  the  91st  Congress  to: 

1 — Increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  at  least  $2  an 
hour  immediately; 

2 — Broaden  the  coverage  and  eliminate  the 
exemptions  under  the  Act  so  as  to  extend 
coverage  to  13  million  workers  now  excluded; 
and 

3— Reqxilre  the  payment  of  overtime  after 
8  hours  in  a  day  and  40  hours  in  a  week 
to  all  workers. 


RESOLtmON  31A-69-8 — Farm  Labor 

Almost  four  years  ago  American  farm 
laborers  began  an  intensive  effort  to  achieve 
what  most  American  workers  won  more  than 
30  years  ago — the  right  to  bargain  collec- 
tively. 

The  focal  points  of  that  tffort  now  are  the 
grape  vineyards  of  Central  California,  the 
produce  counters  In  America's  stores,  and 
the  Congress. 

The  effort  began  as  a  strike  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Workers  Organizing  Committee 
against  the  rich  grape  growers  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  near  Delano,  Calif.  A  week 
after  the  strike  started,  a  community- 
oriented  group  of  grape  workers  headed  by 
Cesar  Chavez,  and  called  the  National  Farm 
Workers  Association,  Joined  in. 

The  two  striking  units  merged  within  a 
year,  and  were  chartered  as  the  United  Farm 
Workers  Organizing  Committee  AFL-CIO. 

Prom  those  first  days  to  today,  the  struggle 
of  these  farm  workers  has  generated  great 
admiration  and  support  from  organized  labor, 
because  the  farm  workers,  are,  in  effect, 
evidence  of  what  it  would  be  like  to  have 
to  work  under  pre-collectlve  bargaining  con- 
ditions, and  a  reminder  of  the  great  battles 
labor  fought  In  the  past. 

A   generation   after   Congress   established 
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organizing  and  collective  bargaining  as  na- 
tional labor  policy,  which  is  Indispensable 
for  industrial  peace  and  economic  progress, 
farm  workers  are  still  denied  that  policy's 
ooverstge. 

They  face  the  unchecked  hostility  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  powerful  elements  of  the 
agricultural  community  but  without  legal 
protections  available  to  organized  workers. 
They  face  questionable  government  im- 
migration policies,  and  lax  enforcement  of 
Immigration  regulations,  which  give  the 
growers  a  steady  stream  of  alien  strike- 
breakers. 

They  lace  the  combined  and  organized 
forces  of  reaction  lined  up  against  them— 
the  John  Birch  Society,  the  National  Right 
to  Work  Committee,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau,  and  the  rest  of  the  far-right  coalition 
that  always  chimes  In  with  the  unlon-hatlng 
chorus. 

They  face  propaganda  produced  by  one  of 
the  biggest  public  relations  firms  in 
America — disseminated  through  phony 
fronts,  so-called  loyal  worker  unions,  paper 
consumer  groups — all  designated  to  deeclve 
the  public. 

They  are  fighting  this  with  two  weapons— 
the  truth  and  the  boycott. 

In  cities  and  towns  all  over  the  country, 
representatives  of  the  farm  workers  have 
sicken,  most  often  to  labor  groups,  spreading 
the  word  aljout  their  strike,  urging  support 
of  the  boycott,  and  requesting  aid. 

CWA  has  long  been  on  record  In  support 

of  the  farm  workers.  

Locals  have  contributed  to  the  UFWOC 
effort,  have  supported  and  publicized  the 
boycott,  and  after  the  UFWOC  ran  into  diffi- 
culties concerning  telephone  service  in  De- 
lano an  International  officer  of  CWA  In- 
formed the  company  that  poor  service  to 
UFWOC  would  l>e  considered  a  personal 
affront  to  CWA. 

The  UFWOC  has  achieved  some  successes. 
It  has  won  some  contracts. 
It  has  convinced  many  members  of  Con- 
gress that  legislation  must  be  written  to  give 
farm   workers   the    rights    won    by    labor    a 
generation  ago. 

But  the  Administration's  version  of  what 
that  legislation  should  contain  Is  far  from 
what  is  actually  needed. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  devised  a 
plan  which  in  principle  advocates  union 
rights  for  farm  workers,  but.  In  fact,  or- 
ganizing and  collective  bargaining  by  farm 
workers  remains  difficult.  It  does  this  through 
a  list  of  "special  rules  and  procedures." 

The  administration  of  the  rules  and  pro- 
cedures would  be  by  a  Farm  Labor  Relations 
Board  weighed  In  favor  of  large  growers. 

Growers  could  Invoke  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion to  prevent  strikes,  and  the  roster  of 
arbitrators  would  be  furnished  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

This  legislation  must  be  rewritten  to  give 
farm  workers  the  same  organizing  rights  and 
collective  bargaining  rights  that  others  enjoy. 
But  meanwhile  the  fight  continues,  in  the 
grape  fields,  at  the  produce  counters,  and 
in  Congress.  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  this  31st  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  CWA  requests  that  every  CWA  Local 
make  a  contribution  to  the  UFWOC  Defense 
Fund  at  Box  130.  Delano,  Calif.  93215.  and 
that  every  Local  inform  union  families  of 
the  fight  the  farm  workers  are  in  and  of 
the  need  to  support  them  both  by  boycot- 
ting grapes  and  by  informing  store  operators 
of  their  participation  in  the  boycott,  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  CWA  Inform  appropriate 
memljers  of  Congress  and  the  Administration 
of  otir  support  for  legislation  giving  farm 
workers  the  full  organizing  and  collective 
bargaining  rights  of  American  workers. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  ofrder  by  the  President  pro 
tempore.  | 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D|.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Fatrter— 
"May   Thy   sptlt   which   is   eternal   be 

within  ^s  to  refresh  us. 
Above  us  to  bliss  us. 
Around  us  to  itotect  us, 
Before  us  to  lefid  us  on. 
Beneath  us  to  |iold  us  up." 
In    the   Redeemer's   name,    we   pray. 
Amen. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
INO  TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  In 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFltLD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  0f  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  Augikst  7,  1969,  be  dispensed 

with.  r 

The.  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out obieetion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 


DIRECTOR  OF  THE   CENSUS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  George  Hay  Brown, 
of  Michigan,  to  be  Director  of  the  Cen- 
sus. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  waiting  from  the  President 
of  the  United  Stiates  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Geisler,  ine  of  his  secretaries. 


DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MINT 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Mary  Brooks,  of 
Idaho,  to  be  Director  of  the  Mint. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


ATOMIC   ENERGY  COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Clarence  E.  Larson,  of 
Tennessee,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


EXECUTIVE    NfESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  t*resident  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

•  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Sepate  proceedings.) 


DISTRICT   COURT   OF   THE   VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Almeric  L.  Christian, 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  to  be  judge  of  the 
district  court  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  13270)  to 
reform  the  income  tax  laws,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreec  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Ref  309)  second  listing  of 
operating  Federal  assistance  programs 
compiled  during  tihe  Roth  study,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Frank  H.  McFadden, 
of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  northern  district  of  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— DIPLOMAT- 
IC AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  siuidry  nominations  In 
the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE 

The  bill  (H.R 
come  tax  laws, 
and    referred 
Finance. 


t< 


BILL  REFERRED 

13270)  to  reform  the  in- 
wia 


read  twice  by  its  title 
the    Committee    on 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  In 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REF'ERRED 

The  conciirrenft  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  309)  second  listing  of  operating  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  compiled  during 
the  Roth  study,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Philip  J.  Farley,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
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tees  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  call  for  the  quorum 
is  rescinded. 


EVERGLADES  NATIONAL  PARK,  FLA. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  342. 
S.  2564,  which  I  understand  has  been 
cleared  on  the  other  side;  and  if  it  is  not 
this  action  will  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  2564)  to  amend  the  act  fixing 
the  boundary  of  Everglades  National 
Park,  Fla.,  and  authorizing  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  therein,  in  order  to  author- 
ize an  additional  amoimt  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  lands  for  such  park. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2,  line  3,  after  the 
word  "of"  strike  out  "$1,000,000."  and 
Insert  "$800,000. ";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
8  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  fix  the 
boundary  of  Everglades  National  Park.  Flor- 
ida, to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  acquire  land  therein  and  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  of  certain  land  not  included 
within  said  boundary,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses". Is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after 
"Sec.  8.",  and  by  inserting  at  the  end  of 
such  section  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  amount  author- 
ized in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
Eimount,  not  in  excess  of  $800,000,  as  is  nec- 
essary for  the  acquisition,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  of  the  following 
described  privately  owned  lands : 

"Sections  3,  4,  and  5;  section  6,  less  the 
west  half  of  the  northwest  quarter;  sections 
7,  8  9,  and  10:  north  half  of  section  15;  and 
sections  17  and  18.  all  in  township  59  south 
range  37  east,  Tallahassee  meridian." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  there  is  a  very 
precise  time  limitation  on  this  particular 
matter.  It  is  almost  mandatory  that  the 
bill  be  brought  up  today.  This  is  a  bill 
in  which  the  distingmshed  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  and,  I 
am  sure,  his  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney),  are  vitally 
interested. 

The  bill  authorizes  $800,000  to  exercise 


an  option  for  6,640  acres  of  land  by  the 
Park  Service  to  add  to  the  Everglades 
National  Park.  The  price  Is  considered 
good,  and  the  option  runs  until  Novem- 
ber 16,  1969;  unless  it  Is  exercised,  it  Is 
feared  the  price  will  go  up. 

The  reason  for  wishing  to  bring  this 
matter  up  now  is  that  time  is  needed, 
taking  into  account  the  recess,  to  com- 
plete necessary  authorizing  action  and 
to  get  the  money  reprogramed  from  land 
acquisition  funds  in  time  to  pay  off  the 
option. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  bill 
has  been  cleared  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

The  majority  leader  has  correctly 
stated  the  situation.  The  option  price  is 
a  bargain,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Park 
Service.  The  owner  declined  to  renew  the 
option  so  that  it  is  highly  necessary  that 
this  purchase  of  land  in  a  very  vital  place 
be  accomplished  under  the  option. 

Again,  I  thank  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  Senate  for  taking 
up  this  bill  in  emergency  fashion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


county,  and  municipal  bonds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATION 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore   the   Senate    the    following    letter, 
which  was  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  of  Export-Import  Bank 
A  letter  from  the  Secretray  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  report- 
ing, pursuant  to  law.  the  amount  of  Bank 
insurance    and    guarantees    issued    In    June 
1969  in  connection  with  U.S.  exports  to  Yugo- 
slavia;   to  the   Committee  on   Banking  and 
Currencv. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  sunend- 
ments: 

S  2000  A  bill  to  establish  the  Lyndon  B 
Johnson  National  Historic  Site  (Rept.  No. 
91-364);  and 

S.J.  Res.  26.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  the  Elsenhower  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91- 
365). 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  2593.  A  bill  to  exclude  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  Western  Hemisphere  bxisinesses 
from  being  charged  against  the  Western 
Hemisphere  immigration  quota  (Rept.  No. 
91-3661. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  97.  Resolution  to  refer  S.  1003  to 
Court  of  Claims  (Rept.  No.  91-367) . 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and   Public   Welfare,   with    amendments: 

S.  2721.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  authorize  Federal  in- 
centive payments  to  lenders  with  respect  to 
insured  student  loans  when  necessary,  in  the 
light  of  economic  conditions,  in  order  to 
assure  that  students  will  have  reasonable 
access  to  such  loans  for  financing  their 
education  (Rept.  No.  91-368). 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  PRESIDEa^T  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  County  of 
Westchester  Board  of  Supervisors,  White 
Plains,  N.Y..  remonstrating  against  the 
enactment  of  legislation  relating  to  the  pres- 
ent   tax    exemption    of    interest    on    State, 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session,  I  report  favorably 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Since  these  names  have  previ- 
ously appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  them  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary' 's  desk  for 
the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  llie 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

John  H.  Ackerman.  and  sundry  other 
candidates,  for  personnel  action  in  the  regu- 
lar corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,   by   unanimous   consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  2800.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  paraplegia 
rehabilitation  allowance  of  $100  per  month 
for  vet«rans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II. 
or  the  Korean  conHlct;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

{The  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  PEARSON : 

S.  2801.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jing-Jizy 
Huang:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hart  )  : 

S.  2802.  A  bill  to  assist  the  States  in  estab- 
lishing coastal  zone  management  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PRCX:UREMENT.  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
AT.KTN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH- 
AMENDMENT 

amendment  no.   131 

Mr.  McINTYRE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Nel- 
so  r,  Mr.  GooDELL,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE,  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  MoNDALE,  and  Mr.  Stevens) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
2546  >  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1970  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  test  facilities  at  Kwajalein 
Missile  Range,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McIntyre  when 
he  proposed  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading. ) 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT,  AS 
AMENDED— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    132 
amendment  to  PEOHIBrr  POLLtmON  op  INTER- 
STATE   WATERS    BY    PESTICIDES 

Mr.  NELSON,  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  7, 
the  water  pollution  control  bill,  to  re- 
quire that  maximum  limits  be  set  on 
pesticides  as  part  of  the  interstate  water 
quality  standard  program  initiated  in 
the  89th  Congress. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  we  can  no  longer 
tolerate  the  massive  accumulation  in  our 
environment  of  these  toxic  compounds. 

Twenty  years  ago,  DDT  and  other 
emerging  pesticides  were  acclaimed  as 
the  victors  over  diseases  threatening 
man. 

Their  uses  spread  quickly  to  agricul- 
tural operations  and  later  for  the  con- 
trol of  pests  bothersome  but  not  hazard- 
ous to  man. 

Their  fame  spread  as  did  their  use. 
Billions  upon  billions  of  pests  have  fallen 
victim  to  their  dust,  spray  or  powder. 

But  new  strains  of  pests  developed 
with  increased  resistance  to  DDT  and 
other  common  pesticides. 

Too  often,  instead  of  seeking  more  ef- 
fective, more  selective  means  of  pest 
control,  the  reaction  of  most  users  has 
been  to  apply  more,  perhaps  twice  as 
much,  to  overcome  the  pests  newly  at- 
tained resistance. 

Pesticides  have  become  a  panacea  to 
gardeners,  farmers,  entomologists  and 
public  ofQcials  as  the  easy  way  of  solving 
a  difficult  problem  of  ecological  balance. 
The  highly  publicized,  but  little  under- 
stood, qualities  of  pesticides  have  en- 
couraged many  to  use  them  in  great 


quantities  regardless  of  the  potential  and 
too-often-ignored  danger  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  result  in  too  many  csises  has  been 
new  generations  of  harder-to-kill  pests 
and  massive  pollution  of  our  soil,  water 
and  air  of  toxic,  persistent  pesticides. 

Today,  more  than  600  million  pounds 
of  pesticides,  including  insecticides, 
herbicides,  fungicides,  rodenticides,  and 
fumigrants,  are  used  annually  in  the 
United  States,  about  3  pounds  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States.  Last  year,  the  sales  of  pesticides 
increased  some  10  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious year  and,  by  1985,  it  is  estimated 
that  they  will  increase  another  sixfold. 
Reports  indicate  that  about  1  acre 
of  every  10  in  America  is  treated  with 
an  average  of  nearly  4  pounds  of  pes- 
ticides every  year. 

Alarming  danger  signals  are  clearly 
visible,  warning  of  an  environmental  dis- 
aster if  the  use  of  persistent  pesMcides  is 
not  curbed. 

As  Rachel  Carson  dramatically  de- 
scribed in  her  book,  "Silent  Spring,"  most 
pesticides  cannot  distinguish  between 
man's  friends  and  man's  enemies.  They 
can  be  as  lethal  to  beneficial  creatures  as 
they  are  to  destructive  pests.  This  has 
been  the  curse  of  pesticides  as  they  have 
drifted  through  the  air,  washed  through 
the  water  and  seeped  through  the  soil  to 
contaminate  the  environment  on  a 
worldwide  basis. 

Pesticide  residues  have  been  found  in 
reindeer  in  Alaska,  in  penguins  in  the 
Antarctic,  and  in  the  dust  over  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

They  are  seriously  threatening  the  ex- 
istence of  widespread  species  of  flsh  and 
wildlife,  including  the  American  bald 
eagle,  the  blue  shell  crab,  osprey,  pere- 
guine  falcon,  and  bermuda  petrel. 

The  threat  of  pesticides  to  man  is 
currently  imder  intensive  study  by  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration.  Potential  links 
to  cancer  and  liver  and  stomach  ailments 
have  already  been  established  for  cer- 
tain pesticides. 

As  public  support  grows  for  improved 
regulation  of  pesticide  use,  the  argicul- 
tural  community  and  others  warn  of 
crop  disasters  and  skjTocketing  food 
prices  without  pesticides. 

But  it  is  not  an  all  or  nothing  situa- 
tion. Effective,  economical,  alternative 
means  of  pest  control  have  been  devel- 
oped to  make  many  currently  used  per- 
sistent pesticides  obsolete. 

For  example,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  suggests  an  effective  alter- 
native for  DDT  on  virtually  every  crop 
on  which  this  most  persistent,  most  ex- 
pendable pesticide  is  presently  used.  In 
addition,  a  host  of  nonchemical  means 
of  pest  control  have  been  applied  with 
great  success  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, including  the  development  of  crop 
varieties  that  resist  insect  attack,  the 
introduction  of  natural  enemies  into  the 
pest's  environment,  insect  sterilization, 
and  integrated  procedures  which  com- 
bine chemical  and  biological  control 
measures. 

More  than  6  years  ago,  the  Presidents 
Science  Advisory  Commission  on  Pes- 


ticides cited  the  grave  dangers  of  pes- 
ticides to  the  environment  and  human 
health  and  said  the  Nation's  goal  must 
be  "eliminating"  the  use  of  persistent, 
toxic  pesticides. 

If  there  has  been  any  real  progress 
at  the  national  level  since  then,  I  have 
yet  to  see  it.  In  fact,  use  of  persistent 
pesticides  last  year  was  at  a  level  as  high 
as  ever  before.  Average  annual  use  of  the 
chlorinated  hydrocarbon  insecticides, 
not  counting  their  most  popular  mem- 
ber, DDT,  was  82  million  pounds  for  the 
5-year  period  ending  in  1967,  an  in- 
crease of  73  percent  over  a  similar  period 
ending  in  1957.  And  in  addition,  the  use 
of  even  more  toxic  pesticides,  such  as 
parathion  and  malathion,  has  increased 
markedly  in  recent  years. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  utterly  failed  to  take  effective 
action  either  to  clean  its  own  house, 
or  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  for 
others  to  put  theirs  in  order.  Just  last 
month,  it  was  revealed  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  with  major  respon- 
sibilities for  pesticide  regulation,  has 
been  sponsoring  with  the  Air  Force  a 
program  which  has  been  distributing 
highly  toxic  dieldrin  at  Air  Force  bases 
throughout  the  country.  Scientists  across 
the  country  have  pointed  out  that  this 
was  a  senseless  and  dangerous  pesticide 
misuse. 

Through  the  Federal  Committee  on 
Pest  Control,  this  program  had  twice 
been  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  other 
key  departments  with  pesticide  respon- 
sibilities: The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

The  fact  is  that  on  pesticides,  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  perpetrat- 
ing, rather  than  solving,  this  grave  en- 
vironmental and  health  problem. 

It  is  an  outrageous  situation,  and  it 
must  be  stopped.  It  is  time  we  seized 
opportunities  to  achieve  rational  pesti- 
cide use,  rather  than  continuing  to  ig- 
nore them. 

It  is  time  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture used  its  existing  authority  to  place 
effective  limitations  on  the  use  of  all 
pesticides,  including  a  cancellation  of  the 
registrations  for  the  uses  of  those  hard 
pesticides  especially  hazardous  to  the 
environment.  But  it  has  not  taken  these 
steps,  and  to  date,  has  given  only  the 
most  vague  indications  of  plans  for  ac- 
tion. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  set 
effective  tolerance  levels  for  pesticides 
in  ffsh,  to  protect  human  health,  and  that 
it  determine  the  other  specific  threats 
pesticides  pose  to  man  and  act  accord- 
ingly. Steps  taken  by  the  Department  in 
recent  months,  such  as  creation  by  the 
Secretary  of  a  Commission  on  Pesticides 
and  Their  Relationship  to  Environmental 
Health  to  make  recommendations  within 
6  months,  could  bring  results,  if  they  are 
followed  through. 

And  finally,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  move 
vigorously  in  dealing  with  pesticides  as 
a  water  pollutant. 

It  is  to  this  last  point  that  my  amend- 
ment is  directed.  The  evidence  is  irrefu- 


table that  pesticides  have  concentrated 
to  dangerous  levels  in  our  rivers  and 
lakes,  and  perhaps  even  in  our  oceans, 
upsetting  the  delicate  balance  of  ecologi- 
cal systems,  inhibiting  or  killing  flsh  and 
wildlife,  posing  threats  to  the  health  of 
man, 

A  2-year  national  pesticide  study  re- 
cently completed  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  found  DDT 
in  584  of  590  samples  of  fish  taken  from 
45  rivers  and  lakes  across  the  United 
States. 

The  study  results  showed  DDT  rang- 
ing up  to  45  parts  per  million  in  the 
whole  fish,  a  count  more  than  nine 
times  higher  than  the  current  FDA 
guideline  level  for  DDT  residues  in  flsh. 

Residues  of  DDT  reached  levels  higher 
than  the  FDA's  temporary  limit  of  5 
parts  per  million  in  12  of  the  rivers  and 
lakes,  including  the  Hudson  in  New  York, 
the  Delaware,  the  Cooper  in  South  Caro- 
lina, St.  Lucio  Canal  and  the  Apalachi- 
cola  in  Florida,  the  Tombigbee  in  Ala- 
bama, the  Rio  Grande  in  Texas,  Lake 
Ontario,  Lake  Michigan,  the  Arkansas 
and  the  White  in  Arkansas,  and  the 
Sacramento  in  California. 

Residues  of  dieldrin,  a  pesticide  even 
more  toxic  to  humans  than  DDT,  were 
found  in  excess  of  the  0.3  part-per-mil- 
lion  FDA  limit  in  15  rivers  and  lakes 
including  the  Connecticut,  the  Hudson, 
the  Delaware,  the  Savannah  in  Georgia, 
the  Apalachicola,  the  Tombigbee,  the  Rio 
Grande,  Lake  Ontario,  Lake  Huron,  the 
Dlinois  in  Illinois,  the  Arkansas  and  the 
White,  the  Red  River  in  Minnesota,  the 
San  Joaquin  in  California,  and  the 
Rogue  in  Oregon. 

In  summary,  the  comprehensive  sur- 
vey found  DDT  in  almost  100  percent  of 
the  flsh  samples,  dieldrin  in  75  percent, 
heptachlor  and/or  heptachlor  epoxide  in 
32  percent,  and  chlordane  in  22  percent. 

These  shocking  results  substantiate 
the  fears  of  concerned  environmentalists 
who  have  warned  of  the  widespread  pois- 
oning of  our  air  and  water  by  pesticides. 

Over  the  4-year  period,  ending  in  1968, 
more  than  1.640,000  fish  were  killed  by 
pesticide  pollution  in  the  Nation's  wa- 
ters, the  result  of  pesticide  spills  or  rim- 
off  and  concentration  in  our  waters.  Mil- 
lions more  flsh  no  doubt  went  unborn 
due  to  reproductive  failures  caused  by 
pesticides. 

Laboratory  research  has  proven  that 
pesticide  levels  in  water,  of  even  the  low 
parts  per  billion,  can  be  toxic  to  adult 
flsh.  Levels  in  low  parts  per  trillion  have 
been  found  to  affect  reproduction. 

Already,  the  pesticide  levels  in  Lake 
Michigan,  the  most  pesticide  poUuted  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  are  in  the  low  i>arts  per 
trillion  range. 

At  last  year's  Lake  Michigan  Water 
Pollution  Conference,  a  spokesman  for 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
testified  that  the  concentration  of  pesti- 
cides In  Lake  Michigan  oould  reach  a 
level  lethEil  to  both  man  and  aquatic  life 
If  Uie  use  of  pesticides  was  continued  at 
such  a  heavy  rate  in  the  Lake  Michigan 
watershed. 

W.  P.  Carbine,  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Director  for  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  stated  that: 


Lake  Michigan  has  the  highest  concentra- 
tion of  pesticides  of  any  of  the  Great  Lakee, 
whloh  now  tire  only  slightly  below  levels  that 
are  known  to  be  Injurious  to  man  or  aquatic 
life.  ...  A  continuation  at  high  levels  or  an 
upwurge  In  pesticide  application  anywhere  In 
the  Lake  Michigan  besln  could  increase  the 
pesticide  concentration  prevailing  In  the 
open  lake  from  the  present  on-lethal  level 
to  a  lethal  value. 

This  testimony  was  certainly  substan- 
tiated last  spring  when  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  seized  28,000  pounds 
of  pesticide-contaminated  Lake  Michi- 
gan coho  salmon. 

According  to  the  FDA,  the  concentra- 
tion of  DDT  in  the  salmon  was  found  to 
be  up  to  19  parts  per  million  while  the 
accumulation  of  dieldrin  was  about  0.3 
of  a  part  per  million,  both  levels  consid- 
ered hazardous  by  both  the  FDA  and  the 
World  Health  Organization. 

Not  only  does  the  FDA's  action  prove 
the  increasing  pesticide  pollution  of 
Lake  Michigan  but  also  demonstrates  the 
tremendous  persistence  of  these  pesti- 
cides. To  ultimately  reach  the  salmon, 
the  DDT  and  dieldrin  probably  traveled 
hundreds  of  miles  through  the  air,  water, 
and  soil  and  were  consumed  through  the 
normal  food  chain  of  up  to  half  a  dozen 
different  organisms. 

With  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965, 
Congress  gave  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior a  mandate  to  deal  with  exactly  this 
kind  of  problem.  It  required  standards 
of  quality  to  be  set  which  took  into  con- 
sideration such  factors  as  use  and  value 
for  public  water  supplies,  propagation  of 
flsh  and  wildlife,  recreational  purposes, 
and  agricultural,  industrial,  and  other 
legitimate  uses. 

In  implementing  the  act,  a  National 
Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Water 
Quality  Criteria  was  established.  The 
recommendations  of  the  committee  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  were  to  pro- 
vide the  technical  basis  for  the  Secretary 
to  review  and  approve  standards  sub- 
mitted by  the  States.  Interstate  water 
quality  standards  submitted  by  all  50 
States  have  now  been  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved, in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  those  are  now  in  effect. 

On  pesticides,  the  Technical  Avisory 
Committee  specifically  recommended 
that^ 

since  any  addition  of  persistent  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbon  insecticides  is  likely  to  re- 
sult in  permanent  damage  to  aquatic 
populations,  their  use  should  be  avoided. 

The  hydrocarbons  include  DDT  and 
other  especially  persistent  pesticides. 

The  committee  also  recommended  ap- 
plication limits  on  the  other  pesticides  to 
insure  that  their  concentrations  in  our 
waters  would  not  exceed  safe  levels  for 
a  number  of  important  flsh  and  other 
species. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  States  had 
prepared  their  proposed  water  quality 
standards  before  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations were  made,  and  to  date, 
speciflc  limits  on  pesticides  have  been 
set  in  only  three  States  as  part  of  their 
interstate  water  quality  standards. 

And  with  interstate  water  quality 
standards  alresuiy  submitted  by  all  50 
States,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  vast 
majority  of  them  to  be  revised  in  order 
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lished.  It  is  ilear  from  the  Technical 
Advisory  Committee's  recommendations 
that  even  noiir  we  have  the  technical 
knowledge  on  which  to  base  at  least 
initial  standar|l8  establishing  more  effec- 
tive guideline^  to  avoid  more  pesticide 
pollution. 

I  believe  it  ia  urgent  that  all  the  States 
set  comprehensive  limits  on  pesticides 
in  our  rivers  and  lakes  as  soon  as  is 
reasonable  possible.  Clearly,  these  tox- 
ic compounds  iire  one  of  the  major  pol- 
lution sources  in  this  country. 

It  is  evident,  from  my  discussion  with 
experts  In  this  field,  that  with  adequate 
research.  mea|jLngful  criteria  could  be 
developed  within  2  years  as  the  basic 
for  setting  effefctive  standards  for  pesti- 
cides in  interstate  waters  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  enviraxmient,  fish  and  wildlife 
and  man. 

A  great  deal^  Is  already  known  about 
this,  as  shown! by  the  Technical  Advis- 
ory Committees  recommendations,  but 
more  work  is  needed  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture for.  the  wl<le  range  of  flsh  and  oth- 
er life,^ich  milst  be  considered. 

The  standarcs  should  be  such  as  to 
result  in  the  appropriate  regulation  of 
pesticide  use  so  phat  concentration  in  our 
waters  would  net  rise  above  safe  levels. 
The  amendment  which  I  am  submitting 
today  would  reauire  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  develop  water  quality  criteria 
for  pesticides,  \itiich  the  States  would  use 
as  the  basis  fo^  the  adoption  of  State- 
by-State  stands  rds  to  effectively  control 
pesticide  pollut.on  in  lakes  and  rivers. 
The  criteria  would  be  developed  and 
provided  to  th((  States  within  2  years 
after  the  enactment  of  S.  7.  The  States 
would  then  be  in  a  position  to  incorporate 
specific  limits  cm  pesticides  as  part  of 
their  existing  ^-ater  quality  standards. 
The  States,  of  course,  may  establish 
standards  more  stringent  than  outlined 
in  the  criteria  i<  sued  by  the  Secretary. 

In  additiDn,  ih:  amendment  requires 
the  Secretary  to  report  to  the  Congress  on 
an  investigator,  regarding  methods  to 
control  the  rele;se  of  pesticides  into  the 
environment  an  i  an  examination  of  the 
persistency  of  p«sticides  in  the  water  en- 
vironment. This  research  should  include 
the  determination  of  the  manner  by 
which  pesticides  degrade,  decompose,  or 
I>ersist  in  the  en'ironment;  the  discovery 
of  means  and  methods  by  which  pesti- 
cides may  be  ciused  to  degrade  mDre 
rapidly  after  th(  ir  introduction  into  the 
environment;  tl:e  ascertainment  of  the 
toxic  or  lethal  (  oncentrations  of  pesti- 
cides; the  ascer^inment  of  the  syner- 
gistic and  accunulative  effects  of  pesti- 
cides on  man.  on  fish  and  wildlife,  and  on 
the  environment:  and  the  development 
of  rapidly  degradable  pesticides. 

In  the  developAient  of  both  the  criteria 
and  his  report.  t!ie  Secretary  is  expected 
to  consult  with  the  appropriate  local. 
State,  and  Federal  agencies,  public  and 
private  organizations  and  interested  In- 
dividuals 

In  the  2-year  Interim  before  the  opti- 
mum r)esticide  s  andards  would  be  pre- 
scribed under  thi  s  amendment,  it  should 
be  feasible  for  the  States  to  adopt  initial 
standards  similar  to  those  recommended 
Technics  1   Advisory   Committee 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  take 
immediate  steps  to  work  with  the  States 
to  accomplish  this.  As  I  have  pointed  out 
earlier  in  this  statement,  the  Technical 
Advisory  Committee  standards  are  based 
on  sound  research,  and  are  adequate  for 
an  immediate  beginning. 

I  believe  my  amendment  Is  a  reason- 
able and  practical  approach  to  the  very 
grave  and  increasing  problem  of  pesticide 
misuse  in  our  envirormient.  It  takes  ac- 
count of  the  need  to  develop  the  rest  of 
the  information  necessary  for  the  setting 
of  optimum  pesticide  standards;  yet  it 
also  recognizes  that  action  can  and  must 
be  taken  within  a  reasonable  time  and 
that  a  deadline  must  be  set  to  put  these 
limits  into  effect  so  we  can  control  pes- 
ticide concentrations  in  our  Nations  wa- 
ters and  in  the  chain  of  life. 

Before  the  Senate  considers  S.  7.  I  will 
contact  all  Senators  to  ask  their  support 
for  this  amendment,  and  my  staff  and  I 
are  available  to  provide  any  further  In- 
formation we  can  to  tiiose  who  may  be 
interested  in  this  important  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  132)  is  as 
follows: 

On  pjige  69.  line  7,  In  lieu  of  "(k)"  Insert 
"(1)  "■  On  page  72.  between  lines  8  and  9, 
Insert  the  following:  "(JXl)  The  Secretary 
shall,  after  consultation  with  appropriate 
local,  state,  and  Federal  agencies,  public  and 
private  organizations,  and  Interested  Individ- 
uals, as  soon  as  practicable  but  not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  subsection,  develop  and  issue  to  the 
States  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  stand- 
ards pursuant  to  section  10(c)  criteria  re- 
flecting the  latest  scientific  knowledge  use- 
ful In  indicating  the  kind  and  extent  of  ef- 
fects on  health  and  welfare  which  may  be 
expected  from  the  presence  of  pesticides  in 
the  water  In  varying  quantities.  He  shall  re- 
vise and  add  to  such  criteria  whenever  neces- 
sary to  reflect  developing  scientific  knowl- 
edge. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  assuring  effective 
implementation  of  standards  adopted  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  the  Secretary  shall, 
in  consultation  with  appropriate  local,  state, 
and  Federal  agencies,  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations and  interested  individuals,  con- 
duct a  study  and  investigation  of  methods  to 
control  the  release  of  pesticides  into  the 
environment,  which  study  shall  include 
examination  of  the  persistency  of  pesticides 
in  the  water  environment  and  alternatives 
thereto.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
on  such  investigation  to  Congress  together 
with  his  recommendations  for  any  neces- 
sary legislation  within  two  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  subsection." 
__  One  page  72,  Une  9,  in  lieu  of  "(j)-  insert 
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and  begin  to  deai  with  this  problem.  TTie 


S.  2800— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  A  REHABILITATION 
ALLOWANCE  FOR  CERTAIN  VET- 
ERANS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  paraplegic  rehabilitation 
allowance  of  $100  per  month  for  veterans 
of  World  War  I,  World  War  n,  or  the 
Korean  conflict.  This  legislation  would 


aid  those  pre-Vletnam  war  veterans  who 
have  suffered  a  spinal  cord  Injury  re- 
sulting in  paralysis,  but  who.  with  proper 
financial  assistance,  could  now  leave  the 
hospital. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  chairman  of 
the  Republican  platform  subcommittee 
on  human  needs,  which  dealt  with  vet- 
erans' affairs,  at  the  GOP  National  Con- 
vention last  year  in  Miami  Beach.  At 
that  time  I  heard  testimony  from  Mr. 
Gerald  Doyle  and  Mr.  William  Dick,  rep- 
resenting the  Paralyzed  Veteraris  of 
America.  In  support  of  this  legislation. 
They  discussed  some  of  the  inadequacies 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration's  medi- 
cal services,  pointing  out  that  such  in- 
adequacies have  "become  more  glaringly 
evident  with  the  influx  of  the  many  seri- 
ously wounded  Vietnam  veterans." 
Messrs.  Doyle  and  Dick  suggested: 

One  method  to  free  more  beds  in  the 
acute  medical  wards  would  be  the  creation 
of  a  paraplegic  rehabilitation  allowance.  This 
win  jjermlt  the  spinal  cord  Injured,  nonserv- 
Ice-connected  veteran  the  financial  means 
to  Uve  outside  the  hospital  environment. 

With  such  a  rehabilitation  aUowance 
provided  for  other  veterans,  those  who 
were  seriously  woimded  in  Vietnam 
could  receive  more  intensive  care  during 
their  hospital  stay. 

The  essence  of  the  problem  facing 
these  paraplegics  is  how  to  afford  living 
outside  the  confines  of  a  hospital  or 
other  institution.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
paraplegic  who  still  has  the  use  of  his 
upper  extremities,  but  It  is  just  about 
impossible  for  tlie  quadriplegic  who  has 
either  no  use.  or  severely  limited  use  of 
his  upper  extremities. 

Adequate  housing  is  a  problem  com- 
mon to  both.  It  must  be  adaptable  to  the 
wheelchair  and  usable  by  the  individual. 
This  requires  homes  or  apartments  witli 
no  steps  and  with  elevators  to  upper 
floors.  These  always  cost  more  rent.  In 
some  cases,  these  apartments  require 
alterations  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
wheelchair. 

A  telephone  is  essential  to  both  in  case 
of  emergency  and  for  delivery  of  food, 
medicines,  and  other  essentials.  Air  con- 
ditioning  is   a   vital   necessity  for   the 
quadriplegic.  He  could  not  live  without 
it — literally — because  he  cannot  perspire. 
In  many  instances  these  individuals 
can  drive,  in  spite  of  their  severe  dis- 
abilities, if  they  can  afford  the  price  and 
maintenance  costs  of  a  car.  If  not,  they 
must  use  expensive  taxis  because  public 
transportation  such  as  buses  is  totally 
inaccessible.  The  severely  limited  quad- 
riplegic needs  an  attendant.  Many  are 
living  with  their  parents  or  another  rela- 
tive to  service  their  needs.  But  the  par- 
ents of  World  War  n  veterans  are  in 
their  seventies  and  eighties.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
provides  an  aid  and  attendance  allow- 
ance of  $100  per  month.  That  sum  is  far 
from  enough  to  hire  an  attendant  even 
if  two  quadriplegics  were  to  live  together. 
I  believe  that  additional  financial  help 
is  essential  to  the  discharge  of  the  spinal- 
cord-mjured  from  the  VA  hospitals.  My 
bOl  would  grant  an  additional  $100  per 
manth  to  the  paraplegic  or  quadriplegic 
when  not  hospitalized  at  Government 
expense.  Based  on  VA  statistics,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  less  than  5.000  non- 
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service-connected  veterans  would  be  eli- 
gible for  this  award.  Par  fewer  may  per- 
haps take  advantage  of  it.  But  the  $1,200 
it  affords  Is  far  less  costly  than  retain- 
ing these  disabled  in  a  VA  hospital.  At 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarlcs.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  survey  of  non-service-con- 
nected veterans  completed  by  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  have 
played  a  part  in  writing  the  1968  Repub- 
lican platform  statement  dealing  with 
human  needs.  With  specific  reference  to 
veterans,  we  pledged  "a  rehabilitation  al- 
lowance for  paraplegics  to  afford  them 
the  means  to  live  outside  a  hospital  en- 
vironment." My  bill  will  make  this 
pledge  a  reality,  and  I  urge  its  prompt 
enactment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  sur- 
vey will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2800)  to  amend  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  a 
paraplegia  rehabilitation  allowance  of 
$100  per  month  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I.  World  War  n.  or  the  Korean 
conflict,  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  survey,  presented  by  Mr.  Scott, 
is  as  follows: 

StravET  ON  Non-Service-Connectkd 
Vetbbans 

In  February  of  1967,  a  survey  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America 
on  Non-Service  Connected  Veterans'  Bene- 
fits. It  was  the  purpose  of  this  survey  to 
secure  statistics  on  the  income  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  non-service  connected  veterans 
and  their  dependents,  as  well  as  getting  an 
over-all  picture  of  the  conditions  In  which 
these  veteraxis  are  Uving.  For  purposes  of  this 
survey,  thoee  receiving  benefits  were  broken 
down  into  the  following  categories: 

Quadriplegla :  Paralysis  in  all  4  extremities. 

Paraplegia:  Paralysis  In  lower  half  of  body. 

Triplegia:   Paralysis  in  3  extremities. 

The  number  of  questionnaires  returned  In 
response  to  this  survey  produced  the  fol- 
lowing  total    figures : 

Quadriplegla    265 

Paraplegia    446 

Triplegia 28 

Total     739 

In  the  first  category  Source  of  injury,  the 
majority  of  paraplegics  bad  sustained  their 
injury  in  an  automobile  accident.  While  au- 
tomobile accidents  were  also  the  leading 
cause  of  injury  for  quadriplegics,  almost  as 
many  quadriplegics  were  injured  while  swim- 
ming. 

1.  SOURCE  OF  INJURY 
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26 

1 

ToUl' 

288 

463 

30 

•  Service  in  more  than  1  category. 

3.  MARITAL  STATUS 


Quadri- 
plegla 


Para- 
plegia 


Triplegia 


Married... 
Widowed.. 

Divorced.. 
Separated. 
Single.  .. 


141 

268 

3 

lb 

46 

5S 

4 

18 

71 

90 

19 
"6 

"3 


ToUI. 


26S 


446 


28 


4.  CHILDREN 

Quadri- 
plegla 

Para- 
plegia 

Triplegia 

Number  with  children 142 

Average  number  ot  children..          2. 6 

262 
2.3 

22 
1.9 

Hospitalization  Is  required  annually  by 
more  than  half  of  the  responding  para- 
plegics and  quadriplegics.  The  majority  of 
these  require  hospitalization  of  one  month 
or  longer  each  year.  Many  of  those  hospi- 
talized for  a  month  or  less  are  admitted  for 
check-ups  only,  while  those  hospitalized  for 
longer  periods  of  time  are  generally  treated 
for  pressure  sores  or  genlto-urlnary  Infec- 
tions, Remembering  that  the  total  number 
of  quadriplegics  responding  In  this  survey  is 
265,  it  is  important  to  note  that  53  of  these 
require  year  'round  hospitalization  because 
they  cannot  afford  adequate  care  outside  the 
hospital. 

5.  HOSPITALIZATION 


Quidri- 

plegia 


Para- 
plegia 


Tri- 
plegia 


Currently  hospitalized 

Hospitalued  year  around 

Hospitalized  6  mootlu  to  1 

year 

Hospitalized  1  month  ta 

6  months                     

78 
53 

21 

S« 

46 

47 
17 

35 

132 

66 

3 
1 

2 

3 

Hospitalized  less  than  1 
month 

2 

Total  (inehjding  ye»r 
around) 

178 

250 

8 

Most  veterans  live  in  bouses,  and  a  large 
percentage  of  these  own  or  are  bujing  their 
homes.  They  have  at  least  two  dependents. 
Very  few  are  able  to  live  alone  or  with  some- 
one other  than  relatives  or  family. 

6.  RESIDENCE 


Triplegia 


Quadri- 
plegla 


Para- 
plegia 


Automobile 

Swimming 

Gunshot 

Industrial 

Multiple  sclerosis. 

Polio 

Other 

Not  noted 


Total 


89 

79 

5 

3 

5 

20 

53 

11 


195  4 

3 Living  in  house 

34  1  Living  in  apartment. 

19 Living  in  trailer 

17  6  Other 


199 

23 
4 
39 


342 
66 


7.  DEPENDENTS 


Quadri- 
piWia 


Paraple- 
gia 


Triplefia 


Number  with  dependents 
Average  number  ot 
dependents 


181 
2.5 


304 
2.3 


21 
2.3 


A  major  portion  of  those  surveyed  receive 
a  pension  and,  of  those,  moet  are  under 
the  new  pension  law.  Those  who  still  retain 
coverage  under  the  old  law  do  so  for  a  vari- 
ety of  reasons,  the  dominant  ones  being  the 
fact  of  frequent  hospitalization  which  would 
result  in  pension  reduction  under  the  new 
law  and  the  fact  that  they  are  single. 


8.  PENSION 

Quadri- 
plegla 

Para- 
plegia 

Tri- 
plegia 

Under  old  law 

60 

95 
226 

4 

Under  new  law 

150 

15 

Total  receiving  pension.          210 

321 

IS 

Those    under 
because : 

Old    Law    wlU 

not 

Change 

Quadri- 
plegla 

PSfl- 

plegia 

Tri- 
plegia 

Single  

Hospitalization.. 

Estate 

Wile's  income... 
Other 


26 

36 

4 

8 

1 


17 
22  . 

5 
20 

7 


ToUI> 


75 


71 


I  I  naccuracy  due  to  listing  ot  more  than  one  reason  or  no  reason 
given  at  all  by  some. 

Although  almost  all  the  veteran*  were 
working  before  their  Injury,  only  a  very  small 
portion  have  been  able  to  secure  and  main- 
tain a  job  since  that  time. 

9.  EMPLOYMENT 


Quadri- 
ptegia 


Pan- 
ptegia 


Tri- 
plegia 


Working  before  injury 

Attending  school  not  noted. . 


Total. 

Average  income  per  week. 

Currently  employed 

Reported  income 

Average  income  per  week. 


227 
38 


375 
71 


23 

5 


265 

{106.86 

29 

25 

}110.  59 


446 

J116.07 

76 

69 

J124. 19 


28 

}199. 28 

11 

11 

T98.44 


A  comparison  of  average  monthly  expenses 
and  Income  shows  that  In  no  Instance  is  the 
income  sufficient  to  offset  the  expenses.  Even 
those  who  are  able  to  be  employed  have  a 
hard  time  meeting  expenses.  The  quadri- 
plegic has  a  particularly  difficult  time  due  to 
the  excessive  cost  of  required  medical  care. 
The  need  for  constant  additional  assistance 
Is  another  factor  contributory  to  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  of  the  quadriplegic. 

10.  EXPENSES  (AVERAGE  PER  MONTH) 


Triplegia 


Quadri- 
plegla 


Para- 
plega 


Tri- 
P*«f»a 


19 

7 


7 Rent  of  house  payments J96.  40 


31 


22 

150 
6 


11 
6 


Own  or  buying  hone. 


265 


446 


28 


lu  all  categories,  the  largest  percentage  of 
those  returning  questionnaires  were  World 
War  n  veterans,  who  were  married  and  had 
at  least  two  children. 


Live  akme 

Live  with  wife 

Live  with  relatives 

Share  cost  with  someone... 
Not  noted 


265 

446 

28 

103 

216 

14 

10 

26 

2 

141 

268 

19 

55 

69 

4 

6 

21 

1 

53 

62 

2 

Furniture  and  maintenance.. 


Food. 


Total. 


266 


446 


(207) 
}42.09 

;i02.66 
(■216) 

ii6.b9 
(222) 

^8.02 

& 
(160) 

Medicine  and  drufs .     J14. 38 

(160) 


Clothine 

m  isceHe  neevs 
Medical  care.. 


J81.61 
(372) 

»3.56 
(■309) 

{97,38 
(385) 

{28.36 

{iflJ 

& 

(295) 


{129.36 
{29.75 

2 

A 

(22) 


(20) 

43.54 

(25) 

27.13 
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19.    EXPENSES    (IVERAOE    PER    MOWTH)— Confiituw) 


Prosthrttcj 

Prosthetic  repair.. 
Car  maintenance. 


Other  transporation  (t^  not 
own  car) 


Average  monlhl  r 
eipanses $524.04     $422.93       $552.80 


Note:  Numbers  in  |  arenlhesas  indicate  the  number  jiving 
estimate.  ' 


II.  INCOME 


Quadriplegics 


Employed.  

Income  only 

Social  security  on^... 

Pension  only 

Income/pension 

Income  social  security. 
Social  security  pension 
Social  seeortty  pension/ 
^MKWnaL-r.x 

Average  monthly 
eipenses. . 


Employed 

Income  on^ 

Social  security  only.. 

Pension  only 

Income/pension _ 

Income  social  security 

Social  security  pension. 

Social  security/pension/ii 

come. 


Average  monthly  fx- 
penses 


Employed 

Income  only 

Social  security  only 

Pension  only 

Income  pension 

Income  social  security... 

Social  security  pension. . 

Social  security/pension  in 

come 


Average  monthy  ^- 
penses 


When   queried 
pension  laws  hurt 


Quadri- 
plegia 


Paraple- 
fia 


Triplagia 


$11.92 

(IM) 

$28.85 
(39) 


$13.  55 
^212) 
».64 

$78. 55 
(316) 

$25.31 
(56) 


$10.50 
$9.^1^ 

(22) 

$45.00 
(3) 


Number 
receiving 


Average 
income 


Overspent 

each 

month 


29 

7 

2 
34 
50 
60 
45 


$442.36 
178.89 
168.17 
169. 12 
348.01 
347.06 
337.29 


38   516. 18 


$81.68 
345.15 
355.  87 
354.97 
176.03 
176.98 
186.75 

7.86 


524.04 


PARAPLEGICS 


Number 
receiving 


Average 
income 


Overspent 

each 

month 


76 
12 
21 

31 

41 

22 

184 


3.  Inclusion   ot  wife's   Income   u   annual 
Income. 

4.  Refusal  of  VA  to  issue  proethetlcs  and 
other  rehabilitation  devlcee. 

Triplegia 

1.  Inclusion  of  Social  Security  as  annual 
lnc»me. 

2.  Inclu^on  of  wife's  Income  as  annual 
Income. 

3.  Low  Income  limitation  overall. 

4.  Reduction  of  pension  when  hospitalized 
more  than  sixty  days. 

Overall 

1.  Low  income  limitation  overall. 

2.  Inclusion  of  Social  Security  as  annual 
income. 

3.  Inclusion  of  wife's  income  as  annual 
Income. 

4.  Reduction  of  pension  when  hospitalized 
more  than  sixty  days;  no  out-patient  care 
in  VA  hospital. 

ADDENDUM 

The  statistics  that  have  been  compiled  are 
necessarily  only  the  average.  Unfortunately, 
this  does  not  reflect  the  number  of  veterans 
(and  their  families)  who  are  forced  to  live  in 
considerably  below-average  conditions.  Nor 
does  it  show  those  that  live  comfortably 
above  this  average  because  of  their  wife's 
wages,  their  own  emplojrment,  or  income 
from  Investments.  The  following  excerpts 
from  the  questionnaires  are  presented  in  or- 
der to  focus  on  some  of  the  speciflc  prob- 
lems of  the  totally  disabled,  non-service  con- 
nected veteran. 

"My  wife  sold  a  fur  coat  to  raise  funds 
for  a  Christmas  tree,  decorations,  doll,  toy 
tea  set.  and  clothing  to  enable  the  child  to 
observe  the  holiday  season." 

"The  only  reason  that  we  can  keep  going 
is  because  the  members  of  the  congregation 


a  wife,  who  along  with  working  full  time  and 
tending  to  all  of  my  care,  can  still  smile." 

In  conclusion,  reproduced  in  its  entirety 
is  a  letter  from  a  IS-year-old  boy,  living  In 
Mexico  with  his  father : 
"To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

"I  am  the  son  of  this  veteran.  I  am  fifteen 
years  old  and  I  am  separated  from  my  mother, 
brother,  sister,  the  rest  of  my  family,  and 
friends  for  the  simple  reason  that  my  father 
does  not  receive  enough  benefits  to  live  in 
the  United  States. 

"I  am  totally  disappointed  in  a  country 
that  can  spend  billions  of  dollars  of  foreign 
aid  to  countries  that  openly  displayed  their 
hostility  towards  the  United  States,  but  then 
can  forget  the  men  that  made  it  possible. 
My  father  won  at  least  ten  battle  stars, 
and  two  presidential  citations,  but  yet  he  is 
exiled  from  the  same  country  that  he  fought 
for.  Not  Just  was  he  exiled  from  his  country, 
but  his  family  and  friends  too." 


187.  07 
272.  20 
356.21 
305.86 


59   417.05 


235.86 
170.73 
66.72 
117.07 

5.88 


422. 93 


TRIPLEGICS 


Number 
receiving 


Average 
income 


Overspent 

each 

month 


11 
1 


ts  to  which  part  of  the 
them  the  most,  an  over- 
whelming majority  said  that  the  low  Income 
limitation  of  the  ]  lension  law  was  most  det- 
rimental to  them  The  Inclusion  of  social 
security  as  annual  Income  was  the  second 
greatest  factor.  Tie  following  tables  indi- 
cate the  preference  I  of  those  responding 

PREFIJIENCE    QVIESTION 

Qi  adriplegia 

1.  Low  income  limitation  overall 

2.  Inclusion  of  i  Social  Security  as  annual 
Income. 

3.  No  out-patiedt  care  in  VA  hospital 

4.  Reduction  of  pension;   loss  of  aid  and 
attendance  when  hospitalized. 

Pi  iraplegia 

1.  Low  Income  Un  atatlon  overall. 

2.  Inclusion  of  Jloclal  Security  as  annual 
income. 


257  44       Ji65'49      ^^*  "^  things  like  meat,  vegetables,  etc 
160;  34        262'  59  "^  "'«  '^^  ^^"^  "^o^^  City  where  the  cost  of 

living  is  the  highest  In  the  country.  As  can 
be  seen,  my  expenses  are  the  same  as  my 
income.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  ends  meet. 
My  family  and  I  are  deprived  of  many  things 
the  average  family  can  get  with  little  or  no 
trouble.  Due  to  my  income  and  expenses 
being  the  same,  I  am  unable  to  carry  Blue 
C!ro6s-Blue  Shield.  My  oldest  boy  needs  an 
eye  operation  and  I  am  unable  to  pay  for 
this." 

"I  live  at  home  with  my  mother  and 
father  and  two  children,  and  am  divorced 
from  my  wife.  My  parents  have  now  reached 
the  age  where  they  can  no  longer  care  for 
me.  so  I  must  look  for  a  nursing  home  to 
accept  me;  and,  yet,  I  still  have  two  chil- 
dren   to   support.  .  .  ." 

"My  wife  smokes — helps  her  relax  and  re- 
lieve her  tensions.  Sometimes  I  wonder  how 
she  has  kept  from  'cracking  up.'  I  can  hear 
her  answer  now,  'I  haven't  got  time.'  " 

"My  father  is  supporting  me.  I  live  with 
my  father  in  his  house  ...  He  Is  77  years 
old.  .  .  ." 

"For  a  man  like  myself,  totally  unable  to 
care  for  myself.  It  is  impossible  on  $135.45 
a  month  to  leave  the  hospital.  The  best  I 
can  do  at  present  is  to  remain  in  the  hospital 
and  on  occasion  hire  a  person  to  drive  my 
car  for  a  day  or  two-day  excursion  into 
town." 


$393.76 
29D.0O 


$159.04 
302.80 


361.50 
338.33 
418.25 


191.30 


214. 47 
134.55 


552.  80 


"At  the  present  time,  with  my  wife  and  I 
working,  our  income  is  Just  livable.  Nothing 
extra  to  buy  or  money  to  save.  We  are  de- 
pendent upon  each  other  to  get  by.  If  either 
one  of  us  were  unable  to  work,  I  hate  to 
think  what  I  would  do." 

"Due  to  the  poor  pension  laws,  I  lost  my 
family  and  home.  I  had  to  put  my  three 
children  up  for  adoption  because  I  couldn't 
support  them." 

"We  are  in  great  need  of  a  two-bedroom 
apartment  because  our  11 -year-old  daughter 
needs  a  t>edroom  of  her  own." 

"I  have  been  fortunate  In  that.  In  spite 
of  my  situation,  my  needs  for  medical  sup- 
plies and  prosthetics  are  minimal,  and  I  have 


S.  2802— INTRODUCTION  OF  COAST- 
AL  ZONE   MANAGEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
Hart)  a  bill  which  would  provide  for  the 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  long- 
range  planning  and  management  of  our 
Nation's  coastal  zone  so  that  these  areas 
will  be  developed  in  a  manner  which  will 
provide  the  maximum  benefit  to  society. 
The  coastland  of  the  United  States  is, 
as  we  all  realize,  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
important  and  valuable  geographic  fea- 
tures. Our  Atlantic.  Pacific,  and  Arctic 
coastlines  total  88,633  miles  and  there 
are  an  additional  10,980  miles  of  shore- 
line bordering  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
world's  largest  body  of  fresh  water.  The 
30  States  bordering  our  coast,  in- 
cluding the  Great  Lakes,  contain  75  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  population.  Under- 
standably, most  of  the  Nation's  indus- 
trial and  commercial  activities  are  also 
concentrated  within  this  densely  popu- 
lated area. 

To  emphasize  the  importance  of  this 
coastal  area  to  our  society,  let  me  cite 
just  a  few  additional  statistics.  Ninety 
percent  of  our  foreign  trade  of  $56  bil- 
lion a  year  moves  by  water.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  commercial  fishing 
takes  place  in  coastal  waters,  and  the 
estuarine  waters  and  marshlands  provide 
the  nutrients  for  many  different  species 
of  sports  and  commercial  fish.  Seven  of 
the  10  most  valuable  species  in  American 
coastal  fisheries  spend  all  or  important 
periods  of  their  lives  in  these  estuarine 
areas.  According  to  a  1966  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Battle  Memorial  Institute, 
8.2   million   Americans   participated   in 
marine  sports  fishing  and  an  estimated 
16  million  will  engage  in  this  recreational 
activity  by  1975.  That  same  report  indi- 
cated that  33  million  persons  swam  in 
coastal  and  ofifshore  areas  in  1964,  and 
it  predicts  that  that  number  will  increase 
to  40  million  by  1975.  In  addition,  9.6 
million    Americans    enjoyed    using    the 
coastal  waters  for  pleasure  boating  in 
the  smvey  year,  and  an  estimated  14  mil- 
lion will  engage  in  this  activity  by  1975. 
Clearly,  the  coastal  zone  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  major  commercial  and  recrea- 
tional assets. 

And  the  importance  of  the  coastal 
waters  as  a  source  of  mineral  wealth 
is  also  increasing  dramatically.  Prod- 
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ucts  frcHn  sea  water — magnesium  metai    plan,  the  coastal  authority  is  instructed 
compounds  salt  and  bromide — were  v^-     to  consult  with  the  various  governmental 


ued  at  $145.4  million  in  1967;  sand  and 
grav^  feldspar,  cement  rock  and  lime- 
stone from  the  beaches  and  seafloors 
were  valued  at  $55.9  million;  and  petro- 
leum, natural  gas,  and  sulfur  on  the 
ocean  subfloors  have  a  value  of  $1,404.8 
million  in  1967.  The  value  of  products 
derived  from  sea  water  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1960,  those  obtained  from 
beacties  and  seafloor  liave  increased  by 
20  percent,  and  those  from  the  ocean 
subfloors  have  more  than  tripled.  The 
value  of  all  minerals  produced  from  Fed- 
eral and  State  offshore  waters  in  the 
past  decade  exceeds  $7.5  billion.  Petro- 
leum production  has  accounted  for  $6 
billion  of  this  totaL 

The  very  wealth  of  our  Nation's  coastal 
zone  and  the  diversity  of  beneficial  uses 
for  which  it  can  be  employed,  have  cre- 
ated massive  problems  in  the  orderly 
planning  and  development  of  this  area, 
however.  Dr.  Edward  Wenk.  Jr.,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Marine  Science 
Coimcil,  has  given  a  good  indication  of 
the  scope  of  this  problem  in  an  address 
entitled  "Productive  Use  of  the  Coastal 
Zone."  To  quote  Dr.  Wenk: 

They  (the  States)  decide  how  mineral  re- 
aoxirces  beneath  coastal  lands  and  waters 
are  to  be  exploited,  .ind  how  coastal  fish- 
eries are  to  be  harvested.  They  decide  how 
coastal  land  and  waters  may  be  altered  and 
which  uses  should  receive  preference  in 
tradeoffs. 

Nevertheless,  present  state  authority  over 
coastal  zone  activities  frequently  does  not 
seem  to  have  the  institutional  muscle  com- 
patible with  the  problems.  Some  examples: 

In  most  States,  there  is  no  single  focus  for 
guiding  rational  development,  because  con- 
servation, economic  promotion,  pollution 
control,  tourisnri,  highways  and  conununity 
planning  are  considered  separately. 

Funds  for  land  acquisition  are  hard  to 
come  by. 

Legal  control  over  land  use  is  complex  and 
ineffectual. 

Ambitious  and  overlapping  Jurisdiction 
between  local.  State  and  Federal  government 
create  serioiis  problems  because  the  marine 
environment  is  a  continuum. 

The  answer  to  these  problems,  in  my  view, 
is  not  to  turn  to  increased  Federal  regula- 
tion, except  as  a  last  resort.  Rather,  it  is 
necessary  to  buttress  the  State  role  and 
strengthen  coordination  so  as  to  protect  the 
public  Interest. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
will  help  to  deal  with  these  very  impor- 
tant problems.  Under  the  bill,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  will  be  author- 
ized to  grant  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  establishing  or  maintaining  a  State 
coastal  zone  management  program.  In 
order  to  be  eligible  for  these  fimds.  how- 
ever, a  State  must  establish  a  program 
which  provides  for  both  the  planning 
and  the  development  of  the  coastal  zone. 

Under  the  bill,  the  planning  and  de- 
velopment program  established  by  a 
coastal  authority  must  consist  of  three 
basic  components.  First,  it  will  require 
the  formulation  of  a  master  plan  for  the 
coastal  zone.  This  master  plan  will  be 
designed  to  promote  the  balanced  devel- 
opment of  natural,  commercial,  indus- 
trial, recreational,  and  esthetic  resources 
and  to  accommodate  a  wide  variety  of 
beneficial  uses.  In  preparing  this  master 


bodies  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over 
land  located  within  the  coastal  zone,  as 
well  as  with  various  Federal  agencies 
and  other  interested  parties.  It  is  further 
directed  to  project  the  future  growth  of 
the  coastal  zone  and  the  need  for  vari- 
ous types  of  usesi  so  that  the  master  plan 
may  serve  to  direct  the  course  of  future 
development  in  a  manner  which  pro- 
motes economic  efficiency  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 

The  second  component  of  the  State 
coastal  management  program  will  be  to 
provide  for  the  development  of  the 
coastal  zone  in  accordance  with  the 
master  plan.  This  development  author- 
ity must  specifically  include  the  power  to 
draw  up  land-use  and  zoning  regulations 
to  control  public  and  private  develop- 
ment of  the  coastal  zone;  to  acquire  land 
within  the  coastal  zone;  to  develop  land 
and  facilities;  and  to  operate  such  pub- 
lic facilities  as  beaches,  marinas,  and 
other  waterfront  developments  which 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  State's 
plan  for  the  coastal  zone. 

Finally,  as  the  third  component  of  the 
coastal  management  program,  the  State 
coastal  authority  must  have  the  author- 
ity to  review  all  development  projects  in 
the  coastal  zone  which  are  submitted  by 
any  State  or  local  authorities  or  private 
developers,  and  it  must  have  the  power 
to  reject  any  proposed  development  plan 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
and  standards  set  forth  in  the  master 
plan. 

Federal  agencies  are  specifically  in- 
structed to  make  their  research  and  other 
activities  consistent  with  the  programs  of 
the  appropriate  coastal  authorities.  All 
Federal  development  programs  in  the 
coastal  zone  are  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
State  coastal  authorities,  but  if  they  are 
rejected  as  inconsistent  with  the  master 
plan,  the  Council,  after  receiving  detailed 
comments  from  both  the  Federal  agency 
and  the  coastal  authority,  may  reverse 
that  determination  if  it  finds  that  the 
project  is,  on  balance,  consistent  with  the 
general  objectives  of  the  bill.  Conversely, 
if  the  coastal  authority  approves  a  Fed- 
eral development  project  as  consistent 
with  its  master  plan,  the  Council,  upon 
petition  of  at  least  six  of  its  members, 
may  nevertheless  review  the  development 
project  and  reject  it.  if  it  finds  that  the 
project  is,  on  balance,  inconsistent  with 
the  general  objectives  of  the  bill. 

To  fund  this  program,  the  bill  would 
establish  a  special  Marine  Resources 
Fund  of  $75  million  which  will  be  de- 
rived from  revenues  obtained  under  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act.  This 
fund  shall  be  used  to  caiTy  out  the  pur- 
poses of  both  the  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment program  and  the  sea  grant  college 
program  which  was  established  by  the 
89th  Congress. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  to  specifically  in- 
clude the  Secretary  of  the  Army  as  a 
member  of  the  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources. This  change  has  been  made  be- 
cause of  the  large  and  important  role 
played  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  the  Nation's  coastal  zone.  For  example. 


the  corps,  which  has  already  estimated 
that  50,000  miles  of  shoreline  are  vul- 
nerable to  erosion  and  require  attention, 
was  authorized  by  the  90th  Congress  to 
conduct  a  national  study  of  shoreline 
erosion.  It  is  also  making  a  study  of  off- 
shore deposits  of  material  which  might 
be  suitable  for  beach  restoration  and 
fill,  since  it  has  already  had  considerable 
success  in  restoring  beaches  in  several 
States. 

Together  with  the  Panel  on  Multiple 
Use  of  the  Coastal  Zone  of  the  Council 
of  Marine  Resources  the  corps  is  under- 
taking factfinding  studies  of  port  mod- 
ernization. This  is  being  done,  in  cooper- 
ation with  State  and  local  authorities 
and  with  other  Federal  agencies,  because 
many  of  the  Nation's  ports  are  approach- 
ing obsolescence.  Only  about  10  percent 
of  the  Nation's  ports,  we  are  advised, 
have  channel  depths  greather  than  40 
feet,  yet  some  of  the  mammoth  new 
tankers  have  drafts  of  up  to  70  feet. 

The  corps  also  conducts  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  surveys  in  the  Great  Lakes, 
which  include  investigations  of  applied 
hydraulics  and  hydrology,  river  dis- 
charge measurements,  and  provision  for 
consulting  services  to  various  interna- 
tional boards  and  committees. 

In  addition  Corps  of  Engineers  grants 
permits  for  structures  over  and  in  navi- 
gable waters,  establishes  regulations  for 
use,  including  dumping  grounds,  re- 
stricted areas,  and  danger  zones  of  these 
waters,  and  establishes  harbor  lines. 

"The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  perhaps 
the  greatest  impact  on  the  coastal  zone  of 
any  Federal  agency,"  states  the  report 
of  the  Commission  on  Marine  Science. 
Engineering  and  Resources,  and  for  this 
reason,  this  bill  would  give  them  full  rep- 
resentation on  the  Council  on  Marine 
Resources. 

The  final  two  sections  of  the  bill  would 
extend  the  life  of  the  Coimcil  on  Mailne 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development 
for  an  additional  5  years  to  June  30,  1975, 
and  it  would  increase  the  annual  autlior- 
ization  for  this  Council  to  $3  million.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
although  the  Council  is  the  body  entrust- 
ed with  the  administration  of  the  coastal 
zones  management  program  under  this 
bill,  this  in  no  way  represents  a  position 
on  the  recent  proposal  that  we  create  a 
new  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Agency.  At  the  present  time,  the  Council 
is  the  only  agency  in  existence  which  has 
the  capability  of  coordinating  the  ocean- 
ographic  programs  of  the  various  Federal 
agencies.  Should  a  new  oceanic  agency 
be  subsequently  created.  I  would  expect 
that  the  functions  assigned  to  the  Coun- 
cil under  this  bill  would  be  transferred 
to  that  new  organization. 

Proposals  for  a  strong  Federal  coastal 
zone  management  program  have  received 
enthusiastic  endorsement  by  many 
sources.  Both  the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment and  the  Commission  on  Ma- 
rine Science,  Engineering,  and  Resources 
are  in  agreement  on  the  need  for  creation 
of  coastal  authorities  in  which  the  sev- 
eral States  will  have  a  key  role  in  deal- 
ing with  the  many  problems  of  the 
coastal  zones. 
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Both  the  Council  and  Commission  had 
special  panels  make  extensive  studies  of 
these  needs  and  problems. 

The  Commission  Panel  on  Manage- 
ment and  Development  of  the  Coastal 
Zone  was  headed  by  Dr.  John  A.  Knauss, 
provost  for  marine  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island.  Included  in  the 
Panel  were  Robert  M.  White,  Adminis- 
trator of  th«  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration;  Frank  C.  Di 
Luzio.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Water  Pollution  Control  in  the  pre- 
vious administration ,  and  Mr.  Leon  Ja- 
worski,  promiilent  attorney  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  who  hadialso  served  on  other  Gov- 
ernment commissions. 

A  major  necommendation  of  this 
Panel  and  subsequently  of  the  full  Com- 
mission was :    1 

That  a  Coastil  Management  Act  be  en- 
acted that  will  provide  pwUcy  objectives  for 
the  coastal  zobe  and  authorize  Federal 
grants-in-aid  tolfaclUtate  the  establishment 
of  State  coastal  bone  authorities  empowered 
to  manage  the  toastal  waters  and  adjacent 
land.  I 

Thfe  Marina  Science  Council,  con- 
cerned* "since  itis  inception  with  the  or- 
derly development  of  the  coastal  zone, 
early  established  an  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Multiple  Use  of  the  Coastal 
Zone.  This  Coiiimittee  is  the  largest  of 
five  interagenccr  committees  or  groups 
and  it  has  representatives  from  19  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

James  T.  MqBroom.  Assistant  Direc- 
tor for  Cooperative  Services  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  I  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
was  Executive  jSecretary  of  this  Com- 
mittee. In  Noveinber  of  last  year  it  held 
an  important  seminar  at  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  on  Multiple  Use  of  the  Coastal 
Zone,  attended  by  more  than  80  dele- 
gates representing  industry,  consulting 
firms,  academijc  leaders,  and  State, 
county,  municioal  and  Federal  officials. 
I  am  happy  to  pote  that  there  were  at- 
tendees from  e^iery  State  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  from  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
States  bordering  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
Gulf  of  Mexico]  and  Great  Lakes. 

Prominent  a^  this  seminar  was  Dr. 
David  A.  Adam^,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Marine  Science,  Engineering 
and  Resources,  la  former  commissioner 
of  fisheries  for  North  Carolina,  and  pres- 
ently senior  staf  member  of  the  Marine 
Science  Council 

Dr.  Adams'  report  on  "Proposals  for 
Improved  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Systems"  was  a  bighlight  of  the  seminar, 
and  has  provide|d  valuable  guidelines  to 
preparation  of  t^e  legislation  introduced 
today. 

Among  other  Observations,  Dr.  Adams 
said: 

Many.  If  not  mist,  of  the  problems  of  the 
coastal  zone  could  be  solved  at  the  State  or 
regional  level.  Tht  States  are  large  enough 
to  have — or  to  detelop — the  needed  breadth 
of  view  and  expetuse,  yet  close  enough  to 
the  problems  to  sie  them  reallsUcally.  State 
governmental  organizations  are  diverse  and 
flexible  enough  to  adapt  to  rapidly  changing 
situations  in  the  ^astal  zone. 

Comprehensive   planning   for   coastal   de- 
velopment is  greatly  influenced.   If  not   ac- 
at   the    State   level.    Th« 


tually    conducted, 


flsh  and  wildlife  resources  of  the  coastal 
zone  are  held  In  trust  by  the  States.  Lands 
beneath  navigable  waters  are  in  most  cases 
owned  by  the  States.  Funds  for  coastal  en- 
gineering of  many  kinds  comes  from  State 
treasuries,  and  most  of  the  impetus  for  in- 
dustrial development  in  the  coastal  zone 
emanates  from  State  governmental  agencies. 

Supplementing  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  has  been  a  task  force 
on  identification  of  problems,  opportiml- 
ties  and  needs,  headed  by  Capt.  William 
A.  Jenkins,  Deputy  Chief,  Office  of  Op- 
erations, U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Department 
of  Transportation.  This  group  included 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries,  Geological  Sur- 
vey, National  Science  Poimdation,  and 
Smithsonian  Institution,  which  reported 
to  the  Marine  Science  Council  in  April 
of  this  year. 

In  their  detailed  report,  this  task  force 
recommended  defining  the  national  pol- 
icy and  goals  for  the  coastal  zone,  and 
establisment  of  a  permanent,  coordinat- 
ing mechanism  for  the  programs  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments,  as 
well  as  private  industry,  which  affect  the 
planning,  development,  and  management 
of  the  coastal  zone. 

Finally,  I  might  add  that  the  State 
Oceanographic  Commission  of  Washing- 
ton has  reviewed  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  on  Marine  Science, 
Engineering  and  'Resources.  Capt.  Grif- 
fith C.  Evans,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  retired. 
Executive  Director  of  the  Commission, 
has  written  me  a  letter  enthusiastically 
endorsing  the  Marine  Science  Commis- 
sion's recommendation  for  the  creation 
of  coastal  zone  authorities. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  would  implement  all  of  these 
recommendations.  Most  importantly,  it 
will  help  to  secure  for  future  generations 
the  maximum  benefit  which  can  be  de- 
rived from  one  of  our  most  valuable  geo- 
graphic assets — our  coastal  lands  and 
water. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2802)  to  assist  the  States 
in  establishing  coastal  zone  management 
programs,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Hart),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2802 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represeiitatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  a  comprehen- 
sive, long-range,  and  coordinated  national 
program  In  marine  science,  to  establish  a 
National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development,  and  a  Commission 
on  Marine  Science,  Engineering  and  Re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
October  15,  1966,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1121 
et  seq.).  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  titles: 


"Tnx«  ni — MTn-TiPLE   USK  of  the   Coastal 

Zone 

"short  tttlb 

"Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1969'. 
"statement  or  pouct 

"Sec.  302.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  the  coastal  zone  of  the  United  States  is 
rich  in  a  variety  of  natural,  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, recreational,  and  esthetic  resources 
of  Immediate  and  potential  value  to  the  pres- 
ent and  future  development  of  our  Nation; 
that  unplanned  or  poorly  planned  develop- 
ment of  these  resources  has  destroyed  or  has 
the  potential  of  destroying,  the  basic  natural 
environment  of  such  areas  and  has  restricted 
the  most  efficient  and  beneficial  utilization 
of  such  areas;  that  it  is  the  policy  of  Congress 
to  preserve,  protect,  develop,  and  where  pws- 
slble  to  restore,  the  resources  of  the  Nation's 
coastal  zone  for  this  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions through  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated long-range  planning  and  management 
designed  to  produce  the  maxlmiun  benefit 
for  society  from  such  coastal  areas. 

"DEFINTTIONS 

"Sec.  303.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 
"(a)  TTie  term  'coastal  zone'  means  lands, 
bays,  estuaries,  and  waters  within  the  terri- 
torial sea  or  the  seaward  boundary,  whichever 
Is  the  farther  offshore,  of  the  various  coastal 
States  and  States  bordering  the  Great  Lakes 
and  extending  inland  to  the  landward  extent 
of  maritime  influences. 

"(b)  The  term  'territorial  sea'  means  a 
belt  of  sea  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  extending  three  geo- 
graphic miles  offshore  from  the  baseline  and 
within  which  the  United  States  exercises 
sovereign  rights,  subject  to  the  right  of  Inno- 
cent passage. 

"(c)  The  term  'baseline'  means  the  refer- 
ence lino  from  which  the  outer  "mlt  of  the 
territorial  sea  and  other  offshore  zones  are 
measured  by  the  United  States  Government. 
"(d)  The  term  'seaward  boundary  of  the 
various  coastal  States'  means  a  line  drawn 
three  geographic  miles  offshore  the  baseline 
or  nine  geographic  miles  offshore  the  baseline 
In  the  cases  of  Texas  and  Florida  In  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  or  such  other  seaward  boundaries 
as  may  be  recognized  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

"(e)  The  term  'coastal  State'  means  any 
State  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  or 
Gulf  Coast  or  the  Great  Lakes,  and  includes 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa. 

"(f)  The  term  landward  extent  of  the  mari- 
time Influences'  means  such  amount  of  land 
running  back  from  the  high  water  mark 
which  m  contemplation  of  human  and 
natural  ecology  may  be  considered  to  come 
under  the  direct  and  immediate  Influence  of 
the  adjacent  sea  or  lake. 

"(g)  The  term  'Council'  means  the  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing   Development. 

"(h)  The  term  'coastal  authority'  means  a 
commission,  council,  center,  agency  or  other 
governmental  entity,  broadly  representative 
of  coastal  needs,  problems,  and  uses,  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  of  a  coastal  State 
through  legislative  or  other  processes.  Coastal 
States  may  Jointly  designate  an  interstate 
agency  of  which  they  are  a  member,  includ- 
ing a  river  basin  commission,  to  serve  as  a 
coastal  authority,  in  which  case  such  an 
authority  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  provi- 
sions as  a  State  agency  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  funding 
equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  allotments  of 
Its   member   States. 

"approval  or  state  programs 
"Sec.  304.   (a)   In  recognition  of  the  need 
for  Increased  participation  by  the  States  in 


the  comprehensive  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  the  coastal  zone,  the  Council  shall 
review  any  plsinnlng  and  development  pro- 
gram submitted  by  a  coastal  authority  and 
may.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  make  grants  to  such  authorities 
in  order  to  assist  them  In  developing  a  long- 
range  master  plan  for  the  coastal  zone  and 
implementing  a  development  program  based 
upon  such  master  plan. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  approve  any  plan- 
ning and  development  program  for  the 
coastal  zone  which  Is  submitted  by  a  coastal 
authority.  If  such  program — 

"  ( 1 )  provides  for  the  formulation  of  a  mas- 
ter plan  for  the  coastal  zone  over  which  such 
authority  has  Jurisdiction  as  follows: 

"(A)  such  master  plan  shall  Include  gen- 
eral planning  principles  and  provide  a  state- 
ment of  desired  goals  and  standards  to  help 
shape  and  direct  future  development  of  the 
coastal  zone,  and  such  standards  shall  be 
based  on  a  study  of  current  population  and 
development  trends  and  existing  or  piotential 
problems  within  the  coastal  zone,  and  be  de- 
signed to  promote  the  balanced  development 
of  natural,  commercial,  Industrial,  recrea- 
tional, and  esthetic  resovirces  and  to  accom- 
modate a  wide  variety  of  beneficial  uses; 

"(B)  In  preparing  such  master  plan,  the 
coastal  authority  shall  examine  the  land  use 
regulations  and  plans  of  the  various  gov- 
ernmental bodies  whose  Jurisdiction  extends 
over  territory  located  in  the  coastal  zone; 
shall  consult  with  interested  parties.  Includ- 
ing local  governmental  bodies,  regional  devel- 
opment agencies,  port  authorities,  and  other 
Intrastate  agencies,  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies affected  by  the  development  of  the 
coastal  zone,  adjacent  coastal  States  or  au- 
thorities, and  private  groups  concerned  with 
the  commercial.  Industrial,  recreational  and 
esthetic  development  of  the  coastal  zone; 
shall  examine  to  the  extent  possible  land  use 
plans  and  regulations  of  any  adjacent  for- 
eign countries;  and  shall  conduct  or  support 
such  research,  studies,  surveys,  and  inter- 
views as  are  necessary  to  assist  it  In  mak- 
ing Informed  decisions  on  the  most  beneficial 
allocation  of  uses  of  coastal  waters  and  lands: 

"(C)  such  master  plan  shall  Include  stud- 
ies, conclusions,  and  explanatory  diagrams 
with  respect  to  (1)  the  estimated  future  pop- 
ulation growth  within  and  adjacent  to  the 
coastal  zone,  including  an  indication  of  those 
areas  which  may  anticipate  the  greatest  fu- 
ture growth;  (ii)  a  description  of  the  loca- 
tion and  characteristics  of  water  currents 
and  tidal  movements  In  the  coastal  zone,  and 
an  analysis,  including  diagrams,  of  the  prob- 
able effect  of  such  currents  and  tides  on  the 
interrelationship  of  various  types  of  uses; 
(111)  an  estimate  of  the  future  need  for  use 
of  the  coastal  zone  for  commercial,  indus- 
trial, residential,  recreational,  conservation, 
and  esthetic  purposes,  including  diagrams  for 
the  most  efficient,  beneficial,  and  liveable  in- 
terrelationship of  these  various  uses,  so  that 
the  plan  may  serve  to  direct  the  course  of 
future  development  in  a  manner  which 
promotes  economic  efficiency  and  the  general 
welfare;  and  (Iv)  such  additional  informa- 
tion as  the  Council  deems  necessary  to 
promote  the  orderly  and  beneficial  develop- 
ment of  the  coastal  zone; 

"(D)  in  formulating  such  master  plan,  the 
coastal  authority  shall  hold  public  hearings 
on  the  proposed  master  plan  or  on  various 
alternative  master  plans  in  order  to  obtain 
all  points  of  view  In  the  final  preparation 
of  the  master  plan; 

"(E)  the  coastal  authority  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  amend  such  master  plan  at  any 
time  that  it  determines  that  conditions 
which  existed  or  were  foreseen  at  the  time 
of  the  formulation  of  such  master  plan  have 
changed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  Justify  modi- 
fication of  such  plan,  and  authority  for  such 
modiflcatlon  shall  provide  for  adoption  of 
amendments  only  after  a  full  opportunity  for 
comment.  Including  hearings,  have  been 
afforded  to  Interested  pcu'tles;  and 


"(F)  at  the  discretion  of  the  coastal  au- 
thority and  with  the  approval  of  the  Council, 
a  master  plan  may  be  developed  and  adopted 
In  segments  so  that  concerted  and  early  at- 
tention may  be  devoted  to  those  areas  of  the 
coastal  zone  which  most  urgently  need  com- 
prehensive planning  and  development:  Pro- 
vided.  That  each  such  segment  does  not  ex- 
clude any  portion  of  the  coastal  zone  which  Is 
substantially  Interrelated  economically,  so- 
cially, or  by  peculiar  geographic  configuration 
or  movement  of  ocean  tides  or  currents  with 
the  area  which  Is  Included  within  such  plan- 
ning segment:  And  provided  further,  That 
the  coastal  authority  adequately  allows  for 
the  ultimate  coordination  of  the  various  seg- 
ments of  the  master  plan  into  a  single  unified 
plan  and  that  the  coastal  authority  satisfies 
the  Council  that  such  unified  plan  will  be 
completed  as  soon  as  is  reasonably  practi- 
cable; 

"(2)  provides  authority  for  the  develop- 
m.ent  of  the  coastal  zone  in  accordance  with 
such  master  plan,  and  such  authority  shall 
include  power — 

"(A)  to  draw  up  land  use  and  zoning 
regulations  which  shall  control  public  and 
private  development  of  the  coastal  zone  in 
order  to  assure  compliance  with  the  master 
plaun  and  to  resolve  conflicts  among  compet- 
ing uses; 

"(B)  to  acquire  lands  within  the  coiistal 
zone  through  condemnation  or  other  means 
when  necessary  to  achieve  conformance  with 
the  master  plan; 

"(C)  to  develop  land  and  facilities  and  to 
operate  such  public  facilities  as  beaches, 
marinas,  and  other  waterfront  developments, 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  such  master 
plan; 

"(D)  to  barrow  money  and  issue  bonds  for 
the  purpose  of  land  acquisition  or  land  and 
water  development  and  restoration  projects; 
and 

"(E)  to  exercise  svich  other  functions  as 
the  Council  determines  are  necessary  to  en- 
able the  orderly  development  of  the  coastal 
zone  in  accord.ince  with  such  master  plan; 
and 

"(3)  provides  authority  for  the  coastal  au- 
thority to  review  all  development  projects 
or  regulations  proposed  by  any  State  or  local 
authority  or  private  developer  to  determine 
whether  such  project  or  regulation  is  con- 
!=lstent  with  the  principles  and  standards  set 
forth  in  the  master  plan  and  to  reject  a  de- 
velopment plan  which  falls  to  comply  with 
such  principles  and  standards:  Provided. 
That  such  determination  shall  be  made  only 
after  there  has  been  a  full  opportunity  for 
hearings:  And  provided  further.  That  such 
determination  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review. 

"ALLOTMENTS 

'Sec.  305.  (a)  In  making  the  grants  pur- 
suant to  section  304.  the  Council  may  make 
available  to  a  coastal  authority  up  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  developing  a  long- 
range  master  plan  and  implementing  a  de- 
velopment program  pursuant  to  such  sec- 
tion. The  actual  amount  of  the  allotment  to 
each  coastal  authority  shall  be  determined, 
in  accordance  with  the  Council's  regulations, 
on  the  basis  of  (1)  the  population  of  the 
State,  (2)  the  area  of  public  water  within 
the  State's  coastal  zone,  and  (3)  the  need 
for  comprehensive  plarming  and  develop- 
ment of  such  coastal  zone. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  grants  In  aid.  the 
Council  is  authorized,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Council  may  prescribe,  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  coastal  authori- 
ties to  underwrite  by  guaranty  thereof  bond 
Issues  or  loans  for  the  purpose  of  land  ac- 
quisition or  land  and  water  development  and 
restoration  projects. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  306.  The  method  of  computing  and 
paying  amounts  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  as  follows: 

"(1)  "nie  Council  shall,  prior  to  the  b«gin- 


nlng  of  each  calendar  quarter  or  other  period 
prescribed  by  It.  estimate  the  amount  to  b« 
paid  to  each  coastal  authority  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  tlUe  for  such  period,  such  esti- 
mate to  b«  based  on  such  records  of  the 
coastal  authority  and  information  furnished 
by  it,  and  such  other  investigation,  as  the 
Council  may  And  necessary. 

"(2)  The  Council  shall  pay  to  the  coastal 
authority  from  the  allotment  available  there- 
for, the  amount  so  estimated  by  It  for  any 
period,  reduced  or  Increased,  as  the  case  may 
be,  by  any  sum  (not  previously  adjusted  un- 
der this  paragraph)  by  which  it  finds  that 
Its  estimate  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  such 
coastal  authority  for  any  prior  period  under 
this  title  was  greater  or  less  than  the  amount 
which  should  have  been  paid  to  such  coastal 
authority  for  such  prior  period  under  this  ^ 
title.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  through 
the  disbursing  facilities  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, at  such  times  and  In  such  Install- 
ments as  the  Council  may  determine. 

"REVIEW 

"Sec.  307.  Whenever  the  Council  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  a  coastal  authority  finds  that — 

"(a)  the  program  submitted  by  such 
coastal  authority  and  approved  under  sec- 
tion 304  has  been  so  changed  that  it  no 
longer  complies  with  a  requirement  of  such 
section;  or 

"(b)  in  the  administration  of  the  program 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  such  a  requirement,  the  Council  shall 
notify  such  coastal  authority  that  no  further 
payments  will  be  made  under  this  title  until 
It  Is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
such  failure.  Until  the  Council  Is  so  satis- 
fied, it  shall  make  no  further  payments  to 
such  coastal  authority  under  this  title. 

"RECORDS 

"Sec.  308.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  prescribe. 
Including  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  of  the  funds  received 
under  the  grant,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  in  connection  with 
which  the  grant  was  made  and  the  amount 
and  nature  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
.sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  fa- 
cilitate vci  effective  audit. 

"(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  representa- 
tives, shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  of  the  recipient 
of  the  grant  that  are  pertinent  to  the  deter- 
mination that  funds  granted  are  used  in 
accordance  with  this  title. 

"FEDERAL    PROJECTS 

"Sec.  309.  (a)  All  Federal  agencies  con- 
ducting or  supporting  research  or  other  ac- 
tivities in  a  coastal  zone  shall  seek  to  make 
such  activities  support  and  be  consistent 
with  the  program  of  the  appropriate  coastal 
authority. 

"(b)  Federal  agencies  shall  not  undertake 
any  development  projects  in  a  coastal  zone 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  appropriate 
coastal  authority,  are  Inconsistent  with  the 
master  plan  of  such  coastal  authority  unless 
the  Council,  after  receiving  detailed  com- 
ments from  both  the  Federal  agency  and 
the  coastal  authority  and  Investigating  the 
proposed  development  project,  finds  that 
such  project  is.  on  balance,  consistent  with 
the  general  objectives  of  this  title. 

"(c)  When  the  appropriate  coastal  au- 
thority approves  a  development  project  of 
any  Federal  agency  in  the  coastal  zone  as 
consistent  with  Its  master  plan,  the  Council 
may.  upon  petition  of  at  least  six  of  its  mem- 
bers, review  such  development  project,  and 
after  receiving  detailed  comments  from  both 
the  Federal  agency  and  the  coastal  authority 
and  investigating  the  proposed  development 
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project,  reject  such  development  project  If 
It  finds  that  s»eh  project  Is,  on  balance,  In- 
consistent wltU  the  general  objectives  of  this 
title. 

'•(d>  All  Fe<ieral  agencies  shall  Include  in 
any  request  Tot  authorization  or  funding  of 
Federal  projecis  in  a  coastal  zone  a  state- 
ment of  their  relevance  to  the  plan  of  the 
appropriate  coistal  authority. 

j  "accui^Tioirs 
"SBC.  310.  Ii^  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  Council  may  issue  such  reg- 
ulations as  maj(  be  appropriate. 
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AMNtJAI.  aXPORT 


The  Council  shall  prepare 
the  President  for  transmittal 
not  later   than  January   1 
comprehensive  report  on  the 
Df  this  title  for  the  preceding 
Siuch  report  shall  include  but 
to  (1)   an  Identification  of 
approved    pursuant    to 
the  preceding  calendar  year 
of  these  programs:    (2)    a 
participating  in  the  pro- 
litle  and  a  description  of  the 
State's  program  and  its  ac- 
I  luring  the  preceding  calendar 
^mization  of  the  allotment  of 
coastal  authorities  and 
the  major  projects  and  areas 
funds  were  expended;   (4)  an 
any  State  programs  which 
and  disapproved  or  with 
grants  have  been  terminated 
and  a  statement  of  the  rea- 
(5)  a  listing  of  the  Fed- 
pro  J  ects  which  the  Council 
section  308  of  this  title 
of  the  final  action  taken  by 
respect  to  each  such  proj- 
of  the  regulations  is- 
or  in  effect  during  the 
year;  and  (7)  a  summary 
problems  arising  in  the  ad- 
thls  title  In  order  of  priority, 
required    by   subsection 
such  recommendations  for 
as  the  Council  deems 
ieve  the  objectives  of  this 
enhanbe  its  effective  operation. 
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MARIIIE    RESOtniCES    FUND 


pv  rposes 


sum  of  $75,000,000  of  aU  rev- 
each  fiscal  year  beginning 
1^69,  to  the  extent  such  rev- 
would  be  deposited  in  mis- 
of    the    United    States 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
3tat.   462;    43   U.SC.    1337   et 
the   funds   held   in  escrow 
ag:reement  of  October  12, 
United  States  and  Loulsi- 
the  United  States  is  deter- 
en^itled  to  such  escrow  fund, 
a  special  fund  in  the  Treas- 
as  the  'Marine  Resources 
such   func.  shall   be  used 
of    ( 1 )    assistance  to 
under   the   provisions    of 
J  Let.  and  (2)  funding  of  pro- 
under  title  II  of  this  Act, 
authorized  for  such  use  to 
available  in  appropriation 

3(a)    of   the   Marine   Re- 
Engineering   Development    Act 
1102   (a))   is  amended  by 
thereof  the  following: 

of  the  Army." 
3(f)    of   the   Marine   Re- 
neering   Development    Act 
1102(f))    is  amended  by 


( 


Btrllclng  out  "June  30.  1970"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1975". 

Skc.  5.  Section  9  of  the  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development  Act  of  1966 
(33  use.  1108)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
•**!  ,200,000"  and  inserting  In  lien  thereof 
"$3,000,000". 


enl 

Se<  retary 
tlc^ 
Enfei 
'.S  C, 


S.  2805 — INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
TAX  REFORM  ACT  OP  1969 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
the  Tax  Redistribution  Act  of  1969. 

This  bill  is  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  same  as  the  timendment  I  sub- 
mitted to  H.R.  12290  on  July  18. 

However,  as  I  explained  when  I  sub- 
mitted the  amendment,  H.R.  12290  had 
been  unexpectedly  voted  out  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  and  my  amend- 
ment would  not  be  referred  to  commit- 
tee. 

Sd  that  the  bill  can  be  considered  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  I  rein- 
troduce the  amendment  as  an  individual 
bill. 

There  is  no  need  to  spell  out  again  the 
provisions  of  the  Tax  Redistribution  Act 
of  1969. 

In  brief,  the  bill  generates  about  $17 
billion  in  new  tax  revenues  by  closing 
tax  loopholes  which,  with  no  justifica- 
tion favor  the  wealthy,  and  grants  about 
$6.7  billion  in  tax  relief,  most  of  which 
goes  to  persons  earning  less  than  $20,000 
a  year. 

The  net  gain  of  about  $10  billion  in 
new  revenues  would  permit  Congress  to 
appropriate  additional  funds  to  domes- 
tic programs  and  to  eliminate  the  sur- 
tax completely. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
biU  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2805)  to  reform  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  laws,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hart,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
France. 


S.  2809— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  ACT  FOR  AN  EXTENSION 
OP  THE  AUTHORITY  TO  MAKE 
FORMULA  GRANTS  TO  SCHOOLS 
OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  debate  in  1958  on  Public  Law 
85-544,  which  originally  provided  for- 
mula grants  to  schools  of  public  health, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  schools  of 
public  health  were,  in  effect,  the  public 
health  equivalent  of  West  Point,  An- 
napolis, and  the  Air  Force  Academy  in 
providing  professional  health  training 
and  leadership  for  the  Nation.  Most 
graduates  of  these  schools  go  into  the 
public  service  in  staflBng  essential  public 
health  positions  in  municipal,  county, 
State,  and  Federal  Government  levels. 

Over  the  years,  the  Nation's  schools  of 
public  health  have  fulfilled  their  commit- 
ment to  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  help  provide  expanded  and 
higher  quality  services  to  people  by  train- 
ing of  health  personnel.  The  formula 
grants  allocated  to  the  schools  have  been 
the  Isey  factor  in  training  the  vitally 
needed  cadre  of  health  specialists  that 
are  in  such  short  supply  in  Federal, 
State,  and  local  health  agencies 


These  schools,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Federal  formula  grant  program 
funds,  have  been  able  to  fulfill  their 
mission  in  serving  the  complex,  changing 
health  needs  of  our  modem  society,  In 
meeting  new  challenges  to  our  health  en- 
vironment, and  in  seeking  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  the  age-old  problems  of  dis- 
ease, chronic  illnesses,  and  the  protection 
and  promotion  of  our  national  health  and 
well-being. 

In  so  doing,  the  schools  play  essential 
roles  in  many  diverse  fields  that  are  im- 
portant to  the  national  welfare. 

Teaching:  The  teaching  role  of  the 
schools  prepares  physicians,  dentists, 
engineers,  nurses,  and  other  professional 
public  health  personnel  to  organize  and 
administer  programs  and  to  perform  re- 
search and  teaching  fimctions  aimed  at 
controlling  and  preventing  disease  and 
other  health  hazards.  It  is  also  directed 
toward  the  promotion  of  soimd  health 
practices  among  population  groups  at  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  levels. 

Public  Service:  A  survey  of  graduates 
of  public  health  schools  shows  that  more 
than  90  percent  enter  professional  em- 
ployment in  public  agencies  at  the  State, 
local,  or  Federal  health  levels.  Many 
faculty  members  of  the  schools  also  serve 
as  expert  consultants  to  public  and  pri- 
vate health  agencies  concerned  with 
public  health  matters.  The  increasing 
concern  with  such  health  problems  as  air 
and  water  pollution,  aging,  chronic  dis- 
eases, radiation,  accident  prevention, 
mental  health,  and  nutrition  has  caused 
a  corresponding  increase  in  demands  for 
new  curriculums  and  training  of  profes- 
sional public  health  personnel  in  these 
and  other  fields  to  fill  existing  vacancies 
in  public  agencies. 

Research:  The  schools'  research  role  is 
oriented  primarily  to  the  search  for  the 
causes  and  for  the  means  of  controlling 
and  preventing  disease,  accidents,  and 
other  health  hazards  on  a  mass  basis, 
rather  than  to  the  clinical  aspects  of 
healing  sick  persons — the  primary  con- 
cern of  research  in  medical  schools  and 
hospitals.  Other  public  health  research 
develops  basic  knowledge  of  the  social, 
cultural,  and  economic  factors  involved 
in  effective  application  of  proven  health 
measures  among  various  population 
groups. 

This  remarkable  record  of  accomplish- 
ment could  not  have  been  made  without 
the  financial  assistance  provided  during 
the  administrations  of  four  Presidents 
and  the  bipartisan  support  of  the  85th 
through  the  90th  Congresses.  Nor  could 
such  progress  in  public  health  training 
and  progress  have  been  made  without 
formula  grant  funds,  which  provide  the 
flexibility  required  in  the  schools'  teach- 
ing and  administrative  structure. 

Schools  of  public  health,  unlike  other 
institutions,  cannot  rely  on  alumni  con- 
tributions for  financial  support,  since 
virtually  all  graduates  are  engaged  in 
public -service  activities.  Thus,  they  must 
depend  more  heavily  on  grant  programs 
than  many  of  the  other  professional 
schools. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
formula  grant  program  in  1958,  Congress 
has  authorized  $41  million  in  assistance 
to  the  schools  of  public  health.  Of  this 
amount,  only  $26  million  has  been  sub- 
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sequently  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
and  expended  by  the  schools  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  program. 

For  the  1969-70  school  year— fiscal 
year  1970 — the  schools  of  public  health 
"have  estimated  their  financial  needs  at 
S8.8  million  in  formula  grant  funds.  This 
amount  is  required  just  to  keep  pace  with 
increased  student  enrollment,  the  need 
for  new  courses,  and  rising  operating 
costs.  This  compares  with  a  current  au- 
thorization ceiling  of  $7  million  for  fiscal 
1970  and  the  Presidents  budget  request 
of  only  $4,554,000 — the  same  amount  as 
appropriated  by  Congress  last  year. 

The  serious  financial  crisis  facing 
schools  of  public  health  during  the  next 
several  years  poses  a  growing  threat  for 
the  1970's  in  their  ability  to  supply  the 
increasing  demands  by  health  agencies 
for  trained  professional  health  man- 
power. Vacancies  already  exist  in  key 
health  positions  at  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment despite  the  tremendous  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  skilled  health  per- 
sonnel being  trained  each  year  by  the 
schools  of  public  health. 

It  is  clear  that  since  the  schools  of 
public  health  are  the  only  source  to  train 
these  vitally  needed  health  professionals, 
our  national  needs  can  only  be  met  by 
increasing  the  appropriations  level  in  the 
91st  Congress  to  more  realistic  levels. 
Only  then  can  our  Nation  be  assured  of 
meeting  our  National,  State,  and  local 
health  manpower  requirements. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  today  a 
bill  to  extend  this  program  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years,  with  authorized  funds  of 
$9  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1971,  $12  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  $15  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $18  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  $20  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1975. 

Mr.  President,  the  future  progress  in 
the  public  health  field  in  America  de- 
pends, in  large  part,  on  the  continuing 
and  expanding  support  of  the  schools  of 
public  health  through  formula  grant 
funds.  I  call  on  the  Congress  to  give  these 
schools  its  assistance,  encouragement, 
and  support  through  the  enactment  of 
this  bUl. 

I  also  want  to  report  that  the  newest 
school  of  public  health  is  located  at  the 
University  of  Texas  in  Houston.  I  am 
ve:-y  proud  that  the  school  received  ac- 
creditation in  June  of  this  year.  For  this 
achievement,  I  congratulate  Dean  Reuel 
Stallones  and  his  dedicated  staff. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2809)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  for 
an  additional  period  the  authority  to 
make  formula  grants  to  schools  of  public 
health,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough, 
for  himself  and  other  Senators,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2809 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
309(c)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $6,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
$7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970  '  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  "$7,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
$9,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971.  $11,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  1972,  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  $18,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and  $20,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975". 


S  2811— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  WAIVE  THE  FOREIGN  RESI- 
DENCE REQUIREMENT  FOR  CER- 
TAIN MEDICAL  DOCTORS  UNDER 
THE  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATION- 
ALITY ACT 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonaUty  Act  to  waive  the  2-year  foreign 
residence  requirement  of  section  212(e), 
for  medical  doctors  who  are  willing  to 
serve  in  a  poverty  area  for  5  years. 

In  my  State  of  Kentucky,  as  well  as  in 
other  States,  there  are  areas  which  have 
been  classified  as  "poverty  areas"  where 
it  is  virtually  impossible  for  the  area  to 
obtain  qualified  doctors. 

This  bill  would  allow  the  Attorney 
General,  on  request  of  a  medical  doctor 
admitted  under  section  101(a)(15)(J), 
to  waive  the  2-year  foreign  residence  re- 
quirement, if  the  doctor  enters  into  an 
agreement,  in  writing,  that  he  will  serve 
in  a  poverty  area  of  the  United  States  for 
a  period  of  5  years. 

In  my  State,  there  is  a  community  con- 
sisting of  three  counties,  approximately 
20,000  people,  whose  one  hospital  is  with- 
out physicians.  Two  doctors,  man  and 
wife,  in  this  country  under  section  101 
(a)  (15)  (J),  a  surgeon  and  pediatrician, 
wanted  to  serve  this  community,  but  the 
petitions  filed  in  their  behalf  were  denied 
by  HEW.  This  community  is  still  without 
medical  assistance. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  this  measure,  ii 
passed,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  such 
communities,  not  only  in  my  State,  but 
in  other  States  where  there  are  similar 
conditions. 

I  would  like  to  add,  that  If,  for  any 
reason,  the  doctor  failed  to  honor  his 
agreement,  he  shall,  upon  the  order  of 
the  Attorney  General,  be  deported. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2811)  to  waive  the  2-year 
foreign  residence  requirement  of  section 
212(e)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  for  medical  doctors  who  are  will- 
ing to  serve  in  a  poverty  area  for  5  years, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Cooper,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Harris),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGS).  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskik)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2422,  to  amend  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  prescribe  the  maximum  rate  of 
interest  for  the  students  insured  loan 
program.  „,.^. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2S93 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  print- 
ing, the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr  Church)  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2593,  to  exclude  ofBcers  and 
employees  of  Western  Hemisphere  busi- 
nesses from  being  charged  against  the 
Western  Hemisphere  immigration  quota. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.    2721 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  be  added  as 
a  consponsor  of  S.  2721.  the  Insured  Stu- 
dent Loan  Emergency  Amendments  of 
1969. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With  - 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  239— RESOLU- 
TION  RELATING   TO   REFERENCE 
OF  SENATE  BILL  2807  TO  THE  U.S 
COURT  OF  CLAIMS 
Mr    ALLOTT    (for  himself    and  Mr. 
DoMiNicK)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  239) ;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

S.  RES.  239 
Resolved.  That  the  bill  (S.  2807) ,  entitled 
"A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  Southwest  Metro- 
poUtan  Water  and  Sanitation  District,  Colo- 
rado" now  pending  in  the  Senate,  together 
with  all  the  accompanying  papers,  is  hereby 
referred  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims;  and  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  shall  proceed  with  the  same 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  title  28  of  the  United 
Stetes  Code,  and  report  to  the  Senate,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall 
be  sufficient  to  inform  the  Congress  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  demand  as  a 
claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United 
States,  or  a  gratuity,  and  the  amount,  if 
any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from  the 
United  States  to  the  claimant. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OP  BILLS 

S.    Z422 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  BAYH)  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Cask),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr, 


FEDERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  FOR 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  few  months  a  number  of  useful  leg- 
islative proposals  have  been  put  forward 
to  provide  increased  revenues  to  help 
State  and  local  governments  meet  their 
growing  fiscal  needs.  Most  recently,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
included,  as  part  of  its  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969,  an  imaginative  proposal  for  a 
Federal  interest  subsidy  to  encourage 
State  and  local  governments  to  issue 
taxable  bonds,  and  thereby  forgo  their 
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longstanding  i  rivilege  of  Issuing  tax- 
free  bonds. 

As  I  have  often  stated  in  the  past,  I 
believe  that  on^  of  our  most  urgent  do- 
mestic prioritli  is  to  find  more  effec- 
tive and  efflcierit  ways  to  help  State  and 
local  governments  finance  their  expand- 
ing social  progtams,  and  I  look  forward 
to  the  coming  Senate  debate  on  tax  re- 
form as  a  method  of  clarifying  the  is- 
sues in  this  crucial  area. 

Another  groiH)  of  proposals  that  has 
received  wide  ^pport  in  this  area  in- 
volves the  concept  of  Federal  revenue 
sharing  with   State   and  local   govern- 
ments. The  repirt  last  December  of  the 
Commission   headed    by   Senator   Paul 
Douglas — the  Rational  Commission   on 
Urban  Problems— identified  many  of  the 
most  signlflcani  Issues  in  the  proposals 
for    revenue    iharing,     including    the 
amount  of  Pedei-al  funds  that  should  be 
made  available ; !  the  formula  and  proce- 
dure for  allocating  funds  to  the  States; 
the  need  for  special  incentives  to  en- 
courage consolidation  of  governmental 
units    and    increase    their   reliance    on 
State  «nd  local  Income  taxes;  the  need 
tor  so-called  pais- through  provisions  to 
provide  direct  Assistance  to  cities  and 
urban  counties,  ivith  or  without  a  popu- 
degree  of  control  to  be 
Federal   Government 
le  revenues  to  be  made 
available;  and  tbe  effect  of  the  proposal 
on  other  FederaJ  grant  priorities. 

According  to  feress  reports.  President 
Nixon  will  discu*  the  concept  of  revenue 
sharing  as  part  of  his  address  to  the 
Nation  this  evening,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  discussion  will  help  to  carry 
us  forward  along]  this  important  path. 

Recently,  in  his  column  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Btar.  Michael  Harring- 
ton wrote  perceptively  of  the  difficult 
problems  involv^  in  tailoring  revenue 
sharing  to  meet(  the  challenge  of  the 
seventies.  In  hi$  article,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton makes  the  ctntral  point  that  many 
of  our  current  domestic  problems — espe- 
cially education,  employment,  housing, 
and  pollution — transcend  State  and  local 
boundaries,  and  toust  be  attacked  on  a 
coordinated  regldnal  basis  if  they  are  to 
be  successfully  resolved. 

Mr.  President,  [because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  Mr.  Hartington's  article  and  its 
provocative  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ing debate  over  revenue  sharing,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  I  do  aiso  ask  linanimous  con- 
sent that  a  p^e^mina^y  discussion  of 
the  administratiqn's  intended  proposal, 
which  appeared  in  yesterday's  Wall 
printed  in  the  Record. 
objection,  the  articles 
printed  in  the  Record, 
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I  Harrington) 
|»G  Tests  State  Lines 
Jty  lines  of  America  are 
among  our  most  belbved  historical  accidents. 
For  some  time  thes^  quaint  boundaries  have 
been  serving  reactionary  purposes  and  there 
is  now  a  very  real  danger  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration will  institutionalize  this  evil. 

Revenue  sharing  IB  the  reason  why  our  In- 
herited poliUcal  gepgraphy  ha*  become  so 


Important.  For  it  Is  most  lllcely  that  President 
Nixon  will  shortly  propose  a  scheme  whereby 
Washington  returns  a  portion  of  its  Income 
tax  receipts  to  local  governments.  There  Is 
already  a  flght  between  the  state  houses  and 
the  city  halls  for  control  of  these  funds. 

But  there  is  another  issue  In  revenue 
sharing  which  has  not  been  so  widely  de- 
bated. Are  the  political  units  which,  in  some 
cases,  were  set  up  to  deal  with  colonial 
America  adequately  designed  to  cope  with  the 
technology  of  the  21st  Century?  George  the 
First  of  England  gave.  Maryland  to  Lord 
Baltimore  but  must  we  gx>  on  obeying  that 
royal  writ? 

In  fact.  America  has  been  answering  these 
questions  affirmatively  and  using  its  archaic 
structures  to  confront  futuristic  changes. 
The  result  has  been  antl-soclal  and  If  this 
approach  is  Incorporated  In  the  revenue- 
sharing  plan  it  would  amount  to  a  g;lant  step 
backwards. 

The  suburbs  are  the  most  obvious  case  In 
point  of  what  is  Involved.  For  some  time  now 
prosperous  white  areas  have  used  their  mu- 
nicipal boundaries  and  zoning  power  to  keep 
out  "undesirables."  i.e.  the  poor  and  particu- 
larly the  black  poor.  Often  the  people  living 
in  these  affluent  Shangrl-las — built  with  fed- 
erally subsidized,  tax  deductible  interest  and 
served  by  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  Fed- 
eral highways— still  work  In  the  big  cities. 
At  the  end  of  the  day  they  take  their  taxes 
home  and  leave  their  social  responsibilities 
behind. 

The  states  have  used  their  sovereignty  in 
similar  ways.  Some  of  them  have  passed 
"Right  to  Work"  laws  in  order  to  create  a 
cheap,  unorganized  supply  of  labor  and  thus 
provide  business  with  an  antl-soclal  induce- 
ment to  build  In  their  area.  And  some  states 
(usually  the  same  ones  with  "Right  to  Work" 
laws)  have  kept  welfare  benefits  scandalously 
low  precisely  in  order  to  export  their  poor 
to  big  cities  where  they  are  unprepared,  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  education  and  skill  to 
live. 

But  even  beyond  these  Instances  of  the 
reactionary  uses  of  state  and  city  rights,  there 
is  another  trend  which  demands  that  we  re- 
think our  borders.  For  It  Is  increasingly  clear 
that  problems  like  education,  employment, 
housing  and  pollution  of  all  kinds  spread  out 
over  entire  metropolitan  areas  and  multi- 
state  regions.  And  they  simply  wiU  not  be 
solved  if  Washington  invests  billions  of 
shared  revenues  to  make  the  ancient  borders 
even  more  rigid. 

Once,  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  nation  understood  this  point  and  the 
result  was  one  of  the  most  imaginative  and 
comprehensive  social  programs  in  our  his- 
tory. And  a  few  years  back,  when  it  seemed 
that  the  Appalachian  program  was  going  to 
be  a  new  point  of  departiire  and  not  Just  a 
road-bulldlng  effort,  the  Ctongreas  officially 
endorsed  a  regional  approach  to  a  problem 
which  Just  didn't  confine  Itself  within  the 
old  state  lines. 

But  now  revenue  sharing  provides  a  tre- 
mendous opportunity  for  making  more 
meaningful  political  units  in  America.  The 
funds  should  not  simply  be  earmarked  for 
broad  categories  of  social  expenditure,  al- 
though that  is  basic.  Beyond  that  the  law 
should  provide  that  no  state  or  city  could 
q\iallfy  for  its  money  unless  it  had  presented 
plans  for  regional  and  metropolitan  action 
In  the  critical  areas  which  were  up  for  sub- 
sidy. 

Another  Idea,  put  forward  by  Paul  Doug- 
las' National  Cksmmisslon  on  tJrban  Problems, 
would  help  enormously  in  making  political 
life  in  this  country  more  democratic.  Reve- 
nue sharing,  the  Commission  said,  should 
sytematically  favor  larger  and  consolidated 
units.  The  basic  point  here  is  that  many  of 
the  more  than  80,000  local  governments  in 
this  country  are  costly  gimmicks  for  evading 
aodal  re«ponj»iblllty  and  creating  public 
problems  rather  than  cemtetTB  of  graos  root* 


creativity.  And  many  of  them  are  so  small 
that  they  do  not  have  the  resources  to  pro- 
vide decent  public  services  for  their  citizens. 
If  revenue  sharing  could  help  to  simply  this 
labyrinth  and  make  political  power  more 
rational  and  transparent,  that  would  be  a 
major  step  toward  involving  the  people  in 
governing  themselves. 

So  revenue  sharing  can  be  an  excellent 
reform — or  It  can  be  a  menace.  In  the  debate 
over  the  seemingly  technical  details  of  the 
bin,  there  will  be  a  fateful  confrontation 
ar*d  social  future  of  this  nation.  In  short, 
read  the  fine  print  carefully. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  7,  1969 1 
NuRTXJurNG  THE  GROSS  Rate:  Nixon  To  Un- 
veil Plan  To  Share  Tax  Revenue  With 
States,  CrriES  in  TV  Talk  Tomorrow 

(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 
Washington. — For  years,  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  Administrations  have  talked 
long  and  eloquently  about  the  need  to 
strengthen  state  and  local  governments.  And 
back  from  the  state  capltols  and  city  halls 
always  has  come  the  pointed  message;  "Skip 
the  sweet  talk.  Just  send  money." 

Tomorrow  night,  President  Nixon  Is  to  un- 
veil to  a  national  television  audience  his 
plan  for  doing  Just  that:  Sharing  about  $500 
million  of  Federal  tax  revenue,  no  strings 
attached,  with  financially  strapped  states, 
cities,  towns  and  counties  in  the  fiscal  year 
starting  next  July  1.  Paced  with  the  hard, 
political  reality  that  a  united  front  is  needed 
if  revenue-sharing  was  to  have  any  chance 
of  becoming  law.  the  Governors,  mayors  and 
county  executives  appear  to  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  compromising  differences 
among  themselves  and  agreeing  with  White 
House  officials  on  the  broad  outlines  of  a 
plan. 

This  is  indeed  a  major  breakthrough  in 
the  long,  uphill  struggle  to  enact  revenue- 
sharing,  yet  the  hurdles  ahead  still  loom 
ominously  high.  Some  mayors  may  back 
away  and  oppose  the  plan  as  inadequate  once 
details  are  known.  Powerful  Congressmen, 
Including  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee chairman.  Rep.  Mills  (D.,  Ark.)  and 
ranking  committee  Republican  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin,  oppose  the  Idea.  Potent  lobbies, 
such  as  the  AFL-CIO,  prefer  new,  or  ex- 
panded, grant  programs  in  which  Congress 
specifies  the  projects  for  which  the  money 
is  to  be  spent;  probably  they  will  fight  rev- 
enue-sharing. 

OODS  AGAINST  US 

"The  Governors  will  be  for  it.  most  may- 
ors will  be  for  it.  the  county  executives  will 
be  for  it,"  says  a  White  House  man;  "the 
question  is  whether  all  these  people  will  still 
be  enough."  Declares  a  state  official  active  in 
the  fight  for  revenue-sharing:  "The  odds  are 
still  against  us." 

The  approach  Mr.  Nixon  will  put  before 
the  nation  was  worked  out  by  a  task  force 
headed  by  Assistant  Treasury  Secretary  Miu-- 
ray  Weldenbaum.  It  has  been  refined  in 
White  House  huddles  masterminded  by  Pres- 
idential counselor  Arthur  Burns.  It  would 
earmark  and  automatically  turn  back  each 
year  to  state  and  local  governments,  to  use 
however  they  see  fit,  a  small  percentage  of 
the  individual  income-tax  base — the  total 
taxable  Income  reported  by  all  individuals. 

For  the  calendar  year  starting  Jan.  1,  1971, 
the  amount  probably  would  be  0.25  Tc  of  the 
individual  Income-tax  base.  Because  that 
base  could  be  as  high  as  $400  billion,  the 
revenue-sharing  kitty  would  be  close  to  $1 
bUlion  for  the  calendar  year;  the  figure 
would  be  only  $500  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  because  the  sharing 
would  Le  In  effect  for  only  half  of  that 
year.  The  earmarked  percentage  gradually 
would  Increase  over  the  next  two- to- three 
years  imtil  it  reached  1%  of  the  base,  at 
which  time  it  probably  would  be  turning 
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back  almost  $5  billion  a  year  to  state  and 
local  governments. 

Governors,  mayors  and  county  executives 
wanted  a  larger  turn-back  right  away  but 
the  Administration,  trying  to  hold  down 
total  Federal  budget  spending,  argues  it's 
better  to  start  small,  get  the  precedent  es- 
tablished, and  Increase  the  amounts  later. 
The  initial  revenue-sharing  fund  would  be 
larger  only  if  Mr.  Bums  wins  a  last-minute 
victory  in  another  area  and  succeeds  In  cut- 
ting down  the  cost  of  a  proposed  welfare- 
reform  plan.  Then,  some  of  the  money 
"saved"  there  might  go  Into  a  larger  initial 
revenue-sharing  fund — perhaps  starting  with 
0.50%  or  closer  to  $2  billion. 

TWO  ADJUSTMENTS  OUTLINED 

The  shared  money  would  be  distributed  to 
the  states  basically  in  proportion  to  their 
population,  but  with  two  adjustments.  One 
would  lift  payments  above  this  base  for  state 
and  local  governments  already  making  an 
above-average  effort  (as  determined  by  a 
series  of  complicated  mathematical  formu- 
las) to  pay  for  broad  public  services  with 
their  own  tax  revenues;  it  would  lower  pay- 
ments to  those  making  a  below-average  ef- 
fort. The  other,  an  "equalization"  adjust- 
ment, would  fatten  somewhat  the  share  of 
lower-income  states  and  slim  down  the  share 
of  wealthier  ones. 

Each  state  would  keep  part  of  its  Federal 
payment,  but  would  be  required  to  relay 
automatically,  or  "pass  through,"  the  rest 
as  an  allotment  to  cities,  counties  and  towns. 
Though  the  pass-through  portion  would 
vary  widely  from  state  to  state,  depending  on 
the  relationship  between  state  and  local-tax 
efforts,  nationally  it  would  work  out,  quite 
coincidentally.  so  that  the  local  units  get 
Just  about  half  the  total  Federal  revenue- 
sharing  p>ot. 

"We  are  pretty  firm  on  the  broad  prlncl- 
(fles,"  a  Nixon  lieutenant  asserts,  "but  very 
flexible  on  details.  There's  really  no  right  or 
wrong  in  this  area."  The  White  House  Is 
sending  its  plan  to  Congress  now  for  study 
and  discussion;  even  the  most  optimistic 
Nixon  men  don't  expect  any  action  until  well 
into  the  1970  session. 

The  rationale  for  revenue-sharing  is  sim- 
ple. The  Federal  Government's  progressive 
income  tax  has  proven  a  highly  efficient  tool 
for  raising  more  and  more  revenue  from  an 
expanding  economy,  while  state  and  local 
governments  have  been  hard-pressed  to  find 
money  to  cover  outlays  swelling  almost  10 't 
a  year.  So  Uncle  Sam  should  turn  back  scane 
of  his  fast-multiplying  dollars,  but  without 
tying  any  strings  at  all  to  the  largesse — 
unlike  grant  programs  that  will  continue  to 
provide  Federal  funds  specifically  to  build 
highways,  or  hospitals,  or  help  pay  welfare 
or  school  costs.  The  no-strlngs  funds  would 
not  only  help  state  and  local  governments 
out  of  their  financial  hole,  but  would  also 
tend  to  decentralize  decision-making  by  re- 
ducing the  Federal  role  In  local  affairs  and 
encouraging  state  and  local  initiatives  in 
developing  new  approaches  and  programs. 

States  long  have  been  enthusiastic  about 
revenue-sharing,  provided  that  all  the  money 
would  go  to  them;  cities  and  counties  have 
been  similarly  enthusiastic,  provided  that 
half  the  pot,  or  more,  would  go  to  them 
without  the  states  getting  their  hands  on  it. 
The  Nixon  Administration  has  leaned  toward 
the  state  side — partly  because  more  gover- 
nors are  Republicans  and  more  mayors  Dem- 
ocratic, partly  because  the  President  and  his 
aides  honestly  believe  In  the  need  to  shore 
up  the  Federal  system  by  giving  the  states 
a  larger  role. 

VITAL   COMPROMISE    MADE 

A  surprising  degree  of  consensus  was 
reached  at  a  White  House  meeting  last 
month;  the  automatic  pass-through  arrange- 
ment was  the  vital  compromise,  and  the 
Administration  has  been  v.'orking  out  de- 
tails ever  since. 


White  House  officials  met  with  representa- 
tives of  the  governors  Tuesday,  and  will 
meet  with  a  group  of  mayors  today,  and 
preliminary  signals  suggest  trouble  ahead. 
Governors  of  wealtiiier  states  may  feel  they 
are  being  cheated,  and  flght  the  plan  in  Con- 
gress openly  or  quietly.  Some  mayors  may 
balk  at  the  small  size  of  the  total  pot.  or 
at  the  states'  half  of  it.  and  decide  they 
can  use  their  political  muscle  better  by  fight- 
ing for  Income  maintenance,  or  other  spe- 
cific grant  programs.  Larger  cities  may  de- 
cide too  much  would  go  to  smaller  cities. 
Many  local  leaders  may  conclude  all  the 
funds  are  too  "iffy"  to  warrant  much  of  a 
lobbying  effort. 

Declares  John  Gunther.  executive  director 
of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors:  "Our  mem- 
bers' first  reaction  Is  going  to  be.  "Hell,  we 
can  do  better  some  other  way'  Now  If  there's 
really  a  pass-through,  If  the  governor  sim- 
ply takes  one  check  from  David  Kennedy  and 
sends  out  a  batch  of  smaller  checks  to  the 
cities  and  counties,  maybe  theyll  buy  it. 
But  if  it  looks  like  It  has  any  catches  or 
gimmicks,  they'll  oppose  It.  Some  may  oppose 
it,  anyhow." 

Among  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
who  must  vote  to  Impose  the  Federal  taxes, 
there's  some  reluctance  to  let  governors  and 
mayors  grab  the  glory  for  spending  the  re- 
sulting money.  "And  this  Is  going  to  be  un- 
derlined by  all  the  recent  agony  over  ex- 
tending the  surtax,"  a  Democratic  Senator 
predicts. 

REP.     MILLS    IS    OPPOSED 

Two  key  lawmakers  already  have  Indicated 
strong  opposition.  Ways  and  Means  Chair- 
man Mills  proclaims  lUmself  "unalterably  op- 
posed" to  revenue-sharing.  "I've  told  the 
states  I'll  make  a  deal  with  them."  he  snorts. 
"We'll  share  our  revenue  if  they'll  share  our 
deficit.  But  they  say  they've  got  all  the 
deficits  they  need."  Republican  colleague 
Byrnes  doubts  the  Administration  could 
dream  up  any  plan  that  would  satisfy  him. 
As  do  many  conservatives,  he  argues  that. 
If  the  Federal  Government  has  any  extra  tax 
dollars,  it  should  reduce  its  income-tax 
rates — and  then  the  states  and  cities  can 
Increase  their  taxes.  (The  Administration  is 
exploring  the  possibility  of  routing  its  pro- 
posal to  some  other  committee,  to  bypass 
Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Byrnes.) 

Many  special-interest  groups,  and  quite 
possibly  some  Federal  bureaucrats,  would 
prefer  to  see  any  loose  Federal  dollars  tpent 
to  expand  specific  grant  programs  with  which 
they're  concerned.  The  Administration  prom- 
ises that  existing  grant  programs  won't  be 
trimmed  as  a  result  of  revenue-sharing — 
but  doubters  envision  these  programs  grow- 
ing at  a  slower  pace  in  the  future  If  revenue- 
sharing  Is  on  the  books. 

"The  budget  is  going  to  be  tight  for  many 
years."  a  cities  lobbyist  argues.  "Now  Just 
suppose  there's  a  White  House  meeting  on  a 
new  hospital  program  or  school  program,  and 
it's  going  to  cost  $500  million.  Won't  Burns, 
or  some  other  economizer,  argue.  "Well,  they 
have  all  that  money  from  revenue  Eharing; 
why  not  Just  make  this  8250  million  in- 
stead?'"  Admits  a  White  House  man:  "If 
revenue-sharing  works,  it  certainly  becomes 
an  attractive  alternative  to  new  grant  pro- 
grams." 

The  Administration  counts  on  the  mayors 
to  line  up  labor  support  for  revenue-sharing 
but,  even  If  the  mayors  do  go  along,  chances 
are  the  AFL-CIO  won't.  Labor  leaders  like 
having  Washington  specify  the  projects  for 
which  Federal  funds  are  to  be  spent:  few 
state  legislatures,  even  after  considerable  re- 
apportionment, share  labor's  preoccupation 
with  urban  problems. 

Yet  pressures  slowly  may  build  for  the  Ad- 
ministration proposal,  or  some  variant  of  It. 
Mr.  Nixon  will  push  hard  for  enactment;  "He 
sees  It,"  an  aide  says,  "as  a  domestic  program 
uniquely  his  own — not  a  continuation  of 
something    started    by    Roosevelt,    Truman, 


Kennedy  or  Johnson."  It  also  could  be  ad- 
vanced  as   a   concrete   token   of   bis   urban 

concern. 

More  than  100  members  of  Congress  have 
sponsored  revenue-sharing  bills,  providing  a 
sizable  nucleus  of  support.  As  time  goes  by, 
state  and  local  officials  may  find  appealing 
even  a  small  amount  of  extra  Federal  funds. 
"As  a  practical  political  consideration,"  one 
urban  leader  remarks,  "it  isn't  going  to  be 
easy  to  argue  that  we  don't  want  $1  billion 
because  we  really  think  we're  entitled  to  $2 
billion."  Once  the  principle  is  established, 
too.  the  share  funds  would  grow,  and  that 
envisioned  $5  billion  would  be  a  very  sub- 
stantial addition  to  existing  state  and  local 
tax  revenues,  which  reached  $76  billion  In 
the  12  months  ended  March  31. 

Here  are  further  details  on  the  plan  the 
Administration  probably  will  propose: 

Division  of  the  total  revenue-sharing  pot 
among  the  50  states  would  be  based  on  pop- 
ulation and  would  be  recomputed  each  year, 
with  each  state's  basic  share  augmented,  to 
reflect  the  special -effort  and  income-equali- 
zation formulas. 

A  low-Income  state  making  a  high  tax  ef- 
fort, such  as  Mississippi,  would  benefit  from 
both  formulas  and  find  Its  per-caplta  allot- 
ment substantially  higher  than  the  base.  A 
rich  state  making  a  low  tax  effort,  such  as 
Ohio,  might  be  penalized  by  both  formulas 
and  find  its  per-caplta  allotment  substan- 
tially below  the  base.  A  low-income  state 
making  a  low  tax  effort,  such  as  Alabama,  or 
a  rich  state  making  high  tax  effort,  such  as 
New  York,  might  find  the  two  factors  Just 
about  offsetting. 

Each  allotment  would  be  split  between  the 
state  and  its  local  governmental  units  in  the 
proportion  at  which  tlie  state,  on  one  hand, 
and  all  the  localities,  on  the  other,  contribute 
to  total  state-local-tax  revenue.  The  state- 
local  division  could  vary  widely  from  the  na- 
tional norm  of  about  50-50.  In  New  Jersey, 
for  example,  where  the  state  has  been  ac- 
counting for  only  about  38%  of  total  state- 
local  tax  revenue,  the  state  government 
would  have  to  pass  the  other  62%  of  the  Fed- 
eral allotment  along  to  cities,  towns  and 
counties.  In  contrast,  Hawaii,  which  has  been 
raising  about  two-thirds  of  the  state-local 
tax  total,  would  have  to  pass  along  only 
about  one-third. 

Each  city,  town  or  county  would  share  In 
the  passed-through  funds  in  the  proportion 
at  which  its  tax  revenue  contributes  to  the 
total  of  tax  revenues  from  all  the  localities 
in  the  state.  If  New  York  City,  for  example, 
raised  half  of  all  tax  revenue  raised  by  cities, 
counties  and  towns  in  New  York  State,  it 
would  receive  half  the  funds  New  York  State 
would  be  passing  on  to  local  governments. 

In  the  latest  Administration  version,  any 
city,  county,  tovim  or  other  "general  pur- 
pose" government,  excluding  "special  pur- 
pose" units  such  as  school  or  water  district, 
would  share  in  the  plan,  no  matter  how 
small.  Earlier  versions  had  proposed  popula- 
tion cut-offs  at  1.000.  2,500  or  50.000,  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  units  stiaring  in  the 
kitty. 


MISSOURI    ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR 

MUSKIE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague.  Senator  Eagle- 
ton  and  myself,  and  in  the  belief  that 
its  thoughtful  and  constructive  contents 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  address  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  in  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  at  a 
dinner  on  July  26  in  honor  of  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Warren  Heames,  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  to  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  | 

Remarks  bt  SenAtor  Edmtjnd  S.  Mvskik  at 
Pasty  Honob»ig  Governor  awd  Mrs. 
Heaknbs,  Jeit«ison  Citt,  Mo..  Juit  26 
1969  I 

State  Chalrmaij  Del  Houtchens.  Warren 
and  Betty  Heal^nes,  my  colleagues  Stu 
Symington,  Tom  Eagleton,  and  Dick  Ichord 
and  my  <ll8tlngutshed  friends  of  the  great 
Stote  of  MlseourU  I  am  delighted,  as  always 
to  be  here^ln  Mlsaburl,  and  most  grateful  for 
that  overly  genercus  Introduction  which  Stu 
has  given  me. 

It  Is  never  easy  to  listen  to  an  overly  ful- 
some Introduction  of  ones  self.  I  think  one  of 
the  best  descrlptlDns  of  my  political  career 
that  I  have  heard  was  given  by  Gene  Mc- 
Carthy years  ago.  I  met  Gene  for  the  first  time 
In  1959.  when  we  uere  first  Inducted  Into  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  We  had  both 
been  elected  that  fall,  and  Gene  and  I  be- 
came the  closest  of  friends  of  the  fifteen 
new  Democratic  (Senators  that  year.  I  say 
that  in  order  to  p  it  what  I  am  about  to  say 
In  the  proper  perspective. 

Gene  said,  "You  enow,  EW,  we  have  watched 
your  career  out  lii  the  Midwest.  When  you 
were  fl^i  elected  governor  in  September  of 
1^54,  ypy.  hearten  !d  us  In  our  part  of  the 
country  so  much  tiat  we  went  on  In  Novem- 
ber of  that  year  to  elect  Democrats.  Again  In 
1956."  he  said,  "when  you  were  re-elected  to 
the  governorship  in  September  of  that  year 
you  gave  us  a  shot  in  the  arm  for  November 
of  that  year  In  our  State.  And  again  In  1958." 
he  said,  "you  Impri'ssed  us,  but  now  that  I've 
met  you  I  think  ill  youve  proven  is  that 
anybody  could  get  elected  from  Maine!" 

That's  not  a  ba<  perspective  for  all  of  us 
to  have  when  we  ire  In  public  life.  A  little 
touch  of  humility  ,s  pretty  good,  but  not  on 
one's  birthday.  An  J  I'm  especially  delighted 
to  be  here  to  Join  you  in  this  happy  birthday 
greeting  to  the  Governor  and  his  lady,  a  man 
whom  I  consider  one  of  the  outstanding 
leaders  of  our  coui  try.  not  only  as  a  Demo- 
crat but  as  a  goverr  or. 

I  was  first  Imprtssed  with  him  not  when 
I  heard  of  his  first  election  as  governor,  but 
when  Stu  brought  him  to  Washi«gton  for  a 
dinner  one  evening.  In  the  course  of  a  very 
pleasant  and  stimulating  evening,  Warren 
had  the  nerve  to  d  sagree  with  me.  I've  been 
impressed  with  hlni  ever  since.  And  I  know 
that  I'm  going  to  1  te  increasingly  impressed 
with  him  in  the  months  and  yearj  ahead.  I 
wish  him  well.  Anc  I  know  that  in  wishing 
him  well,  I  am  wishing  your  great  State 
well.  In  his  hands  srou  will  have  a  brighter 
future. 

Now  I'm  not  goii  g  to  forget  to  say  some- 
thing about  Tom  Itegleton.  Tom  is  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  which  I  am 
a  member.  We  have  had  recently  some  long, 
dreary,  and  sometliies  controversial  discus- 
sions over  the  new?st  water  pollution  bill. 
Seventeen  mark-up  sessions  took  place  over 
a  period  of  two  months  before  we  could 
finally  hammer  out  i  bill.  We  could  ^ve  used 
a  little  of  that  hum  ar  of  yours,  Tom.  Where 
was  It?  I'm  already  developing  plans  about 
where  to  use  you. 

As  you  have  all  noticed,  the  light  touch 
has  been  missing  li  Washington  since  Jan- 
uary 20. 

I  understand  that  this  is  the  fifth  annual 
dinner  of  this  kind  I'm  not  surprised  that 
It  had  small  begin  nlngs.  We  had  similar 
experiences  in  my  State.  But  these  dinners 
do  grow  when  you  l  ave  a  governor  in  office 
but  they  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  same 
people. 

You  know,  a  you:ig  lawyer  in  my  State, 
and  I'm  sure  its  alio  true  here,  finds  him- 
self engaged  in  all  cinds  of  civic  activities 
that  he  undertakes  t  d  make  his  name  known 
so  he  can  attract  bus  iness,  clients,  and  even- 
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tually  an  Income  so  he  can  support  his  fam- 
ily. One  of  the  civic  activities  I  found  my- 
self engaged  In  many,  many  times  was  fund- 
raising  of  one  kind  or  another  for  one  worthy 
cause  after  another.  After  the  first  three  or 
four,  I  became  a  little  embarassed  about 
going  to  the  same  people,  to  touch  them  for 
another  contribution.  But  at  that  point  I 
was  reassured  by  an  old-time  fund-raiser 
who  was  bom  on  the  farm.  He  said,  "Ed,  long 
ago  I  learned  as  a  boy  on  the  farm  that  If 
you  want  to  keep  a  cow  fresh,  you've  got  to 
milk  her  regularly  and  often."  So  If  you've 
been  milked,  count  It  a  blessing 

This  Is  supposed  to  be  a  political  speech. 
As  I  think  of  political  speeches  of  the  old 
style.  I  think  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  was 
just  recently  Democratic  National  Commit- 
teeman from  Maine.  He  was  a  neighbor  of 
mine  when  I  was  still  a  happy  young  law- 
yer. We  lived  one  street  removed  from  each 
other.  He  was  Godfather  to  one  of  my  daugh- 
ters. We  had  elected  him  mayor  over  a  Re- 
publican Incumbent. 

We  enjoyed  going  fishing  together,  but  he 
wsis  one  of  those  fishermen  that  you  could 
never  believe,  and  I  could  never  outdo  him. 
It  was  like  golfing  with  Stuart  Symington. 
No  matter  how  big  a  fish  I  caught,  he  always 
outdid  me,  but  I  could  never  figure  out 
why — until  one  night  a  neighbor  and  mutual 
friend  of  ours  living  next  door  gave  birth 
prematurely  to  a  child  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  child  was  born  at  home.  Ade- 
quate preparations  hadn't  been  made,  but 
the  doctor  still  managed  to  get  there  and 
bring  the  child  into  the  world. 

He  needed  some  scales  to  weigh  the  child 
for  his  records,  but  the  only  scales  avail- 
able were  my  lawyer  friend's  fishing  scales. 
And  believe  it  or  not  that  baby  weighed  42 
pounds! 

Well,  that's  In  the  nature  of  the  old  style 
political  speech — exaggeration,  maybe  hu- 
mor. The  new  approach  to  political  speeches 
is  typified  more  by  a  down-to-earth,  laconic 
Maine  story. 

Its  the  story  of  an  out-of-stater  who 
crossed  the  New  Hampshire  borde;-  Into  Maine 
at  Kittery.  Within  a  few  hundre<  yards,  he 
came  to  an  intersection  of  two  roads  both 
pointing  north.  Each  of  them  had  a  sign 
pointing  to  Portland.  Maine.  The  man  was 
puzzled  by  the  two  signs,  so  he  stopped  and 
asked  the  natives,  "Does  it  make  any  differ- 
ence which  road  I  take  to  get  to  Portland?" 
They  said,  "Not  to  me,  it  don't." 

"Well,  the  story  is  -old.  of  course,  to  char- 
acterize my  Maine,  and  to  a  certain  extent, 
it  is  accurate.  But  actually,  of  course.  Maine 
people  are  not  indifferent  to  what  happens 
to  our  guests.  And  more  than  that  they  have 
learned,  as  have  people  all  over  this  country, 
that  it  does  make  a  difference  to  each  of  us 
what  happens  to  the  rest  of  us.  And  I  think 
there  is  a  growing  awareness  of  that  fact 
which  is  changing  political  parties  and  the 
relationships  of  people  with  each  other  in 
this  country,  and  which  is  contributing  to 
the  reluctance  of  growing  numbers  of  people, 
especially  the  young,  to  accept  the  old  as- 
sumptions, old  Ideas,  and  old  politics  which 
bear  upon  these  questions. 

I  suppose  that  the  perspective*  which  the 
Apollo  missions  have  given  us  of  the  earth 
have  Intensified  that  awareness.  Through 
their  eyes  we  recognize  as  never  before  that 
we  do  occupy  a  small  planet,  a  tiny  planet. 
Small  and  vulnerable  in  the  vastness  of  space. 
And  as  they  give  us  that  perspective.  I  think 
we  recognize  increasingly  that  we  are  vul- 
nerable not  so  much  to  assaults  from  outer 
space  as  to  our  own  divisions  and  weaknesses 
here  on  this  planet. 

The  Apollo  flights,  of  course,  have  been  in- 
spiring things  to  see.  They've  been  a  demon- 
stration of  the  capacity  of  man  to  grow,  to 
enlarge  his  understanding  and  capability  to 
set  goals  and  to  reach  towards  them  and  to 
meet  them. 


Whatever  the  unprecedented  nature  of  the 
exertion,  whatever  the  unprecedented  nature 
of  the  problems,  whatever  new  capabilities 
and  technology  must  be  developed,  it  Is  an 
awesome  thing  which  man  has  done  in  the 
1960's.  To  have  seen  It,  to  have  heard  their 
voices  from  the  surface  of  the  moon,  has 
endowed  each  of  us  with  the  memory  which 
Is  not  only  personal  to  us  In  our  lifetime 
but  which  Is  one  of  the  precious  memories 
of  the  species. 

Man  has  achieved  greatness  momentarily 
on  another  body  In  space.  And  this  feeling 
Is  shared  by  all  mankind.  Here  at  home  the 
poor  and  affluent,  the  white  and  the  black, 
the  young  and  old,  and  around  the  earth 
people  who  never  know  a  full  meal,  people 
whose  lives  hold  nothing  but  hope,  as  well 
as  citizens  of  the  great  Industrial  ^nations 
who  may  be  inclined  to  envy  our  ^hleve- 
tnent — all  human  beings  who  knoW  of  this 
event  and  who  witnessed  It  know  that  some- 
thing great  has  happened. 

Our  challenge  now  is  to  understand  the 
nature  of  this  greatness.  Waa  it  the  tech- 
nology of  this  space  craft — all  of  the  back- 
up equipment  and  machinery?  Was  It  tech- 
nology of  the  electronics  equipment  which 
beams  the  pictures  and  the  voices  back  to 
us  on  earth?  Was  It  the  fact  Indeed  that 
It  was  accomplished  by  Americans? 

We  are  all  awed  that  human  beings  like 
all  of  the  rest  of  us  on  earth  were  able  to 
put  this  together. 

What  Is  inspiring  about  It  all  Is  that 
it  showed  In  a  traumatic,  memorable  way 
that  man  is  capable  of  doing  whatever  great 
things  he  sets  his  mind,  heart  and  spirit  to 
do.  Our  challenge  is  not  whether  we  can 
do  these  things — whatever  they  may  be.  Our 
challenge  Is  to  decide  what  the  great  things 
are.  what  they  are  to  be. 

We  know  that  If  we  Identify  the  right  ones 
and  If  we  pursue  them  diligently  with  deter- 
mination and  wisely,  we  can  enhance  the 
lives  of  countless  millions  of  human  beings— 
not  only  those  alive  on  this  planet  today  but 
through  the  ages  which  He  ahead. 

What  an  exciting  time  in  which  to  live!  Is 
it  any  coincidence  that  the  very  time  that 
man  has  reached  the  moon  the  Injustices  of 
past  ages  should  be  erupting  here  in  our  own 
coimtry  and  around  the  globe?  Is  It  coinci- 
dence—I  don't  think  It  Is— that  the  nation 
which  has  put  this  effort  together  Is  also 
equipped  as  no  nation  has  ever  been  with  re- 
sources, understanding,  accumulated  knowl- 
edge, and  an  appreciation  of  what  freedom 
can  do  in  unleashing  the  creative  energies 
of  human  beings?  Is  It  any  coincidence  all  of 
this  has  been  assembled  within  the  borders 
of  the  United  States  at  this  point  In  his- 
tory? I  don't  think  it  Is.  or  If  It  Is— it  is  a 
blessed  coincidence.  Shouldn't  It  be  clear  to 
all  of  us  what  must  be  done  to  make  life  a 
thing  of  promise  for  all  himian  beings  when 
we  have  demonstrated  man's  capacity  to  do 
such  a  thing? 

I  know  Americans  are  troubled — young 
Americans  especially  are  troubled,  and  older 
Americans  are  troubled  about  young  Ameri- 
cans—because we  find  ourselves  plunged  In- 
to a  time  of  ferment  and  unrest  and  discon- 
tent which  threatens  to  divide  us  Irrevoca- 
bly. 

I'm  troubled  too — not  because  weYe  in 
ferment,  but  lest  we  fall  to  do  what  the 
causes  of  that  ferment  suggest  that  we  do, 

"nmes  like  these  are  the  creative  times  in 
the  history  of  any  society.  Over  so  much  of 
my  lifetime — and  It  Isn't  that  long— parents 
have  been  exhorting  young  people  to  become 
Involved  In  the  world  about  us.  To  think  of 
serious  things,  to  begin  to  think  about  their 
responsibilities  of  the  lives  which  stretched 
ahead  of  them. 

When  we  finally  get  a  generation  of  young 
people  who  are  doing  just  that,  why  should 
we  be  disturbed?  Is  It  a  bad  thing  that  the 
young  of  the  species  should  be  pointing  out 
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where  we've  gone  wrong?  Is  It  so  bad  that  the 
yoving  of  the  speclee  hBve  consciences  sensi- 
tized by  the  Injustices  of  man's  lot  here  on 
earth?  Ib  It  a  bad  thing  that  they'd  like  to 
make  things  better  for  others? 

Are  these  values  that  we  don't  recognize? 
Are  these  values  that  we  think  are  no  longer 
relevant? 

Apollo  11  demonstrated  a  lot  of  things  and 
It  symbolized  some  fundamental  things.  In- 
sofar aa  space  is  concerned,  Apollo  11  told  us 
that  man's  role  In  the  unlvMse  will  never 
again  be  the  same  and  that  what  lie*  on  the 
other  side  of  the  threshold  Is  awesome,  un- 
imaginable and  a  tremendous  opportunity 
for  the  greater  growth  of  human  beings. 

But  It  also  symbolized  the  f£ict  that  here 
on  earth — not  only  because  of  Apollo  11 — but 
for  more  fundamental  reasons — life  will 
never  again  be  aa  It  was.  No  human  being  on 
this  planet  has  a  stake  In  the  status  quo  that 
has  any  meaning  at  all  In  the  future  of  man- 
kind. 

If  we  want  to  build  something  for  our- 
selves individually  we've  got  to  begin  not 
as  of  some  point  in  the  past  but  as  of  this 
moment  to  build  lives  of  fulfillment  for  all 
men.  We  must  dwell  upon  the  objectives 
of  creation,  innovation,  and  Invention.  We 
must  focus  as  we  never  have  before  on  the 
Idea  that  the  only  thing  worthwhile  for  the 
future  Is  the  worth  of  Individual  himian 
beings.  Only  when  individual  human  be- 
ings— whoever  they  are,  wherever  the  are — 
believe  that  worth  is  all  that  counts  In  the 
society  of  which  they  are  a  part,  will  we 
have  a  place  where  jjeople  are  not  alienated 
from  each  other  but  Instead  are  working  to- 
gether to  build  something  together. 

You  know,  Apollo  11  was  something  like 
victory  on  election  night — the  moet  exciting 
tiling  about  a  political  career.  You  can  have 
the  rest  of  it.  The  rest  of  It  after  that  Is  hard 
work,  tough  decisions,  unhappy  constituents, 
problems  that  cant  be  solved  and  wont  go 
away,  decisions  to  be  made,  and  priorities 
to  be  set. 

A  politician  learns  very  soon  that  poUtlcs 
la  not  only  the  opportunity  to  say  yes.  It 
is  also  the  responsibility  to  say  no.  This  has 
been  the  lot  of  the  politician  and  the  politi- 
cal leader  for  all  of  our  history.  Prom  now 
on  it's  going  to  be  the  lot  of  the  Individ- 
ual citizen.  If  the  Individual  citizen  Isn't  up 
to  It,  this  nation  isn't  going  to  work. 

I  know  It's  trite  to  say  that,  because  when 
we  began  this  experiment  the  founders  un- 
derstood that  this  was  the  basis  of  It  all.  But 
instead  of  developing  a  society  which  rested 
increasingly  upon  the  capacity  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  to  make  wise  decisions,  we 
built  a  society  which — because  of  the  tre- 
mendous growth  in  Its  problems  and  its  in- 
stltutlona — is  based  less  and  less  upon  the 
capacity  of  the  individual  citizen  to  become 
a  leader. 

So  what  is  our  challenge?  Our  challenge 
first  of  all  la  an  organizational  one  to  re- 
form our  institutions  so  that  they  do  rest 
upon  such  a  base.  Secondly,  oiu:  challenge 
Is  to  challenge  our  citizens  to  rise  to  that 
kind  of  responsibility.  It  isn't  easy. 

A  French  writer  I  read  recently  said  that 
one  of  the  difficulties  of  society  Is  that  lead- 
ers do  their  work  upon  the  assumption  that 
their  followers  are  Incompetent — Incompe- 
tent to  make  the  Judgments  and  Incompe- 
tent to  make  the  tough  decisions.  There's 
some  truth  to  that.  It's  Implicit  in  a  lot  of 
the  things  that  are  said  on  the  floors  of  the 
Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures,  the 
places  where  leaders  congregate.  It  Is  there 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  free 
democratic  society  baaed  upon  the  notion 
that  It's  the  individual  who  counts. 

There  la  an  underlying  feeling  that  per- 
haps we  haven't  yet  reached  the  point  where 
citizens  are  actually  competent  to  make  the 
tough  decisions. 

The  point  that  this  French  writer  made — 
and  I  think  he's  right — la  that  the  assump- 


tion of  incompetence  breeds  Incompetence, 
When  people  aren't  given  responsibilities, 
they  are  tempted  by  irresponslblUty.  it  is 
only  when  people  are  given  the  tough  deci- 
sions with  the  realization  that  what  they  de- 
cide will  be  done,  that  they  develop  a  capac- 
ity to  make  good  decisions. 

This  is  why  we're  troubled  by  the  young. 
Think  of  it.  Isnt  It  true  that  we  think  they're 
Incompetent  to  make  the  decisions  that  are 
Involved  in  running  a  university?  That  we 
think  they're  Incompetent  to  make  the  deci- 
sions wlilch  a  voter  must  make?  And  they 
often  respond  to  those  assumptions  of  in- 
competence with  evidence  of  incompetence 
and  irresponsibility. 

You  see  it  In  your  own  children.  We're  so 
reluctant  to  give  them  the  chance  to  make 
the  decisions  as  to  how  late  they  should  stay 
out,  when  they  shall  come  back,  or  who  they 
should  fraternize  with.  Of  course  up  to  a 
point  we  must  be  reluctant  but  don't  we 
carry  the  assumption  of  Incompetence  too 
far? 

We've  reached  the  point  not  only  here  In 
the  United  States  but  In  Prance  and  in  free- 
dom-loving countries  around  the  globe  that 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  abandon  that  as- 
sumption of  Incompetence  and  to  bring  ova 
people  Into  the  act.  And  unless  we  do,  the 
momentum  which  we  have  built  up  over  a 
hundred  and  eighty  years  will  continue — 
ever  greater  institutions,  ever  more  imper- 
sonal, ever  farther  removed  from  the  sensi- 
tivities of  our  iieople,  ever  less  responsive  to 
the  desires  and  the  wishes  and  the  judg- 
ments of  our  people.  And  I  speak  not  only  of 
governmental  Institutions — I  speak  of  Indua- 
trlal  institutions,  the  military-industrial 
complex  Included  among  them.  I  speak  of 
the  giant  educational  institutions  which  are 
developing. 

We've  got  to  find  a  way  to  democratize  this 
democracy.  We've  got  to  find  a  way  to  give  It 
a  popular  base  and  then  we've  got  to  find  a 
way  to  trust  the  people.  And  If  we  do  that, 
they  can  respond  to  the  greatness  which  lives 
within  every  human  being  in  greater  or  less 
degrees. 

If  we  cant  prove  this  m  the  United  States 
of  America  we  haven  t  proven  anything  in 
180  years,  because  this  is  where  we  began. 
This  is  the  assumption  upon  which  we've 
been  building  and  now  as  we  face  our  greatest 
challenges  we  face  the  question  of  whether 
we  continue  or  whether  we  call  a  halt  here. 

It's  no  mysterious  thing  that  we've  got  to 
do.  It's  very  simple.  We've  got  to  be  able  to 
trust  every  other  American,  whoever  he  is, 
whatever  the  state  of  his  education  and  his 
experience,  whatever  his  native  intelligence. 
We've  got  to  trust  the  prospects  of  human 
beings  no  matter  how  different.  I  think  we 
can  do  it.  I  think  Apollo  11  has  told  us  we 
can  do  it.  And  I'm  convinced  out  of  last 
year's  campaign  and  the  exposure  It  gave  me 
to  this  great  people  of  ours  that  they're 
capable  of  the  Job  which  Apollo  11  has  set 
before  each  of  ua — to  make  this  country  and 
this  earth  livable  for  all  God's  children. 

When  we've  done  that  we  cannot  only 
match  Apollo  11,  we  can  look  forward  to 
going  Into  the  farthest  reaches  of  outer 
space  to  encounter  all  of  the  challenging, 
exciting,  stimulating  unknowns  that  He  out 
there.  I  don't  think  there's  a  human  being 
In  this  room  who  doesn't  feel  excited  at  the 
prospects  of  what  may  or  may  not  He  out 
there.  There  isnt  a  human  being  in  this 
room  who  wouldnt  like  to  live  to  know  more 
about  what  Is  there.  We  all  have  the  feeling 
that  what  Is  out  there  is  somehow  related  to 
the  beginnings  of  man  on  this  planet  and  we 
want  to  know  what  those  beginnings  were. 

I  think  that  when  we  get  out  there,  we 
will  learn  that  what  Is  out  there  Is  what  we 
have  already  here  on  earth — that  Is  a  ca- 
pacity for  greatness.  If  God's  children  can 
only  find  a  way  of  breaking  down  the  bar- 
riers which  exist  between  each  other. 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 

to  join  with  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
S-yMiNGTON)  in  expressing  my  admira- 
tion for  the  speech  which  Senator 
MusKiE  delivered  In  Jefferson  City  on 
July  26,  1969. 1  was  privileged  to  be  pres- 
ent and  to  hear  this  speech  and  I  wish  to 
assure  all  that  it  was  a  tremendously 
moving  occasion. 


ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  E.  HORNE  AT 
ALABAMA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
LEAGUE  CONFERENCE 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Recorb  a  speech  given 
July  24,  1969,  at  the  Alabama  State 
Savings  and  Loan  League  convention  by 
my  former  administrative  assistant,  and 
the  most  recent  past  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Hcwie  Loan  Bank  Board,  John  E. 
Home.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Alabama 
league  invited  John  to  be  on  its  program 
and  also  honored  him  for  his  many  con- 
tributions to  the  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try and  to  a  better-housed  America 
generally. 

The  speech  John  gave  is  an  excellent 
discussion  of  the  future  of  the  savings 
and  loan  Industry,  based  In  part  on  the 
monumental  and  noteworthy  legislative 
and  administrative  Improvements  that 
took  place  under  his  chairmanship. 

As  chairman  of  both  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee and  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  which  handle  legis- 
lation having  to  do  with  housing  and  the 
financing  of  it,  I  perhaps  know  better 
than  most  the  real  contributions  made 
by  John  in  these  areas.  Perhaps  his 
greatest  contribution  as  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  was  to 
build  a  firm  foundation  on  which  the 
savings  and  loan  Industry  can  safely 
move  forward,  and  at  a  time  when  ap- 
parently we  shall  have  to  rely  even  more 
heavily  on  thrift  Institutions  to  carry  the 
burden  of  home  financing. 

John  resigned  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  following  last  November's  election. 
However,  as  president  of  Investors  Mort- 
gage Insurance  Co.,  a  private  insurer  of 
conventional  home  mortgages,  he  con- 
tinues to  give  a  hand  in  advising  about 
Industry  legislation  and  sisslstlng  In  home 
financing.  I  know  his  many  friends  In 
Congress  and  the  Industry  wish  him  suc- 
cess In  building  his  new  company.  He  has 
earned  our  good  wishes  and  support. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  Delivered  by  John  E,  Horn¥,  Presi- 
dent, Investors  Mortgaob  Insurance  Co., 
Boston,   Mass.,   at  the   Alabama   Savings 
ANB     Loan     LEACtJE     Conference.     Point 
Clear,  Ala.,  July  24.  1969 
At  the  outset  I  want  to  thank  you  all  for 
the  privUegc  of  participating  In  your  Con- 
vention. It  is  wonderful  to  be  back  home,  and 
especially  to  be  with  savings  and  loan  people. 
Understandably  I  take  great  pride  whtn  the 
League  from  my  home  state — the  people  who 
know  me  best — Invites  me  to  be  on  Its  pro- 
gram. 

Prom  your  own  experience  you  know  that 
if  you  live  with  something  long  enough  It 
becomes  part  of  you.  This  has  happened  to 
me.  Since  becoming  Senator  Sparkman's  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant  In  1947,  I  have  tried  to 
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be  helpful  to  th(  housing  industry  generally 
and  especially  to  the  savings  and  loan  Indus- 
try. 

The  first  home  I  owned  and  the  one  I  now 
own  In  Alexandria,  Virginia,  were  financed 
by  savings  and  Idan  associations.  One  reason 
I  chose  my  present  Job  is  that  it  enables  me 
to  work  with  th  s  industry,  to  keep  abreast 
of  developments  ;hat  relate  to  it,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  be  hell  if  ul  as  opportunities  arise. 
Already  on  severs  1  occasions  I  have  been  able 
to  be  of  servlc ;.  Even  these  few  points 
should  make  clea  ■  my  abiding  interest  In  this 
Industry. 

It  was  suggested  that  I  discuss  with  you 
the  future  of  your  Industry.  Let  me  say  that 
the  future  is  unl  mited.  If  we  exploit  wisely 
even  one-half  of  the  potential,  your  record 
In  the  future  will  shine  even  more  brightly 
than  during  the  p  wt. 

The  topic  does  remind  me,  though,  that 
not  long  after  b^comlng  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Home  Uan  Bank  Board  in  1963  I 
had  the  honor  oi  discussing  the  same  sub- 
ject at  your  Contention,  also  held  In  Point 
Clear.  Tou  will  ncall  that  at  that  time  the 
Industry   faced   some   serious   problems. 

I  said  then  tl  at  working  together — the 
Board  and  other  Executive  agencies,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  industry — we  could  cope  with 
the  conditions  tliat  produced  those  prob- 
Iftms.  KHA  today  in  talking  about  the  fu- 
ture of  This  industry  I  think  it  appropriate 
to  mention  some  of  the  corrective  actions 
taken  and  to  relate  them  to  what  is  happen- 
ing now  in  the  Industry  and  to  what  lies 
ahead. 

As  I  recall  oui  successes,  there  are  too 
many  industry  and  congressional  leaders  to 
whom  credit  is  d  ae  to  name  at  this  time. 
Thla  being  an  Alabama  audience,  though, 
I'm  sure  it  won't  be  considered  an  act  of 
Immodesty  to  single  out  the  Alabama  League: 
former  Congressman.  Albert  Rains;  Prank 
Tending,  whose  previous  p>osition  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  umtetl  States  League  proved  to 
be  a  tremendous  a$set:  former  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  $tafr  Director,  Lewis  Odom: 
New  York  Bank  P^sident,  Bryce  Curry;  and 
Senator  John  Sparkman  for  special  praise. 
There  were  others,  of  course,  including  prac- 
tically the  entire  Deadershlp  of  the  United 
States  League  an^  some  members  of  the 
National  League,  Hut  the  steady  support  of 
these  fellow  Alabamians  was  absolutely  in- 
valuable. 

And  what  result  »d  from  the  Joint  efforts 
of  industry.  Cong  resslonal  and  Executive 
Branch  leaders! 

1.  Up-to-date  examination  and  supervi- 
sory authority  whi:h  enabled  the  Board  to 
move  toward  case- t>y-case  treatment  of  as- 
sociations. In  Its  effDrts  Just  prior  to  the  mid- 
1980's  to  cope  with  the  problems,  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  moditrnlzed  legislative  struc- 
ture, the  Board  wis  compelled  to  Issue  a 
great  raft  of  new  rules  and  regulations  which 
necessarily  had  to  tncompass  the  entire  in- 
dustry rather  than  the  relatively  few  asso- 
ciations at  which  'hey  were  aimed.  Fortu- 
nately, as  a  result  <if  the  1966  FnJanclal  In- 
sUtution  Supen-lsory  Act,  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  resort  to  so  many  detailed  and 
rigid  regulations. 

There  can  now  be  less  regulation  and 
quicker  reacting  supervision.  Management 
can  be  given  mors  latitude,  because  the 
few  who  may  perfo  m  in  an  unsound  man- 
ner can  now  be  reign  ed  in. 

These  were  amon?  the  Board's  objectives 
in  seeking  leglslatibn,  and  the  Board  im- 
mediately chose  such  a  course  following  pas- 
sage of  the  Act. 

The  1966  Act  not  only  makes  possible  ex- 
tensive use  of  case-  ay-case  supervision,  but 
also  facilitates  the  Board's  efforts  to  cope 
with  problem  assotiatlons.  As  a  result  of 
what  has  been  dons,  I  can  tell  you  today 
that  by  one  meth<id  or  another  problem 
associations  have  been  removed  as  a  serious 
threat  to  the  well-being  of  the  lnd\i&try.  Por- 


tvinately  for  the  future,  the  Board  now  has 
the  tools  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  situ- 
ation that  existed  in  the  inld-60's. 

2.  A  Savings  and  Loan  Holding  Company 
Act  that  Is  proving  beneficial  to  both  the 
holding  company  and  non-holding  company 
segments  of  the  industry. 

Thus  an  unnecessary  negative  image  of  the 
industry  was  corrected  to  the  advantage  of 
all  parties  concerned. 

3.  A  Receivership  Act  which  enablee  the 
Insurance  Corporation,  if  it  so  chooses,  to 
take  over  the  assets  of  an  aasoclation  for 
which  it  has  paid  off  the  insured  accounts. 
The  Act  also  authorizes  the  Corporation  to 
make  early  payment  to  savers  ol  a  closeci  in- 
sured association.  These  and  other  provisions 
of  the  Act  provide  much  stronger  protection 
to  the  premium  funds  which,  of  course,  are 
contributed  by  insured  members. 

♦.  A  Dividend  Control  Law  in  September 
1966  that: 

(a)  put  an  end  to  the  huge  outflow  of  sav- 
ings from  your  associations  to  commercial 
banks: 

(b)  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
close  liaison  among  the  supervisory  authori- 
ties of  financial  institutions; 

(c)  granted  a  significant  rate  differential 
in  your  favor  as  compared  to  that  permitted 
to  commercial  banks; 

(d)  made  possible  the  90-day  notice  pass- 
book account  and  the  elimination  of  the  5% 
"averaging"  requirement. 

These  decisions  have  been  and.  If  not  re- 
scinded, can  continue  to  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  you.  Higher  interest  rate  to  savers 
is  at  least  one  advantage  you  enjoy  over 
banks. 

5.  A  new  liquidity  law  which  enables  the 
industry  to  invest  its  liquidity  in  govern- 
ment agencies  and  several  other  instruments, 
and  not  be  restricted  only  to  government 
bonds.  This  will  increase  yoiu-  earnings  and 
your  abUlty  to  roll  in  or  out  of  the  mortgage 
market  ae  the  Board  lowers  or  raises  liquidity 
requirements. 

6.  Laws  authorizing  many  new  lending 
powers  which  make  for  a  more  viable  Indus- 
try. Thus  there  is  now  available  such  in- 
vestment authorities  as  regular  and  voca- 
tional education  loans;  lending,  including 
equity  Investments,  in  city  rehabilitation 
areas;  college  housing,  including  fraternities 
and  sororities;  mobile  homes  (see  the  ex- 
cellent study  Just  released  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board);  various  consumer 
items;  commercial  bank  certificates  of  de- 
posits; repurchase  agreements;  municipal 
bonds;  and  a  host  of  others.  A  greater  num- 
ber of  Investment  powers  was  granted  the 
industry  during  1963-1968  than  the  years 
1934-1963. 

Mention  here  should  be  made  of  the  Serv- 
ice Corporation.  It  can  be  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances  is  already  proving  to  be  a 
very  important  tool  to  provide  new  services 
and  investment  opportunities,  and  greater 
earnings  to  associations.  Among  numerous 
possibilities  is  that  of  using  the  Service  Cor- 
poration as  a  vehicle  to  purchase  land  and  to 
develop  projects. 

There  will  be  more  permissive  investments, 
both  through  law  and  service  corporations, 
m  the  years  ahead.  It  is  my  prediction  that 
eventually  the  investment  opportunities  of 
this  industry  will  be  at  least  as  broad  as  that 
of  the  most  liberal  provisions  of  mutual  sav- 
ings banks,  either  through  a  revival  of  the 
Federal  Chartering  Bill  or  amendments  to 
existing  statutes.  Associations  can  then  fur- 
ther improve  their  asset  holdings  by  having 
some  short-term  loans  to  offset  long  mort- 
gage loans. 

7.  Perhaps  the  legislative  accomplishments 
of  greatest  current  interest  and  also  one 
included  In  the  1968  Housing  Act.  Is  that  au- 
thorizing you  under  Board  regulations  to 
adopt  deposit  and  Interest  terminology;  to 
use  an  unlimited  variety  of  savings  instru- 
ments, including  fixed  rates  for  fixed  terms, 


and  different  rates  for  long-  and  short-term 
deposits;  to  issue  debentures,  notes  and 
bonds;  and  other  tools  to  enable  you  to  be 
more  competitive  for  funds. 

Frankly,  one  regret  I  felt  over  leaving  the 
Board  following  last  November's  election  was 
not  being  able  to  Implement  all  these 
"goodies". 

Already  the  Industry  is  much  sounder  as  a 
result  of  these  measures,  but  it  takes  little 
imagination  to  envision  the  Improved  future 
that  complete  and  intelligent  implementa- 
tion of  them  hold  for  you. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  administrative 
improvements.  I  am  making  reference  to  the 
new  rules  concerning  insurance  of  accounts 
negotiated  with  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  and  which  made  clear  for 
the  first  time  that  as  regards  insurance  of 
accounts  your  Industry  has  parity  with  com- 
mercial banks.  This  is  of  major  significance. 
A  complete  overhaul  of  communication  was 
effected  between  the  Board  and  the  Bank 
Presidents,  and  among  the  Office  Directors 
of  the  Board.  More  thorough  exchange  of 
views  between  the  Board  and  the  Industry 
was  established.  Among  new  means  utilized 
to  do  this  are  the  annual  composite  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  of  EHrectors  of  the  District 
Banks;  meetings  with  industry  representa- 
tives on  special  problems;  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Journal  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board. 

Examination  and  supervisory  procedures 
were  also  overhauled.  Examiners  were  en- 
couraged to  look  for  major  points  rather  than 
inconsequential  details.  One  example  of  what 
the  Board  was  seeking  is  illustrated  by  an 
association  that  in  1963  had  $131,000,000  in 
assets  and  8  branches  and  paid  $14,000  for  its 
annual  examination.  In  1968  the  same  asso- 
ciation had  $300,000,000  In  assets,  12 
branches,  and  paid  only  $6.000 — even  though 
the  dally  charge  for  an  examiner  had  in- 
creased from  $63  to  $78. 

Appraisal  techniques  were  improved,  and 
for  the  first  time  specific  guidelines  were 
established  for  merger,  branch,  insurance  of 
accounts  and  charter  applications.  These 
guidelines,  in  which  considerable  assistance 
was  given  by  the  Industry,  have  saved  the 
Board  and  the  Industry  countless  hours  of 
time  and  dollars  of  cost.  Experience  will  of 
course  produce  refinements  In  these  guide- 
lines. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  all  these  legis- 
lative and  administrative  measures  was  to 
lay  a  sound  foundation  to  enable  this  indus- 
try to  grow  even  stronger  and  more  capable 
of  serving  the  nation  In  the  years  ahead. 

Because  of  them  and  despite  the  tight 
money  situation,  the  industry  Is  better 
equipped  today  to  manage  present  and  future 
problems  than  It  has  ever  been,  it  can  and 
will  pass  safely  through  the  current  storm 
of  money  squeeze  and  with  less  strain  than 
in  1966.  Moreover,  as  you  know,  the  earnings 
posture  improved  considerably  during  1968. 
There  should  be  further  Improvement  in 
1969. 

The  Industry  will  continue  to  enjoy  signif- 
icant growth.  As  far  as  one  can  safely  predict 
the  future,  it  will  also  remain  the  dominant 
single  source  for  residential  financing.  But  I 
confess  pessimism  about  even  the  new  sav- 
ings instruments  regaining  for  the  Industry 
the  relative  advantage  It  once  enjoyed  over 
other  sources  In  competing  for  savings. 

Where,  then,  do  you  get  the  money  to  fill 
the  housing  needs?  These  needs  are  stupen- 
dous. Nearly  everyone  agrees  that  a  minimum 
of  26  million  new  homes  should  be  built  over 
the  next  ten  years.  Demand  for  new  residen- 
tial units  will  nearly  double  by  the  end  of 
the  1970's.  We  have  the  resources,  and  some- 
how they  must  be  marshaled  in  a  manner 
that  all  our  people  can  have  access  to  ade- 
quate housing,  the  low-income  famlllee  ae 
well  as  the  others.  This  plus  Jobe  plus  edu- 
cation and  training  will  solve  nearly  all, 
if  not  all,  our  Ills. 
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And  what  a  great  opportunity  for  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  Industry,  both  In  profits  and 
service  to  the  nation,  if  funds  can  be  found. 
A  partial  answer  to  obUlnlng  the  funds 
could  be  the  new  saving  instruments  already 
mentioned,  and  more  Innovation  by  associa- 
tions. The  Bank  System  can  also  be  used  to 
meet  a  greater  part  of  the  need.  Perhaps  I 
should  point  out.  though,  that  at  no  time 
since  the  1966  credit  crunch  hag  a  member 
association  in  good  standing  and  operating 
vrithln  Its  legal  lending  area  been  unable  to 
borrow  expansion  funds  from  his  central 
bank  or  roll  over  funds  already  borrowed. 
The  $l'/2  to  »2  billion  liquidity  built  within 
and  maintained  by  the  System  since  1967  as- 
sured this  stability.  This  System  liquidity 
also  made  possible  the  heavy  advance  of 
funds  to  aaaoclatlons  for  commitment  pur- 
poses during  the  first  half  of  this  year. 

The  problem  for  the  System  is  to  raise 
the  money  and  lend  it  at  rates  advantageous 
to  the  borrowers  but  also  in  a  manner  not 
unfair  to  those  System's  stockholders  who 
borrow  little  or  nothing.  There  are  ways  It  can 
be  done. 

Perhaps  other  sources  of  funds  In  the  long 
run  would  be  more  liberalized  rules  for  In- 
surance of  pension  funds  and  of  public  funds 
if  the  increased  flexibility  authorized  by  the 
past  Board  does  not  prove  to  be  adequate. 

Hopefully  it  is  now  understood  and  ac- 
cepted that  there  will  be  times  when  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  will  need 
to  supply  Its  members  with  housing  funds, 
even  though  the  policies  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  of  other  government 
agencies  are  aimed  at  slowing  down  economic 
growth.  In  fact  under  its  statute,  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  Is  charged  with  smoothing 
the  ebb  and  tide  of  housing  money  flows  and 
thus  preventing,  Insofar  as  It  can,  an  undue 
burden  on  the  home  building  and  home 
financing  Industries  during  times  of  money 
stringency.  ^  ,  ,.  „ 

Also  the  Bank  System  can  and  I  believe 
win  be  more  broadly  utilized  to  offer  an  addi- 
tional  variety    of   services    to   Its   members. 
Such   services   have   been    expanded   within 
recent  years,  and  when  I  resigned  from  the 
Board  It  was  exploring  other  steps.  One  such 
possibility — and  possible  under  existing  au- 
thority—Is  for  the  Banks  through  their  trust 
powers    to    pool    association    funds    for    in- 
vestment   purposes,    and    to    distribute    the 
earnings  on  a  pro-rata  basis.  Literally   the 
law  establishing  the  System  Is  quite  liberal 
as  to  what  can  be  done  on  behalf  of  members. 
Another  challenge  Is  to  complete   a  task 
well    \mderway    of    fulfilling    all    the    home 
buying  and  home  serving  needs  of  a  family. 
This  Includes  the  authority  to  offer  Invest- 
ment  advice   as   regards   Keogh    funds   and 
mutual  funds.  A  necessary  first  step  toward 
the   latter   would   be   provided   In   a  bill   of 
Senator  Sparkman's  which  passed  the  Senate 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Its  fate  In  the  House  Is 
uncertain. 

Eventually  such  additional  authorities 
will  be  granted  you. 

Your  future  would  be  brightened  if  an 
acceptable  way  could  be  found  to  cope 
with  the  dilemma  of  higher  rates  paid  savers 
but  with  little  or  no  flexibility  buUt  Into 
rates  charged  on  mortgage  loans  outstanding. 
A  handful  of  associations  have  used  success- 
fully the  variable  interest  rate.  The  new  sav- 
ings Instruments  can  be  helpful.  This 
dilemma  Is  one  worthy  of  more  study. 

Still  another  development  that  Is  cer- 
tain In  the  years  ahead  Is  Increased  use  of 
private  Insurance  of  conventional  home  mort- 
gages. This  tool  can  make  a  real  contribution, 
partlciUarly  toward  helping  the  fastest  grow- 
ing segment  of  the  population,  those  between 
25  to  45,  to  buy  homes. 

Let  me  only  make  mention  of  three  or  four 

other    areas   in   which   there   exists   both   a 

great  challenge  and  a  potentially  Improved 

futxire  for  your  industry. 

One  Is  the  opportunity  to  take  a  major 


part  In  rebuilding  our  cities.  Better  tooU  are 
available  now  than  ever  before,  thanks  again 
to  the  19««  Houelng  Act,  but  Congress  wlU 
need  to  fund  the  supporting  legislation. 
Through  service  corporations  or  other  com- 
bined efforts,  or  even  acting  along,  associa- 
tions can  now  participate  In  the  program 
with  minimum  risk. 

Those  that  are  In  financial  position  to  take 
the  risk  may  safely  and  with  Just  cause 
choose  to  do  so  ouUlde  a  Government  pro- 
gram. But  I  have  always  considered  the 
Inner  city  problem  to  be  primarily  a  na- 
tional problem  and  that  the  investments 
made  by  private  sources  should  for  the  most 
part,  but  not  neceesarlly  always,  be  under- 
written by  National  resources. 

Another  consideration  as  we  look  ahead— 
the  well-being  of  the  entire  thrift  Industry 
win  be  augmented  If  all  segments  of  It  can 
Improve  and  maintain  cooperation  with  one 
another.  While  you  all  compete  in  many 
ways,  you  also  are  endeavoring  to  accom- 
plish the  same  ends.  Moreover,  you  are  op- 
posed by  the  same  groups;  and  If  you  fall 
to  cooperate  with  one  another,  you,  not  the 
opposition,  will  be  the  losers. 

Let  me  urge  also  that  there  be  Increasing 
efforts  to  build  and  maintain  adequate  man- 
agement. This  is  always  difficult  for  any  great 
Industry,  but  Is  essential  to  cope  with  the 
demands  that  He  ahead.  In  this  respect,  the 
American  Savings  and  Loan  Institute  Is  per- 
forming a  greatly  needed  service,  but  much 
can  be  done  in-house  at  each  association. 

It  Is  elementary  that  a  good  public  Image 
for  the  industry  Is  of  major  Importance.  I 
believe  that  on  the  whole  we  have  such 
an  Image,  but  Uke  anything  else,  the  main- 
tenance of  It  requires  constant  attention. 
Nationally  the  Savings  and  Loan  Foundation 
Is  performing  superbly.  Local  emphasis  Is 
also  necessary,  and  can  be  accomplished  In 
a  variety  of  ways.  In  connection  with  your 
Image  or  good  will,  let's  keep  in  mind  a 
famous  statement  by  Amos  Parrlsh; 

■The  most  precious  thing  anyone  .  . 
man  or  store  .  .  .  anybody  or  anything  can 
have  Is  the  good  will  of  others.  It  Is  some- 
thing as  fragile  as  an  orchid.  .  .  and  as 
beautiful  ...  as  precious  as  a  gold  nug- 
get ..  .  and  as  hard  to  find  ...  as  power- 
ful as  a  great  turbine  .  .  .  and  as  hard  to 
build  ...  as  wonderful  as  youth  .  and 
as  hard  to  keep." 

In  closing  I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier: 
There  are  no  bounds  to  the  future  of  this 
Industry.  It  Is  limited  only  by  the  degree  to 
which  our  vision,  creativity  and  ability  are 
put  to  use  to  capitalize  on  the  unlimited 
opportunity  In  our  grasp. 

To  summarize,  this  Is  so  because: 

1.  A  new  foundation  htis  been  laid  which 
enables  the  Board  and  the  industry,  working 
together,  to  pursue  with  greater  safety  and 
vigor  the  steps  necessary  for  you  to  remain 
the  dominant  force  In  home  financing. 

2.  The  demand  for  housing  will  continue 
to  grow — In  fact,  wUl  nearly  double  within 
the  next  decade. 

3.  There  Is  solid  and  Increasing  commit- 
ment among  all  sectors — the  builders,  the 
unions,  the  suppliers  of  equipment,  the  lend- 
ers, and  all  levels  of  Government — that  the 
need  can  and  has  to  be  met,  but  that  we  all 
have  to  puU  together  to  do  It.  The  changes 
that  win  take  place  within  the  next  ten 
years  In  building  techniques,  building  codes, 
financing  plans.  Improved  use  of  land,  et 
cetera,  will  challenge  and  excite  us  all. 

4.  The  commitment  for  a  better  housed 
America  assvu-es  that  new  legislation  will  be 
enacted  as  required — at  both  the  state  and 
federal  levels — to  grant  you  the  necessary 
tools  to  continue  yotir  prominent  role  as 
the  largest  single  source  of  home  financing. 

This  Is  evidenced  both  by  what  has  been 
done  In  the  past  and  by  two  bills  Introduced 
a  few  days  ago — one  by  Senator  Sparkman, 
by  request,  and  one  by  Senator  Proxmlre. 
An  Innovation  In  the  ProxnUre  bill  would  en- 


able the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to 
borrow  up  to  $1  bUllon  from  the  Treasury  at 
then  cxirrent  yield  coeta  to  be  used  for  hous- 
ing The  bUl  introduced  by  Senator  Spark- 
man includes  such  provUlons  as  an  appre- 
ciable rise  in  the  existing  $40,000  loan  limit, 
removal  of  the  15%  limitation  on  apartment 
lending;  unlimited  consumer  loan  authority, 
an  investment  of  5%  of  assets  Instead  of  1% 
In  Service  Corporations,  state-wide  lending, 
and  so  on. 

Eventually,  some  of  the  provisions  in  these 
two  bills,  or  modifications  of  them,  will  be 
authorized. 

One  possibility  that  I  recommend  Congress 
explore  is  that  of  utUlzlng  taxing  authority 
in  both  the  corporate  and  the  savings  ac- 
counts areas  to  distribute  more  equitably  the 
restrictions  Imposed  by  tight  money.  Taxes 
could  vary  percentage-wUe  and  within  pre- 
scribed limitations  on  the  earnings  of  the 
lending  Institutions  In  accordance  with  the 
Nation's  need  and  the  Institutions'  support 
for  housing.  The  same  tax  principle  could 
apply  to  dividends  paid  to  savers  on  savings 
accounts  held  at  such  institutions.  In  all 
honesty.  I  don't  think  this  possibility  holds 
much  hope  for  the  moment,  but  It  is  an  ap- 
proach which  properly  used  could  Increase 
greatly  the  availability  of  housing  funds. 

There  are  precedents  for  such  tax  treat- 
ments to  encourage  housing  In  many  Euro- 
pean countries  and  in  Puerto  Rico.  There  are 
precedents  in  this  country  In  several  areas 
other  than  housing. 

According  to  testimony  given  earlier  this 
year,  the  housing  sector  accounted  for  ap- 
proximately 70 ""r  of  the  drop  In  expenditures 
dictated  by  the  1966  tight  money  policy.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  said:  "When  an 
Industrv  comprising  only  3%  of  the  Gross 
Natlona"l  Product  must  take  70%  of  the  cut- 
back, something  Is  wrong  with  the  way  mone- 
tary policy  works." 

I  agree  with  the  Chairman,  and  I  also  think 
it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  something  more 
meaningful  than  has  been  undertaken  in  the 
past  If  in  situations  like  1966  and  today  those 
who  make  up  the  housing  Industry  are  not  to 
suffer  a  similar  fate. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  you  can  and 
must  be  a  major  force  in  what  will  be  an 
exciting,  challenging,  and  at  times  frustrat- 
ing undertaking  during  the  decade  of  the 
1970's  and  the  years  that  follow. 


PRESIDENT   NIXONS   STATEMENTS 
m  SAIGON  AND  BANGKOK 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Mr. 
Nixon  Talks  His  Way  Into  Another  One." 
published  in  the  Arkansas  Gazette  and 
following  that,  an  article  entitled  "Pres- 
ident Mystifies  by  Hailing  Thieu  as  One 
of  the  World's  Best  Politicians."  which 
was  written  by  Frank  Mankiewicz  and 
Tom  Braden,  and  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Arkansas  Gazette.  Aug  1,  1969] 
Mr.  Nixon  Talks  His  Wat  Into  Another 
One 
Richard  Nixon  in  Salgo«i  was  :.£  intemper- 
ate in  his  public  utterances  as  Richard 
Nixon  m  Bangkok  had  been  24  hours  before, 
but  our  Instinct  now.  as  then,  is  to  wait  and 
see  what  the  words  come  to  In  terms  of 
action. 

It  Is  true  that  we  are  all  accounteble  for 
our  words  and  are  frequently  Imprisoned  by 
them,  and  the  words  spoken  by  Mr.  Nixon  In 
Saigon.  If  anything,  may  prove  more  Im- 
prisoning than  those  spoken  in  Bangkok. 
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What  the  President  said  at  Sai^n  is  that 
WB  already  had  walked  the  last  mile  In  tfce 
Paris  truce  negotiations,  which,  If  the  words 
are  to  be  aoeeptad  on  their  faoe,  would  mean 
that  our  negotiators  at  Paris  might  ae  well 
pack  up  and  come  home,  unless — and  it  la  a 
big  unless — Mr  ^ixon  knows  something  that 
we  do  not  know. 

Nor  did  he  leare  It  at  that.  In  his  remarks 
to  the  troops,  h^  had  to  Indulge  simultane- 
ously his  gifts  lor  plagiarism,  exaggeration 
and  outright  falsification  to  say  that  "out 
here  In  this  dreaj-y,  difficult  war,  I  think  his- 
tory will  record  t  hat  this  may  hare  been  one 
of  America's  flneit  hours,  because  we  took  a 
difficult  task  an4  we  succeeded." 

We  have,  first  M  all,  not  "succeeded",  and, 
so  far  from  Vietnam's  being  one  of  our  fin- 
est hoTirs,  hlstor(y  may  well  regard  that  It 
was  our  most  lgn()ble. 

When  Winston]  Churchill,  under  the  Blitz, 
spoke  of  that  bel^ig  the  nation's  finest  hour, 
•k.  ..-       .,_    w_  njygjj  cannot  be  said  for 

Vietnam,  we  have  been 
supposedly  overwhelming 
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be  spoke  truly,  /s 
u«  in  Vietnam.  Jn 
the  side  with  th( 


force.  We  have  done  the  bombing,  while 
the  other  side  haj  had  to  make  do  with  the 
anti-aircraft  defebses.  all  the  while  holding 
on  and  enduring    enduring. 

The  truth  of  cc  urse  Is  that  Richard  Nixon 
has  a  kind  of  pemonal  hang-up  on  Vietnam. 
»  ^-  jj^ .  ^^^  j^^^  ^^^  would  hold 

Vietnam  is  really  "Richard 
be  had  had  his  way.  we 
ened  there  a  full  decade 
^  now  would  have  purged 
ourselvee  of  the  madness.  But  If  we  had, 
Dwlght  Eisenhower  probably  would  not  have 
died  with  the  rejiutatlon  that  he  had,  and 
Richard  Nixon  alnost  certainly  would  never 


fn  evehy' sense  bui 
ifp    In"  "court 
Nixon's   War."   If 
would   have  Inters 
earlier,  and  we  b^ 


have  been  presider  t 

It  is  one  of  the 
is   treating   us   to 


ironies  of  history — which 
rather  too  much  ironies 
these  days — that  llchard  Nixon  whose  bor- 
rowed sense  of  strategic  thinking  has  been 
enshrined  (and  )urled)  there  should  be 
propelled  by  a  fa  led  Vietnam  Intervention 
into  the  president  y  with  a  mandate  to  cut 
ovir  losses  there  and  cut  out. 

Mr.  Nixon's  symbolic  act  of  tjrlng  the  im- 
possible Thleu  ye;  more  firmly  around  our 
collective   necks,    ilbatross   or   Chiang   Kal 


shek  fashion,  has 
more  difficult. 


to 


ti  ing? 


[Prom  the  Wafehlngton 
President   Mtsttt  e 
One  or  Wori  d 
{ By  Frank  Mank^ewlcz 
Commenting  on 
Ions  are  entitled 
Nixon    said    the 
Thieu  of  South  Viitnam 
or  five  best  polltidans 
to   form,   none   of 
spondents  present 
names  of  the  otheis 
wonders :  Ian  Smltl  i 
FYanco?  Mao  Tse 

These  are  good 
that — like  Thieu— 
governments.  But 
measurement,  we  s 
Thieus  accomplishments 

On  his  return 
Thleu  announced 
try  even  talking 
coalition    governm^n 
meeting  with  Mr. 
The    next    day 
closed  down.   It 
closed  by  the  government 
tion  of  freedom  of 

His  leading  oppoient 
tion  in  South  Vletn  am 
still   In   jail,   presui  lably 
getting  too  many 
thpn  three  hours. 
Thieus  election 
plishment — even  foi 
or  five  best  politicia  is 


fron 


only  made  his  own  task 


(DC.)  Post] 
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s  Best  Politicians 
and  Tom  Braden' 


AS 


a  subject  where  his  opln- 

great  respect.  President 

ojther    day    that    President 

is  "one  of  the  four 

in  the  world."  True 

the   White   House   corre- 

1  It  the  time  asked  him  the 

On  Thleu's  record,  one 

?  Fidel  Castro?  Francisco 

politicians  in  the  sense 
'  hey  appear  to  have  stable 

if  that  is  Mr.  Nixon's 
1  lould  look  more  closely  at 


The  two  candidates  with  a  efaanoe  of  beat- 
ing 'OM  Mguyen,"  as  his  clubhouse  admirers 
must  call  him,  were  wtaely  ordered  off  the 
ballot.  A  large  number  of  nondescript  and 
relatively  unknown  opponents  were  recruit- 
ed; the  voting  lists  were  carefully  culled  of 
suspected  dissidents;  military  assistance  In 
money  and  travel  went  only  to  the  Tlileu-Ky 
ticket;  the  secret  police  watched  the  polls. 
There  was  no  runoff.  He  even  had  a  blue- 
ribbon  commission  appointed  by  LBJ  to  cer- 
tify the  results. 

With  all  that  going  for  him,  "one  of  the 
world's  four  or  five  best  politicians"  couldn't 
do  better  than  34  per  cent  of  the  vote.  With 
that  kind  of  help,  Adam  Clayton  Powell  could 
be  elected  governor  of  South  Carolina. 

But  the  identity  of  the  other  great  poli- 
ticians of  the  world  Is  not  the  only  question 
the  President  has  to  answer  now  that  he  has 
returned. 

For  Instance,  people  will  want  to  know 
how  Mr.  Nixon  reconciles  what  he  said  about 
Asia  in  Guam  and  the  Philippines  with  what 
he  said  in  Thailand.  As  the  trip  began,  the 
President  seemed  to  forecast  a  sharp  depar- 
ture from  the  Johnson  policy,  or  even  from 
that  of  Hubert  Humphrey,  who  once  saw 
In  our  Vietnam  pacification  program  the 
beginnings  of  a  Great  Society  for  all  of  Asia. 
Mr.  Nixon  spoke  of  U.S.  dlslnvolvement. 
He  emphasized  the  need  for  Asian  nations 
to  help  themselves — even  to  put  their  own 
houses  in  order  so  as  to  minimize  the  chance 
of  civil  war.  There  were  leaked  stories  that 
our  future  policy  would  be  oriented  toward 
real  countries  like  Japan,  India  and  Indo- 
nesia. 

That  was  before  Thailand.  In  Bangkok, 
where  the  government  in  power  fioats  on  a 
sea  of  American  military  aid  while  revolt 
seethes  In  the  neglected  Northeast,  the  Pres- 
ident had  another  policy  in  mind.  "We  will 
defend  Thailand,"  he  said  "against  external 
aggression  or  Internal  subversion." 

Since  what  now  exists  in  Thailand  can  be 
described  by  anyone  who  wants  a  war  as 
"internal  subversion,"  this  is  a  large  com- 
mitment Indeed.  In  fact,  it  goes  far  beyond 
anything  we  are  pledged  to  do  by  the 
SEATO  treaty — though  perhaps  not  beyond 
an  agreement  vrith  ThaUand  which  the  SUte 
Department  has  so  far  kept  secret  from  the 
Senate. 

But  the  most  mystifying  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
foreign  pronouncements  came  in  his  speech 
to  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam. 

He  said  he  thought  the  war  might  be 
called  "our  finest  hour."  Later  the  same  day 
he  pointed  out  that  this  was  the  first  war 
we  have  ever  fought  "without  the  support 
of  the  people."  How.  one  may  reasonably  ask, 
can  the  first  American  war  fought  without 
the  support  of  the  people  be  our  finest  hour? 


the  Midway  conference, 

1  hat  anyone  in  his  coun- 

a  )out  the  possibility  of  a 

a(  nt — the    subject    of    his 

I^xon— would  be  jailed. 

Saigon    newspaper    was 

the  37th  paper  to   be 

lent  since  the  declara- 

tl  le  press  15  months  before. 

in  the  last  free  elec- 

Truong  Dinh  Dzu,  is 

y  for  the  offense  of 

vjtes.  His  trial  lasted  less 

tself  was  a  real  accom- 
■one  of  the  world's  four 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  NEEDY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  tonight 
Presi(3ent  Nixon  will  outline  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  a  new  approach  to 
the  problems  of  the  needy. 

He  has  not  yet  publicly  disclosed  just 
what  that  approach  is.  but  surely  it  has 
to  be  better  than  the  unworkable  mish- 
mash now  in  effect. 

But  despite  the  fact  that  the  President 
has  not  disclosed  his  plan  we  are  already 
hearing  the  outraged  cries  of  the  so- 
called  leaders  of  the  poor,  those  self- 
proclaimed  welfare  rights  leaders.  And 
they  are  angry  because  they  fear  the 
President  is  going  to  do  away  with 
AFDC— aid  to  dependent  children. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  this  program 
that  by  its  vevy  rules  and  regulations  per- 
petuates dependency  on  the  Government, 
breaks  up  families  and  destroys  dignity 
should  be  sharply  revised  or  abolished. 


Wdfare  as  we  know  it  today  is  a  colos- 
sal failure;  it  does  not  work.  The  aim  of 
welfare  should  be  to  make  the  able  bodied 
and  able  minded  self-sufficient,  it  was 
never  intended  to  be  a  lifetime  free  ride. 
Mr.  President,  Republicans  think  too 
much  of  the  worth  and  the  dignity  of  the 
Individual  to  allow  this  kind  of  an  ap- 
proach to  continue.  It  is  good  news  that 
the  President  intends  to  change  it. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  com- 
plaints from  the  uninformed  and  the  po- 
liticaUy  motivated  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration is  not  interested  in  domestic 
affairs  and  has  done  nothing  about  them. 
Of  course  this  is  not  true.  Much  leg- 
islation has  been  sent  from  the  White 
House  to  the  Hill.  Unfortunately  many 
administration  legislative  rose  is  left  to 
blush  unseen  because  a  Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  act. 
Let  me  enumerate  some  of  the  areas 
into  which  the  President  has  moved. 

He  has  taken  solid  steps  to  end  in- 
flation. He  has  promised  and  is  getting 
meaningful  tax  reform.  He  is  putting 
more  money  and  more  effort  into  the 
fight  on  crime  and  into  enforcement  of 
civil  rights  laws.  He  has  proposed  fun- 
damental reforms  in  the  unemployment 
insurance  act. 

He  has  begun  a  joint  effort  by  industry, 
labor,  and  Government  to  meet  the  hous- 
ing crisis. 

He  has  proposed  reorganization  of  Fed- 
eral food  programs  to  assure  every 
American  family  access  to  the  nutritious 
diet; 

An  Urban  Affairs  Council  has  been 
established  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing a  national  urban  policy; 

An  Office  of  Minority  Business  En- 
terprise has  been  established ; 

An  Office  of  Child  Development  has 
been  established. 

A  Cabinet-level  environmental  quality 
council  has  been  setup. 

Action  has  been  taken  in  the  fields  of 
mine  safety,  pollution,  and  many  others. 
Only  this  week  the  President  sent  mes- 
sages to  the  Congress  on  urban  trans- 
portation and  on  occupational  saf etv  and 
health. 

Tonight  the  President  will  discuss  not 
only  welfare,  but  also  reorganization  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  a 
new  revenue-sharing  plan  with  the 
States  and  a  comprehensive  manpower 
training  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  has  made 
vast  strides  in  many  directions  in  recent 
years.  The  Nixon  administration  and  the 
Congress,  working  together,  can  truly 
make  America  a  better  place  for  all  of  us 
to  live  in  the  next  8. 


WHO    IS    NEXT?    A    BRIEF    LESSON 
IN    ECOLOGY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  public 
concerns  frequently  become  cliches,  los- 
ing their  impact  through  repetition.  One 
such  concern  is  environmental  contami- 
nation which  we  frequently  describe  as 
ecological  disaster.  We  say  the  words, 
but  the  meaning  is  lost  when  we  do  not 
relate  them  to  our  own  experience. 

Fortunately,  from  time  to  time  an 
imaginative  and  perceptive  writer  puts 
the  problem  in  focus  and  gives  it  life,  as 


Stewart  Alsop  did  in  his  column,  "Small 
Thoughts,"  in  the  July  21,  1969.  issue  of 
Newsweek  magazine.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Small  Thoughts 
(By  Stewart  Alsop i 
Washington. — Sometimes  It  is  a  relief  for 
ii  political  writer  to  take  a  mental  vacation- 
to  stop  trying  to  think  large  thoughts  about 
international  and  domestic  affairs,  and  to 
think  small  thoughts  about  small  matters. 
Here  are  a  couple  of  small  thoughts. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  took  a  plane  from  Wash- 
ington to  Boston,  and  spent  the  night  in  a 
huge  motel  near  the  airport.  It  was  a  hor- 
rible night. 

The  room  was  the  usual  impersonal  blege 
box,  a  people-coop.  On  the  desk  there  was 
a  folding  cardboard  sign:  who  cares?  Open- 
ed, the  sign  read:  we  do.  There  followed  one 
of  those  guest  questionnaires:  Were  your 
accommodations  kept  spotlessly  clean?  Was 
the  telephone  service  prompt,  courteous? 
And  so  on. 

The  accommodations  were  clean  enough. 
The  trouble  was  that  they  stank.  They  stank 
mostly  of  stale  cigar  smoke,  but  there  was 
also  a  strange  amalgam  of  human  odors. 
The  reason  for  the  stink  was  that  there  was 
no  fresh  air  In  the  room,  and  there  had  been 
none  for  a  long  time. 

I  have  a  thing  about  air,  perhaps  because 
as  a  boy  I  had  asthma,  and  there  were  times 
when  I  couldn't  get  enough  air  into  my  lungs. 
Soon  after  the  bellboy  took  his  tip  and  closed 
the  door.  I  began  to  feel  that  faintly  frantic, 
throat-clutching  sensation  all  ex-asthmatlcs 
remember.  It  was  a  warm  spring  day.  and  the 
room  was  very  hot,  as  well  as  smelly.  I  looked 
anxiously  for  some  opening.  The  window  was 
hermetically  sealed.  I  switched  a  switch,  but 
no  breath  of  air  came  through  the  celling 
vents.  When  I  opened  the  door,  there  was  no 
draft,  and  besides  I  couldn't  sleep  all  night 
with  the  door  open. 

VOICE   WITH    a   smile 

I  telephoned  the  front  desk.  The  telephone 
was  answered  promptly,  and  the  voice  of  the 
lady  who  answered  was  courteous — It  was  a 
"voice  with  a  smile."  Could  I  have  the  win- 
dow opened?  Sorry,  sir.  the  vrtndows  had  to 
be  kept  closed  "for  correct  temperature  and 
maximum  comfort  of  the  guests."  Then  could 
I  have  some  sort  of  air  conditioning  in  the 
room? 

"I  am  sorry,  sir.  but  it  is  not  warm  enough 
to  Justify  the  activation  of  the  air  condition- 
ing." 

"But  my  God.  woman.  I'm  dying  of  heat 

and  there's  no  air  In  this  room  and  It  stinks." 

"I  am  sorry,  sir.  but  the  air  conditioning 

cannot  be  activated  until  June  10."  The  smile 

was  gone  from  the  voice  now. 

"Then,  can  I  at  least  have  a  fan  to  stir 
the  air  up  a  bit?" 

"I  am  sorry,  sir.  but  there  are  no  fans  In 
the  btUldlng.  There  is  no  requirement  for 
fans." 

THE   FRONTIERS   OF  PANIC 

The  telephone  clicked.  Verging  now  on 
panic,  scuttling  about  the  small  room  like  a 
laboratory  rat  whose  accustomed  exists  have 
been  blocked,  I  found  beneath  the  window 
a  small  aperture,  about  9  Inches  by  6,  with 
a  glass  plate  held  in  place  by  screws.  The 
screws  yielded  easily  to  a  pen  knife.  For  seme 
time  I  sat  crouched  by  the  little  hole,  breath- 
ing God's  air,  oblivious  to  the  screech  of  the 
Jets  that  helped  contaminate  It,  feeling  like 
a  survivor  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 

During  the  night,  sleepless  by  reason  of 
the  screeching  Jeta.  I  found  myself  wonder- 
ing whether  that  motel  might  not  be  what 
the  young,  so  mysteriously  to  the  middle- 


aged,  were  making  such  a  fuss  about.  When 
the  middle-aged  were  young,  hotel  rooms  (or 
cabins,  as  motel  rooms  were  called  In  the 
early  days)  were  by  no  means  always  spot- 
lessly clean.  But  at  least  you  could  open  the 
window,  and  the  manager  (who  was  also, 
usually,  the  proprietor)  would  supply  you 
with  a  fan,  or  an  extra  blanket  if  It  was 
cold.  Above  all.  there  was  some  give-and- 
take,  some  genuine  human  contact,  between 
the  guest  and  the  man  who  ran  the  place. 

The  young  lady  with  the  smiUng  voice 
was  as  powerless  as  I  was  to  do  anything 
about  my  situation — more  so.  for  I  had  my 
pen  knife.  The  motel  was  one  of  a  chain, 
and  the  chain  in  turn  was  doubtless  held  in 
fief  by  some  vast  conglomerate.  Somewhere, 
far  up  the  line  of  command,  far  from  the 
screech  of  jets  and  the  stench  of  stale  cigar 
smoke,  somebody  had  fed  a  lot  of  "input" 
about  mean  average  temperatures  and  occu- 
pancy turnover  and  profit  and  loss  into  a 
computer  The  machine  had  spewed  out  the 
answer — no  air  conditioning  before  June  10. 
It  would  cost  the  young  lady  her  job  to 
challenge  this  deus  ex  machina. 

More  and  mere,  in  the  United  States,  there 
Is  a  feeling  of  being  trapped  by  a  machine 
you  can't  talk  back  to.  a  machine  with  a  logic 
of  Its  own,  unrelated  to  human  feelings  and 
human  needs.  If  this  machine  is  what  the 
young  revolutionaries  are  revolting  against, 
I  trust  there  is  room  for  one  aging  journalist 
at  the  barricades. 

Perhaps  they  are  also  revolting  against  the 
chemical  murder  of  the  human  environment, 
and  that  is  another  revolution  worth  join- 
ing. Because  of  my  thing  about  air.  I  like  to 
be  outdoors  as  much  as  possible.  In  the 
summer,  in  the  evening.  I  like  to  read  on 
the  porch.  The  reading  light,  of  course,  at- 
uacts  bugs.  The  other  evening,  when  the 
bugs  became  really  bothersome,  I  found  a 
spray-can  bug-killer  in  the  house.  I  at- 
tacked the  bugs  with  the  bug-killer,  and 
went  on  reading. 


Uves  now  in  South  Carolina,  will  cele- 
brate her  100th  birthday.  I  refer  to  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Lowrey,  23  West  HiUcrest  Drive. 
Greenville.  S.C. 

Her  husband  was  president  of  Blue 
Mountain  College  in  Mississippi,  a  pio- 
neer woman's  college,  and  also  president 
of  Mississippi  College.  Her  children  in- 
clude Coast  Guard  Capt.  Searcy  Lowrey. 
retired :  Miss  Sara  Lowrey  of  Greenville, 
with  whom  she  lives,  who  is  retired  as 
head  of  speech  at  Purman  University 
at  Greenville:  Mrs.  John  H.  Buchanan, 
the  wife  of  an  outstanding  minister  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.:  and  a  son,  W.  T.  Low- 
rey. Jr.,  of  New  Albany,  Miss.,  in  whose 
home  the  birthday  celebration  will  be 

held. 

Mrs.  Lowrey  still  votes  in  every  elec- 
tion and  still  maintains  a  lively  interest 
in  politics  and  world  affairs.  She  has  re- 
tained her  fine  sense  of  humor.  She  is  a 
Democrat — a  very  active  Democrat. 

Mrs.  Lowrey  has  a  number  of  grand- 
cliildren  and  great  grandchildren.  One 
grandson,  William  Tyndale  Lowrey  III. 
was  killed  in  action  in  Korea.  Her  other 
grandson,  John  Buchanan,  is  a  distin- 
guished Congressman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  as  Mrs.  Lowrey's  100th 
birthday  approaches.  I  am  glad  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  it.  I 
salute  her,  I  congratulate  her,  and  I  wish 
for  her  many  more  happy  birthdays. 


DUSTY    DEATH 

I  had  put  the  light  on  a  glass  table  top, 
and  soon  it  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  most 
terrible  carnage.  The  smaller  Insects — the 
aphlds,  the  tiny  moths,  and  the  like — died 
quickly  and  quietly,  so  that  soon  the  table 
top  was  dusty  with  death.  The  larger  bugs— 
the  June  bugs,  the  things  that  look  like  fly- 
ing cockroaches,  the  bees  from  a  nearby  bee 
tree — were  slower  and  noisier  about  dying. 
The  bees  buzzed  angrily  round  and  round  on 
the  table  top  for  long  minutes  before  they 
died. 

Beneath  the  glass  table  top,  a  spider  had 
woven  his  net,  and  he  had  reaped  a  rich 
harvest.  The  Insects,  attracted  by  the  light 
and  poisoned  by  the  spray,  lurched  drunkenly 
Into  the  spider's  net.  With  a  macabrely  grace- 
ful upward  flinging  motion  of  a  long  leg.  the 
spider  methodically  entwined  the  stlll-flut- 
terlng  bodies  of  his  dying  victims. 

When  I  returned  from  the  kitchen  with 
my  third  beer,  there  was  nothing  left  alive 
m  the  small  world  created  by  the  circle  of 
light  except  the  spider  and  myself.  Then  the 
spider  too  began  to  act  strangely,  hanging 
tlpsily  on  his  tiny  ropes  like  a  drunken 
sailor  in  the  strands  of  a  swaying  ship,  wav- 
ing his  long  darnlng-leg  like  a  distress 
signal.  As  I  up-ended  my  beer  for  the  last 
mouthful,  the  spider  gave  a  long,  convulsive 
shudder,  and  then,  together  with  his  rich 
collection  of  victims,  he  too  was  dead. 

Suddenly.  I  felt  lonely  in  the  small  circular 
world  of  light  on  the  porch.  Perhaps  It  was 
that  third  beer,  but  I  heard  my  own  voice, 
asking  loudly  of  the  surrounding  darkness: 
"Who's  next?" 


THE     lOOTH    BIRTHDAY    ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  MRS.  W.  T.  LOWREY 
Mr    SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 

Sunday.  August  10.  a  grand  lady  who 


DEDUCTION  OF  CLAIM  SETTLEMENT 
PAYMENTS  FROM  GROSS  TAX- 
ABLE INCOME 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  this 
body  turns  to  possible  tax  reforms 
which  will  bring  more  justice  to  our  sys- 
tem. I  would  like  to  call  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle to  the  attention  of  all. 

"The  Golden  Ox  of  Antitrust."  by 
Morton  Mintz  from  the  April  14.  1969. 
issue  of  the  Nation  deals  with  question- 
able ruling  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice that  treble  damages  awarded  in  anti- 
trust cases  are  deductible. 

Tlie  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  and  I  each  have  bills  in  to 
overturn  this  itUing.  The  article.  I  think, 
points  out  clearly  why  if  we  seek  justice 
in  our  tax  laws  this  IRS  ruling  must  be 
overturned. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Golden  Ox  of  ANTrrROST 
(By  Morton  Mtntz) 
(Note.- Mr.  Mintz  is  a  reporter  for  The 
Washington  Post  and  author  of  "By  Prescrip- 
tion Only."  For  his  reporting  in  1962  on 
thalidomide  he  won  the  Heywood  Brown, 
Raymond  Clapper  and  George  Polk  Memorial 
Awards.) 

Washdjoton— Amidst  all  the  talk  by  the 
Administration  and  on  Capitol  Hill  about 
tax  reform,  a  large  golden  ox.  which  could 
be  gored  without  complaint  from  the  great 
mass  of  taxpayers,  small  and  large,  is  stand- 
ing almost  unnoticed  outside  the  corral.  The 
ox  in  question  belongs  to  those  corporations 
which  have  been  Judged  to  have  violated  the 
antitrust  laws.  Under  one  of  these  laws,  the 
Clayton  Act,  the  courts  are  directed  to  enter 
judgments  of  treble  the  amount  of  the  dam- 
ages actually  proved.  The  matter  of  concern 
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whether  payments  to  settle 
damages  should  or  should 
from  gross  taxable  Income. 
The  Issue  acqi  Ired  Immediacy  with  the  re- 
cent  announceiient   of   agreementa   looking 
toward  a  »120  lillllon  settlement  of  treble- 
damage  suits  tliat  were  brought  by  states, 
cities  and  other   lltlgante  against  five  sup- 
pliers  of   tetracjcllne   and   two   other   antl- 
botlcs   which   are  effective  against  a   broad 
of  infections  diseases.  This  case  is  of 
not  only  because  the  settle- 
ment would  be  tl  le  largest  ever  to  be  wrapped 
Into  a  single  package  but  because  of  certain 
unusual  circumstances. 

Chas.  Pfizer  had  a  patent 
monopoly  on  oxytetracycline  (Terramycln) 
and  American  Cyanamld  on  chlortetra- 
cycllne  ( AureoBD  ycin ) .  Each  firm  charged 
pharmacists  $30.50  for  100  capsules  In  the 
most  common  losage.  This  price,  which 
ranged  from  two  and  a  half  to  almost  twenty 
times  the  cost  of  production,  was  threatened 
by  the  advent  erf  tetracycline,  which  many 
physicians  regarced  as  generally  superior  to 
the  chemically  rdated  products.  If  a  patent 
on  tetracycline  wis  not  secured,  then  anyone 
could  make  it;  aiid  if  anyone  could  make  it, 
there  would  be  di  astic  price  competition  and 
drastic  reductions  in  profits,  which  were  as 
high  as  85.7  per  jcent  before  taxes. 

Pfl2«r  -  clalmed->-and  Cyanamld  came  to 
agree-rthat  it  h»d  been  the  first  company 
to  reach  the  PateAt  Office  with  a  practical  ap- 
pUcatlon.  The  trouble  was,  Pfizer 's  process  for 
producing  tetraci'cUne  reqvilred  the  use  of 
Cyanamld's  patented  chlortetracycUne.  In 
other  words,  Pfizer  could  not  exploit  a  patent 
unless  it  had  Cyinamid's  cooperation.  And 
so  an  agreement  was  reached  under  which 
Cyanamld  would  lie  Pfizer's  exclusive  Ucensee 
tor  tetracycline.  At  the  Patent  Office,  how- 
ever, there  was  eipecial  concern  about  one 
point.  Was  tetracjcline  a  naturally  occurring 
by-product  of  the  manufacture  of  chlortetra- 
cycUne? If  this  was  the  case,  no  patent  could 
be  Issued.  Pfizer  and  Cyanamld  provided 
tests  and  studies  to  assure  the  Patent  Office 
that  tetracycline  ^as  not  such  a  by-product, 
and  Pflzer  got  the  aatent. 

Another  hitch  developed  \vhen  Bristol- 
Myers,  which  had  tried  in  vain  to  ^tabUsh  a 
place  m  the  tetracycline  market,  learned  that 
a  private  detective  retained  by  Pflzer  for 
•60,000  had  been  tapping  its  phones.  The 
ultimate  result  w4s  that  Bristol,  along  with 
the  Olin  Mathiesoti  Chemical  Corp..  and  the 
Upjohn  Co..  were,  in  restricted  capacities, 
dealt  In.  (OUn  was  then  the  parent  company 
of  E.  R.  Squibb  which  since  has  become 
Squlbb-Beech-Nut  ) 

But  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  upset 
things  when  it  concluded  that  Pflzer.  aided  by 
Cynanamid.  had  m«sled  the  Patent  Office  and 
obtained  the  crucua  patent  by  fraud— a  find- 
ing that  the  Coun  of  Appeals  in  Cincinnati 
affirmed  last  year  l>flzer  then  went  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  whicb  on  March  24  refused  to 
review  the  case.  Th;n.  in  1961,  a  federal  grand 
Jury  Indicted  Pflzei .  Cyanamld  and  Bristol  for 
conspiring  to  fix  jrices,  conspiring  to  mo- 
nopolize and  achl<vlng  the  desired  monop- 
oly—and named  Olin  Mathleson  and  Upjohn 
as  co-conspirators.  On  December  29,  1967,  a 
Jury  in  New  York  City  conrtcted  the  three 
firms  on  all  three  tounts.  Appeais  are  pend- 
ing. 

The  Issue,  then,  is  whether  companies 
which  obtained  a  pi  tent  by  fraud,  which  were 
convicted  of  crlmJnal  antitrust  violations, 
and  whicii  were  shown  to  have  charged  ex- 
orbitant prices  for  (vital  medicines  siiouid  be 
aUowed,  by  tax  reU^f.  to  pass  more  than  half 
the  cost  of  the  $120  mUlion  expected  settle- 
ment to  the  publlcj  which  had  been  the  vic- 
tim In  the  first  plac^. 

As  a  matter  of  lalv,  whether  the  companies 
should  be  taxed  is  entwined  with  a  problem 
of  what  Oongreas  intended  by  Imposing  triple 
damages.  Did  It  Intend  the  provision  to  be 
remedial,  in  which  fcvent  dedxictibility  would 


logically  be  allowed?  Or  did  It  Intend  triple 
damages  to  be  punitive,  in  which  case  de- 
ductibility would  be  Improper?  Down  through 
the  years,  there  have  been  conflUcting  inter- 
pretations of  what  Congress  meant.  Until 
1961,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  aUowed 
deductions  for  treble  damages.  Then,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  It  quietly  changed  Its 
mind. 

However,  the  agency  decided  to  develop  a 
public  policy  after  the  conviction.  In  1961,  of 
General  Electric,  Westipghouse  and  twenty- 
seven  other  manufacturers  on  criminal  anti- 
trust charges  involving  electrical  equipment. 
Sometime  In  1963.  then  Commissioner  Morti- 
mer M.  Caplin  discussed  the  matter  with  staff 
members.  Their  recommendations  are  in  dis- 
pute. In  any  case,  on  July  31.  Caplin  and 
aides,  including  his  successor.  Commissioner 
Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment met  with  the  accounting  and  law  firms 
which  represented  the  equipment  makers. 

In  September  1963  Assistant  Atty.  Gen. 
William  H.  Orrick,  Jr.,  in  a  memo  to  Caplin, 
said  that  when  damages  are  paid  following 
litigation,  "no  deduction  should  be  per- 
mitted," and  that  to  permit  deduction  would 
be  to  "encourage  disrespect"  for  the  antitrust 
laws  and  to  reduce  "their  effectiveness  and 
deterent  effect."  In  addition,  the  Department 
said  it  was  "prepared  to  defend  in  court  a 
rule  of  complete  nondeductibility."'  Nonethe- 
less, on  July  24,  1964,  the  IRS  announced  a 
ruling  under  which  payments  to  satisfy 
treble-damage  claims — specifically  including 
those  following  criminal  convictions — "are 
deductible  as  ordinary  and  necessary  busi- 
ness expenses." 

The  ruling  produced  a  show  of  outrage 
from  ttie  chairman  of  the  Congressional  anti- 
trust subcommittees.  Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart 
(D.,  Mich.)  and  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler  (D.. 
N.Y. ) ,  but  enabled  the  electrical  equipment 
conspirators  to  write  off  about  half  a  billion 
dollars  in  settlements.  GE  alone  saved  about 
$90  million. 

In  July  1966,  two  years  after  the  nUlng 
was  made.  Hart  held  three  days  of  hearings — 
ignored  by  most  news  media — on  a  bill  to 
reverse  It.  He  said  that  in  only  two  years  the 
ruling  already  had  assured  tax  savings  of 
"more  tiian  a  billion  dollars  as  cases  now  In 
process.  Involving  price-fixing  in  the  sale  of 
salt,  aluminum  cable  and  other  products,  are 
concluded." 

Caplin  and  Cohen  defended  the  ruling  as 
one  that  had  to  be  made  under  the  kind  of 
even-handed  administration  of  the  tax  laws 
which  for  most  of  the  public  is  the  founda- 
tion of  what  the  IRS  calls  the  system  of 
voluntary  compliance.  That  Is.  they  said, 
they  coiild  be  no  less  and  no  more  con- 
siderate of  General  Electric  and  Westing- 
house  than  of  an  individual  taxpayer  who. 
say,  was  hovering  near  the  poverty  line! 
Caplaln  and  Cohen  never  did  dispel  all  of  the 
questions  about  how  this  resolute  egaiitar- 
ianlsm  squared  with  having  held  a  meeting 
at  the  highest  level  of  IRS  with  accountants 
and  lawyers  for  the  equipment  makers — a 
privilege  not  often  accorded  ordinary  tax- 
payers. 

Neither  did  Caplin  and  Cohen  persuasively 
rebut  the  testimony  of  Prof.  L.  Hart  Wright 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  an  adviser  to 
the  IRS.  who  Is  a  leading  tax  consultant. 
Appearing  before  Senator  Hart,  Wright  said 
that  in  situations  Involving  a  somewhat 
doubtful  tax-avoidance  device,  the  Commis- 
sioner "does  and  should"  act  as  "an  advo- 
cate who  is  willing  to  litigate  an  important 
matter  even  though  he  may  tend  to  believe 
the  odds  .  .  .  are  somewhat  against  him." 
Hart  was  left  incredulous  that  IRS  failed  to 
act  as  an  advocate  by  ruling  against  the  elec- 
trical manufacturers,  leaving  it  to  them  to 
challenge  the  ruling  in  the  courts — especially 
because  there  was  considerable  reason  to 
beUeve  that  in  the  Supreme  Court  the  IRS 


would   have   won.  and  saved   the  taxpayers 
more  than  $1  billion. 

Caplin  acknowledged  that  a  factor  in  his 
decision  was  congestion  of  court  dockets.  This 
raised  another  question  about  even-hnaded- 
ness.  the  congestion  having  been  caused  by 
the  filing  of  about  1,500  treble-damage  suits 
which  grew  out  of  the  electrical  cases.  In 
other  words,  as  Hart  put  it.  the  larger  the 
antitrust  conspiracy,  the  greater  the  clog- 
ging of  the  docket — and  the  less  likely  a 
fight  by  the  IRS. 

Hart's  biU  got  nowhere.  Neither  did  an- 
other sponsored  by  Sen.  Russell  B.  Long 
(D.,  La.) .  While  the  antibiotics  firms  were  on 
trial  in  December  1967,  Hart,  calling  the  IRS 
ruling  "indefensible,"  tried  again  with  a  bill 
which  would  make  payments  in  excess  of 
actual  damages  neither  taxable  income  for 
a  plaintiff  nor  deductible  expense  for  a  de- 
fendant.  Again,  nothing  happened. 

Hart,  who  says  the  issue  Is  whether  "the 
American  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  equal  treat- 
ment in  the  administration  of  our  tax  laws." 
will  make  another  attempt  this  year.  So  will 
Long  and  Celler.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
much  help  they  get  from  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration and  from  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills,  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MOSS  AT 
THE  CONFERENCE  OP  STATE 
AND  FEDERAL  WATER  OFFICIALS 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mi-.  President,  recently 
the  Nation's  most  important  Federal 
and  State  water  officials  met  in  Salt 
Lake  City  in  annual  conference,  and  it 
is  wholly  appropriate  that  Utsih's  Sen- 
ator Frank  E.  Moss,  whose  name  is  in- 
separably linked  with  plans  for  the  full 
development  of  our  water  resources,  was 
asked  to  make  a  principal  address. 

Truly  a  man  of  vision  where  water  is 
concerned.  Senator  Moss  suggested 
three  practical  steps  we  should  take  now 
whether  or  not  water  is  ultimately  dis- 
tributed on  a  continental  basis. 

Since  continentwide  distribution 
would  deeply  involve  my  own  State  of 
Alaska,  I  read  Senator  Mobs'  speech 
with  special  interest,  and  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  delivered  on 
June  24,  1969,  entitled,  "How  Long  Do 
We  Want  To  Live  Here?"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Long  Do  We  Want  To  Livx  Hebx? 

This  Is  an  appropriate  year  for  the  na- 
tion's most  significant  national  group  of 
water  officials  to  come  to  Utah.  Last  month 
we  celebrated  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
completion  of  the  transcontinental  railroad. 
When  the  Golden  Spike  was  driven  into  the 
cross  tie  at  Promontory.  Utah.  In  1869,  It 
was  a  mark  in  time  as  well  as  in  track.  It 
marked  the  opening  of  a  century  of  unprece- 
dented human  activity  and  accomplishment, 
the  development  and  growth  of  the  West. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  this  meeting 
here  In  Salt  Lake  City  will  help  mark  the 
opening  of  a  new  century  of  progress  in  the 
Ufe  of  the  West.  I  would  like  to  think  that 
we  are  launching  here  tonight  a  century  of 
natural  resource  care  and  development.  I  am 
Impressed  by  the  solid  evidence  of  its  be- 
ginning and  encouraged  by  its  promise. 

You  have  had  two  main  subjects  on  your 
agenda,  one.  the  report  of  the  Marine  Sci- 
ences Commission;  the  other,  ttie  Water  Re- 
sources Council  Task  Force  Report  on  Pro- 
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cedures  for  Evaluation  of  Water  and  Related 
Land  Use  Projects.  I  want  to  talk  about  the 
latter. 

If  you  have  brought  state  and  federal  In- 
terests together  In  a  way  which  reaUy  nails 
down  the  procedure  for  evaluating  water  re- 
source Investment  proposals,  you  have  un- 
doubtedly driven  the  Golden  Spike  which 
will  mark  the  opening  of  a  new  and  compa- 
rably great  century  for  the  West. 

We  have  already  taken  two  important  be- 
ginning steps  toward  fulfillment  of  this 
century's  goal.  One  was  the  water  resource 
policy  developed  in  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  In  1961.  tiie  Kerr  Com- 
mittee report.  Second,  and  resting  on  that 
foundation,  was  the  Water  Resoxirces  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1965.  which  created  the  Water 
Resources  CouncU  and  gave  us  the  machinery 
to  do  a  better  Job  In  water  and  related  use 
care  and  development  than  we  have  ever 
done  before. 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  on  both  the 
Kerr  Committee  and  on  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  The  latter 
drafted  and  obtained  passage  in  the  Senate 
of  the  1965  Act,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Senator  Henry  M.  "Scoop"  Jackson  of 
Washington. 

That  law  may  be  one  of  the  few  most  sig- 
nificant pieces  of  legislation  in  our  nation's 
history.  If  the  century  that  began  for  the 
West  after  the  Civil  War  was  the  railroad 
centxiry,  we  are  now  entering  the  water  cen- 
tury. History  may  see  it  as  starting  with  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  19fi5. 

Let  me  dte  one  example  of  why  we  may 
well  call  this  the  water  century  for  the 
West.  Senator  Jackson  in  a  recent  speech  in 
Washington  decried  the  nation's  bland  ac- 
ceptance of  the  trend  toward  megalopolis, 
the  concentration  of  jKjpulatlon  In  urban 
strips  along  water,  the  east  coast  from 
Portland  to  Portsmouth,  the  Great  Lakes 
from  Montreal  to  Milwaukee,  the  West  Coast 
from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego,  the  Gulf 
Coast  from  Brownsville  to  Bradenton. 

Industrial  activity  along  the  Ohio  River 
dwarfs  the  world  famous  Ruhr  Valley  and 
the  growth  and  development  from  Chicago 
to  New  Orleans  makes  the  Mississippi  Valley 
the  spine  of  America  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Water.  In  these  cases  navigable  water,  is  the 
common  denominator. 

Senator  Jackson  called  for  a  new  dimen- 
sion In  planning  If  America  Is  to  solve  both 
population  and  resovirce  problems. 

"There  Is  no  reason."  Senator  Jackson 
said,  "that  we  have  to  perpietuate  past  mis- 
takes; we  can  establish  new  policies  and 
goals.  The  America  of  the  year  2000  does  not 
of  necessity  have  to  consist  of  strips  of  cities 
or  urban  desolation  stretching  for  hundreds 
of  miles."  He  said  we  seem  to  be  losing  our 
capacity  to  dream  of  a  better  America  and 
a  better  world. 

Here  my  friends.  Is  the  challenge  to  the 
nation.  Here  is  the  opportunity  for  the  West. 
Here  is  the  work  of  the  water  resource 
planners. 

You  have  met  here  to  work  on  a  procedure 
for  evaluating  water  resource  development 
projects.  You  work  In  the  shadow  of  a  popu- 
lation trend  that  means  we  must  find  living 
space  for  another  hundred  million  Ameri- 
cans. Where  can  the  nation  find  space  that 
can  still  be  occupied  without  crowding  the 
functions  of  natixre,  without  destroying  the 
productive  capability  of  the  water  harvest 
fields?  I'll  tell  you  where.  In  the  West.  In 
the  great  seml-arld  sp>ace6  where  urbaniza- 
tion can  be  planned  and  ll\'lng  room  pre- 
served— If  we  have  water. 

Let's  do  some  dreaming.  Let's  dream  of  a 
better  America,  plan  for  It,  and  commit  our- 
selves to  the  Investment  It  wlU  take  to 
realize  those  dreams. 

I  dare  to  use  such  phrases  In  front  of  this 
hard-headed  bunch  of  people  on  the  firing 
line  of  public  buslnees  because  evidence  of 
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your  own  dreams  is  beginning  to  show.  Kx- 
hlblt  A  Is  the  docimient  you  have  been 
studying. 

The  news  summary  of  the  Council's  Task 
Force  on  Evaluation  Procedures  Is  most  en- 
couraging. I  think  we  are  on  the  right  track. 
Not  having  read  the  full  report.  I  cannot 
comment  on  specifics,  but  It  seems  we  must 
still  credit  Eugene  Weber,  one  of  our  true 
water  statesmen,  for  his  work  on  Senate 
Document  97.  That  treatise  turns  out  to 
have  durability  and  applicability  akin  to  the 
Constitution  Itself.  The  Task  Force  confirms 
what  a  lot  of  people  have  been  saying  for 
years — we  haven't  been  using  It  right. 

We've  had  the  principles  before  us  all  the 
time,  but  the  Task  Force,  for  the  first  time, 
calls  for  consideration  of  all  of  the  benefits 
of  water  resource  development.  I  particularly 
like  the  definition  of  the  'environmental " 
objective  I  want  to  quote  It: 

"The  environmental  objective  Includes  the 
preservation  of  natural  and  cultural  areas, 
creation  of  restoration  of  scenic  areas,  en- 
hancement or  protection  to  achieve  or  main- 
tain the  quality  of  the  environment,  and  pro- 
tection and  rehabilitation  of  related  land 
resources  to  Insure  availability  for  their  best 
use  when  needed." 

That  last  phrase,  "protection  and  reha- 
bilitation ...  to  Insure  availability  when 
needed."   Is  critical. 

This  is  really  the  starting  point  for  all  wa- 
ter and  related  land  use  planning.  The  thing 
I  don't  like  about  the  Task  Force  report  Is 
that  word  "projects."  It  Is  too  confining. 
The  protection  and  rehabilitation  of  water 
resources,  and  this  means  their  supporting 
land,  the  water  producing  areas,  must  be  a 
continuing  and  overriding  objective  In  every- 
thing we  do.  It  Is  not  a  project.  It  must  be 
a  philosophy,  a  national  policy,  and  an  In- 
dividual commitment.  Protection  and  re- 
habilitation of  water  resources  must  be  a 
continuing  process,  not  a  project.  It  Is  essen- 
tial to  our  life  as  a  nation. 

The  National  Water  Commission  Is  a  key 
part  of  our  national  response  to  this  re- 
quirement. It  can  restore  our  dream.  I  am 
sorry  I  was  not  here  at  lunch  to  hear  the 
Commission's  Vice  Chairman.  Sam  Baxter. 
He  has  dealt  successfully  for  years  with  city 
water  problems.  One  of  the  world's  most 
respected  men  In  the  municipal  water  field. 
he  Is  now  In  a  position  to  help  write  a  na- 
tional water  policy  which  can  give  new  Im- 
petus to  national  planning  for  the  en\'lron- 
mental  objective,  the  objectives  of  preserva- 
tion and  rehabilitation  to  assure  availability 
when  needed. 

That  "when  needed."  is  a  long  time.  I  can- 
not quarrel  with  the  Water  Resource  Coun- 
cil's planning  base  of  50  years,  nor  with  Its 
dependence  upon  projections  of  what  we 
have,  which  Senator  Jackson  warns  us 
against,  but  I  want  to  ask  "Where  do  we  do 
the  planning  for  the  America  of  500  years 
from  now?" 

I  say  that  unless  we  start  taking  better  care 
of  the  natural  endowments  of  this  conti- 
nent— and  I  mean  continent — most  of  us  will 
be  condemned  to  a  grovelling  struggle  for  a 
poor  living  out  of  abused  land  In  a  poverty- 
oriented  existence.  I  don't  want  to  put  any 
limit  on  the  lifetime  of  my  country.  The  key 
question  in  all  natural  resource  planning  is 
"How  long  do  we  want  to  live  here?"  Every 
resource  development  project  must  be  meas- 
vired  against  the  standards  of  whether  It  con- 
Ulbutes  to  nature's  ability  to  support  us. 
and  to  continue  to  support  us  In  the  nvimbers 
of  hundreds  of  millions  at  which  our  popu- 
lation might  stabilize.  This  Is  what  I  call 
productive  conservation.  It  Is  a  far  higher 
standard  and  a  tougher  test  than  the  goal  of 
preservation  of  the  wilderness  as  nature  left 
it. 

As  Jay  Bingham  told  you,  I  have  Just  re- 
ttirned  from  a  six  day  trip  called  "Survey 
'69, "  promoted  by  the  Wenatchee.  Washing- 


ton, Dally  World,  to  western  Canada  and 
Alaska.  It  was  not  my  first  visit  to  Alaska. 
But  what  a  land!  It  is  beautiful.  It  Is  rich. 
Its  vastness  is  beyond  description.  And  It  Is 
stUl  undeflled.  Its  rivers  are  still  whole.  And 
what  rivers!  Alaska,  I  was  told,  has  40  percent 
of  all  the  fresh  water  under  the  American 
flag.  1  have  a  prayer  for  the  Alaskans  and 
their  land  heritage.  It  Is  that  they  will  profit 
from  the  experience  of  their  elders  among  the 
states — the  'lower  48"  as  they  say — and  start 
now  to  take  fuU  care  of  their  life-giving  soil 
and  water  resources.  They  are  making  a  good 
start.  I  believe,  and  I  pray  that  success  shall 
aitend  their  efforts.  It  Is  important  to  all  of 
us  that  they  plan  well  and  follow  through. 

The  start  of  their  long  range  planning  has 
the  stamp  of  the  Water  Resources  Council. 
A  voluntary  committee  of  representatives  of 
both  state  and  federal  agencies  Is  already 
at  work  under  the  general  guidance  of  the 
Council.  They  want  to  start  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble on  an  inventory  of  their  water  resources. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  indicated  total 
annual  run-off  of  those  Alaskan  Rivers  is 
800  million  acre  feet.  It  wUl  take  at  least 
three  years  to  complete  the  Inventory,  after 
It  is  funded.  The  resiilts  of  that  Inventorj' 
may  be  of  historic  significance.  Upon  It  may 
rest  not  Just  the  new  century  for  the  West, 
but  a  mlUennlum  of  constructive  peace  and 
growth  for  the  whole  continent. 

Alaska  has  Its  water  problems,  as  we 
learned  from  the  Council's  first  assessment  of 
the  nation's  water  resources,  but  they  are 
all  subject  to  prompt  solution.  More  im- 
portantly, the  basic  solution  to  such  prob- 
lems as  flood  control,  redistribution,  and 
electric  power  generation,  would  also  permit 
collection  of  some  of  the  surplus  In  such 
a  way  that  it  could  be  exported.  Many 
Alaskans  realize  this,  and  want  to  see 
the  possibilities  checked  out.  I  can  tell  them 
where  they  can  get  customers.  The  way  to 
check  the  possibilities  is  to  make  the  in- 
ventory and  develop  a  comprehensive  water 
plan  as  envisioned  in  the  Basin  Commission 
provisions  of  the  Planning  Act. 

Five  years  ago.  The  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Com- 
pany of  Los  Angeles  published  a  report  of 
work  its  engineers  had  done  indicating  the 
economic  and  technical  feasibility  of  conti- 
nental water  redistribution.  It  was,  as  you 
aU  know,  called  the  NAWAPA  concept.  It 
would  move  unneeded  surplus  in  the  un- 
crowded  North  to  the  crowded  water-short 
areas  of  Canada,  the  U.S..  and  Mexico.  It 
represented  the  kind  of  dream  Senator  Jack- 
son must  have  had  In  mind. 

Like  many  dreams,  the  NAWAPA  concept 
carried  the  burden  of  prematurity.  It  was 
denounced  In  parts  of  Ctoada.  primarily.  I 
believe,  because  people  misunderstood.  But 
now  people  are  beginning  to  study  the  Idea  of 
intercontinental  water  transfer,  and  a  num- 
ber of  new  plans  have  been  suggested,  some 
of  them  American,  and  some  Canadian.  We 
don't  have  the  data  yet  to  evaluate  them. 

In  about  five  years,  giving  the  Alaskans 
time  to  survey  and  appraise  their  resources 
and  determine  their  own  ultimate  needs,  we 
should  be  m  a  position  to  evaluate — In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  you  are  dis- 
cussing—the possibilities  of  massive  conti- 
nent-wide water  transfers.  Alaska  Is.  of 
course,  the  key  because  her  input  of  water 
collected  at  high  elevations  makes  the  sys- 
tem workable. 

We  could  do  three  things  with  this  water 
It  may  be  possible  to  move  Alaskan  water  to 
the  "lower  48"  directly,  or  we  could  make  ex- 
changes with  the  Canadians  giving  them 
Alaskan  water  which  they  would  replace  by 
sending  some  water  south,  or  we  could  do  as 
the  original  NAWAPA  report  suggested,  com- 
bine Alaskan  and  Canadian  water.  In  a  con- 
tinental system,  redistributing  It  In  Canada 
throughout  the  prairie  provinces  and  Into 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  also  bring  millions  of 
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acre   fe«t   into   o^r   coterminous  states 
to  Mexico. 

to  describe  to  this  group 
Che  benefits  to  the  We»t.  nor  to  all  of  tbe 
United  States.  Slzfillar  benefits  can  be  shared 
by  all  of  the  peopje  on  the  continent. 

Now,  what  do  ^e  do?  Do  we  Just  argue  the 
pros  and  cons  of  n  lasslve  transfers,  and  spend 
our  time  in  acad  >mlc  discussion  of  the  de- 
sirability of  con  tlnental  planning?  I  say 
we've  done  enough  of  that.  There  Is  a  clear 
path  toward  ratio  :ial  and  Intelligent  answers 
to  some  of  the  qi  estions  involved  In  such  a 
momentous  unde  rtaklng.  The  Chinese  are 
credited  with  the  observation  that  a  Journey 
of  1.000  miles  stirts  with  a  single  step.  I 
have  three  steps  t)  propose  now.  We  can  take 
them  with  assurances  because  there  are  di- 
rection-finding techniques  In  tbe  provisions 
of  the  Water  Resoiirces  Planning  Act  of  1966. 
I  can  see  10  yearsi  of  work  ahead  of  us,  if  we 
proceed  with  dlllg  ence.  We  are  late  In  start- 
ing. 

Phil  GUck.  one  of  the  old  water  hands  Ih 
the  government  irho,  I  am  told,  has  Just 
left  Henry's  staff  at  the  Resources  Council 
for  Ted  Schad's  staff  at  the  Natlorfal  Water 
Commission,  toldj  the  Great  Lakes  Basin 
Commission  last  ylnter  that  one  reason  for 
the  Basin  Commlaeion  approach  taken  In  the 
Planning  Act  Is  tljat  our  people  have  sensed 
"that  e^li  of  our  ithree  levels  of  government 
has  a  iiiil()ue  power  that  neither  of  the  other 
two  possesses."  Tqat  Is  why  two  of  the  steps 
I  am  urging  tonight  deal  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  ntw  basin  commissions. 

Since  I  believe  tbat  the  beneficiaries  should 
start  first.  I  propoke  that  the  initial  step  to- 
ward continental  water  planning  be  taken  by 
the  states  of  the  Colorado-South  Pacific 
Region,  the  four  dk^inage  areas  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Colorado,  the  Great  Basin,  and 
California.  These  »tat€s  should  immediately 
form  a  Basin  Conimisslon  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
and  begin  now  ttie  homework  that  I  be- 
lieve has  to  be  d^ne  before  we  can  Justify 
transferring  wateri  from  Alaska. 

Tbe  second  step  is  to  establish  in  Alaska 
a  Basin  Commission  or  its  equivalent,  as  a 
formal,  permanent  coordinating  and  plan- 
ning body  to  enai)le  the  work  there  to  be 
funded  promptly  And  efficiently:  to  further 
the  cooperation  among  state  and  federal 
agencies,  and  wltl:  Canada:  and  to  provide 
full  admlntstrativei  and  technical  backup  for 
the  tremendous  jol>  that  has  to  be  done  and 
for  which  Alaska  deserves  all  the  help  the 
federal  govemmend  can  give  her. 

The  third  step,  ind  the  order  is  not  Im- 
portant, is  to  get  funds  to  the  temporary 
study  group  In  Aliiska  to  start  that  inven- 
tory. I  put  the  recpnunendatlon  for  a  Basin 
Commission  for  Utah  and  her  six  sister  states 
first  because  I  wmt  to  demonstrate  the 
urgency  of  our  nee(  Is  and  our  appreciation  of 
the  benefits.  The  iv  ndlng  of  the  Alaska  stud- 
ies is  surely  the  i  implest  step  If  there  Is 
awareness  of  its  Importance  in  the  right 
places. 

There  is  another  mportant  step  which  can 
come  now  or  later.  \t  some  point,  we  should 
sit  down  with  the  Canadians  and  discuss 
openly  all  of  these  jossibiUtles.  I  said  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada  at  the  University 
of  Sherbrooke  th^^e  years  ago  that  both 
Canada  and  the  U.S.  have  a  lot  of  homework 
to  do  before  we  ca:i  make  any  decisions  on 
continental  plannlig.  The  Canadians  prob- 
ably need  from  five  to  ten  years  of  study  to 
determine  whether  they  have  a  surplus 
which  could  be  prolltably  exported  in  a  con- 
tinental system.  Wb  have  our  own  home- 
work to  do  while  the  Canadians  are  doing 
theirs,  but  Just  pliln  good  manners  seems 
to  indicate  we  shoild  explain  our  Interest 
m  the  subject. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  or  by  next  spring, 
the  Water  Resourcos  Council  should  have 
new  policies  and  pi  ocedures  for  evaluating 


water  resource  jwojects.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  We  as  a  nation  must  be  ready  to 
make  the  Investment  implied  in  preserva- 
tion and  rehabilitation — to  make  our  land 
more  useful  for  those  who  live  here  now,  and 
to  assure  It  will  still  be  useful  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  This  will  determine  whether 
our  nation  lasts  a  long  time,  or  goes  down 
the  drain  of  history  with  all  the  people  who 
could  not,  would  not,  or  did  not  take  care 
of  their  basic  soil  and  water  resources.  The 
competition  for  the  public  funds,  cities  and 
foreign  commitments  included,  cannot  be 
permitted  to  govern  the  care  of  our  land, 
this  wonderful  endowed  segment  of  earth 
which  is  North  America.  With  each  dollar  we 
appropriate  for  defense,  we  must  consider 
oar  husbanding  of  what  we  have  to  defend. 
Our  work  is  cut  out  for  us.  Our  planning 
must  take  on  a  new  dimension.  Yovur  new 
evaUiation  proecdure  will  help  in  the  selec- 
tion of  projects,  but  it  is  a  guide,  not  a  goal. 
Let's  get  on  with  forming  the  Commissions, 
in  the  Southwest.  In  the  Plains,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  country.  In  Alaska.  Let's  get  on 
with  the  Alaska  inventory.  Let  us  ask  our- 
selves at  every  step,  at  every  point  of  deci- 
sion, as  we  weigh  the  disposition  of  every 
tax  dollar  collected  and  appropriated,  the 
very  critical  "preservation  and  rehabilita- 
tion" question:  "How  long  do  we  want  to 
live  here?" 


REVIEW  OF  GRAZING  FEE 
SCHEDULES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  that 
on  January  14  of  this  year  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  announced  new 
grazing  fee  schedules  for  graziers  using 
the  public  lands  of  the  United  States. 
These  new  schedules  provided  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  fees  that  must  be  paid  by 
permittees  who,  for  the  most  part,  are 
relatively  small,  independent  operators. 
A  number  of  these  operators  com- 
municated with  members  of  the  Interior 
Committee  and  other  western  Senators, 
protesting  that  such  increases  threat- 
ened to  put  them  out  of  business.  In  re- 
sponse, the  Interior  Committee  held  open 
hearings  in  February  on  the  new  sched- 
ules. T^ese  hearings  brought  out  many 
highly  pertinent  facts  concerning  the 
state  of  the  livestock  industry  and  the 
administration  of  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act. 

I  commend  them  to  the  study  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  livestock  and  the  use 
of  oui'  public  lands. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  these  hearings,  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  has  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  re- 
view the  fee  schedules  and  the  criteria 
by  which  they  were  set.  Included  in  the 
review  would  be  consideration  of  wheth- 
er the  public  interest  and  equity,  as  well 
as  the  purpose  and  intent  of  Congress, 
are  reflected  in  the  criteria  and  methods 
used  in  establishing  the  new  schedules. 
The  committee  requested  that  such  a 
review  be  completed  by  December  1, 1969, 
prior  to  the  going  into  effect  of  still  high- 
er fees  for  1970. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mlttees  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


REsoLtmoN  or  the  Committee  on  Interior 

AND     INSTTLAR     ATTAIRS.      U.S.      SENATE 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
did  on  January  14,  1969  under  the  authority 
of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  (Act  of  June  28, 
1934:  43  use.  315  et  seq.)  promulgate  a 
schedule  raising  grazing  fees  substantially 
for  the  grazing  year  beginning  March  1,  1969 
and  providing  for  further  accelerated,  pro- 
gressive Increases  in  such  fees  for  each  of  the 
next  10  years  (PR.  Doc.  69-527) : 

Whereas,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  by  its  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands,  did  on  February  27,  and  28,  1969 
hold  open  public  hearings  on  the  announced 
schedule  of  increases,  and  at  these  hearings 
representatives  of  graziers  and  p>erson8  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  fee  Increases,  as  well 
as  spokesmen  for  the  administrative  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  other  in- 
terested citizens,  did  make  oral  and  written 
presentations  to  the  Committee; 

Whereas,  testimony  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee raised  questions  as  to  whether  the 
January  11,  1969  fee  schedules  do  conform 
with  the  criteria  established  by  Congress  in 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  and  in  Title  V  of 
Public  Law  137,  82nd  Congress  (65  Stat.  268. 
290 ) : 

Whereas,  there  are  pending  before  the  In- 
terior Committee  of  the  Senate  two  bills,  S. 
716  by  Senators  McQee  and  Moss,  and  S. 
1063  by  Senator  Montoya.  both  of  which 
would  have  direct  effect  upon  the  January 
14.  1969  grazing  fee  schedule: 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  That  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  requests 
and  calls  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  other 
officials  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment, to  undertake  and  complete  not  later 
than  December  1.  1969  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  grazing  fee  schedules  Imposed  by 
the  order  of  January  14.  1969.  Said  review 
shall  Include  consideration  of  whether  the 
public  Interest  and  equity,  as  well  as  the  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  the  Congress  as  expressed 
In  the  Acts  cited  above,  are  reflected  in  the 
criteria  and  methods  which  were  used  in  the 
setting  of  said  fee  schedule. 

Henrt  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Approved  this  7th  day  of  August  1969. 

Attest: 

Jerry  Verkler, 

Chief  Clerk. 


EULOGY  FOR  TOM  MBOYA  BY  THE 
KENYA  AMBASSADOR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  July  5,  Tom  Mboya,  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  and  respected  politi- 
cal leaders  of  Africa,  was  shot  and  killed 
on  a  crowded  shopping  street  in  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  the  nation  he  loved  and  whose  in- 
dependence he  helped  to  found.  Citizens 
in  all  walks  of  life  in  the  United  States 
mourn  his  death  as  the  loss  of  a  brilliant, 
articulate,  and  capable  leader  of  Kenya. 
a  man  well  known  to  Americans,  a  man 
who  had  already  demonstrated  his  abil- 
ity to  rise  above  the  tribal  strife  of  his 
emerging  nation  and  bring  harmony  to 
all  political  factions. 

On  July  15  at  the  Holy  Family  Church 
in  New  York  City,  the  Ambassador  from 
Kenya  to  the  United  States,  His  Excel- 
lency Mr.  Leonard  Oliver  Klbinge,  deliv- 
ered a  moving  eulogy  for  Tom  Mboya. 
The  Ambassador  spoke  eloquently  of 
Mboya's  humble  background,  his  ex- 
traordinary rise  to  a  position  of  great 
influence  in  his  nation,  and  his  immense 
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contributions  to  the  unity  and  develop- 
ment of  the  nation  he  loved  and  for 
which  he  gave  his  life.  His  remarkable 
career  will  stand  as  an  inspiration  and 
symbol  of  hope  for  people  of  all  nations- 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ambassador  Kibinge's  eulo^ 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  and 
editorial  on  Mboya  from  the  Washington 
Post,  as  well  as  an  article  from  the  Lon- 
don Times,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EtTLOCY  FOR  THE  LATE  TOM  MBOYA 

It  was  Just  a  little  over  a  year  ago  in  this 
church  that  a  mass  was  offered  for  another 
man  who  was  taken  from  his  family,  his 
people,  and  his  country  by  the  act  of  an  as- 
sassin. Today  we  are  here  because,  like  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy,  Tom  Mboya  was  sense- 
lessly and  sudderUy  shot  down  and  he,  too, 
taken  from  his  loved  ones,  Kenya,  Africa  and 
the  World. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  express  what  a  great 
tragedy  the  death  of  Tom  Mboya  is  to  Kenya 
and  to  Africa.  Tom,  who  gave  himself  com- 
pletely to  his  country,  was  described  by  our 
President,  Mzee  Jomo  Kenyatta  In  the  state- 
ment that  Mzee  made  upon  learning  of 
Tom's  death: 

"Mr.  Mboya  was  adamantly,  ceaselessly 
and  courageously  reinforcing  the  efforts  of 
those  who  had  started  the  struggle  for  the 
emancipation  of  his  people  in  Kenya  as  well 
as  our  brothers  throughout  the  continent  of 
Africa.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  efforts  and 
personal  sacrifice,  Kenya's  independence 
could  have  been  hampered  or  seriously  com- 
promised. Mr.  Mboya  was  an  undiluted  Afri- 
can nationalist  who  always  viewed  issues  on 
their  national  as  well  as  international  reper- 
cussions. The  part  he  played  In  welding  the 
Kenya  nation  is  Invaluable  and  will  remain 
an  inspiration  to  all  of  us.  Rarely  in  my  life 
have  I  come  across  a  man  who  was  prepared 
to  devote  so  much  of  his  time  and  energy 
to  the  service  of  his  nation  and  to  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind." 

Tom  Mboya  was  a  Kenyan. 

He  belonged  to  no  one  group. 

He  represented  all  of  us.  His  continued  ef- 
forts to  serve  and  promote  national  unity  was 
but  one  of  his  constant  goals  and  one  that  he 
himself  personally  achieved  through  his  suc- 
cess in  elections.  His  was  a  constituency  that 
represented  more  than  GCc  of  Kenya  citizens 
whose  origin  was  different  from  that  of  bis 
own  tribe. 

He  felt  quite  strongly  about  this  particular 
issue,  namely  the  unity  of  the  nation.  He 
spoke  out,  and  I  quote:  "That  we  are  born  of 
different  tribes  we  cannot  change,  but  I  re- 
fuse to  believe  that  because  our  tribes  have 
different  backgrovinds  and  customs  and  cul- 
tures we  cannot  create  an  African  community 
or  a  nation." 

It  was  with  this  profound  belief  that  he 
personified  our  concept  of  one  nation. 

Tom's  devotion  and  dedication  to  Kenyan 
unity  and  development  was  a  mark  of  his 
courage  to  address  himself  to  the  most  com- 
plex of  national  and  African  problems.  He.  as 
Minister  of  Ekionomic  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment and  Secretary-General  of  the  Kenya 
African  National  Union,  always  grappled 
without  hesitation  with  issues  that  some 
men,  if  possible,  would  have  avoided  or  pre- 
ferred not  to  recognize;  but  his  gifts,  talents 
and  self-assuredness  made  him  speak  out 
v.-hen  necesssu-y.  act  when  called  upon,  and 
not  hesitate  when  fundamental  questions 
were  raised  about  the  advancement  of  human 
dignity  and  freedom. 

When  one  thinks  about  Tom  Mboya,  we 
think  about  the  Tom  of  the  present:  the 
articulate,      intelligent,      courageous,      able 


politician  and  statesman.  But  w«  have  also 
to  understand  that  tbe  Tom  we  knew  came 
from  a  simple  family  whose  parents  were  il- 
literate, whose  father  worked  aa  an  ordinary 
laborer  on  a  sisal  estate,  who  was  the  first 
bom  of  five  brothers  and  three  sisters  and 
who,  out  of  his  father's  small  earnings,  was 
able  to  begin  his  elementary  education.  As 
he  grew,  (he  showed  early  promise  as  a  stu- 
dent; )  at  the  end  of  1947  he  could  have  con- 
tinued his  education  for  bis  Cambridge 
School  CerUflcate,  but  he  was  unable  to. 
Why?  because  his  family  could  not  afford  it. 

This  was  an  Important  development  In 
his  life.  He  then  trained  as  a  sanitary  inspec- 
tor and  Joined  the  Nairobi  City  Council  and 
was  elected  secretary  of  tbe  African  Staff  As- 
sociation. At  this  time  he  began  to  interest 
himself  in  active  politics  and  became  a  full- 
time  trade  union  organizer,  converting  the 
African  Staff  Association  of  which  he  was 
president,  into  the  Kenya  Local  Government 
Workers  Union  and  he  soon  emerged  as  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Kenya  Federation  of 
Labor.  It  Is  from  this  position  that  he 
emerged  as  the  voice  of  the  Kenyan  people 
In  the  absence  of  any  other  African  orga- 
nization to  speak  for  them.  Tom,  the  work- 
er, the  trade  unionist,  never  lost  his  sense 
of  social  Justice. 

Tom  Mboya's  concern  about  Kenyan  na- 
tionalism and  Kenyan  Independence  was 
highlighted  In  a  speech  that  he  gave  in  New 
York  on  the  occasion  of  African  Freedom  Day 
in  April,  1961:  "Let  me  speak  for  a  while 
about  the  father  of  my  own  country,  Kenya, 
the  man  who  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
represents  the  African  personality,  Jomo 
Kenyatta.  .  .  .  the  denial  of  freedom  to  Jomo 
Kenyatta  and  other  detained  peoples  of 
Kenya  Is  a  mockery  of  justice.  .  .  .  the  pres- 
ent crisis  In  Kenya  cannot  be  resolved  until 
Jomo  Kenyatta  is  given  his  unconditional 
freedom.  Our  people  love  him  and  are  deter- 
mined to  make  this  undisputed  leader  of  the 
African  people  the  head  of  our  first  independ- 
ent government.  Our  people  respect  him 
not  only  for  himself  but  for  his  character, 
his  Integrity  and  Judgment  and  iron  will". 

Tom's  statement  about  Mzee  was  coupled 
with  his  actions  in  refusing  to  Join  an  in- 
terim government  in  1961  until  Mzee  was 
given  the  freedom  to  return  to  Kenya.  But 
his  acknowledged  nationalism  and  {>an- 
Africanism  goes  back  to  1958  when  he  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  All-African  Peo- 
ple's Conference  meeting  in  Accra,  a  distinc- 
tion that  he  acknowledged  as  "the  proudest 
moment  of  my  life".  His  role  on  the  African 
freedom  movement  as  chairman  of  the  All- 
African  People's  Conference  .  .  .  His  stimula- 
tion of  the  pan-African  freedom  movement 
of  East  and  Central  Africa;  .  .  .  His  dedica- 
tion and  strong  support  of  the  Organization 
for  African  Unity  and  tbe  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Africa  were  all  important  as- 
pects of  his  commitment  to  Africa. 

He  spoke  to  the  8th  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  Economic  Conunlsslon  for  Africa  in 
1967.  "African  development  Is  at  stake. 
Nothing  less  than  a  major  effort  both  within 
Africa,  and  by  our  friends  overseas  can  pro- 
duce the  progress  we  seek  and  make  our 
continent  a  material  contributor  to  the  World 
economy. 

"The  initiative  and  decision  to  cooperate 
must  come  from  Africa  itself."  His  concern 
with  the  economic  development  of  his  coun- 
try and  his  continent  was  but  one  more  ex- 
ample of  his  preoccupation  with  the  needs 
of  his  people. 

Approximately  10  years  ago  Tom  showed 
another  of  his  many  qualities — his  great  re- 
spect for  the  education  and  training  of  Ken- 
yans and  other  Africans.  His  desire  to  see 
young  people  of  Kenya  educated  took  the 
form  of  his  pushing  forward  what  we  now 
know  as  the  airlift  of  African  students  from 
Kenya  and  other  African  countries  to  the 
United  States.  From  having  about  60  students 
in  the  U.S.  In  1956  by  January,  1963,  Kenya 


had  over  1,(X)0.  In  the  development  of  the 
Kenyan  airlift  to  educate  Africans  Tom  jus- 
tified what  took  place  as  "the  need  for  edu- 
cated people  is  so  great  that  I  often  marvel 
at  those  persons  who  suggest  expansion  will 
produce  too  many  educated  people  and  there 
will  be  nothing  for  them  to  do  and  so  a 
worse  problem  will  have  been  created.  My 
view  is  that  no  field  in  Africa  today  is  satu- 
rated and  to  try  to  slow  down  tbe  African 
desire  for  education  or  for  specialization  in 
various  fields  would  mean  strong  resent- 
ment." 

He  also  dealt  with  local  education  problems 
in  a  vocational  secondary  school,  Starehe,  In 
Nairobi  to  train  ghetto  children  in  Nairobi. 

He  himself  well  utilized  his  formal  aca- 
demic training  at  Ruskln  College;  but  it 
was  only  one  year  of  his  life  toward  all  that 
he  gave  in  different  ways  to  the  education 
and  training  of  others 

Tom  Mboya  was  well-known  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  just  9  years  ago  that  Tom  ap- 
peared on  an  American  national  television 
network  show  called  "Meet  tbe  Press".  His 
brilliance  coupled  with  his  youth  astounded 
Americans.  His  relationships  with  this  coun- 
try from  tbe  pre-lndependence  period 
through  tbe  Kenya  student  airlift  along  with 
his  visits  made  him  conscious  of  a  need  for 
an  informed  American  awareness  about  Afri- 
can development  and  real  lndej>endence.  He 
had  an  understanding  of  the  assets  and 
weaknesses  of  the  United  States  towards 
Africa.  In  an  article  as  far  back  as  1957,  Tom 
stated  "In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  Amer- 
ica's position  In  tbe  eyes  of  Africa  Is  rather 
disappointingly  hazy.  She  had  not  lived  up 
to  their  expectations,  and  Internally  the 
segregation  problems  have  affected  American 
prestige  and  moral  standing.  Her  people  are 
however,  still  regarded  with  friendship  and 
expectancy,  although  It  has  become  generally 
recognized  that  there  exists  a  great  deficiency 
of  Informed  opinion  on  Africa." 

The  advent  of  independent  African  states 
and  his  own  visits  have  contributed  to  the 
greater  education  and  understanding  be- 
tween Africa  and  the  United  States.  Kenya 
owes  her  very  favourable  image  in  the  United 
States  to  Tom.  The  relations  between  our  two 
countries  could  not  be  better. 

Tom.  however,  never  wanted  to  be  known 
other  than  as  a  Kenyan  Involved  in  world 
affairs  and  as  he  ended  his  book  "Freedom 
and  After"  he  said,  "Through  our  interna- 
tional policy  of  preserving  positive  neutral- 
ism, to  the  conclusion  of  friendship  with  all 
nations,  we  will  be  showing  the  rest  of  the 
world  what  freedom  really  means." 

In  the  lives  of  all  public  men,  it  Is  often 
the  close,  warm  family  relationships  that 
suffer.  The  dedication  to  national  Issues, 
public  demands  and  international  forums 
take  the  man  of  leadership  away  from  his 
family.  But  most  of  all,  in  thinking  about 
Tom.  one  has  to  think  about  his  love  for  his 
wile.  Pamela,  and  his  three  children.  He 
and  Pamela  married  in  January.  1962  and 
vrtth  their  three  children  attempted  to  keep 
together  the  little  time  they  had  among 
themselves.  When  time  and  work  permitted 
they  would  go  to  Ruslnga  Island  and  he 
would  give  to  his  family  the  full  but  few 
hours  that  he  carefully  put  aside. 

It  is  Pamla  Mboya  and  her  three  children 
who  above  all  miss  Tom  the  most,  and  it 
is  to  her  and  the  children  we  can  only  say 
that  their  loss  is  greater  than  that  of  all 
other  Kenyans.  In  this  difficult  hour,  we 
offer  Pamela  and  the  children  our  heartfelt 
condolences  and  pray  that  God  will  give 
them  strength  and  courage  to  face  the  future. 
Tom's  death  cannot  be  meaningful  no 
matter  how  one  wants  to  interpret  It.  But. 
if  out  of  this  comes  a  renewed  commitment 
on  the  part  of  all  Kenyans  to  achieve  what 
he  wanted  to  uphold,  and  if  we  can  but 
reflect  in  our  commitments  his  dedication 
and  efforts  to  the  unity  and  the  development 
of  our  country;  to  the  contribution  of  Kenya 
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m  the  e-folutlon  df  «  gr««ter  Eaat  Afrlcs;  to 
the  strengl:benlnK  of  ties  within  Africa;  and 
to  the  emphasized  jrole  of  Africa  In  the  World 
Conununlty  in  its  efforts  towards  peace  and 
development,  theq  we  will  have  contributed 
In  our  own  way  toward  an  everlasting  me- 
morial to  a  great  Kenyan,  African  and  world 
leader.  Thomas  Joseph  Mboya. 

(Prom  the  Washfcgton  Poet,  JUly  9,  1969] 

Mbota's  Dxat^  Upsfts  AsstrMPnoNS 

(By  Stjanley  Melsler) 

NAntoBt,  July  f. — The  murder  of  Tom 
Mboya  destroyed  the  touchstone  of  Kenya 
poUtlcs.  For  year<,  African  politicians  had 
one  main  Issue  (jo  set  them  apart:  They 
either  sided  with  Bfhoya  or  ganged  up  against 
him. 

Mboya,  who  wata  killed  by  an  unknown 
gunman  Saturdays  never  did  take  full  power 
In  Kenya.  He  dldl  not  even  establish  him- 
self as  the  unchajllenged  heir  to  I>resldent 
Jomo  Kenyatta.  Bi^t  poUtlcs  In  Kenya  was  all 
about  Mboya.  J 

Mboya  talked  about  his  enemies  and  his 
problems  In  a  private  and  unusually  frank 
conversation  with  |me  In  1962.  Now  that  he 
Is  dead,  his  words  can  be  put  on  the  record 
as  a  historical  footnote  shedding  light  on  the 
evly  Afjtcan  polltlfcs  of  Kenya. 

Mboya^was  Minister  for  Labor  then  In  the 
African  government  that  had  a  measure  of 
power  In  the  year  before  Kenya  became  In- 
dependent. All  politicians  knew  that  Jomo 
Kenyatta  would  n|le  as  Kenya's  first  Prime 
n  politicians  already  had 
other  to  be  In  the  right 
nee  "the  Old  Man"  died 


Minister.  But  Afrt 
started  Jostling  ea 
spot  to  take  over 
or  retired 

The  young  Kiku 
the  same  tribe  as 
ly  against  Mboya, 


politicians,  members  of 
enyatta,  sided  very  qulck- 
I  Luo,  even  though  he  was 
In  Kenyatta's  party.  Many  were  Jealous  of 
Mboya,  for  he  had  jwon  reknown  in  the  Mau 
Mau  years  when  tie  British  had  banned  all 
political  activity  by!  the  Kikuyus. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  young  Kl- 
kuyu  Intellectuals  are  against  me,"  Mboya 
said.  "I  am  aware  ^f  this.  It  is  nothing  new. 
The  problem  is  that  there  Is  no  second  man 
to  Kenyatta  whoc^  they  see  as  a  leader  of 
the  Kikuyus.  I  represent  a  threat  to  them. 

"I  am  faced  wlthj  a  clUenmia,"  Mboya  said. 
"I  know  what  must  be  done.  I  know  the 
organization  that  1^  needed.  But  I  cannot  do 
anything.  I  am  cdrnmitted  to  Kenyatta.  I 
have  given  my  won!  to  follow  him  as  leader. 
If  I  try  to  do  whan  Is  needed,  everyone  will 
say  that  I  am  usurping  his  role." 

Mboya  may  have  come  very  close  to  power 
in  1961.  This  theory  has  been  advanced  by 
Professor  Carl  G.  losberg  Jr.,  the  chairman 
of  the  political  sc  ence  department  of  the 
University  of  Calif <  rnia  at  Berkeley. 

During  the  1961  election  Kenyatta  was  In 
detention  in  Lodwiir  in  Northern  Kenya  as 
the  leader  of  the  &i^u  Mau  uprising. 

He  became  a  symbol  of  the  African  struggle 
for  Independence.  Throughout  the  campaign, 
African  politicians  demanded  that  the  Brit- 
ish release  Kenya tt^. 

Mboya  was  then  running  for  office  in  a 
Nairobi  district  tha  ;  was  60  per  cent  Kikuyu. 
His  main  opponeni  was  a  Kikuyu  and  the 
Kikuyu  politicians  tried  to  portray  Mboya 
as  disloyal  to  Kenyatta,  intending  to  take 
power  before  the  re  ease  of  Kenyatta.  On  the 
defensive,  Mboya  slj  ned  a  pledge  of  loyalty  to 
Kenyatta,  promising  he  would  not  take  part 
m  the  Kenya  government  until  Kenyatta 
was  released  to  be:ome  the  chief  minister. 

In  the  election,  Ilboya  won  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  voti.  The  Kikuyu  of  Nairobi 
had  refused  to  voto  along  tribal  lines. 

Rosberg  believes  that  B4boya  and  some 
other  members  of  h^s  vlctorloixs  party  might 
have  agreed  to  form  a  government  if  the 
British  had  compromised  by  promising  to 
release  Kenyatta  al  some  futiire  date.  But 
the  British  refused. 

This  rigidity  and   he  attacks  by  other  poli- 


ticians forced  Mboy»  to  refuse  a  place  in  the 
government.  No  meaningful  African  govern- 
ment arose  In  Kenya  until  the  British  finally 
released  Kenyatta. 

In  many  wajrs.  the  scenario  was  replayed 
again  and  again  after  Kenya's  Independence. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  same  Kikuyu 
politicians  had  an  alliance  with  Vice  Presi- 
dent Daniel  Arap  Mol  (of  the  Kalenjl  tribe) 
against  Mboya. 

With  Mboya  dead,  a  new  politics  will  have 
to  develop  in  Kenya. 

The  murder  has  crumpled  all  the  old  as- 
sumptions about  poUtlcs  in  Kenya. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  July  9,  1969] 
TOM  Mbota 

No  country  Is  so  well  endowed  with  leader- 
ship talent  that  it  can  afford  to  lose  men 
of  the  caliber  of  Kenya's  Tom  Mboya,  dead  at 
38  of  an  assassin's  bullet  on  a  busy  street 
In  Nairobi.  Mission  educated,  he  was  first 
employed  as  a  colonial  health  Inspector — at 
a  fifth  the  pay  of  his  white  counterpart. 
British  sanctions  diverted  him  into  trade 
unionism,  where  he  sharpened  his  political 
and  managerial  skills  and  made  the  crucial 
"modem"  leap  from  tribal  to  national  af- 
fairs. That  he  was  a  Luo  in  a  country  domi- 
nated by  Kikuyu,  and  that  he  lacked  the 
nationalist  martjrr's  credentials  of  Jomo 
Kenyatta,  had  kept  him  from  becoming  Prime 
Minister.  But  ui>on  Kenya's  independence 
in  1963,  he  became  Minister  of  Justice  and  he 
ended  in  the  key  modernizing  poet  of  Minis- 
ter of  Economic  Planning  and  Development. 
Those  who  know  Africa  well  regarded  him 
as  one  of  its  ablest  men. 

His  own  p>eople,  of  course,  are  the  principal 
losers  by  his  death,  but  he  had  a  special 
meaning  to  whites  outside  Kenya.  More  than 
any  man,  he  personified  the  possibilities  of 
African  progress.  Handsome  and  articulate, 
be  traveled  often  In  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  as  though  to  exhibit  his  own  com- 
petence to  skeptics  along  the  way.  His  poised 
performance  on  Meet  the  Press,  at  age  29, 
was  for  many  Americans  the  first  occasion 
they  began  to  take  Africa  seriously.  It  was 
only  natiiral  that  be  should  run  the  ministry 
(Planning)  set  up  to  tap  the  West's  money 
and  technology  Emd  to  fuse  them  with 
Kenya's  own  resources.  Similarly,  he  could 
convey  to  the  West  an  impression  of  faith 
in  democracy  and  yet  operate  effectively  In 
his  country's  own  peculiar  ways.  Where  many 
of  bis  fellow  Africans  were  hobbled  by  rage 
or  fear  In  dealing  with  the  West,  Mr.  Mboya 
could  treat  directly  and  pragmatically.  It 
cost  him  politically  but  it  helped  his  coun- 
try. Africa  needed  Tom  Mboya  and  Africa's 
friends  needed  him  too. 

I  Prom  the  London   (England)    Times. 

July  7,  19691 

Mr.  Tom  Mboya,  a  Prominent  Founder  of 

THE  Kenta  Nation 

Mr.  Tom  Mboya,  who  was  assassinated 
while  shopping  in  Nairobi  on  Saturday,  will 
leave  a  huge  gap  In  Kenya's  political  life, 
and  he  Is  assured  of  a  prominent  place  among 
the  founding  fathers  of  the  Kenya  nation — 
still  In  its  birth  throes.  But  he  was  not  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  as  he  was  once  con- 
sidered to  be,  a  serious  contender  for  the 
presidency  after  Mzee  Jomo  Kenyatta.  He 
would  have  been  politically  Important  in 
the  new  regime,  and  whatever  part  he  might 
have  played,  his  expertise  and  experience  of 
foreign  affairs  will  be  sorely  missed.  As  Min- 
ister of  Economic  Platmlng,  he  repeatedly 
went  abroad  with  other  ministerial  col- 
leagues to  carry  through  negotiations,  espe- 
cially, but  not  exclusively,  on  economic  mat- 
ters. He  was,  for  example,  a  prominent  alter- 
nate to  the  Finance  Minister,  Mr.  James 
Olohuru,  in  representing  President  Kenyatta 
at  the  Conunonwealth  Prime  Ministers' 
meeting  in  London  this  January. 

A  member  of  the  Luo  tribe,  he  was  vir- 
tually de-trlballzed,  and  acquired  to  a  greater 


degree  than  moat  African  politicians  a 
"western"  outlook.  This  made  him  a  formid- 
able administrator  and  departmental  minis- 
ter, but  It  was  not  without  its  disadvantages 
for  Mboya  personally,  who  lacked  the  popular 
following  enjoyed  by  his  fellow  Luo  and 
great  rival,  Mr.  Oglnga  Odlnga.  A  touch  of 
arrogance,  bom  of  his  own  self-confidence 
and  knowledge  of  his  intellectual  distinc- 
tion, made  him  unpopular  with  many  of  his 
less  gifted  collettgues  also.  In  the  ups  and 
downs  of  Kenya  politics,  Mboya  sometimes 
appeared  to  be  on  the  way  out,  but  in  the 
last  analysis  his  sheer  ability  kept  him  at  the 
centre  of  events. 

Bom  on  August  16,  1930,  the  son  of  a  sisal 
worker,  Thomas  Joseph  Mboya  was  educated 
at  the  Holy  Ohost  College  in  Manju  and 
then  at  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute's  Medi- 
cal Training  School.  He  qualified  as  a  sani- 
tary inspector  and  worked  In  that  capacity 
for  a  short  time  for  the  Nairobi  City  Council 
from  1951  to  1952. 

He  was  quickly  Involved  In  politics  and 
trade  union  affairs  and  In  1952  became  a 
member  of  the  Kenya  African  Union  (the 
pre-Mau  Mau  nationalist  party)  and  also  na- 
tional general  secretary  of  the  Kenya  Local 
Government  Workers'  Union.  A  year  later  he 
was  general  secretary  of  the  Kenya  Federa- 
tion of  Labotir,  a  post  which  he  retained  until 
1962  (when  he  became  a  Minister)  and 
which  was  In  his  hands  a  position  of  great 
power  and  Influence.  In  1960  he  became  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Kenya  African  National 
Union,  the  ruling  party  of  Kenya,  and  In  this 
capacity  performed  Invaluable  services  to  his 
leader,  Mr.  Kenyatta,  and  to  the  party  as  a 
whole.  He  was  above  all  a  good  organizer  and 
himself  well  organized,  Kenyatta's  reemer- 
gence  doomed  Mboya's  hopes  of  winning  the 
leadership  of  Independent  Kenya  at  the  out- 
set, but  he  probably  never  abandoned  hope 
of  the  eventual  fulfilment  of  that  ambition. 
It  was  Mboya  who,  as  an  ardent  pan-Afrlcan- 
1st,  produced  the  antl-whlte  slogan  "Scram 
out  of  Africa." 

If  Mboya  had  had  the  opportunity  early 
enough — before  he  had  become  Involved  so 
deeply  In  politics — to  attend  a  university, 
there  Is  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  had 
a  brilliant  academic  career.  As  it  was,  he 
managed  with  the  aid  of  a  British  Workers' 
Travel  Association  scholarship  to  spend  a 
year  at  Ruskln  College,  Oxford.  Writing  about 
this  experience  in  his  book  Freedom  and 
After  (1963)  Mboya  declared:  "The  year  at 
Oxford  gave  me  more  confidence  In  myself,  It 
gave  me  the  time  to  read  more.  It  taught  me 
to  look  to  books  as  a  source  of  knowledge." 
Dame  Margery  Perham,  who  knew  Tom 
Mboya  in  his  Oxford  days  and  after,  wrote 
In  1965:  "He  had  no  time  to  work  for  his 
degree  but,  knowing  him  then  and  since,  I 
would  say  that  no  African  leader  has  an  abler 
brain  or  a  stronger  will." 

To  see  Mboya  in  the  middle  of  a  compli- 
cated constitutional  conference,  or  to  watch 
him  presenting  his  Goverrunent's  jjolicy  to 
the  British  Government  before  indep>endence, 
was  to  understand  the  truth  of  this  assess- 
ment. He  knew  exactly  what  his  long-term 
aim  was,  and  he  knew  exactly  the  tactical 
manoeuvres  that  would  be  necessary,  and  ef- 
fective. In  approaching  it.  He  was  a  master 
of  political  tactics,  flexible,  always  ready  to 
seize  an  opportunity,  never  permitting  him- 
self to  be  side-tracked.  He  wrote  Interesting- 
ly about  his  theories  of  political  strategy  and 
tactics  In  his  book,  stressing  above  all  that 
in  dealing  with  the  colonial  regime  results 
could  best  be  obtained  by  a  policy  of  tough- 
ness, though  be  did  not  believe  in  obduracy 
when  once  the  end  had  been  achieved.  To 
use  his  own  phrase,  the  policy  was:  "Growl 
now,  smile  later."  His  skill  In  manoeuvring 
the  white  Kenya  settlers  out  of  power  was 
ruefully  acknowledged  even  by  themselves. 
He  was  not.  however,  in  essence  antiwhlte, 
though  he  could  sound  It — and  antl-Aslan 
also.  In  bis  work  on  the  Important  sessional 
white  papier  on  African  Socialism  he  reso- 
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lutely  took  a  cautious  line  which  annoyed 
the  left  wingers  of  all  racial  compositions. 
In  1962  Mboya  married  Miss  Pamela  Odede, 
daughter  of  one  of  the  leading  Luo  of  the 
older  generation,  and  herself  a  woman  of 
considerable  personality  and  ability. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  J. 
BXJRGER,  SR. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  just  re- 
cently an  article  from  the  American  In- 
dependent Baker  came  to  my  attention, 
and  it  is  an  article  which  I  am  sure  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  of  our  colleagues. 
The  subject  is  a  good  friend  to  most  of 
us,  George  J.  Burger,  Sr.,  who  has  for  so 
many  years  worked  tirelessly  among  the 
Senators  for  the  good  of  the  small  busi- 
ness community  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  article 
to  the  Senate  and  all  those  who  might 
read  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National   Federation   op   Independent 

Business,  Inc. 
Perhaps  the  most  indefatigable  worker  on 
Capitol  Hill  for  civil  rights  Is  George  Burger, 
Sr,  who  is  seeking  to  give  civil  rights  for 
the  nation's  more  than  5,000,000  Independent 
business  firms. 

FoT  the  senior  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
and  champion  of  small  business  In  Washing- 
ton for  more  than  three  decades,  believes 
that  the  Independent  entrepreneur  deserves 
more  consideration  than  the  operation  of 
the  beauty  shop  maintained  on  the  Hill  for 
the  convenience  of  Congresswomen.  His  posi- 
tion Is  supported  by  a  heavy  majority  of  the 
nation's  independent  businessmen  voting  In 
balloting  conducted  by  the  Federation. 

In  the  makeup  of  Congress  there  are  two 
types  of  committees.  Many  of  those  known 
as  standing  committees  can  study  problems, 
propose  legislation  for  their  solution,  and 
bring  it  to  the  floor  for  a  vote.  Those  known 
as  select  committees  can  only  study  the 
problems,  propose  legislation,  but  cannot 
bring  the  bills  to  a  vote,  and  must  depend 
on  the  good  graces  of  some  other  commit- 
•tee  to  do  that  chore  for  them. 

In  the  House,  all  23  committees  are  stand- 
ing committees  with  the  exception  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  and  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  House  Beauty  Chop. 
As  to  be  expected,  the  House  Beauty  Shop 
committee  is  composed  of  three  lady  Salons, 
as  apparently  even  in  this  day  of  pancake 
makeup  for  TV  appearances,  beauty  shops 
are  considered  a  feminine  province. 

The  House  Small  Business  Committee,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  composed  of  fifteen  of 
the  most  able  Congressmen  and  while  Its 
chairman.  Congressman  Joe  Evlns  of  Ten- 
nessee has  sought  to  have  legislative  author- 
ity conferred  on  the  committee,  such  pro- 
posals somehow  always  end  bottled  up  in  a 
committee. 

On  the  Senate  side  the  Small  Business 
Committee  has  a  little  more  company  among 
Select  Committees  and  It  is  in  this  area  that 
Burger  is  concentrating  his  efforts.  Senator 
Winston  Prouty  of  Vermont  has  for  several 
sessions  had  before  that  body  a  resolution 
known  as  Senate  Resolution  30  which  would 
change  the  Senate  Small  Business  from  Select 
Committee  status  to  that  of  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee with  legislative  authority. 

Currently,  Burger  has  obtained  pledges  to 
support  this  resolution  from  over  20  sena- 
tors   and  Is  daily  carrying  on  his  crusade 


for  civil  rights   for   small  business  on  the 
Hill 

III  the  Johnson  administration  he  secured 
promises  of  support  from  more  than  half  the 
senators  which  would  have  assured  passage 
If  It  had  reached  the  floor.  But  by  a  maneu- 
ver said  to  have  been  ordered  from  the 
White  House,  the  resolution  was  bottled  up 
in  special  committee  chalrmaned  by  the  re- 
tiring Senator  Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona  where 
It  remained  until  the  Congressional  session 
ended. 

While  the  Senate  does  not  have  a  select 
Committee  for  the  Senate  Beauty  Shop,  pre- 
sumably because  of  the  paucity  of  lady  sen- 
ators, out  of  Its  22  committees  only  six  are 
select  committees.  These  are  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  Policy  Commtttees,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct, 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  and  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress,  plus  the  Small  Business 
Committee. 

Like  its  counterpart  on  the  opposite  wing 
of  the  Capitol,  it,  too,  is  composed  of  some 
of  the  nation's  ablest  senators.  Both  of  the 
Small  Business  Committees  over  the  years 
have  engaged  In  extensive  investigative 
work  in  depth,  and  have  VTrltten  legislation 
that  would  have  solved  many.  If  not  all, 
of  the  problems  now  confronting  the  free 
enterprise  sector  of  the  economy. 

But  too  many  of  these  carefully  researched 
reforms  have  been  deprived  of  their  right 
to  vote  by  all  the  members  of  the  Congress 
bv  being  pigeonholed  by  some  committee 
with  the  authority  to  ask  for  a  vote,  never 
seeing  the  light  of  day. 

While  there  Is  no  box  score  showing  the 
respective  batting  averages  of  the  Small 
Business  Committees  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  House  Beauty  Shop  Is  suc- 
cessfully getting  proposed  legislation  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote,  the  odds  are  that  the  Beauty 
Shop  Committee  would  show  the  higher 
score  for,  alter  all,  Congressmen  are  known 
for  their  gallantry. 


SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 


Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  those  who 
strived  to  assure  that  equal  opportunity 
for  all  citizens  would  soon  be  reality  were 
disappointed  and  disturbed  when  the  ad- 
ministration announced  that  it  was  lilt- 
ing the  deadline  for  complying  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  school  desegregation 
decision.  We  can  only  imagine  the  sense 
of  futility  and  frustration  that  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  must  be  experi- 
encing as  a  result  of  this  action. 

A  Michigan  resident  who  describes 
herself  as  "a  member  of  the  white  mid- 
dle-class society"  asked  me  in  a  recent 
letter  how  we  can  expect  "legitimate  and 
peaceful  black  organizations  to  maintain 
status  and  influence  within  their  own 
ranks"  when  our  Government  backslides 
on  such  a  basic  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  answer  this 
question.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  no 
explanation,  no  justification,  no  defense. 
What  are  we  to  say  to  black  citizens  who 
feel  that  the  Government  is  toying  with 
their  civil  rights? 

I  ask  that  the  letter  I  received  from 
Geraldine  Markel,  of  Detroit,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  Perhaps  there 
is  someone  at  the  White  House  or  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  who  will  answer  her  questions. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 

July  9,  1969. 

Hon.  Phujp  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washingon,  D.C. 

SB-  It  has  been  said  that  large  segments 
of  the  youth  and  the  Black  are  suspicious 
and  hostile  toward  the  establishment  and 
the  government.  The  person  who  Is  mystified 
and  or  Incensed  by  such  views  need  only 
look  at  the  Nixon  school  desegratlon  decree 
as  an  example  of  the  source  of  such  frus- 
tration and  aggression. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  white  middle  class 
society  I  am  very  well  educated  and  finan- 
cially secure  but  very  distraught  by  this  pro- 
nouncement. How  can  a  minority  group  with 
so  much  at  stake  feel?  Is  It  possible  for  the 
traditionally  legitimate  and  peaceful  Black 
organizations  to  maintain  status  and  influ- 
ence within  their  own  ranks? 

It  has  been  15  years  since  the  Supreme 
Court  school  desegregation,  yet  a  minority  of 
states  have  still  not  enforced  this  decision. 
Why  should  any  realistic  person  believe  that 
the  schools  will  ever  be  desegrated  or  that  the 
government  will  ever  be  Just  and  Impar- 
tial? _,  . 

The  administration  campaigned  on  a  slo- 
gan of  "liaw  and  Order",  but  the  message 
is  more  similar  to  that  of  many  parents, 
businessmen,  educators  and/or  religious  of- 
ficials—"Do  what  I  say.  Not  what  I  do. 

This  political  maneuver  is  potentially  dis- 
astrous since  the  government  serves  as  a 
behavioral  model  and  the  legal  and  financial 
tools  were  available  to  meet  the  stated  goals. 
The  strategy  of  appeasement  can  neither  suc- 
ceed nor  Is  It  Justifiable. 

I  use  legal  options  to  Infiuence,  includ- 
ing: letter  writing,  voting,  contributing  to 
projects  and  campaigns  and  working  on  a 
social  and  professional  Individual  level.  So 
what?  In  one  government  message,  my  ac- 
complishments are  truly  undermined.  How 
many  others  seriously  doubt  their  potential 
to  contribute  successfully  in  changing  our 
society's  inequities.  Hopefully,  advancement 
continues  to  plod  alone.  However,  one  step 
forward  and  two  steps  back  Is  not  enough. 
I  dread  the  inevitable  confrontation,  yet 
feel  progressively  less  powerful  in  influencing 
the  course  of  events. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Geraldine  Markel. 


WITHDRAWAL  OP  NOMINATION  OF 
JOHN  HURD  TO  BE  AN  AMBAS- 
SADOR 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  acted  wisely  in  withdrawing 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Hurd.  Sending 
an  oil  protectionist  to  Caracas  as 
American  Ambasasdor  would  have  been 
regarded  as  an  affront  to  oil-exporting 
Venezuela:  it  would  have  proved  an 
awkward  impediment  to  good  relations 
with  a  good  neighbor. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL— XLI 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  evidence 
confirming  the  concern  that  the  use  of 
persistent,  toxic  pesticides  is  endanger- 
ing fish  and  wildlife  is  clear,  factual, 
and  alarming.  Incident  after  incident — 
weakened  egg  shells  and  even  shelless 
membranes  produced  by  near  extinct 
birds  such  as  the  American  bald  eagle, 
the  pereguine  falcon,  and  the  California 
condor:  decline  in  the  reproduction  rate 
of  the  Bermuda  petrel,  a  bird  which 
never  comes  into  contact  with  man :  the 
death  of  some  500  migratory  songbirds 
in  one  weekend  in  an  area  near  Grand 
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Forks,  N.  Dak.,  sprayed  for  mosquito 
control — point  out  the  destruction  we  are 
causing  to  our  environment  by  the  con- 
tinued use  of  these  dangerous  pesticides. 
Moreover,  tliere  is  also  considerable 
evidence  Indlcatlnff  a  serious  threat  to 
human  health  exists  from  pesticides  used 
in  the  envlronaient.  Although  unlike  the 
tlvreat  to  flsh  and  wildlife,  the  conse- 
quences are  still  largely  unknown. 

A  recent  article  appearing  in  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Ptess.  by  Robert  Goligoski, 
describes  soma  of   the   already   known 
effects  on  man.  The  author  cites  a  5-year 
study  by  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
which  discovered  11  pesUcides  in  com- 
mon   usage    today    causing    cancerous 
tumors  in  vaici;  a  finding  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami  School  of  Medicine  that 
persons  who  died  from  liver  cancer,  leu- 
kemia, and  hig|i  blood  pressure  had  two 
to  three  times  more  residues  of  DDT  and 
related  pesticicjes  stored  in  their  body 
tissues  than  di^  persons  who  died  acci- 
dental deaths:  the  discovery  by  a  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  chemical  researcher 
that  ft. -specific  part  of  the  body,   the 
5jmap8»,  is  attacked  by  DDT.  incapaci- 
tating an   orgabism's   nervous   system; 
and  a  report  l)y  Soviet  scientists  that 
workers  occupationally  exposed  to  large 
quantities  of  DOT  show  malfunctions  of 
the  stomach  and  liver. 

I  ask  imanimbus  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Goligoski  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  | 

There  being  ^o  objection,  the  arUcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Facts  Moitnt  Against  TJsk  or  Pesticides 
(By  Re  bert  GoUgoskl) 

The  simmering  controversy  over  the  uses 
or  pesticides  Is  lolling  Into  Its  25th  year 
and  reports  from  scientists  and  conserva- 
tionists documeniing  the  dangers  of  these 
persistent  polsona  continue  to  stack  up  in 
the  offices  of  legislators  and  government 
agencies. 

Villain  number  one  is  still  DDT.  an  effec- 
tive long-lasting  pesticide  that  has  been 
fotmd  in  the  flori  and  fauna  of  all  coun- 
tries, even  in  reniDte  Antarctica  where  pes- 
ticides are  not   uiied. 

There  Is  irrefulable  evidence  that  pesti- 
cides have  increasi  (d  crop  production,  helped 
conserve  forests  and  massacred  millions  of 
malaria  mosqultoef . 

But  research  alko  has  shown  how  pesti- 
cides have  adverse  y  affected  birds  and  wlld- 
Ufe.  DDT  has  beer  found  Inside  the  eggs  of 
eagles,  osprey's  faJions  and  other  birds  which 
are  declining  in  pc  pulatlon  because  the  eggs 
are  hatching  prematurely,  before  the  birds 
are  born. 

The  dangers  of  ]  lestlcldes  to  man  still  are 
unlcnown.  But  testing  has  been  going  on  In 
animals  for  several  years  with  some  of  the 
following  results : 

After  five  years  o  r  study,  using  26,000  mice, 
the  National  Canciir  Institute  has  Issued  an 
Interim  study  repjrt  which  Indicates  that 
11  pesticides  In  common  usage  today  cause 
■'significant  numbers"  of  cancerous  tumors 
when  admlnlsteret  orally  to  mice  in  the 
maximum  doees  tol  arable. 

The  University  at  Miami  School  of  Medi- 
cine has  found  thnt  persons  who  had  liver 
cancer,  leukemia,  ligh  blood  pressure  and 
carcinoma  (an  earljr  form  of  cancer)  at  the 
time  of  death  had  two  to  three  times  more 
residues  of  DEJT  an(  I  related  pesticides  stored 
In  their  body  Ussuss  than  did  persona  who 
died  accidental  deal  bs. 
Fumlo  Mataumu  a,  a   University  of  Wls- 
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consln  chemical  researcher,  has  pinpointed 
an  area  in  the  body,  the  synapse,  where  DDT 
attacks  and  Incapacitates  an  organism's  nerv- 
ous system, 

Soviet  scientists  reported  recently  that 
workers  who  are  occupationally  exposed  to 
large  quantities  of  DDT  and  accumulate  con- 
siderably more  of  the  pesticide  than  the 
average  person  show  disturbances  of  stomach 
and  liver  functions  after  10  years  of  con- 
tact. 

Two  years  ago.  a  U.S..  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice study  showed  that  the  average  American 
has  gathered  12  parts  per  million  of  DDT 
into  his  human  fatty  tissue,  as  well  as  .15 
of  a  part  per  mUllon  of  dleldrln. 

But  many  foes  of  DDT.  such  as  Ralph  A. 
MacMuUan,  director  of  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Conservation,  admit  that  "no 
one  knows,  frankly,  what  12  parts  per  mil- 
lion In  human  fatty  tissue  means. 

"But  we  know  Its  going  to  stay  there  and 
that  DDT  In  far  smaller  concentrations  has 
awesome  consequences  for  many  small  or 
simple  forms  of  animal  life." 

The  American  chemical  Industry,  which 
maintains  that  no  harmful  effects  related  to 
DDT  have  l)een  found  In  mdustrial  workers, 
cites  a  United  States  PubUc  Health  Service 
study  of  35  employes  of  the  Montrose  Corp. 
who  had  been  Industrially  exposed  to  DDT 
for  11  to  19  years. 

The  men,  whose  fatty  stores  of  DDT  ranged 
from  38  to  647  parts  per  million,  were  found 
to  have  no  ill  effects  attributed  to  DDT 
exposure. 

Although  the  production  of  synthetic  pes- 
ticide chemicals  Is  about  a  billion  pounds 
a  year  and  has  Increased  by  approximately 
25  percent  annually  from  1965  through  1967, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  main- 
tains that  there  has  been  no  significant 
change  In  recent  years  In  the  dietary  intake 
of  pesticides. 

Reo  E.  Duggan,  PDA's  deputy  associate 
commissioner  for  compliance,  concludes  that 
"In  general  terms,  the  Incidence  and  levels 
of  pesticide  residues  In  the  nation's  food 
supply  are  not  approaching  dangerous  or 
even  alarming  levels." 

Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson,  D-Wls.,  the  prime 
advocate  of  antl-DDT  legislation  in  Congress, 
doesn't  buy  the  reassuring  platitudes  of 
FDA  and  the  U.S.  Agriculture  Department 
(USDA)  about  the  safety  of  food. 

He  points  out  "that  because  of  pesticide 
contamination,  thousands  of  pounds  of  milk 
have  been  barred  from  commercial  markets. 
Over  the  past  four  years,  farmers  In  28  states 
have  been  reimbursed  with  a  total  of  nearly 
a  million  dollars  for  milk  contaminated  by 
pesticides  recommended  by  USDA." 

The  Wisconsin  lawmaker  cites  other  ex- 
amples of  pesticides  dangerously  InflltraUng 
food  suppUes. 

"Why  Just  this  February,"  he  noted,  "the 
Michigan  SUte  Department  of  Agriculture 
detained  146  cases  of  canned  salmon  In  a 
western  Michigan  cannery,  alleging  that  they 
contained  harmful  concentrations  of  DDT 
and  dleldrln." 

Nelson  contends  that  the  PDA  and  the 
USDA.  the  two  federal  agencies  assigned  to 
protect  the  pubUc  from  pesticides,  "are  not 
doing  the  Job.  They  have  been  totally  in- 
competent and  lax  In  the  regulation  of 
pesticides. 

"The  agencies  don't  have  the  expertise 
available  to  correctly  regulate  pesticides. 
When  a  decision  is  being  made  on  whether 
to  register  a  pesticide,  the  public  Is  not 
represented;  the  scientific  community  Is  not 
represented;  only  the  chemical  Industry 
presents  Informatlcm." 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  re- 
cently chastised  USDA  for  falling  to  ade- 
quately trace  the  whereabouts  of  potentially 
dangerous  pesticides.  Nelson  added  that  since 
"this  deficiency  was  uncovered,  USDA  has 
Improved  its  monitoring  procedures  to  elimi- 
nate this  problem. 


The  GAO  also  has  crtticiBed  USDA  for 
registering  the  pesticide  lindane  after  two 
government  health  agencies  and  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  warned  that  the  use 
of  lindane  vaporising  pellets,  used  generally 
In  food  storage  buildings  and  restaurants, 
might  be  Injurious. 

After  the  public  prodding  and  disclosures, 
USDR  announced  last  week  It  la  banning 
the  use  of  lindane  In  many  vaporizing  de- 
vices because  of  a  "serious  threat  to  human 
health." 

The  use  of  DDT  is  on  trial  in  Nelson's  home 
state  where  a  bill  has  been  Introduced  to 
ban  the  pesticide. 

A  bill  to  ban  the  sale  and  use  of  DDT  In 
Minnesota  was  killed  last  month  by  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  The  commit- 
tee is  mostly  comi>rised  of  farmers  and  legis- 
lators  representing   rural   areas. 

Gov.  Harold  LeVander  announced  last  week 
he  plans  to  sign  a  blU  already  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  House  that  would  give  the  state 
commissioner  of  agriculture  "broad  Juris- 
diction" over  the  use  of  DDT  In  the  state. 

Arizona  has  put  a  one-year  ban  on  the  use 
of  DDT  in  commercial  agriculture,  and  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  Commission  has 
stopped  Indefinitely  the  sale  of  DDT  In  Mich- 
igan. Three  weeks  ago,  Sweden  became  the 
first  nation  to  declare  a  moratorium  on  the 
use  of  DDT. 

Sen.  Nelson  has  reintroduced  his  bill  call- 
ing for  a  nationwide  halt  of  the  use  of  DDT. 
A  slnuiar  bill  died  in  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  two  years  ago. 

Rep.  Joseph  Karth,  D-Mlnn.,  and  at  least 
two  other  legislators  have  introduced  bills  to 
restrict  the  use  of  pesticides. 

Although  the  production  of  DDT  has  de- 
clined about  20  per  cent  since  1960,  the  five 
American  manufacturers  of  DDT  produced 
more  than  125  million  pounds  valued  at  more 
than  $20  million.  The  drop  is  due.  In  part, 
to  the  development  of  alternative  pesticides 
which  persist  for  a  shorter  period  of  time 
In  the  environment  than  the  10-year  plus 
life  enjoyed  by  DDT. 

Federal  and  state  agencies  in  Minnesota 
used  DDT  prior  to  1962  to  control  damaging 
forest  Insects  but  since  that  time  have 
switched  to  spraying  with  malathlon  and 
less  persistent  chemicals. 

A  report  released  last  month  by  the  Min- 
nesota Conservation  Department  indicated 
that  DDT  still  is  used  by  resorts  and  private 
cabin  owners  to  control  iiuicts  such  as 
mosquitoes  and  black  files. 

A  larvaclde  called  "Abate",  less  persistent 
and  dangerous  than  DDT,  has  been  mar- 
keted and  Is  given  credit  for  solving  mos- 
quito problems. 


A  LAMENT  FOR  BRAZIL 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Brazil 
continues  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
International  press.  This  is  just  as  well, 
because  the  Brazilian  press  is  effectively 
prevented  from  reporting,  let  alone  com- 
menting on,  developments  in  that  un- 
happy counti-y.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  three  recent  reports  on  Brazil  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks — an  article  entitled 
"News  You  Wont  Find  in  Brazil's  News- 
papers" in  the  New  Republic  of  August  2. 
1969;  an  article  entitled  "Brazil  Under 
Domination  of  Military  Dictatorship"  in 
the  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly  of 
July  24,  1969;  and  a  news  story  headed 
"Brazilian  Budget  Decreed  by  Costa"  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  Aug-.ist  2,  1969, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

<  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.    CHURCH.    Mr.    President,    with 
slightly  different  points  of  emphasis,  all 
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three  of  these  articles  present  essentially 
the  same  picture — that  of  a  country  in 
the  unyielding  control  of  a  group  of 
humorless  mUltary  technocrats  who  are 
convinced  that  they  alone  have  been 
given  the  wisdom  to  lead  Brazil  into  the 
20th  century. 

This  is  no  ordinary  Latin  American 
military  junta.  The  military  ofBcers  who 
are  today  running  Brazil  clearly  Intend 
to  stay  in  power  indefinitely  and  to 
Impose  their  own  kind  of  discipline  on 
the  country.  They  may  very  well,  as  the 
Times  story  indicates,  proclaim  a  new 
constitution  and  permit  Congress— which 
they  suspended  last  December— to  re- 
convene. But  there  is  Uttle  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  will  allow  Congress, 
or  anybody  else  for  that  matter,  to 
exercise  effective  power. 

The  Brazilian  military,  as  the  New  Re- 
public article  says,  are  "tough  national- 
ists, Intent  on  modernizing  Brazil."  It 
must  be  admitted  that  in  some  economic 
respects  they  have  made  progress.  The 
rate  of  inflation  has  been  reduced  from 
85  percent  in  1964  to  15  or  20  percent. 
The  gross  national  product  grew  by  6 
percent  in  1968. 

This  no  doubt  explains  why  the  Ameri- 
can business  community  in  Sao  Paulo 
and  their  Brazilian  counterparts  are  so 
pleased  with  the  Costa  e  Silva  govern- 
ment. But  these  businessmen  are,  if  I  may 
say  so,  living  in  a  fool's  paradise.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  unthinking  plaudits 
Mussolini  received  for  making  the  trains 
run  on  time.  Again  in  the  words  of  the 
New  Republic,  "the  Brazilian  military 
can  no  longer  be  described  as  the  bul- 
wark of  the  oligarchy." 

The  military  is  said  to  sense  the  need 
for  reform  and  change.  But  Brazilians 
outside  the  military  who  really  want  to 
bring  about  change  are  harassed  and 
driven  from  public  life,  if  indeed  they 
are  not  jailed  and  tortured.  The  result, 
as  the  Manchester  Guardian  article 
points  out,  is  that  "the  integration  into 
modern  society  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Brazilian  population  has  been  indefi- 
nitely postponed." 

This  is  the  regime,  Mr.  President,  to 
which  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment proposes  to  furnish  $187  mil- 
lion in  foreign  assistance  in  the  1970  fis- 
cal year.  This  is  31  percent  of  all  the 
AID  assistance  proposed  under  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  and  almost  twice  as 
much  as  the  next  largest  Latin  American 
recipient. 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  big  difficulties 
of  the  bilateral  aid  program;  namely, 
that  when  we  furnish  aid  on  a  bilateral 
basis,  we  are  inevitably  closely  identified 
with  the  government  in  power.  We  have 
not  only  furnished  substantial  economic 
assistance  to  the  Costa  e  Silva  govern- 
ment— and  apparently  intend  to  furnish 
even  more — but  worse,  we  have  also  sup- 
plied military  training  to  its  armed 
forces  which  are  used  in  suppressing  op- 
position to  the  regime. 

Military  assistance  to  a  government  of 
this  kind  not  only  turns  the  opponents 
of  that  government  against  the  United 
States;  it  also  alienates  many  of  our  own 
people,  especially  youth.  It  raises  the 
question  of  what  the  United  States  really 
stands  for.  Do  we  really  mean  it  when  we 
talk   about   encouraging    representative 


government,  or   is  that   Just  so  much 
empty  rhetoric? 

It  is  said  we  have  to  face  facts  and  get 
along  with  the  BraziUan  Government. 
But,  Mr.  President,  we  have  to  get  along 
with  ourselves  first.  And  there  are  in- 
creasing numbers  of  Americans  who  find 
it  simply  unacceptable  for  the  United 
States  to  help  subsidize  and  sustain  gov- 
ernments such  as  that  of  Brazil. 

I  am  one  of  these  Americans,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  I  have  been  led  to  a 
reluctant  reappraisal  of  my  own  position 
with  respect  to  the  foreign  aid  program. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  United 
States  cut  itself  oft  entirely  from  Brazil. 
The  country  is  too  big,  too  important, 
and  its  future — once  the  current  oppres- 
sion has  passed— is  too  promising,  for 
that.  I  am  suggesting  that,  for  the  sake 
of  this  future,  the  United  States  should 
avoid  identification  as  the  political 
friend  and  economic  prop  of  the  present 
Brazilian  regime. 

Happily,  recent  history  points  to  a 
way  out  of  this  apparent  dilemma.  Dur- 
ing the  Goulart  regime  in  Brazil  in  1963, 
the  United  States  disassociated  itself 
from  the  central  government,  but  none- 
theless found  ways  to  channel  aid  into 
desirable  projects  through  dealing  with 
State  or  local  governments  or  with  pri- 
vate entities.  We  should  adopt  the  same 
posture  now,  and  treat  the  current  right- 
wing  government  the  same  way  we 
treated  its  left-wing  predecessor. 

I  recognize  that  capital  is  needed  for 
economic  growth,  and  indeed  for  social 
development,    in   Brazil    and    in   other 
Latin    American    coimtries,    many    of 
which  have  governments  similar  to  the 
dictatorship   in   Brazil.   We   must   find 
ways  other  than  bilateral  goverrunent- 
to-govemment  programs  to  make  such 
capital  available.  One  such  way,  which 
we  have  not  explored  to  the  degree  we 
should  have,  is  through  multilateral  or- 
ganizations and  various  kinds  of  inter- 
national  consortia.   These   mechanisms 
would  enable  us  to  extricate  ourselves 
from  the  unwanted  embrace  of  authori- 
tarian governments  and  would  also  quite 
possibly   provide   a   means   of   bringing 
more  pressure,  in  a  politically  more  ac- 
ceptable form,  on  such  governments.  A 
loan  from  the  World  Bank  or  the  Inter- 
American   Bank,    or    an    IMF    standby 
agreement,  does  not  really  identify  any- 
body with  a  particular  regime. 

And  at  the  vei-y  least,  of  course,  we 
should  stop  military  assistance  and  with- 
draw our  military  missions. 
ExHiBir  1 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  2,  1969) 
Brazilian  Budget  Decreed  by  Costa;  Pubuc 
Told  of  Fiscal  Plans  as  Tket  Go  Into 
Effect 

(By  Joseph  Novltskl) 
Rio  DE  Janeiro.— Brazilian  taxpayers  were 
told  of  their  country's  1970  budget  for  the 
first   time   today   as   it   went   into   effect   by 
Presidential  decree. 

Congress  was  recessed  by  decree  on  Dec.  13, 
and  the  total  extent  of  public  airing  of  the 
budget  of  19.7  billion  new  cruzeiros,  or  al- 
most $5-bllllon.  was  a  two-hour  news  con- 
ference here  yesterday  by  the  Planning  Min- 
ister. Hello  Beltro  Naren,  for  15  Brazilian 
reporters. 

The  budget  went  Into  effect  on  the  date 
fixed  by  the  Brazilian  Constitution  as  the 
deadline  for  Its  delivery  to  Congress. 


The  same  contrast  between  government 
by  decree  and  a  concern  for  legal  form  has 
marked  political  life  In  this  country  tor^y- 
eral  months,  while  the  upper  levels  of  the 
military-dominated  Government  have  de- 
bated in  official  secrecy  how  and  when  Brazil 
should  return  to  a  form  of  representative 
democracy. 


REFORM    BEING    DRAFTED 

President  Arthur  da  Costa  e  Sttvn  h^ 
been  working  In  the  Inland  capital  of  Brasilia 
this  week  on  the  final  version  of  a  reform  of 
the  authoritarian  Brazilian  constitution  of 
1967  He  has  been  advised  by  a  commission 
of  jurists  and  Cabinet  ministers,  as  well  as 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  best 
estimate  of  Brazilian  observers,  however,  is 
that  the  proposed  reform  will  also  be  pro- 
mulgated by  decree  and  not  submitted  to 
Congress  for  approval. 

The  task  of  those  reshaping  the  constitu- 
tion has  been  to  reconcile  the  military,  im- 
patient for  rapid  reform  and  disdainful  oi 
most  civilian  politicians,  with  a  general  pol- 
icy goal  of  rebuilding  Brazils  political 
structures  with  an  elected  Congress  to  bal- 
ance a  sttong  executive  branch. 

Since  Dec,  13.  when  President  Costa  e 
Silva.  a  retired  army  marshal,  started  ruling 
by  decree,  the  military  reformers  and  ^^elr 
civilian  allies  have  appeared  to  hold  the 
upper  hand.  However,  the  reorganization  of 
the  country's  political  parties  last  month 
prompted  hopes  for  a  return  of  Congress  to 
receive  the  budget  today. 

speculation  by  Brazilian  political  colum- 
nists today  mentioned  Aug.  18  as  the  ear- 
llest  and  sometime  in  September  as  the 
latest,  time  for  reconvening  Congress. 

I  From  the  New  Republic.  Aug.  2,  1969] 
PRICES  Down,  Arrests  Up:  News  You  Won't 
Find  in  Brazils  Newspapers 
rio  de  Janeiro  —One  of  the  first  subjects 
Brazils  President  Costa  e  Silva  raised  with 
his  recent  guest,  Nelson  Rockefeller,  was  the 
treatment  tf  his  government  by  the  US  press: 
it  lies  when  It  says  there  Is  no  freedom.  It  Is 
unfair  when  It  says  Brazil  has  a  military 
regime.  ,  ,    , 

Well   Costa  e  Silva  has  no  such  complaints 
about  his  own  papers.  On  June  7.  his  Justice 
Minister   notified   all   Brazilian   papers   they 
were  to  print  nothing  that  might  "provoke 
disharmony  among  the  armed  forces  or  be- 
tween them  and  the  public";  nothing  about 
workers'    movements,    strikes,   or   any   other 
acts    that    could    cause    "subversion    of    the 
public  order."  including  any  he'idllnes  about 
subversive  movements  In  foreign  countries  : 
nothing  about  recent  artDltrary  government 
actions  against  a  number  of  political  figures, 
nothing  about  anv  of   the  banned  student 
unions:    nothing  about  political  statements 
by  such  personalities  as  Brazil's  Archbishop 
Dom  Helder  Camara.  an  outspoken  critic  of 
the  government;  nothing  that  might  tend  to 
undermine  the  morality  of  the  Brazilian  fam- 
ily. Including  conunentarles  on  films,  plays, 
or  night  club  acts  considered  to  be  in  bad 
laste.   And   nothing   about   any   hostile   acts 
against  Rockefeller,  nor  any  mention  of  can- 
cellations of  his  visits  to  other  countries. 

That  took  care  of  the  press.  The  legisla- 
tors had  been  put  in  their  place  earlier  On 
December  13,  1968,  Costa  e  Silva  ordered 
Congress  closed  after  it  refused  to  allow  the 
government  to  try  one  of  their  members  for 
speaking  out  against  the  military.  It  has  re- 
mained closed  ever  since.  The  government  ad- 
ministers bv  decree.  The  same  Institutional 
Act  that  enabled  the  President  to  shut  down 
the  Congress  gave  him  the  right  to  inter- 
vene in  anv  states  or  municipalities.  He  can 
suspend  the  political  rights  of  citizens  for 
ten  years  and  withdraw  the  mandates  ol 
elected  officials,  without  review  by  Judicial 
authorities.  The  guarantee  of  habeas  corpus 
Is  also  suspended  in  cases  of  political  crimes. 
Since  last  December.  294  citizens  have  lost 
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their  poUtlcAl  rghts.  Including  67  members 
of  the  oppoeltldn  MDP  party.  Hundreds  of 
others  have  been  forced  out  of  government 
posts.  This  Inclijdes  68  university  professors, 
leaders  in  the  fl^ht  to  reform  Brazil's  archaic 
educational  system. 

Some  260  untlverslty  students  have  been 
expelled  under  stiother  decree,  which  stipu- 
lates that  any  sttident  participating  in  anti- 
government  protests  shall  be  thrown  out  of 
school  for  three  years.  About  one  hundred 
teachers  mixed  v^p  In  protests  have  lost  their 
posts  for  five  ye*s.  There  are  probably  more 
than  700  politic  U  prisoners  In  Brazil;  but 
no  one  can  be  sire  of  the  number  since  the 
government  releiises  little  information,  and 
papers  cant  prli  t  anything  on  the  subject 
Governor  Rockefi slier  didn't  meet  some  of  the 
people  he  had  In  ;€nded  to  see  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  p  slice  had  them.  Gllberto  Gil 
one  of  Brazils  b€5t  folk  singers.  Is  reportedly 
under  house  arre  st.  Another.  Gerald  Vandre, 
who  won  second  prize  in  Rlo's  annual  song 
festival,  fled  to  Chile  after  the  military  took 
exception  to  his  lyrics  and  banned  all  sales 
and  broadcasts  ol  his  recording. 

Police  in  Bio  recently  raided  a  home,  look- 
ing for  the  president  of  the  outlawed  Na- 
tional Student  Ualon.  He  was  not  there;  so 
they  picked  up  (mother  student  leader  for 
questioning,  took  him  In  a  boat  on  Guana- 
bara  Bay,  cut  hlii  thumb  down  three  sides 
iJeeled' It' back  lice  a  banana;  stuffed  sand 
in  his  mouth  and  nose,  taped  them  up,  tied 
his  hands  togethBr.  and  dumoed  him  into 
the  bay— in  a  shallow  spot.  The  student, 
under  an  assumed  name,  lav  recovering  in  a 
Rio  hospital  whlls  Rockefeller  was  In  town. 
A  few  weeks  eiu-lier,  one  of  Dom  Helder 
Camara's  top  aldfs.  a  priest,  was  murdered 
in  the  northeastfcm  state  of  Pernambuco. 
The  leader  of  the  student  union  of  Pernam- 
buco was  machine-gunned.  Both  murders 
were  carried  out  i:  y  a  vigilante  group  known 
as  the  Commanc  of  Communist  Hunters 
Most  observers  be!  leve  It  has  strong  ties  with 
local  military  authorities. 

The  military  have  been  ninnlng  things 
since  1964;  630  pe  opie— including  three  for- 
mer presidents— lave  lost  their  political 
rights,  thousands  of  others  have  been  per- 
emptorily dlsmls.<;<d  from  office.  TJnder  Costa 
Sllva's  predecess(T,  Castella  Branco,  few 
Brazilians  were  ufrald  to  discuss  politics 
openly.  Today  many  are. 

Just  before  Goirernor  Rockefeller's  press 
conference  In  Rio,  a  Brazilian  Journalist  ap- 
proached me  with  a  kind  of  request  unheard 
of  two  years  ago.  'You  foreign  reporters  are 
going  to  be  leavln  f  Brazil,"  he  said,  "but  we 
have  to  stay.  So  uould  you  ask  Rockefeller 
what  he  thinks  a  jout  the  press  censorship 
here.  We're  afraid  of  retaliation  If  we  ask 
him."  (When  I  dlj  ask,  the  governor  care- 
fully maneuvered  lis  way  around  any  direct 
answer:  "rve  com(  here  to  meet  with  people 
and  listen  and  re]»ort  what  I  hear  back  to 
President  Nixon.") 

US  businessmen  in  the  country  are  quite 
pleased,  however,  with  the  way  things  are 
going  The  government  is  dealing  with  sub- 
versives, keeping  a  ntl- American  demonstra- 
tors off  the  streets,  and  Anally  putting  its  fi- 
nancial affairs  into  shape. 

The  rate  of  inllation  has  been  reduced 
from  85  percent  a  jrear  in  1964  to  a  more  re- 
spectable 15-20  pi-rcent  a  year.  Industrial 
growth  has  surged  ahead  In  sao  Paulo  and 
gained  a  foothold  i  i  the  Impoverished  north- 
east. The  gross  n:  tional  product  Increased 
a  healthy  six  perc«nt  last  year,  and  may  do 
as  weU  or  better  In  1969.  There  has  been 
a  severe  crackdown  on  tax  evasion  and  smug- 
gling. (Social  dim  )lng  Brazilians  who  used 
to  put  Brazilian  ci|  ;arettes  into  DS  packages 
to  impress  their  frli  mds,  now  carry  their  con- 
traband US  cigarettes  In  Brazilian  packages 
to  escape  detection!.)  Exports  are  being  offi- 
cially encouraged.  jThe  balance  of  pavments 
Is  in  better  shape  t  lan  It  has  been  for  a  long 
time.  But  although  the  GNP  has  gone  up,  the 
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distribution  of  Income  Is  more  lopsided  now 

that  it  was  in  1964. 

The  Brazilian  mlUtary  can  no  longer  be 
described  as  the  bulwark  of  the  oligarchy. 
A  new  generation  is  coming  up  through  the 
ranks — tough  nationalists.  Intent  on  mod- 
ernizing Brazil.  They  have  high  respect  for 
technocrats  and  little  regard  for  clviUan  pol- 
iticians. Receiving  paltry  salaries  themselves, 
the  young  officers  show  a  blatant  contempt 
for  businessmen,  politicians  and  bureaucrats 
who  have  reaped  large  profits  in  questionable 
enterprises. 

These  officers  cannot  be  neatly  stamped  as 
"Nasserites."  They  would  not  be  adverse  to 
state-run  enterprises  or  the  nationalization 
of  foreign  holdings — if  that  were  necessary. 
Their  ideas  vary,  their  Ideology  is  largely 
inchoate.  They  sense  the  need  for  reform.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  have  been  Instilled 
with  the  notion  that  without  order,  disci- 
pline and  heirarchy.  the  very  existence  of  the 
armed  forces  would  be  Jeopardized. 

Thus,  the  many  paradoxes  of  this  govern- 
ment. For  example,  for  the  first  time  there 
Is  strict  enforcement  of  income  tax  col- 
lections; yet  the  tax  rates  themselves  are 
highly  regressive.  A  progressive  land-reform 
law  was  decreed  earlier  this  year,  but  few 
believe  the  law  will  be  widely  enforced.  An 
Important  school-construction  program  Is 
underway,  but  the  educational  system  Is  as 
archaic  as  ever. 

The  military  coup  of  1964  was  openly  em- 
braced by  the  United  States,  and  on  the 
inslstance  of  the  then  Ambassador  Lincoln 
Gordon.  Washington  recognized  the  new  re- 
gime within  24  hours,  though  the  new  gov- 
ernment's policies  were  largely  unknown. 
But  this  past  May.  Mr.  Gordon,  now  presi- 
dent of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  one 
of  78  US  Latin  American  specialists  who 
cabled  Costa  e  SUva  protesting  purges  in 
Brazilian  universities.  There  was  no  such 
public  criticism  by  Gordon  or  the  US  when 
similar  purges  were  carried  out  following  the 
'64  coup. 

Under  Ambassador  John  Tuthlll.  who  suc- 
ceeded Gordon  in  1967.  US  support  for  the 
military  regime  was  less  blatant.  And  when 
the  Institutional  Act  was  decreed  last  De- 
cember, Washington  suspended  aid  and  the 
State  Department  announced  it  was  "study- 
ing" the  situation.  Tuthlll  reportedly 
wanted  more — a  stiff  protest  condemning 
the  anti-democratic  measures.  He  won  ap- 
proval all  the  way  up  the  bureaucratic  lad- 
der to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State.  The 
question  of  a  strong  note  was  then  put  to 
Dean  Rusk.  As  one  good  source  has  it.  Busk 
asked  two  questions:  Had  the  Costa  e  Sllva 
regime  murdered  many  people?  Was  there 
any  danger  to  US  Investment?  The  answer 
to  both  queries  was  no,  and  that  settled  the 
matter.  No  note. 

Early  this  year,  a  group  of  "young  Turks" 
in  the  aio  Embassy  felt  that  the  US  should 
take  a  tough  line :  no  assistance,  plus  a  note 
condemning  military  takeovers  in  Latin 
America.  The  US  AID  director  In  Brazil.  Bill 
Ellis,  hearing  about  the  group,  called  them 
to  his  office.  After  some  debate,  they  voted 
19  to  4  In  favor  of  cutting  aid.  Their  sug- 
gestion was  passed  on  to  Washington.  As  one 
of  them  put  It:  "Paving  a  four  lane  highway 
is  not  social  revolution.  Nor  is  feeding  500,- 
000  kids  in  northeast.  Lets  do  something  to 
change  things.  Not  Just  build  dams." 

No  strong  note  was  ever  Issued  by  Wash- 
ington. But  aid  was  suspended  for  a  few 
months.  Irritating  local  US  btisinessmen  and 
bringing  consternation  to  a  number  of  for- 
eign tmnks  and  lending  institutions.  Slowly. 
Washington  has  quietly  begun  to  ease  Its  aid 
restrictions.  In  April  a  long-pending  $50- 
million  loan  was  released  after  the  Brazil- 
ians promised  not  to  play  up  the  loan  as 
representing  American  support  for  the  re- 
gime. Additional  loans  have  since  been 
granted.  Congress  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
open in  August,  but  It  will  be  at  the  wlU  of 


the  military.  There  will  likely  be  a  serlee  of 
political  crises  and  intermittent  period*  of 
repression.  When  It  comes  time  for  Con- 
gress to  elect  another  president  of  Brazil  In 
1971.  there  are  few  who  doubt  he  will  be  a 
military  man. 


(From  the  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly,  July 

24,  1969) 

Brazil  Under  Domination  or  Militabt 

Dictatorship 

Watching     the     thousands     of     bodies — 

bronzed,  cof  ee.  and  black — happily  sporting 

themselves  on  the  Copacabana  beach  at  Bio, 

it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  that  Brazil  is  in 

the  grip  of  a  singularly  unpleasant  military 

dictatorship. 

But  the  fact  is  that  for  the  bulk  of  the 
population  life  goes  on  the  same,  irrespective 
of  the  nature  of  the  Government.  Those  who 
have  always  sp>ent  their  free  moments  on  the 
beach  continue  to  do  so.  Those  who  live  in 
the  hovels  that  bespeckle  the  hillsides  of  Rio 
remain  as  detached  from  the  scenes  on  the 
beaches  below  as  they  have  always  been.  In 
Sao  Paulo  business  continues  to  boom,  and 
in  the  impoverished  north-east  thoee  that 
starve  continue  to  starve.  The  faces  change 
but  the  phenomenon  remains  essentially  the 
same. 

Brazil,  like  the  rest  of  Latin  America,  is  a 
society  run  by  a  tiny  elite.  And  It  is,  of 
course,  only  segments  of  this  elite  that  di- 
rectly suffer  from  military  rule — first  imposed 
m  1964  and  intensified  since  last  December. 
Those  who  have  lost  their  political  rights 
under  this  regime,  or  who  have  been  uncere- 
moniously bundled  into  exile,  probably  do  not 
number  more  than  five  hundred. 

But  a  country  ruled  by  only  a  small  section 
of  the  community  can  ill  afford  to  lose  the 
services  of  a  group  that  constitutes,  in  effect, 
all  that  is  best  in  BrazlllEm  life.  The  very  men 
that  Brazil  needs  most  are  today  subject  to 
censorship,  harassment,  persecution,  and  po- 
litical emasculation.  Organised  repression  of 
a  country's  intellectual  elite  in  the  short 
term  only  hurts  the  elite.  But  in  the  long 
term  it  harms  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try itself.  BrazU  as  a  whole  is  today  unaf- 
fected by  the  military  dictatorship.  But  what 
is  at  stake  Is  the  country's  future  develop- 
ment. With  the  military  In  command,  the 
integration  Into  modem  society  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  Brazilian  population  has  been 
Indefinitely  postponed. 

Pew  things  In  Latin  America  present  a 
more  dismal  aspect  than  the  once  Indispens- 
able Brazilian  press — formerly  the  best  in 
the  continent.  Newspapers,  radio,  and  televi- 
sion are  all  affected  in  varying  degrees  by  the 
military  censorship.  There  is  virtually  no 
political  news.  Just  reports  of  the  activities  of 
generals — speeches  by  generals,  conferences 
by  generals  and  pictures  of  generals  giving 
medals  to  other  generals  in  an  orgy  of  self- 
adulation. 

Since  December,  when  President  Costa  e 
Silva  closed  Congress  and  imposed  censor- 
ship, many  Journalists  have  found  themselves 
under-employed.  One  political  Journalist 
friend  of  mine  is  taking  English  lessons;  an- 
other Is  writing  a  novel. 

Foreign  Journalists  operate  under  com- 
parable difficulties.  Many  who  cover  Latin 
America  have  made  Bio  their  home,  yet  they 
now  cannot  write  all  they  know  for  fear  of 
being  summarily  expelled.  One  correspondent 
has  police  charges  against  him  that  could 
be  invoked  at  any  moment.  His  newspaper 
cannot  understand  why  he  is  so  reluctant 
to  send  stories.  Becently  a  Busslan  ballet 
company  was  banned  from  appearing  in 
Brazil  after  it  had  given  a  performance  in 
Belem  where  the  audience  apparently  rose  to 
Its  feet  and  sang  "Nights  of  Moscow"  and 
the  International.  Pew  correspondents  dared 
send  the  story  abroad  for  fear  of  reprisals. 
The  difficulty  is  that  there  Is  now  no 
formal  censorship.  The  military  censors  who 
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sat  in  the  newspaper  offices  have  been  re- 
moved. What  remains  is  the  threat  that  a 
newspaper  which  prints  a  revealing  piece  of 
news  will  be  closed.  A  correspondent  who 
steps  out  of  line  will  find  his  livelihood  re- 
moved. If  Brazilian  he  may  be  imprisoned; 
If  foreign  he  runs  the  risk  of  expulsion. 

No  one  knows  how  many  political  prisoners 
there  are  in  Brazil.  There  is  no  way  of  tell- 
ing. But  most  radical  student  leaders  have 
been  locked  away  In  an  attempt  to  avoid 
further  trouble  In  the  universities.  Recently 
thlrty-flve  former  students  were  arrested  for 
things  they  had  allegedly  done  some  years 
ago  when  sUU  at  the  university.  They  have 
been  hauled  out  of  their  present  Jobs  to  face 
trial.  As  in  Peru  and  Argentina,  politics  on 
campus  are  forbidden.  The  rectors  of  the 
various  universities  can  sack  students  and 
professors  at  any  moment  if  they  believe 
them  to  be  hostile  to  the  regime.  Hundreds 
have  In  fact  been  ousted. 

PoUtlcans  are  no  better  off.  All  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  of  the  single  opposition  party 
have  been  under  bouse  arrest  since  Decem- 
ber. Others  are  in  exile.  Those  confined  to 
their  homes  never  know  whether  they  are 
likely  to  be  picked  on  for  worse  punishment 
or  not.  Exiles  who  feel  they  should  return 
cannot  tell  for  certain  what  will  happen  to 
them  when  they  alight  on  Brazilian  soil. 
Some  survive;  others,  like  Darcy  Bibelro.  one 
of  ex-Presldent  Goulart's  Ministers  and  a 
distinguished  anthropologist,  are  clapped 
Into  gaol. 

Barely  in  the  history  of  Brazil  has  the 
central  government  given  itself  such  strong 
powers.  The  state  governors  have  had  their 
authority  whittled  away,  and  if  they  put  a 
foot  wrong  the  local  army  commands  are 
always  ready  to  move  out  of  their  barracks. 
The  military  have  in  fact  already  infiltrated 
Into  the  administration  at  all  levels.  In  ad- 
dition, informers  are  everywhere:  In  the 
universities,  in  what  remains  of  the  Congress, 
and  In  the  various  ministries.  As  though  to 
emphasize  the  strengthening  of  centralism. 
President  Costa  e  Sllva  now  calls  himself 
"President  of  Brazil,"  rather  than  President 
of  the  Federal  Bepublic  of  Brazil.  (The  title 
"the  United  States  of  Brazil"  has  also  now 
been  dropped.) 

One  looks  around  for  the  army's  weak 
spots,  but  these  are  are  few.  Though  hardly 
popular,  the  government/army  has  no  visible 
rivals.  The  politicians  are  mostly  exiled  or 
discredited.  Disaster  would  strike  only  if  the 
army  became  divided  against  Itself.  But  this 
at  present  is  improbable.  Undoubtedly  there 
do  exist  some  "Nasserlsts,"  at  captain  or  colo- 
nel level — officers  with  a  strong  sense  of  na- 
tionalism hostile  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo. 

But  there  are  not  enough  of  them  for  their 
influence  to  be  felt.  They  are  kept  from  rebel- 
lion by  the  moderate  nationalism  pursued  by 
the  ri^sldent,  who  though  not  as  wild  as 
President  Velasco  of  Peru,  has  steered  Brazil 
away  from  the  total  dependence  on  the 
United  States  which  was  the  hallmark  of  the 
period  between  1964  and  1966,  when  Presi- 
dent Castelo  Branco  (now  dead)  and  his 
planning  minister,  Boberto  Campos,  tried  to 
pull  Brazil  out  of  its  economic  mess  by  mak- 
ing life  ridiculously  easy  for  the  United 
States  investor. 

Costa  e  Silva  Is  tougher  on  foreign  com- 
panies and  also  on  national  ones  as  well.  For 
the  first  time  middle  class  Brazilians  have 
found  themselves  paying  Income  tax.  Sur- 
prisingly, there  Is  little  opposition.  Taxation 
Is.  after  all.  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
avoidance  of  revolution.  And  this  Is  what 
many  Brazilians  believe  the  army  Is  saving 
them  from. 

But  revolution,  as  elsewhere  in  the  conti- 
nent, continues  to  look  remarkably  remote. 
The  EUiny  is  here  to  stay.  The  only  bright 
spark  on  the  horizon  for  those  who  seek  the 
seeds   of   revolutionary   change   are  the   re- 


markable series  of  bank  robberies  which  oc- 
cur with  great  frequency.  Pew  people  doubt 
that  they  are  organised  by  a  left-wing  group 
and  that  the  qioney  robbed  goes  to  buying 
guns. 

OIL  IMPORT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
ending  of  this  third  session  of  hearings 
on  Government  intervention  in  the  oil 
industry,  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  has,  in  just  4  months, 
heard  from  more  than  60  informed  wit- 
nesses, listened  to  every  point  of  view, 
examined  a  wealth  of  evidence  and 
amassed  a  record  which  thus  far  num- 
bers three  volumes  of  hearings,  or  about 
1,000  printed  pages.  The  inquiry,  it 
should  be  emphasized,  is  continuing  and 
further  hearings  will  be  held. 

At  this  point  let  me  indicate  some  of 
my  own  impressions.  After  10  years  of 
experience  the  oil  quota  program  fairly 
can  be  criticized  on  these  grounds: 
It  has  destroyed  competition. 
It  has  brought  about  much  higher 
prices  than  would  pre\'ail  under  free 
competition. 

It  has  failed  in  its  stated  purpose  of 
stimulating  discovery  and  enlarging  our 
domestic  reserves. 

And  it  has  worked  serious  economic 
hardships  on  important  geographic  areas 
of  the  coimtry. 

At  a  time  when  vast  additions  to  oil 
reserves  are  being  made  throughout  the 
world,  the  import  quota  has  created  arti- 
ficial shortages  at  home.  Because  of  their 
inability  to  obtain  adequate  supplies,  in- 
dependent enterprises  have  been  crippled 
in  their  efforts  to  compete  against  the 
major  oil  companies  in  terminal  opera- 
tions, fuel  oil  distribution,  and  gasoline 
marketing.  Becaase  of  high  prices  for 
domestic  feedstocks,  otir  large  petro- 
chemical companies  will  be  unable  to 
compete  in  world  markets,  and  may  well 
be  forced  .-to  locate  their  future  capacity 
abroad.  And  those  independent  oil  com- 
panies which  have  made  important  dis- 
coveries abroad  since  the  imposition  of 
the  quota  are  effectively  barred  from 
competing  in  U.S.  markets. 

As  is  generally  the  case  when  competi- 
tion is  throttled,  prices  are  substantially 
higher  than  they  need  to  be.  In  terms  of 
crude  oil,  the  excessive  charge  to  Ameri- 
can buyers  amounts  to  several  billion 
dollars  a  year.  In  terms  which  are  more 
meaningful  to  the  average  citizen,  the 
elimination  of  the  quota  should  bring 
about  a  price  reduction  of  close  to  a 
nickel  a  gallon  for  gasoline  and  3  to  4 
cents  a  gallon  for  home  heating  oil. 

The  American  people  would,  I  am  sure, 
be  far  more  willing  to  bear  these  exces- 
sive costs  if  the  import  control  program 
were  accomplishing  its  stated  objectives. 
But  the  evidence  reveals  that  it  has  been 
a  failure.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  na- 
tional security,  alone,  the  question  fairly 
can  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  country 
can  tolerate  continuance  of  the  quota. 
Instead  of  enlarging  our  reserves  by 
stimulating  exploration  and  discovery  at 
home,  the  evidence  reveals  that  almost 
coincidental  with  the  imposition  of  the 
quota,  such  Indicia  of  domestic  activity 
as  new  oil  found,  number  of  wells  started, 
and  the  nximber  of  years'  supply  began  to 


turn  downward.  Reflecting  the  dismay- 
ing deterioration  In  our  domestic  supply 
situation,  there  waB  general  agreement 
among  the  witnesses,  even  those  from  the 
oil  industry,  that  we  cannot  meet  an  ex- 
pected demand  of  18  million  barrels  b 
day  by  1980  without  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  imports.  If  imports  are  not  in- 
creased, the  only  hope  of  averting  a  pos- 
sible disaster  is  Alaska.  But  here  judg- 
ment must  be  withheld  until  it  can  be 
seen  whether  the  formidable  difBculties 
in  production  and  transportation  can  be 
overcome.  Even  if  they  can,  it  is  likely 
that,  as  compared  to  other  sources  of 
supply,  Alaska  oil  delivered  to  the  east 
coast  will  be  high-cost  oil. 

Not  the  least  of  the  quota's  harmful 
effects  has  been  its  adverse  impact  on  im- 
portant geographic  areas,  notably  New 
England,  the  Middle  Atlantic  region,  the 
Southern    Coastal    States,    the    Great 
Lakes  area,  and  Hawaii.  Since  the  quotas 
went  into  effect,  not  a  single  oil  refinery 
or  petrochemical  plant  has  been  built  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Indeed,  despite  the 
great  increase  in  demand,  there  are  fewer 
refineries  today  on  the  east  coast  than 
10  years  ago.  New  England  consumers 
pay  3  cents  more  per  gallon  for  home 
heating  oil  than  do  consumers  in  Mon- 
treal, even  though  the  oil  is  unloaded  in 
Portland,   Maine,   and   must  be  trans- 
ported,   under    bond,    several    hundred 
miles  by  pipeline  to  Montreal.  Served  by 
both  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  the 
Mississippi  River,  the  vast  economic  po- 
tential of  the  Great  Lakes  area  for  petro- 
chemical and  related  industries  has  re- 
mained largely  untapped.   Indeed,  be- 
cause of  the  high  price  of  feedstock,  Dow 
Chemical  has  discontinued  the  produc- 
tion in  Michigan  of  an  important  plas- 
tic material,  polyethylene,  of  which  it 
was  the  pioneer  producer.  Consumers  in 
Hawaii  pay  higher  prices  than  do  con- 
sumers in  west  coast  cities  for  petroleum 
products  manufactured  in  a  Hawaii  re- 
finery. These  and  similar  anomalies  are 
the  ine'vitable  consequence  of  the  imposi- 
tion, by  Government,  of  a  straight  jacket 
on  normal  regional  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

Anything  approaching  an  adequate 
solution  must  rectify  each  of  these  harm- 
ful effects.  It  must  promote  competition, 
bring  about  lower  prices,  stimulate  do- 
mestic discovery  and  eliminate  geograph- 
ic discrimination.  These,  it  seems  to  me. 
are  the  essential  guidelines  which  should 
govern  the  efforts  of  this  subcommittee, 
and  the  Cabinet  task  force  in  seeking  to 
develop  workable  solutions. 

The  simplest  approach  would  be  sim- 
ply to  abolish  the  quota.  Unquestionably, 
competition  would  be  stimulated,  prices 
would  fall,  and  orderly  geographic  de- 
velopment could  resume.  But  there  is  at 
least  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether 
this  approach  would,  by  itself,  provide 
sufficient  stimulus  for  domestic  wild- 
catting  and  exploration,  as  well  as  the 
development  of  our  shale  oil  resources. 
To  provide  such  incentives,  the  ending  of 
the  quota  would  probably  have  to  be 
accompanied  by  some  form  of  direct 
rewards  to  those  who  actually  add  to  our 
domestic  reserves. 

It  can  be  argued  that,  at  least  in 
theory,  a  solution  can  be  devised  within 
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the  framework  of  the  quota  system  i 
am  willing  to  hi  shown.  At  the  very  least, 
however,  such  e^  solution  would  maintain 
and  perhaps  reinforce  the  direct  Inter- 
vention by  Govamment  in  economic  mat- 
ters—matters ^hlch  should  be  the  pre- 
rogative of  privjate  enterprise. 

I  question,  however,  whether  what 
should  be  the  Objectives  of  reform  can 
be  achieved  by  simply  granting  an  ex- 
emption or  so.  A  cardinal  principle  of 
our  society  is  edual  treatment  under  the 
law.  It  is  not  fcqual  treatment  to  dis- 
criminate in  favbr  of  this  oil  product  and 
not  others,  in  fuvor  of  this  group  of  oil 
users  and  not  jthers,  in  favor  of  this 
community,  Sttte,  or  region  and  not 
others  similarly  situated,  and  in  favor  of 
a  particular  industry  and  not  the  con- 
suming public,  discrimination  is  an  evil 
which  we  should  seek  to  avoid  not  only 
in  our  quest  for  racial  justice  but  in  the 
conduct  of  our  Economic  affairs  as  well. 
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THE  BRAVE  '  SPIRIT  OP  THE 
BASQUES  AND  THE  TYRANNY  OP 
THEIR  PERSi:CUTORS 

Mr.yCHURcR  Mr.  President,  while 
recent  news  stcries  from  Spain  have 
focused  on  the  natter  of  Franco's  suc- 
cessor—on the  prospect  of  a  change  in 
personalities — there  is  no  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  present  regime. 

In  our  democ  acy.  we  recognize  the 
right  of  protest  and  the  vital  role  that 
It  has  in  a  free  Society.  But  the  Pranco 
government  canriot  tolerate  such  princi- 
'-'  it  has  shown  this  by  continuing  to 
persecute  the  Bajique  people  relentlessly. 
After  a  secret  trial,  five  Basque  priests 
were  recently  sentenced  to  long  prison 
terms  for  protest  ng  about  police  torture 
of  their  Basque  fountrymen.  A  London 
this  deplorable  action 


Times  editorial  oi  i 


was  reprinted  on  July  9  in  the  Christian 


Science  Monitor 


I  must  agree  with  the 


Times'  editors  wh  en  they  say  ; 
The  disputes  that 
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quently In  the  Base  ue  provinces,  where  more 
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just  been  sentenced 


Significance.  Outsid>  Spain  they  are  seen  as 
symptomatic  of  the  whole  nature  of  Spanish 
government. 
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And  he  concluded 
The    Basques, 
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around  for  a  long 
Irritations  of  a  dl 
ever.  Their  ideals, 
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Mr.  President,  I 
sent  that  both 
torial  and  the  fine 
be  printed  at  this 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 


the  bravery  of  the 

centuries-old  devotion 

by  a  reporter  who 

Paul  A.  Dickson,  ap- 

3  issue  of  the  Wash- 

Oickson  observes: 


Oppression  in  Spain 
The  secret  trial  in  Spain  which  baa  Just 
led  to  long  terms  of  Imprisonment  for  five 
Basque  priests  will  not  silence  Basque  fears. 
It  Is  an  act  of  repression  which  could  well 
rebound  on  the  Spanish  administration.  The 
priests  had  protested  against  police  torture 
on  Basques.  Allegations  of  torture  have  come 
up  frequenUy  in  the  past  few  years  and 
seem  well  founded.  What  the  people  in  the 
Basque  provinces  have  been  looking  for  is 
a  clear  sign  that  the  police  would  mend  their 
ways.  Instead  they  havt  evidence  that  the 
situation  will  worsen. 

Tlie  position  of  the  priests  is  particularly 
important.  During  the  regime  of  General 
Pranco  the  Chtarch  in  Spain  has  usually  been 
a  conservative  element,  helping  to  prop  up 
the  civil  power  under  a  pact  of  noninterfer- 
ence between  it  and  the  Church.  The  rule 
that  made  the  trtal  of  the  priests  a  secret 
hearing  was  established  In  Spain's  concordat 
with  the  Vatican.  But  the  Church  in  Spain 
has  been  showing  growing  divisions.  Young 
priests  have  been  Identifying  themselves  with 
workers'  movements  and  some  clergy  are 
strongly  Influenced  by  Catalan  and  Basque 
nationalism. 

The  Basque  claims  for  linguistic  and  cul- 
tural freedom  within  Spain  are  long-stand- 
ing. It  would  probably  be  politically  and 
practically  Impossible  for  General  Pranco  to 
accede  to  the  broadest  demands,  but  there 
should  be  a  middle  course.  This  would  mean 
allowing  the  Basques  to  promote  their  cul- 
tural Identity  and  encouraging  more  open 
political  discussion.  Instead,  the  present  pol- 
icy of  heavy  repression  Is  more  calculated 
to  simulate  resentment.  The  disputes  that 
arise  more  and  more  frequently  in  the 
Basque  provinces,  where  more  than  a  hun- 
dred people  await  trial  on  charges  similar 
to  those  for  which  the  priests  have  Just  been 
sentenced,  have  more  than  regional  signifi- 
cance. Outside  Spain  they  are  seen  as  symp- 
tomatic of  the  whole  nature  of  Spanish  gov- 
ernment. 

Spain  would  like  the  world  to  believe  that 
she  can  offer  the  people  of  Gibraltar  free- 
doms comparable  to  those  they  have  enjoyed 
under  British  tutelage.  In  the  face  of  what  is 
happening  now  to  the  Basque  people  it  Is 
easy  to  understand  the  skepticism  of  the 
Glbralterlans.  Most  Spaniards  recognize  that 
their  principal  problem  is  how  to  develop, 
without  chaos  or  violence,  more  liberal  In- 
stitutions after  a  generation  of  dictatorship. 
Savage  sentences  for  what,  under  liberal  in- 
stitutions, would  be  no  crime  at  all,  are 
depressing  signs  that  the  regime  is  moving 
backwards,  not  forwards.  If  there  is  any  sign 
of  political  change  In  Spain  it  seems  to  be 
for  the  worse. 


embrace  the  "foreign'  Influence  of  Christi- 
anity, but  when  they  did,  they  produced  such 
Illustrious  Christians  as  St.  Francis  Xavler 
and  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola. 

By  reputation — often  self-proclaimed— 
they  are  a  proud.  Industrious  and  strong 
people.  By  profession,  they  are  famed  as 
sailors,  shepherds  and  smugglers.  They  have 
excelled  In  each  area. 

Basques  claim  that  their  fishermen  were 
fishing  off  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land before  Columbus  set  sail  Another  claim 
has  it  that  when  the  Oenoan  stopped  In  the 
Azores.  Basque  fishermen  assured  him  that 
there  was  land  toward  the  setting  sun.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  Basque  claim,  though 
never  given  wide  publicity,  thnt  Basques 
landed  in  Newfoundland  before  1492. 

These  claims  aside,  their  position  In  the  age 
of  discovery  is  well  established.  Elcano.'a 
Basque,  was  Magellan's  navigator  and  took 
command  when  his  master  died  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Chachu,  another  Basque,  served  a-s 
Columbuss  boatswain  on  the  Santa  Maria 
Basque  fishermen  are  to  this  day  considered 
the  most  daring  In  Spain  and  brave  the  North 
Atlantic  In  small  boats  to  bring  back  cod 
and  other  fish  from  the  Grand  Banks. 

As  for  their  reputation  as  smugglers,  it  Is 
not  as  sinister  as  it  might  sound.  There  are 
about  600,000  Basques  living  In  the  Spanish 
provinces  of  VIzcaya  and  Gulpuzoca  and 
about  200,000  In  the  French  Basque  provinces 
of  Labourd,  Basse  Navarre  and  Soule.  The 
feeling  among  the  Basques  of  both  nations  l.s 
that  all  Basques  should  live  with  the  best 
that  both  countries  can  manufacture :  hence 
the  traffic  through  the  Pyrenees.  Part  of  the 
Basque  rationalization  of  smuggling  points 
out  that  Basques  are  not  greedy  smugglers 
(which  may  also  acount  for  their  success) . 
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Franco  Faces  Basque  Power 
(By  Paul  A.  Dickson) 
Part    of    the    legacy    that    Generalissimo 
Francisco  Franco  of  Spain   will   pass  on   to 
his  announced  heir.  Prince  Juan  Carlos  de 
Borbon  y  Borbon,  is  the  "Basque  problem." 
Franco  first  faced  the  Basques  during  the 
Spanish  Civil  War,  when  the  Basque  prov- 
inces of  VIzcaya  and  Guipuzcoa  existed  as 
the  Republic  of  Euzkadl.  The  weak  republic 
was  easily  conquered  In  a  few  months,  but 
in  his  30  years  In  power  Franco  has  been 
unable  to  kill  the  Basques'  Independent  spirit 
and  separatist  aspirations. 

Events  of  recent  months— strikes,  renewed 
separatist  activity,  demonstrations  by  the 
clergy,  acts  of  terrorism,  university  uprisings 
and  the  like — may  portend  even  tougher  days 
ahead  for  Franco  or  his  successor. 

"The  Basque  problem"  has  existed  for  those 
who  have  ruled  the  Iberian  peninsula  since 
the  days  before  Spain  was  a  nation.  Often 
described  as  the  oldest  homogeneous  racial 
group  in  Europe,  the  Basques  are  closely 
knit  and  have  resisted  amalgamation  since 
the  first  Roman  legions  descended  upon 
them.  They  waited  until  the  11th  century  to 


language  or  paradise 
The  Basque  language  is  called  Euskara.  Il 
has  no  clearly  recognizable  roots  In  any  other 
language,  although  tenuous  links  have  been 
made  between  its  pronouns  and  Hebrew  pro- 
nouns, its  verbs  and  Aztec  and  Dakota  Indian 
verbs  and  other  elements  of  the  language 
and  tongues  as  diverse  as  Arabic  and  Japa- 
nese. One  Spanish  linguist  early  Jn  this  cen- 
tury went  as  far  as  to  propose  that  Euskara 
is  the  basis  of  all  language  and  was  spoken 
by  Adam  and  Eve. 

The  Basque  hills  are  rugged  and  rocky  and 
the  Basque  aptitude  for  shepherding  is 
legendary.  Many  of  the  estimated  two  million 
Basques  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  are 
shepherds  and  special  immigration  rules  in 
the  United  States  permit  Basque  shepherd.s 
to  enter  the  country  on  a  preferred  basis. 

The  language  does  not  lend  itself  to  ab- 
straction and  has  never  lent  Itself  to  literary 
use.  It  is  spoken  in  several  dialects.  There- 
was  a  moment  in  1937  when  the  Franco  gov- 
ernment tried  to  outlaw  Euskara  in  an  at- 
tempt to  curb  Basque  nationalism,  but  the 
edict  was  written  in  Spanish  and  In  many 
small  tovms,  few  people  understood  anv 
Spanish. 

The  unique  flavor  of  the  language,  which 
lo  peppered  with  Xs,  Ks  and  Zs,  can  be 
sampled  in  a  few  words.  The  numbers  one 
through  five  are,  bat.  bi.  irv.  lau,  and  bost. 
The  sun  Is  eguski  and  the  moon  Is  illargi. 
The  sea  is  itxaso  and  river  is  ur.  Man  is 
gizon  and  woman  is  emazteki.  Many  Basque 
words  are  onomatopoeic:  gilirgili  is  the  verb 
to  tickle  and  bambi-bimbaki  is  the  pealing  of 
beUs.  The  word  for  god  Is  jaungoika — literally 
"the  lord  of  the  manor  most  high." 

Basque  folklore  is  concerned  with  objects 
and  settings  foreign  to  the  Spain  of  the  hot 
sun  and  sprawling  bullranch.  Witches,  she- 
goats,  night  visitors,  demons  of  aU  types, 
devils  and  ancient  woodsmen  cavort  In  caves, 
dark  forests.  Inert  swamps  and  rocky  crevices. 
The  Basques'  earliest  history  Is  mostly  a 
matter  of  conjecture  and  Is  as  elusive  as 
their  language.  Such  tags  as  Cro-Magnon. 
Berber.  Lapp,  Celt,  Finn  and  Magyar  have 
been  used  to  explain  their  origins,  and  the 
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Idea  that  they  were  the  basis  of  the  original 
Iberian  tribe  lias  been  advanced  regularly. 
From  time  to  time,  it  Is  suggested  that  the 
Basques  are  the  human  remnants  of  the  lost 
continent  of  Atlantis. 

A  WILD  bans 

When  the  Basques  were  found  by  the  Ro- 
mans, blood  sacrifice  was  common  among 
them,  their  staple  was  acorn  bread  and  their 
many  gods  lived  in  the  mountains  and  among 
t.he  rocks  of  the  Basque  shores.  Basque  cus- 
toms and  cults  were  upheld  during  the  Ro- 
man period. 

In  the  6th  century,  they  were  invaded  by 
the  Visigoths,  who  were  soon  driven  out. 
The  Moors,  after  taking  most  of  the  rest  of 
Spain,  were  content  to  leave  them  alone, 
calling  them  "a  band  of  wild  asses."  Basque 
mountaineers  trapped  and  defeated  part  of 
Charlemagne's  army  under  Roland  In  778. 
They  resisted  the  centralizing  grasp  of  both 
the  Bonapartes  and  Bourbons. 

From  the  early  14th  centilry  to  1839,  they 
lived  In  confederation  with  Spain,  recogniz- 
ing the  King  of  Spain  as  the  Lord  of  the 
Basques  with  the  understanding  that  he 
would  affirm  the  established  liberties  or  fueros 
of  the  Basques. 

In  the  aftermath  of  a  civil  war,  which 
ended  In  1876,  the  Basques  were  fully  in- 
corporated Into  the  Spanish  state  and  lost 
their  final  special  privileges  of  exemption 
from  mlllttiry  service,  financial  autonomy  and 
local  administration.  Prom  this  time  forward, 
the  Basques  always  have  had  a  substantial 
cadre  of  separatists  In  their  provinces. 

The  Spanish  monarchy  fell  in  1931,  and 
the  Spanish  Republic  was  established.  The 
Basques  Immediately  petitioned  for  Inde- 
pendence. In  1933,  the  Republic  authorized  a 
plebiscite  among  the  Basques  and  an  over- 
whelming 88  per  cent  voted  for  a  separate 
state,  which  was  finally  authorized  as  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1936. 

If  the  existence  of  the  Basque  Republic 
of  Euzkadl  was  short.  It  was  not  without 
worldwide  Implication.  The  attack  on  Guer- 
nica by  German  planes  on  Franco's  side 
clearly  established  the  Nazi  proclivity  for 
brutality. 

In  a  war  of  Intense  cruelty  and  vlndlctlve- 
ness.  It  was  the  Basques  alone  who  were  re- 
ported by  the  correspondents  as  incapable 
of  atrocity.  As  the  front  moved  closer,  the 
Basques  attempted  to  evacuate  their  chil- 
dren. (The  United  States  made  a  decision 
during  this  period  that  struck  some  as  par- 
ticularly pathetic:  to  turn  down  a  cargo  of 
500  Basque  children  who  had  been  evacuated 
from  Bilbao  before  it  was  attacked.  Though 
many  nations  that  were  neutral  during  the 
Spanish  war  accepted  children,  the  United 
States  decided  that  such  an  action  would 
be  taking  sides). 

IGNORED    BUT    ALIVE 

The  history  of  the  Basque  national  move- 
ment In  Spain  has  been  for  the  most  part 
unchronlcled  since  1937. 

None  of  the  world's  major  newspapers  or 
press  services  have  correspondents  In  the 
area,  and  the  Spanish  press  does  little  to 
report  events  that  reflect  antagonism  to  the 
government.  Most  of  the  old  voices  of 
Euzkadl  are  gone. 

But  In  the  more  than  30  years  since  the 
fall  of  Euzkadl,  Basque  nationalism  has 
stayed  very  much  alive.  In  the  last  two  years 
have  occurred  some  of  the  strongest  separa- 
tist demonstrations  since  the  early  308.  It  Is 
almost  Impossible  to  know  exactly  how  many 
have  been  arrested  for  nationalistic  activi- 
ties, but  the  number  Is  sizable. 

Except  for  major  eruptions,  Basque  na- 
tionalism traditionally  has  provided  those 
one-inch  fillers  in  the  back  of  major  news- 
papers: like  "15  Basques  on  Trial"  and  "25 
Successlonists  Arrested."  In  the  period  from 
1950  to  1967,  The  New  York  Times  reported 
a  total  of  more  than  300  arrests.  In  the 


last  two  years,  more  than  twice  that  num- 
ber of  arrests  have  been  reported. 

Basque  priests  have  been  consistently  out- 
spoken In  their  deallnga  with  the  PYanco 
regime.  The  priests  have  b«en  almost  con- 
stantly at  odds  with  their  Franco-appointed 
bishops,  provincial  governors  and  the  regime 
Itself. 

By  making  decisions  that  pertain  directly 
to  religion,  the  governors  have  kept  dissatis- 
faction alive.  Euskara  has  been  banned  for 
use  on  tombstones  and  outlawed  as  the  lan- 
guage In  sermons. 

In  1960.  342  Basque  priests  signed  a  letter 
to  Pranco  protesting  the  "lack  of  freedom" 
and  "oppression  of  the  Basques"  by  his 
regime.  In  1963,  a  Basque  statement  was 
forwarded  to  the  Ecumenical  Council  In 
Rome  denouncing  a  "violation  of  osisic  hu- 
man rights"  by  the  government  in  Madrid. 

Recently,  the  action  has  been  more  direct. 
Priests  have  refused  to  allow  the  Spanish 
flag  in  their  churches,  refused  to  bless 
Franco-sanctioned  public  works  or  buildings, 
staged  vigils  (sltlns)  In  the  offices  of  higher 
authority  (in  one  case,  47  stayed  in  the 
bishop's  palace  In  Bilbao  for  six  days)  and 
bluntly  advocated  separatism. 

Several  monasteries  have  become  active 
centers  for  nationalism  and  one  went  as  far 
as  to  edit  and  publish  a  pro-Basque  news- 
paper that  reached  a  circulation  of  40,000  be- 
fore being  stopped  by  the  regime.  Last  sum- 
mer, the  problem  became  so  severe  that  Pope 
Paul  ordered  Basque  priests  to  stay  out  of 
politics  and,  at  the  same  time,  asked  the 
Franco  government  to  release  eight  priests 
arrested  for  alleged  collusion  In  the  Basque 
movement. 

ACTS  OF  TERRORISM 

While  much  of  the  leadership— or  at  least 
those  with  a  platform  from  which  to  be 
vocal — Is  In  the  clergy,  the  move  to  nation- 
alism Is  strong  among  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  ranges  from  the  Basque  who  Is 
simply  In  favor  of  regaining  old  freedoms 
to  the  members  of  the  small  terrorist  orga- 
nization known  as  ETA  or  Euzkadl  ta  Aska- 
tasuna  (Basque  Land  and  Liberty).  In  the 
middle  Is  the  Basque  Nationalist  Party,  a 
loosely  organized  group  that  has  peacefully 
lobbied  for  separatism  for  almost  100  years. 

For  30  years,  Basque  nationalists  have  been 
a  tolerable  nuisance  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. Manifestations  of  the  nationalist  spirit 
were  for  the  most  part  confined  to  nonviolent 
but  Illegal  acts  such  as  clandestine  meetings, 
painting  slogans  on  walls,  circulating  pam- 
phlets and  the  like.  In  the  last  two  years, 
however,  matters  have  become  much  more 
serious. 

Acts  of  terrorism  have  occurred.  Including 
the  killing  of  two  Spanish  jjollcemen.  Massive 
demonstrations  have  taken  place  in  San 
Sebastian  and  Bilbao,  resulting  In  numerous 
arrests  and  other  forms  of  retribution.  Twice, 
rights  guaranteed  under  Spanish  law  have 
been  suspended  in  the  Basque  area.  Rights 
regarding  arrest,  house  search  and  freedom 
of  movement  have  been  suspended  on  occa- 
sion. 

Day-to-day  expressions  of  Basque  nation- 
alism come  in  many  forms.  Speaking  Basque 
in  the  presence  of  outsiders  Is  one.  Calling 
Pio  Baroja  and  Miguel  de  Unamuno  Basque — 
not  Sptanish — writers  and  pointing  out  that 
Simon  Bolivar  and  Maurice  Ravel  were 
Basques  are  others.  The  green,  white  and 
red  colors  of  Euzkadl  are  Illegal  on  a  flag 
but  are  worn  discretely  on  Jacket  lapels  at 
festival  time.  Basque  Christian  names  are 
also  Illegal,  but  there  Is  no  way  of  stopping 
a  mother  from  calling  her  son.  christened 
Jose,  by  the  equivalent  Basque  name  Joseha 

EVERT     MAN    A     NOBLE 

Basque  liberty  is  not  a  vague  concept  but 
a  speclflc  tradition  that  has  been  maintained, 
at  least  In  men's  minds,  for  centuries. 

The  Basque  fueros,  or  rights,  were  for  the 


most  part  formulated  In  the  batzaT,  or  par- 
liament. In  Guernica.  Nobody  Is  exactly  suit 
when  the  batzar  first  convened,  but  It  pro- 
duced a  body  of  laws  that  were  egalitarian 
and  often  unique. 

A  fuero  written  in  1526  declared  that  every 
Basque  was  a  nobleman.  The  law  not  only 
prevented  nobility  from  dominating  the 
Basque  lands  but  also  gave  Basques  traveling 
in  other  lands  the  privileges  of  title. 

Other  fueros  prohibited  torture  as  a  means 
of  punishment,  allowed  for  free  trade  with 
other  lands  and  guaranteed  a  trial  by  a  Jury 
of  peers. 

A  fuero  of  the  16th  century  stated  that 
freedom  and  liberty  were  established  by  law 
and  that  any  order  from  the  king  In  contra- 
diction with  the  fueros  would  be  "respected 
but  not  carried  out."  No  law  or  decree  Issued 
by  the  king  went  Into  effect  until  ratified  by 
the  batssar. 

No  taxes  (stipulated  as  free  and  voluntary 
gifts)  could  be  paid  to  the  crown  until  all 
petitions  were  heard  and  wrongs  redressed. 

Although  Basques  have  a  reputation  for 
being  extremely  religious  and  concerned  with 
law,  their  fueros  prohibited  clergy  or  lawyers 
from  sitting  as  deputies  at  Guernica. 

Contemporary  Basques  claim  that  their 
16th  century  forebears  had  more  personal 
freedom  than  they  do. 

The  Basques,  who  hold  tenacity  and 
strength  to  be  great  virtues,  have  been 
around  for  a  long  time  and  know  that  the 
Irritations  of  a  dictatorship  cannot  last  for- 
ever. Their  Ideals,  manners  and  customs  have 
had  the  strength  of  centuries. 

When  John  Adams  wrote  "A  Defense  of  the 
Constitution  of  Government  of  the  United 
States,"  he  spoke  of  the  Basques. 

■While  their  neighbors  have  long  since 
resigned  all  their  pretensions  Into  the  hands 
of  kings  and  priests,  this  extraordinary  peo- 
ple have  preserved  their  ancient  languages, 
genius,  laws,  government  and  manners  with- 
out Innovation,  longer  than  any  other  na- 
tion In  Europe." 

The  Basque  ethic  and  Ideal  may  be  the 
sanest  on  the  whole  Iberian  peninsula,  but 
It  will  probably  be  a  while  before  they  dwn- 
Inate  In  their  native  provinces  again.  Until 
that  time,  resilience  will  have  to  do. 


THE  URBAN  TRANSIT  BILL 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  first  became  involved  in 
urban  transportation  5  years  ago,  and 
since  that  time  many  of  us  have  been 
urging  the  administration  to  develop  a 
long  range  and  comprehensive  program 
for  public  transit. 

Since  1964,  we  have  limped  along  year 
by  year  •with  little  direction,  and  a  small 
amount  of  money.  Even  at  that,  the 
rather  meager  funds  available  for  public 
transportation  were  unwisely  spent  in 
many  instances,  in  my  judgment. 

Now  there  are  indications  that  this 
situation  is  about  to  be  reversed.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  President  Nixon.  Secre- 
tary Volpe.  and  a  Repubhcan  admin- 
istration have  been  the  first  to  propose 
and  send  to  the  Congress  a  long-range 
and  meaningful  public  transit  program. 

In  addition,  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administrator  Carlos  Villarreal  ap- 
pears to  be  taking  those  steps  necessary 
to  put  an  end  to  wasteful  and  misdirected 
spending  of  transit  moneys.  I  am  most 
encouraged  by  his  forthrlghtness  and 
executive  ability  in  this  regard. 

If  the  Congress  goes  along  with  the 
administration's  transit  plans,  said  I  for 
one  urge  Congress  to  do  so,  this  Nation 
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will,  for  the  flilst  time,  be  ton  Its  way 
toward  the  adoption  of  a^  reasonable 
workable  urban  transportatfon  policy. 

One  further  point  should  be  made  re- 
garding the  fintinclng  of  the  President's 
transit  program,  I  was  among  those  who 
counseled  again^  the  use  of  a  trust  fund 
for  public  transit  purposes. 

I  am  well  awa^e  of  the  pressures  for  a 
trust  fund.  Somie  representatives  In  in- 
dustry   expressed    strong    views    to    me 
about  this  point.  Some  mayors  and  other 
public  officials  voiced  their  opinions  on 
the  subject.  A  number  of  Members  of 
Congress   h£id   proposed  this  approach. 
All  who  spoke  on  the  subject,  I  am  sure, 
are   sincerely  Interested  in  solving  our 
long    range    problems,    and    more    Im- 
portantly In  starting  to  solve  them  now. 
This  is  why  I  am  sure  that  when  the 
various    groups    who    have    worked    so 
strongly  for  a  tiust  fund  have  the  op- 
portunity to  carefully  examine  President 
Nixon's  bill,  they  will  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  this  is  -eally  the  most  feasible 
and  workable  proposal  at  this  time. 

There  are  maqy  reasons  why  a  trust 
fund  would  have  fceen  unwise,  in  my  view. 
First  ofaH,  with  respect  to  urban  transit 
there  can  be  no  user  tax  because  most 
transit  systems  do  not  even  pay  operat- 
ing expenses  from  the  fare  box.  let  alone 
capital  improven  ents.  If  transit  riders 
alone  could  not  be  taxed  in  some  way. 
then  a  method  )f  taxing  other  select 
groups  for  transi .  purposes  was  next  to 
infeaslble. 

Second,  in  thii;  period  of  transition, 
and  in  view  of  (he  past  record  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Tran  sportation  Administra- 
tion, many  of  us  (ould  not  see  removlnR. 
for  all  practical  purposes,  the  UMTA 
from  direct  scrut  ny  of  the  Congress. 

Most  importani  ly,  however,  the  trust 
fund  would  have  seen  extremely  unwise 
In  the  economic  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves. 

Sheltered  funds  not  subject  to  the  di- 
rect control  of  Ccngress  or  to  changing 
national  priorities  can  scarcely  be  justi- 
fied in  tlus  period  of  high  inflation.  In 
fact,  as  a  geneial  policy,  earmarked 
funds  amount  lo  an  unsatisfactory 
method  of  financ  ng.  and  I  might  add. 
my  view  applies  tj  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

So.  I  applaud  the  President's  good 
judgment  in  send  ng  to  Congress  a  bill 
which  will  be  flna  iced  from  the  general 
fund.  While  as  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Commltt  ?e.  I  have  never  leaned 
strongly  in  favor  (  f  contracting  author- 
ity, I  believe  that  it  is  justified  in  this 
case,  at  least  as  an  interim  step. 

I  might  add  thj.t  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent was  most  prudent  in  sending  the 
Congress  what  amounts  to  a  5 -year  pro- 
gram, projected  oi  t  to  a  12-year  period. 
I  said  last  April  tha  1 1  believed  any  urban 
transit  program  sh  juld  be  no  longer  than 
5  years  duration  a  ;  any  one  point,  and  I 
am  delighted  that  I  he  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  taken  this  approach. 

In  summary,  I  aelieve  the  President 
has  presented  the  Congress  with  a  long 
range,  reasonable  and  workable  public 
transportation  prorram.  I  will  work  for 
its  passage,  and  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
support  this  approach. 


August  8,  1969 


DIRECT  VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT 
OFFERS  VAST  DIVIDENDS  FOR 
THOSE  WHO  WOULD  CORRUPT 
OUR  ELECTIONS 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  both 
Congress  and  the  country,  generally,  is 
deeply  Involved  and  rightfully  interested 
In  providing  meaningful  and  eflfectlve  re- 
form in  our  electoral  college  procedures. 
In  the  House,  a  committee  has  reported 
out  a  proposal  to  substitute  the  direct 
election  of  Presidents  for  our  present 
system  while  in  the  Senate,  a  subcom- 
mittee has  expressed  its  overwhelming 
support  of  the  so-called  District  Plan 
which  reforms  and  corrects  out  elec- 
toral college  procedures  without  elimi- 
nating the  electoral  college  itself. 

An  Interesting  editorial  on  proposed 
approaches  to  the  reform  of  our  electoral 
college  was  recently  printed  in  the  In- 
dianapolis Star,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  It 
highlights  an  analysis  showing  that  the 
direct  popular  election  of  Presidents 
should  be  rejected  by  Congress  and  by 
the  people  since  it  places  such  a  vast 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  crooked 
elections  In  any  given  American  city  or 
election  district. 

The  study  disclosed  in  the  Indianap- 
olis Star  editorial  Is  based  on  what  ac- 
tually happened  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1960.  It  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  every  citizen  desiring  to  im- 
prove the  procedure  by  which  our  Amer- 
ican Presidents  are  elected  rather  than 
to  impose  on  this  country  an  unfair,  un- 
workable, and  easily  corruptible  substi- 
tute system  for  electing  our  Presidents. 
Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
the  Congress  and  the  country,  I  ask  that 
tlus  editorial  from  the  Indianapolis  Star 
on  the  subject  of  "Stolen  Votes"  with  its 
specific  supporting  evidence  from  the 
1960  election  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Changing  the  time-tested  formula  by 
which  we  have  elected  our  American 
Presidents  is  important  business.  Let  us 
be  sure  we  are  not  moving  from  the  fry- 
ing pan  into  the  fire  in  this  area  of  our 
responsibilities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

On  Stolen  Votes 

It  could  have  happened  anytime,  but  It 
did  in  the  election  of  1968. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  party  ma- 
chines in  the  largest  cities  have  been  In- 
volved in  vote  thefts. 

Now  it  has  been  proven  that  those  vote 
thefts  are  on  such  a  scale  that  those  ma- 
chines could  control — dishonestly — the  re- 
sult of  a  close  contest  if  we  should  have 
direct  popular  election  of  our  President. 

The  proof  came,  oddly  enough,  from  the 
fludlngs  of  a  project  set  up  to  guard  against 
vote  theft  in  the  1968  presidential  election. 

The  story  Is  told  in  the  July  issue  of  the 
Readers  Digest  by  Louis  B.  Nichols,  who 
headed  "Operation  Integrity"  for  the  Nixon 
forces  in  last  years  election.  Nichols  was  for 
23  years  an  agent  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  and  for  18  of  those  years  was 
assistant  director  under  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

"Operation  Integrity"  was  manned  by 
100.000  volunteers.  large  numbers  of  them 
Democrats  who  Joined  In  the  interest  of 
honest  elections.  Its  goal  was  to  maintain  a 
watch  on  a  limited  number  of  precincts.  In 


various  parts  of  the  cotintry,  where  the  worst 
vote  fraud   historically  has   occurred. 

In  Philadelphia,  10  days  before  the  elec- 
tion. Inspectors  found  1,083  "ghost"  votes  al- 
re«Mly  recorded  on  42  voting  machines  In  the 
warehouse.  That's  an  average  of  a  little  more 
than  25  on  each  machine.  Of  the  3,600  ma- 
chines In  the  warehouse,  2,344  lacked  tam- 
per-proof seals.  An  average  of  26  on  each  of 
those  unsealed  machines  would  have  yielded 
58,600  stolen  votes. 

In  St.  Louis,  pre-election  check  of  a  sam- 
ple of  6,500  registered  voters  turned  up  14 
per  cent  of  them  who  could  not  be  found  at 
the  address  from  which  they  were  registered. 
Running  In  ghost  votes  amounting  to  14 
per  cent  of  the  total  vote  cast  In  that  city 
last  fall  would  have  yielded  more  than  30,000 
stolen  votes. 

In  Chicago.  Nichols  reports,  a  common 
method  of  vote  stealing,  besides  ghost  voting 
and  vote  buying,  is  "long  counts  designed 
to  permit  brazen  tally-sheet  falsification." 
A  check  of  registration  lists  disclosed  409 
"voters'  registered  from  the  address  of  a 
flophouse.  Investigators  saw  drifters  from 
skid-row  flophouses  and  bars  rounded  up 
in  wholesale  lots  to  be  registered  for  $1  each. 
Researchers  for  a  local  bipartisan  anti-fraud 
effort  called  "Operation  Eagle  Eye"  estimated 
that  170.000  of  Chicago's  1,800.000  registered 
voters  were  ghosts. 

Numerous  other  examples  of  vote  stealing 
and  munlpulatlon  were  described  by  Nichols. 
The  point  is  that  such  things  do  happen 
and  happen  regularly  in  boss-controlled 
areas,  which  commonly  predominate  In  the 
largest  cities. 

In  an  analysU  of  the  1968  election  made 
recently  by  Dr.  George  Comfort,  professor 
of  political  science  at  Butler  University,  he 
found  that  54.6  per  cent  of  all  the  votes  were 
cast  In  nine  states  embracing  the  12  largest 
cities. 

Richard  M.  Nixon's  popular  vote  plurality 
over  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  was  310,638  votes 
In  a  direct  popular  election,  with  the  result 
determined  by  the  national  plurality  of 
votes,  the  theft  of  an  average  of  25  votes 
In  each  of  a  few  more  than  1,000  precincts, 
on  the  average.  In  each  of  the  12  largest 
cities  could  have  wiped  out  that  margin  and 
stolen  the  election. 

Because  such  a  thing  can  happen  In  boss- 
controlled  cities,  direct  popular  election 
would  throw  the  presidency  open  to  the  very 
real  possibility  of  dishonest  selection  by 
boss-controlled  vote  fraud. 

The  current  drive  for  a  popular  election 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  being 
pressed  chiefly  by  liberals,  whose  future  pres- 
idential candidate  appears  to  be  Senator  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.).  We  are  re- 
minded of  the  vehement  opposition  to  di- 
rect popular  election  voiced  by  his  brother. 
John  F.  Kennedy.  While  in  the  Senate,  later 
to  become  President.  JFK  said  that  such  .i 
proposal,  "while  purporting  to  be  more  dem- 
ocratic, would  increase  the  p..w  r  ;  I  and  en- 
courage splinter  parties,  iind  I  believe  it 
would  break  down  the  federal  system  ui.dcr 
which  most  states  entered  the  Union,  which 
provides  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  to 
Insure  that  no  one  area  or  one  group  shall 
obtain  too  much  power." 

The  Electoral  College  system  limits  the  in- 
fluence of  blg-clty  vote  fraud  by  restricting 
lt«  effects  to  the  .states  in  which  it  occurs 
Direct  popular  election  would  permit  such 
fraud  in  the  biggest  cities  (o  effect  direcMy 
the  national  result. 

Direct  ptopular  election  should  be  rejected, 
to  help  protect  the  presidency  agaiiist  the 
vicious  effects  of  stolen  votes. 


WASHINGTON    WORKSHOPS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  advise  my 
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colleagues  and  friends  of  a  most  interest- 
ing and  worthwhile  program  for  high 
school  students  which  is  being  conducted 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.  I  am  referring 
to  the  Washington  Workshops,  a  sum- 
mer seminar  program  which  offers  sec- 
ondary school  students  a  imique  oppor- 
timity  to  study  and  participate  in  the 
American  legislative  process. 

The  participants  spend  nearly  2  weeks 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Their  time 
is  devoted  to  classes  in  government  af- 
fairs, conducted  by  graduate  student  in- 
structors, and  visits  to  Capitol  Hill  to 
hear  various  Senators,  Congressmen,  and 
staff  personnel.  These  daily  congressional 
dialogs  range  from  the  mechanics  of 
the  legislative  process  to  personal  politi- 
cal insights  into  issues  of  domestic  and 
international  concern.  The  remainder  of 
the  time  is  divided  between  group  dis- 
cussion sessions,  embassy  receptions,  and 
other  special  events. 

The  Washington  Workshops  Congres- 
sional Seminar  is  offered  in  cooperation 
with  Mount  Vernon  Junior  College  in 
Washington,  D.C,  where  many  of  the 
classes  are  held  and  where  the  student 
participants  live  throughout  the  pro- 
gram. 

This  siunmer  60  of  last  year's  students 
returned  to  Washington  to  participate  in 
an  advanced  congressional  seminar.  The 
seminar  format  included  2  weeks  of  in- 
tensive legislative  process  study  followed 
by  2  weeks  of  work  in  a  congressional  of- 
fice, enabling  the  students  to  gain  a  first- 
hand exposure  to  the  congressional  proc- 
ess. 

Close  to  1,000  young  Americans  are  in 
this  summer's  program,  and  they  come 
from  small  towns  and  large  cities  across 
the  counti-y.  In  some  cases  local  school 
districts  have  used  title  I,  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  funds  to 
send  deprived  children  to  take  part  in  the 
workshops.  Concerned  corporations,  such 
as  Fieldcrest  Mills  and  the  Western  Elec- 
tric Co.,  also  are  underwriting  the  com- 
plete cost  of  participation  for  disadvan- 
taged youngsters. 

I  heartily  commend  Washington 
Workshops,  its  foimder  and  director,  Leo 
S.  Tonkin,  and  its  competent  staff  who 
have  worked  long  and  hard  to  make  this 
splendid  program  available  to  a  growing 
number  of  alert  and  sensitive  yoimg 
Americans.  Programs  such  as  this  do  a 
marvelous  job  in  showing  first-hand  to 
oiur  teenagers  the  intricacies  and  the 
workability  of  our  great  system  of  Amer- 
ican Government. 


MR.  GALLO  PLAZA  AND  THE  OAS 
DESERVE  THE  HIGHEST  COM- 
MENDATION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  our  trou- 
bled world  has  many  pretend  peacemak- 
ers but  few  actual  ones.  With  the  grati- 
fying success  of  recent  efforts  to  set- 
tle the  war  between  El  Salvador  and 
Honduras,  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  and  especially  the  head  of  this 
group.  Secretary  General  Galo  Plaza,  are 
to  be  commended  as  determined  peace- 
makers. Under  extremelj'  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, they  have  been  true  to  all  of 
the   hopes   which    the   Americas    have 


lodged  in  the  organlzatloiL  I  commend 
them.  As  one  diplomat  said  at  the  OAS 
gathering : 

If  collective  security  and  international 
peace-making  machinery  failed  on  thta 
one,  where  else  could  It  be  expected  to 
work? 

The  account  of  this  accomplishment 
by  the  OAS  Is  a  heartening  success  story. 
A  report  of  Its  success  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  August  3  was 
properly  labeled  "A  Victory  for  Peace- 
making." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  entire  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Latin  America:  A  Victory  for  Peacemaking 
(By  Peter  Grose) 

Washington. — "If  collective  security  and 
International  peace-making  machinery  failed 
on  this  one,  where  else  could  It  be  expected 
to  work?"  The  question  was  posed  by  a 
thoughtful  United  States  diplomat  last  week 
as  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  gathered  to  try  to  stop  the 
war  between  Honduras  and  El  Salvador,  and 
It  seemed  to  express  the  underlying  Issue  in 
the  crisis. 

The  Central  American  confrontation  stood 
as  a  near-perfect  test  case  of  the  potential 
for  collective  peacemaking,  free  of  external 
complications.  There  was  no  big-power  In- 
volvement that  would  have  tended  to  bend 
fragile  international  machinery  toward  one 
side  or  the  other. 

Finally,  the  two  countries  themselves  were 
painfully  aware  of  the  grievances  that  led 
to  the  war,  but  equally  of  the  distress — In 
economics  and  In  human  lives — which  they 
had  suffered  and  would  continue  to  suffer. 

By  week's  end.  diplomats  In  and  out  of  the 
OAS.  agreed  that  the  21-year-old  hemi- 
sphere organization  passed  the  test  for  the 
beneflt  of  collective  peacemaking  machinery 
everywhere.  Long-term  problems  of  reconcil- 
iation remain,  but  under  the  watchful  eye 
of  OAS.  observers  the  Salvadoran  occupa- 
tion army  was  withdrawing  peacefully  from 
Honduras  this  weekend. 

The  now-famous  soccer  game  in  San  Sal- 
vador on  June  15,  which  El  Salvador  won, 
set  off  a  wave  of  national  resentment  be- 
tween the  two  neighbors,  with  each  accus- 
ing the  other  of  brutalities.  Tensions  had 
been  mounting  for  over  a  year,  stirred  by 
the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  Salvadorans — 
about  300,000 — had  left  their  overpopulated 
homeland  to  seek  land  and  business  oppor- 
tunities in  less-developed  Honduras. 

"If  It  hawln't  been  a  soccer  game.  It  would 
have  been  something  else,"  said  one  senior 
Latin  diplomat.  "The  fuse  had  run  out." 

Neutral  observers.  Including  OAS.  Secre- 
tary General  Galo  Plaza,  are  convinced  that 
when  Salvadoran  troops  Invaded  Honduras 
on  July  14,  the  Government  In  San  Salvador 
firmly  believed  that  atrocity  stories,  al- 
though exaggerated.  Indeed  amounted  to 
"genocide"  and  were  Justification  for  puni- 
tive military  action.  Honduran  forces,  caught 
unprepared,  were  powerless  before  the  Sal- 
vadoran advance. 

Within  hours  the  O.A.S.  rushed  a  team  of 
diplomats  to  the  scene  to  try  mediating. 

A  shaky  cease-fire  was  arranged  after  five 
days  of  combat,  but  the  political  problem 
remained  of  securing,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
withdrawal  of  Salvadoran  troops  and,  on 
the  other,  some  form  of  effective  guarantees 
for  the  lives  and  property  of  Salvadoran 
residents  In  Honduras. 

Last  weekend,  the  OAS.  permanent  rep- 
resentatives summoned  their  Foreign  Minis- 


ters to  tackle  the  problem  at  the  highest 
diplomatic  level. 

SHOCTING    MATCHES 

Then  followed  four  days  and  nights  of 
tense  diplomatic  maneuvering,  erupting  into 
angry  corridor  confrontations  and  one  post- 
mldnlght  session  that  broke  down  into  shout- 
ing matches  Just  short  of  fistfights  among 
foreign  ministers.  Mr.  Plaza,  a  63-year-old 
Ecuadorian  who  once  played  football  for  the 
University  of  Maryland,  seemed  to  be  every- 
where, alternating  between  friendly  persua- 
sion and  less  subtle  devices.  Just  before  the 
crucial  break  on  Tuesday  the  Secretary- 
General  locked  the  entire  Salvadoran  dele- 
gation In  his  office  for  nearly  two  hours  to 
prevent  them  from  backsliding  away  from 
the  withdrawal  agreement  they  had  just 
reached. 

Simultaneously  with  the  withdrawal,  by 
the  terms  of  the  settlement,  the  O.A.S.  has 
already  dispatched  14  civilian  observer  teams 
to  Honduras. 

Mr.  Plaza  is  now  confident  that  the  orga- 
nization can  effect  the  smooth  troop  with- 
drawal. 

His  plan  now  Is  to  use  the  structure  of 
the  Central  American  Common  Market — the 
eight-year-old  economic  bloc  which  stands 
as  the  long-term  victim  of  the  war  between 
two  of  its  five  members — as  the  principal  in- 
strument of  refugee  rehabilitation.  This  role 
might  even  turn  the  market  into  a  stronger 
force  for  economic  development. 

The  State  Department,  which  had  care- 
fully kept  Its  voice  In  the  lowest  possible 
register  during  the  Latins'  deliberations, 
stated  after  the  diplomatic  settlement  "the 
Inter-Amerlcan  system,  In  which  we  proudly 
participate,  has  met  a  major  challenge" 


ON    VIETNAM— A    DISTORTION    BY 
LIBERALS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
editorial  from  the  Tulsa  World  of  Tulsa. 
Okla..  has  reached  my  desk  and  since  it 
deals  with  the  important  problem  of  how 
best  to  secure  an  equitable  and  enduring 
peace  in  Vietnam,  I  want  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore, 
that  this  editorial  from  this  important 
Oklahoma  newspaper  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  until  and  unless  we 
convince  the  master  of  Hanoi  that  we 
have  made  our  final  offer  and  that  by 
prolonging  the  war  they  will  gain  noth- 
ing further  in  the  nature  of  concessions 
from  Saigon  and  Washington,  the  pros- 
pects of  meaningful  negotiations  in  Paris 
remain  understandably  dim.  Let  us  as  a 
nation  and  as  a  people  imlte  in  demon- 
strating to  Hanoi,  Moscow,  and  Peking 
that  the  United  States  of  America  is  not 
going  to  "cut  and  run"  and  that  we  are 
not  going  to  betray  our  friends  and  asso- 
ciates in  Southeast  Asia. 

On  the  basic  fact  that  this  great  coun- 
try is  not  going  to  accept  a  huniiliating 
and  war-producing  defeat  in  Vietnam, 
this  Republic  should  stand  united.  I  espe- 
cially call  attention  to  the  last  two  para- 
graphs of  the  editorial  from  the  Tulsa 
World. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Distortion  bt  Liberals 

Sen.  Karl  Mundt  of  South  Dakota  suggest* 
the  United  States  issue  a  formal  proclama- 
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tlon,  bftcked  by  Congress,  notlfflng  North 
Vietnam  that  w*  are  "not  going  to  cut  and 
run"  In  South  Vlaltnam. 

Mundt  says  th#  action  U  needed  to  offset 
widespread  dom«|Btlc  and  global  confusion 
as  to  U.S.  tatentioCis. 

Recent  orders  by  the  Ni«on  Administra- 
tion beginning  a  gradual  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  fVom  the  fighting  zone  have 
prompted  precipitous  conclusloina  that  we 
are  giving  up  the  ight. 

Nothing  was  further  from  the  mind  of 
President  Rlcbartt  Nixon  in  Issuing  the  with- 
drawal orders.  Rafther.  it  Is  anticipated  XJS. 
forces  will  be  withdrawn  gradually  as  and 
when  South  Vletaamese  forces  are  equipped 
and  trained  to  taae  hold  on  the  more  treach- 
erous fighting  frodts. 

But  Mr.  Nlxon'^  Intentions  have  been  dis- 
torted by  Uberali  and  doves  who,  having 
long  since  gotten  us  into  the  fighting  in  a 
major  way,  have  Iwearled  of  the  scene  and 
are  seeking  new  t^orlds  to  conquer.  Liberal 
thinking  now  is  Idlrected  at  the  domestic 
scene,  where  theyi  visualize  the  use  of  Viet- 
nam war  funds  fo»  social  and  other  spending 
projects. 

This  compassloa  for  betterment  Is  laud- 
able. But  It  Is  evl<^t  that  the  One  Worlders 
have  lort  stomacli.  Their  naive  visions  of 
gtobal  togetherne^  have  given  way  to  the 
Isolationism  they  So  loudly  condemned  In  the 
days  when  the  v^erable  Sen.  Robert  Taft 
cautioned  against  ifalllng  victim  to  the  Uto- 
pian dream  of  th^  world  living  happily  to- 
gether for  all  time.  1 

Two  wars  and  nlany  dlslUuslonments  later 
the  muddle-heads  [are  ready  to  throw  in  the 
towel.  It's  not  that  easy.  Sen.  Mundt  recog- 
nizes the  facts  of]  me  on  a  troubled  globe. 
Moreover,  he  kno^*  what  Is  certain  to  follow 
any  showing  of  weakness  or  uncertainty. 

What  the  Doves  jsorely  need  to  do  Is  think 
practical  thoughts  and  cease  dreaming  of 
perfection  In  the  tirorld  of  imperfections. 


ANOTHER  BLOyf  TO  CIVIL  RIGHTS- 
COURTESY  Op  THE  NIXON  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  MONDAL5.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  in  the  Hoise  of  Representatives 
saw  the  writing  of  another  miserable 
chapter  in  the  i'^ixon  administration's 
deplorable  civil  lights  record.  The  ad- 
ministration stood  by  and  watched — al- 
most as  disinterested  observers — while 
the  House  voted  down  attempts  to  strike 
anticivil  rights  Ungiiage  from  the  1970 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill. 

Thus,  we  in  the  Senate  will  once  again 
be  faced  with  ^he  so-called  Whitten 
amendments,  sp<)nsored  in  the  other 
body  by  Representative  Whitten,  of 
Mississippi.  Last  year,  as  my  colleagues 
will  recall,  we  vrere  successful  in  the 
Senate  in  nullifying  the  most  damaging 
effects  of  the  provisions,  and  I  am  sure 
a  majority  of  my  colleagues  will  support 
similar  action  agEiin  this  year.  But  the 
fact  of  the  mattei  — the  sad  fact — is  that 
the  administrati(  m  could  easily  have 
stopped  the  1969  version  of  the  Whitten 
provisions  last  wisek  in  the  House.  In- 
stead, it  chose  tc  remain  silent  in  yet 
another  display  of  its  insensitivity  on 
civil  rights  issues. 

I  wish  to  comniend  our  colleagues  in 
the  other  body  wh|D  supported  the  efforts 
of  Representative^  Cohelan,  Conte,  and 
O  Kara  to  delete  i  or  modify  the  anti- 
civil  rights  Whitten  amendments.  I  am 
sure  I  speak  for  many  of  my  colleagues, 
on  both  sides  of  tlie  aisle,  when  I  pledge 


that  we  win  continue  this  flght  In  the 
Senate — with  or  without  the  administra- 
tion's support. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post  on 
Sunday  carried  an  article  and  an  edi- 
torial about  the  House  action  of  last 
week  on  the  Whitten  provisions  and  the 
adminlstrati<Hi's  Inaction.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  and  edi- 
torial be  printed  as  pl^^t  of  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record.  In  addition, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Evans 
and  Novak  column  entitled  "Mitchell 
Blocked  Pinch's  Move  on  Anti-Integra- 
tion Proposal,"  which  appeared  in  this 
Wednesday's  Washington  Post,  appear 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HEW  DroN'T  PicHT  GuroixiNES  Curb 
(By  RlchEud  L.  Lyons) 

Despite  ample  warning  that  It  was  coming, 
the  administration  apparently  didn't  lift  a 
finger  to  stop  anti-school  deEcgregatlon  pro- 
visions written  Into  the  HEW  appropriation 
bill  by  the  House  Thursday. 

The  language  designed  to  legitimize  free- 
dom-of-cholce  plans  and  to  prevent  cutoff  of 
federal  aid  from  non-complying  school  dis- 
tricts was  approved  In  Identical  form  by  the 
House  a  year  ago.  It  was  later  modified  and 
made  meaningless  by  the  Senate  through 
ambiguous  language. 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  then  secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  said  last  year  the  ini- 
tial House-passed  language  "threatens  to  stop 
or  perhaps  reverse  this  nation's  drive  for 
equal  opportunity  for  all  children," 

Nearly  two  weeks  ago,  10  days  before  the 
House  voted  on  the  Issue,  Its  Appropriations 
Committee  again  approved  the  language  au- 
thored by  Rep.  Janxle  L.  Whitten  (D-Mlss.), 
who  had  announced  his  Intention  months  In 
advance. 

NO    DENUNCIATION 

Rep.  SUvlo  O.  Conte  (R-Mass.  I .  a  leader  m 
the  drive  to  strip  the  language  from  the  bill, 
asked  for  a  statement  from  HEW  Secretary 
Robert  H.  Pinch  denouncing  It.  Conte 
thought  a  message  was  coming,  but  it  never 
did. 

Except  for  Rep.  John  B.  Anderson  (R-ni.), 
House  Republican  Conference  chairman,  no 
Republican  leader  spoke  on  the  Issue.  A 
switch  of  nine  votes  would  have  killed  It.  but 
Democratic  absenteeism  was  equally  notice- 
able. 

Even  after  the  House  vote.  HEW  dvll 
rights  officials  said  they  couldn't  discuss  the 
matter  and  didnt  know  what  the  administra- 
tion would  ask  the  Senate  to  do.  They  had 
stuck  their  necks  out  before  on  school  guide- 
lines only  to  have  them  chopped  off  by  equiv- 
ocation at  the  top— the  lesson  was  not  lost. 

STRATEGY    DISCUSSED 

Civil  rights  leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  met 
Thursday  evening  after  the  Hotise  vote  to 
discuss  strategy.  Clarence  Mitchell  of  the 
NAACP,  top  civil  rights  lobbyist,  said  they 
tentatively  decided  the  best  course  would 
be  to  ask  the  Senate  to  kill  the  language 
in  hope  of  reaching  an  acceptable  compro- 
mise in  the  House-Senate  conference  that 
will  settle  differences  between  the  two 
houses. 

"The  vote  proves,"  said  Mitchell,  "that 
there  is  a  White  Panther  contingent  in  the 
Republican  party  led  by  Gerald  Ford  (House 
minority  leader)  with  the  complete  approval 
of  the  White  House."  Mitchell  said  the  White 
House  made  a  "deliberate  decision"  to  stay 
out  of  the  flght. 

The  language  forbids  HEW  to  force  busing 
of  students,  closing  of  schools  or  forcing 
a  child  to  attend  a  school  against  the  choice 


of  his  parents.  It  also  states  that  these  ac- 
tions cannot  be  ordered  as  a  condition  to 
receiving  federal  air. 

DETANOEO    UlST    TTA> 

Last  year,  the  Senate  defanged  the  lan- 
guage by  adding  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
two  sentences  the  phrase  "in  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance."  HEW  said  It  could 
live  with  this  because  lt«  Job  was  not  to 
achieve  racial  balance  but  to  end  Illegal  seg- 
regation. This  Is  the  way  the  bill  was  passed, 
but  only  after  a  final  cllffhanglng  House  vote 
where  the  compromise  was  nearly  lost. 

Now  that  they  face  a  repeat  of  the  long 
1968  flght,  dvll  rights  forces  have  one  ad- 
vantage over  last  year  but  have  lost  two  key 
allies. 

Sen.  Warren  O.  Magnuson  (D-Waah.),  a 
civil  rights  supporter.  Is  In  charge  of  the 
bill  In  the  Senate  this  year  in  place  of  the 
retired  Lister  Hill  of  Alabama.  When  he 
concentrates  on  an  Issue,  Magnuson  Is  one 
of  the  most  effective  operators  in  the  Sen- 
ate. He  probably  would  be  outvoted  In  his 
subcommittee,  but  it  was  the  full  com- 
mittee that  voted  the  compromise  language 
last  year. 

But  Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javlts  (R-N.Y.) ,  a  tough 
civil  rights  fighter  who  carried  much  of  the 
load  last  year,  has  left  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

And  a  key  operator  In  the  final  House 
flght,  Melvln  R,  Laird,  has  left  to  become 
Secretary  of  Defense.  It  was  Laird  last  fall, 
after  Strom  Thurmond  had  delivered  the 
South  for  Richard  M.  Nixon  at  the  Republi- 
can National  convention,  who  decided  Mr. 
Nixon  couldn't  stand  the  appearance  of  being 
tied  to  the  South.  Laird  switched  several  con- 
servative Republicans  and  Anally  beat  Whit- 
ten. 

And  a  Low  Blow 
By  extremely  small  margins  the  House  on 
Thursday  rejected  the  efforts  led  by  Reps. 
Conte  of  Massachusetts  and  Ck>helan  of  Cali- 
fornia to  excise  from  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations bill  language  that  would  severely 
undermine  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
the  progress — such  as  It  has  been — of  school 
desegregation  in  the  South.  The  language  In 
question  was  developed  by  Rep.  Jamie  Whit- 
ten of  Mississippi,  and  although  it  purports 
to  deal  with  "forced  busing"  of  students,  its 
principal  effect  would  be  to  establish  the 
validity  of  so-called  "freedom  of  choice"  plans 
and  to  inhibit  HEW  from  using  Us  enforce- 
ment powers  to  bring  schools  (such  as  those 
In  Mr.  Whltten's  district)  into  compliance 
with  the  law. 

Mr.  Cohelan  observed  in  passing  that  he 
and  Mr.  Whitten  had  been  around  this  track 
before.  Last  year  the  House  also  appended  the 
Whitten  language  to  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations blU:  the  Senate  rejected  it;  the 
House-Senate  conferees  could  come  to  no 
agreement;  and  In  the  consequent  record  vote 
on  the  measiu-e  held  in  the  Hoxise,  Mr.  Whit- 
ten took  a  close  defeat.  It  was  a  real  cliff- 
hanger.  We  bring  up  this  bit  of  legislative 
history  because  the  administration  appar- 
ently has  something  like  that  scenario  In 
mind  for  disposing  of  Mr.  Whltten's  measure 
again  this  year — If,  indeed.  It  plans  to  help 
dispose  of  it  at  all.  For  despite  the  stern 
words  of  Secretary  Finch  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell  in  their  revised  guidelines  state- 
ment on  the  subject  of  "freedom  of  choice" 
plans,  the  administration  refused  to  pass  the 
word  privately  or  publicly  against  the  Whit- 
ten measure  before  the  vote  last  week.  The 
best  construction  anyone  has  been  able  to 
put  on  this  reluctance  is  that  the  administra- 
tion Is  looking  to  have  Mr.  Whitten  defeated 
on  the  Senate  side. 

As  best  ^constructions  go.  It  is  pretty 
rickety.  For  one  thing,  the  very  closeness  of 
the  votes  In  the  House  makes  abundantly 
clear  that  the  administration  could  have 
turned  it  around  with  a  little  effort  and.  or 
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win.  And  there  was  plenty  of  opportunity 
(and  pressure)  to  do  so.  Mr.  Whltten's  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  opponents  in  the 
House  Implored  HEW  to  express  a  view  for 
the  administration  and  thus  to  help  them 
out.  Once  again  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
backstairs  to-lng  and  fro-lng,  promises  to 
reach  a  decision  followed  by  further  delays 
and  further  promises,  leading — ultimately — 
to  silence.  Two  things  make  this  passing  odd. 
One  is  that,  as  a  candidate,  Mr.  Nixon  last 
fall  let  it  be  known  that  he  opposed  the 
identical  Whitten  measure.  The  other  Is  that, 
whatever  action  the  Senate  subsequently 
takes,  the  House  action  of  Thursday  can 
only  encourage  those  school  districts  In  the 
South  that  already  believe  they  read  Mr. 
Nixon  loud  and  clear  and  which  are  cur- 
rently fighting  his  representatives  at  HEW. 
As  the  time  grows  shorter  until  the  fall 
of  1969  and  the  administration's  resolve  be- 
comes, if  anything,  less  clear  regarding  the 
fulflllment  of  that  desegregation  deadline, 
episodes  such  as  this  one  become  increas- 
ingly important.  In  fact,  the  signals  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  transmitting  on  this 
question  by  now  have  probably  made  the 
whole  subject  of  the  1969  deadlines  academic. 
Its  refusal  to  take  a  stand  on  Mr.  Whltten's 
destructive  maneuver  ranks  high  among  these 
signals,  coming  as  it  does  at  this  time.  That 
is  Just  one  more  depressing  observation  for 
those  who  took  the  Attorney  General  at  his 
word  when  he  asked  that  we  watch  what  the 
administration  would  do  on  this  question — as 
distinct  from  putting  our  hopes  on  rhetoric. 

Mitchell  Blocked  Finch's  Mov  -  on  Anti- 
intecration  proposal 
The  reason  why  the  Nixon  administration 
tolerated  house  passage  last  week  of  an 
amendment  designed  to  cripple  school  de- 
segregation was  the  undercover  intervention 
of  Atty.  Gen.  John  Mitchell,  the  strong  man 
of  the  Cabinet. 

Mitchell  blocked  a  move  by  Robert  Finch, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
(HEW) ,  to  put  the  Nixon  administration  on 
record  against  the  anti-integration  proposal 
of  Mississippi's  Rep.  Jamie  Whitten.  In  fact, 
Mitchell  made  a  special,  highly  secret  visit 
to  Capitol  Hill  to  make  sure  the  Republican 
leaders  did  not  turn  against  the  Whitten 
amendment.  Because  of  this,  the  Whitten 
amendment  narrowly  carried. 

The  upshot  transcends  Just  one  more  vic- 
tory for  John  Mitchell  and  one  more  defeat 
for  Bob  Pinch  Inside  the  administration. 
Rather,  this  is  a  necessary  triumph  for 
MltchelUsm — the  attorney  general's  grand 
design  of  combining  the  1968  Nixon  and 
Wallace  votes  into  a  national  Republican 
majority.  Vital  to  MltchelUsm  is  a  civil  rights 
policy  that  placates  the  South  but  does  not 
offend  northern  whites. 

Whltten's  rider  to  the  educational  ap- 
propriations bill  fulfills  that  requirement. 
While  ostensibly  aimed  against  busing  school 
children  (which  arouses  equal  outrage  in 
North  and  South),  It  would  hamstring  the 
Federal  Government  In  forcing  southern  de- 
segregation through  withholding  of  federal 
money. 

In  preparation  for  last  week's  battle,  pro- 
civil  rights  Republicans  in  the  House  some 
two  weeks  ago  requested  help  from  Pinch's 
HEW.  They  were  assured  aid  would  be  forth- 
coming— a  public  statement  to  be  Issued  by 
Finch.  Indeed,  White  House  lobbyists  ex- 
pected to  be  working  against  the  Whitten 
amendment. 

A  statement  by  Finch  opposing  the 
amendment  was  drafted  at  HEW  on  Friday, 
July  25,  and — because  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment shares  responsibility  for  school  deseg- 
regation policy  with  HEW — sent  to  Justice 
for  Mitchell's  co-signature.  There  it  stopped 
cold.  On  Monday.  July  28,  Mitchell  not  only 
refused  to  sign  the  statement  but  prevented 
it  from  seeing  the  light  of  day. 


They  put  the  administration  Into  a  posi- 
tion of  benevolent  neutrality  toward  the 
Whitten  amendment.  Paying  an  unusual 
visit  to  a  secret  meeting  of  the  House  Re- 
publican leadership  on  Tuesday  morning, 
July  29,  in  the  minority  whip  office  Just  hours 
before  the  appropriations  bill  came  up  on 
the  House  floor,  Mitchell  explicitly  pro- 
nounced this  position:  the  administration 
would  not  interfere  with  the  Whitten  amend- 
ment. 

That  doomed  any  hope  of  defeating  Whit- 
ten. When  liberal  Republican  congressmen 
asked  what  had  happened  to  the  promised 
statement  from  Pinch,  they  were  told  lame- 
ly that  Finch  was  in  California  (true 
enough)  and  unreachable  (highly  implausi- 
ble ) .  One  such  congressman'  pleading  lor 
help  against  the  Whitten  amendment  was 
told  by  Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford  of 
Michigan:  "If  it  goes  to  a  roll  call,  it's  going 
to  embarrass  a  lot  of  guys." 

Thus,  attempts  to  reject  the  Whitten 
amendment  were  beaten  on  Thursday.  158 
to  141,  on  a  teller  vote  where  no  record  Is 
kept — thereby  avoiding  a  roll  call.  Had  the 
administration  ajid  Republican  leadership 
taken  a  position,  Whitten  unquestionably 
would   have   been   beaten. 

This  has  left  a  retched  taste  not  only  with 
the  splinter  of  Republican  liberals  but  such 
moderate  conservatives  as  William  McCul- 
loch  of  Ohio,  Albert  Qule  of  Minnesota.  Tom 
Rallsback  of  Illinois,  Edward  Blester  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  one  member  of  the  party  lead- 
ership: caucus  chairman  John  Anderson 
of  Illinois  who  spoke  eloquently  on  the 
House  floor  against  the  Whitten  amend- 
ment. 

Such  Republican  discontent  plus  the  ab- 
sence of  Pinch  in  California  and  President 
Nixon  in  Asia  when  Mitchell  was  laying 
down  policy  provides  a  little  hope  for  civil 
rights  forces  at  HEW.  At  any  rate.  Finch 
now  Intends  to  flght  the  Whitten  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate. 

Bvit  even  if  the  Whitten  amendment  does 
not  make  It  all  the  way  through  Congress. 
Mitchell's  benevolent  neutrality  toward  it  is 
in  itself  of  great  significance.  "I  believe  a 
fundamental  decision  has  been  made,"  says 
Congressman  Anderson.  That  decision:  the 
courts,  not  the  executive  branch,  will  be 
given  the  Job  of  enforcing  school  desegrega- 
tion— a  concept  fully  compatible  with  the 
Whitten  amendment. 

This  historic  shift  means  not  only  that  the 
pace  of  school  desegregation  will  slow  dra- 
matically (the  Nixon  administration's  Geor- 
gia court  suit  will  take  years  to  settle)  but 
that  the  federal  Judges,  not  President  Nixon, 
will  be  blamed  when  it  finally  comes.  Tliese 
results  could  help  satisfy  the  crucial  but 
vulnerable  requirement  of  MltchelUsm  that 
the  Nixon  administration  pleases  1968  Wal- 
lace voters  enough  to  enlist  them  in  a  new 
majority. 


THE  STATE  LEGISLATURE  AND 
THE  PROSPE(7rS  OP  STATE 
GOVERNMENTS  IN  THE  FEDERAL 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  healthy  awakening  lately  to  the 
fact  that  if  we  are  going  to  make  some 
real  impxact  on  our  critical  domestic 
problems,  we  will  need  better  perform- 
ance at  all  levels  of  our  federal  system. 
The  growing  emphasis  on  revltalization 
and  strengthening  the  State  legislatures 
to  enable  State  government — a  pivotal 
level  of  our  federal  system — to  pull  its 
weight  Is  particularly  noteworthy. 

For  example,  the  Citizens  Conference 
on  State  Legislatures,  formed  in  1965, 
now  has  active  citizens'  groups  working 
for  Improvement  of  legislatures  in  more 


than  13  States.  In  31  States  reports  by 
citizen  or  official  bodies  on  various  as- 
pects of  legislative  upgrading  have  been 
published  In  the  past  year  and  a  half. 
And  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  recommended  in  its  1967 
report  on  fiscal  balance  that  State  legis- 
latures be  strengthened  as  an  essential 
step  toward  more  vigorous  State  par- 
ticipation in  the  federal   system. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  this  body 
to  a  speech  by  North  Dakota  State  Sen- 
ator Edwin  6.  Becker,  chairman  of  the 
governing  board  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  delivered  on  June  16.  1969, 
at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  School  on  Public 
and  International  Affairs  at  Princeton. 

Senator  Becker  recites  the  familiar 
litany  of  criticism  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  its  proliferation  of  grant-in- 
aid  programs  and  the  crisis  in  manage- 
ment it  has  brought  about  in  carrying 
out  these  Federal-State-local  coopera- 
tive programs.  But  he  does  not  stop 
there;  he  places  a  full  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility on  the  States  for  the  fact 
that  "our  wholt  system  of  government 
in  this  coimtry  is  perilously  close  to 
crumbling  under  the  weight  of  the  de- 
mands for  action  to  solve  the  staggering 
domestic  problems  that  plague  major 
segments  of  the  citizenry."  He  says; 

Let  us  zero  in  on  the  area  of  government 
that  we  have  the  responsibility  to  reorganize, 
to  revitalize,  to  cause  to  be  alert  and  im- 
mediately responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  we  serve  ...  We  will  never  have  really 
productive  and  meaningful  federal-state  or 
Intergovernmental  relations  until  we  have 
prepared  ourselves  to  accept  the  responsibili- 
ties such  a  partnership  places  upon  us. 
Though  we  are  preparing  ourselves  for  such  a 
partnership,  we  are  far  from  the  total  prepa- 
ration which  is  absolutely  essential. 

He  goes  on  to  propose  in  great  detail 
what  he  feels  State  legislatures  need  to 
do  and  should  do  to  make  them  "the 
sparkplug  and  the  cornerstone  of  vigor- 
ous and  responsive  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment." 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Becker  and  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  which 
he  leads,  deserve  the  commendation  of 
the  American  people  for  statesmanlike 
acknowledgment  of  the  present  short- 
comings of  our  State  legislatures,  but 
more,  for  these  forthright  proposals  for 
strengthening  legislatures  so  that  they 
can  help  State  government  play  :ts 
rightful  central  role  in  our  federal  sys- 
tem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
address  by  Senator  Becker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Future  Prospects  of  State  Govern- 
ments IN  THE  Federal  System 
(By  North  Dakota  State  Senator  Edwin   C. 
Becker,  chairman  of  the  governing  board  of 
the  Council  of  State  Governments  to  the 
conference-type  course  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal  relations   conducted   by   the   Woodrow 
Wilson  School  on  Public  and  International 
Affairs,  Princeton,  N.J.,  June  16.  1969) 
Our  whole  system  of  government  In  this 
country    Is    perilously    close    to    crumbling 
under  the  weight  of   the   demands  lor   ac- 
tion,  Immediate   action   to   solve    the    stag- 
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gerlng  domeetlc  (iroblems  that  plague  major 
segmenta  of  the  citizenry. 

WltneM  the  u|icontrolled  disorder  which 
In  rampant  In  enjery  section  of  this  nation. 
AdulU  and  youthlallke  have  Joined  the  ranks 
of  those  who  are  dlred  of  waiting  for  promises 
to  be  realized,  liielr  Impatience  with  gov- 
ernment at  all  letels  Is  threatening  the  very 
existence  of  tha^  government.  Their  often 
savage  outcries  ate  not  ringing  through  the 
countryside  without  notice. 

Demands  whlcq  call  for  sweeping  changes 
even  the  abollshntent  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, are  being  echoed  more  boldly  than 
ever  by  a  growlrJg  number  of  activists.  In 
this  army  of  Impajtlent  Americans,  there  are. 
as  well  as  destruatlonlsts,  those  well-mean- 
ing citizens  who  jare  seemingly  more  aware 
than  we  are,  thai  government  at  all  levels 
must  be  reorganized. 

We  who  are  coiimlssloned  with  this  awe- 
some responsibility  Just  simply  can  no  longer 
hide  In  the  ranksjof  those  who  point  an  ac- 
cusing finger  and  label  as  hippies,  ylpples. 
communist  agitators,  etc.,  those  who  cry  for 
change. 

At  no  time  In  r<  cent  American  history  has 
the  challenge  fo  ■  Intelligent,  courageous, 
dedicated  men  anl  women  to  heed  the  call 
for  government  r^rganlzatlon,  government 
revltallzation  beeto  more  critical.  If  this 
challenge  for  comi)rehenslve  government  re- 
organization is  noi  met  head  on  and  realized 
without  Immedlae  results,  we  will  have 
served  as  the  architects  and  supplied  the 
tools  which  win  have  destroyed  this  once 
magnlflclent  edlflc! — the  Democratic  Repub- 
lic of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Lets  take  a  quick  look  at  the  creeping 
paralysis  threatening  the  government  at  the 
national  level.  I  quote  from  the  article  writ- 
ten by  Kenneth  O.  Gilmore.  published  in  the 
February  Issue  of  The  Reader's  Digest,  en- 
titled. "The  Greai;  Challenge — Making  Our 
Government  Work."  He  says.  "Our  govern- 
ment has  literally  proliferated  itself  out  of 
control.  We  are  coafronted  by  an  apparatus 
so  large,  dlsjolntid  and  self-perpetuating 
that  It  has  deflec  all  those  who  have  at- 
tempted to  make  It  manageable.  More  dis- 
turbing, the  systeti  now  put*  a  premium  on 
securing  funis  rati  er  than  on  spending  them 
according  to  the  r(  ai  needs  of  people. 

How  have  we  reiched  this  sad  point?  The 
answer  lies  in  an  (xamination  of  the  grant- 
in-aid  system  wiereby  tax  dollars  are 
brought  Into  Waihlngton,  then  funneled 
back  to  states,  localities,  institutions  and  In- 
dividuals under  a  multitude  of  matching 
formulae.  Through  aut  the  1960s,  a  blizzard 
of  bills  has  swept  through  the  Congress  In  a 
frantic,  unplanned  effort  to  solve  social  tils. 
Within  the  last  five  years  alone.  240  new  or 
significantly  expantled  grant-in-aid  authori- 
zations have  t>een  [passed.  Including  17  new 
programs  for  education,  15  for  economic  de- 
velopment. 12  to  neet  city  problems  and  21 
for  nattiral  resour<  es.  As  former  HEW  boss 
Wilbur  Cohen  said,  "There  is  some  kind  of  a 
grant  that  deals  with  almost  every  aspect  of 
human  life.'" 

Predictably.  fed(ral-ald  costs  have  sky- 
rocketed, climbing  to  $20.3  billion  thU  year, 
more  than  triple  th  i  amount  of  a  decade  ago. 
But  another  price  tag  has  to  be  reckoned 
with:  colossal  conluslon.  An  organizational 
chaxt  of  today's  ci  iss-crosslng  bureaucratic 
lines  would  resemlle  a  giant  stack  of  spa- 
ghetti. At  the  top  in  Washington,  are  21 
federal  departments  and  agencies  with  150 
bureaus  and  thousinds  of  subdivisions.  Be- 
low is  a  wilderness  of  400  haphazardly  scat- 
tered regional  ofBces.  At  the  bottom — the 
receiving  end  of  grmts — are  90.000  units  of 
local  government,  not  to  mention  tens  of 
thousands  of  Insti  ;utions  and  Individuals. 
Every  24  hours.  $!  5.616,438  poiirs  through 
this  labyrinth  fron,  over  500  Congressional 
authorizations  spU ;  into  more  than  1,000 
programs.  How  many  millions  are  uselessly 


spent  when  13  agendea  operate  101  educa- 
tional and  cultural  programs?  Or  when  nine 
different  empires  manage  192  installations 
supervising  1,000  federal  pollution  projects? 
Or  when  there  are  at  least  57  tax-fed  Job- 
training  programs  spread  among  five  federal 
departments?  Or  when  there  are  36  different 
federal  programs  for  housing  and  even  five 
for  driver  training? 

PVjrmer  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  John  W.  Gardner,  says,  "We  need  a 
far  reaching  reorganization  of  government 
that  will  correct  intolerable  duplications  of 
mission  and  provide  for  Improved  coordina- 
tion." United  States  Senator  Edmund  Muskle 
says.  "Society  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  gap 
between  the  promises  of  democracy  and  our 
performance."  United  States  Senator  Abra- 
ham Rlblcoff  says,  "The  net  result  of  our 
massive  federal  effort  in  recent  years  seems 
to  be  a  policy  that  Is  unplanned,  unmanaged 
and.  If  the  trend  continues,  unworkable." 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Gilmore  when  In  his 
article  he  urges  Congress  to  "revamp  Its  own 
outdated  machinery."  A  longstanding  bill  to 
reform  the  creEUclng  committee  system  and 
create  more  effective  Congressional  staffs 
should  be  adopted.  Today,  Congress  Is  pathet- 
ically unequipped  to  examine — and  con- 
trol— the  multitude  of  proposals  thrtist  upon 
It  by  an  ambitious  bureaucracy.  It  must 
therefore  take  part  of  the  blame  for  the 
federal  layer  cake. 

He  also  urges  that  a  "searching  study  must 
be  given  to  a  number  of  proposals  shifting 
decision-making  fwwer  back  to  local  govern- 
ment." Outstanding  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives alike  agree  that  remote  control  from 
Washington  depletes  and  demoralizes  respon- 
sible local  leadership. 

Two  of  the  most  common  proposals  are: 
"block  grants,"  whereby  Washington  would 
provide  financial  assistance  In  broad  func- 
tional areas,  with  wide  discretion  given  to 
state  and  local  governments;  and  "revenue 
sharing,"  which  would  return  a  percentage 
of  federal  income  taxes  for  state  and  local 
use.  The  goal  of  both  proposals — to  decen- 
tralize and  give  cities  and  states  more  power 
to  set  their  own  priorities — makes  eminent 
sense. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  presents  the  states  with 
their  first  major  opportunity  to  Implement 
a  block  grant  program.  The  future  of  this 
form  of  cooperative  intergovernmental  fund- 
ing may  rest  on  the  success  of  the  States  In 
implementing  the  program. 

Though  there  Is  little  that  we  can  do  to 
directly  effect  the  needed  government  re- 
organization at  the  federal  level,  we  have 
the  responsibility  to  demand  that  Impor- 
tant changes  be  made. 

Let  us  zero  In  on  the  area  of  government 
that  we  have  the  responsibility  to  reorganize, 
to  revitalize,  to  cause  to  be  alert  and  Im- 
mediately responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  we  serve. 

Our  area  of  concern  Is  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. We  will  never  have  really  productive 
and  meaningful  federal-state  or  Intergov- 
ernmental relations  until  we  have  prepared 
ourselves  to  accept  the  responsibilities  such 
a  partnership  places  upon  us.  Though  we  are 
preparing  ourselves  for  such  a  partnership, 
we  are  far  from  the  total  preparation  which 
Is  absolutely  essential. 

The  Legislature,  as  the  policy-making 
branch  of  State  government,  and  the  branch 
on  which  all  State  and  local  government  de- 
pends for  the  basic  direction  and  authority 
to  act,  must  be  the  spark  plug  and  the  cor- 
nerstone of  vigorous  and  responsive  State 
and  local  government.  It  Is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  as  goes  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, so  goes  State  and  local  government. 
Thomas  Jefferson  In  1791  advised  that  the 
only  barrier  against  encroachment  by  the 
national  power  lay  in  a  strong  and  wise  gov- 
ernment in  the  State.  He  said,  "A  weak  State 
government  will  loae  ground  In  every  con- 


test." Ell  Root  said  m  1906,  "It  Is  useless  for 
the  advocates  of  the  States'  rights  to  inveigh 
against  the  supremacy  of  the  constitutional 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  against  the  ex- 
tension  of   national   authority   In   fields   of 
necessary   control   where   the   States   them- 
selves fall  m  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
The  instinct  for  self-government  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  Is  too  strong  to 
permit  them  long  to  respect  anyone's  right 
to  exercise  a  power  which  he  fails  to  exercise." 
We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  growth  In  Im- 
portance and  prestige  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  of  the  diminished  prestige  and 
Importance  of  State  and  local  government. 
The  history  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
vealed   far   too    many   Instances   where   the 
growth  in  power  and  prestige  of  the  National 
Government  vas  simply  a  result  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the   States  to  use  the  j)owers  that 
they  did  enjoy  and,  particularly,  the  Inabil- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
to  act  effectively  and  decisively  in  the  solu- 
tion of  new  problems.  Why  have  the  Legis- 
lative   Assemblies    in    too   great    a   measure 
failed  to  act  effectively?  It  Is  primarily  be- 
cause of  self-imposed  restrictions.  Some  of 
these  restrictions,  such  as  archaic  time  limi- 
tations, are  constitutional  In  nature:  others 
are  a  result  of  statutes  and  the  rules  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly;    still   others  relate   to 
infiexlble  structure  and  organization,  to  lack 
of    an    adequate    professional    staff,    to    the 
crowded  and  completely  Inadequate  quarters 
they  occupy,  and  to  the  almost  lack  of  fi- 
nancial    remuneration     of     legislators.     In 
short,  the  Legislature  has  failed  or  refused 
to  provide  Itself  with  adequate  tools  to  do 
its  Job.  These  self-imposed  restrictions  and 
inadequacies  have  too  often  so  shackled  the 
Legislative  Assemblies  as  to  make  them  in- 
capable of  exercising  the  powers  reserved  to 
them,    and    In    so    doing,    have    effectively 
throttled  vital  decisions  affecting  the  entire 
State  and  local  government. 

Let's  review  the  status  of  the  average 
Legislature,  If  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  an 
average  Legislative  Assembly.  Most  Legisla- 
tures today  are  not  too  radically  different 
from  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  ten  years 
ago,  or  even  twenty  years  ago.  Some  States 
have  taken  decisive  steps  In  one  or  two,  or 
a  few  even  In  three  areas  of  needed  Improve- 
ment. Others  have  attempted  to  slightly 
modify  Inadequate  structures,  processes,  and 
tools  with  the  hope  of  keeping  their  heads 
above  water  a  little  longer.  But,  these  im- 
provements and  modifications  by  almost  any 
measurement  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
need. 

Let's  use  the  matter  of  "volume"  or  work- 
load as  a  measurement  of  the  need  for  legis- 
lative Improvement.  I  suspect  that  most 
States  are  not  too  different  from  North 
Dakota  In  the  change  in  the  workload  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  By  1969,  the  sheer 
volume  of  printed  pages  of  bills  processed  had 
more  than  quadrupled  within  the  last  18 
years  and  more  than  doubled  within  the  last 
ten.  Yet,  we  have  basically  the  same  legisla- 
tive structure,  no  more  legislative  days,  and 
only  slightly  more  staff  and  facilities  to  at- 
tempt to  handle  this  radically  Increased  re- 
sponsibility. In  fact,  we  have  no  more  time 
than  we  had  when  we  became  a  State  In 
1889.  By  the  measurement  of  volume,  the 
workload  has  become  so  overwhelming  that 
It  is  Impossible  to  begin  to  give  the  consid- 
eration that  these  measures  deserve  and  to 
develop  a  deliberative,  intelligent,  decision- 
making process.  By  the  measurement  of  In- 
creased complexity  of  the  problems,  our  prog- 
ress In  the  legislative  branch  has  failed  to 
keep  pace.  Entirely  new  fields  have  resulted 
from  new  technology,  population  growth, 
population  sparslty,  economic  trends,  and  so- 
cial problems.  They  have  sharply  increased 
public  demand  for  services  in  major  areas  of 
State  and  local  governmental  responsibility 
and  have  made  decision-making  infinitely 
more  dlfBcult. 


Our  efforts  in  the  leglsUtlre  branch,  with 
short  sessions.  Inadequate  tools,  and  sporadic 
interim  activity,  are  much  like  rain  drops  on 
a  dirty  window  pane,  too  often  making  It 
possible  for  the  average  leglaUtor  or  legisla- 
tive committee  to  view  only  fragments  of  the 
scope  and  depth  of  the  program  or  problem 
for  which  they  have  responsibility. 

Those  who  check  the  public  pulae  have 
been  Indicating  with  greater  frequency  lately 
that  this  pulse  Is  beating  much  less  excitedly 
for  new  and  more  governmental  expenditures 
than  it  has  in  the  past.  Yet,  without  an  effec- 
tive legislature  to  express  this  public  concern 
for  economy  and  to  ensure  that  the  citizens 
are  getting  a  dollar's  worth  of  value  for  each 
dollar  of  public  spending,  frustration  seems 
to  be  the  only  result.  Unless  we  make  the 
necessary  improvements  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  government  to  permit  our  citizens 
to  have  effective  control  over  their  own  gov- 
ernmental affairs,  we  are  denying  them  their 
best  and  possibly  their  only  opportunity  of 
having  the  majority  will  transferred  into  gov- 
ernmental policy. 

The  legislative  body  exists  in  a  democracy 
only  for  the  pxirpose  of  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances, translating  the  pec^le's  will  into  gov- 
ernmental policy,  and  to  contix>l  their  own 
government.  Legislative  Improvements  are 
needed  simply  to  help  the  citizens  govern 
themselves;  or,  perhaps,  we  have  approached 
the  point  where  these  improvements  must  be 
made  it  we  are  to  permit  the  citizens  to 
govern  themselves. 

A  third  test  of  the  adequacy  of  the  present 
Legislative  Assemblies  is,  of  course,  the  pub- 
lic image.  We  are  greatly  concerned  with  the 
lack  of  sympathetic  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  the  other  branches  of 
government,  and  sometimes  on  the  part  of 
the  press.  We  who  are  in  c*  associated  with 
the  legislature  often  say  that  we  cannot 
change  or  we  cannot  Improve  becaiise  It  will 
not  be  understood  by  the  people,  or  that  a 
lew  additional  dollars  spent  within  the  leg- 
islative branch  would  bring  a  public  outcry 
because  of  the  poor  legislative  Image. 

How  do  we  obtain  more  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding from  the  press  and  from  the 
citizens  In  general?  My  best  suggestion  Is 
that  we  earn  their  respect.  To  do  this,  leader- 
ship Is  necessary.  Legislators  are  elected  by 
the  people  to  represent  them.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  have  knowledge,  ideas,  and  de- 
cision-making capabilities.  He  Is  expected 
to  be  a  doctor  who  wlU  recognize  symptoms 
of  a  disease  and  prescribe  the  preventive 
medicine  and  timely  treatment — not  to  be 
a  mortician  with  the  responsibility  of  bury- 
ing the  problem  after  the  time  for  correcUve 
action  Is  past.  Benjamin  Franklin  once  said, 
"Nothing  worthwhile  was  ever  accomplished 
if  it  was  first  necessary  to  wait  until  every- 
one Is  m  agreement."  I  believe  the  legisla- 
tors themselves  must  exercise  creative  lead- 
ership In  improvements  within  their  own 
branch,  even  though  everyone  Is  not  In  fuU 
accord  with  the  need  for  a  change  or  the 
type  of  Improvement.  If  he  waiU  too  long 
m  providing  the  necessary  cures,  he  Is  sim- 
ply embalming  his  own  branch  of  govern- 
ment to  preserve  It  as  a  curiosity  for  future 
generations  and  historians. 

Now,  let's  look  at  the  Legislature  of  to- 
morrow. We  can  base  our  predictions  of  to- 
morrow's Legislature  upon  one  ot  two  pre- 
sumptions. The  first  would  be  a  continuation 
of  the  rate  of  legislative  change  and  im- 
provement that  we  have  seen  over  the  past 
ten  to  twenty  years  and  an  equivalent  In- 
crease in  the  workload  complexities  and  con- 
troversies that  have  faced  the  Leglslatore 
during  that  same  period.  I*.  Elostelii  was 
once  asked  to  dsKribe  the  weapons  that 
would  be  used  to  flghi  a  third  "world  wv.  He 
repUed,  "I  dont  laaow  what  weapons  "wlU  be 
used  In  the  third  world  war,  but  I  do  know 
which  weapons  will  be  used  In  the  fourth — 
sticks  and  stones."  Predicting  the  status  ot 


the  legislature  ten  years  from  now  with  little 
major  change  or  improvement  may  be  sim- 
ilar to  predicting  the  weapons  of  a  third 
world  war.  The  prediction  of  the  legislature 
20  to  30  years  from  now  may  be  a  little  easier 
and  similar  to  Einstein's  prediction  of  the 
weapons  of  the  fourth  world  war.  Imagine 
having  the  legislative  workload  again  dou- 
bled witliin  the  next  ten  years  with  the  same 
limited  sessions.  Assume  that  the  number  of 
citizens  who  find  It  desirable  to  visit  the  leg- 
islature for  Interest  or  educational  purposes, 
or  for  appearances  in  regard  to  bills  or  to 
visit  with  their  legislators,  continues  to  In- 
crease at  the  same  pace  that  it  has  In  the 
past  ten  years.  Presume  that  federal 
programs  with  which  a  legislature  must 
deal  continue  to  proliferate  or  Increase  In 
size  and  complexity  at  the  same  rate  they 
have  In  recent  times.  Cut  the  time  In  half 
that  each  bill  is  allotted  In  a  public  hearing. 
Cut  In  half  the  number  of  bills  that  even 
reach  the  stage  of  public  hearing  where  In- 
terested proponents  or  opponents  may  have 
their  day  in  court. 

Double  the  number  of  Interested  citizens 
who  are  trying  to  cram  into  inadequate  com- 
mittee rooms.  Even  doyble  the  density  of  the 
blue  smoke  In  the  hot,  stuffy,  non-air  con- 
ditioned rooms  In  which  legislators  serve.  You 
can't  double  the  hours  of  work,  for  many 
would  find  themselves  running  Into  the  next 
day.  Consider  the  frantic  pace  of  legislative 
employees  and  professional  staff  in  trying  to 
do  twice  as  much  work,  and  the  downward 
plunge  in  the  quality  of  the  work  they  are 
able  to  perform  as  they  spread  themselves 
thinner  and  thinner  over  more  subjects  and 
more  and  more  areas.  Imagine  the  veteran 
legislators  and  the  new  energetic  and  capable 
young  freshmen  who  leave  the  body  In  dis- 
gust as  they  become  completely  frustrated 
in  their  desire  to  perform  a  public  service 
and  serve  the  will  of  the  citizens.  Imagine 
the  presently  limited  nximbers  of  competent 
staff  finally  reaching  the  point  where  they 
feel  they  can  no  longer  even  approach  meet- 
ing the  demands  that  are  made  ui>on  them 
and  leaving  for  other  fields. 

Assume  the  increase  in  income  of  the  citi- 
zens in  general  and  then  compare  the  even 
greater  sacrifice  that  legislators  must  make 
In  their  desire  to  serve.  Imagine  a  legislator's 
concern  and  worries  as  he  Is  forced  to  make 
decisions  essentially  knowing  only  half  as 
much  about  each  blU  as  he  does  today.  Con- 
sider  the  results  in  government  and  the  effect 
upon  individual  citizens  of  all  the  mlatakwt 
and  poor  decisions  that  will  be  made.  If  we 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  public  image  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  today,  consider  what 
the  opinion  of  the  citizens  will  be  when  the 
legislature  attempts  to  perform  under  these 
circumstances. 

Let's  move  ahead  another  period,  to  about 
20  or  30  years  from  now,  and  continue  to 
assume  no  major  improvements  In  the  leg- 
islative process.  Let's  assume  the  complete 
legislative  crisis  we  described  as  occurring 
ten  years  from  now  as  being  at  least  ten 
years  behind  us.  I  think  we  can  then  view 
the  development  of  a  new  type  of  legislative 
body.  It  will  be  one  that  has  learned  to  live 
within  the  limitations  of  Its  capacities,  be- 
catise  the  people  will  have  Insisted  that  It 
do  so.  Their  insistence  will  have  been  in  the 
form  of  removing  problems  and  decision- 
making from  them  and  taking  it  to  higher 
levels  of  government  or  very  occasionally,  on 
a  home  nUe  approach,  to  local  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. This  legislature  wlU  deal  with  in- 
consequential things.  It  will  act  as  a  funnel- 
ing  device  for  channeling  federal  funds  and 
federal  policies  to  the  political  subdivisions. 
There  will  be  an  Increase  In  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance as  the  body  attempts  to  make  up 
for  its  lack  of  importance  through  public 
flourish  and  display.  The  energetic,  capable, 
and  dedicated  legislator  will  be  gone.  There 
will  be  no  challenge  to  attract  him  to  the 


body.  Without  this  challenge  and  expecta- 
tion of  doing  sonvethlng  for  his  state  and 
fellow  men,  he  certainly  will  not  serve  only 
for  the  miserable  pay  involved. 

Who  will  serve  in  the  legislature?  It  will 
be  filled  with  several  types.  Certainly,  there 
win  be  many  of  the  pompous  but  generally 
incapable  Colonel  Blimp  type   persons  who 
serve    for   what   little   hollow    prestige   they 
delude    themselves    Into    bellevlnc    remains. 
There  will  be  a  few  who  are  attracted  by 
even  the  miserable  remuneration,  largely  be- 
cause they  have  nothing  else  to  do,  or,  some- 
times  because   there  is  little  else  they  are 
capable  of  doing.  Occasionally,  some  person 
might  serve   for   selfish   reasons   of   self-ad- 
vancement or  private  interest  with  the  mis- 
guided thought  that  he  might  use  some  re- 
maining shred  or  legislative  power  or  pres- 
tige to  help  him  further  his  personta  goals 
This  Legislative  Assembly  may  continue  on 
the  scene  for  a  good  number  of  years  because 
of   the  rigor  mortis  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tion, but  though  the  body  may  be  preserved, 
make   no   mistake   about  it.   It's  dead.   The 
states  will  be  of  Interest  primarily  only  as 
boundaries    to    Rand     MacNally,    the    map 
makers,   and   to  the   Postal   Department   to 
Indicate  an  area  of  the  country  to  which  a 
letter    might    be    addressed.    We    will    have 
largely   adopted  the   system   of  the  French 
Republic,  and  our  states  will  be  essentially 
provinces  of  an  all-encompassing  and  power- 
ful central  government.  Local   government, 
Willie   exercising   a   greater   degree   of   inde- 
pendence In  trivial  matters,  will  largely  be- 
come   small,   stereotyped,   uniform   govern- 
mental units  which  require  a  change  in  the 
national   policy  to  meet  local  and  regional 
needs  and  desires. 

But,  with  a  positive  view,  let's  take  the 
other  presumption.  Let's  assume  that  strong 
leadership  prevails  in  the  Legislative  Assem- 
blies of  this  country.  Let's  predict  that  the 
Initiative  and  courage  exists  to  make  sub- 
stantial and  decisive  decisions  that  prescribe 
the  cures  that  are  needed  for  our  legislative 
ailments.  Let's  project  the  results  of  these 
major  improvements  and  look  at  the  legisla- 
ture of  ten  years  from  now.  Here  we  may  find 
that   m   the   larger,   more    populous   states, 
legislative  sessions  are  on  an  annual  basts  of 
unlimited  duration.  In  these  large  states,  the 
point  of  view  of  Speaker  Jesse  Unruh  of  Cal- 
ifornia, one  of  our  most  vigorous  campaigners 
for  legislative  reform,  may  prevail   and  we 
may   see   something   approaching   a   profes- 
sional legislature.  Speaker  Unruh  has  said. 
"Many  legislators  regard  their  lack  of  pro- 
fessionalism as  a  positive  virtue.  While  ama- 
teur standing  may  be  a  virtue  for  the  Olym- 
pics,   or   for  marriage,   we   have   long   smce 
passed  the  time  when  that  was  useful  in 
state  government."  This  may  well  be  a  valid 
concept  for  some  of  oui  larger  states.  In  our 
medium-sized    and    smaller   states,    we    can 
anticipate  a  different  concept.  Adequate  time 
to  perform  the  Job  vrtll  be  provided.  It  may  be 
that  more  of  these  states  will  turn  to  annual 
sessions,  and  others  will  turn  to  a  type  of  re- 
cessed  annual  or   biennial  session.   In  the 
smaller   states   It   may   involve    a   relatively 
short     organizational     session     immediately 
after  the  election  at  which  the  great  majority 
of  the  bills  wUl  be  required  to  be  Introduced. 
Thereafter,  It  may  well   recess,  with  the 
standing  committees  holding  monthly  Joint 
hearings  during  the  subsequent  year  upon 
the  leglBlatton  that  has  been  introduced,  eval- 
uating the  bills,  preparing  their  amendments, 
and  developing  their  committee  reports  for 
presentation  to  the   parent  body   when   it 
comes  back  into  full  session  at  the  beginning 
of  the  foUowlng  year.  These  same  standmg 
committees  wlU  probably  carry  on  the  re- 
search and  fact-finding  functions  that  are 
now  delegated  to  Interim  committees.  How- 
ever, by  whatever  method  or  structure  de- 
rived, adequate  time  will  permit  the  leglata- 
ture  to  do  the  necessary  research,  obtain  the 
facts,  hold  hearings  to  give  all  citizens  their 
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reasonable  day  If  court,  «md  to  make  Intelli- 
gent, Informed  d^lslons  upon  the  major  and 
complex  questlo^  before  them. 
The  leglslatur^  will  have  an  adequate  pro- 
the  larger  states,  each 
may  well  have  a  speclal- 
te  truly  experts  within  the 
imittee's  responsibilities  to 
do  their  researcli  for  them,  to  assist  In  an- 
alysis of  the  ptjoblems,  and  to  aid  in  de- 
termining the  alternatives  that  are  available 
for  consideration.  In  some  states,  there  will 
and  minority  staff  mem- 
Dn  and  assist  in  presenting 
two  political  parties  in  the 
imlttee's  responsibility.  In 
lller  states,  this  professional 


fessional    staff, 
standing  commit^ 
Ized  staff  who 
field  of  their  coi 


be  both  majority 
bers  to  work  uj 
the  policies  of  th 
field  of  their  co 
some  of  the  sma 


staff  service  will  probably  come  from  a  cen- 
tral staffing  agency  not  too  dissimilar  to  the 
central  staff  of  pur  present  Legislative  Re- 
search Commlttaes  and  Legislative  Councils. 
Here,  staff  specialists  will  also  be  developed 
who  will  be  assigned  to  work  in  major  areas 
of  state  governcsental  responsibility  and  to 
assist  the  standing  committees  as  a  semi- 
permanent assignment.  This  would  be  a  non- 
partisan-type  staff  since  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  serve  t^e  members  of  both  parties 
and  the  committee's  interest  as  a  whole.  In 
these  smaller  st^Jtes,  as  a  substitute  for  ma- 
Jorityand  mlnortty  staffs,  we'll  see  the  cau- 
cuses t)f-each  Hciuse  assigned  staff  members 
to  help  develop  the  legislative  programs  of 
the  majority  and  the  minority. 

We  will  see  a  major  development  in  the 
field  of  data  processing  through  the  appli- 
cation of  compufer  techniques  to  the  legis- 
lative process. 

Adequate-size    conunittee    rooms    will    be 
available  for  all  committees  so  that  decisions 
no  longer  have  to  be  made  in  a  hot,  stuffy, 
smoke-filled  rooEi.  Those  wishing  to  appear 
before  commltt«s  can  do  so  In  a  setting  of 
dignity  suitable  for   the  highest   legislative 
body  of  the  state.   In   the  larger  states,  all 
legislators  will  have  offices  where  constituents 
can  find  them  and  where  they  can  hold  con- 
ferences, keep  their  materials,  and  carry  on 
study  and  research.  In  the  smaller  states,  at 
least  the  officers  of  the  body  and  the  major 
committee   chairmen    will   have   offices,   and 
other  rooms  for  study  and  conferences  will 
be    available    on    a    shared    basis    for    the 
less      senior      msmbers.      Adequate      press 
facilities    and    stiff    quarters    will    be    pro- 
vided.  The   entirs   legislative   facilities   and 
the  legislative  piocess  will  give  an  appear- 
ance  of   dignity   and   decorum   and   will   do 
much  to  Improve   the  legislative  image.  The 
compensation  for  legislators  will  be  raised  to 
a  level  where  even  greater  numbers  of  able 
and  interested  p«opIe  can  afford  to  serve  In 
the  legislature.  Tlie  challenge  of  being  where 
the  action  is  will  attract  a  competent  staff. 
This  Legislative  Aisembly  will  have  little  need 
to  worry  about  Itai  public  image.  It  will  have 
demonstrated  by  its  performance  its  capa- 
bilities to  meet  the  problems  as  they  arise, 
and  Its  ability  tc    make  intelligent  and  de- 
liberative   decisions    in    a    decisive    fashion. 
These  decisions  cin  give  clear-cut  Issues  to 
the  electorate   up  on   which   they  can  gauge 
party  performanc;.  No  longer  will  the  legis- 
lature  be   used   a;   the   "whipping  boy"   for 
other    areas    of   gDvernment   and    by    major 
private  sectors  of  our  society.  Disagreement 
with  the  final  ac;lons  of  the  legislature  by 
the  citizenry  or  a  ly  major  group  of  citizens 
will  at  least  no  li  inger  be  synonymous  with 
disrespect.  With  tils  new  respect  for  the  leg- 
islature and  Its  ability  to  be  responsive  to  the 
win  of  the  major  ty,  will  come  new  respect 
for  government  iq  general  and  even  for  the 
statutes  it  passes  |to  govern  the  citizens.  Re- 
dress for  legitimate  grievances  will  be  much 
more    available    and,    consequently,    public 
sympathy  for  those  who  flaunt  the  legisla- 
tively established  rules  of  organized  society 
should  materially  decline.  In  short,  we  may 


have  made  a  material  stride  in  making  de- 
mocracy work. 

There  will  be  those  who  say  that  the  leg- 
islature cannot  be  trusted  with  this  type  of 
capability.  But.  what  they  are  really  saying 
is  that  the  people  of  our  country  cannot  be 
trusted  to  govern  themselves.  I  think  there 
Is  little  doubt  that  placing  greater  capa- 
bility and  responsibility  In  the  Legislative 
Assembly  will  in  Itself  create  greater  public 
Interest  in  It,  resulting  in  a  stronger  chal- 
lenge to  even  greater  -  numbers  of  strong, 
capable  men  to  seek  public  office.  Witt  our 
responsive  political  process,  an  educated,  in- 
telligent electorate  and  an  alert  and  vigorous 
press  using  the  printed  and  electronic  media, 
we  need  not  Insist  upon  a  weak  and  impo- 
tent Legislative  Assembly  to  save  us  from 
tyrants.  Informed  public  opinion  and  pub- 
lic action  at  the  polls  will  temper  any  ex- 
cesses that  appear  upon  the  legislative  scene. 
There  are  those  who  will  say  that  some  of 
these  things  will  cost  money  and  the  answer 
is  yes.,  some  money  would  be  invested.  But, 
it  would  be  returned  many  times  over  In 
the  greater  efficiencies  of  government  re- 
sulting from  detailed  surveillance  from  the 
legislative  branch  and  the  Informed  deci- 
sions that  are  forthcoming  from  the  legis- 
lature. 

There  are  those  who  wUl  say  that  at  times 
the  legislature  may  make  mistakes.  It  could 
be  answered  that  there  are  times  when  every- 
one and  every  institution  can  make  mis- 
takes, but,  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern 
themselves  includes  their  right  to  make  mis- 
takes. However,  no  person  or  institution 
holds  any  respect  or  will  be  long  continued  if 
It  falls  because  it  has  not  even  tried. 

This  is  not  a  challenge  for  the  next  gen- 
eration, but  It's  a  challenge  for  us  now.  Any 
procrastination  means  that  the  states  have 
that  much  less  responsibility  remaining  upon 
which  Improvements  can  reflect  a  creditable 
performance.  It  Is  essentially  within  the 
power  of  the  Legislative  Assemblies  to  make 
these  changes.  The  legislature  can  change  its 
internal  structure;  it  can  change  its  rules 
substantially;  it  can  provide  the  quarters 
necessary  to  carry  on  its  work  efficiently  and 
with  dignity  and  decorum;  It  can  provide 
the  staff  it  needs  whenever  it  decides  to  do 
so;  It  miLst  Initiate  the  constitutional 
amendments  that  are  necessary  to  permit  it 
to  make  the  other  necessary  improvements. 
By  Its  performance  resulting  from  improve- 
ments it  will  Improve  its  image  sufficiently  to 
gain  the  public  support  necessary  to  make 
the  constitutional  changes.  In  short,  with- 
in each  Legislative  Assembly  we  have  the 
power  and  the  capacity  to  Initiate  the  Im- 
provements, the  reform,  and  the  moderniza- 
tion that  is  needed,  if  only  we  will. 

A  few  In  the  legislature  or  government 
may  say  that  this  type  of  proposal  Is  not 
playing  the  game.  Some  may  say  that  poli- 
tics, and  party  or  personal  politics  in  the 
narrow  sense.  Is  the  name  of  the  game.  Oth- 
ers may  say  the  name  of  the  game  Is  to  win, 
or  the  name  of  the  game  is  to  survive.  A 
very  few  may  say  the  name  of  the  game  is  to 
do  what  you  can  for  yourself.  And  yet,  I  sub- 
mit that  the  name  of  the  game  is  probably 
the  American  system  of  government.  It's  not 
even  a  game  in  the  normal  sense;  and  If  It 
is,  it's  really  a  game  for  keeps.  The  legisla- 
ture, through  taxation,  takes  your  Income — 
for  keeps.  It  condemns  or  in  other  ways  takes 
your  property — for  keeps.  It  affects  your 
health  through  Institutional  or  health  pro- 
grams— for  keeps.  Through  Its  police  power 
It  protects  or  permits  your  property  to  be 
damaged  or  your  life  to  be  taken  on  your 
streets — or  In  your  homes — for  keeps. 

In  my  opinion,  the  success  or  failure  of 
our  state  Legislative  Assemblies  will  deter- 
mine the  success  or  failure  of  our  American 
state-federal  system — for  keeps. 


SOCIAL   SECURmr 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  Social 
Security  Commissioner  Robert  M.  Ball 
so  well  stated  before  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  on  April  29. 1969: 

Social  Security  is  our  major  anti-poverty 
program.  If  [it  were]  not  for  the  system 
they'd  be  10  million  more  persons  in  poverty 
than  now. 

Social  security  has  t>aid  out  $180  bil- 
lion to  beneficiaries  since  its  inception  in 
1935.  Every  month  more  than  15  million 
social  security  benefit  checks  are  issued; 
90  to  95  percent  of  all  those  reaching  re- 
tirement age  are  now  eligible  for  bene- 
fits. 

I  have  always  supported  the  social  se- 
curity system,  because,  as  Mr.  Ball  ex- 
plained : 

Social  Security  Is  generally  accepted  and 
consistent  with  other  features  of  our  society. 
It  benefits  older  people  at  all  income  levels 
and  from  all  walks  of  life. 

However,  I  am  also  deeply  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  we  in  Congress 
do  not  always  provide  individuals  who 
depend  upon  social  security  with  an  ade- 
quate share  in  the  economic  growth  or 
the  improved  quality  of  life  these  citizens 
helped  to  build. 

As  we  all  realize,  social  security  bene- 
fits, which  are  pitifully  small,  have 
lagged  even  further  behind  the  rising 
cost  of  living.  There  has  been  no  in- 
crease in  benefits  since  February  1968. 
Since  that  time,  the  cost  of  living  has 
Increased  by  almost  5  percent.  Wages 
have  gone  up,  profits  have  Increased, 
and  prices  have  risen,  but  our  older  citi- 
zens have  had  no  share  of  this  pros- 
perity. In  fact,  they  have  become  poorer. 
Surely  it  is  time  that  we  in  the  Congress 
Eissure  these  people — and  future  bene- 
ficiaries— that  social  security  will  be  re- 
sponsive to  cost  of  living  increases.  I  am 
concerned  to  hear  that  the  House  may 
not  take  up  social  security  legislation 
this  year. 

The  1968  Republican  platform  read: 

Elderly  Americans  desire  and  deserve  In- 
dependence, dignity,  and  the  opportunity 
for  continued  useful  participation.  We  will 
strengthen  the  Social  Security  system  and 
provide  automatic  cost  of  living  adjustments 
under  Social  Security  .  .  . 

The  1968  Democratic  platform  read: 
A  lifetime  of  work  and  effort  deserves  a 
secure  and  satisfying  retirement.  In  addition 
to  improving  Social  Security,  we  must  devel- 
op in  each  community  a  wide  variety  of  ac- 
tivities to  enrich  the  lives  of  our  older  citi- 
zens, to  enable  them  to  continue  to  contrib- 
ute to  our  society,  and  to  permit  them  to  live 
In  dignity. 

Why  is  the  Congress  not  taking  action 
on  this  important  matter?  Are  party 
platforms  once  again  to  be  designed  for 
campaign  oratory  and  to  be  forgotten 
after  the  elections  are  over? 

President  Nixon  has  recently  proposed 
a  boost  in  social  security  pensions.  His  f 
plan  would  increase  benefits  by  7  percent  ' 
and  also  would  increase  the  present 
earnings  limitation.  I  commend  the  ad- 
ministratioi  's  efforts  to  fulfill  the  goals 
outlined  in  the  Republican  platform,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ing chart  from  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
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explainingthePresidenfsproposaibein.  ^ .^^  ^^  r£\%^Si^^lJSVr?S-  ^l''^^^o:.''^^'^^Por 
serted  at  this  point  in  my  remarks.  e  ««tlon  P^°P^^^  ^i^J^^nt  to  the  p^t  two  alternate  reform  proposals:  the  pro- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  chart  was  g**°"' ^^*^^ij^oSion  iS  C^ngre^  in  portional  electoral  vote  plan  ^^d^the 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  ^^^^JJi^^f  J*;.jf°Prfo"°^^  ^^^'**''  proposal  recentiy  reported  by  a 
follows:  Seo"SitotSvec?nS^^ffitS.uld  subcommittee  of   the  Senate  Judiciary 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  PENSIONS  THAT  N.xoN  WANTS  ^^t  be  ratified  f^JJ'f^-^/i^^  °\  {J^  "^  we^^wS.'  Very  much  pleased  by  the 

White  Hou,.  plan:  increas.  monthi,  b.™.«s.  b>  '  p.rc.nt  states.  Frankly.  I  was  ^o^fttul  that  the  ^J^^^  ^^JJ  Approximately 

across  the  board  to  compensate  for  roMinimng  costs  legislatlires    Of     smaller,     less    popUlOllS  response   H)    our   suivcy.       ij>' 
-^ Stetes  would  ratify  a  proposed  consti-  44  percent  of  the  State  legislators  con 

^ that   a   la?S   mSority    of    the   people  The  results  of  our  poU.  set  out  in  a 

«.£«»» ^\^  »?iS  ?f7:fo  ^i^  S?iuS.oXe  Nation' favor  the  direct  table  print^  at  the  «id  of  my^tem^^^^^^^ 

»g gg-40  94  60  32.60  1*1.90  glcction  proposal  as  opposcd  to  the  scv-  demonstrate  that  there  is  also  strong 

g?g ::  m\^  10J.M  152.40  163.20  ?_^"°^ternaUves   penK  support  among  individual  State  leglsla- 

E"------"--  IImo  ItJS  :^  mJ2  Pu^iufapprovaTfor  the 'direct  election  to?s  for  the  proposal  to  elect  the  Pre«- 

^ ::  «:«  150.30  210.6O  225.50  l^^  rose  sharply  after  the  1968  elec-  dent  by  direct  popular  vote.  In  fact,  our 

g::::::::::::  153.60  164.40  2m4^  ^m  Ks  when  a  Siup  survey  indicated  si-  survey  indicates  that  only  two  states^ 

^ 204.00  m.%  5|m  m30  "^^^^^^   ^^^^^   and   the   Harris    poll  Idaho  and  North  Dakota,  would  definitely 

llso::::::::;:..  «».oo    233.30    323.00    33130  ^^^  ^  78-percent  support.  oppose  the  proposition 

~Z, ' ^        In  the  face  of  an  apparent  dUemma.  I        On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to 

,rti>oW.^.t';^r^ruotrr^%'^'"^:cn  deSrmfnerseverTl  months  ago  that  it  note,  on  the  ^aais  of  oursu^ey  th^t  a 
S  eCyng!™iais«uritytaxesona,muchas»M^^^  ^^^j  be  useful  to  me.  and  perhaps  to    majority  of  legislators  rending  in  each 

^-±l^;.^^:'ZS^X^^^^    SSr  Members  Of  Congr^  if  I  .-re     oj  sevenJtat^S.'^6lJ^^^^^^ 
lor  the  maiimum  pension.  to  communicate  directly  with  members     Carolina  NoriniJaR.ui^.v-' 

Mr.  P^CY.  Mr.  Presid«.t,  we  have     o^^t^e^e^la^ur^  in  ti.^^^^^  ^^^^t^i^ll^S^^y^^^  ^ 

made  many  promises  to  citizens  depend-  Ukejy  '^J^^^\^^^^^^^^  j  decided  to  ratify  a  popular  vote  ^endment  _  T^s 
ing   upon  social   security,  but  far   too     °^^^^  ^'*J±  survey  of  State  legis-     apparent  discrepancy  between  what  leg- 

often  these  promises  have  Proyen  to  be  conduct  my  o^^JJ^  ^  ^j^^^^,  ^^^^.  ^pp^^„  ^^^^  do  as  Individuals  and  what 
shaUow  ones.  My  interest  is  n  seeing  ^^^[f.JJ'of  ^^h  ^  Proposal  by  three-  they  believe  the  members  of  their  leglsla- 
that  the  strongest,  most  eff^tivejK^  fo^'^S^  of  tS  State?  w?Sd  be'^possible  ture  would  do  collectively  is  very 
security    system    possible    Is    obta^nea.     ^"^  significant.  .      ,     ^ 

Congressional  consideration  should  be-  °^^!^-^  ^^  ^^ote  a  letter  and  The  recent  UPI  PoU  of  legislative  lead- 
gin  immediately  Our  older  citizens  need  ^^^'^^I^^J^^^Z  ^^g^^  i^i^u>rs  ers  indicated  that  Alabama,  Arkama^^ 
and  deserve  an  Increase  now   not  when     jem  ^  <iue  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^     ^^^^  ^^  ^tah  were  among  10  Stetes 

Congress  gets  around  to  it.  We  must  cor  in^  electoral  votes,  as  weU  as  other  which  opposed  or  were  inclined  to  oppose 
rect  the  glaring  inequities  in  our  present  Hj^^f  ^fhlJh  stSd  to  Se  relative  voting  the  dir^t  vote  proposal.  On  the  other 
social  security  system  and  respond  to  the  States  Yj^Sfrlcrelection  proposal  should  Lnd.  my  survey  reveals  that  a  majority 
needs  of  millions  of  ^American  clt^ns  P°\%JS^"S/'S5owing  States  were  of  th^  individual  legislators  in  these  four 
who  depend  upon  that  sy^'n-Jo*^^  sSr^eyS  Alabama.  Alaska.  Arkansas,  states  would  vote  to  ratify  such  an 
do  so  is  to  fail  to  face  up  to  om' respon-     g^^J^'  ^         ^j^^^  i^aho.  Lou-     amendment. 

sibiUties  as  Members  of  Congress.  ^Jina     Maine.    Maryland.    Mississippi.        My  survey  strongly  suggests  tiiat  there 

^-^-^■^^^  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,     js    more    support   for    the    direct   vote 

VT  VCTORAL  REFORM  Nevada.  North  Carolina.  North  Dakota,     amendment   among   Stete   JfSisiaiors— 

ELECTORAL.  K  Sklaho^.  Oregon,  Rhode  Island.  South     even  in  the  smaller  States-than  is  gen- 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President    hope-  ^^    3^^^^  Dakota.   Texas.  Utah,     erally  believed  to  exist 

fully,  the  House  of  ^Representatives  wUl  ^^^^^^  Virginia,  and  Wyoming.  The  m  the  past.  I  have  felt  that  the  pro- 
soon  move  toward  consideration  of  House  ^^^  questionnaire  posal  to  apportion  the  electoral  votes  of 
Joint  Resolution  681.  which  calls  for  text  01  n^  ^^^  conclusion  of  my  ^h  State  on  the  basis  of  its  popular 
election  of  the  President  by  direct  pop-  wm  "^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  j^^^jy  ^  ,^  the 
ular  vote,  and  national  interest  in  the  ^^^  ^^^^  g^^  legislator  to  needed  approval  of  three-fomths  of  the 
subject  of  electoral  reform  wiU  be  re  j  questions.  First,  we  asked  states.  Although  not  an  ideal  soluUor^  I 
vlved.  A  Senate  resolution  Senate  Joint  J^P°^" /^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ratify  a  con-  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  might  be  bet- 
Resolution  12.  Providing  or  a  ^triot  ^.^JS^^f^^Xient  providing  for  the  ter  to  support  the  ProPortlonal  plan  as 
plan,  has  been  reported  without  recom-  ^''"""  ^.j^n  of  the  President.  Next,  we  a  significant  step  toward  electoral  re- 
mendatlon  by  a  subcommittee  and  awaits  ^^^^^^^J^jJ^  opiion  as  to  whether  a  ^  ?onn  rather  than  to  advocat^  action  in 
consideration  by  the  full  Committee  on  JJ^^J^^f^^t^  houses  in  his  State  leg-  congress  which  would  be  only  an  exer- 
the  Judiciary.                               *,^„+  «c    isiature  would  ratify  such  a  proposal.          cise  in  futility. 

The  need  for  action  on  th^  front  is  '''5!^%;°'J'°.barreled  inquiry  was  de-  As  a  result  of  my  survey.  I  have  come 
imperative.  As  a  longtime  advocate  of  ^  todetlrmtoe  whether  the  actual  to  the  conclusion  that  I  should  work  for 
electoral  reform.  I  am  deeply  concerned  ^^^^d  to  f  ^^/^"^^e^iators  might  approval  by  Congress  of  the  direct  popu- 
that  a  constitutional  amendment  may  P^^J^^Jt^^^^t^'^J^ni  ^dely  held  as-  lar  vote  amendment.  Not  only  does  it 
not  be  ratified  and  will  not  become  op-  ^^^^'^^^^l^gtiie  extent  of  sup-  appear  that  there  is  a  good  chance  for 
erable  in  time  for  the  1972  presidential     ^^^^^^^  rg?^%™ateSature.  -Sfication    by    thr^JourU^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^rpproximately  a  year  is  required  af-  "j— 4  ^oU^Sg"  rys^ul^ofTi^  ^ Sdi^ak^n  ^^^^  rt^n«tte^ 

ter  ratification  for  implementation   of  ^'g!. J^°i^_SSs^  Stor  Quen^  chance   than  either   of   the   other   two 

such   an   amendment,   as   mdicated   In  °^  |^^.i|^e^oJj.at  of  North  Dakota,  major  reform  proposals. 

House  Joint  Resolution  681,  then  the  rat-  N.  f  t^g"^;.^^^  58  8-percent  support  The  response  received  from  State   eg- 

ification  process  should  be  completed  no  ^  1966  ^^^^^^^^^^\^Z^^^  ^ith  a  islators  to  my  survey  indicated  that  64 

later  than  the  early  part   of   1971.  It  ^°^^J^^^^^f  gSrieglslaUve  leaders  percent  of  those  responding  to  the  first 

is  obvious  that  such  a  timetable  leaves  ^^«?J„  Pj^  °  thrUPI  todlcating  that  Question  would  vote  in  favor  of  a  direct 

r„Xl!r.?o'u!?£  S-S  ^ta-Sr"    *^roi.r.r  SSS  >n.^^  ^u,^.  C.^^.  on,.  4,  percent  o<  the 
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legislators  would  definitely  favor  the  dis- 
trict plan,  and  In  six  States — Alaska, 
Nevada,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico.  Rhode 
Island,  and  Utnh — a  majority  of  legisla- 
tors responding  were  opposed  to  the  plan. 
The  proportional  plan  was  also  less  fa- 
vorable, with  5$  percent  of  the  legislators 
supporting  thf  plan,  while  one  State, 
Alaska,  registered  a  majority  against  this 
proposal.  I 

Despite  my  survey  and  other  polls  that 
may  follow,  I  [suspect  that  doubts  will 
continue  to  linger  in  the  minds  of  many 
Senators  as  to  [whether  a  direct  election 
amendment  cah  become  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution. However,  even  though  doubts 
may  linger.  I  have  been  convinced  on  one 
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point:  among  the  several  alternatives 
now  available  to  Congress,  I  believe  the 
direct  election  proposal  has  the  best 
chance  of  adoption. 

Accordingly,  I  have  concluded  that 
the  wisest  course  for  those  Interested  in 
electoral  reform  lies  in  the  direction  of 
working  toward  perfection  and  adoption 
of  an  amendment  which  will  assure  that 
the  President  is  elected  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table,  letter,  and  questionnaire  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


RESULTS  OF  ELECTION  REFORM  QUESTIONNAIRE 
|ln  portent 


responding  to  direct  election  questions  does  not  equal  100  percent,  the  difference  represents  those  legls- 


U.S.  Senate, 
July  9,  1969. 
Recently   the  Judiciary 
U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
Res.  681  which  proposes 
amendment  abolishing  the 
smd  the  electoral  vote,  and 
election    of   the    President    by 
najtionwide  vote. 

in  Congress  who  soon  will 
it    is   important    to 
whether  such  a  pro- 
chance  of  being  ratified   by 
of    %    of    the    states.    Ob- 
popular  vote  amend- 
ratiflcatlon  by  a  sufficient 
Congress  should  focus  its 
of  the  other  electoral  re- 


helpful  to  me  and  my 

would  take  a  moment  to 

Liuestions  on  the  attached 

it  in  the  enclosed  stamped, 

As    long    as    we    know 

necessary  for  our  survey 

your  name. 

an   in   making   this  survey 
iccurate  as  possible  is  very 


viry 


Icpe 
tot 


Sample  Copy  Electoral  Reform 
Questionnaire 
Member  of  Legislature,  State  of — : 

1.  Would  you,  as  a  state  legislator,  vote 
to  ratify  a  proposed  Constitutional  amend- 
ment abolishing  the  electoral  vote  and  pro- 
viding for  election  of  the  President  by  direct 
popular  nationwide  vote?    D   Yes,    D   No. 

2.  Do  you  believe  your  state  legislature 
would  approve  such  a  proposal?  D  Yes,  D  No. 

3.  If  the  direct  popular  election  proposal 
should  fail,  would  you  favor  an  alternative 
which  would  abolish  the  electoral  college  but 
retain  the  electoral  vote  of  each  state,  and 
which  would : 

(a)  apportion  the  state's  electoral  vote 
on  the  basis  of  the  popular  vote  within  the 
state?    DYes,    D    No.   or 

(b)  award  1  vote  for  each  congressional 
district  on  the  basis  of  the  popular  vote  with- 
in that  district,  with  2  additional  electoral 
votes  awarded  according  to  the  statewide 
popular  vote?   D   Yes,   D  No. 


Robert  P.  Griffin. 

U.S.  Senator. 


IMPROVING  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 
RETIREMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  S.  2754  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 


mittee. This  is  the  amended  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  civil  service  retirement  bill. 
Except  for  the  impwrtant  Senate  amend- 
ments, S.  2754  is  almost  identical  to  the 
recently  House-passed  H.R.  9825.  First,  I 
congratulate  the  able  chairman  of  this 
committee.  Senator  Gale  McGee,  for  his 
able  and  diligent  work  that  has  brought 
this  bill  to  the  floor  with  great  improve- 
ment over  the  House  bill. 

As  with  H.R.  9825,  S.  2754  would  re- 
vise the  method  of  financing  to  put  the 
civil  service  retirement  fund  on  sounder 
footing.  It  would  also  begin  use  of  a  high- 
3 -year  average  formula  to  compute  an- 
nuities, add  1  percent  to  each  cost- 
of-living  annuity  increase,  increase  Gov- 
ernment and  employee  contributions 
from  6.5  to  7  percent,  and  establish  the 
principle  of  adding  unused  sick  leave  to 
length  of  service  when  figuring  the  an- 
nuity. 

The  financing  of  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement program  has  been  an  obvious 
and  continuing  problem  for  a  number 
of  years.  For  years  the  reports  of  the 
actuary  have  been  grim  forecasts  of  im- 
pending financial  disaster,  each  succeed- 
ing report  being  more  pessimistic  than 
the  preceding.  For  example,  in  1958  the 
unfunded  liability  of  the  program  was 
estimated  to  be  about  $18.1  billion  and 
over  the  years  the  estimates  have  risen 
so  that  it  is  now  about  $57.7  billion.  Cur- 
rent forecasts  are  that  the  civil  service 
retirement  fund  wiU  have  a  zero  balance 
in  about  18  years  if  no  changes  are  made 
in  the  benefits  provided  or  the  financing. 

The  financial  reforms  these  two  meas- 
ures, H.R.  9825  and  S.  2754,  would  make 
are  urgently  needed.  Further  delay  will 
only  increase  the  system's  financial  prob- 
lems. Last  year  when  the  House  commit- 
tee was  considering  thr  matter  it  was 
estimated  that  without  additional  financ- 
ing the  retirement  fund  would  be  ex- 
hausted by  1988.  When  it  was  considered 
this  year,  the  estimate  had  been  revised 
so  that  the  fund  would  be  exhausted  1 
year  earlier.  In  addition,  the  estimate  of 
the  appropriations  needed  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  in  addition  to  employee 
and  agency  contributions,  to  pay  the 
benefits  provided  has  risen  from  about 
S4'2  billion  a  year  to  about  $5  billion.  If 
enactment  of  a  measure  such  as  S.  2754 
is  put  off  for  another  year  there  will  be 
additional  and  similar  increases  in  these 
figures. 

Of  course,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
bill  is  without  controversial  features.  It 
is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  administra- 
tion is  in  general  agreement  with  the  fi- 
nancing provisions  but  objects  to  the 
benefit  improvements  which  would  be 
provided. 

For  my  part,  I  believe  that  the  exten- 
sive study  that  has  gone  into  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  bill  indicates  that  it  would 
provide  adequate  income  to  pay  for  all 
presently  scheduled  benefits  and  an  or- 
derly method  of  financing  future  benefits. 

The  bill  strikes  a  fair  balance  between 
the  dangers  of  overflnancing  and  under- 
financing.  Under  S.  2754,  interest  pay- 
ments to  the  fimd  would  be  required — it 
is  the  loss  of  interest  on  the  unfunded 
liability  that  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
worsening  of  the  financial  position  of  the 
program  with  the  passage  of  time.  J.f  in- 
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terest  payments  are  made,  soimd  financ- 
ing does  not  call  for  payment  of  the 
principal  amount.  On  the  other  hand, 
imfunded  Uabilities  created  by  future 
benefit  liberalizations  would  be  fully 
funded  over  a  period  of  30  years  after 
the  creation  of  the  liability. 

The  benefit  liberalizations  which  would 
be  made  by  S.  2754 — like  the  financing 
improvements — are  badly  needed.  I  be- 
lieve that  an  adequate  retirement  pro- 
gram should  provide  benefits  bearing 
some  reasonable  relationship  to  prere- 
tirement wages  and  that  they  should  be 
increased  from  time  to  time  as  prices  rise. 
These  objectives  are  met  imder  the  pres- 
ent law  by  relating  annuities  to  the  aver- 
age of  the  high-5  year  salary  and  by  in- 
creasing benefits  as  the  cost  of  living 
rises  after  retirement.  S.  2754  would  im- 
prove these  basic  ideas.  The  period  over 
which  salary  is  averaged  would  be  re- 
duced from  5  to  3  years.  Because  of  a 
person's  highest  salary  tends  to  be  his 
final  salary,  this  change  would  result  in 
making  retirement  annuities  more  close- 
ly related  to  final  salary  than  is  now  the 
case. 

In  recognition  of  the  lag  that  occurs 
between  the  time  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex goes  up  and  the  time  the  cost-of- 
living  increase  reaches  the  retiree,  the 
bill  would  provide  that  future  cost-of- 
living  increases  would  be  1  percent  high- 
er than  the  percentage  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

Finally,  both  H.R.  9825  and  S.  2754 
provide  a  formula  for  the  addition  of  un- 
used sick  leave  to  actual  length  of  serv- 
ice in  computing  annuities.  This  provi- 
sion is  not  as  extensive  as  my  own  un- 
used sick  leave  bill.  S.  1276,  but  it  is  a  big 
step  in  the  right  direction.  I  have  fought 
for  this  principle  for  some  6  years  now 
since  I  introduced  my  first  bill  on  the 
subject  in  1963,  and  I  am  very  pleased 
that  we  were  able  to  include  this  prin- 
ciple in  this  legislation.  Frankly,  writh 
this  incentive  now  provided  to  our  Gov- 
ernment's employees,  I  would  anticipate 
this  provision's  actually  saving  the  Gov- 
ernment money  through  a  reduction  in 
lost  time,  hasty  employee  substitution, 
and  inefflcient  contracting-out. 

Senator  McGee  and  the  full  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  have  added 
three  amendments  that  are  the  basic 
difference  between  the  House  and  Senate 
bills.  I  strongly  urge  the  retention  of 
these  amendments  in  the  final  bill. 

One  of  these  amendments  would  create 
a  vested  survivor  right  after  18  months' 
service  rather  than  the  5  years  now  re- 
quired. Another  would  exempt  up  to 
$3,000  of  an  annuity  from  Federal  taxa- 
tion. In  effect,  both  these  amendments 
merely  extend  to  Federal  employees 
rights  now  enjoyed  by  social  security 
recipients. 

The  third  McGee  amendment  would 
require  an  annual  payment  to  the  retire- 
ment fund  to  cover  the  costs  of  extend- 
ing credit  for  military  service  in  figuring 
the  final  armuity.  The  military  service 
credit  was  the  idea  of  the  Congress  and 
the  cost  should  not  be  charged  to  the 
fund  as  a  whole.  This  amendment  would 
rectify  this  previous  oversight. 

Finally,  an  additional  amendment  was 
added  to  the  bill  by  Senator  Fong  which 
would  increase  retirement  contributions 


for  Members  of  Congress  from  7.5  to  8 
percent.  I  support  this  amendment,  as  it 
would  assist  in  maintaining  the  solvency 
of  the  fund. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  for  the  passage 
of  S.  2754  is  a  strong  one.  I  would  hope 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  would  give  this 
measure  the  vote  of  confidence  its  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
gave  it  last  week  when  it  was  reported 
unanimously.  I  feel  certain  that  such 
support  would  not  only  assure  passage, 
but  final  approval  by  the  administration 
as  well. 


MINORITY  ENTERPRISE  IN 
NEWARK,  N.J. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Business  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity is  seeking  to  encourage  minority 
enterprise  in  the  greater  Newark,  N.J. 
area. 

Reports  of  the  success  this  program 
has  had  should  be  of  interest  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  Mr.  President,  so  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles  ap- 
pearing in  the  Newark  News  and  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger  about  the  program 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Newark   Sunday  News,   July  20, 

1969] 
Black-Owned  Businesses  No  Longer  Just 
A  Dream 
(By  Chester  L.  Coleman) 
To  be  black  and  own  a  business  in  the 
Greater    Newark    area    is    no    longer   just    a 
dream.  Such  a  vision  has  become  a  reality 
for  nine  aspiring  minority  group  entrepre- 
neurs. 

The  potential  of  black  capitalism  Is  at 
hand  and  ita  growth  is,  in  some  cases,  due 
to  the  foresight  of  the  Rutgers  Graduate 
Business  School. 

Rutgers  hopes  to  establish  a  mlnlmvim  of 
25  minority  group  businesses  each  year  for 
the  next  three  years,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$50,000,  according  to  Dr.  Horace  J.  DePodwln, 
dean. 

Last  week  the  school  was  awarded  a  $65,400 
grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  to  expand 
its  program  of  aiding  black  and  other  minor- 
ity group  members  to  go  into  business.  E.  I. 
duPont  deNemours  and  Co..  recently  gave 
a  $5,000  grant  to  support  the  same  program. 
The  original  program  was  developed  by 
De  Podwln  and  Prof.  Louis  T.  German  two 
years  ago  in  conjunction  with  the  Interra- 
cial Council  for  Business  OpporUmity  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

SEMINARS  HELD 

The  program  is  the  outgrowth  of  work 
started  after  the  Newark  riots  In  1967,  Ger- 
man started  a  series  of  seminars  for  minority 
groups  where  the  rudiments  of  operating  a 
small  business  and  accounting  were  dis- 
cussed. 

Among  those  who  have  already  established 
businesses,  some  in  areas  where  the  rioting 
occurred,  is  Willie  Pool.  40,  and  Wilbur  Rich- 
ardson, 31,  partners  of  the  Sky-View  Radio 
and  TV  Co.,  708  Springfield  Ave.,  Newark. 

Pool  said  he  was  Inspired  to  go  Into  busi- 
ness 12  years  skgo  when  he  could  not  get  a 
"break"  while  employed  at  a  factory  In  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  "I  was  limited,"  says  Pool,  "but 
m  my  own  business  I  can  pxish  myself  and 
If  I  fall  it's  my  own  fault." 

Pool  and  Richardson,  who  Is  married  and 
the  father  of  two  children,  repair  television 
and  raldo  sets  and  electrical  appliances.  They 
also  buy  sets  In  need  of  repair,  recondition 


them  and  offer  the  sets  for  sale  as  uaed 
equipment. 

HELPED    WITH    LOAN 

The  two  men  attended  the  Rutgers  semi- 
nar on  small  business  and  wcwked  with  Ger- 
man In  Sep  tern  t>er.  1968.  The  next  month 
the  school  helped  them  obtain  a  bank  loan 
for  $2,500.  Together,  they  applied  for  a 
$20,000  Small  Business  AdminlstraUon  loan 
and  now  gross  $46,000  a  year,  after  being 
in  business  20  monttis. 

In  another  case,  a  man  who  had  a  perse- 
vering, though  unsuccessful  record  operating 
small  window  washing  and  porter  service, 
was  drawing  unemployment  insurance,  but 
also  had  his  eye  on  a  grocery  business. 

The  man,  William  O.  Wright,  an  Air  Force 
veteran,  attended  the  Graduate  Business 
School's  seminar,  and  in  October  of  last 
year  he  became  the  proprietor  of  a  grocery- 
delicatessen  at  537  South  Orange  Ave., 
Newark. 

"I  Just  couldn't  get  ahead,"  Wright  said, 
"and  I  never  had  money  to  save  for  those 
rainy  days." 

German  estimates  that  in  the  first  year 
Wright's  income  will  be  approximately  $10,- 
000.  Wright,  31.  said  that  the  food  stamp 
program  recently  started  in  Newark,  is  a 
"great  asset"  to  his  business. 

Benjamin  Joseph,  a  32-year-old  Newark 
fireman,  said  he  had  dreamed  of  owning  a 
small  business  far  years  so  he  decided  to 
attend  the  lectures. 

Joseph  was  able  to  purchase  a  laundromat 
at  139  Belmont  Ave.,  Newark,  for  $20,000  in 
July  of  last  year  entirely  on  borrowed 
money. 

"I  just  walked  up  to  the  owner  one  day 
and  made  him  an  offer  for  the  business  .  .  . 
I  didn't  have  a  dime  In  my  pocket  at  the 
time."  Joseph  explained. 

SUCCESSrtTL   LAUNDROMAT 

Today  he  estimates  that  his  business  will 
produce  a  net  Income  of  $25,000  In  its  sec- 
ond ye&r.  The  coin-operated  enterprise  is 
described  as  the  largest  In  the  city,  with 
46  washers  and  15  dryers.  The  firefighter 
supervises  the  operation,  when  he  Is  off  duty. 
He  employs  one  other  person. 

A  highly-motivated  entrepreneur  had 
started  several  small  businesses,  but  saw 
them  go  up  In  smoke  In  the  Newark  riots  of 
1967. 

This  serious-minded  person  is  John 
Mitchell,  32,  of  South  Orange. 

However,  following  German's  counselling, 
Mitchell  was  granted  a  loan  and  started  a 
cleaning  business  at  120  W.  South  Orange 
Ave.,  South  Orange.  He  now  has  two  other 
stores,  one  in  Newark  and  another  in  West- 
field. 

MltcheU  said  that  by  attending  the  lec- 
tures he  was  taught  how  to  make  money 
and  how  to  spend  It  wisely.  "I  was  given  the 
strength  to  help  myself  and  others  too." 
explained  Mitchell. 

He  employs  10  persons  and  operates  the 
only  black-owned  business  in  the  South 
Orange  shopping  center. 

LeRoy  Brlckus,  a  trained  mortician,  had 
once  been  a  factory  worker.  He  now  operates 
his  own  funeral  chapel  at  183  Littleton  Ave . 
Newark. 

Brtckus,  40,  said  that  by  attending  Ger- 
man's course,  he  obtained  knowledge  that 
was  the  "key"  to  his  success,  "It  had  been 
but  a  dream  so  long."  Brtckus  admitted,  "but 
I  had  the  desire  to  have  something  of  my 
own." 

He  received  his  training  at  the  American 
Academy  in  New  York  and  has  been  In  busi- 
ness since  April.  1968.  His  wife,  Marie,  who  Is 
active  In  civic  and  social  organizations,  said. 
"It's  hard  work,  but  the  beneflte  are  reward- 
ing." 

Another  Newark  resident  who  has  estab- 
lished his  own  business  under  the  Rutgers 
program,  is  Freeman  Thomas,  a  skilled  re- 
frigerator and  appliance  repairman  who  ob- 
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talned  a  loan  to  expand  his  operation  at  604 
Springfield  Ave.,  Newark. 

He  received  Hank  Unanclnc  that  helped 
him  provide  stoitage  faclUtlee  for  some  3,000 
relrlgerators,  aiy  conditioners,  stoves  and 
washing  machines. 

WUN'T  MAKING   IT 

Norrls  Knott,  la  Montclalr  flsh  merchant, 
had  been  In  business  for  a  little  over  a  year 
but  "wasn't  making  it." 

He  was  readyj  to  close  his  shop  at  154 
Bloomfleld  Ave.,  and  seek  employment,  but 
Instead  Knott  decided  to  attend  the  Rutgers 
course  and  he  gained  advice  on  better  man- 
agement and  purchasing  policies. 

Knott  bad  purchased  the  business  In  No- 
vember, 1967,  ai^  his  volume  was  approxi- 
mately t200  a  w^k.  German  said  his  prices 
were  too  high  aqd  his  volume  too  small  be- 
cause he  purchased  fish  from  a  wholesaler 
who  wotild  makel  deliveries  and  carry  the  ac- 
counts receivable  week-to-week. 

Knott  needed  i  truck,  but  he  did  not  have 
the  cash.  It  woultl  have  enabled  him  to  go  to 
New  Tork  to  buj  flsh  more  cheaply. 

German  assisted  Knott  In  getting  a  small 
business  loan  for  tS.OOO  and  with  this  money 
he  purchased  a  truck.  The  professor  said  it  Is 
estimated  that  Knott's  income  will  now  be 
approximately  $10,000  per  year. 
-  JohB'Cheat&m,  father  of  10.  was  referred 
to  But0Brs  by  KaDtt.  Cheatam  is  an  assistant 
shop  steward  wltl|  a  stevedoring  company  and 
had  been  doing  Upholstering  work  from  his 
home,  679  Orange  St.,  Newark,  on  a  part-time 
basis.  I 

He  received  a  ftl.OOO  loan  from  a  Newark 
bank  with  the  assistance  of  the  school  and 
has  opened  a  amall  upholstery  store  in 
Newark.  I 

German  said  tliat  a  program  to  offer  classes 
for  minority  group  persons  who  are  Interested 
In  learning  "howTthey  can  help  themselves" 
Is  now  under  wat  in  Paterson,  Camden,  New 
Brunswick  and  Newark. 

Associate  Deanj  David  W.  Blakeslee  said, 
"We  want  them  to  leam  how  they  can  help 
themselves  in  the  approach  to  government 
agencies  and  baniks.  and  ways  and  methods 
to  Improve  their  businesses." 

Benjamin  Zweklng,  a  consultant  to  the 
Rutgers  business  school,  said :  "This  Is  a  pro- 
gram whereby  black  people  with  no  assets 
except  their  Initiative  and  drive,  can  build  a 
business  and  eveiftually  hire  workers  of  their 
own  race." 

[From  the  Sxuilay  Star-I*dger.  Newark 

(N.J.)   July  13,1969] 

Black  CAprrAusrs  Find  It  Rewarding  in 

N>w   Procbam 

(By  William  Harvey) 

Black  capitalism  is  beginning  to  take  root 

In  Newark,  largelV  due  to  the  foresight  and 

Imagination  of  a  Rutgers  University  business 

professor  and  a  fleslre  by  black  citizens  to 

Improve  their  lot 'in  life. 

Within  the  peisl  two  years.  Professor  Louis 
German  has  heljed  to  establish  11  black- 
owned  business  c(  ncerns  In  the  greater  New- 
nore  applications  for  loans 
are  on  file  with  tqe  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

the  aid  of  a  $65,400  grant 
from  the  Ford  Pmndation,  to  the  Rutgers 
Graduate  Biisiness  School  in  Newark,  Prof. 
initiate  an  expanded  pro- 
gram to  assist  25  minority  group  members  in 
opening  their  own  businesses. 

>  the  outgrowth  of  work 
Newark  riots  in  1967  by 
Prof.  German  and  Dr.  Horace  J.  De  Podwtn, 
dean  of  the  graduate  business  school.  They 
worked  cloeely  with  the  Interracial  Council 
for  Business  Opportunity  and  the  SBA. 


The    program 
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eiuxrurage  participation,  a  certificate  of  at- 
tendance was  offered  to  thoae  persons  who 
were  present  at  eight  of  the  ten  meetings. 

In  addition,  he  heli>ed  some  promising  stu- 
dents to  get  special  training,  assistance  and 
financing  to  start  or  expand  businesses. 
None  of  the  applicants  had  adequate  finan- 
cial resources  and  some  of  them  were  flat 
broke. 

Nerertheless,  local  banks  and  the  SBA 
made  loans  available  on  little  more  than  the 
borrower's  di^lay  of  ambition  to  go  Into 
business  and  some  indications  of  ability  to 
make  a  go  of  It. 

GOOD  RESULTS 

With  the  help  of  Prof.  German,  and  a 
financial  base  of  support,  the  new  business- 
men began  their  operations.  "Not  everyone 
was  an  overnight  sensation,  but  the  high 
degree  of  success  Is  extremely  gratifying," 
said  Prof.  German. 

"We  give  the  guys  a  chance  U  they  have 
the  Incentive  and  a  little  gumption  to  do 
something  on  their  own,"  he  added.  "More 
than  that,  we  give  them  encouragement  and 
show  them  there  Is  a  void  they  can  fill." 

Prof.  German  views  black-owned  shops 
and  markets  as  "the  way  to  get  real  prog- 
ress in  the  inner  city." 

Among  some  of  the  successful  graduates  of 
Prof.  German's  lecture  series  are  a  factory 
worker  who,  trained  as  a  mortician  con- 
verted the  first  fioor  of  his  house  into  a 
funeral  chapel;  an  upholsterer  who  formerly 
worked  as  a  stevedore,  and  a  drycleaner  who 
was  burned  out  during  the  1967  riots,  but 
now  has  three  stores. 

After  their  first  year  of  graduate  school, 
Rutgers  business  students  are  permitted  to 
work  with  black  entrepreneurs  through  the 
school's  minority  group  business  program  to 
get  first-hand  experience  concerning  the 
problems  of  a  black  or  Puerto  Rican  busi- 
nessman. 

"The  students  see  IX  they  can  help  the 
business  to  increase  sales  by  putting  into 
operation  certain  business  techniques  they 
have  learned,"  Prof.  German  said. 

"We  want  the  student  to  benefit  himself 
and  the  merchant  he  is  working  with,  and 
we  also  want  them  to  see  how  poor  people 
live  and  how  things  are  in  the  real  world." 

"With  the  Ford  Foundation  grant,"  he 
continued,  "we  can  make  some  studies  and 
improve  our  operations.  Also  we  can  ask 
some  of  our  former  students  to  come  back 
and  join  our  board  of  directors  where  they 
can  make  suggestions  and  contribute  their 
ideas." 

In  addition  to  the  Ford  Foundation  grant, 
a  $5,000  grant  has  come  from  E.  I.  duPont 
deNemours  &  Compiany  to  support  the  same 
program.  Additional  aid  from  industry  is  in 
prospect.   Dean  De  Podwin  said. 

"These  grants  will  permit  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity to  work  more  effectively  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  the  most  critical  problem  facing  the 
nation — helping  minority  group  members 
break  out  of  an  economic  cycle  which  gener- 
ates so  much  misery  and  despair,"  concluded 
Dean  De  Podwin. 


WATER    POLLUTION 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  we  often 
hear  instances  where  some  of  our  major 
industries,  through  industrial  waste, 
contribute  to  the  pollution  of  America's 
great  streams,  rivers,  and  lakes.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  seem  to  hear  often 
enough  about  contributions  made  by  in- 
dusti'y  aimed  at  cleaning  up  our  natural 
resources.  Such  an  effort  is  underway  by 
a  firm  headquartered  in  my  State,  GSood- 
year  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  of  Akron. 
Goodyear  ofiBcials  recently  announced 
the  start  of  a  joint  project  to  attack 
water  pollution  by  trapping  waste  mate- 
rials in  huge,   collapsible   rubber   con- 


tainers. Goodyear  contracted  with  a 
Washington,  D.C.  firm  called  Underwa- 
ter Storage  Inc.  In  this  venture — a  ven- 
ture that  has  my  Interest  and  best  wishes 
for  success. 

Mr.  President,  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  of  July  31,  1969,  ran  a  news  story 
on  the  Goodyear  project.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ststzm  Utilizes  Rubber  Tanks:  Goodtear 
Joins  Fight   on   Watbr  Pollution 

Goodyear  and  a  Washington,  D.C,  firm 
announced  today  they  had  signed  an  agree- 
ment to  Jointly  develop  plans  for  underwater 
sewage  storage  systems  by  utilizing  Oood- 
year-made    collapsible   rubber    containers. 

The  two  firms  will  work  together  to  locate 
situations  where  the  underwater  storage  of 
sewage  can  significantly  reduce  or  eliminate 
pollution  problems,  according  to  Richard  A. 
Jay.  Goodyear  vice  president. 

Currently  Goodyear  and  Underwater  Stor- 
age Inc.  have  two  systems,  financed  by  Fed- 
eral funds,  undergoing  tests  In  the  Anacos- 
tia  River  in  Washington,  D.C.  Both  use  pillow 
tanks  submerged  In  the  river  to  accept  wastes 
that  normally  would  be  discharged  Into  the 
river. 

One  system  uses  two  100,000-gaIlon  tanks 
to  temporarily  store  sewer  overflow  caused  by 
heavy  rains  until  sewage  treatment  plants 
can  accept  it  for  processing.  The  other  uses 
a  single  3,000-gallon  tank  near  a  marina  to 
hold  waste  normally  discharged  into  the 
river  from  boats. 

Jay  noted  the  technique,  developed  by  the 
Washington  company,  is  suitable  for  use  by 
cities  of  all  sizes  since  storage  capacity  can 
be  adjusted  easily  by  changing  the  number 
of  tanks  in  the  system. 

Under  terms  of  the  agreement,  Ooodyear's 
industrial  products  division  will  produce  the 
systems  based  on  concepts  and  patented  tech- 
niques developed  by  Dr.  Harold  O.  Quase, 
president  of  Underwater  Storage. 

This  method  of  storing  excess  sewage  is  the 
only  feasible  way  for  large  cities  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  storm  sewer  overflow,  which 
often  mixes  raw  sewage  with  water,  Jay  said, 
since  the  cost  of  enlarging  existing  sewer 
systems  to  meet  current  needs  is  prohibitive. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTION  ON 
POLITICAL  RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN- 
NO  EXCUSE  FOR  SENATE'S  FAIL- 
URE   TO    RATIFY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Human  Rights  Convention  on  the  Politi- 
cal Rights  of  Women  was  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
in  December  of  1952. 

It  was  opened  for  signature  on  March 
of  1953,  16  years  ago.  As  has  been  the 
case  before,  the  Senate  has  failed  to 
ratify  the  Convention  on  Political  Rights 
of  Women.  President  Kennedy  sent  this 
convention  to  the  Senate  7  full  years 
ago.  Result :  No  action  by  this  body. 

Why?  Certainly  the  19th  amendment 
to  our  Constitution  clearly  defines  and 
protects  the  political  rights  of  women  in 
the  United  States.  All  that  this  conven- 
tion establishes  and  guarantees  are  the 
rights  of  women:  First,  to  vote;  second, 
to  be  candidates  for  oflBce;  and,  third,  to 
hold  office. 

There  is  no  conflict  with  our  Constitu- 
tion and  no  oonflict  with  our  State  laws. 
Yet  the  Senate  has  refused  to  ratify. 
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The  National  Council  of  Women  of 
the  United  States  strongly  supports  Sen- 
ate ratification.  While  recognizing  that 
it  is  less  than  a  half  century  since  women 
in  the  United  States  have  gained  full 
political  equality,  the  council  has  pointed 
out  that  its  affiliate  organizations  in  60 
countries  face  a  far  different  situation. 
The  council  urges  Senate  ratification  so 
that  women,  the  world  over,  may  point 
proudly  to  the  United  States  as  they 
wage  their  own  fight  for  political 
equality. 

Of  the  60  affiliates  of  the  International 
Council  of  Women,  18  are  in  nations  less 
than  25  years  old.  How  can  the  young 
governments  of  Burma,  Cameroon, 
Syria,  and  Gambia — to  name  a  few — be 
expected  to  change  centuries  old  tradi- 
tions without  encouragement  and 
prodding? 

Any  nation  which  denies  full  political 
equality  to  women  denies  itself  the  bene- 
fit of  a  full  one-half  of  its  human  re- 
sources. It  took  the  United  States  al- 
most a  century  and  a  half  to  recognize 
this  fact.  Let  us  help  the  younger  coun- 
tries to  a  quicker  awareness  of  this  tnith 
by  ratifying  the  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tion on  Political  Rights  of  Women. 


Resolution  31A-69-9 — Eljbctoral  Rxvoru 

Abolishing  the  electoral  college  system  and 
establishing  a  direct  popular  vote  for  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  has  long  been  needed. 

Under  the  electoral  system,  it  is  possible 
for  a  candidate  to  rxm  second  in  popular  votes 
but  first  in  electoral  votes  and  thus  become 
President.  This  Is  counter  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  of  the  American  people  on  how 
their  political  officials  should  be  elected. 

Sen.  Birch  Bayh  of  Indiana  hsis  sponsored 
a  constitutional  amendment  establishing  the 
popular  vote  system,  and  it  is  supported  by 
many  other  senators  and  representatives. 

In  principle,  the  Bayh  Amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  candidate  receiving  the  most 
popular  votes  is  elected  President.-  If  no  can- 
didate receives  40  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
popular  vote,  then  the  top  two  candidates 
have  a  run  off  for  the  Presidency. 

A  similar  proposal  has  already  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Abolition  of  the  archaic  electoral  college 
has  the  overwhelming  support  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  should  be  accomplished  by  the  Con- 
gress. Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  31st  Annual  Con- 
vention of  CWA  endorses  the  abolition  of  the 
electoral  college  in  favor  of  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  our  views  be 
presented  to  the  appropriate  legislative 
bodies. 


COMMUNICATIONS  WORKERS  OP 
AMERICA  ENDORSES  DIRECT  POP- 
ULAR ELECTION  OP  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
days  this  assembly  has  had  occasion  to 
debate  and  vote  on  issues  of  the  greatest 
national  importance.  But  amid  the  heat 
of  political  turmoil,  the  necessity  to  re- 
form an  inherently  inequitable  election 
system  that  does  not  permit  the  people 
of  this  country  to  vote  directly  for  their 
chief  magistrate  still  remains.  If  we  are 
to  rid  ourselves  of  the  dangers  contained 
in  this  system,  the  participation  of  all 
public  spirited  organizations  which  sup- 
port direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  mandatory. 

No  better  example  of  this  spirit  can  be 
found  than  the  recent  adoption  of  a  reso- 
lution by  the  Communications  Workers 
of  America,  which  advocates  a  plan  iden- 
tical to  that  proposed  by  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1,  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  I  introduced  and  which  now 
is  sponsored  also  by  42  other  Senators.  I 
particularly  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Joseph 
Bieme,  the  capable  president  of  that  dis- 
tinguished organization,  for  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  direct  election.  I  hope  that 
this  example  of  public  support  for  direct 
election  of  the  President  will  serve  as  a 
model  for  other  business  and  labor  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country.  The 
adoption  of  this  resolution  by  the  CWA 
further  supports  my  belief  that  the 
American  people  are  not  only  ready  but 
would  prefer  to  participate  directly  in  the 
election  of  their  Chief  Executive.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  Resolution  31A-69-9  on  elec- 
toral reform,  passed  by  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America  Convention  of 
1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


THE   VOTING   RIGHTS   ACT 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  July  1969  issue  of  the  Ripon  Forum, 
a  significant  political  journal  published 
by  the  Ripon  Society,  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScoTT)  has  written  an  outstanding  edi- 
torial, "Keep  the  Voting  Rights  Act." 

He  has  taken  the  position  that  while 
extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  cover  eveiy  State 
would  be  worthwhile,  such  a  proposal 
could  provoke  prolonged  debate  which 
might  extend  beyond  the  act's  expira- 
tion date,  and  jeopardize  the  existing 
worthwhile  laws.  He  has  therefore  called 
for  an  immediate  extension  of  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act.  and  has  offered  to 
lead  the  fight  for  this  extension. 

I  support  Mr.  Scott's  position  com- 
pletely, and  applaud  this  excellent  posi- 
tion statement.  His  leadership  was  in- 
strumental in  passage  of  civil  rights  leg- 
islation in  1964,  in  1965.  and  in  1967,  and 
I  look  forward  to  his  leadership  in  the 
current  session. 

He  has  handled  liis  added  responsibil- 
ities in  the  current  session  as  assistant 
minority  leader  in  an  outstanding  fash- 
ion, and  his  firm  commitment  to  civil 
rights,  well  known  to  all  who  have  worked 
with  him  in  the  last  decade,  encourages 
all  of  us  who  share  the  hope  of  achieving 
equal  opportunity  for  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Scott's  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Keep  the  Voting  Rights  Act 

The  Senate  Whip  for  the  President's  Party 
has  an  opportunity  for  service  which  I  have 
found  distinctly  rewarding.  The  job,  how- 
ever. Is  not  without  its  difficult  moments. 
One  such  moment  arose  recently  when  the 
Attorney  General  and  I  took  different  posi- 
tions on  the  issue  of  voting  rights  legislation. 


The  1966  Voting  Rights  Act  expiree  next 
year.  I  have  xirged  its  simple  extension.  'When 
the  Attorney  General  offered  a  different  pro- 
posal, which  I  opposed,  some  people  asked  me 
why  I  disagreed  with  the  country's  chief 
legal  ofBcer,  a  member  of  my  own  party. 

I  have  the  highest  personal  regard  for  the 
Attorney  General  and  I  consider  him  one 
of  the  ablest  men  In  public  life.  He  and  I 
are  lawyers  who  disagree  on  the  timeliness 
and  certain  provisions  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion. It  is  not  unusual  for  lawyers  to  disagree. 
I  co-sponsored  and  fought  for  passage  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  In  1965.  I  believed  this 
landmark  legislation  was  the  least  we  could 
do  to  prevent  the  exclusion  of  Negroes  from 
the  voting  rolls  in  the  South.  The  Act  was 
specifically  designed  to  pinpoint  conspiracies 
that  serve  to  maintain  "whites-only"  regis- 
tration Literacy  tests,  for  example,  are  pro- 
hibited when  they  are  used  for  the  purpose 
of  discriminating.  If  the  effect  of  the  law  has 
been  regional,  that  is  only  because  the  pat- 
tern of  discrimination  has  been  regional. 

The  Attorney  General,  however,  has  pro- 
posed new  legislation  which,  among  other 
provisions,  would  abolish  literacy  tests  In  all 
states  and  do  away  with  state  residency  bans. 
I  approve  of  those  features  and  will  vote  for 
them  if  they  are  considered  as  separate  leg- 
islation after  the  Voting  RlghU  Act  is  ex- 
tended. My  present  opposition  to  these  pro- 
visions is  a  matter  of  timing. 

There  is  a  danger  that  the  present  Voting 
Rights  Act  could  expire  by  default.  Twenty 
states  now  have  literacy  tests — many  of 
them  lor  nondiscriminatory  reasons.  Only 
In  the  deep  South  have  they  been  used  to  ex- 
clude Negroes.  But  any  attempt  to  change 
the  laws  of  all  twenty  states  would  provoke 
extended  debate  in  Congress  and  It  might 
prove  Impossible  to  get  the  new  law  passed 
before  the  Voting  Rights  Act  expires.  All  the 
progress  we  have  made  would  go  down  the 
drain,  as  non-complying  areas  would  hasten 
to  exploit  the  expiration  of  the  Act. 

However,  there  are  also  other  parts  of  the 
proposed  new  law  which  I  would  have  to  op- 
pose, no  matter  what  the  timing. 

Under  the  1965  Voting  Rlfihts  Act  county 
officials  in  the  South  can  no  longer  resort  to 
the  kind  of  tricks  which  used  to  keep  Negroes 
from  voting.  Some  areas,  for  example,  had 
laws  which  required  would-be  voters  to 
"interpret  the  Constitution."  Of  course,  such 
tests  seldom  kept  whites  out  of  the  voting 
booth.  The  present  Act  suspends  such  de- 
vices until  the  offending  counties  can  prore 
that  they  have  not  been  used  to  discriminate 
for  five  full  years.  We  put  "teeth"  into  the 
law  so  that  no  state  could  get  around  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment's  mandate  that  the 
right  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  because  of 
"race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude." 

Unfortunately,  the  proposed  new  law 
would  scrap  the  system  under  which  states 
now  affected  must  clear  with  Washington 
changes  in  state  and  local  election  laws.  This 
would  take  the  heat  off  states  which  discrim- 
inate by  giving  the  Federal  Government  a 
much  heavier  burden  of  proof.  The  Justice 
Department  might  have  to  rush  lawyers  Into 
every  suspect  county  just  before  election  day 
trying  to  protect  black  voters'  rights. 

Besides  the  obvious  waste  of  tax  dollars, 
this  procedure  would  allow  county  officials  to 
staU  the  Government  with  legal  maneuvers 
until  the  elections  were  over.  That  is  a  step 
backward.  I  do  not  wrant  to  endanger  what 
Lord  Coke  called  the  "knowne  certaintle  of 
the  law  '  when  that  law  has  worked  extremely 
well.  Therefore,  I  expect  to  do  whatever  Is 
necessary  to  lead  the  fight.  If  I  am  asked  to  do 
it,  for  the  extension  of  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

My  position  Is  influenced  heavily  by  a  deep 
personal  commitment  which  has  been  con- 
sistent throughout  my  years  In  Congress.  The 
extension  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  is 
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qult«  simply  »  matter  of  human  rights.  That 
guarantees  my  atrongeet  efforts  oa  the  floor 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 


conclusion  op  morning 

Business 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  la 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH ANb  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJA- 
LEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COR^PONENT  STRENGTH 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  content  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business. 

ThCPRESID  SNT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be'stated  b;r  title  for  the  infonnation 
of  the  Senate. 

The  AssisTAirx  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  procure- 
ment of  aircralt.  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  facilities 
at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  t  le  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDl  SNT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pi-esent  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIEENT  pro  tempore.  The 
junior  Senato)'  from  Missouri  iMr. 
Eagleton)  is  recognized. 

THE    MBT-7i| MAIN    BATTLE   TANK 

Mr.  EAGLET  DN.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Hatfield  and  I,  joined  by  Senators 
McGovERN,  Mondale,  Moss,  Proxmire, 
and  Yarborouch,  have  introduced  an 
amendment  to  £1.  2546  which  would  tem- 
porarily delay  I  he  further  development 
of  the  Main  Bat  ;le  Tank  until  .the  Comp- 
troller General  has  an  opportunity  to 
report  to  the  Co:  igress  on  the  practicabil- 
ity and  cost-eff  ;ctiveness  of  this  highly 
complex  defense  system. 

This  is  a  mod  est  amendment  in  terms 
of  the  dollars  it  would  strike  out  of  the 
bill — $30  million  for  research  and  de- 
velopment and  i24.5  million  for  produc- 
tion base  supixirt. 

I  do  not  prete  ad  to  have  the  technical 
competence  to  judge  the  ultimate  ef- 
fectiveness of    he  MBT-70.   Nor  do  I 


question  in  any 
competence    of 
and  contractors 


way  the  sincerity  and 
those  military  officers 
who  have  brought  the 


system  to  its  pri  isent  state. 

But  when  the  research  and  develop- 
ment costs  of  II  military  system  con- 
ceived in  1963  have  risen  528  percent  in 
just  6  years,  wl:en  the  tanks  projected 
operation  date  has  slipped  back  from 
1969.  which  was  its  originally  estimated 


operational  date,  to  1974  or  1975;  and 
when  the  strategic  assumptions  of  a  land 
WEU"  in  Eiirope  have  necessarily  changed 
during  the  extended  period  this  tank  has 
been  on  the  drawing  board;  when  we 
consider  all  these  things,  and  others,  I 
feel  that  Congress  Is  obliged  to  know 
precisely  what  it  is  buying  before  it  votes 
further  funds  for  this  project. 

Mr.  President,  the  MBT-70  project  Is 
a  joint  undertaking  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

It  began  as  a  quest  for  a  dream  tank, 
rather  than  as  a  weapon  designed  to  ful- 
fill a  specific  mission  or  a  specific  threat. 

Indeed,  the  Army  had  no  clear  idea 
of  what  the  configuration  of  the  MBT-70 
would  be  until  research,  development, 
testing  and  evaluation  was  well  under- 
way. 

Mr.  President,  General  Burba,  who 
formerly  was  in  charge  of  this  project, 
was  interviewed  in  September  of  1967, 
and  in  that  interview  appearing  in  the 
Armed  Forces  magazine  he  said  this: 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  modern 
tank  design,  the  designers  of  the  MBT  were 
given  carte  blanche  to  optimize  basic  design 
configurations  into  which  they  put  the  best 
scientific  engineering  know-how. 

I  might  add  that  the  designers,  as  re- 
ferred to  by  General  Burba,  according  to 
the  Defense  Department,  are  the  con- 
tractors on  both  sides  plus  the  joint  engi- 
neering agency.  As  the  quotation  reflects, 
they  were  given  carte  blanche  to  come 
up  with  almost  anything  they  could 
conjure. 

Greneral  Betts,  Ai-my  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Development,  explained  the 
spectacular  rise  in  R.  &  D.  costs  in  these 
terms  : 

For  the  first  estimate  we  did  not  have  a 
design.  We  did  not  have  any  really  detailed 
idea  of  what  would  go  into  the  tanks  so  the 
early  estimates  were  very  summary  In  nature. 

The  most  summary  kind  of  cost  esti- 
mates have  become  the  hallmark  of  the 
MBT-70. 

The  initial  1963  estimate  for  joint  re- 
search and  development,  training,  and 
evaluation  was  somewhere  between  $80 
million  and  $86  million.  In  1965,  the  ante 
was  raised  to  $138  milion.  Now  it  is  $303 
million. 

Those  are  the  estimates  for  research, 
development,  training,  and  evaluation 
originally  brought  in  at  $80  million  to 
S86  million.  That  has  now  skjTocketed, 
with  its  first  stop  at  $138  million,  and 
now  the  current  estimate  is  $303  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  prepared  a 
chart  which  is  on  the  easel  in  the  rear  of 
the  Chamber.  I  must  confess  that  my 
original  inclination  to  make  up  a  chart 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  in  discuss- 
ing military  matters,  it  seems  indispens- 
able to  have  some  kind  of  chart,  whether 
secret  or  nonsecret,  whether  classified  or 
nonclassified. 

I  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
is  the  most  nonclassified  chart  in  exist- 
ence. 

Having  had  it  prepared,  I  believe  its 
illustrative  purpose  will  bear  out  in 
graphic  terms  that  which  I  have  just 
verbalized;  namely,  as  to  the  continued 
escalation  of  the  estimated  costs  of  re- 
search, development,  training,  and  evalu- 


ation with  the  program  as  it  began  in 
1963. 

The  difference  between  the  red  and 
green  lines  on  the  chart  is  that  when  the 
program  was  originally  conceived  in  1963, 
there  was  a  partnership  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  a  50-50  partner- 
ship at  that  time,  with  $80  million  being 
the  total  estimated  cost,  one-half  to  be 
borne  by  the  United  States  and  the  other 
half  to  be  borne — $40  million — by  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

That  continued  in  1965.  As  to  1966, 
1967.  and  1968,  the  costs  had  risen  so 
much  by  that  time,  to  $138  million,  but 
it  was  still  a  50-50  arrangement,  one-half 
German,  one-half  American,  in  terms  of 
cost. 

It  was  in  1968  when  the  greatest  escala- 
tion in  costs  took  place  and  the  50-50 
pai-tnership  arrangement  just  completely 
evaporated  and  It  became  pretty  close  to 
a  75  percent  American  endeavor — close 
to  $230  million,  and  about  $70  million  on 
the  German  side. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Would  the  Senator  tell  me 
whether  those  who  negotiated  that 
agreement  ever  heard  of  the  balance-of- 
payments  problems?  The  fact  that  the 
Germans  had  a  good  surplus  and  we  had 
a  big  deficit,  did  we  know  about  that  in 
negotiating  the  agreement? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Frankly,  in  answer 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  just 
do  not  know  as  to  whether  the  balance - 
of-payments  question  was  considered  or 
taken  into  the  equation  at  the  time  the 
determination  was  made.  The  main 
thrust  of  my  argument,  Senator,  is,  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  becloud  the  Issue  or  to 
avoid  answering  the  Senator's  question, 
but  the  escalation  of  the  costs,  the  ancil- 
lai-y  or  subsidiary  questions  as  to  the  di- 
vergence away  from  the  previous  50-50 
agreement  to  what  it  is  now,  is  loosely  a 
75-to-25  arrangement. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  point  is  that  the  chart 
shows  it  is  '•heavj'ing"  up  on  the  costs 
and  departing  from  the  50-50  arrange- 
ment where  we  now  do  about  75  percent 
of  it.  I  would  assume. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LONG.  During  this  same  period 
we  were  negotiating  a  treaty  that  the 
Germans  pay  for  more  of  their  own  ex- 
penses of  doing  business  because  we  could 
not  cariT  them  any  longer,  with  this  Na- 
tion carrj'ing  the  cost  of  this  develop- 
ment. Here  is  an  agreement  that  was 
apparently  negotiated,  diametrically  op- 
posite, by  apparently  some  enthusiast 
over  in  the  Pentagon  who  thought  his 
program  was  so  great  that  we  ought  to 
depart  from  the  50-to-50  ratio  and  go  to 
an  80-to-20  ratio,  perhaps,  at  the  very 
time  this  Government  was  pressing  the 
German  Government  to  carry  more  of 
the  burden. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  eminently  correct.  I  take  it  that  today, 
near  the  latter  part  of  1969,  It  is  still 
the  pious  hope — and  I  emphasize   the 
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word  "pious" — ^that  the  German  Federal 
Republic  and  other  governments  that 
constitute  our  NATO  partners  will  carry 
a  greater  burden  of  defense  costa.  I  em- 
phasize the  word*  "pious  hope"  because 
there  has  been  no  manifestation,  whether 
it  be  In  the  way  of  troops  or  anything 
else,  that  gives  substance  to  that  pious 
hope.  Here  in  1968  was  an  agreement 
which  went  into  the  very  teeth  of  our 
desire  to  get  out  of  the  dilemma  with  re- 
spect to  the  twofold  problem — for  them 
to  carry  a  greater  burden  of  the  defense 
costs  and  to  some  extent  relieve  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem. 

Mr.  LONG.  Here  Is  someone  who  did 
not  want  to  be  forced  by  pressure  or  cir- 
cumstances; who  was  being  required  to 
dress  in  a  Santa  Claus  costume  and  put 
on  a  pair  of  overhauls  and  go  to  work; 
and  here  is  an  agreement  which  was  ne- 
gotiated apparently  completely  against 
the  current,  swimming  upstream,  while 
the  whole  trend  was  to  go  In  favor  of 
helping  us  balance  our  payments.  Here 
was  a  situation  where  there  was  an  80-20 
arrangement,  when  we  could  not  pay  and 
the  other  fellow  could  pay,  which  would 
require  us  to  move  away  from  the  80-20 
an-angement  to  a  50-50  arrangement, 
and  yet  we  were  moving  away  from  the 
50-50  arrangement  toward  an  80-20  ar- 
rangement. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. If  there  was  any  merit,  from  the 
international  monetary  point  of  view  or 
the  balance  of  payments  point  of  view, 
in  deviating  from  the  original  concept  of 
that  agreement — to  wit,  50-50— the  mer- 
itorious argiunent  would  be  for  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  to  take  up  80 
percent  of  the  burden  and  leave  us,  for 
a  change,  on  the  short  end  of  the  stick, 
and  assume  20  percent  of  the  burden. 
The  logical  result  would  have  been  that 
result  rather  than  the  end  result  re- 
flected in  that  chart. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  we  look  at  the  condi- 
tions between  1965  and  1968  and  the 
pressures  on  our  monetary  situation,  of 
course,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  should 
have  been  moving  toward  a  50-50  ar- 
rangement rather  than  in  the  other  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  is  right.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  EAGLETON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  congratulate  my 
colleague  on  a  t3T)ically  thorough  de- 
velopment of  a  group  of  pertinent  facts, 
and  was  most  Interested  in  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  who 
knows,  as  do  we  all,  of  the  increasing 
problems  incident  to  our  continuing  im- 
favorable  balance  of  payments.  I  be- 
lieve the  last  quarter  was  the  worst  we 
have  had  in  our  history. 

I  would  ask  the  able  Senator  where 
this  research  and  development  work  was 
done? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  physical  site  or 

the  physical  location? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Both. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  In  both  countries  it 

was  in  terms  of  the  engine,  which  is 

still  being  worked  on  and  not  agreed  to. 
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Research  was  being  done  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  and  In  the  United 
States,  by  the  General  Motors  Corp.,  and 
the  Lycoming  Corp.  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut is  doing  some  work  in  terms  of 
researching  a  turbine  engine  that  may 
conceivably  some  day  go  into  the 
MBT-70. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  When  the  increased 
cost  developed,  as  this  illuminating  chart 
shows,  was  the  increased  cost  on  work 
done  primarily  in  this  country?  How  was 
that  divided?  In  other  words,  was  there 
any  additional  direct  negative  effect  on 
our  balance  of  payments? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  backup  figures 
on  some  of  this  material  are  not  publicly 
available,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  must 
know,  based  on  his  long  experience  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  The 
amount  of  work  being  done,  though,  will 
be  reflected  at  the  present  time  in  terms 
of  the  amounts  here  and  in  the  Republic 
of  Germany.  It  is  close  to  80-20;  80 
American,  20  German. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Has  any  adequate 
explanation  been  given  the  Senator  as 
to  why  there  was  such  a  sudden  sharp 
increase  in  the  money  expended  by  the 
United  States  as  against  the  money  ex- 
pended by  Germany? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  sure  that  per- 
haps later  on  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi can  clarify  any  erroneous  miscon- 
ception I  may  have,  but  the  original  con- 
tract in  1963  was  based  on  $80  million 
and  a  50-50  coequal  partnership,  which 
was  estimated  on  production  levels  look- 
ing down  the  road.  The  cost  of  research 
went  up.  The  target  for  production  was 
enhanced  and  went  up.  It  was  assumed 
that  the  greatest  production  would  be 
done  in  the  United  States  and,  hence,  the 
United  States  should  share  a  greater 
burden  than  originally  was  estimated. 
That  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me.  On  these  cost  figures. 
Members  of  the  Senate,  the  figures  I 
have  here  come  directly  from  the  Army. 
They  are  the  ones  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility. They  say  that  the  total  pro- 
gram cost  before  production — that  is, 
real  production  of  the  tank,  ready  to  roll 
out  and  go  out  in  the  field — will  be,  in 
round  numbers,  the  United  States,  $173 
million;  Germany,  $130  million. 

I  will  repeat  that  figure  because  I 
think  it  is  important  to  be  heard.  Total 
cost  prior  to  actual  production  for  use, 
United  States  $173  million;  Germany, 
$130  mlllicm. 

That  is  not  exactly  50-50,  but  it  Is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  it. 

My  source  for  that  is  the  Army,  and 
their  source  is  their  books.  If  that  is  in 
error,  we  certainly  need  to  know  now. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  May  I  respond? 
Mr.     STENNIS.    Yes.    The    Senator 
yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  ill  behooves  the 
junior  Senator  from  Missouri  to  dispute 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  on  any 
military  figures. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  These  are  not  my  fig- 
ures; they  are  the  Army's  figures. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Here  are  the  figvires 
that  were  given  to  us  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  on  the  development  concept, 
as  projected:  The  R.  &  D.  cost  to  the 
United  States  alone  was  projected  at 
$227  million,  which  is  an  increase  of  $184 
million,  which,  as  I  said  in  my  talk,  was 
528  percent  over  the  original  estimate 
for  our  part  of  the  cost,  our  part  origi- 
nally being  $40  million. 

The  gentleman  who  suppUed  us  witli 
this  information,  if  the  Senator  would 
like  to  have  his  name,  was  Colonel 
Petrenko. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  figures 
I  have  here  are  approximately  correct, 
but  I  will  call  on  them  for  further 
verification. 

I  notice  the  Senator  said  projected 
cost.  That  was  conceived  when?  Projec- 
tion means  over  into  the  years.  When 
was  that  cost  conceived?  _ 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  There  have  been 
different  conceptions,  as  it  were,  the 
original  one  being  in  1963,  $80  million; 
and  that  was  apparently  an  adequate  es- 
timate of  projection  for  the  first  2  years 
of  the  program.  Then  it  went  up  to  $138 
million.  Now,  according  to  my  chart,  it 
is.$303  million,  to  be  precise. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  comment? 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Respecting  the 
colloquy  between  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, it  is  a  bit  comparable  to  what  wa.<; 
going  on  on  the  fioor  yesterday  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  troops  in  Viet- 
nam. I  know  the  chairman's  figures  are 
given  with  complete  sincerity,  and  I 
know  my  colleague's  figures  are  given 
with  complete  sincerity.  Therefore,  I 
would  hope  that  this  matter  can  be 
checked  for  the  record,  and  that  what- 
ever the  facts  are,  the  record  will  then 
so  show. 

We  are  having  problems  of  this  char- 
acter in  other  fields.  It  is  possible  that 
one  person  in  the  Pentagon  gave  a  cer- 
tain set  of  figvu-es,  and  another  person. 
in  all  good  faith,  gave  a  different  set  of 
figures. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  If  I  may  comment  on 
the  remarks  of  my  senior  colleague,  I 
think  that  Is  a  very  apt  and  adequate 
summary  of  the  situation.  I  woiUd  be 
the  first  to  desire  to  have  the  accurate 
figures,  and  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  desires  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Oh,  yes.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield  further  on  that  point,  the 
whole  answer  is  just  to  nm  back,  for 
verification,  our  figures.  I  was  stating 
figm-es  here  from  a  factsheet  supplied 
to  me  by  the  Army. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  Let 
me  make  one  further  point  about  the 
year  1963,  that  seems  so  pertinent  here. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  In  the  year  1963,  this 
tank  we  are  talking  about  today  was 
merely  an  idee  that  Mr.  McNamara 
finally  aiH>roved — a  joint  undertaking 
for  a  supertank  for  the  1970's,  looking 
forward  into  the  1970's,  and,  frankly, 
primarily  looking  to  Western  Europe  as 
a  possible  use  for  a  part  of  that  arsenal. 
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That  requlre<l  the  cooperation  of  the 
two  government;  it  involved  the  State 
Department  at|  diplomatic  levels,  and 
everything  elsej  and  it  was  2  years  be- 
fore they  really  got  moving.  In  1963,  they 
did  not  even  halve  a  full  concept  of  what 
the  tank  would  be.  They  had  to  get  a 
green  light  to  rieally  go  to  tiiinking  and 
putting  things  down  on  paper,  and  draw- 
ing lines  and  rUbbing  them  out. 

This  time  looked  long  to  me,  too;  but 
when  I  got  into  it,  and  saw  where  those 
2  years  went,  in  was  a  little  different. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  ylel^  to  me? 

Mr.  EAGLETpN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  fr(^  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRK^HT.  With  regard  to  the 
point  made  by  I  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, it  remincS  me  of  the  difficulty  I 


have  had  on  an 


posed  with  regard  to  research  projects. 


I  have  had  one 


of  the  best  men  we  have 


on  the  staff  working  as  closely  as  he 


could  with  Mr 
the  Pentagon, 
cost   6t'  each 
cost — and  they 


Poster  and  his  staff  in 

trying   to   ascertain    the 

project — not   the   overall 

finally  just  came  back 


Mr.  EAGLETQN 

Mr.    PULI 
changes  and  developments 
missilery   and 
the  project  bega^ 
that  ideas  which 
may  not  be  valid 
tionable  whether 
pertank  is  really 
the  great  develojiments 
antitank  weaponp 
think,  there  are 
kinds  of   missiles 
missiles  of  a  natiire 
against  tanks;  is 

Mr. 
correct.  In 
tion,  I  should 


EAGLETCN 
answei  ing 


lik; 


amendment  I  have  pro- 


and  said  they  (wuld  not  identify  those 
costs.  I  shall  nol  present  my  amendment 
on  those  projects  until  Monday;  but  I 
can  state  now  tiat  they  just  are  unable 
to  give  me  the  cost  of  individual  projects 
programs.  The  Depart- 
ment will  give  us  the  name  of  a  project, 
describe  what  ii  is  about,  and  where  it 
Ion.  but  they  are  unwill- 
ing or  unable — t  ley  said  they  could  not — 
give  me  what  tliey  called  a  realistic  es- 
timate or  price  qn  many  individual  proj- 
ects. 

So  I  can  well  Imagine — these  are  proj- 
ects many  of  vhich  run  from  $50,000 
to  $500,000— thit  on  a  project  like  a 
tank,  they  hav*  a  very  difficult  time. 
They  have  becone  accustomed  to  loose 
practices.  This  oi  ily  emphasizes  how  very 
important  it  was  to  adopt  the  Schweiker 
amendment  yes;erday.  If  the  Defense 
people  cannot  do  this  kind  of  job. 
GAO  has  got  to  ifo  in  and  help  them  de- 
velop a  way  to  k  ^p  better  track  of  their 
accoimting  met^iods  and  estimates  on 
costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. I  had  a  committee  meeting  this 
morning,  and  did  not  hear  the  first  part 
of  the  presentation  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  Did  hi;  discuss  the  origin  of 
this  project?  It  'v&s  6  years  ago,  was  it 
not? 


That  is  correct. 

There   have   been 

in  the  field  of 

antitank   weapons,  since 

which  suggests  to  me 

had  great  validity  then 

today.  It  may  be  ques- 

the  concept  of  the  su- 

valid  now,  in  view  of 

for  example  in 

In  this  bill  itself,  I 

iome  14  or  18  different 

many  of  which  are 

that  could  be  used 

hat  not  correct? 

That  is  absolutely 

the  Senator's  ques- 

to  put  it  this  way:  I 


shall  discuss  this  matter  later  in  my  re- 
marks, but  I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator 
brought  it  up  now,  because  I  think  it  is 
currently  germane. 

Drawing  on  the  very  words  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  when  this  program 
was  conceived  in  1963,  as  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  said,  it  was  just  an  idea, 
apparently,  kicking  around  the  Penta- 
gon, that  it  would  be  good  to  have  a 
dream  tank;  just  as  there  are  a  lot  of 
other  dream  ideas  that  kick  around. 
There  are  a  lot  of  dreams  that  Americans 
have  in  the  domestic  sector  of  life,  and 
as  far  as  our  cities  are  concerned,  as 
well;  we  are  a  dreamy  coimtry.  But  be 
that  as  it  may,  this  was  a  loose,  amor- 
phous dream  idea  that  somebody  had, 
that  we  ought  to  build  a  better  tank,  a 
better  mousetrap,  a  super  deluxe  model, 
and  they  started  off  on  this  50-50  basis. 
I  think  the  Senator  is  eminently  cor- 
rect in  his  assessment  of  the  change  from 
what  may  have  been  the  conditions  in 
the  world  at  that  time.  As  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  points  out,  this  was  con- 
ceived as  a  tank  primarily  needed  in 
Western  Europe.  Certainly  the  condi- 
tions that  existed  in  1945,  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  or  in  1950,  or  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  1950's,  and  conceivably  even  up  until 
1963,  are  not  necessarily  the  same  as  the 
conditions  of  the  world,  or  the  nature  of 
possible  warfare,  or  the  nature  of  the 
threat  we  face,  or  the  severity  of  it,  in 
1969. 

This  is  the  dream,  or  the  idea,  or  the 
concept  of  1963.  Perhaps,  without  admit- 
ting that  it  was  relevant  at  that  time,  it 
may  be — and,  indeed,  in  my  judgment 
is — irrelevant  in  the  latter  part  of  1969, 
so  quick  and  swift  are  the  changes  in  the 
nature  of  the  threat  we  face  and  the 
changes  in  the  nature  of  warfare. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  notice  the  Senator 
says  the  cost  is  2'/2  to  3'/2  times  as  much 
as  that  of  our  most  advanced  present 
tank,  the  M60A1.  We  had  some  hearings 
in  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
think  last  year,  which  revealed  that  at 
that  time  there  were— 6,000  is  the  figure 
that  rests  in  my  mind — American  tanks 
for  sale  in  Europe — tanks  that  were 
obsolescent  to  the  point  of  being  obsolete. 
Mr.  PTJLBRIGHT.  For  sale  by  whom? 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  a  good 
question,  and  I  would  ask  the  Senator 
not  to  press  it.  There  were  6,000  Ameri- 
can tanlcs  available,  let  us  put  it  that 
way,  available  in  Europe  because  they 
did  not  meet  the  standards  of  European 
potential  warfare,  although  apparently 
they  did  meet  the  standards  of  potential 
warfare  in  other  places. 

With  that  premise,  if  the  modem  new 
tank  is  a  good  tank,  and  we  have  another 
better  one  close  to  production,  what  is 
the  reason  we  need  this  third  even  more 
expensive  and  even  newer  tank? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  If  I  may  answer  the 
Senator,  I  think  his  question  goes  to 
the  very  heart  of  this  issue.  His  premise, 
which  I  know  is  not  his  own  personal 
belief,  but  is  offered  to  get  at  this  issue. 
Our  present  tank  force,  with  our  prin- 
cipal and  most  modem  tank  being  the 
M60A1,  Is  far  from  obsolescent;  indeed. 


according  to  the  Stratton  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee— which  just  completed  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  most  exhaustive  analysis  of 
tanks,  including  the  Sheridan,  and  what 
has  happened  to  them,  why  they  work 
and  why  they  do  not  work — the  M60A1, 
currently  deployed  in  Western  Exirope, 
is  equal  to,  or,  in  their  judgment,  supe- 
rior to  any  tank  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  deployed  under  the  Warsaw  Pact  or 
otherwise. 

Let  me  quote,  if  I  may,  just  briefly, 
that  part  of  the  report. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  that  have  to 
do  with  the  M60A1? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

Since  1959  the  M60A1  main  battle  tank 
has  been  the  mainstay  of  the  Army  armored 
units  in  Europe  and  the  Army  currently 
considers  this  tank  equal  to  or  superior  to 
Soviet-designed  tanks  .  .  . 

The  Stratton  committee  goes  on  to 
point  out  the  dilemma  we  currently  face  : 

Not  only  did  the  Army  fall  to  maintain  an 
adequate  production  rate  of  MSOAl's  during 
the  1960'E,  but  they  slowed  down  the  produc- 
tion line  and  even  closed  It  in  1967  to  produce 
the  M60A1E2,  which  still  cannot  be  deployed 
because  of  deficiencies. 

U.S.  armored  cap>ability  was  further  de- 
graded by  the  sale  of  M60Al's  to  countries 
other  than  NATO  allies  between  fiscal  year 
1964  and   fiscal  year   1969. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  at 
one  point  fairly  recently  a  decision  was 
agreed  to  between  our  Government  and 
the  Government  of  West  Germany,  not 
to  pay  for  the  location  of  our  several 
hundred  thousand  troops  in  Europe 
through  the  purchase  of  military  equip- 
ment, rather  to  do  so  as  the  result  of  an 
agreement  between  the  two  Governments 
for  the  German  Government  to  purchase 
bonds  of  the  United  States. 

Could  it  be  that  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  research  and  engineering 
work  done  on  this  particular  military 
development,  the  cost  increase  was  be- 
cause  of  that  particular  change  of 
policy? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  ready  to  confess 
the  Senator  is  getting  into  a  rather 
sophisticated  industrial-military-mone- 
tary field  that  is  a  bit  over  my  head. 
However,  I  surmise  that  it  could  be  quite 
possible. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  sees 
my  point? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  might  be  that 
that  would  have  something  to  do  with  it. 
Otherwise,  it  would  seem  hard  to  under- 
stand. But  in  any  case,  again  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  Senator  for  this  de- 
tailed clear  and  thoughtful  presentation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  con- 
cerning the  great  changes  being  realized 
in  other  areas,  we  were  reminded  the 
other  day  during  the  ABM  debate  of  the 
great  accomplishment  of  our  astronauts 
and  scientists  in  getting  to  the  moon. 

I  think  there  might  be  comparable 
changes  in  areas  of  weapons  develop- 
ment. 

I  am  under  the  impression,  for  ex- 
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ample,  that  the  whole  concept  of  the  tank 
may  be  incorrect.  Tanks  may  be  usable 
to  EH  Salvador  or  Peru.  However,  for  the 
kind  of  conflict  in  which  this  country 
is  likely  to  become  involved,  I  raise  the 
question  of  whether  the  Idea  of  the  tank 
is  really  appropriate  considering  the 
sophistication  of  th'e  military  in  other 
types  of  weapons. 

I  am  reminded  of  what  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
stated  on  other  occasions  about  the  air- 
craft carrier.  He  has  said  that  it  Is  very 
hard  to  understand  why  we  are  the  only 
country  that  seems  still  to  be  bemused 
with  building  aircraft  carriers.  No  other 
country  seems  to  think  they  are  impor- 
tant enough  to  have  even  a  small  one 
under  ccmstructlon.  We  have  15  major 
aircraft  carriers.  Another  one  is  pro- 
posed. 

The  aircraft  carriers  are  very  vulner- 
able, as  I  have  heard  the  distinguished 
aenloT  Senator  from  Missouri  say,  to 
modem  weapons  and  various  kinds  of 
missiles  including  air-to-ground  missiles. 
A  ship  armed  with  the  missiles  can  stand 
quite  a  way  off  from  e>n  aircraft  carrier 
and  hit  It.  An  aircraft  carrier  is  rather 
big  and  a  relatively  easy  target.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  sink  one  $500  million  ship  with  a 
missile  that  costs  $500,000. 

The  trouble  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
great  lagtlme  between  the  technological 
dream  the  Senator  spoke  about  and  the 
actual  technological  advances  that  come 
about  daily  In  fields  such  as  missiles. 

I  looked  at  the  very  great  number  of 
missiles  described  briefly  in  the  report 
on  the  pending  bill.  They  involve  an 
enormous  amount  of  money.  I  ask  Just 
how  seriously  and  how  much  in  depth 
we  have  considered  the  appropriateness 
of  the  tank  under  modem  conditions.  In 
what  depth  has  that  question  been  ex- 
amined and  by  whom? 

This  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  these 
programs  as  I  see  it.  Once  they  get 
started,  they  develop  a  momentum  and 
a  kind  of  constituency  of  their  own. 
Everyone  forgets  about  what  the  real 
original  purpose  was.  No  one  asks 
whether  the  program  is  still  appropriate 
and  whether  it  will  serve  a  very  useful 
purpose  when  completed. 

I  wonder  what  the  Senator  thinks 
about  that  aspect  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
given  the  very  question  that  has  been 
so  articulately  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  a  great  deal  of  thought. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  while  dreams 
continue  to  be  dreamt  by  those  who 
would    design    new    weapons    systems, 
sometimes  the  dreaming  continues  but 
is  unrelated  to  changes  in  facts  and  con- 
ditions  and  situations   that   go   on  on 
earth  and  not  in  the  ethereal  clouds.  As 
the  Senator  points  out,  not  that  it  is  in 
the  pending  amendment,  but  presum- 
ably it  will  be  in  some  other  measure 
later,  with  respect  to  the  concept  of  the 
aircraft  carrier,  the  Senator  pointed  out 
that  we  had  15  aircraft  carriers.  Back  in 
the   days  of  President  Harding,  when 
they  had  the  5-5-3  conference  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  they  agreed 
on  some  kind  of  a  ratio,  feeling  that  with 
the  5-5-3  concept  they  would  have  15. 


They  had  them  then,  they  have  them 
now.  Presumably  they  will  have  them 
30  years  from  now. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  built  one  aircraft  carrier.  We 
have  15,  and  some  pec^le  think  we  ought 
to  have  more. 

Mr.  CTJLBRIGHT.  There  is  provision 
for  another  carrier  in  the  pending  bill, 
and  at  a  great  cost. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rcct 

Gettli«  back  to  the  specific  Issue  with 
respect  to  tanks,  I  perhaps  would  not 
have  questioned  even  this  dream  in  1945 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Perhaps  I 
would  not  have  questioned  the  dream  oi 
idea  in  1950. 1  think  I  would  have  been  a 
little  concerned  with  the  matter  in  1963. 
Obvioxisly,  I  am  questioning  it  here 
today  becimse  the  very  nature,  as  the 
Senator  pohits  out,  of  tank  warfare 
might  have  changed. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
the  6-day  Arab-IsraeU  war  in  1967,  in 
which  there  were  some  tank  engage- 
ments. However,  there  was  also  air  su- 
periority on  the  side  of  the  Israelis. 

I  am  sure  that  the  memory  of  the  Sen- 
ator is  filled  with  pictures  published  in 
the  periodicals  at  the  time  of  bumt-out 
Egyptian  or  Arab  tanks,  dozens  and 
maybe  hundreds  of  them. 

It  points  out  how  vulnerable  the  tanks 
are  when  air  superiority  exists. 

I  am  told  we  have  air  superiority  in 
western  Europe,  and  I  hope  that  we  do. 
What  are  we  dreaming  about  at  this 
time  in  1969? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  my  point. 
Unless  this  has  to  do  with  possible  fu- 
ture engagements  of  this  coimtry — im- 
less  it  gets  into  what  Secretary  McNa- 
mara,  Secretary  Clifford  and,  I  think  to 
a  smaller  or  lesser  extent.  Secretary 
Laird,  have  called  posture  statements — 
unless  we  intend  to  intervene  and  try  to 
control  by  force  smaller  coimtries  around 
the  world.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  beUeve 
that  there  is  any  use  at  all  for  this  type 
of  weapon. 

If  we  were  to  have  a  war  with  Russia, 
which  is  the  danger  that  concerns  us, 
what  would  we  do  with  the  tanks? 
Would  we  ship  tanks  overseas  for  a  war 
with  Russia?  The  Senator  knows  such 
a  war  would  be  a  nuclear  war  and  that 
tanks  would  be  utterly  useless. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  happens  to  be 
my  assumption. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Unless  we  continue 
to  follow  the  policy  of  the  last  adminis- 
tration by  intervening  in  places  like  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Vietnam.  How- 
ever, our  President  has  said  that  there 
will  be  no  more  Vietnams,  as  I  interpret 
his  statement  made  on  his  recent  trip. 
He  said  he  had  no  intention  of  having 
any  more  Vietnams,  if  he  had  a  choice 
and  could  avoid  It,  in  small  places  like 
Vietnam.  He  said  that  we  would  be  of 
help  to  them  but  would  not  inter\'ene. 
Perhaps  a  case  could  be  made  that  If  it 
was  going  to  help  them,  we  ought  to 
make  tanks  for  use  In  Cambodia  and 
other  coimtries. 

If  that  is  true,  it  may  be  that  a  very 
much  less  sophisticated  tank  would  be 
more    appropriate.    I    do    not    know 


whether  they  could  operate  a  dream 
tank.  It  would  take  a  super-duper 
graduate  of  MIT  to  operate  a  tank  as 
compUcated  as  this. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  This  is  the  epitome 
of  tanks.  It  would  be  meritorious  in  the 
Indianapolis  speed  race  and  would  re- 
quire a  sophisticated  wheelman. 

Mr    FULBRIGHT.  I  raise  the  ques- 
tion   and  it  has  been  raised  before— I 
think  the   distinguished   Senator   from 
Arizona  raised  it— that  one  missmg  link 
in  this  whole  program— and  Congress  is 
partly  at  fault— is  a  real  reevaluation  of 
what  we  call  the  mission  of  the  Defense 
Department.  They  have  had  missions,  as 
described,  I  beUeve,  by  SecreUry  Mc- 
Namara,  of  a  war  in  Asia,  a  war  m  Eu- 
rope-full  fledged,   I   Presume-and    a 
semi-war  in  Latin  America,  aU  at  the 
JSne  time.  If  we  are  going  to  agree  that 
SSr  nSsion  is  that  broad  then  we  are 
Sued^iSn  to  make  available  almost 
every  conceivable  kind  of  weapon 
'  S?iat  the  senator  is  doing,  a^d  wh^t 
T  „™  tTvina  to  do   is  to  raisc  the  ques- 

irwSer^f  Should  not  reevaluate 
what  the  mission  is.  ^^^^  ^  view 

of   these   requests,   which   are   now   so 


'"mTSSlDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

SSsrbe^donrb^.ore%rca:TnMy 
S^Sju?  force  structure  or  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  to  be  prepared  for 
The  two-S^-a-half-war  theory-that  is, 
what  wel^re  going  to  do  relative  U>  our 
resDonsiblUty,  say,  with  the  NATU 
Siy  Evenr  one  of  these  treaties-I 
S  there  are  15  or  IT-specificaUy 
SuTfor  us  to  go  to  war.  If  we  decide 
Sat  we  are  not  going  to  Pay^^^^^^^"' 
tion  to  those  treaties,  we  can  forget  a^l 
about  most  of  our  major  weaponry.  But 
if  we  are  going  to  do  as  we  have  always 
ine  and  respect  our  treaties,  then  we 
are  going  to  need,  for  an  interim  period 
at  least,  weapons  like  tanks. 

The  Russians  are  not  downgrading 
tanks.  They  have  two  with  which  they 
are  proceeding.  I  do  not  know  how  they 
compare  with  this  one.  I  have  to  say  that 
this  tank  has  not  had  a  happy  historj-. 
The  development  of  it  has  not  been  as 
rapid  or  successful  as  we  would  like 

But  I  add  another  thought  that  I  think 
wUl  help  the  Senator  in  his  thinking  in 
foreign  relations.  The  Army  had  to  drop 
the  new  heUcopter,  the  Cheyenne.  The 
tank  people  in  the  Army  tell  me  that 
when  they  get  the  Cheyenne,  they  can 
forget  all  about  tanks.  It  is  going  to 
be  the  antitank  weapon.  Knowing  what 
I  do  about  it.  I  can  assure  the  Senators 
that  it  wUl  be  the  most  effective  anti- 
tank weapon  we  have  ever  developed  and 
will  serve  the  purpose  of  the  tank. 

As  bad  a  record  as  this  one  has  had. 
and  as  expensive  as  it  has  been,  it  is 
all  we  have. 

I  return  to  my  opening  remarks:  If 
we  are  going  to  respect  our  treaties — 
and  the  major  ones  are  on  the  continent 
of  Europe— I  do  not  think  the  tech- 
nology of  war  has  developed  yet  to  the 
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point  that  we  cap  fight  a  land  war  there 
without  tanks.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
worth  a  darn  in  Vietnam,  for  example. 
On  hard  ground  over  there  they  can 
operate.  I 

I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  once 
again  to  urge  Upon  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  h|s  committee  really  take 
a  look  into  this  tnatter. 

Before  I  leave!  I  have  the  figures  that 
I  told  the  Senator  I  would  supply  him 
with;  and  as  soom  as  I  return,  I  will  give 
them  to  him.      i 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?    J 

Mr.  EAGLETpN.  I  yield. 
Mr.   STENNI3.   I   think   the   Senator 
should  have  a  re^onable  chance  to  finish 
his  statement,  if  he  wishes. 

On  the  question  of  mission,  our  pres- 
ent obligation  is  fclong  the  lines  of  NATO, 
of  course.  But  a  I  tank  is  a  basic,  funda- 
mental weapon— l-NATO  or  no  NATO.  So 
this  would  not  just  be  thrown  to  the 
wind  if  we  should  terminate  NATO. 
This  Is  a  dough  ooy's  weapon.  It  is  out 
there  where  the  man  is  fighting,  in  the 
grime  aiid  in  tho  mud.  Our  other  tanks 
are  no't  faring  loo  well.  Somj  are  old, 
and  there  are  other  complicated  matters. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  just  charge  this 
off  by  saying  w;  ought  to  change  the 
mission.  Our  present  mission,  smyway, 
until  changed,  ia  along  these  lines;  and 
we  are  not  going  to  nin  out  of  the  use  of 
a  tank  now,  althsugh  tanks  of  any  kind 
are  not  used  much  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yielti? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGBT.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  inconsistent.  I  raised  this  question,  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  somewhat 
confirmed  it  by  iiying  that  if  the  Chey- 
enne can  be  made  effective,  it  will  make 
the  tanks  obsolete. 

What  made  tne  battleship  obsolete? 
We  have  many  ibattleships,  with  a  lot 
or  money  in  them,  and  they  are  con- 
sidered obsolete,  tliey  used  to  be  the  very 
backbone  of  the  ^avy,  not  too  long  ago. 
That  is  all  I  ami  trying  to  say. 

I  raise  this  question:  When  it  takes 
6  years  to  develob  a  weapon,  and  in  the 
meantime  technological  changes  are  so 
rapid,  the  origin  il  concept  may  well  be 
obsolete. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  arguments 
made  about  Minuteman.  It  had  not  oc- 
curred to  me  tijiat  the  advance  being 
made  in  the  accui  acy  of  strategic  missiles 
is  so  great  that  :t  may  be  that  a  static, 
in-the-ground,  a  issile  is  becoming  obso- 
lete and  it  will  have  to  be  made  mobile. 
It  may  be  that  a  mobile  one  is  much 
better  than  continuing  to  protect  one 
that  is  in  the  gitound,  if  they  do  make 
accurate  weapon  1.  It  is  jiist  a  matter  of 
technological  advance.  That  is  all  I  am 
saying. 

Mr.  HATFIELIK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETO^J.  First,  I  should  Uke  to 
comment  briefly  on  some  of  the  obser- 
vations made  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  to  join,  basi<ially,  in  the  sentiments 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

I  am  not  recooi  mending — and  I  do  not 
think  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate 


recommends — that  we  abdicate  or  abro- 
gate our  NATO  commitments.  Also,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  continuation  of  the 
MBT-70  is  the  sole  basis  of  survival  of 
NATO,  amy  more  than  I  think  NATO 
would  cnmible  when  the  Pentagon  imi- 
laterally — and  I  praise  them  for  it — 
dropped  the  Cheyenne,  imilaterally 
dropped  other  weapons  systems — the 
MOL  and  others — and  has  disallowed 
certain  other  dream  cpncepts  that  have 
not  even  been  submitted  to  Congress  but 
have  been  vetoed  in  the  Pentagon.  NATO 
did  not  crumble.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
NATO  going  down  the  drain  if  we  do  not 
have  an  MBT-70. 

I  recall  and  repeat  what  the  Stratton 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  said,  and  these  are  not 
people  who  are  either  imknowledgeable 
of  or  immime  to  the  sensitivity  of  mod- 
em warfare.  Their  report  on  the  tank 
situation  was  that  the  M60A1,  employed 
in  the  NATO  area,  was  superior  to  or 
equal  to  any  Russian  tank  under  the 
Warsaw  Pact. 

So  this  is  not  saying  that  we  are  going 
to  keep  doughboys  from  having  a  helmet 
or  a  gvm  or  a  hand  grenade  or  even  a 
tank.  We  have  plenty  M60-Al's.  The 
problem  is  that  if  there  was  a  mistake 
in  the  eflBcacy  of  tank  warfare,  which,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
is  highly  dubious,  to  say  the  least,  in  the 
year  of  1969 — if  there  is  a  problem  about 
the  efficacy  and  viability  of  tank  war- 
fare, it  relates  back  to  the  decision  made 
earlier  In  the  sixties  when  we  had  an 
M60A1,  when  it  was  known  to  be  a  good 
tank  and  an  efBcient  tank  and,  with  re- 
spect to  cost  and  production,  to  be  a 
proper  utilization  of  public  moneys.  We 
purposely  slowed  down  on  it  and  even 
discontinued  the  production  of  it  in  1967 
for  awhile,  in  a  fantastic  effort,  a  frenetic 
effort,  to  try  to  develop  a  new  tank.  Then 
the  M60-A1-E2 — I  am  not  trying  to  daz- 
zle anybody  by  a  recitation  of  nimibers 
and  statistics — was  to  be  the  dream  tank 
of  that  era. 

Where  is  that?  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  would  be  interested  to 
know.  There  are  300  chassis  of  M-60A2 
tanks,  like  the  chassis  of  cars,  stripped 
down  somewhere  on  a  i>arking  lot  in  De- 
troit, Mich.  It  is  a  boo-boo,  it  does  not 
work,  and  there  it  is.  I  have  a  lingering 
doubt  and  certain  expectation  that  may- 
be 5  years  from  now.  or  8  years  from 
now.  if  this  bill  is  passed  as  it  is,  there 
will  be  800  chassis  of  the  MBT-70.  Per- 
haps it  will  not  be  Detroit  but  maybe 
Pittsburgh  or  Cleveland. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  know 
the  reason  for  the  defect  in  those  tanks? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  ShUlelagh  sys- 
tem is  part  of  it,  according  to  the  Strat- 
ton report. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  overall  they  tried 
to  move  that  vehicle  too  fast. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  now  the  Senator 
complains  about  this  one  because  it  is 
moving  too  slowly.  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  points  in  favor  of  the  tank  that  they 


did  not  run  the  red  lights;  they  are  per- 
fecting this  thing  as  they  go.  If  it  is  ever 
completed,  it  will  be  the  best  tank  that 
we  or  anyone  else  ever  had. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  with 
all  due  respect,  my  quarrel  is  not  that  the 
MBT  is  moving  slow.  I  want  it  to  move 
even  slower;  in  fact,  I  want  to  put  the 
brakes  on  it;  not  wipe  it  out  and  not 
completely  do  away  with  what  has  been 
done  so  ineptly  and  put  it  away  and  for- 
get about  it.  All  I  am  asking  is  that  a 
sober,  reflective,  dispassionate  second 
look  be  taken  now  in  1969  relating  to  a 
decision  made  in  1963,  bearing  in  mind 
the  enormous  headaches  developed  in 
this  system  and  the  enormous  escala- 
tion of  costs  that  ensued  in  that  period. 

All  this  amendment  asks  is  that  the 
GAO,  the  agency  which  the  Senate  voted 
yesterday  to  assist  it,  make  a  determina- 
tion of  workability  of  the  defense  sys- 
tems and  its  analysis  thereof,  and  that 
the  GAO  be  given  a  chance  for  6  months 
to  look  into  this  matter.  If  it  is  given  the 
green  light  and  they  share  the  optimism 
of  others — and  they  are  legitimate  in 
their  optimism;  I  do  not  fault  them  for 
it — they  could  go  ahead. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGs  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  as  to  the  preference  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  as  to  whether 
he  would  like  to  discuss  these  pwints  as 
we  come  to  them  in  his  fine  presentation 
or  whether  he  would  wish  to  complete 
his  presentation  at  this  time  before  be- 
coming involved  in  further  colloquy. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  have  enjoyed  so 
much  this  exchange  I  had  forgotten  my 
prepared  speech. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  only 
on  page  1. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  if  the  Senator 
wishes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  rather  hear 
the  Senator  finish  his  fine  speech,  which 
I  have  had  a  chance  to  read,  and  then 
ask  the  Senator  a  number  of  questions, 
all  of  which  bear  on  the  information  the 
Senator  has  in  his  presentation.  After 
the  Senator  has  completed  his  presenta- 
tion we  could  then  engage  in  colloquy. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  in  my 
prepared  text  I  was  at  the  point  where 
I  began  an  analysis  of  the  chart  which 
is  still  in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber,  and 
I  pointed  out  the  escalated  costs  in  terms 
of  research,  development,  and  engineer- 
ing. That  is  when  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  I  had  our  brief  exchange  as 
to  the  figures.  I  presume  we  will  have  a 
way  to  verify  them  later. 

I  shall  now  continue  with  my  prepared 
text. 

Nor  do  these  figures  include  enormous 
expenditm-es  for  many  of  the  MBT-70 's 
subsystems. 

The  figures  on  the  board  thus  far  re- 
late solely  to  the  MBT-70  itself,  but  it 
has  elaborate,  complicated,  and  sophisti- 
cated subsystems.  Including  the  Shil- 
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lelagh  152-mllllmeter  gun  system  begun 
under  a  1959  authorization;  over  $30 
million  to  Lycoming  Corp.  for  research 
and  development  on  a  turbine  engine 
not  yet  close  to  production;  and  addi- 
tional expenditures  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  scavenger  system  needed  to  blow 
burning  residue  left  by  combustible  am- 
munition from  the  weapons  system. 

In  addition  to  R.D.T.  &  E.,  approxi- 
mately $200  million  is  programed  for 
production  engineering. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  all  boils  down 
to  is  that  the  unit  cost  of  the  tank  is  now 
expected  to  be  between  $520,000  and 
$750,000 — 2y2  to  3V2  times  as  much  as 
our  most  advanced  present  tank,  the 
M-60A-1.  I  believe  these  escalating  cost 
figures  alone  justify  the  study  we  pro- 
pose. 

Next,  Mr.  President,  there  is  the 
question  of  the  tank's  strategic  rationale. 
This  is  generally  a  part  of  the  area  dis- 
cussed in  the  exchange  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  MBT-70  was  approved  on  the 
basis  of  expenditure  projections  far  be- 
low those  which  have  occurred,  and  time 
schedules  far  better  than  those  met. 
Once  approved,  the  project  gained 
momentum.  It.  achieved  a  sort  of  self- 
perpetuating  justification  as  the  Army 
deemphasized  alternative  systems,  thus 
creating  a  greater  need  and  urgency  for 
a  new  system  than  would  otherwise  have 
existed. 

The  Ai-my  now  justifies  the  MBT-70 
because  of  the  quantitative  superiority  of 
tank  forces  in  the  Warsaw  Pact  as  com- 
pared with  NATO.  And  yet  this  year's 
House  Armed  Services  subcommittee's 
report  briefly  referred  to  in  the  Stratton 
report,  indicates  that  the  M-60A-1  tank, 
which  is  recognized  to  be  equal  or 
superior  to  the  Soviet  tank,  is  not  being 
produced  in  quantity.  That  is,  our  best 
current  tank  deployed,  the  M-60A-1 
which  is  equal  or  superior  to  anjrthing 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  have.  We  are  not 
producing  it  anyTvhere  near  close  to  its 
potential.  In  fact,  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  speotnmi,  it  is  currently  being  pro- 
duced at  a  very  minimal  level.  The  result 
is  fewer  tanks  at  a  higher  cost — about 
$222,000  per  unit. 

The  report  states  in  part : 

since  1959  the  M-60A-1  main  battle  tank 
has  been  the  mainstay  of  the  Army  armored 
units  In  Europe  and  the  Army  currently 
considers  this  tank  equal  to  or  superior  to 
Soviet-designed  tanks. 

Not  only  did  the  Army  fail  to  maintain  an 
adequate  production  rate  of  M-60A-l's  during 
the  1960's,  but  they  slowed  down  the  pro- 
duction line  and  even  closed  It  in  1967  to 
produce  the  M-60A1-E2,  which  still  cannot 
be  deployed  becavuse  of  deficiencies. 

U.S.  armored  capability  was  further 
degraded  by  the  sale  of  M-60A-l's  to  coun- 
tries other  than  NATO  allies — 

Made  reference  to  somewhat  briefly 
in  the  exchange  between  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  F^jlbright)  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton)— 

between    fiscal    year    1964    and    fiscal    year 
1969. 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  quote  an- 
other portion   of  the  Stratton   report 


which  will  put  in  precise  words  that 
which  I  simmiarized  In  my  answer,  I 
think  it  was,  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 

(Mr.  GOLDWATER)  : 

In  its  rush  to  develop  the  Sheridan  and  the 
M60A1E2 — 

That  is  the  one  with  all  the  unused 
chassis  In  Detroit — 

equipped  with  a  Shillelagh  guided  missile, 
the  Army  ordered  mass  production  of  these 
weapons  and  their  related  equipment  before 
there  was  adequate  assurance  that  the  de- 
signs were  suitable  and,  in  some  cases,  even 
before  production  of  fund  requests  had  been 
officially  approved.  The  fear  of  loss  of  pro- 
gram funds  appears  to  be  the  principal  rea- 
son why  the  Army  top  management  level 
urged  this  mass  production  against  the  ad- 
vice of  qualified  users  and  testing  agencies 
and  personnel  who  had  persistently  at- 
tempted to  portray  the  true  facts  of  their 
sadly  lagging  development  effort. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  pointed 
this  out,  and  I  am  not  suggesting  or  criti- 
cizing past  development  of  the  Shillelagh 
or  the  M-60A1-E2  tank  because  it  was 
too  fast.  But,  yes,  I  do  join  the  findings 
of  the  Stratton  committee.  But  I  am  not 
saying  now  that  we  must  go  headlong, 
full  speed  ahead,  and  emulate  by  repeti- 
tion that  which  has  already  been  proved 
to  be  so  tremendously  expensive,  if  not  a 
financially  catastrophic  blunder,  which 
constituted  the  genesis  of  the  Stratton 
report. 

Thus,  the  caution  I  am  advocating  in 
this  amendment  is  not  to  throw  the  whole 
thing  out,  to  abandon  it,  to  ignore  it  or  to 
forget  it.  The  caution  I  am  recommend- 
ing is  for  a  6-month  analysis  by  the  GAO, 
which  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  pointed  out  on  yesterday  is 
the  watchdog  for  Congress,  that  the 
GAO  be  given  6  months  to  take  a  look  at 
this  item  which  has  proved  to  be  so 
burdensome  and  difficult  to  cope  with 
since  1963. 

Similarly,  antitank  weapon^,  which 
are  presumably  an  important  part  of  our 
response  to  the  Soviet  tsoik  threat,  have 
apparently  been  given  low  priority.  This 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  itself. 
The  MBT-70  is  pushed,  advocated, 
urged,  and  given  high  priority,  but  the 
antitank  weapons,  for  reasons,  frankly,  I 
am  unable  to  understand,  are  given  low 
priority.  Yet  in  the  fiscal  year  1969  De- 
fense appropriations  hearing.  General 
Miley,  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Logistics,  Programs  and  Budget,  stated: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  postponed  the 
fiscal  year  1968  procurement  of  TOW  anti- 
tank weapon  for  higher  priority  items.  The 
$11  million  for  fiscal  year  1968  provided  a 
minimum  engineering  service  effort  to  insure 
the  availability  of  a  production  capability 
for  TOW  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  sum  of  $11  million  for  fiscal  1968, 
providing  for  a  minimum  engineering 
service  effort  to  insure  the  availability  of 
TOW,  thus  testified  General  Miley. 

There  is  another  antitank  concept, 
worked  upon  and  researched,  called  the 
Dragon.  According  to  testimony  before 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Committee  in 
the  90th  Congress,  it  was  stated  that 
there  are  no  funds  in  that  bill  for  the 
development  of  Dragon.  The  main  part  of 
the  fimds  for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment, training  and  evaluation— that  was 


$14>/2   million,  in  that  instance — came 
over  from  the  fiscal  1968  appropriations 
the  year  prior.  Originally  the  appropria- 
tion was  $20  mUlion  but  $5.5  milUon  was 
reprogrsmaed  to  "higher  priority  items." 
Mr.   President,   as   a   layman,   and   a 
nonsophisticate  in  the  art  of  warfare  but. 
hopefully,  endowed  with  a  modicum  of 
oommonsense,  I  find  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  it  is  that  a  vague  idea  of 
a  dream  tank  with  highly  complicated 
and  terribly  sophisticated  weaponry,  with 
ventilation  systems,  special  superstruc- 
tures, and  the  like,  became  such  a  high 
priority    item;    and    yet    the    antitank 
weapons,  those  which  can  be  mass-pro- 
duced in  larger  quantities,  with  greater 
deployability  in  terms  of  the  man  in  the 
field,  or  as  he  was  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  as  the  "dough- 
boy," why  those  weapons  that  could  be 
given  to  the  doughboy  were  given  low 
priority.  It  just  seems  to  me  It  defies 
commonsense.  Perhaps  there  Is  a  military 
explanation  for  it. 

So  while  the  Army  failed  to  produce 
enough  M-60A-l's,  it  also  failed  to  push 
for  antitank  weapons — a  curious  pattern 
of  priorities  which  could  lead  one  to  ques- 
tion the  seriousness  of  the  Soviet  tank 
threat. 

After  all,  what  this  debate  thus  far  has 
been  about,  as  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
'Mr.  GrOLDWATER)  polnts  out,  has  been 
that  we  have  our  NATO  commitments, 
and  we  have  to  keep  those  commitments. 
The  Russians  have  tanks:  we  have  to 
have  tanks.  The  Russians  possess  a  seri- 
ous-threat tank;  we  will  respond  by 
building  a  bigger  and  better  tank.  If  we 
are  concerned  about  Russian  tanks  in 
the  Russian  pact,  why  Is  it  that  we  put 
a  low  priority  on  these  weapons  sys- 
tems, the  TOW  and  the  Dragon,  the  anti- 
tank weapons  system  that  could  be  de- 
ployed in  the  greatest  abundance  for 
the  men  In  the  field.  They  would  be  a 
combatant  and  retaliatory  response  to 
the  Soviet  tank  threat,  if  the  Soviet  tank 
threat  indeed  be  that  enormous. 

In  any  case.  It  Is  entirely  pertinent  to 
ask  whether  the  MBT-70,  as  it  is  now 
conceived,  is  truly  a  necessary  and  effec- 
tive means  of  countering  the  tank  threat 
in  Europe — the  point  I  think  well  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  (Mr.  Fulbright*. 
This  brings  me,  perhaps,  to  the  core  of 
my  argument — cost  and  effectiveness. 
That  is  what  the  stud|  we  propose  would 
help  both  Congress  and  the  Pentagon  to 
determine. 

If  we  had  unlimited  resources.  I  guess 
we  could  take  a  gamble  on  the  MBT-70, 
even  If  the  stakes  kept  going  up.  But.  as 
every  Senator  knows — and  It  is  driven 
home  more  and  more  every  day  as  the 
session  grinds  on — we  do  not  have  un- 
limited resources.  We  have  lots  of  things 
we  would  like  to  do  but  cannot  do  be- 
cause our  funds  are  limited. 

We  have  a  projected  yearly  price  rise 
rate  of  6.4  percent,  the  highest  In  18 
years.  We  know  that  Inflation  has  driven 
prime  interest  rates  to  a  high  of  8'2 
percent.  Therefore,  we  must  exercise 
prudence  In  Government  spending  of 
public  moneys,  especially  the  least  eco- 
nomically productive  type — military 
spending. 
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Is  the  MBTt-TO  cost-effective?  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Poor,  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Aniy  for  Research  and  De- 
velopment, testjmed  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  4rmed  Services  that  It  Is 
cost-effective.  I  will  read  what  Mr.  Poor 
said:  1 

There  have  been  a  large  number  of  studies 
conducted  by  thfc  Army  to  determine  the 
cost  effectiveness  ^f  the  MBT-70,  and  I  think 
I  can  say  without  hesitation  that  all  of  these 
studies  Indicate  ttiat  the  MBT-70  U  a  more 
cost  effective  solution  to  the  large  number 
of  Warsaw  Pact  tanks  facing  us  than  any 
"*■'       ---•-   ■  ^jjjjj  ^g  have  been  able  to 
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other  tank  design 
consider 


That  is  what  %At.  Poor  says  on  behalf 


of  his  case.  Let 
response.    The 


same  conclusion 
ness  calculation 
pared  with  the 
other   weapons 


The  truth  in  answer  to  these  questions 
Is  that  the  Senate  does  not  know  the 
purpose  or  the  need  or  the  price. 

Mr.  President,  our  proposal  Is  not  en- 
tirely original.  The  many  problems  and 
doubts  regarding  the  MBT-70  led  the 
Special  Investigating  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee — 
that  is  the  Stratton  committee — to  rec- 
ommend recently: 

The  MBT-70  program  should  be  reap- 
praised and  a  report  of  finding  made  to 
Congress  prior  to  any  fiirther  steps  In  com- 
mitting funds  to  the  production  of  these 
tanks. 


me  say  this  about  it  In 
most    recent    computer 


study  of  antltartk  warfare  came  to  the 


But  the  cost-effectlve- 
for  the  MBT-70,  com- 

proven  M-60A-1  and 
.  was  based  on  an  ex- 
tremely low  an(^  now  out-of-date  esti- 
mate of  the  iMBT-70's  cost.  The 
M-60A-1,  by  contrast,  was  priced  at  a 
high  figure,  api^arently  based  on  the 
limited  productioh  policy  now  being  pur- 
sued, t^^  fewer  J(iI-60A-l's  produced,  the 
higher  the  cost  per  unit,  the  lower  the 
cost-effectiveness^  and  therefore  the  less 
effective  they  arei.  So  If  we  translate  the 
cost  of  the  M-€^A-1  per  unit,  we  will 
have  a  higher  coat;  but  it  is  a  poor  com- 
parison in  contrakting  it  with  the  MBT- 
70.  T 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  a  very 
small  increment  ill  the  price  of  the  MBT- 
70  would  make  ii  no  longer  cost-effec- 
tive. It  would  become  less  economical  to 
produce  and  use  than  other  systems.  I 
am  awaiting  a  report  of  the  exact  cost 
flgiu^  at  which  the  MBT-70  goes  over 
that  line. 

In  this  cost-effectiveness  business, 
there  is  a  sort  oJE  magical  line  beyond 
which  an  Item  becomes,  costwise,  inef- 
fective and  Inefficient.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  MBT-70  is  close  to 
that  line.  A  small  increment  in  its  cost 
and  it  would  be  over.  I  have  asked  for  a 
report  on  that  and  have  not  received  it 
yet.  With  the  Increased  costs,  delays,  and 
problems,  perhaps  It  already  has  gone 
over  the  line.         1 

We  can  surely  ^uild  a  better  tank.  I 
do  not  dispute  th»t,  with  our  scientific, 
technological,  and  generally  creative 
genius,  given  the:  money  in  unlimited 
abundance,  we  coi^d  buUd  a  better  tank. 
I  guess,  when  youj  get  right  down  to  It. 
Apollo  11  proves  that,  under  the  most 
optimum  of  circu$istances.  without  the 
intervention  of  other  countries,  or  with- 
out trying  to  thwart  or  stop  it  or  resist 
it  or  fool  with  it  or  foul  it.  the  United 
States  has  adequate — indeed,  abun- 
dant— creative  pot^tial  to  come  up  with 
almost  anything  saientific,  except  a  cure 
for  the  common  cold. 

But  the  point  isj  we  do  not  have  un- 
limited funds,  and  j  for  what  purpose  are 
we  going  to  build  tbe  MBT-70?  For  what 
purpose  will  it  be  utilitarian  in  1974  or 
1975  or  1976,  whenever  it  is  produced? 
We  keep  moving  thf  date  back.  Originally 


Representative  Mendel  Rivers'  office — 
and  Representative  Rivers  is  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee—issued this  release  on  July  10,  1969, 
in  connection  with  the  Stratton  Army 
tank  report.  Here  is  what  Representative 
Rivers'  office  said  in  releasing  this 
report; 

It  Is  also  recommended  that  no  additional 
Sherldans  be  sent  to  Vietnam  until  after  all 
major  defects  have  been  eliminated  and  that 
the  Main  Battle  Tank  (the  MBT-70)  pro- 
gram be  reappraised  before  further  funds  are 
committed. 

That  is  the  summary  statement  issued 
by  the  office  of  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Servi<?es  Committee,  a  man 
intimately  knowledgeable  of  military 
matters,  who  says  the  main  battle  tank, 
the  MBT-70.  program  should  be  reap- 
praised before  further  funds  are  com- 
mitted. 

Secretary  Laird  himself  listed  the 
MBT  among  the  problems  inherited  in 
the  Pentagon  on  January  20,  1969.  Sec- 
retary Laird  said : 

Many  problems,  large  and  small,  have  al- 
ready been  Identified.  They  range  from  ob- 
vious ones  such  as  those  connected  with  the 
Pueblo,  the  TPX,  and  the  Main  Battle  Tank, 
to  less  visible  ones  such 


it  was  supposed  tq 

1969.  Now  It  Is  th^  mid- 1 970  s 

what  price? 


be  In  production  In 
And  at 


Then  he  went  on  to  recite  some  less 
visible  ones.  Here  is  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, again  one  who  came  into  this  posi- 
tion not  unsophisticated  In  terms  of  the 
operations  of  the  Department,  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
Members  of  Congress  in  Defense  and  De- 
fense appropriation  matters,  and  he  said 
three  of  the  biggest  problems  he  inherited 
when  he  became  Secretary  of  Defense 
were  the  Pueblo,  the  TFX,  and  the  MBT. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  remem- 
bers, does  he  not,  that  the  same  Secre- 
tary he  is  talking  about  asked  for  $44.9 
million  In  the  last  budget  to  continue 
this  research  and  development?  That  is 
the  same  man  the  Senator  is  talking 
about. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  Is  emi- 
nently correct.  The  Secretary  asked  for 
more  than  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  recommended  and  the  item 
was  reduced  by  $15  million. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  reduced  it  $15  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  How  do  I  explain  it' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  have  difficulty  ex- 
plaining—without using  It  in  the  sense  of 
derogation— what  I  classify  as  the  po- 
litical schizophrenia  that  Is  inherent  in 


the  Secretary's  making  a  recommenda- 
tion that  we  expend  another  $45  million 
for  R.  &  D.,  $24.5  million  for  production, 
and  so  forth. 

In  his  explanation  that  we  ought  to 
do  that — or  his  request  that  Congress 
do  that — he  says  that  three  of  the  great- 
est headaches — problems — I  do  not  want 
to  misquote  him — he  inherited  were  the 
Pueblo,  the  TPX,  and  the  MBT. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  In  a  moment,  after 
concluding  my  response  to  the  present 
question. 

I  cannot  understand  it.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  opportunity  but  it  is  not  mine— 

and  I  am  not  quarreling  about  that 

to  specifically  question  the  Secretary  as 
how  he  can  justify  these  three  incidents. 
The  Pueblo  certainly  was  not  our  shining 
hour.  The  TFX  was  considered  to  be  the 
calamity  of  this  era,  the  millstone  around 
McNamara's  neck;  and  then  he  includes 
gratuitously   or   not.    the   main   battle 
tank.  How  he  then  can  recommend  we 
go  ahead  with  it,  without  any  second 
look,  I  cannot  understand.  Perhaps  some- 
one can  explain  it  to  me. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  an  answer,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  there  is  something  of  a  paral- 
lel between  the  circumstances  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  raised  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  with  regard 
to  Secretary  Laird's  position  and  the  time 
in,  I  think  September  or  October  of  1967, 
when,  after  a  magnificent  speech  point- 
ing out  how  ineffective  an  anti-ballistic- 
mlssile  system  would  be,  and  giving  all 
the  arguments  against  it,  former  Secre- 
tary McNamara  came  up  with  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  so-called  thin  ABM  sys- 
tem—a  nonsequltur,   it  seems   to   me, 
comparable  in  many  ways  with  the  non- 
sequltur which  has  been  posed  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  here. 

Perhaps  the  same  explanations  are 
applicable  broadly  to  each.  They  may 
include  political  pressure,  and  perhaps 
pressure  from  perfectly  well-intentioned 
industrial  interests  or  professional  in- 
terests within  the  Pentagon;  but  in  any 
event.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  needs 
to  be,  and  I  am  not  myself,  embarrassed 
by  this  inconsistency,  because  we  have 
seen  it  before. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  that  very  appro- 
priate and  apt  observation. 

I  would  not  speculate;  it  serves  no 
purpose  to  speculate  whether  conceiv- 
ably, in  my  judgment,  there  could  be 
pressure  from  a  contractor  or  political 
pressure.  Perhaps  it  could  be  this — and 
this  may  well  happen:  We  have  many 
systems  and  weapons;  the  Army  wants 
Nos.  1  through  200,  the  Navy  wants 
Nos.  201  through  400,  and  the  Air  Force 
wants  Nos.  401  through  600.  They  each 
want  200  items.  So  they  have  this  give- 
and-take  process:  "Well,  I  will  give  in 
to  you  on  this  one,  and  let  you  go  ahead 
with  this  one,  but  I  am  going  to  put  the 
brakes  on  the  Cheyenne.  I  will  let  you 
go  ahead  with  the  C-5A,  but  I  have  to 
call  a  halt  on  the  MOL.  Thus,  by  this 
process  if  you  give  me  a  little  and  I  will 
give  you  a  little,  we  will  work  out  a  pack- 
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age,  and  perhaps  we  can  put  on  a  har- 
monious, smiling  face  and  a  unanimous 
front  in  terms  of  making  a  considered 
presentation  to  Congress." 

There  Is  give  and  take,  I  readily  admit 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  in  all 
of  life,  and  it  is  not  being  critical  of 
the  military  when  I  say  that  this  kind 
of  horse  trading  or  log  rolling  is  perhaps 
part  of  their  existence.  It  is  part  of  ours, 
as  it  is  a  part  of  every  human  being. 

Mr.  CASE.  There  is  no  question  about 
it,  and  there  is  no  bitterness  or  any  at- 
tack on  motives  or  anything  else  involved 
in  the  Senator's  position  or  mine,  or  any 
Senator's  position,  in  regard  to  the  mili- 
tary. They  are  great  people,  doing  an  un- 
imaginably difficult  job,  and  we  want  to 
be  helpful  in  terms  of  protecting  them 
from  their  own  inner  stresses  and  ex- 

C6SS6S 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Unfortunately,  because 
of  an  executive  meeting,  I  have  not  had 
the  chance  to  hear  the  entire  presenta- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator,  but 
as  to  the  part  I  have  heard,  I  might  point 
out,  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  that  we  did  not  approach  our 
duties  on  that  committee,  or  at  least  I 
did  not  see  any  evidence  of  it,  on  the 
basis  of  any  political  considerations 
whatsoever. 

We  were  sent  a  list  of  weapons  and 
equipment  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
military  experts,  was  needed  for  the  best 
balanced  defense  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  protection  of  its  security. 

There  were  many  items  that  we  ques- 
tioned as  to  whether  they  were  neces- 
sary. We  went  into  it  very  carefully,  and 
there  were  long  discussions,  for  instance, 
as  to  some  of  the  different  missUes.  The 
experts  were  there  to  point  out  the  rea- 
sons for  the  difference.  We  would  ask, 
"Why  would  not  this  missile  do  the 
same  job  that  the  other  one  would  do?" 
We  spent  long  hours  going  over  such  mat- 
ters very  carefully. 

There  are  certain  items  that  certainly 
I.  for  one,  was  not  completely  happy 
with.  I  was  one  of  the  earliest  critics  of 
the  TFX,  which  the  Senator  mentioned. 
But  unfortunately,  through  a  series  of 
circumstances  over  the  years,  we  have 
not  had  too  many  new  weapons  models. 
We  have  had  lots  of  research  and  devel- 
opment, but  not  very  much  building,  and 
we  had  to  take  what  was  in  existence.  It 
was  not  always,  in  my  judgment,  the 
finest  choice;  it  was,  you  might  say,  the 
only  game  in  town.  That  was  what  there 
was;  this  was  the  choice,  and  you  had  to 
develop  it  further,  improve  it,  and  hope- 
fully finally  get  it  around  to  doing  the 
operational  jobs  that  the  military  felt 
was  important. 

So  this  is  the  circumstance.  I  have  the 
greatest  sympathy  for  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  in  dealing  with  some  of  the 
conditions  and  some  of  the  complexi- 
ties that  he  found.  Certainly  he  was 
knowledgeable;  he  had  served  on  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  he  was  not  in  charge,  and  when 
he  assumed  the  job,  along  with  the  new 
administration,  he  had  to  accept  what 


was  there,  just  as  our  committee,  when 
we  sat  down  to  go  over  the  requests  and  to 
look  at  this  bill,  which  is  the  authori- 
zation for  military  procurement,  had  to 
accept  the  conditions  that  existed,  and 
there  are  many  areas  where  there  could 
have  been  criticism. 

But  there  are  always  two  ways  to  make 
an  approach,  negative  or  positive.  We 
could  find  fault  forever;  but  I  hope  my 
distinguished   colleague — who   does  not 
seem  to  be  extremely  interested  in  what 
I  am  saying;  I  hope  I  am  not  conduct- 
ing an  exercise  in  futility  here,  trying 
to  make  an  explanation. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Oh,  no. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee,  having  spent  many  hours,  I 
feel  that  there  was  not  any  political  con- 
sideration. I  have  been  in  and  around 
the  military,  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
many  years;  and  I  think  sometimes  un- 
fortunately they  are  given  the  blame  for 
things  that  are  not  their  fault.  I  should 
like  to  make  the  point  that  I  am  in  com- 
plete sympathy  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  the  tremendous  job  that  he  in- 
herited, with  the  conditions  that  he  in- 
herited, and  I  say,  in  the  best  judgment 
of  this  committee,  nonpolitically,  with 
full  consideration  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  the  protection  of  this  country, 
this  is  the  way,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to 
ascertain,  the  committee  as  well  as  the 
military  experts   that  appeared  before 
us  honestly  felt.  I  did  not  see  any  evi- 
dence of  a  fellow  saying.  "Well,  I  have 
a  factory  in  my  State  which  is  going  to 
make  some  roller  skates;   therefore  we 
ought  to  buy  them  for  the  Navy."  I  did 
not  find  any  of  that.  I  have  found  a  lot 
of  it  suggested.  I  have  found  a  lot  of  it 
suggested   by   innuendo,   from   time   to 
time.  As  with  so  many  things  in  these 
complex  times  in  which  we  live,  the  im- 
pulse is  to  dissent  rather  than  try  to  put 
together,  and  to  put  the  emphasis  in  the 
wrong  place. 

That  was  my  purpose  in  rising.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
his  courtesy  in  yielding. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  senior  Senator  from 
California.  I  hope  that  by  nothing  I  said, 
either  by  spoken  word  or  by  inference  or 
innuendo  connected  therewith,  did  I  im- 
ply that  there  was  any  poUtics  played 
in  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  com- 
mented on  how  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
could  on  one  occasion  identify  the  main 
battle  tank  in  the  ignominious  trium- 
virate of  the  Pueblo,  the  TFX,  and  the 
MBT-70. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  think  the  Pueblo  is  no 
longer  relevant.  I  think  that  through  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
that  was  finalized. 

I  think  there  was  a  problem  imder  the 
new  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  I  hope 
that  some  of  the  things  referred  to  when 
talking  about  the  main  battle  tank  have 
been  very  drastically  changed  and  that 
many  of  these  elements  that  constituted 
a  problem  2  or  3  or  4  years  ago  are  no 
longer  a  problem.  There  has  been  a  pass- 
age of  time  and  what  he  said  on  a  cer- 
tain day  may  no  longer  apply. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California.  What  the  Secretary  of 


Defense  may  have  said  a  few  months 
earlier  in  1969  may  admittedly  no  longer 
apply,  so  fluctuating  are  the  justifica- 
tions for  programs,  whether  it  be  the 
quick  justification  that  we  debated  for 
3  months  as  between  the  Sentinel  thin 
shield  defense  of  the  big  cities  as  against 
the  mad  Chinese  to  a  couple  of  weeks 
later— that  was  January  20 — to  March 
14  when  the  President  made  his  speech 
on  the  thin  protection  of  the  land-based 
ICBM's  as  against  an  attack  by  the  not 
so  mad  Russians. 

Justifications  change  very  quickly.  I 
think  the  point  the  Senator  makes  is  an 
important  one.  Justifications  can  change. 
Conditions  can  change.  Events  can 
change.  However,  the  dream  never  does. 
The  dream  is  stiU  the  1963  dream. 

It  was  a  dream  they  had  lurking 
around  the  Pentagon  where  someone  had 
said,  "We  want  to  have  a  better  tank. 
Maybe  somehow,  somewhere,  we  might 
want  one  of  those  good  old  tanks. 

So,  in  1963  they  were  dreaming.  And 
they  are  still  dreaming  and  dreaming  an 
evermore  expensive  dream — $303  mil- 
lion now.  God  knows  what  it  will  be  a 
year  from  now. 

They  are  still  dreaming.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  said,  times  change, 
and  what  Secretary  Laird  meant  when 
he  said  that  the  three  greatest  headaches 
were  the  Pueblo,  the  TFX,  and  the  main 
battle  tanks  may  have  changed. 

How  would  the  Senator  like  tc  be  in 
that  company?  As  little  as  I  think  of  the 
MBT-70,  nothing  I  have  said  before  or 
will  say  in  these  remarks  would  dispar- 
age it  as  much  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense himself  did  by  associating  it  with 
the  Pueblo  and  the  TFX. 

The  Senator  from  California  now  says 
that  things  have  changed  and  that  what 
the  Secretary  said  about  the  Pueblo  is 
no  longer  in  effect.  The  bumper  stickers 
are  off  the  cars.  The  TFX  is  all  straight- 
ened out,  and  the  MBT-70  is  all  straight- 
ened out.  That  is  a  pious  hope  which,  in 
my  judgment,  will  never  be  realized. 
I  revert  to  my  text. 
In  an  exclusive  interview  with  George 
Wilson,  of  the  Washington  Post,  the 
Secretary  expressed  dismay  at  the 
amoimt  of  gadgetry  which  has  resulted 
in  expensive  breakdowns  and  repairs  on 
the  MBT-70.  This  was  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Wilson.  It  was  later  than  the  one 
previously  quoted.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
Senator  from  Callfomia  had  to  leave 
the  Chamber. 

He  may  think  that  the  MBT-70  is 
hunky-dory  today.  However,  he  did  not 
think  it  was  good  when  he  put  it  with 
the  Pueblo  and  the  TFX.  and  when  he 
was  talking  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  He  wondered  if  we  need  all 
these  extravagant  MBT-70  devices  when 
the  Russians  get  along  well  with  simpler 
equipment. 

That  is  not  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
talking  or  the  Senator  from  Oregon  or 
anyone  else  who  is  advocating  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  This  is  an  interview  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  who,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  recommends  going  ahead 
with  the  MBT-70  despite  the  fact  that 
he  associates  it  with  the  Pueblo  and  the 
TFX. 
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In  July  196 J,  issue  of  Government 
Executive,  Qen0ral  Betts,  the  man  in 
charge  of  this  ^om  a  programing  point 
of  view,  stated : 

The  most  Important  problem  is  that  we 
have  given  It  a  ««at  deal  of  capability  and 
that  means  a  v^ry  expensive  vehicle.  The 
problem  Is  whethftr  we  have  put  more  In  this 
vehicle  than  we  ijequlre.  The  toughest  ques- 
tion Is  whether  we  really  need  everything 
that's  in  this  tan: 


This  is  not 
amendment  tall 
charge  of  the  pi 
I  wonder,  whel 
that  is  in  it.  Is 
Do  we  need  it  al 

General  Betts 

While  we  contli 
continue    to    ani 
some  of  the  thln( 
have  to  have  a  coi 
ons  systems  as  It 
have   all   of   the 
trolled  flre  contn 


the  proponent  of  the 
ng,  but  the  general  in 
ogram.  He  wondered,  as 
er  we  need  everything 
it  programed  properly? 
all?  I  ask. 
ent  on  to  say : 

ue  to  test  It,  we  will  also 
lyze    whether    to    give    up 
that  are  In  It.  It  doesn't 
blnatlon  of  several  weap- 
es  now.  It  doesn't  have  to 
ntegrated    computer-con- 
that  it  does  now. 


Of  course,  wei  cannot  have  our  cake 
and  eat  it,  too,  a$  someone  once  said.  We 
cannot  justify  tlie  MBT-70  by  dream- 
ing about  it  and  saying  we  will  have  all 
of  this  sophisticated  gadgetry,  this  dual 
fire  system,  the  Ehillelagh,  the  152  mm., 
and  the  fire  control  where,  if  there  is  a 
nuclear  explosion,  the  hatch  can  be 
closed  and  we  will  live  in  isolation,  some- 
what analogous  to  the  astronauts,  but 
not  quite  so  roonw. 

We  cannot  hate  all  that  gadgetry  and 
f.nd  out  it  is  too  JBxpensive,  and  then  ask 
a  rhetorical  question,  as  the  general  does, 
and  say  we  have  io  strip  some  of  this  out. 
We  will  be  back  tto  where  we  started  with 
theM60Al. 

We  cannot  propose  this  tank  as  the 
ultimate,  as  the  qesired  objective  with  its 
great  sophistication  and  its  great  com- 
plexity and  then  strip  it  of  that  which 
makes  it  diftereiit  and  makes  it  pre- 
sumably utilitarian  and  then  go  forward 
with  it.  When  slou  leave  it,  it  will  be 
little  better  thai^  the  existing  tank  ex- 
cept that  the  c^sts  productionwise  are 
infinitely  more  ejcpensive. 

The  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  Is 
making  a  study  4)r  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment of  MBT-7(i  components  in  an  at- 
tempt to  make  xhe  system  more  cost 
effective.  There  may  well  be  some 
changes  in  oompbnents  and  design,  de- 
pending on  the  ftidings  and  DOD's  will- 
ingness to  adopt  t  hem. 

I  want  to  make  this  clear.  I  am  getting 
close  to  the  end  of  my  remarks  and  to 
the  end  of  my  voi<ie. 

The  amendment  we  offer  today  would 
not  in  any  way  ptt^e judge  the  fate  of  the 
MBT-70.  It  would  strike  out  $30  million 
under  research  and  development  and 
S24.5  milhon  under  production-based 
support  which  wduld  be  used  for  manu- 
facture of  prototypes.  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  what  the  item  basically  con- 
sists. It  would  piohibit  further  author- 
ization until  after  a  full  investigation  by 
the  auditing  arm  of  Congress,  the  Gov- 
ernment Accounting  OfBce. 

These  are  our  nuditors.  As  the  senior 
Senator  from  Miiisouri  pointed  out,  this 
is  the  one  agency  of  Government  that  is 
sort  of  ours.  We  eaxmot  be  suspicious  of 
them  or  fear  th;m  or  be  resistent  to 


them.  They  are  our  creatures.  They  are 
not  imder  the  control  of  the  President. 
The  Comptroller  General  is  appointed 
for  a  term  of  15  years.  He  is  immune  ex- 
cept for  malfeasance  or  nonfeasance.  He 
is  immune  from  the  pressure  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive. All  we  ask  in  the  amendment  is 
that  our  auditors,  our  watchdogs,  be 
given  a  chance  to  examine  this  item 
afresh,  to  examine  it  from  a  point  of 
view  to  which  perhaps  it  has  never  been 
subjected  since  its  inception  in  1963. 

Let  me  add  at  this  point  that  to  do  this 
would  not  be  turning  this  system  over  to 
a  bunch  of  nonknowing,  philosophical 
eggheads.  The  GAO  already  has  worked 
in  analyzing  this  system.  Their  efforts 
and  their  endeavors  were  instrimiental 
to  the  Stratton  subcommittee,  which,  as 
has  been  quoted  so  often,  went  into  the 
basic  question  of  tanks,  more  specifically, 
the  Sheridan,  the  ShUlelagh,  and  what- 
have-you,  with  passing  reference  to  the 
MBT-70.  But  the  GAO  is  a  well-trained 
and  experienced  professional  and  com- 
petent group  which  has  systems  analysts 
who  not  only  would  do  this  study  ob- 
jectively, but  also,  based  on  the  past  per- 
formance they  rendered  to  the  Stratton 
subcommittee,  are,  by  actual  fact  and  by 
case  example,  equipped  to  do  the  job. 

So  we  ask  in  this  amendment  to  have 
four  questions  answered  by  the  Comp- 
troller General.  We  ask  for  6  months  In 
which  to  have  the  questions  answered. 

First,  why  research  and  development 
costs  estimates  have  had  to  be  revised 
steadily  upward  since  1965 — again  re- 
ferring to  the  chart  in  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber. 

Second,  whether  the  MBT-70,  consid- 
ering Its  revised  estimated  production 
costs,  will  be  the  most  effective  weapon 
to  meet  the  contingency  for  which  it  was 
originally  planned. 

Third,  whether  the  strategic  projec- 
tions made  in  1963  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  the  MBT  will  stiU  be  valid  when  It 
finally  becomes  available  for  use.  That  is, 
will  it  be  obsolete  as  the  result  of  ad- 
vanced technology  and  new  strategy? 
Again,  this  has  reference  to  the  questions 
and  the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Ai-kansas  <Mr.  Pulbright)  . 

Fourth,  whether  there  are  more  feas- 
ible Eind  less  expensive  alternatives  to  the 
development  of  the  MBT-70. 

The  amendment  requires  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  to 
submit  the  results  of  his  study  and  in- 
vestigation, together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  deems  appropriate,  to 
Congress  not  more  than  6  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  ask  that  the 
MBT-70  be  completely  and  summarily 
canceled.  This  we  do  not  ask.  In  1963, 
when  it  was  conceived,  the  production 
date  was  geared  to  be  1969.  We  are  in 
1969.  The  production  date  is  now  esti- 
mated to  be  some  time  in  the  mid-seven- 
ties, 5  years  or  more  away.  We  ask  only 
that,  in  view  of  this  5 -year  delay  In  pro- 
duction, in  view  of  the  increase  in  the 
research  and  development  costs,  In  view 
of  the  extremely  high  projected  per  imit 
cost,  in  view  of  the  improvement  in  mo- 
bile, cheap,  and  effective  antitank  weap- 
ons, and  in  view  of  the  changing  role  of 
the  tank  in  modem  warfare — In  view  of 


all  these  things,  which,  to  me  at  least,  are 
legitimate  questicais,  but  in  the  aggre- 
gate make  an  abundant  case — that  the 
Comptroller  General  make  a  ccMnplete 
and  thorough  6-month  study  to  see 
whether  a  course  that  was  charted  in 
1963,  under  dreams  and  ideas  perhaps 
appropriate  at  that  time,  is  Justifiable, 
either  scientifically,  technologically,  mil- 
itarily, or  economically.  In  1969. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  jimior  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  my  fellow 
junior  Senator,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, for  initiating  a  probing  examina- 
tion of  one  aspect  of  the  military  au- 
thorization measure  before  the  Senate. 
This  sort  of  careful  study  is  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  this  country,  to  insure 
that  we  have  the  defense  apparatus  we 
need  and  that  we  do  not  spend  money  on 
a  defense  apparatus  we  may  not  need. 

Piankly,  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind 
as  to  this  amendment  and  the  value  of 
this  tank.  Some  cynical  citizens  think 
that  nothing  is  ever  determined  by  fact 
and  logic  in  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the 
Senate.  I  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  it 
Is,  because  my  vote  will  be  determined  by 
what  I  learn,  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
in  the  Senate,  from  those  who  support 
this  amendment  and  from  those  who  do 
not. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  inflationary 
aspects  of  the  defense  budget.  We  are 
being  asked  to  support  an  extension  of 
the  surtax  not  only  for  the  remainder 
of  this  year  but  also  for  a  further  period 
of  time  to  deal  with  inflation.  One  way 
to  deal  with  inflation  is  to  have  the 
tightest  possible  defense  budget;  and  I 
am  not  convinced  at  the  present  time 
that  all  items,  including  this  one,  in  the 
defense  budget  are  necessary.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  few  questions 
that  relate  in  part  to  this  aspect. 

First,  are  we  contributing  at  present 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
NATO  defenses  in  Europe? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  wish  I  had  at  my 
fingertips,  or  based  on  immediate  re- 
search, all  the  answers  to  the  legitimate 
and  probing  questions  of  the  Senator 
from  California. 

I  do  not  know,  in  terms  of  dollars  ex- 
pended, whether  we  are  maintaining  half 
the  cost  of  NATO.  It  would  be  my  guess 
that  we  are,  but  I  do  not  want  to  attest 
to  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a 
very  high  percentage. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  is  a  very  high  per- 
centage, I  think  we  are  safe  in  saying. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  One  fact  I  do  know 
is  that  the  cost  of  U.S.  troops  in  Ger- 
many Is  nmnlng,  for  us,  to  the  tune  of 
$850  million  a  year.  There  is  that  much 
drain  on  the  balance  of  payments  in  this 
period  of  inflation. 

This  leads  me  to  question  whether  we 
should  build  tanks  for  a  type  of  war  that 
is  unlikely  ever  to  occur.  I  want  to  hear 
the  case  for  this  tank  and  the  threat  of 
that  kind  of  war  from  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  when  he  responds  to  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  has  any 
comment  on  the  validity  of  the  threat 
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that  we  might  find  otirselves  involved  in 
a  conventional  or  a  tactical  nuclear  war 
in  Europe,  whether  that  threat  is  so  grave 
that  we  need  this  sort  of  tank? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  consider  that  to  be. 
again,  a  very  wholesome  question.  I  am 
aware  that  the  Senator  from  California 
was  away  from  the  Chamber,  attending  a 
hearing  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  on  an  educational  bill 
that  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  Nation. 
While  he  was  at  the  committee  meeting, 
an  exchange  took  place  between  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  (Mr.  Fulbright)  .  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  and  my- 
self, and.  in  part,  also  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)— and  perhaps 
other  Senators — on  this  point,  on  this 
fundamental  question. 

I  asked,  at  the  end  of  my  speech. 
Whither  goest  the  tank?  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright >  pointed 
out  that  tanks  may  well  be  the  bell- 
weather  of  success  in  El  Salvador  and 
Honduras;  they  may  be  indispensably 
necessary  in  Haiti,  where  Dr.  Duvalier 
may  well  need  them,  to  stay  in  power. 
They  may  well  be  needed  in  other  areas, 
too. 

But,  at  best,  I  can  only  pose  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  one  of  the  questions  that  I,  as 
a  freshman  Senator — just  as  fresh  as  the 
junior  Senator  from  California— want 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  answer. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  endowed  with 
all  the  innate  wisdom  and  experience 
that  are  necessary  to  make  a  highly  so- 
phisticated answer  to  the  question;  but  I 
think  the  question  is  legitimate.  When 
one  who  is  as  experienced  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, who  has  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  for  many  years  and  has  seer  dif- 
ferent wars  come  and  go  and  different 
threats  come  and  evaporate — when  he, 
based  on  that  experience,  wonders 
whether  the  tank  is  a  viable  force  of 
modem  weaponry  in  Western  Europe 
\mder  conditions  that  obtain  in  the  year 
1969,  at  least  I  have  to  wonder,  at  least 
I  have  to  ask  the  question  and  search  for 
the  answer.  I  need  the  assistance  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  , 
I  need  the  assistance  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington), 
men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
effort  of  providing  an  adequate,  proper 
defense. 

I  need  the  assistance  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  of  the  Battelle 
Institute,  which  have  made  studies. 
These  are  questions  that  ought  to  be 
asked.  That  is  aU  I  am  asking  in  my 
amendment.  I  can  only  ask  the  question. 
It  is  easy  to  ask  questions.  It  is  the  easi- 
est thing  in  the  world  to  cross-question 
oneself.  But  when  an  item  has  been  im- 
bued with  delay;  is  perhaps  not  of  timely 
essence;  is  not  a  make-or-break  propo- 
sition, that  we  have  to  have  tomorrow, 
I  should  like  to  have  an  answer  to  the 
question. 

I  was  against  the  ABM  and  opposed 
to  those  who  said  we  could  not  wait  be- 
cause it  was  important  that  we  have  it 
in  connection  with  forthcoming  talks  on 
limitations  of  armaments.  That  may  be 
so.  But  no  one  can  say  that  this  Item 
is  of  immediate  essence.  It  has  been  de- 
layed 5  years  now.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
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produced  in  1969,  but  it  will  not  be  pro- 
duced imtil  1974  or  1975. 1  hope  that  will 
not  be  the  case. 

These  are  the  questions  we  ask.  We 
ask  that  we  be  given  6  months  to  permit 
our  investigators,  our  accountants,  in 
the  General  Accoxmting  Office,  an  arm 
of  Congress,  to  take  a  look  at  this 
proposal. 

Give  us  6  months.  I  ask  that  of  the 
Senator  from  California  who  is  not  com- 
mitted on  this  vote,  and  who  approaches 
the  matter,  as  much  as  any  other  Sena- 
tor, on  a  factual  basis  without  a  knee- 
jerk  reaction.  Because  of  his  experience 
as  a  comptroller,  he  has  an  analytical 
and  precise  approach.  That  is  the  na- 
ture of  his  thinking.  He  served  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  was  part  of  his  job  to 
analyze  the  pros  and  cons  of  proposals, 
although,  of  course,  not  weapons  systems 
in  a  State  organization.  He  did  deal  with 
other  systems  and  methodology,  and  he 
was  able  to  make  a  dispassionate,  in- 
formed, imemotional  judgment  based  on 
known  facts,  worthy  assumptions,  and 
the  like.  All  I  am  asking  of  the  Senator 
from  California  and  other  Senators  is 
that  the  entirety  of  Congress,  all  100 
Senators  and  435  Representatives,  be 
given  the  benefit  of  the  kind  of  dispas- 
sionate analysis  that  the  Senator  from 
California  would  give  a  system.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  California  to  make  the 
kind  of  judgment  that  he  would  make 
back  in  California  or  the  kind  of  judg- 
ment of  this  system  he  would  now  like 
to  have  given  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, Mr.  Staats,  and  his  staff. 

If  we  were  saying  in  this  amendment. 
"Knock  out  all  the  money— period."  I 
would  not  support  it.  I  could  not  have 
enough  knowledge,  as  a  lawyer  from  the 
State  of  Missouri,  to  know  if  this  is  the 
right  thing  to  do.  I  am  frank  to  admit 
I  am  not  that  knowledgeable  on  this  sub- 
ject. But  I  do  ask  that  we  not  spend  any 
more  for  a  moment  on  this  painstaking 
and  tortoise-like  tank.  All  I  ask  is  6 
months.  I  ask  that  the  Senator  from 
California  join  •with  me;  nothing  more. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  been  very  generous  in  yielding. 
I  understcxKi  the  Senator  to  say  that  he 
would  not  favor  knocking  out  all  the 
money  for  this  item  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  No.  I  said  if  the  bill 
contained  lines  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  the  money 
items,  and  did  not  contain  the  rest  of  the 
items  that  call  for  study  by  the  GAO,  I 
would  not  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  does  take  the  money,  all  of  it  out 
of  the  bill,  for  this  tank. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  for  this  limited  purpose,  for  this 
limited  period  of  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  PV>r  6  months.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  would  be  the 
length  of  the  study. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  knows  he 
would  be  taking  the  money  out  imtil 
there  is  another  authorization  bill  and 
appropriation  bill,  which  is  ordinarily  1 
year. 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  But  there  are  excep- 
tions, I  understand,  to  the  appropriation 
process,  whereby  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation could  come  in. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  not  ordinarily 
done,  and  there  could  not  be  money 
transferred  for  this  purpose,  l>ecause 
when  the  appropriation  is  cut  out,  the 
artery  is  cut  that  gives  it  life. 

Does  the  Senator  know  that  this  oper- 
ation would  close  down  and  stop  by  Sep- 
tember 30,  and  that  the  people  who  are 
there  would  no  longer  be  employed,  cer- 
tainly not  in  that  project?  To  start  it  up 
is  not  like  lighting  a  fire.  You  would  have 
to  get  men  who  are  qualified  and  get 
them  back  on  the  job  and  get  it  fired  up 
in  that  way. 

I  am  told  by  people  who  have  experi- 
ence that  taking  this  money  out,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Senator's  amendment,  would 
cost  about  2  years'  time.  So,  when  the 
Senator  said  he  would  not  be  for  It  if  we 
just  took  the  money  out,  I  wanted  to 
question  him  on  that  point  because  it 
does  take  the  money  out  and  there  is  no 
life  left  in  it  until  there  is  a  recommenda- 
tion or  congressional  action,  signed  by 
the  President. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  shall  yield,  but  first 
I  wish  to  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Missisippi  because  I  think  his  point  is 
an  interesting  one  and  goes  to  the  heart 
of  this  matter.  The  amendment  would 
strike  from  the  bill  $30  miUion  and 
another  $24.5  million.  The  Senator  is 
correct  that  during  that  period  there 
would  be  a  discontinuation  of  expendi- 
tures on  these  projects. 

The  Senator  is  correct  when  he 
states — I  take  his  word  for  it,  and  it 
makes  commonsense  to  me — that  by 
September  30  the  money  would  run  out 
from  previous  appropriations  and  many 
persons  would  be  reassigned  and  some 
would  lose  their  jobs.  It  is  quite  possible. 
The  GAO  study  would  take  6  months, 
if  it  were  the  kind  of  green  light  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  wotild  want  to 
see.  I  know  he  has  some  lingering  mis- 
givings about  this  program,  and  he  so 
stated.  I  think  on  the  day  he  made  his 
initial  presentation  on  this  measure,  the 
manager  of  the  bill  said,  "I  have  about 
lost  patience  with  this  situation."  That 
is  what  he  said  in  refen-ing  to  the  MBT- 
70.  So  I  know  he  has  som^fanisgivings 
and  would  like  to  see  a  greater  certainty 
in  this  situation. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  less  than  6  months 
because  perhaps  someone  either  at  GAO 
or  elsewhere  with  previous  experience 
with  tanks  such  as  the  Sheridan  or  the 
MBT-70  or  with  the  Shillelagh  weapon 
system  could  do  it  sooner.  I  would  be 
glad  to  make  it  3  months  or  2  months.  If 
they  come  back  and  give  the  green  light. 
I  would  then  join  with  the  Senator  form 
Mississippi  and  say  I  would  support  a 
new  authorization  and  new  appropria- 
tion. 

I  am  not  a  perfectionist,  nor  do  I  be- 
long to  that  group  which  is  experienced 
in  the  craftsmanship  of  legislation.  Per- 
haps it  might  be  wise   to  leave  some 
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money  in.  puttii  g  the  brakes  on  it,  until 


comes  in  and  perhaps 
Msht  and  opens  it  up  to 
let  the  money  flojw.  I  am  not  that  good  at 
drafting  legislatiion.  Maybe  there  is  a  way 
to  draft  it  base^  on  the  experience  of 

others.  I 

I 

I  guess  it  wa$  curious  happenstance 
that  this  amendment  came  on  the 
heels  of  the  Amendment  agreed  to 
yesterday,  whicfc  had  been  introduced 
[rom  Peimsylvania  (Mr. 


by  the  Senator 

SCHWEIKER  ) . 

Mr.  CRANST 
the  Senator  fro 

Mr.  EAGLET 
of  thought  goin 
get  off  it  for  the 

It  was  perhapi 
that  the  sequenc 
way,  but  to  me 


wUl 


>N.  Mr.  President, 

Missouri  yield? 
)N.  I  have  a  great  train 
and  I  do  not  want  to 
loment. 
i|  a  curious  happenstance 
i  of  events  occurred  that 
._iis  could  be  a  magnifi- 
cent sort  of  test  case  as  to  whether  the 
amendment  adopted  yesterday  was  pru- 
dent. I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi had  serious  misgivings  about  it. 
My  senior  colleague,  for  whom  I  have 
the  highest  personal  respect  and  who 
perhapfefeiows  rxiore  about  military  mat- 
ters thsTn  any  njan  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  know,  also  had  serious  misgiv- 
ings about  the  Echweiker  amendment. 
To  me,  this  could  be  an  Important  and 
impressive  test  case  as  to  whether  what 
was  done  yesterday  by  the  Senate  in 
agreeing  to  the  )Schweiker  amendment 
calling  upon  the;  GAO  to  give  Congress 
assistance,  analjisis,  and  recommenda- 
tions, will  work. 

Perhaps  the  Ssnate  made  a  mistake 
yesterday.  I  was  i  »aired  in  support  of  the 
Schweiker  amen<[ment  because  it  made 
sense  to  me,  although  to  Senators  like 
Mr.  Stennis  anc;  Mr.  Symington,  and 
others — the  amerdment  was  adopted  by 
a  margin  of  on!;'  one  vote— it  did  not 
make  sense. 

Let  us  test  it  oi  it.  Here  is  the  best  way 
I  know  to  test  it  out.  This  is  a  case  in 
point.  This  is  a  lonvital  case  in  point. 
Time  u!  not  of  th?  essence.  Time  is  with 
us.  This  is  one  veapons  system  where 
3  months,  if  the  GAO  can  do  it  that 
quickly,  or  up  to  6  months,  it  will  not 
make  us,  break  us  or  defeat  us. 

I  am  now  happjr  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Calif omi  a. 

Mr.  CRANSTO:  4.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  f(  r  yielding  to  me.  He 
referred  to  the  an  lendment  adopted  yes- 
terday relating  to  the  GAO  and  I  wanted 
to  ask  one  or  two  questions  in  relation  to 
it.  Part  of  my  con(  em  about  that  amend- 
ment was  its  relitionship  to  the  need 
for  the  GAO  to  bfe  Independent  and  ob- 
jective in  evaluaiting  the  programs.  I 
wa,s  convinced  th  it  the  GAO  might  be- 
come too  deeply  involved  in  these  pro- 
grams and  I  wondered  how  objective  its 
reports  would  be,  and  whether  we  would 
be  able  to  rely  upDn  them  for  the  advice 
and  counsel  and  the  expertise  that  we 
want  in  relation  tc  costs. 

This  leads  me  tc  wonder  about  another 
aspect  of  the  Senator's  amendment.  He 
spoke  in  a  very  Idndly  way  about  my 
own  background  us  a  State  comptroller. 
My  background  as  a  State  comptroller, 
and  that  of  n^ost  State  comptrollers,  I 
am  sure,  deals  wi  h  costs,  with  analyses 


of  those  costs,  but  not  necessarily  with 
the  value  of  specific  progrsuns.  Such 
judgments  are  left  at  least  in  California 
and  elsewhere,  I  am  sure,  usiially,  to  ex- 
ecutive experts  in  those  fields,  where 
there  is  a  legislative  body,  to  the  experts 
among  the  general  membership  In  that 
legislative  body.  In  relationship  to  the 
four  things  the  Senator  asks  the  GAO 
to  do  in  his  amendment,  and  specifically 
to  item  1,  "Why  research  and  develop- 
ment cost  estimates  have  had  to  be  re- 
vised steadily  upward  since  1965."  Am  I 
correct  in  assiuning  that  this  relates 
specifically  to  the  cost  estimates  relating 
to  tanks? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Relating  not  just  to 
tanks,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
California,  but  specifically,  I  mean,  to 
the  MBT-70 — thtit  particular  and  spe- 
cific program. 

Mr  CRANSTON.  This  tank? 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  obviously  an  appropriate  task  for  the 
GAO  to  perform.  I  want  to  ask  why,  in 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  items, 
which  the  Senator  wants  the  GAO  to 
perform  in  his  proposed  amendment, 
why  the  GAO  would  be  particularly 
qualified  to  report  to  us  on  the  effective- 
ness of  any  particular  weapon  and  on 
relating  this  to  strategic  projections  and 
new  strategies  and  to  alternatives  not  in 
terms  of  cost  but  in  terms  of  perform- 
ance of  the  MBT-70? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Again,  to  me,  that  is 
a  vei-y  profound  question.  Perhaps  it 
could  only  emanate  from  one  who  has 
had  the  experience  of  the  Senator  from 
California  serving  as  a  State  comp- 
troller. I  think  in  his  definition  of  duties 
and  responsibilities  in  California  he  of 
course  relates  the  facts  as  they  apply 
to  his  office,  and  I  dare  say  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  State  comptrollers  would  as  well. 
But  I  think  he  too  narrowly  assume  or 
Identifies  his  prior  experience  and  the 
nature  of  the  duties  of  his  office  pre- 
cisely with  that  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
era! of  the  United  States.  He  circum- 
scribes the  capability  and  performance 
potential  of  the  Comptroller  General. 

The  office  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
as  I  would  understand  it,  is  not  one  made 
up  of  personnel  who  are  adroit  only  at 
figures  and  can  balance  a  ledger,  can 
tally  a  sheet  with  assets  and  liabilities 
and  see  whether  something  is  in  the  black 
or  in  the  red.  That  takes  talent.  That 
is  not  the  limit  of  their  talents,  however. 
The  best  proof  I  can  give  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  as  to  the  capability 
of  the  GAO  to  work  in  this  area,  and  spe- 
cifically to  work  on  tanks,  and  even  more 
specifically  to  work  on  the  MBT-70,  is 
that  they  have  already  been  doing  that 
work.  They  did  it  for  the  Stratton  Com- 
mittee. They  were  a  major  portion  of  the 
investigative  arm  that  supplied  the 
Stratton  Committee  with  its  most  per- 
suasive and  compelling  findings  of  the 
$1  billion  in  waste  in  connection  with  the 
op)eration  and  deployment  of  the  Sheri- 
dan and  Shillelagh  systems.  Proof  of 
the  pudding  is  that  they  have  done  it. 
If  it  is  unwise  for  them  to  do  it — yet  this 
they  did,  and  it  was  not  done  yesterday, 
it  was  passed  on  with  authorization  of 
the  Senate,  they  have  done  this  before — 


it  would  be  the  subject  of  new  remedial 
legislation  to  circumscribe  and  prohibit 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  I  for  one,  would  not  support  that. 
I  think  the  Comptroller  General  can  ren- 
der to  us  and  should  render  unto  us  that 
which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  renders 
unto  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  Mayo  is  not  just  a  bookkeeper.  He 
is  not  there  just  with  pencil  and  paper 
with  lines  on  it  and  columns,  adding  up 
figures.  He  and  his  analysts  go  to  the 
Pentagon — not  enough,  in  my  opinion, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio — to  try  to  examine  the  efficacy  and 
the  legitimacy  needed  for  weapons  sys- 
tems. They  do  that.  The  Budget  Bureau 
does  that  for  the  executive.  The  Comp- 
troller General  has  been  doing  that  for 
the  legislative  branch — to  wit,  the  Strat- 
ton report;  and,  in  my  judgment,  should 
continue  to  do  it.  I  know  they  are 
equipped  to  do  it  on  the  MBT-70  because 
they  have  already  done  part  of  the  work 
on  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Did  the  Senator  con- 
sult with  or  get  the  views  of  the  GAO  in 
regard  to  its  ability  to  perform  these 
particular  functions? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  will  turn  that  ques- 
tion over  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
to  answer.  That  is  in  his  specific  area  of 
expertise. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
California  has  asked  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  whether  the  GAO  indicated  its 
position  on  whether  it  could  make  this 
ir.vestigation? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes,  whether  these 
particular  duties,  particularly  2,  3,  and  4, 
in  the  amendment,  are  duties  which  the 
GAO  is  equipped  to  perform  and  is  pre- 
pared to  p>erform. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  certainly  find 
out  the  answer  to  that.  I  have  staff  or 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  looking 
into  that.  They  have  not  told  me  specif- 
ically whether  the  GAO  feels  it  is  quali- 
fied to  do  this,  but  I  would  be  surprised,  if 
they  were  not  able  to  provide  data  on 
which  Congress  could  decide.  I  think  the 
record  of  the  GAO  indicates  that  they 
can  do  this  kind  of  thing  and  that  they 
have  done  this  before. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  have  two  more  ques- 
tions I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  Was  one  of  the  reasons  for 
trying  to  alleviate  the  friction  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem  we  face,  due 
to  our  troops  being  in  Germany  and  the 
desire  to  develop  a  cooperative  project 
relating  to  NATO  that  could  possibly 
contribute  toward  alleviation  of  those 
frictions? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  woidd  be  rather 
speculative  on  my  part.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  origin  of  the  agreement  back 
in  1963 — the  $80  million,  50-50  agree- 
ment— has  ever  been  pinned  down  pre- 
cisely. I  did  ask,  in  an  unclassified  hear- 
ing, about  this  matter.  I  do  not  want  to 
put  words  in  the  mouth  of  any  particular 
officer.  There  were  three  or  four  officers 
present,  a  general,  a  colonel,  a  major, 
and  a  civilian.  One  of  the  men  in  uniform 
put  it  this  way:  Back  in  1963,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  C3termany  had  shown  tech- 
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nol<«ical  expertise.  Th^  are  talented 
people.  It  waa  a  two-heads-are-better- 
than-one  approach.  This  was  a  novel 
idea.  As  one  man  put  it — and  I  have 
nothing  better  to  say  on  In— let  Ger- 
many, with  Its  scientists  and  contrac- 
tors and  Its  people,  go  full  steam  ahead 
on  the  engine  work,  especially,  and  other- 
wise, and  let  our  i>eople  go  full  steam 
ahead.  Two  heads  are  better  than  one 
and  perhaps  we  will  come  up  with  some- 
thing better  than  if  we  did  it  all  by  our- 
selves or  Germany  did  it  all  by  herself. 
That  Is  what*  I  recall  being  said  to  me 
in  that  imclassified  portion  of  the 
briefing. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  If  this  tank  is  some- 
thing that  some  experts  believe  Is  needed 
to  defend  Western  Europe,  would  It  not 
be  the  better  course  for  the  Europeans 
to  build  it  and  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Earlier  this  day  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  (Mr.  Long), 
and  I  had  a  brief  exchange  on  the  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  and  he  was  at  least  on 
the  border  of  answering  the  question 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  California. 

If  It  can  b«  shown  that  it  is  an  effec- 
tive tank,  the  details  of  who  will  build 
it  and  the  question  of  the  importance  of 
our  balance  of  payments,  have  to  be  de- 
cided by  other  people.  But  we  have  to  get 
over  the  hurdle  of  whether  it  is  needed. 

I  know  I  for  one,  smd  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  would  be  tremen- 
dously happy  If  West  Germany  or  Bel- 
gium, or  any  of  our  other  NATO  al- 
lies would  show  greater  interest  In 
developing  and  beefing  up  and  expanding 
their  weaponry,  whether  it  be  land,  sea, 
or  air,  and  could  take  a  greater  burden 
of  their  own  defense  and  thereby  relieve 
us  of  the  expenditures  and  the  balance 
of  payment  problems  that  are  caused 
by  the  maintaining  of  over  200,000  of 
our  troops  in  Western  Europe.  I  for  one 
would  applaud  that.  I  would  love  to  see  it. 
I  would  like  to  see  our  troops  brought 
home,  and  to  let  our  allies  take  care  of 
themselves.  We  would  continue  to  pledge 
our  aid  to  the  NATO  coim tries.  When,  as, 
and  If  needed,  we  would  send  help,  imder 
our  NATO  obligations. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  his  detailed  and  help- 
ful and  careful  work  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield  on  the  point  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  raised  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  first  want  to  say 
that  we  recognize  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  over  2,000  profes- 
sional auditors  and  accountants  and 
staff  people  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  inquiring  into  Government  agency 
practices.  Second,  42  percent  of  them, 
according  to  Mr.  Staats,  have  been  work- 
ing on  defense  analysis. 

So  these  are  the  experts,  these  are  the 
qualified  professionals,  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  give  us  the  kinds  of  answers  the 
Senator  from  Missouri's  amendment 
calls  for. 

As  far  as  oonclosions  are  concerned, 
however,  we  have  to  make  them,  and  we 


should.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  proper, 
I  do  not  think  the  GAO  would  presume, 
to  tell  us  whether  the  MBT-70  la  the 
most  effective  weapon  to  meet  the  con- 
tingency for  which  It  was  planned.  That 
is  not  their  job.  Again  and  again  they 
have  been  reluctant  to  do  that.  But  they 
will  give  us  facts  and  Information  and 
cost  effectiveness,  and  we  make  up  our 
own  minds,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

In  all  these  questions  there  may  be 
value  judgments  or  strategic  judgments 
of  this  kind.  They  cannot  make  up  our 
minds  for  us,  any  more  than  the  mili- 
tary men  can  make  up  our  minds  for 
us.  The  military  men  can  give  their  rec- 
ommendations in  this  area,  but  nobody 
pretends  that  they  should  make  the  final 
decision. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  a  former  comptroller  of  the 
State  of  California.  He  knows  all  an 
auditor  or  accountant  can  do  is  give  us 
the  facts  and  the  data  and  the  informa- 
tion; but  that  is  not  available  now,  and 
the  Senator's  amendment  would  make  it 

SO 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Before  yielding  to 
other  Senators,  I  wish  to  make  this  point 
to  the  Senator  from  California.  I  shall 
be  brief.  I  know  he  must  leave.  I  have 
some  data,  dated  July  9,  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  ad- 
dressed to  "Dear  Senator  Eagleton."  It 
Is  a  report  prepared  by  the  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  statement  of 
Harold  H.  Rubin,  Associate  Director,  De- 
fense Division,  and  so  forth.  And  there 
is  a  brief  report  that  that  agency  has  al- 
ready made  what  Is  admittedly  a  sketchy 
report  on  the  MBT-70,  the  main  bat- 
tle tank. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  last  2  pages, 
labeled  B-1,  and  B-2  from  the  report  of 
the  Comptroller  Greneral  of  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Main  Battle  Tank  (MBT-70) 

The  Main  Battle  Tank  (MBT-70) .  currently 
being  develop>ed  under  a  Cooperative  Tank 
Development  Program  between  tbe  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Oer- 
many.  Is  designed  to  utilize  the  Shillelagh 
missile  and  the  152mm  combxistlble  cartridge 
case  anununitlon.  Development  of  the  MBT- 
70  was  initiated  under  this  program  by  an 
Executive  Agreement  signed  between  the 
governments  on  August  1,  1963.  This  agree- 
ment provides  that  the  total  costs  of  the 
program  will  be  shared  equally.  In  view  of 
the  development  status  of  the  MBT-70,  and 
the  considerable  degree  of  slippage  It  has  ex- 
perienced, we  considered  it  prudent  to  con- 
centrate our  efforts  on  the  Sheridan  and  the 
M60A1E2  tank,  deployment  of  which  was 
more  imminent. 

RCSPONsmiunxs 

The  Office  of  the  VS.  Program  Manager 
and  Project  Manager,  US/FRO  Main  Battle 
Tank,  was  established  by  Army  Material 
Conunand  Oeneral  Order  No.  52,  effective  Au- 
gust 15,  1963.  As  Project  Manager,  he  re- 
ports to  the  Commanding  Oeneral,  AMC.  As 
VS.  Program  Manager,  he  is  the  U.S.  mem- 
ber of  the  international  US /PRO  Main  Bat- 
tle Tank  Program  Management  Bo«krd,  and 
as  such,  reports  to  the  Chief  of  Staff.  UnltMl 
States  Army,  and  is  governed  by  policy  and 


program  guidance   Issued  by  Headquarters, 
Department   of   the   Army. 

MBT-70    OBJECnVIS 

The  MBT-70.  which  is  Intended  to  replace 
the  M60  and  the  M48  as  the  standard  main 
battle  tank,  wlU  be  employed  against  armored 
formations  and  aU  other  types  of  land  war- 
fare targets  Including  Infantry  elements  of 
a  modem  army.  It  is  Intended  to  provide  a 
night  firing  capability  with  improved  relia- 
bility and  d\irablllty,  reduced  maintenance 
requirements,  improved  weapons,  and  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  ballistic  protection. 

MBT-70    COMMONAUTT 

The  MBT-70  Is  designed  to  be  armed  with 
the  Shillelagh  missile  and  the  162mm  com- 
bustible cartridge  case  ammunition  ccwnmon 
to  the  Sheridan  and  M60AlEa  tank,  and  is 
Intended  to  use  an  automatic  loading  device 
which  Is  the  key  to  a  three-man  crew  con- 
cept. However,  the  automatic  loader  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  acceptability  of  the  am- 
munlUon  combustible  cartridge  case  which 
will  be  discussed  In  detail  subsequently. 

CONCLUSION 

Unless  deficiencies  In  the  combustible  car- 
tridge case  ammunition  are  corrected,  It  Is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  MBT-70  will 
experience  difficulties  similar  to  those  of  the 
Sheridan  and  M60A1E2  tank. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's yielding  to  me.  I  want  to  make  a 
very  brief  statement  on  this  subject.  I 
think  the  Senator  is  making  a  fine  pres- 
entation. My  remarks  are  not  directed 
at  him  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  arises  here 
about  keeping  the  bill  moving.  I  am  a 
great  believer  In  the  proponent  of  a  bill 
or  of  an  amendment  having  a  full  chance 
to  present  his  case.  I  want  to  go  on  rec- 
ord every  day  as  being  among  those  who 
want  this  bill  to  move  along.  I  know  tre- 
mendous amounts  are  contained  in  it. 
The  bill  involves  our  men  in  Vietnam 
and  our  future  military  program.  It  is 
highly  Important  that  this  bill  move  be- 
yond the  Senate  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
House  will  have  to  pass  a  bill.  It  will  have 
to  go  to  conference.  All  those  matters 
take  time.  It  has  to  come  back  here  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  CcKnmlttee  can 
move  on  it. 

So  I  am  ready  to  agree  to  a  time  lim- 
itation on  this  matter.  Let  us  let  other 
Senators  who  want  to  speak  come  In  and 
say  what  they  want  to  say  and,  if  pos- 
sible, get  a  vote  on  the  amendment  this 
afternoon.  I  hear  a  rumor  going  around 
that  there  is  not  going  to  be  a  vote  this 
afternoon.  This  is  an  important  matter, 
but,  still,  it  is  just  one  matter  In  the 
bill,  and  if  we  cannot  get  to  a  vote  on  it 
in  a  day,  I  think  it  is  just  tragic.  I  im- 
agine the  Senator  would  be  willing  to 
agree  to  something  along  that  line. 

Just  one  other  thing.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  yielding  to  me.  He  s^elded 
largely  for  questions.  We  just  cannot  go 
on  and  on  letting  any  Senator  who 
wants  to  walk  in  and  make  a  speech  on 
the  matter  by  getting  the  Senator  who 
has  the  floor  to  yield  to  him.  The  rules 
of  the  Senate  provide  that  the  Senator 
can  yield  only  for  a  question.  This  is  not 
directed  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
So,  to  make  the  bill  move,  the  day  may 
come  when  I  shall  hare  to  object  to 
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yielding  except  for  real  emergenclea  or 
for  questions. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me.  When  he  has  finished,  I  will  propoee 
an  agreement. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  In  response  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
may  I  say  I  a|n  not  prepared  at  this 
time — and  I  am  pot  trying  to  foot-drag — 
to  agree  to  any  time  limit.  In  addition  to 
myself,  there  a«e  cosponsors,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregonj  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  and  five 
other  cosponsori.  who  are  mentioned  on 
the  amendment,  including  Senator 
McGovERN,  Senator  Moss,  and  Senator 
Yarborough.  I  ^o  not  want  to  unilater- 
ally, on  my  own  .(foreclose  them  from  the 
fullness  of  any  iarticipation  they  would 
like.  I 

Mr.  STENNIS,  The  Senator  should  not, 

and  I  would  no*  quickly  agree,  either.  I 

shall  have  to  conkult  with  other  Senators. 

Mr.  YOUNG  bf  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 

will  the  Senator  ^eld? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
first,  I  desire  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guishetf  ^Junior  Senator  from  Missouri  on 
Ms  extifellent  speech  in  support  of  the 
amendment  he  l^as  ofifered,  cosponsored 
by  other  Senatofls. 

In  answer  to  the  question  from  the  dls- 
tingiiished  junior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, the  Senator  [from  Missouri  adverted 
to  the  NATO  Alljiance  and  to  our  troops 
in  Western  Eurooe.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  of 
all  the  NATO  pdwers,  the  United  States 
is  the  only  one  which  has  entirely  ful- 
filled its  NATO  commitments? 

Mr.  EAGELTCN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  He  lias  never  been  accused 
of  being  prone  tc  imderstatements,  but  I 
must  say  with  a^  deference  that  that  is 
an  understatement.  We  have  nijt  only 
fulfilled  all  our  jcommitments,  we  have 
overfulfilled  th^m.  NATO  is  U.S.A. 
NATO. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  That  is  correct. 
Now,  regarding  the  MBT-70,  that  is  sup- 
posedly a  joint  united  States- West  Ger- 
man project  for  a  heavy  tank,  designed 
to  operate  somatime  in  the  1970's,  in 
the  event  of  a  ^ctical  nuclear  war  in 
Europe. 

Supposedly,  there  is  built-in  protec 
tion  for  the  cre^  against  the  contami- 
nants of  nuclear  t'&r.  However,  testimony 
has  revealed  thali  beyond  limited  protec- 
tion against  the  hazards  of  nuclear  radi- 
ation, the  design  as  certainly  not  accept- 
able for  operations  in  any  nuclear  war. 
We  are  in  agreement  on  that,  I  am  sure. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  concur  fully  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.    YOUNG   Ljf    Ohio.    The    Armed 
Services  Committee,  as  I  recall,  wisely 
recommended  a  Reduction  of  $14.9  mil- 
and  I  voted  for  that 
jmmittee,  as  I  am  cer- 
^guished  senior  Senator 
colleague  of  the  Sen- 
^the  floor. 

May  I  respond  to  the 
Senator's  statement  at  that  point? 
Mr.  YOUNG  oi  Ohio.  Yes. 
Mr.  EAGLETOiN.  The  Committee  on 
.A.rmed  Services  aut  out  that  $14.9  mil- 
lion with  this  comment,  as  the  Senator 


lion  on  that  iter 
reduction  in  the 
tain  did  the  disti 
from  Missouri, 
ator  who  now  ha 
Mr.  EAGLETOJ 


will  recall,  referring  to  the  MBT-70.  It 
said: 

ThU  program  haa  been  experiencing  dlf- 
flcixlty  for  some  years,  and  the  committee 
now  believes  that  a  reorientation  of  the  pro- 
gram is  In  order. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Yes. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  What  I  am  trying  to 
do  is  to  help  with  that  reorientation,  to 
get  our  expert  advisers  in  the  GAO  to 
help  us  with  that  reorientation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  certain  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri,  the 
Senator's  ooUeague,  who  is  one  of  the 
senior  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  and  most  knowledge- 
able members  of  that  committee,  con- 
curred in  that  reduction,  and  I  know  the 
junior  Senator  from  Missouri  is  voicing 
the  views  of  his  dlstingxiished  senior 
colleague  on  that  subject. 

We  did  not  feel,  in  the  committee,  that 
the  results  of  early  research  and  de- 
velopment justified  the  Pentagon's  budg- 
et request.  Nevertheless,  more  than  $54 
million  remains  in  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  for  production  base  support, 
for  this  Main  battle  tank. 

The  fact  is  that  the  engine,  the  trans- 
mission, the  suspension,  and  auxiliary 
equipment  are  being  manufactured  by 
West  German  companies.  That  Is  a  fact, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Significant  numbers 
of  the  components,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  the  engine,  and  I  presume  other 
components  as  well. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  This  is  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  century  following  the  end 
of  World  War  n,  and  still  at  this  time, 
300,000  men  of  oiu-  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marines  are  stationed  in 
Europe,  and  along  with  them  are  255,000 
dependents.  Of  course,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  those  officers  there,  at  least  field 
grade  officers  and  general  officers,  never 
had  it  as  good  as  they  have  it  now,  with 
their  dependents,  their  servants,  their 
automobiles,  and  their  travel  throughout 
Europe.  That  is  all  a  great  expense  to  our 
taxpayers,  and  we  are  trying  to  curtail  it. 
Since  April  1963,  I  have  spoken  out 
here  in  this  Chamber  urging  withdrawal 
of  most  of  our  troops  from  Western 
Europe.  If  there  is  any  real  danger  of 
aggression  from  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Western  Europe,  it  would  be  far  better 
for  our  taxpayers  if  we  would  have  our 
young  draftees,  say  on  a  13-month  tour 
of  duty,  in  Western  Europe,  instead  of  all 
those  divisions  made  up  mostly  of  profes- 
sional soldiers  stationed  in  Europe,  living 
like  squaw  men  with  their  families. 
WoiUd  it  not  be  far  better  if  those  di- 
visions were  brought  home,  or  sent  on  to 
the  Pacific?  If  we  have  to  be  involved  in 
a  civil  war  in  Vietnam,  why  should  they 
not  be  sent  there  instead  of  draftees  with 
only  4  months  of  training? 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  agrees  with  me 
that  the  threat  of  military  aggression  by 
the  Communists  against  Western  Europe 
is  not  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Stalin,  and 
has  in  fact  all  but  vanished.  The  present 
rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  no  longer 
rattling  their  missiles  toward  West  Ger- 
many. The  Soviet  Union  is  no  longer  a 


have-not  nation;  its  leaders  now  appear 
principally  dedicated  to  the  objective  of 
raising  the  standard  of  living  of  their 
own  people. 

It  is  the  nuclear  umbrella  of  the  United 
States  that  provides  the  real  protection 
for  Western  Europe  and  West  Germany, 
and  not  our  groimd  troops  there,  cer- 
tainly. Does  not  the  Senator  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  not  the  large  number  of  our 
ground  troops  in  Western  Europe,  or  the 
MBT-70S,  that  are  protecting  Western 
Europe? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Of  course,  we 
have  the  capability  of  airlifting,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  a  combat-ready  divi- 
sion from  the  United  States  and  having 
them  in  the  field  in  Western  Europe 
within  24  to  48  hours  ready  for  action. 
We  know  that. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Absolutely;  and  that 
would  save  vast  amounts  of  money;  and, 
as  the  Senator  well  knows,  many  learned 
observers  on  the  military  scene,  both 
professional  and  civilian,  seriously  ques- 
tion our  massive  military  presence  in 
Western  Europe — by  massive  I  mean  in 
terms  of  the  enormity  of  the  number  of 
troops  with,  as  the  Senator  says,  their 
dependents,  et  cetera,  and  the  great  fi- 
nancial drain.  They  question,  first, 
whether  militarily  it  is  needed;  and 
economically,  we  know  the  drain  it  im- 
poses upon  us,  not  only  taxwise  but  bal- 
ance-of-payments  wise. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  And  does  not 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  agree  with 
me  that  having  them  +here  is  nothing 
more  than  foreign  aid  to  West  Germany 
in  disguise? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  is  foreign  aid 
through  the  back  door. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Yes.  And  the 
West  German  Government  and  the  West 
German  people  do  not  need  that  foreign 
aid  from  us,  because  they  are  prosperous 
now  as  never  before;  is  not  that  a  fact 
also? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  One  of  the  most 
prosperous  nations  on  earth,  with  the 
most  solvent  economy  and  the  strongest 
monetary  system. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Is  not  the  con- 
tinued production  in  West  Germany  of 
the  MBT-70  simply  another  form  of 
foreign  aid  in  disguise  from  the  tax- 
payers of  America? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  perhaps  would  not 
adopt  the  full  phraseology  of  the  Sena- 
tor; but  it  is  certainly  an  economic  shot 
in  the  arm  to  West  Germany  that  they 
can  do  some  work  on  this  tank.  The 
Daimler-Benz  people  and  the  others  are 
certainly  not  going  to  be  losing  any 
money  on  It,  and  it  Is  certainly  highly 
questionable  whether  this  country  will 
get  anything  out  of  It  that  will  be  useful 
or  needed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  And  it  is  only 
maintaining  and  building  up  their  mili- 
tary-industrial complex? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  is  certainly  help- 
ing their  industrial  complex. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Should  we  not 
delay  the  further  development  of  the 
main  battle  tank  until  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  has  an  op- 
portunity to  report  to  Congress  on  the 
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practicability  and  cost  effectiveness  of 
this  mighty  complex  system? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  could  not  have 
put  it  better  myself.  Those  are  words 
from  Heaven. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Well,  I  sort  of 
stuttered  on  that  "cost  effectiveness"  and 
"practicability";  but  we  are  in  agree- 
ment, are  we  not? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Completely,  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  final  question  to  ask  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri.  I  ask 
whether  the  Senator  agrees  with  me  that 
there  is  only  the  most  remote  possibility 
that  there  would  ever  be  a  limited  nu- 
clear war  long  enough  in  duration,  or 
any  nuclear  war  long  enough  in  dura- 
tion, for  these  main  battle  tanks  to  be 
of  any  use  whatever? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  is  highly  ques- 
tionable. If  there  were  a  limited  nuclear 
war,  I  think  the  tanks  would  be  among 
the  first  to  go,  and  then  next  would  be 
the  aircraft  carriers.  I  do  not  know  how 
limited  "limited"  is  in  a  nuclear  war.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  matter  of  a  few  sec- 
onds, minutes,  or  hours.  It  would  be  a 
terribly  short  period  of  time  with  a  lim- 
ited nuclear  exchange,  if  the  Senator  is 
talking  about  an  exchange  betv.'een  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
very  essence  of  the  situation  escalates 
and  is  something  horrendously  gigantic. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  moments. 

Mr.  EIAGLETON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
again  compliment  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  a  few  moments  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  certainly 
shall  not  object,  the  custom  of  having 
someone  hold  the  floor  and  farm  it  out 
for  speeches  when  other  Senators  are 
waiting  to  get  the  floor  has  gone  about 
far  enough.  I  am  certainly  not  going  to 
object  at  this  time. 

I  want  to  serve  notice  that  I  shall  be 
objecting  and  very  sharply  to  any  of 
these  arrangements,  and  I  shall  call  for 
the  regular  order.  However,  I  would  like 
to  say  while  I  am  on  my  feet  that  some  of 
us  expected  we  were  going  to  work  last 
night  and  today.  It  was  even  intimated 
that  we  would  work  Saturday. 

The  people  back  home  are  not  going  to 
view  with  very  much  enthusiasm  the 
Senate's  recessing  for  3  weeks  in  the 
middle  of  this  crucial  defense  bill. 

We  were  going  to  work.  Nothing  hap- 
pened. Nothing  will  happen  today.  Quite 
obviously,  we  are  not  going  to  work  Sat- 
urday. Everyone  knows  that  on  Wednes- 
day half  of  the  Senators  will  be  going  to 
Los  Angeles  to  welcome  the  astronauts. 
When  is  the  Senate  going  to  work? 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  object. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  without  losing  ray  right  to 
the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday evening  figiires  were  inserted  In 
the  Record  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT)  which  I  questioned  and 
for  which  I  promised  I  would  have  an 
answer  today.  I  am  sorry  that  neither 
gentleman  is  here.  It  is  difficult  to  know 
when  one  can  get  the  floor.  So,  one  can- 
not make  dates. 

Mr.  President,  efforts  are  being  made 
in  some  quarters  to  convince  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  President  Nixon  is  not 
living  up  to  his  commitment  to  bring 
25,000  American  fighting  men  home  from 
Vietnam  by  August  31. 

In  doing  so,  those  involved  in  this  at- 
tack are  deliberately  mixing  apples  and 
oranges. 

They  are  comparing  current  figures  of 
manpower  totals  in  Vietnam  to  those  of 
last  January,  even  though  the  President 
did  not  commit  himself  to  troop  reduc- 
tion until  June  8  at  Midway.  Let  me  read 
just  what  the  President  said  on  Midway 
regarding  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops : 

Afl  a  consequence  of  the  recommendation 
by  the  President — 

President  Thieu,  that  Is — 
and  the  assessment  of  our  own  Conmiander 
In  the  field.  I  have  decided  to  order  the  Im- 
mediate redeployment  from  Vietnam  of  a 
division,  equivalent  of  approjdmately  25,000 
men. 

This  troop  replacement  will  begin  within 
the  next  30  days  and  will  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  August. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  should 
note  that  the  President  was  talking  about 
about  25,000  men,  not  exactly  25,000. 

I  made  some  inquiries  into  that  figure 
because  I  recognized  it  as  being  substan- 
tially more  in  number  than  the  average 
American  division. 

So  that  my  colleagues  might  have  a 
better  vmderstandlng,  I  point  out  that  a 
figvu-e  of  approximately  16,000  is  gener- 
aaiy  vsed  for  an  infantry  division  in 
Vietnam.  However,  a  division  force, 
which  is  a  division  plus  supporting  forces, 
is  approximately  40,000.  So,  the  25,000 
figure  is  more  than  a  division,  but  less 
than  a  division  force. 

Mr.  President,  President  Nixon  was 
talking  not  about  early  August  but  about 
end  of  August.  These  are  the  facts. 

But  supposing  the  President  were  talk- 
ing about  troop  figures  of  last  January, 
there  is  still  a  valid  explanation  that 
applies. 

The  Pentagon  uses  two  figures  on 
troop  strength  in  Vietnam.  Actual 
strength  and  programed  strength.  Both 
are  valid. 

Programed  strength  is  an  absolute.  It 
is  the  number  of  men  the  services  can 
put  into  Vietnam.  Actual  strength  is  the 
number  of  men  actually  there.  This 
varies  as  troops  are  rotated. 

By  the  end  of  August  the  Defense  De- 
partment expects  to  have  a  programed 
strength  in  Vietnam  of  524,500  compared 
with  the  previous  programed  strength  of 
549,500.  This  is  a  reduction  of  25,000  in 
programed  troop  strength. 
Of  course,  actual  troop  numbers  will 


fluctuate  under  this  reduction  in  pro- 
gramed strength  just  as  it  has  before. 
But  the  approximate  number  will  be 
around  515,000  by  the  end  of  August, 
compared  to  an  average  strength  during 
fiscal  1969  of  540,500,  again  this  is  a  de- 
cline of  about  25,000  just  as  President 
Nixon  promised. 

Mr.  President,  in  their  eagerness  to 
make  hay  out  of  any  possible  mistakes, 
or  variances  or  changes,  too  many  per- 
sons who  should  know  better,  are  shoot- 
ing from  the  hip. 

I  suggest  that  they  at  least  wait  until 
the  end  of  August  before  they  begin 
blasting  away  at  those  who  are  trying 
so  desperately  to  rectify  the  costly  errors 
of  the  last  8  years. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
against  the  antl-ballistic-missile  system. 
I  did  so  because  of  the  questions  of  the 
reliablhty  costs,  and  the  arms  race,  to- 
gether with  the  question  of  necessity. 
The  question  I  put  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  neighbor  from  Missouri 
today  is  whether  he  is  convinced— I 
might  say  that  I  am — of  the  necessity 
for  the  construction  and  deployment  of 
the  main  battle  tanks,  the  necessity  of 
the  system,  the  necessity  of  a  tank  as  part 
of  the  overall  symmetry  of  power  we 
need,  measured  t<«ether  with  the  nu- 
clear umbrella  and  the  conventional 
forces  and  our  guerrilla  trainees. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  have  lingering, 
gnawing  agonies  and  general  doubt  as 
to  the  need  or  necessity  of  tanks  in  gen- 
eral. 

I  do  not  have  much  doubt  personally 
as  to  the  need  for  the  MBT-70.  I  do  not 
think  we  need  it. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas that  if  tanks  are  needed,  xf  there  is 
a  massive  threat  of  being  outtanked  by 
the  Warsaw  Pact,  we  have  and  are  pro- 
ducing at  a  painfully  slow  pace,  at  a  very 
minimal  rate,  the  M60A1. 

As  I  stated  earlier  in  the  debate,  ac- 
cording to  the  Stratton  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  it 
is  equal  to  or  superior  to  any  Russian 
tank  that  is  part  of  the  Warsaw  group. 
So  I  have  a  general  doubt,  and  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  does,  as 
others  do,  about  tanks  in  general.  How- 
ever, quite  frankly  I  have  not  had  'he  ex- 
perience the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
had  in  military  matters.  But  I  have  very 
litUe  doubt  about  the  MBT-70.  It  is  an 
Edsel. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  should  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  in  this  manner. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  any  competency 
to  make  a  judgment  or  a  statement  as 
to  the  necessity  of  this  particular  tank, 
but  I  have  a  conviction  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  tanks  themselves. 

This  is  a  fairly  sad  and  sorry  story 
in  relation  to  this  particular  tank  system. 
The  Senator  seeks  to  correct  it  and  seeks 
to  attack  it.  We  have  a  multipUcity  of 
illustrations  we  can  bring  out  from  the 
Senator's  mention  of  today  in  his  very 
excellent  presentation. 

I  doubt  the  wisdom,  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator,  of  picking  out  system  by  system 
by  system  and  seeking  to  correct  it.  I 
think  perhaps  the  approach  of  the  dis- 
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tinguished  Sehator  from  Pennsylvania 
yesterday  wa«  a  better  way  to  get  at  this 
problem. 

Mr.   EAOL^rON.   I  agree  somewhat 
with   what   U^e   Senator   says.   By   my 
amendment   ^nd   that   of   the   Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  we  are  not 
trying  to  superimpose  our  Judgment,  our 
expertise.  bec|iuse  I  think   both  of  us 
would   candidly   say   that  we   are   not 
as    scientifically    or    militarily    trained 
on  that  afi  are  the  Pentagon  or  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  have  made  their  life 
the  study  of  these  matters,  such  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
The  very  thing  we  are  asking  for  in 
this   amendment   is   what   the  Senator 
pointed  out.  We  are  asking  for  the  first 
test  case  of  the  Schwelker  amendment. 
What  better  w»y  can  we  prove  whether 
what   was   do^e  here  yesterday,   by   a 
narrow  vote,  over  the  strong  objection 
Df  some  very  aible  people — Including  my 
own  senior  colleague,  Senator  Stming- 
TOH— was  a  wise  move,  than  by  saying 
to  the  GAO,  'tWe  give  you  6  months." 
I  am  willing  ti>  cut  that.  If  I  can  find 
out  from  the  (lAO  that  they  can  do  it 
"quiclter— 2  or  3  montha.  "Take  a  look  at 
this  tRing,  as  you  already  have  done  in 
part  for  the  9tratton  committee,  when 
you  looked   at   the   Sheridan   and   the 
Shillelagh,  and  you  gave  a  look  cm  the 
aide  at  the  MBT-70.  Take  a  look  at  this 
thing  and  report  back  to  us." 

I  think  it  wajB  happy  ccrfncldwice  that 
the  Kagleton-Hatfleld  amendment  came 
in  the  wake  of  the  Schwelker  amend- 
ment, because  \hia  gives  us  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  j  test  out  the  wisdom  of 
tliat  which  was  done  yesterday. 

We  may  find  in  a  2-  or  3-month 
period,  based  o^  what  the  GAO  does — if 
they  do  it  sloppily  or  ineptly — that  what 

was  done  here  yesterday  was  a  mistake 

a  mistake  that  is  rectifiable  either  on 
the  House  side  or  in  conference.  Forty- 
six  Senators  yefterday  thought  it  was  a 
mistake;  47  did  pot.  Perhaps  the  46  were 
right.  We  havq  a  perfect  way  to  find 
out — a  laboratdry  case.  I  keep  heark- 
ening back,  beciuse  I  think  it  is  vital,  to 
this  one  weapons  system  whose  history 
proves  that  tinJe  is  not  of  the  essence. 
It  is  5  years  overdue  now.  and  another 
2  or  3  months^  unlike  the  arguments 
advanced  in  the  ABM  debate,  are  not 
vital  or  potentially  catastrophic. 
Mr.  PEARSOIt.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PBOXMlJlE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  ylelc^? 
Mr.  EAOLETQN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIHe.  I  have  some  ques- 
tions for  the  Sehator,  but  first  I  should 
like  to  commeni  him  on  a  remarkably 
fine  speech.  I  eipecially  commend  him 
on  his  responsei  to  the  questions  that 
have  been  asked  Ihim.  He  has  been  asked 
questions   that  have   tested   him   from 
every  angle,  ani  I  think  his  responses 
have  been  most  convincing. 

I  think  the  Senate  and  the  country 
are  fortunate  t4at  In  the  last  2  days 
we  have  had  a  virion  of  the  future.  Yes- 
terday, the  distinguished,  young,  new 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  did  a  mar- 
velous job  on  4is  amendment,  under 
difficult  circumstances,  with  strong  op- 


position, as  we  all  know.  Today,  we  have 
a  followup  by  another  new,  young  Sen- 
ator. In  the  first  case  it  was  a  Republi- 
can Senator  and  in  this  case  a  new, 
yoimg.  Democratic  Senator  who  is  also 
indicating  his  remarkable  ability.  The 
C(»nmon  thread  here,  of  course,  is  that 
they  are  both  aiming  at  the  same  thing, 
and  that  is  to  make  the  military  ac- 
countable, to  make  it  possible  for  us,  as 
Senators,  to  know  when  we  vote  on  the 
military  budget  what  we  are  voting  on. 
I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  if  it  is  true  that  costs  since 
1963  on  this  tank  have  risen  over  500 
percent. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  According  to  the 
flgiu'es  we  have,  that  is  the  case — 500- 
plus  ipercent. 

I  must  say  that  prior  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  coming  into  the  Cham- 
ber, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, had  figures  supplied  to  htm  by 
the  Defense  Department  that  might  be 
different.  We  are  trying  to  verify  it.  My 
figures  came  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment through  a  colonel  whose  name  I 
supplied.  We  are  trying  to  reconcile  it. 
According  to  the  figtu-es  in  the  chart,  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  chart  shows  the 
increase  in  cost,  which  began  at  $40  mil- 
lion, a  total  of  $80  million — $40  million 
for  the  United  States  and  $40  million  for 
Germany.  Now  they  have  gone  to  about 
$230  million  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  is  $227  million  for 
the  United  States  and  $80  million  for 
Germany,  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  true  that  the 
purposes  for  which  this  tank  was  origi- 
nally designed,  originally  conceived, 
have  changed 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  They  have  changed 
Immeasurably. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, pointed  out  that  the  purpose  of 
the  tank  was  luiidentifiable  almost  at 
the  beginning.  It  was  an  idea  in  1963.  I 
call  it  a  dream.  He  calls  it  sort  of  an 
idea,  a  vague  idea  that  was  kicking 
aroimd  the  Pentagon.  So  I  da  not  know 
that  in  1963  It  had  any  purpose  except  to 
build  a  dream  tank. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  When  the  Senator 
says  "a  dream,"  does  he  mean  the  idea 
was  to  build  a  faster,  stronger  tank,  with 
a  lower  silhouette,  a  tank  that  would  be 
technologically  superior  to  the  tanks  now 
but  with  no  new  strategic  mission? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  If  the  Senator  will 
bear  with  me,  I  should  like  to  get  a  pre- 
cise quotation  from  my  speech.  Either 
General  Betts  or  General  Burba,  or 
somebody  who  had  something  to  do  with 
this  tank  in  its  growing  stage  and  In- 
ception stage,  said — I  have  it  here.  It 
was  General  Betts.  the  Army  Director  of 
Research  and  Development.  He  said: 

For  the  first  estimate  we  did  not  have  a 
design.  We  did  not  have  any  really  detailed 
Idea  of  what  would  go  Into  the  tanks  so 
the  early  estimates  were  very  summary  In 
nature. 

■niat  Is  what  he  said,  and  I  take  him 
at  his  word. 


Let  me  add  to  that,  on  the  same  line 
and  consistent  therewith.  MaJ.  Gen.  Ed- 
ward J.  Burba,  who  was  formerly  the 
head  of  the  MBT-70.  said  in  1967  in  the 
Armed   Forces   Management  magazine: 

Por  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  modern 
tank  design,  the  designers  of  the  MBT  were 
given  carte  blanche  to  optimize  basic  design 
configurations  Into  which  they  put  the  best 
scientific  engineering  know-how. 

They  were  given  carte  blanche  to  "go 
out  boys  and  build  us  something,  some- 
thing dreamy."  That  is  about  the  way  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  has  been  the 
expressed  need  for  this  tank?  What  has 
been  the  expressed  purix>se  for  it?  What 
is  it  supposed  to  do? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  is  supposed  to  off- 
set the  growing  tank  threat  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Warsaw  powers  in  West- 
em  EJurope.  That  is  the  alleged  purpose 
of  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  to  be  used  in 
what  kind  of  warfare? 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  In  a  limited  warfare. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Nonnuclear? 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Nonnuclear  warfare. 
It  presumably  can  be  used  in  nuclear 
warfare.  It  might  lend  itself  to  that  type 
of  warfare.  It  is  much  faster,  much  more 
maneuverable.  That  Is.  if  it  would  work, 
it  would  be  all  these  things.  But,  basical- 
ly, it  would  be  used  in  a  limited  warfare; 
and  if  we  got  into  a  limited  nuclear 
war — which  Is  a  concept  with  which  I 
have  always  had  difficulty.  I  do  not  feel 
that  it  would  remain  limited  very  long — 
I  am  talking  about  a  matter  of  hours. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  evidence  does 
the  Senator  have  that  tanks  may  be- 
coming less  useful  and  perhaps  obsolete 
because  they  can  be  hit?  What  Is  the  cost 
difference  between  an  offense  and  de- 
fense on  tanks?  In  other  words,  what 
would  be  the  cost  to  develop  weapons 
that  could  knock  out  tanks? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  cost  effectiveness 
of  this  particular  MBT-70  is  priced  be- 
tween $520,000  and  $750,000  per  tank. 
That  Is  not  the  cost  for  the  entire  group 
of  them,  but  for  one  tank.  The  range  de- 
pends on  how  many  are  produced.  If 
more  are  produced,  of  course,  the  cost 
goes  down. 

The  cost  effectiveness  of  this  particular 
item.  I  understand,  is  very  close  to  the 
breaking  point,  and  perhaps  going  over 
that  point,  where  it  will  not  be  cost  effec- 
tive because  of  the  development  of  other 
weaponry,  Including  antitank  weapons. 
Here  Is  a  quotation  from  General 
Mlley,  talking  about  the  Tow,  which  is 
an  antitank  weapon: 

This  Is  our  new  Tow  antitank  weapon.  You 
can  see  the  wires  that  guide  It  oomlng  out 
the  tubes  and  they  will  kill  any  known  tank 
In  the  enemy  inventory. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
h'ave  the  cost  of  that  weapon? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  do  not  have  It,  and 
I  believe  it  has  not  been  publicly  dis- 
closed. I  shall  try  to  get  the  Information. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  runs  in  the  na- 
ture of  $7,000  to  $9,000. 
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Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Tow.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  said  that  the  cost 
is  $7,000  to  $9,000  per  weapon.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  very  helpful. 

This  means  that  a  $7,000  to  $9,000 
weapon  could  knock  out  this  one-hsdf 
million  dollar  tank.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  another  question. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  wish  to  add  there 
is  another  weapon  called  the  Dragon.  It 
is  designed  to  fill  the  Army  need  for  a 
certain  type  weapon.  It  Is  laimched  from 
a  tube  without  recoil.  This  is  a  system 
which  can  be  operated  by  one  foot  sol- 
dier. That  system  is  not  operable. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  It  not  true  there 
has  been  an  Investigation  of  this  tank 
by  a  special  Investigating  subcommittee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  that 
the  study  recommended  the  MBT-70 
progrsun  should  be  reappraised  and  a  re- 
port finding  made  to  Congress  prior  to 
any  future  steps  being  taken?  Was  not 
this  recommendation  made  by  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  in  the  other  body?  Is  this  not 
what  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
would  accomplish? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Absolutely.  And  that 
Is  precisely  a  quotation  from  the  report. 
I  quoted  earlier  from  the  statement  of 
Representative  Mendel  Rivers,  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  it  was  his  recom- 
mendation that  we  stop  on  this  thing 
now  and  take  a  long  hard  look  at  it.  This 
comes  from  a  man  who  obviously  has 
enormous  experience  In  weaponry. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  A  man  who  certainly 
has  not  been  soft  on  providing  adequate 
armed  forces. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Precisely. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  has  raised 
some  very  serious  questions  about  this 
particular  tank  and  has  classified  it  along 
with  the  Pueblo  and  the  TFX  as  an  area 
in  which  we  may  have  dismally  failed? 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Secretary,  to  my 
knowledge,  on  two  occasions  publicly, 
and  maybe  on  other  occasions,  has  so 
classified  the  MBT-70.  In  one  case  he 
compared  it  with  the  Pueblo  and  the 
TFX  as  being  an  inherent  millstone. 

Later  on,  in  an  interview  with  the 
Washington  Post,  he  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  delay  in  gadgetry  would  result 
in  delay  of  the  MBT-70.  He  wondered  if 
we  need  all  the  MBT-70  devices  when  the 
Russians  get  along  with  simpler  weapons. 
I  shall  quote  at  this  time  from  Repre- 
sentative Rivers'  office  when  he  released 
the  Stratton  report. 

It  also  recommended  that  no  additional 
Sherldans  be  sent  to  Vietnam  until  all  major 
defects  had  been  eliminated  and  that  the 
Main  Battle  Tank  70  program  be  reappraised 
before  further  funds  are  committed. 

That  statement  comes  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. That  is  a  pretty  impressive  sign 
to  stop,  look,  and  listen;  not  to  discon- 
tinue or  throw  away  or  scrap  but  to  take 
a  look  for  a  limited  period  of  time  with 
the  GAO  doing  the  looking  and  listen- 


ing for  us.  They  are  people  we  can  trust. 
They  are  ours.  If  we  cannot  trust  the 
GAO  to  do  the  kind  of  job  we  want 
we  are  in  terrible  shape.  They  are  be- 
holden to  no  one  but  us.  I  would  not  be 
afraid  to  let  them  help  make  this  de- 
cision. We  hurt  ourselves  when  we  deny 
ourselves  that  (pinion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  Impressed  me 
more  than  any  other  quotation.  General 
Betts  is  the  head  of  Army  Research  and 
Development.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ElAGLETON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  true  that  Gen- 
eral Betts  said  the  problem  Is  whether 
we  put  more  into  this  vehicle  than  we 
require?  The  toughest  question  Is  wheth- 
er we  need  everything  that  went  into  this 
tank. 

Is  it  not  true  that  this  argument  made 
by  the  most  expert  man  we  have  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  In  this  area  would 
suggest  an  Investigation,  a  6-month  In- 
vestigation by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  would  be  extremely  helpful  to  us 
In  resolving  whether  we  should  go  ahead? 
We  have  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
people  from  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  we  have  General  Betts.  all  of 
whom  raise  very  serious  questions  about 
this  tank.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
seems  to  me  logical  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  Is 
sound,  sensible,  and  necessary  If  we  are 
going  to  really  insist  we  know  what  we 
are  doing  when  we  authorize  these  large 
sums. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  We  have  not  only 
General  Betts,  who  is  not  certain  what 
gadgetry  should  go  into  this,  but  we  also 
have  these  other  opinions.  The  GAO  re- 
port would  not  only  help  us  to  decide 
but  it  might  help  General  Betts.  It  would 
give  him  an  analysis  and  help  him  de- 
cide as  to  the  cost-effectiveness  for  some 
of  these  things,  such  as  whether  there 
is  ventilation  and  whether  they  can  close 
the  lid  on  the  ShlUelagh,  and  all  of  these 
gadgetry  items. 

Not  only  do  we  have  Representative 
Rivers  expressing  misgivings,  and  the 
report  linking  it  with  the  Pueblo  and  the 
TFX — and  I  am  not  trying  to  embarrass 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi— but  I  go  back  to  his  statement, 
for  when  he  presented  this  bill  he  said,  "I 
have  about  lost  patience  with  this  situ- 
ation," referring  to  the  MBT-70. 

We  all  know  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi to  be  a  patient  man.  Maybe  he 
would  like  to  have  the  report  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  determine 
whether  his  patience  has  been  warranted 
and  justified  or  whether  the  continuing 
faith  he  has  had  In  this  program  has 
been  overextended. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  further  point? 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
that  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  them 
that  we  should  move  this  bill  along  as 
fast  as  we  can.  At  the  same  time  I  feel 
very  strongly  It  is  imperative  that  we 
discuss  this  question  In  detail.  I  think 
Senators  must  agree  that  this  debate  has 


been  a  completely  germane  discussion.  I 
have  been  around  here  a  long  time  and 
I  have  heard  a  greet  deal  of  Irrelevant, 
nongermane  debate  on  many  issues.  In 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  other  Senators,  they  have  not  been 
talking  about  Irrelevant  matters,  even 
though  it  would  be  easy  to  tie  other 
things  in  with  this  problem  on  tanks  but. 
by  and  large,  during  the  entire  discus- 
sion, when  other  Senators  were  interro- 
gating the  Senator  from  Missouri,  the 
subject  has  been  germane  and  pertinent. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  referred  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  will 

he  yield  to  me?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  wish  to  agree  em- 
phatically with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  the  discussion  to 
which  we  have  been  listening  has  been 
not  only  germane  but  also  most  en- 
lightening and  most  helpful. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton) 
for  the  very  able  presentation  he  has 
made  on  an  important  subject,  a  sub- 
ject on  which  he  is  well  informed  and 
about  which  he  feels  most  deeply.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  that  any  point  In 
this  bill  upon  which  the  defense  of  this 
country  depends  should  be  explored  and 
should  be  handled  with  care. 

But,  Mr.  President,  at  some  time,  on 
my  own  time,  I  shall  have  a  few  observa- 
tions to  make  and  I  would  like  to  make 
them  on  my  own  time.  They  could  not 
possibly  take  more  than  8  minutes.  I 
should  like  to  Inquire — and  this  is  not 
In  the  way  of  being  sarcastic — whether 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
could  give  us  a  general  Idea  as  to  when 
the  floor  will  again  be  open  for  Senators 
to  address  the  Chair  to  seek  recognition. 
Win  it  be  4  o'clock,  5  o'clock,  6  o'clock, 
or  will  It  be  on  Monday?  Or  when? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Relating  to  the 
pending  amendment? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  mean  relating  to  the 
bill — again,  this  is  not  any  reflection 
upon  anyone. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  understand. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  talking  about  the 
control  of  the  floor  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri have  a  general  Idea  when  he  will 
be  prepared  to  surrender  the  floor  so 
that  another  Senator  can  seek 
recognition? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  do  not  have  a 
precise  idea  as  to  my  time  limitation. 
The  Senator  did  indeed  ask  for  a  general 
idea  of  my  limitation,  but  based  on  the 
fact  that  I  have  not  yet  given  an  op- 
portunity today  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
who,  I  am  sure,  has  some  observations  to 
make  on  this  matter  I  cannot  give  him  a 
precise  idea.  There  are  five  other  cospon- 
sors,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  any  or 
all  of  them  wish  to  speak.  Besides,  other 
Senators  may  wish  to  address  themselves 
to  the  question  and  address  me  on  the 
matter. 
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Mr.  COTTON.  May  I  say  that  under 
the  rule — we  all  want  to  hear  from  every 
one  of  these  Senators— but  under  the 
rule,  they  have  no  special  privilege  to 
address  the  Chair.  Any  Senator,  when 
the  floor  Is  c^Jen,  can  address  the  Chair 
and  if  he  is  the  first  to  address  the  Chair, 
he  will  be  re<jo«nized  and  has  a  right  to 
be  heard.        j 

The  mere  fact  Is,  under  the  rule  as  I 
understand  it  we  cannot  toss  the  ball 
from  one  cosponsor  to  another  cosponsor, 
to  another  cosponsor  and  onto  another 
cosponsor,  an41  close  the  floor  to  Senators 
who  have  something  to  say. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  does 
have  something  to  say  and  he  would  like 
to  say  it  on  his  own  time.  I  do  not  care 
whether  it  is  6  o'clock  or  8  o'clock  to- 
night, or  whether  it  is  Monday  at  11 
o'clock. 

For  the  pa|t  8  weeks,  we  have  been 
talking  about  the  ABM.  Everything  that 
could  possibly  be  said  about  the  ABM.  pro 
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and  con,  has!  been  said  not  once,  not 
twice,  but  10  br  even  15  times  by  every 
Senator  on  th\$  floor. 

If  .tbe  SeruOor  from  Missouri  will  be 
-patiaat  for  one  moment  longer,  we  have  a 
tax  bill  coming  up  from  the  House.  We 
are  now  in  t^e  month  of  Augiost  and 
talking  about  i  a  recess  next  week.  I  do 
not  expect  that  those  who  control  the 
votes  in  the !  Senate  are  particularly 
solicitous  aboi^t  the  present  administra- 
tion: but  if  Congress  does  not  begin  to 
get  down  to  trass  tacks — and  I  think 
the  pending  bill  should  be  thoroughly 
explored — but  if  we  do  not  get  down  to 
brass  tacks,  we  will  find  ourselves  here  at 
Christmastime;  and  I  feel  great  appre- 
hension about!  that,  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  We  can  continue  the  first 
session  of  Conjiress  simultaneously  with 
the  second  ses^on  of  Congress  and  draw 
double  pay. 

Personally,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  wants  to  say  right  now  that 
he  does  not  believe  the  Senate  has  a  right 
to  recess  at  this  time.  I  think  that  these 
matters  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  others  ai*e  discussing,  and  other 
questions  coming  up  on  the  pending  bill, 
are  of  paramount  importance.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  that  discussion  throttled.  I 
also  do  not  want  to  see  it  go  into  another 
marathon.         ' 

I  want  to  sayj  right  here  and  now  that 
if  the  Senate]  pursues  Its  announced 
course  of  goln^  home,  or  going  some- 
where else,  next  Wednesday  night 
or  next  Thursday,  with  this  bill  stiU  lii 
the  midst  of  bting  considered  and  dis- 
cussed, with  tHe  tax  bill  still  to  come 
with  appropriations  bUls  way  behind! 
and  with  the  President  going  on  the  air 
tonight  to  talk  Jibout  his  major  domestic 
program,  I  think  tiuit  the  people  of  this 
country  are  nof  going  to  feel  that  the 
Senate  is  doing  i  its  duty. 

Mr.  Presidefiti  this  is  the  speech  I  was 
going  to  make.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  been  very  kind.  I  have  made  my 
speech.  How  the  Senator  can  have  the 
floor,  so  far  a«  I  am  concerned,  and 
I  thank  him  ve^y  much  for  his  courtesy 
Mr.  EAOLPTbN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Ham  Jshlre,  with  whom  I  am 
pleased  to  shaie  a  hall  on  the  fourth 


floor.  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  did  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  his  8-mlnute  talk,  so  he  has 
not  been  delayed. 

Let  me  say  this:  As  he  well  pointed 
out,  the  subject  of  the  ABM  was  before 
the  Senate  for  8  weeks.  I  quit  counting 
a  long  time  ago.  However,  I  have  been 
In  this  Chamber  today  for  3  hours  and 
15  minutes,  which  Is  Infinitely  less  than 
the  8  weeks  we  discussed  the  ABM.  I 
admit  that  this  matter  is  of  less  moment 
than  the  ABM.  I  am  not  here  to  say  that 
it  is  of  the  same  significance  as  the  ABM. 
However,  it  Is  a  $55  million  item,  which 
I  suppose  is  petty  cash  to  the  Pentagon. 
But,  conceptually,  in  terms  of  future 
warfare — and  we  are  planning  for  future 
warfare— I  think  it  Is  very  important, 
as  It  relates  to  the  Schwelker  amend- 
ment which  the  Senate  adopted  yester- 
day, for  the  GAO  to  help  us.  I  strongly 
believe  that  it  should.  This  will  be  a  per- 
fect test  case  for  them. 

So  I,  for  one,  if  the  Senate  took  8 
weeks  to  get  to  this  hour,  am  not  pre- 
pared in  3  hours  and  15  minutes  to  stop 
consideration  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  know  what  the  time  price 
tag  will  be.  I  think  it  will  be  more  than 
3  hours. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  was  not  reproaching  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  was  not 
even  insinuating  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  was  taking  more  time  than  he 
should.  I  was  simply  seeking  to  try  to 
find  out  when  I  might  be  in  the  Chamber 
and  have  an  opportunity  to  address  the 
Chair  to  seek  recognition.  I  think  the  2 
or  3  minutes  that  I  used  just  now  per- 
haps takes  care  of  the  situation,  because 
I  wanted  to  get  my  statement  in,  that 
I  think  we  should  stay  here  until  this 
bill  is  disposed  of.  and  not  go  home  until 
it  is  disposed  of. 

Outside  of  that,  I  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  on  his 
presentation,  and  that  8  weeks  he 
referred  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  may  well  be  subject 
to  correction.  It  was  an  estimate.  I  think 
It  was  longer  than  that.  I  know  it  was 
a  terribly  long  period  of  time,  so  long 
that  I  lost  track. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  mRiye  it  clear 
that  my  remarks  are  not  addressed 
to  the  Senator  trom  Missouri  except  to 
compliment  him  again  on  his  very  flnp 
presentation  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. He  is  fulflUlng  an  obligation  to  his 
sense  of  duty  when  he  makes  these  ex- 
planations. 

But  I  say  to  aU  Members  of  the  Senate 
now,  we  all  know  this  Is  an  Important 
bill.  We  want  everything  to  be  discussed 
freely  and  fully,  but  we  all  know  it  is  a 
trill  that  must  pass.  It  Is  not  a  question  of 
having  a  bill  or  not  having  a  bill.  This 
bill  must  pass  with  something  In  It.  I 
think  we  all  want  it  to  move  along  rea- 
sonably fast  and  with  proper  dispatch. 


If  there  is  going  to  be  a  disposition 
here  for  one  Senatw  to  just  get  the 
floor — the  Senator  from  Missouri  Is  en- 
titled to  all  the  time  he  has  taken,  and 
some  more — or  Lf  there  is  going  to  be  a 
disposition  just  to  delay  matters  and  not 
get  to  a  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mlssis- 
slw>i  feels  he  has  a  duty  to  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  I  believe  all  Sena- 
tors st€uid  here  on  an  even  level.  The 
floor  is  even  here,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, but,  in  legislative  parlance  and 
practice,  the  Senator  who  is  handling 
the  bill,  as  we  use  that  term,  has  some 
obligation  to  other  Members  here  to  do 
what  he  can  to  push  it  along. 

I  do  not  ordinarily  make  a  request 
when  the  leaders  are  absent — I  am  sure 
neither  one  would  disagree,  as  far  as  I 
know;  perhaps  we  could  have  a  quorum 
call — but  I  would  want  them  to  propose 
or  I  will  pr(H>ose  that  on  this  amendment 
we  have  controlled  time.  We  could  have, 
say,  1  hour  and  a  half  to  the  side,  or 
2  hours  to  the  side;  and  if  that  is  not 
enough,  2!>2  hours  to  the  side;  and  if 
that  is  not  enough,  3  hours  to  the  side. 
Then  we  will  have  some  certainty,  and 
then  things  will  move  along. 

I  think  if  we  are  just  going  to  kill  time, 
we  ought  to  just  come  out  and  say  so 
and  let  the  public  understand  and  let 
the  membership  understand  so  they  can 
make  other  plans.  But  I  do  not  want  any 
Senator  to  agree  to  what  he  honestly 
thinks  is  too  short  a  time. 

I  wish  those  in  this  Chamber  will  ask 
the  majority  and  minority   leaders  to  \ 
come  to  the  Chamber,  so  we  can  get 
their  advice  and  counsel  after  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  finished. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  just  finish?  I 
am  not  trying  to  grab  the  floor.  I  told 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  this  morning 
that  if  he  wanted  to  follow  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  I  woidd  not  ask  for  the 
floor.  But  certainly  the  membership  is 
entitled  to  some  kind  of  statement  from 
the  committee  that  has  passed  on  this 
measure.  The  membership  is  entitled  to 
some  kind  of  statement  from  us  sis  to 
how  it  looks  to  those  who  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  going  into  this  subject 
and  filing  a  report. 

So  I  hope  somewhere  along  the  line  I 
will  have  the  chance  in  my  own  right, 
when  I  may  have  the  floor,  sometime  this 
aftemo<Mi. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  so  that  I  can 
a^  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  a  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi — I  know  that 
he  does  not  wish  to  assume  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  leadership 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  COTTON.  But  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  if  he  does 
not  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  stay  here  until  this  bill  is  dis- 
posed of  before  we  recess. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 

Senator  will  yield  to  me  to  respond 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  we  ought  to 
drive  hard  to  finish  this  bill,  working 
day  and  night  and  Saturday,  before  there 
is  any  recess.  I  know  many  Senators  have 
made  plans  for  the  recess,  involving  their 
families  and  their  children,  and  I  would 
bow  to  those  plans;  but  if  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  try  to  flnsh,  I  think  we  forfeit 
those  considerations. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  one  more  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
for  the  limited  purpose  of  this  interroga- 
tion, without  giving  up  my  right  to  the 

floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  inform  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri that  he  has  a  right  to  do  that. 
The  Chair  made  the  observation  he  did 
for  the  benefit  of  other  Senators  who 
seem  to  be  seeking  the  floor  from  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
tinctly asked  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  nodded  and  yielded, 
I  was  chatting  with  another  Senator. 
It  is  my  fault. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  understands  that  many  of  us 
have  plans.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  plans.  It  would  be  most 
unfortunate  if  those  plans,  which  have 
been  mentioned  for  many  months  now, 
should  be  frustrated.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  been 
here  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and 
so  has  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  if 
the  Senator  resolved  to  say  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  "Here  is  a  bill 
that  must  be  taken  care  of  for  the  de- 
fense of  this  country  and  we  are  going 
to  stay  here  imtil  we  do  it,"  I  think  it 
would  be  amazing  how  succinct  and  to 
the  point  the  debate  would  suddenly  be- 
come, and  I  think  we  would  have  ade- 
quate debate  and  we  could  dispose  of 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  suggestion.  I  am  certainly  willing  to 
stay. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that 
perhaps  within  this  hour  I  shall  be  in  a 
position,  after  conferring  with  Senators 
who  are  interested  parties  in  this  amend- 
ment, to  discuss  some  potential  agree- 
ment. It  is  not  my  desire,  nor  certainly 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  or  other  Senators,  to  engage  in 
foot-dragging,  slow-down  tactics. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  procedure  is  go- 
ing to  continue  on  the  pattern  of  yielding 
5  or  10  or  15  minutes  to  various  Senators, 
I  am  going  to  request  to  come  in  on  that 
pattern  for  12  or  15  minutes,  for  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  a  request  from  the  Senator  from 
Vermont.  I  am  going  to  msUie  a  imani- 
mous-consent  request  that  I  may  yield  2 


minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Prouty)  without  giving  up  my  right 
to  the  floor,  on  a  matter  apparently  ex- 
traneous to  that  under  debate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject in  this  one  instance — I  believe  that 
hereafter,  unless  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri yields  only  for  the  limited  purpose 
of  a  question,  I  shall  be  Inclined  to  object. 
I  have  plans,  as  do  other  Senators,  and 
I  would  like  to  get  to  a  vote  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  shall  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Missouri?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  recognized. 


S.  2806— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROMOTE  EQUAL  EMPLOY- 
MENT OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
AMERICAN  WORKERS 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  , 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon).  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER) ,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  en- 
titled the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tiuiity  Act  of  1969  and  ask  that  it  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  administration's  bill  proposed  by  the 
President  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  pertaining  to  discrim- 
ination in  employment  by  employers, 
labor  organizations,  and  employment 
agencies. 

Five  years  ago  title  vn  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  ordained  a  national 
commitment  to  eliminate  discrimination 
in  all  aspects  of  employment.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  a  result  of  compromises  neces- 
sitated by  political  considerations.  Con- 
gress did  not  see  fit  to  provide  realistic 
enforcement  procedures  to  support  title 
Vn's  guarantees. 

This  bill  corrects  that  deficiency,  and 
does  so  in  a  way  that  breaks  new  ground 
in  the  continuing  development  of  Ameri- 
can law.  Under  the  President's  proposal, 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  will  continue  to  seek  volim- 
tary  compliance  with  title  vn  but  if  con- 
ciliatory efforts  prove  imsuccessful,  it 
may  bring  lawsuits  against  recalcitrant 
violators. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  to  provide  for  the  trial  of  cases 
in  the  U.S.  district  courts  where  the 
Equal  Opportunity  Commission  has 
found  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a 
violation  has  occurred. 

Traditionally,  advocates  of  fair  em- 
ployment legislation  have  sought  en- 
forcement by  regiilatory  agencies 
through  administrative  processes.  This 
proposal  preserves  the  most  attractive 
features  of  that  approach — expertise  and 


Independence  from  shifting  political 
winds — while  contemplating  a  vigorous 
policy  of  enforcement  in  the  courts, 
where  speedy  redress  can  be  obtained 
through  due  process.  In  addition,  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  capable  of  easy 
accommodation  within  EEOC's  existing 
structure. 

Proceedings  imder  this  measure  will 
be  able  to  be  commenced  shortly  after 
enactment.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
should  instead  enact  legislation  provid- 
ing the  EEOC  with  decisionmaking  and 
enforcement  authority  through  admin- 
istrative processes,  it  will  require  2  to 
3  years  of  gearing  up  before  results 
can  begin  to  be  realized,  a  further  delay 
difficult  to  accept. 

Under  the  administration's  bill,  Mr. 
President,  charges  of  unlawful  or  dis- 
criminatory employment  practices  will 
continue  to  be  filed  vnth  the  EEOC.  This 
agency  will  conduct  investigations  of 
these  chaises  and,  where  the  evidence 
establishes  reasonable  cause  to  believe  a 
violation  has  occurred,  the  EEOC  will 
attempt  to  conciliate  the  dispute  as  it 
does  at  present. 

Should  conciliation  attempts  fail,  how- 
ever, the  EEOC  will  have  complete  free- 
dom'to  file  a  complaint  in  an  appropri- 
ate Federal  district  court,  which  will  be 
the  trial  tribunal  to  hear  the  case  on 
the  merits. 

Similarly,  where  the  Commission  dis- 
misses a  charge  after  investigation,  the 
aggrieved  person  shall  have  the  right 
to  commence  an  action  in  Federal  dis- 
trict court  as  he  does  under  present  law. 
Decisions  of  the  Federal  district  courts 
are  appealable  to  the  appropriate  U.S. 
comt  of  appeals  and  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  usual  manner,  with  one 
modification.  This  involves  the  situation 
where  the  EEOC  loses  a  case  in  whole  or 
in  part  in  Federal  district  court  Utiga- 
tion.  In  such  circumstances,  the  Civil 
Rights  Divison  of  the  Justce   Depart- 
ment   after  receiving  recommendations 
from 'the  Commission,  will  decide  which 
cases  to  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals. 
The  alternative  proposal  to  the  pro- 
cedures in  the  administration's  bill,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  provide  for  administra- 
tive litigation  in  the  first  instance  before 
a  Federal  trial  examiner  subject  to  the 
provisions  of   the   Administrative   Pro- 
cedures Act.  The  trial  examiner's  find- 
ings and  recommended  order  would  tlien 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Commission 
with  ultimate  judicial  review  in  the  U.S. 
court  of  appeals  either  as  the  result  of 
an  enforcement  proceeding  brought  by 
the  EEOC  or  by  a  petition  for  review  filed 
by  any  party  to  the  proceeding. 

I  have  previously  taken  the  position 
that  the  Commission  should  have  the 
same  decisionmaiking  authorityt  and  au- 
thority to  enforce  its  orders  in  the  courts 
of  appeals  as  do  other  independent  Fed- 
eral agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

I  have  taken  this  position  in  the  past, 
however.  In  the  context  of  either  grant- 
ing the  EEOC  decisionmaking  and  en- 
forcement powers  or  leaving  the  law  in 
its  present  postvire.  This  latter  alterna- 
tive is  completely  unacceptable,  as  both 
the  law  and  the  Commission  need  to  be 
strengthened  and  given  additional  tools 
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here,    trom   the 
initially,   than 
minlstratlve  he 
In  this  regar(| 
will  probably 
by  direct  appeal! 


with  which  to  qccompllsh  the  objectives 
set  by  Congress, 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today,  Mr. 
President,  does  Icontain  the  teeth  of  en- 
forcement which  are  so  badly  needed. 
Enforcement  co^es  much  more  quickly 
Federal   district  court 
It  would  under  an  ad- 
oring type  of  bill. 

the  entire  proceeding 
substantially  shortened 
. .  -_  J  to  the  court  of  appeals 
from  the  trial  i^i  Federal  district  court, 
rather  than  following  the  more  circuitous 
route  of  adminliitrative  hearing  before  a 
trial  examiner  Whose  findings  and  order 
are  appealable  ti  the  Commission  before 
access  to  the  cojurts  of  appeals  may  be 
obtained. 

Furthermore,  las  I  review  this  bill,  I 
find  no  way  in  Which  It  will  hinder  or 
tie  the  hands  of  ihe  EEOC  in  performing 
Its  duties. 

Thus,  the  Commission  is  free  upon  its 
own  determinatlbn  to  litigate  any  or  all 
cases  it  desires  |  to  in  Federal  district 
court  with  no  berson  or  agency  being 
given  the  right  io  veto  or  reverse  such 
EEOC  faction,      j 

Moreover,  in  the  exercise  of  its  own 
expertise  in  thife  particular  area,  the 
Commission  majl  urge  upon  the  courts 
any  proposed  remedies  which  it  might 
have  ordered  in] its  own  right  if  it  re- 
tained decisiomnjaking  authority. 

The  propriety  |n  granting,  modifying 
or  denying  such  k-emedles  will  finally  be 
determined  by  the  court  of  appeals  and 
possibly  the  Supreme  Court,  under  this 
bill  in  the  same  i»ianner  as  would  be  the 
case  if  the  Commiission  were  granted  the 
authority  to  issu<i  its  own  orders  subject 
to  court  review. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  whether 
this  bill  will  result  in  a  backlog  of  cases 
awaiting  trial  in  Federal  district  courts 
This  is  a  matter  we  must  study  closely 
but  my  present  feeling  is  that  it  will 
not  approach  th^  backlog  which  would 
be  faced  by  the  Commission  if  it  were 
required  to  revieW  every  Utigated  case  in 
the  country  before  enforcement  in  the 
courts  of  appeal$  could  be  sought. 

Moreover,  as  Federal  court  precedents 
are  established  uijder  this  bUl,  I  envision 
a  substantial  niimber  of  respondents 
complying  with  ccurt  decisions  or  enter- 
ing Into  meaningful  conciliation  agree- 
ments with  the  Commission,  rather  than 
appealing,  after  they  lose  cases  in  Fed- 
eral district  couri.  Not  to  mention  the 
increase  in  pretrikl  conciliations  by  re- 
spondents who  wa(uld  take  their  chances 
in  drawn  out  administrative  proceedings 
before  a  Federal  tJrial  examiner  and  the 
Commission,  but  'vho  would  hesitate  to 
go  to  trial  directly  in  Federal  district 
court  when  the  precedents  are  clear. 

I  want  to  note,  however,  that  I  reserve 
the  right  to  ofifei  amendments  in  our 
committee  which  in  my  judgment  can 
make  this  piece  ^f  legislation  stronger 
and  even  more  effective  in  removing  the 
blot  of  discrimination  in  hiring  and  em- 
ployment practicQs  and  to  insure  true 
equaUty  of  opportjunity  for  all  qualified 
persons  in  seeking]  obtaining  and  retain- 
ing employment  iJi  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  of  dur  economy. 

Mr.  President,  h  ws  protecting  human 
rights  are  as  dese:  ving  of  adequate  Im- 
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plementatlon  as  any  other  declaration 
of  national  policy,  and  indeed,  deserve 
priority.  Congress  has  declared  that  cer- 
tain discriminatory  acts  are  unlawful 
and  it  is  overdue  in  adding  substance  to 
its  words.  We  must  act  now,  to  finally 
demonstrate  that  the  law — all  laws — 
apply  to  everyone  equally,  and  that  the 
comfortable  as  well  as  the  disadvantaged 
are  subject  to  its  rule. 

The  bill  (S.  2806)  to  further  promote 
equal  employment  opportunities  for 
American  workers,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Prouty,  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S  2806 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Act  of  1969." 

Sec.  2.  Subsections  (g)  and  (h)  of  Section 
70S  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat. 
253;  42  U  S.C.  2000€-4)  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(g)  The  Commission  shall  have  power  .  .  . 
(6)  to  refer  matters  to  the  Attorney  General 
with  recommendations  for  Intervention  In  a 
civil  action  brought  by  an  aggrieved  party 
under  Section  706,  or  for  the  institution  of 
a  civil  action  by  the  Attorney  General  under 
Section  707.  and  to  recommend  Institution 
of  appellate  proceedings  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (h)  of  this  section,  when  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  such  proceedings 
would  be  in  the  public  Interest,  and  to  ad- 
vise, consult,  and  assist  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  such  matters." 

"(h)  Attorneys  appointed  under  this  sec- 
tion may,  at  the  direction  of  the  Commission, 
appear  for  and  represent  the  Commission  in 
any  case  In  court,  provided  that  the  Attorney 
General  shall  conduct  all  litigation  to  which 
the  Commission  is  a  party  in  the  Supreme 
Court  or  in  the  Courts  of  Appeals  of  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  this  Title.  All  other 
litigation  affecting  the  Commission,  or  to 
which  it  Is  a  party,  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
Commission." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (e)  of  Section  706 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  259; 
42  use.  20O0e-5)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  : 

"(e)   If  within  thirty  days  after  a  charge  is 
filed  with  the  Commission  or  within  thirty 
days  after  expiration  of  any  period  of  refer- 
ence under  subsection  (c),  the  Commission 
has   been  unable  to  obtain  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  this  Act,  the  Commission  may 
bring  a  civil  action  against  the  respondent 
named  in  the  charge;  Provided,  that  If  the 
Commission  falls  to  obtain  voluntary  com- 
pliance and  fails  or  refuses  to  institute  a  civil 
action  against  the  respondent  named  In  the 
charge  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  charge,  a 
civil  action  may  be  brought  after  such  failure 
or   refusal   within   ninety   days   against   the 
respondent  named  in  the  charge  (1)   by  the 
person   claiming  to   be  aggrieved,  or   (2)    If 
such  charge  was  filed  by  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  by  any  person  whom  the  charge 
alleges  was  aggrieved  by  the  alleged  unlawful 
employment   practice.   Upon   application   by 
the  complainant  and  in  such  circiunstances 
as  the  court  may  deem  Just,  the  court  may 
appoint  an  attorney  for  such   complainant 
and  may  authorize  the  commencement  of  the 
action  without  the  payment  of  fees,  costs,  or 
security.  Upon  timely  application,  the  court 
may,  in  its  discretion,  permit  the  Attorney 
General  to  intervene  in  such  civil  action  if  he 
certifies  that  the  case  is  of  general  public 
Importance.  Upon  request,  the  court  may,  in 
Ita  discretion,  stay  further  proceedings  for 
not  more  than  sixty  days  pending  the  ter- 


mination of  State  or  local  proceedings  de- 
scribed in  subeectlon  (b)  or  further  efforts 
of  the  Conunisslon  to  obtain  voluntary  com- 
pliance." 

(b)  Subsections  (f)  through  (k)  of  Sec- 
tion 706  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (78 
Stat.  259;  42  U.8.C.  2000e-5)  are  redesignated 
as  subsections  (g)  through  (1)  respectively, 
and  the  following  new  subsection  is  added: 

"(f)  Whenever  a  charge  Is  filed  with  the 
Commission  and  the  Commission  concludes 
on  the  basis  of  a  preliminary  investigation 
that  prompt  Judicial  action  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Com- 
mission may  bring  an  action  for  appropriate 
temporary  or  preliminary  relief  pending  final 
disposition  of  such  charge.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  a  court  having  Jurisdiction  over  pro- 
ceedings under  this  section  to  assign  cases 
for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
and  to  cause  such  cases  to  be  in  every  way 
expedited." 

(c)  Subsection  (h)  of  Section  706  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  259;  42 
U.S.C.  2000e-5),  as  redesignated  by  this  sec- 
tion is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  If  the  court  finds  that  the  respondent 
has  engaged  in  or  is  engaging  in  an  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice,  the  coxu^  may  en- 
Join  the  respondent  from  engaging  in  such 
unlawful  employment  practice,  and  order 
affirmative  action  as  may  be  appropriate, 
which  may  include,  but  is  not  limited  to, 
reinstatement  or  hiring  of  employees,  with 
or  without  back  pay  (payable  by  the  em- 
ployer, employment  agency,  or  labor  organiza- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be,  responsible  for  the 
unlawful  employment  practice),  or  any 
other  equitable  relief  as  the  court  deems 
appropriate.  Interim  earnings  or  amounts 
eamable  with  reasonable  diligence  by  the 
person  or  persons  discriminated  against  shall 
operate  to  reduce  the  back  pay  otherwise 
allowable.  No  order  of  the  court  shall  require 
the  admission  or  reinstatement  of  an  individ- 
ual as  a  member  of  a  union  or  the  hiring, 
reinstatement,  or  promotion  of  an  individual 
as  an  employee,  or  the  payment  to  him  of  any 
back  pay,  if  such  individual  was  refused 
admission,  suspended,  or  expelled  or  was 
refused  employment  or  advancement  or  was 
suspended  or  discharged  for  any  reason 
other  than  discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin  or  iii 
violation  of  Section  704(a)." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  as  a  sponsor  of 
this  bill  entitled  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Act  of  1969. 

I  believe  that  the  introduction  of  this 
legislation  and  the  ensuing  consideration 
given  to  it  will  greatly  strengthen  title 
Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  per- 
taining to  discrimination  in  employment 
by  employers. 

While  I  personally  favor  the  cease- 
and-desist  approach,  this  well-reasoned 
alternative  is  worthy  of  consideration. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1970  for  procuiement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles  and  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  test  facmties  at  Kwajalein  Missile 
Range,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
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personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
and  with  the  permission  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri,  who  has 
the  floor,  and  without  him  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  for  interrogation  to  the  Senator 

from  Oregon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  questions  to  ask  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  First,  however,  I  would  like  to 
make  one  or  two  brief  comments. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Regtilar  order. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reg- 
ular order  is  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  the  floor  and  has  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  questions. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
were  talking  awhile  ago  about  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  by  various 
people  as  to  the  dependability  of  the  re- 
search and  the  experiments  we  have  had 
thus  far  on  the  tank. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri  if  he 
has  Information  which  would  support 
the  reports  we  have  read  in  the  press 
about  the  growing  concern  of  the  Ger- 
mans. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  I  am  having  difficulty 
hearing  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  questions  relate 
to  the  attitudes  of  our  partners,  the  Ger- 
mans. According  to  the  chart,  we  started 
out  with  the  idea  that  we  would  share 
the  cost  50-50  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. That  now  has  shifted  to  about  an 
80  to  20  percent  differential.  We  support 
80  percent  and  the  Germans  support  20 
percent. 

I  have  some  Information  here  that 
was  reported  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
October  9  and  10,  1967,  to  the  effect  that 
there  has  been  growing  concern  on  the 
part  of  our  partner  about  the  tank,  and 
dates  back  to  October  1967. 
It  says: 
Some  military  experts  here — 

Meaning  In  the  German  capital  of 
Bonn — 

have  raised  some  very  serious  questions  about 
the  oontmuatlon  of  the  Joint  program. 

So,  as  I  restate  the  question,  does  the 
Senator  have  information  concerning 
the  attitude  and  the  thinking  on  the  part 
of  our  so-called  partner? 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  really  precise  or  quotable  informa- 
tion. I  have  rumors  and  speculation.  I 
have  been  casting  about  for  some  skjcu- 
rate  information  as  to  the  posture  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  as  to 
their  desire  to  continue  even  at  the  ad- 
vantageous 80-20  formula  that  is  now  the 
rule  rather  than  the  original  50-50  for- 
mula that  obtained  at  the  inception. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  why 
was  the  formula  shifted  from  50-50  down 
to  20  percent  for  the  German  contribu- 
tion and  up  to  80  percent  for  the  Ameri- 
can contribution? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  This  gets  into  the 
realm  of  the  imprecise,  but  the  original 
production  estimates  for  the  MBT-70 
were  such  that  in  1963  and  in  1968  the 
Germans  were  willing  to  go  along  on  the 
50-50  basis.  However,  when  the  produc- 
tion estimates  accelerated  and  more 
tanks  were  to  be  produced,  apparently 
they  did  not  want  to  sink  so  much  of 
their  public  treasury  into  the  production 
of  more  tanks  than  they  had  anticipated. 
So  they  wanted  to  hold  it  to  a  certain 
limit. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  a  report  with  which  I  know 
he  is  very  familiar  since  he  was  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  pre- 
pared the  report  on  military  spending, 
dated  July  2,  1969. 

The  report  had  a  chapter,  so  to  speak, 
on  the  main  battle  tank.  It  had  chapters, 
I  might  add,  on  many  other  items  which 
will  be  the  subject  of  other  amendments 
that  will  be  before  the  Senate.  It  refers 
to  bacteriological  warfare,  CBW,  and 
also  to  a  study  made  on  the  manned  or- 
bital laboratory.  However,  the  Pentagon 
beat  them  to  the  punch  and  withdrew 
it  before  Congress  could  get  to  it. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  had  a  chapter  on 
the  main  battle  tank,  and  I  will  read 
this  small  portion  thereof,  which  relates 
directly  to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon: 

Under   the   latest   agreement — 

Meaning  the  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany — 

the  United  States  and  Germany  split  evenly 
the  first  $138  million — 

That  takes  us  to  about  1968  on  that 
chart — 

with  the  cost  above  that  to  be  prorated  on 
the  quantity  of  tanks  purchased  by  each 
country. 

Returning  to  what  I  said  earlier,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  apparently 
does  not  want  to  buy  too  many  tanks, 
looking  down  the  road.  It  is  dubious  as 
to  why  they  want  to  buy  axis,  based  on 
what  is  now  known  about  this  item. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
further  question,  also  concerning  the 
fundamental  point  of  cost  effectiveness 
and  the  involvements  of  our  country 
along  with  Germany  in  the  development 
of  this  tank. 

When  we  talk  about  the  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  a  weapon  which  is  developed 
by  the  Pentagon,  supposedly  the  cost  ef- 
fectiveness is  a  criterion  upon  which  we 
are  to  make  judgment  on  whether  we 
should  move  ahead  or  accept  the  pro- 


posals for  such  development.  Can  the 
Senator  tell  us  what  some  of  the  com- 
ponents of  that  criterion  might  be?  In 
other  words,  what  is  the  definition  of 
cost  effectiveness  as  it  relates  to  the 
MBT  or  any  other  weaponry,  but  partic- 
ularly as  it  relates  to  the  MBT.  This 
knowledge  would  help  us  decide  where 
we  escalate,  or  where  we  move  ahead, 
or  where  we  cut  off  work  on  such  a  pro- 
posal? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  is  a  very  fine  ques- 
tion, completely  appropriate,  and  does 
not  lend  itself  to  a  precise,  computerized 
answer.  There  is  no  magical  computer, 
totally  self-sufficient,  into  which  various 
indicia  can  be  pumped  and  a  "yea"  or 
"nay"  answer  come  out. 

There  is  an  element  of  subjectiveness 
in  this  cost-effectiveness  business.  As  I 
gather  it — and  others  who  are  more 
learned  in  this  can  certainly  clarify  any 
misconception  I  have — it  goes  something 
like  this.  No  weapon  system  exists  in  a 
vacuum.  No  man  is  an  island.  Each 
weapon  system  or  weapon  interrelates 
with  other  systems  and  human  beings 
who  operate.  But  as  costs  escalate — in 
this  instance,  the  enormous  500-plus  per- 
cent on  R.  &  D.  alone,  and  now  the  per 
unit  cost  of  the  MBT-70  is  between 
$520,000  and  $750,000 — you  get  to  a 
breaking  point,  a  point  of  no  return, 
meaning  that  it  is  an  imprudent  and 
wasteful  expenditure  of  public  money  to 
go  ahead  with  it,  because  some  other 
item,  albeit  another  tenk,  an  antitank 
weapon,  aircraft,  or  what  have  you,  can 
do  the  same  job  more  cheaply.  It  is  our 
information  that,  so  far  as  the  MBT-70 
is  concerned,  it  has  just  about  reached 
the  point  of  inefficiency,  the  point  of  no 
return,  at  which  if  it  escalates  much 
further,  it  is  no  longer  cost  effective; 
and  other  items.  Including  the  M60A1— 
anyway,  the  tank  that  we  have  now  func- 
tioning and  operational  in  Western  Eu- 
rope—and other  configurations  and  other 
antitank  weapons;  including  the  Tow, 
the  Dragon,  and  so  forth,  would  better 
be  able  to  do  the  job  per  doUar  ex- 
pended than  would  going  ahead  with  the 
then  expensive  MBT-70,  once  it  crosses 
that  line.  ^    _ 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Would  the  cost  effec- 
tiveness, then,  be  analogous  to  what  we 
have  as  a  cost-benefit  raUo  formula  for 
the  development  of  water  and  other  such 
reclamation  programs? 

For  example,  we  have  in  such  pro- 
grams the  requirement  to  develop  a  cost- 
benefit  ratio  which  often  includes  rec- 
reation benefits,  flood  control  benefits, 
power  benefits,  wildlife,  fisheries,  con- 
servation, and  so  forth.  In  the  com- 
putation of  these  various  components, 
a  certain  cost-benefit  ratio  develops  to 
justify  the  building  of  the  project.  Would 
the  cost-effectiveness  ratio  be  analo- 
gous to  this  cost-benefit  ratio,  not  only 
in  terms  of  having  the  components 
that  are  cranked  into  this  cost-effective- 
ness program  in  order  to  justify  the 
buUding  of  such  a  tank  in  the  original 
instance,  but  also  that  at  times  along 
the  way.  it  could  be  reviewed  and  re- 
computed? ^      ._.  XV, 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Emphasizing  the 
word  analogy,"  I  think  the  analogy  is 
indeed  an  apt  one. 
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jluiows,  we  have  that 
in  terms  of  some'  of  our  public  works 
projects,  perhaps  all  of  them.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  iq  in  the  Chamber,  and 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  serve  with  him  on 
that  committee. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  for  example, 
studies  a  particular  flood  control  proj- 
ect, from  the  standpoint  of  its  conserva- 
tion, water,  powe?^  and  other  criteria, 
and  determines  What  the  benefit-cost 
ratio  is.  If  it  meeta  the  accepted  criteria 
in  terms  of  benefitjcost  ratio,  it  can  well 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  subJstquently  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Worli  and  the  entire  Con- 
gress. If  it  falls  short  of  that — despite 
the  fact  that  it  vould  be  a  desirable 
thing  to  have,  despite  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple of  a  given  areu  might  like  to  have 
the  dam  and  miglit  like  to  have  more 
water,  despite  the  fact  that  the  people 
might  like  to  ha^ie  more  recreational 
facilities— if  it  does  not  reach  this  bene- 
fit-cost ratio,  it  is  considered  to  be  an 
imprudent  and  unwise  expenditure  of 
public  money. 

Thus.  I-think  th;  analogy  in  the  in- 
stant situation  is  ai  it.  I  do  not  fault,  nor 
do  I  believe  the  Ssnator  from  Oregon 
faults,  the  right  of  people,  whether  they 
be  in  the  Pentagon,  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress, or  in  the  gh»tto.  to  dream.  It  is 
perfectly  ethical,  a;  id  it  is  a  process  of 
our  orientation  tl  at  we  dream.  We 
dream  great  dreami .  Part  of  our  trouble 
as  human  beings  is  thai  so  often  we 
leave  those  dreams  unfulfilled  and  un- 
met. 

So  I  quarrel  not  vith  the  privilege  of 
the  Defense  Depar;ment  to  dream  up 
this  tank  when  they  dreamt  it  back  in 
1963. 

In  the  words  of  th  e  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, they  drean-   an  idea.  They  say. 
"We  are  going  to  bu  Id  a  tank."  and  they 
call  in  the  contracto  -s  and  say.  "Go  to  it. 
boys.  Build  the  grea  est  tank  you  fellows 
can  guess  might  be  made  available."  So 
then  they  dream  and  dream  and  dream 
and   dream.   Unf ort  anately.    the   dream 
gets  more  expensive  First  it  was  an  $80 
milhon  dream:  ther    $183  million,  then 
$303  million.   Up  aiid  away.  Then  the 
point     of     the     benefit-cost     ratio     is 
reached,  such  as  in  p  iblic  works  projects. 
In  military  projects,  it  is  the  cost-effec- 
tiveness. The  luxury  of  dreaming  is  one 
that  this  country  cim  ill  afford  at  the 
very  time  there  are  those  with  unmet 
dreams,  those  whonr    the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  iMr.  McGovern'  has  re- 
ferred to  as  individu  lis  who  dream  of  a 
decent  meal,  '.hose  wl  lo  are  left  behind  in 
the  war  on  poverty.  We  talk  about  jobs, 
we   talk   about   schools,   we   talk   about 
neiiihborhood  corps,  n-e  talk  about  neigh- 
borhood   centers,    but    we   leave   out   a 
pretty  important  dritam,  the  dream  of 
being  able  to  eat. 

So  if  we  let  the  Pei  itagon  keep  dream- 
ing the  eternal  drea  n,  in  this  manner, 
of  preserving  the  MI  T-70,  there  will  be 
some  people  in  Portli  nd,  in  St.  Louis,  in 
New  York,  and  in  Chicago  who  are  still 
gomg  to  have  their  di-eam  unfulfilled. 

We  cannot  do  it  a  1.  Yes,  there  was  a 
time — I  said  this  earli  er — when,  with  our 


enormous  wealth,  the  urgencies  and  ex- 
igencies of  the  age  were  not  nearly  so 
heavily  upon  us,  and  we  could  afford  the 
luxury  of  this  kind  of  project.  We  could 
let  the  Pentagon  fool  around  with  It, 
change  it.  They  could  put  the  Shillelagh 
In  or  take  the  Shillelagh  out.  They  could 
put  the  environmental  control  unit  in  the 
tank,  or  take  it  out.  They  could  install 
dual  firepower  or  not.  We  could  afford 
that  kind  of  dream  in  a  bygone  day.  For 
better  or  for  worse,  but  realistically,  that 
day  has  gone,  and  the  dreams  of  the 
military  and  the  dreams  of  Congress 
have  to  be  realistic,  attainable,  predict- 
able, and  fulflllable  dreams,  or  we  will 
not  be  doing  what  we  must  do  in  terms 
of  ihe  desires  of  other  Senators  with  re- 
spect to  our  economy.  They  will  be  short- 
changed. 

It  is  not  the  $54  million  for  the  proto- 
type that  will  feed  all  the  hungry  peo- 
ple. The  $54  million  will  not  balance  the 
budget,  a  budget  which  has  long  been 
out  of  balance.  But  it  is  symbolic.  We 
cannot  continue  to  condone  a  continu- 
ously haphazard,  ill-performing  weap- 
ons system  that  year  after  year  is 
brought  back  to  Congress.  The  Pentagon 
says,  "Last  year  was  a  good  year  for  us. 
We  admit  that.  Members  of  Congress. 
The  Shillelagh  was  not  going  too  good. 
The  Scavenger  system  is  a  little  too 
goofy.  We  have  not  quite  mastered  the 
environmental  control  unit.  We  have  300 
imused  chassis  sitting  on  a  lot  in  Michi- 
gan and  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
them.  Give  us  another  year." 

It  has  been  that  way  since  the  begin- 
ning— 1963 — and  has  continued  through 
1964.  1965.  and  on  until  1969.  Not  only 
patience,  but  human  endurance  is  being 
exhausted.  Still  the  gentlemen  say,  "One 
more  year."  It  is  like  a  broken  record. 
We  have  had  enough. 

Although  $54  million  will  not  make  us 
or  break  us,  it  is  important  in  terms  of 
what  it  symbolizes.  We  say  at  this  time — 
when  the  needs  are  so  heavy  upon  us — 
we  are  not  going  to  fritter  away  another 
$54  million  or  54  cents  if  we  can  help  it. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Are  we  to  assume 
that  each  time  we  have  seen  an  incre- 
ment in  the  cost  of  this  tank  there  has 
been  a  new  cost-effectiveness  study,  or 
for  that  matter,  as  to  the  overall  tank 
itself? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Frankly.  I  must  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  do  not  have  the 
precise  date  when  the  last  cost-effective- 
ness study  was  made  by  the  Pentagon.  I 
am  not  trying  to  play  the  old  game  of, 
"I  know  something  you  do  not  know." 
I  have  had  a  couple  of  classified  briefings 
on  this  matter  and  I  do  not  want  to 
transgress  because  I  am  not  as  familiar 
in  this  area  as  many  other  Senators  who 
have  dealt  with  armed  services-type 
matters  for  a  long  time.  In  order  that 
I  may  stay  on  the  side  of  conservatism, 
I  will  not  directly  answer  the  Senator's 
question.  However,  I  will  say  what  I  have 
said  again  and  again.  It  is  my  imder- 
standlng  that  cost  effectively,  the  MBT- 
70  is  pretty  close — and  I  shall  leave  it  at 
that — to  the  point  of  no  return  in  the 
sense  of  being  imprudently  cost  effective. 
I  wish  to  add  to  and  amplify  the  con- 
tinued   optimism    of    the    Army    in    its 


presentation  of  this  program  year  by 
year.  Here  Is  what  General  Burba  stated 
in  March  of  1938,  and  that  is  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  He  was  then  in 
charge  of  the  program.  I  believe  General 
Betts  is  now  in  charge  of  the  program. 
In  March  1968  he  said  about  this  tank: 
Skeptics  and  advcxiates  alike  have  been 
impressed  with  the  smoothness  which  has 
characterlzd  the  program's  progress  since  its 
Inception. 

I  do  not  know  him.  I  know  he  is  a 
fine  career  man.  I  think  he  has  a  bad 
ghost  writer  because  as  of  March  1968 
this  project  was  fioimderlng  and  it  had 
been  fioimderlng  from  its  first  halting 
start.  It  is  a  dream,  and  it  hsis  fioundered 
and  stumbled  since  its  Inception. 

I  do  not  know  how  he  could  say  in 
March  1968  that  "smoothness  which  has 
characterized  the  program's  progress 
since  its  inception".  And  then,  when  he 
takes  over  the  Department  of  Defense, 
tells  us  the  three  millstones  he  inherited 
were  the  Pueblo,  the  TFX,  and  the  BMT- 
70.  the  main  battle  tank.  Is  that  not  a 
delightful  association?  Here  is  a  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  In  1969.  after  General 
Burba  had  said  all  is  well,  who  said  that 
his  three  millstones  were  the  Pueblo,  the 
TF.V,  and  the  MBT-70. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  What  kind  of  judg- 
ment would  we  be  making,  if  we  could 
not  base  it  on  some  sort  of  cost  effec- 
tiveness? In  other  words,  do  we  have 
enough  data  on  cost  effectiveness,  or  are 
we  merely  being  asked  to  continue  this 
project  on  the  basis  of  these  generalized 
remarks  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen 
the  Senator  has  quoted. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  To  me  it  is  entirely, 
and  I  will  say  exclusively,  the  latter. 
We  are  asked  to  buy  another  year  in  a 
long  stream  of  years,  with  all  these  bug- 
aboos and  unworkable  components. 
"Maybe  we  will  make  them  better  next 
time.  Let  it  go  a  little  longer,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  a  broken  record  upon  which 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  have  the  report 
before  us.  I  am  talking  about  the  report 
No.  91-290  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, in  which  the  only  reference  I  can 
find  to  this  tank  is  a  statement  which  is 
rather  general.  It  appears  on  page  53: 

The  committee  also  recommends  a  reduc- 
tion of  $14.9  million  In  the  joint  US  FRG 
main  battle  tank  program.  This  program  has 
been  experiencing  difficulty  for  some  years 
and  the  committee  now  believes  that  a  re- 
orientation of  the  program  is  in  order. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  if  he  knows  what 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  means  or 
What  they  have  in  mind  when  they  talk 
about  a  "reorientation"  of  the  program. 
Does  not  the  committee  action  in  itself 
confirm  what  the  Senator  has  been  say- 
ing today  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
about  the  tiuestlonability  and  the  unreli- 
ability of  the  program  thus  far?  Is  not 
the  Senator  merely  asking  for  a  post- 
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ponement  on  this  tank  project  until  the  under  a  microscope,  so  to  speak,  and  Missouri  aware  of  what  criteria  the 
GAO  can  make  some  sort  of  evaluation?  make  it  a  laboratory  case,  as  to  whether  Armed  Services  Committee  used  In  re- 
It  Is  not  to  vote  the  tank  up  or  down,  what  the  Senate  did  yesterday  on  the  duclng  the  Pentagon's  request  by  $14.9 
It  asks  Members  of  Congress  to  take  a  Schweiker   amendment  was   right   and  million? 

hard  look  at  a  project  that  has  cost  proper.  Mr.    EAGLETON.    I    freely    confess 

millions  of  dollars  and  which  the  Sen-  In  my  amendment,  we  ask  the  GAO  to  ignorance  as  to  the  precise  rationale  that 

ator  eloquently  has  stated  has  created  get  us  the  report  in  6  months.  Knowing  the  committee  employed  in  making  that 

doubt  in  the  minds  of  generals  in  the  what  I  know,  and  what  the  GAO  knows  reduction. 

Pentagon,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  our  about  tanks,  since  it  has  been  working  Mr.  HATFIELD.  So  far  as  the  phrase- 
German  partners  who  have  been  in-  on  them  for  the  Stratton  committee,  if  ology  is  concerned  of  asking  for  a  "re- 
volved in  this  project,  members  of  the  they  can  get  that  report  to  us  much  orientation"  of  the  program,  the  Senator 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  quicker,  it  will  serve  two  purposes  and  has  no  further  data  as  to  what  they 
Senate,  and  the  House  Armed  Services  will  be  well  worth  the  time.  meant,  or  has  the  Senator  discussed  that 
Committee.  The  Senator  h&s  quoted  Purpose  No.  1  will  tell  us  something  with  the  Armed  Services  Ccwnmittee 
many  sources  that  indicate  grave  doubt,  about  the  tank.  It  will  tell  us  a  lot  more  members? 

Is  it  not  true  that  all  this  amendment  than  we  know  now.  Mr.  EAGLETON.  No.  sir;  I  have  not. 

asks  is  that  we  continue  to  look  into  this  Purpose  No.  2  will  serve  the  commend-  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 

matter    through    another    set    of    eyes,  able  objective  of  proving  whether  the  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  for  a 

through  a  study  by  the  GAO,  and  then  Schweiker     amendment    was     prudent,  question? 

make  a  determination  on  the  future  of  Forty-seven    Senators    thought    it    wus  Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 

this  tank  following  that  kind  of  report?  prudent,  and  46,  including  some  of  the  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

We  ask  this  rather  than  going  pellmell  most    knowledgeable    members    of    the  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 

down  this  pathway  which  has  brought  Armed   Services   Committee,   disagreed,  want  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 

little  in  the  way  of  results  with  the  ex-  We  will  know  in  2  months  whether,  by  from  Missouri  some  questions  relative  to 

penditure  of  millions  of  dollars.  this  laboratory  case,  if  we  can  get  the  the   language   in   his   amendment   that 

Is  that  not  what  the  Senator  is  asking  GAO  to  give  us  a  report  in  substance,  refers  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 

us  today?  "^  efficient  form,  with  expertise,  with  united  States. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  In  summary,  that  is  thoroughness,  whether  what  the  Senate  pjrst,  the  Senator  has  referred  very 

what  I  am  asking  through  the  medium  did  yesterday  was  correct.  often  to  the  amendment  adopted  yes- 

of  this  amendment.  I  am  not  sure  what  ^**y'?«    ^*    ^^j    wrong,    because    the  ^grday  by  the  Senate,  as  introduced  by 

the  word  "reorientation"  means.  I  know  Schweiker  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  j^g  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 

not  if  it  is  a  word  of  art  in  the  military  lazor-thin   majority.   If   it  was   wrong.  Pennsylvania    (Mr.    Schweiker).   As   I 

field,  or  whether  it  means  other  than  it  then  perhaps  someone  will  want  to  undo  j-ead  that  amendment.  I  see  in  it  a  charge 

means    in    the    nonmilitary    area.    But  ^^-  "  ^^^  ^  ""^°P1  ^"  ^^  House,  m  ^^^^  ^^  j^  keeping  with  the  general  pur- 

when   the   Armed   Services   Committee  ^°^[^^^^^^'  °J  ^'"*''  "*\^.  ^°^;      .     ,^  pose  of  the  GAO  and  the  Comptroller 

says,  as  I  have  quoted,  that  the  commit-  ^hi^,  what  we  are  asking  for  m  the  General  of  the  United  States:  namely, 

tee  now  believes  the  reorientation  pro-  amendment  are  two  commendable  pur-  ^^^y  ^j.e  to  report  on  contract  items,  the 

gram  is  in  order,  to  me,  as  a  nonmember  Poses,  at  a  time  when  time  itself  is  not  ^^^^  ^j^gy  ^,gj.g  entered  into,  subsequent 

of  that  committee,  it  means:  Let  us  take  °l  the  essence.  The  MB-T-JO  cannot  be  estimates  of  cost  completion,   and  the 

a  look  at  it.  Knowing  that  those  who  ^^'■°"^^-^,  ^"  *'V®  ^'■^""J^"*'  ^'^^^  engulfed  reason  for  any  significant  rise  or  decline 

have  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  history  *^"®  /^°^  ^^1'^?"'  ^"°  apparently  sue-  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  estimates.  I  do  not  see  how 

of  this  subject,  as  I  say,  still  stumble  cessfully  so,  that  we  cannot  wait,  that  the  that  amendment  compares  with  the  lan- 

and  bumble   along,  and  knowing   that  survival  of  America  is  on  the  line  il  we  guage  in  the  Senator's  amendment  which 

they  want  to  take  a  look  at  it,  bear  in  do  not  deploy  the  ABM  and  perhaps  it  j^  ^^^,  pending— if  the  Senator  will  give 

mind  that  the  original  request  to  the  will  be  t.oo  late  if  we  do  not  do  so.  and     nie  his  attention 

Pentagon  for  research  and  development  ^^e  will  lose  2  years.  I  am  not  B^>ng  to  j^^.    EAGLETON.  I  beg  the  Senator's 

on  this  item  was  $45  million.  To  be  pre-  repeat  the  8  weeks    argument.  The  die 

else,  it  was  $44.9  million.  The  Armed  ^^'^TThTABulmbe  deXvedIn  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  For  example,  on 

Services  Committee  cut  it  $14.9  million.  ^°""5       ^^^  i^^  will  be  deployed  in  amendment   the  Senator 

<^n  thnt  mean.!  that  the  Armed  Servires  Montana  and  South  Dakota.  But,  time  is  P^ee  z  oi  me  amenoment,  me  »endior 

bo  that  means  inat  tne  ai mea  services  pq^enrp  in  this  rase   No  one  charges  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 

Committee  was  about  two-thirds  as  sold  ^°^  °^  the  essence  m  inis  case,  no  one  „  ..    .   states    among  other  things  to 

on  it  as  was  the  Ppntaeon    The  Penta-  l^as  ever  said  it  was.  It  began  in  1963  as  unuea   aiai,es,   among  otner  inings   co 

on  It  as  was  tne  pentagon,  ine  i'enia-  ,,„„..^  i^pq   thp  <5pnntnr  frnm  Missis-  consider,  first,  why  research  and  devel- 

gon  wanted  $45  million  and  the  Armed  a  vague  idea.  The  senator  irom  Missis-  .         .  Utimates  have  had  to  be 

Services  Conimittee  said    "We  will  "ive  sippi  said  himself  that  they  took  their  opment  cost  estimates  nave  naa  to  oe 

vnnT^n  rnin??.n '•  time  trying  to  put  some  facts  into  the  revised  steadily  upward  smce  1965.  I  will 

you  3>ju  mimon.                                                                nnrrnw  it  Hnwn T  am  nnra-  agree  that  that  IS  a  proper  Charge  to  give 

Thus,  in  that  frame  of  reference,  in  '°e*  and  narrow  it  down— i  am  para-  t° .^e  Comotroller  General  but  does  not 

nprrpnti>«rps    thev  arp  about  two-th  rds  Phrasing  here,  and  if  I  go  beyond  what  ^o  tne  i^ompiroiier  Lrenerai  out  ooes  not 

percentages,  mey  are  aoout  iwo-miras  .cipnntnr  frnm  Mis.sis.sinni  intpndpd  the  Senator  believe  it  is  withm  the  pre- 

as  happy  with  it  as  the  Pentagon.  p"^  benator  irom  Mississippi  intended.  .  •        , ..     q  .  „  .    answer  a  Question 

Ao  (^  *v,»  D„„to„^,,  T  ^^  ,,«* t.„„,„  ,..»,«  he  can  correct  me — but  it  was  a  vague,  logauve  oi  me  ijau  to  answer  a  question, 

,c^o^J]lt  «r.HT;lftHpL    ?L^^,.^  amorphous  idea,  indeed,  but  that  it  would  for    example,     as    m     paragraph     (2. 

is  happiest  with  It  over  there.  I  know  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^         ^^^  ^^^^  .^^^_  whether  the  MBT-70.  considering  its  re, 

u  fs  tS^r^lthpst^hfnl  sTn).p  ^l  sT  tifiable  and  become  a  more  precise  idea,  vised  estimated  production  costs  will  be 

Wp  ^c  Ln^v  lub  it  ^Lrpfovv  .^  np  So  that  time  was  never  of  the  essence  in  the  most  effective  weapon  to  meet  the 

He  IS  happy  with  it.  Secretary  of  De-  ^^^^  nrogram   It  could  not  be  contingency   for   which    was   originally 

fense  Laird  is  not  happy  with  it.  He  said  ^^.^^^.^^  ^^^^^    ^^^       ^^-^  ^^^      ^^,^^^^  planned.  Does  the  Senator  feel  that  that 


it  was  comparable  to  the  Pueblo  and  the 
TFX. 
Thus,  I  am  asking  for  a  reorientation. 


have  the  tank  with  us,  manned  and  run-     w-ould  come  under  the  proper  function 
ning  around,  by  1969, 1  think  it  was.  Here     of  the  GAO? 


it  is  1969,  and  there  is  no  tank.  It  is  any- 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  think  that  the  Sen- 


The  Senator  is  correct  on  that,  if  I  inter-     ^^^.^  guess  whether  it  will  be  in  the  mid-     ator  from  Arizona  makes  a  valid  point. 
?r  ,--,.^-5?^-  ^°"!55-*!?-  L^^"A^.°'"?'"?     1970's,  or  1974,  1975,  1976  perhaps,  when     I  have  today  discussed  it  with  the  Sen- 


it  will  be  produced. 


ator   from   Wisconsin    <Mr.   Proxmire'. 


Thus,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon     who  is  not  now  in  the  Chamber,  but  who. 


to  look  at  the  program.  The  someone  I 
want  to  look  at  it  is  the  someone  that  the 

Senate  yesterday  declared  by  its  vote  on  that"  this  "has'^the^dualT  double-faceted'  in'my'judgmentTis'one  of  the  Members  of 

the  Schweiker  amendment  should  help  commendable  purpose  of  being  illustra-  this   body   most  knowledgeable   on   the 

us  look  into  various  armed  sei-vices  pro-  tive  of  the  Schweiker  amendment,  and  GAO— not  the  only  one,  but  he  has  had 

grams;  namely,  the  General  Accounting  at  the  same  time  giving  us  illuminating  a  great  deal  of  contact  with  that  agency. 

Office.  information  that  we  all  so  desperately  as  a  result  of  his  chairmanship  of  the 

By   a    curious   coincidence,    today,   I  need  on  this  particular  project.  Joint  Economic  Committee.  Although  he 

want  to  implement  that  amendment  with  Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  only  one  more  is  cosponsor  of  my  amendment,  I  think 

my  amendment.  I  want  to  implement  it  question  in  sequence.  Is  the  Senator  from  he  is  a  bit  inclined  to  think  that  I  have 
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stretched  paragraph  (2)  as  to  the  general 
capability  of  tli  GAO. 

He  told  me  t  ils  much— if  I  am  at  lib- 
erty to  quote  h  m  on  a  hearsay  basis — he 
said,  "They  wU  fl«ht  Uke  heU  not  to 
try  to  give  yoq  a  precise  answer  under 
No.  2;  that  th«y  do  not  like  doing  this 
kind  of  evaluation."  I  will  concede,  per- 
haps, to  the  Senator,  that  I  may  have 
overdrawn  a  bit  on  subparagraph  (2). 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  not  trying  to 
be  picayunlsh  about  this. 

Mr.  EAGLETtoN.  No.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant point. 

Mr.  GOLDwixER.  Because  I  think  we 
need  more  infobnation  about  contracts, 
and  so  on;  but  ^  do  not  think  the  GAO  is 
competent  to  t^U  whether  it  is  the  most 
effective  weapoh;  or,  going  to  paragraph 
«3) ,  to  answer  whether  the  strategic  pro- 
jections made  Hi  1963  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  the  MSTT-IO  will  still  be  valid 
when  it  flnallsj  becomes  available  for 
use;  that  is,  will  it  be  obsolete  as  a  result 
of  advanced  technology  and  new 
strategy. 

Does  the  Senator  feel  that  that  comes 
withia.the  proper  purview  of  the  GAO? 
-  Mr,fiAGLETON.  That  is  getting  a  lit- 
tle closer  to  what  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxicirx)  says  may  be  a 
shade  overdrawn. 

If  I  may  interrupt — ^It  is  right  on  the 
point — I  have  Lq  my  hand  a  letter  from 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  to  me.  dated  July  9,  1969.  The 
letter  Itself  Is  n^t  greatly  revealing,  but 
it  is  a  cover  letter  transmitting  to  me  a 
fAO,  two  pages  of  which 
the  Record  earlier  on 
the  main  battle  tank.  I 
I  lor  does  the  GAO.  that 
the  two  pages  are  an  exhaustive  analysis. 
It  is  a  very  brief  nummary  of  a  very  com- 
plex subject.        j 

Let  me  read  a Jpart  of  page  2.  The  re- 
port starts  by  qiscussing  the  Sheridan 
and  the  M60A<E2.  Then  it  goes  to. 
"MBT-70  objectives."  I  found,  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  especially  will 
find,  that  it  is  ncjt  terribly  sophisticated; 
:ontinues: 

ch  la  Intended  to  replace 
[48  as  the  standard  main 
battle  tank,  will  be  employed  against  armored 
formations  and  alll  other  types  of  land  war- 
fare targets  Including  Infantry  elements  of 
.1  modern  army. 


August  8,  1969 


report  from  the 
I  already  put 
this  day.  It  is  or 
do  not  pretend. 


it  is  cursory.  It 
The  MBT-70,  w 
the  M60  and  the 


illty.  The  MBT-70  Is  de- 
with  the  Shillelagh  mls- 
combustlble  cartridge 
Dmmon  to  the  Sheridan 


Skipping  to — 

MBT-70  commor 

signed  to  be  arme 

sile   and   the   152r 

case  ammunition 

and  M60A1E2  tank- 
Skipping    the  I  recitation    of    certain 

facts — 

However,  tiie  aullomatic  loader  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  acceitability  of  the  ammuni- 
tion combustible  cartridge  case  which  will  be 
discussed  in  detail  ajubsequently. 

I  now  come  to  tae  conclusion : 
Conclusion.  Unle^  deficiencies  In  the  com- 
bustible cartridge  cfese  ammunition  are  cor- 
rected. It  is  reasonkble  to  assume  that  the 
MBT-70  will  experience  difficulties  similar  to 
those  of  the  Sherld|in  and  M80A1E2  tank. 


That  Is  not  a 
elusion.  The  point 
that  the  GAO  is 


erribly  profound  con- 

I  am  trying  to  make  la 

I  lore  than  just  a  book- 


keeper's office.  It  is  more  than  an  ofQce 
where  people  take  a  bunch  of  figures,  add 
up  the  assets,  add  up  the  UabiUties,  and 
strike  a  balance.  It  is  composed  of  tal- 
ented people  who  are  analysts,  who  have 
the  expertise  and  talents  to  go  beyond 
the  printed  word,  beyond  the  diagrams, 
beyond  the  schedules,  beyond  the  fig- 
ures, and  to  get  into  what  we  may  call 
the  area  of  substance  and  the  area  of 
theory. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  by  my  amend- 
ment is  ask  for  the  services  which  Mr. 
Mayo  renders  now  for  some  of  the  same 
agencies,  military  as  well  as  nonmlli- 
tary.  I  am  willing  to  cut  the  period  to 
6  months.  I  am  asking  that  o£Qce  to  give 
us  the  benefit  of  their  talent,  which  I 
know  they  have,  because  of  the  magnifi- 
cent work  they  did  in  assisting  Repre- 
sentative Stratton  in  his  report.  The 
GAO  is  mentioned  particularly  in  that 
Stratton  report,  specifically  page  11, 
which  I  may  put  in  the  Record  later. 
But  we  have  these  talented  people  there, 
we  have  this  questionable  program,  and 
I  do  not  see  where  it  hurts  a  soul  or  a 
cause  or  in  any  way  Jeopardizes  us  to  use 
our  people  in  that  way. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  in  these  questions  is  that 
the  General  Accounting  Officer  is  not 
charged  in  any  way  with  making  stra- 
tegic projections.  They  do  not  sit  in  the 
meetings  when  they  are  made.  They  have 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  a  weapon 
will  become  obsolete,  because  of  projec- 
tions, within  6  months  or  any  time.  In 
fact,  the  conclusion  the  Senator  just 
read  is  the  conclusion  written  by  the 
Army  on  the  weapon. 

We  do  not  say  this  is  a  perfect  weapon. 
We  recognize  that  there  are  problems. 
But  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  the 
General  Accoimting  Office  would  want 
to  duck  from  something  like  that;  that 
they  would  want  to  stay  with  their  pur- 
pose of  accounting,  looking  into  con- 
tracts, and  so  forth. 

For  example,  going  to  pcwagraph  (4) 
of  the  amendment,  the  GAO  would  have 
to  answer  the  question  of  whether  there 
are  more  feasible  and  less  expensive  al- 
ternatives to  the  development  of  the 
MBT-70.  If  the  Senate  adopts  the 
amendment,  we  will  be  getting  into  the 
area  of  having  another  agency  do  the 
job  that  the  Defense  Department,  the 
strategic  plaimers,  are  charged  with  do- 
ing. Even  though  I  know  the  GAO  is  a 
very  competent  group,  and  I  have  great 
respect  for  their  judgments,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anyone  in  that  group  is  equipped 
to  make  the  kind  of  judgment  the  Sen- 
ator aslcs  that  office  to  make,  outside  of 
what  is  contained  in  paragraph  (1)  on 
cost. 

I  am  afraid  there  might  be  a  constitu- 
tional question  here,  although  I  am  not 
an  expert  enough  to  put  my  finger  on  it. 
of  mixing  up  the  duties  charged  to  the 
executive  branch  and  the  legislative 
branch.  I  think  there  is  a  grave  question 
there.  Others  better  equipped  than  I  can 
discuss  it. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  let  the  GAO 
consider  the  question  of  effectiveness  of 
weapons  or  whether  they  are  obsolete  in 
the  strategic  projections.  I  do  not  think 
the  GAO  is  equipped  to  do  it  any  more 


than  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  be 
equipped  to  go  In  and  nm  an  audit  on 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  amendment  is  in  no  way  compa- 
rable to  the  Schwelper  amendment, 
which  confined  itself  to  money  matters, 
contracts  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  EAGLFTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  As  I  said  in  answer  to  the 
previous  question,  I  think  at  least  in 
terms  of  subparagraph  (2) ,  based  on  the 
wise  advice  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire),  some  of  that  lan- 
guage may  be  a  bit  overdrawn.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  there  could  be  some  bit  of 
redrafting  of  the  latter  part  of  it. 

We  had  an  exchange  earlier  today  with 
the  Senator  from  California,  who  is  a 
former  Comptroller  of  his  State.  I  do 
not  want  to  so  narrowly  circumscribe 
that  which  I  am  requiring  the  GAO  to  do 
that  we  would  merely  make  them  book- 
keepers, insofar  as  what  I  would  ask 
them  to  look  into  with  reference  to  the 
MBT-70. 

I  am  not  here  to  expound  upon  the 
Schwelker  amendment  one  way  or  the 
other.  It  has  had  its  day  In  the  court  of 
the  Senate.  I  am  here  to  expound  on  the 
MBT-70  and  how  we  can  get  the  ulti- 
mate information,  advice,  counsel,  con- 
sultation, and  expertise  that  we  have 
not  had  as  of  now  in  trying  to  make  the 
"nitty-gritty"  decision  on  a  program  that 
has  stumbled  along,  as  I  have  said,  for 
6  years. 

So  far  as  the  MBT-70  is  concerned, 
knowing  the  GAO  has  systems  analysts, 
knowing  they  have  some  personnel  who 
did  the  enormously  successful  work  for 
the  Stratton  committee,  which  went 
way  beyond  bookkeeping  and  went  into 
the  question  of  effectiveness,  comparing 
it  with  the  Shillelagh- 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  he  will  find  that  this  information 
is  available  from  the  Army,  Oiir  commit- 
tee knows  of  all  these  aspects  The  GAO 
or  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  if 
they  want  to,  can  call  the  Army  and  get 
a  detailed  description  of  everything  that 
is  wrong  with  the  tank  and  the  develop- 
ment of  It.  The  Army  has  never  said,  to 
my  knowledge,  that  it  was  a  perfect  and 
a  perfected  weapon. 

The  problem  is  that  by  this  amend- 
ment we  are  setting  up  another  agency 
to  do  precisely  what  is  being  done  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  strategic  planning, 
and  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

I  wish  to  recognize  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  this  question.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee has  made  a  cursory  study  of  the 
matter.  But  all  of  the  material  is  avail- 
able now  from  the  Army.  So  I  think  we 
are  getting  into  another  situation  where 
we  are  going  to  have  too  many  cooks  in 
the  kitchen,  and  we  are  not  going  to  get 
out  of  that  kitchen  what  we  would  like  to 
get,  which  is  cost  effectiveness,  if  that 
word  still  has  any  meaning,  contract 
effectiveness,  and  so  forth. 

I  think  if  the  Senator  would  confine 
his  charges  to  the  GAO  to  those  fields, 
he  would  be  on  very  legitimate,  safe 
grounds.  But  if  I  were  the  OAO  myself, 
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I  would  have  to  try  to  duck  anything  like 
this,  because  I  would  not  be  equipped  to 
doit. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Well,  as  I  have  stated 
previously,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxbiire)  ,  who  is  an  expert  on  the 
GAO  function,  doubts  whether  the  GAO 
would  be  overly  anxious  to  assume  at 
least  subparagraph  (2),  and  perhaps  it 
will  have  to  be  redrafted.  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  points  out 
that  maybe  this  would  be  a  situation  of 
too  many  cooks  in  the  kitchen,  therefore 
just  making  a  muddle  of  the  thing,  and 
making  a  still  greater  muddle  out  of 
that  which  has  been  muddled  pretty  far 
already. 

My  answer  to  that,  however  Inade- 
quate, Is  that  I  do  not  know  how  anybody 
could  make  a  greater  muddle  out  of  this 
MBT-70  program  than  has  already 
been  made.  It  has  been  badly  confused 
thus  far,  and  I  think  one  further  look  at 
It  will  not  muddle  It  up  or  confuse  It  any 
further. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  During  the  colloquy 
this  afternoon,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  referred  to  a  dream — the  dream 
of  this  tank.  Would  It  be  Improper  to 
Imply  that  perhaps  that  dream  might 
have  become  a  nightmare? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  is  a  very  apt 
observation.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  that  In  some  In- 
stances, dreams  turn  out  advantageously, 
and  bear  fruit;  but  others  turn  180  de- 
grees Into  a  nightmare,  and  this  Is  of  the 
latter  type. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  And  a  dream  can 
destroy  as  well  as  build? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes.  And  a  dream  can 
not  only  destroy,  a  dream  can  divert  our 
attention  and  our  interest  from  other 
more  profitable  pursuits,  even  in  tanks. 
That  is,  the  development  of  the  M60A1 
accelerated  the  development  of  the  anti- 
tank weapons,  the  Hawk,  the  Dragon, 
and  the  Tow,  which  have  been  down- 
graded in  priority,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  While  listening  this  after- 
noon, I  have  made  an  assessment  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
my  colleague.  I  have  followed  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  and  I  am  inclined  to 
suwjort  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
who  has  now  very  kindly  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  very  grateful 
for  the  fiattering  comments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  j^eld  the  floor  to  me  for 
about  10  minutes,  with  the  advice  that 
within  that  time,  or  at  the  end  of  It,  he 
will  get  it  back? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  With  that  proviso.  I 

am  happy  to  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West 

Virginia. 

THE  FUNDING  OF  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  for- 
warded to  Congress  an  important  mes- 


sage on  public  transportation.  The  mes- 
sage quite  appropriately  focuses  attention 
on  the  real  problems  facing  the  people 
and  affecting  the  economy  of  our  Nation. 
We  must  carefully  consider  the  needs  of 
our  people  for  mobility  and  provide  the 
transportation  feuiilltles  which  they  re- 
quire. 

I  have  long  realized,  and  have  so 
stated,  that  highways  alone  cannot  pro- 
vide the  transportation  needs  of  the 
American  people.  This  is  true  for  the 
metropolitan  centers,  with  their  great 
populations,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  for 
the  smaller  cities  and  communities  of  the 
United  Stages  as  well. 

It  was,  I  think,  necessary  that  the 
President  forward  such  a  message  be- 
cause it  does  lay  down,  as  it  were,  a  plat- 
form on  which  this  Congress  can  con- 
structively legislate.  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  will  provide  the  tools  to  meet 
the  transportation  needs  of  the  next 
generation. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  25  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
Senate,  I  have  come  to  believe  that  we 
carmot  expect  that  the  Congress  will  ap- 
propriate out  of  general  funds  sufficient 
amounts  of  money  with  which  to  con- 
tinue to  strengthen  the  highway  system 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  airport  and 
airways  systems.  Funds  for  airways  fa- 
cilities have  not  been  forthcoming  and 
we  are  in  an  air  safety  crisis. 

I  am  delighted  that  Senator  Warren 
Macnuson,  the  very  knowledgeable 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  is  present  on  the  floor  at  this 
time.  I  commend  him  and  the  members 
of  his  committee  who  have  joined  to- 
gether In  exploring  in  detail  the  possi- 
bility of  a  trust  fund  for  airports  and 
airways,  such  as  we  have  had  for  high- 
way transportation  in  this  country.  The 
highway  trust  f imd  has  enabled  us  to  de- 
velop our  system  of  highways  to  serve 
the  needs  of  interstate  commerce  and  de- 
fense. As  our  road  system  has  pro- 
gressed we  realize  that,  In  part,  we  are 
meeting  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

The  message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  directs  our  attention  to  a 
third  major  form  of  transport  in  this 
country,  mass  transit.  This  third  ele- 
ment must  definitely  be  given  attention. 

While  I  am  delighted  the  President 
has  spoken  out  on  the  need  for  action, 
I  do  not  believe  that  general  funds  fi- 
nancing will  provide  sufficient  moneys 
to  do  the  job.  The  uncertainties  attached 
to  such  funding  prevents  them  from  be- 
ing a  proper  source  of  money  lor  either 
highway  development,  airport-airways 
development,  or  now,  as  proposed,  for 
mass  transit  development.  Experience 
has  shown  that  there  wlL  never  be  funds 
appropriated  in  sufficient  sums  from  gen- 
eral revenues  to  do  the  job  which  must 
be  done,  not  so  much  for  this  generation 
as  for  the  next  generation. 

Mr.  President,  of  course,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee and  the  members  of  other  com- 
mittees are  more  familiar,  than  I,  as  to 
the  level  of  the  authorization  which 
should  be  provided,  it  Is  my  Impression, 
however,  that  the  amount  suggested  by 


the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  administration  to  finance  the  public 
transportation  program  Is  Inadequate. 

I  close  by  saying,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
join  the  mayors  of  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  who  have  expressed  them- 
selves on  this  matter,  and  I  join  with 
the  able  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  John  Volpe,  In  believing 
that  a  trust  fund  Is  the  proper  way  to 
approach  mass  transit.  I  believe  it  is  the 
proper  way  to  approach  the  airport- 
airways  problem,  and  has  been  proven  to 
be  the  proper  way  to  finance  the  build- 
ing of  42,500  miles  of  interstate  highways 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
tremendously  interested  In  what  the  Sen- 
ator Is  saying,  because  I  have  been  sub- 
jected to  some  agitation  to  have  a  trust 
fund  for  the  purposes  he  has  enumerated. 
It  so  happens  that  urban  transporta- 
tion, mass  transit,  is  one  of  the  few 
programs  advanced  by  the  Great  Society 
that  I  supported,  because  to  me  it  is  in- 
evitable that  we  have  got  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  the  cities.  Since  all  these 
people  have  been  brought  Into  several 
communities  of  the  Nation,  steps  must 
be  taken  to  help  them  carry  on  a  normal 
existence  there. 

I  just  wonder  where  the  Senator  pro- 
poses to  get  the  money  for  the  trust 
fund. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  pointed  question,  and  I  will  make 
what,  at  least  from  my  standpoint,  is 
an  adequate  answer.  We  poured  money 
into  the  highway  trust  fund  from  user 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Absolutely,  and  that  Is 
different.  The  trust  funds  for  the  high- 
ways are  derived  from  the  people  who 
use  the  highways. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  And  they  are  com- 
mitted to  a  specific  form  of  transporta- 
tion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
How  does  the  Senator  propose  to  get  the 
trust  funds  for  the  mass  transit  prob- 
lem? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  From  user  charges, 
as  we  are  going  to  get  It  from  the  users 
of  the  airlines,  from  the  airline  tickets 
and  the  charges  that  come  from  those 
who  ship  or  travel. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  will  get  the  full 
amount.  It  will  need  to  be  supplemented. 
However,  we  will  get  a  basic  amount 
based  on  user  charges.  This  amoimt  will 
come  from  the  people  using  mass  trans- 
portation— those  persons  who  benefit.  In 
Iowa,  Kansas,  and  msmy  other  States, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  mass  transit  fi- 
nancing. Fimding  should  be  derived  from 
user  charges,  basically  in  the  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  country  where  the 
facilities  will  be  located  and  used. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  What  will  be  the  nature 
of  the  user  charges?  For  example,  to  Im- 
prove the  facilities  for  transportation 
within  a  city,  would  we  levy  a  tax  on  the 
vehicles  operating  within  that  city,  or 
just  how  would  we  raise  the  funds? 
Where  would  we  levy  it? 

Mr.   RANDOLPH.   We   would   levy   it 
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upon  the  shlt>per  to  a  degree.  Of  course, 
the  shipper  Id  some  areas  would  not  be 
greatly  affected.  Shippers  In  the  metro- 
politan areaa  would  be  subjected  to  user 
charges. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  can  understand  how 
we  can  set  up  a  trust  fund  for  the  high- 
ways and  for  the  airways.  However,  that 
would  be  a  specific  use  fund  In  the  nature 
of  a  tax  that  would  go  into  a  sequestered 
fund,  a  trust  fund  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  And  it  would  be  com- 
mitted to  a  specific  facility. 

Mr.  RUSSSLL.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  support  siJch  a  move,  but  I  have  not 
yet  been  ablei  in  my  own  mind,  to  gen- 
for  getting  funds  to  the 
large  amount  of  money 
ass   transit   into   a    trust 


erate  an  ide 
extent  o'   th 
needed   for 
fund 
I  do  not 


,ow  how  to  do  it  other  than 
to  get  the  pea(}le  to  come  to  Congress  for 
it  and  it  seenls  that  the  people  who  ad- 
vance the  funjd  object  to  coming  to  Con- 
gress for  the  iioney. 

Mr.  RANDpLPH.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  will  jprovlde  funds  sufficient  to 
do  tKs  job,  j^st  as  they  have  not  done 
it  for  the  alifways  or  for  the  highway 
program.  However.  I  think  there  can  be 
en  equitable  and  workable  user  charge 
in  different  categories,  generating  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  necessary 
funding,  suppQemented  with  appropria- 
tions from  tUe  different  political  sub- 
divisions involved. 

For  example,  in  Boston,  with  the  mass 
transit  program,  there  would  be  perhaps 
a  relationship  of  its  value  with  the  Bos- 
ton environs. 

Richard  Buck  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Transportation  Authority  is  cog- 
nizant of  thej  problems  existing  there. 
He  believes  that  the  tnist  fund  concept 
would  provide  the  necessary  financing 
for  this  important  project,  supplemented 
perhaps,  initially  from  Federal,  State 
or  and  localrevenue  sources. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  Senator  has  made 
his  statement,]  because  any  interest  that 
Is  generated  in  the  matter  that  causes  a 
lot  of  discussion  will  be  profitable  In 
arriving  at  soine  solution. 

I  will  awajtj  with  interest  the  modus 
operandi  of  n».sing  a  trust  fund  in  the 
amount  of  anything  like  the  billions  upon 
billions  that  tjie  proponents  of  the  pro- 
gram desire  frt»m  the  user  tax.  I  think  it 
will  get  very  onerous  on  someone,  and 
someone  will  liave  to  come  to  Congress 
in   the    end.    I 

Mr.  RANDOfJ^H.  Mr.  President,  I  wUl 
make  a  quick  jresponse  and  not  discuss 
the  matter  further. 

The  distingi^shed  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  bring^  to  the  discussion  very 
valid  statemertts.  This  concerns  me.  Do 
not  misunderstand.  I  do  not  blithly  lay 
it  aside.  Howeter,  I  feel  that  basically  a 
fimd  must  be  j  established  through  user 
charges — supplemented  by  other  reve- 
nue sources — ais  I  say,  coming  from  the 
different  political  subdivisions,  within 
the  great  metropolitan  areas. 

Mr.  RUSSEliL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  it  will  not  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Senator  fsom  Georgia  to  originate 


the  user  charges  and  raise  money  in  the 
sums  that  have  been  mentioned. 

Mr.  MA0NU80N.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
whole  theory  of  Federal  support  for  mass 
transit  is  actually  to  aid  the  cities  in 
supplementing  the  money  they  would 
collect  from  fares  charged  on  their 
transit  systems. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  we  had  a  pro- 
vision— the  Senator  from  Georgia  knows 
this  well — for  many  years  that  the  cities 
could  not  raise  subsidized  fares  by  using 
Federal  grants. 

The  trust  fund  in  this  case  would  be 
established  from  a  portion  of  the  fares 
that  people  pay  to  ride  a  subway  or  a 
good  mass  transit  system. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  why  I  men- 
tioned the  user  tax. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  think  the  President  did  point  out, 
as  did  Secretary  Volpe,  that  we  can  raise 
fares  sufficiently  to  provide  the  Initial 
revenue  for  a  trust  fund.  This  would  be 
in  a  supplemental  way,  of  course.  What 
would  be  raised  would  be  a  trust  f  imd  of 
sorts,  in  effect  an  authorization  of  Con- 
gress that  I  number  of  dollars  each 
year  would  go  for  mass  transit  planning 
and  development. 

The  problem  of  mass  transit  funding 
from  Federal  sources  is  that  1  year  is  a 
feast,  and  the  next  year  is  a  famine.  The 
money  we  are  talking  about  is  for 
planning,  as  well  as  for  system  develop- 
ment. The  great  bulk  of  this  money  will 
come  from  fares. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  We  find  that  where  good  service 
is  furnished,  people  do  not  complain 
about  the  fares.  It  is  where  the  service 
has  been  ba.d,  where  planning  has  not 
been  adequate,  where  the  equipment  is 
unreliable  or  unpleasant,  that  mass  tran- 
sit systems  are  not  doing  the  job  and  are 
losing  money. 

This  planning  and  development  has  to 
be  done  in  every  city,  and  when  proper 
planning  has  made  the  systems  efficient, 
the  fares  will  be  acceptable.  However,  as 
the  Senator  pointed  out  in  the  begin- 
ning, it  is  bound  to  be  a  combination  of 
both  Federal  and  local  financing  that 
succeeds,  and  a  bond  issue  by  cities  for 
their  transportation  systems  will  be 
helpful,  where  this  is  possible. 

In  most  cities  today,  the  fares  col- 
lected in  mass  transit  just  about  pay  for 
the  operating  expenses  of  obsolete  sys- 
tems. Once  we  modernize  these  systems, 
which  will  take  billions  of  dollars,  I  think 
we  will  find  that  fares  will  meet  more  of 
the  costs,  and  that  we  will  be  able  to 
meet  the  financial  needs  of  mass  transit 
systems  more  or  less  completely  with  the 
user  charges. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  felt 
so.  However,  certainly  the  Senator  raises 
a  good  point. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  fore- 
see one  of  the  most  complicated  prob- 
lems ever  presented  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  talked 
about  the  fares  going  into  the  fund.  But 


what  does  the  Senator  propose  to  do  in 
the  areas  In  which  the  transit  syston  Is 
privately  owned;  and  we  have  that  sit- 
uation in  many  cities. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  not  true  in 
too  many  cities  now. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  mean  In  the 
case  of  the  subways.  Of  course,  the  pri- 
vate owners  have  all  given  up  the  ghost 
long  since,  and  the  cities  have  had  to 
subsidize  them  for  years.  However,  other 
cities  are  just  as  Interested  In  mass 
transit.  They  have  bus  systems  and 
things  of  that  kind. 

In  Wasiiington,  we  have  a  problem  of 
transportation  and  we  have  a  privately 
owned  transportation  system  at  the 
present  time.  The  same  situation  exists 
in  Atlanta.  I  am  greatly  Interested  in 
that  situation. 

I  have  not  read  the  President's  mes- 
sage. He  may  answer  a  great  many  of 
the  questions  that  are  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  President  does 
not  answer  anything.  He  says,  "we  are 
going  to  do  something  about  mass  transit. 
and  it  is  going  to  cost  this  amount  of 
money. " 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  But  when  it  gets  down 
to  writing  the  bill,  there  will  be  a  million 
and  one  questions  that  will  arise  with 
regard  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  cer- 
tainly correct  on  that. 

Mr.  RAI«XDLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  the  able  Senator  from  Washington 
for  discussing  the  very  real  problems  in- 
volved in  this  important  matter. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  AVIA- 
TION ACT  OP  1958— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1373)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

I  For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  August  5,  1969,  pp. 
22241-22242,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conference 
report  of  the  House,  which  acted  first, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  confer- 
ence report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CONFEREOfCE    Repobt    (H.    Rept.    No.    91-426) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1373)  to  amend  the  PedenU  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
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have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  aa 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  In- 
sert the  following: 

"That  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958, 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

••(1)  Section  407(b)  (49  U.S.C.  1377(b))  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  additional 
sentence:  'Any  person  owning,  beneficially 
or  as  trustee,  more  than  5  per  centum  of 
any  class  of  the  capital  stock  or  capital,  a* 
the  case  may  be,  of  an  air  carrier  shall  sub- 
mit annually,  and  at  such  other  times  as 
the  Board  may  require,  a  description  of  the 
shares  of  stock  or  other  Interest  owned 
by  such  person,  and  the  amount  thereof.' 

"(2)  SecUon  408  (49  U.S.C.  1378)  Is 
amended  by  striking  subsection  408(a)(5) 
m  Its  entirety,  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of the  following: 

"'(5)  For  any  air  carrier  or  person  con- 
trolling an  air  carrier,  any  other  common 
carrier,  any  person  engaged  In  any  other 
phase  of  aeronautics,  or  any  other  person 
to  acquire  control  of  any  air  carrier  in  any 
manner  whatsoever:  Provided,  That  the 
Board  may  by  order  exempt  any  such  acquisi- 
tion of  a  noncertlficated  air  carrier  from  this 
requirement  to  the  extent  and  for  such  peri- 
ods as  may  be  in  the  public  interest;'. 

"(3)  (A)  Section  408  is  further  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
408(f) : 

"  'PKESUMPTION    or    CONTEOL 

"  "(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  any 
person  owning  beneficially  10  per  centum  or 
more  of  the  voting  securities  or  capital,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  an  air  carrier  shall  be 
presumed  to  be  In  control  of  such  air  carrier 
unless  the  Board  finds  otherwise.  As  used 
herein,  beneficial  ownership  of  10  per  centum 
of  the  voting  securities  of  a  carrier  means 
ownership  of  such  amount  of  Its  outstanding 
voting  securities  as  entitles  the  holder  thereof 
to  cast  10  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  votes 
which  the  holders  of  all  the  outstanding 
voting  securities  of  such  carrier  are  entitled 
to  cast." 

"(B)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  In  the  first  section  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears  under 
the  heading  'Sec.  408.  Consolidation,  merger, 
and  acquisition  of  control.'  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "(f) 
Presumption  of  control.' 

"Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shaU  take  effect  as  of  August  5,  1969." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
HabIiET  O.  Staggebs, 
Samtjel  N.  Priedel, 
John  D.  Dingell, 
J.  J.  Pickle, 
WUXJAM  L.  Spmngeb. 
Samuel  L.  Devine, 
GucNN  Cunningham, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

WAEKEN     G.     MAGNUSON. 

Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Philip  A.  Hast, 
NoRRis  Cotton, 
Winston  L.  Prouty, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  disagreeing  voitee  of  the 
two  House*  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bin  (S.  1873)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposee,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Sen&te  bill  after  the  enacting  claxjae  and 


insea-ted  a  subsUtute  text,  and  the  Senate 
disagreed  to  the  House  amendment. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  lt«  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  which  U  a 
substitute  for  both  the  text  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  House  amendment. 

The  dlfferencee  between  the  House  amend- 
ment and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in  oon- 
f erence  are  noted  below,  except  for  tecJinlcal, 
clerical,  and  conforming  changes  made  neces- 
sary by  reason  of  the  agreement  reached  by 
the  conferees. 

References  to  provisions  of  existing  law 
refer  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958. 

CIVIL  aeronautics  board  exemption 
authority  and  board  procedures 
The  Senate  blU  contained  two  related  pro- 
vUlons.  One  amended  section  408(a)(5)  of 
existing  law  to  provide  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  could,  by  order,  exempt  any 
acquisition  from  the  requirement  of  prior 
Board  approval  to  the  extent  and  for  such 
periods  as  may  be  In  the  public  interest.  The 
other  amended  section  408(b)  of  existing 
law  to  permit  the  Board  to  establish  such 
expedited  procedures  (other  than  evidentiary 
hearings)  as  It  deemed  appropriate  In  those 
cases  where  Board  approval  was  required  only 
by  reason  of  section  408(a)  (5)  of  existing 
law. 

The  House  amendment  Umlted  the  author- 
ity of  the  Board  to  exempt  acquisitions  from 
prior  Board  approval  to  acquisitions  of  non- 
certificated  air  carriers  (such  as  air  taxU  and 
airfreight  forwarders).  The  House  amend- 
ment did  not  authorize  the  Board  to  pre- 
scribe expedited  procedures  and  dispense  with 
an  evidentiary  hearing  in  any  case  of  an 
acquisition  where  prior  Board  approval  would 
be  required. 

The  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference  fol- 
lows the  House  version.  The  committee  of 
conference  felt  that  the  exemption  authority 
or  the  Board  with  respect  to  noncertlficated 
carriers  eliminated  the  possibility  that  the 
Board  would  be  overburdened  with  hearings 
on  acquisitions  of  control.  In  the  case  of 
certificated  carriers,  partlciilarly  the  smaUer 
suppleraentals,  the  committee  of  conference 
expects  the  Board  to  process  any  acquisition 
proceedings  with  all  due  speed. 
attorney  general 
The  House  amendment  amended  section 
408(b)  of  existing  law  to  require  the  Board 
to  notify  the  Attorney  General  of  the  time 
and  place  of  a  public  hearing  on  approval 
of  acquisitions  and  other  transactions  already 
within  the  purview  of  section  408(a),  and 
also  to  require  the  Board  to  determine  that 
the  Attorney  General  was  not  requesting  a 
hearing  before  it  could  approve  certain  ac- 
qiUsltlons  without  a  public  hearing.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provisions. 

The  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference 
omits  the  House  provisions  relating  to  the 
Attorney  General.  The  committee  of  confer- 
ence was  informed  that,  under  existing  prac- 
tice, there  is  no  lack  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Board  and  the  Attorney  General 
as  to  Board  action  on  proposed  transactions 
affecting  control  of  air  carriers.  The  com- 
mittee of  conference  expects  routine  and 
prompt  contact  between  the  Board  and  the 
Attorney  General  to  continue.  Moreover,  the 
Attorney  General  would  no  doubt  be  In- 
cluded, as  to  notice,  under  existing  law  as 
in  the  group  of  "other  persons  known  to  have 
a  substantial  Interest  In  the  proceeding." 
Therefore,  the  conferees  agreed  that,  in  view 
of  the  statements  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  reports  on  this  legislation  that  there 
was  no  intent  to  add  to  or  detract  from  the 
Attorney  General's  authority  under  the  anti- 
trast  laws,  it  would  be  better  to  omit  the 
House  provisions. 


presumption  of  control 


The  Senate  blU  created  a  pre«umption  of 
control  on  the  part  of  any  person  owning 
beneficially  10  percent  or  more  of  the  voting 
securities  or  capital  of  any  air  carrier,  anC  de- 
fined beneficial  ownership  of  10  percent  of  the 
voting  securities  to  mean  ownership  of  such 
amount  of  the  carrier's  outstanding  voting 
securities  as  entitles  the  holder  to  cast  10 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  votes  which 
the  holders  of  all  outstanding  voting  securi- 
ties are  entitled  to  cast. 

The  House  amendment  created  a  presump- 
tion of  control  on  the  part  of  any  person 
owning  beneficially  10  percent  or  more  of  any 
class  of  the  capital  stock  or  capital  of  an 
air  carrier. 

The  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference 
follows  the  Senate  version.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  the  Senate 
language  which  had  been  worked  out  in 
conjunction  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board. 

ZTFEiCmVE     date 

The  Senate  bill  had  a  retroactive  effective 
date  of  March  7,  1969,  but  provided  that  no 
criminal  penalties  shall  be  applicable  to  any- 
one who  acquired  control  of  an  air  carrier 
between  that  date  and  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  It 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

The  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference 
provides  that  the  amendments  to  existing 
law  will  take  effect  as  of  August  5,  1989,  the 
date  of  the  conference  agreement.  The  lan- 
guage relating  to  retroactive  criminal  pen- 
alties  was  omitted  as  unnecessary. 

Harlky  O.  Staggers. 
Samuel  N.   Priedel, 
John  D.  Dingell, 
J.  J.  Pickle, 
William  L.  Springer. 
Samuel  L.  Devine, 
Glenn  Cunningham, 
Managers  on  the  Pert  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Tlie  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


THE  McNAMARA  LEGACY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  purpose  today  to  discuss  in  a  gen- 
eral way  many  of  the  subjects  that  have 
been  raised  about  this  Nation's  Defense 
Establishment  and  military  preparedness 
during  the  prolonged  debate  on  this 
Military  Procurement  Authorization. 

Now  that  the  issue  of  the  ABM  is  tem- 
porarily out  of  the  way,  I  believe  it  is  time 
to  place  into  a  little  better  perspective 
many  of  the  complaints  about  Improvi- 
dent military  expenditures  as  well  as  the 
overall  charges  of  gross  waste  and  in- 
efficiency in  the  Defense  Department. 

I  believe  it  is  well  known  in  this  body 
that  I  am  a  retired  major  general  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve,  that  I  am  now, 
and  have  been  in  pre\1ous  sessions,  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  that  I  have  a  great  pride 
in  and  an  admiration  for  the  men  and 
the  record  of  our  military  sen,'ices. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  here  claim 
that  because  of  this  pride  and  admiration 
I  am  ready  to  blanket  the  entire  Defense 
Establishment  of  this  Government  with 
a  covering  of  total  competence  and  efB- 
ciencv.  Because  of  my  interest  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  I  believe  I  am  per- 
haps better  able  than  many  Members  of 
Congress  to  understand  the  tremendous 
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complexities  is  well  as  the  frailties  and 
deficiencies  of  our  military  system  and 
especially  tha  t  part  of  it  which  is  charged 
with  the  procurement  of  new  weapons 
systems  and  1  tems  of  military  hardware. 
Waste  and  inelHciency?  Yes.  Without 
a  daubt  ther»  is  an  enormous  amount 
of  waste  and  inefHciency,  not  only  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  its  multi- 
billion-dollar  budget,  but  throughout  the 
entire  Pedera  Government  with  its  hun- 
dreds of  depa  rtments,  bureaus,  commis- 
sions, boards,  and  agencies.  Because  of 
the   enonnou;   size   and    the   incredibly 
complex  nature  of  today's  sophisticated 
weaponry,   it  is  only  natural   that  the 
largest  percentage  of  waste  and  over- 
lapping should  be  found  in  the  Pentagon. 
In  this  cornection  I  have  repeatedly 
expressed  my  appreciation  for  the  thor- 
oughgoing ani  exhaustive  job  of  inves- 
tigation performed  by  my  colleague,  the 
Senator    fron;    Wisconsin    (Mr.    Prox- 
MiRE),  and  hs  Joint  Subcommittee  on 
Government  1  economy.  I  can  find  it  in 
my  heart,  honrever,  to  fault  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  on  a  couple  of  grounds, 
_  the  'qapst  important  of  which  has  to  do 
with  the  fact  ^hat  this  very  needful  task 
was  not  undertaken  years  earlier. 

I  could  posibly  object  also  to  the  se- 
lectivity of  the  subcommittee's  opera- 
tions in  that  they  seem  to  be  concen- 
trated solely  in  one  dff)artment  of  our 
sprawling  Naiional  Government.  How- 
ever, I  shall  fbrgo  this  objection  in  the 
earnest  hope  that  Senator  Proxmire  and 
his  subcommittee  will  next  turn  their 
attention  to  tiie  waste  and  inefficiency 
which  runs  rampant  through  some  of  the 
nondefense  departments  of  our  Govern- 
ment. I  would]  hope  that  he  would  look 
with  particular  emphasis  into  the  multi- 
billlon-dollar  expenditures  of  the  De- 
partment of  i  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

As  I  stated  ekrlier,  my  main  complaint, 
as  an  interests  sd  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  has  been  away  for  4  years,  is  that 
this  inquiry  into  abuses  in  the  Defense 
Department  w(  is  so  late  in  coming.  I  say 
that  because  long  before  I  left  this  body 
to  become  the]  Republican  nominee  for 
President,  the  jfact  was  well  established 
that  some  thinjgs  were  radically  and  ex- 
pensively wrong  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  ^specially  in  the  Depart- 
ment's procurement  procedures — proce- 
dures, for  example,  which  enabled  a  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Defense  to  overnile  his 
Department's    evaluation    boards    and 
military  expertk  to  award  a  multibilllon- 
doUar   contract   for   the   TFX   fighter- 
bomber  plane  tfa  the  highest  bidder.  As  I 
have  pointed  olit  previously,  that  fiasco 
alone  should  have  brought  about  a  thor- 
ough-going exinination  of  the  Defense 
Department's  handling  of  bUllons  of  dol- 
lars   of    the    I  taxpayers'     hard-earned 
money. 

Had  a  proper  investigation,  such  as 
Senator  Proxmire  has  recently  been  en- 
eagedin,  been  Undertaken  at  the  time  of 
the  TPX  controversy,  I  believe  we  could 
have  saved  the  I  taxpayers  many  billions 
of  dollars  befor^  such  items  as  the  ABM 
were  even  proi>osed. 

I  note  that  in  Senator  Proxmire's  re- 
marks on  the  Sebate  floor  on  July  29  that 
he  does  acknowledge  the  point  I  have 
just  raised.  He  iaid: 


The  unhappy  fact  la,  however,  that  while 
Inefficiency  and  military  policies  are  being 
questioned  today,  they  have  been  allowed  to 
develop  In  the  paat  without  serious  challenge 
from  those  outside  the  military  establish- 
ment. 

A  number  of  factors  have  enabled  the  mil- 
itary planners  and  the  military  spenders  to 
claim  their  Inordinate  share  of  the  public 
purse. 

Thus,  while  the  good  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  acknowledges  in  one  p-ira- 
graph  that  the  policies  of  waste  and  in- 
efficiency which  he  is  today  exposing 
were  allowed  to  develop  In  the  past,  in 
the  next  paragraph  he  leaves  the  im- 
pression—and I  believe  unintentionally— 
that  these  policies  were  the  work  of 
military  men  rather  than  civilians.  But 
they  were  not.  The  fact  is  that  the  mili- 
tary planners  and  the  military  spenders, 
for  g  long,  expensive  years  were  former 
Secretary  McNamara  and  his  cadre  of 
computer  "whiz  kids." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  un- 
necessarily dwell  on  the  tremendous 
multlbilllon-dollar  debt  of  waste  and  in- 
efficiency in  defense  procurement  which 
we  owe  to  former  Secretary  McNamara. 
But  so  long  as  some  critics  are  indulging 
in  an  orgy  of  protest  against  any  and  all 
things  related  to  the  defense  of  this  Na- 
tion and  the  defense  of  the  free  world,  I. 
for  one.  would  like  to  have  it  known 
and  made  crystal  clear  in  the  Record 
that  the  major  architect  of  the  things 
about  which  the  liberals  in  this  country 
are  now  ranting  was  one  of  their  very 
own. 

What  I  am  stating  here  is  that  the 
man  who  caused  all  this  money  to  be 
spent  was  a  political  liberal  by  his  own 
definition  and  by  his  own  announce- 
ments. What  is  more,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  recall  that  the  badge  of  mem- 
bership in  the  elite  corps  of  the  New 
Frontier's  liberal  disarmament  ad- 
vocates was  pinned  on  former  Secretary 
McNamara  by  none  other  than  Harvard's 
own  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger.  Jr. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.  As  will  be 
recalled.  Mr.  Schlesinger  was  a  brain- 
truster  and  speech  writer  for  the  late 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  who  wrote 
in  great  detail  about  his  experiences  at 
the  White  House  and  in  the  Kennedy 
administration  in  a  book  entitled  "A 
Thousand  Days."  which  was  published 
in  1965.  In  his  book,  Mr.  Schlesinger  gives 
this  first-hand  observation  of  the  former 
Secretary  of  Defense: 

Next  to  the  President,  McNamara  .  . 
probably  did  more  than  anyone  else  to  sustain 
the  disarmament  drive.  With  his  sense  of 
the  horror  of  nuclear  conflict,  his  understand. 
Ing  of  the  adequacy  of  existing  stockpiles,  his 
fear  of  nuclear  proliferation,  his  analytic 
command  of  the  weapons  problem  and  his 
managerial  Instinct  to  do  something  about  an 
irrational  situation,  he  forever  sought  new 
ways  of  controlling  the  arms  race. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  nothing  short  of 
fascinating  that  we  have  here  a  situation 
whereby  an  assault  on  the  Defense  Es- 
tablishment is  being  fueled  by  the  ex- 
cesses of  a  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
who  is  described  by  his  own  friend  as  a 
man  dedicated  to  disarmament  as  a  pol- 
icy. I  find  it  interesting,  too.  that  Mr. 
McNamara  now — after  all  the  damage 
has  been  done,  after  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  TPX,  P-111 


have  gone  down  the  drain,  after  one 
weapon  system  after  another  has  been 
abolished,  after  we  have  been  left  with 
an  inadequate  nuclear  powered  Navy  and 
an  Air  Force  which  has  no  carry-on 
manned  bomber — that  after  all  this,  Mr. 
McNamara  explained  the  waste  and  in- 
efficiency which  took  place  under  his  re- 
gime as  the  fault  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  McNamara  could  not  find  the  time 
to  testify  before  the  Proxmire  subcom- 
mittee because  of  his  busy  schedule  in 
his  present  post  as  President  of  the 
World  Bank.  However,  he  was  not  too 
busy  to  grant  an  interview  to  a  news- 
paper reporter  from  Boston.  As  a  result 
of  the  interview,  former  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara is  quoted  as  having  said  that 
he  spent  much  of  his  time  as  Secretarj- 
of  Defense  in — and  I  use  his  exact 
words — "flghting  a  Congress  that  wanted 
to  spend  too  much  on  useless  militarj- 
projects." 

Mr.  McNamara,  at  another  point  in 
the  interview,  was  quoted  as  saying  "any 
number  of  times  I  was  ordered  to  begin 
work  on  a  project  which  was  totally 
wasteful." 

Mr.  President,  when  these  remarks 
appeared  in  the  newspapers.  I  wrote  to 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Proxmire  call- 
ing the  quotes  to  his  attention  and  sug- 
gesting that  it  had  become  even  more 
imperative  that  Mr.  McNamara  be  asked 
to  testify  in  the  defense  spending  in- 
vestigation and  to  explain  precisely  what 
he  was  forced  to  do  by  the  Members  of 
this  body  and  our  colleagues  in  the 
House. 

Of  course,  things  may  have  been  dif- 
ferent during  the  4  years  I  was  away: 
however,  I  do  not  recall  any  instances 
of  the  Congress  twisting  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  arm  and  forcing  him  to  spend 
money  on  useless  projects.  As  it  turned 
out,  I  am  sure  we  all  can  agree  that  the 
TFX  probably  heads  any  and  all  lists 
that  might  be  compiled  on  useless  proj- 
ects in  the  Department  of  Defense.  But 
the  arm  twisting  in  this  instance  was  all 
done  by  Mr.  McNamara.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  TPX  had  its  very  be- 
ginning in  the  highly  vaimted  concept  of 
"commonality"  which  was  one  of  Mr. 
McNamara's  prize  innovations.  Prom 
that  point  on,  all  the  major  decisions 
having  to  do  with  the  TPX  were  ap- 
parently the  work  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara and  his  immediate  assistants  in 
the  Defense  Department. 

These  points  have  not  been  contra- 
dicted or  denied  by  the  present  critics 
of  defense  spending,  such  as  Senator 
Proxmire.  For  example,  in  his  July  29 
remarks  Senator  Proxmire  made  refer- 
ence to  trouble  encountered  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  attempting  to 
obtain  an  analysis  of  the  defense  bud- 
get and  added  "and  frankly,  this  does 
apply  to  the  previous  administration." 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  one  of  the  few 
places  where  I  have  been  able  to  find 
acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  the 
things  which  are  being  complained  about 
in  connection  with  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  did  not  occur  in  the 
present  administration  imder  the  lead- 
ership of  Secretary  Laird. 

As  I  say,  the  critics  of  military  spend- 
ing have  not  denied  the  responsibility 
which  is   owned   by   former  Secretary 
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McNamara.  But  by  the  same  token.  It 
is  not  a  matter  that  they  very  often 
make  clear.  Consequently,  it  ha«  been  my 
intention  here  today  to  clear  up  some  of 
the  confusion  and  set  the  record 
straight. 

Thousands  of  words  have  been  printed 
in  the  Record  and  many  thousands  more 
have  been  printed  in  newspapers  and 
magsizines  throughout  the  country  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year — and  all  of 
them  related  directly  to  the  high  cost  of 
waste  and  inefficiency  and  favoritism  and 
cost-overruns  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  merely  want  the  record  to  show 
that  these  words  are  a  sad  and  dangerous 
monument  to  previous  national  admin- 
istrations and  especiailly  to  the  liberal 
hero,  Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  unfor- 
tunately, I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  when 
the  Senator  was  making  his  address.  I 
have  just  returned.  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  to  say  we  had  not  in- 
vited former  Secretary  McNamara  to  ap- 
pear before  our  committee.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No;  I  did  not  say 
the  Senator  did  not  invite  him.  I  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  could  not 
appear.  I  gave  the  Senator  full  credit  for 
the  good  Job  he  is  doing.  I  said  I  hope  he 
would  equally  and  as  thoroughly  go  into 
HEW  and  some  domestic  problems,  which 
I  know  he  intends  to  do. 

I  know  that  on  reading  the  Record  the 
Senator  will  find  that  this  Republican 
Senator  has  been  very  kind. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles  smd 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  test  fa- 
cilities at  Kwajaleln  Missile  Range,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ea- 
GLETON),  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stinkis)  , 
who  is  the  manager  of  the  bill,  I  would 
like  most  respectfully  to  suggest  to  my 
colleagues,  the  Senators  from  Missouri 
and  Oregon,  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
withdrawing  the  amendment  now  pend- 
ing, with  the  proviso  that  if  the  action 
contemplated  does  not  take  place  before 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill  they  would 
be  in  a  position  to  again  reoffer  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield.  The  Senator 
may  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  the  sponsors  of 
the  amendment  have  urged  greatly  their 
need  for  an  additional  study  covering 
certain  points  I  will  hereafter  outline. 
We  have  had  an  around-the-taWe  gen- 
tleman's understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee will  ask  the  General  Accounting 
Office  for  a  study  on  these  two  points 
that  I  shall  enumerate.  If  that  study  is 
made  available  before  this  bill  leaves  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  final  passage,  then 
the  committee  will  pass  on  the  contents 
of  the  study.  It  is  to  be  a  study  and  not 
just  a  reconrunendation.  It  Is  to  be  a  study 
on  the  points  that  I  shall  enumerate. 

If  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
still  recommends  that  the  funds  be  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  as  they  are  now,  then 
this  amendment  will  be  withdrawn  al- 
together and  the  funds  will  remain  in 
the  bill. 

I  am  speaking  to  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  EACLrroir)  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattikld)  .  Do 
the  Senators  have  others  with  them  on 
this  matter?  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  whether  these  two  Sen- 
ators, the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  feel  they  represent 
others  that  have  a  special  interest  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. There  are  five  other  oosponsors  of 
the  amendment,  but  I  am  permitted  to 
represent  them  alcMig  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfuld)  . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  if  he 
feels  that  way,  that  he  can  speak  for 
them  under  this  arrangement,  which  is 
temporary. 

Mr.  HATFIEIjD.  I  think  I  can  speak 
for  the  others. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  cwitinuing  with  the  next 
point,  if  this  study  for  any  reason  is  not 
available  when  the  bill  reaches  final 
passage  or  near  thereto,  then  the  spon- 
sors will  be  free,  under  this  agreement, 
to  recall  their  amendment  or  reassert 
the  amendment  and  push  for  its  adop- 
tion. That  is  all,  except  those  two  main 
points  in  the  letter  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

Mr.  President,  and  Mwnbers  of  the 
Senate,  this  report  would  be  available 
for  Members  of  the  Senate  and  not  just 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  but 
our  committee  would  pass  on  it. 

The  first  point  this  study  would  cover 
is  why  research  and  development  cost 
estimates  have  had  to  be  revised  steadily 
upward  since  1965;  and,  second,  what 
other  feasible  alternatives  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  MBT-70  there  are.  if  any. 
and  the  cost  feasibility  of  each. 

I  judge  that  the  last  item  is  a  kind  of 
guideline  the  Senators  mentioned  want 
the  opinion  on. 

This  is  a  legislative  matter  now  and 
continues  to  be  a  legislative  matter  and 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  could, 
of  course,  confer  with  the  Secretary  of 


Defense  or  anyone  else  that  it  saw  fit  In 
considering  this  matter. 
I  hope  I  have  stated  the  matter  cor- 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  thoroughly  approve  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  advocated 
and  stated.  I  think  it  fits  in  with  the 
spirit  of  the  amendment  which  is  now 
pending,  and  I  would  hope  that  this  mat- 
ter could  be  adjudicated  and  settled  on 
this  basis. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  just  one  word 
more.  I  have  conferred  with  as  many 
members  of  the  C<«nmittee  on  Armed 
Services  as  I  could,  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  think  we  are  all  in  substantial 
agreement  on  this  proposal.  Other  pro- 
posals were  respectfully  declined. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  I  understand,  this 
arrangement  is  pursuant  to  the  colloquy 
we  had  in  the  Marble  Rocrni  earlier  this 
afternoon,  and  the  Senator  has  outlined 
it  pretty  much  in  the  same  fashion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  It  does  not  go  as 
far  as  our  discussion  went,  but  the  basis 
is  the  same,  and  no  harmful  precedent 
has  been  set.  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  content  to  concur 
If  the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  Senators  should 
have  a  chance  to  express  themselves.  I 
yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  reiterate,  as  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment,  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sipiA  have  outlined  as  the  agreement. 

It  ought  to  be  pointed  out  that  in  the 
amendment  as  we  presented  it,  we  were 
asking  for  the  elimination  of  approxi- 
mately $54  million  from  both  the  item 
of  research  and  development  and  the 
item  of  prototype  production.  In  with- 
drawing the  amendment  at  this  time,  we 
then  agreed  to  the  specific  proposal  for 
a  letter  requesting  a  study  which  is  em- 
bodied, basically,  in  subsection   (1)    on 
page  2,  an  additional  subsection,  which 
has  been  agreed  to,  and  alternatives  to 
the  tank  and  other  weapons,  and  that 
upon  the  receipt  of  that  particular  re- 
port, provided  it  is  received  before  the 
final  passage,  the  committee  will  make 
an  evaluation  of  the  report,  and  that 
Senators  who  are  not  members  of  the 
committee  will  also  have  access  to  the 
same  report.  If  the  report  is  not  received 
before  the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  we 
vnll  then  have  the  privilege  of  reassert- 
ing our  amendment  without  prejudice. 
I  believe,  further,  so  far  as  our  dis- 
cussion is  concerned,  that  if  the  report  is 
not  decisive — let  us  say  it  is  a  report 
that  can  be  interpreted  pro-  or  anti- 
tank—Senators of  like  mind  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
and  myself  will  not  be  foreclosed  frc«n 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  appro- 
priation bill  which  will  cane  later;  but 
that  that  bridge  wiU  not  be  crossed  untU 
we  come  to  It. 
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Of  course,  I  am  only  Indicating  this  as 
a  part  of  tlie  background  of  our  dis- 
cussion. It  14  our  hope  that  the  report 
will  be  decisive,  so  that  we  can  all  agree 
to  It;  and  If  It  is  negative,  we  hope  that 
we  will  then  l»e  able  to  reach  some  agree- 
ment as  to  what  our  next  action  should 
be;  but  it  would  not  prejudice  any  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  amendment  from 
taking  futum  action  on  the  appropria- 
tion bill.  But  it  will  not  prejudice  any  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  amendment  from 
taking  futur^  action  as  it  relates  to  the 
appropriation  bill;  is  that  not  correct' 

Mr.  STENKIS.  Yes.  The  Senator  Is 
correct  in  all  his  statements,  as  I  under- 
stand him.  We  wUl  not  undertake  to 
bmd— and  should  not — the  Appropria- 
tions Commit^e.  It  is  clear,  though,  that 
whatever  the  [study  reveals,  or  whatever 
the  report  is.  io  far  as  the  bill  now  pend- 
ing Is  concerned,  the  decision  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  it  will  be 
final,  so  far  as  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  ak-e  concerned.  Is  that  cor 
rect? 

Mr.  HATF 
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.     ..  ,  That  is  correct.  Ac- 

tually; that  13  all  the  amendment  pro- 
Posesrto  do.  to  ask  for  and  receive  a  re- 
port. It  did  riot  attempt  to  precommit 
any  Senators  I  as  to  what  that  action 
would  be  foUc^wing  the  report.  I  would 
accept  the  agreement  as  outlined,  and 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
the  Senator  frbm  Montana  for  their  as- 
sistance in  thl^  agreement. 

Mrs.  SMITHl  Mr.  President 

Mr.  STENNJS.  Let  me  say  this.  I  have 
mentioned  thejtwo  sponsors.  I  conferred 
with  the  Senatbr  from  Maine  and  I  vield 
to  her. 

Mrs.  SMrm  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
hear  all  that  tl:  e  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  said  with  respect  to 
the  agreement  (hat  was  made.  While  I  sat 
in  on  the  discussions,  does  the  plan 
agreed  upon  sei.  the  pattern  for  all  other 
amendments  01  any  other  amendments 
to  the  bill? 

Mr.  STENNIiS.  Not  at  all.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine.  This  I  read  from 
was  the  confer  !nce  that  we  had  in  the 
Marble  Room,  with  the  Senator  from 
Mame.  the  Senntor  from  California  and 
the  Senator  fro  m  Wisconsin.  This  is  the 
exact  language  that  I  used,  otherwise  I 
would  have  cone  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  again.  Tiis  does  not  set  a  prece- 
dent of  any  kind  in  that  field.  It  is  not 
agreeing  to  anything  in  the  bill  itself 
This  is  a  mere  procedural  matter 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Would  other  sponsors  of 
amendments  exDect  to  call  for  the  same 
review  by  the  GrAO  on  other  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  STENNIS  They  might  make  that 
request,  but  I  iio  not  think  we  could 
agree^  This  is  A  peculiar  case,  in  that 
this  has  gone  0:1  for  several  years  and 
we  are  right  down  to  the  last  mile  one 
might  say.  on  research  and  development 
I  do  not  considei'  this  to  be  a  precedent' 
I  believe  it  fully  carries  out  the  sugges- 
tion as  made  by  I  he  Senator  from  Maine 
That  is  certainly  tny  intention. 

Mrs.   SMITH.    I   thank    the   Senator 
irom  Mississippi  jvery  much 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  understand  the  arrangement,  it  does 
not  provide  for  any  suspension  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct 
Mr.    THURMOND.    There    are    2,000 
personnel  working  on  this  project.  There 
are  more  than  1,000  civilian  Government 
employees  working  on  the  project 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Army  is  deeply 
concerned  about  It.  The  Army  says  that 
a  year's  deferral  In  funding  could  delay 
first  production  for  as  much  as  3  to  4 
years. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.    THURMOND.    I   just   want   the 
Record  to  be  clear  and  show  that  there 
is  no  delay,  no  deferral,  and  no  suspen- 
sion of  this  project. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  right 
Mr.  THURMOND.  This  is  merely  con- 
sideration being  shown  the  sponsors  of 
the  amendment,  to  give  the  GAO  an  op- 
portunity to  make  its  study  and  then  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  from  that 
study,    wlU    determine    whether    funds 
should  be  appropriated. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  And  that  action  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  will  be 
final. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  I  am  certainly  glad  that 
the  Senator  brought  up  that  point  to  be 
covered  now.  We  have  gone  into  that  and 
it  will  not  disturb  the  assembly  line  or 
the  production  line  or  the  work  going 
on  now.  This  agreement  will  not  inter- 
rupt it  in  any  way.  Things  will  proceed 
as  usual.  There  is  an  agreement,  too  In 
connection  with  the  tank,  with  the  Re- 
public of  Germany.  What  Is  happening 
here  now  will  not  disturb  that  in  any 
way. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  Warsaw  Pact  occupation  of  Czech- 
oslovakia displayed  to  the  world  that 
Communist  military  groimd  forces  can 
serve  as  effective  Instruments  in  the  at- 
tainment of  Soviet  political  goals.  Few 
of  us  here  in  the  Congress,  and  certainly 
no  one  in  Europe,  will  forget  for  many 
years  to  come  the  photographs  of  Rus- 
sian tanks  rolling  into  that  coimtry  and 
thereby  suppressing  a  Communist  re- 
gime which  was  becoming  too  liberal  for 
Its  masters  in  Moscow. 

With  this  suppression  of  the  Czech 
people  still  fresh  in  mind  it  is  surprising 
to  me  that  the  distinguished  jimior  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  has 
introduced  an  amendment  which  would 
halt  the  joint  development  program  of 
Germany  and  the  United  States  to  build 
a  main  battle  tank. 

The  Czech  crisis  showed  indlsputedly 
that  the  Russians  have  not  abandoned 
their  traditional  reliance  on  large  quan- 
tities of  main  battle  tanks.  In  fact,  our 
Intelligence  indicates  the  Soviets  have 
already  begun  issuing  to  their  armored 
units  the  T-62,  a  newer  and  much  better 
tank  than  in  use  by  their  armies  in  the 
early  1960's.  This  move  is  contrasted  by 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  not 
developed  a  really  new  tank  since  the 
Korean  war  when  we  first  issued  the 
Mark  48  tank.  Since  that  time  we  have 
relied  upon  production  improvements  of 


the  M-48,  the  latest  improvement  known 
as  the  M-60A1.  The  tank  under  discus- 
sion today  is  not  merely  an  Increment 
improvement  of  the  old  M-48,  but  rather 
a  totally  new  tank  which  Is  revolutionary 
in  nature  and  should  serve  our  fighting 
men  well  in  the  next  few  decades. 

The  MBT-70  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  according  to 
his  press  statement  of  July  18.  1969  is  a 
followthrough  to  a  study  on  the  Main 
Battle  Tank  done  by  himself  and  in- 
cluded in  the  recently  released  report 
by  the  Committee  on  Military  Spending 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
through  Law.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a 
committee  of  the  Congress,  but  a  group 
formed  by  members  of  both  House  and 
Senate  to  promote  their  ideas  on  defense 
matters.  The  chairman  of  this  committee 
IS  the  dlsUnguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield)  who  serves  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  by  Senator 
Eagleton. 

Now,  there  are  other  parts  of  these 
reports  which  I  wish  to  challenge.  First 
of  all.  It  should  be  clear  the  Initial  de- 
velopment   cost    agreed    upon    by    the 
United  States  and  German  Governments 
was  $80  million.  Further,  it  should  be 
stated  right  here  that  a  reading  of  the 
agreement  indicates  clearly  neither  Gov- 
ernment expected  this  $80  million  to  be 
sufBclent  to  develop  this  tank  but  con- 
sidered It  merely  the  amount  necessary 
to  begin  a  reasonable  development.  Both 
Governments    recognized    the    amount 
would  be  more  and  the  agreement  pro- 
vided for  these  additional  costs.  It  would 
be  next  to  impossible  to  accurately  esti- 
mate the  development  cost  of  a  revolu- 
tionary vehicle  such  as  these  two  coun- 
tries hoped  to  build.  Hardly  any  part  of 
this  tank  compares  with  vehicles  built 
in    the    past.    Innovations    have    been 
undertaken   which   involve   entire   new 
concepts  in  tank  warfare.  Thankfully 
the  work  is  about  done  and  we  appar- 
ently have  a  weapon  system  which  will 
serve  our  soldiers  well  for  many   manv 
years. 

Therefore,  It  seems  rather  unfair  to 
figure  cost  overruns  based  on  this  $80 
million  figure  when  both  countries  estab- 
lished it  not  as  a  target  development 
cost  but  rather  as  a  beginning  point  in 
the  development  costs  of  this  Important 
weapons  system  program. 

Now.  there  is  also  this  contention  in 
these  two  reports  issued  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  that  the  MBT-70  has 
a  nuclear  capability  as  a  part  of  its  fire- 
power. This  is  simply  not  so.  The  MBT- 
70  was  not  intended  to  have,  does  not 
have,  and  will  not  have  nuclear  firepower 
capability. 

Perhaps  my  colleagues  meant  to  say 
the  MBT-70  is  designed  to  operate  on 
a  nuclear  battlefield.  Now  that  is  accu- 
rate, but  later  in  the  same  paragraph  of 
the  Peace  Committee  report  it  is  stated 
the  MBT-70  does  not  provide  any  more 
protection  on  a  nuclear  battlefield  than 
the  M-60A1.  This  is  an  error.  The 
M-60A1  tank  design  did  not  Include 
particular  features  to  overcome  the  haz- 
ards of  a  nuclear  battlefield.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  MBT-70  does  possess 
specific  features  to  reduce  the  hazards 
expected  to  occur  in  a  nuclear  war.  The 
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MBT-70  thus  has  a  valuable  Increment 
of  advantage  on  such  a  battlefield  as 
compared  to  the  M-60A1. 

Let  me  proceed  further  to  clarify  an- 
other claim  made  by  these  reports,  that 
this  tank  wm  to  roll  off  production  lines 
in  December  1969,  but  has  been  extended 
4  years  beyond  that  target  date. 

This  misstates  the  actual  facts  of  the 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany.  The  agreement  called  for 
a  tank,  and  I  quote:  "ready  for  produc- 
tion In  1970."  This  does  not  mean  tanks 
rolling  out  complete  from  a  factory. 
What  this  does  mean,  is  that  all  required 
development  and  a  tec.inical  data  pswjk- 
age  has  been  completed  and  ready  for 
publication  to  industry.  The  industry 
must  bid  on  it,  a  contract  be  negotiated, 
and  finally  a  plant  tooled  up  for  produc- 
tion of  the  Initial  tank  by  about  mid- 1972 
or  later.  Thus  the  target  production  date 
has  not  been  extended  for  over  4  years. 
The  present  extension  actually  covers 
about  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  sometimes  it  is  puzzling 
to  me  just  what  technique  the  military 
should  follow  in  trying  to  meet  the  ob- 
jections of  some  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress In  providing  weapons  devel(H)ment 
at  the  lowest  cost.  Just  recently  the  De- 
fense E^stablishment  was  being  sharply 
criticized  because  they  had  built  weapons 
we  needed  and  then  had  to  abandon  them 
in  brief  periods  since  they  had  served 
their  usefulness  and  had  been  replaced 
by  more  advanced  technology.  Here  we 
have  a  situation  where  a  revolutionary 
new  tank  is  being  developed,  one  with  a 
new  turret,  new  suspension  system,  new 
gun,  and  It  appears  the  criticism  is  based 
on  a  stretched  out  development  program. 
As  badly  as  we  need  a  new  tank  today. 
is  it  not  wise  to  spend  a  little  extra 
money  and  take  a  little  extra  time  in 
order  to  develop  the  best  possible  ma- 
chine, one  which  will  do  the  job  In  the 
next  two  decades  as  the  M-48  has  done  In 
the  i>ast  two  decades? 

Frankly,  this  development  program 
has  been  going  slow.  We  need  this  tank 
in  1970  not  1974  or  1975,  but  we  will  never 
get  It  if  this  amendment  is  approved 
and  another  delay  takes  place.  We  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  this  tank,  while 
deciigned  to  fight  in  various  environments 
is  mainly  NATO  oriented.  Thus,  it  is  to 
support  our  men  in  Europe  who  are  eye- 
ball to  eyeball  with  the  enemy.  We  must 
give  our  men  there  the  best  tank  we  are 
capable  of  building,  and  whenever  we 
leave  Europe  it  will  be  comforting  to  me 
to  know  the  Germans  have  that  same 
tank  facing  that  same  enemy. 

Returning  to  the  reports  of  my  col- 
leagues, through  the  Peace  Committee 
and  individually,  it  is  stated  the  Army 
test  and  evaluations  systems  authorities 
aomit  a  problem  with  the  152 -millimeter 
ammunition.  Such  a  problem  did  exist, 
but  the  same  report  in  which  this  com- 
ment is  made  claims  the  ammunition  and 
its  gun  operate  suitably.  Further,  we  have 
now  passed  through  a  period  of  testing 
of  this  ammiunitlon  and  gun  in  Vietnam 
and  hundreds  of  roimds  have  been  fired 
with  excellent  results.  In  fact,  the  soldiers 
there  have  requested  greater  numbers  of 
these  weapons  be  sent  there  for  their  use. 


Mr.  President,  tiie  MBT-70  will  not 
be  merely  an  Incremental  Improvement 
over  a  design  first  produced  almost  20 
years  ago.  In  almost  every  feature,  this 
tank  wUl  have  revolutionary  major  in- 
cre&se  in  Its  capability.  This  will  be  true 
in  Its  engine,  Its  suspension  system.  Its 
protection  system.  Its  battlefield  silhou- 
ette, its  secondary  armor,  and  Its  main 
armament.  The  main  armament  alone  Is 
unique  In  the  world.  It  will  be  a  combi- 
nation guided  missile  launcher,  and  a 
conventional  gun  capable  of  firing  a  new 
and  improved  variety  of  projectiles.  The 
present  stage  of  development  has  already 
shown  these  revolutionary  features  to 
have  an  excellent  prospect  of  meeting 
their  intended  design  characteristics.  The 
total  design  of  the  tank  has  a  most  favor- 
able prognosis  of  being  a  successful  revo- 
lutionary design  when  It  appears  and 
much  more  than,  as  the  Hatfield  report 
would  say,  temporarily  superior  to  Soviet 
tanks.  It  should  be  superior  for  a  good 
long  time. 

The  Hatfield-Eagleton  description 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  technolog- 
ical rationale  for  which  this  tank  is  de- 
signed may  be  obsolete  by  the  nuclear 
battlefields  If  they  occur  in  the  nald- 
1970's,  saying  It  will  be  a  victim  of  tech- 
nology or  a  new  strategy.  They  say  this 
Is  the  central  Issue.  This  reasoning  is  in- 
complete. 

If  this  is  a  central  issue,  then  the  ques- 
tion is  raised  whether  we  should  have  any 
tank  at  all.  If  the  most  modem  tank  we 
can  make,  including  revolutionary  fea- 
tures, is  thought  to  be  obsolete  and  not 
useful,  then  certainly  the  present  tank, 
product  improvements  of  a  1950  design, 
will  be  even  more  obsolete  and  less  useful. 
Those  who  kill  off  the  MBT-70  because 
of  this  Issue  should  also  be  proposing  that 
we  kill  off  all  tanks  for  use  on  any  pos- 
sible nuclear  battlefield. 

If  the  Hatfield-Eagleton  statements 
are  intended  to  question  whether  there 
can  ever  be  a  nuclear  tactical  war,  then 
they  clearly  cannot  be  at  the  same  time 
arguing  that  a  great  Improvement  over 
our  present  tanks  would  not  be  useful  to 
oxir  forces,  in  Europe  or  anywhere  else. 
As  I  previously  pointed  out.  If  a  non-nu- 
clear war  should  suddenly  become  nu- 
clei than  the  MBT-70  with  specific 
features  designed  for  nuclear  war  will  ob- 
viously be  of  greater  usefulness  to  our 
troojK  in  such  combat. 

The  Hatfield-Eagleton  statements 
raise  the  question  of  whether  the  stra- 
tegic projections  made  in  1963  will  be 
valid  in  1974.  If  they  intend  to  convey  the 
idea  that  they  have  conjured  up  a  better 
projection  of  the  1963  strategic  consider- 
ations than  those  which  prevaU  now,  they 
should  make  them  known.  It  is  already 
apparent  that  the  tactical  projections  on 
which  the  design  of  the  tank  is  actually 
based  were  quite  valid. 

The  Army  stated  then  that  they  would 
need  a  much  better  tank  if  they  were  to 
contend  with  the  probable  tank  which 
they  might  find  on  the  battlefield  of  the 
future.  The  Soviets  have  proved  them 
correct.  They  have  beg\m  issuing  to  their 
units  the  T-62,  a  much  newer  and  better 
tank  than  their  units  had  in  1963. 
In  other  words,  the  best  answer  to  the 


question  which  is  asked  by  Senators  Hat- 
field and  Eagleton  is  provided  by  the  Rus- 
sians. They  are  now  reequlpplng  their 
armored  and  mechanized  imlts — of  which 
they  have  far  more  than  we  do — with  a 
tank  of  much  later  design  than  our  pres- 
ent M-60A1.  The  Soviets  clearly  expect  to 
have  a  use  for  tanks  on  any  future  bat- 
tlefield, nuclear  or  not. 

The  Hatfield-Eagleton  discussion 
makes  much  of  the  length  of  time  In- 
volved In  developing  the  tank  and  get- 
ting It  ready  for  production,  and  of  what 
they  described  as  the  splraling  cost  of 
development. 

These  statements  ignore  the  available 
Information  pertaining  to  the  sequence 
In  development  of  this  tank.  In  1963, 
when  the  German-Americsm  agreement 
was  signed,  there  was  not  then  In  exist- 
ence any  agreed  concept  as  to  what  the 
tank  would  be,  or  what  its  specific  fea- 
tures would  be  Uke.  The  hard,  di£Bcult 
discussions  between  the  two  countries' 
tank  commanders  over  these  details  was 
not  resolved  until  September  1965.  These 
details  of  actual  construction  became  the 
basis  for  the  increase  from  the  original 
$80  million  estimate  of  initial  joint  de- 
velopment cost,  to  the  later  estimate  of 
$138  million  development  cost.  These 
estimates  were  in-house  projections. 
Later  actual  bids  by  potential  contractors 
for  the  various  components  Intended  to 
be  In  the  tank  Indicated  that  this  in- 
house  estimate  was  too  low  and  the  de- 
velopment time  previously  forecast  was 
too  short. 

The  first  prototypes,  including  in  some 
cases  alternative  design  features,  com- 
menced delivery  with  the  first  one  in 
July  1967.  Since  then  the  development 
has  proceeded  in  an  orderly  fashion,  re- 
solving the  operational  features  of  each 
of  several  revolutionary  designs  of  mech- 
anisms never  before  put  together.  This 
orderly,  sequential,  and  severe  testing  of 
each  of  the  components  follows  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  development  which  the 
General  Accoimting  Office  has  recom- 
mended in  such  cases. 

The  statements  of  my  colleagues  are 
said  to  be  based  upon  a  study  of  the 
MBT-70  tank.  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  MBT-70  be  continued. 
This  recommendation  is  based  upon  con- 
siderable study  on  the  part  of  Its  staff 
which  began  shortly  after  the  first  pro- 
totype  was  issued  for  testing  in  July 
1967.  Its  study  has  included  numerous 
conferences   with   development  officials 
of  the  Army,  visits  by  members  of  the 
staff  to  observe  the  tank  components  in 
operation,  including  visits  to  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  to  test  and  production 
facilities  of  the  contractors,  to  the  Army 
Armored  Center  at  Fort  Knox,  discus- 
sions with  the  Armored  Board  and  Ar- 
mored Agency  of  the  Combat  Develop- 
ment Command  and  the  responsible  ex- 
perienced armor  officers  in  the  Armored 
School  at  Fort  Knox.  The  considerations 
given  here  have  been  neither  hasty  nor 
perfunctory.  The  committee  did  believe 
that  the  orderly  development  procedure 
being  followed  would  not  be  harmed  if 
the  requested  funds  for  fiscal  year  1970 
were  reduced  from  $44.9  million  to  $30 
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million  In  its  overall  consideration  of 
reducing  current  expenditures.  It  like- 
wise believes  that  there  is  every  possi- 
bility that  If  there  are  no  impediments 
thrown  in  the  works,  that  the  United 
States  will  succeed  with  putting  in  the 
field,  for  us^  by  its  fighting  men.  a  tank 
that  is  far  siiperior  to  any  tank  ever  seen 
before.  It  fiirther  believes  that  nothing 
can  be  gaitied  by  throwing  away  the 
money  already  spent  in  this  orderly  de- 
>rocedure,  and  condemning 
the  continued  use  of  a  tank 
design  than  that  possessed 
.  Further,  the  arbitrary  in- 
if   a   joint   development   in 
lartners,  the  Germans,  are 
g  their  part  of  the  bar- 
ice  the  United  States  in  the 
defaulter  on  a  contract. 

development  and  begin 
jiardly  likely  to  be  any  less 
costly  than  the  one  on  which  we  have 
already  spept  considerable  money  in 
getting  clos4  to  the  intended  outcome. 
The  most  sehsible  thing,  the  most  hon- 
orable thing  [to  do  in  our  agreement  with 
thQ  Germani,  and  the  most  economical 
thiioft  to  do.  Is  to  continue  the  main  tank 
program  as  I  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  recommended. 

Mr.  ALLOtTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  fron^  Mississippi  yield? 
Mr.  STENTS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  ask  about  the 
second  point]  the  Senator  read  from  on 
his  list,  which  Is  closely  allied  with  some 
of  the  point*  in  the  amendment,  par- 
ticularly the  second,  third,  and  fourth. 
As  I  understand  the  agreement,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
will  be  bindfrig  as  to  what  is  done  in 
this  matter,  ^ut  I  should  like  to  say,  as 
a  member  of  i  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations,  that  I  believe,  in  these 
areas,  in  askihg  the  GAO  to  make  deter- 
minations,  that   we   are   going   outside 
their  functiori.  Frankly,  I  think  those  are 
decisions  which  should  be  made  by  com- 
mittees of  tha  Senate  and  by  the  Senate 
itself  rather  t|ian  by  the  GAO.  They  may 
or  may  not  i^ve  the  expertise  to  make 
such  judgmeots.  I  doubt  that  they  do, 
not  having  ready  availability  and  con- 
stant availability  to  intelligence  reports, 
strategic   seniices,   and   things   of   that 
nature.  But  I  did  not  want  this  to  go  by, 
being  in  the  jchamber,  as  in  any  way 
placing  my  stamp  of  approval  with  re- 
spect to  that  second  point  because  I  think 
it  is  a  matter  bf  determination  in  which 
the  GAO  shoUd  not  be  involved. 
Mr.  STHW|S.  If  I  may  respond  to  that 
think  the  Senator  is  en- 
I  do  not  think  they  have 
but  we  will  soon  find  out. 
J   of   North   Dakota.   Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield"' 
Mr.  STENNLS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
Efakota,  a  member  of  our 
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quite  briefly, 
tirely  correct, 
the  capability, 
Mr.    YOUN<} 


from  North 
committee. 
Mr.    YOUN<i 


of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  views  expnissed  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  The  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice is  a  very  efl  cient  Office  when  it  comes 
to  accounting,  but  in  the  past  I  have 
found  that  whenever  it  delves  into  policy 
it  can  be  teribly  wrong.  Certainly  i 
would  not  wan ;  to  accept  their  views  on 
military  matte -s  and  policy  decisions 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  that  Is  not  antici- 
pated. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  there  has  been  a  very 
good  debate  on  this  matter.  It  all  came 
from  the  opposition  to  the  tank.  I  hope 
we  can  conclude  this  colloquy  soon  and 
that  someone  on  the  committee  who  is 
versed  in  this  matter — I  am  not  referring 
to  myself — will  have  an  opportimlty  to 
say  a  few  words.  Meanwhile,  it  would  be 
better  to  have  quiet. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  Just  wanted  very 
briefly  to  comment  on  the  point  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water) 
raised  earlier  and  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  and  other  Sena- 
tors have  raised.  I  referred  to  it  earlier 
today.  It  referred  to  some  questions  I  had 
about  the  pending  amendment. 

I  think  the  proposal  now  made  clears 
the  point,  but  I  would  like  briefly  to  ex- 
press my  concern  about  expecting  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  render 
value  judgments  about  whether  a  pro- 
gram is  good  or  bad.  I  think  to  get  them 
to  express  such  judgments  is  offensive 
to  experts  in  that  field,  the  specific  field 
involved— military  for  example.  In  the 
same  way,  I  would  question  their  right 
to  judge  the  wisdom  or  lack  of  wisdom 
of  the  war  on  poverty  and  other  such 
programs. 

It  should  confine  Itself  to  the  question 
of  cost  effectiveness  and  leave  decisions 
on  the  wisdom  and  value  of  any  program 
to  the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  was  comptroller  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia for  8  years.  Hence.  I  have 
some  feelings  on  what  is  the  proper  field 
to  assign  to  the  Comptroller. 

During  this  debate,  I  asked  my  staff  to 
call  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
get  their  feelings  on  the  four  points,  in 
the  pending  amendment,  providing  ac- 
tions by  GAO.  Very  briefly,  the  feeling 
on  the  four  points  referring  to  the  GAO 
is  as  follows : 

As  to  point  1,  which  Is  now  covered  by 
the  agreement,  subsection  1  Is  within  the 
scope  of  the  GAO  investigatoiy  respon- 
sibility. 

As  to  point  2  under  that  subsection 
conversations  with  GAO  indicate  that 
the  Comptroller  General  could  not  make 
any  determination  as  to  the  most  effec- 
tive weapons.  The  most  they  could  do  is 
present  the  pros  and  cons  as  developed 
J}y  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  GAO 
has  no  capability  to  conduct  technical 
studies  of  technical  capability. 

As  to  subsection  3,  the  GAO  would  be 
limited  to  presenting  the  infonnation 
developed  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  other  agency  engaged  in  technological 
or  strategic  study.  It  could  perform  no 
function  before  setting  forth  the  con- 
siderations which  originally  influence  the 
decision  with  respect  to  the  MBT-70. 

Finally,  under  section  4,  the  GAO  in- 
quiry would  be  limited  to  an  analysis  of 
the  decisions  by  which  the  Department 
of  Defense  decided  to  develop  the  MBT- 
70. 


I  think  the  compromise  proposal  now 
offered  Is  a  wise  one.  I  think  It  has  nar- 
rowed the  scope  of  whatever  the  GAO 
would  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  sections  2 
and  3  have  been  obliterated  and  section 
4  has  been  changed,  so  I  think  what  will 
be  done  by  the  GAO  is  what  it  is  capable 
of  doing,  and  it  is  not  capable  of  going 
into  the  military  field  or  policy. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Exactly. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  fair  test  of  the  GAO's  posi- 
tion. I  think  it  will  give  them  a  chance  to 
express  themselves,  too,  about  their 
capability. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  He 
has  been  remarkably  patient  and  indul- 
gent throughout  what  to  me  has  been  a 
very  long  and  tiring  debate,  and  he  has 
many  days  such  as  this  to  endure.  I  want 
to  compliment  him  and  thank  him  for  his 
patience  with  me  and  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  on  the  subject. 

Second,  let  me  affirm  in  brevity  the 
thought  which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  suggested.  The  understanding  spelled 
out  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
through  the  exchange  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  precisely  my  understand- 
ing. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that,  however  in- 
articulately our  amendment  was  drawn, 
as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr! 
Proxmire)  pointed  out,  especially  in  sub- 
clause 2,  the  main  thrust  of  what  we  were 
trying  to  achieve  was  a  study  and  a  re- 
port from  GAO;  and  I  hope  we  will  have 
such  a  report.  I  think  the  whole  Senate 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committee  will 
benefit  thereby. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  during 
our  hearings  on  the  proposed  defense 
budget  authorization,  I  seriously  con- 
sidered recommending  to  the  committee 
that  which  the  proposed  amendment 
seeks  to  accomplish.  I  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed my  concern  on  the  Army's  efforts 
in  tank  development  and  anyone  who 
doubts  my  concern  can  turn  to  page  364 
and  page  405  elsewhere  in  part  1  of 
the  printed  hearings. 

But,  Mr.  President,  after  consider- 
able reflection  I,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee,  faced  up  to  the 
stark  realities  of  our  NATO  commit- 
ment. I  have  always  believed  and  I  shall 
continue  to  believe  that  if  we  are  to  dis- 
patch our  men  in  imiform  anywhere 
outside  the  continental  limits  to  carry 
out  our  national  policies,  the  very  least 
we  can  do  is  provide  them  the  best  and 
most  modern  weapons  possible. 

Yes,  I,  too,  have  expressed  my  disap- 
pointment in  the  numerous  delays  and 
high  costs  associated  with  modernizing 
our  ground  combat  vehicles  but  let  me 
point  out  the  effects  of  amendment  No. 
76. 

First  of  all,  the  whole  concept  of  logis- 
tical support  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  will  be  placed  in  serious 
jeopardy.  The  main  battle  tank  devel- 
opment represents  a  binding  contract 
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between  the  two  governments  in  which 
Germany  has  invested  considerable 
funds.  It  is  a  joint  project  that  they 
alone  cannot  complete  and  one  which 
the  U.S.  Government  initiated.  The  pro- 
posed amendment,  if  adopted,  represents 
a  unilateral  withdrawal  from  an  inter- 
national agreement  without  prior  con- 
sultation with  one  of  our  most  depend- 
able allies.  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
this  is  cne  of  our  few  allies  that  not  only 
believes  in  but  does  actually  participate 
on  a  cost-sharing  basis. 

Second,  the  monthly  cost  for  the  next 
6  months  is  approximately  $3  million  to 
maintain  the  main  battle  tank  program 
as  a  going  program  without  procurement 
of  significant  hardware.  Current  funds  in 
this  program  will  permit  it  to  continue  at 
most  until  September  30.  1969.  Thus,  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  close  down 
the  program  for  an  undetermined  time. 
Development  work  will  be  suspended  and 
termination  costs  will  approximate  $9 
million.  , 

Third,  should  the  amendment  be 
adopted  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many may  see  fit  to  take  a  unilateral  ac- 
tion and  cancel  another  contract  with 
the  United  States  to  purchase  88  F-A  air- 

Our  forces  in  Korea  today  and  those  in 
Europe  are  now  equipped  with  tanks 
which  embody  the  technology  of  the 
1950's  and  I  can  assure  you  that  these 
will  be  obsolete  by  the  mld-1970's. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  U.S.  Senate  de- 
cides to  adopt  the  proposed  amendment 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  unUateral 
withdrawal  from  a  contract,  I  wonder  if 
we  should  entertain  another  amendment 
to  withdraw  from  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO> . 

That  treaty  will  have  been  in  effect  for 
20  years  in  August  1969— this  month.  The 
treaty  provides  that  after  20  years  any 
member  nation  which  desires  to  with- 
draw may  do  so  by  giving  the  other 
member  nations  1  year's  notice. 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  weapon 
systems  contained  in  this  bill  are  directly 
associated  with  our  foreign  military 
commitments.  I  strongly  urge  that  before 
we  deprive  our  own  forces  of  their  weap- 
ons, we  should  first  withdraw  from  our 
treaty  military  commitments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  highly 
commend  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  It  is  realistic.  I  think  it  contains 
some  highly  practical  suggestions,  and 
this  is  a  matter  that  has  to  be  met  by 
something  other  than  just  talk,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  arguments  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  to  what 
our  foreign  policy  should  be  and  what 
it  should  not  be  as  expressed  in  the  mil- 
itary bill. 

This  biU  represents  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee's  judgment  of  what  is 
necessary  to  back  up  our  foreign  policy 
as  annoimced,  and  also  directly  protects 
us.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  foreign 
policy  there  is.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
formulated  anything  else.  We  talk  about 
these  matters,  but  this  is  the  real  thing : 
to  protect  ourselves  directly  first,  and 
then  to  be  in  some  kind  of  position  to 
carry  out  at  least  our  share  of  these 
commitments.  I  hope  that  we  can  get 


on  Into  the  meat  of  this  bill  now,  and 
consider  this  matter  in  that  light. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  dwell  in  make-be- 
lieve land,  or  wlsh-it-was  land,  but  we 
are  up  against  the  reailltles  with  this 
amendment  today.  This  is  the  first  time 
we  have  got  into  the  real  hardware  of 
the  bill,  outside  the  matter  of  the  defen- 
sive ABM  and  I  think  most  of  the  other 
amendments,  at  least  the  sizable  ones, 
will  continue  to  deal  with  the  necessary 
hardware  to  implement  our  present  pol- 
icy. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves,  now,  in  talk- 
ing about  whether  or  not  we  need  a  tank 
that  will  survive  a  nuclear  war.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  make  such  a  tank.  We  are 
talking  about  a  ground  war  now,  by  con- 
ventional methods,  and  with  reference 
to  the  tank,  we  are  talking  about  the 
weapon  in  which  Soviet  Russia  has  been 
superior  for  a  long  time.  The  great  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  is  that  they 
still  are  superior. 

So,  if  we  do  have  this  ground  war — 
which  God  forbid  we  do  not  have — we 
could  not  plan  a  better  way  to  be  de- 
ficient than  not  to  have  plenty  of  good, 
effective  tanks  that  would  at  least  have 
a  chance  to  cope  with  those  on  the  other 
side. 

I  do  not  travel  much,  but  last  fall  I 
did  spend  a  little  time  in  Western 
Europe,  went  right  on  over  to  the  border 
of  CzechoslovEikia,  went  out  in  that  mud 
and  muck,  and  went  up  and  over  inside 
one  of  these  tanks.  I  talked  with  those 
boys.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
tanks,  but  that  one  did  not  look  very 
much  up  to  date  to  me. 

I  will  tell  you  where  that  word  "dream 
tank"  came  from.  This  is  some  of  the 
roughest,  toughest  soldering  that  one  can 
find  anywhere,  and  the  crew  is  a  victim. 
I  shall  not  emphasize  this  too  much,  but 
the  crew,  in  a  large  way,  is  a  victim  of 
the  position  it  is  in.  and  the  inaction  or 
failure  of  that  tank  carries  dire  conse- 
quences for  them. 

This  is  planned  to  be  a  tank  that  will 
do  so  many  things  so  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently that  it  gives  the  crew  a  much 
better  chance.  That  is  one  reason  they 
call  it  a  dream  tank. 

If  we  mean  business,  now,  about  be- 
ing over  there,  and  if  there  is  any  kind  of 
a  threat,  let  this  be  the  last  weapon  we 
neglect,  for  fighting  a  ground  war, 
rather  than  the  first.  This  is  a  doughboy 
weapon. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Msdne  (Mrs.  Smith)  for  the 
excellent  remarks  she  has  made  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  the  main  bat- 
tle tank.  The  Senator  from  Maine  has 
quite  properly  stressed  that  a  break  in 
this  joint  development  program  with 
West  Germany  would  be  a  unilateral  ac- 
tion which  could  only  have  the  most  seri- 
ous repercussions.  My  able  colleague  has 
also  pointed  out  the  critical  need  of  our 
Army  for  a  new  tank  since  we  have  only 
had  production  improvements  for  the 
past  20  years.  The  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  should  be  heeded  by 
all  of  us  in  this  Chamber  and  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  them. 

Mr.   McINTYRE.    Mr.   President,   the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Missouri  would  have  the 
effect  of  withholding  all  R.  &  D.  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1970  on  the  main  battle 
tank  and,  in  SMiditlon,  would  withhold 
the  funds  for  the  procurement  of  6  pre- 
production  prototjrpes  which  were 
planned  as  the  test  vehicles  to  bring  the 
tank  to  the  point  where  full  production 
could  be  initiated.  Although  the  amend- 
ment caUs  for  an  investigation  and  study 
by  the  Comptroller  General  to  be  com- 
pleted in  6  months,  the  result  of  the 
amendment  would  be  a  complete  cessa- 
tion of  U.S.  participation  in  the  joint 
project. 

In  my  judgment,  this  would  so  com- 
pletely disrupt  the  contractual  develop- 
ment efforts  being  carried  on,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  (jermany,  as  to 
force  either  termination  of  the  Main  Bat- 
tle Tank  development  completely  or  a 
further  delay  which  would  probably 
amount  to  several  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  result  which, 
in  my  judgment,  should  not  be  taken 
Ughtly.  The  main  battle  tank  is  not  in- 
tended just  as  a  nice  thing  to  have,  but 
as   an   essential  weapon  system  which 
must  be  put  in  the  hands  of  our  troops 
if  they  are  to  successfully  cope  with  the 
threat  which  they  will  face  in  the  1970's. 
Our  inteUigence  tells  us  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Russians  have  tanks  in  the 
hands  of  their  troops  which  are  superior 
in  some  aspects  to  the  tanks  the  U.S. 
Army  has.  It  is  estimated  that  the  tanks 
which  the  Soviet  forces  are  operating 
today  reflect  a  technology  which  is  ap- 
proximately 10  years  ahead  of  U.S.  tech- 
nology.  In   addition,   the   best  Russian 
tanks  outnumber  the  best  U.S.  tanks  by 
more  than  3  to  1.  With  a  tank  force  that 
is  ciu-rently  inferior,  both  in  quality  and 
numbers,  we  should  not  take  lightly  any 
action  to  disrupt  the  efforts  to  upgrade 
our  tank  force.  And,  Mr.  President,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  this  amendment, 
if  it  becomes  law,  will  seriously — perhaps 
irreparably — disrupt    the    main    battle 
tank  program. 

The  main   battle   tank  program  has 
been  criticized   because  the  initial   re- 
search and  development  cost  estimates 
have  been  revised  upward  a  number  of 
times.  Mr.  President.  I  am  as  concerned 
as  any  Member  of  this  body  about  the 
rising  cost  of  research  and  development 
and  about  the  consistent  record  of  the 
Defense  Department  In  underestimating 
the  ultimate  cost  of  weapon  system  de- 
velopment. I  recognize  the  difficulty  of 
making  precise  estimates  when  a  weap- 
on system  is  in  the  conceptual  stage.  It 
is  clearly  too  early  to  make  any  kind  of 
reliable   estimate   for   an   international 
program  before  the  two  countries  even 
agree  on  the  specific  tank  configuration, 
and  this  was  the  case  in  1963  when  a  pre- 
liminary  estimate   of   $80   million   was 
made  by  United  States  and  German  tech- 
nical people.  The   1965  estimates  were 
somewhat  more  realistic  but  even  these 
have  grown — indeed,  have  doubled.  I  do 
not  condone  this  growth  any  more  than 
I  condone  the  cost  growth  in  the  C-5  or 
other  Defense  programs,  but  in  fairness 
I  think  we  should   recognize   that  the 
causes  of  this  growth  in  development 
costs  have,  in  large  part,  reasonable  ex- 
planations. They  do  not  necessarily  re- 
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fleet  weaknesses  in  the  program  Itself. 
For  example,  the  estimates  now  Include 
development  of  a  Joint  heavy  equipment 
transporter,  a  joint  advanced  component 
development  program,  and  a  gas  turbine 
engine  program  which  were  not  contem- 
plated in  the  1965  development  estimate. 
In  addition,   technical  dlfflculties  have 
contributed  to  the  increased  costs.  Many 
developments   are   simply   product   im- 
provements.in  which  existing  designs  are 
improved  component  by  component,  re- 
sulting in  etfolutlonary  changes  that  do 
not     represent     major     breakthroughs. 
However,  thje  main  battle  tank  is  a  revo- 
lutionary development  In  which  higher 
develwment  risks  are  accepted  to  pro- 
duce an  airnew  tank  which  capitalizes 
on  advanced  engineering  techniques  and 
results  in  a  jnajor  increase  in  capability. 
Again,  I  feel   that  the  Defense  De- 
partment hAs  been  guilty  of  over-opti- 
mistic planning  in  not  allowing  for  addi- 
tional   costs   and    time   to   solve   these 
difficult   technical  problems  which   are 
associated  wjth  the  revolutionary  design. 
But  it  is  thla  revolutionary  design  which 
will  insure  that  the  MBT-70  not  only 
wlfl_not  be  ol^solete  when  it  is  introduced 
but  will  be  Buperior  to  any  tank  then 
existing  on  either  side  of  the  iron  curtain. 
Congress  has  repeatedly  criticized  the 
Defense  Department  for  rushing  weap- 
ons systems  into  production  before  the 
development   difficulties  are  completely 
resolved    thareby    incurring    expensive 
retrofit   after   the   production   run   has 
started.  The  |Army  has  sought  to  mini- 
mize this  ki^  of  expense  by  applying 
conservative  Controls  to  place  the  devel- 
opment of  th^  main  battle  tank,  and  this 
has  contributed  to  both  the  delays  in  the 
development  and  to  the  increase  in  cost. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  that  although 
the  program  has  had  problems,  technical 
difficulties,  gtowth  in  development  cost 
beyond    the    original    estimates,    those 
problems  are  not  the  vital  question  now. 
What   Is  vit^l   is   that   our  troops   are 
equipped  witn  inferior  armor,  in  inferior 
numbers.        J 

This  is  a  qangerous  condition  which 
decreases  the  deterrent  value  of  our 
NATO  forces!  in  Europe  and  increases 

of  a  military  adventure 

punists  which  could  have 
cts.  The  important  thing 
Mr.  President,  is  that  we 
need  a  new  tank.  We  need  a  new  tank 
in  numbers,  and  we  need  it  as  soon  as 
it  can  become  available.  I  think  that  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to 
deny  us  the  capability  to  produce  an  ad- 
vanced tank  before  the  late  1970's.  In  my 
judgment,  thife  is  an  unacceptable  risk 
which  we  musi  not  take. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  13.  1969J  Elmer  Staats  testified  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economy  In  Gov- 
ernment about  the  scope  of  GAO's  in- 
the  defense  area.  Mr. 
hat  of  the  GAO's  total  op- 
for  fiscal  year  1969,  of 
$59.6  million,  ^ver  $30.1  million,  or  50.5 
percent  is  related  to  defense  programs 
He  said  that  the  alloca 
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spending  amounts  to  43  percent  The 
proposed  GAO  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970 
provides  for  a  total  professional  audit 
staff  of  2.585.  Mr.  Staats  said: 


We  oontlnue  to  place  heavy  emphasis  upon 
the  major  functional  areea  of  defense  activi- 
ties, Including  procurement,  supply  manage- 
ment, manpower,  research  and  development, 
faclUties  and  construction,  support  services, 
and  management  control  systems. 

It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  the 
Congress  created  the  GAO  to  be  its  in- 
vestigative arm.  The  annual  report  of  the 
Comptroller  General  states: 

The  CongresB  established  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  In  the  Legislative  Branch  to 
serve  as  an  lndei>endent,  nonpoUtlcal  and 
reliable  source  of  assistance  in  carrying  out 
its  constitutional  power  over  the  public 
purse. 
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"ITie  GAO  periodically  makes  reports 
to  Congress  on  its  audits,  investigations 
and  evaluation  requested  by  individual 
Members  or  committees.  It  annually 
issues  literally  hundreds  of  reports  deal- 
ing with  expenditures  by  the  executive 
branch.  These  reports  are  designed  to  aid 
the  Congress  with  information  helpful 
In  reviewing  the  annual  budget  requests. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  clear  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  was  created 
to  perform  the  kind  of  functions  out- 
lined in  this  amendment,  that  it  is  em- 
inently equipped  to  do  so  with  a  large 
professional  staff,  and  that  it  has  the 
experience  in  the  area  of  defense  analy- 
sis that  is  called  for. 

The  GAO  Is  the  appropriate  agency  to 
undertake  the  study  required  by  the 
amendment  rather  than  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  or  the  Defense  Department. 
I  would  note  the  following: 

First.  GAO  is  independent  and  re- 
sponsible to  Congress. 

Second.  GAO  is  building  a  systems 
analytic  capability  and  currently  has  at 
least  as  much  of  this  capability  as  BOB. 
Third.  Neither  BOB  nor  DOD  could  be 
expected  to  develop  a  report  which  would 
offend  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

The  main  battle  tank,  MBT-70,  was 
conceived  in  1963.  It  is  being  developed 
jointly  by  the  United  States  and  West 
Gennany.  Its  purpose  is  to  operate  in 
the  environment  of  a  tactical  nuclear 
war  in  Western  Europe.  TTie  develop- 
ment of  the  tank  had  been  scheduled 
for  production  by  1969,  but  it  has  now 
been  deferred  imtll  1974.  The  R.  &  D. 
costs  of  this  weapon  have  risen  from 
$86  million  to  over  $300  million  since 
1963.  In  the  current  military  authoriza- 
tion bill,  there  is  a  total  of  $55  million 
recommended  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  This  Included  $30 
million  for  R.  &  D.  and  $24.5  million  for 
production  engineering.  The  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  cut  the  R.  & 
D.  budget  request  of  the  Pentagon  from 
$43.3  million. 

The  Army  intends  to  replace  all  of 
the  M-60-A1  tanks  which  we  now  have 
deployed  in  Europe  with  the  MBT-70. 
Currently,  there  are  well  over  1,000  of 
these  tanks  In  Western  Europe.  At  the 
current  estimated  cost  of  producing  the 
MBT-70  of  between  $600,000  and  $700  - 
000,  per  unit,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
total  cost  of  this  program  over  the  dec- 


ade of  the  1970's  would  be  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1.5  billion. 

The  following  points  enumerate  some 
of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
MBT-70  which  are  pertinent  to  a  Con- 
gressional decision  to  continue  the 
R.  &  D.  on  this  weapon. 

Developments  In  antitank  warfare 
have  far  outdistanced  tank  warfare  de- 
velopments. It  is  now  possible  for  an 
Infantryman  to  knock  out  a  tank  with 
a  guided  missile  which  he  carries  with 
him  in  bazooka  style. 

The  MBT-70  is  designed  to  be  equipped 
with  a  Shillelagh  missile.  In  this  system 
both  the  missile  and  152-mm.  cartridges 
are  fired  through  the  same  tube  mounted 
on  the  tank.  This  ShiUelagh  firing  sys- 
tem is  enormously  complicated  and  has 
not  yet  been  made  to  work.  The  Shil- 
lelagh was  supposed  to  be  Installed  on 
the  Sheridan  tank,  but,  because  of  in- 
herent design  defects,  it  could  not  be 
properly  mounted.  Even  though  it  was 
produced  and  sent  to  Vietnam,  where  it 
became  embroiled  in  a  scandal  because 
of  serious  firing  failures  in  battle.  The 
same  Shillelagh  missile  was  supposed  to 
be  attached  to  the  M-60  tank,  but  again 
mounting  problems  as  well  as  severe  mis- 
fiilng  troubles  occurred.  Currently  there 
are  hundreds  of  M-60  tanks  waiting  in 
Detroit  for  the  Shillelagh  missile  which 
according  to  the  Stratton  report,  "still 
cannot  be  deployed  because  of  deficien- 
cies." 

Costs  of  the  MBT-70  are  now  projected 
to  be  about  $600,000  to  $700,000  for  each 
vehicle.  This  is  two  and  a  half  to  three 
times  as  much  as  the  M-60  tank,  which 
we  now  possess,  and  whose  performance 
is  only  marginally  below  that  of  the 
MBT-70. 

The  Army  intends  to  replace  all  of  the 
M-60's  which  are  now  deployed  in  West- 
em  Europe  with  MBT-70's  in  the  decade 
of  the  1970's.  It  is  known  that  there  are 
currently  weU  over  1,000  of  the  M-60 
tanks  now  in  Western  Europe.  If  these 
are  replaced  by  MBT-70's  during  the 
next  decade,  we  are  confronting  a  total 
budget  cost  of  $65  billion  or  more.  If  the 
Army  receives  the  appropriation  on  the 
tank  this  year,  the  Congress  will  be  very 
close  to  approving  the  production  and 
deployment  of  this  weapon. 

The  M-60-A1  tank  now  In  Western 
Europe  is  at  least  equal  to  any  tank  now 
possessed  by  the  Russians  or  In  develop- 
ment by  the  Soviet  Government.  A  num- 
ber of  people  with  whom  I  have  spoken 
state  that  the  M-60-A1  is  superior  to 
anything  which  the  Soviets  now  have  in 
development. 

While  the  Army  has  argued  that  there 
is  a  potential  tank  threat  from  the  So- 
viets in  the  Western  European  theater, 
it  should  be  noted  that  in  1958,  a  decade 
ago,  their  principal  rationale  for  devel- 
oping a  guided-missile  capability  on 
tanks  was  the  alleged  "possible  superi- 
ority" of  the  Communist-bloc  countries. 
In  the  recent  report  by  the  Stratton  sub- 
committee of  the  House,  It  was  noted 
that  that  Soviet  capability  never  devel- 
oped and  now,  some  10  years  later,  the 
M-60-A  without  the  guided  missile  is 
"equal  to  or  superior  to  Soviet-designed 
tanks." 
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The  Army  insists  that  we  are  out- 
numbered in  tank  force*  In  WeBtem 
Europe.  The  Stratton  Subcommittee 
noted  that  the  reason  we  are  outnum- 
bered is  because  the  Army  failed  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  production  rate  of 
M-60S  during  the  1960's  and  indeed, 
"they  slowed  down  the  production  line 
and  even  closed  it  in  1967  to  produce  the 
M-60  with  Shillelagh  missile,  which  still 
cannot  be  deployed  because  of  de- 
ficiencies." 

The  MBT-70  is  designed  to  fight  a  war 
in  Western  Europe  similar  to  World  War 
II,  only  with  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
instead  of  conventional  weapons.  Many 
strategists  believe  that  such  a  con- 
tingency Is  no  more  than  a  remote  pos- 
sibility. Moreover,  the  Congress  to  date 
has  not  fully  considered  the  implications 
of  tactical  nuclear  war  on  the  European 
Continent. 

The  characteristic  of  the  tank  which 
stands  out  in  the  minds  of  most  of  the 
people,  both  in  the  Pentagon  and  out, 
who  are  knowledgeable  about  this  pro- 
gram, is  the  highly  sophisticated  tech- 
nology which  is  being  built  into  it.  I 
understand  that  there  is  built  into  every 
tank  a  computer  for  leveling  and  auto- 
matic loading  and  firing.  Among  these 
people,  there  is  substantial  skepticism 
concerning  the  ability  of  existing  tech- 
nology to  produce  a  workable  vehicle.  In 
fact,  there  is  some  well-based  expecta- 
tion now  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
judges  the  weapon  to  be  an  ultimately 
infeasible  end  and  may  well  cancel  It 
himself,  if  the  Congress  does  not  cancel 
it. 

Many  people  knowledgeable  in  the  de- 
tails of  this  weapon  have  informed  me 
that  a  major  share  of  the  high  cost  of 
this  weapon  is  accounted  for  by  the  use 
of  a  sr>ecial  steel  which  is  neutron  ab- 
sorbing. In  point  of  fact,  if  this  is  true, 
the  Nation  is  spending  a  substantial 
amoimt  of  money — into  the  bilUons — to 
provide  covering  for  a  limited  number 
of  persormel  who  will  be  engaged  in  some 
prospective  tactical  nuclear  war  In  Ger- 
many, Prance,  the  Netherlands,  and  so 
on. 

That  there  have  been  difficulties  in  de- 
signing the  sophisticated  equipment  in 
this  tank  is  evidenced  by  the  cost  growth 
in  R.  &  D.  In  1963,  it  was  estimated  that 
R.  &  D.  would  cost  $86  million  and  that 
the  tank  would  roll  off  the  production 
line  in  1969.  Now  the  R.  &  D.  cost  has 
escalated  to  well  over  $300  million,  and 
production  target  is  now  1974. 

So  far,  the  U.S.  Goverrunent  has  spent 
over  $30  million  on  the  development  of 
the  1500  horsepower  turbine  engine 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  a  number  of 
people,  may  well  not  be  technically 
feasible. 

While  the  MBT-70  might  have  been 
analyzed  to  be  cost  effective  prior  to 
1965,  it  is  now  doubtful,  given  the  esca- 
lated R.  &  D.  costs,  and  given  the  doubts 
about  technical  feasibility,  that  It  would 
-still  be  cost  effective.  It  is  essential  that 
this  question  be  studied. 

Finally,  I  would  make  a  number  of 
ether  points  which  are  pertinent  to  a 
decision  on  the  MBT-70. 
If  this  weapon  is  produced  and  de- 


ployed in  Western  Europe  under  a  joint 
agreement  with  West  Germany,  we  will 
be  In  the  process  of  supplying  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  to  Germany.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  fact  is  widely  recognized 
for,  if  it  were,  the  same  kind  of  opposi- 
tion to  it  would  develop  as  did  develop 
a  few  years  ago  on  a  similar  issue. 

By  providing  a  tactical  nuclear  weapon 
to  NATO  countries,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  United  States  is  directly  undermin- 
ing its  claims  concerning  the  effective- 
ness of  its  nuclear  deterrence.  If  we  are 
spending  $10  billion  to  fight  a  tactical 
nuclear  war,  it  is  difficult  to  convince  our 
NATO  allies  that  our  nuclear  deterrence 
is  sufficiently  potent  to  forestall  any 
potential  Soviet  attack. 

I  would  emphasize  a  point  that  I  made 
earlier:  namely,  that  Congress  should 
not  vote  approval  of  a  program  such 
as  MBT-70  without  knowing  the  full 
budgetary  implications  of  the  system. 
This  year,  the  Army  requested  $70  mil- 
lion of  funds.  This  was  cut  to  about 
$55  million  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. If  this  $55  million  comes  close 
to  committing  the  Nation  to  a  $15  billion 
expenditure,  it  should  be  known  by  all 
participants  to  the  decision  prior  to  final 
ri^oision 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  listening  to  2  days  of  debate  here. 
I  do  not  think  it  has  been  mentioned 
that  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrimi  is 
the  Renegotiation  Board,  which  has 
been  operating  for  a  long  time.  Of 
course,  that  Board  passes  on  smaller 
amounts,  but  it  passes  on  whether  some- 
one has  made  an  excess  profit  on  a 
military  contract.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  <Mr.  Allott)  and  I  have  han- 
dled the  small  appropriations  for  that 
office  for  years.  That  Board  is  collecting 
many  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  has  re- 
sponsibility over  all  military  pi-ocure- 
ment  contracts  over,  I  think,  $25,000,  or 
whatever  the  figure  is. 

So  despite  the  procedure  we  have  been 
talking  about,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum  there  is  the  Renegotiation 
Board,  which  acts  in  a  very  nonpartisan 
manner.  The  Board  has  done  a  verr  good 
job. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
agree? 

Mr.  ALXOTT.  I  certainly  do. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  amendment,  without  prejudice. 


norlty  leaders.  I  would  hope  they  might 
find  some  way  of  accommodating  the 
serious  situation.  Thirty  members  of  the 
Senate  are  cosponsors  of  that  bill.  I  may 
add  that  the  measure  takes  no  money, 
because  the  money  has  been  appropri- 
ated. It  is  just  a  matter  of  using  it  for 
this  particular  purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  the  joint  leadership  will  do 
what  it  can.  It  certainly  will  not  consider 
laying  aside  the  present  business  im- 
less  we  have  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stenkis> 
and  the  ranking  Republican  member, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs 
Smith)  ;  but  if  something  could  be 
worked  out  on  the  basis  of  a  time  limi- 
tation, we  would  be  glad  to  give  it  our 
consideration.  But  if  it  is  going  to  be 
a  •dog  fight,"  as  it  could  well  develop 
into,  I  think  we  would  have  to  consider 
that.  3ut  we  will  do  what  we  can,  with- 
out being  too  definite. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Probably  it  would 
help  get  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  off 
my  back  if  we  could  agree  to  it. 


STUDENT  LOANS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  certainly, 
sooner  or  later,  the  majority  leader  will 
make  a  statement  on  the  pixjgram  for  to- 
day and  next  week.  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  just 
reported  a  bill  which  deals  with  the  abil- 
ity of  200,000  college  students  to  get 
student  loans,  and  if  we  do  not  deal 
with  that  measure  before  we  have  a  re- 
cess, very  likely  a  large  number  of  them 
may  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  spend 
the  next  year  in  college.  I  know  the  exi- 
gencies we  are  all  under,  and  I  only  state 
it  to  submit  it  to  the  majority  and  ml- 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 
FOR  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT. 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 
AND  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
MISSILE  TEST  FACIUTIES  AT 
KWAJALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND 
RESERVE  COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles and  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  test  facilities  at  Kwajalein  Missile 
Range,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reser\'e  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  quorum  call  is 
agreeable,  provided  that  the  Senator 
does  not  lose  his  right  to  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

AMENDMENT    NO.  131 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  offer  an  amendment  to  S.  2546. 
The  amendment  concerns  chemical  and 
biological  warfare. 

Senators  Nelson,  Goodell,  Hughes. 
Proxmire,  Yarborough,  Pell,  Hartke. 
MoNDALE,  Steveks,  and  I  are  listed  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  President,  the  amendment  repre- 
sents an  effott  to  deal  with  amendments 
previously  olTered  by  these  Senators. 
Those  amendments  are  niunbered  114, 
116.  117.  118,1120,  and  121. 

Mr.  President,  these  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  Benators  for  the  most  part 
are  concerned  with  various  rules  and 
regulations  that  they  would  like  to  see 
incorporated  into  the  law  to  serve  as  ef- 
fective guidelines  and  controls  over  the 
storage,  transportation,  disposal,  and 
maintenance  of  chemical  and  biological 
agents — and  includes  also  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin's  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York's  amendment  concerning 
open-air  testing  of  lethal  agents. 

The  staff  ol  my  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search and  Development  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Am  led  Services,  together  with 
the  staffs  of  the  various  Senators  In- 
volved, have  \^orked  to  try  to  incorporate 
into  the  amendment  I  have  just  pre- 
sented the  essentials  of  the  various 
amendments  Offered.  I  believe  that  has 
been  done  wftth  satisfaction.  In  sub- 
stance, a  greajt  deal  of  the  ideas  and  the 
thrust -of  the  jamendments  offered  have 
been  taken 

The  PRESrt)ING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  mis  amendment  to  the  desk, 
so  that  it  may  be  read? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  cciisent  that  reading  of  the 


amendment  b(e  dispensed  with  at  this 
time.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  ii  so  ordered. 
Mr.  ALLOTT  addressed  the  chair. 
Mr.  NEUSO^.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  reserve  the 
right  to  object  to  unanimous  consent 
concerning  di4>ensing  with  the  reading. 
Does  the  Sehator  plan  to  read  it  at  a 
later  time?  I  think  the  Senate  should 
be  Informed  of  the  contents  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McINTTfRE.  I  think  the  point  the 
Senator  from  tolorado  raises  is  a  good 
one.  The  usual  procedure,  as  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  is  to  dispense  with  the  read- 
ing, in  the  intei  est  of  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  All  I  am  doing  is  in- 
quiring whether  the  Senator  intends  to 
read  it  or  to  mike  it  available  to  us  later. 
If  he  does,  I  shill  not  object. 

Mr.  McINTTiBE.  I  had  not  intended 
to  read  it  beca  ise  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  but  I  thirk  the  point  is  well  taken. 
I  do  not  want  lo  give  the  appearance  of 
rushing  too  last  on  this  important 
amendment.  We  have  been  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  ctiairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  and -the  ranking 
Republican  met^ber. 

Mr.  ALLOTTJ  If  a  copy  is  available  to 
us,  I  will  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Cranston  in  th;  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, reading  o:  the  amendment  is  dis- 
pensed with;  ar  d,  without  objection  the 
amendment  w  11  be  printed  in  '  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"CHEMICAL 

"Sec.   402.    (a) 
shall  submit  semiannual 


a:  JD 


BIOLOGICAL    WARFARE 

The  Secretary   of  Defense 
reports  to  the  Con- 


gress on  or  before  January  31  and  on  or 
before  July  31  of  each  year  setting  forth  the 
purposes  of  and  the  amounts  spent  during 
the  preceding  six-month  period  for  research, 
development,  test,  evaluation,  and  procure- 
ment of  lethal  and  nonlethal  chemical  and 
biological  agents.  The  Secretary  shall  In- 
clude In  such  reports  an  explanation  of  such 
expenditures  Including  the  necessity  there- 
for. 

'•(b)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may 
be  used  for  the  procxirement  of  delivery 
systems  specifically  designed  to  disseminate 
lethal  chemical  agents,  disease-producing 
biological  micro-organisms,  or  biological 
toxins,  or  for  the  procurement  of  any  part 
or  component  of  such  delivery  system. 

"(c)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may 
be  used  for  future  deployment  and  storage 
of  any  lethal  chemical  agent  or  any  disease- 
producing  biological  microorganism  or  any 
biological  toxin  at  any  place  outside  the 
United  States,  or  for  the  deployment  at  any 
place  outside  the  United  States  of  delivery 
systems  designed  to  disseminate  any  such 
agent  or  microorganism  or  toxin  unless  the 
country  exercising  Jurisdiction  over  such 
place  has  prior  notice  of  such  action.  In  the 
case  of  any  place  outside  the  United  States 
which  is  under  the  Jurisdiction  or  control  of 
the  (government  of  the  United  States,  no 
such  action  may  be  taken  unless  prior  notice 
of  such  action  has  been  given  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Ck)mmlttee  on  Appro- 
priations and,  when  appropriate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Commltteee  on  Appropriations  and.  when 
appropriate,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. As  used  in  this  section  the  term  'Umted 
States'  means  the  several  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  C!olumbla. 

"fd)(l)  None  of  the  fimds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  used  for  the  transportation  of  any 
lethal  chemical  or  biological  agents  to  or 
from  any  military  Uistallatlon  in  the  Umted 
States,  its  territories  or  possessions  unless 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  determined  that  such  transf>orta- 
tion  will  not  present  a  hazard  to  the  public 
health. 

"(d)(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  except 
during  a  war  declared  by  Congress  or  during 
a  national  emergency  declared  by  Congress 
or  the  President  after  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  shall  provide  written  notification 
to  the  Congress,  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
Uon,  and  Welfare  and  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  at  least  thirty  days  in 
advance  of  any  operation  involving  the  trans- 
portation of  lethal  chemical  or  biological 
agents  to  or  from  any  military  installation 
in  the  United  States,  its  territories,  or  posses- 
sions. The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide 
appropriate  notification  to  the  Governor  of 
any  State  through  which  such  agents  be 
transported. 

"(d)(3)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall 
detoxify  all  lethal  chemical  or  biological 
agents  before  their  transportation  for  dis- 
posal as  provided  for  in  subsection  (e)(1) 
and  (e)(2)  of  this  section  whenever  it  is 
practical  to  do  so. 

"(e)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  by  this 
or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  teeUng. 
development,  transportation,  storage,  or  dis- 
posal of  any  chemical  or  biological  weapon 
outside  of  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  unless  the  SecreUry  of  State 
determines  that  such  testing,  development, 
transportation,  storage,  or  disposal  will  not 
violate  international  law  and  reports  such 
determlnaUon  to  the  (Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Represent- 


atives, and  to  the  appropriate  international 
organizations,  or  organs  thereof,  whenever 
required  by  treaty  or  other  International 
agreement. 

"(f)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be 
used  for  the  open  air  testing  of  lethal  chemi- 
cal agents,  disease-producing  biological  mi- 
croorganisms, or  biological  toxins  except  upon 
a  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
under  guidelines  provided  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  that  an  open  air  test  is 
necessary  for  the  national  security,  and  then 
only  after  a  separate  determination  by  the 
Surgeon  General,  within  thirty  days  of  the 
determination  of  the  President,  that  the  test 
proposed  will  not  present  a  hazard  to  the 
public  health.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
report  his  determination  and  that  of  the 
Surgeon  General,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  least  30  days  prior  to  any  actual  test. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  set  forth  in 
his  report  the  name  of  the  agents,  micro- 
organisms, or  toxins  to  be  tested,  the  time 
and  place  of  any  test,  and  the  reasons  there- 
for " 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  stated, 
this  amendment  consolidates  several 
amendments  introduced  by  several  Sen- 
ators and  was  worked  out  with  the  staff 
of  Senator  McIntyre's  subcommittee 
and  the  staffs  of  Senators  who  are  au- 
thors of  the  various  amendments. 

The  consolidated  amendment,  as  I 
have  stated,  contains  several  amend- 
ments by  other  Senators.  I  would  be 
happy  to  explain  the  three  amendments 
that  were  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  and  my- 
self. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  assume  the  Senator  is 
speaking  to  me — at  least  he  is  looking 
at  me. 

Mr.  NELSON.  No.  Senator  Goodell  co- 
sponsored  three  amendments  that  are 
now  incorporated. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
I  now  have  a  copy  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Then,  instead  of  read- 
ing the  tunendment,  I  might  just  sum- 
marize the  three  for  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  I  were  responsible. 
I  assume  that  the  other  authors  of  the 
various  parts  of  this  consolidated 
amendment  will  in  their  remarks  ex- 
plain that  aspect  of  the  consolidated 
amendment  which  was  introduced  by 
them. 

The  first  of  the  amendments  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell)  and  myself  simply 
provides  that  none  of  the  funds  in  this 
bill  shall  be  used  for  the  procurement 
of  delivery  systems  to  disseminate  lethal 
chemical  agents  or  disease-producing  bi- 
ological microorganisms. 

The  other  amendment  we  jointly  spon- 
sored which  is  part  of  the  consolidated 
amendment  provides  that  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be 
used  for  deployment  or  storage  of  any 
lethal  chemical  agent  outside  the  United 
States — I  am  trying  to  consolidate  this; 
I  will  not  read  all  of  it — without  prior 
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notice  to  the  coimtry  Involved  where  It 
is  stored,  and  unless  prior  notice  is  given 
to  the  Committee  on  Porrfgn  Relations, 
the  Cranmlttee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. .  . 

The  third  amendment  sponsored  by 
Senator  Goodill  and  myself,  as  part  of 
the  consolidated   amendment,   provides 
that  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  act  shall  be  used  for  the  open-air 
testing  of  lethal  chemical  agents,  disease 
producing  biological  micro-organisms,  or 
biological  toxins  except  on  determination 
by    the    Secretary    of    Defense,    under 
guidelines  provided  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  that  an  open-air  test 
Is  necessary  for  the  national  security; 
and  then  only  after  a  separate  determi- 
nation by  the  Surgeon  General,  within  30 
days  of  the  determination  of  the  Presi- 
dent, that  the  test  proposed  will  not  pre- 
sent hazards  to  the  public  health.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  report  this  de- 
termination and  that  of  the  Surgeon 
Graieral   to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare,  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Saiate,  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
least  30  days  prior  to  any  actual  test. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense,  pursuant  to 
this  amendment,  shall  set  forth  in  bis 
report  the  name  of  the  agents,  micro- 
organisms, or  toxins  to  be  tested,  the 
time  and  place  of  any  test,  and  the  rea- 
sons therefor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  through  with  his  explanation? 

Mr,  NELSON.  Of  the  three  amend- 
ments I  have. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly,  before  the 
other  cosponsors  of  these  amendments 
speak? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  leadership  has  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  a  vote  tonight  on  the  amendment 
which  was  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  dealing  with 
this  matter  in  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
proposal  now  before  the  Senate.  We  think 
we  have  reached  agreement.  We  will  find 
out  shortly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment  take  place  at 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  what  time  is  the  Senate  to 
meet  on  Monday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ten  a.m. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Has  permission 
been  granted  for  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee? I  ask  that  for  this  reason:  We 
would  like  very  much  the  opportunity  to 
act  upon  particularly  the  Peace  Cotps 
matter  which  is  pending.  Ihere  was  an 
amoidment  to  it,  and  we  could  not  act. 
We  did  not  have  a  quorum.  All  I  want 
is  to  have  an  opportimlty  to  act  if  I  can 
get  a  quorum.  Is  that  permissible? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  speak  a  little  louder? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  wanted  to  know  about  com- 
mittees meeting  on  Monday  morning. 
That  will  be  all  right. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  we  can  get  a 
quorum,  we  would  like  to  act  on  a  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  joint  leadership 
will  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How  is 
the  time  to  be  divided? 


ITNAiratOtJS-OOWSINT    AGRKEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  the  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  take  place  at  12  o'clock 

noon  on  Monday  next^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  be  equaUy 
divided  between  the  minority  and  ma- 
jority leaders  or  whomever  they  may 

designate.  ^^^^     ^ 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  a  rollcall  vote  at  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Monday,  if  I  did  not  state  it. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
at  12  noon  Monday,  August  11,  19«9,  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  McIntyke 
and  others,  relative  to  chemical  and  biolog- 
ical warfare  (No.  181). 

Provided  further.  Tiiat  debate  on  the 
amendment,  beginning  at  11  o'clock  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders,  or  swneone  des- 
ignated by  tbem. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  various  amend- 
ments, as  originally  introduced  by  the 
Senators  I  have  referred  to  In  my  re- 
marks, be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  so  there  will  be  a  comparison  be- 
tween these  amendments  and  the  amend- 
meit  I  introduced  on  b^ialf  of  all  of 
them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  114 
At  the  end  of  the  blU  add  a  new  section 

as  foUows:  

"Skc.  40a.  None  of  the  fimda  authorized 
to  be  ap;Ht>iHlated  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  used  for  open  air  tesU  of  lethiU  chem- 
ical agents  or  pathogenic  biological  micro- 
organisms or  biological  toxins." 

Amendment  115 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as 
follows:  _.     . 

"Sec.  402.  None  of  the  funds  autliorlzed 
to  be  apptt^Jrtated  by  tlxis  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  used  for  tlie  procurement  of  de- 
livery systems  designed  to  disseminate  lethal 
chemical  agente.  pathogenic  bloioglcal  micro- 
organisms, or  biological  toxins,  or  tor  the 
procurement  of  any  part  or  component  of 
such  delivery  systems." 

Amendhzmt  116 
At  the  end  of  the  bUl  •dtl  a  new  section  as 
foUo>WB:  .     . 

"Sks.  402.  N<»e  of  th»  fiUMta  authoclsed 


to  be  appropriated  by  tbte  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  used  for  the  storage  or  deployment 
of  any  lethal  chemical  agent  or  any  patho- 
genic biological  micro-organism  or  any  bio- 
logical toxin  at  any  place  outside  the  United 
States,  or  for  the  deployment  at  any  place 
ouUlde  the  United   States  of  delivery   sys- 
tems designed  to  disseminate  any  such  agent 
or  micro-organism  or  toxin  unless  the  coun- 
try exercising  jurisdiction  over  such   place 
has  prior  notice  of  such  action.  In  the  case  of 
any  place  outside  the  United  States  which 
Is  under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  State*,  no  such 
action  may  be  taken  unless  prior  notice  of 
such  action  has  been  given  to  the  Coounlttee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,   the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  CXwnmlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  (Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. As  used  m  thU  section  the  term  Unit- 
ed States'  means  the  several  States,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

Amendment    117 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

Sec.  402.  None  of  the  fimds  authorized  by 
this  or  any  other  Act  shaU  be  used  for  the 
testing,  development,  transportation,  or  dis- 
posal of  any  chemical  or  biological  weapon 
unless  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  determines  that  such  testing, 
development,  transportation,  or  disposal  will 
not  present  a  hazard  to  the  public  health." 


Amendment    IIB 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

•Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  semiannual  reports  to  the  Congress 
on  or  before  January  31  and  on  or  before 
July  31  of  each  year  setting  forth  the 
amotints  expended  during  the  preceding  slx- 
month  period  for  research,  development,  test. 
evaluation,  and  procurement  of  lethal  chemi- 
cal agents  and  for  lethal  bloioglcal  agents, 
and  amoimts  expended  for  such  purposes 
dviring  such  six-month  period  on  other  major 
categories  of  chemical  and  biological  agents 
of  a  nonlethal  nature.  The  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude In  such  reports  an  explanation  of  such 
expenditures  IncludUig  the  necessity  there- 
for." 

Amendment  120 

At  the  end  of  the  WU  add  a  new  section 
as  follows :  ^  ^ 

"Sec  402.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  provide  written  notification  to  the  Con- 
gress to  the  Secretary  of  Transportatton,  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  CXwnmlsslon  at  least  thirty  days 
in  advance  of  any  operation  involving  the 
transportaUon  of  any  lethal  chemical  or  bio- 
logical agent  to  or  from  any  military 
Installation. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  give 
aU  due  conslderaUon  to  the  pubUc  health 
and  safety  In  operations  Involving  the  trans- 
portation of  any  lethal  chemical  or  biological 
agent  to  or  from  any  mUltary  InstaUatlon. 
p^«.ii  maintain  strict  adherence  to  all  Federa 
safety  regulaUons  ia  every  case,  and  shaU 
detoxify  lethal  chemical  and  biological  agents 
before  transportation  lor  disposal  when  prac- 
ticable to  do  so." 

Amendment  121 

At  the  end  of  the  biU  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"SBC  402  Ncaie  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  or  any  other  Act  shaU  be  used  for  the 
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testing,  developriient,  transportation,  storage, 
or  disposal  of  any  chemical  or  biological 
weapon  outside  jof  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  Staies  unless  the  Secretary  of 
State  determln«i  that  such  testing,  develop- 
ment, transportation,  storage,  or  disposal  will 
not  violate  International  law  and  reports  such 
determination  ti  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  th^  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  to  tfce  appropriate  international 
organizations,  o*  organs  thereof,  whenever 
required  by  tr^ity  or  other  international 
agreement.'"         I 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  naiys  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  jeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


August  8,  1969 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  DIRKSHN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  query  the  I  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  a  moment  about  the  business 
of  the  Senate  before  the  midsummer  re- 
cess, and  that  means  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday,  because  I  believe  we 
agreed  that  thq  recess  starts  at  the  end 
of  business  on  Wednesday,  August  13. 
Therefore,  we  ftave  until  that  time. 

The  questionjis  whether  Senators  will 
be  on  hand.  Tlkere  are  invitations  out- 
standing, such  4s  invitations  for  the  din- 
ner for  the  astronauts  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  other  affairs  which  coiild  possibly 
take  Senators  ^way.  I  believe  the  lead- 
ership has  to  know.  I  would  want  to  pre- 
vail on  Senatoijs  to  remain  here  under 
those  circumstafnces  if  we  are  going  to 
work  right  up  tb  the  end  of  that  day.  I 
would  like  to  kjiow  if  it  is  likely  there 
will  be  rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  MANSFT8LD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  it  is  true  that 
a  number  of  Sectors  have  received  in- 
vitaUons  to  att^d  the  state  dinner  for 
the  astronauts  in  Los  Angeles  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  August  13. 

There  will  be  'votes  on  Monday  Tues- 
day, and  very  lively  Wednesday.  I  would 
hope,  though,  that  those  who  intend  to 
go  to  Los  Angele^  or  those  who  have  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  would  not  enter 
their  declinations  yet,  but  that  they 
would,  if  at  all  possible,  be  prepared  to 
go  to  honor  thes^  men  and  their  achieve- 
ments. 

The  joint  leaciership  will  do  its  best 
to  try  to  enable^  an  early  departure  I 
suppose  the  last  blane  would  leave  about 
2  o'clock,  3  o'clock,  or  4  o'clock.  We  will 
come  in  early  oi  Wednesday  to  get  as 
much  business  asl  possible  out  ot  the  way. 
It  does  not  ajkpear  at  this  moment, 
however,  that  we  would  be  able  to  finish 
the  bUl  by  Wednesday.  We  wiU  make 
every  effort  to  do  teo.  but  in  view  of  state- 
ments which  havle  been  made  and  com- 
ments which  I  ^ave  heard  as  to  the 
length  of  time  td  be  spent  on  some  of 
these  amendments— and  I  know  of  10 
amendments  at  flhe  moment  and  there 
may  bejnore— it  |eems  to  be  only  a  very 
1  -W-.    .^    .     ^^    could    finish    by 


long    shot    that 
Wednesday. 
Therefore,  the 


,est  advice  I  can  give  is 
that  those  who  aiie  going  to  Los  Angeles 
go  at  the  last  minute,  and  if  events  in- 
dicate we  could  finish  at  the  last  min- 


ute they  might  have  to  change  their 
minds. 

It  is  not  very  good  advice  but  it  Is  the 
best  we  have.  My  present  guess  Is  that 
this  measure  will  be  the  pending  business 
when  we  return  on  September  3,  after 
going  Into  recess  at  the  conclusion  of 
business  on  August  13. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  further' 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  one  more  question,  and  I  assure 
him  it  is  asked  in  the  utmost  of  good 
faith  and  it  is  done  only  as  a  precaution 
that  I  think  I  always  have  to  exercise  in 
matters  of  this  kind. 

Is  there,  in  the  judgment  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  a  likelihood  that  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  the  Cooper- 
Hart  proposal,  or  a  similar  proposal,  Is 
likely  to  be  offered,  and  would  such  a 
proposal  be  offered  on  Wednesday  if  we 
just  let  Members  go  to  this  astronaut 
dinner  and  they  would  not  be  here  to 
vote? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  no  such 
proposal  that  I  know  of  and  I  note  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  are  nodding  in  agreement  with 
me. 

If  anyone  tried  to  do  something  like 
that  on  Wednesday,  with  Members  not 
present,  I  would  object  most  strenuously. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  quite  satisfied 
with  the  assurances  of  the  majority 
leader  on  that  point  because  if  it  were 
done  it  would  complicate  the  vote,  and 
there  would  have  to  be  a  rollcall  vote, 
and  we  would  have  to  let  it  go  until  we 
returned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  it  did  happen,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  would  be  pre- 
pared to  start  reading  the  Bible  from 
the  beginning. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  saeld? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  made  some  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon  in  the 
absence  of  both  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader,  I  feel  that  in  fair- 
ness I  should  repeat  those  remarks. 

I  think  my  record  after  15  years  in  the 
Senate  bears  out  the  statement  that  I 
have  never  presumed  to  teU  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  what  to  do  or  to  offer 
them  unsolicited  advice.  But  I  did  say 
in  the  absence  of  both  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader,  and, 
therefore,  I  feel  in  honor  I  should  repeat 
it  while  they  are  present,  that  I  am  com- 
peUed  to  say  that  I  feel  it  is  a  distinct 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to 
start  the  i-ecess  until  this  bill  is  dis- 
posed of. 

We  all  know  that  when  a  matter  is 
put  over  until  we  come  back,  the  ar- 
guments and  the  contests  start  all  over 
again  ad  infinitum.  We  all  know,  I  think, 
that  full  expression  and  discussion  of 
these  very  vital  questions,  are  not  neces- 
sarily promoted  by  extending  them  over 
days  and  days,  because  we  have  all  seen 


lengthy  arguments  with  only  five  Sen- 
ators in  this  Chamber,  go  on  hour  after 
hour  for  2  or  3  days.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  Senators  faithfully  read  all  those 
argiunents,  but  I  have  grave  doubts  that 
they  do.  Actually,  full  consideration  of  a 
vital  matter  is  more  likely  to  take  place 
if  it  is  condensed  to  2  or  3  hours  than  if 
it  continues  over  2  or  3  days,  because 
that  means  there  is  going  to  be  a  vote, 
and  Senators  are  present  to  hear  the  ar- 
guments on  both  sides. 

I  am  one  who  has  made  plans  and  I 
do  want  to  get  away,  but  I  think  the 
Senate  or  the  leadership  should  deter- 
mine that  this  very  important  bill,  which 
is  so  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  should  be  disposed  of  and  should 
be  disposed  of  even  if  we  have  to  return 
on  Thursday  or  Friday.  I  think  everyone 
would  be  pleasantly  surprised  and 
amazed  at  how  succinct  and  to  the  point 
arguments  would  become,  and  that  this 
bill  could  be  and  would  be  disposed  of 
before  midnight  on  Wednesday. 

I  know  it  is  presumptuous  to  make  this 
suggestion,  but  I  feel  that  I  must  register 
this  sentiment,  because  I  am  convinced 
that  the  people  of  this  country  are  not 
happy  to  see  us  go  into  recess  with  so 
much  coming  along,  such  as  the  tax  bill 
and  all  the  rest,  without  disposing  of 
this  matter. 

Because  I  said  all  this  earlier,  I  felt 
that  I  should  say  it  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  candor  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  As  always, 
he  is  frank  and  straightforward.  But  a 
promise  has  been  made  to  the  member- 
ship and  that  promise  will  be  kept. 

Fortunately,  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
on  the  calendar  at  the  present  time.  The 
Senate  is  reasonably  current  with  its 
work.  When  we  convene  in  September, 
I  anticipate  that  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion bill  will  be  considered  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  pending  business. 

At  that  time  also,  the  appropriation 
bill  on  the  Interior  Department  will  be 
reported;  and  other  measures  will  be 
passing  out  of  committees.  All  commit- 
tees, I  might  add,  are  working 
assiduously. 

It  is  therefore  my  belief  that  this  break 
will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Senate.  It  is 
my  impression  that  the  business  of  the 
Senate  has  become  a  12-month  opera- 
tion. Unlike  the  judges  of  the  Federal 
courts,  including  the  Supreme  Court, 
Senators  do  not  have  3  or  4  months  off. 
We  have  to  go  home  to  visit  oiu-  con- 
stituents and  take  time  off  only  when 
chance  occurs.  Especially  it  is  the 
younger  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
would  like  to  spend  a  little  time  with 
their  growing  families  during  the  year. 
Accordingly,  I  have  no  compunction  at 
all— none  at  all— in  stating  that  the 
promise  made  will  be  kept. 

At  the  same  time,  I  recognize  the 
frankness  and  the  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  It  would  be  my  hope,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a  sound  one,  that  prac- 
tically all  the  amendments  which  will 
be  offered  to  this  bill  are  now  at  the  desk, 
or  will  be  submitted  in  the  next  day  or 
so.  So  by  the  time  we  come  back  in  Sep- 
tember, this  matter  will  have  been  pretty 
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thoroughly  discussed.  The  country  will 
have  a  good  idea  of  what  the  Senate  has 
done.  And  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
people  will  be  unappreclatlve  of  what 
has  been  done  in  this  body,  even  If  it  has 
taken  weeks  where  formerly  it  took  only 
days. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  to  am- 
plify and  fortify  what  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  just  said,  he  and  I 
got  together  the  last  week  in  January 
and  we  agreed  on  the  recess  period.  They 
were  announced.  Cards  were  printed  and 
delivered  to  every  Member.  Accordingly, 
Members  made  their  plans  months  and 
months  ago  as  to  what  they  would  do 
during  this  3-week  period. 

It  would  therefore  be  something  of  a 
breach  of  faith  if  we  imdertook  now  to 
undo  those  plans  in  the  interest  of  the 
pending  legislation. 

Lacking  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  not 
having  the  divine  power  of  piercing  the 
veil  of  the  future,  we  could  not  tell  last 
January  what  was  going  to  happen  in 
the  course  of  the  legislative  session,  or 
know  that  at  this  time  we  would  be 
working  on  a  matter  for  a  period  of  5 
weeks 

I  believe  that  the  majority  leader  is  so 
eminently  correct,  that  we  should  go 
through  with  our  plans  in  the  interest 
of  our  families. 

I  speak  particularly  of  the  younger 
Members  of  the  Senate,  who  have  sub- 
stantial families  of  school  age,  who  are 
taken  out  in  June  and  taken  home,  and 
will  be  brought  back  here  in  September. 
What  an  awkward  situation  for  a  Sen- 
ator that  he  cannot  have  some  time  to  go 
home  and  be  with  his  children  before 
they  have  to  go  back  to  school. 

Thus,  that  is  the  whole  story.  That  is 
the  reason  behind  it.  It  is  the  fruit  of 
nearly  4  or  5  years  of  constant  effort  in 
this  field  before  it  was  consummated. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
I  do  not  need  to  say  that  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  are 
in  no  way  in  disrespect  to  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders.  No  Senator  in  this 
body  has  a  higher  regard  for,  or  has 
enjoyed  more  kindness  from  them  than 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I  ac- 
cept their  verdict.  I  certainly  want  to  be 
obedient  and  a  good  soldier. 

I  will  say,  however,  that  my  opinion  is 
unchanged. 


CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL 
WARFARE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  In  1926, 
just  8  years  after  World  War  I,  General 
of  the  Armies  John  J.  Pershing  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  warn  of  the  dangers  of 
chemical  warfare.  Just  8  years  before, 
he  had  led  American  troops  in  the  first 
world  war— the  first  war  where  deadly 
gases  were  extensively  used.  The  effects 
of  those  gases  so  horrified  him  that  the 
famovis  general  was  moved  to  warn  the 
Senate: 

Chemical  warfare  should  be  abolished 
among  nations  as  abhorrent  to  civilization. 
It  is  a  cruel,  unfair,  and  Improper  use  of 
science.  It  is  fraught  with  the  gravest  danger 
to  noncombatants  and  demoralizes  the  bet- 
ter instincts  of  mankind. 

Scientific  research  may  discover  a  gas  so 
deadly  that  it  will  produce  instant  death — 

I  might  say,  as  an  aside,  that  that  has 
been  accomplished — 

To  sanction  the  use  of  gas  in  any  form  would 
be  to  open  the  way  for  the  use  of  the  most 
deadly  gases  and  the  possible  poisoning  of 
whole  populations  of  noncombatant  men. 
women  and  children.  The  contemplation  of 
such  a  result  is  shocking   to  the  senses. 

And  then  to  add  emphasis,  the  general, 
who  was  the  first  and  only  general  of 
the  armies,  who  had  seen  years  of  com- 
bat and  who  was  known  for  his  tough- 
ness and  valor,  argued : 

It  is  unthinkable  that  civilization  would 
deliberately  embark   upon  such  a  course. 


AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY     PROCUREMENT,      RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONEirr  STRENGTH 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  test  fa- 
cilities at  Kwajalein  MissUe  Range,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  persormel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


Pershing's  letter  came  nearly  a  year 
after  the  nations  of  the  worid  gathered 
to  draw  up  the  "1925  Geneva  Protocol 
for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War 
of  Asphyxiating.  Poisonous,  or  Other 
Gases  and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of 
War." 

The  Geneva  Conference  had  been 
called  because  there  was  worldwide  re- 
vulsion over  the  use  of  poisonous  gases 
during  the  First  World  War,  during 
which  gases,  that  caused  1.3  miUion  cas- 
ualties including  91,000  deaths  on  both 
sides,  were  used.  At  that  Conference,  the 
United  States  stood  In  the  forefront  m 
moving  to  outlaw  such  gases.  Although 
the  United  States  signed  the  treaty,  the 
Senate  refused  to  ratify  it.  Eventually  42 
nations  ratified  the  agreement.  The 
United  States  was  not  among  then,  and 
is  still  not  among  them. 

By  the  1930's  it  became  known  that 
Russia,  Japan,  and  Germany  were  ac- 
tively researching  and  testing  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  devices.  E\en 
though  there  were  accusations  among 
the  major  powers  that  chemical  warfare 
was  being  conducted,  it  was  apparent 
that  none  of  these  agents  was  ever  au- 
thorized for  combat  use  during  World 
War  II.  .,,^^, 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  war.  Hitler 
made  a  frightening  decision  to  begin 
sending  the  newly  developed  nerve  gases 
to  his  losing  armies  In  the  field  as  an- 
other in  the  line  of  last-ditch  attempts 
to  stop  the  Allied  momentum. 

In  relating  what  happened  after  Hit- 
ler made  that  decision,  Albert  Speer,  Hit- 
ler's Minister  of  Production,  told  a  Nur- 
emberg court  In  1947  that  rumors  of  the 
possible  use  of  the  gases   reached  the 


factories  where  the  chemicals  were  being 
produced. 
Speer  testified: 

When  rumors  reached  us  that  gas  might 
be  used,  I  stopped  its  production  in  Novem- 
ber 1944  All  sensible  army  people  turned 
gas  warfare  down  as  being  utterly  Insane, 
since,  in  view  of  (America's)  superiority  in 
the  air,  it  would  not  be  long  before  it  would 
bring  the  most  terrible  catastrophe  upon 
German  cities. 

In  the  previous  year,  1943,  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  come  forward 
with  a  major  decision  as  the  Commander 
in  Chief  concerning  chemical-biological 
warfare.  In  unequivocal  words  he  had 
made  a  pledge  that  has  carried  to  this 
day  and  has  been  described  as  making 
the  United  States  de  facto  adherents  of 
the  Geneva  Protocol.  Roosevelt  said: 

I  have  been  loath  to  believe  that  any  na- 
tion even  our  present  enemies,  could  or 
would  be  willing  to  loose  upon  mankind  such 
terrible  and  Inhumane  weapons  Use  of 

such  weapons  has  been  outlawed  by  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  civilized  mankind.  This  coun- 
try has  not  used  them,  and  I  hope  we  never 
will  be  compelled  to  use  them. 

And  then  as  if  further  emphasis  was 
needed,  he  added: 

I  state  categorically  that  we  shall  under  no 
circumstances  resort  to  the  use  of  such 
weapons  unless  they  are  first  used  by  our 
enemies. 

But  the  mere  threat  of  other  nations 
using  chemical  or  biological  agents  on 
American  troops  or  American  cities 
pushed  the  United  States  to  escalate  its 
CBW  activities  so  that  by  the  end  of 
World  War  U  the  United  States  was 
ahead  of  the  Nazis  in  the  development 
of  germ  warfare.  Prom  that  time  on.  this 
country  was  on  its  way— escalating  and 
experimenting  with  more  and  more  hor- 
rible and  more  and  more  efficient  chemi- 
cals and  biologicals.  All  of  this  was  hid- 
den away  in  the  most  extreme  secrecy 
from  the  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress who  approved  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars that  went  for  the  research,  develop- 
ment and  stockpiling  over  the  years. 

During  aU  these  years  while  Con- 
gress was  routinely  approving  with  littie 
or  no  question  mUitary  budget  after  mil- 
itary budget,  the  arsenals  of  chemical- 
biological  weapons  was  growing  into  hune 
stockpiles  and  business,  industry-  and 
many  major  educational  institutions 
were  doing  research  and  taking  their 
share  of  the  budgeted  monies. 

To  give  some  indication  of  billions  that 
the  United  States  has  spent  on  chemical - 
biological  programs,  it  might  be  well  to 
give  examples  of  the  last  7  years.  Fig- 
ures supplied  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  the  ComptroUer  General  of  the 
United  States,  show  a  total  of  $1,719,600  - 
000  over  the  years  1963  through  19o9. 
These  figures,  however,  do  not  reflect  the 
huge  cost  involved  in  operating  and 
maintaining  our  vast  CBW  research,  de- 
velopment, testing,  evaluation,  and  stor- 
age centers  scattered  throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
breakdown  of  CBW  program  costs  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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only  begun  to  penetrate 
the  highly  secret  world  of  the  deadly 
weapons  of  chemical-biological  warfare. 
Few.  if  any,  Members  of  this  Congress 
can  say  they  Ijnow  what  this  country  Is 
doing  in  the  experimentation,  develop- 
ment, stockpiling,  and  disposal  of  these 
weapons  or  evkn  thought  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  thriat  these  unreliable  agents 
pose  to  the  pectde  of  this  Nation  and  the 
world.  I 

Our  attention  was  directed  to  the 
secret  world  of  CBW  which  we  so  rou- 
tinely flnancedlwith  each  military  budget 
only  when  word  began  to  get  out  about 
the  fact  that  CBW  accidents  were  oc- 
curring. In  DBgway,  Utah,  some  6,400 
sheep  died  wh^  the  wind  carried  nerve 
gas  away  froiti  the  test  range.  It  is 
frightening  to  Imagine  what  would  have 
happened  if  t^e  wind  had  blown  the 
deadly  gas  toward  Salt  Lake  City  or  any 
other  nearby  gommimity.  Farmers  can 
be  reimbursed  for  sheep,  but  you  cannot 
reimburse  a  hu^an  life.  Just  recently  an 
accident  occurred  at  our  military  base  on 
Okinawa  and  34  persons  were  hospital- 
ized. •  - 

Seymour  Hersh  also  reported  in  his 
book  that  nearby  Fort  Detrick,  the  Army 
Biological  Warfare  Research  Center  In 
Maryland,  some  3,300  accidents  have 
been  recorded  jbetween  1954  and  1962, 
half  of  these  l|n  laboratories  involving 
the  infection  oJ  more  than  500  men  In- 
cluding three  deaths  from  anthrax.  There 
was  even  one  caie  of  a  worker  who  caught 
plague. 

Not  only  Is  human  and  animal  life 
exposed  to  unnecessary  dangers,  but  ir- 
reparable damake  has  been  done  to  our 
environment.  ^  the  desert  proving 
grounds  at  Dugifay,  there  is  a  plot  of  land 
that  has  been  permanently  contaminated 
by  anthrax  spotes.  It  makes  one  pause 
to  wonder  what  kind  of  memorial  that 
leaves  for  futurd  generations. 

Congress  must  now  discuss  a  chem- 
ical-biological warfare.  Certainly  we 
must  not  allow  the  development  of  these 
lethal  agents  to  escape  our  scrutiny  for 
another  50  yearji. 

Senators  Gooj  ell,  Yarborough,  Hart- 
KE,  and  Pell,  aong  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  SeWices  Research  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee,  Senator  Thom- 
as McIntyre.  and  I  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate today  with  lery  modest  and  limited 
amendments.  They  are,  nevertheless, 
important  and  meaningful  steps — steps 
that  must  be  taken  by  the  Congress  and 
resolved  for  the  Nation. 

These  amendinents  only  require  the 
Defense  Departn:  ent  to  let  us  know  what 
they  are  doing.  I 'or  too  long  the  Defense 
Department  has  leveloped,  tested,  trans- 
ported, and  disiJosed  of  these  deadly 
agents  without  consulting  the  Congress 
or  the  other  exiKiutive  departments  of 
the  Government^  Our  proposals  would 
now  require  therti  to  do  so — before  they 
develop,  test,  tmnsport,  or  dispose  of 
CBW  agents. 

We  want  to  kaow  what  the  Defense 
Department  Is  dbing  in  this  area. 

These  modest  ^nd  very  limited  amend- 
ments do  not  reaph  the  much  more  im- 
portant issue  as ;  to  whether  we  should 
be  developing  sud^  a  weapons  system  at 
all.  There  are  grbve  practical,  poUtlcal, 
and  moral  questions  that  must  be  debated 


and  resolved  by  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  this  country.  It  is  my  own  view 
that  we  are  developir«  a  chemical  and 
biological  monster  that  cannot  be  con- 
trolled. It  will  ultimately  proliferate  into 
the  armaments  race  of  all  nations  large 
and  small  and  we  will  have  made  it 
possible  because  of  our  own  research  and 
development.  Chemical  and  biological 
weapons  are  cheap  to  develop,  and  if 
they  are  allowed  to  proliferate  it  is  not 
beyond  the  possibility  that  a  small 
nation  could  use  such  weapons  against 
another  small  nation  and  if  the  weapons 
are  biological,  the  entire  world  could  be 
endangered. 

The  questions  we  raise  today  cannot 
be  left  for  settlement  in  the  military 
arena;  it  is  in  the  public  fonun  where 
such  Issues  must  be  weighed  and  resolved. 
On  the  moral  question — I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  people  of  this  Nation  would 
ever  sanction  the  use  of  deadly  disease 
germs  and  lethal  gases  wi  defenseless 
civilian  populations. 

Certainly  nothing  could  be  more  per- 
verse than  the  consideration  that  this 
Nation  would  ever  resort  to  using  deadly 
germs  and  gases  on  any  other  nation, 
no  matter  what  the  provocation.  That 
kind  of  warfare  can  only  be  judged  as 
being  demented,  because  it  is  the  most 
hideous  and  debasing  form  of  warfare. 
Before  closing,  a  statement  was  made 
in  my  office  today  by  Dr.  Joshua  Leder- 
berg,  Nobel  Prize  winner  and  noted 
geneticist  at  Stanford  University  who, 
when  asked  if  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  a  minor  release  of  toxic  materials  into 
the  atmosphere,  said : 

We  have  experienced  many  examples  of 
minor  release  of  toxic  materials  Into  the 
atmosphere  despite  the  most  careful  precau- 
tions in  nuclear  test  experiments.  The  Skull 
Valley  incident  was  an  emphatic  warning 
about  seriotLB  accidents  in  field  tests  of 
chemical  warfare  agents.  It  showed  how  the 
security  blanket  prevents  critical  forethought 
about  unexpected  hazards  to  the  public;  It 
also  Illustrated  how  far  a  security-bound 
activity  must  go  in  covering  up  Its  mistakes 
after  they  happen,  again  hindering  the  full 
use  of  Informed  professional  judgment  in 
protecting  the  public. 

When  we  consider  biological  warfare 
agents  we  must  remember  that  no  release  is 
a  minor  one.  The  charact«1stic  of  these 
agents  is  that  they  propagate  so  that  a  single 
particle  unknowingly  Inhaled  by  a  single 
person  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  point  of 
release  could  start  a  devastating  epidemic 
whose  original  soiu-ce  might  never  be  prov- 
able. These  agents  can  also  infect  wild  ani- 
mals with  a  long  chain  of  infection  in  them 
and  in  their  parasites  before  man  is  Involved. 
As  dormant  spores,  these  agents  can  persist 
for  years,  perhaps  even  centuries,  before 
being  unwittingly  revived  and  infecting  man. 
Every  open  field  test  of  a  human  pathogen  is 
a  global  experiment:  those  who  woiUd  con- 
duct such  experiments  must  answer  to  man- 
kind for  the  consequences. 


An  eloquent  statement,  I  think,  by  Dr. 
Joshua  Lederberg  on  the  question  of 
testing  lethal  chemical  and  biological 
elements  in  the  environment. 

That  concludes  my  remarks  on  the 
amendment  that  was  submitted  jointly 
by  several  Senators  and  which  is  pending 
before  us. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  the  Nelson  amendment  will 
be  voted  on,  with  the  other  amendments 
on  chemical  and  biological  warfare,  on 
Monday  next  at  12  noon. 


I  shall  withhold  my  comments  at  this 
point.  I  am  not  particularly  happy  with 
the  compromise,  but  it  is  a  compromise, 
and  I  will  discuss  that  on  Monday  next' 
prior  to  the  vote. 

A    REASONED    APPROACH    TO    THE    LIMITATION    OF 
THE  USE  OF  CBW  AGENTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  indicated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  August  5,  1969,  I  have  long 
been  gravely  concerned  about  the  indis- 
criminate testing,  transportation,  and 
development  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  commonly  referred  to  as  CBW 
agents.  Recent  events  such  as  the  acci- 
dental killing  of  a  large  number  of  sheep 
in  Utah,  the  injury  of  several  people  on 
Okinawa,  and  revelation  of  open-air 
testing  of  CBW  agents  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Nation's  Capital,  have 
given  rise  to  the  gravest  doubts  on  my 
part  about  the  safety  of  developing 
transporting,  and  testing  CBW  agents! 

The  amendment,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  have  introduced,  is  a  measure 
which  would  require  the  application  of 
safety  restrictions  and  precautions  to 
the  transportation,  testing,  and  devel- 
opment of  CBW  agents  adequate  to  pro- 
tect our  domestic  population.  My  amend- 
ment would  require  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  certify 
that  testing,  developing,  or  transporta- 
tion of  any  chemical  or  biological  weapon 
would  not  present  a  hazard  to  the  public 
health. 

This  amendment  would  require  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  assure  the 
safety  of  the  domestic  population  before 
transporting,  testing,  and  developing 
CBW  agents.  But  I  feel  that  this  is  one 
instance  in  which  the  public  safety  is  the 
most  important  consideration,  in  the 
words  of  the  ancient  Roman  maxim, 
Salus  Populi,  Suprema  Lex,"  the  public 
safety  is  the  highest  law. 

We  cannot  permit  activities  which  pre- 
sent so  clear  a  threat  to  the  public  safety, 
Mr.  President,  and  no  one  can  deny  that 
the  history  of  testing,  transportation  and 
development  of  CBW  agents  has  been 
riddled  with  examples  of  vast  dangers  to 
the  public  safety.  In  my  statement  of  Au- 
gust 5,  1969,  I  mentioned  several  exam- 
ples of  slipshod  application  of  the  most 
elementai-y  safety  precautions.  In  the 
interest  of  saving  time,  I  shall  not  re- 
read this  statement,  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  statement  and  inser- 
tions of  August  5  appear  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Me.  Yarborough 
Mr.  President,  the  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  program  of  the  United  Stetes  raises 
vital  questions  in  the  area  of  public  health 
and  safety.  I  believe  I  have  a  special  respon- 
sibility to  bring  these  questions  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  because  I  am  chairman 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
and  its  Health  Subcommittee. 

The  chemical  and  biological  warfare  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  costs  approxi- 
mately $1  million  per  day.  Yet  to  date,  Con- 
gress has  not  devoted  sufBclent  time  to  ana- 
lyzing this  weapons  system  and  what  It 
means  to  the  domestic  health  and  safety  of 
the  country. 
The  chemical  and  biological  warfare  pro- 
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gram  ha«  already  caused  great  concern 
throughout  the  NaUon  because  of  the  haa- 
ards  to  the  public  health  and  safety  of  oup 
people  and  their  environment,  caused  by  the 
field  testing  and  transport  of  CBW  agent*. 
In  addition,  we  are  concerned  with  Its  effect 
on  our  relations  with  other  countries.  Most 
recently,  we  have  had  to  deal  with  the  severe 
repercxissions  which  resulted  from  the  acci- 
dental release  of  nerve  gas  on  Okinawa. 

Pursuant  to  a  request  last  year  by  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Science — now  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  the  National  Science 
Foundation — of  the  Committee  on  I.abor  and 
Public  Welfare,  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  prepared 
a  background  report  on  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons.  This  background  report  is 
the  soiu-ce  of  much  of  the  discussion  which 
follows. 

The  U.S.  Army  defines  chemical  warfare  as 
th»  tactics  and  techniques  of  conducting 
warfare  by  use  of  toxic  chemical  agents. 
Chemical  weapons  can  be  designed  to  cause, 
first,  either  death  or  dlsablUty  In  a  man; 
second,  destruction  or  damage  to  food,  anl- 
mals  and  crops;  and  third,  depression  or  re- 
moval of  other  Uvlng  things  In  accordance 
with  a  specific  military  tactic. 

Types  and  effects  of  the  principal  chemical 
agents  are  as  follows: 

Nerve  gases  are  the  most  lethal — or 
destdly — chemical  weapons.  Generally  odor- 
less and  cdlorless.  they  cause  asphyxiation  by 
paralyzing  the  human  nervous  system.  As 
little  as  oiie-flftieth  of  a  drop  can  kill  a  man. 
Incaptacltating  agents  can  produce  tem- 
porary paralysis,  blindness,  or  deafness. 

Harassing  agents  Include  mustard  gas, 
which  caused  many  casualties  in  World  W»r 
I.  Mustard  gas  causes  severe  burns  to  eyes 
and  lungs  and  blisters  the  skin.  Large 
amounts  can  kill. 

Defoliants  and  herbicides  are  used  against 
vegetation  rather  than  humans;  can  be 
sprayed  on  forests  and  Jungles  to  expose 
enemy  hiding  places,  also  effecUve  In  killing 
crops  In  enemy-held  territory:  may  cause  eye 
Irritation,  stomach  upsets,  or  arsenic  poison- 
ing in  humans. 

Biological  warfare  is  the  deliberate  intro- 
duction of  disease-producing  organisms  into 
populations  of  people,  animals  or  plants.  The 
organisms  are  the  same  as  those  found  in 
nature,  but  can  be  selected  and  cultured  to 
be  more  virulent  and  resistant  than  those 
in  nature.  Some  organisms,  and  especially 
bacteria,  can  be  grown  so  as  to  be  resistant 
to  drugs  and  antibiotics. 

It  might  also  be  possible  to  develop  a  kind 
of  "super  germ"  or  new  strains  of  germs  for 
which  the  body  has  not  evolved  antibodies 
and  for  which  vaccines  have  not  been  de- 
veloped. The  Hong  Kong  flu  is  an  example  of 
a  virus — evolved  by  nature — to  which  we  had 
no  serlological  resistance  and  for  which  a 
vaccine  could  not  be  developed  until  the 
disease  was  discovered  and  the  organism  iso- 
lated. 

There  are  diseases  such  as  influenza  which 
are  basically  incapacitating  there  are  others 
which  cripple  or  kill.  Hundreds  of  pathogenic 
organisms  are  available  In  nature  from  which 
the  scientist  and  military  strategist  can  select 
those  which  will  serve  the  planned  effect. 
Among  the  most  effective  and  most  feared 
BW  diseases   are  the  following; 

Anthrax  is  a  bacterial  disease  usually 
found  m  animals.  Symptoms  include  high 
fever,  hard  breathing,  and  physical  collapse. 
It  can  cause  death  within  24  hotu-s  if  it 
affects  the  lungs. 

Brucellosis  is  a  bacterial  disease  usually 
found  in  cattle,  goats,  and  pigs.  Also  known 
as  undulant  fever.  Not  usually  fatal  to  hu- 
mans although  can  cause  high  fever  and 
chills  which  may  last  for  months. 

Plague  Is  a  bacterial  disease  sometimes 
carried  by  rats.  Usually  fatal  within  a  week. 
Pneumonic  plague  affects  the  lungs,  may  be 
transmitted  by  coughing. 
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Q-fever  Is  a  highly  Infectious  disease  usu- 
aUy  carried  by  ticks.  Rarely  fatal,  can  cause 
fever  lasting  3  months. 

Because  biologic  agents  are  invisible,  odor- 
less, and  tasteless,  and  tisually  produce  no 
Immediate  physiologic  damage,  their  early 
recognition  Is  often  impossible.  Another  rea- 
son for  the  delay  In  recognition  of  a  biologic 
agent  lies  in  the  fact  that  physictJ  detection 
from  samples  of  air,  food,  and  water  might 
take  days  and  even  longer,  especially  If  the 
organism  were  foreign  to  the  affected  popu- 
lation. 

Protection  against  biologic  agents  is  ex- 
tremely difficult.  For  example,  the  "Emer- 
gency Manual  Guide  on  Biological  Warfare — 
1959"  st&^6S  t 

"Decontamination  of  extensive  areas  Is  not 
considered  practical.  Rather,  natural  decay, 
assisted  by  sunlight,  temperature  and  air 
movement  must  be  relied  on." 

The  population  is  better  protected  if  It  has 
been  immunized  actively  or  passively  before 
biologic  attack.  Thus  far  It  has  been  Impos- 
sible to  have  available  a  multitude  of  vac- 
cines capable  of  being  dispersed  and  adnaln- 
istered  to  a  large  population.  Also,  there  are 
as  yet  no  effective  vaccines  against  certain 
diseases.  It  Is  likely  that  the  young,  the 
elderly  and  the  infirm  will  be  particularly 
susceptible  victims. 

Biological  weapons  systems  have  potenUal 
as  a  device  for  mass  destruction.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  combination  of  virulent 
agents  and  susceptible  population,  along  with 
other  conditions,  are  suitable  to  epidemic 
results.  It  Is  a  self-replicating  weapon — it 
proliferates  Itself,  not  only  in  the  affected 
individuals,  but  also  in  the  entire  population. 
Not  all  diseases  are  equally  contagious,  but 
in  one  way  or  another  they  may  spread  from 
those  who  receive  the  direct  moculum  to 
those  who  do  not. 

Crops  are  vulnerable  to  biological  attack. 
Some  biological  agents  are  persistent;  that 
is,  they  have  spore  forms  which  resist  de- 
struction and  may  remain  in  the  environ- 
ment, especially  the  soil,  for  tens  or  even 
hundreds  of  years. 

Increasing  attention  is  being  given  by  the 
media  to  recent  accidents  and  potential  for 
accidents  In  the  testing,  development,  trans- 
portation, and  disposal  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons.  The  July  25  edition  of  Medi- 
cal World  News  contains  an  article  on  this 
subject,  entitled  "Biological  Warfare:  Off 
Limits  to  Doctors."  Most  of  the  following  in- 
formation is  from  that  excellent  arOcle,  In- 
cluding, this  quote : 

"Congressman's  Question:  What  amount 
of  VX  nerve  gas  currently  being  tested  in 
the  open  air  over  Dugway  Proving  Ground 
in  Utah  can  kill  a  man? 

"Physician's  Answer:   I  don't  know. 
•Congressman's  Question:  Were  you  aware 
that  the  Army's  own  maps  show  a  perma- 
nent biocontaminated  area  about   17  miles 
outside  Dugway? 

"Physician's  Answer:  Not  until  I  read 
about  it  m  yesterday's  papers. 

"The  dotcor  who  was  thus  forced  to  ad- 
mit ignorance  at  a  recent  congressional  hear- 
ing was  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  William  H. 
Stewart,  who  becomes  chancellor  of  the 
Louisiana  State  University  Medical  Center 
next  month.  'I  have  primary  responslbUity 
within  the  federal  government  lor  the  pro- 
tection of  public  health,'  Dr.  Stewart  noted. 
To  make  the  paradox  more  bitter.  Dr.  Stew- 
art had  served  as  chairman  of  the  blue-rib- 
bon committee  set  up  to  determine  whether 
Dugway's  testing  programs,  which  killed 
some  6.000  sheep  last  year,  have  safety  pre- 
cautions adequate  to  protect  humans, 
plants,  and  animals  outside  or  inside  the 
proving  ground. 

"Much  of  the  information  about  current 
U.S.  biological  warfare  programs  was  ap- 
parently off  limits  to  Dr.  Stewart,  as  it  Is 
to  nearly  all  other  physicians,  and  to  Just 


about  everybody  else  as  well.  The  govern- 
ment, university,  and  drug  Industry  scien- 
tists actively  involved  in  these  programs 
apparently  Include  relatively  few  physicians. 
The  Army's  major  blo-war  center  at  Port 
Detrick,  Maryland,  for  example,  has  only  14 
MDs  on  its  staff,  compared  with  120  PhDs. 
And  despite  the  claim  that  the  U.S.  pro- 
grams are  purely  defensive,  physicians  who 
have  tried  to  find  out  about  possible  medi- 
cal defense  measures  have  had  Uttle  luck 
with  the  Army.  In  the  information  that  has 
been  made  available,  there  Is  no  evidence  of 
any  substantial  work  on  ways  of  protecting 
the  civilian  population  against  a  biological 
attack,  or  against  an  air  crash  train  wreck, 
lab  explosion  or  earthquake  involving  U  b 
research  or  storage  facilities."  .^      „   , 

I  believe  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  sur- 
Eeon  General  be  allowed  to  exercise  pri- 
mary responsibility  within  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  protection  of  public 
health  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Thus  I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  tne 
military  procurement  authorization  bill,  5. 
2546  so  that  the  Surgeon  General  may  be 
allowed  to  exercise  his  responslblUty. 

The  amendment  simply  states  that  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice must  determine  that  any  testing,  de- 
velopment, transportation,  or  disposal  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  will  not 
present  a  hazard  to  the  public  health  before 
any  funds  can  be  used  for  these  purposes. 

We  must  not  have  other  Incidents  such  as 
occurred  at  the  Dugway  Proving  Ground  in 
Utah  The  wind  that  carried  the  poison  gas 
which  killed  6,000  sheep  blew  35  miles  to  the 
northeast.  But  If  It  had  gone  35  miles  east 
to  Tooele  or  35  miles  north  to  Highway  40, 
Dr  Gubler,  chief  of  staff  of  Tooele  Hospital, 
believes  the  victims  might  have  been  humans 
as   well   as  sheep.  „  ^  v. 

A  witness  at  committee  hearings  called  b> 
Congressman  Reuss,  Dr.  D.  A.  Osguthorpe. 
a  Salt  Lake  City  veterinarian,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  people  instrumental  in  uacking 
down  the  cause  of  the  sheep  deaths,  hinted 
that  there  may  have  been  another  accident 
at  Dugway.  Asked  by  Congressman  Vander 
Jagt:  ^   ^ 

"Have  you  ever  run  into  diseases  that  you 
have  been  unable  to  account  for?" 
Dr.  Osguthorpe  replied: 
"I  have  run  into  a  disease  In  newborn 
calves  in  the  area.  No  anUblotlc  or  drug  so 
far  has  proved  to  have  any  therapeutic  value. 
My  theory  Is  that  this  U  a  toxin,  a  biological 

agent." 
Congressman      Richard      McCarthy      has 

pointed  out: 

•Fort  Detrick,  the  Army  Biological  Warfare 
Research  Center,  has  one  of  the  poorest 
records  among  major  biological  Institutions 
for  infections.  There  was  3,300  accidents  at 
Detrick  between  1954  and  1963.  Half  of  these 
occurred  In  a  laboratory,  involving  broken 
test  tubes  and  accidental  scratches  from 
needles.  About  400  men  were  infected  as  a 
result." 

Infections  among  workers  at  secret  in- 
stallations pose  a  threat  to  the  enUre  neigh- 
boring community,  McCarthy  states.  He  has 
cltea  the  instance  of  a  worker  who  caught 
plague  at  Fort  Detrick  some  years  ago: 

•He  also  happened  to  be  a  lifeguard  at  a 
swinmaing  pool  and  had  been  in  contact  with 
many  people.  Local  residents  who  might  have 
come  into  contact  with  Detrick  personnel 
were  not  warned  of  the  danger." 

Fort  Detrick.  of  course,  is  only  minutes 
from  Washington,  D.C. 

Recently,  there  was  a  furor  over  the  pro- 
posed cross-country  shipment  of  some  800 
carloads  of  poison  gas  stockpiled  from  World 
War  II.  The  gas  was  to  be  dumped  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Congressional  hearings  unleashed  a  horde 
of  disturbing  questions  about  hazards  of  the 
proposed  dumping.  Among  them:  Might  a 
medical  disaster  be  inflicted  on  the  civilian 
population  of  our  large  cities  if  an  architect 
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befell  these  trail  i«  on  the  roadbeds  of  our 
old.  rough  railways?  Aa  a  result  of  the  furor, 
some  of  the  poison  gas  will  probably  be 
burned  or  chemically  decomposed  somewhere 
near  the  present  Storage  sites,  but  the  prob- 
lem still  has  noil  been  solved  to  everyone's 
satisfaction. 

I  think  the  tUne  Is  right  for  the  Senate 
to  take  action.  It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  pa^s  my  amendment.  This 
amendment  is  jot  designed  to  prevent 
the  testing  and  development  of  such  agents 
with  safety  to  the  civilian 
-    -  ,   designed    to    protect    the 

clvlUan  population,  not  to  hamper  the  Army 
and  scientists.  It  is  not  meant  to  cripple  our 
defenses;  rather.  It  Is  meant  to  protect  our 
f)eople. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  In  tie  Record  the  article  pub- 
World  News  of  July  25. 
Biological  Warfare:  Off 
and    the    text    of    the 


Ushed   In   Medical 
1969.     entitled : 
Limits    to    Doctors 
amendment 
The  PRXsinrNG  C^fpiceb.  Without  objection, 


It  Is  so  ordered 

The    amendment 
printed,  and  will 


will    be    received 
lie  on  the  table. 


and 


Were  you  aware 
own   maps   show   a    "per- 
about    17 


[Prom  Medical  World  News,  July  25,  19691 
BiOLocjc*L  Warfajie:  Orr  Limits  to  Doctors 
.Congressman's  ([uestlon:  What  amount  of 
VX  nerve  gas  cur-ently  being  tested  In  the 
open  air  over  Dugway  Proving  Ground  In 
Utah  can  kill  a  man? 

Physician's  answer.  I  don't  know 
Congressman's  ([uestlon 

that   the   Army's   own   mL^_   

manent    blocontai  nlnated    area" 
miles  outside  Dug^'ay? 

Physician  s  answer.  Not  until  I  read  about 
it  in  yesterday's  pa  jers. 

The  doctor  who  was  thus  forced  to  sidmit 
ignorance  at  a  recent  congressional  hearing 
was  the  Siu^eon  Cteneral  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service.  ^Mlllam  H.  Stewart,  who 
becomes  chancellor  of  the  Louisiana  State 
University  Medica:  Center  next  month.  "I 
have  primary  responsibility  within  the  fed- 
eral government  for  the  protection  of  public 
health."  Dr  Stewirt  noted.  To  make  the 
paradox  more  blttir,  Dr.  Stewart  had  served 
as  chairman  of  the  blue-ribbon  committee 
set  up  to  determinle  whether  Dugway 's  test- 
ing programs.  whl(4i  killed  some  6.000  sheep 
last  year,  have  saffety  precautions  adequate 
to  protect  humans,  plants,  and  animals  out- 
side or  inside  the  pioving  ground. 

Much  of  the  Information  about  current 
U.S.  biological  warfare  programs  was  ap- 
parently off  limits  to  Dr.  Stewart,  as  it  Is  to 
nearly  all  other  phjslcians.  and  to  Just  about 
everybody  else  as  well.  The  government,  uni- 
versity, and  drug  industry  scientists  actively 
Involved  in  these  programs  apparently  in- 
clude relatively  fev  physicians.  The  Army's 
major  blowar  centei'  at  Port  Detrick.  Md..  for 
example,  has  only  1  4  MDs  on  its  staff,  com- 
pared with  120  Phis.  And  despite  the  claim 
that  the  U.S.  progriuns  are  purely  defensive, 
physicians  who  have  tried  to  And  out  about 
possible  medical  defense  measures  have  had 
little  luck  with  thd  Army.  In  the  informa- 
tion that  has  been  made  available,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  iiubstantial  work  on  ways 
of  protecting  the  civilian  population  against 
a  biological  attack,  or  against  any  epidemic 
that  might  be  set  loose  by  an  air  crash,  train 
wreck,  lab  explosion  or  earthquake  involving 
U.S.  research  or  storiige  facilities. 

Until  recently,  thd  Army's  secrecy  has  kept 
biological  weapons  from  arousing  widespread 
alarm  among  physi:ians  and  the  public  at 
large.  This  year,  h<iwever.  the  biowar  pro- 
gram, along  with  mtny  other  Pentagon  proj- 
ects, has  lost  much  of  its  former  immunity. 
Its  congressional  op|»ositlon,  sparked  by  Rep. 
Richard  McCarthy,  a  Democratic  from  Buf- 
falo. N.Y.,  has  now  Expanded  to  Include  the 
usually  hawkish  Sen»ite  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. President  Ni*on  has  ordered  a  sweep- 


ing review  of  U.S.  policies  on  chemical  and 
biological  warfare.  A  UN  conunlttee  with 
representatives  from  all  13  countries  believed 
to  have  biowar  programs  has  called  for  un- 
conditional effective  biological  and  chemical 
disarmament.  And  physicians  who  see  bio- 
logical warfare  as  off  limits  ethnically  to 
anyone  who  has  taken  the  Hlppocratlc  oath, 
and  who  believes  that  the  medical  profession 
should  take  the  lead  in  pressing  all  govern- 
ments to  rid  themselves  of  these  weapons, 
are  getting  a  hearing  in  an  increasing  variety 
of  medical  organizations. 

Only  about  15%  of  biowar  research  is  ever 
published  In  the  open  scientific  Uteratxire. 
As  a  result,  some  significant  data  reach  the 
light  of  day  via  such  publications  as  the 
Congressional  Record  rather  than  the  more 
traditional  scientific  Journals. 

If  Dr.  Stewart  had  looked  In  the  Record 
a  few  days  before  his  testimony,  he  would 
have  found  a  statement  by  Dr.  Matthew  S. 
Meselson,  professor  of  biology  at  Harvard, 
about  nerve  agent  VX,  "A  tiny  droplet  on 
the  skin  will  cause  death, "  Dr.  Meselson 
said,  citing  Swedish  research. 

Dr.  Meselson  lists  some  of  the  reasons  why 
a  sizable  group  of  scientists  and  physicians 
is  disturbed:  "Important  military  personnel 
can  be  equipp>ed  and  trained  to  use  protec- 
tive devices  far  more  easily  than  civilians 
can.  Civilians  are  the  most  natural  and  most 
vulnerable  targets  for  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal attack.  Field  testing  of  live  biological 
weapons  and  especially  the  outbreak  of  ac- 
tual biological  warfare  would  be  a  menace 
to  the  entire  human  species." 

Much  the  same  prediction  is  made  in  a 
UN  report  on  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons  completed  by  consultant  experts 
from  14  countries  and  Just  released  by  Sec- 
retary General  U  Thant.  The  experts  came 
from  Canada.  Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia, 
Prance,  Great  Britain,  Hungary,  India,  Japan, 
Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  Poland,  and  Sweden 
as  well  as  the  OS.  and  USSR.  Of  these  coun- 
tries only  Ethiopia  is  believed  to  have  ab- 
stained so  far  from  biowar  research. 

The  UN  report  says  the  idea  of  biological 
weapons  being  used  to  spread  disease  "gen- 
erates a  sense  of  horror." 

"And  anyone  who  reads  the  report — as  I 
urge  all  physicians  to  do— will  see  that  there 
is  a  technical  basis  for  this  value  Judgment," 
says  this  country's  consultant  expert  to  tlie 
UN  group.  Dr.  Ivan  L.  Bennett,   New  York 
University's  vice  president  for  medical  affairs. 
The  UN  report  discusses  various  biological 
agents.     Prom     its     appetizing     menu     an 
attacker    could    pick    his    weapon    on    the 
basis  of  precisely  what  he  hoped  to  accom- 
plish. For  high  mortality,  anthrax,  glanders, 
melioidosis,  and  plague  (pneumonic)   would 
be     the     disease     of    choice,    especially    if 
reinforced     by     artificial     drug     resistance 
as    shown    on     page    23.    For    fast    trans- 
mission to  areas  and  individuals  who  missed 
out  on  the  first  dose,  cholera,  smallpox,  and 
pneumonic  plague  would  be  the  best  bet.  To 
incapacitate    large    numbers    of    people    for 
several    weeks   or   more,    one   might   choose 
Chlkungunya  fever,  tularemia,  typhus,  bru- 
cellosis, glanders,  coccidioidomycosis.  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever,  or  an  aerosol  version 
of  tick-borne  encephalitis.  And  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  an  aggressor  would  use  one 
weapon  at  a  time.  Airborne  anthrax,  for  ex- 
ample, would  fell  far  more  victims  if  it  were 
combined  with  influenza.  Both  the  U.S.  and 
USSR  are  believed  to  be  working  on  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  the  agents  discussed  in  the  UN 
report,  and  to  have  large  stockpiles  of  the 
ones  their  biowar  scientists  consider  the  most 
useful. 

Perhaps  the  most  frightening  character- 
istic of  these  weaiK>ns  is  their  unpredictabil- 
ity. Bullets  and  bombs  can  be  aimed;  viruses 
and  bacteria  cannot.  Bullets  and  bombs, 
once  used,  do  not  reproduce  themselves  in 
ever-increasing  ntmibers;  specially  bred 
viruses  and  bacteria  may.  As  the  UN  com- 
mittee's   experts    point    out:    "Were    these 


weapons  ever  to  be  used  In  a  large-scale  war, 
no  one  could  predict  how  enduring  the  effect 
could  be,  and  how  they  would  affect  the 
structure  of  the  society  in  which  we  live. 
This  overriding  danger  would  apply  as  much 
to  the  country  which  had  initiated  the  use 
of  these  weapons  as  to  the  one  which  had 
been  attacked,  regardless  of  what  protective 
measures  It  might  have  taken." 

Another  danger  comes  from  the  low  cost 
of  these  weapons.  Just  about  any  country 
that  can  find  enough  funds  and  know-how 
to  operate  a  small  vaccine  laboratory  or  even 
a  large  brewery  can  initiate  biowar  research. 
Poor  countries  can  pollute  the  world  almost 
as  easily  as  rich  ones. 

The  weapons  themselves  may  be  cheap,  but 
a  lot  of  money  can  be  spent  on  delivery  sys- 
tems. These  systems  include  planes  with 
spraying  devices  and  missiles  vrtth  various 
type  of  warheads.  In  this  country,  the  Army 
alone  spends  at  least  $330  million  per  year 
for  chemical  and  biological  warfare  activities. 
This  official  figure,  given  by  Dr.  K.  C.  Bner- 
son,  acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Research  and  Development,  has 
been  challenged  by  congressmen  as  being 
too  low.  Some  informed  observers  place  the 
spending  by  the  Army  at  roughly  double  that 
figure. 

Delivery  systems  need  not  be  elaborate, 
however.  For  most  biological  weapons  the 
preferred  form  of  dispersal  is  an  aerosol.  In 
one  field  trial  cited  by  the  UN  report,  200  kg 
of  zinc  cadmium  sulfide,  a  harmless  powder, 
was  distributed  from  a  ship  sailing  160  miles 
along  a  coastline  while  staying  ten  miles  off- 
shore. The  resulting  aerosol  traveled  more 
than  450  miles  Inland  and  covered  an  area  of 
nearly  30,000  square  mllee. 

Because  biowar  research  is  closest  to  medi- 
cal research.  It  represents  the  most  intense 
perversion  of  the  humane  alms  of  science, 
says  Dr.  Joshua  Lederberg,  1958  recipient  of 
the  Nobel  Prize  In  Medicine  and  now  profes- 
sor of  genetics  at  Stanford. 

Dr.  Lederberg  and  his  fellow  critics  argue 
that  apart  from  enforceable  treaties  there 
can  be  no  protection  against  a  biological 
attack  or  accident.  A  less  scholarly  New 
York  City  Internist  puts  the  point  tersely: 
"If  the  Public  Health  Service  can't  protect 
the  nation  against  a  flu  epidemic  with  six 
months'  advance  warning,  how  In  the  hell 
could  they  ever  protect  us  against  an  un- 
known organism  that  we  have  no  vaccines 
against?" 

One  physician  in  a  good  position  to  speak 
to  this  question  is  Col.  Dan  Crozler,  com- 
manding officer  of  the  U.S.  Army  Medical 
Unit  at  Fort  Detrick.  To  Dr.  Crozler,  the  most 
Important  aspect  of  medical  defense  is  quick 
etiologlc  dlagonosls.  "Times  considered  ac- 
ceptable in  general  medical  practice  would 
be  totally  unacceptable  and  possibly  disas- 
trous," he  said  in  JAMA  (Vol.  175,  No.  1). 
His  suggestion:  a  maximiun  elapsed  time  of 
six  hours  In  the  lab. 

Despite  the  limited  information  available 
to  doctors,  biowar  defense  "Is  primarily  a 
medical  problem  and  is  a  responsibility  of  the 
medical  community,"  Dr.  Crozler  said.  "The 
civilian  medical  profession  will  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  load.  It  will  not  matter  that  one 
opposes  war  or  is  against  the  use  of  micro- 
biological agents  as  weapons,  the  problem 
win  be  one  that  must  be  met.  At  the  present 
time,  definite  answers  do  not  exist  to  many 
of  the  problems  that  would  be  created  by 
such  an  attack." 

Last  year  at  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  meeting  in  Detroit,  Dr.  Crozler 
added  another  dimension:  "It  is  no  secret 
that  the  military  forces  of  the  U.S.  are  in- 
terested in  biological  warfare  from  the  offen- 
sive as  well  as  the  defensive  standpoint." 
In  his  current  book.  Chemical  and  Biological 
Warfare.  Seymour  Hersh  cites  Pentagon  pa- 
pers and  Army  field  manuals  In  documenting 
a  shift,  under  the  Elsenhower  Administra- 
tion, away  from  the  Roosevelt  no-flrst-use 
policy. 
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The  Committee  for  Environmental  Infor- 
mation, a  group  originating  at  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis,  is  concerned  with 
hazards  of  uncontrolled  testing  and  care- 
less handling.  Official  secrecy  "la  a  deadly 
serious  matter,"  pathology  Instructor  Ous- 
tave  L.  Davis  says.  "If  Congress  and  the 
people  are  to  make  the  vital  decisions  about 
the  manufacture,  testing,  and  use  of  these 
agents,  they  must  have  the  facts.  These  de- 
cisions may  determine  the  Ufe  or  death  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people." 

This  is  precisely  the  point  emphasized  by 
a  "Speaker's  Kit"  Issued  by  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Administration  In  the  early  1950s.  It 
lists  some  "Quotable  Quotes  on  Biological 
Warfare."  Among  them  Is  this  one,  attri- 
buted to  Millard  P.  Caldwell,  who  was  then 
Civil  Defense  Administrator:  "One  of  o\ir 
toughest  problems  is  what  we  could  call,  for 
the  want  of  a  better  term,  the  panic  element. 
Panics  can  be  most  costly;  they  can  cost  us 
more  than  atomic  bomb  damage  would.  The 
only  way  to  avoid  panic  is  for  the  people  to 
know  the  facts,  and  to  have.  In  advance,  the 
means  of  protecting  themselves  through 
knowledge  of  what  to  do." 

A  small  taste  of  this  panic  element  burst 
Into  the  news  during  the  recent  furor  over 
proposed  cross-country  shipment  of  some  800 
carloads  of  poison  gas  stockpiled  from  World 
War  II.  The  gas  was  to  be  dumped  Into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Congressional  hearings  un- 


leashed a  horde  of  disturbing  questions  about 
hazards  of  the  proposed  dumping.  Among 
them:  Might  a  medical  disaster  be  Inflicted 
on  the  civilian  population  of  our  large  cities 
If  an  accident  befell  these  trains  on  the  road- 
beds of  our  old.  rough  railways?  As  a  result 
of  the  fvu-or.  some  of  the  poison  gas  will  prob- 
ably be  burned  or  chemically  decomposed 
somewhere  near  the  present  storage  sites,  but 
the  problem  still  has  not  been  solved  to 
everyone's  satisfaction. 

Some  of  the  other  unanswered  questions 
first  came  to  Representative  McCarthy  from 
his  slim,  blonde,  pony-tailed  wife,  who  had 
watched  an  NBC-TV  program  dealing  with 
chemical  and  biological  warfare.  Constituents 
in  Buffalo  also  found  the  program  dlstiirblng. 
Attempting  to  answer  his  wife  and  his  elec- 
torate. Representative  McCarthy  found  him- 
self knocking  on  closed  doors.  Some  of  his 
questions:    Why  does   this  country   need   a 
biological  and  chemical  warfare  capability? 
What  sort  of  capability  do  we  have  now? 
Under  what  circumstances  would  our  govern- 
ment use  these  weapons?  Assuming  we  don't 
Intend   to   use   them   first,   could   biological 
weapons  ever  be  a  militarily  useful  response 
to  a  biological  attack?  How  much  do  these 
activities  cost  us  each  year?  What  safety  pre- 
cautions   are   taken    to   protect    the    public 
against  accident?  Are  our  academic  and  pri- 
vate institutions  being  Improperly  Involved 
in  this  type  of  research? 


BIOLOGICAL  WEAPONS  AND  POSSIBLE  MEDICAL  DEFENSES 


Disease 


Mortality 


Intectivity 


Antibiotic  therapy 


Vaccination 


Anthrax  (pulmonary).  Almost  invariably  fatal 


Available. 


Moderately  high Effective  if  given  very 

early. 

Brucellosis ^ov.  Cess  man  5  percent)..  High Moderately  effective  ",J^-,<'-'''''"'"' 

Cheiwa      Usually  high  (up  to  80       Low oo 

percent). 

"•"■•" SKSSSSU;.":"";;;;;;;;;;;:;;;  ssasts- 


Metioidosis 

Plague  (pneumonic). 


.do. 


Littteetlect None. 

Do. 
Available. 


if 


given  early. 


Typhoid 
Vinms 


(ever Moderately  high Moderately  high Moderately  effective.. 


Do. 


Chikungunya  lever...  Very  low Probably  high. 

Dengue  fever do "<«"-. 


None.. 
do. 


None. 


Do. 


Up  to  30  percent. 


Low. 


.do. 
.do. 


...  Usually  high. 
...  High 


Tick-borne 

encephalitis. 
Venezuelan  equine 

encephalrtis. 

SmaMpox 

Yellow  lever 

Epidwriic  typhus Usually  high  (up  to  70 

percent).  ^ 

Psittacosis Moderately  high '  '^' '""."" V^'.'-'.'.'Aa 

?ieVy  Mointain Usually"  "high  ("up  to  80      do * 

spotted  lever.  percent).  


do'I'".''."."-l Under  development 

Do. 


.do., 
.do. 

.do. 


do  ..  Available. 

S:::::::::: do. 


Efloetive. 


Do 

None. 

Under  development. 
Do. 


Source:  U.N.  report.  July  1969. 

McCarthy  got  some  of  the  bn-sh-offs  given 
to  physicians  and  ordinary  citizens.  But  as 
a  congressman,  he  had  some  resources  not 
avaUable  to  others,  and  he  used  them.  He 
asked  the  Army  for  a  congressional  brief- 
ing on  the  subject.  The  Army  complied,  but 
declared  that  the  briefing  was  classified. 

Since  the  congressman  could  hardly  an- 
swer his  constituents'  questions  with  classi- 
fied material,  he  tried  another  way  to  leap 
over  the  high  wall  of  bureaucratic  secrecy. 
He  submitted  some  of  his  policy  questions  to 
th^  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The     Defense     Department     replied — five 


vaccines  to  the  U.S.  population  is  not  prac- 
tical There  is  medical  reason  to  believe  that 
such  a  program  would  be  generally  Inlurtous 
to  health  in  addition  to  requiring  prohibi- 
tive expenditures." 

If  there  is  no  defense  against  an  attack, 
what  about  the  defense  against  accidental 
infection  of  our  own  population?  Dr.  Poster  s 
letter  stated  that  strict  safety  practices  are 
enforced  at  laboratories  conducting  research 
on  biological  and  chemical  agents:  "Elabo- 
rate systems  of  airtight  hoods,  air  filtration, 
and  waste  decontamination  are  employed. 
These    precautions   and    procedures   are   re- 


past  two  decades:  "Port  Detrick,  the  Army's 
biological  warfare  research  center,  has  one 
of  the  poorest  records  among  major  biological 
Institutions  for  infections.  There  were  3.300 
accidents  at  Detrick  between  1964  and  1962. 
Half  of  these  occurred  in  the  laboratory  in- 
volving broken  test  tubes  and  accidental 
scratches  from  needles.  About  400  men  were 
Infected  as  a  result." 

Infections  among  workers  at  secret  Instal- 
lations pose  a  threat  to  the  entire  neigh- 
boring communlt>.  McCarthy  charged.  He 
cited  the  Instance  of  a  worker  who  caught 
plague  at  Fort  Detrick  some  years  ago:  "He 
also  happened  to  be  a  lifeguard  at  a  swim- 
ming pool  and  had  been  In  contact  with 
many  people.  Local  residents  who  might  have 
come  into  contact  with  Detrick  personnel 
were  not  warned  of  the  danger." 

Soon  other  congressmen  began  to  ques- 
tion the  Army's  veracity  in  dealing  with  one 
spectacular  recent  chemical  warfare  accl- 
dent^the  killing  of  6.000  Utah  sheep  by 
Dugway's  poison  gas.  The  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources  Subcommittee  began 
hearings  on  the  dangers  of  open-air  testing 
of  persistent  lethal  chemicals. 

Their  unrelenting  questioning  of  three 
Army  officials,  under  oath,  established  these 
facts-  The  Army  had  first  denied  testing 
nerve  gas  on  March  13,  1968.  when  in  fact 
it  had.  Even  after  correcting  this,  the  Army 
still  denied— for  14  solid  months— that  the 
gas  had  anything  to  do  with  killing  the 
sheep,  even  though  It  paid  their  ownei^ 
$500  000  In  reparations.  This  misstatement, 
too,  was  corrected,  but  only  after  the  com- 
mittee spent  one  entire  morning  of  relent- 
lessly pursuing  evasions,  hesitations,  and 
disavowals  by  three  Army  representatives,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Mortimer  A.  Rotbenberg.  a  bio- 
chemist who  Is  Dugway's  top  scientist. 

Last  year.  In  reporting  the  Army's  fib  about 
the  neurotoxin  VX  not  causing  the  March 
sheep  kill,  mwk  wras  the  first  to  catch  the 
brass  in  a  second  and  more  blatant  lie — that 
Army  precautions  eliminated  all  peril  to  hu- 
mans and  indeed  were  so  good  that  there  had 
never  been  a  single  human  casualty  due  to 
storage  or  testing  of  war  chemicals  at  Dug- 
way Proving  Ground.  Dr.  Kelly  Gubler.  chief 
of  staff  at  Tooele  Hospital  in  the  town  of  that 
name  35  miles  east  of  the  test  site,  said  he 
had  previously  treated  Dugway  workers  fw 
anticholinesterase  poisoning  such  as  VX 
wotild  produce.  The  wind  March  13  blew  to 
the  northeast,  but  if  it  had  gone  east  to 
Tooele  or  north  to  Highway  40— also  36  miles 
away— Dr.  Gubler  beUeved  the  victims  might 
have  been  humans  as  well  aa  sheep. 

MWN's  story  (AprU  12,  '68).  read  Into  the 
record  by  the  same  committee  that  later 
Brilled  Dr.  Rothenberg,  also  trapped  the 
Army  In  stlU  a  third  Ue— that  Its  tests  had 
gone  according  to  plan  on  March  13.  As  Sur- 
■  eeon  General  Stewart  got  the  Army  to  admit 
months  later,  an  airplane  had  accidentally 
spewed  out  VX  high  above  the  desert  where 
the  winds  could  take  it  anywhere,  after  mak- 
IM  a  pass  at  a  ground  Urget  to  test  dispersal 
techniques.  The  Army  eventually  promised 
Dr  Stewart  that,  in  the  future,  airborne 
Chemicals  won't  be  released  ,»bove  300  feet 
and  won't  cross  heavily  traveled  Highway  40 
for  at  least  three  hours. 

At  the  hearing,  Dr.  Rothenberg  said  he 
feels  secure  about  the  new  safety  measures 
Then  Congressman  Guy  Vander  Jagt.  Re- 
DUbUcan  of  NUchigan,  asked  In  a  mild  voice. 
"If  the  Army  was  wrong  about  the  danger 
to  the  sheep,  could  the  Army  be  wrong  about 


-"-     --.  rS-   Tr^hn  =?      viewed  bv  the  U.S.  PubUc  Health  Servlce  as 

weeks  later.  Signing  the  reply  was  Dr.  John  S      viewed  ny  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  Defense  safety  ex- 
Foster.  Jr.,  a  physicist.  As  director  ofdefense     w^u^    _^^y   ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  buUdlng  designs  ^he'd'anger'to  human  beings? 

developed  at  the  U.S.  Army  Biological  Lab-  yonder  Jagt  did  not  press  for  an  answer  to 

oratories,  for  example,  have  been  generaUy  ^^  question,  but  committee  chairman  Henry 

accepted  throughout  the  world  as  the  ultl-  g    ^^^   Democrat  of  Wisconsin,  did  insist 

mate  in  safety  for  the  Investigation  of  in-  ^  answer  to  this  one:    "Is  there  venezue- 

^ctfousdlseases."  Ian   equine   encephalomyeUtts   virus   in  the 

In  making  the  reply  public,  Congressman  Dugway  storehouse? 

McCanhfln  effect  called  Its  author  a  liar-  Dr.  Rothenberg  answered,     That  is  secu 

an   exoerlence  which   Pentagon  officials  are  rity  information. 


research  and  engineering.  Dr.  Poster 
Pentagon's  top  scientist. 

One  paragraph  of  Dr.  Foster's  reply  is  of 
particular  Interest  to  physicians: 

"The  U.S.  does  not  maintain  large  stock- 
pUes  of  medical  suppUes  such  as  antibiotics 
and  vaccines  against  the  possibility  of  bio- 
logical attack.  There  is  no  specific  antibiotic 
therapy  available  for  most  biological  war- 
fare agents.  As  for  vaccines,  there  are  more 


•Clear  the  hearing  room,"  said  the  con- 
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Few  actentt*ta  kiiow  precisely  what  U  tn 
the  DugwAj  storehouse,  but  antibodies 
against  VEB  rlrus  bave  been  found  in  cattle 
in  Utah.  The  only  oUber  states  in  which  these 
antibodies  have  b«€0  found  are  Florida  and 
Louisiana,  where  they  would  be  more  ex- 
pected. This  Tlru*  has  been  cited  as  being 
particularly  suitabl*  for  biological  warfare, 
because  It  Is  so  easily  spread  to  humans  by 
inhalation,  and  beoause  there  Is  little  im- 
munity to  it  In  teiBperate  zone  nations. 

Another  witness  at  the  Reiiss  committee 
hearings.  Dr  D.  A  Osguthorpe,  a  Salt  Lake 
City  veterinarian  who  had  been  one  of  the 
people  inatnimental  In  tracking  down  the 
cause  of  the  sheep  deaths,  hinted  that  there 
may  have  been  another  accident  at  Dugway. 
Asked  by  Vander  Jagt,  "Have  you  ever  run 
into  diseases  that  yt)u  have  been  unable  to 
accoxmt  for?"  Dr.  Osguthorpe  replied:  "I 
have  run  into  a  dlseise  In  newborn  calves  in 
this  area.  No  antlblptlc  or  drug  so  far  has 
proved  to  have  any  therapeutic  value.  My 
theory  Is  that  this  is  a  toxin,  a  biological 
agent." 

All  indication*  ate  that  the  debate  on 
blowarfare  will  conttnue  gathering  heat  In 
the  months  to  come.  Surveying  the  situation 
on  both  sides  of  thje  AtlanUc.  an  editorial 
in  Nature  (Vol.  318.  Ko.  6)  comments  wryly: 
■The  point  is  rapidli  arriving  when  it  is  as 
hazardous  for  a  person  to  carry  out  research 
on  seoiA  aspect  of  chemical  or  biological  war- 
fare as  it  is  to  be  a  president  on  a  campus 
torn  apart  by  student  power." 

There  will  probably  be  a  substantial  rum- 
ble at  the  next  meeting  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Microbiology  "The  ASM  has  long 
been  tied  to  the  biological  warfare  effort  and 
to  the  official  secrecy  shrouding  it."  says  Dr. 
Richard  Novlck.  a  physician  who  is  research 
assistant  professor  of  microbiology  at  New 
York  University.  "Mfere  ASM  members  are 
employed  at  Fort  Detrlck  than  at  any  other 
Institution.  Their  secrecy  is  evidently  due 
to  a  desire  to  avoid  a»oualng  public  opinion." 
Dr.  Novlck  helped  found  the  microbiolo- 
gists' Committee  on  (Jhemical  and  Biological 
Warfare,  which  seeks |U.S.  raUflcation  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1P26,  outlawing  the  use 
of  poison  gas  and  l^lologlcal  agents.  They 
also  hope  to  enlist  the  aid  of  microbiologists 
in  other  countries— particularly  the  Soviet 
Union,  England,  andl  Prance — in  outlawing 
blowarfare. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association 
Includes  a  growing  lift  of  members  opposed 
to  biological  weaponi.  After  Port  Detrlcks 
Dr.  Croeler  reported  \  on  biological  warfare 
at  last  year's  APHA  tneetlng,  he  was  chal- 
lenged to  a  debate  h(y  Dr.  Steven  Jonas,  a 
physician  from  Brooklyn.  "The  session  was 
hastily  adjourned  when  Dr.  Crozler  Indi- 
cated he  was  not  prepared  to  discuss  moral- 
ity." says  Dr.  Jonas. 

The  Brooklyn  physician  then  helped  or- 
ganize the  Caucus  fOr  Peace  and  Human 
Rights,  which  clrcula»ed  a  petition  opposing 
continued  development  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons.  'Aboiit  200  members  signed 
it.  and  we  maUed  It  iff  to  the  chairman  of 


board.    Hopefully,    we 
APHA  to  endorse  our 


the  APHA  executive 
would  like  the  entire 
position." 

For  at  least  two  decides,  the  AMA  has  vir- 
tually Ignored  the  Issufe.  But  during  the  past 
few  months,  there  hate  been  some  stirrings. 
In  Chemical  and  Bi<>lo0cal  Warfare,  Sey- 
mour Hersh  charges  |that  JAMA  In  recent 
years  has  refused  to  jirlnt  letters  critical  of 
the  views  presented  Jn  JAMA  by  Colonel 
Crozier  and  others.  t)r.  John  H.  Talbott, 
JAMA  editor,  says  Heijah's  charge  is  easy  to 
make  but  difficult  to  irove.  Dr.  Talbott  also 
says  he  does  not  recall  rejecting  a  "thought- 
ful" letter  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  gets 
a  lot  of  crackpot  mail.< 

As  for  the  ethics  of  biological  warfare,  an 
AMA  spokesman  says  tjie  question  has  never 
come  up  before  the  Judicial  Council.  Of  the 
physicians  who  bellev*  participation  Is  un- 


ethical, one  of  the  most  articulate  la  Victor 
W.  Sidel,  formerly  chief  of  the  community 
medicine  unit  at  Massachusetts  Oenaral  Hos- 
pital and  now  professor  of  community  health 
at  the  Albert  Blnsteln  College  of  Medicine 
In  New  York. 

To  stay  ethical.  Dr.  Sidel  says,  a  military 
physician  must  do  nothing  to  contribute  to 
the  net  increase  in  disease,  disability,  or 
untimely  death.  "He  must  also  be  free  to 
make  Judgments  about  his  own  medical 
ethics.  If  the  physician  beccmes  a  combat- 
ant, or  unable  to  make  -  his  own  ethical 
Judgments,  he  has  stopped  functioning  as  a 
physician.  He  may  be  a  good  soldier,  but  he 
Is  an  unethical  doctor." 

A  civilian  physician.  Dr.  Sidel  says,  has  an 
"ethical  Imperative,"  stemming  directly  from 
the  ethical  traditions  of  medicine  and  from 
the  concept  of  complicity  developed  at  the 
Nvu-emberg  Tribunal.  "If  the  physician  knows 
of  any  unethical  activities  of  other  physi- 
cians— for  example,  developing  chemical-bio- 
logical weapons  or  using  medicine  for  psy- 
chological, warfare — even  If  those  activities 
are  being  performed  under  the  aegis  of  his 
government.  It  is  not  only  his  right  but  his 
clear  duty  to  make  these  activities  as  widely 
known  as  he  can  and  to  protest  against 
them.  In  the  long  run,  everyone  will  gain 
from  this — his  profession,  his  nation,  and  his 
species — even  though  in  the  short  run,  the 
physician  himself  may  suffer  from  his 
protests." 

Can  biological  warfare  be  made  off  limits 
to  governments — our  own  and  everybody 
else's — as  well  as  to  doctors  and  other  private 
citizen's?  A  year  ago  It  would  have  seemed 
unlikely,  but  perhaps  times  have  changed. 
At  the  disarmament  talks  In  Geneva,  Brit- 
ain has  Just  proposed  a  new  treaty  that 
would  ban  production  and  possession  of  bio- 
logical weapons  as  well  as  their  use.  Nixon 
and  Koeygln  have  voiced  Interest.  And  even 
without  any  Russian  reciprocity,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  voted  to  elim- 
inate all  funds  for  lethal  and  Incapacitating 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  from  the 
U.S.  military  budget.  But  cash  outlay  Is  one 
Indication  of  national  priorities,  and  the  bil- 
lions already  spent  on  biological  weapons  are 
hardly  outweighed  by  the  Investment  in 
biological  disarmament — which  so  far  con- 
sists mainly  of  Ivan  Bennett's  plane  fare  to 
Geneva. 

As  a  social  Institution,  war  Is  not  yet  quite 
ready  to  follow  slavery  and  human  sacrifice 
onto  the  list  of  discarded  behavior  patterns 
that  no  one  can  any  longer  regard  as  part 
of  some  unchanging  "human  nature."  But 
physicians  like  Drs.  Sidel,  Novlck,  Jonas,  and 
Bennett  hope  that  this  particular  kind  of 
war  can  be  ruled  out  before  it  is  tried.  One 
Swedish  suggestion :  Internationalize  the  en- 
tire microbiological  profession  into  an  in- 
telligence network  with  universal  diplomatic 
Immunity. 

Says  Dr.  Bennett:  "I  think  things  will  be- 
gin to  move.  The  time  is  ripe  to  do  some- 
thing. The  problem  is  to  get  biological  weap- 
ons banned  by  all  nations,  not  by  Just  the 
U.S.  But  I  do  think  we  are  one  step  further 
along  the  way  to  what  we  are  all  after — 
general  disarmament  In  biological  weapons." 


Amendment  No.   117 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"Sbc.  402.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  for  the 
testing,  development,  transportation,  or  dis- 
posal of  any  chemical  or  biological  weapon 
unless  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  determines  that  such  testing, 
development,  transportation,  or  disposal  will 
not  present  a  hazard  to  the  public  health." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  one  matter  on  which  we  should 
act  now,  this  is  one  amendment  to  this 
bill  which  should  be  passed  at  the  ear- 


liest possiUe  opportunity.  This  Is  cer- 
tainly one  matter  which  concerns  and 
frightens  our  people  and  this  is  one  prac- 
tice which  should  be  stop>ped. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  num- 
ber of  communications  from  my  constitu- 
ents on  this  subject  and  I  should  like  to 
share  some  of  them  with  the  Senate. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate,  I  sup- 
port this  amendment  and  urge  its  adop- 
tion by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  amendment  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.^  Yar- 
BORonGH),  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  I 
find  myself  most  concerned  about  the 
public  health  danger  presented  by 
chemical  and  biological  facilities  lo- 
cated near  such  population  centers  as 
Baltimore,  Denver,  and  Washington. 

We  all  know  the  disaster  which  would 
have  befallen  this  country  had  the  winds 
that  blew  the  nerve  gas  in  Utah  over 
nearby  grazing  grounds,  moved  In  the 
direction  of  a  major  population  center. 

I  am  afraid  to  imagine  what  would 
happen  if  some  of  the  deadly  biological 
germs  being  experimented  with  in  Port 
Detrlck,  Md.,  were  carried  into  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  by  any  unknowing  employee 
of  that  faculty. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  assure  us  that  such 
CBW  facilities,  as  I  mentioned,  do  not 
present  a  danger  to  the  public  health. 

Mr.  President,  first,  I  should  like  to 
comment  on  how  courteous  and  fair  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
been  In  the  way  he  has  handled  the 
amendments  those  of  us  have  had  in 
connection  with  chemical  and  biological 
warfare.  I  believe  it  reflects  the  fine  and 
generous  spirit  that  is  his. 

Mr.  President,  one  section  of  the  com- 
bined amendment  which  we  have  before 
us  is  based  upon  an  amendment  which  I 
have  submitted  earlier  this  week  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  proper  consultation 
within  the  executive  branch  regarding 
our  International  obligations. 

As  I  stated  here  last  Tuesday,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  International 
incidents  in  which  it  appears  the  United 
States  may  have  violated  provisions  of 
International  agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  has  subscribed.  The  final 
act  of  the  Nine  Power  Conference  held 
in  London,  September  28  through  Octo- 
ber 3,  1954,  requires  the  United  States  to 
notify  NATO  when  it  furnishes  military 
aid  to  any  of  the  continental  members  of 
the  Western  European  Union.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  admitted  that  it 
did  not  notify  NATO  of  its  shipments  of 
nerve  gas  to  West  Germany. 

Article  25  of  the  Geneva  Convention  on 
the  High  Seas  requires  us  to  consult  with 
the  appropriate  international  organiza- 
tions before  we  dump  pollutants  into  the 
seas.  The  Defense  Department  has  ad- 
mitted In  a  hearing  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organi- 
zations and  Movements  that  It  did  not 
follow  the  provisions  of  that  treaty  when 
it  undertook  12  dumpings  of  chemicals 
and  other  pollutants  into  the  ocean. 

Those  dumpings  were  not  only  appar- 
ent violations  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
on  the  High  Seas  but  they  represented 
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contradictions  of  a  motion  adopted  by 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  and  cospon- 
sored  by  the  United  States  stating  that 
"in  the  use  of  the  deep  ocean  floor  States 
shall  adopt  appropriate  safeguards  so 
as  to  minimize  pollution  of  the  seas  and 
disturbance  of  the  existing  biological, 
chemical  and  physical  process  and  bal- 
ances" and  shall  provide  timely  an- 
nouncement of  any  marine  activity  that 
could  harmfully  interfere  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  any  other  State  in  the  ex- 
ploration and  use  of  the  deep  ocean  floor. 
The  Department  of  State  has  been 
delegated  responsibility  for  interpreting 
our  international  agreements.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  was  revealed  in  the  hearings 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  De- 
partment of  State  was  not  advised  of 
the  12  previous  dumpings  and  the  13th 
planned  dumping  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
until  2  days  before  the  House  hearing 
was  to  take  place. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  insure 
that  situations  such  as  I  have  described, 
resulting  from  inadequate  consideration 
of  U.S.  international  obligations,  do  not 
occur.  It  would  simply  require  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  consult  with  the 
Department  of  State  before  any  chemi- 
cal and  biological  weapons  are  moved 
outside  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  require  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  adjudicate  as  to  a 
potential  violation  by  the  United  States 
of  international  law.  The  Secretary  of 
State,  as  the  Cabinet  member  responsible 
for  U.S.  international  legal  obligations, 
would  only  give  a  legal  opinion  regarding 
international  law  which  would  be  bind- 
ing upon  other  elements  of  the  executive 
branch. 

My  amendment  would  further  insure 
that  there  is  a  proper  policy  coordination 
within  the  executive  branch  with  regard 
to  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 
There  must  be  one  CBW  policy  within 
the  executive  branch  based  upon  exist- 
ing international  agreements  and  canons 
of  international  law. 

My  amendment  would  require  that  the 
Secretary  of  State's  determinations  be 
reported  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  order  that  that  committee 
would  be  assured  that  the  United  States 
is  fulfilling  its  international  obligations 
regarding  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  I  would  also  like  to  say  regard- 
ing this  point  that  I  believe  it  would  be 
more  desirable  for  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  be  receiving  that  informa- 
tion on  a  confidential  basis  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  than  it  would  be  if  the 
committee  was  receiving  such  informa- 
tion as  it  h£is  in  the  past  as  a  result  of 
exposes  by  the  communication  media. 

My  amendment  would  also  require  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  notify  the  appro- 
priate international  organizations  re- 
garding disposals  and  provisions  of  nerve 
gas  to  other  countries  only  as  present 
U.S.  agreements  require  such  notifica- 
tion. 

This  would  not  involve  any  release  of 
national  security  information.  In  thi 
case  of  West  Germany,  it  would  simply 
require  the  United  States  to  notify  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  In 
the  case  of  the  ocean  dumpings,  notifi- 
cation would  have  to  be  furnished  to  such 


international  organs  as  the  U.N.  Inter- 
Governmental  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization  and  the  U.N.  Oceano- 
graphlc  Commission. 

I  believe  it  is  time  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense assume  and  fulfill  their  appropri- 
ate and  separate  responsibilities.  I  be- 
lieve the  passage  of  the  moderate  amend- 
ment I  propose  is  necessary  If  there  is  to 
be  proper  consideration  of  our  interna- 
tional responsibilities  within  the  execu- 
tive branch. 


REMOVING  THE  MYSTERIES  FROM 
CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL 
WARFARE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  will  consider  a  composite 
amendment  containing  several  of  the 
concerns  of  various  Senators  about  our 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  activi- 
ties. I  will  discuss  my  contributions  only 
briefly,  as  they  are  simple  in  concept  and 
easy  to  understand.  I  wish,  however,  to 
thank  Senators  Pell,  Goodell,  Nelson, 
and  YARBOROUGH  for  their  fine  work  and 
leadership  in  this  area,  and  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
their  thoughtful  consideration  of  our 
suggestions. 

The  mysteries  which  surround  our 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  program 
have  served  to  compoimd  and  to  amplify 
public  doubts  and  fears  about  CBW.  In 
the  belief  that  better  public  information 
will  prevent  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare from  developing  into  a  dangerous 
emotional  issue,  I  introduced  three 
amendments  designed  to  provide  a  more 
complete  disclosure  of  the  scope  and  pur- 
poses of  our  CBW  program. 

My  first  amendment  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  submit  semi- 
annual reports  setting  forth  the  purposes 
of  amounts  spent  for  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  evaluation,  and  procure- 
ment of  lethal  and  nonlethal  chemical 
and  biological  agents.  This  amendment 
is  similar  to  one  that  was  offered  by 
Senator  Joseph  Clark  and  was  accepted 
by  the  Senate  last  year.  Unfortunately, 
the  amendment  was  deleted  in  confer- 
ence. Such  an  amendment  was  recom- 
mended in  a  May  1969  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  report.  The  commit- 
tee viewed  it  as  one  way  of  reducing  the 
threat  and  danger  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare.  The  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  report  states : 

What  used  to  be  largely  a  picture  of  re- 
search has  turned  to  development,  and  devel- 
opment has  turned  to  manufacturing,  and 
stockpiling.  The  subject  is  shrouded  in  se- 
crecy and  it  is  the  secrecy  which  seems  to 
provide  the  nonstop  momentum  to  realize 
the  full  potential  of  these  types  of  weapons. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  should  sup- 
port the  amendment  again. 

Unnecessary  secrecy  is  probably  the 
biggest  single  problem  in  achieving  a  re- 
sponsible approach  to  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare.  Secrecy  adds  to  unde- 
fined fears  and  in  nc  way  enhainces  our 
national  security.  A  July  25,  1969,  Medi- 
cal World  News  article  states  that  not 
even  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  was  aware  of  the  dangers  of  the 
nerve  gas  tests  that  were  going  on  at 


Dugway  Proving  Ground  In  Utah,  where 
more  than  6.000  sheep  were  killed  in  an 
accident  last  year.  Without  better  infor- 
mation, the  Congress  cannot  be  expected 
to  take  a  responsible  attitude  toward 
chemical  and  biological  warfare. 

I  have  a  second  amendment  which  is 
not  being  considered  at  this  time  but 
which  I  wish  to  discuss.  This  amendment 
will  explicitly  prohib..  back-door  spend- 
ing. Informed  private  estimates  point  to 
an  expenditure  of  funds  for  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  far  in  excess  of 
official  statements  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment. Mr.  Seymour  M.  Hersh,  au- 
thor of  a  well -documented  book  on  chem- 
ical and  biological  warfare,  estimates 
that  the  total  yearly  cost  of  the  program 
is  more  than  $600  mllUon,  nearly  double 
the  official  figures.  Official  figures  for 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  expend- 
itures are  suspiciously  low.  For  example, 
we  are  told  that  the  Army  has  spent  only 
$5  million  for  herbicides  in  fiscal  year 
1969,  although  the  previous  yearly  ex- 
penditures were  in  the  $70  to  $100  million 
range. 

Also,  a  McGraw-Hill  investment  news- 
letter states  that  the  fiscal  year  1969 
budget  for  Edgewood  Arsenal,  just  one  of 
our  many  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare installations,  was  approximately 
S41  million.  This  figure  alone  exceeds  the 
total  program  figure  of  $350  million  that 
we  received  from  the  Pentagon. 

We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  tech- 
nique of  hiding  unpopular  program  ex- 
penditures in  the  unnoticed  budgets  of 
unsuspected  agencies — a  $1.2  billion  au- 
thorization  request   for   ABM    warhead 
development   was   hidden   in   the   AEC 
budget  for  a  while  this  spring.  Similar 
practices  may  characterize  our  chemical 
and  biological  program  as  well.  The  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  ironically  enough,  has 
a  record  of  close  cooperation  with  the 
Army's  chemical  warfare  program.  The 
Surgeon  General  may  not  be  well  in- 
formed about  CBW  tests,  but  in  1960.  the 
Public  Health  Service  received  more  than 
$380,000  In  Army  funds  to  bolster  on- 
going projects  in  fields  In  which  it  has 
an  independent  interest.  According  to  a 
Public   Health   spokesman,   the   annual 
transfer  of  funds  measures  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  real  cooperation  between  the 
two  agencies.  A  special  relationship  also 
appears  to  have  existed  between  chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  An  Agriculture 
Department  official  admitted  in  1963  that 
a  certain  variety  of  wheat  rust  was  being 
tested  at  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal.  onC/ 
of  the  Army's  major  chemical  and  bk 
logical  warfare  installations.  We  do  rio* 
want  their  questionable  associationto  in- 
volve a  transfer  of  funds  in  the^erpposite 
direction.  This  secondTtmendifient  would 
Insure  that  the  total  scope  of  our  chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare  program  is  re- 
flected In  a  single  agency  authorization, 
and  it  would  allow  us  to  evaluate  that 
program  with  greater  confldence. 

My  third  amendment  was  drafted  in 
response  to  growing  public  fears  about 
rail  shipment  of  lethal  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons.  As  chairman  of  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Commerce  Committee,  I  have  become 
acutely  aware  of  the  need  to  provide 
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maximum  safety  precautions  In  the  ship- 
ment of  hazardous  materials.  My  amend- 
ment will  grlve  the  Congress  and  the 
civilian  agencies  advance  notice  of  such 
shipments,  wlB  require  strict  adherence 
to  established  safety  standards,  and  will 
require  detoxification  of  lethal  chemical 
and  bioloerlcal  agents  prior  to  shipment 
for  disposal  whenever  practicable.  The 
need  for  advance  notice  and  publicity 
of  these  shipments  is  indicated  in  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Al  Chesser,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Safety  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Executive  Association.  Mr. 
Chesser  states  that  not  even  the  rail- 
road workers  accompfmylng  the  nerve 
gas  shipments  were  aware  that  the  train 
was  to  carry  deadly  nerve  and  mustard 
gas.  In  addition  to  the  need  for  more 
adequate  disclosures  with  regard  to 
chemical  and  bicrfogical  warfare,  this 
amendment  d^s  with  the  substantive 
problems  of  saljety. 

Since  January  1969,  nine  major  rail 
accidents  involving  hazardous  materials 
have  occiirred. 

They  Includ^:  Gary,  Ind.,  January  5; 
Battelle,  Ala..  January  15;  Springville, 
Ala..  Jtauary  |6;  Crete,  Nebr.,  February 
18:  Pringle.  Tex..  March  4;  Allentown. 
Wis..  April  15;  East  Germantown,  Ind.. 
April  25:  Livingston.  HI..  May  1;  and 
Noel.  Mo..  Augjist  3. 

John  H.  Read.  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Transpokation  Safety  Board,  has 
recognized  this  growing  danger  and  has 
said:  I 

It  is  obvlcnis  (hat  In  railroad  transporta- 
tion, we  are  fad^  a  new  dimension  in  acci- 
dent exposure.  Before  tbe  advent  of  tbe  many 
new  hazardous  ioaterl&ls  now  being  trans- 
iwrted  Ln  large  quantities,  deraiiments,  even 
within  tih«  geographic  limits  of  a  town,  did 
not  create  a  holocaust  or  fire  and  explosion; 
or  release  suffocating  chemlcai  rumes  over 
large  arecis:  or  cause  the  mass  evacuation  of 
a  town.  We  must  begin  now  to  develop  ways 
and  means  to  prevent  such  attacks  on  our 
enviranment  and  on  our  very  lives. 


The  NAS  concludes  from  extensive 
study,  that  "whenever  possible  the  gases 
should  be  detoxlfled." 

Even  the  Chief  Engineer  at  Bdgewood 
Arsenal.  Louis  Oarono,  has  said  that 
nerve  gas  can  be  removed  from  bombs 
and  detoxified  "relatively  easily"  at  stor- 
age points. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  evi- 
dence is  clear,  the  need  is  great,  and  the 
time  is  right  for  (Uoser  congressional 
supervision  of  our  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal warfare  program,  and  for  a  restate- 
ment of  the  need  for  safety  in  the  han- 
dling of  chemical  and  biological  agents. 
My  three  amendments  deal  primarily 
with  Inlormation — they  are  modest  In 
appearance.  But  at  a  time  when  misin- 
formation about  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  has  become  a  serious  problem, 
these  amendments  can  be  far  reaching 
in  their  consequences. 
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It  is  not  clea|  that  the  Army  Is  doing 
all  that  it  can  to  assure  safety.  Earlier 
this  year,  a  rep<jrter  for  KBT-TV  KB'i'K 
in  Denver  found  that  gondola  cars  car- 
rj-ing  large  tanks  of  nerve  gas  had  no 
sand  under  thei^.  were  on  a  siding  in  the 
center  of  Denver  for  most  of  the  night. 
and  no  gxiard  Was  in  sight.  In  addition, 
the  Defense  Department  has  admitted 
that  the 'Special  precautions  planned  in 
the  most  recent  nerve  gas  disposal  plan 
were  not  taken  during  three  earlier  rail 
shipments.  Special  speed  limits  had  never 
been  imposed,  supposedly  because  these 
earlier  shipments  managed  to  escape 
publicity.  Wlienever  possible,  lethal  gas 
should  be  detoxified  before  shipment. 

The  Army  hae  professed  that  safety, 
not  eflBciency,  isj  xippermost  in  its  mind. 
The  Army  ha^  stated  that  "within  our 
realm  of  capability,  we  are  attempting  to 
do  as  much  asj  we  can  to  insure  the 
optimum  safety. 

"But  if  we  can  ^ome  up  with  something 
that  will  allow  u^  to  Improve  things  with 
regard  to  safety;  we  would  be  delighted 
to  do  something  about  it." 

If  safety  is  indeed  uppermost  in  the 
Army's  mind,  it  might  heed  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Natlonai  Academy  of 
Sciences  report  ai  June  25,  which  it  had 
commissioned  Itaielf . 


Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  the  attention,  if  I  might  have  it, 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken)  .  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
SYmwGTOw) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper)  In  making  a  brief 
statement  about  a  matter  which  I  think 
is  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  a  very  serious 
matter  which  involves  the  privileges  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Senate  and  which 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  Senate's  ability 
to  perform  its  constitutional  fimctions. 

I  refer  to  the  continued  refusal  of  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense  to 
make  available  to  the  Senate,  through 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  doc- 
imients  which  are  essential  if  the  Sen- 
ate is  to  arrive  at  an  independent  Judg- 
ment on  far-reaching  questions  of  for- 
eign policy. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
several  times  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  In  his  absence  the  Acting 
Secretary,  for  a  copy  of  the  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Thailand 
providing  for  the  action  to  be  taken  in 
certain  circumstances  of  aggression,  or 
threatened  aggression,  against  Thailand. 
This  agreement  is  designated  a  "con- 
tingency plan"  by  the  executive.  The 
plan  is  formally  known  as  COMUSTAP 
Plan  1/64. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  most  recent  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence with  Acting  Secretary  Richardson 
may  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Depabtment  of  Statk, 
Washington,  August  4,  1969. 
Hon.  J.  Wn-UAM  Pttlbbight, 
Chairman, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Deab  Mr.  Chaikman:  I  have  discussed  with 
Secretary  Laird  the  letter  you  handed  me  on 
July  29.  1989,  regarding  military  contingency 
plans  for  Thailand,  developed  In  connection 
with  the  3EATO  Treaty. 

In  this  case— as  in  the  case  of  any  con- 
tingency plan— the  Department  of  Defense 
is  extremely  reluctant  to  allow  the  fuU  text 
to  get  out  of  Its  own  hands.  Secretary  Laird 


would,  however,  be  happy  to  provide  the 
Committee  wltlt  an  extonalv*  bribing  on 
these  plans  by  cheers  from  tbe  Joint  Staff 
at  whatever  time  Is  convenient  to  the  Com- 
mittee. He  has  stressed  to  me  that  this  Is 
the  same  arrangement  worked  out  with  Sen- 
ator Stennls  and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

I  hope  that  this  arrangement  will  be  satis- 
factory to  you  and  your  colleagues  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  L.  Richardsok, 

Acting  Secretary. 

JiTLT  29,  1069. 
Hon.  Elliot  L.  Richardson, 
Acting  Secretary, 
Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Srcrbtart:  During  an  executive 
session  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions tills  mcvning,  discussion  turned  to  the 
nature  of  America's  commitments  to  Thai- 
land, and  It  was  recalled  that  on  July  14, 
1969,  Secretary  Rogers  told  the  Committee 
that  he  would  make  available  to  It  the  agree- 
ment of  1964-6t>  relating  to  plans  for  U  S- 
Tbai  cooperation  in  tbe  event  of  aggression. 

This  subject  was  disctiased  in  Secretary 
Rogers'  letter  to  me  of  July  21.  1069,  but  the 
agreement  under  reference  was  not  included 
in  that  letter. 

Upon  motion,  the  Committee  unanimously 
Instructed  me  to  renew  in  writing  the  request 
that  the  agre«nent  Identified  as  COMUSTAP 
Plan  1/64  be  delivered  to  It  for  Its  exami- 
nation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.    W.   FI7I.BRICHT, 

CJiairman, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it 
will  be  noted  that  in  his  letter  to  me 
of  August  4,  Acting  Secretary  Richard- 
son relays  tin  offer  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  "to  provide  the  committee  with 
an  extensive  briefing  on  these  plans  by 
officers  from  the  Joint  Staff." 
This  Is  not  acceptable. 
A  briefing  is  no  substitute  for  supplying 
the  document  in  question.  Every  lawyer 
knows  that  a  description  or  a  summarj' 
of  a  document  does  not  suffice  as  evidence 
in  place  of  the  document  Itself.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  trusting  or  distrusting  the 
briefing  officers.  It  is  a  question  of  sound 
procedure. 

Not  without  some  effort,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  already  been 
able  to  learn  a  good  deal  of  the  provisions 
of  the  so-called  contingency  plan.  It 
was  signed  on  behalf  of  Thailand  by 
the  Prime  Minister  of  that  country  in  his 
capacity  as  a  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Thai  armed  forces.  It  was  signed 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by  the 
commander  of  the  U.S.  Military  Assist- 
ance Advisory  Group  and  was  subse- 
quently approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Out  of  respect  for  Its  top  secret 
classification,  I  shall  not  go  further,  at 
this  time,  into  Its  main  provisions  except 
to  say  that  it  provides,  in  certan  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  commitment  of  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  American  troops  to 
Thailand. 

The  Secretary  of  State  argues  that 
this  plan  does  not  represent  any  com- 
mitment to  Thailand  beyond  that  con- 
tained In  the  SEATO  treaty.  From  what 
I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  the  plan,  I 
believe  it  does  go  beyond  the  SEATO 
commitment.  But  the  best  evidoice  on 
this  issue  would  be  the  plan  itself,  11  we 
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could  examine  it  In  its  totality.  That  is 
why  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
asked  for  it. 

On  July  14,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
open  session  and  in  unequivocal  terms, 
told  the  committee  he  would  make  the 
plan  available.  Now  he  has  apparently 
been  overruled  by  the  Department  of 
Defense — another  example  of  the  trend 
toward  Defense  Department  domination 
of  foreign  policy.  Indeed.  I  have  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Department  of 
State  itself  is  not  allowed  to  have  a  copy 
of  the  plan,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
plan  could  very  well  involve  us  in  another 
Vietnam-type  war. 

Nor  is  this  so-called  United  States- 
Thai  contingency  plan  the  first  example 
of  executive  branch  refusal  to  furnish  to 
the  Senate  documents  bearing  on  very 
serious  and  far-reaching  U.S.  commit- 
ments to  foreign  nations.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  repeatedly 
asked,  without  success,  for  a  copy  of  the 
letter  from  our  Ambassador  to  Korea  to 
the  Korean  Government  detailing  U.S. 
commitments  to  Korea  in  return  for  the 
furnishing  of  Korean  troops  in  South 
Vietnam. 

We  have  repeatedly  asked,  without 
success,  for  a  copy  of  a  study  by  the 
Institute  of  Defense  Analysis  of  the 
fimctioning  of  command  and  control 
procedures  during  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  In- 
cident. 

These  refusals  are  clearly  contemp- 
tuous of  the  Senate,  in  a  substantive,  If 
not  in  a  strictly  legal  sense.  They  can 
only  be  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Senate  is  not  to  be  trusted  with  ques- 
tions which  may  Involve  war  or  peace  or 
that  these  questions  are  none  of  the 
Senate's  business — a  very  curious  as- 
sumption indeed  in  view  of  the  plain 
provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

I  raise  this  matter  at  this  time,  Mr. 
President,  so  that  the  Senate  and  the 
country  at  large  may  be  put  on  notice  of 
a  fundamental  constitutional  issue.  In- 
deed, with  a  new  administration — one 
not  responsible  for  any  of  the  documents 
the  committee  seeks— the  Issues  can  be 
judged  on  its  constitutional  merits.  It  is 
not  too  late  for  the  executive  branch  to 
reconsider  its  position.  I  hope  very  much 
that  it  will  do  so.  If  it  does  not,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole  will  have  to  give  further 
consideration  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  in  cormection  therewith 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  in  today's 
"Washington  News  expressing  its  view  on 
this  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Wht  All  the  Secrecy? 
Why  can't  Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbrlght  (D.,  Ark.), 
see  the  text  of  that  "non-secret"  military 
agreement    the    United    States    made    with 
Thailand? 

The  State  and  Defense  Departments  say 
the  1965  paper  is  not  secret  but  only  a 
"military  contingency  plan"  which  simply 
sets  forth  what  the  United  States  would  do 
to  help  defend  ThaUand  against  invasion. 
The  United  States  has  "many"  such  con- 
tingency plans  with  countries  around  the 
globe,  the  two  departments  say. 
They  Insist  the  Thailand  plan  does  not 


extend  the  United  States  commitment  to 
Thailand's  defense  beyond  what  is  com- 
mitted already  In  the  1964  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  (SEATO). 

Well,  then,  if  everything  is  as  they  say,  and 
all  is  above-board  and  out  In  the  open, 
what's  wrong  with  letting  Sen.  Fulbrlght  see 
It? 

The  Senator  suspects  the  document  does 
in  fact  go  beyond  the  SEATO  commitment, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee— which  traditionally  ad- 
vises the  Administration  on  foreign  policy- 
he  asked  to  see  a  copy. 

State  ducked  the  request,  passing  the  buck 
to  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird.  Mr. 
Laird  said  he  wouldn't  let  Sen.  Fulbrlght  see 
the  plan  but  would  send  somebody  to  tell 
the  Senator  and  the  committee  what's  In  it. 

That  kind  of  shiftiness  leaves  the  Impres- 
sion there  really  might  be  something  to  hide. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  called  to  our  attention  a  very  im- 
portant matter,  which  ought  to  be  re- 
solved without  further  delay,  since  reso- 
lution of  this  matter  will  be  vital  to  our 
form  of  government. 

The  most  immediate  issue  which  he  has 
raised  concerns  an  agreement  of  some 
sort  entered  into  between  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Thailand  and  a  general  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces.  We  ought  to  know 
what  authority  the  general  had  or  who 
gave  him  permission  or  direction  to  enter 
into  such  an  agreement  with  the  Prime 
Minister  of  a  foreign  country. 

The  provisions  of  this  agreement,  or 
treaty,  or  whatever  it  is,  are  not  known 
to  members  of  our  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  because  we  have  not  been 
permitted  to  see  it.  We  do  not  know 
whether  it  involves  the  sending  of  our 
troops  to  ThaUand,  but  we  do  know  that 
there  is  such  a  document,  and  it  very 
likely  will  be  of  concern  to  the  Senate 
and  particularly  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

I  will  say  that  I  think  the  (joverrunent 
of  Thailand  is  probably  in  the  clear. 
Thailand  is  one  of  the  stronger  coimtries 
in  Asia  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful military  countries  in  Asia,  and  I 
believe  is  a  nation  friendly  to  the  United 
States. 

Nevertheless,  whether  or  not  we  should 
help  Thailand  is  not  the  question  before 
us.  The  question  is  whether  the  Defense 
Department  can  enter  into  and  conclude 
agreements,  which  are  like  treaties  in 
character,  if  not  by  name.  The  agree- 
ments commit  the  use  of  military  per- 
sonnel of  the  United  States,  without  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate.  I  think  it  is  high 
time  we  fovmd  out  about  this  situation, 
and  I  might  E>oint  out  that  the  ABM 
controversy  which  has  taken  place  on 
the  Senate  floor  for  the  last  30  days  is 
primarily  due  to  questions  like  this. 
Until  now  we  have  never  questioned  a 
request,  at  least  in  recent  years,  of  the 
Defense  Department. 

We  should  get  this  information  without 
delay,  in  the  interest  of  good  government 
in  the  United  States.  If  we  are  becoming 
a  military  government,  and  the  military 
is  superseding  the  State  Department,  or 
even  Congress,  then  it  is  high  time  we 
found  out  about  it. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  Of  course,  what  he  says 
Is  eminently  wise  and  correct,  and  I 
hope  that  the  administration  will  take 
due  heed  of  what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  add,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  reports  we  have  heard  about 
this  agreement  are  true.  They  may  not 
be.  It  may  be  a  perfectly  good  agree- 
ment, in  our  own  interest.  But  as  long  as 
we  are  not  permitted  to  know  what  is  in 
that  agreement,  and  never  permitted  to 
see  it,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  worst 
is  f  c&rGd 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  not  saying  that  I  know  that 
this  agreement  should  not  have  been 
made.  I  think,  however,  I  am  safe  in  say- 
ing that  it  should  not  have  been  made  in 
this  manner. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.   And  it  should  be 
available  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
our  committee  would  unanimously  ap- 
prove the  agreement,  if  we  knew  what  it 
was. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  quite  pos- 
sible. But  it  is  pretty  difficult  if,  as  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  says,  this 
agreement  is  in  the  custody  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  they  are  reluc- 
tant to  make  It  avaUable.  That  leaves 
the  impression  that  even  the  State  De- 
partment does  not  have  a  copy. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  interested  in 
this  colloquy  between  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  ranking  member  of 
that  committee.  Recently,  as  I  was  leav- 
ing the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
go  to  a  meeting  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  chairman  of  the  former 
committee  said  he  hoped  I  would  stay 
for  something  coming  up.  I  mentioned 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
WAS  going  to  report  in  executive  session 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  with 
respect  to  his  recent  trip  to  Vietnam. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  then  asked  If  I,  in  turn, 
would  ask  General  Wheeler  to  expedite 
this  Thai  agreement.  I  delivered  that 
message.  ^         ^  ^. 

At  that  time  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  said  he  thought  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  should  also 
see  the  document,  and  suggested  that 
committee  also  request  It:  I  concurred. 
It  is  my  understanding,  therefore,  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  Is  also 
requesting  said  document.  I  think,  inas- 
much as  it  was  reportedly  signed,  by  a 
general  In  the  U.S.  Army,  It  would  be 
entirely  proper  for  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  look  at  the  agreement. 

But  especially  in  that  we  are  not  at 
war  with  our  Thai  friends,  and  because  It 
Is  an  agreement  between  the  Thai  Gov- 
ernment and  representatives  of  this  Gov- 
ernment I  agree  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  that  It  is  a  document  whKh 
should  be  made  known  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  I  carmot  under- 
stand, based  on  the  constltuUonal  posi- 
tion of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  agree- 
ments and  treaties,  how  anyone  could 
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deny  the  presantation  of  said  agreement 
In  exeeutive  session. 

The  very  fact  there  seems  to  be  acme 
hesitation  about  a  docimient  understood 
to  have  been  signed  years  ago,  and  one, 
therefore,  for  Vhlch  this  administration 
has  no  responaibillty  makes  one  wonder 
what  It  really  does  contain. 
I  thank  the  genator. 
Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.! 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield?        ' 

Mr.  PULBRioHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rho<te  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I!  rise  to  strongly  endorse 
the  remarks  6t  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  to 
state  that  the  n^essity  for  our  seeing  this 
document  Is  mide  doubly  strong,  in  my 
view,  by  the  fitct  that  when  President 
Nixon  was  in  Btngkok,  he  said: 
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The  United  St»t«s  will  stand  proudly  with 
Thailand  against!  those  who  might  threaten 
it  from  abroad  ck  from  within. 

In  making  that  remark,  he  raised  a 
%uestio«  in  my  |  mind  as  to  whether  we 
have  any  secret  poramltment  to  Thailand. 
I  have  been  tol<^  by  the  execuUve  branch 
that  there  Is  no  secret  obUgaUon  here. 
But  I  do  think  «hat,  because  this  remark 
was  made  in  srjch  a  public  forum,  and 
by  our  PresidenI,  it  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment should!  be  willing,  not  to  just 
brief  us.  but  to  show  us  this  famous  docu- 
ment. I 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President^  I  think  obviously  the 
members  of  the  iPoreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee feel  that  'this  is  a  very  important 
matter,  and  we  cannot  accept  as  final  this 
decision  that  we  j  are  not  to  see  the  docu- 
ment. Thes-eford  I  hope  the  administra- 
tion will  reconsider  the  position  taken 
in  the  letter  wla|ch  I  have  placed  in  the 
Record.  I 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  address  a 
very  brief  observation  to  the  distin- 
guished chairmap  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  ithe  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. I 

Earlier  today,  ihe  Senator  very  kindly 
gave  me  a  very  brief  message  which  he 
had  received  by  (jelephone  in  response  to 
my  inquiry  of  yefterday  afternoon  about 
the  number  of  UjS.  troops  in  Vietnam. 

In  order  to  set  the  record  straight  to- 
day— because  a  number  of  people  have 
asked.  "What  reply  have  you  gotten?" — 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will 
correct  me  if  I  do  not  sUte  it  correctly. 
I  understand  tha|  by  telephone  today  the 
Senator  was  told  that,  a£  of  July  l,  there 
were  539,000  Amjerican  troops  in  Viet- 
nam, and  that  thjey  hoped — it  is  written 
here  "by  9-30",  dbes  that  mean  Septem- 
ber 30?  T 
Mr.  STENNIS.  JBy  September  30. 
Mr.  FULBRIGBT.  By  September  30  it 
will  be  reduced  to  515,000? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PULBRIGIjT.  Now,  subsequent  to 
my  being  given  t^is  note  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoldWatir)  approached  me 
just  a  short  time  ftgo.  I  had  hoped  to  be 
able  to  raise  this  fuestion  before  he  left, 
with  regard   to  ad- 


but   that  colloquj 


Joumment  intervened,  and  I  was  unable 
to  obtain  the  floor. 

I  understood  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
to  say  that  he  had  been  assured  today  by 
telephone  that  the  administration  in- 
tended to  reduce  the  number  to  515,000 
by  the  end  of  August.  I  am  quite  sure  he 
told  me  that. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  stated 
that  he  hoped  to  get  a  more  precise, 
formal  statement  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  they  have  not 
gotten  that  yet. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  That  would  be 
proper,  and  I  do  not  complain  at  all 
about  that.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
cooperative  attitude  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  say  also,  if 
I  may  be  permitted,  that  the  attitude  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  toward  other 
amendments  to  the  pending  bill,  I  think, 
has  been  most  constructive,  and  I  think 
he  is.  from  my  point  of  view,  doing  a  great 
service  to  the  Senate  in  cooperating  with 
those  of  us  who  have  felt  that  we  have 
not  done  our  duty  in  the  past  with  regard 
to  authorizations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  show- 
ing a  fine  attitude  toward  the  way  Sen- 
ators have  been  displaying  their  interest 
in  the  measm-e  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  Of  course,  we  will  raise 
the  point  when  we  have  to  make  deci- 
sions, and  I  may  require  a  lot  of  voting. 
I  hope  we  can  get  on  with  it,  make  de- 
cisions, and  get  the  biU  moving. 

Just  one  more  word  about  the  troops 
the  Senator  has  mentioned.  According  to 
the  oral  information,  the  Departmoit 
said  that  on  September  30  there  would 
be  515,000,  as  the  Saiator  said,  Irft  over 
there,  and  in  roxmd  numbers  that  is  near 
the  25,000  reduction. 

But,  as  I  imderstand.  new  men  will 
have  moved  by  the  end  of  August.  But 
there  was  very  little  overriding  into  Sep- 
tember, and  the  Department  could  not 
calculate  the  number  accurately.  So  they 
just  said  it  would  be  September  30. 1  have 
not  received  a  formal  response. 

Here  is  another  part  of  the  picture 
showing  why  the  numbers  can  vary  so 
much  in  the  meantime.  At  the  present 
rate.  40.000  men  are  on  the  way  to  Viet- 
nam, and  40,000  men  are  (m  the  way  back 
each  month.  They  are  somewhere  in  the 
pipeline  in  the  30-day  period.  In  other 
words,  new  men  are  going  out  all  the 
time,  and  those  who  have  been  there  are 
coming  back.  In  the  course  of  30  days, 
40,000  troops  move  each  way.  So  it  is 
hard  to  say  just  when  they  are  moving 
and  what  the  number  is.  A  certain  num- 
ber are  there,  and  a  certain  number  are 
not  there. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  U  the  same  number 
are  going  out  as  are  cfuning  back,  how 
is  the  reduction  ol  25,000  reached?  That 
is  the  point. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  that  is  the  normal 
course  of  replacements. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  That  has  been  the 
normal  course.  But  what  did  the  Presi- 
dent mean  when  he  said  the  number 


would  be  reduced  by  25,000?  It  seems  to 
me  that  fewer  ought  to  be  going  out  to 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  President 
meant  exactly  what  he  said.  I  suppose 
that  was  the  rate.  These  are  round  num- 
bers, too.  This  was  the  rate  at  the  time 
the  reductions  started.  They  show  the 
fluctuation. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  understand;  but 
when  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  says 
that  40,000  are  gcrfng  out  and  40,000 
are  coming  back,  that  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  any  reduction  at  all.  Surely 
there  must  be  some  variation  from  that 
schedule. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  was  the  first  fig- 
ure. The  other  figure  is  the  second  one. 
In  spite  of  the  egress  and  Ingress,  there 
is  this  reduction.  That  Is  the  report. 

As  I  recall,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
made  a  formal  statement  on  this  subject. 
It  will  be  in  the  Recobd  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. He  made  a  formal  statement. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  He  came  to  me.  I 
did  not  happen  to  be  in  the  Chamber. 
if  he  read  it.  but  he  told  me  verbally 
what  I  have  told  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. He  said  he  has  been  asured  that 
515,000  would  be  in  Vietnam  at  the  end 
of  August;  and  he  also  said  something 
to  the  effect  that  if  a  reduction  was  not 
made,  "I  am  going  to  be  just  as  piit  out 
about  it  as  you  are."  "Hiat  is  about  what 
he  said. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  said. 
I  certainly  do  not  criticize  him.  He  did 
not  make  the  statement  about  reduc- 
tions. But  so  much  has  been  said  in  the 
newspapers  about  reductions,  and  said 
so  often,  that  it  has  aroused  hopes  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  who  have  relatives 
and  friends  in  Vietnam. 

With  my  responsibility  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
this  is  significant,  because  of  its  relation 
to  our  future  iwlicy  in  Vietnam.  If  that 
policy  is  not  going  to  result  in  a  reduction 
in  troops,  we  shall  have  to  reevaluate 
our  own  attitude  toward  the  situation. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 
Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  I  was  present  yesterday 
afternoon  when  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas raised  the  question.  I  followed  the 
exchange  he  had  with  the  Senator  frran 
Texas  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  He 
was  joined  by  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Gore  J .  I  shared  the  same  views, 
at  the  end  of  that  exchange,  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  indicates  again 
tonight,  and  which  he  labors  imder. 

We  are  agreed,  are  we  not,  that  the 
understanding  developed  by  the  people 
of  the  country,  when  the  President  says 
that  25.000  men  will  be  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam,  is  that  thereafter  25,000  fewer 
Americans  will  be  in  imif  orm  in  Vietnam 
than  before  he  went  on  the  air  to  tell 
us  that? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HART.  No  arithmetic  that  has  yet 
been  developed  in  the  Record  reflects 
25,000  fewer  Americans  In  luiiform  to- 
night than  when  the  President  went  on 
the  air  to  tell  us    that. 
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Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  HART.  That  certainly  Is  not  the 
impression  that  was  developed  by  the 
people  of  the  country  nor,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  the  impression  that  was 
intended  to  be  developed  in  the  country. 
The  impression  was  that  25,000  fewer 
American  boys  would  be  In  imlform  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. Let  me  remind  him  also  that  in  the 
first  press  conference  in  which  this  sub- 
ject was  discussed  by  the  President,  on 
television,  I  think  it  was,  he  had  been 
asked  about  the  article  by  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Clark  Clifford.  Mr. 
Clifford  had  recommended  that  100,000 
men  be  withdrawn  this  year,  and  all  of 
them  by  the  end  of  next  year,  which 
would  mean  that  more  than  400,000 
would  be  withdrawn  by  next  year. 

The  President  at  that  time  said  he 
hoped  to  do  better  than  that,  which  to 
me  means  that  he  hopes  to  bring  all  of 
them  back  before  the  end  of  next  year. 
I  would  also  assume  that  he  meant  that 
would  be  more  than  100,000  this  year. 

So  he  left  with  me,  and  I  think  with 
the  American  people,  the  impression  that 
he  was  going  to  move  quickly  or  rapidly 
to  bring  home  all  those  troops.  His  state- 
ment also  had,  it  seems  to  me,  the  nec- 
essary implication  that  he  was  going  to 
move  to  settle  the  war,  to  get,  I  hope,  a 
ceasefire,  and  to  stop  the  killing  of  our 
men  in  Vietnam,  and  to  stop  the  terrible 
drain  upon  our  country.  That  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  part  and  parcel  of  what  he 
said  at  that  press  conference.  That  Is 
why  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  HART.  I  should  like  to  add  one 
point  that  occurred  to  me  as  I  listened 
to  the  exchange  of  yesterday. 

Some  Senator — it  may  have  been  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)— was 
explaining  that  as  we  de-Americanize 
the  vfoi,  which,  as  I  understand  it,  means 
substituting  a  South  Vietnamese  soldier 
on  the  line  in  contact,  in  combat,  for 
an  American  soldier,  we  have  to  increase 
our  logistical  presence.  If  I  am  incorrect 
in  that  understanding,  I  should  like  to 
be  corrected.  I  got  the  strong  impression 
that  one  of  the  reasons  advanced  for  the 
Increase  rather  than  the  decrease  of 
American  personnel  in  Vietnam  was  that 
we  were  In  the  process  of  sending  Viet- 
namese troops  Into  combat  areas  and 
were  withdrawing  American  troops  from 
combat  areas,  but  that  when  we  did  that 
we  woxild  have  to  expect  an  increase  of 
American  support  troops.  The  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  the  more  we  de- 
Americanize,  the  more  American  troops 
we  will  have  to  have  in  Vietnam.  Cer- 
tainly that  Is  not  what  we  want  to  imder- 
stand. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  That  was  not  my 
conclusion  from  the  President's  remarks, 
but  it  was  difBcult,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  ,  to  say  whether 
the  Senator's  conclusion  could  not  have 
been  fairly  drawn. 

Mr.  HART.  I  appreciate  the  persist- 
ence of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in 
this  matter.  In  my  book,  there  is  no  con- 
cern greater  across  the  country  than  the 
anticipation  that  soon  we  will  have  these 


men  out  of  there,  and  the  numbers  ought 
to  be  given  consistently. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Perhaps  I  did  not  make 
clear  enough  what  is  meant  by  the  40,- 
000  men  moving  each  way.  I  think  that 
was  the  average  flow  every  month  before 
an  adjustment  started.  But  that  does  not 
mean  a  proportionate  number  each  day. 
Perhaps  at  the  first  of  the  month  30,- 
000  would  be  moving,  and  10,000  in  the 
last  part  of  the  month.  The  next  month 
it  might  be  reversed.  It  is  the  shifting 
of  the  regiments,  the  battalions,  and  as- 
signments over  there.  It  is  irregular. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  They  move  by  air 
from  here.  >- 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  largely  by  air  from 
here.  But  moving  them  arotmd  over 
there,  too — after  they  leave,  it  varies,  and 
the  assignments  vary.  I  think  that  is 
what  is  meant.  That  is  why  the  figures 
vary,  smd  cannot  be  exact  from  day  to 
day.  As  to  the  supply  troops,  as  I  under- 
stand, there  would  be  a  greater  percent- 
age of  the  troops  we  have  over  there  in 
supply  or  logistic  assignments,  because 
they  would  be  stepped  up,  assigned  for 
supply  to  the  South  Vietnamese  troops. 
But  it  does  not  mean  that  there  must  be 
more  troops  of  ours — just  a  greater  per- 
centage engsiged  in  supply. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator another  question? 

I  think  I  saw  in  a  newspaper  the  other 
day,  after  one  of  the  meetings,  the  Sen- 
ator quoted  as  saying  something  to  the 
effect  that  he  thought  it  would  be — I  do 
not  want  to  put  words  in  his  mouth — a 
number  of  years  or  quite  a  long  time  be- 
fore our  troops  came  out  of  there.  Is  it 
correct  to  say  that  he  does  not  believe 
that  the  President  can  withdraw  all  the 
troops  by  the  end  of  next  year? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  we  would  not  de- 
bate that  here. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  thought  he  was 
quoted  as  saying  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  said  that  it  would  take 
years,  plural — showing  that  I  did  not  say 
"year." 

But  I  think  that  if  Hanoi  keeps  up  its 
present  pressure —  and  i  do  not  take  the 
lull  as  being  an  average  pressure — if  it 
keeps  up  the  present  pressure  over  all, 
it  will  take  at  least  2  years  and  perhaps 
more  to  train  those  South  Vietnamese, 
supply  them,  and  get  them  to  where  they 
could  hold  the  line.  If  Hanoi  lessens  the 
pressure,  of  course,  that  would  work  out 
better.  But  I  do  not  expect  any  quick 
remedy  in  that  way,  frankly. 

Mr.  FTILBRIGHT.  Do  I  correctly  take 
this  to  mean  that  imtil  we  are  quite  as- 
sured that  South  Vietnam  can  hold  the 
line,  so  to  speak,  until  that  day  is  reached, 
there  is  no  prospect  of  our  being  able  to 

withdraw?  Is  that  a  final 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  know  what 
policy  will  finally  evolve  there.  I  was  just 

giving  a  gratuitous  military  estimate  of 

the  strength  there  as  I  see  it. 
Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  wonder  whether 

the  Senator  has  better  knowledge  of 

what  the  administration's  policy  is  than 

I  have. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No. 

Mr.   PULBRIGHT.   Is   that   his   own 

view,  not  the   administrations  policy? 


Mr,  STENNIS.  I  was  passing  on  the 
situation  that  is  generally  known,  as  I 
see  it.  I  am  not  as  rosy  about  getting 
them  built  up  as  some  might  be,  frankly. 
Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  had  not  known, 
and  I  do  not  know  yet,  whether  it  is  the 
policy  of  this  administration  to  have  the 
conviction,  without  any  question,  about 
the  capacity  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  to  hold  firm  before  we  would  ever 
bring  our  troops  home.  If  that  is  so,  it 
may  be — I  would  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor— quite  a  long  time. 

I  did  not  understand,  and  do  not  yet 
understand,  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
mean,  I  am  uncertain  as  to  what  the 
President's  policy  is  on  that  point.  This 
is  one  of  the  things  that  some  of  the 
comments  recently  made  in  Vietnam  did 
not  clarify.  It  still  left  me  uncertain,  and 
I  am  extremely  concerned  about  it. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. I  think  that,  because  of  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Apollo  moon  shot  and  the 
ABM  debate  and  a  few  other  things,  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  certainly  the 
country  has  been  distracted  and  we  seem 
to  have  forgotten  about  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Yet.  it  goes  on.  The  killing  contin- 
ues, and  the  casualties — I  put  them  in 
the  Record  yesterday — are  enormous. 
The  casualties  since  this  administration 
took  office  are  over  50.000.  There  are 
over  7,000  deaths  among  those,  and  there 
are  more  than  20,000  seriously  wounded, 
seriously  enough  to  be  hospitalized,  and 
the  remainder  woimded,  but  not  so  seri- 
ously. This  is  a  very  tragic  war. 

I  wish  to  take  this  occasion,  once 
again,  to  urge  this  administration — I  do 
not  quite  know  how  to  put  it — to  be  more 
aggressive  in  finding  a  way  to  settle  this 
war  and  not  to  put  all  its  eggs  in  the 
basket  represented  by  the  Thieu-Ky 
government. 

I  cannot  quite  bring  myself  to  say 
that  I  think  Mr.  Thleu  is  one  of  the 
greatest  political  leaders  about  whom  I 
am  informed.  What  I  have  read  about 
him  does  not  lead  me  to  that  opinion— 
particularly  General  Ky.  They  are  both 
generals,  and  I  have  nothing  against 
generals.  But  they  are  not  noted  in  his- 
tory as  being  the  greatest  political  lead- 
ers. 

I  think  this  matter  is  so  important  to 
the  United  States  that  I  feel  compeUed  to 
complain  about  the  delay  in  bringing 
this  war  to  a  close.  It  strikes  me  that  we 
have  such  a  stake  in  this  war.  It  is  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  many  other  things  this 
country  should  be  doing  domestically  as 
well   as  in  the   foreign  area.  However 
much  we  desire  It  and  however  much  we 
feel  obligated  or  the  President  feels  ob- 
ligated, if  he  does,  to  the  present  govern- 
ment in  Vietnam,  we  should  not  allow 
that  to  stand  In  the  way  of  a  settlement 
In  Paris,  or  privately,  or  anywhere  else 
he  can  get  a  settlement.  This  is  a  matter 
which  has  been  under  long  consideration 
and  I,  for  one,  am  becoming  very  impa- 
tient about  the  delay ;  because  I  think  it 
is  causing  dissatisfaction,  it  Is  causing 
the  great  tragedy  of  the  loss  of  lives  and 
casualties,  and  It  Is  causing  a  disruption 
in  our  domestic  affairs.  I  think  it  is  the 
principal  contributing  factor  to  inflation 
and  to  the  economic  distress  that  Is  de- 
veloping in  this  coimtry. 
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So  I  take  this  occasion  again  to  urge 
the  President,  as  strongly  as  I  can,  not  to 
forget  the  war  a|id  not  to  become  so  be- 
mused by  the  Apollo  moon  shot  or  other 
things  as  to  forget  that  the  settlement 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  in  my  view,  is  the 
No.  1  priority  of  uiis  Government. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  been  voicing  this 
concern  for  several  years.  Some  of  us 
remained  silent-i— perhaps  too  long.  It 
was  no  fault  o|  his  that  the  Senate 
story  may  be  found  to 
The  degree  to  which 
jport  for  the  opinions 
a  measure  of  his  own 
courage  and  persistence.  I  welcome  an 
opportunity  to  tqank  him  for  it. 

I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  comments. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr|  President,  I  rise,  also, 
to  again  associate  myself  with  the  views 
of  the  Senator  f  rcjm  Arkansas.  We  all  saw 
the  light  at  diffet-ent  times.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  s^w  it  earliest,  and  we 
have  seen  the  vep'  telling  way  in  which 
the  country  hag  changed  its  thinking 
within  tlie  last  cjouple  of  years.  I  think 
a  great'  Seal  of  ck-edit  for  the  change  in 
American  viewpoint  goes  to  the  coura- 
geous tuid  sensible  words  and  actions  of 
the  Senator  from  [Arkansas  and  the  hear- 
ings which  he  conducted. 


in  the  eyes  of 
have  been  remi 
he  now  finds  sv 
just  expressed 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  BYRD  of 
ident,  I  ask  una; 
Senate  proceed 
bills    and    resoluj 
orders  calendar, 
dar   No.   341, 
Calendar  Nos.   3 
352,  353,  354.  and 

The  PRESID: 
objection,  it  is  so 
state  the  measun 
ginning  with  Calei 


est  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ous  consent  that  the 
the  consideration  of 

ions  on  the  general 
ginning  with  Calen- 
continuing   through 

3,    344.   345.    347,    348, 

56. 

G  OFFICER.  Without 
rdered.  The  clerk  will 

!s  on  the  calendar,  be- 

dar  No.  341. 


AMENDMENT 


( )F     THE     FEDERAL 
ACT 


SEED 


The  Senate 
biU  <S.  1836'  to 
Act  (53  Stat.  127i 
had  been  reported 
on     Agriculture 
amendments,  on 
word  '"State,"  strijce 
insert    'Territory 
line  9.  insert  "  ( af t^r 
and  full 
fanner  users  of 
interested  parties 
9.  after  the  word 
of";   in  the  same 
"seed"  insert  "or 
at  the  beginning 
"stating  that  the 
fled  seed"  and 
seed  is  of  a  speciflejd 
kind  or  variety' 
read: 

s. 

Be  it  enacted  by 
Rejtresentatives    of 
America  in  Congress 
101 (a) (25)     of    the 
amended  to  read  as 

■■i25)    The    term 
means  (A)   an  agen<^ 
laws  of  a  State, 


consider  ition 


any  i 


insert 


pro:eeded  to  consider  the 

apiend  the  Federal  Seed 

' ,  as  amended,  which 

from  the  Committee 

and     Forestry     with 

l^age  1.  line  6,  after  the 

out  "territory"  and 

at  the  beginning  of 

due  notice,  hearings. 

of  the  views  of 

certified  seed  and  other 

":  on  page  2,  in  line 

is"  strike  out  "a  class 

line,  after  the  word 

class  thereof  ";  and 

of  line  16,  strike  out 

^ed  is  a  class  of  certi- 

certifying  that  the 

class  and  a  specified 

io  as  to  make  the  bill 


officially  certify  se«d  aad  wblch  has  stand- 
ards and  procedures  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary (after  due  notice,  hearings,  and  full 
consideration  of  the  views  of  farmer  users  of 
certified  seed  and  other  interested  parties)  to 
assure  the  genetic  purity  and  identity  of  the 
seed  certified,  or  (B)  an  agency  of  a  foreign 
country  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  adhere  to  procedures  and 
standards  for  seed  certification  comparable 
to  those  adhered  to  generally  by  seed  certi- 
fying agencies  under  (A) ." 

Sxc.  2.  Section  102  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  102.  Any  labeling,  advertisement,  or 
other  representation  subject  to  this  Act 
which  represents  that  any  seed  Is  certified 
seed  or  any  class  thereof  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  false  in  this  respect  unless  (a)  It  has 
been  determined  by  a  seed  certifying  agency 
that  such  seed  conformed  to  standards  of 
genetic  purity  and  identity  as  to  kind  or 
variety,  and  Is  In  compliance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  such  agency  pertaining  to 
such  seed:  and  (b)  the  seed  bears  an  offlclal 
label  issued  for  such  seed  by  a  seed  certifying 
agency  corUfylng  that  the  seed  is  of  a  speci- 
fied class  and  a  specified  kind  or  variety." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


t<i 


1836 

e  Senate  and  House  of 

the     United    States    of 

assembled.  That  section 

Federal    Seed     Act    Is 

fallows : 

'  seed    certifying    agency' 

authorized  under  the 

Territory,  or  p>oesession,  to 


VALLEY  OP  FIRE  STATE  PARK 

The  bill  (S.  1108)  to  waive  the  acre- 
age limitations  of  section  Kb)  of  the 
act  of  June  14,  1926.  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  conveyance  of  lands  to  the 
State  of  Nevada  for  inclusion  in  the 
Valley  of  Fire  State  Park  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.   1108 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
acreage  limitations  on  conveyances  in  any 
one  calendar  year  set  forth  in  section  1(b)  of 
the  Act  of  June  14.  1926.  as  amended  (43 
U.S.C.  869(b)  )  shall  not  apply  to  or  be  af- 
fected by  any  conveyances  of  lands  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Valley  of  Plre  State  Park 
made  under  that  Act  to  the  State  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  91-348).  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  S.  1108.  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Bible  for  himself  and  Senator  Cannon.  Is 
to  permit  the  State  of  Nevada  to  purchase 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Recreation  and 
Public  Purposes  Act.  26.160  acres  of  public 
domain  lands  necessary  to  complete  the 
Valley  of  Plre  State  Park  in  Clark  County, 
Nev. 

Section  Kb)  of  the  Recreation  and  Public 
Purposes  Act,  as  amended,  restricts  convey- 
ance of  public  lands  to  States  for  recreational 
purposes  to  not  more  than  6.400  acres  in  any 
one  calendar  year.  It  permits  the  States  to 
acquire  additional  acreages  needed  for  small 
roadside  parks  and  rest  sites  of  not  more  than 
10  acres  each.  S.  U08  would  remove  the  6.400- 
acre  restriction  In  that  act  with  respect  to 
public  lands  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Nevada 
for  inclusion  in  the  Valley  of  Plre  State  Park. 
It  would  then  permit  the  State  to  acquire 
at  one  time  the  26,160  acres  of  public  lands 
it  wishes  to  add  to  the  park. 

The  Valley  of  Plre  Is  Nevada's  third  most 
active  State  park.  It  is  outranked  in  visitor 


use  only  by  two  parks  on  Lake  Tahoe  which 
are  readUy  accessible  and  more  attractive  to 
summer  users.  Valley  of  Plre  State  Park  re- 
ceives most  of  Its  use  during  the  cooler 
months.  The  main  attraction  of  the  park  is 
the  spectacular  scenery  which  includes  bril- 
liant red  and  white  sandstone  formations, 
evidence  of  prehistoric  Indian  habitation — 
pictographs  and  petroglyphs — water  eroded, 
conglomerate  rock  formations,  and  sand  dune 
areas.  Prehistoric  campsites,  pictographs,  and 
petroglyphs  are  quite  conunon  within  the 
proposed  and  existing  park  boundaries.  The 
rock  writings  are  often  well  preserved. 

The  State  park  system  has  been  acquiring 
land  and  developing  the  park  for  about  11 
years.  About  eight  separate  sites  have  been 
developed  with  facilities  for  camping,  pic- 
nicking, historic  and  geologic  Interpretation, 
parking,  water  and  sanitation.  The  State  has 
acquired  over  26.000  acres  of  land  (mostly 
Federal)  for  this  park.  Applications  for  an 
additional  1,440  acres  have  been  filed  with 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  are 
awaiting  resolution  of  conflicts  (there  are 
some  silica  claims  in  the  area) .  State  plans 
call  for  a  park  of  approximately  52.500  acres. 
Most  of  the  lands  sought  are  public  domain. 
The  total  area  sought  includes  the  most 
spectacular  areas,  together  with  overlook 
areas  which  will  be  developed  for  the  public, 
and  areas  where  access  routes  can  be 
developed. 

Plans  for  the  Valley  of  Plre  State  Park 
hav»  existed  since  the  1930's.  The  total  area 
desired  for  the  State  park  appears  to  make 
a  logical,  efficient  unit.  The  State  appears  to 
be  thoroughly  committed  to  an  adequate 
program  for  the  lands.  It  seems  logical  to  us 
for  the  State  to  assume  full  Jurisdiction  over 
the  £u-ea  now. 

The  committee  recommends  the  bill  be 
enacted. 


SENATE  HEARINGS  ON  RIOTS.  CIVIL 
AND  CRIMINAL  DISORDERS.  PART 
19 

Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S  Res.  216)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  part  19 
of  Senate  hearings  on  "Riots,  Civil  and 
Criminal  Disorders"  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  with  an  amendment 
in  line  2,  after  the  word  "Operations" 
strike  out  "two  thousand"  and  insert 
"one  thousand  one  hundred",  so  as  to 
make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions one  thousand  one  hundred  additional 
copies  of  part  19  of  the  hearings  before  its 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
during  the  Ninety-first  Congress,  first  session, 
entitled  "Riots,  Civil  and  Criminal  Dis- 
orders". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  91-349) ,  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceipt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  216  as  referred  would 
authorize  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  of 
2.000  additional  copies  of  part  19  of  the  hear- 
ings before  Its  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  during  the  91st  Congress,  first 
session,  entitled  "Riots,  Civil  and  Criminal 
Disorders." 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion has  amended  Senate  Resolution  216  by 
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reducing  the  quantity  of  additional  copies 
to  be  printed  from  2,000  to  1,100.  This  action 
was  required  to  bring  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posal within  the  statutory  »1,300  limltaUon 
for  simple  resolutions. 

The  prlntlng-coet  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 
1,100  additional  copies $1,197 


SENATE  HEARINGS  ON  RIOTS,  CIVIL 
AND  CRIMINAL  DISORDERS,  PART 
20 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  217)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  part  20 
of  Senate  hearings  on  "Riots,  Civil  and 
Criminal  Disorders"  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  with  an  amendment  In 
line  2,  after  the  word  "Operations"  strike 
out  "two  thousand"  and  insert  "one  thou- 
sand eight  himdred";  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read: 

S.  Res.  217 
Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations one  thousand  eight  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  of  part  20  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore Its  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations during  the  Ninety-first  Congress, 
first  session,  entitled  "Riots,  Civil  and  Crim- 
inal Disorders." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 


printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  91-353)  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTJRPOSK   OF   THE   BHX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petlUon  for  naturali- 
zation. 


MRS.   VITA    CUSUMANO 

The  bill  (H.R.  1462)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Vita  Cusumano  w£is  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  91-354),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtJEPOSE  OP  THE  BIIA. 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  Is  to  preserve 
for  Mrs.  Vita  Custunano,  a  fifth-preference 
registrant  on  the  quota  waiting  list,  the 
priority  date  of  Augmt  26.  1954.  which  she 
enjoyed  prior  to  the  death  of  her  U.S.  citi- 
zen father. 


to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  91-350),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  217  as  referred  would 
authorize  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  of 
2,000  additional  oples  of  part  20  of  the 
hearings  before  its  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  during  the  91st  Congress, 
first  session,  entitled  "Riots.  Civil  and  Crimi- 
nal Disorders." 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion has  amended  Senate  Resolution  217  by 
reducing  the  quantity  of  additional  copies 
to  be  printed  from  2.000  to  1300.  This  ac- 
tion was  required  to  bring  the  cost  of  the 
proposal  within  the  statutory  $1,200  limita- 
tion for  simple  resolutions. 

The  prlnttng-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer.  Is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 
1.800  additional  copies $1,200 


CAPT,   JOHN   W.   BOOTH   HI 

The  bill  (H.R.  1808)  for  the  relief  of 
Capt.  John  W.  Booth  HI  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MICHEL  M.  GOUTMANN 

The  bill  (S.  1934)  for  the  relief  of  Mi- 
chel M.  Goutmann  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  1934 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Michel  M.  Goutmann  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  September  7,  1956. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  iinanimous  consent  to  have 


ROBERT  W.  BARRIE  AND 
MARGUERITE  J.  BARRIE 

The  bill  (HJR.  2037)  for  the  relief  of 
Robert  W.  Barrie  and  Marguerite  J. 
Barrie  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  91-358) ,  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  relieve  Robert  W.  Barrie  of  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  of  liability  In  the  amount  of  $973.01, 
and  to  relieve  Marguerite  J.  Barrie  of  San 
Diego.  CalU.,  of  ll&blUty  m  the  amount  of 
$748.80.  each  amount  representing  expenses 
Incurred  in  the  shipment  of  household  goods 
after  each  of  them  retired  from  active  duty 
in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

STATEMENT 


The  proposed  legislation  passed  the  House 
of  Represenatlvee  June  17,  1969.  The  facts 
of  the  case  as  stated  In  the  accompanying 
House  Report  No.  91-293  are  as  follows: 

Mr.  Barrie  was  detached  from  active  duty 
at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island,  San 
Diego.  CaUf.,  on  June  30.  1963.  and  was  sub- 
sequently, transferred  to  the  retired  list.  An 
endorsement  on  Mr.  Barrle's  orders  indicates 
that  he  Intended  to  delay  decision  In  select- 
ing a  permanent  place  of  residence  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement.  A  second  endorse- 
ment refiects  that  Mr.  Barrie  was  advised 
that  he  had  a  period  ad  1  year  to  select  per- 
manent residence  and  to  have  hU  hovisehold 
goods  and  personal  effects  moved  to  that 
location  at  Goveriunent  expense. 


Mr.  Barrie  In  June  of  1964  shipped  4,680 
pounds  of  household  goods  from  Chula  Vista, 
Calif.,  to  Hartford.  Conn.  In  making  applica- 
tion for  this  shipment.  Mr.  Barrie  executed 
a  certificate  on  June  18,  1964,  In  which  be 
certified  that  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  the  place 
selected  by  him  as  his  retirement  address 
and  tliat  he  received  a  travel  allowance  to 
Hartford,  Conn.  Mr.  Barrie  on  September  17, 
1964,  requested  additional  temporary  storage 
for  his  hoxisehold  effects  at  Hartford  stat- 
ing that  Illness  in  the  family  had  delayed  the 
selling  of  his  home  In  Chula  Vista,  Calif. 

Lt.  Cmdr.  Marguerite  J.  Barrie  (NC),  U.S. 
Navy,  wife  of  Mr.  Barrie,  transferred  to  the 
retired  list  on  July  1.  1964.  An  endorsement 
to  Mrs.  Barrle's  orders  shows  that  she  like- 
wise chose  to  delay  in  selecting  a  permanent 
residence  upon  retirement  at  which  time  she 
received  the  same  advice  as  had  her  husband 
with  respect  to  the  1-year  time  period.  Mrs. 
Barrie  on  September  17.  1964,  filed  an  appli- 
cation for  the  shipment  of  4,870  poimds  of 
household  goods  to  be  shipped  from  Chula 
Vista,  Calif.,  to  storage  In  San  Diego  on  Oc- 
tober 1  1964,  and  to  be  delivered  March  1, 
1965,  to'  1667  Los  Altos,  San  Diego.  Calif.  The 
household  goods  were  stored  and  delivered  as 
requested. 

SubsequenUy.  Mrs.  Barrie  had  shipped,  in 
connection  with  her  retirement  orders,  from 
Hartford.  Conn.,  to  California  the  household 
goods  which  her  husband  had  previously 
shipped  to  Connecticut  pursuant  to  his  re- 
tirement orders.  Shipment  on  the  household 
goods  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  made  on 
February  1,  1965.  In  the  application  for  the 
shipment  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  San  Di- 
ego, Mrs.  Barrie  stated  that  Mr.  Barrie  was 
unable  to  remain  on  active  duty  imtll  her  re- 
tirement and  was  unable  to  obtain  an  ex- 
tension beyond  the  1-year  limit  for  ship- 
ping household  goods  after  tils  retirement, 
at  which  time  It  was  decided  to  ship  the 
4  680  pounds  of  effects  to  Hartford,  Conn. 
She  further  stated  that  after  her  retirement 
and  a  trip  to  the  New  England  States  she 
and  her  husband  then  decided  to  locate  in 
San  Diego. 

By  letter  dated  September  21,  1966,  from 
the  Navy  Finance  Center,  Mrs.  Barrie  was  in- 
formed that  she  was  not  entlUed  to  the  ship- 
ment of  the  household  goods  at  Government 
expense  from  Hartford.  Conn.,  to  San  Diego, 
CaUf..  xmder  her  retirement  orders  since 
these  good  had  previously  been  shipped  to 
HarUord,  Conn.,  under  Mr.  Barrle's  retire- 
ment orders. 

The  report  of  the  ComptroUer  General  on 
this  bill  refers  to  the  applicable  statutes  and 
regulations  governing  the  rights  of  service 
members  to  travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances at  the  time  of  retirement.  Tb&t  re- 
port further  points  out  that  under  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  this  case  the  result 
is  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrie  were  barred 
of  paymcnt^ln  Mr.  Barrle's  case  for  moving 
the  household  effects  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
then  from  having  them  sent  from  Hartford, 
Conn.,  to  San  Diego.  The  problem  was  that 
In  the  year  that  elapsed  between  the  hus- 
band's retirement  and  the  wife's  retirement, 
the  couple  decided  to  make  San  Diego  their 
retirement  home.  Since  Lt.   Comdr.   Robert 
W   Barrie  did  not  ultimately  make  the  move 
to  Connecticut,  he  could  not  be  paid  for  mov- 
ing and  since  Lt.  Comdr.  Marguerite  J.  Bar- 
rie selected  San  Diego,  her  last  duty  station, 
as  her  place  of  retirement,  moving  aUowances 
were  only  permitted  for  the  move  within  that 
city.    Obviously    the    circumstances    under 
which  the  effects  had  actually  been  sent  in 
accordance  with  prior  plans  did  not  square 
with   the   interpretation  of  the  law  as  ex- 
plained by  the  Comptroller  General. 

Both  the  report  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Comptroller  General  refer  to 
the  fact  that  the  Barries  were  given  er- 
roneous advice  by  Government  personnel  in 
this  situation.  Both  reports,  of  course,  not* 
that  as  a  matter  of  law  the  amounts  stated 
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Clearly  thU  la  why  the  Bvrlea  have  appealed 
to  Congreea  for  reUef.  However,  the  commit- 
tee agrees  that  ther*  are  equitable  considera- 
tions which  Jurtlfy  relief  in  thla  Inatance. 
The  Navy  noted  that  the  Barries  acted  upon 
tiie  advice  they  redelved  In  good  faith  and 
they  had  no  reason  Jo  anticipate  the  ultimate 
disallowance  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  In- 
debtednees  stated  in  the  bill  In  this  con- 
nection the  Navy  st«ted : 

•While  It  appe«r«  that  the  Barries,  as  a 
matter  of  law.  were  Indebted  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, It  also  appears  from  records  of  the 
Navy  Finance  Center,  Washington,  D.C..  that 
the  Barries  sought  and  obtained  technical 
advice  from  appropriate  sources  at  the  Naval 
Supply  Center  In  San  Diego,  that  they  acted 
upon  that  advice  In  food  faith  and  In  the  be- 
Uef  that  the  shlpmetits  as  made  were  proper 
and  that  they  had  nc  reason  to  question  the 
soundness  of  the  ad«ce  received  or  to  antici- 
pate the  unfortunate  consequences  of  their 
acting  upon  that  advice.  For  the  foregoing 
reasons,  th^  Department  of  Navy  Interposes 
no  objection  to  H.R.  19179.  • 

In  view  of  the  necommendatlon  of  the 
Department  of  the  N$vy  and  the  unusual  clr- 
cumatancea  of  the  oase.  It  Is  recommended 
that  the  bill,  amenc^ed  to  Include  the  lan- 
guage suggested  by  ;  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, be  considered  fivorably. 


BERNARD  ii.  HEQEMANN 

The  bill  (H.R.  6581)  for  the  relief  of 
Bernard  A.  Hegemann  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We^t  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unaninlous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  91-359),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  oajection.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  p:  inted  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PUI POSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  direct  the  Secreta-y  of  the  Treasury  to 
pay  the  legal  guardlai  of  Bernard  A  Hege- 
mann the  amount  ceitlfled  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  AfTiirs  as  the  amount  that 
would  have  been  paid  In  the  period  prior  to 
September  U,  1967.  f  a  timely  application 
had  been  filed  within  1  year  of  May  19.  1965. 

STATJ  MENT 

The  proposed  legisla  ;lon  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representat  ves  on  May  20  1969 
The  facts  of  the  case  as  stated  in  the  accom- 
panying House  Report  91-202  are  as  follows- 

As  has  been  noted,  this  bill  would  au- 
thorize payment  of  at  amount  to  the  legal 
guardian  of  an  Individual  based  on  his  estab- 
lished rights  to  beneflia  under  the  veterans' 
laws.  The  problem  Is  (hat  a  timely  applica- 
tion was  not  filed  for   i  retroactive  payment 

.  "^f  .^J"*  ?"^  ''^y  °^  ^^^  "O'^th  ">  which  the 
individuals  father,  a  veteran,  died  The 
beneficiary  named  in  I  he  bill  is  the  incom- 
petent son  of  a  deceased  veteran,  Bernard 
Anthony  Hegemann,  Sr. 

The  veteran,  who  served  honorably  in 
World  War  I.  died  on  May  19.  1965  in 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  of  a  r  on -service-connected 
cause.  His  nephew.  Johi  A.  Edney,  made  the 
necessary  funeral  arran  jements,  and  on  May 
26.  1965.  he  was  Infoimed  of  the  funeral 
benefits,  payable  and  urnlshed  a  form  to 
be  used  by  the  undertaker.  Subsequently 
ihe  allowable  benefit  wiis  paid  to  the  under- 
'.aker. 

Nothing  further  was  heard  from  Mr.  Ed- 
ney untU  September  U,  1967.  when  he  filed 
a  application  for  death  benefits  as  guardian 
of  Bernard  A.  Hegemai  n,  Jr.,  Incompetent. 


Letters  of  guardianship  were  received  on  the 
same  day  showing  he  had  been  appointed 
guardian  of  the  veteran's  child  on  May  34 
1967. 

An  award  of  non-servlce-conneeted  death 
pension  In  the  amoimt  of  (38  monthly  as 
made  to  the  guardian,  in  behalf  of  the  vet- 
eran's son_  efTective  from  September  11,  1967, 
the  date  of  application  was  received.  The 
monthly  payments  were  increased  to  HO, 
effective  October  1,  1967,  by  reason  of  enact- 
ment of  PubUc  Law  90-77,  and  are  continu- 
ing in  that  amount. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  report  noted 
that  there  Is  no  limitation  on  the  Ome  In 
which  application  may  be  made  for  death 
pension.  The  law  provides  a  limitation,  how- 
ever, regarding  payment  of  the  benefit  for 
a  period  prior  to  the  date  of  application. 
Retroactive  payment  is  authorized,  from  the 
first  day  of  the  month  In  which  the  veteran 
died,  if  application  is  made  within  1  year 
from  the  date  of  death.  Otherwise,  the  bene- 
fit is  payable  only  from  the  date  of  receipt 
of  the  application  (38  U.S.C.  3010  (a)  and 
(d)). 

The  problem  in  this  case  is  that  since  the 
application  in  this  case  was  not  filed  within 
a  year  after  the  veteran's  death,  the  guard - 
ians  request  for  retroactive  payment  of 
death  pension  in  behalf  of  the  veteran  s  child 
was  necessarily  denied  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. The  committee  recognizes  that 
the  Incompetent  son  had  to  rely  on  others 
to  take  steps  to  protect  his  rights.  The  delay 
in  the  appotatment  of  a  guardian  and  the 
application  for  benefits  has  prejudiced  the 
very  individual  the  laws  were  intended  to 
benefit.  As  is  recognized  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration  report,  this  is  clearly  a  situa- 
tion which  merits  legislative  relief. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  in  Its  report 
noted  that  the  bUl  U  Intended  to  aifthorlze 
payment  of  death  pension  from  the  date  an 
award  would  have  been  effective  under  con- 
trolling law  If  the  application  In  this  case 
had  been  filed  within  1  year  after  the  vet- 
eran's death.  The  effective  date  would  have 
been  May  1.  1965.  In  the  90th  Congress  the 
Veterans'  Administration  noted  that  the  bill 
then  pending  before  the  committee  required 
amendment  to  bring  out  the  Intent  of  the 
bill.    The   language   suggested    by   the    Vet- 
erans'   Administration    is   now    Included    in 
H.R.  6581.  The  son  is  to  be  paid  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  paid  "for  said  son 
of    the    veteran    as    death    pension    for    the 
period  prior  to  September  11.  1967,  if  appli- 
cation therefor  had  been  filed  within  1  year 
from  May   19.   1965."  Enactment  of  the  bill 
would  cost  $1,076.66,  at  the  rate  of  $38  per 
month  from  May   1,   1965,  to  September  11 
1967. 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  in  its  re- 
port, recommended  favorable  consideration 
of  the  amended  bill  and  stated: 

"The  current  law  Is  such  that  the  responsi- 
ble Veterans'  Administration  employees  had 
no  choice  but  doing  what  they  did  In  assign- 
ing the  effective  date  of  the  death  pension 
award.  We  feel  that  the  law  is  too  rigid  In 
cases  such  as  this.  We  plan  to  study  the  de- 
sirability of  legislation  that  would  allow 
more  equitable  determinations  under  these 
and  similar  circumstances.  I  accordingly 
recommend  favorable  consideration  of  the 
bill  with  the  suggested  clarifying  amend- 
ment." 

In  view  of  the  particular  circumstances  of 
this  case,  it  is  felt  that  this  is  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  legislative  relief.  It  Is  clear  from 
the  facts  outlined  above  that  the  incompe- 
tent son  of  the  deceased  veteran  was  depend- 
ent upon  other  persons  to  assert  his  rights 
and  It  Is  also  obvious  that  he  was  preju- 
diced by  not  having  a  timely  appUcaUon 
filed  m  hU  behalf.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration has  specifically  noted  the  unfair- 
ness of  this  situation  and  the  inflexibility 
of  applicable  laws  In  such  circumstances. 
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clippord  l.  petty 


The  bill  (H.R.  9088)  for  the  reUef  of 
Clifford  L.  Petty  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  91-361),  explaining  the 
purpose  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PURPOSB 

The  proposed  legislation  would  relieve 
Clifford  L.  Petty,  of  SeatUe,  Wash.,  a  former 
member  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  of  liability  In  the 
amount  of  $588.50  paid  him  as  extra- 
hazardous-diving  pay  at  the  rate  of  $6.50 
per  hour  for  1969  as  the  membw  of  a  Navy 
underwater  demoUtlon  team  for  a  series  of 
special  dives  near  Wake  Island. 

STATEMENT 

The  proposed  legislation  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  May  20,  1969.  The  facts 
of  the  case  as  stated  in  the  accompanying 
House  Report  91-205  are  as  follows: 

The  bill,  H.R.  9088,  was  introduced  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  in 
a  report  made  to  the  Congress  under  the 
meritorious-claims  provisions  of  section  236 
of  title  31  of  the  United  States  Code.  In  his 
report  to  the  Congress,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral stated  that  by  orders  dated  July  13,  1959. 
Underwater  Demolition  Team  11.  U.S.  Naval 
Amphibious  Base.  Coronado,  Calif.,  Mr.  Petty 
and  others  were  ordered  on  temporary  duty 
to  Wake  Island  for  duty  Involving  diving  and 
demolition  of  explosives  in  connection  with 
MilsPac  project.  Mr.  Petty  was  paid  a  total 
of  $588.50  as  special  diving  pay  for  dives  per- 
formed during  August,  September,  and  Oc- 
tober 1959.  The  special  diving  pay  was  paid 
to  him  and  other  members  of  the  crew  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  205(b) 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  as 
amended.  37  U  S.C.  236(b)  (1958  edIUo'n). 
in  effect  during  the  period  involved. 

Section  205(b)  provided  that  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  entitled  to  receive 
basic  pay  and  employed  as  divers  in  actual 
salvage  or  repair  operations  In  depths  of 
over  90  feet,  on  In  depths  of  less  than  90  feet 
when  the  officer  In  charge  of  the  salvage  or 
repair  operation  shall  find,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
concerned,  that  extraordinary  hazardous  con- 
ditions exist,  shall,  in  addition  to  basic  pay. 
be  entlUed  to  receive  the  sum  of  $6.50  per 
hour  for  each  hour  or  fraction  thereof  while 
so  employed. 

The  information  transmitted  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  shows  that  the  question  as  to 
pay  In  this  case  was  not  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  dives  failed  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  concerning  hazardous  div- 
ing, rather  the  determination  by  the  Navy 
that  that  payments  were  erroneous  were 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  dives  were  per- 
formed in  connection  with  a  construction 
project  rather  than  in  connection  with  sal- 
vage or  repair  operations.  The  statute  was 
found  to  authorize  payment  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  latter  operation. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  determined 
that  Mr.  Petty  was  in  no  way  at  fault  and  ac- 
cepted the  payments  of  the  special  diving 
pay  in  good  faith.  The  Comptroller  General 
noted  as  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the 
statute  did  not  authorize  a  payment  under 
these  particular  circumstances  he  must  be 
regarded  as  having  been  overpaid  and  was 
legally  liable  for  the  indebtedness.  It  was 
further  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  present 
legal  authority  which  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  relieve 
him  of  his  Indebtedness  or   to   refund   the 


amounts  he  has  repaid  to  the  Government  in 
reduction  of  that  amount. 

The  communication  of  the  Comptroller 
General  directed  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  fact  that  relief  has  been  ex- 
tended to  an  individual  in  a  parallel  case  by 
private  law.  Private  Law  88-263,  approved 
on  August  1,  1964,  relieved  another  member 
of  the  same  underwater  demolition  team  of 
liability  for  repayment  of  special  diving  pay 
in  the  amount  of  $649  earned  In  the  same 
series  of  dives.  Further,  all  other  members  of 
the  diving  duty  crew  continued  their  en- 
listments In  the  Navy  and  they  were  relieved 
of  their  indebtedness  by  administrative  ac- 
tion by  the  Navy.  The  problem  here  is  that 
the  relevant  provisions  of  section  6161  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  only  apply  to 
Navy  personnel  prior  to  discharge. 

The  Comptroller  General  stated  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  concluded  that 
Mr.  Petty  should  be  given  equal  treatment  to 
the  other  members  of  the  underwater  demoli- 
tion team  who  have  been  relieved  and  further 
stated  that  his  claim  contains  such  elements 
of  equity  as  to  Justify  reporting  it  as  a 
meritorious  claim  with  a  recommendation 
that  the  Indebtedness  be  canceled.  It  is  fur- 
ther recommended  that  the  authorization  in- 
clude a  provision  that  Mr.  Petty  be  paid  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  he  has  paid  in  reduction  of  the 
Indebtedness. 

In  agreement  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  bill  be  considered  favorably. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
AUGUST   11,   1969,  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.) ,  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday.  August  11, 1969, 
at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominations    received    by 
the  Senate,  August  8,  1969: 
In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  In  the  Medical 
Corps,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

Robertson,  Nathaniel  R. 

O'SulUvan,  Michael  J-  Jr. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  In  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as 
Indicated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

LINK 

Cook,  Charles  A.,  Jr.  Lansford,  Martin  C. 

Deaton,  James  P.  Lee.  Jimmy  M. 

DuBols,  Michael  L.  Motes,  David  R. 

Dur.  Philip  A.  Perkins,  Allen  D. 

Hart   Robert  H.  Stout,  Richard  G. 

Klnlaw,  Howard  M.  Wllkins,  Hubert  C. 

SUPPLY   CORPS 

Mayes,  Robert  D. 
Sweazey,  George  E.,  Jr. 

NtmSK   CORPS 

Spring,  Pollyann. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  in  the  line,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 


Deaton,  James  P. 
Fellows,  Richard  H. 
Nygard,  Howard  T. 

Lt.  Melville  C.  Murray,  Supply  Corps,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  conunander  In  the  Supply 
Corps,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

The   following-named   officers   of   the  U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  chief  warrant  officer,  W-2,  subject  to  qual- 
ification therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Adams,  James  L.  Liplnskl,  John  B. 

AUbert,  Eugene  L.  Lowe,  Michael  B. 
Bablngton,  David  C.  Madden,  John  E. 
Bailey,  Robert  C.  Maiden,  Jesse  J. 

Baity,  "A"  Thomas        Malmborg,  Charles  L. 
Baker.  Clyde  E.  Marenbach,  Harry  A. 

Banks.  John  W.  Martin.  Howard  E., 

Barber,  James  W.  Ill 

Beabout.  Robert  P.        Mathis,  Larry  T. 
Black,  Roy  W.  Maupln,  William  E., 

Bland,  Richard  D.  Jr. 

Blank,  Vincent  E.  McCarthy,  John  J., 

Bliss,  Albert  M.  Jr. 

Board,  George  R.  McCarthy,  Joseph  E. 

Boorom,  Robert  P.        McCowan,  Kenneth 
Booth,  Robert  W.  E. 

Bramblett,  Jack  McGee.  Carl  E. 

Bryden,  Kenneth  C       McGee,  James  M. 
Carlson,  Robert  S.         McMaster,  Timothy 
Cartwright,  R. 

William  F.  McNutt,  Jerry  W. 

Chavez,  Angelo  Mehrtens,  Prank  J. 

Chernegle,  Michael  A.  Meuchel,  Prank  T. 
Cunningham,  Mlddlebrooks,  Robert 

Lawrence  M.  D. 

Daggett,  Llnwood  A.      Miller,  Kenneth  R. 
Davis,  Edward  L.  Miller,  Robert  D. 

Dennis.  Jackie  L.  Miller,  Ronald  L. 

Devrles,  James  F.  Miller,  Walter  E. 

Dexter.  Donald  N.  Mingo,  Louis  E. 

Dlx,  Richard  J.  Moore,  Owen  E. 

Duchesneau,  Robert  E  Mora,  Jimmy  A. 
Duke,  Clinton  H  ,  Jr.      Morris,  PhllUp  G. 
Englebretson,  Ponald   Mueller,  William  J. 
E.  Mulligan,  Robert  D. 

Ensmlnger.  Gerald  D.   Mundy.  William  E. 
Escajeda.  Ruben  Neal.  Paul  G. 

Pawcett,  Peter  P.  Northrop,  Robert  S. 

Prank,  Bernard  C.  Nyman,  Keith  O. 

Garrett,  Charles  E.        Nunley,  Jack  B. 
Gelsomlnto,  Michael  J  O'Brian,  Alfred  R.  W. 
Gillespie,  Lindsay  M.     Ohm,  Robert  L. 
Goodman,  Sheldon        O'Neal.  Floyd  W. 
Greenberger,  David       Overman,  WilUam  R. 
Greer,  James  N.  Owen,  Harold 

Grlnnell,  Raymond  J,  Owens,  James  C.  Jr. 

Jr.  Owens,  Richard  L. 

Haaf ,  Joseph  B.  Parkhurst,  Lyman  E. 

Hagenbruch.  Robert  H.Perkins.  Earl  E.,  Jr. 
Hamilton,  Jerry  A.        Plnkerton,  Everett  D. 
Hardin.  Larry  K.  Polk.  Deward  W. 

Harper,  James  E.  Porter,  Joel 

Harvllle,  Robert  A.        Powers,  Richard  G. 
Henderson,  Robert  D.  Proffitt,  Bobby  W. 
Hodges,  George  L.,  Jr.    Shields,  Joseph  C. 
Hogan  Richard  H.,       Shumpert,  Harold  C. 

jr     '  Slckler,  Burton  H. 

Hogg,  Royal  T.,  Jr.        Sklpworth.  William  H 
Holden,  Hugh  P.,  Jr.    Smith.  Floyd  H. 
Horton,  William  G.       Smltheman,  James  C. 
Hubert',  David  L.  Speed,  WiUlam  H..  Jr. 

Hudson,  Carl  E.  Spencer,  Sidney  T. 

Jantz,  Michael  W.         Sprey,  Douglas 
Johnston,  Richard  E.    Stone.  Frederick  C. 
Jolnes,  James  J.  Stosel,  Stanley  L. 

Jones,  Richard  L.  Sullivan,  Joseph  E. 

Jorgenson,  Richard  C.  Tellman,  Donald  P. 
Kanneglesea,  Andrew  Tinnon,  Lloyd  D. 

A.  Tourlgny,  Leonard  R. 

Keaton,  William  G.       Velsor,  Herbert  F. 
Keith,  Donald  R.  Warren.  WllUam  L. 

Krawchuk,  Peter  Watson,  Tannls  R. 

Kressel,  Herbert  J.        Wells,  Eugene  A. 
Lafleur,  Jean  R.  Welsh.  Edward  L. 

Larock,  PrancU  J.         Wilson,  Robert  T. 
Lawron,  Richard  W.     Wlltzlus,  Lawrence  N. 
Lenz,  Jack  C.  Wisdom.  Hayden  R. 

Linsley,  WlUiam  P.       Wray,  Donald  M- 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  chief  warrant  officer,  W-3,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Aldrlch,  Marvin  M.       Johnson,  Roland  L. 
Allen,  Raymond  S.        Katterer.  Prank  R. 
Bishop,  John  P.  Kremsner,  Carl  J. 

Booth,  Thomas  G.  Lamb,  Gerald  M. 

Brlody,  John  H.  Melvln,  Van 

Brown,  Albert  L.,  Jr.      Meyer,  Harry  W. 
Bull,  Charles  H.  Murphy,  William  J. 

Butler.  Kelly.  Jr.  Neely.  Benjamin  C. 

Cady.  Howard  P.  Neil.  Richard  C. 

Carl.  Charles  L.  Jr.        Nelson.  Warren  H. 
Carr   Robert  G.  Nelson.  Warren  K. 

Casey  Henry  P..  Jr.       Gates,  Bob,  Jr. 
Chandler,  Nell  B.  Orr,  Charles  P. 

Chastaln,  Edward  C.     Parrls.  Eddie  R. 
Durland,  Ray  M.  Peters,  Randolph 

Edwards,  Charles  R.     Player,  Charles  E. 
Ellis,  John  W.,  Jr.  Proctor,  Marlow 

Epoch,  Paul  Soler,  Carlos  R. 

Ferguson,  John  R.        Steadman,  Joseph  D. 
Pickett.  Lawrence  E.     stowers,  Bernard  L. 
Ganey,  Walter  F.  Tarklngton.  Dewey  A. 

Glaab,  George  W.  Turetz,  Richard 

Haldeman,  Leonard  D.xurner,  Jack  D. 
Hathcock,  Milton  T.      Wagner,  Charles  P.. 
Hill,  Francis  E.  Jr. 

Hyatt.  Gerald  C.  Wilkes.  Roy  W. 

Isebrands.  Arthur  B.     Yarbrough,  Lawrence 
Jacobs,  Meredith  D.  B. 

Jensen.  Dana  C.  Youngdahl.  Robert  J. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  chief  warrant  officer,  W-4,  subject  to  qual- 
ification therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Baldasari,  NUo  J.  Doss,  Edward  H. 

Bowman.  Glenn  P.  Falnl,  Orlando  R. 
Brldenstlne,  Harold  L.Gay.  William  C. 
Campbell.  William  H.  Hutchison.  Frank 
Canfield,  Glenn  R.  Mitchell,  Leonard  T. 
Chadwlck,  William  R.  Shrum,  Wayne  A. 
Crawford,  Warren  H.  White,  Charles  R. 
Daniels,  William  J.  Whltt,  William  F. 
Dignon,  Donald  H. 

The   follovrtng-named   Naval   Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates  to  be  perma- 
nent ensigns  in   the  Line  <^i  Staff  Corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law : 
Robert  M.  Baxter 
Gary  J.  Caswell 
John  H.  Smith 

William  M.  Phillips  (Naval  Reserve  officer) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  commander 
and  a  temporary  commander  In  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

David  L.  Jackson  (civilian  college  grad- 
uate) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade)  and  a  temporary  lieutenant  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following- named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law; 
Robert  E.  Carson  Richard  A.  Nelson 

Lawrence  M.  Clbula      Jeffrey  H.  Scavron 
Nicholas  J.  Colosl  Larry  V.  Staker 

Robert  P.  B.  Hayes        Loys  E.  Williams 
Stephen  Helsler 

Richard  P.  Whltlock  (civilian  college  grad- 
uate) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a 
temporary  lieutenant  commander  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Richard  S.  Wood  (clvlUan  college  grad- 
uate) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade)  and  a  temporary  lieutenant  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
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WlUlam  H.  Anderson 
John  W.  BaU«y 
Charles  B.  Hort^n 
Donald  L.  Ultcb(  11 


Joseph  P.  Nowsk 
Harold  E.  Ston« 
William  W.  aulUvaa 
Harvard  J.  VanBelota 


John  C.  Marsiall.  US.  Navy,  retired,  to  be 
reappointed  fropi  the  temporary  disability 
retired  list  as  llfcutenant  In  the  Line  of  the 
Navy,  subject  t4>  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  U  w. 

WlUlam  J.  Wagner  (Naval  Reserve  officer) 
to  be  a  permanent  commander  In  the  Medi 
cal  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  followlng^named  chief  warrant  officers 
to  be  ensigns  in  the  Navy,  limited  duty  only, 
for  temporary  service  In  the  classification 
Indicated  and  as  permanent  warrants  and/ or 
permanent  and  temporary  warrants  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 


Robert  Nolin 


James  J.  C; 
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AVTATBK    MAINTSNANCE 

Donald  J.  Norttirup 
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DICAL    CORPS 

The  followlng-iiamed  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers)* io  be  p4rmanent  Lieutenants  and 
temporary  Lleut^ant  Commanders  in  the 
Medical  Corps  oi  the  Navy  subject  to  the 
qualifications  thqrefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Ralph  D.  D'Amire 

Don&ld  P.  Hageii 

The  foUowlng-tiamed  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  Lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  Lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy  subject  to  the 
qualifications  tharefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Regg  V.  Antle  James  O.  Houghton 

Harry  A.  Bigley,  ji.        Robert  S.  Knapp 
John  W.  Carlisle,  ^r.      WUUam  C.  Seal 
Gary  R.  Donshik   j         George  A.  XHch 
William  J.  Oallagl^er 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nomliuitions  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  8,  1»«9: 

DiR>CTO«  or  TRX  Mint 

Mary  Brooks,  of  Idaho,  to  be  Director  of 
the  Mint  for  a  term  of  S  years. 

District  Court  of  thk  Vugim  Islands 
Almertc  L.  Chrlstlaa,  of  the  ^rgln  Islands, 
to  be  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  for  a  term  of  8  years. 

U.S.  District  Judck 

Prank  H.  McPadden,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Alabsuna. 

U.S.  Attobnkts 

WllUam  H.  Stafford,  Jr..  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Florida  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

H.  Kenneth  Schroeder,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district 
of  New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Nathan  G.  Graham,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

C.  Nelson  Day,  of  Utah,  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  district  of  Utah  for  the  term  of  4 
years. 

David  A.  Brock,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Hamp- 
shire for  the  term  of  4  years. 

U.S.  M.vrsbals 

Harry  D.  Berglund,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Minnesota  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Floyd  Eugene  Carrier,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Donald  M.  Horn,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disaricament  Acbncy 
Philip  J.  Parley,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Anns  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency. 
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Dirkctor  op  trx  Cknbus 

George  Hay  Brown,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Census. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Servick 

The  foUowlng-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  the  class  of  career 
minister  to  the  class  of  career  ambassador: 

Walworth  Barbour,  of  Massachusetts. 

Wlnthrop  O.  Brown,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

C.  Burke  Elbrlck,  of  Kentucky. 

Edwin  M.  Martin,  of  Ohio. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  1  to  the  class 
of  career  minister : 

W.  Tapley  Bennett.  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 

Clarence  A.  Boonstra,  of  Michigan. 

William  C.  Burdett.  of  Georgia. 

WlUlam  I.  Cargo,  of  Florida. 

John  Hugh  Crlmmins,  of  Maryland. 

Roger  P.  Davlee.  of  California. 

WUUam  O.  Hall,  of  Oregon. 

Robinson   Mcllvalne,  of  Pennsylvania. 

C.  Robert  Moore,  of  Washington. 

David  D.  Newsom,  of  California. 

David  H.  Popper,  of  New  York. 

Stuart  W.   Rockwell,   of  Pennsylvania. 

Claude  G.  Ross,  of  California. 

Miss  Margaret  Joy  Tlbbetts,  of  Maine. 

Horace  O.  Torbert,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  foUowlng-named  Foreign  Service  in- 
formation officers  for  promotion  from  class 
I  to  the  class  of  career  minister  for  Informa- 
tion: 

Hewson  A.  Ryan,  of  Massachusetts. 

WUUam  H.  Weathersby,  of  CaUfomia. 

The  nominations  beginning  William  B 
Kelly,  to  be  a  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  ending  Walter  A. 
Weber,  to  be  a  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  July  10,  1969. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Clarence  E.  Larson,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  a  term  of  5  years  expiring  June  30,  1974. 
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PROP.  RAYM(*JD  MOUEYS  SERIES 
OP  SYNDICATED  COLUMNS  ON 
SEAPOWER   i 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   Sa|crTH    CAXOIJNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  bp  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  ^ngust  8.  1969 

Mr.  THURM6nd.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  bring  tJa  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Utiited  States  a  warning 
sounded  by  Prof.  Raymond  Moley  in  the 
last  of  his  syndioBted  columns,  which  he 
released  July  12,  1969.  after  36  years  as 
an  active  joum»list.  Professor  Moley 's 
warning  Is  of  si|ch  seriousness  for  this 
Nation  that  we  ignore  It  at  our  peril. 
For  this  very  reison,  before  I  pass  Mr. 
Moley 's  warning  bn  to  you,  I  would  like 
to  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the 
nature  and  staljure  of  the  man  who 
uttered  it. 

Raymond  Mole^  surely  needs  no  intro- 
duction in  Wash^gton,  D.C.  In  his  own 
lifetime,  and  while  still  a  widely  read 
columnist,  he  has  become  a  legend. 
Nevertheless,  the  span  of  his  experience 
:s  great;  and  a  trief  review  is  in  wder 
as  a  reminder: 

Moley  was  bori  in  Berea.  Ohio.  Sep- 
tember 27,  1886.  He  earned  a  Ph.  B..  a 
Ph.  D..  and  an  LlX).,  as  well  as  a  num- 


ber of  honorary  degrees.  He  taught 
school  and  in  1923-28  he  was  professor 
of  government  at  Columbia  University; 
1928-54,  professor  of  public  law.  He  is  the 
author  of  some  17  books  Includ- 
ing "Lessons  In  American  Citizenship," 
published  in  1917—10  editions;  "Lessons 
in  Democracy,"  1919;  "After  Seven 
Years,"  1939;  "How  To  Keep  Our  Lib- 
erty," 1952;  "The  Republican  Opportu- 
nity," 1962,  1964;  and  "The  First  New 
Deal,"  1966. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  posterity  will 
remember  Moley  principally  as  the  cre- 
ator and  head  of  President  Roosevelt's 
famous  "brain  trust."  Indeed,  during  the 
first  100  days,  Moley 's  influence  was  so 
great,  and  he  was  so  sought  after,  that 
the  word  went  around:  "If  you  want  to 
get  to  Moley,  see  Roosevelt."  In  addition 
to  his  White  House  duties,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Roosevelt  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State;  however,  he  felt  that  the 
President  was  gathering  too  much  power 
into  Federal  hands  and  resigned  from  the 
Roosevelt  administration  to  become  edi- 
tor of  a  new  weekly  magazine  Today. 
Today  became  Newsweek  and  Moley  de- 
voted himself  to  journalism— the  top- 
spot  column  in  Newsweek,  and  three  syn- 
dicated newspaper  columns  a  week — 
ever  thereafter. 

Mr.  President,  Professor  Moley  in  a 
very  real  sense  answered  his  own  rhetori- 


cal question  when  in  four  pieces  immedi- 
ately preceding  his  last,  he  stressed  the 
Soviet  Union's  challenge  at  sea.  The  cost 
of  building  up  our  sea  power — an  invinci- 
ble navy,  and  a  strong  modem  merchant 
marine— would  be  far  less  than  the  ulti- 
mate cost  of  our  delusions:  the  loss  of 
our  liberty,  perhaps  even  our  lives.  I 
salute  Raymond  Moley  for  his  many 
contributions  to  his  and  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  Mr.  Moley's  farewell  colunm  and 
his  four  columns  on  sea  power  to  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  columns 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 
July  12,  1969] 
The  Raymond  Mourr  Colttmn 
(  Note.— FoUowlng    is    an    extract    of    Mr. 
Moley's  last  column  after  36  years  as  a  Jour- 
nalist.) 

"With  the  filing  of  this  piece  I  terminate 
my  years  as  a  Journalist  . .  . 

"I  have  been  at  Uberty  to  comment  on  the 
events  oi  a  momentous  period,  and  no  pub- 
lisher or  editor  has  ever  told  me  what  to 
write,  what  not  to  write,  nor  criticized  my 
choice  of  opinions  .  .  . 

"These  brief  chronicles  of  the  times  have 
concerned  themselves  with  a  change  in  our 
national  life  and  pubUc  poUciee  greater  than 
in  any  period  since  colonial  days.  And  per- 
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haps  my  reflections  on  that  change  deserve 
note  In  this  final  piece. 

"In  a  similar  summing  up,  Arthur  Krock 
at  the  end  of  his  Memoirs  says  this  about 
what  he  calls  'the  great  change':  'From  these 
consequences  I  have  contracted  a  visceral 
fear.  It  is  that  the  tenure  of  the  United  States 
as  the  first  power  In  the  world  may  be  one 
of  the  shortest  in  history." 

■I  cannot  claim  a  parity  with  Arthur  Krock 
as  a  writer  nor  In  capacity  for  observation. 
But  there  are  parallels.  He  and  I  were  born 
in  the  same  year  in  the  Midwest  and  we  spent 
our  earlier  years  there.  We  have  witnessed 
the  same  national  scene,  commented  upon 
the  same  national  trends  and  have  known 
most  of  the  same  national  figures  who  have 
shaped  national  policy.  We  were  both 
brought  up  in  the  old-style  Democratic  Party 
and  both  have  noted  the  transformation  of 
that  party  by  F.  D.  R.  around  1936.  There 
began  'the  great  change." 

"I  agree  with  the  many  specifics  which 
prompted  Arthur  Krock's  somber  conclu- 
sion. Foremost  among  them  are  the  trans- 
formation of  a  federal  union  into  a  mass 
democracy;  a  republic  which  has  become  a 
paternal  welfare  state  which,  as  De  Tocque- 
vlUe  prophesied  134  years  ago,  'takes  upon 
Itself  alone  the  power  to  secure  (for  its  sub- 
jects) their  gratifications  and  to  watch  over 
their  fati,'  and  to  pay  for  this  monstrous 
paternalism  the  acceptance  of  a  ruinous  fis- 
cal policy. 

"These  I  believe  are  but  the  symptoms  of 
a  deeper  infection.  A  state  of  apathetic  per- 
missiveness Induced  by  twin  delusions:  that 
great  national  might  is  ours  in  perpetuity 
and  that  what  is  called  a  free  society  is  in- 
destructible. 

"Perhaps  these  delusions  are  Induced  by 
confusing  freedom  with  liberty.  Santayana 
has  reminded  vta  that  semantlcally  freedom 
is  Teutonic  In  origin  and  liberty  Is  Latin. 
The  'blessings  of  liberty'  as  written  by  the 
makers  of  our  Constitution  imply  laws  and 
authority  which  protect  those  who  enjoy 
them.  Freedom  provides  no  blessings.  It  cre- 
ates  no   environment  but  chaos. 

"Thus  we  have  permitted  the  1941-1969 
Supreme  Covirt  to  distort  our  society  into  a 
tyranny  of  ma.;orltles.  even  minorities.  For 
at  all  times  public  opinion,  through  Congress 
and  the  states,  have  had  constitutional  pow- 
er to  curb  the  court. 

"Our  conceits  about  indestructible  na- 
tional power  and  liberty  have  blinded  us  to 
our  responsibilities  abroad  as  the  world's 
foremost  power.  This  might  have  been  possi- 
ble In  a  world  of  like-minded  nations.  But 
the  Communist  challenge  denies  those  as- 
sumptions and  Is  bent  on  destroying  our 
might  and  on  obliterating  personal  liberty 
everywhere.  In  this  real  world  there  can  be 
no  isolation  and  no  fortress  America. 

"My  question  is  whether  we  can  afford  our 
delusions." 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 

May  31, 1969) 
The  Relevance  of  Admiral  Mahan 
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History  has  a  way  of  reciting  the  fortunes 
of  nations  in  terms  of  great  commeoiders  and 
statesmen  who,  from  time  to  time,  have 
dominated  the  forces  that  determined  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  world  affairs.  But  more  often  than 
not,  there  were  students  removed  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  action  who  saw  deeply  Into 
the  meaning  of  political  and  mUltary  power 
and  who,  in  their  findings  and  prophecies, 
provided  guidance  for  nations  and  their  lead- 
ers. Such  a  Nestor  was  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan 
whose  great  books  In  the  18908  on  sea  power 
have  profoundly  Influenced  strategy  of 
Britain,  Germany,  Japan,  United  States  and, 
more  recently,  Soviet  Russia. 

Mahan  was  bom  at  West  Point  In  1840  and 
he  was  raised  among  books  and  amid  the  fine 
thinking  and  the  discussion  of  men  whose 


profession  concerned  military  strategy  and 
world  affairs.  His  father  was  professor  of  mili- 
tary engineering.  When  Mahan  was  12,  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  came  to  the  academy  as  superin- 
tendent, George  B.  McClellan  was  a  Junior 
engineer  officer  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  a 
student.  Despite  this  Army  background,  the 
boy's  interest  turned  to  the  sea,  apparently 
influenced  by  the  stories  of  Marryat  and  of 
naval  historians.  He  attended  Columbia  Col- 
lege and  m  1856  was  made  a  midshipman  at 
Annapolis.  He  was  rated  there  as  a  brilliant 
stvident. 

After  Annapolis,  he  served  at  sea  as  an 
officer  on  various  naval  vessels,  but  after  1870 
he  seemed  to  have  considerable  time  for  study 
and  In  1885  was  assigned  to  the  new  Naval 
War  College. 

The  college  was  short  of  money,  talent  and 
books.  But  Mahan  supplied  the  need  for  a 
text  by  writing  his  great  seminal  work,  '"nie 
Influence  of  Sea  Power  Upon  History,  1660- 
1783."  Seven  years  later  he  had  added  two 
more  books  on  the  subject  "The  Influence  of 
Sea  Power  Upon  the  French  Revolution  and 
Empire"  and  "The  Ufe  of  Nelson."  This  tril- 
ogy constitutes  his  contribution  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  Influence  of  sea  power 
upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations. 

Sea  power,  as  Mahan  defined  It.  is  the  total 
influence  on  the  high  seas  of  a  nation  and 
the  ancillary  means  of  supporting  its  ves- 
sels. This  Includes  Its  navy,  Its  merchant 
fleet,  including  Its  fishing  and  exploratory 
ships,  plus  its  far-flung  bases  for  repairs  and 
refitting.  The  navy  U  its  potential  to  keep 
sea  lanes  open  In  war  and  In  peace. 

In  elaborating  his  theme.  Mahan  traced 
his  subject  back  to  the  Punic  Wars  when 
Rome  by  its  superiority  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean frustrated  Hannibal's  almost  success- 
ful Invasion  by  land.  And  his  books  ended 
with  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  by  the  British 
despite  French  victories  on  the  Continent. 
Thus  Mahan  proved  that  there  had  always 
been  the  reality  of  sea  over  land.  But  no  one 
had  so  comprehensively  explained  this  essen- 
tial factor  in  world  affairs. 

The  British  were  the  first  to  recognize  the 
Immense  importance  of  Mahan's  writings 
and  he  was  acclaimed  without  restraint  over 
there  One  of  the  first  to  grasp  his  meaning 
in  the  United  States  was  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, whose  actions  In  the  Navy  Department 
and  as  President  were  gtUded  through  his 
close  association  with  Mahan.  These  books, 
especially  the  first  one,  were  translated 
worldwide.  In  Japan,  Adm.  Togo,  whose  fleet 
shattered  the  Russians  in  1905,  freely  ac- 
knowledged his  debt  to  Mahan  and  made  his 
works  required  texts  in  Japan's  military  and 
naval  colleges.  In  1894  the  German  Kaiser 
told  an  American  friend  that  he  had  "de- 
voured" Mahan's  book  and  placed  it  on  all 
of  his  naval  ships  and  from  then  on  built 
the  great  navy  which  was  designed  to  chal- 
lenge British  superiority  on  the  sea. 

The  British  government,  spurred  by  the 
Geman  threat,  greatly  strengthened  Its  own 
fleet  in  the  years  before  World  War  I.  In  the 
United  States,  as  we  all  know,  T.R.  was  the 
first  President  to  dedicate  himself  to  naval 
construction.  He  said.  "In  the  vitally  impor- 
tant task  of  convincing  (the  American 
people)  of  naval  needs,  Mahan  stood  alone. 
There  Is  no  one  else  In  his  class  or  anywhere 
near  It." 

In  short,  Mahan  touched  off  a  revolution- 
ary age  of  naval  construction.  In  the  years 
that  followed  1890  and  until  1914,  the  yearly 
expenditures  of  eight  foremost  nations  in- 
creased 440%. 

Since  1950  Soviet  Russia's  merchant  ma- 
rine, plus  formidable  naval  construction,  has 
moved  up  to  open  competition  with  the 
United  States.  In  the  crisU  that  now  faces 
the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans,  the  relevance  of  Mahan  is  quite  clear. 
Our   confrontation  with  the   Soviets   seems 
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inevitable,  not  necessarily  In  hot  wa».  but  in 
potential  control  of  the  great  sea  routes. 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 
June  14,  1969] 
A    Northwest    Passage — At    Long    Last 
The  proposal  of  the  Humble  Oil  and  Re- 
fining Co.  and  associated  companies  to  spend 
millions  to  create  a  sea  route  from  the  Alas- 
kan and  Canadian  oil  flelds  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean   should    Ignite   the   Interest   of   every 
observer    of    foreign    affairs.    For    this    plan, 
if   successfully   carried   out,   will   be   of   in- 
calculable advantage  to  the  Western  world. 
An  Incidental  result  will  be  to  teach  land- 
locked and  Isolationist  Americans  the  vital 
importance   of   trade   routes   by   sea   in  the 
shaping  of  this  naUon's  foreign  policy. 

As  every  schoolboy  knows.  Columbus'  pur- 
pose was  to  find  a  route  westward  to  the 
Orient.  While  his  voyages  opened  a  new  con- 
tinent, they  did  not  achieve  their  earlier 
purpose.  Five  years  after  1492  another  Ital- 
ian. John  Cabot,  who  had  removed  to  Eng- 
land, received  authority  and  means  from 
King  Henry  VII  to  seek  a  sea  route  north  of 
the  American  continent  to  "India  and  Ca- 
thay." His  efforts  and  those  of  his  son  Se- 
bastian ended  in  ley  frustration. 

In  the  next  century  Sir  Martin  Froblsher 
renewed  the  quest,  but  he  had  to  settle  for 
claiming  certain  icy  lands  In  the  name  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  by  bringing  back  to 
England  certain  ore  which  proved  to  be 
worthless. 

In  the  years  that  followed  there  were 
many  explorations,  until  in  1846  Sir  John 
FrankUn,  a  veteran  of  Trafalgar  and  of  sev- 
eral land  explorations,  set  out  with  two  ships 
to  find  the  Northwest  Passage.  His  expedi- 
tion vanished  and  It  was  14  years  later  that 
the  remains  were  found.  All  hands  had 
perished. 

In  this  century  a  great  deal  has  been  added 
to  information  about  the  geography  of  the 
region,  and  new  technology  has  added  to 
the  means  of  exploration  and  communica- 
tion. In  1906  Roald  Amundsen  announced 
that  he  had  made  a  passage  with  a  small 
ship  and  six  companions.  The  voyage  con- 
sumed three  years. 

Subsequently,  exploration  of  water  pass- 
ages through  the  ley  north  of  the  Canadian 
mainland  continued.  Smaller  Canadian  ves- 
sels made  a  number  of  passages  prior  to  1956. 
But  there  still  remained  the  task  of  find- 
ing a  route  for  larger  ship  transportation. 
The  American  Navy  was  interested  because 
of  its  need  for  supply  routes  for  our  Distant 
Early  Warning  System. 

In  1956  Canadian  Captain  Pullen  and  a 
crew  of  240  on  the  Canadian  ship  Labrador 
made  a  passage  in  which  a  key  channel  was 
the  Bellot  Strait,  rescuing  an  American  Ice- 
breaker m  the  course  of  the  voyage. 

Meanwhile,  a  great  deal  has  been  learned 
about  the  depth  and  width  of  channels  by 
by  nuclear  submarines  operating  under  the 

iC6. 

All  this  knowledge  will  be  known  to  the  ef- 
fort announced  this  month  by  the  Humble 
president,  Charles  F.  Jones.  The  first  effort 
will  be  a  t-ip  from  New  York  in  July  by  the 
big  tanker  Manhattan,  which  has  been  re- 
constructed for  ice-breailng.  But  once  such 
a  route  becomes  practical  for  tankers,  his 
company  will  build  six  250.000-pound  Ice- 
breaklng  tankers  at  a  cost  of  $300  million. 
And  other  companies,  he  says,  vrtth  oil  prop- 
erties in  Alaska  and  northern  Canada  will 
probably  build  25  or  30  tankers  for  their  pur- 
poses. 

For  the  oil  potential  In  that  field  U  esti- 
mated to  be  equal  to  or  more  than  that  of 
the  entire  Middle  East. 

At  one  point  in  this  new  trade  route  there 
is  a  spot  equidistant  from  New  York,  Tokyo 
and  London.  Thus  It  will  affect  all  trade 
routes  and  calculations  as  far  distant  as  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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[From  the  L^  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 
iuneai,  1069] 

THK  PnSIAN  Qvk^,  TBK  WXSTKKN  WOKU)  AtTO 
TRB   SOTBT 

It  Is  somewhat  early  to  calculate  the  ef- 
fect upon  the  economies  of  the  Western  na- 
tions and  Japan  of  the  Immense  oil  dis- 
coveries tn  nortHern  Alaska  and  Canada  and 
the  projected  se»  routes  from  those  sources 
to  the  Bast  and  West.  That  was  the  subject  of 
my  piece  a  week  ago.  But  meanwhile  those 
countries,  excertt  the  United  States,  are 
heavily  dependent  upon  oil  from  the  Persian 
Oulf  area.  | 

According  to  a  recent  report  by  the  George- 
town Center  for!  Strategic  and  International 
Studies,  half  of  Western  Europe's  oil  supplies 
and  80%  of  Japati's  come  from  that  gulf  area. 
Britain  and  Prates  one-half.  West  Oermany 
one-third.  Italy  75%.  And  our  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia  >re  largely  dependent  upon 
oil  from  the  gulf| 

This  oil  must  in  major  part  be  transported 
by  mora  or  less!  clearly  defined  sea  routes. 
The  Georgetown  jreport  says  that  "any  situa- 
tion which  wouM  put  a  major  power  hostile 
to  the  West  astride  these  oil  suppUes  would 
be  Intolerable."  And.  there  might  be  added, 
any  sea  routes  leading  from  those  supplies 
must  ,  not  be  i  hreatened  by  Communist 
powers.. 

Those  routes,  as  well  as  the  stability  of  the 
gulf  region,  hav  s  recently  been  profoundly 
affected  by  two  developments:  One  is  the 
planned  withdrawal  of  the  British  from  the 
Indian  Ocean,  tiom  its  stabilizing  influence 
among  the  Arab  states  and  from  the  chan- 
nels from  the  giilf  to  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic.  The  otier  is  the  growing  sea  power 
of  Soviet  Russia  its  naval  and  commercial 
presence  in  the  ludlan  Ocean  and,  because  ol 
the  closing  of  th!  Suez  Canal.  Its  use  of  the 
sea  route  from  Us  huge  base  at  Vladivostok 
around  Southeas  ;  Asia. 

Traditionally.  ;he  relative  importance  of 
nations,  their  reli  tlons  to  each  other  and  the 
rivalries  among  them  are  importantly  af- 
fected by  changlig  sea  routes.  At  this  time 
the  two  developments  described  above  are 
of  profound  im]  lortance  not  only  to  the 
countries  dtrectlsr  concerned  but  to  the 
United  States,  -whose  naval  power  is  still 
predominant.  Oui  commitments  are  not  only 
to  Western  Eurojie  b\it  to  the  countries  on 
the  great  A3latlc  perimeter  from  Japan  and 
Korea.  South  Viel  nam,  Thailand  to  Australia 
and  India. 

The  American  role  Involves  its  commit- 
ment to  Its  insistence  upon  freedom  of  ttie 
seas  and  the  sea  p  assages  for  our  friends  and 
also  our  potential  rivals.  This  Involves  a  con- 
siderable burden  '  vhich,  while  decried  by  our 
land-locked  Isolationists  at  home.  Is  Im- 
posed upon  us  b]  our  great  sea  power  and 
in  the  Western  Pacific  by  our  victory  In 
World  War  U  and  the  subsequent  disarma- 
ment of  Japan.  Soviet  Russia  has  no  such 
commitment  to  fieedom  of  the  seas. 

Japan's  growth  lis  an  industrial  nation  (ac- 
centuated by  the  disarmament  imposed  by 
US)  has  rendered  it  heavUy  dependent  upon 
oil  and  iron  ore  available  only  by  sea.  In 
large  part  these  components  are  supplied  by 
the  Persian  Gulf,  dhe  United  States,  Australia 
and  India.  These  iupplles  must  come  by  two 
sea  routes;  the  Strilt  of  Malacca  and  through 
the  Indonesian  islands.  These  routes,  unless 
we  choose  to  turn  Japan  toward  communism, 
we  must  protect. 

For  reasons  quite  unlike  those  of  Japan, 
Soviet  Russia  uses  the  Strait  of  Malacca  ( now 
that  Suez  Is  cloied)  for  access  Into  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
Soviet  government  has  built  an  Immense 
base  at  Vladlvosiok  out  of  which  there 
emerges  all  of  the  components  of  sea  power : 
navy  units,  merchant  ships,  lu  fishing  and 
oceanographic  resebrch  fleet.  Its  route  passes 
friendly  North  Vietnam  where  it  finds  fa- 
cilities for  refueliig  and   refitting.   .And  Its 
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behavior  Indicates  every  Intention  to  move 
Into  the  gap  created  by  Brttlsb  withdrawal. 
The  Georgetown  report  says  that  "the  mini- 
mum Soviet  goal  Is  to  end  the  Western  power 
monopoly  In  the  Persian  Oulf  by  Its  presence 
there  while  Its  maximum  goal  Is  to  dominate 
the  oil  souroee  there  and  exclude  it  to  the 
Western  nations  and  Japan." 

The  Georgetown  report  suggests  that  the 
British  withdrawal  be  somewhat  delayed  and 
that  the  United  States  with  a  limited  naval 
presence  contribute  to -the  stabilization  of 
the  area  and  also  to  the  neutralization  of 
Soviet  Influence. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  i Calif.)  Times, 
June  29,  19691 
The  Soviet  Challenge  at  Sea 
At   the   moment,   our   nuclear   and,   more 
specifically,  our  missile  capability  absorb  the 
attention  of  the  President,  the  Congress  and 
the  press.  This  is  quite  understandable  be- 
cause  the  prospect   of  attack  and  response 
through  the  great  air  spaces  suggests  a  dis- 
aster from  which  neither  the  United  States 
nor  the  Soviet  Union  could  emerge  sis  a  ma- 
jor world  power. 

But  in  another  and  seemingly  more  remote 
area,  the  Soviet  challenge  is  Just  as  real.  That 
Is  in  the  realm  of  sea  power.  But  since  so 
many  of  us,  and  our  representatives  In  Con- 
gress live  In  what  we  conceive  to  be  land- 
locked security,  sea  power  Is  conceived  to  be 
of  interest  only  to  admlrtils,  shipping  tycoons 
and  long-range  strategic  experts.  Moreover, 
the  development  of  our  well-advertised  nu- 
clear-propelled and  missile-armed  submarine 
fleet  has  Induced  many  to  believe  that  our 
Navy  is  now  invulnerable. 

Adm.  Hyman  Rlckover,  who  developed  the 
nuclear  submarine,  and  Sen.  Henry  Jackson, 
who  might  have  been  secretary  of  defense, 
have  recently  warned  that  In  perhaps  five 
years  the  Russians  will  have  neutralized 
that  weapon  with  their  own  submarine  fleet. 
Their  advantage  there  is  375  to  143.  But  more 
important,  their  nuclear  submarines  now 
number  65  compared  with  our  85.  And  their 
building  capacity  is  20  a  year.  And  only  last 
summer  one  of  our  carriers  in  the  Pacific 
discovered  that  the  speed  of  a  Soviet  nuclear 
submarine  considerably  exceeds  that  of 
our  own. 

These  comparislons,  like  the  debate  over 
the  Safeguard  ABM  system,  concern  only 
the  possibility  of  armed  conflict.  But  sea 
power  also  Involves  comparisons  between 
fleets  engaged  In  the  purstiits  of  peace.  Eco- 
nomic growth  largely  involves  commerce  over 
the  seas  in  merchant  ships.  And  in  this  area 
Soviet  power  may  already  tie  equal  to  ours. 
And  its  rate  of  growth  is  much  greater. 

The  latest  and  most  informative  report  on 
SoNiet  sea  power  is  a  small  book  Issued  this 
month  by  the  Georgetown  University  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Studies.  Com- 
posed by  a  panel  of  qualified  experts,  this 
book  shows  that  the  growth  of  the  Soviet 
merchant  fleet  since  Khrushchev  took  power 
has  been  sensational. 

This  fleet,  relatively  new  and  modern  in 
construction  and  adaptability  for  all  pur- 
poses, piles  all  the  seas  and  sea  routes  of  the 
world.  It  consists  of  dry  cargo  vessels,  tank- 
ers, passenger  ships,  a  fishing  fleet  (the  larg- 
est in  the  world) ,  icebreakers,  oceanographic 
research  explorers  and  so  on. 

In  supf»ort  of  this  Immense  enterprise  is 
the  new  Russian  navy.  In  addition  to  the 
submarine  fleet,  there  is  a  large  variety  of 
surface  ships  excepting  carriers.  These  were 
ostentatiously  displayed  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  1967  and  since  then  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  where  the  Soviets  plan  to  move  in 
as  the  British  move  out.  Many  of  these  sur- 
face ships  carry  missiles  for  all  purposes. 

There  is  an  unpublished  article  by  Adm 
John  D.  Hayes,  a  distinguished  student  of 
sea  power,  which  has  some  most  significant 
comments  upon  the  U.S.  Navy.  He  points 
out  that  much  of  our  Navy  Is  of  World  War 
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n  vintage.  We  seem  to  have  written  off  the 
construction  of  such  modem  siirface  ships 
as  those  of  the  Russians,  except  carriers  and 
the  usual  complement  of  ships  to  support 
the  carriers. 

He  says:  "The  U.S.  Navy  has  paid  little 
attention  to  the  war-time  protection  ol 
trade.  It  is  a  Navy  largely  dominated  by 
aviation  officers  with  little  experience  with 
ships  other  than  carriers.  A  major  portion  of 
its  naval  capital  is  Invested  in  nuclear  de- 
terrense."  And  as  Adm.  Rlckover  shows,  so 
far  as  submarines  are  concerned,  we  may 
soon  find  this  nuclear-deterrence  advantage 
neutralized. 

These  comparisons  and  contrasts,  so  far  as 
sea  power  la  concerned,  are  largely  depend- 
ent upon  relative  capacities  for  new  con- 
struction. The  Soviet  system  operates  in  a 
closed  society  and  has  two  advantages.  It 
need  not  concern  itself  with  labor  union 
power  in  construction  and  operation,  espe- 
cially in  its  merchant  fleet.  And  the  money 
necessary  is  gotten  by  squeezing  domestic- 
affairs  funds  to  a  minimum.  Thus,  the  very 
nature  of  the  two  societies  is  a  determining 
factor  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  aspects  of 
national  policy. 


PLAY      IT      SAFE— MAINTAIN      OUR 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  8,  1969 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  Senate  has  voted  to  continue  de- 
veloping our  ABM  system  as  proposed  by 
President  Nixon  in  his  so-called  Safe- 
guard plan,  we  who  represent  the  peo- 
ple and  upon  whom  the  responsibilities 
for  maintaining  a  peace-preserving  na- 
tional defense  system,  must  not  rest  on 
our  oars  and  £issume  that  all  is  well.  We 
must  anticipate — and  reject — other  pro- 
posals which  would  in  effect  weaken  our 
capacity  to  defend  America  while  at  the 
same  time  giving  encouragement  and 
false  hope  to  those  who  would  destroy  our 
way  of  life. 

An  editorial  in  the  Los  Angeles,  Calif.. 
Herald-Examiner  of  July  23,  1969,  sum- 
marizes its  position  in  support  of  a  strong 
America  in  a  succinct  concluding  sen- 
tence which  reads,  "It  is  better  to  be  safe 
than  sorry,"  when  arriving  at  decisions 
related  to  our  national  defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  entitled  "Play  It 
Safe"  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Play  It  Safe 

While  we  bask  in  the  radiance  of  one  of 
man's  epic  achievements,  we  should  not  for- 
get even  momentarUy  the  telling  points 
emphasized  by  Sen.  Karl  E.  Mundt  (R-S.D.I 
in   a   speech   to   the   U.S.   Senate   yesterday. 

Mundt  spoke  in  behalf  of  President  Nixon's 
request  to  proceed  without  delay  on  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  System.  The  system  would  pro- 
tect this  nation  against  baUlstlc  rnitmiip  at- 
tack of  a  massilve  type.  Among  points  made 
by  Sen  Mundt  in  the  program's  support  are: 

1 — Tlie  United  States  never  must  allow 
itself  to  lag  behind  the  military  strength  of 
potential  enemies,  if  our  lives  are  to  remain 
secure.  The  Safeguard  is  vitally  Important  to 
a  "totally  adequate  and  sufficient  defense 
system." 


2 — The  one  and  only  sure  w«y  to  determine 
that  the  ABM  will  do  Its  Job  as  a  defenslvs 
shield  Is  through  research,  develt^»ment,  de- 
sign and  deployment. 

3 — Denying  the  Administration  the  ability 
to  move  ahead  with  the  ABM  system  would 
be  sending  oiur  negotiators  with  the  U^R 
to  the  conference  table  devoid  of  any  "trad- 
ing stock"  in  this  area  of  discussion.  Our 
position  would  be  about  as  tenable  as  if  we 
proposed  that  the  Soviets  tear  down  and 
demolish  their  ABM  installations  In  exchange 
for  the  tearing  up  of  U.S.  blueprints. 

4 — An  effective  defense  against  any  enemy's 
offensive  striking  power — such  as  the  ABM 
Is  designed  to  provide — serves  as  a  strong 
deterrent  against  attack  as  well  as  protection 
against  the  possibility  of  an  all-out  nuclear 
devastation  catised  by  accident. 

It  Is  "better  to  be  safe  than  sorry." 


DESEGREGATION  DEFINITION 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 


or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
subject  of  desegregation,  the  New  York 
Times  presented  a  sound  interpretation 
of  the  latest  House  education  bill.  It  Is 
interestliig  that  an  ofDcial  of  the  Justice 
Department's  civil  rights  section  recent- 
ly remarked  that  it  would  take  a  hun- 
dred agents  to  effect  a  desegregation  pro- 
gram In  New  York  City. 

We  wonder  when  the  New  York  Times 
will  actively  work  out  this  program  in 
New  York  City,  as  lit  could  be  a  mod^ 
for  the  Nation.       / 

Below  is  an  interpretive  editorial  writ- 
ten in  the  Dallas  Morning  News  written 
on  August  4 : 

The  SPLrr  Dktinitio*! 
According  to  the  New  York  Times  News 
Serrtce,    the    House     voted    Thursday     "to 
sharply   curb   federal   efforts   to   desegregate 
pubUc  scbocds." 

The  writer's  use  of  a  split  infinitive  does 
not  cause  any  confusion  there,  but  his  use 
of  the  split  definition  does.  The  trouble  Is 
that  In  this  context  there  Is  a  traditional 
definition  of  "desegregate"  and  a  newer  one 
used  by  progressives,  some  HEW  officials  and, 
apparently,  the  New  Yock  Times. 

By  the  traditional  definition,  desegrega- 
tion of  public  schools  Is  the  removal  of 
radally  discriminatory  enrollment  policies. 
The  purpose  of  the  process,  by  this  defini- 
tion, is  to  prevent  tax-supported  schools 
from  either  accepting  or  tuming  away 
youngsters  on  the  basis  of  thair  race. 

The  newer  definition  of  desegregation  la  dif- 
ferent in  both  meaning  and  purpose.  Under 
its  terms,  desegregation  Is  the  process  of  en- 
forcing in  all  schools  an  enrollment  pollg 
that  will  Tti'^<"»«'"  a  racial  balance  that  HEW 
has  determined  to  be  the  proper  ona.  The 
purpose  of  desegregation,  by  this  use  of  th« 
word.  Is  to  ensure  that  no  school  has  less 
than  50  per  cent  white  students. 

The  first  process  was  aimed  at  making 
schools  color-blind;  the  second  requires  that 
they  become  acutely  color -conscious.  In  order 
to  establish  and  maintain  the  racial  proptw^ 
tlons  demanded  on  pain  of  deprlval  of  fed- 
eral funds,  the  schools  must  regard  their 
students  as  race  unlta.  They  must,  to  ensure 
that  they  have  so  many  of  this  color — but 
not  too  many — and  so  many  of  that — but  not 

too  few.  

This  is  the  type  of  HEW -style  "desegrega- 
tion" thstt  the  HoioBe  voMd  to  curb.  And 
there  are  several  good  reaaoos  for  doing  so. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  is  the  fact  that  In  several  previous 
laws  Congress  had  made  it  clear  that  its 
definition  of  desegregation  does  not  mean 
setting  up  ft  national  pattern  for  the  ideal 
racial  mix  in  every  school. 

The  19«4  Civil  Rl^ts  Law,  which  gave 
HEW  the  school  desegregation  Job,  expressly 
forbade  It  or  any  other  federal  agency  oc 
ccurt  to  bus  students  to  achieve  a  pattern 
of  racial  balance.  A  1966  amendment  to  the 
education  act  repeated  this,  and  the  fiscal 
1969  appropriation  bill  prohibited  the  with- 
holding of  funds  to  force  the  schools  to  bal- 
ance their  racial  proportions. 

These  prohibitions  seem  to  have  little  ef- 
fect on  the  actions  of  HEW.  Now  the  House 
has  repeated  itself  once  agam  by  barring  the 
withholding  of  federal  funds  to  force  bus- 
sing or  the  closing  of  schools  to  achieve  ra- 
cial balance. 

The  Congress  is  still  striving  for  desegre- 
gation, but  the  desegregation  that  will  elimi- 
nate racial  bars  and  allow  public  schools  to 
get  on  with  their  most  important  Job :  Giving 
children  the  best  education  that  they  csm. 

Unfortunately  HEW,  using  lU  own  defini- 
tion of  what  constitutes  desegregation,  con- 
tinues to  strive  to  use  Congress'  authority  to 
make  every  school  conform  to  the  racial  pro- 
portions that  the  department  thinks  best. 

The  House  is  not  trying  to  bring  back  Jim 
Crow.  It  is  merely  trying  to  clip  the  wings 
of  the  HEW  officials  who  are  set  on  flying  In 
the  wrong  direction. 


REGIONAL  PLANNING  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  S,  1969 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  is  long  since  past  when  full  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  growth  and 
development  problems  facing  communi- 
ties across  the  country ;  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  allow  the  largely  unplanned 
and  uncoordinated  development  polictee 
characteristic  of  the  past  to  haphaaarcUy 
affect  the  social,  physical,  and  economic 
development  erf  our  communities. 

The  Genesee-Plnger  Lakes  Regional 
Planning  Board  is  a  fine  example  of  an 
organisation  which  has  recognized  not 
only  the  importance  of  belaiwed  anA  co- 
ordinated derelopment  policies,  bat  also 
the  opportmil'ties  provided  by  the  phj^l- 
cal,  economic,  and  social  environment  of 
western  New  York. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
c<rileagues  to  a  recent  speech  delivered 
by  Dr.  Stuart  Denslow,  exectitive  dlreet<» 
of  the  Genesee-Plnger  Lakes  Regional 
Plamiing  Board,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcorb, 
as  follows: 

WnrxxN   Nxw   Yokk   Statx 

(An     address     before    the    Klwanls     CTub, 

Rochester,  N.T.,  June  19) 

INTROOTTCTtOIC 

The  historic  pattern  of  American  Economic 
DevdopnMBt  Planning  may  be  amply  called 
spoAtaneoos.  Mnch  of  the  success  as  well  as 
failures  to  date  is  a  result  of  millions  of  in- 
dlTklutkl  dacislona  by  bualneaa  orgamtaatlorn 
governments  and  just  plain  people.  In  recent 
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years.  It  must  be  granted  that  government 
has  participated  in  economic  affairs  through 
fiscal  policies,  grants  and  aids,  subsidies,  reg- 
ulations, research  or  resources  management. 
This  family  of  endeavors  are  the  legal  and 
administrative  manifestations  of  the  princi- 
pal issues  of  public  policy  designed  to  gnlde 
economic  development  trends  in  certain  di- 
rections, but  not  necessarily  thoroughly 
planned  direction.  The  ambivalence  result- 
ing from  these  stimuli  and  restraints  has 
prevented  a  major  economic  disaster  (de- 
pression) but  appears  to  have  accomplished 
little  in  dh^cting  the  overaU  patterns  of 
physical  and  social  development,  particu- 
larly in  urban  regions.  The  omnipresent 
crisis  of  the  day  in  most  vu-ban  centers  and 
regions  of  the  country  point  Irrefutably  to 
the  fact  that  past  development  policies  ap- 
parently have  not  accomplished  what  every- 
one seems  to  desire,  "a  balanced  economic 
social  and  physical  environment". 

(The  1964  Development  Policy  for  New 
York  State  entitled  "Cliange — Challenge  and 
Response  "  Introduced  a  new  approach  to  the 
coordination  of  physical  development  de- 
signed to  overcome  the  apparent  deficiencies 
of  public  development  policies  from  preced- 
ing decades.)  This  new  approach  to  develop- 
ment coordination  introduced  regional  plan- 
ning as  the  key.  As  I  approach  my  subject 
today.  I  do  so  somewhat  ambivalently.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  In  addition  to  telling  what 
we  are  doing  In  the  area  of  regional  plan- 
ning, I  should  spend  at  least  as  much  time, 
or  perhaps  more,  telling  you  what  we  are 
not  doing,  at  least  not  yet  doing.  The  awe- 
someness  of  the  problems  we  face  as  a  so- 
ciety and  as  a  region,  make  It  extremely  dif- 
ficult at  best  to  know  where  to  be^n  In 
describing  the  planned  and  unplanned  con- 
siderations of  continued  economic  growth 
Prom  a  regional  perspective,  we  must  ask 
ourselves — what  do  we  want  and  how  do  we 
achieve  it? — for  in  point  of  fact,  this  simple 
question  may.  In  its  answer,  present  some 
clue  as  to  the  future  expectations  for  our 
total  environment. 

PLANNINC    AND    DCVXI.Oi>MKNT 

Before  the  turn  of  the  century  Ambrose 
Bierce  wrote  a  noteworthr.  not  to  say  no- 
torious book,  called  "The  Devil's  Dictionary". 
In  his  book,  Mr.  Bierce  defines  planning  as 
"bothering  about  the  best  method  of  accom- 
plishing an  accidental  result".  As  Interesting 
as  that  definition  may  be,  it  has  a  certain 
factual  connotation  when  we  examine  all  of 
the  relationahips  which  play  into  the  matrix 
erf  continued  economic  growth. 

I  am  reminded  many  tln>es  of  tl»  refer- 
ence a  real  estate  broker  friend  of  nUne  uses 
on  frequent  occasions.  •  •  •  the  three  prin- 
ciples of  real  estate,  location,  location,  loca- 
tion. •  •  •  Location  as  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  total  environment  consi<)er»tloD 
with  respect  to  continued  eeonomle  develop- 
ment is  Important  only  when  It  la  in  apf>ro- 
prlate  balance  with  other  factors  in  th«  equa- 
tion. These  other  factors  are  natural  re- 
sources, transportation  systems,  population, 
public  services  and  technology.  Let  us  ex- 
amine briefly  this  array  of  factors  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  formula  for  continued  economic 
growth  In  Western  New  York  State. 
Location 

At  the  outset  our  location  here  has  signi- 
ficance In  relationship  to  the  great  industrial 
core  of  North  Eastern  United  States.  This 
Industrial  core  with  which  I  have  reference 
is  the  industrial  belt  reaching  from  Chicago 
on  the  west  to  Boston  on  the  east  and  is 
referred  to  in  numerous  economic  geography 
references  as  the  "iBdustrlal  North  East" 
(Within  this  area  Is  encompassed  a  mere 
7%  of  the  area  of  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, the  R«8loa  holds  43%  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  nation,  prroduoes  6>%  of  the  total 
income  aad  contains  10%  ot  the  Industry.) 
Any  unique  relationship  that  we  may  have 
with  this  cor*.  U  ths  result  of  the  comblna- 
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tlon  of  r«80urc4a,  an  early  start,  the  type  of 
original   settlement,  and   perhaps  the   most 
important     fac:or — the     self     perpetuating 
momentum  res' Lilting  from  the  pyramiding 
of  complement!  iry   activities  that  produced 
the  notable  external  economies  of  scale.  Or 
simply    stated,    the    spin-off    concept.    The 
spin-off  concep;    merely  acknowledges   that 
the  economic  regions  base  of  self  perpetuat- 
ing industries  laay  grow  through  the  pyra- 
miding effect  at  creating  new  demands  or 
needs   for   new   and   related   industries.   Al- 
though the  idea  is  simple  in  concept,  one  pit- 
fall of  this  llluilon  Is  the  assumption  that 
all  trends  will  continue  in  the  same  direction, 
meaning  upwarC  .  When  in  fact,  one  examines 
the  textile  induiitry  in  New  England  not  too 
many  years  ago,  we  can  show  that  growth 
does   not   necessarily   always  continue  in   a 
positive  directlai  at  any  one  location. 
Natural  resources 
Let  us  examine  the  other  factors  In  this 
resource  equation  which  relate  to  and  with 
the    location    ccinslderatlon.    The    Genesee/ 
Finger  Lakes  Region  of  Western  New  Tork 
State  contains  the  eight  prime  counties  of 
Monroe,  Orleans,;  Genesee,  Livingston,  Wayne, 
Ontario,    Yates   fend   Seneca.    This   grouping 
of  counties  wlthj  the  population  base  of  ap- 
proximately 1.1  iiilllon  people  stands  astride 
the  tfidtistrlal  c^reland  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. AMOclated  With   its  locatlonal  unique- 
ness, are  other  factors  of  equal,  If  not  greater 
Importance — natiural   resources.   This   region 
of  5,000  square  miles  Is  uniquely  endowed 
with  topography  and  climate  which  has  his- 
torically been  ttiie  basis  of  a  successful  agri- 
cultural Industrjt.  Associated  with  these  nat- 
ural physical   anfrenltles  has  been  adequate 
ground  and  surface  waters  with  the  valuable 
Plnger  Lakes  Region  and  the  Genesee  River 
Basin,    which    cc^blne   to   connect   a   great 
water  and  recre»tion  resource  with  a  nec- 
essary and  efflciejit  natural  drainage  system. 
By   far   and   away   the  greatest  significance 
perhaps  Is  the  mtore  than  100  miles  of  shore- 
line which  this  region  enjoys  on  Lake  On- 
lo  has  a  physical  connection 
nee  Sefiway  and  Is  avall- 
Intematlonal   fleets  as   a 
irtatlon  and  recreation. 
■nsportation 

.flcant  factor  In  economic 
the  natural  reso\u-ce  base 
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is  of  course  a   ti'ansportatlon  system.   This 
Region  has  hlstoiilcally  been  a  path  of  trans- 
portation requlreiients  In  both  east-west  and 
north-south  directions  since  the  days  of  the 
pioneers.  (The  a<^umulatlon  of  physical  In- 
stallations to  protlde  transportation  services 
Is  present  throughout  the  landscape  In  the 
form  of  expressway  systems,  the  barge  canal, 
harbors  on  Lake  pntarlo,  airports  and  many 
other  services.)   the  significance  of  each  of 
these  transportatton  modes  has  Its  bearing 
m  the  Industries  which  that  system  was  orl- 
glnaUy  designed  lp  serve.  The  Region  at  thU 
moment  has  a  well  developed  east-west  road- 
way network.  Although  a  north-south  net- 
work is  In  the  making  it  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved with  the   :ompletlon  of  the  Genesee 
Expressway    which    will    become    a    major 
north-south  corrli  ior  connecting  the  Roches- 
ter mban  region   vlth  counties  and  states  to 
our    south.    Rail    services    have   historically 
crossed  this  area  as  part  of  the  industrial 
core  network,  but  the  deterioration  in  service 
and   equipment   In    most   recent    years   has 
rubbed  the  lustre  from  what  had  once  been 
the  diamond  of  tlie  transportation  Industry. 
Prom    the   stanilpolnt   of   air   service,   the 
Genesee  Region  Has  in  fact  been  fortunate 
to  have  the  servlies  of  the  Rochester-Mon- 
roe County  Alrpork  as  well  as  the  other  gen- 
eral aviation  alrpiirts  that  have  been  devel- 
oped within  the  1  legion.  Although  the  sys- 
tem does  in  fact   «xlst,  there  Is  no  question 
that  if  we  are  to  u  leet  the  competitive  needs 
of  the  present  anfl  immediate  future,  great 


improvements  in  the  air  transportation  mode 
must  be  accomplished. 

(All  things  considered,  transportation  will 
continue  to  be  one  of  the  more  significant 
elements  of  econMnlc  growth.)  It  seems  real- 
istic to  assume  that  substantial  sums  of  both 
public  and  private  funds  will  have  to  be  in- 
vested In  the  several  elements  of  the  trans- 
portation system,  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
maintain  a  competitive  (Kieltlon  In  the  trans- 
fer of  both  material  and  people. 

Population 
The  human  resources  of  the  Region  pro- 
vide one  of  the  keys  to  the  success  of  the 
continuing  economic  growth  pattern,  for  It 
Is  Indeed  the  quality  of  the  population,  not 
the  quantity  which  holds  the  key  to  regional 
productivity  In  Industry,  commerce  and  agri- 
culture. The  1.1  million  people  which  now 
reside  In   the  eight  county  Region   will   ex- 
pand to  1.6  million  by  1985  to  1990.  One  fac- 
tor of  great  significance  is  the  uneven  dis- 
tribution   of    the    population    now   resident 
here.  PiUly  83%  are  urban  oriented,  70%  of 
whom  reside  within  the  County  of  Monroe, 
with  the  remaining  30%    unevenly  distrib- 
uted in  various  towns  and  villages  through- 
out the  Region.  One  of  the  follies  of  the  20th 
Century  has  been  the  assumption  that  con- 
tinued population  growth  was  an  essential 
Ingredient  for  economic  growth.  One  needs 
only  examine  the  difficulties  of  China,  In- 
dia, for  that  matter  all  of  Latin  America,  to 
have  more  than  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
that  when  population  growth  exceeds  eco- 
nomic growth,  the  overall  well  being  of  so- 
ciety  will   In  fact  decrease  rather  than  In- 
crease, for  It  Is  the  Individual  productivity 
of    the   p>eople   and    their   economic   system 
which  determines  the  standard  of  living. 
Public  Services 
People  demand  services,  and  services  for 
the  most  part  are  those  things  that  become 
the  day  to  day  operational  requirement  for 
living,  for  building,  and  for  general  economic 
productivity.  Public  services  Include  the  pro- 
vision of  public  utilities  such  as  sewer,  water, 
electricity,  gas,  telephone,  education,  and  cer- 
tainly general  government — for  the  mainte- 
nance of  roads,  the  provision  of  parks,  hospi- 
tals, and  the  many  other  needed  public  serv- 
ices that  are  so  a  part  of  our  living  environ- 
ment. We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  edu- 
cational facilities  and  systems  which  enjoy 
an  excellent  reputation.   (We  must  however, 
constantly  improve  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  these  facilities  If  we  are  to  maintain  the 
training  capabilities  of  the  population  to  be 
served.)  Of  the  entire  public  utility  and  serv- 
ices  sector,    those   demanding   the   greatest 
amount  of  treatment  are  of  course  the  water 
and  sewer  systems.  Although  we  are  fortu- 
nate in  having  the  administrative  vehicles 
for  the  provision  of  such  services,  to  date,  as 
a  society  we  have  not  elected  to  invest  the 
kinds  of  sums  that  are  required  to  bring  the 
sewer  and  water  services  to  all  the  residents 
of  the  Regional  Community.  This  will  have  to 
become  one  of  our  top  priority  considera- 
tions In  future  years  if  we  are  to  stem  the 
tide  of  Increasing   environmental   pollution 
that  seems  to  be  the  pattern  of  the  day.  (The 
structure  of  general  government  in  the  many 
services  which  it  renders  reflect  for  the  most 
part  the  desires  of  the  puplatlon,  for  after 
all.  government  Is  by  and  for  the  people  and 
Is  designed  to  serve  their  needs  and  whims.) 
One  question  that  always  seems  to  perplex  is, 
why   must   public   services   always   follow   a 
need? — wotild  it  not  be  appropriate  to  devel- 
op our  governmental  enterprises  to  anticipate 
needs !  Perhaps  this  scheme  is  an  appropriate 
objective  for  the  future. 

Technology 
In  this  day  of  nuclear  power  and  trips  to 
the  moon,  one  does  not  need  to  go  far  In 
explaining  the  Importance  of  technology  to 
a  oontlniUng  economic  growth  pattern.  Meet 
new  techniques  are  an  out-growth  of  aiert 


Introspect  of  the  existing  operations  network 
in  btislness,  industry,  science  and  govern- 
ment. (Techniques  must  be  combined  with 
the  acceptability  of  new  Ideas  so  that  the 
two.  In  tandem,  can  be  applied  to  the  every- 
day requirements  of  our  production  system.) 
Our  R«glon  is  fortunate  Indeed  to  have 
a  quality  population  and  one  which  Is  re- 
ceptive to  new  ideas  and  changes  in  the  tech- 
nological sphere.  The  combination  of  the 
two  can  and  will  provide  us  with  the  kind 
of  productive  forces  so  essential  as  Ingredi- 
ents to  the  economic  growth  formula. 
Summari/ 
What  does  this  Region  have  that  makes  up 
the  elements  so  essential  to  continued  eco- 
nomic growth?  Let  us  review  them  for  a 
moment. 

(a)  It  has  an  excellent  natural  resource 
base  In  soils,  topography,  climate  and  water. 

(b)  It  has  a  Umlted  but  dependable  trans- 
portation system  basic  to  the  needs  of  the 
day,  but  needing  substantial  Inputs  of  public 
and  private  capital  to  Improve  Its  capability 
to  expand  service  for  the  growing  future. 

(c)  It  has  a  growing  population  whi;h  can 
mean  expanding  markets,  or  conversely, 
growing  needs  for  a  public  services  base  that 
can  be  further  developed  In  the  best  Interests 
of   the   citizens   of   the   Region. 

(d)  And  most  certainly  technology.  It  has  a 
receptive  climate  for  new  ideas  as  a  seed 
bed  for  economic  growth. 

We  have  examined  the  Important  elements 
as  essential  Inputs  to  an  economic  growth 
pattern.  As  was  mentioned  In  the  Introduc- 
tory remarks,  the  historic  pattern  of  eco- 
nomic development  In  this  country  may  be 
amply  called  spontaneous.  Spontaneity  may 
have  been  appropriate  during  the  first  300 
years  of  our  national  existence.  However, 
with  the  speed  with  which  changes  occur  in 
modern  society  it  would  appear  that  the 
greatest  need  of  the  day  is  a  development 
strategy  for  tomorrow.  A  development  strat- 
egy can  Insure  that  people  are  properly  lo- 
cated, that  transportation,  resources  and 
public  services  are  adequate  for  their  needs, 
and  that  the  people,  resources  and  other 
functional  elements  of  our  environment  are 
combined  in  proper  balance  to  insure  a 
framework  for  continued  economic  growth. 
(The  Oenesee/Plnger  Lakes  Regional  Plan- 
ning Board  has  taken  upon  Itself  the  respon- 
sibility to  provide  that  development  strat- 
egy.) 


ROBERT  "BOB"  POPE 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7.  1969 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Virginia  American  Legion 
elected  a  very  distinguished  Legionnaire 
and  outstanding  citizen  to  the  post  of 
department  commander.  Robert  "Bob" 
P(«)e,  a  citizen  of  Front  Royal,  Va.,  in 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District,  had 
a  distingmshed  record  in  World  War  II. 
having  served  overseas  for  26  months 
and  participated  in  six  major  campaigns, 
including  the  invasion  of  Southern 
Prance.  It  should  be  noted  that  of  his 
four  brothers,  all  have  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  their  country.  One 
brother  was  captured  at  Corregidor,  and 
was  able  to  survive  both  the  death 
march  and  the  Japanese  prison  camp. 
His  brother,  Joe,  was  killed  in  action 
while  serving  with  Patton's  3d  Army. 

Bob  Pope  knows  from  his  own  family 
experience  the  anguish  of  a  family  whose 
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son  is  a  prisoner  of  war  and  the  heart- 
ache of  a  Gold  Star  Mother.  A  former 
State  trooper,  he  is  now  an  adjuster  for 
the  State  Farm  Insurance  Co.  He  ha« 
been  active  in  a  broad  field  of  dric 
affairs. 

The  fact  that  he  was  unopposed  for 
office  of  department  commander  indi- 
cates how  other  Legionnatres  feel  about 
him.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  place  his 
name  in  nomination  for  this  impwtant 
post,  and  I  insert  in  the  Record  his  ac- 
ceptance speech,  which  ixjints  out  the 
challenges  we  fsuie  in  our  world  and  Na- 
tion today: 

Spexck  bt  Mr.  Pof« 
Mr.  Commander,  distinguished  guests,  my 
fellow  leglonnalreB,  In  all  sincerity  sund  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride,  I  thank  you  for  the 
honor  you  have  bestowed  me.  I  aceep*  the 
challenge  you  have  presented  me  by  elect- 
ing me  to  the  high  office  of  Your  Depart- 
ment Commander.  I  know  full  well  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  office  and  I  assure  you 
it  win  not  be  taken  lightly,  and  I  will  work 
untiringly  to  do  my  very  best  to  merit  the 
vote  of  confidence  given  me  here  today. 

These  are  changing  times  and  we  must 
change  with  them.  The  theme  selected  by 
our  National  organization  for  the  next  year 
is,  "Decision  now".  The  dectslons  you  and 
your  Post  make  this  year  are  going  to  deter- 
mine the  future  of  your  Post  and  our  De- 
Ijartment. 

We  must  take  positive  and  decisive  action 
to  insure  that  the  America  we  all  know,  love 
and  serve,  win  remain  a  bulwark  against 
those  treacherous  forces  both  within  and 
without  these  TTnlted  States,  who  try  to  un- 
dermine the  Integrity  of  our  Country,  which 
include  those  principles  of  Justice,  freedom 
and  democracy. 

I  am  aware  that  fifty  years  ago,  in  this 
hotel,  at  our  first  Department  Convention 
the  first  Commander  of  Virginia  was  elected 
...  to  be  followed  by  a  long  line  of  out- 
standing and  dedicated  Legionnaires,  each  of 
whose  vision  and  foresight  made  thetr  con- 
tributions toward  making  this  the  largest 
Veterans  organization  ever  known  to  man. 

To  meet  the  challenges  of  this  next  year, 
I  will  need  the  help  of  each  and  every  one  of 
you,  as  you  all  know  we  can  name  Chairmen 
of  Conunittees,  but  if  they  do  not  function, 
and  follow  through,  the  particular  program 
"Pans  flat  on  Its  face."  Put  your  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  and  add  that  extra  push  to  make 
the  nex*  Legion  year  go  down  in  history  as 
one  n«sw  to  be  forgotten. 

It  1^  my  earnest  desire  that  there  will 
never  be  any  individual  Legionnaire,  Post  or 
District  of  the  Department  of  Va.,  who  will 
hesitate  to  call  on  me  at  any  time,  that  I 
can  be  of  service  to  you. 

The  time  Is  now  when  we  must  drive  home 
to  Americans  In  every  community  of  our 
great  Commonwealth  the  message  of  the 
dangers  confronting  our  National  exlstance. 
We  must  awaken  in  all  good  citizens  the 
need  for  thetn  to  fully  participate  In  the 
affairs  of  their  community,  state  and  nation. 
We  must  also  work  harder  to  get  the  younger 
Veterans  into  the  American  Legion  to  carry 
on,  as  we  are  growing  older  and  they  are  and 
will  be  the  lifeblood  of  this  organteaUon. 

It  shall  be  my  purpose  during  the  year 
■■■.head  not  to  permit  others  to  forget  that 
many  men  have  died  and  many  die  today  to 
uphold  the  causes  in  which  we  believe.  We 
owe  this  to  them. 

I  personally  pledge  myself  to  exert  all  the 
time  and  energy  I  can  In  order  to  fulflU  my 
(ibllgatlons  as  your  Commander  and  as  a 
Legionnaire — Wont  you  Join  with  me  to 
make  the  "Decision  Now"  a  reality  for  Ood 
nnd  Coxnrtry  and  all  of  the  programs  of  the 
Amerlnm  Legion  r 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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THE  BIG  QUESTION:  TO  OO  OR  NOT 
TO  GO  TO  MARS  IN  MANNED 
FLIGHTS 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 


or 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8BKTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1969 
Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  success  of  the  lunar  landm« 
having  been  achieved,  there  is  much  dis- 
cnssion  over  the  ultimate  goals  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  space  program — and  how 
these  goals  and  objectives  are  to  be 
achieved. 

In  this  connection,  the  Nashville  Ban- 
ner has  concluded  editorially  that  the 
needs  on  earth  must  take  precedent  and 
that  the  exploration  of  Mars  should  be 
by  instrumentation  rather  than  the  more 
expensive  manned  route. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagTies  and  the  American  people  in  this 
important  subject,  I  place  in  the  Rkcord 
herewith  the  editorial  from  the  Nash- 
ville Barmer  of  August  5,  1969. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Mars  Does  Not  JusTirr  a  Manned  Excursion 
Within  bounds  of  practical  usefulness,  It 
can  be  reasoned  that  space  exploration  Is 
worth  what  It  costs.  The  fact  occasions  Uttle 
rebuttal— and,  certainly,  the  opinion  prevails 
vrtth  regard  to  the  epochal  achievement  of 
America's  moon  landing.  The  knowledge 
therewith  gained  is  the  dlvWeEd  for  which 
this  Investment  was  made.  National  pride  at- 
tends It. 

Serious  questions  are  raised,  however,  and 
by  scientists  themselves,  about  the  neces- 
sity— or  even  the  advisability — of  embark- 
ing on  a  similar  manned  expedition  to  Itmre. 
Judgment  admonishes  for  caution  toward 
such  an  undertaking;  and  did.  even  before 
in  the  feverish  Jubilation  of  the  lunar 
achievement,  excited  voices  declared  that 
"Mars  is  next." 

Deepier  in  space  than  the  tnoon.  by  millions 
of  miles.  Mars  does  not  exactly  INVITE.  Set 
up  to  recommend  space  mission  priorities  for 
the  1968-19^5  period,  a  task  force  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Scientists  last  year  re- 
ferred to  a  700-day  rateslon  of  instruments 
(not  men)  to  that  distant  planet,  and  con- 
cluded "We  were  unable  to  identify  a  need  In 
planetary  exploration,  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, for  the  unique  atollttles  of  man." 

If  that  was  a  shade  amblguoos.  logical  con- 
clusion Is  not.  There  is  no  necessity  of  either 
practLcal  worth  or  natlional  scientiflc  pres- 
tige— warranting  attempted  excursion  to 
Mars;  a  Journey  vears  long  if  it  succeeded. 
anC  which  at  th«  going  climbing  rates  could 
cost  a  half  trillion  doHars. 

Again  it  should  be  noted  that  the  analysis 
In  no  sense  discounts  tremendous  accom- 
pUshments  of  record  of  which  the  US  Flag 
on  the  moon  is  a  gratttifylng  symbol.  La  more 
than  theory  It  can  be  argued  thAt  In  the  In- 
tangibles satisfying  ambition — or  in  terms  of 
Information  acqxilred — achievements  to  date 
have  been  worth  the  billions  spent.  None 
would  dispute  the  honors  won.  But  a  halt 
must  be  called  somewhere,  and  it  would 
seem  to  relate  to  that  point  where  the  ex- 
penditure of  resources — actually  non-exlst- 
ant  m  terms  of  reaUty— run  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  returns. 

There  are.  Indeed,  essentials  on  Planet 
Earth— and,  by  validly  narrower  definition, 
AT  HOME— that  have  priority.  There  are 
problems  to  solve  and  programs  to  execute, 
within  the  domain  of  U.S.  responsibUlty;  and 
these  demand  the  resources  In  question  be- 
fore  assigning   them    disproportionately   to 
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projects  merely  of  spatial  wandertnrt.  For 
another  thfnff,  there  are  bvdgetary  consider- 
ations, sweh  as  balance  to  guard  against 
multi-bimon-iRAlar  gambles  on  non-essen- 
tials. 

Instrumented  orbiting  Is  one  thtag— al- 
ready going  on,  with  Mariners  6  and  7  on 
photographic  assignment.  And  these  can  con- 
tinue, as  practlcnl  determination  verifies 
their  worth.  An  attempted  manned-landing 
on  that  planet,  years  distant  from  the  Earth, 
Is  something  else.  There  are  no  resources 
either  of  men,  materials,  or  money,  to  spend 
on  that.  Judgment  says  "no."  . 


EX-POSTMASTER  GENERAL  DAY 
DISCUSSES  MAILING  LISTS  AND 
PORNOGRAPHY 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  19€9 

Mr.  DULMCL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Postal 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  our  com- 
mittee began  hearings  this  past  week  on 
several  new  proposals  aimed  at  legisla- 
tively dealing  with  the  increasing  flow  of 
smut  mail. 

My  own  bill  is  aimel  at  what  I  con- 
sider the  most  important  area  to  be  at- 
tacked as  soon  as  possible : 

Halting  the  flow  of  smut  mail  into 
homes  where  a  minor  resides. 

In  drafting  my  bfll,  I  have  put  into 
legal  language  a  very  specific  explana- 
tion of  w^t  is  considered  to  be  obscene 
so  the  courts  will  have  no  doubt  what 
we  mean  in  our  legislatkMi. 

The  2  days  erf  hearings  this  past  week 
\ten  very  productive  and  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Nix  is  planning  to  resume  the 
hearings  after  the  recess  with  the  in- 
tent of  coming  up  with  meaningful 
legislation  this  year. 

On  this  matter  of  obscene  material 
being  sent  through  the  mails,  a  former 
Postmaster  General,  J.  Edward  Day. 
wrote  a  very  comprehensive  article  for 
the  December  1966,  issue  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal.  I  have  his  per- 
mission to  reprint  the  text  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  Members. 

Mr.  Day,  who  recently  gave  the  full 
Poet  03Qce  Committee  very  helpful  testi- 
mony on  postal  reform,  is  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  and  District  of  Columbia 
bars.  His  artide follows: 

Mah-inc  Lkt  and  Pornocrapht 
(By  J.  Edward  Day.  Ex-Postmaster 
General ) 
The  telephone  rings  in  your  home.  Your 
fourteen -year-old  daughter  answers. 

A  stranger's  voice  says:  "Would  you  like  to 
become  a  subscriber  to  a  new  magazine  which 
handles  the  subject  of  love  and  sex  with 
complete  candor?  For  example,  one  article 
in  this  magazine  discusses  cases  of  insatiable 
sexual  passion.  Another  article  gives  a  guided 
tour  of  the  quarters  of  sin  where  nude 
women  pubUcly  mude  love  to  men  and 'or 
beaats.  A  leading  newspaper  has  described  It 
as  Dirty'  and  a  ma^Klnfl  haa  called  thU 
new  publication:  'a  disgrace  to  the  whole 
field  of  magwslne  publlcatton'.  Our  company 
guarantee*  fuU  rafund  of  the  price  if  the 
periodical  falls  to  reach  yom  becauae  of 
United  SUtes  Post  OfBce  censorship  inter- 
ference." 

This   telephone   caU   is   hypothetical.   But 
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the  Iftn^age  uted  In  It  U  taken  from  an 
advertlaement,  Widely  mailed  In  1963  at  the 
third-class  bulk  rate,  for  EROS,  one  of  the 
three  publlcatlo|is  involved  in  Gimburg  v. 
United  States.  3|3  U.S.  4«3   (1966). 

There  may  be  a|  few  who  wotild  defend  such 
a  telephone  call-j-but  very  few.  No  doubt  It 
would  be  defended  by  the  ordained  minister 
who  testified  in  the  Glnzburg  trial  that  The 
HouaeuHfe'a  Hanifbook  on  Selective  Promis- 
cuity "should  b«  m  every  home  and  avail- 
able for  teen-age^s".' 

There  Is  a  clo^e  parallel  between  a  cam- 
paign of  indiscriminate  telephone  calls  to 
residences  toutlnk  sex  publications  and  mass 
mailings  of  provocative  advertisements  for 
sex  publications  |o  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
names,  includina  those  of  children.  In  this 
article  I  shall  dlicuse  only  that  part  of  the 
obscenity  problem  involving  use  of  the  mails, 
and  particularly  the  promotion  of  sex  publi- 
cations through  lise  of  mailing  Usts. 

On  April  26,  19(^6,  the  following  from  a  lady 
in  Bethesda.  Maryland,  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post) 

"Evidently  thote  who  weep  over  [Ginz- 
burg's)  fate  did  tot  have  a  12-year-oId  son 
bombarded  by  liie  most  provocative  bro- 
chures I  have  ever  seen.  And  these  brochures, 
with  their  suggestive  plctiures  and  texts,  were 
sent  t^;^>u^  tha  malls,  to  my  son  over  a 
gerlod  of  a  year.  It  was  no  reading  for  a  12- 
or  13-'year  old.  1^  was  on  this  basis  that  I 
complained  to  the  Post  Office  Etepartment." 
This  letter  is  tjrptcal  of  the  complaints  we 
received  at  the  Po«t  Office  Dei>artment  during 
the  period,  beginning  in  the  spring  of  1962 
when  Glnzburgs  blizzard  of  mall  advertising 
was  In  progress.  Tthere  were  over  35,000  com- 
plaints In  writing.  Many  people  telephoned 
me  with  their  coijiplalnts  or  told  me  in  per- 
son of  their  shock  and  anger.  Some  individ- 
uals said  they  had  received  as  many  as  ten 
different  mailings  of  the  same  material.  Many 
reported  that  thf  offensive  advertisements 
had  come  addressed  to  their  chUdren.  There 
was  an  unprecedented  volxime  ol  mall  from 
members  erf  Ck>ngVees  forwarding  complaints 
and  demanding  lihat  the  department  take 
actloci. 

It  soon  becamel  apparent  that  there  was 
one  person  who  eeemed  to  be  even  more 
eager  that  rtie  department  take  action  than 
were  these  memljers  of  Congress  and  the 
public. 

That  person  wa4  Ralph  Glnzburg  himself. 
Thwe  were  repeated  indications  that  he 
was  conducting  a  studiously  contrived  noee- 
thumbing  campaign  in  an  effort  to  needle 
the  Poet  Office  Debartment  Into  taking  ac- 
tion. He  attempted  to  obtain  mailing  privi- 
leges from  the  postmasters  of  Intercourse, 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  Blue  Ball,  Pennsylvania! 
so  that  the  envelopes  containing  his  ads 
would  carry  a  mailing  permit  imprint  with 
the  name  of  one  or  the  other  of  those  little 
vUlages.  When  he  was  demled  mass  mailing 
prlvUeges  from  ths  two  Pennsylvania  loca- 
tions, he  mailed  najinions  of  his  promotional 
pieces  from  Middlesex,  New  Jersey.  Inserted 
in  each  advertisenjent  for  one  of  his  items 
was  a  slip  labeled  "Guarantee"  and  reading 
"Documentary  Bo<iks,  Inc.  unconditionally 
guarantees  fuU  reiimd  of  the  price  of  The 
Housewife's  Handtook  of  Selective  Promis- 
cuity if  the  book  fa, is  to  reach  you  because  of 
U.S.  Post  Office  jcensorshlp  interference". 
Similar  slips  appealed  in  the  advertising  for 
his  other  offerings,  the  magazine  EROS  and 
the  "newsletter"  Liaison.  One  of  the  adver- 
tisements for  BROa^  mailed  at  the  third-class 
bulk  rate,  quoted  [a  comment  on  the  first 
issue  of  the  magazine:  "It's  a  wonder  that 
they  allow  it  throug|i  the  mails." 

"Taking  action ',:  as  Glnzburg  no  doubt 
contemplated  it,  wc^ld  be  administrative  ac- 
tion by  the  Post  (bffice  Department  to  bar 
his  publications  fr^m  moving  through  the 
malls. 


Footnotes  at  end 
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Prior  to  1961,  this  type  of  administrative 
atop  order  had  been  used  many  times.  How- 
ever, it  had  often  proved  relatively  easy  for 
the  mailer  to  get  a  court  to  Issue  a  tempo- 
rary restraining  order  suspending  the  ban. 
Then  the  mailings  would  go  on  during  an 
extended  period  of  court  proceedings.  In  the 
meantime,  the  publicity  about  the  attempted 
ban  provided  priceless  advertising  for  the 
questionable  publication.  If  the  court  even- 
tually sustained  the  ban  It  was  then  no 
trick  for  the  offender  to  start  business  again 
under  a  new  corporate  name  or  with  slightly 
revised  merchandise.  The  stop-order  proce- 
dure Involved  no  penalty. 

After  I  was  designated  for  appointment  as 
Postmaster  General,  and  even  before  I  was 
sworn  in.  I  saw  that  Post  Office  responsi- 
bilities in  the  pornography  area  were  some- 
thing to  which  I  would  have  to  give  prompt 
personal  attention.  Very  early  In  my  ad- 
ministration I  decided  to  make  three  major 
changes. 

1.   LESS   PRESS    AGENTRT 

For  my  predecessor  as  Postmaster  General, 
the  war  on  smut  had  become  the  favorite 
speech-making  topic.  Three  highly  paid  con- 
sultants were  retained  by  the  department  for 
full-time  duty  making  speeches  about  the 
smut  problem  all  over  the  country — but  par- 
ticularly, prior  to  the  1960  election,  in  certain 
key  Congressional  districts.  Incredible  as  it 
seems,  my  predecessor  set  up.  In  a  large  con- 
ference room  across  from  his  office,  a  "mu- 
seum" with  samples  of  pornography  divided 
among  various  perversions.  Members  of  the 
press,  of  Congress  and  of  the  public,  both 
men  and  women,  were  given  gioided  tours 
through  this  room,  which  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Chamber  of  Horrors.  The  worst  items 
were  behind  a  black  curtain  equipped  with 
a  draw  string  for  display  as  the  climax  of 
the  tour.  When  I  took  over,  this  place  was 
cleaned  out  and  the  contents  destroyed  or 
returned  to  the  case  files  where  they  be- 
longed. 

X  also  put  a  atop  to  the  speechmaking  and 
press  releases  about  the  smut  problem.  I 
ordered  discontinuance  of  a  department-dis- 
tributed ptostmark  die  bearing  the  words 
"Repwrt  Obscene  Mall  to  Your  Postmaster". 
Many  members  of  the  public  had  found  this 
highly  offensive,  especially  when  the  can- 
cellation appeEu-ed  on  their  Christmas  cards 
or  on  their  children's  mall. 

My  feeling  was  that  there  was  no  point 
in  advertising  and  ballyhoolng  pornography. 
Some  "decent  literature"  and  "antlsmut"  or- 
ganizations became  Irked  at  me  becaiise  I 
wouldn't  supply  such  groups  with  "samples" 
of  dirty  books  and  pictures  for  them  to  use 
In  their  crusades  to  tell  people  how  bad 
the  problem  was.  I  felt  people  didn't  have 
to  sample  narcotics  to  know  there  was  a  dope 
problem,  and  they  didn't  have  to  sample 
smut  to  know  there  was  a  pornography  prob- 
lem. 

In  a  policy  statement  on  obscenity  In  the 
maUs,  Issued  May  3,  1961,  I  said: 

"Following  sound  law  enforcement  prac- 
tice, we  are  going  to  enforce  the  antiob- 
scenlty  laws  without  press  agentry.  We  do 
not  want  to  Jeopardize  successful  prosecu- 
tions in  pending  cases  by  seeking  headlines. 
We  are  not  going  to  stimulate  young  minds 
to  look  for  pornography  by  continually  talk- 
ing about  it." 

2.     CRIMINAL     PROSECUTION     RATHER    THAN 
ADMINISTRATIVE     ACTION 

I  concluded   that  grand  Juries  and   petit 

Juries — representing  community  standards 

are  more  appropriate  bodies  for  deciding 
whether  or  not  mail  is  obscene  than  are  ad- 
minutratlve  officials  at  the  Post  Office.  In 
addition,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  there 
are  serious  practical  weaknesses  in  the  ad- 
ministrative stop-order  procedure.  In  early 
1961  when  we  dropped  the  administrative 
stop-order  approach,  we  announced  a  crack- 
down on  obscenity  in  the  malls. 
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3.    DISCONTINUATION    OF    CRITICISM    OF    COURTS 

The  Post  Office  Department's  previous  press 
agentry  and  speechmaking  on  the  obscenity 
problem  had  included  criticism  of  the  courts 
for  supposedly  over-lenient  interpretations 
of  the  obscenity  law.  Shortly  after  I  took 
office  a  federal  Judge  complained  to  me  about 
this  past  carping  at  courts  and  insisted  that 
it  was  unjustifiable.  In  any  event,  I  did  not 
consider  It  appropriate  for  a  Cabinet-level 
department  to  be  conducting  a  cold  war  with 
the  courts.  All  criticism  of  the  courts  was 
discontinued  by  the  Poet  Office. 

POST    OPnCE    INVOLVEMENT    BASED    ON    STATUTE 

It  should  be  recognized  that  those  who  do 
not  think  the  Post  Office  should  have  any 
responsibilities  in  the  obscenity  area  should 
take  their  views  to  Congress.  Congress  put 
the  "Comstock  Act"  (18  U.S.C.A.  §  1461)  on 
the  books  and  I  have  never  heard  of  a  bill 
being  Introduced  to  repeal  or  even  tone  down 
that  law.  It  is  settled  that  the  federal  ob- 
scenity statute  punishing  the  use  of  the  malls 
for  obscene  material  is  a  proper  exercise  of 
the  postal  power  delegated  to  Congress  by 
the  Constitution.  In  Public  Clearing  House 
v.  Coyne.  194  U.S.  497,  506-508,  the  Supreme 
Court  said: 

"The  constitutional  principles  underlying 
the  administration  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment were  discussed  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court  in  Ex  parte  Jackson,  96  U.S.  727,  in 
which  we  held  that  the  power  vested  in  Con- 
gress to  establish  post  offices  and  poet  roads 
embraced  the  regulation  of  the  entire  jxMtal 
system  of  the  country;  that  Conpresa  might 
designate  what  might  be  carried  in  the  mails 
and  what  excluded.  ...  It  may  .  .  .  refuse 
to  include  in  its  malls  such  printed  matter 
or  merchandise  as  may  seem  objectionable 
to  It  upon  the  ground  of  public  policy.  .  .  . 
For  more  than  thirty  years  not  only  has  the 
transmission  of  obscene  matter  been  pro- 
hibited, but  it  has  been  made  a  crime,  pun- 
ishable by  fine  or  Imprisonment,  for  a  per- 
son to  deposit  such  matter  in  the  malls." 
Bills  are  introduced  at  every  Congress  to 
attempt  to  tighten  up  and  toughen  the  law 
on  postal  obscenity.  In  1955  Congress 
amended  the  statute  "to  enlarge  section  1461 
of  "ntle  18,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  in- 
clude within  the  prohibition  of  said  section 
all  matter  of  obscene  nature,  whether  or 
not  said  matter  had  fallen  within  the  more 
restricted  definition  contained  in  the 
statute".' 

In  1958  Congress  amended  the  statute 
to  permit  prosecution  at  the  place  of  address 
or  delivery  as  well  as  the  place  of  mailing.' 
The  strength  of  Congressional  feeling  on  the 
postal  obscenity  problem  is  indicated  by  the 
willingness  of  Congress  thus  to  override  the 
important  policy  considerations  behind  Rule 
21(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  which  was  enacted  to  alleviate 
the  undue  hardships  defendants  sometimes 
suffer  when  forced  to  defend  themselves  In 
places  far  distant  from  their  homes.* 

Twenty  obscenity  laws  have  been  enacted 
by  Congress,  starting  in  1842;  fifty  nations 
have  Joined  In  the  international  "Agreement 
for  the  Suppression  of  the  Circulation  of  Ob- 
scene Publications";  and  every  one  of  the 
states  has  Ein  obscenity  law.^^ 

I  see  no  chance  whatever  that  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  Congress  will  repeal  or  sub- 
stantially liberalize  the  postal  obscenity 
statute.  An  argument  can  be  made  that  the 
law  should  not  attempt  to  penalize  those 
who  sell  even  sickening  and  depraved  obscene 
material  to  adults  who  come  seeking  It  out, 
just  as  an  argument  can  be  and  is  being 
made  by  some  that  homosexual  acts  between 
consenting  adults  should  not  be  Illegal.  But 
even  if  such  an  argument  were  to  be  accepted 
it  does  aot  dispose  of  an  important  aspect — 
in  my  opinion,  the  most  Important  aspect — 
of  the  postal  obscenity  laws.  That  is  the 
"right  of  privacy"  of  postal  patrons — the 
right  to  be  protected  from  receiving,  unso- 
licited, through  the  mails,  offers  of  material 
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that  is  described  or  promoted  as  obscene. 
That  right  and  that  protection,  long  rec- 
ognized in  the  federal  statute,  is  to  me  so 
basic  that  it  should  continue  to  be  enforced 
with  severe  measures. 

A  person  who  sells  a  sex  publication  to 
one  who  comes  looking  for  it  Is  one  thing. 
But  the  indiscriminate  mailing  to  addresses 
taken  from  mailing  lists  of  advertisements 
touting  sensationalized  sex  publications  Is 
quite  another.  The  wrong,  serious  enough 
in  Itself,  is  compounded  when  there  is  delib- 
erate use  of  mailing  lists  containing  names 
of  children,  women  and  others  who  have 
never  shown  the  slightest  Interest  in  pur- 
chasing sex  publications,  spicy  items  or  any- 
thing close  thereto. 

"Hie  Washington  Post  in  a  Sunday  feature 
article  entitled  "Warren  Finally  Puts  Arm  on 
the  Dirty  Little  Men,"  April  10,  1966,  says  "an 
American  taking  the  middle  road  ...  is 
worried  that  profitminded  pitchmen  are  will- 
ing to  assault  the  sensibilities  of  nice  ijeo- 
ple  to  expand  their  markets.  .  .  .  Millions 
of  Americans  who  are  easy-going  about  sex 
nevertheless  resent  a  pornographer's  pro- 
motion. They  can  be  shocked  and  they  can 
become  fearful  for  the  morals  of  others, 
including  the  very  young,  who  supposedly 
have  still  weaker  defenses.  Legitimate  or  not, 
the  fears  are  real,  and  obscenity  laws  exist 
not  so  much  to  protect  people  who  enjoy 
pornography's  'prurient  appear  as  those  who 
are  offended  by  It." 

LEGISLATION    TO    STOP    REPEATED     MAILINGS 


In  recent  years  members  of  Congress  have 
shown  Intense  concern  with  the  problem  of 
use  oC  mailing  lists  to  promote  morally  of- 
fensive material.  In  their  attempts  to  grapple 
with  the  problem  they  have  proposed  legis- 
lation which  has  been  opposed  as  "unneces- 
sary" by  the  Post  Office  Department  and  as 
unconstitutional  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

In  1963  five  days  of  hearings  were  held  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  on  bills  designed  to  stop  repeated 
mailings  of  materials  which  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  recipient,  "morally  offensive." 
The  recipient  in  such  a  case  would  request 
the  Postmaster  General  to  notify  the  sender 
not  to  send  him  any  further  unsolicited  mail. 
If  the  sender  then  violated  the  notice  he 
could,  under  some  of  the  bills,  have  all  his 
mailing  permits  cancelled.  An  amended  ver- 
sion of  this  legislation  provided  for  a  coxirt 
order  commanding  compliance  with  the  no- 
tice and  for  punishment  for  contempt  of 
court  for  failure  to  obey  the  order.  A  bill 
(H.R.  319)  in  the  amended  form  passed  the 
House  m  1964  by  325  to  19.* 

In  1965  H.R.  980,  similar  to  H.R.  319. 
was  passed  by  the  House.  The  changes  from 
the  first  bill  are  described  in  the  1965 
House  report  as  follows: 

"The  differences  are  that  H.R.  980  char- 
acterizes the  mail  matter  as  'obscene,  lewd, 
lascivious,  indecent,  filthy,  or  vile'  rather 
than  'morally  offensive.'  Second,  H.R.  980 
makes  provision  for  barring  subsequent 
mailings  of  'additional  such  mall'  to  the 
objecting  recipient  rather  than  barring  all 
mall.  Third,  H.R.  980  affords  an  opportunity 
to  a  sender  to  have  an  'appropriate  hear- 
ing' before  request  is  made  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  apply  for  a  court  order  directing 
compliance  with  the  Postmaster  General's 
notice  directing  the  sender  to  refrain  from 
sending  mail  to  the  complainant." 

The  House  report  gave  the  following  ex- 
planation of  the  policy  behind  the  bill: 

"The  policy  embodied  in  H.R.  980  Is  pre- 
ventive, rather  than  remedial.  The  bill  is 
designed  to  stop  repeated  mailings  of  ob- 
scene matter  before  they  start,  not  to  punish 
such  mailings  after  they  have  occurred.  It 
rests  upon  the  principle  that  'nothing  is 
law  that  is  not  reason.'  Any  propK)sltlon  that 
the  U.S.  malls  ever  were  Intended  for  use 
to  subject  a  postal  patron  to  forced  receipt 
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of  Indecencies  mailed  by  another  certainly 
is  beyond  reason,  and  is  an  unconscionable 
distortion  of  legislative  and  constitutional 
purpose. 

"More  specifically,  this  bill  reaffirms  the 
fundamental  right  of  the  individual  to  pri- 
vacy and  refuge  In  his  home.  Over- 400  years 
ago  an  eminent  English  purist  wrote:  "The 
house  of  everyone  Is  to  him  as  his  castle 
and  fortress,  as  well  for  his  defense  against 
injury  and  violence  as  for  his  repose'  and 
that  is  still  sound  law  today.  Our  Consti- 
tution bars  search  and  seizure  without  a 
warrant  and  guarantees  each  citizen  the 
right  to  restrain  and  deny  unauthorized  per- 
sons from  entering  his  home.  The  exercise  of 
this  basic  human  right  to  prevent  the  entry 
of  harmful  materials  as  well  as  persons  Is 
certainly  implicit,  If  not  explicit,  in  the 
Constitution. 

"Nevertheless,  the  committee  is  convinced 
after  an  objective  evaluation  of  all  perti- 
nent factors  that  but  one  conclusion  is  pos- 
sible: The  right  of  an  individual  to  protect 
his  home  and  his  children  from  damaging 
moral  influences  must  prevail,  both  In  rea- 
son and  In  law,  over  the  right  of  another 
to  send  morally  offensive  mall  into  that  home 
or  to  those  children." 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  argued  that  the 
sanctity  and  right  of  privacy  of  the  home  Is 
not  "Invaded  by  the  delivery  of  mall  which 
can  be  rejected  and  discarded,  even  left  un- 
opened".' To  me  that  is  similar  to  saying  that 
obscene  or  threatening  telephone  calls  should 
not  be  unlawful  because  it  is  not  necessary 
to  pay  attention  to  the  call  or  even  to  answer 
the  telephone. 

H.R.  980  and  similar  proposals  are  unac- 
ceptable as  solutions  to  the  problem  of  abuse 
of  mailing  lists  because  they  leave  the  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  the  material  is  "morally 
offensive"  or  "obscene"  in  the  hands  of  the 
Individual  recipient.  Private  persons  under 
these  bills  would  be  empowered  to  set  in 
motion  a  series  of  governmental  actions  that 
could  seriously  impede  the  dissemination  of 
material  to  the  general  public  despite  the 
fact  the  material  itself  was  not  objectionable 
by  objective  standards. 

The  Gimburg  decision  gets  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem  at  which  H.R.  980  and  slmUar 
bills  are  directed.  For  It  is  not  the  isolated, 
limited  case  of  distributing  or  promoting 
questionable  material  by  mall  that  Is  the 
proper  subject  of  public  concern.  The  real 
problem  Is  wholesale,  deliberate,  indiscrimi- 
nate exploitation  of  the  mailing  list  device, 
such  as  by  Glnzburg's  mailing  of  over  five 
million  advertising  pieces  to  promote  Items 
the  advertisements  themselves  boasted  a 
leading  newspaper  had  called  "dirty." 
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it's    a    crime    to    ADVERTISE    OBSCENE    MATERIAL 
'  BY    MAIL 

For  decades  the  postal  obscenity  statute 
has  made  it  a  crime  to  mall  advertisements 
for  obscene  material.  In  the  same  district 
and  circuit  In  which  Glnzburg  was  tried  and 
convicted,  it  was  held  In  1956  that  it  was  a 
crime  to  mail  advertisements  for  obscene 
material  even  though  the  material  actually 
sent  in  response  to  orders  resulting  from  the 
advertisement  was  not  obscene.  In  United 
States  V.  Homick,  229  F.  2d  120  (1956),  af- 
firming 131  F.  Supp.  603  (ED.  Pa.) .  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit  said : 

"It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  counts  on  which 
the  trial  Judge  found  the  defendants  guilty 
arc-  not  those  charging  the  mailing  of  obscene 
matter  but  for  mailing  advertisements  and 
a  notice  giving  information  where  and  how 
obscene  matter  could  be  obtained.  This  is 
one  of  the  matters  Included  in  section  1461 
above  cited. 

"That  section  declares  certain  matter  non- 
mailable and  provides  punishment  for  one 
who  knowingly  deposits  for  mailing  matter 
declared  by  the  section  to  be  nonmailable. 
The  fourth  paragraph  of  the  section  declares 
nonmailable  "[ejvery  written  or  printed  card 
.  .  .  advertisement,   or   notice   of   any    kind 
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giving  information,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
where,  or  how,  or  from  whom,  or  by  what 
means  any  of  such  mentioned  matters,  arti- 
cles, or  things  may  be  obtained  .  .  .". 

"It  wlU  be  seen  that  advertising  or  giving 
Information  about  any  of  these  nonmailable 
things,  if  done  by  mall,  Is  made  a  crime  in 
the  same  fashion  as  the  use  of  the  mails  to 
send  any  of  the  prohibited  articles. 

Did  the  defendants  use  the  malls  for  such 
advertising?  The  court  has  made  findings  of 
fact  which  are  not  disputed.  They  show  the 
nature  of  the  advertisements  which  the  de- 
fendants made. 

"We  have  no  doubt  that  the  whole  tone  of 
both  of  these  advertisements  gives  the  leer 
that  promises  the  customer  some  obscene 
pictures.  Indeed,  It  has  been  held  that  under 
this  section  the  announcement  itself  is  not 
required  on  its  face  to  promise  obscene  ma- 
terial if  that  Is  its  purpose.  But  here  the 
represented  nature  of  what  the  customer  is  to 
receive  is,  we  think,  too  clear  for  argument. 
"When  the  case  was  presented  to  the  court 
a  great  deal  of  the  discussion  by  counsel  on 
each  side  had  to  do  with  whether  the  speci- 
mens of  nude  or  nearly  nude  "art"  fell  within 
the  description  of  obscenity.  We  do  not  think 
that  matters.  As  the  Seventh  Circuit  said  In 
De  Gignac  v.  United  States,  1902.  113  F.  197. 
201,  certiorari  denied  1902,  186  U.S.  482.  22 
S.  Ct.  941,  46  L.  Ed.  1266:  "The  offense  here 
denounced  Is  the  giving  of  information  by 
mall  where  obscene  matter  may  be  obtained. 
Any  communication  by  mall  which  does  this 
is  actionable.  The  gist  of  the  offense  Is  the 
giving  of  the  Information  by  mail.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  aver  ownership  or  possession  of 
the  obscene  matter." 

"As  we  have  already  said,  information  as 
to  where  such  obscene  matter  can  be  ob- 
tained shouts  loudly  from  the  words  used 
by  the  advertising  of  the  defendants.  We  do 
not  think  It  is  necessary  that  representations 
made  in  these  advertisements  be  true.  The 
statute  says  "advertisement  .  .  giving  in- 
formation." The  statute  does  not  say  that 
the  advertisement  must  be  true  or  that  the 
information  must  be  accurate.  What  is  for- 
bidden is  advertising  this  kind  of  stuff  by 
means  of  the  United  States  malls.  We  think 
that  the  offense  of  using  the  mails  to  give 
information  for  obtaining  obscene  matter  is 
committed  even  though  what  is  sent  in 
response  to  the  advertisement  to  the  gullible 
purchasers  is  as  innocent  as  a  Currier  and 
Ives  print  or  a  Turner  landscape.  (Emphasis 
is  added.] 

"It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  for  us  to 
determine  whether  these  pictures  were  ob- 
scene. The  defendants  did  purport  to  give 
information  as  to  where  obscene  matter 
could  be  obtained.  That  is  enough  to  make 
them  guilty  under  the  statute." 

In  United  States  v.  Perkins.  236  F.  2d  150 
(1961).  the  Sixth  Circuit  followed  this  same 
rule,  saying: 

"Upon  the  trial,  and  over  defendant's  ob- 
jection, the  catalogues'  obtained  from  the 
defendant  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  were 
admitted  in  evidence.  The  defendant  claims 
that  the  admission  of  this  material  Into  evi- 
dence was  reversible  error  In  that  the  mate- 
rial was  not  proof  of  the  fact  that  obscene 
material  would.  In  fact,  have  been  sent  to  a 
person  ordering  it  from  one  of  the  concerns 
on  defendant's  list.  He  contends  that  the 
admission  of  this  evidence  allowed  hearsay 
evidence  to  be  used  to  prove  that  the  mate- 
rials which  would  have  been  sent  would  have 
been  obscene.  However,  it  was  not  necessary 
that  the  Government  establish  that  material 
which  would  have  been  supplied  In  response 
to  orders  solicited  by  the  defendant's  adver- 
tising circulars  would,  in  fact,  have  been 
obscene.  United  States  v.  Homick,  3  Clr., 
1956,  229  F.  2d  120.  122." 

There  has  been  favorable  comment  on  the 
Homick  holding."  Others  have  been  critical 
of  the  Homick  decision.'  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  given  public  notice  of  Its  sup- 
port of  the  Homick  rule.'" 
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Serlo\u  enternrlBes  In  the  direct  mail  busl- 
noM  have  long  been  on  the  Mert  to  try  to 
police  abuses  of  mailing  Ust  advertising  by 
smut  peddlers.  When  Otnsburg  got  under 
way  with  his  advertising  campaign,  the  Di- 
rect Mall  Advertising  Association  of  America, 
of  which  Olnz^rg  was  a  member,  com- 
plained to  the  poet  Office  Department,  the 
District  Attorney  of  New  York  County  and 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  New  York.  The 
DM.A.A.  requested  the  assistant  publisher 
of  Oinzburg's  miagazlne,  Bros,  to  appear  be- 
fore its  board  ofigovernors.  Thereupon  Ginz- 
burg  resigned  hli  D  M.A.A.  membership.  This 
was  all  before]  the  criminal  prosecution 
against  him  ha^  begun. '> 

BonmcK.  «T7i.b|  pbovised  ample  warning 
I  strongly  t&vbr  the  Hornick  rule  as  pro- 
viding the  prot^Uon  I  feel  the  statute  at- 
tempts to  give  atid  the  public  is  entitled  to 
have  against  receipt  in  the  mail  of  advertise- 
ments for  materltil  held  out  as  being  obscene. 
But  regardless  <jf  whether  one  agrees  with 
the  holding  in  'Hornick,  It  was  still  very 
much  on  the  botoks  in  the  Third  Circuit  in 
19«2.  Anyone  whi  in  that  year  made  a  brazen 
decision  to  go  ^  the  limit  of  the  law  in 
making  mass  ma|llings  of  dubious  advertise- 
ments should  cer|talnly  have  had  Hornick  and 
Perkins  very  m^ch  in  mind.  Since  these 
•casee^we  In  th«  reports,  giving  their  warn- 
ing In  the  cleared  language.  It  will  hardly  do 
to  say  that  one  who  ignored  these  decisions — 
blatantly,  brazeiJy.  on  a  wholesale  scale — 
had  no  way  of  knowing  that  when  he  did  so, 
In  a  poertal  obscenity  case,  the  circumstances 
of  promotion  an<!  advertising  of  the  material 
would  be  consid(red  a  pertinent  item. 

This  Is  partial  Qarly  true  when  the  exact 
pattern  of  slgnall^ig  In  the  advertisement  that 
smut  was  forthc<>mlng  was  followed  as  that 
in  Hornick.  In  titat  case  the  advertisements 
said:  "These  carls  cannot  be  sent  through 
the  mail — so  thl^  should  give  you  an  Idea 
of  their  nature  and  of  what  we  are  talking 
about."  In  other  words,  the  material  is  such 
that  the  Post  CM  Bee  would  consider  it  un- 
mailable.  In  the  Gimburg  case  the  adver- 
tising promised  a  refund  if  the  material 
tailed  to  arrive  "because  of  United  States 
Poe;  OfBce  censoiship  interference". 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Gimburg  actually 
took  a  mUder  vt;w  than  the  Hornick  rule. 
Under  Hornick  a  conviction  could  be  upheld 
without  either  the  advertisement  or  the  ma- 
terial advertised  being  in  fact  obscene — pro- 
vided the  advertiiilng  indicated  the  material 
being  advertised  was  obscene.  In  Gimburg 
the  Court's  majority  held  that  the  convic- 
tions on  the  couats  for  mailing  the  adver- 
tising could  be  su  stained  only  if  the  material 
advertised  was  obscene — but  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  advertising  and  promotion 
was  a  pertlnen;  factor  in  determining 
whether  the  mate  rial  advertised  was  obscene. 
Thus,  in  Gimburg  the  Court,  by  putting 
emphasis  on  the  pandering  of  the  material, 
adopted  the  comxiendable  result  of  Hornick 
and  came  around  to  the  view  expressed  by 
Chief  JufiUce  Warren  in  1957  in  his  con- 
curring opinion  In  Roth.  v.  United  States, 
354  U.S.  476,  494  There  the  Chief  Justice 
said: 

"It  is  not  the  bxjk  that  is  on  trial;  it  is  a 
person.  The  condi  ct  of  the  defendant  is  the 
central  issue,  not  the  obscenity  of  a  book  or 
picture.  The  nature  of  the  materials  Is,  of 
course,  relevant  as  an  attribute  of  the  de- 
fendants conduc;,  but  the  materials  are 
thus  placed  in  context  from  which  they  draw 
color  and  character.  A  wholly  different  re- 
sult might  be  rea<  hed  in  a  different  setting. 
"The  defendant!  in  both  these  cases  were 
engaged  in  the  bui  Iness  of  purveying  textual 
or  graphic  mattei  openly  advertised  to  ap- 
peal to  the  erotic  ii  iterest  of  their  customers." 
Prior  to  GimbUrg.  other  decisions  had 
provided  ample  wkrning   that  the  question 
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of  pandering  was  relevant  to  tbe  oteeenity 
IflBue." 

In  United  States  t.  JtebhuAn,  lOB  F.  2d  512. 
514-515  (2d  Clr.  1940),  Judge  Learned  Hand 
aedd: 

"(Tlhe  works  themselves  liad  a  place, 
though  a  limited  one,  ln»  anthropology  smd 
In  psychotherapy.  They  might  also  have  been 
lawfully  sold  to  laymen  who  wished  seriously 
to  study  the  sexual  practices  of  savage  or 
barbarous  peoples,  or  sexual  aberrations;  in 
other  words  most  of  them  were  not  obscene 
per  se.  In  several  decisions  we  have  held 
that  the  statute  does  not  In  all  circumstances 
forbid  the  dlseemlnatlon  of  such  publica- 
tions. .  .  .  However,  in  the  case  at  bar,  the 
prosecution  succeeded  .  .  .  when  it  showed 
that  the  defendants  had  indiscriminately 
flooded  the  mails  with  advertisements,  plain- 
ly designed  merely  to  catch  the  prurient, 
though  under  the  guise  of  distributing 
works  of  scientific  or  literary  merit.  We  do 
not  mean  that  the  distributor  of  such  works 
is  charged  with  a  duty  to  Insure  that  they 
shall  reach  only  proper  hands,  nor  need  we 
say  what  care  he  must  use,  for  these  de- 
fendants exceeded  any  possible  limits;  the 
circulars  were  not  more  than  app>eals  to  the 
salaclously  disposed,  and  no  [fact  finder] 
could  have  failed  to  pierce  the  fragile  screen, 
set  up  to  cover  that  purpose." 

In  Kahm  v.  United  States,  300  F.  2d  78 
( 5th  Clr.  1962 ) ,  an  extract  from  Peyton  Place. 
merchandized  with  comparable  extracts  from 
other  books,  was  held  obscene,  although 
"|h|ad  the  appellant  undertaken  to  send 
through  the  mall  the  book  Peyton  Place  a 
different  problem  would  be  presented.  .  .  ."  " 
In  the  same  opinion  the  court  said  at  pages 
86-87:  "The  circumstances  surrounding  the 
establishment  and  the  conduct  of  appellant's 
mall  order  business  was  [sic]  sufficient  to 
show  not  only  that  he  knew  the  contents  of 
the  mailed  material  but  he  knew  that  he 
was  engaged  in  the  business  of  pandering  to 
a  taste  for  obscenity." 

OTHEB    CASES 

Grove  Press  v.  Christenberry.  175  P.  Supp. 
488  (S.D.  NY.  1959),  affirmed,  276  P.  2d  433 
(2d  Clr.  1960),  involved  an  action  to  re- 
strain enforcement  of  a  decision  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  that  the  unexpurgated 
edition  of  Lady  Chatterley's  Lover  and  circu- 
lars announcing  its  availability  were  non- 
mailable under  the  statue  barring  obscene 
matter  from  the  malls. 

In  an  advertisement  for  EROS  widely 
mailed  In  January,  1962,  the  following 
appeared : 

"EROS  has  been  born  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  series  of  court  decisions  that  have 
realistically  interpreted  America's  obscenity 
laws.  .  .  .  We  refer  to  the  decisions  which 
have  enabled  the  publication  of  such  hereto- 
fore suppressed  literary  masterworks  as 
Lady  Chatterley's  Loiter." 

The  Grove  Press  case,  however,  far  from 
providing  license  for  indiscriminate  mailing 
list  promotion  of  sex  publications,  made 
clear  that  the  methods  of  promotion  and 
distribution  were  a  key  factor  in  determining 
the  obscenity  ifsue  in  a  post  office  case.  The 
opinion  by  Judge  Frederick  van  Pelt  Bryan 
In  the  district  court  included  the  following 
at  175  P.  Supp.  496-497: 

"No  one  is  naive  enough  to  think  that 
Grove  Press  did  not  expect  to  profit  from  the 
book.  Nevertheless  the  format  and  composi- 
tion of  the  volume,  the  advertising  and 
promotional  material  and  the  whole  ap- 
proach to  publication,  treat  the  book  as  a 
serious  work  of  literature.  The  book  is  dis- 
tributed through  leading  bookstores  through- 
out the  country.  There  has  been  no  attempt 
by  the  publisher  to  appeal  to  prurience  or 
the  prtirient  minded. 

"The  Grove  edition  has  a  preface  by  Archi- 
bald MacLelsh,  former  Librarian  of  Congress, 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  and  one  of  this  coun- 
try's most  distinguished  poets  and  literary 
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figures,  giving  his  appraisal  of  the  novel. 
There  follows  an  Introduction  by  Mark 
Schorer,  Professor  of  English  Literature  at 
the  University  of  Ctaiforala,  a  leading 
scholar  of  D.  H.  Lawrence  and  bis  work.  The 
introduction  is  a  critique  of  the  novel  against 
the  background  of  lAvrrence's  life,  work  and 
philosophy.  At  the  end  of  the  novel  there 
is  a  bibliographical  note  as  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  It  was  written  and  first 
published.  Thus,  the  novel  is  placed  in  a 
setting  which  emphasizes  its  literary  quali- 
ties and  its  place  as  a  significant  work  of  a 
major  English  novelist. 

"Readers"  Subscription  has  handled  the 
book  in  the  same  vein.  The  relatively  small 
number  of  Readers'  Subscription  subscribers 
is  composed  largely  of  people  in  academic, 
literary  and  scholarly  fields.  Its  list  of  books 
includes  works  of  high  literary  merit,  in- 
cluding books  by  and  about  D.  H.  Lawrence. 

"T^iere  is  nothing  of  'the  leer  of  the  sen- 
sualist' in  the  promotion  or  methods  of  dis- 
tribution of  this  book.  There  is  no  sugges- 
tion of  any  attempt  to  pander  to  the  lewd 
and  la.scivious  minded  for  profit.  The  facts 
are  all  to  the  contrary."   [Emphasis  added  | 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit 
in  Gimburg,  338  F.  2d  at  14-15,  highlighted 
the  distinction  between  that  case  and  Grore 
Press  as  follows: 

"We  are  not  dealing  with  a  novel  by  a 
well  known  novelist,  written  as  and  for  a 
work  of  fiction  with  a  firm  base  of  opposition 
to  well  defined  then  existing  social  condi- 
tions, which  wac  held  mailable  because  its 
.  .  .  predominant  appeal  .  .  .  |was)  demon- 
strably not  to  'prurient  Interest' ".  Grore 
Press  V.  Christenberry,  276  P.  2d  433,  437  (2d 
Clr.  1960). 

"What  confronts  us  is  a  sul  generis  opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  experts  In  the  shoddy 
business  of  pandering  to  and  exploiting  for 
money  one  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  human 
being.  Appellants'  fundamental  objective  ob- 
viously was  and  is  to,  more  or  less  openly, 
force  their  invitations  to  obscenity  upon  the 
American  public  through  the  United  States 
malls.  They  did  this  In  reliance  on  their  own 
Ul  conceived  theory  that  all  barriers  to  ob- 
scenity have  in  effect  been  removed.  They 
were  not  concerned  with  trying  to  circu- 
late authentic  artistic  efforts  that  may  in- 
cidentally have  four  letter  words  or  nudity 
or  sex  as  an  Integral  part  of  a  work,  whatever 
art  form  it  may  be.  Eros  was  declared  as 
avowedly  concerned  with  one  thing,  what 
in  the  prospectus  Is  described  as  erotica' 
and  which,  it  is  stated,  has  been  enabled  to 
be  published  'by  recent  court  decisions.' " 
[Emphasis  supplied.) 

It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  In  Grove  Press 
the  district  cour*  pointed  out  (175  F.  Supp. 
at  502)  that  there  had  been  unanimous  ac- 
ceptance of  Lady  Chatterley's  Lover  by  the 
press.  The  court  said: 

"The  record  .  .  .  indicates  general  accept- 
ance of  the  book  throughout  the  country  and 
nothing  was  shown  to  the  contrary.  The  crit- 
ics were  unanimous.  Editorial  comment  by 
leading  journals  of  opinion  welcomed  the 
publication  and  decried  any  attempts  to  ban 
it. 

"It  Is  true  that  the  editorial  comment  was 
excluded  by  the  Judicial  Officer  at  the  hear- 
ing. But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  was  error. 
These  expressions  were  relevant  and  ma- 
terial on  the  question  of  whether  the  book 
exceeded  the  limits  of  freedom  of  expression 
In  matters  Involving  sex  and  sex  relations 
tolerated  by  the  community  at  large  In  these 
times. 

"The  contemporary  standards  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  limits  of  its  tolerance  can- 
not be  measured  or  ascertained  accurately. 
There  Is  no  poll  available  to  determine  such 
questions.  Surely  expressions  by  leading 
newspapers  with  circulations  of  millions,  are 
some  evidence  at  least  as  to  what  the  limits 
of    tolerance    by    present    day    community 
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standards  are,  If  we  mtist  embark  upon  a 
Journey  of  exploration  Into  such  uncharted 
territory." 

However,  in  Gimburg  there  was  not  only 
much  violently  critical  press  comment,  but 
the  mailed  advertising  for  the  book  pointedly 
quoted  this  press  comment,  thereby  exploit- 
ing these  third-party  testimonials  that  the 
publications  were  highly  questionable.  These 
quotations,  In  addition  to  those  already 
given.  Included  the  following  (along  with 
some  quotations  from  favorable  press  com- 
ments) : 

"Lurid — blatant — brazen.  It's  real  motive 
Is  to  titillate  sex  curiosity. 

"We  feel  sick  over  EROS — It  Is  noxious — 
[It]  deserves  strong  public  protest. —  |It  Is)  a 
disgrace  to  the  whole  field  of  magazine  publi- 
cation. 

"Another  flood  is  upon  us,  a  flood  of  por- 
nography from  EROS. — We  do  not  need  hy- 
drogen bombs  to  destroy  us.  [EROS]  will  do 
the  Job." 

It  has  long  been  settled  that  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary for  a  conviction  under  the  postal  ob- 
scenity statute  that  the  defendant  must  have 
had  a  speclflc  intent  to  mall  what  he  knew 
and  believed  to  be  obscene  material." 

POST    OFFICE   CAN   LIVE   WITH   PANDERING  TEST 

The  pandering  test  Is  a  practical  substitute 
for  the  Hornick  rule  in  enabling  the  Post 
Office,  In  fulfilling  Its  thankless  responsi- 
bilities under  Section  1461,  to  concentrate  on 
cases  where  the  access  of  the  malls  into  the 
privacy  of  the  household  is  being  abused  for 
Indiscriminate  promotion  of  what  is  or  Is 
held  out  to  be  smut.  Such  a  continued  and 
wholesale  assault  on  the  general  public 
through  use  of  mailing  lists  to  advertise 
smut  is  an  offense  the  public  is  entitled  to  be 
protected  against.  It  Is  an  offense  that  can 
only  be  effectively  dealt  with  by  criminal 
prosecution  and  not  by  the  discarded  "ad- 
vance censorship"  method  of  Post  Office  ad- 
ministrative action  or  by  the  "private  person 
determination"  method  contemplated  by 
H.R.  980  and  similar  bills. 

FOOTNOTES 
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BROOKLYN-BORN    LASER 
REFLECTOR 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  experiments  carried 
out  by  our  astronauts  while  on  the  moon 
entailed  the  planting  of  a  reflector  off 
which  laser  beams  transmitted  from 
earth  were  to  be  bounced.  The  objective 
of  this  experiment  was  to  correctly  meas- 
ure the  distance  between  earth  and  the 
moon  and  to  discover  variations  in  the 
earth's  axis  and  continent  shifting,  if 
any.  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Schmalacker  of  the 
Brooklyn  Borough  president's  oCBce 
called  to  my  attention  the  fact  that  this 
was  a  beam  reflector  that  grew  in 
Brooklyn. 

Under  the  permission  heretofore 
imanimously  granted,  and  by  request,  I 
include  with  these  remarks  two  articles 
describing  the  experiment  and  the  equip- 
ment made  for  it  in  Brooklyn: 
(From  the  Washington  Star,  Aug.  2,  1969] 
Bijlls-Ete  on  Moon:   Laser  Beams  Hit 

Reflector 
San  Jose,  Calif.  (AP).— Laser  light  beams 
are  being  bounced  off  the  reflector  left  on  the 
moon  by  the  Apollo  11  astronauts  as  scien- 
tists sharpen  their  fix  on  it  for  what  they 
hope  will  be  10  years  of  experiments  in  lunar 
physics. 

After  12  days  of  failure,  scientists  at  Lick 
Observatory  bounced  a  light  beam  from  their 
120-inch  telescope  to  the  refiector  and  back 
yesterday. 

About  500  pulses  of  red  light  100,000  times 
brighter  than  the  sun's  rays  were  subse- 
quently fired  at  30-second  intervals  to  con- 
firm sighting  of  the  refiector. 

The  rays  bounced  back  to  the  4,000-foot 
mountaintop  observatory  in  2.5  seconds  each. 
Several  more  days  are  expected  to  be  de- 
voted to  homing  In  precisely  on  the  18-lnch- 
square  refiector  before  the  start  of  experi- 
ments that  may  last  a  decade. 

Scientists  at  several  observatories  hope  to 
use  laser  beams  refiected  by  the  device  to 
measure  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the 
moon  within  six  inches  of  accuracy,  observe 
the  slight  wobble  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and 
determining  whether  the  earth's  continents 
are  shifting  and,  if  so,  in  what  direction. 

The  principal  task  for  the  Lick  telescope, 
second  largest  in  the  world,  was  to  locate  the 
60-pound  reflector. 

Continued  observation  will  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  McDonald  Observatory  in  west 
Texas,  where  scientists  using  a  107-inch  tele- 
scope also  had  been  attempting  to  locate  the 
reflector. 
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[From  the  New  York  Sunday  News,  June  29. 

1969] 

Firm    Corners    Mart    Wtth    Its    Moonbeam 

(By  Sylvia  Carter) 

When  Apollo  Astronauts  step  on  the  moon 
next  month,  they'll  be  carrying  a  bundle 
from  Brookyln. 

But  it  will  be  corny. 

The  bundle  Is  one  of  three  instrument 
packages  the  moon  explorers  wlU  leave  be- 
hind. In  one  of  the  packages — the  Brooklyn 
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bundle — will  be  comer  cubes — special  prisms 
used  to  track  tbe  earth's  wobble  on  Its  axis. 

In  case  you're  cornered  by  the  meaning 
of  comer  cubes  they're  a  kind  of  prism. 

These  100  "Brooklyn-made"  objects  make 
up  one  of  the  tliree  instrument  packages 
astronauts  will  deposit  on   the  moon. 

The  corner  cubes — special  prisms  made  by 
the  Boxton-Beel  Co..  87-95  Richardson  St.  in 
the  Greenpoint  section — are  one  of  three 
Instrument  packages  that  moon-explorers 
will  leave  behind  on  their  visit. 

Boxton-Beel  has  supplied  100  of  the  gadgets, 
to  be  used  for  the  Laser  Ranging  Metro-Re- 
flector experiment. 

The  test  vrtll  determine  the  extent  of  the 
earth's  wobble  on  its  axis.  In  addition,  the 
corner  cubes  will  reflect  laser  beams  to  earth 
about  the  shape  and  orbit  of  the  moon  and 
earth,  and  reveal  secrets  about  gravity. 

The  Laser  Ranging  Metro-Reflector  ex- 
periment will  tell  earth  beings  about  the 
shape  and  orbit  of  the  moon  and  the  earth, 
expose  some  secrets  about  gravity,  determine 
the  earth's  wobble  on  its  axis,  test  the  princi- 
ples of  Einstein's  theory  of  relativity,  and 
may  determine  IX  the  continents  are  drifting 
apart. 

accuracy 

Laser  beams  will  be  reflected  by  the  little 
prism  with  incredible  accuracy. 

This  is  the  basis  for  the  scientific  experi- 
ments. 

But  it  all  started  when  researchers  In  the 
Boxton-Beel  plant  started  experimenting. 
small  town 

The  plant — which  Is  beginning  an  expan- 
sion of  physical  space  and  from  a  staff  of  150 
to  about  600 — Is  surrounded  by  quiet  streets, 
low  buildings.  It  Is  a  flat,  red  brick  building. 
The  nearby  stores  are  small  town  enough  to 
be  on  the  streets  of  a  Midwestern  town. 

But  walk  inside  Boxton-Beel,  Inside  the 
small  and  unpretentious  workroom  of  Wolf 
Jacobi,  a  Oerman-bom  Long  Islander  who  is 
the  engineer  for  the  Apollo  project. 

There,  in  miniature,  Jacobi  can  show  you 
how  the  laser — the  "stralghtest*llne  that 
men  have  been  able  to  make" — works. 

The  corner  cube  seems  to  be  Just  a  piece  of 
glass  with  three  mirrors  at  90  degree  angles, 
mounted  together  in  a  special  arrangement. 
straight  back 

When  It  catches  the  laser  beam  of  light, 
it  throws  it  back  with  super  speed  and  effi- 
ciency. In  the  experiments  the  beam  will  be 
picked  up  by  radar.  Jacobi  explains,  between 
calm  puffs  on  his  pipe. 

Though  experiment  centers  will  be  set  up 
in  other  countries,  the  lasers  will  at  first  be 
refiected  back  to  Hawaii,  Washington,  DC  , 
and  California. 

What  comes  back  will  be  fed  into  comput- 
ers for  measurement  and  evaluation. 

And.  Jacobi  points  out.  the  laser  beams 
will  be  used  as  'a  navigational  guideline  for 
the  next  moon  shots." 

GUIDELINES 

The  work  that  Boxton-Beel  is  doing  could 
turn  out  to  be  a  sort  of  navigational  guide- 
line for  Brooklyn,  too,  greatly  increasing  Its 
importance  as  a  scientific  community. 

Though  only  about  a  third  of  the  com- 
pany's present  employes  are  from  the  imme- 
diate area.  Brooklyn  was  chosen  as  the  com- 
pany site  because  It  is  an  ideal  "brain"  com- 
munity. President  Robert  B.  Been  says. 

There  are  about  30  trainees  from  the  com- 
munity now,  says  Been,  and  more  prospects 
are  being  sought.  The  main  requirement: 
dexterity. 

This  industry,  "built  on  brains,"  could 
create  the  kind  of  scientific  community 
found  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  and  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,   another  company  spokesman  says. 

The  company  also  makes  prisms  for  96% 
of  the  color  televisions  cameras  in  operation, 
and  has  been  involved  in  satellite  projects 
for  about  five  years. 
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FAILURE— NEIGHBOR 
'PMENT  PROGRAMS 


HON.  IMNia  E.  BUTTON 

OF  mtw  t6«k 

IN  THE  HOUpE  Of  REPRESENTATITES 

Thurstity,  August  7.  1969 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day I  introduded  HJi.  13271.  which  is  in- 
tended  to   prbtect   substantial   Federal 
noncash  credits  to  be  used  toward  a 
pending  neighjsorhood  development  pro- 
gram— NOP— application   submitted   by 
the  city  of  achenectady.  NY.  I  have 
spent  considerable  time  before  and  since 
the  introduction  of  this  bill  in  closely 
studying  the  rtiultitude  of  problems  re- 
lated to  possible  loss  of  these  noncash 
credits  by  Schenectady  and  at  least  44 
other  cities  aeross  the  country.  These 
cities,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  represented  by 
Democratic  and  Republican   Members; 
they   reflect   all   manner   of   economic, 
social,  and  political  life,  and  they  range 
geographically     from     Schenectady     to 
Napa.  Calif,  ffom  Minneapolis  to  Port 
Walton  Beach,  Fla.  However,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, all  these  cities  have  many  things  in 
common;  slum!  or  deteriorating  housing 
and  lack  of  j^b  opportunities,  for  in- 
stance, on  thej  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other,  citizens  Who  seek  a  better  way  of 
life,  better  Job^,  more  opportimity,  and 
a  clean  and  decent  place  to  live.  These 
ciUes  also  want  to  do  something  about 
their  problems,   as  evidenced   by   their 
processing   of  KDP   applications.   They 
also  all  face  Iobs  of  generated  noncash 
credits,  not  because  their  applications 
are  necessarily  kmiss,  as  I  indicated  Fri- 
day, August  1,1  when  introducing  H.R. 
13271,  but  becfiuse  a  freeze  has  been 
placed  on  all  NpP  flnal  approvals  since 
AprU  30.  of  thi^year  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  This 
would  be  a  severe  loss,  not  orUy  a  dollar 
loss,  but  a  loss  i^  faith,  a  loss  in  faith  by 
millions  of  Americans,  residents  of  tar- 
get areas  cover^  by  these  applications 
in  the  credibility  and,  indeed,  the  will- 
ingness of  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress  to  mdet  their  obligations  "to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  Amer- 
icans." 

We  have  cominitted  ourselves  to  that 
proposition,  Mr.  Speaker,  yet  here  today 
In  the  summer  oi  1969,  after  experiencing 
irnrest  and  turmbil  in  our  cities  over  the 
past  several  yearfs,  we  have  45  communi- 
ties in  this  couritry,  and  possibly  more 
that  are  not  sur*  where  they  stand  with 
HUD  m  the  processing  of  their  NDP  ap- 
plicaUons.  I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  this 
situation,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  believe  such 
a  situation  can  inly  counteract  the  nu- 
merous positive  ind  productive  facets  of 
our  total  urban  society.  Because  of  this  I 
feel  a  need  to  comment  on  the  roots  of 
turmoil  in  our  cities. 

There  Is  such  evidence  of  ferment 
such  evidence  o^  frustration,  and  such 
an  overwhelming!  surge  of  unproductive 
energy  in  our  cities,  that  those  of  us  who 
can,  must  make  the  effort  to  understand 
these  roots  of  disruption  and  therein 
find  the  way  to  r  wtlfy  the  city's  111. 
People  have  pled  Into  cities  In  this 
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transient  age.  Rather  than  easing  their 
way  into  new  homes,  new  jobs,  and  new 
lives,  they  have  pressed  onward  with  a 
sense  of  urgency.  We  saw  what  happened 
to  the  uprooted  poor  of  Appalachla  at- 
tempting to  find  new  lives  In  Chicago. 
We  saw  what  happened  to  the  black 
man  in  Watts  when  the  living  situation 
to  him  became  oppressive  and  conse- 
quently imbearable.  How  much  longer 
must  we  see  Inadequate  housing  and 
poor  living  conditions  subtract  from  the 
total  of  a  man's  livelihood  and  his  desire 
to  produce? 

As  I  recently  thought  about  the  things 
that  trouble  man  in  Schenectady  and 
residents  of  the  other  44  NDP  applicant 
cities  across  the  country,  I  remembered  a 
mo6t  interesting  and  intuitive  commen- 
tary made  not  so  long  ago  by  the  opin- 
ion research  firm  of  John  F.  Kraft,  Inc., 
As  I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware.  John  Kraft  Is  chiefly  a  private 
and  confidential  poll  taker  and  opinion 
analyst. 

But,  many  of  you  may  not  know  that 
for  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Kraft  has 
simultaneously  conducted  public  opinion 
surveys  seeking  to  find  out  why  people 
stick  or  do  not  stick  with  jobs,  why  peo- 
ple participate  or  do  not  participate  in 
organizations  or  activities,  and  what  peo- 
ple think  about  their  communities  and 
their    Government — in    such    areas    as 
Watts,  Baltimore,  and  Chicago.  In  this 
realm,  he  conducted  a  particularly  perti- 
nent and  innovative  study  on  life  in 
Harlem.  Mr.  Kraft's  report,  enUtled  "A 
Survey  of  Attitudes  of  Harlem  Residents 
Toward    Housing.    Rehabilitation,    and 
Urban  Renewal, "  is  significant  not  only 
for  its  findings,  but  for  the  way  in  which 
it  was  conducted.  It  worked  from  the 
inside  out,  using  specially  trained  Har- 
lem residents  to  interview  other  Harlem 
residents.   Through   utilization   of   this 
technique  and  others,  the  Kraft  report 
discovered  what  Harlem  people  want  in 
their  own  terms,  not  in  terms  of  what  we 
think  they  want  or  need  or  what  we 
might  want  them  to  need  in  terms  of  our 
own  values. 

As  I  reread  the  Kraft  report  when  con- 
fronted with  the  NDP  situation  in 
Schenectady,  I  found  renewed  signifi- 
cance in  its  findings.  I  considered  the 
relation  between  the  situation  described 
in  the  Harlem  report  to  other  New  York 
areas  and  to  other  cities  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Citation  after  citation  in  the  Kraft  re- 
port indicated  domestic  unrest  stemming 
from  a  No.  1  problem  of  proper — or  in 
most  cases,  improper — housing.  For  ex- 
ample, more  than  one-fourth  of  the  peo- 
ple interviewed  in  Harlem  could  not 
think  of  one  reason  why  they  liked  living 
where  they  did.  It  is  also  interesting  that 
the  Harlem  residents  saw  problems  such 
as  dope  addiction,  crime,  alcoholism,  and 
the  rest,  as  byproducts  of  the  basic  over- 
riding problems  of  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kraft  report  stated 
that  while  some  Harlem  residents  seem 
to  appreciate  the  convenience  of  their 
neighborhood,  an  appreciable  number  of 
people  can  not  think  of  any  asset.  Most 
people  say  they  would  welcome  the  Idea 
of  the  "city  moving  in "  and  improving 
upon  their  current  living  situation.  Most 
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people,  ideally,  believe  that  they  should 
be  moved  to  a  "decent  place"  and  with- 
out undue  expense.  There  is  little  desire 
by  the  residents  to  stay  in  Harlem  as 
long  as  it  is  what  it  is. 

I  request,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Kraft 
survey  of  Harlem  residents  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  for  thoughtful  considera- 
tion by  my  colleagues  for  application  to 
the  continuing  problems  in  our  Ameri- 
can cities. 

The  Kraft  approach  of  going  to  the 
people  in  the  communities  and  using  a 
scientific  process  that  does  not  inhibit 
response,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most 
genuine  way  to  discover  the  roots  of  our 
problems.  We  so  often  seem  to  conduct 
studies  from  the  outside  looking  In,  based 
on  our  own  judgments.  From  these  we 
produce  the  answers  which  may  work  for 
us,  but  not  always  for  the  people  to  be 
affected.  And,  then  we  wonder  why  we 
have  failed — since  we  conducted  study 
after  study. 

I  submit  this  report  because  it  is  not 
only  applicable  to  the  housing  situation 
in  one  city,  but  applicable  to  the  ap- 
proaches we  could  and  should  be  taking 
in  all  phases  of  city  planning — in  learn- 
ing more  about  jobs,  the  Jobs  Corps,  the 
model  cities  program,  the  VISTA  volun- 
teer program,  and  many  other  related 
activities. 

It  is  only  through  an  understanding  of 
the  roots  of  the  problems — from  the  per- 
sons the  problems  most  affect — that  we 
can  begin  to  combat  what  mismanage- 
ment there  may  be  In  the  cities  and  leam 
whether  we  are  misdirecting  oiu-  ener- 
gies. Thus,  we  can  pave  the  proper  and 
preventative  path  so  that  cities  will  not 
add  to  the  turmoil  of  our  times,  but  en- 
hance the  composite  structure  of  this 
Nation. 

I  also  request,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
listing  of  cities  referred  to  earlier  hav- 
ing NDP  applications  pending  before 
HUD  with  noncash  local  grants-in-aid 
credit  items,  which  have  expired  or  will 
expire  by  September  15,  be  Inserted  in 
the  Record  for  specitd  consideration  by 
my  colleagues  who  serve  as  members  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  so 
when  they  next  meet  they  might  develop 
remedial  legislation  designed  to  correct 
the  administrative  problem  resulting 
from  those  cities  changing  over  from  re- 
newal to  neighborhood  development  pro- 
grams. 
The  material  follows : 

SiTRVEY     Of     ATTmnjE     OF    HaRLEM     RESIDENTS 

Towards  Housing,  Rehabilitation,  and  Ur- 
ban Renewal 

foreword 
This   Is   the   summary  report   or   a  study 
which  was  undertaken  with  a  representative 
cross -section  of  residents  of  Harlem. 
The  purpose  of  the  research 
The  over-all  purpose  of  the  reseeu-ch  was 
to    determine    the    attitudes    of   Negro    and 
Puerto  Rlcan  residents  of  Harlem  and  East 
Harlem  toward  housing,  housing  rehabilita. 
tlon,  and  urban  renewal. 

To  serve  this  purpose,  but  also  to  answer 
some  quite  specific  questions.  It  was  decided 
that  It  would  be  necessary  to  question  peo- 
ple in  such  subject  areas  as  tbese : 

What   are   the   major   problems   they   feel 

face  themselves  and  their  neighbors.  In  terms 

of  the  City.  Harlem  Itself,  and  the  block  on 

which  they  live? 

How  do  they  feel  about  where  they  live. 
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as  far  as  lU  being  a  decent  place  to  Uve  U 
concerned?  Do  they  like  the  apartment,  th« 
building,  and  the  block — and  wby? 

If  housing  Is  Inadequate  or  bed,  whose 
fault  Is  It,  and  who  should  do  something. 
If  anything,  about  It? 

How  do  they  feel  about  Harlem  as  a  place 
to  live.  Would  they  wish  to  be  elsewhere,  oc 
are  roots  pretty  deep? 

How  would  they  react  to  renewal  or  re- 
habilitation, and  the  poealble  consequence  of 
having  to  move? 

And  what  are  they  like?  In  other  words, 
what  Is  their  economic  and  occupation 
status,  how  large  are  the  families,  how  mo- 
bile have  they  been  In  the  past? 

The  list  of  question-areas  Is  Intended  only 
to  suggest  some  of  the  kinds  of  questions 
which  were  asked.  The  actual  questionnaire 
schedule  appears  In  the  Appendix  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  approach 

The  survey  methodology  la  described  in  de- 
tail in  the  Appendix  al  the  repwt,  however 
It  U  important  to  establish  at  the  outset 
that  the  Interviewing  procedure  was  of  spe- 
cial significance.  Normal  survey  procedure  at 
research  firms  automatically  Involve  reliance 
on  professional  Interviewers — people  who 
work  at  their  occupation  full-time  and  year 
round. 

A  different  procedure  was  followed  in  tae 
conducting  of  this  survey.  First,  of  couree. 
It  would  have  been  a  problem  to  locate 
enough  trained  professional  tnt«rvlewer8  who 
were  either  Negro  or  Puerto  Rlcan. 

On  subjects  of  a  more  bland  nat\ire  ("what 
cigarette  do  you  smoke? ")  It  la  entirely 
sensible  to  have  whites  Interview  Negroes,  oc 
Puerto  Rlcane  interview  whites,  or  whatever. 
But  the  subject  mattw  ot  this  survey  was 
certainly  more  delicate  and  more  complex. 
An  Interviewer  with  something  leta  than 
exactly  the  "right"  appearance  could  be  from 
"the  Welfare",  from  some  other  City  Depart- 
ment, from  some  other  doubtful  source. 

For  reaaotvs  Uke  theee.  It  was  decided  to 
locate,  hire,  and  train  reeldents  of  the  area 
to  do  the  Interviewing  In  the  belief  that  a 
respondent  living  at  119th  Street  and  Lenox 
Avenue,  for  example,  would  "unload"  more 
freely  to  an  Interviewer  from  121st  and 
Madison;  and,  In  turn,  the  Interviewer  might 
more  readily  understand  and  communicate 
with  a  respondent  from  his  or  her  own 
neighborhood,  or  near-neighborhood. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  was  not 
by  any  means  an  untested  approach.  In  the 
broadest  sense,  It  is  what  any  research  firm 
accomplishes  when  it  hires  an  Elmlra  Inter- 
viewer to  conduct  Interviews  In  that  cdty. 
But  more  specifically,  the  peer-group  ap- 
proach was  thoroughly  tested  In  a  survey 
which  was  conducted  shortly  after  the  Watts 
riots  of  a  year  ago,  and  found  to  work  and 
most  effectively. 

DJTRODUCTION  TO  THX  ANALYSIS 

The  analysis  which  follow*  will  fall  into 
theee  several  sectloiu : 

A  picture  or  "profile"  of  the  residents  ot 
Harlem  who  were  Interviewed. 

A  presentation  ot  some  of  the  actual  lan- 
guage used  by  the  people  who  were  Inter- 
viewed as  they  expressed  themselves  on  the 
several  topics  which  were  discussed. 

A  discussion  of  respondents'  attitudes  re- 
garding the  problems  they  see  facing  New 
York,  Harlem,  aiKl  their  own  block. 

A  more  focused  analyslB  of  attitudes  to- 
ward rehabilitation,  renewal,  and  nMvlng. 

A  summing  up. 

And  the  Appendix  of  tabulations  and 
methodology. 

However,  in  anticipation  of  this  analysis, 
these  summing-up  statements  should  be 
borne  in  mind : 

Harlem  residents  are  new  to  the  city — less 
than  one  out  of  six  were  bom  in  the  dty; 
and  they  an  very  transient — only  half  have 
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lived  where  they  are  now  living  for  as  long 
as  five  years. 

They  came,  probably,  with  high  expecta- 
tions, and  they've  got  a  lot  ot  fnistratlons. 
One  of  them  Is  on  unemployment. 

Birt  the  two  biggeKt  problems  are  "hous- 
ing" and  such  crimes  or  near-crimes  as  dope 
addiction  and  Juvenile  delinquency. 

The  residents  like  their  block,  to  a  degree, 
and  their  neighborhood  to  a  greater  degree 
for  reasons  of  convenience,  shopping,  and 
education  opportunities. 

But  they'd  be  willing  to  move,  and  they 
welcome  the  idea  of  the  City  (or  someone) 
doing  something  about  housing,  and  other 
pressing  problems,  like,  for  example,  getting 
more  protection  from  the  police. 

But  there  Is  some  fear  that  the  "govern- 
ment" wUl  move  suddenly  and  imkindly. 
That  Is,  order  people  out  precipitously,  not 
taking  into  consideration  the  costs  of  mov- 
ing, not  making  provision  for  moving  back, 
or  falling  to  help  a  person  relocate  comfort- 
ably. 

All  in  all.  if  a  lot  of  fears  can  be  put  to  rest, 
a  lot  of  understanding  and  even  enthiislasm 
can  be  built  up  for  rehabilitation  and  re- 
newal. 

A    PROriLX   OF    HAaiXM 

It  has  been  said  that  about  one  out  of  five 
people  move,  for  one  reason  or  another,  every 
couple  of  years.  This  Is  probably  true,  and 
there  are  certainly  great  variations  frcHn  one 
section  of  the  country  to  another,  or  from 
one  group  of  people  to  another.  Certainly 
Harlem  residents  help  raise  the  over-all  per- 
centages, for  nearly  half  of  the  people  living 
m  Harlem  right  now  havent  been  In  their 
present  homes  for  as  long  as  five  years.  Puerto 
Rlcans  appear  to  be  a  little  more  of  a  "tran- 
sient" group,  but  then  the  inflvix  was  not 
really  underway  until  five  or  ten  years  ago. 

This  suggestion  is  borne  out  by  the  dis- 
covery that  only  19%  of  the  Negroes  and  10% 
of  the  Puerto  Rlcans  said  they  were  bom 
in  New  York. 

In  any  case,  there  Is  an  impressive  degree 
of  "Impermanence,"  and  this  would  lead  one 
to  Infer  that  for  many  people  roots  might 
not  be   very   deep. 

There  are  other  considerations.  On  the 
surface  it  might  appear  that  Harlem  resi- 
dents have  some  degree  of  comfort,  at  least 
in  terms  of  numbers  of  rooms. 

Forty-three  percent  of  the  respondents  live 
In  five  or  more  rooms  and  seventy-three  per- 
cent are  in  four  rooms  or  more.  However,  this 
may  suggest  an  overly  rosy  picture,  since  al- 
most one-third  of  the  housing  In  question 
was  classified  as  "dilapidated." 

On  the  other  hand,  one-quarter  of  all  the 
residents  of  Harlem  reported  paying  $80  a 
month  or  more  for  housing,  and  twenty-two 
percent  of  those  In  dilapidated  buildings  pay 
•80  or  man.  Such  rentals,  and  apartment 
sizes,  can  present  particular  problems  to  p>eo- 
ple  with  larger  families  and  forty-two  per- 
cent of  the  families  had  four  members  or 
more. 

But  the  whole  problem  can  become  more 
complicated  when  the  ages  of  the  residents 
are  considered — whether  there  are  children, 
or  "Senior  Citizens"  present. 

Residents  of  both  "new"  housing  (8  per- 
cent) and  "dUapldated"  housing  (33  per- 
cMit)  have  larger  households  than  those  who 
live  In  buildings  that  fall  somewhere  In  be- 
tween. But  thoee  who  live  in  "dUapldated" 
housing  are  significantly  less-well-off  than 
those  m  newer  houslog.  Thirty  percent  of 
those  living  in  "dilapidated"  housing  are 
unemployed,  as  against  23  percent  of  those 
who  live  In  newer  housing.  In  addlUon  fiity 
percent  of  those  living  in  "dilapidated"  hous- 
ing have  a  household  income  of  less  than 
$75  per  week. 

And,  tinless  one  Is  conditioned  to  such 
figures,  it  is  appalling  to  learn  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  people  now  living  In  "dUapldated" 
housing  never  got  beyond  the  third  grade. 
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The  emphaads  of  this  report  Is  on  hoiislng, 
but  housing  should  not  be  considered  In  a 
vacuum.  As  has  been  pointed  out  above,  the 
problems  of  housing  do  not  exist  alone  but 
alongside  such  other  problems  as  low  edu- 
cation levels,  low  Income  levels,  and  high  un- 
employment rates.  And  each  problem  con- 
tributes to  and  complicates  the  other. 

Again,  however,  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  report  is  to  provide  a  roxigh  pic- 
ture of  the  Harlem  which  Is  being  discussed. 
To  this  point,  It  seems  to  add  up  to  this 
kind  of  definition: 
A  transient  people 
People  new  to  the  area 
Who   whUe   they   seem   to   have   a   lot   of 
space  (rooms) 

Also  pay  pretty  good  rents 
Which  is  a  problem  complicated  by  the 
number  of  chUdren  and  older  folk*  in  the 
homes 

But  most  complicated  by  the  high  level 
of  unemployment,  and  the  low  weekly  In- 
come. ...  ^  , 
It's  been  assumed  that  many  residents  or 
Harlem  dont  lUe  their  present  sltuaUon. 
and  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  con- 
sider a  change.  But  before  getting  to  specific 
measures  of  their  attitude  regarding  hous- 
ing, and  other  problems,  It's  useful  to  get 
something  of  a  flavor  of  the  language  and 
the  way  they  talk. 

VOICES  OP  HARLEM 

The  preceding  section  of  this  report  served 
to  present  a  rough  profile  of  the  kinds  of 
people  who  were  the  subjects  of  this  survey. 
Before  turning  to  the  hard  statistics  which 
the  research  has  produced,  it  will  t)e  \weful 
to  adopt  a  kind  of  "Vox  Populi"  approach,  in 
whl<A  an  attempt  Is  made  to  show  how  peo- 
ple put  their  thoughts  together,  whether 
they  are  talking  about  "dty"  problems  or 
"block"  problems,  or  problems  of  education, 
or  anything  else. 

To  be  specific,  theee  interviews  with  Har- 
iMn  residents,  by  their  peers,  for  the  most 
part  resulted  In  dialogues  In  which  respon- 
dents not  only  offered  a  simple  "yes"  or  a 
"no",  but  also  went  into  the  business  of  de- 
veloping reasons  for  Judgments  and  opinions. 
For  example,  here  are  some  comments  of  a 
66-year-old  Negro  woman  who  works  in  a 
laundry.  She  objected  to: 

"Hoodums  In  the  Street  and  the  people 
breaking  into  your  apartment.  I  Just  bought 
a  new  radio  in  November,  and  they  stole  that 
I  am  not  a  young  lady,  to  go  out  and  buy 
more.  But  the  biggest  problem  Is  to  go  out 
for  a  walk.  You  don't  know  when  your  apart- 
ment is  going  to  be  robbed. 

"And  the  dope  addicts.  And  the  wine  heads 
They  sit  down  all  over  the  stoop.  If  you 
want  to  go  out,  you  have  to  squeeee  out 
If  you  wtmt  to  come  in,  you  have  to  squeeze 
in. 

"And  the  wine  bottles  all  over  the  street! 
It's  noisy,  too.  On  the  roof,  they  Jump  up  and 
down.  The  celling  is  coming  down. 

"And  that  old  current.  They  need  to  put 
in  a  new  current  because  It  Just  doesn't  work. 
"But  Just  give  me  a  room  somewhere.  Any- 
where but  here." 

The  lady  has  a  long  list  of  complaints,  and 
mostly  she  seems  concerned  with  safety.  She 
doesnt  like  wlnoe  or  "wine  heads",  but  it 
seems  to  be  because  she  doesn't  Uke  the  in- 
convenience they  present,  or  the  threat  to 
her  safety,  rather  than  to  her  sensibilities. 

In  terms  of  years,  and  perhaps  perspective, 
the  attitudes  of  a  young,  new  resident  of 
Harlem  might  be  expected  to  provide  a  con- 
trast: 

"The  problem?  Housing  and  too  many 
slums.  I  Juat  moved  here  from  Monro, 
Louisiana.  You  can't  talk  or  say  much  here. 
Like  the  police  are  going  to  be  with  the 
people  who  pay  them  graft,  right? 

"The  dope  addicts.  The  wines  People  sleep- 
ing In  hallways  and  on  roofs.  And  people 
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This  young  ma 
complaints.  To  hi 
to  have  lived  up, 
his  biggest  compl 
with  poor  housln| 
same  terms,  and 


getting  robbed  ln|  hallways  and  on  roofs.  And 
peocte  being  noaey,  minding  everyone  else's 
business  but  thel^  own. 

"Talk  about  papulation.  Talk  about  over- 
crowded. Too  daiiin  many  people. 

"I  )^e  the  roaf  because  you  can  see  all 
over  the  City.  To*  dont  get  too  much  steam. 
You  Ju»t  touch  those  walls  and  think  about 
maybe  they'll  fall  Idown. 

"But  When  it  rains?  Tou  have  to  put 
buckets  to  catcH  water,  and  it's  just  too 
many  roaches  aqd  rats.  You  know,  some- 
times we  have  to  put  cardboard  up  In  the 
window." 

And  then  he  su^nmed  It  all  up,  In  hie  own 
terms,  this  way :     i 

"I'm  tired  of  seeing  the  same  faces.  I  want 
to_8ee  new  peopleif  In  Louisiana.  I  used  to. ' 
also  has  a  long  list  of 
expectations  don't  seem 
to  reality,  perhaps.  But 
alnt  seems  to  have  to  do 
Talking  in  some  of  the 
Blng  some  of  the  same  lan- 
guage was  a  46-ye4r-old  Negro  woman  with : 
"Rent,  and  too  jmuch  rent.  This  kind  of 
rent  hurts  the  po*r  people  who  can't  afford 
It.  And  there's  thjat  crime.  Scared  to  walk 
the  street.  Dope  j  addicts.  Scared  to  walk 
through  the  apartajent  at  night. 

-"I'd  Uk«  any  clt^  project.  More  decent,  and 
tb«  dooM-  locked,  |at  night.  It's  more  safer 
Drinkers ! 

"They  Influence  the  kids  for  the  bad.  They 
do  a  lot  of  cursing,  and  the  small  kids  pick 
up  these  curse  woris.  But  lower  the  rent,  and 
see  how  fast  the  iproblems  are  fixed.  Olve 
me  a  nice  place  to  stay." 

To  her,  rents  are  high,  they  hurt  young 
people,  and  the  wh  5le  idea  of  drinking  seems 
to  be  associated,  in  her  mind,  with  poor 
housing.  A  thirty -year-old  woman  talked 
this  way: 

"Problem?  Poor  housing.  People  live  In 
rat  holes.  These  hoases  aren't  safe,  and  they 
need  guards.  Were  not  protected.  We  cant 
And  the  Police  Deaartment  when  we  need 
them.  Need  more  protection. 

"Never  can  find  the  police  In  a  crisis 
Drug  addicts!  Wlnoi!  The  terrific  concentra- 
tion influences  the  kids.  They  lay  on  the 
stoops  and  stairs.  Tt  em.  and  rats  and  roaches 
Just  corroded  with  them.  Landlord  don't  fix 
things,  ceilings  fall  in. 

"No  sir.  no  mice,  but  real  big  rats.  Can't 
put  In  decent  furniture. 

"Do  what?  Tear  tills  down.  I  live  here  and 
I  say  tear  it  down.  ,U1  these  old  buildings- 
destroy  them.  They're  all  so  dilapidated 
they're  not  fit  to  Ii;e  in." 

To  this  woman  there  seems  to  be  at  least 
two  major  problem  i.  One  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  inadequate  police  protection.  The 
other  is  that  her  rat' 5  nest  could  be  improved 
upon  by  moving  to  another  residence. 

A  loquacious,  and  perhaps  somewhat  long- 
winded  65-year-old  1  roman  had  these  things 
to  say:  * 

"These  damn  nlggurs  getting  too  much  for 
their  needs.  They  juit  ain't  ready.  Too  many 
of  our  black  children  going  to  Vietnam  They 
ought  to  let  them  CJ:  Inese  come  on  over  here 
and  ravish  this  country.  Thev  worry  about 
getting  rid  of  all  of  these  half-wit  niggers 
off  welfare,  these  people  are  tough  Every-' 
thing  is  wrong  up  here.  These  niggers  Is 
crazy.  Them  damn  dc  pe  addicts  and  muggers 
snatching  your  pockfctbook.  I  see  the  teen- 
agers selling  dope  on  the  street. 

"I  would  like  to  mjve  to  I63rd  Street  and 
Amsterdam  Avenue.  Cause  I'm  an  out-pa- 
tient at  Medical  Cemer.  And  my  Aunt  takes 
the  8th  Avenue  "A  "  rain  and  it's  very  con- 
venient for  both  of  is.  Hell  no!  I  don't  like 
t!^e  project.  I  put  in  lor  the  project  and  they 
told  me  I  have  to  get  rid  of  my  big  dog  and 
two  cats.  So,  the  hell  with  them.  CrawUne 
oyer  dope  addicts  trjlng  to  get  in  and  out 
of  your  house!  Them  dope  addicts  has  Just 
took  over.  The  wino  i .  just  as  bad.  Teen-age 
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pushers  In  the  block.  Invertlgate  them  po- 
lice! They  are  never  In  this  block.  We  need 
one  here.  Wen  you  call  them,  they  teU 
you  they  cant  come  acroaa  the  street  The 
worst  things  In  this  block  la  these  addlcta 
and  teen-age  pushers  and  wlnoe.  Them  wel- 
fare people  lay  around  and  look  pitiful  for  the 
next  two  weeks.  The  people  down  under  me 
here  In  that  apartment  that  raises  hell  all 
night.  The  man  upstairs  coming  down  to 
your  window  and  peeping  in  my  window. 
The  landlord  won't  paint  or  fix  anything. 
The  landlord,  but  he's  money-hungry.  He's 
cut  up  two  apartments  In  here  already  and 
put  people  on  the  welfare  in  them  little  two 
rooms  and  charge  $90  a  month.  Them  mothers 
need  to  do  something.  They  ought  to  cut 
out  the  welfare  altogether.  They  ought  to 
make  him  pay  back  some  of  that  money. 
What  the  hell.  We  need  help!" 

In  the  tabulations  which  follow  it  will 
be  shown  that  there  is  much  concern  about 
crime,  dope  addiction  and  so  on.  But  the 
usefulness  of  verbatim  quotations  like  the 
above,  and  those  which  follow,  lies  In  pre- 
senting a  rounded  picture  of  attitudes  In  the 
sense  that  complaints  about  dope  addicts 
are  often  a  by-product  of  poor  housing,  as  are 
complaints  about  burglary  often  a  by-product 
of  the  same  basic  problem. 

This  22-year-old  Puerto  Rlcan  woman,  who 
lives  in  a  project,  touched  on  many  of  these 
aspects  of  the  same  problem: 

"Housing  is  the  biggest  problem  in  Harlem 
because  there  are  plenty  of  people  living  in 
slum  areas  and  they  don't  have  the  room  for 
their  capacity.  If  something  happened  to  this 
project.  I  wouldn't  want  to  live  In  the  city. 
Because  the  Taf t  Houses  are  new.  they're  kept 
clean,  the  surrounding  area  is  nice.  There's 
no  problems  as  far  as  play  areas  go  because 
the  whole  block  is  projects,  and  it  supplies 
the  playgrounds.  There  are  no  problems  as 
far  as  I  can  see  concerning  this  block.  If  any- 
thing happens  to  the  plumbing,  we  Just  call 
the    emergency    system    and    they    come    up 
right  away.   The   housing  is   fire-proof.   The 
tenements  are  not.  They're  old.  Usually  in 
project  housing,  around  the  housing  projects 
stores  are  placed  so  that  the  tenants  in  the 
projects   can   use    them.   If   you    lived   in   a 
tenement  you  would  have  to  walk  to  get  to 
the  store." 

And  a  25-year-old  Negro  woman  echoed  the 
same  feelings,  but  In  the  context  of  living 
m  a  dilapidated  building: 

"Problem?  The  conditions  of  the  building 
and  this  apartment.  It's  not  safe,  in  general 
Certain  areas  it's  dark,  and   there's  strange 
people   in   hallways,   loitering.   You   have   to 
carry  something  in  your  pocket  when  you  go 
out  into  the  street  to  protect  yourself    I've 
been  trying  to  get  into  projects  for  a  long 
time.   You  don't  have   to  be  bothered  with 
roaches  and  rats.  The  environment  is  safe, 
the  kids  have  more  places  to  play  and  they're 
close  to  home.  Here  it's  dirty  in  the  backyard 
People  throw  garbage  out  there.   You  can't 
raise  your  windows  when  it's  hot  because  the 
files  come  in.  I've  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
water  leaks  in  the  bathroom.  The  pipes  are 
rotten.  In  the  winter  we  don't  have  enough 
heat."  ^ 

Another  woman,  a  52-year-old  Puerto 
Rlcan.  expressed  the  same  desire  to  get  out 
of  her  present  apartment  and  Into  a  project- 
"Everytime  they  open  up  the  pump,  no 
water  doesnt  come.  And  when  they  close  it  up 
dirty  water  comes.  No  one  wants  to  make  an 
effort  to  correct  the  addicts.  They  give  hold- 
ups and  break  into  stores,  like  the  bakery 
down  stairs.  I'd  want  to  move  into  a  project 
because  decent  people  live  In  the  projects 
Office  police  live  there  so  they  can  have  order 
There  is  hot  water  and  steam.  The  house  Is 
kept  clean.  The  walls  are  clean.  Give  good 
service.  More  private  buildings.  Find  a  place 
for  me." 

She  said,  to  repeat,  "Find  a  place  for  me" 
The  "place"  would  be  one  without  rate  with 
protection   against   burglary   and   molesting 


Another  person  who  wants  to  "find  a  place 
for  me"  is  a  54- year-old  Negro  man  who  says : 
"I'd  like  to  live  down  arotmd  103rd  Street 
because  It's  quiet  down  there — and  they've 
built  some  project*  down  there.  I've  got 
some  friends  who  live  in  the  projects,  and 
they  never  complain.  It's  also  convenient  for 
the  bus  and  subway.  In  my  own  place,  I  don't 
like  the  way  the  apartments  are  situated. 
You  don't  get  no  air  in  the  summer.  The 
buildings  are  built  too  close.  Dope  addicts 
hang  around  here.  It's  not  safe  to  go  out  and 
come  in  here  at  night.  You  can't  go  out  on 
your  roof  at  night  to  cool  off  because  dope 
addicts  go  on  the  roof." 

And  what  this  man  thinks  might  well  be 
some  of  the  beneflte  of  living  in  a  project 
are  borne  out  by  the  comments  of  a  55-year- 
old  Puerto  Rlcan  man  who  says: 

"Projects  are  the  best  place  to  live  for 
poor  people.  We  have  been  living  here  about 
14  years.  Course  people  who  drink  around 
here  are  looking  for  something  to  steal  This 
Is  a  very  good  place  to  live.  Transportation 
school,  hospital  and  the  house— very  good' 
Friends  Uvlng  here.  We  have  no  problem 
about  this  building.  The  housing  depart- 
ment should  tear  down  some  of  the  buildings 
and  apartments  in  Harlem  because  they  will 
help  the  people  to  change  their  way  of  life. 
There  is  a  lot  of  trouble  in  those  old  houses 
In  a  lot  of  old  houses  they  have  too  much 
freedom  to  do  anything.  To  put  them  to 
live  in  a  project  or  better  place,  that  may 
teach  them  to  live  better." 

He  talks  not  only  about  the  Immediate 
pressing  problem  of  housing  comfort  and 
safety,  but  touches  on  the  kind  of  impact 
new  and  better  places  to  live  might  have 
on  "teaching  people  to  live  better." 

This  idea  was  repeated  by  an  unemployed 
Negro,  aged  32,  who  described  himself  as 
a  "student".  He  said. 

"There's  not  enough  living  space.  Fires  are 
a  problem  because  of  fire  hazards  and  be- 
cause people  aren't  careful.  A  lot  of  buildings 
don't  have  good  wires.  There  is  too  much 
noise.  Fire  engines  blowing  horns  going  and 
commg  from  fires;  trucks  running  up  and 
down  the  avenue  (Lenox).  The  peop'e  con- 
tribute their  share.  The  structure  of  the 
buildings  is  bad.  After  30  or  40  years  of  no 
repair  most  of  the  buildings  here  need  to 
be  torn  down.  RelocaUng  people  would  be 
good  for  some  of  the  people." 

He  talks  about  several  facets  of  living  in 
a  dilapidated  building,  such  as  the  threat  of 
fire  hazards  to  life,  rather  than,  perhaps  the 
threats  of  dope  addicts  and  wlnos  to  safety 
and  comfort.  But  he  feels  that  relocation 
would  help.  So  doea  this  27-year-old  man. 
who  is  employed  by  a  wrecking  firm- 

"There  is  nothing  I  like  about  this  house 
I  like  the  projects  because  I  would  be  safe 
from  fire.  Here  the  children  do  as  they  damn 
please.  They  scream,  swear,  steal,  and  all 
this  without  parental  or  police  correction 
The  building  needs  to  be  torn  down.  Its  rot- 
ten, and  inconvenient  for  hot  water  usage 
Or  the  city  ought  to  take  over  the  building 
and  make  it  into  a  show  place  for  the  work- 
ing men  and  not  for  welfare  dependents  " 
For  another,  but  closely  related  point  of 
view,  the  remarks  of  a  49-year-old  Negro 
woman  should  be  added  to  the  preceding 
ones :  ^ 

"Industrial  business'  is  coming  in  thi=  area 
pushing  the  people  out,  which  I  think  Is 
very  bad.  You  can't  even  get  to  your  own 
door  for  the  trucks.  We  have  supers  that 
sweep  their  traah  Into  the  gutter.  I  think  It 
would  be  a  good  Idea  to  tear  down  these 
old  houses.  It  would  give  the  people  a  little 
Initiative  to  know  what  it  means  to  Uve 
nice,  wholesome  and  fresh.  It  would  get  rid 
of  the  rocches  and  peete.  Those  that  are  so- 
cially below  standard  shoiUd  be  put  into 
project  houses,  and  those  that  are  not  should 
be  relocated." 

Verbatim  comments  of  a  dozen  or  so  peo- 
ple who  were  interviewed  In  Harlem  as  a  part 
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of  this  survey  should  not  and  cannot  be 
assumed  to  represent  the  complete  result* 
of  a  survey.  But  they  can  and  should  be 
used  as  a  background  for  the  analysis  and 
the  tabulations  which  follow. 

For  example,  a  statistic  will  show  that  the 
"big  problem"  In  Harlem  is  the  worry  about 
"wlnoe "  or  "dope  addicts"  or  "dirt".  But  the 
preceding  quotations  should  serve  to  point 
up  relationships  like  these: 

A  wlno  Is  not  necessartly  a  ""bad  person" 
except  when  he  clutters  up  a  front  stoop. 
A  situation  which  might  not  occur  In  a  proj- 
ect. 

A  dope  addict  is  probably  a  "bad  person", 
but  he  is  a  real  threat  to  personal  safety 
when  there  are  no  locks  on  doors  to  prevent 
robbery  or  assault. 

A  dUapldated  buUdlng  might  be  passable 
as  a  pla«e  in  which  to  eat  and  sleep,  but  It 
becomes  Intolerable  when  It  fronts  on  a 
str«et  where  there  Is  no  place  for  chUdren 
to  play. 

That  same  dilapidated  building  might  be 
passable  in  still  other  respects,  but  street 
noises  and  noises  on  the  roof,  jar  sleep  and 
peace  of  mind. 

And  while  there  may  be  no  complaints 
about  rats  or  bturglary.  people  are  stUl  com- 
plaining about  the  housing  when  they  talk 
about  "no  room  to  breathe"  or  seem  to  plead, 
"Find  a  place  for  us,"  which  la  an  interest- 
ing twist,  to  say  the  least,  of  the  song  from 
"West  Side  Story." 

The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  re- 
port, once  again,  is  to  set  a  stage  or  context 
for  proper  evaluation  of  the  analysis  which 
follows. 

PROBLEMS  IN  THE  CITT 

There  Is  much  rejjeUtlon  In  the  preceding 
quotations,  but  they  serve  to  underscore  sev- 
eral basic  themes.  The  overriding  Idea  is  that 
people  who  talk  about  "housing  arent  nec- 
essarily much  different  than  those  who  may 
be  talking  about  ""dope  addicts"  or  "crime". 

Each  person  who  was  Interviewed  as  part 
of  this  survey  was  asked  this  specific  ques- 
tion— "What  is  the  biggest  problem  worrying 
people  like  yourself  here  In  New  York  City 
rlg^it  now?" 

These  were  the  responses: 

Problejna  in  New  York 
(In  percent] 

HOUSINO  PBOBIXMS 

Dilapidated  housing 36 

Poor  sanitation  in  buildings —  11 

More  projects  needed 11 

Rents  too  high 9 

Too  crowded,  noisy 8 

Stricter  housing  inspection  needed 4 

Can't  move  Into  white  areas 3 

OTRXa  UAJOB  FROBLMIB 

Living  conditions 29 

Crime  In  streets . _-.„ 28 

Dope  addiction 20 

Unemployment 14 

Prejudice 1* 

Better  schools 8 

All  other  problems 63 

NoTX. — ^Percentage*  add  to  more  than  100% 
because  tuoet  people  mentioned  more  than 
one  proMwii. 

The  oomplete  tabulation,  and  croee-breaks, 
for  this  qneetlon  appeckr  in  the  Appendix. 

Clearly  the  ntunber  one  "problem"  has  to 
do  with  housing  complaints.  On  top  of  that 
are  the  complaints  about  dope  addiction, 
crime,  and  general  living  conditions,  each 
of  which  la  something  of  a  re -emphasis  of 
the  complaints  about  housing.  So  that  In  one 
way  or  another,  residents  of  Harlem  seem 
convinced  that  the  overwhelming  i)roblem 
facing  the  entire  City  is  that  of  finding  "a 
decent  place  to  Uve". 

An  effort  was  made  to  get  Harlem  residents 
to  sharpen  their  focna  by  asking  them  "what 
would  yoa  say  Is  the  biggest  problem  that 
people  tight  hare  in  Harlem  have  to  worry 
about?" 
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Bigaest  problem  toeing  people  In  Horlem  7  percent  worried  about  tough  kids. 

HOTTsiMO  pmoBLMB  7  percent  Objected  to  people  fighting. 

HorsiNO  pmoBLMB  ^  ^cent  said  their  building  was  unsafe. 

[In  percent]  ^  percent  mentioned  scattered  other  com- 

Dllapldated M  piaintT 

Bents   too  high ^  ^^    repeat,    about    three-quarters    of    the 

Poor  sanitation »  p^^pj,   on    any    given   block   can   think    of 

Stricter  inspection   --  ttm^gs  they  like  about  living  there,  and  they 

Too  crowded,  noUy --  ©enter  on  "convenience"  and  "friends."  But 

More  projects  needed --  everyone  can  think  of  a  complaint  to  make 

Can  not  move  Into  white  areas --  ^bout  that  same  block. 

Other    ho\jslng   problems 16  xhe  preceding  tabulations,  and  the  accom- 

OTBca  MAJOK  PROBLEMS  [Minylng  discussion,  are  not  Intended  to  rep- 
Don^  addiction  --  28  resent  a  complete  picture  of  what  is  both- 
Dope^addlctlon ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^s^Xem.  But  what- 

General'liVlnV  "conditions 10  ever  way  the  problems  are  examined    hous- 

Unemployment 16  ing  keeps  coming  up  as   ■nmnber  one^  a^d 

Preludlce                                                                    8  by  wide  margins.  But  as  a  double-check  on 

B«tt»r   sch^'                      6  those    volunteered    comments,    respondents 

^i^L«  p^ie"«^::::::::::::::::::::  49  were  shown  a  ust  of  p°««'^ie  ^^lem.  and 

asked  to  name   the  worst,   next-worst,   and 

When  people  shift  their  attention  from  the  third-worst.  These  three  were  added  together 

City  to  Harlem,  and  considering  the  fact  that  ^.^^  ^j^j^  ^„^j^  what  people  said: 

they've  already  said  much  of  what  they  could  ^g  percent  dope  addiction, 

say  about  housing,  then  some  more  "local"  43  percent  better  housing, 

problems    get   stronger   attention;    such    as  35  percent  crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency, 

problems  of  dope  addiction  and  other  prob-  33  percent  high  prices, 

lems  related  to  crime.  21  percent  better  family  life. 

Another  question  was  asked  which  was  de-  20  percent  Jobs  iot  men. 

signed  to  narrow  the  focus  still  further,  and  jg  percent  too  many  people  on  welfare, 

to  get  people  to  think  about  their  own  im-  ^g  percent  low  pay. 

mediate  neighborhood,  and  their  block.  The  jg  percent  race  prejudice, 

question:  "We  have  talked  about  New  York  ^^  percent  better  neighborhood  schools. 

City,  and  about  Harlem.  Tell  me,  what  would  jg  percent  Jobs  for  teenagers, 

you  say  is  the  biggest  problem  people  In  this  jj  percent  high  school  drop-outs, 

block  have  to  worry  about?"  3  percent  school  Integration. 

Hardly   surprisingly,   the   concerns    about  This  question   followed   those   about   the 

improving   housing.   biUldlng   new   projects,  problems  of  the  City,  of  Harlem,  and  of  the 

and   the   Uke,   diminish   in   Importance   be-  block.  In  other  words,  a  context  was  estab- 

cause  they  are  considered  to  be  City- wide  or  ughed  before  the  specific  question  -was  asked. 

Harlem-wide  problems,  but  not  necessarily  ^nd  three  maj<x'  problems  led  the  lists: 

"what  I  worry  about  on  this  block".  Some  housing,  dope  addiction,  and  crime, 

of  the  major  categories  of  complaint  were  as  However,    as    the    previous    figures    have 

foUows:  shown,  and  as  the  earlier  verbatim  quota- 

32  percent  cited  dope  addiction.  tlons    suggested,    the   worries    about   crime. 

20  percent  said  bad  kids,  J.D.,  crime.  wlnos,  dope  addicts,  and  the  rest,  are  all,  in 
11  percent  talked  about  dilapidated  hous-  one  way  or  another,  part  of  the  over-all  wish 

lug  to  get  into  better  living  quarters. 

lb   percent  said  they   were    not    safe    In  In  other  words,  these  people  know  what 

buUdlMS.  ^^^^^  problems  are,  and  they  seem  to  know 

8  p«^nt  complained  of  wlnos,  dninks  in  what  they  want  t^  do  ^out  HaU^  Mainly, 

streets  "'  ^**°*^  getting  out  of  where  they  live  now. 

6   percent   mentioned   poor   sanitation   in  what  can  be  done 

building.  Residents    of    Harlem    were    given    every 

5  percent  said  there  was  too  much  noise.  opportunity  to  talk  about  problems  such  as 

5  percent  pointed  to  dirty  streets.  high  prices,   taxes.   Increased  subway   fares. 

ThU  listing  represents  no  more  than  the  and  a  lot  of  other  city  problems  which  are 

beginning   of  the   table   which   appears   in  normally  brought  up  in  similar  surveys, 

the  Appendix.  But  It  serves  to  confirm  what  Yet  they  choee  to  talk  about  Inadequate 

has  been  suggested:    as  people  think  more  housing,  and  the  problems  which   are  off- 

and  more  about  their  Umnedlate  surround-  springs    of    that    major    problem,    such    as 

Ings,  they  talk  more  and  more  in  terms  of  crime,   dope    addiction,   wlnos,   and    inade- 

what  bothers  them  from  hour  to  hour,  rath-  quate  police  protection.  In  th^t  connection 

er  than  from  day  to  day,  or  even  month  to  it's  imporUnt  to  observe  that  when  people 

month.  To  expUln,  they  seem  to  be  saying  talked  about  "problems  of  Harlem"  or  even 

that  it's  up  to  the  City  or  some  responsible  "problems  in  my  block,"  the  mention  of  In- 

Harlem-wide    authority    to    do    something  tegrated   schools,   bussing,   poUce   brutality, 

about  housing  and  better  living  conditions,  or  some  other  problems  which  are  usually 

But  that  on  a  purely  local  level,  the  big  considered  to  be  of  significance  just  dont 

worries    have    to    do    with    drug    addiction  get  much  attention  or  mention, 

and  wlnoa  and  uncontrollable  kids.  So  it's  "housing"  which  is  the  issue. 

There   are  somethings   people   like   about  ThU  automatically  raises  the  quesUon  of 

the  block  and  the  neighborhood:  what  do  these  people  want  to  do  about  it. 

37  percent  liked  the  convenience  to  stores.  And  the  answer  is  just  t^  b>"°*:    7^^^ 

rhurches   or  subwavs  ni«  »  better  place  to  live,  wUethw  it's  here, 

churches,  m-  ^^°^y'-       „„...„  or  in  any  of  the  other  boroughs,  or  outside  of 

21  percent  liked  their  neighbors.               .  ?                       ^^  g^^  ^^    ^^  ^nance 
And  there  were  other  things  they  men-  jTen^ove" 

tloned.  But  better  than  one-fourth  of  the  ^^  ^^  ^  conclusion  which  is  based  on  a 

people  couldn't  think  of.  or  drum  up  any  tabulations  of  responses  to  this 

reason  why  they  liked  Uvlng  on  "this  block."  °™ey        ' 

On  the  other  hand  everyone  could  think  j^  gj^ample,  how  would  people  feel  about 

of  something  they  didn't  like  about  living  j^ovlng  into  a  housing  project? 

on  "this  block":  Nearly    half    of    the    people    interviewed 

24    percent   said    not   enough   trees   and  ^ould  like  the  idea  of  moving  to  a  project, 

grass.  Another  23   percent  seem  well-prrepared   to 

15  percent  mentioned  not  enough  police-  accept  the  idea,  if  some  of  these  basic  ob- 

men.  jections  can  be  overcome: 

13  percent  said  bad  services  in  building.  Too    many    rules    la    a    project;    seema 

9  percent  felt  the  need  for  mwe  projects,  mlUtari^Uc. 

tearing  down  slums.  Too  crowded . 
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Neighbors  probably  not  nice. 

Not  enough  protection  (still) . 

If  concerns  like  these  could  be  overcome, 
then  resistance  wovld  diminish  considerably. 

But  one  of  the  points  which  is  made  is 
that  there  doesn't  Beem  to  be  any  very  great 
resistance  to  the  Idea  of  projects.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  nearly  thr^  out  of  five  Harlem  resi- 
dents would  like  toisee  the  City  do  something 
about  housing  problems. 

A  more  specific  c^uestlon  was  asked:  "Sup- 
pose the  City  decided  to  do  something  about 
housing  In  Harlenl.  They  might  tear  down 
some  of  the  buUdlnjgs  to  put  up  new  ones.  Do 
you  think  this  Is  ai  good  Idea  or  not  such  s 
good  Idea?"  The  endorsement  of  the  "tear 
down"  Idea  was  pretty  solid;  for  84  percent 
thought  It  was  a  aood  Idea,  and  only  eight 
percent  were  agaiiit.  The  rest  didn't  know 
how  they  felt. 

The  people  who  ftre  most  likely  to  be  af- 
fected by  "tearing  flown"  and  "building  up" 
are  those  In  dilapidated  housing.  And  they 
are  Just  the  ones  woo  most  strongly  favor  the 
tearing  down  of  oM  housing. 

That's  because  thpy  want  to  get  Into  build- 
ings which  provide!  better  over-all  facilities, 
which  are  free  of  ^ts,  and  which  are  safer 
than  what  they  hate  to  live  with  right  now. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  people  who  are 
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Ci(y  and  State 


Glens  Fills,  NY 
Schenectady.  N.Y.. 


Syracuse,  N.Y... 

Troy.  N.Y '. 

Baltimore.  Md. 

Monlgomery  County.  Md. 
Lebanon,  Pa.: 

(a) 

(b) 

Oaytona  Beach,  Fla  .. 
Forf'alton  Beach,  Fla... 

Tallapoosa  Ga 

Tampa,  Fla.: 

(a) 

(b) 


Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

Cedar  f?apids.  Iowa 

Evansville,  Ind 

Jeftersonville.  Ind.. 

Minneapolis.  Mmn 

Mishawaka,  Ind.: 

(a) 

(b) 

Muskegon,  Mich 

Bay  City.  Mk;h 


Albuquerque,  N.  Max. 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

^::::::::::::: 

Aitesia,  N.  Mex  ... 
BIytheville.  Ark... 
Cfossetf,  Ark 


>  In  the  NOP  application,  a 
}1. 146,490  ot  this  was  claimed 
being  planned  in  the  1st  action 
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up-rooted  from  their  present  homes  will 
support  Improvement  and  renewal,  but  balk 
at  moving  Into  a  new  neighborhood.  But  this 
survey  suggests,  and  very  strongly,  that  an 
assumption  like  that  would  be  wide  of  the 
mark.  For  example,  when  Harlem  residents 
were  asked  where  they'd  like  to  live,  If  they 
had  to  move: 

Just   17  percent  said  "In  Harlem". 

None  volunteered  that  they'd  like  to  see 
their  children  live  In  Harlem  when  they 
grew  up  and  on  top  of  these  measures  of 
lack  of  deep  Identification  with  Harlem,  as 
a  place  to  live,  are  a  few  other  facts:  half  of 
the  residents  of  Harlem  have  lived  where 
they  live  now  for  less  than  five  years,  21 
percent  of  the  residents  of  Harlem  are  un- 
employed, only  9  percent  got  past  the  tenth 
grade.  In  one-quarter  of  the  homes  there  Is 
a  person  over  60,  In  39  percent  of  the  homes 
there  U  a  youth  between  6  and  18,  In  33  per- 
cent of  the  homes  there  Is  a  child  under  six, 
and  the  average  home  consists  of  about  four 
people. 

In  brief  fashion,  the  preceding  commen- 
tary should  serve  to  provide  a  somewhat 
truncated  picture  of  the  Harlem  resident.  It 
seems  to  add  up  to  an  Individual  who  is 
anxious  to  find  some  soluUons  to  present 
living  conditions. 
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SOBCX     CONCLtrSIONS 

The  preceding  text  is  Intended  to  be  no 
more  than  a  commentary  Eintlclpatlng  the 
tabulations  which  are  shown  in  the  Appen- 
dix. 

But  these  points  do  come  through: 

There  Is  one  overriding  problem  In  Harlem, 
and  It's  housing.  Most  other  problems,  such 
as  dope  addiction,  crime,  wlnos,  and  the 
rest,  seem  to  be  by-products  of  the  basic 
problem. 

While  there  are  those  who  appreciate  the 
convenience  of  their  neighborhood  or  build- 
ing to  shopping  and  transit,  an  appreciable 
number  of  people  can't  think  of  any  asset. 

Most  people  would  welcome  the  idea  of  the 
City  moving  In.  Or  someone.  As  long  as  they 
would  tear  down  and  build  up.  84  percent  of 
those  interviewed  strongly  endorse  a  build- 
ing program. 

In  retxirn,  they'd  like  to  be  moved  to  a 
decent  place  to  live,  without  any  undue  ex- 
pense. 

There's  little  desire  to  stay  in  Harlem  as 
long  as  It  is  what  it  is. 

In  short,  a  massive  rebuilding  program 
would  be  a  welcome  thing,  would  be  met 
with  resistance  by  no  more  than  a  small 
minority. 


PENDING  IN  HUD  OR  EXPECTED  TO  BE  SUBMITTED  WITH  NONCASH  LOCAL  GRANT-IN-AID  CREDIT  ITEMS  EXPIRING  BY  SEPT.  15,  1969 


REGION  I 


Noncash  credit 


Amount    Expiratran  date        Descriptkin  ol  item 


J34a.n4    July  25, 1969 Elm  St.  parking  lot. 

'3,014,000    Aug.  1,1969 Martin  Luther  King  Elementary 

School. 
McKinley  School  addition 

(Steinmetz). 
Washington  Irving  School 

playground. 
Mumford  St.  playground. 

M.500    Aug.  31.  1969 Sec.  112  credits 

17,500    Sept  15,  1969 River  wall  construction. 

REGION  II 

322.800    June  23. 1969 School. 

129, 306    June  20, 1969 Street,  curbs,  sidewalks. 

27,000    Sept.  10,  1969 Street  improvements. 

3,386    June  10,  1969 Resurlacing  of  streets. 

REGION  III 

12,794    Sept  1969' Street  and  sewer  work 

7, 748    Aug.  25, 1969 Street  lighting. 

23,208    Aug.  19  1969 Street  paving 

1.242    Aug.  31,1969 Water  mains. 

637,500    Sept  15,  1969 Right-ol-way. 

REGION  IV 

244, 756  May  20, 1969 Sewer  treatment  plant 

2,450,000  July  20,  1969 Do. 

3,500,000  June  I,  1969 City/county  building. 

1,978.142  Mar.  8, 1969 SchooL 

1,504,416  (») 

246,829  May  12, 1969 Storm  sewer. 

388,831  June  29,  1969  Do 

300,000  Sept.  1,  1969 SchooL 

2,657  May  23, 1969 


REGION  V 


2, 198  June  21, 1969 Water  improvements. 

1,285  June  28,  1969 Do 

42,610  June  29,  1969 Street  improvements. 

3,618  Aug  4,  1969 Water  improvements. 

15,429  Aug.  16,  1%9 Do 

1,950  Aug.  19,  1%9 Do. 

2,486  Aug.  31,  1969...   .  Do. 

1,262,775  July  1,  1969 School 

94,875  Aug.  16,  1969 Off-street  parking. 

9,520  June  19,  1969'....  Elementary  KhooL 


jotential  loss  of  credit  ol  J3,014,000  tor  2  schools  is  indicated  Only 
<*  for  the  1st  action  areas.  The  balance  ol  credit  is  related  to  areas 
year. 


REGION  V— Continued 


Noncash  credit 


City  and  State 


Amount    Expiratun  date        Descriptk>n  of  item 


Garden  City,  Kans.: 

(a) 

(b) 

Grand  Prairie,  Tex 
Hope,  Ark.: 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

Hot  Sulphur  Springs,  Coto. 

(a) 

(b) 

„     (c) 

Kansas  City.  Kans.: 

(a) 

(b) 

La  Junta.  Colo 

Little  Rock  Ark ".    1 

Manhattan,  Kans 

Miami,  Okla.. 
North  Little.  Ark.: 

(a) 

(b) 

Pueblo,  Colo 

Sand  Springs,  Okla..     . 
N.  kdex 


*'??'SJ?    ^,"*^*'A'*' Water  improvements. 

31.094    July  1,1969 Parking  lot. 

31, 378    Apr.  8,  1969 Street  paving. 

f«  feP'S'lSfS ElectricallmprovemenL 

628  Sept.  7,  1969 Do 

1,462  Sept.  13,  1969 Do. 

88  Sept.  15,  1969 Do. 

Aug.  2,  1969 Sanitary  sewer. 

July  18,  1969 Do. 

Aug.  11,  1969 Do. 


Santa  Fe, ... ,.,, 
Springfield,  Mo 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

It 


Tulsa,  Okla 

Wellington,  Colo... 
West  Memphis,  Ark. 
Wichita,  Kans.: 

(a) 

(b) 

(c). 


(e). 
(0. 


^(Sl 


3.592 
9.327 
2,188 

,497,818 

247, 855 

3,000 

,319,279 

76.786 

194,575 

425, 418 
84,942 
10,000 
97. 429 
68,805 

35,000 
15,000 
75,000 

9.000 
20.000 
29,000 

8.500 
25,000 
54,  747 

8,548 
163, 838 

59,404 
19, 424 
81,563 
36,949 

153,310 

5,851 

73,463 

118,635 


do Sewer  interceptor. 

Aug.  15,  1969 Fire  station. 

Sept.  21,  1969 Junior  college. 

Sept  7,  1969 Sewer  interceptor. 

June  26  1970 Street  paving. 

Aug.  14,  1969 Street  and  bridge. 

June  20,  1969 School. 

July  11,  1969 Do. 

Aug.  1,  1969 Traffic  signal  light 

Aug.  25.  1969 Expressway  ramps. 

Sept.  12,1969 SchooL 

July  15,  1969 Sec  112  credits,  hospital 

July  17,  1969.  " 

July  31,  1969. 

Aug.  3,  1969. 

Aug.  24,  1%9 

Aug.  30,  1969 

Aug.  31.  1%9. 

Sept.  11,  1969 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Sept  9.  1%9 Street  resurlacing. 

Aug.  29,  1969 SchooL 

Mar.  16.  1969 High  school 


May  1,  1969 Street  improvements. 

May  9,  1969 Sewer  improvements. 

July  1,  1%9 Street  improvements. 

July  1,  1969 Bridge  improvements. 

Aug.  1,  1969 Street  improvements. 

Aug.  3.  1969 Sewer  improvements. 

Septl.  1969 Street  improvements. 

Sept  9  1969 Sewer  improvements. 


REGION  VI 


Coos  Bay,  Dreg 385  400 


Coachella,  Calil 

(a) 

(b) 

Napa,  Calif.: 

(a) 

(b) 

(0 

Ogden,  Utah... 
Vancouver,  Wash 


40.430 
12, 024 


Aug.  8, 1969 Parking  lot. 

May  23, 1969 School 

July  1,1969 Do. 


65,361  July  12, 1969 Sanitary  sewers. 

13,515 do Storm  drains. 

314,511  Aug.  15,  1969 Streets. 

268.882  Aug,  8,  1969 Library. 

9,281  Sept  1969  » Street  improvemenU. 


'  Specific  date  not  readily  available. 

; Variety  ol  items  expiring  toUling  Jl,504.416  with  expiratran  dales  beginning  in  April  1969. 


August  11,  1969 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 
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CHUNG-MINO  WONG  BECOMES  NEW 
DIRECTOR  OP  OFFICE  OF  SALINE 

WATER 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
able  and  well-qualifled  American  has 
been  appointed  to  the  directorship  of  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water.  He  is  Dr.  Chung- 
ming  Wong  of  Los  Angeles.  Water  De- 
salination Report  for  July  31,  1959,  con- 
tained the  following  interesting  article 
on  Dr.  Wong: 

Chinese-American  Wono  Installed  as  New 
OSW  Director 

If  technical  qualifications  are  the  measure, 
OSW's  new  Director,  Chung-mlng  Wong,  49, 
will  do  well.  His  string  of  technical-manage- 
ment degrees  is  an  arm  long,  topped  off  by  a 
Ph.  D.  In  physics  earned  at  Coltimbla  Uni- 
versity. Wong,  several  weeks  after  it  was 
learned  he  would  become  the  Nixon  desalting 
chief,  the  6th  Director  in  OSW's  short  his- 
tory, finally  arrived  last  week  to  take  his  seat 
In  official  Washington.  His  high  academic- 
technical  qualifications,  accomplishments  in 
the  astronautics-space  field  (he  contributed 
valuably  to  the  Apollo  moon  landing  by  solv- 
ing fundamental  space  vehicle  re-entry  prob- 
lems) ,  first  time  a  Chinese-American  has 
captained  a  major  government  program,  all, 
constitute  a  sjrmphony  about  which  the  new 
Interior  Department  team,  from  Interior 
Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel  on  down,  wouldst 
sing. 

And  sing  the  department's  news  announce- 
ment does  on  its  new  Chinese  bird  for  the 
OSW  Job.  The  department  press  release  on 
Assistant  Secretary  Carl  L.  Klein,  the  man 
who  selected  Wong,  was  only  three  para- 
graphs. Wong's  Is  several  times  longer.  It 
touches  on  exploits  running  from  his  days  as 
a  1st  Lieutenant  in  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
Air  Force  to  a  teaching  career  at  U.S.  colleges 
(he  taught  "18  different"  engineering  sub- 
jects, was  Best  Professor  according  to  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Bridgeport  for  "4 


consecutive  years")  to  "responsible"  scientific 
and  technical  positions  with  the  aerospace 
companies  of  Avco,  Republic  Aviation,  Lock- 
heed. United  Aircraft,  TRW  Systems,  North- 
rop  and  his  last  employer,  McDonnell 
Douglas. 

POLITICAL   CAMPAIGNER 

References  to  Wong's  being  the  Chinese 
American  getting  the  highest  Job  from  the 
Nixon  Administration  didn't  say  it,  but  Wong 
also  has  great  political  credentials.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Professional  Citizens  for  Nixon/ 
Agnew,  Wong  can  claim  to  have  delivered 
10,000  votes  In  the  last  presidential  election. 

But  apart  from  the  dept.'s  press  agentry, 
Wong  In  an  interview  with  Water  Desalina- 
tion Report  showed  he  probably  competently 
win  direct  OSW's  engineering  development 
and  research  activities.  He  said  none  of  his 
experience  includes  work  on  desalting  or 
distillation  processes  per  se.  But  he  pointed 
out  distillation  itself  is  "nothing  but  the 
basic  item  of  using  heat  energy  and  heat 
transfer  efficiently."  These  are  subjects  fa- 
miliar to  Wong,  who  has  taught  thermo- 
dynamics and  heat  transfer  courses  and 
whose  experience  extends  to  power  plants 
and  their  heat  transfer  and  power  balances. 

He  has  had  a  busy  time  of  it  since  reporting 
last  week.  In  briefings  from  the  staff  on  all 
aspects  of  OSW  activities,  trying  to  learn  and 
stress  the  programs,  he  said  he  hadn't  left 
his  office,  hadn't  even  gone  to  Capitol  Hill 
to  see  anybody,,  except  Rep.  Alphonzo  Bell 
(R-Callf.)  who  represents  Wong's  home  town 
of  Bel-Air. 

O'MEARA    DEPUTY 

Wong  said  he  wasn't  bringing  anybody 
with  him  as  an  addition  to  the  OSW  staff. 
Rather,  he  said  he  was  grateful  for  the  capa- 
ble OSW  existing  staff  and  the  cooperation 
he  was  getting.  He  said  he  anticipated  no 
personnel  changes  nor  organizational  shake- 
ups.  Asked  about  the  naming  of  J.  W.  "Pat" 
O'Meara,  OSW  Information  chief,  as  Deputy 
OSW  Director,  Wong  shied  off  answering  and 
neither  confirmed  nor  denied.  Reportedly, 
O'Meara's  appointment  to  the  deputy  slot  is 
now  being  processed  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

In  staff  talks,  Wong  said  his  policy  would 
be  "oi>en-mlnded"  and  that  he  would  take 
a  "fair  look  at  things  without  contamina- 
tion. Fairness  is  the  key  word."  Also  he  asked 


the  staff  for  loyalty  and  integrity  and  cau- 
tioned that  OSW  should  speak  with  "one 
voice"  to  all  outside  sources,  and  indicated 
that  voice  would  be  his. 

On  the  harder  questions  like  OSW's  future 
relations  with  industry  and  Wong's  personal 
feelings  about  sharing  technology  from  OSW 
programs  with  overseas  nations,  Wong  begged 
off  answering,  saying  it  too  early  to  express 
himself.  But  on  foreign  ;nvolvements  he  said 
he  knew  enough  about  It  to  realize  OSW 
wasn't  the  only  one  Involved,  that  Congress 
and  State  Dept.  also  have  their  Interests.  "If 
It's  a  policy  matter  bigger  than  my  office, 
then  I'll  take  my  boss's  Instructions  ...  I 
know  I  have  to  report  to  Capitol  Hill  on  these 
matters  and  I  will  seek  their  cooperation  and 
also  that  of  the  State  Dept."  Wong  will  prob- 
ably get  the  chance  to  express  his  views  to 
Congress  soon  enough.  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee sources  have  indicated  hearings  would 
be  held  to  sound  out  Wong  on  OSW's  foreign 
commitments  and  a  no.  of  other  policy  ques- 
tions. 

Wong  is  actually  a  fourth-generation 
American.  His  great  grandfather  came  over 
to  work  on  the  railroads  when  they  were 
building  routes  to  the  west.  His  grandfather 
lived  In  Calif.,  but  his  father,  Tong  Wong, 
returned  to  China  where  he  rose  to  be  vlce- 
pres.  under  Sun  Yat-sen's  Republic  of  China 
Govt.  The  father  had  to  give  up  his  U.S. 
citizenship.  Wong,  born  In  Hong  Kong,  re- 
turned to  this  country  and  became  a  nat- 
xiralized  citizen  In  1959. 

He  told  a  story  pointing  to  error  in  the 
commonly  accepted  belief  that  Chinese  love 
to  gamble.  He  said  Chinese  men  at  home  in 
China  aren't  gamblers,  that  it's  the  Chinese 
who  come  to  the  U.S.  or  emigrate  elsewhere 
who  gamble.  He  says  most  of  the  Chinese  are 
men  when  they  come  to  this  country,  alone, 
usually  live  where  they  work,  without  their 
women  and  their  loneliness  sometimes  be- 
comes unbearable.  Needing  emotional  out- 
lets, hence,  they  turn  to  gambling. 

THE    WAGER 

He  himself  doesn't  gamble,  nor  smoke,  nor 
drink.  He  studies  for  his  outlet.  But  in  his 
take  over  and  future  direction  of  OSW,  there 
Is  a  gamble.  For  Wong  and  several  others, 
the  stakes,  the  future  water  supply  of  much 
of  the  world,  are  quite  high. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

We  take  courage  and  say  "the  Lord 
is  my  helper,  I  tcill  not  fear  what  man 
shall  do  unto  me." — Hebrews  13:  6 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  thank  Thee 
for  this  new  day  fresh  from  Thy  hand 
and  pray  Thou  wilt  help  us  to  live  it  well. 
Cleanse  our  hearts  and  clear  our  minds 
that  we  may  walk  the  upward  way  with 
Thee  and  with  our  fellow  men. 

Grant  that  we  may  always  be  on  the 
side  of  justice  and  peace  and  good  will. 
In  so  doing  may  we  seek  to  make  this 
earth  a  finer  planet  in  which  men  can 
dwell  together  safely  and  securely. 

We  pray  for  our  country,  gratefully 
for  the  heritage  of  faith  and  freedom 
which  is  ours,  humbly  that  we  may  prove 
ourselves  worthy  of  this  heritage,  and 
positively  that  we  may  be  given  wisdom, 
understanding,  and  a  concern  to  lead 
our  Nation  in  right  paths  with  true  faith 
for  the  good  of  all. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
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of 


Thursday,  August  7,  1969,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
AiTington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Vita  Cusumano; 

H.R.  1808.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Capt. 
John  W.  Booth  IH; 

H.R.  2037.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
W.  Barrie  and  Marguerite  J.  Barrle; 

H.R.  6581.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
A.  Hegemann; 

H.R.  9088.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Clifford 
L.  Petty;  and 

H.J.  Res.  864.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  extension  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment, 


In  wliich  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  7206.  An  act  to  adjust  the  salaries  of 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
certain  officers  of  the  Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  follow- 
ing titles : 

S.  912.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Florissant  Fossil  Beds  National 
Monument  in  the  State  of  Colorado;  and 

S.  1611.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  85-905 
to  provide  for  a  National  Center  on  Educa- 
tional Media  and  Materials  for  the  Handi- 
capped, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  repwrt  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1373) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
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Spong  was  apjJolnted  a  conferee  on  the 
bUl  fH.R.  6508)  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia for  the  reconstruction  of  su-eas  dam- 
aged by  recent  storms,  floods,  and  high 
waters'  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Qravil,  excused. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  parsed  bills  of  the  following 
titles.  In  whlct^  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requeued: 

S.  U08.  An  aclj  to  waive  ttie  acreage  limi- 
tations of  sectloq  1(b)  of  the  act  of  June  14, 
1926,  as  amende<^  with  respect  to  conveyance 
of  lands  to  the  State  of  Nevada  for  inclusion 
in^e  Valley  of  Plre  State  Park; 

to  amend  the  Federal  Seed 

) ,  as  amended: 

for  the  relief  of  Michel  M. 
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S.  1836.  An  act 
Act  (53  Stat.  127S 

S.  1934.  An  act 
Ooutmann;  and 

S.  3564.  An  act 


and    authorizing 
therein.  In  order 


—  to  amend  the  act  fixing  the 
boundary  of  Everglade's  National  Park,  Pla 


the  acquisition  of  land 
to  authorize  an  additional 
amount  for  the  acquisition  of  certain  lands 
for  such  park. 


for  the  college-based  student  assistance 
programs  of  NDEA  student  loans,  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants,  and  work- 
study.  While  I  personally  feel  that  such 
Increases  are  desirable  I  fully  appreci- 
ate that  many  of  my  colleagues  would  be 
unable  to  accept  these  addiUons  without 
a  time-consuming  conference.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  If  we  act  today,  at  the  latest 
tomorrow,  the  other  body  will  go  along 
with  our  bill. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  Any  delay  will 
only  result  in  possible  denials  of  assist- 
ance to  needy  college  students.  I  am  most 
hopeful  that  there  will  be  no  objection  to 
my  unanimous-consent  request.  If  there 
is  any  reason  for  objection  to  taking  the 
bill  up  today,  then  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  to- 
morrow imder  suspension  of  the  rules. 


LARGER  INTEREST  PAYMENTS  UN- 
DER THE  GUARANTEED  COLLEGE 
LOAN  PROGRAM 


PERSONAL  E^LANATION  OF  STAND 
ON  TAX  REFORM 

-  <Mf._' JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  i^\'ise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. )  I 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
an  apparent  misunderstanding  on  the 
debate  of  Thurilay  last  with  respect  to 
so-called  tax  refiirm.  I  should  make  clear 
the  position  of  ihe  gentleman  from  In- 
diana on  his  opposition  to  percentage 
depletion  allowances  for  any  mineral,  in- 
cluding the  petroleum  industry.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  favors  actual  cost 
depletion  and  nbt  percentage  depletion 
allowance  for  ill  minerals  imder  the 
Federal  income  iax. 


STUDENT  dUARANTEE  LOAN 
PaOGRAM 

(Mr.  PERKIN$  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  a(ldress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) j 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few 
minutes  I  will  make  a  unanimous -con- 
sent request  that  it  be  In  order  at  the 
close  of  business  today  for  the  House  to 
consider  under  *ispenslon  of  the  rules 
the  bill  H.R.  13194  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

I  wiU  make  this  request  because  it  is 
essenUal  that  wt  act  promptly  to  put 
the  guaranteed  lokn  program  in  the  posi- 
tion to  serve  students  who  need  loan  as- 
sistance in  attending  school  this  year. 

In  accordance  with  my  request,  the 
Speaker  has  by  letter  to  me.  agreed  that 
If  action  is  not  taken  on  H.R.  13194  be- 
fore September  is,  it  will  be  scheduled 
under  suspension  on  that  day. 

Last  week.  In  dolloqules  with  my  col- 
leagues, we  disciissed  the  necessity  for 
prompt  enactment  of  this  legislation  Ac- 
tion in  the  othet  body  late  last  week 
makes  it  all  the  more  imperative  that  we 
secure  passage  of  Che  committee-reported 
bm.  The  comparable  bill  in  the  other 
body,  m  addiUon  to  amending  the  guar- 
anteed student  lo^  program  along  lines 

total  added  authorization  of  $295  million 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  WELFARE 
PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  TAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  new  welfare  plan  embodies  two 
basic  changes.  First,  liberalizing  eligi- 
bility requirements  so  as  to  make  13  mil- 
lion more  citizens  eligible  for  relief— a 
sudden  increase  of  125  percent  in  the  size 
of  what  he  called  the  welfare  monster. 

Second,  a  program  to  encourage  work 
and  training  for  welfare  recipients.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  first  change,  but  fa- 
vor the  second.  I  favor  the  application  of 
work  training  programs  to  those  now  re- 
ceiving welfare  so  as  to  move  as  many  as 
possible  from  welfare  rolls  to  payrolls.  I 
supported  legislation  approved  by  Con- 
gress in  1967  to  accomplish  that  objec- 
tive, but  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  the  State  wel- 
fare departments  showed  no  enthusiasm 
for  enforcing  it. 

I  would  favor  guaranteed  employment 
opportunities,  but  not  a  guaranteed  in- 
come, and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  part  of 
the  President's  proposal.  If  America  em- 
barked on  this  guaranteed  income  road, 
it  would  have  no  end.  The  demands  for 
more  and  more  would  Increase  with  each 
session  of  Congress.  More  spending 
means  more  taxing. 

The  emphasis  should  be  on  education 
and  job  training  and  job  opportunities 
and  not  more  Government  dependency. 

I  believe  in  charity  for  the  unfor- 
tunate, the  helpless,  the  handicapped, 
and  the  aged,  but  an  able-bodied  man 
cannot  be  encouraged  to  improve  himself 
and  his  family  by  paying  him  for  doing 
nothing.  Such  destroys  his  self-respect 
and  initiative  and  the  tendency  of  wel- 
fare rolls  is  to  go  up,  up — never  down.  To 
obtain  true  economic  independence,  the 
Initiative  and  pride  of  the  poor  must  not 
be  stifled. 

Changing  the  name  of  a  program  does 
not  change  the  fact  that  it  is  unwise  to 
encom-age  our  citizens  to  depend  on  the 
Government  for  support  of  their  fam- 
ilies. 

Let  us  apply  the  work  training  provi- 
sions to  those  now  on  welfare  and  see 
how  successful  it  is  before  adding  ad- 
ditional millions  to  welfare  rolls. 


(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
220,000  students  may  be  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  attend  college  this  year  un- 
less the  present  law  Is  changed  to  permit 
larger  interest  jjayments  under  the  guar- 
anteed college  loan  program.  To  deprive 
these  students  from  obtaining  a  college 
education  would  seriously  weaken  the 
future  of  our  country. 

Therefore,  I  call  upon  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  ,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, to  take  that  short  walk  over  to  the 
House  Rules  Committee  and  obtain  an 
open  rule.  This  action  will  allow  the 
House  to  work  its  will.  I  am  sure  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  one  of  the 
most  important  committees  in  Congress 
would  not  want  to  hold  the  future  of  al- 
most a  quarter  of  a  million  deserving 
college  students  as  a  pawn  in  the  attempt 
of  some  to  thwart  the  House  in  expressing 
the  will  of  the  people. 

The  American  public  made  it  clear 
that  they  do  not  want  to  subsidize  stu- 
dent radicals.  Recently  the  House  Inter- 
nal Security  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  received  testimony  that  student 
radicals  intend  to  drastically  increase  the 
level  of  violent  activity  on  the  Nation's 
campuses  this  fall.  The  time  to  make 
plans  and  Implement  preventive  tools  in 
order  for  all  students  to  be  guaranteed 
their  right  to  an  education  is  now. 

Last  Thursday  over  100  Members  of  the 
House  sent  a  letter  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  requesting 
an  open  rule  in  order  to  obtain  timely 
passage.  The  answer,  which  I  received 
last  Saturday,  indicates  the  gentleman 
will  not  seek  an  open  rule  because  of  fear 
that  the  House  may  adopt  an  amendment 
which  could  help  curb  student  disorders 
this  fall. 

This  arbitrary  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  gentleman  is  deeply  regretted  and  I 
call  upon  him.  In  the  interest  of  all  of  us 
who  are  stanch  supporters  of  higher  edu- 
cation, to  allow  the  House  to  consider  this 
bill.  My  strong  sup{>ort  for  higher  educa- 
tion is  a  matter  of  record. 

The  House  would  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  and  pass  a  meaningful 
student  disorder  amendment  so  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  in  the  future  to 
approach  this  problem  on  a  vehicle-by- 
vehicle  basis. 

If  the  college  administrators  do  not 
exercise  more  backbone  this  fall  than 
they  did  last  year  not  only  will  the  tax- 
payers be  forced  to  finance  illegal  activ- 
ities but  many  desei-ving  students  will 
lose  their  right  to  attend  classes  and 
complete  their  education. 

It  Is  difScult  to  realize  why  anyone 
would  fear  legislation  which  would  pe- 
nalize campus  radicals  who  forcibly  deny 
other  students  an  education.  Why  fear 
any  reasonable  punishment  which  would 
only  be  invoked  if  there  is  a  crime? 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Perkins)  the  decision  1«  his  he  has 
the  key. 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  first  state  that 
I  would  like  to  see  this  legislation  con- 
sidered immediately,  but  I  realize  that 
the  only  way  we  can  obtain  passage  is  to 
consider  It  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
because  of  the  possibility  of  student  un- 
rest amendments  which  would  certainly 
delay  final  enactment.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  recognizes  the  great  urgency 
for  Immediate  consideration.  In  my  opin- 
ion If  we  must  go  to  conference  with  the 
other  body  on  this  bill  with  student  un- 
rest provisions  attached,  we  would  be  un- 
able to  agree  for  an  inordinate  period  of 
time.  It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  obtain  unanimous  consent  to 
consider  the  bill  today  and  If  not  today, 
by  all  means  tomorrow.  In  my  judgment 
the  other  body  will  accept  H.R.  13194  as 
reported  if  we  act  today  or  tomorrow. 


TO   PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR 
STUDENTS 

(Mr.  RUTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chairman 
Perkins  has  indicated  that  he  Is  going 
to  seek  unanimous  consent  to  siispend 
the  rules  and  take  up  H.R.  13194,  which 
is  a  measure  to  give  proper  opportunity 
to  students  who  need  to  borrow  money 
to  further  their  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  Members 
go  along  with  the  request  of  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins)  ,  on  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, so  that  we  can  permit  these  stu- 
dents to  borrow  the  money  which  they 
need  to  either  begin  their  education  or 
to  further  their  education  in  September. 


GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  in  urging  that  we  move  ex- 
peditiously now  with  unanimous  consent 
for  considering  the  blU  H.R.  13194  affect- 
ing guaranteed  student  loans. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  there  Is  no  reason  why  the  chairman 
of  our  committee  could  not  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  He  should  have 
gone  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  last 
week.  But  we  only  have  3  days  ahead  of 
us  and  he  has  indicated  it  is  his  inten- 
tion that  he  is  going  to  go  for  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  on  September  15.  If 
that  Is  the  case,  all  the  students  would 
have  to  wait  until  the  15th  of  September 
to  secure  their  loans,  unless  we  act  this 
week. 

That  being  the  case,  I  would  hope  that 
we  could  move  expeditiously  now  because 
this  program  has  to  be  worked.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  lot  better  to  pass  our  bill  than 
to  accept  the  bill  from  the  other  body 
where  they  are  hanging  everything  on  it 
like  a  Christmas  tree. 


I  believe  this  is  the  best  course  we 
could  take  smd  I  would  hope  that  no  ob- 
jection will  be  made  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins) to  bring  the  bill,  H.R.  13194,  up 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  this  week. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  believe 
that  we  ought  to  go  above  the  high- 
est prime  Interest  rate  In  this  bill  by 
waiving  the  individual  right  of  all  Mem- 
bers by  handling  this  under  suspension 
of  the  rules  of  the  House  resulting  In  no 
right  of  amendment;  or.  Instead  of  TVi 
percent  to  10  percent,  or  maybe  In  lieu 
thereof  write  1V2  percent  to  BV2  percent? 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
they  will  probably  make  the  interest  8V2 
percent,  but  they  usually  nm  a  half  per- 
cent at  least  over  the  prime  interest  rate 
even  when  they  were  able  to  make  them 
at  the  statutory  limit. 

The  question  now  Is  whether  we  are 
going  to  permit  the  banks  to  make  these 
loans  to  students  in  question  this  fall 
for  their  education.  I  do  not  like  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  the 
way  it  works  since  I  do  not  Uke  to  sub- 
sidize the  rates  of  Interest.  But  the  ma- 
jority of  this  body  and  the  other  body 
decided  that  and  now  the  program  is  not 
working  since  many  banks  can  lend 
money  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
7  percent,  which  is  the  statutory  limit. 
Mr.  HALL.  Would  not  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that,  without  the  right  of 
amendment  under  the  suspension  of  the 
rules,  we  are  very  liable  to  let  the  floor 
become  the  celling?  This  would  be  testa- 
mentary to  and  result  from  debate  with- 
out amendment  process  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  yet  work  out,  by  acting  this 
way,  so  that  we  have  an  Increase  liv^e 
prime  Interest  rate.  This  is  one  of  the 
dangers  hidden  herein  when  the  House 
cannot  work  its  will. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
But  the  students  are  going  to  have  to 
face  the  existing  limit  until  the  15th  of 
September.  The  most  important  factor 
before  us  during  the  next  month  is  some 
students  need  for  money  to  attend  col- 
lege this  fall. 


As  one  might  expect,  it  is  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  who  is  paying  the  price 
for  this.  And  the  public  is  paying  through 
injury,  illness  and  even  death. 

Such  a  report  paints  the  FDA  as  al- 
most impotent  In  many  areas  of  surveil- 
lance and  inspection.  It  points  to  a  long 
list  of  Inadequacies  Including  expertise, 
facilities,  statistics,  authority  and  en- 
forcement power  to  the  degree  which 
might  even  undermine  our  confidence  In 
the  entire  agency. 

I  am  grateful  that  Commissioner  Ley 
has  ordered  such  a  report,  for  only 
through  a  thorough  study  of  FDA  can  we 
determine  what  must  be  done  to  correct 
Its  shortcomings  and  failures. 

And  I  would  like  to  commend  Com- 
merce Committee  Chairman  Staggers 
and  Public  Health  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man JARMAN  for  moving  quickly  to  hold 
hearings  Into  this  very  Important  area 
of  consumer  protection. 


ROGERS  SAYS  HEARINGS  ON  PDA 
REPORT  TO  HELP  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  that  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  will  hold  hearings  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  into  a  report  submitted 
by  a  study  group  on  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration consumer  protection  objec- 
tives and  programs. 

I  have  read  this  report  and  find  that 
the  45  recommendations  made  are  quite 
revealing. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration's 
legislative  mandate  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  from  harmful,  misleading 
or  useless  drugs  and  foods  has  apparently 
been  severely  compromised  by  a  lack  of 
funds  and  personnel. 


REQUEST  TO  PERMIT  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  H.R.  13194,  AMENDING 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1965,  UNDER  SUSPENSION  OF 
RULES   PROCEDURE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
after  all  legislative  business  pending  and 
before  all  special  orders  heretofore 
granted,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  may  be  in  order  to  call  up,  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  the  bUl  <H.R.  13194) 
to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  authorize  Federal  Incentive  pay- 
ments to  lenders  with  respect  to  insured 
student  loans  when  necessary.  In  the 
light  of  economic  conditions,  in  order  to 
assure  that  students  will  have  reasonable 
access  to  such  loans  for  financing  their 
education. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  legislation  pro- 
vides for  a  10-percent  ceiling  on  in- 
terest rates  on  student  loans.  I  know  of 
no  one  In  this  Chamber  who  is  opposed 
to  student  loans  and  certainly  I  am  not 
opposed  to  these  loans.  But  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  procedure  of  calling  a  bill 
up  under  suspension  of  the  rules  by 
which  Members  are  precluded  from  of- 
fering amendments. 

I  think  there  ought  to  be  an  amend- 
ment reducing  the  Interest  rate  celling. 
I  do  not  think  the  House  has  any  busi- 
ness establishing  by  legislative  flat,  or 
any  other  way,  a  10-percent  interest 
rate.  Moreover,  I  think  the  Members 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  offer 
an  antidemonstratlon  amendment  to 
this  bill  as  they  have  to  other  legislation, 
if  they  wish  to  do  so.  This  they  would  be 
precluded  from  doing  if  unanimous  con- 
sent is  granted  to  suspend  the  rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  effort  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins), the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  to  obtain  from 
the  Rules  Committee  a  rule  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill.  We  will  be  back 
here  on  September  3.  There  wlU  be  a 
meeting  of  the  Rules  Committee.  I  am 
sure,  shortly  after  September  3,  certainly 
before  September  15,  and  the  gentleman 
can  very  well  apply  to  the  Rules  Com- 
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mittee  for  an  ♦pen  rule  so  the  House  can 
work  Its  will  ubon  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speakei}.  I  care  not  how  thick  or 
thin  the  argiilnent  is  sliced — the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  was 
on  notice  weeks  ago  that  legislation  on 
this  subject  w^uld  be  necessary.  It  dilly- 
dallied. Now  tlie  chairman  wants  to  ram 
a  bill  through  (he  House  under  the  brutal 
procedure  of  suspension  of  the  rules 
which  severely  limits  debate  and  blocks 
a  single  amendment.  The  chairman 
could  have  gone  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  obtained  an  open  rule  many 
days  ago.  He  could  have  done  so  last 
week  and  we  ould  have  worked  our  will 
on  this  bill  today  or  tomorrow.  The 
committee  must  bear  the  responsibility 
for  failure  of  the  House  to  act  and  no 
amount  of  talk  about  "factions"  will 
serve  to  clear  t  le  skirts  of  the  Labor  and 
Education  Coiimittee  or  shift  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  Sf>eaker,  I  object  to  the  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  coilsent  that  it  be  in  order 
tomo;:ri3w,  aft^r  all  pending  legislative 
business,  to  call  up  H.R.  13194  under 
suspension  of  tie  rules. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  same 
reason  as  previously  stated,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKl'R.  Objection  is  heard. 


STUDENT   LOAA  PROGRAM 

'Mr.  ERLEirBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permlssl(fn  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ERLENIlORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  frori  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross),  in 
objecting  to  th^  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Hall),  b^th  referred  to  the  bill, 
H  R.  13194,  as  a,  bill  that  would  increase 
the  student  loan  Interest  rate  to  10 
percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  set  the 
record  straight,  The  bill  would  not  do 
that.  The  Comioittee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  the  !  Subcommittee  on  Higher 
Education  did  not  want  to  increase  the 
maximum  statitory  limitation.  What 
this  bill  would  do,  would  be  to  allow 
periodic  markel  adjustment  allowances 
over  the  7-percent  statutory  limit  to 
make  the  retuni  to  the  bank  fairer  con- 
sidering current  market  conditions.  The 
additional  allowance  could  be  as  much  as 
3  percent,  if  detfermined  by  the  Office  of 
Education,  whioh  combined  with  the 
statutory  rate  cf  7  percent  could  total 
10  percent,  but  t  le  bill  does  not  establish 
a  statutory  raUt  of  10  percent,  as  the 
gentleman  indie  ited. 

I  think  it  is  u|ifortunate  that  we  have 
one  group  on  tl^  Committee  on  Educa- 
who  will  do  everything 
they  can  through  the  procedures  of  the 
House  to  stop  tliis  House  from  consider- 
ing a  measure  relating  to  campus  dis- 
orders. This  group  has  made  it  impos- 
sible to  bring  thi  i  bill  out  under  the  usual 
procedures  of  granting  a  rule. 

also  unfortunate  that 
group  that  will  not  let 
be   considered   on   the 


I  think  it  is 
there  is  another 
any   legislation 


to  amendments 


floor  of  this  Hobse  unless  it  is  subject 


so  they  can  put  on  an 


amendment    relating    to    student    dis- 
orders. 

These  two  groups  are  blocking  what  I 
think  is  an  hocest  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  of  the  House  to  see  that 
the  student  loan  program  can  be  put 
back  in  working  order  in  time  for  stu- 
dents to  have  the  benefit  of  it  this  fall. 
I  think  the  test  of  power  between  these 
two  groups  is  a  disservice  to  the  stu- 
dents of  this  counti-y. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.-  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  does 
provide  for  a  3-percent  increase,  from  7 
percent  to  10  percent. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  That  is  not  true.  I 
repeat  to  the  gentleman  it  provides  an 
allowance  up  to  3  percent.  It  could  be 
raised  1  percent,  or  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent, or  a  maximum  of  3  percent,  but  the 
bill  does  not  increase  the  rate  to  10  per- 
cent, and  it  does  not  grant  a  3-percent 
increase.  It  allows  a  variable  increase  to 
be  determined  each  quarter  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Education. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  would  the  gentle- 
man call  it  then,  a  bonus  that  permits 
the  interest  rate  to  go  to  10  percent? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve now  is  not  the  time  to  debate  the 
merits  of  the  bill.  I  think  it  imfortimate 
the  contest  of  wills  between  these  two 
groups  is  making  it  impossible  for  this 
legislation  to  be  available  to  help  needy 
college  students  this  fall. 


PERMUTING  CERTAIN  REAL  PROP- 
ERTY IN  THE  STATE  OP  MARY- 
LAND TO  BE  USED  FOR  HIGHWAY 
PURPOSES 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  10420)  to 
pennit  certain  real  property  in  the  State 
of  Maryland  to  be  used  for  public  pur- 
poses generally. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  one  or  perhaps 
two  questions  on  this  bill. 

As   I   understand   the   bill,   it   would 
permit  the  transfer  of  8  acres  for  the 
purpose  of  road  or  tunnel  building;  is 
that  correct. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Will  a  toll  be  charged  for 
the  use  of  this  road  or  tunnel? 
Mr.  RIVERS.  I  believe  it  will  be. 
Mr.   GROSS.  Is  it  not  public  land? 
Although  the  city  of  Baltimore  presently 
controls  it,  this  is  public  land  designated 
as  a  park  with  a  reversionai-y  clause,  that 
it  revert  to  the  Government  If  not  used 
for  park  or  recreational  purposes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Let  me  answer  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Originally  this  land  was  deeded  to  the 
mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore  for 
a  park,  with  a  reversionary  clause  should 
it  cease  to  be  used  for  park  purposes.  The 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Fallon) 
introduced  a  bill  which  would  have  re- 
moved the  reversionai-y  clause  on  the 


whole  45-acre  tract.  The  GSA  objected 
because  the  reversionary  clause  provided 
the  land  had  to  be  used  for  park  purposes 
or  it  would  revert  to  the  Government. 

They  got  together  with  the  GSA,  and 
they  agreed  to  transfer  only  8  acres 
to  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  this  tunnel.  Whatever  the 
price  to  be  paid,  the  money  is  to  be  used 
for  park  purposes.  They  will  get  the 
8  acres  in  fee  simple. 

The  answer  to  the  question  is  they  can 
use  it  for  highway  purposes  only. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  a  precedent  be  estab- 
lished here  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  a 
toll  is  charged? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  there  be  any  prece- 
dent established  by  this  legislation? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Absolutely  not.  The  land 
will  be  used  for  highway  purposes.  It 
will  be  used  by  the  State  highway  de- 
partment to  serve  the  public  interest. 
It  is  needed  over  there  and  needed  very 
badly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10420 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  not- 
withstanding the  requirements  of  the  proviso 
in  section  3  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1923  (42 
Stat.  1450),  the  real  property  consisting  of 
approximately  forty-flve  and  flve-tenths 
acres  conveyed  under  authority  of  such  Act 
to  the  mayor  and  City  CouncU  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  by  deed  dated  February  23,  1927, 
is  subject  to  reversion  to  the  United  States 
only  if  such  property  ceases  to  be  used 
for  public  purposes.  The  Administrator  of 
General  Services  shall  Issue  such  deeds,  docu- 
ments, or  other  instruments  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment ; 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  notwithstanding  the  reqiilreznents 
of  the  proviso  in  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
March  4,  1923  (42  Stat.  1460),  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  are 
authorized  to  convey  approximately  eight 
acres,  of  the  approximately  forty-flve  and 
five-tenths  acres  conveyed  under  authority 
of  such  Act,  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  conveyance  of  such 
real  property  to  the  State  of  Blaryland  shall 
be  uix)n  the  condition  and  limitation  that 
such  property  shaU  be  limited  to  use  for 
highway  purposes  and  upon  cessation  of  such 
use  shall  revert  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Coun- 
cil of  Baltimore  and  again  become  subject 
to  the  conditions  and  restrictions  ot  the 
conveyance  by  the  United  States  under 
authority  of  such  Act  and  the  proviso  of 
section  3  of  such  Act.  Any  consideration 
received  from  the  State  of  Maryland  for  such 
conveyance  shall  be  used  for  the  development 
of  the  remaining  real  property  for  park  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  10420 
is  a  bill  to  authorize  the  mayor  and  city 
coimcil  of  Baltimore  to  convey  8  acres  of 
land  to  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  rea- 
son tlJs  special  legislation  is  necessary  is 
due  to  the  foUowing  circumstances: 

In  February  1927  a  deed  was  executed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  conveying  to  the  mayor 
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and  city  council  of  Baltimore  45.5  acres 
of  land  which  was  then  a  part  of  Fort 
Armistead.  This  deed  was  executed  pur- 
suant to  an  act  of  Congress  dated  March 
4,  1923 — 42  Stat.  1450.  Section  3  of  that 
act  restricted  the  use  of  the  property  to 
public  park  purposes  and  provides  that 
the  property  will  revert  to  the  United 
States  upon  cessation  of  that  use.  The 
city  of  Baltimore  has  been  using  the 
property  for  public  park  purposes. 

The  State  of  Maryland  now  needs  ap- 
proximately 8  acres  of  this  property  in 
cormection  with  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  Baltimore  Harbor  outer 
tunnel  project. 

The  bill,  as  introduced,  removed  the 
entire  reversionai-y  interest  and  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  objected  to 
the  bill  and  so  testified.  The  bill,  as 
amended,  corrects  the  feature  objected 
to  by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. It  allows  the  mayor  and  city  council 
of  Baltimore  to  convey  just  the  8  acres 
requested  by  the  State  and  still  retain  the 
reversionary  clause  on  the  balance  of  the 
land. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  consid- 
eration received  by  the  mayor  and  city 
council  from  the  State  of  Maryland  for 
such  conveyance  is  to  be  used  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  remaining  real  prop- 
erty for  park  purposes. 

The  Department  of  the  Army,  on  be- 
half of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
interposed  no  objection  to  H.R.  10420. 

(Mr.  RIVERS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  10420 
Is  a  bill  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing. It  has  been  reported  to  the  House 
by  a  vmanimous  vote  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
all  the  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  their  speedy  consideration 
of  this  bill.  My  special  thanks  to  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  Chairman  Rivers,  for  the 
personal  interest  he  has  taken  in  this 
matter  and  the  expeditious  manner  in 
which  he  has  moved  it  forward  for  con- 
sideration by  the  House  today. 

H.R.  10420  would  turn  over  to  the 
Mai-yland  State  Roads  Commission  ap- 
proximately 8  acres  of  some  45.5  acres 
now  held  by  the  mayor  and  city  council 
of  Baltimore.  The  property  is  located 
within  the  State  of  Maryland  at  Fort 
Armistead,  Hawkins  Point,  Anne  Arundel 
Coimty.  The  property  in  question  was 
conveyed  to  the  mayor  and  City  Coimcil 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  by  deed  dated  Febru- 
ary 23, 1927,  for  public  park  use.  The  deed 
contained  a  condition  that  the  property 
would  revert  to  the  United  States  of 
America  if  it  ceased  to  be  used  for  public 
park  purposes. 

The  property  at  the  present  time  has 
not  been  developed.  The  bill  before  us 
does  the  following.  One,  It  would  author- 
ize the  conveyance  by  the  mayor  and  the 
city  of  Baltimore  of  approximately  8 
acres  of  the  approximately  45.5  acres 
originally  conveyed  to  the  mayor  and 
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the  city  coimcil  to  the  Maryland  State 
Roads  Commission  to  be  used  as  a  needed 
and  necessary  link  in  the  construction 
of  the  Baltimore  outer  tunnel  project. 
Two,  the  remainder  of  the  property  re- 
tained by  the  mayor  and  the  City  Council 
of  Baltimore  would  be  held  for  public 
park  purposes. 

Three,  the  bUl  further  provides  that 
the  consideration  received  by  the  mayor 
and  city  of  Baltimore  for  conveyance  of 
8  acres  of  the  property  in  question  to  the 
Maryland  State  Roads  Commission  is  to 
be  used  for  the  development  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  property  for  public  park 
purposes. 

In  one  stroke  the  bill  accomplishes  two 
very  necessary  things  for  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore and  the  State  of  Maryland.  It  pro- 
vides an  integral  link  which  is  needed  to 
develop  an  important  part  of  the  trans- 
portation plan  for  the  city  and  county  of 
Baltimore— the  outer  tunnel  project,  and 
it  provides  funding  which  will  be  used 
to  develop  a  presently  undeveloped  piece 
of  property  into  a  public  park,  which  will 
be  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  residents  of 
Maryland. 

This  is  meaningful  legislation.  This 
is  legislation  which  benefits  the  general 
public.  This  is  legislation  that  helps  the 
city  of  Baltimore  and  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. I  urge  its  speedy  passage. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed   to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  permit  certain  real  property 
in  the  State  of  Maryland  to  be  used  for 
highway  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

ADJOURNMENT  FROM  WEDNESDAY, 
AUGUST  13,  1969,  TO  WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  3,  1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  315)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  315 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  shall  adjourn  on  Wednesday,  August 
13,  1969,  and  that  when  they  adjourn  on 
said  day  they  stand  adjourned  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Wednesday.  September  3. 
1969. 

Tlie  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


be  authorized  to  receive  messages  from 
the  Senate  and  that  the  Speaker  be  au- 
thorized to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON  SEP- 
TEMBER 3,   1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  on  September  3,  1969,  may  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SPEAKER  TO  DE- 
CLARE RECESS  FOR  PURPOSE  OF 
RECEIVING  APOLLO  11  ASTRO- 
NAUTS IN  JOINT  MEETING  ON 
SEPTEMBER  10,  1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  that  any  time  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 10.  1969,  for  the  Speaker  to 
declare  a  recess  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing in  joint  meeting  the  Apollo  11  astro- 
nauts, Mr.  Neil  A.  Armstrong,  Apollo  11 
commander;  Lt.  Col.  Michael  Collins. 
U.S.  Air  Force,  conrmiand  module  pilot; 
and  Col.  Edwin  E.  Aldrin,  Jr.,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  lunar  module  pilot. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  FROM  THE  SEN- 
ATE AND  THE  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS NOTWITHSTANDING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  not^^ithstand- 
ing  any  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Wednesday,  September  3,  1969,  the  Clerk 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE. 
COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE AND  FISHERIES  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ihe  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  may  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, does  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  anticipate  business  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  Wednesday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  As  of  now  I  do.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 
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The  SPEAKi|R.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present.    J 

Mr.  ALBERTJ  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Houab. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered,  and 
the  following  \<enibers  failed  to  answer 
to  their  names :  i 
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Abbitt 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Barrett 
Beall,  Md. 
Berry 
Blackburn 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Byrne,  P». 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Caffery 
CatalU 
Carey 
CeUer 
Clancy 
Clay 
Collier 
Colmer 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cunningham 
DaWs,  Ga. 
de  la  Qarza 
Delaney 
Dlggs 

Donohu*  ■ 
Dooming  -  - 
Edmondson 
Esch 

Brlns.  Tenn. 
Plah 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Ford. 
WlUlAmD, 


(%>11  No.  100] 
Priy 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
Oallagber 
Oatmatz 
Oe^tys 
Gold  water 

an  mths 

Hal  pern 

Hai  isen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

HajBha 

HaiTey 

Hm  tings 

Hai  rkins 

HajB 

Hog  an 

Hov  -ard 

Hul 

Jan  nan 

Jon  (s.  Tenn. 

Kin  fan 

Lanorum 

Latla 

Hp*;omb 

LIojW 

Mcdarthy 

Madden 

Madn 

Mariln 

Mathias 

MeskUl 

Mill* 

Moonhead 

ON*il,  Ga. 

Ottliger 


PhUbln 

Poage 

Pollock 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price.  Ter. 

Puclnskl 

QuUlen 

Rarlck 

Relfel 

Retiss 

Roudebush 

St.  Onge 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Slack 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Tleman 

Utt 

WatUns 

Welcker 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyman 

Young 


The  SPEAKEI^.  On  this  rollcall  333 
Members  have  arjswered  to  their  names, 
a  quonmi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
voice  vote  and  the  teller  vote  for  the 
Joelson  amendment  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1970,  I  was 
present   and   voted   favorably 

My  duties  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  required  that 
I  leave  the  floor  before  rollcall  vote  No. 
131  on  the  Joelson  amendment  on  July 
strongly  supported  this 
been  present  I  would 
and  also  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  th;  final  passage  of  the 
bill,  of  which  th^  amendment  was  a 
part. 


31.    Since    I 
amendment,  had  1 
have  voted  "yea" 


DISTRICT  OF  CC^LUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER, 
lumbia  day.  The 
gentleman   from 
McMillan),  chain^a 
on  the  District  of 


BUSINESS 

This  is  District  of  Co- 

[:;hair  recognizes  the 

^uth   Carolina    (Mr. 

.n  of  the  Committee 

Columbia. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REVENUE 
ACT  OF  1969 


Mr.  McMillan. 

that  the  House 
Committee  of  the 
State  of  the  Union 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12^82 
tional  revenue  for 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

itself  into  the 

Whole  House  on  the 

for  the  consideration 

)  to  provide  addl- 

the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia, and  for  other  purposes;  and 
pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  general  debate 
on  the  bill  be  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Nelsen)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The' question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

tN  THK  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12982,  with 
Mr.  OiAiMO  in  the  chair. 

The  eierk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  im£inimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  McMillan) 
will  be  recognized  for  one-half  hour,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Nelsen)  wUl  be  recognized  for  one-half 
hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill,  H.R.  12982, 
which  is  presented  to  the  House  today 
is  a  District  of  Columbia  revenue  bill. 
The  District  government  has  presented 
to  the  Congress  a  budget  request  totaling 
$712.2  million.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$160.2  milUon  above  the  request  for  the 
past  year.  The  estimated  deficit  is  $64 
miUion.  The  pending  bill  is  estimated  to 
provide  an  additional  $39.7  milhon  in 
revenues  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
government. 

For  many  years.  Congress  expected, 
and  the  District  government  presented 
a  balanced  budget  request  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriation  Committees. 
The  District  government  abandoned  such 
budgets  several  years  ago.  This  is  the 
4th  year  out  of  the  last  6  years  that 
the  District  Committee  has  been  forced 
to  present  tax  legislation.  The  District 
government  has  informed  the  committee 
that  it  intends  to  increase  expenditures 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  by  more  than 
$100  million.  This  will  mean  another 
revenue  bill  next  year. 

Before  presenting  the  details  of  this 
bill,  I  want  to  make  one  thing  clear  to 
the  House — despite  public  statements, 
press  stories  and  editorials,  and  some  of 
the  charges  that  will  be  made  from  the 
floor  today,  the  District  Committee  and 
the  District  Subcommittee  on  Appropri- 
ations have  been  most  generous,  maybe 
too  generous,  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
government. 

On  the  basis  of  the  cost  per  pupil  and 
the  investment  in  new  school  facilities, 
the  pubUc  schools  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  be  the  finest  or  at  least 
equal  to  the  best  in  the  Nation.  In  law 
enforcement,  no  city  in  the  Nation  even 
approaches  the  District  in  the  number 
of  poUce  per  capita.  Compared  to  other 


cities,    the    District    has    substantially 
more  employees  per  capita. 

As  might  be  expected  in  view  of  the 
foregoing,  the  District  has  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  budgets  in  the  Nation. 
The  total  appropriations  for  1965  were 
less  than  $300  million.  The  budget  for  the 
current  year  is  more  than  double  that 
figure.  If  Federal  grants  are  added,  the 
proposed  expenditures  of  the  District 
exceed  $1.2  billion. 

Some  of  the  demands  and  requests  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  ap- 
proach reckless  irresponsibility.  There 
are  requests  for  added  personnel  as  high 
as  100  percent  or  more  in  some  agencies. 
To  illustrate,  there  is  projected  a  25- 
percent  increase  or  more  than  2.500  new 
jobs  for  the  public  schools,  although 
there  will  be  an  estimated  increase  of 
only  151  students  in  the  school  system 
this  fall.  The  skyrocketing  expenditures 
in  the  District  mean  increased  tax  costs 
to  every  constituent  of  every  Member  in 
this  House.  There  are  some  who  say  that 
the  District  crime  rate  goes  up  as  the 
appropriations  increase;  that  the  more 
money  spent  on  the  schools,  the  worse 
the  schools  get;  that  jobs  are  being  in- 
vented to  provide  employment,  not  public 
service. 

I  do  not  accept  these  charges.  However. 
I  believe  that  the  House  has  reached  the 
point  where  its  Members  should  insist  on 
stopping  the  process  long  enough  to  take 
a  solid  look  at  the  programs  and  financ- 
ing in  the  District  government.  This  bill 
is  designed  to  meet  generously  the  basic 
needs  in  the  District  of  Columbia  with- 
out subjecting  the  taxpayers  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  the  Nation  to  excessive  and  un- 
warranted taxes. 

Watsteful  bureaucracy  is  never  curbed 
unless  the  legislature  interrupts  the 
empire  building  process.  During  the  last 
3  years  the  number  of  jobs  in  the  District 
government  has  increased  in  a  progres- 
sive ratio  of  about  1,  2,  3,  and  for  this 
fiscal  year  it  is  estimated  at  practically 
8 — an  increase  of  nearly  8,000  employees 
or  20  percent  in  1  year. 

To  halt  this,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
use  of  the  formula  contained  in  the  Rev- 
enue and  Expenditures  Control  Act  of 
1968,  which  curtailed  Federal  hiring  and 
provided  for  job  reductions.  The  District 
government  has  operated  during  1969 
and  thus  far  in  fiscal  1970  under  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  with  the  highest  num- 
ber of  employees  in  its  history  up  2.700 
above  1968.  The  bill  would  reduce  the 
number  of  employees  by  one  job  out  of 
four  vacancies.  Under  normal  circum- 
stances this  would  involve  about  1,000 
jobs  and  result  in  a  reduction  of  about 
250  jobs  or  10  percent  of  the  jobs  added 
in  1968. 

The  limitation  and  reduction  formula 
does  not  apply  to  the  essential  services  of 
the  police  and  fire  departments  nor  to 
the  public  schools.  While  some  persons 
will  insist  that  these  provisions  of  the  bill 
will  bring  the  District  government  to  a 
grinding  halt,  it  is  obvious  that  250 
employees  will  not  result  in  the  loss  of 
essential  or  necessary  services  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District. 

The  bill  also  abolishes  the  Office  of 
Director  of  Public  Safety.  Committee 
hearings  relating  to  this  office  showed 
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substantial  expenditures  with  no  im- 
provement to  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  confusions  produced  from  the 
operation  of  that  office  and  the  substan- 
tial thousands  of  dollars  necessary  for 
its  operation  would  be  eliminated. 

The  bill  as  reported  is  designed  to  pro- 
duce about  $40  million  in  funds  for  the 
District  government.  The  largest  single 
item  is  the  increase  from  $90  million  to 
$105  million,  adding  $15  million  to  the 
Federal  payment.  The  use  of  these  funds 
however  is  conditioned  on  progress  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  highway  pro- 
gram approved  during  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

New  taxes  on  admissions  and  increases 
in  sales  and  use  taxes  would  provide  $8.85 
million.  Sales  taxes  on  groceries  would 
be  increased  from  1  percent  to  2  percent. 
Taxes  on  restaurant  meals  and  drinks 
would  be  Increased  from  4  percent  to  5 
percent.  Drugs  which  can  be  purchased 
without  prescription  would  be  subject  to 
2  percent  sales  tax.  Services  for  mis- 
cellaneous puiposes  such  as  duplicating, 
addressing,  services  for  publication,  and 
repaii-ing  of  personal  property  would  be 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  2  percent. 

Excise  taxes  and  fees  for  the  purchase 
and  operation  of  motor  vehicles  will 
bring  in  excess  of  $7  million  in  addi- 
tional revenue.  Excise  taxes  are  increased 
from  3  percent  to  4  percent.  Registra- 
tion fees  on  automobiles  are  substan- 
tially increased  and  the  weight  applica- 
ble to  certain  fees  is  changed  to  bring  in 
revenues  of  $3.3  million.  The  balance  of 
the  changes  in  these  fees  relate  to  drivers 
licenses,  title  fees,  registration  transfers, 
and  similar  items. 

Alcoholic  beverage  taxes  are  increased 
on  beer  and  spirits  to  raise  $1.65  million. 
A  temporary  windfall  to  the  District  gov- 
ernment will  be  provided  by  requiring 
corporations  to  file  estimated  Income 
taxes  which  will  accelerate  tax  payments 
by  1  year.  The  additional  tax  will  be 
spread  over  a  period  of  3  years  and  will 
produce  approximately  $1.6  million  in 
revenues  In  each  of  the  3  years. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Congress  re- 
peal Its  delegation  of  authority  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  establish  the  tax 
rates  on  taxable  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  bill 
also  provides  that  tax  rates  during  the 
tax  year  be  $3.10  per  hundred  on  real 
property  and  $2.40  per  hundred  on  tax- 
able personal  property.  These  increased 
rates  will  produce  an  additional  $4.3 
million  in  revenues. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  com- 
mittee in  many  Instances  treated  the  tax- 
payers better  than  did  the  District  gov- 
ernment in  its  recommendations.  District 
government  tax  recommendations  which 
were  reduced  by  the  committee  were:  4 
percent  admissions  tax  reduced  to  2 
percent;  4  percent  tax  on  service  charges 
for  repair  of  personal  property  reduced 
to  2  percent;  2  percent  tax  on  commer- 
cial advertising  struck  from  the  bill;  fee 
for  duplicate  auto  reglstiiatlon  certificate 
from  $5  down  to  $3 ;  special  use  auto  cer- 
tificates from  $5  down  to  $3;  drivers 
licenses  from  $4  per  year  down  to  $3;  is- 
suance of  a  duplicate  driver's  permit 
from  $5  down  to  $2. 
Some  of  the  tax  proposals  made  by  the 
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District  were  dropped  from  the  bill. 
Among  these  was  the  so-called  gross  ex- 
penditures tax  on  nonprofit,  noncommer- 
cial groups,  Eind  associations  such  as  the 
American  Legion,  the  NAACP,  political 
parties,  labor  unions,  and  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution.  The  bigger 
the  expenditures,  including  deficits,  the 
higher  the  payment  required  imder  this 
tax. 

Another  tax  dropped  from  the  bill  was 
the  so-called  commuters  tax.  This  is  a 
disguised  earnings  or  income  tax  on  non- 
residents of  the  District  but  not  subject 
to  reciprocity  treatment  with  the  state 
of  residence  of  the  taxpayer. 

The  commitee  did  add  some  taxes  not 
recommended  in  the  District  govern- 
ment proposal.  Sales  taxes  on  food  W£re 
Increased  from  1  percent  to  2  perc&t 
which  is  the  lowest  rate  among  30  States 
using  that  tax.  A  similar  tax  'vas  placed 
on  drug  store  medicines  except  those  re- 
quiring a  prescription. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Broyhill)  . 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  endorse  the 
bill  H.R.  12982,  a  bill  to  provide  addi- 
tional revenues  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  to  recommend  it  for  favor- 
able action  by  this  body. 

This  bill,  as  reported,  represents  many 
hours  of  diligent  work  and  deliberation 
by  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. While  all  its  provisions  do  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  the  measure  is  a 
fair  compromise  of  such  viewpoints,  and 
in  my  opinion  is  both  generous  and  prac- 
tical in  its  provisions. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  asked  for  considerably  more 
fimds  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  than  will 
be  provided  in  H.R.  12982.  This  difference 
is  presented  as  follows: 

(In  millionsl 


ers,  as  compared  with  the  first  3  years 
of  operation  imder  the  Commlssloner- 
Coimcil  form: 


Fiscal  year 


Increase 

Total     IrKreaie  over 

appro-        3-year      Number  3-year 

priation        period        o<  em-  period 

(budget)  (percent)   ployees  (percent) 


196S. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 


353.7 29.342 

368.7 30,161 

423.2  19.6  31,944 

520.4 34,790 

554.7 38.W5 

727.2  39.8  45,657 


8.2 


31.2 


General    Highway 

fund  fund 

Increase     Increase 


ToUl 
increase 


Requested  by  District  of 

Columbia  Commissioner...      »6Z.  3         »6. 107 
Provided  in  H.R.  12982 34.15         5.548 


J68.4 
39.7 


While  the  difference  between  the  addi- 
tional revenues  requested  and  those  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  12982  as  reported  is  consid- 
erable, the  latter  amount  Is  both  sound 
and  adequate  for  the  proper  and  prudent 
operation  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

In  support  of  this  view,  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  certain  facts  which  point  up 
the  unrealistic  nature  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's request  for  fimds,  and  the  need 
for  some  sort  of  curbs  on  present  and  fu- 
ture spending  on  the  part  of  the  District 
government.  The  truth,  as  these  facts 
will  clearly  show,  is  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  imder  the  new 
Commissioner-Council  setup,  is  proving 
to  be  unrealistic  in  its  financial  policies 
to  the  point  of  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

First,  let  us  examine  the  total  budget 
appropriated  for  the  District,  and  the 
number  of  city  government  employees, 
for  the  last  3  years  of  administration 
under  the  former  Board  of  Commisslon- 


With  reference  to  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  the  District  government,  which 
the  above  chart  shows  to  be  ballooning 
beyond  all  reason,  I  wish  to  observe  fur- 
ther that  the  va^  majority  of  these 
new  employees  are  in  the  hlgh-salaxied 
category,  with  very  few  in  the  lower 
grades. 

I  wish  also  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
whereas  the  executive  office  of  the  former 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners operated  in  fiscal  year  1968  with 
50  employees,  the  office  of  the  present 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioner,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council,  found  it  necessary  to  engage 
227  employees  in  fiscal  year  1969,  and 
are  proposing  to  increase  this  number  to 
526  for  fiscal  year  1970.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  these  526  employees  will  be 
engaged  in  the  same  field  of  administra- 
tive responsibility  which  was  handled  by 
50  persons  only  3  years  ago,  I  submit 
that  this  policy  is  just  plain  indefensible. 

Another  instance  of  this  same  alarm- 
ing trend  is  revealed  by  the  figures  which 
show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  public 
school  employees  in  the  District.  There 
were  9,898  such  employees  in  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Council  propose  to  increase  this  number 
to  12,918  for  the  coming  school  year,  for 
an  increase  of  30.5  percent  over  a  period 
when  the  school  population  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  remained  nearly 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  matter  of  the 
trend  in  the  present  CJommissloner- 
Councll  government  to  escalate  its  spend- 
ing programs,  in  terms  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures per  year.  For  this  purpose,  I 
call  attention  to  the  following  figures 
pertaining  to  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970 
as  proposed  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
government. 


Total 

District  of 

Columbia 

appro- 

Loans 

Other 

Total 

priation 

from  U.S. 

Federal 

available 

Fiscal  year 

(budget) 

Treasury 

funds' 

funds 

1969     

..      $554.7 

SI  04. 8 

J351.4 

$1,010.9 

1970 

..       727.2 

114.8 

450.2 

1, 292. 2 

'  These  include  direct  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  tlie  District  of 
Columbia  government,  and  to  agencies  having  signifKant  benefit 
only  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

From  these  figures,  it  Is  seen  that 
the  total  annual  expenditure  of  taxpay- 
ers' money  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  soared  above  the  billion-dollar  mark, 
while  the  population  of  the  city  has  not 
Increased  materially  for  some  years. 
This  means  a  total  expenditure  of  pub- 
Uc funds  of  more  than  $1^000  per  year 
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not  more  than 
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per  capita.  I  dubmlt  that  this  figure  is 
unequaled  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States.  And  fiirthermore.  the  present 
government  pUns  to  Increase  these  ex- 
penditures substantially  in  the  coming 
years.  For  example,  at  the  recent  hear- 
ings conducted  by  our  committee  on  this 
subject,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColumWa  testified  that  he  plans 
to  seek  some  *100  million  of  additional 
funds  for  flsca^  year  1971,  over  the  sum 
sought  for  197(1 

Mr.  Chairmah.  these  facts  and  figures 
speak  eloquently  for  themselves.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  present  government  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  dedicated 
to  a  fiscal  policy  which  will  lead  inevi- 
tably to  financial  disaster  for  the  city. 
I  and  many  of  ttiy  colleagues  are  deeply 
concerned  aboiit  tWs  situation,  and  the 
time  has  come  when  firm  and  positive 
steps  must  be  tiken  to  curb  this  ruinous 
trend,  which  otherwise  will  result  very 
soon  in  the  citfr's  expenditures  exceed- 
ing the  abUiti  of  the  taxpayers  to 
support.  I 

For  this  reason,  I  strongly  endorse  the 
provisions  in  tliis  bill  which  will  impose 
ne  number  of  District  of 
iment  employees,  with 
the  Police  Department, 
nent.  and  the  Board  of 
limit  is  established  as 
iployees  on  the  payroll 
969;  and  there  is  a  fur- 
that  the  city  may  fill 
three  of  every  four  va- 
Jg  in  the  District  agen- 
cies subsequent  to  that  date.  In  view  of 
the  facts  and  figures  I  have  cited  above, 
I  am  convincec^  that  these  limitations 
are  vitally  essehtial  to  the  continued 
financial  well-biing  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

During  my  tenure  in  the  Congress  and 
as  a  member  of]  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  have  consistently 
been  a  leading  advocate  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  enhanfce  the  stature  and  the 
welfaie  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment employees.  I  have  sponsored  or 
cosponsored  eveiiy  bUl  during  this  time 
to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  city's  police- 
men, firemen,  arid  teachers,  as  a  result 
of  which  these  sa  laries  are  now  virtually 
the  highest  of  those  in  any  city  in  the 
United  States.  I  a  m  proud  of  this  accom- 
plishment, for  I  earnestly  believe  that 
our   Nations   Capital   should   offer   top 
salaries  for  top-g  -ade  employees  in  these 
vitally  important  fields.  At  the  same  time,     _ 
I  realize  that  these  salary  increases  cost 
money,  and  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
Congress  to  supiily  adequate  means  of 
meeting  these  an<  I  all  other  necessary  ex-     — 
pensesfor  maintaining  the  city  of  Wash-     i960 
ington  as  a  place  :  ill  Americans  can  point     }25i 
to  with  pride,  as  ±ieir  Capital  City.  It  is     i963 
with  a  full  realization  of  this  responsibil-     '964 
ity  that  I  endorse  the  bill  H.R.  12982.  and     i^ 
the  additional  rei  enues  which  it  will  af-     i9«7 
ford  to  the  city  in  the  amount  of  some     \^ 
$40    million    annually.    I    feel    just    as     i97o; 

strongly,  however  that  this  is  all  the  ad-     

ditional  money  wl  lich  the  city  can  spend 
wisely  in  the  comi  [\g  fiscal  year,  and  that 
the  Commissioner's  request  for  nearly 
$30  million  more  ik  completely  untenable, 
and  nothing  mor0  nor  less  than  a  symp- 
tom of  the  disregard  for  the  financial 
facts  of  life  which  has  typified  this  Com- 
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missioner-Councll  government  since  its 
inception. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  certain 
members  of   the  District   of  Columbia 
Committee  will  propose  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  12982  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
which  will  delete  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  will  curb  the  powers  of  the 
District  government  with  respect  to  hir- 
ing  of   personnel — a   power   which   my 
figures  show  has  been  roundly  abused, 
and  which  must  be  restricted  if  the  city 
is  to  survive  financially.  This  amendment 
wUl  also  seek  to  impose  an  authorization 
for  the  annual  Federal  payment  to  the 
District,  at  a  fixed  percentage  of  the 
city's  revenues  to  the  general  fund.  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  this  proposal  has  been 
considered  and  defeated  by  the  House 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  consist- 
ently  each   year   for   the   past   several 
years.. simply  because  there  is  no  sound 
argument  to  justify  such  a  system.  The 
proponents  will  say  that  the  formula  will 
enable  the  city  government  to  forecast 
more  accurately  what  they  may  rely  upon 
for  a  Federal  payment  for  the  next  en- 
suing fiscal  year,  and  that  this  system 
also  will  stabilize  the  authorization  at  a 
fixed  point.  However,  since  the  author- 
ization for  this  Federal  payment  is  just 
exactly   that — an  authorization,   within 
which  maximum  limit  the  Congress  ap- 
propriates the  actual  payment — this  will 
afford  no  more  accurate  basis  for  pre- 
dicting the  payment  than  will  the  present 
fixed-dollar  limitation.  As  for  the  second 
point,  there  will  be  no  stabilization  as  a 
result  of  such  a  formula,  because  when- 
ever the  amount  resulting  from  the  for- 
mula will  not  be  sufficiently  high  to  suit 
the  District  government's  purposes,  they 
will  simply  ask  for  the  percentage  figure 
to  be  increased. 

I  can  see  no  reason  whatever  for  alter- 
ing the  present  system  of  the  Congress 
fixing  a  dollar  limitation  on  this  armual 
Federal  payment.  It  has  resulted  over  a 
long  period  of  years  in  a  fair  and  gener- 
ous payment  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  lieu  of  taxes  on  the  land  which  is 
Government-occupied  in  the  city.  Fur- 
thermore, I  feel  that  the  Congress  should 
maintain  its  policy  of  complete  control 
over  this  authorization,  as  a  part  of  the 
exercise  of  its  financial  responsibility  for 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

A  history  of  the  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation of  this  Federal  payment  over 
the  past  10  years  follows : 


Fiscal  year 


Federal  Federal 

payment  payment 

authorized       appropriated 


t3Z 

32 
32 
32 

50 
SO 
50 
60 
70 
90 
'105  . 


125 

25 

30 

30 

37.5 

37.5 

44.25 

58 

70 

89.4 


'  Proposed  in  H.R.  12982. 


I  submit  that  this  payment  histori- 
cally has  been  both  generous  and  ade- 
quate, and  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  past  5  years,  the  authoriza- 
tion has  more  than  doubled. 


I  wish  at  this  point  to  call  attention  to 
section  903  of  this  proposed  legislation, 
which  "freezes"  the  appropriation  of  any 
part  of  this  Federal  payment  until  the 
Congress  is  assured  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  has  committed  it- 
self, beyond  recall,  to  fulfilling  the  re- 
quirements placed  upon  it  by  section  23 
(b)  of  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968.  This  is  the  Federal  law  calling  for 
the  construction  of  four  elements  of  the 
District's  freeway  system,  including  the 
long-delayed  Three  Sisters  Bridge  and 
Potomac  River  Freeway,  and  a  "serious" 
study  of  another.  These  freeways  are  es- 
sential to  the  completion  of  the  Federal 
Interstate  Highway  System  through  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area — and  also 
are  now  essential  to  the  beginning  of  con- 
struction on  the  rapid  rail  transit  system 
planned  for  the  area. 

I  am  the  author  of  this  provision  in 
the  bill,  and  submit  that  there  is  no  pro- 
vision more  vitally  important  to  the  citi- 
zens not  only  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, but  of  the  entire  metropolitan  re- 
gion. All  studies  show  that  the  area  must 
have  both  a  complete  freeway  system 
and  a  far-reaching  subway  system  with- 
in the  next  few  years,  to  cope  with  the 
fiow  of  traffic  which  is  bound  to  develop. 
All  the  suburban  jurisdictions  have  held 
referendums,  and  the  citizens  in  those 
communities  have  voted  overwhelmingly 
to   authorize   the  expenditure  of  their 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  Metro  project, 
the  planning  of  which  is  complete  and 
ready  for  the  construction  phase  to  be- 
gin.   Further,    the    President    has    ex- 
pressed strong  support  for  this  project. 
And  yet  the  matter  stands  on  dead  center 
because  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil, in  deference  to  the  clamor  of  a  small, 
selfish  segment  of  the  city's  population, 
thus  far  has  shown  no  inclination  what- 
ever to  comply  with  the  1968  Highway 
Act,  in  which  the  Congress  directed  the 
District  explicitly  to  proceed  with  this 
work,  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  which  is 
to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 
I  wish  to  stress  the  simple  fact  that  the 
U.S.  Constitution  places  upon  the  Con- 
gress  the   duty   of   legislating   for   the 
District   of   Columbia.   The   District   of 
Columbia  CoimcU,  representing  only  a 
part  of  the  administrative  entity  which 
was   heretofore   comprised   of   a   three - 
member    Board    of    Commissioners,    is 
thereby   subordinate   to    the   legislative 
will  of  the  Congress.  For  this  reason.  I 
find  the  defiant  attitude  of  the  Coimcil  in 
this    matter    incomprehensible;    and    I 
and   my  colleagues  on   the   District  of 
Columbia  Committee  do  not  propose  to 
permit  this  galling  situation  to  continue. 
Hence,  we  have  used  this  method  for 
bringing  about  the  compliance  with  Fed- 
eral  law   which   was   the   duty   of   the 
District  of  Coliunbia  Council  from  the 
date  of  its  enactment. 

I  wish  to  comment  briefly  upon  a  re- 
mark by  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil, quoted  in  last  week's  newspaper,  in 
which  he  called  this  action  on  the  part 
of  our  committee  "unmitigated  arro- 
gance." Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  this 
individual  is  confused — for  what  greater 
arrogance  can  be  imagined  than  the  ac- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
in  defying  the  edict  of  the  Congress  in 
this  matter? 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  this  bill, 
in  its  present  form,  is  eminently  fair  and 
reasonable.  It  provides  more  than  ade- 
quate financing  for  the  prudent  conduct 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
for  the  coming  year,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  contains  some  restrictions  which 
are  long  overdue,  on  the  irresponsible 
flscal  policies  of  the  present  city  govern- 
ment, without  which  only  financial  chaos 
can  ensue.  I  urge  support  for  this  meas- 
ure, without  further  amendment,  on  the 
part  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Adams)  . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
during  this  short  time  to  indicate  what 
the  position  of  the  minority  on  the  com- 
mittee will  be — and  it  is  a  bipartisan 
minority  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
partisanship. 

I  want  to  hand  at  this  time  to  the 
chairman,  so  it  will  be  available  to  him 
and  to  others,  copies  of  the  substitute 
which  we  will  offer.  I  have  delivered  cop- 
ies of  this  to  both  sides  so  that  they  are 
available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute  amend- 
ment will  not  change  basically  the  bill 
so  far  as  the  compromises  on  taxes  were 
concerned.  We  did  have  to  compromise 
on  many  of  the  taxes — tax  on  food  and 
on  beverages  and  on  many  other  things. 
We  have  done  that. 

Many  of  us  do  not  like  them,  but  we 
will  not  try  to  change  them  in  the  sub- 
stitute. That  part  of  the  bill  Is  a  com- 
promise, because  taxes  are  always  dif- 
ficult. 

There  are  two  parts  of  the  bill  basi- 
cally which  we  will  offer  to  change,  and 
which  I  urge  all  of  you  to  join  with  us 
and  particularly  I  urge  my  friends  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  to  look  carefully  at  what 
we  are  proposing  and  to  join  with  us, 
because  our  substitute  first  Is  a  substi- 
tute which  says  that  we  believe  In  local 
government  and  we  should  not  move 
backward. 

We  are  moving  in  the  substitute  to  re- 
move restrictions  on  local  government. 
For  extmiple,  the  local  government,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  levied  real  and 
personal  property  taxes  since  1922.  But 
the  bill  suggested  by  the  committee  re- 
moves that  power  and  brings  it  Into  the 
Congress,  so  that  we  each  year,  working 
to  have  a  change  In  property  taxes, 
would  have  to  pass  on  it  in  Congress. 

Now  we  cannot  get  out  the  appropria- 
tion bills  to  run  the  Federal  Government 
each  year  on  time,  which  is  July  1,  and 
look  what  would  happen  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  If  you  do  not  pass  the  rev- 
enue bill  before  August  1,  you  cannot 
levy  real  property  taxes  with  the  in- 
crease for  the  whole  ensuing  year.  You 
lose  a  year's  taxes.  And  yet  when  have 
we  passed  revenue  bills  in  Congress?  In 
1963,  August  27;  1965,  September  30; 
1967,  November  3;  1968,  August  2— which 
would  have  meant,  for  example,  and 
would  mean  this  year  we  would  lose  $4 
million  worth  of  revenue. 

Let  us  not  move  backward.  We  are  not 
even  asking  In  the  substitute  that  we 
move  forward.  All  we  are  sasing  is,  let 
us  not  move  in  on  this  government  and 
cut  it.  Let  us  try  not  to  hurt  it. 


Consider  the  Public  Safety  Director. 
This  Congress  has  required  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  do  something  about 
crime.  We  have  passed  a  Law-Enforce- 
ment  Assistance  Act.  President  Nixon  has 
come  here  with  a  great  reform  act.  Yet 
the  positions  which  would  be  necessary  to 
carry  this  out  are  done  away  with  in  the 
committee  bill.  In  the  substitute  we  are 
saying,  just  leave  that  alone.  Give  them 
a  chance  to  put  the  personnel  in  the 
courts,  and  give  them  a  chance  to  put  the 
personnel  on  that  are  necessary  to  do 
this. 

We  talk  about  the  amount  of  money 
involved — most  of  the  increases  that  are 
involved  in  what  we  are  asking  for  in 
this  bill  in  an  increase  of  the  Federal 
formula  are  for  salaries  of  people  that 
we,  the  Congress,  have  demanded  be  put 
on.  We  cannot  expand  the  court  system 
and  reform  it  here  when  you  are  rolling 
back  personnel — not  just  freezing  it  as  of 
June  30,  but  this  bill  takes  25  percent  of 
the  new  positions  away.  The  Washington 
Technical  Institute  will  not  be  able  to 
expand  from  900  to  1,400  students,  and 
yet  that  is  vocational  education,  which 
everybody,  including  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  is  saying  that  we  have  to 
have  right  now.  We  want  work-fare 
rather  than  welfare,  and  yet  we  are  going 
to  cut  out  the  institution  that  will  give 
the  work-fare. 

The  Federal  City  College — instead  of 
the  Federal  City  College  being  able  to 
expand  and  to  give  people  here  a  chance 
so  they  can  leam  new  work,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  expand  because  the  positions 
win  be  removed. 

We  talk  about  voluntary  programs  for 
schools — and  this  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  but  it  Is  part 
of  our  substitute  too.  For  the  first  time 
we  are  trying  to  make  some  arrange- 
ments between  the  districts  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  to  voluntarily  have  ex- 
change programs  for  schoolchildren.  The 
committee  bill  of  last  year  prohibited 
this.  We  are  just  saying,  "Give  it  a 
chance." 

I  will  close  my  remarks  in  general  de- 
bate in  this  way :  We  will  offer  a  substi- 
tute that  will  do  nothing  more  than  try 
to  provide  the  money  for  the  jobs  we 
have  asked  the  District  to  do  and  to  re- 
move the  restrictions.  All  the  rest  of  the 
bill  is  identical  to  the  committee  bill.  We 
have  not  backed  up  on  any  part  of  it. 

The  issue  is  not  partisan.  The  issue  is 
not  one  of  liberalism  versus  conservatism. 
The  issue  is  whether  we  recognize  what 
has  happened  in  our  cities.  The  people 
have  been  moved  in.  We  have  to  do  what 
we  can  about  it,  to  make  it  operate  in  the 
best  possible  fashion.  That  is  all  the 
substitute  is.  We  hope  for  supiJort  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  We  believe  the 
proposal  which  we  are  making  in  the 
substitute  is  very  moderate. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Horton)  . 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  substitute  amendment 
which  will  be  presented  at  a  later  point. 
I  want  to  speak  especially  about  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  particularly  the  fact  that 
it  Is  presented  in  a  poor  manner.  We 
are  not  furnishing  the  House  a  bill  which 


is  in  balance.  According  to  the  chart 
which  appears  in  the  minority  views,  this 
bill  is  out  of  balance  by  approximately 
$33  million.  I  think  It  is  very  inappro- 
priate for  the  District  Committee  to  pre- 
sent a  bill  which  Is  not  going  to  provide 
adequate  finances  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  District  government. 

I  want  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  Federal 
payment.  The  substitute  amendment  will 
provide  for  a  formula  approach.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  April  28,  1969,  made  this  state- 
ment with  regard  to  the  Federal  payment, 
and  I  want  particularly  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  on  the  Republican  side 
to  the  President's  comments  on  the  Fed- 
eral payment  formula.  Mr.  Nixon  said  in 
his  message : 

The  District  of  Columbia  cannot  achieve 
strong  and  efficient  government  unless  It  has 
ample  and  dependable  sources  of  financing. 
Sound  financing  can  be  achieved  only  If  the 
Federal  Cjkjvernment  pays  Its  appropriate 
share. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  CJongress 
authorize  a  Federal  payment  formula,  fixing 
the  Federal  contribution  at  30  percent  of 
local  tax  and  other  general  fund  revenues. 

This  formula  would  equitably  reflect  the 
Federal  Interest  in  the  District  of  CJolumbla 
at  this  time  with  respect  to: 

— the  217,000  Federal  employees  who  work 
in  the  District,  about  one-third  of  the  local 
work  force. 

— the  more  than  10  million  Americans  who 
visit  their  Nation's  Capital  each  year. 

— the  embaasles  and  nationals  of  the  for- 
eign governments. 

— the  land  and  buildings  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government  which  cannot  be  taxed 
but  comprise  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
District's  land  value. 

Enactment  of  a  formula  approach  would 
be  a  significant  step  toward  effective  gov- 
ernment In  the  District.  It  would  tie  the 
level  of  Federal  aid  to  the  burden  of  lo- 
cal taxes  on  the  District's  citizens.  It  would 
also  provide  the  District  with  a  predictable 
estimate  for  use  in  the  annual  budget  process, 
thus  allowing  It  to  plan  its  expenditures 
more  accurately  and  imaginatively  for  the 
growing  needs  of  its  population.  A  similar 
formula,  dealing  with  District  borrowing  au- 
thorization, was  enacted  by  the  Congress 
more  than  a  year  ago — and  has  already 
proven  Its  worth  In  Improved  budgetary 
planning. 

The  proposed  Federal  payment  formula 
would  not  Involve  an  automatic  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds.  The  Federal  payment 
would  still  have  to  be  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress. 

By  authorizing  the  Federal  payment  at  30 
percent  of  all  District  general  fund  revenues, 
the  Congress  would  allow  a  payment  of  $120 
million  m  flscal  1970,  an  Increase  of  $30 
million  above  the  present  fixed  authoriza- 
tion. This  payment  is  incorporated  in  the 
District's  1970  budget  request. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  for  us  to 
remember  that  President  Nixon  and 
President  Johnson  have  each  ap- 
proached the  solutions  to  the  revenue 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  a  Fed- 
eral payment  formula.  The  substitute 
does  provide  this  formula  in  lieu  of  the 
lump  sum  payment  which  is  in  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

I  also  want  to  refer  to  the  fact  that 
the  President  in  his  message  of  April 
28 — from  which  I  was  just  reading— 
also  pointed  out  it  was  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  City  Council  and  the 
Mayor.  In  other  words,  he  was  making  a 
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very  strong  pt)lnt  for  local  self-govaix- 
znent. 

Mr.  ChairmKn,  in  this  area  of  demon- 
strated human  need  in  our  Nation's 
cities,  and  in  this  era  of  rising  hopes  that 
self-govemmflbt  may  someday  become  a 
reality  in  the  Nation's  Capital  city.  I  am 
ashamed  to  have  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee's bill  is  a  punitive,  baclEward  piece 
of  legislation.  Instead  of  providing  the 
authorization  for  a  practical  and  pre- 
dictable financial  relationship  between 
the  District  gofvemment  and  the  Federal 
Government,  it  continues  the  spoon-fed 
lump-sum  payment  approach — and  in  a 
wholly  inartequate  amount.  Instead  oS 
building  oonfldence  in  the  reorganised 
District  govenunent,  which  many  of  ua, 
including  our  President,  have  viewed  aa 
a  stepping  stoae  to  l»me  rule,  the  com- 
mittee has  seon  fit  to  punish  the  local 
government  by  rtifn<ni«h<ng  ^g  already 
miniscule  powers  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  a  spra^rllng  urban  area. 

At  a  time  w|ien  the  Congress  and  the 
country  are  so  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  crime,  the  committee  bill  denies 
to  the  -Mayor,  the  right  to  organise  the 
public- safety  ftmctions  of  his  govern- 
ment under  a  oapable  Director  of  Public 
Safety.  At  a  tltae  wben  our  own  Presi- 
dent has  risen  to  the  need  for  more  con- 
centration on  human  needs  and  social 
needs,  the  committee  biU  slashes  the 
revenue-raising  powers  of  the  District 
government,  and  scrimps  on  its  financial 
payment  from  the  Federal  Oovemment 
It  is  nothing  i«s  than  punitive  and  re- 
gressive. 

This  bill  ren^jves  from  the  local  gov- 
ernment the  atiility  to  tax  both  real  and 
personal  property.  This  authority  has 
been  left  with  the  District  of  ColumWa 
since  1922.  I  se*  no  Justification  for  this 
Congress  to  remove  that  authority  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  government. 

In  addition  tO  this,  we  place  a  number 
of  restrictions  on  the  ability  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columhia  to  employ  people  to  do 
the  job  of  government. 

The  genUenum  from  Washington  Just 
a  moment  ago  was  making  the  point 
wtth  regard  to  iome  of  the  functirais  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government 
which  are  goinf  to  be  severely  affected 
by  this.  j 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  MCMILI4AN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  at  ttils  time  to  the  former 
mayor  of  Dallas,  the  Honorable  Earls 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  genUeman  f*r  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  urge  over- 
whelming support  for  the  bill  as  reported 
out  by  the  committee,  and  rejection  of 
the  substitute  ithich  will  be  offered.  I 
submit  to  the  Members  that  there  Is 
nothing  sacrosanct  about  the  revenue 
proposals  of  th«  District  government, 
either  this  year  of  the  next  year. 

I  also  submit  that  there  should  not  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  District  Govern- 
ment the  right,  the  power,  year  after 
year,  to  increase  the  property  taxes  on 
the  people  <rf  the  District.  The  District 
Committee  can  ireU— and  therefore  the 
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The  District  Committee  had  long 
hearings  on  these  various  proposals  and 
I  am  one  of  those  who  attended  prac- 
tically full  time. 

I  am  quite  frank  in  saying  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  ofBclals  did  not 
satisfy  me  that  they  needed  to  Jump 
their  1970  budget  to  $712.2  million— the 
highest  in  the  city's  history,  and  an  in- 
crease of  $160.2  million  over  the  record- 
breaking  $552  millipn  appropriated  in 
the  current  year.  Neither  did  they  satis- 
fy a  majority  of  the  other  members  of 
the  District  Committee  as  to  this  point. 
And  apparently  they  have  not  satisfied 
a  majority  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  who  have 
been  considering  this  monster  of  a 
budget. 

The  District  Conunittee— or  a  majority 
of  the  committee  who  sat  through  these 
hearings— feel  that  the  bill  as  reported 
adequately  provides  for  the  District's 
"needs'— I  emphasize  "needs"  as  op- 
posed to  "desires"— this  year,  as  submit- 
ted in  the  District  budget. 

Some  of  those  signing  the  minority  re- 
port would  have  Members  believe  that 
unless  the  Congress  approves  in  toto  the 
District's  asking  budget  of  $712.2  million, 
and  unless  the  Congress  provides  $64 
million  through  increase  in  taxes  and  a 
30-percent  increase  in  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  city's  revenue  resources 

the  city  will  be  bankrupt. 

They  claim  all  this  is  needed  in  larger 
part  because  of  pay  increases  in  the  last 
Congress. 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  that. 
The  facts  are  that  last  year  we  did 
increase  the  pay  of  police — and  I  sup- 
ported it — by  10.1  percoit.  with  $3,000  as 
a  starting  salary,  at  an  aimual  total  cost 
for  this  increase  of  $6.1  million. 

Then  we  Increased  the  teachers'  pay 

which  I  supported — by  19.2  percent  with 
starting  salary  of  $7,000  for  10  months' 
work,  at  a  total  cost  of  $13  million. 

We  then  passed  a  revenue  bill  pro- 
viding $46.4  million  new  revenues  for  the 
District — a  $20  million  increase  in  Fed- 
eral payment,  from  $70  million  to  $90 
million,  and  $26.4  from  various  tax  in- 
creases— more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the 
pay  increases  that  have  been  referred  to. 
In  the  first  session  of  last  Congress, 
we  earlier  provided  $110  million  more  as 
resources  to  the  District  government— 
$10  million  Increase  in  Federal  pay- 
ment and  $100  million  increase  over 
three  years  in  borrowing  authority. 

So  the  District  has  been  w^  supplied 
with  funds  to  meet  ciurent  needs.  Of 
course.  If  it  continues  to  Jump  District  of 
Columbia  personnel  as  it  proposes  this 
year  to  45,000-plus— a  50-pen5ent  In- 
crease over  3  years  ago — then,  I  sub- 
mit Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  can 
never  keep  apace  the  District's  annual 
revenue  demands. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  GtJDE). 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  reiterate  the  point  which  was  so  well 
made  by  my  colleague  from  New  Yoric 
CMr.  HoHToif),  that  in  essence  the  sub- 
stitute proposal  which  my  colleague  from 
Washington  is  offering  contains  the  prin- 
ciple of  home  rule,  which  is  close  to  Re- 


publican philosophy.  Before  going  into 
this  I  would  like  to  reiterate  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton) 
said;  namely,  that  the  President  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress  recommended 
that  the  Congress  authorize  a  Federal 
pasonent  formula  fixing  the  Federal  con- 
tribution at  30  percent.  ITiat  is  exactly 
what  we  have  in  this  amendment.  This 
is  what  the  President  felt  weis  necessary 
for  the  District  of  Columbia;  this  repre- 
sented the  Federal  interest  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and  this  is  what  President 
Nixon  felt  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  have  in  order  to  achieve  strong 
and  efficient  government.  So  I  hope  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  we  will  think  about 
this  very  carefully. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  partic- 
ular interest  in  the  part  of  the  substitute 
amendment  which  pertains  to  the  Ban- 
nockbum-Meyer  program  of  voluntarily 
taking  a  small  number  of  school  students 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  hav- 
ing them  receive  their  schooling  in  Mont- 
gomery County.  This  open  school  project 
involves  a  total  of  approximately  25  stu- 
dents who  under  a  voluntary  arrange- 
ment between  the  District  of  Columbia 
school  system,  the  Montgomery  County 
schools,  and  the  parents  and  teachers  of 
the  two  schools  involved  are  seeking  to 
have  their  children  attend  school  to- 
gether. This  program  is  small  in  scope 
but  large  In  significance.  It  is  completely 
voluntary  in  terms  of  participation  but 
compels  the  minds  and  spirits  of  those 
of  us  who  hope  for  reduced  tension  and 
greater  understanding  between  the  cities 
and  suburbs.  Its  overall  costs  are  inoon- 
sequential,  but  the  promsled  gain  oould 
never  be  measured  in  financial  terms. 

I  certainly  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  will  take  a  good  look  at  this 
aspect  of  the  substitute  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  have  you  look  at  it  in 
terms  of  a  situation  In  your  own  dis- 
trict where  two  school  boards  wanted 
voluntarily  to  provide  for  a  student  ex- 
change program  with  the  provision  that 
those  students  who  participated  could 
do  it  on  a  voluntary  basis  only.  Would 
you  want  Congress  to  say  "No"  and  let 
the  heavy  hand  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment come  out  and  reach  into  the  school 
districts  in  your  own  congressional  dis- 
trict and  direct  the  manner  in  which 
they  wanted  to  conduct  their  own  affairs? 
I  urge  the  support  of  the  substitute  pro- 
ix>sal  of  my  colleague  from  Washington 
(Mr.  AoAiis). 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mlime- 
sota  (Mr.  Fraskr). 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
some  sadness  with  reference  to  this  bill 
that  is  now  pending  before  the  House. 

I  had  hoped  that  through  the  years  in 
working  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  we  might  find  some  way  of 
arriving  at  balanced  programs  and  pro- 
posals that  would  generally  command 
the  support  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  seem  to  have  failed  in  that 
effort.  But  I  am  sorry  that  we  failed,  be- 
cause the  District  of  Columbia  Is  bur- 
dened with  so  many  problems  **^^  when 
oiir  committee  Is  unable  to  address  itself 
In  a  manner  which  would  lead  to  a  rea- 
soned, balanced,  and  careful  approach  to 
these  problems  in  an  effort  to  help  the 
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District  of  Columbia,  then  we  are  all  the 
losers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  main 
problems  with  this  bill.  First  it  impairs 
legitimate  local  government  authority 
which  the  District  of  Columbia  has  exer- 
cised for  many  years. 

Second,  it  falls  short  in  providing  the 
minimum  necessary  revenue  in  order  to 
keep  the  District  moving. 

The  invasion  of  the  pistrict's  author- 
ity occurs  in  four  specific  instances.  First, 
the  bill  tells  the  District  that  no  matter 
what  its  Judgment  may  be  on  the  matter, 
it  may  not  have  a  Public  Safety  Commis- 
sioner. There  has  been  a  Public  Safety 
Commissioner  for  the  past  several  years. 
That  Commissioner  oversees  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Fire  DeparOhent,  the 
Police  Department,  the  Civil  Defense 
Agency.  That  Commissioner  helps  to 
make  sure  that  Federal  acts  such  as  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  and  Crime  Control  Act 
are  implemented.  That  Commissioner 
seeks  to  coordinate  the  various  agencies 
concerned  with  crime,  corrections,  the 
Juvenile  program  section,  as  well  as  the 
courts,  and  so  on. 

Why  should  we  tell  the  District  that 
It  cannot  have  that  type  of  position? 
What  superior  knowledge  do  we  have 
which  indicates  that  we  know  they  have 
no  use  for  a  Public  Safety  Commis- 
sioner? They  want  it  and  they  have  it. 
Now,  however,  we  are  going  to  take  it 
away. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  question  was  not 
discussed  In  the  hearings.  One  can  go 
through  all  of  the  pages  of  the  hearings 
and  find  not  one  word  to  the  effect  that 
the  committee  was  going  to  consider  such 
a  proposal.  To  be  frank  with  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  in  the  mark-up 
of  the  bill  itself  there  were  3  or  4  min- 
utes devoted  to  this  issue.  It  seems  as 
though  someone  had  already  made  up 
their  mind. 

Mr.  Chbirman,  the  second  impairment 
of  local  government  authority  comes 
when  the  Congress  strips  away  from  the 
District  the  right  to  set  local,  personal, 
and  real  estate  taxes,  a  right  that  it  has 
exercised  since  1922  or  for  a  period  of 
some  47  years. 

Perhaps,  one  could  argue  that  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  if  we  take  away 
this  essentially  local  government  prerog- 
ative, because  the  Congress  has  to  ap- 
prove the  budget  anyway.  However,  the 
practical  problem  is  that  if  we  do  not 
act  by  August  1,  there  is  not  going  to  be 
any  property  tax  increase  because  the 
certification  has  to  occur  that  early  each 
year  for  there  to  be  a  change  in  the  tax 
rates. 

What  this  means,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, is  that  if  we  want,  or  somebody 
wanted,  to  defeat  an  increase  they  would 
not  have  to  be  against  it,  they  can  simply 
delay  it.  I  think  this  will  be  very  good 
protection  to  the  big  property  owners,  to 
those  who  want  to  resist  any  increase  in 
local  and  State  property  taxes,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  serves  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  District  at  all.  Certainly 
there  is  no  justification  advanced  for 
this  extraordinary  withdrawal  of  a  47- 
year-old  right. 

Third,  this  bill  puts  a  personnel  freeze 
on  the  employment  in  the  District.  They 
say  there  are  certain  exceptions  like  fire- 
men, policemen,  and  the  schools 


The  CMAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  1 
have  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Miime- 
sota. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  additional  time. 
Mr.  Chairman,  tWs  is  not  only  an  em- 
ployment freeze  on  the  rest  of  the  agen- 
cies, it  is  a  rollback,  because  only  three 
vacancies  out  of  every  four  may  be  filled. 
So  this  means  that  the  proposed  enroll- 
ment at  the  Federal  City  College  next 
year  may  not  happen,  cannot  happen, 
because  the  additional  personnel  which 
they  seek  would  be  denied  by  this  freeze. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Technical  In- 
stitute. The  same  is  true  in  the  correc- 
tional institutions,  the  same  is  true  of 
the  General  Hospital.  The  same  is  true 
for  vocational  rehabilitation. 

This  is  one  of  these  blunt  kind  of  acts 
which  cuts  indiscriminately  across  all  of 
the  agencies. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  bill  invades  in 
this  unfortunate  way  the  authority  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  run  its  own  af- 
fairs. I  doubt  that  anyone's  interests 
would  be  served  by  the  passage  of  this 
kind  of  bill,  and  I  urge  that  we  support 
the  substitute  which  will  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  additional  time. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlemen  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  recog- 
nizes, of  course,  that  the  bill  as  it  is 
reported  by  the  committee  here  will  per- 
mit about  3,800  new  employees  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  over  what  it  was  last  year? 

The  provision  limiting  the  employment 
to  three  out  of  four  vacancies  would  only 
mean  about  a  10-percent  reduction  in 
the  number  of  employees  that  were  put 
on  in  the  fiscal  year  that  has  just  lapsed. 
Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  tell  me 
whether  he  intends  that  the  2,000  appli- 
cants for  the  Federal  City  College  who 
had  planned  to  enter  this  fall  should  be 
denied  admission  because  they  cannot 
hire  the  additional  faculty?  Is  that  the 
intention  of  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  would  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  that  we  had  no 
showing  in  the  committee  hearings,  as 
I  recall  it,  that  any  of  this  would  reduce 
the  enrollment  by  2,000.  To  the  con- 
trary, there  is  no  reduction  provided,  and 
the  enrollment  this  fall  would  be  at  least 
equal  to  last  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 


Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  additional  time. 
Mr.  Chairman,  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  If  you  will  look  at 
the  last  three  pages  of  the  hearings,  you 
find  a  list  of  new  employees  which  are 
asked  for  by  the  Federal  City  College, 
by  the  Technical  Institute,  for  the  trans- 
fer of  employees  under  vocational  re- 
habilitation, for  the  juvenile  section,  for 
the  court  system,  and  sc  on.  Now,  the 
effect  of  this  reduction  of  all  these  new 
employees  for  the  Federal  City  College  Is 
that  the  students  who  would  hope  to 
enroll  In  Federal  City  College  or  the 
Technical  Institute  will  be  out  In  the 
cold.  I  am  sorry  that  the  gentleman  did 
not  recognize  this  before  he  voted  for 
the  bill  in  its  present  form. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  may  I  pay  my 
respects  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  ?  The  gen- 
tleman and  I  worked  together  on  the 
last  revenue  bill  that  was  psissed.  and  I 
appreciate  his  concern,  and  his  deep 
study  of  everything  the  gentleman  im- 
dertakes. 

And  I  wish  to  compliment  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Adabcs)  ,  who  called  me  out  in  Min- 
nesota, for  his  courtesy  in  telling  me 
what  the  minority  was  doing  on  the  bill. 
I  advised  the  gentleman  that  my  intelli- 
gence department  had  already  advised 
me,  so  the  gentleman  could  have  saved 
the  expense  of  the  call. 

Next  may  I  pay  my  compliments  to 
Mayor  Washington.  It  has  been  my  en- 
deavor, as  a  member  of  this  committee,  to 
on  all  occasions  work  closely  with  the 
Mayor.  I  think  the  Mayor  has  done  a 
conscientious  job,  and  that  he  is  a  dedi- 
cated person,  highly  motivated.  There- 
fore it  has  been  my  endeavor  in  every 
respect  to  work  with  the  city  government 
as  closely  and  cooperatively  as  possible. 
I  wish  to  review  a  little  of  the  back- 
ground of  laboring  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee.  You  know,  out  on 
the  farm  in  the  spring  of  the  year  we 
used  to  order  our  baby  chicks,  and  it  says 
"ROT"  which  means  "record  of  perform- 
ance." 

Membership  on  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  can  say.  is  a 
thankless  job.  It  is  politically  unreward- 
ing to  be  on  the  committee  because 
there  is  little  that  you  can  do  on  the 
committee  that  adds  any  political  mile- 
age at  home.  But  I  felt  being  a  member 
of  the  committee  required  that  I  accept 
the  responsibility  that  goes  with  mem- 
bership. 

To  look  back  for  a  moment,  the  sub- 
way system,  which  is  having  its  difB- 
culties,  I  offered  on  the  Republican  side. 
The  Federal  City  College — which  has  had 
its  difficulties — but  that  will  shake  out 
and  after  a  while  it  will  be  doing  the  job 
the  way  it  ought  to  be  done — you  have 
to  learn  to  walk  before  you  fly ;  and  the 
vocational  school — which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  to  this  city  so  far 
as  the  youth  of  this  city  are  concerned — 
were  both  sponsored  by  me.  I  was  the 
lone  author.  There  was  nobody  else— 
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nobody  else  in  this  body— who  joined  in 
the  authorsliip  of  those  bUte.  The  Chll 
dren's  Hosplt*!  and  the  land-ffrant  col- 
lege provision*— which  gives  this  city  a 
chance  to  use  some  of  the  money  as  all 
other  cities  ftU  over  the  country  are 
given— are  otier  products  of  my  labor 
on  the  committee. 

So  I  am  rather  proud  of  the  record  of 
my  performance  on  the  District  of  Co- 
Iiunbia  Committee. 

Now  In  this  bill  that  is  before  us  the 
revenue  biU,  as  was  pointed  out.  many 
of  the  new  authorities  for  taxation  that 
are  contained  In  the  bill  are  a  little  con- 
troversial, but,  the  bill  is  a  product  of 
committee  compromises. 

I  must  say  I  know  of  no  time  when 
there  was  a  better  atmosphere  of  work- 
ing together  in}  that  committee,  and  be- 
lieve me  we  hdve  had  some  stormy  ses- 
sions, than  wh^  we  worked  on  the  tax- 
ing authority  gk^nted  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Then  came  trie  final  action  on  the  bill 
I  am  frank  to  *y  that  there  were  areas 
where  I.  disagreed  with  the  final  decision 
QJ  th^xommlttee:  but  I  am  also  frank 
to  say  I  am  of  the  opinion,  when  we  go 
to  conference,  l^ose  controversial  items 
will  be  ironed  olit  to  the  satisfacUon  of 
everyone  concerhed. 

The  Federal  iyment  formula  has  be- 
come a  great  rallying  point  for  some 
Had  we  adopted  the  formula  in  the  1968 
District  of  Colupibia  Revenue  Act  the 
city  would  have  tiad  less  money  than  we 
give  them  by  ilirect  appropriation  I 
tnink  the  formula  is  perhaps  a  con- 
venience, and  it  might  be  very  fine  and 
all  that,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  all 
important  to  th<i  revenue  bill. 

Then  getting  down  to  some  of  the 
other  things  referred  to  in  the  bUl  in- 
cluding the  dollar  figure,  I  might  point 
out  that  in  many  cases  on  these  esti- 
mated dollar  flares  that  the  District 
government  provided  to  the  House  some 
appear  substanti^Uy  overstated,  some  are 
not.  For  insUnc*.  I  might  refer  to  the 
Federal  City  College  budget  that  has 
estmiated  need  if  $7,398,000  based  on 
an  enrollment  thkt  the  District  govern- 
ment assumes  thiy  will  have. 

I  think  it  must  toe  said  that  one  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  we  could  make  for  the 
Federal  City  Collke  is  to  expand  it  be- 
yond its  ability  to  jgovern  its  own  destiny 
They  are  having  problems  administer- 
ing the  college  at  jthls  time  which  when 
resolved,  and  I  an^  sure  they  wUl  be  will 
permit  further  growth. 

3nal  schools,  we  have 

re.  everyone  of  whom 

vill  have  a  job,  and  I 

put  restrictions  on 

T  say.  actually,  going 

over  these  figures  that  I  come  up  with 
$40  million  of  bucket  funds  affected  by 
prior  congressional  enactments  rather 
than  the  $54  million  claimed  by  the  Dis- 
trict government,  j 

I  am  of  the  o^jinion  when  we  get 
through  with  cona»deraUon  of  the  rev- 
enue bill  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
good  biU.  I  am  hop<(ful  we  might  proceed 
on  the  floor  here  v  ithout  getting  into  a 
wide  variety  of  anruments  that  can  be 
resolved  In  conlereiice.  As  noted  earlier 
I  have  had  the  feeing  that  the  restric- 
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As  to  the  vocati 
youngsters  up  the 
when  they  finish 
have  no   desire 
them.  But  I  must 


Uon  on  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ments' power  to  tax  should  not  have  been 
in  the  bill,  but  should  have  been  in  the 
committee  report. 

There  are  other  things  that  I  would 
have  approached  difTerently  than  the 
manner  in  which  this  bUl  is  drafted  but 
when  you  are  on  a  committee— you  must 
compromise  to  achieve  good  legislation 

Finally,  when  the  bill  comes  on  the 
noor.  I,  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
intend  to  support  the  biU  the  committee 
has  reported  out  after  extensive  hear- 
mgs. 

So  here  we  are  at  this  time  with  this 
biU  and  I  hope  that  on  this  floor  there 
WUl  be  give  and  take  and  we  will  not 
proceed  In  a  manner  which  is  going  to 
destroy  the  passage  of  a  biU— the  im- 
mediate passage  of  the  bill- because 
every  day  we  wait,  the  city  government 
standi  to  lose  revenue  because  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  bill  will  have  been  post- 
poned and  the  tax  revenue  lost  forever 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

fr^-^^^^-  ^  y*^'**  *°  t^e  gentlen.an 
from  Washmgton. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man If  It  is  not  true  that  on  all  of  the 
?,f°?^^  "^**  ^^  worked  on  the  first  day 
that  the  committee  had  long  discussions 
on  we  arrived  at  a  compromise,  and  that 
none  of  those  are  questioned;  the  only 
Items  being  questioned  are  the  Federal 
formula,  which  we  assume  would  have 
bipartisan   support— we   were   surprised 

w  f^'*l  5°'  P*^=  ^'  '^'^  only  narrowly 
defeated— and.  second,  a  series  of  items 
of  restnctions  which  were  not  discussed 
when  we  were  talking  about  revenue 
matters  but  came  up  later' 

Mr.  r^ELSEN.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
But  I  might  add  this:  The  position  that 
IS  taken  by  the  minority  here  is  not  ex- 
actly a  consistent  one,  for  the  reason 
that  the  so-caUed  balanced  transporta- 
tion amendment  Is  in  the  Adams-Fraser- 
Gude-Horton  bill,  which  Is  a  restriction 
on  the  dty  government,  and  I  agree  with 
It  I  agree  with  it.  I  think  it  should  be 
there.  But  there  is  a  little  inconsistency 
in  that  respect  in  that  thev  oppose  vir- 
tually all  other  restrictions. 

I  think  we  must  also  go  back  and  re- 
view a  little  of  the  problems  dealing  with 
the  Public  Safety  Director.  You  will  re- 
call  that  when   Mr.   Murphy   was   ap- 
pointed  Director,   the   City  Police   De- 
partment found  itself  supervised  by  Mr 
Murphy.  The  history  involved  in  the  ap- 
pomtnient  of  a  Public  Safety  Director 
must  be  considered.  I  talked  with  the 
Mayor  s  Office  about  it.  and  he  indicated 
tnat  he  had  now  appointed  an  attorney 
m  this  position  rather  than  a  police- 
man because  he  did  not  want  to  give  the 
appearance  of  any  interference  with  the 
Police  Department. 

It  may  well  be  that  his  position  as 
evidenced  by  his  appointment  needs  to 
be  given  attention.  I  certainly  would  not 
want  to  move  in  any  direction  that  would 
tie  the  hands  of  the  Mayor  to  get  better 
law  enforcement  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  chairman  of  the  committee 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr' 
McMillan),  has  indicated  that  the  top 
priority  item  is  law  enforcement  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  So  my  plea 
today  IS  that  we  work  things  out  in  a 
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manner  that  is  going  to  produce  good 
end  results,  and  remember  that  we  al- 
ways go  to  conference.  Remember  that 
there  are  areas  that  you  must  yield  back 
and  forth  on  a  bit.  and  I  am  sure  we  can 
Anally  woric  out  a  bill  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  everyone  concerned  Including  the 
District  of  Columbia  government 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
nse  mformaUy  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
The  SPEAKER  resumed  the  chair 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  receive 
a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  Auguat  7.  1969: 
HR.995i.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax  in 
quarterly  installments  during  each   taxable 
year;  to  make  status  of  employer  depend  on 
employment    during    preceding    as    well    as 
current   taxable  year;    to  exclude  from  the 
computation  of  the  excess  the  balance  in  the 
employment  security  administration  account 
^l^    ^^^  ^^°^  °^  ^^*'  years  1970  through 
1972;  to  raise  the  limitation  on  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  made  available  for  expendi- 
ture out  of  the  employment  security  adminis- 
tration account  by  the  amounts  so  excluded 
and  for  other  purposes. 

On  August  9.  1969: 
H.R.  10946.  An  act  to  promote  health  and 
safety  In  the  building  trades  and  construc- 
tion industry  in  all  Federal  and  federallv 
financed  or  federally  assisted  construction 
projects. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REVENUE 
ACT  OF  1969 


The  Committee  resumed  :ts  sitting 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri   (Mr.  HUNCATE). 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  revenue  bill  and  a  tax  measure  one 
could  say.  I  understand  it  is  traditional 
m  the  House  that  such  bills  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  under  a  closed  rule 
I  only  regret  that  this  one  did  not  The 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  is  one 
of  those  committees  on  which  apparently 
no  one  wishes  to  serve  but  everyone 
knows  how  the  District  should  be  run 

Before  discussing  the  issues  in  the  bill 
I.  too,  wish  to  join  in  commending  the 
work  and  efforts  of  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  aU  the  members 
of  the  committee  for  the  diligence  thev 
brought  to  this  task.  This  is  not  a  per- 
fect bill,  as  most  bills  we  bring  in  from 
other  committees  are  not.  either    As  I 
understand  the  revenue-producing  func- 
tions here,  $90  million  was  the  amount 
tnat  was  produced  last  time  as  the  Fed- 
eral share  and  $105  million  is  contained 
in  this  bill. 

If  the  Members  want  to  know  what  is 
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happening,  that  is  the  amount  of  the 
increase  in  Federal  participation.  As  I 
sav,  there  are  many  things  that  are  not 
in  the  bill  that  I  would  like  to  see  in  the 
bill,  but  there  are  many  things  in  that 
I  would  like  to  have  In. 

We  do  not  have  a  commuter  tax.  Some 
of  my  friends,  among  the  more  progres- 
sive in  many  measures,  do  not  want  the 
commuter  tax.  It  seems  to  me  the  real 
thing  we  need  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  the  real  thing  they  have  in  cities  like 
St.  LoiUs  and  New  York  and  other  parts 
of  the  country,  to  provide  that  when  the 
sun  goes  down,  the  people  who  leave  the 
city  then  must  still  pay  for  the  things 
that  go  on  there  in  the  daytime.  Of 
course,  that  is  not  in  the  bill  and  it  has 
no  prospects  of  being  in  the  bill. 

Personal  property  tax — we  are  taking 
away  from  the  District  the  right  to  levy 
personal  property  tax.  If  I  recall  the 
hearings  correctly,  the  personal  property 
tax  on  such  things  as  automobiles  and 
furniture  is  not  now  levied  in  the  Dis- 
trict. I  was  surprised  to  find  this  out. 
In  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Claims,  we  find  occa^ons  where  a  two- 
bedroom  apartment  burned  down  and 
they  have  suffered  $18,000  worth  of  loss 
in  furniture  and  possessions.  One  won- 
ders how  this  could  be  true.  But  we  find 
here  many  foreign  service  and  military 
personnel  who  have  traveled  around  the 
world  and  have  many  small  or  personal 
property  items  of  much  value,  and  this 
is  true. 

In  my  home  State,  the  city  might  have 
a  provision  for  a  city  license  tax  on  per- 
sonal cars,  we  do  not  have  that  here. 

Somehow  taking  this  power  away  from 
the  District  Is  somewhat  like  cutting  off 
part  of  a  lamb's  tall.  He  Is  not  using  It 
for  any  useful  purpose  In  any  event. 

We  would  like  to  see  a  great  deal  of  im- 
provement made  In  the  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  suspect  there  are 
needs  of  this  kind  In  all  of  our  districts. 
If  I  recall  correctly  the  Bannockbum 
plan  involves  transporting — busing — 21 
out  of  150,000  students  at  a  cost  of  $17,- 
000.  Then  they  ask  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  come  in  with  that  much  money. 
Try  proposing  for  one  of  your  school  dis- 
tricts the  busing  of  that  small  a  percent- 
age— .00014 — of  the  students  for  $17,- 
000,  in  Federal  money.  See  how  far  you 
get.  Maybe  they  should,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  will. 

On  the  Issue  of  employees  and  their 
needs.  If  the  staff  figures  are  correct  and 
include  the  same  level  of  persormel  In  all 
cities — such  as  school  people,  firemen, 
policemen,  and  all  the  city  employees — 
the  proportion  of  the  city  employees  to 
population  is  in  the  neighborhood  of — 
for  a  city  of  750.000,  give  or  take  20,000, 
so  we  are  talking  about  the  same  size 
cities  and  not  talking  about  cities  of 
300,000 — or  2  million — the  District  of 
Columbia  has  two  times  as  many  em- 
ployees as  San  Francisco,  and  the  Dis- 
trict has  three  times  as  many  employees 
as  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  District 
has  four  times  as  msmy  employees  as 
Milwaukee.  All  being  cities  of  about  750,- 
000  population.  I  do  not  think  a  freeze 
on  that  would  be  the  worst  thing  that 
could  happen. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  chart  here 
showing  how  many  employees  are  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  government.  The 
population  of  thet  District  of  Columbia 
is  809,000.  In  the  fiscal  year  just  lapsed, 
they  had  38,175  employees  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government.  That  is 
one  person,  out  of  every  21  men,  women 
and  children  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
working  for  the  District  government.  The 
proposal  here  in  the  substitute  is  to  In- 
crease that  number  of  positions  of  em- 
ployees to  45,657,  which  would  be  one 
out  of  every  17  Inhabitants  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren, who  will  be  employees  of  the  gov- 
ernment. I  think  a  limitation  Is  timely. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  ba- 
sically I  have  about  concluded  what  I 
wanted  to  say.  I  think  there  are  many 
things  that  should  be  In  this  bill  that 
are  not  In,  and  some  are  In — such  as  sales 
taxes  on  food  and  drugs — but  I  think  that 
overall  the  committee  has  done  its  work 
very  well  and  has  worked  very  hard. 
There  are  many  changes  and  Improve- 
ments that  could  be  made.  I  believe  they 
have  done  a  reasonable  job.  I  urge  Mem- 
bers to  support  this  bill.  In  the  absence 
of  supporting  this  bill,  I  do  not  think  the 
work  of  the  city  council  can  best  be  done 
by  435  people,  and  I  would  recommend 
sending  it  back  to  the  committee  for  more 
work,  if  we  carmot  support  the  bill  as  it 
Is. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentlenmn  from  South  Carolina,  my  re- 
maining time. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  provide  some  Information 
on  one  or  two  statements  that  have  been 
made. 

As  far  as  my  position  on  safety  director 
is  concerned,  my  main  concern,  and  that 
the  majority  of  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. Is  that  we  have  two  chiefs  of  police, 
as  long  as  we  have  a  safety  director. 

We  know  what  happened  last  year 
when  there  was  this  so-caUed  riot.  The 
safety  director  gave  orders  for  no  police- 
man to  touch  any  looter  or  anyone.  Prom 
that  time  on  it  seemed  the  safety  direc- 
tor was  running  the  city  of  Washington 
including  the  Police  Department. 

On  this  tax  proposal,  I  feel  Congress 
should  have  all  the  taxing  authority  or 
none.  We  get  confused  every  time  we  try 
to  write  a  tax  bill,  when  half  the  taxing 
authority  Is  downtown  and  hali  is  here 
In  the  Congress.  Either  all  of  the  tax  au- 
thority should  be  given  to  the  city,  or  It 
should  be  given  back  to  the  Congress. 

The  only  means  we  have  of  holding 
down  spending  Is  to  place  a  limitation 
on  the  jobs  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  means  of 
taking  care  of  the  spiral  of  spending 
people's  money  here  In  the  Nation's 
Capital.  If  we  do  not  do  something,  from 
now  on  your  taxpayers  and  my  taxpay- 
ers will  pay  for  this,  because  we  have 


gone  as  far  as  we  can  In  taxing  the  peo- 
ple who  live  In  the  District  of  Colimibia, 
if  we  expect  to  allow  them  to  stay  in 
business  here. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 
Mr.  CABELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
With  reference  to  the  director  of  pub- 
lic safety,  that  suprapolice  chief,  will 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  not  agree 
with  me  that  the  post  of  Chief  of  Police 
is  sufficiently  important  that  he  should 
report  directly  to  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer and  not  have  to  go  through  a  tenu- 
ous chain  of  command  in  order  to  prop- 
erly discharge  the  duties  of  that  impor- 
tant office? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  believe  he 
should  report  directly  to  the  Mayor  of  the 

city.  

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendments  to  H.R. 
12982,  the  District  of  Columbia  revenue 
bill.  The  bill  as  reported  falls  far  short 
of  meeting  the  funding  needs  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  contains  a  number  of  restric- 
tive provisions  impairing  the  powers  of 
the  local  government. 

It  is  indeed  unfortimate  that  the  Con- 
gress must  continue  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  a  city  council  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Yet  so  long  as  this  condition 
prevails  it  is  incumbent  that  we  exercise 
that  responsibility  realistically  and  re- 
sponsibly. 

There  Is  a  definite  need  for  an  ade- 
quate Federal  contribution  to  the  local 
budget  and  a  pronounced  policy  for  a 
number  of  years  for  this  item.  Only  by 
such  action  on  our  part  can  the  local 
government  properly  budget  and  finance 
its  operations.  Further  the  freeze  on  addi- 
tional employees  as  provided  in  the  bill 
will  impede  the  District  government's 
activities  In  a  number  of  vital  fields. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendments  to  the  bill  so  as  to  rectify  its 
shortcomings. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  lltUe  less  than  200  years 
ago  our  forefathers  revolted  against  Its 
duly  constituted  government  because  of, 
among  other  reasons,  "taxation  with- 
out representation."  Today  we  are  con- 
sidering a  tax  bin  without  those  being 
taxed  represented. 

We  also  are  considering  an  area. 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  we  work,  even 
if  all  of  us  do  not  live  in  it,  wlth&ut  rep- 
resentation of  the  people  whose  lives  we 
are  directing.  I  am  ashamed  of  the  re- 
cent misuse  of  congressional  power  in 
this  District,  I  am  ashamed  of  the  use 
of  blackmail,  withdrawal  of  funds,  and 
threats  used  to  blackjack  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  Washington.  D.C.,  Into  accepting  a 
freeway  plan  and  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge. 

I  wonder  if  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives might  consider  allowing  the  citi- 
zens of  Washington  to  have  their  views 
represented  In  our  deliberations.  In  par- 
ticular I  would  suggest  the  Congress  al- 
low the  people  of  Washington  to  vote 
on  the  freeway  and  on  the  bridge — a 
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referendum  as  Jnas  already  been  pro- 
posed— and  that  Congress  abide  by  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  Washington.  We 
are.  or  at  least  ^e  are  supposed  to  be.  a 
Republic  and  w^  do,  or  at  least  we  are 
supposed  to,  reptesent  the  wishes  of  the 
people. 

For  those  who  decry  civil  disorder,  and 
I  am  one  of  them,  I  would  remind  them 
of  the  duties  of  government.  In  Decem- 
ber 16,  1773.  the  people  of  Boston  made 
known  their  feelings  about  taxation 
without  represenl^ation.  I  do  not  recom- 
mend such  a  ptirty  to  the  people  of 
Washington,  D.CJ.,  but  I  do  hope  they 
will  be  allowed  'to  make  their  wishes 
known  to  this  Congress  and  that  this 
Congress  will  respond  to  them. 

The  Washington  Post  this  morning 
in  an  excellent  editorial  pointed  out  the 
needs  of  this  disthct.  I  include  it  in  this 
Record. 

There  are  800.000  people  living  in  this 
district.  I  urge  tl^at  we  franchise  these 


deal  with  those  ilia.  It  can  overcome  them 

If  It  18  accorded  the  freedom  and  the  means 
to  do  so.  The  solution  of  urban  problems  re- 
quires money.  Just  as  the  making  of  bricks 
In  ancient  days  required  straw.  Congress, 
which  has  insisted  upon  retaining  In  its 
hands  complete  control  of  the  District's  af- 
fairs, has  a  clear  responsibility  to  enable  It 
to  function  effectively. 

The  CHAraMAN.  All  time  has  expired 

The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Revenue  Act  of  1969". 
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tunate  In  Its  friends.  A 

them   In   the  Hovise  of 

ngressmen  Adams.  Dlggs. 

. ,1  and  Jacobs — will  make 

an  effort  on  the  flabr  today  to  make  avail- 
able to  this  community  the  funds  it  impera- 
tively needs  to  me4t  its  essential  responsi- 
bilities They  are  siionsoring  a  realistic  and 
raUonal  substitute  tor  the  District  Revenue 
bill  approved  by  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee 

The  House  District  Committee,  controlled 
by  solons  from  such  metropoli  as  Florence, 
South  Carolina,  Ololona,  Mississippi,  and 
Athens.  Texas,  has  ci  tmmanded,  like  the  Pha- 
raoh of  Exodus:  -Yi  shall  no  more  give  the 
people  straw  to  mate  brick,  as  heretofore: 
let  them  go  and  gather  straw  for  themselves.  ' 
Worse,  indeed,  the  Oommittee  has  told  the 
people  of  the  District  to  make  brick  with- 
out straw  at  all:  it  t  as  so  cramped  and  con- 
fined the  resources  c  f  this  communitv  as  to 
leave  It  without  the  means  of  doing  what  it 
has  to  do. 

The  substitute  pro  josal  to  be  presented  to- 
-day by  the  District' i  friends  would  add  to 
the  committee-appro  ved  revenue  measure  in 
some  important  wa^s.  First,  and  perhaps 
foremost,  it  would  idopt  the  30  per  cent 
federal  payment  foriiula  as  the  fair  contri- 
bution of  the  United  States  in  lieu  of  taxes 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  want  the  cour  try  to  deal  unjustly  and 
ungenerously  with  iis  Capital  is  incompre- 
hensible. Under  the  i  ubstitute  bill,  the  fed- 
eral payment  would  be  raised  by  about  ten 
milUon  dollars,  in  part  by  enabling  the  Dis- 
trict to  raise  more  rei  enue  from  its  own  resi- 
dents, in  part  by  an  (  nlargement  of  the  fed- 
eral percentage. 

The  substitute  bill  would  also  unshackle 
the  DUtrict  in  some  other  important  ways 
It  would  remove  a  fo  >Ush  and  despotic  pro- 
vision approved  by  the  District  Committee 
forbidding  the  Mayor  to  have  a  pubUc  Safety 
Director,  an  aide  he  very  sorely  needs  The 
substitute  would  add  tionally  lift  a  burden- 
somely  restrictive  hiiing  freeze  in  the  Dis- 
trict Comnuttee  bill  forbidding  the  city  gov- 
ernment to  employ  ailditlonal  personnel  for 
such  vital  functions  as  its  Welfare  and 
Health  Departments,  the  Mayors  administra- 
tive staff  and  the  facv  Ity  of  the  Federal  City 
College.  Another  extre  mely  irksome  restraint 
would  be  removed  by  ihe  substitute  bill— the 
mean  and  mlschlevovs  prohibition  adopted 
by  the  District  Committee  against  the  Ban- 
nockburn-Meyer  Opei    School  Project. 

Like  every  other  major  city.  Washington 
has  pressing  and  troublesome  urban  ills.  But 
It  is  not  lacking  in  ene;  gy  and  imagination  to 


Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

<By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Natcher 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  know  that 
I  appreciate  the  cooperation  that  our 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  al- 
ways received  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  not  only  understands 
the  problems  of  our  Capital  City,  but  all 
down  through  the  years,  has  done  some- 
thing about  them.  The  chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
McMn-LAN ) ,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Nelsen),  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  service  on  this  committee. 

I  know  that  our  Capital  City  has  ben- 
efited as  the  result  of  the  services  of  all 
of  the  members  of  this  committee. 

I  have  served  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  over  14 
years  and  one  of  the  subcommittees  that 
I  have  served  on  during  this  period  of 
time  is  the  District  of  Columbia  Budget 
Subcommittee.  As  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, I  have  attempted  at  all  times 
to  work  with  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

In  1955,  vhich  was  the  first  year  that 
I  served  as  a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  Budget, 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  payment  was 
$20  million,  and  for  fiscal  year  1969  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  payment  is  $89,- 
365,000.  The  total  budget  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  year  1955  was  $171,- 
93e,114.  In  the  fiscal  year  1969  the  total 
budget  for  the  District  of  Colimibia  was 
$583,595,388  and  this,  added  to  the  Fed- 
eral grants  to  the  EWstrict  of  Columbia  of 
$186,857,674,  make  a  total  of  $770,453,062 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  No  city  in 
this  country,  comparable  in  size,  has  a 
larger  budget. 

For  fiscal  year  1970  the  request  is  for 
$732,788,000.  The  Federal  grants  for  fiscal 
year  1970  will  total  $133,226,000.  This  will 
make  a  total  of  $866,014,000. 

The  difference  between  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1969  and  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1970  is  $149,192,612.  This  is  quite  an 
increase  and  almost  the  size  of  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1955. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
has  always  all  down  through  the  years 
brought  to  this  House  the  necessary  au- 


thorization bills  to  keep  our  Capital  City 
moving  along. 

The  members  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Budget  and  the 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations  believe 
that  there  is  a  place  for  both  a  freeway 
system  and  a  rapid  rail  transit  system  in 
our  Capital  City.  We  know  that  in  order 
to  meet  the  tremendous  day- by- day 
growth  of  traffic,  the  highway  program 
must  be  carried  out  along  with  the  pres- 
ently authorized  rapid  rail  transit 
system. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  con- 
tains the  following  provision : 

Sec.  903.  No  funds  may  be  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  under  article  VI  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947 
(DC.  Code,  sees.  47-2501a — 47-2501b)  xmtll 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  that  ( 1 )  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  has  begun  work  on 
each  of  the  projects  listed  in  section  23(b) 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968,  and 
has  committed  Itself  to  complete  such  proj- 
ects, or  (2)  the  District  of  Columbia  has  not 
begim  work  on  each  of  those  projects  or  made 
or  carried  out  that  commitment  solely  be- 
cause of  a  court  injunction  Issued  in  response 
to  a  petition  filed  by  a  person  other  than  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  agency,  depart- 
ment, or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  recommend  to 
the  House  that  all  of  the  construction 
money  authorized  and  requested  of  our 
Appropriations  Committee  for  rapid  rail 
transit  be  approved  immediately,  and 
that  the  rapid  rail  transit  system  go  un- 
der construction  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  reported  to  the 
Congress  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  begun  work  on  each  of  the  projects 
listed  in  section  23 (bj  of  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968,  and  has  committed 
itself  to  complete  such  projects. 

If  the  President  reports  that  work  ac- 
tually has  begun  and  is  continuing  on 
each  of  these  projects  we  will  recom- 
mend that  the  $18,737,000  deleted  from 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  to- 
gether with  the  $21,586,000  in  the  regu- 
lar appropriations  bill  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  fiscal  year  1970  be  ap- 
propriated along  with  any  other  money 
authorized  and  approved  for  rapid  rail 
transit  construction.  Our  subcommittee 
will  be  called  into  session  just  as  soon  as 
this  revenue  legislation  is  enacted  and 
we  will  have  the  official  of  .he  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Author- 
ity before  our  committee.  At  this  time 
we  will  complete  our  hearings  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1970. 

If  the  President  does  not  report  to 
Congress  that  work  actually  has  begun 
and  is  continuing  on  the  projects  listed 
in  secUon  23(b)  of  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1968  and  suits  have  been  filed 
to  stop  the  projects  listed  in  section  23 
(b) ,  then  just  as  soon  as  such  litigation 
is  succesfully  concluded  with  all  order, 
decrees  and  judgments  complied  with  in 
full  by  District  officials,  we  will  recom- 
mend all  construction  money  for  rapid 
rail  transit. 

If  no  suits  are  filed  and  the  District 
officials  proceed  immediately,  along  with 
the  officials  of  the  Federal  Government 
who  must  approve  any  and  all  freeway 
projects,  to  place  the  projects  underway 
beyond    recall    as    provided    under    the 
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Highway  Act  of  1968,  then.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  win  recommend  all  of  the 
money  authorized  and  requested  of  our 
Appropriations  Committee  for  rapid  rail 
transit  construction  be  appropriated  im- 
mediately. 

If  we  join  hands  and  stop  all  unneces- 
sary delays  and  procrastinations  there  Is 
no  reason  why  rapid  rail  transit  money 
should  not  be  included  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  This  Is  the  goal  that  we  should 
hope  to  achieve  and  I  pledge  that  we  will 
do  everyliilng  within  our  power  to  see 
that  it  is  accomplished. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  right  as 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Budget  Subcommittee  to  recommend  to 
the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations  or 
to  the  House,  that  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1968  be  ignored  or  bypassed. 
I  do  not  Intend  to  make  any  recom- 
mendations which  will  repudiate  the 
Public  Works  Committee  or  the  law 
passed  by  Congress  designated  as  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968.  This 
is  the  law  and  it  must  be  enforced. 

If  lawsuits  are  filed  certainly  Congress 
has  the  right  to  expect  the  Corporation 
Counsel's  Office  to  immediately  proceed 
to  vigorously  defend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  to  see  that  any  and  sJl  suits 
are  brought  to  a  final  conclusion  as 
speedily  as  possible.  The  type  of  suit  filed 
and  the  urgency  of  the  matter  involved 
should  mean  a  speedy  decision  by  the 
court.  Not  months  or  years  but  a  few 
weeks.  Certainly  not  the  procedure  that 
we  were  confronted  with  in  the  year  1966 
when  we  had  a  suit  that  dragged  on  un- 
til February  1968. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
President  Nixon  will  continue  his  efforts 
to  see  that  this  impasse  is  solved  and  will 
instruct  the  Attorney  General  to  assign 
able  members  of  his  staff  to  assist  the 
Corporation  Counsel's  Office  in  success- 
fully defending  any  and  all  litigation 
which  may  result  from  the  action  of  the 
District  officials. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Washington  Met- 
ropolitan Area  Transit  Authority,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Babson.  and 
imder  the  managership  of  Gen.  Jackson 
Graham,  has  made  every  effort  to  be  of 
assistance  in  bringing  about  a  solution  to 
the  impasse  between  freeways  and  rapid 
transit.  The  Directors  and  all  of  the  em- 
ployees and  members  of  the  Authority 
certainly  have  been  patient  during  the 
time  that  we  have  attempted  to  solve 
tills  problem.  At  no  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
has  there  been  any  evidence  presented 
to  us  which  indicates  that  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority 
has  made  any  move  to  stop  the  freeway 
system.  Unequivocally  and  at  all  times, 
the  Authority  has  publicly  stated  that  a 
balanced  transportation  system  is  neces- 
sary for  our  Capital  City. 

In  1958,  after  a  5-year  study,  the  free- 
way program  was  set  up  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Beginning  in  that  year  we 
started  appropriating  money  for  this  sys- 
tem and  today  we  have  in  Federal  and 
District  funds  over  $200  million  that  is 
available  and  ready  to  use  immediately. 
In  the  year  1962  we  started  having 
trouble  over  the  freeway  system.  Each 


year  from  1962  and  up  to  1966  every  ef- 
fort was  mskde  to  destroy  the  freeway 
system.  In  1966  our  subcommittee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  budget  appeared  be- 
fore the  full  committee  and  later  before 
the  House  and  recommended  that  the 
rapid  transit  money  be  deleted  because 
the  freeway  system  had  been  stopped.  We 
stated  to  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
when  the  freeway  system  started  and 
reached  the  point  of  no  recall  then  we 
would  return  to  the  House  and  recom- 
mend the  rapid  transit  money.  After  the 
bill  passed  the  House  and  while  it  was 
before  the  other  body,  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission  on  a  6-to-5 
vote  approved  the  freeway  system. 

The   other  body   included   the  rapid 
rail  transit  money  In  their  bill,  and  in 
conference  our  committee  receded  and 
approved  the  rapid  rail  transit  money. 
We  returned  to  the  House  with  the  con- 
ference report  and  asked  for  approval, 
which  was  granted.  After  approving  the 
conference  report  and  shortly  after  the 
District  of  Columbia  appropriations  bill 
was  signed  by  the  President,  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  was  called 
back  into  session  and  by  changing  one 
vote  the  freeway  system  was  brought  to 
an  abrupt  halt.  Our  committee  and  Con- 
gress understood  at  that  time  that  we 
had  been  misled  and  that  deceit  of  the 
greatest    magnitude    had    taken    place. 
Shortly  after  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  stopped  the  freeway 
system,  a  suit  was  filed  and  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  was  in  the  year  1966.  A  final 
decision  was  not  obtained  on  this  suit 
imtil  February  of  1968.  The  suit  was  not 
vigorously  prosecuted,  and  eveiT  effort 
was  made  to  kill  the  freeway  program. 
Our  committee  made  every  effort  to 
start  the  freeway  system  during  the  fis- 
cal years  1968  and  1969.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  cost  was  increasing 
daily  on  each  of  the  freeway  projects, 
those  in  charge  refused  to  settle  the  im- 
passe which  had  developed  over  freeways 
and  rapid  transit,  thereby  increasing  the 
cost  of  all  of  the  freeway  projects.  For 
instance,  in  1961  when  the  East  Leg  of 
the  freeway  system  was  presented  to  our 
committee,   it  was   explained  that   the 
cost  would  amount  to  $26,100,000.  To- 
day the  estimated  cost  is  $78  million. 
This  gives  you  a  good  imderstanding  of 
what  this  impasse  has  done  in  regard  to 
the  freeway  system  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  suit  filed  in  1966  was  still  before 
the  Court  in  February  of  1968,  and  in 
August  of  1968  the  PubUc  Works  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  decided  that  it  was 
time  to  solve  the  impasse  which  had  de- 
veloped between  freeways  and  rapid 
transit  and  in  the  Highway  Act  of  1968 
we  find  the  following: 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Sec.  23.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  or  any  court  decision  or 
administrative  action  to  the  contrary,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall,  in 
addition  to  those  routes  already  under  con- 
struction, construct  all  routes  on  the  Inter- 
state System  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  set  forth  in  the  document  entitled  "1968 
estimate  of  the  Cost  of  Completion  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  in  the  District  of  Columbia"  sub- 


mitted to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  with,  and  as  a  part  of  The 
1968  Interstate  System  Cost  Estimate" 
printed  as  House  Document  Number  199. 
Ninetieth  Congress.  Such  construction  shall 
be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  and  shall 
be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  all  appli- 
cable  provisions  of  title  23   of  the  United 

a*a*^g    Code 

(b)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  commence 
work  on  the  following  projects : 

(1)  Three  Sisters  Bridge,  1-266  (section 
Bl  to  B2). 

(2)  Potomac  River  Freeway,  1-266  (Section 
B2  to  B4). 

(3)  Center  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop,  1-35 
(section  A6  to  C4),  terminating  at  New  York 
Avenue. 

(4>  East  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop.  1-295  (Sec- 
tion Cl  to  C4),  terminating  at  Bladensburg 
Road. 

This  act  was  passed  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate  and  it  is  the  law  today.  This 
is  Public  Law  90-495.  The  District  Build- 
ing ignored  this  law  and  refused  to  com- 
ply with  same. 

President  Nixon  in  iiis  message  on 
April  28,  1969,  to  the  Congress  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  stated  in  part  as 
follows : 

Mass  transit  must  be  part  of  a  balanced 
transportation  network.  A  subway  will  not 
relieve  local  governments  of  the  duty  to 
modernize  and  improve  their  highway  sys- 
tems and  other  forms  of  transportation,  bo 
that  all  citizens  have  an  adequate  choice  as 
to  how  they  travel.  Clearly,  the  impasse  that 
has  arisen  between  proponents  of  road  and 
rail  transportation  in  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan area  has  contributed  Uttle  to  the 
progress  of  either.  There  are,  however,  hope- 
ful signs  that  a  fair  and  effective  settle- 
ment of  these  issues  will  be  reached  In  the 
near  future.  It  is  In  the  Interest  of  all  those 
Involved — central  city  dwellers,  suburbanites, 
shoppers,  employees,  and  visitors  alike — that 
this  be  done. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  agree  with  every  word 
of  that  part  of  the  President's  message 
that  I  have  just  read. 

In  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
which  was  H.R.  11400,  the  sum  of  $18,- 
737,000  was  requested  to  start  construc- 
tion on  the  rapid  transit  system. 

No  action  was  taken  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
this  request.  The  other  body  included 
this  amount  in  the  supplemental  bill  and 
in  conference  the  Senate  conferees  re- 
ceded. No  money  was  included  in  the 
supplemental  bill  for  construction  of  the 
rapid  rail  transit  system.  In  the  regular 
bill  for  Fiscal  Year  1970  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  we  have  the  sum  of  $21,- 
586,000  requested  as  the  District's  share 
for  construction  of  the  authorized  rapid 
rail  transit  system. 

The  25-mile  rapid  rail  transit  system, 
which  is  to  cost  $431  million,  was  ap- 
proved by  Congress  in  the  year  1965. 
The  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  was  authorized  in  the 
year  1966  to  pr(x:eed  to  construct  a  rapid 
rail  transit  system  in  our  Nation's 
Capital.  The  system  now  proposed  con- 
tains 97  miles  and  will  cost  $2V2  billion. 
There  is  now  pending  before  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  legislation  pro- 
viding for  Federal  grants  of  $1,047,000.- 
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000  for  a  reglotial  rapid  transit  system. 
In  addition  to  ttie  $1,047,000,000  In  Fed- 
eral grants,  th«  $100  million  authorized 
in  Federal  grants  in  1965  wlU  be  added  to 
the  overall  amount.  This  would  mean, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  under  the  bill  H.R. 
11193  introduced  on  May  13.  1969.  the 
Federal   Government's  share  would   be 
$1,147,044,000.  The  District  of  Columbia, 
under  this  leglilation,  is  authorized  to 
borrow  from  tHe  Treasury  the  sum  of 
$216,500,000   inoludlng    the   $50   miUion 
authorized  for  the  District  of  Columbia's 
share  In  1965.  The  suburban  jurisdictions 
would  pay  about  $357  mUllon  and  the 
balance  requiretl  to  construct  the  97-mile 
system  of  $835  million  would  be  raised 
through   revenue   bonds   issued   by   the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority.  Certainly  this  House  would 
not  approve  ove»  $1  billion  In  additional 
Federal  grants  unless  the  Impasse  that 
has  existed  for  ntarly  5  years  is  solved. 

Mr.  Chairman^,  again  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee for  the  position  it  has  taken  all 
down  through  tjhe  years  concerning  a 
balanced .  transportation  system  in  our 
Capital  City. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Broyhill),  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  GuDi),  and  the  gentleman 
from  Washingtoi  i  (Mr.  Adams)  .  are  to  be 
commended  for  t  leir  services  in  bringing 
alx>ut  a  balancec  system  of  transporta- 
tion in  our  city. 

The  gentlemah  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Broyhill)  start«d  with  us  in  1958  and 
has  had  the  nervfe  and  fortitude  to  stand 
up  and  be  county  all  down  through  the 
years. 

The  gentlemai  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
GuDE)  understaiids  the  importance  of 
having  a  balance!  system  for  the  people 
in  Maryland  as  ivell  as  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  certainly  has  t>een  dili- 
gent and  fair  in  all  of  his  actions  con- 
cerning a  balanced  system  for  our 
Capital  City. 

Under  no  circu  nstances  do  we  intend 
to  make  any  efifor ;  to  stop  the  authorized 
rapid  rail  transit  system  from  going  un- 
der construction.  We  want  this  to  take 
place  Immediately  and  we  want  full 
compliance  with  the  1968  Federal  High- 
way Act  immediat  ely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  solve  the  free- 
way-rapid rail  transit  impasse  and  when 
we  do  it  will  not  be  cited  as  a  victory 
for  any  Member  of  Congress  or  for  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  but  will  be 
recorded  in  histoiy  as  a  victory  for  our 
Capital  City. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER,  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  iMr.  Fallon)  . 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  on  the  study  he  has  made, 
and  the  work  thnt  the  gentleman  has 
done  in  the  case  for  a  balanced  transpor- 
tation system,  nol  only  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  to  help  the  State  of 
Virginia  and  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
the  flow  of  traffic  that  comes  through  the 
corridor  from  north  to  south  and  from 
south  to  north. 

However,  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  would  like 
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to  ask  the  gentleman  one  or  two  ques- 
tions: 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman,  did  the  gentle- 
man Include- 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.  * 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Puqua,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Natcher  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
started  to  say,  did  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  Include  In  his  statement  the 
continuation  of  the  study  under  section 
23(c)  of  the  1968  act. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
called  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  section  23(b) .  As  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  in  his  bill  in  1968  we  had 
sections  23(a),  23(b),  and  23(0.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  exactly  cor- 
rect that  section  23  (c>  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  statement  that  I  have  just 
made  to  the  House. 

Mr.  FALLON.  That  is  the  study  of  the 
North  Central  Freeway? 
Mr.  NATCHER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FALLON.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  again  congratulate  the  gentleman  on 
his  fine  statement. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Broy- 
hill). 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  on  an  excel- 
lent statement,  and  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  again  for 
his  assistance  in  helping  us  to  obtain  a 
balanced  transportation  system  here  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  have  been 
veiT  much  concerned  about  the  delay  in 
commencing  construction  of  this  much- 
needed  mass  rail  transit  system,  but 
we  also  realize  that  unless  we  have  com- 
mencement of  the  other  vitally  needed 
facilities,  if  we  do  anything  to  cause 
delay  in  the  construction  of  freeways, 
highways,  and  bridges,  we  could  very 
well  wind  up  by  being  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish,  because  it  could  mean 
more  years  of  delay  in  acquiring  these 
much-needed  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  made  a 
very  clear  statement  as  to  his  position  in 
this  matter,  but  in  order  to  make  certain 
that  we  do  thoroughly  understand  his 
position,  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would 
tell  the  House  in  what  way  his  state- 
ment differs,  if  any,  from  the  language 
in  section  903  of  the  legislation  before 
us,  which  makes  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  payment  will  be  held 
up  until  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  reported  to  the  Congress  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  has 
l>egun  the  work  on  these  various  proj- 
ects as  outlined  in  the  act  of  1968. 

As  I  understood  the  gentleman  in  his 
statement,  he  pretty  much  gave  as- 
surance to  that  effect.  Now,  is  there  any 


dllTerence  in  the  position  of  the  gentle- 
man and  that  expressed  in  the  language 
of  this  bill? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  a  difference. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Broyhill)  ,  that  imder  section 
903,  the  first  portion  of  part  No.  1.  we 
find  the  following: 

The  District  of  Columbia  government  has 
begun  work  on  each  of  the  projects  listed  In 
Section  23(b)  of  the  Federal- Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1968,  and  has  committed  Itself  to 
complete  such  projects.  That  Is  Part  No.  1. 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  just  ex- 
plained to  the  House,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
budget,  I  will  recommend  to  our  subcom- 
mittee and  to  the  full  committee,  and 
then  to  the  House,  that  all  the  construc- 
tion money  authorized  and  requested  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
rapid  rail  transit  be  approved,  and  that 
rapid  rail  transit  system  go  under  con- 
struction when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
begun  work  on  each  of  the  projects  listed 
In  section  23(b) — and  as  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maryland 
pointed  out,  section  23(c)  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968,  and  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  complete  such  projects. 

Part  No.  2  of  section  903,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  provides  as  follows:  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  not  begun  work 
on  each  of  those  projects,  or  made  or 
carried  out  that  commitment,  solely  be- 
cause of  a  court  injunction  Issued  in  re- 
sponse to  a  petition  filed  by  a  person 
other  than  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
any  agency,  department,  or  instnunen- 
tality  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  as  to  that  portion  of  the  ques- 
tion the  gentleman  will  recall,  I  stated, 
there  is  a  distinction.  We  can  solve  this 
problem  and  then  we  can  move  on. 

As  I  stated,  if  the  President  does  not 
report  to  the  Congress  that  work  has 
actually  begun  and  is  continuing  on  the 
projects  listed  in  section  23(b)  of  the 
Federal  Aid  to  Highway  Act  of  1968,  and 
suits  have  been  filed  to  stop  projects 
listed  in  section  23(b),  then  just  as  soon 
as  such  litigation  is  successfully  con- 
cluded with  any  and  all  orders,  decrees 
and  judgments  complied  with  in  full  by 
the  District  officials,  we  will  recommend 
all  construction  money  for  rapid  rail 
transit.  This  is  the  distinction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher* 
has  expired. 

(Mr.  NATCHER,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Broyhill  of  Virginia,  was  granted  per- 
mission to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. » 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  very  important  sub- 
ject and  I  think  it  is  necessary  for  the 
gentleman  to  have  this  time  so  that  we 
may  fully  understand  the  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  was  very 
much  concerned  about  releasing  these 


funds  for  construction  of  the  subway 
after  approval  was  once  given  by  the 
D.C.  City  Council,  after  which  some  ef- 
fort was  made  through  the  back  door  to 
file  a  lawsuit  that  would  hold  it  up,  and 
thus  the  buck  was  passed  on  to  the  court. 
Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct.  You  will  remember  what 
happened  to  us  in  1966.  We  brought  a  bill 
before  the  House  and  we  said  to  the 
House  that  we  do  not  recommend  the 
rapid  transit  money  and,  as  soon  as  the 
freeway  system  starts,  we  will  come  back 
to  this  House  and  recommend  it. 

When  the  bill  went  to  the  other  body 
and  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission was  called  back  into  session, 
they  then  approved  of  it  and  the  other 
body  inserted  it  in  the  bill.  We  came 
back  with  the  conference  report  as  the 
gentleman  remembers  and  we  recom- 
mended approval  of  rapid  transit  money 
and  the  conference  report,  after  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  was 
called  back  into  session  and  one  vote  was 
changed.  A  suit  followed  and  the  impasse 
was  on.  We  certainly  do  not  want  this 
to  happen  again.  This  suit  dragged  on 
from  1966  to  Februai-y  1968. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  That  was 
not  the  Intent  of  this  amendment. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
on  his  feet,  and  I  believe  he  was  a  co- 
sponsor  on  this  section  of  the  bill;  but 
this  actually  has  reference  to  the  con- 
trol by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  position  of  the  City  Council. 

The  act  of  1968  itself  does  provide  for 
the  construction  of  these  projects,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  the 
law  or  any  court  decision. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
right  as  to  the  provision  of  the  Highway 
Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Actually, 
as  I  understand  that  act  and  this  lan- 
guage in  the  bill,  there  would  be  no  re- 
quirement in  existing  law  that  would 
convey  a  right  to  anyone  to  demand  a 
public  hearing  prior  to  the  construction 
of  these  highway  facilities. 

So  I  think  it  is  pretty  much  of  a  moot 
question.  Yet,  it  would  be  somewhat  un- 
fair to  adopt  this  language  with  reference 
to  the  President  and  the  City  Coimcil  in 
good  faith,  and  then  to  have  a  harass- 
ment suit  filed  by  someone  representing 
a  minority  group,  and  perhaps  have  some 
court  issue  a  temporary  injunction  until 
the  matter  was  properly  adjudicated  and 
thus  delay  the  appropriation  and  con- 
struction of  a  vitally  needed  transporta- 
tion facility  where  an  agreement  has 
been  worked  out  by  people  in  responsible 
positions. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman  would 
not  be  too  stringent  insofar  as  forbid- 
ding some  citizen  from  filing  a  suit,  even 
though  the  langxiage  is  in  his  favor. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  hke  to  say  to 
the  gentleman,  certainly,  I  would  not 
want  to  be  in  that  position. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia that  so  far  as  the  Highway  Act  of 
1968  is  concerned,  any  question  in  court 
now  should  be  a  moot  question  and  that 
is  the  reason  I  said  not  years — ^not 
months — but  as  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks. 
The  court  should  refuse  to  grant  any  in- 


junction or  any  relief  which  would  stop 
the  freeway  system  from  going  imder- 
way.  I  hope  we  will  not  have  any  diffi- 
culty. But  just  tis  a  matter  of  protection, 
if  there  is  any  change  downtown,  and  I 
hope  not — and  when  I  say  downtown  I 
do  not  mean  the  White  House — but  if 
there  is  any  change  downtown,  then  as 
a  matter  of  protection  to  the  Congress 
and  the  law  we  passed  in  1968,  let  us  see 
that  that  law  is  complied  with.  I  hope  we 
will  not  have  any  trouble. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  would  like 
to  say  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  about 
the  continuation  of  the  hearings  and  the 
justification  of  projects  on  the  highway 
departments  that  they  have  already 
been  concluded. 

The  dissent  that  has  risen  since  the 
hearing  is  what  the  gentleman  is  discuss- 
ing. Those  matters  have  already  been 
heard.  They  are  presently  before  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  the  highway 
department,  with  respect  to  the  States 
involved  in  the  highway  system  so  con- 
sequently that  is  not  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  this  discussion. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chaiiinan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman,  but  I 
want  to  be  certain,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  does,  because  we  have  all 
worked  very  hard  on  this.  The  city  gov- 
ernment, the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion— none  of  these  people  can  control 
the  actions  of  an  independent  group  of 
citizens,  and  I  want  to  state  in  this  col- 
loquy that  I  have  been  personally  as- 
sured, and  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  has,  and  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  has,  that  the  city 
government  will  fight  these  suits  in  good 
faith,  and  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, as  is  required,  will  come  in  to  do  it 
also.  But  I  am  worried  about  the  posi- 
tion we  will  take  if  the  gentleman  says 
that  we  in  the  Congress  are  going  to  wait 
on  a  court  action  to  be  determined  be- 
cause it  wiU  probably  be  filed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 
(On  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Natcher  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Because  we  have  passed 
the  Highway  Act,  which  I  think  we  all 
agree  is  valid,  so  the  city  government 
cannot  control  the  language  that  was  in 
that  act.  Neither  can  they  control  the 
filing  of  a  lawsuit. 

Therefore,  what  I  am  pleading  with 
the  gentleman  about  is  that  we  have  done 
certain  things.  The  city  has  now  com- 
plied. The  city  government  has  now  voted 
on  it.  I  have  had  assurances,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  had,  that  this 
Is  on  its  way  up  the  hierarchy,  so  it  is 
going  to  be  done.  They  are  going  to  be 
authorized.  But  I  would  plead  with  the 


gentleman  that  if  somebody  files  a  suit— 
and  I  am  not  talking  about  any  kind  of 
friendly  suit  or  phony  suit  by  the  city 
government — but  if  tn  independent 
group  files  it,  and  if  the  President  says, 
as  does  these  people,  that  all  has  been 
authorized,  and  that  the  only  reason  they 
have  not  started  it  is  that  a  suit  has  been 
filed,  that  the  genleman  recommend  a 
release  of  the  money  and  we  woiild  rely 
on  the  courts  and  the  statute  that  has 
been  drawn  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  the  actions  of  this  Congress  to 
be  upheld,  and  therefore  we  do  not  put 
the  onus  on  the  city  to  do  something  they 
cannot  control. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Adams,  as  I  have 
just  explained  to  Mr.  Broyhill,  we  had 
the  same  experience  in  1966.  We  waited 
patiently  from  the  middle  of  1966  until 
February  of  1968.  Why?  Just  because 
downtown  in  the  District  Building  they 
did  not  intend  to  defend  that  suit  as 
it  should  have  been  defended.  They  just 
dragged  their  feet  during  1966  and  into 
1968. 

Now,  let  me  say  this  to  the  gentleman. 
I  hope  we  do  not  have  any  trouble  with 
any  suit.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
the  Highway  Act  of  1968  is  the  law.  If  a 
suit  is  filed  at  3  o'clock  this  afternoon, 
it  probably  will  be  an  injunctive  relief 
suit.  I  do  not  think  any  court  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  grant  an  in- 
junction. I  think  we  are  going  to  move. 
If  a  suit  is  filed  and  the  Corporation 
Counsel  sits  on  his  hands  and  he  says. 
"A  suit  is  filed;  we  cannot  move  on  with 
the  freeway  system" — we  are  sorry,  Mr. 
Adams,  to  be  very  frank  and  in  order 
that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding. 
I  will  never  come  into  this  House  and 
ask  that  the  Public  Works  Committee  be 
repudiated  and  that  we  void  the  law  of 
1968.  I  do  not  intend  to  do  it. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 


man  

Mr.  NATCHER.  If  a  suit  is  filed,  I  will 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton— and  I  see  my  good  friend  Glenn 
Davis  sitting  over  there,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee 
on  the  District  of  Colxmibia  budget  and 
one  of  the  able  men  in  this  House — I  am 
going  to  ask  my  friend  Glenn  Davis  to 
go  with  me  to  the  White  House  to  see 
the  President  and  ask  the  President  to 
have  the  Attorney  General  assign  able 
lawyers  to  assist  with  any  suit.  I  will 
recommend  to  our  Subcommittee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  Budget  that  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1970  be  held 
up  until  the  suit  is  determined  and  final- 
ly decided. 

I  will  recommend  to  our  Subcommittee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Budget  that 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970  be  held 
up  until  the  suit  is  determined  and  fi- 
nally decided.  I  wiU  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  in  order 
that  there  be  understanding  if  a  lawsuit 
Is  filed  and  probably  xirged  on  by  one  or 
two  in  the  District  Building,  we  are  go- 
ing to  sit  with  them.  I  say  that  frankly. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  woixld 
support  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
in  liis  position.  What  I  am  asking  is  the 
other  side  of  the  coin.  What  if  the  law 
suit  is  filed  and  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  assures  us — I  ask  this  so 
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that  we  not  |e  placed  in  the  position 
of  hanging  oH  some  Judge— If  the  suit 
is  legitimately  fought  and  the  President 
legitimately  assures  this  Congress  that 
It  has  been — qll  I  am  asking  Is  at  that 
point  that  the  Congress  say  we  will  re- 
lease these  funds,  because  we  will  not 
wait  on  the  jt|dlclary  to  tell  us  how  to 
legislate. 

I  would  plead  with  the  gentleman 
from  Kentuckj  that  he  leave  that  posi- 
tion, so  that  if  the  President  assures 
the  gentleman— so  that  the  second  part 
of  this  act  caft  take  effect  and  we  not 
automatically  assume  the  situation  of 
1966  Is  going  Ao  be  repeated,  because  I 
do  not  think  It  will  be. 

The  CHAIRSIAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Natcher 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  NATCHBR.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  this  to  my  friend.  If  a  suit  Is  filed, 
I  know  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  help  us.  I  beHeve  that  with  the  as- 
sistance of  my  good  friend  sitting  on 
my  rlaht,  he  wtfl  have  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral ee«perate  with  the  Corporation 
Counsel's  ofBce,!and  we  will  move  a  suit 
along.  I  agree  [with  the  genUeman.  It 
would  be  a  moot  question.  The  Highway 
Act  of  1968  is  the  law,  and  I  hope  that 
no  court  would  permit  such  a  suit. 

Until  such  a  stilt  is  moved  along,  I  will 
not  come  to  the  House  and  ask  that  the 
Public  Works  Cbmmlttee  be  repudiated 
and  that  we  Ignore  the  Highway  Act  of 
1968.  I  am  going  to  join  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  .  and  the 
gentleman  fronj  Virginia  (Mr.  Bhot- 
HitL) ,  and  all  tl)e  others  in  moving  any 
suit  along,  but  we  had  our  exi)erience 
in  1966.  and  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  let  us  not  have 
It  again.  I  wlU  do  everything  I  can  to  aid 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr 
Adams)  and  all  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee to  see  th4t  we  hare  a  quick  de- 
cision. 

Mr.  ADAMS,  dan  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  accept  oar  posttlon  earlier 
than  a  final  decision  on  it?  Can  the 
genUeman  accept  a  good  faith  position 
prior  to  some  final  order  being  ordered' 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  wUl  say  this  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  at  this  time 
in  answer  to  his  question.  We  will  do  all 
we  can  to  help  tf  any  suit  is  filed  but 
our  experience  o<  1966  was  enough  My 
original  statement  still  stands.  Mr 
Chairman,  as  anjr  or  all  suits  and  the 
position  of  our  siibcommittee. 

We  want  to  Recommend  the  rapid 
transit  money  add  we  should  all  Join 
hands  and  see  thdt  any  suits  are  quickly 
decided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  t  will  help  the  gentle- 
man. I  say  that  f n|nkly. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consei^  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  nrtnted  in  the  Record 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary hiqulry.  ij  did  not  hear  whether 
or  not  the  chaln«an  had  a  substitute 
Im  .^,i*4^  °^  whether  this  was  on  the 
.K  !^-  **"*  ^  wattted  to  be  certain  that 
the  Chair  was  aware  we  have  a  substi 
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tute  we  want  to  offer  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chairman  is 
aware  there  will  be  a  substitute  amend- 
ment offered.  We  have  not  reached  that 
point  yet.  If  the  request  Is  granted  it 
wm  merely  open  the  bill  to  amendment. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina' 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  shall  not  object,  a  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Am  I  correct  in  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  bill  is  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point,  or  is  the  com- 
mittee amendment  pending' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  request  Is 
granted,  the  bUI  will  be  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  re- 
quest is  made  in  order  for  the  committee 
amendment  to  be  offered  at  this  point' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  genUeman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Adams)  plans  to  offer  a  substitute 
for  the  bill  under  consideration.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  CTHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington,  the  Chair  understands,  in- 
tends to  offer  a  substitute  amendment 
for  the  committee  amendment  which  is 
printed  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  ExacUy.  It  Is  the  present 
parliamentary  situation  that  the  com- 
mittee is  about  to  offer  a  substitute 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  First  there  must  be 
consent  to  dispense  with  the  reading 
of  the  bill.  Then  the  Chs^  would  hope 
that  would  ensue. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Very  wen.  Let  us  proceed 
in  that  order. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 
There  was  no  obJectiorL 
The  bill  is  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  Home 
of  Representatlvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,   Th&t  this 
Act  m»y  be  cited  as  the  "Dlatrict  of  Colum- 
bia Bevemue  Aot  at  1969". 
TITLE  I  AMEWDMENTS  TO  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  CCa,UMBIA    SALES    AND    USE     TAX 
ACTS 

Sbc.  101.  SubwsctlMi  (a)  of  section  114  of 
the  DtBtrlct  of  ColumbU  Sales  Tax  Act  (D  C 
Code.  sec.  47  3601.  jxw.  14(a) )  la  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  nist  provtoo  in  paragraph  (6)  of 
that  subeectlon  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: Provided,  however.  That  the  gross  pro- 
ceeds from  the  rental  of  aims,  records  or 
any  type  of  sound  transcribing  to  theaters 
and  radio  and  television  broadcasting  sta- 
tions, other  than  for  advertising  purposes 
shall  not  be  considered  a  retail  sale:'. 

(2)  That  subsection  U  amoaded  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  oara- 
graphs:  *^ 

"(8)  The  sale  of  or  charges  for  admission 
to  theaters  and  public  events.  Including  but 
not  limited  to.  movies,  operas,  exhibitions 
concerts,  carnivals,  circuses,  athleUc  or  other 
contests,  games,  boxing  and  wrestllnjc 
matches,  and  shows  or  performances  otZay 
type  or  nature,  except  that  any  casual  or 
Isolated  sale  or  charge  for  admission  made 


by  a  semlpuhlic  insUtutlon  not  regularly  en- 
gaged In  making  sales  or  charges  for  ad- 
missions shall  not  be  considered  a  retail  sale 
or  sale  at  retail. 

"(9)  The  stfe  oT  or  charges  for  the  service 
Of  repairing,  altertng,  mending,  or  fitting 
tangible  personal  property,  or  applying  or  In- 
staUlng  personal  property  as  a  repair  or  re- 
placement part  of  other  tangible  personal 
property,  whether  or  not  such  service  U  per- 
formed by  means  of  coin  operated  equip- 
ment or  by  any  other  means,  and  whether  or 
not  any  tangible  personal  prc^jerty  Is  trans- 
ferred la  conjunction  with  such  service 

"(10)  The  sale  of  or  charges  for  copyine 
photocopying,  reproducing,  duplicating  ad- 
dressing, and  mailing  services  and  for  pub- 
lic stenographic  services. 

"(II)  The  sale  or  charges  made  by  any 
person  for  the  service  of  preparing,  providing 
or  supplying  photographs,  comic  strips,  spe- 
cial feature  articles,  feMiire  artleles.  news 
items,  or  any  other  similar  material  in- 
tended for  use  la  newquapers.  mapMncs. 
periodicals,  circiUars,  radio,  televisloa,  or 
any  other  means  of  publication. 

"(12)  The  sale  of  or  charges  for  the  serv- 
Iceof  preparing,  supplying,  or  providing  ad- 
vertising, and  the  sale  of  or  charges  for  the 
service  of  advertising  by  means  of  television 
radio,  periodicals,  circulars,  blllboante,  UMiga-' 
zines.  Alms,  motion  plctm-M,  directories 
shoppers  guides,  and  newspapers,  or  by  any 
other  means." 

Sec.  102.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  114  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1), 
(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
P*ragraph  (1)  and  by  striking  out  tbe  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  stUiparagn^h  (A)  or  that 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  • 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sutoaectlon 
(a)  of  this  section.", 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (2)  and  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  that  paragraph  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  ",  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (a)  of  thU  section.",  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4)'  and 
(5)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  respectively. 

Sec.  103.  Subsection  (b)  (3)  of  section  116 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Salsa  Tax  Act 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  47-2601,  par.  ia(b)(3) )  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  amoimt  separately  charged  for 
labor  or  services  rendered  In  installing  or  ap- 
plying the  property  sold,  except  as  provided 
in  secUon  114(a)  of  this  Utle." 

Skc.  104.  Section  126  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec  47- 
2802)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
>  "Sbc.  128.  A  tax  Is  Imposed  upon  all  ven- 
dors for  the  privilege  of  selling  at  retail 
certain  tangible  personal  property  and  for 
the  prlvlleBB  of  seUing  certain  selected  serv- 
ices (defined  as  'retail  sale'  and  sale  at  re- 
taU-  in  this  Utle).  The  rate  of  such  tax 
shall  be  4  per  centum  of  the  gross  receipts 
from  sales  of  such  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty and   services,   except   that 

"(1)  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  2  per  centum 
of  the  gross  receipts  from  (A)  sales  of  food 
for  human  consumption  off  the  premises 
where  such  food  is  sold,  (B)  sales  of  or 
charges  for  admission  to  theaters  and  public 
events,  (C)  sales  of  or  charges  for  the  serv- 
ices described  in  paragraphs  (9),  (10),  (11) 
and  (12)  of  section  114(a)  of  this  title,  and 
(D)  sales  of  medicines,  pharmaceuticals  and 
drugs;  and 

"(2)  tHa  rate  of  tax  shaU  be  5  per  centum 
of  the  groas  receipts  frwa  sales  of  or  charges 
for  any  room  or  rooms,  lodglitgs.  or  accom- 
modations, furnished  to  transients  by  any 
hotel,  mn,  tourist  camp,  to\ulst  cabin,  or  any 
other  place  In  which  rooms,  lodgings,  or  ac- 
commodations are  regularty  furnished  to 
transients" 

Ski.  106.  Paragraph  (b)  at  section  127  of 
District  of  ColiunUa  Sales  Tax  Act  (DC 
Code,   sec.   47-3604(6))    is  amended   (1)    by 
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striking  out  "1  cent"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  in  each  such 
place  "2  cents",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "2 
cents"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "4  cents". 

Sec.  106.  Paragraph  (o)  of  section  128  of 
District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  47-2605 (o))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "whether  or  not". 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
147  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-2624  (a) )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  147.  (a)  Any  person  who  falls  to  file 
a  return,  who  flies  a  false  or  Incorrect  return, 
or  who  falls  to  pay  the  tax  to  the  District 
within  the  time  required  by  this  title  shall 
be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  5  per  centum  of 
the  amount  of  tax  due,  if  the  failure  Is  for 
not  more  than  one  month,  with  an  addi- 
tional 5  per  centum  for  each  additional 
month,  or  fraction  thereof,  during  which 
such  failure  continues,  not  to  exceed  25  per 
centum  in  the  aggregate;  plus  Interest  at  the 
rate  of  1  per  centum  of  such  tax  for  each 
month,  or  fraction  thereof,  during  which 
such  failure  continues,  but  the  Commissioner 
may.  If  satisfied  that  the  delay  was  excusable, 
waive  all  or  any  part  of  the  penalty.  Unpaid 
penalties  and  Interest  may  be  collected  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  tax  imposed  by  this  title. 
The  penalty  and  Interest  provided  for  In  this 
section  shall  be  appUcable  to  any  tax  deter- 
mined as  a  deficiency." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  certificate  of 
the  Collector  or  Assessor,  as  the  case  may 
be,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  cer- 
tificate of  the  Commissioner". 

Sec.  108.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  201  of 
the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  Use  Tax  Act  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  47-2701  (a) )  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  proviso  In  paragraph  (4)  of 
that  subsection  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Provided,  however.  That  the  gross 
proceeds  from  the  rental  of  films,  records, 
or  any  tsrpe  of  sound  transcribing  to  theaters 
and  radio  and  television  broadcasting  sta- 
tions, other  than  for  advertising  purposes, 
shall  not  be  considered  a  retail  sale:". 

(2)  That  subsection  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs : 

"(6)  The  sale  of  or  charges  for  admission 
to  theaters  and  public  events.  Including  but 
not  Umlted  to  movies,  operas,  exhibitions, 
concerts,  carnivals,  circuses,  athletic  or  other 
contests,  games,  boxing  and  wrestling 
matches,  and  shows  or  performances  of  any 
type  or  nature,  except  that  any  casual  or  iso- 
lated sale  or  charge  for  admission  made  by  a 
semipubllc  Institution  not  regularly  engaged 
In  making  sales  or  charges  for  admissions 
shall  not  be  considered  a  retail  sale  or  sale 
at  retail. 

"(7)  The  sale  of  or  charges  for  the  service 
of  repairing,  altering,  mending,  or  fitting 
tangible  personal  projjerty,  or  applying  or  in- 
BtalUng  tangible  personal  property  as  a  repair 
or  replacement  part  of  other  tangible  per- 
sonal property,  whether  or  not  such  service 
is  performed  by  means  of  coin-operated 
equipment  or  by  any  other  means,  and 
whether  or  not  any  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty is  transferred  in  conjunction  with  such 
service. 

"(8)  The  sale  of  or  charges  for  copying, 
photocopying,  reproducing,  duplicating,  ad- 
dressing, and  mailing  services  and  for  public 
stenographic  services. 

"(9)  The  sale  or  charges  made  by  any  per- 
son for  the  service  of  pref>arlng,  providing,  or 
supplying  photographs,  comic  strips,  special 
feature  articles,  feature  articles,  news  Items, 
or  any  other  similar  material  Intended  for 
use  In  newspapers,  magazines,  periodicals, 
circulars,  radio,  television,  or  any  other 
means  of  publication. 

"(10)  The  sale  of  or  charges  for  the  serv- 
ice of  preparing,  supplying,  or  providing  ad- 
vertising and  the  sale  or  charges  for  the 
service  or  advertising  by  means  of  television, 
radio,  periodicals,  circulars,  billboards,  maga- 


zines, films,  motion  pictures,  directories, 
shoppers  guides,  and  newspapers,  or  by  any 
other  means." 

Sec.  109.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  201  of 
the  EMstrlct  of  Columbia  Use  Tax  Act  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  47-2701  (b) )  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (1)  and  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  that  paragraph  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  ",  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.", 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (2)  and  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  that  paragraph  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereon  ",  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.",  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4).  (5). 
and  (6)  as  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  and  (5),  re- 
spectively. 

Sec.  110.  Section  212  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Use  Tax  Act  (DC.  Code,  see  sec.  47- 
2702)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "The  rate  of  tax  Imposed  by  this 
section  shall  be  4  per  centum  of  the  sales 
price  of  the  tangible  personal  property  or 
services  rendered  or  sold  except  that — 

"(1)  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  2  per  centum 
of  the  sales  price  of  (A)  sales  of  food  lor  hu- 
man consumption  off  the  premises  where 
such  food  Is  sold,  (B)  sales  of  admission  to 
theaters  and  public  events,  (C)  sales  of  the 
services  described  In  paragraphs  (7),  (8),  (9), 
and  (10)  of  section  201(a)  of  this  title,  and 
(D)  sales  of  medicines,  pharmaceuticals,  and 
drugs;   and 

"(2)  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  5  p>er  centum 
of  the  sales  price  of  sales  of  any  room  or 
rooms,  lodgings,  or  accommodations,  fur- 
nished to  transients  by  any  hotel.  Inn,  tour- 
ist camp,  tourist  cabin,  or  any  other  place 
in  which  rooms,  lodgings,  or  accommodations 
are   regularly   furnished   to   transients." 

Sec.  111.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  on  or  after  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 
TITLE  II— MOTOR  VEHICLE  EXCISE   TAX 

Sec.  201.  Subsection  (J)  of  section  6  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  40-604(J))  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "3  per  centum"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "4  per  centum". 

Sec  202.  The  amendment  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  on  or  after  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 
TITLE    III— AMENDMENTS    TO    DISTRICT 

OF  COLUMBIA   CIGARETTE  TAX   ACT 

Sec.  301.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  603  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Cigarette  Tax  Act 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-2802(a))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "3  cents"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "4  cents". 

Sec  302.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided, 
the  amendment  made  by  section  301  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  cigarette  tax  stamps 
purchased  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  title  which  shaU  be  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  on  or  after  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  cigarette  tax  stamps 
which  have  been  purchased  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title  and  which  on  such 
date  are  held  (affixed  to  a  cigarette  pack- 
age or  otherwise)  by  a  wholesaler,  retailer, 
or  vending  machine  operator,  licensed  under 
the  District  of  Columbia  Cigarette  Tax  Act. 
such  licensee  shall  pay  to  the  Commissioner 
(in  accordance  with  subsection  (c))  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  tax  represented  by  such  tax 
stamps  on  the  date  of  their  purchase  and 
the  amount  of  tax  which  an  equal  number 
of  cigarette  tax  stamps  would  represent  if 
purchased  on  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 


(c)  Within  twenty  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title,  each  such  licensee 
shall  (1)  file  with  the  Commissioner  a  sworn 
statement  (on  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner)  showing  the  number  of 
such  cigarette  tax  stamps  held  by  him  as  of 
the  beginning  of  the  day  on  which  this  title 
becomes  effective  or,  if  such  day  is  a  Sunday, 
ac  of  the  beginning  of  the  following  day,  and 
(2)  pay  to  the  Commissioner  the  amount 
specified  in  subsection   (b). 

(d)  Each  such  licensee  shall  keep  and  pre- 
serve for  the  period  of  twelve  months  im- 
mediately following  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  the  Inventories  and  other  records  made 
which  form  the  basis  for  the  information 
furnished  to  the  Commissioner  on  the  sworn 
statement  required  to  be  filed  under  this 
section. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  tax 
stamp  shall  be  considered  as  held  by  a  whole- 
saler, retailer,  or  vending  machine  operator 
if  title  thereto  has  passed  to  such  whole- 
saler, retailer,  or  operator  (whether  or  not 
delivery  to  him  has  been  made)  and  if  title 
to  such  stamp  has  not  at  any  time  been 
transferred  to  any  person  other  than  such 
wholesaler,  retailer,  or  operator. 

(f)  A  violation  of  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b).  (c),  or  (d)  of  this  section  shall 
be  punishable  as  provided  in  section  611  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Cigarettte  Tax  Act 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  47-2810). 

TITLE  IV — FEES  FOR  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
REGISTRATION  AND  INSPECTTION  AND 
FOR  MOTOR  VEHICLE  OPERATORS' 
PERMITS 

Sec.  401.  Section  2  of  title  IV  of  the  District 
of  Colmnbla  Revenue  Act  of  1937  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  40-102)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"$1"  and  "50  cents  "  in  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (b)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$2 ' 
and  "$1",  respectively;  (2)  by  striking  out 
•■$1"  in  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$3";  (3)  by  strik- 
ing out  "ten  days"  in  such  paragraph  (4) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty  days"; 
(4)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  "Com- 
missioners" In  such  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  except  that  in  the  event  such  cer- 
tificate and  tags  are  necessary  for  use  in  com- 
plying with  vehicle  inspection  regulations 
made  pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in 
section  7  of  the  Act  approved  February  18. 
1938  (DC.  Code,  sec.  40-207)  prior  to  com- 
pletion of  the  registration  of  such  vehicle  or 
trailer,  the  fee  shall  be  82";  and  (5)  by  strik- 
ing out  "$1"  each  place  it  appears  in  sub- 
section (d)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  in 
each  such  place  "82". 

Sec.  402.  Section  3  of  title  IV  at  such  Act 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  40-103)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
inserting  Inunediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the  following: 
",  and  m  the  event  the  markings  on  any 
such  tag  are  specially  ordered  by  the  person 
to  whom  the  tag  is  to  be  issued  and  such 
markings  are  other  than  those  in  a  regular 
series,  a  reservation  fee  of  825  and  an  annual 
fee  of  810.  In  addition  to  all  other  fees  which 
may  be  required,  shall  be  charged  for  such 
specially  ordered  tag":  (2)  by  striking  out 
•five  hundred"  in  the  paragraph  designated 
"Class  A"  of  subsection  (b)  each  time  It  ap- 
p>ears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  each 
such  place  "four  hundred",  and  by  striking 
out  "822"  and  "832"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "830"  and  "850",  respectively;  (3) 
by  striking  out.  In  the  paragraph  designated 
"Class  B"  of  subsection  (b),  "840",  "844". 
■•852",  "860",  "868",  "874",  "884",  "896". 
"8122",  "8142",  '"8172",  and  '"8202",  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "853".  •■859''.  "869". 
"880",  "891".  "899",  "8112",  "8128",  "SieS'. 
"8191",  "8229",  and  "8269",  respectively;  (4) 
by  striking  out,  in  the  paragraph  designated 
"Class  C"  of  subsection  (b),  "88",  "•812". 
•820",  "832",  "846",  "860",  "874",  •"892", 
"8122",  "8152".  £>nd  '"8182",  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof   "811".   'lie",  "»27",   '843",  '  »61", 
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"880".  "W8".  "1123".  •'•183".  '$203",  and 
•243",  reepecttvel; ':  and  (8)  by  strtltlng  out  in 
subsecUon  (d)  Tslxty  four"  and  "aeventy- 
foor"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "forty- 
two"  and  "f orty-a  sven".  reepectlvely. 

The  iTst  section  of  the  Act  en- 
(o  provide  for  the  annual 
1  {motor  vehicles  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columblli",  approved  Pebniary  18 
1938  (DC.  Code.  4ec.  40-301).  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$1 "  ind  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of •■$3". 

Sec.  404.  Sectldn  6  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia Traffic  Act  1925  (DC.  Code.  sec.  40- 
603)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$5'  In 
subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"•10",  and  by  strtltlng  out  "$1"  in  subsection 
(d)  and  Inserting  :n  Ueu  thereof  "$5". 

Sec.  405.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1923  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  40-30l(a))  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "«3"  in  paragraph  (I)  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "$12",  and  by  strik- 
ing out  In  siich  paragraph  "three  years"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "four  years";  and 
(2)  by  striking  otit  paragraph  (4)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  In  the  evett  an  operator's  permit  or 
a  learner's  permit  issued  under  the  authortty 
of  this  section  is  Iclst  or  destroyed,  or  requires 
replacement  for  any  reason  other  than 
tlirongli  "WTor  or  other  act  of  the  Commis- 
sioners not  cause<^  by  the  person  to  whom 
such  permit  was  l»ued.  such  person  may  ob- 
tain a  dupUcste  ot  replacement  permit  upon 
payment  of  a  fee  ^f  $2. " 

Sk:.  406.  Sectloi  3  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  (DC.  Ccile,  sec.  40-419)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  liamedlately  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the  follow- 
ing: '*.  Including  niles  and  regulations 
assessing  reasonadle  fees  to  reimburse  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  cost  of  rein- 
stating licensee  and  registrations  suspended 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  such  fees  not 
to  exceed  the  amount  of  $10  for  the  reinstate- 
ment of  a  license  or  registration,  or  both  a 
license  and  reglstr«tlon". 

Sbc.  407.  The  aipendments  made  by  this 
title  ahaU  take  effect  on  the  flrst  day  at  the 
first  month  whlcl^  begins  on  or  after  the 
tUlrtleth  day  after  j  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 
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TTTLK  V— TAXES  ON  PERSONAL  AND  REAL 
pgOPERTT 
Sec.  501.  (a)  Theiflivt  paragraph  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  Tiairtny  an>rapttatlana  for 
the  govorament  of  the  Distrtct  at  Crdnmbi* 
and  other  actlvltlea  chargeable  in  whole  or  in 
pan  against  the  refenues  of  such  Dtetriot  for 
the  Oseal  year  endkig  June  30.  1923.  and  for 
other  purposea".  approved  June  29.  2022 
(D.C.  Coda,  sees.  417-501.  47-603,  47-503)    Is 

( 1 )  by  striking  ofit  "and  that  in  order  that 
the  Dlatrlct  of  Coltunbla  may  ba  annually" 
and  aU  that  foUowf  In  that  paragraph  down 
to  and  Including  "during  the  yaar  for  which 
the  rata  la  fixed;  and  that  the"  and  inaartlng 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "That  there  Is 
levied  for  each  fiaoal  year  on  real  property 
subject  to  taxation  by  tb«  District  of  Colum- 
bia a  tax  at  the  rata  of  3.1  per  centum  on  the 
aasaased  valua  of  such  piroperty.  There  is 
levied  for  each  Osaal  year  on  tangible  per- 
sonal property  sutiject  to  taxatlwi  by  the 
District  at  Columbia  a  tax  at  the  rata  of  2.4 
per  centum  on  th$  assessed  value  of  such 
property.  Tha":  and 

(2)  by  striking  oiit  ".  in  the  discretion  of 
the  commissioners,  either  for  the  purpose  or' 
and  all  that  foUo««  down  through  and  in- 
cluding "and  that  after  Juna  22,  1033,  the 
agencies"  and  inaettlng  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "for  the-  purpoaa  of  rseetln^  the 
expenaaa  chargeable  to  the  Distrtct  of  Colum- 
bia. The  agencies" 


(b)  Title  XV  of 
Public  Works  Act  o\ 
501a;  Is  repealed. 


;he  District  of  Columbia 
1964  (DC.  Code,  sec  47- 


Sec.  502.  The   amendments  made   by    this 
title  shall  take  effect  July  1.  1969. 

TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  601.  No  funds  appropriated  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
no  grant  or  loan  by  any  department  or  agen- 
cy of  the  United  States  Government  to  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  may 
be  used  to  establish  the  Neighborhood  Serv- 
ices Centers  Program  or  any  similar  program 
under  which  the  District  of  Colimibla  decen- 
tralizes the  pxrovislon  of 'government  services 
through  the  establishment  of  neightwrhood 
centers. 

Sec.  602.  The  office  of  Director  of  Public 
Safety  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  (cre- 
ated by  Organization  Order  Numbered  8, 
dat^  April  18,  1968)  Is  abolished.  No  funds 
appropriated  for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  no  grant  or  loan  by 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  may  be  used  to  estab- 
lish any  similar  office  in  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  carry  out  any  of 
the  functions  delegated  to  the  Director  of 
Public  Safety  by  such  order. 

Sec.  603.  (a)(1)  No  person  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed as  a  full-time  ctvlUan  employee  to 
a  permanent  poeltlon  In  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  during  any  month  In  which  the 
nimjber  of  such  employees  in  such  depiart- 
ment  or  agency  is  greater  than  the  number 
of  such  employees  on  June  30,  1969. 

(2)  The  number  of  temporary  and  part 
time  employees  In  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limibla  during  any  month  shall  not  be  greater 
than  the  nnmber  of  such  employees  in  such 
department  or  agency  during  the  month  of 
June  1969. 

(b)  Effective  July  1,  1969,  the  head  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  govwnment  of 
the  Distrtct  of  Columbia  may  appoint  a  ntim- 
ber  of  persona  as  full  time  civilian  employees 
in  permanent  positions  In  such  department 
or  agency  equal  to  75  per  centum  of  the 
number  at  vacandea  in  such  positions  which 
have  occurred  oa  or  after  such  data  by  rea- 
son of  resignaUan,  retirement,  removal,  or 
death. 

(c)  Por  purpoaaa  of  thla  section,  the  term 
"department  or  agency"  doea  not  include  the 
MetropoUtan  Police  forea^  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  tha  District  cA  Columbia,  or  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Sec.  604.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  tlUa  nothing  In  this  Act,  or  any  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act,  shall  be  construed 
so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested  In  the 
Commlsaloner  of  the  Distrtct  of  Columbia  or 
the  authortty  veated  In  the  Distrtct  of 
Colimibla  Council  by  ReorganlMitlon  Plan 
Numbered  3  of  1907.  The  performance  of  any 
function  vested  by  this  Act  in  the  Commis- 
sioner at  the  Distrtct  of  Coluntbia  or  in  any 
office  or  agency  under  his  Jurtodletlon  and 
control,  or  in  the  Dtetrtct  of  Cohimbla  Coun- 
cil, may  be  d^egated  by  the  Commissioner 
or  by  the  cowncll.  as  the  case  may  be.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  Plan. 

Sac.  606.  (a)  The  repeal  or  amendment  by 
this  Act  shaU  not  affect  any  other  provision 
of  law,  or  any  act  done  or  any  right  accrued 
or  aceraing  under  such  law,  or  any  evAt  or 
proceeding  had  at  commenced  in  any  civil 
cause  befOra  repeal  or  amendment  of  such 
law.  bat  all  rtghta  and  Uabllltlea  under  such 
law  shall  continue,  and  may  be  «ifor«ed  In 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent,  as 
if  such  repeal  or  amendment  had  not  been 
made. 

(b)  AIT  ofPensas  committed,  and  all  pen- 
alties Inciurred,  under  any  provision  of  law 
hereby  repealed  or  amended,  may  be  proa- 
ecnted  and  ptmlshed  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  rtfect  as  If  this  Act  had 
not  been  enacted. 


coMMrrrxx  amxnsicxnt 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  report 
the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Committee  amendment:  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'District 
of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1969". 
TITLE    I— AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    DIS- 
TRICT OP   COLUMBIA   SALES   AND    USE 
TAX  ACTS 

"Sec.  101.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  114 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  47-2601,  par.  14(a))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragrapAis : 

"  '(8)  The  sale  of  or  charges  for  admission 
to  public  events,  including  movies,  musical 
performances,  exhibitions,  circuses,  sporting 
events,  and  other  shows  or  pwrformances  of 
any  type  or  nature,  except  that  any  casual  or 
Isolated  sale  of  or  charge  for  admission  made 
by  a  semlpubllc  Institution  not  regularly 
engaged  in  making  such  sales  or  charges  shall 
not  be  considered  a  retail  sale  or  sale  at 
retail. 

"  '(9)  The  sale  of  or  charges  for  the  service 
of  repairing,  altering,  mending,  or  fitting 
tangible  ftersonal  property,  or  applying  or 
Installing  tangible  personal  property  as  a 
repair  or  replacement  part  of  other  tangible 
personal  property,  whether  or  not  such  serv- 
ice is  performed  by  means  of  coin-operated 
equipment  or  by  any  other  means,  and 
whether  or  not  any  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty is  transferred  in  conjunction  with  such 
service. 

"  "(10)  The  sale  of  or  charges  for  copying, 
photocopying,  reproducing,  duplicating,  ad- 
dressing, and  mailing  services  and  for  pubUc 
stenographic  services. 

"'(11)  The  sale  of  or  charges  for  the  serv- 
ice of  preparing,  providing,  or  supplying 
photographs,  comic  strips,  special  feature 
articles,  feature  articles,  news  items,  or  any 
other  similar  material  Intended  for  use  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  periodicals,  circu- 
lars, radio,  television,  or  any  other  mgann  of 
pubUcatloiL' 

"Sec.  102.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  114  la 
amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (I), 
"(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (1)  and  by  inaartlng  before  the 
pieriod  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  that 
paragraph  a  comma  and  tlie  following: 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section'. 

"(3)  by  redeeignatlng  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (2)  and  by  inserting  before  the 
p>erlod  at  the  end  of  that  paragraph  a  comma 
and  the  following:  'except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (a)  ol  thla  section',  and 
"(4)  by  redesignating  paragrapha  (4)  and 
(5)  aa  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  respectively. 
"Sxa  103.  Subsectloin  (b)  (3)  of  section  116 
of  the  District  of  Coliunbla  Salea  Tax  Act 
(D.C.  Gode.  sec.  47-2601,  par.  16(b)(3))  is 
amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"'(3)  The  amount  separately  charged  for 
labor  or  services  rendered  in  installing  or 
applying  the  property  sold,  except  as  provided 
in  section  114(8)  of  this  title.' 

"Sec.  104.  Section  125  of  the  DJatrict  of 
Columbia  Salea  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47- 
2602)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  "Sec.  125.  A  tax  Is  imposed  upon  aU  ven- 
dors for  the  privilege  of  seUlng  at  retail  cer- 
tjUn  tangible  personal  property  and  for  the 
priTllege  of  seUlng  certain  selected  services 
(defined  aa  "retail  sale"  and  "sale  at  retaU" 
in  this  title) .  The  rate  of  such  tax  shall  be  4 
per  centum  of  the  gross  receipts  frcm  sales 
of  or  charges  for  such  tangible  property  and 
servlcea,  except  that — 

"  '  ( 1 )  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  3  per  centum 
of  the  groBB  receipts  fptun  (A)  sales  at  food 
for  htiman  consumption  off  the  premlaea 
where  suoh  food  la  sold.  (B)  salea  at  at 
charges  for  admiaaion  $o  pnbUc  events,  (C) 
sales  of  or  chargee  for  ttie  services  described 
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in  paragraphs  (9).  (10),  and  (11)  of  section 
114(a)  of  this  title,  axtd  (D)  salea  of  medi- 
cines, pharmaoeutlcalB,  and  drugs  not  made 
on  preecriptions  of  duly  Ucensed  physicians, 
surgeons,  or  otiier  general  or  speclM  practi- 
tioners of  the  healing  art; 

"  '(2)  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  5  per  centum 
of  the  groee  receipts  from  sales  of  or  chaxgeJ 
for  any  room  or  rooms,  lodging,  or  accommo- 
dations, furnished  to  transients  by  any  hotel, 
inn,  tourist  camp,  tourist  cabin,  or  any  other 
place  m  which  rooms,  lodging,  or  accommo- 
dations are  regularly  furnished  to  transients; 
and 

"  '  (3)  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  5  per  centum 
of  the  groas  receipts  from  sales  of  (A)  splrlt- 
ous  or  malt  liquors,  beer,  and  wines,  and  (B) 
food  for  htiman  consiunptlon  other  than  off 
the  premises  where  such  food  Is  sold." 

"Sac.  105.  Paragraph  (b)  of  section  127  of 
the  Distrtct  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  47-2604(b) )  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'(b)  On  each  sale  of  food  for  human  con- 
sumption off  the  premises  where  such  food 
is  sold  where  the  sales  price  is  from  13  cents 
to  62  cents,  both  inclusive,  1  cent;  on  each 
such  sale  where  the  sales  price  is  from  63 
cents  to  $1.12,  both  Inclusive,  2  cents;  and  on 
each  50  cents  of  the  sales  price  or  fraction 
thereof  of  such  sale  In  excess  of  $1.12, 1  cent.' 
"Sec.  106.  Paragraph  (o)  of  section  128  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  47-2605 (o) )  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'whether  or  not'. 

"Sbc.  107.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
147  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-2624  (a) )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  147.  (a)  Any  person  who  falls  to  file 
a  retiirn,  who  files  a  false  or  Incorrect  return, 
or  who  fails  to  pay  the  tax  to  the  District 
within  the  time  required  by  this  title  shall 
be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  5  per  centum  of 
the  amount  of  tax  due  if  the  faUure  Is  for  not 
more  than  one  month,  with  an  additional  5 
per  centum  for  each  additional  month  or 
fraction  thereof  during  which  such  failure 
continues,  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  in 
the  aggregate;  plus  interest  at  the  rate  of 
1  per  centum  of  such  tax  for  each  month 
or  fraction  thereof  during  which  such  failure 
continues;  but  the  Commissioner  may,  if  he 
Is  satisfied  that  the  delay  was  excusable,  waive 
all  or  any  part  of  the  penalty.  Unpaid  pen- 
alties and  interest  may  be  collected  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  title. 
The  penalty  and  Interest  provided  for  in  this 
section  shaU  be  applicable  to  any  tax  de- 
termined as  a  deficiency.' 

"(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'The  certificate  of 
the  CoUector  or  Assessor,  as  the  case  may  be,' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  certificate 
of  the  Commissioner'. 

"Sec.  108.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  201  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Use  Tax  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  47-2701  (a) )  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"  "(6)  The  sale  of  or  charges  for  admission 
to  public  events.  Including  movies,  musical 
performances,  exhibitions,  circuses,  sporting 
events,  and  other  shows  or  performances  of 
any  type  or  nature,  except  that  any  casual 
or  Isolated  sale  of  or  charge  for  admission 
made  by  a  semlpubllc  institution  not  regu- 
larly engaged  in  making  such  sales  or  charges 
shall  not  be  considered  a  retail  sale  or  sale 
at  retail. 

•" "  (7)  The  sale  of  or  charges  for  the  service 
of  repairing,  altering,  mending,  or  fittmg 
tangible  personal  property,  or  applying  or 
instalUng  tangible  personal  property  as  a 
repair  or  replacement  part  of  such  tangible 
personal  property,  whether  or  not  such  serv- 
ice is  performed  by  means  of  coin-operated 
equipment  or  by  any  other  means,  and 
whether  or  not  any  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty Is  transferred  in  conjunction  with  such 
service. 


"  '(8)  The  sale  of  or  charges  for  copying, 
photocopying,  reproducing,  dupUcating.  ad- 
dressing, and  mailing  services  and  for  public 
stenographic  services. 

"  '  (9)  The  sale  of  or  charges  for  the  service 
of  preparing,  providing,  or  supplying  photo- 
graphs, comic  Btrtps.  special  feature  articles, 
feature  articles,  news  Items,  or  any  other 
similar  material  Intended  for  use  in  news- 
papers, magazines,  periodicals,  circulars, 
radio,  television,  or  any  other  means  of  pub- 
lication.' 

"Sec.  109.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  201  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Use  Tax  Act  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  47-2701  (b))  Is  amended — 
"(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph'  (1). 
'"(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (1)  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  that  paragraph  a 
comma  and  the  following:  'except  aa  other- 
wise provided  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section', 

"'(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (2)  and  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  that  paragraph  a 
comma  and  the  following:  'except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion', and 

"(4)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4),  (5), 
and  (6)  as  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  and  (5),  re- 
spectively. 

"Sec.  110.  Section  212  of  the  Distrtct  of 
Columbia  Use  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47- 
2702)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "The  rate  of  tax  Imposed  by  this 
section  shall  be  4  per  centum  of  the  sales 
price  of  such  tangible  personal  property  or 
service,  except  that — 

"  '  ( 1 )  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  2  per  cen- 
tum of  the  sales  price  of  (A)  sales  of  food 
for  human  consumption  off  the  premises 
where  such  food  is  sold,  (B)  sales  of  admis- 
sion to  public  events,  (C)  sales  of  the  services 
described  In  paragraphs  (7).  (8).  and  (9) 
of  section  201(a)  of  thU  title,  and  (D)  sales 
of  medicines,  pharmaceuticals,  and  drugs  not 
made  on  prescriptions  of  duly  Ucensed  physi- 
cians, surgeons,  or  other  general  or  special 
practitioners  of  the  healing  art; 

'"  "(2)  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  5  per  centum 
of  the  sales  price  of  sales  of  any  room  or 
rooms,  lodging,  or  accommodations,  furnished 
to  transients  by  any  hotel,  Inn,  tovirlst  camp, 
tourist  cabin,  or  any  other  place  In  which 
rooms,  lodging,  or  accommodations  are  regu- 
larly furnished  to  transients;  and 

'"'(3)  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  5  per  cen- 
tum of  the  sales  price  of  sales  of  (A) 
splritous  or  malt  liquors,  beer,  and  wines,  and 
(B)  food  for  human  consumption  other  than 
off  the  premises  where  such  food  Is  sold.' 
"Sec.  111.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
tiUe  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
&TBt  month  which  begins  on  or  after  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

"TITLE  n— MOTOR  VEHICLE  EXCISE  TAX 
"Sec.  201.  Subsection  (J)  of  section  6  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  40-603(J),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '3  per  centum'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '4  per  cent\mi.' 

"Sec.  202.  The  amendment  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  on  or  after  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

"TITLE  m — AMENDMENTS  TO  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  CIOARETTE  TAX  ACT 
"'Sec.  301.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  603  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Cigarette  Tax  Act 
(D.C.  Code,  sec  47-2802  (a) )  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '3  cents'  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "4  cents'. 

""Sec.  302.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided, 
the  amendment  made  by  section  301  shall  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  cigarette  tax  stamps  pur- 
chased on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 


title,  which  shall  be  the  flrst  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  on  or  after  the  thirtieth 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  cigarette  tax  stamps 
which  have  been  purchased  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  title  and  which  on  such 
date  are  held  (affixed  to  a  cigarette  package 
or  otherwise)  by  a  wholesaler,  retailer,  or 
vending  machine  operator,  licensed  under 
the  District  of  Columbia  Cigarette  Tax  Act, 
such  licensee  shall  pay  to  the  Oommissloner 
(In  accordance  with  subsection  (c) )  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  tax  represented  by  such  tax  stamps 
on  the  date  of  their  purchase  and  the  amount 
of  tax  which  an  equal  number  of  cigarette 
tax  stamps  would  represent  If  purchased  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Within  twenty  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title,  each  such  licensee  (1) 
shall  file  with  the  Commissioner  a  sworn 
statement  (on  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner)  showing  the  number  of  such 
cigarette  tax  stamps  held  by  him  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  day  on  which  this  title  be- 
comes effective  or.  If  such  day  Is  a  Sunday, 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  foUowlng  day,  and 
(2)  shall  pay  to  the  Commissioner  the 
amount  specified  in  subsection  (b) . 

"(d)  Each  such  licensee  shaU  keep  and 
preserve  for  the  twelve-month  period  Inune- 
dlately  following  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  the  inventories  and  other  records  made 
which  form  the  basis  for  the  information 
furnished  to  the  Commissioner  on  the  sworn 
statement  required  to  be  filed  under  this 
section. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  tax 
stamp  ShaU  be  considered  as  held  by  a  whole- 
saler, retailer,  or  vending  machine  operator 
if  title  thereto  has  passed  to  such  whole- 
saler, retailer,  or  operator  (whether  or  not 
delivery  to  him  has  been  made)  and  if  title 
to  such  st€unp  has  not  at  any  time  been  trans- 
ferred to  any  person  other  than  such  whole- 
saler, retailer,  or  operator. 

"(f)  A  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b),  (c).  or  (d)  of  this  section  shaU 
be  punishable  as  provided  in  section  611  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Cigarette  Tax  Act 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  47-2810) . 


"TITLE    IV— FEES    FOR    MOTOR    VEHICLE 

REGISTRATION   .\ND   INSPECTION   AND 

FOR     MOTOR     VEHICLE     OPERATORS" 

PERMITS 

"Sec.  401.  Section  2  of  title  IV  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1937  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  40-102)  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  '$1'  and  "50  cents'  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  (relating 
to  fees  for  dupUcate  registration  certificates 
and  Identification  tags)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  '$2'  and  '$1',  respectively; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  '$1'  In  paragraph  (4) 
of  subsection  (b)  (relating  to  fees  for  spe- 
cial use  certificates  and  Identification  tags) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$3'; 

"(3)  by  striking  out  "ten  days'  in  such 
paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"twenty  days'; 

"(4)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  "Com- 
missioners' in  such  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing: ',  except  that  in  the  event  such  cer- 
tificate and  tags  are  necessary  for  use  in 
complying  with  vehicle  Inspection  regula- 
tions made  pursuant  to  the  authority  con- 
tained In  section  7  of  the  Act  approved  Feb- 
ruary 18.  1988  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  40-207).  prior 
to  completion  of  the  registration  of  such  ve- 
hicle or  trailer,  the  fee  shall  be  $2';  and 

"(5)  by  striking  out  '$1'  each  place  It  ap- 
pears In  subsection  (d)  (relating  to  fee  for 
transfer  of  registration)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  in  each  such  place  '$2'. 

"Sec.  402.  Section  3  of  title  IV  of  such  Act 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  40-103)  is  amended — 

•■(1)  by  Inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  (relating 
to  registration  fees)  the  foUowing:  ',  and  in 
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the  event  of  markings  on  any  such  tag  are 
specially  order(d  by  the  person  to  whom  the 
tag  Is  to  be  lisued  and  such  markings  are 
other  than  th(ise  In  a  regular  series,  a  res- 
ervation fee  of  $25  and  an  annual  fee  of  $10, 
In  addition  to  all  other  fees  which  may  be 
required,  shall  be  charged  for  such  specially 
ordered  tag"; 

"(2)  by  sUUlng  out  'three  thousand  Ave 
hundred'  In  ths  paragraph  designated  'Class 
A'  of  subsection  (b)  (relating  to  registration 
fees  for  passen;  er  motor  vehicles)  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  In 
each  such  place  'three  thousand  four  hun- 
dred', and  by  s  rlklng  out  $22'  and  '$32'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$30'  and  'SSO",  re- 
spectively; 

■'(3»  by  strl icing  out.  in  the  paragraph 
designated  'Clais  B'  of  subsection  (b)  (relat- 
ing to  reglstra  Ion  fees  for  trucks,  tractors, 
and  certain  conmerclal  automobiles).  '$40', 
'$44',  '$52.'  •$eo'.  $68',  '$74'.  •$96'.  $122', 
•$142',  '$172'.  and  '$202',  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '$53',  '>59',  $69',  '$80',  $91'  '$99', 
'$112',  '$128',  $163',  $191'.  ■$229',  and  '$269'. 
respectively; 

"(4)  by  strlk  ng  out.  In  the  paragraph  des- 
ignated 'Class  (  •  of  subsection  (b)  (relating 
to  registration  fees   for  trailers).  '$8',   '$12'. 

-  '$20•^  '$32',  ■$46'J'$60',  '$74',  '$92',  '$122',  •$152', 

-  and  .'$182'.  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$11'. 
■$16',  $27',  $43',  $61',  $80'.  ■$99'.  '$123'.  •$163'. 
'$203",  and  $'243'.  respectively;  and 

"(5)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (d)  (re- 
lating to  divislo  a  of  registration  fees  between 
Highway  Fund  and  General  Fund)  'slxty- 
foiu:'  and  'seven  ty-four'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'forty-t'  iro'  and  'forty-seven',  respec- 
tively. 

"Sec.  403.  Th  s  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled 'An  Act  t>  provide  for  the  annual  in- 
spection of  all  tiotor  vehicles  In  the  District 
of  Columbia",  approved  February  18,  1938 
(DC.  Code,  sec,  10-201 ) ,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '$1',  aiid  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•$3'. 

"Sec.  404.  Section  6  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Itmibia  Traffic  i"  ct,  1925  (DC.  Code,  sec.  40- 
603),  is  amende  1  (1)  by  striking  out  $5'  In 
subsection  (a)  ( relating  to  fee  for  restoration 
of  suspended  oi  revoked  permits  and  priv- 
ileges) and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$10', 
and  (2)  by  strfeing  out  '$1'  in  subsection 
(4)  (relating  to  rees  for  Utllng  and  retitllng) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof   $5'. 

"Sec.  405.  Sul  section  (a)  of  section  7  of 
the  District  of  Colimibla  Traffic  Act,  1925 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  40-301  (a)),  is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  $3'  in  paragraph  (1)  (relat- 
ing to  fee  for  operators  permit)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  '$12'.  and  by  striking  out 
In  such  paragraph  'three  years'  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  theriiof  'four  years';  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"  '(4)  In  the  ecent  an  operator's  permit  or 
a  learner's  permi  t  Issued  under  the  authority 
of  this  section  ,s  lost  or  destroyed,  or  re- 
quires replacement  for  any  reason  other  than 
through  error  oi  other  act  of  the  Commis- 
sioners not  caxxsed  by  the  person  to  whom 
such  permit  wai  Issued,  such  person  may 
obtain  a  duplicate  or  replacement  permit 
upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $2'. 

"Sec.  406.  Section  3  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Responsltllity  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  (DC,  Code,  sec.  40-419)  Is 
amended  by  inierting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  th^  end  of  subsection  (a)  the 
following:  •,  incl'idlng  rules  and  regulations 
assessing  reasonable  fees  to  reimburse  the 
District  of  Coluiibia  for  the  cost  of  rein 
stating  licenses  and  registrations  suspended 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  such  fees 
amount  of  $10  for  the  rein 
license  or  registration,  or 
both  a  license  ai^  registration' 

■Sec.  407.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  ef  ect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  whl4h  begins  on  or  after  the 
thirtieth  day  aft^  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


not  to  exceed  the 
statement    of   a 


"TITLE    V— AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA  ALCOHOLIC  BEV- 
ERAGE   CONTROL   ACT 
"Sec.  501.  (a)   Clauses  (4)  and  (5)  of  sec- 
tion 23(a)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Alco- 
holic Beverage  Control  Act   (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
25- 124(a))    are   each   amended    by   striking 
out     $1.75'    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 
'$2.00'. 

"(b)  Section  40(a)  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  25-138(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
$2.00"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$2.25'. 
"Sec.  502.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  title,  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 501   shall   apply   with  respect  to — 

"(1)  alcohol  and  spirits  imported  or 
brought  into  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
manufactured,  and 

"(2)  beer  sold  or  purchased  for  resale, 
on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title, 
which  shall  be  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  on  or  after  the  thirtieth 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  alcohol,  spirits,  and 
beer  which  have  been  purchased  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  title  and  which  on 
such  date  are  held  by  a  holder  of  a  retailer's 
license,  issued  under  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act,  such 
licensee  shall  pay  to  the  Commissioner  (in 
accordance  with  subsection  (c) )  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  amount 
of  tax  imposed  by  such  Act  immediately 
prior  to  the  effecUve  date  of  this  title  on  the 
amount  of  alcohol,  spirits,  and  beer  so  held 
by  him,  and  the  amount  of  tax  which  would 
be  imposed  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Al- 
coholic Beverage  Control  Act  on  such  effec- 
tive date  on  an  equivalent  amount  of  alco- 
hol, spirits,  and  beer. 

"(c)  Within  twenty  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title,  each  such  license  (1) 
shall  file  with  the  Commissioner  a  sworn 
statement  (on  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner)  showing  the  quantity  of 
alcohol,  spirits,  and  beer  held  by  him  as  of 
the  beginning  of  the  day  on  wliich  this  title 
becomes  effective  or,  if  such  day  is  a  Sunday, 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  following  day,  and 
(2)  shall  pay  to  the  Commissioner  the 
amount  specified  in  subsection   (b). 

"(d)  Each  such  licensee  shall  keep  and  pre- 
serve for  the  twelve-month  period  Immedi- 
ately following  the  effective  date  of  thu  Utle 
the  inventories  and  other  records  made  which 
form  the  basis  for  the  information  furnished 
to  the  Commissioner  on  the  sworn  statement 
required  to  be  filed  under  this  section. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  alcohol, 
spirits,  and  beer  shall  be  considered  as  held 
by  a  holder  of  a  retailer's  license  If  title 
thereto  has  passed  to  such  holder  (whether  or 
not  delivery  to  him  has  been  made)  and  if 
title  has  not  at  any  time  been  transferred  to 
any  person  other  than  such  holder. 

"(f)  A  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b),  (c),  or  (d)  of  this  section  shall 
be  punishable  as  provided  In  section  33  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  AlcohoUc  Beverage 
Control  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  25-132). 

"TITLE  VI— TAXES  ON  PERSONAL  AND 
REAL  PROPERTY 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  The  first  paragraph  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  such  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1923, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  June  29, 
1922  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  47-501,  47-502,  47-503) 
is  amended — 

'•(1)  by  striking  out  'and  that  in  order 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  annu- 
ally' and  all  that  follows  In  that  paragraph 
down  to  and  Including  'to  the  credit  of  the 
District  for  the  purposes  herein  set  out'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That 
there  is  levied  for  each  fiscal  year  on  real 
property  subject  to  taxation  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  3.1  per  centum 


on  the  assessed  value  of  such  property.  There 
is  levied  for  each  fiscal  year  on  tangible  per- 
sonal property  subject  to  taxation  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  2  4 
per  centum  on  the  assessed  value  of  such 
property.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
shall  cause  all  such  taxes  to  be  promptly  col- 
lected and,  when  collected,  to  be  dally  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
District  of  Colimibla':  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  ',  in  the  discretion  of 
the  commissioners,  either  for  the  purp>oee  of 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  and  in- 
cluding and  that  after  June  22,  1922,  the 
agencies'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 'for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  ex- 
penses chargeable  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  agencies'. 

"(b)  'Htle  XV  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Works  Act  of  1954  (DC.  Code  sec.  47- 
501a)   is  repealed. 

"Sec.  602.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  July  1.  1969. 
"TITLE  VII— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  DIS- 
TRICT    OP     COLUMBIA     INCOME     AND 
FRANCHISE  TAX  ACT  OP  1947 
"Sec.  701.   (a)  Title  XII  of  article  I  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  1947   (DC.  Code.  sees.  47-1586— 
47-1586n)    is  amended   (1)    by  redesignating 
sections  14  and  15  as  sections  15  and  16,  re- 
spectively, and  (2)  by  inserting  after  section 
13  the  following  new  section : 

"  "Sec.  14.  Declarations  op  Estimated  In- 
come Tax  by  Corporations  and  Unincor- 
porated Businesses. —  (a)  Declaration  or 
Estimated  Tax. — Every  corporation  and  un- 
incorporated business  required  to  make  and 
file  an  income  tax  return  under  this  article 
shall  make  and  file  a  declaration  of  estimated 
tax  at  such  time  or  times  and  under  such 
conditions,  and  shall  make  payments  of  such 
tax  during  its  taxable  year  In  such  amounts 
and  under  such  conditions,  as  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. In  the  case  of  taxable  years  beginning 
in  1970  and  in  1971,  such  regulations  may 
not  require  payment  before  the  last  day  on 
which  a  return  for  a  taxable  year  is  required 
to  be  filed  under  section  3(a)  of  title  V  of 
this  article  of  an  aggregate  amount  of  esti- 
mated tax  for  such  year  in  excess  of — 

""  ( 1 )  one-third  of  the  estimated  tax  in  the 
case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning  In  1970, 
and 

"'(2)  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  tax,  in 
the  case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning  in 
1971. 

"'"(b)  Failure  by  Corporation  or  Unin- 
corporated Business  To  Pat  Estimated  In- 
come Tax.— (1)  Addition  to  the  Tax.— In 
case  of  any  underpayment  of  estimated  tax 
by  a  corporation  or  an  unincorporated  busi- 
ness, there  shall  be  added  to  the  tax  for  the 
taxable  year  an  amount  determined  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum  upon  the 
amoimt  of  the  underpayment  (determined 
under  paragraph  (2)  for  the  the  period  of 
the  underpayment  (determined  under  para- 
graph (3))). 

'"'(2)  Amount  op  Underpayment. — Fcr 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  amount  of 
the  underpayment  shall  be  the  excess  of— 
"  '(A)  the  amount  of  the  Installment  which 
would  be  required  to  be  paid  if  the  esti- 
mated tax  were  equal  to  80  per  centum  of 
the  tax  shown  on  the  return  for  the  taxable 
year  or,  if  no  return  was  filed,  80  per  centum 
of  the  tax  for  such  year,  over 

"'(B)  the  amount,  if  any,  of  the  install- 
ment paid  on  or  before  the  last  date  pre- 
scribed for  payment. 

"'(S)  Period  op  Underpayment. — TTie  pe- 
riod of  the  underpayment  shall  rim  from  the 
date  the  Installment  was  required  to  be  paid 
to  whichever  of  the  following  dates  is  the 
earlier — 

""(A)   the  15th  day  of  the  fourth  month 
following  the  close  of  the  taxable  year;   or 
"'(B)   with  respect  to  any  portion  of  the 
underpayment,  the  date  on  which  such  por- 
tion is  paid. 
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For  purpo«es  of  thla  paragraph,  a  payment 
of  ertlmated  tax  on  any  Installment  date 
shall  be  considered  a  pvayment  of  any  preTl- 
oi»  underpayment  only  to  the  extent  such 
payment  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  install- 
ment determined  under  paragraph  (2)  (A) 
for  such  installment  date. 

"'(c)  Overpatmkkt;  Credit  ot  Tax. — Over- 
payment restating  from  the  payment  of  esti- 
mated tax  for  a  taxable  year  in  excess  of  the 
amount  determined  to  be  due  upon  the  fUlng 
of  an  income  tax  return  for  such  taxable 
year  may  be  credited  against  ihe  amount  of 
estimated  tax  determined  to  be  due  on  any 
declaration  filed  for  the  next  succeeding  tax- 
able year  or  for  any  deficiency  or  nonpayment 
of  tax  for  any  previous  taxable  year.  No  re- 
fund shall  be  made  of  any  estimated  tax  paid 
unless  a  complete  return  is  filed.' 

"(b)  That  p&Tt  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
such  article  relating  to  title  XH  is  amended— 

"(1)  by  inserting  after  the  Item  relating  to 
section  13  the  following: 

"  'Sec.  14.  Declarations  of  estimated  Income 
tax  by  corporations  and  unincorporated  busi- 
nesses. 

"'(a)   Declaration  of  estimated  tax. 

"'(b)  Failure  by  corporation  or  unincor- 
porated business   to   pay   estimated   Income 

tax. 

"'(1)   Addition  to  the  tax. 
'"(2)   Amount  of  underpayment. 
"'(3)   Period  of  underpayment. 
"'(c)   Overpayment;  credit  of  tax.'; 
"(2)  by  striking  out  'Sec.  14'  and  inserUng 
In  lieu  thereof  'Sec.  15';  and 

"(3)  by  striking  out  Sec.  15'  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  16'. 

"Sec  702.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
tiUe  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1969. 

"■n"rLE  Vni— FEDERAL  PAYMENT 
AUTHORIZATION 
"Sec  801.  Section  1  of  article  VI  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  'June  30,  1969 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'June  30.  1970, 
and  (2)  by  striking  out  'the  sum  of  $90,000,- 
000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'not, to 
exceed  $105,000,000". 

"TITLE  IX— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
"Sec  901.  The  office  of  Director  of  Public 
Safety  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  (cre- 
ated by  Organization  Order  Numbered  8, 
dated  April  18.  1968)  Is  abolished.  No  funds 
appropriated  for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  no  grant  or  loan  by 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  used  to 
establish  any  similar  office  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  carry 
out  any  of  the  functions  delegated  to  the 
Director  of  PubUc  Safety  by  such  order. 

"Sec.  902.  (a)(1)  No  person  shall  be  ap- 
pointed as  a  fuU-time  civilian  employee  to 
a  permanent  poslUon  In  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  government  of  the  DUtrict  of 
Coliunbia  during  any  month  In  which  ^e 
number  of  such  employees  In  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  is  greater  than  the  number 
of  such  employees  on  June  30,  1969. 

"(2)  The  number  of  temporary  and  part- 
time  employees  in  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia during  any  month  shall  not  be  greater 
than  the  number  of  such  employees  in  such 
department  or  agency  during  the  month  of 
June  1969. 

"(b)  Effective  July  1.  1969,  the  head  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Oolimibla  may  ap- 
point a  number  of  persons  as  full-time  d- 
•  vilian  employees  in  permanent  positions  in 
such  department  or  agency  equal  to  75  per 
centum  of  the  number  of  vacancies  In  such 
positions  which  have  occurred  on  or  after 
such  date  by  reason  of  resignation,  retire- 
ment, removal,  or  death. 


"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'department  or  agency'  does  not  Include  the 
MetropoUtan  Prtlce  force,  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

"Sec.  903.  No  funds  may  be  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  under  article  VI  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947 
(D.C.  Code,  sees.  47-2601a— 47-2601b)  untU 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  that  (1)  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  has  begun  work  on 
each  of  the  projects  listed  in  section  23(b)  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  and  has 
committed  ItseU  to  complete  those  projects, 
gr  (2)  the  District  of  Columbia- government 
lias  not  begun  work  on  each  of  those  proj- 
ects, or  made  or  carried  out  that  commit- 
ment, solely  because  of  a  court  inJuncUon 
Issued  In  response  to  a  petition  filed  by  a 
person  other  than  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia 
or  any  agency,  department,  or  instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  904.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  title,  nothing  In  this  Act,  or  any  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act,  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  the  authority  vested  In  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
authority  vested  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
CouncU  by  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3 
of  1967.  The  performance  of  any  function 
vested  by  this  Act  In  the  Oommlssloner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  any  office  or 
agency  under  his  Jurisdiction  and  control, 
or  m  the  District  of  Columbia  Council,  may 
be  delegated  by  the  Commissioner  or  by 
the  Council,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  acawd- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  such  Plan. 

Sec.  905.  (a)  The  repeal  or  amendment  by 
this  Act  of  any  provision  of  law  shall  not 
affect  any  other  provision  of  law,  or  any 
act  done  or  any  right  accrued  or  accruing 
under  such  repealed  or  amended  law.  or  any 
suit  or  proceeding  had  or  commenced  in 
any  civil  cause  before  repeal  or  amendment 
of  such  law;  but  all  rights  and  llablUUes 
under  such  repealed  or  amended  law  shall 
continue,  and  may  be  enforced  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  If  such 
repeal  or  amendment  had  not  been  made. 
"(b)  All  offenses  committed,  and  all  pen- 
alties incurred,  under  any  provision  of  law 
repealed  or  amended  by  this  Act,  may  be 
prosecuted  and  punished  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  effect  as  If  thU  Act  had 
not  been  enacted." 


Mr.  McMillan  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  my 
imderstanding  correct  that  the  chair- 
man did  offer  the  committee  amendment 
as  a  substitute? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  committee  sub- 
stitute amendment  is  now  pending. 

AMENDMENT    TO    THE    COMMTTTEE    AMEKDMENT 
OFFERED  BY    MR.   M'MILLAN 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment.  > 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  Committee  Amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  McMillan:  Page  43,  line  10, 
strike  out  "or"',  and  at  the  end  of  line  11  on 
that  page  strike  out  the  period  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  foUowing:  "the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  or  the 
DUtrict  of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions (including  Its  Domestic  Relations 
Branch  and  Small  Claims  and  Conciliation 
Branch)." 


Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
the  committee  will  accept  this  amend- 
ment. The  committee  was  not  aware  that 
the  courts  were  not  included  in  the 
original  amendment. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  did  not  catch  what  the 
amendment  would  do  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  McMillan,  it  would  exempt  the 
court  employees. 

Mr.  FRASER.  This  is  an  effort  to  ex- 
empt the  employees  in  the  court  system 
from  the  personnel  freeze? 
Mr.  McMillan.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FRASER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  do  not  remember  that  the 
committee  made  a  decision  to  exempt  the 
court    personnel    from    the    personnel 
freeze,  so  I  assume  this  is  being  offered 
by  the  chairman  on  his  own  behalf? 
Mr.  McMillan.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FRASER.  Does  the  gentleman  also 
propose  to  exempt  some  of  the  other 
agencies,  such  as  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege and  the  Technical  Institute? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  No.  All  I  expect  to 
exempt  are  under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FRASER.  So  that  there  will  re- 
main the  freeze  on  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege and  on  the  Technical  Institute  and 
on  the  Correction  System? 

Mr.  McMillan.  The  courts  are  all 
that  are  included  in  this  amendment. 
The  police  are  already  exempted. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  will  only  say,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  fact  that  he  is  carry- 
ing out  a  further  exception  I  believe  is 
a  good  indication  of  the  damage  being 
done  by  this  indiscriminate  persormel 
freeze,  because  there  are  many  other 
agencies  which  are  caught  by  this  freeze 
and  ought  also  to  be  exempted  if  there 
is  to  be  a  reasonable  provision  in  any  re- 
spect. I  certainly  will  not  object  to  trying 
to  make  the  amendment  better. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  should  Uke  to  ask  the 
gentleman:  Will  this  amendment  cover 
the  employees  in  the  Drug  Addiction 
Treatment  Center  here  in  the  District? 
This  is  closely  tied  to  the  crime  problem, 
and  the  city  is  trying  to  cope  with  the 
problem.  If  we  are  to  succeed  in  the  crime 
field  we  must  have  adequate  persormel 
to  deal  with  the  drug  addicts  and  to  re- 
habilitate them. 

Would  you  release  the  freeze  on  them? 
Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  presume  they  would 
be  under  the  PoUce  Department. 

Mr.  GUDE.  No.  I  believe  these  em- 
ployees are  not  under  the  Police  Depart- 
ment but  are  imder  the  Department  of 
Health  of  the  city.  These  are  people  in 
the  drug  addict  centers. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  understand  they 
have  a  level  of  employment  that  would 
take  care  of  this  situation. 

Mr  GUDE.  But  they  would  still  have 
a  ceiling  on  the  number  of  employees 
they  can  have.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MCMILLAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  QUDE.  In  other  words,  we  could 
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not  get  additional  employees  for  this  Im- 
portant part  of  the  crime  picture. 

The  CHAraMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  amendnlent  to  the  committee 
amendment  wa$  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  |Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquir*. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Is  the  substitute  which 
was  passed  by  tile  committee,  for  the  en- 
tire bill,  presently  pending  before  the 
House?  I 

The  CHAIR^fAN.  The  substitute 
amendment  is  Oresently  pending  before 
the  House,  and  that  substitute  has  been 
subsequently  amended  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  in  one  area. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

AMENDMENT  IN  TI<E  NATITRE  OF  A  STrBSTITOTE 
OrrSRED  BY  MR.  ADAMS  FOR  THE  COMMriTEE 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendnlent  in  tlie  natiu'e  of  a  substitute 
for  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment   offfered    by   ilr.    Adams   as   a 
substitute   for   thf   committee   amendment: 
In  lieu  of  the  4»atter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  conimlttee  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

"That  this  Act  I  may  be  cited  as  the  'Dis- 
trict of  Colxmibla  Revenue  Act  of  1969." 
'"irTLE    I— AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    DIS- 
TRICT  OP   COiffTMBIA   SALES   AND   USE 
TAX    ACTS 

"Sec.  101.  Subsettlon  (a)  of  section  114  of 
the  District  of  Colimibla  Sales  Tax  Act  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  47-260l[  par.  14(a))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  fcnd  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"'(8)  The  sale  af  or  charges  for  admis- 
sion to  public  eirents.  Including  movies, 
musical  performar  ces,  exhibitions,  circuses, 
sporting  events,  an  1  other  shows  or  perform- 
ances of  any  type  6r  nature,  except  that  any 
cttsual  or  isolated  sale  of  or  charge  for  admis- 
sion made  by  a  s^mipubllc  institution  not 
regularly  engaged  jin  making  such  sales  or 
charges  shall  not  lie  considered  a  retail  sale 
or  sale  at  retail.      ! 

"  '(9)  The  sale  ofj  or  charges  for  the  service 
of  repairing,  altering,  mending,  or  fitting 
tangible  personal  |>roperty,  or  applying  or 
Installing  tangible'  personal  property  as  a 
repair  or  replacement  part  of  other  tangible 
personal  property,  whether  or  not  such  serv- 
ice is  performed  bj  means  of  coin-operated 
equipment  or  by  |  any  other  means,  and 
whether  or  not  ant  tangible  personal  prop- 
ety  is  transferred  in  conjunction  with  such 
service. 

"  '(10)  The  sale  if  or  charges  for  copying, 
photocopying,  reproducing,  duplicating,  ad- 
dressing, and  maillag  services  and  for  public 
stenographic  services. 

"'(II)  The  sale  o{  or  charges  for  the  service 
of  preparing,  provlt^ing,  or  supplying  photo- 
graphs, comic  stnpi,  special  feature  articles, 
feature  articles,  n^s  items,  or  any  other 
similar  material  Intended  for  use  in  news- 
papers, magazines,  periodicals,  circulars, 
radio,  television,  or  iny  other  means  of  pub- 
lication.' 

'Sec.  102.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  114  is 
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amended 

"(1)  by  striking  cut  paragraph  (1), 

"(2)    by   redesign iting   paragraph    (2)    as 

paragraph   (1)    and  by  inserting  before  the 

period  at  the  end    )f  subparagraph    (A)    of 

that  paragraph  a  oopama  and  the  following: 


'except  as  otherwise  provided  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section', 

"(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (2)  and  by  inserting  before  the 
pteriod  at  the  end  of  that  ptaragraph  a  comma 
and  the  following:  'except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  subeecUon  (a)  of  this  section',  and 
"(4)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(5)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  respectively. 
•Sec.  103.  Subsection  (b)  (3)  of  section  116 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act 
(DC.  Code.  sec.  47-2601.  par.  16(b)(3))  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(3)  The  amount  separately  charged  for 
lat)or  or  services  rendered  in  installing  or  ap- 
plying the  property  sold,  except  as  provided 
in  section  114(a)  of  this  title.' 

"Sec.  104.  Section  126  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Sales  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47- 
2602)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  105.  A  tax  is  imposed  upon  all  ven- 
dors for  the  privilege  of  selling  at  retail  cer- 
tain tangible  personal  property  and  for  the 
privilege  of  selling  certain  selected  services 
(defined  as  "retail  sale"  and  "sale  at  retail" 
In  this  title.  The  rate  of  such  tax  shall  be 
4  per  centum  of  the  gross  receipts  from  sales 
of  or  charges  for  such  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty and  services,  except  that — 

"  '  ( 1 )  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  2  per  centum 
of  the  gross  receipts  from  (A)  sales  of  food 
for  human  consumption  off  the  premises 
where  such  food  is  sold,  (B)  sales  of  or 
charges  for  admission  to  public  events,  (C) 
sales  of  or  charges  for  the  services  described 
in  paragraphs  (9),  (10),  and  (11)  of  section 
114(a)  of  this  title,  and  (D)  sales  of  medi- 
cines, pharmaceuticals,  and  drugs  not  made 
on  prescriptions  of  duly  licensed  physlcleuis, 
surgeons,  or  other  general  or  special  practi- 
tioners of  the  heaimg  art; 

"  '(2)  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  5  per  centum 
of  the  gross  receipts  from  sales  of  or  charges 
for  any  room  or  rooms,  lodging,  or  accommo. 
dations,  fiunlshed  to  transients  by  any  hotel, 
inn.  toiulst  camp,  tourist  cabin,  or  any  other 
place  in  which  rooms,  lodging,  or  accommo- 
dations are  regularly  furnished  to  tran- 
sients; and 

"  '(3)  the  rate  of  tax  shaU  be  5  per  centum 
of  the  gross  receipts  from  sales  of  (A)  splri- 
tous  or  malt  liquors,  beer,  and  wines,  and 
(B)  food  for  human  consumption  other  than 
ofr  the  premises  where  such  food  is  sold.' 

"Sec.  105.  Paragraph  (b)  of  section  127  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  47-2604(b) )  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"'(b)  On  each  sale  of  food  for  human 
consumption  off  the  premises  where  such 
food  is  sold  where  the  sales  price  is  from  13 
cents  to  62  cents,  both  inclusive,  1  cent;  on 
each  such  sale  where  the  sales  price  is  from 
63  cents  to  $1.12,  both  inclusive,  2  cents;  and 
on  each  50  cents  of  the  sales  price  or  fraction 
thereof  of  such  sale  in  excess  of  $1.12, 1  cent.' 
"Sec.  106.  Paragraph  (o)  of  section  128  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  47-2605(o) )  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'whether  or  not'. 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
147  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-2624 (a))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  147.  (a)  Any  person  who  fails  to  file 
a  return,  who  flies  a  false  or  Incorrect  re- 
turn, or  who  fails  to  pay  the  tax  to  the 
District  within  the  time  required  by  this 
title  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  5  per- 
centum  of  the  sunount  of  tax  due  If  the  fail- 
ure is  for  not  more  than  one  month,  with  an 
additional  5  per  centima  for  each  additional 
month  or  fraction  thereof  during  which  such 
fallxire  continues,  not  to  exceed  20  per 
centiun  in  the  aggregate;  plus  interest  at  the 
rate  of  1  per  centum  of  such  tax  for  each 
month  or  fraction  thereof  during  which  such 
failure  continues;  but  the  Commissioner  may, 
if  he  is  satisfied  that  the  delay  was  excus- 
able, waive  all  or  any  part  of  the  penalty. 


Unpaid  penalties  and  interest  may  be  col- 
lected In  the  same  manner  as  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  Utle.  The  penalty  and  Interest 
provided  for  in  this  secUon  sbaU  be  appli- 
cable to  any  tax  determined  as  a  deficiency.' 
"(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  strlldng  out  "The  certificate  of 
the  Collector  or  Assessor,  as  the  case  may  be,' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  The  certificate 
of  the  Commissioner'. 

"Sec.  108.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  201  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Use  Tax  Act  (DC. 
Code.  sec.  47-2701  (a))  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

••'(6)  The  sale  of  or  charges  for  admis- 
sion to  public  events,  including  movies, 
musical  performances,  exhibitions,  circuses! 
six>rtlng  events,  and  other  shows  or  per- 
formances of  any  type  or  nature,  except  that 
any  casual  or  isolated  sale  of  or  charge  for 
admission  made  by  a  semipubllc  institution 
not  regularly  engaged  in  making  such  sales 
or  charges  shall  not  be  considered  a  retail 
sale  or  sale  at  retail. 

"(7)  The  sale  of  or  charges  for  the  serv- 
ice of  repairing,  altering,  mending,  or  fitting 
tangible  personal  property,  or  applying  or 
installing  tangible  personal  property  as  a 
repair  or  replacement  part  of  other  tangible 
personal  property,  whether  or  not  such  serv- 
ice is  performed  by  means  of  coin-operated 
equipment  or  by  any  other  means,  and 
whether  or  not  any  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty is  transferred  in  conjunction  with  such 
service. 

'"(8)  The  sale  of  or  charges  for  copying, 
photocopying,  reproducing,  duplicating,  ad- 
dressing, and  mailing  services  and  for  public 
stenographic  services. 

"  '(9)  The  sale  of  or  charges  for  the  serv- 
ice of  preparing,  providing,  or  supplying 
photographs,  comic  strips,  special  feature 
articles,  feature  articles,  news  items,  or  any 
other  similar  material  intended  for  \ise  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  periodicals,  circulars, 
radio,  television,  or  any  other  means  of  pub- 
lication." 

"Sec.  109.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  201  of 
the  District  of  Colvimbia  Use  Tax  Act  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  47-2701  (b))  is  amended — 
"(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1), 
"(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (1)  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  that  fnragraph  a  comma 
and  the  following:  'except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a)   of  this  section', 

"(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (2)  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  that  paragraph  a  comma 
and  the  following:  'except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section',  and 
"(4)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4).  (5), 
and  (6)  as  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  and  (6), 
respectively. 

"Sec.  110.  Section  212  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Use  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47- 
2702)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  'The  rate  of  tax  Imposed  by  this 
section  shall  be  4  per  centum  of  the  sales 
price  of  tangible  personal  property  or  serv- 
ices, except  that — 

"  '(1)  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  2  per  centum 
of  the  sales  price  of  (A)  sales  of  food  for 
human  consumption  off  the  premises  where 
such  food  is  sold,  (B)  sales  of  admission  to 
public  events,  (C)  sales  of  the  services  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (7),  (8),  and  (9)  of 
section  201(a)  of  this  Utle,  and  (D)  sales 
of  medicines,  pharmaceuticals,  and  drugs  not 
made  on  prescriptions  of  diUy  licensed  phy- 
sicians, surgeons,  or  other  general  or  special 
practitioners  of  the  healing  art; 

"  "(2)  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  5  per  centum 
of  the  sales  price  of  sales  of  any  room  or 
rooms,  lodging,  or  accommodations,  fur- 
lUshed  to  transients  by  any  hotel,  inn.  tour- 
ist camp,  tourist  cabin,  or  any  other  place  in 
which  nxHns,  lodging,  or  accommodations 
are  regularly  furnished  to  transients;  and 
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"  '(3)  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  5  per  centum 
of  the  sales  price  of  sales  of  (A)  spiritous 
or  malt  liquors,  beer,  and  wines,  and  (B) 
food  for  human  consumption  other  than  oB 
the  premises  where  such  food  is  sold." 

"Sec.  111.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shaU  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  on  or  after  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

.. TITLE  n— MOTOR  VEHICLE  EXCISE  TAX 
"Sec.  201.  Subsection  (j)  of  section  6  of 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  40-603(J)),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '3  per  centum'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '4  per  centum". 

"Sec.  202.  The  amendment  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  on  or  after  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

TITLE  in— AMENDMENTS  TO  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  CIGARETTE  TAX  ACT 
"Sec.  301.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  603 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Cigarette  Tax 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-2802(a) )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '3  cents'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '4  cent*'. 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, the  amendment  made  by  section  301 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  cigarette  tax 
stamps  purchased  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  which  shall  be  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  on  or 
after  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  cigarette  tax  stamp 
which  have  been  purchased  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  title  and  which  on  such 
date  are  held  (affixed  to  a  cigarette  package 
or  otherwise)  by  a  wholesaler,  retailer,  or 
vending  machine  operator,  licensed  under 
the  District  of  Colimibla  Cigarette  Tax  Act, 
such  licensee  shaU  pay  to  the  Commissioner 
(in  accordance  with  subsection  (c) )  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  tax  represented  by  such  tax 
stamps  on  the  date  of  their  purchase  and 
the  amount  of  tax  which  an  equal  number 
of  cigarette  tax  stamps  would  represent  if 
purchased  on  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 
"(c)  Within  twenty  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title,  each  such  licensee  ( 1 ) 
shall  file  with  the  Commissioner  a  sworn 
statement  (on  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner)  showing  the  nvunber  of 
such  cigarette  tax  stamps  held  by  him  as  of 
the  beginning  of  the  day  on  which  this  title 
becomes  effective  or,  if  such  day  is  a  Sunday, 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  following  day, 
and  (2)  shaU  pay  to  the  Commissioner  the 
amount  specified  in  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  Each  such  licensee  shall  keep  and 
preserve  for  the  twelve-month  period  Im- 
mediately following  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  the  Inventories  and  other  records  made 
which  form  the  basis  for  the  information 
furnished  to  the  Commissioner  on  the  sworn 
statement  required  to  be  filed  under  this 
section. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  tax 
stamp  shall  be  considered  as  held  by  a  whole- 
saler, retaUer,  or  vending  machine  operator 
if  title  thereto  has  passed  to  such  whole- 
saler, retailer,  or  operator  (whether  or  not 
delivery  to  him  has  been  made)  and  If  title 
to  such  stamp  has  not  at  any  time  been 
transferred  to  any  person  other  than  such 
wholesaler,  retaUer,  or  ojjerator. 

"(f)   A  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b),  (c),  or  (d)  of  this  section  shall 
be  punishable  as  provided  In  section  611  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Cigarette  Tax  Act 
(DC.  Code.  sec.  47-2810) . 
TITLE   IV— PEES   POR   MOTOR   VEHICLE 
REGISTRATION   AND  INSPECnON   AND 
POR     MOTOR     VEHICLE     OPERATORS- 
PERMITS 

"Sec.  401.  Section  2  of  title  rv  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1937  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  40-102)   is  amended — 


"(1)  by  striking  out  '$V  and  '60  cents'  In 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  (relating 
to  fees  for  duplicate  registration  certlflcates 
and  Identification  tags)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof    $2'   and    $1',  respecttvely; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  '$1'  in  paragraph  (4) 
of  subsection  (b)  (relating  to  fees  for  special 
use  certificates  and  identification  tags)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$3'; 

"(3)  by  striking  out  'ten  days'  in  such 
paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'twenty  days';  .-,  _ 

"(4)  by  inserting  inunedlately  after  Com- 
missioners' in  such  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing: '.  except  that  in  the  event  such  cer- 
tificate and  tags  are  necessary  for  use  in 
complying  with  vehicle  inspection  regula- 
tions made  pursuant  to  the  authority  con- 
tained in  section  7  of  the  Act  approved  Feb- 
ruary 18.  1938  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  40-207).  prior 
to  completion  of  the  registration  of  such 
vehicle  or  trailer,  the  fee  shall  be  $2';  and 
"(5)  by  striking  out  $1'  each  place  It  ap- 
pears in  subsection  (d)  (relating  to  fee  for 
transfer  of  registration)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  in  each  such  place  '$2'. 

"SEC.  402.  Section  3  of  tlUe  IV  of  such  Act 
(DC   Code,  sec.  40-103)  is  amended— 

"(1)  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  (relating 
to  regUtratlon  fees)  the  following:  ',  and  in 
the  event  the  markings  on  any  such  tag  are 
speclaUy  ordered  by  the  person  to  whom  the 
tag  Is  to  be  issued  and  such  markings  are 
other  than  those  in  a  regular  series,  a  res- 
ervation fee  of  $25  and  an  annua  fee  of 
$10  in  addition  to  all  other  fees  which  may 
be  required,  shall  be  charged  for  such  spe- 
daily  ordered  tag'; 

•'(2)  by  striking  out  'three  thousand  five 
hundred'  in  the  paragraph  designated  Class 
A'  of  subsection  (b)  (relating  to  registration 
fees  for  passenger  motor  vehicles)  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in 
each  such  place  'three  thousand  four  hun- 
dred', and  by  striking  out  '$22'  and  '$32  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$30'  and    $50  .  re- 

^P^  3  7  by 'striking  out,  in  the  paragraph  des- 
ignated 'Class  B-  of  subsection  (b)  (relating 
to  registration  fees  for  trucks,  tractors,  ^d 
certain  commercial  automobUes).  '$40  $44  . 
•$52',  $60'.  '$68'.  '$74'.  '$84'.  '$96'  '$122 
•$142'  '$172'.  and  '$202',  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '$S3',  '$59',  '$69'.  •fO;,  'Wl  • 
■$99'.  '$112',  '$128'.  '$163'.  '$19r,  •$229'.  and 
'$269'.  respectively; 

"(4)  by  strikln-  out.  In  the  paragraph 
designated  'Class  C  of  subsection  (b)  (re- 
lating to  registration  fees  ^o'  f  allers)  $8 . 
•$12'.  '$20'.  '$32',  '$46'.  '$60',  $74',  $92  .  $122  . 
'$152'.  and  '$182'.  and  Inserting  In  "fu  thwe- 
of  '$11'.  'HB'.  '$27'.  '$43',  '$61',  '$80'  '$99  , 
'$123'.  '$163'.  '$203',  and  '$243',  respectively; 

"(5)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (d)  (re- 
lating to  division  of  registration  fees  between 
Highway  Fund  and  General  Fund)  sixty- 
four'  and  'seventy-four'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'forty-two'  and  'forty-seven',  re- 
spectively. »    4.  _„ 

"Sec  403  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled 'An  Act  to  provide  for  the  annual 
inspection  of  aU  motor  vehicles  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia',  approved  February  18, 
1938  (DC  Code.  sec.  40-201),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$1'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'$3'. 

"Sec  404.  Section  6  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia TrafBc  Act.  1925  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  4fr- 
603),  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  '$5'  in 
subsection  (a)  (relaUng  to  fee  for  restoration 
of  suspended  or  revoked  permits  and  priv- 
ileges) and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$10', 
and  (2)  by  striking  out  '$1'  In  subsection 
(d)  (relating  to  fees  for  titling  and  retltllng) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$6'. 

"Sec.  406.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  40-301(a)).  is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  '$3'  In  paragraph  (1)  (relat- 
ing to  fee  for  operator's  permit)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '$12'.  and  by  striking 


out  In  such  paragraph  'three  years'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'four  years';  and  (2) 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  '  (4)  In  the  event  an  operator's  permit  or 
a  learner's  permit  Issued  under  the  authority 
of  this  section  is  lost  or  destroyed,  or  re- 
quires replacement  for  any  reason  other  than 
through  error  or  other  act  of  the  Oommls- 
sioners  not  caused  by  the  person  to  whom 
such  permit  was  Issued,  such  person  may 
obtain  a  duplicate  or  replacement  permit 
upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $2.' 

"Sec.  406.  Section  3  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  ResponsibUlty  Act  of  the  DlstHct  of 
Columbia  (DC.  Code,  sec.  40-419)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing: '.  including  rules  and  regulations 
assessing  reasonable  fees  to  reimburse  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  cost  of  reinstat- 
ing licenses  and  registrations  suspended 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act.  such  fees 
not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  $10  for  the  re- 
instatement of  a  license  or  registration,  or 
both  a  license  and  registration'. 

"Sec.  407.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  on  or  after  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


•TITLE    V— AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  ALCOHOLIC  BEV- 
ERAGE CONTROL  ACT 
•Sec   501.  (a)  Clauses  (4)  and  (5)  of  sec- 
tion 23(a)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Alco- 
holic Beverage  Control  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
25-124(a) )  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
'$1  75'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$2.00'. 

••(b)  Section  40(a)  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  25-138(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
$2.00'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$2.25'. 

•Sec.  502.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  title,  the  amendments  made  by 
section  501  shall  apply  with  respect  to — 

•(1)  alcohol  and  spirits  imported  or 
brought  into  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
manufactured,  and 

•■(2)  beer  sold  or  purchased  for  resale, 
on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
which  shall  be  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
which  begins  on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
••(b)  In  the  case  of  alcohol,  spirits,  and 
beer  which  have  been  purchased  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  title  and  which  on  such 
date  are  held  by  a  holder  of  a  retailer's 
license.  Issued  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
AlcohoUc  Beverage  Control  Act.  such  licensee 
shall  pay  to  the  Commissioner  ( In  accordance 
with  subsection  (c) )  an  amount  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  amount  of  tax  Im- 
posed by  such  Act  Immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  title  on  the  amount  of 
alcohol,  spirits,  and  beer  so  held  by  him,  and 
the  amount  of  tax  which  would  be  imposed 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Bever- 
age Control  Act  on  such  effective  date  on  an 
equivalent  amount  of  alcohol,  spirits,  and 
beer. 

••(c)  Within  twenty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  each  such  licensee  (1) 
shall  file  with  the  Commissioner  a  sworn 
statement  (on  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner)  showing  the  quantity  of  alco- 
hol, spirits,  and  beer  held  by  him  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  day  on  which  this  title 
becomes  effective  or,  if  such  day  is  a  Sunday, 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  following  day.  and 
(2)  shaU  pay  to  the  Comlslsoner  the  amount 
specified  In  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  Each  such  licensee  shall  keep  and 
preserve  for  the  twelve-month  period  Imme- 
diately following  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  the  inventories  and  other  records  made 
which  form  the  basis  for  the  informaUon 
furnished  to  the  Commissioner  on  the  sworn 
statement  req-lred  to  be  filed  under  this 

section.  ,     ..  , 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  alcohol. 

spirits,  and  beer  shall  be  considered  as  held 

by   a   holder  of  a  retailer's   license   if   title 
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thereto  has  passfcd  to  such  holder  (whether 
or  not  delivery  to  him  has  been  made)  and 
If  title  has  not  ak  any  time  been  transferred 
to  any  person  other  than  such  holder. 

"(f)  A  Tlolatlc^  of  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b),  (c),lor  (d)  of  this  section  shall 
be  punishable  as  provided  In  section  33  of  the 
District  of  Coltimbla  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act  (d4  Code,  sec.  25-132). 


■■TITLE    VI — / 
TRICT     OP 
FRANCHISE  T^! 
"Sk;.  601.  (a) 

District  of  ColuE 


at  such  time  or 
dltions,  and  shall ; 
during  Its  taxable 
under   sych    cond 
Columbia  Council 


)MENTS  TO  THE  DIS- 
)LUMBIA  INCOME  AND 

ACT  OF  1947 
Itle  XII  of  article  I  of  the 
kbla  Income  and  Pranchlfwi 
Tax  Act  of  1947  (DC.  Code,  sees.  47-1586— 
47-158«n)  is  aminded  (1)  by  redeslgnatliu' 
sections  14  and  IB  as  sections  15  and  16,  re- 
specUvely,  and  [i)  by  inserting  after  secUon 
13  the  following  new  section ; 

'■  'S«C.    14.   DECli%RATIONS   OF   ESTIMATED    In- 

coMs  Tax  by  Colorations  and  Unincorpo- 
rated Busii«sssbs]—(  a)  Declaration  OF  Esti- 
mated Tax. — Every  corporation  and  unincor- 
porated business  irequlred  to  make  and  file 
an  Income  tax  retiim  under  this  article  shall 
make  and  file  a  d^claratio^  of  estimated  tax 
les  and  under  such  con- 
aake  payments  of  such  tax 
I  year  in  such  amounts  and 
jltlons,   as   the   District   of 
.  .  shall  by  regulation  pre- 

scribe. In  the  easel  of  taxable  years  beginning 
in  1970  and  in  1B71.  such  regulations  may 
not  require  paymint  before  the  last  day  on 
which  a  return  for  a  taxable  year  Is  required 
to  be  filed  underlsectlon  3(a)  of  title  V  of 
this  article  of  an  laggregate  amount  of  esti- 
mated tax  for  sucn  year  in  excess  of — 

"  '  ( 1 )  one-thirdj  of  the  estimated  tax  In 
the  case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning  in  1970, 
and 

'"(2)  two-thirdi  of  the  estimated  tax.  In 
the  case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning  in  1971. 
"'(b)  Failure  br  Corporation  or  Unincor- 
porated Business  ^o  Pay  Estimated  Income 
Tax.— (1)  Addltlo^  to  the  Tax.— In  case  of 
any  underpayment!  of  estimated  tax  by  a  cor- 
poration or  an  Incorporated  business,  there 
shall  be  added  to  the  tax  for  the  taxable  year 
an  amount  detemllned  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
centum  per  annum  upon  the  amount  of  the 
underpayment  (deiermlned  under  paragraph 
(2)  for  the  perlc^  of  the  underpayment 
(determined  underi  paragraph  (3) ) ) . 

"  '(2)  Amount  of  Underpayment. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  { 1) .  the  amount  of  the 
underpayment  sha^l  be  the  excess  of — 

"  '(A)  the  amount  of  the  Installment  which 
would  be  required  <o  be  paid  If  the  estimated 
tax  were  equal  to  ^0  per  centum  of  the  tax 
shown  on  the  return  for  the  taxable  year  or, 
if  no  return  was  a  ed,  80  per  centum  of  the 
tax  for  such  year,  a  rer 

'••(B)  the  amount.  If  any,  of  the  install- 
ment paid  on  or  before  the  last  date  pre- 
scribed for  payment. 

"'(3)  Period  of  tJnderpayment. — The  pe- 
riod of  the  underpaynnent  shall  run  from  the 
date  the  installment  was  required  to  be  paid 
to  whichever  of  tie  following  dates  is  the 
earlier — 

"  '(A)  the  15th  (  ay  of  the  fourth  month 
following  the  close  of  the  taxable  year;  or 

"■(B)  with  respe:t  to  any  portion  of  the 
underpayment  the  late  on  which  such  por- 
tion is  paid. 

For  purposes  of  ths  paragraph,  a  payment 
of  estimated  tax  en  any  installment  date 
shall  be  considered  a  payment  of  any  previ- 
ous underpayment  only  to  the  extent  such 
payment  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  install- 
ment determined  \inder  paragraph  (2)  (A) 
for  such  Installmem,  date. 

••(C)     OVERPAYMIl  it;        CREDIT       OF       TaX. 

Overpayment  resulting  from  the  payment  of 
estimated  tax  for  a  taxable  year  in  excess  of 
the  amount  determined  to  be  due  upon  the 
filing  of  an  income  tax  return  for  such  tax- 
able year  may  be  credited  against  the  amount 


of  estimated  tax  determined  to  be  due  on 
any  declaration  filed  for  the  next  succeeding 
taxable  jrear  or  for  any  deficiency  or  nonpay- 
ment of  tax  for  any  previous  taxable  year. 
No  refund  shall  be  made  of  any  estimated 
tax  paid  unless  a  complete  return  Is  filed.' 

"(b)  That  part  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
such  article  relating  to  title  ZII  Is  amended — 

■'  ( 1 )  by  inserting  after  the  Item  relating  to 
section  13  the  following: 

"  'Sec.  14.  Declarations  of  estimated  In- 
come tax  by  corporations  and  unincorporated 
businesses. 

"'(a)   Declaration  of  estimated  tax. 

"'(b)  Failure  by  corjjoration  or  unincorpo- 
rated business  to  pay  estimated  income  tax. 

"'(1)  Addition  to  the  tax. 

"'(2)   Amount  of  underpayment. 

"'(3)   Period  of  underpayment. 

'"(c)   Overpayment:  credit  of  tax.'; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'Sec.  14'  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'Sec.  15';  and 

"(3)  by  striking  out  'Sec.  15'  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof   Sec.  16.' 

"Sec.  602.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1969. 

"TITLE  Vn— FEDERAL  PAYMENT 
AUTHORIZA-nON 
"Sec.  701.  Article  VI  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Revenue  Act  of  1947  (DC.  Code,  sees. 
47-2501a  and  47-2501b)    is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 


ARTICI,E   VI federal    PAYMENT 

"  'Sec.  1.  A  regular  annual  payment  (here- 
after In  this  article  referred  to  as  the  "Fed- 
eral payment")  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated from  revenues  of  the  United  States  to 
cover  the  proper  Federal   share   of  the  ex- 
penses  of    the   government   of   the   District 
of   Columbia.   The   Federal    payment,   when 
appropriated,   shall    be   paid   into   the   gen- 
eral fund.  Subject  to  any  adjustments  re- 
quired under  section  3  for  overpayments  or 
underijayments,    the    Federal    payment    au- 
thorized by  this  article  for  each  of  the  five 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,   1970,  June  30, 
1971,    June    30,    1972,    Jime    30,    1973,    and 
June  30,  1974,  shall  be  an  simount  equal  to 
30   per  centum   of   the   amount   of   District 
of    Columbia    fees,    miscellaneous    receipts, 
and   tax  revenues  which   the   Commissioner 
estimates    will    be   credited    to    the    general 
fund  during  such  fiscal  year  and   which  Is 
approved   under   section   2.   Subject    to   any 
adjustments   required   under   section   3    for 
overpayments   or   underpayments,   the   Fed- 
eral payment  authorized  by  this  article  for 
the   fiscal   year  ending  June  30,    1975,   and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  30  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
District    of    Columbia    fees,    miscellaneous 
receipts,   and   tax  revenues   credited   to  the 
general  fund  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974. 

"  Sec.  2.  For  each  of  the  five  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1970,  June  30,  1971,  June  30, 
1972,  June  30,  1973,  and  Jime  30,  1974,  the 
Commissioner  shall  estimate  the  amount  of 
District  of  Columbia  fees,  miscellaneous 
receipts,  and  tax  revenues  that  will  be 
credited  to  the  general  fund  during  such 
fiscal  yetir.  He  shall  submit  such  amount 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  the  regu- 
lar budget  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
such  fiscal  years.  The  amount  of  such  rev- 
enues and  fees  which  is  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall 
be   submitted   to  the   Congress. 

"  'Sec.  3.  If  the  amoimt  of  the  Federal 
payment  appropriated  In  any  of  the  five 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1970,  June  30, 
1971,  June  30,  1972,  June  30,  1973,  or  June 
30,  1974,  does  not  equal  30  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  District  of  Columbia  fees,  mis- 
cellaneous receipts,  and  tax  revenues  cred- 
ited to  the  general  fund  during  such  fiscal 
year,  increased  or  decreased  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  reflect  the  amount  of  the  adjust- 


ment made  under  this  section  to  the  Federal 
payment  authorization  for  such  fiscal  year, 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  payment  au- 
thorization for  the  second  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  such  fiscal  year  shall — 

"•(1)  if  such  Federal  payment  appropria- 
tion exceeded  30  per  centum  of  such  fees, 
miscellaneous  receipts,  and  tax  revenues  (so 
Increased  or  decreased),  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  such  excess;  or 

"  '(2)  If  such  Federal  payment  appropria- 
tion was  less  than  30  per  centum  of  such 
fees,  miscellaneous  receipts,  and  tax  reve- 
nues (so  Increased  or  decreased) ,  be  Increased 
by  the  amount  of  which  such  appropriation 
was  lower. 

"Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  article — 

"  '(1)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"  '(2)  The  term  "General  Fund"  means  the 
General  Fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

"■(3)  The  term  "miscellaneous  receipts" 
does  not  include  any  amounts  derived  from 
grants  or  loans  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia.' 

"Sec.  702.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'District  of  Columbia  Federal  Payment  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1969.' 

'"ITTLE  Vni— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
"Sec.  702.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
for  any  fiscal  year  under  article  VI  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947 
(DC.  Code,  sees.  47-2501a — 47-2501b)  until 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  that  (1)  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  has  begun  work  on 
each  of  the  projects  listed  in  section  23(b) 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  and 
has  committed  itself  to  complete  those  proj- 
ects, or  (2)  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment has  not  begun  work  on  each  of  those 
projects,  or  made  or  carried  out  that  commit- 
ment, solely  because  of  a  court  Injunction 
Issued  in  response  to  a  petition  filed  by  a 
person  other  than  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  any  agency,  department,  or  instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  802.  Section  401(2)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1968  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  31-1118)  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"and  (B)'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ', 
(B)',  and  (2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  comma  and  the  following:  'and  (C)  any 
Individual  who,  as  part  of  a  program  ap- 
proved by  an  educational  agency  having 
Jurisdiction  over  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  located  outside  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Is  voluntarily  enrolled  in  such 
school.' 

"Sec.  803.  Nothing  In  this  Act.  or  any 
amendments  made  by  this  Act,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  authority  vested  in  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
the  authority  vested  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  by  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 3  of  1967.  The  performance  of  any 
function  vested  by  this  Act  In  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  cm-  in  any 
office  or  agency  under  his  Jurisdiction  and 
control,  or  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil, may  be  delegated  by  the  Commissioner  or 
by  the  Council,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  such  Plan. 
"Sec.  804.  (a)  The  repeal  or  amendment  by 
this  Act  of  any  provision  of  law  shall  not 
affect  any  other  provision  of  law,  or  any  act 
done  or  any  right  accrued  or  accruing  under 
such  repealed  or  amended  law,  or  any  suit 
or  proceeding  had  or  commenced  In  any  civil 
cause  before  repeal  or  amendment  of  such 
law;  but  all  rights  and  liabilities  under  such 
repealed  or  amended  law  shall  continue,  and 
may  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent,  as  If  such  repeal  or  amend- 
ment bad  not  been  made. 

"(b)  All  offenses  committed,  and  all  pen- 
alties Incurred,  under  any  provision  of  law 
repealed  or  amended  by  this  Act,  may  be 
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prosecuted  and  punished  In  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  effect  as  If  this  Act  had 
not  been  enacted." 

Mr.  ADAMS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  substitute  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  substitute  be- 
ing offered  to  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  This  is  to  provide  addi- 
tional revenue  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  the  substitute  offered  there 
is  a  provision  seeking  to  amend  title  31 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  v?hlch 
concerns  education,  and  thus  would  not 
be  germane  to  the  bill  pending  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Ninety-seven  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
follo'wing  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

I  Roll  No.  151] 


Ashley 

Gettys 

Pollock 

Berry 

Goldwater 

Powell 

Blackburn 

Griffiths 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hal  pern 

Puclnskl 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Quillen 

Caffery 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Railsback 

Cahlll 

Harsha 

Ranck 

Carey 

Hastings 

Reid.  N.Y. 

CeUer 

Hawkins 

Relfel 

Clancy 

Hays 

Reuss 

Clark 

Hogan 

Roudebush 

Clawson,  Del 

HoUfleld 

St.  Onge 

Collier 

Howard 

Shipley 

Colmer 

Hull 

Slkes 

Corbett 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Slsk 

Cowger 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Slack 

Cunningham 

Kirwan 

Smith.  Iowa 

Davis.  Ga. 

Landrum 

Snyder 

Delaney 

Latta 

Stokes 

Dlggs 

Lipscomb 

Stubblefield 

Donohue 

Uoyd 

SuUlvan 

Edmondson 

McCarthy 

Talcott 

Esch 

Mann 

Teague,  Tex 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Martin 

Tieman 

Flowers 

Mathias 

Utt 

Flynt 

MeskUl 

Watklns 

Ford, 

Miller.  Calif. 

Wldnall 

William  D. 

MUls 

Wilson,  Bob 

Fountain 

Moorhead 

Wolff 

Frey 

Nichols 

Wright 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

ONeal,  Ga. 

Wyman 

Gallagher 

PhUbln 

Young 

Garmatz 

Poage 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  GiAiMO,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
HJl.  12982,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  335  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  At  the  time  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  was  not  present 
was  made,  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Adams)  had  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  the  substitute  amendment 
for  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 


Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
point  of  order  pending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  The  biU  is  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide additional  revenue  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  substitute  amendment 
offered  contains  provisions  which  would 
amend  title  XXXI  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  which  concerns  educa- 
tion and  cultural  institutions;  therefore, 
it  is  not  germane  to  the  bill  pending 
before  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  care  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  particular 
proposal  was  placed  in  the  law  govern- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  rev- 
enue bill  of  last  year.  So  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  germane  to  the  subject  in  that 
it  was  put  in  in  this  fashion  and  so  it 
can  be  taken  out  in  the  same  fashion. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  there  is  in 
the  committee  amendment  a  persormel 
freeze  dealing  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion which  provides  that  the  personnel 
freeze  will  not  apply  to  it.  The  subject 
has  been  raised  in  the  bill. 

Further,  I  point  out  that  this  revenue 
bill  abolishes  an  office  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  freezes  certain  employees 
and  does  away  with  certain  powers  of  the 
District  Government,  so  that  it  covers 
matters  other  than  revenue. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  who  raised 
the  point  of  order  that  if  it  were  to  be 
sustained,  points  of  order  would,  of 
course,  be  raised  to  the  original  com- 
mittee bill  on  all  of  the  things  that  we 
are  proposing  to  remove  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  further? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say  this:  If  there  are  provisions  in  the 
committee  bill  to  which  a  point  of  order 
could  have  been  raised,  this  point  of 
order  would  still  lie  against  the  proposed 
substitute.  The  fact  that  this  provision 
was  put  into  title  31  of  the  District  Code 
in  a  revenue  bill  last  year  has  nothing 
to  do  with  whether  it  is  germane  to  a 
revenue  bill  this  year.  I  remember  that 
there  was  no  point  of  order  raised  to  it 
last  year,  but  that  does  not  void  the 
point  of  order  at  this  time,  in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule. 

The  Chair  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  question  during  the  quorum 
call  and  the  Chair  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  the  fact  that  there 
might  be  other  items  in  the  bill  which 
might  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  as 
was  just  stated,  indicates  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  has  in  it  items  which 
are  other  than  revenue  matters  and 
therefore  opens  the  bill  up  to  other  re- 
lated amendments.  The  fact  is  that  the 
legislation  before  us  is  basically  a  reve- 
nue matter,  but  it  does  apply  to  many 
other  sections  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code.  Among  other  things  not  having  to 


do  with  revenue,  it  eliminates  the  office 
of  the  Director  of  Public  Safety;  it  pro- 
vides for  a  freeze  on  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel and  employees  who  may  be  hired 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  government. 
These  provisions  also  involve  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1968.  The  lan- 
guEige  involving  education  here  involves 
a  part  of  existing  law.  It  seems  to  the 
Chair  it  is  germane  to  the  bill  in  toto. 
Therefore  the  Chair  feels  that  the  point 
of  order  must  be  overruled. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course 
I  wUl  not  argue  with  the  Chair,  but  I 
would  like  to  say  this  further:  The  fact 
that  there  might  be  other  provisions  in 
the  bill  to  which  a  point  of  order  could 
have  been  raised  and  were  not,  seem- 
ingly, should  not  apply  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  fact  that  the 
gentleman  of  the  committee  says  that 
there  are  other  items  in  the  committee 
amendment  further  strengthens  the 
argument  that  the  bill  can  be  opened  up 
to  additional  amendments. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  for  5  minutes  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be 
very  brief  in  my  remarks  because  I  know 
the  day  is  growing  long  and  we  hope  to 
have  as  many  Members  as  possible  pres- 
ent for  the  brief  debate  and  for  the  vote 
on  the  substitute.  The  substitute  amend- 
ment which  is  presently  pending  and  on 
which  we  ask  for  an  early  vote  is  neither 
a  partisan  amendment  nor  does  it  in- 
volve issues  of  liberalism  or  conservatism. 
The  basic  issue  involved  here  is  wheth- 
er or  not  the  local  government  here  shall 
function. 

The  first  point  is  that  they  should  have 
enough  money  with  which  to  carry  out 
the  programs  that  we  in  the  Congress 
have  asked  them  to  do.  In  other  words, 
to  fight  crime,  to  improve  the  area,  to  do 
things  about  the  highways  and  so  forth. 
To  do  these  things  you  have  got  to  give 
them  the  money  with  which  to  do  it. 
That  is  the  first  thing  the  substitute  will 
do.  It  adopts  a  formula  which,  in  effect, 
says  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
pay  30  percent  of  what  the  local  people 
pay  in  taxes.  The  reason  we  say  30  per- 
cent is  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Nixon  has  said  that  he  be- 
lieves the  30-percent  formula  is  correct. 
President  Johnson  while  serving  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  said  that  we 
should  have  a  30-percent  formula  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me 
that  those  recommendations  when  they 
are  brought  here  indicate  that  this  is 
not  a  partisan  argument.  They  indicate 
as  reasonable  position  as  the  executive 
branch  can  produce  as  the  amount  of 
money  which  the  Federal  Government 
should  pay  as  compared  to  what  the  local 
citizens  should  pay  for  the  facilities 
which  we  share  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  any  argu- 
ment as  to  the  sunount  of  percentage, 
many  of  us  would  agree  that  this  House 
should  have  the  committee  study  the  al- 
location between  Federal  and  city  func- 
tions. But  at  the  present  time  the  best 
evidence  we  have  is  the  recommenda- 
tion of  two  Presidents,  the  present  Dis- 
trict government  and  no  question,  inci- 
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dentally  ral«  d  at  the  time  as  to  whether 
or  not  30  percent  was  wrong,  but  just 
simply  the  statement  tliat  they  asked  for 
a  different  percentage  one  time  before. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  limiting  factor  as  well 
as  a  giving  factor.  It  places  this  city  on 
the  same  ba^s  as  every  other  city  that 
exists  in  each]  Member's  district.  You  will 
have  now  knqwn  sources  of  revenue  and 
any  additional  moneys  that  come  to  them 
beyond  that  \|ill  have  to  come  from  Fed- 
eral grants  or  in  the  usual  manner  in 
which  other  iities  are  supported. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Just  on  that  one 
point,  may  ij  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  Mm  Washington  that  back 
when  I  first  went  on  the  committee  we 
talked  about  J15  percent  in  1958.  Then 
we  talked  abqut  20  percent.  Then  I  re- 
member President  Kennedy  and  his  ad- 
ministration talked  about  25  percent.  It 
-  Is  mjt^mderstdnding  that  based  upon  the 
-request  of  la*  year  they  asked  for  25 
percent;  is  that  right  or  wrong? 

Mr.  ADAMa.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  did  not 
hear  the  latter  part  of  the  question. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  last  year  the 
city  asked  foP  25  percent? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  They  requested  a  25- 
percent  formula. 

Mr.  SPRIN(^ER.  And,  Mr.  Chairman, 
If  the  gentlenlan  will  yield  further,  the 
ccwnmittee  gaje  them  25  percent  and 
then  a  suppleniental  came  in  under  which 
we  gave  themjnore  than  25  percent. 

Mr.  ADAMq.  Actually,  we  gave  them 
more  than  25  jjercent  on  a  formula  basis. 
The  reason  we  lare  at  30  percent  this  year 
is  that  the  general  amount  that  has 
been  appropriated  has  been  rimning  26 
percent,  28  per  cent  and  so  on  during  the 
last  4  or  5  yeai's  and  30  percent  was  felt 
as  being  a  reasc  nable  figure  for  the  future 
and  we  put  thi  >  at  that  rate  for  a  period 
of  5  years. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  glad 
to  hear  the  ger|tleman  from  Washington 
say  that  because  all  through  the  years 
the  newspaper;  have  been  wanting  some 
formula  set.  I'ersonally,  I  agree   with 
them.  Eleven  y<  ars  ago  there  should  have 
been  a  formul  i,  but  one  by  which  we 
should  stick.  W;  use  that  kind  of  formula 
let  me  say  in  the  State  of  Illinois  in 
some  of  our  operations  but  it  has  re- 
mained relatively  stable.  However,  this 
thing  of  asking  one  time  for  20  percent, 
another  time  a ;  25  percent  and  another 
time  for  a  different  percentage  I  do  not 
feel  is  fair.  Sonewhere  along  the  line  we 
ought  to  determine  what  our  fair  share 
is  and  we  ougt  t  to  stop  at  that  figure. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ii:  inois  that  we  stop  at  the 
30  percent  and  we  say  to  them,  in  effect, 
these  are  your  revenues  with  which  you 
have  to  operate  It  is  like  any  other  city. 
You  have  got  to  live  within  your  reve- 
nue. 

Mr.  SPRING|3l.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  there  any 
reason  why  we  khould  give  them  30  per- 


cent over  the  25  percent  that  they  re- 
quested last  year? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  only  reason  is  that 
the  Executive  and  those  who  prepared  it. 
the  Federal  Government,  have  been  for 
30  percent  and  have,  in  effect,  said, 
"This,  gentlemen,  is  it"  to  the  gentlemen 
who  have  proposed  this  and  took  that 
recommendation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Adams 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  final 
part  of  the  substitute  will  be  to  simply 
remove  what  we  believe  represent  back- 
ward steps  insofar  as  the  government  of 
the  city  of  Washington,  D.C.,  is  con- 
cerned. 

It  would  do  this,  it  would  allow  the  city 
to  continue  to  assess  real  estate  taxes 
which  this  city  has  done  since  1922.  It 
would  allow  the  city  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  needed  a  public  safety 
director.  It  woiild  allow  this  city  to  hire 
the  necessary  people  to  carry  out  the 
Federal  programs  which  we  have — and 
by  "we,"  I  mean  the  Congress — have  di- 
rected that  they  carry  out,  and  not  put 
an  arbitrary  personnel  freeze  on  them. 
Finally,  it  would  allow  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  boards  of  education  in  sur- 
rounding Maryland  to  work  out  volun- 
tary plans  for  making  things  better  for 
the  cliildren  in  this  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  Horton,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Adams  wt.s  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. I 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  wanted 
to  indicate  bo  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington and  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  this  is  a  bipartisan  minority  view, 
and  included  in  that  minority  is  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland,  Mr.  Gude,  and 
myself,  and  we  have  worked  very  closely 
with  Mr.  Adams  and  others  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  in  putting  together  this 
substitute  amendment.  It  is  not  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  the  sole 
product  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington; it  is  a  substitute  amendment  of 
all  Members  in  opposition,  including  the 
Members  from  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  indicate 
to  the  House  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  April  28,  1969,  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress,  went  into  some 
detail  on  this  matter  of  the  Federal  pay- 
ment. I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
was  one  of  my  principal  objects  in  the 
meetings  preceding  the  minority  views 
that  we  have  this  Federal  formula,  and 
I  wish  that  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington would  acknowledge  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
so  state  that.  May  I  say  that  this  sub- 


stitute proposal  was  worked  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland,  and  a  number  on 
this  side  and  a  number  of  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  to  try  to  make  a  package 
that  we  felt  was  reasonable  and  fair. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
will  agree  that  prior  to  this  point  we  had 
worked  out  all  of  the  sales  taxes  and  the 
other  items  to  try  to  make  that  a  rea- 
sonable package,  and  we  have  stayed 
with  that. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Uie 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  want  to 
also  point  out  that  the  President  in  his 
message  in  April  of  1969  made  a  very 
specific  recommendation  with  regard  to 
the  Federal  payment.  The  formula  which 
is  in  this  substitute  is  the  same  formula 
that  the  President  retommended,  and  I 
would  like  to  read  President  Nixon's 
words.  He  said  in  his  message: 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  CongTes.i 
authorize  a  federal  payment  formula  fixing 
the  federal  contribution  at  30  percent  of  the 
local  tax,  and  other  general  fund  revenue. 

He  also  continued : 

Naturally,  a  formula  approach  would  be  a 
significant  step  toward  effective  government 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  would  tie  the 
revenue  and  federal  aid  to  the  pertinent  local 
taxes  of  the  District  citizens.  It  would  also 
provide  in  the  District  I  think  a  predictable 
estimate  for  use  In  the  annual  budget  proc- 
ess, thus  allowing  them  to  plan  expenditures 
more  accurately  and  imaginatively  for  the 
growing  needs  of  its  population. 

Then  he  continued: 

The  proposed  federal  payment  formula 
would  not  involve  automatic  expenditure  of 
federal  funds.  The  particular  payment  would 
still  have  to  be  appropriated  by  Congress. 

He  continued : 

By  authorizing  the  federal  payment  at  30 
percent  of  all  District  general  fund  revenues, 
the  Congress  would  allow  payment  of  $120 
million  in  fiscal  year  1970,  an  increase  of 
830  million  over  the  past  authorization. 

The  present  authorization  is  $90  mil- 
lion. The  bill  proposes  $105  million.  It  is 
short  some  $15  million.  The  formula  ap- 
proach that  we  are  including  in  the  sub- 
stitute would  provide  the  full  amount  as 
suggested  by  President  Nixon;  namely,  of 
$30  million,  which  would  bring  this  au- 
thorization in  balance. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
agree  with  that? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
close  by  saying  this,  that  the  issue  here 
is  in  trj'ing  to  handle  the  problems  of  a 
metropolitan  city — and  even  worse  than 
that — the  situation  In  this  city  where  you 
have  an  overlay  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment operating  in  this  metropolitan  city 
so  that  you  have  340,000  people  coming 
in  and  out  of  the  city  every  day  to  work. 
If  you  are  going  to  handle  this  kind  of 
problem,  you  have  to  have  the  revenues 
to  do  so. 

Many  of  us  backed  off  from  our  pro- 
posals of  a  commuter  tax  or  a  tax  on 
companies  doing  business  here  with  the 
Government  that  are  tax  exempt  on  the 
basis  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
pay  for  it. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to 
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pay  for  it,  instead  of  putting  in  a  com- 
muter tax,  this  type  of  service  tax,  then 
there  has  to  be  enough  money.  That  is 
the  compromise  that  we  proposed  and 
that  is  why  many  of  us  feel  that  our  pro- 
posal is  the  compromise  that  the  com- 
mittee should  have  come  out  with. 

I  would  point  out  that  it  was  a  very 
narrow  vote  by  which  the  committee  did 
not  come  out  with  this  compromise,  and 
the  votes  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
were  involved  in  support  of  the  com- 
promise substitute. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 
Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GUDE,  I  would  just  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  he 
would  feel  as  to  the  connection  as  to 
the  administration  and  the  city  as  to 
crime  control,  prevention  of  crime  in  the 
city  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive. We  have  this  formula  and  ade- 
quate funds  to  do  a  job  really  of  fighting 
crime  and  related  matters. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  There  were  propositions 
submitted.  There  were  reform  organiza- 
tion programs  in  the  narcotics  area,  for 
example,  proposing  things  that  need  to 
be  done  as  to  professional  services.  In 
jail  alone,  many  Members  here  sup- 
ported mandatory  sentences— supported 
the  proposition  that  we  keep  dangerous 
people  off  the  street  prior  to  trial  and 
the  jail  population  has  gone  from  2,500 
to  3,000  in  the  last  year. 

You  have  to  have  money  to  pay  for 
that  and  this  money  has  to  be  provided 
someplace.  We  are  suggesting  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BOGGB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.Booos)  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reservmg 
the  right  to  object,  I  suggest  that  the  re- 
quest be  made  at  the  end  of  the  first  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  withhold  that  please  because  I  do 
need  10  minutes,  and  I  will  have  to  make 
the  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be 
constrained  to  object  imless  the  request 
is  made  after  the  first  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  All  right,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  happy  to  support  the  substitute 
amendment. 

So  far  as  the  matter  of  money  Is  con- 
cerned it  amounts  to  about  $10  minion 
more  than  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
now  receiving. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman 
is  just  $15  million  off. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  All  right,  let  us  say  $25 
million. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  It  is  supposed  to  be 

$30  million. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  All  right,  $30  million  or 
whatever  the  correct  figure  is. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  McMillan)  ,  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  several  questions. 
Does  the  committee  bill  take  away  the 
Public  Safety  Commissioner? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  has  an- 
swered my  question — It  does. 

I  have  another  question  to  ask  the 
gentleman.  Does  it  take  away  the  power 
of  the  local  Council  to  levy  taxes? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  In  my  opinion,  there 
either  the  Congress  shoiald 


Mr.   BOGGS.   Would  the   gentleman 
please  answer  the  question  "yes"  or  "no." 

Mr.  McMillan.  Yes;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  does.  The  answer  is 
"Yes." 

Now,  does  it  put  an  arbitrary  personnel 
freeze  across  the  board  on  personnel? 

Mr.  McMillan,  it  would  amoxmt  to 
about  10  percent  of  any  new  employees. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict Conmiittee  has  answered  my  ques- 
tions. The  committee  bill  places  an  ar- 
bitrary freeze  across  the  board  on  per- 
sonnel needed  to  staff  many  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

But  it  does  put  an  arbitrary  freeze  on 
the  number,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Not  across  the  board; 

no. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  You  exranpted  the  Exec- 
utive Office.  ^  ^  ^^ 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  No,  we  exempted  the 
MetropoUtan  Police  Force,  the  Fire  De- 
partment, employees  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  know  about  that,  but 
otherwise  you  did  not  exempt  anybody, 

did  you?  .^    ».      ^ 

Mr.  McMillan.  Not  across  the  board 

we  did  not. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Fine.  I  have  all  the  an- 
swers I  need.  I  imderstand  the  gentle- 
man's bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
about  a  wonderful  experience  I  had.  I 
went  fishing  with  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn 
in  the  last  days  of  his  life.  I  went  down 
to  Tennessee  with  the  late  Representa- 
tive of  that  State,  Howard  Baker,  the 
father  of  the  present  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, and  there  we  dedicated  a  dam 
named  for  Sam  Rayburn  in  the  county 
in  Tennessee  where  he  was  bom.  His 
family  left  the  mountains  of  Tennessee, 
where  the  land  was  poor— there  was  no 
TVA  then — and  went  to  Bonham,  Tex., 
where  the  land  was  richer. 

At  that  time— Speaker  Rayburn,  who 
helped  rear  me  from  the  time  that  I  first 
came  here  at  the  age  of  26— was  dying 
of  cancer.  This  had  been  his  last  fishing 
trip  I  sat  with  him  in  one  of  those 
beautiful  TVA  lakes  and  saw  the  pain 
on  his  face — but  he  never  complained. 
Later  I  knew  when  Congress  adjourned 
that  year  that  I  would  never  lay  eyes  on 
Sam  Raybiim  again  alive.  And  I  did  not. 
The  next  time  I  saw  his  body  in  a  coflln 
at  his  funeral  attended  by  former  Presi- 
dent Tniman  and  others.  But  let  us  get 


back  to  our  return  from  Tennessee  in 
JiUy  1962. 

As  we  were  landing  back  in  Washing- 
ton later  that  day,  Mr.  Rayburn  said  to 
roe,  "Look  at  Washington.  There  is  the 
Capital  of  our  great  country.  Look  at 
that  Capitol  Building.  I  have  been  here 
50  years  and  there  has  never  been  a  time 
that  I  have  not  looked  at  that  dome  of 
that  Capitol  that  I  have  not  said,  'I  am 
proud  to  be  an  American.*  " 

But  he  also  said,  "We  have  neglected 
the  Capital  of  our  Nation— Washington, 
DC   We  treat  her  penuriously.  We  act 
like  it  is  not  the  Capital  of  our  countiy 
but  some  place  outside  our  country.  Look 
down  the  Potomac  River,  that  beautiful 
river  that  fiows  from  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  and  comes  down  through  our 
Capital  City.  It  is  polluted.  One  can't 
swim  it.  One  can't  eat  the  fish  caught 
in  it.  One  can't  enjoy  it.  When  wiU  the 
time  come,"  said  Mr.  Rayburn  as  he  was 
dying  "when  the  people  of  America  will 
make  their  Capital  the  first  and  most 
beautiful  city  on  earth— the  Capital  of 
the  greatest  Nation  in  the  history  of 
mankind?" 

I  remember  those  words. 
Now,  only  about  10  days  ago,  I  had  an 
invitation  from  Mayor  Washington  to 
come  down  and  have  breakfast  with  him. 
It  was  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  had 
qmte  a  job  on  my  hands  that  day  because 
I  was  trying  to  help  our  country  pass  a 
bipartisan  tax  bill.  And  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  digress  for  a  minute,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  that  tax 
bill  because  our  Nation  and  particularly 
Washington,  D.C.,  will   greatly   benefit 

from  it.  ,         ,, 

May  I  say,  "Thank  God  for  John  Mc- 
Cormack,  Gerry  Ford,  Les  Arends,  Carl 
ALBERT,  Wilbur  Mills,  the  rest  of  you 
In  this  House,  and  President  Nixon  and 
former  President  Johnson"— because 
they  supported  it  and  now  we  will  see  the 
heat  go  out  of  the  inflation  that  was 
about  to  consume  our  Nation,  and  we  will 
return  to  a  healthy  growth  of  about  4 
percent  of  the  GNP. 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  that 
President  Nixon,  the  other  night  was  able 
to  make  that  first  fine  speech  about  re- 
forming our  welfare  system  and  sent 
his  message  today  about  abolishing  and 
reforming  our  welfare  system,  because 
he  was  shown  where  the  money  would 
come  from  and  where  he  could  antici- 
pate a  balanced  budget,  both  m  the 
administrative  and  unified  budgets, 
throughout  his  administration. 

He  learned  this  from  three  able  men. 
whom  I  sent  to  see  Arthur  Bums,  his 
chief  economic  adviser. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  McCormack  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Boccs  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr  BOGGS.  I  had  heard  there  was 
serious  opposition  in  the  President's 
own  Cabinet  to  his  recommendation 
about  abolishing  the  welfare  Program, 
which  Is  eating  us  alive.  Now  it  is  better 
to  be  on  welfare  than  it  is  to  work  for  a 
living  I  have  pointed  out  In  speeches  i 
have  made  here  on  the  floor  that  a  man 
who  makes  $23  a  week  pays  $42  a  year 
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aent,  which  gives  him 
to  make  the  money  and 
to  live  in  the  freest  so- 
ld has  ever  known. 
.  Iworkedfor  months,  night 
and  day,  for  the  surcharge  bill  which  I 
managed  and  the  reform  which  passed 
peek  by  a  vote  of  394  to  30. 
I  out  to  those  three  people 
I  mentioned  earlier,  Edwin  S.  Cohen,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Dr. 
Laurence  Woo<lworth.  and  a  young  econ- 
omist named  Mike  Bird,  who  were  with 
us  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
how  the  President's  welfare  program  was 
fiscally  sound,  fis  are  programs  for  edu- 
cation, airport  construction,  a  modem 
merchant  maritae,  for  model  cities,  for 
air  and  water  pollution  control,  and  so 
on.  1 

Taxes  have  wjhat  is  called  a  multiplier 
effect.  As  I  poiiited  out  a  moment  ago, 
we  can  now  andicipate,  assuming  Senate 
passage  on  the 'reform  bill,  surpluses  in 
l»oth  the  unified  budget  and  in  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  for  the  next  5  years. 
Incidentally,  if  Members  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional RzccjRD  of  last  Thursday,  be- 
ginning on  pagje  22587  and  continuing 
through  page  23600,  under  the  title  "Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969,"  it  is  all  spelled  out 
here.  | 

After  my  three  friends,  Secretary 
Cohen.  Dr.  Woid worth,  and  Mr.  Mike 
Bird,  conferred  with  Dr.  Arthur  Burns 
who  talked  to  Pijesident  Nixon,  the  Presi- 
dent made  his  ^eech  and  sent  his  mes- 
sages on  the  welfare  system. 

I  announced  publicly  on  Friday  night 
after  the  President's  speech  that  I  sup- 
ported the  President's  program  to  abolish 
the  present  welfire  system. 

In  that  system  we  have  an  army  of 
welfare  people  g0ing  aroimd  to  check  on 
welfare  recipients  every  minute,  and  it 
is  more  profltabue  to  be  on  welfare  than 
to  earn  a  living.  fThink  of  a  woman  with 
seven  or  eight  dependent  children  being 
paid  approximately  $2,000.  but  if  she 
earns  $3,000  a  yfear  at  this  time,  under 
the  present  tax  llaw  she  would  have  had 
to  pay  taxes  on|  the  $3,000.  But  if  she 
stayed  on  welfar*  for  which  all  the  tax- 
payers in  the  United  States  pay,  she  pays 
no  taxes  at  all.  Even  worse,  if  she  gets 
a  job.  her  welfare  payments  are  cut  so 
there  is  no  Incetitive  to  work. 

But.  until  Seck-etary  Cohen  and  Dr. 
Woodworth  and  the  young  economist. 
Mike  Bird,  spoke  to  Dr.  Burns,  President 
Nixon  did  not  thl^k  he  could  do  it.  Well, 
he  can  do  it,  anfl  much  more  and  stili 
have  funds  for  ddbt  retirement. 

But,  let  me  get  back  to  Mayor  Wash- 
mgton's  breakfast.  I  sat  there  and  lis- 
tened to  that  good  man— and  he  is  a  good 
man,  and  he  is  aj  black  man.  I  decided 
that  he  needs  help.  Now,  every  man  and 
woman  In  this  btxly  knows  I  have  no 
prejudices. 

I  come  from  the  Deep  South,  and  I  love 
the  South,  and  th<  rest  of  the  Nation  has 
recently  learned  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  we  have  experienced  In  the  South 
for  many  years.  But  this,  thank  God.  is 
one  country. 

Thanks  to  a  man  named  Abraham 


Lincoln  who  said.  "The  Union  must  be 
preserved."  My  ancestors  all  fought  on 
the  other  side  for  the  South,  one  was  on 
the  staff  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

It  was  a  dreadful  bloody  war — when  it 
was  over,  the  South  was  impoverished 
and  the  Nation  exhausted. 
But  the  Union  had  been  preserved. 
Speaker   Rayburn   and   I   frequently 
talked  about  that  war.  He  said  had  it  not 
been  for  a  dozen  or  two  "hot  heads"  on 
both  sides,  it  would  have  never  hap- 
pened. 
But  it  did. 

I  voted  for  voting  rights  and  for  open 
housing,  and  I  make  no  apologies  for  it. 
I  love  the  Washington.  D.C.,  area.  I 
have  lived  here  for  30  years.  My  children 
have  been  reared  here.  My  son  lives  here, 
and  he  has  three  children.  I  own  prop- 
erty in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  it  is 
profitable  property. 

I  want  the  slums  cleaned  up.  In  the 
bill  which  we  passed  last  week.  Mem- 
bers will  find  the  most  preferential  treat- 
ment of  all  given  to  people  who  build 
houses  and  build  apartments  and  build 
office  buildings.  The  reason  for  that  is 
Secretary  Romney  spoke  to  me  and  said 
that  if  we  take  the  recommendations  of 
the  Treasury  Department — the  adminis- 
tration's Treasury  Department — we 
could  not  fulfill  what  Congress  commit- 
ted the  Nation  to  in  the  1968  Housing 
Act,  and  we  would  have  to  increase  Fed- 
eral appropriations  way  beyond  what 
the  House  had  already  approved,  which 
was  a  cut  of  about  $200  million  below 
what  President  Nixon  requested. 

Secretary  Romney  said  if  we  did  it  the 
other  way,  that  is  made  it  profitable  for 
private  investors  and  builders  to  build 
houses  for  the  lower  and  middle  income 
families,  to  tear  down  the  ghettos,  and 
to  rebuild  the  central  cities,  we  would 
not  only  be  able  to  implement  the  1968 
acts  but  we  would  be  able  to  carry  out 
the  Federal  functions  set  forth  in  that 
act  much  more  expeditiously. 

So  In  the  executive  sessions  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  re- 
form tax  bill.  I  was  adamantly  in  favor 
of  Secretary  Romney 's  plan.  I  put  his 
letter  to  me  In  the  record  of  the  com- 
mittee and  it  is  also  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  Treasury  Department  ac- 
cepted most  of  what  Secretary  Romney 
recommended  but  let  it  be  noted  that  it 
was  this  administration  Treasury  De- 
partment which  prevented  the  accept- 
ance of  the  whole  Romney  package.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
will  take  the  whole  Romney  package. 

Now.  I  want  to  get  back  to  my  conver- 
sation with  Mayor  Washington  and  why 
I  was  so  sympathetic  to  him.  I  voted 
for  the  voting  rights  bill,  the  Federal  aid 
to  education,  for  the  poverty  program, 
for  open  housing,  and  I  had  the  job — a 
very  difficult  one — of  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  platform  com- 
mittee in  Chicago  last  August. 

This  assured  me  of  about  the  roughest 
campaign  of  any  Democrat  In  our  coun- 
try. My  wife  and  I  and  my  friends  cam- 
paigned continuously  for  5  weeks.  I  won 
by  a  majority  of  1.2  percent. 

Following  that  campaign,  Mrs.  Boggs 
and  I  wanted  to  rest  but  we  got  a  good 
opportunity  and  we  took  It.  We  went  to 


Europe  at  no  cost  to  the  Government,  In- 
cidentally, to  see  the  new  towns  In  Eu- 
rope, all  over  Europe,  to  study  the  re- 
planned  and  rebuilt  old  towns  all  over 
the  continent,  including  cities  and 
towns  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  man  who,  among  others,  helped 
organize  that  trip  was  Mayor  Floyd 
Hyde,  who  had  been  extremely  active 
In  urban  America  and  in  the  urban  coa- 
lition. 

Governor  Romney  upon  assuming  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  appointed  Floyd 
Hyde,  the  former  mayor  of  Fresno,  as  the 
director  of  model  cities  program  in  that 
Department. 

Floyd  Hyde,  while  serving  as  mayor 
of  Fresno,  replanned  and  rebuilt  the  cen- 
tral city  of  Fresno.  Today,  he  informs  me 
that  the  merchants  in  the  center  city  are 
doing  14  percent  more  business  than  they 
did  prior  to  the  replanning.  Mayors  from 
all  over  the  United  States  go  to  Fresno 
to  see  what's  happened  there. 

Mr.  Hyde  is  a  man  of  great  vision.  Now 
the  Congress — when  the  Senate  passes 
the  tax  reform  bill— can  appropriate  the 
funds  that  he  must  have  to  make  model 
cities  an  actuality  rather  than  a  slogan 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not.  I  hope,  con- 
sume the  additional  5  minutes. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  made 
a  speech  about  the  District  of  Columbia 
But  as  the  majority  whip  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  I  feel  that  I  have  the  right. 
I  have  spoken  today,  however,  because 
I  love  this  city.  It  is  the  Capital  of  my 
coimtry.  and  I  love  my  coimtry.  When  I 
left  that  breakfast  with  that  good  man 
Mayor  Washington.  I  said  to  myself: 
"The  problems  this  man  has  are  over- 
whelming. I  will  help  him.  And  I  will. 
Not  only  today,  but  as  long  as  I  serve  in 
this  body." 

The  mayor  of  every  city  in  America 
today  has  problems.  My  heart  goes  out 
to  John  Lindsay  in  New  York.  The  mayor 
of  Detroit  said.  "I  cannot  take  it  any- 
more." Mayor  Cavanaugh  quit.  I  do  not 
blame  him. 

I  look  about  and  I  see  the  inner  city 
here  fighting  the  outer  city,  and  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  fighting  the  suburbs,  and 
Montgomery  County  in  one  position  and 
Prince  Georges  County  in  another  posi- 
tion, and  Arlington  Coimty  over  here — 
all  fighting  about  bridges  and  subways 
and  taxes,  and  so  forth. 

We  had  the  same  situation  in  my  city 
of  New  Orleans.  We  had  a  dispute  which 
was  eating  away  almost  like  a  cancer.  Its 
origin  was  the  placing  in  the  Interstate 
System  by  a  former  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  of  an  expressway 
which  would  have  paralleled  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  passed  in  front  of  the 
historic  Jackson  Square  in  our  wonderful 
renowned  French  quarter.  From  then  on, 
this  proposed  expressway  became  a  cause 
to  live  in  New  Orleans.  The  central  busi- 
nessmen on  Canal  Street  said  that  It 
was  essential  to  help  the  French  quarter 
and  to  help  the  central  city.  Both  sides 
were  in  complete  good  faith.  They  be- 
lieved that  their  cause  was  right. 
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But,  like  In  all  disputes.  It  soon  became 
a  bitter  struggle.  And  It  was  known  all 
over  the  country.  Many  articles  were 
written  In  newspapers  outside  of  New 
Orleans,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
and  Washington  Post,  to  mention  two. 
The  national  preservationists  fought  the 
proposal  and  the  President's  Commission 
on  Historic  Sites  disapproved  the  plan  as 
submitted  by  the  State  highway  com- 
mission. 

Shortly  after  assuming  office,  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  John  Volpe,  after 
sending  his  Assistant  Secretary  to  New 
Orleans  to  hear  all  sides,  and  after  his 
Assistant  Secretary  Bramen  returned  and 
reported  to  Secretary  Volpe,  said  that  the 
conflict  was  irreconcilable  and  that  there 
was  no  way  to  build  the  French  quarter 
expressway  in  the  foreseeable  future  be- 
cause of  threatening  law  suits  and  other 
dilatory  tactics. 

Thereupon.  Secretary  Volpe.  acting 
tinder  the  authority  granted  him  by  the 
Howard  Act,  canceled  the  French  Quar- 
ter Expressway  and  transferred  the  mile- 
age from  that  section,  plus  additional 
mileage,  and  made  It  possible  for  the 
metropolitan  area  to  obtain  a  desperately 
needed  outer  beltway  for  the  whole  met- 
ropolitan area.  This  includes  two  free 
bridges  across  the  Mississippi  River  and 
the  project  will  cost  when  completed, 
and  it  is  now  well  underway,  well  over 
$400  million. 

This  was  an  opportunity  that  I  seized 
upon.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Despite  warnings  from  friends  of  mine 
who  said.  "Don't  go  into  that  hornet's 
nest,"  I  called  the  warring  factions  to- 
gether here  in  Washington  for  a  series 
of  meetings  with  Secretary  Volpe,  Sec- 
retary Romney.  Model  Cities  Director 
Hyde,  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Engineers 
and  his  deputies,  and  the  Director  of  the 
General  Services  Administration.  Robert 
Kunzig.  and  his  deputies.  This  required 
a  whole  day  on  July  22.  Incidentally,  this 
was  the  only  day.  except  for  the  day  of 
the  launching  of  the  moon  shot,  that 
I  missed  working  on  tax  legislation  from 
June  15  through  the  passage  of  the  re- 
form bill  last  week. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  final  meeting, 
on  motion  from  the  floor,  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee was  formed,  made  up  of  100  or 
more  people  who  attended  the  meetings, 
plus  any  other  civic  group  who  might 
care  to  become  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

I  agreed  to  act  as  temporary  chairman 
of  the  ad  hoc  committee.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Regional  Metropolitan  Plan- 
ning Commission  has  been  meeting  regu- 
larly and  by  the  end  of  the  current  recess, 
I  hope  to  have  a  meeting  in  New  Orleans 
of  the  ad  hoc  committee,  at  which  time 
a  permanent  chairman  will  be  elected. 
The  committee  will  serve  as  an  advisory 
committee,  a  citizens  committee,  to  the 
National  Planning  Committee. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  Is  going  out  to  all  members  of  the 
ad  hoc  committee.  It  is  self-explanatory: 
House  of  Representatives. 
Office  of  the  Democratic  Whip, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  11, 1969. 
Dear :  I  want  you  to  know  how  very 


much  I  appreciate  your  interest  In  the  series 
or  productive  meetings  which  were  held  In 
Washington  recently. 

The    meetings    brought    many    divergent 


groups  together  and  made  It  possible  for  us 
to  speak  as  one  voice  for  our  great  metropoU- 
tan  area— the  Inner  city,  the  French  Quar- 
ter, New  Orleans  East,  and  the  Parishes  of 
Plaquemines.  St.  Bernard,  Jefferson,  and  St. 
Charles.  ,  ,     „„   ^ 

At  the  end  of  that  busy  day.  July  22nd, 
by  unanimous  agreement,  we  created  an 
ad  hoc  committee,  of  which  you  are  a  mem- 
ber. We  said  that  others  who  desire  to  be 
members  representing  clvl»  and  similar  or- 
ganizations would  be  welcome.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  entire  group  at  the  meeUng. 
I  agreed  to  serve  as  temporary  chairman  of 
the  ad  hoc  committee. 

I  am  happy  to  do  this  but,  as  you  know, 
the  work  that  I  have  here  In  the  CJongress 
is  overwhelming  and  I  can  only  serve  until 
the  first  meeting.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  ad 
ho<?««taimlttee  will  become  a  permanent  com- 
mittee for  the  advancement  of  our  entire 
area,  so  that  we  wlU  develop  into  the  finest 
metropolitan  area  In  our  Nation — preserving 
and  adding  to  our  central  business  district  on 
Canal  Street,  and  at  the  same  time  preserv- 
ing and  making  more  beautiful  our  magnifi- 
cent French  Quarter,  planning  with  fore- 
sight the  problems  of  transportation,  both 
vehicular  and  mass,  for  the  French  Quarter 
and  the  central  business  district  area,  and 
planning  the  thousands  of  acres  of  undevel- 
oped land  which  will  soon  be  available  for 
development  In  New  Orleans  East,  In  St. 
Bernard.  Plaquemines,  Jefferson,  and  St. 
Charles  Parishes. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  find  a  suitable 
center  where  various  plans  could  be  shown 
to  all  of  our  citizens  so  that  they  will  become 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  whatever  Is  finally 
agreed  upon.  Personally,  I  am  committed  to 
no  plan  and  believe  we  should  employ  the 
best  talent  In  the  Nation,  and  I  believe  I  can 
obtain  the  necessary  funds  to  do  this. 

In  handling  the  complex  economic  prob- 
lems which  have  faced  our  Country  during 
the  past  six  months,  I  have  literally  ex- 
hausted myself,  so  that  Llndy  and  I  and 
our  oldest  grandson,  Hale  m.  are  taking  a 
vacation  during  the  Congressional  recess, 
which  begins  August  13th.  ., 

I  have  been  In  almost  every  country  on 
earth,  have  traveled  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  Nation  by  airplane,  but  I  have  never 
seen  the  YeUowstone  Park,  nor  have  I  seen 
the  Redwood  Forest,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  the 
Grand  Canyon,  and  many  other  places  In  our 
Country. 

So,  Llndy,  Hale  and  I  are  "going  to  see  the 
USA." 

We  also  plan  to  visit  Fresno,  California, 
where  the  former  Mayor  of  Fresno,  Floyd 
Hvde.  who  now  heads  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram In  HUD,  replanned  and  rebuilt  the 
downtown  business  district,  so  that  today 
merchants  are  doing  14%  more  business  than 
prior  to  the  replanning. 

And,  we  will  have  another  pleasure.  Our 
daughter,  CoUe,  and  her  husband,  Steven, 
who  heads  the  New  Tork  Times  Bureau 
In  Lob  Angeles  have  been  there  since  Janu- 
ary, and  we  have  not  seen  Cokle,  Steven,  or 
our  grandson,  Lee,  since  the  first  of  the  year. 
In  the  meantime.  I  would  hope  that  you 
would  continue  to  do  whatever  Is  necessary 
so  that  When  I  return  you  will  be  prepared 
to  form  the  permanent  organization. 

In  looking  at  my  schedule.  I  would  like 
to  meet  In  New  Orleans  at  2:00  p.m.  on  Fri- 
day. September  12th,  at  a  place  to  be  selected 
by  Senator  Michael  O'Keefe,  the  represent- 
ative of  Governor  McKelthen.  By  that  time. 
I  will  have  for  you  the  whole  schedule  of 
federal  programs  available  to  us.  I  will  also 
be  m  a  position  to  make  a  complete  report  on 
the  progress  that  we  have  made  since  our 
meeting  on  the  22nd  of  July. 

Again,   expressing   my   gratitude   and   ap- 
preciation, and  with  best  wishes  for  a  pleas- 
ant LalKJr  Day  holiday.  I  am 
Sincerely   your   friend. 

Hale  Bogcs, 
Member  of  Congress. 


The  same  thing  can  happen  here  In 
Washington,  and   it   must   happen.    In 
truth  and  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  much 
has  already  happened  In  Washington.  I 
Invite  my  colleagues  to  take  time  out 
and  spend  an  hour  or  two  at  L'Enfant 
Plaza,    which    Includes    the    Forrestal 
Building  and   which,    incidentally,    was 
designed  by  New  Orleans  architects.  Cur- 
tis  &   Davis.    See   how   beautiful    it    is 
and  how  well  designed  it  is.  and  how 
functional  it  is.  And  while  you  are  at 
it  cross  over  the  expressway  and  take  a 
look   at  Southwest   Washington.   I   re- 
member what  it  was  like  30  years  ago— 
look  at  it  now.  Or.  go  to  Georgetown. 
When  I  came  here,  one  could  buy  prop- 
erty for  very  little  in  Georgetown.  Today 
it  is  probably  the  most  valuable  property 
in  the  metropolitan  area— and  it  was 
all  done  with  private  capital— not  gov- 
ernment money. 

So  in  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said 
to  Mayor  Washington.  "Mayor  Wash- 
ington, you  have  my  support  and  my 
help  "  and  he  does.  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  this  substitute  and  I  do  it  with  all  the 
sincerity  that  I  command.  I  hope  that 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  vote  for  it,  too. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,   I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 

Mississippi  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr    BOGGS.    Mr.    Chairman.   I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 

for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  has  been  recognized. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

accede  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 

Mississippi  yields  to  the  gentleman  from 

Louisiana.  ,    . 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  yield.  I  just  withdraw. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the 
lequisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  pleased  to  waive 
my  position  and  to  allow  my  friend  from 
Louisiana  to  complete  his  speech.  He 
made  a  good  speech,  and  I  enjoyed  it. 
The  gentleman  is  my  friend.  Incidentally, 
he  is  a  native  of  my  State. 

Mr  BOGGS.  And  I  am  proud  of  it. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  And  he  is  proud 
of  it,  and  we  are  proud  of  him. 

There  are  times,  though,  when  he  is 
mistaken;  and  this  is  one  of  those  times. 
I  served  with  Sam  Rayburn,  too.  and 
I  loved  "Mr.  Sam."  I  never  went  flshing 
with  him.  but  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  In  his 
office  with  him.  I  never  asked  for  but  one 
favor  of  him  In  my  life,  during  my  ser\- 
Ice  here,  and  I  have  been  here  27  years. 
I  will  never  forget  how  he  looked  down 
at  me  and  he  said.  "You  sure  have  not." 
I  got  what  I  asked  for.  I  loved  him.  too. 
Hale. 

But  when  one  is  speaking  of  this  Capi- 
tol dome,  as  was  referred  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boccs). 
"Mr.  Sam"  was  not  speaking  of  this 
revenue  bill  nor  Is  there  anything  In  this 
revenue  bill  that  will  improve  the  beauty 
of  the  dome  or  the  city  of  Washington. 
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There  is  notling  In  the  bill  that  will 
Improve  the  quillty  of  the  water  in  that 
wonderful  Potoitoac  River.  Mr.  Bogcs,  you 
made  a  great  s^)eech,  but  you  were  not 
right  thing,  the  revenue 
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Will    my    good    friend 


speaking  to  the 
bill  before  us. 

Mr.    BOGOS 
yield? 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  you  as  soon  as  I  have  completed 
my  speech. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  You  know  I  would  give 
you 

Mr.  ABERNEtHY.  No.  No,  let  me  go 
on.  please. 

Mr.  BOGOS  Oo  ahead. 

Mr.  ABERNBTHY.  The  gentleman 
never  sat  in  M|-.  McMillan's  commit- 


ute. 
ot  a  minute.  You  are 


tee  room  for  l 
Mr.  BOGOS. 

right. 

Mr.  ABERNETteY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  please  allow  me  to  com 
plete  my  statement? 

Mr.  BOGOS.  He  Is  right,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  will  wait, 

-Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Now,  he  asked  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
McMillan)  some  questions,  and  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
McMillan)  gav<  straightforward  and 
forthright  answers. 

He  asked  if  tie  bill  eliminated  the 
Director  of  Public  Safety.  It  does.  And 
there  is  a  good  i-eason  for  it.  They  do 
not  have  one  no  v.  They  have  not  had 
one  since  Mr.  Mt  rphy  was  lifted  out  of 
that  position  a  s  ood  long  time  ago  or 
else  since  he  wa^  fired— I  do  not  know 
which.  The  position  of  Director  of  Public 
Safety  is  ostensihily  being  served  by  the 
Corporation  Counjsel,  and  he  has  all  he 
can  do  to  attend! to  the  legal  affairs  of 
this  city. 

The  next  question  is,  is  it  a  good  thing 
to  have  a  super  ^hief  looking  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  Chttef  of  Police.  The  Chief 
of  Police  should  Either  be  the  Chief  of 
Police  or  else  he  should  be  just  a  police- 
man, and  they  sl^ould  take  away  from 
him  the  title  of  Chief  of  Police.  This 
District  has  been  bjessed  for  a  good  many 
years  with  a  fine  pblice  force. 

There  has  been  I  absolutely  no  scandal 
during  all  my  tim^  here,  27  years.  It  has 
been  a  good,  cleaa,  fine.  Intelligent,  ag- 
gressive organizatibn,  and  it  made  a  fine 
name  for  Itself  wttthout  the  benefit  of 
someone  peeping  oVer  the  shoulder  of  the 
chief  with  the  titW  of  Director  of  Public 
Safety. 

Do  you  remem 
originated  the  idei 
Safety  Director, 
safe  it  was  under  h 
any  of  you  stand 
2  o'clock  in  the  af 
ago,  more  or  less, 
windows  across  t 


•  a  year  or  so  ago  they 
of  having  a  Public 
you  remember  how 
i  administration?  Did 
your  offices  at  about 
loon  15  or  16  months 
knd  gaze  through  the 
p  city  of  Washington 
and  watch  the  smbke  swirling  into  the 
sky,  with  death  and  destruction  of  prop- 
erty following?  Wlio  then  gave  the  po- 
Uce  orders?  Who  gave  the  orders'  The 
Director  of  PubUc  Safety.  Who  tied  the 
hands  of  the  Chief  of  Police?  The  Di- 
rector of  Public  Safety.  Now,  do  you  think 
these  men  and  wo^en  who  sat  In  this 
committee  room  and  gave  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  McMillan) 


the  authority  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor  of  this  House  did  the  wise  thing  in 
stating  that  we  are  going  back  to  the 
old  system  which  we  had  year  before 
last  and  25,  50,  and  100  years  before 
that?  Let  us  put  the  Chief  of  Police  back 
in  charge. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  BoGcs)  asked  if  the  bill  did  not  put 
a  ceiling  on  District  employees.  The  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Mc- 
Millan) said  "Yes."  Have  you  looked  at 
the  report?  My  friend  from  down  on  the 
Mississippi  gulf  coast,  from  New  Orleans, 
Mr.  BoGGs  who  addressed  you  so  beauti- 
fully, so  magnificently,  and  so  eloquent- 
ly never  referred  to  the  report.  He  just 
made  a  good  speech.  Now  let  us  look  at 
the  report. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
have  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemen  from  Lou- 
isiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  And  I  would  request  that 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
question  him  when  he  is  finished 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  will  be  happy  to. 
In  1965  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  District,  which  was  both 
the    executive    and    legislative,  had    41 
employees;  in  1966  it  had  43,  in  1967  it 
had  50,  in  1968  it  had  56;  in  fiscal  1969, 
when  the  new  government  came  in  they 
had  227—190  in  the  Mayor's  office  There 
were  37  in  the  office  of  the  City  CouncU 
for  a  total  of  227. 

Now,  in  fiscal  1970  the  Mayor,  the  de- 
lightful fellow  he  is.  wants  to  move  the 
number  in  his  office  from  190  to  474. 
What  service  are  they  going  to  render' 
Now,  with  reference  to  the  CouncU. 
I  suppose  many  of  you  saw  the  demon- 
stration put  on  down  at  the  Council's 
office  the  other  night.  Was  not  that 
great?  While  they  were  playing  like  they 
were  having  a  legislative  session  down 
there — their  visitors  dam  near  tore  up 
the  city  hall.  It  was  nothing  short  of  a 
riot.  That  is  this  new  government  given 
them  in  1968. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  new  City  CouncU 
wants  52  employees,  a  total  of  526  for 
city  hall  versus  a  total  of  50  year  before 
last. 

Now,  I  ask  you  what  would  make  this 
city  so  beautiful  and  so  lovely  that  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
indicates  would  come  about  by  just  add- 
ing so  many  new  employees? 

AU  we  are  asking  you  to  do  is  to  just 
tell  them  to  hold  the  Une.  That  is  aU.  I 
think  this  makes  good  sense.  If  they  can- 
not operate  within  this  limit  then  they 
can  come  back  and  make  a  case  for  more. 
But  for  the  time  being  and  with  aU  def- 
erence, this  type  of  accelerated  employ- 
ment just  does  not  make  sense. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  another 
question  put  to  the  chairman  about  the 
Federal  payment,  as  though  this  was 
something  new. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  it  was  only  $10 
mUlion.  then  it  went  to  $20  mUllon  then 
to  $30  million.  $40  mUlion,  $50  million, 
$60  million,  $80  mUUon,  and  last  year  it 


was  kicked  up  again  to  $90  million.  This 
year  it  Is  being  kicked  up  to  $105  mUUon. 
This  is  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  already  admitted  that  they  will  be 
back  into  the  committee  room  next  year 
asking  us  to  kick  it  up  again. 

They  asked  for  a  formula  a  few  years 
ago  and  when  they  found  out  that  they 
received  more  money  under  the  system 
we  now  have  than  they  would  under  the 
formula,  they  increased  the  percentage 
they  were  asking  for  under  the  formula 
They  asked  for  30  percent  of  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  total  revenues  going  into  the 
treasury  of  the  District  instead  of  25 
percent.  They  have  not  only  increased 
the  percentage  but  they  have  increased 
the  base. 

Do  you  think  it  is  right  to  once  and 
for  aU  obligate  yourselves  and  the  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation  to  make  a  payment 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  without  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  your- 
selves having  some  voice  in  the  amount 
that  is  paid  out?  That  is  what  the  for- 
mula will  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  city  belongs  to  this 
Nation.  This  city  is  favored  by  this  Na- 
tion. This  city  received  grants  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  equivalent  to  more  than 
$500  mUlion. 

No  one  is  neglected  In  this  town— 
that  is,  as  far  as  this  Congress  is  con- 
cerned, nor  insofar  as  this  Government  is 
concerned. 

Now,  listen,  we  have  just  heard  a  very 
beautiful  appeal  for  more  free  money  for 
the  District.  Some  of  those  making  this 
appeal  never  heard  one  word  of  the  testi- 
mony; and  with  aU  deference  to  some 
of  those  offering  such,  they  never  at- 
tended the  hearings  but  for  1  or  2  days 
Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  re- 
ward coming  to  those  who  serve  on  this 
committee.  It  is  not  what  you  call  a 
rewarding  type  of  service.  It  is  not  one 
that  makes  you  any  votes  at  home.  If 
anything,  it  costs  you  votes.  But  some 
one  has  to  do  this  job. 

We  spent  some  days  over  there  work- 
ing on  the  biU  working  in  the  committee 
We  have  tried  to  be  fair.  I  know  my 
chairman  has  tried  to  be  fair.  And  with 
all  deference  to  my  good  friend  from 
Louisiana.  I  ask  the  Members  to  stand  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
McMillan),  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Nelsen)  ,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  and  vote  down  the  substi- 
tute, and  pass  the  bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mi-.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  be  permitted  to  continue 
for  another  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  did  not  ask  for 
any  more  time. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opjKsltlon  to 
the  pending  substitute  to  the  committee 
amendment.  Even  though  I  oppose  this 
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substitute,  however,  I  should  like  to 
commend  and  congratulate  the  sponsor 
of  the  substitute,  and  also  the  oosponsors 
and  those  who  have  spoken  in  its  favor, 
for  their  sincerity  and  their  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  our  Nation's  Capital,  be- 
cause it  is  our  constitutional  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  this  Federal  City  is 
properly  supervised  and  properly  fi- 
nanced. 

And  If  you  will  forgive  me  for  a 
personal  note,  I  should  like  to  state  that 
I  shall  not  yield  to  anyone  in  regard  to 
my  personal  concern  for  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  the  people  living  in  it.  I 
represent  a  large  portion  of  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area.  I  know  many 
thousands  of  people  living  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  know  them  as  friends  and  as  business 
associates,  and  I  am  concerned  for  their 
hopes  and  aspirations.  Further.  I  want 
to  do  everything  possible  to  make  this 
the  best  city  in  which  to  live. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  matter 
of  personalities,  or  of  civil  rights,  as  men- 
tioned by  one  of  the  previaus  speakers; 
this  is   a   financial   matter.   The   main 
objective  and  the  main  purpose  of  the 
pending   substitute   is   to  increase   the 
Federal  pajmient  by  approximately  an- 
other $15  mUlion.  Now  we  are  providing 
for  one  $15  mlUion  increase  in  the  bUl 
itself,  but  the  sponsors  of  the  substitute 
feel  that  we  shoiUd  offer  more.  WeU,  I 
submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  has 
always — always — met  Its  fiscal  responsi- 
biUtles  to  the  Nation's  Capital  by  pro- 
viding adequate  financing.  In  fact,  over 
a   period  of  years,   whenever   we  have 
found  that  an  increase  in  the  Federal 
payment  was  necessary,  we  have  prompt- 
ly come  forth  and  provided  that  increase. 
In  the  fiscal  year   1955.  the   Federal 
payment  amounted  to  $20  million  per 
year.  In  H.R.  12982,  we  provide  for  a 
Federal  payment  of  $105  million  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  That  is  an  increase  of  more 
than  500  percent,  is  it  not,  in  approxi- 
mately 15  years?   And  within  the  last 
6  years,  we  have  on  four  occasions  come 
forth  in  response  to  the  request  on  the 
part  of  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment,  by   providing   increased   Federal 
payments  from  an  amount  of  $32  mUlion 
up  to  $90  mUlion  in  the  current  year,  and 
additional  borrowing  authority  from  $75 
million     up     to     $392     mUlion.     Taxes 
amounting  to  a  single  amount  of  $40 
mlUlon.   This   was  virtuaUy   everything 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment asked  for.  and  even  more,  some- 
times even  more  than  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  thought  was  necessary. 

Now  we  have  a  substitute  pending, 
and  it  provides  that  the  Congress  or  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  wiU  no  longer  have  authority 
over  setting  the  authorized  amoimt  for 
the  Federal  payment.  We  are  asked  to 
discharge  this  responsibility,  mind  you. 
by  providing  a  simple  formula  by  which 
Congress  will  automatically  authorize 
appropriation  of  a  Federal  payment  in 
amounts  up  to  30  percent  of  the  rev- 
enues raised  from  other  sources  of 
revenue. 

I  submit  that  that  is  an  oversimplifi- 
cation  and   that   we   cannot  conscien- 


tiously discharge  our  responsibility  that 
easily. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Abernethy)  a  few 
moments  ago,  when  the  District  Gov- 
ernment first  came  forth  asking  for  a 
formula,  they  asked  for  25  percent.  Then 
when  they  found  out  that  that  would 
not  provide  as  much  money  as  we  would 
provide  for  by  a  fixed  doUar  authoriza- 
tion, then  they  changed  the  formula  to 
30  percent.  You  see,  this  formiUa  is 
somewhat  of  a  two-way  approach  to  the 
problem — if  it  provides  enough  revenue, 
or  more  than  enough — then  OK.  we  will 
reduce  the  formula.  But  if  it  does  not 
provide  enough,  then  the  District  gov- 
ernment wUl  come  back  to  the  commit- 
tee and  say,  "Let  us  take  this  magic  fig- 
ure of  30  percent  and  change  it  up  to  35 
percent." 

So  I  feel  that  this  is  a  matter  that 
should  be  dealt  with  from  time  to  time, 
as  it  needs  improvement  or  Uberaliza- 
tion  by  the  duly  constituted  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  House 
itself. 

Now  the  cost  of  operating  this  govern- 
ment, as  I  pointed  out  a  few  moments 
ago,  is  high.  There  is  no  one  in  this 
House  who  would  like  to  be  as  benevo- 
lent and  as  liberal  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  the  gentleman  now  occupy- 
ing the  well.  "^ 

But  it  does  concern  me  that  in  the  last 
2  or  3  years,  we  find  that  the  cost 
of  operating  this  government  has  gone 
up  by  60  percent,  and  that  in  the  last 
couple  of  years  the  number  of  city  em- 
ployees has  increased  by  50  percent. 
Furthermore,  the  number  of  high  execu- 
tive officials  in  the  Mayor's  office  has  in- 
creased by  over  500  percent. 

So  the  committee  felt  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  require  the  District  govern- 
ment to  exercise  some  restraint.  So  a 
ceiling  was  placed  on  the  number  of 
employees  that  could  be  hired  in  the 
District  government.  The  pending  substi- 
tute seeks  to  have  that  necessary  lan- 
guage knocked  out  of  the  bUl. 

PREFERENTIAL    MOTION    OFFERD    BY    MR.    BOGGS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mr.  BoGGS  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Boggs)  is  recog- 
nized in  support  of  his  motion. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
want  to  say  something  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
ABERNETHY)  and  he  is  very  right — we  are 
the  best  of  friends.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  been  feeding  him  vegetables  aU 
summer  long  and  it  is  a  pletisure.  We 
have  been  friends  for  years.  I  love  him 
and  I  love  his  wife.  She  is  a  lovely  lady— 
take  my  word  for  it. 

The  gentleman  is  right.  I  was  born 
and  reared  in  Mississippi  and  I  am  just 
as  proud  of  It  as  I  can  be.  Most  of  my 
famUy  lives  on  the  Mississippi  gulf 
coast  and  they  vote  for  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Colmer).  One 
time,  some  years  ago,  he  had  some  op- 


position, some  bad  opposition,  and  they 
asked  me  whom  they  should  vote  for 
and  I  said  "Bill  Colmer." 

My  family  has  had  a  home  on  the  gulf 
coast  for  about  100  years  and  right  now 
my  wife  and  I  are  buUding  a  lovely  home 
there.  I  grew  up  there  and  in  Gretna 
and  in  Metalrle  in  Jefferson  Parish.  La. 
I  have  been  a  permanent  citizen  of  New 
Orleans  since  1931. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  ABERNETHY)  that  since  he 
mentioned  that  I  had  not  read  the  report, 
I  have  read  the  report.  I  have  taken  a 
rapid  reading  course  and  I  can  read 
pretty  fast.  But,  in  addition  to  that,  I 
have  also  read  the  official  report  from 
the  city  government  of  Washington, 
which  sets  forth  what  it  would  have  to  do 
if  a  personnel  freeze  were  imposed  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  wiU  make 
that  a  part  of  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
these  remarks. 

As  for  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
iMr.  Broyhilli  let  me  say  that  I  learned 
long  ago  to  be  able  to  disagree  without 
being  disagreeable.  And  I  think  everyone 
knows  that  that  is  what  I  ti-y  to  practice. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  iMr. 
Broyhill)  and  I  serve  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  together,  and-  let  me 
tell  you  something.  There  is  no  more 
valuable  member  of  that  committee  than 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  Having 
said  that.  I  respectfuUy  disagree  with  all 
that  he  said  a  moment  ago. 

But.  let  me  address  myself  now  to  all 
of  you  who  come  from  urban  centers, 
whether  it  be  Washington  or  New 
Orleans,  where  I  come  from,  and  where 
we  have  the  worst  kind  of  slums — you 
talk  about  slimis.  You  know  I  had  a  good 
Irish  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  what 
we  caU  the  Irish  Channel,  which  I  repre- 
sent, invited  to  the  White  House  to  meet 
the  President  of  Ireland  who  was  here. 
My  friend,  whose  name  is  Dick  Burke, 
the  beloved  assessor  of  my  own  district, 
rented  a  tuxedo  and  went  to  the  White 
House  for  dinner  with  President  Johnson 
and  the  President  of  Ireland.  At  that 
dirmer  he  and  President  Johnson  met 
the  President  of  Ireland  and  he  also  met 
Sargent  Shriver,  then  head  of  the  poverty 
program.  When  he  met  him,  he  said, 
"Sarge.  you  want  poverty?  I  got  it." 

WeU,  that  is  true  We  have  poverty  in 
my  community — plenty  of  it. 

And  every  man  who  represents  a  city 
here,  be  he  Republican  or  Democrat, 
knows  that  the  problems  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  not  unique  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  You  will  find  them  in 
Chicago.  You  wUl  find  them  in  New  York. 
You  WiU  find  them  in  Baltimore.  You  will 
find  them  in  Houston,  Tex.  You  will  find 
them  in  Los  Angeles.  Why?  Because  our 
population  has  moved.  The  American 
historians  write  about  the  migrations 
from  Ireland  and  Southern  Europe  dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  the  19th  century. 
Those  migrations  fade  into  insignificance 
when  compared  to  what  has  happened 
right  here  in  America  since  World  War 
II. 

Do  you  know  why  there  are  fewer  Con- 
gressmen from  Mississippi  and  Arkansas 
than  there  were  when  I  first  came  here 
30  years  ago?  Because  so  many  Negroes 
have  left  those  two  States,  as  v%'eU  as  aU 
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rural  areas.  And  where  did  they  go? 
They  went  to  New  Orleans,  and  they 
went  to  Chlca  ?o— right  straight  up  the 
Illinois  Centra  Railroad  to  Chicago.  But 
the  migrants  Were  not  limited  to  our 
Negro  Americans.  Millions  of  other 
white  Americans  left  the  farms  and 
moved  to  the  dtles,  and  they,  too,  lacked 
the  skills  needed  In  modem,  urban 
America.  | 

en  the  most  significant 
migration  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
Now  what  we  aire  trying  to  do  Is  to  build 
ghettos,  clean  the  rivers, 
<^e  breathe,  and  make  our 
land  serve  thfe  people — a  prosperous, 
happy,  contented  people — who  will  not 
want  to  riot,  t^  bum,  to  kill— a  society 
where  the  pcilarization  between  the 
blacks  and  the  whites,  the  old  and  the 
young,  the  innijr  city  and  the  suburbs, 
no  longer  plague  our  land.  And  that  is 
what  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
State,  Mr.  Adai^s  is  trying  to  do  with  his 
motion 

Mr.  Chalrmak  here  following  is  the 
government  of  Washington,  DC,  report 
on  the  effects  o'  the  proposed  personnel 
freeze:  Trot  inch  ding  the  personnel  roll- 
back: 

Report  of  Distric  r  or  Columbia  Government 

EXEi;UTIVE    OFFICE 

Due  to  the  newness  of  this  Office  and  Ita 
Just-beglnrUng  eflort  to  make  governmental 
services  more  acc<asible  and  relevant  to  the 
residents  of  the  city,  the  freeze  would  pre- 
clude or  curtail  many  proposals  to  meet  this 
strengthen   the   executive 
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objective   and   to „ 

management  of  tt  e  District  Government.  No 
staffing  could  be  provided  for  a  planning 
operation,  Implen  entatlon  of  the  adminis- 
trative procedure!  act.  the  neighborhood 
service  centers,  a  City  Hall  Complaint  Center. 
Commission  on  tte  Arts,  or  Highway  Safety 
Coordinator.  Staff  could  not  be  developed  for 
needed  strengthening  of  the  Office  of  Budget 
and  Executive  Management 

riNANCB    AND    REVENUE 

No  staff  could  le  hired  for  the  Increased 
fiscal  and  tax  workload  or  for  the  expansion 
of  audit  programs Jwhlch  bring  in  more  reve- 
nue and  equalize  tie  tax  burden. 

PUBLIC    LIBRART 

The  Library's  proposed  new  efforts  to  pro- 
vide special  services  in  deprived  areas  and 
kindergarten  services  (seven  positions  In  the 
1970  budget)  would  be  precluded.  The  gen- 
eral staff  of  563  wiuld  be  reduced  by  about 
85  due  to  high  turnover .  resulting  In  drastic 
curtailment  of  exlsilng  services. 

PUBLIC    SAFETY 

Although  the  BUI  exempts  Police  and  Plre 
from  the  personnel  restrictions,  these  pro- 
visions would  severely  Impair  other  equally 
important  compon*  nts  of  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice and  public  sal  ety  system.  This  is  par- 
ticularly crucial  In  light  of  President  Nixon's 
crime  package  and  i  ;ourt  reorganization  bills. 

C  OURTS 

All  supportive  pei  sonnel  to  the  new  Judges 
of  the  proposed  Superior  Court  (an  im- 
mediate Increase  (if  ten  Judges)  and  Its 
operations  would  b(  disallowed  as  would  25 
percent  of  the  turnover  rate.  The  Juvenile 
Court,  especially,  ejperlences  a  higher  turn- 
over. Juvenile  Couit's  effort  to  reduce  the 
very  high  caseload  of  their  probation  offi- 
cers and  establish  decentralized  units  for 
closer  supervision  tc  reduce  recidivism  would 
be  Impaired  at  a  time  when  Juvenile  delin- 
quency rates  are  rl  ing.  For  aU  the  Courts, 
the    blU   woiUd   deleft   administrative   and 


city  efforts  to  reduce  the  case  backlog  with 
all  the  negative  consequences  for  criminal 

Justice  this  entails. 

DEPARTMENT   OV   CORRECTIONS 

At  a  time  when  institutional  population 
is  Increasing  from  a  total  2,659  In  1968  to 
an  estimated  3,000  In  1969  and  3.600  In  1970 
and  there  are  Increasing  disturbances  and 
tensions  within  the  Institutions,  there  could 
be  no  additional  staff  for  security,  let  alone 
vitally   Important   rehablUUtlon   programs. 

Many  voted  for  mandatory  minimums. 

Some  have  wanted  to  hold  dangerous 
suspects. 

LEGAl,    AH)    AGENCY 

This  relatively  new  agency  is  making  a 
significant  contribution  to  speeding  and 
making  more  equitable  criminal  Justice  pro- 
ceedings and  personnel  restrictions  would 
present  Its  further  development  as  well  as 
the  achievement  of  the  Public  Defender  role 
envisioned  by  the  President's  recent  crime 
bill.  T^ie  Offender  Rehabilitation  Program,  a 
former  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity- 
funded  project  with  great  success  In  reduc- 
ing recidivism,  would  be  abolished  with  the 
loss  of  11  positions  In  1970. 

CORPORATION    COUNSKI, 

As  Of  June  30.  1969,  the  restrictions  would 
mean  two  permanent  vacancies  for  an  already 
understaffed  legal  office  responsible  for  the 
city's  criminal  and  civil  proceedings.  The  re- 
quired two  attorneys  per  Judge  for  the  ten 
new  Judges  of  the  proposed  Superior  Court 
would  not  be  allowed.  There  could  be  no 
staff  to  replace  those  lawyers  Involved  in  the 
Interstate  highway  problem  and  previously 
funded  by  reimbursements. 

OTHER    AGENCIEa PUBUC    WELFARE 

There  could  be  no  staff  for  the  Pre-De- 
linquency  Unit  and  Diagnostic  and  Evalua- 
tion Unit  recommended  by  the  D.C.  Crime 
Commission  to  work  with  young  people  Just 
beginning  to  get  into  trouble. 

RBCREATION 

No  expansion  of  the  Roving  Leader  Pro- 
gram coxild  occur  which  would  achieve  closer 
supervision  In  presently  unservlced  areas  to 
combat  Juvenile  delinquency. 

EDUCATION 

Although  Public  Schools  are  exempted 
from  the  personnel  freeze  of  the  BlU,  the 
education  program  would  nonetheless  be 
drastically  hurt  at  Federal  City  College  and 
Washington  Technical  Institute,  especially 
as  these  institutions  are  in  their  develop- 
ment stage. 

FEDERAL    CITY    COLLEGE 

Two  thousand  applicants  for  the  college's 
second  year  would  be  denied  admission.  Be- 
cause faculty  for  the  coining  year  program 
(274  positions)  had  to  be  recruited  In  Spring, 
1969,  contracts  for  poGltlons  in  September 
would  have  to  be  broken  for  80  percent  of 
the  positions  and  notice  given  12  percent 
awaiting  final  contract  approval.  Due  to  the 
decision  to  focus  on  instructive  versus  sup- 
portive personnel  In  the  first  year,  this  severe 
imbalance  of  personnel  could  not  be  cor- 
rected. QuaUty  of  education  would  be  hurt 
by  the  need  to  make  major  shifts  in  course 
offering  and  a  lower  faculty-student  ratio. 

WASHINGTON    TECHNICAL    INSTrrXTTE 

Similar  problems  would  face  Washington 
Technical  Institute.  Pull-tlme  equivalent 
enrollment  would  be  restricted  to  960  as 
opposed  to  the  planned  1,400.  Enrollment 
would  be  denied  to  540  students  who  have 
substantially  been  advised  of  acceptance. 

HOUSING    AND    ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 

Many  programs  of  the  newly  organized 
Department  of  Economic  Development  would 
be  drastically  cut  back  or  disallowed  entirely. 


RAT   CONTROL 

There  could  be  no  expansion  of  staff  from 
13  to  33  in  1970  to  participate  In  the  city's 
"War  on  Rats"  Program. 

HOUSING    INSPECTIONS 

No  expansion  as  planned  could  occur  and 
the  division's  high  turnover  experience  would 
hamper  the  improvement  of  housing  condi- 
tions m  the  District. 

CONSUMER    AFFAIRS 

No  staff  could  be  hired  for  this  new  Office. 

OFFICE   OP  ECONOMIC    AND   BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENT 

This  effort  to  attract  and  maintain  busi- 
ness in  the  District,  and  thereby  create  a 
more  healthy  tax  base,  would  be  precluded. 

HEALTH    AND    WELFARE 
PUBLIC    HEALTH 

Termination  of  Federal  grants  would 
mean  the  end  of  many  programs  because  the 
personnel  could  not  be  recruited  even  if  the 
program  were  authorized  to  continue  in- 
cluding: Maternal  Health  and  Crippled  Chil- 
dren I»rogram.  Alcoholic  and  Drug  Addiction 
Division  and  Residential  Treatment  Center 
of  the  Area  C  Health  Program,  health  services 
in  the  Garfield  Terrace  Public  Housing  Unit. 
The  Detoxification  Center  could  not  expand 
nor  could  a  second  one  open.  This  program 
relieves  the  courts  and  police  of  this  prob- 
lem according  to  new  policy  defining  alco- 
holism as  a  public  health  problem. 

Additionally,  continuing  Federal  grants 
could  be  endangered  by  our  lack  of  commit- 
ment or  personnel;  an  example  Is  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau's  Pediatric  and  Mental  Re- 
tardation Grant.  The  Drug  Addiction  pro- 
grams would  be  highly  Inadequate  without 
personnel  (131  positions  In  1970)  and  fund- 
ing for  the  Drug  Addiction  Treatment  and 
Rehabilitation  Center.  Due  to  high  turnover, 
the  75  percent  hiring  provisions  would  hit 
hardest  for  nurses,  and  second,  medical 
officers. 

PUBLIC    WELFARE 

The  expansion  of  Day  Care  to  meet  con- 
tinuing needs  and  requirements  of  the  1967 
Social  Security  Amendments,  could  not 
occur.  The  decision  to  expand  the  Youth 
Group  Homes,  an  effective  rehabllitaUon  pro- 
gram of  five  residential  halfway  hoiises  for 
Juvenile  offenders  and  probationers,  would 
not  be  sustained. 

Considerable  loss  of  Federal  funds  would 
result  due  to  about  one  half  of  welfare's 
positions  being  in  a  Federal  match  program. 
Immediate  loss  would  be  »31 1.934;  in  Con- 
tinuing Services  for  Public  Assistance  Re- 
cipients, probable  immediate  loss  would  be 
$840,009. 


VOC.\TIONAL    REHABILITATION 

The  freeze  would  have  serious  funding 
repercussions  due  to  its  80  percent  Federal 
financing.  For  each  District  dollar,  four  Fed- 
eral dollars  are  lost.  The  average  cost  per  case 
Is  $422  and  per  rehabilitated  person.  $1,687. 
Program  consequences  are  that  for  every  20 
to  28  employees  lost,  2.200  to  2.400  fewer  dis- 
abled persons  are  served  and  560  to  600  fewer 
are  rehabilitated. 

DEPARTMENT    OP    RECREATION 

No  staff  could  be  provided  for  six  new  rec- 
reational centers  and  four  new  swimming 
pools  which  therefore  could  not  open.  A  gen- 
eral overall  reduction  in  services  would  take 
place  and  new  services  such  as  camping  pro- 
grams, could  not  begin. 

SANITARY    ENGINEERING 

The  program  most  severely  hindered  would 
be  sanitation.  The  staff  needed  for  alley 
cleaning  more  frequently  than  the  present 
four  or  five  week  schedule  could  not  be  hired. 
Nor  oould  there  be  staffing  needed  to  lend 
essential  assistance  to  an  Increasing  number 
of  citizen  volunteer  drlve«  to  clean  up  city 
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neighborhoods.  Eighteen  new  positions  were 
requested  in  1970  for  alley  cleaning;  nine 
for  services  to  citizen  clean-up  drives. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  must 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  his 

motion.  ,    . . 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  withdraw 
my  preferential  motion.  ,    ^,    4. 

Mr  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  nse 
in  opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr  O-KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  for 
one,  am  griped  at  Ustening  to  how  this 
Congress  has  constantly  abused  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  It  has  been  just  exactly 
the  opposite.  No  people  on  earth  and  no 
city  in  the  United  States  of  America  has 
received  over  the  years  I  have  been  nere— 
and  that  is  27— such  preferential  treat- 
ment as  has  the  Nation's  Capital  and  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  is  the  only  city  in  the  United 
States  of  America  that  even  subsidizes 
its  professional  athletes.  We  talk  about 
cost  overruns.  We  built  a  stadium  that 
was  originally  supposed  to  cost  $4  mil- 
lion, and  when  McCloskey  got  through 
constructing  the  building,  it  cost  $20  mU- 
llon  It  was  supposed  to  pay  for  itseii, 
and  it  is  now  costing  the  taxpayers—in 
your  district  and  in  mine— almost  $1  mil- 
lion a  year  to  keep  it  up. 

Even  the  subsidization  of  the  profes- 
sional athletes  does  not  seem  to  help,  does 
not  seem  to  do  any  good,  because  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  even  sent  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  "St.  Vincent"  and  last 
Saturday,  the  team  went  to  Buffalo,  and 
a  team  that  won  only  one  game  last  year 
beat  the  Washington  team. 

I  want  to  tell  Members  how  the  city 
is  receiving  preferential  treatment.  Let 
us  talk  about  the  percentage  of  the  pop- 
ulation that  works  for  the  government. 
If  these  figures  do  not  stagger  Members, 
nothing  will.  In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1  percent 
of  the  population  works  for  the  city  gov- 
ernment; in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  1  percent: 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  "St.  Vincent 
comes  from,  1  percent;  in  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
1  percent;  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  1  per- 
cent; in  Seattle.  Wash.— the  distnct  of 
Congressman  Adams — 1  percent.  But  in 
Washington,  D.C,  it  is  5.29  percent. 

If  we  put  that  on  a  Federal  level  and 
prorate  it  accordingly,  we  wiU  have  13 
mUUon  Federal  employees  working  for 
the  Federal  Government,  applying  the 
same  ratio  as  is  applied  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  city  government. 

If  that  is  not  preferential  treatment, 
I  woxUd  like  to  know  what  is. 

I  want  to  say  something  else — they  do 
not  do  their  job.  The  Federal  buildings 
that  we  have  in  Washington,  D.C,  that 
ve  are  paying  this  grant  for— they  are 
not  protected  by  Washington.  D.C, 
police.  The  Nation's  Capitol,  our  Capitol, 
has  its  own  police  force,  and  that  does 
not  cost  the  District  of  Columbia  any- 
thing Our  national  parks  have  their  own 
police  force.  The  White  House  has  its 
own  Secret  Service.  So  they  do  not  even 
police  any  of  those  things  we  are  paying 
them  the  money  for— and  yet  they  have 
a  ratio  of  5.29  percent. 


I  am  puzzled,  because  I  have  been  here 
27  years,  and  there  has  not  been  a  city  or 
people  anywhere  that  have  received 
the  favored  treatment  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  received.  I  have  a  county  in 
my  district  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment owns  80  percent  of  the  land,  and 
we  received  not  one  thin  dime  from  the 
Federal  Government.  We  have  to  pay 
for  the  police,  and  we  have  to  pay  for 
the  roads,  and  we  get  no  Federal  aid  to 
impacted  areas,  such  as  they  receive 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
the  wage  rate  is  the  highest  per  capita 
anywhere  in  the  world— and  again  that 
is  preferential  treatment. 

I,  for  one,  am  griped  at  hearing  the 
constant  stories  about  how  we  are  ne- 
glecting the  Nation's  Capital  and  how 
this  should  be  the  model  city  for  the 
world.  It  is— for  the  money  we  are  spend- 
ing. The  figures  here  are  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  actual  money  we  are  spend- 
ing If  we  added  up  all  the  grants  and 
everything  else  that  goes  with  them, 
the  Members  would  find  we  are  giving 
three  times  more  money  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  than  is  contained  in  this 

bill.  ^  .     . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  the  preferential 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were— ayes  0,  noes  70. 

So  the  preferential  motion  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  be  very  brief, 
and  I  hope  that  soon  the  previous  ques- 
tion WiU  be  ordered  to  a  vote. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  committee 
report,  on  page  2,  shows  the  City  Coun- 
cils  tax  recommendations,  to  yield  an 
additional  amount  of  money.  The  total 
there  is  $39.7  million.  Then  if  we  turn 
to  page  60  we  find  the  additional  revenue 
produced  by  virtue  of  permitted  taxes 
contained  in  H.R.  12982,  and  this  v?Ul 
yield  in  9  months  $28.9  million.  For  the 
annual  amount,  that  would  be  $39.7  mil- 
lion The  shortage  of  revenue  if  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  enacted  is  thus  overstated 
on  page  60.  So  this  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked when  we  talk  about  the  total  dol- 
lars involved  so  far  as  the  Federal  pay- 
ment in  the  committee  bill  is  concerned. 
I  also  want  to  make  the  observation 
that  the  formula  provision  in  this  pack- 
age is  on  a  5-year  basis.  The  original  bor- 
roveing  authority  was  a  formula.  It  was 
my  amendment,  and  it  expired  in  3  years 
automatically    unless    reinstated.    Here 
there  is  a  5-year  period  on  the  Federal 
payment  provision  as  proposed  by  the 
minority.  Five  years  is  quite  a  long  time. 
Frankly,  the  committee  has  exceeded 
every  formula  we  have  ever  had  pro- 
posed, m  lump  sum  appropriations,  any- 
way. I  believe  the  argimient  of  the  minor- 
ity for  a  5-year  Federal  payment  formula 
is  not  the  best. 

I  also  want  to  make  reference  to  the 
former  Speaker,  Sam  Raybum.  He  once 
admonished  the  new  Members  to  always 
have  in  mind  that  he  knew  of  no  one  who 
was  ever  defeated  by  things  lie  did  not 
say.  I  will  say  no  more. 


Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
committee,  I  hope  I  will  be  pardoned  for 
making  a  personal  reference  in  speaking 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

I  have  sat  in  on  many  budget  hearings 
where  the  administrative  branch  of  a 
portion  of  the  Government  has  come  to 
the  legislative  branch  with  a  budget  pro- 
posal for  the  coming  year.  I  i\&ve  never 
seen  one  where  the  legislative  branch 
gave  a  blank  check  without  even  intelli- 
gent hearings  for  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

We  heard  testimony  that  utterly  failed 
to  justify  the  amount  of  money  requested 
by  the  local  city  government. 

I  think  we  have  an  obligation  to  our 
taxpayers  as  well  as  those  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliraibia  who  are  being  also  hit 
by  this  bill  to  watchdog  it  for  them.  I 
would  submit  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  if 
we   agreed   to   these   unusual   requests, 
these  unsubstantiated  requests,  if  we  do 
not  retain  the  power  of  setting  tax  rates 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  if  we  give 
a  specified  formula,  then  it  would  be  the 
biggest  boondoggle  that  has  ever  been 
perpetrated   on    the    taxpayers    of    the 
United  States.  Whenever  a  group  not 
charged  with  having  to  raise  all  of  their 
own  tax  moneys  or  even  governing  their 
ovm  city  can  spend  $1  million  and  get 
$300,000  discoimt  on  it  on  the  day  they 
spend  that  money,  then  I  say  that  you 
have  a  shaky  condition  and  one  that  will 
inevitably  lead  to  waste,  and  ultimately 
corruption. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  there 
has  been  much  said  about  our  taking 
away  from  the  District  government  the 
right  to  levy  taxes.  Gentlemen,  actually 
the  Congress  is  only  retrieving  what  in 
my  opinion  had  been  an  illegal  privilege 
granted  to  them,  because  the  Constitu- 
tion calls  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
levy  the  taxes  in  the  District.  The  Con- 
stitution also  requires  that  the  Congress 
exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Constitution  likewise  prescribes  that 
aU  tax  legislation  originate  in  the  House 
of   Representatives.   The  Congress   can 
neither  exercise  exclusive  legislation  nor 
can  the  House  perform  its  constitutional 
obligation  when  the  power  to  set  taxes 
in  this  Federal  jurisdiction  rests  with 
another  body.  So  we  have  no  recourse  but 
to  retain  in  the  Congress  the  power  to 
levy  taxes  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jaeld? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

Mr.  CABELL.  In  order  to  shut  off  fur- 
ther debate.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  declines  to  yield. 


MOTION     OFFERED     BT     MR.     JACOBS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  end  in  60  sec- 
onds— in  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  5  minutes  for 
myself,  but  the  hour  is  growing  late. 
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The  CHAI|IMAN.  WUl  the  gentleman 
restate  his  motion? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  end  in  5  consec- 
utive minuted 

The  CHAItlMAN.  By  "this  amend- 
ment" does  the  gentleman  mean  the 
Adams  substitute? 

Mr.  JACOHB.  The  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIIlMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  OERAID  R.  FORD.  That  Is  only 
applicable  to  the  substitute  and  all 
amendments  thereto?  It  does  not  relate 
to  any  subs^uent  amendments  that 
might  be  offered  If  the  substitute  is  de- 
feated? 1 

The  CHAIHMAN.  The  Chair  under- 
stands it  applies  to  the  Adams  substitute 
and  any  amendments  thereto. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
The-motlon '  v&s  agreed  to. 
Tha-CHAIKMAN.   The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Jacobs). 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  substitute,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Dowdy).  I 

Mr.  DOWoi-.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  Substitute. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY!.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGAjTE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yieldin  g. 

Mr.  Chairmiri.  I  am  a  little  bit  em- 
barrassed sincd  I  am  not  from  Missis- 
sippi, and  I  doj  not  know  Mr.  Raybum, 
and  I  may  not  ^ow  a  lot  about  this  bUl. 
But  it  does  havt  $15  million  in  additional 
Federal  payment  and  $24  million  in  addi- 
tional tax  revenue  and  I  believe  all  in  all 
taking  into  consideration  the  days  of 
hearings  whlcH  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Coltmibia  held,  I  think  the 
committee  on  balance  has  done  a  fine 
job.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  substitute 
amendment.      | 

The  CHAIRlkAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

(Mr.  JOELSON).  I 

Mr.  JOELSOl^.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  refer  briefly  to  the  statistical  sleight 
of  hand  of  the  f entleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin when  he  sai<l  1  percent  of  the  people 
of  Milwaukee  aire  working  for  the  city 
and  5  percent  ctf  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columl^ia  are  working  for  the 
lent.   I   would   like  to 

( the  District  of  Colimibia 
perform  the  functions 

Jtate  governments,  such 
fimctions  as  workmen's  compensation 
administration  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation. I  cahnot  list  everything  In 
these  30  seconds  which  have  been  allotted 
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District    gover 
point  out  that 
these  employee 
of  county  and 


to  me.  However, 
So  cleanse  your 
mirage. 


there  Is  no  comparison, 
mind  of  that  statistical 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 

GUDK). 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  again  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
President  in  his  message  to  Congress  said 
that  "we  cannot  achieve  a  strong  and 
efficient  government  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  unless  they  have  an  ample 
source  of  financing."  In  supporting  the 
formula  the  President  stated  the  "for- 
mula would  equitably  reflect  the  Federal 
interest  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  forgot 
to  mention  this  in  my  earlier  statement 
but  I  made  reference  to  the  power  to  set 
tax  rates  by  the  District  government  I 
find  on  our  side  considerable  concern  be- 
cause of  the  restriction  and  as  a  result 
of  a  few  conferences,  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  at  the  proper  time  that 
would  remove  the  restriction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  ( Mr. 
Wacgonner). 

Mr.  WAGGONNEH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
did  not  realize  that  I  had  been  allotted 
any  time,  but  I  would  like  to  concur  with 
those  who  have  taken  the  position  here 
today  that  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
received  through  the  years  preferential 
treatment,  and  if  you  do  not  think  it  is 
so,  I  have  checked  with  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  since  this  discussion 
began  today  and  have  found  that  the 
total  budget  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  fiscal  1970  is  $866,014,000,  of  which 
$133,226,000  is  in  the  form  of  Federal 
grants. 

Now,  if  this  Is  not  preferential  treat- 
ment, I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Washington   (Mr. 

ASAUS). 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sur- 
prised at  some  of  the  gentlemen  who 
indicated  they  would  yield  time  to  me 
but  did  not  do  so  and  there  is  only  one 
reason  in  my  mind  that  they  did  not, 
and  that  is  the  fact  that  they  are  trying 
to  "jimmy"  the  statistics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  one  considers  the 
functions  of  this  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  one  has  to  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  it  acts  not 
only  as  a  city,  but  as  a  county,  and 
in  many  respects  as  a  State.  In  my  own 
city,  the  courts,  for  example,  are  sup- 
ported by  the  counties  while  the  welfaxe 
system  comes  imder  the  jurisdiction  of 
State  support. 

The  imemployment  compensation  sys- 
tem is  with  State  support,  plus  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  brings  into 
this  city  every  day  340,000  people,  and 
provides  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  substi- 
tute, and  I  hope  the  Members  will  do 
likewise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having  ex- 
pired under  the  time  limitation,  the 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 


by  the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Adams)  as  a  substitute  for  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Conmiit- 
tee  divided,  and  there  were — ayes  73, 
noes  85. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Adams  and 
Mr.  McMillan. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
92,  noes  106. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  for  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEBED    BY    MB.    NELSEN    TO    THE 
COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nelsen  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Strike  out  title  VI 
beginning  with  line  14  on  page  36  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  and  including 
line  23  on  page  37,  and  redesignate  the  suc- 
ceeding titles  and  sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  indi- 
cated in  my  comments  earlier  in  the  de- 
bate that  I  w£is  concerned  about  the  pro- 
vision that  took  from  the  city  govern- 
ment the  right  to  set  a  tax  rate,  or  the 
power  to  tax  real  and  personal  propery.  I 
indicated  I  had  l)een  hopeful  that  this 
provision,  if  it  were  to  be  adopted,  would 
be  contained  in  the  committee  report 
rather  than  the  restrictive  language  con- 
tained in  the  bill  as  it  is  presently  drawn. 
I  now  find  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
considerable  concern  about  this  provi- 
sion. I  find  that  the  White  House  has  in- 
dicated reservations  relative  to  its  re- 
strictive language.  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
vision should  be  taken  out  of  the  bill, 
thus  making  it  more  acceptable  to  some 
of  those  who  have  indicated  consider- 
able concern  about  the  bill  generally  and 
particularly  these  restrictive  provisions 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  wrong  with  that? 
What  is  the  reason  for  the  amendment? 
Mr.  NELSEN.  The  power  to  set  a  tax 
rate  has  been  in  the  law  since  1922.  If 
you  are  going  to  have  any  semblance  of 
responsible  government,  in  the  city  gov- 
ernment, certainly  you  are  going  to  have 
to  give  them  some  authority   to  levy 
taxes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  true  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
refused  at  times  in  the  past  to  increase 
taxes?  Is  this  the  reason  this  provision 
is  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  No,  that  is  not  true.  The 
District  of  Columbia  has  increased  their 
tax  rate  levy  and  the  language  of  this 
bin  accommodates  the  increases  adopted 
by  the  District  government  But  the  bill 
restricts  the  District  government  from 
establishing  the  real  estate  and  person- 
alty rate  in  the  future,  as  I  understand  it 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  see.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  Isist  word. 

The  reason  the  committee  considered 
the  amendment  was  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  felt  that  under 
the  Constitution  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  should  set  the 
taxes  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  How- 
ever, in  committee  we  had  some  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment.  The  time  is  get- 
ting late,  and  I  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  committee  and 
try  to  adopt  this  matter  in  a  separate 
biU. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  necessary  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  to  compliment  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  think  this  is  a  wise  move  to 
restore  to  the  District  government  a 
function  that  they  have  performed,  as 
I  imderstand  It,  since  1922.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  wUl  act  responsibly  and 
equitably,  and  with  the  opportunities  of 
more  revenue,  as  this  bUl  reported  by 
the  committee  will  provide,  I  am  hopeful 
that  they  will  be  able  to  do  some  of  the 
things  that  are  needed  and  necessary  and 
which  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  make 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  kind  of  city 
that  we  all  want  it  to  be  and  that  we 
can  be  proud  of. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  desire  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  in  his  word  of 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee.  This,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  a  wise  move,  and  I  think  the  power 
which  it  carries  with  it  wiU  be  wisely 
used  in  the  interest  of  this  great  city 
that  we  all  love. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 

my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  Minnesota. 

The  amendment  to  the  ciommittee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OfTEKED  BT   MR.  GUDE  TO   THE 
COMMnTEE    AMENDMENT 


Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gude  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  44.  after 
line  23,  insert  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  906.  Section  401(2)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1968  (D.C.  Code, 
sec  31-1118)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
•and  (B)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ", 
(B)  ■  and  (2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  (C)  any 
individual  who,  as  part  of  a  program  ap- 
proved by  an  educational  agency  having 
lurisdlctlon  over  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  located  outside  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, is  volimtarlly  enrolled  in  such  school."  ' 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter 
of  the  education  of  a  small  number  of 
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inner-city  children  at  the  Bannockbimi 
School  has  already  been  discussed  to 
some  degree  on  the  floor.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  cost  to  the  District 
of  this  project  per  child  last  year  was 
approximately  equal  to  the  average  of 
cost  educating  the  average  child  in  the 

city.  ^     . 

Also  I  must  emphasize  that  this  is  a 
voluntary  program.  I  cannot  express  too 
emphatically  the  volimteerism  which  lies 
at  the  base  of  it.  Those  who  would  dub 
it  a  busing  program  misunderstand  its 
terms  and  my  philosophy  in  backing  it. 
Those  who  suggest  that  it  represented 
a  beginning  of  what  may  become  man- 
datory for  them  later  in  other  districts 
also  fail  to  understand  this  program. 
This  is  merely  an  effort  of  two  schools 
and  the  parents  and  students  involved 
to  cope  with  an  urban  problem  in  terms 
they  understand  and  in  ways  they  can 
best  act. 

We  have  in  this  program  a  meager 
handful  of  25  children  out  of  the  entire 
school  system  of  the  District,  going  into 
my  own  county  school  system,  of  about 
130  000  students.  I  certainly  implore 
Members  of  the  House  to  think  of  this 
in  terms  of  how  they  would  like  their 
own  school  districts  to  be  run;  whether 
they  would  like  to  have  their  school  dis- 
tricts run  from  Washington  or  run  by 
their  own  local  citizens  through  their 
local  school  boards. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  this 
involve  the  expenditure  of  any  money? 
If  so,  where  does  the  money  come  from? 
Also,  on  whom  will  the  money  be  spent? 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  involves 
funds  which  the  District  of  Columbia 
school  system  would  ordinarily  use  to 
educate  these  children  in  the  city.  Tlie 
funds  would  merely  be  used  instead  to 
educate  them  in  the  county.  There  is 
also  some  foundation  money  and  some 
county  money.  The  cost  for  the  District 
is  about  the  same  as  the  cost  to  educate 
the  same  group  of  children  in  the  Dis- 
trict. .      . 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  m 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  great  reluc- 
tance that  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment,  but  I  do  so  solely  because  of 
monetary  reasons.  We  have  been  plead- 
ing here  today  and  much  comment  has 
been  made  about  the  need  for  additional 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  made  a  very  per- 
tinent point:  Where  is  the  money  coming 
from  to  provide  for  the  transportation 
and  tuition  cost  of  these  students? 

I  was  very  concerned  about  this  prob- 
lem, because  I  wanted  to  support  it.  I 
think  probably  it  is  a  good  project.  I  have 
no  objection.  I  do  not  think  this  House 
would  have  any  objection  to  students 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  going  to 
Montgomery  Coimty  schools  so  long  as 
the  country  wants  to  pay  the  bill,  but 
that  is  a  different  question. 

This  about  doubles  the  total  expendi- 
ture per  pupil  for  education  of  these  stu- 
dents. The  per  pupil  cost  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  $797.  and  the  per  student 
cost  in  Montgomery  County  is  $850.  The 


superintendent  of  the  Montgomery 
schools  reported  on  June  24  of  ttiis  year 
that  the  total  cost  would  be  about  $33,536 
for  the  21  children.  The  tuition  would  be 
$17,850;  the  transportation  cost  would  be 
$7,876;  the  teacher  aid  cost  would  be 
$6,000;  and  the  school  lunch  cost  would 
be  $2,000.  This  amoimts  to  approximately 
$1,597  per  pupil  expenditure,  which  is  ap- 
proximately twice  the  cost  of  the  school 
tuition  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  have  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  schools,  the  space,  the  t«achers  hired, 
and  the  transportation  available,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  things  necessary  to  edu- 
cate these  children. 

Montgomery  County's  generosity — and 
I  am  sure  this  is  a  fine  project^to  me 
just  doubles  the  cost  per  pupil  for  this 
experimental  program. 

I  hope,  as  it  did  last  year,  the  House 
will  reject  this  amendment,  so  if  the 
county  desires  to  continue  with  it,  they 
can  do  it,  but  with  other  funds.  But  we 
will  not  be  using  the  tax  money  to  pay 
twice  the  amount  of  money  per  student 
than  it  is  costing  in  the  District  to  trans- 
port these  children  to  Montgomery' 
County.  I  certainly  hope  the  House  will 
join  me  in  defeating  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gude)  . 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman says  we  would  have  to  spend 
money  to  give  these  children  lunches. 
Does  the  gentleman  think  they  would  not 
eat  lunch  in  the  District? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  This  is  an  additional  cost 
of  approximately  $1,500,  neariy  $1,600. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Without  the  money  that 
may  come  from  the  foimdations,  the  costs 
may  be  higher.  As  far  as  the  District  tax- 
payer is  concerned,  there  is  no  more 
cost  than  they  pay  for  the  other  chil- 
dren in  the  District.  But  I  do  not  know 
if  a  child  eats  twice  as  much  when  he 
gets  out  into  the  fresh  air  of  Montgom- 
ery Coimty.  I  do  not  see  how  the  cost  of 
the  lunch  per  child  is  doubled. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  We  are  paying  for  tlieir 
sliare  in  the  District  and  also  in  Mont- 
gomerj'  County. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  MaiTland 
pointed  out  that  this  proposal  was  en- 
tirely voluntary  and  would  involve  only 
25  pupils  and  that  it  was  a  very  simple 
proposal  causing  no  harm  or  injury-  to 
anyone. 

I  can  assure  the  Members  of  the  House 
the  people  in  northern  Virginia  are  con- 
cerned with  the  various  plans  and  pro- 
posals and  efforts  tliat  could  result  in 
busing  of  school  chUdren  from  the  inner 
city  to  the  suburbs  and  vice  versa.  With 
the  various  court  decisions  going  on  all 
the  time,  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  in 
northern  Virginia  want  to  support  any 
proposal  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
the  camel  getting  his  nose  under  the  tent 
The  next  thing  we  know  it  will  be  25 
more,  and  then  100. 
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Instead  of  hjeing  voluntary,  it  is  going 
to  become  numdatory. 

I  have  no  Ajectlon  to  the  people  of 
Maryland  being  involved  in  any  social 
adminlstratiori  they  wish,  "jut  if  they 
want  to  becomie  involved  let  the  taxpay- 
ers of  Marylai»d  pay  for  it  rather  than 
the  taxpayers  jof  Virginia  and  of  other 
parts  of  the  co<intry. 

We  have  defied  Federal  funds  in  the 
past  to  be  usdd  for  busing  students  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance.  Why  should 
we  approve  th  s  proposal,  to  do  exactly 
the  opposite? 

Mr.  PUQUA.  The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia is  eminer  tly  correct.  I  believe  that 
if  Montgomery  County  or  the  State  of 
Maryland  wants  to  do  this,  they  should 
do  it  with  theif  own  fimds. 

Mr.  ADAMS.!  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  imendment.  I  support  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland.  I  am  pleased 
he  has  offered  this  amendment. 

I  am  surprised,  and  I  am  pleased  also, 
that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  opposes 
this  only  for  monetary  reasons,  because 
I  believe  the  hmnan  values  involved  in 
ttils  ar§  far  more  important,  far  deeper. 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing  I  will  leave  to 
the  judgment  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  as  to  wtiether  they  want  to  let 
families,     children,     and     local     school 
boards  get  together  on  voluntary  pro- 
grams to  try  to  improve  human  values 
we  all  live  with] 
I  hope  the  anJendment  will  be  adopted. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment  offered    l^   the   gentleman   from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Gude). 
The  question  ^as  taken ;  and  on  a  divl- 
by  Mr.   Gttde  » ,   there 
les  83. 
[r.  Chairman,  I  demand 
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sion    (demand 
were — ayes  74, 
Mr.  GUDE. 
tellers. 
Tellers  were 
So  the  ameni 


pfused. 

.  aent  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  [rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OfTEB^    BT    MB.    HORTON    TO    THE 
COMMIT+EE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  rea<^  as  follows: 

Amendment  off^ed  by  Mr.  Horton  to  the 

committee  amend^ient:  On  page  41.  and  aU 

through   and   Including 


that  follows   down 
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revet  ues 
prof  er 


lie 

any 
31    ov 
Federal 

BBCb 

19V0 


line  2  on  page  42  abd  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  801.  ArticI*  VI  of  the  District  of  Co- 
liimbla  Revenue  A^  of  1947  (D.C.  Code  sees 
47-250la  and  47-2feoib)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  'ARTICLE     VI 

"  'Sec.  1.  A  regulL- 
after  In  this  artlclis 
eral  payment")    is 
prlated  from 
to   cover    the 
expenses  of  the 
of  Columbia.  The 
propriated,   shall 
fund.  Subject  to 
under  section  3  foi 
payments,  the 
by  this  article  for 
ending  June  30.  1 
1972.  June  30,  1973 
be  an  amount  equal 
amount  of  District 
cellaneous  receipts 
the  Commissioner 
to  the  general  fund 


and  which  is  approved  under  section  2.  Sub- 
ject to  any  adjustments  required  under  sec- 
tion 3  for  overpayments  or  underpayments, 
the  Federal  payment  authorized  by  this  ar- 
ticle for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  30  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  District  of  Columbia  fees,  mis- 
cellaneous receipts,  and  tax  revenues  credited 
to  the  general  fund  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974. 

■  Sec.  2.  For  each  of  the  five  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1970.  June  30.  1971.  June  30, 
1972,  June  30,  1973.  and  June  30,  1974,  the 
Commissioner  shall  estimate  the  amount  of 
District  of  Columbia  fees,  nxlscellaneous  re- 
ceipts, and  tax  revenues  that  will  be  cred- 
ited to  the  General  Fund  during  such  fiscal 
year.  He  shall  submit  such  amount  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  the  regular 
budget  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  such 
fiscal  years.  The  amount  of  such  revenues 
and  fees  which  Is  approved  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  be  sub- 
mltte<i  to  the  Congress. 

"  'Sec.  3.  If  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
payment  appropriated  In  any  of  the  five 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1970,  June  30, 
1971,  June  30,  1972,  June  30,  1973,  or  June  30, 
1974,  does  not  equal  30  per  centiim  of  the 
amount  of  District  of  Columbia  fees,  mis- 
cellaneous receipts,  and  tax  revenues  credited 
to  the  General  Fund  during  such  fiscal  year. 
Increased  or  decreased  as  may  be  necessary 
to  reflect  the  amount  of  the  adjustment 
made  under  this  section  to  the  Federal  pay- 
ment authorization  for  such  fiscal  year,  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  payment  authoriza- 
tion for  the  second  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  such  fiscal  year  shall — 

"  '(1)  If  such  Federal  payment  appropria- 
tion exceeded  30  per  centum  of  such  fees, 
miscellaneous  receipts,  and  tax  revenues  (so 
increased  or  decreased  i ,  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  such  excess;  or 

"  '(2)  if  such  Federal  payment  appropria- 
tion was  less  than  30  per  centum  of  such 
fees,  miscellaneous  receipts,  and  tax  revenues 
( so  Increased  or  decreased ) ,  be  Increased  by 
the  amount  by  which  such  appropriation  was 
lower. 
"  'Sec  4.  For  purposes  of  this  article — 
"'(1)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

"'(2)  The  term  "General  Fund"  means 
the  General  Fund  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

"'(3)  The  term  "miscellaneous  receipts'* 
does  not  Include  any  amounts  derived  from 
grants  or  loans  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia." 

"Sec.  802.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  Federal  Payment  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1969."  " 


side,  in  the  other  column,  you  will  find 
the  results  of  the  committee  meeting. 
As  was  said  earlier,  in  the  committee  we 
did  adjust  and  compromise  the  pro- 
posals with  respect  to  sales  taxes  and 
revenues  on  such  things  as  beer,  whiskey, 
other  spirits,  and  cigarettes.  If  you  will 
take  a  look  at  it,  though,  you  will  find 
that  the  District  government  proposed 
a  4  percent  sales  tax  in  many  of  these 
areas.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that  the 
District  government  was  willing  to  pro- 
vide the  wherewithal,  but  we  in  the 
committee  did  not  provide  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  District  u)  meet  its  commit- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  read  many  times 
here  on  the  floor  this  afternoon,  and  I 
know  there  are  some  here  who  were  not 
here  earlier.  President  Nixon's  statement 
to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  Fed- 
eral formula  as  a  means  of  providing  for 
the  District  government  adequate  reve- 
nues to  meet  their  commitments.  Again 
I  would  like  just  to  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  Members  as  I  read  this  portion  of 
what  the  President  said  to  us  in  making 
a  recommendation  for  this  type  of 
formula. 

The  formula  that  I  am  presenting  here 
today  is  exactly  what  President  Nixon 
proposed  to  this  Congress  on  April  28 
of  this  year  when  the  President  said: 

The  District  of  Columbia  cannot  achieve 
strong  and  eflBclent  government  unless  it  has 
ample  and  dependable  sources  of  financing. 
Sound  financing  can  be  achieved  only  If  the 
Federal  Government  pays  Its  appropriate 
share. 

Then  he  says: 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  Congress 
authorize  a  Federal  payment  formula  fixing 
the  Federal  contribution  at  30  percent  of 
local  tax  and  other  general  fund  revenues. 


annual  payment  (here- 
referred  to  as  the  "Fed- 
authorlzed  to  be  appro- 
of  the  United  States 
Federal   share   of   the 
g^emment  of  the  District 
Federal  payment,  when  ap- 
paid   into   the  general 
adjustments  required 
overpayments  or  under- 
payment authorized 
of  the  five  fiscal  years 
Jime  30.  1971.  June  30. 
and  June  30,  1974,  shall 
to  30  per  centum  of  the 
of  Columbia  fees,  mls- 
and  tax  revenues  which 
^tlmates  will  be  credited 
during  such  fiscal  year 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  amendment  which  would  provide  the 
Federal  payment  formula  at  30  percent. 
I  bring  it  up  at  this  time  because  I  feel 
it  is  important  for  us  to  provide  adequate 
revenues  for  the  District  to  meet  its 
commitments.  You  have  heard  a  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  committee  talk 
about  meetings  of  the  committee  in  ses- 
sions before  we  reported  out  this  bill. 
I  wish,  if  you  would  get  a  chance,  that 
you  take  a  look  at  page  60  of  the  report 
in  which  we  set  out  in  our  minority 
views  an  appendix  showing  the  District 
government's  revenue  proposals  and  also 
the  committee's  proposals.  If  you  will 
look  down  the  list  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  proposals,  you  will 
find  that  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment proposed  $62.41  million  as  their 
means  of  raising  revenue.  On  the  other 


Then  he  supports  this  recommenda- 
tion with  the  reasons  why  and  the  areas 
in  which  there  are  no  Federal  payments. 
Then  he  said  that  acceptance  of  the  for- 
mula approach  would  be  a  significant 
step  toward  helping  local  government  in 
the  District.  It  would  tie  the  level  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  the  burden  imposed  by  local 
taxes  on  the  District  citizens  and  also 
provide  the  District  with  a  predictable 
estimate  for  action  in  the  annual  budget 
process.  He  also  pointed  out,  as  is  true 
of  this  amendment,  that  the  proposed 
Federal  payment  formula  would  not  in- 
volve an  automatic  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  This  Federal  payment  would 
stiU  have  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress. This  is  an  authorization  bill.  We 
are  not  providing  appropriations.  This 
would  be  done  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Then  the  President  continued,  saying 
that  by  authorizing  the  Federal  payment 
of  30  percent  of  all  District  general  fund 
revenues  the  Congress  would  allow  the 
payment  of  $120  miUion  in  fiscal  year 
1970.  We  have  in  the  committee  bill  be- 
fore us  provided  $105  million.  We  are 
short  by  some  $15  million  to  $20  million 
of  what  the  District  government  says  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  run  its  affairs. 
In  other  words,  the  authorization  bill 
being  presented  here  today  is  out  of  bal- 
ance. It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  appropri- 
ate for  us  to  have  a  formula  to  which 
the  District  can  look  for  the  next  5  years. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  Important 
for  us  to  follow  President  Nixon's  rec- 
ommendation. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  members  of  the 
committee  will  support  this  amendment 
which  will  provide  a  formula  imder 
which  an  additional  $15  million  will  be 
raised  in  order  to  meet  the  expenditure 
needs  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  and  I  shall  not  take  the 
full  5  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  say  this:  In  the  testi- 
mony before  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment testimony  indicated  that  in  1971 
its  budget  would  be  increased  by  over 
$100  million  from  what  they  asked  for 
for  this  fiscal  year.  The  same  testimony 
indicated  to  us  that  they  might  be  back 
asking  for  a  35 -percent  formula  next 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  formula  which  has 
been  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  has  already 
been  acted  upon  as  a  result  of  the  action 
of  the  committee  on  the  substitute 
awhile  ago  on  which  the  able  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  spoke  in  favor  of  it  for 
about  30  minutes. 

The  District  Committee  comes  here 
supporting  an  increase  of  $15  million  in 
the  lump-sum  payment  to  the  District 
by  the  Federal  Government  toward  the 
expenses  of  the  District,  In  lieu  of  the 
proposed  Federal  payment  formula.  This 
but  reafBrms  the  method  of  payment  by 
the  Congress  to  the  District  which  has 
been  In  effect  over  90  years. 

For  at  least  6  years  the  District 
government  has  urged  that  Federal  pay- 
ment be  based  on  a  formula,  and  each 
year  the  formula  has  been  rejected  by 
the  District  Committee  and  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  proposed  formula  is  but  a  gim- 
mick, pure  and  simple,  designed  solely 
as  a  lever  to  pry  from  the  Congress 
higher  Federal  payments  to  the  District. 
The  formula  has  been  offered  and 
foimd  as  the  panacea  for  the  financial 
plight  of  the  District,  which  when 
adopted  would  solve  the  needs  of  the 
District. 

That  it  is  at  best  a  misguided  proposal 
is  shown  by  its  history.  First  it  was 
offered  over  6  years  ago  as  a  25-percent 
formula;  for  example,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  an  amoimt  equal  to  25 
percent  of  tax  revenues  collected  by  the 
District  (from  income  and  franchise 
taxes,  sales  taxes,  property  taxes,  smd  in- 
heritance and  estate  taxes),  to  be  paid 
directly  to  the  District.  When  that  proved 
impalatable  to  the  Congress,  the  pro- 
posal was  modified  to  require  the  District 
to  come  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, as  they  do  now,  and  justify  the  dis- 
bursement of  such  fimds,  but  the  Con- 
gress repeatedly  rejected  it. 

In  the  last  Congress,  after  the  District 
again  proposed  the  25 -percent  formula, 
the  April  1968  riots  produced  such  a 
dropoff  in  taxes  collected  by  the  city  that 
it  became  quite  apparent  the  formula 
method  would  not  produce  the  desired 
necessary  revenues  for  expenditures  the 


city  had  projected.  So  the  city  quickly 
and  gladly  settled  for  the  Federal  lump- 
sum payment,  $90  million,  as  it  provided 
more  funds  than  the  $82.9  million  the 
District  would  have  recdved  under  the 
formula. 

In  this  Congress,  in  the  light  of  that 
experience,  the  District  increased  the 
formula  to  a  30-percent  formula,  and 
also  expanded  the  base  so  that  the  30 
percent  would  apply  not  merely  to  taxes 
collected  but  also  would  apply  to  all  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  fees  and  miscellaneous 
receipts.  By  such  proposal,  the  District 
would  receive  if  the  entire  tax  package 
had  been  adopted,  a  Federal  lump-sum 
payment  of  $120.5  million,  as  contrasted 
with  presently  authorized  $90  million  in- 
creased to  $105  million  in  the  reported 

bill- 

And  for  next  year,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  testimony  was  that 
its  1971  budget  would  be  increased  by 
over  $100  million.  Informally  it  has  been 
reported  that  the  District  wlU  ask  for  a 
35-percent  formula  next  year. 

So  the  formula  approved  does  not 
pretend  to  place  the  District  on  any 
sound,  durable  basis,  but  still  necessi- 
tates that  the  District,  under  its  expand- 
ing-spendlng  programs,  return  to  the 
Congress  each  year  with  an  increased 
Federal  payment  requested.  Whether 
lump-sum  or  formula,  the  bite  Is  on  the 
Congress— meaning  the  taxpayers  of  the 
whole  coimtry— to  pick  up  the  tab  for  a 
large  part  of  the  District's  spending. 

It  is  the  Judgment  of  a  majority  of  our 
committee  that  a  closer  surveillance  and 
review  of  the  District's  financial  needs 
are  best  met  through  use  of  the  lump- 
sum Federal  payment  to  make  up  any 
District  deficit  or  requirement  when 
same  has  been  established  and  justified. 

The  history  of  the  Federal  payment  to 
the  District  over  the  past  15  years  is 
shown  In  the  following  chart.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  authorized  amount  fw 
this  payment,  based  on  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  H.R.  12982,  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  past  5  years. 


FEDERAL  PAYMENT  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
AUTHORIZED  AND  APPROPRIATED,  FISCAL  YEARS 
1955-1970 


Fiscal  year 


1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Authorized 

Federal 

payment 

(in  millions) 

Actual  Federal 

payment 

(in  millions) 

»M 

J20 

20 

18 

23 

20 

23 

20 

32 

25 

32 

25 

■    .                  32 
32 

25 
30 

32 

30 

50 

37.5 

.    ..                  50 
50 

37.5 
44.25 

60 

58 

70 

70 

90 

89.4 

•105. 

_^ ^^ 

1  Proposal  In  H.R.  12982. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  members 
of  the  Committee  have  heard  about 
enough  on  this  particular  subject  There- 
fore. I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  in  opposing  the  amendment.  As 
the  gentleman  knows  this  matter  was  dis- 
posed of  once  before  here  this  afternoon 
when  it  was  embraced  in  the  Adams  sub- 
stitute   amendment    to    the    committee 
amendment.  This  was  the  main  thrust 
of  the  Adams  substitute  amendment  in 
that  it  would  increase  the  Federal  pay- 
ment by  about  $15  milUon.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  increasing  the  Federal  payment 
by  about  $15  million  we  would  not  be 
discharging    our    responsibilities    if    we 
adopted  this  overly  simplified  formula. 
We  know  that  the  formula  is  not  going  to 
meet    every    expenditure    contingency. 
However,  If  it  does  not  provide  sufficient 
funds  they  can  come  back  here  and  ask 
that  the  formula  be  raised.  I  feel  that  if 
we  want  to  make  a  larger  Federal  pay- 
ment, why  do  we  not  say  so?  We  have 
always  provided  the  money.  If  it  is  deter- 
mined that  as  a  result  of  this  formula 
they    have    been    shortchanged,    they 
should  come  back  and  ask  for  more,  and 
I  will  support  it.  However,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  support  the  provisions  as  contained  in 
this  particular  bill  as  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  now  be  closed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, because  I  think  debate  can  close  on 
this  bill.  However,  I  want  to  Indicate  that 
those  of  us  on  this  side  are  going  to  sup- 
port the  position  that  President  Nixon 
has  taken  on  the  30-percent  formula 
and  we  hope  that  the  letwlership  and  that 
the  Republicans  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the     amendment     to     the     committee 
amendment   offered   by   the   gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Horton  >  there 
were — ayes  74,  noes  90. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    TO     COMMTTTEK    AMENDMENT 
OfTERED    BT     MR.     HOBTON 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hobton  to  the 
committee  amendment: 

On  page  42,  line  2,  strike  out  "tlOS.OOO- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$120,000,000". 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  frcrni 
New  York  is  recognized  In  support  of  his 
amendment. 
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Mr.  HORTOjr.  Mr.  Chairman,  thla 
amendment  ia  a  very  simple  amendment. 
All  It  does  Is  Increase  the  Federal  pay- 
ment by  $15  million,  which  I  think  the 
committee  will  ajsree  is  the  amoimt  nec- 
essary to  balan^M  the  authorization.  I 
think  it  is  only  appropriate  that  we  do 
this  in  this  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  (Mr.  Horton),  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Horton)  there 
were — ayes  63,  noes  91. 

Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  oMered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  a^  tellers  Mr.  Horton  and 
Mr.  McMillan. 

The  Commlttie  again  divided,  and 
the  tellers  repoijted  that  there  were— 
ayes  69,  noes  109. 

So  the  amendtient  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 
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AMENDMENT    OFrXRO     BT    MX.     FSASES    TO    THE 
COMMmfcE    AMENDMENT 

Ml.  KBASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oflTer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  reaq  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Phaser  to  the 
committee  amendnient: 

Page  42,  strike  out  lines  4  through  14. 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
bill  is  a  provision  which  bars  the  District 
from  having  a  Public  Safety  Commis- 
sioner. The  District  has  had  a  Public 
Safety  Commissiqner  for  several  years. 
That  Commissioner,  according  to  the 
Mayor,  is  helping  to  coordinate  the  anti- 
crime  programs  pjtssed  by  this  Congress, 
and  is  coordinating  corrections.  Police 
Department.  Fire  1  Department,  civil  de- 
fense, juvenile  programs,  and  so  on.  My 
amendment  woulc^  take  out  this  prohibi- 
tion which  the  bill  places  against  the 
continuation  of  thie  Public  Safety  Direc- 
tor of  the  District  lof  Columbia.  I  cannot 
imagine  a  more  clear-cut  case  of  congres- 
sional interventioB  into  the  affairs  of  a 
local  government  than  for  this  Con- 
gress, with  all  of  its  majesty,  to  dictate 
to  that  poor  littl*  District  government 
that  they  shall  no|  have  a  Public  Safety 
Commissioner. 

We,  as  the  great  Congress,  know  that 
a  public  commissioner  is  wrong.  It  is  bad, 
even  though  he  is  asked  for  by  the 
Mayor,  who  is  in  turn  appointed  and 
asked  to  continue  (to  serve  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unite*  States.  This  is  such 
a  clear-cut  case  of  intrusion  into  local 
responsibility  that  ll  thought  perhaps  we 
might  get  agreement  in  the  House  to  take 
this  provision  out]  This  is  not  a  sound 
provision.  It  has  nb  place  in  this  bill. 

I  would  strongly  lurge  the  Members  not 
to  put  handcuffs  dn  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  its  efforts  to  mount  an  effec- 
tive anticrime  progjram. 


Chairman,   will   the 


Mr.   GUDE.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  jjield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 


Mr.  GUDE.  Would  this  legislation  re- 
quire the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  appoint  a  Public  Safety 
Commissioner? 

Mr.  PHASER.  The  bill  before  the 
House  prohibits  the  District  from  having 
such  a  commissioner.  If  my  amendment 
passes,  it  will  leave  the  discretion  with 
the  Mayor  to  have  one  or  not  to  have 
one,  as  he  feels  is  wisest. 
Mr.  GUDE.  It  would  be  discretionary? 
Mr.  FRASER.  It  would  be  discretion- 
ary if  my  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Previously  it 
was  stated  by  another  Member  that  the 
problem  would  be  that  the  safety  de- 
partment man  would  be  looking  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  Chief  of  Police.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  mayor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  favors  this  Public 
Safety  Department:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FRASER.  That  is  correct.  The 
mayor  wants  a  Public  Safety  Commis- 
sioner. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  It  was  said 
at  an  earlier  time  that  the  Public  Safety 
Department  might  be  a  difficult  depart- 
ment organizationally  because  it  would 
interfere  with  the  operations  of  the 
Chief  of  Police.  Obviously  that  is  not 
the  case,  if  that  is  what  the  mayor  of  the 
city  wants. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. The  mayor  finds  the  Public  Safety 
Commissioner  of  assistance  to  him  in 
trying  to  coordinate  all  the  safety  and 
anticrime  programs. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  In  no  way  is 
it  duplicatory? 

Mr.  FRASER.  It  is  not  duplicatory  at 
all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  will  use  a 
little  commonsense  and  give  the  Dis- 
trict government  some  discretion  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  one  of  the  matters  we  went  over 
earlier  this  afternoon.  The  House  voted 
it  down.  The  facts  are  that  the  most 
troublesome  period  that  this  city  has 
ever  experienced  was  at  a  time  when  this 
position  was  an  active  position  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  You  all  remember 
that.  I  am  not  pointing  fingers  at  any- 
one, nor  am  I  criticizing  anyone.  When 
you  take  away  from  the  chief  law-en- 
forcement officer  of  a  city,  and  partic- 
ularly this  beautiful  and  lovely  city,  you 
tie  the  hands  of  his  whole  department 
and  take  away  from  him  the  authority 
to  do  the  things  that  ought  to  be  done 
to  protect  the  people  and  the  property  of 
this  city.  We  have  been  up  this  hill  and 
we  have  been  down. 

I  think  they  are  getting  along  very  well 
now  without  a  permanent  safety  direc- 
tor. There  is  no  plan  on  the  part  of  any- 
body in  this  Government  to  fill  this  posi- 
tion. It  has  not  been  filled  in  a  year.  If 
there  was  any  such  plan,  it  would  have 


been  filled  this  year  before  the  tax  bill 
and  the  appropriation  bill  was  sent  to 
Capitol  Hill.  I  think  the  amendment 
ought  to  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  had 
this  authority.  The  so-called  Mayor  of 
Washington  had  this  authority.  He  ap- 
pointed an  incompetent  who  sought  to 
be  a  dictator.  And  I  am  sure  that  is  the 
reason  why  the  committee  is  removing 
this  authority  now,  and  properly  so.  I 
am  opposed  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  It  is  not  anticipated 
the  same  man  will  be  restored  to  this 
position.  I  do  not  think  that  is  possible. 
But  I  do  feel  very  strongly  that  the  chief 
of  police  ought  to  be  the  chief  of  police, 
or  else  he  ought  to  be  just  a  policeman. 
The  chief  of  police  ought  to  have  full  au- 
thority to  handle  and  direct  the  Metro- 
politan Police  and  protect  the  people  of 
this  community.  Let  us  not  water  that 
authority  down.  After  all,  he  has  been 
doing  a  pretty  good  job  for  many  years, 
and  I  hope  we  will  leave  this  in  his 
hands. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  have  just 
an  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  We  do  not  have 
just  a  Navy  Chief  of  Staff.  Probably  we 
should  have  a  Marine  Corps  Chief  of 
Staff.  But  nonetheless,  we  do  not  have 
just  a  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  just  a 
Secretary  of  Navy.  We  need  a  Secretary 
of  the  Marine  Corps.  We  have  also  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Why?  We  have 
him  to  coordinate  the  various  branches 
and  the  various  efforts  to  achieve  the  de- 
fense of  this  country. 

The  same  thing  is  true  about  the  pub- 
lic safety  of  any  given  city.  In  my  own 
city  we  have  a  safety  board.  In  swne 
cities  there  are  public  safety  commis- 
sioners. It  all  comes  down  to  the  same 
thing:  whether  we  are  going  to  have 
organization  and  coordination  toward  the 
overall  effort  to  protect  the  citizens  of 
the  community,  or  whether  we  are  going 
to  have  everybody  pulling  in  his  own  di- 
rection and  have  fire  trucks  running  into 
police  trucks.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
effort,  to  coordinate  the  public  safety. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  job. 

Some  people  may  think  one  man  is  in- 
competent, and  some  people  may  think 
another  man  is  incompetent.  As  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
says,  that  does  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  who  fills  the  job.  A  lot  of  people 
think  some  Members  of  Congress  are  in- 
competent, but  they  do  not  want  to  abol- 
ish the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
I  think  we  need  the  position  badly.  We 
ought  to  have  coordination  in  our  city. 
We  have  had  enough  chaos  in  the  cities. 
Let  us  not  add  to  it. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments  to 
the  bill  be  closed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
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There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  cMnmittee  amend- 
ment offered   by   the  gentleman   from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraskr). 

The    amendment    to    the    committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 
The  cwnmittee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  GiAiMO,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HH.  12982)  to  provide  additional  rev- 
enue for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  O'KONSKl 

Mr.  O'KONSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  O'KONSKl.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  O'KONSKl  moves  to  recommit  H.R. 
12C82  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  McMillan  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  or- 
dering the  previous  question  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Adams)  there 
were — ayes  104,  noes  65. 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 


have  3  days  to  extend  their  remarks  in 
the  Record  on  the  bill  H.R.  12982  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    LATE    HONORABLE    BARRATT 
O'HARA 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
painful  duty  to  inform  the  House  that 
my  illustrious  predecessor,  Barratt 
O'Hara,  passed  away  this  morning  at 
11:30  o'clock. 

There  will  be  visitation  tomorrow  eve- 
ning at  Lee's  funeral  parlor,  Fourth 
Street  and  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.. 
in  Washington.  Funeral  arrangements 
are  being  made  in  Chicago  at  his  home 
later  in  the  week.  The  members  of  the 
Illinois  delegation  plan  to  take  a  special 
order  in  this  regard,  and  at  this  point, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  permitted  to  address  the  House 
for  1  hour  on  September  3,  immediately 
following  the  congressional  recess.  I  in- 
vite other  Members  of  the  House  to  par- 
ticipate in  that  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WELFARE  REFORM— A  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  <H.  DOC.  NO.  91- 
146) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
A  measure  of  the  greatness  of  a  power- 
ful nation  is  the  character  of  the  life 
it  creates  for  those  who  are  powerless  to 
make  ends  meet. 

U  we  do  not  find  the  way  to  become 
a  working  nation  that  properly  cares  for 
the  dependent,  we  shall  become  a  Wel- 
fare State  that  undermines  the  incentive 
of  the  working  man.  ,  .,  ^ 

The  present  welfare  system  has  failed 
us— it  has  fostered  famUy  breakup,  has 
provided  very  little  help  in  many  States 
and  has  even  deepened  dependency  by 
all-too-often  making  it  more  attractive 
to  go  on  welfare  than  to  go  to  work. 

I  propose  a  new  approach  that  will 
make  it  more  attractive  to  go  to  work 
than  to  go  on  welfare,  and  will  estab- 
lish a  nation-wide  minimum  payment  to 
dependent  families  with  children. 

/  propose  that  the  Federal  government 
pay  a  basic  income  to  those  American 
families  who  cannot  care  for  themselves 
in  whichever  State  they  live. 

I  propose  that  dependent  families  re- 
ceiving such  income  be  given  good  reason 
to  go  to  work  by  making  the  first  sixty 
dollars  a  month  they  earn  completely 
their  own,  with  no  deductions  from  their 
benefits. 

I  propose  that  we  make  available  an 
addition  to  the  incomes  of  the  "working 


poor."  to  encourage  them  to  go  on  work- 
ing and  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
making  more  from  welfare  than  from 
wages.  ^         . 

I  propose  that  these  payments  be  made 
upon  certification  of  income,  with  de- 
meaning and  costly  investigations  re- 
placed by  simplified  reviews  and  spot 
checks  and  with  no  eligibUity  require- 
ment that  the  household  be  without  a 
father.  That  present  requirement  in 
many  States  has  the  effect  of  breaking 
up  families  and  contributes  to  delin- 
quency and  violence. 

I  propose  that  all  employable  persons 
who  choose  to  accept  these  payments  be 
required  to  register  for  work  or  job  train- 
ing and  be  required  to  accept  that  work 
or  training,  provided  suitable  jobs  are 
available  either  locally  or  if  transporta- 
tion is  provided.  Adequate  and  conven- 
ient day  care  would  be  provided  children 
wherever  necessary  to  enable  a  parent 
to  train  or  work.  The  only  exception  to 
this  work  requirement  would  be  mothers 
of  pre-school  children. 

I  propose  a  major  expansion  of  job 
training  and  day  care  faciliUes,  so  that 
current  welfare  recipients  able  to  work 
can  be  set  on  the  road  to  self-reliance. 

I  propose  that  we  also  provide  uniform 
Federal  payment  minimums  for  the  pres- 
ent three  categories  of  welfare  aid  to 
adults— the  aged,  the  blind  and  the  dis- 
abled. 

This  would  be  total  welfare  reform— 
the  transformation  of  a  system  frozen  in 
failure  and  frustration  into  a  system  that 
wovild  work  and  would  encourage  people 
to  work. 

Accordingly,  we  have  stopped  consid- 
ering human  welfare  in  isolation.  The 
new  plan  is  part  of  an  overall  approach 
which  includes  a  comprehensive  new 
Manpower  Training  Act,  and  a  plan  for 
a  system  of  revenue  sharing  with  the 
States  to  help  provide  all  of  them  with 
necessary  budget  relief.  Messages  on 
manpower  training  and  revenue  sharing 
will  follow  this  message  tomorrow  and 
the  next  day,  and  the  three  should  be 
considered  as  parts  of  a  whole  approach 
to  what  is  clearly  a  national  problem. 

NEED  FOR  NEW  DEPARTURES 

A  welfare  system  is  a  success  when  it 
takes  care  of  people  who  carmot  take 
care  of  themselves  and  when  it  helps 
employable  people  climb  toward  inde- 
pendence. 

A  welfare  system  is  a  failure  when 
it  takes  care  of  those  who  can  take  care 
of  themselves,  when  it  drastically  varies 
payments  in  difierent  areas,  when  it 
breaks  up  families,  when  it  perpetuates 
a  vicious  cycle  of  dependency,  when  it 
strips  human  beings  of  their  dignity. 

America's  welfare  system  is  a  faUure 
that  grows  worse  every  day. 

First,  it  fails  the  recipient:  In  many 
areas,  benefits  are  so  low  that  we  have 
hardly  begim  to  take  care  of  the  depend- 
ent. And  there  has  been  no  Ught  at 
the  end  of  poverty's  tunnel.  After  4  years 
of  infiation,  the  poor  have  generally 
become  poorer. 

Second,  it  fails  the  taxpayer:  Since 
1960,  welfare  costs  have  doubled  and 
the  number  on  the  rolls  has  risen  from 
5.8  million  to  over  9  million,  all  in  a 
time  when  imemployment  was  low.  The 
taxpayer  is  entitled  to  expect  govem- 
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ment  to  devise  a  system  that  will  help 
people  11/t  theniselves  out  of  poverty. 

Finally,  it  fafls  American  society:  By 
breaking  up  hoines,  the  present  welfare 
system  has  added  to  social  unrest  and 
robbed  millions  of  children  of  the  joy  of 
childhood;  by  widely  varying  payments 
among  regions,  it  has  helped  to  draw 
millions  into  the  slums  of  our  cities. 
The  situation  has  become  intolerable. 
Let  us  examine]  the  alternatives  avail- 
able: 

— We  could  permit  the  welfare  mo- 
mentum to  cont^ue  to  gather  speed  by 
our  inertia ;  by  1975  this  would  result  in 
4  million  more !  Americans  on  welfare 
rolls  at  a  cost  of  close  to  11  billion  dol- 
lars a  year,  with  both  recipients  and  tax- 
payers shortchanged. 

— We  could  tiaker  with  the  system  as 
it  is,  adding  to  tbe  patchwork  of  modifi- 
cations and  exceptions.  That  has  been 
the  approach  o|  the  past,  and  it  has 
faUed.  ; 

— We  could  adl)pt  a  "guaranteed  mini- 
mum income  for  everyone,"  which  would 
appear  -to  wipe  out  poverty  overnight. 
It  would-also  wip^  out  the  basic  economic 
motivation  for  w^rk,  and  place  an  enor- 
mous strain  on  the  industrious  to  pay  for 
the  leisure  of  the'Jazy. 

— Or,  we  coulil  adopt  a  totally  new 
approach  to  wellare,  designed  to  assist 
those  left  far  behind  the  national  norm, 
and  provide  all  idth  the  motivation  to 
work  and  a  fair  si  lare  of  the  opportunity 
to  train. 

This  Administiation,  after  a  careful 
analysis  of  all  the  alternatives,  is  com- 
mitted to  a  new  i  eparture  that  will  find 
a  solution  for  th^  welfare  problem.  The 
time  for  denouncing  the  old  is  over;  the 
time  for  devising  the  new  is  now. 

RECOGNIZING    THE    PRACTlCALriTES 
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People  usually  follow  their  self-inter- 
est. 

This  stark  fact  is  distressing  to  many 
social  planners  who  like  to  look  at  prob- 
lems from  the  top  down.  Let  us  abandon 
the  ivory  tower  iind  consider  the  real 
world  in  all  we  do 

In  most  States,  i  welfare  is  provided  only 
when  there  is  no  1  ather  at  home  to  pro- 
vide support.  If  a  man's  children  would 
be  better  off  on  nelfare  than  with  the 
low  wage  he  is  able  to  bring  home, 
wouldn't  he  be  tempted  to  leave  home? 

If  a  person  speit  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  to  get  on  the  welfare  roUs, 
wouldn't  he  thirU:  twice  about  risking 
his  eligibility  by  tsking  a  job  that  might 
not  last  long? 

In  each  case.  \i  elf  are  policy  was  in- 
tended to  limit  the  spread  of  dependency ; 
in  practice,  however,  the  effect  has  been 
to  increase  depen<lency  and  remove  the 
incentive  to  work. 

We  fully  expect  people  to  follow  their 
self-interest  in  their  business  dealings; 
why  should  we  be  Surprised  when  people 
follow  their  self-interest  in  their  welfare 
dealings?  That  is  \»hy  we  propose  a  plan 
in  which  it  is  in  jthe  interest  of  every 
employable  personj  to  do  his  fair  share 
of  work. 

THE   OPERATION    O^   THE   NEW    .^PTHOACB 

1.  We  would  asstire  an  income  founda- 
tion throughout  every  section  of  America 


for  all  parents  who  cannot  adequately 
support  themselves  and  their  children. 
For  a  family  of  four  with  less  than  $1,000 
income,  this  payment  would  be  $1,600  a 
year;  for  a  family  of  four  with  $2,000 
income,  this  payment  would  supplement 
that  income  by  $960  a  year. 

Under  the  present  welfare  system, 
each  State  provides  "Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children,"  a  program 
we  propose  to  replace.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment shares  the  cost,  but  each  State 
establishes  key  eligibility  rules  and  de- 
termines how  much  income  support  will 
be  provided  to  poor  families.  The  result 
has  been  an  uneven  and  unequal  system. 
The  1969  benefits  average  for  a  family  of 
four  is  $171  a  month  across  the  Nation, 
but  individual  State  averages  range  from 
$263  down  to  $39  a  month. 

A  new  Federal  minimum  of  $1,600  a 
year  cannot  claim  to  provide  comfort  to 
a  family  of  four,  but  the  present  low  of 
$468  a  year  cannot  claim  to  provide  even 
the  basic  necessities. 

The  new  system  would  do  away  with 
the  inequity  of  very  low  benefit  levels  in 
some  States,  and  of  State-by-State  var- 
iations in  eligibility  tests,  by  establishing 
a  Federally-financed  income  floor  with  a 
national  definition  of  basic  eligibility. 

States  will  continue  to  carry  an  im- 
portant responsibility.  In  30  States  the 
Federal  basic  payment  will  be  less  than 
the  present  levels  of  combined  Federal 
and  State  payments.  These  States  will  be 
required  to  maintain  the  current  level  of 
benefits,  but  in  no  case  will  a  State  be 
required  to  spend  more  than  90%  of  its 
present  welfare  cost.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment will  not  only  provide  the 
"floor,"  but  it  will  assume  10%  of  the 
benefits  now  being  paid  by  the  States  as 
their  part  of  welfare  costs. 

In  20  States,  the  new  payment  would 
exceed  the  present  average  benefit  pay- 
ments, in  some  cases  by  a  wide  margin. 
In  these  States,  where  benefits  are  low- 
est and  poverty  often  the  most  severe, 
the  payments  will  raise  benefit  levels 
subtantially.  For  5  years,  every  State  will 
be  required  to  continue  to  spend  at  least 
half  of  what  they  are  now  spending  on 
welfare,  to  supplement  the  Federal  base. 
For  the  typical  "welfare  family"— a. 
mother  with  dependent  children  and  no 
outside  income — the  new  system  would 
provide  a  basic  national  minimimi  pay- 
ment. A  mother  with  three  small  children 
would  be  assured  an  annual  income  of  at 
least  $1,600. 

For  the  family  headed  by  an  employed 
father  or  working  mother,  the  same  basic 
benefits  would  be  received,  but  $60  per 
month  of  earnings  would  be  "disregard- 
ed" in  order  to  make  up  the  costs  of 
working  and  provide  a  strong  advan- 
tage in  holding  a  job.  The  wage  earner 
could  also  keep  50%  of  his  benefits  as  his 
earnings  rise  above  that  $60  per  month. 
A  family  of  four.  In  which  the  father 
earns  $2,000  in  a  year,  would  receive  pay- 
ments of  $960,  for  a  total  income  of 
$2,960. 

For  the  aged,  the  blind  and  the  dis- 
abled, the  present  system  varies  benefit 
levels  from  $40  per  month  for  an  aged 
person  in  one  State  to  $145  per  month 
for  the  blind  in  another.  The  new  sys- 


tem would  establish  a  minimum  pay- 
ment of  $65  per  month  for  all  three  of 
these  adult  categories,  with  the  Federal 
government  contributing  the  first  $50 
and  sharing  In  payments  above  that 
amount.  This  will  raise  the  share  of  the 
financial  burden  borne  by  the  Federal 
government  for  payments  to  these  adults 
who  cannot  support  themselves,  and 
should  pave  the  way  for  benefit  increases 
in  many  States. 

For  the  single  adult  who  is  not  handi- 
capped or  aged,  or  for  the  married  couple 
without  children,  the  new  system  would 
not  apply.  Food  stamps  would  continue  to 
be  available  up  to  $300  per  year  per  per- 
son, according  to  the  plan  I  outlined  last 
May  in  my  message  to  the  Congress  on 
the  food  and  nutrition  needs  of  the  popu- 
lation in  poverty.  For  dependent  families 
there  will  be  an  orderly  substitution  of 
food  stamps  by  the  new  direct  monetary 
payments. 

2.  The  new  approach  would  end  the 
blatant  unfairness  of  the  welfare  system 
In  over  half  the  States,  families  headed 
by  unemployed  men  do  not  qualify  for 
public  assistance.  In  no  State  does  a 
family  headed  by  a  father  working  full- 
time  receive  help  in  the  current  welfare 
system,  no  matter  how  little  he  earns.  As 
we  have  seen,  this  approach  to  depend- 
ency has  Itself  been  a  cause  of  depend- 
ency. It  results  in  a  policy  that  tends  to 
force  the  father  out  of  the  house. 

The  new  plan  rejects  a  policy  that 
undermines  family  life.  It  would  end  the 
substantial  financial  incentives  to  deser- 
tion. It  would  extend  eligibility  to  all  de- 
pendent families  with  children,  without 
regard  to  whether  the  family  is  headed 
by  a  man  or  a  woman.  The  effects  of  these 
changes  upon  human  behavior  would  be 
an  increased  will  to  work,  the  survival 
of  more  marriages,  the  greater  stability 
of  families.  We  are  determined  to  stop 
passing  the  cycle  of  dependency  from 
generation  to  generation. 

The  most  glaring  inequity  in  the  old 
welfare  system  is  the  exclusion  of 
families  who  are  working  to  pull  them- 
selves out  of  poverty.  Families  headed 
by  a  non-worker  often  receive  more  from 
welfare  than  families  headed  by  a  hus- 
band working  full-time  at  very  low 
wages.  This  has  been  rightly  resented  by 
the  working  poor,  for  the  rewards  are 
just  the  opposite  of  what  they  should  be. 
3.  The  new  plan  would  create  a  much 
stronger  incentive  to  work. 

For  people  now  on  the  welfare  rolls, 
the  present  system  discourages  the  move 
from  welfare  to  work  by  cutting  benefits 
too  fast  and  too  much  as  earnings  be- 
gin. The  new  system  would  encourage 
work  by  allowing  the  new  ux>rker  to  re- 
tain the  first  of  $720  of  his  yearly  earn- 
ings without  any  benefit  reduction. 

For  people  already  working,  but  at 
poverty  wages,  the  present  system  often 
encourages  nothing  but  resentment  and 
an  incentive  to  quit  and  go  on  relief 
where  that  would  pay  more  than  work. 
The  new  plan,  on  the  contrary,  would 
provide  a  supplement  that  will  help  a 
low-wage  worker— .struggling  to  make 
ends  meet — achieve  a  higher  standard 
of  living. 

For  an  employable  person  who  just 
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chooses  not  to  work,  neither  the  present 
system  nor  the  one  we  propose  would 
support  him,  though  both  would  continue 
to  support  other  dependent  members  in 
his  family. 

However,  a  welfare  mother  with  pre- 
school children  should  not  face  benefit 
reductions  if  she  decides  to  stay  home. 
It  is  not  our  intent  that  mothers  of  pre- 
school children  must  accept  work.  Those 
who  can  work  and  desire  to  do  so.  how- 
ever, should  h^ve  the  opportunity  for 
jobs  and  job  training  and  access  to  day 
care  centers  for  their  children;  this  will 
enable  them  to  support  themselves  after 
their  children  are  grown. 

A  family  with  a  member  who  gets  a  job 
would  be  permitted  to  retain  all  of  the 
first  $60  monthly  income,  amounting  to 
$720  per  year  for  a  regular  worker,  with 
no  reduction  of  Federal  payments.  The 
incentive  to  work  in  this  provision  is  ob- 
vious. But  there  is  another  practical 
reason:  Going  to  work  costs  money.  Ex- 
penses such  as  clothes,  transportation, 
personal  care.  Social  Security  taxes  and 
loss  of  income  from  odd  jobs  amount  to 
substantial  costs  for  the  average  family. 
Since  a  family  does  not  begin  to  add  to 
its  net  income  until  it  surpasses  the  cost 
of  working,  in  fairness  this  amount 
should  not  be  subtracted  from  the  new 
payment. 

After  the  first  $720  of  Income,  the  rest 
of  the  earnings  wUl  result  in  a  systematic 
reduction  in  payments. 

I  believe  the  vast  majority  of  poor 
people  in  the  United  States  prefer  to 
work  rather  than  have  the  government 
support  their  families.  In  1968,  600,000 
families  left  the  welfare  rolls  out  of  an 
average  caseload  of  1,400,000  during  the 
year,  showing  a  considerable  turnover, 
much  of  it  voluntary. 

However,  there  may  be  some  who  fail 
to  seek  or  accept  work,  even  with  the 
strong  incentives  and  training  opportuni- 
ties that  ill  be  provided.  It  would  not 
be  fair  to  those  who  willingly  work,  or 
to  all  taxpayers,  to  allow  others  to  choose 
Idleness  when  opportunity  is  available. 
Thus,  they  must  accept  training  oppor- 
tunities and  jobs  when  offered,  or  give 
up  their  right  to  the  new  payments  for 
themselves.  No  able-bodied  person  will 
have  a  "free  ride"  in  a  nation  that  pro- 
vides opportunity  for  training  and  work. 
4.  The  bridge  from  welfare  to  work 
should  be  buttressed  by  training  and 
child  care  programs.  For  many,  the  in- 
centives to  work  in  this  plan  would  be  all 
that  is  necessary.  However,  there  are 
other  situations  where  these  incentives 
need  to  be  supported  by  measures  that 
will  overcome  other  barriers  to  employ- 
ment. 

/  propose  that  funds  be  provided  for 
expanded  training  and  job  development 
programs  so  that  an  additional  150,000 
welfare  recipients  can  become  jobworthy 
during  the  first  year. 

Manpower  training  is  a  basic  bridge 
to  work  for  poor  people,  especially  people 
with  limited  education,  low  skills  and 
limited  job  experience.  Manpower  train- 
ing programs  can  provide  this  bridge  for 
many  of  our  poor.  In  the  new  Manpower 
Training  proposal  to  be  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress  this   week,   the   interrelationship 


with  this  new  approach  to  welfare  will 
be  apparent. 

/  am  also  requesting  authority,  as  a 
part  of  the  new  system,  to  provide  child 
care  for  the  450,000  children  of  the  150.- 
000  current  welfare  recipients  to  be 
trained. 

The  child  care  I  propose  is  more  than 
custodial.  This  Administration  is  com- 
mitted to  a  new  emphasis  on  child  de- 
velopment in  the  first  five  years  of  life. 
The  day  care  that  would  be  part  of  this 
plan  would  be  of  a  quality  that  will  help 
in  the  development  of  the  child  and  pro- 
vide for  its  health  and  safety,  and  would 
break  the  poverty  cycle  for  this  new  gen- 
eration. 

The  expanded  child  care  program 
would  bring  new  opportunities  along  sev- 
eral lines:  opportunities  for  the  further 
involvement  of  private  enterprise  in  pro- 
viding high  quality  child  care  service; 
opportunities  for  volunteers;  and  oppor- 
tunities for  training  and  employment  in 
child  care  centers  of  many  of  the  welfare 
mothers  themselves. 

I  am  requesting  a  total  of  $600  million 
additional  to  fund  these  expanded  train- 
ing programs  and  child  care  centers. 

5.  The  new  system  will  lessen  welfare 
red  tape  and  provide  administrative  cost 
savings.  To  cut  out  the  costly  investiga- 
tions so  bitterly  resented  as  "welfare 
snooping,"  the  Federal  payment  will  be 
based  upon  a  certification  of  income,  with 
spot  checks  sufficient  to  prevent  abuses. 
The  program  will  be  administered  on  an 
automated  basis,  using  the  information 
and  technical  experience  of  the  Social 
Sec\U"ity  Administration,  but,  of  course, 
will  be  entirely  separate  from  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund. 

The  States  would  be  given  the  option 
of  having  the  Federal  government  han- 
dle the  payment  of  the  State  supple- 
mental benefits  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
so  that  they  would  be  spared  their  pres- 
ent administrative  burdens  and  so  a 
single  check  could  be  sent  to  the  recipi- 
ent. These  simplifications  will  save  money 
and  eliminate  indignities;  at  the  same 
time,  welfare  fraud  will  be  detected  and 
lawbreakers  prosecuted. 

6.  This  new  departure  would  require 
a  substantial  initial  investment,  but  will 
yield  future  returns  to  the  Nation.  This 
transformation  of  the  welfare  system 
will  set  In  motion  forces  that  will  lessen 
dependency  rather  than  perpetuate  and 
enlarge  it.  A  more  productive  population 
adds  to  real  economic  growth  without 
inflation.  The  initial  investment  is 
needed  now  to  stop  the  momentum  of 
work-to-welfare,  and  to  start  a  new  mo- 
mentum in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  costs  of  welfare  benefits  for  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  have  been 
rising  alarmingly  the  past  several  years, 
increasing  from  $1  billion  in  1960  to  an 
estimated  $3.3  billion  in  1969.  of  which 
$1.8  billion  is  paid  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, and  $1.5  billion  is  psdd  by  the 
States.  Based  on  current  population  and 
income  data,  the  proposals  I  am  making 
today  will  increase  Federal  costs  during 
the  first  year  by  an  estimated  $4  billion, 
which  includes  $600  million  for  job 
training  and  child  care  centers. 


The  "start-up  costs"  of  Uftlng  many 
people  out  of  dependency  will  ultimately 
cost  the  taxpayer  far  less  than  the 
chronic  costs — in  dollars  and  in  national 
values — of  creating  a  permanent  under- 
class in  America. 

FROM  WELFARE  TO  WORK 

Since  this  administration  took  oCQce, 
members  of  the  Urban  Affairs  Council, 
including  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  other  key  advisers,  have 
been  working  to  develop  a  coherent, 
fresh  approach  to  welfare,  manpower 
training  and  revenue  sharing. 

I  have  outlined  our  conclusions  about 
an  important  component  of  this  ap- 
proach in  this  message ;  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  will  transmit  to  the  Congress  the 
proposed  legislation  after  the  summer 
recess. 

I  lu-ge  the  Congress  to  begin  its  study 
of  these  proposals  promptly  so  that  laws 
can  be  enacted  and  funds  authorized  to 
begin  the  new  system  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sound  budgetary  policy  must  be  main- 
tained in  order  to  put  this  plan  into 
effect — especially  the  portion  supple- 
menting the  wages  of  the  working  poor. 
With  the  establishment  of  the  new  ap- 
proach, the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity will  concentrate  on  the  important 
task  of  finding  new  ways  of  opening  eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  those  who  are  able 
to  work.  Rather  than  focusing  on  income 
support  activities,  it  must  find  means  of 
providing  opportunities  for  individuals 
to  contribute  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
capabilities,  and  of  developing  and  im- 
proving those  capabilities. 

This  would  be  the  effect  of  the  trans- 
formation of  welfare  into  "workfare."  a 
new  work-rewarding  system: 

For  the  first  time,  all  dependent  fam- 
ilies with  children  in  America,  regard- 
less of  where  they  live,  would  be  assured 
of  minimum  standard  payments  based 
upon  uniform  and  single  eligibility 
standards. 

For  the  first  time,  the  more  than  two 
million  families  who  make  up  the  "work- 
ing poor"  woUld  be  helped  toward  self- 
sufficiency  and  away  from  future  wel- 
fare dependency. 

For  the  first  time,  training  and  work 
opportunity  with  effective  incentives 
would  be  given  millions  of  families  who 
would  otherwise  be  locked  into  a  welfare 
system  for  generations. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  make  a  strong  contribu- 
tion toward  relieving  the  financial  bur- 
den of  welfare  payments  from  State 
governments. 

For  the  first  time,  every  dependent 
family  in  America  would  be  encouraged 
to  stay  together,  free  from  economic 
pressure  to  split  apart. 

These  are  far-reaching  effects.  They 
cannot  be  purchased  cheaply,  or  by 
piecemeal  efforts.  This  total  reform  looks 
in  a  new  direction;  it  requires  new  think- 
ing, a  new  spirit  and  a  fresh  dedication 
to  reverse  the  downhill  course  of  welfare. 
In  its  first  year,  more  than  half  the 
families  participating  in  the  program 
will  have  one  member  working  or  train- 
ing. 
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We  have  It  li  our  power  to  raise  the 
standard  of  llting  and  the  realizable 
hopes  of  mlllloas  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
By  providing  an  equal  chance  at  the 
starting  line,  wa  can  reinforce  the  tradi- 
tional American  spirit  of  self-reliance 
and  self- respect 

RiCHAHD  NrxoK. 

The  White  HiusE,  August  11,1969. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  MESSAGE   ON 
WELF^E  REFORM 

Mr.  GERALdIr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanlmoi^  consent  to  insert  my 
own  remarics  atl  this  point  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD  following  the  President's  message 
and  to  Include  ^  statement  made  by  me 
last  Friday  evening  subsequent  to  the 
President's  address. 

The  SPEAKEll.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I- strongly  agree  with  President  Nixon 
that  th»  present  welfare  system  is  a  com- 
plete failure  and  should  be  abolished.  I 
further  agree  with  him  that  it  is  far 
better  to  develob  an  entirely  new  sys- 
tem of  family  assistance  than  to  try  to 
patch  up  and  injprove  the  existing  sys- 
tem. I 

Mr.  Speaker,  president  Nixons  mes- 
sage on  family  assistance,  sent  to  the 
Congress  today.  Is  a  historic  document 
in  more  than  tlie  usual  sense.  It  is  a 
historic  declaration  because  It  breaks 
new  ground  in  the  history  of  American 
government  and  bur  attempts  to  perfect 
the  American  sydtem. 

There  are  seve^  features  in  the  Pres- 
ident's new  famil^r  assistance  plan  which 
I  believe  especially  commend  it  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  Congress. 

One  of  these  features  is  the  enlarge- 
ment of  opportunities  which  the  Presi- 
dent's family  assistance  plan  offers  to 
those  now  on  wdfare  but  able  to  work 
and  to  the  working  poor  who  need  an 
assist  to  enter  the  economic  mainstream 
of  this  country. 

Another  is  the  Emphasis  that  the  Pres- 
ident's plan  placfe  on  keeping  families 
together.  The  fariiily  Is  the  basic  build- 
ing block  of  our  society.  The  President's 
family  assistance  plan  furnishes  the 
foimdation  for  economically  deprived 
American  familiei  to  stay  together  and 
thus  serves  to  undergird  our  society  as 
a  whole.  ! 

Finally,  altliough  the  family  assistance 
plan  initially  would  cost  more  than  the 
present  welfare  sj^stem.  the  President's 
new  assistance  program  means  greater 
equity  for  the  taxdayer. 

We  are  telling  the  taxpayer  that  those 
who  are  able  to  wbrk  must  work  or  take 
training  if  they  aire  to  receive  Govern- 
ment assistance,  fexcept  In  the  case  of 
mothers  with  children  under  6. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon's  pro- 
gram is  a  bridge  to  full  opportunity  for 
the  able-bodied  weOfare  recipient  and  for 
the  working  poor  and  a  stride  toward 
equity  for  the  taxpayer. 

Looked  at  in  th*  aggregate,  the  Fam- 
ily assistance  prqgram  is  designed  to 
break  the  vicious  <Jycle  of  welfarism  and 


at  the  same  time  provide  those  who  can- 
not work  with  a  basic  economic  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all  Members  of 
Congress  recognize  that  the  present  wel- 
fare system  is  a  colossal  failure.  I  urge 
that  members  of  both  bodies  look  at  the 
President's  family  assistance  plan  as  the 
handle  which  will  enable  America  to  lift 
Itself  out  of  the  rut  of  welfarism  and  to 
move  ahead  to  a  brighter  day. 

Following  these  remarks  I  am  includ- 
the  text  of  a  statement  released  follow- 
ing the  President's  speech  last  Friday: 
Statement  by  Rep.  Gerald  R.  Pord,  R-Mich., 

REt£ASEO       rOLLOWINO       PRESIDENT       NiXON'S 

Speech  Pridat,  August  8,  1969 
I  believe  aU  Americans  will  welcome  the 
bold  new  Initiatives  outlined  by  President 
Nixon  last  F^day  night  as  a  move  to  relax 
the  muscle-bound  Federal  Government's 
stranglehold  on  people,  programs  and  money. 
What  I  see  In  the  President's  proposals  In 
the  areas  of  welfare,  manpower  training  and 
sharing  of  federal  revenue  with  the  states 
and  cities  Is  an  attempt  to  make  government 
at  all  levels  work  better  for  all  the  people  of 
America. 

The  course  the  President  has  charted  is  a 
far  better  way  of  solving  problems  in  Amer- 
ica than  the  path  we  have  been  pursuing. 

I  would  describe  the  President's  welfare 
plans  as  Family  Assistance  Reform,  or  FAR, 
because  I  see  his  proposals  for  welfare  reform 
lifting  economically  handicapped  Americans 
out  of  the  slough  of  despair  and  placing  them 
on  a  road  to  a  better  life. 

F.VR  Is  an  effort  to  give  every  American 
able  to  work  the  incentive  to  work,  the 
desire  to  stand  on  his  own  two  feet.  For  the 
first  time,  if  the  President's  proposals  are 
enacted.  It  would  always  pay  an  American 
to  work  instead  of  going  on  welfare.  This  Is 
the  true  spirit  of  America. 

The  old  welfare  system  born  in  the  depres- 
sion days  of  the  Thirties  perpetuates  welfar- 
ism and  kills  decency  in  man.  In  addition,  it 
taxes  working  Americans  so  that  others  may 
live  In  idleness.  Uke  the  tax  reform  bill  Just 
passed  by  the  House,  President  Nixon's  wel- 
fare reform  program  wlU  be  a  great  leap 
forward  for  the  taxpayer. 

I  also  applaud  the  President's  plans  to  re- 
organize Federal  manpower  training  pro- 
grams to  make  them  perform  better  and  to 
give  the  States  and  localities  the  opportunity 
to  operate  them  In  a  manner  geared  to  local 
needs. 

Establishing  innovation  as  the  primary 
role  of  the  OfiSce  of  Economic  Opporttmity  In 
the  war  against  poverty  also  will  serve  to 
promote  our  national  objectives. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  over- 
all theme  of  the  President's  message  to  the 
people — that  of  a  New  Federalism,  the  plac- 
ing of  more  power  and  responsibility  in  the 
hands  of  the  States  and  the  cities. 

If  the  States  and  cities  are  to  assume  more 
responsibility,  they  must  have  more  funds. 
Sharing  of  Federal  revenue  with  them  is  the 
best  way  to  solve  the  many  domestic  prob- 
lems which  coiLfront  us. 

Overall,  the  proposals  outlined  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  tonight  represent  human  Invest- 
ment— an  Investment  in  people  and  for  peo- 
ple— which  will  redound  to  the  great  good 
of  the  country. 


Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  express  my  enthusiasm  and  support 
for  the  President's  new  welfare  system, 
which  in  many  respects  constitutes  the 
farthest-reaching  piece  of  domestic  leg- 
islation in  35  years.  As  my  colleagues  well 
know,  the  existing  welfare  system  does 
more  harm  than  it  does  good,  promotes 
gross  inequities,  disrupts  families  and 


defeats  the  very  purposes  that  gave  rise 
to  it. 

I  believe  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  the 
existing  welfare  system  is  liked  by  no 
one.  Republican  or  Democrat,  liberal  or 
conservative,  rich  or  poor.  The  President 
has  responded  to  that  widespread  discon- 
tent with  a  humane  new  program  that 
promotes  family  stability  and  removes 
many  inequities  while  at  the  same  time 
reaffirming  the  importance  of  work. 

This  is  not  a  welfare  plan  designed  to 
subsidize  the  lazy  and  the  inept.  It  is  in- 
tended to  make  it  possible  for  ablebodied 
persons  to  work,  while  simultaneously 
providing  the  elements  of  a  decent  life 
for  those  who  cannot,  especially  the 
young  and  the  disabled. 

Americans  have  long  agreed  that  they 
dislike  the  existing  welfare  system.  It  is 
my  profound  hope  that  they  can  agree  on 
the  merits  of  the  President's  proposal.  In 
my  own  judgment,  it  is  an  historic  move, 
one  to  which  its  supporters  will  look  back 
in  the  coming  decades  with  pride  and 
satisfaction. 

It  is  true  that  the  new  program  will 
cost  a  good  deal.  But,  as  the  President 
so  prophetically  observed : 

If  we  fall  to  make  this  investment  in  work 
incentives  now,  if  we  merely  try  to  pwtch  up 
the  system  here  and  there,  we  wUl  only  be 
pouring  good  money  after  bad  In  ever-in- 
creasing amounts. 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  families 
which  receive  public  assistance  do  not 
include  any  member  who  Is  able  to  work. 
Many  more  do  include  members  who 
either  can  work  or  who  could,  if  training, 
child  care  and  similar  services  were 
available  to  them.  Work  and  training 
programs  were  authorized  under  the 
Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  the  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Amendments  of  1967.  While 
these  have  had  some  success  they  have 
been  available  on  a  limited  scale  and 
primarily  in  the  form  of  separate  proj- 
ects for  welfare  recipients. 

The  new  approach  to  welfare — family 
assistance — strongly  emphasizes  training 
and  work.  Instead  of  setting  up  separate 
programs  and  projects  for  welfare  recip- 
ients it  would  mandate  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  use  all  the  manpower  train- 
ing programs  at  his  disposal  to  provide 
the  needed  training  and  placement.  Suf- 
ficient fimding  would  be  authorized  to 
permit  the  participation  of  a  vastly  in- 
creased number  of  welfare  recipients  in 
manpower  programs  which  would  them- 
selves be  strengthened  by  the  proposed 
Manpower  Training  Act.  The  Secretary- 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
be  given  the  responsibility  and  the  appro- 
priation authorizations  for  the  needed 
supporting  services  such  as  day  care  to 
make  these  programs  effective.  The  plan 
is  designed  to  assure  maximum  training, 
placement,  employment  and  upgrading 
all  skills. 

As  the  President  indicated,  the  only 
way  we  can  end  poverty  In  America  is 
to  work  our  way  out.  This  new  plan— 
"workfare.  not  welfare"— is  designed  to 
start  a  new  movement  toward  self-sup- 
port in  America,  and  deserves  working 
support  by  the  American  people. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
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proposals  President  Nixon  has  made  on 
domestic  policy  represent  an  historic 
breakthrough  on  at  least  two  fronts:  in 
reforming  the  way  in  which  Govtmment 
helps  the  poor,  and  in  i-eforming  Gov- 
ernment itself. 

In  the  short  nm,  his  proposal  to  abolish 
the  present  welfare  system  and  substitute 
the  new  family  assistance  plan  is  more 
dramatic;  in  the  long  run,  the  beginning 
he  proposed  on  a  "new  federalism"  may 
prove  even  more  significant 

The  present  welfare  system  is  a  disas- 
ter, and  the  disaster  grows  worse  all  the 
time;  as  the  President  noted,  if  present 
trends  continue  another  4  million  peo- 
ple will  be  added  to  the  welfare  rolls  by 
1975.  The  worst  part,  however,  is  not  its 
size  but  its  futiUty.  The  new  family  as- 
sistance plan  at  last  ofifers  a  way  out  of 
the  welfare  morass.  With  its  work  re- 
quirement, its  work  incentives,  its  ex- 
panded job  training  and  day  care  centers, 
it  represents  a  comprehensive  effort  to 
start  moving  people  away  from  depend- 
ency and  toward  self-sufficiency. 

With  his  manpower  and  revenue  shar- 
ing proposals,  the  President  gave  con- 
crete evidence  that  he  really  means  to  re- 
verse the  massive  trend  toward  central- 
ization that  marked  the  middle  third  of 
the  century:  that  after  about  36  years  of 
chipping  away  at  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernments, eroding  their  power  and  un- 
dercutting their  authority,  he  means  to 
start  strengthening  them  again.  This  can 
be  the  key  to  saving  America  from  the 
prospect,  which  has  loomed  larger  year 
by  year,  of  governmental  paralysis.  If 
America's  Government  structure  is  to 
survive  through  the  1970's  as  an  effective 
instnmient.  President  Nixon's  "new  fed- 
eralism" will  be  what  gives  it  life. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, finally,  we  have  an  approach  to  wel- 
fare that  sets  right  four  great  wrongs. 

Wrong  No.  1  is  that  a  dependent  family 
in  one  State  gets  much  more  in  benefits 
than  a  family  in  a  poorer  State.  That 
wide  difference  would  now  be  narrowed, 
which  should  help  slow  down  the  migra- 
tion into  the  slums  of  big  cities. 

Wrong  No.  2  is  the  requirement  that  a 
man  be  out  of  the  house  in  order  for 
families  to  receive  payments — this  has 
had  the  effect  of  providing  an  economic 
incentive  to  desertion.  This  would  be 
ended  by  the  new  approach  to  welfare. 

Wrong  No.  3  is  the  fact  that  a  family 
could  often  get  more  from  welfare  than 
from  working:  this  has  been  rightly  re- 
sented by  the  "working  poor,"  who  labor 
while  they  see  some  others  loaf  when  they 
could  be  working.  Family  assistance — 
•'workfare" — ends  this  unfairness  with 
wage  supplements  to  low-income  workers. 
Wrong  No.  4  is  the  wrong  to  the  tax- 
payer, who  has  had  to  support  ever- 
growing welfare  costs  in  a  period  of  high 
employment.  Under  the  new  plan,  there 
is  a  work-or-training  requirement  for 
every  able-bodied  person  whose  children 
are  beyond  the  preschool  age.  when 
transportation  and  day  care  is  provided. 
This  is  indeed  a  new  direction  for  a 
welfare  system  that  has  failed  the  Na- 
tion and  failed  the  poor.  The  start-up 
costs  are  high — but  they  are  necessary 
to  set  new  standards  and  new  incentives 


for  Americans  to  get  the  training  they 
need  for  jobs  that  wUl  let  them  live  lives 
of  productivity  and  dignity. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  Just 
20  years  ago  that  Senator  Robert  Taft 
msule  the  following  comment  about  op- 
portunity in  America.  He  said: 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  feel 
that  with  the  high  production  of  which  we 
are  now  capable,  there  is  enough  left  over 
to  prevent  extreme  hardship,  to  give  to  all  a 
minimum  standard  of  decent  living  and  to 
all  children  a  fair  opportunity  to  get  a  start 
In  life. 

"A  minimum  standard,"  and  a  "fair 
opportunity  to  get  a  start  in  life":  these 
are  cardinal  principles  in  President  Nix- 
on's new  strategy  to  help  those  in  need. 
The  package  which  the  President  an- 
nounced does  not  help  people  who  can 
help  themselves:  it  helps  people  to  help 
themselves.  It  does  not  provide  a  bed  of 
roses  for  anyone,  but  it  does  provide  a 
minimum  standard  for  everyone.  It  does 
not  lead  people  by  the  hand  through 
their  lives,  but  it  does  give  every  child 
the  chance  to  get  a  start  in  life.  And  if 
we  can  do  this  much,  then  the  human 
spark  which  now,  as  the  President  put 
it,  is  so  often  stifled  by  the  heavy  bur- 
dens of  poverty,  will  be  fanned  into 
flame.  Then  our  whole  society  will  be  the 
beneficiary. 

The  alternative  to  the  President's  sys- 
tem is  to  continue  the  present  system, 
one  which  is  highly  expensive  both  in 
financial  and  in  human  terms.  And  while 
the  present  system  grows  bigger  and  big- 
ger every  year,  with  no  promise  of  a 
reversal  in  that  trend,  the  President's 
program  will  grow  smaller  and  smaller 
as  the  early  investment  in  people  begins 
tc  pay  off. 

Under  President  Nixon's  program,  it 
pays  for  poor  people  to  work.  Under  the 
President's  program,  it  will  be  far  easier 
for  poor  people  to  train  for  new  jobs. 
Under  the  President's  proposal,  an  entire 
office  of  the  Federal  Government  will 
experiment  with  new  ways  to  put  peo- 
ple back  on  their  feet.  And  under  the 
President's  proposal,  the  energies  of 
State  and  local  governments  will  be 
released  to  deal  with  problems  in  the 
most  effective  way,  at  the  grass  roots 
level. 

Together,  this  package  of  reforms  rep- 
resents a  conceptual  breakthrough  of 
the  sort  we  have  not  seen  in  govern- 
ment in  several  decades.  I  believe  the 
President's  new  policy  will  be  viewed 
many  years  from  now  as  a  watershed 
moment  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
a  moment  when  the  prestige  and  au- 
thority of  the  President  was  put  on  the 
line  in  support  of  a  bold  new  approach 
to  government. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  introduction  of  his  "responsi- 
ble federalism"  represents  an  historic 
tui-ning  point.  He  addressed  himself  di- 
rectly to  the  central  crisis  confronting 
America  today :  the  crisis  of  government, 
and  of  confidence  in  government. 

The  disastrous  failure  of  the  present 
welfare  system  is  only  a  symptom  of  this 
larger  ciisis.  Appropriately,  it  was  in  the 
context  of  an  approach  to  the  larger 
crisis  that  he  proposed  a  replacement  of 
the  old  welfare  system. 


For  a  third  of  a  century,  as  the  Presi- 
dent noted,  power  has  been  flowing  from 
the  States  and  the  people  to  Washington. 
The  result  has  been  a  drastic  imbalance. 
The  Federal  Government  has  acquired 
more  functions  than  it  can  handle.  States 
and  localities,  with  their  power  restricted, 
their  authority  undermined,  theii-  funds 
drained,  have  been  left  without  the  ca- 
pacity to  govern  effectively. 

As  the  demands  increase  on  govern- 
ment at  all  levels,  it  becomes  vitally  im- 
portant that  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment be  sorted  out,  and  distributed  in 
such  a  way  that  each  function  gets  the 
attention  it  requires — which  means  mak- 
ing more,  not  less,  use  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  run  those  activities  they 
can  nm  effectively.  At  the  same  time, 
they  have  to  be  given  the  authority  and 
the  fimds  to  do  the  job. 

The  President's  precedent-shattering 
proposal  to  shift  administration  of  the 
Nation's  manpower  programs  to  States 
and  localities  shows  that  decentraliza- 
tion is  possible.  His  proposal  for  a  start 
on  revenue-sharing  shows  that  he  is  in 
earnest  about  giving  States  and  localities 
the  means  to  govern  effectively.  The  new 
federalism — breaking  up  massive  prob- 
lems into  manageable  pieces,  and  freeing 
the  Fedei-al  Government  to  concentrate 
on  those  activities  which  only  it  can 
manage — is  the  pattern  needed  for  this 
final  third  of  the  century.  The  time  to 
begin  it  is  now.  and  the  President  should 
be  commended  for  having  the  vision  to 
see  this  and  the  courage  to  propose  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  in  his  Friday  night  message 
to  the  Nation,  outlined  a  broad  new  ap- 
proach to  dealing  with  some  of  our  ur- 
gent domestic  problems.  There  are  many 
thought  provoking  and  exciting  facets 
to  this  message  and  today  we  have  heard 
some  thoughtful  comments  on  some  of 
these  proposals. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  at  the  Presi- 
dents  plan  to  share  a  greater  measure 
of  responsibility  and  revenues  with  State 
and  local  governments.  I  have  long  been 
concerned  that  our  States  are  sending 
too  much  tax  money  to  Washington  and 
receiving  too  little  service  in  return. 

The  President  pointed  to  the  frustra- 
tions felt  by  many  when  he  said : 

A  third  of  a  century  of  centralizing  power 
and  responsibility  in  Washington  has  pro- 
duced a  bureaucratic  monstrosity,  cumber- 
some, unresponsive  and  ineffective. 

Revenue  sharing  is  a  sound  means  of 
restoring  confidence  of  people  in  the 
ability  of  government  to  cope  with 
growing  social  ills.  Returning  a  portion 
of  the  Federal  tax  revenues  to  our  States 
and  cities  will  help  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  bring  government  closer  to  the 
people.  I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
President's  desire  to  attach  few  strings 
to  these  revenues.  This  will  permit  local 
governments,  which  are  best  able  to 
identify  the  needs  of  their  citizens,  to 
use  funds  to  solve  their  most  pressing 
problems. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  decentralized 
government.  I  commend  the  President 
for  his  bold  proposal  to  share  responsi- 
bility and  revenue  with  the  States  and 
municipalities. 
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Mr.  LANDOREdE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  approach  to  solving  the 
problems  of  our  Nations  disadvantaged 
and  underprivileged  deserves  the  en- 
thusiastic interest  and  support  of  all 
Americans.  I  hope  that  our  citizens  can 
see  Inside  the  necessarily  complex  struc- 
ture of  this  program  the  foundation  of 
human  dignity  ahd  constructive  work 
that  it  rests  on.  li  is  a  thoughtful,  far- 
reaching  and  sensitive  response  to  the  in- 
equities and  failures  of  the  existing  wel- 
fare program  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  Mas  called  for  a  basic 
payment  to  those  American  families  who 
are  unable  to  card  for  themselves.  This 
1"  not  another  Federal  giveaway  program 
that  taxes  the  hard-working  American 
citizen  and  gives  it  to  those  who.  al- 
though able  to  eartt  a  living,  refuse  to  do 
so.  Rather,  it  requires  those  able-bodied 
citizens  seeking  aii  to  register  for  work 
or  job  training  arid  to  accept  suitable 
jobs  when  availably. 

Also,  the  President's  plan  will  provide 
significant  fiscal  rtelief  for  sorely  bur- 
dened State  governinents.  And.  most  im- 
portantly, the  President's  plan  will  finally 
make  it  possible  fdr  families  to  remain 
together  and  for  \)^ork  to  be  attractive 
and  feasible. 

The  old  system  kvas  Intended  to  aid 
"dependent  children."  Yet  it  harmed 
them  more  than  it  helped,  for  it  encour- 
aged fathers  to  abindon  their  families, 
for  low  income  families  to  move  into 
often  hostile  new  places  because  of  finan- 
cial inequities  in  their  old  abodes,  and 
for  the  children  themselves  to  suffer  a 
series  of  indignltiesland  cruelties. 

The  President's  plan  will  enable  fami- 
lies to  remain  together,  and  will  enable 
them  in  large  numbers  to  get  off  the  re- 
lief rolls,  as  the  President  said,  and  onto 
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the  center  in  Washington  and  back  to 
the  people  where  it  belongs. 

It  sets  national  standards  of  fairness 
and  national  goals  of  compassion  and 
dignity,  but  it  places  the  responsibility 
and  the  cai>abllity  for  carrying  these  out 
in  the  hands  of  State  and  local  author- 
ities, most  directly  answerable  to  the 
people. 

The  new  federalism  encourages  local 
participation  in  training  programs  and 
day  care  centers;  it  stimulates  the  abil- 
ity of  local  government  to  be  responsive 
to  local  needs  through  the  much-talked 
about  but  never  before  accomplished 
technique  of  revenue  sharing. 

It  relys  on  people  to  be  self-reliant — 
and  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  be 
that  way.  Under  family  assistance,  the 
emphasis  is  on  work  and  training,  rather 
than  on  generations  of  handouts.  And 
the  working  poor  for  the  first  time  have 
the  chance  to  pull  themselves  out  of 
poverty. 

The  new  federalism  is  a  reflection  of 
the  true  character  of  the  American  peo- 
ple: generous  and  compassionate  toward 
the  helpless  and  the  dependent;  im- 
patient with  the  indolent;  and  con- 
cerned that  every  man  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  the  most  of  himself  and  his 
family. 


Institute  a  "job  and  Income  strategy" 
that  win  break  the  line  of  dependency 
that  has  been  fostered  for  so  long  and 
begin  to  bring  millions  of  Americans  into 
the  economic  mainstream  of  this  coun- 
try. I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will  take 
this  opportunity. 


PRESIDENTS    PROPOSALS    ON   THE 
WELFARE   SYSTEM 


but  eminently  de- 
;izens  known  as  the 


payrolls.  At  the  sarte  time,  it  will  assist 
that  long-neglected 
serving  group  of  ci ; 
"working  poor." 

I  believe  the  Pres  dent  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  propc  sing  a  plan  that  en 
couffages  individual  initiative  and  work 
as  a  substitute  for  ;he  endless  outright 
Federal  giveaway  pi  ograms  proposed  by 


past  administrations 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


rem;  irks 


Mr.  GERALD  R 
I  ask  unanimous  coiisent 
bers  may  have  5  legi^tive 
to  extend  their 
President's  address 

The  SPEAKER.  Li 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection 


Ji'ORD.  Ml-.  Speaker, 
that  all  Mem- 
days  in  which 
concerning  the 
on  welfare  reform, 
there  objection  to 
from  Mich- 
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aslied 


addrei^s 
revise 


(Mr.    BROCK 
permission  to 
minute  and   to 
remarks.) 

Mr.    BROCK. 
Nixon's    new    federalism 
flow  of  power  in  Ajoerica 


Mr 


S  NEW   DOMES- 
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THE     AMERICAN 


and  was  given 
the  House  for  1 
and  extend  his 


Speaker,   Richard 

reverses    the 

'. — away  from 


PRESIDENT'S    PROPOSAL    ON    THE 
WELFARE  SYSTEM 


(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  his  dramatic  new  approach 
to  domestic  problems.  President  Nixon 
has  offered  the  most  innovative  package 
of  proposals  that  this  country  has  seen 
in  35  years.  We  have  all  known  for  a  long 
time  that  the  welfare  system  had  to  be 
revised  We  have  known  that  the  disor- 
ganized maze  of  manpower  programs 
needed  to  be  consolidated.  We  have 
known  that  State  and  local  governments 
were  headed  toward  fiscal  disaster.  Fi- 
nally, we  have  known  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  was  in  need  of 
change.  Many  people  thought  that  ac- 
complishing these  tasks  alone  would  take 
the  administration  a  full  4  years  and 
these  same  people  have  been  quick  to  say 
that  nothing  has  been  done.  We  now  see 
that  they  were  wrong  on  both  counts. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  domestic 
program  that  is  both  coordinated  and 
sensible.  The  welfare  reform  is  directly 
tied  to  a  work  requirement  and  job  train- 
ing program.  Both  the  revenue  sharing 
proposal  and  the  welfare  reform  will  pro- 
vide fiscal  relief  to  States  and  local  com- 
munities. Added  to  this  is  the  new  con- 
cept of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity as  an  incubator  for  new  and  dar- 
ing programs  that  will  risk  failure  with 
the  hope  of  gaining  even  greater  suc- 
cess. For  the  first  time  we  will  be  able  to 
see  how  each  program  relates  to  the 
other.  For  the  first  time  we  will  have  a 
domestic  program  in  which  one  part  does 
not  counteract  another.  This  alone  is  a 
great  accomplishment  of  social  policy. 
We  have  before  us  the  opportunity  to 


I  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  8  the  President  addressed  the 
Nation  to  outline  the  most  dramatic  pro- 
posals in  more  than  30  years  pertaining 
to  the  welfare  system  of  this  Nation.  He 
also  announced  far-reaching  major 
changes  in  Federal  programs  of  job 
training,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, and  Federal  tax  revenue  sharing 
with  State  and  local  governments. 

The  most  significant  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's welfare  proposals  is  that  millions 
of  Americans  will  no  longer  have  to  rely 
solely  on  welfare  checks.  Our  outdated 
welfare  system  has  discriminated  against 
the  working  poor  and  encouraged  able 
men  not  to  work  and  to  desert  their 
families.  The  system  of  doles  we  have 
called  welfare  has  perpetuated  genera- 
tions of  American  citizens  in  a  cycle  of 
dependency  on  government  which  ruins 
families  and  thwarts  efforts  to  either  find 
work  or  take  advantage  of  job  training. 
In  presenting  a  program  that  offers 
Incentives  to  work  rather  than  remain 
tied  to  the  welfare  umbilical  cord,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  touched  a  responsive  note 
in  all  Americans.  His  proposal  gives  hope 
to  the  recipients,  and  will  eventually  re- 
duce the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  who  must 
pay  the  bills.  How  much  longer  could  we 
have  gone  on  telling  Americans  willing 
to  work  and  support  their  governments 
that  they  had  an  obligation  to  provide 
for  those  unwilling  to  work? 

The  President's  proposal  for  revamp- 
ing the  job  training  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  also  one  of  far 
greater  consequences  than  simply  a  new 
approach  to  an  old  problem.  In  it  he  pro- 
poses to  reduce  some  30  Federal  pro- 
grams spread  throughout  government 
in  a  tangle  of  bureaucracy  to  one  pro- 
gram, thus  ending  in  this  area  the  trend 
of  ever-bigger  and  more  concentrated 
government  in  Washington. 

He  proposes  to  tiu-n  these  programs 
over  to  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments, where  the  problems  are  adjacent 
to  the  people  who  understand  them,  and 
who  know  what  Is  needed  to  solve  them. 
I  quote  the  President's  words  that  "we 
should  trust  the  American  capacity  for 
self-government  enough  to  try."  It  has 
been  this  capacity  that  has  been  the 
strength  of  our  democratic  system. 
Washington  has  usurped  this  capacity  in 
too  many  areas,  and  has  not  produced 
a  record  of  better  solutions  Now  it  is 
time  to  reverse  the  trend. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  ulti- 
mately the  most  profound  proposal  is 
Mr.  Nixon's  request  for  Federal  revenue 
sharing  with  the  State  and  local  govern- 
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ments.  America  has  too  many  complex 
problems  to  solve  to  continue  the  un- 
workable system  of  a  single  Washington- 
dictated  solution  to  many  unique  local 
problems.  Surely  the  record  of  the  last 
10  years  demonstrates  the  need  for  a 
t-lan  to  send  Federal  money  and  power 
back  to  local  governments  rather  than 
the  unsuccessful  recent  history  of  ever- 
growing Federal  promises  and  programs 
and  ever-shrinking  Federal  performance. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
give  these  proposals  of  the  President  its 
highest  consideration  in  an  effort  to  bring 
"practical"  solutions  to  these  problems 
confronting  America. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
with  amendments  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  Is  requested,  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  10107.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  exlsUng  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  Utle. 


REPORT  OP  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
STUDY  GROUP  TASK  FORCE  ON 
CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 

(Mr.  ROSENTHAL  asked  said  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  Imaginative  consiuner  pro- 
grams of  our  past  two  Presidents.  Each 
day  we  see  new  evidence  of  this  admin- 
istration's Indifference  to  consumer 
needs.  Seven  senior  FDA  scientists 
recently  reported: 

The  Federal  Government  Is  doing  a  groesly 
Inadequate  Job  of  protecting  consumes  from 
dangeroua  drugs,  contaminated  food,  and 
orther  hazardous  product*. 

Recognizing  the  legal  and  moral  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  Government  In  pro- 
tecting the  consumer,  the  task  force  on 
consumer  affairs  of  the  Democratic 
Study  Group  offers  the  Congress  and  the 
American  public  this  consimier  message. 

The  text  of  the  DSG  consumer  report 
follows: 

Report   of    the    Democratic    Studt    Group 
Task  Force  on  Consumer  Aitairs 

Repreeentatlve  Benjamin  S.  Roeenthal, 
Chairman;  BepresenUtlve  Joeeph  Karth, 
Vice  Chairman;  Rep.  Shirley  Chlsholm,  Rep. 
Bob  Eckhardt,  Rep.  Joshua  Ellberg,  Rep. 
Michael  A.  Pelghan,  R^.  James  M.  HanJey. 
Rep.  Jamee  J.  Howard.  Rep.  Torbert  Mac- 
donald.  Rep.  Abner  J.  Mlkva,  Rep.  Joseph  G. 
Mlnlsh.  Rep.  Patsy  T.  Mink,  Rep.  John  E. 
Moes.  Rep.  Richard  L.  Ottlnger.  Rep.  Neal 
Smith.  Rep.  Robert  O.  "Heman.  Rep.  Lester 

Wolff. 

1 — introduction 

since  the  days  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the 
President  haa  a«umed  the  responsibility  for 
presenting  Congress  with  broad  and  Innova- 
tive legislative  programs.  He  thus  fulfills  hlB 
constitutional  mandate  to  "recommend  to 
their  (congressional)  consideration  such 
measures  as  he  shaU  Judge  necessary  and 
expedient."  This  function  haa  been  most 
significantly  exemplified  in  tUe  Preeldencle* 


of  Woodrow  Wllaon.  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt. 
John  P.  Kennedy,  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnaon. 

One  of  the  newest  and  most  Important 
national  oommltments  so  proclaimed  by 
Presidential  message  pertains  to  consumer 
justice.  Our  last  two  Presidents  have  re- 
affirmed the  national  commitment  to  the 
pubUc  welfare  by  explicit  messages  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  protection  of  the  consumer 
Interest. 

President  Kennedy  delivered  the  first  mes- 
sage to  Congress  devoted  exclusively  to  pro- 
tecting the  consxuner  Interest  during  his 
second  month  In  office. 

On  February  5. 1964.  March  21. 1966,  Febru- 
ary 16.  1967.  and  February  6.  1968,  President 
Johnson  delivered  similar  messages  to  the 
Congress. 

afore  than  six  months  hare  passed  since 
President  Nixon  took  office.  ThU  Congress 
cannot  wait  any  longer  for  President  Nixon 
to  deliver  a  consumer  message. 

In  contrast  to  president  Kennedy's  recog- 
nition of  the  consumer's  dependency  on  gov- 
ernment protection  In  a  complex  market 
economy.  President  Nixon  has  stressed  self- 
reliance  as  a  primary  solution  to  constimer 
Injustices.  In  contrast  to  President  John- 
son's activism  on  behalf  of  the  consumer, 
President  Nixon's  Indifference  has  encour- 
aged lethargic  enforcement  of  existing  con- 
sumer laws. 

Apart  from  a  promising  beginning  by  the 
President's  second  appointee  as  his  Special 
Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs,  the  signposts 
from  this  Administration  point  to  a  dead  end 
for  the  consumer. 

The  historical  Imperative  for  consiuner 
legislative  direction  now  becomes  a  congres- 
sional duty.  Accordingly,  the  Task  Force  on 
Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Democratic  Study 
Group  offers  this  statement. 

n the  NIXON  RECORD  IN  CONSUMER 

aitairs:  program  cutbacks 


This  Administration's  Fiscal  1970  budget 
contains  significant  cutbacks  In  consumer 
programs  from  the  Johnson  requests  for 
Fiscal  1970.  A  review  of  the  Nixon  budget  for 
20  of  the  more  than  260  consumer  programs 
reveals  not  one  Increase  over  the  Johnson  re- 
quests, and  cuts  from  the  Johnson  requests 
In  several  programs.  The  cuts  exceed  $13  mil- 
lion, plus  an  additional  $26  million  In  grants 
to  states  and  communities  for  highway 
safety.  A  few  examples  of  these  cuts  are: 

An  18  percent  cttt  In  funds  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Consumer  Interests^ 
the  very  Committee  charged  with  planning 
and  developing  legislation  to  implement  the 
President's  consvuner  policies  and  objectives; 
A  6  percent  cut  to  Meat  and  Poultry  In- 
spection programs  at  a  time  when  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Is  not  meettog  Its 
responsibilities  under  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  of  1967;  _  ^ 

An  18  percent  cut  in  traffic  and  highway 
safety  funds  Including  grants  to  sUtes  and 
communities,  when  there  are  over  53,000 
auto  fatalities  and  4  mlUlon  tojvules  each 

year; 

A  5  percent  cut  In  the  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Department's  radiation  control 
program  although  serious  questions  are  be- 
ing raised  about  possible  hazards  from  color 
television  sets  and  microwave  ovens; 

A  100  percent  cut  In  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration's  funds  for  enforcement  of 
the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act, 
amounting  to  $66,000. 

ni THE  NIXON  RECORD   IN  CONSUMER   AFFAIRS: 

APPOINTMENT    AND    PROCRAMS 

We  find  a  conspicuous  failure  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  Cabtoet  to  act  decisively  on 
behalf  of  the  consiuner: 

The  Office  of  Consumer  Counsel  In  the 
Department  of  Justice  remains  vacant. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau  still  has  not  been  appointed. 

Although  Title  4  of  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  of  1966  directed  the  President 


to  establish  a  National  Commission  on  Con- 
sumer Ftoance  and  appoint  one-third  of  Its 
members,  the  President  has  failed  to  comply 
with  this  provision. 

President  Nixon  appointed  as  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  the  man  who  led  the 
National  Association  of  State  Departments 
of  Agriculture  In  a  bitter  fight  against  meat 
Inspection  legislation. 

The  President  has  not  sent  any  consumer 
legislation  to  Congress. 

Despite  the  Radiation  Control  Act's  Jan- 
uary 1.  1970  deadline,  for  promulgating  safety 
standards  for  all  electronic  products  which 
may  produce  a  radiation  hazard.  It  has  taken 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare six  months  to  appoint  an  advisory  com- 
mittee required  under  the  Act. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  has  not 
added  to  the  obviously  Inadequate  staff  of 
l-wo  employees  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Highway  Safety  who  are  charged  with  assur- 
ing that  the  million  foreign  autos  sold  to  the 
United  States  each  year  comply  with  hU  De- 
partment's safety  standards. 

The  SecreUrles  of  HEW  and  Commerce 
have  not  moved  with  dispatch  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  under  the  1967  amend- 
ments to  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  The 
Secretary  of  HEW  has  not  reported  to  the 
President  and  Congress  on  the  need  for  new 
flammablllty  standards,  contrary  to  the  re- 
quirements of  law. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  failed  to 
halt  the  numerous  Industry  violations  of 
pa/Ckage  size  agreements  under  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
failed  to  meet  Ite  responsibilities  under  the 
Natural  Gas  PipeUne  Safety  Act  of  1968. 
The  interim  safety  standards  which  the 
Department  has  established  are  In  effect  the 
same  standards  which  industry  Itself  had 
adopted  years  ago,  and  which  the  Act  found 
to  be  inadequate. 

By  not  requiring  contlnuoTis  Inspections 
of  fish  at  processtog  plants  to  his  fish  in- 
spection proposal  which  will  be  submitted  to 
Congress  shortly.  President  NUon  has  re- 
treated form  the  fish  Inspection  measure 
supported  by  the  previous  Administration 
and  has  seriously  weakened  the  Unpact  of 
such  legislation. 


IV.    THE    task   force    CONSUMER    PROGRAM 

A.  We  endorse  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  Federal  Agency  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  consumer. 

This  agency,  whether  a  full  Cabinet-level 
department  or  a  statutory  office,  should  per- 
form the  following  vital  functions. 

1.  Establish  better  coordination  and  direc- 
tion over  the  federal  consumer  apparatus; 

2  Vigorously  represent  the  consumer  view- 
point before  other  federal  agencies,  federal 
courts,  and  regulatory  agencies  In  matters 
or  proceedings  affecting  substantially  the  in- 
terest of  consumers; 

3.  Serve  as  a  central  clearing  house  for 
consumer  complaints; 

4.  Develop  and  disseminate  consumer  in- 
formation from  governmental  and  jM-lvate 
sources;  and 

5  Admtoister  those  programs  that  are 
transferred  by  Congress  to  the  agency  or 
department. 

In  the  Executive  Branch,  proliferation  of 
laws,  inadequate  funding,  and  a  general 
lack  of  commitment,  dictate  the  absolute 
need  for  a  statutory  consumer  agency. 

Despite  the  existence  of  the  Office  of  Spe- 
<ial  Consximer  AasUtant  to  tb«  President, 
the  consumer  vlewpotot  cannot  begto  to 
compete  for  attention  and  acceptance  to  the 
nation's  capital  (or  to  the  sUte  c^tals), 
with  those  of  other  special  toterest  groups. 
The  reason:  Other  groups  finance  cffecUve 
lobbyists  and  are  represented  by  CaUnet- 
level  departments  or  separate  government 
agencies.  r 

B.  We  endorse  legislation  that  would: 
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1.   EstabUgh   • 
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Prcktuct  Safety 


t>«nxianent  N«tlonftl  Oom- 
mlaalon  on  Produot  Safety. 

2.  Requir«  safety  closures  for  aU  drugs  and 
potentially  dangefous  products. 

3  Eliminate  dai^gerous  toys  from  the  mar- 
k.etplace.  | 

4.  Require  tire  manufacturers  to  comply 
with  federal  are  safety  standards  and  recall 
defecUve  producta  with  adequate  notice  to 
the  purchaser. 

rdpd  Safety 

5.  Require  continuous  Inspection  of  flsh 
processing  and  sto^ags  faculties.    ... 

6  Require  contlnuotis  Inspection  of  eggs 
at  processing  plantb. 

MeMcal  Safety 

7.  Require  generic  labeling  of  all  prescrip- 
tion drugs.  1 

8.  Establish  a  Federal  Drug  Compendium 
as  a  baalc  source  of  Information  on  drugs 
sold  In  the  marketplace. 

9.  Establish  a  national  center  to  test  the 
safety  and  efficacy  of  drugs,  within  the  De- 
partment of  HKW. 

10.  Require  pre-market  testing  of  dlag- 
noedc  medical  detlces  and  the  setting  of 
standards  to  inaura  their  safety  and  efficacy. 

Conaumer  Information  Availability 
tl.  R«qtilre  the  listing  of  the  unit  price 
Ottxertain  packaged  products. 

12.  Require  package  labeling  on  food  prod- 
ucts to  hare  a  cont(ent  analysis  of  their  nu- 
tritional value. 

13.  Require  the  release  of  test  data  on 
products  from  govejTiment  agencies. 

14.  EsUbliah  a  National  Consumer  Infor- 
mation Poundatlonj  to  administer  an  Info- 
tag  program. 

15.  Establish  a  Consumer  Federal  Register 
to  provide  the  pubfic  with  Information  on 
government  activity]  in  the  consumer  field. 

Protection  againsi  deception  and  fraud 
la.  Authorize  the  I  issuance  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Conmilssion  df  temporary  injunctions 
and  restraining  ordfers  to  stop  deception  in 
the  marketplace. 

17.  Permit  class  acfaons  based  on  violations 
of  state  or  federal  ctjnsumer  protection  laws. 

18.  Provide  for  aq  Investigation  of  unfair 
methods  of  competition  and  unfair  or  de- 
ceptive acts  in  the  I  home  Improvement  in- 
dustry. I 

19.  Give  consumer*  the  right  to  cancel  any 
purchase  from  a  dooB-to-door  salesman  with- 
in Ave  business  days  after  entering  the  trans- 
action. 

20.  Require  all  retell  outlets  that  deal  in 
trading  stamps  to  oiler  an  honest  cash  re- 
demption for  stamp^  to  customers. 

21.  Insure  effectlvei  warranty  protection  by 
requiring  manufactuters  to  repair  or  replace 
faulty  merchandise  ^t  no  cost  to  the  buyer. 

Ciedit 

22.  Enable  consuiiers  to  protect  them- 
selves against  errone^ous  credit  Information 
and  establish  safeguards  to  prevent  the  re- 


27.  Establish  safety  standards  for  the  pro- 
tection of  persons  engaged  In  potentially 
hasardous  occupations. 

28.  Establish  and  enforce  minimum  electric 
power  reliability  standards  and  require  Inter- 
connections among  neighboring  utilities. 

29.  Provide  additional  protection  for  the 
Investing  public  through  improved  federal 
and  Industry  regulation  of  securities  trans- 
actions and  mutual  fund  sales  commissions 
and  management  fees. 

30.  Enable  all  segments  of  the  populace 
to  have  reasonable  access  to  insurance 
against  all  types  of  risk  normally  covered  by 
Insurance  underwriters. 

V CONCLUSION 

This  program  Is  too  important  and  too 
urgent  for  further  delay.  We  are  In  the  midst 
of  a  consumer  revolution  which  confronts  the 
very  integrity  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

The  answer  of  this  AdmimstraUon  has 
been :  let  the  buyer  beware.  But  self-reliance 
Is  no  substitute  for  governmental  action. 
For  example,  can  a  housewife  protect  her- 
self and  her  family  from  foul  meat  and  poorly 
inspected  flsh — the  condition  of  which  can 
easUy  be  hidden  by  additives  and  adulter- 
ants? Can  the  patient  pre-test  medical 
devices  before  he  must  rely  on  them?  Can 
even  the  most  careful  shopper  protect  his 
famUy  against  flammable  fabrics  or  choose 
the  best  food  values  when  essential  informa- 
tion is  not  readily  available? 

We  reaffirm  these  basic  goals  of  the  con- 
simier  revolution — in  essence,  the  same  con- 
sumer rights  enunciated  by  President  Ken- 
nedy In  1962. 

The  consumer's  right  to  honest  and  rele- 
vant Information  on  products  he  buys;  he 
is  uiUikely  to  get  it  without  government  en- 
couragement and  direction  to  Industry. 

The  consumer's  right  to  a  full  and  complete 
choice  Hi  the  marketplace;  vigorous  competi- 
tion, overseen  by  truly  Independent  regula- 
tory agencies,  will  make  that  choice  avaUable. 
The  consumer's  right  to  representation  In 
government — his  only  recourse  to  redress  the 
balance  against  the  excesses  of  an  economy 
heavily  Influenced  by  producers. 

Finally,  the  consumer's  right  to  the  as- 
surance— before  purchase — of  safe  and  effec- 
tive products,  and  after  purchase  of  the 
reliability  of  product  guarantees. 

If  our  system  Is  to  prosper,  government 
must  provide  the  counterweight  to  an  uncon- 
trolled profit  motive.  If  the  consiimer  lacks 
justice  in  the  markelpUce.  the  free  enterprise 
system  has  failed — no  matter  which  company 
prospers  nor  how  large  our  Gross  National 
Product  Is. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  take  those  steps 
necessary  to  assure  a  system  of  Justice  for 
the  consumer  and  equity  in  the  marketplace. 
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The  basic  attitude  of  the  handbook's 
authors  toward  respect  for  and  observ- 
ance of  the  law  is  reflected  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages  taken  from  the  introduc- 
tion: 

The  "rights"  of  the  Constitution  have  little 
meaning  to  the  cop  on  the  beat,  who  Is  en- 
gaged In  the  flrst  step  of  the  legal  process, 
and  they  also  have  Uttle  meaning  in  the 
courts,  where  the  final  stages  of  coercion  are 
legitimized.  To  rely  on  "legal  rights  '  Is  to 
ignore  entirely  the  fundamental  reality  of 
a  class  society,  that  when  those  "rights ' 
have  been  granted  by  a  ruling  elite,  those 
same  "rights  "  can  and  will  be  ignored  when 
their  use  threatens  the  power  of  those  who 
granted  them.  Such  has  been  the  history  of 
"fundamental  rights"  in  our  country  In 
times  of  crisis  from  the  Allen  and  Sedition 
Acts  .  .  (to)  ...  the  McCarthy  represson 
which  killed  the  Rosenbergs  and  led  to  the 
imprisonment  of  Morton  Sobell  and  many 
others  In  the  fifties,  down  to  the  frame-up 
murder  of  members  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party  today. 

• 

Sometimes  we  can  fight  back  using  the 
legal  rights  and  procedures  which  move- 
ments before  us  have  won  from  the  system 
But  we  must  not  be  diverted  from  political 
organizing  by  courtroom  battles.  Oiir  real  de- 
fense lies  in  the  growing  strength  of  our 
Movement. 

An  examination  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents reveals  the  scope  of  "The  Bust 
Book  "  Included  under  such  headings  as 
"Before  the  Bust,"  "In  captivity,"  and 
"Trial  Strategy"  is  information  often  in 
detail,  on  such  subjects  as  how  to  avoid 
arrest  for  possession  of  narcotics,  self- 
defense,  resistance  and  escape,  and  how 
to  turn  a  trial  into  a  propaganda  forum 
against  the  so-called  establishment. 
There  is  even  a  section  with  information 
for  those  under  21  years  of  age.  The  sec- 
tion on  so-called  self-defense  includes 
the  following  advice: 

Self-Defense:  The  New  York  Times,  al- 
though not  useful  for  any  other  purpose 
makes  a  very  hard  object  when  rolling  (sic) 
up  lengthwise  and  folded  in  half,  and  unlike 
other  weapons  is  inconspicuous  and  not  in- 
criminating. 

When  the  poUce  throw  tear  gas  canlsteia 
Into  the  crowd  the  gas  continues  to  come  out 
after  It  hits — throw  the  canisters  off  some- 
where into  the  blue. 


SDS:  USE  THE  LAW  TO  DESTROY 
THE  SYSTEM 


credit  cards  through 

all  credit  cards  that 

be  sent  by  registered 

24.  Enact  a  Federal 


26.  Provide  grants 
and  strengthening  of 


sumer  protection  office  i. 


lease  of  credit  inforriation  to  unauthorized 
persons. 

23.    Prohibit    the    i  lending    of    unsolicited 
'°^'*  '"  "  the  mails  and  require 

have  been  solicited  to 
mail. 

Consumer  Credit  Code 

to    deal    with    the    froblems    of    consumer 
credit. 

Con3umer  r 'presentation 
25.  Establish  an  Independent  Office  of 
Utility  Consumers'  Counsel  to  represent 
utility  consumers  beiore  federal  and  state 
agencies  and  courts  ai  d  make  grants  to  state 
and  local  government!  to  create  and  operate 
their  own  UtUity  Consumers'  Counsels. 
Miscell  aneous 


Tor   the  establishment 
state  and  local  oon- 


fMr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  atti- 
tude of  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety toward  the  law  is  well  illustrated 
by  a  handbook  currently  being  distrib- 
uted by  New  York  regional  SDS — 133 
Prince  Street,  New  York  City— in  con- 
junction with  the  High  School  Student 
Union  and  the  Movement  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society— MDS,  characterized  by 
the  Radical  Education  Project  as  "the 
off-campus  branch  of  SDS."  Titled  "The 
Bust  Book,'*  this  document  provides 
movement  activists  with  comprehensive 
advice  on  how  to  protect  themselves  dur- 
ing demonstrations  and  subsequent  ar- 
rests. "Bust"  is  New  Left  jargon  for 
arrest. 


The  handbook  is  illustrated  with  pic- 
tures of  Black  Panthers  and  such  revolu- 
tionaries as  Eldridge  Cleaver  and  Che 
Guevara,  and  it  ends  with  a  quotation 
from  North  Vietnamese  Communist 
leader  Ho  Chi  Minh.  The  usefulness  of 
this  book  in  the  revolution  is  emphasized 
by  a  review  which  appeared  in  the  May 
24,  1969,  issue  of  the  Communist  news- 
weekly.  Guardian.  This  review,  written 
by  Columbia  University  SDS  member 
Jomo  Raskin,  states  that  the  "Bust  Book" 
is  indispensible  to  the  revolutionaiT 
movement  because  "the  law  is  a  tool." 
Raskin  further  states: 

The  book  is  as  revolutionary  as  the  little 
red  book. 

Quotations  from  Mao  Tse-tung  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  "little  red  book." 

The  concept  of  the  law  as  a  tool  is  re- 
flected in  the  following  passages  taken 
from  the  section  entitled  "Before  the 
Bust": 

More  and  more  of  us  are  getting  busted 
more  and  more.  But  getting  arrested  should 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  a  political  decision. 
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There  are  good  political  reasons  to  get 
busted — to  mobilize  a  community  or  a  cam- 
pus (like  in  the  Columbia  revolt),  to  take 
risks  to  be  In  the  front  lines  of  a  demonstra- 
tion (like  at  the  Chicago  Democratic  Con- 
vention) or  to  do  violence  to  the  system, 
really  or  symbolically  (destroying  draft  files) . 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  cop  is  an  enemy,  but  the  enemy  has 

to  be  attacked  tactically.  If  you  are  alone 
with  a  cop  there  Is  nothing  to  gain  from  talk- 
ing back  to  him.  All  the  power  Is  in  his  hands. 

This  concept  is  also  applied  to  the 
courtroom,  as  shown  by  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  section  on  "Trial  Strat- 
egy": 

Legal  technicalities  have  also  been  used 
to  delay  final  Judgment  on  a  case  until  the 
political  situation  changed  to  the  defend- 
ant's benefit.  After  the  Columbia  University 
busts,  the  defense  lawyers  stalled  until  the 
new  University  administration  was  appointed, 
which  dropped  the  complaints  against  five 
hundred  of  the  students. 

•  •  •  •  • 
One  purpose  of  a  political-legal  defense  is 

to  use  the  courtroom  as  a  classroom  and  teach 
about  the  role  of  law  and  courts  in  the  United 
States.  The  defense  can  be  conducted  so  as 
to  reveal  what,   in   fact,  is  on   trial. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  poUtlcal-legal  defense  can  also  stimu- 
late political  activity.  The  trial  of  four  leaders 
of  the  Buffalo  movement  led  to  mass  rallies 
on  the  University  of  Buffalo  campus  and 
raised  fists  In  the  courtroom  protesting  the 
sentencing  of  the  one  defendant  found  guilty. 

The  revolutionary  intent  of  the  book's 
anonymous  authors  is  underlined  force- 
fully in  the  introduction,  which  states: 

The  cop  and  the  Judge  wear  different  uni- 
forms, but  they  both  serve  the  same  system 
we  seek  to  destroy. 

This  section  of  the  book  is  replete  with 
expressions  of  contempt  for  legal  au- 
thority as  merely  another  "apparatus  for 
the  preservation  of  the  status  quo — a  so- 
ciety based  on  race  and  class  exploita- 
tion." In  the  section  on  "Trial  Strategy" 
this  theme  is  reechoed: 

It's  important  to  bear  in  mind  .  .  .  that 
courts  maintain  the  existing  social  order. 
They  are  not  neutral  arbiters  of  conflict,  but 
part  of  the  coercive  apparatus  of  the  people 
with  power.  They  remove  people  from  action. 
Imprison  them  or  tie  them  u;j  in  defense. 

This  emphasis  is,  interestingly  quite 
similar  to  that  in  a  pamphlet  published 
many  years  ago  by  the  International 
Labor  Defense,  a  prominent  Communist 
Party  legal  defense  organization.  The 
pamphlet,  "Under  Arrest,"  contained  the 
following  passage: 

The  worker  must  also  understand  that 
courts  are  not  Impartial,  any  more  than  any 
other  agency  of  capitalist  government  Is  im- 
partial. Those  who  drag  the  worker  Into  court 
do  so  because  they  know  that  the  court  will 
serve  the  bosses  and  not  the  worker. 

To  sununarlze  the  point :  the  workers  must 
see  through  the  sham  £ind  ceremony,  and 
recognize  the  capitalist  court  as  a  class 
enemy — as  a  weapon  In  the  bosses'  bands, 
with  which  to  suppress  workers'  militancy. 
The  worker  must  train  himself  to  bring  the 
class  struggle  into  the  court  room  into  which 
he  was  dragged  by  the  bosses'  servants. 

Another  parallel  between  the  two 
books  is  to  be  found  in  their  respective 
statements  of  one  of  the  aims  to  be  pur- 
sued in  a  trial  situation.  The  "Bust 
Book"  states: 


It  Is  very  Important  to  break  down  the 
god-Uke  aura  that  surrounds  the  Judge  and 
the  entire  legal  system. 

Compare  that  with  the  following 
passage  taken  from  the  ILD  pamphlet: 

Once  and  for  all,  it  is  necessary  to  destroy 
the  Illusions  that  workers  have  concerning 
courts  and  court  procedure  generally. 

The  "dignity"  and  "sanctity"  of  the  courts 
are  a  means  of  paralyzing  the  struggle  of  the 
workers  against  capitalist  Institutions. 

In  a  section  devoted  to  detailed  in- 
structions on  how  to  prepare  for  a 
demonstration,  including  preparation  for 
possible  violence,  there  appear  recom- 
mendations of  groups  to  be  contacted 
in  the  event  medical  or  legal  assistance  is 
needed.  The  medical  group  recommended 
is  the  Medical  Committee  for  Human 
Right — MCHR — one  of  whose  leading 
flgiires,  Dr.  Quentin  Young,  of  Chicago, 
refused  to  afiftrm  or  deny  membership  in 
the  Communist  Party  last  October  dur- 
ing hearings  conducted  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
on  the  disruption  of  the  August  1968 
Democratic  National  Convention  in 
Chicago.  The  legal  organizations  listed 
include  two  officially  cited  as  Commimist 
controlled:  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild — NLG — and  the  Emergency  Civil 
Liberties  Committee  —  ECLC  —  now 
known  as  the  National  Emergency  Civil 
Liberties  Committee — NECLC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly evident  that  the  objectives  of  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  are  not 
reforms  brought  about  by  legal,  con- 
stitutional means.  This  publication  re- 
veals the  intent  to  destroy  the  concept  of 
respect  for  the  law. 


St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  Sacramento,  Calif.,  In 
8  or  9  days  through  Indian  coimtry— 
bristling  with  repeating  rifles  and  toma- 
hawks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  desire  to  em- 
barrass the  gentleman  frc«n  Missouri,  but 
I  believe  he  has  underestimated  the  Post- 
master General.  While  he  has  been  striv- 
ing mightily  to  get  that  list  of  Ave  names 
since  May  26,  I  had  been  trying  to  get 
it  since  May  21.  Beginning  almost  a  full 
week  earlier  than  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  by  numerous  means  and  at 
numerous  times  I  also  attempted  to  break 
through  the  curtain  of  silence  that  sur- 
rounds the  Postmaster  General.  I  em- 
ployed the  facilities  of  the  Chesapeake  b 
Potomac  Telephone  Co.  I  turned  to  West- 
em  Union.  I  even  used  the  U.S.  mail. 

It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  the  Rev- 
erend Abernathy's  mules  might  still  be  in 
the  vicinity  and  that  I  might  have  revived 
the  Pony  Express. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should 
be  sufBclent  to  say  that  from  the  House 
floor  Thursday  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri accomplished  in  minutes  what  he 
had  been  unable  to  accomplish  in  more 
than  2  months — a  list  of  the  names  he 
sought.  And  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
was  left  in  the  lurch — he  got  his  list  3 
minutes  later. 


QUALITY  OF  MAIL  SERVICE 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
the  Congressional  Record  of  last  Thurs- 
day, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missoiui  I  Mr.  Hall)  is  displeased  over 
the  quality  of  his  mail  service. 

It  seems  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man has  experienced  difficulty  in  com- 
municating with  and  obtaining  informa- 
tion from  the  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Winton  Blount,  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  individuals  chosen  to 
serve  on  Mr.  Blount's  widely  triimpeted 
Regional  Selection  Board — one  of  15 
boards  designed  to  end  all  boards  in  the 
Post  Office  Department.  I,  too,  am  inter- 
ested in  the  St.  Louis  Regional  Board 
because  it  purportedly  serve*  Iowa  as 
well  as  Missouri,  and  the  Ozarks. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  was  prop- 
erly upset  over  his  inability  to  obtain  the 
list  from  the  Postmaster  General  after 
having  tried  repeatedly,  beginning  back 
on  May  26.  He  even  uttered  a  disparag- 
ing remark  or  two  at  Mr.  Blount's  in- 
ability to  negotiate  the  distance  from 
12th  and  Pennsylvania  to  the  southwest 
comer  of  Capital  Hill  by  mail,  telephone, 
messenger,  telegraph,  semaphore,  or 
smoke  signal. 

My  friend  even  longed  for  a  return  of 
that  noble  institution,  the  Pony  Express, 
which,  he  said,  delivered  the  mail  from 


OBSCENITY  HEARINGS  SCHEDULED 

I  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  announces  that  public 
hearings  on  legislation  to  curb  the  dis- 
semination of  obscene  matter  have  been 
scheduled  to  begin  on  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 25,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  2141  Ray- 
burn  House  Office  Building.  The  initial 
days  of  the  subcommittee's  hearings  will 
be  devoted  to  receiving  the  testimony  of 
congressional  authors  and  cosponsors  of 
legislation. 

The  Members  know  the  wide  public 
interest  that  has  been  engendered  by  the 
problem  of  obscenity  and  its  apparent 
mushroom  growth  of  late.  The  commit- 
tee's flies  reflect  an  upsurge  of  anger  at 
what  appears  to  be  a  growing  volume  of 
obscene  material  moving  in  commerce 
and  through  the  mail. 

This  has  reflected  itself  also  in  the  in- 
troduction of  legislation  and  requests  for 
hearings  by  Members  of  the  House.  More 
than  140  separate  bills  introduced  or  co- 
sponsored  by  more  than  175  Members 
have  been  referred  to  this  subcommittee. 
A  substantial  number  of  related  meas- 
ures, dealing  primarily  with  the  use  of 
the  postal  service  for  the  dissemination 
of  obscenity,  are  simultaneously  pending 
in  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  which  has  also  scheduled  hear- 
ings on  the  measures  before  it.  By  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  dated  May  5,  1969,  the 
President  requested  three  items  of  anti- 
obscenity  legislation.  These  have  been 
introduced.  Two  are  pending  in  our  sub- 
committee and  will  be  part  of  our  study, 
and  the  third  is  pending  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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SubAtantlal  |and  Important  questions 
of  public  poll^  and  of  constitutional 
law  are  Involved  in  the  Issues  raised  by 
the  pending  lefislation.  The  subcommit- 
tee is  determined  to  cope  constructively 
with  these  questions  and  to  make  use  of 
all  available  relevant  data.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Imminent  publication  of  an  In- 
terim report  by  the  Commission  on  Ob- 
scenity and  rt)mography  will  provide 
valuable  material  for  the  subcommittee's 
study.  The  Con^mission  has  the  duty: 

First,  with  the  aid  of  leading  constitu- 
tional law  auohorlties,  to  analyze  the 
laws  pertainingj  to  the  control  of  obscen- 
ity and  pomotraphy;  and  to  evaluate 
and  recommend  definitions  of  obscenity 
and  pornography; 

Second,  to  aa|certain  the  methods  em- 
ployed In  the  distribution  of  obscene  and 
pornographic  materials  and  to  explore 
the  nature  and  volume  of  traffic  in  such 
materials ; 

Third,  to  study  the  effect  of  obscenity 
and  pornography  upon  the  public,  and 
particularly  minors,  and  its  relationship 
to  cringe  and  other  antisocial  behavior; 
Vd    ... 

Fourth,  to  recommend  such  legislative, 
administrative,  or  other  advisable  and 
appropriate  actjon  as   the  Commission 
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look  at  public  transportation  and  finding 
a  new  approach  to  solving  tills  crisis.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  to  step  in  and  help  private  in- 
dustry, local  and  State  government,  do 
the  things  that  have  been  left  undone 
for  the  past  25  years. 

This  means  a  Federal  program  must 
be  designed  on  a  lc«ig-term,  permanent 
basis  to  offer  a  degree  of  security  for 
planning  and  constrQctlon  purposes. 

I  believe  there  is  no  greater  problem 
facing  this  Nation  than  that  of  pubUc 
transportation  in  our  cities,  both  large 
and  small. 

Therefore,  I  am  convinced  a  public 
transportation  bill  such  as  the  President 
has  proposed  can  be  an  impressive  stride 
toward  convenient,  comfortable  and  rea- 
sonably priced  public  transportation 
service  for  our  ever  increasing  urbanized 
population.  I  am  glad  he  has  recognized 
the  need,  taken  the  initiative  and  pledged 
the  strong  support  of  the  administration 
for  finding  a  balanced,  sensible,  and 
thoroughly  planned  solution. 


PROHIBITION  OF  DEMONSTRATIONS 
AT  THE  PENTAGON 


deems  necessary 
the  flow  of  sucii 
wa3\^  interferins 
rights. 
The  Members 


conscientious  attention  of  the  subcom- 
mittee   to    this    challenging    leglslatiye 


mlttee    to 
problem. 


very  yoimg.  the 
socially  isolated 


quacies  of  our 
important    role 


porta  tion.  Public 
clined  since  the 


to  regulate  effectively 
traflBc,  without  in  any 
with     constitutional 

may  be  assured  of  the 


UNDERPRIVII^SGED  HARDEST  HIT 
IN  PUBLIC  TRANSIT  DECLINE 

•  Mr.  CON  ABIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONABU^.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  steady 
decline  in  public  transit  has  increased 
diflQculties  for  tfie  poor,  the  aged,  the 
handicapped  and  the 
who  cannot  afford  or 
readily  use  private  automobile  transpor- 
tation. The  hardiest  hit  are  actually  the 
imderprivileged  dements  of  our  society. 
The  inner  city  represents  the  city's 
_  eatest  and  most  volatile  variable, 
which  affects  ev((ry  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety. One  of  the  most  glaring  inade 
pities — which  plays  an 
in    aggravating    other 


problems — is  in  t  le  area  of  public  trans- 


transportation  has  de- 
end  of  World  War  n 
for  a  variety  of  ritasons;  this  decline  has 
had  a  number  cf  results,  perhaps  the 
most  important  being  the  steady  in- 
crease of  the  private  vehicle  for  urban 
transportation. 

Although  the  a  itomobile  will  continue 
to  play  an  important  role  in  our  every- 
day lives,  more  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize that  additional  miles  of  freeways 
between  cities  is  not  the  answer  to  solv- 
ing the  urban  crisis.  This  Is  not  to  men- 
tion the  price  we^  must  pay  in  automo- 
bile congestion  aitd  delay,  air  pollution, 
and  iiaphazard  la|id  use  practices. 
The  answer  is  to  taking  a  whole  new 


( Mr.  RIVERS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  liis  remarks  ) 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
military  construction  authorization  bill 
was  before  the  House  on  Tuesday,  it  con- 
tained a  section  designed  to  protect 
Pentagon  ofQcials  from  harassment  by 
pickets  and  demonstrators. 

Recently,  in  an  editorial,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  spoke  out  against  this  pro- 
vision calling  it  constitutionally  inde- 
fensible. In  keeping  with  its  usual  in- 
difference to  the  essential  facts,  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  completely 
overlooks  the  fact  that  the  original 
language  of  this  prohibition  was  not  only 
drafted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  was 
later  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  itself 
to  be  constitutional. 

After  quoting  only  a  part  of  the  section 
approved  by  the  House,  the  Washington 
Post  repeats  the  rather  naive  charge  that 
a  Congressman  would  be  in  technical 
violation  of  the  section  if  he  came  to 
the  Pentagon  to  discuss  keeping  a  mili- 
tary installation  in  his  district.  With 
its  usual  ability  to  report  only  half  the 
truth,  the  Washington  Post  fails  to  say 
that  the  section  also  requires  that  any 
attempt  to  "influence"  Pentagon  officials 
must  be  accompanied  by  picketing  or 
parading  in  order  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
prohibition. 

The  language  of  this  section,  as  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  by  the  House,  reads 
as  follows: 

Whoever,  with  the  Intent  of  Interfering 
with,  obstructing,  or  impedmg  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  or  the  conduct  of  military 
and  defense  affairs,  or  with  the  Intent  of  In- 
fluencing any  Judge,  Juror,  witness,  or  court 
offlcer.  or  military  or  civilian  employees  of 
the  Defense  Department,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  pickets  or  parades  in  or  near 
a  building  or  residence  occupied  or  used  by 
such  judge.  Juror,  witness,  or  court  offlcer.  or 
In  the  Pentagon  building  or  on  Federally 
owned  property  appurtenant  thereto,  or  with 
such  intent  uses  any  sound-truck  or  similar 


device  or  resorts  to  any  other  demonstra- 
tion in  or  near  any  siich  biUldlng  or  resi- 
dence, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  W.OOO 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year  or 
both. 

Nothing  In  thU  section  shall  interfere  with 
or  prevent  the  exercise  by  any  court  of  the 
United  States  of  its  power  to  punish  for  con- 
tempt. Nothing  in  this  section  shall  Inter- 
fere with  or  prevent  the  exercise  of  all 
other.  avaUable,  civil  and  criminal  remedies. 

A  simple  reading  of  this  section  makes 
clear  that  the  intent  "to  obstruct,  inter- 
fere or  influence"  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  act  of  "picketing,  parading,  or 
using  a  soimd  truck"  in  order  to  consti- 
tute a  violation  of  the  prop>osed  statute. 
Thus,  the  only  thing  the  House  action 
does  is  to  extend  to  Pentagon  officials  the 
same  protection  from  harassment  now 
provided  Judges,  jurors,  witnesses,  and 
other  court  officials.  Surely,  the  heart  of 
our  national  security  system  deserves  the 
same  level  of  protection  afforded  our  ju- 
dicial officials. 

If  this  is  treason,  323  Members  of  the 
House  are  guilty. 

The  Washington  Post  forgets  that  the 
House  speaks  for  all  of  the  people  of 
America — I  have  often  wondered  whose 
"cause"  the  Washington  Post  is  attempt- 
ing to  espouse,  or  whose  country. 
The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

Legislativk  HrrcHHiKiNO 
The  days  Just  before  Congress  takes  off 
for  a  vacation  are  the  golden  days  for  legis- 
lative hijacking.  Like  an  airplane  bound  for 
Pensacola  but  diverted  at  gunpoint  to  Ha- 
vana, a  bill  Intended  to  authorize  or  finance 
some  vital  program  may.  more  pacifically,  be 
subverted  by  an  Innocent- looking  rider  to- 
ward an  entirely  different  destination.  This 
Is  precisely  what  befell  the  otherwise  ad- 
mirable federal  aid  to  education  appropria- 
tion when  the  destructive  Whltten  amend- 
ment was  tacked  onto  it  last  week.  And  on 
Tuesday  it  happened  to  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  bill  through  the 
attachment  of  an  amendment  aimed  at  kick- 
ing Quakers  off  the  steps  of  the  Pentagon 
for  speaking  their  minds  about  the  war. 

The  amendment,  or  rider,  provides  a  year 
in  jail  or  a  $5,000  fine  for  anyone  who.  "with 
the  Intent  of  influencing  any  judge,  juror, 
witness,  or  court  offlcer.  or  military  or  civilian 
employee  of  the  Defense  Department,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  pickets  or  parades  in 
or  near  a  biUldlng  or  residence  occupied  or 
used  by  such  judge,  juror,  witness,  or  court 
offlcer.  or  In  the  Pentagon  building  or  on 
federally  owned  property  appurtenant 
thereto,  or  with  such  Intent  uses  any  sound 
truck  or  similar  device  or  resorts  to  any  other 
demonstration  in  or  near  such  building  or 
residence." 

The  people  who  supported  this  rider — and 
the  vote  against  Rep.  Robert  L.  Leggetts  pro- 
posal to  strike  It  was  beaten  145  to  43 — must 
have  been  devoid  either  of  all  Imagination  or 
of  all  scruples  about  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. The  sweep  of  this  prohibition  is 
breathtaking.  One  wonders,  as  Rep.  Otis  Pike 
pointed  out,  how  any  Congressman  could 
now  dare  to  try  to  influence  anybody  in  the 
Pentagon  to  keep  a  military  Installation  in 
his  district.  In  the  Capital  of  a  democracy 
the  essential  business  of  which  is  influencing 
government  officials,  this  rider  amounts  to  a 
barefaced  effort  to  forbid  the  democratic 
process. 

PlckeUng.  parading,  other  forms  of  dem- 
onstration are.  of  course,  aspects  of  the  free 
expression  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  When  they  are 
peaceful  and  do  not  Interfere  with  the 
rights  of  others  ^r  with  the  orderly  operation 
of  the  government,  they  are  part  of  the  free- 
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dom  to  petition  the  government  which  the 
First  Amendment  also  safeguards.  But  as 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  empha- 
sized, this  "ban  on  any  and  all  picketing, 
parading,  use  of  sound  trucks,  or  resort  to 
any  other  demonstration  appUes  without  re- 
gard to  the  time,  place  or  manner  of  the 
person  or  persons  Involved." 

The  rider  Is  constitutionally  Indefensible, 
in  addition,  of  course,  on  grounds  of  vague- 
ness. It  forbids  at  the  Pentagon  what  the 
courts  just  recently  have  ruled  cannot 
be  forbidden  at  the  White  Hoxise  or  at  the 
Capitol.  What  we  have  here,  patently,  is  an- 
other instance  of  gross  irresponsibility  In  the 
House — passage  of  a  preposterous  measure  as 
a  form  of  flag-waving  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Senate  can  be  counted  on  to  kill  It  or 
that  the  courts  will  declare  it  invalid.  The 
House  dishonors  itself  by  such  irrespon- 
sibility. 


RATE   TREATMENT  OF   NATURAL 
GAS   PIPELINES 

(Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  January  30,  1969,  in  reintroducing 
my  bill — H.R.  5492 — to  help  rectify  the 
rate  treatment  of  the  natural  gas  pipe- 
line industry  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission under  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  I  set 
forth  some  data  indicating  the  mount- 
ing difficulties  confronting  the  industry 
during  recent  years.  In  January,  it  was 
feasible  to  carry  this  data  only  through 
calendar  1967,  but  it  is  now  feasible  and 
desirable  to  carry  most  of  this  data  for- 
ward through  1968. 

As  we  all  know,  the  process  of  general 
price  inflation,  as  measured  by  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  has  increased  greatly 
from  1965  forward.  This  price  advance 
averaged  2.9  percent  from  1965  to  1967, 
and  was  4.2  percent  from  1967  to  1968. 
From  December  1968  to  June  1969.  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  advanced  at  an 
annual  rate  of  about  6.3  percent. 

As  I  indicated  in  January,  this  trend 
poses  an  unfair  and  inequitable  squeeze 
upon  the  natural  gas  pipeline  industry, 
in  that  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
in  its  treatment  of  rates  charged  by  the 
gas  pipeline  companies,  still  refuses  to 
make  any  allowance  for  inflation  and  the 
declining  value  of  the  dollar.  In  fact, 
these  pipeline  rates  declined  1.5  percent 
from  1965  to  1966,  0.6  percent  from  1966 
to  1967,  and  0.3  percent  from  1967  to 
1968.  The  average  annual  decline  in  these 
rates  during  1960-68  was  0.6  percent, 
while  the  average  annual  increase  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  was  2.0  percent. 

It  is  true  that  the  foregoing  declines 
in  prices  received  by  the  gas  pipeline  in- 
dustry reflected  in  some  measure  PPC-* 
ordered  reductions  in  prices  received  by 
the  gas  producers.  But  putting  aside  the 
fact  that  such  price  declines  at  the  pro- 
ducer level  contributed  to  the  increasing 
shortage  in  gas  supply,  the  declines  in 
prices  received  by  gas  pipeline  companies 
in  consequence  of  FPC  regulation — even 
after  allowance  for  the  reductions  in 
producer  prices — were  grossly  imdesir- 
able,  particularly  in  view  of  the  decline 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
during  the  same  yeai-s.  This  regulatory 


policy  explains  the  adverse  trends  in 
growth  of  gas  pipeline  sales,  invest- 
ments, and  income  as  I  depict  these  to- 
day, bearing  so  unfavorably  upon  the 
capabilities  of  the  gas  pipeline  compa- 
nies to  render  optimum  service  to  the 
consumer. 

This  Is  because  the  FPC  gives  no  rec- 
ognition to  the  decline  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  when  fixing  rates  for 
pipeline  companies.  This  puts  the  pipe- 
line industry  in  the  same  position  of  a 
man  who  bought  a  house  for  $10,000  in 
1945.  The  house  is  much  like  the  indus- 
try's investment  in  the  plant  facilities 
required  to  supply  natural  gas  to  the 
consumer.  The  man's  house  today  would 
probably  be  valued  at  $20,000.  Suppose 
he  wanted  to  rent  the  house.  He  would 
charge  rent  on  the  basis  that  the  house 
was  worth  $20,000,  and  would  flgure  his 
rate  of  return  from  the  rental  accord- 
ingly. But,  what  if  a  Government  agency 
told  him  he  could  not  because  his  origi- 
nal investment  was  only  $10,000  and  he 
must  base  his  rent  on  that  flgure — less 
depreciation.  He  would  probably  sell  the 
house,  invest  his  money  in  7-percent 
short-term  Government  bills  or  8V'2-per- 
cent  pipeline  bonds,  and  so  forth,  and  be 
ahead  flnancially. 

As  difficult  as  that  is  to  imagine,  it  is 
nonetheless  the  actual  situation  being 
faced  daily  by  the  pipeline  industry. 

During  1960-68,  the  net  physical  vol- 
ume of  gas  sales  by  the  industry  grew  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  only  5.5  per- 
cent, compared  with  an  average  annual 
growth  rate  of  8  percent  during  1953-60. 
This  extremely  adverse  trend  set  in,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  real  growth  rate 
of  the  U.S.  economy  averaged  annually 
twice  as  high  during  the  later  period  as 
during  the  earlier  period. 

These  adverse  trends  within  the  in- 
dusti-y  have  occurred  despite  the  fact 
that  gas  is  offered  to  the  consumer  at 
much  lower  prices  than  those  for  com- 
petitive fuels.  For  examples,  in  1967 — 
comprehensive  1968  data  still  not  being 
available — based  on  the  average  home 
being  heated  with  gas  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
the  average  fuel  cost  per  season  would 
have  been  26  percent  higher  if  heated 
with  fuel  oil,  34  percent  higher  if  heated 
by  coal,  and  166  percent  higher  if  heated 
by  electricity.  On  a  similar  basis,  in  De- 
troit, fuel  oil  would  have  cost  64  percent 
more,  coal  52  percent  more,  and  electric- 
ity 265  percent  more.  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  costs  of  the  same  competitive 
fuels  were  23  percent,  44  percent,  and  124 
percent  higher,  respectively.  In  Memphis, 
they  were  135  percent,  49  percent,  and 
128  percent  higher,  respectively.  In  At- 
lanta, they  were  61  percent  higher  for 
fuel  oil  and  250  percent  for  electricity, 
with  coal  not  being  used.  In  Seattle,  they 
were  28  percent  higher  for  fuel  oil  and 
43  percent  higher  for  electricity,  with 
coal  9  percent  lower  than  gas. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  reason  why  gas 
sales  have  experienced  such  adverse 
growth  trends  during  the  more  recent 
years  is  not  that  the  price  has  been  too 
high,  but  rather  that  prices  and  rates  of 
return  have  been  forced  too  low  by  the 
regulatory  processes  to  promote  the 
growth  in  investment  in,  plant  and  tech- 
nology and  research  which,  as  we  all 


know,  is  necessary  to  optimize  sales.  The 
average  annual  rate  of  advance  in  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment,  on  the  part 
of  the  natural  gas  pipelines,  was  only  2.7 
percent  during  1960-68,  compared  with 
9.3  percent  during  1953-60.  During  the 
later  period,  the  average  annual  rate  of 
advance  was  7.1  percent  in  total  manu- 
facturing, and  7.7  percent  in  all  U.S. 
industries. 

As  a  causal  factor  in  these  adverse 
trends  in  gas  pipeline  investment,  the 
average  annual  rate  of  growth  in  net  in- 
come after  taxes  within  the  gas  pipeline 
industry  declined  from  11.4  during  1953- 
60  to  7.9  percent  during  1960-68.  In  the 
later  period,  the  average  annual  rate  of 
advance  in  net  income  after  taxes  was 
8.2  percent  in  all  U.S.  industries — includ- 
ing depressed  and  retarded  industries — 
and  9.8  percent  in  total  manufacturing. 
As  the  natural  gas  pipeline  industry 
has  an  almost  uniquely  high  ratio  of  debt 
to  total  capital,  the  industry  has  been 
hurt  more  severely  than  jjossibly  any 
other  industry,  by  the  tremendous  up- 
ward spiral  in  interest  rates,  with  only 
minor  interruptions,  since  1952.  It  is  esti- 
mated that,  from  1953  through  1967— 
1968  not  yet  available — the  cost  of  rising 
interest  rates  has  imposed  an  additional 
burden  of  some  $610  million  upon  the 
industry. 

In  1968,  the  actual  operating  income 
of  the  industry  was  $722.2  million.  Actual 
operating  income  is  total  operating  rev- 
enue less  operating  expenses  and  all 
taxes.  It  has  been  professionally  esti- 
mated that  the  industry  in  that  year 
needed  more  than  $909  million  of  oper- 
ating income  to  optimize  investment  and 
service  to  the  consumer.  It  is  further 
estimated  that,  by  1977,  if  current  regu- 
latory practices  continue  without  allevi- 
ation, the  industry  will  receive  only  about 
$1,223  million  of  operating  income,  con- 
trasted with  the  almost  $1,700  million 
that  would  be  needed  in  that  year  to 
optimize  investment  and  service  to  the 
consumer,  even  assuming  from  1968  for- 
ward that  the  general  price  level  rises 
only  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  2  per- 
cent a  year,  which  is  much  less  than 
anticipated  by  most  competent  analysts. 
For  all  of  these  reasons,  during  1960- 
68.  the  prudent  and  informed  investor 
has  downgraded  the  relative  worth  of 
investment  in  gas  pipeline  securities 
compared  with  many  other  securities, 
resulting  in  relatively  less  price  appre- 
ciation, lower  ratings,  and  increasing 
difficulty  in  obtaining  adequate  debt  or 
equity  capital  at  reasonably  competitive 
costs. 

As  I  earlier  pointed  out.  my  bill  to 
adjust  the  rate  base  after  1968  to  take 
account  of  changes  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  would  have  an  almost 
inconsequential  effect  upon  prices  paid 
by  the  individual  consumer.  On  the  as- 
sumption of  an  average  annual  increase 
of  2.0  percent  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  from  the  base  year  1968  to  1977, 
the  average  annual  weekly  cost  to  the 
consumer,  spread  over  a  period  of  52 
weeks,  would  rise  from  year  to  year  by 
only  six-tenths  of  a  cent  to  l^^t  cents, 
depending  upon  the  city.  Thus,  in  1977, 
the  average  weekly  cost  would  be  only 
5' 5  cents  to  15*5  cents  higher  than  in 
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1968.  Taking  into  account  the  application 
of  the  formulai — but  not  rate  changes 
occasioned  for  other  reasons — it  would 
talce  about  8  years  for  the  prices  received 
by  the  gas  pipeline  companies  to  return 
to  the  1960  level,  and,  by  that  time,  CMi- 
sumer  prices  In  general  would  be  about 
37  percent  higher  than  they  were  In 
I960 — with  a  corresponding  decline  In 
the  piirchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

The  absence  df  afflrmative  PPC  action 
to  make  allowances  for  inflation  and  for 
the  declining  value  of  the  dollar  in  deter- 
mining prices  received  by  the  gas  pipe- 
line companies,  us  such  prices  bear  upon 
the  coverage  of  rapidly  rising  imbedded 
debt  costs,  and  particularly  upon  return 
to  equity,  is  illuatrated  by  the  following: 

In  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipeline  Co., 
opinion  No.  54?  Issued  July  19,  1968, 
particularly  minieo  page  14  thereof,  the 
Commission  statpd: 

The  Comnalssloi  Is  well  aware  that  the 
financial  market  t^as  been  undergoing  severe 
strain  In  the  recent  months  and  that  this  had 
had  an  Impact  on  the  pipeline  Industry.  This 
Is-reflectea  most  obviously,  of  course,  In  the 
rising  laterest  ratap,  which  have  already  had 
a  substantial  imj)act  on  Panhandle's  im- 
Nevertheless,  we  do  not 
I  appropriate  to  base  any 
part  of  an  anowan;e  on  an  assumption  that 
an  InflaUonary  splial  will  continue  since  this 
icould  be  pure  sperulation. 
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will  be  removed  from  any  fair  allowance 
based  upon  these  trends.  Never  to  my 
knowledge,  in  rational  efforts  to  combat 
inflation,  which  I  applaud,  has  such  an 
unjust  proposition  been  advanced  and 
put  into  effect.  This  trend  within  the 
FPC  is  evidenced  in  the  presiding  ex- 
aminer's initial  decision  of  June  17.  1969, 
in  the  Algonquin  Gas  Transmission  Co! 
case,  docket  No.  RP68-14,  where.  In  a 
cavalier  fashion,  the  examiner  dismissed 
Algonquin's  contention  that  the  impact 
of  inflation  must  be  faced  or  substantial 
cost  or  damage  would  be  done  to  enter- 
prises adversely  affected  thereby,  predi- 
cating his  action  in  this  regard  on  the 
ground  that  these  contentions  are  in- 
felicitously  timed,  since  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration is  taking  steps  to  control 
inflation,  increased  prices  will  stimulate 
inflation,  holding  prices  in  line  relates 
to  the  problem  of  controlling  inflation, 
and  stating  as  a  conclusion : 

There  is  no  reason  why  utilities  like  Al- 
gonquin should  not  assume  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  curbing  Inflation. 


In  Panhandle 
tlcularly  mimeo 
stated : 


iipinion  No.  543-A,  par- 
page  2,  the  Commission 


teads 


Panhandle   con 
no  tangible  recognition 
chasing  power  of 
Inflation.  This   conjtention 
of   the   "fair    value' 
In  the  Hope  case.  V^ 
on  it  further. 


In   Northern 
aminer's  decision 
RP69- 1  —particularly 
examiner  stated : 

In    the    Examine  ■ 
necessary    to 
contentions  in 
purchasing  power 
inflation  because.  ; 
and  Order  denying 
handle    case,    "Thla 
facet  of  the  'fair 
of  In  the  Hope  case, 
on  it  further  " 


natural    Gas    Co.,    ex- 
issued  April  16.  1969 — 
mimeo  page  21,  the 


cons  der 
rega  rd 

(.f 


judgment    It    is    un- 
further    Northern's 
to  the  alleged  loss  of 
return  dollars  due  to 
stated  In  the  Opinion 
a  rehearing  in  the  Pan- 
contention    is    another 
lue'  argument  disposed 
Ve  see  no  reason  to  dwell 


VI 


In  my  opinion 
mitting  a  serious 
ognize  inflation  in 
fore  it.  in  reliance 
which  was  decided 
relative   economic 
particularly,  since 
stated — page  203: 

Nor  is  it  importaii 
mine  the  various 
any  rate  base  on 
puted   might   be 


More  than  that 
dustry  is  now  bei^g 
responsibility  to 
repressive  price  pdllcy 
of  general  price  in|lation 
in  the  purchasing 
have  been  acceleriting 
1966  to  date.  Following 
to  its  logical  conqtusion 
general  price  level 
the  purchasing  poorer 
cUnes.  the  f uither 


that   we   have   given 
to  the  loss  In  pur- 
return  dollars  due  to 
Is   another   facet 
'   argument   disposed    of 
e  see  no  reason  to  dwell 


tlie 


Commission  is  com- 
ekror  in  refusing  to  rec- 
rate  cases  coming  be- 
on  the  old  Hope  case, 
in  1944,  in  an  era  of 
stability   and,    more 
in  that  case  the  Court 


t  to  this  case  to  deter- 
petmisslble  ways  In  which 
w|iich  the  return  is  com- 
at. 


ariived 


the  gas  pipeline  in- 
burdened  with  the 
l^ve  under  an  unduly 
because  the  rate 
and  the  decline 
power  of  the  dollar 
so  greatly  from 
this  proposition 
the  more  the 
?oes  up  and  the  more 
of  the  dollar  de- 
t  iie  pipeline  companies 


The  most  recent  FPC  rate  decision  was 
issued  on  July  16,  1969.  in  Florida  Gas 
Transmission  Co.,  and  others,  opinion  No. 
561,   docket   Nos.   RP69-2,   and   others. 
While  the  Commission  did  allow  an  over- 
all return  of  7.25  percent,  this  aUowance 
is  substantially  below  the  current  prime 
rate  of  8.5  percent  and  below  the  experi- 
enced cost  of  current  debt  money  to  some 
pipeline  companies  which  is  in  excess  of 
8.5  percent.  Obviously,  the  Commission's 
action  in  Florida  does  not  give  appro- 
priate recognition  to  the  fact  of  inflation. 
Thus,  every  dollar  invested  today  at  costs 
higher  than  the  return  allowed  by  the 
Commission     necessarily     reduces     the 
amount  of  dollars  remaining  for  inves- 
tors to  assume  the  risks  of  the  enterprise. 
The  failure  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission,  in   the  foregoing  recent   rate 
cases,  to  allow  an  adequate  return  on 
natural  gas  pipeline  companies'  Invest- 
ments demonstrates  forcefully  that  the 
natural  gas  pipeline  industry  cannot  ex- 
pect  any   assistance   from   the  Federal 
Power  Commission  in  treating  with  the 
realities  of  our  present  economic  life 
and  makes  clear  the  need  for  resort  to 
and  legislative  action  by  the  Congress  if 
this  major  American  industry  is  not  to 
be  seriously  hampered   in   serving   the 
public  interest. 

As  trends  through  1968,  and  on  into 
1969,  have  incrcEisingly  confronted  the 
natural  gas  pipeline  Industry  with  a  situ- 
ation which  is  so  highly  inimical  to  its 
capabilities  to  provide  optimum  service 
to  the  consuming  public,  and  to  bring  to 
that  public  the  tremendous  costs  advan- 
tages which  gas  offers,  I  urge  that  H.R. 
5492  be  scheduled  for  committee  hear- 
ings as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  it  be 
acted  upon  favorably  by  the  committee 
and  by  the  Congress  at  the  earliest  feasi 
bledate."" 


forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  several 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  invaded 
Czechoslovakia  to  extinguish  the  forces 
groping   toward    freedom    there.  In    a 
partial  reenactment  of  Munich,  Com- 
munist German  troops  crossed  the  bor- 
ders of  Czechoslovakia  in  company  with 
units  of  the  Red  army,  the  Polish  army, 
and  the  Hungarian  army.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Czechs  offered  no  armed 
resistance,  at  least  23  persons  were  killed 
and  scores  injured  in  the  flrst  day  of  the 
invasion  by  nervous  Soviet  soldiers.  To- 
day a  Soviet  army  of  occupation  still  sits 
in  Czech  army  barracks  in  order  to  Insure 
that  the  Czechs  hew  to  the  Moscow  line. 
What  are  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  this  tragic  event?  There  are  several 
myths  that  need  to  be  laid  to  rest,  in  mv 
view.  First,  the  myth  that  the  Soviet 
Union  invaded  Czechoslovakia  in  order 
to  prevent  the  development  of  a  "hu- 
mane" or  more  liberal  form  of  socialism 
in  Czechoslovakia.  A  better  case  can  be 
made  that  the  Soviets  invaded  because 
of   the   emergence  of   anticommimism, 
particularly  among  the  young  people  of 
the  nation. 

As  a  result  of  the  Soviet  invasion,  a 
serious  "generation  gap"  has  arisen  in 
Czechoslovakia.  The  older  people  are  not 
inclined  to  challenge  the  autocratic  gov- 
ernment; whereas  the  young  cannot 
envisage  a  whole  life  ahead  of  them  un- 
der communism. 

Second,  the  rape  of  Czechoslovakia 
should  also  lay  to  rest  the  theoi-y  that 
Communist  nations  become  more  liberal 
as  their  economies  improve.  Communist 
Czechoslovakia  became  restless  as  their 
economy  dipped  to  its  lowest  ebb  since 
World  War  n.  In  other  words  the  un- 
balanced trade  they  were  and  are  forced 
to  carry  on  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Comecon  so  impoverished  them  as  to 
cause  discontent  which  led  many  Czechs 
to  conclude  that  Marxian  economics  are 
bankrupt. 

Third,  the  theory  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  mellowed  and  can  be  now 
expected  to  live  up  to  international 
agreements.  This  myth  should  certainly 
now  be  seriously  questioned.  As  we  pre- 
pare again  to  sit  down  with  the  Soviets 
and  seek  to  negotiate  arms  limitation 
agreements  possibly  involving  the  ABM. 
we  should  look  well  at  the  evidence  and 
not  be  deceived  by  wishful  thinking,  or 
their  pious  statements. 

Last  of  all,  we  as  a  nation  should  con- 
tinuously express  our  outrage  over  this 
diminution  of  fieedom  in  the  world. 
Communism  does  not  change  in  any 
basic  sense.  It  will  not  tolerate  dissent 
of  any  kind,  whether  it  be  irreverent 
writings  by  Daniel  and  Slnyavsky  or  the 
longing  of  the  Czech  people  for  freedom 
and  the  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labors.  Having  been  in  Prague  last  year 
shortly  after  the  invasion,  I  can  only  say 
that  my  heart  goes  out  to  the  Czech 
p>eople. 


THE  AGONXy^F  CZECHOSLOVAKIA— 
1  YEAR  LATER 

'Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  a  year 
ago  on  August  21.   1968.  the  combined 


APPROVAL  OF  THREE  SISTERS 
BRIDGE  REMOVES  DULLES  AC- 
CESS BOTTLENECK 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 
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Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  approval  of  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  and  the  mass  transit 
project  by  the  City  Council.  This  bridge 
was  the  brunt  of  much  criticism  which 
was  often  undeserved.  Much  of  the  con- 
troversy centered  around  the  resulting 
freeway  system  and  the  displacement  of 
parks  and  existing  homes. 

However,  approval  of  the  Three  Sis- 
ters has  removed  a  rather  large  bottle- 
neck in  the  access  route  to  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport.  This  Is  a  prime  ob- 
jective. I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  now 
proceed  In  an  orderly  fsishion  to  com- 
plete Interstate  66  from  the  beltway 
through  to  Three  Sisters  and  Roosevelt 
Bridges.  This  project  must  be  on  the 
planning  books  before  the  link  with  the 
Dulles  access  road  can  be  completed  to 
Interstate  66  at  Falls  Church. 

This  program  is  vital.  Not  only  will  we 
shave  10  to  15  minutes  off  the  travel  time 
to  Dulles,  but,  by  making  the  trip  out 
more  attractive,  we  can  curb  the  air  traf- 
fic at  National  Airport  and  shift  it  to 
Dulles.  This  will  vastly  eliminate  the  air 
pollution,  the  traffic  congestion  and  the 
air  safety  problems  now  plaguing  the 
overcrowded  facilities  at  National. 

I  would  ask  that  all  governmental 
agencies  involved — State  and  Federal — 
work  closely  to  get  this  access  to  Dulles 
underway  as  fast  as  possible. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  re- 
marks and  I  congrateulate  him.  He  re- 
alizes, along  with  many  Members  of  this 
House,  that  the  location  of  Dulles  Air- 
port was  predicated  on  the  construction 
of  a  river  crossing  approximately  at  the 
position  of  the  proposed  Three  Sisters 
Bridge.  Because  we  do  not  have  the 
Three  Sisters  Bridge,  the  additional  ac- 
cess to  Dulles  Airport  which  would  be 
provided  through  this  highway,  the  air- 
port has  not  been  utilized  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible.  As  a  result,  a  facility 
paid  for  with  the  taxpayers'  money  is  not 
being  fully  used.  To  the  extent  air  traf- 
fic is  not  diverted  to  Dulles  from  Na- 
tional we  shall  have  jet  noise  and  air 
pollution  from  jets  along  the  Potomac 
Valley. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
in  addition  to  the  gentleman,  we  already 
have  the  rights  of  way  available  for  the 
link  with  the  Falls  Church  connection 
with  Interstate  66. 

What  we  need  to  do  now  is  to  get  that 
built,  so  that  it  can  tie  in  with  the  rest 
of  Route  66,  that  should  go  into  the 
Three  Sisters  Bridge.  This  will  mean  a 
great  deal  to  relieve  traffic  on  the  groimd 
and  in  the  air  throughout  this  whole 
area,  and  we  must  get  started  on  it  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  and 
gracious  lady,  a  dedicated  private  cit- 
izen and  a  loyal  and  devoted  American; 
the  late  Mrs.  Susie  Baker  Fountain  of 
Blue  Lake,  Calif.,  and  more  recently,  of 
Berkeley. 

Mis.  Fountain  is  known  on  the  north 
coast  of  California  as  "Humboldt  Coun- 
ty's own  historian  laureate"  and.  as  such, 
was  a  lady  who  was  deeply  involved  with 
the  history  of  a  community  and  studied 
and  worked  many  hours  to  help  us  learn 
of  the  pioneers  and  the  blood,  sweat  and 
tears  they  shed  in  building  this  State 
of  California. 

Susie  Baker  arrived  in  Blue  Lake  in 
1912  from  Nebraska  and  returned  there 
briefiy  to  finish  her  senior  year  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  She  graduated 
with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  mathematics 
and  was  installed  into  the  honorary 
scholastic  society.  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  as  the 
only  woman  in  the  class  of  1913.  In  1914, 
she  entered  the  newly  opened  Humboldt 
Normal  School — now  Humboldt  State 
College  in  Areata,  Calif.— and  was  that 
institution's  first  graduate  the  following 
year. 

She  was  married  in  1915  to  the  late 
Eugene  Fountain  and,  except  for  a  short 
period  in  San  Francisco,  they  lived  in 
Areata  until  moving  to  Blue  Lake  in  1931. 
Mrs.  Fountain  began  studying  Hum- 
boldt County  history  as  a  hobby  in  1947 
and  became  a  very  dedicated  and 
knowledgeable  student.  When  she  and 
her  husband  moved  to  Berkeley  in  1966, 
she  donated  to  HSC  Library,  books  that 
covered  more  than  75  feet  of  shelf  space, 
containing  over  400  full,  annotated 
three-ring  notebooks,  100  large  envelopes 
of  clippings  from  early  county  newspa- 
pers and  eight  cartons  of  old  maps  and 
photographs. 

Mrs.  Fountain  did  intensive  in-depth 
research  into  local  history.  She  was 
president  of  the  Humboldt  County  His- 
torical Society,  vice  president  of  the 
Clarke  Museum  Board  of  Directors,  rec- 
ognized by  the  Huntington  Library  and 
a  privileged  member  of  the  California 
Historical  Society. 

Humboldt  County's  historian  laureate 
was  the  foremost  authority  on  that  coun- 
ty's heritage  and  history.  In  fact,  her  re- 
search was  so  complete  and  scholarly 
that  it  was  never  doubted  to  the  extent, 
that,  what  she  wrote  was  readily  ac- 
cepted by  all. 

Mrs.  Foimtain  has  lived  her  life  fully 
and  in  so  doing,  lias  enriched  the  lives 
of  those  who  personally  knew  her  and 
those  who  will  profit  and  benefit  from 
her  wealth  of  knowledge  and  research. 

While  all  of  us  who  knew  and  admired 
Susie  Baker  Fountain  will  miss  her 
greatly,  her  memory  and  the  contribu- 
tion she  made  to  her  community  will  live 
on  forever. 
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SUSIE  BAKER  FOUNTAIN 

(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  APOLLO  11 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daddario)  .  Under  a  previous  oruer  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Miller)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  now  22  days  into  the 


new  era  that  began  when  man  first  set 
foot  upon  the  Moon. 

With  the  voyage  of  Apollo  11,  we  have 
clearly  demonstrated  that  man  need  not 
and  will  not  be  confined  forever  to  his 
home  planet,  Earth.  And  that  demonstra- 
tion has  been  strengthened  by  the  won- 
derful pictures  of  Mars  returned  from 
Mariner  6  and  Mariner  7. 

Mankind's  great  leap  forward  has  been 
taken  with  brilliant  success.  Unbeliev- 
able as  it  still  seems,  two  of  our  fellow 
men,  two  of  our  fellow  countrymen,  have 
walked  upon  the  surface  of  the  Moon. 

That  splendid  photograph  of  their 
footprints,  beneath  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
movlnj  documents  of  all  time.  I  know 
that  many  Members  of  this  House  shared 
with  me  the  joy  of  great  achievement  as 
we  watched  our  astronauts  walking — and 
working — on  the  Moon. 

Much  well-desers'ed  praise  has  al- 
ready been  spoken  for  the  three  tistro- 
nauts  who  made  this  journey,  and  for 
all  who  conceived,  sponsored,  and  led  this 
great  Apollo  program. 

Due  recognition  has  been  given  to  the 
great  men  of  the  past,  in  many  lands, 
who  have  helped  prepare  the  way.  And 
we  have  noted  with  satisfaction  that 
this  has  been  a  great  team  effort  on  the 
part  of  Grovemment,  industry,  and  the 
universities,  made  possible  by  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  free  enterprise  and  car- 
ried out  openly  in  full  view  of  all  the 
world. 

Today.  I  wp.nt  to  make  special  refer- 
ence to  the  leadership  displayed  bt  the 
House  in  1958  in  helping  to  create  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. This  was  the  result  of  work 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Astronautics 
and  Space  Exploration  chaired  by 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack,  who,  as 
majority  leader,  played  a  principal  role 
in  enacting  the  Space  Act  into  law. 

I  wish  especially  to  recall  the  leading 
role  played  by  this  House  in  urging  the 
Nation  and  its  leaders  to  undertake  the 
Apollo  program  and  in  supporting  it 
faithfully  in  time  of  trouble  as  well  as 
triumph,  over  so  many  years. 

I  wish  to  refer  particularly  to  the  pio- 
neering work  done  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  in 
getting  the  Nation  to  set  its  siglits  on  the 
Moon  in  this  decade. 

The  committee  labored  for  months  in 
the  flrst  half  of  1960  to  help  sharpen  this 
Nation's  definition  of  our  goals  in  space. 
On  July  5,  1960.  it  submitted  to  the  house 
a  report  entitled  "Space,  Missiles,  and 
the  Nation." 

In  this  report  some  very  important  and 
foreseeing  recommendations  were  made, 
including  two  I  wish  to  emphasize  today: 
Rrst,  it  recommended  that  develop- 
ment of  the  giant  F-1  rocket  engine  be 
expedited;  it  was  this  engine,  in  a  clus- 
ter of  five,  that  lifted  Apollo  11  off  the 
pad  at  Cape  Kennedy  on  July  16.  With- 
out the  kind  of  power  generated  by  the 
F-1  engine  there  would  have  been  no 
Apollo  program  and  no  American  lead- 
ership in  space  today. 

Second,  on  July  6.  1960.  more  than  10 
months  before  President  Kennedy  s  his- 
toric message  to  Congress  on  space  goals, 
the  committee  recommended,  and  I 
quote : 
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A  high  priority 
taken  to  place  di 
moon  this  decade 

I  Wish  here 
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program  should  be  under- 
manned expedltlton  on  the 
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to  make  this  important 
point:  great  national  achievements  in 
space,  as  elsewhere,  require  both  strong 
Presidential  leadership  and  strong  con- 
gressional support.  There  is  no  substitute 
for  either. 

President    Kjennedy    could    not    have 
acted  so  boldlf  in   1961  without  confl 
dence  that  he  would  have  the  support 
of  Congress. 

The  committie's  recommendations  on 
the  lunar  landing  goal  in  1960  were  but 
one  of  many  acts  of  leadership  in  the 
House  in  the  ong  years  of  legislative 
scrutiny  and  lecislative  action  that  went 
into  making  Apallo  a  success. 

mention  particularly  the 
searching  examination  given  to  the 
Apollo  program  by  House  and  Senate 
committees  after  the  tragic  fire  in  1967 
Not  only  were  they  able  to  help  NASA 
to  improve  safety  procedures;  they  were 
also  able  to  helb  restore  national  confi- 
dence in  the  prbgram  and  get  it  rolling 
again,' so  that  tl^e  landing  could  be  made 
an  time.  In  this  flecade,  and  ahead  of  our 
able  and  ambitiious  competitors. 

But  I  do  not  \iant  to  dwell  too  long  on 
accomplishment^  of  the  past,  or  even  on 
the  brilliant  successes  of  the  present. 
Nevertheless,  th;  space  program  consti- 
tutes the  leading  edge  of  technological 
progress  in  this  country. 

In  addition.  countless  scientific 
achievements  hsae  be?n  made  during  this 
first  decade  in  spice.  Advancing  scientific 
knowledge  and  pressing  foi-ward  the 
state  of  the  art  In  technology  has  more 
than  justified  oi  r  expenditures  to  date. 
Despite  the  mi  my  contributions  of  the 
space  effort  thus  far.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  greatest  han  est  will  occur  in  the  fu- 
ture. Therefore,  t  seems  to  me  essential 
that  the  Nation  continue  to  invest  in 
space  research,  i.nd  I  predict  the  space 
effort  wUl  produ<e  many  dramatic  gains 
in  the  quahty  of  life  here  on  Earth. 

Today,  I  want  I  o  stress  the  new  leader- 
ship responsibili  ies  this  House  has  to 
help  chart  our  Nation's  future  course  in 
space. 

We  have  now  :ome  to  another  great 
divide  in  our  na;ional  history,  Sinother 
decision  point  on  our  road  into  space, 
such  as  we  faced  in  1960  and  1961.  We 
face  the  challenge  of  setting  new  goals, 
of  maintaining  our  hard-won  space 
strength,  of  usini;  wisely  our  great  new 
space  capabilities  acquired  in  the  Apollo 
program. 

In  1960.  the  Coiimittee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  acted  boldly  and  wisely 
when  it  called  for  a  manned  lunar  land- 
ing in  this  decad( . 

I  understand  ve  ry  well  the  enthusiasm 
of  those  who  draw  on  the  experience  of 
1961  and  propose  a  manned  landing  on 
Mars  as  our  next  great  national  goal.  I 
also  understand  vdry  well  how  important 
the  goal  and  commitment  called  for  by 
President  Kenned; '  were  to  the  final  suc- 
cess of  the  Apollo  program. 

But  I  do  not  at  ;his  time  wish  to  com- 
nut  ourselves  to  a  ipeciflc  time  period  for 
setting  sail  for  Mars.  I  believe  that  there 
are  many  tasks  thj  ,t  can  be  accomplished 


that  will  ultimately  provide  that  capabil- 
ity, but  will  be  less  costly  and  will  be  nec- 
essary in  meeting  short-term  objectives. 
I  urge  instead  that  we  concentrate  first 
on  a  well -chosen  set  of  intermediate  steps 
and  give  the  Mars  goal  a  great  deal  more 
study  before  we  decide  if,  how,  and  when 
we  should  take  this  next  great  leap  for- 
ward for  mankind. 

Do  not  misunderstand.  I  am  not 
against  going  to  Mars-or  elsewhere  in  the 
solar  system  when  the  time  to  begin  such 
a  great  undertaking  has  come.  I  think  we 
have  the  technical  ability  to  undertake 
such  missions  without  undue  strain  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  century,  and  possibly 
much  sooner. 

And  I  am  sure  that  when  the  time 
comes  we  will  make  the  first  decisions 
and  firm  commitments  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  great  programs  efliciently  and 
successfully.  But  I  urge  no  such  decisions 
or  commitments  now. 

Today,  I  urge  a  course  that  may  be 
more  difficult — because  it  is  less  glamor- 
ous and  less  exciting  but  in  many  ways 
no  less  demanding.  I  urge  that  we  con- 
centrate on  the  intermediate  steps  that 
must  be  taken  to  meet  our  most  pressing 
national  needs  in  space. 

Now  that  the  manned  lunar  landing 
mission  has  been  accomplished,  our  goal 
for  the  next  decade  should  be  to  achieve 
a  balanced  program,  one  that  fully  ex- 
ploits the  great  potential  of  unmanned 
spacecraft,  while  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining a  vigorous  manned  fiight  pro- 
gram. 

There  are  at  least  five  vei-y  important 
things  that  must  be  worked  on  now.  so 
that  we  can  decide  wisely  about  other 
long-range  goals  later  on: 

First.  We  must  continue  exploration 
of  the  Moon,  and  gain  the  vital  experi- 
ence of  operating  a  base  for  science  and 
exploration  on  another  heavenly  body. 

Second,  We  must  carry  out  the  Apollo 
applications  program  as  now  planned, 
with  flights  beginning  in  1972;  and  we 
must  move  on  to  the  establishment  of 
our   first   long-range,    long-term    space 
station  in  Earth  orbit,  supported  by  a 
new  kind  of  low-cost  space  shuttle  rocket 
for  bringing  up  fresh  crews  and  supplies. 
Third.  I  believe  greater  emphasis  must 
be  placed  upon  the  development  of  ap- 
plications satellite  systems,  those  which 
have  the  greatest  potential  for  economic 
return  in  the  near  term.  In  addition,  a 
larger  portion  of  the  space  budget  should 
be  designated  for  unmanned  planetai-y 
exploration,  an  area  in  which  the  United 
States  may  soon  be  overshadowed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  which  has  made,  and  con- 
tinues to  make,  a  vastly  greater  effort. 

Fourth.  We  must  continue  with  the 
development  of  the  Nerva  nuclear- 
powered  rocket  engine,  because  this  will 
greatly  increase  our  capabilities  for  space 
propulsion,  and  improved  propulsion  is  a 
key  to  space  leadership  and  further  ad- 
vances in  space. 

Fifth.  We  must  continue  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  practical  benefits  to  be 
had  from  Earth-orbiting  spacecraft, 
with  special  emphasis  on  Earth  resources 
sui-vey  satellites  which  promise  to  yield 
so  much  in  benefits  to  agriculture  and 
industry. 


Continued  activity  in  all  of  these  fields 
will  enable  us  to  hold  together  our  great 
space  team  with  challenging  and  reward- 
ing assignments.  We  will  also  be  adding 
significantly  to  our  space  capabilities, 
and,  depending  on  the  pace  at  which  we 
move,  we  should  be  able  to  maintain  our 
space  leadership. 

The  recent  spectacular  successes  in  the 
space  program  can  be  traced  back  to  in- 
vestments made  several  years  ago. 

Unfortunately,  the  space  budget  has 
declined  each  year  since  1965  due  to 
other  urgent  demands  on  the  Nation's 
resources  unrelated  to  the  merits  of  our 
space  program. 

Employment  in  the  space  program 
reached  its  peak  of  450,000  in  1965;  to- 
day fewer  than  200,000  people  are  work- 
ing in  the  space  effort. 

I  would  hope  that  this  trend  could  be 
reversed  and  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
increase  the  space  budget  incrementally 
during  the  next  few  yeai-s.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  present  level  of  effort  is  not 
sufficient  to  support  a  viable  space  pro- 
gram during  the  1970's,  and  our  invest- 
ment in  space  research  and  develop- 
ment should  be  increased. 

As  Members  of  the  House  well  know, 
the  President  has  a  task  force  at  work 
preparing  recommendations  for  the  na- 
tional space  program  in  the  post-Apollo 
period;  that  is,  the  years  immediately 
ahead. 

This  task  group  .s  chaired  by  the  Vice 
President.  The  Secretai-y  of  Defense,  the 
Administrator  of  NASA,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's science  adviser  are  the  principal 
participants.  Their  recommendations  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  President  in  Sep- 
tember. 

These  recommendations,  and  the  deci- 
sions the  President  makes  on  them,  will. 
of  course,  be  reflected  in  the  budget  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  next  January.  In 
congressional  action  on  the  fiscal  year 
1971  budget,  very  important  decisions 
concerning  this  Nation's  future  in  spact; 
will  have  to  be  made. 

I  do  not  want  to  anticipate  today  what 
the  task  group  will  recommend  or  what 
the  President's  decisions  on  their  recom- 
mendations will  be.  I  do  want  to  point 
out  that  the  main  outlines  of  a  strong  fu- 
ture program,  at  least  for  the  next  sev- 
eral years,  have  already  been  given  the 
NASA  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1970, 
which  is  still  before  the  Congress. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten lately  about  the  impending  comple- 
tion of  space  programs  for  the  sixties 
and  the  lack  of  new  goals  for  the  future. 
But  some  of  these  reports  have  been 
more  pessimistic  than  conditions  war- 
rant. 

Important  decisions  still  have  to  be 
made  about  long-range  programs  for  the 
future;  but  at  the  same  time  NASA  does 
have  plans,  and  authorizations,  and 
funds,  for  a  variety  of  space  activities 
that  will  keep  many  people  busy  over 
the  next  several  years.  This  depends,  of 
course,  on  favorable  final  action  of  the 
NASA  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1970, 
which  is  expected. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  cur- 
rently approved  NASA  programs: 
We  have  more  Apollo  flights  to  the 
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Moon  planned.  The  last  one  will  probably 
be  flown  in  1972.  These  flights  will  give 
us  a  chance  to  visit  different  areas  of  the 
Moon,  stay  longer,  and  carry  out  more 
experiments. 

In  the  Apollo  applications  program. 
NASA  now  plans  to  outfit  the  top  stage 
of  the  Saturn  V  rocket  as  a  workshop, 
equip  it  with  telescopes,  and  place  it  in 
Earth  orbit  in  1972.  A  crew  of  three  will 
go  into  orbit  in  a  separate  launch,  then 
occupy  the  workshop  for  up  to  28  days,  or 
twice  as  long  as  man  has  ever  been  in 
space  before. 

Later,  other  crews  will  revisit  the  work- 
shop and  stay  in  orbit  up  to  58  days. 
Activation  of  this  Saturn  V  workshop  is 
an  important  intermediate  step  before 
establishing  a  large  space  station  in 
Earth  orbit;  and  experience  with  a  large 
space  station  is  an  essential  preparation 
for  longer  ranged  missions. 

Studies  have  been  and  are  presently 
underway  to  define  a  large  Earth  orbit- 
ing space  station  and  a  reusable,  low- 
cost  Earth  orbital  shuttle  transporta- 
tion system.  Early  development  and 
operation  of  prototypes  of  a  shuttle  and 
a  space  station  should  be  initiated  so 
that  the  necessary  technology  will  be  in 
hand. 

In  1971  two  Mariner  spacecraft, 
Mariner  8  and  Mariner  9,  will  go  into 
orbit  around  Mars  and  give  us  a  complete 
map  of  its  surface.  In  1973.  NASA  plans 
to  send  two  larger  and  more  complex 
spacecraft  to  orbit  Mars  and  to  send 
probes  down  to  the  surface  in  search  for 
life  end  to  give  us  a  much  better  idea  of 
what  the  surface  conditions  are.  These 
new  spacecrsift  are  called  Viking. 

Thus,  over  the  next  4  years,  we  plan 
to  explore  Mars  with  uxmianned  space- 
craft just  as  some  years  ago  we  ex- 
plored the  Moon  with  unmanned  Ranger, 
Surveyor,  and  Lunar  Orbiter  space- 
craft before  sending  men  to  land  there. 
By  the  end  of  1973  we  should  have  a 
much  better  idea  about  how  feasible  it 
will  be  and  how  Important  it  will  be  to 
land  men  on  Mars  In  this  century. 

In  the  nuclear  rockets  program,  full- 
scale  development  of  the  NERVA  reactor 
and  engine  will  be  started  In  the  current 
fiscal  year.  The  House  has  voted  to  pro- 
ceed at  a  pace  that  will  provide  a  flight- 
ready  engine  in  late  1976. 

The  NERVA  engine  is  very  important, 
because  for  many  difficult  space  missions 
it  will  about  double  the  payload  capacity 
of  the  Saturn  V  rocket,  already  the  most 
powerful  rocket  yet  demonstrated  any- 
where in  the  world.  Also.  NERVA  will 
provide  a  deep  space  capability  not  now 
possible  with  our  existing  boosters. 

NASA  has  a  strong  space  applications 
program  underway.  This  program  is  to 
improve  the  technology  available  for 
weather,  communications,  navigation, 
and  geodetic  satellites,  and  to  begin  de- 
velopment of  a  new  series  of  satellites 
called  Earth  resources  technology  satel- 
lites. 

The  House  authorized  a  total  of  $128.4 
million  for  the  space  applications  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1970.  The  House  has 
shown  especial  Interest  In  the  Earth  re- 
sources technology  satellite  because  of 


the  potential  benefits  It  could  yield  to 
agriculture  and  Industry. 

If  this  satellite  provides  only  a  small 
increase  In  our  ability  to  manage  world 
food  production  better,  utilize  available 
water  supplies  better,  find  new  minerals, 
protect  our  forests,  develop  the  food 
sources  of  the  ocean,  and  curb  pollution. 
It  would  pay  for  Itself  many  times,  and 
possibly  even  for  the  entire  space  pro- 
gram. 

These  are  some  of  the  highlights  of 
currently  approved,  ongoing  programs. 
I  will  not  go  into  further  detail,  but  I  can 
say  that  this  is  still  a  well-balanced,  am- 
bitious, and  exciting  mix  of  space  ex- 
ploration, space  science,  and  space  use 
for  the  good  of  man. 

I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  indicate 
that  the  pessimism  of  those  who  think 
the  space  program  is  grinding  to  a  halt 
is  completely  imjustlfied.  Granted,  the 
space  program  will  soon  need  a  new  lease 
on  life,  but  for  the  next  few  years  It  will 
be  going  strong. 

Actually,  It  may  help  Members  of  this 
House  and  the  public  to  think  of  space 
plarming  and  space  activity  as  going  for- 
ward in  three  different  phases. 

One  phase  Is  currently  approved  pro- 
grams, which  are  now  underway.  These 
I  have  just  described.  These  are  the  pro- 
grams the  public  knows  best.  These  are 
the  programs  which  have  reached  the 
flight  stage,  or  soon  will. 

Another  phase  Is  those  programs  which 
are  under  current  study,  but  which  have 
not  yet  been  given  the  go-ahead.  These 
are  programs  we  would  want  to  carry 
out  in  the  Immediate  future,  the  next  5 
or  10  years. 

Here  we  have  a  number  of  possibilities 
to  choose  from,  and  because  of  unavoid- 
able leadtlmes  we  have  to  choose  wisely, 
and  very  soon,  or  our  space  program  will 
Indeed  be  grinding  to  a  halt. 

It  is  these  new  programs  for  the  in- 
termediate future  which  are  now  under 
consideration  by  the  President's  post- 
Apollo  task  force.  I  hope  we  will  get  firm 
recommendations  for  new  programs  for 
the  intermediate  future  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  next  January. 

Here  are  some  decisions  about  inter- 
mediate programs  which  will  have  to  be 
made  soon: 

Do  we  want  to  begin  work  on  a  large- 
scale  space  station  in  Earth  orbit,  more 
or  less  permanent  In  nature,  with  room 
for  10  or  more  men.  supplied  by  a  new, 
cheaper  shuttle  rocket  that  can  be  used 
over  and  over  and  land  at  designated 
space  ports?  I  suspect  the  Soviets  al- 
ready have  rather  advanced  plans  along 
these  lines. 

Do  we  want  to  continue  exploration  of 
the  Moon  alter  the  Apollo  flights  cur- 
rently plaimed?  Do  we  want  to  set  up 
scientific  bases  on  the  Moon  in  the  seven- 
ties like  those  we  have  In  the  Antarctic? 
Do  we  want  to  plan  for  the  so-called 
grand  tour  to  send  unmanned  spacecraft 
out  past  Jupiter.  Saturn,  and  Uranus, 
taking  advantage  of  a  favorable  lineup  of 
these  outer  planets  that  will  not  come 
again  for  many  decades? 

Do  we  want  to  continue  unmanned  ex- 
ploration of  Mars  and  Venus  after  cur- 
rently approved  missions  end  In  1973? 


Do  we  want  to  proceed  In  the  Nerva 
program  to  build  the  actual  rocket  stage 
In  addition  to  the  reactor  and  engine 
which  are  the  only  parts  currently  au- 
thorized? 

These  are  all  questions  of  great  In- 
terest and  significance.  They  will,  no 
doubt,  be  widely  debated.  All  of  our 
democratic  institutions,  including  Con- 
gress, the  public  information  media,  and 
the  various  scientific  organizations,  will 
be  put  to  severe  tests  in  guiding  rational 
public  discussion  and  decision. 

The  third  phase  of  our  space  planning 
has  to  do  with  long-range  plans,  such 
as:  Building  our  space  station  in  Earth 
orbit  into  a  space  base;  setting  up  semi- 
permanent bases  on  the  Moon,  and  un- 
dertaking the  exploration  of  our  sister 
planets. 

As  I  have  stated  earlier,  it  is  too  early 
to  make  final  decisions  on  such  long- 
range  programs  now.  But  it  will  help,  in 
considering  present  and  intermediate 
programs,  to  make  sure  that  they  lead 
us  in  the  general  direction  of  what  we 
may  want  to  he  doing,  and  may  need  to 
be  doing,  in  the  more  distant  future. 

We  must  avoid  the  two  extremes.  We 
must  avoid  the  sacrifice  of  flexibility 
that  would  come  from  premature  com- 
mitment to  distant  goals;  we  must  also 
avoid  the  indecision  and  aimless  wander- 
ing that  might  result  if  we  had  no  agreed 
concept  of  what.  In  general,  our  long- 
range  goals  should  be. 

I  think  It  highly  probable  that  5,  per- 
haps 10,  years  from  now  we  may  decide 
that  it  would  be  in  the  national  Interest 
to  begin  a  carefully  planned  program 
extending  over  several  years  to  send  men 
to  Mars. 

In  the  meanwhile,  we  have  important 
Intermediate  steps  to  take  which  are 
justified  in  their  own  right  and  which 
will  give  us  the  necessary  base  of  tech- 
nology and  experience  needed  to  plan  the 
journey. 

In  planning  for  our  future  In  space, 
let  us  draw  wisely  on  the  experience  of 
Apollo.  Let  us  see  why  the  timing  was 
right  for  a  commitment  to  the  Apollo 
program  In  1961. 

The  timing  was  right  for  a  national 
commitment  to  the  Apollo  program  in 
1961  for  these  principal  reasons: 

First.  The  basic  technical  philosophies 
for  propulsion,  reentry,  life  support,  and 
guidance  was  generally  well  in  hand, 
although  not  yet  fully  developed. 

Second.  The  primary  mission  of  Apollo 
in  addition  to  getting  to  the  Moon  is 
also  to  ser\'e  as  a  focus  for  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  American  capabilities  for 
msinned  space  flight  in  Earth  orbit  and 
t>eyond. 

Third.  The  lunar  landing  in  this  decade 
was  made  a  key  part  of  the  program  be- 
cause It  would  probably  gain  for  the 
United  States  clear  leadership  in  the  So- 
\iet  Union,  which,  of  course,  it  has  done. 
Fourth.  Congress  was  clearly  In  the 
mood  to  accept  the  Apollo  conmiltment 
when  President  Kennedy  proposed  It. 

Fifth.  For  a  combination  of  the  above 
reasons,  it  made  sense  to  begin  the  Apol- 
lo program  while  certain  Intermediate 
steps  were  stlU  to  be  carried  out.  I  have 
In  mind  such  steps  as  putting  our  first 
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orbit,  which  came  in  the 
Mercury  program  In  1962;  demonstra- 
tion of  the  ftaslbUlty  of  rendezvous  In 
space  and  long-duration  flights,  which 
came  In  the  Gemini  program  In  1965 
and  1966;  and  the  soft  landing  of  Sur- 
veyor on  the  Moon  In  1966. 

The  succe&rful  achievement  of  all  our 
goals  In  the  Aiollo  program,  and  Its  great 
contribution  Ito  the  national  interest, 
clearly  Indicate  that  it  was  sound  to  make 
the  commitment  to  Apollo  when  we  did, 
and  not  after  HI  these  intermediate  steps 
had  been  successfully  completed. 

Now,  drawi|ig  on  this  experience  in 
Apollo,  let  us  see  why  a  commitment  to  a 
manned  Mars  mission  would  be  prema- 
ture at  this  tlnie: 

First.  The  bisic  technology  for  a  Mars 
mission  may  b(>  fairly  well  in  hand  today, 
but  we  clearly  need  more  experience  in 
long-duration  flights  in  Earth  orbit  and 
in  operating  on  the  Moon  before  com- 
mitting ourselves  lo  sending  men  on  such 
a  long  and  expensive  journey. 

For  examplej  It  made  sense  to  keep  the 
ApoUq.11  astiionauts  on  the  Moon  for 
only  ft.iew  houi-s.  but  we  should  not  send 
men  all  the  wny  to  Mars  unless  we  are 
prepared  for  t^em  to  spend  some  weeks 
or  months  in  exploring  the  surface. 

Second.  Unlfce  Apollo,  the  primary 
purpose  of  a  manned  Mars  mission  would 
not  be  to  deveop  rapidly  new  capabili- 
ties, but  to  get  I  o  Mars  and  explore  there. 
Third.  It  is  liot  clear  at  this  time  that 
we  must  comriiit  ourselves  to  a  Mars 
landing  to  compete  effectively  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  space  leadership.  The 
next  major  ad' ranee  of  the  Soviets  will 
probably  be  in  operating  large  space  sta- 
tions in  Earth  o^-bit. 

Fourth.  Becabse  of  the  above  combina- 
tion of  circunutances.  it  seems  prudent 
to  proceed  with  such  intermediate  steps 
as  Earth  orbita,l  space  stations,  low-cost 
shuttie  vehicles,  and  development  of  a 
nuclear-powered  rocket  stage  before 
making  a  comniltment  to  such  a  long- 
range  and  expeislve  program  as  manned 
exploration  of  Mars. 

Fifth.  There  is  also  the  hope  that 
marmed  exploration  of  Mars  may  be 
made  a  great  international  undertaking. 
It  is  worth  waiting  a  few  years  to  see  if 
this  will  be  possible.  If  we  concentrate 
now  on  the  intBrmediate  steps,  we  are 
much  more  likely  to  induce  the  Soviet 
Union  to  cooperate  than  If  we  slack  off 
entirely  or  laun<  h  a  Mars  mission  of  our 
own. 

In  short,  then  are  vast  differences  be- 
tween the  shinirjg  example  of  Apollo  and 
the  Mars  mission  to  come;  the  time  is 
not  yet  ripe  f(r  a  commitment  to  a 
manned  Mars  landing  or  any  such  ven- 
ture far  out  in  i  he  solar  system  beyond 
the  Moon;  but  the  time  when  Mars 
should  be  our  gcal  will  surely  come. 

As  for  now.  've  should  give  priority 
attention  to  the  intermediate  steps  that 
must  first  be  taken  in  Earth  orbit,  at  the 
Moon,  and  in  dev;loping  nuclear-powered 
rockets. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  doubt 
that  there  Is  a  single  Member  of  this 
House  who,  in  recent  months,  has  not 
received  correspondence  or  telephone 
calls  from  small  businessmen  In  his  dis- 
trict wanting  to  know  why  the  Small 
Business  Administration  is  doing  so  little 
to  help  small  business. 

While  our  Nations  small  businessmen 
are  fighting  for  their  economic  lives,  the 
SBA,  our  GSovemment's  direct  contact 
with  small  businessmen,  has  been  en- 
gaged in  some  of  the  most  questionable 
activities  imaginable.  The  actions  of  this 
agency  have  so  shaken  the  confidence  of 
smaU  businessmen  in  the  SBA  that  it  is 
a  serious  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  damage  can  ever  be  repaired. 

My  office  and  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  has  received  hundreds 
of  letters  from  small  businessmen  com- 
plaining about  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. A  typical  comment  con- 
tained in  many  of  the  letters  is  the 
question— "Why  was  I  denied  an  SBA 
loan  when  the  agency  is  loaning  money 
to  the  Mafia?" 


CHARLES  REIJOZO— YOU  HAVE  A 
FRIEND  AT  SBA 

The  SPEAKEI^  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  o;'  the  House  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texa^  (Mr.  Patman)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 


AN    ASTONISHING    RECOBD 

Quite  frankly,  these  letters  are  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  answer  for  the  recent 
record  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration is  astonishing.  Here  is  a  brief 
sampling  of  some  of  the  recent  actions  of 
the  agency : 

First.  Made  loans  either  directiy  or  in- 
direcUy  of  $560,000  to  a  New  York  City 
automobile  and  truck  leasing  company 
with  ties  to  organized  crime  and  con- 
trolled by  individuals  with  long  criminal 
records.  When  the  background  of  the 
individuals  was  discovered.  SBA  turned 
Its  back  on  the  situation  and  SBA  only 
took  action  to  recall  the  loans  when  pub- 
lic pressure  was  brought  to  bear. 

Second.  The  agency  loaned  $100,000  to 
a  Miami.  Fla..  apartment  developer  to 
repair  damage  to  the  project  caused  by 
hurricanes.  The  loan  was  defaulted  and 
there  is  little  chance  of  recovery.  It  is 
reported  that  the  apartment  house  was 
used  as  a  command  post  for  a  portion 
of  organized  crime  in  Miami  and  the 
developer  of  the  project  was  indicted  in 
connection  with  a  bank  fraud.  SBA  also 
paid  an  attorney  in  connection  with  dis- 
bursing the  loan  who  was  a  former  officer 
and  incorporator  of  the  apartment  house 
project. 

Third.  The  agency  made  a  loan  of 
$135,000  to  a  professional  baseball  player 
whose  annual  salary  exceeds  $80,000.  The 
loan  carried  a  low  rate  of  interest  since 
it  was  disbursed  under  a  program  of 
loans  to  "disadvantaged  persons."  To 
compound  the  situation,  SBA  Adminis- 
trator Hilary  Sandoval  first  questioned 
the  granting  of  the  loan  under  the 
"disadvantaged  persons"  category  and 
chidfid  the  field  office  for  making  the 
loan.  Later.  Mr.  Sandoval  relented,  how- 
ever, and  stated  there  was  nothing  irreg- 
ular with  the  loan. 

This  loan  was  made  after  Mr.  Sandoval 
assured  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee that  he  was  going  to  "clean-up" 
the  agency  and  run  a  tight  ship. 

Fourth.  Albert  Fuentes,  appointed  as  a 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Administrator  by 
Mr.  Sandoval,  was  Indicted  by  a  Texas 
grand  jury  for  allegedly  shaking  down 
a  Small   Business  Administration   loan 


applicant.  Mr.  P\ientes  was  fired  by  Mr. 
Sandoval,  not  for  his  actions  in  the  al- 
leged shakedown,  but  rather  for  disobey- 
ing an  order  of  the  Administrator  while 
the  indictment  was  pending. 

Mr.  Sandoval  had  promised  to  make 
certain  Infonnation  concerning  Fuentes 
available  to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  but  instead  had  the  informa- 
tion impounded  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment so  that  he  would  not  have  to  com- 
ply with  his  promise  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  actions  on  the  part 
of  SBA  set  the  stage  for  another  Small 
Business    Administration    venture    that 
has  caused  small  businessmen  through- 
out the  counti-y  to  question  the  sound- 
ness of  SBA.  I  refer  to  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration's  activities  involving  Mr. 
Charles  Rebozo  of  Miami,  Fla.  In  Feb- 
ruary, it  was  reported  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  had  provided  a 
guarantee  of  $2.4  million  on  rent  pay- 
ments for  a  shopping  center  Mr.  Rebozo 
was  building  in  Florida.  It  was  further 
reported  that  one  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration    officials    approving    the 
guarantee  was  the  regional  director  of 
the  Miami  office  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  Mr.  Thomas  Butler.  The 
Associated  Press,  on  February  6,  stated: 
Butler,   also   a  close  friend   of  Rebozo,   is 
the  owner  of  land  on  an  island  Rebozo  would 
like  to  develop  as  residential  or  a  resort  site, 
and    is    a    charter    stockholder    in    a    bank 
founded  and  headed  by  Rebozo. 

REBOZO,  A  PREFERRED  CUSTOMER 

When  these  disclosures  were  made.  I 
stated  that  I  planned  an  investigation  of 
the  matter  to  see  why  an  individual  with 
such  large  financial  resources  as  those 
possessed  by  Mr.  Rebozo  was  receiving 
rent  guarantees  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration  which,  at  the  same  time, 
was  turning  down  hundreds  of  small 
business  loan  applicants  throughout  the 
country. 

The  shopping  center  deal  was  not  the 
first  time  that  SBA  had  done  business 
with  Mr.  Rebozo.  In  fact,  from  1962 
through  the  present,  Mr.  Rebozo  has  been 
a  "preferred  customer"  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  Time  and  time 
again,  the  Miami  millionaire  has  re- 
ceived special  favors  from  the  agency 
even  though  SBA  staff  members  strongly 
questioned  the  concessions  being  made  to 
Rebozo. 

The  following  memo,  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, clearly  outlines  the  special  treat- 
ment bestowed  upon  Rebozo  by  SBA  in 
connection  with  an  $80,000  loan  to  the 
Monroe  Abstract  and  Title  Co.,  which 
he  heads: 

Staff  Memo 
On  January  5.  1962.  Mr.  Rebozo.  in  the 
name  of  Monroe  Abstract  and  Title  Company, 
245  Southeast  First  Street,  Miami.  Florida, 
applied  for  a  75  ^  SBA  participation  in  a 
$100,000  loan.  SBA  would  be  cooperating  in 
the  loan  with  the  Merchants  Bank  of  Miami 
950  Southwest  57th  Avenue,  Miami,  Florida! 
At  the  time  of  the  .•application  for  the  loan. 
Rebozo  filed  a  personal  financial  statement 
with  SBA  listing  a  net  worth  in  excess  of 
$600,000.  He  also  listed  his  occupation  as 
"Investor".  In  addition  to  Mr.  Rebozo,  who 
personally  guaranteed  the  loan,  there  was  a 
second  guarantor  on  the  loan,  a  Mr.  Arthur 
H.  Olson,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  loan.  Usted 
a  net  worth  of  more  than  $131,000.  Olson 
was  also  an  officer  as  was  Rebozo,  in  Monroe 
Abstract   and   Title   Company.   The  purpose 
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of  the  loan  was  to  acquire  the  Monroe  County 
assets  of  I^nd  Title  Company,  a  competitor 
of  the  Monroe  Abstract  and  Title  Company. 
On  February  9,  1962,  SBA  declined  the  loan 
and  prepared  a  letter  to  the  participating 
bank  which  stated  that  the  loan  had  been 
declined  for  the  following  reasons: 

1  Lack  of  reasonable  assurance  of  ability 
to  repay  loan  and  other  obligations  from 
earnings. 

2.  Disproportion  of  loan  requested  and  of 
debts  to  tangible  net  worth  before  and  after 
loan. 

3.  Lack  of  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
funds  required  are  not  obtainable  without 
undue  hardship  through  utilization  of  per- 
sonal credit  or  resource  of  the  shareholders. 

Although  the  letter  declining  the  loan  was 
written  on  February  9  to  Merchants  Bank  of 
Miami,  It  was  never  sent,  nor  was  Mr.  Rebozo 
officially  notified  that  his  loan  application 
had  been  denied. 

Although  the  files  do  not  indicate  how  Mr. 
Rebozo  was  notified,  he  did  learn  that  the 
loan  had  been  declined  and  on  February  13, 
1962,  Rebozo  visited  the  SBA  offices  in  Wash- 
ington to  dlscxiss  the  loan.  On  February  19, 
1962,  six  days  after  Mr.  Rebozo's  trip  to 
Washington.  SBA  approved  an  $80,000  loan 
with  a  six-year  maturity  for  Rebozo.  Since 
the  original  loan  was  made  for  a  six-year 
term,  the  maturity  has  been  extended  twice. 
On  June  16,  1965,  the  maturity  was  extended 
for  two  years  from  1968  to  May  of  1970.  On 
July  3,  1968,  the  maturity  was  again  extend- 
ed, this  tune  to  May  1,  1972.  This  final  ex- 
tension provides  the  loan  with  the  maximum 
matvirlty  aUowed  under  the  Small  Business 
Act  (10  years). 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  the 
final  extension  came  during  a  period  when 
SBA  was  refusing  loan  applications  from 
small  businessmen  all  over  the  country  be- 
cause they  were  faced  with  a  critical  short- 
age of  lendable  funds.  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  the  average  maturity  on 
SBA  loans  is  slightly  over  six  years.  This 
means  that  the  ten  year  maturity  granted 
Mr.  Rebozo  is  well  above  the  average  matu- 
rity. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  Rebozo 
loan  can  best  be  described  as  strange.  Noth- 
ing m  the  SBA  files  justifies  the  preferential 
treatment  given  Mr.  Rebozo.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  files  are  flUed  with  a  vast 
majority  of  reasons  why  Mr.  Rebozo  should 
not  have  been  given  the  loan  In  the  first 
place,  nor  sho\ild  the  maturity  or  other 
favors  granted  by  SBA  have  been  extended 
to  Mr.  Rebozo  after  the  loan  had  been  made. 
On  January  29,  1962,  a  loan  processors'  re- 
port signed  by  J.  W.  Gilbert,  Loan  Examiner, 
carries  the  following  Information  concerning 
the  Rebozo  loan: 

"Primary  stockholder,  Charles  Rebozo,  in- 
dicates over  $600,000  net  worth  with  over 
$200,000  in  real  estate  unencumbered.  It  IS 
felt  he  could  liquidate  part  of  these  assets 
for  the  loan's  pvupoee.  It  is  also  not  desirable 
that  SBA  furnish  $100,000  against  applicant's 
$15,000  to  purchase  this  plant.  All  factors 
considered,  it  is  concluded  by  the  loan  exam- 
iner that  a  rejection  is  in  order." 

On  February  7,  1962,  William  B.  Dean,  an 
SBA  loan  officer,  in  commenting  on  the 
Rebozo  loan,  stated: 

"Expansion  of  business  by  purchase  of 
assets  of  competitor  who  Is  pulling  out  of 
Monroe  County.  Why  Is  the  profitable  bxisl- 
ness  selling  to  the  non-profitable  one?  It 
would  appear  that  a  lot  of  duplication  would 
exist  in  abstract  records  of  both.  Purchase 
would  evidently  be  to  prevent  competition 
should  someone  else  buy  these  records.  Ab- 
stracting assets  listed  on  books  of  seller  at 
$32,000. 

Projection  by  applicant  on  basis  of  actual 
sales,  etc.,  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1961, 
is  reasonable  and  even  without  proposed  In- 
crease of  50  cents  per  item  would  apparently 
generate  sufficient  cash  flow  for  debt  pay- 
ment. 


The  main  problem  oeems  to  b«  debt  plus 
loan  to  net  worth  ratio  which  oould  be  off- 
set by  sale  of  other  holdings  In  injection  of 
cash  Into  company.  /  see  no  reason  why  xoe 
should  be  asked  to  put  up  public  money  to 
protect  applicant's  investments.  It  is  a  case 
of  selling  investment  properties  below  ap- 
plicant's valuation  to  protect  his  abstract 
business  from  possible  competition  or  hold- 
ing properti^  for  higher  return  and  taking 
chance  on  no  one  buying  these  abstract 
records  of  present  competitor." 

Following  these  statements,  loan  officer 
Dean  recommended  that  the  loan  not  be 
made. 

On  February  8,  1962,  WUliam  B  Ward. 
Acting  Chief,  Area  II,  in  agreeing  with  loan 
officer  Dean's  recommendation  of  declining 
the  loan,  the  following  statements  were 
made: 

"It  18  to  be  noted  that  C.  O.  Rebozo, 
President  of  applicant,  listed  his  occupation 
on  hte  personal  P/S  as  "investor".  His  per- 
sonal B/8  shows  various  Interests  In  real 
estate.  The  claim  Is  that  none  of  these  are 
salable  at  this  time.  All  appear  to  be  held 
for  future  speculative  Increase  in  value.  The 
request  Is  for  entire  purchase  price  of  con- 
cern to  be  purchased.  Applicant  does  not 
propose  to  Invest  a  single  dollar  In  his  ex- 
pansion. $15,000  Is  proposed  to  be  covered 
by  a  carry-back  mortgage.  Considering  all 
the  Investment  and  real  estate  owned  by  the 
principal,  it  Is  felt  that  a  reasonable  invest- 
ment by  them  should  be  made  In  this  ex- 
pansion." 

On  the  same  date,  Plerroi.  B.  Leef.  Deputy 
Director  of  the  agency's  office  of  loan  procure- 
ment, also  concurred  In  the  recommendation 
that  the  loan  be  declined.  Mr.  Leef  listed 
the  following  facts  for  his  decision: 

"The  business  being  sicqulred  returned  a 
profit  of  only  $1,270  In  1960  on  $92,306  in- 
come. In  addition  to  the  $10,000  owing  bank. 
SBA  first  year,  there  will  remain  $15,000 
owing  seller  shown  as  a  current  liability  on 
the  proformer." 

The  following  day.  Logan  Hendricks.  Di- 
rector of  the  agency's  office  of  loan  procure- 
ment, also  agreed  to  the  recommendation 
that  the  loan  be  declined.  Mr.  Hendrlcka 
states : 

"All  aspects  considered,  /  would  have  to 
construe  this  credit  as  being  on  the  weak  or 
marginal  side.  It  Is  difficult  to  Justify  an 
Investment  by  SBA  of  $100,000  versus  $15,000 
by  owner  with  even  that  amount  secured 
on  a  borrowed  basis.  Granting  that  some  of 
the  Investment  assets  are  already  mortgaged 
and  markets  nil,  plus  a  wilUngness  to  pledge 
the  Key  Blscayne  property  and  when  (and  If) 
sold  apply  proceeds  I.O.M.,  the  government 
loan  to  a  considerable  extent  is  still  gross 
substitute  for  equity  funds.  This  is  a  first 
time  bank  and  In  addition,  the  community 
apparentlv  needs  an  abstract  company.  Not- 
withstanding, I  think  an  adjusted  proposal 
is  in  order  here.  I  would  favorably  consider 
a  $60,000  loan  for  5  years  providing  for  an 
additional  Injection  by  principals  on  stock 
subscription  or  stand-by  basis  of  $40,000." 

Also  on  February  9,  C.  L.  Lanman,  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, agreed  with  the  recommendations 
to  decline  the  loan. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  in 
the  years  Immediately  preceding  the  loan  to 
Monroe,  the  company  had  consistently  lost 
money  and.  In  fact,  did  not  have  a  profitable 
year  prior  to  Its  application  for  a  loan. 

On  February  13,  Logan  Hendricks  wrote  a 
memo  to  the  files  of  SBA  concerning  the 
meeting  that  he  had  in  Washington  with 
Mr.  Rebozo  discussing  the  decline  of  the 
loan.  It  is  still  not  clear  how  Mr.  Rebozo  was 
informed  that  the  loan  was  to  be  declined 
since  a  letter  to  that  effect  was  never  sent 
out.  In  part,  the  Hendricks  memo  reads : 

"I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Rebozo  that  I  felt 
the  demand  of  $100,000  with  $15,000  being 
advanced  by  him  on  a  note  placed  the  gov- 


ernment in  a  dUproportlonate  position— In 
other  words  too  much  of  the  purchase  price 
was  being  sought  through  a  government 
loan." 

Mr   Rebozo  emphasized  the  fact  that  very 
little   of   his  property   attracts   any   market 
whatsoever  at  this  time,  nor   has  he  been 
able  to  raise  any  funds  thereon  by  mortgages, 
though    this    has   been   attempted   through 
banks  and  other  sources.  One  bad  develop- 
ment  occurred   during  the  conversation   m 
that  the  Key  Blscayne  property,  which  was 
set  up  in  the  draft  authorization  for  a  first 
mortgage  pledge  back  of  Mr.  Rebozo's  guar- 
antee, cannot  be  pledged  since  It  Involved  in 
some  agreement  he  has  with  Individuals  who 
are  to  start  a  new  bank.  They  are  to  acquire 
sufficient  of  this  property  for  banking  and 
parking  facilities.  By  inquiry,  I  learned  that 
he  might  be  able  to  mortgage  half  of  it  and 
he  has  stated  that  If  he  could  mortgage  the 
entire  tract,  subject  to  a  portion  of  it  being 
released  at  time  bank  stock  Is  issued,  he  Is 
to  accept  bank  stock  in  payment,  he  would 
be  willing  to  pledge  the  bank  stock  back  of 
his  guarantee.  While  I  appreciate  the  need 
for  making  loan  payments  as  low  as  possible, 
to  better  assure  repayment  from  earnings,  it 
is  difficult  for  me  to  Justify  a  SO'^o  balloon 
payment  at  the  end  of  5  years  on  this  type 
of  security.  This  is  another  reason  I  felt  a 
lesser  loan  was  occasioned.  Mr.  Rebozo  con- 
tinues to  be  very  optimistic  as  to  the  earning 
potential,  believing  that  a  $100,000  loan  can 
be  paid  in  full  in  5  years.  He  may  be  right 
but  we  must  admit  that  discretion  dictates  a 
more  conservative  attitude.  I  am  reluctant 
to  rule  out  any  balloon  on  a  situation  of 
this  kind— neither   am   I   anxloiis  to  see   a 
longer  maturity  than  5  years,  but  perhaps, 
some  mlddleground  might  be  in  order  if  an 
$80,000  potential    (mentioned  later)    comes 
into  being. 

I  approached  the  problem  in  the  beginning 
on  the  basis  of  his  raising  $40,000  cash,  mak- 
ing a  $60,000  loan  feasible.  He  stated  this  was 
wholly  impossible,  whereas  I  inquired  wheth- 
er perhaps  $20,000  cash  could  be  raised.  He 
said  this  likewise  was  out  of  the  question. 
I  then  approached  the  matter  of  whether 
Land  Title,  who  owned  the  Abstract  Com- 
pany he  is  trying  to  buy  for  $90,000  would 
take  say  $50,000  in  cash  and  carry  back 
$40,000  on  a  stand-by  basis  permitting  that 
amount  to  be  secured  by  a  second  mortgage 
on  the  pledged  assets  Mr.  Rebozo  stated  that 
he  has  been  negotiating  a  long  time  with 
Land  Title  and  was  positive  he  could  not 
work  out  any  other  deal  with  them  say  even 
a  $75,000  cash  offer  with  their  willingness  to 
carry  back  $15,000.  This  appeared  to  place  us 
In  a  stalemate  position.  He  then  inquired 
whether  an  $80,000  loan  might  be  possible 
provided  he  was  able  to  work  some  satis- 
factory arrangement  on  smaller  amounts  of 
debt  (which  were  to  be  paid  with  loan  pro- 
ceeds as  orlginallv  contemplated)  and  pos- 
sibly raise  $10,000  or  $15,000  W  C  through 
private  sources. 

I  told  Mr.  Rebozo  that  I  could  make  him 
no  promises,  but  that  we  would  certainly 
take  a  close  look  at  such  amendefj^prpposi- 
tlon.  if  he  Is  able  to  work  it  o\u/ja&<stated 
that  he  would  immediately  pursiig^Tie  matter 
and  be  in  touch  with  the  Miami  branch. 

In  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Hendricks,  Mr 
Rebozo  stated  that  $100,000  could  be  paid 
in  full  in  5  years.  However,  when  SBA  did 
grant  him  a  loan  for  $80,000.  he  was  unable 
to  repay  it  in  a  six  year  period  provided  in 
the  original  agreement  and  the  maturity  had 
to  be  extended  to  a  full  ten  years. 

Despite  all  of  the  adverse  comments  about 
the  loan,  SBA  did  grant  Rebozo  an  $80,000 
loan. 

Although  the  grounds  for  making  the  loan 
to  Rebozo  are  highly  suspect,  it  should  also 
be  pointed  out  that  following  the  grant- 
ing of  the  loan,  in  addition  to  extending  the 
maturity  of  the  loan  on  two  occasions,  the 
following   concessions   or   favors   have   been 
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granted  to  Mr.  Rebozo  !n  connection  with 
the  loan  chandng  conditions  of  the  loan 
agreement:  (1)  release  of  stock,  (2)  consent 
to  modification  of  note  reducing  payments, 
<3)  release  of  Key  Biscay ne  collateral  secur- 
ing guarantee,  (4)  waiver  of  violation  of 
stand-by  agreement,  and  (5)  release  of  Key 
West  property. 

On  December  J3,  1963,  Mr.  Howard  McOoo- 
gan.  Chief  of  the  Loan  Administration  unit, 
wrote  to  Merchants  Bank  of  Miami  with  re- 
gard to  a  reques ;  by  Rebozo  to  have  property 
in  Key  Blscayne  [pledged  by  him  to  secure  his 
guarantee  of  thd  SBA  loan,  released.  The  let- 
ter stated  that  SBA  could  not  release  the 
property.  Desplrie  the  letter.  SBA  did  at  a 
later  date  comply  with  Rebozo's  request.  In 
addition  to  the  (oncesslons  granted  above.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Arthur  H. 
Olson,  an  officer  of  the  Title  company  was 
also  a  guarantor  on  the  loan.  Mr.  Olson,  fol- 
lowing the  comjletlon  of  the  loan  transac- 
tion, left  the  Title  company  and  Rebozo  did 
not  notify  SBA  that  one  of  its  guarantors 
was  no  longer  involved  in  the  transaction. 

On  January  l(i.  1964.  McGoogan  wrote  to 
the  bank  statlni;  that  the  decision  not  to 
comply  with  the  tequest  to  release  the  prop- 
erty had  been  reversed  and  that  SBA  would 
no  lopgfix  object  to  the  release  of  the  prop- 
erty. T^wx  documiints  In  the  SBA  flle  perhaps 
best  sum  up  the  preferential  treatment  that 
has  been  given  tb  Mr.  Rebozo.  The  first  is  a 
memo  dated  M^  28,  1968.  from  Glen  A. 
Parelra,  loan  offlo  ;r  to  Thomas  A.  Butler.  Re- 
gional Director  tf  the  Miami  office.  Butler 
Is  a  stockholder  la  the  bank  owned  by  Rebozo 
and  has  also  participated  In  other  Rebozo 
ventures.    In    th^   memo,    Parelra   vn-ltes: 

"Attached  Is  a  letter  of  participating  bank 
on  subject  loan.  It  Is  my  opinion  after  con- 
sultotlon  with  b^th  Mr.  Liedmann  and  Mr. 
Barnett  that  the  lequest  is  unreasonable  and 
should  not  be  apflroved.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  approval  of  requests  as  submitted  would 
extend  loan  beyoi|d  legal  maximum  maturity 
date  with  a  balldon  at  the  end  of  the  ex- 
tension requested  of  approximately  $30,000. 
We  have  no  powei'  to  grant  such  an  action." 
On  June  8,  196)1.  Mr.  Parelra  wrote  to  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  .\rmal^  of  the  Merchants  Bank 
of  Miami  as  follow^ : 

"With  regards  to  your  letter  of  May  23, 
1968,  wherein  yo\i  sUte  Mr.  Rebozo  has  re- 
quested a  f'orthet  modification  of  subject 
loan  to  reduce  payments  for  36  months  from 
•1.855.00  per  month  plus  Interest  to  $500  per 
month  plus  Intenst.  While  your  letter  does 
not  Indicate  the  bank's  position  on  this 
request,  which  is  aecessary  prior  to  any  de- 
termination by  tils  Agency,  ae  to  the  con- 
currence or  rejecilon,  our  reactions  are  as 
follows: 

1.  The  request  lor  reduction  of  payments 
for  36  months  won  Id  exceed  maturity  date  of 
loan.  If  reduction  of  payments  could  be 
granted  to  matulty,  this  would  leave  a 
$32,500  balloon  balance  due  and  payable  on 
May  1,  1970. 

2.  The  statutorj  limits  of  this  loan  are 
ten  years  and  no  sxtenslon  of  the  maturity 
date  can  be  grantel  beyond  that  point  with- 
out Congressional  action.  If  the  loan  were 
extended  to  the  legal  maximum  (May  1, 
1972)  there  would  still  be  a  balloon  balance 
due  and  payable  it  that  date  of  $26,500. 

3.  The  records  tidlcate  that  the  tangible 
collateral  has  been  reduced  to  nil  and  for  all 
Intent  and  purpose*  the  loan  Is  an  unsecured 
note  guaranteed  ty  Mr.  Rebozo.  Also,  the 
maturity  of  the  no  e  has  been  extended  once 
from  May  1,  1968,  io  May  1,  1970. 

Under  these  cond  itlons  it  seems  highly  Im- 
probable that  any  i  ecommendaUons  on  your 
part  for  further  i:oncessions  on  the  loan 
could  be  concurred   in  by  this  Agency  .  .  ." 

On  January  20,  1968,  Mr.  Armaly  wrote  to 
Mr.  BuUer,  the  Braiich  Manager  of  the  SBA's 
Miami  office,  once  ^gain  requesting  that  the 
bank  schedule  be  extended  and  even  though 
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the  loan  officer  for  SBA  had  stated  that  such 
request  could  not  be  considered,  the  ex- 
tended maturity  was  granted. 

The  role  that  Mr.  Butler  has  played  In  the 
ReboBo  loan  appears  on  the  surface  to  be 
more  than  that  of  a  disinterested  SBA  em- 
ployee. For  Instance,  on  January  2,  1964,  But- 
ler wrote  a  memo  to  P.  E.  McKlnney,  Acting 
Chief,  Loan  Services  Division,  Office  of  Loan 
Assistance,  supporting  the  release  of  certain 
bank  stock  pledged  by  Rebozo  for  his  loan. 
In  discussing  Rebozo's  financial  position, 
Butler  wrote,  "It  is  not  a  bit  unusual  In  our 
area  for  a  person  to  have  a  good  persona] 
financial  statement  yet  be  pressed  for  avail- 
able cash  to  meet  various  commitments."  The 
memo  further  points  out  that  the  bank 
which  participated  In  the  loan  with  SBA  to 
Rebozo  is  headed  by  Mr.  Hoke  Maroon  who 
Butler  stated  was  an  active  member  of  the 
National  Small  Business  Advisory  Committee. 
Maroon  is  also  a  large  stockholder  In  Plsher 
Island,  Inc.,  a  corporation  which  owned 
Plsher'  Island  of  Miami.  The  corporation  Is 
headed  by  Rebozo. 

When  SBA  was  recently  asked  about  the 
Rebozo  loan.  It  said  that  "the  loan  is  ade- 
quately collateralized.'  This  disagrees  sharply 
with  the  June  8,  1968,  letter  from  loan  of- 
ficer Parelra  to  Merchants  Bank  of  Miami  in 
which  Mr.  Parelra  stated  "the  records  indicate 
that  the  tangible  collateral  has  been  reduced 
to  nU  .  .  .'• 


graph  (4)  of  section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$1,900,000,000"  and  In- 
serUng  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,200,000,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$300,000,000"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$500,000,000";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$200,000,000"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$300,000,000". 


REPEAL    OF    EMERGENCY    DETEN- 
TION ACT  GAINS  SUPPORT 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  justifica- 
tion for  SBA  lending  money  to  an  in- 
dividual under  the  guise  of  a  small  busi- 
nessman who  then  turns  around  and 
opens  a  bank.  Small  businessmen  write 
nie  complaining  that  they  cannot  even 
get  in  to  see  a  banker,  yet  in  the  Rebozo 
case,  SBA  is  financing  a  banker  and  an 
investor  while  shutting  out  thousands  of 
legitimate  small  businessmen. 

The  loan  to  Mr.  Rebozo,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding, is  current.  However,  in  or- 
der for  SBA  to  show  that  it  has  not 
foresaken  our  Nation's  small  business- 
men, the  loan  should  be  called  imme- 
diately. Granted  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  money  involved  but  the  loan  should 
not  have  been  made  in  the  first  place  and 
the  unwarranted  extensions  of  the  ma- 
turities on  the  loan  quite  clearly  are 
grounds  for  collecting  payment  in  full  at 
this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  so  much 
the  questionable  activities  of  SBA  that 
have  come  to  light  that  trouble  me,  but 
rather  the  mistakes  that  have  been  kept 
quiet.  Perhaps  like  the  iceberg,  most  of 
the  agency's  mistakes  are  below  the 
surface. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
has  been  assured  that  things  were  going 
to  get  better  at  SBA  but  that  promise  has 
not  been  kept. 

I  shall  continue  to  pursue  my  investi- 
gation of  SBA  until  I  am  certain  that  we 
can  mold  SBA  into  an  effective  agency  of 
Government  dedicated  to  the  sole  propo- 
sition of  helping  small  businessmen. 

No  further  statements  are  contem- 
plated by  me  on  this  matter  until  after 
public  hearings  are  conducted  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
bills — one  inserted  herewith — to  increase 
the  authorization  of  money  which  may 
be  lent  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

H.R.  4291 

A    bill   to   amend    the   Small   Business   Act. 

and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted   by  the   Senate  and  House 

0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

(Mr.  MATSUNAGA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  3  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
dean  of  the  House  delegation  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HoLiFiELD),  and  I  cospon- 
sored  a  bill  (H.R.  11825)  to  repeal  title 
n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 
Title  II,  popularly  known  as  the  "Emerg- 
ency Detention  Act  of  1950,"  has  often 
been  referred  to  as  the  "concentration 
camp  authorization  law." 

Fortunately,  it  has  never  been  formally 
invoked  since  its  enactment,  but  for  19 
years  it  has  remained  the  subject  of  con- 
tinuing concern  to  men  of  justice.  Its  jp- 
peal  is  long  overdue. 

Briefly,  title  II  provides  that  upon  th$ 
declaration  of  an  "internal  security 
emergency"  by  the  President,  the  At- 
torney General  may  apprehend  and  de- 
tain any  person  as  to  "whom  there  is  rea- 
sonable ground  to  believe  that  such  per- 
son probably  will  engage  in,  or  probably 
will  conspire  with  others  to  engage  in, 
acts  of  espionage  or  sabotage."  A  person 
may  thus  be  apprehended  and  detained 
on  the  basis  of  mere  suspicion  or  un- 
founded speculation.  Title  n  does  not  re- 
quire the  Government  to  produce  any 
evidence  of  an  overt  act. 

A  detained  person  may  file  an  appeal. 
However,  the  appeal  would  be  heard  not 
by  a  court,  but  by  an  administrative  re- 
view board  set  up  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  board's  decision  on  emergency 
detention  would  be  final;  there  is  no  re- 
course to  our  judicial  system. 

As  a  lawyer,  I  find  these  procedures  to 
be  repugnant  to  our  basic  constitutional 
guarantees  and  accepted  legal  practices. 
As  a  citizen,  I  see  them  as  an  ominous 
threat  to  our  American  way  of  life.  This 
concern   is   especially  important   today 
when  so  many  legitimate  inquiries  are 
being  made  into  the  values  of  present- 
day  society.  If  these  procedures  are  ever 
enforced,  they  would  lead  inevitably  to  a 
repetition  of  the  tragedy  which  occurred 
in  World  War  II,  when  110.000  persons 
of  Japanese  ancestry  living  on  the  west 
coast  were  forced  out  of  their  homes  and 
imprisoned   in   the   only   concentration 
camps  ever  maintained  in  our  Nation's 
history.  Historians  have  described  this 
episode  as  the  blackest  blot  in  the  tapes- 
try of  American  democracy.  A  law  that 
is  based  on  such  a  sad  legacy  ought  to  be 
deleted  from  our  statute  books. 

To  date  Chet  Holifixij)  and  I  have 
gained  the  support  of  126  concerned  col- 
leagues as  cosponsors  of  our  bill.  This 
strong  support,  I  believe,  is  indicative  of 
the  increasing  national  awareness  of  the 
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need  to  purge  from  our  statute  books 
those  provisions  which  are  repugnant  to 
the  American  way  of  life. 

Among  many  citizen  groups  the  Japa- 
nese-American Citizens  League,  vrtth 
chapters  in  38  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  has  spearheaded  the  move  for 
repeal  of  the  Emergency  Detention  Act. 
On  July  30,  1969,  the  delegate  assem- 
bly of  the  National  Urban  League  meet- 
ing here  in  Washington  voted  unani- 
mously for  a  resolution  supporting  the 
repeal  of  title  n.  Finding  the  information 
contained  in  the  resolution  to  be  highly 
pertinent,  I  submit  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  also  submit  for  inclusion  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  the  Peace  and  Freedom 
Association  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  which  sup- 
ports the  proposed  repeal  legislation: 
Resolution  or  the  National  Urban  League 
To  Repeal  the  Emergency  Detention  Act 
or  1950 

Whereas  Title  II  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act,  1950  (The  Emergency  Detention  Act)  vi- 
olates the  constitutional  guarantees  and  Ju- 
dicial traditions  that  are  basic  to  oxir  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

Whereas  the  precedent  for  this  statute  was 
In  the  tragic  experience  of  Americans  of  Jap- 
enese  ancestry  In  World  War  II  an  experi- 
ence which  most  Americans  now  recall,  as 
unnecessary  and  unwarranted. 

Whereas  Title  II  authorizes  detention  not 
on  the  basis  of  an  actual  act  committed  In 
violation  of  law,  but  on  the  basis  of  mere 
suspicion,  of  a  mere  probability  that,  during 
proclaimed  periods  of  internal  security  emer- 
gencies, the  detainee  would  engage  In.  or 
conspire  to  engage  in,  espionage  or  sabotage. 
Whereas  Title  II  falls  to  provide  for  trial 
by  Jury  or  even  before  a  Judge,  substituting 
instead  a  preliminary  hearing  before  a  de- 
partmental hearing  officer.  The  suspect  is  as- 
sumed to  be  guilty,  for  there  Is  no  presump- 
tion of  Innocence. 

Whereas  the  accused  need  not  be  con- 
fronted by  the  facts  which  led  to  his  deten- 
tion, for  the  Government  is  not  required  to 
produce  i.ny  evidence. 

Whereas  there  Is  no  appeal  to  the  Courts, 
only  to  another  administrative  appeal  board 
composed  of  members  appointed  de  facto, 
and  paid  by  the  Attorney  General,  the  very 
official  authorized  to  detain  the  suspect  In 
the  first  Instance. 

Be  It  therefore  resolved  that  the  National 
Urban  League  meeting  In  Annual  Conference 
m  Washington,  DC.  on  July  30.  1969  go  on 
record  as  endorsing  and  supporting  the  re- 
peal of  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950 
(TlUe  II  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950). 

Proposed    and    presented    by    K.    Patrick 
Okura,  President  Urban  League  of  Nebraska. 
Adopted  unanimously  by  the  Delegate  As- 
sembly July  30,  1969. 

I>EACE  &  Freedom  Associations. 

Tucson,   Ariz..  July  31,  1969. 
Hon.  Spark  M.  Matsunaca, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  commend  you  for 
Introducing  legislation  to  repeal  title  n  of 
the  Mundt-Nlxon  Internal  Security  Act,  1950, 
which  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to 
arrest  and  to  hold  without  the  use  of  courts 
and  due  process  on  suspicion  that  they  might 
be  capable  of  espionage. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  petition  on  which  we 
obtained  over  100  signatures  on  the  McCar- 
ran  Internal  Security  Act.  We  hope  you  will 
be  able  to  use  It  in  support  of  your  repeal 
attempt. 

yours  truly. 

Alberta    Dannells. 

Secretary. 


WATER  QUALITY  FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1969 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daddamo).  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Robison)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week  I  was  pleased 
to  oosponsor,  H.R.  13358.  the  "Water 
Quality  Financial  Assistance  Act  of 
1969,"  which  is  designed  to  provide  a 
supplementary  method  of  flnaoicing 
waste  treatment  works,  on  at  least  a 
temporary  basis. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  by  provid- 
ing— in  addition  to  direct  Federal  grants 
for  waste  treatment  works  as  presently 
authorized— a  new  method  whereby  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  long  term,  not  to 
exceed  30  years,  contracts  with  a  State 
or  local  governmental  unit  to  pay,  in  in- 
stallments, the  Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of  constructing  such  work.  Similar  legis- 
lation was  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  last  year,  but  it  was  never  en- 
acted into  law  because  of  problems  with 
other  sections  of  the  bill  that  could  not 
be  ironed  out  before  congressional 
adjournment. 

Earlier  this  year,  when  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Hickel  came  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works — of  which  I  am  a  member  and 
which  is  charged  with  responsibility  for 
recommending  the  level  of  funding  for 
the  waste  treatment  program— he  de- 
clared that — 

Water  pollution  is  a  growing  National 
menace  and  must  be  abated  and  controlled. 

I  certainly  agree  with  that  statement, 
and  I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  this  key  program  has  had  to  be  so 
badly  underfunded  during  these  years 
when  the  mounting  costs  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  have  prevented  the  Federal 
Government  from  doing  all  it  ought  to 
be  doing  at  home. 

The  fiscal  problem  we  face  in  this  new 
fiscal  year  is  as  bad  as  the  one  we  faced 
a  year  ago — if  not  worse.  Budgetary  re- 
straint it  still  demanded  of  both  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress.  In  rec- 
ognition of  that  fact,  the  Johnson-Nixon 
budget  proposes  only  $214  million  in 
waste  treatment  grant  moneys — the 
same  amount  as  was  appropriated  last 
year. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  need  and  the 
solid  congressional  support  this  program 
enjoys,  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  for  our 
subcommittee  to  hold  to  the  budget  re- 
quest. By  finding  offsetting  cuts  to  make 
elsewhere  in  that  portion  of  the  budget 
now  before  us,  we  might  possibly  be  able 
to  add  $20  million  or  so  to  this  request 
without  having  our  bill's  total  exceed  the 
amount  originally  asked  for  all  purposes 
covered  under  it.  But  under  the  circum- 
stances prevailing,  I  feel  it  would  be  ir- 
responsible for  us  to  recommend  this 
program's  full  funding  at  the  currently 
authorized  $1  billion  level. 

I  say  this  despite  the  fact  that— ap- 
parently encouraged  by  last  weeks  suc- 
cessful House  attempt  to  add  over  $1 
billion  to  Mr.  Nixon's  budgetary  requests 


for  Federal  educational  program*— 118 
House  Members  have  now  formed  a  bi- 
partisan committee  to  likewise  demand 
full  funding  of  the  waste  treatment 
program. 

There  has  been  an  alternative  to 
'bustlnj  the  budget"  again  in  the  same 
way  we  did  week  before  last.  I  believe 
this  proposal  that  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress voted  for  last  year  provides  that 
alternative.  For  it  would  give  us  at  least 
a  temporary  bridge  to  get  us  over  these 
lean  budgetary  years  until  that  hoped 
for  time  when  disengagement  In  Viet- 
nam, and  reduced  defense  spending  gen- 
erally, may  enable  us  to  get  a  good  many 
necessary  domestic  programs  back  on 
the  track. 

As  I  envisioned  procedures  imder  my 
proposal— which  has  President  Nixon's 
endorsement  even  as  it  had  President 
Johnson's  in  the  last  Congress— the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  probably 
use  whatever  funds  we  can  provide  by 
way  of  direct  appropriations  to  fund  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  smaller  waste 
treatment  projects  with  cash  grants,  re- 
sorting to  the  installment  method  only 
for  the  larger  urban  projects.  And  it 
should  make  no  difference  to  the  local 
municipalities  in  such  instance  whether 
they  get  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
their  projects  in  a  lump  sum  or  In  annual 
installments  over  the  life  of  the  bond 
issue  they  will  have  to  make  to  finance 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  cost. 

Water  pollution  has  to  be  attacked 
now.  We  cannot  wait  until  the  twin  road- 
blocks posed  by  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
the  war  against  inflation  have  been  over- 
come lest  our  environmental  problems 
overwhelm  us.  I  sincerely  believe  my  pro- 
posal provides  us  with  a  way  to  do  what 
needs  to  be  done  in  a  responsible  fash- 
ion— and,  by  retaining  a  prepayment 
option  for  the  Federal  installments  where 
used,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  could 
ask  Congress  to  increase  the  direct  ap- 
propriations for  the  program  in  order  to 
get  it  back  on  a  direct  grant  basis  when 
budgetary  conditions  permit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  also  contains  a 
section  offering  a  5-percent  "bonus "  on 
top  of  the  normal  Federal  share  of  a 
waste  treatment  project's  cost  in  States 
that  pick  up  at  least  25  percent  thereof. 
Unfortunately,  only  a  few  States  have 
followed  New  York's  lead  so  far  in  sup- 
plementing the  local  cost  of  sewage 
treatment  plants.  The  difficulties  faced 
by  local  governments  in  picking  up  all 
but  the  Federal  share  of  such  a  project's 
cost  has  also  slowed  the  progress  we 
should  be  making  in  this  direction.  If  we 
can  induce  more  States  to  enter  the  pic- 
ture as  New  York  has  done,  we  will 
finally  have  the  all-out,  partnership  at- 
tack on  water  pollution  we  ought  to  have 
if  we  are  ever  to  get  the  job  done. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  PAY 
COMPARABILITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Tunneyi 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
Congress  had  to  fight  the  annual  battle 
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of  Federal  pfcy  raises.  An  employee's 
compensation  was  dependent  on  the 
mood  of  Congress  and  he  had  no  assur- 
ance of  what  was  before  him.  When 
Congress  felt  Che  pressures  to  perform  in 
a  parsimonious  manner,  our  employees 
did  not  recelvQ  any  increased  salary  ben- 
efits, regardless  of  what  might  be  hap- 
pening with  comparable  positions  in  pri- 
vate industry. 

Much  to  our  credit,  in  1967  we  fully 
realized  the  undesLrability  of  such  an  in- 
adequate system  and  produced  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  which  did  away  with  the 
annual,  and  often  unsuccessful,  battles 
for  pay  raises.  &nd  substituted  automatic 
yearly  salary  increases.  These  have  been 
effected  in  each  of  the  past  3  years  and 
the  Government's  salaries  are  approach- 
ing parity  wlthithose  of  non-Government 
employers.        j 

We  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  beset 
by  a  slgniflcanlt  problem,  for  the  auto- 
matic salary  increase  provision  of  the 
1967  Federal  Salary  Act  expired  with  the 
pay  adjustments  of  last  July.  Today.  I 
have .  introduced  a  bill  which  offers  a 
solution  to  this  problem  and  allows  the 
Government  employee  to  have  what  is 
rightfully  his— i-the  same  compensation 
and  advantage*  enjoyed  by  those  indi- 
viduals who  haire  not  chosen  to  dedicate 
their  careers  iii  service  to  oi*  Govern- 
ment. It  is  my  belief  that  our  goal  should 
be  a  permanent  comparability  pay  sys- 
tem that  woul(J  assure  automatic  Gov- 
ernment salary  adjustments  annually  to 
keep  pace  with  industry. 

Federal  salai^y  adjustments  will  cer- 
tainly be  neces^ry  in  the  coming  years. 
This  bill  calls  fpr  the  creation  of  a  Fed- 
eral Employee  Salary  Commission  which 
will  annually  rfccommend  such  adjust- 
ments. This  Coiimission  wil  be  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  Government 
and  of  Govemnient  employee  organiza- 
tions. 

In  addition,  t<  further  assure  the  fair- 
ness to  the  emplbyees,  the  bill  establishes 
a  Federal  Employee  Salary  Board  of  Ar- 
bitration. If  theiemployee  unions  are  not 
'""-^  "■  "  the  recommendations  of 
they  may  require  the 
submitted  to  the  Board 
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fined.  The  18  grades  of  the  classified  serv- 
ice have  been  regrouped  into  six  classes. 
There  are  established  within  these  classes 
ranges  of  pay  differentials  which  are  de- 
signed to  maintain  comparability  with 
private  enterprise  rates. 

The  postal  field  service  grades  are 
linked  to  these  improvements  in  the  clas- 
sified general  schedule.  This  will  rectify 
the  situation  which  has  found  many  of 
our  employees,  espetially  those  in  the 
levels  around  GS-4,  5,  and  6,  and  PSP-4, 
5,  and  6,  falling  far  short  of  compa- 
rability with  private  enterprise. 

Passage  of  this  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  enable  the  millions  of  civil  service 
and  postal  employees  to  at  last  be  re- 
leased from  the  grasp  of  an  imcertain 
future  which  is  annually  determined  by 
the  mood  of  Congress.  Our  employees  will 
have  a  gxiarantee  of  what  is  in  store  for 
th*ir  future;  and  they  will  have  assur- 
ance that  their  efforts  are  being  re- 
warded on  at  least  an  equal  basis  with 
the  citizens  who  work  in  private  industry. 


to  recognize  what  these  States  have- 
that  modem  times  warrant  our  young 
citizens  to  be  heard. 

Just  recently  I  met  with  representa- 
tives of  the  national  LUV  campaign 
LUV,  which  means  Let  Us  Vote,  Is  an  or- 
ganization typical  of  the  active  youth 
who  intend  to  be  represented  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. Just  this  week  I  received  a 
communication  from  the  National 
YMCA's,  Hl-Y,  and  Trl-Hl-Y  Council 
representing  250,000  young  people  sup- 
porting this  legislation.  In  part  the 
letter  stated— the  President  of  the  coun- 
cil: "I  ask  that  you  support  such  action, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  our  Nation  to 
take  a  giant  step  in  enabling  young  peo- 
ple to  influence  those  forces  in  society 
which  control  their  lives — and  to  do  so 
through  the  democratic  process."  I  could 
not  have  expressed  it  better. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  seriously  con- 
sider this  proposal  in  this  Congress  and 
carry  through  our  commitment  to  your 
youth.  Help  support  the  LUV  campaign. 


VOTE  FOR  18- YEAR-OLDS 
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mittee of  the  Whole  House,  Mr.  Joseph 
E.  Winslow,  the  professional  consultant 
who  conducted  t  he  study  of  Federal  job 
evaluation  and  |-anking,  was  moved  to 
comment: 

Job  evaluation  and  rank- 
the  Federal  service  have 
But  I  do  believe  that 
years  they  will.  Con- 
with  the  various  systems 
)ranch  and  the  Congress, 
:onsistent  policy,  will  cre- 
■e  inequities  within  and 
existing  systems. 


stige 
several 


I  am  introducing  en- 
some  consistent  pol- 
ineq  laities, 
the  general  service  and 
service  classification  sys- 
reevaluated  and  rede- 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  that' I  have 
been  proposing  since  I  came  to  Congress, 
a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  the  right  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to 
persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older. 
I  feel  as  strongly  about  the  need  for 
such  legislation  today  as  I  ever  have.  And 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  number  of  col- 
leagues backing  such  resolutions  is  grow- 
ing. At  present,  approximately  59  resolu- 
tions have  been  introduced  by  other  Con- 
gressmen who  also  feel  strongly  that  a 
change  is  needed  for  a  better  repre- 
sentative Government.  The  young  adults 
have  to  be  heard,  too. 

The  proposal  is  not  new;  the  old  argu- 
ments still  hold:  if  a  yoimg  man  is  old 
enough    to    fight   for   his   country,    he 
should  be  considered  old  enough  to  make 
his   views   known    through    the    demo- 
cratic processes.  The  18-,  19-,  and  20- 
year-old    who    pays    taxes    on    income 
earned  should  be  able  to  have  a  hand  in 
determining   who   shall   legislate   reve- 
nue bills.  The  young  people  who  are  ex- 
pected to  follow  the  laws  of  the  land, 
should  be  allowed  to  select  the  Repre- 
sentative who  vot€s  on  them.  And,  have 
not  the  youth  of  today  made  their  pres- 
ence be  known,  because  they  do  not  want 
to  be  ignored  any  longer?  In  their  frank 
questions  and  protests  they  have  taken 
a  place  in  public  life  already.  They  are 
helping  bear  the  burdens  of  our  social 
and  political  life  already.  Why  should 
they  be  deprived  of  the  most  cherished 
right  Americans  have— the  right  to  vote' 
The  individual  States  have  the  im- 
plied authority  to  establish  the  voting 
age  now.  yet  the  age  of  21  does  not  exist 
in  all  of  the  States.  There  are  four  States 
that  allow  voting  under  21:  Kentucky 
Georgia,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii.  I  say  that 
It  is  time  the  Congress  took  the  initiative 


INCOME  MAINTENANCE  AND  PRESI- 
DENT NIXONS  PROPOSAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  fMr.  Ryan)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  listening  to 
the  President  last  Friday  evening,  Au- 
gust 8.  as  he  addressed  the  Nation  about 
the  crisis  of  poverty  facing  America,  and 
reviewing  his  message  to  Congress  today 
on  the  failure  of  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem, the  thought  occurred  to  me  that 
Richard  Nixon  had  discovered  America. 
He  has  discovered  the  other  America,  the 
existence  of  which  many  of  us  have  rec- 
ognized and  have  been  calling  to  public 
attention  for  years.  When  President 
Nixon  spoke  about  the  failure  of  Govern- 
ment to  deliver  that  which  it  has  so  often 
promised;  when  he  spoke  about  the  fail- 
ures of  the  welfare  system;  and  when  he 
spoke  about  that  system's  destructive 
effects  on  a  man's  home,  his  desire  to 
work  and  his  human  dignity;  I  knew 
then  that  Richard  Nixon  has  discovered 
the  30  million  Americans  who  are  forced 
to  survive  at  a  level  of  existence  more 
likely  associated  with  some  of  the  coun- 
tries the  President  alluded  to  in  his 
speech  than  with  the  most  affluent  Na- 
tion this  planet  has  even  known. 

The  substance  of  the  President's  re- 
marks made  me  also  realize  that,  while 
the  President  may  have  discovered  the 
vast  continent  of  poverty,  he  has  only 
stepped  upon  its  shore.  He  has  yet  to 
explore  the  extent,  the  true  depth,  of  this 
world  that  is  new  to  him.  The  President 
has  made  a  beachhead.  He  must  now 
press  on. 

The  President's  prescription  for  over- 
hauling the  existing  welfare  system  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  a  program  of  in- 
come maintenance  at  a  low  level.  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  in  his  speech,  and  through 
the  sundry  press  leaks  prior  to  liis  speech, 
refused  to  have  the  program  labeled  as 
guaranteed  annual  income.  Methinks  he 
doth  protest  too  much.  While  the  coer- 
cive features  of  the  work  training  aspect 
of  the  program  are  inconsistent  with  the 
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rest  of  it.  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
plan  is  constructed  around  the  concept  of 
income  maintenance. 

Income  maintenance  is  a  concept 
which  was  first  put  before  Congress  in 
leigslative  form  in  a  bill,  the  Income 
Maintenance  Act,  which  I  introduced  in 
May  of  1968. 1  reintroduced  it  in  the  91st 
Congress  as  H.R.  586. 

As  I  said  upon  introducing  my  bill  on 
May  16,  1968: 

Clearly,  income  maintenance  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Fiscal  Policy  of  the  Congress.  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  on  June  26,  1968, 
I  said — 

There  must  be  a  shift  entirely  from  con- 
ventional welfare  programs  to  a  Federal  In- 
come maintenance  or  guaranteed  income 
approach. 

The  concept  in  my  bill  is  generally 
identical  to  the  concept  in  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  People  are 
guaranteed  a  floor  on  their  income.  This 
floor  is  standard  throughout  the  Nation, 
set,  and  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. As  people  earn  money,  the  income 
maintenance  benefit  is  reduced.  When 
the  income  level  reaches  a  certain  point, 
benefits  cease.  In  order  not  to  discourage 
outside  earnings  from  work,  the  amount 
of  assistance  is  not  reduced  1  dollar  for 
every  dollar  the  person  earns,  but  rather 
50  cents  for  every  dollar  earned.  The 
concept  flows  from  a  position  which  nat- 
urally shuns  all  coercive  and  paternal- 
istic techniques.  It  is  assumed,  and  sup- 
ported by  fact,  that  the  American  people 
will  work,  if  they  are  able  to  do  so  and 
are  given  half  a  chance. 

Income  maintenance  also  involves  the 
Idea  that  people  who  need  assistance 
should  be  given  every  opportimity  to  be 
a  part  of  normal  American  society.  They 
should  not  be  made  to  suffer  the  indig- 
nities of  constant  governmental  investi- 
gations. They  should  be  able  to  be  free 
agents  in  the  marketplace,  and  not  be 
made  to  account  for  any  item  they  buy. 

All  these  ideas  together  form  the  theo- 
retical basis  for  scrapping  the  present 
welfare  system  and  replacing  it  with  in- 
come maintenance.  The  President's  po- 
sition of  including  a  coercive  work-train- 
ing or  employment  program  does  not 
make  his  program  anything  other  than 
income  maintenance.  It  does,  however, 
make  his  program  inconsistent  with  the 
position  from  which  income  maintenance 
is  derived  and  to  which  income  mainte- 
nance leads. 

While  most  of  the  poor  are  simply  un- 
able to  work,  those  who  are  able  to  work 
either  already  do  work  or  would  work  if 
they  had  the  skills  or  opportimity  or  both. 

Most  of  the  poor  cannot  work.  They 
are  too  old  or  too  young,  or  they  are 
blind,  or  they  are  permanently  and  to- 
tally disabled,  or  they  must  care  for  chil- 
dren under  five  years  of  age.  For  exam- 
ple, in  March  1969,  of  the  approximately 
9,600,000  people  participating  In  the  four 
principal  Federally  aided  public  assist- 
ance programs,  80.000  were  blind.  728.000 
were  permanently  and  totally  disabled. 
2.000,000  were  in  the  old  age  category. 
Under  the  aid  to  families  with  depend- 


ent children  program  4,815.000  were  chil- 
dren and  some  1,500.000  were  mothers  of 
pre-school  children. 

Of  the  remaining  welfare  recipients, 
400,000  to  500,000  are  women  with  school 
age  children;  and  80,700  are  employable 
males  who  are  eligible  for  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  payments  in  25 
States. 

Thus,  of  the  total  welfare  population, 
only  approximately  5  percent  are  poten- 
tially employable  males  and  women  with 
school  age  children. 

Turning  to  the  overall  poor  population, 
that  is  all  those  families  with  incomes 
below  the  nationally  defined  poverty 
standard  of  $3,335  at  1966  prices  of  con- 
sumer goods. 

In  1966,  54  percent  of  this  Nation's 
poor  families,  including  those  who  re- 
ceived public  assistance,  were  headed  by 
persons  in  the  labor  force.  The  other  46 
percent  were  not  capable  of  work.  As    I 
have  already  said,  only  5  percent  of  the 
welfare  recipients  can  work.  Of  the  54 
percent  of  the  poor  in  the  labor  force,  96 
percent  were  in  fact  employed.  Only  4 
percent  of  the  total  poor  population  was 
not  working  even  though  it  was  capable 
of  doing  so.  Mollie  Orshanky,  "Counting 
the  Poor:  Another  Look  at  the  Poverty 
Profile."  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Janu- 
ary 1965,  pages  10-12.  Of  those  unem- 
ployed persons,  very  few  were  what  we 
call  chronic  unemployed.  Fifteen  percent 
of  the  unemployed  in  an  average  month 
in  1967  had  been  out  of  work  for  as  long 
as  15  weeks.  Only  6  percent  had  been  out 
of  work  for  as  long  as  27  weeks.  James 
Tobin.    "Raising    the    Incomes    of    the 
Poor."  Agenda  for  the  Nation,  Brookings 
Institution,  1968.  page  86.  Thus,  the  vast 
overwhelming   majority   of   the   unem- 
ployed poor  who  could  be  employed  were 
only  temporarily  out  of  a  job.  They  were 
not  shirkers.  They  were  not  perpetual 
loafers.  They  were  just  out  of  work  for 
a  short  period  of  time. 

These  statistics  show  that  the  trouble 
with  welfare  is  not  that  people  are  un- 
willing to  work.  Those  who  are  able  to 
work  do  work  whenever  and  wherever 
they  can.  Therefore,  it  is  public  relations 
nonsense  to  talk  about  mandatory  job 
training  programs.  If  the  job  training 
program  is  there,  if  people  are  able  to 
train  for  good  jobs,  or  if  they  can  find 
jobs,  they  will  use  the  training  or  take 
the  job. 

The  President  implied  that  to  institute 
Income  maintenance  without  a  manda- 
tory job  program  would  cause  people  to 
sit  around  and  take  the  maintenance 
payments  rather  than  work.  He  implied 
that  without  the  coercive  features  it 
might  be  more  advantageous  not  to  work 
than  to  work.  Let's  examine  that  notion 
for  a  moment. 

I  have  already  shown  that  even  under 
the  present  welfare  system,  which  dis- 
courages work,  the  poor  will  try  to  work. 
It  is  also  ridiculous  to  beUeve  that  under 
the  level  of  payments  proposed  by  the 
President  anyone  who  could  work  would 
not  do  so.  But  let  us  consider  the  deeper 
implicaiions  of  what  the  President  said. 
Why  did  President  Nixon  include 
coercive  measures  in  his  plan  which  fly 


in  the  face  of  the  rest  of  the  plan?  The 
reasons  were  clearly  politlcaL  He  felt 
that  otherwise  he  could  not  sell  the  plan 
to  a  nation  which  has  as  one  of  Its  most 
fundamental  values  the  value  of  work. 
Since  the  development  of  a  national 
character,  the  people  of  America  have 
held  that  to  work  is  good.  Work  in  and 
of  itself  is  held  to  have  social  virtues 
above  and  beyond  any  compensation  it 
provides.  This  concept  is  part  of 
America. 

Throughout  the  world,  we  are  known 
as  an  industrious  people.  American  effi- 
ciency and  dedication  to  labor  are  ad- 
mired and  studied  by  other  nations.  This 
reputation  is  justified.  We  did  not  be- 
come the  richest  state  the  world  has  ever 
known  by  sitting  on  our  hands. 

It  is  thus  sad  to  find  Americans  criti- 
cizing themselves,  explicitly  or  implicitly, 
as  being  lazy,  shunning  work,  and  doing 
anything  possible  to  avoid  it.  It  is  an  in- 
consistent self-criticism.  The  criticism 
arises  from  an  ingrained  value  of  work, 
while  at  the  same  time  being  directed 
at  any  imaginary  distaste  for  working. 
The  conclusion  is  vmavoidable  that 
those  who  launch  this  criticism  at  the 
poor  of  our  Nation  hold  them  to  be  of 
another  people,  another  culture,  another 
heritage.  We  should  recall  the  wise  quip 
of  Ernest  Hemingway  who,  when  told 
that  rich  people  are  different  than  other 
people,  commented,  "Yes.  They  have 
more  money."  Indeed  the  poor  are  differ- 
ent. They  have  less  money 

Thus,  to  recapitulate.  President  Nix- 
on's coercive  feature  does  not  make  sense 
when  we  look  at  who  the  poor  people  are 
or  at  what  they  do.  It  also  does  not  make 
sense  when  we  look  at  the  rest  of  his  plan. 
The  level  of  assistance  recommended 
as  an  appropriate  floor  on  income  is  in- 
adequate, casting  serious  doubts  on  the 
whole  plan.  $1,600  a  year  for  a  family 
of  four.  That  means  $400  a  person  to  last 
a  year.  Think  for  a  moment  of  what  it 
would  mean  to  live  on  $400  a  year.  Could 
one  buy  enough  food?  Enough  clothes? 
Would  it  pay  rent?  I  do  not  care  where 
one  lives,  $400  per  person  is  not  enough 
to  survive.  It  is  not  enough  for  an  adult 
to  survive,  and  it  is  even  less  adequate  for 
a  child. 

Considering  other  aspects  of  the  ad- 
ministration's plan,  there  are  incentives 
for  a  person  to  find  work.  He  gets  to  keep 
all  of  the  first  S60  a  month  he  earns. 
Beyond  that  his  assistance  is  reduced  by 
only  50  percent  of  his  earnings.  If  he 
participates  in  a  work  training  program, 
he  can  get  $30  a  month  additional. 

With  what  we  know  about  the  poor, 
with  what  we  know  about  ourselves  as 
Americans,  and  with  what  we  know  about 
the  plan's  incentives  to  work,  does  it  in 
any  way  make  any  sense  to  use  coercive 
measures  to  "get  people  to  work?" 

The  President  says  that  we  must 
never  make  it  more  beneficial  not  to 
work  than  to  work.  I  agree.  Without  the 
coercive  work  plan,  it  is  still  better  to 
work  than  not  to.  The  financial  incen- 
tives to  seek  training  or  employment  are 
clear  and  attractive.  Poor  people  want  to 
work  and  do  work  when  they  have  the 
chance  and  are  not  penalized  for  it.  It  is 
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thus  Inconsistent  to  include  measures 
befitting  old,  ou|t-of-date  assumptions. 

In  the  Incom*  Maintenance  Act  which 
I  introduced  last  May  and  again  in  Jan- 
uary, there  is  no  forced  labor  plan.  There 
need  not  be  one  in  the  Nixon  plan  either 
The  outmoded  thought  that  income 
maintenance  is  a  program  which  "pays 
people  not  to  work"  is,  as  I  told  the  Joint 
Economic  Comriittee,  "much  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  sxisting  welfare  system, 
which  in  most  cases  taxes  earnings  at 
100  percent."  In:ome  maintenance,  with 
built-in  incentiv  ;s  to  seek  work,  is  a  sys- 
tem which  pays  people  to  work,  and  re- 
quires no  compulsory  work  provision. 

What  is  necesiary  is  a  rapid  improve- 
ment in  work  t -aining  facilities.  There 
^  are  not  enough  such  facilities,  they  are 
not  located  where  they  should  be,  and 
they  frequently  i  rain  people  for  obsolete 
jobs.  Improved  j<ib  training  facUities  and 
opportunities  would  do  far  more  to  im- 
prove the  employment  rate  among  the 
poor  than  woulC  mandatory  participa- 
tion in  inadequate  programs. 

In  this  respeci ,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten .that  the  very  same  administra- 
tion whjoh  would  impose  coercive  work 
requirements  on  welfare  recipients,  only 
last  AprU  shut  down  59  of  the  Nation's 
113  Job  Corps  Centers  and  slashed  the 
budget  of  the  Joli  Corps  by  $100  million. 
For  many  of  those  young  men  and 
women  participa;ing  in  the  Job  Corps 
programs,  the  t-aining  they  were  re- 
ceiving spelled  the  difference  between 
obtaining  the  kind  of  employment  the 
President  spoke  af  in  his  address  and 
joining  the  welfare  rolls. 

Acceptance  of  the  concept  of  income 
maintenance  is  ndt  enough,  for  the  basic 
concept  and  inte)it  can  be  perverted  by 
iinwise  provisions  The  details  of  an  in- 
come maintenance  program  and  its  im- 
plementation re<^re  intense  scrutiny 
lest  inconsistent  fletails  and  inadequate 
implementation  discredit  the  concept 

For  example,  tl:e  amount  of  the  basic 
benefit.  While  the  administration  pro- 
poses $1,600,  my  till  as  revised,  will  pro- 
vide for  an  initial  basic  benefit  of  $2,000 
to  increase  annua:  ly  over  a  5  year  period 
until  it  is  $3,200,  far  more  realistically 
meeting  the  hums  n  needs. 

The  rate  at  vhich  earned  income 
causes  assistance  to  be  reduced  is  also 
important.  If  it  v.  too  high,  there  may 
be  an  incentive  nc  t  to  work.  In  this  re- 
spect, 50  percent  reduction  rate  in  the 
Nixon  plan  provices  a  strong  incentive 
to  seek  eniploymen  t. 

Provisions  regarling  the  level  of  bene- 
fits and  the  reduci  ion  rate  are  of  prime 
importance   in   thoir  effect   on   poverty 
and  the  American  society.  Of  great  con- 
cern is  how  an  incc  me  maintenance  plan 
will  blend  with  exii  ting  public  assistance 
payments  and  prof  rams  and  whether  or 
not  atate  and  local  costs  will  be  reduced 
In  rtflative  terms  any  program  will  be 
of  greatest  benefit  to  the  States  which 
have  always  given  :  east  assistance.  How- 
ever, the  burdens  of  the  States  which 
have  done  most  siould  be  minimized 
This  the  administr itions  plan  does  not 
do.  The  plan  provic  es  that  no  State  can 
1  educe  payment  levitls,  that  no  State  may 
spend   less   than  half   of  what  it  now 
spends  on  public  assistance,  but  that  no 
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state  will  be  required  to  spend  more 
than  90  percent  of  its  present  welfare 
costs. 

Thus  a  State  like  New  York,  which 
makes  payments  under  AFDC  of  approxi- 
mately $67  per  person  per  month,  will 
in  a  sense  be  penalized  for  making  decent 
payments.  States  which  have  had  low 
welfare  budgets  will  be  able  to  cut  them 
in  half.  New  York  State,  in  order  to 
maintain  its  present  payment  level,  will 
continue  to  pay  90  percent  of  its  present 
costs.  While  it  is  true  that  90  percent  is 
better  than  100  percent,  a  way  must  be 
found  so  that  New  York  State  will  be 
reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  relation  to  its  substantial  contribution. 
Under  the  administration's  proposal 
New  York  State  will  only  receive  $43 
million  of  which  $20  million  will  be  for 
New  York  City— New  York  City  is  now 
contributing  $432  million.  This  is  not  a 
very  significant  part  of  a  $3  billion  na- 
tional expenditure. 

Under  the  administration's  plan  the 
Federal  Government  pays  approximately 
$40  per  person  per  month.  If  the  Federal 
Government  were  to  pay  50  percent  of 
the  next  $40  per  person  per  month,  then 
it  would  be  meaningful. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
AFDC  payment  in  New  York  State  is 
$3,300  per  year  for  a  family  of  foiu-,  of 
which  the  Federal  Government  pays  50 
percent  or  $1,650,  welfare  recipients  in 
New  York  State  will  not  benefit  immedi- 
ately from  the  program. 

Under  my  revised  bill,  over  a  5-year 
period,  the  level  of  benefits  will  be  in- 
creased until  it  is  comparable  to  any 
existing  payment  level  in  any  State.  A 
regional  cost-of-living  differential  will 
keep  costs  down. 

By  accepting  the  concept  of  income 
maintenance  the  administration  has  de- 
fined poverty  and  welfare  as  a  national 
problem  which  requires  a  national  solu- 
tion. The  Federal  Government  should 
move  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  assume 
the  full  costs  of  public  assistance 
through  an  income  maintenance  pro- 
gram with  an  adequate  level  of  benefits. 
There  are  several  other  points  which 
should  be  carefully  evaluated. 

How  often  will  payments  be  made? 
Will  recipients  be  given  a  check  once  a 
year,  twice,  quarterly?  I  propose  monthly 
declaration  of  need  and  monthly  pay- 
ment of  benefits.  The  President's  mes- 
sage appears  to  do  likewise. 

How  will  application  be  made?  How 
will  investigations  be  conducted?  One  of 
the  most  repressive,  degrading  features 
of  the  present  welfare  system  Is  the  way 
recipients  must  account  for  every  item 
of  need,  must  make  specific  requests  for 
most  purchases,  and  must  be  subject  to 
constant  harassment  and  investigation. i 
Any  program  which  includes  these  pro- 
cedures cannot  be  considered  as  an  over- 
haul of  the  welfare  system.  It  would  be 
the  worst  perversion  of  income  main- 
tenance to  perpetuate  these  archaic 
practices. 

In  my  bill,  application  is  made  by  sim- 
ple declaration  of  need,  much  as  is  now 
done  for  social  security.  Recipients  will 
receive  monthly  checks  with  no  restric- 
tions on  how  they  are  to  be  spent.  In- 
vestigations are  to  be  conducted  in  a 


manner  similar  to  Internal  revenue  in- 
vestigations. Five  percent  of  all  recipi- 
ents  would  be  checked,  so  that  inforce- 
ment  is  on  a  spot  check  system.  I  am 
pleased  to  find  that  the  administration 
plan  does  the  same. 

The  basic  values  of  justice  must  not 
be  cast  aside  in  this  program.  My  bill 
provides  for  hearings  when  benefits  are 
denied.  The  decision  of  these  hearings 
is  subject  to  judicial  review.  We  must 
be  certain  that  any  plan  we  adopt  will 
not  deprive  those  we  assist  of  their  ele- 
mentary rights. 

Will  the  different  costs  of  living 
throughout  the  country  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  benefits? 

As  I  said  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee: 

The  average  AFDC  benefit  ranges  from 
about  $8  per  person  per  month  In  Mississippi 
to  about  $51  per  person  per  month  in  New 
York,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  Surely,  this 
disparity  is  not  reflective  of  the  difference 
In  relative  cost  of  living  in  these  States. 

The  cost  of  housing  alone  varies  tre- 
mendously. It  is  argued  that  differences 
in  present  welfare  payments  from  one 
State  to  another  have  contributed  to  the 
migration  of  the  poor  to  States  with 
higher  benefits.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  not 
because  they  can  live  well  in  higher  pay- 
ment States.  It  is  because  they  cannot 
live  in  the  States  with  low  payments  The 
welfare  benefits  in  Mississippi,  for  ex- 
ample, come  nowhere  near  meeting  the 
cost  of  living,  or  even  of  surviving,  in 
that  State.  Welfare  benefits  in  New  York 
may  attract  people  not  because  they  are 
higher  on  an  absolute  scale,  but  because 
they  go  a  great  deal  further  toward 
meeting  the  cost  of  living  in  New  York 
than  the  Mississippi  payments  do  in 
Mississippi. 

Benefits  which  take  the  cost  of  livin-^ 
into  account  in  a  realistic  manner  are 
relatively  equal  in  all  areas.  No  mat- 
ter how  high  or  low  they  are.  they  go  an 
equal  way  toward  meeting  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  the  particular  area. 

The  plan,  which  I  have  proposed  will 
take  into  account  regional  differences 
in  the  cost  of  living,  and  will  also  take 
into  account  differences  between  rural 
and  urban  areas. 

It  will  now  be  up  to  the  Congress  to 
have  a  careful  evaluation  of  the  several 
income  maintenance  programs.  I  have 
outlined  but  a  few  of  the  aspects  of  any 
plan  which  need  to  be  studied.  I  have 
explained  the  provisions  of  my  bill  which 
deal  with  some  aspects  of  my  program. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  begin  this  re- 
vnew  immediately.  President  Nixon's 
support  of  income  maintenance  poten- 
tially represents  a  major  victory  for  the 
poor  of  this  Nation.  This  victory  will  be 
[Complete  when  the  acceptance  of  the 
concept  of  income  maintenance  is  backed 
up  by  an  adequate  and  comprehensive 
implementation  of  that  concept. 
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SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  PROB- 
LEMS OF  OUR  TIME:  WELFARE 
URBAN  LIVING.  AND  THE  QUES-r 
FOR  QUALITY— PART  IV 


some  system  of  national  priorities  and 
goals.  Too  often  the  rhetoric  has  stressed 
more  the  piwiess  of  setting  and  meeting 
objectives,  rather  than  the  specific  goals 
themselves,  and  we  have  heard  much 
debate  on  overall  military  policy  and 
broad  domestic  policies — and  on  the  rel- 
ationships between  these  seemingly  com- 
peting areas. 

Part  of  the  problem — of  the  lack  of 
specifics — of  course,  follows  the  lag  that 
comes  naturally  from  any  new  govern- 
ment administration.  Until  recently,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  been  rather 
silent  on  precise  program  goals.  But,  now, 
the  situation  appears  to  be  changing. 

During  the  past  weeks,  we  have  heard 
impressive  statements  from  the  Presi- 
dent concerning  health  care,  population 
control  and  now.  last  Friday,  on  the  wel- 
fare system  and  the  overall  subject  of 
economic  security. 

Today,  I  want  to  comment  on  the 
President's  message,  but.  in  addition,  I 
would  like  to  expand  from  the  frame- 
work laid  by  Mr.  Nixon  in  his  television 
address,  and  to  look  also  at  a  nvimber 
of  problems  tightly  keyed  to  the  Pres- 
ident's remarks. 

THE   WELFARE   SYSTEM 


Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, over  the  past  year,  much  emphasis 
has  been  put  on  the  need  to  establish 


The  President's  long-anticipated  pro- 
gram of  welfare  reform  deserves  com- 
mendation. Even  though  forthcoming 
analysis  and  debate  which  Mr.  Nixon 
invites  may  produce  some  changes  in 
form,  the  substance  and  thrust  of  his 
proposals  recognize  and  move  toward 
rectifying  many  of  the  grossest  inade- 
quacies in  our  present  welfare  system. 

While  I  will  both  suggest  and  work  for 
some  modifications  I  think  are  required, 
I  shall  not  hesitate  to  support  the  major 
innovations  the  President  recommends, 
and  I  will  seek  to  create  all  necessary 
public  support  for  them. 

For  those  of  us  who  for  a  genera- 
tion or  more  have  sought  to  bring  Into 
welfare  programs  such  key  ingredients 
as  concern  for  the  dignity  of  recipients, 
freedom  from  bureaucratic  oppression, 
and  a  chance  to  live  a  normal  and  pro- 
ductive life  with  opportunity  and  incen- 
tive for  social  and  economic  achievement, 
the  Pi-esident's  proposals  may  be  the  key 
to  a  major  breakthrough  toward  these 
goals.  That  such  proposals  should  come 
from  a  President  commonly  viewed  as 
politically  conservative  points  up  the 
danger  in  attempting  to  predict  pro- 
grammatic directions  by  reference  to 
slogans  of  a  political  past. 

But  the  fact  is  that  any  political  leader 
who  believes  that  our  Government  was 
created  to  "establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity  and  promote  the 
general  welfare,"  will  generally  seek 
to  eliminate  or  to  modify  programs 
which  obviously  fail  to  achieve  these 
objectives  and  to  develop  in  their 
place  new  and  better  programs  which 
will  reach  the  goals.  Unfortunately, 
much  of  our  existing  welfare  structure 
falls  to  meet  those  fundamental  objec- 
tives as  set  forth  in  the  Preamble  to  the 
Constitution  which  I  have  quoted  above. 
To  change  the  welfare  structure  so  that 
it  does  meet  these  aims  is  conservative 


in  the  broadest  sense  of  history  and 
tradition. 

A  prime  example  of  such  a  defective 
provision  in  the  existing  welfare  pat- 
tern was  pointed  out  by  the  President: 
In  most  States  a  family  Is  denied  welfare 
payments  if  a  father  is  present,  even  If 
he  is  unable  to  support  his  family.  A  sys- 
tem that,  in  effect,  encourages  a  man 
to  desert  his  family  is  inherently  con- 
trary to  the  fundamental  values  and 
needs  of  society. 

Another  example  of  a  faulty  provision 
is  the  present  requirement  that  welfare 
payments  be  reduced  on  a  doUar-for-dol- 
lar  basis  when  a  recipient  family  has  any 
earned  income.  Surely  if  we  want  to  en- 
courage those  persons  on  welfare  to  work, 
we  need  to  give  them  more  incentive  to 
do  so,  not  less. 

Mr.  Nixon's  proposal  for  an  expanded 
program  of  community  day-care  cen- 
ters— in  which  many  welfare  mothers 
could  be  employed  and  which  could 
also  provide  health  and  educational 
programs  for  children — ranks  as  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  President's 
recommendations.  Obviously,  such  cen- 
ters can  be  geared  to  existing  preschool 
programs,  such  as  Headstart,  with  great 
benefit  to  aU.  Ideally,  these  centers  can 
become  a  focus  for  many  programs  of 
community  interest,  such  as  parent  and 
adult  education,  consumer  education, 
recreation,  and  training  for  subprofes- 
sional  and  professional  community  staff 
workers. 

Establishing  Federal  minimum  stand- 
ards and  Federal  minimiun  payments 
for  all  categorical  aid  programs— for  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled,  as  well  as  for 
families  with  dependent  children— will 
have  several  beneficial  effects: 

First  it  will  increase  payment  levels  in 
nearly  half  the  States  now  paying  below 
those  mlnlmums,  thus  alleviating  some 
of  the  worst  hardships  that  now  exist. 

Second,  national  benchmarks  will  re- 
duce pressures  on  the  poor  and  needy  to 
migrate  to  higher-paying  States,  and 
thus  tend  to  reduce  the  rate  at  which 
local  and  State  taxes  in  those  States  are 
rising  to  fund  those  higher  benefits. 

Third,  it  will  lessen  somewhat  the  pace 
of  urbanization  and  could  ease  the  causes 
for  the  problems  which  are  mounting  in 
all  of  our  large  cities  as  administrators 
and  citizens  alike  seek  to  cope  with  the 
population  influx. 

I  am  less  clear  now  on  the  desired  im- 
pact of  the  President's  recommendaUons 
in  the  three  other  areas  he  discussed- 
manpower  training,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  and  Federal  revenue 
sharing  with  States.  To  the  extent  that 
those  proposals  result  in  simplified  ad- 
ministration, use  of  improved  technolog- 
ical resources,  and  greater  reliance  on  the 
State  and  local  governments,  I  can  and 
will  fully  support  them.  However,  more 
detailed  information  must  be  available 
before  a  full  analysis  can  be  made. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Nixon's  package  of  pro- 
posals will  stir  critical  comment  and 
debate  throughout  the  land.  There  will 
be  those  who  contend  that  he  did  not 
go  far  enough,  or  that  some  aspects  may 
be  contrary  to  individual  welfare  and 


freedom.  The  Idea  that  mothers  will  be 
forced  to  leave  their  children  and  to 
undertake  training  or  work  which  they 
do  not  desire  or  for  which  they  are 
unsuited  is  one  such  fear.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  should  be  the  result  of  these 
changes,  and  I  will  seek  to  alter  those 
results  if  they  do  develop. 

A  larger  objection  will  come  from  those 
persons  who  contend  that  this  trust  takes 
the  Federal  Government  far  beyond  its 
proper  role  in  meeting  the  problems  of 
those  in  need:  that  the  enlargement  in 
the  number  of  assistance  recipients  and 
in  the  amount  they  will  receive  is  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  public  tax  structure. 
I  cannot  agree  with  these  objections.  The 
tax  resources  of  this  country — at  exist- 
ing rates — are  more  than  adequate,  if 
properly    administered,    to   meet   these 
broadened  objectives.  As  the  President 
said,  this  program  holds  the  promise  of 
halting  otherwise  spiralling  welfare  costs 
by   creating   a   framework   that   builds 
family  stability  and  rewards  economic 
initiative.  If  the  program  fails  to  do  this, 
then  more  effective  solutions  must  be 
sought. 

This  debate  on  welfare  concepts  will 
be  lengthy.  If  it  is  as  productive  as  *t 
should  be.  there  will  be  a  reexamination 
of  Government's  role  in  many  areas.  The 
debate  will  also  bring  into  focus  the  over- 
all goals  and  bearing  of  our  society — 
topics  already  the  subject  of  public  and 
congressional  debate  in  connection  with 
our  foreign  and  military  policies.  And, 
the  debate  provides  a  valuable  balance 
to  the  work  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  National  Goals  which  is  now  at 
work. 

Beyond  question,  the  discontent  of  our 
time — reflected  over  the  past  decade  in 
the  civil  rights  struggle,  the  Vietnam 
war,  the  campus  revolution — has  moved 
us  to  one  of  the  great  watersheds  for  the 
direction  of  both  our  country  and.  pos- 
sibly, the  world.  We  must  now  hammer 
out  in  the  fires  of  crisis  new  policy  in- 
strtiments:  we  must  forge  new  funda- 
mental concepts  of  purpose  and  value  to 
carry  us  through  the  next  period  in  our 
history. 

It  is  the  great  glory  of  this  country 
that  we  have  inherited  a  tradition  and  a 
structure  within  which  this  process  can 
take  place  with  a  minimum  of  violence 
and  destruction.  It  is  the  great  challenge 
to  us  as  citizens  that  we.  and  our  leaders, 
can  all  be  part  of  this  process.  I  can  think 
of  nothing  more  satisfying  to  me  as  an 
individual,  and  as  a  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple, than  to  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute my  very  best  to  our  Nation  as 
we  reshape  the  course  of  history.  It  is 
in  this  spirit  that  I  wish  to  suggest  other 
related  critical  areas  that  demand  atten- 
tion, and  then  possibly  offer  some  guide- 
lines for  future  change. 

ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNmr    FOB    ALL   CITIZENS 

If  adopted,  the  President's  proposals 
will  help  move  us  toward  a  society  in 
which  there  will  be  minimal  economic 
insecurity  for  even  the  most  deprived  cit- 
izen. But  there  remains  much  yet  to  ac- 
complish before  that  goal  is  met.  and 
before  the  point  Is  reached  which  will 
allow  a  productive  life  for  all  citizens. 
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ployed  work  forfl 
equal    number    . 
workers  who  hav 
labor  market  in 
at  their  inability 


Beyond  the  categories  of  the  needy  we 
have  been  discussing  are  two  other  large 
program  areas:  The  elderly,  now  provid- 
ed for  by  sociaj  security  pensions,  and 
the  unemployec^  worker,  who  is  now  cov- 
ered in  part  b^  unemployment  insur- 
ance, or,  when' benefits  are  exhausted 
not  covered  at  aill.  Both  of  these  systems 
have  gradually  Improved  and  developed 
since  their  inception  in  the  depression  of 
the  1930's,  but  »hey  must  be  brought  to 
new  standards  qt  effectiveness,  and  they 
must  be  integrated  into  a  complete  na- 
tional   program  I  of    economic   security 
Coverage  must  be  extended  to  persons 
not  now  included— of  which  migratory 
farmworkers  are!  a  prime  example— and 
the  minimum  ifevels  of  unemployment 
compensation    ihust    be    increased    in 
amount  and  durktion. 

Since  lonused  human  effort  is  an  ir- 
replaceable resoiirce,  a  major  goal  of  our 
economic  system  must  always  be  to  pro- 
vide productive  !  employment  for  every 
able  person  who  seeks  it.  Today's  rela- 
tively low  level  bf  unemployment  does 
not  accurately  ii^dex  success  in  this  re- 
gard. In  -addition  to  the  official  unem- 
there  is  at  least  an 
potentially    valuable 
withdrawn  from  the 
frustration  and  despair 

^  .;o  find  productive  work, 

or  who  are  marginally  attached  to  the 
labor  force  in  wqrk  far  below  their  ca- 
pacity. And,  within  every  organization 
public  and  privatfe,  are  those  persons  in 
dead-end,  unsatisfying  jobs  who  work 
only  at  a  fractioh  of  their  capacity  be- 
cause they  have  lost  that  vital  spark 
which  IS  created  by  hope  and  opportun- 
ity. 

To  maintain  a  healthy  and  dynamic 
society  this  problem  must  be  overcome 
In  every  sector  ol  the  work  force— and 
this  includes  public  service,  private  pro- 
duction, and  the  Increasingly  large  sec- 
tor of  private  service— there  must  be  op- 
portunity at  the  entrance  level  for  every 
person  seeking  employment.  Both  public 
and  private  sectofe  must  share  the  re- 
sponsibility to  proMde  this  opportunity 
If  the  public  sectof  must  be  an  employer 
of  la5t  resort,  the^  it  must  be  done  In 
the  final  analysis  $ociety  will  be  served 
far  better  if  it  proiades  this  opportunity 
than  if  we  maintaii  a  large  pool  of  needy 
and  unemployed  ai  pubUc  expense 

No  longer  can  w^  argue  that  the  econ- 
omy cannot  provide  a  place  for  every 
person   seeking   employment.   To   every 

f^«i.^^-  '■*"^?  °^  "f^^  '^  too  large  and 
too  obvious.  Nor  cai  it  be  argued  that  the 
mechamcs  of  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem require  a  pool  of  unemployed  per- 
sons available  to  'flow"  wherever  laws 
of  supply  and  demind  dictate.  The  fact 

fvif^HM"^.^^  "  '^r^  ^^  of  the  most 
skilled  that  flows  ti  where  there  is  need 
and  opportunity,  wt  need  only  to  witness 
the  mobihty  of  engineers  and  scientists 
And  It  is  generally  the  unemployed  and 
unskilled  who  are  liast  mobile  and  least 
responsive  to  changing  economic  op- 
portunity. An  econbmy  of  full  employ- 
ment where  even  the  lowest  skilled  are 
mobile   and   responpive   to   opportunity 
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It  must  be  repeatedly  stressed  that  in 
the  economy  of  today— and  even  more 
so  tomorrow— a  changing  attitude  is  de- 
veloping toward  jobs  and  their  rewards 
as  weU  as  toward  the  concept  of  work 
Itself.  Just  as  we  have  evolved  from  an 
agricultural  economy  to  one  based  on 
industrial  production,  we  are  now  mov- 
ing toward  an  economy  based  on  service 
And  just  as  the  family  farm  and  the 
small    producer    and    distributor,    with 
their  opportunities  for  individual  free- 
dom and  decisionmaking,  have  largely 
passed  away  in  favor  of  the  giant  corpor- 
ation and  the  huge  bureaucracy   we  are 
now  finding  that  we  must  meet  the  hu- 
wor^  °^"^ations  within   a  new  frame- 

The  challenge  to  the  leaders  of  both 
public  and  private  service  sectors  is  to 
achieve  anew  an  environment  in  which 
people  work  toward  commonly  shared 
goals  objectives  which  they  all  have 
helped  to  formulate,  and  under  condi- 
tions which  exact  from  them  their  best 
efforts  and  highest  achievements.  To 
meet  this  summons  should  require  all  the 
talent  of  the  next  generation 
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across  from  each  other  on  highway  shoulders 
In  heavily  wooded  areas. 

As  an  automobile  approaches  at  night  its 
headlights  shining  on  the  mirror,  reflect  light 
Into  the  forest  at  a  90-degree  angle  The 
closer  the  car  gets,  the  more  the  reflected 
light  expands. 

As  soon  as  the  deer  see  the  light  they  come 
to  an  abrupt  stop.  The  slight  pause  prevents 
them  from  crossing  the  highway  when  a  car 
Is  speeding  by. 

Those  who  show  imagination  and  Initiative 
in  safeguarding  all  forms  of  life  against  man- 
made  dangers  perform  an  Important  service. 
By  showing  a  thoughtful  consideration  for 
the  least  of  Grod's  creatures,  any  person  can 
thereby  develop  an  even  greater  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow  human  beings. 

"Do  not  be  afraid:  you  are  of  more  value 
than  many  sparrows." — Matthew  10:31. 

Thanks  to  You,  O  generous  Father,  for  the 
countless  blessings  of  creation. 


August  11,  1969 
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ROGERS  INTRODUCES  BILL  TO  EX 
TEND  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 


HIGHWAY   SAFETY:    COMMENTARY 
NO.   13 


for  advancement  is  he  answer  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  flexi  ale  economy. 


(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  most  drivers  have  at  one  time 
or  another  come  across  a  sign  warning 
of  an  ammal  crossing.  Whether  it  be  a 
zebra  crossing  in  the  heart  of  Africa  or 
a  deer  or  catUe  crossing  in  Vermont  or 
New  Hampshire  makes  little  difference 
when  we  consider  the  danger  that  is 
presented  to  both  the  animal  and  the 
occupants  of  the  car  by  the  threat  of  a 
collision. 

Hardly  a  week  goes  by  without  a  re- 
port of  an  automobile  mishap  involving 
a  car  and  an  animal.  On  June  27,  of  this 
year,  a  father.  29  years  old,  and  his  6- 
year-old  daughter  were  killed  and  his 
wife  and  son  injured  in  Westmoreland 
W.H.,  when  the  car  he  was  driving  hit  a 

Since  this  danger  is  present,  especially 
in  the  less  populated  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, I  think  serious  consideration  should 
be  given  to  protect  motoiists  as  well  as 
the  animals.  Mrs.  Isabelle  King  of 
Keene.  N.H.,  recently  sent  me  a  news- 
paper clipping  that  endorsed  a  simple 
but  probably  effective  means  of  deterring 
an  ammal  from  crossing  a  road  at  night 
while  a  car  is  approaching. 

This  fascinating  idea  is  reported  in 
his  nationally  syndicated  column  by  the 
Reverend  James  Keller. 

The  potential  value  to  both  man  and 
beast  would  appear  to  be  great  and  I 
hope  officials  at  both  State  and  Federal 
levels  will  give  it  careful  consideration: 
Bright  Lights  Protect  Deer 
(By  Rev.  James  Keller) 
Tiny  mirrors  protect  deer  from  being  killed 
on  highways  In  The  Netherlands. 

Two    metal    mirrors,    about    three    Inches 
square,    are   mounted   on   slender   poles   set 


<Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
extend  and  expand  the  Migrant  Health 
Service  Act  for  3  years.  The  present 
authorization  expires  June  30.  1970. 

This  law  was  fii-st  enacted  in  Septem- 
ber 1962.  and  was  extended  in  1965  and 
again  in  1968  without  changes  in  the 
basic  law  other  than  in  the  dollar 
authoiizatlon  for  the  fiscal  years. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  would 
change  the  basic  law  to  include  non- 
migrant  seasonal  agricultural  workers 
and  their  families  within  the  scope  of  ■ 
the  act.  In  the  home-base  areas,  thf 
migrant  and  the  nonmigrant  living  next 
door  are  often  indistinguishable  from 
each  other.  They  work  side  by  side  in 
the  fields,  and  citrus  groves,  but  the  non- 
migrant  is  excluded  from  health  care 
services  imder  the  present  law.  Even 
where  the  nonmigrant  meets  the  resi- 
dency requirements  in  his  home-base 
county,  he  seldom  has  access  to  a 
comprehensive  and  effective  health  care 
program.  Too.  the  nonmigrant  may  have 
a  history  of  past  migration  and  may 
migrate  again  in  the  future. 

I  believe  that  expanding  the  target 
home-base  population  to  include  these 
nonmigrant  seasonal  farmworkers  will 
result  in  an  overall  reduction  of  health 
problems  of  both  population  groups.  Too 
often  the  migrant  worker  and  his  family 
receive  treatment  for  health  problems 
under  this  program  only  to  return  to  the 
field  or  to  the  living  area  and  become 
exposed  again  to  a  disease  carried  by  a 
nonmigrant  worker. 

I  am  also  including  language  in  this 
bill  to  stimulate  and  foster  more  in- 
volvement of  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions in  public  health  work  with  migrant 
and  nonmigrant  workers  and  their 
families. 

Likewise.  I  am  stressing  in  this  legisla- 
tion the  impoi-tance  of  continuity  of 
health  care  which  is  such  a  critical  factor 
in  the  proper  and  effective  deUvery  of 
health  care  to  migrant  workers  and  their 
families  as  they  traverse  the  migration 
routes. 


Mr.  Speciker,  at  the  present  time,  116 
single-  or  multi-county  projects  now 
operate  with  migrant  health  grant  as- 
sistance in  36  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Yet,  there  are  900  of  the  Nation's  3.000 
counties  that  are  annually  temporary 
"homes"  to  migrants  ranging  in  number 
from  100  to  40.000.  These  116  projects 
reach  300  counties,  but  in  the  other  600 
counties  health  care  is  sporadic  and  often 
crisis  oriented. 

In  my  congressional  district  of  Florida 
there  are  between  45,000  and  50,000  agri- 
cultural workers.  Of  these,  12,000  to 
15,000  are  resident  local  migrant  work- 
ers who  live  in  the  district  most  of  the 
year,  but  who  travel  to  other  areas  dur- 
ing the  off  season;  15,000  are  local  work- 
ers who  live  in  the  district  year  around; 
8,500  are  foreign  workers  who  cut  sugar 
cane  only;  8,500  are  interstate  migrants 
who  come  into  the  district  for  the  peak 
farming  season;  and  4,000  are  intrastate 
workers  who  migrate  only  in  Florida 
from  area  to  area  as  crops  are  ready. 

Nationwide,  the  migrant  population 
continues  to  total  approximately  1  mil- 
lion persons  including  workers  and  their 
families. 

There  are  two  other  points,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  I  would  like  to  make  as  I  intro- 
duce this  legislation,  and  they  concern 
the  administration  of  the  law. 

First,  when  this  law  was  enacted,  and 
when  subsequent  amendments  were 
made,  I  took  the  position  that  this  pro- 
gram should  have  separate  identity  and 
operations  within  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. Today.  I  reiterate  that  position  and 
wish  to  state  that  I  am  opposed  to  any 
reorganization  within  the  Public  Health 
Service  which  would  destroy  this  separate 
identity  and  would  obliterate  the  sep- 
arate central  and  regional  office  staff  of 
the  migrant  health  unit. 

Second,  while  I  support  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  Public  Law  89-749,  the 
partnership  for  health  program  which 
enables  each  State  to  designate  a  com- 
prehensive health  planning  agency  with- 
in the  State  to  provide  new  statewide  sys- 
tems for  health  care,  I  believe  that  the 
migrant  health  program  should  continue 
on  a  categorical  basis.  To  do  otherwise 
would  mean  diluting  migrant  health 
moneys  over  a  much  broader  population. 
Moreover,  the  problem  of  the  migrant 
workers  moving  from  State  to  State  is 
more  of  a  Federal  problem  than  a  single 
State  problem  and  by  delivering  health 
care  needs  through  categorical  grants 
we  will  ease  the  burden  upon  the  States 
and  permit  them  to  devote  more  energy 
to  solving  other  health  problems  within 
the  States. 

The  problem  of  effective  health  care 
for  migrant  and  nonmigrant  agricultural 
workers  is  one  that  is  serious,  and  yet 
funding  of  the  existing  program  has  been 
disappointing.  The  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priation bill  recently  passed  by  this  body 
contained  only  $8  million  of  the  au- 
thorized $15  million  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
This  means  that  we  will  be  spending  ap- 
proximately $8  for  each  migrant  worker 
and  his  family  this  fiscal  year  while  the 
average  expenditure  on  medical  care  in 
the  Nation  will  be  more  than  $300  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child.  This  is  a 
disgrace. 


I  am  hopeful  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health  and  Welfare  will  be 
able  to  hold  hearings  on  this  legislation 
very  soon. 

THE  GREAT  DEBATE 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  the  year  1969  will  for- 
ever hold  a  special  place  in  history:  it 
will  not  only  go  down  as  the  year  in  which 
man  first  set  foot  on  the  Moon,  but  sis 
the  year  of  the  great  debate  over  na- 
tional priorities  here  on  Earth. 

A  number  of  factors  have  spurred  this 
debate,  not  the  least  of  which  are  the 
mounting  crises  in  our  cities,  the  fouling 
of  our  environment,  the  housing  short- 
age, and  racial  and  social  tensions. 

A  new  and  healthy  look  at  our  defense 
budget  has  grown  in  part  out  of  a  frus- 
tration over  the  Vietnam  war  and  dis- 
coveries of  waste  and  inefficiency  in  the 
Defense  Department. 

And  the  achievement  of  a  manned 
moon  landing  8  short  years  after  that 
monumental  goal  was  set  has  raised  ques- 
tions about  our  abilities  to  apply  com- 
parable amounts  of  manpower,  resources, 
and  technology  to  more  pressing  domes- 
tic concerns. 

I  think  it  is  a  gross  oversimplification 
to  suggest  that  we  are  faced  with  an 
either/or  proposition:  either  we  main- 
tain a  strong  defensive  posture  or  we  use 
that  same  money  to  fight  poverty ;  either 
we  move  into  new  frontiers  in  space  or 
we  allocate  those  resources  to  clean  up 
the  old  frontiers  in  America  that  are  now 
blotted  with  waste  and  pollution. 

I  do  not  think  there  are  any  responsi- 
ble people  who  would  favor  dismantling 
our  Defense  Establishment  in  order  to 
free  funds  for  other  needs.  And  I  do  not 
think  there  are  many  who  would  suggest 
that  we  completely  abandon  our  space 
program  to  enable  us  to  attack  more 
mimdane  challenges.  We  must  maintain 
a  strong  defensive  posture  and  we  must 
continue  to  press  ahead  with  space  ex- 
ploration. 

But  the  point  remains  that  there  is  a 
need  to  face  the  coming  decades  with  a 
realistic  set  of  priorities  and  I  would 
suggest  that  our  first  priority  must  be 
a  commitment  to  making  this  country  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 

As  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Secretary  George  Romney  put  it  in  a  re- 
cent speech: 

The  greater  struggle  to  which  we  should 
now  address  ourselves  (Is)  the  rebuilding  of 
our  cities:  the  cleansing  and  improvement 
of  our  environment:  the  elimination  of  racial 
prejudice  and  social  tensions:  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  equal  Justice,  equal  opportunity 
and  equal  human  dignity  which  are  the 
birthright  of  all  Americans. 

In  that  speech,  delivered  on  the  day  of 
the  Moon  landing,  Secretary  Romney 
had  the  courage  to  suggest  that  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  achieving  these  goals 
rather  than  with  setting  another  priority 
goal  in  space.  In  his  words: 


How  much  greater  would  be  our  contribu- 
tion to  the  well-being  of  all  Americang  if 
we  were  to  make  massive  new  investments 
to  Improve  the  lot  of  man  on  earth — rather 
than  to  divert  those  resources  to  land  an 
American  on  still  another  planet. 

Twenty  years  ago  Congress  set  the 
goal  of  "a  decent  home  and  suitable  liv- 
ing environment  for  every  American 
family."  Twenty  years  later  we  are  faced 
with  the  severest  housing  and  environ- 
mental crises  in  our  history.  Eight  years 
ago  we  said  we  would  put  a  man  on  the 
Moon  and  last  month  we  did  Just  that 
after  a  massive  commitment  of  resources, 
manpower,  and  technology.  I  applaud 
that  effort  and  am  proud  of  that  achieve- 
ment. But  I  also  think  the  time  has  come 
to  apply  that  same  type  of  effort  to  meet- 
ing our  20-year-old  pledge  here  on  Earth. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  today  in  scien- 
tific and  public  circles  about  putting  a 
man  on  the  planet  Mars  in  the  next  10 
or  12  years.  I  would  not  be  one  to  deny 
us  this  eventual  goal.  But  I  do  not  think 
we  should  make  this  another  crash  pro- 
gram of  the  magnitude  of  our  Apollo 
program.  I  think  we  may  be  well  advised 
to  listen  to  those  who  urge  a  shift  in 
emphasis  in  the  immediate  future  to 
more  unmanned  space  probes  which  they 
claim  would  not  only  be  cheaper,  but  .sci- 
entifically more  productive. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that 
despite  all  the  excitement,  glamor,  and 
pride  surrounding  the  Apxjllo  Moon  land- 
ing, a  recent  Gallup  poll  reveals  that 
Americans  are  cool  to  a  manned  Mars 
landing.  The  poll,  which  was  taken  just 
after  the  Moon  landing,  shows  39  percent 
of  the  adult  Americans  polled  favor  a 
manned  landing  on  Mars,  while  53  per- 
cent oppose  such  a  venture. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  set  aside  the 
immediate  goal  of  putting  a  man  on  Mars 
and  instead  make  life  a  bit  more  bearable 
for  men  on  Earth.  Or,  as  Secretary 
Romney  so  eloquently  puts  it : 

Let  us  turn  our  principal  energies,  our 
chief  concern,  to  this  great  spaceship  on 
which  we  ride  together — to  the  speedy  bet- 
terment and  ennoblement  of  the  quality  of 
life  on  planet  Earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  we  would 
be  far  better  off  if  we  shifted  our  priori- 
ties from  baking  pie  in  the  sky  to  giving 
a  piece  of  the  pie  to  everyone  here  on 
Earth. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  include  the  text  of  Secretary 
Romney's  speech  as  well  as  editorials 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  New  York 
Times  and  an  article  on  the  Gallup  poll 
relating  to  a  Mars  program. 

The  articles  follow: 
Excerpt    of    Remarks    by    George    Rt.mney. 
July  21,  1969 

This  weekend  belongs  to  history.  The  first 
men  have  set  foot  upon  the  moon.  With  all 
Americans  and  men  and  women  of  all  na- 
tions, we  pray  for  the  safety  and  full  suc- 
cess of  the  mission  and  the  men  who  dis- 
charge it. 

America's  manned  space  program  has  been 
good  for  America  and  good  for  mankind.  It 
has  lifted  our  hearts  in  a  period  of  turmoil 
and  distress.  It  has  captured  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  world.  Its  by-products  of  tech- 
nology and  management  have  far-flung  appli- 
cations. Its  Imminent  success  represents  the 
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the  time  has  come  for 
a  reversal — of  our  na- 


All  we  need  now,  in  order  to  succeed  Is 
the  commltment^the  setUng  of  priorities— 
and  the  determination  to  devote  sufficient 
resources  to  the  task. 

Americans  have  proved  time  and  again 
that  hardly  any  task  la  beyond  our  capacity 
once  we  commit  ourselves  to  its  achieve- 
ment. We  are  proving  it  again  thU  weekend. 

The  question  we  must  now  decide  Is  what 
lies  for  us  beyond  the  moon. 

Let  us  press  forward  in  space.  Let  us  reach 
for  Mars,  the  other  planeu,  and  the  very 
stars.  ' 

But  let  us  turn  our  principal  energies  our 
chief  concern,  to  this  great  spaceship  on 
which  we  ride  together— to  the  speedy  bet- 
terment and  ennoblement  of  the  quality  of 
life  on  planet  Earth. 

Let  us  set  priorities.  Let  us  set  timetables. 
Let  OS  commit  resources.  Let  us  build  sys- 
tems. Let  us  break  barriers.  Let  us  build 
homes  and  cities  and  a  new  America 

If  we  do,  we  can  fulfill  the  promise  of 
America  for  ourselves  and  for  all  mankind 

Then  truly  we  will  have  reached  beyond 
the  moon  and  touched  the  stars. 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  8,  1969 J 
Betorb  Wb  Start  to  Mars 
It  is  quite  understandable  that  NASA  Ad- 
ministrator Paine  and  Associate  Adminis- 
trator Mueller  should  propose  an  expanded 
manned  space  program  designed  to  send  men 
to  Mars  perhaps  as  early  as  1981.  Flushed 
with  the  success  of  Apollo  11.  the  advocates 
of  manned  flight  are  eager  to  latch  onto  a 
new  goal  and  the  money  needed  to  reach 
It.  It  may  be  that  they  have  Judged  the 
mood  of  the  country  accurately  and  that  a 
Mars  landing  will  become  the  focus  of  fu- 
ture space  activities.  But  before  they  or  the 
President  make  a  final  Judgment,  some  other 
considerations  ought  to  be  weighed. 

The  news  from  Houston,  still  exciting  In 
some  respects,  has  taken  a  disturbing  turn 
In   others.   There  seems   to  be  a  notion  in 
Houston    that    the   highest   priority   m    the 
space  program  shoiUd  be  assigned  projects 
designed  to  perfect  the  technology  of  space 
travel.  The  resignaUons  of  Dr.  Wilmot  Hess 
as  director  of  science  at  the  Manned  Space 
Center  and  of  the  scientist-astronaut  P  Cur- 
tis  Michel,    coupled   with    the   low   priority 
given  research  scientists  who  wanted  to  talk 
to  the  two  men  who  walked  on  the  moon, 
demonstrate  the  results   of  such   thinking 
The  challenge  of  the  space  program  for  the 
group  in  Houston  which  has  had  the  domi- 
nant voice  in  planning  the  Apollo  missions 
has  been  simply  to  put  men  in  space  So  far 
the   pursuit   of    basic   sclentlflc    knowledge 
which  is  the  fundamental  Justification  for 
the  program,  has  been  a  handmaiden  (often 
an  unwanted  one)  on  space  flights. 

Against    this    background.    Dr.    Hess    was 
brought  into  NASA  a  few  years  ago  in  an 
effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  basic  re- 
search done  on  Apollo  flights.  His  successes 
have    been   small    but    Important    for   they 
seemed  to  pave  the  way  for  other  scientists— 
those  more  Interested  in  the  knowledge  that 
lunar  and  planetary  exploration  can  bring 
than  m   the   techniques  of  getting  there- 
to take  a  larger  hand  in  the  future  Apollo 
plans.  His  departure  Is  likely  to  reverberate 
through  the  sclentlflc  community  as  a  sign 
that  the  goal  of  Apollo  U  simply  to  repeat 
the  tremendous  feat  of  July  20-21  and  im- 
prove on  the  techniques  of  space  flight  in- 
stead of  setting  the  mission  of  each  flight 
primarily   to   maximize   the   yield   of   basic 
scienUflc  data. 

The  manned  space  program  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  take  such  a  course  either  in  future 
Apollo  flights  or  in  the  grandiose  plans  for  a 
trip  to  Mars.  If  the  landing  of  Apollo  11  is  to 
be  any  more  than  a  stunt,  albeit  the  grandest 
stunt  in  history.  It  must  be  the  beginning  of 
a  careful  and  systematic  basic  research  pro- 


gram aimed  at  unlocking  the  secrets  of  the 
universe.  It  makes  only  a  little  sense  to  go 
back  to  the  moon  again  and  again  simply  to 
Improve  our  method  of  getting  there  and  of 
getting  to  Mars;  it  makes  a  great  deal  of 
sense  to  go  back  In  order  to  learn  all  we  can 
about  the  moon's  origin  and  composition  It 
makes  little  sense  to  send  only  test  pilots 
while  bypassing  the  trained  scientists  among 
the  corps  of  astronauts,  although  it  Is  un- 
doubtedly wise  to  use  only  test  pilots  until 
landing  techniques  are  improved. 

There  was  a  certain  logic  in  playing  down 
the  purely  sclentlflc  aspects  of  the  Apollo 
program  in  the  past  since  the  effort  was  to 
land  men  on  the  moon  before  the  Russians 
did.  But  that  day  is  past.  The  scientists  of 
space,  as  contrasted  with  Its  engineers  and 
technicians,  have  been  forced  Into  the  back 
seat  of  the  manned  space  program.  It  is  time 
now  to  make  them  the  navigators.  The  choice 
of  missions— for  future  flights  to  the  moon 
and  for  future  operations  that  will  lead  some 
day  to  a  trip  to  Mars  and  eventually  other 
planets— should  be  largely  in  their  hands 
TTiey,  far  better  than  the  men  who  created 
the  hardware  and  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
make  space  travel  possible,  know  the  areas 
most  appropriate  for  exploration  in  terms  of 
gaining  knowledge. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  great  sense  of  exhll- 
araUon    that    Apollo    11    provided    can    be 
sustained  most  easily  by  embarking  at  once 
on  an  all-out  effort  to  reach  Mars.  But  the 
costs  of  the  space  program  (and  Messrs.  Paine 
and  Mueller  are  now  talking  about  «6  blUlon 
a  year)  can  be  rationalized  only  In  terms  of 
basic  research.   Before   either  NASA  or  the 
administration  commits  itself  to  long-range 
plans  for  man  In  space,  it  ought  to  be  sure 
that  the  program  It  suggests  is  based  on  do- 
ing it  right,  not  merely  on  doing  it  first  It  is 
knowledge  wo  seek,  not  spectaculars,  and  the 
task  of  gaining  knowledge  often  is  tedious 
Our  ablUty  to  move   through   the   universe 
may  grow  more  rapidly  than  our  ability  to 
absorb  the  Information  that  awaits  us  there 
In  such  a  situation,  the  pace  of  the  space 
program  must  be  geared  to  our  capacity  for 
absorption,  not  our  capacity  for  travel. 


(Prom  the  New  York  'nmee,  Aug.  7,  1S69) 
Blueprint  for  Exploration 
The  United  States  now  has  the  capability 
of  exploring  the  solar  system  at  relatively 
low  cost;  wisdom  suggests  that  intensive  use 
be  made  of  thU  capability  during  the  1970'8 
This  is  essentially  the  conclusion  reached  in 
a  report  by  23  leading  space  scientists— a 
conclusion  that  deserves  adoption  as  a  pillar 
of  this  nation's  space  program  in  the  next 
decade. 

Mariners  6  and  7  have  been  demonstrating 
for  a  week  the  fantastic  capabilities  of  un- 
manned   satellites,    sending   back    to    earth 
from  60-mllllon  miles   away   brilliant  clear 
photographs  of  the  Martian  surface  plus  key 
information  about  Mar's  atmosphere,   tem- 
perature and  physical  constitution,   in  the 
process     they    have     enormously    Increased 
man's  knowledge  of  the  red  planet  and  forced 
revision  of  many  previous  ideas.  And  still  this 
has  been  done  at  a  cost  which— when  com- 
pared to  the  $24  billion  spent  on  Apollo— is 
very  small  change  indeed.  Similar  inexpensive 
probes  could  be  sent  to  other  planets— from 
Mercury  near  the  sun  to  far  distant  Jupiter. 
Saturn  and  even  Pluto.  The  scientific  harvest 
from  such  a  program  would  be  enormous- 
the  diversion  of  public  funds  from  urgent 
needs  on  earth  would  be  relatively  slight. 
With  the  encouragement  already  provided 
by  President  Nixon  and  Vice  President  Ag- 
new,    the   National   Aeronautics    and   Space 
Administration    has    begun    drumming    up 
pressure  for  the  huge  sums  required  to  send 
men  to  Mars  in  the   early   l980's.  But  the 
latest  Mariner  information  makes  the  prob- 
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aUUty  of  life  on  Man  much  lees  than  It 
seemed  even  a  week  ago,  thus  removing  much 
of  the  original  motivation  for  such  a  proj- 
ect. The  shift  of  emphasis  now  proposed  to 
unmanned  satellites  would  be  far  cheaper, 
scientifically  it  would  also  be  far  more  pro- 
ductive. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  7.  1969] 

The  Gallup  Poll — Public  Cool  to  Manned 

Mars  Landing 

(By  Oeorge  Gallup) 

Princeton,  N.J. — A  nationwide  Gallup  sur- 
vey finds  the  public  generally  lukewarm  to- 
ward the  Idea  of  setting  aside  money  to 
pursue  an  eventual  manned  landing  on  the 
planet  Mars.  Opinions  on  this  issue,  how- 
ever, depend  largely  on  a  person's  age,  with 
a  majority  of  young  adults  In  their  twenties 
in  favor  of  the  Idea  and  majority  of  those 
over  30  years  of  age  opposed. 

Taking  adults  of  all  ages  together,  39  per 
cent  favor  a  U.S.  space  push  to  Mars.  53  per 
cent  express  opposition  and  another  8  per 
cent  have  no  opinion  on  the  question.  Per- 
sons with  college  training  are  far  more  likely 
to  favor  a  Mars  landing  program  than  are 
those  with  only  a  high  school  or  grade  school 
background. 

Negroes  are  opposed  to  the  government 
setting  aside  money  for  an  eventual  Mars 
landing  by  the  ratio  of  3-to-l.  The  Rev. 
Ralph  Abernathy.  head  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  has  been 
sharply  critical  of  federal  funding  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  space  and  has  called  for  more 
federal  aid  for  the  nation's  poor. 

Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew  said  re- 
cently that  he  was  pressing  for  an  effort  to 
land  men  on  Mars  by  the  end  of  the  century. 
He  is  on  a  panel  named  by  the  President  last 
February  to  recommend,  by  September,  the 
nation's  long-term  goals  in  space. 

Last  week  the  U.S.  unmanned  Mariner  6 
and  7  spacecrafts  traveled  to  within  2.100 
miles  of  Mars  to  photograph  linear  features 
on   the   planet. 

The  core  of  the  public's  opposition  to 
setting  aside  money  for  a  Mars  project  stems 
from  the  belief  that  money  earmarked  for 
a  Mars  landing  would  be  better  spent  on 
domestic  problems  here  on  earth. 

A  59-year-old  college  Instructor  from 
Lansing.  Michigan  said:  "With  all  the  pov- 
erty, crime,  urban  decay  that  we  have  on 
this  planet,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
use  all  of  our  resources  to  get  to  a  planet 
where  life  probably  does  not  exist." 

Those  in  favor  reason  that  the  scientific 
exploration  of  space  must  be  continued  to 
"advance  the  knowledge  of  mankind"  and 
to  "stay  ahead  of  Russia." 

A  23-year-olQ  Bronx.  New  York,  printer  was 
excited  about  the  prospect  of  a  Mars  land- 
ing: "The  moon  shot  was  tremendovis.  almost 
unbelievable.  We  can't  stop  now.  There  are 
so  many  areas  of  the  universe  we  should  ex- 
plore. Man  can  learn  a  great  deal  from  these 
adventures." 

A  total  of  1517  adults  in  more  than  300 
randomly  selected  areas  across  the  nation 
were  asked  this  question  between  July  26-28. 

There  has  been  viuch  discussion  about 
attempting  to  land  a  man  on  the  planet 
Mars.  How  would  you  feel  about  such  an 
attempt — would  you  favor  or  oppose  the 
United  States  setting  aside  money  for  such 
a  project? 

Following  are  the  national  results  and 
the  findings  by  age  and  education: 

Favor      Oppose  No  opinion 
(percent)   (percent)     (percent) 


National     

21  to  29  years 
30  to  49  years. 
50  and  over... 

College    

High  school 

Grade  school. . 


39 

53 

8 

54 

41 

5 

40 

53 

7 

28 

60 

12 

52 

45 

3 

39 

52 

9 

25 

63 

12 

The  public  was  also  lukewarm  about  pro- 
posals in  the  early  1960's  to  begin  an  exten- 
sive program  designed  to  land  a  man  on  the 
moon. 

In  May,  1961,  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
called  on  Congress  to  Increase  expenditures 
for  the  space  program  with  the  ultimate 
goal  of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon  before 
Russia  did.  On  the  eve  of  that  appeal,  the 
Gallup  Poll  found  only  one  nerson  in  three 
willing  to  see  the  US.  spend  the  billions 
necessary  to  get  a  man  on  the  moon. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  10,  1969] 

Many   Experts  Oppose  Mars  Landing 

(By  Thomas  OToole) 

Houston,  April  9. — When  President  Nixon 
sits  down  next  month  to  ponder  the  pro- 
posals of  a  White  House  task  group  on  space, 
he  may  well  approve  a  manned  landing  on 
Mars  as  the  next  national  space  goal.  And  In 
doing  so,  he  may  also  spark  one  of  the  big- 
gest scientific  controversies  the  Nation  has 
ever  seen. 

While  not  that  simple,  the  controversy  is 
expected  to  match  the  muscle  and  money  of 
the  space  agency  and  the  aerospace  industry 
against  a  pair  of  unlikely  allies — most  of  the 
Nation's  scientists  and  many  of  the  members 
of  Congress. 

Indeed,  the  battle  lines  are  already  drawn. 
"At  this  stage,"  says  Dr.  Eugene  Shoemaker 
of  the  California  Institute  of  Technology  "it 
is  premature  to  go  to  Mars,  and  the  day 
when  we  should  go  there  is  a  long  way  off." 

"Mars  Isn't  going  to  go  away,"  declares 
Cal  Tech's  Dr.  Bruce  Murray,  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  experts  on  Mars.  "We  have 
no  need  to  be  in  a  rush  to  get  there." 

Key  members  of  the  Congress  also  seem  to 
be  against  the  Mars  goal,  if  for  other  reasons 
than  the  scientists  have. 

"I  think  it's  time  to  slow  down  a  little." 
says  Sen.  Warren  Magnuson  (D-Wash.).  a 
top-ranking  member  of  the  Senate's  Space 
Sciences  and  Appropriations  Committees.  "I 
certainly  don't  think  we  can  lay  down  an 
agenda  for  Mars  like  we  did  for  Apollo." 

While  NASA  is  itself  divided  on  the  issue, 
most  space  agency  officials  see  a  manned  land- 
ing on  Mars  as  the  next  big  hurdle  in  space, 
the  challenge  that  must  be  met  of  the  ex- 
ploration of  space  Is  to  be  carried  out  the 
nation  is  to  explore  space  to  the  best  of  its 
abilities. 

"We've  got  to  move  ahead,"  Is  the  way  it's 
put  by  George  M.  Low.  Apollo  spacecraft  man- 
ager at  Houston's  manned  spacecraft  center 
and  one  of  the  most  able  men  in  the  whole 
space  agency.  "If  we  set  a  goal  that  is  less 
than  Mars,  we  are  not  pushing  as  hard  as 
we    can." 

ULTIMATE  coal 

The  way  top  planners  in  the  space  agency 
see  it.  Mars  need  not  be  an  Immediate  goal 
but  It  most  certainly  must  serve  as  an  ulti- 
mate goal,  both  to  rally  around  and  to  pro- 
vide the  push  for  developing  beyond  the  moon 
into  deep  space. 

Rocket  pioneer  Wernher  von  Braun  be- 
lieves it  is  possible  to  put  men  on  Mars  In 
1981,  but  nobody  believes  the  space  agency 
win  push  for  that  early  a  landing  date. 

"We  won't  ask  for  a  Mars  goal  by  that  date," 
says  a  space  agency  spokesman.  "What  we 
want  to  do  is  commit  ourselves  to  exploring 
the  solar  system,  with  a  goal  within  that 
commitment  of  landing  on  Mars." 

TWELVE-MAN    SHIP 

The  way  to  land  men  on  Mars,  the  space 
agency  says,  is  to  begin  immediately  to  de- 
velop a  12-man  orbiting  space  station,  a 
shuttle  "bus"  that  can  carry  men  back  and 
forth  to  it.  a  space  "tugboat"  to  push  space 
stations  together  and  a  nuclear  engine  to 
supply  the  rocket  thrust  needed  lor  long 
excursions  into  space. 

Not>ody  is  willing  to  estimate  the  cost  for 
such  a  multiple  undertaking,  but  as  of  now 
space  officials  believe  the  Mars  landing  goal 


can  be  met  within  a  total  space  agency 
budget  of  $60  to  $70  billion  over  the  next 
decade. 

This  would  mean  that  NASA's  budget 
would  rise  by  more  than  $1  billion  in  fiscal 
1971  to  $5  billion,  then  rise  each  year  for 
the  next  three  years  to  a  peak  of  $7  billion, 
where  it  would  stay  for  another  year  before 
starting  a  gradual  decline  again  to  an  aver- 
age of  $5.5  billion  for  the  balance  of  the  Mars 
program. 

The  development  of  the  four  new  pieces  of 
"hardware"  necessary  to  land  men  on  Mars 
would  be  undertaken  in  stages,  starting  In 
fiscal  1971  with  a  50-ton  space  station  that 
could  remain  for  as  long  as  10  years  in  earth, 
moon  or  planetary  orbit,  where  it  could  keep 
12  men  alive  as  well  for  periods  up  to  two 
yefirs. 

llext  in  line  for  development  would  be  a 
reusable  space  shuttle  to  ferry  crews  from 
the  orbiting  space  stations  to  the  earth, 
moon  or  Mars — -vherever  the  space  station 
might  be  at  the  time. 

When  the  space  station  and  shuttle  begin 
to  operate  in  earth  orbit,  the  deep-space 
"tugboat"  and  nuclear  rocket  engine  proj- 
ects would  be  accelerated.  Both  of  these 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  the  space  station 
and  shuttle  bus  out  to  the  moon  and  then 
to  Mars. 

The  space  agency  Justifies  their  expense 
by  relating  it  all  not  to  priorities  but  to 
percentages  of  the  gross  national  product. 

"We  estimate. "  a  space  agency  spokesman 
said,  "that  even  in  the  peak  years  of  1974 
and  1975  we  would  be  getting  no  more  than 
three-fifths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  gr«ss  na- 
tional product  to  undertake  the  Mars  ad- 
venturfe.  Then,  it  would  start  to  decline  until 
in  1990  we'd  be  down  to  about  one-fifth  of 
one  percent." 

The  argument  against  priorities  and  for 
percentages  of  the  nation's  wealth  may  be  a 
Just  one,  but  it  won't  get  a  warm  reception 
in  Congress. 

NATIONAL    priorities 

Even  now,  budget  restraints  and  cries 
about  national  priorities  are  enough  to  hold 
down  space  spending.  Senate  Democratic 
leader  Mike  Mansfield  and  majority  whip 
Edward  Kennedy  "^ave  both  challenged  the 
man-on-Mars  notion  for  these  very  reasons. 

Beyond  that,  there  Is  a  definite  sentiment 
in  Congress  against  any  new  big  push  in 
space. 

Sources  close  to  Congress  agree  that  Capi- 
tol Hill  would  like  to  see  some  new  direc- 
tions in  space,  that  there  is  a  feeling  of 
support  for  space  exploration — but  nothing 
on  the  scale  of  a  manned  landing  on  Mars. 

■This  isn't  1961,"  says  a  staff  member  of 
the  House  space  committee.  "We  haven't  just 
come  from  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  we  haven't 
just  witnessed  Yuri  Gagarin  becoming  the 
first  man  in  space.  There's  no  pressure  lo 
climb  Mount  Everest  again." 

If  there  is  sentiment  against  a  manned 
Mars  landing  in  Congress,  there  is  strong 
and  active  opposition  to  it  among  scientists. 

SEE    NO    NEED 

Like  many  members  of  Congress,  scientists 
feel  little  political  need  to  set  our  sights  on 
Mars. 

"The  need  to  land  men  on  Mars  just 
doesn't  exist."  says  Gal  Techs  Bruce  Murray. 
"We're  ahead  of  the  Soviets  in  almost  every 
aspect  of  space.  There  Is  no  ju8tifica!;ion  for 
it  at  all. 

More  than  the  lack  of  a  race  with  the 
Russians,  scientists  believe  a  manned  Mars 
landing  would  be  a  waste  of  the  nation's 
space  resources. 

"It  would  be  immature,"  Dr.  Murray  says. 
•What  we  ought  to  be  doing  is  extracting 
the  minimum  benefits  and  sclentlflc  discov- 
ery we  can  out  of  space,  out  of  the  tecl>- 
nology  that  already  exists.  I'm  not  saying 
we  shouldn't  go  to  Mars  with  men  someday 
but   there's   so   much   else   we  ought   to   be 
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I  would  give  Mars  a  very 


MOOM    COLONIZATION 

If  the  nation  lets  a  new  national  goal  In 
space,  most  scleatlsta  thinJt  it  should  be  ex- 
ploration and  eventual  colonization  of  the 
moon. 

•  We  should  ha  ve  a  10-year  program  to  ex- 
plore the  moon  leyond  ApoUo,"  declares  Cal 
Techs  Dr.  Shoemaker.  "We  ought  to  go  to 
key  places  on  tlie  moon,  develop  long  dis- 
tance roving  vehicles  and  set  up  scientific 
base  on  the  mooi ," 

Some  sclentistj  worry  that  if  we  set  out 
to  land  on  Mars,  we  will  end  up  on  Just  an- 
other moon  anyiiray. 

The  findings  ot  the  two  Mariner  spacecraft 
that  flew  by  the  led  planet  recently  did  little 
to  suggest  there  is  any  but  the  most  simple 
form  of  lUe  and  atmosphere  on  Mars  while 
the  closeup  photographs  taken  by  the  Mari- 
ners of  Mars  revel  iled  the  same  type  of  crater 
cluttered  face  the  moon  has. 

"If  you  want  ;o  do  space  science,-  says 
Dr.  Wllmot  N.  Heiis,  director  of  space  science 
and  applications  at  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center,  "you  mig]  it  be  better  off  doing  it  on 
the  moon,  where  rou  can  study  the  sun  and 
examine  all  the  el  fects  of  the  solar  wind  you 
could  gn-Mars." 

-While Joany  scientists  who  opposed  send- 
ing men  into  spa<  e  now  concede  man's  use- 
fulness in  space,  they  do  not  feel  the  goal  of 
a  manned  Mars  tending  exploits  that  use 
fulness  in  a  full  ar  d  proper  fashion. 

MOR]     INTERISTING 

"It's  not  at  all  cUiar,"  Murray  says,  "whether 
men  might  be  bettsr  off  in  orbit  around  Mars 
or  around  some  otlier  planet  like  Jupiter  that 
would  probably  p-ove  far  more  Interesting 
than  Mars  anyway  " 

Murray  goes  on  to  say  that  If  we  really 
want  to  set  ourselves  a  national  goal,  it 
should  be  to  explore  the  solar  system  in  a 
btep-by-step  fashlc  n,  eventually  landing  men 
"someplace  more  <  xciting  than  Mars." 

"In  my  own  mind,"  Murray  goes  on,  "The 
asteroids  and  the  noons  of  Jupiter  are  the 
most  mysterious  olijects  in  the  solar  system 
If  we  want  to  be  ad  venturous,  let's  set  out  to 
put  men  there. 

The  argument  that  keeps  coming  up 
against  setting  out  to  land  men  on  Mars  is 
not  one  supportini;  adventure,  however  It 
is  more  the  p;ea  for  reason,  for  caution  and 
against  haste. 

■Men  have  Just  landed  on  the  moon  for 
the    first     time."    nays    a    scientist    at   the 
manned    spacecraf ;    center,     "and     already 
we're  deciding  our   lext  trip  will  be  to  Mars 
It  makes  no  scientlfi  c  sense 
Put     another    wny,    the 
something  like  this: 

The  nation  must  decide  whether  we  want 
to  be  tourists  or  t)  avelers  in  space.  Do  we 
want  to  see  15  citijs  in  14  days,  or  do  we 
want  to  lay  over  in  Paris  for  a  month  before 
deciding  where  to  go  next. 


in  November  of  1965  It  has  trained,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Father  Edward 
Camille  and  Mr.  Ellsworth  Harpole,  hun- 
dreds of  educationally  limited  people  and 
as  the  report  of  progress  indicates,  an 
astonishingly  high  percentage  of  those 
who  completed  PEACE  training  courses 
found  gainful  and  long-lasting  employ- 
ment which  is  supposed  to  be  the  goal  of 
our  manpower  policies. 

However,  too  many  times,  as  can  be 
seen  in  the  history  of  Project  PEACE 
an  experimental  project  is  funded  in 
good  faith;  the  work  of  the  project  is 
accounted  for  periodically  in  reports 
submitted  to  the  relevant  Federal  agen- 
cies; and  results  produced  are  cataloged, 
with  no  beneficial  effect  on  manpower 
policies  or  even  other  training  programs 
which  seek  assistance. 

The  vast  Federal  investment  in  man- 
power programs  is  wasted  when  bene- 
ficial results  produced  from  experimental 
programs  are  not  utilized.  Programs 
which  produce  positive  results  experi- 
ence bureaucratic  procrastination,  fre- 
quently because  interim  project  reports 
are  not  read  and  studied. 

Notwithstanding  these  roadblocks,  it 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  support  this  fine 
program.  Project  PEACE.  It  has  shown 
how  to  produce  results.  Too  many  have 
not.  It  is  time  to  give  our  manpower 
policies  and  the.r  Federal  administrators 
a  real  restructuring.  The  full  Project 
PEACE  report  to  the  Labor  Department 
is  as  follows  and  should  be  read— it  is  a 
valuable  report: 
PoLLownp  Study  op  Project  PEACE  Skill 

Center  Former  Trainees,  April  1969 
( Prepared  by  Elizabeth  B.  Mlnton;  funded  by 
Department  of  Labor  and  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfeire) 
Project  PEACE  Skill  Center.  7115  Woodland 
Avenue,    Cleveland,    Ohio:    Cosponsored    by 
Board    of    Catholic    EducaOon,    FanUly    and 
Children  Services,  and  Catholic  Inter-Racial 
Council  of  The  Diocese  of  Cleveland.  Project 
Director,  Edward  J.  Camille;  program  direc- 
tor, Ellsworth  H.  Harpole;  orientation  direc- 
tor, John  J.  Klecan,  Jr. 
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METROOOLOOT 

The  study  design  was  to  locate.  Interview 
and  include  in  the  survey  the  318  former 
trainees  who  attended  Project  PEACE  be 
tween  November  15.  1965  and  April  14  1967 
even  though  all  316  did  not  complete  the 
prescribed  program.  An  interview  schedule 
was  developed  which  covered  a  wide  range  of 
topics,  including  the  respondents'  opinions 
about  the  relatedneas  of  Project  PEACE  and 
other  Job  training  programs  to  actual  em- 
ployment experiences,  as  well  as  Information 
on  employment  records  since  termination  at 
Project  PEACE.  After  pre-tesUng.  this 
lengthy  schedule  was  greatly  simplified  be- 
cause of  the  length  of  time  required  to  ad- 
minister  It   to   the   respondents.   As   it   was 

fr"fiP*w"*  *''**  "°^'  °^  t*»e  31«  trainees 
would  be  interviewed  personally,  a  short 
interview  schedule  was  a  necessity.  (A  copy 
of  the  final  schedule  used  for  interviewing  is 
attached  as  Appendix  A. ) 

Interviewers  were  hired  who.  using  records 
at  Project  PEACE,  attempted  to  locate  and 
interview  the  former  trainees.  Call-back 
visits  were  made,  with  an  average  of  three 
attempted  visits  to  each  respondent.  In  some 
instances,  seven  or  eight  attempts  were  made 
AH  possible  sources  of  Information  were  In- 
vestigated and  utilized  to  locate  former 
trainees.  Many  of  the  trainees  had  moved 
and  efforts  were  made  to  trace  them  to  their 
new  residences.  All  of  these  Intensive  efforts 
resulted  in  uncovering  the  whereabouts  of  a 
majority  of  the  trainees  and  Interviews  were 
held  with  163  of  the  316. 

Because  two  respondents  refused  to  answer 
questions  and  because  seven  schedules  had 
to  be  discarded  when  the  information  con- 
tained on  them  appeared  to  be  Inaccurate 
the  study  which  follows  deals  with  154 
former  trainees,  49  percent  of  the  total  group 
Although  some  information  is  available 
about  the  162  former  trainees  not  Included 
in  the  study,  no  assumption  can  be  made 
that  their  experiences  or  employment  records 
since  leaving  Project  PEACE  are  similar  to 
that  of  the  respondents. 

Figure  1.  Percentage  distribution  of  selected 

characteristics  of  the  154  respondents 

(In  percent] 


Sex: 
Female 
Male  .. 
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48 


argument    runs 


ON  PROrECT  PEACE 
I  Mr.  VANIK  asl  ed  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extenc    his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  M^.  Speaker,  for  over  4 
years.  I  have  been  Droud  to  support  Proj- 
ect PEACE,  an  exp  erimental  job  retrain- 
ing program  of  the  vei-y  hard  core  unem- 
ployable persons  sionsored  by  the  Catho- 
lic diocese  of  Cleveland.  Bishop  Clarence 
Issenmann.  of  the  Cleveland  diocese  de- 
•serves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  his  con- 
tinued concern  and  support  of  Project 
PEACE  even  thougfi  the  going  has  some- 
times been  difflcul*.  Since  PEACE  began 


FOLLOWUP   STUDY   OF   PROJECT   PEACE   SKILL 
CENTER    FORMER    TRAINEES 

In  November.  1965  the  Project  PEACE  Skill 
Center,  operated  by  several  agencies  of  the 
Cleveland  Catholic  Diocese,  commenced  op- 
eration of  an  experimental  and  demonstra- 
tion manpower  training  program  financed  in 
part  of  the  U.S.  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  The  program 
was  part  of  an  Inner  City  Project  designed  to 
develop  occupational  potentials  of  socially, 
culturally  and  economically  deprived  famUles 
through  foundation  skills  elevation.  Job  read- 
iness orientation   and   prevocational   experi- 
ences.     The     trainees     were      to     be     300 
vocationally   limited,    unemployed   heads   of 
household,  male  or  female,  aged  22  years  and 
over,  who  could  benefit  from  a  program  aimed 
to  rendering  them  Intellectually  and  socially 
ready  to  enter  vocational  education  classes  or 
on-the-job  training  situations  leading  ulti- 
mately   to   gainful   employment.   The   main 
thrust  of  the  Project  PEACE  program  was  on 
remedial   education   and   pre-vocatlonal   ex- 
periences in  simulated  and  actual  situations 
In  Project  PEACE'S  first  training  program 
cycle,  which  lasted  from  November  15    1965 
through    April    14,    1967,    316    persons'  were 
served.  The  Intent  of  this  study  is  to  deter- 
mine the  employment  status  and  experiences 
of  these  316  Project  PEACE  former  trainees 
over  the  20  months  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  last  group  of  trainees  left  the  Center 


Age: 

Age  20  to  29 JS 

Age  30  to  39 111111"  ""  25 

Age  40  to  49 llll"'  34 

Age  50  and  over IIII.II  13 

Marital  status: 

Single    j2 

Married '__        42 

Divorced "~"        22 

Separated 111111"  18 

Widowed """  g 

Education : 

Under   6th 

Grades  6  to  8 II1._ 

Grades  9  to  11 11111.  ~  40 

Grade    12 111111111111  24 

Length  of  unemployment  prior  to  enroll- 
ment: 

Under  5  weeks 

5  to  14  weeks 

15  to  26  weeks IIIIII"     "  n 

26  to  52  weeks IIIIIIIIIII  15 

Over  52   weeks """'  43 

CHARACTERISTICS   OF  RESPONDENTS 

The  154  Project  PEACE  Skill  Center  former 
trainees  Interviewed  in  the  foUowup  study 
were  similar  to  the  total  group  of  316  trainees 
m  age,  marital  status,  education  and  length 
of  imemployment  immediately  prior  to  enter- 
ing Project  PEACE.  The  respondent  group 
differed  from  the  total  group  in  two  respects: 
(I)  males  were  underrepresented  In  the 
respondent  group.  48  to  60  percent;  and  (2) 
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persons  receiving  public  assistance  at  the 
time  of  enrollment  In  training  were  also  un- 
derrepresented, 47  to  60  percent.  (A  compari- 
son of  characteristic*  of  the  total  group  with 
the  respondent  group  Is  given  In  AppendU 
B.) 

The  typical  respondent  was  a  married  fe- 
male, Eiged  38  to  39,  with  2  dependents,  who 
had  completed  the  tenth  grade  and  who  had 
not  been  receiving  public  assistance  although 
unemployed  about  40  weeks  immediately 
prior  to  training.  Plgxire  1  on  the  following 
page  presents  a  graphic  description  of  se- 
lected characteristics  of  respondents  as  of  the 
time  of  enrollment  In  Project  PEACE. 

EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  AT  FOLLOWUP 

As  of  December  31,  1968,  19  of  the  164 
respondents  had  withdrawn  from  the  labor 
market,  and  of  those  still  in  It  106  (79  per- 
cent) were  employed  and  29  (21  percent) 
unemployed.  This  rate  of  employment  com- 
pares very  favorably  with  reported  rates  from 
other  manpower  training  programs.  Slightly 
more  than  one-half  of  the  employed  resptond- 
ents  were  females  and,  as  can  be  seen  from 
Fngure  2,  the  female  employment  rate  was 
somewhat  higher  than  the  rate  for  males. 

PiGtTRE  2. — Employment  status  of  males  and 
females 
(In  percent) 
Females: 

Employed   82 

Unemployed 18 

Males: 

Unemployed    26 

Employed   74 

Duration  of  current  employment  ranged 
from  1  week  to  3  years,  vrtth  a  median  of  21 
months.  A  geat  deal  of  this  variation  In 
length  of  employment  can  be  attributed  to 
the  corresponding  range  of  time  Individual 
respondents  were  actually  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket; that  is.  actively  seeking  employment. 
Trainees  at  Project  PEACE  left  the  Center 
at  various  Intervals  of  the  training  cycle  and 
many  of  the  trainees  went  into  additional 
Job  training  or  educational  programs  after 
leaving  Project  PEACE.  Thus,  the  data  given 
nbove  on  duration  of  employment  does  not 
reflect  the  fact  that  54  of  the  106  employed 
respondents  (51  percent)  became  and  have 
remained  employed  since  completion  of 
training. 

Almost  all  of  the  employed  repsondents  (90 
percent)  were  working  full  time,  and  three- 
fourths  reported  receiving  wage  increases,  up- 
grading or  promotions  on  their  current  Jobs. 
Average  weekly  earnings  were  $97.00,  with 
37  former  trainees  (35  percent)  earnings  over 
$100  per  week.  Added  to  the  Impact  of  earn- 
ings to  these  former  unemployed  heads  of 
household  is  the  fact  that  44  of  the  106  were, 
but  are  no  longer,  recipients  of  public  as- 
sistance. 

Jobs  were  secured  In  many  occupations, 
with  the  largest  group  of  respondents  (35 
percent)  moving  into  skilled  and  seml-sklUed 
Jobs  in  manufacturing  Industries.  Many  of 
the  trainees  were  hired  in  the  new  semi-pro- 
fessional Jobs  with  social  agencies,  schools 
and  In  health  services.  Even  though  26  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  reported  employment 
In  service  Jobs,  many  were  not  in  the  tradi- 
tional custodial  and  unskilled  jobs. 

Figure  3,  below,  summarizes  the  data  se- 
cured on  respondents  employed  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1968. 

Twenty-nine  of  the  154  former  trainees 
were  unemployed.  Eight  had  not  worked  since 
leaving  Project  PEACE  but  the  remaining  21 
had  held  an  average  of  1.5  Jobs.  Some  had 
been  unemployed  only  a  few  weeks  but  the 
majority  had  been  without  employment  for 
almost  a  year  (median.  44  weeks).  Comments 
made  to  interviewers  by  some  of  the  unem- 
ployed respondents  attributed  inability  to 
secure  and  retain  employment  to  racial  dis- 
crimination, age  and  to  p»artially  limiting 
physical  conditions. 


Nineteen     respondents     had     withdrawn 
from  the  labor  market;   that  is,  they  were 
unemployed  and  were  no  longer  seeking  em- 
ployment. Twelve  of  the   19  were  females. 
The  major  reason  given  for  leaving  the  labor 
market  was   Illness    (10   of   the   10).   Other 
reasons   included   family   problems    (usually 
around  care  of  young  children),  marriage, 
school  or  training  programs,  and  age. 
Figure  3. — Percentage  of  employed  respond- 
ents for  selected  characteristics 
( In  percent ) 
Sex: 

Male    47 

Female 53 

Source  of  employment: 

Self,  friend,  relative 51 

Project  PEACE 26 

Agencies   18 

Other 5 

Weekly  earnings: 

Under    $50 4 

$50  to  $76 16 

$75  to  $99 46 

$100  to  150 -  27 

Over  $150 8 

Weeks  employed: 

1  to  26  weeks H 

27  to  52  weeks 8 

1  to  2  years 42 

39 
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weeks.  As  the  number  of  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment does  not  reflect  the  varying  lengths  of 
time  Individual  respondents  spent  in  the  la- 
bor force,  an  analysts  was  made  for  individ- 
ual respondents  of  the  percentage  of  time 
employed  based  on  the  length  of  time  each 
spent  in  the  labor  force.  Table  1  shows  that 
60  of  th.  respondents  (39  percent)  were  em- 
ployed the  full  length  of  Ume  they  were  in 
the  labor  force,  and  that  86  (66  percent) 
were  employed  for  at  least  76  percent  of  the 
time.  It  appears  from  this  analysis  that  the 
majority  of  the  Project  PEACE  former  train- 
ees were  successful  in  entering  and  remain- 
ing in  the  labor  market. 

TABLE  1 


Over  2  years 

Occupation : 

SklUed 7 

Semiskilled 29 

Semlprofessional 17 

Service 26 

Sales,    clerical 14 

Other --     7 

EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  DURING  THE  PERIOD  SINCE 
TERMINATION  AT  PROJECT  PEACE 

In  the  period  since  leaving  Project  PEACE, 
89  percent  of  the  respondents  (136  of  154) 
were  employed  at  least  part  of  the  time  ( 106 
are  still  employed,  21  unemployed  and  9  out 
of  the  labor  market).  The  majority  of  the 
respondents  (58  percent)  secured  jobs 
through  their  ovm  efforts  after  learning  of 
Job  openings  from  a  friend  or  relative.  Project 
PEACE  and  other  Job  training  programs 
placed  an  additional  34  percent.  Thus,  only 
8  percent  (N-12)  secured  Jobs  through  the 
normal    community    employment    channels. 

The  amount  of  mobility  between  jobs  was 
relatively  small  with  only  49  respondents 
holding  two  or  more  jobs  during  this  period. 
Some  of  the  mobility  between  jobs  can  be 
attributed  to  career  advancement  but  the 
majority  of  the  multiple  job  holders  (62 
percent)  changed  occupations  as  well  as 
Jobs.  The  most  frequently  reported  reason 
(64  percent)  for  leaving  a  job  involved  the 
amount  of  work  available  or  working  con- 
ditions. Several  were  laid  off;  others  reported 
the  work  "ran  out"  or  "there  was  too  much 
work  for  the  money".  Some  stated  the  work 
was  too  taxing  physically.  In  addition,  1 1  per- 
cent were  discharged  for  absenteeism,  insu- 
bordination. Intoxication  or  incompetence. 
The  remaining  Job  terminations  were  for  job 
advancement,  illness  and  family  responsibili- 
ties. 

Employment  was  secured  over  a  range  of 
industries  and  occupations.  The  medical,  ed- 
ucational and  welfare  professions  provided 
one-third  of  the  jobs  as  aides,  counselors  and 
office  workers.  Manufacturing  industries  em- 
ployed 28  percent  in  a  wide  variety  of  skilled 
and  semi-skilled  occupations.  Retail  trade 
and  business  and  repair  services  employed  an 
additional  19  percent.  Employment  was  also 
secured  on  a  very  limited  basis  vrtth  utility 
companies,  construction  firms,  financial  in- 
stitutions and  governmental  agencies. 

The  duration  of  unemployment  among  tlie 
154  respondents  varied  greatly.  Although  the 
median  weeks  of  unemployment  for  the 
group  was  5.4  weeks,  34  of  the  respondents 
(22  percent)  were  unemployed  more  than  52 


Percentage  ot  time  employed 


Number       Percent 


Totel. 


1S4 


100.0 


1  to  24.9  percent.... 
25  to  49.9  percent-... 
50  to  74  9  perceflt.... 
75  to  99.9  percent.... 

100  percent..  

Never  employed 

Never  in  labor  torce. 
No  data 


16 
6 
15 
25 
60 
11 
9 
12 


10.4 
3.9 
9.7 
16.3 
39.0 
7.1 
5.8 
7.8 


FACTORS  RELATED  TO  STABILITY  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

An  analysis  of  the  data  was  made  in  an 
attempt  to  isolate  any  factors  or  characteris- 
tics of  the  respondents  which  appeared  to 
have  a  relationship  to  securing  and  retaining 
employment.  For  this  analysis,  comparisons 
were  made  with  groups  of  respondents  clas- 
sified by  the  percentage  of  time  employed. 
The  respondents  who  were  employed  75  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  time  spent  in  the  labor 
marketj  (N  78)  were  considered  to  be  the 
stable  group  and  were  compared  to  the  group 
employed  0  through  74  percent  of  the  time 
(N  45).  The  19  respondents  not  in  the  labor 
market  on  December  31.  1968  and  the  12  lor 
whom  no  data  was  available  on  percentage 
of  time  employed  were  excluded  from  the 
analysis.  Comparisons  were  made  on  18  vari- 
ables. 9  of  which  appeared  to  have  consider- 
able relationship  to  stability  of  employment: 
6  Indicated  some  relationship,  and  4  ap- 
peared to  have  little.  If  any,  meaning.  The 
nine  factors  which  appeared  to  be  significant 
are: 

1.  Completion  of  Program  at  Project 
PEACE:  Project  PEACE  trainees  were 
evaluated  at  enrollment  and  placed  in  reme- 
dial and  pre-vocatlonal  programs  on  the  basis 
of  achievement  level.  The  trainees  were  ex- 
pected to  remain  at  the  Center  long  enough 
to  achieve  the  level  of  preparation  necessary 
for  entry  into  the  labor  market.  Of  those 
trainees  who  remained  at  Project  PEACE 
throughout  the  prescribed  program,  67  per- 
cent were  in  the  stable  employment  group 
as  compared  to  47  percent  for  those  who  left 
Project  PEACE  before  completing  the  pro- 
gram. 

2.  Achievement  Group  Level  at  Project 
PEACE:  As  stated  above.  Project  PEACE 
trainees  at  enrollment  were  evaluated  and 
classified  as  to  achievement  level.  Trainees 
were  then  placed  into  five  groups  according 
to  test  scores.  Group  I  contained  trainees 
with  the  highest  scores  and  Group  V  those 
with  the  lowest  scores,  the  majority  of  the 
latter  group  being  unable  to  read  and  write. 
As  shovra  m  Table  2.  former  trainees  from 
Groups  I  through  IV  were  similarly  repre- 
sented in  the  stable  employment  group  but 
Group  V  trainees  had  only  30  percent  with 
stable  employment. 

Table  2. — Percent  in  statle  employment 

Achievement  level  group: 

Group  I 65.  4 

Group    II 5*-^ 

Group  in - —  60.0 

Group  IV 63.5 

Group  V 30  0 
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Lew  than  on^half  of  the  Group  V  trainees 
remained  at  Project  PEACE  until  comple- 
tion of  training.  Because  the  achievement 
level  of  Group  V  trainees  was  ao  low  the 
training  progra*i  was  intended  to  last  for  50 
weeks,  a  considerable  time  investment  for 
persons  who  ar«  seeking  employment  How- 
ever, those  Gropp  V  trainees  who  did  com- 
plete the  training  showed  considerably  more 
stability  m  employment  than  the  group  as 
.1  whole.  This  Hading,  of  course,  supports  the 
relationship  de^rlbed  above  between  com- 
pletion of  trailing  at  Project  PEACE  and 
stable  employment. 

Dp^o^*^"^  ^f  Termination  at  Project 
t-bACE:  Those  talnees  who  were  placed  in 
employment  through  the  Job  development 
efforts  of  Project  PEACE  staff  and  those 
Who  secured  employment  through  their  own 
efforts  were  make  likely  to  have  employ- 
ment atabiUtyihan  trainees  who  left  for 
other  reasons.  Tlie  group  of  trainees  dropped 

r„T  .  K.f!"^*^  '°'  *=^'°°*«  absenteeism 
and  inability  t*  adjust  to  the  program 
showed  lltUe  stability  of  employment  (14 
percent) ;  and  n<ine  of  the  trainees  returned 
to  referring  ageniclea  because  of  lack  of  im- 
provement was  employed  for  more  than  26 
percent  of  the  titoe  spent  in  the  labor  force. 

Tabls  3. — Perce  nt  in  Stable  Employment 
Reasoa  for  Terml:  latlon : 

Employment: 
Project  PEACE...  ^r 

Self ~  '" 


Table  s— Percent  in  stable  employment 
Age: 

20  to  3S  years 4a  « 

30  to  39  yearn \"_l' Jgj 

40  to  49  years gj  5 

60  to  50  years 1.111111111  W.l 

Even 


9 
87.6 


Training   program 111  50  4 

Illness '  "--  *'■*•* 


50.0 


Dropped  by  agency -.ri""!!'  14  3 

Kearement  to  referring  agencyll""     0!  0 

st^tiJ*'?'"^!^  *f  ^^'^  ^«*  '^'■e«  Items 
strongly  indicate  that  Project  PEACE  was 
extremely  succeiful  m  evaluating  and 
screening  the  potanUal  of  its  trainees  as  well 

lab^r^klt"''"  "^'"''^  '°  '^'"'  ^'^^^  «^« 
4  Number  of  Jobs  held:  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, respondents  who  held  only  one  Job 
after  leaving  Projact  PEACE  were  i^ore  likei; 
to  be  employed  7B  percent  or  more  of  the 

held  two  or  more  fpbs  (72  and  45  percent) 
,r.w^"ff-  °^  ^°^  placement:   There  was" 


though  older  workers  evidenced 
greater  employment  sUbillty,  the  majority 
(especially  those  aged  50  and  over)  were  em- 
ployed at  unskilled  Jobs  or  had  returned  to 
the  occupations  held  prior  to  enrollment  in 
training. 

8.  Years  of  gainful  employment:  Not  sur- 
prisingly, respondents  with  the  most  years 
of  gainful  employment  prtor  to  enrollment 
were  more  frequently  in  stable  employment 
at  follow-up  than  those  with  shorter  em- 
ployment histories.  Respondents  with  2 
years  or  less  of  previous  employment  had 
oaiy  40  percent  in  the  stable  employment 
«roup.  those  with  3  through  9  years  of  em- 
ployment 60  percent  and  10  or  more  years 
66  percent. 

9.  Criminal  record:  The  final  characteris- 
tic which  showed  a  marked  relationship  to 
stability  of  employment  was  the  absence  of 
a  criminal  record.  Arrests  and  convictions 
for  intoxication,  fighting  and  ■on-«upport 
were  excluded  from  the  criminal  category 
The  percentage  of  respondents  with  criminal 
records  who  showed  stability  in  employment 
was  36  percent  compared  to  60  percent  for 
those  without  criminal  records.  The  same 
relationship  does  not  exist  for  those  respond- 
ents with  arrest  records  for  non-criminal 
activities,  such  as  those  listed  above  This 
indicates  that  the  lack  of  employment  sta- 
bility of  persons  with  criminal  records  may 
be  a  reflection  of  personality  and  behavioral 
patterns  rather  than  of  the  fact  of  a  prior 
arrest  record  being  a  deterrent  to  stable 
employment. 

The  above  analysis  strongly  indicates  that 
Project  PEACE  has  been  very  successful  in 
training  and  moving  previouslv  unemployed 
heads  of  household  into  the  labor  market 
Further,  the  analysis  suggests  that  the  key 
to  successful  entry  and  retention  in  the  la- 
bor market  probably  depends  upon  the 
methodology   of   the   training  agencies   and 


Jobs 


mftrir«rfrtrw^- '_•"■' ~3  f-'^-^^cui,:    mere  was  a      °°*  ^^  much  upon  inherent  characteristics 
Sr    tho^t^!.  ""^  iP  stability  Of  employment      f  ^^^  Individual  trainees.  The  group  of  five 

ror    those    re«non*»„,o    „v.-    ..        factors  which  evidenced  some,  but  not  great 

tendencies  to  be  related  to  stability  of  em- 
ployment was  largely  focused  on  character- 
istics of  the  Individuals.  The  significance  of 
these  factors  to  employment  stability  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  small,  and  tends  to  sup- 
port rather  than  contradict  the  importance 
of  training  methodology. 

Married  respondents  showed  a  much  great- 
er tendency  to  unstable  employment  than 


those  respondents  who  secured  ju™ 
through  Project  PEACE  than  from  oto« 
sources.  Those  placed  by  Project  PEArjE 
Showed  76  percent  with  sUb"  emploJ^em 

anT^ler'ce^f  ^-'''  ^^  ^'^  ^'--- 


OSES  and  MDTA. 
fare  Department's 


other  agencies  such  as 
M  Jobs  and  County  Wel- 
"tle  V  program. 


«hih!^  f'  occupation:  Great  variation  was 
:^=^.^.^,i'i,^^-^"^y  or  employment  based 


rooTJT.^l±r^Tji-.  ^^^      t?7.-  -<-!L5?-  =3  cl.^^^^^^ 


percent  stabUit^  for  those  in  skilled  oc- 

Se^'ln'^  V-r"^°*  '°'  P^'^^  hou^h^d 

r^latiV  tIm  f  Tvf-  ^"^  ^P'**  °^  '^«  wide 
variation.  Table  4  ihows  a  definite  proeres- 

t^  '^rT^J^W'J  °'  ^PJ°y«ent  relat^TSe 
skme^  thf^oh  :k'^'  occupations.  The  mSe 
Stalled  the  job,  the  more  sUble  the  employ- 


ment 

Tabls  4. — Percent 
Occupations 


Skilled 
Semiskilled 


Service 

Clerical  and  salesj! 

Laborers 

Private  householdL 


in  Stable  Employment 


100 


Semiprofessional"!  .I'.lllZ  fj 


64 
59 
48 
41 
41 


7  Age:  Older  respbndente  were  more  like- 
ly to  be  in  stable  employment  than  younger 
respondents.  Here,  floo,  a  clear  line  of  pro- 
gression  in   stabllitr   developed   related   to 


age.  as  seen  below. 


with  only  38  percent  rated  as  stable    Thli 
compares  with  a  high  of  67  percent  for  wid- 
owed respondents.  Persons  with  four  or  more 
dependents  had  slightly  less  stability  of  em- 
ployment   (50   percent)    compared   to   those 
with  fewer  dependents.  There  was,  however 
no  progression  of  stability;   that  is,  as  the 
number  of  dependents  increased  employment 
stability  did  not  decrease  as  would  be  ex- 
pected  in  a  true  relationship   between   the 
variablee.  The  same  type  of  situation  occurs 
in  analyzing  data  on  education.  High  school 
graduates  had  a  higher  percentage   (72)    in 
stable  employment  and  yet  the  group  with 
the    least    percentage    of   stability    was    re- 
spondents   who    had    completed    grades    9 
through  11.  There  was  a  tendency  for  per- 
sons not  receiving  pubUc  assistance  at  time 
of  enrollment  at  Project  PEACF  to  have  more 
employment  stability  than  those  who  were 
receiving  assistance  (62  to  53  percent)    but 
the  difference  was  not  large.  Also,  there  was 
an  indication  that  persons  unemployed  less 
than  26  weeks  immediately  prior  to  enroll- 
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ment  were  more  likely  to  be  stable  in  em- 
ployment than  those  unemployed  over  26 
weeks.  A  percentage  distribution  of  the  five 
oharacterlstics  which  evidence  some  relation- 
ship to  stable  employment  is  found  in  Ad- 
pendlx  C.  *^ 

The  four  factors  which  appeared  to  have 
significance  in  stability  of  employment  were 
sex,  length  of  time  spent  at  Project  PEACE 
number  of  times  moved  since  termination 
and  completion  of  a  job  training  program 
subsequent  to  leaving  Project  PEACE.  (Per- 
centage distributions  are  provided  in  An- 
pendlx  C.)  *^ 

Males  and  females  showed  similar  per- 
centages of  55  and  60.  respectively,  in  sta- 
bility of  employment.  The  niunber  of  weeks 
spent  by  trainees  at  Project  PEACE  account- 
ed for  little  variation  in  percentage  of  stable 
employment.  This  might  be  a  result  of  Proj- 
ect PEACES  policy  of  programming  for  train- 
ees  based  on  achievement  level  rather  than 
length  of  program.  Neither  the  fact  that  a 
respondent  changed  hU  place  of  residence 
nor  the  frequency  of  such  changes  had  any 
effect  on  stability  of  employment,  with  both 
movers  and  non-movers  showing  an  Identical 
58  percent  in  stablhty. 

The  final  finding,  and  perhaps  the  most 
unexpected,  was  that  completion  of  a  Job 
training  program  subsequent  to  leaving 
Project  PEACE  had  no  significant  effect  on 
stability  of  employment.  Respondents  who 
completed  such  training  showed  61  percent 
In  stable  employment  compared  to  57  percent 
for  those  who  either  did  not  enter  or  com- 
plete a  job  training  program.  (About  60  per- 
cent of  those  who  completed  training  pro- 
grams secured  employment  in  the  occupation 
for  which  they  were  trained.) 

Further  analysis  of  the  data  might  provide 
explanations  for  some  of  the  variation  In  and 
lack  of  relationships  as  described  above  but 
such  analysis  la  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
study. 

FINANCIAL    RETURN 

One  of  the  most  frequently  raised  questions 
concerning  special  manpower  training  pro- 
grams relates  to  the  financial  return  on 
money  expended  for  the  program.  The  Project 
PEACE  Skill  Center  operated  on  a  budget  of 
$800,000  to  provide  remedial  education  and 
pre-vocatlonal  services  to  316  trainees.  Data 
secured  In  this  follow-up  study  showed  that 
as  of  December  31,  1968,  106  former  trainees 
had  been  employed  for  90.2  weeks  at  an  av- 
erage weekly  wage  of  $97.00.  Based  on  the 
averages,  the  106  respondents  have  already 
earned  a  total  of  $927,436  in  wages,  over 
$100,000  more  than  the  total  cost  of  the  Proj- 
ect PEACE  program.  This  computation  does 
not  include  earnings  from  previous  jobs  held 
by  the  106  employed  former  trainees  and  by 
the  29  unemployed  respondents,  nor  does 
it  take  into  consideration  the  possible  earn- 
ings of  the  162  former  trainees  not  located  by 
the  study. 

In  addition  to  earnings  there  has  been  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  use  of  public 
funds  for  public  assistance  payments.  At  the 
time  of  enrollment  in  Project  PEACE,  72  of 
the  respondents  were  receiving  public  assist- 
ance. As  of  December  31,  1968,  51  respondents 
were  no  longer  receiving  assistance,  3  were 
receiving  reduced  benefits  and  3  previously 
not  receiving  assistance  had  been  added  to 
the  rolls.  Using  the  average  monthly   pay- 
ments  to   these  recipients,   there   has   been 
a   monthly    reduction    in    public    assistance 
payments  of  $12,658,  or  a  savings  of  $151  896 
per   year.   Combining  a   years  reduction  in 
public  assistance  with  the  earnings  of  the 
respondents,  the  cost  of  the  Project  PEACE 
program     has     already    been     exceeded     bv 
$279,332.  '' 

In  light  of  the  above.  It  appears  that  the 
answer  to  the  question  of  financial  return  on 
program  costs  must  be  answered  In  the  af- 
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flrmatlve  tor  the   Project   PEACE   training 
program. 

The  loUow-up  study  of  former  trainees  of 
the  Project  PEACE  SkUl  Center  was  designed 
to  determine  employment  statxis  and  expe- 
riences of  316  trainees  who  attended  the  cen- 
ter between  November  15,  1965  and  April  14, 

1967.  Personal  Interviews  were  conducted 
with  164  of  the  316  former  trainees. 

The  study  revealed  that,  as  of  December  31, 

1968,  79  percent  of  Interviewed  trainees  who 
were  In  the  labor  force  were  employed.  This 
rate  compares  favorably  with  reported  rates 
from  other  manpower  training  programs.  The 
employed  respondents  had  been  employed  on 
their  current  Jobs  for  an  average  of  one  year 
and  nlue  months  and  were  earning  an  aver- 
age of  $97  a  week. 

In  the  period  since  termination  at  Project 
PEACE,  the  majority  of  the  former  trainees 
were  successful  in  entering  and  remaining  in 
the  labor  force.  During  this  period,   136  of 


the  154  respondents  (89  percent)  were  em- 
ployed at  least  part  of  the  time,  with  106  still 
employed.  Fifty-one  of  72  former  public  as- 
sistance recipients  had  become  self-sustain- 
ing. Jobs  were  secured  in  a  wide  range  of 
industries  and  occupations.  Only  about  one- 
third  of  the  respondents  held  more  than  one 
job  after  entering  the  labor  force.  There  was 
indication,  however,  that  the  respondents  did 
not  utilize  normal  channels  for  entry  into 
the  labor  market  or  In  moving  from  one  Job 
to  another. 

There  was  strong  evidence  that  Project 
PEACE  was  extremely  successful  in  evaluat- 
ing and  screening  the  potential  of  its  trainees 
as  well  as  assessing  their  readiness  to  move 
into  the  labor  market.  The  analysis  further 
suggests  that  successfxil  entry  and  retention 
In  the  labor  market  probably  depends  upon 
the  methodology  of  the  training  programs 
and  not  so  much  on  inherent  characteristics 
of  the  individual  trainees. 


APPENDIX  B— Continued 
PERCENTAGE    COMPARISON    OF    TOTAL    PROJECT    PEACE 
TRAINEE     GROUP     AND     RESPONDENT     GROUP     ON 
SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS— Contii 


Perctnt  distribution 


CharKteristics 


Total  gtoup 
(N  =  316) 


Respondent 

group 

(N  =  1M) 


13.0 
58.2 

14.9 

43.0 

100.0 

100.0 

59.5 
40.5 

46.8 

53.2 

100.0 

100.0 

12.6 
87.4 

11.0 

89.0 

APPENDIX  A 
FOLLOWUP  STUDY  OF  316  FORMER  PROJECT  PEACE  SKILL  CENTER  TRAINEES  (FROM  NOV.  15, 1965,  THROUGH  APR.  14, 1967) 


Interviewer. 


_Date_ 


Name 

Current 
address_ 


_Plwne_ 


-Age_ 


Number 
_depeiHlents_ 


Number  ot  times  moved  since  leaving  center _ 


EMPLOYMENT  RECORD  (SINCE  TERMINATION  FROM  SKILL  CENTER) 


Presently  employed:  Yes No_ 

Startmg  Job 

date_ category. 


_lt  yes,  where  employed. 


How  was  job 
obtained 


Earnings:    Weekly  J_ 


Did  you  get 
_wage  increase. 


Upgraded 
rate 


How  Full- 

employed:  time. 


Part- 
_time_ 


Number  ol  weeks 
_on  present  job 


Change  in 
_title 


.Casual. 


PREVIOUS  EMPLOYMENT  (PRIOR  TO  PRESENT  EMPLOYMENT  AND/OR  SINCE  TERMINATION  FROM  CENTER) 

vniere  employed - 2.  Where  employed 

lohcatMorv  Job  category - 

H^^a^TibtamedV;.::::::.:.: ""-""nlfr'"""'^ oiieieit- 

Startino  dale  Date  lei  t  Starting  date Datelelt....  

Ser  0?  weeks  worked";::;.        Earnings  $ No.  ot  weeks  worked ...Earnings  J 

Employed:  ,        ,  ^"""p'mi™. 

Fulltime Parttime ..Casual... Fulltime...... 

Reason  tor  leaving  Reason  tor  leaving 

(Use  reverse  side  it  more  space  is  needed  lor  previous  record) 


Parttime Casual. 


TRAINING  RECORD 


.Where:  MOTA. 


.Which  school Starting  date. 


Kt^''"'"''"  ■::::;:::;::::;;"compieted(r^imni::::.v::::"Date completed:.^..    ...pr«^^^^^ 

DroppedouV: Voluntary .Involuntary. "  ,5^"  y'L";i .  ;i  m  inh  rti!!^",', 

If  training  WW  completed,  did  you  secure  job  in  area  trained:  Yes No. 


..If  not,  what  type  ol  job  did  you  obtain. 


Are  you  furthering  your  training. ...How - 

Are  vou  registered  with  Ohio  Hureau  ol  Employment  S«rvk»7  Yes    No .        ,„,„,. 

Are  you  receivrng  unei  ploy    ent  compensation?  Yes .No... ii  yes,  «mouni». 

Wellare  recipient:  Previous:  Yes No Present:  Yes ...No 

Category Amount  J  --- 


APPENDIX  B 
PERCENTAGE    COMPARISON    OF    TOTAL    PROJECT    PEACE 
TRAINEE  GROUP  AND  RESPONDENT  GROUP  ON  SELECTED 
CHARACTERISTICS 


APPENDIX  B— Continued 
PERCENTAGE    COMPARISON    OF   TOTAL    PROJECT    PEACE 
TRAINEE     GROUP     AND     RESPONDENT     GROUP     ""■ 
SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS — Continued 


ON 


Weelrs  unemployed 

26  to  52 

Over  52 

Public  assistance... 

Yes. 

No 

Criminal  record 

Yes 

No 


Appendix  C 

Percentage  of  respondents  in  stable  employ- 
ment for  selected  characteristics 

Marital  status : 

Single    52.9 

Married ---  ^8.  b 

Divorced 68.6 

Widowed ^^  "^ 

Separated *6.  7 

Number  of  dependents: 

None    -  58.^ 

1  61.9 

2  ■■■ '_'"_'  69.2 

3  V.'.'". —  -  ^°  •* 

4  or  more ^-  ^ 

Ed  VI  cat  ion:  "* 

Less  than   6.-. 62.5 

Grades  6  to  8 64.7 

Grades  9   to   11 54.0 

Grade    12 '^2.  2 

Public  assistance  recipient: 

Yes 53.2 

No    - -  — 61  6 

Length  of  unemployment: 

Under    26    weeks 63  2 

26  weeks  and  over 52.5 

Male - -  55.^ 

Female    61.1 

Weeks  at  Project  PEACE: 

1  to  14 58.5 

15  to  26 — 57.1 

27  to    52 56.7 

Over   52 60.0 

Number  of  times  moved: 

None 51  - 

2      _.. 66.7 

2  or  more "^  ° 

Completed  training  program: 

Yes 61.1 

No -  57.3 


Percent  distribution 


Percent  distribution 


Characteristics 


Total  group 
(N  =  316) 


Sex..... 100-0 

Male 60.0 

Female «0.0 

Age  (in  ye? rs) 

20  to  29 

30  to  39 

40  to  49 

50  and  over 

MariUlsUtus 100-0 

Single W.6 

Married 45.3 

Separated 20. 2 

Divorced . .  15-8 

Widowed ♦•! 


Respondent 

group 

(N  =  154) 


100.0 


Characteristics 


Total  group 
(N  =  316) 


Respondent 

group 

(N  =  154) 


48.1 
51.9 


loao 

100.0 

30.1 

28.6 

31.3 

24.7 

29.4 

33.8 

9.2 

12.9 

100.0 


12.3 
42.2 
18.3 
21.4 
5.8 


Number  o(  dependents 100.0 

None 20.6 

1  1S.8 

2"  '  12.3 

3 :::::.: «.« 

4::.; 8.5 

5  or  more 24.4 

Last  grade  completed 

Less  than  6 

6throi.gh8 

9  through  11 

12 

Weeks  unemployed 

Less  than  5 10.4 

5  to  14 9.5 

15  to  26 19 


100.0 


29.9 
16.9 

9.7 
13.0 

8.4 
22.1 


100.0 

100.0 

17.4 
24.3 
41.1 
17.2 

11.5 

24.7 

40.3 

23.5 

100.0 

100.0 

14.9 
16.2 
U.O 


URBAN  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION 

(Mrs.  DWYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  in  Introducing  the 
administration's  proposed  Urban  Public 
Transportation  Act  of  1969.  This  legis- 
lation, in  my  view,  is  the  most  far-reach- 
ing and  potentially  effective  proposal 
ever  offered  by  any  administration  to 
help  aiTcst  the  serious  decline  in  pub- 
lic transportation  facilities  in  the  United 
States,  and  not  only  to  arrest  the  decline 
but  to  begin  in  a  massive  way  the  re- 
building and  expansion  of  a  balanced 
system  on  which  millions  of  our  people 
must  depend. 
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In  his  message  to  the  Congress  last 
Thursday.  President  Nixon  speUed  out 
the  conditions  which  make  a  program  of 
this  size  mandatory:  The  cycle  of  In- 
creasing costs  and  fares,  decreasing  pas- 
sengers, inadiequate  maintenance  and 
capital  investment,  and  declining  service. 

He  also  he|d  out  the  hope  of  what 
this  program  *ould  achieve:  Better  serv- 
ice for  bus  ri(^rs.  train  commuters  and 
subway  users;, less  congested  streets  and 
roads  for  car  (Jrlvers;  greater  opportuni- 
ties for  the  po<»r  to  reach  jobs  and  train- 
ing programs;!  greater  access  for  subur- 
banities  to  thi  economic  and  social  re- 
sources of  the i cities;  and  a  loosening  of 
the  noose  aroiind  the  necks  of  city  cen- 
ters. 

Improved  ptibllc  transportation  is  a 
vital  key  to  ultimate  success  in  dealing 
with  the  innuntierable  problems  of  urban 
areas  and  the  administration  bill  I  be- 
lieve, will  contribute  greatly  to  this  ob- 
jective for  several  reasons: 

First.  It  repi-esents  a  strong  national 
comqjitment  tb  goals  which  have  too 
iong  heen  postponed. 

Second.  It  authorizes  Federal  funds  In 
an  amount  sul»stantlal  enough  to  make 
a  visible  impact  on  the  problem  and 
hopefully,  to  attract  heavier  Investment 
at  the  State  ahd  local  levels  and  from 
private  operators. 

Third.  It  pities  the  urban  transpor- 
tation program]  on  a  long-term  basis  for 
the  first  time  |whlch,  coupled  with  as- 
sured contract  kuthority  for  a  minimum 
of  3  years,  will  enable  the  necessary 
planning  and  programing  to  be  done  on 
an  orderly  basisi 

Fourth.  In  addition  to  providing  capi- 
tal investment  funds,  it  also  strengthens 
jearch  and  development 
er  to  assure  that  public 
vill  be  built  for  a  lengthy 
sis  of  the  most  advanced 
Jowledge. 
Fifth.  It  rela^ies  the  stringent  existing 
umitation  on  ihe  share  of  available 
funds  to  which  I  larger  States  and  cities 
are  entiUed— thie  very  areas  where  the 
public  transportation  problem  is  most 
critical— and  it  provides  for  direct  par- 
ticipation in  tile  program  by  private 
transit  companies  which  are  performing 
a  public  service 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  his  program  will  be  ex- 
pensive, but  not  nearly  as  expensive  as 
it  would  be  to  do  nothing.  We  have  paid 
heavily  for  our  fiUure  to  do  more  sooner. 
We  have  paid  bhr  relying  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  fat  more  costly  system  of 
private  transpoiftation  on  oubllc  high- 
ways. We  have  riaid  in  terms  of  cost  es- 
calation of  public  transit  facihties.  As 
the  Department  of  Transportation  re- 
cently pointed  oit.  a  1966  study  of  the 
cost  of  fixed  rail  system  capital  Improve- 
ments over  a  10-:  rear  period  has  been  re- 
vised upward  3  years  later  from  $8  6 
billion  to  $10.4  billion.  And,  finally,  we 
have  paid  for  our  delay  in  the  missed 
opportiinities  and  frustrated  hopes  of 
millions  of  Ameiicans  who  are  poor  or 
young  or  elderly  ^r  handicapped. 

The  administration  bill.  Mr.  Speaker, 
presents  a  major  challenge  to  this  Con- 
gress, a  challenge  to  cooperate  in  an  en- 
deavor which  holds  great  promise  for  the 
future  of  our  country.  As  an  original 
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sponsor  of  the  first  mass  transportation 
demonstration  program  enacted  by  Con- 
gress and  as  a  sponsor  of  every  mass 
transit  act  since  that  time,  I  am  deeply 
proud  to  put  my  name — together  with 
those  of  other  colleagues — to  this  leg- 
islation. Our  need  is  great,  our  time  is 
short. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  Include  a 
section-by-section  summary  of  the  bill 
I  have  introduced: 

Sectton-bt-Sbction  Analysis  op  a  Bill  To 
Provide    Long-Term    Financing    por    Ex- 
panded Urban  Public  Transportation  Pro- 
cram.  AND  FOR   Other  Purposes 
Sec.  i— This  section  declares  It  to  be  the 
finding   of   the   Congress   that,    in   order   to 
realize    urgent    national    goals,    the   Federal 
commitment   to   assist   urban   public   trans- 
portation must  be  raised  to  at  least  «10  bil- 
lion over  a  twelve-year  period.  This  Is  nec- 
essary   to    achieve    efficient,    safe   and    con- 
venient     transportation     compatible     with 
soundly  planned  urban  areas.  The  purpose 
of    the    bill    Is    to   create   a    partnership    in 
which   local   communities  may  exercise  the 
IniUatlves  to  satisfy  their  urban  transporta- 
tion   needs,    with    Federal    financial    assist- 
ance. 

Sec.  2— Amends  section  3  of  the  Act  which 
Is  the  basic  authority  for  the  program  of 
grants  and  loans  for  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, reconstruction  and  Improvement  of 
public  transportation  faculties  and  equip- 
ment. 

3(a) — This  subsection  presently  specifies 
the  purposes  for  which  the  grants  and  loans 
under  the  program  may  be  used,  defines  eli- 
gible sponsors,  and  prescribes  certain  capa- 
bilities that  the  proposed  sponsor  must  dis- 
play. The  amendment  provisions  spell  out  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  provide  assist- 
ance on  terms  and  conditions  which  he  may 
prescribe,  which  might  include,  for  example 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of 
accounts. 

Another  change  permits  the  Secretary  to 
make  loans  for  real  property  acquisition  un- 
der new  subsection  3(b)  upon  a  finding  that 
the  land  is  reasonably  required  In  connec- 
tion with  an  urban  public  transportation 
system  and  will  be  used  for  th^  purpose  with- 
in a  reasonable  time.  He  need  not  make  the 
more  detailed  findings  required  by  this  sec- 
tion for  grants  and  loans  for  other  pur- 
poses. *^ 

There  is  a  provision,  also,  which  reqvUres 
that  the  appropriate  State  Governor  be  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  the  application  for 
assistance  so  that  he  may  have  30  days  In 
which  to  comment.  The  Secretary  must  con- 
sider any  such  comments  before  taking  final 
action  on  the  application. 

Finally,  the  subsection  is  amended  to  per- 
mit loan  assistance  to  be  extended  directly 
to  private  transit  companies;  grant  assist- 
ance may  be  provided  directly  only  when  the 
Secretary  determines  that  there  Is  no  ap- 
propriate pubUc  body  or  agency  through 
which  to  transmit  funds  and  that  the  public 
Interest  does  not  require  the  establishment 
of  one.  Any  application  for  a  private  opera- 
tor must  first  be  approved  by  the  appropri- 
ate State  or  local  public  body  or  aeency 
thereof. 

3{b) — This  subsection  Is  new  and  provides 
the  authority  and  mechanics  for  loans  to 
enable  public  transportaUon  systems  to  ac- 
quire rights-of-way  In  advance  of  construc- 
tion. Loans  for  this  purpose  may  include  the 
net  costs  to  the  locality  of  relocation  pay- 
ments and  property  management  and  will 
require  a  Secretarial  finding  that  the  pro- 
posed acquisition  is  reasonably  expected  to 
be  required  for  a  public  transportation  sys- 
tem and  that  It  will  in  fact  be  used  for 
public  transportation  faciUties  within  a  rea- 
sonable period.  Repayment  of  the  loans  must 
take  place  within   ten  years;    however,  if  a 


grant  is  made  for  construction  on  that  right- 
of-way,  repayment  of  the  loan  must  be  made 
at  the  time  of  the  grant.  Repayment  will 
be  credited  to  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of 
the    Treasury. 

The  loan  agre«nent  would  provide  for  con- 
struction not  later  than  ten  years  after 
acquisition,  but  It  is  possible  that  acquired 
real  property  Interests  might  ultimately  not 
be  used  for  that  purpose.  If  and  when  such 
a  determination  is  made,  the  Secretary  would 
direct  that  an  appraisal  be  made  to  deter- 
mine how  much,  if  any,  the  property  has 
Increased  In  value  since  acquisition.  The 
Federal  Government  and  local  agency  would 
share  any  profit  on  a  two-to-one  ratio  re- 
spectively, which  is  the  ratio  for  sharing 
project  costs.  The  Federal  Government  would 
not  share  in  losses  in  value  of  the  property, 
however. 

3(c) — This  subsection  (based  on  section 
3(b)  of  the  present  Act),  Imposes  restrictions 
on  the  making  of  loans  and  prescribes  cer- 
tain conditions  on  loans  which  are  made. 
It  prevents  making  both  loans  and  grants 
for  the  same  project,  except  where  (1)  the 
grant  is  made  for  relocation  payments,  and 
(2)  the  real  property  involved  was  acquired 
for  rights-of-way,  station  sites,  or  related 
purposes  pursuant  to  the  authority  added  by 
the  new  subsection  3(b). 

The  effect  of  this  subsection  is  to  establish, 
by  deleting  certain  provisions  of  the  present 
Art,  that  loans  are  to  be  made  only  from  the 
authorizations  contained  In  this  bill.  Under 
the  Act  as  originally  passed,  it  was  Intended 
that  Treasury  borrowing,  pursuant  to  section 
203  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955, 
would  be  employed  for  this  purpose:  how- 
ever,  to  date  under  this  scheme,  no  Treas- 
ury borrowing  has  occurred,  and  loans  have 
been  made  only  from  specifically  appropri- 
ated funds.  '     t-r    K 

Finally,  the  subsection  prescribes  the  man- 
ner of  computing  the  Interest  rate,  and  es- 
tablishes a  maximum  maturity  period  of 
forty  years,  for  loans  made  under  section  3; 
however,  loans  under  subsection  3(b)  are 
repayable  within  10  years. 

3(d) — This  subsection,  relating  to  safe- 
guards for  operators  of  private  transporta- 
tion companies,  restates  subsection  3(c)  of 
the  present  Act,  except  to  change  the  con- 
cept of  "mass  transportation"  to  "public 
transportation  ". 

3(e) — This  new  subsection  will  require  the 
local  agency  making  or  approving  an  assist- 
ance application  to  show  that  It  has  held 
(or  afforded  the  opportunity  for)  public 
hearings  and  has  considered  the  economic 
and  social  aspects  of  the  project.  Its  urban 
Impact  and  consistency  with  planning  goals 
It  Is  similar  to  23  U.S.C.  128,  which  applies 
to  Pederal-ald  highways. 

Sec.  J— The  section  would :  ( 1 )  amend  sec- 
tion  4(a)    of   the   Act   which   now   requires 
certain    Secretarial    findings    before    section 
3  as^stance  can  be  provided,  to  reflect  the 
less  stringent  criteria  of  new  section  3(b)  in 
the  case  of  land  acquisition  loans;  (2)  further 
amend   section    4(a),    consistent    with    per- 
mltUng  private  transit  companies  to  receive 
assistance  directly  in  certain  cases,  to  allow 
those   Of)erators   to  supply   all   of   the   non- 
Federal  share  of  net  project  costs.  (Present 
law  permits  this  only  in  the  case  of  "demon- 
strated fiscal  Inability"  of  the  public  agency.) 
But   the  share   contribution   of  the  private 
company  could  not  be  paid  out  of  current 
revenues,  only  out  of  surplus,   replacement, 
funds  or  reserves,  or  new  capital;    further, 
any    private    transit    company    receiving    a 
grant  wlU  be  required  to  establish  a  funded 
depreciation  account  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
placing fuUy  depreciated  equipment,  regard- 
less of  when  acquired;   and   (3)   add  a  new 
subsection  (c)  to  section  4  providing  author- 
IzaUons  for  loans  and  admlnistraUve  costs, 
as  well  as  grants  and  other  projects  under 
the  Act  for  fiscal  years  1971-1975  and  esteb- 
llshing  contract  authority. 
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The  amounts  authorized  for  appropriation, 
$300,  $400,  $600,  and  $800  million  and  $1 
billion,  respectively,  for  the  first  5  years  of 
the  new  program  will  Increase  the  level  ot 
funding  in  graduated  Increments  which  will 
help  to  assure  an  effective  and  efficient  build- 
up In  the  extent  of  Federal  support.  The 
authorized  levels  of  funding,  $300,  $400.  $600, 
and  $800  million  and  $1  bUllon,  would  be 
.available  for  obligation  In  their  full  amounts 
during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  first  author- 
ized, and  would  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended. The  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  obligate  these  amounts  through  grants  or 
other  contractual  agreements.  These  obliga- 
tions would  be  liquidated  by  subsequent 
appropriations. 

Sec.  4 — Makes  the  same  change  to  section 
5  as  Is  made  to  section  4(a)  respecting  the 
share  of  net  project  costs  paid  by  a  private 
transit  company  and  the  requirement  for  a 
fuUy  funded  depreciation  account. 

S«c.  5 — Amends  section  15  of  the  Act,  which 
restricts  the  aggregate  of  grant  projects 
(other  than  relocation  grants)  In  any  one 
State  to  12 '/a  percent  of  the  total  amount 
authorized  for  this  purpose.  The  existing 
legislation  anticipated  that  some  States 
would  experience  serious  Inhibitions  with  this 
limit  and,  so,  a  discretionary  pool  of  $12.5 
mUUon  was  established  to  be  available  for 
use  m  States  which  had  previously  received 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  maximum 
grants.  Notvrtthstandlng  this  fund,  Cali- 
fornia Is  now,  and  a  number  of  other  popu- 
lous States  will  soon  be,  at  a  point  where 
they  can  receive  no  further  assistance.  In 
the  period  after  1970,  the  12',i  percent  ceilings 
would  continue  to  apply  but  the  Secretary 
would  have  discretion  to  use  up  to  15  percent 
of  the  authorizations  without  reference  to 
the  ceilings.  Thus,  each  year  15  percent  of 
monies  authorized  could  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  discretionary  fund.  A  percent- 
age figure  for  this  fund,  rather  than  a  static 
dollar  figure,  is  more  appropriate  for  a  long- 
range  program  with  progressive  increases  up 
to  a  substantial  figure. 

Sec.  6 — Section  1  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1968  transferred  to  the  Secretary  the 
program  authority  under  the  Act.  But  that 
section  reserved  to  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
authority  to  make  grants  for  or  undertake 
such  projects  or  activities  under  sections 
6(a),  9,  and  11  of  the  Act  (relating  to  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstrations; 
technical  studies  grants;  and  grants  for  re- 
search and  training  In  urban  transportation 
problems)  as  •primarily  concern  the  relation- 
ship of  urban  transportation  systems  to  the 
comprehensively  planned  development  of  ur- 
ban areas,  or  the  role  of  transportation  plan- 
ning in  overall  urban  planning."  It  was  con- 
templated that  such  grants  would  be  made 
out  of  appropriations  to  HUD.  Section  105 
preserves  that  understanding  and  insures 
that  the  approplratlons  authorized  under 
this  Act  would  be  available  only  for  grants 
in  furtherance  of  the  functions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  under  the  Act. 

Sec.  7 — This  section  makes  several  changes 
in  titles  and  descriptive  words  to  better  re- 
flect the  nature  of  the  programs  The  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration  would 
become  the  Public  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration and  the  term  "mass  transportation" 
would  be  replaced  by  "puoUc  transporta- 
tion." 

Sec.  8 — Gives  the  short  title  of  the  Act.  the 
"Public  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1969." 


less  volumes  have  been  written  about  our 
U.S.  moon  triumph.  Every  newspaper  in 
America  has  proudly  described  the  his- 
toric moon-conquering  fiight  of  the 
Apollo  11  astronauts. 

Certainly  one  of  the  foremost  journal- 
istic efforts  in  our  country  to  preserve 
for  history  the  chronology  of  events  from 
the  liftoff  to  the  safe  return  to  earth  of 
our  moon  heroes  is  that  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  and  its  morning  edition,  the 
Kan^s  City  Times. 

The  extra  edition  of  the  Kansas  City 
Times  for  July  21,  1969,  followed  by  the 
commemorative  edition  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  for  July  26,  provides  a  wrap- 
up  of  all  the  events  commencing  with  the 
launch  of  July  16,  the  moon  walk  of 
Simday,  July  20,  and  the  splashdown  of 
July  24. 

The  news  articles  are  an  example  of 
distinguished  reporting  and  the  edito- 
rials are  outstanding  for  their  excep- 
tional excellence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  and  an 
honor  to  have  the  opportunity  that  ex- 
cerpts from  this  extra  edition  of  the 
Times  and  the  commemorative  edition  of 
the  Star  be  preserved  in  the  permanent 
edition  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  editorials  follow: 


ONE   SMALL   STEP   FOR   MAN:    ONE 
GIANT  LEAP  POR  MANKIND 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  count- 


IFrom  the  Kansas  City  Star,  July  21.  19691 
Man  Reaches  Out  and  Touches  the  Stars — 
and  the  moon 
With  the  touch  of  his  booted  foot  on  an 
arid  lunar  plain,  man  has  turned  the  planet 
of  his  creation  from  a  space-locked  island 
to  a  universal  port  of  call  and  proclaimed 
dominion  over  the  stars. 

Surrounded  and  sated  by  our  lesser  mira- 
cles—the steel  birds  In  the  July  night  over- 
head, the  cataclysm  ticking  patiently  In 
burled  silos,  the  electronic  picture  coming 
live  across  a  quarter-million  miles — we  re- 
ceived the  news.  And  in  those  tentative  steps 
of  the  first  moon  men.  rediscovered  our  ca- 
pacity to  wonder. 

There  Is  pride  of  nation  In  this  moment, 
and  that  Is  forgivable.  But  there  Is  also  a 
larger  pride  of  species.  The  creature  with 
the  apposed  thumb  and  the  boundless 
dream — scarcely  equipped  even  to  rule  his 
own  environment — has  dared  call  himself 
•the  eagle"  and  go  where  wit  alone  would 
let  him  live.  And  we— the  collective  we— are 
that  creature. 

One  thing  Is  certain:  Man's  view  of  him- 
self, or  of  the  potential  of  his  reach,  can 
never  again  be  the  same.  Children  too  young 
today  to  mark  an  era's  passing  will,  tomor- 
row, let  go  their  toes  and  grasp  a  universe. 
To  the  biologist,  Apollo's  journey  may  be 
the  crowning  triumph  of  an  ordered  acci- 
dent m  nature.  To  the  anthropologist.  It 
Is  tool-making  of  a  consummate  order.  To  the 
geologist,  It  may  be  the  key  to  the  cosmic 
mystery.  To  the  thelst.  It  is  a  profession  of 
faith  by  men  who.  though  not  divine,  are 
touched  by  divinity.  The  plaque  left  behind 
in  the  searing  noons  and  frozen  nights  on 
the  Sea  of  Tranquility  Is  a  blend  of  the  ra- 
tional and  the  ethical. 

••Here  men  from  the  planet  earth  first 
set  foot  upon  the  moon,"  it  reads.  '•We  came 
in  peace  for  all  mankind."  It  is  written  In 
stainless  steel  and  meant  for  the  ages. 

Yet  the  great  pyramids  and  the  Aztec  ruins 
and  the  flint  arrow  points  In  the  secret  sands 
of  a  thousand  rivers  are  there  to  remind  us 
that  the  dream  Is  so  terribly  vulnerable.  Only 
when  a  divided  mankind  has  met  the  larger 
test— which  is  the  test  of  spirit — can  It  be 
known  whether  that  steel  marker  will  be  a 
monument  to  vision  or.  perhaps,  a  wistful 
artifact  of  a  species  that  failed. 


I  From  the  Kansas  City  Times.  July  22.  19691 
TRIUMPH  IN  Space  Can  Now  Be  Savored 
Exhilarating  as  It  has  been,  the  successful 
landing  of  men  on  the  moon  could  not  be 
fully  savored  until  the  two  astronauts  had 
left  the  lunar  surface  and  been  safely  re- 
united with  their  comrade  In  the  orbiting 
mother  ship.  Now  that  critical  maneuver  has 
been  accomplished  and  the  three — Arm- 
strong, Aldrln  and  Collins— have  begun  their 
two  and  one-half  day  trip  back  to  earth. 
Their  achievements  are  history  and  their 
names  are  on  the  lips  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  their  fellow  men. 

From  a  scientific  standpoint,  the  Apollo 
11  adventure  has  only  begun.  Weeks, 
months,  perhaps  years  will  be  devoted  to 
analyzing  the  lunar  samples  collected  by  the 
moon-walkers  for  the  return  Journey.  Earth- 
bound  scientists  are  awaiting  those  few  pre- 
cious pounds  of  material  with  a  curiosity 
born  of  generations  of  speculation. 

But  the  leap  of  spirit,  for  which  science 
was  but  the  means,  has  already  become  a 
part  of  the  human  experience.  What  gen- 
eration has  shared  such  a  profound  adven- 
ture? When  have  men  of  all  nations  been 
privileged— or  obliged— to  view  their  deal- 
ings with  one  another  from  the  perspective 
of  another  celestial  body?  Or  had  such  in- 
centive to  proceed  rationally? 

For  the  crew  of  Apollo  11,  there  remains 
the  final  re-entry  and  recovery  phase.  Then, 
finally,  the  held  breath  of  a  nation  and  the 
world  can  be  let  out  in  celebration.  We  wish 
them  Godspeed  They  have  opened  to  us 
possibilities  and  responsibilities  unparalleled 
in  the  memory  of  our  kind. 

We  were  there.  We  put  our  footprints  in 
the  unstirred  dust.  What  we  make  of  that 
is  up  to  us. 


I  Prom  the  Kansas  City  Star,  July  22,   19891 
Footprints — On  the  Sands  of  Time 
Write  large  this  day  In  the  consciousness 
and  history  of  mankind: 

July  20,  1969,  when  human  footprints  first 
were  etched  on  the  surface  of  the  moon. 
And  other  days: 

Yesterday,  when  the  homeward  voyage 
began. 

Thursday,  when,  according  to  plan,  it  is 
scheduled  to  end. 

And  think  on  the  meaning  of  all  this  for 
the  generations  to  come. 

For  here,  perhaps,  is  the  ultimate  mystery 
of  it  all,  the  incomprehensible  at  this  point 
m  time. 

What  now  of  the  year  2000? 
What  name  to  give  the  age  that  dawned 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon  In  the  last  year  of 
the  1960s? 

What  judgment  to  place  on  the  skill  and 
the  Initiative  of  man  who  has  left  his  planet 
for  the  first  time? 

It  seems  a  trifle  audacious  on  this  day  even 
to  contemplate  the  answers.  Audacious  and 
perhaps  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  humility 
which  confident  man  should — and  must — 
feel  at  this  moment.  Brashly— with  a  strange 
and  almost  inexplicable  certainty  of  his  suc- 
cess— man  has  gone  to  the  moon  and  Is  on 
the  way  home.  When  he  returns,  the  sun  will 
rise  on  schedule,  and  history's  pulse  will  re- 
turn momentarily  to  normal. 

But  there  will  be  a  difference,  a  difference 
£^s  yet  unmeasured,  and  one  which  this  gen- 
er.^.'tlon  may  not  in  its  lifetime  ever  measure. 
The  flight  of  Apollo  11  becomes  now  a  crea- 
ture of  time,  modeling  clay  of  the  future  to 
be  molded  and  remolded  as  other  men  may 
choose. 

It  Is.  m  a  sense,  an  ending,  but  an  ending 
to  what?  The  era  of  the  earthbound?  Perhaps 
It  Is  also  a  beginning.  But  of  what? 
The  question  Is  asked,  and  Its  answer  must 
be  vague  and  uncertain.  For  we  have  yet  to 
hear  from  the  philosophers,  theologians  and 
poets  of  the  ages,  from  the  historians  and 
technologists  and  diplomats  of  tomorrow. 
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We  have  yet  to  hear— except  for  the  quick 
judgments  of  iboae  whose  business  Is  com- 
mentary on  mab  and  their  times— from  man- 
kind Itself  in  iiltlmate  Judgment. 

Ixx>k  forward,  then  beyond  the  flights  of 
other  spacemen,  to  the  moon  and  beyond 
The  flight  of  Aiwllo  11  will  ultimately  recede 
Into  the  ages.]  as  large  as  the  words  may 
appear  on  the  tbblets. 

Man.  m  1969]  stood  Ull  In  a  great  moment 
of  glory.  And  iioved  on  Into  a  futiire  even 
more  uncertain  than  It  was  in  the  pre-lunar 
era  that  suddiily  ended.  For  If  the  moon 
Itself.  Its  prlvafcy  Invaded  by  the  confident 
outreach  of  maiiklnd.  will  never  be  the  same 
again,  neither  ifUl  the  planet  earth  nor  man 
himself.  ' 


DOMESTIC 


FOOTWEAR  CRISIS 
CONTINUES 


(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  Extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent months  ^  have  frequently  warned 
of  the  crisis  faced  by  America's  shoe 
industry.  A  n^asslve  wave  of  imported 
footwear  has  Ramped  the  market  Our 
-domastic  sho«  manufacturers  cannot 
compete  with  subsidies,  low  costs,  and 
sometimes  vlrtjal  slave  labor.  Shoe  fac- 
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Presld  ent 


Hon.  Richard  M. 
President  of  the 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  President 
land    Shoe 
Association,   Inc 
petition  the 
as  follows : 

The  New  Englai^d 
ing    Industries 
increasing  foreign 
imports  from  low 

labor-intensive 

important  employe- 
England. 
In  our  region, 


torles  are  closing  down,  putting  men  and 
women  out  of  work.  In  New  England 
parUcuIarly,  imports  are  damaging  the 
economy.  The  shoe  industry  in  this  coun- 
try does  not  want  "protection"  as  such. 
It  merely  seeks  a  chance  to  compete 
fairly  with  foreign  labor  rates  and  con- 
ditions that  would  be  illegal  in  the 
United  States. 

report  of   national  rOOTWKAR 

manufactitrebs  association 
The  latest  report  of  the  National  Foot- 
wear Manufacturers  Association,  which 
I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  and  in- 
clude at  the  end  of  these  remarks,  shows 
that  108.3  mUlion  pairs  of  leather  and 
vinyl  footwear  were  imported  in  the  first 
6  months  of  1969.  Despite  the  effects  of 
the  dock  strike  from  January  to  April, 
this  amounts  to  a  rise  of  12  percent  over 
the  same  period  last  year.  If  this  rate 
continues,  many  more  American  shoe 
workers  may  lose  their  jobs.  I  urge  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  take  ac- 
tion now  in  order  to  keep  this  crisis  from 
getting  worse. 

NEW    ENGLAND    SHOE     rOREMEN     ic     SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS'  ASSOCL*TION   CALLS    FOR   QUOTAS 

I  am  gratified  to  see  that  independent 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  New  Eng- 

LEATHER  AND  VINYL  IMPORTS 
IMillions  of  piirsl 
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land  Shoe  Foremen  »--^uperintend- 
ents'  Association.  Inc..  of  Boston,  Mass 
The  board  of  directors  of  this  organiza- 
tion has  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
upon  President  Nixon  to  seek  voluntai-j- 
Import  controls  on  shoes.  I  also  Include 
their  resolution  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  I  have  joined  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  endorsing  this  proposal,  under 
the  leadership  of  Congressman  James 
Burke.  It  is  my  hope  that  communities 
that  depend  upon  the  shoe  industry  will 
begin  circulating  petitions  for  quotas 
particularly  signed  by  those  with  the 
most  at  stake:  the  workers  themselves 
We  must  give  this  important  industry  a 
chance  to  compete  with  foreign  prod- 
ucts on  a  fail-  basis. 

U.S.  FOOTWEAR  Imports 
(January-Jime  1969) 
June  has  busted  out  all  over,  unloadine 
16  million  more  pairs  of  leather  and  vlnvl 
footwear  or  37%  more  than  the  same  time 
last  year.  Gains  were  scored  by  all  major 
fI°o"?*  Leather  and  vinyl  imports  were 
U'L"  ?/,.*"  estimated  domestic  production 
of  43  million  pairs. 

fhT^LfJ^^  °^  ^^^  '^'^^  ^*'"^«  '"^'••y  shows 

the  distortion  of  trend  which  took  place  in 
the  first  four  months  totals.  May  and  June 
increases  follow  the  same  pattern  established 
before  the  strike  took  place  "'""'"snea 
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ports  were  37'".  of  domestic  output  estimated 
at  292  mllUon  pairs,  and  27%  of  the  new  sup- 
ply (domestic  production  plus  imports). 

Men's,  children's  and  wood  footwear  con- 
tinue their  strong  hold  In  the  market  place. 

JANUARY-JUNE 


The  volume  of  Imported  women's  and  muses' 
prs'Llde.""''  ""^''^  ""^  '^''^''''^   *«  '^^ 
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Total  pairs 108.309.7 
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August  1.  1969. 

«IXON, 

ited  States, 


'Jlxo.n:  We,  the  New  Eng- 

and    Superintendents' 

respectfully   present   and 

of  the  United  States, 


face 


Footwear  Manufactur- 

Intenslve    and    ever- 

dompetltlon  from  footwear 

'irage  countries.  Ours  is  a 

Ind^try  and,  therefore,  Is  an 

of  shoe  workers  in  New 


ovtr  300  shoe  factories  em- 


ploy approximately  75.000  workers.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  factories  are  located  In  smaU 
communities  where  they  supply  the  major 
source  of  Income  and  employment. 

The  dramatic  increase  In  Imports  from 
7.8  million  pairs  In  1955  to  175  million  pairs 
in  1968  has  seriously  affected  our  Industry 
by  taking  most  of  its  growth  and  eliminating 
many  Job  opportunities.  The  Import  totals 
continued  to  increase  in  1969.  and  by  the 
end  of  May  reached  92.300.000  pairs,  amount- 
ing to  the  equivalent  of  36.3%  of  domestic 
output. 

While  the  rate  of  imports  Is  increasing, 
domestic  production  has  been  decreasing, 
with  producUon  declining  10%  this  year. 

In  addition,  due  to  the  loss  of  industry 
growth  to  imports,  we  estimate  that  an  addl- 


2.000    job    opportunities   were   Xore- 


tional 
closed. 

Therefore,  this  problem  is  so  serious  that 
our  Association,  on  behalf  of  its  1300  mem- 
bers, and  on  behalf  of  the  shoe  manufactur- 
ing Industry,  respectfully  request  that  you 
take  steps  under  the  general  negotiating 
powers  delegated  to  you  by  Congress  to  enter 
Into  agieements  with  the  principal  foreign- 
supplying  nations  aimed  at  arranging  volun- 
tary agreements  limiting  quantities  of  foot- 
wear imports  so  that  during  this  year  and 
the  years  ahead  the  shoe  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States-taay  continue  as 
a  viable  and  healthy  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy. These  arrangements  could  be  limited  to 
the  principal  foreign-supplying  nations  and 
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directly  relate  to  those  categories  of  foot- 
wear where  the  greatest  Impact  has  occurred 
and  where  the  major  threat  exists. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Norton,  President. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MASS  TRANSIT 
BILL 

<Mr.  WIDNALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  the  President's  mass 
transit  bill,  calling  for  a  12-year,  $10  bil- 
lion program.  The  House  is  already  fa- 
miliar with  the  details  of  this  program, 
as  a  result  of  the  President's  message  on 
the  subject  but  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
additional  remarks. 

As  many  of  the  senior  Members  of 
the  House  are  aware,  I  have  long  had  an 
interest  in  this  subject,  and  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  has  worked  on 
it  ever  since  the  first  such  proposal  came 
along  as  part  of  the  housing  bill  back  in 
1961.  The  whole  program  began  as  a 
simple  study.  It  soon  became  clear,  how- 
ever, that  transportation  within  our 
cities  is  vital  if  the  cities  are  to  live,  and 
that  many  of  our  urban  problems  will 
not  be  met  unless  the  transportation 
problem  is  solved. 

Of  what  value  is  it  for  us  to  build  new 
health  centers,  with  Federal  funds,  if 
those  who  need  these  centers  cannot 
reach  them  because  of  inadequate  trans- 
portation? What  value  can  we  gain  from 
urban  renewal  fimds  if  the  projects  thus 
built  are  so  far  removed  from  those  who 
would  most  benefit  that  they  fail  to 
serve  the  needs  of  our  citizens? 

Transportation  facilities  are  geared 
too  much  today  to  those  in  our  society 
who  own  and  operate  their  own  cars.  Too 
often  we  ignore  the  transportation  needs 
of  the  young,  the  poor,  and  the  elderly 
who  cannot  make  use  of  the  freeways  we 
have  built  for  the  convenience  of  the  rest 
of  us;  and  in  our  larger  metropolitan 
areas,  use  of  the  automobile  is  virtually 
impossible  because  of  traffic  congestion. 
Unless  we  relieve  this  pressure,  every- 
one regardless  of  his  economic  status 
will  be  affected  more  and  more  by  "trans- 
portation paralysis."  The  traffic  jam. 
with  all  its  attendant  waste  of  time  and 
energy,  has  become  an  impleasant  fact 
of  mo(iem  life  which  we  can  no  longer 
tolerate. 

Ever  since  Congress  recognized  this 
need  in  the  early  sixties,  the  progress  has 
been  slow  and  sporadic.  We  have  never 
had  more  than  a  2-year  program.  Now, 
at  last,  we  hav3  a  long-range  plan  big 
enough  to  let  us  make  real  headway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hearings  on  this  subject 
were  scheduled  on  other  bills  now  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
but  they  were  postponed,  partly  because 
the  administration's  position  was  not  yet 
available  to  us  and  partly  because  the 
bills  submitted  called  for  a  trust  fund, 
which  would  require  the  concurrence  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Now 
we  have  the  administration  bill  before  us. 
Since  it  calls  for  the  use  of  contract 
authority  from  the  general  fund,  we  can 
proceed  without  adding  another  item  to 
the  already  overcrowded  calendar  of  the 


Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  can  have  hearings  soon  in 
September,  so  that  our  cities  will  not 
have  to  wait  longer  than  necessaiT  for 
relief  of  this  most  pressing  need— the 
need  for  adequate  public  transit. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  introducing 
this  measure,  I  congratulate  the  admin- 
istration on  sending  us  the  most  massive, 
long-range,  comprehensive  transit  pro- 
gram ever  submitted  to  Congress,  and 
urge  its  speedy  approval.  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  the  subject  at  a  later 
time. 

•BROWN    LUNG"    IN    THE    TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 

( Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  are  the  effects  of  cotton 
dust  on  the  lungs  of  workers  in  the  cotton 
textile  industry? 

Some  preliminary  studies  have  been 
made  in  this  country,  and  even  though 
these  studies  are  not  as  advanced  as  the 
research  in  Great  Britain  and  other 
European  nations,  we  do  have  enough 
data  to  know  that  the  problem  is  a  seri- 
ous and  growing  one.  Dr.  Arend  Bouhuys, 
professor  of  epidemiology  at  the  Yale 
University  School  of  Medicine,  describes 
the  disease  of  "byssinosis"  as  "an  occu- 
pational respiratory  disease  of  cotton, 
fiax,  and  hemp  workers."  This  disease, 
like  pneumoconiosis  or  "black  lung" 
among  coal  miners,  has  the  same  symp- 
toms of  breathlessness,  progressive  dis- 
ability and  eventual  death.  Likewise, 
corporate  political  power  and  allied  med- 
ical experts  have  effectively  suppressed 
research,  knowledge,  regulations  to  curb 
cotton  dust  and  compensation  for  byssi- 
nosis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  beheve  it  would  be  very 
timely  for  Congress  to  initiate  hearings 
on  the  prevalence  of  this  dread  disease, 
and  measures  which  should  be  taken  to 
control  and  prevent  byssinosis.  In  a  letter 
dated  August  9,  Ralph  Nader  has  lifted 
the  lid  on  numerous  aspects  of  this  prob- 
lem in  a  communication  to  Hon.  Robert 
Pinch,  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  text  of  this  letter 

follows: 

August  9.  1969. 

Hon.  Robert  Pinch. 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Pinch:  For  many  years 
a  serious  occupational  respiratory  disease 
has  raged  silently  through  the  factories  of 
the  cotton  textile  Industry.  For  the  same 
years,  the  cotton  textile  industry  has  been 
powerful  and  callous  enough  to  deny  the 
undeniable — that  this  disease — byssinosis — 
exists  among  its  workers.  For  the  same  length 
of  time,  the  states,  the  federal  government, 
the  medical  and  legal  professions  have  been, 
at  best  inactive  toward  this  silent  violence, 
and  at  worst  have  served  the  corporate  dic- 
tates of  an  industry  whose  concentrated 
might  has  turned  jurisdictions  into  company 
states  and  company  towns.  The  result  has 
been  private  government  and  public  anarchy 
and  human  anguish. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  a  Southern  state 
has  written  the  following  words:  "Pure  air 
Is  a  necessity  for  health,  but  an  individual 
may  have  little  control  over  the  air  which 
surrounds  him  and  which  he  must  draw  Into 


his  lungs — he  may  be  powerless  to  prevent 
other  persons  from  contaminating  his  air 
and  thereby  striking  at  the  very  foundation 
of  his  health  and  happiness.  Here  as  in  so 
many  other  cases  which  demand  regulation 
of  the  conduct  of  Individuals  toward  each 
other— the  State  steps  In  for  the  protection 
of  Its  citizens  and  enacts  rules  which  shall 
be  binding  upon  all  .  ." 

Those  words  were  written  in  1898.  Their 
message  of  felt  concern  and  declared  action 
have  never  been  applied  to  the  thousands  of 
cotton  textile  workers  who  have  experienced 
the  suffocation  of  their  lungs  as  they  were 
afflicted  with  byssinosis.  Now  in  1969,  there 
are  no  laws  applied  toward  the  control  of 
cotton  dust  In  the  mills  and  there  is  no  work- 
men's compensation  awarded  for  disability 
from  byssinosis  or    "brown  lung." 

The  dimensions  of  byssinosis  in  this  coun- 
try have  not  been  as  clearly  discerned  as  has 
been  the  case  In  European  countries.  In  fact, 
until  this  year,  the  official  p)osltlon  of  the 
U.S.  cotton  textile  Industry  has  been  that 
there  is  no  such  disease  in  this  country.  Bys- 
sinosis has  been  recognized  in  the  medical 
literature  of  European  countries  for  decades. 
In  Great  Britain  'brown  lung"  disability  has 
been  compensable  since  1940  and  several 
hundred  awards  are  rendered  annually.  But 
in  this  land,  research  on  byssinosis  has  been 
plagued  by  unparalleled  obstruction  by  tex- 
tile plants  ranging  from  denial  of  entry  to 
medical  scientists  to  political  pressure  on 
state  departments  of  public  health.  This  in- 
transigence is  focused  in  the  states  of  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama where  180,000  of  the  230.000  cotton 
textile  workers  in  the  U.S.  are  employed. 

The  conventional  attitude  of  the  cotton 
textile  industry  can  be  seen  in  the  aftermath 
of  a  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  grant  to  a 
then  Emorv  University  Professor  Arend  Bou- 
huys in  1964  to  study  the  incidence  of  bys- 
sinosis in  the  mills.  On  June  4.  1964,  a  con- 
fidential memorandum  went  out  to  members 
of  the  Georgia  Textile  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation by  the  Association's  Executive  Vice 
President.  The  memo  urged  that  members 
should  contact  the  Trustees  of  Emory  Uni- 
versity about  how  healthful  and  comfort- 
able working  conditions  were  in  the  plants 
and  indicated  that  the  study  is  a  waste  of 
taxpayers'  funds  and  Is  damaging  to  the  pub- 
lic Iniage  of  the  industry.  Needless  to  say. 
access  to  the  plants  by  Dr.  Bouhuys  was  not 
forthcoming.  No  state  law  requires  the  plants 
to  provide  access  to  state  public  health  offi- 
cials— the  air  that  workers  are  compelled  to 
breath  as  a  condition  of  their  employment 
is  considered  Inaccessible  private  property. 
Dr.  Bouhuys,  now  a  Professor  of  Epidemi- 
ology at  the  Yale  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine, describes  byssinosis  as  follows: 

"Byssinosis  Is  an  occupational  respira- 
tory disease  of  cotton,  flax  and  hemp  workers. 
Its  initial  symptoms  of  tightness  in  the  chest, 
dyspnea  and  cough  shortly  after  return  to 
work  on  Mondays,  after  an  absence  from 
work  during  the  weekend,  are  characteristic 
and  stereotyped.  The  symptoms  are  accom- 
panied by  a  decrease  of  ventilatory  capacity 
during  the  working  day.  Later,  symptoms 
may  extend  to  other  workdays,  and  finally 
there  is  severe  and  continuous  dyspnea, 
chronic  cough  and  permanent  ventilatory  in- 
sufficiency. Total  disability  and  death  may 
follow.  In  the  cotton  industry,  byssinosis 
occurs  primarily  among  cBPdroom  workers." 
Dr.  Bouhuys  and  his  associates  have  docu- 
mented a  number  of  case  histories,  for  ex- 
ample: 

A  61  year  old  man  started  work  in  the 
cardroom  at  the  age  of  18  years.  By  the  time 
he  retired  he  was  constantly  short  of  breath; 
there  was  little  relief  when  he  ceased  to  work. 
He  mentioned  that  dust  conditions  were 
very  bad  In  the  mill  in  which  he  worked. 
There  was  no  air  conditioning— only  a  fan. 
■which  kept   the   dust  stirred  up." 

A  46  year  old  man  started  work  In  the 
cardroom  as  a  "slubber  tender"  at  the  age 
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of  25.  In  :  anuary.  19«5,  he  moved  to  the 
^*,^^  to  iiother  mill,  where  eondltlons 
were  baa.  Thl»  mill  ma  pinning  low-qualltv 
cottona.  The  aardroom  was  provldwj  with  a 
dust  exhaust  tentllatlon  system,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  patient,  the  ducta  were  Insuffl- 
clent  y  cleane<^  and  therefore  usually  clogged 
At  times  youlcould  not  see  10  feet  In  front 
f.lhf"  ^".""^  °^  the  dust."  Symptoms  of 

J^r.T' ^^lA^"  "^^^  '^'^  breathlessness 
soon  develope<^  and  were  worse  on  Mondays 
aiid  Tuesdays  than  on  other  days,  becoming 
still  worse  an<<  eventually  occurring  on  all 
days.  In  Aprllj  19M.  he  had  to  stay  away 
from  work  beciuse  of  severe  symptoms.  He 
f  nH^lf  °'^''  V  "^  **^°  diagnosed  byssinosis 
^tie^^^  ?  r".  """'  suggesting  that  the 
patient   be   transferred  to  a  nondusty  Job 

patient.  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  dis- 
ease, and  discharged  him  from  his  lob 
The  patient  said  that  many  other  cardroom 
workers  were  si^iarly  affected. 

Efr.  Bouhuys  land  associates  have  also  re- 
^n,  fi''?  "".%  T""  ^"''""^  ^""^"^  Of  Uedi. 
of^J."^  "•  I!*''  ^^"^  ^  ""-^e  proportion 
of  cotton  workis  exposed  for  many  y^rs  to 
dust  In  cardro^ns  were  respiratory  crlppl^ 
lc^im<^'^'''°T  "^^^^^^^  P^y^clJns  l^tkl 
i^Lufhnl"*ifl"'P°''"°»  **>*"  bysslnoels. 
^!,.^^V  ***''^'  ''"^  ^  '^be  untenable 
dlagnoete  of  the^  workers  as  having  asthma, 

«..^^h°.f  !il'  °'  emphysema  from  other 
caiises.  other  observations  by  the  authors 
rebut  recurrent  tnyths:  ( 1 )  "There  la  no  evi- 
dence that  dlsahiing  bysslnosls  is  confined  to 
f-,^^i*'^"P  sfeciflcally  predisposed  to  al- 
lergic diseases.  ■  (2)  "We  suspect  that  byasl- 
nosls  may  be  on  the  Increase  rather  than  on 

tain.H  ?.H-  ■^^  ^^^*'"  productivity  ob- 
tained with  moaern  cards  has  caus«l  in- 
creased dustiness  and  more  respiratory  symp- 

and'th^M'fl'",'""'''""  '"  England.  pSnce 
and  the  Netherlands.  In  the  present  study  a 
former  cardroom  foreman  said  that  the  in- 
creased speed  of  carding  more  than  outdid 
the  Improvement  in  dust  conditions  brought 
about    by    air    conditioning,    m    addition, 
mechanical   cottdn   picking   has   led   Co   in- 
creased amounts  of  trash  in  raw  cotton  and 
most  workers  state  that  dirtier  cotton  leads 
to  more  symptoms.  Indeed,  one  element  of 
this  trash,  the  h-acts.  contains  agents  that 
release  histamine  in  human  lung  tissue  and 
constrict  human  bronchi."   (3)    Wherever  a 
few  patients  with  byssinosis  have  been  iden- 
tlfled   by  physlclins,  in  other  parts  of  the 
w-orid.  and  this  observation  was  followed  up 
by  epidemiologic  jtudles.  many  more  workere 
stoilarly  affected  have  been  identified  "  (4) 
None  of  our  patents.  whUe  employed,  had 
regular  medical  e  laminations  that  included 
any  test  of  respiratory  function." 

Not«,-ithstandlnr  this  nation's  pretensions 
on    occupational    health,    and    the   overseas 
studies  showing   liyssinosls   to   be   a  serious 
hazard  for  textile  workers  in  Europe  (many 
plants  use  American  cotton)  there  has  never 
been  a  regional  or  national  prevalence  study 
undertaken  in  thia  country.  Two  recent  stud- 
ies, however,  proviies  a  glimpse  of  the  wide- 
spread  incidence  cf  this  lung  disease   A  yet 
unpublished  study  by  Dr.  Arend  Bouhuys  and 
Dr    Ronald  Wolfsoa  (and  associates)  at  the 
cotton  mill  at  the  U.S.  Federal  Penitentiary 
Atlanta,  Ga.  (241  control  subjects  (reported- 
Among  men  in  curding  and  spinning   28% 
had  symptoms  of  ,  lough  and  or  chest  tieht- 
ness  on   Mondays    ar  worse.   15-.    had  chest 
tightness  on  aU  Moidays.  and  5%  complained 
of    chest    tightnes(    on    other   days   of    the 
week  as  well  "  ExtiBpolatlag  to  the  Industry 

2o'nno  w''  ?'  "^""i""  ^P^-^ulates  that  nearly 
20.000  workers  coul  i  be  suffering  from  byssi- 
nosis.  This  is  a  hlgtily  conservative  estlmat* 
fcr  the  following  reason.  Of  the  110  000 
Aorkers  in  the  cotton  textile  industry  work- 
ing as  carders  or  sj  Inners,  very  few  of  them 
have  been  exposed  so  litUe  in  time  as  the 
workers  In  the  prise  n  cotton  mill  in  Atlanta 
Half  of  the  worker  diagnosed  were  exposed 
for  less  than  a  year  in  this  mill.  Moreover 
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this  six  year  old  mill  is,  according  to  Dr 
Wolfson,  'relaUvely  clean,  modem,  and  ud- 
;^  on  air  Altering  and  dust  removal- 
The  results  of  the  second  study,  presented 
t^fore  the  American  Thoracic  Society  In  May 
1965,  came  from  teste  of  600  cotton  textile 
workers  in  a  large  North  Carolina  mill   The 

o.mY^*'^'^'  °i  ^•'**"'  ^^'"^  *"<*  D"-  A  Dale 
Gullett,  reported  that  13-.  of  the  workers 
had  byssinosis  as  an  overall  prevalence;  39% 
of  cardroom  workers.  10%  of  weavers  and  9% 
of  spinners  had  the  disease. 

Dr.  Schrag*  points  Out  that  the  "problem 
of  byssinosis  is  also  complicated  bv  technical 
considerations  and  is  related  to"  the  more 
general  problem  of  health  and  safety  stand- 
M^,l  .  j"''"«"-y  The  cotton  mills  treat 
cloth  with  phenol  and  formaldehyde  to  make 
it  crease-resistant,  stain-proof,  permapress, 
drip-dry,  etc.  Before  cotton  comes  to  the  mill 

l^JV^.^^^^^  "'^^^  numerous  pesticides  and 
defoliating  agents  Including  DDT,  benzene- 
hexachloride,  toxaphene,  chlordane,  para- 
thion.  and  calcium  cyanamide.  The  humidi- 
fying systems  of  many  cotton  mlUs  blow 
steam  containing  fungicidal  agents  into  the 
workrooms.  This  is  necessary  to  prevent  mold 
and  slime  from  growing  within  the  ducts  and 
the  use  of  chemicals  is  cheaper  than  cleaning 
the  ducts  regularly."  He  urges  what  few  in 
f^J^^T^I'  heed-that  "more  money  be 
spent  to  study  the  effect  of  new  chemicals 
and  new  technology  not  only  on  cloth  but 
also  on  people." 

The  struggle  for  breath  on  the  part  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  retired  cotton  tex- 
tile workers  must  also  receive  attention 
These  people,  most  of  them  poor  Whites,  are 
living  Uves  of  quiet  desperation  that  are 
wracked  with  coughing  and  breathlessness 
They  are  uncompensated  for  their  work- 
related  disabiUtles  from  byssinosis  De- 
pleted human  beings,  they  produced  for 
their  corporate  leaders  and  now  are  cast 
aside,  like  bits  of  used  machinerj- 

Taking  active  and  retired  cotton  textile 
workers  together,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
over  100.000  persons  are  suffering  from 
byssinosis  in  this  country.  Yet  the  textile 
industry  has  denied  repeatedly  the  existence 
of  such  a  disease. 

The  problem  of  controlling  and  preventing 
byssinosis  is  not  technical  but  one  of  cor- 
porate political  power.  The  technical  reme- 
dl^   are    known,    better    dust    suppression 
techniques  employing  hoods,  exhausts  and 
air  filtration  systems:  redesign  of  machinery 
to  control  dust  eruptions:  greater  attention 
to  the  cleaning  of  cotton:  the  use  of  vacuums 
and  suction  rather  than  air  pressiu-e  hoses 
to     blow  off"  looms— these  are  some  of  the 
changes  suggested  by  specialists.  In  addition 
careful  medical  testing  of  workers'  respira- 
tory state  and  relocation  of  disabled  workers 
have  long  been  urged  by  the  very  few  physi- 
cians and  public  health  officers  working  in 
this  area.  The  political  power  of  the  textile 
industry  stands  in  the  way.  This  power  has 
no  countervailing  offsets  in  the  states.  Unions 
have  little  acceptance  in  these  states'  tex- 
tile plants:    state  laws  either  do  not  exist 
or  are  endemically  unenforced;   the  public 
health  profession  has  long  been  intimidated 
by  the  animosity  of  the  textile  manufactur- 
er IZJ^""^^  °^  byssinosis.  There  remains 
11^:    .^™'  government  to  assume  the  lead- 
ership m  developing  a  national  policy  of  care 
for  these  unfortunate  workers 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfares  programs  In  occupational  health 
have  been  underfunded  and  under  led  for 
many  years  This  deficiency  was  shown  clearly 
in  the  black  lung"  controversy  involving  coal 
mine  operators  and  workers.  I  urge  you  to 
avoid  a  repetition  of  this  weakness  in  the 
forthcoming  challenges  to  the  cotton  textUe 
industry  over  "brown  lung"  disease 

-rhere  are  a  niunber  of  policies  which  can 
be  initiated  promptly.  First  your  Department 
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rt  !ni^  J*  workers  and  the  public  of  this 
disease  and  suggesting  temporary  remedies 

?r„n«T*^""°.'i!'  <""*=*^  "^  medical  examina! 
tlons  for  possible  respiratory  dUeases).  Sec- 
ond, your  Department  could  urge  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress  to  give  This  rampam 
disease  a  high  priority.  The  White  House  lest 
week  proposed  a  program  for  occupational 
health  and  safety  that  was  so  weak  and  so 

mn."^t1."*°'**"'"''^  «"  ^  constitute  a  para- 
mount disgrace.  Your  good  offices  may  be  able 
to  temper  this  situation.  More  probably  Con 
gress  would  respond  to  your  call  for  hearings 
on  bysshiosls.  Third,  under  the  Walsh-Heaiev 
^       the  Department  of  Labor  is  empowered 
n?»t't  ^^".!^  ^^*"*'  *"^  ^^«ty  standards  for 
H^^  ^'*'*  '*^°"  ^^^  ^^^^^  government 
does  business.  The  federal  government  does 
a   great   deal   of   business  with   the   textile 
manufacturers  but  the  Act  has  had  not  an 
lota  of  effect  on  cotton  dust  suppression   Not 
having  any  research  base,  the  Department  ot 
Labor  can  add  that  incapacity  to  Its  tradi- 
tional   non-enforcement    of    Walsh-Heilev 
Your  Department  does  have  a  fund  of  knowl- 
edge on  byssinosis  which  can  make  a  most 
compelling  case  for  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  act. 

The  breathless  bysslnotlc  workers  of  the 
cotton  textile  industry  are  voiceless  The 
many  other  occupational  health  and  safety 
hazards  of  the  Industry  also  deserve  immedi- 
ate attention  (from  tremendous  noise  to  haz- 
ardous machinery  to  toxic  chemicals)  It  Is 
hoped  that  your  leadership  will  initiate  what 
must  be  done  to  curb  this  violence  on  the 
cotton  textile  worker. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  Nader. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr  Nix) 
for  the  week  of  August  11,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addiess  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  for  10  minutes,  today 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Sebelius).  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  RoBisoN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Morse,  for  60  minutes,  on  August 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  TtmNEY,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  25  minutes,  today 


•  Chief  Resident.  Internal  Medicine,  Har- 
lem Hospital.  New  York  City. 


EX'i'ENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  McMillan  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  immediately 
following  the  President's  message. 

Mr.  Broww  of  Ohio  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  President's  message. 
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Mr.  Brock,  immediately  following  the 
President's  message. 

Mr.  Adair  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gross  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks made  today  on  H.R.  10420. 

Mr.  Randall  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extrauieous  matter. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  during  his  special  order 
today,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sebelius)   and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 
Mr.  Schadeberg. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Snyder  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
Instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pollock  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  GUBSER. 

Mr.  Saylor  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RuppE. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  "Virginia. 

Mr.  Denney. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GiAiMO. 

Mr.  Clay  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Cohelan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Udall  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  TUNNEY. 

Mr.  Chappell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  SncEs  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  CONYERS  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Boggs  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  eight  instances. 


Mr.  Boland  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Peighan  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Roybal  in  eight  instances. 
Mr.  ScHEUER  in  two  instances. 


House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Au- 
gust 12,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1108.  An  act  to  waive  the  acreage  lim- 
itations of  section  1(b)  of  the  act  of  June 
14,  1926.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  con- 
veyance of  lands  to  the  State  of  Nevada  for 
Inclusion  In  the  Valley  of  Fire  State  Park:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  1836.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Seed 
Act  (53  Stat.  1275).  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S.  1934.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michel 
M.  Goutmann;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2564.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  fixing 
the  boundary  of  Everglades  National  Park. 
Fla.,  and  authorizing  the  acquisition  of 
land  therein,  in  order  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional amount  for  the  acquisition  of  certain 
lands  for  such  park;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  864.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  extension  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  912.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Florissant  Fossil  Beds  National 
Monument  In  the  State  of  Colorado;  and 

S.  1611.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  85-905 
to  provide  for  a  National  Center  on  Educa- 
tional Media  and  Materials  for  the  Handi- 
capped, and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  the  following  days  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

On  August  7.  1969: 

H.R.  1632.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Romeo 
de  la  Torre  Sanano  and  his  sister,  Julieta  de 
la  Torre  Sanano;  and 

H.R.  2338.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adela 
Kaczmarskl. 

On  August  11,  1969: 

H.J.  Res.  864.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  extension  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clai:se  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimlcations  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1040.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmltUng  a  report  on  exports  of 
significant  defense  articles  for  the  period 
July  through  December  1968,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  90-629;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1041.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  transmitting  repcM^  of  the 
number  of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquar- 
ters, Department  of  the  Army,  and  detailed 
to  the  Army  General  Staff,  on  June  30.  1969. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3031(c) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1042.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Tran^, 
portatlon,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  a  long-term  financing 
for  expanded  urban  public  transportation 
programs,  and  for  other  ourposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1043.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  establish  a 
revolving  fimd  for  the  development  of  hous- 
ing for  low-  and  moderate -Income  persons 
and  families  In  the  District  of  Colimnbla.  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  unclaimed 
property  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1044.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  an  act 
providing  for  the  zoning  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  regulation  of  the  location, 
height,  bulk,  and  uses  of  buildings  and  other 
structures  and  of  the  uses  of  land  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes, 
approved  June  20,  1938,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 

1045.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Com- 
mission on  Obscenity  and  Pornography, 
transmitting  an  Interim  progress  report  on 
the  work  of  the  Commission;  to  the  Co.m- 
mlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1046.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export - 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Uans- 
mlltlng  a  report  on  the  amount  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  Insurance  and  guarantees 
Issued  in  June  1969,  in  connection  with  U.S. 
exports  to  Yugoslavia,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended,  and  the  applicable  Presi- 
dential determination;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1047.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
that  proceedings  have  been  finally  concluded 
with  respect  to  docket  No.  91.  The  Hava- 
supai  Tribe  of  the  Haiasupai  Reservation. 
Arizona,  plaintiff,  v.  The  United  States  of 
America,  defendant,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  21  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission Act.  as  amended  (60  Stat.  1055;  25 
U.S.C.  70t) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1048.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Panama 
Canal  Company,  transmitting  a  report  on 
claims  paid  by  the  Company  during  fiscal 
year  1969,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Military  Personnel  and  CivlUan 
Employees'  Claim  Act  of  1964;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.).  the 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XUI  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  August  7, 
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1969,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
Augusts,  1969: 

Mr  McMILLAir.  Commute*  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.I .  12982.  A  bill  to  provide  ad- 
ditional revenue  for  the  District  ot  Columbla- 
with  amendmemt  (Rept.  No.  91-463) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Coihmlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  SUte  of  Uie  Union 

{Submiited  Aug.  11.  1969] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  reports  of 
committees  wete  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  STAOOERf :  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Comtmerce.  H.R.  13300.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Rallrdad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  to  provide 
for  the  extension  of  supplemental  annuities 
and  the  mandatot?  retirement  of  employees, 
and  for  other  ptirposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-461).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Wiole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  tHE 
PRIVATE  BUJ  iS 


Uncjer  clause  ;  I 
committees  were 
for  printing  and 
calendar,  as  follows 


Mr.     WALX>IE 
clary.  H.R.  1782.  A 
M.   Sobln   Co.,   In( 
Chemical  Co.,  Inc 
No.  91-466) 
the  Whole  House. 


Committee    on    the    Judi- 

blU  for  the  relief  of  Irving 

and,  or  Irvln  M.  Sobln 

with  amendment  (Rept. 

Refefred  to  the  Committee  of 


PUBLIC  BILIi  I  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


BROT  'HILL  i 


bi  1 


Under  clause 
bills  and  resoluti<ins 
severally  referrec 
By  Mr 
H_R.  13420.  A  bill 
of   claims   resultln,; 
curred  along  Pour 
tarles  in  Arlington 
Alexandria.  Va.. 
July  21.    1969.   and 
to  the  Committee 
By    Mr 
HR.    13421.    A 
suance  of  a  specia 
memoratlon  of  the 
League   of   Women 
1970;    to  the  Comniittee 
Civil  Service. 

By    Mrs.    DwVer 
H.R.  13422.  A  bill 
nancing  for 
portatlon  programs 
to  the  Committee 

By  Mr.  POLE+ 
of    Pennsyl^nia 
Mr.   Adams 
Mr.    Tunne)? 
Mr.  MZEDS, 

ENTHAL,   Mr 

of    Washin^to: 
OHara.  Mrs 
SON  of  New 
Hicks,  Mr 
Mr.    WiLLiA 
and   Mr 
H.R.  13423.  A  bUl 

Act  of  1964.  as 

poses;  to  the  Comm|tt 

By  Mr.  GU 

H.R.   13424.  A  bill 

opment  of  novel  v 

duced  plants  and 

the  public,  by  m 

to  those  who  breed. 

thereby  promoting 


of  riile  XXn,  public 
were  introduc?d  and 
as  follows: 

of  Virginia : 

to  provide  for  settlement 

from   floods   which   oc- 

MUe  Run  and  its  tribu- 

County  and  the  city  of 

dul'ing  the  period  beginning 

ending   August   2,    1969; 

4n  the  Judiciary 

DERWINSKI: 


expan(  led 


'  o:\ 


Con 


amei  ded 


JBSE  R 


m  tk 
naki  ng 


COMMITTEES  ON 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 


of  rule  xm,  reports  of 

delivered  to  the  Clerk 

reference  to  the  proper 


to  provide   for  the  is- 

postage  stamp  in  com- 

50th  anniversary  of  the 

Voters,   on  February    12. 

on  Post  Office  and 


to  provide  long-term  fi- 

urban   public   trans- 

and  for  other  purposes; 

Banking  and  Currency. 

( for  himself.  Mr.  Qbeen 

Mr.      LOWENSTEIN. 

Mr.    Udall,   Mr.   Mikva, 

Mr    Clay,    Mr.    Obey. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Ros- 

Pakbstein.  Mrs.  Hansen 

n.    Mr.    Bingham,    Mr. 

Chisholm,  Mr.  Thomp- 

Jersey,  Mr.  Dawson,  Mr. 

S  MrrH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Nedzi. 

«i    D.    Ford,    Mrs.    Mink. 

VERS) : 

tj)  amend  the  Pood  Stamp 
-"ed.  and  for  other  pur- 
ee on  Agriculture. 


to  encourage  the  devel- 

aijleties  of  sexually  repro- 

■  ing  them  available  to 

i  protection  available 

d  >velop.  or  discover  them. 

p  ogress  in  the  useful  art 


of  agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. " 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
II.R.  1342S.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commlsalon  Act,  as  amended,  by  pro- 
viding for  temporary  injunctions  or  restrain- 
ing orders  for  certain  violations  of  that  act- 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Porelmi 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.   KUYKENDALL- 
H.R.   13426.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act;    to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  MAT8UNAGA: 
HR.  13427.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  Inequities  with  respect 
to  the  overtime,  night,  holiday,  and  Sunday 
pay  of  certain  employees  of  executive  agen- 
cies performing  inspection,  quarantine,  im- 
migration, and  other  control  and  regulatory 
services  at  points  of  entry  Into  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee, on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H  R.  13428.  A  bill  to  create  a  Federal  Insur- 
ance  Guaranty   Corporation   to   protect    the 
American    public   against   certain   Insurance 
company  insolvencies;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ban!:ing  and  Currency. 

By  Mr  OTTTNOER : 
H.R.  13429.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  and  program  with  respect  to  wild 
predatory  mammals,  and  for  other  purposes- 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr  POLLOCK : 
H.R.  13430.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Old  Kodlak  National  Historic 
Site  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R  13431.  A  bin  to  permit  all  compen- 
sation paid  at  regular  rates  to  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Alaska  Railroad  to  be  included 
in  the  computotion  of  their  civil  service 
retirement  annuities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  13432.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  program  of 
assistance  for  health  services  for  migrant 
agricultural  workers,  to  provide  assistance 
fir  health  services  for  other  seasonal  agricul- 
ture workers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
C.mmittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
mcr.e. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.R.    13433.   A   bill  to  adjust  agricultural 
production,    to   provide   a    transitional   pro- 
gram for  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes-  to 
the   Committee   on   Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  13434.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Hualapal  Tribe  of  the  Hua- 
lapai  Reservation,  Ariz.,  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  dockets  Nos.  90  and  122.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  13435.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  award 
of  a  Congressional  Space  Medal  to  astro- 
nauts and  others  for  slgnlflcant  contribu- 
tions or  outstanding  achievements  in  the 
national  space  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  13436.  A  bill  to  amend  section  902 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
certain  duplications  in  Federal  benefits  now 
payable  for  the  same,  or  similar,  purpose; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  13437.  A  blU  to  repeal  the  savings 
provision  of  Public  Law  90-493  protecting 
veterans  entitled  to  disability  compensation 
for  arrested  tuberculosis;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
HR.   13438.  A  bill  to  include  railroad  re- 
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tlrement  benefit*  as  Income  of  veterans  for 
Veterana'    AdmlnUtratlon    pension;    to    the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr.  VIGORITO: 
H.R.  13439.  A    bill    to    regulate    Interstate 
commerce   by  amending   the   Federal   Food 
Drug,  and  CosmeUc  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Inspection  of  facilities  used  in  the  harvesting 
and  processing  of  fish  and  fishery  products 
for  commercial  purposes,  for  the  inspection 
of  fish  and  fishery  producU,  and  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  States  in  the  regulation  of  in- 
trastate commerce  with  respect  to  State  fish 
inspection  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreieri 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.   CHARLES   H    WILSON: 
H  R.  13440.  A  bill  to  provide  more  efficient 
and  convenient  passport  services  to  citizens 
of  the  United  State*  of  America;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WINN : 
H  R.  13441.  A  bill  to  permit  expenditures  In 
connection  with  certain  facilities  in  Kansas 
City.  Kans.,  to  be  counted  as  local  grants-in- 
aid  to  federally  assisted  urban  renewal  proj- 
ecte  and  neighborhood  development  programs 
lUjKansas  City,  Kans.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  13442.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  Federal 
mortgage  adjustment  payments  to  lenders 
with  respect  to  insured  student  loans  when 
necessary,  in  the  light  of  economic  condi- 
tions, in  order  to  assure  that  students  will 
have  reasonable  access  to  such  loans  for  fi- 
nancing their  education;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    CELLER     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bingham,    Mr.    Button,    Mr.    Caret, 
Mr.  Gilbert.  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Hor- 
TON,  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kneally,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Reid  of 
New    York,    Mr.    Robison,    and    Mr. 
Smith   of  New   York)  : 
H.R.  13443.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Connecticut-New  York  rail- 
road  passenger   transportation   compact;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM: 
H.R.  13444  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code  to  increase  the  amount  payable 
on  burial  and  funeral  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  13445.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  an  additional  amount  of  up 
to  $100  for  the  acquisition  of  a  burial  plot  for 
the  burial  of  certain  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
HR.  13446.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $3,000  the 
annual  amount  individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deduction  from  the 
monthly  insurance  benefits  payable  to  them 
under  such  title:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  13447.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cost-of-living 
increases  in  the  insurance  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HEBERT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BOGGS)  : 
H.R.  13448.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change, upon  terms  fully  protecting  the  pub- 
lic interest,  of  the  lands  and  buildings  now 
constituting  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
hospital  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  lands  upon 
which  a  new  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pital at  New  Orleans.  La.,  may  be  located; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Ml-.  HICKS : 
H.R.  13449.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of    members   of  the    uniformed   services   of 
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equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

ByMr.  KARTH: 

H.R.  13450.  A  bill,  Water  Bank  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

ByMr.  McCLURE: 
H.R.  13451.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
silver  dollars  remaining  in  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
HoLiFiELD,  Mr.  Pollock,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  McClosket,  Mr.  McFall, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,   Mr.   Van 
Deerlin,    Mr.    DiGGS,    Mr.    Dingell, 
Mr.     EscH,     Mrs.     Griffiths.     Mr. 
Blatnik,    Mr.    Fraser,    Mr.    Olsen, 
Mr.   Adams,   Mr.   Foley,   Mrs.   Han- 
sen of  Washington.  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr. 
Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.    Reuss, 
and  Mr.  Zablocki)  : 
H.R.  13452.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  of  1950  (title  II  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HOLIFIELD,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Biaggi, 
Mr.    Bingham,     Mr.     Button,     Mrs. 
Chisholm,    Mr.    Dulski,    Mr.    Fish, 
Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.  Lowenstein,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
Reid   of   New   York,   Mr.   Ryan,   Mr. 
Wolff,  Blr.  Dent,  Mr.   Gaydos,  Mr. 
Morgan,    Mr.    Nix,    Mr.    Rooney    of 
Pennsylvania,     Mr.     Vigorito,     Mr. 
Yatbon,  and  Mr.  Kyros)  : 
H.R.  13453.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  of   1950    (title  II  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950);   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Holipield,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Friedel,  Mr.  GuDE,  Mr.  Hungate,  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Latta, 
Mr.  Tapt,  Mr.  S-teed,  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Eck- 

HARDT,      Mr.      Pt-TRCELL,     Mr.      WRIGHT, 

Mr.    Young.    Mr.    Hechler   of   West 

Virginia.   Mr.  Kee,   Mr.   Mollohan, 

Mr.  Slack,  and  Mr.  Staggers)  : 

HJl.  13454.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Emergency 

Detention  Act  of  1950  (title  II  of  the  Internal 

Security  Act  of  1950) ;  to  the  Committee  on 

Internal  Security. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Holifield,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.    Kluczynski.    Mr.    Mikva,    Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Pucinski,  Mr. 
RoNAN,    Mr.    Yates,    Mr.    Brademas, 
Mr.  Madden,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Burke 
of    Massachusetts,    Mr.   Conte,   Mr. 
Philbin,  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Joelson,  Mr.  Min- 
isH,   Mr.   Patten,   Mr.   Rodino,   and 
Mr.  Hanley)  : 
H.R.  13455.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  of   1950    (title  11  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1959) ;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD : 
H.R.  13456.    A    bill    to    amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  for  an 
additional    period    the    authority    to    make 
formula  grants  to  schools  of  public  health; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  13457.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  program  with  respect  to  wild  preda- 
tory mammals,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

ByMr.  SANDMAN: 
H.R.  13458.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 


Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  to 
provide  for  programs  of  Job  training  and  edu- 
cation of  Inmates  of  correctional  Institu- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS : 
H.R.  13459.  A  bill  to  protect  the  privacy  ot 
the  American   home  from   the   Invasion   by 
mall    of    sexually    provocative    material,    to 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  U.S.  malls  to  dissem- 
inate material  harmful  to  minors,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  13460  A  bill  to  amend  the  Community 
Mental  Health   Centers  Act  to  authorize   a 
program  of  assistance  for  treatment  centers 
for  young  drug  abusers;   to  the  Committee 
on    Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce. 

H  R.  13461.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Fed- 
eral employee  pay  comparability  system,  to 
establish  a  Federal  Employee  Salary  Commis- 
sion and  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Albert,  and  Mr.  Camp)  : 
H.R.  13462.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  25,  1959,  with  respect  to  the  final 
disposition  of  the  affairs  of  the  Choctaw 
Tribe;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   WIDNALL    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Wydler,  and  Mr.  Adair)  : 
H.R.  13463.  A    bill    to    provide    long-term 
financing  for  expanded  urban  public  trans- 
portation programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.J.  Res.  872.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MYERS: 
H.J.  Res.  873.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of     the 
United   States   relative    to   equal   rights   for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  316.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  "Eulogies  on  Dwlght  David 
Klsenhower";  to  the  Ccwnmlttee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey   (for 
himself,   Mr.   Joelson,   Mr.   Pa-ften, 
Mr.   Rogers   of   Colorado,   Mr.   Gal- 
lagher, Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Gatdos,  and  Mr.  Burton  of 
California) : 
H.   Con.   Res.   317.    Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  relating  to 
films  and  broadcasts  which  defame,  stereo- 
type,  ridicule,    demean,   or   degrade   ethnic, 
racial,  and   religious   groups;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.    Con.    Res.    318.    Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect   to   the   elimination   of   the   Castro- 
Communist  regime  of  Cuba;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    DELLENBACK    (for    himself, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern.  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Hungate,  Mr.  Lecgett,  Mr.  Pol- 
lock, Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Riigle,  Mr. 
RUPPE.  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
H.  Res.  519.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
transmissions  of  proceedings  of  the  House  by 
means  of  closed-circuit  television  to  offices  of 
Members  of  the  House;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.  Res.  520.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 


of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment of  youth  advisory  councils  to  Inform 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  opinions  and  viewpoints 
of  the  Nation's  youth;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

,By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.   Res.    521.   Resolution,   United   Nations 
Conventions  on  Human  Rights;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

250.  By  the  SPEAKER: 

Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  California,  relative  to  the  New  Melones 
Dam  and  Reservoir  project;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

251.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  commu- 
nity development;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

252.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, relative  to  establishment  of  a 
mass  transit  fund;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

253.  Also  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  oil  drill- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CHAPPELL; 
H.R.  13464.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  the  mineral  rights  and  Interests  of 
the  United  States  In  certain  real  property  to 
Jesse  W.  Yawn:  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    ECKHARDT: 
H.R.  13465.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
V.  Vlncln:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
HR.  13466.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glulio 
de  Nlcolals;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
HR.  13467.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Puducode 
Subramanlam  Balasubramanla  Sarma;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  13468.  A   bill    for    the    relief    of    Paul 
Koller:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H  R.  13469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  R. 
Gosnell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE : 
H.R.  13470.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Loo 
Kay  Choo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PETITIONS,   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

209.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Allan 
Felnblum.  New  York,  NY.,  relative  to  Armed 
Forces  chaplains;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

210.  Also,  petition  of  Julie  Price,  and 
others,  BartlesvlUe,  Okla  .  relative  to  permit- 
ting girls  to  serve  as  pages  in  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

211.  Also,  petition  of  Clarence  Martlon,  Sr  . 
Washington,  D.C.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

212.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  York. 
Pa.,  relative  to  establishment  of  a  Committee 
on  Petitions;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  am  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R,  Elson,  t).D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer :  | 

Descend  upin  us.  O  Thou  eternal  and 
unchangeable  spirit,  that  we  may  have 
a  vivid  sense  of  Thy  presence  with  us 
this  day.  Taki  the  dimness  of  our  souls 
away.  Make  luminous  our  inner  being 
by  Thy  light  and  Thy  truth  that  our 
lives  may  glof  with  a  new  luster.  Be- 
cause we  are  aware  of  Thy  presence,  help 
us,  O  Lord,  to  deal  justly  with  each  other, 
and  to  walk  hiimbly  with  Thee.  Help  us 
we   beseech   T|hee,   "to  love   mercy    to 
cleave  to  that  Which  is  good,  to  be  kind- 
ly   affectionate    one    to    another    with 
brotherly  lovej  in  honor  preferring  one 
another,  not  slothful  in  business,  fervent 
in   spirit,    rejdicing   in   hope,    continu- 
ing  CI    prayei",    and    overcoming    evil 
with  «DDd.'  W^en  the  day  is  done,  may 
we  have  the  satfred  memory  that  we  have 
lived  and  movtd  and  had  our  being  in 
Thee,  and  at  night  may  we  rest  in  peace. 
Through  Jesis  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


NOMINATIONS     PLACED     ON     THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— PUBLIC 

HEALTH  SERVICE 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  which  had  -been  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, August  8,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  (Objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WATVERjOF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conient  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  vm  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  this  afternoon, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMIT ATTON  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIEIld.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  businea;  be  limited  to  3  minutes 
after  the  speeches  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  fMr.  Ran- 
dolph)   and   thej  distinguished   Senator 


from  Kansas  <  M  r 
The  ACTING 


Pearson ) . 
PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. Without  ob  jection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECU-tlVE  SESSION 


Mr.  mansfie:  oD 
unanimous  consent 
into  executive 
nominations  on 

There  being  n 
proceeded  to  the 
tive  business. 

The  ACTING 
pore.  The  nominations 
Calendar  will  be 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph; is  recognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  yielding. 


'.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

that  the  Senate  go 

session  to  consider  the 

the  Executive  Calendar. 

objection,  the  Senate 

consideration  of  execu- 


PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
on  the  Executive 
stated. 


EFFECT  OF  THE  TAX  REFORM  BILL 
ON  FARM  COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  over  a  provision  in  the  House 
tax  reform  bill  which  adversely  affects 
farm  cooperatives. 

This  provision  will  not  raise  any  addi- 
tional revenues. 

Jt  wUl  not  benefit  any  sector  of  the 
economy. 

It  is  a  punitive  provision,  pure  and 
simple. 


Worst  of  all.  It  is  discriminatory,  for 
it  would  require  farmer  cooperatives  to 
pay  50  percent  of  their  patronage  re- 
funds in  cash  while  business  corpora- 
tions can  pay  their  dividends  entirely  in 
stock  or  other  noncash  form. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reason  for 
such  a  provision  to  be  included  in  a  tax 
reform  bill. 

The  purixwe  of  tax  reform  is  to  close 
some  of  the  loopholes  that  allow  wealthy 
individuals  and  large  corporations  to 
escape  paying  their  fair  share  of  the 
taxes. 

The  other  purpose  is  to  bring  tax  re- 
lief to  taxpayers  in  the  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income brackets — persons  who  are 
carrying  too  large  a  share  of  the  tax 
load. 

The  law  at  present  requires  cooper- 
atives to  pay  20  percent  of  their  patron- 
age refunds  in  cash,  while  the  balance 
may  be  applied  to  a  revolving  reserve. 
The  provision  in  the  new  House  bill  would 
raise  this  to  50  percent. 

Cooperatives  require  working  capital 
and  reserves  just  like  any  other  business. 
I  know  about  this  from  long  experi- 
ence with  the  dairy  cooperative  move- 
ment in  New  England. 

They  need  capital  to  guarantee  the 
milk  checks  of  dairy  farmers. 

They  need  capital  to  offset  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  a  milk  company. 

This  cash  comes  from  the  reserve 
funds,  Mr.  President. 

This  reserve  is  absolutely  essential  if 
our  cooperatives  are  going  to  stay  in 
business  and  our  farmers  are  going  to 
stay  on  the  farm. 

Today  we  are  concentrating,  under- 
standably, on  the  rapidly  growing  urban 
America. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  peo- 
ple in  the  cities  have  to  have  food  to 
eat  and  milk  to  drink  and  clothes  to 
wear. 

We  must  provide  incentives  to  keep 
people  on  the  farm,  and  we  must  not 
go  out  of  our  way  to  punish  them  with 
arbitrary,  dictatorial  and  totally  un- 
necessary penalties  such  as  the  provision 
I  have  cited  in  the  new  tax  reform  bill 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  in  its  wisdom,  will  not 
include  this  section  in  the  bill  they  re- 
port to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  letters  I  have  received 
from  dairy  cooperative  organizations, 
and  a  press  release  I  issued  recently,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fpUows: 

United  Farmers 
OF  New  England,  Inc., 
Boston,  Mass.,  August  4.  1969 
Senator  George  D.  Aiken, 
U.S.  SeTMte  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  George:  Your  opposition  to  the  tax 
proposal  covering  cooperatives  Is  most  ap- 
preciated. As  agreed  during  this  morning's 
telephone  converatlon,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  do  nothing  to  increase  tax  reve- 
nues and  would  seriously  impair  the  finan- 
cial strength  of  cooperatives. 
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To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  nearly  all 
cooperatives  are  financed  In  large  part  by 
retained  earnings  or  rotating  capital.  In  ad- 
dition, most  cooperatives  have  a  certain 
amount  of  their  capital  originating  from 
the  sale  of  stock. 

Here  In  United  Farmers,  we  have  a  net 
worth  of  approximately  2'/2  million 'dollars. 
About  40"";  of  this  represents  capital  stock 
and  the  other  60%,  earnings  of  previous 
years  plowed  back  into  the  business. 

Under  the  present  law,  we  are  allowed  to 
retain  earnings  providing  20'>o  of  the  re- 
sulting allocations  are  paid  to  our  members 
In  cash.  Our  Individual  members  pay  on  the 
full  allocation  according  to  their  Individual 
tax  bracket.  Under  the  proposed  regulation, 
50</o  of  retained  earnings  would  have  to  be 
paid  out  In  cash  and  the  member  would 
continue  to  pay  on  his  full  allocation  ac- 
cording to  his  Individual  tax  bracket.  The 
net  result  would  be  that  United  Farmers 
would  have  30  ^o  less  money  to  plow  back 
Into  the  business  and  the  total  taxes  paid 
by  our  individual  members  would  remain 
unchanged. 

The  ability  of  our  organization  to  invest 
In  needed  facilities  in  order  to  remain  com- 
petitive would  be  seriously  Impaired. 

I  completely  agree  with  you  that  the  ob- 
jective of  the  proposed  legislation  Is  not  to 
Increase  tax  payments,  but  to  undermine  the 
basic   strength   of   cooperatives. 

At  various  times  we  have  considered  pos- 
sibilities of  adopting  a  system  of  rotating 
capital.  In  a  recent  study  done  by  the  Farm- 
er Cooperative  Services  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  involving  the 
possible  merger  sale  of  six  of  our  Vermont 
cooperatives,  the  adoption  of  rotating  caplttd 
was  strongly  advised  as  long  as  such  capital 
did  not  have  a  definite  due  date.  It  repre- 
sents an  investment.  If,  as  the  proposed  leg- 
islation provides,  such  rotating  capital  had 
a  definite  due  date,  it  becomes  a  debt  of  the 
business.  Under  such  conditions,  I  doubt  If 
there  would  be  any  bank  Including  the 
Springfield  Bank  for  Cooperatives  that  would 
lend  us  a  lead  nickel.  It  would.  In  my  opin- 
ion, pretty  definitely  block  some  most  prom- 
ising cooperative  mergers  In  this  area  and 
undoubtedly  the  same  situation  would  pre- 
vail m  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Thanks  again   for   your   very   helpful   In- 
terest In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  W.  Beal, 

General  Manager. 

New    England    Milk    Proddcers' 
Association, 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  31, 1969. 
Hon.  Oeorge  D.  Aiken, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Aiken:  The  tax  proposal  as 
recommended  by  the  Treasury  Department 
to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
certainly  was  a  surprise  to  us.  As  you  know, 
our  revolving  funds  serve  as  capital  to  pro- 
vide financing  for  the  cooperative  for  capital 
assets.  The  percentage  refund  of  20%  Is  about 
all  that  can  be  j?ald  back  and  still  build  re- 
serve funds  to  operate  the  cooperative. 

For  your  information.  New  England  Milk 
Producers'  Association  guarantees  that  pro- 
ducers will  be  paid  the  blend  price  for  their 
milk,  and,  last  year,  there  were  three  bank- 
ruptcies by  different  corporations,  and  the 
association  paid  out  over  $600,000  to  dairy 
farmers. 

The  Whiting  Milk  Company  was  in  bank- 
ruptcy approximately  five  years  ago  and,  at 
that  time,  the  association  paid  out  $125,000 
to  dairy  farmers  as  well  as  loaning  another 
cooperative — Northern  Farms — tmother  $100,- 
000  for  payment  to  their  producers. 

We  have  paid  back  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  already  In  revolving  funds. 
There  would  be  no  tax  revenue  If  the  revolv- 
ing funds  were  tampered  with.  This  is  a 
financial  tool  that  farmers  have,  and  Is  im- 


portant, as  you  know.  In  running  the  coop- 
erative and  should  not  be  tampered  with  at 
this  time. 

I  certainly  would  appreciate  anything  that 
you  can  do  to  prevent  this  recommenda- 
tion. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  S.  Adams, 
General  Manager. 


National   Milk   Producers   Federation, 
Washington.  D.C.  August  4,  1969. 
Hon.  George  D.  Aiken, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Aiken:  I  want  to  express 
deep  gratification — on  behalf  of  the  member 
cooperatives  of  National  Milk  Producers  Fed- 
eration across  the  nation — for  your  strong 
opposition  to  reconunendatlons  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  change  the  tax 
treatment   of   cooperatives. 

Under  the  committee  recommendation,  co- 
operatives would  be  required  to  Increase  cur- 
rent cash  payment  of  patronage  refunds  from 
the  20  percent  required  by  the  1962  amend- 
ment to  50  percent.  The  Increase  would  be 
in  stages  over  a  10-year  period.  The  addi- 
tional 30  percent  could  be  paid  on  current 
patronage  refunds  or  could  be  used  to  retire 
previously  allocated  patronage  refund  cer- 
tificates. The  proposal  would  also  require 
patronage  refunds  not  currently  paid  In  ca^ 
but  held  In  revolving  funds,  to  be  paid  'in 
cash  to  patrons  within  15  years. 

In  addition,  per-unit  retains  for  capital 
win  be  required  to  be  revolved  within  15 
years. 

The  proposed  changes  will  not  increase 
Federal  revenue  from  cooperatives  or  from 
their  patrons.  They  are.  therefore,  apparently 
designed  to  impair  the  effectiveness  of  agri- 
culture cooperatives. 

The  proposed  changes  are  to-  be  opposed 
for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  The  Federal  tax  laws  should  not  be 
used  to  regulate  the  Internal  operations  of 
farmers    marketing    associations. 

(2)  The  changes  would  undermine  the  fi- 
nancial structure  of  cooperatives  by  chang- 
ing equity  capital  to  debt  and  through  the 
limitation  on  the  length  of  time  equity  capi- 
tal could  be  used. 

(3)  Under  the  proposed  changes,  the  abil- 
ity of  cooperatives  to  acquire  additional  capi- 
tal by  lengthening  the  revolving  period  or  by 
increasing  the  amount  retained  would  be 
seriously  impaired. 

(4)  The  imposition  of  a  due  date  on  pa- 
tronage refund  certificates  or  upon  per-unit 
capital  retains  changes  equity  capital  into 
debt,  thereby  limiting  the  ability  of  the  co- 
operative to  acquire  and  use  borrowed  capital. 

Dairy  farmers  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  over  many,  many  years  to  develop, 
finance,  and  operate  cooperative  associations, 
which  have  proved  to  be  of  great  value  to 
dairy  farmers,  without  restraints  Imposed  by 
the  Federal  government.  These  farmers  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  operate  their 
cooperatives  in  their  own  best  interest  and 
also  in  the  public  Interest:  therefore,  their 
business  judgment  should  not  be  dictated  by 
tax  laws. 

We,  as  representatives  of  dairy  farmers  and 
their  cooperatives,  warmly  commend  you  for 
your  leadership  in  this  cause.  Moreover,  we 
sincerely  hope  that  you  can  acquaint  other 
members  of  Congress  with  the  need  for  their 
support.  It  is  our  hope  that  they  will  Join 
you  In  opjxjslng  the  proposed  change  In  the 
tax  treatment  of  cooperatives. 
Sincerely, 

Patrick  B.  Healt,       '  * 
Secretary. 

Farm  Cooperative  Refunds 
Senator   Oeorge  D.   Aiken   today   attacked 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  pro- 
posal to  tax  farm  cooperative  refunds. 
He  said  the  plan  won't  add  a  dollar  to  tax 


revenues  but  will  seriously  limit  the  coopera- 
tives' ability  to  borrow  money. 

"Worst  of  all,  the  proposal  Is  discrimina- 
tory," Senator  Aiken  charged. 

"Congress  has  never  required  corporations 
to  pay  their  dividends  in  cash.  Many  corpora- 
tions pay  them  in  stock  or  other  non-cash 
forms." 

At  present  the  law  requires  cooperatives  to 
pay  20  percent  of  their  patronage  refunds  in 
cash,  but  under  the  House  Committee  pro- 
posal this  would  be  increased  to  50  percent. 
■The  Committee  proposal  would  be  like 
cutting  off  a  dog's  tail  by  inches  over  the  next 
10  years,  for  there  is  a  graduated  percentage 
increase— from  20  percent  this  year  to  23  per- 
cent next  year  and  so  on  over  the  next  ten 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  coopera- 
tives would  have  to  pay  50  percent  of  their 
refunds  in  cash,"  the  Senator  explained. 

This  would  seriously  reduce  the  coopera- 
tives' ability  to  generate  capital  for  vitally 
needed  expansion.  It  would  also  deny  them 
the  capital  necessary  to  guarantee  the  farm- 
ers' milk  checks  when  a  milk  company  goes 
bankrupt." 

"I  understand  this  proposal,  in  even  more 
drastic  form,  was  recommended  by  Treasury. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  expect  the  Agriculture 
Department  to  come  out  strongly  against  any 
such  destructive  propyosal." 

Senator  Aiken  is  known  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing advocates  of  the  farm  cooperative  move- 
ment. Throughout  his  public  career  he  has 
advocated  large  farm  cooperatives  to  give  the 
farmers  bargaining  strength  in  the  market- 

Dairy  cooperatives  in  New  England  have 
had  his  support  since  the  Great  Depression  of 
the  1930s  when  the  price  of  a  quart  of  milk 
dropped  to  a  nickel.  It  was  after  that  experi- 
ence that  New  England  dairy  farmers  saw 
the  need  for  cooperatives. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  REFUTES 
CRITICS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
shortly  after  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  in 
early  September,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will  bring  into 
this  Chamber  proposed  legislation  of 
landmark  proportions  which,  if  passed  in 
approximately  the  form  of  the  reported 
measure — perhaps  it  can  be  improved  in 
the  Senate  itself— will  bring  additional 
health  and  safety  protection  to  the  local 
miners  who  produce  this  fuel  which  is 
so  necessary  in  our  economy. 

I  speak  today  in  reference  to  certain 
situations  that  have  develc*)ed  in  my 
State  of  West  Virginia  and  in  contiguous 
States  in  the  bituminous  coal  mining 
regions  of  this  country. 

The  people  of  these  coal  mining  regions 
in  West  Virginia.  Virginia,  and  Ken- 
tucky, especially  the  miners  and  inde- 
pendent operators,  are  being  misled  and 
misinformed  by  biased  persons  who  are 
issuing  distorted  statements  concerning 
the  Senate's  bill  which  will  deal  with 
improved  health  and  safety  conditions 
for  the  miners. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  time  when  ex- 
tremists are  abroad  in  our  hill  and  valley 
countryside.  These  extremists  are  over- 
loading their  speeches — there  are 
many — with  exaggerations  and  non- 
facts.  I  refer  particularly  to  comments 
by  a  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  physician,  Dr 
Isadore  Buff.  He  is  a  spokesman  for  a 
self-appointed  committee  of  prfiysicians 
I  refer,  also,  to  Arch  Alexander,  of 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  He  is  a  spokesman  for 
the  National  Independent  Coal  Opera- 
tors Association.  1  include,  as  well,  a  re- 
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cent  statement  by  Cloyd  McDoweU.  of 
Harlan,  Ky.,  a  Spokesman  for  another  in- 
dependent coal  operators'  group. 

Dr  Buff  is  declaring  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  ar)d  Public  Welfare  has  pro- 
duced a  good  Health  and  safety  measure 
but  the  Senatdr  Randolph  "tried  to  kill 
the  bill  and  tritd  to  weaken  the  benefits 
n  it  for  coal  miners."  On  the  other  hand 
the  independent  operators  take  the  op- 
posite view  in  4  charge  leveled  by  Alex- 
ander that  I  sliood  by  and  let  this  piece 
of  legislation  bte  passed  in  our  commit- 
tee, and  that  I  failed  to  raise  my  voice 
against  the  provisiona  of  the  bill  that 
they  believe  are  bad.  So.  a  good  bill  for  Dr. 
Buff  is  a  bad  ball  for  Messrs.  Alexander 
and  McDowell  aind  darts  are  aimed  at  the 
Senator  from  'Vlest  Virginia  by  both  these 
extremist  polntJ  of  view. 

I  ordinarily  Would  not  speak  in  the 
Senate  on  a  mitter  of  this  kind.  How- 
ever, Mr.  PresMent.  I  wish  to  remind 
Senators  that  West  Virginia  is  the  lead- 
ing coal-produdng  State  oi  the  Union. 
We  have  morej  miners— approximately 
43.000— gainfull)r  employed  today  than 
in  anr  other  coal-producing  State.  For 
this  rti&son  coal  is  very  vital  to  our 
economy. 

I  have  taken  fihis  time  to  discuss  these 
matters  rather  ithan  when  the  legisla- 
tion comes  to  th*  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
when  I  and  othir  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor]  and  Public  Welfare,  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)!  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  will  discuss  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation. 
I  say  very  qujetly  but  very  honestly 
Juff  and  Mr.  Arch  Alex- 
ander are  both  wrong.  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph did  not  niiss  one  of  the  lengthy 
rings.  The  hearings  ran 
foi-  many,  many  weeks,  and  I  was  there 
to   listen   to   the  testimony  of  all  who 
came  to  counsel  \tith  us.  When  the  hear- 
ings were  concliided  and  we  met  as  a 
subcommittee  to  Consider  the  actual  lan- 
guage of  the  legiiation,  I  was  present  at 
every  subcommittee  meeting.  Also,  after 
we  reported  the  legislation  to  the  full 
committee  I  was  present  at  every  meet- 
ing. In  the  executive  sessions,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  labored  diligently 
to  bring  to  the  Senate  at  least  by  the 
middle  of  Septeniber,  and  I  hope  before 
that,  this  legislatibn.  If  enacted  into  law 
It  will  provide  a  strong,  effective    and 
workable  progranl  which  will  benefit  the 
health  and  safety  of  miners  without  de- 
stroying the  coal  ikidustry  and  also  with- 
out damaging  ex^nsively  many,  many 
coal-related  programs  which  are  part  of 
the  industrial  complex  of  this  country. 
If  the  Senate  bill  at  the  beginning  was 
not  a  perfect  measure,   this  is  under- 
standable. If  anytning  close  to  the  Sen- 
ate committee  bill  becomes  law,  the  cost 
to  coal  mine  operitors  to  achieve  com- 
pliance will  be  he  ivy.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it.  I  also  ws,nt  it  understood  that 
benefits  to  miners  kn  better  occupational 
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health  and  safetj^  condiUons  will  and 
should  be  considerable.  Some  mines— but 
probably  only  a  fe  iv— will  not  be  able  to 
survive  the  costs  iind  remain  economi- 
cally feasible  operations.  And  miners' 
health  and  safety  piay  not  be  enhanced 
as  much  as  some  (^f  the  more  emotional 
advocates  of  legislation  have  predicted 


However,  I  am  confident  that  the  com- 
ments of  Mr.  McDoweU  in  a  July  31 
press  release  are  gross  exaggerations 
when  he  asserts  that  the  bill  will  elimi- 
nate dangers  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
coal  miners  by  eliminating  the  coal 
mines.  Of  course,  that  will  not  be  the 
result.  He  implies  destruction  of  the  en- 
tire coal  industry.  There  will  be  some 
dislocation  and  probably  some  losses  of 
coal  production  for  a  time  during  ad- 
justment to  the  safety  regulations  and 
health  provisions  of  a  new  law.  Produc- 
tion losses  may  adversely  affect  the  steel 
industry  and  the  electric  utilities  and  be 
reflected  in  higher  rates  to  consumers. 

How  much  of  this  the  economy  will  be 
able  to  stand,  naturally,  causes  me  con- 
cern, as  it  would  concern  other  Members 
of  this  body. 

Isadore  Buff  and  other  advocates  of 
imreaHstic  health  and  safety  provisions, 
and  the  Alexander-McDowell  position  of 
health  and  safety  without  added  costs  or 
operator  sacrifices  are  irreconcilable 
extremes. 

We  have  attempted  to  avoid  just  what 
these  two  extreme  groups  have  indicated 
we  have  not  avoided.  We  bring  here  a 
reasonable  and  responsible  landmark  in 
legislation  dealing  with  a  very,  very  im- 
portant subject.  After  months  of  work 
by  the  subcommittee  and  then  the  full 
committee,  we  reported  a  much  revised 
version  of  a  mine  health  and  safety  bUI 
We  considered,  we  debated,  we  negoU- 
ated,  and  we  voted  within  the  committee 
since  February  to  develop  a  strong,  ef- 
fective, and  workable  measure.  We  have 
done  that.  Thus,  we  have  an  end  product 
which  is  the  distillate  of  eight  separate 
coal  mine  health  and  safety  bills. 

Three  of  those  bills  I  introduced  for 
the  consideration  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  committee. 

Certainly  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
is  conversant  with  the  facts  who  claims 
the  legislation  that  will  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  is  a  perfect  measure  Cer- 
tainly I  do  not  label  it  perfect,  but  it  met 
the  needs  of  the  urgent  problem.  This 
legislation  was  on  my  motion,  reported 
unanimously  by  the  committee  and  wiU 
come  to  the  Senate  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  interpretations  being  given  in 
these  speeches,  press  releases,  and  state- 
mentB  by  Buff,  Alexander,  and  Mc- 
DoweU, I  have  to  speak  about  today  be- 
cause they  move  about  our  countryside 
and  they  distort  not  only  the  content  of 
legislation  but,  also,  what  they  allege 
were  my  actions  within  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  committee.  I  say  this  kindly 
but  I  say  it  earnestly:  These  men  do  not 
understand,  or  do  not  wish  to  under- 
stand the  legislative  process  under  which 
biUs  are  considererf  and  developed 

Isadore  Buff  charges  that  I  attempted 
to  kill  the  biU  by  introducing  one  bill 
in  committee.  I  introduced  three  bills 
for  the  consideraUon  of  the  committee 
They  took  different  viewpoints  and  they 
approached  the  matter  in  different  ways 
That  IS  understandable.  When  he  makes 
the  statement  that  I  meant  to  kill  the 
bill,  that  is  not  true.  All  of  these  three 
were  introduced  "in  the  Ught  of  day" 
and  were  referred  to  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey   (Mr 
Williams  »    introduced,   as  I  did.  three 


bills.     They     were     referred     to     the 
committee. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr 
Javits)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook)  each  Introduced  a  bill  and 
they  were  referred  to  our  committee. 

Very  properly,  and  understandably,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) chose  one  of  the  bills  as  a  ve- 
hicle to  bring  forth  the  amendments  and 
the  legislation  itself  to  the  floor. 

After  receiving  counsel  from  many 
persons.  I  felt  that  some  of  the  provisions 
of  my  bills  were  good;  and  some,  I  am 
frank  to  say,  were  less  than  responsive 
than  provisions  in  the  measures  by  the 
Senators  from  New  Jersey,  New  York 
and  Kentucky. 

In  the  subcommittee  and  full  commit- 
tee these  matters  were  discussed  and  all 
points  of  view,  including  those  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  Bureau  of 
Mines  of  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  admin- 
istrations. United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, an  organization  of  coal  mine  Inspec- 
tors of  coal -producing  States,  and  coal 
producers  associations,  were  heard  as 
well  as  individual  Senators. 

I  have  spoken  about  West  Virginia  as 
the  leading  coal-producing  State  in  the 
Nation.  Its  economy  is  geared  largely  to 
the  ups  and  downs  of  a  coal  economy. 
Thus,  It  was  my  responsibility  to  urge 
dunng  the  hearings  and  the  executive 
sessions  that  we  deliberate  across  the 
board  on  the  potential  impact  of  the  leg- 
islation we  had  under  study. 

It  was  my  duty  to  see  that  the  view- 
points and  recommendations  of  all 
sides — labor,  management,  government, 
and  the  public— were  given  careful  con- 
sideration. 

It  was  complex  legislation.  I  knew  that 
all  points  of  view  certainly  could  not  be 
fully  accommodated  on  aU  the  points  at 
issue;  but  at  least  we  could  make  an 
attempt  to  understand  the  points  of 
view.  It  Is  very  important  not  to  polarize 
our  thinking,  to  say  an  answer  is  there 
°5,Jt  is  there  in  writing  legislation  which 
will  be  a  composite  and  a  distillate  of 
the  various  points  of  view. 

Accordingly,  we  hope  to  improve  the 
health  and  safety  conditions  for  workers 
in  the  underground  mines.  There  are 
3,800  such  mines  in  the  United  States  op- 
erating today,  and  I  have  never  lost  sight 
of  that  fact.  I  repeat  that  we  have  to  have 
effective  legislation  and  it  has  to  be 
motivated  by  an  understanding  of  the 
problems.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  legislative 
process  at  work.  That  is  the  dialog  of 
democracy,  regardless  of  whether  we 
wear  the  label  of  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat, liberal  or  conservative. 

I  only  wish  that  Isadore  Buff,  Arch 
Alexander,  Cloyd  McDowell,  and  others, 
on  both  sides  of  this  issue,  could  really 
understand  this  process.  I  want  them  to 
understand. 

I  hope  they  will  take  the  remaining 
weeks  before  the  legislation  is  brought 
here  to  become  cognizant  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter dated  August  9, 1969,  which  I  wrote  to 
Dr.  Buff  in  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


August  11,  1969 
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U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Labor 
AND  Public  Welfare, 

Washington.  DC,  August  9, 1969. 
Dr.  I.  E.  BxJFF, 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

My  Dear  Doctor:  In  25  years  of  public 
IKe  I  have  believed  in  and  followed  the  prin- 
ciple of  open  discussion  of  questions  of  im- 
portance to  our  State  and  Nation.  In  my 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate  I  have  been  involved  in  many  such 
debates.  I  always  welcome  them  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  democratic  process. 

I  would  prefer,  of  course,  that  my  oppo- 
nents be  swayed  by  the  weight  of  my  argu- 
ments and  Join  in  support  of  my  viewpoint. 
At  the  same  time  I  realize  that  it  is  not 
always  attainable  goal  and  am  willing  to 
accept  the  fact  that  there  always  will  be 
differences  of  opinion. 

I  cannot,  however,  allow  attacks  on  me 
that  are  based  on  half-truths,  innuendo  and 
disregard  of  the  facts,  to  stand  unchallenged. 
I  very  much  regret  your  recent  public  state- 
ments of  my  activities  concerning  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  legislation.  The  most  re- 
cent instance  is  your  speech  at  Charmco, 
West  Virginia,  on  August  2.  1969.  as  reported 
In  the  Raleigh  Register  and  Beckley  Post- 
Herald. 

The  broad  generalities  and  misstatements 
of  fact  attributed  to  you  In  recent  months 
must  be  answered  to  avoid  giving  them  an 
appearance  of  truth  by  permitting  their 
repetition  without  challenge. 

I  agree  with  you  on  one  point,  that  my  rec- 
ord should  be  examined.  My  advocacy  of  coal 
mine  legislation  goes  back  to  1941  when  the 
first  Federal  coal  nilne  safety  act  was  passed. 
At  that  time  I  was  chairman  of  ..he  Subcom- 
mittee on  Coal  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Mines  and  Mining,  which  had  a  major  re- 
sponsibility for  this  legislation.  I  laid  before 
the  House  a  discharge  petition  to  bring  the 
biU  to  a  vote. 

I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Congress  in 
1952  when  the  law  was  revised,  but  I  was 
deeply  involved  in  the  1965  and  1966  action 
that  resulted  in  extension  of  its  coverage 
to  small  mines,  those  employing  fewer  than 
15  men.  This  was  a  big  step  since  a  significant 
proportion  of  West  Virginia's  miners  work  in 
small  mines.  At  that  time,  Senator  Wayne 
Morse,  manager  of  the  bill,  said:  '■Without 
his  (Randolph)  expertise  .  .  .  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  would  not  be  before  the  Senate 
today." 

As  to  this  year,  I  cannot  see  how  my  con- 
ern  for  Improved  mine  health  and  safety  can 
be  seriously  questioned.  As  the  ranking 
Democratic  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  and  its  parent  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  I  participated  in  the  writ- 
ing of  comprehensive  new  legislation  of  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  West  Virginia.  I 
did  not  miss  a  single  hearing  or  executive 
meeting  of  either  the  subcommittee  or  the 
full   committee. 

By  your  own  admission,  the  bill  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  the  committee  is  a  good 
one.  As  to  my  own  role,  I  call  your  attention 
to  a  letter  I  received  on  August  4  from 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  Chairman 
of  the  tabor  Subcommittee,  in  which  he 
said:  "I  reiterate  my  special  thanks  to  you  for 
all  of  your  efforts  these  past  several  months 
in  our  legislative  consideration  of  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety." 

Your  claim  that  I  tried  to  weaken  the  bill 
has  no  basis  in  fact.  The  bill  unanimously 
reported  by  the  committee,  on  my  motion,  is 
a  much  refined  document,  containing  some 
features  of  each  of  the  eight  bills  pending 
before  us.  There  are  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lation subject  to  further  improvement,  and 
I  am  sure  there  will  be  extensive  debate  on 
them  m  both  the  Senate  and  House. 

Three  of  these  bills,  incidentally,  were  in- 
troduced by  me.  You  complain  only  of  one 
of  them,  conveniently  Ignoring  the  others.  I 


repeat  what  I  said  before  that  this  package 
of  proposals  was  Introduced  to  place  a  variety 
of  ideas  before  the  committee.  I  took  no  firm 
stand  that  any  of  these  measures  was  the 
definitive  version  of  mine  health  and  safety 
legislation  that  I  woxild  like  to  see  passed. 
If  you  have  any  familiarity,  with  the 
legislative  process,  you  know  that  there  are 
many  changes,  involving  considerable  give 
and  take  by  the  responsible  parties,  before 
any  major  bUl  Is  completed.  It  would  be 
naive  to  suggest  that  further  changes  are 
unlikely,  for  the  effort  to  pass  a  good  health 
and    safety    bill    is   not   completed. 

I  do  not  owe  primary  allegiance  to  the 
mine  operators.  My  first  loyalty  In  these  mat- 
ters is  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  who  have  demonstrated  their  trust 
by  electing  and  reelecting  me  to  the  respon- 
sible office  I  hold.  I  represent  mine  operators 
only  in  the  sense  that  they  are  citizens  of 
West  Virginia  and  are  entitled  to  be  heard 
Just  as  are  miners,  bankers,  farmers,  factory 
workers  or  small  businessmen. 

I  have  never  Ignored  any  segment  of  my 
constituency  In  West  Virginia,  for  together 
they  all  compromise  the  total  State  which  is 
my  primary  concern. 

I  listened  to  the  health  and  safety  views 
of  the  operators  just  as  I  did  the  opinions  of 
many  others,  including  yourself.  Exposure  to 
as  much  information  as  possible  and  to  a 
wide  range  of  Interpretations  is  essential  for 
the  intelligent  consideration  of  legislation  as 
complex  as  this. 

Your  only  contribution  was  limited  to  a 
single,  rather  hectic  appearance  before  the 
subcommittee.  Since  then  you  have  confined 
your  activities  to  frenetic  public  statements 
and  personal  attackr  Discussion  of  the  issues 
is  healthy,  but  your  careless  accusations  have 
strayed  from  both  the  Issues  and  the  facts. 
I  regret  that  a  person  with  your  announced 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  better  mine  health 
and  safety  has  not  made  a  more  meaningful 
contribution  to  the  legislative  process.  Your 
background  as  a  physician  and  experience  as 
an  advocate  would  have  been  given  proper 
consideration  had  you  ever  sought  to  discuss 
them  with  me.  Unfortunately,  you  chose  In- 
stead the  path  of  reckless  demands  and  loose 
accusations. 

Your  criticism  of  me  concerning  other  leg- 
islation Is  likewise  baffling.  The  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967  came  from  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  Chairman,  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion, headed  by  Senator  Edmtind  S.  Muskie. 
It  was  passed  by  unanimous  votes  In  both  the 
Senate  and  House.  The  Act  Is  generally  con- 
sidered landmark  leglslatloH  that  when  fully 
Implemented  will  do  much  to  reduce  the 
level  of  air  pollution  in  the  United  States. 
Senator  Muskie  said  in  the  Senate  In  May  of 
this  year:  "No  one  should  suggest  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  weakened  the  Air  Quality  Act.  He 
has  cooperated  with  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  he  has  given  his  enthusiastic 
support  to  the  Air  Quality  Act.  He  has  played 
a  constructive  role  in  its  development.  The 
results  of  that  act  will  be  a  credit  to  him  and 
to  the  committee  he  leads." 

As  for  the  jaedlcare  program.  I  spoke  In  the 
Senate  In  support  of  it  and  voted  on  roUcall 
for  the  bill  which  was  enacted  Into  law.  For  a 
detailed  explanation,  see  the  enclosed  memo- 
randum. 

Finally.  I  recognize  and  endorse  your  right 
to  support  anyone  you  choose  for  election  to 
any  public  office.  I  regret  that  you  do  not 
consider  me  a  worthy  recipient  of  your  vote 
if  I  should  seek  another  term.  I  am  confused, 
however,  by  your  political  endorsement,  inas- 
much as  It  was  only  a  few' weeks  ago  that 
you  were  reported  critical  of  an  office-seeking 
associate  for  injecting  politics  Into  the  health 
and  safety  campaign. 
Truly, 

Jennings  Randolph. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 


THE  MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL 
COMPLEX 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
military-industrial  complex  since  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  historic  farewell 
speech  in  January  1961.  As  the  volume 
of  mihtary  expenditures  has  increased, 
the  voices  of  concern  have  multiplied. 
And  in  recent  months  it  has  become  the 
subject  of  a  heated  and  far-ranging  na- 
tional debate. 

There  are  some  who  see  the  military - 
industrial  complex  as  a  cabal  of  willful 
men  and  powerful  interests  controlling 
the  Nation's  defense  machinery  solely  for 
the  purposes  of  self-aggrandizement  aad 
profit:  a  group  whose  power  and  influ- 
ence is  so  great  and  so  far  reaching  that 
it  dominates  the  entire  Government, 
eroding  liberty  at  home  and  perpetuating 
wars  abroad. 

While  some  of  these  charges  are  ad- 
vanced by  sincere  and  well  intentioned 
individuals,  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
the  product  of  sensationalism  and  radi- 
cal propagandizing.  The  captains  of  our 
industries  and  the  commanders  of  our 
armies  do  not  constitute  a  demonic  clique 
hellbent  on  securing  war  profits  and  re- 
placing civilian  democracy  with  martial 
authoritarianism . 

But  to  say  as  much  is  by  no  means  to 
deny  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  the 
military-industrial  complex  does  indeed 
pose  problems  of  great  and  serious  mag- 
nitude. For,  while  the  individuals  and  in- 
terests which  make  up  the  complex  may 
not  be  devils,  neither  are  they  angels. 
And  given  the  magnitude  and  complexity 
of  today's  defense  establishment,  one 
could  safely  ignore  its  dangers  only  if  it 
were  in  fact  commanded  by  angels  rather 
than  ordinary  men. 

Many  have  written  of  these  dangers, 
but  few  have  spoken  with  the  cogency 
and  authority  of  General  Eisenhower.  I 
want  to  quote  him  at  some  length  be- 
cause his  words  are  as  meaningful  today 
as  they  were  in  1961  and  because  he  has 
so  often  been  quoted  out  of  context.  He 
states : 

Until  the  latest  of  our  world  conflicts,  the 
United  States  had  no  armaments  Industry. 
American  makers  of  plowshares  could,  with 
time  and  as  required,  make  swords  as  well. 
But  now  we  can  no  longer  risk  emergency 
improvisation  of  national  defense:  we  have 
been  compelled  to  create  a  permanent  arma- 
nients  industry  of  vast  proportions. 

This  conjunction  of  an  immense  military 
establishment  and  a  large  arms  industry  is 
new  in  the  American  experience.  The  total 
influence — economic,  political,  even  spirit- 
ual—is  felt  in  every  city,  every  state  house, 
every  office  of  the  federal  government.  We 
recognize  the  imperative  need  for  this  de- 
velopment. Our  toil,  resources,  and  liveU- 
hood  are  all  Involved  so  Is  the  very  structure 
of  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  two  paragraphs 
former  President  Eisenhower  has  sue- 
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cinctly  IdentiAed  the  reasons  for  a  large 
and  permanent  defense  apparatus  and 
what  this  condition  means  for  the  Amer- 
ican society,  he  then  delivers  his  oft- 
quoted  wamiiig: 

In  the  coundls  of  government  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwar- 
ranted Influence,  whether  sought  or  un- 
sought, by  the  military-Industrial  complex 
The  potential  fi  .r  the  disastrous  rise  of  mis- 
placed power  prists  and  will  persist. 

And  so.  Ml.  President,  the  central 
theme  of  Mr.  Eisenhower  s  message  It 
seems  to  me,  is  this:  The  modem  mili- 
tary-lnduatria]  complex  poses  dangers  of 
a  most  serious  nature  simply  because  of 
Its  permanencj .  its  vastness.  and  its  com- 
plexity. The  modern  military-Industrial 
complex  is  larue  and  permanent  by  ne- 
cessity. Thus,  ^e  potential  for  the  dan- 
gerous misuse  bf  power  lies  In  the  very 
nature  of  the  heast.  so  to  speak,  regard- 
less of  whether  those  within  the  complex 
are  moUvated  ^y  a  nefarious  Intent. 

Before  elaborating  upon  these  points 
let  me  just  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
hope  we  can  ccjntinue  to  have  calm  and 
xeasoiMd  discussion  of  the  military-in- 
dustrial complex  without  such  discus- 
led  as  a  part  of  an  open 
military  or  exercises  in 
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we  have  a  permanent 
lustry  today  because  of 
IS.  our  involvement  in 
,  and  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  moderli  weapons  and  support 
systems.  We  ane  the  most  powerful  of 
nations  in  a  bitterly  divided  world. 
Whether  we  likt  It  or  not.  we  have  de- 
fense responsibilities  that  extend  far 
beyond  our  owti  shores.  And  because 
peace  on  earth  |-emains  an  elusive  goal, 
there  is  no  fores^able  end  to  these  enor- 
mous burdens.    I 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  the 
permanency  of  the  military-industrial 
complex.  Gone  fir  ever  are  the  days  when 
our  manufacturing  establishment  could 
convert  from  plowshares  to  swords  In 
time  to  meet  a  threat  to  our  national 
security.  The  sonhistlcated  weapons  sys- 
tems of  today  oljten  require  a  decade  or 
more  to  develop  fend  prodiace. 

Thus,  even  if  ^rorld  conditions  were  to 
be  improved  to  the  point  that  would 
allow  a  substantial  reduction  in  size  of 
the  Military  Esi  ablishment,  we  would 
still  have  a  permiment  armament  Indus- 
try. Whatever  miy  be  the  relative  size  of 
the  armament  industry  at  any  particu- 
lar time,  we  must  assume  that,  unlike  the 
period  prior  to  V^-orld  War  n.  a  rather 
large  number  of  firms  will  be  perma- 
nently engaged  in  the  production  of  mili- 
tary hardware. 

Vastness  is  another  even  more  signifi- 
cant feature  of  (oday's  military-indus- 
trial complex.  An  i  I  use  the  term  "vast 
ness"  to  suggest  lot  only  the  enormous 
amount  of  dollars,  people,  and  hardware 
involved,  but  also  the  extent  to  which 
this  activity  is  spread  throughout  so 
many  of  our  communities  and  so  much 
of  our  economy. 

Today  we  are  spending  about  $80  bil- 
lion on  defense.  T  lis  represents  about  43 
percent  of  the  totul  Federal  budget  and 
is  the  equivalent  df  about  10  percent  of 
our  gross  i.ationM  product.  Since  the 
end  of  Woild  wkr   n  we  have  spent 


a    trillion    dollars    on    defense-related 
activity. 

There   are   22,000   prime  contractors 
and  over  100.000  subcontractors  Involved 
in  defense  business.  And  76  different  in- 
dustries are  classed  as  defense-oriented. 
Military  and  civilian  personnel  employed 
by  the  Defense  Department  and  defense - 
generated  private  employment  account 
for  about  10  percent  of  our  entire  labor 
force.  Hundreds  of  tljousands  more  work 
in  retail  businesses  and  service  industries 
which  draw  vital  economic  nourishment 
from  nearby  defense  installations.  Ap- 
proximately 5,500  towns  and  cities  have 
at  least  one  defense  plant  or  company 
doing  business  with  the  Armed  Forces 
There  are  about  1.000  DOD.  AEC.  and 
NASA    installations    in    this    country. 
Three-fourths  of  our  435  congressional 
districts  contain  one  or  more  major  de- 
fense installations.  And  major  segments 
of  our  economy  are  partially  or  totally 
dependent  upon  defense  expenditure 
Commimities.   large   and   small,   and 
individuals  ranging  from  dltchdlggers  to 
college  professors  thus  have  a  direct  eco- 
nomic interest  in  some  aspect  of  our 
vast  Defense  Establishment. 

Mr.  President,  a  third  significant  char- 
acteristic of  the  modem  Defense  Estab- 
lishment is  its  technical  complexity. 

As  noted  above  the  ever-increasing 
complexity  of  today's  weapon  and  sup- 
port systems  requires  a  permanent  de- 
velopment and  production  apparatus.  In 
addition,  this  sophistication  of  modem 
weaponry  makes  it  increasingly  difficult 
for  the  public  and  the  Congress  to  judge 
which  systems  should  be  developed  and 
deployed  at  any  particular  time.  For  ex- 
ample. In  addition  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  it  is  strategically  desir- 
able to  deploy  an  anti-ballisUc-missile 
defense  system  we  were  confronted  with 
the  enormously  difficult  question  of 
whether  the  Safeguard  system  is  techni- 
cally feasible. 

This  complexity  of  the  modem  weap- 
ons of  war  greatly  complicates  the  de- 
fense decisionmaking  processes  and  thus 
threatens  to  weaken  the  control  of  the 
Congress  and  the  people.  Decisions  must 
be  made  about  proposed  weapons  which 
may  not  be  ready  for  actual  use  for  a  dec- 
ade. The  opinion  of  the  scientific  ex- 
pert becomes  critically  important,  at 
times  decisive.  And  the  requirement 
of  secrecy  further  isolates  the  entire 
process  from  public  view  and  public 
involvement. 

Inevitably  there  is  a  tendency,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  buy  more  defense 
weaponry  than  may  actually  be  needed. 
And  at  the  same  time,  many  citizens  are 
increasingly  concerned  as  to  whether 
democratic  civilian  control  is  anything 
more  than  a  slogan. 

A  fourth  factor  which  Pi-esident  Eisen- 
hower did  not  mention  specifically  in  his 
farewell  statement  but  which  he  alluded 
to  on  other  occabions,  is  the  proclivity  of 
the  military  to  ask  for  more  than  may 
actually  be  needed. 

This  is  not  to  impute  to  the  military 
any  sinister  motives.  And  in  fact  exces- 
sive requests  from  the  military  are  rather 
to  be  expected.  As  they  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  providine  the  Na- 
tion's defense  it  is  inevitable  that  if  there 
is  to  be  an  error  in  stating  defense  needs 


they  would  prefer  It  be  on  the  surplus 
side  rather  than  the  deficit  side.  We  want 
our  generals  to  be  generals.  We  want 
them  to  be  militarists.  We  want  them  to 
be  war  planners.  We  want  them  to  be 
aggressive  in  their  demands  for  appro- 
priations. We  want  them  to  be  dedicated 
to  their  profession  and  confident  of  their 
abilities. 

But,  Mr.  President  we  also  expect  them 
to  respect  civilian  authority.  And  we  must 
be  sure  that  civilian  authorities  are 
properly  equipped  to  effectively  exercise 
that  authority. 

Mr.  President,  taken  together,  the  four 
factors  just  discussed  mean  that  the 
military-industrial  establishment  has  its 
own  built-in  momentum:  a  momentum 
which  is  increasingly  difficult  to  effec- 
tively control. 

We  now  have  thousands  of  firms 
permanently  engaged  in  defense  business 
and  for  many  their  survival  may  depend 
upon  the  maintenance  of  that  business 
and  the  level  of  profit  they  earn  from  it. 
Thus  from  the  private  sector  there  Is  an 
inevitable  pressure  for  not  only  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  volume  of  de- 
fense spending  but  for  more  and  more 
increases. 

The  managers  of  defense-oriented 
corporations  are  necessarily  motivated 
to  strive  to  keep  an  existing  contract 
going  and  or  to  seek  new  ones.  More- 
over, given  the  high  costs  of  research  and 
development  and  given  the  present  sys- 
tem by  which  the  Defense  Department 
buys  armaments  the  managers  will  also 
be  inclined  to  seek  the  maximum  pos- 
sible profit  on  any  given  contract  as  a 
hedge  against  that  future  date  when  they 
might  fail  to  secure  a  sufficient  volume 
of  defense  business. 

But  the  pressure  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  on  Congress  comes  not 
only  from  individual  companies  but  from 
the  communities  in  which  those  com- 
panies are  located.  If  a  defense  con- 
tractor is  forced  to  ciurtaU  production 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  people 
may  be  affected,  all  the  way  from  the 
laid-off  worker  to  the  homebuilder  to 
the  taxicab  driver. 

The  same  situation  occurs  when  a 
naval  shipyard,  an  Air  Force  base  or 
an  Army  fort  is  closed  down.  Such  action 
may  put  himdreds,  even  thousands  of 
workers  on  the  unemployment  lists  and 
economically  disable  an  entire  com- 
munity. 

Therefore,  given  our  political  system, 
it  should  surprise  no  one  that  Congress- 
men are  often  imder  great  pressure  to 
make  demands  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  behalf  of  their  constituents.  In 
an    elective    democracy    the    question, 
"What  have  you  done  for  me  lately?"  is  a 
relevant  one.  Certainly  the  Congressman 
must  try  to  balance  local  and  national 
interests  but  if  he  is  to  survive  he  must 
at  least  do  enough  to  show  the  voters 
and  supporters  back  home  that  he  cares. 
The  salient  point  here  is  that  because 
defense  activity  has  become  so  embedded 
in  our  economy  there  are  pressures  to 
maintain     it     almost     irrespective     of 
whether  or  not  the  security  needs  of 
the  country  demand  it. 

But,  Mr.  President,  to  point  to  the 
potential  dangers  inherent  to  the  modem 
Defense  Establishment  Is  net  tc  say  that 
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these  dangers  are  Immune  from  con- 
trol. Instead  of  simply  deploring  these 
dangers  we  should  recognize  them  for 
what  they  are  and  calmly  and  responsi- 
bly proceed  to  take  those  actions  nec- 
essary to  bring  them  under  control.  And 
in  this  respect,  I  would  suggest  that  at 
least  two  basic  types  of  actions  are  nec- 
c:^&ary. 

Of  first  order  of  importance,  Congress 
must  take  steps  to  better  equip  itself  to 
effectively  discharge  its  oversight  and 
evaluation  responsibilities.  On  other  oc- 
casions I  have  suggested  that  Congress  is 
poorly  equipped  generally  to  oversee  and 
evaluate  the  activities  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government.  But  nowhere  is 
the  weakness  more  glaring  than  in  de- 
fense matters. 

In  recent  years  the  defense  budget  has 
nearly  equalled  the  combined  budgets 
of  all  the  other  executive  departments 
and  agencies  combined,  but  the  commit- 
tee system,  our  basic  oversight  and 
evaluation  mechanism,  has  not  been  ad- 
justed accordingly.  I  submit  that  under 
the  present  conditions  it  is  a  simple 
physical  impossibility  for  the  two  Armed 
Services  Committees  and  the  two  mili- 
tary subcommittees  of  the  appropriations 
committees  to  effectively  review  and 
evaluate  the  policy  and  budgetary  re- 
quests of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Tlius  it  is  imperative  that  Congress  act 
to  strengthen  its  oversight  and  evalua- 
tion capabilities. 

Mr.  President,  a  significant  step  in  this 
direction  has  already  been  taken  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  The 
distinguished  chairman  (Mr.  Stennis) 
announced  recently  that  the  committee 
had  initiated  a  program  on  contract  sur- 
veillance and  cost  overruns.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  now  be  re- 
quired to  file  quarterly  reports  setting 
forth  up-to-date  information  on  31 
major  weapon  systems.  Also  the  com- 
mittee staff  has  been  augmented  by  com- 
petent Investigators  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  for  instituting 
this  new  program  within  the  armed 
services.  And  I  want  to  urge  the  Sena- 
tor to  give  very  careful  consideration  to 
substantially  expanding  this  new  effort. 
He  can  be  assured  of  my  full  and  vigor- 
ous support  for  any  request  he  should 
make  to  substantially  expand  the  com- 
mittee staff. 

It  would  also  be  highly  desirable,  I  be- 
lieve, to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
National  Security  Affairs.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  introduced  legislation— Senate 
Joint  Resolution  50 — to  create  such  a 
committee  on  February  19  of  this  year. 
I  wish  to  commend  Senator  Tower  for 
introducing  this  bill  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senate  would  act  favorably  on 
this  proposal  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
The  committee,  composed  of  members 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, Armed  Services,  and  Atomic 
Energy  of  both  Houses,  would' not  have 
legislative  authority  but  would  be  con- 
cerned with  broad  long-range  questions 
of  national  security  policy  and  through 
a  program  of  contract  research  and  in- 
vestigative hearings  could  significantly 


improve  the  abUlty  of  Congress  to  pass 
Judgment  on  complex  weapon  systems.  In 
effect.  It  would  represent  a  congres- 
sional counterpart  to  the  President's  Na- 
tional Security  CoimcU. 

Mr.  President,  I  tum  now  to  the  sec- 
ond type  of  action  we  must  take  if  we 
are  to  eliminate  some  of  the  dangers 
which  the  military-industrial  complex 
now  poses. 

As  noted  above,  the  powerful  self-mo- 
mentum which  now  characterizes  the 
military-industrial  complex  stems  in  part 
from  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  in- 
dustries, businesses,  and  research  enter- 
prises are  permanently  engaged  in  de- 
fense activity  and  also  from  the  fact  that, 
due  to  the  great  volume  and  diversity  of 
defense  activity,  hundreds  of  communi- 
ties, millions  of  individuals,  and  whole 
sectors  of  the  economy  are  caught  up  in 
varying  degrees  of  economic  dependency 
upon  defense  spending. 

But  the  potential  dangers  here  have 
been  greatly  magnified  because  we  have 
never  adjusted  our  thinking  and  our  pol- 
icies to  accept  the  reality  of  tWs  vast 
and  permanent  defense  complex.  We  are 
still  too  much  influenced  by  the  outlook 
of  the  first  half  of  the  century,  an  out- 
look which  was  shaped  by  isolationism, 
a  belief  that  world  peace  was  just  around 
the  corner,  and  a  conviction  that  we 
could  mount  a  great  war  machine  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat  and  then  as  soon  as  the 
need  had  passed,  which  inevitably  it 
would,  dismantle  it  almost  overnight. 

Without  in  any  way  relaxing  our  ef- 
forts to  achieve  those  conditions  where- 
by a  reduction  in  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment is  safely  possible  we  must  stop 
viewing  the  military-industrial  complex 
as  an  unpleasant  but  temporary  thing 
which,  hopefully,  will  soon  go  away. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  simple  fact  that 
defense  spending  has  enormous  impact 
on  our  economy,  that  a  significant  num- 
ber of  industries  and  communities  have 
become  economically  independent  on  de- 
fense business.  It  is  also  a  simple  fact 
that  because  of  this  economic  de- 
pendency considerable  pressures  exist  to 
maintain  and  even  to  expand  that  de- 
fense business  for  reasons  other  than 
pure  calculations  of  actual  national  se- 
curity needs. 

These  facts  have  to  be  accepted  for 
what  they  are.  But  instead  of  simply 
wringing  our  hands  in  despair  we  must 
proceed  to  develop  the  types  of  policies 
which  accept  the  reality  of  this  economic 
dependency.  Only  if  we  do  this,  can  we 
expect  to  be  able  to  make  progress  to- 
ward controlling  the  dangers  which  are 
inherent  to  the  present  situation. 

Several  types  of  policies  should  be  con- 
sidered. For  example,  to  reduce  the  de- 
pendence of  individual  firms  it  might  be 
advisable  to  award  no  more  new  con- 
tracts to  a  company  if  it  already  does 
more  than  half  of  its  business  with  the 
Defense  Department.  For  those  firms  al- 
ready heavily  dependent  upon  defense 
contracts,  procedure  plans  should  be 
adopted  which  recognize  the  Govern- 
ments obligation  to  the  firm  and  which 
assure  the  firm  that  the  resources  of  the 
Government  will  be  committed  to  assist- 
ing the  firm  in  making  the  transition 
to  nondefense  business  in  the  event  that 
reductions  in  defense  are  ordered. 


A  Joint  Committee  on  National  Secu- 
rity would  be  well  suited  to  conduct  pol- 
icy studies  in  this  area  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  appropriate  stand- 
ing committees.  And  certainly  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  defense  spending  on 
communities  and  regions  must  be  more 
carefully  and  rationally  considered.  Local 
and  regional  economic  factors  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  awarding  defense 
contracts.  The  same  principle  would  ap- 
ply to  decisions  about  defense  installa- 
tions. For  example,  pressures  to  main- 
tain a  particular  installation  would  be 
sharply  reduced  if  it  were  made  clear 
ahead  of  time  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  fully  committed  to  assisting 
the  community  in  meeting  the  economic 
difficulties  that  the  closing  of  an  instal- 
lation would  produce. 

Several  types  of  action  should  be  con- 
sidered. For  example,  I  would  urge  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  act  as  soon  as 
possible  to  significantly  expand  the  func- 
tions and  activities  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment.  This  small  office  was 
established  to  provide  assistance  to  com- 
munities during  the  difficult  readjust- 
ment period  following  the  curtailment  or 
closing  out  of  a  defense  activity.  The 
Office  has  had  considerable  success,  but 
I  believe  that  it  Is  far  too  small  and 
needs  to  be  substantially  expanded. 

I  would  also  urge  favorable  consider- 
ation of  S.  1285  Introduced  by  Senator 
McGovERN  and  cosp>onsored  by  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  30  fellow  Senators. 
This  bill  would  establish  a  National  Eco- 
nomic Conversion  Commission  designed 
to  deal  with  the  economic  adjustments 
which  would  occur  if  there  were  to  be  a 
substantial  reduction  in  overall  defense 
spending  as  would  be  occasioned  by  a 
termination  of  our  military  involvement 
in  Vietnam. 

I  would  suggest,  however,  that  the 
sponsors  of  this  bill  consider  modifying 
the  proposal  to  the  extent  that  the  Com- 
mission would  deal  not  only  with  the 
type  of  economic  readjustment  which 
would  occur  with  an  overall  reduction  in 
defense  spending  but  also  with  the  types 
of  readjustments  associated  with  chang- 
ing defense  needs — changes  which  are 
being  made  regardless  of  the  overall  level 
of  defense  spending.  This  Commission 
should  also  be  designed  to  deal  with  the 
consequences  of  new  defense  spending  as 
well  as  the  curtailment  of  spending.  In 
short.  I  am  suggesting  that  such  a  high- 
level  Commission  should  be  designed  to 
deal  not  not  only  mth  the  economic 
problems  associated  with  a  reduction  in 
defense  spending  but  also  with  all  phases 
of  the  relationship  between  the  ongoing 
militarj'-Industrial  complex  and  the 
economy.  In  regards  to  the  general  ques- 
tion of  conversion  to  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy. I  was  pleased  to  hear  President 
Nixon  state  in  his  inaugural  address: 

We  shall  plan  now  for  the  day  when  our 
wealth  can  be  transferred  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  war  abroad  to  the  urgent  needs  of  our 
people  at  home. 

Following  up  on  this  pledge,  the  Pres- 
ident has  asked  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Council  for  Economic  Policy  chaired  by 
Dr.  Herbert  Stein,  to  initiate  policy  plan- 
ning for  converting  our  economy  to  a 
peacetime  basis. 
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Mr.    President,    over    the    past    few 


months  the  biilitary-lndustriarcomplex 
its  meaning  and  Its  dangers,  has  been 
the  subject  of  far  ranging,  searching  dis- 
cussion  and  -     •      - 


analysis.  On  the  whole  I 
think  this  his  been  healthy.  I  hope  that 
the  debate  will  continue.  However,  I  also 
believe  that  ,we  have  reached  the  stage 
•vhere  we  should  do  more  than  talk  and 
debate.  We  ^ould  begin  to  act.  And  in 
this  respect  ttiere  are  a  number  of  meas- 
ures which  the  Congress  could  adopt  in 
the  near  futiire.  I  have  pointed  to  several 
such  possible  measures  today.  I  again 
urge  their  faforable  consideration  by  the 
Senate.  1 

And  in  doing  I  would  return  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  message.  In  citing  the 
dangers  of  tfte  military-industrial  com- 
plex, Preside^it  Eisenhower  also  stressed 
the  fact  that  [the  complex  was  the  prod- 
uct of  necessity.  Thus  we  cannot  control 
these  danger^  by  destroying  the  complex 
as  some  would  seem  to  suggest.  The  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  is  a  fact  of  mod- 
em American  life.  No  amount  of  wish- 
ing will  mak^  it  go  away.  At  the  same 
tima  all  musi  recognize  that  although 
thei»-are  danjgers  inherent  to  the  mili- 
tary-industrial  complex    these   dangers 
are   not    inherently    uncontrollable.    In 
other  words  vie  must  keep  the  military- 
industrial  con^plex  in  a  proper  perspec- 
tive. We  must  see  both  its  essentiality 
and  also  its  po<tential  for  abuse.  We  must 
have  it,  but  w4  must  control  it.  We  must 
be  vigorous  in  jour  efforts  to  see  to  it  that 
it  is  a  servani  of  peace  and  prosperity 
rather  than  tne  servant  of  war  and  de- 
struction. 

Mr.   DOLE.  I  Mr.    President,    will    the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all 
I  commend  m^  colleague  from  Kansas 
for  a  general  J  review  of  the  so-called 
military-industrial  complex. 

I  feel  that  njost  of  us  will  agree  with 
many  things  saiid.  I  wish  to  add  that  we 
are  fortunate  In  this  administration  to 
have  a  man  liWe  Melvin  Laird  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defensf  I  know  of  no  one  who 
has  gone  to  tke  Cabinet  level  so  well 
equipped. 

As  my  coUeai:ue  knows,  Mr.  Laird  for 
14  years  was  4  member  of  the  House 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
Mr.  Laird  wa^  a  prober.  He  was  a  critic 
He  was  a  questioner.  But,  above  aU  he 
understood  the  Defense  Department'  He 
understood  its  nesponsibility.  he  tried  to 
make  the  Depirtment  responsive  and 
responsible  whefa  he  could  do  so. 

At  the  outsetl  of  this  administration 
both  Secretary  Laird  and  Under  Secre- 
tan'  Packard  hid  expressed  the  philos- 
ophy that  we  shbuld  take  a  close  look  at 
all  of  the  progr^is  and  reexamine  our 
military  requirefaents  and  vaUdate  the 
need  for  any  ne^  major  weapons  system. 
I  would  hope  liiy  colleague  would  agree 
that  m  the  span  of  6,  7,  or  8  months 
progress   has  been  made  by  Secretarj^ 
Laird.  I  would  c:  te  only  a  few  examples 
01  responsible  prsgress  under  Mr.  Laird. 
First,  Mr.  Lair  3  has  established  a  De- 
fense Systems  Ac  quisition  Review  Coun- 
cil withm  the  of  Ice  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  adviss  the  Secretary  of  the 
current  status  an  d  the  readiness  of  each 


major  system   to  proceed   to   the  next 
phase  of  efforts  in  its  life  cycle. 

Second,  and  I  think  this  very  im- 
portant, there  has  been  the  appointment 
of  a  blue  ribbon  defense  panel  by  the 
Secretary.  This  is  a  matter  that  he  pur- 
sued with  vigor  while  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  A  blue  ribbon 
defense  panel  has  been  appointed  to  re- 
appraise the  Defense  Establishment. 
There  has  been  the  cancellation  of  the 
manned  orbital  laboratory.  There  has 
been  the  termination  of  the  Chcyene 
helicopter  program. 

There  have  been  new.  f  ank,  and  can- 
did reports  to  both  the  Senate  and  House 
Armed  Services  Committees  on  major 
weapons  acquisitions. 

Mr.  Laird  has  attempted  to  provide 
Congress  with  more  information.  He  has 
done  an  excellent  job  getting  facts  so 
that  the  Senate  and  the  House  can 
make  valid  adjustments.  He  has  also  en- 
dorsed as  recently  as  July  31  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement.  He  views  the  Com- 
mission as  another  positive  step  in  re- 
porting on  the  methods  of  military  pro- 
curement. 

There  have  been  numerous  improve- 
ments in  the  management  of  weapons 
acquisition  process. 

As  recently  as  Saturday  we  find  the 
Secretary  concurring  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate  concerning  chemical  and 
biological  weapons.  As  an  addition  to  the 
remarks  of  my  coUeague  from  Kansas,  I 
want  the  record  to  show  that  we  have  a 
Secretary  of  Defense  who  is  just  as  dedi- 
cated as  anyone  in  the  Senate  or  any- 
one in  Congress  in  saving  the  taxpayers' 
money,  and  jmt  as  concerned  about  any 
so-caUed  military- industrial  complex 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
Gravel  in  the  chair).  Under  the  prior 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  other  business 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  continue 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  constrained  to  object.  This 
unanlmaous-consent  request  was  made 
last  week,  as  I  understand,  and  Senators 
were  put  on  notice  that  debate  on  the 
pending  Mclntyre  amendment  would  be 
controlled  and  would  last  for  1  hour  after 
the  imfinished  business  was  laid  down 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
withdraw  the  request.  I  do  appreciate  the 
situation  of  the  leadership  in  this  respect 
ajid  they  were  very  gracious  to  give  me 
tune  this  morning.  I  can  respond  at  an- 
other time. 
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TIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  Of' MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
AXEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE  COMPONENT  STRENGTH 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  2546  >  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  pi-ocure- 


ment  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  facilities 
at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Piesident,  this 
is  getting  to  be  a  rather  unusual  pro- 
cedure, to  request  unanimous  consent 
for  a  specific  time  for  a  speech  and  then 
nobody  can  make  a  rebuttal. 

The  Senator  made  an  excellent  speech 
I  do  not  agree  with  it  in  its  entirety. 
He  used  President  Elsenhower's  quota- 
tions but  he  did  not  use  enough  of  them. 
If  I  have  to  wait  until  tomorrow  or  Sep- 
tember, the  point  I  want  to  make  will 
have  lost  its  effectiveness. 

I  think  I  am  going  to  start  opposing  all 
unanimous-consent  requests  for  this  type 
of  presentation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  quorum  call  may  be  had 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request  for  a 
quorum  call? 

What  was  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? Did  the  Senator  make  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  about  limitation' 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No.  That 
was  made  last  week. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident.   I   ask   unanimous   consent   that 
there  be  a  brief  quorum  call,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  both  sides 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The   assistant   legislative   clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oixJered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  be 
recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.    NELSON.    Mr.    President,    how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  desire? 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Ten  minutes  or  so. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  WARFARE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  today  will  consider  amendment 
No.  131,  which  I  introduced  last  Friday 
together    with    Senators    Yarborough, 
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Proxmire,  Hartke,  Pell,  Nelson,  Mon- 
DALE,  Stevens,  Goodell,  and  Httghes. 

Had  more  time  been  available  after 
the  introduction,  I  am  certain  many 
other  Senators  would  have  joined  in  its 
sponsorship. 

On  an  associated  point,  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  that  I  was  particularly  pleased 
with  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird's 
statement  Saturday.  This  statement,  ex- 
pressing his  concurrence  with  the  goals 
of  this  amendment,  reflects  an  admirable 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  need  for  improved  manage- 
ment and  control  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  programs. 

Secretary  Laird  also  deserves  com- 
mendation for  recommending  a  National 
Security  Council  study  of  these  matters, 
and  President  Nixon  deserves  much 
praise  for  ordering  the  study. 

Most  helpful,  too,  in  the  present  ex- 
amination of  CBW  programs  has  been 
the  consistent,  progressive  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis). 

We  are  considering  today  a  coordi- 
nated effort  to  deal  with  a  highly  com- 
plex and  unpopular  part  of  our  defense 
structure  in  such  a  way  as  to  achieve 
the  kind  of  congressional  control  and 
national  imderstanding  we  feel  is  needed, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  avoiding  in- 
volvement of  the  Senate  in  the  lengthy 
procedure  which  would  be  required  were 
we  to  take  up  a  number  of  separate 
amendments. 

Moreover,  by  bringing  together  in  a 
single  package  a  number  of  proposals 
involving  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare programs,  our  consideration  can  be 
all  the  more  comprehensive. 

The  amendment  introduced  Friday 
did  not  include  a  section  covering  one 
particular  area.  The  proposal  deading 
with  this  particular  area  was  originally 
put  forth  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  .  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  since  Friday  we  have  reached 
agreement  on  the  language  for  this  sec- 
tion, a  section  relating  to  the  subject  of 
so-called  "back-door  financing"  of  CBW 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  this  section  to 
the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  added  to  amendment  No.  131,  to- 
gether with  technical  changes  that  have 
been  made  to  the  originaJ  amendment. 
No.  131 ;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  modification  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  amendment  No.  131  add  a 
new  siibsectlon  as  follows: 

"(g)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(g)(2)  of  this  section,  no  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this,  or  any  other  later 
enacted  Act  may  be  expended  for  research, 
development,  test,  evaluation,  or  procure- 
ment of  any  chemical  or  biological  weapwn, 
including  any  such  weapon  used  for  in- 
capacitation, defoliation,  or  other  military 
operations. 

"(g)  (2)  The  prohibition  contained  in  sub- 
section (g)  (1)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act." 

On  page  4.  line  3,  insert  "will"  between 
"agents"  and  "be". 


On  page  4.   line  6,  change   "subsections 
(e)(1)"  to  "subaectlons  (d)  (1)". 

On   page   4,    line   7,   change    "(e)(2)"   to 
"(d)  (2)".  „ 

On  page  4,  line  21,  change  "or  an  other 
to  "or  any  other". 

On  page  5,  line  2,  Insert  "of  the  Public 
Health  Service"  after  "Surgeon  General". 

On  page  5,  line  3,  delete  "President"  and 
Insert  "Secretary  of  Defense". 

On  page  4,  line  22.  Insert  "or  any"  after 
"lethal  chemical  agents,". 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  a  word 
must  be  said  at  this  point  about  the  ex- 
cellent work  done  by  each  of  the  Sena- 
tors who  have  contributed  sections  of 
this  amendment.  Their  individual  re- 
search, the  honing  of  their  proposals  to  a 
remarkable  precision  of  language,  and 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  exhibited  in 
their  willingness  to  consolidate  their  pro- 
posals into  a  single  amendment  is  in  the 
finest  tradition  of  this  great  body. 

As  we  take  up  consideration  of  the 
amendment,  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  al- 
ready included  in  the  overall  legislation 
before  us  is  a  $16  million  reduction  in 
the  Defense  Department's  budget  for  re- 
search and  development  in  lethal  offen- 
sive chemical  and  biological  warfare. 
This  reduction  was  recommended  by  my 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Devel- 
opment and  accepted  by  the  full  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

I  raise  this  thought  so  that,  as  we  take 
up  consideration  of  the  amendment,  we 
have  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  ac- 
tion we  can  take  in  regard  to  CBW  pro- 
grams. 

Now  let  me  identify  each  of  the  sec- 
tions of  this  amendment.  I  will  not  go 
into  detail  because  I  icnow  other  Mem- 
bers intend  to  do  that. 

The  first  section  (402)  (a),  also  de- 
veloped by  our  able  colleague  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  calls 
for  a  full  and  complete  semiannual  re- 
port by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the 
Congress  setting  forth  in  detail  the  total 
CBW  research,  development,  test  eval- 
uation, and  procurement  program. 

This,  of  course,  would  provide  Con- 
gress with  the  kind  of  detailed  informa- 
tion Congress  and  the  public  need  in 
order  to  understand  the  programs  and 
to  determine  future  direction. 

The  second  section  (402)  (b) ,  developed 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  ,  and  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell),  provides  that  no 
funds  can  be  used  for  the  procurement  of 
any  deUvery  system  wliich  is  specifically 
designed  to  disseminate  lethal  agents. 

This  section,  Mr.  President,  makes 
clear  our  opposition  to  the  use  of  lethal 
(TBW  agents  as  offensive  weapons  and 
prohibits  expenditure  of  funds  for  any 
device  designed  to  deliver  these  agents. 
The  ttiird  section,  (402)  (c) ,  expresses 
the  concern  of  many  about  the  deploy- 
ment or  storage  of  lethal  agents  and 
micro-organisms  outside  the  United 
States.  Recent  accounts  of  imfortunate 
incidents  involving  such  deployment  or 
storage  have  prompted  new  congres- 
sional interest  in  what  we  may  be  doing 
in  this  area  of  CBW  activity. 

This  section  will  provide  for  a  full 
range  of  reports  to  the  interested  Con- 
gressional committees,  and  will  also  in- 
sure consultation  with  foreign  nations 
before  we  deploy  CBW  agents  on  their 
soil. 


Mr.  President,  T  believe  that  In  gen- 
eral we  accomplish  the  substance  of  this 
proposal,  but  the  section  makes  unmis- 
takably clear  Congress'  interest  and  de- 
sires. ' 

This  section  Is  another  developed  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Goodell)  . 

The  next  section,  (402)  (d) ,  also  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  ,  relates  to  recent  fears  of  many 
about  the  possible  dangers  inherent  in 
the  rail  shipment  of  lethal  chemical  and 
biological  agents. 

Basically,  this  section  covers  three 
areas.  It  requires  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  assure 
that  shipment  will  not  be  detrimental  to 
the  public  health. 

It  would  give  advance  notice  of  such 
shipments  to  the  Congress  and  civilian 
agencies. 

And  finally,  it  will  bring  about  the  de- 
toxification of  lethal  agents  before  they 
are  shipped  off  for  disposal.  Again,  some 
of  this  already  is  being  done,  but  this 
section  makes  clear  the  Congress  in- 
terest and  intent. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  point  that 
while  I  am  completely  in  agreement  with 
this  section  I  think  we  should  til  ways 
keep  before  us  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  service 
alone  that  transports  biological  agents 
around  the  country,  nor  is  this  service 
the  principal  shipper  of  such  agents.  The 
National  Institute  of  Health  and  other 
public  and  private  health  agencies  trans- 
port an  enormous  amount  of  such  agents 
We  are  not  dealing  with  such  agencies 
in  this  particular  legislation,  to  be  true, 
but  we  may  want  to  consider  this  in 
other  legislation.  I  think  a  study  would 
show  that  the  amount  of  potentially 
dangerous  biological  agents  shipped  by 
CBW  is  relatively  small  when  measured 
against  the  total  shipment  by  all 
agencies. 

The  able  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  Pell  ) ,  proposed  the  next  section 
402  ( e ) .  While  the  previous  section 
dealt  with  transportation  of  lethal  chem- 
ical and  biological  agents  within  the 
United  States,  the  section  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  deals  with  transpor- 
tation of  such  agents  outside  the  United 
States. 

It  also  includes  the  matter  of  testing. 
development,  storage  and  disposal  of 
such  agents  outside  the  United  States, 
and  it  asks  for  the  full  consideration  of 
U.S.  international  responsibilities  when 
lethal  CBW  agents  are  moved,  tested, 
disposed  of.  or  developed  in  foreign 
areas. 

This  section  places  certain  responsi- 
bilities in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary'  of 
State  to  assure  that  we  are  not  likely  to 
violate  international  law. 

The  succeeding  section  402if>.  an  ad- 
ditional section  developed  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  <Mr.  Goodell) 
is.  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  significant  in 
the  proposal. 

I  am  sure  we  have  all  been  concerned 
about  incidents  of  the  past  .several  years 
where  outdoor  testing  of  lethal  agents 
and  micro-organisms  have  jeopardized 
both  animal  and  himian  life. 
This  particular  section  of  the  amend- 
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ment  would  Ruminate  open  air  testing 
except  in  thoae  instances  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defetise,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President  6t  the  United  States,  would 
declare  that  bur  national  security  re- 
quired such  Jesting,  and  the  Surgeon 
General  of  thd  Public  Health  Service  de- 
termined that  the  public's  health  would 
not  be  endangered. 

Purthermor*,  this  section  would  re- 
quire that  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  woul«l  be  informed  of  all  pro- 
posed open  alrjtests  at  least  30  days  prior 
to  the  date  oii  which  it  is  proposed  to 
hold  them. 

The  final  seiction  of  the  amendment, 
added  by  unftnimous  consent  today 
would  become  aection402(gMl)  and  (2>." 
This  section,  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  ilMr.  Hartke)  is  another 
step  in  congre^ional  control  over  funds 
that  can  be  usefl  in  CBW  efforts. 

It  would  restrict  the  reprograming  of 
funds  from  other  programs  into  CBW  I 
am  not  awarelthat  so-called  backdoor 
financing  of  qBW  is  presently  taking 
place,  Mr.  President,  but  with  the  adop- 
tion of  this  section  we  would  assure  that 
ft  doeS'ftot. 

In  summary  this  amendment  wUl 
serve  the  obvious  public  need  to  better 
know  and  understand  our  chemical  and 
biological  progrfams. 

It  will  providd  in-depth  information  to 
the  Congress  in  |ts  continuing  considera- 
tion of  this  broai.  complex,  and  frequent- 
ly distasteful  mitter. 

And  it  comeJ  directly  to  grips  with 
those  incidents  I  that  have  so  disturbed 
the  Nation  recently— the  severe  Ulness 
of  two  dozen  C$W  workers  in  Okinawa 
the  death  of  thei  sheep  at  Dugway.  Utah. 
and    the   dangek   inherent   in   moving 
deadly  CBW  agents  across  the  country. 
I  conclude.  M<.  President,  by  pledging 
my  determination  to  make  the  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  program  a  prin- 
cipal item  on  the  agenda  of  the  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  during  the 
coming  year. 

We  will  want  to  examine  in  detail 
every  facet  of  the  program. 

We  will  be  brijfed  by  a  full  range  of 
scientists  and  otiier  experts  and  receive 
pertinent  material  from  them. 

We  will  want  to  hear  from  other 
Members  of  the  i  lenate  who  have  a  par- 
ticular interest  in  CBW. 

And  we  will  want  to  survey  the  effects 
of  the  actions  proposed  in  this  amend- 
ment and  in  othur  sections  of  the  cui-- 
rent  authorizatior  i  bill. 

In  short,  when  we  return  next  year  to 
consider  the  1971  version  of  the  author- 
ization bill  I  sin(erely  believe  that  the 
recommendations  we  will  make  will  en- 
able the  Senate  io  meet  problems  that 
may  still  exist  in  this  program. 

In  the  interiiQ,  Mr.  President  I 
strongly  urge  the  a  doption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDIl^G  OFFICER  Who 
.vields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President  under 
the  agreement,  who  controls  time' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  mi- 
nority leader  and  ;he  majority  leader  or 
their  designee. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Ml   President,  how  much 


time  does  the  Senator  from  New  York 
desire? 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  begin  my  formal  remarks  I  wish  to  offer 
my  commendations  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

I  would  dike  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  a  question  to  make  sure 
a  technical  correction  has  been  made  in 
the  amendment.  I  refer  to  page  4  line  22 
of  amendment  131. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Is  the  Senator  re- 
ferring to  the  technical  amendments  I 
offered  this  morning  to  the  original 
amendment? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes.  I  refer  to  that 
point  where  reference  is  made  to  "lethal 
chemical  agents,  disease-producing  bio- 
logical micro-organisms,  or  biological 
toxins."  It  was  m.  understanding  there 
might  be  some  misinterpretation  here  be- 
cause of  the  words  which  should  read  "or 
any  other." 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
fer to  page  4,  line  22.  where  the  amend- 
ment reads,  "None  of  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  this  or  any 
other  act  shall  be  used  for  the  open-air 
testing  of  lethal  chemical  agents,  disease- 
producing  biological  micro-organisms  or 
biological  toxins"? 
What  is  the  question? 
Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  the  way  the 
amendment  reads? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  is  the  way  the 
amendment  reads  at  the  present  time 
Mr.  GOODELL.  I  simply  wanted  to 
clarify  that  point.  I  think  it  is  a  crucial 
point.  We  are  requiring  this  procedure  of 
lethal  chemical  agents  that  are  tested 
and  all  disease-producing  biological 
micro-organisms,  or  biological  toxins  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
omnibus  anti-CBW  amendment  we  are 
presenting  here  today  represents  an  im- 
portant break  with  secrecy  over  chemi- 
cal and  biological  weapons.  It  is  a  modest 
measure  to  check  the  vast  destruction 
potential  of  our  CBW  arsenal.  Still,  it 
is  a  significant  measure. 

It  is  significant  for  it  opens  up  the 
secrecy  which  has  cloaked  the  spiraling 
gas  and  germ  weapons  program  It 
checks  the  weapons  spiral.  It  minimizes 
international  repercussions  over  CBW  It 
provides  for  public  health  and  safety  by 
guarding  against  the  perils  in  transport 
storage,  and  disposal  of  CBW.  It  puts  up 
a  barrier  to  future  outdoor  testing  of 
CBW.  It  encourages  congressional  re- 
view. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Aimed  Services  has  called 
this  omnibus  anti-CBW  amendment  a 
solid  start  on  the  problem,  and  he  is 
quite  certainly  right. 

I  should  like  to  commend  Senator 
STENNIS  and  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  taking  the  first 
major  step  in  controlling  the  CBW  pro- 
gram. The  committee  cut  $16  million 
from  the  Pentagon's  request  for  funds 
earmarked   for   research   and   develop- 
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ment  on  offensive  lethal  chemical  and 
biological  weapons.  This  significant  step 
has  set  in  motion  other  steps  to  control 
the  CBW  program. 

I  would  like  to  start  today  by  consider- 
ing open-air  testing  of  deadly  gas  and 
disease-producing   germs.    It   was   with 
great  reluctance  that  I  agreed  to  modify 
the  "flat  ban"  amendment  originally  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin   (Mr.   Nelson)    and   myself.   A   flat 
ban    on    outdoor    CBW    testing    would 
eliminate  the  threat  that  a  test  cloud  of 
deadly  gas  and  germs  might  drift  from 
the  test  site  to  our  cities  and  towns.  The 
moratorium  postpones  but  does  not  elim- 
inate this  threat.  We  felt  we  could  make 
a  significant  step  forward  at  this  time 
On  the  assurance  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  that  his  subcommittee 
was  going  to  look  intensively  at  this  en- 
tire program  we  have  great  confidence 
he  will  do  so  and  that  we  can  move  for- 
ward in  the  future  with  greater  restric- 
tions consistent  with  national  security 
-There  are  pluses  and  minuses  in  the 
test  ban  revision.  The  minus  side  leaves 
the  option  open  for  future  tests    The 
plus  side  puts  congressional  control  over 
^  testing.  The  burden  of  proof  is  on  the 
Pentagon  if  any  further  tests  are  to  take 
place  due  to  national  security.  I  believe 
there  is  agreement  here  today  that  no 
longer  will  these  tests  take  place  on  a 
routine  basis.  There  must  be  a  high-level 
determination  that  such  tests  are  directly 
involved  with  the  national  security  That 
determination  must  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  under  guidelines  pre- 
scribed by  the  President  and  must  be 
agreed  to  by  the  Surgeon  General  with 
reference  to  the  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

It  is  my  view  that  it  should  be  unnec- 
essary in  the  future  for  us  to  engage  in 
any  outdoor  testing,  but  we  do  leave 
the  door  open  for  the  very  unusual— 
and  I  emphasize  very  unusual — situa- 
tion that  might  arise  in  the  national  se- 
curity. 

While  we  are  studying  this  problem  in 
the  next  year,  such  tests  might  take  place 
under  very  careful  regulations  and  safe- 
guards. The  burden  of  assurance  that 
no  health  hazard  will  result  from  any 
test  rests  with  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General 
In  each  case.  Congress  wiU  have  the  op- 
portunity for  hard  questioning.  On  bal- 
ance, then,  the  moratorium  is  accept- 
able at  this  beginning  stage  of  CBW 
review. 

If  the  moratorium  is  to  be  meaningful 
we  simply  must  be  guided  by  the  princi- 
ple that  the  security  of  this  Nation  be- 
gins with  the  health  and  safety  of  our 
people.  PenUgon  requests  based  on  na- 
tional security  simply  must  be   viewed 
in  this  context.  If  not,  the  moratorium 
on  outdoor  testing  would  be  relatively 
meaningless.  If  CBW  tests  are  requested 
every  effort  must   be  made  to  confine 
them  to  the  laboratory.  This  point  cannot 
be  emphasized  enough.  We  all  know  the 
example  at  Dugway  Proving  Grounds  in 
Utah  where  thousands   of   sheep    were 
kiUed.  Had  the  wind  shifted  farther  a 
large  city  in  the  United  States  would 
have  been  engulfed  by  deadly  nerve  gas, 
VX— odorless  and  colorless.  What  a  dis- 
aster that  would  have  been.  We  must 
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not  engage  in  such  tests  without  the 
highest  priority  given  the  safety  of  om 
people. 

One  example  sufiQces  to  explain  why 
CBW  testing  should  be  confined  to  the 
laboratory.  It  is  an  example  which  clear- 
ly demonstrates  that  hazards  from  open 
air    tests    of    chemical    and    biological 
weapons  are  not  vague  speculations,  but 
grim  realities.  The  example  is  the  now 
well-known  sheep-killing   accident  last 
year,  caused  by  an  open  air  test  of  VX 
at  the  Army's  Dugway  Proving  Groimds 
in  Utah.  Some  say  that  safety  rules  for 
CBW  testing  are  sufQcient.  Safety  rules, 
they  may  say,  are  enough  to  protect 
against  the  fatal  results  possible  when 
deadly  nerve  gas  is  tested  in  th^air.  Be- 
fore the  sheep-killing  Incident  and  since 
that  time,  the  Army  has  announced  safe- 
ty regulatioafiJ<»-C5W  open  air  testing. 
Are  safety  rules  at  the  test  site  suf- 
ficient for  public  safety?  I  simply  cannot 
accept  that  they  are.  A  freakish  wind 
shift  or  a  poorly  supervised  test  may 
never  occur.  Let  us  consider,  then,  what 
might  otherwise  happen. 

In  the  1968  sheep-killing  incident,  the 
test  at  Dugway  was  to  determine  how 
nerve  gas  VX  distributes  itself  downwind 
5  to  25  miles  per  hour  to  the  northeast. 
This  was  the  information  sought.  Under 
today's  safety  rules  at  Dugway,  the  test 
would  be  limited  to  winds  15  miles  per 
hour.  Even  so,  would  this  prevent  another 
nerve  gas  accident?  Consider  what  hap- 
pened in  the  sheep-killing  incident.  The 
test  started.  The  jet  opened  its  tanks  and 
began  spraying  nerve  gas  over  the  test 
area.  After  a  few  seconds,  the  tanks  were 
to  close  and  the  plane  pull  up.  But  the 
tanks  did  not  close;  the  tanks  stayed 
open.  The  plane  pulled  up  with  nerve 
gas  still  spraying.  Then  over  6,000  sheep 
were  killed. 

Regardless  of  safety  regulations,  field 
testing  of  biologicals  at  Dugway.  has  pro- 
duced land  designated  as  "permanent 
biocontaminated  area." 

What  next  is  in  store  from  such  CBW 
open  air  testing? 
As  we  debate  the  wisdom  of  banning 


tected.  Environment  must  be  preserved. 
All  these  things  must  be  done  regardless 
of  how  slight  the  danger. 

Consider  the  deadly  effect  of  these 
chemical  agents.  Consider  the  vast  de- 
struction potential  of  the  disease-pro- 
ducing biologicals.  Let  us  take  a  look  at 
these  agents  in  deciding  whether  in 
terms  of  public  safety  alone,  we  should 
ban  lethal  CWB  from  being  tested  out- 
doors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  ta- 
ble of  chemical  and  biological  agents, 
together  with  a  table  on  planned  open 
air  testing  at  various  sites  including  the 
site  at  Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah, 
the  Deseret  Test  Center  in  Utah,  and  at 
Edgewood  Arsenal  in  Maryland. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Table  or  Chemical  and  Biological  Agents 

THE   CHEMICAL   AGENTS 

Nerve  gases 

GB :  An  odorless,  colorless,  volatile  gas  that 
can  kill  in  minutes  In  dosages  of  1  milligram , 
approximately  1/50  of  a  drop.  In  the  U.8. 
arsenal  since  the  late  l940's,  it  is  also  known 
as  Sarin.  The  gas  kills  by  paralyzing  the 
nervous  system. 

VX:  Another  odorless  gas  that,  unUke  OB, 
does  not  evaporate  rapidly  or  freeze  at  nor- 
mal temperatures.  Becaxose  of  its  low  vola- 
tility. It  Is  effective  for  a  longer  period  of 
time.  VX  also  Is  capable  of  killing  in  1  milli- 
gram doses  and,  like  GB,  paralyzes  the  nerv- 
ous system  in  minutes. 

Incapacitating  agents 

BZ:  A  gas  that  Is  either  a  psychochemlcal 
or  a  strong  anesthetic  which  can  produce 
temporary  paralysis,  blindness,  or  deafness 
in  Its  victims.  BZ  has  also  been  known  to 
cause  maniacal  behavior.  Its  precise  makeup 
Is  secret. 

Riot  control  gases 

CN :  A  non-lethal  gas  with  a  deceptive,  fra- 
grant odor  similar  to  apple  blossoms.  The 
agent,  now  In  use  In  Vietnam,  Is  a  fast-acting 
tear  gas  that  also  acts  as  an  Irritant  to  the 
upper  respiratory  system. 

CS:  An  Improved,  more  toxic  tear  gas  that 
quickly  causes  tearing,  coughing,  breathing 
difficulty,  and  chest  tightness.  Can  tempo- 
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disease-producing  bacteria  or  toxin,  the 
very  testing  of  deadly  nerve  gasses  con- 
tinues. It  is  of  little  comfort  to  me  to 
hear  from  the  Defense  Department  that 
there  are  no  immediate  plans  to  conduct 
outdoor  tests  of  lethal  biological  agents. 
It  is  of  little  comfort  that  the  Q-fever 
field  tests  at  Dugway  have  been  com- 
pleted and  now  research  will  shift  to  the 
laboratory  to  evaluate  results. 

While  the  specter  of  future  open  air 
tests  for  disease-producing  bacteria 
hangs  over  us;  while  outdoor  testing  of 
such  deadly  nerve  gasses  as  VX,  Tabim — 
GA — Sarin — GB — and  Soman — GD — 
continues;  when  any  open  air  test  of 
deadly  gas  or  any  disease-producing  bac- 
teria takes  place,  the  issue  of  public  safe- 
ty remains  of  grave  concern. 

If  just  one  accidental  release  of  dead- 
ly nerve  gas  or  disease-producing  bac- 
teria spreads  to  our  cities  and  towns, 
the  toll  in  death  and  sickness  would  be 
indefensible.  Every  precaution  must  be 
taken  to  assure  the  health  and  safety 
of  our  people.  Animals  must  be  pro- 


Heavy  concentrations  caxise  nausea.  It  is  now 
used  in  Vietnam. 


Harassing  agents 

DM:  A  pepper-like  arsenical  gas  that  causes 
headaches,  nausea,  vomiting,  chest  pains  for 
up  to  two  or  three  hours.  It  can  be  lethal  in 
heavy  doses  and  has  been  blamed  for  some 
deaths  since  Its  first  use  in  Vietnam  in  1964. 
DM  is  widely  known  as  adamalte  and  was  used 
in  World  War  I. 

HD:  A  pale  yellow  gas  with  the  odor  of 
garlic,  popularly  known  as  mustard  gas. 
Causes  severe  burns  to  eyes  and  lungs  and 
blisters  skin  after  exposure,  but  onset  of 
symptoms  Is  delayed  from  four  to  six  hours. 
Can  kill  In  heavy  concentrations.  Mustard, 
like  VX,  Is  not  volatile  and  U  usually  effective 
for  days  after  Its  use.  It  caused  one-fourth 
of  the  U.S.  gas  casualties  in  World  War  I. 
De/oliants  and  herbicides 

2,4-D:  A  weed-killing  oompoxmd  known  as 
dlchlorophen-oxyaceUc  acid  th&t  haa  rela- 
tively short  persistence  In  the  soil  and  a  rela- 
tively low  level  of  toxicity  to  man,  if  prop- 
erly dispersed.  Heavlw  concentrations  can 
cause  eye  irritations  and  stomach  upsets, 
howev^.  Dangerous  to  inhale.  Usually  used 
in  Vietnam  along  with  2,4,5-T    (trlchloro- 


phenoxyametlc  acid) ,  which  has  similar— al- 
though somewhat  more  toxic — properties.  Ef- 
fective against  heavy  Junple. 

Cacodyllc  Acid:  An  arsenic-base  compound 
used  against  rice  plants  and  tall  grass.  Strong 
plant  killer  that  gives  quick  results.  One  seri- 
ous restriction  on  its  use  is  the  possibility 
that  heavy  concentrations  will  cause  arseni- 
cal poisoning  m  humans.  Widely  used  In 
Vietnam.  It  Is  composed  of  54.29  per  cent 
arsenic. 

BIOLOGICAL  AGENTS 

Anthrax:  An  acute  bacterial  disease  that 
Is  usually  fatal  If  untreated  when  It  attacks 
the  lungs  (pulmonary  anthrax) .  Death  can 
result  m  twenty-foiu  hours.  Pound  naturally 
In  animals,  which  must  be  burled  or  burned 
to  prevent  contamination.  Symptoms  include 
high  fever,  hard  breathing,  and  collapse.  Also 
known  as  woolsorters'  disease. 

Brucellosis:  Bacterial  disease  usually  found 
in  cattle,  goats,  and  pigs.  Marked  by  high 
fever  and  chills  In  humans.  Also  known  as 
undulant  fever.  Fatal  In  up  to  5  per  cent  of 
untreated  cases.  Symptoms  can  linger  for 
months. 

Encephalomyelitis:  Highly  infectious  viral 
disease  that  appears  in  many  forms  and 
gradations:  It  can  be  simply  debilitating  or 
fatal.  Venezuelan  equine  encephalomyelitis 
(VEE)  kills  less  than  1  per  cent  of  Its  victims 
and  lasts  as  few  as  three  days;  Eastern  equine 
encephalomyelitis  (EEE)  U  fatal  about  5  per 
cent  of  the  time.  If  untreated,  and  can  seri- 
ously cripple  the  central  nervoxis  system  of 
survivors. 

Plague:  Acute,  usually  fatal,  highly  Infec- 
tious bacterial  disease  of  wild  rodents  found 
in  two  forms — bubonic  and  pneumonic. 
Sypmptoms  of  bubonlc^lague  Include  small 
hemorrhages,  and  the  black  spots  that  led  the 
disease  to  be  commonly  known  as  the  "black 
death"  during  the  massive  epidemics  of  the 
past.  Pneumonic  plague  is  highly  Infectious 
because  It  Is  spread  from  man  to  man  via 
coughing.  Symptoms  Include,  fever,  chills, 
rapid  pulse  and  breathing,  mental  dullness, 
coated  tongue,  and  red  eyes. 

Psittacosis.-  Viral  Infection  In  birds  that  is 
transmissible  to  man.  with  symptoms  of  high 
fever,  mviscle  ache,  and  disorientation.  Dis- 
ease can  be  mild,  and  last  less  than  a  week, 
or  can  cavise  death  In  upwards  of  40  per  cent 
of  those  afflicted.  Complete  convalescence 
may  take  months. 

Q-fever:  Acute,  rarely  fatal  rickettsial  dis- 
ease usually  found  in  ticks,  but  also  found  in 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  some  wild  animals. 
The  Q-fever  organism  can  remain  alive  and 
infectious  In  dry  areas  for  years.  Rarely  fatal 
but  the  resulting  fever  may  last  up  to  three 
months. 

Rift  Valley  Fever:  Viral  infection  of  sheep, 
cattle,  and  other  animals  that  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  humans,  usually  to  the  male. 
Symptoms  Include  nausea,  chills,  headaches, 
and  pains,  but  the  disease  Is  mild:  despite 
the  severity  of  symptoms  deaths  are  rare  and 
acute  discomfort  lasts  only  a  few  days.  Also 
believed  to  be  more  virulent  among  Asians. 

Rocky  Mountain  Spotted  Fever:  An  acute 
rickettsial  disease  transmitted  to  man  by  the 
tick.  One  of  the  most  severe  of  all  infectious 
diseases.  Can  kill  within  three  days.  Fevers 
range  up  to  105  degrees  P.  Often  found  In 
northwestern  United  States,  but  susceptibil- 
ity to  the  disease  in  general.  Highly  respon- 
sive to  treatment. 

Tularemia:  A  bacterial  disease  marked  by 
high  fever,  chills,  pains,  and  weakness.  Acute 
period  can  last  two  to  three  weeks.  Sometimes 
causes  ulcers  In  mouth  or  eyes,  which  mul- 
tiply. Untreated,  Its  mortaUty  rate  Is  between 
5  and  8  per  cent.  Highly  Infectious,  and 
usually  found  In  animals,  fowls,  and  ticks. 
Also  known  as  rabbit  fever. 

Source:  Chemical  and  Biological  Warfare, 
America's  Hidden  Arsenal,  by  Seymour  H. 
Hersh  (Doubleday  Co.  1969) . 
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AffiM        A(«irt  fmadiit 


QumtHy 


6B 
GB 
GB 
GB 


1  nutid  p«r  Irial  (5  triibX 

"iV V '  ''*""  f"  <'i*Ut  IrtilfX 

i.s  poands  per  roond 1  rcurd  jei  1tijl(3  IrUsX 

1  wiinil  pef  IrW  0  tritS^ 


A|ent  amount 


Quantity 


M55  rodi«« GB 

Spriv  boom  (truck).. .1"""  GB 
8-)nch  howitzer  shel  VX 

Spray  boom  (trnck)....        VX 


-;-■-- 1  niand  p«r  trial (4  trials) 

2  laHons  ft  trial 3  trials. 

H)^pounds  par  roond...  1  rcurd  par  trail  (5  trials! 
2  gaUoRs  per  trail 2  trials. 
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Afant 


Agent  quantity  per 
Item 


Ngmbcrol 

items  to  be 

tested 


"^al))-^*''  *'*"'"'  "'  '*'  ^°''***^  frmint  Ground, 
United  States  Army; 

fool  reieasa. VX 

'.'.'.'.  GB 


15.4  peunda. 


GB 


IBS  rocket  wei  ^ead" "."''"'""" jb 

k*23  land  mine,, '  '        yv 

Test  fiilure,  jnund  telVase '."."" VX 

Test  fiilure,  gruund  release'.  J HD 

155-milhmeler  »tiefl,  (round  release! 60 

lest  fijture,  grdund  release'  ""  GA 


United  States  Navy: 

Bom  Met . 

Defense  system 


llirifc-rS!2L'P*?  :hallenge,  ground  relMiiV  GBorVX  ..      do 
UwtwIStites  Air  Foce:  BlU- 19  bomblet GB  


Item 


10  pounds.. 

do....: 

12.5  pound. 
1.2  pourds. 


G-type        3  pounds. 


4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
3 
3 
10 
16 

6 
3 
4 


Item 


A|Ml 


Agent  quantity  per 
item 


Number  ol 

items  to  be 

(•sted 


Edgewood  Arsenal.  Md.— all  Army: 

155  mm  shell,  ground  release'  VX 

Testhiture ~[[[[^  EA  1356 


Oo. 


GB 


E139  iMmblet (EdDtw'C.IIimil"! GB 

M23  Land  mine  *  *"  VY 

E139  bomblet l\ll[[[["~] gA 

GB 

GD 

Test  munition SJ? 

FoftMcClellan,  Ala:J        

HO 
HO 
HO 
HO 
HO 
HO 
GB 
VX 
VX 


6.5  pounds. 
100  grams.. 
Mirams... 


10  pouRdi. 


Bulk  agent,  poured  on  a  suitable  surface  lor 
detection  and  decontamination  exercises. 


2  gallons 

1  galton 

160centimeten... 

120  centimeters... 
80  centimeters.... 
40  centimeters.." 

42  centimeters 

42  centimeters . 

42  centimeters..!. 


'8 
>24 
120 

1 

3 
>14 

8 
»30 

2 

1 
5 
1 
1 
6 
5 
<i 

5 
I 
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Heighlof 
release 


Agent 


Agent  quantity 
per  Item 


Pwerat  Test  Center,  Ut8l«(Du(way 
Provng  Gtodnd): 

United  Slates  Na»y :  V  Bomblet Ground  VX 

United  States  Army:  [  ** 

55-galk)n  drum— i»rtable  water do GB 

HO 

M2XR..     I j[5 

155  MI2I  proiectie..  rr 

155  M121  projectSe.         « 

155  M121  proiectjie ha 

155  M121  proiectiie vX 

4J-M1CII  roortar.i '.Gni'nif"::  HO 

155 1 fig  « 

M23  Land  mine  J  ~  yv 

M56  Warhead  (MB  rocket) en 

United  States  Air  Forii;  " ^" 

Test  fixture 1 Ground 


1  pound. 


Lass  than  2 
pouiMta. 


Quantity 

ol  item 

to  be 

tested 


Item 


Height  ol 
reieasa 


Agent 


Agent  quantity 
per  Item 


Quantity 

ol  item 

to  be 

tested 


6  poands 

a  to  14  pwRds.' 


75 

28 

28 

6 

6 

148 


30 

.12 

10 


Edgewood  Arsenal,  Md.  (All  Army  tesU)- 

155  Howitzer  shell Ground...      VX 

T*"""*"" do EA1356 

S? 10 EA1356 

LW |4q  pp 

E139  bomblet  (EOortMt)".".'.";: gB 

Test  bomblet '".ilQ VX 

M23  land  mine '_[[ "    " yy 

155  Howitzer  canister."! do VX 

J."'  sPfay li'metif::::  GA 

f"i<"' GB 

GO 
VX 

£139  bomblet gp 


6.5  pounds. 
100  grams.. 
11  pounds.. 
50  grams... 


1  pound.. 


3  pounds... 
1.3  pounds. 
1.3  pounds. 
1.3  pounds. 
10  pounds.. 


7 

24 
3 

20 
1 
8 
3 
9 

16 
8 

16 
2 
4 
8 


HD 


8  pounds. 


1  ^^k"**  '*'''^"  •"  slitically  detonated  or  functioned. 

«  To  be  conducted  this  iuarter  or  neit  quarter,  depending 

•  Chemica,  agent  decontmination  and  detection  exercises 

Specialists  in  techniques  ti  these  operations.  The  specialistra 

divisions  and  decontamin^ion  teams  (-"".loiisis  a 

Source:  Subcommittee  in  Conservation  and  Natura.  Resou 
Operations.  U.S.  House  ol  %presentaUves. 

Mr.  GOODELlJ.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
suppose  that  VX  again  escaped  from  a 
testing  site.  Sup|)ose  Instead  of  drift- 
ing to  a  field  ofi  stieep,  the  nerve  gas 
|>r  town  of  people.  The 
VX  is  colorless  and 
ction  required  against 
.  effect  is  a  gas  mask 

and  protective  clbthing.  First  aid  sug- 
gested is  atropine^  What  chances  under 
these  circumstani:es  would  our  r>eople 
have  of  surviving  r 

A  ban  on  outdoor  testing  of  lethal 
chemical  agents,  including  VX.  would 
preveiit  such  circuinstances  from  arising. 
I  simply  cannjot  accept  accidental 
death,  contaminated  land,  and  the  spread 
of  disease  as  a  price  for  adding  still 
more  to  the  already  vast  offensive  capa- 
bility of  our  CBW  Itrsenal. 
^^- /resident,  oi  Saturday,  Secretary 
'^-'-     -  '    .   -  g^j^  j^^j.  ^  Chemical 


on  availability  ol  lacilities. 

are  conducted  to  tram  chemical 

re  subsequently  assigned  to  Army 

rces,  Comraitfee  on  Government 


f»n  iSn  NM   I?  B^"^*'  between  Representative  Henry  Reuss,  chairman  of  the  House  Conserva- 
Mih.  Jh!^'?"'  '^*»'"^"  Subcommittee  and  Army  Secretary  Stanley  Resor  give  some  idea 
lh^^„.^^'?*H??*"?'''«f''°' '=''*'"'"' '8e"'5-''«:'"ding  nerve  gas.  *  *  '"" 

u      ■^i'^^"'''*''  ''^^  ^^"^^  ''sts  item-by-item  outdoor  teslin"  tor  the  oeriodi  Marrh  nw;a  in 
May  1969  at  Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah:  April  irjune    969  at  olserl    Te,l  C^^^^^ 
SenSJn'h^r'ra^'n""""'  ^'t'^^.v''  "«^*'~<'  *"«""'•  «"•:  a*d  a   FoSelllan  Ala    jt^,  to 
Al»nTl  Md  *'  "  "*"'*'  ^"'  ^'"'^''  "^^  <°''««»y  P""'"«  Ground.  Utah)  and'at  'jgewood 


drifted  to  a  city 
deadly  nerve  ga^ 
odorless.  The  prot 
Its  very  rapid  fat 


of  Defense  Laird 


warfare  deterrent  and  a  biological  re- 
search program  are  essential  to  national 
seciulty.  He  said  that  research  and  test- 
ing of  CBW  agents  should  continue. 

If  I  rightly  understand,  we  can  expect 
Pentagon  requests  to  break  the  proposed 
"moratorium"  on  CBW  open  air  tests. 
If  such  Pentagon  requests  be  made  and 
agreed  to,  I  fear  we  will  be  back  again 
where  we  started.  That  is,  we  will  be 
back  with  peril  to  the  public  health  and 
perU  from  a  spirallng  CBW  program. 

Mr.  President,  why,  in  view  of  the  nu- 
clear, and  other  deterrents,  are  chemical 
warfare  deterrence  and  an  offensive  bio- 
logical research  program  essential  to  na- 
tional security? 

To  date,  research  in  biological  war- 
fare has  already  produced  biological  war- 
heads for  the  Sergeant;  research  has 
brought  germ  warfare  to  the  missile  age. 

Chemical  deterrence  has  also  found 
shelter  in  the  Sergeant.  Still,  we  are  told 


by  the  Pentagon  that  research  and  test- 
ing should  continue. 

What  are  we  really  contributing  to 
when  we  stockpile  munitions  filled  with 
lethal  gas  and  disease-producing  bac- 
teria? Do  we  not  contribute  to  that  eerie 
sense  of  doomsday?  What  do  we  mean 
to  accomplish  with  gas  and  germ  weap- 
ons? To  prevent  use?  But  what  if  the 
net  result  is  to  proliferate  use? 

Mr.  President,  anything  so  infamous 
as  germ  warfare  should  be  deterred  ulti- 
mately by  eliminating  germ  weapons. 
Some  will  say  that  this  is  a  dream.  Some 
will  say  that  it  cannot  be  achieved.  I 
cannot  accept  this  reasoning  to  justify 
germ  weapons.  Today,  I  ctOl  for  the  day 
when  we  will  dismantle  our  germ  arsenal. 
I  look  forward  to  the  day,  when  the 
United  States  wiU  eliminate  the  means 
by  which  civilizations  of  the  world  could 
plunge  into  the  abyss  of  epidemic  and 
mass  death.  I  urge  today,  that  we  fight 
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germs  with  medicine;  not  with  germ 
weapons.  Medical  protection  against 
germs  is  reasonable,  it  is  sane.  To  pro- 
tect against  germs  with  germ  weapons  is 
folly ;  it  is  madness. 

Deterrence  with  defensive  equipment, 
such  as  gas  masks  and  vaccines,  is  more 
reasonable  than  the  deterrence  offered 
by  military  science  and  by  hardware 
which  places  gas  and  germs  in  grenades 
and  in  nuclear  warheads.  Deterrence 
with  defensive  equipment  has  the  added 
advantage  of  beneficial  "spin-offs"  for 
peacetime  medical  applications  gained 
by  gas  and  germ  research.  It  is  still  un- 
clear to  me  why  medical  research  of  this 
kind  is  done  by  the  Defense  Department 
when  such  research  can  be  done  by  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

Deterrence  with  weapons  has  the  neg- 
ative side  effect  of  arms  race  competition 
with  other  nations  or  indeed,  with  our 
own  self.  Unilateral  armament  may  be 
the  net  effect,  or  perhaps  is  the  goal  of 
our  CBW  program.  Still,  we  cannot 
ignore  our  contributions  to  proliferation 
of  CBW  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  how  does  our  national 
security  benefit  from  CBW  proliferation? 
We  have  spent  years  to  check  nuclear 
proliferation  to  nonnuclear  nations.  If 
we  succeed  in  nuclear  nonproliferation, 
then  few  nations  will  pose  a  nuclear 
threat  to  the  cities  of  this  country. 
Chemical  and  biological  weapons  are  a 
way  that  many  nations  can  threaten  our 
cities. 

Do  we  and  should  we  encourage  for- 
eign nations  to  build  up  gas  and  germ 
weapons  as  a  deterrent  to  a  potential 
enemy?  Should  we  train  foreign  oCQcers 
in  gas  and  germ  warfare?  Should  we  have 
CBW  courses  at  Fort  McClellan  and  in- 
vite foreign  oflQcers  to  attend? 

Mr.  President,  many  people  are  un- 
aware that  in  the  past  20  years,  con- 
cerning CBW,  and  prior  to  1951,  we  even 
had  a  foreign  oflBcer  training  program 
which  trained  military  oflBcers  from 
Egypt  and  Yugoslavia  in  the  use  of  chem- 
ical and  biological  agents.  It  has  been 
charged  that,  subsequent  to  that  time, 
Egypt  used  deadly  gases  in  Yemen.  We 
have  a  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
this  tragic  development  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  >■ 

Some  35  nations  have  received  foreign 
officer  training  in  how  to  use  CBW  weap- 
ons. This  is  truly  a  significant  nmg  up 
the  balance-of-terror  ladder  for  the 
world,  because  chemical  and  biological 
agents  can  be  produced  cheaply  by 
countries  with  very  small  resources. 

Unlike  nuclear  weapons,  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  which  can  wipe  out 
mankind  can  be  produced  by  small 
countries.  We  must  move  forward — cer- 
tainly our  country  must — and  should  not 
be  a  party  to  escalating  an  arms  race  in 
this  area  of  CBW. 

Certainly  it  is  difficult  to  look  back  at 
different  coxmtries'  activities  in  the  past 
20  years  with  any  confidence  that  we 
have  done  anytliing  but  contribute  to 
greater  escalation. 

It  is  particularly  distressing  to  me  that 
our  CBW  program  includes  a  foreign 
officer  training  program  in  CBW.  The 
Army  offers  two  courses  in  CBW  open  to 
foreign  officers  at  Fort  McClellan.  One 
course  is  for  a  period  of  9  weeks.  The 


other  is  for  a  period  of  9  months.  Since 
1951,  the  Pentagon  haa  provided  CBW 
training  to  officers  from  over  35  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
charts  showing  the  coimtries  which  have 
participated  in  the  Army's  CBW  train- 
ing program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ARMY'S  CBW  FOREIGN  OFFICER  TRAINING  PROGRAM- 
PARTICIPATING  COUNTRY  LIST,  FROM  1951  TO  PRESENT 

FOREIGN  OFFICERS  TRAINING  PROGRAM— 
9  WEEK  COURSE 

Fiscal  year— 


1969 


1970 


Japan 

Korea 

Philippines. 
Taiwan, 


Thailand 

South  Vietnam. 

Iran 

Lebanon 

Pakistan 

Saudi  Arabia... 
Fran 


a  nee. 


Germany. 
Greece... 
Italy 


Netherlands.. 

Norway 

Spain. 


Sweden 

United  Kingdom. 

Yugoslavia 

Canada 

Argentina 

Mexico -. 

Australia 


Source:  Department  ol  Defense 
FOREIGN  OFFICERS  TRAINING  PROGRAM— 36  WEEK  COURSE 


Fiscal  year 


1969 


1970 


Australia 

Japan. 

Korea 

Philippines 

Taiwan 

Thailand 

South  Vietnam. 
Iran 


Iraq 

Jordan 

Lebanon 

Pakistan 

Egypt' 

Austria 

Denmark... 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Norway 

Switzerland. 

Turkey 

Yugoslavia!. 

Canada 

Argentina... 

Brazil 

Venezuela.., 
Israel 


1  Terminated  since  early  1950's. 
Source:  Department  ol  Delense. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  officers 
have  come  here  to  lesirn  about  CBW. 
They  have  come  from  Europe,  frwn  Latin 
America,  from  the  middle  East  and  from 
Southesist  Asia.  This  year,  emphasis  has 
been  given  to  training  officers  from  Viet- 
nam, Thailand,  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  the 
Philippines. 

I  am  concerned  that  such  training  of 
foreign  officers  could  inspire  an  appe- 
tite for  acquisition  of   these  insidious 


weapons  of  war.  I  am  disturbed  that 
knowledge  and  acquisition  of  CBW  could 
propel  nations  of  the  world  to  use  CBW 
in  war.  Have  we  learned  nothing  from 
Yemen?  Indeed,  sharp  review  of  this 
foreign  officers  training  program  in  CBW 
is  long  overdue. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  make  a  complete  review  of 
this  aspect  of  the  CBW  program.  The 
question  to  be  faced  is  whether  these 
study  coiu"ses  should  be  continued  or 
abandoned  in  the  name  of  reason. 

If  we  fail  to  halt  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  spread  and  build-up 
now,  what  will  be  in  store  for  future  gen- 
erations? While  we  now  pause  on  the 
present  rung  of  the  CBW  balance-of-ter- 
ror ladder,  we  see  that  we  are  in  a  near 
perfect  model  of  weapons  escalation.  If 
we  have  "overkill"  in  nuclear  weapons; 
we  have  "superklll"  in  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons.  If  the  Pentagon  has 
asked  us  to  deploy  an  ABM  for  defense 
against  nuclear  attack,  it  is  just  a  matter 
of  time  that  the  Pentagon  will  ask  us  for 
fimds  to  deploy  an  ACBM,  an  anti-chem- 
ical and  biological  monitoring  system? 

We  simply  must  guard  against  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  very  existence  of 
chemical  and  germ  weapons.  There  is 
danger  in  any  outdoor  testing  of  lethal 
gas  and  any  disease -producing  bacteria 
and  toxin.  There  is  danger  in  CBW  esca- 
lation and  proliferation.  There  is  danger 
in  the  use  of  gas  and  germs  in  warfare. 

Today,  we  can  start  to  check  the 
dangers  posed  by  CBW  by  acting  favor- 
ably on  the  omnibus  anti-CBW  amend- 
ment. We  can  begin  today  with  what 
promises  to  be  a  very  long  and  difficult 
road  to  additional  review  and  further 
control  of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons both  in  this  country  and  throughout 
the  world.  ^ 

Yet  to  be  done  is  a  review  by  the  whole 
Congress  of  many  general  areas  of 
inquiry : 

Why  do  we  have  a  gas  and  germ  ar- 
senal? Is  the  Pentagon's  retaliation  in 
kind  a  valid  justification  given  the  nu- 
clear deterrent? 

How  does  our  CBW  program  contrib- 
ute to  the  proliferation  of  CBW  through- 
out the  world? 

What  is  the  U.S.  policy  on  use  of  these 
weapons  in  combat? 

What  steps  are  the  United  States  will- 
ing to  take  in  CBW  arms  control? 

Let  us  give  deep  consideration  to  the 
grave  moral  issues  wtilch  arise  when  we 
stockpile  mtmitions  filled  with  lethal  gas 
and  disease-producing  bacteria.  Let  us 
think  deeply  on  this  as  we  move  further 
in  our  review  of  CBW  from  the  stand- 
points of  deterrence,  proliferation,  use 
in  combat,  and  targets  for  farther  dis- 
armament. 

More  steps  can  be  taken  to  control 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  These 
include : 

Presentation  of  the  Geneva  Protocol 
by  the  President  to  the  Senate  for  rati- 
fication. The  United  States  signed,  but 
never  ratified,  the  1925  Protocol  outlaw- 
ing use  of  gas  and  germs  in  war. 

A  report  by  a  nongovernmental  Scien- 
tific and  Medical  Advisory  Committee  on 
CBW.  This  report  could  focus  on  scien- 
tific, medical,  and  arms-control  aspects 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  The 
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report  should  be  presented  to  both  the 
President  andi  to  Congress.  Paralleled 
with  congressional  examination  and  that 
of  the  National  Security  Council  such  a 
report  could  be  an  important  contribu- 
tion in  options  If  or  charting  a  long-range 
course  of  actioh  on  gas  and  germ  weap- 
ons. 

These  are  so^ie  more  steps  we  can  take 
to  control  CBW  In  addition  to  the  omni- 
bus antl-CBW  amendment  we  are  con- 
sidering today. 

J^ii  P^esldenk.  I  am  not  completely 
satisfied  with  |the  compromise  but  I 
think  it  is  a  significant  breakthrough. 

I  want  to  ccknmend  particularly  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
for  his  cooperation  in  working  with  me 
and  others  in  developing  these  amend- 
ments, particularly  the  three  originally 
cosponsored  by  lus.  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  his  coritlnuing  concern  and  in- 
terest In  this  ar^a,  and  for  his  coopera- 
tion in  workink  out  the  amendment 
which  we  expect  will  be  carried  through 
In  conference  and  not  diluted  further 

♦^o' ***^^^*'^^-  ^''-  President.  wUI 
t«e  Senator  frckn  Wisconsin  yield  me 
1  minute? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Ur.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  to  rtie? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pour  min- 
utes remain  to  I  he  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  NeJw  Hampshire 

The  PRESmmG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
for  1  minute.         I 

Mr.  McINTYliE.  Mr.  President  I 
should  Uke  to  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  commend  him  for 
the  fine  work  he  has  done  in  this  area 
of  CBW.  and  to  c<immend  also  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  fMr.  Nelson)  and 
others,  and  their  staffs,  for  their  close 
cooperation  and  tie  nne  work  they  have 
done  in  trying  to  l  ring  together  and  con- 
solidate the  thin^ng  on  control  matters 
concerning  the  CHW  program. 

To  this  point  I  would  say  that  all  of 
these  Senators  have  cooperated.  The 
compromise  may  not  please  everyone- 
but.  as  the  Seniitor  from  New  York 
stated,  it  represents  a  beginning  of  con- 
trol that  Congress  should  have  over  this 
program. 

Mr.  NELSON.  »[r.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  As 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  along 
with  other  Senators  and  their  staffs  they 
did  a  superb  job  in  working  out  the  com- 
bined amendment. 

I  should  like  to  mention  that  a  num- 
ber of  us  have  oil  ered  amendments  of 
various  kinds  to  (he  budget.  It  is  ap- 
propriate to  menton  that  the  original 
budget  on  January  .4  was  $23,151  660  000 
That  was  reduced  by  Secretary  Laird's 
recommendations  tt  $21,963,060,000  And 
then  through  the  efforts  of  the  chairman 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr  Sten- 
msj  the  budget  w$s  cut  another  almost 
52  biUlon.  down  to  $20,059,500,000. 
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nore  the  fact  that  the  chairman  did  a 
fine  and  conscientious  job. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
news  story  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
yesterday,  Sunday,  Augr  '  10,  1969.  on  a 
statement  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Mr.  Laird,  as  well  as  the  statement  by 
Mr.  Laird  made  on  August  9.  1969  re- 
garding the  CBW  amendment  pending 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
article  and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
IProm  the  Waehlngton  (D.C.)  Post   Aug    10 
19691 
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It  should  not  ga  unnoted  that  the 
chairman  and  his  (ommittee  did  an  ex- 
cellent job  in  reducing  the  budget  The 
fact  that  a  number  of  us  have  other 


amendments  shouk 


not  cause  us  to  ig-. 


CBW  Curb  Kitoorsed  by  Laird 
The  Defense  Department  announced  un- 
expectedly yesterday  that  it  would  support 
efforts  for  strict  congressional  controls  on 
the  testing  and  production  of  chemical  and 
germ  warfare  weapons. 

The  announcement  by  Defense  Secretary 
Melvin  R.  Laird  virtually  insures  Senate  ap- 
proval Monday  of  a  revised  but  stUl  broad 
amendment  drawn  up  by  critics  of  the  Pen- 
tagons  past  activities  In  the  CBW  field  It 
would,  among  other  restrictions,  ban  most 
open  air  testing  of  the  lethal  agents 

If  approved,  the  CBW  amendment  would 
be  the- second  major  victory  for  criUcs  of  the 
Pentagon  since  they  faUed  by  two  votes  last 
week  to  block  initial  deployment  of  the 
Safeguard  anti-ballistic  missile  system. 

The  Senates  liberal  bloc  won  approval 
Thursday  of  a  potenUally  far-reaching 
amendment  that  would  give  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfBce  greater  powers  to  audit  de- 
fense contracts. 

"I  am  in  agreement  with  the  goals  of  the 
(CBW)  amendment,"  Laird  said  yesterday 
in  a  statement  released  by  the  Pentagon. 

"I  believe  this  revised  amendment  will 
allow  us  to  maintain  our  chemical  warfare 
deterrent  and  our  biological  research  pro- 
gram, both  of  which  are  essential  to  na- 
tional security,"  the  statement  said. 

Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  Chair- 
man John  Stennls  (D-Mlss.)  said  Friday  he 
would  probably  support  the  amendment  and 
predicted  its  approval. 

The  compromise  language,  which  the  orig- 
inal supporters— said  would  not  harm  the 
amendment,  would  allow  open  air  testing  of 
CBW  agents  only  when  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense certifled  that  it  was  necessary  fop  na- 
tional security,  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General 
certified  that  it  would  not  be  hazardous  to 
health  or  the  environment  and  congressional 
committees  had  been  notified  In  advance. 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  such  testing 
now.  The  original  amendment  would  have 
flatly  banned  it. 

The  compromise  version  was  worked  out 
Friday  In  a  meeting   between   Dr.   John  S 
Foster.  Pentagon  research  director,  and  Sen 
Thomas  J.  Mclntyre  (D-N.H.).  chairman  of 
an  Armed  Services  subcommittee  that  had 
already  recommended  deletion  of  all  funds 
for  development  of  offensive  CBW  weapons. 
CONCERN    crrED 
Laird  said  that  when  he  took  office  in  Jan- 
uary he  "became  concerned  with  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  our  chemical  warfare 
and  biological  research  programs"  and  "felt 
that  improvements  were  needed  in  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  these  programs." 

One  result  of  this  concern,  he  said  was 
President  Nixon's  directive  in  April  ordering 
the  National  Security  CJouncil  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  CBW  activities. 

"Pending  the  completion  of  the  NSC 
study."  Laird  said.  "I  believe  it  is  prudent 
that  we  act  Jointly  with  Congreas  and  take 
actions,  wherever  possible,  to  Improve  the 
management  and  control  of  chemical  war- 
fare and  biological  research  programs." 

Laird  emphasized  that  research  and  test- 
ing of   CBW  agents  should  continue  even 


though  the  United  States  has  stated  it  would 
use  them  only  in  seU-defense,  because  "fail- 
ure to  maintain  an  effective  chemical  war- 
fare deterrent  would  endanger  national  se- 
curity." 

The  amendment  would  also  require  semi- 
annual reports  to  Congress  on  CBW  spend- 
ing and  would  bar  procurement  of  further 
CBW  delivery  systems.  CBW  activities  found 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  violate  with  in- 
ternational law.  most  shipments  of  CBW 
agents  within  the  United  States  and  trans- 
port to  foreign  countries  without  approval 
of  the  foreign  nation  and  notification  to 
Congress. 

S2.S     Bn,LION     SPENT 

Since  1960,  the  Pentagon  has  spent  about 
•2.5  biUlon  on  CBW  activities  with  Uttle 
congressional  scrutiny  or  pubUc  knowledge 

The  amendment  would  be  attached  to  the 
$20-billlon  military  procurement  bill,  which 
has  been  on  the  Senate  floor  for  five  weeks. 
Nearly  a  dozen  other  amendments  are  await- 
ing action  and  Senate  leaders  said  Friday 
the  bill  would  probably  not  come  to  a  final 
vote  until  September. 

Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  (D-Wis.).  a  sponsor  of 
the  CBW  amendment,  released  this  list  of 
colleges  and  universities  engaged  in  Pentagon 
CBW  contracts: 

■Boston  Univ..  Brooklyn  College,  Buffalo 
Univ.,  Univ.  of  California  at  Berkeley,  Univ 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  Univ.  of  Chicago 
Univ.  of  Connecticut,  Cornell  Univ.,  Delaware 
George  Peabody  College,  George  Washington 
Univ.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  Hah- 
nemann Medical  College,  Harvard,  Univ.  of 
Illinois  at  Urbana,  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Also,  Indiana  Univ.  Foundation,  Iowa  State 
Univ..  Johns  Hopkins,  Kansas  State  Univ 
Univ.  of  Maryland  and  Its  medical  and  denUl 
schools,  Univ.  of  Massachusetts.  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  Univ.  of  Michi- 
gan. Univ.  of  Minnesota,  Univ.  of  North  Caro- 
Una.  Ohio  State  Univ..  Univ.  of  Oklahoma 
Univ.  of  Oregon,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  Univ' 
of  Pittsburgh,  Polytechnic  InsMtute  of 
Brooklyn. 

"Also,  Rutgers.  St.  Louis  Univ.,  Stanford 
Research  Institute,  Univ.  of  Tennessee,  Univ 
of  Texas  at  Austin,  Texas  A&M,  Univ  of  Utah, 
Utah  State  Univ.,  Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia, Univ.  of  Washington,  Washington 
State  Univ.,  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  College 
of  William  and  Mary,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  and 
Tale." 

Memorandum  for  Correspondents,  August  9 
1969 


Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  today 
Issued  the  following  statement  in  response  to 
queries  about  the  DoD  position  on  the  pend- 
ing Mclntyre  amendment. 

On  assuming  the  office  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  January,  I  became  concerned  with 
the  management  and  control  of  our  chemical 
warfare  and  biological  research  programs.  1 
felt  that  improvements  were  needed  in  the 
management  and  control  of  these  programs. 
That  is  why  in  Apru  I  requested  and  the 
President  ordered  a  National  Security  Coimcil 
study  of  these  matters.  This  study  is  in 
progress. 

Pending  the  completion  of  the  NSC  study, 
I  believe  It  is  prudent  that  we  act  Jointly 
with  Congress  and  take  actions,  wherever 
possible,  to  Improve  the  management  and 
control  of  chemical  warfare  and  biological 
research  programs. 

Members  of  my  staff,  principally  Dr.  John  S. 
Poster.  Jr..  Director  of  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, have  been  working  in  recent  days 
with  Senator  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  with  other  members  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  on  a  re- 
vised amendment  to  the  pending  Defense 
Authorization  Bill. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  goals  of  the 
new  amendment,  which  the  Senate  Is  sched- 
uled to  consider  on  Monday. 
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I  believe  this  revised  amendment  will  allow 
v»  to  maintain  ova  <d>«mlcal  warfare  deter- 
rent and  our  biological  research  program 
t>oth  of  which  are  eaeentUl  to  national 
security. 

The  hIstMy  of  the  use  of  lethal  chemical 
warfare  agents  ha«  demonstrated  on  three 
notable  occasions  In  this  country  that  the 
only  time  military  forces  have  used  these 
weapons  is  when  the  opposing  forces  had  no 
immediate  capability  to  deter  or  to  retaliate. 
This  was  true  early  in  World  War  I.  later 
in  Ethopla  and  more  recently  in  Yemen. 
Clearly,  failure  to  maintain  an  effective 
chemcial  warfare  deterrent  would  endanger 
national  security. 

Because  It  would  not  always  be  possible  to 
determine  the  origin  of  attack  by  biological 
agents,  the  deterrent  aspects  of  biological 
research  are  not  as  sharply  defined.  A  con- 
tinued biological  research  program,  however, 
la  vital  on  two  other  major  counts. 

First,  we  must  strengthen  our  protective 
capabilities  in  such  areoji  as  vaccines  and 
therapy. 

Secondly,  we  must  minimize  the  dangers  of 
technological  surprise. 

It  is  Important  that  the  American  people 
be  Informed  of  why  we  must  continue  to 
maintain  our  chemical  deterrent,  conduct 
biological  research,  and  how  we  propose  to 
Improve  the  management  and  control  of  these 
programs. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
full  In  the  Record  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary General  on  ch«nlcal  and  bacterio- 
logical weapons  and  the  effects  of  their 
possible  use. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Letter   or   TRANSMrrrAL 

June  30.  1969. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary-General:  I  have  the 
honour  to  submit  herewith  a  unanimous  re- 
port on  chemical  and  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) weapons  which  was  prepared  in  pxir- 
suance  of  General  Assembly  resolution  2454 
A  (XXIII). 

The  Consultant  Experts  appointed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion were  the  following : 

Dr.  Tlbor  Bakacs,  Professor  of  Hygiene.  Di- 
rector-General of  the  National  Institute  of 
Public  Health.  Budapest. 

Dr.  Hotse  C.  Bartlema,  Head  of  the  Micro- 
biological Department  of  the  Medical-Bio- 
logical Laboratory.  National  Defense  Research 
Org&nlzaUon  TNO,  Rijswljk,  Netherlands. 

Dr.  Ivan  L.  Bennett.  Director  of  the  New 
York  University  Medical  Center  and  Vice- 
President  for  Medical  Affairs.  New  York  Uni- 
versity. New  York. 

Dr.  S.  Bhagavantam,  Scientific  Adviser  to 
the  Minister  of  Defense,  New  Delhi. 

Dr.  Jiri  Pranek,  Director  of  the  Military  In- 
stitute for  Hygiene,  Epidemiology  and  Micro- 
biology, Prague. 

Dr.  Yoslo  Kawaklta,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chlba,  Professor  of  Bacteriology, 
Chiba  City,  Japan. 

M.  Victor  Moulin.  Inginieur  en  chef  de 
I'armement,  Chef  du  Bureau  Difenae  chimi- 
que  et  tiiologique.  Direction  technique  dea 
arviements  terrestres,  Saint  Cloud,  Prance. 

Dr.  M.  K.  McPhail,  Director  of  Chemical 
and  Biological  Defense,  Defense  Chemical, 
Biological  and  Radiation  Laboratories,  De- 
fense Research  Board,  Ottawa. 

Academician  O.  A.  Reutov,  P*rofes8or  of 
Chemistry  at  the  Moscow  State  University, 
Moscow. 


Dr.  Oulllermo  Soberon,  Director,  Institute 
de  Investtgaciones  Biomedicas,  Universidad 
Nacional  Autonoma  de  Mexico,  Mexico  City. 
Dr.  Lars-Erik  Tammelln,  Chief  of  Depart- 
ment for  Medicine  and  Chemistry,  Research 
Institute  for  National  Defense,  Stockholm. 

Dr.  Berhane  Teoume-Leesane,  Medical  Co- 
Director  and  Head  of  Department  of  Viruses 
and  Rickettsiae.  Imperial  Central  Laboratory 
and   Research  Institute,   Addis  Ababa. 

Colonel  Zblgnlew  2k)ltow8kl,  Professor  of 
Medicine,  Epidemiologist  and  Scientific  Ad- 
viser to  the  Ministry  of  National  Defense, 
Warsaw. 

Sir  Solly  Zuckerman,  Chief  Scientific  Ad- 
viser to  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Professor  Emeritus,  University  of  Bir- 
mingham. 

The  report  was  drafted  during  sessions 
held  in  Geneva  t>etween  20  and  24  January 
and  between  16  and  29  April,  and  finalized 
at  meetings  held  in  New  York  between  2  and 
14  June  1969. 

The  Group  of  Consultant  Experts  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  assistance  they  received 
from  the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
Food  smd  Agriculture  Organization,  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Pugwash  Conference  on  Science  and  World 
Affairs  (Pugwash)  and  the  International  In- 
stitute for  Peace  and  Confilct  Research 
(8IPRI),  all  ot  which  submitted  valuable  In- 
formation and  material  for  the  purposes  of 
the  study. 

The  Group  of  Consultant  Experts  also  wish 
to  express  their  gratitude  for  the  valuable 
assistance  they  received  from  members  of 
the  United  Nations  Secretariat. 

I  have  been  requested  by  the  Group  of 
Consultant  Experts,  as  their  Chairman,  to 
submit  their  unanimous  report  to  you  on 
their  behalf. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Wn^LiAM  Epstein, 
Chairman,  Group  of  Consultant  Experts 
on  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  {Bio- 
logical) Weapons. 

Question  or  General  and  Complete 
Disarmament 
[Illustrations  not  printed  In  the  Record] 
{Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  chem- 
ical     and       bacteriological       {biological) 
weapons  and  the  effects  of  their  possible 
use) 

Pursuant  to  General  Assembly  resolution 
2454  A  (XXIII)  of  20  December  1968,  the 
Secretary-General  has  the  honour  to  trans- 
mit herewith  to  the  General  Assembly  the 
report  on  chemical  and  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) weapons  and  the  effects  of  their 
possible  use,  prepared  with  the  assistance 
of  qualified  consultant  experts. 

In  accordance  with  paragraph  4  of  the 
resolution,  the  report  is  also  being  trans- 
mitted to  the  Security  Council  (S/9292)  and 
the  Conference  of  the  Elghteen-Nation  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament '  as  well  as  to  the 
Governments  of  Member  States. 

rOREWORD     BT     THE    SECRETART-GENERAL 

During  the  past  few  years.  I  have  become 
increasingly  concerned  by  developments  in 
the  field  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons  and  have  given  expres- 
sion to  this  concern  on  several  occasions. 
A  year  ago,  I  stated  publicly  that  "the  inter- 
national community  was  not  sufficiently 
conscious  of  the  dangers  inherent  In  this  new 
type  of  weapon  of  mass  murder",  and  that 
"due  attention  had  not  been  focused  on  this 
very  serious  problem".  In  the  introduction 
to  my  annual  report  on  the  work  of  the 
Organization,  in  September   1968,  I  stated: 

"While  progress  i-  being  made  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  disarmament,  there  is  another 
aspect  of  the  disarmament  problem  to  which 


'  By  a  letter  dated  1  July  1969  from  the 
Secretary-General  to  the  Co-Chairmen  of 
the  Conference. 


I  feel  too  Uttle  attention  has  l>een  devoted 
in  recent  years.  The  question  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  has  been  ovrshadowed  by 
the  question  of  nuclear  weapons,  which  have 
a  destructive  power  several  orders  of  magni- 
tude greater  than  that  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weap>ons.  Nevertheless,  these  too  are 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  regarded  with 
universal  horror.  In  some  respects,  they  may 
be  even  more  dangerous  than  nuclear  weap- 
ons because  they  do  not  require  the  enormous 
expenditure   of   financial   and   scientific   re- 
sources that  are  required  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons.  Almost    all   countries,   including   small 
ones  and  developing  ones,  may  have  access 
to   these  weapons,  which   can  be  manufac- 
tured quite  cheaply,  quickly  and  secretly  in 
small  laboratories  or  factories.  This  fact  In 
Itself  makes  the  problem  of  control  and  in- 
spection much  more  difficult.  Moreover,  since 
the  adoption,  on  17  June,  1925,  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of   the  Use  in 
War    of    Asphyxiating,    Poisonous    or    Other 
Gases  and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  War- 
fare, there  have  been   many  scientific   and 
technical   developments   and  n\mierous  im- 
provements,   if   that   is   the   right   word,    In 
chemical    and    biological    weapons,    which 
have  created  new  situations  and  new  prob- 
lems.  On  the   one  hand,  there  has  been   a 
great    increase    in    the    capabUIty    of    these 
weapons   to   inflict   unimaginable   suffering, 
disease  and  death  to  ever  larger  numbers  of 
human  beings;  on  the  other  hand,  there  has 
been  a  growing  tendency  to  use  some  chemi- 
cal  agents   for   civilian   riot   control   and   a 
dangerous  ttend  to  accept  their  \ise  in  some 
form  in  conventional  warfare. 

"Two  years  ago.  by  resolution  2162  B  (XXI) , 
the  General  Assembly  called  for  the  strict 
observance  by  all  States  of  the  principles  and 
objectives  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925. 
condemned  all  actions  contrary  to  those  ob- 
jectives and  invited  all  States  to  accede  to 
the  Protocol.  Once  again.  I  would  like  to  add 
my  voice  to  those  of  others  in  urging  the 
early  and  complete  implementation  of  this 
resolution.  However,  in  my  opinion,  much 
more  Is  needed.  .  .  ." 

At  its  twenty-third  session,  by  resolution 
2454  A  (XXIH).  the  General  Assembly  re- 
quested me  to  prepare,  with  the  assistance 
of  qualified  consultant  experts,  a  report  on 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  in  accordance  with  the  proposal 
contained  in  the  introduction  to  my  an- 
nual report  on  the  work  of  the  organization 
(A '7201 /Add.  1),  and  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  Conference  of  the  Elghteen-Nation  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament  of  4  September  1968 
(A  7189). 

In    pursuance    of    this    resoluUon,    I    ap- 
pointed the  follovk-ing  group  of  fourteen  con- 
sultant experts  to  assist  me  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  report:  Dr.  Tlbor  Bakacs.  Profes- 
sor of  Hygiene.  Director-General  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Public  Health.  Budapest: 
Dr.  Hotse  C.  Bartlema,  Head  of  the  Micro- 
biological  Department   of    the   Medical-Bio- 
logical   Laboratory.    National    Defence    R3- 
search  Organization  TNO.  RlJswlJk,  Nether- 
lands; Dr.  Ivan  L.  Bennett.  Director  of  the 
New    York    University    Medical    Center    and 
Vice-President  of  Medical  Affairs.  New  York 
University.  New  York;  Dr    S    Bhagavantam. 
Scientific  Adviser  to  the  Minister  of  Defence. 
New  Delhi;   Dr.  Jlrt  Pranek.  EHrecior  of  the 
Military  Institute  for  Hygiene.  Epidemiology 
and  Microbiology.  Prague;  Dr.  Yosio  Kawa- 
klta, President  of  University  of  Chlba.  Pro- 
fessor of  Bacteriology.  Chiba  City.  Japan;  M. 
Victor  Moulin,  Ing&nieur  en  chef  de  I'arme- 
ment, Chef  du  Bureau  Defense  chimique  at 
biologique,   Direction    technique   des   arme- 
ments  terrestres,  Saint  Cloud,   France;    Dr. 
M.  K.  McPhail,  Director  of  Chemical  and  Bio- 
logical Defence,  Defence  Chemical.  Biologi- 
cal and  Radiation  Laboratories.  Defence  Re- 
search   Board.    Ottawa;    Academician    O    A. 
Reutov.  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Mos- 
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cow  state  Universi  ;y,  Moscow;  Dr.  GuUlermo 
Soberon,  Director.  Instituto  de  Investiga- 
ciones  Biomedicai,  Universidad  Nacional 
Autonoma  de  Mex^o.  Mexico  City  Dr  Lars- 
Erik  Tammelin,  (ihlef  of  Department  for 
Medicine  and  Chemistry,  Research  InsUtute 
for  National  Defence.  Stockholm;  Dr.  Ber- 
hane  Teoume-Lessine,  Medical  Co-Director 
and  Head  of  Department  of  Viruses  and 
Rickettsiae,  Imperl;  il  Central  Laboratory  and 
Research  Institute,  Addis  Ababa:  Colonel 
Zbignlew  Zoltowski.  Professor  of  Medicine 
Epidemiologist  and  Scientific  Adviser  to  the 
Ministry  of  Natloral  Defence.  Warsaw  Sir 
Solly  Zuckerman.  C  hief  Scientific  Adviser  to 
the  Government  cf  the  United  Kingdom 
Professor  Emeritus  University  of  Blrmlne- 
ham.  * 

Mr.  William  Epstein.  Director  of  the  Dis- 
armament Affairs  Division.  Department  of 
I'oiitical  and  Securi  ty  Council  Afl-airs  served 
as  Chairman  of  tie  Group  of  Consultant 
Experts.  Mr.  Alessaidro  Corradlnl.  Chief  of 
the  Committee  and  Conference  Services  Sec- 
tion, acted  a«  Secretary  of  the  Group  He 
was  assisted  by  men;  bers  of  the  Disarmament 
Affairs  Division. 

After  giving  due  c(  inslderatlon  to  the  terms 
of  the  resolution  an^  to  the  views  expressed 
and  the  suggestion?  made  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  at  the  twenty-third 
session  (if  the  General  Assembly.  I  reached 
thtf  contusion  that;  the  aim  of  the  report 
should  be  to  provide  a  scientifically  sound 
appraisal  of  the  effet  ts  of  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological ( biologic  il)   weapons  and  should 
serve  to   inform   Goi^emments  of  the  con- 
sequences of  their  p[)ssible  use.  Within  this 
over-all  framework,   the  report  would   fur- 
nish accurate  information  in  a  concise  and 
readily  understandaMe  form  on  the  follow- 
ing   matters:    the    taslc    characteristics    of 
chemical    and    bact  srlological     (biological) 
means  of  warfare;    i  he   probable  effects   of 
chemical     and     bacK  srlological     (biological) 
weapons  on  military  4nd  civil  personnel  both 
protected    and    unp^tected;     the    environ- 
mental factors  affect  ng  the  employment  of 
chemical     and     bacK  riological     (biological) 
means   of    warfare;    I  he   possible   long-term 
effects  on  human  health  and  ecology;   and 
the  economic  and  s<curity  implications  of 
the   development,    ac  juisltion   and   possible 
use  of  chemical  and  I lacteriological  (biologi- 
cal)   weapons  and  of  systems  for  their  de- 
livery. 

The  consultant  exp«  rts  to  whom  I  conveyed 
these  terms  of  refeience  accepted  them  as 
the  basis  for  their  stidy. 

It  was  my  Intenticn  that  the  Group  of 
Consultant  Experts  sHould  survey  the  en- 
tire subject  from  tie  technical  and  sci- 
entific points  of  vieir.  so  that  the  report 
could  place  these  weapons  in  proper  per- 
spective. It  was  also  my  hope  that  an  au- 
thoritative report  coiild  become  the  basis 
for  political  and  lega:  action  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Ni  tions. 

As  the  report  was  to  be  made  available 
by  1  July  1969,  very  cjncentrated  efforts  by 
the  consultant  expeits  were  required  In 
order  to  cover  this  ext<  nslve  field.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Group,  ac  ing  in  their  personal 
capacities,  carried  out  this  demanding  task 
at  three  sessions  betw(  en  January  and  June 
1969. 

The  Group  had  th(  benefit  of  valuable 
submissions  from  the  Vorld  Health  Organi- 
zation, the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion, the  Internation*  1  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross,  the  Pugwas  i  Conference  on  Sci- 
ence and  World  Affairi  (Pugwash)  and  the 
International  Institute  for  Peace  and  Con- 
flict Research  (SIPRI).  I  wish  to  express  my 
grateful  appreciation  to  all  the  consultant 
experts  for  their  dedici  ted  work  and  to  the 
organizations  and  bodies  who  co-operated 
in  the  preparation  of  the  study. 

The  Group  has  subm  itted  to  me  a  unani- 
mous report  embodying  its  findings  and  con- 
clusions. X  wish  to  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  gratification  for 
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the  very  high  level  of  competence  with  which 
the  consultant  experts  have  discharged  their 
mandate.  In  a  very  short  period  of  time,  they 
have  produced  a  study,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  many  complex  aspects  of  the  subject 
matter.  Is  both  concise  and  authoritative.  It 
is  a  document  which,  I  believe,  provides 
valuable  insights  into  the  grave  dangers  that 
are  posed  by  the  production  and  possible 
use  of  these  dreaded  weapons. 

I  am  particularly  Impressed  by  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consultaut  experts  wherein 
they  state: 

"The  general  conclusion  of  the  report  can 
thus  be  summed   up   in  a  few  lines.   Were 
these  weapons  ever  to  be  used  on  a  large  scale 
in  war,  no  one  could  predict  how  enduring 
the  effects  would  be,  and  how  they  would 
affect    the  structure  of  society  and  the  en- 
vironment in  which  we  live.  This  overriding 
danger  would  apply  as  much  to  the  country 
which  initiated  the  use  of  these  weapons  as 
to  the  one  which  had  been  attacked,  regard- 
less of  what  protective  measures   it  might 
have  taken  in  parallel  with  Its  development 
of  an  offensive  capability.  A  particular  danger 
also  derives  from  the  fact  that  any  country 
could    develop    or    acquire,    in    one    way    or 
another,  a  capability  in  this  type  of  warfare 
despite  the  fact  that  this  could  prove  costly 
The  danger  of  the  proliferaUon  of  this  class 
of  weapons  applies  as  much  to  the  develop, 
ing  as  it  does  to  developed  countries. 

"The  momentum  of  the  arms  race  would 
clearly  decrease  if  the  production  of  these 
weapons  were  effectively  and  unconditionally 
banned.    Their   use,   which    could   cause   an 
enormous   loss   of   human   life,   has  already 
been  condemned   and   prohibited   by  inter- 
national    agreements,     in     particular     the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  and,  more  recently 
In  resolutions  of   the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  prospects  for  general 
and  complete  disarmament  under   effective 
international   control,  and  hence  for  peace 
throughout  the  world,  would  brighten  sig- 
nificantly   if    the    development,    production 
and   stockpiling   of  c*«mcial   and   bacterio- 
logical (biological)  agents  Intended  for  pur- 
poses of  war  were  to  end  if  they  were  elimi- 
nated from  all  military  arsenals. 

•If  this  were  to  happen,  there  would  be  a 
general  lessening  of  international  fear  and 
tension.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  authors  that 
this  report  will  contribute  to  public  aware- 
ness of  the  profoundly  dangerous  results  if 
these  weapons  were  ever  used,  and  that  an 
aroused  public  will  demand  and  receive  as- 
surances that  Governments  are  working  for 
the  earliest  effective  elimination  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological   (biological)   weapons  " 

I  have  given  the  study  prepared  by  the 
consultant  experts  my  earnest  consideration 
and  I  have  decided  to  accept  their  unani- 
mous report  in  Its  entirety,  and  to  transmit 
It  to  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security 
Council,  the  Elghteen-Natlon  Committee  on 
Disarmament  and  to  the  Governments  of 
Member  States,  as  the  report  called  for  bv 
resolution  2454  A  (XXIH). 

I  also  feel  it  Incumbent  upon  me.  in  the 
nope  that  further  action  will  be  taken  to 
deal  with  the  threat  posed  by  the  existence 
of  these  weapons,  to  urge  that  the  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  undertake  the  fol- 
lowing measures  in  the  Interests  of  enhanc- 
ing the  security  of  the  peoples  of  the  world- 

1.  To  renew  the  appeal  to  all  States  to 
accede  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925; 

2.  To  make  a  clear  affirmation  that  the 
prohibition  contained  in  the  Geneva  Protocol 
applies  to  the  use  in  war  of  all  chemical 
bacteriological  and  biological  agents  (Includ- 
ing tear  gas  and  other  harassing  agents) 
which  now  exist  or  which  may  be  developed 
m  the  future;  ^ 

3.  To  call  upon  all  countries  to  reach  agree- 
ment to  halt  the  development,  production 
and  stockpiling  of  all  chemical  ond  bacterlo- 
logical  (biological)  agents  for  purposes  of 
war  and  to  achieve  their  effective  elimination 
from  the  arsenal  of  weapons.   ' 
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1.  In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  2454  A  (XXIII)  the  Secre- 
tary-General was  asked  to  prepare,  with  the 
assistance  of  qualified  consultant  experts  a 
report  on  chemical  and  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) weapons  and  on  the  effects  of  their 
possible  use.  Specifically  the  experts  were 
asked  to  provide  a  scientific  appraisal  of  the 
charactertstlcs  of  the  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical (biological)  weapons  which  could  be 
used  in  warfare;  of  the  effects  they  could 
have  on  military  personnel  and  civilians-  as 
well  as  of  their  long-term  effects  on  healtn 
and  our  physical  environment.  They  were  also 
asked  to  provide  a  statement  about  the  eco- 
nomic  and  security  implications  of  the  de- 
velopment, acquisition  and  possible  use  of 
such  weapons  and  associated  weapon  sys- 
tems. The  report  which  follows  is  confined  to 
these  objectives. 

2.  No  form  of  warfare  has  been  more  con- 
demned than  has  the  use  of  this  category  of 
weapons.  The  poisoning  of  wells  has  been  re- 
garded from  time  Immemorial  as  a  crime  in- 
compatible with  the  rules  of  war.  'War  is 
waged    with    weapons,    not    with    poison" 
("Armis  bella  non  venenis  geri").  declared 
the  Roman  Jurists.  As  the  destructive  power 
of  arms  increased  over  the  years,  and  with  it 
the    potential    for    the    widespread    use    of 
chemicals,    efforts    were    made    to    prohibit 
through  international  understandings  and  by 
legal  means  the  use  of  chemical  weapons  The 
Brussels  Declaration  of  1874  and  the  Hague 
Conventions  of  1899  and  1907  prohibited  the 
use  of  poisons  and  poisoned  bullets  and  a 
separate  declaration  of  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion of  1899  condemned  "the  use  of  projec- 
tiles the  sole  object  of  which  is  the  diffusion 
of  asphyxiating  or  deleterious  gases". 

3.  The  fear  today  is  that  the  scientific  and 
technological    advances    of    the    past    few 
decades    have    increased    the    potential    of 
chemical    and     bacteriological     (biological) 
weapons  to  such  an  extent  that  one  can  con- 
ceive of  their  use  causing  casualties  on  a 
scale  greater  than  one  would  associate  with 
conventional  warfare.  At  the  moment  most 
of    our    knowledge    concerning    the    use    of 
chemical  weapons  is  based  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  World  War  I.  Gas  was  first  used  in 
1914  and  the  first  big  attack  in  1916  claimed 
5.000  human  lives.  It  Is  estimated  that  from 
then  until  the  end  of  the  war  in  1918,  at  least 
125,000  tons  of  toxic  chemicals  were  used, 
and  according  to  official  reports  gas  casual- 
ties   numbered    about    1.300.000.    of    which 
about  100,000  were  fatal.  The  agents  which 
were  used  in  this  war  were  much  less  toxic 
than  those,  in  particular  nerve  agents,  which 
could  be  used  today,  and  they  were  dispersed 
by  means  of  relatively  primitive  equipment 
as  compared  with  what  is  now  available  and 
m  accordance  with  battlefield  concepts  of  a 
relatively  unsophisticated  kind. 

4.  It  is  true  that  a  considerable  effort  has 
also  been  made  to  develop  chemical  agents 
which  have  as  their  purpose  not  to  kill  but 
to  reduce  a  mans  capacity  to  fight.  Such 
agents  are  used  by  civil  authorities  of  as 
number  of  countries  in  order  to  suppress  dis- 
orders and  to  control  riots,  but  when  used  in 
warfare  they  would  Inevitably  be  employed 
as  an  adjunct  to  other  forms  of  attack,  and 
their  over-all  effect  might  be  lethal. 

5.  Since  World  War  II,  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons  have  also  become  an 
Increasing  possibility.  But  because  there  is 
no  clear  evidence  that  these  agents  have 
ever  been  used  as  modern  military  weapons, 
discussions  of  their  characteristics  and  po- 
tential threat  have  to  draw  heavily  upon 
experimental  field  and  laboratory  data,  and 
on  studies  of  naturally  occiurlng  outbreaks 
and  epidemics  of  Infectious  disease,  rather 
than  on  direct  battlefield  experience.  Their 
potential  importance  In  warfare  can  be 
sensed  when  one  remembers  that  infectious 
disease  even  as  late  as  World  War  II  caused 
numerous  casualties. 
6.  The  greater  threat  posed  by  chemical 
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weapons  today  derives  from  the  discovery  and 
manufacture  of  new,  more  toxic  compounds. 
On  the  other  hand,  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) agents  already  exist  In  n*ture  and 
can  be  selected  for  use  In  warfare.  Some  of 
these  agents,  notably  bacteria,  have  been 
known  for  several  decades,  but  there  Is  a 
vast  number  of  other  possible  agents,  es- 
pecially viruses,  which  have  been  discovered 
only  recently,  and  some  of  these  also  possess 
characteristics  which  make  their  use  jkw- 
sible  In  war.  Increases  in  potency  of  these 
various  types  of  agents  have  been  made  i>ob- 
sible  by  scientific  and  technological  advances 
in  microbial  genetics,  experimental  pathology 
and  aerobiology. 

7.  As  is  well  known,  the  use  of  toxic  gases 
In  World  War  I  generated  so  powerful  a 
sense  of  outrage  that  countries  were  en- 
couraged to  adopt  measures  prohibiting  both 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons.  The  result  was  the  Geneva  Protocol 
of  17  June  1925.  which  prohibits  the  use  In 
war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other  gases 
and  of  "11  analogous  liquids,  materials  or  de- 
vices, as  well  as  bacteriological  methods  of 
warfare.  This  established  a  custom  and  hence 
a  standard  of  International  law,  and  In 
practice  most  States  have  adhered  to  the 
principle  that  no  one  should  resort  to  the 
use  of  such  weapons.  But  despite  the  abhor- 
rence In  which  they  have  always  been  held 
by  civilized  peoples,  chemical  weapons  have 
none  the  less  on  occasion  been  used.  For  ex- 
ample, mustard  gas  was  used  in  Ethiopia  In 
1935-36,  causing  numerous  casualties 
amongst  troops  and  a  civilian  population 
which  was  not  only  completely  unprotected, 
but  which  lacked  even  the  most  elementary 
medical  services.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  existence  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925 
may  have  helped  as  a  deterrent  to  the  use 
of  chemical  or  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapions  In  World  War  II.  even  though  the 
belligerents  In  that  conflict  had  developed, 
produced  and  stockpiled  chemical  agents  for 
possible  use.  The  International  Tribunal  at 
Nuremberg  brought  into  the  open  the  fact 
that  amongst  the  new  agents  which  had  been 
produced  and  stockpiled  during  the  course 
of  the  war  were  such  highly  lethal  agents  as 
Tabun  and  Sarin.  Since  then  the  validity  and 
effectiveness  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  have 
been  reinforced  by  the  approval,  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
without  a  single  dissenting  voice,  of  resolu- 
tions 2162  B  (XXI)  of  5  December  1966  and 
2454  A  (XXni)  of  20  December  1968,  calling 
for  "strict  observance  by  all  States  of  the 
principles  and  objectives"  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol,  and  inviting  all  States  to  accede 
to  it. 

8.  It  is  simple  to  appreciate  the  resurgence 
of  interest  in  the  problems  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  warfare.  Ad- 
vances In  chemical  and  biological  science, 
while  contributing  to  the  good  of  mankind, 
have  also  opened  up  the  possibility  of  ex- 
ploiting the  idea  of  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical (biological)  warfare  weapons,  some 
of  which  could  endanger  man's  future,  and 
the  situation  will  remain  threatening  so  long 
as  a  number  of  States  proceed  with  their 
development,  perfection,  production  and 
stockpiling. 

9.  The  report,  as  is  noted  in  the  General 
Assembly  resolution,  is  designed  to  submit 
to  peoples  and  governments.  In  a  form  easily 
understood  by  them.  Information  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  possible  use  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons,  as  well 
as  to  promote  a  further  consideration  of 
problems  connected  with  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological (biological)  weapons.  Informa- 
tion about  the  nature  of  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological (biological)  weapons,  about  their 
Increase  and  diversification  as  technology 
has  advanced,  about  their  long-term  effects 
on  human  beings,  animals  and  vegetation, 
and  about  environmental  factors  which  con- 
dition these  effects.  Is  provided  in  Chapters 


I  to  IV  of  the  Report.  In  Chapter  V.  which 
deals  with  the  econcxnlc  and  security  Un- 
pUcatlona  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  w»rfan,  the  experts  have  in- 
terpreted the  word  "security"  to  mean  both 
security  In  the  narrow  military  sense,  and 
security  In  terms  of  the  adverse  and  long- 
term  effects  which  these  weapons,  given  they 
were  ever  tised,  could  have  on  the  framework 
of  civilized  existence. 

10.  As  the  present  report  shows,  the  out- 
standing characteristics  of  this  class  of 
weapons,  and  particularly  of  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons,  is  the  variability, 
amounting  under  some  circumstances  to  un- 
predictability, of  their  effects.  Depending  on 
environmental  and  meteorological  condi- 
tions, and  depending  on  the  particular  agent 
used,  the  effects  might  be  devastating  or 
negligible.  They  could  be  localized  or  wide- 
spread. They  might  bear  not  only  on  those 
attacked  but  also  on  the  side  which  initi- 
ated their  use.  whether  c«-  not  the  attacked 
military  forces  retaliated  in  kind.  Civilians 
would  be  even  more  vulnerable  than  the 
military.  The  development,  acquisition  and 
deployment  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons — quite  apart  from  ques- 
tions of  protection — constitutes  a  real  eco- 
nomic burden  which  varies  In  extent  for  dif- 
ferent countries.  Above  all  their  acquisition 
could  not  possibly  obviate  the  need  for  other 
weapons. 

11.  As  chapters  I  and  V  of  the  report  In- 
dicate, it  would  be  enormously  costly  in  re- 
sources, and  administratively  all  but  impos- 
sible, to  organize  adequate  protection  for  a 
civilian  population  against  the  range  of  f>oe- 
sible  chemical  agents.  E^ven  military  person- 
nel, if  locally  engaged  in  a  particular  oper- 
ation in  which  chemical  and /or  bacteriologi- 
cal (biological)  weapons  were  used  and 
where  they  had  the  advantage  of  protective 
measures,  would  be  unlikely  to  escape  the 
wider-spread  and  longjr-term  effects  on  their 
country  at  large.  These  might  arise,  for  ex- 
ample, from  the  impracticability  of  p;rotect- 
Ing  soil,  plants,  animals  and  essential  food 
crops  against  short  and   long-term  effects. 

12.  To  appreciate  the  risks  which  bacterio- 
logical (biological)  warfare  could  entaU.  one 
has  only  to  remember  how  a  natural  epi- 
demic may  persist  unpredictably,  and  spread 
far  beyond  the  initial  area  of  Incidence,  even 
when  the  mo6>t  up-to-date  medical  resources 
are  used  to  suppress  the  outbreak.  The 
difficulties  wotild  be  considerably  Increased 
were  deliberate  efforts  made,  for  military 
reasons,  to  propagate  pathogenic  organisms. 
Mass  disease,  following  an  attack,  especially 
of  civilian  populations,  could  be  expected 
not  only  because  of  the  lack  of  timely  warn- 
ing of  the  danger,  but  also  because  effective 
measures  of  protection  or  treatment  simply 
do  not  exist  or  cannot  be  provided  on  an 
adequate  scale. 

13.  Once  the  door  was  opened  to  this  kind 
of  warfare,  escalation  would  In  all  likelihood 
occur  and  no  one  could  say  where  the  process 
would  end.  Thtis  the  report  concludes  that 
the  existence  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons  not  only  contributes  to 
international  tension,  but  that  their  further 
development  spurs  the  arms  race  without 
contributing  to  the  security  of  any  nation. 

14.  The  present  report  will,  in  accordance 
with  resolution  2454  A  (XXIII).  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Eighteen-Natlon  Committee  on 
Disarmament  to  the  Sectirlty  Council  and 
to  the  General  Assembly  at  Its  twenty- 
fourth  session.  We  hope  that  It  will  con- 
tribute to  the  implementation  of  measure* 
which.  In  the  final  analysis,  will  eliminate 
chemical  and  bactericHoglcal  (biological) 
weapons  from  all  military  arsenals. 

CHAPTER  I.  THE  BASIC  CHARACTERISTICS  OP 
CHEMICAL  ANC  BACTERIOLOGICAL  (BIOLOGICAL) 
MEANS  OF  WARFARE 

15.  Since  World  War  I.  when  chemical  war- 
fare was  first  resorted  to  on  a  large  scale, 
the  variety  and  potency  of  chemical  and  bac- 


teriological (biological)  weapons  has  grown 
steadily,  and  there  has  been  a  corresponding 
Increase  In  the  capacity  to  deliver  them  to  a 
target  area.  The  particular  threat  posed  by 
chemical  weapons  today  derives  from  the 
existence  of  new.  and  far  more  toxic,  chem- 
ical compounds  than  were  known  fifty  years 
ago.  Since  bacteriological  (biological)  agents 
exist  naturally,  their  increased  potency  as 
weapons  has  resulted  from  a  process  of  se- 
lection rather  than  from  the  production  of 
entirely  new  agents.  As  is  explained  in  later 
sections  of  this  report,  selection  has  been 
made  possible  by  advances  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  genetics  of  microbes,  and  through  ad- 
vances in  experimental  aerobiology. 

16.  The  most  significant  result  of  these 
technical  developments  is  the  great  variety 
of  Injurious  effect  which  these  agents  can 
Induce,  and  the  consequent  Increase  in  the 
number  and  types  of  situation  in  which 
there  might  be  a  temptation  to  use  them  for 
military  purposes. 

A.  Characteristics  of  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical  (biological)  iceapons 

17.  For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  chem- 
ical agents  of  warfare  are  taken  to  be  chem- 
ical substances,  whether  gaseous,  liquid,  or 
solid,  which  might  be  employed  because  of 
their  direct  toxic  effects  on  man,  animals  and 
plants.  Bacteriological  (biological)  agents  of 
warfare  are  living  organisms,  whatever  their 
nature,  or  infective  material  derived  from 
them,  which  are  Intended  to  cause  disease  or 
death  In  man,  animals  or  plants,  and  which 
depend  for  their  effects  on  their  ability  to 
multiply  in  the  person,  animal  or  plant 
attacked. 

18.  Various  living  organisms  (e.g.  rlck- 
ettslae,  viruses  and  fungi),  as  well  as  bac- 
teria, can  be  used  as  weapons.  In  the  con- 
text of  warfare  all  these  are  generally  recog- 
nized as  "bacteriological  weapons".  But  In 
order  to  eliminate  any  possible  ambiguity, 
the  phrase  "bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons"  has  been  used  throughout  to  com- 
prehend all  forms  of  biological  warfare. 

19.  All  biological  processes  depend  upon 
chemical  or  physio-chemical  reactions,  and 
what  may  be  regarded  today  as  a  biological 
agent  could,  tomorrow,  as  knowledge  ad- 
vances, be  treated  as  chemical.  Because  they 
themselves  do  not  multiply,  toxins,  which  are 
produced  by  living  organisms,  are  treated  in 
this  report  as  chemical  substances.  We  also 
recognize  there  is  a  dividing  line  between 
chemical  agents  of  warfare  In  the  sense  we 
use  the  terms,  and  incendiary  substances 
such  as  napalm  and  smoke,  which  exercise 
their  effects  through  fire,  temporary  depriva- 
tion of  air  or  reduced  visibility.  We  regard 
the  latter  as  weapons  which  are  better  classi- 
fied with  high  explosives  than  with  the  sub- 
stances with  which  we  are  concerned.  They 
are  therefore  not  dealt  with  further  in  this 
report. 

20.  Finally,  we  recognize  that  both  chemi- 
cal and  bacteriological  (biological)  agents 
are  designated  either  as  lethal  agents,  that 
is  to  say,  agents  which  are  Intended  to  kill, 
or  as  Incapacitating  agents,  that  is  to  say, 
agents  which  are  intended  to  cause  dis- 
ability. These  terms  are  not  absolute,  but  im- 
ply statistical  probabilities  of  response  which 
are  more  uncertain  with  bacteriological 
(biological)  than  with  chemical  agents.  Not 
all  Individuals  will  die  from  an  attack  with 
a  given  lethal  agent,  whereas  some,  for 
example  Infants  and  people  weakened  by 
malnutrition,  disease  or  old  age,  as  well  as 
a  high  proportion  of  individuals  in  special 
circumstances,  for  example  following  irradi- 
ation, might  succumb  to  an  attack  w-lth 
incapacitating  chemical  or  bacteriological 
(biological)  agents.  With  a  few  chemical 
agents,  notably  some  tear  gases  (lachry- 
mators ) .  there  is  a  negligible  probability  of 
any  fatal  outcome,  and  these  have  been  used 
by  many  Oovemments  to  quell  riots  and 
civil  disorders.  When  used  In  this  way  they 
are  called  riot  control  agents.  Lachrymators 
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of  man;  foot-and-mouth  disease  mainly  af- 
fects cloven-hoofed  animals;  and  rice  blast 
is  a  disease  confined  to  rice  only.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  diseases  (for  example,  bru- 
cellosis and  anthrax)  occur  both  In  man  and 
animals.  However,  chemical  agents  are  much 
less  specific:  nerve  agents  can  affect  mam- 
mals, birds  and  Invertebrates  (e.g..  Insects) . 
Controllability 
28.  By  controllability  is  meant  the  ability 
to  predict  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  dam- 
age which  chemical  and  bacteriological  (bi- 
ological) agents  can  cause.  This  is  a  most 
Important  consideration  in  their  use  as 
weapons.  The  most  likely  means  of  deliver- 
ing chemical  and-  bacteriological  (biologi- 
cal) agents  is  by  discharge  into  the  atmos- 
phere, relying  on  turbulent  diffusion  and 
wind  currents  to  dilute  and  spread  the  agent 
over  the  area  being  attacked.  Control  is  thus 
possible  only  to  the  extent  that  the  meteor- 
ological   situation    can    be    predicted. 

29.  Because  they  infect  living  organisms, 
some  bacteriological  (biological)  agents  can 
be  carried  by  travellers,  migratory  birds,  or 
animals,  to  localities  far  from  the  area  orig- 
inally  attacked. 

30.  The  possibility  of  this  kind  of  spread 
does  not  apply  to  chemical  agents.  But  con- 
trol of  contamination  by  persistent  chemical 
agents  could  be  very  difficult.  Should  large 
quantities  of  chemical  agents  penetrate  the 
soil  and  reach  underground  waters,  or  should 
they  contaminate  reservoirs,  they  might 
spread  hundreds  of  kilometres  from  the  area 
of  attack,  affecting  people  remote  from  the 
zone  of  military  operations.  Although  we 
know  of  no  comparable  substance  likely  to 
be  used  as  a  chemical  warfare  agent,  the 
spread  of  DDT  over  the  globe  illustrates,  in 
an  extreme  form,  how  man-made  chemicals 
can  spread.  This  chemical  insecticide  is  now 
found  in  the  tissues  of  creatures  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  even  in  places  in  which  it  has 
never  been  used.  For  example,  as  a  result  of 
its  transfer  through  food  chains,  it  Is  even 
found  in  the  tissues  of  the  penguins  which 
live  in  Antarctica. 

Residual   effects 
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31.   In  circumstances   which   favour   their 
persistence,   herbicides,  defoliants   and   per- 
haps   some    other    chemical    agents,    might 
linger  for  months,  stunting  the  growth  of 
surviving  or  subsequent  plant  life,  and  even 
changing   the  floral  pattern  through  selec- 
tion. Following  repeated  use,  certain  chemi- 
cal agents  could  even  Influence  soil  struc- 
ture. The  risk  of  residual  effects  with  some 
bacteriological   (biological)    agents  is  poten- 
tially   greater,    mainly    because    they   could 
lead   to   disease,    which   might   become  epi- 
demic if  man-to-man  transmission  occurred 
readily.    Bacteriological    (biological)    agents 
might  also  find  unintended  hosts  in  the  ani- 
mals  and  plants   of  an   area,   or   be   trans- 
ported   by    infected    individuals   over   great 
distances  to  new  environments. 
2.  Technology  of  Chemical  and  Bacteriologi- 
cal (Biological)  Warfare 
32.  The  technological  problems  associated 
with  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
warfare  are  of  two  kinds:    (i)    those  associ- 
ated with  the  production  of  the  agents  and 
the  weapons  needed  for  their  dissemination 
?nd  ( 2 )  those  which  concern  the  provision  of 
the  protective  equipment  and  defenses  nec- 
essary to  protect  military  forces  and  civilian 
populations.    Any    nation    whose    chemical, 
pharmaceutical  and  fermentation  industries 
are   well   advanced   could   produce   chemical 
and  bacteriological   (biological)    agents  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  its  other  military 
capabilities.  The  assurance  of  safety  in  the 
production    of     bacteriological     (biological) 
agents,    problems   associated   with    the   syn- 
thesis of  complex  chemical  agents,  and  decid- 
ing on  the  best  weapons  to  disseminate  them, 
are  examples  of  some  of  the  relevant  tech- 
nological difficulties.  A  special  problem  asso- 
ciated   with    the    development    and    main- 


tenance of  an  offensive  capability  in  bac- 
teriological (biological)  warfare  relates  to  the 
fact  that  some  agents  are  viable  for  only  a 
short  time  (a  few  days)  after  manufacture. 
This  period  can  be  extended  by  refrigeration 
of  the  agent  or  by  freeze-drying  it  before 
storage.  The  drying  processes,  however,  are 
very  complex  and  difficult  where  large  quanti- 
ties of  highly  pathogenic  agents  are  Involved. 
The  problems  which  relate  to  defence  are  far 
more  difficult,  for  as  with  most  weapons,  ef- 
fective defence  calls  for  much  more  stringent 
training,  and  demands  far  more  manpower 
and  monetary  resources  than  does  the  of- 
fence. For  example,  alarm  systems  against 
chemical  attack  are  very  complex  electro- 
mechanical devices  whose  production  de- 
mands a  highly  technologically  based  indus- 
try. They  cannot  be  maintained  except  by  ex- 
pert and  highly  trained  personnel. 

3.  Chemical  and  Bacteriological   (Biological) 
Weapons  Systems 

33.  The  use  in  warfare,  and  the  possible 
military  effectiveness,  of  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological (biological)  agents  cannot  be  ap- 
preciated if  they  are  thought  of  simply  as 
poisons  and  plagues.  They  need  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  context  of  the  weapon  systems 
of  which  they  would  be  part. 

34.  A  weapon  system  comprises  all  the 
equipment  and  personnel,  as  well  as  the  or- 
ganizational structure,  required  to  maintain 
and  operate  a  military  device.  By  itself,  for 
example,  a  cannon  is  not  a  weapon  system. 
Only  when  it  is  integrated  into  an  artillery 
battery,  together  with  trained  crew,  ammuni- 
tion, vehicles,  supplies,  spare  parts,  firing 
table,  forward  observer,  communications  and 
command  organization  does  it  constitute  a 
weapon  system.  Correspondingly,  artillery 
shells  filled  with  mustard  gas  or  nerve  agents 
and  guns  to  fire  them,  or  an  aircraft  with  a 
spray  tank  filled  with  a  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) agent,  are  not  by  themselves  weapon 
systems. 

35.  Many  complex  technological  problems 
have  to  be  overcome  in  transforming  a  chem- 
ical or  bacteriological  (biological)  "agent" 
into  a  "weapon  system".  A  "weapon"  is  of 
little  military  value  if  it  is  not  dependable 
and  if  it  cannot  be  delivered  to  a  target  with 
certainty.  This  means  that  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  chemical  and  bacteriological  ( bio- 
logical) weapon  system  it  is  not  only  neces- 
sary to  consider  matters  such  as  mass  pro- 
duction, storage,  transportation,  and  means 
of  delivery,  but  also  the  limitations  on  use 
set  by  terrain  and  weather  prediction. 

36.  In  addition,  considerations  affecting 
defense  need  to  be  taken  into  account.  Masks, 
protective  clothing,  detection  alarms,  spe- 
cial medical  supplies,  augmented  logistic 
facilities  and,  above  all,  thoroughly  trained 
military  and  civilian  personnel,  are  necessary 
parts  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) weapon  systems.  The  concept  of  a 
fully  developed  chemical  or  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapon  system  is  thus  exceed- 
ingly complex,  and  implies  as  much  technical 
capability  and  as  high  a  degree  of  training  as 
does  the  operation  of  any  other  advanced 
weapon  systems.  While  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological (biological)  weapon  systems  are 
cheaper  and  more  readily  attained  than  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  while  they  may  in  some 
circumstances  be  more  effective  militarily 
than  conventional  weapons,  they  are  highly 
complex  systems  which  for  their  development 
and  operation  call  for  sizeable  resources  and 
considerable  expertise.  But  the  possibility  al- 
ways exists  that  by  choosing  a  single  agent 
and  a  simple  means  of  delivery,  a  nation 
could  equip  itself  relatively  cheaply  to  attack 
a  limited  area  with  a  reasonable  chance  of 
success. 

B.  Concepts  of  the  use  of  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological {biological)   weapons  in  war 

1 .  Chemical  Weapons 
37.  Chemical  weapMDns  could  be  used  either 
within    the    zone    of    contact    of    opposing 
forces;    or   against  military  targets  such   as 
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airfields,  barracks,  supply  depots,  and  rail 
centres  well  behind  l*e  battle-area  Itself;  or 
against   targets   which   have   no   immediate 
connexion  with  military  operations;   for  ex- 
ample, centres  of  population,  farm  land,  and 
water  supplies.  The  circumstances  In  which 
they  could  be  used  within  a  zone  of  contact 
are  many  and  varied — for  example,  to  achieve 
a   rapid   and   surprise   advantage   against   a 
poorly    trained,    Ul-equlpped   military   force 
which    lacked    chemical    protective    equip- 
ment; to  overcome  troops  In  dug-outs,  fox- 
holes, or  fortifications  where  they  would  be 
otherwise     protected     against     fragmenting 
weapons  and  high-explosive;  to  remove  foli- 
age, by  means  of  chemical  herbicides  so  as 
to  improve  visibility  and  to  open  up  lines  of 
fire,  and  to  prevent  ambush;  to  create  bar- 
riers of  contaminated  land  on  or  in  the  rear 
of  the  battlefield  to  impede  or  channel  move- 
ment; or  to  slow  an  enemy  advance  by  forc- 
ing   them    to    use    protective    clothing    and 
equipment.  Such  equipment  undoubtedly  re- 
strlctB  mobility  and  impedes  normal  activi- 
ties. It  is  thus  highly  probable  that  once  one 
of    two    well-equipped    sides   had   been    at- 
tacked with  chemical  weapons.  It  would  re- 
taliate In  kind,  in  order  to  force  Its  opponent 
to  suffer  the  same  penalties  of  restriction. 
In  all  such  operatli^ns  civilians  who  had  not 
fled  from  the  battle-area  might  become  casu- 
alties, as  they  also  would  If.  while  not  in  the 
battle-zone,  vapours  or  aerosols  drifted  to- 
wards them  with  the  wind,  or  if  they  strayed 
at    a   latter    date    into   areas   contaminated 
with  a  persistent  agent.  The  risk  of  civilian 
casualties    would    obviously    be    greater    if 
chemical  attacks  were  made  on  military  tar- 
gets well  in  the  rear  of  the  zone  of  contact, 
and  would  be  very  serious  In  the  case  of  at- 
tacks on  centres  of  population. 

2.  Bacteriological  (Biological)  Weapons 

38.  There  Is  no  military  experience  of  the 
use  of  bacteriological  (biological)  agents  as 
weapons  or  war  and  the  feasibility  of  \islng 
them  as  such  has  often  been  questioned.  One 
Issue  which  has  frequently  been  raised  con- 
cerns the  validity  of  extrapolations  made 
from  laboratory  experience  to  military  situa- 
tions in  the  field.  Some  recent  investigations 
under  field  conditions  throw  light  on  this 
point. 

39.  In  one  field  trial,  zinc  cadmlvim  sul- 
fide (a  harmless  powder)  wcis  disseminated 
In  particles  two  microns  (one  micron  is 
1/1.000.000  of  a  metre  in  diameter,  from  a 
ship  traveling  16  kilometres  offshore.  About 
200  kilograms  were  disseminated  while  the 
ship  travelled  a  distance  of  260  kilometres 
parallel  to  the  coastline.  The  resulting  aero- 
sol traveled  at  least  750  kilometres,  and  cov- 
ered an  area  of  over  75,000  square  kilometres. 

40.  This  observation  provides  an  indica- 
tion of  the  size  of  area  which  might  be  cov- 
ered by  a  wlndborne  aerosol,  but  It  does  not 
tell  whether  the  bacteriological  (biological) 
agents  which  might  be  spread  In  an  aerosol 
would  still  retain  the  ability  to  produce  dis- 
ease. All  bacteriological  (biological)  agents 
lose  their  virulence  or  die  progressively  while 
travelling  In  an  aerosol  and  the  distance  of 
effective  travel  of  the  cloud  would  depend 
on  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  particular  agent 
In  the  particular  atmospheric  conditions 
prevailing. 


41.  Some  idea  of  the  relative  size  of  areas 
which  can  be  covered  by  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) and  chemical  aerosols  can  be  gained 
from  this  same  experiment.  Had  the  parti- 
cles that  were  carried  been  a  bacterial  or 
viral  agent,  they  would  not  have  caused  cas- 
ualties over  as  large  an  area  as  the  one 
covered,  because  of  decay  of  the  agent  while 
in  the  aerosol  state.  However,  depending  on 
the  organism  and  Its  degree  of  hardiness, 
areas  of  5,000  to  20,000  km"  could  have  been 
effectively  attacked,  infecting  a  high  propor- 
tion of  unprotected  people  in  the  area.  If 
the  same  means  are  applied  to  a  hjrpothetical 
chemical  attack  using  the  most  toxic  chem- 
ical nerve  agent,  then  about  0.8  kg  of  agent 
would  have  been  released  per  km.  The  down- 
wind hazard  from  this,  in  which  some  cas- 
ualties might  be  expected,  would  not  have 
extended  more  than  one  kilometre,  and  prob- 
ably less,  unless  meteorological  conditions 
were  extremely  favourable  (see  chapter  ni). 
The  area  covered  by  such  a  chemical  attack 
might  thus  have  been  50  to  150  km",  as  com- 
pared with  the  5,000  to  20,000  km"  lor  the 
bacteriological  (biological)  attack. 

42.  For  purposes  of  sabotage  or  covert 
(secret,  as  In  sabotage  actions  behind  enemy 
lines)  operations,  small  aerosol  generators 
for  bacteriological  (biological)  agents  could 
be  built,  for  example,  into  fountain  pens  or 
cigarette  lighters.  It  is  also  possible  to  con- 
ceive of  the  distribution  of  bacteriological 
(biological)  agents  by  hand  to  poison  either 
water  supplies  or  ventilation  systems,  espe- 
cially In  a  situation  of  breakdown  of  sani- 
tary facilities  due,  say,  to  military  mobiliza- 
tion, or  to  a  nuclear  attack.  In  addition  to 
producing  casualties,  such  an  attack  could 
produce  severe  panic.  If  half  a  kilo  of  a 
culture  of  Salmonella  (a  group  of  bacteria, 
many  species  of  which  produce  severe  intes- 
tinal infections,  including  gastro-enterltis, 
food  ("ptomaine")  poisoning,  paratyphoid 
fever  and  typhoid  fever)  had  been  added  to 
a  reservoir  containing  5  million  litres  of 
water,  and  complete  mixing  had  occurred, 
severe  illness  or  disability  would  be  suffered 
by  anyone  drinking  1  decilitre  (about  3 
ounces)  of  untreated  water. 

43.  The  same  degree  of  poisoning  as  would 
be  produced  by  half  a  kilo  of  Salmonella 
culture  could  be  achieved  vrtth  5  kilos  of 
botuUnum  toxin  (see  chapter  II),  7  kilos  of 
staphylococcal  enterotoxln  (see  chapter  II), 
or  50  kilos  of  V-nerve  agent,  or  in  the  case  of 
common  industrial  chemicals,  with  five  tons 
of  sodium  fluoroacetate  (used  as  a  roden- 
tlcide)  or  ten  tons  of  potassium  cyanide. 

C.  Chemical  an^  bacteriological  (biological) 

agents 

Chemical  Agents 

44.  Chemical  pgents  are  usually  described 
in  terms  of  their  physiological  effects  and  are 
characterized  as  follows : 

Agents  affecting  man  and  animals 
Nerve  agents  are  colourless,  odourless, 
tasteless  chemicals,  of  the  same  family  as 
organophosphorus  Insecticides.  They  poison 
the  nervous  system  and  disrupt  vital  body 
functions.  They  constitute  the  most  modern 
war  chemicals  known;  they  kill  quickly  and 
are  more  potent  than  are  any  other  chemical 
agents  (except  toxins). 


Blister  agents  {vesicants)  are  oily  liquids 
which.  In  the  main,  burn  and  blister  the 
skin  within  hours  after  exposure.  But  they 
also  have  general  toxic  effects.  Mustard  gas 
Is  a  good  example.  Blister  agents  caused  more 
casualties  than  any  other  chemical  agent 
used  In  World  War  I, 

Choking  agents  are  highly  volatile  liquids 
which,  when  breathed  as  gases,  irritate  and 
severely  Injure  the  lungs,  causing  death  from 
choking.  They  were  introduced  In  World  War 
I  and  are  of  much  lower  potency  than  the 
nerve  agents. 

Blood  agents  are  also  Intended  to  enter 
the  body  through  the  respiratory  tract.  They 
produce  death  by  interfering  with  the  utili- 
zation of  oxygen  by  the  tissues.  They,  too,  are 
much  less  toxic  than  nerve  agents. 

Toxins  are  biologically  produced  chemical 
substances  which  are  very  highly  toxic  and 
may  act  by  ingestion  or  Inhalation, 

Tear  and  harassing  gases  are  sensory  Irri- 
tanU  which  cause  a  temporary  flow  of  tears, 
Irritation  of  the  skin  and  respiratory  tract, 
and  occasionally  nausea  and  vomiting.  They 
have  been  widely  used  as  riot  control  agents, 
and  also  in  war. 

Psycho-chemicals  are  drug-like  chemicals 
intended  to  cause  temporary  mental  disturb- 
ances. 

Agents  affecting  plants 

Herbicides  (defoliants)  are  agricultural 
chemicals  which  poison  or  dessicate  the 
leaves  of  plants,  causing  them  to  lose  their 
leaves  or  die.  The  effectiveness  of  different 
chemical  warfare  agents  against  man,  ani- 
mals and  plants  is  shown  in  table  I.  The  vari- 
ous specific  chemical  agents  are  listed  and 
described  in  chapter  2. 

Methods   of   delivery 

45.  Chemical  munitions  are  designed  to  ful- 
fill three  objectives:  (1)  to  provide  a  con- 
tainer for  the  agent  so  that  the  agent  muni- 
tion combination  can  be  delivered  to  iu 
target;  (2)  to  attain  an  effective  distribution 
of  agent  over  the  target  area;  and  ( 3 )  to  re- 
lease the  agent  in  active  form.  In  the  case  of 
incapacitating  and  riot  control  agents,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  munition  itself  should 
not  cause  injury  or  death,  and  that  it  should 
not  start  fires.  This  is  particularly  important 
for  devices  used  in  the  control  of  riots. 

46.  The  munitions  to  be  used  would  depend 
on  the  method  of  delivery,  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  target  area,  and  other  variables. 
Ground-to-ground  munitions  Include  gre- 
nades, shells,  rockets;  and  missile  warheads; 
air-to-ground  munitions  Include  large 
bombs,  dispensers,  spray  tanks,  and  rockets; 
emplaced  munitions  Include  generators  and 
mines. 

47.  GTOund-to-ground  munitions.  Small 
ground-to-ground  munitions  (grenades, 
shells  and  small  rockets)  function  much  like 
their  conventional  counterparts.  Upon  im- 
pact In  the  target  area,  they  would  either  ex- 
plode or  burn,  and  so  expel  the  agent  to  form 
a  cloud  which  would  diffuse  and  drift  down- 
wind, resulting  in  an  elongated  elliptical  area 
within  which  casualties  would  occiir.  This 
represents  a  point  source  of  dissemination 
( chapter  II ) . 


TABLE  l.-CATEGORIES  OF  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  AGENTS  AND  THEIR  CHARACTERISTICS 


Physical  state  at  20°  C. 


Persistency 


Main  state  oi  aggregation 
in  target 


Effective  route  of  entry 


Effective  against 


Nerve  agents  Liquid Low  to  higli Vapour,  aerosol,  liquid Lungs,  eyes,  skin Man,  animals. 

Blister  agents'..". Liquid,  soild High ...-do do uo. 

Choking  agents Liquid Low    Vapour ....do go. 

&**"" S''"'*" :-:d;::::::::::::::;:;::::-Ae}o»i:H,uid::::::::::::::KintestiniH^^         do: 


Incapacitanb. 
Herbicides  (defoliants). 


.do Low  to  high.. 


.do. 


Foliage  and  roots Plants.' 


I  Some  herbicides,  particularly  those  containing  organic  arsenic  are  also  toxic  lor  man  and  animals. 
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51.       Air-to-_ 
dropped  from  a^ 
shells,   and   cor 
higher  concentr 
point    of    groun^ 
close  to  the  grot 


4«.  Small  roclietB  would  freqiwntly  be  flred 
In  "ripples",  a^d  artillery  shells  la  salvos. 
resulting  In  a  group  o*  impacts  over  the 
target  area.  Thja  would  constitute  an  area 
source  of  dlasemlnatlon    (chapter  11). 

49  Large  gr9und-to-gro«md  (as  well  as 
aerial  muxUUoiis  and  missile  warheads) 
might  carry  a  nimber  of  small  submunltions 
as  well  as  agent  In  bulk.  The  parent  muni- 
tion, upon  fun«tloning,  would  disperse  the 
submunltions  c^ver  the  target  area.  These 
would  then  disseminate  the  agent  over  a 
wide  area  rather  than  a  single  point  of  im- 
pact, as  In  the  ^e  of  bulk  munitions. 

50.    Another   kniutary    concept    Is    to    use 
large  warheads  ifllled  with  several  hundred 
kilos   of   an   ag^t  of  low   vapour   pressure. 
Such  a  warheadl  burst  at  a  suitable  altitude 
would  produce  kt  shower  of  droplet*,  effec- 
tively contaminating  everything  on  which  It 
fell.   A   number  I  of  such   weapons   could   be 
used  to  assure  that  the  target  was  covered. 
ound      munitions.      Bombs 
^craft  are  larger  than  most 
luently  would  result  In   a 
jtlon  of  the  chemical  near  the 
I    Impact.    Bombs    bursting 
,nd  could  be  used  to  achieve 
a  wider  dissemination  of  the  agent,  especially 
with  otaemlcal  agtnts. 

-  52.  A- dispenser  is  a  container  for  submu- 
nltions, which,  ifter  opening,  could  remain 
attached  to  the  ,alrcraf t.  The  submunltions 
could  be  release^  simultaneously  or  la  suc- 
cession. 

53.  Small  rockets  or  missiles  could  also  be 
used  to  deliver  criemlcal  agents  from  aircraft. 
The  pattern  of  dispersal  would  be  much 
the  same  as  ths  t  produced  by  ground-to- 
ground  rockets  oi  mlssUes. 

54.  Ground-t-mulaced  munitions.  Ground- 
emplaced  muni  tl(  ins  comprise  generators  and 
mines.  The  geneiator  U  a  tank  containing 
a  chemical  agent,  a  source  of  pressure,  and 
a  nozzle  through  which  the  agent  is  forced. 
Generators  woulc  be  placed  upwind  of  the 
target,  and  then  iictlvated  by  a  suitable  de- 
vice. 

55.  Chemical  nines  would  be  placed  It 
areas  of  antlclpited  enemy  acUvlty,  and 
would  be  acUvatei  by  pressure  or  trip  wires. 

2.  Bacteriologl :al  (Biological)  Agents 
66.  Like  chemiral  agents,  bacteriological 
(biological)  agenis  may  also  be  classified  in 
terms  of  their  Intended  use,  whether  de- 
signed to  Incapac  tate  or  to  kill  human  be- 
ings, to  Incapacltite  or  kiU  food  and  draft 
animals,  or  to  destroy  food  plants  and  in- 
dustrial crops. 

57.  Bacteria,  vl)  uses,  fungi,  and  a  group 
of  microbes  know  i  as  rlckettslae  are  by  far 
the  most  potent  iigents  which  could  be  in- 
corporated Into  ueapon  systems.  There  Is 
no  assurance,  however,  that  other  living  or- 
ganisms may  not  I  n  the  future  become  more 
Important  as  potenial  agents  for  warfare. 

The  selection  of  igents  for  use  In  warfare 

58.  The  niunber  of  bacteriological  (biolog- 
ical) agents  which  could  potentially  be  used 
In  warfare  is  far  fewer  than  those  which 
cause  naturaJly-oc  ciuTing  disease.  To  be  ef- 
fective for  this  pujpose  they  should: 

(a)  be  able  to  b;  produced  In  quantity: 

(b)  be  capable  of  ready  dissemination  in 
the  face  of  adverse  environmental  factors: 

( c )  be  effective  i  fgardless  of  medical  coun- 
ter-measure; 

(d)  be  able  to  ;ause  a  large  number  of 
casualties  (this  would  imply  that  any  agent 
chosen  would  be  highly  infectious,  but 
whether  the  agen;  chosen  would  also  be 
easily  transmissible  from  man-to-man  would 
depend  upon  an  i  uent  to  Initiate  an  epi- 
demic spread). 

Agents  iffecting  man 
59.  All    the   dlseises    under   consideration 
occur  naturally,  an(  I  the  causative  organisms 
with  few  exception  ,  are  known  to  scientists 


throughout  the  world.  Incapacitating  agents 
are  thoee  which,  in  natural  outbreaks,  cause 
illness  but  rarely  d«ath.  If  the  natural  dis- 
ease has  an  aji^Ucatale  mortality,  the  agent 
is  regarded  as  a  lethal  one.  However,  these 
agents  when  used  as  aerosol  weapons  might 
cause  more  severe  disease  than  occurs  nat- 
urally. 

60.  Different  populations  have  varying  de- 
grees of  resistance  to  the  diseases  produced 
by  bacteriological  (biological)  agents.  An  In- 
fectious diseaee  which  might  be  only  mildly 
Incapacitating  in  one  population  might  prove 
disastrous  to  another.  For  example,  when 
measles  was  first  Introduced  into  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands,  it  caused  far  more  deaths  than 
in  the  relatively  resistant  populations  of 
Europe.  A  bacteriological  (biological)  weapon 
wliich  might  be  Intended  only  to  incapacitate 
could  be  highly  lethal  against  a  population 
where  resistance  had  been  lowered  as  a  re- 
sult of  malnutrition.  Conversely,  a  weapon 
whlcl;  was  intended  to  spread  a  lethal  disease 
might  only  cause  occasional  mild  Illness  in 
people  who  had  been  given  a  protective  vac- 
cine or  who  had  become  Immune  as  a  result 
of  natural  infection.  The  hUtory  of  epi- 
demiology Is  rich  with  surprises. 

61.  Vtrtises  are  the  smallest  forms  of  life. 
Most  of  them  can  be  seen  only  with  the 
electron  microscope,  and  must  be  grown 
on  Uvlng  tissue  (tissue  cultures,  fertile  eggs, 
etc.)  Genetic  manipulation  of  the  whole 
virus  or  chemical  manipulation  of  its  nu- 
cleic acid,  might  be  used  to  acquire  strains 
of  higher  vlrvUence  or  greater  stablUty  to  en- 
vironmental stresses. 

62.  Rickettsiae  are  Intermediate  between 
the  viruses  and  bacteria.  Like  the  viruses 
they  grow  only  in  Uvlng  tissue.  Judging  by 
the  scienUflc  literature,  research  into  the 
genetics  of  rickettslae  has  been  less  Intense 
than  into  that  of  viruses  and  bacteria. 

63.  Bacteria  are  larger  than  viruses,  rang- 
ing In  size  from  0  3  micron  to  several  mi- 
crons. They  can  be  easily  grown  on  a  large 
scale  employing  equipment  and  processes 
similar  to  those  used  In  the  fermentation 
Industry,  but  special  skills  and  experience 
would  be  needed  to  grow  them  in  quantity  in 
the  particular  state  in  which  they  readily 
cause  disease.  Although  many  pathogenic 
(disease-producing)  bacteria  are  susceptible 
to  anUbloUc  drugs,  antibiotic-resistant 
strains  occur  naturally,  and  can  be  selected 
or  obtained  through  the  use  of  suitable 
methods  of  genetic  manipulation.  Similarly 
It  Is  possible  to  select  strains  with  Increased 
resistance  to  Inactivatlon  by  sunlight  and 
drying. 

64.  Fungi  also  produce  a  number  of  dis- 
eases In  man.  but  very  few  species  appear 
to  have  any  potential  In  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical)  warfare. 

65.  Protozoa  are  one-celled  microscopic 
organisms  which  cause  several  important  hu- 
man diseases,  including  malaria.  Because  of 
their  complex  life  cycles,  they  too  appear 
to  have  Uttle  significance  in  the  present 
context. 

66.  Parasitic  worms  such  as  hook-worm,  and 
the  filarial  worms  have  very  compUcated 
life  cycles.  They  cause  illness  and  disability 
only  after  long  exposure  and  repeated  in- 
fection, and  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
produce  In  quanUty.  to  store,  to  transport 
or  disseminate  in  a  weapon.  Insects  are  also 
difficult  to  conceive  of  as  weapons.  Some 
such  as  the  mosquito  and  the  tick  are  trans- 
mitters of  disease,  and  as  "vectors"  have  to 
be  looked  upon  as  having  potential  military 
significance.  Higher  forms  of  Ufe.  such  as 
rodents  and  reptiles  can  be  dismissed  in  the 
context  of  the  present  discussion. 

Agents  affecting  animals 
67.  Bacteriological  (biological)  antl-anlmal 
agents,  such  as  foot-and-mouth  disease  aod 
anthrax  would  be  used  primarily  to  destroy 
domestic  animals,  thereby  indirectly  affect- 
ing man  by  reducing  his  food  supply. 
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68.  Outbreaks  of  contagious  disease  In 
animal  populations,  knows  as  epizootics,  may 
spread  much  more  readily  than  do  epidemics 
among  human  beings.  Viral  infections  are 
probably  more  serious  for  antn^aiB  than  those 
caused  by  other  classes  of  micro-organisms. 

69.  Most  of  the  bacterial  diseases  of  ani- 
mals which  could  probably  be  used  In  war- 
fare are  also  transmissible  to  man.  Human 
beings  would  be  expected  to  get  the  disease 
If  they  were  affected  by  the  attacking  aerosol 
cloud,  and  occasional  individuals  might  con- 
tract the  disease  from  Infected  itniinft^ 


Agents  affecting  plants 
70.  The  natural  occurrence  of  devastating 
plant  diseases  such  as  the  blight  of  potatoes 
in   Ireland   In    1845.   the   coffee   rust   of  the 
18708  In  Ceylon,  the  chestnut  bUght  of  1904 
In   the  United   States  of  America,   and   the 
widespread  outbreaks  today  of  cereal  (espe- 
cially wheat)  nists  has  suggested  that  plant 
pathogens  might  be  used  for  military  pur- 
poses. There  are  four  major  requirements  for 
the  deliberate  development  of  a  plant  disease 
into    epidemic     ( eplphytotlc ) ,    proportions: 
large   amounts  of   the  host   plant   must   be 
present  In  the  region:   the  agent  should  be 
capable  of  attacking  the  particular  varieties 
of  host  plant  that  are  grown;  adequate  quan- 
tities of  the  agent  must  be  present;  and  the 
environmental  conditions  within  the  region 
should   be  favorable  for  the  spread   of  the 
disease.   An    eplphytotlc    cannot    develop   If 
any  one  of  the  above  requirements  Is  not 
satisfied. 

Methods  of  delivery 
71.  Bacteriological  (biological)  agents  can, 
in  principle,  be  loaded  Into  the  same  type  of 
munitions  as  can  chemical  agents.  Other 
than  for  covert  or  "special-purpose  missions", 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons,  if  de- 
veloped for  military  purposes,  would  In  all 
probability  be  delivered  by  aircraft  or  by  large 
ballistic  mlssUes.  Aircraft  (Including  crul.se 
missiles  and  drones)  could  drop  a  large 
number  of  bomblets  from  high  altitude,  or 
spray  from  a  low  altitude.  Because  a  small 
amount  of  agent  will  cover  relatively  large 
areas,  bombs  would  probably  be  small  (1 
kilo  or  less)  and  dispersed  over  as  wide  an 
area  as  possible.  They  could  be  released  from 
clusters  or  from  dispensers  In  the  manner  of 
chemical  weapons,  but  probably  from  a  high- 
er altitude. 

72.  An  aircraft  could  establish  a  line  of 
agent  which,  as  It  traveled  downwind,  would 
reach  the  ground  as  a  vast  elongated  infec- 
tive cloud  (see  chapter  11).  The  effectiveness 
of  such  a  procedure  would  be  highly  depend- 
ent on  weather  conditions,  but  the  larger  ths 
area,  the  larger  the  weather  front  involved, 
the  greater  the  chances  that  the  predicted 
results  would  be  achieved.  A  small  relative 
error  might,  however,  involve  a  coimtry  not 
in  the  conflict. 

73.  It  Is  conceivable  that  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons,  probably  bomblets. 
could  be  packaged  In  a  ballistic  missile.  The 
bomblets  could  be  released  at  a  predeter- 
mined altitude  to  burst  at  ground  level.  The 
effect  would  be  the  same  as  bomblet  delivery 
by  aircraft  except  that  It  would  be  more 
costly. 

74.  Unless  transmitted  by  Insects,  bac- 
teriological (biological)  agents  have  little 
power  to  penetrate  the  intact  skin.  Infections 
through  the  respiratory  tract  by  means  of 
aerosols  is  by  far  the  most  likely  route  which 
could  be  used  in  warfare. 

75.  Many  naturally-occurring  diseases  (e.g. 
influenza,  tuberculosis)  are  spread  by  the 
aerosol  route,  and  some  oi  them,  notably 
influenza,  can  generate  into  large  epidemics. 
When  an  infected  person  sneezes,  coughs,  or 
even  speaks,  an  aerosol  Is  formed  which 
contains  particles  ranging  widely  In  size.  The 
larger  particles  are  usually  of  little  impor- 
tance because  they  fall  to  the  ground.  But 
smaU  particles  (3  microns  or  less  in  diame- 
ter) dry  out  rapidly  In  the  air,  and  are  the 
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most  InfectloiiB.  They  may  remain  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere  for  a  long  time.  Animal 
experiments  have  shown  that  a  great  many 
Infectious  agents  (Including  many  which  are 
tiansmltted  otherwise  In  nature)  can  be 
transmitted  to  animals  by  aerosols  of  small 
particle  size.  Laboratory  accidents  and  ex- 
periments on  volunteers  have  confirmed  the 
effectiveness  of  the  aerosol  route  of  Infec- 
tion for  man. 

76.  If  bacteriological  (biological)  warfare 
ever  occurred,  the  aerosol  technique  would 
thus  be  the  one  most  Ukely  to  be  used,  sim- 
ply because  the  respiratory  tract  is  normal- 
ly susceptible  to  Infection  by  many  micro- 
organisms; because  of  the  wide  target  area 
which  could  be  covered  In  a  single  attack; 
and  because  ordinary  hygienic  measures  are 
Ineffective  in  preventing  the  airborne  route 
of  attack.  Since  the  particle  size  of  an 
aerosol  Is  crucial  to  its  ability  to  penetrate 
into  the  lung  (see  chapter  III  for  detailed  dis- 
cussion) ,  the  method  for  aerosolizing  a  bac- 
teriological (biological)  agent  would  have 
to  be  controllable  so  as  to  assure  the  dissemi- 
nation of  a  large  proportion  of  particles  less 
than  6  microns  in  diameter. 

77.  Aerosols  of  bacteriological  (biological) 
agents  could  be  formed  by  three  general 
methods.  Agents  could  be  disseminated  by 
explosive  means  In  much  the  same  way  as 
chemical  agents.  However,  the  size  of  the 
resulting  particle  is  hard  to  control  by  this 
method,  and  much  of  the  agent  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  heat  and  shock  of  the  ex- 
ploding munition.  Particles  could  also  be 
formed  by  using  pressure  to  force  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  organisms  through  a  nozzle. 
Particle  size  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
pressure,  the  size  of  the  discharge  orifices, 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  agent,  and 
atmospheric  conditions.  Size  control  of  solid 
particles  (dry  form  of  agent)  can  be  achieved 
by  "pre-slzlng"  before  dissemination.  Aerosol 
particles  could  also  be  produced  by  a  spray 
by  releasing  the  agent  In  liquid  suspension 
into  a  high  velocity  air  stream.  This  principle 
can  be  applied  to  spray  devices  for  use  on 
high  performance  aircraft. 
D.   Defence   of   man   against   chem.ical   and 

bacteriological  {biological)  agents 
78.  A  comprehensive  defensive  system 
against  attacks  by  chemical  or  bacteriological 
(biological)  agents  would  have  to  provide  for 
detection  and  warning,  rapid  identification 
of  agents,  protection  of  the  respiratory  tract 
and  skin,  decontamination,  and  medical 
prophylaxis  and  treatment.  Some  aspects  of 
such  a  system  could  be  dealt  with  by  fairly 
simple  equipment.  Others  would  necessitate 
highly  sophisticated  apparatus.  But  the 
whole  complex  would  necessitate  a  very  effec- 
tive organization  manned  by  well-trained 
personnel.  While  military  unite  and  small 
g/oups  of  people  could  be  equipped  and 
trained  to  protect  themselves  to  a  significant 
extent,  it  would  be  impracticable  for  most  (If 
not  all)  countries  to  provide  comprehensive 
protection  for  their  entire  civil  population. 
1.  Medical  Protection 
Chemical  attacks 

79.  No  general  prophylactic  treatment  ex- 
iste  which  could  protect  against  chemical 
attacks.  Antidotes  (atropine  and  oxlmes)  to 
nerve  agents  of  value  If  administered  within 
half  an  hour  before  or  within  a  very  short 
time  after  exposure.  Atropine  Is  itself  toxic, 
however,  and  might  Incapacitate  unexposed 
individuals  given  large  doses.  Skin  can  be 
protected  from  the  vapours  of  blister  agente 
by  various  ointmente,  but  they  are  not  ef- 
fective against  liquid  contamination. 

Bacteriological   (biological)    attacks 

80.  Vaccination  Is  one  of  the  most  useful 
means  of  protecting  people  from  natviral 
infective  disease,  and  the  only  useful  means 
available  for  prophylaxis  ag^nst  bacterio- 
logical (biological)  attacks.  The  protective 
value  of  vaccines  against  small-pox,  yellow 


fever,  diphtheria,  and  other  diseases  is  fully 
established,  although  the  protection  they 
afford  can  be  overcome  If  an  Immunized  in- 
dividual is  exposed  to  a  large  dose  of  the 
Infectious  agent  concerned.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  even  those  existing  vaccines 
which  are  effective  in  preventing  natural  in- 
fectious diseases  might  afford  only  limited 
protection  against  respiratory  Infection  by 
an  agent  disseminated  Into  the  air  In  large 
amounts  by  a  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapon.  Moreover,  whole  populations  could 
not  be  vaccinated  against  all  possible  dis- 
eases. The  development,  production,  and 
administration  of  so  many  vaccines  would 
be  enormously  expensive,  and  some  vaccines 
might  produce  undesirable  or  dangerous  re- 
actions in  the  recipients. 

81.  This  picture  Is  not  significantly  al- 
tered by  certain  new  developments  In  the 
field  of  vaccination:  e.g.  the  use  of  living 
bacterial  vaccines  against  tularemia,  brucel- 
losis and  plague;  or  aerosol  vaccination, 
which  is  particularly  relevant  to  vaccination 
of  large  numbers  of  people.  There  have  been 
recent  advances  In  the  control  of  virus 
diseases,  but  at  present  none  of  these  is 
practicable  for  the  protection  of  large  popu- 
lations against  bacteriological  (biological) 
warfare. 

82  Prophylaxis  against  some  diseases  can 
also  be  provided  by  the  administration  of 
specific  anti-sera  from  the  blood  of  people 
or  animals  previously  innoculated  with 
micro-organisms,  or  products  derived  from 
them,  to  increase  the  anti-body  levels  (Im- 
munity) m  their  blood.  Tetanus  an tl- toxin 
is  used  in  this  manner,  and  until  more  ef- 
fective methods  replaced  them,  such  anti- 
sera  were  used  for  many  diseases.  It  would, 
however,  be  impossible  to  prepare  specific 
anti-sera  against  all  possible  bacteriological 
(biological)  agents  and  to  make  them  avail- 
able for  large  populations. 

83  Other  possibilities,  for  example  the  use 
of  therapeutic  materials  before  symptoms 
appear,  are  equally  remote  from  practical 
realization.  They  Include  Immune  serum, 
gammaglobulin,  or  drugs  such  as  antibiotics 
or  sulfonamide  drugs.  The  use  of  gamma- 
globulin to  prevent,  or  mitigate  the  severity 
of  disease  may  be  useful  for  individuals 
known  to  have  been  exposed.  But  since  gam- 
maglobulin is  made  by  separation  from 
human  blood,  stocks  could  never  be  avail- 
able except  for  isolated  cases.  In  theory 
chemoprophylaxls  (the  use  of  drugs  and 
antibiotics  to  prevent  infection)  might  also 
be  useful  in  the  short  term  for  small  groups 
operating  at  especially  high  risk.  But  It  would 
only  be  prudent  to  asstime  that  the  bacteri- 
ological (biological)  agente  which  an  enemy 
might  use  would  be  those  which  were  re- 
sistant to  such  drugs. 

2.  Detection  and  Warning 
84   The  requirement  is  to  detect  a  cloud 
of  a  chemical  or  a  bacteriological  (biological) 
agent    in    the    air    sufficiently    quickly    for 
masks  and  protective  clothing  to  be  donned 
before  the  attack  can  be  effective.  Usually 
the  objective  would  be  to  try  and  detect  the 
cloud  upward  of  the  target  so  that  all  those 
downwind  could  be  warned.  There  are  also 
requlremente   for   the   detection   of   ground 
contamination    with    chemical    agents    and 
for    detection    equipment    to    enable    those 
under  attack  to  decide  when  It  would  be  safe 
to  remove  their  protective  equipment. 
Chemical  attacks 
85.  In  World  War  I  It  was  possible  to  rely 
upon  odour  and  colour  as  the  primary  means 
of   alerting  personnel   that  a  chemical   at- 
tack had  been  launched.  The   newer  more 
toxic  chemical  agente  cannot  be  detected  In 
this  way.  On  the  other  hand,  presumptive 
evidence  that  such  weapons  had  been  used 
would  none  the  less  still  be  of  value  as  warn- 
ing. Once  an  enemy  had  used  chemical  weap- 
ons, each  subsequent  attack  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  presumed  to  be  a  possible 


chemical    attack,    and    protective    measures 
would  have  to  be  instituted  immediately.  In- 
dividuals would  have  to  mask  not  only  In  the 
air  atteck  In  which  spray  wao  used,  or  when 
there  was  smoke  or  mist  from  an  unknown 
source,  or  a  suspicious  smell,  or  when  they 
suffered    unexpected    symptoms    such    as    a 
runny   nose,  choking  and  tightness   In   the 
chest,  or  disturbed  vision,  but  whenever  any 
bombardment  occurred.  But  because  of  the 
uncertainty.  It  would  be  clearly  desirable  to 
devise  and  provide  a  system  of  Instruments 
which  can  detect  the  presence  of  toxic  chem- 
icals at  concentrations  below  those  having 
physiological  effecte.  and  which  would  give 
timely  and  accurate  warning  of  a  chemical 
attack.  It  would  also  be  advantageous  to  have 
test  devices,  collectors  and  analytical  lal)ora- 
tory  facilities  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the    environment    was    sale,    as    well    as    to 
Identify    accurately    the    specific    chemical 
agent  used  In  an  attack. 

86.  The  first  and  essential  component  of  a 
defensive  system  would  be  an  Instrument 
which  could  detect  low  concentrations  of  a 
chemical  agent.  However  low  the  concentra- 
tion, u  person  could  inhale  a  toxic  amount  In 
a  short  time  because  he  breathes  10-20  litres 
of  air  per  minute.  Since  the  human  body  can 
eliminate  or  detoxify  very  small  amounte  of 
many  toxic  materials,  there  is  no  need  to 
consider  very  long  periods  of  exposure — the 
concern  Is  with  the  exposures  of  only  a  few 
hours.  This  Is  often  referred  to  technically  as 
the  Ct  (concentration  time)  factor.  Essen- 
tial requlremente  of  a  method  of  detection 
sulUble  for  use  by  mlllUry  or  civil  defence 
personnel  are  that  It  be  simple,  specific, 
sensitive  and  reliable.  Typical  detector  kits 
contain  sampling  tubes  and/or  reagent  but- 
tons, papers,  etc.  After  being  exposed  to  par- 
ticular chemical  agente,  these  detectors 
change  colour  or  exhibit  some  other  changes 
easily  observable  without  special  Instru- 
ments. Chemical  detection  kits  could  also  be 
used  to  decide  when  It  Is  safe  to  remove  pro- 
tective masks  or  other  Items  of  protective 
clothing.  Obviously,  laboratories,  whether 
mobile  or  fixed,  can  perform  more  elaborate 
chemical  analyses  than  can  detection  kite. 

87.  Warning  devices  which  have  been  de- 
vised incorporate  sensitive  detectors  that  ac- 
tuate an  automatic  alarm  which  alerte  indi- 
viduals to  take  protective  action  before  a 
harmful  dose  of  agent  is  received.  They  are 
of  two  trends:  point  sampling  devices,  which 
sample  the  air  at  one  location  by  means  of 
an  air  pump,  and  area  scanning  devices, 
which  probe  a  specific  area  for  chemical 
agents.  The  disadvantage  of  point  source 
alarms  Is  that  they  must  be  placed  upwind 
of  the  area  that  has  to  be  protected,  and  a 
rather  large  number  may  be  needed.  If  the 
wind  shlfte.  they  have  to  be  repositioned. 
Successful  area  scanning  alarms  have  not  yet 
been  developed. 

88.  It  must  be  recognized  that  in  spite 
of  Instrumental  warning  systems,  personnel 
near  the  point  of  dissemination  of  a  chemical 
agent  might  still  not  have  sufficient  time 
to    take    protective    action. 

Bacteriological  (biological)   attecks 

89.  Unlike  chemical  weapons,  bacteriologi- 
cal (biological)  weapons  cannot  readily  be 
distinguished  from  the  biological  "back- 
ground" of  the  environment  by  specific  chem- 
ical or  physical  reactions,  and  much  lower 
aerosol  concentrations  of  bacteriological  ( bi- 
ological) agente  are  dangerous  than  of  chem- 
ical agente.  The  problem  of  early  detection 
and  warning  Is  thus  even  more  difficult  than 
for  chemical  weapons.  A  partial  solution  to 
the  problem  has  been  achieved  with  certain 
non-specific  but  very  sensitive  physical  de- 
vices such  as  particle-counters  and  protein 
detectors  (protein  Is  a  typical  constituent  of 
micro-organisms).  Presumptive  evidence  of 
a  bacteriological  (biological)  attack  might 
be  obtained  if  there  Is  an  unusual  deviation 
from  the  normal  pattern  of  material  In  the 
air  recorded  by  the  Instrumente.  The  eleva- 
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tection Is  the  most  effective  physical  means 
or   protection   against   all   forms   of   attack 
Sealing  or  Insulating  the  shelter  will  provide 
protection  only  for  a  limited  time,  because  of 
lack  of  ventUaUon.  Sealing  plus  a  supply  of 
oxygen  and  a  means  of  eliminating  carbon 
dioxide  is  better,  but  once  again  the  time  of 
occupancy  is  iinUted.  The  shelter  could  be 
none  the  less  safe  even  though  surrounded 
by   fire    or    high    concentrations   of   carbon 
monoxide.  The  best  kind  of  shelter  provides 
ventilation   with  filtered  air  to  maintain  a 
positive   pressure   relative    to   that   outside 
This  positive  internal  pressure  prevents  the 
penetration  of  airborne  agents,  and  permits 
entry  or  exit   of  personnel   and  equipment 
without  contamination  of  the  Interior  of  the 
shelter.  Extended  periods  of  occupancy  are 
possible. 

96.  These  principles  of  collective  protection 
as  applicable  to  all  enclosures  arranged  for 
human  or  animal  occupancy.  They  have  been 
used  to  provide  protection  by:  hastily  con- 
structed or  improvised  field  shelters,  mobile 
vans  and  armoured  vehicles,  and  permanent 
or  fixed  shelters  designated  for  housing 
civilian  or  military  personnel. 

97.  Once  a  bacteriological   (biological)   at- 
tack had  been  suspected  or  detected.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  identify  the  specific  agents 
Involved  so  that  proper  protective  measures 
could  be  taken  and  chemo-prophylaxls  and 
treatment  planned.  Identification  would  also 
help  to  predict  the  incubation  period  and 
hence  the  time  available  for  remedial  meas- 
ures to  be  taken.  At  present  the  only  means 
of  identifying  specific  micro-organisms  is  by 
normal  laboratory  procedures.  Many  routine 
laboratory  methods  of  identification  require 
as  long  as  two  to  five  days,  but  some  recent 
developments  have  reduced  this  time  appre- 
ciably. It  Is  possible  to  collect  the  particles 
from  large  volumes  of  air  and  concentrate 
them  in  a  small  amount  of  fiuid.  Bacteria  can 
then  be  trapped  on  special  filters  and  trans- 
ferred  to   nutrient   media,   where   sufficient 
growth  may  take  place  to  permit  idenUfica- 
tlon  of  some  kinds  of  bacteria  within  fifteen 
hours.  Another  method,  the  fluorescent  anti- 
body technique,  car.  be  highly  specific    and 
is  applicable  to  bacteria  and  some  viruses  In 
some  cases,  it  allows  of  specific  identiflcatlon 
within  a  few  hours.   But   despite  all   these 
recent  developments,    laboratory  Identlfica- 
tion  of  biological  agents  is  still  a  complicated 
and  unsatisfactory  process. 

4.  Decontamination 
Chemical  agents 

98.  Prolonged  exposxire  to  weather  and 
sunlight  reduces  or  eliminates  the  danger  of 
most  chemical  agents,  which  are  slowly  de- 
composed by  humidity  and  rain.  But  one 
could  not  rely  on  natural  degradation  to 
eliminate  the  risk  and.  In  general,  it  would 
be  essential  to  resort  to  decontamination 
This  would  reduce  the  hazard  but  It  Is  a 
time-consuming  process  and  wotUd  greatly 
hamper  military  operations. 

99.  A  wide  range  of  chemicals  could  be 
used  as  decontamlnants,  the  choice  depend- 
ing on  the  particular  agent  which  has  to  bo 
neutralized,  the  type  of  surface  that  needs 
to  be  treated,  the  extent  of  contamination 
and  the  amoimt  of  time  available.  Decon- 
tamlnants range  from  soap  and  detergent  in 
water,  to  caustic  soda,  hypochlorite  and  var- 
ious organic  solvents,  and  their  successful 
use  calls  for  large  numbers  of  people,  a  co- 
pious supply  of  water,  and  appropriate  equip- 
ment. 

100.  Decontaminating  solutions,  powders, 
applicators  and  techniques  have  been  de- 
veloped for  decontaminating  skin,  clothing, 
personal  equipment  and  water.  These  would 
need  to  be  used  Immediately  after  an  at- 
tack. 

101.  Unless  food  has  been  stored  in  metal 
cans  or  other  containers  which  were  Imper- 
meable to  chemical  agents,  It  would  have  to 
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be  destroyed.  Decontamination  of  complex 
equipment  and  vehicles  Is  a  difficult  and 
time-consuming  procedure.  Special  pres- 
surized sprayers  to  disseminate  powdered 
and  liquid  decontamlnants  have  been  de- 
veloped for  this  purpose,  as  have  paints  or 
coatings  to  provide  a  smooth  Impermeable 
surface  to  preclude  the  penetration  of  chem- 
ical agents. 

102.  Decontamination  might  even  need  to 
be  extended  to  roads  and  selected  areas  This 
would  Involve  the  removal  of  contaminated 
sou  by  bulldozing,  or  covering  it  with  earth 
using  explosives  to  spread  a  powdered  de- 
contaminant  over  a  wide  area. 

Bacteriological  (biological)  agents 

103.  Decontamination  procedures  for  bio- 
logical agents  are  slmll  r  to  those  used  for 
toxic  chemical  agents.  Aeration  and  exposure 
to  strong  sunlight  will  destroy  most  micro- 
organisms, as  will  also  exposiu-e  to  high  tem- 
peratures. Thoroughly  cooking  exposed  food 
and  boiling  water  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes 
will  kill  almost  all  relevant  micro-organisms 
Calcium  hypochlorite  and  chlorine  can  also 
be   used    to   purify  water.   Certain   chemical 
compounds,  such  as  formaldehyde,  ethylene 
oxide,    calcium    and    sodium    hypochlorites 
sodium  hydroxide  and  betaproplolactone.  can 
be    used    to    decontaminate    materials    and 
work  areas.  A  hot.  soapy  shower  is  the  best 
way  to  decontaminate  human  beings. 
E.  Protection     of     domestic     animals     and 

plants  against  chemical  and  bacteriologi- 
cal {biological)  attacks 

1.  Chemical  Attacks 
104.  The  widespread  protection  of  domes- 
tic animals  and  plants  from  chemical  at- 
tack would  be  Impracticable.  Once  a  crop 
had  been  attacked  with  herbicides  there  is 
no  effective  remedial  action.  The  damage 
could  be  made  good  only  by  a  second  plant- 
ing of  either  the  same  or  another  crop 
depending  on  the  season. 

2.  Bacteriological  (Biological)  Attacks 
Animals 

105.  Animals  or  flocks  could  be  protected 
by  collective  shelters,  although  the  cost 
would  be  great  and.  in  the  absence  of  auto- 
maUc  warning  devices.  It  would  be  Impossi- 
ble to  assure  that  the  creatures  would  be 
sheltered  at  the  time  of  attack. 

106.  The  ideal  means  of  protection  for 
ammals  would  be  vaccination.  Vaccines  have 
been  developed,  and  many  are  rouUnely  pro- 
duced, for  foot-and-mouth  disease  rinder- 
pest, anthrax.  Rift  Valley  fever,  hog  cholera 
Newcastle  disease  and  others.  Vaccination  of 
animal  herds  by  aerosols  is  a  promising  area 
of  investigation. 

Plants 

107.  The  only  hopeful  approach  would  be 
to  breed  disease  resistant  plants.  This  is  a 
regular  part  of  most  national  agricultural 
programmes,  and  has  as  Its  object  the  In- 
crease Of  crop  yields.  But  unless  the  exact 
Identity  of  the  bacteriological  (biological) 
agent  which  might  be  used  were  known  well 
in  advance  (possibly  years),  it  would  not  be 
feasible  to  apply  this  principle  to  provide 
protection  to  crops  against  this  kind  of 
attack. 

108.  Efforts  devoted  to  spraying  fungicides 
and  similar  preparations  to  reduce  loss  after 
attack  do  not  appear  to  be  economically 
effective.  In  most  cases  the  best  procedure  is 
to  uUUze  available  manpower  and  machines 
In  planting  second  crops. 

ANNEX  a:   early  warning  systems  por  air- 
borne BACTERIOLOGICAL   (BIOLOGICAL)    AGENTS 

An  ideal  automatic  system  for  early  warn- 
ing against  an  attack  with  bacteriological 
(biological)  agents  would  oompriae  the  fol- 
lowing components: 

(1)  a  device  to  collect  large  voltmies  of  air 
and  concentrate  the  partictUate  mattw  ob- 
tained, in  a  small  volume  of  fliUd  op  on  a 
small  surface; 
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(2)  a  device  to  quantify  and  identify  the 
collected  material; 

(3)  a  mechanism  to  assess  the  results  and 
to  initiate  an  alarm  If  necessary. 

To  collect  and  Identify  bacteriological 
(biological)  agents  and  to  initiate  an  alarm 
so  that  protective  measures  can  be  taken  in 
sufficient  time  to  be  useful  Is  extremely  diffi- 
cult. This  is  so  because,  firstly.  Identification 
of  agents  Is  generally  time-consuming  and. 
secondly,  large  and  fluctuating  quantities  of 
bacterial  and  other  organic  materials  exist 
in  the  atmosphere  at  all  times.  Thus  If 
pathogens  from  a  cloud  released  by  an  ag- 
gressor were  collected,  the  device  would  need, 
not  only  to  determine  whether  the  quantity 
collected  was  significantly  above  the  normal 
amounts  that  might  occur,  but  also  what  the 
agent  was,  or  at  least  that,  in  the  amount 
collected,  it  was  highly  dangerous  to  man. 

At  present,  warning  devices  are  available 
which  are  sensitive  but  non-specific  and 
these,  unfortunately,  would  give  an  unac- 
ceptably  high  proportion  of  false  alarms. 
Others  are  being  developed  which  attempt  to 
Incorporate  both  rapid  response  with  high 
specificity,  but  none  to  date  Is  in  the  produc- 
tion stage.  Research  on  this  Important  prob- 
lem Is  being  continued  and  some  of  the  ap- 
proaches and  techniques  that  are  being  used 
in  this  study  are  listed  below. 
Classification  of  automated  biodetection 
approaches  • 

General  category:  Physical  particle  detec- 
tion. 

Suggested  approach:  magnification,  light 
scattering,  volume  displacement. 

General  category:  key  biochemical  compo- 
nents. 

Suggested  approach:  antigen  detection  by 
fluorescent  labeUlng,  dyes  and  staining,  blo- 
liunlnescence  and  fiuorescences.  optical  activ- 
ity, pyrolysis  products  detection.  ATP  detec- 
tion, proteins,  nucleic  acids,  or  others. 

General  category:   Biological  activity. 

Suggested  approach:  Growth  (Increase  In 
ceU  mass  or  numbers),  CO,  evolution,  phos- 
phatase activity,  substrate  change  (pH,  Eh, 
O,  interchange).  Pathogenic  effects. 

CHAPTER  n.  THE  PROBABLE  EFFECTS  OP  CHEM- 
ICAL AND  BACTERIOLOGICAL  (BIOLOGICAL) 
VSTEAPONS  ON  MILITARY  AND  CIVILIAN  PER- 
SONNEL,   BOTH    PROTECTED    AND    UNPROTECTED 

A.  The  egects  of  chemical  agents  on  tndiind- 
uals  and  populations 

109.  The  effects  of  chemical  warfare  agents 
on  humans,  animals  and  plants  depend  on 
the  toxic  properties  of  the  agent,  the  dose 
absorbed,  the  rate  of  absorption  and  the 
route  by  which  the  agent  enters  the  orga- 
nism. Toxic  agents  may  enter  the  body 
through  the  skin,  the  eyes,  the  lungs,  or 
through  the  gastro-intestlnal  tract  (as  a  re- 
sult of  eating  contaminated  food  or  drinking 
contaminated  liquids) . 

110.  For  a  given  agent  absorbed  under  the 
same  conditions,  the  effect  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  dose  absorbed.  This  Is  why  it  \b 
possible  to  define  for  each  agent  certain 
characteristic  doses,  such  as  the  done  which, 
under  given  conditions,  will  on  average, 
cause  death  in  50  per  cent  of  the  individuals 
exposed  (the  50  per  cent  lethal  dose,  or  "LD 
60") ,  or  the  dose  which  will  cause  50  per 
cent  non-fatal  casualties,  or  the  dose  which 
will  have  no  appreciable  military  effect. 
These  are  expressed  in  milligrams  of  agent, 
with  reference  to  a  healthy  adult  of  average 
weight.  They  may  also  be  given  In  terms  of 
milligrams  per  kilogram  of  body  weight. 

111.  For  purposes  of  evaluation  It  Is  con- 
venient to  express  the  same  Idea  somewhat 
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differently  In  the  case  of  gases,  vapours  and 
aerosols  absorbed  through  the  respiratory 
passages.  Here  the  absorbed  dose  depends 
on  the  concentration  of  the  agent  In  the 
air,  on  the  respiration  rate  of  the  subject, 
and  on  the  duration  of  the  exposure.  If,  for 
the  sake  of  Illustration,  it  Is  assumed  that 
the  average  respiration  rate  for  groups  of  In- 
dividuals engaged  in  various  activities  re- 
mains relatively  constant,  it  follows  that 
the  dose,  and  therefore  the  effect  produced, 
will  be  directly  proportional  to  the  product 
of  the  concentration  of  the  agent  in  the 
air  (C  In  milligrams/cubic  metre)  and  the 
exposure  time  (t  in  minutes).  This  is  called 
the  dosage  (or  Ct  factor),  certain  charac- 
teristic values  of  which  (for  example  the  LD 
50)  are  used  In  particular  situations  for 
quantitative  estimates  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced. 

112.  Por  toxic  agents  acting  on  or  through 
the  skin,  the  dose  absorbed  by  contact  will 
often  be  related  to  the  "contamination  rate," 
expressed  in  grams/square  metre,  which  indi- 
cates to  what  extent  surfaces  are  contami- 
nated by  the  liquid. 

113.  The  consequences  of  an  attack  on  a 
population  are  a  combination  of  the  effects 
on  the  individuals  in  it,  with  both  the  con- 
centration of  agent  and  the  susceptibility  of 
Individuals  varying  over  the  whole  area  ex- 
posed to  risk.  Different  individuals  would 
respond  differently  to  sui  attack,  and  might 
have  different  degrees  of  protection.  Possible 
long-term  contamination  of  personnel  'rom 
chemical  warfare  agents  persisting  on  the 
ground  and  vegetation  may  add  to  the  im- 
mediate, direct  effects. 

114.  Protective  masks,  protective  clothing 
and  shelters  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  de- 


•Adapted  from  Greene,  V.  W.  'Blodetect? 
ing  and  Monitoring  Instniments  Open  New 
Doors  for  Environmental  Understanding", 
Environmental  Science  Technology,  Febru- 
ary 1968,  pp.  104-112. 
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contamination  when  applicable,  give  sub- 
stantial protection  against  all  chemical  war- 
fare agents.  But.  as  already  emphasized,  the 
mere  possession  of  a  means  of  protection  by 
no  means  constitutes  an  absolute  safeguard 
against  contamination  by  poisons.  Alarm 
and  detection  equipment  is  important,  some- 
times vital,  because  without  it  timely  warn- 
ing, which  Is  essential  to  the  proper  use  of 
protective  equipment,  would  be  lacking. 
Since  protective  measures  are  most  effective 
when  performed  by  trained  personnel  work- 
ing effectively  in  units,  military  personnel 
are  more  likely  to  be  provided  with  adequate 
protection  th%n  a  civilian  population.  In  any 
event,  the  civilian  population  In  most  coun- 
tries is  simply  not  provided  with  protection 
against  chemical  warfare. 

115.  Several  chemical  warfare  agents  which 
were  known  during  World  War  I,  and  others 
developed  since,  have  been  reported  on  in 
the  scientific  literature.  However,  the  effects 
of  the  more  lethal  modern  chemical  weapons 
have  not  been  studied  under  conditions  of 
actual  warfare.  Furthermore,  no  complete 
and  systematic  fleld  studies  of  the  use  of  de- 
foliants, herbicides  and  riot  control  agents 
are  available.  The  following  descriptions  of 
the  probable  effects  of  chemical  weapons, 
based  both  upon  evidence  and  on  technical 
Judgment,  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
somewhat  conjectural. 

1.  Effects  of  Lethal  Chemical  AgcnU  on 
Individuals 

116.  Table  1  provides  a  classification  of 
the  most  Important  lethal  chemical  agepts, 
and  notes  some  of  their  characteristics  in 
terms  of  the  effects  they  produce.  More  de- 
tails are  given  in  annex  A. 


TABLE  l.-GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  LETHAL  CHEMICAL  AGENTS 


Type 


Mechanism 


Time  for  onset  ot  effects 


Examples 


Very  rapid  by  inhalation  (a  few 

seconds). 
Very  rapid  by  Inhalation  (a  few 
seconds);  Relatively  rapid  through 
skin  (a  few  minutes  to  a  lew  hours) 
Blistering  delayed  hours  to  days; 
eye  etiects  more  rapid. 

Chokine  asent. Damages  lungs.... Immediate  to  more  than  three  hours  . 

Blood  agent                               Interteres  witli  all  respiration.  Rapid  (a  few  seconds  or  minutes). . . . 
Toxin..!...'.'" Neuromuscular  paralysis Variable  (hours  or  days) 


Nerve  agent  G Interteres  with  transmission 

of  nerve  impulses. 

Nerve  agentV Interteres  with  transmission 

ot  nerve  impulses. 

Blister  agent Cell  poison. 


Tabun,  Sarin,  Soman. 

vx. 


Sultur  mustard. 
Nitrogen  mustard. 
Phosgene. 
Hydrogen  cyanide. 
Botulinum  toiin. 


117.  Lethal  chemical  agents  Wll  In  rela- 
tively small  doses,  and  as  a  rule  the  amount 
that  causes  death  is  only  slightly  greater 
than  that  which  causes  incapacitation. 
Death  may  occasionally  be  caused  by  high 
doses  of  presumed  incapacitating  agents  and, 
conversely,  minor  effects  could  be  caused  by 
low  doses  of  lethal  agents.  Blister  agents  are 
considered  vrtth  the  lethal  agents,  since  a 
small  but  significant  fraction  of  the  person- 
nel attacked  with  such  agents  may  die  or 
suffer  serious  Injury. 

Nerve  agents 

118.  These  lethal  compoimds  are  readily 
absorbed  through  the  Itmgs,  eyes,  skin  and 
intestinal  tract  without  producing  local  ir- 
ritation, and  they  interfere  with  the  action 
of  an  enzyme  (choUnesterase)  essential  to 
the  functioning  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
nerve-agent  casualty  who  has  been  exposed 
to  a  lethal  dose  will  die  of  asphyxiation 
within  a  few  minutes  if  he  Is  not  treated 
swiftly  by  means  of  artificial  respiration  and 
drugs  such  as  atropine  or  oxlmeB.  Otherwise 
recovery  is  generally  rapid  and  complete.  Oc- 
casionally, It  may  take  several  weeks,  but 
will  be  complete  unless  anoxia  or  convul- 
sions at  the  time  of  exposure  were  so  pro- 
longed as  to  cause  Irreversible  brain  damage. 

119.  The  route  of  entry  of  the  agent  Into 
the  body  has  some  Influence  on  the  appesw- 
ance  of  symptoms.  These  develop  more 
slowly  when  the  agent  is  absorbed  through 
the  skin  than  when  it  is  inhaled.  Low  dosages 
cause   a   running   noee,   contraction   of   the 


pupil  of  the  eye  and  difficulty  In  visual 
accommodation.  Constriction  of  the  bronchi 
causes  a  feeling  of  pressure  In  the  chest.  At 
higher  dosages,  the  skeletal  muscles  are  af- 
fected— weakness,  fibrtllatlon.  and  eventually 
paralysis  of  the  respiratory  muscles  oc- 
curring. Death  is  usually  caused  by  respira- 
tory failure,  but  heart  failure  may  occur.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  most  toxic  nerve  gases 
may  cause  death  at  a  dosage  of  about  ten 
mg  min/m'.*  Less  toxic  ones  are  lethal  at 
dosages  of  up  to  400  mg  mln/m'. 

Blister  agents  or  vesicants 
120.  Mustard  is  a  typical  blister  agent 
which,  like  other  members  of  this  class,  also 
has  general  toxic  eilects.  Exposure  to  concen- 
trations of  a  few  mg/m"  in  the  air  for  sev- 
eral hours  results  at  least  in  Irritation  and 
reddening  of  the  skin,  and  especially  irri- 
tation of  the  eyes,  but  may  even  lead  to 
temporary  blindness.  Exposure  to  higher  con- 
centrations in  the  air  causes  blisters  and 
swollen  eyes.  Severe  effects  of  this  kind  also 
occur  when  liquid  falls  on  the  skin  or  into 
the  eyes.  Blistering  with  mustard  is  compa- 
rable to  second  degree  bums.  More  severe 
lesions,  comparable  to  third  degree  burns, 
may  last  for  a  couple  of  months.  Blindness 
may  be  caused,  especially  if  liquid  agent  has 
entered   the   eyes.   Inhalation   of   vapour  or 


•A  dosage  of  one  mg  mln/m»  consists  of  an 
expwsure  of  one  minute  to  gas  at  a  concen- 
tration of  one  milligram  per  cubic  metre. 
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aerosol  causet  IrrtUtlon  and  pain  In  the  up- 
per respiratory  tract,  and  pneumonia  may 
supervene.  High  doses  of  blister  agents  cause 
a  general  Intoxication,  similar  to  radiation 
sickness,  whl(^  may  prove  lethal. 

121.  The  flr^t  step  in  treating  a  person  who 
has  been  exi^osed  to  a  vesicant  or  blister 
agent,  is  to  wash  it  out  of  the  eyes  and  de- 
contaminate ihe  skin.  Mild  lesions  of  the 
eyes  require  little  treatment.  The  blisters 
are  treated  ln|  the  same  way  as  any  kind  of 
second-degree  1  burn. 

okher  lethal  agents 

122.  Phosgene  and  compounds   with  sim- 
ilar physloloKlbal  effects  wpro  ns^ri  in  n/n.i^ 
War   I.   Dei  _ 
lungs.  The  only  treatment  is  Inhalation  of 
oxygen  and  re$t.  Sedation  is  used  sparingly. 

cyanide    in    lethal    doses 

edlate  death  by  inhibiting 

Lower  doses  have  little  or  no 


123.  Hydro 
causes  almost 
cell  resplratlo 
effect. 

124.  Most   o: 


.  the  so-called  blood  agents 
contain  cyanide,  and  all  act  rapidly  The 
casualty  woulf  either  die  before  therapy 
could  begin,  o«  recover  soon  after  breathlne 
fresh  air.  |  ° 

125.  Botulinum  toxin  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  natuibl  poisons  known,  and  could 
be  u*ed  as  a  chemical  warfare  agent  There 
.are  8,t.;east  six  distinct  types,  of  which  four 
are  known  to  l>e  toxic  to  man.  Formed  by 
the  bacterium  Clostridiiim  botulinum,  the 
toxin  Is  on  occiision  accidentlly  transmitted 
by  contamlnat<id  food.  The  bacteria  do  not 
grow  or  reproduce  in  the  body,  and  poisoning 
U  due  entirely  to  the  toxin  Ingested  It  Is 
possible  that  It  could  be  introduced  into  the 
body  by  Inhalation. 

126.  Botulism  Is  a  highly  fatal  poisoning 
characterized  ty  general  weakness,  head- 
ache, dizziness,  louble  vision,  dUatlon  of  the 
pupils,  paralyslji  of  the  muscles  concerned 
In  swallowing,  and  dlfBculty  of  speech.  Res- 
piratory paralyses  Is  the  usual  cause  of  death. 
After  consumpttlon  of  contaminated  food 
symptoms  usually  appear  within  twelve  to 
seventy-two  hours.  All  persons  are  suscep- 
tible to  botulinum  poisoning.  The  few  who 
recover  from  ths  disease  develop  an  active 
immunity  of  uncertain  duraUon  and  degree 
Active  immunlza  tion  with  botulinum  toxoid 
has  been  shown  to  have  some  protective 
value,  but  antlloxln  therapy  is  of  limited 
value,  particularly  where  large  doses  of  the 
toxin  have  been  consumed.  Treatment  Is 
mainly  supportive. 

2.  Effects  of  Lethal  Agents  on  Populations 
127.  As  alreadj  indicated,  the  possible  ef- 
fects  Of  an  attacl:  on  populations  with  lethal 
chemical  warfare  agents  would  depend  upon 
the  agent  used,  upon  the  intensity  of  the 
attack,  whether  the  population  was  mainly 
under  cover  or  In  the  open,  on  the  avaU- 
abillty  of  protective  facilities,  on  the  physi- 
ological state  of  the  IndivlduaU  affected  and 
upon  the  meteorological  conditions,  which 
might  differ  fron  what  had  been  predicted 
and  alter  during  the  course  of  an  attack. 

128.  The  imporiance  of  meteorological  con- 
ditions on  the  spdead  of  agent  from  its  point 
or  area  of  releas*  Is  illustrated  by  Figures 
1(a).  Kb)  and  1(c)  which  show  in  an  ideal- 
ized diagramatic  form  the  type  of  dosage 
contours  to  be  expected  from  a  point  source. 
from  multiple  sources  and  from  a  Unear 
aerial  source  resj, actively  when  exposed  to 
the  effects  of  wind. 

129.  Figure  1  (n)  shows  the  shape  of  the 
zone  travelled  by  the  chemical  cloud  pro- 
duced  by  a  point  source  (for  example,  one 
Isolated  munition),  at  the  far  left  of  the 
innermost  clgar-sliaped  figure  under  condi- 
tions of  a  strong  Wind  (say,  5-20  kmh)  In 
the  direction  indickted. 

130.  The  number  on  each  line  Indicates 
*^*.^°*^f  (Ct^  =  toncentratlon  times  time) 

oeage  at  any  point  Inside 


than  the  number  Indicated.  On  the  basis 
of  these  data.  It  U  poaslble  to  estimate  the 
casualties  when  the  characteristic  dosages 
of  the  agent  used  are  known.  For  example.  If 
the  LD  60  value  of  the  agent  were  30  milli- 
gram-mlnutes/cublc  metre,  there  would  be 
more  than  50  per  cent  fatalities  In  the  area 
Inside  the  contour  marked  30. 

131.  This  figure  applies  to  a  volaUle  agent 
such  as  Sarin,  which  Is  usually  released  In 
the  form  of  a  vapour  or  an  aerosol  cloud. 
In  the  case  of  a  non-volatile  liquid  released 
in  the  form  of  droplets  whlchrTall  onto  the 
ground  and  contaminate  It,  a  corresponding 
map  could  be  drawn  for  the  levfel  of  contam- 
ination of  the  soil  (expressed  in  milligrams/ 
square  metre). 

132  Figure  1  (b)  shows  the  same  phenome- 
non In  relation  to  an  area  source  such  as 
would  result,  for  example,  from  attack  by 
a  missile  warhead  filled  with  small  bombs 
or  by  an  artillery  salvo. 

133.  In  the  case  of  a  volatile  agent  released 
in  the  form  of  a  vapour  or  aerosol,  the  re- 
sulting cloud,  carried  downwind,  covers  a 
zone  whose  general  shape  Is  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  a  point  source  (Figure  1  (a) ) ,  but 
Its  dimensions  are  obviously  much  larger  and 
the  dosage  values  are  also  larger. 

134.  If  a  non-volatile  agent  were  released 
In  the  form  of  droplets,  the  hazard  would  be 
very  great  in  the  Impact  area  because  all  siu-- 
faces  (skin,  clothing,  vehicles,  equipment 
vegetation,  etc.)  would  be  contaminated  The 
downwind  hazard  caused  by  the  drift  of  the 
most  minute  particles  would  extend  over  a 
much  smaller  area  than  in  the  previous  case 
because  only  a  relatively  small  number  of 
minute  particles  would  be  carried  by  the 
wind. 

135.  Figure  1(c)  shows  the  zone  covered 
by  a  linear  aerial  source,  as  In  the  case  of 
dissemination  of  a  non-volatile  agent  from 
an  aircraft. 

136.  The  emitted  cloud  Is  carried  by  the 
wind  and  does  not  touch  the  ground  until  It 
has  travelled  some  distance  away  from  the 
Une  of  flight  of  the  dlssemlnaUng  aircraft- 
this  depends  on  the  altitude  of  the  aircraft 
and  on  the  wind  velocity.  Since  the  cloud  has 
already  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
turbulent  diffusion  before  reaching  the 
ground,  the  dosage  values  or  contamination 
rates  will  be  highest  some  distance  away  from 
the  zone  boundary  nearer  the  source. 

137.  Because  of  meteorological  and  other 
variables.  It  Is  Impossblle  to  make  general 
statements  about  the  quantitative  effects  of 
chemical  weapons  on  populations.  The  fol- 
lowing hypothetical  examples,  therefore  are 
Intended  merely  to  Illustrate  what  might 
happen  and  the  degree  to  which  protective 
measures  could  reduce  casualties.  To  provide 
representative  Ulustratlons,  the  examples 
chosen  Include  the  different  hazards  created 
by  nerve  agents  used  in  a  battle  zone  on 
military  targets  In  the  rear  and  on  clvlUana 
In  a  town. 
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on  the  line.  The  c 


the  area  dellmite<,  by  the  curve  Is  greater 


Effects  of  nerve  gas  on  protected 
troops  In  combat 
138.  A  heavy  attack  with  air-burst  muni- 
tions   dispersing    non-volatile    liquid    nerve 
agent   would    create   concentrations   on   the 
the  ground  that  could  rage  from  one-tenth 
of  a  gram  to  ten  grams  of  liquid  per  square 
metre,   giving   a  mean   value  of   about   five 
grams.  This  would  be  extremely  hazardous 
At    the    same    time,    aerosol    concentrations 
would    be    created    over    almost    the    entire 
impact    area    (dosages    about    twenty    me 
mln/m»).    This    would    produce    casualties 
even  if  there  were  no  liquid  hazard. 

139.  To  counter  this  type  of  attack  pro- 
tective measures  of  a  very  high  order  of 
efficiency.  Including  protective  masks  light 
protective  clothing,  means  for  decontamina- 
tion, detection  systems,  antidotes  and  medi- 
cal care,  would  have  to  be  available.  Pro- 
tective clothing  and  rapid  utilization  of  gas 
masks    would    give    a    certain   measure    of 


protection.  But  In  this  case,  subsequent  de- 
contamination and   medical  care  would   be 
necessary  to  avoid  heavy  lethal  losses. 
Effects  of  nerve  gas  on  a  military 
target  In  the  rear 
140,  An  attack  from  the  air  with  a  volatile 
nerve  agent  against  a  military  Installation 
in  a  rear  area  would  cause  an  intense  liquid 
and  vapor  hazard  In  the  Installation  itself, 
and  a  vapour  hazard  downwind  in  the  sur- 
rounding area.  As  suggested  In  figure  1(b) 
the  Impact  area  would  be  very  heavily  con- 
taminated;  gas  dosages  Inside  and  close  to 
the  Impact  area  would  be  very  high.  Further 
downwind  the  gas  concentration  would  de- 
crease   gradually,    and    finally    become    In- 
nocuous. A  general  picture  of  the  way  cas- 
ualties would  occur  In  a  downwind  area  is 
indicated  In  figure  1(a). 

141.  After    an    attack    In    which    tons    of 
Sarin  were  used  against  an  area  of  one  square 
kilometre,    the    Impact    area    and    the    area 
Inunedlately    downwind    from    It    would    be 
highly  lethal  to  all  unprotected  personnel. 
Lethal    casualties    would    occur    at    dosages 
above  eighty  mg.  mln/m»  and  severe  casual- 
ties  down  to  thirty  mg.  mln/m».  Some  very 
light    casualties    would    result    at    dosages 
around  five  mg.   min/m».  The  distance  be- 
tween the  impact  area  and  the  area  of  lowest 
effective  dosage  would  depend  on  the  local 
topography  and  on  weather  conditions,  but 
would  rarely  exceed  a  few  tens  of  kilometres. 
142.    Personnel    provided    only    with    gas 
masks,  but  not  wearing  them  at  the  moment 
of  the  attack,  would  suffer  substantial  losses 
in  and  close  to  the  Impact  area,  both  because 
of  the  effects  of  the  liquid  and  because  of  the 
high  gas  concentration  Inhaled  before  they 
could  don  their  masks.  Piui^her  downwind, 
masks  would  give  essentially  complete  pro- 
tection it  warning  were  provided  reasonably 
quickly. 

Effects  of  a  nerve  gas  attack  on  a  town 

143.  The  population  density  in  a  modern 
city  may  be  5,000  people  per  square  kilometre. 
A  heavy  surprise  attack  with  non-volatile 
nerve  gas  by  bombs  exploding  on  Impact  In  a 
wholly  unprepared  town  would,  especially  at 
rush  hours,  cause  heavy  losses.  Half  of  the 
population  might  become  casualties,  half  of 
them  fatal.  If  about  one  ton  of  agent  were 
disseminated  per  square  kilometre. 

144.  If  such  a  city  were  prepared  for  at- 
tack, and  If  the  preparations  Included  a 
civil  defence  organization  with  adequately 
equipped  shelters  and  protective  masks  for 
the  population,  the  losses  might  be  reduced 
to  one  half  of  those  who  would  be  antici- 
pated In  conditions  of  total  surprise. 

145.  Although  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  achieve.  If  there  were  a  high  level  of  pre- 
paredness, comprising  adequate  warning  and 
effective  civil  defence  procedures,  it  Is  con- 
ceivable that  most  of  the  population  would 
be  sheltered  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  and 
that  very  few  would  be  In  the  streets. 

146.  Given  a  town  with  a  total  population 
of  80,000.  a  surprise  attack  with  nerve  gas 
could  thus  cause  40.000  casualties,  half  of 
them  fatal,  whereas  under  Ideal  circum- 
stances for  the  defence,  fatalities  might  num- 
ber no  more  than  2,000.  It  Is  Inconceivable 
however,  that  the  Ideal  would  ever  be  at- 
tained. 

3.  Effects  of  Incapacitating  Chemical  Agents 

147.  Incapacitating  chemicals,  like  tear 
gases  and  certain  psychochemlcals,  produce 
m  normal  health  people  a  temporary,  revers- 
ible disability  with  few  if  any  permanent  ef- 
fects. In  your  children,  old  people  and  those 
with  Impaired  health,  the  effects  may  some- 
times be  aggravated.  They  are  called  In- 
capacitating because  the  ratio  between  the 
lethal  and  Incapacitating  doses  Is  very  high. 
The  types  which  could  have  a  possible  mili- 
tary use  are  limited  by  requirements  of  safe- 
ty, controlled  military  effectiveness  and  eco- 
nomic availability. 
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Tear  and  harassing  gases 

148.  Many  chemical  compounds  fall  Into 
this  category,  of  which  u-chloracetophenone 
(CN),  ortho-chlorobenzylldenemalononltrtle 
(CS),  and  adamslte  (DM)  are  probably  the 
most  Important.  They  are  solids  when  pure, 
and  are  disseminated  as  aerosols. 

149.  Either  as  v  poiir  or  in  areosol,  tear 
and  harassing  gases  rapidly  produce  Irrita- 
tion, smarting  and  tears.  These  symptoms 
disappear  quickly  after  exposure  ceases.  The 
entire  respiratory  tract  may  also  be  irritated, 
resulting  In  a  running  nose  and  pain  In  the 
nose  and  throat.  More  severe  exposures  can 
produce  a  burning  sensation  In  the  trachea. 
As  a  result,  exposed  persons  experience  dif- 
ficulty In  breathing,  attacks  of  coughing  and 
occasionally,  nausea  and  headaches. 

150.  Extremely  high  dosages  of  tear  and 
harassing  gases  can  give  rise  to  pulmonary 
edema  (fluid  in  the  lungs) .  Deaths  have  been 
reported  In  three  cases  after  extraordinary 
exposure  to  u-chloracetophenone  (CN)  In  a 
conflned  space. 

151.  The  effects  of  adamslte  (DM)  are  more 
persistent.  Natisea  Is  more  severe  and  vomit- 
ing may  occur. 

152.  Results  of  experiments  on  various 
species  of  animals  (see  annex  B)  and  some 
observations  of  human  responses  lead  to  the 
following  tentative  conclusions  First,  CS  Is 
the  most  Irritating  of  these  gases  followed 
by  adamslte  (DM)  and  u-chloracetophenone 
(CN).  Second,  the  tolerance  limits  (highest 
concentration  which  a  test  subject  can  toler- 
ate for  one  minute)  of  DM  and  CS  are  about 
the  same.  Third,  the  least  toxic  of  the  tear 
gases  Is  CS,  followed  by  DM  and  then  CN. 
Fourth,  human  beings  vary  in  their  sensi- 
tivity to,  and  tolerance  of,  tear  and  harass- 
ing gases.  And  flnally,  the  toxicity  of  these 
gases  varies  In  different  animal  species  and 
In  different  environmental  conditions. 

153.  The  symptoms  caused  by  tear  gases 
disappear,  as  tears  wash  the  agent  from  the 
eyes,  and  if  the  victim  gets  out  of  the  tear 
gas  atmosphere.  Some,  however,  cause  red- 
dening or  rarely  even  blistering  of  the  skin 
when  the  weather  is  hot  and  wet. 

Toxii^s 

154.  Staphylococcus  toxin  occurs  naturally 
in  outbreaks  of  food  poisoning — which  Is  the 
only  medical  experience  with  this  toxin.  The 
symptoms  have  a  sudden,  sometimes  violent, 
onset,  with  severe  nausea,  vomiting  and  diar- 
rhea. The  time  from  ingestion  of  the  toxin 
to  the  onset  of  symptoms  is  usually  two  to 
four  hours,  although  it  may  be  as  short 
as  a  half  hour.  Most  people  recover  In  24-48 
hours  and  death  Is  rare.  Treatment  Is  sup- 
portive and  Immunity,  following  an  attack, 
is  short-lived.  The  toxin  Is  resistant  to  freez- 
ing, to  boiling  for  thirty  minutes,  and  to 
concentrations  of  chlorine  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  water.  Staphylococcus  toxin  could 
be  considered  as  an  Incapacitating  chemical 
warfare  agent.  Symptoms  can  be  produced 
In  animals  by  Intravenous  Injection,  and 
the  toxin  may  also  be  active  by  the  res- 
piratory route. 

Psychochemlcals 

155.  These  substances  have  been  suggested 
for  use  In  war  as  agents  which  could  cause 
temporary  disability  by  disrupting  normal 
patterns  of  behavior.  The  Idea  cannot  be 
accepted  In  its  simple  form,  since  these  sub- 
stances may  lead  to  more  i)ermanent  changes, 
particularly  in  Individuals  who  are  mentally 
unbalanced  or  who  are  In  the  early  stages 
of  a  nervous  and  mental  disease.  Moreover, 
very  high  doses,  which  would  be  difficult  to 
exclude  during  use  in  war,  can  cause  ir- 
reversible damage  to  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem or  even  death.  Psychochemlcals  could 
also  have  particularly  severe  effects  on 
children. 

156.  Compounds  such  as  LSD,  mescaline, 
psilocybln,  and  a  series  of  benzUates  which 
cause   mental   disturbance — either   stimula- 


tion, depression  or  hallucination — could  be 
used  as  incapacitating  agents.  Mental  dis- 
turbance is,  of  coarse,  a  very  complex  phe- 
nomenon, and  the  phychologlcal  state  of 
the  person  exposed  to  a  psychochemlcal,  as 
well  as  the  properties  of  the  agent,  would  pro- 
foundly Influence  Its  manifestations.  But, 
despite  the  variation  In  responses  between 
Individuals,  all  those  affected  could  neither 
be  expected  to  act  rationally,  nor  to  take 
the  initiative,  nor  make  logical  decisions. 

157.  Psychochemlcals  do  more  than  caxise 
mental  disturbance.  For  example,  the  general 
symptoms  from  the  benzUates  are  interfer- 
ence with  ordinary  activity;  dry,  flushed 
skin;  irregular  heartbeat;  urinary  retention; 
constipation;  slowing  of  mental  and  psy- 
chical activity;  headache,  giddiness;  disor- 
ientation; hallucinations;  drowsiness:  occa- 
sional maniacal  behaviour;  and  Increase  in 
body  temperature.  WhUe  these  effects  have 
not  been  fully  studied,  there  would  be  a 
significant  risk  of  affected  Individuals,  par- 
ticularly military  personnel,  becoming  sec- 
ondary casualties  due  to  unco-ordlnated  be- 
haviour. A  single  dose  of  0.1  to  0.2  mg 
LSD25  win  produce  profound  mental  dis- 
turbance within  half  an  hour,  the  condi- 
tion persisting  for  about  ten  hours.  This  doae 
Is  about  a  thousandth  of  the  lethal  doee. 

158.  Treatment  of  the  symptoms  of  psy- 
chochemlcals Is  mainly  supportive.  Perma- 
nent psychotic  effects  may  occur  In  a  very 
small  proportion  of  Individuals  exposed  to 
LSD. 

159.  it  Is  extremely  difficult  to  predict  the 
effects  which  an  attack  with  psychochemlcal 
agents  would  produce  In  a  large  population. 
Apart  from  the  complication  of  the  varying 
reaction  of  exposed  Individuals,  there  could 
be  strange  Interactions  within  groups.  A  few 
affected  Individuals  might  stimulate  their 
fellows  to  behave  Irrationally,  In  the  same 
way  as  unaffected  persons  might  to  some  ex- 
tent offset  the  reactions  of  those  affected. 
Since  the  probability  of  fatal  casualties  re- 
sulting directly  from  exposure  Is  low,  some 
normal  group  activity  might  be  sustained. 
Protective  masks  would  probably  provide 
complete  protection  since  practically  all  po- 
tential psychochemlcal  agents.  If  used  as  of- 
fensive weapons,  wo\Ud  be  desslmlnated  as 
aerosls. 

4.  Other  Effects  of  Chemical  Agents 

Effects  on  animals 

180.  The  effects  of  lethal  chemical  agents 

on  higher  animals  are.  In  general,  slmUar  to 

those  on   man.   The   nerve   agents   also  kill 

Insects. 

Effects  on  plants 

161.  A  variety  of  chemicals  kill  plants,  but 
as  already  Indicated,  little  Is  known  about 
their  long-term  effects.  The  effective  dose 
ranges  of  defoliants  vary  according  to  the 
particular  species  of  plant  attacked.  Its  age, 
the  meteorological  conditions  and  the  de- 
sired effect:  e.g.,  plant  death  or  defoliation. 
The  duration  of  effect  usually  lasts  weeks  or 
months.  Some  chemicals  kill  all  plants  Indts- 
crtmlnately,  while  others  are  selective.  Most 
defoliants  produce  their  effects  within  a  few 
weeks,  although  a  few  species  of  plant  are 
so  sensitive  that  defoliation  would  occur  In 
a  period  of  days. 

162.  An  application  of  defoliating  herbi- 
cide* of  approximately  3  gallons  (32  poimds) 
per  acre  (roughly  36  kg  per  hectare)  can 
produce  65  per  cent  defoliation  for  six  to  nine 
months  in  very  densely  forested  areas,  but  In 
some  clrcTimstances  some  species  of  trees 
will  die.  Significantly  lower  doses  stifflce  for 
most  agricultural  and  Industrial  vises 
throughout  the  world.  Defoliation  Is,  of 
course,  a  natural  process — more  common  in 


•For  example,  the  commonly  used  "2,4-D" 
and  '•2.4,5-T"  which  are  the  butyl  esters  of 
(2,4-dlchlorophenoxy)  acetic  acid  and  (2,4,5- 
trlchlorophenoxy )  acetic  acid. 


trees  in  temperate  aones  than  In  the  tropics. 
Essentially  what  defoliants  do  Is  trigger 
defoliation  prematurely. 

163.  Desiccation  (the  drying  out)  of  leaves 
results  in  some  defoliation,  although  usually 
the  leaf -drop  Is  delayed,  and  the  plant  would 
not  be  killed  without  repeated  application 
of  the  chemical.  Chemical  deslccants  cause  a 
rapid  change  In  colour,  usually  within  a  few 
hours. 
B.  The  effects  of  bacteriological  {biological) 

agents  on  individuals  and  populations 

164.  Mankind  has  been  spared  any  experi- 
ence of  modern  bacteriological  (biological) 
warfare,  bo  that  any  discussion  of  its  possible 
nature  has  to  be  based  on  extrapolation  from 
epidemiological  knowledge  and  laboratory 
experiment.  The  number  of  agents  which 
potentially  could  be  used  in  warfare  Is  limited 
bj  the  constraints  detailed  In  chapter  I.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  variability  which  char- 
acterizes all  living  matter  makes  It  conceiv- 
able that  the  application  of  modem  knowl- 
edge of  genetic  processes  and  of  selection 
could  remove  some  of  these  limitations.  Some 
species  of  micro-organisms  conslsr  of  a  num- 
ber of  strains  characterized  by  different 
degrees  of  virulence,  antigenic  constitution, 
susceptibility  to  chemotherapeutlc  agents, 
and  so  on.  For  example,  strains  of  tularaemia 
bacilli  Isolated  In  the  United  States  are  gen- 
erally much  more  virulent  In  human  beings 
than  those  found  In  Europe  or  Japan.  Foot- 
and-mouth  disease  virus  Is  another  well- 
known  example  of  an  organism  with  various 
degrees  of  virulence.  The  situation  with 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  is  thus 
quite  different  from  that  of  chemical  weap- 
ons, where  the  characteristics  of  a  given  com- 
pound are  more  specific. 

1.  Effects  on  Individuals 

165.  Bacteriological  (biological)  agents 
oould  be  used  with  the  intention  of  kiUlng 
people  or  of  Incapacitating  them  either  for 
a  short  or  a  long  period.  The  agents,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  rigidly  defined  as  either  lethal 
or  Incapacitating,  since  their  effects  are  de- 
pendent upon  many  factors  relating  not  only 
to  themselves  but  also  to  the  individuals  they 
attack.  Any  disease-producing  agent  Intended 
to  Incapacitate  may,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, bring  about  a  fatal  disease.  Similarly, 
attacks  which  might  be  intended  to  pro- 
voke lethal  effects  might  fall  to  do  so.  Exam- 
ples of  naturally  occurring  lethal  disease  are 
shown  m  table  2  and  representative  Incapac- 
itating diseases  In  table  3.  A  detailed  lUt 
of  fKjsslble  agents,  with  a  brief  description  of 
their  salient  characteristics  Is  given  In  an- 
nex C. 

166.  A  number  of  natTiral  diseases  of  man 
and  domestic  animals  are  caused  by  mixed 
Infections  (e.g.,  swine  Influenza,  hog  chol- 
era) .  The  possible  use  of  two  or  more  differ- 
ent organisms  In  combination  in  bacterio- 
logical (biological)  warfare  needs  to  be 
treated  seriously  because  the  resulting  dis- 
eases might  be  aggravated  or  prolonged.  In 
some  Instances,  however,  two  agents  might 
Interfere  with  one  another  and  reduce  the 
severity  of  the  Illness  they  might  cause  sepa- 
rately. 

167.  The  effects  of  some  forma  of  bacterio- 
logical (biological)  warfare  can  be  mitigated 
by  chemotherapeutlc,  chemoprophylactlc 
and  immunization  measures  (for  protec- 
tion see  chapter  I  and  annex  C  of  this  chap- 
ter) .  Specific  chemotherapeuUc  measures  are 
effective  against  certain  diseases,  but  not 
against  those  caused  by  vlriises.  But  it  may 
not  always  be  possible  to  apply  such  meas- 
ures, and  they  might  not  always  be  success- 
ful. For  example,  with  some  diseases  early 
therapy  with  antibloUcs  U  usuaUy  succees- 
tul,  but  relapses  may  occur.  Moreover,  re- 
sistance against  antibiotics  may  develop  in 
almost  all  groups  of  micro-organisms,  and  re- 
sistant strains  may  retain  luU  virulence  for 
m^»n  ae  well  a<  for  animals. 
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Diseaaet 


Incubatioii 

period 

(days) 


Effector 
sMcik 
tnerspy 


Likelihood  of 
spread  Ireni 
man  to  man 


Eastern  equine  encephalitis...  5  to  15 

Tick-borne  encephalitis 7  to  14' 

Yeltow  fever StoS"' 

Rocky  Mountain  spotted  (ever.  3  to  10    " 

Epidwnic  typhus SB  15... 

Anthrax ItoS 

Cholera ""'         ^"' 

Plague,  pneumonic 2to"5 

Tularaemia... 1  to  10    ' 

Typhoid .■;  7to21  "" 


.  Nil 

do... 

do.... 

Good 

.....de.... 
.  Modcfitt.. 

Good 

Moderate.. 

Good 

do.... 


NH.I 


Low. 
High. 

r 

Low. 
High. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


>res«nt 


kBLE  3.-EXAMPLES  OF  AGENTS  THAT  MIGHT  BE  USED  TO  CAUSE  INCAPACITATION 


Agents 


Disease* 


Incubation 

period 

(days) 


Effect  o( 
specilc 
therapy 


Likelihood  of 
spread  from 
man  to  man 


NN. 


^'""•* I Chlkungunya  fever 2to$ 

Dengue  le««r 5  to  8    ' 

Venezuelan  equine  2to5  " 
Rk:k<»t<ii»           I                                                  encephalitis. 

^"^"'""^ ■•- 9-""";L- l''««>21 Good 

f'J^'l^^J -. 7to21 Moderati'.::: 

Cowidtoidomycosis 7to21 Poor 


do. 
.do. 


Nil.i 


Do. 
Do. 


Bacteria. 
fungi 


Low. 
Nil. 


Do. 


»(JMess  mosquiti  vector  present 


Possible  bacteriological  (biological)  agents 
168.  Vlctlmfc  of  an  attack  by  bacteriological 
(biological)  ireapona  would,  In  effect,  have 
contracted  an^  infectious  disease.  The  diseases 
would  probal^ly  be  known,  but  their  symp- 
toms might  be  clinically  modified.  For  ex- 
ample, apart!  from  the  deliberate  genetic 
modification  tt  the  organism,  the  portals  of 
infection  might  be  different  from  the  natural 
routes,  and  t|ie  disease  might  be  foreign  to 
the  geographical  area  In  which  It  was  de- 
Uberately  spiead.  Possible  bacteriological 
(biological)  ^ents  representing  diseases 
caused  by  the  paain  groups  of  relevant  micro- 
organisms are^- 

169.  Anthrak:  Under  natxiral  conditions, 
anthrax  is  a  jdisease  of  animals,  the  main 
source  of  infetuon  for  man  being  cattle  and 
sheep.  Its  vernacular  synonym  "wool  sorter's 
disease"  indicates  one  way  men  used  to  con- 
tract the  disease.  Depending  on  the  mecha- 
nism of  tranimlsalon,  a  cutaneous  (skin) 
form  (contact  infection),  an  intestinal  form 


173.  Coccidioidomycosis:  This  disease, 
which  is  also  called  desert  fever.  Is  caused 
by  a  fungus  found  In  the  soil  of  deserts  in 
the  United  States,  South  America  and  the 
USSR.  The  spores  of  the  fungus  are  very 
stable,  and  can  easily  be  disseminated  as  an 
aerosol.  If  they  are  Inhaled,  pneumonia  with 
fever,  cough,  ague  and  night-sweating,  and 
muscle  pains  follow  after  an  Incubation 
period  of  one-three  weeks.  In  most  cases, 
recovery  from  the  disease  occurs  after  some 
weeks  of  illness.  An  allergic  rash  sometimes 
breaks  out  during  the  first  or  second  week 
of  the  illness,  and  can  be  significant  for 
proper  diagnosis.  Treatment  presente  great 
difficulties. 

174.  Plague:  Under  natural  conditions, 
small  rodents,  from  which  the  disease  is 
transmitted  by  fleas,  are  the  main  source  of 
human  infection  with  plague.  This  is  how 
"bubonic"  plague  develops.  If  the  plague 
microbes  are  Inhaled,  pneumonic  plague  de- 
velops after  a  three-to-flve-day  Incubation 


cattle.  The  Infection  la  transmitted  most  fre- 
quently by  the  air  route. 

179.  An  incubation  period  of  two  to  three 
weeks  follows  the  inhalation  of  the  Infectlou.s 
material.  A  severe  atta/:k  of  influenza-like  Hi, 
nees  follows,  with  high  fever,  malaise,  joint 
and  muscle  pains,  which  may  be  followed  in 
five  to  six  days  by  pneumonia.  In  untreated 
cases,  the  illness  lasts  two  to  three  weeks 
the  paUent  feels  exhausted  and  is  unable  to 
do  normal  work  for  several  weeks.  But  the 
disease  can  be  successfully  treated  with  broad 
spectrtmi  antibiotics  (tetracyclines).  Prophy- 
lactic vacdnes  have  been  prepared  in  some 
countries,  but  have  not  yet  been  proved  suit- 
able for  large-scale  use. 

180.  The  agent  causing  the  disease  is  a 
rickettsla,  and  is  extremely  Infectious  for 
man.  An  epidemic  of  Q-fever  once  occurred 
due  to  contaminated  dust  which  was  carried 
by  the  wind  from  a  rendering  plant  some  ten 
kilometers  away.  Q-fever  U  also  a  common 
and  significant  laboratory  hazard,  even 
though  it  is  only  rarely  transmitted  from 
man  to  man.  The  high  susceptibility  of  hu- 
mans to  this  agent  has  been  demonstrated  in 
volunteers. 

181.  Q-fever  rlckettslae  are  extraordinarily 
resistant  to  environmental  factors  such  as 
temperature  and  humidity.  Very  large 
amounts  can  be  produced  in  embryonated 
chicken  eggs  (20,000  million  mlrco-organlsms 
par  mUlilltre)  and  can  be  stored  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  A  Q-fever  aerosol  could  pro- 
duce an  incapacitating  effect  In  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  an  attacked  area 
The  Infective  agent  could  persist  in  the  en- 
vironment for  months  and  Infect  animaLs 
possibly  creating  natural  foci  of  Infection. 

182.  Tularaemia:  Under  natural  condition.-;, 
tularaemia  is  a  disease  of  wild  animals,  the 
source  of  human  infection  being  rodents, 
especially  rabbits  and  hares.  When  it  occurs 
naturally  in  human  beings,  who  are  very 
susceptible  to  the  disease,  skin  lesions  with 
swelling  of  the  lymph  nodes  are  Its  usual 
manifestation  (Infection  by  contact  with  sick 
and  dead  animals,  or  by  way  of  ticks  and 
other  vectors).  Infection  can  also  occur 
through  the  eye  and  the  gastro-lntestlnal 
tract.  The  pulmonary  form  (airborne  Infec- 
tion) is  the  more  serious.  Pulmonary  tula- 
raemia Is  associated  with  general  pain,  Irrl- 
tant  cough,  general  malaise,  etc.,  but  in 
Europe  and  Japan  mortality  due  to  this  form 


(aUmentary  lifecUon),  or  pulmonary  form     period.  The  patient  suffers  from  severe  gen-     °'  V**  disease  was  never  higher  than  1  per- 
(airborne  infefction)  may  develop.  The  lung     eral  symptoms  and   If  untreated    normaUv     ^       ^^*°  before  antibiotics  became  avail- 

or  respiratory  [form  is  most  severe,  and  un-     '"" '•■■<-•-  •■ —  ^-  ..  .  •  '     able.    AmpH/<ttTi    tiiia<-<><im<a    o*— i —    ._    ^x.. 

less  early  treafcment  with  antibiotics  is  re- 
sorted to,  deith  ensues  within  two-three 
days  in  nearly  every  case. 

170.  Antibiotic  prophylaxis  is  possible,  but 
would  have  to  I  be  prolonged  for  weeks,  since 
it  has  been  shfcwn  that  monkeys  exposed  to 
anthrax  aerosol  die  if  antibiotic  treatment  is 
discontinued  a*ter  ten  days.  In  certain  coun- 
tries, several  tipes  of  vaccines  are  employed, 
but  their  valuel  has  not  been  fully  evaluated. 

171.  The  anlprax  bacillus  forma  very  re- 
sistant spores,  kwhich  live  for  many  years  in 
contaminated   treas,    and   which   constitute 


^.^^.'^.H^^^l^  "'.^''v^*  '"^^^  presents,  primary  pneumonia,  with  a  rapid  and  fatal 

^^.«?  ,    ,    J°^'=^  observations,  the  in-  outcome.  If  the  aerosol  is  fonied  by  larger 

It    2oX^!^l°'""^°^S°'  "^  ^  estimated  particles  (5-10  micrometres  diam^er  )^iS' 

iLi'^f^^T-   ^'^S^'^^''^   °^   animals  Wal  cells  are  deposited  in  the  nose  and  other 

fl «»L?  .  ^^**  ^*°  ''*  combined  wlUi  In-  regions  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract    wid 

fluenza    infectlbn    or    with    some    noxious  primary  foci  of  the  dise^  develoTln  ^e 


dies  within  two  to  three  daysrAMtient  with     *?l®'    •^5*<=*»»    tularaemia    strains    In    the 
pneumonic  plague  is  extremely  contagious  F  .^Pldemics  have  been  associated  with  a 

to  contacts.  »b    "»     mortality  rate  as  high  as  20  percent  despite 

175.  Preventive  vaccination  Is  moderately     *f  "^'°"<=  tteatment.  Usually  treatment  with 
effective    against    bubonic     but    not    pneu-     ^^"^^^^y'^^'^  «•  tetracycline  is  highly  effec- 
monlc,  plague.  If  administered  early,  strep- 
tomycin treatment  may  be  successful. 

176.  In  a  study  of  experimental  pulmonary 
plague  in  monkeys,  it  was  found  that  an 
average  dose  of  only  100  bacteria  caused  fatal 
disease  in  half  the  animals  tested.  Animal 
e)ct>eriments  have  also  shown  that  particles  of 
1  micrometre  diameter  (1.25,000  of  an  inch), 
contalJiing  single  microbial  ceUs,  can  cause 


tetracycline  is  highly  effec- 
tive. A  tularaemia  vaccine  developed  In  the 
Soviet  Union  is  also  highly  effective. 

183.  The  agent  causing  the  disease  is  a 
microbe  which  is  very  sensitive  to  common 
disinfectants,  but  which  is  able  to  survive 
for  as  long  as  a  few  weeks  in  contaminated 
dust,  water,  etc. 

184.  Aerosols  of  tularaemia  have  been 
tested  on  volunteers.  The  inhalation  Infec- 
tious dose  for  man  Is  about  ten  to  twenty- 
five  microbes,  and  the  Incubation  period  five 
days.  By  Increasing  the  inhaled  dose  a  hun- 
dred times,  the  incubation  period  shortens 
to  two  to  three  days.  Owing  to  Its  easy  aerosol 
transmission,  tularaemia  has  often  infected 


thr^l'^T,''''!*^^?  ""**  **"*  susceptibiUty  of     corresponding  lymphatic  nodes.  A  ^tal  gen-  '^^oratory  workers. 

th»r,^Jf^v  if*  firborne  anthrax  Infection  is     eraUzed  infection  may  then  foUow.  185.  The  microbiological  characteristics  are 

172^ito   s^uiS^^'^n.rH           .                  V.  ^''■^-  ^  '"«*  "^^  "^  Pl^^e  bacteria  could  fff"'"  ^  ^^°^  °^  the  plague  baclllis  (al- 

menti^JrJ^^Z       J^  "^.  ^^^    ^''"^P"     ^^  ^rown.  and  probably  lyophilized  (freeze-  *^°"K^  antibiotic  treatinent  and  vaccination 

^nv  ^l^^t  °>f  ^^^"^  *^'=""  <=*"  •'«»     '^^^^    ^^<^   ^<^Pi   in   stor^Lge.   T^a^nt^  prophylaxis  are  effective).  Both  lethal  and 

!^"7-_^^.-   *°^    *>ea'y  concenti-ations  of     highly  infectious  by  the  ^rosol  route  and  *^^capa<=ltating  effects  are  to  be  expected.  The 

_  _  man    to 

type  ■ 


ref5l<ttanl- anthrohr  o,^— .  , 7 —  —o— j    »i.icvi,iuuo    uy    une    aeroeoi    route    and ' •  —  "•»'&  «^"vv«>  cue  uu  ue  expi 

Such^^Jsc?uinp«,^tT''*Kt°v,''*"^**''-  '^^^  papulations  are  completely  susceptible  disease    U    not    transferred    from 

tion  o^Ss  to  f  ^^mvJ^^  ^""^^  "^  '?"*^""'  "'^'''^  ^^''^^  *^«  ^yP«  ^f  dls-  'nan,  but  long-lasting  natural  foci 

tion   rt,,^^  17      heavily  exposed  popula-  ease  is  not  known.  Infection  might  also  be 

n°^Jff„^^*°^f°^'*.'^<>*'^««P*«t*dto  transmitted   to  urban  and/or  flfld  ^en^ 


protect  against  a  heavy  aerosof  a-tTacr^-;     ;n"d™tum  f^i  of^^rag^e'^Ty  S'te';[fe^°*" 


^T^^^tS^r^it^^-  fe-i-Ss;:si^L=:?i=-- 

of  Infection  to  man  being  sheep,  goats  and 


lug 


might  be 
created. 

186.  Venezuelan  equine  encephalitis  virus 
{VEE):  In  nature,  VEE  is  an  Infection  of 
animals  (equlnes,  rodents,  birds)  transmitted 
to  man  through  moequltos  which  have  fed  on 
infected  animals. 
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187.  The  disease  has  sudden  onset,  with 
headache,  chills  and  lever,  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing, muscle  and  bone  pains,  with  encephalitis 
occurring  In  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases. 
The  mortality  rate  Is  very  low  and  recovery 
is  usually  rapid  after  a  week,  vrtth  residual 
weakness  often  persisting  for  three  weeks. 
No  specific  therapy  Is  available.  The  vaccine 
is  still  In  the  experimental  stage. 

188.  Numerous  laboratory  Infections  In  hu- 
mans have  been  rep>orted,  most  of  them  air- 
borne. In  laboratory  experiments,  monkeys 
were  infected  with  aerosolized  virus  at  rela- 
tively low  concentrations  (about  1,000  guinea 
pig  infectious  doses). 

189.  Since  the  virus  can  be  produced  in 
large  amounts  In  tissue  culture  or  embryo- 
nated eggs,  and  since  airborne  infection  read- 
ily occurs  in  laboratory  workers,  concentrated 
aerosols  could  be  expected  to  incapacitate  a 
very  high  percentage  of  the  population  ex- 
posed. In  some  areas,  persistent  endemic  in- 
fection In  wild  animals  would  be  established. 

190.  Yellow  fever:  In  nature,  yellow  fever 
Is  primarily  a  virus  disease  of  monkeys, 
transmitted  to  man  by  a  variety  of  mosqultos 
(Aedes  aegypti.  Aedes  simpsoni.  Hamagogus 
species,  etc.).  After  an  incubation  period  of 
three-six  days.  Influenza-like  symptoms  ap- 
pear with  high  lever,  restlessness  and  nausea. 
Later  the  liver  and  the  kidneys  may  be  seri- 
ously affected,  with  jaundice  and  diminished 
lU'Inary  excretion  supervening.  The  very  se- 
vere forms  end  in  black  vomltus  and  death. 
In  a  non-Immune  population,  mortality  rates 
for  yellow  fever  may  be  as  high  as  30-40  per 
cent.  There  is  no  specific  treatment,  but  pro- 
phylactic vaccination,  being  highly  effective 
is  widely  used  In  yellow  fever  endemic  areas. 

2.  Effects  on  Populations 

191.  Other  than  for  sabotage,  the  use  of 
aerosol  clouds  of  an  agent  is  the  most  likely 
form  of  attack  In  bacteriological  (biological) 
warfare.  For  example,  material  can  be  pro- 
duced containing  infective  micro-organisms 
at  a  concentration  of  10,000  million  per  gram. 
Let  us  suppose  that  an  aircraft  were  to  spray 
such  material  so  as  to  produce  an  aeronsol 
line  source  100  kilometres  In  length  across 
a  10  kilometre  per  hour  wind.  Then,  assum- 
ing that  10  per  cent  of  organisms  survived 
aerosolizatlon,  and  that  subsequent  environ- 
mental stresses  caused  them  to  die  at  a  rate 
of  5  per  cent  per  minute,  about  5,000  square 
kilometres  would  be  covered  at  a  concentra- 
tion such  that  50  per  cent  of  the  unprotected 
people  in  the  area  would  have  inhaled  a  dose 
sufficient  to  infect  them,  assuming  that  the 
infective  dose  Is  about  100  micro-organisms 
per  person.  This  particular  calculation  is 
valid  for  agents  such  as  those  which  cause 
tularaemia,  plague,  as  well  as  for  some  vi- 
ruses. The  decay  rate  of  the  cauative  agents 
of  Q-fever,  anthrax  and  some  other  Infections 
is  much  lower  and  the  expected  effect  would 
be  still  greater. 

192.  The  effects  of  bacteriological  ( biologi- 
cal) attacks  would  obviously  vary  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Military  personnel 
equipped  with  adequate  protective  measures, 
well  trained  In  their  use  and  {itovlded  with 
good  medical  services  could,  if  warned  of  an 
attack,  be  able  to  protect  themselves  to  a 
considerable  degree.  But  effective  early  warn- 
ing and  detection  systems  do  not  yet  exist. 
On  the  other  hand,  attacks  on  civil  popula- 
tions are  likely  to  be  covert  and  by  surprise 
and,  at  present  no  civilian  populations  are 
protected.  Unprotected  military  or  civilian 
personnel  would  be  at  complete  risk,  and 
panic  and  irrational  behaviour  would  com- 
plicate the  effects  of  the  attack.  The  heavy 
burden  which  would  be  imposed  on  the  med- 
ical services  of  the  attacked  region  would 
compound  disorganization,  and  there  would 
be  a  major  risk  of  the  total  disruption  of 
all  administrative  services. 

193.  In  view  of  the  extensive  anti-person- 
nel effects  associated  with  agents  of  the 
kind  with  which  this  report  is  concerned.  It 


is  useful  to  view  them  against  the  area  of 
effect  of  a  one-megaton  nuclear  explosion, 
which  as  is  well  recognized,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  utterly  a  town  with  a  popu- 
lation of  a  million.  It  should  of  course  be 
emphasized  that  direct  comparisons  of  the 
effects  of  different  classes  of  weapons  are, 
at  best,  hypothetical  exercises.  From  the 
military  point  of  view,  effectiveness  of  a 
weapon  cannot  be  measured  just  In  terms  of 
areas  of  devastation  or  numbers  of  casualties. 
The  final  criterion  will  always  be  whether  a 


specific  military  objective  can  be  achieved 
better  with  one  than  another  set  or  weapons. 
The  basic  hypotheses  chosen  fcr  the  com- 
parison are  rather  artificial;  and  in  particu- 
lar, environmental  factors  are  Ignored,  But 
despite  this  limitation,  table  4  gives  data 
that  help  to  place  chemical,  bacteriological 
(biological)  and  nuclear  weapons  in  some 
perspective  as  to  size  of  target  area,  numbers 
of  casualties  inflicted,  and  cost  estimates  for 
development  and  production  of  each  type  of 
weapon.  The  figures  speak  for  themselves. 


TABLE  4  -  COMPARATIVE  ESTIMATES  OF  DISABLING  EFFECTS  OF  HYPOTHETICAL  ATTACKS  ON  TOTALLY  UNPROTECTED 
POPULATIONS  USING  A  NUCLEAR,  CHEMICAL,  OR  BACTERIOLOGICAL  (BIOLOGICAL)  WEAPON  THAT  COULD  BE  CARRIED 
BY  A  SINGLE  STRATEGIC  BOMBER 


Type  ol  weapon 


Ciilerion  lor  estimate 


Area  aitected 

Time  delay  belore  onset  ot 

ellect. 
Damage  to  structures 


Nuclear  (1  megaton) 


Up  to  300  km  - 
Seconds 


Chemical  (15  tons  ot 
nerve  agent) 


UP  to  60  km 
Minutes 


None 


Bacteriological  (biological) 
(10  tons  I) 


Other  effects 


Possibility  ot  later  normal 
use  ot  affected  area  after 
attack. 

Maximum  effect  on  man 


Multiyear  investment  in 
substantial  research  and 
development  production 
capability.- 


Destruction  over  an  area  ol 

100  km:: 
Radioactive  contamination  in  an    Contamination  by  persistence 


area  of  2,500  km.-  for  3  6 

months. 

6  months  alter  attack 


90  percent  deaths 


(5,000  10,000  million. 


ot  agent  Irom  a  tew  days  to 
weeks 
Limited  during  period  ol  con- 
tamination 

50  percent  deaths 


)1,000  5,000  million 


UP  to  100,000  km  -. 
Days 

None. 

Possible  epidemic  or  estab- 
lishment ot  new  endemic  loci 
ot  disease 

Alter  end  ol  incubation  period 
or  subsidence  of  epidemic 

50  percent  morbidity:  25  percent 

deaths  it  no  medical 

intervention. 
M.OOO  5,000  million 


1  It  is  assumed  that  mortality  Irom  the  disease  caused  by  the  agent  would  be  50  percent  it  no  medical  treatment  were  available. 
II  IS  assumed  that  indicated  cumulative  investments  in  research  and  development  and  production  plants  have  been  made  to 
achieve  a  substantial  independent  capability.  Individual  weapons  could  be  labricated  without  making  this  total  investment 

was  first  introduced;  It  immediately  spread  to 
other  countries  of  Europe,  Including  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  risk  of  the  uncon- 
trolled spread  of  infection  to  a  number  of 
countries  is  an  important  consideratloii  in 
the  use  of  some  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons. 

198.  The  possibilities  of  protecting  domes- 
tic animal  stocks  against  bacteriological  ( bio- 
logical) attacks  are  so  remote  that  they  are 
not  worth  discussing. 


3.  Effects  on  Animals 

194.  The  way  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  might  be  used  against  stocks  of 
domest^  animals  would  probably  be  the  same 
as  that  used  In  attacks  against  man.  Rep- 
resentative diseases  and  their  characteris- 
tics ari  shown  in  table  5. 

195.  Viral  infections  probably  cause  the 
most  important  diseases  of  domestic  animals 
and  could  have  more  devastating  effects  than 
diseases  produced  by  other  types  of  patho- 
gens. Since  many  of  the  organisms  which 
cause  infectious  diseases  In  domestic  animals 
are  also  pathogenic  for  man,  and  since  some 
of  them  may  also  be  readily  transmitted  from 
animals  to  man,  either  directly  or  by  vectors, 
such  attacks  might  also  affect  the  human 
population  directly.  Attacks  upon  livestock 
would  not  only  result  In  the  immediate  death 
of  animals,  but  also  might  call  for  compul- 
sory slaughter  as  a  means  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  infection. 

196.  Covert  bacteriological  (biological)  at- 
tack during  peacetime  directed  against  do- 
mestic animals  could  give  rise  to  serious 
political  and  economic  repercussions  if  large 
numbers  of  stock  were  affected.  For  example, 
African  swine  fever  occurs  endemically  on  the 
African  continent  as  a  subclinical  disease  ol 
warthogs.  In  1957  it  was  accidentally  brought 
from  Angola  to  Portugal,  and  then  in  1960 
to  Spain,  Despite  strict  and  extensive  veteri- 
nary measures  that  were  enforced,  losses  in 
pig  breeds  were  estimated  to  amount  within 
a  single  year  to  more  than  $9,000,000, 

197.  Isolated  attacks  against  stocks  of  do- 
mestic animals  during  wartime  would  have 
only  a  nuisance  value.  However.  If  a  highly 
infectious  agent  (e.g.,  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease) were  used,  even  a  local  attack  could 
have  very  widespread  effects  because  of 
spread  by  the  normal  commercial  movement 
of  animals,  particularly  In  highly  developed 
countries.  Extensive  attacks  with  travelling 
clouds  could,  however,  lead  to  a  disastrous 
state  of  affairs.  The  history  of  myxamatosls 
(a  rabbit  disease)  In  Europe  provides  a  par- 
allel. Not  only  did  it  drastically  reduce  the 
rabbit  population  In  France,  into  which  it 


TABLE  5. 


-EXAMPLES  OF  DISEASES  THAT  MIGHT  BE  USED 
TO  ATTACK  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 


DISEASE 


ANIMALS  ATTACKED 


Viruses: 

Alrican  swine  lever. . .  Hogs. 

Equne encephalitis Horses. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease. . .  Cattle,  sheep,  hogs. 

Fowl  plague Chickens,  turkeys. 

Hog  cholera Hogs. 

Newcastle  disease .  Chickens,  turkeys 

Rift  Valley  lever. Cattle,  goats,  sheep 

Rinderpest ..  Cattle,  sheep,  oxen,  goats, 

water  buffaloes, 

Vesicuar  stomatitis.  .  Cattle,  horses,  mules,  hogs. 

Ricksetlsiae: 

Veldt  disease  ..  Cattle,  sheep,  goats. 

Q-lever Do. 

Bacteria: 

Anthrax Cattle,  sheep,  horses,  mules. 

Brucellosis Cattle  sheep,  goals,  hogs, 

horses. 

Glanders  Horses,  mules. 
Fungi: 

Lumpy  jaw Cattle,  horses,  hogs. 

Aspergillosis Poultry,  cattle. 


4.  Effects  on  Plants 
199.  Living  micro-organisms  could  also  be 
used  to  generate  diseases  in  crops  which  are 
economically  important  either  as  food  or  as 
raw  material  (e.g.,  cotton  and  rubber).  Sig- 
nificant food  crops  In  this  respect  Include 
potatoes,  sugar-beet,  garden  vegetables,  soya 
beans,  sorghum,  rice,  corn,  wheat  and  other 
cereals  and  fruits.  Obviously  the  selection 
of  the  target  for  a  biological  attack  would 
be  determined  by  the  relative  importance  of 
the  crop  in  the  national  diet  and  economy. 
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201.  With  a : 
viruses  could 
systems,  the 


Deliberately  iqduced  epiphytotloa  (plant  (Ua- 
ease  epidemic^)  could  In  theory  have  serloua 
national  and  International  oonsequencee. 

200.  The  fuigal,  bacterial,  or  viral  agents 
which  could  be  used  against  plants  are  shown 
In  table  6. 

pw  minor  esceptlona,  the  plant 
B  cultured  only  in  living  plant 
^usal  agent  being  fo«nd  only 
In  the  plant  tl^ues  and  Juices.  VlruB  diseases 
are  transmitted  principally  by  Insect  vectors 
and  to  some  eitent  by  mechanical  means. 

202.  Bacterid  agents  which  attack  plants 
can  persist  for]  months  on  or  In  the  plants. 
All  of  them  can  be  cultured  on  artificial 
media.  Normally,  plant  bacteria  are  not  dis- 
seminated to  aiy  great  extent  by  winds;  the 
principal  methods  for  spread  In  natiire  are 
Insects,  animal  I  (including  man)  and  water. 
Bain  can  spreid  bacteria  locally,  while  In- 
sects and  anlnals  are  responsible  for  their 
more  extensive  spread.  It  Is  conceivable  that 
bacterial  plant  pathogens  could  be  adapted 
for  deliberate  4erlal  dissemination. 

203.  Plant  fuigl,  which  cause  some  of  the 
most  devastating  diseases  of  Important  agri- 
cultural crops,  are  disseminated  mainly  by 
winds,  but  also  ay  insects,  animals,  water  and 
man.  Many  fungal  pathogens  produce  and 
liberate  into  tlie  air  countless  numbers  of 
small,  hardy  spares  which  are  able  to  with- 
stand Ttdverse  c  llmatlc  conditions.  The  epi- 
demic potential  of  a  ntmiber  of  fungal  patho- 
gens Is  consldeiiible. 

204.  In  theory  there  are  measures  which 
could  protect  irops  against  bacteriological 
(biological)  attacks;  but  at  present  their  po- 
tential cost  rulefe  them  out  In  practice.  There 
la  no  essential  difference  between  the  coun- 
ter-measures wl>ich  would  have  to  be  Intro- 
duced to  counter  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  and  thcise  employed  normally  to  con- 
trol plant  dlseaies  In  peacetime.  But  the  use 
of  bacterlologlcatt  (biological)  weapons  to  de- 
stroy crops  on  al  large  scale  would  Imply  that 
the  attacker  wo^ld  choose  agents  capable  of 

known,  economical  method 
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of  protection.  Alvanced  countries  might,  as 
a  precautionary]  measure  exchange  suscep- 
tible plants  by  faiore  resistant  strains.  This 
would  be  difflcult  for  countries  whose  agri- 
cultural standards  were  not  high,  and  which 
would  be  the  niost  vulnerable  to  bacterio- 
logical (blologlciJ)   atucks  on  their  crops. 

TABLE  6.-EXAMPLES  3F  DISEASES  THAT  MIGHT  BE  USED  TO 
/  TTACK  PLANTS 


Oiseas  » 


Viruses. 

Bacteria 
Fungi,. 


Corn 

Hoja 

Fiji  di 

Sugar 

Potato 

Leaf  b 

Blight 

Gumm 

Late_ 

Cereal 

Rice 

Corn  . 

Coffee 


sunt. 


Liklihood 
of  spread 


High. 


J        ,  igh. 

banca(rice) Da 

i!  Base  (sugar  cane) Do. 

^eetcurlytop Do. 

)yellow  dwarf Do. 

ilglit(rice) Do. 

•fcorn Do. 

»sis  of  sugarcane Low. 

bight  (potato) Very  high. 

'usts Do 

bliist Do. 

"5f High. 

ust Very  high. 


5.  Factors  Influer  cing  the  Effects  of  Bacteri- 
ological  (Biological)   Attacks 
ExDtic  diseases 
205.  Any  country  which  resorted  to  bac- 
teriological  (biological)    warfare  would  pre- 
sumably try  to  Uifect,  with  a  single  blow,  a 
large  proportion  or  an  enemy  population  with 
an  exotic  agent  1o  which  they  had  not  be- 
come  Immune    tlirough    previous    exposure. 
Such  exotic  agentt  would  lead  to  the  appear- 
ance of  cUseases  \^hlch  normally  had  not  oc- 
curred before  in  Ja  given  geographical  area. 
either  because  of  I  he  absence  of  the  organism 
Involved    (e.g.,    foot-and-mouth    disease    In 
Japan),  and /or  of  natural 


North  America  or 


vectors  (e.g.,  Japa  lese  or  Venezuelan  enceph- 


alitis In  Kurope.  Rocky  Mountain  spotted 
fever  in  many  countries) .  In  addition,  a  dis- 
ease which  had  been  controlled  or  eradicated 
from  an  area  (e.g.,  urbem  or  classical  yellow 
fever  from  many  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
countries,  epidemic  typhus  from  developed 
covmtries)  might  be  reintroduced  as  a  result 
of  bacteriological  (biological)  warfare. 
Altered  or  new  diseases 
20«.  Deliberate  genetic  steps  might  also  be 
taken  to  change  the  properties  of  infectious 
agents,   especially  In   antigenic  composition 
and    drug    resistance.    Apart    from    genetic 
changes   that  cjuld   be   Induced   In   known 
organisms,  It  Is  to  be  expected  that  new  In- 
fectlouB  diseases  will  appear  natxirally  from 
time  to  time  and  that  their  causative  agents 
might  be  used  in  war.  However,  it  could  not 
therefore  be   assumed  that  every  outbreak 
of  an  exotic  or  new  disease  could  necessarily 
be  a  consequence  of  a  bacteriological   (bio- 
logical)  attack.  The  Marburg  disease,  which 
broke    out    suddenly    in    1967    in    Marburg, 
Frankfurt  and  Belgrade,  was  a  good  example. 
It  was  acquired  by  laboratory  workers  who 
had  handled  blood  or  other  tissues  of  vervet 
monkeys  which  had  been  recently  caught  in 
the  wild,  and  by  others  who  came  into  con- 
tact  with   them.   Because   the  outbreak   oc- 
curred In  medical   laboratories  it   was  very 
skillfully  handled.  In  other  circumstances,  It 
might  have  spread  widely  before  it  was  con- 
trolled. 

Epidemic  spread 
207.  As  already  emphasized,  a  wide  variety 
of  agents  can  infect  by  the  Inhalation  route, 
so  that  In  a  bacteriological  (biological)  at- 
tack a  large  number  of  persons  could  be  in- 
fected within  a  short  time.  Prom  the  epi- 
demiological point  of  view,  the  consequences 
would  differ  depending  on  whether  the  re- 
sultant disease  was  or  was  not  transmissible 
from  man  to  man.  In  the  latter  case  the 
result  would  be  a  once-for-all  disaster,  vary- 
ing in  scale  and  lethality  according  to  the 
natiu-e  of  the  organism  used  and  the  num- 
bers of  people  affected.  The  attack  would 
undoubtedly  have  a  strong  demoralizing  ef- 
fect on  the  unaffected  as  well  as  the  affected 
population,  and  it  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  were  would  be  a  breakdown 
of  medical  services. 

208.  If  the  induced  disease  were  easily 
transmissible  from  man  to  man,  and  if  it  was 
one  against  which  the  population  had  not 
been  effectively  immunized.  It  is  possible  to 
imagine  what  could  happen  by  recalling  say, 
the  periodical  appearance  of  new  varieties 
of  influenza  virus,  e.g.  the  1957  Influenza 
pandemic.  In  Czechoslovakia  (population 
about  14  mUllon).  1,500,000  Influenza  pa- 
tients were  actually  reported;  the  probable 
total  number  was  2,500,000.  About  50  per 
cent  of  the  sick  were  people  in  employment 
and  their  average  period  away  from  work  was 
six  days.  Complications  necessitating  further 
treatment  developed  in  5-6  per  thousand  of 
the  cases,  and  about  0.2  per  thousand  died. 
Those  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  the 
1918  influenza  pandemic,  which  swept  over 
most  of  the  world,  will  Judge  the  1957  out- 
break as  a  mild  affair. 

Susceptibility  of  population 
209.  A  very  Important  factor  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  an  aerosol  attack  Is  the  state  of 
Immunity  of  the  target  popxilation.  Where 
the  population  Is  completely  lacking  in  spe- 
cific immunity  to  the  agent  which  is  dis- 
seminated, the  incidence  and  severity  of  dis- 
ease are  likely  to  be  exceptionally  high.  Nat- 
urally occurring  examples  of  very  severe  epi- 
demics in  virgin  populations  are  well  known 
(e.g.  measles  in  Fiji,  poliomyelitis  and  in- 
fluenza in  the  Arctic).  A  similar  result  fol- 
lows the  introduction  of  a  suspectlble  popu- 
lation (often  a  military  force)  into  an  al- 
ready Infected  area.  Thus  there  was  a  high 
prevalence  of  dengue  fever  in  military  forces 
operating  in  the  Pacific  in  Worid  War  n— 


sometimes  affecting  as  many  as  25  per  cent 
of  the  operational  strength  of  a  unit.  The 
local  population  suffered  relatively  Uttle  from 
the  disease  because  they  had  usually  been 
Infected  early  In  life,  and  were  subsequently 
inunune. 

Populations  of  increased  vulnerability 

210.  Malnutrition:  Recent  statistical 
studies  reveal  a  clear  association  between 
malnutrition  and  the  Incidence  of  Infectloias 
diseases.  PAO.  WHO  and  UNICEP  have 
pointed  out  that  in  developing  countries,  a 
shortage  of  nutritious  food  is  a  major  factor 
in  the  high  mortality  rate  due  to  infectioxis 
diseases,  particularly  in  children. 

211.  Housing  and  clothing:  Primitive  hous- 
ing and  inadequate  clothing  would  lead  to 
an  increased  vulnerability  to  bacteriological 
(biological)  and  more  particularly  chemical 
weapons.  Millions  of  people  live  in  houses 
which  are  permeable  to  any  sort  of  airborne 
Infection  or  poison,  and  millions  are  inade- 
quately clothed  and  walk  barefooted. 

212.  Other  conditions  which  characterize 
poor  populations  have  a  definite  influence 
on  the  spread  of  infections.  Large  families 
increase  the  opportunities  for  contagious 
contact.  Inadequate  housing,  lack  of  potable 
water  and,  in  general,  bad  sanitation,  a  low 
educational  level,  numerous  vectors  of  In- 
fectious disease  (e.g.  insects),  and,  of  course, 
lack  of  medical  services  are  factors  which 
also  favour  the  spread  of  disease.  The  agents 
used  might  also  persist  in  the  soil,  on  crops, 
grasses,  etc.,  so  that  delayed  action  might 
need  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Social  effects  and  public  health  measures 

213.  A  basic  factor  which  Influences  the 
risk  of  epidemic  situation  during  every  war 
is  a  rapid  impairment  of  standards  of  hy- 
giene. Widespread  destruction  of  housing  and 
of  sanitary  facilities  (water  works,  water 
piping,  waste  disposal,  etc.).  the  inevitable 
decline  in  personal  hygiene,  and  other  diffi- 
culties, create  exceptionally  favourable  con- 
ditions for  the  spread  of  intestinal  Infec- 
tions,  or  louse-transmitted   disease,  etc. 

214.  The  importance  of  adequate  public 
health  services  is  well  Illustrated  by  an  ex- 
plosive water-borne  epidemic  of  infectious 
hepatitis  in  Delhi  in  1955-1956,  which  af- 
fected some  30,000  persons,  and  which  oc- 
curred because  routine  water  treatment  was 
ineffective.  This  epidemic  was  caused  by  the 
penetration  into  the  water  supply  of  waste 
waters  heavily  contaminated  with  hepatitis 
virus.  However,  there  was  no  concurrent  in- 
crease In  the  incidence  of  bacillary  dysentery 
and  typhoid  fever,  showing  that  the  routine 
treatment  of  the  water  had  been  adequate  to 
prevent  bacterial  but  not  viral  Infections. 

215.  Air  streams,  migrating  animals  and 
running  water  may  transport  agents  from 
one  country  to  the  other.  Refugees  with  con- 
tagious diseases  pose  legal  and  epidemiologi- 
cal problems.  In  areas  with  multinational 
economies,  losses  In  livestock  and  crops  may 
occur  in  neighbouring  countries  by  the 
spread  of  the  disease  through  reg^ional 
commerce. 

216.  The  experiences  from  fairly  recent 
smallpox  epidemics  can  also  be  used  to  illus- 
trate the  social  effects  of  an  accidentally  In- 
troduced, highly  dangerous  airborne  Infec- 
tion. In  New  York  (1947)  one  patient  started 
an  epidemic,  in  which  twelve  persons  became 
ill  and  two  died.  Within  a  month  more  than 
5  million  persons  were  revaccinated.  Similarly 
in  Moscow,  in  January  1960.  a  smallpox  epi- 
demic of  forty-six  cases  (of  whom  three  died) 
developed,  caused  by  a  single  patient.  At  that 
time  5,500  vaccination  teams  were  set  up  and 
vaccinated  6,372,376  persons  within  a  week. 
Several  hundreds  of  other  health  workers 
searched  a  large  area  of  the  country  for  con- 
tacts (9,000  persons  were  kept  under  medical 
supervision,  of  these  662  had  to  be  hospital- 
ized as  smallpox  suspects) . 
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ANNEX  A -CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES   FORMULATIONS  AND  TOXICITIES  OF  LETHAL  CHEMICAL  AGENTS  (EXCERPT  FROM  MATERIAL  SUPPLIED  BY  WORLD  HEALTH   ORGANIZATION) 


human  percutaneous  toxicity.) 


(I) 


Sarin 


VX 


Hydrogen  cyanide 


Cyanogen  chloride 


Phosgene 


Mustard  gas 


Botulinal  toxin  A 


(2) Lethal  agent  (nerve  gas).  Lethal  agent  (nerve  gas)    Lethal  agent  (blood  gas). 


(3)  lOOpercent 1  to  5  percent 

(4)""       lZ,l50mg/in> - 

(5)  (a)  Liquid... 

(b).. -.do 

(6)  (a) -  'i  lol  hour 

(b)  'j  to4  hours . 

(c) 1  to  2  days 

(7)  >5  mg.-niin./m.'. -. 

(g)  '     100  mg.-min./m.'- 


lOO  percent    - 

3fol8'mg'm3    873, 000 mg/nt! 

Liquid Liquid 

do <lo 

i  to  12  hours.- Few  minutes 

3  to  21  days do..  

1  to  leweoks.  1  to  4  hours 

>0.5  mg.-min./m.> >2,000  mg.-min./in.». 

10  mg.-min.'m.> 5,000  mg.-min./m.V . 


Lethal  agent  (blood  gas).  Lethal  agent  (lung 
irritant). 

6  to  7  percent  Hydrolvsed 

3  300, 000  mg m'  6.370.  OOO  mgym» 

Solid. Liquid 

.  Vapour.. Vapour.. 

Few  minutes. Few  minutes 

do..  -     do .. 

i|to4  hours I,  to  1  hour...  — 

>7,000  mg.-min.,/m.' >1,600  mg.-min./m.'. 

11,000  mg.-min./in.' 3,200  mg.-min./m.>. 


(9). 


1 ,500  mg./man 6  mg.  'man. 


Lethal  agent  (vesicant)    .  Lethal  agent. 

O.OSpercent Soluble 

630mg/m" Negligible. 

Solid Sohd 

Liquid - Oo. 

12  to  48  hours 

2  lo7  days 

2  to  8  weeks 

>  100  mg.-min./m.» 0.001  mg.  (oral). 

1,500  mg.-min.'m.> 0.02  mg-min.; 

m.> 
.  4,500  mg.  man ' .  . 


.  A  drop  of  mustard  weighing  a  few  milligrams  can  produce  a  serious  blister  which  will  be  incapacitating  if  it  interferes  with  the  normal  activities  of  an  individual. 


ANNEX    B — TEAR    AND    HARASSING    CASES 

Three  parameters  will  be  used  to  qualify 
the  effects  of  tear  gases.  These  are  defined  as 
follows : 

Threshold  of  irritation  is  the  atmospheric 
concentration  of  the  substance  (in  mg  per 
m^) ,  which,  in  one  minute  of  exposure,  causes 
irritation. 

Tolerance  limit  is  the  highest  atmospheric 
concentration  (in  mg  per  m=)  which  a  test 
subject  can  tolerate  during  one  minute  of 
exposure. 

Lethal  index  is  a  dosage,  and  thus  the 
product  of  the  concentration  in  the  air  (in 


mg  per  m»)  and  the  time  of  exposure  (in 
minutes),  which  causes  mortality.  Data  for 
various  tear  gases  are  given  in  the  following 
table. 


The  data  given  under  "Lethal  index"  are 
from  animal  experiments  with  various 
species. 


Tear  gas 


Threshold  of 
irritation 
(mg/m') 


Tolerance 

limit 

(mg/m>) 


Lethal  index 
(mg.min'm-) 


Ad3mside(0M) _ 

Ethyl  bromacetate — — 

Bromacetone --- 

Omega-chloracetophenone  (CN) 

O-chlorbenzylidene  malononitrile  (CS). 


0.1 

5 

1.5 

0.3-1.5 

.0&-.  1 


2-5 
5-50 
10 
5-15 

1-5 


15, 000-30, 000 

25.000 

30,000 

8. 500-25, 000 

40. 000-75, 000 


ANNEX  C.-SOME  BIOLOGICAL  AGENTS  THAT  MAY  BE  USED  TO  ATTACK  MAN 


Disease 


Infectivityi 


Transmis- 
sibility: 


Incubation 
perk>d3 


Duration  of  illness  ° 


Mortality  s 


Antibiotic  therapy 


Vaccination  < 


Viral: 


Chikungunyna  fever Probably  high.  None Rto6days. 


Very  low  (less  than  1  percent)..  None None. 


High... 
do. 


Dengue  fever 

Eastern  equine  encephalitis.. 

Tick-borne  encephalitis do. 


.do 5  to  8  days. . 

..do 5  to  15  days. 


2  weeks  to  a  few 

months.  . 

A  few  days  to  weeks ...do oo 


Do 


.do 1  to  2  weeks. 


Veiiezueian  equine  encephalitis do do 2  to  5  days.. 

Influenza do do 1  to  3 days.. 

do.. 3  to 6  days.. 

Higii 7  to  16  days- 


Yellow  lever -do- 

Smallpox do. 


1  to  3  weeks High  (greater  than  60 

percent). 

1  week  to  a  few  months. .  Variable  up  to  30  percent 

3  to  10  days Low  (less  than  1  percent) 

3  to  todays Usually  low,  except  lor 

complicated  cases. 
High  (up  to  40  percent) 
Variable  but  usually  high  (up 
to  30  percent). 


do Underdevelopment 


..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 


Do. 
Do. 

..  Available. 


1  to  2  weeks.. 
12  to  24  days.. 


Ricksettsial:  .  „ 

Q-lever ---do '^''"*?'., 

negligible. 


1  to  3  weeks. 


Psittacosis. 


10  to  21  days 
(sometimes 
shorter). 
4  to  15  days. .  1  to  several  weeks. . 


.do Moderately 

Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever do Noli'l": 3  to  10  days. .  2  weeks^to  several 

do 6  to  15  days.-   A  lew  weeks  to  months. 


Epidemic  typhus. 


.do. 


Bacterial;  ,.   .      .  , 

Anthrax  (pulmonary) Moderately 

high. 

Brucellosis .High 

Cholera Low. 

Glanders High 

Melioidosis do 

Plague  (pneumonic) do 


Negligible....  1  to  5  days...  3  to  5  days 


None 1  fo3weeks 

High .  -  1  to  5  days.. 

None 2  to  14  days 

do. 


Low  (usually  less  than  I 
percent.) 

H^oderately  high... . 

Usually  high  (up  to  80  percent.) 

Variable  but  usually  high  (up 
to  70  percent). 

Almost  invariably  fatal 


do. 

do. 


Effective 


Do. 
Do. 


Under  devetopment 


do.  None. 

do Under  development. 

.do. Available. 


Do. 


High. 


1  to  5  days...  4  to  20  days.. 
.  2  to  5  days...  1  to  2  days... 


Effective  if  jiven  very 
early. 

Several  weeks  to  months    Low  (less  than  5  percent) Moderately  efiective Underdevelopment 

1  to  several  weeks Usually  high  (up  to  80  percent)..        do  Zi  J 

4to6weeks  Almost  invariably  fatal     Little  effective. None_ 


Tularemia do Negligible 


Typhoid  lever Moderately 

high. 
Dysentery. High 


Fungal:  Coccidioido  mycosis do. 


1  to  10  days. . 
1  to  3  weeks. 
1  to  3  days... 
None 1  toSweeks- 


Moderately 

high. 
High 


2  to  several  weeks... 
A  few  to  several  weeks. 
A  few  days  to  weeks.. 
A  few  weeks  to  months. 


Almost  100  percent  fatal Moderately  effective.. 

(Jo Moderately  effective  if 

" given  early 

Usually  low  sometimes  high 
(up  to  60  percent). 
.  Moderately  high  (up  to  10 
percent) 
Low  to  moderately  high  de- 
pending on  strain. 
Low 


Do. 
Available. 

Effective.... --         Co. 

Moderately  effective Do. 

Effective... .-  None. 

None Do. 


|| 

nism 


nfectivity :  indicates  the  potency  of  the  parasite  to  penetrate  and  multiply  in  «1e  host  s  orga- 
iiisni  regardless  of  the  clinical  manflestation  of  illness.  In  tact,  there  ^'esevera  agents  by  which 
thee  eat  maioritv  ol  the  exposed  popuation  will  be  infected  without  developing  din  cal  symptoms. 

fransmissitiiiity:  This  refers  to  direct  transmission  from  man  to  man  without  the  intervention 

°''Tlle"l'gu°es°'lis"d°under  incubation  period,  duration  of  disease,  and  J'°'tality  are  t)ased  on 
epidemiological  data.  They  vary,  according  to  variations  in  virulence  and  dose  ol  the  inlecting 


agent  resistance  of  the  host  and  many  other  factors.  II  also  should  be  noted  hat  if  the  agents 
concerned  would  be  deliberately  spread  in  massive  concentrations  as  agents  of  warlare,  the  in- 
cubation periods  might  be  shorter  and  he  resulting  symptoms  mor^  serious.  As  to  mortality,  this 
refers  to  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  fatalities  to  the  number  ol  diseased  (not  to  that  ol  in- 
fected) individuals,  it  no  treatment  is  given. 
<  The  availability  of  vaccines  is  no  indication  of  their  degree  of  effectiveness. 


CHAPTER  III.  ENVIRONMENTAL  FACTORS  AFFECT- 
ING THE  USE  OF  CHEMICAL  AND  BACTERIOLOGI- 
CAL   ( BIOLOGICAL )    CONSIDERATIONS 

A.  General  considerations 
217.  Extraneous  factors  infiuence  the  be- 
haviour of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) weapons  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
they  do  any  other  kind  of  armament.  Some, 
such  as  wind  and  rain,  relate  to  the  state  of 
the  physical  environment,  and  to  a  certain 
extent    can    be    evaluated    quantitatively. 


Others,  which  reflect  the  general  ecological 
situation,  and  the  living  conditions  and 
physiological  state  of  the  populations  ex- 
posed to  the  effects  of  the  weapons,  are  more 
difflcult  to  define:  their  influence— though 
they  could  be  considerable — cannot  be  quan- 
tified. 

218.  This  limitation  applies  particularly  to 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons.  The 
natural  course  of  infectious  diseases — for 
example  in  Influenza  epidemics — shows  that 
tiey  are  governed  by  so  many  uncontrollable 


factors  that  the  way  they  develop  cannot  as 
a  rule  be  foreseen.  This  would  also  be  prob- 
ably true  of  pathogenic  agents  which  were 
deliberately  dispersed.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  knowledge  gained  through  the  study  of 
epidemiology,  and  in  the  study  of  artificial 
dispersions  of  bacteriological  (biological) 
agents,  both  in  the  laboratory  and  the  field, 
has  shed  some  light  on  some  of  the  factors 
concerned. 

219.  The  ecological  problem  is  the   main 
theme  of  chapter  IV  The  factors  which  con- 
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cem  the  varlab  Uty  of  the  human  target,  e.g. 
physiological  aiM  living  conditions,  and  levela 
of  protection,  have  already  been  described 
in  chapters  I  and  n.  Thla  chapter  Is  con- 
cerned with  ph^fslcal  environment  (climate 
terrain). 
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elated  With  the  Dispersal 
Qd  Bacteriological  (Blologl- 


1  Phenomena 
of  Chemical 
cal)  Agents 

220  It  has  ali-eady  been  pointed  out  that 
chemical  subst^ces  and  living  organisms 
capable  of  belilg  used  as  vreapons  are  ex- 
tremely varied  In  their  nature  and  in  their 
effects  On  the  other  hand,  regarded  solely 
from  the  standi>oint  of  their  physical  state 
after  dispersion  in  the  atmosphere,  thev  can 
clearly  be  placed  In  one  or  the  other  of  the 
following  categc*-les: 

Liquid  drops  and  droplets  of  varying  size; 
(diameters  greai«r  than  about  10  Microns). 
More  or  less  finely  divided  liquid  and  solid 
aerosols:    (diameters  less  than  about  10  Mi- 
crons) . 
Vapours. 

221.  Almost  al^fays,  moreover,  especially  in 
the  case  of  llqulM  chemical  agents,  the  result 
of  dispersion  Is  i  mixture  of  these  different 
phases;  thus,  a  liquid  dispersed  by  an  ex- 
plosive charge  |;ives  rise  to  a  mixture  of 
aerosol  -and  va^ur.  while  aerial  spraying 
may  produce  a  njixture  of  droplets  and  aero- 
sols. Solid  chemical  substances  will  be  in 
aerosol  form,  and  this  will  also  be  true,  as 
has  already  beei  pointed  out,  of  bacterio- 
logical (blologlcah)   agents. 

222.  Thus,  chemical  attacks  would  usually 
take  effect  simultaneously  in  two  forms: 

Contamination^  of  the  ground  at,  and  In 

the  imm«dlate  vicinity  of,  the  target  by  dl- 

the  agent  at  the  time  of 

y   subsequent   settling   of 


toxic  cloud  consisting  of 
droplets,   of   aerosol,    and 


rect  deposition 
dispersion,  and 
large  particles 

Formation  of 
Une  particles  o 
possibly  of  Tape 

223.  Most  bacteriological  (biological)  at- 
tacks would  be  d|B6lgned  primarily  to  create 
an  infectious  aerosol  as  an  Inhalation  haz- 
ard. Some  groubd  contamination  might, 
however,  also  reiiult  when  infectious  par- 
ticles settled  on  the  ground. 

224.  Both  ground  contamination  and  toxic 
or  infectious  clouds  would  be  immediately 
subject  to  the  physical  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

225.  If  the  soil  contaminants  are  liquid 
chemical  agents,  they  would  either  evajK)- 
rate,  producing  a  Sustained  secondary  cloud, 
or  be  absorbed  b^  the  ground,  or  diluted  or 
destroyed  by  atmospherical  precipitation.  If 
they  were  solid  agents,  whether  chemical  or 
biological,  they  mjght  be  returned  to  a  state 
of  suspension  by  air  currents,  and  perhap* 
carried  out  of  tlie  initially  contaminated 
zone. 

226.  As  It  becones  formed,  the  toxic  or 
infectious  cloud  1^  Inmiediately  exposed  to 
atmospheric  facte  rs.  and  is  straightaway 
carried  along  by  iiir  currents.  At  the  same 
time,  the  particles  within  It  are  deposited  at 
different  rates  accarding  to  their  mass,  and 
reach  the  ground  it  varying  distances  from 
the  point  of  emiision,  depending  on  wind 
velocity  (up  to  sewsral  kilometres  in  the  case 
of  particles  less  tqan  a  few  tens  of  microns 
In  diameter).  The  j  mechanically  stable  frac- 
tion of  the  aerosdl  (particles  imder  5  mi- 
crons in  diameteri  remains  in  siispension, 
and  may  be  carriid  along  for  considerable 
distances. 

B.  The  influence  d/  atmospheric  factors  on 
clouds  of  atrosola  or  vapours 
227.  The  movement  of  a  toxic  or  infectious 
cloud  after  its  formation  depends  chiefly  on 
the  combined  effects  of  wind  and  atmoe- 
pherlo  conditions.  The  cloud  is  carried  a 
longer  or  shorter  distance  by  the  wind;  at  the 


same  time  it  is  dispersed  and  diluted  at  a 
faster  or  slower  rate  by  turbulence  of  the 
atmosphere  and  by  local  disturbance*  of 
mechanical  origin  resulting  from  the  rough- 
ness of  the  ground. 

228.  The  cloud  may  rise  rapidly  in  the  at- 
mosphere or  remain  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  ground,  thus  retaining  its  de- 
structive power  for  a  greater  or  lesser  time 
depending  on  whether  the  air  layer  In  which 
i^ls  released  is  In  a  stable  or  unstable  state. 

1.  State  of  the  Atmosphere 

229.  The  state  of  the  atmosphere  plays 
such  an  important  role  in  the  behaviour 
of  aerosol  clouds  that  one  might  almost  say 
that  it  is  the  predominant  factor  in  de- 
termining the  outcome  of  an  attack,  the  ef- 
fect of  which  could  be  considerably  reduced, 
or  almost  nullifled,  were  the  atmosphere 
very  unstable,  or  very  serious  if  it  was  in  a 
state  of  pronounced  and  prolonged  stability. 
For  this  reason  the  mechanisms  governing 
the  turbulent  movements  of  air,  caused  by 
differences  in  temperatures  between  super- 
Imposed  air  layers  require  some  explanation 
(see  fig.  2). 

230.  Disregarding  the  frlctlonal  layer  of 
air  close  to  the  ground,  where  mechanical 
turbulence  resulting  from  friction  between 
the  air  and  the  rough  ground  over  which 
it  moves  creates  special  conditions,  air  tem- 
perature in  the  troposphere  decreases  on 
average  at  the  rate  of  0.64*  C  for  every  100 
metres  of  altitude.  Very  frequently,  how- 
ever, as  a  result  of  thermal  exchange  between 
the  air  and  the  ground,  a  cooler  air  layer 
may  be  formed  beneath  a  mass  of  hot  light 
air;  in  such  conditions,  the  lower  air  layer, 
with  its  greater  density,  does  not  tend  to  rise 
and  the  atmosphere  Is  said  to  be  in  "stable 
equilibrium". 

231.  The  situation,  in  which  the  vertical 
temperature  gradient  becomes  Inverted,  is 
known  as  "temperature  inversion",  while  the 
air  layer  affected  by  the  phenomenon  is 
termed  as  "inversion  layer".  When  present  it 
is  eminently  favourable  to  the  persistence 
of  toxic  clouds. 

232.  After  a  day  of  sunshine,  the  surface 
of  the  gro\ind  cools  rapidly,  with  the  result 
that  the  layer  of  air  close  to  the  groimd 
cools  more  rapidly  than  those  above  it.  Both 
the  Intensity  of  the  inversion  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  air  layer  involved  Increase  to  a 
maximum  towards  4  a.m.,  and  then  decrease 
again,  finally  disappearing  shortly  after 
sunrise.  This  variation  is  very  marked  when 
the  sky  U  clear,  and  in  favovirable  conditions 
the  inversion  may  last  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  hours  a  day,  depending  on  the 
season. 

233.  Very  often,  however,  especially  In 
winter  or  in  overcast  weather,  when  the  rays 
of  the  sun  are  not  suflSciently  intense  to 
heat  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  temper- 
ature inversion  may  last  for  several  days. 
This  condition  has  characterized  all  the  dis- 
asters caused  by  industrial  pollution;  for 
example,  the  smog  which  claimed  4,oou  vic- 
tims in  London  in  1952  took  its  toll  during  a 
period  of  atmospheric  stability  which  lasted 
for  seven  days. 

234.  Figure  2  shows  the  evolution  ol  a  toxic 
cloud  depending  on  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere.   (Fig.   2   not   printed.) 

235.  Apart  from  this  kind  of  low-altitude 
inversion,  which  Is  most  important  in  the 
context  of  this  report  since  it  governs  the 
behaviour  of  toxic  clouds  released  close  to 
the  groiind,  similar  process  may  take  place 
on  a  large  scale  at  higher  altitudes  (hundreds 
of  thousands  of  metres)  whenever  a  cool 
air  layer  is  formed  beneath  a  hot  air  mass. 
This  may  take  place  over  large,  cold  expanses 
(i.e.  large  expanses  of  land  or  sea,  cloud  or 
fog  masses,  etc.).  Because  of  the  high  alU- 
tude  at  which  they  form,  these  inversion 
layers    have    little    effect    on    toxic    clouds 


released  at  ground  level;  but  In  the  case 
of  the  long-distance  transfer  of  spores  they 
may  act  as  a  screen  or  reflector. 

236.  The  configuration  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  in  a  particular  area,  which  alters 
the  thermal  exchange  pattern,  may  also  be 
conducive  to  the  formation  of  an  inversion. 
For  example,  inversions  are  a  customary 
phenomenon  in  winter  In  deep  valleys  sur- 
rounded by  high  peaks,  and  occur  more  fre- 
quently in  the  neighbourhood  of  slopes  fac- 
ing the  north  than  on  southern  slopes.  This 
also  occurs  whenever  hills  of  any  size  en- 
close a  plain  or  basin,  interrupting  the  gen- 
eral flow  of  air  and  preventing  mixing  from 
taking  place.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
apart  from  the  periodic  appearance  of  smog 
in  London,  all  the  other  major  accidents  re- 
sulting from  air  pollution  have  occurred  in 
regions  where  the  land  conflguratlon  fits  this 
description.  For  example,  the  small  town  of 
Donora,  In  the  United  States,  lies  In  a  rela- 
tively narrow  plain  bordered  by  high  hills. 
In  1948  air  pollution  in  the  course  of  an 
inversion  lasting  Ave  days  led  to  twenty 
deaths  and  6,000  cases  of  illness  among  the 
town's  14,000  inhabitants. 

2.  Urban  Areas 


237.  The  case  of  urban  built-up  areas  is 
more  complex,  and  it  may  even  be  said  that 
each  one  possesses  its  own  micro-climate, 
depending  on  its  geographical  situation,  its 
topography  and  the  layout  and  nature  of  its 
buildings. 

238.  Because  the  materials  from  which 
they  are  constructed  are  better  conductors, 
and  because  their  surfaces  face  In  very  varied 
directions,  buildings  usually  capture  and 
reflect  solar  radiation  better  than  does  the 
natural  ground.  Urban  complexes  therefore 
heat  up  more  quickly  than  does  the  sur- 
rounding countryside,  and  the  higher  tem- 
perature Is  still  further  augmented  by  do- 
mestic and  Industrial  heating  plants.  The  re- 
siolts  In  a  flow  of  cool  air  from  the  neigh- 
bouring countryside  towards  the  hot  centre 
of  the  town,  beginning  shortly  after  sunrise 
decreasing  at  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon 
and  then  rising  again  to  a  maximum  shortly 
before  sunset.  This  general  flow,  which  is  of 
low  velocity.  Is  disturbed  and  fragmented  at 
ground  level  by  the  buildings,  forming  local 
currents  flowing  in  all  directions. 

239.  This  constant  mechanical  turbulence, 
to  which  Is  added  the  thermal  turbulence 
caused  by  numerous  heat-generating 
sotiroes,  should  prevent  the  establishment  In 
towns  of  a  temperature  Inversion  at  low  al- 
titude. In  fact,  however,  inversions  do  occur, 
when  conditions  are  otherwise  favourable 
but  the  inversion  layer  is  situated  at  a  higher 
altitude  than  over  the  surrounding  coimtry- 
side  (30  to  150  metres) . 

240.  At  night,  local  Inversions  may  be  gen- 
erated at  low  altitude  as  a  result  of  rapid 
radiation  from  the  roofs  of  houses;  thus  in 
a  narrow  street  lined  with  buildings  of  equal 
height,  an  Inversion  layer  may  be  created 
at  roof-top  level  which  wUl  persist  untU 
dawn. 

241.  Fog  Is  more  frequent  over  towns  than 
over  open  country  (+30  per  cent  In  summer 
and  +100  per  cent  in  winter).  The  process 
of  fog  formation  is  accelerated  by  the  parti- 
cles, dust  and  smoke  which  form  a  dome 
over  the  town.  At  night  these  particles  act 
aa  nuclei  around  which  the  fog  condenses, 
the  fog  contributing  in  its  turn  to  the  re- 
tention of  the  particles  In  the  dome.  Fog 
win  obviously  have  the  same  concentrating 
effect  on  particles  originating  in  toxic  clouds. 

242.  One  final  point  which  should  be  noted 
Is  that  toxic  aeroeols  and  vapours  may  take 
some  time  to  penetrate  enclosed  spaces.  Once 
they  have  done  so.  they  may  continue  as  a 
hazard  for  very  long  unless  adequate  ventila- 
tion Is  provided. 

3.  Effect  of  Wind  and  Topography 

243.  Tbt  wind  carries  and  spreads  the  toxic 
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or  infectious  cloud,  which  is  simultaneously  be  ««^|", -^^^1^,^*^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  t^-*   -  "tT^Lri^U^^l 

diluted  by  turbulence.  The  distance  which  if  conditions  '^««''*-^'«^;y ''^'''*  i^^  Vow-  sl^   for   infection   by   inhalation.   As   with 

the  cloud  travels  before  its  concentration  has  ficlently    ong  "™«;^^* '"'f^*'^**^;^,^*'^  ch^cal  a^ms.  the  ^netratlon  and  reten- 

fallen  to  a  level  below  which  it  Is  no  longer  ever    that  the  f l***'^"  °*  J^°?^^  in"e«lo^  tfon  of  iXled  bact^ologlcai    (biological) 

harmful  depends  on  the  velocity  of  the  wind  reached    only   "  ,f  J"y    °^"^^.    i^+7V  w^ticles  in  the  lungs  is  very  dependent  on 

and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere    Since  to-  P«">»*«^  for  about  fourt^^^^^^           (100+7).  P^«^  f  ^'^^^^,1,^3  primarily  determined 

pography  also  produces  changes  in  the  nor-  such  a  situation  is  quite  rare  bv    the   composition   of    the   basic   material 

S^vrtnd  patt^.  It  too  plays  an  Important         251.  Corresponding  "^^l^^^^^J^^  ^^""J^^^^  ^d    the    prc^edu^    of    aerosollzation,    as 

part  m  determining  the  direction  of  travel  made  for  an  urban  area,  since  t^^  Parameters  ^f  ^"^Pj^^^  ^^^  I. 

of  toxic  clouds,  sometimes  focusing  their  ef-  involved   are    too   numerous   and   ««   little  P°^\%^\^^^^^^ ^j        t,c,e  size  of  aero- 

fects  in  individual  areas.  Local  winds  may  understood.  But  it  may  be  presumed   that  ?°^,  ^^f '"   ",„,,. J^:.rl^                      which 

l!^o%f  e^^abUshed  as  a  result  of  differences  most   of    the    '=»^--^«'l^"-    °  mcre'as"  the  s^ows  th"rtLrVlsTdl^t  r^^^^^^^^ 

in  the  heat  absorbed  by,  and  radiated  from,  mlcro-cllmate   would   t^^d    t°    ThL  is  seri^  ^^n  the  LD     and  particle  diameter  of  an 

^^ir^^eTc^ar/^e  winds,  which  af-  ^ufcre^fc^n^TrJl^.  whTn^lt  IsT^^^^^^  =  "r  .ran.scelfa  tu.rensis. 

i^'rtrei:r;rAuera^^-^r-^  -  ^s^^c^^Vtr^ruron-rert^ia^  ^^^^^i^^^^if^^z^^ 

mountain  ranges  and  near  sea  coasts.  There  areas                                                                „,.„^  ru  t    w  pfrceNT  OF  EXPOSED  ANIMALS 

are  slope  breezes,  valley  breezes,  sea  breezes          252.  To  sum  up,  a  stable  or  neutral  atmos-  KILL  50  PEHCt.Ni  or  t-^i  w 

and  la  Id  breezes;  and  they  could  shift  a  toxic  phere   In   equilibrium   might   cause   a   toxic     

cloud    in   direcUons   which   cannot   be   pre-  cloud  produced  by  a  chemical  or  bacterio- 

dlcted  from  a  study  of  the  general  meteor-  logical  (biological)  attack  to  persist  for  hours 

ology  of  the  area.  The  breezes  develop  ac-  after    it    had    exercised    its    military    ^ect,  „i„„„.,er  of  i.ttrticles 

cording  to  a  regular  cycle.  During  the  day,  which  could  generally  be  expected  to  maw-  iniicroiis) 

\inder  the  Influence  of  solar  radiaOon,  the  air  rlallze  In  the  first  few  minutes  following  the 

moves  up  the  valleys  and  slopes,  and  moves  attack.   These   conditions   could   obtain   not 

from  the  sea  towards  the  land;  at  night  these  only  at  night,  but  also  during  long  winter     1 [""[.".. 

currents  are  reversed.  In  temperate  climates  periods  over  vast  continental  expanses.  If  a      i2"i;i;i"ill!!^! 

land  and  sea  breezes  are  predominant  during  neutral  atmosphere  In  equilibrium  were  as-      22 

the  summer;    but  they  are  masked   by  the  soclated  with  a  light  wind  irregular  In  dlrec- 

general  wind  pattern  during  the  other  sea-  ^jpn,  then  the  area  affected  could  be  rela- 

sons  of  the  year.  They  are  predominant  in  tlvely   large,   and,   assuming   an   adequately  ^    influence  of  atmospheric  factors  on 

subtropical    and    tropical    regions    through-  heavy     initial     attack,    the    concentrations  chemical  agents 

out  the  year.  would  be  high.  ^    mfiuence  of  Temperature 

4.  Example  of  Combined  Effects  of  Wind  and             5  special  Features  of  Bacteriological  253     An    attack    with    a    liquid    chemical 

the  State  of  the  Atmosphere  on  a  Cloud                                (Biological)  Aerosols  agent,    as    already    pointed    out,    would    as 

245    There  is  some  similarity  between  the          253.  So    far    as    physical    phenomena    are  ^  ^ule  result  in  the  formation  of  a  cloud  of 

evolution   of   toxic   clouds   which   could    be  concerned    (horizontal    and    vertical    move-  gmall  droplets,  aerosol  and  vapour  iri  vary- 

produced   by   chemical    and    bacteriological  nients,  sedlmentoUon.  dUution,  etc.),  bacter-  jng  proportions,  as  well  as  in  ground  con- 

(blologlcal)  attacks  and  that  of  clouds  con-  loioglcal     (biological)      aeroeols     would     be  tamlnatlon,  all  of  which  would  be  affected 

taming   Industrial    pollutants,   so   much   so  generally  affected  in  the  same  way  as  chem-  j^y  ^j,.  temperature. 

that  the  mathematical  models  developed  for  ^cal  clouds  of  aerosol  and  vapour,  but  not  259.  influence  on  droplet  and  aerosol 
forecasting  atmospheric  polluUon  can  be  ap-  necessarily  to  the  same  extent.  But  since  pj^^ds;  Onlv  particles  having  dimensions 
piled,  with  a  lew  modifications,  to  toxic  t^e  effective  minimum  doses  for  bacterlologl-  .^^jjln  certain  Umlts  penetrate  and  are  re- 
clouds.  But  the  initial  characteristics  of  the  cal  (biological)  agents  are  considerably  ^^jned  by  the  lungs.  The  larger  ones  are 
two  are  as  a  rule  different.  Characteristic  smaller  than  for  chemical  agents,  bacterio-  t^^pped  m  the  upper  part  of  the  respiratory 
features  of  chemical  or  bacteriological  (bio-  logical  (biological)  aerosols  would  be  ex-  ^^^^^  ^^  g  j^ose  and  trachea) ,  whereas  the 
logical)  attaclts  are  the  multiplicity  and  high  pected  to  remain  effective  even  In  a  very  gm^iier  ones  are  exhaled.  Penetration  and 
yield  of  the  sources  of  emission  and  their  very  dilute  state  and,  consequently,  that  they  ^g^gntlon  have  maximum  values  In  the  size 
short  emission  Ume,  all  of  which  are  factors  could  contaminate  much  larger  areas  than  ^^^nge  of  0.5  to  3  microns. 

making  for  a  greater  initial  concentration  could  chemical  clouds.  An  example  Is  given  ^gg  Liquid  chemical  agents  exercise  their 
In  the  cloud  than  the  concentration  of  pol-  m  chapter  II.  effects  both  by  penetrating  the  skin  and  by 
lutants  In  industrial  clouds.  254.  There  would  be  no  limit  to  the  hori-  mhalation.  The  material  absorbed  by  the 
246.  Figure  4  indicates  the  order  of  magnl-  zontal  transport  of  micro-organisms,  If  there  j^ngs  acts  immediately,  whereas  there  is  a 
tude  of  these  phenomena,  and  demonstrates  ^ere  none  to  the  capacity  of  the  organisms  ^gj^y  before  the  effects  become  manifest 
the  schematic  form,  and  for  different  at-  to  survive  In  the  atmosphere.  Thus  If  the  jj.oin  an  agent  absorbed  through  the  skin  or 
mosphertc  conditions,  the  size  of  area  which  microbial  aerosol  particles  were  so  small  that  ^^^  mucovis  membrane  of  the  upper  air  pas- 
would  be  covered   by  toxic  clouds  originat-     their   speed   of   fall   remained   close   to   the  g^_gg 

ing  from  a  chemical  attack  using  Sarta,  with      speed  of  the  vertical  air  movements  In  the  ^g^'  ^  high  temperature  favours  the  evap- 

an  intensity  arbitrarily  chosen  at  500  kg/km.     frfctlonal    layer    (under   average    conditions  ^^^^^^  of  particles  which  will  decrease  in 

It   shows    that    the    theoretical    distance   of     this  is  on  the  order  of  10  cm/s),  the  agents,  ^^^  ^^^^  re&cb.  the  lungs,  contributing 

travel  by  the  cloud,  determined  for  bare  and     whether  alive   or  dead,   would   remain  sus-  ^  ^^^  immediate  effect;  an  additional  quan- 

unobstructed   ground,   may   exceed    100   km.     pended    and    travel    very    considerable    dls-  ...      j  ^  is  produced  which  contributes 

In    practice    the    atmosphere    must    remain     tances.   Even   if   bacteriological    (biological)  t-^jje  same  effect 

stable    for    more    than    ten    hours    in   order     clouds  were  to  move  only  in  the  air  layer  ground  contamination:  The 

to  enable  the  cloud  to  travel  such  distances,     nearest  the  ground,  they  could  cover  very  t°'_ J"          -  JL     ^    ^nd  even  more  that 

a  condition  which,  although  certainly  not  ex-      urge  areas.  For  example   in  one  expermient  ^^."JP^tround    have  a  marked  effect  on  the 

ceptional,  is  fairly  uncommon.  (Figure  4  not      600   Utres  of   Bao.lZi^   piobipu     a   harmless  °^^J^«  ^^°^f '^^^^Jniin^^on    develops    and 

printed.)                                                                        spore-forming  bacterium  which  Is  highly  re-  ^j'/.J;""""     temnerature    of    the    ground. 

"^  247.  This   figure    Illustrates   the    effect   of      sistant  to  aerosollzation  and  envlronmen^  Thich  depends  on'^the^hLmal  charlcteris- 

atmospherlc   conditions   on   the    distance    a     stresses)    were   released   off   shore,    bacteria  »nicn   ^P  materials  and  on  the 

toxic  c^loud  can  be  carried  by  the  wind.               were  found  ^°;«  *^„^ /°  ^ '^^'t'mch  wa^  de^ee'  o?l^  Exposure  t^  the  sun.  either  In- 

248.  The  example  chosen  Is  that  of  a  nisms  were  found  over  250  km  which  was  B  reduces  evaporation,  and  conse- 
medlum-lntenslty  (500  kg)  attack  with  ^he  entire  area  wi^inwmcht^^^^^^  "ue^tly  decreases  or  increases  the  duration 
sarin  on  a  circular  objective  1  km  In  dlam-      f°f*°If8steUon^  during  the  trlaL^^^^  Q  {^^^^^^^^^    ^h^  ^^.^^^  temperature 

eter.  The  wind  velocity  is  7  km.'h.  '"^l.    onX  othlr  h^d    m^t  oat^o^^^^^^^     Is  extremely   variable   from   point  to  point, 

249.  Each  of   the  Imes  represents  a  con-      „255°n  the  other  l^d.  most  pathog^m  ^^   ^^^  ,^^   ^nd   colour   of   the 

tour   of   the   hazard   zone.   I.e.   the   zone   in  f«^''*?„  "f *  ^?n  whl^thev  noTmaUv  repro^  soU;    a    temperature    difference    of   20-    has 

Which  any  unprotected  person  would  be  ex-  '^.r'^tZ.'^I^^t.Vo^J^t'llI^S^l  been  noted  between  the  -P^^^^Jt  surface  of 

posed  to  the  effects  of  the  agent.  tlon  which  is  sometimes  rapid  In  the  aerosol  a  road  and  the  surrounding  fields   The  tem- 

250.  Under  highly  unstable  conditions  (for  ^^  .p^ls  InactivaUon  process  is  governed  perature  gradient  also  varies  during  the 
example,  on  a  very  sunny  day) .  this  hazard  ^y  several  factors  (such  as  temperature,  course  of  the  day:  in  clear  weather  the  dif- 
zone  is  no  greater  than  the  area  of  objective  Humidity,  solar  radiaUon.  etc.)  which  are  ferences  may  range  from  15  to  30  C.  m  a 
aimed  at  (the  circle  at  the  left  end  of  the  now  the  subject  of  aeroblologlcal  research.  ^^'^P"'^"J„'^f  *^,- ^"".^  "^  *°  ^L  of  both 
figure).  On  the  other  hand.  In  any  other  256.  The  size  of  the  InfecUve  particles  In  desert  climate^  High  temperatures  °J  both 
si^ton-(l)  slightly  unstable,  (2)  neutral,  a  bacteriological  (biological)  aerosol  is  ^''  ^'^'?  ground  favour  the  rate  of  evapora- 
(3)  slightly  stabll  (4)  moderately  stable  or  highly  slgmflcant  to  their  ability  to  iniUate  tion,  thus  reducUig  the  P^*-^^"^  ^f/^^^; 

6    highly  stable-^the  distance  traveled  will      disease  as  a  result  of  inhalaUon.  It  has  been     face   contamination;    wind,   because   of   the 
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mechanical     ^nd     thermal     turbuleno*     K 
creates,  haa  i  similar  effect. 

263.  To  Illustrate  the  effect  of  these  vari- 
able factors,  i;  is  worth  noting  that  the  con- 
tamination or  bare  ground  by  unpurlfled 
mustard,  at  it  mean  rate  of  30  g/m=.  will 
persist  for  s«veral  days  or  even  weeks  at 
temperatures  below  10°  C  at  medium  wind 
velocities,  wh<reas  It  lasts  for  only  a  day  and 
a  half  at  26"  C.  Furthermore,  because  of  ac- 
celerated  evaporation  at  high  temperatures, 
the  cloud  produced  Is  more  concentrated,  and 
the  danger  of  vapour  Inhalation  in.  and 
downwind  of,  he  contaminated  area  becomes 
greater. 

2.  Ii  ifluence  of  Humidity 
264  In  cont  rast  to  high  temperature,  high 
relative  humidity  may  lead  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  aerosol  particles  owing  to  the  con- 
densation of  water  vapour  around  the  nuclei 
which  they  ccnstltute.  The  quantity  of  in- 
halable  aeroso  would  thus  diminish,  with  a 
consequent  reiluctlon  In  the  Immediate  ef- 
fects of  the  attick. 

265.  On  the  other  hand,  a  combination  of 
high  temperature  and  high  relative  humidity 
causes  the  hitman  body  to  perspire  pro- 
fusely. This  inaensifles  the  action  of  mustard- 
type  vesicants,  and  also  accelerates  the  trans- 
fer through  thje  skin  of  percutaneous  nerve 
ageftts. 

3.    Influence    cf    Atmospheric    Precipitation 

266.  Light  rjin  disperses  and  spreads  the 
chemical  agent  which  thus  presents  a  larger 
surface  for  evaporation,  and  its  rate  of  evap- 
oration rises.  Conversely  a  heavy  rain  dilutes 
and    displaces    the   contaminating    product, 

its  ]>enetration  into  the  ground, 
the  destruction  of 
compounds      (e.g. 
lewisite,  a  pow-rful  blistering  agent). 

267.  Snow  Ini  Teases  the  persistence  of  con- 
tamination by  lilowlng  down  the  evaporation 
"'   "-•■'-'    contaminants.    In    the    particular 

gas,  the  compound  is  con- 
verted into  a  pasty  mass  which  may  persist 
until  the  snow  laelts. 

Soil  hun^ldlty.  atmospheric  precipita 
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268. 


tion  and  tempeiature  also  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  activity  of  herbicides,  which 
are  much  more  fcflfective  at  higher  humidities 
and  temperatui  es.  than  in  dry  weather  and 
at  low  temperatures.  This  applies  equally  to 
preparaUons  applied  to  plants  and  to  those 
introduced  into  the  soil. 

4.  Ii  ifluence  of  Wind 


vapors 


269.  As 
contaminated 
gin  to  rise,  the 
distance  the 
on   the   wind 
rate  of  the 
with  variations 
ttires.  The 
ometres )    when 
the  conditions 
soil   tempera  tun  t 
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5.  Influence 
270.  Nature    o 
through  its 
constituent 
role  In   the 
contaminants, 
greater  or  lessei 
surface.  In  the 
tamlnatlon   by 
short  term,  but 
to    the    extent 
evaporation    ( 
vented  from  ac 
the  contaminant 


emanating    from    ground 
liquid  chemical  agents  be- 
wind  comes  into  play.  The 
will  be  carried  depends 
velocity   and   the   evaporation 
which  will  Itself  change 
in  ground  and  air  tempera- 
is  maximal  (several  kll- 
there   is   a   combination   of 
jiromoting  evaporation   (high 
"  )    persistence  of  the  cloud 
_  ycre)    and    dispersal    of    the 
winds).  These  conditions  exist 
I  it  the  end  of  a  sunny  day,  at 
a    temperature    inversion 


text  ure 
mat  erlals, 
pen  ilstence 


Soil — Dependent  Factors 
the   soil.   The    soil    Itself, 
and  the  porosity  of  its 
plays   an   Important 
of   liquid   chemical 
^hich    may   penetrate   to   a 
extent,   or  remain  on   the 
lormer  case  the  risk  of  con- 
ion  tact    is    reduced    in    the 
l»ersistence  will  be  Increased 
ihat    factors    favourable    to 
teqiperature,    wind)    are   pre- 
In  the  latter  case,  when 
remains  on  the  stirface,  the 


tl^g- 


danger  of  contact  contamination  remains 
considerable,  but  persistence  is  reduced.  Thus 
persistence  in  sandy  soils  may  be  three  times 
as  long  as  in  clay. 

271.  Vegetation.  Vegetation  prevents  a 
liquid  contaminant  from  reaching  the  soil 
and  also  breaks  it  up,  thus  encouraging 
evaporation.  But  at  the  same  time  the  short- 
term  danger  is  enhanced  because  of  the 
widespread  dispersion  of  the  contaminant 
on  foliage,  and  the  consequently  increased 
risk  of  contact  contamination. 

272.  The  canopy  of  foliage  In  dense  forests 
(e.g.,  conifers,  tropical  Jungle),  traps  and 
holds  a  considerable  portion  of  a  dispersed 
chemical  agent,  but  the  fraction  which  none 
the  less  reaches  the  soil  remains  there  for  a 
long  Ume,  since  the  atmospheric  factors  in- 
volved in  the  process  of  evaporation  (tem- 
perature, wind  over  the  soil,  turbulence) 
are  hardly  significant  in  such  an  environ- 
ment as  compared  with  open  spaces. 

273.  Too  little  Is  known  about  the  absorp- 
tion and  retention  of  toxic  substances  by 
plants  to  make  it  possible  to  assess  the  re- 
sulting danger  to  the  living  creatures  whose 
food  supply  they  may  constitute.  Like  cer- 
tain organic  pesticides,  it  is  probable  that 
other  toxic  chemicals  may  penetrate  into 
plant  systems  via  the  leaves  and  roots.  Cases 
could  then  arise  where  all  trace  of  contami- 
nant had  disappeared  from  the  soil  but  with 
the  toxic  substance  persisting  in  vegetation. 

274.  Urban  areas.  It  can  also  be  assumed 
that,  in  spite  of  a  surface  temperature  which 
is  on  the  average  higher,  contaminants  might 
persist  longer  in  built-up  areas  than  over 
open  ground.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this. 
Structural,  flnishing  and  other  building  ma- 
terials are  frequently  porous,  and  by  absorb- 
ing and  retaining  liquid  chemical  agents 
more  readily,  they  increase  the  duration  of 
contamination.  Equally  the  factors  which,  in 
open  country,  tend  to  reduce  persistence 
(sunshine,  wind  over  ground)  play  a  less 
important  part  in  a  built-up  city. 

275.  Climate,  In  general,  may  exercise  an 
indirect  influence  on  the  effect  of  percutane- 
ous chemical  agents,  simply  because  of  the 
fact  that  in  hot  climates  the  lightly  clad 
Inhabitants  are  very  vulnerable  to  attacks 
through  the  skin. 

276.  The  predominating  Influence  of  cli- 
matic factors  and  terrain  on  the  persistence 
of  contamination  indicates  that  the  a  priori 
classiflcatlon  of  chemical  agents  as  persistent 
or  non-persistent,  solely  on  the  basis  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  volatility,  is  somewhat  ar- 
bitrary since,  depending  on  circumstances 
the  same  material  might  persist  for  periods 
ranging  from  a  few  hoiu-s  to  several  weeks, 
or  even  months. 

D.  Influence  of  atmospheric  factors  on  bac- 
teriological (biological)  agents 

277.  Infectiotjs  agents,  when  used  to  infect 
by  way  of  food  and  water,  or  by  means  of 
animal  vectors  are,  of  course,  hardly  subject 
to  the  influence  of  cUmatlc  factors.  But  any 
large-scale  attack  by  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) agents  would  probably  be  carried 
out  by  aerosols,  in  which  the  agents  would 
be  more  susceptible  to  environmental  influ- 
ences than  chemical  agents. 

278.  Physico-chemical  atmospheric  factors 
have  a  destructive  effect  on  aerosol-borne 
micro-organisms.  Their  viability  decreases 
gradually  over  a  period  of  hours  or  days  at  a 
progressively  diminishing  rate.  Some  decay 
very  rapidly :  for  example,  certain  bio-aerosols 
used  for  pest  control  in  temperate  climateSi 
and  dispersed  under  average  conditions  In  the 
cold  and  transitional  seasons,  show  a  rate  of 
decay  of  5  per  cent  per  minute. 

279.  This  apparent  vulnerabUity  of  micro- 
organism in  aerosols  might  cast  some  doubt 
on  the  possible  effectiveness  of  bacteriological 
(biological)  attacks.  However  there  are  var- 
ious means  by  which  the  rate  of  decay  m  the 


aerosol  can  be  considerably  reduced.  For  ex- 
ample: the  use  of  very  high  concentrations 
of  agent;  the  use  of  suitably  "modeled"  path- 
ogenic strains;  or  the  protection  of  aerosol 
particles  by  encapsulating  them  In  certain 
organic  compounds. 

280.  These  procedures,  which  prolong  the 
survival  of  micro-organisms  in  air.  could  pre- 
sumably also  be  applied  to  potential  agent.s 
of  bacteriological  (biological)  warfare.  Means 
are  also  available  for  prolonging  the  survival 
of  micro-organisms  in  water,  soil,  etc. 

1.  Influence  of  Temperature 

281.  The  effect  of  temperature  on  the  sur- 
vival of  micro-organisms  in  bacteriological 
(biological)  aerosols  Is  not  highly  significant 
in  the  temperature  ranges  generally  encoun- 
tered. As  a  general  rule,  aerosol-borne  bio- 
logical agents  will  be  destroyed  more  rapidly 
the  more  the  temperature  ri:  On  the  other 
hand,  in  some  circumstances  nigh  tempera- 
tures may  act  on  bacteriological  (biological) 
aerosols  in  the  same  way  as  on  chemical  aero- 
sols, that  is  to  say,  particle  size  will  be  di- 
minished by  evaporation,  and  thus  their  rate 
of  entry  into  the  lungs  will  be  enhanced. 

2.  Influence  of  Humidity 

282.  Relative  humidity  is  the  most  Impor- 
tant of  the  atmospheric  conditions  which  af- 
fect the  rate  of  decrease  of  viability  of  micro- 
organisms in  the  air.  The  extent  of  Its  effect 
varies  with  different  micro-organisms,  with 
the  nature  of  the  suspending  fluid  from 
which  the  aerosol  Is  disseminated,  with  the 
manner  of  Its  dissemination  (as  a  spray  or  as 
a  dry  powder).  As  a  general  rule,  the  rate  of 
Inactlvatlon  is  greater  at  lower  relative  hu- 
midity although  with  some  organisms  maxi- 
mum Inactlvatlon  occurs  in  the  middle  range 
of  relative  humidity  (30-70  per  cent).  The 
rate  of  Inactlvatlon  will,  however,  tend  to 
decrease  with  time,  and  may  become  ex- 
tremely low  when  a  state  of  equilibrium  (sta- 
bilization) between  the  particles  and  their 
envlroiunent  has  been  established.  This  Im- 
plies that  irrespective  of  relative  humidity 
values,  the  flnal  infective  concentration  of  a 
stabilized  aerosol  may  still  be  above  the 
threshold  minimum  dose  for  infection  by  in- 
halation. Even  so,  microbial  survival  in  a 
stabilized  aerosol  may  be  further  reduced  by 
sudden  variations  in  atmospheric  humidity. 

283.    The    effectiveness    of    aerosol-borne 
bacteriological    (biological)    agents   depends 
not  only  on  their  capacity  to  survive  in  the 
air.  Also  Important  is  their  low  rate  of  sedi- 
mentation, combined  with   the   capacity   of 
the  micro-organisms  to  spread  and  penetrate 
Into    buildings,   so    contaminating    stu-faces 
and  materials  indoors  as  well  as  outdoors. 
The  poeslblllty   that  some   infective   agents 
can  survive  for  a  long  time  in  such  condi- 
tions, and  the  fact  that  environmental  dust 
partlclei  may  exercise  a  protective  Influence 
on   organisms   have    been   demonstrated   on 
many  occasions.  Studies  made  in  hospitals 
have  shown  that  surviving  micro-organisms 
can  be  dispersed  from  sites  which  have  come 
to  be  called  "secondary  reservoirs",  and  that 
they  may  become  sources  of  new  Infections, 
carried  either  through  the  air  or  by  contact. 
3.  Influence  of  Solar  Radiation 
284.  The    ultra-violet    part    of    the    solar 
spectrum  has  a  powerful   germicidal  effect. 
Bacterial  spores  are  much  less  sensitive  to 
this    radiation    than    are    either    viruses    or 
vegetative   bacteria,   and   fimgal   spores   are 
even  less  sensitive  than  bacterial  spores.  The 
destructive  effect  of  solar  radiation  on  mlcro- 
organisnus  is  reduced  when  relative  humidity 
U   high    (over   70  per   cent).   Air    pollution, 
including  a  high  proportion  of  atmospheric 
dust,  also  jHx>vldes  some  protection. 

286  Ultra-violet  light  exercises  its  destruc- 
tive effects  on  micro-organisms  through  the 
structural  degradation  of  the  nucleic  acids 
which  carry  the  genetic  information.  Most 
research  on  this  subject  hsfi  been  carried  out 
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on  microbe*  In  Mquld  BUBpenslons,  but  the 
results  of  artudle*  of  aeroaol-bome  microbes 
seem  to  lead  to  similar  conclusions. 

28<J.  The  germicidal  effect  of  ultra-violet 
radiation  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  and 
used  in  oc«Bbatlng  airborne  infections  in 
schools,  military  buildings  and  hospitals. 
The  problem  of  proper  radiation  dosage,  and 
proper  techniques,  however,  still  remain  to 
be  solved. 

287.  The  lethal  effect  of  sunlight  on  micro- 
organisms is  less  marked,  although  still  ap- 
parent, in  diffuse  light.  This  is  why  a  bac- 
teriological (biological)  attack,  if  one  ever 
materialized,  would  be  more  probably  \uider- 
taken  in  darkness. 

4.  Influence  of  Atmospheric  Precipitation 

288.  Rain  and  snow  have  relatively  little 
effect  on  bacteriological  (biological)  aerosols. 

5.  Influence  of  the  Chemical  Composition 

of  the  Atmosphere 

289.  Little  is  known  about  the  Influence  on 
the  viability  of  mlrco-organlsms  of  the  chem- 
ical compounds  present  In  the  atmosphere. 
Oxygen  promotes  the  Inactlvatlon  of  aerosol- 
borne  agents,  particularly  in  conditions  of 
low  humidity,  and  recent  studies  have  also 
demonstrated  that  an  xinstable  bactericidal 
factor  (formed  by  combination  between 
ozone  and  gaseous  combustion  products  of 
petroleum)  is  present  in  the  air,  particularly 
downwind  of  heavily  populated  areas. 

6.  General  Effects  of  Climate 

290.  Climate  may  also  have  a  general  and 
considerable  Influence  on  the  development  of 
epidemics  and  epizootics.  In  so  far  as  the  pro- 
liferation of  vectors  which  spread  disease 
may  be  encouraged,  given  the  right  condi- 
tions. This  is  indicated  by  the  way  myxoma- 
tosis developed  In  Australia.  Although  several 
attempts  In  1927,  and  then  from  1936  to  1943. 
to  Impart  the  disease  to  Australian  rabbits 
failed,  the  epizootic  spread  rapidly  from  1950 
onwards,  apparently  for  the  sole  reason  that 
the  summer,  which  was  particularly  rainy 
that  year,  was  associated  with  an  exceptional 
proliferation  In  the  flooded  Murray  River 
valley  of  the  mosquitoes  which  carry  the 
disease. 

291.  Atmospheric  humidity  and  tempera- 
ture also  have  a  strong  Influence  on  micro- 
organisms actlzxg  upon  vegetation. 

CHAPTER  TV.  POSSIBLE  LONG-TERM  ETTECTS  OF 
CHEMICAL  ANT)  BACTKRIOLOCICAL  (BIOLOGICAL) 
WARFARK  ON  HUMAN  HEALTH  AND  ECOLOGT 

A.  Introduction 

292.  So  far  this  report  haa  dealt  essentially 
with  the  potential  short-term  effects  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  war- 
fare. The  possible  long-term  effects  of  the 
agents  concerned  need  to  be  considered 
against  the  backgrotind  of  the  trends  whereby 
man's  environment  Is  being  constantly  modi- 
fied, as  it  becomes  transformed  to  meet  his 
ever-increasing  needs.  Some  of  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  have  been  unwittingly 
adverse.  The  destruction  of  forests  has 
created  deserts,  while  grasslands  have  been 
destroyed  by  over-grazing.  The  air  we  breathe 
and  our  rivers  become  polluted,  and  chemical 
pesticides,  despite  the  good  they  do,  also 
threaten  with  undesirable  secondary  effects. 
The  long-term  Impact  of  possible  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)  warfare 
clearly  needs  to  be  considered  within  an 
adequate  ecological  framework. 

293.  Ecology  may  be  defined  as  the  study 
of  the  Interrelationships  of  orgatLlsms  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  their  interactions  with 
the  physical  environment  In  which  they  are 
found  on  the  other.  The  whole  complex  of 
plants  and  animals  within  a  speclflc  type 
of  environment — a  forest,  a  marsh,  a  savan- 
nah— forms  a  community  comprising  aU  the 
plant  life  and  all  the  llvlog  creatures — from 
the  microorganisms  and  worms  In  the  soil,  to 


the  Insects,  birds  and  mammals  above  the 
ground — within  that  environment,  and  the 
understanding  of  their  interrelatlonshlpe  also 
necessitates  a  knowledge  of  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  enTlronment  which 
bear  on  the  living  complex.  Ecological  com- 
munities are  normally  in  dynamic  equilib- 
rium, which  is  regulated  by  the  interaction  of 
population  density,  available  food,  natural 
epidemics,  seasonal  changes  and  the  compe- 
tition of  species  for  food  and  space. 

294.  Man  has  his  special  ecological  prob- 
lems. His  numbers  are  multiplying  fast,  and 
increasing  population  requires  commensurate 
increases  In  food  production.  The  production 
and  distribution  of  adequate  food  for  the 
population  which  is  predicted  for  the  latter 
part  of  this  century,  and  which  will  go  on 
increasing  through  the  next,  will  allow  no 
relaxation  in  the  effort  which  has  already 
proved  so  successful.  Pood  production  has 
Increased  phenomenally  in  the  past  fifty 
years,  primarily  because  of  (1)  improved  agri- 
cultural practices,  and  particularly  because 
of  a  marked  Increase  in  the  use  of  chemical 
fertUlzers  and  pesticides;  (2)  the  develop- 
ment of  genetically  improved  plsmts,  herbs 
and  flocks;  and  (3)  increased  industrializa- 
tion of  food-producing  processes.  There  is 
hope  that  steps  such  as  these  will  continue  to 
bear  fruit. 

295.  But  while  the  use  of  fertilizers,  herbi- 
cides and  pesticides  has  brought  about  a 
massive  increase  in  food  production.  It  has 
also  added  to  the  pollution  of  soil  and  water, 
and  as  a  result  has  altered  our  ecological 
environment  in  an  enduring  way.  So  too 
have  other  features  of  our  Indtistrlal  civili- 
zation. The  motor  car  has  been  a  very  potent 
factor  In  increasing  air  pollution  in  towns 
and  cities.  The  Increasing  population  of  the 
world  creates  unprecedented  wastes,  and  the 
methods  used  to  dispose  of  It — burying  It. 
burning  It,  or  discharging  It  Into  streams 
or  lakes— have  further  polluted  the  environ- 
ment. The  remarkable  development  of  syn- 
thetic and  plastic  materials  in  recent  ye€tf» 
has  also  added  a  new  factor  to  the  short- 
and  long-term  biological  effects  on  man. 
Every  new  advsmce  on  our  technological  civ- 
ilization helps  to  transform  the  ecological 
framework  within  which  we  evolved.  Prom 
this  point  of  view  the  existence  and  possible 
use  of  chemicals  and  bacteriological  (biologi- 
cal) agent  in  warfare  have  to  be  regarded 
as  an  additional  threat,  and  as  a  threat 
which  might  have  endtirlng  consequences,  to 
our   already   changing  environment. 

B.  Consequences   to   man   of  upsetting   the 
ecological  equilibrium 

296.  The  chemical  industry  doubled  its 
output  between  1953  and  1960  and  it  is  still 
growing  fast  but  the  useful  results  of  its 
continued  development  are  none  the  less  of 
the  utmost  Importance  to  man's  future.  The 
good  effects  on  food  production  of  the  use  of 
artlflcial  fertilizers  alone  far  outweigh  any 
secondary  deleterlotis  consequences  of  their 
use.  The  facts  are  too  well  known  to  need 
spelling  out.  It  Is  enough  to  point  out.  as  one 
example,  that  maize  production  in  the  United 
States  increased  between  1923  and  1953,  a 
thirty-year  period,  by  barely  four  quintals 
per  hectare,  but  that  In  the  ten  years  be- 
tween 1953  and  1964,  when  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizers and  mcwe  productive  hybrid  seeds 
became  widespread,  the  Increase  was  eleven 
quintals.  This  Is  characteristic  of  what  has 
happened  everywhere  where  fertilizers  have 
been  used  on  a  large  scale. 

297.  •The  beneficial  effect  of  the  use  of 
modern  chemical  pesticides  also  does  not 
need  spelling  out.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
present  annual  world  loss  in  production  due 
to  weeds  and  parasites  Is  still  approximately 
460  million  quintals  of  wheat  and  360  mil- 
lion quintals  of  maize,  and  that  to  eliminate 
this  waste  will  mean  the  use  of  even  more 
pesticides  than  are  now  being  coostimed. 


298.  What  has  to  be  realized  about  modem 
agricultural  practices  is  that  without  them 
the  increases  in  the  output  of  food  which  the 
world  needs  could  never  be  achieved.  Unless 
production  mounts  everywhere,  those  who 
have  not  yet  cast  off  the  burdens  of  living  In 
a  primitive  agricultural  world  will  never 
reach  the  level  of  civilization  to  which  all 
aspire. 

299.  But,  as  already  indicated,  the  great 
Increase  in  the  use  of  fertilizers,  p>esticides 
and  herbicides  does  have  deleterious  side 
effects.  For  example.  In  Switzerland,  sur- 
face waters  and  springs  have  been  contain* 
mated  In  times  of  high  rainfall  by  excessive 
amounts  of  fertilizers  corresponding  to  0.3- 
0.5  kg  of  phosphorous  and  46  kg  of  nitro- 
gen per  hectare  per  year.  This  kind  of  thing 
occurs  elsewhere  as  well,  and  It  cannot  but 
help  transform — for  all  we  know  adversely — 
the  environment  in  which  living  matter  In- 
cluding fish  otherwise  thrive. 

300.  The  dangers  of  the  side  effects  of 
modern  pesticides  are  also  beginning  to  be 
appreciated,  and  are  already  beginning  to 
be  guarded  against  in  advanced  countries. 
Except  in  high  dosage,  these  sulistances  act 
only  on  lower  organisms,  although  some 
organophosphorous  compounds  are  toxic  to 
man  and  other  vertebrates.  Less  selective 
agents  may  be  toxic  to  soil  bacteria,  plank- 
ton, snails  and  fish.  Chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bons, such  as  DDT,  are  toxic  only  In  un- 
usually high  dosages,  but  accumulate  In 
fat,  and  deposit  in  the  liver  and  the  central 
nervous  system.  Following  surface  applica- 
tion, pesticides  enter  the  soil  and  seep  into 
underground  waters;  or  become  washed  by 
rain  Into  rivers,  lakes  and  reservoirs.  It  is 
theoretically  possible  that  in  some  situa- 
tions, in  which  non-selective  chemical  pesti- 
cides are  used,  disruption  of  the  ecological 
equilibrium  could  lead  to  the  long-term  sup- 
pression of  useful  animals  and  plants.  These 
are  dangers  which  only  constant  vigilance 
will  avert. 

301.  Detergents  are  another  modem  chem- 
ical development  whose  use  has  had  to  be 
regulated,  since  they  have  a  direct  short- 
term  effect  on  certain  types  of  natural  food 
such  as  daphnlae  and  the  algae  which  are 
eaten  by  fish.  The  first  detergents  which 
came  on  the  market  led  to  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  foam  on  river,  and  this  in  turn  re- 
duced the  supply  of  oxygen  for  organisms 
living  in  the  water.  They  also  damage  the 
esu'th  by  affecting  soil  bacteria.  Such  de- 
tergents, which  resist  destruction  even  by  af^ 
the  most  modern  water  treatment  methods, 
have  all  but  disappeared  from  use  and  have 
been  replaced  by  others,  which  can  be  al- 
most completely  destroyed  by  waste  water 
treatment. 

302.  In  the  context  of  the  possible  long- 
term  effects  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons,  we  have  finally  to  note 
that  towns  and  cities  are  growing  all  over 
the  world,  and  that  in  the  developed  coun- 
tries, conurbations  (fusion  of  cities  with 
loss  of  subtirbs)  have  reached  population 
levels  approaching  50  million.  Such  great 
concentrations  of  people  require  very  com- 
plicated arrangements  for  supply  of  food, 
water  and  other  materials,  transport  and 
general  administration.  The  use  of  chemical 
or  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons 
against  cities  would  undoubtedly  have  an  ex- 
ceptionally severe  disorganizing  effect,  and 
the  full  re-establishment  of  the  services 
necessary  for  health,  efficient  government, 
and  the  smooth  operation  of  industry  might 
take  a  very  long  time. 

C.  Possible  long-term  effects  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  means  of  war- 
fare on  vian  and  his  environment 

303.  Chemical  weapons.  In  addition  to  their 
highly  toxic  short-term  effects,  may  also 
have  a  long-term  effect  on  the  environment 
in  which  they  are  disseminated.  U  used  In 
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very  high  concentration  they  might  cause 
damage  by  polluting  the  air,  by  poluUng  the 
water  suppUee  and  by  poisoning  the  soil. 

304.  Bacteriological  (biological)  weapon* 
could  be  directed  against  man's  sources  of 
food  through  l^e  spread  of  persistent  plant 
diseases  or  ofj  infectious  animal  dlseascM 
There  Is  also  the  poeslblllty  that  new  epl 


demlc  diseases  j  could  be  introduced,  or  old 
ones  relntroduped,  which  could  result  in 
deaths  on  the  Acale  which  characterized  the 
medieval  plagufes. 

1.  dhemical  Weapons 
305  There  Is  ^o  evidence  that  the  chemical 
-  "        ,Vorld  War  I — chlorine,  mus- 

tard, phosgene,  j  and  tear-gas — had  any  un- 
toward ecologlcfal  consequences.  As  already 
pO.OOO  tons  of  these  agents 
that  war,  and  in  some  areas 
eked,  concentrations  must 
'  hundreds  of  kilograms  per 
regions  have  long  since  re- 
al and  fully  productive  use. 
anophosphorous.  or  nerve 
er  been  used  In  war.  and  no 
corresponding  experience  is  available  to  help 
form  a  Judgmei^t  about  their  possible  long- 
term  effects.  But  since  these  agenu  are  toxic 
to  all  forms  of  ailmal  life.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  .If-  iiigh  concentrations  were  dissemi- 
nated ♦ver  large  areas,  and  if  certain  species 
wpre  virtually  fcxterminated.  the  dynamic 
Srlum  of  the  region  might 


observed,  over 
were  used  durli 
which    were   at^ 
have  added  up 
hectare.   These 
turned  to  nor 

306.     The     ori 
agents  have  ne^ 


ecological  equlU 
be  changed. 

307.  On  the 
dence   to  sugge 


;her  hand  there  is  no  evl- 
„„  ;  that  nerve  agents  affect 
food  chains  in  tlie  way  DDT  and  other  pesti- 
cides of  the  chlo^nated  hydrocarbon  type  do. 
They  hydrolyze  1  in  water,  some  of  them 
slowly,  so  there  fcould  be  no  long-term  con- 
tamination of  nitural  or  artlflcial  bodies  of 
water. 

308.  The  use  of  herbicides  during  the 
course  of  the  Vl*-Nam  conflict  has  been  re- 
ported extensively  in  news  media,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  In  techmcal  publications  The 
materials  which  I  have  been  used  are  2  4- 
dichlorophenoxyajcetlc  acid,  2,4,5-trlchloro- 
phenoxyacetic  acid,  cacodylic  acid  and 
plcloram. 

309.  Between  19(  3  and  1968  these  herbicides 
were   used   to  cleir  forested   areas  for  mill 
tary  purposes  over  some  9.100  km^.  This  may 
be  divided  by  forest  type  as  shown  in  the 
foUowing  table 


TABLE    1.— TYPE   OF 
TREATED  WITH  HERBlfclDES 


FOREST   AND    EXTENT   AND    AREA 
IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM,  1963-68 


Type  of  forest 


Open  forest  (semideciduo  is). .. 
Mangrove  and  other  aqua  ic 
Coniferous 


Total. 


forested 


310.  South  Viet 
in  area,  of  which 
The  area  treated 
end  of  1968  thus 
cent  of  the 
per  cent  of  the  totAl 

311.  There  is  as 
tion  of  the  extent 
changes   resulting 
estimate  is  that 
need  twenty  years 
have  been  express^ 
animal    populatlox  i 
species  of  bird  are 
from  areas  that 
other   hand,  there 
fish  catches,  and 
food  chain,  no 
to  have  been  done 
ment. 

312.  When  a 


Extent 
kilometers  • 


Area  treated 
kilometers  - 


50.150 
4.800 
1.250 


1,140 

960 

0 


56.200 


$,100 


Nam  is  about  172.000  km» 

a  bout  one-third  is  forested. 

with  herbicides  up  to  the 

amounts  to  about  16  per 

area,  or  a  little  over  5 


yet  no  scientific  evalua- 

lil  the  long-term  ecological 

from  liiese  attacks.   One 

mangrove  forests  may 

to  regenerate,  and  fears 

about  the  future  of  the 

they    contain.    Certain 

known  to  have  migrated 

been  attacked.  On  the 

has  been   no  decline  In 

ajB  flsh  are  well  up  in  the 

damage  would  seem 

to  the  aquatic  environ- 


some 


heve 


serious 


fore  St  In  a  state  of  ecological 


©quUibrium  Is  destroyed  by  cutting,  second- 
ary forest  regenerates,  which  contains  fewer 
species  of  plants  and  animals  than  were 
there  originally,  but  larger  numb^v  of  those 
species  which  survive.  If  secondary  forest  Is 
replaced  by  grassland,  these  changes  are  even 
more  marked.  If  one  or  more  of  the  animal 
species  which  increases  In  number  is  the  host 
of  an  Infection  dangerous  to  man  (a  zoon- 
osis), then  the  risk  of  human  infection  is 
greatly  increased.  This  is  exemplified  by  the 
history  of  scrub  typhus  in  South-East  Asia, 
where  the  species  of  rat  which  maintains  the 
infection  and  the  vector  mite  are  much  mOTe 
numerous  in  secondary  forest,  and  even  more 
so  in  grassland,  so  increasing  the  risk  of 
the  disease  being  transmitted  to  people  as 
forest  is  cleared. 

313.  In  high  rainfall  areas,  deforestation 
may  also  lead  to  serious  erosion,  and  so  to 
considerable  agricultural  losses.  Deserts  have 
been  created  in  this  way. 

2.  Bacteriological  (Biological)  Weapons 
Against  man 

314.  New  natural  foci.  In  which  infection 
may  persist  for  many  years,  may  be  estab- 
lished after  an  arosol  or  other  type  of  bac- 
teriological (biological)  attack.  This  possible 
danger  can  be  appreciated  when  one  recalls 
the  epidemiological  consequences  of  the  acci- 
dent Introduction  of  rabies  and  other  veter- 
inary infections  (blue-tongue,  African  swine 
fever)  into  a  number  of  countries.  The  spread 
of  rabies  in  Europe  following  World  II.  as  a 
consequence  of  the  disorganization  caused  by 
the   war,    shows    how    an    epldemlologlcally 
complicated  and  medically  dangerous  situa- 
tion can  emerge  even  with  an  infection  which 
had    long   been   successfully   controlled.    In 
1945   there  were  only  three  major  foci   of 
infection  in  Czchoslovakla.  In  the  following 
years,   foxes   multiplied   excessively   because 
farms  were  left  unworked,   because   of  the 
Increased   number   of*  many   kinds   of   wild 
creatures,    and    also    because    of    the    dis- 
continuation   of    systematic    control.    Poxes 
also      came      in      from      across      fronUers, 
and  the  epizootic  gradually  worsened.  In  the 
period  1952/1966  a  total  of  888  foci  were  re- 
ported. 197  new  ones  in  1965  alone.  Bringing 
the  situation  under  control  demand  extraor- 
dinary and  prolonged  efforts  by  the  health 
service:  in  1966  alone,  775.000  domestic  ani- 
mals were  vaccinated  in  affected  areas  of  the 
country.  None  the  less,  the  disease  has  not 
yet  been  stamped  out.  Natural  foci  cannot  be 
eliminated  without  organized  and  long-term 
international  co-operation. 

315.  Arthropods  (insects,  ticks)  also  play 
an  important  part,  along  with  other  crea- 
tures, in  the  maintenance  of  pathogenic 
agents  in  natural  foci.  A  man  exposed  to  a 
natural  foci  risks  infection,  particularly 
from  arthropods,  which  feed  on  more  than 
one  species  of  host.  A  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) attack  might  lead  to  the  creation  of 
multiple  and  densely  distributed  foci  of  In- 
fection from  which.  If  ecological  conditions 
were  favourable,  natural  foci  might  develop 
In  regions  where  they  had  previously  never 
exUted.  or  in  areas  from  which  they  had  been 
eliminated  by  effective  public  health  meas- 
ures. 

316.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large-scale  use 
of  bacterologlcal  (biological)  weapons  might 
reduce  populations  of  susceptible  wild  spe- 
cies below  the  level  at  which  they  could 
continue  to  exist.  The  elimination  of  a  species 
or  group  of  species  from  an  area  would  create 
in  the  ecological  community  an  empty  niche 
which  might  seriously  disturb  its  equilib- 
rium, or  which  might  be  flUed  by  another 
species  more  dangerous  to  man  because  it 
carried  a  zoonosis  Infection  acquired  either 
naturally  or  as  a  result  of  the  attack  This 
would- result  in  the  establishment  of  a  new 
natural  focus  of  disease. 

317.  The  gravity  of  these  risks  would  de- 
pend on  the  extent  to  which  the  community 
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of  species  In  the  country  attacked  contained 
animals  which  were  not  only  susceptible  to 
the  infection,  but  were  living  in  so  close  a 
relationship  to  each  other  that  the  infection 
could  become  established.  For  example,  not 
all  mosquito  species  can  be  Infected  with 
yellow  fever  virus,  and  if  the  disease  is  to 
become  established,  those  which  can  become 
vectors  must  feed  frequently  on  mammals, 
such  as  monkeys,  which  are  also  sufBciently 
susceptible  to  the  infection.  A  natural  focus 
of  yellow  fever  is  therefore  very  unlikely  to 
become  established  in  any  area  lacking  an 
adequate  population  of  suitable  mosqultos 
and  monkeys. 

318.  Endemics  or  enzootics  of  diseases  (i.e. 
infections  spreading  at  a  low  rate,  but  In- 
definitely, in  a  human  or  animal  population) 
could  conceivably  follow  a  large-scale  at- 
tack, or  might  be  started  by  a  small-scale 
sabotage  attack,  for  which  purpose  the 
range  of  possible  agents  would  be  much 
wider,  and  might  even  Include  such  chronic 
infections  as  malaria. 

319.  Malaria  is  a  serious  epidemic  disease 
in  a  susceptible  population,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  envisage  Its  possible  employment  as  a 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapon,  because 
of  the  complex  life  cycle  of  the  parasite. 
Drug-resistant  strains  of  malaria  exist  in. 
for  example,  areas  of  Asia  and  South  Amer- 
ica, and  their  possible  extension  to  areas 
where  mosqultos  capable  of  transmitting 
the  disease  already  exist,  would  greatly  com- 
plicate public  health  measures,  and  cause 
a  more  serious  disease  problem  because  of 
the  difficulties  of  treatment. 

320.  Yellow  fever  is  still  enzootic  In  the 
tropical  regions  of  Africa  and  America 
Monkeys  and  other  forest-dwelling  primates, 
together  with  mosqultos  which  transmit  the 
virus,  constitute  natural  foci  and  ensure 
survival  of  the  virus  between  epidemics. 

321.  Importation  of  this  disease  is  possible 
wherever  a  suitable  environment  and  sus- 
ceptible animal   and   mosquito  hosts  exist. 
This  occurred  naturally  In  1960  when  a  pre- 
viously unlnfested  area  of  Ethiopia  was  In- 
vaded by  yellow  fever  and  an  epidemic  re- 
sulted in  about  15.000  deaths.  Because  of  the 
Inaccesalblllty  of  the  area,  some  8,000-9,000 
people   had   died   before   the   epidemic   was 
recognized.  The  epidemic  was  extinguished 
but  it  is  likely  that  a  permanent  foci  of 
yellow  fever  infection  has  been  established 
in  this  area,  previously  free  of  the  disease 
It  might  be  extremely  serious  if  the  virus 
were  introduced  into  Asia  or  the  Pacific  is- 
lands  where   the  disease   appears   never  to 
have   occurred,   but  where   local   species   of 
mosquito  are  crown  to  be  able  to  transmit 
it.  Serious  problems  could  also  arise  if  the 
virus  were  Introduced  into  the  area  of  the 
United  States  where  vector  mosqultos  still 
exist,  and  where  millions  of  people  live  in 
an  area  of  a  few  square  kilometers. 

322.  Another  consideration  is  the  possible 
introduction  of  a  new  species  of  animal  to 
an  area  to  cause  either  long-term  disease 
or  economic  problems.   For  example,  mon- 
gooses were  Introduced  many  years  ago  to 
some  Caribbean  Islands,  and  in  one  at  least 
they  have  become  a  serious  economic  pest  cf 
the  sugar  crop,  and  an  Important  cause  of 
rabies.  The  very  large  economic  effect  on  the 
introduction  of  rabbits  to  Australia  Is  well 
known.  Certain  mosquito  species   (a  yellow 
fever  mosquto,  Aedes  aegypti.  and  a  malaria 
mosquito,  Anopheles  gambiae)    have  natu- 
rally spread  to  many  areas  of  the  world  from 
their  original  home  in  Africa,  and  have  been 
responsible  for  serious  disease  problems  in 
the  areas  that  have  been  invaded.  It  Is  con- 
ceivable that  in  the  war  the  introduction  of 
such  insects  on  a  smaU  scale  might  be  tried 
for  offensive  purposes. 

323.  In  addition  to  the  development  of 
new  natural  foci,  another  long-term  hazard, 
but  one  which  Is  very  much  more  speculative 
than   some   of  the   possibilities   mentioned 
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above.  Is  that  of  the  establishment  of  new 
strains  of  organisms  of  altered  immunolog- 
ical characteristics  or  Increased  virulence. 
This  might  occur  if  large  numbers  of  people 
or  other  susceptible  animal  species  became 
infected  In  an  area  through  a  bacteriological 
(biological)  attack,  thus  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  new  organisms  to  arise  naturally. 
The  appearance  from  time  to  time  of  Immu- 
nologically different  forms  of  influenza  shows 
the  type  of  thing  which  might  happen.  Such 
altered  forms  of  agents  might  cause  more 
severe  and  perhaps  more  widespread  epi- 
demics than  the  original  attack. 
Against  domestic  animals 

324.  Foot-and-mcmth  disease  Is  a  highly 
infectious  but  largely  non-fatal  disease  of 
cattle,  swine  and  other  cloven-footed  animals 
It  is  rarely  transmitted  from  a  diseased  ani- 
mal to  man,  and  when  it  is,  the  order  is  a 
trivial  one. 

325.  The  milk  yield  of  diseased  cows  de- 
creases sharply  and  does  not  reach  its  normal 
yield  even  after  complete  recovery.  Losses 
range  from  9  to  30  per  cent  of  milk  yield.  In 
swine,  loss  from  foot-and-mouth  are  esti- 
mated at  60-80  per  cent  among  suckling  pigs. 
Foot-and-mouth  is  endemic  In  many  coun- 
tries and  breaks  out  from  time  to  time  even 
in  countries  which  are  normally  free  of  the 
disease.  Some  countries  let  it  run  its  course 
without  taking  any  steps  to  control  It;  others 
try  to  control  It  by  the  use  of  vaccines;  and 
some  pursue  a  slaughter  policy  in  which  all 
affected  animals  and  contacts  are  killed. 

326.  It  is  obvious  that  a  large  epizootic 
could  constitute  a  very  serious  economic  bur- 
den, for  example,  by  bringing  about  a  serious 
reduction  in  the  supply  of  milk.  It  Is  In  this 
context  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  could 
conceivably  serve  as  a  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) weapon,  especially  since  war  condi- 
tions would  greatly  promote  its  spread.  Effi- 
cient prevention  is  possible  through  active 
immunization,  but  the  immunity  is  rather 
short-lived  and  annual  vaccination  is  re- 
quired. 

327.  Brucellosis  Is  an  example  of  chronic 
disease  which  could  possibly  result  from 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapon  attacks. 
There  are  three  forms  known,  which  attack 
cattle,  swine  and  goats  respectively.  Any  of 
these  may  be  transmitted  to  man.  in  whom  It 
causes  a  debilitating  but  rarely  fatal  disease 
lasting  for  four  to  six  months  or  even  longer. 
It  is  enzootic  in  most  countries  of  the  world, 
and  an  increased  Incidence  of  the  disease  re- 
sulting from  its  use  as  a  weapon  could  be 
dealt  with,  after  the  Initial  blow.  In  the 
same  way  as  is  the  natural  disease.  But  the 
cost  of  eliminating  disease  such  as  brucellosis 
from  domestic  animals  Is  very  high. 

328.  Anthrax  was  described  in  chapter  II 
and  what  concerns  us  here  is  that  if  large 
quantities  of  anthrax  spores  were  dis- 
seminated In  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons,  thus  contaminating  the  soil  of 
large  regions,  danger  to  domestic  animals  and 
man  might  persist  for  a  very  long  time.  There 
is  no  known  way  by  which  areas  could  be 
rendered  safe.  The  use  of  large  quantities  of 
anthrax  as  a  weapon  might  therefore  cause 
long-term  environmental  hazards. 

Against  crops 

329.  The  rust  fungus,  as  already  noted,  is 
one  of  the  most  damaging  of  natural  path- 
ogens which  affects  wheat  crops.  Each  rust 
pustule  produces  20.000  uredospores  a  day 
for  two  weeks,  and  there  may  be  more  than 
100  pustules  on  a  single  Infected  leaf.  The 
ripe  uredospores  are  easily  detached  from  the 
plant  even  by  very  weak  air  currents.  The 
spores  are  then  carried  by  the  wind  over  dis- 
tances of  many  hundreds  of  kilometres.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  annual  total  world  loss 
of  wheat  from  rust  is  equivalent  to  about 
$500  million. 

330.  Weather  plays  a  decisive  role  in  the 
epiphytotic  spreading  of  rust.  Temperature 
influences   the    incubation    period    and   the 


rate  of  uredospore  germination.  Germination 
and  Infection  occur  only  when  there  Is  a 
water-saturated  atmosphere  for  three  to  four 
hours.  Thus,  epiphytotic  spread  occurs  when 
there  are  heavy  dews  and  when  the  tem- 
perature Is  between  10'  and  30°  C.  The  prin- 
cipal means  of  prevention  is  to  destroy  the 
pathogen  and  to  breed  resistant  species. 
Recently.  Ionizing  radiation  has  been  em- 
ployed to  develop  resistant  strains. 

331.  The  cereal  rusts  die  out  during  winter 
unless  some  other  susceptible  plant  host, 
such  as  barberry,  is  present,  and  therefore 
their  effect  on  crops  would  be  limited  to  a 
single  season.  As  they  are  capable  of  reducing 
man's  food  reserves  considerably,  rust  spores 
could  be  extremely  dangerous  and  efficient 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons,  espe- 
cially If  deployed  selectively  with  due  regard 
to  climatic  conditions.  Artificial  spreading 
of  an  epiphytotic  would  be  difficult  to  recog- 
nize and  delivery  of  the  pathogen  to  the 
target  would  be  relatively  simple. 

332.  Rust  eplphytotics  might  have  a  very 
serious  effect  In  densely  populated  develop- 
ing countries,  where  the  food  supply  might 
be  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  a  human 
population  already  suffering  from  malnu- 
trition might  be  driven  to  starvation,  which, 
depending  on  the  particular  circumstances, 
might  last  a  long  time. 

333.  Another  conceivable  biological  weap- 
on, although  neither  a  practical  nor  a 
bacteriological  one,  is  the  potato  beetle. 
To  use  it  for  this  purpose,  the  beetle  would 
have  to  be  produced  in  large  numbers,  and 
introduced,  presumably  clandestinely,  into 
potato  growing  regions  at  the  correct  time 
during  maturation  of  the  crop.  In  the  course 
of  spread  the  beetle  first  lives  in  small  foci, 
which  grow  and  Increase  until  It  becomes 
established  over  large  territories.  The  beetle 
Is  capable  of  astonishing  propagation:  the 
progeny  of  a  single  beetle  may  amount  to 
about  8.000  million  In  one-and-a-half  years. 

334.  Since  beetles  prefer  to  feed  and  lay 
their  eggs  in  plants  suffering  from  some  viral 
disease,  they  and  their  larvae  may  help 
transmit  the  virus  thereby  increasing  the 
damage  they  cause.  The  economic  damage 
caused  by  the  beetle  varies  with  the  season 
and  the  country  affected,  but  it  can  destroy 
up  to  80  per  cent  of  the  crop.  Protection  is 
difficult  because  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
breed  resistant  potato  species  and  the  only 
means  available  at  present  is  chemical  pro- 
tection. 

335.  Were  the  beetle  ever  to  be  used  suc- 
cessfully for  offensive  purposes,  it  could 
clearly  help  bring  about  long-term  damage 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  control. 

3.  Genetic  and  Carcinogenic  Changes 

336.  The  possibility  also  exists  that  chem- 
ical and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons 
might  cause  genetic  changes.  Some  chemicals 
are  known  to  do  this.  LSD,  for  example,  is 
known  to  cause  genetic  changes  in  human 
cells.  Such  genetic  changes,  whether  Induced 
by  chemicals  or  viruses,  might  conceivably 
have  a  bearing  on  the  development  of  cancer. 
A  significantly  Increased  Incidence  of  cancer 
in  the  respiratory  tract  (mainly  lung)  has 
been  reported  recently  among  workers  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  mustard  gas 
during  World  War  II.  No  increased  preva- 
lence of  cancer  has  been  reported  among 
mustard  gas  casualties  of  World  War  I  al- 
though It  is  doubtful  if  available  records 
would  reveal  it.  However,  most  of  these  cas- 
ualties were  exposed  for  only  short  periods 
to  the  gas  whereas  the  workers  were  con- 
tinuously exposed  to  small  doses  for  months 
or  years. 

CHAPTER  v.  ECONOMIC  AND  SECURTTY  IMPLICA- 
TIONS OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT,  ACQUISITION  AND 
POSSIBLE  USE  OF  CHEMICAL  AND  BACTERIOLOGI- 
CAL (BIOLOGICAL)  WEAPONS  AND  SYSTEMS  ^F 
THEIR  DELIVERY 

A.  Introduction 

337.  Previous  chapters  have  revealed  the 
extent  to  which  developments  in  chemical 


and  biological  science  have  magnified  the 
potential  risks  associated  with  the  concept  of 
chemical  or  bacteriological  (biological)  war- 
fare. These  risks  derive  not  only  from  the 
variety  of  possible  agents  which  might  be 
used,  but  also  from  the  variety  of  their  effects. 
The  doubt  that  a  chemical  or  bacteriological 
(biological)  attack  could  be  restricted  to  a 
given  area  means  that  casualties  could  occur 
well  outside  the  target  zone.  Were  these 
weapons  used  to  blanket  large  areas  and 
cities,  they  would  cause  massive  loss  of  hu- 
man life,  affecting  non-combatants  in  the 
same  way  as  combatants,  and  in  this  respect, 
they  must  clearly  be  classified  as  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  The  report  has  also  empha- 
sized the  great  problems  and  cost  which 
would  be  entailed  in  the  provision  of  pro- 
tection against  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  warfare.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
final  chapter  to  explore  in  greater  depth  the 
economic  and  security  Implications  of  mat- 
ters such  as  these. 

B.  Production 
1.  Chemical  Weapons 

338.  It  has  been  estimated  that  during  the 
course  of  the  First  World  War,  at  a  time  when 
the  chemical  Industry  was  in  a  relatively 
early  stage  of  development,  about  180.000 
tons  of  chemical  agents  were  produced,  of 
which  more  than  120.000  tons  were  used  in 
battle.  With  the  rapid  development  of  the 
industry  since  then,  there  has  been  an 
enormous  growth  in  the  potential  capacity  to 
produce  chemical  agents. 

339.  The  scale,  nature,  and  cost  of  any 
progamme  for  producing  chemical  weapons 
and  the  time  needed  to  implement  it.  would 
clearly  be  largely  dependent  on  the  scientific 
technical  and  industrial  potential  of  the 
country  concerned.  It  would  depend  not  only 
on  the  nature  of  the  chemical  industry  itself. 
and  on  the  availability  of  suitably  trained 
egnlneers  and  chemists,  but  also  on  the  level 
of  development  of  the  chemical  engineering 
industry  and  of  the  means  of  automating 
chemical  processes,  especially  where  the  pro- 
duction of  highly  toxic  chemical  compounds 
is  involved.  Whatever  the  cost  of  developing 
a  chemical  or  bacteriological  (biological) 
capability,  it  needs  to  be  reaUzed  that  it 
would  be  a  cost  additional  to,  and  not  a  sub- 
stitute for,  that  of  acquiring  an  armoury  of 
conventional  weapons.  An  army  could  be 
equipped  with  the  latter  virithout  having  any 
chemical  or  bacteriological  ( biological )  weap- 
ons. But  it  could  never  rely  on  chemical  or 
bacteriological    (biological)     weapons    alone 

340.  Today  a  large  number  of  industrialized 
countries  have  the  potential  to  produce  a 
variety  of  chemical  agents.  Many  of  the  in- 
termediates required  in  their  manufacture, 
and  in  some  cases  even  the  agents  themselves, 
are  widely  used  in  peace  time  Such  sub- 
stances include,  for  example,  phosgene, 
which  some  highly  developed  countries  pro- 
duce at  the  rate  of  more  than  100,000  tons 
a  year  and  which  is  commonly  used  as  an  In- 
termediate in  the  manufacture  of  synthetic 
plastics,  herbicides,  insecticides,  paints  and 
pharmaceuticals.  Another  chemical  agent 
hydrocyanic  acid,  is  a  valuable  intermediate 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  variety  of  synthetic 
organic  products  and  Is  produced  in  even 
greater  quantities.  Ethylene-oxide.  which  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  mvistard  gases, 
is  also  produced  on  a  large  scale  in  various 
countries.  It  is  a  valuable  starting  material 
in  the  production  of  a  large  number  of  im- 
portant substances,  such  as  detergents,  dis- 
infectants and  wetting  agents  The  world 
production  of  ethylene-oxlde  and  propyl- 
ene-oxide  is  now  well  in  excess  of  2  million 
tons  per  year.  Mustard  gas  and  nitrogen 
mustard  gases  can  be  produced  from  ethyl- 
ene-oxlde by  a  relatively  simple  process. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  of 
ethylene-oxlde  would  yield  about  500.000 
tons  of  mustard  gas. 

341.  The  producilon  of  highly  toxic  nerve 
agents,    Including    organophosphorus    com- 
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2.  Bacterlologlc il   (Biological)    Weapons 
343.  The   micro  alological   expertise   neces- 
sary to  grow  ageiits  of  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical)   warfare  (  xlsts  to  a  large  extent  in 
many  countries,  dnce  the  requirements  are 
similar  to  those  (if  a  vaccine  industry  and 
to  a  lesser  extent    a  fermentation  Industry 
Apart  from  the  combination  of  the  highly 
developed  techno!  agies  of  these  two  indus- 
tries,  there  remains  only  a  need   for  some 
specialized  knowKdge.  expertise  and  equip- 
ment to  permit  tie  safe  handling  of  large 
quantities     of     bi  cterlologlcal     (biological) 
agents.   Consequei  tly,   existing  facilities   In 
the  fermentation,  pharmaceutical  and  vac- 
cine   Industries   ciiuld    be   adapted   for   the 
production    of    bi  cterlologlcal     (biological) 
agents.   But   the   technological   complexities 
of     producing     bacteriological     (biological) 
agents  In  dry  pov  der  form  are  verv  much 
greater   than   for   'iret   spray  systems'.   More- 
over, it  would  be  cesirable  to  provide  an  ef- 
fective vaccine  win  which  to  protect  pro- 
duction staff.  The  iBchnlcal  dlfflculUes  would 
increase   with   the  scale  and  complexity  of 
the  weapons  systeiis  that  were  being  devel- 
oped   But  the  fact  remains  that  any  indus- 
trially advanced  coi  intry  could  acquire  what- 
ever capability  it  set  out  to  achieve  In  this 
Qeld. 

344.  The  difBcult:  and  cost  of  providiur  for 
!k?  y^^^P^^^  and  storage  of  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapoiis  are  considerable,  since 
special  storage  cone  itlons.  e.g.,  refrigeration 
and  stringent  safe:y  and  security  precau- 
tions are  essential.  In  addition,  testing  to 
determine  the  potential  effectiveness  of  the 
material  produced  would  require  consider- 
able and  cosUy  testing  facilities  both  in  the 
laboratory  and  In  tlie  field. 

345.  Despite  the  fict  that  the  development 
and  acquisition  of  a  sophisticated  armoury 
of  chemical  and  baicterlologlcal  (biological) 
weapons  systems  wduld  prove  very  costly  in 
resources,  and  wov  Id  be  dependent  on  a 
sound  Industrial  b^se  and  a  body  of  well- 
trained  sclenUsta,  kny  developing  country 
could  m  fact  acquire,  in  one   way  or  an- 


other, a  limited  capabUlty  In  thla  type  of 
warfare — either  a  rudimentary  capability 
which  It  developed  itself,  or  a  more  sophisti- 
e&tod  one  which  it  acquired  from  another 
country.  Hence,  the  danger  of  the  prolifera- 
tion of  this  class  of  weapons  applies  as  much 
to  developing  as  It  does  to  developed  coun- 
tries. 

C.  Delivery  systems 
346.  Practically  all  types  of  explosive  mu- 
nitions (artillery  shells,  mines,  guided  and 
unguided  rockets,  serial  bombs,  landmines 
grenades,  etc.)  can  be'  adapted  for  the  de- 
livery of  chemical  agents,  A  modern  bomber, 
for  example,  can  carry  about  fifteen  tons  of 
toxic  chemical  agents,  and  it  Is  estimated 
that  only  250  tons  of  V-gas,  an  amount 
which  could  be  delivered  by  no  more  than 
fifteen  or  sixteen  aircraft.  Is  enough  to  con- 
taminate a  great  city  with  an  area  of  1  000 
square  kilometres  and  a  population  of  7  to 
10  million.  Were  such  a  population  mainly 
in  the  open  and  unprotected,  fatal  casual- 
ties might  reach  the  level  of  50  per  cent. 

347.  Existing  armaments  which  (with 
some  modification)  could  be  used  to  deliver 
agents  In  order  to  generate  local  outbreaks 
of  disease,  could  also  contaminate  large 
areas  with  pathogens.  For  example,  a  single 
aircraft  could  cover  with  a  bacteriological 
(biological)  agent  an  area  of  up  to  100  000 
square  kilometres,  although  the  area  of  ef- 
fective dosage  might  be  much  smaller  due 
to  loss  of  the  infectivlty  of  the  airborne 
agent. 

348.  While  the  development  and  produc- 
tion costs  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  agents  might  well  be  high,  the 
cost  of  the  complete  weapons  system  (see 
chapter  I)  would  be  even  greater.  The  cost 
of  developing,  procuring  and  operating  a 
squadron  of  modem  bombers  far  outweighs 
the  cost  of  the  bombs  It  could  carry.  How- 
ever, for  some  purposes,  an  existing  weapon 
system  or  a  far  less  sophisticated  means  of 
disseminating  might  be  used. 

D.  Protection 
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349.  The  measures  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  protect  a  population,  its  Uves»ock 
and  plants  against  chemical  or  bacteriological 
(biological)  attack  are  Immensely  costly  and 
complex  (Chapter  I).  At  present,  warning 
systems  for  the  detection  of  aerosol  clouds 
are  fairly  rudimentary.  Systems  for  the  de- 
tection of  specific  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical (biological)  agents  might  be  devised 
but  again  they  are  likely  to  prove  very  ex- 
pensive, if  Indeed  they  are  feasible. 

350.  With  certain  agents,  contamination 
of  the  environment,  for  example  of  buildings 
and  soil,  could  persist  for  several  days  or 
weeks.  Throughout  this  period  people  would 
be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  contamination  by 
contact  and  by  inhalation.  ProtecUve  cloth- 
ing,  even  if  adequately  prefabricated  and 
distributed  or  improvised,  would  make  it 
difficult  to  carry  on  with  normal  work.  The 
prolonged  wearing  of  respirators  causes 
physiological  difficulties,  and  it  would  prove 
necessary  to  provide  communal  shelters  with 
air  filtration  and  ventilations  systems  for 
civil  populations.  Shelters  would  be  extremely 
costly  to  buUd  and  operate,  and  a  programme 
for  their  construction  would  constitute  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  economy. 

351.  Even  if  protective  measures  were  pro- 
vided against  known  agents,  it  Is  conceivable 
that  new  ones  might  be  developed  whose 
physical  or  chemical  properties  would  dictate 
a  need  for  new  individual  and  communal 
protective  equipment.  This  could  constitute 
an  even  greater  economic  biuden. 

352.  Defensive  measures,  especially  against 
chemical  agents,  woxUd  also  have  to  Include 
the  extremely  laborious  and  expensive  task 
of  decontaminating  large  numbers  of  people 
as  well  as  equipment,  weapons  and  other 
materials.  This  would  mean  setting  up  de- 


contamination centres  and  training  of  people 
m  their  use.  Stocks  of  decontaminating 
agents  and  replacement  clothing  would  also 
be  required. 

363.  A  very  Important  part  of  a  defence 
system  against  chemical  or  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons  would  be  the  means  of 
very  rapidly  detecting  an  attack  and  iden- 
tifying the  specific  agent  used  in  an  attack 
Methods  for  doing  this  rapidly  and  accu- 
rately are  still  Inadequate.  Specific  protec- 
tion against  bacteriological  (biological) 
agents  would  necessitate  the  use  of  vac- 
cines and  perhaps  antibiotics  (see  annex  c 
of  chapter  II).  Vaccines  vary  in  their  effec- 
tiveness, even  against  naturally-occurring  in- 
fections, and  even  those  which  are  highly 
effective  in  natural  circumstances  may  not 
protect  against  bacteriological  (biological) 
agents  deliberately  disseminated  into  the  air 
and  inhaled  into  the  lungs.  AntibioUcs  used 
prophylactlcally  are  a  possible  means  of  pro- 
tection against  bacteria  and  rlckettslae  but 
not  against  viruses.  But  the  large  and  com- 
plex problems  of  their  use  in  large  poptxla- 
tions  would  be  all  but  insuperable. 

354.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  ar- 
range for  the  medical  treatment  of  a  civil- 
ian population  which  had  been  attacked  with 
chemical      or      bacteriological      (biological) 
weapons.  Mobile  groups  of  speclaUsts  In  In- 
fectious disease,  of  microbiologists,   and  of 
well-trained   epidemologists,   would   have   to 
be  organized  to  provide  for  early  diagnosis 
and  treatment,  while  a  network  of  reserve 
hospitals   and    a   massive   supply    of   drugs 
would  have  to  be  prepared  in  advance.  The 
maintenance  of  a  stockpile  of  medical  sup- 
plies is  extremely  costly.  Many  drugs,  espe- 
cially antibiotics,  deteriorate  in  storage.  Huge 
amounts  would  have  to  be  discarded  as  use- 
less from  time  to  time,  and  the  stock  would 
have  to  be  replenished  periodically. 
E.  Cost  to  society 
355.  The  extent  to  which  the  acquisition, 
storage,  transport  and   testing  of  chemical 
and    bacteriological    (biological)    munitions 
would  constitute  an  economic  burden,  would 
depend  on  the  level  of  a  country's  industrial 
and  military  capablUty,  although  compared 
to  nuclear  weapons  and  advanced  weapons 
systems  in  general.  It  might  not  seem  ex- 
cessive. But  the  task  of  organizing  delivery 
systems  and  deployment  on  a  large  or  sophis- 
ticated scale  could  well  be  economically  dis- 
astrous  for   many   coimtrles.   Moreover   the 
preparation  of  an  armoury  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological    (biological)    weapons   would 
constitute  a  possible  danger  to  people  in  the 
vicinity  of  production,  storage  and  testing 
faclUtles. 

356.  Chemical  and  bacteriological  (biologi- 
cal) attacks  could  be  particularly  dangerous 
In  towns  and  densely  populated  areas,  be- 
cause of  the  close  contacts  between  Individ- 
uals, and  because  of  the  centralized  provision 
of  services  for  every  day  necessities  and 
supply  (services,  lu-ban  transport  networks, 
trade,  etc.).  The  consequences  might  also  be 
particularly  serious  In  regions  with  a  warm, 
moist  climate,  in  low  lying  areas,  and  in  areas 
with  poorly  developed  medical  faculties. 

357.  The  technical  and  organizational  com- 
plexity, as  well  as  the  great  financial  cost, 
of  providing  adequate  protection  for  a  popu- 
lation against  attack  by  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological (biological)  agents  have  already 
been  emphasized.  The  costs  would  be  for- 
midable by  any  standards.  The  construction 
of  a  system  of  fall-out  shelters  to  protect 
only  part  of  the  population  of  one  large  and 
highly  developed  country  against  nuclear 
weapons  has  been  estimated  at  no  less  than 
$5.000-«10.000  million.  Such  shelters  could  be 
modified,  at  a  relatively  modest  additional 
cost,  to  provide  protection  against  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons.  To 
construct   communal   shelters   for   a  corre- 
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spondlng  part  of  the  population  against 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  alone  would  cost  much  the  same  as 
protection  against  nuclear  fall-out.  If  all 
other  necessary  related  expenditures  are  con- 
sidered— such  as  detection  and  warning  sys- 
tems, communications,  and  medical  aid — the 
total  costs  of  civil  defence  against  chemical 
and  bacteriological  ( biological )  agents  would 
be  greater  than  $15,000-$25,000  million  for  a 
developed  country  of  100-200  million  people. 
But  even  if  such  a  programme  were  ever 
planned  and  implemented,  there  could  be 
no  assurance  that  full  protection  could  be 
achieved. 

358.  For  whatever  Its  cost,  no  shelter  pro- 
gramme could  provide  absolute  protection 
against  attack  by  chemical  or  bacteriologi- 
cal (biological)  agents.  Protective  measures 
would  be  effective  only  if  there  were  adequate 
warning  of  an  attack,  and  If  civil  defence 
plans  were  brought  Into  operation  immedi- 
ately and  efficiently.  However,  many  shelters 
wpre  available,  the  likelihood  would  be  that 
large  numbers  of  people  would  be  affected  to 
varying  degrees,  and  WOV}ld  be  In  urgent  need 
of  medical  attention,  and  once  hostilities  had 
ceased,  that  there  would  be  large  numbers 
of  chronic  sick  and  Invalids,  requiring  care, 
support  and  treatment,  and  imposing  a  heavy 
burden  on  a  society  already  disorganized  by 
wax. 

359.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of 
the  complexity  of  the  arrangements  which 
would  be  necessary  to  control  the  conse- 
quences of  a  large-scale  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) attack.  Even  in  peacetime,  the  de- 
velopment of  an  epidemic  of  a  highly  con- 
tagious disease  started  by  a  few  individual 
cases,  introduced  from  abroad,  necessitates 
enormous  material  expenditure  and  the  di- 
version of  large  numbers  of  medical  person- 
nel. Examples  of  widespread  disruption  due 
to  a  few  smallpox  contacts  are  given  in  chap- 
ter II.  No  estimates  are  given  of  the  actual 
costs  Involved  In  dealing  with  these  events, 
but  in  some  cases  they  must  have  run  into 
millions  of  dollars.  Large-scale  bacteriologi- 
cal (biological)  attacks  could  thus  have  a 
serious  Impact  on  the  entire  economy  of  the 
target  country  and,  as  is  observed  in  chapter 
II,  depending  on  the  type  of  agent  used,  the 
disease  might  well  spread  to  neighbouring 
countries. 

360.  Whatever  might  be  done  to  try  to  save 
human  beings,  nothing  significant  could  be 
done  to  protect  crops,  livestock,  fodder  and 
food-stuffs  from  a  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical (biological)  weapons  attack.  Perslst-% 
ent  chemical  agents  could  constitute  a  par- 
ticular danger  to  livestock. 

361.  Water  in  open  reservoirs  could  be 
polluted  as  a  result  of  deliberate  attack,  or 
perhaps  accidentally,  with  chemical  or  bac- 
teriological (biological)  weapons.  The  water 
supply  of  large  towns  could  become  unusable, 
and  rivers,  lakes  and  streams  might  be  tem- 
porarily contaminated. 

362.  Enormous  damage  could  be  done  to  the 
economy  of  a  country  whose  agricultural 
crops  were  attacked  with  herbicides.  For  ex- 
ample, only  ten  to  10  grammes  per  hectare 
of  2,  4D  could  render  a  cotton  crop  com- 
pletely unproductive  (see  annex  A) .  Fruit 
trees,  grape  vines  and  many  other  plants 
could  also  be  destroyed.  Mixtures  of  2,  4D, 
of  2,  4,  5T  and  picloram  are  particularly  po- 
tent. The  chemical  known  as  paraquate  can 
destroy  virtually  all  annual  plants,  includ- 
ing leguminous  plants,  rice,  wheat  and  other 
cereals.  Arseific  compounds  desslcate  the 
leaves  of  many  crops  and  make  them  unusa- 
ble as  food.  There  are  no  means  known  at 
present  of  regenerating  some  of  the  plants 
which  are  affected  by  herbicides.  Experience 
has  shown,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  some 
species,  either  natural  or  artificial  seeding 
can  easily  produce  normal  growth  in  the  next 
growing  season.  But  the  destruction  of  fruit 


trees,  vines  and  other  plants,  if  achieved 
could  not  be  overcome  for  many  years.  For 
most  practical  purposes,  it  would  be  Impos- 
sible to  prevent  the  destruction  of  cultivated 
plants  on  which  herbicides  have  been  used, 
and  depending  on  a  country's  circumstances, 
widespread  famine  might  follow. 

363.  If  the  Induced  disease  were  to  spread, 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  could  af- 
fect even  more  extensive  agricultural  areas. 
The  effect  would  however  be  more  delayed 
and  more  specific  to  the  crops  affected.  An- 
nex A  gives  examples  of  the  extent  of  the 
decrease  in  a  wheat  harvest  and  In  a  rice 
harvest  affected  by  blast.  The  uredospores  of 
the  rust  are  easily  transported  by  air  cur- 
rents so  that  down-wind  sections  would  be 
affected  by  rust  to  a  considerable  distance, 
with  a  corresponding  sharp  reduction  in  the 
crop,  while  the  upwind  sections  gave  a  good 
yield. 

364.  Over  and  above  all  these  possible  ef- 
fects of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) warfare  on  farm  animals  and  crops 
is  the  possibility  discussed  in  the  previous 
chapter,  of  widespread  ecological  changes  due 
to  deleterious  changes  brought  about  In  wild 
fauna  and  fiora. 

F.  The  relevance  of  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical (biological)  weapons  to  military 
and  civil  security 

365.  The  comparison  of  the  relative  effec- 
tiveness of  different  classes  of  weapons  is  a 
hazardous  and  often  futile  exercise.  The  ma- 
jor difficulty  Is  that  from  the  military  point 
of  view,  effectiveness  cannot  be  measured 
Just  in  terms  of  areas  of  devastation  or  of 
numbers  of  casualties.  The  final  criterion 
would  always  be  whether  a  specific  military 
purpose  had  been  more  easily  achieved  with 
one  rather  than  anotl.er  set  of  weapons. 

366.  Clearly,  from  what  has  been  said  in 
the  earlier  chapters  of  this  report,  chemical 
weapons  could  be  more  effective  than  equiva- 
lent weights  of  high  explosive  when  directed 
against  densely  populated  targets.  Similarly, 
so  far  as  mass  casualties  are  concerned,  bac- 
teriological (biological)  weapons  could,  in 
some  circumstances,  have  far  more  devastat- 
ing effects  than  chemical  weapons,  and  ef- 
fects which  might  extend  well  beyond  the 
zone  of  military  operations. 

367.  From  the  military  point  of  view,  one 
essential  difference  between  anti-personnel 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  conven- 
tional high  explosive  weapon  on  the  other 
(including  small  arms  and  the  whole  range 
of  projectiles),  is  that  the  area  of  the  effects 
of  the  latter  is  more  predictable.  There  are, 
of  course,  circumstances  where,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  individuals  attacked,  an 
incapacitating  gas  would  be  less  damaging 
than  high  explosives.  On  the  other  hand, 
whereas  military  forces  can,  and  do,  rely  en- 
tirely upon  conventional  weapons,  no  coun- 
try, as  already  observed,  could  entrust  its 
military  security  to  an  armoury  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons 
alone.  The  latter  constitute  only  one  band 
In  the  spectrum  of  weapons. 

368.  As  previous  chapters  have  also  shown, 
neither  the  effectiveness  iior  the  effects  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  can  be  predicted  with  assurance. 
Whatever  military  reasons  might  be  advanced 
for  the  use  of  these  weapons,  and  whatever 
their  nature,  whether  incapacitating  or 
lethal,  there  would  be  significant  risk  of 
escalation,  not  only  in  the  use  of  the  same 
type  of  weapon  but  also  of  other  categories 
of  weapons  systems,  once  their  use  had  been 
initiated.  Thus,  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  warfare  could  open  the  door  to 
hostilities  which  could  become  less  con- 
trolled, and  less  controllable,  than  any  war 
in  the  past.  Uncontrollable  hostilities  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  the  concept  of  mili- 
tary security. 


369.  Since  some  chemical  and  bacteriologi- 
cal (biological)   weapons  constitute  a  major 
threat  to  civilian  populations  and  their  food 
and  water  supplies,  their  use  cannot  be  rec- 
onciled with  general   national  and   interna- 
tional security.  Further,  because  of  the  scale 
and  intensity  of  the  potential  effects  of  their 
use,  they  are  considered  as  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  Their  very  existence  thus  con- 
tributes   to    international    tension    without 
compensating  military  advantages  They  gen- 
erate a  sense  of  insecurity  not  only  in  coun- 
tries which  might  be  potentially  belligerent, 
but   also   in    those    which   are    not.    Neutral 
countries  could  be  involved  through  the  use 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  ( biological  i 
weapons,  especially   those  whose  territories 
bordered   on   countries   involved    in   conflrct 
in  the  course  of  which  chemical   and   bac- 
teriological  (biological)   casualties  had  been 
suffered  by  garrisons  and  civilians  close   to 
frontiers.  The  effects  of  certain  bacteriolog- 
ical   (biological)    weapons   used   on   a   large 
scale  might  be  particularly  difficult  to  con- 
fine to  the  territory  of  a  small  country.  Large- 
scale  chemical  and  bacteriological   (biologi- 
cal)   agents  and   chemical   agents  might   be 
used  for  acts  of  sabotage.  Such  events  might 
occur  as   isolated   acts,  even  carried   out   in 
defiance   of   the   wishes   of   national   leaders 
and    military    commanders.    The    continued 
existence  and  manufacture  of  chemical  weap- 
ons  anywhere   may   make   such   occurrences 
more  likely. 

370.  Obviously  any  extensive  vise  of  chem- 
ical weapons  would  be  known  to  the  country 
attacked.  The  source  of  the  attack  would 
probably  also  be  known.  On  the  other  hand. 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  detect  Iso- 
lated acts  of  sabotage  in  which  bacteriolog- 
ical (biological)  weapons  were  used,  espe- 
cially if  the  causative  organism  were  already 
present  In  the  attacked  country.  Because  of 
the  suspicions  they  would  generate,  acts  of 
sabotage  could  thus  provoke  a  confiict  in- 
volving the  widespread  use  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological   (biological)    weapons. 

ANNEX  A 

ECONOMIC  LOSS  FROM  POSSIBLE  USE  OF  CHEMICAL  AND 
BACTERIOLOGICAL(BIOLOGICAL)  WEAPONS  AGAINST  CROPS 

TABLE  I.-ECONOMIC  LOSS  WHICH  COULD  RESULT  FROM 
THE  USE  OF  CHEMICAL  WEAPONS  DUE  TO  THE  DESTRUC- 
TION OF  CROPS  PER  HECTARE  OF  LAND 


Average  Sum  total  ot 

harvest  Price  ot  lasses  In  US. 

Type  ol                    (in  tons  1  Ion  in  dollars  per 

plant             per  hecttre)  U.S.  dolltrs  hectare 


Cotton 

3 

600 

1.800 

Rice 

5 

84 

420 

Wheat... 

3 

69 

207 

Apple  tree 

30 

'140 

■8.400 

'  Will  not  produce  apples  lor  2  years. 

TABLE  2— ECONOMIC  LOSS  DUE  TO  THE  USE  OF 
BACTERI0L0GICAL(BI0L0GICAl)WEAP0NS  AGAINST  CROPS 


Type  ot  agent 

Losses 

Loss  in 

US 

dollars 

per 

hectare 

Plant 

Per- 
cent 

Tons  per 
hectare 

Wheat  . 

Rice. . 

.  Cereal  tust(Puccinia 

graminis) 
.  Rice  blast  (Piricu- 

lar  a  drizae). 

80 

70 

24 

35 

165 

294 

CONCLUSION 

371.  All  weapons  of  war  are  destructive  of 
human  life,  but  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons  stand  in  a  class  of  their 
own  as  armaments  which  exercise  their  ef- 
fects solely  on  living  matter.  The  idea  that 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  could 
deliberately  be  used  to  spread  disease  gen- 
erates a  sense  of  horror.  The  fact  that  cer- 
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tain  cheoUcal  aiid  bacteriological  (biological) 
agents  are  potentially  uncondned  in  their 
effects,  both  la  space  and  time,  and  that 
their  large-seal^  use  could  conceivably  have 
deleterious  an^  Irreversible  effects  on  the 
balance  of  natui^e  adds  to  the  sense  of  Insecu- 
rity and  tension  which  the  existence  of  this 
class  of  weapons  engenders.  Considerations 
such  as  these  set  them  into  a  category  of  their 
own  In  relation  to  the  continuing  arms  race. 

372.  The  present  inquiry  has  shown  that 
the  potential  far  developing  an  armoury  of 
chemical     and  I  bacteriological     ( biological ) 
weapons  has  giown   considerably   in   recent 
years,  not  only  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
agents,  but  alsd  in  their  toxicity  and  In  the 
diversity   of   thiir   effects.   At   one   extreme, 
chemical  agents  jexist  and  are  being  developed 
for  use  In  the  control  of  civil  disorders:  and 
others  have  bee^  developed  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  productivity  of  agriculture.   But 
even   though   tljese  substances  may   be  less 
toxic  than  most  i  other  chemical  agents,  their 
UI-oon«ldered   cljvU   use,   or  use  for  military 
purposes  could  ^um  out  to  be  highly  dan- 
gerous. At  the  o|her  extreme,  some  potential 
chemical    agenta   which    could    be    used    In 
weapons  are  among  the  most  lethal  poisons 
known     In    certMn    circumstances    the    area 
over  which  some  of  them  might  exercise  their 
effect*  «ould  be  strictly  confined  geographi- 
cally. Ja.  other  conditions  some  chemical  and 
bacteriological    (Jbiplogical )    weapons   might 
spread   their  effect  well  beyond  the  target 
zone.    No   one   could   predict   how   long   the 
effects  of   certain   agents,   particularly   bac- 
teriological  (biological)    weapons  might  en- 
dure and  spread  !  nd  what  changes  they  could 
generate. 

373.  Moreover,  jhemlcal  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons  are  not  a  cheap  sub- 
stitute for  other  rinds  of  weapons.  They  rep- 
resent an  additidnal  drain  on  the  national 
resources  of  thoje  countries  by  which  they 
are  developed,  prjduced  and  stockpiled.  The 
cost  cannot  of  co  arse  be  estimated  with  pre- 
cision; this  woulc  depend  on  the  potential  of 
a  country's  Indus  ;ry.  To  some  the  cost  might 
be  tolerable:  to  others  it  would  be  crippling, 
particularly,  as  hAs  already  been  shown,  when 
account  is  take*  of  the  resources  which 
would  have  to  bfc  diverted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  testing  and  delivery  systems.  And 
no  system  of  delence,  even  for  the  richest 
countries  in  the  world,  and  whatever  Its 
cost,  could  be  completely  secure. 

374.  Because  chemical  and  bacteriological 
( biological )  weaj  ons  are  unpredictable.  In 
varying  degree,  either  In  the  scale  or  diu-a- 
tlon  of  their  effects,  and  because  no  certain 
defence  can  be  planned  against  them,  their 
universal  ellmlnat  Ion  would  not  detract  from 
any  nation's  secu-ity.  Once  any  chemical  or 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapon  had  been 
used  in  warfare,  there  would  be  a  serious 
risk  of  escalation  both  In  the  use  of  more 
dangerous  weapons  belonging  to  the  same 
class,  and  'of  othei  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. In  short,  the  development  of  a  chemical 
or  bacteriological  (biological)  armoury,  and 
a  defence,  implies  an  economic  burden  with- 
out necessarily  in  parting  any  proportionate 
compens.\tory  advintage  to  security.  And  at 
the  same  time  it  Imposes  a  new  and  con- 
tinuing threat  to  future  International 
security. 

375.  The  genera  I  conclusion  of  the  report 
can  thus  be  sumn  ed  up  in  a  few  lines.  Were 
these  weapons  ev  ?r  to  be  used  on  a  large 
scale  in  war.  no  c  ne  could  predict  how  en- 
during the  effects  would  be,  and  how  they 
would  affect  the  s' ructure  of  society  and  the 
environment  in  ^hlch  we  live.  This  over- 
riding danger  would  apply  as  much  to  the 
country  which  initiated  the  use  of  these 
weapons  as  to  the  one  which  had  been  at- 
tacked, regardless  of  what  protective  meas- 
ures It  might  hav^  taken  in  parallel  with  its 
development  of  anjoffenslve  capability.  A  par- 
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ticular  danger  also  derives  from  the  fact  that 
any  country  could  develop  or  acquire,  in  one 
way  or  another,  a  capability  in  this  type  of 
warfare,  despite  the  fact  that  this  could  prove 
costly.  The  danger  of  the  proliferation  of 
this  class  of  weapons  applies  as  much  to  the 
developing  as  it  does  to  developed  countries, 

376.  The  momentum  of  the  arms  race 
would  clearly  decrease  if  the  production  of 
these  weapons  were  effectively  and  uncon- 
ditionally banned.  Their  use,  which  could 
cause  an  enormous  loss  of  human  life,  has 
already  been  condemned  and  prohibited  by 
international  agreements,  in  particular  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  and,  more  recently, 
in  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  prospects  for  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  under  effec- 
tive international  control,  and  hence  for 
peace  throughout  the  world,  would  brighten 
significantly  if  the  development,  production 
and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriologi- 
cal (biological)  agents  Intended  for  purposes 
of  war  were  to  end  and  If  they  were  elimi- 
nated from  all  military  arsenals. 

377.  If  this  were  to  happen,  there  would 
be  a  general  lessening  of  international  fear 
and  tension.  It  IS  the  hope  of  the  authors 
that  this  report  will  contribute  to  public 
awareness  of  the  profoundly  dangerous  re- 
sults if  these  weapons  were  ever  used,  and 
that  an  aroused  public  will  demand  and  re- 
ceive assurances  that  Governments  are  work- 
ing for  the  earliest  effective  elimination  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons. 


Appendixfs  i 

Protocol  for  the  prohibition  of  the  use  in 
war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other 
gases,  and  of  bacteriological  methods  of 
warfare,  signed  at  Geneva,  17  June  1925 
The  undersigned  plenipotentiaries.  In  the 
name  of   their  respective   Governments: 

Whereas  the  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating, 
poisonous  or  other  gases,  and  of  all  analogous 
liquids,  materials  or  devices,  has  been  justly 
condemned  by  the  general  opinion  of  the 
civilized  world; 

Whereas  the  prohibition  of  such  use  has 
been  declared  in  Treaties  to  which  the  ma- 
jority of  Powers  of  the  world  are  Parties: 
and 

To  the  end  that  this  prolilbltion  shall  be 
urUversally  accepted  as  a  part  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  binding  alike  the  conscience  and 
the  practice  of  nations; 
Declare: 

That  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  so  far 
as  they  are  not  already  Parties  to  Treaties 
prohibiting  such  use,  accept  this  prohibition, 
agree  to  extend  this  prohibition  to  the  us« 
of  bacteriological  methods  of  warfare  and 
agree  to  be  bound  as  between  themselves 
according  to  the  terms  of  this  declaration. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  will  exert 
every  effort  to  induce  other  States  to  accede 
to  the  present  Protocol.  Such  accession  will 
be  notified  to  the  Government  of  the  French 
Republic,  and  by  the  latter  to  all  signatory 
and  acceding  Powers,  and  will  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  noilficatlon  oy  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic. 

The  present  Protocol,  of  which  the  French 
and  English  te.xts  are  both  authentic,  shall 
be  ratified  as  soon  as  possible.  It  shall  bear 
today's  date. 

The  ratifications  of  the  present  Protocol 
shall  be  addressed  to  the  Government  of  the 
French  Republic,  which  will  at  once  notlly 
the  deposit  of  .~uch  ratification  to  each  of 
the  signatory  and  acceding  Powers, 

The  instruments  of  ratification  of  and  ac- 
cession to  the  present  Protocol  will  remain 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Government 
of  the  French  Republic. 

The  present  Protocol  will  come  into  force 
for  each  signatory  Power  as  from  the  date  of 
deposit  of  Its  ratification,  and,  from  that 
moment,  each  Power  will  be  bound  as  re- 


gards other  Powers  which  have  already  de- 
posited  their  ratifications. 

In  witness  whereof  the  Plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  the  present  Protocol. 

Done  at  Geneva  in  a  single  copy,  the 
seventeenth  day  of  June,  One  Thousand  Nine 
Hundred  and  Twenty-Plve. 

RESOLUTION    a  162    B     (XXI) 

(1484th  plenary  meeting,  December  5,  1966) 
The  General  Assembly, 
Guided  by  the  principles  of  the  Cljaj-ter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  of  international 
law. 

Considering  that  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion constitute  a  danger  to  all  mankind  and 
are  incompatible  with  the  accepted  norms 
of  civilization. 

Affirming  that  the  strict  observance  of  the 
rules  of  international  law  on  the  conduct  of 
warfare  is  in  the  interest  of  maintaining 
these  standards  of  civilization. 

Recalling  that  the  Geneva  Protocol  for 
the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxi- 
ating, Poisonous  or  Other  Gases,  and  of  Bac- 
teriological Methods  of  Warfare,  of  17  June 
1925.  has  been  signed  and  and  adopted  and 
is  recognized  by  many  States, 

Noting  that  the  Conference  of  the  Elght- 
een-Natlon  Committee  on  Disarmament  has 
the  task  of  seeking  an  agreement  on  the  ces- 
sation of  the  development  and  production  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  on 
the  elimination  of  all  such  weapons  from 
national  arsenals,  as  called  for  in  the  draft 
proposals  on  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment now  before  the  Conference. 

1.  Calls  for  strict  observance  by  all  States 
of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Proto- 
col for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of 
Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  Other  Gases,  and 
of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare,  signed 
at  Geneva  on  17  June  1925,  and  condemns 
all  actions  contrary  to  those  objectives; 

2.  Invites  all  States  to  accede  to  the  Ge- 
neva Protocol  of  17  June  1926. 

RESOLUTION    2454    A     (XXni) 

(1750th  plenary  meeting,  December  20,  1968) 
The  General  Assembly, 

Reaffirming  the  recommendations  of  its 
resolution  2162  B  (XXI)  calUU^  for  strict 
observance  by  all  States  of  the  principles  and 
objectives  of  the  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition 
of  the  Use  in  War  of  AsphjTtlatlng,  Poisonous 
or  other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological  Meth- 
ods of  Warfare  signed  at  Geneva  on  17  June 
1925,  condemning  all  actions  contrary  to 
those  objectives  and  Inviting  all  States  to 
accede  to  that  Protocol, 

Considering  that  the  possibility  of  the  use 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  con- 
stitutes a  serious  tlireat  to  mankind, 

Believing  that  the  people  of  the  world 
should  be  made  aware  of  the  consequences 
of  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons. 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Elght- 
een-Natlon  Disarmament  Committee  which 
recommended  that  the  Secretary- General  ap- 
point a  group  of  experts  to  study  the  effects 
of  the  possible  use  of  such  weapons, 

Noting  the  Interest  In  a  report  on  various 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  chemical,  bacterio- 
logical and  other  biological  weapons  which 
has  been  expressed  by  many  Governments 
and  the  welocxne  given  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Elghteen-Nation  Disarmament 
Committee  by  the  Secretary-General  in  his 
Annual  Reports  for  1967-68, 

Believing  that  such  a  study  would  provide 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  consideration 
in  the  Elghteen-Nation  Disarmament  Com- 
mittee of  the  problems  connected  with  chem- 
ical and  bacteriological  weapons. 

Recalling  the  value  of  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  on  the  effects  of  the  pos- 
sible use  of  nuclear  weapons, 

1.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  pre- 
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pare  a  concise  report  In  accordance  with  the 
proposal  in  Part  II  of  his  Introduction  to 
the  Annual  Report  for  1967-68  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Elghteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee 
contained  In  paragraph  26  of  its  report  (doc- 
ument A/7189); 

2.  Recommends  that  the  report  be  based  on 
accessible  material  and  prepared  with  the 
assistance  of  qualified  consultant  experts  by 
the  Secretary-General,  taking  into  account 
the  views  expressed  and  the  suggestions 
made  during  the  discussion  of  this  Item  at 
the  twenty-third  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly; 

3.  Calls  upon  Governments,  national  and 
international  scientific  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations to  co-operate  with  the  Secretary- 
General  in  the  preparation  of  the  report; 

4.  Requests  that  the  report  be  transmitted 
to  the  Elghteen-Nation  Disarmament  Com- 
mittee, the  Security  Council  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  an  early  date.  If  possible  by 
1  July  1969,  and  to  the  Governments  of 
Member  States  In  time  to  permit  Its  con- 
sideration at  the  twenty-fourth  session  of 
the  General  Assembly; 

5.  Recommends  that  Governments  give  the 
rer>ort  wide  distribution  in  their  respective 
languages,  through  various  media  of  com- 
munication, so  as  to  acquaint  public  opinion 
with  Its  contents; 

6.  Reiterates  Its  call  for  strict  obsen-ance 
by  all  States  of  the  principles  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  17  June  1925 
and  Invites  all  States  to  accede  to  that 
Protocol. 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
most  comprehensive  document  of  this 
kind  that  has  been  called  to  my  atten- 


tion. I  think  it  Is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Congress  and  the  public  that  It  be 
printed  In  full  in  the  Record.  The  United 
Nations  report  was  compiled  by  an  in- 
ternationally distinguished  group  of  sci- 
entists, representing  many  nations,  and 
I  think  presents,  in  the  most  effective 
fashion  I  have  seen,  the  implications 
of  engaging  in  this  kind  of  warfare. 

The  Secretary  General,  in  his  conclu- 
sion, states  that: 

The  general  conclusion  of  the  report  can 
thus  be  summed  up  in  a  few  lines.  Were 
these  weapons  ever  to  be  used  on  a  large 
scale  in  war.  no  one  could  predict  how  en- 
during the  effects  would  be.  and  how  Uiey 
would  affect  the  structure  of  society  and 
the  environment  in  which  we  live.  This  over- 
riding danger  would  apply  as  much  to  the 
country  which  Initiated  the  use  of  these 
weajjons  as  to  the  one  which  had  been  at- 
tacked, regardless  of  what  protective  meas- 
ures it  might  have  taken  in  parallel  with 
Its  development  of  an  offensive  capability.  A 
particular  danger  also  derives  from  the  fact 
that  any  country  could  develop  or  acquire, 
in  one  way  ot  another,  a  capability  In  this 
type  of  warfare,  despite  the  fact  that  this 
could  prove  costly.  The  danger  of  the  prolif- 
eration of  this  class  of  weapons  applies  as 
much  to  the  developing  as  it  does  to  de- 
veloj>ed  countries. 

The  momentum  of  the  ajms  race  would 
clearly  decrease  if  the  production  of  these 
weapons  were  effectively  and  unconditionally 
banned.  Their  use,  which  could  cause  an 
enormous  loss  of  human  life,  has  already 
been  condemned  and  prohibited  by  inter- 
national agreements,  in  particular  the  Ge- 
neva Protocol  of  1925,  and,  more  recently, 
in  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  desire 
more  time? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Not  at  the  present 
moment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  for  2  minutes  to  complete  the 
reading  of  that  statement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Oh,  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator had  concluded. 
Mr.  NELSON.  No. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  just  want  to  read  the  completion  of 
this  summary: 

The  prospects  for  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  effective  international 
control,  and  hence  for  peace  throughout  the 
world,  would  brighten  significantly  If  the  de- 
velopment, production  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
agents  Intended  for  purposes  of  war  were  to 
end  and  If  they  were  eliminated  from  all 
military  arsenals. 

"If  this  were  to  happen,  there  would  be  a 
general  lessening  of  international  fear  and 
tension.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  authors  that 
this  report  will  contribute  to  public  aware- 
ness of  the  profovindly  dangerous  results  if 
these  weapons  were  ever  used,  and  that  an 
aroused  public  will  demand  and  receive  as- 
surances that  Governments  are  working  for 
the  earliest  effective  elimination  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons." 

I  have  given  the  study  prepared  by  the 
consultant  experts  my  earnest  consideration 
and  I  have  decided  to  accept  their  unanimous 
report  in  its  entirety,  .  .  . 

I  simply  say  I  wish  to  endorse  that 
statement  of  the  Secretary  General.  I 
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Mr.  President,  first,  I 
thank  the  committee  for 
has  taken  in  concerning 
very  important  question  of 
biological  warfare,  and  also 
special  thanks  to  the  dis- 
ator   from   New   Hamp- 
for  the  fine  work 
with  regard  to  this  rather 
at  the  same  time  very 
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Mr.  President 
as  I  may  take, 
from  Indiana  has  indl- 
may  want  some  time. 
Five  minutes. 
I  yield  the  Senator  from 
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have  brought  with  them  fear,  suflTerlng 
and  disaster.  The  use  of  tear  gas  in  Viet- 
nam to  flush  the  enemy  from  cover,  and 
the  use  of  herbicides  to  destroy  Viet- 
namese food  supplies,  is  not  the  humane 
"war  without  death"  that  we  were  prom- 
ised. The  Utah  sheep-kill  episode  and 
the  nerve  gas  disposal  issue  have  brought 
the  dangers  of  CBW  closer  to  home.  Ac- 
cidents in  Okinawa  and  open  air  testing 
in  Maryland  have  only  served  to  in- 
tensify public  fears  about  lethal  gases 
and  germs. 

I  recall  one  instance  in  which  I  was 
rather  severely  criticized  for  complaining 
about  the  utilization  of  this  type  of  ma- 
terial: and  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
operation  said,  "Well,  this  is  just  killing 
without  a  -bang.'  "  I  think  killing  is  ef- 
fective whether  with  a  "bang"  or  not 

Predictably,  as  CBW  budgets  have 
grown,  the  Army's  craving  for  publicity 
has  disappeared.  Today,  the  issue  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  is  being 
raised  primarily  by  civilian  opponents 
rather  than  by  Pentagon   advocates 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President  I  yield 
the  Senator  2  minutes. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senate  action  today  has  been 
prompted  by  a  profound  public  concern— 
a  concern  that  becomes  harder  to  con- 
trol the  longer  we  delay.  The  American 
people  are  demanding  the  Congress  take 
a  hard  look  at  our  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal warfare  program— a  hard,  critical 
look. 

The  amendment  we  are  considering  to- 
day is  a  modest  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  puts  mild  restrictions  on  cer- 
tain kinds  of  testing,  limits  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  kinds  of  dehvery  sys- 
tems, prohibits  stockpiling  of  CB  weap- 
ons overseas,  and  provides  greater  safety 
in  transportation  of  lethal  chemicals  and 
biologicals.  But  most  important,  in  my 
mind,  it  strips  away  some  of  the  unnec- 
essary secrecy  which  surrounds  our  CBW 
program.  My  own  contributions  to  Uie 
amendment  are  embodied  in  the  report 
reqmrement.  the  prohibition  on  "back- 
door" nnancing.  and  the  rail  shipment 
notification    restrictions.    These    provi- 
sions, providing  the  Congress  with  basic 
information  on  the  scope  and  the  pur- 
pose of  our  CBW  program,  wUl  make  the 
other  restrictions  easier  to  enforce,  and 
will    prevent    ungrounded    public    fears 
from  turning  CBW  into  a  dangerous  and 
emotional  issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  CBW  issue  need 
not  grow  into  a  symbolic  attack  on  mili- 
tary spending,  or  a  ritualistic  defense  of 
military  preparedness.  It  can  be  judged 
on  its  own  terms,  thanks  to  the  collective 
efforts  of  those  who  have  brought  this 
widely  accepted  amendment  to  the  floor. 
This  amendment  provides  the  Senate 
with  an  opportunity  to  answer  its  own 
questions,  to  express  its  concern,  and  to 
respond  to  public  demands,  without  im- 
pairing our  military  capabUities  or  com- 
promising our  Nation's  security. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  me 
2  minutes  to  respond? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  i 
commend  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
wholeheartedly  for  his  interest  in  this 
field,  particularly  in  this  year  of  1969 
and  I  commend,  too,  the  fact  that  his 
staff,  working  together  with  my  staff  and 
Pentagon  personnel,  have  done  a  lot  of 
hard  work.  There  was  much  give  and 
take  in  working  out  these  compromises 
The  Senator  and  his  staff  have  displayed 
great  merit,  and  desei-ve  our  commenda- 
tion. 

The  Senator  made  mention,  in  his  re- 
marks, about  shipments  of  biological 
agents  throughout  the  United  States,  not 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  but  by 
others.  The  Senator  may  be  aware  of 
what  I  am  about  to  say.  I  think  he  haK 
made  reference  to  the  fact  that  hio  com- 
mittee has  oversight  of  the  matter 
Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  American  Type 
Culture  Collection,  which  is  a  private 
group  in  Washington,  D.C.,  made  ship- 
ments  of  nearly  20.000  different  cultures 
of  bacteria  and  viruses,  many  of  them 
deadly,  in  1967  and  again  in  1968. 

During  these  same  years  Port  Detrick 
made  shipments  totally  about  400— about 
200  a  year. 

Figures  are  not  readily  available  for 
the  shipments  of  these  bacteria  and 
vii-uses  by  the  communicable  disease  lab 
with  headquarters  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  but  I 
understand  that  there  is  a  heavy  move- 
ment of  these  agents  by  the  laboratories 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  this  informa- 
tion. We  will  cei-tainly  bring  it  up  in  com- 
mittee, and  I  think  we  can  come  forward 
with  some  legislation  this  year  which  will 
be  effective  in  making  it  possible  for  us 
to  provide  greater  protection  for  the 
people  generally  in  transporting  these 
agents,  which  are  potentially  so  danger- 
ous and  so  deadly. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  think  that  will  be 
fine,  because  I  think  .he  whole  group  of 
amendments  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin,  the  Senator  from  New   York    the 
Senator  from  Texas,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  others,  have  demon- 
strated that  Congress  feels  the  need  for 
more  control   over  shipments  of   these 
deadly  germs  and  deadly  gases,  and  not 
only   for   more   control,    but   for   morp 
knowledge  about  them. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  high- 
ly congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  for  the 
splendid  work  he  has  done  on  this  sub- 
ject during  our  hearings.  I  also  com- 
mend him  and  the  authors  of  the  various 
amendments  for  the  work  that  they  have 
done  in  this  highly  important  field,  which 
has  developed  to  the  point  where  it  needs 
such  regulation  as  is  reflected  by  these 
amendments.  I  believe  the  Senators  and 
the  staffs  have  done  a  splendid  job;  and 
in  fact  I  support  the  amendments.  We 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  have  a  com- 
mittee meeting,  and  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  committee,  but  I  have  discussed  the 
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matter  with  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith),  and  I  am  sure  she  will 
have  a  word  to  say  in  their  support. 

I  pdnt  out  that  the  committee  took 
out  the  $16  million  for  research  and 
development  of  lethal  offensive  chemical 
and  biological  items.  Tliis  is  follow-on  to 
the  work  of  the  McIntyre  subcommittee, 
with  the  other  Senators  who  authored 
these  amendments.  I  believe  they  have 
done  a  splendid  job. 

I  discussed  this  matter  on  the  tele- 
phone Saturday  morning  with  Secretary 
Laird,  and  he  thinks  some  regulation  is 

desirable.  ,.^  ^^    c 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

He  expressed  concern  about  the  situ- 
ation, and  an  inclination  to  support  the 
amendment;  and  later,  at  a  press  con- 
ference, he  did  express  support  for  it. 

So  I  commend  it  to  the  Senate.  As  I 
say,  I  think  the  Senator  from  Maine  will 
have  a  few  words  in  Its  favor  also.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  for 
the  committee,  for  his  very  generous 
words  with  respect  to  our  efforts  on  this 

bill.  ... 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  If  I  have 

any  time  left,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Arizona.  .^     ^    _ 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  I  beUeve  the 
chairman  has  made  a  very  wise  move  in 
accepting  this  amendment.  While,  as  he 
said,  I  cannot  speak  for  the  whole  com- 
mittee. I  want  him  to  know  that  at  least 
he  has  the  backing  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

We  did  a  good  bit  of  work  on  this  sub- 
ject in  committee.  It  Is  a  very  touchy, 
very  sensitive  field,  that  all  of  us  be- 
lieve should  have  regulation,  or  more 
regiUation,  and  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  distingiiished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  was  able  to  work  out  the  com- 
promise that  he  did.  with  the  large  num- 
ber of  amendments  with  which  he  had 
to  work.  He  has  done  an  oustandlng  job 
all  through  the  writing  of  this  bill  and 
its  defense  on  the  floor.  So.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  glad  that  the  chairman  has 
indicated  the  position  which  he  has  with 
respect  to  the  action  which  is  about  to 

Mr.  S'TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  join  the 
very  able  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  and  concur  with 
what  he  has  said  with  respect  to  this 
amendment.  I  also  commend  the  several 
sponsors  of  the  various  amendments  for 
getting  together  and  bringing  in  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  excellent  compro- 
mise, and  I  am  glad  to  support  it. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  made  by 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  say 
that  I  should  like  to  join  in  congratulat- 
ing the  Senators  who  have  agreed  upon 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  most  help- 
ful, most  progressive,  and  certainly 
would  help  bring  back  the  control  to 
Congress,  where  it  should  be. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Hideous  as  the  words  "chemical  and 
biological  warfare"  seem  to  be  to  the 
sensitivities  of  people,  yet  there  are  other 
countries  which  have  had  and  do  have 
capabiUties  In  the  field.  I  recall  very  viv- 
idly, for  example,  lying  In  a  ditch  with  a 
gas  mask  over  my  nose  when  the  first 
burst  of  chlorine  came  over  from  the  en- 
emy in  World  War  I;  and  I  remember 
when  I  was  a  horse  officer,  how  badly 
those  artillery  horses  were  galled  and 
beaten  by  mustard  gas. 

That  was  one  time  when  it  was  used. 
The  Italians  used  it  in  Ethiopia,  and 
the  Egyptians  used  in  it  Yemen:  and  we 
know  from  the  Penkovsky  papers, 
that  there  is  a  capabiUty  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  because  he  wrote, 
among  other  things: 

Many  places  In  tiie  country  liave  experi- 
mental centers  for  testing  various  chemical 
and  bacteriological  devices. 


He  amplifies  that,  of  course.  So  there 
is  a  capabUity  In  this  field;  and  it  occurs 
to  me  that  we  have  to  have  some  kind  of 
a  retaUatory  facility  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  deterring  others  from  ever  using 

it. 

So  I  fully  concur  in  what  has  been 
fashioned  here  by  way  of  a  modified 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  many 
voices  recently  questioning  the  need  for 
chemical  warfare  and  biological  research 
programs  as  a  part  of  this  country's  de- 
fense. I  would  like  to  go  on  record  in 
support  of  these  two  programs  and  at 
the  same  time  I  encourage  the  increas- 
ing interest  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
in  the  why  and  wherefore  of  these  pro- 
grams. .     i    iV, 

First,  we  should  recognize  that  the 
President  recenUy  directed  the  executive 
branch  to  undertake  a  detailed  review 
of  our  policies  and  posture  in  chemical 
and  biological  warfare,  including  the 
US.  position  on  arms  control  and  the 
ratification  of  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol. 
Second,  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  Defense  Department  has  consistently 
followed  congressional  advice  in  their 
chemical  and  biological  defense  activi- 
ties, and  I  do  not  believe  they  have  at- 
tempted to  hide  these  activities,  some  of 
which  are  necessarily  classified,  from 
congressional  inquiries  made  by  the  com- 
mittees directly  concerned. 

A  congressional  committee  in  1959 
made  several  recommendations  pertinent 
to  our  considerations  today.  One  of  the 
recommendations  stated  it  is  recognized 
that  in  the  present  world  situation,  with 
other  countries  pursuing  vigorous  pro- 
grams of  chemical  and  biological  devel- 


opment, the  best  immediate  guarantee 
the  United  States  can  possess  to  insure 
that  chemical  and  biological  warfare  is 
not  used  anywhere  against  the  free  world 
is  to  have  a  strong  capability  in  this 
field,  and  this  will  only  come  with  a 
stronger  program  of  research.  Another 
recommendation  was  that  if  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  are  to  be  consid- 
ered a  deterrent  force  in  the  U.S.  arsenal 
of  weapons,  the  program  of  research  ad- 
vocated here  will  have  to  be  accompanied 
by  an  adequate  program  of  manufacture 
and  deployment  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical munitions. 

The  first  recommendation  alluded  to 
the  threat  as  it  existed  in  1959.  Has  there 
been  any  reduction  in  the  threat  since 
then?  We  do  not  believe  so.  In  1967,  the 
then  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  testi- 
fied on  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
armament, saying : 

At  long  as  other  nations,  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union,  maintain  large  programs,  we 
believe  we  must  maintain  our  defensive  and 
retaliatory  capability. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Soviets  con- 
duct chemical  research  that  is  related  to 
offensive  and  defensive  chemical  warfare 
and  that  they  have  means  which  are 
suitable  to  deliver  them.  Col.  Oleg  Pen- 
kovsky. the  former  Soviet  intelligence 
agent,  wrote  in  his  "Penkovsky  Papers" 
about  the  chemical  and  biological  pro- 
grams of  the  U.S.S.R. : 

Many  places  In  the  country  have  experi- 
mental centers  for  testing  various  chemical 
and  bacteriological  devices. 


He  further  wrote: 

Soviet  artillery  units  all  are  regularly- 
equipped  with  chemical-warfare  shells.  They 
are  at  the  gun  sites,  and  our  artillery  Is 
routinely  trained  In  their  use.  And  let  there 
be  no  doubt:  If  hostilities  should  erupt,  the 
Soviet  Army  would  vise  chemical  weapons 
against  its  opponents.  The  pollUcal  decision 
has  been  made,  and  our  strategic  military 
planners  have  developed  a  doctrine  which 
permits  the  commander  in  the  field  to  decide 
whether  to  use  chemical  weapons,  and  when 
and  where. 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  a  capabiUty  in  bio- 
logical warfare;  they  have  the  tech- 
nological capability  to  produce,  store, 
and  deliver  biological  warfare  agents. 

On  the  defensive  side,  the  Soviets  are 
believed  to  possess  a  chemical  defensive 
capability  in  terms  of  equipment  and 
training,  superior  to  those  of  the  Western 
powers.  Training  in  the  use  of  defensive 
equipment,  reconnaissance  measures,  and 
means  for  survival  are  taught  and 
practiced  until  individual  and  imit  pro- 
ficiency are  attained. 

You  may  raise  the  question  why  we 
need  such  a  program.  I  believe  I  have 
just  covered  the  major  reason— the  po- 
tential threat  posed  to  the  United  States 
and  her  Allies.  We  must  have  a  program 
to  deter  enemy  use  of  chemical  weapons 
by  being  able  to  retaliate  in  kind.  To 
place  this  stat«nent  In  proper  perspec- 
tive, let  us  review  some  history.  There 
are  three  major  occasions  when  chemi- 
cals were  used— World  War  I,  first  used 
by  the  Germans;  in  the  1930's  when  the 
Italians  used  chwnicals  in  Ethlopl«; 
and  more  recently  in   1967  when  the 
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Egyptians  u«d  chemicals  in  Yemen.  We 
should  note  that  the  Italians  and  Egyp- 
tians had  be^n  signatories  to  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925  and  yet  subsequently 
initiated  theluse  of  these  weapons. 

On  these  dccasions,  the  other  side  did 
not  have  a  deterrent  capability  and  did 
not  have  a  chemical  weapon  to  use.  Nei- 
ther did  thet  have  a  defensive  or  pro- 
tective capatility. 

However,  during  World  War  n  with 
many  nation4  having  a  capability,  chem- 
icals were  not  used.  Many  experts  be- 
heve  that  th*  U.S.  policy  that  it  would 
not  use  cheinical   weapons   imless  an- 
other nation  iised  them  first,  and  having 
backed  this  lip  with  a  retaliatory  capa- 
bility, was  the  major  deterrent  to  the 
use  of  chemicals  during  World  War  n. 
Some  might  say  we  do  not  need  these 
weapoiJs  today  as  deterrents  when  we 
have  nuclear!  weapons  in  our  stockpile. 
Personally,  I  ^o  not  want  to  have  to  rely 
on  nuclear  T*eapons  as  a  deterrent  in 
this   area   bemuse   it   may   engage   the 
United  Statesjin  a  much  larger  exchange. 
Purttier,  if  a  nation  were  to  use  chemicai 
weapons  or  biological  weapons  against 
the  United  S1|ates  or  its  Allies,  and  the 
United  States  had  no  chemical  or  biolog- 
ical capabilitji.  it  would  force  us  to  re- 
spond with  njuclear  weapons  or  accept 
the  alternative  of  possible  defeat. 

Thus,  the  United  States  has  main- 
tained a  limited  chemical  and  biological 
offensive  and  t  defensive  capability  pri- 
marily as  a  deterrent  and  because  we 
cannot  permit  ourselves  to  be  techno- 
logically and  iimtarily  surprised  by  the 
advances  othir  nations  are  bound  to 
make.  We  canhot  by  legislation  or  wish- 
ful thinkmg  stbp  the  progress  of  science 
Any  action  which  we  take  to  deprive  our 
Nation  of  this  capability  without  insur- 
mg  effective  ind  well  policed  interna- 
tional arms  coi^trol  constitutes  unilateral 
nd  I  for  one  do  not  be- 
prudent. 
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^G  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
lutes  remaining. 
r  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
kah. 

Ir.  President,  because  of 
.  .  Jcized  sheep  incident  last 
year  in  Utah  and  more  recently,  because 
of  my  successful  fight  to  keep  the  Aimy 
from  shipping  dbsolete  nerve  gas  weap- 
ons from  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
Arsenal  to  Utah  I  am  very  familiar  with 
the  CBW  controiersy. 

The  amendment  being  proposed  today 
IS  basically  in  accord  with  my  own  posi- 


tion on  CBW.  I  do,  however,  have  sev- 
eral questions  about  the  specific  language 
of  the  amendment  and  then  some  obser- 
vations on  the  CBW  problem  generally. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  first, 
whether  the  language  in  section  (b)' 
which  forbids  the  procurement  of  de- 
livery systems  specifically  designed  to 
disseminate  lethal  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal agents  include  devices  that  are  being 
used  in  the  present  testing  of  CBW,  such 
as  the  artillery  sheUs  that  are  now  being 
used? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator  direct  that  question  to 
the  subcommittee  chairman. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it  does 
go  to  prohibit  any  dissemination  or  dis- 
tribution weapons  that  are  specifically 
designed  for  this  purpose.  Of  course  it 
would  not  include  the  155  mm.  howitzer 
That  is  a  weapon  we  could  use  to  dis- 
pense the  material,  if  the  time  ever 
comes.  God  forbid,  but  it  is  not  specifi- 
cally designed  for  that  purpose.  This  sec- 
tion refers  exclusively  to  disseminating 
systems  specifically  designed  to  dispense 
CBW  agents. 

We  had  to  yield  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment on  this  point  because  the  orig- 
inal language  was  so  broad  It  could  have 
been  armor,  weaponry,  and  things  we 
purchase  as  part  of  our  equipment  to  de- 
liver normal  military  high  explosives. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
the  suggestion  is  still  much  too  restric- 
tive. However,  that  is  something  that  we 
would  have  to  deal  with  later.     >» 

Second,  I  might  suggest  that  the  lan- 
guage in  section  d(l)  and  (2)  which  re- 
stricts the  transportation  of  lethal 
chemical  and  biological  agents  be  tight- 
ened to  avoid  a  possible  loophole.  Instead 
of  applying  these  restrictions  just  to  ship- 
ments to  or  from  military  installations, 
I  would  broaden  the  language  to  include 
any  shipments  anjrwhere  within  the 
United  States,  its  territories,  or  posses- 
sions. This  could  be  done  by  simply  drop- 
ping the  words  "to  or  from  any  military 
installations"  in  sections  d(l)  and  (2). 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
group  working  on  the  proposal  felt  that 
If  it  was  too  restrictive,  we  might  be- 
come involved  in  the  interplay  between 
the  military. 

What  we  did  do  was  to  try  to  restrict 
it  to  moving  and  disposal. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  would 
merely  say  to  or  from  military  installa- 
tions. If  it  was  not  going  to  or  from  mili- 
tary Installations,  It  would  be  Included. 
I  think  this  ought  to  be  tightened  up  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  might 
have  a  point. 

Mr.  MOSS.  A  final  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Too  much  of  the  public  discussion 
about  CBW  has  become  emotional  and 
speculative  primarily  because  of  the 
Army's  obsession  with  secrecy.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  and  I  think  rightly,  the  Gov- 
ernment's credibility  concerning  CBW 
is  highly  suspect.  Even  after  the  Dugway 
incident  it  was  some  time  before  the 
Army  would  admit  that  they  were  test- 
ing nerve  gas  agents  let  alone  responsible 
for  the  death  of  the  sheep. 

To  give  the  American  people  good  rea- 
son to  believe  what  the  Government  tells 
them   and   to   provide  the  public  with 
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much-needed  information,  I  suggest  that 
the  Surgeon  General  appoint  a  commit- 
tee of  three  State  public  health  offlclals 
and  three  nonmilitary  experts  to  assist 
him  in  making  the  determination  as  to 
whether  CBW  testing  is  a  hazard  to  pub- 
lic health.  This  determination  should  be 
made  in  a  public  report  and  should  in- 
clude as  much  information  as  possible 
In  my  opinion  much  of  the  information 
now  classified  need  not  be  and  would  help 
in  creating  a  better  public  understanding 
of  CBW.  ^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  Is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
management  and  control  of  our  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  research  programs 
has  become  an  emotional  Issue  in  recent 
months,  due  to  an  unfortunate  incident 
in  Utah. 

Certainly,  this  is  an  area  in  which  the 
greater  care  must  be  taken  as  these 
chemical  agents  and  disease  producing 
biological  micro-organisms  and  biolog- 
ical toxins  are  deadly.  "Hghter  controls 
may  well  be  in  order,  judging  from  the 
accident  in  Utah. 

While  some  restrictions  would  be  use- 
ful, the  Mclntyre  amendment  is  broad  in 
its  coverage,  especially  in  that  it  pro- 
hibits funds  to  procure  delivery  systems 
or  any  components  of  delivery  systems 
for  chemical  and  biological  agents. 

Such  a  restriction  may  be  harmless  at 
this  point,  as  the  military  does  not  de- 
sire any  funds  in  the  current  bill  for  of- 
fensive delivei-y  systems.  However,  if  this 
restriction  is  passed,  it  becomes  law  It 
would,  therefore,  tie  the  hands  of  those 
charged  with  our  defense  if,  in  the  fu- 
ture, more  sophisticated  means  of  de- 
livery for  these  agents  are  needed  to 
maintain  our  defense  posture. 

Presently,  we  use  standard  shells  and 
bombs  to  deliver  these  agents  but  this 
requirement  could  change  and  valuable 
time  could  be  lost  in  removing  this  re- 
striction to  allow  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  meet  the  needs  of  an  emergency 
Mr.  President,  the  history  of  the  use  of 
these  agents  shows  they  have  only  been 
used  a  few  times  in  modem  history  and 
in  each  instance  their  use  was  made  when 
the  user  knew  his  opponent  did  not  have 
the  means  to  retaliate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Laird's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 

Memorandum    for    Correspondents, 
August  9,  1969 

(Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  I^rd  today 
Issued  the  following  statement  in  response  to 
queries  about  the  DOD  position  on  the  pend- 
ing   Mclntyre    amendment.) 

On  assuming  the  ofBce  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  January,  I  became  concerned  with 
the  management  and  control  of  our  chemical 
warfare  and  biological  research  programs.  I 
felt  that  improvements  were  needed  in  the 
management  and  control  of  these  programs. 
That  is  why  in  April  I  requested  and  the 
President  ordered  a  National  Security  Coun- 
cil study  of  these  matters.  This  study  is  In 
progress. 
Pending  the  completion  of  the  NSC  study, 
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I  believe  it  1b  prudent  that  we  act  Jointly  with 
Congress  and  take  actions,  wherever  possible, 
to  Improve  the  management  and  control  of 
chemical  warfare  and  biological  research 
programs. 

Members  of  my  staff,  principally  Dr.  John 
S.  Poster,  Jr.,  Director  of  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, have  been  working  In  recent  days 
with  Senator  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  with  other  members  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Conmilttee,  on  a  re- 
vised amendment  to  the  pending  Defense 
Authorization  BUI. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  goals  of  the 
new  amendment,  which  the  Senate  Is  sched- 
uled to  consider  on  Monday. 

I  believe  this  revised  amendment  will  allow 
us  to  maintain  ovu-  chemical  warfare  deter- 
rent and  our  biological  research  program 
both  of  which  are  essential  to  national 
security. 

The  history  of  the  use  of  lethal  chemical 
warfare  agents  has  demonstrated  on  three 
notable  occasions  In  this  century  that  the 
only  time  military  forces  have  used  these 
weapons  Is  when  the  oppKDsing  forces  had  no 
immediate  capability  to  deter  or  to  retaliate. 
This  was  true  early  In  World  War  I,  later  In 
Ethiopia  and  more  recently  in  Yemen.  Clearly, 
failure  to  maintain  an  effective  chemical  war- 
fare deterrent  would  endanger  national 
security. 

Because  It  would  not  always  be  possible  to 
determine  the  origin  of  attack  by  biological 
agents,  the  deterrent  aspects  of  biological  re- 
search are  not  as  sharply  defined.  A  continued 
biological  research  program,  however.  Is  vital 
on  two  other  major  counts. 

First,  we  must  strengthen  our  protective 
capablUtles  in  such  areas  as  vaccines  and 
therapy. 

Second,  we  must  minimize  the  dangers  of 
technological  surprise. 

It  Is  important  that  the  American  people 
be  Informed  of  why  we  must  continue  to 
Aialntaln  our  chemical  deterrent,  conduct 
biological  research,  and  how  we  propose  to 
Improve  the  management  and  control  of 
these  programs. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  this,  I  support  this  amendment 
but  with  some  resei-vation,  and  mainly 
In  the  trust  that  the  mUitary  will  act 
promptly  and  the  Congress  will  respond 
i-ealistically  if  they  see  any  indication  a 
change  In  this  policy  is  required. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GooDELL  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
high  degree  of  amiability  and  unanimity 
on  this  omnibus  amendment  at  this  point 
belies  the  difficulty  that  many  have  had 
in  pushing  this  matter  forward  so  that 
we  could  have  reasonable  regulation  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

The  amendment  does  not  meet  head  on 
the  critical  issue  involved  that  I  hope 
the  Mclntyre  subcommittee  will  face  in 
the  year  ahead.  That  is  whether  our 
country  should  continue  to  produce  and 
stockpile  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons and  the  means  of  delivering  them 
as  a  deterrent,  and  whether  we  must 
have  a  better  deterrent  in  every  area  of 
every  kind  of  weapon  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve our  national  security. 

I  trust  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  will  explore  this  question  in 
depth  so  that  we  may  have  a  decision 
on  the  matter  in  the  year  ahead. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
approximately  $350  million  of  taxpayers' 
money  has  been  spent  annually  for 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  agents. 


For  many  years  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  purchsised  and  stockpiled  enor- 
mous amounts  of  toxic  and  infectious 
chemical  and  biological  agents. 

In  fact,  we  are  in  the  process  of  trying 
to  get  rid  of  27,000  tons  of  such  chemical 
weapons  now  obsolete,  yet  too  dangerous 
to  remain  stockpiled.  During  the  past  16 
years  nearly  1,500,000  nerve  gas  bombs 
containing  a  total  of  4  million  pounds  of 
such  gas  have  been  produced.  Another 
1,350,000  pounds  of  the  same  deadly  gas 
is  contained  in  our  M55  rockets.  Our 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  arsenal 
now  includes  numerous  and  varied 
agents  for  the  spread  of  wholesale  dis- 
ease, starvation,  choking  or  suffocating 
of  entire  populations,  and  other  such 
deadly  effects. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  pos- 
sibly since  the  days  of  World  War  I, 
Americans  are  becoming  uneasy  and  con- 
cerned about  the  most  grisly  weapons  in 
contemporary  arsenals — the  weapons  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare.  It  is  a 
subject  that  cries  out  for  sober  discus- 
sion. 

The  production  of  these  weapons  has 
been  shrouded  in  secrecy.  Even  we  in  the 
Congress  know  very  little  about  what  is 
occurring  in  experimentation,  develop- 
ment, stockpiling,  and  disposal  of  these 
weapons.  Most  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives were  shocked  at  the  recent  disclos- 
ure that  28  persons  were  injured  in  a 
nerve  gas  accident  in  Okinawa,  and  of 
the  fact  that  the  Pentagon  has  stored 
nerve  gases  and  other  chemical-biologi- 
cal warfare  weapons  in  bases  throughout 
the  world.  That  time  we  were  lucky  that 
a  more  serious  catastrophe  did  not  occur 
that  could  have  taken  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  men,  women  and  children.  The 
extent  to  which  the  Congress  has  been 
uninformed  on  this  vital  issue  was  best 
emphasized  by  a  recent  statement  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Ellender)  ,  the  ranking  major- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, who  said: 

As  far  as  the  Continental  tJ.S.  Is  concerned, 
evidence  has  recently  been  brought  out  that 
tremendous  stockpiles  of  various  deadly  com- 
pounds are  on  hand  at  centers  throughout 
the  country.  Most  of  this  work  has  been  done 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Congress.  Dur- 
ing my  twenty  years  service  on  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  Defense,  I  never  have  come  across  any 
line  item  for  the  production  of  nerve  gas. 

This,  despite  the  fact  that  almost  $1 
million  a  day  is  being  spent  by  the  Pen- 
tagon on  chemical-biological  warfare 
weapons. 

Since  1964  it  has  not  even  been  pos- 
sible to  determine  how  much  money  the 
Government  is  spending  on  these  weap- 
ons. Estimates  vary  from  $350  million 
to  $500  million  per  year.  In  the  arsenal  of 
the  Pentagon  and  of  those  in  at  least  13 
other  nations  are  chemical  poisons  so 
toxic  that  one-fiftieth  of  a  drop  can  be 
lethal  in  minutes.  Senators  will  recall  the 
death  in  1968  of  6,400  sheep  from  nerve 
gas  in  the  Dugway  Proving  Ground  in 
Utah. 

It  is  horrible  to  contemplate,  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  today  the  Soviet  Union  and 
United  States  possess  enough  of  these 
chemicals  and  biological  agents  to  de- 
stroy every  man,  woman,  and  child  on 
earth. 


It  is  clear  that  the  time  has  come  for 
a  full-scale  congressional  investigation 
of  our  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
potential.  The  fact  that  we  have  nerve 
gases  in  bases  around  the  world  raises 
gi-ave  moral  and  public  policy  questions. 
At  least  some  of  the  secrecy  ought  to 
be  ripped  away.  No  one  reasonably  would 
ask  that  Pentagon  oCQclals  make  full  dis- 
closure of  every  last  detail  of  research, 
development,  production,  and  storage  of 
its  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
agents.  At  the  same  time,  a  thorough 
ventilation  of  the  nature  of  these  fright- 
ful weapons  might  well  lead  to  stronger 
treaties  against  their  production  and  use. 
Congress  must  act  now  to  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibility in  a  program  that  has  es- 
caped careful  congressional  scrutiny  for 
too  many  years. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  these  weapons 
are  presently^eing  used  in  Vietnam.  The 
use  of  chemical  defoliants  in  Vietnam 
has  been  increasingly  questioned  by 
those  concerned  over  the  longrun  en- 
vironmental dangers.  Also,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the  so-called  riot  control 
gases  used  in  Vietnam  can  be  fatal  to  the 
weak,  sick,  and  imdemourished  civilians 
exposed  to  them. 

On  July  2,  1969,  U.N.  Secretary-Gen- 
eral U  Thant  released  an  excellent  re- 
port on  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
in  which  he  strongly  urged  that  all  na- 
tions ratify  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925 
banning  first  use  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare.  He  also  called  for  all 
nations  to  reach  agreement  to  halt  the 
development,  production,  and  stockpiling 
of  all  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
agents  and  to  eliminate  them  from  the 
arsenal  of  weapons. 

U  Thant's  report  makes  it  clear  that 
the  testing  and  use  of  biological  warfare 
agents  pose  health  hazards  to  everyone — 
that  the  deadly  diseases  that  have  been 
stockpiled  for  use  as  weapons  are  just 
as  dangerous  to  the  producer  and  po- 
tential user  as  they  are  to  the  recipient. 
The  report  emphasizes  the  need  to 
promptly  reach  agreement  on  a  ban  on 
the  production,  stockpiling,  and  use  of 
biological  weapons.  A  proposal  that  would 
accomplish  this  is  now  before  the  25- 
Nation  Disarmament  Conference  which 
is  meeting  in  Geneva.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  administration  will  do  all  it  can  to 
see  that  this  resolution  is  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  today  a  comppratively 
few  nations  possess  these  lethal  weap- 
ons. However,  any  nation,  large  or  small, 
can  develop  contagious  bacteria  and 
viruses.  If  and  when  they  do,  the  danger 
of  an  accident  or  purposeful  use  becomes 
greater.  The  very  survival  of  man  is  at 
stake.  The  development  and  stockpiling 
of  these  horrible  chemicals  and  germs  is 
a  pursuit  after  armaments  far  in  excess 
of  those  needed  for  our  national  security 
and  national  defense. 

I  am  utterly  opposed  to  any  further  de- 
velopment and  stockpiling  of  such  de- 
vices. I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  pending 
amendment  to  establish  effective  guide- 
lines and  controls  over  the  storage,  trans- 
portation, disposal,  and  maintenance  of 
chemical  and  biological  agents.  Also,  to 
ban  future  open-air  testing  of  lethal 
chemical  agents,  disesise  producing  bio- 
logical micro-organisms  or  poisons  ex- 
cept on  determination  ot  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  such  tests  are  necessary  for 
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the  nationail  security  and  only  then  after 
the  Surgeon  General  has  detennined 
that  the  proposed  tests  will  not  present 
hazards  to  bublic  health.  The  provisions 
of  the  pending  amendment  form  an  im- 
portant flrsjt  step  toward  stemming  and 
controUing  I  the  proliferation  of  these 
deadly  weapons. 

Mr.  PEr4.  Mr.  President.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  4ead  in  the  newspapers  this 
weekend  thit  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Hon.  Melvib  Laird,  approves  of  the 
amendment*  that  we  have  before  us  to 
control  thq  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  prigram. 

I  interprei  Secretary  Laird's  approval 
of  my  amendment  regarding  interna- 
tional law  t<J  mean  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  recc(gnizes  a  responsibUity  of  the 
Department  of  State  for  interpreting  our 
Internationa)  obligations,  and  I  assume 
that  the  Se<?retary  of  Defense  will  pro- 
vide for  priiper  consultation  with  the 
Department  J  of  State  regarding  the  in- 
ternational legal  implications  of  the 
movement  df  chemical  and  biological 
materials  ouiside  of  the  United  States  in 
th&  future,    j 

Although  I  am  happy  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  krmed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Depirtment  of  Defense  has  ap- 
proved the  amendments  which  we  have 
before  us.  I  .hope  this  does  not  mean 
there  will  nofc  be  further  debate  on  the 
foreign  polic^  questions  involved  in  the 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  ques- 
tion. I  belie't^e  that  the  Senate  should 
discuss  the  n^le  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  expats  CBW  to  play  in  the 
world  arms  race,  and  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  discuss  the  implications  of  Sec- 
retary Laird$  recent  statement  imply- 
ing the  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
are  strategic  weapons  which  might  be 
used  in  a  sec<)nd  strike  capacity. 

Mr.  TOWEtl.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  expresj  my  imderstanding  of  the 
intent  and  effact  of  this  amendment.  This 
amendment  ii  not  intended  to  prevent 
the  Departmeiit  of  Defense  from  under- 
taking biological  and  chemical  research 
programs.   Thiose   programs   have   been 
presented  and  justified  to  the  Congress 
as  required  iii  the  interest  of  national 
defense.    The    amendment    recognizes 
however,  thati  the  public  and  members 
of  the  Congress  are  concerned  that  the 
program  be  undertaken  under  conditions 
of  maximum  Safety  and  that  the  Con- 
gress be  fully  aware  of  the  actions  that 
are  taken.  Poi  this  reason,  the  amend- 
ment, while  ndt  restricting  the  types  of 
activities  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense may  uniiertake   in   pursuing   the 
program  it  has  presented  and  justified 
to  us,  imposes  certain  reporting  and  co- 
ordinating requirements.  Some  of  these 
requirements  n^ay  prove  burdensome  and 
time-consuminjg.   Perhaps  with  experi- 
ence we  will  la^er  decide  to  remove  some 
of  them.  However,  despite  the  burdens 
the  amendment  imposes,  the  Department 
of  Defense  hai  recognized  the  concern 
of  the  public  ahd  members  of  the  Con- 
gress  in   matters   concerning   chemical 
warfare    and    ^iological    research    pro- 
grams, and  l^s  therefore  indicated  It 
will  not  oppose  bnactment  of  the  amend- 
ment. 1 

As  I  understaind  this  amendment,  it  in 
no  way  represfents  a  criticism  of  the 


CBW  program  or  of  the  military  officials 
who  have  administered  It.  It  simply  ex- 
presses the  desire  of  the  Senate  to  have 
Congress  better  informed  on  the  pro- 
gram and  Indicates  the  Senate's  right- 
ful concern  that  testing,  bansportatlon, 
disposal  and  storage  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  elements  be  done  as  safe- 
ly as  possible.  With  this  understanding,  I 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  for  more 
than  50  years  poison  gas  has  been  an  in- 
strument of  warfare,  and  for  all  that 
time  Americans  have  been  repulsed  by 
the  thought  of  poison  gas  being  used  to 
kill  and  maim  people. 

As  a  nation,  America  traditionally  has 
viewed  the  case  of  poisonous  gases  as  in- 
humane. We  have  sought  to  make  gas 
an  Ulegal  weapon  of  war,  and  In  two 
world  wars  we  declined  to  use  it  to  kill 
our  enemies. 

Despite  our  public  stance,  American 
military  contracts  have  continued  to  be 
let  and  military  personnel  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  task  of  researching,  devel- 
oping, manufacturing,  and  storing  poison 
gas  and  biological  agents. 

Until  a  year  ago,  gas  and  germ  war- 
fare seemed  a  subject  for  science  fiction. 
Members  of  Congress  were  vaguely  aware 
of  the  research  and  development  pro- 
grams, but  regarded  them  as  contingency 
operations,  first,  to  deter  other  nations 
from  using  such  weapons  first;  and  sec- 
ond, to  aid  In  research  on  coimter- 
measures.  The  first  major  rumbling  of 
complaint  came  with  the  use  of  tear  gas, 
defoliants,  and  napalm  in  Vietnam.  More 
vigorous  complaints  erupted  with  news 
of  dangers  from  testing  and  disposal  of 
chemical  and  biological  materials  and 
weapons  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  major  incident  came  last 
year  when  more  than  6,000  sheep  died 
in  Utah,  near  the  Dugway  Proving 
Ground,  where  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  materials  were  tested.  The  sheep 
fall  victims  to  a  nerve  gas  released  by  a 
plane.  For  a  long  time  military  secrecy 
cloaked  the  cause  of  the  deaths.  Now 
thanks  in  large  part  to  the  work  of  Rep- 
resentaUve  Richard  D.  McCartht  Dem- 
ocrat, of  New  York,  the  facts  about  that 
incident  and  other  threats  from  our 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  program 
are  being  given  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  public. 

The  second  major  incident — or  near 
mcident— was  the  Army's  plan  to  trans- 
port 27,000  tons  of  poison  gas  containers 
by  rail  from  Colorado  to  the  east  coast 
where  it  would  be  loaded  on  barges  and 
dumped  in  the  ocean.  That  plan  has 
been  shelved,  temporarily,  but  additional 
opposition  to  the  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal warfare  program  has  been  stiiTed  up 
by  the  fact  that  the  Army  was  prepared 
to  ship  such  dangerous  materials  across 
the  country  through  large  cities  without 
major  precautions  against  accidental  dis- 
charge of  the  gases  and  without  serious 
attention  to  the  environmental  hazards 
posed  by  ocean  disposal. 

In  retrospect,  the  Dugway  Proving 
Ground  accident  and  the  ocean  dumping 
proposal  may  have  been  blessings  in  dis- 
guise. They  have  alerted  the  country  to 
a  clear  and  present  danger  from  chem- 
ical and  biological  warfare  operations  in 
peace  and  In  war. 
Materials  containing  anthrax,  tulare- 
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mia  and  Q  fever  germs,  nerve  gas.  and 
other  toxic  materials  are  not  minor 
weapons,  and  secrecy  about  their  devel- 
opment and  use  does  not  guarantee 
safety. 

Americans  have  a  right  to  expect  their 
Government  to  use  great  caution  in  ap- 
proaching such  an  awesome  set  of 
weapons.  They  have  a  right  to  expect 
their  Government  to  use  more  than  or- 
dinai-y  care  in  handling  such  weapons 
They  have  a  right  to  expect  their  Gov- 
ernment to  develop  considerable  energy 
to  eliminating  the  danger  of  such  weap- 
ons being  used  in  time  of  war. 

The  packet  of  amendments  we  are 
considering  now  will  enable  us  to  meet 
their  responsibility. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
havmg  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  modified  amendment  (No.  131 ) 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Gore)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  fi-om 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  .  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell) 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr  Yar- 
BORouGH)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
f^^  Y?t"^-  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh;,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya).  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr  Doddi 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  Is  de- 
tamed  on  official  business,  and.  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 
.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
IS  necessarily  absent;  and  If  present  and 
votmg.  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — veas  91 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


NOT  VOTING — 9 


Aikeu 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

C?hurch 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Pul  bright 

Opldwatar 
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YEAS — 91 
Goodell 
Gravel 
Gumey 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Holland 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Jaclcson 
Javits 

Jordan,  N.C. 
Jordan,  Idaho 
Kennedy 
Long 

Magnu.son 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McCarthy 
Mccnellan 
McGee 
McGovem 
Mclntyre 
Metcalf 
Miller 
Mondale 
Moss 


Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydings 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Bayh 
Bible 
Dodd 


Gore 

Grlffln 

Montoya 


Russell 

Saxbe 

Yarborough 


So  Mr.  McIntyre's  amendment  (No. 
13  n,  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  very  brief  overall  statement 
about  the  bill  and  consideration  of  addi- 
tional amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  __ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
will  say  is  nothing  new.  but  I  am  say- 
ing it  in  an  effort  to  promote  our  de- 
bate in  such  a  way  that  the  issues  will 
be  understood  by  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

As  an  illustration,  last  Friday  we  had 
about  3  Vi  hours  of  debate  on  an  amend- 
ment by  the  device  of  continuous  yield- 
ing by  the  author.  This  is  a  practice  we 
have  fallen  into.  I  do  not  blame  anyone; 
no  one  was  out  of  order;  and  I  do  not 
make  these  remarks  critically.  However, 
the  committee  had  no  chance  in  all  that 
time  to  present  our  views  and  the  situa- 
tions as  we  saw  it  with  reference  to  that 
amendment.  That  is  only  an  illustra- 
tion. 

I  hope  we  can  work  out  something  to 
avoid  such  a  situation  in  the  future.  The 
committee  chairman  has  no  control,  ex- 
cept as  he  may  confer  and  reach  under- 
standings with  Senators  with  respect  to 
which  amwidment  is  called  up  and  when 
it  shall  come  up. 

The  main  point  I  wish  to  talk  about 
now  is  that  this  bill  represents  a  balanced 
program. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Chair  enforce 
the  rule  so  that  we  may  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have  offensive  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  we  have  provided  for 
a  defensive  system  against  the  offensive 
nuclear  weapons  arrayed  against  us.  We 
know  that  we  are  not  going  to  make  a 
flist  strike.  There  is  nothing  like  that  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  Congress,  or  the 
President.  We  know  that  we  are  not  going 
to  start  a  nuclear  war.  I  do  not  know,  but 
with  the  high  development  of  these 
weapons  I  doubt  that  Russia  would  in- 
tentionally start  a  nuclear  war.  Perhaps 
the  time  when  that  was  probable  is  be- 
hind us.  However,  no  one  really  knows.  So 
we  must  be  prepared  in  that  field.  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  say  that  we  will  not 
start  one  under  any  circumstances.  I  said 
that  years  ago.  I  mention  these  matters 
to  get  down  to  the  real  issue;  namely, 
the  need  for  conventional  forces. 

At  one  time,  we  were  getting  away 
from  that.  We  went  into  the  nuclear 
field  and  neglected  modernization  of  the 
Army.  We  neglected  a  great  many  other 


tilings  because  we  put  most  of  our  money 
into  nuclear  weapons. 

Certainly  we  are  not  about  to  reach  a 
millennium,  when  everyone  will  be  at 
peace,  and  the  lion  and  the  lamb  will  lie 
down  together,  when  there  will  be  no 
more  boundary  disputes  and  no  more 
aggression  against  one  nation  by  an- 
other. We  do  not  believe  that  that  mil- 
lennium has  arrived.  We  know  that  we 
must  have  sufficient  military  strength  to 
protect  our  people,  and  I  am  talking 
about  200  million  citizens  here  at  home. 
We  know  that  we  must  protect  them 
with  sufficient  conventional  weapons.  We 
know  that  it  must  be  our  policy  to  pro- 
tect those  200  million  Americans.  We 
have  assumed  many  commitments 
around  the  world  and  may  be  forced  to 
go  beyond  our  boimdaries  and  protect 
the  perimeter. 

We  may  want  to  reduce  these  com- 
mitments, but  no  one  is  offering  a  resolu- 
tion to  do  so.  No  Senator  has  proposed 
a  plan  to  change  the  situation.  No  com- 
mittee of  Congress  is  hearing  any  testi- 
mony on  the  subject.  There  is  no  report 
or  statement  of  opinion  of  a  committee 
that  is  weighted  in  favor  of  any  change. 
We  have  not  had  any  requests  from  a 
President  to  that  effect — from  President 
Nixon  or  any  prior  President. 

Thus,  our  policy  still  is  that  we  can 
best  protect  ourselves  by  providing  some 
defense  of  the  outer  perimeter.  That  is 
what  a  great  deal  of  the  hardware  in  the 
biU  is  for.  ^     ^^„ 

Some  Senators  may  think  the  bills 
should  be  changed  right  here  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate,  piece  by  piece,  so  as  to 
take  out  the  tanks,  take  out  the  car- 
riers, take  out  this,  or  take  out  that.  I 
do  not  believe  that  is  the  way  to  proceed. 
When  the  will  of  the  majority  is  felt,  we 
will  find  out  for  sure. 

I  favored  paring  some  items  in  the 
bill,  as  I  said  in  my  opening  talk,  but 
we  had  better  know  what  we  are  doing 
and  have  a  committee  consider  the  mat- 
ter from  all  angles  and  submit  a  report 
on  a  bill.  This  is  what  the  Armed  Sei-v- 
ices  Committee  did. 

At  the  same  time,  I  should  also  like  to 

know  what  the  President  thinks  about  it. 

This    policy    should    be    enunciated 

clearly;  then  we  can  implement  it.  Let 

us  not  place  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

We  all  remember  that  following  World 
War  n  we  decided  that  Japan  should 
have  no  weapons,  except  to  a  very  limited 
degree.  We  said  to  Japan.  "We  will  take 
care  of  you." 

I  think  we  overdid  it.  We  should 
modify  that. 

But  can  we  do  that?  Can  we  take  pieces 
out  of  the  military  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  until  the  President,  the 
committees  and  others  have  spoken  or 
enuiWiated  some  kind  of  policy? 

Look  at  our  obligations  around  the 
world.  Take  Korea.  We  must  not  tear 
down  evei-ything  we  have  built  up  there. 
We  guaranteed  Korea's  integrity  when 
no  other  nation  joined  with  us.  It  was 
just  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Korea.  We  guaranteed  Koreas  protec- 
tion. That  requires  credible  military 
forces  and  military  deterrence.  It  does 
not  take  a  wise  man  to  see  that. 
We  all  remember  Fonnosa.  We  all  re- 


member Vietnam,  where  we  are  now.  The 
Lord  only  knows  how  or  when  we  can  get 
out  of  there.  We  are  members  of  SEATO 
and  NATO.  All  these  obUgations  prove 
conclusively  that  we  need  balanced  con- 
ventional forces,  and  that  we  must  have 
them.  I  want  to  have  them  with  the 
smallest  number  of  dollars. 

Let  me  mention  something  else.  One 
can  go  to  a  military  service  and  some- 
times get  a  large  listing  of  the  defects  in 
the  weapons  of  a  rival  military  service. 
That  is  a  part  of  the  picture  in  the  Pen- 
tagon. The  Navy  which  believes  in  its 
weapons,  and  the  Air  Force  also  believes 
in  its  weapons — and  I  am  glad  they  do. 
But  sometimes,  on  the  side,  they  are  quick 
to  point  out  defects,  real  or  imaginary, 
in  the  weapons  of  the  other  service. 

Let  me  give  an  Ulustration.  I  was  once 
inside  the  matter  of  the  Nike-Hercules 
groimd-to-air  defense  missile. 

I  thought  we  were  going  too  fast  and 
too  far,  and  before  it  had  been  perfected 
enough.  The  bill  provided  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

I  was  handling  the  military  construc- 
tion bill.  A  general  spoke  on  "Face  the 
Nation"  that  Simday  afternoon.  He  was 
a  very  fine  general.  The  question  was 
put  to  him:  U  a  city  were  properly  de- 
fended with  enough  Nike-Hercules,  and  a 
hundred  enemy  bomber  planes  came  in, 
how  many  could  they  knock  out?  He 
said,  "A  hundred  out  of  a  hundred." 

The  next  morning  I  talked  with  an 
outstanding  admiral  of  that  day,  one  of 
the  foremost  .we  had.  I  said,  "If  a  city 
had  the  required  number  of  Nike-Her- 
cules and  a  hundred  enemy  bombers 
were  coming  in  to  bomb  the  city,  how 
many  Nike-Hercules  could  they  knock 
down  out  of  that  hundred?" 
He  said,  "Not  a  darned  one." 
I  think  both  of  those  gentlemen  were 
wrong.  But  that  general  remark  of  the 
admiral,  coming  down  the  corridor  of 
the  building,  having  no  appointment,  led 
us  to  go  further  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  McNamara  told  me  later  that  it 
would  save  some  money.  Bi^  my  point  is 
that  we  do  not  know  enough  about  mis- 
siles. My  pwint  is  that  there  is  interservice 
rivalry,  and  that  is  seldom  brought  up  in 
debate.  I  am  not  saying  this  critically  of 
anyone.  I  know  there  is  rivalry.  Some- 
times it  is  within  a  service. 

All  of  us  remember  the  old  cavalry. 
The  cavalry  has  gone.  But  weapons 
rivalry  still  exists  within  the  services. 
So  we  had  better  examine  carefully 
some  of  the  information  we  are  getting — 
and  getting  in  good  faith — about  these 
matters.  My  point  is  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides a  balanced  program,  something 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  have  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  is 
no  ordinary  man.  Do  not  discount  Gen- 
eral Wheeler,  imless  you  want  to  con- 
demn all  milltaiT  men.  If  you  do,  let 
General  Wheeler  go  on  down  the  drain 
with  the  rest  of  them.  But  if  you  want 
impartiality,  do  not  discount  General 
Wheeler. 

That  is  not  all.  We  are  looking  for  a 
balanced  program  in  weaponry.  This 
program  is  largely  one  like  that  approved 
by  former  Secretary  McNamara.  What- 
ever one  may  think  about  him,  he  had 
plenty  of  sense.  I  think  he  was  one  of  the 
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most  effectlie  Secretaries  of  Defense  we 

have  ever  had.  I  do  not  think  he  was 

right  on  aa  I  things,  but  he  worked,  and 

he  knew  a  l(Jt  about  defense. 
Former   Sfecretary   Clifford    approved 

this  progran).  although  there  were  some 

differences  it  details. 
We  squeezed  a  great  deal  of  water  out 

But  Mr.  CliffbrAis  a  man  of  high  intelh- 
gence  and  ccndders  things  seriously. 

Secretary  t^d  approved  this  budget 
just  as  recently  as  early  March.  Senators 
who  do  not  |mow  Secretary  Laird  have 
mi5sed  a  gem],  We  who  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  have  been  con- 
fronting his  [fine  mind  and  ability  for 
years.  I  do  nbt  know  of  any  Member  of 
Congress  wh^  rendered  finer  service  in 
this  field  th|an  Representative  Melvln 
Laird.  He  wap  usually  a  jump  ahead  of 
most  of  the  rest  of  us.  So  the  program 
provided  by  tbe  bill  is  his  best  judgment 
He  believes  tHe  Nation  needs  this  bUl  as  a 
balanced  profram.  I  do  not  mean  that 
every  'i"  mu^t  be  dotted  and  every  "t" 
urse,    but    as    an    overall 
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crossed,   of 
projJosItion. 

That  is  no 
proved  virtua 
Nixon  is  not 
who    had    b 


all.  President  Nixon  ap- 
y  all  of  this  budget.  Mr. 
newcomer.  He  is  not  one 
;n  president  of  General 
Motors  or  prudent  of  a  university  or 
some  other  institution. 

That  man  Uamed  the  hard  way.  I  am 
not  complimenting  him.  We  all  know  his 
background   and   experience.   I  tell  the 
Senate  that  when  he  came  back  here  in 
8  years  I  was  amazed,  from  the  word 
"go."  at  the  fine  knowledge  he  had  of 
the  present  situation   and   the  present 
need,  here  and  there  and  everjrwhere.  of 
the  military  ptogram.  I  know,  because  I 
have  talked  wijth  him  over  and  over.  He 
did  not  have  anything  to  offer  me.  I  did 
not  have  anything  thct  I  could  give  him 
except  just  loyklty  to  the  country.  I  am 
not  espousing  t^e  Nixon  program  or  any- 
thing like  thatt  I  am  talking  about  na- 
tional defense  bow.  But  he  grasped  this 
problem.  He  had  it  in  his  mind.  He  was 
as  well  versed  ae  anyone  outside  the  mili- 
tary itself.  Melvin  Laird  was  there,  and 


rheyi 


*— oh. 


made  hard  decisions. 

ig  more. 

here.  We  are  not  living 

not  by  a  long  shot. 

of  Vietnam — not  by  a 

1  have  to  have  the  hard- 

ns.  the  manpower,  the 

skills,  and  the  judgment, 

tinue  as  a  leader  of  the 


so  were  others. 
They  may  be  p; 
That  is  the  c 
in  a  miUenni 
We  are  not  o 
long  shot.  We 
ware,  the  wea 
know-how.  the 
if  we  are  to  co 
free  world. 

I  am  no  internationalist.  I  am  no  big 
spender,  either.!  I  am  no  big  spender— 
my  records  shdws  it — for  the  military 
department. 

When  we  talc  about  such  terms  as 
"military-lndusttrial  complex,"  and  all 
that,  that  does  riot  mean  anything  to  me, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  means  anything 
to  anyone  in  thie  showdown.  I  think  it 
is  a  slander  and  a  libel  on  a  great  mili- 
tary profession  and  the  membership  of 
the  Senate  for  tftose  things  to  be  fed  out 
and  fed  out  on  the  Senate  floor,  through 
committee  hearings,  through  television 
through  radio,  everywhere,  all  the  time' 
to  creatt^-and  \t  does  create—*  prej- 
udice. Whether  Ithat  is  the  purpose  or 


not — I  will  let  every  man's  motives  be 
decided  by  him  or  someone  else,  and 
not  by  me— but  it  is  leading  this  coun- 
try into  what  I  consider  a  dangerous 
state  of  mind— mistrust,  distrust,  down- 
grading the  military,  and  downgrading 
the  Senators  who  have  responsibility  for 
our  defense  and  who  are  falsely  charged 
with  being  "dominated  by  the  military  " 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Please  let  me  finish  with 
just  a  few  more  words. 

I  give  everyone  credit  for  good  faith, 
and  I  think  everyone  wants  to  do  what 
he  thinks  then  is  best  for  the  country 
But  I  warn  you,  we  can  slip  back  mighty 
fast  just  because  we  are  displeased  with 
a  few  things.  I  am  displeased  with  many 
things.  We  all  wish  we  could  stop  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  for  one  thing.  I  am  dis- 
pleased with  some  contracts  for  military 
supplies  and  material  that  have  been  en- 
tered into.  Incidentally,  those  contracts 
came  directly  out  of  the  brains  of  the 
civilian  authorities  in  the  Pentagon  We 
will  get  into  that  later. 

But  I  told  the  military,  "You  do  have 
some  responsibility  in  the  field  of  spend- 
J"8"    When    General    Ryan,    now    the 
Chief  of  the  Air  Force,  was  before  us 
for    confirmation,    I    said,    'General    it 
is  not  your  primary  responsibility,  but 
m  the  nature  of  things,  you  do  have 
responsibilities     for     the     expenditures 
of    this   money.   In   part    you   are   re- 
sponsible in  the  military  area,   and  I 
think  you  ought  to  train  more  and  more 
men  in  the  field  of  management  and 
related  fields,  so  that  as  you  bring  them 
through  the  categories  of  promotion,  you 
will  have  more  responsible  men.  I  know 
you  have  some  who  are  outstanding,  but 
not  enough."  He  agreed  with  me  heartily 
I  am  gomg  to  write  the  other  Chiefs  and 
make  the  same  point.  I  think  it  is  part  of 
our  duty.  But  if  we  scuttle  this  whole 
thing,  if  we  cut  the  bone  and  the  muscle 
here  by  making  too  many  unwise  reduc- 
tions, acting  in  the  dark,  we  wiU  rue  the 
day. 

I  favor  reducing  military  manpower 
as  soon  as  the  shooting  stops  at  least  to 
the  level  it  was  before  the  war  started 
I  am  not  settling  on  that  as  the  final 
figure.  But.  by  a  quick  calculation,  m  that 
category  alone  there  is  a  minimum  of 
$10  bilUon  a  year  in  savings.  There  are 
other  savings  we  can  make. 

I  want  the  military  and  the  civilian 
part  of  the  department  to  do  a  better 
job  in  getting  a  dollar's  worth  for  every 
single  dollar  they  spend.  But  I  tell  you 
we  will  never  do  that  by  setUing  for  sec- 
ond rate  weapons.  We  will  never  do  that 
by  giving  the  doughboy  we  send  to  the 
front  an  old  tank.  We  will  never  do  that 
by  sending  our  aviators,  whether  they  be 
m  the  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  other  service 
m  a  plane  not  as  good  as  the  one  he  is 
up  agamst.  And  so  on  down  the  line 

I  speak  with  all  deference  to  eve'ry- 
one  but  I  tell  you,  right  now  we  Ze 
gettmg  off  into  the  wrong  attitude  We 
are  getting  off  into  an  attitude  of  knock 
down,  drag  out,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, that  can  leave  this  Nation— not 
immediately,  but  within  a  few  years- 
unprepared  to  defend  Its  own  pe<«jle 


Let  us  get  a  balanced  program  of 
weapons  together.  Let  us  reexamine  our 
foreign  policy,  and  if  we  want  to  change 
it.  let  competent  Senators  come  in  here 
with  a  definite  resommendatlon  on  their 
resolution,  on  their  report,  on  their  testi- 
mony, and  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  will  be 
found  somewhere,  perhaps  not  up  front 
but  somewhere  up  near  the  front,  plug- 
ging in  a  proper  way  for  some  reasonable 
modification. 

But  there  are  points  beside  honor  in- 
volved. In  turning  our  backs  upon  our 
commitments.  There  Is  involved,  for  ex- 
ample, the  safety  and  perhaps  the  sur- 
vival of  the  American  people. 

So,  Mr.  President,  while  I  welcome 
debate  on  any  phase  of  this  bill  to  any 
reasonable  extent,  I  will  approach  It  in 
the  way  that  I  have  outlined;  and 
frankly,  I  was  talking  more  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  than  to  anyone  else 
in  these  last  few  minutes. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  had  risen  first   if 
he  wishes  me  to  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  if  he  does  not 
think  that  it  is  a  fitting  time  for  us  to 
meditate  seriously  upon  this  little  verse: 
C3od  and  the  soldier  we  adore 
On  the  brlnlc  of  ruin,  not  before; 
When  danger's  past,  and  all  things  righted 
God  Is   forgotten   and   the  soldier  slighted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  certainly  have 
great  sympathy  with  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  He  is.  I  think, 
one  of  the  most  conscientious  and  dedi- 
cated Members  of  this  body,  and  not  just 
in  his  position  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  He  has  served 
with  equal  distinction  as  chairman  of 
other  committees,  and  has  performed 
some  very  difficult  functions. 

I  do  not  quarrel  at  all.  certainly,  with 
his  motives  or  what  he  is  saying.  But  I 
should  like  to  comment  in  this  sense:  He 
says  he  is  interested  primarily  in  a  bal- 
anced program.  I  take  it  he  meant  bal- 
anced within  the  Military  EstabUshment. 
I  think  I,  and  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  share  some  of  my  views,  are  inter- 
ested in  a  balanced  program  also,  but  we 
feel  that  the  balance  should  be  between 
the  military  program  and  the  other  pro- 
grams of  this  Government. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  wiU  ex- 
cuse me  a  moment.  I  have  an  urgent 
matter. 
Very  well. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  a  result  of  a 
series  of  crises  and  wars,  for  which  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  of  course,  is 
not  to  blame,  there  has  developed  an  im- 
balance, not  within  the  military  so  much, 
but  between  the  military  and  other  pro- 
grama  of  our  Government.  This  entire 
debate  is  about  how  to  correct  that  im- 
balance. 

To  ask  the  Senate  to  accept  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Pentagon  without  thorough 
debate  and  examination.  It  seems  to  me, 
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to  have  the  Senate  simply  to  abdicate 
its  real  function.  On  many  of  these  mat- 
ters there  have  been  hearings,  as  the 
Senator  mentioned.  There  have  been 
some  extremely  interesting  hearings  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
also,  and  in  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee headed  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire)  . 

Some  of  the  witnesses  before  that 
committee,  such  as  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and 
others,  are  certainly  qualified,  and  as 
good  as  we  have  in  this  Government. 
They  are  right  out  of  the  Pentagon  it- 
self. Some  have  suffered  personally  be- 
cause of  their  daring  to  do  their  duty,  in 
my  opinion,  as  citizens. 

The  difference  in  view  on  this  problem 
arises  because  I  think  that,  as  Senators, 
we  should  balance  the  military  with  oth- 
er governmental  programs.  I  submit  that 
when  you  calculate  the  amount  of  money 
devoted  to  the  Military  Establishment 
since  World  War  II — well  over  a  $1,000 
billion — against  other  activities  impor- 
tant to  the  country,  such  as  education 
and  the  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, I  think  our  system  of  priorities 
is  out  of  balance.  That,  as  I  said,  is  real- 
ly what  this  debate  is  about. 

The  Senator  has  mentioned  rivalry 
among  the  services.  That  is  not  news.  We 
know  about  that,  and  I  do  not  complain 
about  it.  But  it  is  our  duty  to  correct 
some  of  the  results  of  such  rivalry. 

We  have  been  told,  and  I  think  there 
is  a  degree  of  truth  in  it,  that  when  we 
give,  we  will  say,  a  big  program,  to  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force.  About  all  that 
can  be  done  to  balance  things  out  is  give 
the  Navy  more  aircraft  carriers.  That 
way  they  will  receive  about  as  much  as 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Army;  and  there- 
fore, to  retain  a  kind  of  balance.  So  we 
continue  to  build  aircraft  carriers  when 
they  are  obsolete.  No  other  coimtry  in 
the  world  builds  them. 

That  in  itself  raises  a  serious  question : 
Why.  if  aircraft  carriers  are  really  useful 
and  not  obsolete,  is  not  Russia,  or  China, 
or  Germany,  or  somebody,  out  trying  to 
build  aircraft  carriers?  It  is  rather  odd 
that  we  should  be  the  only  ones  to  put 
so  much  faith  in  this  kind  of  machine. 
Carriers  are  extraordinarily  costly.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington) 
is  a  better  spokesman  than  I  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  recognize  that,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  he 
is  a  little  bit  embarrassed  to  take  issue 
with  his  colleagues.  I  would  be,  too.  I  am 
always  a  little  bit  embarrassed  to  take 
issue  with  my  colleagues  on  a  committee, 
with  whom  I  have  shared  many  hear- 
ings; but  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
said  much  about  this  subject  on  many 
occasions. 

It  is,  I  submit,  the  balance  of  all  over 
national  programs  that  should  concern 
us.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  a  spend- 
thrift. We  are  not  saying  that  he  is  ex- 
travagant at  all. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  I  do  not  have 
to  wait  until  he  or  anyone  else  accuses 
me  of  something.  I  simply  call  attention 
to  my  record.  I  do  not  have  to  wait  for 
the  Senator  or  anyone  else. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  course,  I  think 
there  are  some  members  of  congressional 
committees  who,  in  the  past,  have  shown 
a  disposition — and  It  is  not  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  to  whom  I  refer — to  urge 
upon  the  Pentagon  increased  appropria- 
tions, even  over  what  was  requested. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  the  military- 
industrial  complex,  the  Senator  says  it  is 
a  slander  that  anyone  should  mention  it. 
I  have  mentioned  it,  but  I  certainly,  in 
most  of  my  formal  speeches  on  the  sub- 
ject, have  made  it  very  clear  that  the 
people  in  the  Pentagon,  by  and  large,  do 
not  deserve  that  kind  of  criticism,  nor 
that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  slander. 
I  regard  the  criticism,  if  warranted  any- 
where, as  warranted  against  Congress; 
and  I  should  share  in  it,  in  that,  for  25 
years,  I  have  never  before  seriously  en- 
gaged in  an  effort  to  cut  or  change,  in 
any  substantial  way,  the  budget  requests 
of  the  mihtary  establishment;  nor  has 
anyone  else  to  speak  of. 

This  is  simply  the  first  effort  to  restore 
balance  to  the  system.  It  is  not  a  slander 
upon  the  military.  Nobody  is  slandering 
the  military.  If  there  is  any  criticism  at 
all.  I  think  it  is  primarily  due  to  Con- 
gress' failure  for  too  long  to  expose  to 
debate  and  serious  examination  these 
programs. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi could  say  that  we  have  really 
seriously  examined  these  programs  in  the 
past.  Not  even  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  done  so.  I  asked  Mr.  Schultze.  who 
was  then  Director  of  the  Budget,  in  open 
hearing,  about  the  research  programs  in 
the  Pentagon.  He  said  frankly  that  they 
did  not  go  into  them;  they  just  accepted 
the  Pentagon's  views. 

We  have  on  record  a  statement  of  Mr. 
McNamara  that  he  made,  I  think  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  that 
in  not  one  instance  while  he  was  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  where  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  view  between  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  Pentagon,  was  the 
Pentagon  ever  overruled.  He  always  pre- 
vailed. 

This,  again,  is  most  unusual,  and  at 
least  partly  the  faulVof  Congress,  be- 
cause nobody  bothered  to  challenge  it. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator 
has  a  legitimate  complaint  about  the 
way  in  which  he  or  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment has  been  treated.  After  all,  they 
have  $80  billion  available  in  roimd  fig- 
ures. And  to  say  that  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment is  obsolete  and  that  our  service- 
men do  not  have  good  rifies  and  good 
airplanes,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  gross  re- 
flection upon  the  efficiency  of  American 
industry.  The  money  has  certainly  been 
spent  in  large  amounts  for  that  purpose. 

The  Senator  is  saying  that  we  have 
given  the  money  but  that  we  do  not  know 
how  to  produce  a  good  airplane.  It  has 
not  been  for  the  lack  of  money  that  we 
do  not  have  a  good  plane.  If  we  do  not 
have  one.  I  have  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  we  do  have  good  planes  and 
good  rifles.  I  have  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  we  do  have  good  ships  and 
other  equipment.  Never  once  have  I 
shared  the  idea  or  said  that  our  people 
are   not  properly   equipped. 

We  have  spent  and  are  spending,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  from  the  best  estimates 


of  our  intelligence  community,  substan- 
tially more  than  the  Russians  have  spent. 
And  they  are  the  ones  we  seem  to  be  so 
concerned  about. 

When  the  Senator  says  that  we  are 
cutting  in  the  dark  and  slashing  and  cut- 
ting without  knowing  what  we  are  doing,  i 
he  is  making  a  statement  that  I  do  notf 
subscribe  to.  /^ 

I  think  we  know  a  good  deal  about  the 
normal  programs.  Many  good  hearings 
have  been  held.  We  have  heard  from 
knowledgeable  people. 

In  addition,  on  occasions  when  we  have 
requested  information  from  the  Defense 
Establishment,  we  have  been  met  with 
the  statement  that  it  was  classified  or 
too  sensitive.  They  would  not  furnish  it. 

So,  to  the  degree  that  we  are  operating 
in  the  dark,  I  submit  that  it  Is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Senate  committees.  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  establishment  itself  in  re- 
fusing to  make  available  what  I  believe 
to  be  appropriate  and  relevant  documents 
and  information. 

I  do  not  really  believe  the  Senator  has 
a  legitimate  quarrel  abeut  the  debate  and 
about  the  proposals  to  try  to  bring  about 
what  I  would  call  a  better  balance  be- 
tween the  Military  Establishment  and 
the  rest  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  yield  later.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  California  had  re- 
quested that  I  yield  to  him.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  relative 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  must 
say  that  my  experience  this  year  has  been 
a  great  revelation.  I  siiggest  that  the 
matter  of  balance  of  expenditures  cer- 
tainly must  have  been  because  of  the 
necessity  created  by  world  conditions. 

If  we  did  not  have  some  of  the  world 
problems  that  exist  today,  we  would  not 
have  the  problem  of  making  high  ex- 
penditures in  order  to  achieve  the  bal- 
ance that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
spoken  of. 

I  think  probably  that,  looking  at  the 
past  and  flndlng  where  the  fault  lies, 
certainly  when  we  have  called  on  the 
military,  wherever  they  have  been  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  they  have  done  their  job 
very  well  insofar  as  I  recall  history  back 
beginning  with  World  War  I. 

However,  very  often  where  we  have 
looked  at  the  action  of  the  Political 
Establishment  in  international  affairs 
and  their  record,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
has  not  been  quite  as  good. 

Therefore,  I  point  out  that  the  prob- 
lems which  have  been  created  have 
caused  this  difficulty  in  achieving  the 
balance  about  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  talks. 

Referring  to  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  concern- 
ing the  statement  that  we  do  not  have 
good  planes,  my  experience  Is  that  we  do 
not  now  have  them.  We  have  been  very 
neglectful  In  certain  categories.  Our 
planes  are  good  but  old.  We  have  not 
kept  up  with  our  potential  aggressors 
and  enemies. 
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backs   on   the   commitments   we   have 
made. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  in  the  process  of  trying  to  do  that 
right  now  in  reexamining  our  commit- 
ments. We  have  a  staff  working  on  it 
and  we  think  we  are  making  some  prog- 
ress. 

I  hope  the  Senator  does  not  think  we 
are  not  doing  our  b^st  to  do  exactly  that. 
In  the  meantime,  other  matters  come  up 
and  require  our  attention. 

I  am  not  being  critical  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  He  is  doing  his  job  as 
is  the  military,  I  think.  I  think  in  all 
honesty  that  I  and  the  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  failed  to  do  what  we 
should  have  been  doing  for  10  or  15  years 
in  being  a  little  more  attentive  to  this 
kind  of  program.  We  have  allowed  our 
priorities  to  get  out  of  balance. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
agree  that  we  have  inferior  planes  and 
that  our  planes  are  not  as  good  as  the 
aircraft  of  other  countries? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  agree.  I  hope 
the  very  opposite  is  true.  However,  if  we 
do  not  build  new  planes,  new  types  of 
planes — and  we  have  to  make  the  deci- 
sion 4  or  5  years  in  advance — we 
could  find  ourselves  second  rate.  We  may 
have  already  slept  too  long  with  refer- 
ence to  other  weapons. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  heard  the  state- 
ment of  a  Senator  from  a  State  in  which 
more  planes  are  built  than  in  any  other 
State,  to  the  effect  that  we  have  inferior 
planes. 

I  never  believed  that  to  be  tme.  I  had 
not  heard  that  at  all. 

We  have  some  that  are  inferior  in  some 
fields.  However,  our  best  planes  are  as 
good  as  the  best  planes  of  any  other 
coimtry  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  know  that  that 
is  true  right  now.  However,  we  have  pro- 
vision for  some  contained  in  the  bill. 
They  are  moving  along  and  will  be  the 
best. 

I  have  referred  to  our  many  commit- 
ments to  other  countries — commitments 
which  require  us  to  defend  them. 

I  mentioned  Japan.  There  is  a  hard 
one.  Take  that  one  on  and  get  it  modi- 
fied, if  the  Senator  believes  it  should  be 
modified,  and  bring  us  something  defi- 
nite on  that  problem  if  the  Senator  wants 
to.  I  believe  that  we  can  consider  some 
other  matters  here  in  that  immediate 
field. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  merit  in  what  the  Senator 
is  saying,  and  that  is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do.  We  recently  had  the  case  of 
the  Spanish  bases,  and  we  tried  to  mod- 
ify it.  We  did  get  it  modified— not  as 
much  as  I  would  like,  but  we  modified  it 
substantially. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  do  not  mean  to  try  to 
retain  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  be  brief. 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  that  so  far  as  cutting  in  the 
dark  is  concerned,  I  think  that  this  year, 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years — cer- 
tainly, in  the  years  I  have  been  in  the 


Senate— we  are  acting  with  far  more  in- 
formation and  understanding  than  ever 
before,  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
done  an  excellent  job  in  his  committee 
and  in  his  hearings.  I  have  had  a  chance 
to  go  over  the  hearings,  and  I  think  he 
and  his  committee  not  only  have  asked 
the  right  questions  but  also  have  orga- 
nized unsually  well.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  Senator  has  delegated  to  some  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  a  great  deal 
of  authority,  and  they  have  investigated 
thoroughly  and  have  copie  up  with  some 
extremely  useful  information. 

In  addition— and  I  think  this  is  most 
unusual — this  year  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors— I  am  not  one  of  them — organized  a 
group  called  Peace  Through  ;^w,  and 
they  secured  outside  professional  advice 
on  a  nimiber  of  weapons  systems. 

If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
had  a  chance  to  review  the  report — I 
think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  is  one  of  the  principal  movers 
in  this  area— I  believe  he  will  be  im- 
pressed not  only  by  the  professionalism 
involved  but  also  by  the  moderation  of 
their  recommendations.  They  did  not 
propose  to  cut  deeply,  but  they  did  pro- 
pose to  make  some  moderate,  thoughtful 
cuts  that  were  well  documented. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  speak  on  this  matter  a  little 
later.  I  hope  he  speaks  soon,  because 
the  Senate  should  be  aware  of  the  very 
comprehensive,  painstaking,  and  thor- 
ough examination  which  has  been  made 
of  this  budget. 

Also,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
held  hearings  last  November,  January, 
and  June,  in  which  we  examined  in  con- 
siderable detail,  on  the  public  record, 
the  military  budget.  We  had  some  experts 
on  these  weapons  appear  before  us.  We 
have  developed  some  substantial  infor- 
mation. 

So  I  think  this  debate  will  not  be  cut- 
ting in  the  dark  and  it  will  not  be  ir- 
responsible from  the  standpoint  of  those 
who  are  offering  amendments  to  reduce 
the  military  budget.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  that  we  must 
have  a  strong  military  force — strong 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force — and  we  must 
be  secure.  I  think  om-  amendments  are 
going  to  be  in  the  area  of  trying  to 
achieve  this.  If  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion,  it  is  simply  a  difference  of  judg- 
ment as  to  precisely  what  is  needed  from 
a  technical  standpoint,  not  a  difference 
in  terms  of  value  in  judgment.  We  must 
have  a  secure  armed  force,  for  our  mili- 
tary people  certainly  are  sei-ving  this 
country  very  well. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  remarks.  I  think  he 
has  done  some  excellent  work. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  present,  because  he  has  a  great  amoimt 
of  knowledge  about  the  economic  aspects 
of  this  matter. 

The  statement  has  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  we  should 
have  a  balance  in  the  brotwier  sense  of 
the  tei-m  rather  than  a  balance  with  re- 
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spect  to  conventional  and  strategic 
forces.  I  think  both  points  of  view  are 
proper.  We  should  have  a  perspective  In 
both  senses. 

But  I  think  the  danger  is  that  by  talk- 
ing about  a  balance  in  the  broad  sense, 
much  has  been  said  about  the  military 
being  out  of  balance.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  implied  that  when 
he  pointed  out  all  the  other  commitments 
we  have  in  our  own  domestic  respon- 
sibilities. 

I  have  been  trying  to  make  the  point  to 
my  colleagues — and  this  is  the  third 
time — that  one  way  of  looking  at  a  bal- 
ance is  to  look  at  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct. I  believe  that  economists  generally 
take  a  look  at  a  nation's  gross  national 
product  as  an  indication  of  its  capabili- 
ties to  meet  various  commitments.  While 
I  recognize  that  a  $78  billion  national  de- 
fense budget  sounds  like  a  great  amount 
of  money,  I  think  it  should  be  put  in  the 
perspective  of  what  our  gross  national 
product  is. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  the  $78  bUlion  defense  budget  will 
comprise  approximately  8.1  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product,  and  that  is 
no  larger  than  it  was  for  fiscal  1969.  I 
thought  we  should  go  back  in  5-year 
periods  for  15  years  to  see  how  it  looks. 
If  one  goes  back  to  fiscal  1964,  fiscal  1959, 
and  fiscal  1954,  he  will  find  that  the  pro- 
posed defense  budget  for  fiscal  1970  is 
less  in  percentage  of  our  gross  national 
product  than  3  of  those  periods  and  equal 
in  one. 

So  I  find  myself  a  little  unenthusiastic 
about  all  this  talk  about  balance  when 
I  take  a  look  at  our  ability,  which  is  re- 
flected in  the  gross  national  product. 

One  other  thought  on  this  matter  Is 
that  if  you  take  from  the  $78  billion 
national  defense  budget  $28  bUlion  for 
the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  you  get 
down  to  $50  billion,  which  we  might  say 
represents  what  could  be  a  normal  na- 
tional defense  commitment.  The  war  is 
an  abnormal  situation.  That  would  put 
us  down  to  5  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
this  fact:  Even  though  the  8.1  percent  of 
our  gross  national  pixxluct  is  what  our 
national  defense  will  come  to  for  fiscal 
1970,  that  includes  $28  billion  for  the 
war.  When  you  go  back  to  1964,  there  is 
practically  nothing  for  the  war;  there 
was  nothing  for  a  war  in  1959;  and  there 
was  nothing  for  a  war  in  1954.  Yet,  the 
percentage  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct devoted  to  military  was  greater  than 
the  percentage  we  are  going  to  have  for 
fiscal  1970. 

My  point  is  simply  this :  Before  we  start 
talking  too  much  and  too  enthusiastically 
about  a  balance,  let  us  put  things  in 
perspective.  If  we  put  things  in  perspec- 
tive, then  I  think  we  might  be  able  to 
do  a  better  job. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  one  in  the  Senate  for  whom  I  have 
higher  respect  than  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  know  that 


he  is  doing  a  good  job  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  He  is 
very  conscientious. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  I  could  be  as 
good  a  Senator  and  as  effective  a  Sen- 
ator as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  been  trying  for 
the  past  12  years  to  get  most  of  our  troops 
removed  from  Western  Europe.  We  have 
had  between  four  and  one-half  and  six 
divisions  there  for  20  years.  The  main 
reason  why  they  were  sent  there,  as  I 
understand  it,  was  to  help  contain  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  to  reassure  our  NATO 
allies  that  they  would  be  protected  by 
U.S.  forces. 

We  built  huge  airfields  in  Japan,  Oki- 
nawa, the  Philippines,  and  all  over 
Africa  to  isolate  Riissia,  and  in  the  proc- 
ess we  actually  have  been  sustaining  all 
of  Western  Europe  militarily.  We  have 
also  constructed  many  harbors  and  other 
military  instaUations.  But,  somehow,  we 
seem  to  be  unable  to  get  the  coimtries 
of  Western  Europe  to  assist  lis  in  our 
efforts.  They  do  not  seem  to  sense  the 
danger  as  our  military  advisers  see  it, 
and  that  should  give  us  something  to 
think  about. 

The  Senator  stated  that  we  are  in 
South  Korea.  We  have  been  there  vir- 
tually alone  for  many,  many  years.  And 
this  is  supposedly  a  United  Nations  un- 

It  is  not  totally  a  U.S.  action,  as  the 
Senator  knows  but  we  have  been  carry- 
ing most  of  the  burden.  It  seems  that 
the  executive  department  is  unable  to 
obtain  help  or  any  kind  of  assistance 
from  the  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  have  been  carrying  that  load 
alone,  as  I  have  stated,  at  a  very  substan- 
tial cost  to  our  taxpayers. 

Now  as  to  Western  Europe,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  up  to  the  Chief  Executive 
and  perhaps  Congress  to  try  to  get  as- 
sistance from  our  erstwhile  aUies  or  with- 
draw most  of  our  manpower  from  that 
area.  We  have  been  in  Western  Europe 
now  for  20  years,  as  I  said.  It  has  been 
costing  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  over 
$2  billion  a  year  to  sustain  the  five  and 
one-half  divisions  stationed  there.  To- 
gether with  their  families  that  are  and 
have  been  in  that  area  for  the  past  15 
years,  the  total  of  roughly  600,000  Amer- 
icans. 

I  cannot  understand  why  we  should 
not  obtain  assistance.  The  Senator  is  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
the  Armed  Services.  He  knows  that  I  have 
tried  every  time  a  new  Secretary  of  De- 
fense was  named — beginning  with  Mr. 
TOcElroy  and  then  Mr.  Wilson,  and  their 
successors— to  get  help  from  Western 
Europe.  All  I  could  obtain  was,  "We  will 
try."  Try— that  is  all  they  have  done  and 
with  no  results. 

From  the  start  the  countries  of  West- 
em  Europe  were  not  carrying  their  just 
load  as  they  promised  to  do.  On  a  visit 
there  in  1960,  between  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  National  Conventions,  I 
found  that  our  so-called  allies  had  rip  di- 
visions that  were  ready  for  action.  In 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  other  countries, 
there  were  more  or  less  paper  divisions. 
If  the  Russians  had  struck  in  1960.  there 
would  have  been  only  five  and  a  half  di- 
visions from  our  country  ready  to  go. 


and  one  brigade  from  Canada.  As  I  have 
stated,  the  rest  of  them  were  paper  di- 
visions and  it  would  have  required 
months  to  bring  them  to  our  standards. 
Why  that  situation  was  permitted  to 
continue  I  cannot  say,  but  somebody  was 
not  on  the  job.  When  I  visited  SHAEF  in 
1960,  even  our  military  people  there 
stated  to  me  that  our  allies  were  well 
prepared  and  ready  to  go,  but  after  an 
investigation  I  found  that  they  were 
mere  paper  divisions,  particularly  in 
Germany. 

Now,  to  come  to  our  local  situation.  I 
have  voted  every  dollar  requested  by  the 
Defense  Department  to  maintain  our  de- 
fenses. Five  or  six  years  ago  it  was  my 
feeling  that  since  we  were  living  in  a  mis- 
sile age,  we  should  spend  much  of  our 
time  and  money  in  developing  more  and 
better  missiles.  It  was  obvious  to  me  that 
if  a  war  were  to  occur  between  us  and 
Russia,  it  would  be  a  war  in  which  nu- 
clear missiles  would  be  used,  and  not 
conventional  weapons. 

I  stated  at  the  time  that  it  was  my 
feeling  and  my  belief  that  our  country 
could  not  afford  to  carry  on  both  a  mis- 
sile-age program  and  a  conventional  war 
program.  It  would  be  simply  impossible; 
it  would  be  too  costly.  But  my  advice  was 
not  heeded,  and  we  are  making  efforts 
now  to  carry  on  preparation  for  both  a 
missile-age  war  and  a  conventional  war- 
fare program.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  do  that  if  the  people  from  West- 
em  Europe,  who  are  now  able  to  assist 
us,  do  not  join  in  helping  us.  It  is  my 
belief  that  as  long  as  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment permits  the  French,  Germans,  Bel- 
gians, Danes,  and  the  British  to  lay  their 
heads  on  Uncle  Sam's  shoulder  and  to 
carry  them  along,  they  will  not  do  any- 
thing to  help  us  out. 

Mr.  President,  it  strikes  me  that  every 
effort  shftuld  be  made  by  the  present 
administration  to  obtain  assistance,  real 
assistance,  from  the  governments  of 
Western  Europe:  and,  if  they  do  not 
agree,  we  should  get  out  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. That  is  what  I  advocate  and  that 
is  what  I  have  been  proposing  for  at  least 
10  years,  with  little  or  no  success.  They 
seem  not  to  see  any  danger  and  our  mili- 
tary people  take  the  position  that  Europe 
should  be  protected.  I  cannot  agree. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  debate  now 
the  many  mistakes  made  by  our  policy 
planners  or  by  the  managers  of  the  Pen- 
tagon's research  and  development  pro- 
gram. However,  as  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  knows,  it  has  been  my  belief 
for  a  long  time  that  we  have  been  pro- 
viding too  large  a  reservoir  of  research 
monev  for  the  Pentagon,  and  the  plan- 
ners have  fallen  over  themselves  to  find 
ways  to  spend  the  available  funds.  I 
think  this  year  the  Defense  was  allowed 
over  $8  billion  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  exact  figure  was 
$8.2  billion.  ^  ^     . 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  it  was  cut  back 
by  how  much? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  About  $1  billion  In  alL 
Mr   ELLENDER.  As  I  figure  it.  there 
is  over  $7  bUUon  in  the  bill  before  us. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  It  Is  $7,179  blUion. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  long  as  we  have 
that  much  money  for  the  Pentagon  to 
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do  research,  ^^ays  will  be  found  to  spend 
it.  I  am  very 
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.  hopeful  that  during  this 
session  we  wljl  be  able  to  cut  back  on 
some  of  these  research  funds.  Today  we 
are  budgeting  almost  $17  billion  for  re- 
search funds  fci  all  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment. I  cannot  help  but  feel  there  is 
much  waste.  Such  a  huge  sum  cannot  be 
frugally  admlhistered. 

My  good  friend  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan)  i$  familiar  with  all  the  bil- 
lions of  dollaiis  that  we  have  spent  for 
the  P-111,  buti  we  still  have  funds  in  the 
pending  bill  for  further  research  and 
building  mori;  prototypes  and  some 
planes  for  our  Air  Force. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ELLEN!  DER.  I  shall  ^ield  in  a 
moment.  Also,  we  were  presented  with  a 
large  sum  to  continue  the  MOL — the 
Manned  Orbit jil  Laboratory.  It  was  only 
after  a  good  deal  of  coaxing  that  re- 
search for  thei  MOL  was  discontinued. 
The  Air  Force  is  not  spending  any  more 
monay-in  that  direction.  Over  $1  billion 
was  spent  through  the  Air  Force  before 
the  project  was  halted. 

In  a  related  area.  I  am  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  \  ?hich  goes  over  the  fimds 
requested  by  tie  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. For  years,  we  have  been  work- 
ing on  a  small  atomic  engine  for  the 
space  program  We  have  already  spent 
$1,200,000,000  en  this  engine  and  up  to 
now  we  have  not  satisfactorily  con- 
structed a  prot(  itype.  I  asked  how  long  it 
would  take  to  c  )mplete  the  engine,  and  I 
was  told  7  more  years  would  be  needed 
and  that  the  cost  would  be  about  $1,100- 
000.000  more.  3o  we  will  be  spending 
well  over  $2  billion  in  order  to  perfect  this 
machine.  Yet  it  the  same  time,  I  am 
proposing  a  small  amoimt  In  that  very 
same  bill  to  continue  our  public  works 
programs,  to  flgl  it  air  pollution  and  water 
pollution  and,  SDmehow.  I  have  been  im- 
able  to  get  amcunts  budgeted  for  those 
worthy  projects, 

I  am  for  a  h&.  anced  military  program, 
for  our  own  in  mediate  protection,  but 
not  for  one  to  i)rotect  the  whole  world. 
Most  of  the  millions  of  ciollars  we  have 
spent  on  the  mil  ltar>'  assistance  advisory 
groups  and  other  missions  throughout 
the  world  have  i  ot  been  well  spent.  They 
have  brought  us  more  grief  and  trouble 
than  anything  e  se,  in  my  opinion.  They 
have  cerved  to  keep  the  pot  boUing,  and 
have  helped  create  fear  and  suspicion 
among  nations  which  should  be  good 
friends  and  nelg  ibors.  They  have  helped 
get  us  into  argunents  where  we  had  no 
good  reason  to  bs,  and  no  real  American 
interest  to  protect. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should  like 
to  see  every  Anerican  soldier  now  in 
Europe  come  bac  c ,  and  let  the  Europeans 
do  more  to  protect  themselves.  They  are 
well  able  to  takii  care  of  themselves  by 
this  time. 

Mr.  McCLELiJan.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  menticned  a  \*hile  ago  as  one 
illustration  the  P-lll  airplane.  In  all 
fairness,  I  am  no  t  absolving  the  militai-y 
from  all  the  blame  in  connection  with 
that  airplane,  but  I  think  the  record 
should  be  kept  straight  that  the  mili- 
tary, from  the  very  beginning,  disap- 
proved of  that  air  plane,  and  from  the  be- 


giiming,  the  military  people  warned  that 
the  commonality  of  the  concept  would 
not  work,  that  the  two  planes  would  not 
be  able  to  perform  the  missions  for  which 
they  were  designed.  Thus,  I  simply  want 
to  keep  the  record  straight  that  the  pri- 
mary mistake  and  responsibility,  and 
then  the  compounding  of  that  mistake, 
lies  primarily  with  the  civilian  head  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  not  with 
the  military  who  repeatedly  tried  to  get 
that  concept  modified  and  the  plane  re- 
designed so  as  to  make  it  work. 

I  am  not  absolving  the  military  from 
all  the  blame  but  this  is  one  instance 
where  there  was  a  great  overrun  of  the 
costs,  where  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
said  he  was  taking  the  figures  out  of  his 
head  and  overruled  everyone  else.  Thus, 
we  cannot  blame  the  military  and  the 
experts  in  the  military  field  when  they 
try  to  counsel,  and  their  counsel  is  over- 
ruled in  that  fashion.  I  want  to  keep  the 
record  straight.  I  am  sure  the  military 
have  made  many  blunders,  but  the  Sen- 
ator mentioned  that  one  plane,  and  I 
have  some  knowledge  about  that. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  named  no  one. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  did.  I  named 
someone. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  did  not.  I  was  talk- 
ing about  the  Defense  Department  gen- 
erally. I  know  that  there  was  quite  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force  regarding  the  F-111  and 
that  the  Navy  took  the  position  that 
they  should  have  their  own  plane. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  result  was  they 
did  not  get  any  plane.  If  they  had  got- 
ten what  was  given  to  them,  they  would 
not  have  had  a  weapon. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  point  is  that  the 
Department  of  Defense,  in  that  area, 
spent  about  S2.5  billion.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  They  spent  nearly 
S5  billion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Very  well.  That 
makes  it  worse;  $5  billion  and  they  have 
no  planes  at  present. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  They  will  be  get- 
ting tOO  planes,  instead  of  the  1700  orig- 
inally ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  said,  I  named 
no  one.  I  was  speaking  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  generally.  I  am  certain 
Mr.  McNamara  did  not  move  alone. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  He  overruled  all  the 
military. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Perhaps 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  an  undis- 
puted fact. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  point  I  was  try- 
ing to  emphasize  most  is  that  we  have 
made  many  promises  to  assist  everyone 
in  the  world.  That  has  been  the  effect 
of  the  MAAGs  I  referred  to  earlier.  That 
is  some  of  the  programs  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  emphasize.  That  is  why  we  have 
spent  so  many  billions  of  dollars  to  help 
people  who  did  not  do  enough  to  try  and 
help  themselves. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  I  wanted  to  keep  the  record 
straight  with  respect  to  the  TFX  air- 
plane. 

Now  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  him 
about  Western  Europe.  We  have  sup- 
ported them  all  these  years,  providing 


defense  for  them,  and  I  think  it  is  high 
time  they  began  to  provide  their  own. 
I  agree  completely  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  about  that.  When  we  talk 
about  bringing  our  troops  home,  the 
Western  European  countries  should  take 
up  some  of  the  burden  of  defending  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  to 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  remarks  which  have 
been  made  in  response.  We  appreciate 
his  sincerity  and  the  great  amount  of 
work  he  has  performed  on  the  bill  before 
us.  For  myself,  I  do  not  find  any  fault 
in  his  concept  of  balance. 

While  the  amendment  which  was  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
•  Mr.  Hart)  and  myself  took  a  good  deal 
of  time,  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
wasted.  It  has  directed  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  the  Congress,  and  the  peo- 
ple to  the  defense  budget,  and  naturally 
the  debate  led  into  the  larger  questions 
of  security  and  the  means  of  attaining 
security. 

I  have  not  been  one  who  has  criticized 
the  military.  I  have  always  recognized 
that  our  military  leaders  have  a  particu- 
lar responsibility,  a  i-esponsibility  to  plan 
and  recommend  those  programs  which 
they  believe  are  necessary  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  country.  The  security  of  this 
country  is  not  limited  only  by  its  physi- 
cal protection  but,  in  my  view,  it  compre- 
hends protecting  its  institutions  and  our 
free  system  of  Government. 

Anyone  who  has  been  in  the  military 
service,  whether  in  a  squad,  platoon,  com- 
pany, or  regiment,  knows  that  every 
commander  of  a  unit  seeks  all  the  ma- 
teriel and  arms  he  can  to  meet  any  con- 
tingency. I  have  no  doubt  that  this  re- 
sponsibility enters  into  the  thinking  and 
concern  of  military  leaders.  But  to  secure 
))alance,  there  are  several  things  to  be 
considered. 

One  consideration  is  the  resources  of 
our  country  and  this  demands  the 
amount  be  allocated  for  effective  and 
reasonable  purposes.  As  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  pointed  out  a  second  con- 
sideration involves  the  use  of  our  re- 
sources in  assistance  and  defense  of  other 
countries,  any  inquiry  as  to  the  efforts 
they  are  willing  to  make.  I  remember 
when  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  I 
attended  the  NATO  assembly  meeting, 
after  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Then,  the  representatives  of  other 
countries,  were  concerned,  and  the  meet- 
ing reflected  great  interest  in  the  defense 
of  Europe.  It  was  my  duty  to  file  a  report, 
and  on  examination,  and  as  a  result  of 
comments  from  military  leaders,  I  at 
least,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
there  had  been  any  balance  between  the 
NATO  forces  and  the  Soviet  forces,  the 
balance  had  been  upset  by  the  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia.  Yet  since  that  time, 
our  NATO  allies,  no  matter  how  much 
they  are  appealed  to,  have  not  increased 
their  contributions  necessary  for  the  ade- 
quate defense  of  their  own  countries. 

I  had  attempted  to  secure  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  the  cost  of  our 
total   contribution    to   the   security    of 
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Western  Europe.  I  secured  information 
from  the  Department  of  Defense,  which 
I  placed  in  my  report.  The  total  cost,  not 
merely  the  cost  of  the  troops  In  Europe, 
but  the  cost  of  the  6th  fleet  weapons, 
and  backup  costs,  was  $12  billion  an- 
nually. This  fact  demands  help  from  the 
other  coimtries. 

As  Senators  have  said,  we  must  relate 
our  defense  needs  to  our  foreign  policy 
commitments.  What  a  good  many  of  us 
have  tried  to  do  Is  to  Insist  that  the 
executive  branch  be  very  careful  about 
commitments.  We  do  not  want  it  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  a  commitment 
exists  to  send  troops  to  another  country, 
to  engage  in  war,  or  to  put  our  troops 
on  foreign  soil  in  a  position  where  we 
could  back  into  a  war— which  we  have 
done  in  Vietnam— xmless  a  joint  author- 
ity Is  given  by  the  Executive  and  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

We  ought  to  establish  what  our  com- 
mitments are,  and  their  relationship  to 
the  security  of  this  country.  Otherwise, 
we  may  be  engaged  in  military  spending, 
and  wars  in  areas  throughout  the  world. 
We  should  try  to  find  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  upon  the  control  of 
nuclear  arms.  We  hope  that  progress  can 
be  made.  Agreements  could  reduce  mate- 
rially the  demand  for  spending,  and  even 
more  important,  reduce  the  chance  of 
nuclear  war. 
Now  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  consider  a  sug- 
gestion from  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  have  a  bill  before 
us  involving  about  $20  billion.  It  involves 
expenditures  for  all  of  the  branches  of 
the  armed  services,  and  it  includes  many 
items  with  which  those  of  us  who  do  not 
serve  on  the  Armed  Services  CcMnmittee 
are  not  familiar. 

For  a  year  I  have  found  how  difficult 
it  is  to  learn  about  one  issue — anti-bal- 
listic-missUe  systems.  I  beUeve  it  would 
be  very  helpful  if  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi would  go  through  the  bill,  ex- 
plain the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  need 
and  relationship  of  the  weapons  systems, 
which  are  very  difficult  for  all  of  us,  and 
explain  the  reasons  supporting  the  vari- 
ous provisions  and  their  funding.  Give 
us  your  views  of  the  balance  of  the  bill 
of  which  the  Senator  spoke  so  well. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  know  there  is  a  need  in 
that  field  or  the  Senator  would  not  have 
brought  it  up.  I  will  do  my  best  to  fulfill 
that  need,  to  some  degree.  I  will  have 
to  arrange  a  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  hold 
the  floor  any  longer.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr  McCLELLAN  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning,  under 
controUed  conditions,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  military-industrial 
complex.  Having  forgotten  that  it  was 
under  controlled  conditions.  I  tried  to 


question  the  Senator  at  the  finish  of  his 
speech,  but  the  Chair,  properly,  si- 
lenced me.  However,  before  I  was  seated. 
I  stated  I  thought  the  Senator  had  made 
a  good  speech,  but  I  did  not  agree  with 
It.  I  should  like  to  correct  what  I  think 
may  be  a  wrong  impression. 

I  think  the  Senator  made  a  fine  speech, 
in  which  he  recommended  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  they  realize  that  we 
have  a  military-industrial  complex,  and 
we  should  be  proud  and  glad  we  have  it, 
and  he  made  some  very  interesting  sug- 
gestions. 

When  I  said  I  disagreed  with  it.  it  was 
only  as  to  a  point  or  two  in  his  thinking. 

His  use  of  the  famous  quotation  by 
General  Eisenhower  in  his  farewell 
speech  on  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex was  put  in  the  Record  without  what 
I  think  is  an  equally  impMjrtant  part,  in 
which  President  Eisenhower  said : 


We  now  Btand  ID  years  past  the  midpoint 
of  a  century  that  has  witnessed  four  major 
wars  among  great  nations.  Three  of  these 
Involved  our  own  country.  Despite  these 
holocausts  America  is  today  the  strongest, 
the  most  Influential  and  most  productive 
nation  In  the  world.  Understandably  proud 
of  thU  preeminence,  we  yet  realize  that 
America's  leadership  and  prestige  depend,  not 
merely  upon  our  unmatched  material  prog- 
ress, riches,  and  military  strength,  but  on 
how  we  use  our  power  In  the  Interests  of 
world  peace  and  human  betterment. 

I  merely  wanted  to  get  that  point  in 
the  Record,  together  with  one  other  that 
the  Senator  made.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  him.  and  I  recognize  why  he 
made  it.  If  I  did  not  serve  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  would  feel  myself 
somewhat  in  agreement  with  him.  He 
comments  in  one  sentence : 

But  nowhere  Is  this  weakness  more  glaring 
than  in  defense  matters. 

I  take  personal  offense  at  that,  becatise 
I  have  served  on  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  many,  many  years,  and  I  have 
never  served  on  a  committee  that  is  so 
thorough  and  so  constant  in  Its  investi- 
gations as  is  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, vmder  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  . 

The  Senator  went  further,  and  this  is 
one  other  point  I  disagreed  with,  but  it 
does  not  mean  I  disagree  with  the  entire 
speech  at  all.  He  said: 

I  submit  that  under  the  present  conditions 
It  Is  a  simple  physical  ImpoesiblUty  for  the 
two  armed  services  committees  and  the  two 
military  subcommittees  of  the  appropriations 
committees  to  effectively  review  and  evaluate 
the  policy  and  budgetary  request  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

I  wanted  to  make  a  statement  on  my 
own  behalf  that  this  is  not  so;  that  I 
think  the  two  committees  and  the  two 
subcommittees  involved  do  an  excellent 

job. 

I  also  wanted  my  verification  on  the 
record  that  the  suggestion  which  he 
made  to  return  to  a  Truman  type  of  com- 
mittee that  we  knew  back  in  World  War 
II  is  a  good  one,  whether  it  means  expan- 
sion of  the  present  committees  or  setting 
up  a  new  one. 

I  wanted  merely  to  correct  the  record. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  yielding  to  me. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr  .  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFT)  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  several  days,  the  Senate  has 
been  deeply  concerned  about  waste  in  the 
defense  budget.  This  concern  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  number  of  amend- 
ments Introduced  relating  to  the  role  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  in  audit- 
ing defense  contracts. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  is  dedicated 
to  efficient  and  effective  government. 
And  so  is  the  Committee  on  Goyemment 
Operations.  '^' 

The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations is  concerned  about  any  waste, 
excess  spending,  or  inefficient  practices  in 
the  Federal  Government,  wherever  they 
exist.  In  particular,  it  is  especially  con- 
cerned that  the  agency  established  and 
charged  with  monitoring  Federal  spend- 
ing— GAO — be  properly  constituted  and 
staffed  for  this  critical  task. 

As  was  repeatedly  noted  during  last 
week's  debate,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  has  legislative  over- 
sight over  the  operations  and  activities 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office.  The 
following  excerpts  from  Senate  rule  XXV 
makes  this  very  clear: 

(]){!)  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions ...  to  which  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
following  subjects : 

( A )  Budget  and  accounting  measures,  other 
than  appropriations. 

(B)  Reorganizations  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Gkjvernment. 

(2)    Such  committee  shall  have  the  duty 

of— 

(A)  receiving  antJ  examining  reports  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
and  of  submitting  such  recommendations  to 
the  Senate  as  It  deems  necessary  or  desirable 
in  connection  with  the  subject  matter  of 
such  reports: 

(B)  studying  the  operation  of  Government 
activities  at  all  levels  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining its  economy  and  efficiency. 


Commenting  on  proposals  to  expand 
the  concept  and  functions  of  the  (jeneral 
Accounting  Office,  the  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Senator  John  Sten- 
nis, placed  in  the  Record  of  August  7, 
1969.  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Elmer 
B.  Staats,  the  ComptroUer  General, 
which  stated  in  part: 

Before  legislation  of  this  type  Is  enacted, 
it  would  be  our  recommendation  that  the 
most  careful  consideration  be  given  to  It  by 
the  Congress.  The  type  of  reviews  made  by 
this  office  and  the  needs  of  the  Interested 
committees  of  the  Congress  need  further 
development  and  exploration. 

This  assessment  should  begin  with  the 
committee  that  has  statutory  responsi- 
bility for  the  activities  of  the  (General 
Accounting  Office. 

I  have  been  authorized  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  Senator  John  McClellan,  to 
say  that  the  committee  plans  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice to  determine  its  capacity  to  meet  its 
current — and  proposed— obligations  and 
responsibilities. 
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The  hearings  would  be  a  general 
assessment  ol  the  GAO,  Its  statutory  au- 
thority, budget  and  staff.  We  would  also 
seek  to  determine  In  what  additional 
ways  the  GAO  could  better  fulflll  Its 
obligations  t^  the  legislative  branch.  I 
would  also  like  to  note  that  these  pro- 
posed hearinfes  have  the  full  endorse- 
ment and  support  of  Senator  Karl 
MuNDT,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee.  Tlie  committee  hopes  to  hear 
testimony  frdrn  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, from  intierested  Senators,  from  the 
Department  df  Defense,  and  others.  We 
would  welcome  any  bills  that  would  assist 
*hf  GAO  in  carrying  out  its  responsibil- 
ities in  auditing  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  commit- 
tee could  then  report  out  legislation  that 
would  be  responsive  to  the  pressing  prob- 
lem of  monitoring,  assessing  and  con- 
trolling— to  the  fullest  possible  extent — 
the  massive  expenditures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  as  well  as  all  Federal 


agencjes. 

I  ,tiuink  the 
yielding  me 
statement. 


the 


YOUNG 

AND 


PEOFLE 


distinguished  Senator  for 
opportunity  to  make  this 


.  ORGANIZED  CRIME, 
CiUMINAL  JUSTICE 


Mr.  McCLEJJLAN.  Mr.  President,  too 
often  those  ojf   us   who  are  concerned 
about    the    atininistration    of    criminal 
justice  tend  tolanalyze  the  problems  that 
face  us  in  teifns  of  categories  without 
seeing  inner  Relationships.  We  express 
our  concern  about  street  crime  and  at- 
tempt to  respind  to  the  rape,  robbery, 
and  murder  that  occur  in  our  streets.  We 
express    our    <ioncem    about    organized 
crime  and  attempt  to   respond  to   the 
depredations  of  criminal  syndicates.  It 
was  In  this  context,  therefore,   that  I 
found  the  testimony  of  Prof.  Donald  R. 
Cressey.  of  thd  University  of  California 
at  Santa  Barbara,  before  the  House  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Crime,  on  August  5, 
all  that  much  more  enlightening.  A  stu- 
dent of  Sutherland,  whose  "White  Col- 
lar Crime"  diq  so  much  to  destroy  the 
myth  that  poverty  is  a  cause  of  crime. 
Professor  Cresaey  is  a  nationally  recog- 
nized  authority  in  criminology,   whose 
most  recent  stiidies  have  been  conducted 
in  the  area  of  [organized  crime.  Profes- 
sor Cresseys  testimony  shows  clearly  the 
relationship  between  our  Nation's  fail- 
ure to  respond  to  the  challenge  of  or- 
ganized crime  and  the  increasing  vio- 
lence of  our  inner  city  youth.  In  showing 
this  connectioi>,   he   demonstrates   how 
ck  on  organized  crime  is 
ed  effort  to  respond  to 
ets. 

I  submit  that  a  society 
ng  to  book  the  overlords 
Jra  is  a  society  which  can- 
aegiance  of  the  young  to 
the  traditional  \  standards  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility. I  commend.  Professor  Cres- 
sey's  statement  jto  each  of  my  colleagues, 
and  I  ask  uijanlmous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. I 

There  being  ho  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordeied  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows; 


essential  an  att 
in  any  concert 
crime  in  the  str 
Mr.  President 
that  caiuiot  br| 
of  La  Cosa  Nost 
not  hold  the 


Organized  Ckimb  and  Innss-Cttt  Yooth 
(Testimony  by  Prof.  Donald  R.  Cressey  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  Hovise  of 
Bepresentmtlves,    Congress   of   the   United 
States,  August  6,  19«9) 
American  criminals  have  managed  to  put 
together  an  organization  which  Is  at  once  a 
nationwide   Illicit   cartel   and   a  nationwide 
confederation.  This  organization  Is  dedicated 
to  amassing  millions  of  dollars  by  means  of 
extortion,  and  from  usixry,  the  Illicit  sale  of 
lottery  tickets,  chances  on  the  outcome  of 
horse  races  and  athletic  events,  narcotics,  and 
untaxed  liquor.  Its  presence  In  our  society  is 
morally    reprehensible    because    any    citizen 
purchasing   ilUclt   goods   and   services   from 
organized  criminals  contributes  to  a  culture 
of  fraud,  corruption,  violence,  and  murder. 
But  the  real  danger  of  organized  crime  arises 
because    the    tremendous    profits    obtained 
from  the  sale  of  Illicit  g^oods  and  services  are 
being  Invested  in  legitimate  businesses  and 
in  the  political   process.   The   game   is  mo- 
nopoly, both  the  economic  sphere  and  the  po- 
litical sphere. 

Although  organized  crime  touches  every 
American,  the  direct  victims  are  the  citizens 
living  In  the  deteriorated  areas  of  our  large 
cities.  The  economic  base  of  organized 
crime's  multi-blUlon  investments  In  legiti- 
mate business  and  in  politics  is  the  precious 
money  of  the  urban  poor.  The  war  on  pwverty 
has  not  been  a  smashing  success  at  least  in 
part  because  Government  money  poured  into 
ghettos  goes  Immediately  from  the  pockets 
of  the  poor  to  the  pockets  of  organized  crimi- 
nals. Prom  there,  the  money  goes  to  nullifi- 
cation of  the  very  economic  and  political 
processes  which  make  the  war  on  poverty 
possible  in  the  first  place. 

Numliers  lotteries  and  bookmaklng  busi- 
nesses thrive  on  the  dollars  of  imskllled  Ne- 
groes and  other  Inner-clty  residents,  not  on 
bets  placed  by  the  rich,  the  educated,  the 
well-housed,  the  well-employed.  Similarly, 
the  American  drug  addict  is  likely  to  be 
poorly  educated  and  unskilled,  a  resident  of  a 
central-city  area,  and  a  member  of  a  dis- 
advantaged ethnic  minority  group.  And  it  is 
the  factory  worker,  the  marginal  business- 
man, and  the  urban  welfare  recipient,  not 
the  suburbanite,  who  frequently  Is  so  desper- 
ate for  a  loan  that  he  seeks  out  a  loanshark. 
A  membership  group  variously  known  as 
"Cosa  Nostra,"  "The  Mafia."  and  "The 
Syndicate"  is  the  core  of  the  organized  crime 
group  that  is  feeding  on  the  urban  poor. 
The  structure  and  operations  of  this  or- 
ganization need  not  be  described  here.  They 
were  sketched  out  by  the  McClellan  Com- 
mittee in  1963 '  and  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  m  1967.'  Three  recent 
books,  including  my  own,  fill  in  some  of  the 
details.' 

Cosa  Nostra  is  a  membership  organization. 
About  5,000  men  who  have  been  admitted 
to  membership  now  view  themselves  as  mem- 
bers and  take  special  cognizance  of  other 
members.  But  not  all  the  persons  making  a 
living  from  organized  crime  are  members  of 
Cosa  Nostra.  For  example,  very  few  of  the 
public  officials  corrupted  by  Cosa  Nostra  are 
members.  Each  of  the  twenty-four  Cosa 
Nostra  •families"  In  the  United  States  has 
at  least  one  position  for  a  "corrupter,"  a  man 
whose  job  It  is  to  secure  Immunity  of  "family" 
members  from  the  law-enforcement  process. 
For  each  "corrupter"  position  of  this  kind, 
there  is  at  least  one  "corruptee" — the  person 
receiving  the  bribe,  the  payoff,  the  contribu- 
tion, or  the  "favor"  the  corrupter  has  to  offer. 
While  the  corruptee  usually  is  not  a  Cosa 
Nostra  member,  the  services  he  performs  are 
essential  to  the  continuing  operations  of  Cosa 
Nostra.  Accordingly,  he  Is  part  of  organized 
crime  even  If  he  Is  excluded  from  member- 
ship in  the  core  organization. 
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Similarly,  the  persons  occupying  the  low- 
est levels  of  the  division  of  labor  constitut- 
ing organized  crime  ordinarily  are  not  Cosa 
Nostra  members.  These  are  the  "street  men ' 
Involved  in  the  retailing  of  Cosa  Nostra's 
Illicit  goods  and  services,  such  as  narcotics 
and  bet-taking.  They  also  fill  the  organiza- 
tion's needs  for  personnel  to  provide  low- 
level  services  such  as  driving  trucks  and  cars, 
delivering  messages,  running  errands,  pick- 
ing up  Illegal  betting  slips,  and  answering 
the  thousands  of  telephones  utilized  by  book- 
makers. In  the  ghetto  areas  of  large  cities, 
much  of  the  street  work  is  done  by  Negroes. 
These  street-level  workers  are  employed  by 
Cosa  Nostra  in  much  the  way  corruptees  are 
employed  by  Cosa  Nostra.  That  Is,  they  may 
be  part-time  employees  paid  on  a  piece-work 
basis,  or  full-time  salaried  employees,  or  com- 
mission agents. 

Commission  agents  are  the  most  affluent 
street-level  organized  criminals.  Some  of 
them  solicit  bets  for  centrally  located  book- 
makers who  have  title  to  a  neighborhood. 
Others  sell  Illegal  lottery  tickets.  Still  others 
are  considered  the  "owners"  or  "bankers"  of 
Illegal  numbers  lotteries.  These  last  men  are 
likely  to  be  called  "Independents"  because 
they  are  not  members  of  Cosa  Nostra.  But 
they  are  not  independent.  Each  of  them  must 
give  a  percentage  of  his  gross  to  a  Cosa  Nostra 
member  for  the  privilege  of  doing  business 
In  his  territory. 

The  street-level  commission  agents  work- 
ing m  black  ghettos  ordinarily  are  black  men. 
All  of  them — and  especially  the  "independ- 
ent" nimibers  bankers  have  high  status  In 
their  neighborhoods.  They  are  the  "hustlers  ' 
with  the  ready  bank  roll,  the  CadUlac,  the 
Omega  watch,  the  $65  alligator  shoes,  and 
other  symbols  of  affluence.  Despite  the  fact 
that  discriminatory  practices  prevent  black 
commission  agents  from  moving  up  into  the 
echelons  of  Cosa  Nostra,  where  the  real 
money  is,  these  organized  criminals  are  the 
idols  of  yoimg  ghetto  residents.  They  are  men 
who  have  made  It. 

The  Natloinal  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  noted  that  poverty,  violence, 
and  organized  crime  activities  combine  to 
produce  great  cynicism  about  the  Idea  that 
success  is  to  be  achieved  by  legitimate  means. 
The  Commission  succinctly  stated  what 
many  other  persons  and  agencies  have  ob- 
served: 

"With  the  father  absent  and  the  mother 
working,  many  ghetto  children  spend  the 
bulk  of  their  time  on  the  streets — the  streets 
of  a  crime-ridden,  violence-prone  and  pov- 
erty-stricken world.  The  Image  of  success  in 
this  world  Is  not  that  of  the  "soUd  citizen." 
the  responsible  husband  and  father,  but  rath- 
er that  of  the  "hustler"  who  takes  care  of 
himself  by  exploiting  others.  The  dope  sell- 
ers and  the  numbers  runners  are  the  "suc- 
cessful" men  because  their  earnings  far  out- 
strip those  men  who  try  to  climb  the  eco- 
nomic ladder  in  honest  ways. 

"Toung  people  in  the  ghetto  are  acutely 
conscious  of  a  system  which  appears  to  offer 
rewards  to  those  who  illegally  exploit  others. 
and  failure  to  those  who  struggle  under  tra- 
ditional responsibilities.  Under  these  clrcum- 
strate  to  the  people,  and  especially  to  the 
'hustle'  as  a  way  of  life,  disclaiming  both 
work  and  marriage  in  favw  of  casual  and 
temporary  liaisons.  This  pattern  reinforces 
itself  from  one  generation  to  the  next,  cre- 
ating a  'culture  of  poverty'  and  an  Ingrained 
cynicism  about  society  and  its  Institu- 
tions." * 

So  far  as  urban  ghettos  are  concerned, 
Cosa  Nostra  is  comi>arabIe  to  an  Invading 
army.  Its  troops  have  conquered  territory 
and  now  these  troops,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  local  Quislings  who  serve  them,  have 
made  a  certain  peace  with  the  residents,  in- 
cluding law-enforcement  agents.  The  alli- 
ances of  organized  criminals  operating  in 
Inner-clty  areas  contribute  to  more  general 
crime  and  delinquency  rates  In  three  Inter- 
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related  ways.   First,  by  their  opulence   the 
persons  engaged  in  organized  crime  demon- 
young,  that  crime  does  pay.  Second,  by  their 
strate  to  the  people,  and  especially  to  the 
very   presence,   organized   criminals  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  a  rich  vein  of  cor- 
ruption   In    pcriltlcal    and    law-enforcement 
organizations,  making  It  difficult  for  parents 
and  others  to  convince  children  that  people 
get  ahead  In  the  world  by  good,  hard,  honest 
labor  In  service  of  family,  country,  man,  and 
God.  Third,  the  presence  of  organized  crime 
in  a  neighborhood  lowers  the  status  of  the 
people  in  the  district,  just  as  do  conditions 
of  squalor,  with  the  result  that  antl-crlminal 
admonitions     lose     their     effectiveness — the 
people  have  less  to  lose  If  convicted  of  crime. 
Attraction.  If  an  organization  is  to  survive. 
It  must  have  an  institutional  process  for  re- 
cruiting new  members  and  Inculcating  them 
with  organizational  values  and  ways  of  be- 
having. But  the  most  successful  recruitment 
processes  are  those  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
recruiting  techniques   at  all.  These  are   the 
process     by     which     membership     becomes 
highly  desirable  because  of  the  rewards  and 
benefits  prospective  members  believe  it  con- 
fers on  them.  These,  also,  are  the  processes 
which  enable  Inner-city  youth  to  find  niches 
in  the  world  of  crime. 

Some  boys  grow  up  knowing  that  It  is  a 
"good  thing"  to  be  a  banker,  to  belong  to  a 
certain  club,  to  attend  a  certain  university. 
They  know  these  are  "good  things"  because 
men  they  emulate  have  done  them.  Other 
boys — those  in  the  central  areas  of  our  large 
cities — grow  up  knowing  that  it  Is  a  "good 
thing"  to  be  a  street-level  organized  crimi- 
nal, to  have  the  respect  of  established  orga- 
nized criminals,  and  to  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  skills  and  attitudes 
necessary  to  bookmaklng  or  numbers  seUlng. 
Still  other  slum  boys  grow  up  knowing  that 
If  they  have  the  right  qualifications  and  con- 
nections they  might  be  admitted  to  member- 
ship m  Cosa  Nostra  Itself,  thus  becoming  eli- 
gible for  a  share  of  the  billions  of  dollars  Cosa 
Nostra  makes  annually  from  the  illegal  bets 
placed  with  the  street-level  workers  who  are 
employed  by  Cosa  Nostra. 

Most  slum  boys  grow  up  in  social  situations 
In  which  the  desire  for  participation  In  orga- 
nized crime  comes  naturally  and  painlessly. 
Raymond  V.  Martin,  formerly  Assistant  Chief 
of  Brooklyn  South  Detectives,  has  reported 
that  m  some  Brooklyn  neighborhoods,  boys 
grow  up  under  two  "flags."  ^  One  Is  the  flag 
of  the  United  States,  symbolizing  middle- 
class  Institutions,  tradition,  and  culture.  The 
other  Is  the  flag  of  organized  crime,  symboliz- 
ing criminal  society.  Stated  In  more  general 
terms,  the  principle  is  this:  Persons  growing 
up  in  some  geographic  and  social  areas  have 
a  better  chance  than  do  others  to  come  into 
contact  with  norms  and  values  which  support 
legitimate  activities,  in  contrast  to  criminal 
activities,  while  in  other  areas  the  reverse  is 
true.  In  many  areas,  alternative  educational 
processes  are  In  operation,  so  that  a  child  may 
be  educated  fn  either  conventional  or  crim- 
inal means  of  achieving  success.  In  Inner  city 
areas,  organized  criminals  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively provide  youngsters  with  criminal- 
istic norms,  values,  and  ways  of  behaving. 

Boys  growing  up  In  areas  where  the  "syndi- 
cate flag"  is  flying  learn  that  success  comes 
to  "real  men,"  to  "stand-up  guys"  whf>  violate 
the  law  with  Impunity.  Accordingly,  they 
train  themselves  in  skills  and  attitudes  which 
they  believe  will  be  as  valuable  to  their  suc- 
cess as  they  have  been  In  the  careers  of  the 
men  they  admire.  A  recent  study  by  Irving 
Spergel  suggests  that  these  Include,  espe- 
cially, personal  values  about  silence,  honor, 
and  loyalty — values  which  make  the  boys 
controllable  by  the  adult  criminals  about 
whom  they  are  silent,  to  whom  they  behave 
honorably,  and  bo  whom  they  are  loyal.* 
Spergel   studied   Juvenile   delinquents   In 
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three  different  neighborhoods  of  Chicago. 
One  of  them  was  given  the  ficticious  name 
"RacketvlUe"  because  organlzed-crlme  activi- 
ties flourish  there.  In  this  neighborhood,  like 
many  other  American  slum  neighborhoods, 
organized  criminal  activities  such  as  lot- 
teries, bookmaklng,  and  usury  employ  a  siz- 
able proportion  of  the  population.  Some  de- 
linquents were  observed  participating  In 
lottery  operations,  primarily  through  family 
connections.  For  example,  one  boy  drove  his 
uncle's  Cadillac  to  pick  up  the  receipts  from 
a  numbers  writer.  Another  boy  was  elated 
when  a  man  he  said  was  "big"  In  the  num- 
bers asked  him  to  perform  a  minor  errand. 
He  said  thU  might  be  a  "break"  for  him.  that 
this  "big  shot"  might  give  him  a  Job  paying 
"a  couple  hundred  dollars  a  week  for  hardly 
doing  nothing."  that  he  would  be  able  to 
get  up  late  In  the  morning,  have  girls,  and  go 
to  night  clubs. 

The  boys  viewed  minor  organlzed-crlme 
work  assignment  as  opportunities  to  do  small 
favors  for  the  racketeers,  thus  demonstrating 
vrilllngness  and  trustworthiness.  Usurers 
were  viewed  as  respectable  businessmen  by 
the  boys,  who  emulated  them.  The  boys 
themselves  participated  In  money-lending, 
and  during  the  course  of  the  study  two  boys 
were  arrested  for  systematic  loansharklng 
while  still  attending  school. 

Spergel  concluded,  however,  that  It  Is  more 
Important  for  an  organlzed-crlme  aspirant 
to  display  evidence  that  he  is  a  "stand-up 
guy"  than  to  learn  specific  criminal  skills. 
A  "stand-up  guy"  shows  courage  and  "heart." 
He  does  not  whine  or  complain  In  the  face 
of  adversity.  Including  arrest.  Interrogation 
and  punishment.  He  has  learned  to  rate  crim- 
inals higher  than  noncrlmlnals. 

Racketeers  placed  a  premium  on  smooth 
and  unobtrusive  operation  of  their  employees. 
The  undisciplined,  trouble-making  young 
"punk"  was  not  acceptable.  The  primary  con- 
dition for  admission  to  the  racket  organiza- 
tion was  not  necessarily  involvement  in  de- 
linquent acts  but  training  in  attitudes  and 
beliefs  which  would  facilitate  the  smooth 
operation  of  the  criminal  organization.  Prior 
development  of  specific  skills  and  experiences 
seemed  less  necessary  than  the  learning  of  an 
underlying  illegitimate  orientation  or  point 
of  view  conducive  to  the  development  of  or- 
ganized crime.' 

The  following  transcript  of  a  bugged  con- 
versation between  a  New  Tork  Cosa  Nostra 
soldier  and  his  captain  indicates  that  this 
"underlying  illegitimate  orientation"  Is 
sought  In  neighborhoods  other  than  Racket- 
vlUe. The  speaker  Is  praising  the  qualities  of 
his  captain's  regime  by  telling  him  hU  mem- 
bers have  the  desired  criminalistic  attitudes. 
They  are  "stand-up  kids."  The  conversation 
refers  to  an  FBI  investigation: 

"They  are  telling  them  everything.  Who's 
Cosa  Nostra.  What's  the  picture  here.  Who 
the  bosses  are.  Who's  the  bosses?  These  are 
kids  that  don't  know  nothing.  They  are 
schooUng  them.  They  are  telling  them  up  and 
down  the  line  what  everything  is  here.  They 
are  actually  exposing  the  whole  .  .  .  thing  to 
innocent  kids.  (Inaudible.)  Innocent  kids. 
Exposing  the  whole  thing.  "He's  a  captain." 
(Inaudible.)  And  so  forth,  I  said.  Good.  Your 
kids,  now,  you  know,  are  stand-up  kids.  .  .  . 
They  are  going  to  tell  them  not  a  word." » 

Spergel  asked  the  delinquents  in  his  study, 
"What  Is  the  occupaUon  of  the  adult  In  your 
neighborhood  whom  you  most  want  to  be 
like  ten  years  from  now?"  RacketvlUe  boys 
did  not  name  bankers,  or  policemen,  or  Con- 
gressmen, or  teachers,  or  businessmen,  or 
skilled  workers.  Eight  out  of  ten  responded  to 
the  question  by  naming  some  aspect  of  orga- 
nized crime.  Similarly,  RacketvUle  deUn- 
quents  believed  that  the  most  important 
quaUty  In  "getUng  ahead"  Is  "connections," 
not  ablUty,  or  good  luck,  or  education. 

There  Is  an  Important  lesson  here  for  ad- 
ministrators of  programs  designed  to  en- 
courage inner-clty  youth  to  remain  in  school 


and  "get  a  good  education"  so  they  can  con- 
tribute to  their  own  welfare  and  the  welfare 
of  the  nation.  This  message  is  not  getting 
across  It  does  not  fit  the  reality  of  dally 
street  experiences  In  ghettos.  By  watching  the 
part  of  organized  crime  available  for  them 
to  see— the  street  operations— Inner-clty  boys 
learn  that  men  who  Uke  the  illegitimate 
route  to  success  fare  better  than  those  taking 
the  legitimate  route.  The  same  experiences 
also  convince  them  that  it  Is  who  you  know, 
not  what  you  know,  that  counts.  Seven  out 
of  ten  of  Spergels  delinquents  chose  edu- 
cation as  the  least  Important  factor  in 
achieving  success,  perhaps  Indicating  a  be- 
lief that  "education  "  and  "connections  '  are 
antithetical. 

Slum  bovs  who  think  this  way   are   fac- 
tually incorrect,  even  with  reference  to  or- 
ganlzed   crime.   The   orientation   sought   by 
inner-clty  boys— the  attitudes  of  the  "stand- 
up  guy"  helps  prepare  them  for  street  crime 
like   burglary   and   robbery,   and   for   street- 
level   Involvement   in   organized  crime.   But 
positions  of   leadership   In   organized   crime, 
like   positions   of   leadership    everywhere    in 
this  day  and  age,  increasingly  require  skills 
learned  In  colleges  and  universities,  not  on 
the    streets.    Moreover,    being    a    "stand-up 
guy"  might  get  a  boy  a  position  as  a  book- 
maker or  a  rumbera  seller  If  he  has  good  con- 
nections, but  to  become  a  Cosa  Nostra  mem- 
ber he  must  have  better  connections  than 
this   And  If  he  Is  to  advance  in  Cosa  Nostra 
he  now  must  have  the  skills  of  a  purchasing 
agent,  an  accountant,   a  lawyer,  an  execu- 
tive. Spergel  found.  In  fact,  that  significant 
upper-echelon    opportunities    in    organized 
crime  were  not  open  even  to  the  youth  of 
RacketvlUe.  Some  delinquents,  he  says,  even- 
tually   became    racketeers    "without    neces- 
sarily starting  at  the  bottom."  • 

Occasionally,  even  honest  government  offi- 
cials Inadvertently  contribute  to  the  glory  of 
organized   criminals   and,   thus,   to   a   more 
general  Illegitimate  orientation  among  slum 
youth.  For  example.  In  the  summer  of  1966 
the  director  of  New  York  City's  Youth  Board 
asked  two  Cosa  Nostra  soldiers,  Albert  and 
Lawrence  Gallo,  to  help  halt  racial  violence 
in  the  East  New  York  section  of  Brooklyn. 
The  impUcatlon,  probably  correct,  was  that 
Cosa  Nostra  men  could  keep  order  where  the 
police  and  social  workers  could  not.  But  an- 
other Implication,  also  correct,  was  that  boys 
who  want  to  be  neighborhood  leaders  should 
go  into  organized  crime.   John  J.   Cassesse. 
President  of  the  New  York  Patrolmen's  Be- 
nevolent  Association,   commented    that   the 
use  ol  the  two  organized  criminals  by  city 
officials  both  sapped  the  morale  of  the  police 
force  and  made  "tin  gods  '  of  the  organized 
criminals  involved : 

"I  can  Just  see  what  will  happen.  Its  this 
way.  When  a  police  officer  goes  up  to  some 
Juveniles  who  have  been  misbehaving  and 
tells  them  to  quiet  down  and  move  along, 
what  win  they  say  to  him?  "You're  not  the 
boss  around  here.  Mr.  Gallo  Is."  When  you 
single  people  like  that  out,  you  make  them 
tin  gods  m  the  neighborhood — people  known 
for  their  habitual  lawlessness." '» 

Corruption.  The  problem  of  organized 
crime  is  clearly  a  problem  of  political  cor- 
ruption. The  American  Bar  Association's  re- 
port on  organized  crime  concluded,  "The 
largest  single  factor  in  the  breakdown  of  law 
enforcement  dealing  with  organized  crime  is 
the  corruption  and  connivance  of  many 
pubUc  officials.""  Similarly,  at  a  1967  con- 
ference of  law-enforcement  officials,  the  then 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  Earl  War- 
ren, stated  that  It  could  be  taken  as  a  "rule 
of  thumb"  that  corruption  Is  the  basis  of 
organized  crime."  And  the  Presidents  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adm«ls- 
tratlon  of  Justice  made  the  same  observa- 
tion: "AU  available  date  Indicate  that  or- 
ganized crime  fiourlshes  only  where  it  has 
corrupted  local  officials." '» 

The  political  objective  of  Cosa  Nostra  is 
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first  set  of  Interests  Is  reflected  when  we 
pass  laws  and  ordinances  against  organized 
crime  activities.  The  second  set  becomes 
manifest  when  we  argue  that  any  policy 
which  does  not  tolerate  organized  crime  ac- 
tivities— despite  what  the  law  says — Is  bad 
for  business,  especially  for  the  "convention 
business."  Just  as  inner-clty  residents  buy 
organized  crimes  services  because  they  hope 
to  "get  rich  quick,"  more  affluent  business- 
men demand  these  services  because  they 
hope  they  will  help  business. 

Bu,  the  "respectable"  persons  who,  in  effect, 
argue  that  organized  crime  Is  not  "all  bad" 
do  not  want  organized  crime  In  their  areas 
of  residence  or  even  in  their  business  areas. 
Their  solution  Is  to  pressure  the  police  and 
other  officials  to  Insure  that  organized  crime 
activities  take  place  in  neighborhoods  popu- 
lated by  the  powerless.  This  means  that  po- 
litical corruption — at  least  the  corruption  of 
Indifference — In  large  American  cities  drives 
organized  crime  into  ghettos,  especially  black 
ghettos. 

The  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr., 
was  keenly  aware  of  this  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  city  management.  Because  the  tend- 
ency to  let  organized  crime  flourish  in  ghet- 
tos Is  so  pervasive,  he  called  organized  crime 
"permissive  crime": 

"Permissive  crime  in  ghettos  Is  the  night- 
mare of  the  slum  family.  Permissive  crime 
Is  the  name  for  organized  crime  that  flour- 
ishes m  the  ghettos — designed,  directed,  and 
cultivated  by  the  white  national  crime  syndi- 
cates operating  numbers,  narcotics,  and  pros- 
titution rackets  freely  In  the  protected  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  ghettos.  Because  no  one,  includ- 
ing the  police,  cares  particularly  about  ghet- 
to crime,  it  pervades  every  area  of  life." " 
The  principle  noted  by  Dr.  King  has  not 
changed  much  since  1912 — over  a  half  cen- 
tury ago — when  the  Chicago  chief  of  police 
warned  prostitutes  that  so  long  as  they  con- 
fined their  residence  to  districts  west  of  Wa- 
bash Avenue  and  east  of  Wentworth  Avenue, 
they  would  not  be  disturbed.  At  that  time 
this  area  contained  the  largest  concen- 
tration of  Negroes  in  the  city. 

Neither  has  the  principle  changed  much 
since  1922.  when  a  Chicago  Commission  on 
Race  Relations  published  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"That  many  Negroes  live  near  vice  dis- 
tricts la  not  due  to  their  choice,  nor  to 
low  moral  standards,  but  to  three  causes: 
( 1 )  Negroes  are  unwelcome  In  desirable  white 
residence  locaUties;  (2)  small  incomes  com- 
pel them  to  live  In  the  least  expensive  places 
regardless  of  surroundings:  while  premises 
rented  for  immoral  purposes  bring  notorious- 
ly high  rentals,  they  make  the  neighborhood 
undesirable  and  the  rent  of  other  living  quar- 
ters there  abnormally  low;  and  (3)  Negroes 
lack  sufficient  Influence  and  power  to  pro- 
test effectively  against  the  encroachments  of 
vice."  '• 

The  practice  of  keeping  vice  out  of  affluent 
areas  but  tolerating  it  in  less  affluent  areas  is. 
together  with  the  corruption  that  supports 
the  practice,  a  great  contributor  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  delinquency  and  crime  characteriz- 
ing our  inner-city  areas.  Because  we  drive 
organized  crime  into  the  slums,  the  residents 
of  these  areas — even  the  respectable  resi- 
dents— know  better  than  do  most  members 
of  the  middle  classes  and  the  upper  classes 
the  details  of  any  graft  or  dishonesty  in  their 
city's  politics.  The  American  culture  they  see 
Is  a  culture  of  competition,  corruption,  de- 
ceit, graft,  delinquency,  crime,  and  Immoral- 
ity. They  are  practically  nothing  of  the  cul- 
ture of  cooperation,  decency,  beauty,  and 
law-abidingness  in  which  some  Americans  are 
immersed  from  Infancy,  and  In  which  middle- 
class  people  are  now  teUlng  them  to  par- 
ticipate. Thus,  they  come  into  InUmate  and 
frequent  contact  with  a  rather  lawless  neigh- 
borhood and  the  rather  lawless  public  cul- 
ture of  America. 

At  the  same  time,  anti-delinquency  and 
anti-criminal  influences  are  few  in  the  pov- 


erty pockets  of  America.  Ghetto  dwellers  are 
Isolated  from  the  predominantly  law-abiding 
culture  (so  far  as  street  crime  Is  concerned) 
of  the  American  middle-class  population. 
Moreover,  In  Inner-city  areas,  organized  op- 
p>osltlon  to  delinquency  and  crime  Is  weak. 
Because  the  iX)pulatlon  Is  poor,  mobile,  and 
heterogeneous,  it  Is  unable  to  act  with  con- 
cert in  dealing  with  its  own  problems. 
Schools,  businesses,  social  work  agencies,  and 
even  churches  are  administered  by  people 
who  reside  elsewhere.  Accordingly,  these 
agencies  are  for  the  most  part  simply  formal 
and  external  appendages  to  the  life  of  the 
neighborhood.  "Society"  and  "community" 
are  meaningless,  except  as  they  refer  to  ethnic 
identity,  and  even  "neighborhood"  Is  Ukely 
to  refer  to  delinquent  or  criminal  "turf"  of 
some  kind.  Under  such  conditions  the  proc- 
esses of  arrest,  conviction,  and  incarceration 
are  not  likely  to  stimulate  reactions  of  guilt 
and  shame  in  their  recipients.  When  there 
is  not  much  to  lose,  not  much  can  be  lost. 

In  our  society,  no  one  should  live  in  pov- 
erty. But  the  "poverty  problem"  and  the  "de- 
linquency problem"'  are  not  identical.  In  fact, 
many  persons  residing  in  areas  of  low  income 
or  poverty  are  not  delinquents  or  criminals. 
Some  persons  live  under  the  same  conditions 
of  housing  and  low  income  as  do  the  delin- 
quents and  criminals  of  inner-clty  areas,  yei 
do  not  get  into  serious  trouble  with  the  law. 
Either  they  are  somehow  Isolated  from  be- 
havior patterns  favorable  to  delinquency- 
including  those  patterns  inexorably  accom- 
panying organized  crime  acUvlUes — or  they 
are  in  contact  with  antl-crlmlnal  Influences 
which  somehow  offset  those  favorable  to  de- 
linquency. We  can  reduce  the  incidence  of 
inner-clty  delinquency  by  eradlcaUng  the 
kind  of  behavior  pattern  diffused  by  orga- 
nized criminals.  We  can  reduce  the  incidence 
even  further  by  discovering  and  then  maxi- 
mizing those  anu-crlminal  behavior  patterns 
that  somehow  keep  many  inner-clty  children 
out  of  trouble,  even  in  organized  crime  areas. 
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THE  USE  OP  TITLE  H  OF  THE  OMNI- 
BUS CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
quite  some  time  I  have  been  concerned 
that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  a  large 
number  of  untenable  decisions  has  been 
seriously  weakening  the  Government's 
abUity  to  combat  the  growing  menace  of 
crime  in  the  United  States.  While  we  re- 
spect and  fully  support  our  courts  and 
their  constitutional  powers,  I  think  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  judicial 
process  is  the  proper  instrument  for  in- 
novating reforms  in  the  criminal  justice 
system.  For  as  the  Court  has  moved  on 
and  on  to  more  and  more  attenuated 
questions  of  fairness,  the  single- 
minded  pursuit  by  some  jurist  of  in- 
dividual rights  defined  by  an  18th-cen- 
tury ideal,  but  applied  to  a  20th-century 
society,  is  threatening  to  alter  the  nature 
of  the  criminal  trial  from  a  test  of  the 
defendant's  guilt  or  innocence  to  an  in- 
quiry into  the  propriety  of  the  police- 
man's conduct.  In  Kaffman  v.  United 
States,  No.  50,  October  Term,  1968,  de- 
cided March  24,  1969,  Mr.  Justice  Black, 
in  a  dissenting  opinion,  said: 

It  is  seemingly  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  to  gain  acceptance  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  punishment  of  the  guilty  Is  de- 
sirable, other  things  being  equal.  One  com- 
mentator, who  attempted  in  vain  to  dis- 
suade this  Court  from  today's  holding, 
thought  It  necessary  to  point  out  that  there 
Is  a  ""strong  public  Interest  In  convicting  the 
guilty."  Indeed  the  day  may  soon  come  when 
the  ever-cautious  law  reviews  will  actually 
be  forced  to  offer  the  timid  and  uncertain 
contention,  recently  suggested  satirically, 
that  "'crime  may  be  thought  socially  unde- 
sirable, and  Its  control  a  'valid  governmental 
objective'  to  which  the  criminal  law  Is  "ra- 
tionally related.' "' 

Again,  in  Foster  v.  California,  No.  47, 
October  Term,  1968,  decided  April  1, 
1969,  Mr.  Justice  Black,  in  a  dissenting 
opinion,  commented: 

It  has  become  fashionable  to  talk  of  the 
Court's    pvower    to   hold   governmental    laws 
and     practices     unconstitutional     whenever 
this  Court  believes  them  to  be  "unfair,"  con- 
trary to  basic  standards  of  decency.  Implicit 
In   ordered   liberty,    or   offensive   to   "those 
canons  of  decency  and   fairness  which  ex- 
press the  notions  of  Jtistice  of  English-speak- 
ing peoples.  .  .  ."  All  of  these  different  gen- 
eral and  indefinable  words  or  phrases  are 
the  fruit  of  the  same,  what  I  consider  to 
be  poisonous,  tree,  namely,  the  doctrine  that 
this  Court  has  power  to  make  Its  own  Ideas 
of  fairness,  decency,  and  so  forth,  enforce- 
able as  though  they  were  constitutional  pre- 
cepts. When  I  consider  the  incontrovertible 
fact   that  our  Constitution  was  written  to 
limit  and  define  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  distlngxilshed  from  the  pow- 
ers  of   States,   and   to  divide   those   powers 
granted  the  United  States  among  the  sepa- 
rate    Executive,     Legislative     and     Judicial 
branches.  I  cannot  accept  the  premise  that 
our  Constitution  grants  any  powers  except 
those  specifically   written  Into  it,   or  abso- 
lutely necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the 
powers  expressly  granted. 

Indeed,  statistics  dramatically  portray 
the  picture.  Since  1960,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  reviewed  112  Federal  criminal 
cases  and  144  State  criminal  cases  in 
which  It  handed  down  written  opinions. 

Out  of  112  Federal  convictions.  63 — 
60  percent — ^were  reversed:  out  of  the 
144  State  convictions,  113 — 80  percent— 
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were  reversed.  In  that  same  period  of 
time  the  Supreme  Court  heard  21  ha- 
beas corpus  petitions  of  which  18 — 85 
percent — were  granted. 

I  simply  cannot  believe  that  our  Fed- 
eral circuit  judges  are  so  incapable  and 
lacking  in  qualifications  or  that  our 
State  supreme  courts  ai-e  so  incompe- 
tent and  prone  to  error  as  to  warrant 
such  an  overwhelming  record  of  rever- 
sals by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Since  1960,  in  the  criminal  justice  area 
alone,  the  Supreme  Court  has  specifically 
overruled  its  previous  decisions  or  re- 
jected the  reasoning  of  25  of  its  own 
precedents — often  by  5  to  4  margins. 
Seventeen  of  these  decisions  involved  a 
change  in  constitutional  doctrine,  seven 
represented  a  new  interpretation  of  stat- 
utory language,  and  one  may  be  classified 
as  modifying  the  common  law. 

There  are  those — some  few — who  mis- 
takenly assert  that  these  reversal  deci- 
sions are  having  no  adverse  impact  on 
law  enforcement  and  on  the  rising  inci- 
dence of  crime.  Their  contention  is  com- 
pletely repudiated  by  facts  and  statistics. 
Since    1960,    our    population   has   in- 
creased 10  percent.  Serious  crime  in  that 
same  8-year  period  has  increased  89  per- 
cent. It  is  very  significant  and  quite  re- 
vealing that,  operating  under  the  new 
standards  and  requirements  imposed  by 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions,  police 
clearance — solving — of  serious  crime  has 
experienced  a  steady,  across-the-board 
decline.  For  example:  The  clearance  for 
robbery  has  dropped  25.9  percent  and  for 
burglary  38.8  percent.  Verdicts  of  not 
guilty  in  robbery  cases  have  increased  23 
percent  and  in  burglary  53  percent. 

This  deterioration  in  the  protection  of 
society  has  caused  the  American  people 
to  become  disillusioned  and  disturbed. 
They  want  these  trends  reversed— and 
rightly    so.    Public    confidence    in    the 
Supreme  Court  has  greatly  declined.  A 
Gallup  poll  last  year  refiected  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  people  are  dissatisfied  with 
and  disapprove  of  the  performance  of  the 
Court.  A  recent  Harris  poll  found  that  a 
majority  of  the  American  people  attrib- 
ute the  breakdown  In  law  and  order  to 
our  courts.  The  Court  cannot  rightly  re- 
ceive the  whole  blame,  yet  this  feeling  of 
the  people  is  a  sad  commentai-y,  indeed. 
It  denotes  a  serious  weakness  in  our  peo- 
ple's confidence  in  our  system  of  criminal 
jurisprudence  and  strongly  suggests  a 
refiection  upon  those  who  administer  the 
system. 

It  was  in  this  context,  therefore,  that  I 
was  gratified  recently  to  learn  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  decided  to 
reverse  the  policy  of  the  previous  admin- 
istration   and    utilize    title    n    of    the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  This  provision  would  restore 
to  the  evidence-gathering  process  those 
voluntary     confessions     which     would 
otherwise    be    suppressed    imder    the 
Miranda  decision,  384  U.S.  436  (1966).  I 
recognize,  of  course,  that  the  utilization 
of  title  n  by  Federal  authorities  will  occa- 
sion  sharp   criticism   from   those   who 
wrongfully  place  the  rights  of  criminals 
above  the  rights  of  law-abiding  members 
of  our  society.  In  the  last  analysis,  how- 
ever, I  am  confident  that  the  judgment 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  In  act- 


ing affirmatively  on  title  n  will  be  vindi- 
cated. Others  will  support  this  action  as 
not  only  reasonable,  but  necessary  to  re- 
store safety  to  our  streets. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  "Confes- 
sion," commenting  on  the  Department  of 
Justice  position  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  Tuesday,  August 
5,  1969,  together  with  the  memorandum 
setting  out  the  Department  of  Justice 
provisions,  be  printed  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial and  the  memorandum  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Confessions 
Some  of  Attorney  General  Mitchell's  critics 
have  been  giving  him  a  hard  Ume.  To  hear 
the  critics  tell  it.  the  attorney  general  is 
tr\ine  to  subvert  the  Supreme  Court,  cut 
the  heart  out  of  the  Fifth  Amendment's  ban 
on  self-incrimination,  and,  generally.  Is  seek- 
ing to  substitute  injustice  for  Justice  in  his 
department. 

These  critics,  as  most  of  them  fully  realize, 
are  not  telling  the  truth,  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Some  people 
know  this.  But  many  do  not,  since  memories 
are  short  and  understanding  often  can  be  se- 
verely limited. 

What  Is  involved  here  Is  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  the  so-called  Miranda 
case  One  fact  -which  most  of  the  critics 
conveniently  neglect  to  mention  is  that 
this  was  a  5-to-4  decision.  The  four  dissent- 
ing Justices  were  highly  critical  of  the  ma- 
jority ruling.  Another  overlooked  fact  Is  that 
the  Miranda  ruling  Itself  made  'new  law" 
m  the  sense  that  It  spelled  out  certain 
warnings  which  must  be  given  a  criminal 
suspect  before  his  confession,  no  matter  how 
truthful  and  voluntary,  could  be  used  In 
evidence  against  him.  Finally,  and  the 
critics  also  Ignore  this.  It  Is  not  especially 
unusual  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  modify 
or  overrule  some  of  its  own  prior  decisions. 
Certainly  the  court  under  Chief  Justice 
Warren  did  not  hesitate  to  do  this  upon  oc- 
casion, and  these  about-faces  on  the  part 
of  the  court  tend  to  come  as  its  membership 
changes. 

For  many,  many  years  the  test  of  the  ad- 
missibility of  a  confession  was  whether  it 
was  voluntary  or  not.  A  confession  obtained 
by  improper  inducements  or  coercion  could 
not  be  used  by  the  prosecution.  If  given 
voluntarily,  however,  it  could  be  used  as 
evidence  in  court,  and  the  question  as  to 
whether  It  was  voluntary  or  not  generally 
was  a  matter  for  the  trial  Jury  and  Judge  to 
decide 

Congress  last  year  undertook  to  modify  the 
Miranda  ruling  by  providing  that  the  warn- 
ings it  called  for  were  not  mandatory.  If 
not  given,  thU  failure  could  be  considered 
at  the  trial  as  bearing  upon  the  voluntari- 
ness of  the  confession  but  need  not  Invali- 
date it.  In  other  words,  a  confession  in 
which  some  or  all  the  warnings  had  not 
been  given  could  still  be  admissible  If  the 
trial  judge  and  Jury  nevertheless  believed  it 
was  a  voluntary  confession. 

Apparently  what  the  attorney  general  in- 
tends to  do  is  foUow  this  congressional  lead 
and  use  as  evidence  one  or  more  confessions 
in  which  all  of  the  warnings  were  not  given. 
His  purpose,  we  suppose,  Is  to  have  a  case 
In  this  posture  which  can  be  appealed, 
thereby  giving  the  Supreme  Court  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  another  look  at  Miranda. 

This  would  not  be  an  exercise  In  futility 
because  at  least  two  of  the  Justices  who 
voted  with  the  majority  In  Miranda  would 
not  be  on  the  court  when  such  a  new  case 
is  reached  for  decision.  And  their  replace- 
ments might  well  Join  with  the  Miranda  dis- 
senters to  overrule  or  modify  that  decision. 
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Wade,  388  U.S.  318,  and  Stovall  v.  Denno,  388 
U.S.  393.  This  memorandum  sets  forth  the 
Department's  position  with  respect  to  in- 
terpreting and  relying  upon  provisions  of 
Title  II  in  cases  tried  subsequent  to  June  19, 
1968.  the  eflTectlve  date  of  the  Act. 


August  11,  1969 


Oepartment  or  Justice, 
Wa,fiington.  DC.  June  11. 1969. 
Memo  No.  584  Supplement  No.  3. 
To:   United  States  Attorneys. 
Subject;  "ntle  II  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
The  attached  memorandum  serts  forth  the 
Department's  lioeltion  in  respect  to  imple- 
menting   Title    n    of    the    Omnibus    Crime 
Control  and  S^fe  Streets  Act  of  1968   (con- 
cerning the  aditolssiWllty  of  confessions  and 
eye-wltnese    testimony    in    federal    criminal 
prosecutions).  All  cases  presenUng  problems 
under  Miranda  or  Wade  should  be  examined 
In  light  of  the  jarguments  suggested  by  the 
memorandiun.  Those  arguments,  in  brief,  are 

-  as  follows :  ] 

-  Seatton  350l4under  this  section,  the  faU- 
ure  to  give  all  aspects  of  the  warnings  re- 
quired by  UiTdnda  will  not  necessarily  re- 
quire excluslonj  of  a  resulUng  confession; 
Congress  has  treasonably  directed  that  an 
inflexible  exclu<ionary  rule  be  applied  only 
where  the  cooBitutlonal  privilege  against 
compelled  self  iacriminaUon  itself  has  been 
violated,  not  where  a  particular  protective 
safeguard  has  b^n  violated  without  affectlne 
the  privilege  its^f . 

Section  3503— [Under  this  section,  the  posi- 
tive testimony  by  a  witness  that  he  saw  the 
accused  commit  the  crime  will  suffice  for  the 
purpoee  of  admitting  his  identifying  testi- 
mony at  trial,  Xh  show  that  the  basis  of  his 
ablUty  to  IdenUf^  the  accused  is  Independent 
of  any  observation  of  a  lineup  at  which 
the  accused  wa^  not  accorded  the  right  to 
the  presence  of  counsel. 

In    enacting    title    n.    Congress    was     In 
effect,  exiM-essln|   its  concern   with   the  in- 
flexible  results   pf   the   Miranda   and    Wade 
decisions,  and  sieklng  to  Induce   a  Judicial 
reexamination  ^  the   underlying   bases   tor 
those  holdings,  -nhe  Interpretation  of  Title  H 
expressed  In  the  attached  memorandum  at- 
tempts to  avoid  i  direct  conflict  between  the 
legislation   and   ihe    constitutional   require- 
ments  of   Mirantia   and    Wade,   and    yet   to 
achieve  the  ben<^flt  to  law  enforcement  In- 
tended by  Congrass.  The  arguments  outlined 
U  £^opted  by  th4  courts,  could  salvage  some 
cases    which    otherwise    might    be    lost.    As 
emphasized   in   tte  memorandum,   however 
the  arguments  pirsuppose  the  necessity  of 
oonunulng  to  hive  federal  agents  give  the 
"^^a^da  warning^  before  Interrogations,  and 
afford    an   opponiinlty   for   the   presence  of 

Sac'^e.**  "''^"r  ^  ""^"^^  °^  ^nd^m 
I     Will  Wn,soN. 
Assistknt  Attorney  General. 

Crirfiinal  Division. 

MEMORANDUM 

subject:  TrrLE  u^  the  omnmus  crime  con- 
trol AND  SAI^  STREETS  ACT  OF   1968 

<i«"^''i.*t~  ?'  !*!  "^»bu8  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  oi  1968  (Public  Law  90-351) 
=rK.?^,^'*V*^°'^  relating  to  the  admls- 
sibU  ty  of  confeasitn  in  federal  criminal  pros- 
ecutions Which  differ  from  the  rules  re^d- 
mg  such  admissibility  as  announced  1^  the 
frTf^"  ^°""  '"^  Miranda  v.  Anzona,  384 
U.S.  436,  and  furthler  contains  a  provision  re- 
lating to  the  admlsjlbUlty  of  eyewitness  testi- 
mony which  does  not  expressly  set  forth  the 
limitations  upon  iiuch  admlaslbUlty  as  an- 
nounced by  the  (^urt  In  United  States  t 


Section  3501  and  Miranda 
Title  II  of  the  Act  amends  Title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  adding  Section  3601. 
That  section  provides  in  pertinent  part: 
i  3501.  Admissibility  of  confessions 

(a)  In  any  criminal  prosecution  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  confession,  as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (e)  hereof,  shall  be  admissible  In  evi- 
dence if  it  is  voluntarily  given.  Before  such 
confession  is  received  in  evidence,  the  trial 
Judge  shall,  out  of  the  presence  of  the  Jiiry, 
determine  any  issue  as  to  voluntariness.  If 
the  trial  Judge  determines  that  the  confes- 
sion was  voluntarily  made  It  shall  be  ad- 
mitted In  evidence  and  the  trial  Judge  shall 
permit  the  Jury  to  hear  relevant  evidence  on 
the  issue  of  voluntariness  and  shall  Instruct 
the  Jury  to  give  such  weight  to  the  confes- 
sion as  the  Jury  feels  It  deserves  under  all  the 
circumstances. 

(b)  The  trial  Judge  In  determining  the  U- 
sue  of  voluntariness  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration all  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  giving  of  the  confession,  including  (1) 
the  time  elapsing  between  arrest  and  ar- 
raignment of  the  defendant  making  the  con- 
fession, if  It  was  made  after  arfest  and  before 
arraignment,  (2)  whether  such  defendant 
knew  the  nature  of  the  offense  with  which  he 
was  charged  or  of  which  he  was  suspected 
at  the  time  of  making  the  confession,  (3) 
whether  or  not  such  defendant  was  advised 
or  knew  that  he  was  not  required  to  make 
any  statement  and  that  any  such  statement 
could  be  used  against  him,  (4)  whether  or 
not  such  defendant  had  been  advised  prior 
to  questioning  of  his  right  to  the  assistance 
of  counsel;  and  (5)  whether  or  not  such  de- 
fendant was  without  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel when  questioned  and  when  giving  such 
confession. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  factors  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  Judge  need  not  be  con- 
clusive on  the  Issue  of  voluntariness  of  the 
confession. 

The  various  factors  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  do  refer  to  the  matters  specified 
In  Miranda  as  well  as  the  prompt  hearing 
element  earlier  laid  down  In  Mallory  v. 
United  States,  354  U.S.  449,  although  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Mallory  rule  appears  in  Sec- 
tion 3501(c).  Aside  from  any  constitutional 
Issues,  therefore,  It  is  Impossible  to  predict 
how  much  weight  a  particular  court  wlU 
give  to  the  absence  of  any  one  of  the  factors 
mentioned.  For  this  reason,  the  only  safe 
course  for  federal  invesUgatlve  agents,  and 
for  such  United  States  Attorneys  as  may 
have  occasion  to  talk  with  defendants,  is  to 
continue  their  present  pracOce  of  giving  the 
full  Miranda  warnings. 

The  area  where  we  believe  the  statute  can 
be  effective  and  where  a  legitimate  constitu- 
tional argument  can  be  made  is  the  situation 
where  a  voluntary  confession  is  obtained 
after  a  less  than  perfect  warning  or  a  less 
than  conclusive  waiver,  as,  for  example 
where  an  agent  Inadvertently  falls  to  fully 
explain  the  right  to  have  counsel  appointed 
for  an  indigent,  or  a  written  waiver  is  not  ob- 
tained. The  admissiblUty  of  the  confession 
may  be  urged  in  an  argument  framed  alone 
the  following  Unes: 

In  Miranda  v.  Arizona,  384  U.S.  439  the 
Supreme  Court  stated  that  confessions  by 
persons  accused  of  crime  were  "a  proper  ele- 
ment in  law  enforcement "  and  that  "|a|ny 
statement  given  freely  and  voluntarily  with- 
out any  compelUng  Influences  is,  of  course 
admissible  in  evidence."  384  U.S.  at  478.  The 
Court  found,  however,  that  persons  In  police 
custody  are,  by  virtue  of  that  custody  alone. 


subject  to  a  form  of  "compulsion  Inherent  in 
custodial  surroimdlngs."  Id.,  at  458;  see  id., 
465,  467,  478.  In  order  to  dispel  this  inherent 
compulsion  and  thus  to  safeguard  the  in- 
dividual's Fifth  Amendment  right  "to  re- 
main silent  unless  he  chooses  to  speak  in 
the  unfettered  exercise  of  his  own  will"  (id 
at  460),  the  Court  held  that  accused  per- 
sons must  be  made  aware  of  their  "right  of 
silence"  and  assured  a  "continuous  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  It."  Id.,  at  444;  see  id.  at 
467.  479,  490. 

The  Court  stated  that  it  'cannot  say  that 
the  Constitution  necessarily  requires  ad- 
herence to  any  particular  solution  for  the 
Inherent  compulsions  of  the  interrogation 
process"  {id.,  at  467) ,  as  long  as  any  solution 
devised  is  "effective  in  apprising  accused 
persons  of  their  right  of  silence  and  in  assur- 
ing a  continuous  opportunity  to  exercise  it 
(ibid.).  Various  solutions,  the  Court  noted, 
"might  be  devised  by  Congress  or  the  States 
in  the  exercise  of  their  creative  rule-making 
capacities'"  (ibid.) .  However,  the  Court  stated 
until  such  "potential  alternatives  for  pro- 
tecting the  privilege"  are  devised  by  Congress 
and  the  States  (ibid.),  a  person  must  be 
warned  prior  to  any  in-custody  questioning 
that  he  has  a  right  to  remain  silent,  that 
anything  he  says  can  be  used  against  him 
in  court,  that  he  has  a  right  to  the  presence 
of  an  attorney,  and  that  if  he  cannot  afford 
an  attorney  one  will  be  appointed  for  him 
prior  to  any  questioning  (id.,  at  444,  479) 
The  warnings  are  thus  '"procedural  safe 
guards  •  Id.,  at  444,  478;  see  id.,  at  467. 

The  core  of  the  Miranda  decision  is  that, 
in  order  for  a  statement  by  an  accused  who 
has  been  questioned  In  police  custody  to  be 
considered  free  from  any  form  of  compelling 
Influence,  it  must  have  been  made  with  the 
understanding  on   the  part  of  the  accused 
that  he  did  not  have  to  speak  at  all.  The 
specific  warnings  enunciated  by  the  decision 
constitute  a  means,  suggested  by  the  Court, 
by   which   the   accuseds   Fifth   Amendment 
privilege  may  be  safeguarded  in  the  custodial 
situation.  It  was  some  "system"  to  safeguard 
against  inherently  compulsive  circumstances 
which  the  Court  found  necessary  under  the 
Constitution;  it  did  not  find  a  particular  sys- 
tem necessary.  The  effect  of  the  statute,  in 
our  view,  is  to  Instruct  the  courts  that  exact 
compliance   with   Miranda   is   not  the   only 
means   by   which    the   requirements   of   the 
privilege    can    be    said    to    have    been    met 
Section  3501(b)  directs  district  court  Judges 
to  look  to  "all  the  clrcimMtances  surrounding 
the  giving  of  the  confession"  in  determining 
whether  a  breach   of  a  protective   measure 
resulted  in  an  actual  breach  of  the  privilege 
Itself.  If  it  did  not,  the  confession  is  admis- 
sible   even    if    a    particular    aspect    of    the 
Miranda   warnings    was   not   fully   complied 
vrltb.  Since  those  specific  warnings  are  not 
themselves  constitutional  absolutes,  the  de- 
termination by  Congress — that  their  absence 
in  a  case  should  not  entail  an  inflexible  im- 
position of  the  exclusionary  rule — is  within 
the  power  of  Congress.  The  Court  stated  in 
Miranda  that  "[wjhere  rights  seciu-ed  by  the 
Constitution  are  involved,  there  can  be  no 
rule  making  or  legislation  which  would  abro- 
gate them."  384  U.S.  at  491.  Clearly  the  Court 
was  referring  to  the  privilege,  not  the  deline- 
ated means  of  protecting  it.  In  the  same  para- 
graph, the  Court  emphasized  that  "the  Con- 
stitution does  not  require  any  specific  code 
of   procedures   for   protecting    the    privilege 
against  self-incrimination  during  custodial 
interrogation."  Id.,  at  490;  see  id.,  at  467. 

In  short,  while  the  Court  in  Miranda  tried 
to  set  forth  a  set  of  rules  which  would  avoid 
the  necessity  of  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances of  a  particular  case.'  Congress  has, 
in  effect,  told  the  courts  that  it  does  want 


1  It  was  in  this  context  that  the  Court 
characterized  the  expedient  of  giving  "a 
warning  as  to  the  availability  of  the  priv- 
ilege" as  so  simple  that  it  would  not  "pause 
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the   cases   considered   on   an  individualized 
basis    "The  rigid,  mechanical  exclusion  of  an 
otherwise  voluntary  and  competent  confes- 
sion ••  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary stated,  "'is  a  very  high  price  to  Pay^' 
a  "constable's  blunder." "  8.   Rep.  No.   1097. 
90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  38  (1968).  The  statute, 
however,  clearly  recognizes  that  a  statement 
must  be  voluntary  In  the  sense  that  It  must 
not  only  be  free  of  physical  coercion,  but 
must  be  made  with  awareness  of  the  Individ- 
ual "s  Fifth  Amendment  rights:   the  statute 
does  not  abrogate  constitutional  rights.  Con- 
gress has  reasonably  directed  that  an  Inflex- 
ible exclusionary  rule  be  applied  only  where 
the  constitutional  privilege  Itself  has  been 
violated,   but  not  where  a  jwotectlve  safe- 
guard  system  suggested   by  the   Court   has 
been  violated  In  a  particular  case  without 
affecting  the  privilege  itseU.  The  determina- 
tion of  Congress  that  an  Inflexible  exclusion- 
ary rule  is  unnecessary  Is  within  its  constitu- 
tional power.' 

Section  3502.  Wade,  and  Stovall 

Section  3502  of  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  provides: 

Admissibility  In  evidence  of  eyewitness 
testimony — 

The  testimony  of  a  witness  that  he  saw  tne 
accused  commit  or  participate  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  for  which  the  accused 
is  being  tried  shaU  be  admissible  in  evidence 
in  a  criminal  prosecution  in  any  trial  court 
ordained  and  established  under  article  III 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

1  The  purpose  and  effect  of  the  statute 
must  be  considered  against  its  judicial  back- 

^^J^^^siovall  v.  Denno.  388  U.S.  293,  302,  the 
Court  held  that  if  a  district  court  finds, 
upon  considering  "the  totality  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding"  a  pretrial  idenU- 
flcation,  that  the  procedure  "was  so  un- 
necessarily suggestive  and  conducive  to  ir- 
reparable mistaken  Identification  that  •  •  • 
[the  accused  1  was  denied  due  process  of 
law,"'  the  identifying  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  observed  the  procedure  must  be 
suppressed.  See  also  Simmons  v.  United 
states,  390  U.S.  377.  384.  These  decisions 
apply  to   any   means  of   Identification  held 


to  be  unfair,  whether  by  lineup  or  other- 
wise. ,,  ..  ^ 
Specifically,  with  respect  to  a  lineup,  tne 
Supreme   Court   found   In   United  States  v. 
wade.  388  U.S.  318.  335-337,  that  "there  Is  » 
erave  potenUal  for  prejudice.  IntenUonal  or 
n«t.  in  the  pretrial  lineup,  which  may  not 
be  capable  of  reconstruction  at  trial"  by  Uie 
usual  cross-examination  of  government  wit- 
nesses. "Therefore,  ""(llnsofar  as  the  accused  s 
conviction  may  rest  on  a  courtroom  Identi- 
fication in  fact  the  fruit  of  a  suspect  pre- 
trial identification  which  the  accused  is  help- 
less to  subject  to  effective  scrutiny  at  trial, 
the  Court  stated,  ""the  accused  is  deprived 
of  that  right  of  cross-examination  which  is 
an  essenUal  safeguard  to  his  right  to  con- 
front the  witnesses  against  him."  Since  the 
"presence  of  counsel  •  •  •  [at  a  lineup]  can 
often  avert  prejudice  and  assure  a  meaning- 
ful confrontation  at  trial."  the  Court  con- 
cluded that  under  existing  practice  a  pre- 
trial   lineup    was    a    "critical    stage    ol    the 
prosecuUon"  at  which  an  accused  is  entlUea 
to  have  counsel  present.  Id.,  at  236-237. 

Although  the  broad  language  of  Section 
3502  might  be  read  as  affecting  Stovall  as 
well  as  Wade,  the  legislative  history  indi- 
oatee  that  Congress  was  concerned  with  the 
Wode  requirement  of  counsel  at  a  Uneup. 
Moreover,  it  would  be  difficult  to  assert  that 
Congress  could  overrule  a  constitutional 
right  to  due  process  In  protecting  an  ac- 
cused from  basically  unfair  meam,  of  Identi- 
fication. 

The  question  thus  Is  to  what  extent  the 
new  statute  constitutionally  permits  the  use 
of  testimony  of  an  eyewitness,  even  though 
the  witness  did  Identify  the  accused  at  a 
lineup  at  which  the  accused  was  not  repre- 
sented by  counsel. 

2  To  some  extent,  the  necessity  for  coun- 
sel's presence  may  be  eliminated  even  ^th- 
out  resort  to  the  statute.  The  Court  in  Wode 
made  clear  that  its  announcement  of  a  right 
of  an  accused  to  the  presence  of  counsel  at 


to  inquire  in  Individual  cases  whether  the 
defendant  was  aware  of  his  rights  without 
a  warning  being  given."  Id.,  at  468.  The  "sys- 
tem "  the  Court  felt,  should  require  giving 
this  warning  even  to  a  person  who  might  be 
nresumed  to  know  of  the  right.  It  was  this 
kspect  of  the  Miranda  holding— that  even  a 
lawyer  would  have  to  be  warned  under  this 
system— that  apparently  prompted  the  Sen- 
ate sponsors  to  specify   as  a  factor  in  the 
district  court's  assessment  of  voluntariness 
under  3501(b)    "whether  or  not  such  a  de- 
fendant was  advised  or  knew  that  he  was  not 
required  to  make  any  statement""  (emphasis 
added).  See  e.g..  114  Cong.  Rec.  S5007  (dally 
ed    May  6   1968) .  While  this  does  not  change 
the  necessity  of  giving  this  warning  even  to  a 
lawyer  under  the  "system"  currently  in  ef- 
fect  It  does  indicate  that  the  reason  for  the 
Phrase    "or  knew"  is  the  conclusion  by  Con- 
gress   that    obvious    knowledge    Is    logically 
equitable  with  a  warning  in  this  situation 
In  light  of  this  background,  and  In  Ught  of 
the  overall  Import  of  the  entire  section,  this 
phrase  cannot  properly  be  read  as  indicating 
that  a  district  court  could  find  a  statement 
free  from  Inherently  compulsory  Influences 
when   eUclted   from   a   person   who   was   m 
fact  totally  unaware  that  he  need  not  make 
a  statement. 

=  The  EngllsU  practice  is  comparable.  Al- 
though a  warning  Is  required  under  the 
Judges'  Rules,  a  faUure  to  give  the  warning 
in  a  particular  case  will  not  necessarily  re- 
sult m  exclusion  from  evidence  of  a  resulting 
statement;  the  matter  lies  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  cotirt.  See  Developments  in  the 
Law— Confessions.  79  Harv.  L.  Rev.  935,  1091, 
1093-1094  (1966). 


•  The  Wade,  Gilbert,  and  Stovall  decisions 
were  announced  on  June  17.  1967.  When  the 
Senate  hearings  on  the  general  subjects  latCT 
embodied  In  the  Omnibus  Crime  BtU  reeumed 
on  July  10.  1967.  Senator  McClellan  adverted 
to  the  fact  that  "the  Supreme  Court,  since 
out  last  hearing,  has  laid  down  a  new  rule 
affording  suspects  the  right  to  counsel  at  a 
police  lineup."'  Hearings  Before  Uie  Subcom- 
{nlttee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  of 
the  Senate  Comjnittee  on  the  Judiciary.  90th 
ConK      1st    Sess.    840.   The   hearings,   which 
ended  two  days  later,  contained  no  furthw 
reference    to   any    of    the    Uneup    decisions 
Thereafter,   on   April   29.    1968.    the   present 
Section  3502  appeared  as  an  amendment  U) 
S    917  In  the  bill  reported  on  that  date.  a. 
917    90th  Con..  2d  Sess..   1701(a),  at  p.  46. 
The  accompanying  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.   In  discussing  the 
bUl's   provision   regarding   the   admissibility 
of  eyewitness  testimony,  referred  only  to  the 
Wade  case,  noted  Its  holding  that  "an  in- 
court   identification   of   the   suspect    by    an 
eyewitness  U  Inadmissible  unless  the  pros- 
ecution can  show  that  the  identification  is 
independent  of   any  prior  identification  by 
the  witness  wbUe  the  suspect  was  in  custody 
land    without    counsel)."    stated    that    thw 
•rule   of    evidence"    appeared    unwarranted, 
and  stated  that  the  provisions  of  the  pre^t 
Section  3502  were  intended  "to  counter  this 
harmful  effect.'"  S.  Rep.  No.  1097,  90th  Cong  , 
2d  Sess.  53   (1968).  WhUe  the  report  of  the 
minority  views  at  one  point  stated  that  toe 
section  would  conflict  with   Wade,  Gilbert, 
and  Stovall.  both  the  headnote  to  that  crit- 
icism  and   the  ensuing   discussion   made  It 
clear  +.hat  the  minority  considered  only  Wode 
to  be  really  affected.  Id.,  at  154-155  Similarly, 
although  the  later  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  included  occasional  combined  refer- 
ences to  all  three  cases,  most  references  and 
arguments  involved  only  Wade. 


a  lineup  was  only  as  a  means  of  safeguarding 
the  accused's  rights  to  due  process  and  to 
a  meaningful  confrontation  of  the  identUy- 
mg  witnesses  at  trial.  It  emphasized  that  the 
decision  "in  no  way  creates  a  ocairtitutlonai 
straltjacket"  which  would  handicap  the  de- 
velopment of  alternative  safeguards.  It  said 
"•Legislative   or    other   regulations,    such    as 
those    of    local    police    departments,    which 
eliminate  the  risks  of  abuse  and  uninten- 
tional suggestion  at  lineup  proceedings  and 
the  impedimenta  to  meaningful  confronta- 
tion at  trial  may  also  remove  the  basis  for 
regarding  the  stage  as  "critical."  "  388  US.  at 

239 

Since  Wode  was  decided,  some  federal  law 
enforcement   agencies   have   Issued   Instruc- 
tions to  their  agents  regarding  the  manner 
of   conducting   lineups.   Some   of   these   In- 
structions have  directed,  inter  alia,  that  a 
Uneup  contain  at  least  six  persons  of  gen- 
erally similar  physical   characteristics,  that 
any  opportunity  for  suggestive  InfluencM  be 
avoided    and  that  the  witnesses'  identifica- 
tions be  communicated  to  the  agents  singly 
and    privately.   The   instructions   have    also 
directed  that  a  photograph  be  taken  of  the 
lineup,  that  the  witnesses'  identifying  state- 
ments be   transcribed,  and   that  the  agent 
conducting  the  lineup  describe  the  event  in 
vmtlng.  The  requirements  designed  to  assure 
the  fairness  of  the  proceedings,  together  with 
the  requirements  designed  to  permit  a  re- 
construction of  the  event,  may  well  be  suffi- 
cient to  qualify  as  adequate  alternative  safe- 
guards under  the  decUlon  in   Wade.  In  an 
appropriate  case,  such  an  argument  should 

be  tried.  ^     .  ^ 

With  respect  to  identifications  conducted 
by  local  police  departments,  it  is  necessary, 
of  course,  if  counsel  was  not  present  at  a 
lineup,  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  equiv- 
alent rules  before  any  such  argument  can  be 
made.  ^.    . 

3.  Beyond  that,   it  should   be  noted  that 
the  Wade  decision  did  not  hold  that  the  fact 
that  a  witness  saw  the  accused  at  a  lineup 
where  counsel  was  not  present  automatically 
restUts  in  exclusion  of  the  testimony  of  the 
witness.  The  Court  held  that,  where  an  ac- 
cused is  identified  at  a  Uneup  without  having 
been  accorded  the  right  to  the  presence  of 
counsel,  he  may  raise  the  matter  at  a  hearing 
at  which  the  government  wlU  have  the  bur- 
den of  estabUshing  "by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence"  that  the  ability  of  the  eyewitnesses 
to  Identify  the  accused  Is  "based  upon  ob- 
servations of  the  suspect  other  than  the  Une- 
up identification.""  Id.,  at  240.  If,  after  "con- 
sideration of  various  factors"  which  would 
bear  upon  the  foundation  of  the  witnesses' 
memories,  the  trial  Judge  concludes  that  the 
witnesses'    ability    to    identify    the    accused 
has  not  been  "come  at  by  exploitation  of 
the  improper  Uneup,  but  had  "an  Independ- 
ent origin,"  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
Identifying  the  accused  as  the  perpetrator  of 
the  offense  wiU  be  admissible  in  evidence  at 
trial   id    at  241-242.  If.  on  the  contrary,  the 
trial   Judge  finds   that  the  lineup  substan- 
tially conUlbuted  to  the  ablUty  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  Identify  the  accused,  their  Identify- 
ing testimony  wlU  be  excluded  at  trial.*  In 
our  view.  Section  3502  can  constituUonaUy 
be  read  as  directed  to  the  collateral  rule  of 
evidence  under  which  the  goverimient  must 
show    by    "clear    and    convincing"    evidence 
that  where  a  pretrial  identification  occurred 
without  an  opportunity  for  counsel  or  other 
safeguards,   a   proposed   In-court   Identifica- 
tion by  a  witness  is  based  upon  observations 
of  the  suspect  other  than  the  pretrial  Iden- 
tification proceeding. 


*  Where  a  witness  testified  before  the  jury 
on  direct  that  he  had  Identified  the  accusal 
at  a  lineup,  the  conviction  was  reversed  be- 
cause of  the  lUegallty  of  the  lineup  on  the 
theory  that  thU  testimony  was  a  'direct  re- 
sult of  the  lUegal  lineup."  Gilbert  v.  Cali- 
fomia.  388  U.S.  263. 
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CongreM,  In  provJdtng  that  "ftlhe  testi- 
mony of  a  wltttesa  that  he  saw  the  accused 
commit  •  •   •  the  crime  •  •  •  shall  be  ad- 
missible In  evidence.-  has.  In  effect,  estab- 
lished a  simple  but  adequate  statutory  meas- 
ure by  which  the  Independent  basis  of  the 
witness's  memory  may  be  gauged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  admissibility  of  his 
Identifying     teitlmony.     That     measure     Is 
whether  the  witness  Is  able  to  testify  posi- 
tively that  he  did  in  fact  see  "the  accWl 
commit  •  •  •  tile  crime."  In  other  words,  It 
has  simplified  imd  clarified   the  "clear  and 
convincing"  standard  of  Independent  origin 
It  la  the  uncertklnty  caused  by  the  employ- 
ment  of  this  ti^m,  in  a  situation  where  an 
independent  origin  may  almost  be  assumed 
that  appears  to  be  at  the  heart  of  Congress's 
concern   with  tjie   Wade  decision    See    e  o 
114   Cong.  Rec.  Is.   6222.   S.   6546    (dally  ed  ' 
May    9    and    mJ   1968    (remarks    of   Senator 
Ervin). 

As  a  practical  matter,  if  an  accused  moves 
to  suppress  an  eyewitness's  proposed  Iden- 
tification testlmbny  on  the  ground  that  It  U 
r.?.''.!?^"*'*  °'  a  defective  lineup,  there  must 
still  be  a  hearlnfe  on  such  a  motion.  At  that 
hearing  the  dlstfrlct  court  must  first  deter- 
mine If  any  alle^  unfairness  was  so  unnec- 
wsarlly  suggestive  as  to  violate  due  process 
Tf  nor.  the  court  »nu8t  then  determine  wheth- 
er   tiw- witness*    ability    to    Identify    the 
accused  Is  the  prjoduct  of  seeing  him  commit 
the  offense  or  rither  of  seeing  him  at  the 
lineup.  If  the  witness  is  able  to  testify  flatly 
that  he  did.  m  fi:t.  see  "the  accused  commit 
the  crlmeJ"  an  Independent  basis  for 
his  current  ablllliy  to  Identify  the  accused  Is 
thereby  demonstrated  under  the  statute    at 
least  to  the  degr^  necessary  to  Justify  sub- 
mltlng   the   lssu4   for   consideration   of   the 
intrary,  the  witness  Is  able 
the  general  effect  that  the 
1  the  man  he  saw  commit 
tness's  testimony  by  itself 
-.Itlve  to  meet  the  standard 
I  such  a  situation  the  dls- 
xamlne  various  other  fac- 
r,»,,t  ♦  ;  H^*  ^"^^  opinion  as  perti- 

nent to  an  evahiatlon  of  the  basis  for  the 

(388  U.S.  at  241)  lit  order  to  determine  wheth- 
er  such  an  ablUlty  to  Identify  the  accused 
as  does  exist  has  been  "come  at  by  exploita- 
p.  Congress  has  thus  pro- 
at  a  positive  Identification 
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Jury.  if.  to  the  ct 
to  testify  only  tc 
accused  resemble 
the  crime,  the 
is  insufficiently  ^ 
set  by  Congress. 
trict  court  must 
tors  set  forth  in 


tion"  of  the  line 
vlded.  In  effect,  t 


Of  an  accused  as  the  person  observed  com- 


mitting the  offe- 
to  warrant  a  find 
tiflcatlon   had   a 


will  Itself  be  sufficient 

ng  that  the  witness's  Iden- 

n««  ^         -  r*^'^   Independent    of   the 

ih»  i^;^''.'''*'^^^  *°  ■'"^"^y  admission  of 
the  witness's  Identifying  testimony  at  trial 
where  its  foundation  will  be  subject  to  the 
ft,  ».T^T  ^^^^M^y  cross-examliatlon  and 
the^ury      *         i  ^"^^^''*  *°  «^al"a"on  by 
The    effect    of    ^he    statute    Is    to    elevate 
posltlveness  from  »n  important  factor  among 
several    relevant    factors    (see    Simmcma    v 
Vmted  States.  39(](  U.S.  377.  385)   to  an  Inl-' 
tlally  controlling  fcctor.  This  Is  neither  un- 
reasonable nor  imbermlsslble.  In  the  situa- 
tion involved  in  ai  attempt  to  suppress  eye- 
witness   identiflcaion,    a    true   Independent 
origin  is  the  rule  father  than  the  exception 
under  the  clrcums^nces.  the  action  of  Con- 
gress in  making  ai  eyewitness's  posltlveness 
a  simple,  expedient,  but  logical  preliminary 
test  of  admlsslbilltir  appears  to  be  an  appro- 
priate exercise  of  lis  traditional  rule-maklnir 
power  '■  '  " 


«It  should  be  nbted  that  the  statute  as 
drafted  is  not  applicable  to  the  testimony  of 
an  eyewitness  whoie  observation  of  the  ac- 
cused occurred  shortly  before  or  after  the 
commission  of  thW  offense.  If.  at  the  time 
of  the  observation,  Ithe  accused  could  not  be 
said  to  be  "partlclpitling]  in  the  commission 
of  the  crime." 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  19,  1968,  at  7:14  p.m.,  President 
Johnson  signed  Public  Law  90-351,  the 
"Omnibus    Crime    Control     and    Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968."  TlUe  HI  of  that  act. 
which  dealt  with  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic surveillance,  represented  the  cul- 
mination of  an  attempt,  over  the  past  40 
years,  embracing  approximately  50  bills, 
resolutions,  and  joint  resolutions,  to  arm 
law  enforcement  with  a  sorely  needed 
tool  to  combat  the  forces  of  organized 
crime.  District  Attorney  Prank  S.  Hogan. 
who  has  been  one  of  our  Nation's  out- 
standing district  attorneys  for  over  27 
years,  has  aptly  described  this  tool  as: 
"The  single  most  valuable  weapon  in  law 
enforcement's   fight    against    organized 
crime." 

Mr.  President.  I  worked  hard  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  title  m  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  Act,  of  the  Senate 
on  this  point,  and  we  were  supported  by 
a  large  majority.  When  a  motion  was 
offered  on  the  floor  to  strike  title  m  of 
the  bill,  it  was  defeated,  as  I  recall  by 
a  vote  of  68  to  12.  Nevertheless,  more 
was  involved  in  that  fight  than  an  at- 
tempt to  strengthen  the  hand  of  law 
enforcement.  Each  of  us  who  workea  so 
long  and  hard  for  title  ni  had  as  an 
equally  important  goal:  the  protection 
of  the  privacy  of  the  law-abiding  citizen. 
And  it  is  to  that  aspect  of  title  m  that 
I  now  rise  to  speak. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  30.  1969.  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 
filed  its  first  annual  report  on  wiretap- 
ping and   bugging   to  the  Congress  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title 
in.  Under  the  statute,  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  is  required  to 
transmit  to  the  Congrress  in  April  of  each 
year  a  full  and  complete  report  concern- 
ing the  number  of  applications  for  orders 
authorizing  or  approving  the  intercep- 
tion of  wire  or  oral  communications  and 
the   number  of  orders   and   extensions 
granted  or  denied  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  along  with  a  summary 
and  analysis  of  certain  data  required 
under  the  act  to  be  filed  with  the  Ad- 
ministrative Oflice  of  the  U.S.  Courts  by 
State  and  Federal  judicial  and  prosecu- 
tlonal  officials.  These  data  must  include 
the  following : 

First,  the  fact  that  an  order  or  exten- 
sion was  applied  for; 

Second,  the  kind  of  order  or  extension 
applied  for; 

Third,  the  fact  that  the  order  or  ex- 
tension was  granted  as  applied  for,  was 
modified,  or  was  denied; 

Fourth,  the  period  of  interceptions  au- 
thorized by  the  order,  and  the  number 
and  duration  of  any  extensions  of  the 
order; 

Fifth,  the  offense  specified  in  the  order 
or  application,  or  extension  of  an  order; 

Sixth,  the  identity  of  the  applying  in- 
vestigative or  law-enforcement  officer 
and  agency  making  the  application  and 
the  person  authorizing  the  application; 

Seventh,  the  nature  of  the  faculties 
from  which  or  the  place  where  commu- 
nications were  to  be  intercepted; 

Eighth,  a  general  description  of  the  in- 
terceptions made  under  such  order  or  ex- 


tension, including  (1)  the  approximate 
nature  and  frequency  of  incriminating 
communications  intercepted.  (11)  the  ap- 
proximate number  of  persons  whose  com- 
munications were  intercepted,  and  (iU) 
the  approximate  nature,  amount  and  cost 
of  the  manpower  and  other  resources 
used  in  the  interceptions; 

Ninth,  the  number  of  arrests  resulting 
from  interceptions  made  under  such  or- 
der or  extension,  and  the  offenses  for 
which  arrests  were  made; 

Tenth,  the  number  of  trials  resulting 
from  such  interceptions; 

Eleventh,  the  number  of  motions  to 
suppress  made  with  respect  to  such  in- 
terceptions, and  the  number  granted  or 
denied; 

Twelfth,  the  number  of  convictions 
resulting  from  such  interceptions  and  the 
offenses  for  which  the  convictions  were 
obtained  and  a  general  assessment  of  the 
importance  of  the  interceptions. 

This  first  report  covers  a  period  just 
in  excess  of  6  months — from  June  20 
1968,  to  December  31.  1968.  In  addition] 
the  report  covers  only  those  few  States, 
including  New  York.  Arizona.  Georgia, 
and  Massachusetts,  which  have  elec- 
tronic surveillance  statutes.  I  add,  inci- 
dentally, that  New  Jersey,  Colorado, 
Florida,  and  Minnesota  have  recently  en- 
acted electronic  surveillance  statutes. 
Pursuant  to  the  policy  of  the  previous 
administration— a  policy  I  am  glad  to  re- 
port has  now  been  modified — no  applica- 
tions were  made  on  behalf  of  the  Federal 
Government  during  this  period.  The  re- 
port, therefore,  covers  only  State  ac- 
tivity. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  it  is  prema- 
ture to  di-aw  sweeping  conchislons  from 
this  preliminary  information,  informa- 
tion, too,  which  is  wholly  statistical  in 
character.  Indeed,  it  was  with  this  in 
mind  that  I  dii-ected  the  staff  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  to  undertake  a  confidential 
survey  of  the  use  of  wiretapping  and 
bugging  techniques  in  a  selected  num- 
ber of  instances  in  New  York  to  test  at 
firsthand  the  degree  to  which  inferences 
might  be  validly  drawn  from  this  first 
report  under  the  new  Federal  legislation. 
That  survey  of  State  action  has  now 
been  completed.  In  addition,  I  have  sat- 
isfied myself  as  to  the  present  quality 
and  quantity  of  Federal  electronic  sur- 
veillance. Consequently,  I  now  believe 
that  certain  remarks  are  appropriatfe. 

My  initial  reaction  to  the  report  Itself 
and  our  investigation  is  that  the  op- 
ponents of  this  legislation  who  predicted 
widespread    and    promiscuous    use    of 
wiretaps  and  bugs  by  law  enforcement 
authorities  are  being  proven  wrong  in 
their  prognostications.  Indeed,  the  indi- 
cations are  that  few  orders  have  been 
appUed  for  or  granted  and  that  most  of 
those  granted  were  for  wiretaps.  I  note, 
too,  that  statute  is  fast  proving  itself  on 
the  Federal  level  to  be  the  valuable  law 
enforcement  tool  that  we  had  expected. 
The  most  spectacular  success  to  date  has 
been  the  seizure  of  124  pounds  of  heroin 
in  New  York.  This  seizure  was  reported 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  March  11,  13, 
and  16.  It  was  valued  at  $8  million.  Since 
it  is  under  active  prosecution,  I  do  not 
want  to  discuss  the  case  in  great  detail 
now,  but  I  note  that  a  challenge  to  the 
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statute's  constitutionality  has  already 
been  turned  aside  by  U.S.  District  Judge 
Palmlerl  and  that  wiretaps  under  title 
m  were  instrumental  in  the  discovery  of 
the  details  of  the  heroin  importation  or- 
ganization and  resulted  in  more  defend- 
ants' arrest,  as  well  as  insuring  an  arrest 
of  the  principal  defendant,  to  whom  the 
heroin  was  consigned. 

In  another  important  case,  title  HI 
was  a  key  element  in  an  interstate  coun- 
terfeiting ring  conducted  by  racketeer- 
ing elements.  This  ring  has  circulated 
at  least  $500,000  in  counterfeit  money, 
and  an  additional  $100,000  was  seized  as 
a  result  of  the  wiretap. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
this  aspect  of  title  in  that  I  wish  to 
discuss  at  this  time.  Instead,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  title  in  also  protects  the 
privacy  of  our  citizens  by  forbidding  un- 
authorized wiretaps.  This  provision  is 
being  as  actively  employed,  I  am  advised, 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  as  is  the 
wiretap  authorization.  I  am  informed 
by  Attorney  General  Mitchell  that  sev- 
eral former  large  suppliers  of  intercep- 
tion devices  have  ceased  to  deal  in  them 
at  all. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  have  any  information  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  which  indicates 
that  the  Department  is  either  conduct- 
ing an  investigation  or  has  brought  an 
indictment  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sions the  Senator  just  referred  to— 
namely,  the  illegality  of  any  person  or 
police  officer  making  a  wiretap  without 
acouitorder? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  will  make  several 
references  to  this  here,  if  the  Senator 
will  bear  with  me.  I  will  get  to  it  in  just  a 
moment. 

Other  suppliers  give  eveiy  indication 
that  their  transactions  are  confined  to 
lawful  sales  to  enforcement  agencies. 
Reputable  suppliers  and  private  investi- 
gators have  proved  cooperative  with  the 
Department  of  Justice,  since  elimination 
of  illegal  activities  on  the  part  of  their 
competitors  is  preferable  to  the  risk  of 
engaging  in  such  activities  themselves. 
No  suitable  case  for  prosecution  of  a 
large-scale  supplier,  however,  has  yet 
been  undertaken.  In  addition,  most  de- 
vices found  in  unlawful  use  were  on  hand 
before  last  Jime.  This  atbs  the  case  in  the 
first  two  convictions  obtained  under  title 
in.  In  August  1968  the  Department  ob- 
tained a  conviction  for  interstate  trans- 
portation of  a  prohibited  device  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
that  I  believe  this  is  somewhat  helpful 
in  reference  to  his  inquiry. 

Recently,  a  private  detective  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  pleaded  guilty  to  a  10- 
count  indictment  for  use  and  possession 
of  interception  devices  which  the  statute 
we  passed  prohibited.  There  are  about 
60  investigations  imderway  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  during  the  past  year  over  200 
possible  violations  have  been  considered 
for  action.  Three  indictments  involving 
private  detectives  are  awaiting  trial. 
One  indictment  is  outstanding  against 
a  bookmaker  in  Maryland,  and  the  in- 
dictment of  Enid  Roth  for  activities  at 


the  National  Democratic  Convention  in 
Chicago  last  August  Is  set  for  trial  in 
September. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  made  this  informa- 
tion available.  If  he  will  recall,  during  the 
debate  last  year  on  title  m  of  the  Safe 
Streets  Act.  there  was  considerable  argu- 
ment that  title  HI  would  open  up  eaves- 
dropping and  electronic  surveillance  all 
across  the  country  and  that  it  would 
cause  increasing  violations  of  the  right 
of  privacy. 

Actually,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out,  the  arguments  have  been  borne  out 
that  he  and  I  and  several  others  who 
were  defending  title  in  made — namely, 
that  the  provision  of  title  m  that  made 
It  Illegal  for  any  citizen — police  officer  or 
otherwise — anywhere  in  the  United 
States  to  tap  a  wire  or  use  an  electronic 
listening  device  without  first  getting  a 
court  order  would  provide  far  greater 
protection  and  afford  a  much  greater 
right  of  privacy  than  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  The  statistics  that  the 
Senator  has  provided  for  the  Senate  to- 
day— namely,  the  number  of  pending 
indictments  of  private  detectives — is  ac- 
tually the  proof  that  the  argument  we 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  year, 
that  the  public  would  be  better  protected 
with  title  m  from  illegal  electronic  sur- 
veillance than  before,  has  proved  to  be 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
was  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of 
this  title  in  the  bill,  and  with  his  sup- 
port and  his  influence  we  were  able  at 
that  time  to  overcome  much  of  the  op- 
position by  making  them  understand 
that  this  bin  was  not  something  which 
would  open  the  floodgates,  as  he  has 
just  said;  that  it  not  only  was  a  bill  to 
aid  law-enforcement  officials  in  detect- 
ing crime  and  apprehending  the  crimi- 
nals but  it  was  also  a  bill  to  protect  the 
private  citizen  from  invasion  of  his 
privacy. 

I  commend  the  administration  for 
recognizing  both  aspects  of  this  statute 
and  enforcing  each  objective,  pursumg 
them  apparently  with  equal  emphasis 
and  with  equal  enthusiasm.  It  is  a  two- 
prong  law.  It  gives  protection  to  the  citi- 
zen, on  one  side,  from  the  Invasion  of  his 
privacy  by  promiscuous  wiretapping  or 
electronic  smveillance,  and,  on  the  other. 
It  gives  to  the  law-enforcement  officials 
the  power  to  make  use  of  this  weapon, 
under  court  authority  and  court  super- 
vision, to  reach  out  and  apprehend  the 
criminal  and.  particularly  in  organized 
crime,  to  get  at  the  boss  Instead  of  just 
the  worker,  so  to  speak,  on  the  street. 

If  it  Is  administered  judiciously  and  the 
court  sustains  it— and  I  think  we  wUl  all 
have  to  concede,  with  the  record  as  stated 
here,  as  it  is  beginning— If  it  continues  to 
unfold  this  way— that  this  will  be  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  effective  weap- 
ons provided  in  the  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  of  last  year  for  the 
strengthening  of  law  enforcement  in  this 
land,  particularly  in  the  field  of  orga- 
nized crime. 


I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the  Senate, 
therefore,  that  title  m  is  successfully 
working  not  only  to  ensnare  criminals 
who  otherwise  would  be  flooding  our 
country  with  coimterfeit  money  and  sell- 
ing narcotics  to  reduce  men  to  slavery, 
but  also  to  prevent  intrusions  Into  the 
privacy  of  our  citizens  by  limiting  elec- 
tronic sui-veillance  to  the  prevention  of 
crime  and  apprehension  of  criminals. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  several  sections 
of  the  report  and  aspects  of  the  survey 
and  my  personal  investigation  which  I 
should  like  to  discuss  In  greater  detail. 

Mr  President,  since  it  would  be  helpful 
to  have  available  the  pertinent  provi- 
sions of  the  act  dealing  with  the  proced- 
ure for  obtaining  a  warrant  to  Intercept 
wire  and  oral  commimlcations,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  18 
U.S.C.  §  2518  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  act  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


IB  use.  S  2518 
( 1 )  Each  application  for  an  order  authoriz- 
ing or  approving  the  IntercepUon  of  a  wire  or 
oral  communicaUon  shall  be  made  In  wrlUng 
upon  oath  or  affirmation  to  a  Judge  of  corg^ 
petent  Jurisdiction  and  shall  state  the  appli- 
cant's authority  to  make  such  application. 
Each  application  shall  include  the  following 
information : 

(a)  the  identity  of  the  Investigative  or  law 
enforcement  officer  making  the  application, 
and  the  officer  authorl2ang  the  application; 

(b)  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the 
facts  and  clrcvimstances  relied  upon  by  the 
applicant,  to  Justify  his  belief  that  an  order 
should  be  issued,  including  (1)  details  as  to 
the  particular  offense  that  has  been.  Is  being, 
or  is  about  to  be  committed,  (11)  a  particular 
description  of  the  nature  and  location  of  the 
facilities  from  which  or  the  place  where  the 
communication  is  to  be  intercepted,  (111)  a 
particular  description  of  the  type  of  com- 
munications sought  to  be  intercepted.  (Iv) 
the  idenUty  of  the  person,  tf  known,  commit- 
ting the  offense  and  whose  communications 
are  to  be  intercepted: 

(c)  a  full  and  complete  statement  as  to 
whetlier  or  not  other  investigative  procedures 
have  been  tried  and  failed  or  why  they 
reasonably  appear  to  be  unlikely  to  succeed 
if  tried  or  to  be  too  dangerous; 

(d)  a  statement  of  the  period  of  time  for 
which  the  interception  is  required  to  be 
maintained.  If  the  nature  of  the  Investiga- 
tion is  such  that  the  authorization  for  inter- 
oept^jn  should  not  automatically  terminate 
when  Ute  described  type  of  communication 
has  been  first  obtained,  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  facts  establishing  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  additional  communications  of 
the  same  type  will  occur  thereafter; 

(e)  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the 
facts  concerning  all  previous  applications 
known  to  the  individual  authorizing  and 
making  the  application,  made  to  any  judge 
for  authorization  to  intercept,  or  for  approval 
of  interception  of.  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tions involving  any  of  the  same  persons, 
facilities  or  places  specified  in  the  applica- 
tion, and  the  action  taken  by  the  judge  on 
each  such  application:  and 

(f )  where  the  appUcatlon  is  for  the  exten- 
sion of  an  order,  a  statement  setting  forth 
the  results  thus  far  obtained  from  the  inter- 
ception, or  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
failure  to  obtain  such  results. 

(2)  The  Judge  may  require  the  applicant 
to    furnish    additional    testimony    or    docu- 

'mentary  evidence  in  support  of  the  applica- 
tion. 

(3)  Upon  such  application  the  judge  may 
enter  an  ex  parte  order,  as  requested  or  as 
modified,  authorizing  or  approving  intereep- 
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which  th«  Judg  (  Li  sitting.  If  the  Judge  de- 
termines on  the  basis  of  the  facts  submitted 
by  the  applicant  that — 

(a)  there  Is  jrobable  cause  for  belief  that 
an  individual  Is  j  committing,  has  committed, 
or  Is  about  to  fcommlt  a  particular  offense 
enumerated  in  lectlon  3616  of  this  chapter; 

(b)  thwre  U  p^^>bable  cause  for  belief  that 
particular  comnlunlcatlona  concerning  that 
offense  will  be  obtained  through  such  Inter- 
ception; 

(c)  normal  it vestlgative  procedures  have 
ned  and  1:  ave  failed  or  reasonably  ap- 
pear to  be  unlUely  to  succeed  If  tried  or  to 
be  too  dangerous ; 

a  stateme:it  of  the  period  of  time  for 
which  the  Inte:  caption  is  required  to  be 
maintained.  U  ttie  nature  of  the  Investiga- 
tion Is  such  that  the  authorization  for  inter- 
ception should  I  ot  automatically  terminate 
when  the  described  type  of  communication 
has  been  first  ob  lalned,  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  facts  estibllshlng  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  additional  communications  of 
the  same  type  w^l  occur  thereafter; 

complete  statement  of  the 
^   all    previous    applications 
knowq.io   the   lidividual    authorizing   and 
giakln^the  appl  cation,  made  to  any  Judge 
frv,    ,„►>,_..„...-      ^^   Intercept,   or   for   ap- 
tlon  of.  wire  or  oral  com- 
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on  each  such  apiUcation:   and 

(f)  where  the  application  is  for  the  ex- 
tension of  an  ord«  r.  a  statement  setting  forth 
the  results  thus  f  ir  obtained  from  the  inter- 
ception, or  a  reajonable  explanation  of  the 
failure  to  obtain  ^uch  results 

authorizing  or  approving 

the   Interception   of  any  wire  or  oral  com- 
munication shall  specify — 

(a)  the  ldentit;r  of  the  person.  If  known 
whose  communica  Uons  are  to  be  Intercepted;' 

(b)  there  Is  probable  cause  for  beUef  that 
particular   communications    faclUUes   as   to 
which,  or  the  pla  :e  where,  authority  to  in 
tercept  is  granted; 

(c)  a  particular  description  of  the  type  of 
communicaUon  &)ught  to  be  Intercepted 
and  a  statement  c  f  the  particular  offense  to 
which  It  relates; 

(d)  the  id  en  tit  J  of  the  agency  authorized 
to  intercept  the  c  immunicaUon.  and  of  the 
person  authorlzini;  the  application;   and 

(e)  the  period  cf  time  during  which  such 
interception  is  aut  lorized.  including  a  state- 
ment as  to  whethi  T  or  not  the  Interception 
shall  automatical!  r  terminate  when  the  de- 
scribed communication  has  been  first 
obtained 


N.  Mr.  President,  even 
of  these  provisions 
the  standard  set  nut 
be  too  easily  met.  Not 
aj)plicant  establish  by  a 
cause  a  link  between 
communication,  and 
mi  St,  as  well,  demonstrate 
ir  vestigative   procedures 
4nd  have  failed  or  rea- 
be  unlikely  to  succeed 
too  dangerous,"  a  re- 
to  make  the  use  of 
a  tool  of  last  resort, 
investigative   procedures 
the  committee  report 
No.  1097,  90th  Con- 
101.  1968:  "stand- 
surveillance  tech- 
enforcement    officers, 
or    interrogation 
grant,  usft  of  regular 


search  warrants,  and  the  Infiltration  of 
conspiratorial  groups  by  undercover 
agents  or  informants." 

It  was  in  this  context,  therefore,  that 
I  was  initially  disturbed  to  learn  that 
virtually  all  applications  for  warrants 
have  been  approved.  This  apprehension 
however,  was  reUeved  by  the  results  of 
our  own  investigations.  For  example,  our 
study    shows    that   -many    applications 
made  by  police  agencies  to  prosecuting 
officials  for  approval  prior  to  submission 
to  a  court — both  Federal  and  State— were 
not  approved  by  the  prosecuting  officials 
for  submission  to  the  courts.  Apparently, 
the  prosecutor-screening  process  is,  in 
fact,  having  a  healthy  effect  on  the  num- 
ber   of    orders    applied    for    and    thus 
granted.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  167  applications  that  were 
approved  for  submission  to  the  New  York 
courts  were  not  approved  In  their  original 
form. 

More  often  than  not,  the  police 
agencies  were  required  by  the  prosecutors 
to  obtain  more  information  prior  to 
seeking  court  approval  of  the  surveil- 
lance. In  some  cases,  the  process  of  sub- 
mission, rejection,  and  resubmission  ex- 
tended to  3  to  4  weeks.  Generally, 
the  final  form  of  the  applications  re- 
viewed demonstrated  a  more  than  ade- 
quate showing  of  probable  cause.  A 
number  of  affidavits,  for  example,  that 
we  reviewed  in  the  office  of  District  At- 
torney Prank  Hogan  were  models  of 
precise  compliance  with  the  standards  of 
title  in.  Although  adequate,  some  of 
those  reviewed  elsewhere  were  not  as 
detailed.  This  was  to  be  expected,  since 
"probable  cause"  represents  a  traditional 
legal  requirement  around  which  a  con- 
siderable body  of  experience  has  de- 
veloped. 

Nevertheless,  a  number  of  the  affidavits 
left  something  to  be  desired  when  it  came 
to  demonstrating  that  "normal  Investiga- 
tive techniques"  had  been  exhausted. 
Here,  too  often,  the  affidavits  were 
phrased  in  conclusionary  terms,  and  not 
enough  of  the  agency's  law  enforcement 
experiences  that  bore  on  the  decision  to 
use  a  technique  of  surveillance  was  made 
explicit  for  the  court.  For  example,  little 
attempt  was  made  to  explain  or  to  de- 
scribe to  the  court  organized  crime's  code 
of  silence  or  even  simply  to  refer  to 
studies  of  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion, congressional  committees,  or  other 
legislative  bodies  to  demonstrate  the 
futility  of  general  Interview  techniques 
where  organized  crime  is  concerned.  Ap- 
parently, the  courts  are  aware  of  these 
matters,  and  the  obvious  was  left  un- 
stated. 

I  would  suggest,  however,  that  the  ap- 
plications should  be  more  complete  on 
their  face.  Our  thought  was  that  mandat- 
ing prosecutor  involvement  In  the  war- 
rant process  would  strengthen  it  by 
guaranteeing  that  the  decision  to  use 
these  techniques  would  be  preceded  by  a 
careful  law  enforcement  screening  proc- 
ess. Apparently,  this  practice  is  being 
meaningfully  followed  in  the  majority 
of  cases. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  use 
of  electronic  surveillance  techniques  will 
not,  contrary  to  some  of  the  predictions 


of  opponents  of  this  legislation,  be  di- 
luted into  a  shortcut  or  substitute  for 
normal  investigative  procedures  and  that 
this  will  only  be  utilized  under  appro- 
priate   circumstances.    Prosecutors,    on 
whom  the  administration  of  the  statute 
rests   heavily,   should   always   carefully 
prepare  and  review  these  applications  in 
light  of  the  law.  What  may  have  been 
permissible  under  old  practice  is  not  nec- 
essarily legal  now.  I  hope,  too,  that  our 
judiciary,  even  with  crowded  dockets,  is 
always  taking  the  necessary  time  to  ex- 
amine and  pass  on  all  applications  thor- 
oughly. The  part  that  they  must  play  in 
scrutinizing  and  questioning  these  ap- 
plications as  well  as  requiring  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  statutory  standards  can- 
not be  overemphasized.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  observed  in  Katz  v.  United  States 
389  U.S.  347,  357  (1967): 

The  Constitution  requires  that  the  delib- 
erate impartial  Judgment  of  a  Judicial  of- 
ficer ...  be  Interposed  between  the  citizen 
and  the  police  .  .  . 

Next,  Mr.  President,  I  note  that  out  of 
128    requests   for  extensions,   only    two 
were  denied.  As  in  the  case  of  the  appli- 
cations    themselves,     these     staUstics. 
standing  by  themselves,  call  for  some  ex- 
planation. In  order  to  obtain  an  exten- 
sion, title  ni  requires  that  an  applicant 
go    through    the    same    detailed    steps 
which  are  required  to  obtain  an  original 
order,   and   the  presiding   judge  must 
make  the  same  findings  required  fo/  the 
granting  of  an  original  order.  This  re- 
quirement was  placed  in  title  in  to  com- 
ply with  Berger  v.  New  York.  388  U.S.  41, 
59   (1967),  the  decision  which  declared 
unconstitutional   the  New  York  eaves- 
drop law,  holding  that  using  the  original 
grounds  on  which  the  order  was  issued 
to  form  the  basis  for  the  renewal  was 
"insufficient  without  a  showing  of  pres- 
ent probable  caus-;  for  the  continuance 
of  the  eavesdrop."  The  report  indicates 
that  174  applications  were  followed  by 
126  extensions.  One  county  in  New  York 
had  68  orders  and  60  extensions  Again 
as  our  study  Indicated  In  the  case  of 
most  of  the  applications  we  reviewed,  I 
hope  that  the  situation  here  was  always 
the  product  of  careful  work,  not  me- 
chanical review. 

Another  possible  problem,  if  one  looks 
only  at  the  bare  statistics,  is  the  reported 
length  of  the  authorized  Interceptions. 
One  of  the  key  constitutional  defects  in 
the  New  York  eavesdrop  statute,  struck 
down  in  Berger,  was  that  termination 
of  the  eavesdrop  was  not  required  once 
the  conversation  sought  had  been  seized 
A  blanket  order  for  a  lengthy  period  of 
time  gives,  the  Court  noted — 388  U.S.  41. 
57  (1967)— "a  passkey"  to  search  beyond 
what  is  necessary  and  fails  to  "minimize" 
the  "danger"  of  an  "unlawful  search  and 
seizure." 

To  comply  with  this  aspect  of  the 
Berger  decision,  title  HI  of  the  omnibus 
crime  bill  provides  that: 

No  order  entered  .  .  .  may  authorize  or 
approve  the  interception  of  any  wire  or  oral 
communication  for  any  period  longer  than 
is  necessary  to  achieve  the  objective  of  the 
authorization,  nor  in  any  event  longer  than 
bhe  authorizing  Judge  deems  necessary  to 
achieve  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
granted   and   in   no  event   for  longer   than 
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thirty  days.  Every  order  and  extension 
thereof  shall  contain  a  provision  that  the 
authorization  to  intercept  shall  be  executed 
•,as  soon  as  practicable,  shall  be  conducted  in 
svich  a  way  as  to  minimize  the  interception 
of  communications  not  otherwise  subject  to 
interception  under  this  chapter,  and  must 
terminate  upon  attainment  of  the  authorized 
objective  or  in  any  event  in  thirty  days. 

As  the  committee  report  notes — the 
.same  references  at  103— the  statute  "re- 
quires the  time  of  the  warrant  to  be 
carefully  tailored  to  the  showing  of 
probable  cause."  The  report  states — the 
same  references — at  101 : 

[The  statute!  requirels]  that  the  duration 
of  the  interception  not  be  longer  than  is 
necessary  under  the  facts  of  the  particular 
case.  *  •  •  Where  It  is  necessary  to  obtain 
coverage  of  only  one  meeting,  the  order 
should  not  authorize  additional  surveil- 
lance.   •    *    * 

Where  a  course  of  conduct  embracing  mul- 
tiple parties  and  extending  over  a  period  of 
time  is  involved,  the  order  may  properly 
authorize  proportionately  longer  surveil- 
lance. .  .  .  What  is  important  is  that  the 
facts  in  the  application  on  a  case  by  case 
basis  justify  the  period  of  time  in  the 
surveillance. 


In  apparent  contrast  with  title  Ill's 
strict  standards,  however,  the  report  of 
the  administrative  office  indicates  that 
all  interceptions  during  this  first 
6-month  period  utilized  the  maximum 
number  of  days  authorized.  No  matter 
how  much  time  was  authorized  for  sur- 
veillance, all  was  used.  If  an  order  was 
for  30  days,  all  30  days  were  utilized. 
If  the  order  was  for  20  days,  all  20  days 
were  utilized.  In  addition,  all  but  one  of 
the  128  extensions  granted  were  for  the 
same  length  of  time  authorized  in  the 
original  authorization.  Indeed,  one  sur- 
veillance in  Georgia  lasted  twice  as  long 
as  the  number  of  days  for  which  it  was 
authorized,  although  no  extension  was 
sought  or  approved. 

Mr.  President,  I  found  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  believe  that  in  every  original 
application  and  each  extension,  it  was 
necessary  to  use  all  of  the  allotted  time 
authorized.  Here  I  note  that  the  report- 
ing forms  should  be  clarified  so  that  the 
details  of  this  situation  will  in  the  future 
be  more  clearly  called  for.  It  is  not  clear 
now  on  some  of  the  reports,  for  example, 
whether  the  reported  figure  is  the  "au- 
thorized" or  the  "used"  period  of  time. 
The  impression  was  thus  left  by  the  re- 
port that  the  full  period  was  used  in  the 
execution  of  every  order.  This  would 
mean  that  each  order  involved  a  con- 
tinuing operation,  and  that  the  pertinent 
information  was  not  intercepted  in  each 
of  the  other  cases  until  the  last  day  of 
the  period  of  each  authorized  intercep- 
tion or  extension. 

In  New  York,  however,  our  survey  in- 
dicated that  a  majority  of  the  orders  did 
involve  this  sort  of  continuing,  organized 
crime  operation,  in  which  this  would  not 
be  that  unusual.  In  addition,  our  investi- 
gation revealed  that  some  agencies,  to 
simplify  their  bookkeeping,  carried  all 
taps  at  the  full  authorized  period,  even 
though  the  actual  surveillance  had  ter- 
minated. Obviously,  this  last  practice  is 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  statute,  and 
now  that  the  problem  has  been  identi- 


fied, we  may  expect  that  It  will  not  be 
continued. 

I  was  thus  relieved  to  find  that  here 
again  at  least  a  large  portion  of  my  con- 
cern was  caused  by  pooi  reporting,  not 
by  poor  investigative  procedures.  I  do 
not  know,  of  course,  if  all  of  these  figures 
are  in  each  case  the  fault  of  bad  record- 
keeping and  not  the  fault  of  bad  prac- 
tices. But  if  there  is  any  faulty  practice, 
such  action  is  not  furthering  the  cause  of 
good  law  enforcement. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  em- 
phasized that  law  enforcement  must 
work  within  the  confines  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Title  ni  of  the  omnibus  crime  b^ll 
was  drafted  in  conformity  with  the  con- 
stitutional standards  for  lawful  elec- 
tronic surveillance  set  out  in  the  Berger 
and  Katz  decisions.  Unless  the  standards 
contained  in  the  Constitution  and  in  this 
legislation  are  followed,  many  of  the  con- 
victions that  may  be  obtained  through 
the  use  of  wiretap  evidence  will  be  over- 
turned. 

There  is  a  danger,  too,  that  the  files  of 
other  law  enforcement  agencies.  State 
and  Federal,  will  become  inadvertently 
polluted  by  illegal  information.  What  is 
now  happening  on  the  Federal  level  as 
a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  recent 
Alderman  decision,  decided  March  10. 
1969—394  U.S.  165  (1969)— which  au- 
thorized, incident  to  determining  what 
was  unlawfully  obtained  by  the  use  of 
illegal  information,  the  wholesale  dis- 
closure of  confidential  Government 
files— a  practice  that  will  prejudice  the 
national  security,  endanger  informants' 
lives,  and  unnecessarily  blacken  the 
reputations  of  innocent  third  parties — 
should  teach  us  not  to  view  this  possibil- 
ity with  equanimity. 

I  realize,  too,  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  new  reporting  system,  as  well  as  new 
legislation,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be 
overly  critical.  I  do,  however,  want  to  ad- 
monish every  law  enforcement  officer, 
prosecutor,  and  judge  involved  in  this 
area  that  the  only  way  this  legislation 
will  be  effective  in  combating  crime  is 
by  strict  adherence  to  the  standards  it 
contains. 

The  offenses  covered  in  the  174  appli- 
cations were  sorted  into  five  broad  cate- 
gories in  the  report  as  follows:  drugs — 
narcotics,   71;   extortion,   13;   gambling, 
20;  homicide,  21;  and  larceny,  19.  Most 
of  these  offenses  appear  to  be  areas  in 
which  organized  criminals  are  very  ac- 
tive, and  our  survey  in  New  York  con- 
firms that  most  orders  were  used  in  the 
organized  crime  field.  Indeed,  these  large 
crime  cartels  are  involved  in  so  many  il- 
licit and  illegal  activities  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  forecast  just  what  area  they  will 
exploit  and  corrupt  next.  What  is  appar- 
ently  happening   thus  fulfills   congres- 
sional intent,  since  our  major  purpose  in 
enacting  title  HI  was  to  strike  at  orga- 
nized crime.  In  addition  to  these  144  or- 
ders falling  into  these  categories,  29  en- 
involved  such  miscellaneous  offenses  as 
kidnaping,    arson,    and    possession    of 
forged  instruments. 

The  wiretaps  resulted  in  intercepted 
telephone  conversations  ranging  in  fre- 
quency from  one  every  10  days  to  46  per 
day.  This,  too,  is  an  area  that  needs  some 


clarification.  The  information  sought  is 
the  average  frequency  of  interceptions 
per  day,  week  or  month.  Some  of  the  re- 
sponses to  this  question  included  replies 
such  as  "varied,"  "daily,"  or  "every  other 
day."  This  sort  of  response  is  not  particu- 
larly helpful.  This  question,  as  well  as 
several  others  which  I  have  mentioned, 
also  contained  a  number  of  blank  spaces 
instead  of  answers.  If  there  is  a  reason 
for  not  giving  an  answer,  it  should  be 
given.  Otherwise,  an  accurate  answer 
should  be  given.  Here  I  note  that  the 
provisions  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
section  1001,  dealing  with  false  state- 
ments, are  applicable  to  these  reports. 
See  the  same  at  107. 

One  category  which  apparently  in- 
volved particularly  lax  reporting  was  the 
section  dealing  with  the  cost  of  the  inter- 
ceptions. The  cost  of  54  of  the  wiretaps 
was  not  reported.  Of  the  120  wiretaps 
where  cost  information  was  reported,  75 
cost  less  than  $1,000;  21  cost  $1,000  to 
$2,000;  18  cost  $2,000  to  $5,000;  and  six 
cost  $5,000  or  more.  The  range  went  from 
a  low  of  $6.33  for  one  wiretap  to  a  high  of 
S9,325  for  another.  Here,  too,  it  might 
be  helpful  if  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  were 
to  develop  some  regulations  which  would 
call  for  a  uniform  determination  of  re- 
ported costs  in  this  area. 

The  figures  showing  the  numlper  of 
people  involved,  the  total  interceptions, 
and  the  number  of  incriminating  inter- 
ceptions, seemed  to  be  generally  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  wiretaps  in- 
stalled. There  were  two  instances,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  figures  were  somewhat 
disproportionate.  Here,  I  note  again  the 
requirement  of  title  III,  quoted  above, 
that  there  must  be  an  attempt  to  "mini- 
mize" the  interception  of  innocent  com- 
mvmications.  One  instance  involved  400 
interceptions  with  only  one  incriminat- 
ing interception,  while  the  other  involved 
only  68  incriminating  interceptions  out 
of  a  total  of  911.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult 
to  foresee  whether  any  number  of  inter- 
ceptions will  produce  an  incriminsling 
statement.  Nevertheless,  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  imder  Katz  v.  United  States, 
389  U.S.  347,  355   (1967): 

INjo  greater  invasion  of  privacy  |must  be) 
permitted  than  ( is  |  necessary  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 


At  the  time  the  report  was  filed,  no 
trials  or  convictions  had  been  reported, 
but  a  total  of  263  persons  had  been  ar- 
rested as  a  result  of  174  wiretaps.  As 
time  moves  on,  the  figures  in  these  cate- 
gories should  go  ^ttard  laying  to  rest 
the  controversy  overihe  effectiveness  of 
these  techniques. 

Lastly.  I  note  that  the  report  indicates 
that  "all  applications  seemed  to  request 
telephone  taps"  and  "none  involved 
eavesdropping  through  the  use  of  a  mi- 
crophone." Oiu:  survey  in  New  York,  how- 
ever, indicated  that  orders  authorizing 
bugging  were  obtained.  Apparently,  a 
clear-cut  distinction  is  not  being  drawn 
between  "wire"  and  "oral"  communica- 
tions, that  is.  between  'wiretapping" 
and  "bugging."  Some  orders  have  been 
ambiguously  reported  as  -eavesdropping" 
without   a   further  specification.   Obvi- 
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Mr.  Presider 
tioning  these 
drawing  the  at 
them  is  not  to 
critical  of  law  ei 
ecutors,  or  thi 
aware  of  the 


onsly,  there  is  a  need  here  for  clarifying 
and  making  more  expUclt  the  present 
administration  regxUations  and  for  more 
care  in  filling  ^ut  the  forms. 

Mr.  Preslderit.  the  chief  problems  here 
apparently  lie]  with  the  all-too-human 
difficulty  that  ii  experienced  in  accurately 
and  meticulously  reporting  what  one  has 
done.  Howeveii  the  stakes  are  too  high 
to  allow  for  anv  omission  or  inaccuracies 
in  these  reports.  This  is  an  invaluable 
and  powerful  t|Dol  that  must  not  be  sub- 
jected to  abusfe.  Those  who  violate  the 
standards  can  land  must  either  be  pun- 
ished and  if  thjey  cannot  learn  to  follow 
the  law  they  ntust  face  loss  of  this  law 
enforcement  tobl.  Fortunately,  my  inves- 
tigation to  date  has  revealed  no  such 
abuses. 

t.  my  purpose  for  men- 
reporting   problems   and 
^entlon  of  this  body  to 
liscredit  anyone,  or  to  be 
Lforcement  oflBcials,  pros- 
I    judiciary.    I   am    well 
ict  that  we  are  dealing 
with  new  legislation  and  a  novel  report- 
ing system,  anc^  that,  like  anything  else 
new.  some  rou|h  edges  will  have  to  be 
smoothed  out.  Past  practices  have  to  be 
brought  up  to  dew  standards.  This   too 
takes  adjustments.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think 
It  would  be  inappropriate  for  the  Attor- 
ney General,  acMng  through  the  Law  En- 
forcement   Assistance    Administration 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  Director  of 
the   Admmistraiive   OfiQce   of   the   US 
Courts,  to  call  together  at  an  early  date 
representaUves  ^f  the  poUce  agencies  and 
prosecuting     ofjcers     throughout     the 
Umted  States  involved  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  stitute  for  a  conference  to 
explore  how  bes    to  utUize  this  most  im- 
portant mvestigntive  tool.  This  is  a  com 
plicated    and    sophisticated    statute    It 
changes   past   pk;actices   and   mandates 
new  procedures.  There  is  a  need  here  for 
careful  training  i  md  close  State  and  Fed 
eral  cooperation  The  Attorney  General 
as  the  Nation's  el  lief  law  enforcement  of- 
ncer.  qmte  propi  rly  can  fulfil]  a  leader 
ship  role  here. 

I  am  hopeful,  however,  that  my  pri 
mary  purpose  foi'  making  these  remarks 
IS  served.  The  Supreme  Court  in  its  re- 
cent decision  in  Alderman  against  the 
Umted  States,  ndted  above,  at  one  point 
turned  aside  an  argument  that,  had  it 
been  followed,  vould  have  further  re- 
stricted the  use  o  [  electronic  surveillance 
techmques,  sayirg: 

The  general  rule  under  (Title  III]  is  that 
official  eavesdropping  and  wlretappine  are 
permitted  only  wi  h  probable  cause  and  a 
warrant.  Without  experience  showlnK  the 
contrary,'  we  shou  d  not  assume  that  this 
new  statute  will  b«  cavalierly  disregarded  or 
will  not  be  enforce<   agaiJist  transgressors 
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Mr.  Pi-esident,  ^y  puipose  in  making 
these  remarks  hs.s  been  to  help  assure 
that  this  legislation  wUI  be.  in  fact  fol- 
lowed to  the  strictest  letter  of  the  law— 
botii  bringing  cririinals  to  book  and  pro- 
tecting citizens'  p-ivacy.  That  Is  the  only 
way  in  which  it  can  be  utilized  as  an  ef- 
fective tool  In  nducing  crime  A  good 
beginning  to  thla  end  Is  to  make  sure 
that  these  reporta  which  are  required  by 


law  to  be  filed  are  meticulously  accurate 
and  complete;  263  persons  have  been  ar- 
rested as  a  result  of  this  electronic  sur- 
veillance legislation.  Let  us  make  sure 
that  none  of  those  who  may  be  convicted 
can  ask  for  a  reversal  because  the  law 
was  not  strictly  followed.  And  that  when 
this  legislation  comes  before  the  Supreme 
Court  it  will  be  upheld. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  re- 
marks on  this  subject  today.  I  intend,  as 
cases  develop  and  as  experience  is  gained 
with  the  administration  of  this  statute, 
however,  to  keep  the  Senate  informed 
of  it  and  to  comment  on  it  from  time  to 
time. 

As  I  have  indicated,  my  only  concern 
at  the  moment  is  that  the  prosecutors 
and  courts  that  have  the  responsibility 
under  the  statute  will  not  become  care- 
less, but  will  remain  firm  In  their  deter- 
mination to  see  that  the  statute  is  strict- 
ly followed.  If  the  statute  is  strictly  fol- 
lowed, it  is  certainly  not  to  be  expected 
that  any  unnecessary  invasion  of  privacy 
will  result. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  for  his  contribution 
and  for  yielding  his  time  to  me  so  that 
I  might  proceed  with  these  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  dated  August  4,  1969,  addressed  to 
me  from  the  Attorney  General,  following 
his  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  commenting  on  title  HI, 
three  newspaper  clippings,  and  the  re- 
port, together  with  its  appendixes,  reg- 
ulations and  forms. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

^  AforsT  4,  1969. 

Hon.  John  L.  McClellan 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiLiH  Senator  McClellan:  As  requested 
in  your  letter  of  July  29,  1969,  I  am  setting 
forth  more  detailed  Information  regarding 
the  narcotics  case  and  the  prosecutions 
against  private  individuals  under  Title  III 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968 
concerning  which  I  testified  on  July  28th  I 
am  also  setting  forth  similar  information 
relating  to  a  recent  counterfeiting  case  in 
which  wiretapping  conducted  under  Title  in 
was  also  extremely  effective. 

Since  both  the  narcotics  case  and  the 
counterfeiting  case  are  the  subjects  of  pend- 
Ing  criminal  Utlgatlon,  however,  I  would 
request  that  the  Information,  other  than 
matters  of  public  record,  be  treated  as  con- 
fidential in  order  that  the  defendants"  rlKht 
to  a  fair  trial  shall  not  be  prejudiced 

ITie  narcotics  case  I  referrel  to  Is  United 
States  V.  Hysohion.  et  al.,  in  which  an  in- 
dictment  was  returned  on  I.tav  8.  1969  in  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York.  charglnK 
Christian  Serge  Hysohion  and  Eduardo  Rim- 
baud, French  nationals  residing  in  New 
York  City  on  temporary  visas,  with  the  un- 
lawful importation  of  narcotics  in  violation 
Of  21  U.S.C.  174.  A  hearing  on  defendant's 
motion  for  suppression  of  the  contents  of 
intercepted  wire  communications  was  held 
before  United  States  District  Judge  Palmlerl 
in  July  and  the  motion  was  denied. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms  has  t)een  conducting  an  investigation 
of  an  International  narcotics  smuggling  ring 
involving  a  group  of  foreign  nationals.  In- 
cluding the  defendant  Hysohion,  whom  it 
discovered  had  traveled  from  Geneva    Swit- 


zerland, to  the  tJnlted  States  in  September 
1868  to  prepare  to  receive  shipments  of 
heroin.  The  Investigation  subsequently  dis- 
closed that  the  scheme  used  to  Import  the 
heroin  Into  the  United  States  was  to  conceal 
It  in  cans  of  flsh  consigned  to  Hysohion's  ad- 
dress in  New  York  City  from  Spain.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1969  Customs  Bureau  agents  using  a 
high-powered  X-ray  machine  examined  a 
shipment  of  some  700  cans  of  flsh  consigned 
to  Hysohion  and  awaiting  shipment  to  him 
on  the  Brooklyn  pier.  This  examination  dis- 
closed that  the  visual  density  of  the  cause 
in  several  of  the  cases  was  different  in  great 
degree  from  the  usual  density  of  the  Iare<- 
majority  of  the  cases  in  the  shipment.  One 
of  the  cans  was  opened  and  was  discovered 
to  contain  a  quantity  of  white  powder  and 
two  weights.  Subsequent  chemical  analysis 
disclosed  that  the  can  contained  'i  kilogram 
of  high  grade  heroin. 

As  a  result  of  wiretaps  conducted  under 
Title  III  on  the  telephone  facilities  of  the 
New  York  City  residence  where  Hvsohion  was 
residing.  Customs  Bureau  agents  were  able  to 
determine  that  the  700  cans  of  fish  were  to  be 
transported  from  the  Brooklyn  pier  to  Hy- 
sohions  residence  on  March  7,  1969  On  the 
afternoon  of  March  7th,  a  truck  loaded  with 
the  cases  of  fish  arrived  at  Hysohlon's  resi- 
dence and  that  evening  the  cases  were  un- 
loaded into  the  garage.  Late  Saturday  eve- 
ning an  Individual,  later  Identified  as  the 
defendant  Eduardo  Rimbaud,  arrived  at  the 
residence,  and  early  on  Sunday  morning 
March  9th.  this  individual  and  Hysohion 
emerged  from  the  house  carrying  a  large 
leather  satchel  and  entered  a  taxi.  They  were 
intercepted  by  Customs  agents  and  arrested, 
and  the  satchel  was  found  to  contain  26  kilos 
of  heroin.  A  search  warrant  for  Hysohlon's 
residence  was  obtained  and  executed  on 
March  9th,  and  examination  of  the  cases  of 
food  products  taken  from  the  garage  dis- 
closed additional  amounts  of  heroin,  the  total 
seizure  amounting  to  62  pounds. 

Additional  interceptions  from  the  tele- 
phone facilities  at  Hysohion's  residence  dis- 
closed that  he  was  expecting  a  second  ship- 
ment of  some  400  cases  of  foodstuffs  con- 
signed to  him  to  be  arriving  soon  on  the  SS 
Grand  Sunda.  This  shipment  was  unloaded 
on  March  10th,  and  examination  by  Customs 
agents  disclosed  another  62  pounds  of  heroin 
concealed  in  the  cans  of  fish. 

(Confidential  information  deleted.] 
As  a  result  of  wiretaps  in  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  on  the  telephone  faculties  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mario  Guerrierl  and  on  the  tele- 
phone facilities  at  a  nightclub  known  as  the 
"Guys  and  Dolls",  Secret  Service  agents  re- 
cently broke  up  a  major  interstate  counter- 
felting  ring.  Prior  to  the  use  of  the  wiretaps 
all  investigaUve  efforts  had  failed  to  uncover 
the  manner  in  which  counterfeit  $20  and  $100 
Federal  Reserve  Notes  were  flooding  the  Mid- 
west. Prom  January  1964  to  February  1969 
well  over  $500,000  worth  of  these  notes  have 
been  recovered  by  the  United  States  Secret 
Service  prlmarUy  In  the  Cleveland-Pittsbureh 
area. 

The  information  which  was  uncovered 
through  the  use  of  the  wiretaps  directly  led 
to  the  recovery  of  over  $100,000  In  this  coun- 
terfeit currency  and  the  indictment  in  the 
Northern  District  of  Ohio  in  June  of  this 
year  of  seven  persons  on  counterfeiting 
charges,  including  Guerrierl,  Youngstown 
rackets  kingpin,  and  three  of  his  associates. 
The  interceptions  in  this  case  also  disclosed 
subsUntial  evidence  of  other  serious  Federal 
and  state  crimes  which  are  also  expected  to 
result  in  prosecutions  at  a  later  date. 

Several  convictions  have  been  obtained 
against  Individuals  under  Title  HI  the  first 
of  which  occurred  In  August  1968  in  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota,  against  an  employee  of  a 
former  supplier,  who  was  convicted  for  In- 
terstate transportation  of  a  prohibited  device. 
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Recently  a  private  detective  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  pleaded  guilty  to  a  ten-count  Indict- 
ment for  use  and  possession  of  prohibited  In- 
ing  use  and  jxwsession  of  such  devices  by 
terceptlon  devices.  Three  indictments  involv- 
prlvate  detectives  are  presently  awaiting  trial. 
One  indictment  is  pending  against  a  book- 
maker in  Maryland  for  use  of  such  a  device, 
and  the  indictment  of  NBC  Television  News 
Executive,  Enid  Roth,  for  activities  at  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  in  Chicago 
last  August  Is  set  for  trial  in  September. 
[Information  deleted  ] 
Sincerely, 

Attorney  General. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  11,  1969] 
A  Fortune  in  Heroin  Is  Seized  With  Fish 

Federal  agents  yesterday  reported  the  con- 
fiscation of  what  they  said  was  $8-mllllon 
worth  of  pure  heroin  that  arrived  In  this 
country  In  a  shipment  of  canned  flsh. 

The  officials  said  that  the  drugs  arrived 
here  from  Spain.  They  were  packed  in  five 
of  702  cases  addressed  to  a  fish  Importer  who 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  drugs.  All  the  cases 
were  dropped  off  at  a  Queens  warehouse, 
where  Federal  narcotics  agents  moved  In  and 
arrested  four  men  whom  they  characterized 
as  middle  men  in  an  international  ring. 

The  fovur  were  identified  as  Serge  Christian 
Hysohion,  23  years  old,  a  native  of  Paris 
and  a  supermarket  manager;  Eduardo  Rim- 
baud, 49,  a  fiction  vsrrlter,  of  Salon,  France; 
Mayo  Mastronardl,  48,  a  building  contractor, 
of  157-20  22d  Avenue,  Queens,  and  Antonio 
Flores,  31,  of  New  Rochelle,  a  captain  of 
waiters. 

The  first  two  were  held  in  $100,000  ball 
each  for  a  hearing  on  Friday.  Mr.  Mastro- 
nardl was  held  in  $5,000  ball  and  Mr.  Flores 
m  $20,000  bail  for  hearing  March  20. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  13,  1969] 
Cache  of  Heroin  Is  Reported  Found  in 
Paella  Cargo 
Customs  officials  announced  yesterday  after- 
noon that  they  had  found  62  pounds  of 
heroin  hidden  In  a  cargo  of  canned  food  from 
Spain — the  second  such  seizure  in  three  days. 

The  almost-pure  heroin  powder,  said  to  be 
worth  $8-mllllon  on  the  Illicit  market,  was 
sealed  in  cans  marked  "paella,"  a  Spanish 
rice  and  fish  dish,  aboard  the  Swedish  Grund- 
sunda  at  the  21st  Street  pier  In  Brooklyn. 

Stanley  R.  Splnola,  supervising  customs 
agent  for  the  Northeastern  region,  made  the 
announcement  at  a  news  conference  at  the 
United  States  customs  office,  201  Varlck 
Street. 

The  heroin-packed  cans,  which  were  in  six 
of  400  cases  of  paella,  Mr.  Splnola  said,  were 
found  with  the  help  of  a  new  X-ray  Inspect- 
ing device. 

Monday's  confiscation  of  the  same  amount 
of  heroin.  In  cans  of  "Basque-style  codfish 
stew"  in  a  Queens  warehouse.  Yesterday's 
seizure,  and  a  third  expected  "In  a  few 
days"  are  part  of  a  crackdown  of  "one  of  the 
largest  narcotics  smuggling  rings  we've  ever 
seen,"  Mr.  Splnola  said. 

He  said  the  ring  had  been  operating  for 
the  last  two  years  In  Switzerland,  Spain. 
France  and  Italy. 

Four  persons  were  arrested  here  Monday, 
and  a  fifth  Identified  as  Charles  Darge,  was 
arrested  Tuesday  by  customs  agents  as  he 
stepped  off  a  flight  from  Puerto  Rico. 

The  cans  of  food  Involved  were  all  from 
"Ribas  and  Sons,"  a  Spanish  company,  but 
Customs  and  Federal  narcotics  agents,  who 
are  cooperating  In  the  investigation,  believed 
the  shipments  were  diverted  and  tampered 
with  before  being  sent  here. 

Like  the  cans  seized  Monday,  those  dis- 
covered yesterday  contained  lead  with  the 


plastic  bags  of  heroin  to  make  the  cans  weigh 
the  same  as  others. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  16,  1969] 
Ex-Banker    Called    Drug-Smuggling    Ring 
"Brain" — Swiss  Police  Hold  Him  and  Sat 
He  Devised  Plan  To  Can  Heroin  in  Spain 
Geneva.  March  15.— Geneva  police  officials 
said  today  that  Andr6  Hlrsch,  a  former  Gen- 
eva banker  now  under  arrest  here,  was  the 
brains  behind  an  International  heroin  smug- 
gling ring  broken  In  New  York  this  week. 

According  to  the  police,  it  was  Hlrsch  who 
thought  up  the  idea  of  concealing  the  heroin 
m  cans  of  fish  products  that  were  shipped 
from  Spain  to  New  York  aboard  Swedish 
Ireighters. 

They  said  some  heroin  also  had  been 
shipped  to  the  United  States  from  Europe 
on  commercial  airliners.  No  Swiss  aircraft 
were  Involved,  they  said,  but  they  declined 
to  give  any  details. 

frequented  nightclubs 
Police  officials  emphasized  that  while  only 
a  tiny  part  of  the  heroin  ever  reached  Swit- 
zerland, Geneva  was  the  payoff  point  for  the 
ring's  operations. 

They  said  they  had  seized  documents  here 
giving  detailed  Instructions  for  operations 
at  the  canning  plant  In  Spain,  where  the 
heroin  was  sealed  In  cans  labeled  as  paella 
and  codfish  stew. 

In  his  days  as  a  prosperous  banker  Hlrsch 
was  widely  known  In  Geneva  cafe  society, 
and  his  friends  say  he  went  to  nightclubs 
nine  nights  out  of  ten.  Even  then,  however, 
he  was  known  to  be  associated  with  under- 
world characters,  the  police  said. 

In  1962,  after  his  bank,  the  Banque  Mer- 
cantile, failed  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances, Hlrsch  was  arrested  and  held  In 
prison  for  months.  He  was  finally  released 
because  of  poor  health  without  being 
brought  to  trial. 

The  police  said  that  after  his  release, 
Hlrsch,  now  61  years  old,  promised  to  stay 
within  the  law  and  that  he  was  living  with 
his  wife  in  a  modest  apartment  in  Geneva 
when  he  was  arrested. 

Hlrsch,  it  was  understood,  was  picked  up 
early  last  week  following  the  discovery  In 
New  York  of  the  heroin  shipped  in  fish  cans. 
Under  Swiss  legal  procedure,  no  charges 
have  yet  been  filed  against  him  pending  com- 
pletion of  the  Investigation. 

Other  suspects  arrested  In  the  Investiga- 
tion into  the  heroin  ring,  are  Louis  Brlque, 
43.  of  Frlbourg,  Switzerland;  Daniel  (BlUe) 
Vuille,  39,  of  Neuchatel,  Switzerland;  Gil- 
bert Grandl,  48,  of  Geneva,  and  a  fifth  per- 
son Identified  only  as  Marcel  G.,  57,  of  Bern, 
since  he  has  steadfastly  denied  any  par- 
ticipation in  the  drug  traffic. 

A  woman  who  was  associated  with  the 
suspects  was  detained  but  released  because 
it  was  established  that  she  was  not  In- 
volved, the  police  said. 

Report    on    Applications    for    Orders    Au- 
thorizing   OR    Approving    the    Intercep- 
tion op  Wire  or  Oral  Commttnications — 
FOR  the  Period  June  20,  1968,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1968 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatii'es 
0/  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress Assembled: 
This  rejKJrt  Is  submitted  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Section  2519(3)  of  Title  18, 
United   States   Code,   which  require  that  in 
April  of  each  year  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative   Office    of    the    United    States 
Courts  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  full  and 
complete  report  concerning  the  number  of 
applications  for   orders   authorizing   or   ap- 
proving the  Interception  of  wire  or  oral  com- 
munications and  the  number  of  orders  and 


extensions  granted  or  denied  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  together  with  a  sum- 
mary and  analysis  of  the  data  required  by 
law  to  be  filed  with  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts  by  State  and 
Federal  Judges  and  by  prosecuting  officials 
of  Federal,  SUte  and  Local  Governments. 

This  is  the  first  report  submitted  under 
the  Wiretapping  and  Electronic  Surveillance 
provisions  of  Title  in  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  which 
was  approved  on  June  19,  1968  (82  Stat. 
218) .  This  report  thus  covers  only  the  period 
from  June  20,  1968  to  December  31.  1968. 
I.   reporting   requirements   of  the 

STATUTE 

In  general  the  new  law  requires  every  State 
and  Federal  Judge  to  file  a  written  report 
with  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  United  States  Courts  on  each 
application  made  to  him  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
Section  2518  for  an  order  authorizing  the 
Interception  of  a  wire  or  oral  communlcatloji. 
The  report  Is  to  be  furnished  within  30  days 
"after  the  expiration  of  -in  order  (or  each 
extension  thereof)  entered  under  section 
2518,  or  the  denial  of  an  order  .  .  ."  and  must 
contain  certain  detailed  Information  Includ- 
ing the  name  of  the  applicant,  offense  speci- 
fied In  the  application,  and  the  duration  c; 
the  authorized  Intercept. 

Prosecuting  officials  who  have  authorized 
applications  for  Intercept  orders  are  required 
to  file  reports  in  January  of  each  year  set- 
ting forth  various  information  concerning 
the  communications  that  were  actually  Inter- 
cepted, the  cost  of  the  Intercepts  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  manpower  and  other  resources, 
and  the  results  of  the  Intercepts  in  terms  of 
arrests,  trials,  convictions  and  the  number  of 
motions  to  suppress  the  use  of  the  intercepts. 

II.    REGULATIONS 

Regulations,  Including  reporting  forms, 
were  promulgated  by  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  m  October  1968  and  were  distributed 
to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  highest  appellate 
court  m  each  State,  the  Attorneys  General 
of  the  States,  and  to  numerous  trial  Judges. 
They  were  also  reprinted  In  the  State  Trial 
Judges  Journal  and  were  the  subject  of  news 
Items  In  two  publications  of  the  Council  of 
State  Governments.  The  regulations  were  also 
distributed  to  all  United  States  Circuit  and 
District  Judges  and  to  officials  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  A  copy  of  the  regula- 
tions Is  attached  as'VVppendlx  A. 

in.   RESPONSE   TO  THE   REGULATIONS 

The  statute  requires  that  orders  by  state 
Judges  approving  applications  for  orders  au- 
thorizing communication  intercepts  by  state 
officials  may  be  made  only  by  Judges  of  courts 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  and  that  applica- 
tions can  be  made  only  by  a  prosecuting  at- 
torney, "If  such  attorney  is  authorized,  by  a 
statute  of  that  State  to  make  application 
to  a  State  court  Judge  of  competent  Juris- 
diction." The  Initial  response  disclosed  that 
only  a  few  states  have  laws  authorizing 
courts  to  Issue  orders  permitting  wiretap- 
ping or  eavesdropping. 

rV.    SUMMARY    OF    REPORTS    BY    JUDGES 

In  the  approximate  six  month  period  from 
June  20th  to  December  31,  1968  there  were 
174  reports  on  interception  orders  issued  by 
state  Judges  In  the  States  of  Arizona,  Geor- 
gia, Massachusetts  and  New  York.  Of  these 
167  or  96  percent  were  entered  by  Judges  in 
the  State  of  New  York. 

The  following  summary  shows  by  state  and 
county  the  number  of  Intercepts  authorized, 
the  number  of  extensions  grant«d  and  the 
average  length  of  the  authorization  and  ex- 
tensions and  the  facilities  from  which  or  the 
place  where  the  intercepts  were  to  occur. 
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WIRETAP  ORiEHS  ISSUED  BY  STATE  JUDGES  DURING  THE  PERIOD  JUNE  20,  1968  TO  DECEMBER  31    1968 

BY  STATE  AND  COUNTY  ' 


Sble  and  cot  ity 


Ariiona? 

Miricop* 

Pim« 

Georgia: 

Fulton 

Monro* 

Massachusetts: 

Plymouth i 

Suffolk  . 
New  York: 

Albany 

Bronx 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Kings. , 

Nassau 

New  York.... 

Onondaga 

Queens 

Sichnectady 

Suffolk 


Offense 


Total. 


Arson 

Assault. 

Auto  theft '. 

Bribery 

Burglary "][ 

Drugs  and  narcotics.. 

Escape 

Extortion 

Forgery 

Fraud ^.' 

Gambling 

Gun  laws :.... 

Homicide 

Kidnaping 

Larceny '_'/_ 

Public  order .,' 

Robbery 

Not  reported 


August  11,  1969 


Number  of  Number 
intercepts  of  ex- 
authorized   tensrans 


Awrtas  lenith  (in 
days) 


Original 

authori- 

zatran 


Place  or  fKility 


Exten- 
sion 


Resi- 
dence 


Apart- 
ment 


Multi- 
dwelling 


Busi- 
ness 


1 
33 

1 

2 
68 

S 
13 
21 
21 

1 

1 


7 
16 


11 
6 
5 

18 
1 
1 


30 
30 

10 
10 

15  . 
30 

20 

20 

20  . 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 


10 


1  .... 


1  ... 
1  .-. 


IS 

20 
20 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


thr?l'p;l3irpro^feoffici;r^'  '"""  ""'*"  *"*  '"«""•"•♦•  ""  '"">""'«•"  """""i-^  ••-.  intercepts  was  inserted  from 

OFFENSE  FOR  WHICH  COURT-AUTHORIZED  INTERCEPTS  WERE  GRANTED  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  18.  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SEC.  2518 


A.  Grants,  Denials  and  Authorised  Length 
o/  Intercepts:  All  original  applicatloofi  were 
approved  as  requested  by  prosecuting  of- 
ficials, but  two  applications  for  extensions 
were  denied.  In  the  State  of  New  York  the 
original  wiretap  was  always  granted  for  a 
period  of  20  days  and  extensions  were  granted 
in  increments  of  20  days.  In  Arizona  the 
authorized  initial  period  for  the  wiretap  was 
30  days;  in  Georgia  it  was  10  days;  and  in 
Massachusetts  one  order  allowed  15  days  and 
the  other  allowed  30  days  with  an  additional 
15-day  extension. 

All  applications  seemed  to  request  tele- 
phone taps,  although  the  reports  used  such 
terms  "telephone  tap",  "wiretap",  "eaves- 
drop", etc.  None  of  the  applications  involved 
eavesdropping  through  the  use  of  a  listening 
device  such  as  a  microphone. 
.  .         B.  Offenses:  The  offenses  specified  in  the 

\  apj»llcations  for  court  orders  covered  a  wide 

24 2 25     """"^  ^^'^  usually  each  application  specified 

1  ....  several  crimes  that  were  being  investigated 

3 3      However,  there  were  five  broad  categories  of 

,5  I  5      crime  predominately  listed  In  the  174  appli- 

* -      cations.    They   were   Drugs    (including   nar- 

l  ^;.^"'..".".".::;  """      cotlcs),    71;    Extortion,    13;    Gambling,    20; 

Homicide,  21;  and  Larceny,  19.  The  following 

table  shows  the  offenses  set  forth  In  the 
applications,  by  state,  and  within  the  State 
of  New  York,  by  county. 


20 


Now  York  Counties 


Total 


Bronx 


Kings 


New  York         Onondaga 


Queens 


All  other 


Arizona 


174 


33 


68 


13 


21 


1 
1 
4 

5 

2 
71 

1 
13  . 

1 

1 
20 

3  . 
21 

1  . 
19  . 

1  . 

8  . 

1  . 


1  .. 


24 


Georgia    Massachusetts 
3  2 


1 

3 

1 

17 

"13  .'.'...'. 
1 


3 

9 

1 

13 


2  .... 

y.'.'.'. 


1  ... 
3 


16  .... 


16 


1 


2  .. 

2.'. 
..... 

1  .. 


1 


1  ;" 


C.  Type  of  Facility:  The  locations  of  the 
telephones  being  tapped  were  reported  to  in- 
clude 67  realdentes.  49  apartments.  10  mul- 
tiple dwellings,  ind  45  business  locations. 

V.    BEPOBTS    BIT    PROSECUTING    OFFICIALS 

In  the  initial  pjeriod  of  statistical  reporting 
under  the  new  law  reports  were  received 
from  the  prosec^iting  officials  as  they  were 
from  the  Judges,^  except  in  a  few  instances. 
Some  reports,  ho^rever.  were  incomplete  as  to 
some  Items  of  information.  Prosecuting  offi- 
cials in  several  sjtates  reported  that  no  ap- 


Sl  MMARY  Of  WIRETAPS,  JUNE  20  TO 


Stale  and  county 


Arizona: 

Maricopa. . 

Pima 

Georgia: 

Fulton 

Monroe 

Massachusetts: 

Suffolk..... 

Plymouth... 
New  York: 

AlbMjr..... 


plications  for  interception  orders  had  been 
made  in  their  Jurisdictions  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  reported 
that  no  applications  had  been  made  during 
this  period  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice.  In  some  in- 
stances court  approved  wiretaps  were  never 
installed. 

A.  Nature  of  Intercepts.  The  wiretaps  in- 
stalled In  accordance  with  the  174  court  au- 
thorizations resulted  In  Intercepted  tele- 
phone  conversations  ranging  in  frequency 

DEC.  31.  1968,  BY  STATE  AND  COUNTY  (EXCLUDING  WIRETAPS 
AND  WIRETAPS  WHERE  INFORMATION  IS  INCOMPLETE) 


from  one  every  10  days  to  46  per  day.  In  one 
investigation  the  conversation  of  an  esti- 
mated 467  persons  were  Intercepted  and  in 
another  investigation  950  out  of  1,188  tele- 
phone conversations  were  reported  to  be 
Incriminating. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average 
number  of  persons  whose  conversations  were 
Intercepted,  the  average  number  of  total 
Intercepts  and  the  average  number  of  in- 
tercepts which  were  reported  as  inert  m- 
inattng. 

AUTHORIZED,  BUT  NOT  INSTALLED 


Average  number  of  intercepts  per  wiretap 


Number  of 
wiretaps 


Persons 
inyolved 


Total 
intercepts 


264 
202 


60 


304 
202 

IK 


Incriminating 
intercepts 


10 
3 

43 
78 

90 


Average  number  of  intercepts  per  wiretap 


State  and  county 


Number  of 
wiretaps 


Persons 
involved 


Total 
intercepts 


Incriminating 
intercepts 


New  York— Continued 

Bronx 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Kings ' 

Nassau 

New  York 

Onondaga 

Queens .'. 

Schenectady 

Suffolk 


33 

1 

2 
68 

5 
13 
21 
21 

1  . 

1 


24 


244 


21 
5 
18 
12 
51 

a 


760 
466 
911 
71 
506 
3M 


45 

745 
73 
68 
44 

206 
44 


1 
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B.  Cost  of  Intercepts:  The  total  cost  of  a 
wiretap  (In  terms  of  manpower,  equipment 
and  other  costs)  ranged  from  a  low  of  $6.33 
for  one  wiretap  to  a  high  of  $9,326.00  for  an- 


other. Of  the  120  wiretaps  where  cost  In- 
formation was  reported,  76  cost  less  than 
$1,000;  21  cost  $1,000  to  $2,000;  18  cost  $2,000 


to  $5,000;  and  only  6  cost  $5,000  or  more. 
The  average  cost  per  wiretap,  by  Jurisdiction 
is  as  follows: 


AVERAGE  COST  PER  WIRETAP   JUNE  20  TO  DEC.  31,  1968,  BY  STATE  AND  COUNTY 


Number  of  wiretaps 


Average  cost  per  wiretap 


State  and  county 


Total 

number 


Cost 

reported 


Manpower 


Other 


Total 


Arizona: 

Maricopa... 

Pima 

Georgia : 

Fulton 

Monroe 

Massachusetts: 

Suffolk 

Plymouth... 
New  York: 

Albany 


1         $500.00 
1  500.00 


890.  88 
890. 88 

9.000.00 


$350. 00 

469.67 
469. 67 

325.00 


J500. 00 
850.00 

1,360.55 
1,360.65 

9, 325. 00 


Number  of  wiretaps 


Average  cost  per  wiretap 


State  and  county 


Total 
number 


Cost 
reported 


Manpower 


Other 


Total 


New  York— Continued 

Bronx 

Dutchess 

Erie  .- 

Kings. -. 

Nassau 

New  York 

Onondaga. 

Queens         

Schenectady. 

Suffolk...   


33 
1 
2 

68 
5 
13 
21 
21 
1 


4      $3,631.78 


$2.50        $3,634.  ?8 


? 

261.50 

(>1 

1,386.48 

T 

1,992.52 

8 

2,693.75 

19 

507.  73 

16 

423. 79 

261.50 

46.55 

1,433.03 

77.27 

2,069.79 

15.63 

2, 709.  38 

37.42 

545.  15 

18.65 

442.  44 

330.  00 


48.00 


378.  UO 


C.  Arrests,  Trials.  Convictions  and  Motions 
to  Suppress:  Most  of  the  cases  in  which  there 
were  wiretaps  were  reported  as  still  under 
active  investigation.  Arrests  had  already 
been  made  In  numerous  cases  in  which  there 
were  wiretaps,  bu*.  no  trials  or  convictions 
were  reported.  In  one  Instance  a  motion  had 
been  made  to  suppress  the  results  of  the 
wiretap,  and  it  was  denied. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
persons  arrested  in  these  cases  as  of  the  date 
of  the  prosecutor's  report : 


State  and  county 


Number  of 

persons 

Number  of     arrested  up  to 

wirebps      Dec.  31,  1968 


Total- 


174 


263 


Arizona: 

Maricopa 

Pima 


State  and  county 


Georgia: 

Fulton 

Monroe 

Massachusetts: 

Suffolk 

Plymouth 

New  York: 

Albany. .-..- 

Bronx 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Kings 

Nassau. 

New  York 

Onondaga 

Queens 

Schenectady. 
Suffolk 


^ This  first  report  on  wiretap  orders  under 

Number  of      ^jjg    jjg^    law    is    limited,    first    because    It 

Number  of     airested^up  to     covers  only  a  six-month  period  and  secondly 

wiretaps      Dec.  31, 1968      because  the  information  reported  is  incom- 

■     piete  due  to  the  fact  that  investigations  for 

the  most  part  have  not  progressed  to  prose- 
2  \  27     cutlons     and     convictions.     Future     reports 

should  contain  more  detailed  information, 
1  1'  Respectfully  submitted, 

■"  Ernest  C.  Priesen,  Jr., 

1  Director,    Administrative    Office    of    the 

33  78  us  Courts. 

\ 5  April  30,  1969. 

68  60 
5  1 
13  4 
21  48 
21  19 
1  


TABLE  A.-REP0RTS  BY  STATE  JUDGES  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE 


APPENDIX  TABLES 
18  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SEC.  2519,  ON  APPLICATIONS  FOR  COURT  ORDERS  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  INTtRCEPTION  OF  WIRE 
OR  ORAL  COMMUNICATIONS 


State,  county,  and 
reporting  number 


Name  of  judge 


Applicant 


Offense  specified 


Kind— 
(W)wire, 
(0)  oral 


Date  of 
application 


Original 
perk>d 

author- 
ized 
Ways) 


Number 
ot  ex- 
tensions 


Total 

length 
of  inter- 
cepts 

(days)    Place 


Arizona 


UMaricopa Chajwin. CortHn  Drugs, 


^25  ^imr^":::::::::::  ro;^;:::::;:::::::::  faiSeii:::::: Transfer  ot  stolen  property... 

Georgia: 

(1)  Fulton.. 

(2)  Fulton.. 

(3)  Monroe. 


Holt 

'. do 

Sosebee 


Bolton Bribery 

..dij. do 

do 


::S^:::: 


Massachusetts: 


Byrne. 


Narcotics *( 


<')  ?"•"""- ::::::::  JS?^;;;::::::::::::::  wVeMiey:::::::::::::::  Birgiar^::::::::. * 


Publicorder W 

Escape " 

Gambling « 

Larceny .• * 

Narcotics w 


(2)  Plymouth 

'^**(nAl'bany  -      Pennock District  attorney 

(1)  Outcheii:::::: J^dice HfUnan 

(1)  Erie Heffron Dillon 

ii>iEr"E;:;;;;;  sr i= ^^-==:--  s 

(1)  New  York  ' 


Koota/." Larceny 


(2)  New  York. 

(3)  New  York.. 


(4)  New  York do 

(5)  New  York do 

(6)  New  York Culkin 

(7)  New  York Murtagh 

(8)  New  York Schweitzer.. 

(9)  New  York do 

(10)  New  York do 

(U)  New  York do 

(12)  New  York do 

(13)  New  York... Tierney 


Pastel '.--. Clinton  County  district 

attorney, 
do    do 

do Sullivan  County  district 

attorney. 

io"'".'". 


Narcotics * 


....do.. 
....do. 


W 

W 


Sept  27, 1968 
Nov.  21, 1968 

Aug.  12, 1968 
Sept.  13, 1968 
Sept.  10, 1968 

Dec.  16,1968 
Sept  20, 1968 

June  1968 
July  17,1968 
July  12,1968 
Dec.  13,1968 
Aug.  28, 1968 
July  23,1968 
July  8, 1968 
Aug.  20, 1968 
Oct.  11.1968 
June  28, 1968 
Sept.  5,1968 
Oct    12,1968 


do 

Aug.  21, 1968 


30  . 
30  . 

10 
10 
10 


30                1 
15 

20  7 

20  

20  1 

20  

20 

20  2 

20  8 

20  

20  l 

20  1 

20  1 

20  1 


30  Residence. 

30  Business. 

20  Do. 

10  Residence. 
10  Do. 

45  Apartment 

15  Business. 

160  Clubhouse. 

20  Residence. 

40  Oo. 

20  Do. 

20  Residence. 

60  Apartment. 

180  Residence. 

20  Do. 

40  Do. 

7  » 

40  Residence. 

40  Do. 


Hogan.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

Drugs 

Murder . 

Larceny 

do.... 

Bribery... 

Larceny... 

Drugs 

Murder 


W 

W 

" W 

w 

w 

....  w 

""" w 

w 

w 

w 


Aug.  20. 1968 
Sept  13. 1968 
Nov.  29, 1%8 
Aug.  22, 1%8 
SepL  4. 1%8 
SepL  27. 1968 
Oct   30,1968 

do 

Nov.  12, 1%8 
July  26,1968 


20  . 
20  . 

20  . 
20  . 
20  . 
20 
20 
20 
20  . 
20 
20  . 
20 


20 

20 


Do. 
Do. 


20  Do. 

20  Business. 

20  Apartment 
40  Do. 

60  Residence. 
40  Do. 

20  Business. 

40  Residence. 

20  Apartment. 

20  Home  and 
office. 
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State,  county,  a|id 
reporting  No. 


Arizona: 

(1)  Maricopa... 

(2)  Pima 

Georgia: 

(1)  Fulton. 

(2)  Fulton. 

(3)  Monroe 

Massachusetts: 

(1)  Suffolk 

(2)  Plymouth... 
New  York : 

(1)  Albany 

(1)  Outchtn.... 

(1)  Erie 

(2)  Erie 

(1)  Nassau 

(2)  Nassau 

(3)  Nassau 

(4)  Nassau 

(5)  Nassau 

(1)  Schenectady. 

(l)SuHoJk 

0)  New  York... 

(2)  New  York.  .. 

(3)  New  York... 
(4)ire»  York... 

-     (5)«ewYork  ... 

(6)  New  York... 

(7)  New  York... 

(8)  New  York... 

(9)  New  York... 

(10)  New  York... 
(in  New  York... 

(12)  New  York... 

(13)  New  York... 


>  To  be  presented  t( 


TABLE  A. 


IMPORTS  BY  STATE  JUDGES  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  18    UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SEC.  2519,  ON  APPLICATIONS  FOR  COURT  ORDERS  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE 

INTERCEPTION  OF  WIRE  OR  ORAL  COMMUNICATIONS  «">nunitt  mt 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  BRONX  COUNTY 


Reporting 

No.    Name  of  jldge 


1    Axione. . 

2 do... 

3 do... 

4 do... 

5 do... 

6 do... 

7 do... 

8 do... 

9    Brust 

10 do  .. 

11 do... 

12    Fine 

13 do... 

14 do.... 

15    Frank 

16 do.... 

17 do... 

18    Markewich 

19 do  .. 

20 do... 

21 do... 

22 do... 

23 do... 

24 do... 

25  Marks 

26  Spector  ..JJ 

27 do.. 

28 do.. 

29  Spiegel.. 

30  .   .  .do 

31  Waltemade 
32 do. 

33    Marks.. 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

II 


1    Benjamin...  . 
2 do.. 

....do.. 

-...do... 
...do... 

Baldock.. 

.-..do... 

-...do... 

.-.do.....j..;:: 

—.do... 
....do... 


L-REPORTS  BY  STATE  PROSECUTING  OFFICERS,  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  15.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC,  2519,  CONCERNING  COURT  AUTHORIZED 

INTERCEPTS  OF  WIRE  OR  ORAL  COMMUNICATIONS 


August  11,  1969 


Nature  a(  intercepts 


Number  of 


Cm* 


Name  of 
prosecutor 


Type 


Average 
frequency 


Incrimi- 
nating 
Inter-         inter- 


.  Corbin.. 
.  PaWiHI. 

.  BoHon.. 

do.. 

do.. 

.  Byrne... 
.  Lurie 


Phone  call 

do Every  other  day. 


Number 
„..  .,  .  ,  of  Motions  to 

D.r.n„.         „",;.  ■  ■"";     ..  ""'•'  '*■        Total      persons  Number    suppress 

Persons         cepts         cepts    Manpower     sources  cost     arrested  of  trials    intere^s 
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TABLE  A -REPORTS  BY  STATE  JUDGES  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  18.  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SEC.  2519,  ON  APPLICATIONS  FOR  COURT  ORDERS  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE 

INTERCEPTION  OF  WIRE  OR  ORAL  COMMUNICATIONS— Continued 

STATE  OF"  NEW  YORK,  KINGS  COUNTY— Continued 


-do 

-do 

-do 


3       •       60  10        500.00..                                              3 
3        500.00        350.00        850.06'. "'.'."."'".II 

467             548  84  I 

2ffi            m  jl|2. 672. 65    1.409.00  4,081.65              27  Filed  and  denied. 


...do. 
...do. 


Varied. 


'8  102  90    9,000.00       325.00    9,325.00 


17 


Dillon... 
do.. 

Cahn.  . 

Mackell. 
do.. 


Wire. 


...  50 

do 3 

Phone  call 

do 15  per  day. 

do 10 . 


35 

7 
25 
25 

3 


1,500 

1,490 

438.00 

21  .. 

85.00 

255 

35 

840 

30 

1,775.00 

1.637 

140 

3,652.56 

438.00  6 

85.00  (I) 

ssaoo 

125.00  i,9oaoo 

106.80    3,759.36 


Kooia. 


Hogan.- 

do- 

do- 

do. 

do.. 

do  . 

do  . 

do 


Wire. 


Phone  call. 

do.--. 

do... 

do..-- 

do 

do 

do 

do 


lOperday- 


.-  15  per  day 

-  1  per  week 

..  2perweoii 

.  1  every  10  days. 

.  6per  day 

.  3  per  week 

.  20  per  day 

.  None 


60 
2 
4 

4 
22 

3 
10 
19 


400 


31 
2 

16 
4 

84 

8 

400 

19 


1       33a00 


48.00       378. 00~ 


None 


31       200.00 200  00 2' 

2    1,000.00 1,000.00 

16  7.500.00 7.5oaoo ;:": 

4    5,000.00 5.000  00 

70  i.ioaoo 1.100  00 

8    3.250.00       125.00    3.375.00 i' 

200    2,500.00 2  500.00 

18    1,000.00 1.000.00.".".".'.'.".".".', 


grand  jury. 


Applk:ant 


Offense  specified 


Kind: 
(W)  Wire: 
(0)  Oral 


Date  of 
applicatran 


Original 
period 
authorized        Number  of 
(days)         extensions 


Total 

length  ot 
intercepts 

(days)    Place 


Dollinger. 

Mackell.. 

Dollinger. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


do... 

.  Mackell.. 
.  Roberts.. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

.  Dollinger. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

.  Hogan 

..  do.   .. 

Roberts... 

Dollinger. . 

do 

do..-. 

do.... 

.do. 


..  Narcotics- 

..  Arson 

..  Narcotics. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do-.- 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Roberts.. 
Dollinger. 
do... 


do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do.. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

.  Murder... 
do... 

Narcotics. 

Homicide. 

do... 

do... 

NarcotKs.. 
.do.... 


Fraud. 

Gambling. 

do 


..  W 
..  W 
..  W 
..  W 
.  W 
.  W 
.  W 
.  W 
.  W 
.  W 

.  w 
.  w 
.  w 
.  w 
.  w 
.  w 
.  w 
.  w 
.  w 
.  w 
.  w 
.  w 
.  w 
.  w 
.  w 

w 

w 

w 

w 

w 

w 

w 

w 


July  8, 1968 
July  11.1968 
July  17,1968 
July  23.1968 

do 

July  29.1968 
Aug.  1,1968 
Aug.  2,1968 
Aug.  22. 1968 
Seot  3, 1968 
Oct.  21, 1968 
Nov.  14, 1968 
Nov.  15,1968 
Nov.  6. 1968 
Aug.  14, 1968 
Aug.  15,1968 
Aug.  22, 1968 
Sept.  18. 1968 

do 

Sept.  24. 1968 
Sept.  9,1968 
Sept.  4,1968 
July  12.1968 
July  26.1968 
Oct  14,1968 
June  21.1968 

do 

do 

Aug.  19.1968 

do 

Nov.  21.1968 
Aug.  7.1968 

Sept.  11.1968 


20 

20  - 

20 " 

20 

20 " 

20 

20 

20  - " 

20 

20  "  r 

20 

20  i' 

20  

20 

20  "2" 

20 

20  "i 

20  1 

20  1 

20 

20  i" 

20 

20  1 

20  3 

20  -- 

20  "" 

20 

20 

20  i 

20 

20 

20  i' 

20  2 


20    Bar  and  grill. 
20    Residence. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

20    Dry  cleaners. 
20    Residence. 
20  Oo. 

20    Multiple  dwelling. 
40    Residence. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do. 

20    Restaurant. 
60    Residence. 


20 
20 
20 


20 
40 
20 


20 
40 
40 
40 
20 
40 


Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 


20  Store. 

40  Apartment. 
80  Oo. 

20  Residence. 

20  Bar  and  grill. 

20  Bar. 

20  Apartment 

40  Residence. 
20  Do. 

20  Apartment, 

40  Social  club. 

60  Bar  and  griU. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK.  KINGS  COUNTY 


Golden 

do. 

do.. 


Extortion W 

-do.-- w 


do. 

:r::S: 

do. 

do. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


.do. 


do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Autotheft.. 
do 

HomKide 


.  W 

.  W 

.  W 

.  W 

W 

W 

W 

W 


Nov.  21. 1968 

do 

do 

Dec.   19.1968 
do 

Nov.  20. 1968 

do. 

do 

Nov.  13.1968 

do 

Dec.  24.1968 


20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20  - 

20 

20 

20  1 

20  .. 

20  2" 


20  Business. 

20  Do. 

20  Do. 

20  Residence. 

20  Oo. 

20  Apartment 

20  Do. 

20  Do. 

40  Oo. 

40  Do. 

60  Do. 


Reporting 

No.    Name  of  judge 


Applicant 


Offense  specified 


Kind: 
(W)  Wire; 
(0)  Oral 


Original 

permd 

Date  of         authorized 

application  (days) 


Number  of 
extensions 


12  Beldock... 

13  do-.-- 

14  do.... 

15  Damiani... 

16 do.-.. 

17  do.... 

18 do---- 

19 do..-- 

20 do---- 


(aolden  - 

do-. 

do.. 

Hogan... 

Koota... 

do.. 

do.. 

Mackell. 

Koota... 


Homicide 

do 

do 

Robbery 

do.. . 

do 

do.  . 

Stolen  property- 
Stolen  guns... 


W 
W 

W 

w 
w 
w 
w 
w 
w 


.   .  .do 

-do. 
Dec.  26,1968 
July   31.1968 
Aug.  19, 1968 

.      -do 

.     ..do 
July   17.1968 
Aug.  7,1969 


20 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


Total 

length  of 

intercepts 

(days) 

Place 

60 

Residence. 

60 

Do. 

60 

Do. 

40 

Do. 

20 

Apartment 

20 

Business. 

20 

Apartment. 

60 

Multiple  dwelling. 

40 

Residence. 

TABLE  B-  REPORTS  BY  STATE  PROSECUTING  OFFICERS,  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  18,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SEC   2519,  CONCERNING  COURT  AUTHORIZED  INTERCEPTS  OF  WIRE 

OR  ORAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  BRONX  COUNTY 


Nature  ot  Intercepts 


Number  of— 


Cost 


Reporting 
No. 


Name  of  prosecutor 


Type 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


Dollinger 

Mackell 

Dollinger 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mackell 

Dollinger 

Roberts 

do 

do 

do 

Dollinger 


Phone  call. 

do-.-- 

do-... 

do.... 

do.... 

do... 

do..-- 

do---. 

do.... 

do... 

do..-- 

do.--- 

do... 


.do. 


-do- 
.do. 
.do. 


Average  frequency 


Daily 

20  per  day. 

Daily. 

do 

-do. 
-do- 

do. 

do 
9  per  day. 

Daily 

-do. 
do. 
do 
do. 
do 
do 


Incriminating 
Persons      Intercepts      Intercepts 


17 do.. 

18    Roberts. 


19 


-do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


20 do--. 

21     Dollinger. 


22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do- 
-do- 
-do. 


Hogan.;":::::::::::::::.;.; do --.  2  per  day- 
do            do - Iperday.. 

Rb'berts.":;.: - do Daily 

Dollinger do do.  .. 

do    do do.--- 

..:.do -  -do...  do... 

do do. do.... 

do do - do.... 

Roberts do do... 

Dollinger - -do --00.-.- 

do     do.  


-do- 


25 
2 
7 
6 
6 
30 
8 
4 
64 
6 
7 

13 
10 
15 
35 
10 
9 
25 
20 
20 


19 

12 

15 

150 

100 

2 

8 

5 

10 

75 

75 


200 
103 
400 

51 

27 
300 

65 

35 
175 
200 

84 
145 

85 
350 
500 

87  . 
140 
370 
450 
465 
625 

82 

33 

37 
220 
600 
650 

150 

115 
250 

150 
400 

500 


22 
2 

60 
8 
9 

94 

15 
3 
9 

75 
3 

41 
5 

25 
150 


Manpower 


$205.  20 


Other 
resources 


Number  of 

persons 
Total  cost  arrested 


J6.00         J211.20 


321.90 


9.00 


330. 90 


27  . 
100  . 

75 
270 

75 

26 

15 

35 

80 
3 
9 


'8:666;6o ::    8,000.00 

6,000.00 6,000.00 


10 
6 
6 
6 
2 


5 

71  

35 

50 

75 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  KINGS  COUNTY 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Golden 

do 

.do 


Phone  call - 24  per  day. 

do 20  per  day. 


..do - 

.-do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

.-do 

-do 

-do 


15  per  day 

29  per  day 

25  per  day - 

42  per  day- 

10  per  day 

13  per  day 

25  per  day 

10  per  day 


do 

do 

do - 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do - 

-  Dedicated  wire  (not 
installed). 
Phone  call - 36  per  day-. 

do         33perday-- 

do -  23  per  day.-. 

.  No  report -.---.--- 

.  Phone  call 17  per  day.. . 

do  10  per  day... 

do  15  perday.. 

M^keii;:::;::::::::::: -.-.do liv.'!,lV-- 

Golden    --do 6  per  day-.. 


-do 

-do- 

-do 

-do 

-do 

do. 

do- 


8 
20 

7 
30 

1 


120  . 

45  . 

45 
260 
225 
510 
105 
169 
1,000 
400 


479 
431 
474 

106": 
50 

107  . 
183 

55 


10 


2 
100 

10 


171 
365 
355 


16 

4 


$60.  00 

40.00 

40.00 

120.00 

640.  00 

420.  00 

200. 00 

560. 00 

4.  850. 00 

4, 850. 00 


2, 062.  00 
1,775.00, 
2, 046. 59 

2,6ob:^b 

1, 200. 00 

2.600.00 

165.00 

155.00 


$6.00 

4.00 

4.00 

12.00 

22.00 

110.50 

20.00 

68.40 

53.70 

44.70 


17.10 
17.25 
25.10 

49.50 
11.50 
11.50 
9.60 
32.00 


$66.00  . 

44.00  . 

44.00 
132.00  . 
662.  00 
530. 50 
220.  00 
628.40  . 
903. 70 
894.70 


2,089.10 
1.892.25 
2.071.60 

2; 649: 50 

1.211.50 

2,611.50 

174.60 

187.00 


15 


fABLE  A.-REPORTS  BY  STATE  JUDGES  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  18,  UNITED  ^TATES^CODE.  SEC^  2519,^ON^^  FOR  COURT  ORDERS  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  INTERCEPTION  OF  WIRE 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  KINGS  COUNTY 


Reporting 
No. 


Name  of  judge 


Applicant 


Offense 
specified 


21 
22 
23 
24 


Damiani 

do 

do 

do 


Koota Stolen  property. 

Hogan    Stolen  guns 

Golden Narcotics 

do       do 


Kind 

(W)  Wire 
(0)  Oral 


W 
W 
W 
W 


Date  ot 
application 


Aug.  29,  1968 

Aug.  23, 1968 

Sept  10, 1968 

do 


Original 

period 

authorized 

(days) 


Number 

of 

extensk>ns 


Total  length 
ot  intercepts 

(days)    Place 


20 
20 
20 
20 


40  Multiple  dwelling. 

40  Residence. 

40  Apartment. 
80  Do. 


23248 

TABLE  A.-REPORTS 


Y 


Rer.orting 

No.    Name  of  ji 


2S     Oamiani . . 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46  . 

47 

48  . 

49 

50 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do  ... 

do... 

do... 

do 

Kern. 

do 

McDonald.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

..do 

Rinaldi 

...do 

Ryan 

-do. 


Sl'Shrkey. 


52 
53 

54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 


.do. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do.... 

do... 

do.... 

do.... 

do... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

...-do... 
....do  ... 
---.do.... 


TABLE  8,-REPORTS  BY  ;  TATE  PROSECUTI 


Reporting 

No.    Name  of 


prosec  itor 


21 

22 

23 
24.-- 

25 

26  . 

27 

28 

29  .       . 

30 

31.. 

32 

33 

34   .. 

35 

36 

37 
38.. 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43     

44 

45 

46   

47... 
48... 

49 

50 

51... 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
55 
66 
67 
68 


..  Hogan... 
--  Goiden.. 

do... 

. .  Hogan 

-.  Golden... 

*)..- 

do-.. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do--. 

do-.- 

.  Hogan 

.  Golden 

.  Koota 

.  Hogan 

.  IngMssia.. 

do.... 

do... 

.  North 

do.... 

do..-. 

.  Golden... . 

do.-.. 

.  Mackell... 

do.... 

.  Golden.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.  .- 

do-... 

do.  .. 

do..-- 

do 

do 

do 

Hogan 

Golden 

do 

do 

do 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 
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. STATE  Of  NEW  YORK,  KINQS  COUNTY— Contlnni* 


Applicant 


Offense 
spwMed 


Kind 

(W)Wire 
(0)  Oral 


Date  of 
application 


Orifinal 

period 

authorized 

(days) 


.  Hoian-.. 

.  Koota... 
.  Golden.. 

-do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do-. 

do.- 

do.-. 

do-. 

do.. 

do-- 

.  Hofan--.. 
.  GoMen--. 
.  Koota 

Hogan... 

Ingrassia. 

do... 

do... 

North  ... 

do-  . 

do    . 

Golden - 
-dO- 


Number      Total  length 
of     of  Intercepts 
extensions  (days)    Place 


Mackell. 
do.- 

Golden.- 

do-. 

do.. 

do.. 

do  . 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do... 

do... 

do  .. 

do... 


.  Possession  of  iorged  instru- 
ments. 

.  Autotheft 

.  Larceny 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do .--     

do 

do 

do 

do 

.  Bribery 

.  Assault 

.  Gun  law. 

Robbery 

Drugs 

do I 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Naitotjcs 

-do--. 


do 

Hogan.. 
GoMen. 

do- 

do.. 

do.. 


.  Drugs.. 

.  Robbery 

.  Narcotics 

-  Homicide    . 

do 

do. 

do 

do. 

.  Extortion 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Narcotics 

do 

Kidnaping.. - 

Larceny 

Narcotics 

do 

do 


W 

..  W 
..  W 
..  W 
..  W 
..  W 
..  W 
.  W 
..  W 

..  w 

.  w 

.  w 

--  w 

.  w 

-  w 
w 

.  w 
.  w 

-  w 

-  w 

-  w 
.  w 

w 
.  w 

-  w 
.  w 
.  w 
.  w 
.  w 
.  w 
.  w 
.  w 
.  w 

w 
w 
w 
w 
w 
w 
w 
w 
w 
w 
w 


Aug.  23, 1968 

SepL   3,1968 
Sept.  11, 1968 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.  ...do 

Oct.     9, 1968 

Oct.     4, 1968 

Aug.    2.1968 

Aug.  31.1968 

Aug.    5. 1968 

do 

do 

Oct.   10.1968 

.      .do. 

Nov.    4, 1968 

Oct     8. 1968 
do... 

Aug.    7,1968 

Aug.    5, 1%8 

Nov.  n.  1968 

do 

dOL 

do, 

do. 

do 

Nov.  27. 1968 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Nov.  25. 1968 

Dec.  4, 1968 
Dec  10,1968 
Dec.  19,1968 
Dec.  24.1968 

do 

do 


20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20  . 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20  .. 

20  .. 

20  .. 

20 

20 

20  .. 

20  .. 

20  .. 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20  .. 

20  -.- 

20  -.. 

20  ... 

20  ... 

20  ... 

20  ... 


1 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


40    Apartment. 

40  Do. 

60    Business. 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


20    Residence. 


Do. 

20  Do. 

40  Apartment. 
60  Residence. 
60  Do. 

60    Beauty  parlor. 
20    Funeral  parlor. 
20    Residence. 
60    Funeral  parlor. 
40    ApartmenL 
40  Do. 

20    Multiple  dwelling. 
20    Residence. 
20    Apartment, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


40 
40 
20 
20 
20 


40    Business. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Residence. 

Do. 

20    Business. 
20    Apartment. 
20  Do. 

20  Do. 

20    Business. 


ING 


OFFICERS,  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  ■«■  ^"^^^D^ST^^^^^^^^^ 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  KINGS  COUNTY 


Nature  of  intercepts 


Number  of— 


Cost 


Type 


Phone  call- 

do-... 

do.... 

do.-.- 

do.... 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

Not  installed. 

Phone  call... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Average  frequency 


.  3  per  day 

.  10  per  day 

.  25  per  day 

.  1  in3  days 

.  15  per  day 

-  35  per  day 

-  25  per  day 

.  35  per  day 

.  12  per  day 

.  10  per  day 

.  25  per  day 

.  14  per  day 

.  15  per  day 

.  10  per  day 

.  20  per  day 

16  per  day 

.  27  per  day 

5  per  day 

4  per  day 

15  per  day 

8  per  day 

10  to  20  per  day 


.  45  per  day.. 
.  1  per  day... 
.  6  per  day... 

-  1  per  day... 
.  7  per  day. .- 
.  22  per  day- 

-  17  per  day.. 
.  18  per  day.. 
.  32  per  day.. 
.  30  per  day.. 
.  12  per  day.. 
.  10  per day.- 
.  14  per  day-.. 

-  35  per  day-.. 
.  30  per  day... 

15  per  day... 

1  per  day 

.  13  per  day... 
18  per  day--. 
15  per  day.-. 
8  per  Lij._. 


Persons     Intercepts 


Incrimi- 
.     nating  other  Total 

intercepts     Manpower      resources  cost 


Number  of 
persons 
arrested 


8 

25 

25 

1 

66 

2 

78 

23 

6 

13 

11 

2 

600 

300 

4 

1.845 

2 

3 

1,050 

3 

5 

1.470 

24 

3 

474 

3 

3 

333 

2 

2 

940 

8 

3 

546 

7 

2 

570 

2 

2 

360 

1 

3 

720 

3 

24 

119 

77 

2 

876 

360 

2 

100 

9 

26 

166 

145 

ID 

5,500  .... 

3 

500 

4 

800 



"2 

732 

226" 

1 

37 

14 

63 

3 

2 

2 

4 

2 

46 

2 

2 

2.188 

950 

2 

429 

■"322'  ■ 

2 

259 

207 

2 

482 

192 

5 

360 

6 

3 

158 

1 

3 

107  .... 

3 

182 

2 

5 

385 

14 

7 

719 

234 

2 

298 

139 

22 

24 

24 

4 

143 

11 

7 

372 

61 

2 

380 

5 

2 

125 

%l.  500.  00 

1, 140. 00 

240,00 

6,  500,  00 

4, 120,  00 

542. 50 

710.00 

610.00 

532. 50 

497.  50 

520.  00 

695.  00 

505.  00 

480.  00 

510,00 

1,900.00 

1,017.00 
155.  00 

8, 125.  00  . 
600,00 
300.00 
300,00 


4,580.00 

400.00 

134, 40 

5.13 

120,  00 

2,217.00 

'2,"693.'66' 

1,852.00 

2,093.00 

480.00 

146.00 

383.00 

239.00 

275.00 

3,090.00 

4.520.00 

3,450.00  : 

205.00 

750.00 

1.28a  00 

690.00 


J50.00 
8.85 
20.50 
300.00 
12,75 
59.50 
56.80 
90.50 
56.50 
54.50 
76.50 
70.50 
76.50 
74.50 
78.20 
20.00 
39.40 
16.00 


{1,  550,  00 
1,148.85  ... 

260.  50 
6, 800.  00 
4, 132.  75 

602.00  -- 

766.80  ... 

700.50  ... 

589.00  .. 

552,00  .. 

596.  50    . 

765.50  .. 

581.50  .. 

554.  50 

588.  20 
1.920,00 
1,056.40 

171,00  ... 
8, 125.  00 


400,00 

1, 000.  00 

100.00 

4oaoo 

100.00 

400.00 

■i9.'76" 

" '4,599.70 

14.10 

414.10 

3.60 

138.00 

1.20 

6.33 

7.70 

127.70 

72.00 

2, 289.  00 

41,70 

■"2,i34."76' 

41.85 

1.894.35 

21.00 

2,114.00 

70.00 

550.00 

11.00 

157,00 

7.00 

390.00 

58.50 

297.50 

22.00 

297.00 

69.40 

3,159.40 

3a  85 

4.550.85 

3,450.00 

27.65 

232.65 

14.00 

764.00 

7.25 

1.287.25 

19.00 

709.00 

August  11,  1969 
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TABLE  A  -REPORTS  BY  STATE  JUDGES  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  18,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SEC,  2519,  ON  APPLICATIONS  FOR  COURT  ORDERS  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  INTERCEPTION  OF  WIRE 

OR  ORAL  COMMUNICATIONS 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  ONONDAGA  COUNTY 


Reporting  number 


Name  of 
judge 


Applicant 


Offense 
specified 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


Farnham.. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do  ... 

do  ... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do..-. 

do... 

do-.-. 

.do- 


Gualtieri. 

do-.. 

do... 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do... 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Orenstein. 
do.-.. 

Moran 

do... 

do.- 

Aronson.- 

Mead 


--..do.. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
.  ...do., 
--..do., 
-.-.do.. 

...do.. 


Drugs 

do.-.- 

Robbery.-. 

Gambling.- 

do-..- 

do.-.- 

do  --. 

do.-.. 

do.-.. 

do..-- 

do-.. 

do... 

do- 

do... 

.  Drugs. 


Burglary W 

Gambling W 

-...do W 

....do W 

-  .do W 

.  .do W 


Kind 

(W)  Wire 
(0)  Oral 


W 
W 
W 
W 
W 
W 
W 
W 
W 
W 

.  w 
.  w 
.  w 
.  w 
w 


Date  of 
application 


Original 
period  auth- 
orized (days) 


Number  ol 
extensuns 


Total  length 
of  intercepts 

(days)    Place 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


July  11,1%8 
Aug.  20, 1968 
Oct.  1, 1968 
1, 1968 
31. 1968 
16, 1968 
Nov.  26,1968 
Nov  26, 1968 
Dec.  5, 1966 
Nov.  26, 1968 
Dec.  5,1968 
Dec.  12,1968 

do. 
Dec.  19,1968 
Dec.  3, 1968 
Dec.  20.1%8 
Dec.  27,1968 
July  31,1%8 
Dec.  27,1968 
Nov.  13, 1968 
Nov.    7,1968 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  QUEENS  COUNTY 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 -. 

7 

8....... 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


H 

Balsam..  - 

do.  . 

do. 

do... 

do.. 

do... 

do... 

do- 

do- 

do- 


MackelL. 

do-.. 

..--.do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do-- 

do.-. 

do--- 

do... 

do--- 


do 

-do 

do 

do 

Bosch 

do 

Livoti 

Schweitzer- 
Shapiro 

do 


do-.- 

do.-. 

do--. 

do.-- 

do... 

do-- 

do..- 

do... 

Williams- 
do... 


Drugs.... 

do.. 

do.. 

Robbery. 

Drugs..  - 

do.. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Homicide. 

Drugs 

do... 

Homicide. 
do... 


W 
W 
W 
W 
W 
W 
W 
W 

w 

w 

w 

w 

w 

w 

w 

w 

.  w 

w 

w 

.  w 

.  w 


Aug, 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug 


June  28, 1968 
July  22,1968 
1,1968 
5, 1968 
5, 1968 
9, 1968 
Sep'l.  10, 1968 
Sept.  25, 1968 

do 

do 

Oct  22,1968 
Oct  23.1968 
Nov  21.1968 
Dec  10,1968 
Aug.  15,1%8 
Aug.  30, 1968 
Sept.  16, 1968 
Oct.  30,1968 
Aug.  19, 1%8 
Oct.    14,1968 


20  .. 
20  .- 
20 

20  .. 
20  .. 
20  .. 
20  .. 
20  .. 
20  .- 
20  .. 
20  .. 
20  .. 
20  .. 
20  .. 
20 

20  .. 
20  .. 
20  .. 
20  .. 
20 
20 


20 
20  . 
20  . 
20  . 
20  . 
20  . 
20 
20  . 
20  . 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20  . 
20  . 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


20    Multiple  dwelling. 


Residence. 
40  Do. 

20    Market. 
20    Residence. 
20  Do. 

<<)    Apartment. 


20 
20 
20 
20 


Do. 

Business. 
Do. 

Residence. 
(1)    Apartment. 
20    Residence. 
20    Apartment 
60    Multiple  dwelling. 
20    Apartment. 
20    Residence. 
20    Restaurant. 
20    Apartment. 
40    Business. 
40    Residence. 


140    Multiple  dwelling. 
20    Apartment. 
20  Do. 


20 

Multiple  dwelling. 

20 

Residence. 

20 

Do 

40 

Apartment. 

20 

Do 

20 

Residence 

40 

Apartment 

40 

Residence 

40 

Apartment. 

M) 

Do. 

(') 

Multiple  dwelling. 

(') 

Do. 

20 

Apartment. 

60 

Do. 

60 

Do. 

60 

Multiple  dwelling 

20 

20 

>  Not  executed. 


TABLE  B. 


REPORTS  BY  STATE  PROSECUTING  OFFICERS,  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  18,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SEC 
CONCERNING  COURT  AUTHORIZED  INTERCEPTS  OF  WIRE  OR  ORAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  ONONDAGA  COUNTY 


2519, 


Nature  of  intercepts 


Number  ol— 


Cost 


Reporting 
No. 


Name  of  prosecutor      Type 


Gualtieri 

....do 

do 

do 

do - 

do 

do - 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.. 

do 

19 do -. 

20 do 

21 do 


Phone  call — 

do 

do....... 

do 

do - 

.....do 

Not  executed.. 

Phone  call 

do 

do 

do 

Not  executed. 

Phone  call 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Average  trequency 

3  per  day 

5  minutes  

.  23  per  day 

.  Dally 

do 

.  Daily 

...do 

.  .  .-do 

do 

Daily 

do -. 

.  28  per  day 

-  5  milnues 

-  Daily — 

.  46  per  day 

.  Daily 

do 

do 


Incriminating 
Persons      Intercepts      intercepts      Manpower 


Other 
resources 


Number  ol 

persons 
Total  cost  arrested 


15 

42 

53 

100 

25 
15 

35 
25 
50 
9 

15 
20 
60 
34 
25 
350 
30 
45 
30 


61 
210 
516 
425 
366 
315 

619 
288 
230 
218 

355 
179 

1,669 

194 

366 

916 

52 

1,732 
900 


50 
41 
40 

331' 
70 

553 

101 
30 
14 

'is 

159 

177 

15 

213 

52' 
1,688 
360 


$121.36  . 
1,200.00  . 
235.  00  - 
122.36  . 
660.00 
660.00 

660.  00 
500.  00 
525.  00 
400.00 

660."  00 
300.00 
432.  00 
115.00 
440.  00 
216,08 
440.  00 
1.110.00 
85a  00 


$6aoo 

54.00 

57.' 56 
54.  00 
57.00 
33.00 

75.'60 
15.00 


45.00 

9.'6o' 

141.00 
111.00 


{121.36 

i,2oaoo . 

235. 00  . 
122.36  . 
720,  00 
714.00 

7i7'o6' 

554.00 
582.00 
433.  00 

735.'66' 
315.  00 
432.  00  . 
115.00  , 
485.  00 
261.08 
449.  00 
1,251.00 
961.00 


1 


2 

10 
8 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  QUEENS  COUNTY 


1    Mackell. 


2  .- 
3 

4  . 

5  . 

6  . 

7  . 

8  . 

9  . 
10  . 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 


do. 
do 
.do. 

..do.. 

..do-. 

..do.. 

-.do.. 

— do. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

—do-. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do. 

...do. 


17 do. 

18 do. 

19 do. 


Phone  cail- 

do 

do 

do 

do - 

do -- 

do 

do - 

do 

do 

do - 

do 

Device  not  installed 

Interception  never  executed,  sub- 
scriber had  phone  disconnected. 

Phone  call,  no  conversations  recorded, 
phone  was  dead. 

.  Phone  call - 

do - 

do 


4  per  day... 

8  per  day.. 
19  per  day.. 
40  per  day. 
15  per  day. 
7  per  day... 

9  per  day... 
7  per  day... 

do 

14  per  day. 
40  per  day. 
4  per  day... 


5  per  day.. 
7  per  day.. 
11  per  day. 


12 
19 
33 
15 
72 
49 
22 
26 
37 
35 
277 
30 


3 
44 
39 


80  . 

77 
241 
800 
276 
273 
148 
119 
199 
573 
1,437 
200 


310 
415 
558 


44.80 

10 

61.56 

71 

384.84 

6 

224.  00 

7 

241.  23 

90 

112.00 

10 

82.08 

205.  20 

41 

313.60 

19? 

403.  20 

106 

1,707.12 

15 

143. 61 

20,52 


2.40 
3.60 

ia4a 

12.00 
13.20 
6  00 
4,80 
12.00 
8.40 

laso 

91.20 
8.40 


1.20 


47.20 

65.16 

359.  24 

236.00 

254.43 

118.00 

86.88 

217.20 

322.00 

414.00 

1.798.32 

152. 01 


2U72 


38 
61 
63 


1,600.56 

46.80 

1,647.36 

264.24 

7.20 

253.44 

ia26 

.60 

ia86 

23250 


ADMINIST«i  TTV« 


REGULATIONS 
CEPTED    Wm 
QUnED    TO 
CRIME 

1968,  TITLE   1 
2319 


Bll 
CONTRI  >L 


OmCE    OF   THE   U.S. 

Cotmrs 
rA-atlno  to  keports  on  inter- 
>B  oral  communications  rx- 

MAOK     UNOSS    THE     OMNIB17S 

AND    SAFE     STREETS    ACT    OF 

UNITED  STATES  CODE,   SECTION 


Introduction 


regulal  io 


97: 

!:5i 


:i) 


i)T 


liy 

stite 


A. 


cf 


Stat  ute 


These 

the  authority 
Title  III  of  the 
Safe  Streets  Ac 

1968.    82   Stat. 
Code,   Section 
form  of  reports 
subsection  to 
the    Admlnlatrajtl 
States  Courts — 
Judge  approving 
for  a  court  ord^r 
tion  of  an  oral 
(2)    by  any 
eral.  who  has 
such   a  court 
law  enforcement 

The  regulaUots 
prescribes  the 
required   to   be 
judge.    Part   11 
rorra  Br  reports 
Attoriwy  General 
his  designee,  or 
attorney  of  a 
thereof.  Part  III 
submitting 

The  text  of 
Control  and  Saf< 
out  In  Appendix 
Part  I — Reports 

Sec.  100.  Judges 

Judges  required 
elude: 

(1)  A  Judge  of 
Inal  Jurisdiction 
by  a  specific 
orders  authorlzlnt 
oral   cominunical 
the    District    of 
wealth  of  Puerto 
possession  of  the 

(2)  A  judge  of 
appeals:  or 

(3»    A  judge   at 
court. 

Sec.  10 

(1)  Reports  .., 
are  to  be  forwarder  1 

(a)  In  the  cas< 
plication,  on  or 
ing  the  denial. 

(b)  In  the  case 
slon,  of  an  order 
Title  18,  United 

(i)    On  or  befoije 
the  e.xpiratlon  of 

(ii)   11  there  hai 
order    (granted 
or  before  the  30th  . 
tion  of  the  extended 

(2)  No  report  . 
these  regulations  _ 
the  authorized  per 
extension  thereof 
Sec.  102.  Content 

( 1 )  A  report  by 
an  application  for 
or   wire  comn 
nearly  as  pos:;ble 
1.  attached  tc  thes( 
B.  The  u~e  of  ihls 
datory.  A  letter  or 
essential  lnformatl<Jn 
( 2 1  of  this  section 

(2)  The  report  b; 
following  iti  ms  of  : 

(a)  The  name 
the  name  ana  addrei . 

(b)  The  date  of 


ms  are  Issued  pursuant  to 
I  ontalned   In   Section   802  of 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
of  1968,  approved  June  19, 
Title   18,   United  States 
19(3).    They   prescribe   the 
which  are  required  by  that 
filed  with  the  Director  of 
ve    Office    of    the    umted 
)    by  any  state  or  federal 
or  denying  an  application 
authorizing  the  intercep- 
wlre  communication,  and 
■    _  officer,  state  or  fed- 
anthorized  an  application  for 
ofder  by  an  investigative   or 
officer, 
are  in  three  parts.  Part  I 
content  and  form  of  reports 
aied   by   a   state   or   federal 
prescrtbes   the   content  and 
required  to  be  filed  by  the 
of  the   United   States   or 
the  principal  prosecuting 
»  or  poUtical  subdivision 
srescrtbes  the  procedure  for 


proa  Bcutlng 


reports 
Title  III  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Streets  Act  of  1968  is  set 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


state  and  Federal  judges 
required  to  file  reports 
by  law  to  file  reports  In- 


any  court  of  general  crim- 
"  a  State  who  is  authorized 
e  of  that  State  to  enter 
interceptions  of  wire  or 
as.   Including   Judges  In 
Columbia,    the    Common- 
Rico  and  any  territory  or 
umted  States: 
a  Umted  States  court  of 

a  United   States   district 


31 


reqi  lired 


Time  of  Piling 

to  be  filed  ^y  a  Judge 


of  the  denial  of  an  ap- 
'-'  the  30th  day  follow- 


b(  lore 


Slates 


tie  < 


of  the  issuance,  or  exten- 

eptered  in  accordance  with 

«8  Code,  Section  2518 — 

the  30th  day  following 

order,  or 

been  an  extension  of  an 

to  its   expiration),  on 

day  following  the  expira- 

perlod.    * 

mitted  by  a  Judge  imder 
atiould  be  filed  until  after 
~od  of  the  interception,  or 
IS  expired. 

Reports  Filed  by  Judges 

judge  issuing  or  denj-ing 

'-  interception  of  an  oral 

>n  should   conform  as 

the  format  cf  Form  No. 

regulations  :  s  Appendix 

-m,  however,  is  not  man- 

itatement  containing  the 

:  n  set  forth  in  subsection 

vill  be  satisfactory. 

a  Judge  must  contain  the 

I  [formation: 

title  of  the  judge  and 
s  of  the  court. 
the  original  application 


pror 


or 


tbe  : 
unlc  ition 
t) 


fi>rm. 


aid 


and  the  Identifying  number  of  the  applica- 
tion. If  a  number  IdenU&catlon  system  Is 
used. 

(c)  The  name,  title  and  addrees  of  the 
prosecuting  officer  who  authorized  the  ap- 
plication. 

(d)  The  name  and  address  of  the  applying 
investigative  or  law  enforcement  officer  and 
the  agency  involved. 

(e)  An  Indication  as  to  whether  the  ap- 
plication was  for  the  Interception  of  cither 
an  oral  or  a  wire  communication. 

(f)  The  offense  specified  In  the  order  or 
application  for  an  extension  of  the  order. 
A  general  description  of  the  offense  such  as 
gambling,  narcotics,  racketeering,  murder 
etc.  will  suffice.  See  the  offenses  set  forth  in 
Section  2516  of  the  Act. 

(g)  The  dates  of  court  action  and  a  state- 
ment as  to  whether  an  application  was 
granted  as  applied  for.  granted  with  modi- 
fications, or  denied.  If  the  order  was  niade 
with  modifications,  a  brief  description  should 
be  provided. 

(h)  The  period  of  interception  authorized 
by  the  order  and  the  number  and  duration 
of  any  extensions  of  the  order. 

(1)  The  nature  of  the  facilities  from  which 
or  the  place  where  communications  were  to 
be  intercepted— such  as  office,  home,  tele- 
phone booth,  commercial  or  Industrial  estab- 
lishment, etc. 

(3)  The  report  by  a  judge  should  not 
contain  a  disclosure  of  the  name  of  any  Indi- 
vidual whose  communication  may  have  been 
Intercepted,  nor  any  disclosure  that  could  be 
used  to  Identify  the  specific  address  of  the 
premises  Involved. 

(4)  A  report  is  not  required  to  be  filed  In 
regard  to  an  order  issued  permitting  the 
Interception  of  an  oral  or  wire  communica- 
tion, where  the  order  is  issued  at  the  request 
of,  or  with  the  consent  of,  one  of  the  principal 
parties  to  the  communication,  such  as  a  wire 
interception  to  Investigate  obscene  telephone 
calls,  where  the  Interception  device  was  In- 
stalled at  the  request  of  the  victim. 

Sec.  103.  Submission  of  Reports 

Instructions  concerning  the  submission  of 
reports  are  contained  in  Part  m. 

Part  II— Reports  by  prosecuting  officers 

Sec.  200.  Prosecuting  Officers  Required  to 

Pile  Reports 

(1)  Any  prosecuting  officer  who  has  au- 
thorized an  apllcation  to  a  Judge  for  a  court 
order  to  permit  an  interception  of  an  oral  or 
wire  communication  is  required  to  file  an 
annual  report  with  respect  to  each  such 
application  that  has  been  made.  This  is  the 
responslbiUty  of  the  following  officials: 

(a)  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  or  his  designee; 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  or  Principal 
Prosecuting  Officer  of  a  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(c)  The  principal  prosecuting  attorney  for 
any  political  subdivision  of  a  State  at  the 
county  level  or  above. 

'.         Sec.  201.  Time  of  Piling. 

(1)  Reports  by  prosecuting  officers  are  re- 
quired to  be  filed  on  or  before  January  31st 
of  each  year. 

(2)  No  report  by  a  prosecuting  official 
should  Include  any  information  regarding  an 
application  for  a  court  order,  where  the  peri- 
od of  the  Interception  permitted  by  the  court 
order  has  not  expired. 

Section  202.  Content  of  Annual  Reports  by 
Prosecuting  Officials 
(1)  The  report  by  a  prosecuting  officer 
should  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
format  of  Form  No.  2  attached  to  these 
regulations  as  Appendix  C.  The  use  of  this 
form,  ifowever.  is  not  mandatory.  A  letter 
or  statement  containing  the  essential  inXor- 
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matlon  set  forth  in  subsection  (3)   of  thU 
section  will  be  satisfactory. 

(2)  The  report  should  Include  Information 
concerning: 

(a)  All  applications  for  court  orders  and 
extensions  of  court  orders  made  during  the 
immediate  preceding  year  (provided  that  the 
period  of  the  authorized  Interception  has  ex- 
pired); and 

(b)  All  applications  aproved  in  prior  years 
which  resulted  in  arrests,  trials,  or  convic- 
tions during  the  immediate  prececUng  year. 

(3)  Each  report  must  contain  the  follow- 
ing Items  of  Information  regarding  each  ap- 
plication resulting  In  a  communication  in- 
tercept; 

(a)  The  same  nine  items  of  information 
required  to  be  furnished  by  a  judge  issuing 
or  denying  an  application,  as  set  forth  In 
Section    102(2)    of   these    regulations. 

(b»  A  brief  report  on  each  authorized 
Interception  which  should  include  a  "gen- 
eral description  of  the  Interceptions  made  un- 
der such  order  or  extension,  Including  (1)  the 
approximate  nature  and  frequency  of  Incrim- 
inating communications  Intercepted.  (11)  the 
approximate  nature  and  frequency  of  other 
communications  Intercepted  (such  as  a 
friendly  call,  or  a  business  call  having  no 
relation  to  the  Investigation),  (ill)  the  ap- 
proximate number  of  persons  whose  com- 
munications were  intercepted,  and  (Iv)  the 
nature,  amount,  and  cost  of  the  manpower 
and  other  resources  used  In  the  Intercep- 
tions." 

(c)  The  number  of  arrests  made  and  the 
offenses    charged    in    the    arrests    (such    as 
gambling,    narcotics,    racketeering,    murder 
etc.). 

(d)  The  number  of  trials  resulting  from 
these  Interceptions. 

(e)  The  number  of  motions  to  suppress 
(quash  evidence)  made  with  respect  to  the 
Intercepted  communications,  together  with 
the  number  of  such  motions  granted  or 
denied. 

(f)  The  number  of  convictions  resulting 
from  such  interceptions;  the  offenses  for 
which  the  convictions  were  obtained;  and  a 
general  assessment  of  the  importance  of  the 
interceptions. 

(4)  The  report  by  a  prosecuting  official 
should  be  statistical  in  character  and  should 
not  disclose  the  name  of  any  individual  being 
investigated,  nor  any  specific  address  of  a 
place  Involved  In  the  communication  Inter- 
cept. 

Sec.  203.  Submission  of  Reports 
Instructions  concermng  the  submission  of 
reports  are  contained  In  Part  HI. 
Part  III — Filing  of  reports 
Sec.  300.  Submission  of  Reports 
Reports  submitted  under  Parts  I  and  II 
of  these  regulations  should  cover  only  those 
applications   made   to   a   court   on   or   after 
June  19.  1968,  the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 
Sec.  301.  Mailing  Address 
All  reports  should  be  addressed  to: 
Director,     Administrative     Office     of     the 
United  States  Courts,  Supreme  Court  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C.  20544. 

Sec.  302.  Forms 
The  use  of  the  suggested  forms  attached 
to  these  regulations  (Forms  No.  1  and  No.  2) 
Is  not  mandatory  and  no  separate  distribu- 
tion of  these  forms  will  be  made.  However 
they  may  be  reproduced  locally  by  the  elec- 
trostatic process  or  other  suitable  means  of 
reproduction. 

To:  Director;  Administrative  Office  of 
U.S.  CoiJSTs;  Supreme  Court  Bldo  ■ 
Washington.  D.C.     20644 

REPORT  OK  APPLICATIOK  AND/OB  ORDER  AUTHOR- 
IZING    INTERCEPTION     OF     COMMUNICATION 

FORM  1 

Person  making  this  report: 

Judge's    Name 

Co\u-t  address .  "" 


August  11,  1969 

Source  of  application 
A.  The  official  making  application: 
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Person's    name 

Person's    title 

Agency's  name 

Agency's  address 

B.  Official  authorizing  application: 

(Show  "Same"  if  same  as  "A") 

Person's    name 

title 

name 

address 


Person's 
Agency's 
Agency's 


OJJenses 

Application: 
Offenses  specified 

Order  or  extension : 

Denied 

Granted 

Granted  with  these  changes 

Date  of  order 

Kind     of     communication     being 

cepted —  Wire,  Oral. 

Date  of  application 

Period  originally   requested 

Duration  of  intercept 
Length  of  extensions  requested : 

ist    

2nd 

3d 


Coit 
Nature  and  quantity  of  manpower  used.. 

Nature  of  other  resources - 

Manpower   cost.    $ ;    resource 

cost,  ( ;   total  coot,  9 

Results 

Approximate    number    of    actions    resulting 
from  Interceptions : 

Arrests  and  offenses  charged 

Trials    

Motions  and  suppress : 

Made     .     granted      . 

denied 

Convictions  and   offenses 

An  assessment  of  the  Importance  of  the 

interceptions  In  obtaining  such  convictions 


Date  of  report - 
Signature     


Inter- 


MESSAGES 


>M  THE  PRESIDENT 


;s  fWa 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


Place 
Residence .  multiple  dwelling 

apartment .  biislness  location  (specify) 

other  (specify) 

Comments 

Date  of  report 

Signature     


To:  Director;  Administrative  Office  of 
U.S.  Courts;  Supreme  Court  Bldg.; 
Washington.  DC.     20544 

report    of    police    &    COURT   ACTION    RESULTING 

FROM  INTERCEPTED  COMMUNICATIONS 

FORM    2 

Court  authorizing  the  intercepts: 

Name  of   Judge 

Court 

Address 

Person  making  this  report  and  who  author- 
ized the  Interception  application: 

Name 

■ntie 

Agency    

Address 

Name  &  Agency  of  person  making  appli- 
cation   for    inteceptlon    (if    different    from 

above)   — 

Application: 
Offenses  specified 

Order  or  extension: 

Denied 

Granted 

Granted  vrtth  these  changes 

Date    of    order 

Kind  of  communication  beii.g  intercepted — 

Wire.  Oral. 

Date   of   application 

Period  originally  requested 

Length  of  extension  requested : 

1st    

2nd 

3d 

Residence ,  multiple  dwelling , 

apartment .  business  location  (specify) 

.other  (specify) 

Description  of  intercepts 
Nature  of  interceptions: 

Average    frequency 

Number  of : 

Persons      whose      communications      were 
intercepted    

Communications  intercepted 

Incriminating       communications       inter- 
cepted      
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THE  PUBLIC  'WELFARE  SYSTEM — 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  91-146) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  measure  of  the  greatness  of  a  power- 
ful nation  is  the  character  of  the  life  It 
creates  for  those  who  are  powerless  to 
make  ends  meet. 

If  we  do  not  find  the  way  to  become  a 
working  nation  that  properly  cares  for 
the  dependent,  we  shall  become  a  Wel- 
fare State  that  undermines  the  incentive 
of  the  working  man. 

The  present  welfare  system  has  failed 
us — it  has  fostered  family  breakup,  has 
provided  very  little  help  in  many  States 
and  has  even  deepened  dependency  by 
all-too-often  making  it  more  attractive 
to  go  on  welfare  than  to  go  to  work. 

I  propose  a  new  approach  that  will 
make  it  more  attractive  to  go  to  work 
than  to  go  on  welfare,  and  will  establish 
a  nationwide  minimum  payment  to  de- 
pendent families  with  children. 

/  propose  that  the  Federal  government 
pay  a  basic  income  to  those  American 
families  who  cannot  care  for  themselves 
in  whichever  State  they  live. 

I  propose  that  dependent  families  re- 
cei'ving  such  income  be  given  good  reason 
to  go  to  work  hy  jnaking  the  first  sixty 
dollars  a  month  they  earn  completely 
their  own,  with  no  deductions  from  their 
benefits. 

I  propose  that  we  make  available  an 
addition  to  the  incomes  of  the  "working 
poor,"  to  encourage  them  to  go  on  work- 
ing and  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
making  more  from  welfare  than  from 
wages. 

I  propose  that  these  payments  be  made 
upon  certification  of  income,  with  de- 
meaning and  costly  investigations  re- 
placed by  simplified  reviews  and  spot 
checks  and  with  no  eligibility  require- 


ment that  the  household  be  without  a 
father.  TTiat  present  requirement  in 
many  States  has  the  effect  of  breaking  up 
families  and  contributes  to  delinquency 
and  violence. 

I  propose  tliat  all  employable  persons 
who  choose  to  accept  these  payments  be 
required  to  register  for  work  or  job 
training  and  be  required  to  accept  that 
work  or  training,  provided  suitable  jobs 
are  available  either  locally  or  if  trans- 
portation is  provided.  Adequate  and  con- 
venient day  care  would  be  provided  chil- 
dren wherever  necessary  to  enable  a  par- 
ent to  train  or  work.  The  only  exception 
to  this  work  requirement  would  be  moth- 
ers of  pre-school  children. 

I  propose  a  major  expansion  of  job 
training  and  day  care  facilities,  so  that 
current  welfare  recipients  able  to  work 
can  be  set  on  the  road  to  self-reliance. 

I  propose  that  we  also  provide  uni- 
form Federal  payment  minimums  for  the 
present  three  categories  of  welfare  aid 
to  adults— the  aged,  the  blind  and  the 
disabled. 

This  would  be  total  welfare  reform — 
the  transformation  of  a  system  frozen  in 
failure  and  fi-ustration  into  a  system 
that  would  work  and  would  encourage 
people  to  work. 

Accordingly,  we  have  stopped  consid- 
ering human  welfare  in  isolation.  The 
new  plan  is  part  of  an  overall  approach 
which  includes  a  comprehensive  new 
Manpower  Training  Act,  and  a  plan  for 
a  system  of  revenue  sharing  with  the 
States  to  help  provide  all  of  them  with 
necessaiT  budget  relief.  Messages  on 
manpower  training  and  revenue  sharing 
will  follow  this  message  tomorrow  and 
the  next  day,  and  the  three  should  be 
considered  as  parts  of  a  whole  approach 
to  what  is  clearly  a  national  problem. 

NEED    FOR    NEW    DEPARTURBBN 

A  welfare  system  is  a  success  when  it 
takes  care  of  people  who  cannot  take 
care  of  themselves  and  when  it  helps 
employable  people  climb  toward  inde- 
pendence. 

A  welfare  system  is  a  failure  when  it 
takes  care  of  those  who  can  take  care  of 
themselves,  when  it  drastically  varies 
payments  in  different  areas,  when  it 
breaks  up  families,  perpetuates  a  vicious 
cycle  of  dependency,  when  it  stripy 
human  beings  of  their  dignity.  ^ 

America's  welfare  system  is  a  failure 
that  grows  worse  every  day. 

First,  it  fails  the  recipient:  In  many 
areas,  benefits  are  so  low  that  we  have 
hardly  begun  to  take  care  of  the  depend- 
ent. And  there  has  been  no  light  at  the 
end  of  poverty's  tunnel.  After  foui-  years 
of  inflation,  the  poor  have  generally  be- 
come poorer. 

Second,  it  fails  the  taxpayer:  Since 
1960,  welfare  costs  have  doubled  and  the 
number  on  the  rolls  has  risen  from  5.8 
million  to  over  9  million,  all  in  a  time 
when  unemployment  was  low.  The  tax- 
payer is  entitled  to  expect  government 
to  devise  a  system  that  will  help  people 
lift  themselves  out  of  poverty. 

Finally,  it  fails  American  society:  By 
breaking  up  homes,  the  present  welfare 
system  has  added  to  social  unrest  and 
robbed  millions  of  children  of  the  joy  of 
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childhood;  by  widely  varying  payments 
among  regions,  it  has  helped  to  draw 
millions  inti  the  slums  of  our  cities. 

The  situation  has  become  intolerable. 
Let  us  exaiiiine  the  alternatives  avail 
able 

—We  could  permit  the  welfare  momen 
turn  to  continue  to  gather  speed  by  our 
Inertia;  by  1975  this  would  result  in  4 
million  mor*  Americans  on  welfare  rolls 
at  a  cost  of  close  to  11  billion  dollars  a 
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►th  recipients  and  taxpayers 

tinker  with  the  system  as 
;o  the  patchwork  of  modifi- 
exceptions.  That  has  been 

of  the  past,  and  it  has 


year,  with  . 
shortchange 

— We  coul 
it  is,  adding 
cations  and 
the  approaci 
failed 

We  could  bdopt  a  "guaranteed  mini- 
mimi  incomelfor  everyone, "  which  would 
appear  to  wjipe  out  poverty  overnight. 
It  would  alsojwipe  out  the  basic  economic 
motivation  far  work,  and  place  an  enor- 
mous strain  an  the  industrious  to  pay  for 
the  leisure  of  the  lazy. 

Or,  we  coiid  adopt  a  totally  new  ap- 
proach to  welfare,  designed  to  assist  those 
left;  iar  behiid  the  national  norm,  and 
provide  all  with  the  motivation  to  work 
and  a  fair  share  of  the  opportunity  to 
train. 

This  Administration,  after  a  careful 
analysis  of  a|l  the  alternatives,  is  com- 
mitted to  a  new  departure  that  will  find 
a  solution  foi  the  welfare  problem.  The 
time  for  denouncing  the  old  is  over;  the 
time  for  devising  the  new  is  now. 

RECOCNEING     THE     PRACTICALITIES 

People  usually  follow  their  self-in- 
terest. 

This  stark  act  is  distressing  to  many 
social  planners  who  like  to  look  at  prob- 
lems from  the  top  down.  Let  us  abandon 
the  ivory  toMer  and  consider  the  real 
world  in  all  w«  do. 

In  most  Slates,  welfare  is  provided 
only  when  the  re  is  no  father  at  home  to 
provide  supp<^rt.  If  a  man's  children 
would  be  better  off  on  welfare  than  with 
the  low  wage  he  is  able  to  bring  home, 
wouldn't  he  be  tempted  to  leave  home? 

If  a  person  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  efifort  to  get  on  the  welfare  rolls 
wouldn't  he  th  Ilk  twice  about  risking  his 
eligibility  by  taking  a  job  that  might  not 
last  long? 

In  each  cas;,  welfare  policy  was  in- 
tended to  limit  the  spread  of  dependency  • 
in  practice,  hoivever,  the  effect  has  been 
to  increase  dei)endency  and  remove  the 
incentive  to  wo  rk. 

We  fully  exrect  people  to  follow  their 
self-interest  ir  their  business  dealings- 
why  should  we  be  surprised  when  people 
foUow  their  sel  '-interest  in  their  welfare 
dealmgs?  That  is  why  we  propose  a  plan 
m  which  it  is  ir  the  interest  of  every  em- 
ployable person  to  do  his  fair  share  of 
work. 

THE  OPEBATIO  W   OF  THE  NEW  APPROACH 

1.  We  would  assure  an  income  foun- 
dation throughout  every  section  of 
America  for  all  parents  who  cannot  ade- 
quately support  themselves  and  their 
children.  For  a  family  of  four  with  less 
than  $1,000  inc  )me,  this  payment  would 
be  $1600  a  year;  for  a  family  of  four 


with  $2,000  Income,  this  payment  would 
supplement  that  income  by  $960  a  year. 

Under  the  present  welfare  system, 
each  State  provides  "Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children,"  a  program 
we  propose  to  replace.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment shares  the  cost,  but  each  State 
establishes  key  eligibility  rules  and  de- 
termines how  much  income  support  will 
be  provided  to  poor  families.  The  result 
has  been  an  uneven  and  unequal  system. 
The  1969  benefits  average  for  a  family 
of  four  is  $171  a  month  across  the  Na- 
tion, but  individual  State  averages  range 
from  $263  down  to  $39  a  month. 

A  new  Federal  minimum  of  $1600  a 
year  cannot  claim  to  provide  comfort  to 
a  family  of  four,  but  the  present  low  of 
$468  a  year  cannot  claim  to  provide 
even  the  basic  necessities. 

The  new  system  would  do  away  with 
the  inequity  of  very  low  benefit  levels 
in  some  States,  and  of  State-by-State 
variations  in  eligibility  tests,  by  estab- 
lishing a  Federally-financed  income 
floor  with  a  national  definition  of  basic 
eligibility. 

States  will  continue  to  cany  an  im- 
portant responsibility.  In  30  States  the 
Federal  basic  payment  wIU  be  less  than 
the  present  levels  of  combined  Federal 
and  State  payments.  These  States  will  be 
required  to  maintain  the  current  level 
of  benefits,  but  in  no  case  will  a  State 
be  required  to  spend  more  than  90%  of 
its  present  welfare  cost.  The  Federal 
government  will  not  only  provide  the 
■■floor,"  but  it  will  assume  10%  of  the 
benefits  now  being  paid  by  the  States 
as  their  part  of  welfare  costs. 

In  20  States,  the  new  payment  would 
exceed  the  present  average  benefit  pay- 
ments, in  some  cases  by  a  wide  margin 
In  these  States,  where  benefits  are  low- 
est and  poverty  often  the  most  severe, 
the  payments  will  raise  benefit  levels 
substantially.  For  5  years,  every  State 
will  be  required  to  continue  to  spend  at 
least  half  of  what  they  are  now  spend- 
ing on  welfare,  to  supplement  the  Fed- 
eral base. 

For  the  typical  "welfare  family"~& 
mother  with  dependent  children  and  no 
outside  income— the  new  system  would 
provide  a  basic  national  minimum  pay- 
ment. A  mother  with  three  small  chil- 
dren would  be  assured  an  annual  income 
of  at  least  $1600. 

For  the  family  headed  by  an  employed 
father  or  working  mother,  the  same 
basic  benefits  would  be  received,  but  $60 
per  month  of  earnings  would  be  "dis- 
regarded" in  order  to  make  up  the  costs 
of  working  and  provide  a  strong  advan- 
tage in  holding  a  job.  The  wage  earner 
could  also  keep  50%  of  his  benefits  as 
his  earnings  rise  above  that  $60  per 
month.  A  family  of  four,  in  which  the 
father  earns  $2,000  in  a  year,  would  re- 
ceive payments  of  $960,  for  a  total  in- 
come of  $2,960. 

For  the  aged,  the  blind  and  the  dis- 
abled, the  present  system  varies  benefit 
levels  from  $40  per  month  for  an  aged 
person  in  one  State  to  $145  per  month 
for  the  blind  in  another.  The  new  system 
would  establish  a  minimum  payment  of 
$65  per  month  for  all  three  of  these 
adult  categories,  with  the  Federal  gov- 
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emment  contributing  the  first  $50  and 
sharing  in  payments  above  that  amount 
This  will  raise  the  share  of  the  financiai 
burden  borne  by  the  Federal  government 
for  payments  to  these  adults  who  cannot 
support  themselves,  and  should  pave  the 
way  for  benefit  Increases  in  many  States 
For  the  single  adult  who  is  not  handi- 
capped or  aged,  or  for  the  married  couple 
without  children,  the  new  system  would 
not  apply.  Food  stamps  would  continue 
to  be  available  up  to  $300  per  year  per 
person,  according  to  the  plan  I  outlined 
last  May  in  my  message  to  the  Congress 
on  the  food  and  nutrition  needs  of  the 
population   in   poverty.   For   dependent 
families  there  will  be  an  orderly  substi- 
tution of  food  stamps  by  the  new  direct 
monetary  payments. 

2.  The  new  approach  would  end  the 
blatant  unfairness  of  the  welfare  system. 
In  over  half  the  States,  families  headed 
by  unemployed  men  do  not  qualify  for 
public  assistance.  In  no  State  does  a  fam- 
ily headed  by  a  father  working  full-time 
receive  help  in  the  current  welfare  sys- 
tem, no  matter  how  little  he  earns.  As 
we  have  seen,  this  approach  to  depend- 
ency has  itself  been  a  cause  of  depend- 
ency. It  results  in  a  policy  that  tends 
to  force  the  father  out  of  the  house. 

The  new  plan  rejects  a  policy  that 
undermines  family  life.  It  would  end  the 
substantial  financial  incentives  to  deser- 
tion. It  would  extend  eligibility  to  all 
dependent  families  with  children,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  the  family  is 
headed  by  a  man  or  a  woman.  The  effects 
of  these  changes  upon  human  behavior 
would  be  an  increased  will  to  work,  the 
survival  of  more  marriages,  the  greater 
stability  of  families.  We  are  determined 
to  stop  passing  the  cycle  of  dependency 
from  generation  to  generation. 

The  most  glaring  inequity  in  the  old 
welfare  system  Is  the  exclusion  of  fam- 
ilies who  are  working  to  pull  themselves 
out  of  poverty.  Families  headed  by  a  non- 
worker  often  receive  more  from  welfare 
than  families  headed  by  a  husband  work- 
ing full-time  at  very  low  wages.  This 
has  been  rightly  resented  by  the  work- 
ing poor,  for  the  rewards  are  just  the 
opposite  of  what  they  should  be. 

3.  The  new  plan  would  create  a  much 
stronger  incentive  to  work. 
For  people  now  on  the  welfare  rolls, 
le  present  system  discourages  the  move 
from  welfare  to  work  by  cutting  benefits 
too  fast  and  too  much  as  earnings  begin. 
The  new  system  would  encourage  work 
by  allowing  the  new  worker  to  retain  the 
first  $720  of  his  yearly  earnings  without 
any  benefit  reduction. 

For  people  already  working,  but  at 
poverty  wages,  the  present  system  often 
encourages  nothing  but  resentment  and 
an  incentive  to  quit  and  go  on  relief 
where  that  would  pay  more  than  work. 
The  new  plan,  on  the  contrary,  would 
provide  a  supplement  that  will  help  a 
low-wage  worker— struggling  to  make 
ends  meet — achieve  a  higher  standard  of 
living. 

For  an  employable  person  who  just 
chooses  not  to  work,  neither  the  present 
system  nor  the  one  we  propose  would 
support  him,  though  both  would  con- 
tinue to  support  other  dependent  mem- 
bers In  his  family. 
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However,  a  welfare  mother  with  pre- 
school children  should  not  face  benefit 
reductions  If  she  decides  to  stay  home.  It 
is  not  our  intent  that  mothers  of  pre- 
school children  must  accept  work.  Those 
who  can  work  and  desire  to  do  so,  how- 
ever, should  have  the  opportunity  for 
jobs  and  job  training  and  access  to  day 
care  centers  for  their  children:  this  will 
enable  them  to  support  themselves  after 
their  children  are  grown. 

A  family  with  a  member  who  gets  a 
job  would  be  permitted  to  retain  all  of 
the  first  $60  monthly  income,  amounting 
to  $720  per  year  for  a  regular  worker, 
with  no  reduxition  of  Federal  payments. 
The  incentive  to  work  in  this  provision  is 
obvious.  But  there  is  another  practical 
reason:  Going  to  work  costs  money.  Ex- 
penses such  as  clothes,  transportation, 
personal  care,  Social  Security  taxes  and 
loss  of  income  from  odd  jobs  amount  to 
substantial  costs  for  the  average  family. 
Since  a  family  does  not  begin  to  add  to 
its  net  income  until  it  surpasses  the  cost 
of  working,  in  fairness  this  amount 
should  not  be  subtracted  from  the  new 
payment. 

After  the  first  $720  of  income,  the  rest 
of  the  earnings  will  result  in  a  system- 
atic reduction  in  payments. 

I  believe  the  vast  majority  of  poor 
people  In  the  United  States  prefer  to 
work  rather  than  have  the  government 
support  their  families.  In  1968,  600,000 
families  left  the  welfare  rolls  out  of  an 
average  caseload  of  1,400,000  during  the 
year,  showing  a  considerable  turnover, 
much  of  it  voluntary. 

However,  there  may  be  some  who  fail 
to  seek  or  accept  work,  even  with  the 
strong  incentives  and  training  oppor- 
tunities that  will  be  provided.  It  would 
not  be  fair  to  those  who  willingly  work, 
or  to  all  taxpayers,  to  allow  others  to 
choose  idleness  when  opportimity  is 
available.  Thus,  they  must  accept  train- 
ing opportunities  and  jobs  when  offered, 
or  give  up  their  right  to  the  new  pay- 
ments for  themselves.  No  able-bodied 
person  will  have  a  "free  ride"  in  a  nation 
that  provides  opportunity  for  training 
and  work. 

4.  The  bridge  from  welfare  to  work 
should  be  buttressed  by  training  and 
child  care  programs.  For  many,  the  in- 
centives to  work  in  this  plan  would  be 
all  that  is  necessary.  However,  there  are 
other  situations  where  these  Incentives 
need  to  be  supported  by  measures  that 
will  overcome  other  barriers  to  employ- 
ment. 

/  propose  that  funds  be  provided  for 
expanded  training  and  job  development 
programs  so  that  an  additional  150,000 
welfare  recipients  can  become  jobworthy 
during  the  first  year. 

Manpower  training  Is  a  basic  bridge 
to  work  for  poor  people,  especially  people 
with  limited  education,  low  skills  and 
limited  job  experience.  Manpower  train- 
ing programs  can  provide  this  bridge  for 
many  of  our  poor.  In  the  new  Manpower 
Training  proposal  to  be  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress this  week,  the  interrelationship 
with  this  new  approach  to  welfare  will 
be  apparent. 

I  am  also  requesting  authority,  as  a 
part  of  the  new  system,  to  provide  child 


care  for  the  450.000  chfldren  of  the 
150.000  current  welfare  recipjlents  to  be 
trained. 

The  diild  care  I  prtHwee  Is  more  than 
custodial.  This  Administration  ia  com- 
mitted to  a  new  emphasis  on  child  de- 
velopment in  the  first  five  years  of  life. 
The  day  care  that  could  be  part  of  this 
plan  would  be  of  a  quality  that  will  help 
in  the  develwment  of  the  child  and  pro- 
vide for  its  health  and  safety,  and  would 
break  the  poverty  cycle  for  this  new 
generation. 

The  expanded  child  care  program 
would  bring  new  opportimities  along  sev- 
eral lines:  opportunities  for  the  further 
involvement  of  private  enterprise  in  pro- 
viding high  quality  child  care  service; 
opportunities  for  volunteers ;  and  oppor- 
tunities for  training  and  employment  in 
child  care  centers  of  many  of  the  welfare 
mothers  themselves. 

I  am  requesting  a  total  of  $600  million 
additional  to  fund  these  expanded  train- 
ing programs  and  child  care  centers. 

5.  The  new  system  will  lessen  welfare 
red  tape  and  provide  administrative  cost 
savings.  To  cut  out  the  costly  investiga- 
tions so  bitterly  resented  as  "welfare 
snooping,"  the  Federal  payment  will  be 
based  upon  a  certification  of  income,  with 
spot  checks  sufiQcient  to  prevent  abuses. 
The  program  will  be  administered  on  an 
automated  basis,  using  the  information 
and  technical  experience  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  but,  of  course, 
will  be  entirely  separate  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund. 

The  States  would  be  given  the  option 
of  having  the  Federal  Government 
handle  the  payment  of  the  State  supple- 
mental benefits  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
so  that  they  would  be  spared  their  pres- 
ent administrative  burdens  and  so  a 
single  check  could  be  sent  to  the  recipi- 
ent. These  simplifications  will  save  money 
and  eliminate  Indignities;  at  the  same 
time,  welfare  fraud  will  be  detected  and 
lawbreakers  prosecuted. 

6.  This  new  departure  would  require 
a  substantial  initial  investment,  but  will 
yield  future  returns  to  the  Nation.  This 
transformation  of  the  welfare  system 
will  set  in  motion  forces  that  will  lessen 
dependency  rather  than  perpetuate  and 
enlarge  It.  A  more  productive  population 
adds  to  real  economic  growth  without  in- 
flation. The  Initial  Investment  is  needed 
now  to  stop  the  momentum  of  work-to- 
welfare,  and  to  start  a  new  momentum 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  costs  of  welfare  benefits  for  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  have  been 
rising  alarmingly  the  past  several  years, 
increasing  from  $1  billion  in  1960  to  an 
estimated  $3.3  billion  in  1969,  of  which 
$1.8  billion  is  paid  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, and  $1.5  billion  is  paid  by  the 
States.  Based  on  current  population  and 
income  data,  the  proposals  I  am  making 
today  will  increase  Federal  costs  during 
the  first  year  by  an  estimated  $4  billion, 
which  Includes  $600  million  for  job 
training  and  child  care  centers. 

The  "start-up  costs"  of  lifting  many 
people  out  of  dependency  will  ultimately 
cost  the  taxpayer  far  less  than  the 
chronic  costs — In  dollars  and  in  national 


values— of  creating  a  peimanent  under- 
class in  America. 

ntOM   WELFARE   TO   WOUC 

Since  this  Administration  took  ofttce. 
members  of  the  Urban  Affairs  Council, 
including  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  other  key  advisers,  have 
been  working  to  develc^  a  coherent, 
fresh  approach  to  welfare,  manpower 
training  and  revenue  sharing. 

I  have  outlined  our  conclusions  about 
an  important  component  of  this  ap- 
proach In  this  message:  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  will  transmit  to  the  Congress  the 
propwsed  legislation  after  the  summer 
recess. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  begin  its  study 
of  these  proposals  promptly  so  that  laws 
can  be  enacted  and  funds  authorized 
to  begin  the  new  system  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Sound  budgetary  policy  must  be 
maintained  in  order  to  put  this  plan  into 
effect — especially  the  portion  supple- 
menting the  wages  of  the  working  poor. 
With  the  establishment  of  the  new  ap- 
proach, the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity will  concentrate  on  the  Important 
task  of  finding  new  ways  of  opening 
economic  opportunity  for  those  who  are 
able  to  work.  Rather  than  focusing  on 
Income  support  activities.  It  must  find 
means  of  providing  opportunities  for  in- 
dividuals to  contribute  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  capabilities,  and  of  developing 
and  improving  those  capabilities. 

This  would  be  the  effect  of  the  trans- 
formation of  welfare  into  "workfare."  a 
new  work-rewarding  system: 

For  the  first  time,  all  dependent  fami- 
lies with  children  in  America,  regardless 
of  where  they  live,  would  be  assured  of 
minimum  standard  payments  based  upon 
uniform  and  single  eligibility  standards. 
For  the  first  time,  the  more  than  two 
million  families  who  make  up  the  "work- 
liig  poor"  would  be  helped  toward  self- 
sufficiency  and  away  from  future  welfare 
dependency. 

For  the  first  time,  training  and  work 
opportunity  with  effective  Incentives 
would  be  given  millions  of  families  who 
would  otherwise  be  locked  Into  a  welfare 
system  for  generations. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  make  a  strong  contribution 
toward  relieving  the  financial  burden  of 
welfare  payments  from  State  govern- 
ments. 

For  the  first  time,  everj'  dependent 
family  in  America  would  be  encouraged 
to  stay  together,  free  from  economic 
pressure  to  split  apart. 

These  are  far-reaching  effects.  They 
cannot  be  purchased  cheaply,  or  by 
piecemeal  efforts.  This  total  reform  looks 
in  a  new  direction;  it  requires  new  think- 
ing, a  new  spirit  and  a  fresh  dedication 
to  reverse  the  downhill  course  of  welfare. 
In  its  first  year,  more  than  half  the  fami- 
lies participating  in  the  program  will 
have  one  member  working  or  training. 

We  have  it  in  our  power  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  and  the  realizable 
haoes  of  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
By  providing  an  equal  chance   at  the 
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-resi^ect 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  Whit^  House,  August  11,  1969. 


EXECUTIVi:   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  jefore  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  Prcisident  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  and 
withdrawing  the  nomination  of  John  G. 
Hurd,  of  Teicas,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary iuid  Plenipotentiary  to  Ven- 
ezuela, which  nominating  messages  were 
referred  to  tiie  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  cf  Senate  proceedings.) 


authoriz/Ition  op  appropria- 
tions FO:fl  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
FOR  TH13  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
^^SSILE  TEST  FACILITIES  AT 
KWAJALElN  MISSILE  RANGE 
AND  RESERVE  COMPONENT 
STRENG 

The  Senat^  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  biU  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1970 
for  procurenient  of  aircraft,  missUes, 
naval  vesselsj  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  test  facilities  at  Kwajalein  Missile 
Range,  and  t*  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strath  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forcei  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMl^DMENT    NO.     X13 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Vir^nia  in  the  chair).  The 
Chair  recogni*s  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. I 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
ent  No.  113  and  ask  that 


up  my  amend 

it  be  read 
The     PR 

amendment 
The  legislat 
On  page  3,  li 


3ING     OFFICER.     The 
I  be  stated. 
ve  clerk  read  as  follows: 

>  9,  Strike  out  "$100,000,000" 


and  insert  in  iJeu  thereof  "SSCOOoiooO". 


ORDE^  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TYDIN<&S.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cor  sent  that  I  may  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BRcbKEi.  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?   Th<i  Chair  hears  no  objec 
tion,  and  it  is  sp  ordered 

The  Senator!  from   Massachusetts 
recognized 

Mr.  BROOKJE 
from  Maryland 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen 
a  tor  is  recognised  for  7  minutes. 


Mr.  BROOKI : 
the  ABM  decisi  )n 
hooves  the  Senate 
concentrate  on 


IS 


I   thank  the  Senator 


MIRV 


Mr.  President,  now  that 

has  been  taken,  it  be- 

and  the  President  to 

;he  most  urgent  strategic 


question  now  facing  the  Nation;  namely 
the  looming  prospect  of  new  offensive 
deployments.  There  has  now  been  con- 
siderable discussion  of  the  so-called  mul- 
tiple independently  targetable  reentry 
vehicles  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
members  of  Congress,  Including  almost 
one-half  the  Senate,  have  cosponsored 
resolutions  calling  for  immediate  efforts 
to  obtain  a  joint  Soviet- American  mora- 
torium on  testing  of  MIRV  systems.  Such 
a  moratorium,  which  enjoys  much  wider 
support  in  the  informed  technical  and 
strategic  community  than  the  contro- 
versial ABM  plan,  would  be  a  highly  de- 
sirable means  of  buying  time  to  explore 
the  MIRV  problem  in  the  forthcoming 
strategic  arms  negotiations. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  an  important  editorial  in  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal.  This  edi- 
torial makes  clear  the  contradictory  ar- 
guments which  have  been  advanced  by 
certain  persons  who  are  reluctant  to  en- 
dorse a  MIRV  test  moratorium,  and  also 
sets  forth  the  cogent  reasons  for  pursu- 
ing this  critical  matter  on  an  urgent 
basis. 

The  editorial  alludes  to  one  point  in 
particular  which  should  not  become  con- 
fused. It  is  quite  misleading  to  suggest 
that  U.S.  MIRV  systems  would  be  stabi- 
lizing and  healthy,  because  of  their  smal- 
ler size  and  relative  accuracies,  while  the 
kind  of  Soviet  tests  which  have  been  ob- 
served point  toward  systems  which  are 
dangerous. 

While  initial  versions  of  U.S.  MIRV's 
would  not  be  accurate  enough  to  threaten 
the  Soviet  missile  force,  continued  test- 
ing and  guidance  modifications  of  those 
weapons  could  eventually  improve  their 
capabUity  against  hard  targets.  Accura- 
cies have  improved  by  a  factor  of  10  in 
recent  years;  a  further  improvement  by 
a  factor  of  only  2  would  be  sufBcient  to 
produce  this  result.  And  the  Soviets 
would  have  to  base  their  long-range 
planning  on  this  expectation,  not  on  du- 
bious American  assurances  that  our 
MIRV  is  safe  and  good. 

Furthermore,  while  the  Soviet  Union's 
tests  of  the  SS-9  multiple  warheads  ap- 
pear to  involve  an  intermediate  tech- 
nology   somewhere    between    a    simple 
cluster  weapon  and  the  sophisticated  and 
flexible  MIRV  on  which  we  are  working, 
it  is  not  clear  that  the  system  could  serve 
exclusively   a   first-strike   purpose.   The 
tests  do  seem  incompatible  with  a  re- 
taliatory role  only;  that  is   they  do  not 
appear  well  suited  to  attacking  cities.  As 
the  President  has  publicly  implied,  the 
footprints  of  the  Soviet  tests  seem  to 
match  the  distribution  and  layout  of  por- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Minuteman  force  and 
they  may  be  designed  for  that  purpose. 
But  in  addition  to  a  capacity  for  assured 
retaliation,     we    ourselves    have    long 
stressed   the   importance   of   a   second- 
strike  damage-limiting  capability — it  is 
one  of  the  rationales  „he  DOD  applies  in 
seeking  unnecessarily  accurate  guidance 
for  Poseidon  and  Minuteman  III. 

Thus,  especially  if  the  Soviet  SS-9 
force  remains  too  small  for  an  effective 
first-strike  against  the  Minuteman 
fields,  what  we  have  seen  may  well  turn 
out  to  be  an  effort  to  acquire  a  damage- 
limiting  capability,  that  is,  a  weapon  sys- 


tem which,  in  the  event  of  war,  would 
give  the  Soviet  Union  a  capability  to  re- 
duce damage  to  itself  by  striking  us 
missiles. 

This  is  intricate  and  ambiguous  anal- 
ysis, and  no  one  can  be  sure  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  exact  attitude  on  MIRV. 
But  it  should  be  abundantly  clear  to  both 
sides,  first,  that  neither  side  needs  a 
Mmv  system  unless  the  other  deploys  a 
thick  city  defense  that  is  years  away  and, 
second,  that  perfection  and  deployment 
of  MIRV  by  either  side  will  stimulate  the 
other  to  take  countermeasures.  If  this 
process  is  not  arrested  soon,  and  I  doubt 
that  it  can  be  arrested  unless  MIRV  is 
forestalled,  the  arms  race  is  virtually 
certain  to  soar  upward  to  a  higher  and 
more  dangerous  plateau. 

The  Journal's  editorial  stresses  that 
the  United  States  could  safely  undertake 
a  MIRV  test  moratorium  because: 

American  MIRV  development  Is  intended 
to  assure  penetration  of  a  large-scale  Soviet 
ABM,  of  which  there  is  no  firm  evidence  so 
far.  Dr.  Foster  has  testified  that  if  the  Soviets 
do  build  such  a  system,  its  initial  operational 
capability  Is  five  years  off.  MIRV  evidently 
could  be  deployed  in  a  far  shorter  time.  Don- 
ald Brennan,  a  Hudson  Institute  strategic 
specialist  who  agrees  with  the  Administration 
on  most  issues,  put  it  well  in  seeing  no  need 
for  immediate  MIRV  deployment  "on  the 
basis  of  any  philosophy  whatever." 

And  the  Journal  concludes : 

Even  if  there  were  no  other  considerations 
we  can  see  little  jxistiflcatlon  for  deploying 
a  weapon  the  nation  does  not  yet  need.  In 
this  case,  with  arms  limitations  talks  im- 
pending, such  deployment  seems  doubly  ques. 
tionable.  A  delay  would  give  both  the  Soviets 
and  arms-control  advocates  at  home  assur- 
ance that  the  Administration  is  deeply  serious 
about  the  talks.  We  would  be  opposed  to  such 
gestures  if  they  endanger  U.S.  security,  but 
all  public  indications  suggest  a  MIRV  delay 
would  not. 

The  Administration  is  far  freer  to  respond 
to  all  of  these  considerations  now  that  it  has 
won  the  ABM  fight.  ...  In  MIRV  it  now  has 
the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  even  more 
conclusively  it  has  a  firm  hand  on  the  stra- 
tegic tiller,  by  proving  it  can  also  hold  back 
on  arms  development  that  seems  the  advis- 
able course. 

The  central  challenge  to  strategic  sta- 
bility comes  from  the  current  efforts  to 
perfect  MIRV  systems.  Now  that  action 
on  the  ABM  question  has  been  taken,  the 
focus  of  the  debate  on  national  security 
should  shift  to  the  MIRV  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  Journal's  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Beyond  the  ABM  Victory 

Score  one  for  the  Administration  in  the 
anti-ballistic  missile  fight,  and  perhaps  more 
importantly,  also  in  the  imderlying  fight 
over  who  should  control  the  nation's  stra- 
tegic posture.  Now  that  it  has  won  the  big 
fight,  perhaps  the  Administration  can  even 
find  new  confidence  to  seriously  consider  a 
delay  in  plans  to  deploy  multiple  warheads, 
a  strategic  development  far  more  question- 
able than  the  ABM  ever  was. 

The  ABM  decision  was  on  its  merits  a  prob- 
lematical one,  and  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  resolving  the  close  ones  in  favor  of 
the  President.  He  is  the  one  In  charge  of 
negotiating  any  arms  control  agreement  with 
the    Soviets,    and    his    negotiating   position 
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woxild  not  be  exactly  aoUdlfled  if  the  other 
side  began  to  think  a  more  acquiescent  Sen- 
ate would  actually  have  more  to  say  than  the 
President  about  future  strategic  decisions. 
As  long  as  the  ABM  test  loomed,  further, 
we  could  sympathize  with  the  Administra- 
tion's hesitancy  al>out  a  MIRV  slowdown. 
Before  the  vote,  this  would  have  looked  like 
an  important  concession  to  the  dovish  Sena- 
tors, and  thus  would  have  left  the  President's 
influence  ttnd  decision-making  powers  look- 
ing more  nebulotis  than  they  have  turned 
out  to  be.  Also,  If  the  ABM  were  defeated,  the 
Administration  would  have  wanted  to  pro- 
ceed Witt  MIRV  to  Insure  that  something  was 
done  to  counteract  the  very  rapid  recent  ad- 
vances m  Soviet  strategic  strength. 

None  of  these  factors  any  longer  applies, 
and  the  Administration  can  now  consider 
MIRV  far  more  on  its  own  merits.  Where  the 
ABM  Is  a  defensive  weapon,  MIRV  Is  an  of- 
fensive one.  MIRV  is  also  far  more  deste- 
bllizlng  in  the  strategic  balance,  being  in- 
timately related  with  the  poBslbllity  of  one 
side  launching  a  first  strike  to  wipe  out  the 
other's  deterrent.  It  Is  not  clear  that  a  U.S.- 
Soviet agreement  to  limit  MIRV  would  be 
feasible,  but  it  does  seem  pretty  clear  that 
MIRV  depolyment  can  be  delayed  safely  a 
year  or  two  to  explore  that  possibility. 

Pentagon  research  chief  John  Poster  prob- 
ably was  correct  in  testifying  recently  that 
the  U  S  version  of  MIRV  is  not  a  first-strike 
weapon,  unlike  the  Soviet  version  with  far 
larger  warheads  ideal  for  use  against  hard- 
ened missile  sites.  But  even  this  is  not  en- 
tirely clear.  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln 
Laird  has  referred  to  the  use  of  American 
submarine-based  MIRVs  against  "hard  tar- 
gets." 

For  that  matter.  Dr.  Poster  himself  •  ♦  * 
rent  land-based  missiles  and  the  projected 
multiple-warhead  version  are  "adequate  with 
respect  to  warhead  yield  and  guidance  ac- 
curacy" when  used  for  "a  damage-limiting 
mission  "  Unless  we  have  fallen  behind  In  our 
Pentagonese,  a  damage-limiting  mission 
would  be  a  strike  against  missile  sites.  Per- 
haps the  Pentagon's  apparently  contradic- 
tory statements  can  somehow  be  resolved, 
but  If  not,  even  the  U.S.-type  MIRV  seems 
highly  destabilizing. 

Perhaps,  of  course,  a  U.S.  MIRV  may  prove 
necessary  even  so.  The  Soviets  are  develop- 
ing their  own,  and  inspection  difficulties 
both  in  the  test  stage  and  after  deployment 
may  make  any  kind  of  agreement  impracti- 
cal. But  at  least  some  competent  witnesses 
believe  a  limitation  could  be  enforced  so 
long  as  the  weapons  are  not  deployed.  Most 
Importantly,  holding  back  U.S.  deployment 
long  enough  to  explore  both  the  Inspection 
difficulties  and  the  Soviet  attitude  would 
apparently  not  Involve  much  risk. 

American  MIRV  development  is  intended 
to  assure  penetration  of  a  large-scale  Soviet 
ABM,  of  which  there  is  no  firm  evidence  so 
far.  Dr.  Poster  has  tesHfied  that  if  the  Soviets 
do  buUd  such  a  system.  Its  Initial  operational 
capability  is  five  years  off.  MIRV  evidently 
could  be  deployed  in  a  far  shorter  time. 
Donald  Brennan,  a  Hudson  Institute  stra- 
tegic specialist  who  agrees  with  the  Ad- 
ministration on  most  Issues,  put  it  well  in 
seeing  no  need  for  immediate  MIRV  deploy- 
ment "on  the  basis  of  any  philosophy  what- 
ever." 

Even  if  there  were  no  other  considerations, 
we  can  see  little  justtflcation  for  deploying 
a  weapon  the  nation  does  not  yet  need.  In 
this  case,  with  arms  limitations  talks  Im- 
pending, such  deployment  seems  doubly 
questionable.  A  delay  would  give  both  the 
Soviets  and  arms-control  advocates  at  home 
assurance  that  the  Administration  Is  deeply 
serious  about  the  talks.  We  would  be  opposed 
to  such  gestures  If  they  endanger  U.S.  se- 
curity, but  all  pubUc  Indications  suggest  a 
MIRV  delay  would  not. 


The  Administration  Is  far  freer  to  respond 
to  all  of  these  considerations  now  that  It  has 
won  the  ABM  fight.  It  proved  It  can  over- 
come opposition  and  proceed  with  arms  ad- 
vances when  it  considers  them  necessary.  In 
MIRV  It  now  has  the  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate even  more  conclusively  It  has  a  firm 
hand  on  the  strategic  tiller,  by  proving  It  can 
also  hold  back  on  arms  development  that 
seems  the  advisable  course. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  315)  providing  for  an  ad- 
journment of  Congress  from  Wednesday, 
August  13,  1969,  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Wednesday,  September  3,  1969,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bUls,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro- 
tempore : 

S.  912.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Florissant  Fossil  Beds  National 
Monument  In  the  State  of  Colorado: 

S.  1611.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  86-905 
to  provide  for  a  National  Center  on  Educa- 
tional Media  and  Materials  for  the  Handi- 
capped, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  864.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  extension  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 
FOR  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT, 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT, 
AND  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  MISSILE  TEST  FACILITIES  AT 
KWAJALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE, 
AND  RESERVE  COMPONENT 
STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  test  fa- 
cilities at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     113 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  113  which  is  pro- 
posed by  myself  and  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Pdxbright,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Packwood,  and  Mr.  Proxmire. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborotjgh)  also  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  BILL  Clerk.  On  page  3,  line  9, 
strike  out  "$100,000,000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$50,000,000". 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  requested  that 
its  emergency  fund  for  research  and  de- 
velopment be  doubled  from  last  year's 
$50  million  appropriation  to  $100  million 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  As  I  shall  seek  to 
document  in  my  remarks  that  follow, 
there  is  no  compelling  case  for  doubling 
this  fund.  To  the  contrary,  the  facts  dic- 
tate maintaining  the  emergency  fund  at 
last  year's  $50  million  level  or  reducing 
it.  No  national  security  issues  are  in- 
volved. This  is  strictly  an  economy  mat- 
ter in  an  inflationary  setting  that  has 
made  superfluous  government  spending 
intolerable.  Therefore,  along  with  Sen- 
ators Eagleton,  Fulbright,  Harris,  Hart. 
Hatfield,  Javits,  Mondale,  Moss,  Pack- 
wood,  Proxmire,  and  Yarborough,  I  have 
introduced  an  amendment  to  S.  2546  to 
reduce  the  emergency  fund  authorization 
from  $100  million  to  the  $50  million  ap- 
propriation figure  of  last  year. 

The  emergency  fund  is  one  of  the  de- 
vices available  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  provide  the  flexibility  needed  to 
respond  to  unanticipated  military  prob- 
lems and  to  pursue  unexpected  techno- 
logical breakthroughs.  The  fund  may  be 
used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  upon  notifica- 
tion to  the  Congress,  "for  research,  de- 
velopment, test  and  evaluation,  or  pro- 
curement or  production  related  thereto." 
As  I  stated  earlier,  the  amoimt  appro- 
priated for  the  emergency  fund  last  year, 
in  fiscal  year  1969,  was  S50  mUlion.  This 
is  the  same  amount  that  was  originally 
requested  in  January  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1970.  However, 
2  months  later,  DOD  revised  its  request 
by  asking  for  $100  million,  the  amount 
contained  in  the  authorization  bill  cur- 
rently before  us. 

The  argument  offered  by  DOD  in  sup- 
port of  this  request  for  an  additional  $50 
million  is  that  the  extra  money  is  needed 
for  sufficient  flexibility  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Department's  research  and 
development    program.    This   argument 
impUes  either  that  insufficient  flexibility 
existed  last  year  with  respect  to  the  De- 
partment's research  and  development  ef- 
forts or  that  R.  it  D.  demands  relative 
to  R.  &  D.  resources  are  expected  to  in- 
crease in  fiscal  year  1970.  As  the  facts 
will  show,  neither  of  these  is  the  case. 
Let  us  begin  with  an  examination  of 
the  adequacy  of  last  year's  $50  million 
emergency  fund.  In  fiscal  year  1969,  al- 
most 82  percent  of  the  emergency  fund 
was  allocated  for  research  and  develop- 
ment related  to  our  operations  in  South- 
east Asia — SEA.  Therefore,  the  fund  is 
most  meaningfully  viewed  as  a  part  of 
PROVOST — the  Department  of  Defense 
code  name  under  which  are  lumped  all 
of  our  Southeast  Asia-related  research 
and  development  programs.  So  the  ques- 
tion we  are  really  asking  is:  Was  there 
sufficient  flexibility  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment budget  last  year  to  meet  all  of 
our  PROVOST  needs — both  the  expected 
and  the  unforeseen? 

Mr.  President,  according  to  Dr.  Pos- 
ter's testimony  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  May  of  this  year,  and  I  re- 
fer at  this  time  to  page  1802  of  the  hear- 
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Ings,  part  nj  and  also  to  page  1854,  where 

according  ta  Dr.  Poster's  testimony and 

this  was  the'  testimony  in  May  of  a  fiscal 
year  that  was  going  to  end  on  June  30,  a 
month  and  a  half  later,  fiscal  year  1969^ 
$522  million!  was  Initially  programed  for 
PROVOST  k-esearch  and  development, 
exclusive  ofj  the  emergency  fund.  This 
$522  mllliori  was  the  amount  initially 
programed,  before  any  utilization  of 
funds. 

On  that  ^me  day,  in  May  of  1969.  Dr. 
Poster  predicted  that  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
1969,  PROV<J>ST  activities  would  require 
$353  million  |in  addition  to  the  $522  mil- 
lion progranied.  In  reality,  his  estimate 
was  $53  million  too  high,  but  I  will  not 
make  a  poln^  of  that.  Nevertheless,  that 
was  approximately  $100  million  less  than 
the  additional  $406  million  which  was 
added  to  thd  PROVOST  funds  in  fiscal 
year  1968. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  try  to  explain 
what  this  mians.  In  1968,  the  Depart- 
ment initially^  programed,  for  PROVOST, 
$450  million.  [However,  the  final  amount 
spent  was  $8^6  million.  So  how  did  they 
make-up  the  difference?  They  made  up 
thetJifTerencei  by  reprograming  $222  mil- 
lion from  a  tttal  research  and  develop- 
ment progra*  of  some  $7,093  billion— 
and   they  ari  permitted   to   reprogram 
however  much  they  want,  which  I  will 
show  they  ha?e  done  each  year  and  will 
do  next  year,  j  They  had  a  supplemental 
appropriation!  of  $96  million  for  which 
they  came  to  tlie  Congress,  and  they  used 
$88  million  from  the  emergency  fund 
That  was  Ln  flscal  year  1968. 
Last  fiscal  year— the  fiscal  year  just 
969 — they  had  an  original 
■am  for  PROVOST  of  $522 
reprogramed  $263  million 
■esearch  and  development 
'  billion 


full  $826  million  required  to  meet  the  de- 
mands placed  upon  it  without  exhaust- 
ing all  of  the  fimding  flexibiUty  within 
the  Defense  Department. 

Let  me  read  from  the  report  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  House 
last  year,  dated  July  5,  1968,  on  page  10. 
entitled  "Emergency  Fund." 

Before  I  read  what  the  report  states, 
let  me  say  the  House  struck  out  the 
emergency  fund  in.  its  entirety  last  year. 
The  Senate  had  arrived  at  a  figure  of 
$121  million.  The  House  and  Senate  went 
to  conference,  and  out  of  the  conference 
came  the  figure  of  $50  million.  I  merely 
ask  to  return  to  the  $50  million  figure 
which  was  agreed  to  in  the  conference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate.  But 
last  year  the  Armed  Sei-vices  Committee 
of  the  House  knocked  out  all  the  author- 
ization. 

I  read  from  page  10  of  the  report  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  House: 

Under  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1968,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
was  given  authority  to  transfer  funds,  not  to 
exceed  $350  million,  from  other  appropria- 
tions to  the  emergency  fund. 
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Last  year— fiscal  year  1969— they  had 
$150  million  of  that  transfer  authority 
but  only  used  $78  million  of  it. 

In  view  of  the  transfer  authority  previously 
granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  re- 
quested for  Inclusion  In  the  fiscal  year  1969 
Appropriation  Act,  the  committee  believes 
that  the  amount  requested  for  the  emergency 
fund  can  be  deleted  In  its  entirety. 


ended  in  June 
budgeted  proL 
million.  They 
from  a  total 
budget  of  $7.1 

Mr.  STEN. 
Senator  yield 
ures? 

Mr.  TYDIN 


fS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
ight  there  on  these  fig- 


4S.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNlS.  For  what  year  is  the 
Senator   talkirg   about   the  PROVOST 
funds? 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Fiscal  1969,  the  year  we 
have  just  comp  eted. 

Mr.  STENNlS.  The  regular  amount' 

Mr.    TYDmes.    The   initial    amount 
budgeted  was  $522  million 

Mr.  STENNI3.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  However,  they  needed 
an  additional  $;  (04  million  added  to  their 
program   for  fiscal    1969.   which   ended 
June  30  past.  So  they  took  only  $41  mil- 
lion from  the  $5)  million  emergency  fund 
which  had  been  authorized  and  appro- 
priated last  yeir.  They  also  took  $263 
million    througi    reprograming    within 
the    total    reseirch    and    development 
budget,  and  the  /  came  up  with  the  $826 
muuon    that    tiey    needed.    Now     Mr 
President,  they  did  not  touch  the  $150 
milhon  discretionary  power  which   the 
Secretary   of   Defense   has   to    transfer 
funds  from  one  ippropriation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  another.  They 
did  not  touch  tiat.  Nor  did  they  touch 
for  this  purpose  the  special  $10  million 
contmgency  fund  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  at  his  discreUon.  In  other 
words.  PROVOSr  was  able  to  raise  the 


That  was  the  position  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  last  year  when  there 
was  a  conference  with  the  Senate 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Did  the  Senator  say 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
knocked  out  the  entire  amoimt  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  possible  to  transfer 
funds  from  one  part  of  the  total  appro- 
priation to  another? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Exactly.  That  is  the 
exact  language  found  on  page  10  of  the 
report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  July  5,  1968. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  that  is  the  case,  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  no  real  argimient  for 
flexibility  at  all.  Is  there?  There  is  simply 
an  argument  that  we  increase  the  overall 
funds  by  $100  million.  That  is  really  what 
IS  being  proposed  this  year;  is  it  not' 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Exactly.  The  flexibUity 
which  is  presently  available  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is.   I  think  without 
question,  without  precedent  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  He  has  the  authority  to 
transfer  funds  from  program  to  program 
within  each  appropriation  without  limit 
Thus,  this  reprograming  authority  allows 
Uiem   to   defer,   for  instance,  non-SEA 
R.   &  D.   programs   undertaken  by  the 
Army  and  transfer  the  funds  to  a  new 
Army  SEA  R.  &  D.  project.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  amount  of  money  that  can 
be  programed  within  any  one  appropri- 
ation. Of  course,  since  we  are  talking 
about  the  research  and  development  pro- 
gram, assuming  the  committee's  author- 
ization is  accepted,  there  would  be  for 
this  year  some  $7.1  billion  from  which  to 
reprogram  if  PROVOST  faUs  short 


Last  year.  In  fiscal  1969,  with  a  $7  055 
billion  research  and  development  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  of  Defense  repro- 
gramed into  PROVOST  from  other  parts 
of  research  and  development  budget  $263 
million.  In  1968  he  reprogramed  $222 
mUlion.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  $150 
million  authority  which  he  has  to  trans- 
fer funds  from  one  appropriation  in  the 
Defense  Department,  say,  for  aircraft 
carriers,  submarines,  or  something  like 
that,  to  another  appropriation  in  the  De- 
fense Department  such  as  research  and 
development. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  has  that  flexibil- 
ity within  the  research  and  development 
area;  does  he  not? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  he  can  transfer 
from  one  to  the  other? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  correct.  In  ad- 
dition, as  I  just  explained,  he  has  an- 
other $150  million  worth  of  flexibility 
through  the  transfer  authority.  This  is 
similar  to  the  reprograming  authority 
in  that  it  permits  money  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  budgetary  slot  to  an- 
other. The  difference  is  that  when  the 
slots  between  which  money  is  transferred 
are  appropriations— that  is.  specific  dol- 
lar amounts  that  appear  in  the  appro- 
priations bill— the  term  used  is  not  "re- 
programing" but  "transfer  authority  " 
There  is  a  $150  million  limitation  on 
transfer  authority. 

Also.  DOD  has  another  $10  million 
contingency  fund. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  large  is  the  re- 
search and  development  budget? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  research  and  de- 
velopment budget  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  $7.18 
billion.  For  the  fiscal  year  1969.  it  was 
$7,551  billion.  For  fiscal  year  1968,  it  was 
$7,093  billion.  . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.'  In  view  of  the  size 
of  that  budget,  and  the  flexibility  within 
it.  would  it  not  be  more  logical  to  call 
this  a  surplus  fund  instead  of  an  emer- 
gency contingency  fund?  That  is  all  it  is 
Any  contingency  can  be  met  by  tappin? 
the  $7  billion  available  in  the  research 
and  development  budget  plus  the  addi- 
tional resources  available  from  the  entire 
$75  billion  or  $80  billion  defense  budget 
Mr.    TYDINGS.    Exactly.    One    other 
thing  that  concerns  me  is  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  did  an  ex- 
tremely thorough  job  on  research  and 
development  programs  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  this  year.  The 
committee  reduced  the  request  by  some 
12  percent.  They  scrutinized  the  research 
items  of  the  various  projects  point  bv 
point. 

What  this  $100  million  really  allows 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  do  is  to  make 
an  end  run  around  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Sei-vices  to  avoid  the  congres- 
sional right  of  sci-utiny  and  to  pick  pro- 
grams, because  congressional  control  of 
emergency  fund  utilization  is  quite 
limited. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  it  not  the  under- 
standing that  the  request  for  research 
and  development  was  based  on  specific 
Items,  of  which  there  are  a  great  num- 
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ber  in  the  bill:  rifles;  radar;  research 
and  development  in  the  use  of  laser 
beams;  and  the  rest?  So  when  we  speak 
In  roimd  numbers,  we  are  thinking  of  the 
spread  over  a  great  many  items,  and  we 
would  assume  that  those  who  made  the 
requests  had  some  knowledge  of  what 
their  needs  would  be. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee,  this  is 
my  understanding;  and  that  after  care- 
ful scrutiny,  we  decided  that  we  could 
cut  back  the  overall  round  figure  by 
some  12  percent. 

Coming  down  to  the  question  of  the 
emergency  or  justification  for  the  new 
fimd,  this  Is  to  cover  a  case  where  it 
might  well  happen  that  unexpectedly, 
some  scientist  comes  up  with  an  entirely 
new  concept  that  might  be  of  great  value, 
and  might  in  fact  replace  three  or  four 
other  weapons,  and  the  Secretary  might 
want  to  permit  him  to  proceed  Immedi- 
ately. This  fund  has  been  created  to  be 
used  only  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  in  order  to  provide  for 
such  a  new  situation  or  advance  that  had 
not  been  conceived  or  thought  of  previ- 
ously. 

At  least  that  was  my  understanding 
of  its  purpose.  It  was  not  really  just  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  re- 
search and  development  group  another 
bundle  of  money  to  go  ahead  and  use  in- 
advertently, but  for  careful  use  within 
the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

After  the  argument  made  by  those  wit- 
nesses from  the  Department,  it  was  the 
feeling  of  the  committee  that  this  was 
a  particularly  important  and  needed  sum 
of  money,  if  for  no  other  reason  strictly 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  we  had  cut 
back  the  overall  figure  that  was  men- 
tioned by  some  12  percent. 

Although  these  figures,  added  up,  are 
tremendously  large,  when  you  divide 
them  up  into  the  many  areas  in  which 
they  have  to  be  used — and  I  have  to  as- 
sume that  the  experts  know  what  they 
are  asking  for;  I  have  to  assume  that 
they  are  not  asking  for  more  than  they 
actually  hope  to  receive  or  expect  to 
need — is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  there 
might  just  be  the  possibility  that  great 
progress  might  be  restrained,  just  for 
the  lack  of  having  this  extra  or  emer- 
gency fund  to  be  used  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Let  me  say.  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  sentence  of  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, the  Senator's  understanding  is  the 
same  as  mine. 

My  point  is,  however,  that  with  a  total 
research  and  development  budget  of 
$7.18  billion  for  the  coming  year,  there 
would  be  sufficient  flexibility,  because  of 
the  complete  latitude  in  reprograming 
permitted  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to 
do  the  same  tjrpe  of  reprograming  in 
fiscal  year  1970  that  he  did  in  fiscal  year 
1968,  when  he  had  a  smsdler  total  for 
research  and  development  of  $7,093  bil- 
lion, and  he  reprogramed  $222  million 
for  PROVOST.  He  was  able  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  1969,  when  he  repro- 
gramed $263  million  out  of  a  total  re- 
search and  development  budget  of  only 
$7,551  bUlion.  On  neither  occasion  did 
he  even  have  to  touch,  for  PROVOST 


purposes,  the  additional  right  to  transfer 
$150  million  from  one  appropriation  of 
the  defense  budget  to  another. 

So  the  question  Is,  really,  do  we  wish 
to  give  him  an  extra  $100  million  on  top 
of  what  the  research  and  development 
budget  already  is? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  it  not  true  that  when 
he  reprograms,  he  has  to  take  from  one 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  other? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Certainly. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
the  light  of  the  cut  which  the  committee 
has  already  made,  one  might  simply  call 
this  added  fund  simply  "comfortable 
money"? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  would  call  it  luxury 
money. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  would  hope  there 
would  not  be  any  luxuries.  As  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  I  have  had  some  experience  In 
private  industry  with  research  and  de- 
velopment. I  am  very  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  they  can  go  on  indefinitely, 
and  they  sometimes  spend  much  more 
than  was  anticipated.  But  I  hapi>en  to 
have  great  confidence  in  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  particularly  in  his  assist- 
ant, Mr.  Packard,  who  made  not  just  a 
national  but  an  international  reputation 
not  only  a  man  of  great  talent,  a  great 
scientist,  physicist,  and  electronic  engi- 
neer, but  also  a  man  with  complete 
knowledge  and  wisdom  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  funds.  That  is  how  he  started  in 
a  garage  with  $300, 1  think  it  was,  or  $600, 
in  the  public  competition  and  wound  up 
with  an  astronomical  fortune.  I  am  told 
he  would  be  hired  quickly  and  eagerly  by 
any  industry  in  the  country,  or  in  the 
world,  because  of  his  expertise  in  these 
matters. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  fellows  that  we 
are  asked  to  have  confidence  in,  and  I, 
for  one,  feel  that  after  the  cut  the  com- 
mittee made,  this  would  not  be  an  extrav- 
agance. I  would  hope  that  unless  it 
were  necessary,  these  funds  would  not  be 
used,  but  it  would  be  nice  to  have  them 
in  the  event  that,  due  to  some  unfore- 
seen happening,  the  availability  of  the 
funds  might  make  a  tremendous  differ- 
ence to  the  safety  of  the  Nation,  or 
enable  us  to  cut  costs  elsewhere  by  mak- 
ing unnecessary  other  weapons  that  are 
now  burgeoning. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California.  A  little 
farther  on,  I  shall  quote  directly  from 
a  statement  given  to  me  by  Leonard 
Sullivan,  Jr.,  the  Deputy  Director  for 
Southeast  Asia  Matters  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 
where  he  points  out  that  if  the  Senate 
should  adopt  the  same  figure  we  did  last 
year,  $50  million,  there  would  be  no 
PROVOST  research  and  development 
programs  neglected;  it  would  merely 
mean  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  have  to  do  a  little  dickering  with 
the  various  services  to  get  the  additional 
moneys  to  meet  certain  priorities  within 
the  existing  budget.  I  intend  to  put  that 
statement  in  the  Record  in  its  entirety, 
and  read  specific  lines,  a  little  farther  on 
in  my  remarks. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  last  fiscal 
year,  1969,  there  was  $304  million  ad- 
ditionally needed,  which  was  not  initi- 
ally programed  for  Southeast  Asia.  This 


$304  million  was  <*talned,  as  Indicated, 
in  two  ways:  $41  million  was  taken  from 
the  $50  million  emergency  fund;  and 
$263  million  was  reprogramed  into 
PROVOST  from  lower  priority  R.  &  D. 
programs.  "Reprograming"  is  an  au- 
thority given  the  Defense  Department  by 
Congress  to  reallocate  funds  without 
limit  within  a  given  appropriation.  Since 
appropriations  are  generally  for  large 
and  unspecified  purposes,  such  as  "Army 
aircraft"  or  "Navy  R.D.T.  &  E.,"  the  re- 
programing authority  enables  the  De- 
fense Department  to  move  around  a 
great  deal  of  money.  The  purix>se  of  re- 
programing. to  quote  this  year's  Senate 
Armed  Sers'ices  Committee  report  on  the 
bill  before  us,  is  to  provide  DOD  'con- 
siderable flexibility  should  events  require 
changes  in  program  emphasis  or  re- 
source allocation." 

The  $263  million  reprogramed  into 
PROVOST  for  fiscal  year  1969  repre- 
sented only  31 '2  percent  of  the  total 
Department  of  Defense  R.  &  D.  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1969  of  S7.55  billion. 

Now,  according  to  Leonard  Sullivan, 
the  director  of  PROVOST  and  the  emer- 
gency fund  in  the  Pentagon,  the  total 
PROVOST  budget  for  fiscal  year  1969 
enabled  him  to  handle  every  important 
R.  &  D.  request  from  Vietnam. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  California  is 
listening.  This  was  a  reduction  from  the 
$121  million  which  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  requested ;  the  House 
of  Representatives  refused  to  agree  with 
the  request,  and  the  $50  million  was  the 
eventual  compromise.  But,  according  to 
Mr.  Sullivan,  he  has  never  been  forced 
by  lack  of  funds  to  turn  down  any  request 
from  General  Abrams,  our  field  com- 
mander in  Vietnam.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Sullivan  contends  that  no  R.  &  D.  pro- 
gram suggested  in  fiscal  year  1969  to  aid 
our  efforts  in  Vietnam  which  his  office 
deemed  meritorious  was  not  undertaken. 
In  short,  according  to  its  Director. 
PROVOST  did  everything  it  wanted  in 
fiscal  year  1969  and  did  it  with  great 
success  and  did  it  with  the  $50  million 
which  was  appropriated  last  year. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  the  statement  to 
me  from  Mr.  Leonard  Sullivan,  Jr.,  in 
its  entirety,  together  with  certain  ex- 
hibits and  attachments  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Emergencv  F^nd.  Defense 
Congress  first  Important  grant  of  financ- 
ing flexibility  to  the  Defense  Department  was 
made  early  In  the  Korean  War  In  the  First 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act.  1961.  ap- 
proved on  September  27,  1950.  This  Act  es- 
tablished for  the  first  time  an  Emergency 
Fund  of  $190,000,000  which  would  be  avail- 
able for  transfer  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et, to  "any  appropriation  for  military  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  available 
for  research  and  development  or  Industrial 
mobilization  to  provide  additional  flexibility 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense."  In  recommend- 
ing this  Emergency  Fund,  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  Report  (No.  2987,  81st 
Cong.,  2nd  Sess.)  stated: 

•The  committee  Is  well  aware  that  emer- 
gencies may  arise  where  It  would  be  most  de- 
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Blrable  to  hare  readily  available  funda  with 
which  to  exp*  sdlte  basic  research  on  a  certain 
problem  or  to  accelerate  development  on  some 
Item  that  reiearch  had  disclosed  as  practi- 
cable and  desirable,  or  to  accelerate  and  In- 
tensify prepaedness  in  the  Industrial  field." 
The  Second  Supplemental  Act  of  1951,  ap- 
proved January  6,  1951,  added  $50,000  000 
to  this  Emergency  Fund,  and  the  Congress 
continued  In  subsequent  years  to  make  ap- 
propriations 1 1  varying  amounts  for  this  pur- 
pose. Prom  Py  1952  onwards,  the  purposes  of 
the  Fund  wer  (  limited  to  research  and  devel- 
opment and  r  roductlon  related  thereto. 

The  rationale  for  the  Emergency  Fund  has 
not  changed  o  ver  the  years  since  the  need  for 
such  flexlblUly  was  first  recognized  during 
the  Korean  War.  Indeed,  the  need  is  far 
more  urgent  r  ow,  by  virtue  of  the  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia,  than  it  was  In  the  late  1950's 
and  early  196C's  when  the  Congress  regularly 
appropriated  1150  million  per  year  An  ex- 
amination of  the  use  of  the  Fund  during 
the  past   two  or   three   years  and  Its  direct 


relationship  ti  the  conduct  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  attest  I  convincingly  to  the  impor- 
tance of  hav  ng  this  financing  flexibility 
during  FT  19'0. 

A  summary  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
,rv,   sro-   ,„c,    jjjj  ^^^  ^^^  amounts  trans- 


from  FY   1951 
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ferre^.  and  us«d  from  FY  1960  on  is  shown 
on  the  attache  d  table. 
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counterlnflltratlon  warfare.  Moreover,  we 
have  been  ill-prepared  to  train  and  equip 
our  Asian  Allies  to  take  on  more  of  the  fight- 
ing burden  themselves. 

We  In  R&D  have  been  trying  to  re-equlp 
and  tailor  our  committed  forces  to  Increase 
our  effectiveness  in  this  kind  of  war  by  learn- 
ing the  combat  lessons  fast  enough  to  pro- 
vide specially  taUored  equipment  to  our 
forces  within  the  time  span  of  the  war — us- 
ually within  18-36  months.  There  are  some 
Instances  where  we.  have  been  quite  suc- 
cessful—from individual  soldier  equipment 
and  malaria  preventatives  to  new  anti-radar 
missiles  and  equipment  for  seeing  at  night. 
We  have  not,  however,  found  any  one  magic 
solution:  we  are  therefore  attempting  as 
broad-scale  an  attack  on  the  problems  as 
possible. 

I  should  like  to  note  that  many  new  de- 
velopments have  been  fielded  In  useful  quan- 
tities and  more  are  on  the  way— some  are 
already  being  transferred  to  the  Vietnamese 
However,  almost  all  of  these  new  equipments 
have  operational  utility  beyond  Southeast 
Asia  and  will  become  part  of  our  post-war 
standard  equipment.  Hence  our  elTorts  con- 
tribute not  only  to  our  combat  capabilities 
in  SEA.  but  to  the  combat  potential  of  our 
future  tactical  forces,  which  have  for  many 
years  received  lesser  priority  than  our  stra- 
tegic forces. 

All  our  Southeast  Asia-related  RDT&E 
programs  are  lumped  under  an  all-lncluslve 
program  code  name  of  PROVOST — which  U 
an  OSD  management  device  to  ensure  ade- 
quate attention  during  budget  time  (since 
there  are  hundreds  of  individual  small  proj- 
ects) .  special  procurement  priorities,  etc  Our 
cun-ent  PROVOST  efforts  account  for  almost 
10%  of  the  RDT&E  budget.  The  size  and 
distribution  of  funding  by  year  is  shown  at 
Tab  B  (not  printed  In  Record).  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  cumulative  RDT&E  expendi- 
tures for  the  past  six  years  are  approximately 
equal  to  the  total  costs  of  fighting  the  war  for 
six  weeks.  An  unclassified  article  on  PRO- 
VOST U  at  Tab  C. 

Tab  B  also  shows  the  funding  by  source 
and  I  would  like  to  explain  thU.  Most  of  oui^ 
developments  are  small  in  doUara  ($S  to 
o.OM),  and  short  in  development  time  (13- 
24  months).  To  be  responsive,  they  cannot 
wait  12-18  months  for  iniUal  funding  Hence 
they  do  not  match  weU  with  the  orderly 
well-planned,  long-debated,  peacetime  budg- 
et cycle.  Yet  the  budget  is  too  tight  to  allow 
much  "contingency  funding",  although  this 
is  the  obvious  management  tool  to  use  to 
accommodate  the  urgent  but  unexpected  So 
we  have  adopted  the   following   procedure: 

1.  We  estimate  our  requirements  in  the 
Pali  for  the  budget  submission— which  Is  why 
our  PROVOST  testimony  tends  to  be  general 
rather  than  specific. 

2.  Before  the  new  fiscal  year  begins  the 
next  Summer,  we  update  our  needs  at  Ap- 
portionment time — Increasing  the  PROVOST 
portion  at  the  expense  of  non-war  programs 
even  though  they  often  are  not  as  glamorous 
as  ICBMs.  ABMs.  ASW,  MBTs,  AAFSS  etc.. 
and  even  though  the  approved  RDT&E 
budget  is  always  smaller  than  we  requested 
and  had  fully  programmed.  This  becomes  the 

P'    porUon  of  the  Tab  B   bar  charts    (not 
reproduced ) . 

3.  As  new  requirements  unfold  during  the 
year  and  can  be  quantified  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars needed,  we  ask  the  Services  to  reprogram 
from  lower  priority  programs,  or  from  pro- 
grams which  have  not  progressed  as  planned 
This  is  relatively  easy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Fiscal  Year  but  increasingly  difficult  as 
the  year  progresses  and  funds  become  com- 
mitted— and  we  must  compete  with  other 
high  priority  non-SEA  programs  whose  addi- 
tional needs  are  also  unanticipated  in  the 
current  budget  process.  This  Is  the  "B"  por- 
tion of  the  Chart  at  Tab  B  (not  reproduced) . 

4.  Next,  when  an  item  is  urgent,  represents 
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a  "new  start",  or  responds  to  an  Important 
known  problem  area,  we  tap  the  Emergency 
Fund  for  the  required  dollars,  generally 
providing  less  than  half  the  amounts  re- 
quested by  the  Service.  This  Is  the  "E"  por- 
tion of  the  Tab  E  charts.  We  readily  admit 
that  some  of  these  dollars  have  been  put 
on  "high  risk"  items — where  the  "pay-off" 
though  not  certain,  would  be  quite  signifi- 
cant if  our  goals  could  be  achieved. 

At  Tab  D  Is  a  Summary  Table  of  dollar.? 
provided  from  the  Emergency  Fund,  SEA  and 
non-SEA  oriented,  showing  the  increasing 
peaking,  and  falling  percentage  for  the  war- 
orlented  projects.  We  would  anticipate  that 
80'^  of  this  years  Emergency  Fund  would 
go  to  the  PROVOST  items.  Charts  showing 
the  breakout  by  Service  and  Defense  agen- 
cies, both  requested  and  provided,  are  at 
Tab  E.  Tliat  the  Emergency  Fund  is  mainly 
spent  about  halfway  through  the  fiscal  year— 
when  reprogramlng  has  become  far  more 
difficult— Is  shown  at  Tab  F  (not  Included). 

5.  Finally,  In  former  years,  when  the  war 
was  still  escalating  and  our  RDT&E  efforts 
sUll  expanding,  It  became  obvious  that  the 
reprogramlng  and  Emergency  Funds  to- 
gether would  be  inadequate.  In  these  years 
(  66,  '61 .  &  68)  we  asked  the  Congress  for 
and  received,  Supplemental  RDT&E  appro- 
priations—indicated by  the  "S"  portion  of 
the  Tab  B  charts. 

6.  Several  other  sources  of  possible  fund- 
ing have  been  considered  at  times  but  have 
not  been  available  for  SEA  needs  For  in- 
stance. SecDef  transfer  authority  would 
make  it  possible  to  "convert"  production 
monies  to  RDT&E  up  to  a  $1S0M  annual 
limit.  But  as  you  know  In  recent  years 
production  budgets  have  also  been  inade- 
quate to  support  the  war  (hence  the 
Supplemental  requests  In  '66,  '67  '68  and 
'69).  Therefore  the  transfer  authority  oould 
not  be  fuUy  used  to  support  RDT&E  prob- 
lems. Actually,  about  40%  of  the  available 
transfer  authority  has  been  used  over  the 
past  four  years— but  on  direct  transfers  from 
production  to  RDT&E  within  the  same  non- 
SEA  programs  such  as  P-lll.  Minuteman  II 
etc.  This  device  has  thus  been  used  to 
w>mpensat«  for  the  Emergency  Fund  redlrec- 
aon  to  our  wartime  problems.  A  table  of 
transfer  authority  utilization  is  at  Tab  G. 

At  Tab  H,  we  have  also  attempted  to 
rate  the  success  of  our  Emergency  Fund  prol- 
ects,  by  dividing  all  fund  Increments  into 
one  of  three  categories:  "success",  "failure" 
or  still  m  development".  A  success  U  one 
that  has  been  accepted  for  operational  use 
and  Is  already  In— or  planned  for— produc- 
tion. Failures  are  ideas  which  simply  did 
not  pan  out  either  in  development,  test  or 
operational  evaluation.  Many  Items— par- 
ticularly in  the  last  two  years,  are  of  course 
still  in  development  with  their  ultimate  con- 
tribution still  indeterminate.  However  we 
are  quite  satisfied  that  for  '65,  '66,  and  '67 
our  success  rate  is  over  75'", ,  based  on  dollars 
spent,  not  on  individual  projects.  We  expect 
the  same  for  '68  and  "69. 

A  detailed  classified  listing  of  projects 
funded  from  Emergency  Funds  Is  Included 
in  a  separate  Tab  I  (not  included). 

A  long  classified  discussion  of  the  RDT&E 
"Lessons  Learned"  in  Southeast  Asia— and 
what  we  have  done  about  them— is  in  a 
separate  Tab  J  (not  included)  :  an  article 
wrote  recently  for  the  Journal  of  Defense 
Research. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  authorized  an 
Emergency  Fund  of  only  $50M.  Although  a 
few  million  remained  until  near  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  preponderance  of  It  was 
spent,  as  usual,  near  the  middle  of  the 
fiscal  year.  The  $50M  was  clearly  Inadequate 
and  was  recognized  to  be  so  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  To  compensate  for  the 
Congressional  action,  we  therefore  deferred 
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an  additional  $80M  (approx)  of  funds  already 
assigned  to  the  Services  and  "earmarked"  It 
for  augmentation  of  the  Emergency  Fund  by 
reprogramming  If  and  when  necessary. 
Hence  we  knew  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year  that  we  had  an  "equivalent  Emergency 
Fund"  of  about  $140M  (approx) — and  used 
almost  all  of  It. 

If  the  Congress  Insists  on  restricting  the 
Emergency  Fund  for  FY  70,  we  will  again 
be  forced  to  use  some  equivalent  device  to 
assume  adequate  funds  to  cover  our  unfore- 
seen requirements.  However,  it  would  appear 
to  be  a  needless,  time-consuming,  and  direct 
approach  to  an  otherwise  stralghlorwaxd 
management  tool.  Additionally,  If  as  now 
appears  possible,  the  overall  RDT&E  budget 
Is  cut  by  12% — making  it  5%  lower  than 
last  year's — the  problem  in  establishing  the 
deferrals  for  reprogramming  will  be  sub- 
stantially more  difficult,  may  run  counter 
to  the  preferences  of  the  Congress,  and  will 
cause  additional  sources  of  irritation  and 
delay  between  the  Services  and  OSD. 

In  either  case — reprogramming  or  Emer- 
gency Funds  dispersal — the  Congress  is  noti- 
fied of  all  appropriation  transfers  and  re- 
programming actions  above  the  established 
$2M  threshold,  and  is  asked  to  give  prior 
approval  in  instances  of  known  Congressional 
Interest.  In  fact,  two  of  our  Important  '69 
Emergency  Fund  Items  have  been  delayed  for 
four  months  this  year  by  such  Congressional 
concern.  Hence  Congressional  control  of  our 
activities  is  essentially  the  same  for  repro- 
gramming and  Emergency  Fund  usage,  but 
the  reprogramming  represents  the  less  at- 
tractive alternative  for  Internal  Defense 
Management. 

We  know  we  are  "over-the-hump"  in  our 
RDT&E  expenditures  for  this  war.  We  have 
learned  to  predict  our  funding  requirements 
somewhat  better.  We  no  longer  forsee  the 
need  for  Supplemental  Funding.  However, 
we  still  have  many  problems  without  ade- 
quate solutions — solutions  that  will  be 
needed  as  long  as  we  are  in  Vietnam — even  in 
reduced  numbers.  Solutions  that  could  be 
provided  to  the  Vietnamese  to  make  their 
tasks  easier  after  we  go.  Solutions  that 
should  be  Incorporated  Into  our  post-war 
General  Purpose  Forces  as  soon  as  we  can  per- 
fect them — to  reduce  the  chances  of  our 
military  might  being  belittled  again. 

During  the  current  "lull"  for  instance — 
which  is  an  annual  affair — our  casualties 
(deaths)  are  very  high  from  enemy  mines 
and  boobytraps.  and  from  rockets  and  mor- 
tars (exact  figures  are  classified).  We  still 
have  no  adequate,  practical,  means  for  de- 
terring either.  We  still  frequently  cannot 
"find  the  enemy"  in  the  jungles  before  he 
finds  us.  We  still  cannot  adequately  monitor 
and  "track"  infiltration  across  the  borders 
from  Cambodia  and  Laos.  We  frequently  ex- 
pend massive  amounts  of  ordnance  to  kill 
a  small  target  because  we  cannot  find  it  ac- 
curately, or  hit  It  the  first  time  from  an  air- 
craft even  when  we  can  see  It. 

Thousands  of  scientists  and  engineers  In 
the  Defense  laboratories  and  industries  are 
working  on  these  and  other  pressing  prob- 
lems which  directly  reflect  on  our  losses,  on 
our  overall  costs,  and  on  our  apparent  "im- 
potence" in  discouraging  continued  North 
Vietnamese  intervention.  I  think  it  Is  a 
matter  of  national  xirgency  to  continue  to 
work  on  these  problems  with  the  same  vigor 
as  we  have  In  the  past  four  years. 

The  Emergency  Fund  provides  flexibility, 
responsiveness,  and  emphasis.  It  is  the  Im- 
portant one  percent  of  the  RDT&E  budget 
which  provides  an  essential  management 
tool  for  expediting  ovur  contribution  to  end- 
ing (or  at  least  reducing  our  participation  In) 
that  unfortxinate  war.  It  Is  essential  to  our 
efforts,  and  provides  the  cleanest  posslblo 
approach  to  the  reqtUslte  "contingency 
funding". 


TAB  A 

EMERGENCY  FUND,  DEFENSE  SUMMARY  TOTAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES APPROVED 

[In  million  dollan] 


Fiscal  year 


Re- 
quested 


Amounts 
trans- 
Appro-    lerred  and 
priated  used 


Final  summary  of  fiscal  year  1968  emergency 

fund  items  approved — Continued 
Navy: 

Advanced    marine   biological 

systems »1, 050,  000 

Southeast  Asia  related  Items.       10, 677, 000 

Classified   project 6,000,000 

Radar  ground  position  loca- 
tion and  Identification 
devices  for  A-6A  aircraft--  712,000 

Southeast  Asia  related  Item-  683,000 


1952 

1953 

1954                    

1955    

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959  

8S 

1960 

150 

1961 - 

150 

1962 

150 

1963 

150 

1964      

150 

1965 

ISO 

1966     

150 

1967      

125 

1968 

125 

1969 

125 

1970 

250 

■  240  . 

90  . 

35  . 

60. 

25. 

35  . 

85  . 

85  . 
ISO. 
150 
ISO 
150 
ISO 
ISO 
125 
125 
125 
100 

50 
100 


Total  Navy 19.122,000 


145 
146 
ISO 
US 
148 
113 
125 
125 
100 
50 


Air  Force:                                 ^ 
Southeast  Asia  related  Items- 
Alrbome  Warning  and  Con- 
trol System   (AWACS) 

Southeast  Asia  related  Item.. 
Southeast  Asia  related  item.. 

Total  Air  Force- — 


'  Nixon  amendment. 
Includes  J70,000,000  for  industrial  mobilization  measures. 


Tab  a 

Final  summary  of  fiscal  year  1969  emergency 

fund  items  approved 

Initial  fund $50,000,000 

Total  of  Items  approved 50,000,000 


Advanced    Research    Projects 
Agency  (ARPA)  : 

Airborne    radar 

Modification    of    AN/FPS-16 

radar    

Classified  project 


Total  ARPA. 


15,943.000 

2,000.000 

1.596,000 

750,  000 

20,289,000 


830,000 

1,225,000 
1,680,000 

3,  625,  000 


Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 
(DASA): 
Nuclear   weapons   effects  re- 
search     


2.000,000 


Army: 

Southeast  Asia  requirements 
(one  time  group) 

Acoustic  recording  system  de- 
velopment  

Evaluation  of  aircraft  weapons 
fire   control 

Clearing  of  helicopter  landing 
zones  with  fuel  air  explo- 
sives  (PAE) 

Self -destructive  device  for  ar- 
tillery ammunition 

Classified  project 


36,  790,  000 
750,000 
669,000 

179, 000 

200,000 
995,000 


Defense       Communications 
Agency  (DCA) : 
Southeast  Asia  related  item.. 


3,000,000 


Final  summary  of  fiscal  year  1967  emergency 
fund  items  approved 

Initial  fund $125,000,000 

Total  of  Items  approved 1 24 ,  997,  270 


Total  Army. 39,583,000 

Navy : 

Sensor   systems    development 

(non-SEA)  .- 5,217,000 

Tactical  electronic  warfare  de- 
ception system 700,000 

Total  Navy 5,917,000 


Air   Force:    Southeast   Asia  re- 


lated Item. 


500,000 


Advanced     Research     Projects 
Agency  (ARPA) : 

Classified  project 3,  000,  000 

Southeast  Asia  related  item..       1,  000,  000 


Total  ARPA 4,000,000 

Final  summary  of  fiscal  year  1968  emergency 
fund  items  approved 

Initial  fund.. —  $100,000,000 

Total  of  Items  approved 100,000,000 


Army: 

Reduction  of  Are  hazard  to 

aircraft   1,500,000 

Southeast  Asia  related  Items.       36,  963,  000 

Mortar  locating  system  de- 
velopment          1,200,000 

Southeast  Asia  related  Item..        3,330.000 

Border  security/antl-lnflltra- 

tlon 8,  961,  000 


Army: 

Southeast  Asia  related  Items.  16,  998,  000 
Improved   real   time   sensors 

for  OV-1  aircraft 3,000,000 

Southeast  Asia  related  item.  500.  000 

Southeast  Asia  related  item.  5.  800.  000 

Southeast  Asia  related  Item.  1 .  850.  000 

Classified  Project 300,000 

Classified  Project 300,000 

Total   Army 28,748,000 

Navy: 
Radar   site   pinpointing   im- 
provements   (EELS) 3,000,000 

Southeast  Asia  related  item.  305,  000 
Radar   site   pinpointing    Im- 
provements      2,000,000 

Southeast  Asia  related  Item.  776.  270 

Classified  project 6,600.000 

Classified  project 3,800,000 

Southeast  Asia  related  item.  905,  000 

River  warfare  boats 7,050,000 

Advanced  command  data  sys- 
tem     —  2,400,000 

Southeast  Asia  related  Item.  14,  000,  000 
TALOS  arm  missile  develop- 
ment  --  4.500.000 

Fleet  ballistic  missile  (PBM) 
command       and      control 

communications 1,450,000 

Southeast  Asia  related  item-  1.972,000 
Standard  ARM  missile  devel- 
opment     14,500,000 

Classified  project 3,120,000 

Classified  project... 500,000 

Total  Navy 66,878.270 


Total   Army 61,964,000 


Air  Force : 
Southeast  Asia  related  Items.       19, 151,  000 
Combat  aircraft  records  and 

data  system  ( CARDS ) 400,  000 

Total  Air  Force 19,581,000 
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Final  summary 
fund  iterr^ 

Advanced     Research 
Agency    ( 
Asia  related  items 


of  fiscal  year  1967  emergency 
approved — Continued 
Projects 
ARIfA)  :    Southeast 

$2,  «30.  000 


Defense 
cy    (DCA) 
related  Items 


Communications  Agen- 
Southeast    Asia 


Defense  Atomic 

cy  (DASA)  :  I^clear 
tests  


-Tie 


to 


en 


Research  and 
In  Brizp. — 

the  Pentagon 
expedite    those 
some  promise  oi 
of  our  forces  ir 
special  position. 
of  R&D  in  the 
ment  of  Defense 
lion  per  year  in 
time   required 
R&D  process  an< 
Is  it  reasonable 
can  be  developed 
on  the  baitlefielil 
lleves'SO,  citing 
new  types  of  equ 
oi>erational   inv 
more  than  one 
Jects  are  going 
DA) 

Some  people 
development 
that  war  is  going 
there  is  a  place 
there  was  In  ,    _ . 
exists    under*  th( 
search  and 
pose  of  expedmig 
velopment  activit  es 
of  Increasing  th« 
tary  forces  in  ~ 
Most  wars  we 
the  ones  we  are 
have  its  own 
Every  war  win   1 
eqiUpment.  and 
always  be  a  pri 
tary   forces,   or 
particular  type  of 
We  Icnow  now 

considerably 

ever  fought  before . 
and  beautifully  e 
all-out  nuclear  c 
again.  But  then 
a  new  war — for 
these  reasons,  I 
portance  of  a 
our  engagement  ii 


Tab  C 
Development  tor  Vietnam 
author  heads  the  office  in 
^'hose  specific   purpose  is  to 
R&D    activities    which    hold 
increasing  the  effectiveness 
Southeast  Asia.  Prom  that 
he  tells  of  the  Important  role 
war.  Currently,  the  Depart- 
is  investing  some  $800  mll- 
this  effort.  Given  the  long 
bring   Ideas   through    the 
convert  them  to  hardware, 
to  expect  that  todays  ideas 
in  time  to  have  an  effect 
The  Pentagon  clearly  be- 
he  more  than  one  hundred 
I  pment  that  are  added  to  our 
Mtory  each   year.   Currently, 
thousand  specific  R&D  pro- 
in  support  of  the  war. — 


W( 


dlffici  It 


I  dis 


MORE 
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South  Vietnamese 
realized  how 
enemy  so  closely 
It  is  a  war  withou 
you  can  seldom 
except  by  the  ac 
have  had  to  learn 
find   small   bands 
persed  over  the 
the  insurgency, 
have  been 
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The  most 
is  the  bombing 
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wt>nder  whether  research  and 
a   place   in  a   war  while 
on.  I  believe  strongly  that 
;  or  such  endeavors — just  as 
prevpous  wars.  Indeed,  my  office 
Director   of   Defense    Re- 
for  the  specific  pur- 
those   research  and   de- 
which  hold  some  promise 
effectiveness  of  our  mill- 
Asia, 
ght  will  be  different  from 
anticipating.  Every  war  will 
pe4jUarities  and  innovations, 
troduce  new   tactics,  new 
objectives.  So  there  will 
of  remaking  our  mili- 
ri  loptlmlzing   them   for  the 
war  that  comes  along. 

the  war  in  Vietnam  is 

from  any  war  we  have 

We  entered  this  war  fully 

i<|ulpped  to  fight  either  an 

co|iflict  or  World  War  II  over 

found  that  Vietnam  is 

reasons.  As  I  describe 

you  will  see  the  im- 

stro^g  R&D  activity  linked  to 

Southeast  Asia. 


hai  e 


Engin  eerlng 


Soi  itheast 


n  jw 
prob:  em 


ttiat 
dlffei  ent 


ve 
miny 
b(  lieve 


•fHAN    ONE    WAR 

undertook    to    help    the 

I  do  not  think  we  fully 

it  would  be  to  fight  an 

ii^terwoven  with  our  allies. 

front  lines,  a  war  where 

.ingulsh  friend  from  foe— 

of  the  foe.  Thus,  we 

great  deal  about  how  to 

3f   enemy   guerrillas   dls- 

co^ntrysjde.  In  addition  to 

several  other  wars 

>sed,  each  with  its  own 

discuss  each  briefly. 

war,   technologically, 

;he  North;  it  uses  many 

aircraft  in  a  strategic 

enemy  siu^ace-to-air 

time;  we  are  in  combat 

Soviet-designed  aircraft, 

we  are  doing 


tians 


ho  vever. 


the  same.  The  electronic  warfare  is  quite 
sophisticated  on  both  sides.  Less  sophisti- 
cated, but  more  important,  we  have  had  to 
learn  how  to  survive  Intense  antiaircraft  fire. 
One  frustrating  aspect  of  this  war  is  the 
—  aifflculty  we  find  In  really  discouraging  the 
enemy,  or  killing  his  interest  in  fighting  by 
bombing  alone.  We  are  also  learning— or  re- 

a.  190, 000      learning— that   when   you   run   an   air   cam- 
-=     Palgn   without   ground   follow-up.   you   fre- 
quently cannot  keep  the  targets  destroyed 
It  is  one  thing  to  bomb  a  bridge  to  slow  some- 

5.000,000  one's  retreat  on  the  ground,  or  to  bomb  a 
convoy  that  is  resupplying  front  line  troops. 
But  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  try  to  stop 
a  country  from  going  about  its  essential  busi- 
ness-like driving  trucks,  burying  supplies 
in  the  ground,  or  unloading  ships— when 
one  has  an  intention  of  following  up  on  the 
ground.  These  are  things  which  make  it  a 
very  expensive  kind  of  war— and  in  many 
respects,  the  results  are  difficult  to  quantify. 
The  second  war  is  in  trying  to  stop  infiltra- 
tion mto  South  Vietnam.  This  is  a  relatively 
new  problem;  we  had  some  experience  along 
the  Korean  demilitarized  zone,  but  not  dur- 
ing a  hot  war. 

Vietnam  has  about  one  thousand  miles  of 
land  boundary,  and  another  thousand  miles 
of  water  boundary.  We  are  trying  to  stop  the 
North  Vietnamese  from  crossing  these  2  000 
miles  of  boundary  and  resupplying  the  gtier- 
rillas  in  the  South.  Actually,  relative  to  the 
length  of  the  border,  the  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements coming  into  the  South  are  very 
small.   So   the   "flow   rate"   across   any   unit 
length  of  the  total  boundary  is  low.  But  the 
boundaries  are  difficult  to  patrol:  most  of  the 
natural  assets  are  on  the  side  of  the  guerril- 
la.   For    example,    two-thirds    of    the    land 
boundary  is  covered  by  heavy  Jungle.  Across 
these    boundaries,    the    North    Vietnamese 
either  walk,  carrying  supplies  on  their  backs 
or  push  bicycles.  They  do  not  ride  the  bi- 
cycles;  they  use  them  as  oriental  wheelbar- 
rows, carrying  up  to  500  pounds  of  supplies 
in    "saddlebags.'    Lately,    they    have    begun 
using  trucks  to  cross.  They  have  found  that 
we  cannot  destroy  their  roads  as  fast  as  thev 
can  build  them.  They  have  had  a  very  active 
road-buildlng  campaign  and  are  now  buildine 
roads  into  South  Vietnam. 

Within  South  Vietnam,  a  third  war  involves 
the  dissipation  of  the  main  enemy  units— 
now  mostly  North  Vietnamese  manned 
These  are  the  "search  and  destroy"  actions 
m  which  the  U.S.  forces  have  been  mainly 
employed  in  South  Vietnam.  In  these  actions 
we  go  out  into  the  countryside  to  try  to  find 
the  enemy  mainforce  battalions  and  regi- 
ments that  move  as  units.  We  attempt  to 
locate  and  destroy  them  before  they  can 
reach  friendly  targets.  This  is  where  our  fire- 
power has  come  into  play,  along  with  the 
extreme  mobility  to  fly  our  forces  anywhere 
^^Km.''"""*^  Without  that  firepower  and 
.Th  iJ'  T^  ''°"''*  "^^•^  "^^^y  mo'e  troops 
to  do  the  job  from  relatively  static  defensive 
positions. 

The  fourth  war  is  one  we  have  paid  less 
attention  to  than  we  might  have.  This  Is  the 
war  u>  control  the  guerrilla.  As  a  civilian 
I  am  in  no  position  to  determine  where  mili- 
tary priority  should  be-and  hence  I  shall 
not  try  to  put  myself  in  a  role  of  militarv 
strategist.  But  the  facts  in  the  guerrUIa  \^ 
are  uiese;  U  all  the  smoke  were  cleared  a  Ja^ 

ihe    Nor^h"  V.  T  ■'"""^'^^  °'  *^«  North,  if 

into  fhl  L  Vietnamese   stopped   infiltrating 

m,>  *ftSouth.  ,f  we  stopped  fighting  main 

have  the  problem  of  controlling  the  guerrilla 
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of  his  violence  Is  a  fine  balance  between  the 
strength  of  his  discontent  and  his  view  of  the 
consequences  of  his  violence.  We  should  be 
able  to  change  an  insurgent's  threshold  of 
violence  by  adjusting  both  sides  of  the 
balance.  We  can  lower  his  level  of  discontent 
by  peaceful  action,  and  we  can  raise  the 
apparent  deterrent  by  suitable  military  or 
police  presence— and  technology  can  prob- 
ably help  on  both  sides.  By  'we"  I  mean  the 
U.S.  as  well  as  the  South  Vietnamese 
government. 

It  is  mainly  in  this  "fourth  war"  that 
social  science  research  has  been  used  to 
advantage.  Before  we  can  undertake  to  ad- 
vise another  country— much  less  help  and 
train  it— we  must  have  a  full  understandine 
Of  the  differences  in  its  culture,  background 
aims,  and  motivations  from  those  of  our  owii 
society.  We  cannot  realistically  hope  to  as- 
sist in  solving  the  problems  of  South  Viet- 
nam  which  have  caused  the  dissatisfaction 
and  lawlessness  until  we  understand  in  con- 
siderable detail  how  and  why  those  problems 

The  fifth  and  newest  war  with  which  we 
have  been  confronted  is  the  war  of  the 
cities—a  form  of  'escalation"  or  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Maoist  insurgency  doctrine  The 
enemy  knows  that  by  rocketing  and  shelling 
from  without  and  by  sniping  and  arson  from 
Within,  it  is  possible  to  cause  considerable 
local  and  international  consternation  Dam- 
age to  property  is  extensive,  the  innocent 
population  is  caught  in  a  cross  flre  they  can- 
not easily  avoid,  and  the  credibility  of  the 
government  is  put  to  a  severe  test 

Although  not  solely  a  Vietnamese  problem 
there  IS  much  still  to  be  learned  in  minimiz- 
ing the  trauma  of  "urban  insurgency  "  The 
preparation  of  a  city,  its  people,  its  govern- 
ment. Its  civic  agencies,  and  Its  public  utili- 
ties IS  not  a  simple  matter.  The  conduct  of 
the  urban  counterlnsurgency,  once  engaged 
demands  special  troops,  special  training' 
special  weapons,  special  vehicles,  and  special 
tactics.  And  the  reconstltution  of  the  city  in 
the  aftermath  also  requires  special  planning 
and  special  techniques  to  minimize  the  dura- 
tion and  extent  of  the  dislocation.  All  of  these 
problems  are  on  the  front  burner  in  South 
Vietnam  today— and  should  be  at  least  on  the 
back  burner  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world 


mil  Biles — and 


ADJUSTING    A    THRESHOLD 

Who  is  the  guerrilla?  He  is  simply  the  local 
dissident  or  the  local  zealot.  He  is  willing  to 
commit  acts  of  violence  in  order  to  make 

«n"?tt,  ♦^^r'  ^'^'^  ""  °'"^'""  ^  '^J^age  his  lot 
and  that  of  future  generations.  The  threshold 


WHAT   VALUE   R.    i    D.? 

With  this  background  we  begin  to  see  a  dv- 
namlc  range  of  things  in  this  war  for  which 
our  R.  &  D.  activities  are  applicable.  Indeed 
the  range  is  enormous  compared  to  that  of 
any  war  we  have  ever  fought.  It  ranges  all  the 
way  from  police  techniques  to  electronic 
warfare— and  we  are  trying  to  modernize  our 
forces  throughout  the  whole  spectrum 

There  are   many   people  both   in  Defense 
(including  military  and  civilian)  and  in  the 
U.S.  at  large  (including  Congress  and  private 
citizens)  who  believe  that  our  efforts  to  make 
this  a  war  of  technology  are  wasted    -niere 
are  others  who  would  claim   that   we  have 
already  forced  the  escalation  of  this  war  to 
one  that  we  could  conveniently  fight  with 
our    already   highly   sophisticated    war   ma- 
chinery.  I   would  dispute   these  points    Al- 
though I  would  agree  that  we  will  find  no 
single  device   that   will   have   the   climactic 
importance  that  the  tank  had  in  World  War 
I  or  the  atom  bomb  had  in  World  War  II 
there  are  many,  many  opportunities  to  de- 
velop better  weapons  and  devices,  skills  and 
understanding  by  which  to  lower  our  losses 
shorten    the   duration   of    the    conflict,   and 
enhance  both  our  own  and  our  allied  militarv 
posture.   In   several   discrete   battles  of   this 
war,  brand-new  technology  has  had  a  verv 
significant.  If  not  decisive,  effect  on  the  out- 
come. In  other  instances,  technology  could 
have  had  a  decisive  effect  if  our  experimental 
equipment   had   been   available   in  produc- 
tion quantities,  and  if  our  military  forces 
could  have  been  trained  orer-night  to  em- 
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brace  new  equipment  (and  adjust  their 
tactics  accordingly) . 

Moreover,  some  of  our  more  important  con- 
tributions are  only  new  reaching  the  theater 
in  operational  quantities.  As  individual 
"gadgets,"  they  cannot  win  the  war  by  them- 
selves, but  taken  In  the  aggregate,  the  effort 
may  become  significant.  We  will  "break  even" 
financially  If  our  total  effort  shortens  the 
war  by  only  one  month — without  assigning 
any  value  to  the  lives  saved  thereby.  And  if 
the  sum  total  of  these  new  capabilities  can 
assist  In  deterring  future  conflicts  of  this 
type  (by  raising  the  threshold  for  violence 
elsewhere  In  the  world )  then  I  can  only  con- 
clude that  our  efforts  have  been  worthwhile. 

In  the  main,  the  inventory  of  our  general- 
purpose  forces  was  outstanding  when  we 
went  Into  Vietnam.  The  U.S.  general-purpose 
forces  are  designed  to  fight  any  sort  of  lim- 
ited nonnuclear  war  that  might  arise,  any- 
where in  the  world — whether  on  an  ice  cap, 
in  a  desert.  In  a  Jungle,  in  a  marsh,  any- 
where. Because  of  the  broad  range  of  con- 
flicts In  which  we  might  possibly  become 
Involved,  a  single  general-purpose  force  can- 
not be  really  optimum  for  any  specific  war 
except  possibly  in  Europe.  Therefore,  there 
Is  a  very  necessary  tailoring  Job  that  must 
be  done,  having  nothing  to  do  with  whether 
or  not  we  spent  enough  money  for  defense 
during  peacetime.  We  will  always  have  to 
tailor  our  forces  to  a  specific  nonnuclear  war 
once  it  comes  along. 

ORGANIZATION    FOR    OPTIMIZATION 

One  Of  the  lessons  I  hope  we  will  learn 
from  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  that  we  must 
always  be  prepared  to  optimize  our  forces 
after  we  get  involved.  This  Is  why  we  have 
generated  a  special,  highly  responsive  R&D 
team  within  the  Department  of  Defense. 
How  did  we  organize  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  do  this?  I  should  remind  you 
that  this  war  grew  in  an  insidious  fashion, 
from  a  very  small  war  which  had  few  people's 
attention,  to  a  rather  large  war  with  ord- 
nance delivery  that  matches  Korea.  The 
Pentagon  chose  to  manage  the  various  as- 
pects of  the  war,  as  much  as  possible,  within 
existing  organizational  management  and 
budgeting  procedures.  R&D  for  the  war  is 
perfoomed  in  accordance  with  this  same 
principle:  It  is  managed,  essentially,  by  the 
same  people  who  are  also  controlling  the 
R&D  that  is  done  for  other  military  devices 
which  are  7iot  Involved  In  this  war.  However, 
•to  add  emphasis  to  the  work  that  was  spe- 
cifically needed  for  Southeast  Asia,  Dr.  John 
Foster,  Jr.,  -established  my  office  about  two 
and  a  half  years  ago  as  an  expediting  office 
within  Defense  Research  and  Engineering.  It 
was  charged  only  with  creating  and  expedit- 
ing R&D  pertinent  to  the  war;  and  it  will 
disappear  when  the  war  Is  over. 

Because  we  chose  to  manage  the  war 
through  the  normal  organizations,  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  streamlining  our  pro- 
cedures have  been  really  those  of  personal 
contact — of  Individuals  within  the  organiza- 
tion getting  together  and  agreeing  to  do 
things:  we  work  either  face  to  face  or  we 
hand-carry  papers,  rather  than  letting  them 
go  through  the  standard  procedures.  We  have 
formed  a  series  of  ad  hoc  steering  groups  and 
committees;  In  essence,  these  groups  tie  to- 
gether all  the  various  agencies  Involved  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  war. 

We  vise  one  code  name  for  this  whole  op- 
eration; PROVOST,  for  Priority  Research  Ob- 
jectives Vietnam  Operational  Support. 

It  is  at  this  level  where  you  And  the  people 
who  are  full  time  on  R&D  for  Vietnam.  Here 
we  have  a  regular  Senior  PROVOST  Steering 
Group;  this  is  the  mechanism  I  use  within 
the  Pentagon  to  get  practically  everything 
done.  It  is  comprised  of  a  senior  military  man 
(a  general  or  flag  officer)  who  reports  to  hla 


military  chief  for  RAD  In  each  of  the  Serv- 
ices. 

We  also  have  part-time  representation  In 
the  group  frcwa  other  government  agencies 
that  have  technical  skills  applicable  to  our 
speclfie  problems.  For  instance,  NASA  has 
people  who  are  available  to  us  for  solving 
problems  for  which  they  have  unique  talents. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  also  repre- 
sented— they  have  some  of  the  finest  engi- 
neers and  "gadgeteers"  in  the  business. 
Finally,  of  course,  we  work  closely  with  the 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency,  a  sepa- 
rate part  of  Dr.  Poster's  office. 

We  have  over  one  thousand  specific  R&D 
projects  going  on  now  In  support  of  the  war; 
as  a  rough  average,  we  send  about  100  new 
types  of  equipment  to  the  theater  every  year 
for  operational  tests  and  evaluation,  to  find 
out  whether  they  will  In  fact  contribute  to 
our  fighting  capablUtles.  Another  100-150  are 
also  added  to  our  operational  Inventory. 
These  run  the  gamut,  from  a  basically  new 
type  of  helicopter,  a  new  variety  of  Jet  air- 
craft, or  a  contraband  detector,  all  the  way 
down  to  a  new  type  of  tropical  combat  boot 
which  will  make  It  easier  for  a  soldier  to 
walk  around,  a  modern  transportable  hos- 
pital, or  better  medicines  against  the  types 
of  disease  that  are  prevalent  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  actual  research  and  development  pro- 
grams have  been  carried  out  in  all  the  usual 
R&D  centers  of  competence — the  military 
laboratories,  private  Industry,  and  university 
research  centers.  I  am  frequently  asked 
whether  the  widely  divergent  views  within 
the  U.S.  about  the  merits  of  war  have  had  a 
deleterlotis  effect  on  our  efforts.  Naturally, 
any  member  of  the  U.S.  Government  is  dis- 
appointed when  he  asks  for  help  from  a 
laboratory,  a  company,  or  a  university  and  Is 
told  that  they  do  not  feel  It  appropriate  for 
them  to  participate,  that  they  have  other 
more  pressing  work  to  do,  or  that  there  is 
Insufficient  profit  In  It  for  them.  I  also  find 
It  personally  embarrassing  to  find  this  non- 
constructive  attitude  within  the  engineer- 
ing and  scientific  community  of  which  I 
consider  myself  a  part.  Nonetheless,  for  every 
temporary  setback  I  receive,  I  can  provide 
at  least  ten  examples  of  service  and  dedica- 
tion "beyond  the  call  of  duty":  Laboratory 
scientists  who  work  on  their  own.  virtually 
without  funding  support,  huge  U.S.  corpora- 
tions who  essentially  "donate"  the  services 
of  some  of  their  best  talent  without  hope  of 
large  profit  return;  tiny  companies  that 
work  around  the  clock  to  prove  that  they 
can  meet  an  almost  Impossible  schedule; 
graduate  students  and  professors  who  offer 
themselves  without  demanding  recognition; 
people  from  all  these  groups  who  risk  their 
lives  m  Vietnam  to  help.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  Important  development  has  been 
delayed  by  the  vocal  nonpartlclpatlon  of  a 
few — though  I  personally  believe  that  their 
method  of  self-expression  Is  insulting  and 
demoralizing  to  our  men  in  Vietnam. 

WEAPONS,    MODIFIED    AND    NIW 

Let  me  mention  a  few  examples  of  the 
kinds  of  developments  I  have  been  talking 
about.  We  recently  developed  a  new  gunshlp- 
aircraft  configuration  that  happens  to  be 
very  good  at  killing  trucks  along  the  re- 
supply  routes  and  In  providing  close  support 
to  our  ground  troops.  This  plane  was  de- 
veloped for  the  Air  Force  In  a  military  labo- 
ratory at  Wright  Field  within  a  period  of 
about  nine  months.  It  involved  new  equip- 
ment in  an  existing  airframe.  Wherever  pos- 
sible, we  borrowed  and  adapted  existing 
components.  The  plane  was  tested  In  the 
UJS.  and  It  worked  adequately;  then  It  was 
sent  to  Vietnam  with  Its  operational  crew 
plus  a  nvimber  of  test  people  who  observed 
It  over  a  period  of  time.  The  plane  operated 


In  combat  and  waa  Jtidged  to  bi  suffldently 
successful  that  the  7tb  Air  Force  submitted 
a  formal  request  for  a  production  quantity. 
Production  Is  under  way  now. 

The  HUEY  Cobra  program  Is  another  ex- 
ample. Here  the  Army  took  the  original  Bell 
HU-1  helicopter  and  redid  virtually  the  en- 
tire aircraft  to  make  It  a  better  weapon  plat- 
form. It  was  Introduced  In  the  early  part  of 
this  year  and  we  believe  It  may  make  a  sig- 
nificant difference  in  the  war.  It  has  proven 
particularly  useful  in  the  urban  insurgency 
context. 

We  have  introduced  several  weapons  which 
are  brand  new.  Some  were  already  in  develop- 
ment before  we  became  engaged  In  this  con- 
flict, and  hence  It  was  simply  a  question  each 
time  of  expediting  or  changing  the  weapon  in 
some  modest  way  to  Improve  Its  effectiveness 
for  this  war.  There  are  new  artillery  rounds, 
for  Instance,  and  new  kinds  of  bombs,  in- 
cluding new  kinds  of  delay  bombs  of  various 
sorts — some  to  go  after  the  flak  sites  In  the 
North,  some  to  go  after  the  truck  traffic,  some 
to  go  after  enemy  soldiers  hidden  under 
Jungle  canopy.  Most  of  our  proudest  accom- 
plishments, however,  will  remain  classified 
until  the  war  Is  over,  although  some  of  our 
night-vlslon  equipment  and  motion  detec- 
tion radars  have  now  been  declassified,  since 
they  have  either  been  lost  to  the  enemy  or 
have  no  reasonable  countermeaisure. 

In  addition  to  our  test  agencies  In  Viet- 
nam and  our  organization  here  In  the  Pen- 
tagon, we  have  scientific  advisors  with  the 
major  field  commanders. 

Only  the  military  men  themselves  can  es- 
tablish what  we  call  a  "firm  requirement" 
for  a  piece  of  equipment.  But  our  people  In 
the  field  are  free  to  tell  us  of  needs.  When  we 
are  Informed  of  these,  we  ask  the  scientific 
community  to  work  on  possible  solutions. 
When  solutions  appear  practical  we  present 
them  to  the  people  In  the  field.  Often  they 
then  turn  around  and  give  us  a  "firm  re- 
quirement." This  may  seem  a  somewhat  un- 
wleldly  operational  chain,  but  we  are  pri- 
marily research  and  development  people  try- 
ing to  provide  equipment  for  a  military  or- 
ganization; ultimately,  the  operators  must 
make  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
solution  is  realistic. 

In  addlton,  each  of  the  Services  has  set  up 
a  quick  reaction  capability  whereby  the  Ser- 
vice can  respond  rapidly  to  special  demands 
for  improved  equipments.  Each  Service  main- 
tains Its  own  laboratory  people  in  the  field.  In 
many  instances  these  experienced  engineers 
have  found  relatively  simple.  Inexpensive 
things  that  have  made  tremendous  differ- 
ences. A  typical  example:  Down  in  the  Me- 
kong Delta  region,  where  the  fighting  takes 
place  on  the  rivers,  and  canals,  we  have  been 
using  small  landing  craft  of  World  War  II 
vintage  as  patrol  boats.  Because  they  have 
flat  bottoms,  they  are  well  suited  for  the 
shallow  waters  of  the  river  and  canals.  The 
Navy  wanted  to  be  able  to  land  helicopters 
aboard  these  boats,  which  are  only  40  or  50 
feet  long,  either  for  medical  evacuation,  re- 
supply  of  equipment,  or  various  command 
and  control  functions.  One  of  Navy's  labora- 
tory personnel  who  was  in  the  theater  at  the 
time  designed  a  suitable  landing  deck. 
Within  a  few  weeks,  a  prototype  was  built 
In  Vietnam  according  to  his  design — with 
some  help  from  his  people  back  In  the  US. 
Today,  many  of  these  "mlnlcarrlers"  oper- 
ate successfully  In  the  Delta.  This  develop- 
ment has  metisurably  increased  the  flexibility 
and  effectiveness  of  those  forces,  and  for  a 
very  small  sum  of  money.  The  Army  main- 
tains their  Limited  War  Laboratory  which 
does  many  of  the  same  kinds  of  things,  small 
Jobs  that  are  badly  needed  In  a  hvury.  These 
labs  are  allowed  to  bypass  some  of  th«  nor- 
mal chains  of  approvals,  when  the  money  iM 
small  and  quick  reaction  is  urgently  need  3d. 
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for  them  too.  I  suspect  there  Is  an  office  like 
my  own  somewhere  in  the  enemy  structure 
and  that  my  counterpart  works  with  a 
smaller  budget  and  different  emphasis  It  is 
not  the  Amertcan  way  to  use  a  lot  of  man- 
power and  Just  a  few  devices  that  add  to 
their  capability;  to  save  lives,  we  tend  to  want 
to  minimize  the  number  of  men  we  use  and 
to  replace  their  skills  with  more  sophisticated 
technology. 

EYE    FOR    EYE.    TANK    FOR    MORTAR 

There  are  those  who  have  a  deep  concern 
that  we  may  be  compromising  much  of  our 
latest  technology  for  tactical   warfare  with- 
out benefiting  from  a  similar  disclosure  of 
Soviet  and  Chlcom  capability.  To  a  certain 
extent,   this  Is  true:    the  Communists  have 
committed    North    Vietnamese    lives    rather 
than    Soviet    technology    wherever    possible 
The  real  questions,  of  course,  are  whether  it 
is  serious  to  have  exposed  our  own  capablll- 
ties  as  a  means  of  reducing  our  own  dead  and 
crippled,  and  whether  it  will  be  difficult  to 
estabUsh  a  new  level  of  capability  in  those 
areas  where  surprise  Is  advantageous   I  have 
no  doubts  in  either  area;   we  have  done  the 
right   thing.   After  all.   new    technology   be- 
comes available  faster  than  we  convert  It  into 
military  hardware.  And   in  many  areas    we 
have  had  the  priceless  advantage  of  finding 
out   Just    how    well    our    newer    equipment 
works.  We  are  thus  in  a  position  to  make  the 
type    of    real-world    improvements    in    our 
forces  that  can  only  be  derived  from  prac- 
tical  experience.    There    is   very   little   good 
that  comes  from  any  war— and  we  would  be 
negligent,  indeed,  if  we  did  not  profit  from 
the  only  real  R&D  "benefit"  possible;  a  better 
understanding  of  our  own  capabilities   and 
needs. 

There  Is  another  thing  that  is  coming  out 
of     this     war    loud    and    clear:     There    are 
dramatic  asymmetries  between  what  we  do 
and  what  the  enemy  can  do  to  counter  us  In 
some  wars,  the  participants  reason:   If  the 
other  fellow  has  a  tank,  we  must  have  a  tank 
with  an  extra  inch  of  steel:  if  he  has  a  Mach 
2  airplane,  we  must  have  a  Mach  2.1  airplane; 
if  he  has  a  150-mm  artillery  piece,  we  must 
have   a    175.    But   because    occupation    and 
seizure  of  territory  are  not  elements  of  this 
war,  such  reasoning  does  not  hold  In  Viet- 
nam. The  enemy  can  destroy  a  $6  million 
airplane  with   a  $100  mortar  shell.  He  can 
shoot  down  a  half-mllUon-dollar  helicopter 
with  a  25t  buUet  from  a  hand-held  gun   He 
can  stop  a  tank  with  a  hand-held  antitank 
weapon,  because  he  Just  plain  sneaks  up  to 
It,  stays  under  a  bush  for  two  or  three  days 
or  submerges  himself  in  a  rice  paddy  and 
waits  for  the  tank  to  come  along. 

Such  asymmetries  are  hard  to  live  with 
Time  and  again,  we  are  asked:   Why  do  we 
need    a    $2    million,    two-seat    twin-engine 
after-burning  jet   to  destroy   little   bamboo 
bridges?  You  could  argue  that  we  might  be 
able  to  get  along  with  a  somewhat  cheaper 
airplane,  but  the  enemy  has  an  air  defense 
system  aboi'e  that  bamboo  bridge,  which  em- 
ploys MIG  21's.  Thus,  we  must  have  a  weap- 
on that  can  take  on  both  the  bridge  and  the 
MIG  21.  The   whole  war  has  an   enormous 
"dynamic"  range,  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other.  But  If  we  give  up— if  we  say  we  cannot 
stop  such  resupply  movements,  by  which  the 
local    Insurgents    are    supported    and    bol- 
stered—then we  are  saying  that  we  cannot 
stop  this  conflict.  If  we  cannot  do  this    we 
cannot  stop  wars  of  national  liberation    If 
this   IS  true,  the  whole  world   may   become 
liberated"  piece  by  piece. 
The  mortar  problem  in  Vietnam  is  another 
example  of  asymmetry.   We  have  never  be- 
fore been  in  a  war  where  our  cities    bases 
and  depots  have  been  exposed  to  mortar  and 
rocket    fire— often    from    360°    around    the 
perimeter.  A  mortar  shell  can  be  carried  In  a 
man's  pocket;  it  can  be  hidden  in  a  crate  of 
lettuce.  The  enemy  is  willing  to  take  two 
weeks,  or  two  months,  to  set  up  a  50-round 
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*3n  mm,  ^  ^^'fj-age.  50  rounds  can  destroy 
$20  million  worth  of  airplanes.  A  simple 
weapon  such  as  a  mortar  or  rocket  can  raise 
hen^and  the  counter  system  is  quite  complex 
The  enemy's  allies  are  doing  a  good  lob  of 
providing  the  North  VletnameslTnd  the 
South  Vietnamese  guerrillas  with  these  weao- 
ons— and  they  are  not  simply  old  pieces  of 
pipe  with  home-made  explosives  in  them 
they  are  all  made  somewhere  In  the  Commu: 
nlst  nations;  they  come  In  little  canvas  carry- 
ing bags;  they  break  down  Into  pieces  that 
can  easily  be  handled  by  a  small  man  Tml 
I'.r^J^^'"*""'*'-  "^'^  weaponry  is  carefully 

try  to  tailor  ours  to  counter  it.  It  is  a  fas- 
cinating game   of   technology  against   tech 
nology.  but  in  one  case  with' a  mimmum  us^ 
of  manpower,  and,  In  the  other,  a  rather  ex- 
travagant use  of  manpower 

Between    1964    and    today,    much    of    the 
equipment  used  by  our  forces  has  changed 

unlf^T^.T^-.'^",  "'"^"^  **^«  ^^'""t  from 
uniforms  to  aircraft  and  the  weapons  thev 
drop;  for  instance,  the  helicopters  we  use 
for  pilot  rescue:  We  used  one  helicopter  when 
the  war  began,  then  another  helicopter  for 
the  next  two  years,  and  now  we  have  begun 
to  replace  the  second  helicopter  with  an  even 
more  capable  machine. 

STRATEGY  FOR  A  'POROUS"  WAR 

In  the  field  of  detection.  I  think  the 
changes  are  occurring  even  more  rapldlv 
You  have  probably  read  about  the  chemical 
smiTers,  that  smell  the  presence  of  human 
be  ngs.  This  sounds  rather  sophisticated,  but 
IS  little  more  than  normal  laboratory  instru- 
mentation packaged  in  an  olive  drab  box  We 
put  these  boxes  into  helicopters  and  fly  them 
over  the  Jungle.  Pour  or  five  years  ago  I 
doubt  that  anybody  would  have  given  us  a 
plug  nickel  for  this  Idea,  and  yet,  they  are 
now  being  used  In  substantial  quantity  bv 
regular  operational  forces.  Similarly  we  are 
learning  to  detect  footsteps  many  yards 
away— with  another  spin-off  from  labora- 
tory instrumentation  equipment. 

These  developments  open  up  some  very  ex- 
citing horizons  as  to  what  we  can  do  five  or 
ten  years  from  now:  When  one  realizes  that 
we  can  detect  anything  that  perspires,  moves 
carries  metal,  makes  a  noise,  or  Is  hotter  or 
colder  than  its  surroundings,  one  begins  to 
see  the  potential.  This  is  the  beginning  of  in- 
strumentation of  the  eotlre  battlefield.  Even- 
tually, we  will  be  able  to  tell  when  anybody 
shoots,  what  he  is  shooting  at,  and  where 
he  was  shooting  from.  You  begin  to  get  a 
■Year  2000"  vision  of  an  electronic  map  with 
little  lights  that  flash  for  different  kinds  of 
activity.  This  is  what  we  require  for  this 
■porous"  war,  where  the  friendly  and  the 
enemy  are  all  mixed  together. 

Much  of  the  new  sensor  technology  has 
application  at  the  other  end  of  the  battle 
spectrum,  in  the  security  business.  For  ex- 
ample, we  must  learn  how  to  protect  the  road 
from  Saigon  to  the  Mekong  Delta,  for  this  is 
the  economic  lifeline  for  the  country.  Some 
40';;  of  the  people  live  in  the  Delta;  these 
people  are  95 -Tc  agrarian,  and  their  products 
must  get  to  Saigon.  Keeping  this  road  free 
from  ambush  is  a  very  serious  problem. 

One  other  problem  in  the  Delta  is  that 
most  of  the  people  are  not  for  either  side- 
they  want  both  sides  to  go  away  so  they  can 
grow  some  rice  and  sell  it  to  somebody  "for  a 
reasonable  price.  They  give  their  allegiance 
to  no  one.  And  this  is  the  frustration:  They 
will  tell  you  a  week  later  that  the  Viet  Cong 
came  in  and  took  20%  of  their  rice.  But  they 
win  not  tell  you  at  the  time  it  happens  They 
know  W3  cannot  protect  them  adequately 
against  others  who  may  sneak  Into  the  vil- 
lage age  In  next  week.  So  our  progress  is 
inhibited  by  not  being  able  to  provide  an 
adequate  level  of  security.  Consequently,  a 
small  group  of  Viet  Cong  can  keep  the  popu- 
lation silent  and  uncooperative. 
Indeed,  throughout  the  country  one  of  the 
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biggest  problems  stems  from  the  fact  that  no- 
body has  a  telephone.  There  Is  often  no  way 
for  a  victimized  community,  or  family,  to  call 
for  help.  We  sorely  need  a  simple,  primitive 
substitute  for  our  own  phone  system.  I  think 
it  would  help  to  raise  the  people's  confidence 
if  they  could  rejjort  to  their  officials  In  time 
for  law  enforcement  to  respond. 

NEW    CONCEPTS    OF    WAR 

What  are  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
this  war?  I  believe  the  first  Is  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  separate  the  insurgent  from  his  back- 
ground. Next,  when  we  do  find  a  target — ^be  it 
a  Viet  Cong,  a  truck,  or  a  bridge — often  we 
cannot  kill  It,  and  always  the  enemy  can  re- 
place it.  All  the  important  enemy  targets  are 
small,  fleeting,  hidden,  moving,  cheap,  smart, 
and  reproducible.  He  knows  how  to  use  his 
environment  to  advantage.  The  Jungle,  the 
rice  paddles,  the  shallow  streams  and  canals, 
the  firm  clay  earth  Itself,  the  long-suffering 
people  and  their  generations  of  discontent — 
these  are  the  environmental  factors  we  must 
contend  with.  And  let  me  add  one  more:  We 
must  learn  to  fight  extensively  at  night.  We 
must  work  within  this  environment  to  find 
the  enemy  and  to  either  catch  him  in  the  act 
of  being  an  enemy  or  somehow  to  deter  him 
from  being  an  enemy  again. 

Over  the  past  four  years,  the  United  States 
has  spent  over  $2  billion  in  R&D  on  these 
other  problems  of  the  war.  We  are  on  the 
verge  of  some  very  Important  new  military 
capabilities.  We  may  not  perfect  them  all  In 
time  for  this  war.  Indeed,  some  may  never 
even  reach  the  field  in  test  quantities.  But 
these  are  the  things  that  will  keep  this  kind 
of  war  from  breaking  out  again,  and  we  mitst 
continue  to  develop  them  into  weapons  and 
eqvilpment  that  can  be  readily  adopted  by 


the  military,  even  after  we  reach  a  ceasefire 
In  Vietnam. 

Prom  the  work  we  have  sponsored  during 
this  war,  I  can  see  three  revolutionary  con- 
cepts coming  Into  focus — and  our  research 
and  development  programs  have  already  be- 
gun to  demonstrate  that  these  concepts  can 
t>e  made  practical: 

One :  We  are  getting  closer  to  being  able  to 
provide  complete  realtime  battlefield  sur- 
veillance around  the  clock,  through  suitable 
Instrumentation . 

Two:  Technology  will  soon  permit  the  de- 
velopment of  practical  weapons  that  will  dis- 
cretely destroy  the  types  of  small,  fleeting 
targets  characteristic  of  this  type  of  war. 

Three:  It  now  appears  that  we  may  reach 
the  stage  where  there  will  be  little  difference 
between  fighting  at  night  or  during  the  day. 
Clearly,  this  will  be  the  toughest  challenge; 
fighting  at  night  will  require  a  new  systems 
approach,  new  training,  new  doctrine,  and 
new  ways  of  committing  one's  manpower. 

In  all  three  of  these  revolutionary  con- 
cepts, we  are  hindered  by  two  real-world 
problems.  First,  the  technology  Is  so  new  that 
it  has  not  yet  become  an  Inherent  part  of  our 


weapons  system  designs.  Second,  and  equally 
Important,  the  Introduction  of  new  concepts 
\a  extremely  difficult  during  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  These  are  the  problems  that  must 
be  solved  If  we  are  to  compress  the  learning 
and  experience  process  so  that  the  greatest 
benefits  of  new  technology  can  be  felt  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Finally,  we  must  learn  to  share  this  new 
technology  with  our  allies.  It  is  not  enough 
to  equip  only  the  U.S.  forces  with  new  capa- 
bilities that  make  ovir  men  more  effective.  We 
must  become  more  aggressive  In  training  and 
organizing  the  South  Vietnamese  to  take  on 
the  "residual  war"  themselves.  It  is  my  own 
opinion,  after  nine  visits  throughout  South 
Vietnam,  that  the  South  Vietnamese  can 
handle  more  sophisticated  equipment — even 
If  we  have  to  maintain  it  for  some  time  into 
the  future.  It  is  only  by  transferring  our  new 
capabilities  to  our  allies  that  we  can  hope  to 
turn  the  counterlnsurgency  problem  back 
where  it  belongs,  with  a  concurrent  reduc- 
tion in  U.S.  costs  and  losses.  When  that  hap- 
pens, then  my  office  can  probably  go  out  of 
operation. 
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PROVOST— the  cate- 
and  development  in 


which  82  percent  of  the  emergency  fund 
was  expended— was  able  to  provide  for 
all  of  its  needs,  expected  and  unantici- 
pated, in  fiscal  year  1969  without  ex- 
hausting all  of  the  flexibility  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  research  and 
development  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  leads  us  to  a  sec- 
ond question.  Since  the  $50  million  emer- 
gency fund  was  adequate  according  to 
Mr.  Sullivan,  the  representative  of  the 

Department  of  Defense  in  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Sixllivan  was  in  charge  of 
research  and  development  for  Southeast 
Asia.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Sullivan  is  a  Dep- 
uty Director  of  Southeast  Asia  Matters 
Office  of  Department  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  other  words,  his 
area  of  activity  was,  I  would  assume 
from  his  title,  PROVOST 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  the  department  name  and 
label  for  all  research  and  development 
for  Southeast  Asia. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Southeast  Asia. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
In  addition,  he  heads  up  the  emergency 
fund. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  use 
of  the  funds  we  are  talking  about,  as  I 
understand,  is  not  to  be  limited  to  South- 
east Asia  or  to  the  problems  relating  to 
Southeast  Asia  but  are  to  be  used  for  any 
new  emergency  or  any  use  that  in  the 
consideration  of  the  Secretary  would 
warrant  the  use  of  the  funds.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  my  understanding? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  No.  The  Senator  is  In- 
correct in  his  understanding.  The  $100 
mUhon  emergency  fund  is  for  research 
and  development,  testing,  and  evaluation 
for  procurement  or  production  related 
thereto.  It  is  not  carte  blanche  over  the 
so-called  waterfront.  It  is  specially  "for 


research  and  development,  testing,  evalu- 
ation, for  procurement  or  production  re- 
lating thereto." 

And  as  a  practical  matter,  in  the  fiscal 
year  1969,  82  percent  of  the  emergency 
funds  went  to  PROVOST.  This  is  approx- 
imately the  rate  of  emergency  funds  in 
recent  years  that  come  into  PROVOST, 
research  and  development  directly  re- 
lated to  Southeast  Asian  matters. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  But  it  is  not  restricted 
to  that. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  No,  it  is  not  restricted 
to  that,  but  it  is  restricted  to  research, 
development,  testing,  evaluation,  and  re- 
lated production  and  procurement. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  But  It  is  not  restricted 
to  procurement  relating  to  Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  No. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Not  restricted  in  pro- 
curement relating  to  Southeast  Asia. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  No. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  But  refers  to  matters  in 
Europe.  NATO,  SEATO,  Okinawa,  Kwaj- 
alein.  or  other  of  the  other  thousands 
of  places  that  are  unfortunately  inter- 
ested in  this  matter  around  the  globe.     ■ 
That  was  my  point.  I  just  wanted  to 
establish  Mr.  Sullivan's  area  of  operation, 
as  I  was  a  little  confused  for  a  moment. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  Has  the  Senator  finished 
his  remarks? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Not  yet.  If  the  Senator 
will  bear  with  me  for  another  10  minutes, 
I  will  yield  to  him  at  that  time 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
hold that  request. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  what 
were  the  main  reasons  advanced  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  doubling  the 
emergency  fimds? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  respond  to  that 
question  by  reading  a  quotation  from  a 
statement  of  Mr.  Leonard  Sullivan.  Jr., 
the  Deputy  Director  of  Research  and 
Development,  Southeast  Asia  Matters. 
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I  will  read  it  first  and  then  I  will  sum- 
marize it.  The  Senator  may  then  siun- 
marize  it  for  himself  in  case  I  unfairly 
categorize  his  answer. 

Let  me  give  the  answer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  from  page  7  of  the 
statement  submitted  to  me  and  my  staff 
on  the  Emergency  Fund. 

It  reads: 

Laat  year,  the  Congress  authorized  an 
Emergency  Fund  of  only  $50M.  Although  a 
few  million  remained  until  near  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  preponderance  of  it  was  spent, 
as  usual,  near  the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year. 
The  $60M  was  clearly  inadequate  and  was 
recognized  to  be  so  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  To  compensate  for  the  Congres- 
sional action — 

That  is,  the  reduction  to  $50  million. 
I  continue  to  read : 

We  therefore  deferred  an  additional  $90M 
(approx)  of  funds  already  assigned  to  the 
Services  and  "earmarked"  it  for  augmenta- 
tion of  the  Emergency  Fund  by  reprogram- 
ming  if  and  when  necessary.  Hence  we  knew 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  that  we  had 
an  "equivalent  ESnergency  Fund"  of  about 
$140M  (approx) — and  used  almost  all  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  comment  here 
and  then  will  continue  with  the  quota- 
tion. 

This  is  exactly  what  they  did  in  1966, 
1967,  and  1968.  It  is  what  they  can  do  in 
1970.  Because  of  the  great  flexibility 
witliin  the  Department  of  Defense,  in 
other  words,  they  can  reprogram  almost 
everything  when  necessary. 

I  continue  to  read  from  Mr.  Sullivan's 
statement: 

If  the  CJongress  Insists  on  restricting  the 
Emergency  Fund  for  FY  70.  we  will  again  be 
forced  to  use  some  equivalent  device  to  as- 
sume adequate  funds  to  cover  our  unfore- 
seen requirements.  However,  it  would  appear 
to  be  a  needless,  time-consming,  and  indirect 
approach  to  an  otherwise  straightforward 
management  tool.  Additionally,  if  as  now  ap- 
pears possible,  the  overall  RDT&E  budget  is 
cut  by  12% — making  it  5%  lower  than  last 
year's — the  problem  in  establishing  the  de- 
ferrals for  reprogramming  will  be  substan- 
tially more  difficult,  may  run  counter  to  the 
preferences  of  the  Congress,  and  will  cause 
additional  sources  of  irritation  and  delay 
between  the  Services  and  OSD. 

I  shall  comment  here  again.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Sullivan  would  much  rather 
have  an  additional  $50  million  or  an  ad- 
ditional $100  million  or  an  additional 
$150  million  than  require  the  Secretary 
of  Defense — the  man  who  should  know 
the  most  about  it — to  determine  where 
the  higher  priorities  are  among  the 
various  services  and  have  to  reprogram 
because  that  might  cause  an  additional 
source  of  irritation  between  the  sei-vices 
and  the  OfBce  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

I  continue  to  read : 

In  either  case — reprogramming  or  Emer- 
gency Funds  dispersal — the  Congress  is  noti- 
fied of  all  appropriation  transfers  and  re- 
programming actions  above  the  established 
$2M  threshold,  and  Is  asked  to  give  prior  ap- 
proval in  instances  of  known  Congressional 
interest.  In  fact,  two  of  our  Important  '69 
Emergency  Fund  items  have  been  delayed  for 
four  months  this  year  by  such  Congressional 
concern.  Hence  Congressional  control  of  our 
activities  is  essentially  the  same  for  repro- 
gramming and  Emergency  Fund  usage,  but 
the  reprogramming  represents  the  less  at- 
tractive alternative  for  Internal  Defense 
Management. 


Let  me  emphasize  the  last  sentence  I 
read: 

But  the  reprogrramming  represents  the  lesa 
attractive  alternative  for  Internal  defenso 
management. 

Of  course,  I  would  much  rather  be  able 
to  give  my  wife  an  additional  $100  a  week 
than  say,  "You  will  have  to  make  some 
choices  from  what  you  have." 

Certainly  it  is  less  desirable,  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Sullivan,  that  not  one  single  item  needed 
for  Vietnam  or  for  provost  research  and 
development  was  delayed  or  cut  because 
of  lack  of  funds.  They  just  repro- 
grammed  it  within  the  $7.6  billion  plus 
for  research  and  development  program 
and  got  what  they  needed. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  will  yield  In  a  mo- 
ment. 

Have  I  sufficiently  responded  to  the 
question  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes.  The  response 
has  covered  my  question  thoroughly,  and 
I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  that  if  I  were  to  com- 
pare my  wife  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, I  would  be  in  trouble  when  I  went 
home. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
does  not  know  where  his  Department  of 
Defense  is. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  used  the  words 
"least  attractive,"  which  I  think  is  a 
nice 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  ";*ss  attractive."  If  I 
said  "least,"  I  meant  to  say  "less."  I  took 
that  word  for  word  from  the  language  of 
Mr.  Leonard  Sullivan,  Jr.,  on  page  9  of 
his  statement. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Then  Mr.  Sullivan  used 
another  term  before  that,  when  he  said 
they  would  be  forced.  I  do  not  know  Mr. 
Sullivan.  When  he  says  they  would  be 
forced,  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is 
what  I  would  call  a  very  bad  disposition 
of  circumstances  or  whether  this  would 
be  forcing  a  manner  of  procedure  that 
was  unworkable  or  impractical. 

Certainly,  over  the  last  years,  there 
has  been  much  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment that  I  have  considered  impractical 
and  much  that  I  have  considered  un- 
workable. 

I  should  like  to  make  the  point  again 
that  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee, 
we  thought  that  perhaps  by  cutting  the 
request  and  trimming  it  back  to  what  we 
thought  was  a  proper  figure,  and  realiz- 
ing that  there  are  times  when  specific 
extra  funds  are  needed — and  I  have  to 
assume  that  they  use  the  research  and 
development  money  properly  and  they 
cannot  just  automatically  say,  "Cut  out 
that  program" — if  they  can  do  that  and 
the  program  is  going  to  be  cut  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  fimds  for  another 
program,  it  should  not  have  been  started 
in  the  first  place.  With  the  way  I  hope 

this  committee  will  function  in  the  fu- 
ture, we  will  not  have  as  much  of  that 

as  we  have  had  in  years  past. 

So  I  merely  rise  to  make  the  point, 
first,  that  Mr.  Sullivan  is  talking  only 


about  his  responsibility,  which  is  Viet- 
nam, which  is  limited.  Second,  he  is  not 
happy  vrtth  the  condition.  We  can  assume 
that  he  is  an  extravagant  fellow  who 
just  says,  "I  would  like  to  have  some 
extra  money."  Or  we  can  assume  he  is  a 
knowledgeable,  reputable  fellow,  and  I 
assume  that;  otherwise,  I  know  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  would  not  be  quot- 
ing him.  That  would  Involve  using  only 
funds  that  are  needed;  therefore,  when 
he  transfers  funds  from  one  program  to 
another,  he  may  be  doing  some  damage 
to  the  program  from  which  the  funds 
are  being  taken. 

Mr.  T'YDINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Let  me  discuss  the  second  question 
raised  by  the  position  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Since  the  $50  million  emergency  fund 
was  adequate  in  fiscal  year  1969,  is  there 
any  indication  that  research  and  devel- 
opment demands  relative  to  research  and 
development  resources  in  fiscal  year  1970 
will  increase  sufficiently-  to  warrant 
doubling  the  emergency  fund  to  $100 
million? 

Since  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
emergency  fund  is  to  be  devoted  to 
PROVOST  again  in  fiscal  year  1970,  and 
since  PROVOST  represents  the  highest 
priority  research  and  development  to 
support  our  combat  activities  in  Vietnam, 
let  us  begin  by  looking  at  PROVOST  for 
the  coming  year. 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  initial  programing 
for  PROVOST  is  $590  million,  $68  million 
more  than  was  initially  programed  in 
fiscal  year  1969.  At  the  same  time,  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  in  May,  Doctor  Foster 
projected  total  PROVOST  costs  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1970  at  only  $15  million 
above  his  projected  total  PROVOST  cost 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  In  other  words,  to 
cover  an  additional  $15  million  in  pro- 
jected total  costs,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  increasing  initial  programed 
funds  for  PROVOST  in  fiscal  year  1970 
by  $68  million. 

Furthermore,  according  to  Mr.  Sulli- 
van: 

We  know  we  are  "over  the  hump"  in  our 
RDT  &  E  expenditures  for  this  war.  We  have 
learned  to  predict  our  funding  requirements 
somewhat  better. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Sullivan  stated  that 
while  we  were  not  ideally  equipped  in 
the  past  few  years  to  fight  In  a  Vietnam- 
type  war  and  thus  encountered  many 
unexpected  problems,  as  a  result  of  past 
PROVOST  work  "we  are  now  much  more 
current." 

In  short,  due  to  past  experience,  there 
should  be  less  unexpected  research  and 
development  expenses  in  fis<»l  year 
1970 — less  of  the  kind  of  expenses  the 
emergency  fund  was  designed  to  meet. 

For  the  coming  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  will  still  possess  his  $150  million 
transfer  authority  as  well  as  his  repro- 
gramming authority.  It  is  true  the  total 
IX)D  research  and  development  budget 
was  cut  in  committee  this  year.  However, 
the  cut  amounts  to  only  a  5  percent  re- 
duction in  research  and  development  as 
compared  with  last  year's  appropriation. 
Furthermore,  80  percent  of  the  reduction 
recommended  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  applies  to  specific  programs 
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unrelated  to  the  Vietnam  war.  Thus  the 
overall  reprog+amlng  ability  within'  the 
research  and  flevelopment  sector  of  the 
Department  o|  Defense  budget  will  not 
be  slgniflcantly  aflfected. 

It  is  also  iitiportant  to  note  in  con- 
sidering Vietnam-related  research  and 
development  in  this  year's  budget  that 
the  end  produces  of  this  research  and  de- 
velopment will  not  be  available  for  use 
in  Vietnam  un(il  1971  or  1972.  According 
to  Mr.  Sullivan  it  takes  between  18  to  36 
months  from  tie  inception  of  a  project 
until  it  is  ready  for  use  by  our  troops 
in  the  field. 

I  think  none  )f  us,  Including  the  Presi- 
dent,    expects     the    current    level     of 
U.S.   involvemant  in   Vietnam   to   con- 
tinue   for    ancther     I'a     to    3    years 
As    a    matter    of    fact,    the    President 
on  at  least  two  occasions  has  indicated 
that  he  is  going  to  reduce  troops  in  Viet- 
nam.  On   one   occasion,   he   ordered   a 
25,000  troop  reduction.  So  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  exi>ect  the  level  of  involve- 
ment to  increase  in  Vietnam,  in  view  of 
the  statements  of  the  President  of  the 
UniteflJStates. 

But",  the  question  is  asked,  what  if 
there  is  a  large  unexpected  increase  in 
our  research  and  development  demands'' 
In  addiUon  to  tlie  $50  million  Emergency 
Fund,  the  Secretary's  $150  million  trans- 
fer authority,  and  his  reprograming  au- 
thority, there  is  still  the  Secretary's  $10 
million  contingency  fund  and  the  possi- 
bility of  a  supplemental  appropriation 
from  the  Congress. 

In  short,  weighing  the  probable  de- 
mands on  our  research  and  development 
program  for  the  boming  year  against  the 
resources  available  to  meet  these  de- 
mands, I  can  fin  1  no  sound  justification 
for  doubling  the  emergency  fund  to  $100 
million. 

In  concluding,  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  this  debate  does  not  involve  our 
national  security  According  to  Mr  Sul- 
livan, whether  h«  receives  the  addiUonal 
$50  milhon  for  Ihe  emergency  fund  or 
not,  his  office  will  be  able  to  meet  all  of 
the  needs  of  our  troops  in  Vietnam. 
What  IS  at  issue  is  whether  he  will  be 
forced  to  haggle  with  the  various  Services 
L«^?3.i'"°^**^y  ''^  superfluous  funds  if 
PROVOST  costs  exceed  his  initial  «ti- 
mates.  This  is  aii  exercise  he  has  per- 
formed successfully  for  the  past  4  years 
with  no  apparent!  injury  to  our  national 
security. 

What  we  are  ta  !king  about  is  an  econ- 
omy measure.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
serious  inflation.  We  have  just  saddled 
the  American  pecple  with  an  extension 
of  the  lO-percent  surtax.  In  return  we 
have  promised  t<i  cut  all  Govemn^ent 
spending  that  is  r  ot  absolutely  essential 
to  the  Nation's  w(  dl-being. 

Mr.  President.  1  have  devoted  consid- 
erable study  to  the  Defense  Departments 
fund^^  *  douMing  of  the  emergency 

I  do  not  question  the  manner  in  which 
the  past  emergency  funds  have  been 
used,  nor  do  I  dout>t  the  sincere  motiva- 
tion behind  the  deiire  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  an  Wdltional  $50  million 
If  I  were  the  Sepretary  of  Defense  I 
would  probably  be  asking  for  that  also 


But  I  am  not  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
I  am  a  Senator  representing  the  people 
of  Maryland.  In  my  view,  and  the  view 
of  so  many  of  my  coUeagues  w"ho  are  co- 
sponsoring  the  amendment  with  me  we 
do  not  believe  this  additional  money  Is 
warranted.  In  the  name  of  economy.  I 
ask  that  the  Senate  support  the  measure 
reducing  the  amount  to  the  $50  million 
of  last  year's  appropriation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr."  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dole 
in  the  chair.  Does  the  Senator  yield  "^ 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  yielding  to  me 
He-  has  gone  into  this  matter  ve>-y 
thoroughly. 

For  the  record,  I  have  a  statement 
which  will  show  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  this  emergency  fund  in  the  past. 
In  the  past.  Congress  has  always  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  limited  emergency 
fund  which  would  allow  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  apply  the  necessai-y  re- 
sources to  exploit  sudden  technological 
breakthroughs  or  satisfy  unanticipated 
research  and  development  needs,  and  to 
do  so  without  disrupting  planned  and  on- 
going programs. 

In  fiscal  years  1962.  1963,  and  1964 
we  appropriated  $150  million  for  this 
purpose  each  year.  In  the  fiscal  years 
1965.  1966.  1967  the  approved  fund  was 
$125  million.  In  fiscal  year  1968  it  was 
reduced  to  $100  million.  In  1969  al- 
though the  Defense  Department'  re- 
quested $125  million,  the  emergency 
fund  was  reduced  by  Congress  to  $50 
million.  In  each  of  these  years  the  fund 
was  augmented  by  authority  to  transfer 
other  appropriated  funds  hi  the  amount 
of  $150  million  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  is  compli- 
cated, as  are  so  many  other  matters,  by 
the  situation  with  reference  to  Vietnam 

1  know  it  has  upset  the  budget,  it  has 
upset  these  accounts,  it  has  upset  the 
transfer,  and  it  has  upset  everything.  For 

2  years  we  had  to  insist  on  money  being 
put  in  for  the  expense  of  the  war.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  appropriation  bill 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  matter 
deals  with  the  matter  of  transfer   Just 
what  does  that  mean?  That  is  a  matter 
handled  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. They  ha"e  the  language  provi- 
sions in  their  bill  governing  transfers 
of  funds.  It  really  does  not  come  within 
this  bill,  but  it  is  related. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  is  very  related 
Mr.    STENNIS.    Transfer   means   the 
transfer  from  one  account  to  another 
such  as  a  transfer  from  the  research  and 
development  account  to  the  O.  &  M.  ac- 
count— the  operations  and  maintenance 
account.  I  am  just  making  this  state- 
ment  for   the    record.    To    reprogram 
means  to  bring  one  item  in  the  same  ac- 
count over  to  another  item  in  the  same 
account;  transferring  some  item  of  re- 
search and  development  over  to  another 
research  and  development  within  that 
general  account. 

I  would  rather  have  a  definite  and 
positive  figure  in  here  for  the  emergency 
use  only  in  the  breakthroughs  that  we 
are  trying  to  reach,  and  require  them  to 
exhaust  that  money  first  before  they 
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could  have  any  transfers  from  another 
account.  As  I  have  said,  we  do  not  con- 
trol all  of  that.  It  is  within  the  authority 
of  the  provisions  in  the  appropriation 
bill. 

The  reasoning  with  respect  to  the  $100 
milhon  was  simply  this.  We  have  a  re- 
duction here,  as  Senators  know,  from  the 
$8,222  billion  requested  hi  the  budget 
of  April  15.  The  committee  made  a  re- 
duction to  $7,170  billion,  using  round 
numbers.  That  is  well  over  $1  billion. 

In  making  such  a  vast  reduction,  which 
is  more  than  at  any  time  recently,  we 
were  trying  to  cover  the  proposition  of 
a  real  breakthrough  and  a  possible  emer- 
gency of  some  kind.  Our  thinking  was 
merely  commonsense ;  that  it  might 
prove  that  the  knife  was  in  too  deep  in 
some  items:  and  there  ought  to  be  more 
than  a  nominal  sum  that  could  be  used 
The  Senator  traced  the  history  of  ali 
this  matter.  I  have  mentioned  the  trans- 
fer authority.  I  think,  frankly,  it  Is  noth- 
ing to  argue  over  a  great  deal.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  rollcall 
vote  or  anything  of  that  nature. 

If  the  Senator  feels  as  if  he  can  ac- 
cept it  for  $75  million  and  let  it  go  at  that 
figure,  we  will  put  something  in  our  re- 
port or  in  a  letter  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  particularly  Dr.  Foster,  that 
we  thmk  this  was  allowed  for  that  pui-- 
pose;  not  to  go  into  the  transfer  of  funds 
until  he  has  at  least  exhausted  this 
money.  If  they  are  going  to  use  a  lot  of 
transfer  money  first,  we  will  take  this  out 
altogether  next  year. 

I  respond  to  the  Senator  in  that  way 
If  he  would  be  willing  to  make  it  $75 
million,  I  think  we  could  accept  such  an 
amount. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  would  Uke 
to  substantiate  the  $75  million  figure  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  on  this 
basis.  Referring  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  I  might  sug- 
gest that  the  committee  was  told  that  of 
the  $50  million  it  had  expended  $47  002 
million,  which  left  $2,998  miUion 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  was  May  22  a 
month  and  a  half  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator  Is  correct  But 
at  the  same  time.  Dr.  Poster  indicated 
there  were  $25  mlUlon  in  programs  that 
were  then  pending;  that  Uiey  had  to  de- 
cide what  should  be  done,  but  they  only 
had  $2,998  million  and  felt  it  should  run 
until  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  that  if  he 
would  consider  $75  million.  I  think  we 
can  get  it  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
had  expended  almost  the  $50  mUIion  and 
had  $25  million-plus  of  programs  that 
were  in  existence  for  R.  &  D.  for  which 
funds  were  not  available. 

I  agree  with  most  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  said  with  respect  to 
the  transfer  of  funds,  but  I  would  sug- 
gest, as  one  who  is  economy  minded,  that 
for  me  to  suggest  raising  the  amount 
from  $50  million  to  $75  million  is  only  on 
the  basis  that  the  committee  itself  has 
already  deleted  from  the  budget  more 
than  $90C  million  of  research  and  devel- 
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opment  funds,  and  there  is  not  the  abil- 
ity to  transfer  back  and  forth.  Even  the 
ability  to  transfer  in  the  $150  million 
float  account  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
may  not  be  as  esisy  in  the  future  for  Mr. 
Sullivan  or  anyone  else  to  be  able  to  shift 
those  funds  one  way  or  the  other  as  he 
saw  fit. 

I  think  there  is  ample  authority.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  may  speak  for  a 
minute  longer,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  brought  up 
this  very  subject  with  Dr.  Foster  in  the 
testimony  and  asked  him  about  the  addi- 
tional $25  million  of  programs  waiting 
that  could  not  be  fimded.  She  asked 
whether  he  did  not  feel,  perhaps,  that  he 
should  raise  the  S50  million  figure.  So  I 
can  only  say  that  I  think  there  is  ample 
precedent  for  the  Senator  to  consider  an 
increase  from  $50  miUion  to  $75  million. 
I  hope  that  he  will  give  the  proposal 
serious  consideration. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his 
contribution.  He  is  also  persuasive.  I 
might  point  out  that  of  the  almost  $1  bil- 
lion reduction  in  research  and  develop- 
ment made  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  only  20  percent  of  the  $1  billion 
was  not  for  specific  items  deleted  by  the 
committee  itself.  But  I  certainly  think 
that  the  Senator  is  very  persuasive. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Ml-.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  wondering 
whether  there  should  be  an  increase  from 
$50  million  to  S75  million.  Was  that  the 
suggestion? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  When  the  situation, 
as  I  understand,  deals  primarily  with 
Vietnam  and  related  projects. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Last  year,  as  I  recall,  82 
percent  of  the  fimd  was  applied  to  Viet- 
nam and  related  items. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  one  of  the 
most  persuasive  aspects  of  the  Senator's 
excellent  speech  was  his  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  everything  we  are  told  is  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  being  deescalated. 
The  President  has  already  announced  his 
plan  to  withdraw  25,000  troops,  and  we 
accept  that.  Certainly  it  is  irreversible,  in 
the  view  of  most  of  us. 

As  the  Senator  said,  within  a  year  and 
a  half  to  3  years,  it  should  be  possible  to 
withdraw  very  largely  from  Vietnam — 
not  entirely  but  largely — imder  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  increase  in  the  contin- 
gency fund  for  Vietnam  for  certain 
things  in  Vietnam  does  not  seem  to  be 
logical.  What  is  the  answer? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  that  is  a  difficult 
question  in  light  of  the  President's  state- 
ments about  reduction  of  American  in- 
volvement, de-Americanization  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  and  bringing  home  our 
troops.  The  increase  in  the  Emergency 
Fund,  say  80  percent  of  it,  can  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  be  used  in  defense-re- 
lated research  and  development  for 
Southeast  Asia  which  by  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Sullivan  will  not  be  completed  for 
18  to  36  months. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  was  the  cost  of 
that  last  year  when  the  situation  was  far 
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more  complicated  than  every  indication 
is  it  will  be  this  year?  Last  year,  when  we 
had  550,000  American  troops  in  Vietnam, 
we  did  not  exhaust  the  fund  last  year; 
is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  correct.  I  think 
for  the  Record,  just  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely clear,  we  should  put  the  colloquy 
between  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith),  the  ranking  Republican  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  Dr.  Foster,  together  with  his 
response  to  her  when  she  questioned  him 
about  the  emergency  fund,  which  ap- 
pears on  page  1854  of  the  authorization 
for  military  procurement  research  and 
development  hearings  before  the  Aimed 
Services  Committee,  part  2  of  two  parts. 
We  should  include  this  colloquy  just  to 
comolete  the  record  in  this  matter. 

Ml-.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  should  like  to  make 
the  record  clear  that  this  research  con- 
tingency fund  is  not  just  for  Vietnam 
but  covers  all  research.  Maybe  it  was  80 
percent  that  was  spent  on  it  the  last 
time.  We  may  well  spend  another  80  per- 
cent of  it  for  research  and  development 
on  a  Middle  East  situation  the  next  time. 
We  cannot  tell  where  the  need  foi  these 
funds  will  arise.  We  cannot  equate  the 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  Vietnam  with 
our  need  for  this  research  contingency 
fund. 

With  all  respect  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  I  think  he  is  clouding  the 
record.  It  should  be  made  crystal  clear. 
Ml-.  TYDINGS.  I  think  it  is  clear.  In 
fiscal  1965.  88  percent  of  the  total  went 
to  Vietnam.  In  1969,  81.7  percent  went 
to  Vietnam.  I  might  say  that  if  we  were 
not  in  Vietnam  I  do  not  think  this  would 
even  be  an  issue  before  the  Senate  today, 
for  were  there  no  war,  I  think  it  would 
be  up  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  specify  what  research  and  develop- 
ment was  going  to  take  place.  Unantici- 
pated R.  &  D.  costs  would  not  constitute 
a  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Furthermore,  $40 
million  to  $45  miUion  has  been  for  Viet- 
nam. There  will  be  less  activity  for  Viet- 
nam now.  It  is  prudent,  wise,  econom- 
ical, and  logical  for  us  not  to  increase 
the  fund,  which  is  all  the  modest  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
would  do.  So  that  I  wonder,  would  not 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi accept  a  compromise  and  go  to  $75 
million  from  the  $50  million.  I  wonder 
about  the  wisdom  of  that  review  of  the 
whole  history  of  this,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
pectations about  Vietnam. 

Furthermore,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Mar>-land,  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  original  Defense  Department's 
request  was  for  only  $52  million?  That  is 
what  they  wanted. 

Ml-.  TYDINGS.  In  January  of  this 
year.  Secretary  of  Defense  Clifford  re- 
quested $50  million  in  the  original  budget. 
Two  months  later,  the  request  was  in- 
creased to  $100  million  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  not  one  single  request  of  need  by 
Southeast  Asia  forces  for  research  and 
development  was  denied? 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  fact  was  that  the  considerable  flexi- 
bility which  exists  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  made  it  possible  to  pro- 
vide for  every  research  development 
project  which  they  felt  was  of  high 
priority. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  event  that 
this  is  not  enough,  there  is  ample  flexi- 
bility, $7  billion  in  research  and  develop- 
ment, that  can  be  used  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  this  area 
if  he  wants  to;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  TIDINGS.  That  is  correct;  and 
there  is  an  additional  $150  million  in 
transfer  authority  to  transfer  funds  be- 
tween one  section  of  the  appropriation 
bill  and  another. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield  to  me 
briefly  again? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  given 
a  fine  list  of  figures  here  as  to  what  has 
happened;  but  so  far  as  the  budget  is 
concerned,  as  of  now,  we  do  not  know 
what  transfer  authority,  if  any,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  Congress 
are  going  to  put  in  the  appropriation  bill. 
A  transfer  has  to  be  authorized  in  the 
bill.  Then  it  is  passed  on  by  the  com- 
mittee. We  do  not  know  what  language 
they  will  have,  on  what  the  Congress  will 
approve  with  reference  to  reprograming. 
Certainly,  until  those  things  are  known, 
if  those  gates  should  be  closed  or  partly 
closed,  we  certainly  should  not  reduce 
the  emergency  fund  too  low. 

This  is  a  discretionary  matter  for  Dr. 
Foster  anyway,  and  for  Congress.  So  I 
had  understood  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  had  weighed  this  thing  con- 
siderably in  that  light. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  have.  H  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  offers  an  amendment 
to  my  amendment  which,  in  effect,  would 
reduce  the  recommendations  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  from  $100 
million  to  $75  million— my  proposal  re- 
duces it  to  $50  million— I  would  accept 
that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Would  that  be  agree- 
able generally  here  to  those  of  us  who 
have  worked  on  this  matter?  I  refer  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE)  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
•  Mr.  CooKEi  who  have  already  expressed 
themselves.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  expressed  himself  as  being  in  favor 
of  such  a  figure,  if  I  understood  him 
correctly. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  understand  it, 
this   bill   has   not  been   passed   by   the 
House? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Therefore  this  goes 
in  the  House  bill,  and  if  it  follows  past 
custom,  will  it  not,  the  House  will  make 
it  considerably  larger,  I  expect. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  No. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  No. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Last  year  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  struck  out 
the  emergency  fund  in  its  entirety.  The 
Senate  authorized  $121  millioai. 
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In  conference,  tKe  Senate  receded,  the 
House  secede4,  and  the  sum  of  |50  mll- 
Uon  was  arrWed  at.  But  the  House  had 
struck  It  out  :n  Its  entirety.  So  I  would 
hope  that  for  this  year  that  the  result 
would  be  that-l 

Mr.  STENNJS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  is  no  re^n  in  the  world  why  we 
should  not  be  i  able  to  setUe  this  matter 
to  and  the  Rn^l  amount  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  parties  concerned  in  the  bill 
arrived  at  in  the  conference 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  then,  that  my 
amendment  b^  modified  on  line  2  by 
striking  out  tl^e  figure  "50,000,000".  and 
thereof  the  figure  "$75,- 


inserting  in  11 
000,000.' 

The  PRES_ 
objection,  the 

Mr.   TYDIN 


|>ING  OFFICER.  Without 
nodification  is  made. 
^S.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESrplNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflBcient  second? 

Mr.  PULBRlGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
had  better  hava^a  quorum  call 

Mr.  STENNlt.  Mr,  President,  were  the 
yeas  and  nays  ordered? 
-   Mr.  JPULBRIGHT.  No.  There  was  not 
a  siifBcient  second. 

Mr.  TYDmaS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  ro 

The  assistanlt  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  McCLE^AN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  sd  ordered 
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Mr.  President,  one 
and   dangerous 
in  recent  years  is 
tendency  of  the  executive 
branches  of  the  Federal 
usurp    the   lawmaking 
Congress.  And  it  is  in 
lehts  that  this  tendency 
ev  ident. 
i  lagrant  example  of  this 
^ttempt  of  the  executive 
racial  quotas  on  Gov- 
by  executive  order. 
Civil  Rights  Act  of 
with  the  subject  of 
opportunity,     but 
industry,    especially 
field,    has    been 
a    far    more    exten- 
system  of  regula- 
under  the  color  of  Ex- 
on  Nondiscrimina- 
together  with  its  im- 
regulations,   and  re- 
lar  beyond  the  legisla- 
the  Congress  on  this 
;he  order  is  in  direct 
policy,  puipose,  and  in- 
the  1964  Civil  Rights 


purpiise  and  intent  of  that 

plscrimination  in  em- 

l^is  of  race,  color,  re- 

natlpnal  origin,  an  unlaw- 


ful employment  practice,  whether  en- 
gaged in  by  employers,  labor  organiza- 
tions, or  employment  agencies.  Congress 
made  it  equaUy  clear,  however,  that  merit 
and  capability,  as  determined  by  the 
employer,  should  continue  to  be  the  de- 
termining factors  in  respect  to  job  qual- 
ification and  employment. 

It  was  the  further  intent  of  Congress 
that  the  law  was  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  requiring  the  introduction  of  quotas 
or  other  representatives  or  preferential 
systems  into  the  employment  process 
Section  703(j)  of  title  vn,  expressly  dis- 
allowed the  granting  of  preferential 
treatment  to  any  individual  or  group  in 
order  to  correct  any  imbalance  that 
might  exist  with  respect  to  the  total 
number  or  percentage  of  persons  of  any 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origm,  employed  as  compared  with  the 
total  number  of  such  persons  in  any 
community.  State,  or  other  area,  or  in 
the  available  work  force  in  any  com- 
munity. State,  or  other  area. 

Nothing  in  title  VII  imposed — or  au- 
thorized  the   imposition    upon — private 
industry  of  any  duty  or  obligation  to  in- 
stitute or  finance  any  training,  appren- 
ticeship,    recruitment,     advertising,    or 
other  affirmative  programs  designed  to 
enhance  the  employment  opportunities 
or  job  qualifications  of  any  employee, 
applicant  for  emplojrment.  or  other  per- 
son. Nor  did  Congress  Intend  to  outlaw  or 
interfere   with    bona   fide    seniority   or 
merit  systems.  See  section  703(h).  And 
it  IS  highly  significant   that   Congress 
when  it  enacted  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act   of   1964.   entitled   "Nondis- 
crimination in  Federally  Assisted  Pro- 
grams," expressly  provided  that  it  shall 
not  "be  construed  to  authorize  action 
under  this  title  by  any  department  or 
agency  with  respect  to  any  employment 
practice  by  any  employer,  employment 
agency,    or   labor   organization,    except 
where  a  primary  objective  of  the  Federal 
financial   assistance  is  to  provide  em- 
ployment."— Section  604. 

Despite  this  express  declaration  of 
congressional  intent,  however,  preaward 
procedures,  including  elaborate  require- 
ments for  "affirmative  action"  programs 
designed  to  impose  quota  and  minority 
representation  systems,  have  been  in- 
corporated in  regulations  by  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Recently  the  Department  of  Labor 
Issued  an  order  known  as  the  Revised 
Philadelphia  Plan  for  Compliance  with 
Equal  Opportunity  Requirements  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11246.  regarding  Federal 
construction  contracts. 

This  plan  was  directed  to  all  Govern- 
ment agencies,  and  while  limited  initially 
to  the  Philadelphia  area,  it  was  to  be  ap- 
plied nationally  at  some  later  date  to 
be  determined  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  plan  purported  to  set  up  a  pro- 
gram of  equal  employment  opportunity 
for  Federal  contractors.  Pursuant  to  its 
terms  bidders  on  Federal  construction 
contracts  would  be  required  to  submit 
goals  of  manpower  utilization.  Racial 
employment  quotas  are  plainly  required 
by  the  language  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  many 
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complaints  about  the  obligations  Imposed 
upon  Government  contractors  by  Execu- 
tive Order  11246  and  the  requirements 
imposed  thereimder  by  the  Office  of  Con- 
tract Compliance  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  various  other  executive  de- 
partments of  our  Government.  Those 
complain.ts  stem  from  the  wide  variance 
and  apparent  conflict  between  the  policy 
and  burdens  imposed  by  this  Executive 
order  and  the  congressional  policy  and 
intent  as  manifested  in  titles  VI  and  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Because  the  obvious  conflicts  between 
those  two  programs  give  rise  to  serious 
questions  of  statutory  and  constitutional 
law.  I  wrote  to  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  on  May  19.  1969 
requesting  his  opinion  regarding  the  va- 
lidity of  Executive  Order  11246  and  the 
regulations,   rules,  procedures,   and  re- 
quirements issued  pursuant  thereto  and 
being  applied  by  the  Office  of  Contract 
Compliance  and  other  Federal  agencies 
in  the  awarding  of  Federal  and  Federal- 
aid  contracts.  On  August  5,  I  received  a 
reply  from  the  Comptroller  General  with 
which  he  enclosed  a  copy  of  his  deci- 
sion—B-16306— addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  relative  to  the  revised  Phil- 
adelphia plan. 

The    Comptroller    General's    decision 
confirms  my  concern  in  this  matter  The 
so-called  PhUadelphia  plan  violates  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  it  cannot  be 
supported  on  the  tenuous  grounds  of  any 
implied,  inherent,  or  derivative  authority 
And  it  most  assuredly  cannot  be  main- 
tained simply  because  some  Federal  social 
innovator  desires  it  to  be  so.  The  Comp- 
troller's analysis  of  the  Philadelphia  plan, 
and  its  requirements,  clearly  shows  its 
conflict  with  and  contravention  of  titles 
VI  and  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
Mr.  President,  this  is  the  second  time 
that  the  Federal  bureaucracy  has  tried  to 
initiate  a  "Philadelphia  plan,"  to  impose 
racial  quota  systems  on  Government  con- 
tractors. The  Federal  procurement  pro- 
cedures are  complex  and  costly  enough 
without   adding   this  complicating   and 
harassing  burden.  The  Congress  has  act- 
ed in  this  area;  its  action  is  clear,  and  it 
is  high  time  that  the  executive  branch 
takes  heed  of  the  laws  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  a  well-established  principle  of  con- 
stitutional law  that  the  President's  power 
to  issue  an  Executive  order  must  stem 
either  from  an  act  of  Congress  or  from 
the  Constitution  itself —Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  et  al.  v.  Sawyer  343 
U.S.  579,  585. 

It  is  an  equally  well-established  prin- 
ciple of  constitutional  law  that  although 
the  President's  general  direction  power 
is  constitutional  in  its  source,  it  is  by  no 
means  absolute.  On  the  contrary,  its  exer- 
cise is  subject  to  important  limitations. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  well-settled 
rule  that  an  Executive  order  or  any  other 
Executive    action,    whether    by    formal 
order  or  by  regulation,  cannot  contravene 
an  act  of  Congress  which  is  constitu- 
tional. Thus,  when  an  Executive  order 
collides  with  a  statute  enacted  pursuant 
to  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
Congress,  the  statute  will  prevail — Ken- 
dall V.  U.S.,  12  Peters  524.  Neither  the 
President  nor  a  department  head  at  the 
President's  direction  or  with  his  approval, 
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has  authority  to  act  at  variance  with 
valid  statutory  provisions — United  States 
V.  Symonds,  120  U.S.  46. 

As  Justice  Frankfurter  said  in  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  case, 
"Where  Congress  has  acted  the  President 
is  bound  by  the  enactment."  And  as  Jus- 
tice Holmes  declared  in  Myers  v.  United 
States.  272  U.S.  52,  177— 

The  duty  of  the  President  to  see  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed  Is  a  duty  that 
does  not  go  beyond  the  laws  or  require  him 
to  do  more  than  Congrees  sees  fit  to  leave 
within  his  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  Executive  Order  11246, 
together,  with  my  letter  to  the  Comp- 
troller General,  dated  May  19.  1969,  and 
his  reply  together  with  his  decision  rela- 
tive to  the  Philadelphia  plan,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  following  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  this  connection 
it  is  pertinent  to  quote  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Comptroller's  decision: 

Whether  the  provisions  of  the  Plan  requir- 
ing a  bidder  to  commit  himself  to  hire — or 
make  every  good  faith  effort  to  hire — at  least 
the  minimum  number  of  minority  group 
employees  specified  In  the  ranges  established 
for  the  designated  trades  Is  In  fact,  a 
"quota"  system  (and  therefore  admittedly 
contrary  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act)  or  Is  a 
"goal"  system.  Is  In  our  view  largely  a  matter 
of  semantics,  and  tends  to  divert  attention 
from  the  end  result  of  the  Plan — that  con- 
tractors commit  themselves  to  making  race 
or  national  origin  a  factor  for  consideration 
in  obtaining  their  employees. 

We  view  the  Imposition  of  such  a  require- 
ment on  employers  engaged  In  Federal  or 
federally  assisted  construction  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  Intent  as  well  as  the  letter 
of  the  above  provisions  of  the  act  which 
make  it  an  unlawfxil  employment  practice  to 
use  race  or  national  origin  as  a  basis  for 
employment.  Further,  we  believe  that  re- 
quiring an  employer  to  abandon  his  cus- 
tomary practice  of  hiring  through  local  un- 
ion because  of  a  racial  or  national  origin 
Imbalance  In  the  local  unions  and,  under 
the  threat  of  sanctions,  to  make  "every  good 
faith  effort"  tr>  employ  the  number  of  mi- 
nority group  tradesmen  specified  In  his  bid 
from  sources  outside  the  union  if  the  work- 
ers referred  by  the  union  do  not  include  a 
sufficient  number  of  minority  group  person- 
nel, are  in  conflict  with  section  703 (J)  of  the 
act. 

And  finally: 

We  recognize  that  both  your  Department 
(Labor)  and  the  Department  of  Justice  have 
found  the  Plan  to  be  legal  and  we  have  given 
most  serious  consideration  to  their  positions. 
However,  until  the  authority  for  any  agency 
to  impose  or  require  conditions  in  invitations 
for  bids  on  Federal  or  federally  assisted  con- 
struction which  obligate  bidders,  contrac- 
tors, or  subcontractors,  to  consider  the  race 
or  national  origin  of  their  employees  or  pro- 
spective employees  for  such  construction,  is 
clearly  and  firmly  established  by  the  weight 
of  Judicial  precedent,  or  by  additional  sta- 
tutes, we  must  conclude  that  conditions  of 
the  type  proposed  by  the  revised  Philadelphia 
Plan  are  in  conflict  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  and  we  will  necessarily  have  to 
so  construe  and  apply  the  act  In  passing 
upon  the  legaUty  of  matters  involving  ex- 
penditxu-ee  of  appropriated  funds  for  Federal 
or  federally  assisted  construction  projects. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  not  quarreling  with 
the  objective  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  all  persons  based  on  merit 
and  capability  to  do  the  work,  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  dis- 
crimination, where  it  exists,  can  be 
remedied  by  imposing  solutions  which 
are  inherently  and  equally  discrimina- 
tory. The  quota  and  other  requirements 
imposed  by  the  Philadelphia  revised  plan 
seek  to  remove  inequities  of  one  kind  by 
imposing  others  in  their  stead,  a  situa- 
tion underscored  in  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  the  Comptroller's  decision: 

The  recital  in  section  6b.2  of  the  order 
(and  in  the  prescribed  form  of  notice  to  be 
included  In  the  invitation)  that  the  contrac- 
tor's commitment  "Is  not  Intended  and  shall 
not  be  used  to  discriminate  against  any  qual- 
ified applicant  or  employee"  is  In  our  opinion 
the  statement  of  a  practical  Impossibility. 
If,  for  example,  a  contractor  requires  20 
plumbers  and  Is  committed  to  a  goal  of  em- 
ployment of  at  least  five  from  minority 
groups,  every  nonmlnorlty  applicant  for  em- 
ployment In  excess  of  15  would,  solely  by 
reason  of  his  race  or  national  origin,  be 
prejudiced  In  his  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment, because  the  contractor  Is  committed 
to  make  every  effort  to  employ  five  appli- 
cants from  minority  groups. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  the  Labor 
Department,  and  all  other  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  will  take  due 
notice  and  appropriate  action  as  a  result 
of  the  Comptroller  General's  opinion  of 
August  5.  1969,  and  begin  implementing 
the  laws  as  enacted  and  not  as  some  in- 
dividuals or  officials  may  desire. 

Exhibit  1 
ExECtmvE  Order  11246 — Equal  Emplotment 

OPPORTtTNITY 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested 
In  me  as  President  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  it  Is  ordered  as  follows : 


PART    I NONDISCRIMINATION    IN 

GOVERNMENT    EMPLOTMENT 

SECTION  101.  It  is  the  poUcy  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  provide  equal 
opportunity  in  Federal  employment  for  all 
qusUlfied  |>ersons,  to  prohibit  discrimination 
in  employment  because  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin,  and  to  promote  the  lull 
realization  of  equal  employment  opportunity 
through  a  positive,  continuing  program  in 
each  executive  department  and  agency.  The 
policy  of  equal  opportunity  applies  to  every 
aspect  of  Federal  employment  policy  and 
practice. 

Sec.  102.  The  head  of  each  executive  de- 
partment and  agency  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a  positive  program  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  for  all  civilian  em- 
ployees and  applicants  for  employment  with- 
in his  Jurisdiction  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  set  forth  in  Section  101. 

Sec.  103.  The  ClvU  Service  Commission 
shall  supervise  and  provide  leadership  and 
guidance  in  the  conduct  of  equal  employ- 
ment opporttinity  programs  for  the  civilian 
employees  of  and  applications  for  employ- 
ment vrtthln  the  executive  departments  and 
agencies  and  shall  review  agency  program 
accomplishments  periodlcaUy.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  achievement  of  a  model  pro- 
gram for  equal  employment  in  the  Federal 
service,  the  Commission  may  consult  from 
time  to  time  vrtth  such  indlvlduaU,  groups, 
or  organizations  as  may  be  of  assistance  in 
Improving  the  Federal  program  and  realizing 
the  objectives  of  this  Part. 


Sec.  104.  The  Civil  Service  Conunlsslon 
shall  provide  for  the  prompt,  fair,  and  im- 
partial consideration  of  all  complalnte  of 
dUcrlmlnatlon  in  Federal  employment  on 
the  basis  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin.  Procedures  for  the  consideration  of 
complaints  shall  Include  at  least  one  im- 
partial review  within  the  executive  depart- 
ment or  agency  and  shall  provide  for  appeal 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Sec.  105.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  Issue  such  regulations,  orders,  and  in- 
structions as  It  deems  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  Its  responsibilities  under 
this  Part,  and  the  head  of  each  executive 
department  and  agency  shall  comply  with 
the  regulations,  orders,  and  Instructions  is- 
sued by  the  Commission  under  this  Part. 

PART   n NONDISCRIMINATION    IN    EMPLOTMENT 

BT    GOVERNMENT    CONTRACTORS    AND    SUBCON- 
TRACTORS 

Svbpa^  A— Duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  Parts  II 
and  m  of  this  Order  and  shall  adopt  such 
rules  and  regulations  and  Issue  such  orders 
as  he  deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
achieve  the  purposes  thereof. 

Subpart  B — Contractors'  Agreements 
Sec  202  Except  in  contracts  exempted  In 
accordance  with  Section  204  of  this  Order,  all 
Government  contracting  agencies  shall  in- 
clude in  every  Government  conuact  here- 
after entered  Into  the  followliig  provisions: 

"During  the  performance  of  this  contract, 
^he  contractor  agrees  as  follows : 

"(1)  The  contractor  will  not  discriminate 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  The  contractor  will  take  affirm- 
ative action  to  ensure  that  applicants  are 
employed,  and  that  employees  are  treated 
during  employment,  without  regard  to  their 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin.  Such 
action  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to 
the  following:  Employment,  upgrading,  de- 
motion, or  transfer;  recruitment  or  recruit- 
ment advertising;  layoff  or  termination:  rates 
of  pay  or  other  forms  of  compensation;  and 
selection  for  training,  Including  apprentice- 
ship. The  contractor  agrees  to  poet  In  con- 
spicuous places,  available  to  employees  and 
applicants  for  employment,  notices  to  be 
provided  by  the  contracting  officer  setting 
forth  the  provisions  of  this  nondiscrimina- 
tion clause. 

"(2)  The  contractor  will,  in  all  solicita- 
tions or  advertisements  for  employees  placed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  contractor,  state  that 
all  qualified  applicants  will  receive  con- 
sideration for  employment  without  regard 
to  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

"(3)  The  contractor  will  send  to  each 
labor  union  or  representative  of  workers  with 
which  he  has  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment or  other  contract  or  understanding, 
a  notice  to  be  provided  by  the  agency  con- 
tracting officer,  advising  the  labor  union  or 
workers'  representative  of  the  contractor's 
commitments  under  Section  202  of  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11246  of  September  24.  1965. 
and  shall  post  copies  of  the  notice  In  con- 
spicuous places  available  to  employees  and 
applicants  for  employment. 

'■(41  The  contractor  will  comply  with  all 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  No.  11246  of 
Sept.  24.  1965.  and  of  the  rules,  regulations. 
and  relevant  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
••(5)  The  contractor  will  furnish  all  in- 
formation and  reports  required  by  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11246  of  September  24.  1965, 
and  by  the  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  pursuant  thereto, 
and  will  permit  access  to  his  books,  records, 
and  accounts  by  the  contracting  agency  and 
the  Secrel^ary  of  Labor  for  purposes  of  in- 
vestigation to  ascertain  compliance  with  such 
rules,  regulations,  and  orders. 
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"(8)  In  the  event  of  the  contractor's  non- 
compliance with  the  nondlscrlinlnatlon 
clauses  of  this  Contract  or  with  any  of  such 
rules,  regulatloiis,  or  orders,  this  contract 
may  be  canceuid,  terminated  or  suspended 
In  whole  or  In  part  and  the  contractor  may 
be  declared  Inelfelble  for  further  Government 
contracts  In  accordance  with  proceduree 
authorized  In  ^ecutlve  Order  No.  1124«  of 
Sep.  24.  1965,  aid  such  other  sanctions  may 
be  imposed  and  remedies  Involved  as  pro- 
vided In  Executive  Order  No.  11246  of  Sep- 
tember 24.  1963.  or  by  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  as  other- 
wise provided  bj  law. 

"(7)   The  contractor  will  Include  the  pro- 
visions  of   Paragraph    (1)    through    (7)    in 
every  subcontract  or  purchase  order  unless 
exempted  by  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  of 
the  Secretary  ol  Labor  issued  pursuant  to 
SecUon  204  of  ^ecutlve  Order  No.  11246  of 
Sept.  24,  1966.  ajo  that  such  provisions  will 
be    binding    up«n    each    subcontractor    or 
vendor.  The  conqractor  will  take  such  action 
with  respect  to  apy  subcontract  or  purchase 
order  as  the  conjtractlng  agency  may  direct 
as  a  means  of  enforcing  such  provisions  in- 
cluding sanction^  for  noncompliance:   Pro- 
vided, however,  that  In  the  event  the  con- 
tractor becomes  lavolved  in.  or  la  threatened 
with.    llOgatlon    with    a    subcontractor    or 
vendoi*  as  a  resul  t  of  such  direction  by  the 
c^ntratflfag  agency,  the  contractor  may  re- 
quest the  United  States  to  enter  into  such 
llUgatlon   to   protect   the   interests   of   the 
United  States." 

Sbc.  203.  (a)  Each  contractor  having  a 
contract  containing  the  provisions  prescribed 
in  Section  202  *aU  file,  and  shall  cause 
each  of  his  suhfcontractors  ^J  file.  Com- 
pliance Reports  vijith  the  contracting  agency 
or  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  mny  be  directed 
Compliance  Reports  shall  be  filed  within  such 
times  and  shaU  contain  such  information  as 
to  the  practicee,  fiollcies,  programs,  and  em- 
ployment poUcleq,  programs,  and  employ- 
ment statistics  ol  the  contractor  and  each 
subcontractor,  ani  shall  be  in  such  form,  as 
the  Secretary  of  Libor  may  prescribe 

(b)  Bidders  or  jprospectlve  contractors  or 
subcontractors  mby  be  required  to  state 
whether  they  havt  participated  in  any  nre- 
yi'^"^^^°*'"^*  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Order,  or  any^  preceding  similar  Execu- 
tlve  order,  and  in  that  event  to  submit,  on 
behalf  of  themselves  and  their  proposed  sub- 
contractors. Compliance  Reports  prior  to  or 
o^  Tc^^^^"^  f  ^^^'^  ^''^  -  -«°"-»on' 

.r^LT^"'"''''"  T*  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor has  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment or  other  contract  or  ^  under- 
standing with  a  ifbor  union  or  an  agency 
referring  workers  It  providing  or  supfrvis- 
ing  apprenticeshli  or  training  for  such 
3h  w  '^*  C?'^Pi»°«  Report  Shall  include 
such  information  a^  to  such  labor  union's  or 

Xn?  ^  P''t^"««  ¥***  P°""«  affecting  com- 
pUance  as  the  Secf  tary  of  Labor  may  pre- 

fnfo™.r''"f"^'  P"  *°  ^^^  extent  such 
ll^n  nr  °?  K^  ""T'^  ^^^  exclusive  poss^- 
son  of  a  labor  uilon  or  an  agency  refer- 

"^rlT^^"'  °'  ^T'^^K  °^  supervlsmg  ap- 
prenticeship or  training  and  such  labor  un- 
ion or  agency  shali  refuse  to  furnish  infor- 
mation to  the  contrkctor,  the  contractor  ^^i 
so  certify  to  the  c<ttracting  agen^  m  ^ 
Of  its  Compliance  Report  andX^lU^f^ 

iMorUS  ^^  7  "^^"^  ^  ^^'^  «-S 
tarV^'of^^b^rr;hct«--  -  -f.^cr. 
prospective  contractor  or  subcontractor  shall 
^^^^-  ^P^°f^  compliance  Report  a 
ized  Officer  or  agen^  on  behalf  of  any  labor 

Zvid.n^  ^^  '^'''^^  referring  workers  or 
providing  or  supervifling  apprenticeship  or 
other  training,  wiifc  which  the  bidder  or 
prospective  contractbr  deals,  with  supporting 


information,  to  the  effect  that  the  signer's 
practices  and  policies  do  not  discriminate 
on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  creed  or  na- 
tional origin,  and  that  the  signer  either  will 
affirmatively  cooperate  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  policy  and  provisions  of  this 
Order  or  that  it  consents  and  agrees  that 
recruitment,  employment,  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  under  the  pro- 
posed contract  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  the  Order.  In 
the  event  that  the  unipn,  or  the  agency  shall 
refuse  to  execute  such  a  sutement.  the  C<Mn- 
pllance  Report  shall  so  certify  and  set  forth 
what  eBortB  have  been  made  to  secure  such 
a  statement  and  such  additional  factual 
material  as  the  contracting  agency  or  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  may  require. 

Sec.    204.  The    Secretary    of    Labor    may. 
when  he  deems  that  special  circumstances  in 
the   national    interest  so  require,   exempt  a 
contracting  agency  from  the  requirement  of 
including  any  or  all  of  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 202  of  this  Order  in  any  specific  con- 
tract,  subcontract,   or  purchase   order.   The 
Secretary  of  Labor  may,  by  rule  or  regula- 
tion, also  exempt  certain  classes  of  contracts, 
subcontracts,  or  purchase  orders  (1)   when- 
ever work  is   to  be  or  has  been  performed 
outside  the  United  States  and  no  recnUtment 
Of  workers  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  U  involved;  (2)  for  standard  commer- 
cial supplies  or  raw  materials;   (3)  involving 
less    than   specified   amounts   of   money   or 
specified  numbers  of  workers;  or  (4)   to  the 
extent  that  they  involve  subcontracts  below 
a  specified  tier.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
also  provide,  by  rule,  regulation,  c»  order,  for 
the  exemption  of  facilities  of  a  contractor 
TRlated  to  the  performance  of  the  contract: 
Provided,  That  such  an  exemption  wiu  not 
interfere  with  or  impede  the  effectuation  of 
the   purposes  of  this  Order:    And  provided 
further.  That  In  the  absence  of  such  an  ex- 
emption all  facilities  shall  be  covered  by  the 
provisions  of  this  Order. 

Subpart  C— Powers  and  duties  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  contracting  agencies 
Sec.  205.  Each  contracting  agency  shall  be 
primarily  responsible  for  obtaining  compli- 
ance with  the  rulee,  regulations,  and  orders 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  respect  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  such  agency  or  its  con- 
tractors. All  contracting  agencies  shall  com- 
ply with  the  rules  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  discharging  their  primary  responsibility 
for  securing  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  contracts  and  otherwise  with  the  terms 
of  this  Order  and  of  the  rules,  regulations 
and  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Order.   They  are  directed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
to  furnish  the  Secretary  of  Labor  such  in- 
formation and  assistance  as  he  may  require 
in  the  performance  of  his  functions  under 
this  Order.  They  are  further  directed  to  ap- 
point  or  designate,  from  among  the  agency's 
personnel,  compliance  officers.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  such  officers  to  seek  compliance  with 
the  objectives  of  this  Order  by  conference, 
conciliation,  mediation,  or  persuasion. 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
investigate  the  employment  practices  of  any 
Government  contractor  or  subcontractor  or 
initiate  such  investigation  by  the  appropriate 
contracting  agency,  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  contractual  provisions  specified  in 
Section  202  of  this  Order  have  been  violated. 
Such  Investigation  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  investigating 
agency  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
any  action  taken  or  recommended. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  labor  may  receive  and 
InvesUgate  or  cause  to  be  investigated  com- 
plaints by  employees  or  prospective  em- 
ployees of  a  Government  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor which  allege  discrimination  con- 
trary to  the  contractual  provisions  specified 
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in  Section  202  of  this  Order.  If  thU  investi- 
gation U  conducted  for  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  by  a  contracting  agency,  that  agency 
shall  report  to  the  Secretary  what  action  has 
been  taken  or  is  recommended  with  regard  to 
such  complaints. 

SBC.  207.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  use 
his  best  efforts,  directly  and  through  con- 
tracting agencies,  other  Interested  Federal 
State,  and  local  agencies,  contractors,  and  all 
other  available  instrumentalities  to  cause  any 
labor  union  engaged  in  work  under  Govern- 
ment contracts  or  any  agency  referring  work- 
ers or  providing  or  supervising  apprentice- 
ship or  training  for  or  in  the  course  of  such 
work  to  cooperate  in  the  implementation  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Order.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall,  in  appropriate  cases,  notify 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, the  Department  of  Justice,  or  other 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  whenever  it  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  practices  of  any 
such  labor  organization  or  agency  violate 
Title  VI  or  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  or  other  provision  of  Federal  law 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  any 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  designated  by 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  of  the  Secretary 
may  hold  such  hearings,  public  or  private' 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  advisable  for 
compliance,  enforcement,  or  educational  pur- 
poses. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  hold,  or 
cause  to  be  held,  hearings  in  accordance  with 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  Section  prior  to  im- 
posing, ordering,  or  recommending  the  im- 
position of  penalties  and  sanctions  under 
this  Order.  No  order  for  department  of  any 
contractor  from  further  Government  con- 
tracts under  Section  209(a)  (6)  shall  be  made 
without  affording  the  contractor  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing. 


Subpart  D — Sanctions  and  penalties 
Sec.  209.  (a)  In  accordance  with  such  rules 
regulations,   or  orders   as   the   Secretary   of 
Labor  may  issue  or  adopt,  the  Secretary  or 
the  appropriate  contracting  agency  may: 

(1)  Publish,  or  cause  to  be  published,  the 
names  of  contractors  or  unions  which  it  has 
concluded  have  complied  or  have  failed  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Order  or 
of  the  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

(2)  Recommend  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice that,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  substan- 
tial or  material  violation  or  the  threat  of  sub- 
stantial or  material  violation  of  the  contrac- 
tual provisions  set  forth  in  Section  202  of  this 
Order,  appropriate  proceedings  be  brought  to 
enforce  those  provisions,  including  the  en- 
joining, within  the  limitations  of  applicable 
law,  or  organizations,  individuals,  or  groups 
who  prevent  directly  or  indirectly,  or  seek 
to  prevent  directly  or  indirectly,  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Order. 

(3)  Recommend  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  that  appropriate  proceedings  be 
instituted  under  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Acts  of  1964. 

(4)  Recommend  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice that  criminal  proceedings  be  brought  for 
the  furnishing  of  false  information  to  any 
contracting  agency  or  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  as  the  case  may  be. 

(5)  Cancel,  terminate,  suspend,  or  cause 
to  be  cancelled,  terminated,  or  suspended, 
any  contract,  or  any  portion  or  portions 
thereof,  for  failure  of  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor to  comply  with  the  nondiscrimina- 
tion provisions  of  the  contract.  Contracts 
may  be  cancelled,  terminated,  or  suspended 
absolutely  or  conUnuance  of  contrtwjts  may 
be  conditioned  upon  a  program  for  future 
compliance  approved  by  the  contracting 
agency. 

(6)  Provide  that  any  contracting  agency 
shall  refrain  from  entering  into  further  con- 
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tracts,  or  extensions  or  other  modifications 
of  existing  contracts,  with  any  noncomplying 
contractor,  until  such  contractor  has  satis- 
fied the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  such  con- 
tractor has  established  and  will  carry  out 
personnel  and  employment  policies  in  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  Order. 

(b)  Under  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  each  con- 
tracting agency  shall  make  reasonable  ef- 
forts within  a  reasonable  time  limitation  to 
secure  compliance  with  the  contract  provi- 
sions of  this  Order  by  methods  of  conference, 
conciliation,  mediation,  and  persuasion  be- 
fore proceedings  shall  be  instituted  under 
Subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  Section,  or  before 
a  contract  shall  be  cancelled  or  terminated 
in  whole  or  in  part  under  Subsection  (a)  (5) 
of  this  Section  for  failure  of  a  contractor  or 
subcontractor  to  comply  with  the  contract 
provisions  of  this  Order. 

Sec.  210.  Any  contracting  agency  taking 
any  action  authorized  by  this  Subpart, 
whether  on  its  own  motion,  or  as  directed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  under  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of  such  action. 
Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  makes  a  de- 
termination under  this  Section,  he  shall 
promptly  notify  the  appropriate  contracting 
agency  of  the  action  recommended.  The 
agency  shall  take  such  action  and  shall  re- 
port the  results  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  within  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
shall  specify. 

Sec.  211.  If  the  Secretary  shall  so  direct, 
contracting  agencies  shall  not  enter  into 
contracts  with  any  bidder  or  prospective 
contractor  unless  the  bidder  or  prospective 
contractor  has  satisfactorily  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Order  or  submits  a  pro- 
gram for  compliance  acceptable  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  or,  if  the  Secretary  so  au- 
thorizes, to  the  contracting  agency. 

Sec.  212  Whenever  a  contracting  agency 
cancels  or  terminates  a  contract,  or  when- 
ever a  contractor  has  been  debarred  from 
further  Government  contracts,  under  Sec- 
tion 209(a)  (6)  because  of  noncompliance 
with  the  contract  provisions  with  regard  to 
nondiscrimination,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
or  the  contracting  agency  Involved,  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  Any  such  debarment  may 
be  rescinded  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  by 
the  contracting  agency  which  imposed  the 
sanction. 

Subpart  E — Certificates  of  merit 
Sec.  213.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  pro- 
vide for  Issuance  of  a  United  States  Govern- 
ment Certificate  of  Merit  to  employers  of  la- 
bor unions,  or  other  agencies  which  are  or 
may  hereafter  be  engaged  in  work  under  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  if  the  Secretary  is  satisfied 
that  the  personnel  and  employment  practices 
of  the  employer,  or  that  the  personnel,  train- 
ing, apprenticeship,  membership,  grievance 
and  representation,  upgrading,  and  other 
practices  and  policies  of  the  labor  union  or 
other  agency  conform  to  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  this  Order. 

Sec  214.  Any  Certificate  of  Merit  may  at 
any  time  be  suspended  or  revoked  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  If  the  holder  thereof,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  has  failed  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Order. 

Sec.  215.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  pro- 
vide for  the  exemption  of  any  employer,  labor 
union,  or  other  agency  from  any  reporting 
requirements  Imposed  under  or  pursuant  to 
this  Order  if  such  employer,  labor  union,  or 
other  agency  has  been  awarded  a  Certificate 
of  Merit  which  has  not  been  suspended  or 
revoked. 

PART    UI NONDISCRIMINATION      PROVISIONS    IN 

FEDERALLY       ASSISTED       CONSTRUCTION       CON- 
TRACTS 

Sec  301.  Each  executive  department  and 
agency  which  administers  a  program  Involv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance  shall  require 
as  a  condition  for  the  approval  of  any  grant. 


contract,  loan,  insurance,  or  guarantee  there- 
under,   which   may   Involve   a   construction 
contract,  that  the  applicant  for  Federal  as- 
sistance undertake  and  agree  to  incorporate, 
or  cause  to  be  incorporated,  into  all   con- 
struction contracts  paid  for  in  whole  or  in 
part  with  funds  obtained  from  the  Federal 
Government   or   borrowed   on   the   credit   of 
the  Federal   Government  pursuant  to  such 
grant,  contract,  loan,  insurance,  or  guaran- 
tee, or  undertaken  pursuant  to  any  Federal 
program  involving  such  grant,  contract,  loan, 
insurance,  or  guarantee,  the  provisions  pre- 
scribed for  Government  contracts  by  Section 
203    of    this    Order    or    such     modification 
thereof,    preserving   in   substance    the   con- 
tractor's obligations  thereunder,   as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  together 
with  such  additional  provisions  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate  to  establish  and  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  the  United  States  In  the 
enforcement  of  those  obligations.  Each  such 
applicant  shall  also  tindertake  and  agree  ( 1 ) 
to  assist  and  cooperate  actively  with  the  ad- 
ministering department  or  agency  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  obtaining  the  compli- 
ance of  contractors  and  subcontractors  with 
those  contract  provisions  and  with  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  relevant  orders  of  the  Secre- 
tary.   (2)    to   obtain   and   to  furnish   to   the 
administering  department  or  agency  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  such  information  as 
they  may  require  for  the  supervision  of  such 
compliance.  (3)   to  carry  out  sanctions  and 
penalties  for   violation   of  such   obligations 
imposed   upon   contractors   and   subcontrac- 
tors by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  admin- 
istering department  or  agency  pursuant  to 
Part  II,  Subpart  D,  of  this  Order,  and   (4) 
to  refrain  from  entering  into  any  contract 
subject  to  this  Order,  or  extension  or  other 
modification  of  such  a  contract  with  a  con- 
tractor debarred  from  Government  contracts 
under  Part  II,  Subpart  D,  of  this  Order. 

Sec  302.  (a)  "Construction  contract"  as 
used  in  this  Order  means  any  contract  for 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  alteration, 
conversion,  extension,  or  repair  of  buildings, 
highways,  or  other  improvements  to  real 
property. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  Part  II  of  this  Order 
shall  apply  to  such  construction  contracts, 
and  for  purposes  of  such  application  the  ad- 
ministering department  or  agency  shall  be 
considered  the  contracting  agency  referred 
to  therein. 

(c)  The  term  "applicant"  as  used  in  this 
Order  means  an  applicant  for  Federal  assist- 
ance or,  as  determined  by  agency  regulation, 
other  program  participant,  with  respect  to 
whom  an  application  for  any  grant,  contract, 
loan,  Insurance,  or  guarantee  is  not  finally 
acted  upon  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Part,  and  it  Includes  such  an  applicant  after 
he  becomes  a  recipient  of  such  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

Sec  303,  (a)  Each  administering  depart- 
ment and  agency  shall  be  responsible  for 
obtaining  the  compliance  of  such  applicants 
with  their  undertakings  under  this  Order. 
Each  administering  department  and  agency 
is  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  to  funish  the  Secretary  such 
information  and  assistance  as  he  may  re- 
quire in  the  performance  of  his  functions 
under  this  Order. 

(b)  In  the  event  an  applicant  falls  and 
refuses  to  comply  with  his  undertakings, 
the  administering  department  or  agency 
may  take  any  or  all  of  the  following  actions: 
(1)  cancel,  terminate,  or  suspend  in  whole 
or  in  part  the  agreement,  contract,  or  other 
arrangement  with  such  applicant  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  failure  and  refusal  oc- 
curred; (2)  refrain  from  extending  any  fur- 
ther assistance  to  the  applicant  under  the 
program  with  respect  to  which  the  failure  or 
refusal  occurred  until  satisfactory  assurance 
of  future  compliance  has  been  received  from 
such  applicant;  and  (3)  refer  the  case  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  appropriate  legal 
proceedings. 


(C)  Any  action  with  respect  to  an  appli- 
cant pursuant  to  Subsection  (b)  shall  be 
taken  in  conformity  with  Section  602  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  ( and  the  regulations 
of  the  administering  department  or  agency 
issued  thereunder),  to  the  extent  applicable. 
In  no  case  shall  action  be  taken  with  re- 
spect to  an  applicant  pursuant  to  Clause 
(1)  or  (2)  of  Subsection  (b)  without  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  before  the  ad- 
ministering department  or  agency. 

Sec  304.  Any  executive  department  or 
agency  which  imposes  by  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  requirements  of  nondiscrimination  In 
employment,  other  than  requirements  im- 
posed pursuant  to  tliis  Order,  may  delegate 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  agreement  such 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  compliance 
standards,  reports,  and  procedures  as  would 
tend  to  bring  the  administration  of  such 
requirements  Into  conformity  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  requirements  imposed  under 
this  Order:  Provided,  That  actions  to  effect 
compliance  by  recipients  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  with  requirements  Imposed  pur- 
suant to  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  shall  be  taken  in  conformity  with  the 
procedures  and  limitations  prescribed  in  Sec- 
tion 602  thereof  and  the  regulations  of  the 
administering  department  or  agency  issued 
thereunder. 

PART   IV — MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  dele- 
gate to  any  officer,  agency,  or  employee  in 
the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
any  function  or  duty  of  the  Secretary  under 
Parts  II  and  III  of  this  Order,  except  au- 
thority to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
of  a  general  nature. 

Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pro- 
vide administrative  support  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  program  known  as  the  "Plans  for 
Progress." 

Sec  403.  (a)  Executive  Orders  Nos.  10590 
(January  19,  1955).  10722  (August  5.  1957), 
10925  (March  6,  1961),  11114  (June  22,  1963), 
and  11162  (July  28.  1964).  are  hereby  super- 
seded and  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opi>ortunity  established 
by  Executive  Order  No.  10925  is  hereby  abol- 
ished. All  records  and  property  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Committee  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Civil  Serrtce  Commission  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  as  appropriate. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Order  shall  be  deemed 
to  relieve  any  person  of  any  obligation  as- 
sumed or  imposed  under  or  pursuant  to  any 
Executive  Order  superseded  by  this  Order. 
All  rules,  regulations,  orders,  instructions, 
designations,  and  other  directives  issued  by 
the  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  and  those  issued  by  the 
heads  of  various  departments  or  agencies 
under  or  pursuant  to  any  of  the  Executive 
orders  superseded  by  this  Order,  shall,  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  not  inconsistent 
with  this  Order,  remain  in  full  force  and 
effect  unless  and  until  revoked  or  superseded 
by  appropriate  authority.  References  in  such 
directives  to  provisions  of  the  superseded 
orders  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to 
the  comparable  provisions  of  this  Order. 

Sec  404.  The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion shall  take  appropriate  action  to  revise 
the  standard  Government  contract  forms  to 
accord  with  the  provisions  of  this  Order  and 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

Sec  405.  This  Order  shall  become  effective 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  this  Order 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  September  24.  1965. 

U.S.  Senate. 
commtttee  on 
Government  Operations. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  19,  1969. 
Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller   General   of   the   United   States, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Staats:    Complaints  have  been 
received  by  this  office  concerning  the  obliga- 
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The   aforesaid 
disparity  and  app 
policy,     provlslor 
forth  In  ExecuUvi 


Act  of  1964,  PL. 
also  voiced  their 
parent  failure  of 
tract  Compliance 
ment  agencies  to 


tlooa  Imposed  u^on  government  oontractow 
by  KxecutlTs  OMer  llMfl  and  ths  rs^la- 
tlons.  rules,  and  requirements  Issued  pursu- 
ant thereto  and  In  Implementation  thereof 
by  the  Office  of  Aderal  Contract  CompIlanc« 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
and  various  government  agencies  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense.   Transporlktlon.    Health,    Education, 
and  Welfare.  Hotislng  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  Oenerkl  Services  Administration. 
Enclosed   herewith   are  copies   of  Executive 
Order  11246.  Offlos  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance Regulatlaaa,  Federal  Register  Vol  33 
No.    104— May  28,    1968,  Department  of  De- 
fense Regulation!   Circular  67.  Issued  Janu- 
ary 1.  1969,  Incorforatlng  OFCC  Regulations, 
and  Department  |of  Transportation  Regula- 
tions which  also  |lncorporate  OFCC  Regula- 
tions,  notwlthstalidlng  the  fact  that  Con- 
jeclflc    equal    employment 
opportunity  provfclons  In  the  Highway  Act 
of  1968.  I  do  noq  have  copies  of  the  regu- 
iier  Federal  agfenctes  that 
award  contracts  oi  provide  grants-in-aid,  but 
I  assume  they  ar^  readily  available  to  you. 
omplalnts  stem  from  the 
rent  conflict  between  the 
and    requirements    set 
Order  1124«  and  In  the 
regulations    promulgated    pursuant    thereto 
and  thd  policy  and  requirements  enunciated 
by^Con^feB  in  tittle  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
"'     »8-352.  Complainants  have 
concern  regarding  the  ap- 
he  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
ad  various  other  govem- 
^onform  their  regulations, 
rules,  and  procedures  to  the  directives  con- 
tained  m   the  oplJDlons  which  have  issued 
from  your  office  Regarding  the  proper  and 
lawful  manner  of  iwardlng  public  contracts. 
Information  whifch  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion indicates  thai  the  regulations  and  re- 
quirements   relating    to    affirmative    action 
programs  and   pre.  award   examinations  still 
In  effect  pursuant  to  ExecuUve  Order  11246. 
have    added    extra    costs    and    have    caused 
lengthy   delays   In    the   award   of   contracts 
involving   various   Federal   and   Federal-aid 
construction  proje<ts.  particularly  in  the  St. 
Louis,  San  Francisco.  Cleveland  and  Phila- 
delphia areas.  Among  specific  examples  are 
those  which  involved  the  Guepel  Construc- 
tion Company  and   the  Peter  Kiewet  Com- 
pany and  with  whl<  h  I  believe  you  are  famil- 
iar.    I     also     und«rstand     that     pre-award 
examinations   were   continued    by   HEW   on 
construction    projeits    In    the    Philadelphia 
area   after   your   oHce   had   questioned   the 
legality  of  the  procedure  and  that  the  mat- 
ter is  now  pendini    in  your  office.  And  re- 
cenUy.  as  you  knov  ,  hearings  by  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Comnlttee  were  precipitated 
by    complaints    regarding    pre-qualiflcatlon 
requirements  and  o  ;her  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures being  appllfd  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  bidders  on  lederal-aid  highway  con- 
tracts by  the  Depar  ment  of  Transportation. 
The  aforemention  ;d  complaints  concerning 
Executive  Order  11 :  146  and  the  government 
contracting  program  promulgated  pursuant 
thereto,    give   rise    ;o   serious   questions    of 
statutory  and  consUutional  law.  Accordingly 
I   would   appreciate  receiving   your  opinion 
at  the  earliest  poss.ble  date,  regarding  the 
validity  of  Executiiie  Order  11246.  and  the 
regulations,  rules,   procedures   and  require- 
ments  issued   pursiant   thereto   and    being 
applied   by   the   Office  of  Federal   Contract 
Compliance  and  other  Federal   agencies  in 
the    awarding    or    Federal    and    Federal-aid 
contracts. 

It  U  my  own  view  that  Congress  in  its 
enactment  of  title  lai  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  made  iear  its  intent  that  the 
law  was  not  to  be  nterpreted  as  requiring 
the  Introduction  of  quotas  or  other  repre- 
sentative or  preferential  systems  into  the 
employment  process,  Section  703(J)   of  tlUe 
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vn,  expr«Ml7  disallowed  the  granUng  of 
preferential  treatment  to  any  Individual  or 
group  la  order  to  correet  any  imbalance  that 
might  exist  with  respect  to  the  total  num- 
ber or  percentage  of  persons  of  any  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  em- 
ployed as  compared  with  the  total  number 
of  such  persons  in  any  community.  State, 
or  other  area,  or  In  the  available  work  force 
In  any  community.  State  or  other  area. 

Nothing  m  title  VII  imposed  or  authorized 
the  Imposition  upon  private  Industry  of  any 
duty  or  obligation  to  institute  or  finance  any 
training,  apprenticeship,  recruitment,  adver- 
tising, or  other  affirmative  programs  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  employment  oppor- 
tunities or  Job  qualifications  of  any  em- 
ployee, applicant  for  employment,  or  other 
person.  Furthermore,  Congress  made  it  clear 
m  Section  703(h)  that  it  was  not  Its  intent 
to  outlaw  or  Interfere  with  bona  fide  se- 
niority or  merit  systems.  It  is  also  important 
to  note  that  when  it  enacted  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  entitled  "Nondls- 
crlminartion  in  Federally  Assisted  Programs", 
Congress  expressly  provided  that  'Nothing 
contained  in  this  title  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  action  under  this  title  by  any  de- 
partment or  agency  with  resjwct  to  any  em- 
ployment practice  by  any  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  or  labor  organlzaUon,  except 
where  a  primary  objective  of  the  Federal 
financial  assistance  Is  to  provide  employ- 
ment." (Sec.  804). 

Despite  the  Congressional  intent  so  clearly 
expressed  in  the  legislation  cited  above,  pre- 
award  procedures,  including  elaborate  re- 
quirements for  "affirmative  action"  programs 
and  what  appear  to  be  quota  and  minority 
representation  systems,  all  of  which  are 
clearly  inconsistent  with  and  would  appear 
to  contravene  such  Congressional  Intent, 
have  been  Incorporated  In  the  regulations 
Issued  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11246. 
See  Circular  67  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  example. 

I  participated  In  the  Senate  debate  on  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  I  am  quite  fa- 
miliar with  the  fact  that  the  Senate  aban- 
doned much  of  the  House  bill  when  It  adopt- 
ed   the    Dlrksen-Mansfleld    substitute    with 
twelve  amendments  which  ultimately  became 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  One  wiU  note  on 
page  13836  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
June  18,  1964,  that  the  changes  effected  in 
the  House   bill   are   clearly  indicative  of   a 
Congressional  intent  to  rule  out  quotas,  re- 
verse discrimination,  and  similar  procedures. 
Furthermore,  the  fact  that  a  provision  con- 
tained  in   the   House   Committee   bill   HJl. 
7152,  which  "directed  the  President  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  prevent 
the  committing  or  continuing  of  unlawful 
employment  practices  by  persons  in  connec- 
tion with  the  performance  of  contracts  with 
Federal  agencies",  was  dropped  when  the  bill 
finally  emerged  from  the  House  on  February 
10.    1964,   clearly  indicated   a  Congressional 
intent  to  withhold  such  authority  from  the 
President  and  the  Executive  Departments,  as 
that  which  has  been  and  Is  still  being  exer- 
cised pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11246. 

The  wide  variance  between  the  policy  and 
program  effected  by  and  pursuant  to  Execu- 
tive Order  11246  and  Congressional  intent  as 
manifested  in  title  VU  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  is  pointed  up  in  a  recent  report 
entitled  "Jobs  and  Civil  Rights"  (Publica- 
tion No.  16,  April,  1969),  prepared  by  Brook- 
ings Institution  for  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights.  And  it  is  that  vari- 
ance and  apparent  conflict  which  immedi- 
ately gives  rise  to  the  fundamental  consti- 
tutional question  of  whether  Executive  Or- 
der 1 1246  constitutes  proper  implementation 
Of  title  VU  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
or  is,  instead,  a  legislative  enactment  by  the 
President  in  excess  of  his  authority  under 
the  Constitution. 
It  Is  a  well-established  principle  of  con- 


stitutional law  that  the  President's  power  to 
Issue  an  executive  order  must  stem  either 
from  an  act  ot  Congress  or  from  the  Consti- 
tution Itself.  (Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube 
Co..  et  al.  V.  Sawyer,  343  U.S.  679,  686). 

It  is  an  equally  well-established  principle 
of  constitutional  law  that  although  the 
Presidents  general  direction  power  is  con- 
stitutional In  Its  source,  it  Is  by  no  means 
absolute.  On  the  contrary.  Its  exercise  Is  sub- 
ject to  important  limitations.  Foremost 
among  these  is  the  well-settled  rule  that  an 
Executive  order  or  any  other  Executive  ac- 
tion, whether  by  formal  order  or  by  regula- 
tion, cannot  contravene  an  act  of  Congress 
which  is  constitutional.  Thus  when  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  collides  with  a  statute  enacted 
pursuant  to  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  Congress,  the  statute  will  prevail.  Ken- 
dall V.  U.S..  12  Peters  524.  Neither  the  Presi- 
dent nor  a  department  head  at  the  Presi- 
dent's direction  or  with  his  approval,  has 
authority  to  act  at  variance  with  valid  statu- 
tory provisions.  U.S.  v.  Symonds,  120  U.S. 
46;  Little  v.  Barreme,  et  al.,  2  Cranch  170; 
Panama  Refining  Co.  v.  Ryan,  293  U.S.  388; 
Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube,  supra. 

As  Justice  Frankfurter  said  in  the  Youngs- 
t43wn  Sheet  and  Tube  case,  supra,  "Where 
Congress  has  acted  the  President  is  bound  by 
the  enactment."  And  as  Justice  Holmes  de- 
clared In  Afyers  v.  United  States,  272  U.S.  52. 
177,  "The  duty  of  the  President  to  see  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed  Is  a  duty  that 
does  not  go  beyond  the  laws  or  require  him 
to  do  more  than  Congress  sees  flt  to  leave 
within  his  fxjwer." 

In  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  case, 
supra.  President  Trimian's  Executive  Order 
providing  for  seizure  of  this  ooxmtry's  prin- 
cipal steel  mills,  was  challenged  on  the 
ground  that  the  Executive  Order  amoimted 
to  law  making  by  the  President.  What  Justice 
Black,  speaking  for  the  Supreme  Court,  said 
in  that  case  is.  I  believe,  equally  applicable 
to  Executive  Order  11246.  Justice  Black  said: 
"The  I»re6ident's  order  does  not  direct  that 
a  congressional  policy  be  executed  in  a  man- 
ner prescribed  by  Congress — It  directs  that  a 
presidential  policy  be  executed  in  a  manner 
prescribed  by  the  President.  The  preamble  of 
the  order  itseU.  like  that  of  many  statutes, 
sets  out  reasons  why  the  President  beUeves 
certain  poUdes  should  be  adt^ted,  proclaims 
these  policies  as  rules  of  conduct  to  be  fol- 
lowed, and  again,  like  a  statute,  authartzes  a 
a  government  official  to  promulgate  addi- 
tional rules  and  regulations  consistent  with 
the  policy  proclaimed  and  needed  to  carry 
that  policy  into  execution." 

Justice  Black  then  went  on  to  declare  on 
behalf  of  the  Court  that — 

"The  power  of  Congress  to  adopt  such  pub- 
lic policies  as  those  proclaimed  by  the  order 
is  beyond  question.  It  can  authorize  taking 
private  property  for  public  use.  It  can  make 
laws  regulating  the  relationships  between 
employers  and  employees,  prescribing  rules 
designed  to  settle  labor  disputes  and  fixing 
wages  and  working  conditions  in  certain 
fields  of  our  economy.  The  Constitution  does 
not  subject  this  lawmaking  power  of  Con- 
gress to  Presidential  or  military  supervision 
or  control." 

The  Courts  have  repeatedly  held  that  in 
the  framework  of  our  Constitution  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faith- 
fully executed  refutes  the  idea  that  he  Is  to 
be  a  lawmaker.  The  Constitution  limits  his 
functions  In  the  lawmaking  process  to  the 
recommending  of  laws  he  thinks  wise  and  the 
vetoing  of  laws  he  thinks  bad.  Youngstown 
Sheet  and  Tube,  supra,  page  587.  Congress 
alone  Is  invested  by  our  Constitution  with 
the  power  to  legislate  and  Congress  cannot 
delegate  that  power  to  the  President.  Panama 
Refining  Company,  supra;  A.L.A.  Schecter 
Poultry  Corp,  et  al  v.  United  States,  296  U.S. 
U.S.  495. 
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Your  cooperation  in  providing  me  with 
your  opinion  In  this  matter  will  be  greatly 
appreciated 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely 

John  L.  McClellak. 

Chairman. 

COMPTROLI-ER    GENERAL 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  DC.  August  5,  1969. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman,  Government  Operations  Commit-^ 
tee,  U.S.  Senate.  "*■ 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  With  reference  to 
your  letter  of  May  19,  1969,  concerning  com- 
plaints received  by  your  committee  as  to  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  firms  contracting 
with  the  Government  by  Executive  Order 
11246  and  the  regulations,  rules  and  require- 
ments issued  pursuant  thereto  by  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, there  is  enclosed  a  copy  of  our  decision 
of  today,  B-163026,  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
regarding  an  order  of  that  department  on  a 
Revised  Philadephla  Plan. 

In   the   event    the   attached    letter  is   not 
considered  dispositive  of  your  Interest  in  the 
matter,  we  will  be  pleased  to  prepare  a  de- 
tailed response  to  your  letter  at  a  later  date. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats. 


Comptroller  General 

OP  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  DC,  August  5.  1969. 
The  Honorable  the  Secretary  op  Labor. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  refer  to  an  order 
issued  June  27.  1969,  to  the  heads  of  all 
agencies  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Wage 
and  Labor  Standards,  Department  of  Labor. 
The  order  announced  a  revised  Philadelphia 
Plan  (effective  July  18.  1969)  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  11246  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  issued  pursuant 
thereto  which  require  a  program  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  by  contractors  and 
subcontractors  on  both  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  construction  projects. 

Questions  have  been  submitted  to  our 
Office  by  members  of  Congress,  both  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  revised  Philadelphia  Plan 
and  the  legal  validity  of  Executive  Order 
11246  and  of  various  implementing  regula- 
tions issued  thereunder  both  by  your  De- 
partment and  by  other  agencies.  In  view  of 
possible  conflicts  between  the  requirements 
of  the  Plan  and  the  provisions  of  Titles  VI 
and  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Pub. 
L.  88-352,  discussions  have  been  held  between 
representatives  of  our  Office,  your  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
your  Solicitor  has  furnished  to  us  a  legal 
memorandum  in  suppwrt  of  the  authority  for 
issuance  of  the  Executive  Order  as  well  as 
the  revised  Philadelphia  Plan  promulgated 
thereunder. 

The  memorandum  presents  the  following 
points  in  support  of  the  legal  propriety  of 
the  Plan : 

I.  The  Executive  has  the  authority  and  the 
duty  to  require  employers  who  do  business 
with  the  Government  to  provide  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity. 

II.  The  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  did  not  deprive  the  President  of  the 
authority  to  regulate,  pursuant  to  Executive 
Orders,  the  employment  practices  of  Govern- 
ment contractors. 

III.  The  revised  Philadelphia  Plan  is  law- 
ful under  the  Federal  Government's  procure- 
ment policies,  is  authorized  under  Executive 
Order  11246  and  the  implementing  regula- 
tions, and  is  lawful  under  Title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of   1964. 

Without  conceding  the  validity  of  all  of 
the  arguments  advanced  under  points  I  and 
II,  we  accept  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  Issue  Executive  Order  11246,  and  the  con- 


tention that  the  Congress  In  enacting  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  did  not  Intend  to  deprive  the 
President  of  all  authority  to  regulate  employ- 
ment practices  of  Government  contractors. 

The  essential  questions  presented  to  this 
Office  by  the  revised  Philadelphia  Plan,  how- 
ever, are  ( 1 )  whether  the  Plan  is  compatible 
wltli  fundamentals  of  the  competitive  bid- 
ding process  as  it  applies  to  the  awarding  of 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  construction 
contracts,  and  (2)  whether  imposition  of  the 
specific  requirements  set  out  therein  can  be 
regarded  as  a  legally  proper  implementation 
of  the  public  policy  to  prevent  discrimination 
in  employment,  which  is  declared  in  the  CivU 
Rights  Act  and  is  inherent  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  whether  those  requirements  so  far 
transcend  the  policy  of  nondiscrimination,  by 
making  race  or  national  origin  a  determina- 
tive factor  in  employment,  as  to  conflict  with 
the  limitations  expressly  imposed  by  the  act 
or  with  the  basic  constitutional  concept  of 
equality. 

Our  interest  and  authority  in  the  matter 
exists  by  virtue  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  our 
Office  by  the  Congress  to  audit  al!  expendi- 
tures of  appropriated  funds,  which  neces- 
sarily involves  the  determination  of  the  legal- 
ity of  such  expendlttires.  including  the 
legality  of  contracts  obligating  the  Govern- 
ment to  payment  of  such  funds.  Authority 
has  been  specifically  conferred  on  this  Office 
to  render  decisions  to  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government,  prior 
to  the  incurring  of  any  obligations,  with  re- 
spect to  the  legality  of  any  action  contem- 
plated by  them  Involving  expenditures  of  ap- 
propriated funds,  and  this  authority  has  been 
exercised  continuously  by  our  Office  since  its 
creation  whenever  any  question  as  to  the 
legality  of  a  proposed  action  has  been  raised, 
whether  by  submission  by  an  agency  head, 
or  by  complaint  of  an  Interested  party,  or  by 
information  coming  to  our  attention  in  the 
course  of  our  other  operations. 

The  incorporation  into  the  terms  of  solici- 
tations for  Government  contracts  of  condi- 
tions or  requirements  concerning  wages  and 
other  employment  conditions  or  practices  has 
been  a  frequent  subject  of  decisions  by  this 
Office,  many  of  which  will  be  found  enu- 
merated m  our  decision  at  42  Comp.  Gen.  1. 
The  rule  invariably  applied  in  such  cases  has 
been  that  any  contract  conditions  or  stipula- 
tions which  tend  to  restrict  the  full  and  free 
competition  required  by  the  procurement 
laws  and  regulations  are  unauthorized,  un- 
less they  are  reasonably  requisite  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  legislative  purposes  of 
the  appropriation  involved  or  other  law.  Fur- 
thermore, where  the  Congress  in  enacting  a 
statute  covering  the  subject  matter  of  such 
conditions  has  specifically  prohibited  certain 
actions,  no  administrative  authority  can 
lawfully  impose  any  requirements  the  effect 
of  which  would  be  to  contravene  such  pro- 
hibitions. It  is  within  the  framework  of  these 
principles  that  we  consider  the  order  promul- 
gating the  revised  Philadelphia  Plan. 

The  Assistant  Secretary's  order  states  the 
policy  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance (OFCC)  that  no  contracts  or  sub- 
contracts shall  be  awarded  for  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  construction  in  the  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania,  area  (Including  the 
counties  of  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Philadelphia)  on  projects  whose 
cost  exceeds  $500,000  unless  the  bidder  sub- 
mits an  acceptable  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram which  shall  include  specific  goals  of  mi- 
nority manpower  utilization,  meeting  the 
standards  Included  In  the  invitation  or  other 
solicitations  for  bids,  in  trades  utilizing  the 
seven  classifications  of  employees  specified 
therein. 

The  order  further  relates  that  enforcement 
of  the  nondiscrimination  and  affirmative  ac- 
tion requirements  of  Executive  Order  11246 
has  posed  special  problems  in  the  construc- 
tion trades;  that  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors must  hire  a  new  employee  complement 


for  each  construction  Job  and  out  of  necessity 
or  convenience  they  rely  on  the  construction 
craft  unions  as  their  prime  or  sole  source 
of  their  labor;  that  collective  bargaining 
agreements  and  or  established  custom  be- 
tween construction  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors and  unions  IrequenUy  provide  for. 
or  result  in.  execluslve  hiring  halls;  that  even 
where  the  collective  bargaining  agreement 
contains  no  such  hiring  hall  provisions  or  the 
custom  is  not  rigid,  as  a  practical  matter, 
most  people  working  the  specified  classifica- 
tions are  referred  to  the  jobs  by  the  unions; 
and  that  because  of  these  hiring  arrange- 
ments, referral  by  a  union  is  a  virtual  neces- 
sity for  obtaining  employment  in  union  con- 
struction projects,  which  constitute  the  bulk 
of  commercial  construction. 

It  Is  also  stated  that  because  of  the  exclu- 
bionary  practices  of  labor  organizations,  there 
traditionally  have  been  only  a  small  number 
of  Negroes  employed  in  the  seven  trades, 
and  that  unions  in  these  trades  In  the  Phil- 
adelphia area  still  have  only  about  1.6  per- 
cent minority  group  membership  and  they 
continue  to  engage  in  practices,  including  the 
granting  of  referral  priorities  to  union  mem- 
bers and  to  persons  who  have  work  experi- 
ence under  union  contracts,  which  result 
in  few  Negroes  being  referred  lor  employ- 
ment. "Hie  OFCC  found,  therefore,  that  spe- 
cial measures  requiring  bidders  to  commit 
themselves  to  specific  goals  of  minority  man- 
power utilization  were  needed  to  provide 
equal  employment  opportunity  In  the  seven 
t>r&d6S 

Section  7  of  the  Assistant  Secretary's  order 
of  June  27  indicates  that  the  revised  Plan 
is  to  be  implemented  by  including  in  the 
solicitation  for  bids  a  notice  substantially 
simUar  to  one  labeled  "Appendix"  which  is 
attached  to  the  order.  Such  notice  would 
state  the  ranges  of  minority  manpower  util- 
ization (as  determined  by  the  OFCC  Area 
Coordinator  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
contracting  or  administering  agencies  in  the 
Philadelphia  area)  which  would  constitute 
an  acceptable  affirmative  action  program,  and 
would  require  the  bidder  to  submit  his  spe- 
cific goals  m  the  following  form. 


Est  Total  Employment  Number  ol 

Identification  lor  the  Trade  on       Minority  Group 

ol  Trade  the  Contract  employees 


Participation  in  a  multi-employer  program 
approved  by  OFCC  would  be  acceptable  in 
lieu  of  a  goal  for  the  trade  involved  In  such 
program. 

The   notice   also   provides   that   the   con- 
tractor  wUl   obtain   similar   goals   from   his 
subcontractors   who   will    perform    work   in 
the  involved  trades,  and  that  "Pallure  of  the 
subcontractor   to    achieve   hU   goal   will   be 
treated  In  the  same  manner  as  such  failure 
by  the  prime  contractor  prescribed  in  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Order   •    •    •"  Since  Section 
6  of  the  order  contains  nothing  relative  to 
"failure."  we  assume  the  intended  reference 
is  to  Section  8.  which  reads  as  follows: 
•'Post-Award  Compliance 
"a    Each  agency  shall   review  contractors' 
and    subcontractors'    employment    practices 
during  the  nerformance  of  the  contract.  If 
the  goals  set  forth  in  the  affirmative  action 
program     are     being    met.     the     contractor 
or  subcontractor  will  be  presumed  to  be  in 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  Execu- 
tive Order  11246.  as  amended,  unless  it  comes 
to  the  agency's  attention  that  svich  contrac- 
tor or  subcontractor  is  not  providing  equal 
employment   opportunity.    In    the   event   of 
failure  to  meet  the  goals,  the  contractor  shall 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that 
he  made  every  good  faith  effort  to  meet  his 
commitment.   In   any   proceeding   in   which 
such    good    faith    performance    is    in    issue, 
the   contractor's   entire  compliance   posture 
shall    be    reviewed    and    evaluated    in    the 
process    of    considering    the    imposition    of 
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sanctloiu.  Whefe  the  agency  finds  that  the 
contractor  or  nobcontractor  haa  failed  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  Executive 
Order  11246,  tie  Implementing  regnlatlona 
and  Its  obllgatlDna  under  Ita  affirmative  ac- 
tion program,  the  agency  shall  talce  such 
action  and  Unptse  such  sanctions  as  may  be 
appr<^rlat«  under  the  Executive  Order  and 
the  regulations.!  Such  noncompliance  by  the 
contractor  or  slibcontractor  shall  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  Federal  agencies 
In  determining  jwhether  such  contractor  or 
subcontractor  cfn  comply  with  the  reqxilre- 
ments  of  Executive  Order  11246  and  is  there- 
fore a  'responsible  prospective  contractor* 
within  the  mea^ng  of  the  Federal  procure- 
ment regulation*. 

"b.  It  Is  no  ♦xcuse  that  the  union  with 
whlcii  tb«  contractor  has  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreemsnt  faUed  to  refer  minority 
employees.  Discrimination  in  referral  for  an- 
ployment,  even  Uf  pursuant  to  provisions  of  a 
oollecUve  bargaining  agreement,  is  prohib- 
ited by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and 
Tltie  VH  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  It 
is  the  longstanding  uniform  policy  of  OPCC 
that  contractors)  and  subcontractors  have  a 
responslbiUty  toj  provide  equal  employment 
opportunity  if  ifcey  want  to  participate  in 
Pederally-lnvolvid  contracts.  To  the  extent 
they  have  delegated  the  responaibllity  for 
some  bf  their  employment  practices  to  some 
Other  oTganlzatlflin  or  agency  which  prevents 
them  from  meeting  their  obUgatlons  pur- 
suant to  Executlte  Order  11246,  as  amended, 
such  contractors  cannot  be  considered  to  be 
in  compliance  wl;h  Executive  Order  11246,  as 
amended,  or  the  Implementing  rules,  regula- 
tions and  orders.* 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  submission  of 
goals  by  the  suofcessful  bidder  would  oper- 
ate to  make  the  Requirement  for  ''every  good 
faith  effort"  to  attain  such  goals  a  part  of  his 
contractual  obIig»,Uan  upon  award  of  a  con- 
tract. The  provi^ona  of  Section  8  of  the 
order  would  therefore  become  a  part  of  the 
contract  speclflcftlona  against  which  the 
contractor's  perft>rmance  would  be  judged 
in  the  event  he  I  falls  to  attain  his  stated 
goals.  Just  as  much  as  his  stated  goals  become 
a  part  of  the  contract  specifications  against 
which  his  perfoniance  will  be  Judged  In  the 
event  he  does  attain  his  stated  goals. 

As  indicated  at  page  4  of  the  order,  the 
original  Philadelphia  Plan  was  suspended 
because  it  contravened  the  principles  of 
competitive  bidding.  Such  contravention  re- 
sulted from  the  itaposltlon  of  requirements 
on  bidders,  after  bid  opening,  which  were 
not  specifically  sdt  out  in  the  solicitation 
The  present  statement  of  a  specific  numwlcal 
range  into  which  a  bidder's  affirmative  ac- 
tion goals  must  (*ali  is  apparently  designed 
to  meet,  and  reasonably  satisfies,  the  re- 
quirement for  spedflclty. 

However,  we  tuive  serious  doubts  cover- 
ing the  main  obje:tive  of  the  Plan,  which  Is 
to  require  bidders  to  cc«nmlt  themselves  to 
make  every  good  fulth  effort  to  employ  speci- 
fied numbers  of  minority  group  tradesmen 
In  the  performancs  of  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  contracts  and  subcontracts. 

The  pertinent  public  poUcy  with  respect 
to  employment  dracUces  of  an  employer 
which  may  be  regirded  as  ccaistltuting  un- 
lawful dlscrlmlnat  on  Is  set  out  In  Titles  VI 
and  VII  of  the  CvU  Rights  Act,  TlUe  VI 
concerning  federal  y  assisted  programs  pro-' 
vides  in  section  6M  (42  U.S.C.  2000d)'  that 
no  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race  color,  or  national  origin 
be  excluded  from  j  articlpatlon  m,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  dlscrlml- 
nation  under,  any  program  or  activity  re- 
ceiving Federal  finmclal  aaelstance. 

Section  703(a)  (43  U.S.C.  20O0e-2(a))  of 
Title  VII  states  thit  public  poUcy  concern- 
ing employer  wnploynaent  practices  by  de- 
claring it  to  be   4a  unlawful  employment 
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practice  for  an  employer  (1)  to  fall  or  refuse 
to  hire  or  to  discharge  any  Individual,  or 
otherwise   to   dlscrlmlnats   against   any   In- 
dividual with  respect  to  his  compensation, 
terms,   conditions,   or  privileges  of  employ- 
ment,   because    of    such    individual's    race, 
color,    religion,   sex,    or   national   origin;    or 
(2)    to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  his  em- 
ployees in  any  way  which  would  deprive  or 
tend   to  deprive  any  Individual  of  employ- 
ment   opportunities   or  otherwise   adversely 
affect  his  status  as  an  employee,  because  of 
such  Individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or 
national   origin.    Section   705(a)     (42   U.S.C. 
2000e-4(a)  )    creates  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  and  section  713(a) , 
Rules  and   Regulations    (42  U.S.C.   2000e-12 
(a)),    provides   that   the   Commission   shall 
have  authority  from  time  to  time  to  issue, 
amend,  or  rescind  suitable  procedural  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that 
title. 

The  public  policy  regarding  labor  organi- 
zation practices  Is  delineated  in  section 
703(c>  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-2(c))  wherein  it  Is 
stated  that  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  for  a  labor  organization  (i) 
to  exclude  or  to  expel  from  Its  membership, 
or  otherwise  to  discriminate  against,  any 
individual  because  of  his  race,  color,  religion, 
sex.  or  national  origin;  (2)  to  limit,  segre- 
gate, or  classify  Its  membership,  or  to  classify 
or  fail  or  refuse  to  refer  for  employment  any 
Individual,  In  any  way  which  would  deprive 
or  tend  to  deprive  any  Individual  of  employ- 
ment opportunities,  or  would  limit  such 
employment  opportunities  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely affect  his  status  as  an  employee  or  as 
an  applicant  for  employment,  because  of  such 
individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
Uonal  origin;  or  (3)  to  cause  or  attempt  to 
cause  an  employer  to  discriminate  against  an 
Individual  In  violation  of  that  section. 

Whether  the  provisions  of  the  Plan  requir- 
ing a  bidder  to  commit  himself  to  hire — or 
make  every  good  faith  effort  to  hire — at  least 
the  minimiun  number  of  minority  group 
employees  specified  In  the  ranges  established 
for  the  designated  trades  Is  In  fact,  a  "quota" 
system  ( and  therefore  admittedly  contrary  to 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act)  or  U  a  "goal"  system, 
is  In  our  view  largely  a  matter  of  semantics, 
and  tends  to  divert  attention  from  the  end 
result  of  the  Plan — that  contractors  commit 
themselves  to  making  race  or  national  origin 
a  factor  for  consideration  in  obtaining  their 
employees. 

We  view  the  imposition  of  such  a  require- 
ment on  employers  engaged  in  Federal  or 
federally  assisted  construction  to  be  In  con- 
flict with  the  Intent  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
the  above  provisions  of  the  act  which  make  It 
an  unlawful  employment  practice  to  use  race 
or  national  origin  as  a  basis  for  employment. 
Further,  we  believe  that  requiring  an  em- 
ployer to  abandon  his  customary  practice  of 
hiring  through  a  local  union  because  of  a 
racial  or  national  origin  imbalance  in  the 
local  unions  and,  under  the  threat  of  sanc- 
tions, to  make  "every  good  faith  effort"  to 
employ  the  number  of  minority  group  trades- 
men specified  in  his  bid  from  sources  outside 
the  union  If  the  workers  referred  by  the 
union  do  not  Include  a  sufficient  number  of 
minority  group  personnel,  are  in  conflict  with 
section  703 (J)  of  the  act  (42  U.S.C.  2000e- 
2(j) )  which  provides  as  follows: 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  subchapter 
shall  be  Interpreted  to  require  any  employer, 
employment  agency,  labor  organization,  or 
Joint  labor-management  committee  subject 
to  this  subchapter  to  grant  preferential  treat- 
ment to  any  Individual  or  to  any  group  be- 
cause of  the  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin  of  such  individual  or  group  on 
account  a/  an  imbalance  which  may  exist 
with  respect  to  the  total  number  o/  percent- 
age of  persoTu  of  any  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin  employed  by  any  em- 
ployer, referred  or  classified  for  employment 


by  any  employment  agency  or  labor  organiza- 
Hon,  admitted  to  membership  or  classified  by 
any  labor  organization,  or  admitted  to,  or 
employed  in,  any  apprenticeship  or  other 
training  program,  in  comparison  with  the 
total  number  of  percentage  of  persons  of 
such  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin  in  any  community.  State,  section,  or 
other  area,  or  in  the  available  work  force  in 
any  community.  State,  section,  or  other 
area  "  (Italic  added.) 

While  the  legislative  history  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  Is  replete  with  statements  by 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  that  title  VII  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  race  or  national  origin  as 
a  basis  for  hiring,  we  believe  a  reference  to 
a  few  of  such  clarifying  explanations  will 
suffice  to  further  show  the  specific  Intent  of 
Congress  In  such  respect  when  enacting  that 
title.  At  page  6549,  Volume  110,  Part  5,  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  the  following  ex- 
planation by  Senator  Hvunphrey  Is  set  out 

"As  a  longstanding  friend  of  the  American 
worker,  I  would  not  support  this  fair  and 
reasonable  equal  employment  opportunity 
provision  if  it  would  have  any  harmful  ef- 
fect on  unions.  The  truth  Is  that  this  title 
forbids  discriminating  against  anyone  on  ac- 
count of  race.  This  Is  the  simple  and  com- 
plete truth  about  title  VII. 

"The  able  Senators  In  charge  of  title  VII 
(Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Case)  will  comment  at 
greater  length  on  this  matter. 

"Contrary  to  the  allegations  of  some  op- 
ponents of  this  title,  there  Is  nothing  in  it 
that  will  give  any  power  to  the  Commission 
or  to  any  court  to  require  hiring,  firing,  or 
promotion  of  employees  in  order  to  meet  a 
racial  quota'  or  fo  achieve  a  certain  racial 
balance. 

"That  bugaboo  has  been  brought  up  a 
dozen  times;  but  it  Is  nonexistent.  In  fact, 
the  very  opposite  U  true.  Title  VII  prohibits 
discrimination.  In  effect.  It  says  that  race, 
religion,  and  national  orgln  are  not  to  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  hiring  and  firing.  Title 
VII  Is  designed  to  encourage  hiring  on  the 
basis  of  ability  and  qualifications,  not  race 
or  religion."  (Italic  added.) 

In  an  Interpratlve  memorandum  of  Title 
VII  submitted  Jointly  by  Senator  Clark  and 
Senator  Case,  floor  managers  of  that  legis- 
lation in  the  Senate,  it  is  stated  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  110,  part  6,  Daee 
7213: 

"With  the  exception  noted  above,  there- 
fore, section  704  prohibits  discrimination  in 
employment  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  concept  of  discrimination  is  vague. 
In  f£ict  it  is  clear  and  simple  and  has  no  hid- 
den meanings.  To  discriminate  la  to  make 
a  distinction,  to  make  a  difference  in  treat- 
ment or  favor,  and  those  distinctions  or  dif- 
ferences In  treatment  or  favor  which  are  pro- 
hibited by  section  704  are  those  which  are 
based  on  any  five  of  the  forbidden  criteria: 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  and  national  origin. 
Any  other  criterion  or  qualification  for  em- 
ployment Is  not  affected  by  this  title. 

"There  Is  no  requirement  in  title  VII  that 
an  employer  maintain  a  racial  balance  in  his 
work  force.  On  the  contrary,  any  deliberate 
attempt  to  maintain  a  racial  balance,  u;hat- 
ever  such  a  balance  may  be,  would  Involve 
a  violation  of  title  VII  because  maintaining 
such  a  balance  would  require  an  employer  to 
hire  or  to  refuse  to  hire  on  the  basis  of  race. 
It  must  be  emphasized  that  discrimination  Is 
prohibited  as  to  any  individual.  While  the 
presence  or  absence  of  other  members  of  the 
same  minority  group  in  the  work  force  may 
be  a  relevant  factor  in  determining  whether 
in  a  given  case  a  decision  to  hire  or  to  refuse 
to  hire  was  based  on  race,  color,  etc..  It  la 
only  one  factor,  and  the  question  In  each 
case  would  be  whether  that  Individual  waa 
discriminated  against. 

"There  Is  no  requirement  In  title  VII  that 
employers  abandon  bona  fide  quaUfication 
tests  where,  because  of  differences  in  back- 
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ground  and  education,  members  of  some 
groups  are  able  to  perform  better  on  these 
tests  than  members  of  other  groups.  An 
employer  may  set  his  qualifications  as  high  as 
he  likes,  he  may  test  to  determine  which  ap- 
plicants have  these  qualifications,  and  he 
may  hire,  assign,  and  promote  on  the  basis 
of  test  performance. 

"Title  VII  would  have  no  effect  on  estab- 
lished seniority  rights.  Its  effect  Is  prospec- 
tive and  not  retrospective.  Th\is,  for  example, 
if  a  business  has  been  discriminating  in  the 
past  and  as  a  result  has  an  all-white  working 
force,  when  the  title  comes  Into  effect  the 
employer's  obligation  would  be  simply  to 
fill  futiu-e  vacancies  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis.  He  would  not  be  obliged — or  Indeed, 
permitted — to  fire  whites  in  order  to  hire 
Negroes,  or  to  prefer  Negroes  for  future  va- 
cancies, or,  once  Negroes  are  hired,  to  give 
them  special  seniority  rights  at  the  expense 
of  the  white  workers  hired  earlier.  (However, 
where  waiting  lists  for  employment  or  train- 
ing are,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  title 
maintained  on  a  discriminatory  basis,  the  use 
of  such  lists  after  the  title  takes  effect  may 
be  held  an  unlawful  subterfuge  to  accom- 
plish discrimination)"   (Italic  added.) 

In  the  Congressional  Record,  volume  110, 
part  6,  page  7218,  the  following  objections, 
which  had  been  raised  during  debate  to  the 
provisions  of  Title  VII,  and  answers  thereto 
by  Senator  Clark  are  printed : 

"Objection:  Under  the  bill,  employers  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  hire  or  promote  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  performance. 

"Answer:   Nothing  in  the  bill  will  inter- 
fere with  merit  hiring  or  merit  promotion. 
The  bin  simply  eliminates  consideration  of 
color  from  the  decision  to  hire  or  promote. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Objection:  The  bill  would  require  em- 
ployers to  establish  quotas  for  nonwhltes  in 
proportion  to  the  percentage  of  nonwhltes 
in  the  labor  market  area. 

"Answer:  Quotas  are  themselves  discrimi- 
natory." 

While,  as  indicated  above,  we  believe  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Plan  affecting  employers 
who  hire  through  unions  conflict  with  sec- 
tion 703 (J)  of  Title  vn.  and  that  the  above 
statement  by  Senator  Humphrey  further  in- 
dicates that  the  act  was  not  intended  to 
affect  valid  collective  bargaining  agreements, 
we  further  t>elleve  that  the  appropriate  di- 
rection of  smy  administrative  action  to  be 
taken  where  it  is  the  policy  of  a  xmlon  to 
refer  only  white  workers  to  employers  on 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  construction  is 
Indicated  in  the  following  question  and  an- 
swer set  forth  In  the  Interpretative  memo- 
randum by  Senator  Clark  and  Senator  Case 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  110,  pt.  6,  p. 
7217) : 

"Question.  If  an  employer  obtains  his  em- 
ployees from  a  union  hiring  hall  through 
operation  of  his  labor  contract  Is  he  In  f£u:t 
the  true  employer  from  the  standpoint  of 
discrimination  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  when  he  exercises  no  choice 
In  their  selection?  If  the  hiring  hall  sends 
only  white  males  Is  the  employer  guilty  of 
discrimination  within  the  meaning  of  this 
title?  If  he  Is  not,  then  further  safeguards 
must  be  provided  to  protect  him  from  endless 
prosecution  under  the  authority  of  this  title. 
"Answer.  An  employer  who  obtains  his  em- 
ployees from  a  union  hiring  hall  through 
operation  of  a  labor  contract  Is  still  an  em- 
ployer. If  the  hiring  hall  discriminates 
against  Negroes,  and  sends  him  only  whites, 
lie  Is  not  gtillty  of  discrimination — but  the 
union  hiring  hall  would  be." 

We  believe  It  Is  especially  pertinent  to  note 
that  the  "Findings"  stated  in  section  4  of 
the  order  of  June  27  as  the  basis  for  Issuance 
thereof,  consist  almost  entirely  of  a  recital 
of  practices  of  unions,  rather  than  of  con- 
tractors or  employers.  Thus,  In  attempting 


to  place  upon  the  contractors  the  burden  of 
overcoming  the  effects  of  union  practices, 
the  order  appears  to  evince  a  policy  in  con- 
flict with  the  interpretation  of  the  legislation 
as  stated  by  its  sponsors. 

In  this  connection  your  Solicitor's  memo- 
randum contends  that  the  principle  of  Im- 
posing affirmative  action  programs  on  con- 
tractors for  employment  of  administratively 
determined  numbers  of  minority  group 
tradesmen,  when  such  programs  are  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  the  effects  of  discrimi- 
nation by  unions  prior  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  Is  supported  by  the  decisions  of 
Quarles  v.  Philip  Morris,  279  F.  Supp.  505; 
U.S.  Local  189.  UJ'.P.  and  Crown  Zellerbach 
Corp..  282  F.  Supp.  39;  and  local  53  of  Heat 
and  Frost  Insulators  v.  Vo^Jer,  407  P.  2d  1047. 
We  find,  however,  that  decisions  of  the  courts 
have  differed  materially  in  such  respect;  see 
Griggs  v.  Duke  Power,  292  F.  Supp.  243;  Dob- 
bins V.  Local  212,  292  F.  Supp.  413:  and  U.S. 
V.  Porter,  296  F.  Supp.  40. 

Additionally,  your  Solicitor's  memorandum 
cites  cases  Involving  affirmative  desegrega- 
tion of  school  faculties  (U.S.  v.  Jefferson 
County,  372  P.  2d  836  (1966),  and  U.S.  v. 
Montgomery  County,  289  F.  Supp.  647,  af- 
firmed 37  LW  4461  (1969)  In  particular). 
However,  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  factual  and  legal  situations  involved  in 
those  cases  and  the  matter  at  hand.  The 
cited  school  decisions  required  reallocation 
of  portions  of  existing  school  faculties  in 
implementation  of  the  requirement  for  de- 
segregation of  dual  public  school  systems, 
which  had  been  established  on  the  basis  of 
race,  as  such  requirement  was  set  out  in  the 
1954  and  1955  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Broum  v.  Board  of  Education  cases 
(347  U.S.  483  and  349  U.S.  294) .  In  the  Brown 
cases  desegregation  of  faculties  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  keys  to  desegregation  of  the 
schools,  and  In  the  Jefferson  County  case 
the  court  read  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  as  a  congressional  mandate  for  a  change 
in  pace  and  method  of  enforcing  the  de- 
segregation of  racially  segregated  school  sys- 
tems, as  required  by  the  Brown  decisions. 

The  requirements  of  the  revised  Philadel- 
phia Plan  do  not  Involve  a  comparable  situ- 
ation. Even  If  the  present  composition  of 
an  employer's  work  force  or  the  membership 
of  a  union  is  the  result  of  past  discrimina- 
tion, there  is  no  requirement  Imposed  by  the 
Constitution,  by  a  mandate  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  for  an 
employer  or  a  union  to  affirmatively  desegre- 
gate its  personnel  or  membership.  The  dis- 
tinction becomes  more  apparent  when  it  Is 
recognized  that  the  order  of  June  27  per- 
tains to  hiring  practices  of  an  employer.  Hir- 
ing was  not  at  Issue  In  the  school  cases,  and 
those  cases  do  not  purport  to  hold  that  a 
school  district  must,  or  even  may,  correct  a 
racial  imbalance  In  Its  faculty  by  affirmative- 
ly requiring  that  a  stated  proportion  of  Its 
teachers  shall  be  hired  on  the  basis  of  race. 
To  the  contrary,  the  court  recognized  In  its 
decision  In  the  Jefferson  County  case  (page 
884)  that  the  "mandate  of  Brown  •  •  •  for- 
bids the  discriminatory  consideration  of  race 
in  faculty  selection,"  and  such  consideration 
is  expressly  prohibited  by  section  VIII  of  the 
court's  decree  In  Appendix  A  of  that  case. 
The  recital  in  section  6b.2  of  the  order 
(and  In  the  prescribed  form  of  notice  to  be 
Included  In  the  Invitation)  that  the  con- 
tractor's commitment  "is  not  Intended  and 
shall  not  be  used  to  discriminate  against 
any  qualified  applicant  or  employee"  Is  in  our 
opinion  the  statement  of  a  practical  Impos- 
slblUty.  If,  for  example,  a  contractor  requires 
20  plumbers  and  Is  committed  to  a  goal  of 
employment  of  at  least  five  from  minority 
groups,  every  nonminorlty  applicant  for  em- 
ployment in  excess  of  15  would,  solely  by 
reason  of  his  race  or  national  origin,  be 
prejudiced  in  his  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment, because  the  contractor  Is  committed 


to  make  every  effort  to  employ  five  appli- 
cants from  minority  groups. 

In  your  Solicitor's  memorandum  it  is  ar- 
gued that  the  "straw  man"  sometimes  used 
in  opposition  to  the  Plan  is  that  it  "would 
require  a  contractor  to  discriminate  against 
a  better  qualified  white  craftsman  in  favor 
of   a  less  qualified   black."  We  believe  this 
obscures  the  point  Involved,  since  it  intro- 
duces  the  element  of  skill  or  competence, 
whereas  the  essential  question  is  whether  the 
Plan  would  require  the  contractor  to  select 
a  black  craftsman  over  an  equally  qualified 
white  one.  We  see  no  room  for  doubt  that 
the  contractor  In  the  situation  posed  above 
would  believe  he  would  be  expected  to  em- 
ploy  the  black  applicant,   at  least  until  he 
had   reached   his   goal   of   five   nonminorlty 
group  employees,  and   that  If  he  failed   to 
achieve  that  goal  his  employment  of  a  white 
craftsman  when  an  equally  qualified  black 
one  was  available  could  be  considered  a  fail- 
ure to  use  "every  good  faith  effort."  In  our 
view  such  preferential  status  or  treatment 
would  constitute  discrimination  against  the 
white  worker  solely  on  the  basis  of  color, 
and  therefore  would  be  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press prohibition  both  of  the  Civil   Rights 
Act  and  of  the  Executive  order. 

It  is  also  contended  in  your  Solicitor's 
memorandum  that  substantial  Judicial  sup- 
port for  administrative  afflrmaUve  action 
programs  requiring  commitments  for  con- 
tractors for  employment  of  specified  num- 
bers of  minority  group  tradesmen  is  con- 
tained In  the  decision  of  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court  in  Vfeiner  v.  Cuyahoga  Community 
College  District,  19  Ohio  St.  2d  —  July  2, 
1969).  That  decision  upheld  the  award  of  a 
federally  assisted  construction  contract  to 
the  second  low  bidder,  as  a  proper  action  in 
implementation  of  the  policies  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  after  approval  of  award 
to  the  low  bidder  was  withheld  by  the  Fed- 
eral agency  involved  for  failure  of  the  low 
bidder  to  submit  an  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram (including  manning  tables  for  minority 
group  tradesmen)  which  was  acceptable  to 
that  agency  pursuant  to  an  OFCC  plan 
established  for  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

While  the  decision  in  Weiner  case  (which 
was  a  majority  opinion  by  five  of  the  Justices 
with  dissenting  opinions  by  two)  has  some 
bearing  on  the  Issues  here  involved,  since 
the  decision  appears  to  be  based  in  sub- 
stantial part  on  the  conflicting  opinions  of 
Federal  courts  cited  earlier  we  do  not  believe 
the  decision  can  be  considered  as  controlling 
precedent  for  the  validity  of  the  revised 
Philadelphia  Plan. 

In  support  of  the  required  procedure, 
which  is  admitted  at  page  33  of  the  SoUci- 
tor's  memorandum  to  require  contractors  to 
take  actions  which  are  based  on  race,  the 
memorandum  relies  upon  the  acceptance  by 
the  courts.  in..^8Chool,  housing  and  voting 
cases,  of  the  use  of  race  as  a  valid  considera- 
tion in  fashioning  relief  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  past  discrimination.  Aside  from 
other  distinctions,  we  believe  there  Is  a  ma- 
terial difference  between  the  situation  in 
those  cases,  where  enforcement  of  the  rights 
of  the  minority  individuals  to  vote  or  to 
have  unsegregated  educational  or  housing  fa- 
cilities does  not  deprive  any  member  of  a 
majority  group  of  his  rights,  and  the  situa- 
tion in  the  employment  field,  where  the 
hiring  of  a  minority  worker,  as  one  of  a  group 
whose  number  Is  limited  by  the  employers 
needs.  In  preference  to  one  of  the  majority 
group  precludes  the  employment  of  the  lat- 
ter. In  other  words.  In  those  cases  there  is 
present  no  element  of  reverse  discrimination, 
but  only  the  correction  of  the  Illegal  denial 
of  minority  rights,  leaving  the  majority  in 
the  full  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  their  cor- 
responding rights. 

In  addition  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in 
those  cases  the  Judicial  relief  ordered  Is  di- 
rected squarely  at  the  parties  responsible  for 
the   denial   ot   rights,   and   we   therefore   do 
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not  consider  ibem  as  supporting  requlre- 
mente  to  b«  compiled  with  by  the  contractors 
who.  under  tie  findings  of  the  Plan,  are 
themselves  mofe  the  victims  than  the  Insti- 
gators of  the  past  discriminatory  practices 
of  the  labor  utilons.  Moreover,  in  the  court 
casek  the  remejdlee  are  applied  after  judicial 
determination  that  effective  discrimination  is 
In  fact  being  practiced  or  fostered  by  the  de- 
fendants, wheiieas  the  Plan  is  a  blanket  ad- 
ministrative mkndate  for  remedial  action  to 
be  taken  by  all  contractors  In  an  attempt  to 
cure  the  evils  Resulting  from  union  actions, 
without  specUlc  reference  to  any  past  or 
existing  action  I  or  practices  by  the  contrac- 
tors. 

While  It  miiy  be  true,  as  stated  in  the 
Plan,  "that  s]>eclal  measures  are  required 
to  provide  equiil  employment  opportunity  in 
these  seven  trides,"  it  is  our  opinion  that 
imposition  of  it  responsibility  upon  Govern- 
ment contract  ars  to  incur  additional  ex- 
penses in  afflmiatlve  action  programs  which 
are  directed  to  Dvercomlng  the  present  effects 
of  past  dlscrlml  nation  by  labor  unions,  would 
require  the  txpenditure  of  appropriated 
funds  in  a  maimer  not  contemplated  by  the 
Congress.  If,  as  stated  in  the  Plan,  discrimina- 
tion in  referral  is  prohibited  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  Title  VII  of  the 
CivU- Rights  Apt  of  1964,  it  is  our  opinion 
that  the  remedies  provided  by  the  Congress 
In  those  acts  should  be  followed.  See  also 
in  this  connection  section  207  of  Executive 
Order  11246. 

While,  as  ln<^icated  in  the  foregoing  opin- 
ions and  in  yout-  S'-'Mcitor's  memorandum,  the 
President  is  s'mom  to  "preserve,  protect  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,"  we  question  whether  the  executive 
departments  ase  reqxxlred,  in  the  absence  of 
a  definitive  anld  controlling  opinion  by  the 
Supreme  Oourtt  of  the  United  States,  to  as- 
sess the  relatiie  merits  of  conflicting  opin- 
ions of  the  lo^er  courts,  and  embark  upon 
a  course  of  aflBrtnative  action,  based  upon  the 
results  of  sucll  assessment,  which  appears 
to  be  in  conflltt  with  the  expressed  intent 
of  the  Congre^  In  duly  enacted  legislation 
on  the  same  supject. 

ctlon,  it  should  be  noted  that, 
"affirmative  action"  was  In- 
secutive  order  (10925)  which 
the  time  Congress  was  de- 
I  which  were  subsequently  en- 
ilvll  Rights  Act  of  1964,  no 
ive  action  requirements  of  the 
land  here  involved  had  been  imposed  upon 
contractors  un<4er  authority'  of  that  Executive 
le,  and  we  therefore  do  not 
successfully  contended  that 
gnlzlng  the  existence  of  the 
and  in  failing  to  specifically 
it,  was  approving  or  ratify- 
nethods  of  affirmative  action 
irtment  now  proposes  to  im- 
pose upon  contractors. 

We  recognize  that  both  your  Department 
and  the  Def>aranent  of  Justice  have  found 
the  Plan  to  be  legal  and  we  have  given  most 
ition  to  their  positions.  How- 
authority  for  any  agency  to 
Ire  conditions  in  invitations 
for  bids  on  Pediral  or  federally  assisted  con- 
struction whichjobllgate  bidders,  contractors, 
or  subcontractors,  to  consider  the  race  or 
national  origin  of  their  employees  or  pro- 
spective employjees  for  such  construction.  Is 
clearly  and  firmly  established  by  the  weight 
of  Judicial  piiBcedent,  or  by  additional 
statutes,  we  mutt  conclude  that  conditions  of 
the  type  proposil  by  the  revised  Philadelphia 
Plan  are  in  conflict  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  and  *e  will  necessarily  have  to 
so  construe  and  Bpply  the  act  in  passing  upon 
the  legality  of  nJatters  Involving  expenditures 
of  appropriated  funds  for  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  construction  projects. 

In  this  conn^tion  it  is  observed  that  by 
section  705(d)   W  the  act.  Congress  charges 


In  this  conne 
while  the  phra 
eluded  in  the 
was  In  effect 
bating  the  bills 
acted   as   the 
specific  affirmac 


order  at  that  t|i 
think  it  can 
Congress,  in  re 
Executive  order 
legislate  against 
Ing  the  type  or  j 
wlilch  your  Dep 


serious  consider 
ever,  until  the 
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the  Equal  Emj^oyment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission with  the  specific  responsibility  of 
making  reporta  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
President  on  the  caxise  of  and  means  of 
eliminating  discrimination  and  making  such 
recommendations  for  further  legislation  aa 
may  appear  desirable.  That  provision,  we  be- 
lieve, not  only  prescribes  the  procedure  for 
correcting  any  deficiencies  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  but  also  shows  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
reserve  for  its  own  J^udgment  the  establish- 
ment of  any  additional  unlawful  employment 
practice  categories  or  nondiscrimination  re- 
quirements, or  the  imposition  upon  employ- 
ers of  any  additional  requirements  for  as- 
suring equal  employment  opportunities. 

We  realize  that  our  conclusions  as  set  out 
above  may  disrupt  the  programs  and  objec- 
tives of  your  Dejjartment,  and  may  cause 
concern  among  members  of  minority  groups 
who  may  believe  that  racial  balance  or  equal 
representation  on  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted construction  projects  Is  required  under 
the  1964  act.  the  Executive  order,  or  the  Con- 
stitution. Desirable  as  these  objectives  may 
be,  we  cannot  agree  to  their  attainment  by 
the  impoeitlon  of  requirements  on  contrac- 
tors, in  their  performance  of  Federal  or  fed- 
erally-assisted contrswits,  which  the  Congress 
has  specifically  indicated  would  be  improper 
or  prohibited  in  carrying  out  the  objectives 
and  purposes  of  the  1964  act. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmeb  B.  Staats. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
to  authorize  the  the  construction  of  test 
facilities  at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  person- 
nel strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr  President,  what  Is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing business  is  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  made  clear  that  I  am  committed  to 
firm  oversight  of  our  defense  expendi- 
tures. At  the  same  time,  however,  I  feel 
an  obligation  to  speak  out  when  it  ap- 
pears that  proposed  economies  may  be 
false  ones.  With  this  in  mind,  I  feel  I 
should  offer  some  comment  on  the  pro- 
posal by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
to  reduce  the  Department  of  Defense's 
emergency  funds  by  one-half.  I  am  well 
aware  that  in  recommending  an  emer- 
gency fund  of  $100  million,  the  commit- 
tee exceeded  the  previous  amount  au- 
thorized for  this  purposes.  But  I  also  be- 
lieve that  a  50-percent  reduction  in  this 
amount  is  too  great  a  cut. 

My  reasons  for  holding  this  position 
may  be  stated  quite  simply.  The  Sub- 


ccMnmittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, on  which  I  was  honored  to  serve, 
recommended,  and  the  full  committee 
has  endorsed,  major  reductions  in  the 
proposed  Department  of  Defense  budget 
for  research  and  development.  Those 
reductions  amount  to  over  $1  billion,  the 
most  substantial  cut  in  any  sector  of 
the  budget  and  one  which  will  affect 
many  programs  which  the  Department 
of  Defense  considered  vital.  Having  exer- 
cised such  a  stringent  review  of  this  ele- 
ment of  the  budget  already,  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  Department  should  have 
somewhat  greater  latitude  in  regard  to 
the  emergency  fund.  These  funds  will 
permit  the  Department  to  manage  more 
sensibly  the  effective  reduction  of  effort 
which  this  legislation  will  provide. 

I  consider  a  reasonable  degree  of  flex- 
ibility very  desirable,  and  in  view  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  cuts  already  contem- 
plated, I  believe  the  emergency  fund  is 
a  prudent  device  for  improved  manage- 
ment of  the  Department  of  research  and 
development  programs  in  a  period  of 
substantial  reorientation. 

For  example  the  committee  report  in- 
dicates the  considerable  uncertainties 
which  afflict  the  whole  question  of  air 
defense.  Both  with  respect  to  the  defense 
of  the  continental  United  States  and  with 
respect  to  forward  defense  of  our  men  in 
the  field,  should  they  be  engaged  against 
an  enemy  with  significant  tactical  air 
capability,  there  are  quite  fundamental 
questions  about  the  size  and  nature  of 
air  defenses  which  should  be  provided. 

The  committee  directed  a  deferral  of 
work  on  the  airborne  warning  and  con- 
trol system — AW  ACS — largely  because  of 
the  doubts  about  the  likely  bomber  threat 
to  the  United  States. 

Similarly,  in  the  relatively  brief  time 
we  had  to  consider  the  matter  in  the 
subcommittee  and  in  the  full  body,  the 
necessity  for  the  promising  SAM-D  sys- 
tem remained  unclear.  So  far  as  defense 
of  the  field  army  and  the  continental 
United  States  is  concerned,  it  seems  clear 
that  this  system  would  provide  both  more 
potent  and  less  costly  defense  than  the 
present  capabilities,  namely,  the  Nike- 
Hercules  and  Hawk  missile  forces.  The 
present  weapons  are  extremely  expensive 
to  maintain.  If  we  are  going  to  provide 
extensive  air  defense  in  the  future,  we 
may  later  wish  to  proceed  with  the  SAM- 
D  technology. 

Thus,  the  deletion  of  funds  for  SAM- 
D  was  accomplished  with  some  trepida- 
tion on  the  part  of  many  of  us  in  the 
committee  and  was  written  in  primarily 
because  of  the  compulsion  we  felt  to  re- 
duce the  overall  budget. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
committee  has  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  review  the  bomber  defense 
requirement  in  detail  and  to  submit  find- 
ings and  recommendations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fiscal  1971  budget.  Since 
the  Department  has  argued  that  SAM-D 
is  one  of  the  most  critical  programs  bear- 
ing on  future  air  defense  efforts,  it  may 
well  choose  to  use  a  portion  of  the  flex- 
ible funding  authority  under  section  202 
to  sustain  a  minimum  level  of  effort  on 
SAM-D  pending  this  full  reexamina- 
tion of  the  need  for  a  more  advanced 
air  defense  capability. 
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This  Is  but  one  example  of  how  such 
authority  might  be  put  to  constructive 
use.  There  are  many  occasions  in  a  large 
and  fast-moving  technological  effort,  of 
which  the  Department's  total  R.  &  D.  pro- 
gram is  the  principal  example,  when  the 
capacity  to  feed  money  into  a  critical 
area  can  prove  invaluable.  Particularly 
since  the  Department's  R.D.T.  &  E.  budg- 
et has  a  large  and  pressing  backlog  of 
projects  competing  for  funds,  I  do  not 
consider  this  emergency  authority  exces- 
sive. 

Indeed  my  view  is  similar  to  that 
voiced  in  the  Senate  the  other  day  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  .  I  tend  to  believe  that 
our  defense  effort  should  emphasize  the 
technological  advantages  we  have  ac- 
crued, and  that  we  should  seek  to  control 
our  total  defense  expenditure  princi- 
pally by  strict  limits  on  premature  com- 
mitments to  procurement  of  expensive 
systems  and  by  reducing  our  conven- 
tional forces  with  their  costly  manpower 
levels  to  the  extent  feasible. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that.  If 
we  are  to  stress  technological  advantages 
in  maintaining  a  strong  national  security 
posture,  we  cannot  skimp  on  our  R.  &  D. 
effort.  Considering  the  12.7-percent  cut 
already  imposed  on  the  total  R.D.T.  &  E. 
authorization,  I  believe  that  ample  emer- 
gency funding  is  both  important  and  de- 
sirable. Accordingly,  while  I  could  not 
support  the  $50  million  recommended  in 
the  original  amendment,  I  believe  the 
compromise  which  has  been  worked  out 
does  allow  for  a  sufficient  degree  of  flex- 
ibility in  the  program.  The  revised 
amendment  will  therefore  have  my  sup- 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  Is 
absent  on  oflScial  business. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
BayhK  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  is  neces- 
sarily absent  and,  if  present  and  voting, 
would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  94, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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Dole 

E>ominlck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fong 

Pulbright 

Goldwater 

Goodell 

Gravel 

Grlffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holland 

HolUr.ga 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jacluon 
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Bible 


Aiken 

Boggs 

Church 

Allen 

Brooke 

Cook 

Allott 

Burdlck 

Cooper 

Anderson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cotton 

Baker 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cranston 

Beilmon 

Cannon 

Curtis 

Bennett 

Case 

Dirksen 

Javits 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McQee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 
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PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoir 

RuEsell 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennia 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Ty  dings 

WMllams,  N.J. 

WUUams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Dodd 
Gore 


Saxbe 

Yarborough 


So  Mr.  TYDINGS'  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

sisrcccl  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  will  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor.  

NOMINATTON  OP  ASSOCIATE  JUS- 
TICE OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  new  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  may  be  flled  during  the 
adjournment  or  recess  of  the  Senate.  I 
ask  this  because  it  cannot  be  filed  until 
Thursday,  and  until  it  is  flled,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
cannot  set  the  time  for  a  hearing. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  did  not 
hear  his  name. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  did  not  give  his 
name.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  I  also  request  that  the 
name  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  facilities 
at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    IJO 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  110. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  26,  strike  out  "$1,638,600,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,626,707,- 
000". 

On  page  3,  line  2,  strike  out  "$1,921,500,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,911343,- 
000". 

On  page  3,  line  3,  strike  out  "$3,051,200.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$3,041,211,- 
000". 

On  page  3,  line  4,  strike  out  "$468,200,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$454,625,000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 


AUTHORIZAITON  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FINANCE  TO  MEET 
ON  SEPTEMBER  4  OR  5 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  on  September 
4  or  5,  the  Committee  on  Finance  may  be 
allowed  to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  for  the  purpose  of  beginning 
hearings  and  listening  to  witnesses  on 
tax  reform  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  hoped  that, 
after  that,  we  will  be  able  to  get  authori- 
zation for  the  Committee  on  Finance  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
a  week-by-week  basis.  But  we  will  cross 
that  bridge  when  we  come  to  it. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT, 
AND  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP 
UnSSILE  TEST  FAdLITIES  AT 
KWAJALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE. 
AND  RESERVE  COMPONENT 
STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MHJTARY  PROCUREMENT.  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN ^^SSILE  RANGE,  AND 
RESERVE  COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1970 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  authorize  the  CMistruction  of 
test  facilities  at  Kwajalein  Missile 
Range,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
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serve  of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Anned  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  Hor  a  question? 

Mr.  PX7LBR|GHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  STENNl^.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
has  an  amendment  of  some  importance 
and  that  he  wflshes  to  discuss  It  I  am 
wondering  if  there  could  be  an  agreement 
for  controlled  time  at  this  point 

Mr^FULBRIGHT.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  have  agreed  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy).  He  has 
a  statement  on  a  nongermane  matter  My 
speech  will  tak^  a  little  time,  and  I  had 
agreed  to  accommodate  him.  to  yield  to 
him.  I  am  unabjle  to  determine  how  long 
my  speech  willl  take,  due  to  the  inter- 
ruptions. The  Senator  knows  how  it  goes 
Sometimes  it  goies  quickly  and  sometimes 
not  quickly.  I  w^uld  hesitate  to  make  an 
agreement  at  this  time.  Later  on  I  might 
do   so,   after   I   am   through   with   my 
speech.  Perhap^  the  Senator  wiU  renew 
Ir  I  have  completed  my 
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American  scene.  Sargent  Shrlver  Am- 
bassador In  Paris,  as  host  of  the  special 
performance  at  the  Clt6  Unlversltalre  In- 
dicated that  "Up  With  People"  is  making 
an  "outstanding  contribution  to  Inter- 
national relations." 

Jacques  Chaben-Delmas,  Premier  of 
France,  said, 

Today  everybody  is  asking  about  the  fu- 
ture. In  "Up  With  People"  you  have  seen  the 
best  of  It. 
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his  request  af 
remarks 

Mr.JSTENNIi 
and  a. -half  to 


If  we  made  it  an  hour 
^  side  now,  would  that 
cover  the  situation? 

Mr.  FULBRicfHT.  I  am  not  sure.  Un- 
fortunately. I  have  another  little  speech 
on  a  nongermalne  matter— similar  to 
that  of  my  coUeague  a  moment  ago— 
which  I  have  to  make  because  of  time 
running  out.  I  ^ould  hope  the  Senator 
such  an  agreement  at 
be  glad  to  entertain  it 


would  not  ask  fi 
this  time.  I  shal 
a  little  later. 

Mr.  STENNIS 
We  wUl  confer 

Mr.   FULBRI 
ask  unanimous 


I  thank  the  Senator. 
Id  renew  it  later. 
^HT.   Mr.   President,    I 

o^^„*   ""* ■;;  yjnsent  to  yield  to  the 

Senator  from  niiools  5  minutes,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor 

The  PRESIDDiG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


UP  WITH  PEOPLE.  INC. 

Mr.    PERCY.    Ur.    President,    young 
people  today,  as  ^ever  before,  are  ques- 
tiomng  the  way  things  are.  But,  some 
do  more   than  question   and  wonder- 
some  are  actually!  trying  to  bring  about 
a  new  peace,  un(^rstanding.  and  com- 
mon brotherhood  kmong  men.  "Up  With 
People'  is  attemjiting  to  do  just  this 
These  young  people  are  asking  for  new 
experiences   through   new  experiments 
TTieir  new  experiences   go   beyond   the 
formal  realm  of  education  and  campus 

u^ih"?^'"?  *°  «  ^^""^  submersion  m 
world  hfe.  In  partnership  with  a  num- 
ber of  universities  across  the  United 
States,  the  600  students  of  "Up  With 
People-  are  traveli|ig  to  many  countries 
giving  people  an  optimistic  Insight  Into 
American  youth  aid  communicating  to 
them  a  new  hope  for  the  future.  Fortime^ 
editor  recently  staled:  ""^'ci. 

shi^!„^*?'  ""^^  not  I  owe  the  world  leader- 
Ihf^  ?  !?*  ^'^^  Of  rteuing  other  countries 
dut!,  ^^**^  ^""^  ^^  ^S.  does  owe  it  aTe^ 
distorted  view  of  ths  American  exnerien^ 
than  the  one  the  world  has  bee^gettog 

••TTn"«/^.K^®"'  3-m<|nth  tour  of  Europe, 
mYnir*^  ^^^Y'  "^""^^  "o«  than  90 
Se.  HuT*  ^  '^  countries  and  53 
cities,  displaying  a  new  vision  of  the 


Now  back  in  the  United  States,  "Up 
With  People"  will  be  touring  six  States  at 
the  invitations  of  the  governors  of  Iowa 
Vermont,  Maryland,  Washington.  Wis- 
consin, and  Delaware.  There  is  also  an 
invitation  to  Mexico  and  a  return  invi- 
tation for  France. 

There  are  special  supplements  on  this 
outstanding  group  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
take  a  few  moments  do  review  it  and  note 
that  It  was  148  Members  of  Congress  in- 
cluding 46  Members  of  the  Senate,  who 
launched  this  program  In  1966.  It  has 
been  through  the  efforts  of  many  others 
that  the  organization  is  now  a  completely 
Independent,  nonprofit  corporation.  A 
new  office  has  recently  been  opened  liere 
m  Washington  at  2011  Eye  Street  North- 
west. 

I  extend  to  this  group  of  young  people 
our  sincere  congratulations  on  a  good- 
will mission  well  done  and  our  best  wishes 
for  their  continued  success. 

In  talking  recently  with  a  group  of 
these  young  students,  led  by  Linda  Mc- 
Lean, who  came  to  the  Senate  to  discuss 
their  program  with  me,  I  asked  a  num- 
ber of  questions  about  how  the  program 
was  conducted  in  Europe  and  what  the 
reaction  of  Europeans  was  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  very  interesting  how  these  peo- 
ple approached  the  problem  of  reaching 
the    people    of    Europe.    They    did    so 
through  the  elected  municipal  officials 
m  the  cities  of  Europe.  They  would  caU 
on  the  mayor  in  his  office.  They  would 
explain  the  program  to  him.  They  would 
demonstrate  by  song  what  they  do,  right 
m  his  office.  And  then  they  would  sub- 
mit to  him  .suggestions.  These  were  not 
however,  in  the  form  of  demands  to  him 
They  were  just  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
way  to  approach  this  program  in  his  city. 
Theu-  experience  has  been  that  it  is 
best  for  the  city  itself  to  furnish  the 
municipal  hall   at  no  cost.  They  sug- 
gested that  the  students  would  enjoy 
living  with  families,  and  they  asked  that 
arrangements  be  made  for  families  all 
over  the  city  to  take  in  one  student  who 
would  be  billeted  then  with  that  particu- 
lar family  during  the  performance  and 
their  stay  in  that  city.  The  cost  is  there- 
fore kept  at  a  minimum.  And  the  cost 
to  the  U.S.  Government  of  this  program 
of  ambassadors  of  good  will  is  not  one 
single  cent. 

Ml".  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  I 
wish  to  join  In  the  comments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  I  have,  on  many,  many 
occasions  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
these  yo^ng  people.  We  have  several  en- 
thusiastic groups  in  my  State.  I  can  say 
without  any  hesitation  at  aU  that  I  think 


they  are  doing  more  for  America  than 
anything  we  have  going  today. 

Mr  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  j^eld? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  yield 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  fine  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
a  Senator  who  enlisted  the  46  Senators 
™r..l*'°^°'''  ^*^  ^°"or,  the  show  "Up 
With  People"  at  the  time  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  referred  to,  which  was  their 
first  Washington  performance 

Since  that  time  it  has  gladdened  my 
heart  to  see  the  magnificent  reception 
these  young  people  have  received  not 
only  all  over  the  United  States  but  also 
aU  over  Europe  and  the  Par  East  If 
more  people  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  listen  to  the  program  and  to  think 
about  it.  I  think  that  we  would  have  a 
better  society. 

These  young  people  are  dedicated  to 
doing  good.  Of  course,  singing  is  one  way 
to  encourage  people  to  do  good.  Some  of 
the  themes  of  the  songs  are  the  best 
to  demonstrate  American  patriotism  For 
example,  a  line  from  one  of  the  songs  is 
U  more  people  liked  more  people" 
Freedom  is  not  free"  is  one  of  the  most 
stirring  I  have  ever  heard. 

I  think  it  commendable  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  to  bring  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  I  ap- 
plaud him  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  be  able  to  join  Senators 
today  m  recognition  of  a  group  of  young 
people  that  I  have  long  admired  and 
given  my  full  support.  Up  With  People 
is  a  group  of  some  of  the  finest  young 
people  in  this  country. 

These  are  American  kids  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.  They  traveled  all  over 
Europe    in    a    recent    3-month    period 
earning  the  highest  acclaim  from  all 
leaders,  and  have  also  been  all  over  the 
United  States.  In  these  extensive  tours 
they  have  taken  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
a  true  picture  of  American  life,  and  at 
the  same  time,  they  have  brought  joy 
and  laughter  to  millions  of  people  They 
have    shown    that    there    are   common 
bonds  of  unity  and  brotherhood  that 
unite  all  men.  That  is  what  "Up  With 
People"  is  all  about. 

Mr.  President,  the  "Up  With  People" 
cast  believes  that  this  good  and  brother- 
hood can  be  found  in  aU  men,  and  they 
are  determined  to  bring  it  out    These 
youths  believe  that  they  can  change  the 
world  for  the  better,  and  they  very  well 
may.  And  these  young  people  know  that 
freedom  isn't  free"  as  one  of  their  songs 
so  aptly  states.  Let  us  be  thankful  that 
we  live  m  a  free  society  in  which  youth 
is  allowed  and  encouraged  to  make  ef- 
forts to  this  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  "Up  With 
People's"  ideals  and  look  forward,  as 
I  know  all  of  my  colleagues  do.  to  the  day 
when  all  men  realize  that  they  are  broth- 
ers and  will  allow  their  feUowmen  to 
live  m  peace  and  freedom. 

I  salute  "Up  With  People"  and  feel  we 
should  all  thank  them  for  aU  the  good 
wiU  they  have  spread  in  behalf  of  our 
country  wherever  they  have  traveled. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  Senator's  remarks.  This  is  a  re- 
markable program.  Some  of  the  young 
people  who  participated  in  "Up  with  Peo- 
ple '  stayed  at  our  home  when  they  came 
to  Washington.  . 

I  was  extremely  impressed  by  their  at- 
titude, openness,  and  candor;  but  what 
impressed  me  above  all  is  that  this  is  a 
completely  voluntary  program,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  It  is  really  costly  to  them 
because  they  are  spending  so  much  of 
their  time,  week  after  week  and  month 
after  month  when  they  could  be  domg 
nothing  or  enjoying  the  easy  life.  This 
kind  of  program  should  be  encouraged. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
bringing  "Up  with  People"  to  our 
attention.  .„  _ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  endorsement  of  "Up  With 
People"  to  that  of  my  colleague  from  D- 
linois   (Mr.  Percy).  I  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  this  group  because  of  their 
obvious  enthusiasm  for  day-to-day  living. 
There  is  no  better  example  of  our  Ameri- 
can youth  than  "Up  With  People."  In 
just  a  few  short  years  these  young  peo- 
ple have  delighted  millions  of  people  both 
here  and  abroad.  They  have  performed  in 
a  number  of  European  countries  and  in 
all  the  States  but  my   home  State  of 
Alaska,  an  oversight  we  hope  to  soon 
correct.  Mr.  President,  it  would  be  my 
hope    that    everyone,    everywhere,    will 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  "Up  With 
People"  in  action.  It  is  an  experience  that 
answers  the  critics  of  the  youth  of  our 
country. 

The  enthusiasm  of  these  young  people 
is  infectious.  They  are  ambassadors  of 
freedom— and  definitely  deserve  the 
praise  they  have  received  here  today. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
The  "Up  With  People"  group  has  re- 
ceived a  very  favorable  reaction  every- 
where they  have  appeared.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  stated,  they  have  re- 
cently completed  a  very  successful  tour  of 
Europe,  where  they  were  complimented 
and  commended  by  a  number  of  Govern- 
ment leaders  and  our  own  Embassy  offi- 
cials, and  were  seen  and  heard  by  thou- 
sands of  people. 

Earlier  this  year  'Up  With  People 
presented  a  series  of  programs  in  Arkan- 
sas where  they  were  vei-y  well  received. 
A  number  of  my  constituents  wrote  to  me 
praising  this  group.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  one  of  these 
letters,  from  Dr.  Stanley  Applegate  of 
Springdale,  Ark.,  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Springdale  Clinic. 

Springdale.  Ark.,  March  24,  1969. 
Senator  William  J.  FnLBRioHT, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pulbrioht:  I  can't  tell  you 
how  much  I  have  been  impressed  by  this 
young  group. 


There  were  160  in  this  International  Group 
that  came  here  from  every  State  and  37  for- 
eign countries.  They  stayed  for  four  nights 
in  different  peoples'  homes  and  the  reports 
I  get  from  their  Hosts  have  all  been  glowing. 

These  young  people  will  be  the  best  Am- 
bassadors of  good  will  that  the  United  States 
could  sponsor. 

I  hope  that  after  you  read  these  clippings 
that  you   can  help  them  In  some  way  for 
their  show  is  tremendous,  well  done  and  car- 
ries a  fresh  new  image  to  today's  Youth. 
Yours  truly. 

Stanley  Applegate,  M.D. 


of  Europe,  200  live  performances  in  six  coun- 
tries 90  million  people  reached,  13  national 
TV  shows,  131  articles  in  104  newspapers, 
hospitality  In  6,000  homes. 


Mr.   PERCY.  Mr.   President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  30  seconds? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr   PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  because  46  Members  of  this  body 
were  sponsors  of  this  group,  on  behalf  of 
the  Presidential  Prayer  Breakfast  Com- 
mittee I  have  been  authorized  to  extend 
an  invitation  to  them  to  be  the  choir 
choral   group  in   January   or   Febmary 
1970  at  the  annual  breakfast.  On  behalf 
of  all  Senators  I  extend  congratulations 
to  these  ambassadors  of  good  will  who 
have  done  so  much  for  their  country  and 
themselves  in  strengthening  their  resolve 
and  understanding  of  this  country  and 
the  people  abroad  in  finding  ways  we  can 
bring  people  together. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  additional  information  con- 
cerning "Up  With  People"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Up  With  People  Incorporated  is  an  inde- 
pendent, educational  non-profit  organization 
that  involves:  4  International  traveling  casts. 
456  regional  programs  In  the  United  States. 
105.000  youth  are  directly  involved. 

An  estimated  90  million  people  In  the  U.S. 
have  viewed  four  national  Up  With  People 
television  specials. 

Over  5  million  people  have  seen  the  up 
With  People  shows  in  live  performances  in 
49  states  of  the  U.S.  including  special  per- 
formances at  Carnegie  Hall,  Hollywood  Bowl, 
Los  Angeles  Music  Center  and  Constitution 
Hall  in  WashUigton,  D.C. 

In  addition  the  Up  With  People  shows  have 
traveled  to  25  nations  at  the  invitation  of 
government  and  national  leaders: 
Japan  Mexico 

Korea  Canada 

Germany  Belgium 

Spam  Prance 

Austria  Norway 

Panama  Sweden 

Brazil  Denmark 

Peru  Finland 

Venezuela  The    Democratic    Re- 

Argentina  public  of  the  Congo 

Jamaica  Monaco 

Uruguay  Switzerland 

Puerto  Rico  Italy 

Casts  have  performed  on  national  televi- 
sion in  Germany.  Norway.  Italy,  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo,  Japan,  Venezuela,  BrazU, 
Argentina  and  Peru. 

Up  With  People's  educational  program  in- 
volves high  school  and  university  courses, 
faculty  and  students  from  every  corner  of 
the  globe,  from  every  race  and  culture.  Stu- 
dents study  modern  languages  by  the  audio- 
visual St.  Cloud  method. 

"Everyone  Is  specialized.  No  one  is  coordi- 
nating the  whole.  Up  With  People  is  attempt- 
ing tD  do  that.  What  they're  doing  is  in  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  a  symptom  of  society,  an 
unusual  manifestation."  R.  Buckmlnster 
Puller  Comprehensive  Design  Scientist. 

Three  international  casts  of  Up  With  Peo- 
ple were  in  Europe  this  spring  for  a  compre- 
hensive 11-week  tour  that  included:  53  cities 


SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON  ISTLE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  amendments: 

H  R  10107.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  Istle  (Rept.  No.  91-373). 


Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  pending  business 
be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  10107.  which  is  now  at  the  desk.  It 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.K 
10107  >  to  continue  for  a  temporary  pe- 
riod the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 
certain  istle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bill?  ^     ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance  with  a  single  committee 
amendment  which  related  to  a  separate 
matter  The  committee  amendment  ex- 
tends the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Act 
;  for  a  1 -month  period,  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  1969. 

H.R.  10107  as  passed  by  the  House  and 
as  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance would  continue  until  September  5. 
1972,  the  existing  suspension  of  duties 
on  processed  istle. 

If  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  is 
permitted  to  expire  on  September  5.  1969, 
imports  of  processed  istle  will  be  subject 
to  a  20-percent  tax. 

So  far  as  we  can  determine,  during  the 
period  of  time  since  1957,  during  which 
time  the  tariff  has  been  suspended,  there 
has  been  no  complaint  regarding  the 
duty-free  treatment  of  this  product. 

The  committee  amendment  is  a  mere 
30-day  extension  of  the  interest-equali- 
zation tax. 

We  are  proposing  that  this  tax  be  ex- 
tended for  30  days  because  the  interest 
equalization  tax  would  expire  during  the 
recess  of  the  Congress,  and  the  19-month 
extension  proposed  by  the  House  requires 
perhaps  more  consideration  and  more  de- 
bate at  this  time  than  a  simple  30-day 
extension. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

After  line  9,  insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 
•Sec  2  Effective  with  respect  to  acquisi- 
tions made  after  August  31.  1969.  section 
4911(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  termination  of  interest 
equalization  tax)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•August  31.  1969'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•September  30.  1969'. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  is 
not  a  controversial  bill.  This  is  merely  a 
30-day  extension  of  the  interest  equahza- 
tion  tax  to  give  the  committee  of  the 
Senate  the  opportunity  to  act  on  this 
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measure  and  to  obtain  T7hatever  Infor- 
mation the  Senate  may  want  when  this 
matter  comes  before  the  Senate  after 
the  Aug-ost  recess. 

This  measuj  -e  is  necessary  because  the 
interest  equalization  tax  will  expire  dur- 
ing the  recess. 

Mr.  JAVTTJI.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  1  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
precede  my  remarks,  so  it  is  not  taken 
out  of  context  with  the  statement  that 
I  intend  to  fully  cooperate  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  in  passing  the  30- 
day  extension.  The  Senator  knows  I  have 
been  opposed  tip  it  and  I  stUl  have  grave 
reservations  allout  it. 

I  would  like  Ito  ask  the  Senator  if  the 
amendment  wl  Ich  was  read  at  the  desk 
does  not  actua  ly  make  a  change  in  the 
law  which  would  provide  the  President 
with  the  authority  to  have  a  lower  tax 
rate  on  outstanding  issues  from  those 
which  pertain  (o  new  borrowing? 

Mr.  LONG.  No.  that  authority  is  in  the 
House-passed  till,  which  is  still  in  the 
committee.  What  we  have  here  is  a  sim- 
ple SO-day  extersion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  will  be  dealt  with 
when  the  committee  has  its  hearing? 
Mr.  LONG.  Tlhe  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  committee  will  have 
hearings? 

Mr.  LONG.  T  le  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  1  day  I  be  heard? 
Mr.  LONG.  Y€s. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  is  important  to  me 
I  have  always  fought  against  the  interest 
equalization  tax  on  the  ground  it  repre- 
sents a  protectionist  device.  However,  we 
have  a  balancs-of -payments  problem 
which  is  now  cdngealed  around  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax. 

I  understand  (he  diflBculties  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  joing  along  with  people 
such  as  me. 

Now.  a  certaii  background  has  been 
built  up  in  utiliiiation  of  the  tax.  based 
on  the  fact  I  thnk  it  was  unwise  taxa- 
tion and  unwise  for  our  country  to  take 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  lead- 
ing money  capita  1  of  the  world. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretai-y  of 
the  Treasury  on  i  Saturday.  He  responded 
not  in  terms  of  the  30-day  extension,' 
which  is  understandable,  but  the  bill  as 
it  came  from  the  House.  He  made  the 
situation  clear. 

Mr.  President.  1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  exchange  of  correspondence  I 
had  with  the  Se<  retary  of  the  Treasury 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  n)  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  b  ?  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

August  9,  1969. 
Re  Interest  Equali  atlon  Tax 
Hon.  Davio  M.  Kei  inedy. 
Secretary. 

U.S.  Treasury  Dept  rtment 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretai  ;y  :  The  Interest  Equaliza- 
tion Tax  extension  has  been  slated  for  floor 
consideration  this  coming  week,  and  as  you 
know.  I  have  been  :ollowlng  with  some  con- 
cern the  reaction  uhlch  this  Issue  has  had 
in  the  country.  In  April  of  thla  year,  the 
Joint  Economic  Coiixmlttee,  on  which  I  serve 
as  senior  \Unorltyl  member,  recommended 
that  the  lET  be  phised  out  as  soon  aa  prac- 
ticable. The  Majorl  ;y  noted  that  suspension 


of  the  IBT  would  do  little  or  no  injury  to 
the  V.3.  balance  of  payments,  and  that  sus- 
pension Is  an  appropriate  way  to  begin  the 
elimination  of  capital  export  restrlcOona 
which  "are  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  moat 
fundamental  international  economic  policy 
objectives  piu-sued  by  the  United  States  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n."  The  Minority  noted 
the  strong  and  valid  arguments  which  exist 
for  reconsidering  the  continuation  of  the  lET, 
and  pointed  out  that  significant  changes  In 
the  structure  of  capital  markets  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  have  reduced  the  danger 
ofthe  greatly  Increased  outflows  which  the 
lET  was  designed  to  prevent. 

These  views  accord  with  my  prior  opposi- 
tion to  the  lET.  In  1964  when  the  tax  was  be- 
ing introduced,  I  proposed  a  "capital  Issues 
committee"  for  regulating  foreign  borrowings 
In  the  United  States  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
which  would  have  kept  our  capital  outflows 
within  manageable  levels  and  preserved  the 
traditional  U.S.  commitment  to  the  freedom 
of  private  transactions.  I  have  since  expressed 
opposition  to  extension  of  the  tax.  and  voted 
In  favor  of  amendmenw  which  would  have 
restricted  Its  effect.  I  continue  to  have  con- 
siderable doubts  whether  extension  of  the 
lET  woiUd  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  our 
•country,  in  the  absence  of  a  concrete  pledge 
to  begin  dismantling  this  web  of  capital  re- 
strictions at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
I  would  therefore  like  to  be  apprised  of: 

(1)  your  intentions  to  use  the  powers 
which  will  be  given  the  President  to  vary  the 
tax  rates,  so  that  these  rates — for  both  new 
and  outstanding  issues— will  be  as  low  as 
possible  consistent  with  monetary  stability; 

(2)  your  actions  and  Intentions  which.  In 
your  continuing  review  of  the  nation's  bal- 
ance of  payments  program,  may  result  in  the 
gradual  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  Im- 
posed by  the  OfBce  of  Foreign  Direct  Invest- 
ment. 

Please  be  assured  that  I  have  pledged  my 
efforts  to  maintaining  the  strength  of  the 
dollar  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  am 
willing  to  support  any  measure  which  will 
effect  this  end  and  for  which  no  reasonable 
alternative  exists. 
With  best  wishes,  believe  me. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  JAvrrs. 


August  11,  1969 


provide  that  degree  of  flexibility  which  could 
be  useful  in  reducing  the  reliance  upon  this 
tax  as  a  selective  restraint  in  our  overall  bal- 
ance-of-payments  program.  For  example  If 
this  authority  Is  employed,  a  low  or  no  tax 
on  new  issues  could  permit  greater  access  to 
our  markets  for  new  projects  without  ac- 
cording this  benefit  to  outstanding  issues 

The  willingness  of  this  Administration  to 
vary  the  lET  tax  rate  so  that  It  will  be 
as  low  as  possible  consistent  with  monetary 
stability  was  demonstrated  first  on  April  4 
when  President  Nixon  reduced  the  lET  rate 
from  approximately  one-and-one-quarter 
percent  pa.  to  three-quarters  percent  pa 
on  debt  securities.  It  is  my  Intention  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  further  use  of  this 
authority  as  circumstances  permit,  and  In 
this  regard  I  will  be  specially  mindful  of 
the  opportunity  to  employ  the  additional 
flexibility  we  are  now  seeking  from  Con- 
gress which  hopefully  will  advance  the  time 
when  our  reliance  upon  this  tax  can  disap- 
pear. *^ 

It  Is  also  my  Intention  to  recommend  as 
soon  as  possible  In  the  light  of  balance-of- 
payments  developments,  additional  steps  in 
the  gradual  relaxation  of  the  capital  restric- 
tions Imposed  under  the  foreign  direct  in- 
vestment program. 

I  would  emphasize  the  fundamental  fact 
that  our  efforts  to  further  reduce  reliance 
upon  selective  restraints  will  be  greatly  fa- 
cilitated by  the  evident  effectiveness  of  our 
program  of  general  restraints  In  reducing  in- 
flation, restoring  better  balance  to  our  econ- 
omy, and  creating  the  conditions  that  make 
It  possible  to  rebuild  our  trade  position.  As 
inflation  is  so  much  the  cause  of  our  inter- 
national payments  problem,  it  is  vital  that 
we  pursue  the  flscal-monetary  restraint 
which  will  foster  our  balance  growth. 
Sincerely. 

DAvm  M.  Kennedy. 


The  Secretary  op  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  August  9.  1969. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javtis:  In  your  letter  to  me 
today  on  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax,  you 
have  emphasized  the  desirability  of  dis- 
mantling our  direct  balance  of  payments 
controls  as  soon  as  possible. 

On    April   4,    1969,   President   Nixon   pur- 
posefully   began   Just   exactly   this    type    of 
process  consistent  with  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments position.  At  that  time  he  announced 
a   relaxation   of  the   caplUl   restrictions  on 
foreign  direct  Investment  and  lending  abroad 
by  bank  and  non-bank  financial  institutions. 
In  addition,  he  pledged  that  "we  shaU  find 
our  solutions  (to  our  economic  problems)  In 
the  framework  of  freer  trade  and  payments". 
The  President  also  pointed  out  that  "The 
distortions  created  by  more  than  three  years 
of  inflation  cannot  be  corrected  overnight. 
Nor  can  the  dislocations   resulting  from  a 
decade    of   balance-of-payments   deflclte    be 
corrected  in  a  short  time."  It  was  against 
the  background  of  these  actions,  this  pledge 
and   an   appreciation   of   the   time   It   takes 
to  restore  balance  to  the  economy  that  the 
President  announced  his  intention  to  seek  an 
extension  of  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax 
The    extension    legislation    now    before    the 
Senate   has   a   new   provision   which   would 
provide  to   the   President   the   authority   to 
have  a  lower  tax  rate  on  outstanding  issues 
from  that  which  would  pertain  to  new  bor- 
rowings. The  purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  he  made 
it  clear  there  were  certain  undertakings 
which  the  Treasury  was  making  with  re- 
spect to  the  extension  of  this  case. 

In  his  letter  he  stated  that  it  would 
provide  the  President  the  authority  to 
have  a  lower  tax  rate  on  outstanding 
issues  from  that  which  would  pertain  to 
new  borrowings.  He  stated : 

U  this  authority  Is  employed,  a  low  or  no 
tax  on  new  Issues  could  permit  greater  ac- 
cess to  our  markets  for  new  projects  without 
according  tills  benefit  to  outstanding  issues. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  out- 
standing issue  question  is  complicated 
because  of  the  reaching  out  by  American 
banks  and  others  to  borrow,  and  that 
Americans  would  flock  to  get  those  issues 
if  we  took  the  interest  equalization  tax 
off. 

I  sympathize  with  the  Secretary  and 
what  he  is  doing.  I  hope  the  committee 
considers  the  matter  to  make  a  different 
rate  for  new  issues  as  contrasted  with 
other  issues. 

The  letter  also  stated: 

It  is  my  intention  to  recommend  to  the 
President  further  use  of  this  authority  as 
circumstances  permit,  and  in  this  regard  I 
will  be  specially  mindful  of  the  opportunity 
to  employ  the  additional  flexibility  we  are 
now  seeking  from  Congress  which  hopefully 
will  advance  the  time  when  our  reliance 
upon  this  tax  can  disappear. 

It  Is  also  my  Intention  to  recommend  as 
soon  as  possible  in  the  light  of  balance-of- 
payments  developments,  additional  steps  In 
the  gradual  relaxation  of  the  capital  re- 
strictions Unposed  under  the  foreign  direct 
investment  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  inserted  this  mat- 
ter in  the  Record  to  call  it  to  the  atten- 
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tion  of  Senators  so  that  it  may  be 
helpful  as  they  get  to  the  stage  of  dis- 
cussion and  to  prepare  for  my  testifying, 
which  the  Senator  has  consented  to. 

Otherwise,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
cooperation.  This  is  a  matter  which  will 
require  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
It  will  require  some  study. 

We  feel  there  may  be  considerable  out- 
flow of  capital  and  there  may  be  serious 
problems  if  the  interest  equalization  tax 
expires  prior  to  the  time  we  give  the  mat- 
ter the  consideration  it  deserves. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  continue  for  a  temporary  pe- 
riod the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 
certain  istle  and  the  existing  interest 
equalization  tax." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill,  as  amended, 
was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MLLITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1970 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  test 
facilities  at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  person- 
nel strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  was 
the  amendment  which  I  offered  printed 
in  the  Record? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  is  very  simple. 
It  would  reduce  the  authorization  for  re- 
search development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
by  a  total  of  $45,614,000.  This  represents 
a  7-percent  reduction  in  funds  for  the 


"military  sciences"  research  category  for 
each  of  the  three  Services  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  plus  a  20-percent 
reduction  in  the  authorization  for  the 
Defense  Department's  overseas  research 
program,  Pioject  Agile,  which  is  funded 
under  a  category  labeled.  "Other  Equip- 
ment." The  proposed  reductions,  by  Serv- 
ice   are:   Army  $11,893,000;  Navy  $10,- 
157  000;   Air  Force  $9,989,000;   and  the 
Department  of  Defense  $13,575,000.  The 
purpose  is  to  make  a  modest  cutback  in 
the   Department's   funding    of   Federal 
contract  research  centers — the  so-called 
think     tanks— other     social     and     be- 
havioral  science   research,   foreign   re- 
search, the  Department's  aid-to-educa- 
tion   program,     project    Tliemis,     and 
research  on  counterinsurgency  matters. 
The  intent  is  to  have  the  $45  million 
reduction  applied  roughly  as  follows: 

First,  reduce  the  funding  of  the  Fed- 
eral Contract  Research  Centers  by  10 
percent,  or  $27  million; 

Second,  reduce  research  in  foreign  in- 
stitutions—colleges and  universities,  pri- 
marily—by $2  million,  or  approximately 
one-third  the  program  proposed; 

Third  reduce  counterinsurgency  re- 
search. Project  Agile,  by  20  percent,  or 
$5  million ; 

Fourth,  cut  other  social  science  re- 
search, performed  by  organizations  such 
as  the  Hudson  Institute  by  the  remainmg 
$3  million;  and 

Fifth,  hold  the  line  on  new  starts  un- 
der Project  Tliemis  by  reducing  the  re- 
quest by  $8  million— a  25-percent  reduc- 
tion. 
Let  me  discuss  each  of  these  items 

briefly. 

Last  year  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  began  an  inquiry  into  research 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  relate  to  foreign  policy  matters. 
That  study,  and  foUowup  inquiries,  have 
convinced  me  that  there  is  a  great  waste 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  in  this  field,  that 
the  Federal  contract  research  centers  are 
not  under  effective  control  by  the  Con- 
gress, that  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  financing  activities  which  are  not 
properly  its  responsibility,  and  that  the 
thinking  permeating  much  of  this  re- 
search is  likely  to  lead  to  a  larger  and 
larger  military  establishment  and  more 
Vietnams. 

The  basic  problem  was  put  very  well 
by  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover  in  testi- 
mony before  my  committee  last  year. 
He  said; 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  effective  check 
within  the  DOD  on  selection  of  research 
projects.  I  would  suggest  that  only  Con- 
gress can  exert  such  a  check  on  the  DOD. 
The  DOD  has  been  able  to  involve  itself 
in  research  having  only  the  remotest  rele- 
vance to  the  problems  encountered  by  the 
armed  services— matters  at  no  previous  time, 
nor  anywhere  else  in  the  world  deemed  to 
lie  within  the  province  of  the  defense  func- 
tion— Just  because  it  has  the  money;  it  has 
more  money  than  any  other  public  agency. 
It  gets  more  money  because  the  word  "de- 
fense" has  in  itself  an  element  of  urgency. 
Whatever  is  asked  in  its  name  somehow 
acquires  the  connotation  of  a  life  and  death 
mattor  for  the  Nation. 


There  are  16  Federal  contract  research 
centers,  or  'think  tanks."  which,  in  fiscal 
year  1969,  received  $263  million  from  the 
Department  of  Defense— a  4-percent  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year.  Accord- 
ing to  information  furnished  our  com- 
mittee by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
these  organizations,  as  a  group,  received 
94  percent  of  their  revenues  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  last  year;  nine 
received   100   percent   of   their   support 
from  the  Department  of  Defense.  Only 
1  percent  of  their  revenues  came  from 
private  sources.  They  are  truly  creatures 
of  the  Government,  existing  at  the  tax- 
payers' sufferance. 

The  committee's  hearing  record  re- 
veals little  about  the  activities  of  these 
establishments  and  the  Senate  is,  in  ef- 
fect, being  asked  to  provide  $277  million 
on  faith  for  their  operations — a  5 -per- 
cent increase  over  last  year.  There  is, 
in  fact,  no  listing  in  the  hearings  of  the 
amounts  to  be  allocated  to  each. 

Upon  completion  earlier  this  year  of 
an  investigation  of  certain  aspects  of  re- 
search work  by  nonprofit  institutions, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  was  suf- 
ficiently disturbed  by  what  it  found  to 
recommend  a  Presidential  study  of  the 
entire  subject.  The  lack  of  real  control 
over  the  "think  tanks"  is  evident  from 
this  exchange  between  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  Mr.  Charles  Poor,  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  during 
the  hearings  on  this  bill: 

Senator  Symington.  That  simply  means 
you  give  a  company  so  much  money. 
Mr.  Poor.  That  Is  correct. 
Senator  Symington.  But,  of  research,  they 
don't  know  what  they  ore  going  to  find  out. 
You  give  them  so  much  money,  and  they  do 
as  much  for  that  money  as  they  say  they  can: 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  Poor.  Tliat  is  essentially  correct, 
(p  525,  Armed  Services  Committee  hearings) 


I  believe  that  Congress  should  exert 
the  "Check  on  the  DOD"  Admiral  Rick- 
over suggested,  by  putting  the  brakes 
on  this  research. 


Under  such  an  arrangement,  we  now 
have  a  situation  typified  by  a  cartoon  in 
a  recent  issue  of  New  Yorker  magazine: 
Two  strange  looking  natives  are  sitting 
on  the  ledge  of  a  moimtain  peak  and  a 
bright-eyed  American  type,  with  brief- 
case and  coat  in  hand,  is  eagerly  climb- 
ing up  to  their  perch.  One  native  is  say- 
ing to  the  other,  "Don't  look  now,  but 
here  comes  that  pest  from  the  Rand 
Corp.  again." 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  projects 
being  carried  out  by  these  Defense  re- 
search organizations: 

Here  are  a  few  planned  by  the  Rand 
Corp.,  which  last  year  received  93  per- 
cent of  its  total  revenues  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  fiscal  1970  is  slated  to 
receive  $24  million  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment : 

1.  "Military  Representation  in  U.S.  Mis- 
sions"; $40,000. 

Official  Description:  Examine  better  meth- 
ods of  military  representation  In  handling 
military  aid  in  foreign  countries,  specifically 
India.  Indonesia.  Brazil,  and  Iran. 

2.  'Capabilities  and  Interests  Study:" 
$150,000. 

Official  Description:  An  examination  of 
U  S  Interests,  commitments,  and  capabilities 
required  to  meet  future  contingencies  that 
threaten  those  interests. 

Of  course,  one  can  easily  see  from  these 
official  statements  that  they  are  utterly 
meaningless,  as  that  one  is.  One  must  get 
into  these  descriptions  a  little  further. 

Here  is  another: 
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3.  'Project  Mknagement,  Project  Formula- 
tion, and  Special  Requests":   $166,000. 

Official  Description:  RAND  management  of 
ISA-sponsored  research  formulation,  and  ex- 
ploration of  research  relevant  to  ISA  Inter- 
ests, and  speclM  studies  that  may  be  required 
on  short  notlceJ 

Let  US  look  4t  the  Center  for  Research 
in  Social  Systems — the  originator  of  the 
infamous  Project  Camelot.  Last  year  100 
percent  of  its  revenue  came  from  the  De- 
fense Department  and  it  is  to  receive 
$2,100,000  nex^  year  for  a  payroll  of  150 
employees  to  carry  out  projects  like 
these: 

1.  "Cultural  [Information  and  Analysis 
Center  (CINPAC()":  $750,000. 

Official  Description:  An  information  stor- 
age retrieval,  analysis  facility  providing  In- 
formation services  concerning  foreign  areas 
and  cultures  to  c|uallfled  requestors. 

2.  "Internal  sicurlty":   $80,000. 

Official  Description:  "Research  on  civil, 
paramilitary  an<;  military  police  operations 
related  to  oversew  Internal  defense  and  de- 
velopment." 

3.  "US  Army  I'sychologlcal  Operations  Re- 
quirements Worldwide':  $25,000. 

Official  Descrij  tion:  "Estimation  of  world- 
"Wlde  fequiremen  a  for  US  Army  PSYOPS  in 
time  frame  1970-1977.  ■ 
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are  exactly  to  that  effect.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  did  not  hear  them.  I  said  that 
while  the  project  may  be  Justifled  for 
some  other  agency  of  the  Government,  I 
cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  see  its  rele- 
vance to  what  I  believe  the  mission  of 
the  Defense  Department  to  be. 

I  have  a  further  comment  on  that  proj- 
ect, if  the  Senator  would  like  to  hear  it. 
This  is  the  Defense  Department  explana- 
tion. It  is  dated  July  31,  1969: 

The  objective  of  this  Humnn  Resources 
Research  Office  research  effort  is  to  design, 
produce,  and  evaluate  a  program  of  audio- 
visual instrucUon  for  the  development  of 
cultural  self-awareness,  (I.e..  awarenesG  of 
how  a  person's  own  thought  processes  and 
actions  are  Influenced  by  his  cultural  bacl-- 
ground).  COPE — 


COPE  is  the  code  name  for  this  proj- 
ect— 

attempts  to  make  Army  personnel  under- 
stand the  Influence  of  the  American  way  of 
life  on  their  own  attitudes  and  actions  in 
order  to  gain  deeper  insight  into  those  of 
their  foreign  counterparts,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  officers  serving  in 
U.S.  military  missions. 
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FULBRIGJ  T.  The  remarks  I  made 


That  may  be  a  good  project  for  some 
purpose,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  to  go 
very  far  afield  from  the  objectives  of  a 
Military  Establishment,  which  I  thought 
was  created  to  provide  for  the  defenses 
of  this  country.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  form  of  rather  sophisticated  psycho- 
logical instruction  that  would  be  worthy 
of  Harvard  or  some  other  university. 

Personally.  I  have  great  interest  in  the 
psychology  of  all  of  us.  I  am  only  ques- 
tioning, with  respect  to  most  of  these 
projects,  whether  it  is  a  proper  activity 
for  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  think 
It  is  an  improper  activity. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  it, 
this  program  would  not  provide  funds  for 
assisting  military  officers  in  securing  a 
greater  cultural  understanding,  but 
would  be  a  study  as  to  how  this  would 
best  be  done.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  Uiink  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  it  be  an  at- 
tempt to  study  American  culture,  as  to 
how  one  can  best  inculcate  values  Into 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  American  of- 
ficers? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  would  seem  so; 
how  they  can  be  influenced.  Then  there 
would  be  other  activities  to  attempt  to 
apply  what  had  been  learned  in  research 
projects.  The  military,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  conducts  \ery  large  operations  in 
the  exchange  of  officers  with  foreign 
countries,  for  example.  That  program  is 
far  larger  than  the  civilian  exchange 
program.  It  involves,  I  think,  some  $70- 
odd  million.  The  last  time  I  looked  at  it, 
it  was  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the 
civilian  exchanore  program  under  the 
Department  of  State. 

In  that  militai-y  program,  I  would  as- 
sume they  would  attempt  to  apply  what- 
ever they  had  learned  of  the  psychologi- 
cal aspects  of  the  effect  of  one's  environ- 
ment upon  one's  attitude.  That  may  help 
influence  their  attitude. 

I  simply  question  veiy  seriously  that 
this  is  the  kind  of  activity  our  Military 
Establishment  ought  to  be  engaged  in. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  wondering  just 
how  and  when  this  information  could  be 
used.  Could  it  be  used  in  officers'  candi- 
date school?  Is  it  to  be  used  in  officers' 
refresher  courses?  In  what  way  would 
that  Information  be  used  in  inculcate  a 
better  cultural  understanding  on  the  part 
of  our  military  officers? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  educa- 
tional programs  of  that  kind,  of  course 
The  Army  War  College  is  a  quite  sophis- 
ticated and  highly  developed  educational 
institution.  It  brings  every  type  of  officer 
there.  If  anything  were  learned,  I  can 
imasme  tiie  War  College  might  utilize 
this  information,  but  it  does  not  strike 
me  f  s  quite  within  the  realm  of  the  De- 
p.Ttment  of  Defense  to  engage  in  this 
typ,-^  of  research. 

Ii"  tliis  is  proper  research,  on  that 
theory,  I  can  think  of  hardly  anything 
that  is  not  within  the  scope  of  their  ac- 
tivity. There  aie  a  number  of  educational 
projects  which  I  do  not  sav  are  not  in 
themselves  justifiable,  under  proper 
sponsorship;  but  I  think  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  spent  on  this  kind  of  re- 
search by  the  Defense  Department  is 
way  out  of  proportion,  and  is  not  rele- 
vant to  their  mission. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  As  he  says,  there  are 
endless  things  they  can  do;  and  any 
amount  of  money  could  be  justifled  if 
there  were  no  limit  to  our  resources  and 
our  funds. 

But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  to  pro- 
ceed on  this  kind  of  program,  and  some 
of  the  others  that  the  Senator  has  listed 
and  that  are  listed  in  the  hearings,  would 
be  extremely  hard  to  justify,  in  view  of 
the  limitation  on  funds  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar.  If  we  had  to  justify 
this  in  any  other  budget,  the  Senator  can 
see  how  difficult  or  impossible  to  justify 
they  would  be. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  took 
the  words  out  of  my  mouth.  If  these 
projects  had  been  presented  in  some 
other  agency's  budget,  they  would  have 
been  gone  over  with  a  fine  toothed  comb- 
but  because  they  are  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  word  "defense"  has 
a  certain  aura  of  urgency  as  well  as  an 
implication  that  our  survival  depends 
on  it,  anything  goes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Or  practically  any- 
thing goes,  in  this  research  area.  Yes;  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  record  of  any  request  that  the  Sena- 
tor's commitee  ever  made  to  take  over 
these  matters.  U  the  Senator  will  look 

at  the  bottom  of  page  47 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  the  hearings' 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Of  the  report.  The  Sen- 
ate was  forewarned.  The  report  reads 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  believes  measures  should  be 
taken  to  transfer  a  number  of  these  efforts 
to  other  agencies  for  future  fiscal  years  and 
that  during  the  coming  ascal  year  the  man- 
agement of  certain  projects  of  interest  to 
the  Department  of  State.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  other  agencies  should  be 
taken  over  by  those  agencies  particularly 
the  Department  of  State. 
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If  the  Senator  has  an  application  list 
he  wants  to  prepare,  we  would  be  glad 
to  have  him  take  any  and  all  of  them 
that  he  might  wish.  Then  they  would  be 
scrutinized,  and  we  would  have  the  bene- 
fit of  his  opinion  about  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  pointed  out,  the  trouble  about 
that  is  getting  the  money.  The  only  place 
you  can  get  the  money  for  these  projects 
is  in  the  Defense  budget. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  would  be  up  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  I  am  trying 
to  accomplish  by  this  amendment — the 
Senator  says  it  is  up  to  me,  and  I  hope 
he  will  support  it — is  that,  if  we  can  cut 
this  money  out  of  this  bill,  the  money 
will  not  be  spent  under  Defense  Depart- 
ment auspices,  but  would  then  l>e  avail- 
able for  other  justifiable  activities.  My 
guess  is  that  much  of  this  work  is  prob- 
ably duplicated  by  other  research  in  pri- 
vate institutions,  but  I  have  not  looked 
into  that  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  cannot  settle  it  on 
guesses.  We  have  something  definite 
here  to  recommend;  if  the  Senate  does 
not  want  it.  that  is  all  right. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  All  right. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  But  after  the  hearing 
and  the  proof,  we  decided  it  would  not 
be  well  just  to  throw  it  all  out,  so  that 
is  why  it  is  here,  and  we  hope  next  year 
it  will  be  elsewhere. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  said  to  the 
Senator,  we  are  not  proposing  to  throw 
it  all  out,  either,  but  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator's committee  is  proposing  increases, 
on  some  of  these  matters,  increases  over 
the  amount  budgeted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  will  speak  on  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Basically,  I  object 
to  the  Defense  Department  going  be- 
yond its  proper  activities  simply  becau.se 
it  has  such  appeal  and  such  effective 
representation  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress that  its  officials  can  get  all  the 
money  they  want  for  whatever  they 
propose.  That  has  been  true  up  to  now. 
I  admire  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  his  effectiveness,  as  well  as  his  pred- 
ecessor, the  Senator  from  Georgia,  and 
the  Representative  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Rivers).  They  have  been  able 
to  get  the  money  for  these  projects.  That 
is  as  great  a  compliment  as  I  can  pay 
the  Senator  in  this  particular  area.  I 
know  of  no  other  committee  that  has 
been  so  successful. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  review 
these  projects  and  programs  in  a  way 
similar  to  the  way  we  look  at  others,  and 
bring  them  into  balance,  using  the  words 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  used  ear- 
lier. But  the  effort  should  be  to  balance 
our  national  program,  rather  than  just 
to  reach  a  balance  within  the  Pentagon, 
as  if  that  were  the  only  program  we 
had  in  our  Government. 

The  Military  Establishment,  as  I  said 
this  morning — is  able  to  get  a  lot  of 
money  because  we  have  been  in  one  war 
after  another,  and  we  have  had  crisis 


slans.  or  perhaps  the  Blaf  rans,  or  Nigeri- 
ans, or  perhaps  the  Blafrans  or 
Nigerians. 

I  do  not  think  that  Is  a  good  enough 
reason,  but  that  is  the  only  reason.  I 
think  the  fact  that  the  committee  itself 
recommends  some  activities  be  trans- 
ferred is  good;  but  they  do  not  recom- 
mend that  we  take  the  money  along  with 
it. 

However,  even  if  they  do  transfer  them 
I  still  think  there  is  a  grave  question 
whether,  in  times  like  the  present,  we 
ought  to  be  engaging  in  a  proliferation  of 
research  activities  that  have  no  immedi- 
ate usefulness.  Research  is  fine,  and  pure 
research  is  fine  in  certain  circumstances, 
but  we  are  in  such  difficult  and  straitened 
financial  circumstances  at  the  moment 
that  I  think  we  ought  to  cut  back  on 
some  of  these  things. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  point  of 
limited  resources  is  a  very  important 
paint.  I  think  of  equal  importance,  if 
the  facts  justify  it.  is  the  criticism  of  this 
practice  based  upon  its  tendency  to  give 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  Defense 
Department  planners  a  monopoly  on  in- 
tellectual opinion  in  the  country,  or  at 
least  an  Important  segment  of  it — for 
example,  the  behavioral  sciences,  just  as 
one.  a  field  in  which  there  are  not  enor- 
mous numbers  of  people,  and  in  which 
it  might  be  very  possible  to  set  a  trend  in 
research,  in  opinion,  and  then  in  opinion 
forming. 

I  am  not  suggesting  a  conscious  effort 
to  mold  American  opinion  in  this  fashion, 
but  the  effect,  it  seems  to  me,  is  very 
likely  to  be  the  lessening  of  independent 
scrutiny  by  independent  academicians, 
because  there  are  not  any  more,  or  at 
least  not  sufficient  numbers,  because  so 
many  of  them  are  tied  in  with  the  re- 
search sponsored  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment into  many  things  which  are 
probably  in  themselves  very  useful,  but 
have  very  little  bearing  on  the  direct 
needs  of  the  Department,  properly  con- 
ceived, and  which  have  this  insidious 
long-term  effect. 
Is  that  a  possibility? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  He  has  expressed  very  well,  I 
think,  one  of  the  major  considerations. 
We  do  not  wish  to  turn  this  coimtry  into 
a  militaristic  state.  We  still  believe  It 
should  be  primarily  a  civilian  state,  with 
the  Military  Establishment  supporting  it. 
Continuing  year  after  year  with  this  sort 
of  project  will.  I  believe,  have  the  tend- 
ency the  Senator  has  mentioned. 

I  may  say.  in  addition,  that  there  has 
been  considerable  protest  about  this 
tendency  during  the  past  year.  A  delega- 
tion of  students  and  professors  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
called  upon  me  for  advice  about  what 
their  proper  attitude  should  be  with  re- 
lation to  the  military  activities  in  their 
university.  This  is  a  complicated  matter. 
They  were  very  proud  of  their  university. 
They  did  not  wish  to  have  it  known  sim- 
ply as  a  military  agency,  as  a  military 
department.  That  does  not  mean  that 


the  military  as  such.  That  is  quite  wrong. 
That  is  not  so. 

As  has  often  been  pointed  out,  the 
Director  of  Research  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  men  who  are  in  that 
group  and  who  really  developed  these 
projects,  are  not  military  men.  Mr.  John 
Foster  is  not  a  military  man.  He  is  a  sci- 
entist. He  is  an  energetic  man.  a  physi- 
cist, whose  training  was  in  the  labora- 
tory. He  has  imlimited  imagination,  and 
he  thinks  of  these  things. 

But  the  secret  of  proliferation  Is  the 
availability  of  money.  What  we  can  do 
is  to  help  to  restrain  that  aspect. 

Mr,  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator further  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  has  put  his 
finger  on  the  key  point.  I  agree  that  this 
is  our  responsibility.  If  we  do  not  as- 
sume it.  as  in  all  the  other  major  policy 
matters  brought  up  by  the  bill,  nobody 
else  will. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Nobody. 
Mr.  CASE.  This  is  not  a  criticism  of 
the  standing  committees  of  the  Senate, 
specifically  not  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  The  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  cannot  do  this  kind  of 
job.  No  single  committee  of  Congress  can. 
This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  happens 
once  every  6,  8,  or  10  years.  It  happens 
more  or  less  spontaneously  because  we 
sense  the  need  to  do  it.  The  whole  Senate 
is  involved  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas is  performing  a  most  useful  function 
in  his  talk  on  this  particular  subject. 

Coming  back  to  his  specific  amend- 
ment, it  is  a  most  undesirable  situation 
in  which  anyone  man  in  the  military — 
and  this  in  no  way  reflects  on  Dr.  Poster 
who,  I  am  sure,  is  an  excellent  man — 
should  be  the  person  to  whom  one 
goes  if  he  needs  money  for  research.  This 
in  itself— the  hope  of  this  kind  of  thing, 
as  well  as  its  actual  culmination  or  real- 
ization— has  an  inhiWting  effect  upon  the 
academic  community  of  the  country,  it 
seems  to  me, 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr,  McINTYRE.  When  the  Senator 
first  digressed  to  talk  about  the  project 
he  had  in  mind,  I  did  not  quite  under- 
stand him.  Is  it  the  audiovisual  project 
that  he  is  belaboring? 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  belaboring  it.  I  am  discussing  it.  It 
is  called  the  Program  for  the  Develop- 
ment of  Cultural  Self-Awareness. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  very  brief.  When  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  got  Into  the  projects  con- 
cerning three  very  important  areas — 
human  performance,  manpower  selection 
and  training,  and  the  human  factors  in- 
volved— we  found  a  great  deal  of  sense 
in  the  projects  and  the  plans.  And. 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  In  many  in- 
stances the  decisloi^s  that  were  reached 
on  these  projects  and  the  applications 


after  crisis.  It  is  easy  to  create  the  im-  they  do  not  appreciate  the  work  of  the    of  the  lessons  learned  were  great  money 

pressicm  that  we  are  about  to  be  over-  military  or  that  they  do  not  respect  the     savers, 

whelmed  by  either  the  Chinese,  the  Rus-  uniform  or  are  in  some  way  critical  of 
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When  we  consider  that  we  have  3.5 
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million  Ameiicans  in  uniform,  when  we 
conceive  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  turn- 
over of  soma  29  percent,  when  we  con- 
sider the  con^plexity  of  modern  weapons, 
and  when  y^e  think  of  what  we  can 
achieve  whert  we  are  trying  to  come  up 
with  100  or  IJDOO  radar  operators,  by  giv- 
ing the  peoplle  who  are  applying  for  the 
positions  a  Moderate  test  we  can  make 
certain  that!  the  ones  undergoing  the 
training  would  be  more  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful than  if  there  were  a  hit-and-miss 
program. 

I  point  out  that  we  do  have  some  areas 
that  have  befn  cut.  However,  when  we 
came  to  the  a>ea  of  human  performance 
and  the  areasi  of  training  and  manpower 
selection,  we  foiuid  these  programs  to 
make  a  lot  of  sense. 

We  will  be  ible  to  go  along  with  some 
of  the  others  that  the  committee  has  al- 
ready agreed  to  tone  down.  However,  in 
this  area  it  wits  agreed  that  it  weis  good 
work  and  shcfild  be  continued.  That  is 
funded  at  thfe  level,  I  believe,  of  $35 
million.  I 

Mr- JTJLBRiGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
-und«i6tand  that  if  it  is  the  only  oppor- 
timlty  that  a  bounti-y  has.  Maybe  even- 
tually, if  we  c6n.sider  the  present  policy, 
the  only  opportunity  for  a  decent  edu- 
cation will  be  tn  the  armed  services.  But 
I  had  always ;  assumed,  and  still  hope, 
that  In  our  cou^ti-y,  which  professes  to  be 
a  democratic,  iconstitutlonal,  republican 
system,  the  bept  training  of  people  is  to 
be  obtained  in  public  or  private  schools. 
Most  of  the  1 3.5  million  men  that  the 
Senator  mentioned  are  not  professional 
soldiers.   Most  I  of  them  are  nonprofes- 
sional soldiers,!  and  I  did  not  assume  it 
was  the  function  of  the  Aimy  and  the 
military  to  take  these  raw  recruits  and 
give  them  all  kinds  of  education.  They 
are  assumed  tb  have  obtained  a  basic 
education  in  civilian  life. 
If  we  are  goijng  to  go  all  the  way  to  a 
the  Senator  is  correct, 
have  the  best  possible 
rtunities,  audio,  visual, 
of  education,  and  the 
take  over  the  schools. 
I  think  the  point  of  the 
Senator  from  N*w  Jersey,  is  that  we  think 
the  Army  and  military  affairs  have  a 
rather  limited  If  unction— to  defend  the 
country  with   tpe  manpower  available, 
plus  the  professionals  who  are  trained  iii 
West  Point 

We  are  not  siiying  that  it  may  not  be 
proper  to  have  k  program  of  psychologi 
cal  indoctrinaaon  at  West  Point  or 
Annapolis  for  the  officers.  However,  this 
is  a  research  droject.  It  is  one  that  I 
would  call  purfe  research.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  an  example  of  what  the  Mill- 
tai-y  Establishment  should  be  doing  un- 
:ilitary  Establishment  as 
"uence  within  the  coun 
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militaj-y  state. 
They  ought 
educational  opj 
and  every  kinj 
military  shoulc 
My  point,  ani 


less  we  have  a 
the  dominant  ii 
try. 

Ml-.     McINT 


E.  Ml-.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Aikansas  has 
made  it  very  pla|n  already  in  his  remarks 
that  there  should  be  a  reduction  of 
spending  by  th<i  military  in  general.  I 
think  that  across  the  board  the  Sena- 
toi;s  share  this  filing.  The  committee  is 
with  a  reduction  of  very 


going  to  come  in 

nearly  $2  billion, 

Mr.  President 


I  agree  with  the  Sena- 


tor. We  do  not  want  America  to  become 
a  military  state.  I  do  not  think  it  ever 
will  become  a  military  state.  However, 
I  would  not  want  overlooked  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  greatest  services  the 
armed  services  perfoi-m  is  giving  occu- 
pational training  to  high  school  drop- 
outs who  have  come  into  the  service  and 
sending  them  back  after  3  years  into  his 
community.  This  does  not  apply  just  to 
the  present  time, "  in  the  Vietnamese 
situation.  The  armed  sei-vices  send  the 
men  back  into  their  communities  able  to 
win  gainful  occupation. 

I  agree  that  we  do  not  want  the  mili- 
tary to  take  over  the  education  field. 
However,  the  militai-y  has  done  a  fine 
job  in  training  and  educating  many  of 
our  youngsters  today. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  heard  that  said.  If  they  cannot  get 
the  education  in  any  other  way.  I  sujjpose 
that  is  a  good  way  to  get  it. 

I  am  not  sure — and  only  time  will 
tell— whether  that  training  is  associated 
with  other  training  which  will,  in  effect, 
mean  that  our  counti-y  will  continue  to 
follow  policies  of  which  I  disapprove — 
policies  of  intervention  around  the  world 
and  the  policy  with  which  I  often  asso- 
ciate the  former  Secretary  of  State:  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  intervene  and  keep  the 
peace  around  the  world  all  by  ourselves. 
In  my  view,  that  is  contrary  to  what  I 
thought  our  policy  was.  We  get  into  very 
deep  foreign  policy  matters  there. 

I  know  that  one  of  the  fallouts  of  much 
of  tlie  military  training  will  be  a  sense 
of  discipline  and,  as  the  Senator  said,  the 
education  of  some  of  the  dropouts.  How- 
ever, the  great  mass  of  the  soldiers  are 
not  dropouts. 

I  would  assume  that  the  great  mass  of 
them,  by  far  the  majority  of  them,  are 
the  normal,  Ijest  young  men  of  our  coun- 
try who  have  gone  to  the  best  schools  we 
have.  And  they  have  had  what  we  will 
call  a  normal  and  successful  education 
in  their  schools.  They  go  to  serve  in  the 
armed  services  for  a  limited  period  of 
time. 

Nobody  is  complaining  about  that  now. 
My  complaint  has  never  been  leveled  at 
the  Army  or  the  military  as  such.  My 
complaint  has  always  gone  to  the  policies 
of  the  civilian  policymakers  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  creating  a  situation  like 
Vietnam. 

However,  that  is  all  we  hear.  I  think  we 
are  trying,  as  the  Senator  said,  to  bring 
some  restraint  into  the  militaiy  budget- 
aiy  matters. 

This  is  a  relative  matter.  No  one  wants 
to  cut  out  om-  armed  sei-vices.  We  spent^ 
a  lot  more  money  now  on  the  militai-y 
than  does  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
including  Russia.  And  we  spend  a  very 
high  percentage  of  our  national  budget 
perhaps  40  or  50  percent. 

It  goes  up  so  fast  that  I  cannot  follow 
It.  However,  $80  billion  is  what  is  pro- 
posed to  be  spent.  This  amounts  to  about 
60  percent  of  the  total  budget  when  so- 
cial security  and  all  the  otlier  trust  funds 
are  not  included. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Another  research 
center  is  the  Research  and  Analysis  Cor- 
poration, budgeted  to  receive  $10,800,000 


to  support  587  employees.  Here  is  a  sam- 
ple of  its  projects  to  be  paid  for  under 
this  authorization  bill: 

1.  "Strategic   Analysis    of    Europe-19e9" 
$128,000. 

Official  Description:  Includes  studies  of 
French  foreign  policy,  European  trade  pros- 
pects, development  of  Siberia,  and  Soviet- 
Japanese  trade. 

2.  "Strategic  Analyses  of  Subsaharan 
Africa- 1969" :  $74,000. 

Official  Description:  Includes  studies  of 
U.S.  strategic  Interests,  environmental 
trends,  and  U.S.  policies  and  programs. 

A  study  of  French  foreign  policy,  Eu- 
ropean trade  prospects,  development  of 
Siberia,  and  Soviet-Japanese  trade — it 
would  strike  me  that  if  this  is  justified  at 
all,  or  if  we  need  it,  this  certainly  would 
be  for  the  Department  of  State  and/ or 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Why  is 
this  in  the  Department  of  Defense? 

Studies  of  French  foreign  policy — well, 
perhaps  it  can  be  argued  that  the  oflicer.s 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  should 
have  knowledge  of  Pi-ench  foreign  poli- 
cy. But  studies  or  analyses  of  French  for- 
eign policy  would  neces.sarily,  I  would 
think,  take  place  in  the  Department  of 
State— unless  the  Department  of  State 
has  gone  so  far  that  it  is  nothing  but  a 
small  bureau  within  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

I  confess  that  the  revelation  to  me 
just  recently  that  the  agreement  signed 
by  the  prime  minister  of  Thailand  was 
not  in  the  custody  of  the  Department 
of  State  but  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense did  shock  me  a  bit,  as  to  the  rela- 
tive significance  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

But  I  submit  that  this  kind  of  study 
IS  not  appropriate  for  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

The  list  could  go  on  indefinitely.  Con- 
gress should  make  a  start  toward  bring- 
ing the  operations  of  these  organiza- 
tions under  more  effective  control.  The 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  to  be 
commended  for  putting  a  limit  of  $45,000 
on  salaries  for  research  center  officers 
It  IS  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
much  more  needs  to  be  done.  And  a  re- 
duction in  funds,  I  propose,  is  the  best 
way  to  go  about  it.  The  salary  of  the 
head  of  one  of  these  research  centers  was 
$90,000  last  year,  when  we  discu-ssed 
this  matter  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

All  Defense-financed  foreign  affairs 
research    is   not    done    by    the    "think 
tanks,"  by  any  means.  The  "think  tanks" 
I  mentioned  are  the  research  centers,  of 
which  I  believe  there  are  16.  Much  of  it 
is  carried  out  by  universities,  other  pri- 
vate research  organizations,  and  even  by 
militaiy  hardware  manufacturers.  The 
Hudson  Institute,  for  example,  received 
some  80  percent  of  its  funds  from  the 
Defense  Department  in  the  last  2  years, 
according  to  testimony  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  by  a  former 
institute  president.  Dr.  Donald  G.  Bren- 
nan.  Yet,  it  is  not  classified  as  a  Federal 
contract   research   center.   This   is   the 
organization    which    the    General    Ac- 
counting  Office    last    year    found    had 
charged      the      Defense      Department 
$45,000  to  $52,000  per  man-year  for  three 
research  projects  which  turned  out  to  be 
virtually  worthless.  Recent  news  reports 
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Indicate  that  the  Institute's  latest  con- 
tribution to  the  debate  over  Vietnam 
strategy  is  a  plan  which  Involves  build- 
ing a  moat  around  Saigon.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  on  this 
plan,  published  in  the  June  27  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

That  reminds  me,  I  think  they  also 
had  a  plan  not  long  ago  to  create  a  great 
lake  in  the  middle  of  South  America  in 
order  to  provide  communication  between 
all  the  countiies  of  South  America.  They 
were  going  to  dam  up  the  Amazon  and 
have  a  lake  that,  I  presume,  would  cover 
a  large  part  of  Latin  America.  I  under- 
stand that  it  did  not  appeal  to  the  Latin 
Americans. 

Not  long  ago.  Douglas  Aircraft  Corp. 
was  paid  $89,500  to  do  a  study  for  the 
Army,  called  "Pax  Americana."  which 
concluded,  among  other  things,  that 

While  the  United  States  Is  not  an  imperial- 
istic nation  she  exhibits  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  past  imperlums  and  In  fact 
has  acquired  imperial  responsibilities. 


After  trj'ing,  without  success,  to  get  the 
Defense  Department  to  declassify  the 
study,  it  developed  that  Douglas  has 
printed  the  same  study  in  unclassified 
form,  for  its  own  promotional  purposes. 
It  has  gone  on  to  do  other  research  of 
this  nature  and  recently  completed  a 
study  for  the  Air  Force,  laying  out  sce- 
narios for  several  possible  conflict  situa- 
tions in  which  the  United  States  might 
become  involved,  and  si>elling  out  the  Air 
Force  role  in  the  peacekeeping  eras  that 
would  follow  these  wars. 

The  principal  Defense  Department 
program  of  overseas  research  is  project 
Agile,  a  series  of  highly  classified  proj- 
ects relating  to  Vietnam  and  potential 
Vietnams.  Over  $25  millon  is  being  re- 
quested for  this  program  in  1970.  I  do 
not  question  the  projects  relating  to 
Vietnam,  no  matter  how  farfetched  they 
may  appear.  If  they  help  save  one  Amer- 
ican life,  well  and  good.  But  I  do  ques- 
tion the  millions  to  be  spent  on  projects 
involving  other  countries  where  the  re- 
search is  more  likely  to  lead  to  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  disputes  which  are 
none  of  our  business.  Unfortunately,  the 
Senate  cannot  debate  these  projects  on 
their  merits  since  all  Information  con- 
cerning this  program  is  classified. 

All  too  many  of  the  studies  listed  in 
the  justification  data  for  project  Agile 
and  similar  research  indicate  that  the 
Pentagon  planners  have  not  learned  any 
lessons  from  Vietnam,  but  that  they  are 
busily  engaged  in  blueprinting  strate- 
gies where  our  military  will  play  the  key 
role  in  trying  to  maintain  order  in  a 
disorderly  world.  Lt.  Gen.  Betts.  Chief  of 
Army  Research  and  Development,  when 
asked  about  the  Army's  research  involv- 
ing foreign  areas  said: 

We  have  a  continuing  need  to  build  up  a 
library  of  information  that  can  be  available 
to  our  military  planners  for  any  country  in 
the  world  Into  which  we  might  have  to  go. 

That,  I  submit,  is  very  reminiscent  of 
statements  which  we  used  to  hear  from 
the  Department  of  State. 

So  far.  the  Army  has  paid  $541,000  for 
27  of  these  guides  to  countries  where  It 
"might  tiave  to  go."  Some  of  those  coun- 


tries are  Afghanistan.  Brazil.  Colombia. 
Congo.  Ghana.  Iraq.  Lebanon,  Pakistan. 
Syria,  and  Venezuela:  a  varied  list  of 
possible  involvements. 

I  may  say  that  in  the  hearing  the  other 
day  on  foreign  aid.  I  requested  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Defense  Department  to 
supply  the  committee  with  any  of  these 
secret  agreements  which  might  involve 
our  having  to  go  into  any  of  these  coun- 
tries or  any  other  country.  So  far,  I  have 
not  received  any ;  but  they  have  been  put 
on  notice  that  we  are  interested  in  them. 

In  May,  I  asked  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  a  number  of  a  research  reports, 
selected  from  the  list  of  projects  submit- 
ted to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
as  justification  for  the  1970  budget  re- 
quest. I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
the  titles  listed  on  pages  2209  to  2219  of 
the  committee  hearings,  although  often 
intriguing,  do  not  give  the  full  flavor  of 
this  research  program.  Only  a  reading  of 
the  actual  reports  filed  reveals  the  type 
of  information  the  Defense  Department 
is  getting  for  its  money.  For  example,  a 
project  entitled  simply  "Ideology  and  Be- 
havior," had  this  official  description:       , 

To  provide  empirically  derived  conclusions 
about  ideological  movements  which  support 
insurgency. 


But  the  report  filed  on  this  project — 
furnished  to  me  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment— bear  the  following  titles: 

First.  "Tlie  Attaturk  Revolution  in 
Turkey." 

Second.  "Gandhi,  Non-Vlolence,  and 
the  Struggle  for  Indian  Independence." 
Third.  "The  Sinhalese  Buddhist  Revo- 
lution of  Ceylon." 

Fourth.  "The  Egyptian  Revolution, 
Nasserlsm,  and  Islam." 

Fifth.  "MUitant  Hindu  Nationalism: 
The  Early  Phase." 

I  must  submit,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  in- 
credible that  we  would  spend  money 
at  this  late  date  in  the  mlUtary  depart- 
ment m  studying  the  revolution  in  Tur- 
key, which  took  place  a  long  time  ago. 
Mr.  Attaturk  was  a  very  great  patriot 
for  his  country.  However,  members  of  the 
Armed   Services   do  not  have  to  have 

benefits ,„ 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  >'ield. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  heard  the  Senator 
enumerate  a  number  of  studies.  Is  the 
Senator  contending  those  are  studies  that 
are  going  to  be  performed  with  money 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1970.  or  Is  the 
Senator  going  back  4  or  5  years  to  dig 
up  horrible  examples?  Is  this  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970  authorization? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  One  cannot  find 

out  about  1970.  We  can  only  deal  with 

reports  that  have  been  completed.  This 

is  a  recent  one.  The  study  is  not  that  old. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  It  is  not  in  fiscal  year 

1970? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
They  have  us  over  a  barrel,  to  begin 
with.  So  much  is  classified,  such  as  the 
PAX  Americana  report.  It  was  declassi- 
fied by  the  Douglas  Co. 

I  am  talking  now  about  activities  in 
recent  years,  but  not  necessarUy  projects 
for  1970. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  spoke 


on  the  subject  of  military  research  in 
foreign  institutions,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities. Is  that  correct?  Is  that  the  area 
the  Senator  was  Ulking  about? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  In  part. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  is  a  part  of  the 
Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  This  is  only 
a  part  of  the  purpose  of  my  amendment. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  This  is  what? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  been  talking 
primarily  about  the  16  research  centers 
until  now.  The  work  I  just  listed  Is  done 
in  universities.  The  one  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago,  "Militant  Hindu  Nation- 
alism," is  an  example  of  this  research. 
The  project  started  in  1966.  It  is  supposed 
to  run  until  the  year  ending  1971. 

I  started  this  particular  passage  by  re- 
ferring to  universities  and  private  insti- 
tutions. We  have  already  covered  the 
think  tanks. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  sup- 
port the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  difference  between  the 
amounts  provided  for  many  years  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  on  the  one 
hand  for  this  kind  of  research,  and  the 
amounts  provided  for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  table  which  shows 
Federal  obligations  for  research,  total 
Defense  Department  and  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  fiscal  years  1956 
through  1959,  which  shows,  for  example, 
in  the  latest  year,  1969.  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  $1,658,000,000  for 
research  in  these  areas  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation  had  only  $280  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
say  that  again,  please? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Department  of 
Defense  had.  in  1969,  $1,658,000,000  as 
compared  to  only  $280  million  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  For  what  purpose? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  For  obligations  for 
basic  applied  research.  I  think  that  this 
makes  the  case  clear.  The  problem  is  that 
whereas  we  have  established  a  Science 
Foundation  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  inquiries  and  making  this  research 
on  a  scientific  basis,  In  the  interest  of 
science,  on  behalf  of  all  agencies  of 
Government,  we  provide  the  Defense 
Department  with  six  to  seven  times  as 
much  as  we  provide  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  without  los- 
ing his  right  to  the  floor,  so  that  I 
may  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  FULBRIGirr.  I  yield,  with  that 
understanding. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Tlie  figures  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  just  stated.  I 
assume  correctly,  were  about  S1.4  billion. 
in  fiscal  year  1969.  was  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  SI. 658  bilUon. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  says  this 
was  for  research  and  applied,  what? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Basic  and  applied 
research. 
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Mr.  McHTTYRE.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  in  the  pepertment  of  Defense  when 
research  is  done,  it  covers  testing  and 
evsduation  development  as  well  ajs  ex- 
ploratory development,  engineering  de- 
velopment, and  advance  development. 
It  all  come^  under  the  broad  category  of 
testing   and    evaluation. 

Mr.  PROSMIRE.  Testing  and  evalu- 
ation development  is  not  included  in  this 
figure.  Thij  is  information  which  was 
procured  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense itself ,  vith  the  clear  understanding, 
expressly  oi^  their  part,  that  testing  and 
evaluation  would  not  be  included. 

Mr.  MclMTYRE.  I  hasten  to  say  that 
something  r»ust  be  wrong  with  the  Sena- 
tor s  figurei  because  fiscal  year  1970 
shows  a  figure  for  research,  so  far  as  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  concerned,  of 
$600  million  It  seems  hardly  likely  that 
in  the  last  Mear,  fiscal  1969.  Department 
of  Defense  r<  search,  applied  or  otherwise, 
as  the  Sena  or  says,  went  to  a  figure  of 
$1,658  millioi 

I  think  the  comparison  should  be  re- 
search. 

Mt  PROXMIRE.  I  have  three  other 
tables — the  second  category  of  Federal 
obligations  and  for  basic  research 
alone — total  Defense  and  National  Sci- 
ence Foxmdation.  For  Defense,  $320  mil- 
lion; for  National  Science  Foundation, 
$274  millionl  Agiwn  Defense  had  more, 
not  so  disprobortionate  but  substantially 
more  for  basifc  requirements  than  the  Na- 
tional Scienoe  Foundation  had. 

The  third  table  shows  Federal  obliga- 
tions for  re^arch  by  agency  and  per- 
former. Total  Defense  and  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  This  includes  univer- 
sities and  cqlleges.  It  includes  FFRDS, 
administration  by  universities  and  col- 
leges that  arf  administered  by  nonprofit 
foundations.  It  shows  in  every  category 
that  the  Depalrtment  of  Defense  had  sub- 
stantially more  than  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

Mr.  MURTOY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  froni  Arkansas  yield  to  me,  so 
>hat  I  may  bfe  permitted  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin' 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  It  is  my  imders  landing 
that  the  National  Science  Foundation 
reaches  out  into  all  areas  of  science  where 
research  and  development  is  being  car- 
ried on,  keep^  current  on  all  of  these 
matters  and  brings  them  together.  It 
makes  studies  but  is  not  involved  to  the 
same  degree  as  is  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  research  and  development  on 
particular,  or  exact  systems,  let  us  say 
that  they  belie  ve  they  need. 

Mr.  PROXA  [IRE.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Sei  lator  from  California  that 
what  I  am  tal  cing  about  here  is  the  fact 
that  the  Natonal  Science  Foundation 
would  not  itse  f  engage  in  this  research, 
but  would  coiamicsion  universities  and 
nonprofit  institutions  to  do  it.  The  Sen- 
ator knows  tha  t  in  California,  Wisconsin 
and  most  States  the  National  Science 
Foundation  his  such  programs. 

Mr.  MURPB  Y.  I  was  merely  attempt- 
ing to  point  ou|t  that  t'  e  need  and  condi- 
tions under  «hlch  the  Department  of 
Defense  operates  I  do  not  think  would  be 
similar  to  those  under  which  the  Na- 


tional Science  Foundation  operates, 
which  might  very  well  be  a  proper  re- 
flection of  the  difference  in  the  amoimts 
of  money  needed  or  provided.  It  is  a  case 
of  comparing  apples  and  oranges  again. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  With  regard  to  non- 
profit institutions,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  was  funded  only  $244,000 
last  year,  as  compared  with  $26,886,000 
for  the  Department  of  Defense.  So  here 
is  a  discrepancy  of  more  than  100  to  1— 
$26,886,000  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense as  compared  with  $244,000  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Here  again  an  entirely 
different  game  is  going  on.  I  expect  to- 
morrow to  make  extended  remarks  on 
some  of  the  nonprofit  foundations,  the 
reasons  for  their  existence,  their  objec- 
tives, the  way  they  operate.  We  have  a 
couple  of  them  in  my  State,  and  over  the 
years  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  go 
to  them  and  watch  their  operations  and 
learn  what  they  are  doing.  I  think  there 
is  a  reason  for  that  great  difference. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  tables  4,  5,  and  6  bear  out  in  detail 
and  document  the  point  the  Senator 
made. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  tables  may 
be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
<See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  just  conclud- 
ed hearings  on  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  this  year.  The  Founda- 
tion is  asking  for  $500  million.  The 
House  cut  that  amount  considerably. 
The  Foundation  is  asking  for  a  restora- 
tion of  the  amount  cut.  I  would  hope  in 
the  development  tomorrow  the  fact  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  duplication  here 
could  be  brought  out.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  intimating  that  possibly  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  duplicating 
what  the  National  Science  Foundation  is 
doing? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  frofn  Rhode 
Island.  I  am  trying  to  point  out  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  amount  that  the 
Federal  Government  provides  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  the  much 
greater  amount  it  provides  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  research.  I  do  not 
contend  there  is  any  duplication 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  up  the  point  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  about  this 
particular  project,  how  it  was  obsolete 
or  out  of  date.  Let  me  read  the  descrip- 
tion. The  description  is: 

Provide  empirically  derived  conclusions 
about  ideological  movements  which  support 
Insurgency.  It  started  in  fiscal  1966  and  Is  to 
end  In  1971. 
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them  I  particularly  mentioned  dealt  with 
Ataturk.  The  University  of  Massachu- 
setts is  in  charge  of  it.  It  is  called 
"Religion  and  Revolution:  A  Study  in 
Comparative  Politics  and  Religion,  Tech- 
nical Report  No.  6,  August  3,  1968." 

That  is  just  1  year  ago.  That  is  the 
subhead,  with  the  overall  project 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  finish  it 
first. 

It  says: 

Research  supported  by  the  advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency  under  order  No.  883 
and  monitored  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search, Group  Psychology  Branch,  under 
contract  NONR  3357(08),  NR  177-907. 

That  is  an  example  of  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  how  far  afield  they  ga 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  request  he  will  make 
will  come  after  this  exchange  and  that  I 
do  not  lose  the  floor. 


AMENDMENT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1956— UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT 


So  it  is  not  an  obsolete  project.  That 
project  Is  called  "Ideology  and  Behavior." 
There  are  the  subtitles  which  I  read  I 
think  there  were  five  of  them.  One  of 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
seems  to  be  some  interest  in  the  bill  iS. 
2721)  to  amend  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  to  authorize  Federal  incen- 
tive payments  to  lenders  with  respect  to 
insured  student  loans  when  necessai-y 
in  the  light  of  economic  conditions,  in 
order  to  assure  that  students  will  have 
reasonable  access  to  such  loans  for  fi- 
nancing their  education. 

After  discussing  this  matter  with  the 
most  interested  people,  I  think,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  prayer  tomorrow — and  the 
Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning — there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  1  hour  on  the  banking  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domdjick). 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
identify  it? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  amendment  deals 
with  section  2(a)  (6)  of  the  bill,  appear- 
ing on  page  7.  lines  11  through  17  in- 
clusive. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  limitation  of  1 
hour  on  that  amendment,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  majority  and 
minority  leadei-s,  or  whomever  they  may 
designate:  one-half  hour  on  other 
amendments,  and  1  hour  on  the  bill 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  earlier  in 
the  day  I  was  informed  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  wanted 
to  speak.  Has  this  request  been  cleared 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  it  was  cleared  with  him. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  or  someone  else  told  me  he 
wanted  to  speak  in  the  morning.  We  were 
negotiating  whether  I  was  going  to 
speak  or  whether  he  was  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  no  order. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  raised  this  ques- 
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tion  because  he  discussed  it  with  me.  He 
did  not  delegate  me  to  speak  for  him, 
although  I  thought  he  was  owed  that 

courtesy.  ^^     ^    ^, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  expected  to  speak. 
He  had  a  speech  on  peace  through  law, 
which  relates  directly  to  the  bill,  but  I 
am  quite  sure  he  will  be  willing  to  speak 
directly  after  the  vote. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  to  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— and  I  do  not 
object— let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas if  we  can  have  an  agreement 
now  on  a  limitation  of  time  with  refer- 
ence to  his  amendment.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator now  entertain  a  unanimous-consent 
request  along  that  line? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Not  until  I  finish 
my  speech.  I  should  have  been  through 
long  before  this.  We  passed  three  bills. 
Perhaps  I  should  not  yield  so  readily.  I 
am  too  easy.  I  have  not  got  through  my 
speech  and  it  is  not  a  long  one,  only  20 
pages.  I  could  have  finished  it  in  30 
minutes  if  I  had  not  been  interrupted. 
The  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
interrupted  me,  and  now  there  is  this  re- 
quest, and  there  were  two  others.  When 
I  finish  I  shall  be  glad  to  talk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  majority  leader?  Without  ob- 
jection, the  order  is  entered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  re- 
duced to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That,  Immediately  after  approval 
of  the  Journal  on  Tuesday,  August  12.  1969. 
the  Senate  shall  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (S.  2721)  to  amend  the  Higher 
Educalton  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  Federal 
incentive  payments  to  lenders  with  respect 
to  insured  student  loans  when  necessary,  in 
the  light  of  economic  conditions,  in  order  to 
assure  that  students  will  have  reasonable  ac- 
cess to  such  loans  for  financing  their  educa- 
tion, and  that  debate  on  the  amendment  to 
be  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNiCK)  to  Section  2  (a)  (6) .  on  page 
7.  beginning  with  line  11.  shall  be  limited  to 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  majority  and  the  minority 
leaders.  ,,     ^. 

Provided  further.  That  debate  on  all  other 
amendments  shall  be  limited  to  'i  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  pro- 
ponent of  the  amendment  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  or  someone  designated  by  him. 
Ordered  further.  That  debate  on  the  bill 
shall  be  limited  to  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders. 


strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out interruption,  I  would  like  to  finish 
my  speech.  The  Ataturk  study  is  a  fas- 
cinating one.  I  want  to  read  some  of  the 
Ataturk  study.  This  is  the  official  sum- 
mary: 

SUMMARY 

The   Turlclsh    Revolution    led   by    Ataturlc 
can  be  divided  into  two  phases.  During  the 
first  stage  that  began  with  Kemals  arrival 
m  Anatolia  In  May  1919,  religion  and  nation- 
alism combined   to  provide  the   fervor  and 
elan  for  a  successful  war  of  independence. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  Turlclsh  nation  was 
secured   against   foreign   enemies   and   their 
domestic  collaborators,  and  in  Octoljer  1923 
the    Turlclsh    republic    was    formally    pro- 
claimed.  The  second   phase   of   this   revolu- 
tionary upheaval  lasted  until  Kemal's  death 
In  1938  and  Involved  a  series  of  far-reaching 
political,  legal  and  social  reforms  aimed  at 
achieving  the  Westernization  of  Turicey.  This 
program  of  radical  reform  deprived  Islam  of 
Its  political  role  and  resulted  In  the  construc- 
tion and  consolidation  of  a  secular  Turlclsh 
state.    Both   phases   of    this   revolution    had 
roots  in  the  Ottoman  period:  in  some  ways 
the  revolution  of  Ataturk  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  process  of  gradual  reform  that  had 
begun  well  over  one  hundred  years  before  the 
collapse  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

ABSTRACT 


AUTHORIZATION    OF     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY     PROCUREMENT.      RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,   AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
prociu-ement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  test  fa- 
cilities at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and 
to  prescribe   the  authorized   personnel 


Beginning  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the 
report  analyzes  the  Interplay  between  Ata- 
turk and  the  forces  of  religious  traditional- 
ism in  the  Turkish  revolution.  Special  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  role  of  religion  In  the 
struggle  for  national  sovereignty  that  ended 
in  1923.  The  report  concludes  with  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  position  of  Islam  in  con- 
temporary Turkish  society. 

That  is  a  current  study,  as  current  as 
any  of  them  can  be.  It  is  a  part  of  an 
ongoing  project  caUed  "Ideology  and 
Behavior." 

This  may  be  perfectly  proper  for  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  but  I  say 
it  has  no  place  in  a  defense-supported 
research  project,  which  taxpayers  pay 
for,  usually  at  three  times  the  amount  it 
could  be  done  for  at  Harvard,  Yale,  or 
the  University  of  Arkansas.  I  think  it  is 
nonsense,  frankly. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  All  these  programs 
seem  to  begin  in  fiscal  year  1966  and 
terminate  either  in  1970  or  1971. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  particular 
group  does. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  group  the  Sen- 
ator has  mentioned. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  He  says  they  are 
current.  I  say  we  are  here  considering 
the  fiscal  year  1970  budget.  It  is  also  very 
difficult  for  me  to  know  in  what  area  of 
the  social  behavioral  science  research 
field  he  is  involved,  but  I  assume  it  must 
be  policy  planning.  I  have  to  take  a  wild 
guess  at  that.  All  he  would  say  is.  this 
includes  your  PCRC's  and  your  univer- 
sitics* 

The  first  thing  I  wish  to  point  out  is 
that  what  I  was  concerned  with  on  the 
committee  was  the  amount  of  programs 
and  projects  we  have  in  effect  during 


fiscal  1970  programs  and  projects  that 
we  are  initiating  and  have  underway. 

For  the  Senator's  information,  we  took 
$700,000  out  of  their  $6.4  million  request. 
We  cut  this  budget  11  percent.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  as  I  understand,  pro- 
poses a  cut  of  some  $3  million. 

This,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  after  a  pro- 
gram has  been  as  well  scrubbed  down 
as  this  one,  would  be  so  devastating  as 
to  bring  it  practically  to  a  point  of  ces- 
sation. ,  ^.  . 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Programs  of  this 
kind  ought  to  be  ceased.  That  is  the 
point  I  am  making.  I  am  not  saying, 
"let  us  dispense  with  half  of  these."  I 
have  not  read  all  of  them,  but  I  shall  put 
the  list  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  They  are  descriptions  of 
projects,  and  they  ought  to  be  ceased  as 
a  function  of  the  Defense  Department. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  What  the  Senator 
has  done,  of  course,  is  pick  out  four  or 
five  talking  about  Ataturk  and  Turkey, 
or  some  other  things  that  had  fancy 
names. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No,  those  five  are 

in  one  project. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  respond 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  What  he  is  doing  is 
picking  out  four  or  five  programs,  sin- 
gling them  out  for  attention,  and  ti-ying 
to  cast  innuendos  about  this  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  Defense  EsUblish- 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  certainly  did  not 
intend  any  innuendo.  I  intended  to  make 
a  direct,  flat  sUtement  that  this  is 
unjustified,  unrelated,  and  ought  to  be 
stopped,  as  far  as  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  concerned.  What  is  the  innuendo 
about  that?  .    .    .^  . 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  iimuendo  is  that 
the  Senator  is  going  to  put  in  the  Record 
the  Ust  of  the  rest  of  the  programs,  but 
he  is  not  going  to  read  them  out  here. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  read  them  all, 
if  the  Senator  prefers. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  ready  to  listen 

to  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Yes . 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Nobod>'  else  is.  It 
will  take  a  while  to  read  them. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  We  have  heard  about 
Ataturk.   What   else   does    the  Senator 

have  "^ 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator Yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to 

yield. 

Mr  HART.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  why  should  we  get  the  last 
chapter  on  Ataturk?  Why  do  we  not  stop 
where  we  are? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  think  the  simple 
reason  is  that  the  vastness  of  this  pro- 
gram of  research  gets  to  tlie  point  where, 
if  we  are  not  on  the  subcommittee  which 
is  looking  into  the  matter,  we  do  not  have 
time  to  sit  down  and  have  the  defimtive 
story  told  us  on  every  one  of  these  pro- 
grams Is  it  all  right  for  the  Senator  to 
come  in  and  say.    "Let  us  cut  them  all 

out"? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  qmte 
correct,  and  that  is  why  I  say  he  certainli' 
sliould  not  take  this  as  a  criticism,  at  all. 
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Mr.  McINTyre.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FULBFUGHT.  He  certainly  does 
not  have  time  to  look  into  these.  These 
are  activities  that  have  no  business  being 
before  the  Coknmittee  on  Armed  Services. 
Nobody  in  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices has  ever  talcen  the  time  to  look  into 
them.  Neith<r  has  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  I  asked  Mr.  Schultze,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bu(  Iget.  whether  he  had  looked 
over  these  projects.  He  said,  "No."  This 
. ,  was  when  he  was  the  Director,  last  year. 
I  asked  him  n  open  session,  before  the 
Committee  or  Finance,  and  that  is  what 
he  told  us. 

If  the  Sens  tor  would  like,  I  will  read 
a  few  more. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
should  read  a  few  more.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  is  tall  ing  about. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 
Mr.  FULBlirGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.   SYMUtGTON.  First,   Mr.   Presi- 
dent, I  comm<  nd  the  able  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  for  the  superb  work  he 
did  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
"this "year.  I  mean  that  with  great  sin- 
ceriCy."His  subcommittee's  effort  and  the 
report  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  on  technical  aii-power 
probably  represent  the  finest  work  that 
has  been  don^  by  this  committee  in  a 
long  time. 

As  I  remember  it,  as  a  result  of  the 
work  that  wasi  done  by  the  able  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  in  the  ta.xpayers' 
interest,  he  hai  cut  this  budget  by  about 
$1  billion;  is  ihat  not  correct? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  is  correct;  and 
on  this  particular  program  we  have  cut 
it  back  11  percent. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  I  understand 
it.  what  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
saying,  after  liis  investigation,  is  that 
he  would  like  1o  take  an  additional  $45 
million  of  this  total  budget,  roughly;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBR[GHT.  That  is  correct. 
Spread  over  the  various  items.  I  stated 
it  precisely  in  r  ly  opening  comments. 

Mi-.  SYMINGTON.  So,  therefore,  what 
he  is  asking  to  take  out  of  the  research 
and  developmei  it  budget,  after  his  study, 
is  much  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  what  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Hampsliire  thojght  couM  be  taken  out, 
without  affecting  our  national  secui-ity. 
I  only  mention  that  because  I,  too, 
was  interested,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  in 
some  of  these  jroblems.  I  believe  they 
came  up  in  a  h  ;aring  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committ^,  where  there  was  a 
question  about  1 1  considerable  amount  of 
money  that  w£s  spent  on  a  study  of 
;  women  divers  in  Korea.  I  questioned  it. 
if  the  Senator  :  emembers,  and  we  were 
investigating  wliy  they  did  it.  It  turned 
out  there  was  a  pretty  good  reason:  they 
dive  in  colder  waters  than  divers  in  any 
other  part  of  th  e  world  when  they  dive 
I  believe,  for  pe  iris. 

I  have  not  ben  present  for  most  of 
this  debate,  but  :  think  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  done  a  superb  job 
in  saving  a  billic  n  dollars.  We  have  been 
looking  at  these  social  sciences  for  a  long 
time.  If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
thinks  he  can  add  $45  million  to  that  $1 
billion,  I  would  hope  the  facts  could  be 
dealt    with   on    their   merits,    and    not 
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through  any  impingement  on  an  already 
superb  accomplishment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  difficulty  is  that 
the  Senator  f  it)m  Arkansas  comes  in  with 
some  of  these  choice  ones.  All  of  a  sud- 
den, somebody  asks.  "Why  are  we  study- 
ing why  South  Korean  women  can  dive 
in  cold  water?" 

The  reason  we  studied  this  was  that 
it  apparently  had  little  effect  on  their 
hearing.  The  actual  facts  support  the 
study,  but  the  question  itself  casts  asper- 
sions on  all  the  rest  of  the  program. 

The  committee  on  which  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  seiTes,  as  he  knows,  cut 
$700,000  out  of  this  $6.4  million,  and 
brought  it  down  to  $5.7  million.  On  top 
of  that,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  requests  that  we  go  fur- 
ther, and  cut  out  another  $3  million, 
br-inging  it  down  to  $2.7  million.  That 
is  much  too  drastic,  particularly  in  the 
face  of  the  hard  look  we  took  at  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it  de- 
pends on  whether  it  is  justified.  If  it  is 
a  big  program  that  was  proliferated 
without  attention  from  anyone,  then  it 
ought  to  take  a  hard  look. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  is  not  new 
with  me.  A  year  ago  when  the  bill  was 
being  considered.  I  raised  the  question  on 
the  floor  with  the  Senator  frx»m  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  will  re- 
call that  we  discussed  the  matter.  And  he 
said  that  he  was  going  to  look  into  it  and 
have  a  study  made.  I  congratulate  him 
because  he  did  so.  All  I  say  now  is  that 
I  do  not  think  it  went  far  enough,  in  view 
of  all  of  the  overall  circumstances  of  the 
government  and  the  nature  of  the  studies 
and  the  fact  that  the  studies  have  no 
relevance  whatever  to  military  respon- 
sibility. That  to  me  is  the  determining 
thing.  I  do  not  actually  believe  that  any- 
one at  this  late  date  should  be  spending 
much  money  on  looking  into  Ataturk's 
experience. 

This  has  been  studied  from  A  to  Z. 
Everyone  knows  about  it. 

The  Senator  said  this  is  a  peculiar  one. 
I  do  not  see  the  relevance  of  the  "Sin- 
halese Buddhism  Revolution  of  Ceylon," 
which  is  part  of  the  same  project. 

It  seems  to  me  unrelated  to  military 
function. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Is  that  pari;  of  it? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  one  of  the 
five  parts  of  the  "Ideology  and  Behavior" 
study. 

If  the  Senator  wants  a  different  one, 
here  is  "Changing  Roles  of  the  ivlilitarj' 
in  Developing  Nations." 

This  is  a  completely  different  project. 
The  contractor  here  is  CRESS,  which  is 
the  research  center  associated  with 
American  University.  This  one  is  dated 
February  1969.  That  is  about  as  late  as 
we  can  have. 

It  is  entitled  "The  Chinese  Warlord 
System:  1916  to  1928." 

The  author  is  Hsi-hseng  Chi.  assistant 
professor  of  political  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

I  will  not  read  all  of  this  just  the 
foreword : 

FOREWORD 

This  study  was  conducted  under  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  encourage  university  in- 
terest in  basic  research  In  social  science 
fields  relat«d  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
U.S.  Army.  The  program  is  conducted  under 


contract  by  The  American  tJnlverslty's  Cen- 
ter for  Research  In  Social  Systems  (CRESS) 
and  CRESS  in  turn  has  entered  Into  subcon- 
tracts  supporting  basic  research  in  a  num- 
ber of  major  universities  having  a  marked 
Interest  In  one  or  more  of  these  researcii 
fields. 

The  research  program  was  formulated  by 
CRESS  In  terms  of  broad  subject  areas  within 
which  research  would  be  supported,  with  the 
scholars  themselves  selecting  specific  topics 
and  research  design  and  \itlllzlng  InformR- 
tlon  normally  available  to  academic  and  pri- 
vate individuals.  Under  the  terms  of  the  sub- 
contract the  authors  are  free  to  publish  in- 
dependently the  results  of  such  research 

In  this  study  Hsi-sheng  Chi  describes  the 
military  aspects  of  the  political  contest  for 
control  of  the  central  government  in  the  con- 
text of  the  disorganized  -sociopolitical  struc- 
ture of  China  from  1916  to  1928.  It  was  pre- 
pared at  the  University  of  Chicago's  Center 
for  Social  Organization  Studies  under  the 
supervision  of  Professor  Morris  Janowltz 
principal  social  sclentUt  for  research  con- 
ducted under  subcontract  between  CRESS 
and  the  imU-erslty. 

The  report  Is  a  useful  corrective  to  the 
popular  image  of  the  Chinese  warlords  dur- 
ing this  period  of  their  greatest  activity.  The 
study  points  out  that  the  warlords  were  not 
merely  mUltary  men  exploiting  China's  con- 
dition for  private  gain  in  their  various  do- 
mains, nor  were  they  seeking  to  destroy  or 
replace  the  central  government  in  the  classic 
pattern  under  which  many  Chinese  dynas- 
ties have  historically  emerged. 

To  keep  his  study  focused  on  the  theme  o: 
the  warlord  system,  the  author  chose  not  to 
deal  with  the  activities  of  the  Incipient  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party  during  the  1916- 
1938  period. 


I  submit  that  kind  of  activity  is  imre- 
lated  to  the  Department  of  Defense.  It 
is  a  kind  of  good  will  offering  to  various 
universities.  I  suppose,  of  course,  that 
they  would  be  appreciative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  its  good  judg- 
ment. 

That,  as  I  say,  is  a  different  one.  I 
have  a  lot  of  them.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  is  interested  in  my  reading  them 
all. 

The  Senator  will  remember  that  mv 
point  is  that  these  are  not  militarj'- 
related  inve^igwitions.  They  have  noth- 
ing to  do  w^pthe  responsibility  of  the 
Department  ^Defense,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  see. 

I  have  not  read  all  of  the  stunmaries. 

Here  is  a  long  one  in  that  same  project 
on  "Gandhi,  Nonviolence  and  the  Strug- 
gle for  Indian  Independence."  It  is  a 
very  interesting  subject,  but  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do,  in  my  opinion,  with  the  mili- 
tary department.  And  that  is  true  of 
most  of  these. 

I  have  a  great  variety  of  them  here. 
I  will  have  them  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  for  peo- 
ple to  read  and  determine  their  rele- 
vance to  military  responsibility. 

I  point  out  that  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  does  not  take  any 
of  this  as  a  reflection  upon  him  or  his 
case. 

This  has  grown  up  over  the  past  25 
years,  just  as  a  lot  of  this  has.  without 
any  supervision.  This  is  not  the  i-espon- 
sibility  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire or  of  anyone  else  in  particirlar. 

It  grew  like  Topsy.  They  had  the 
money.  There  was  a  period  during  which 
we  were  so  rich  that  we  thought  we  could 
afford  anything. 

I  confess  to  being  a  party  to  the  dis- 
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tortion  of  our  priorities.  However,  I  now 
think  that  influence  of  the  military  in 
our  Government  has  gone  beyond  all 
reason.  ^  ^^.    ,, 

The  Senator  says  that  they  cut  this  11 
percent.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  budget 
had  been  increased  over  the  past  year's 
program  by  5  percent? 

Mr.  McINTYRE,  It  was  reduced  by 

$500,000. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Under  what  figure? 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  In  the  policy  plans, 

$6.9  million.  ,      .^    ,     ^ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  for  the  last 
2  preceding  years  the  budget  request  at 
least  had  been  increased. 

I  am  interested  in  an  exchange  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  cut  67  percent  in  West- 
ern Europe.  It  has  been  practically 
eliminated.  It  was  only  $56  million.  And 
then  it  was  $46  million.  It  is  now  $31 
million.  It  is  practically  nothing. 

But  Department  of  Defense  programs 
have  gotten  so  big  that  they  juggle 
around  sums  of  $700  milUon  or  $500  mil- 
lion just  as  if  it  were  a  pittance. 

Our  Government  loses  its  sense  of  per- 
spective on  miUtary  programs. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  bring  this 
back  into  perspective.  One  way  is  to  dis- 
associate the  Defense  Department  from 
sociological  and  ideological  studies.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

We  could  not  do  anything  about  the 
ABM,  which  we  all  grant  to  be  defective, 
but  it  is  at  least  a  military  program. 
These  programs  are  not  even  military. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield,  so  that 
I  may  answer  his  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  In  fiscal  1969,  the 
amount  was  $6.9  milUon.  This  was  re- 
duced to  $6.41  million  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
As  I  have  said,  that  amount  has  already 
been  reduced  by  the  committee  some 
$500,000,  to  make  the  amount  about  $5.9 
million.  .   ^  „ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  two  categories. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  talking  about 
policy  planning  studies.  I  am  trying  to 
keep  the  Senator  in  one  avenue  without 
going  to  others. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  My  bill  relates  to  the 
total  for  1970.  In  the  total  of  the  items 
for  social  and  behavioral  sciences  and  re- 
search studies  there  was  an  increase. 

But  the  point  I  make  is  that  we  do  not 
want  to  go  off  on  the  assumption  that 
we  are  dealing  only  with  a  slight  cut  in 
a  perfectly  valid  program.  I  am  actually 
raising  a  question  as  to  the  justification 
for  practically  all  of  this  program.  I 
should  like  to  have  gone  further  than  I 
did  but  I  comprised  my  principles  in 
the  hope  that  I  could  get  something  done 
toward  redirecting  the  research  activi- 
ties of  the  Defense  Department  to  de- 
fense matters  and  taking  it  out  of  im- 
related  matters. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FXHoBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's concern  about  this  subject.  I  have 
already  stated  that  our  report  suggests 
that  we  are  going  to  undertake  to  trans- 


fer many  of  these  items  next  year.  In  all 
sincerity,  I  propose  to  the  Senator  that 
he  go  through  the  hearings  and  pick  out 
the  items  that  he  thinks  should  not  be 
in  the  military  section,  and  then  of  that 
group  pick  out  the  ones  he  thinks  should 
come  under  the  Department  of  State.  If 
he  will  then  join  in  an  amendment  taking 
them  out  of  this  bill,  and  if  an  authori- 
zation bill  is  required,  he  will  have  time 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
hold  hearings  and  purify  the  whole  at- 
mosphere. He  can  throw  out  the  ones 
he  does  not  want  in  this  bill  and  then 
submit  a  definite  report  recommending 
an  authorization. 

Supplemental  appropriation  bills  are 
coming  along  all  the  time.  It  is  my  privr- 
lege  to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  will  guarantee  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  wUl  fight  to  place  in  one  of 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bills  any 
appropriations  he  may  have  approved 
in  an  authorization  bill.  That  will  get  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  It  is  the  best  way 
to  have  it  properly  considered. 

I  urge  the  Senator  to  consider  the  pro- 
posal seriously.  I  am  satisfied  that  our 
committee  will  not  be  able  fully  to  satisfy 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  sav  that  with  all  deference 
to  him,  but  here  is  a  chance,  really,  to 
satisfy  him  with  respect  to  items  that  re- 
late to  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  comments. 

First,  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  think  a 
number  of  these  should  be  transferred 
anywhere,  if  they  are  to  be  done  at  all.  If 
they  have  any  vaUdity,  they  would  be 
done  by  places  such  as  Columbia.  Har- 
vard, and  so  forth.  They  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  State  Department  or  the  De- 
fense Department.  But  since  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  particular  bUl— well,  I  have 
described  them  as  best  I  can.  I  do  not 
see  why  there  Is  any  need  for  the  State 
Department  to  pay  money  for  research 
involving  Ataturk  government;  I  really 
do  not. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  see  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  that 

is  valid. 

I  certainly  will  take  under  considera- 
tion the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  I  think  he  genuinely  would 
like  to  see  this  reform.  Last  year  he  told 
me  that  he  would.  I  sense  that  he  is 
sympathetic  to  the  objective.  Of  course.  I 
realize  that  once  these  things  become  im- 
bedded in  a  great  program,  it  is  not  easy 
to  get  them  out.  It  is  very  difficult,  in- 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  are  dealing  wnth 
such  vast  sums  when  we  get  into  the 
Pentagon  and  this  appropriation,  com- 
pared with  aU  the  others,  that  it  is  hard 
to  get  back  a  sense  of  perspective. 

We  voted,  a  moment  ago.  $75  million 
just  for  what  in  political  terms  they  call 
a  slush  fund,  for  no  certain  purpose;  just 
a  contingency  fund.  But  the  $31  million 
I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  is  for  a  pro- 
gram that  has  been  going  on  20  years,  for 
41  countries;  arid  the  cutback  imposed 
means  the  death  of  about  half  of  those 
programs.  . 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry 
that  the  able  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  temporarily  has  had 
to  leave  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  He  said  he  had  a 
telephone  call. 

Mr.  HART.  But  while  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  in  the  Chamber,  per- 
mit me  to  make  a  comment  that  rein- 
forces the  Senator  from  Arkansas'  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  which  he  voiced  a 
few  minutes  ago. 

To  get  this  matter  into  perspective,  to 
figure  out  where  we  are  and  how  far  we 
have  come,  and  then  to   take   up   the 
problem  of  how  much  further  we  have 
yet  to  go,  I  turn  our  minds  back  more 
than  a  year  ago  to  the  day  when  this 
bill  was  before  the  Senate  in  1968.  It 
was  in  April  of  1968.  The  Senate  had  just 
enacted   the  surtax,  with  its  direction 
that  budgeted  expenditures  for  that  fiscal 
year  be  reduced  by,  I  think,  $6  billion. 
At  that  lime,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on   Armed   Services   accompanying    the 
authorization  bill  reminded  us  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  had  to  share  the 
burden  of  disciplining  itself  with  respect 
to  expenditures. 

I  recall  sitting  in  the  Chamber.  The 
Senate  had  just  acted,  as  I  recall,  on  an 
agriculture  bill  to  which  a  number  of  us 
had  sought  to  attach  some  money  to  feed 
children  during  the  summer,  when 
schools  were  closed  but  stomachs  still 
functioned. 

Leafing  through  the  report  of  this 
committee,  a  year  ago  in  April,  to  the 
caption  "Research.  Development.  Test, 
and  Evaluation,"  we  discovered  that  there 
was  not  any  disciplining  of  the  Pentagon 
on  research  and  development  proposed 
last  vear;  rather,  they  proposed  to  in- 
crease it  some  $750  million,  to  close  to 
a  total  of  $8  billion. 

I  recall  asking  the  able  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  who  was  handling  the  bill, 
why  the  increase.  He  said.  "Well,  some  of 
it  was  bookkeeping  adjustment."  The 
actual  increase  proposed  to  be  authorized 
was  only  $508  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  A  pittance. 
Mr.  HART.  I  offered  an  amendment  at 
that  time  to  hold  the  research  and  devel- 
opment figure  at  the  then  current  level 
which  was  somewhere  between  $7  and 
$8  billion.  I  am  not  sure  precisely  where 

it  was. 

The  Senate— this  indicates  how  far  we 
have  come — discussed  that  amendment 
for  perhaps  a  couple  of  hours.  I  doubt 
that  it  was  any  longer.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  expressed  a  concern;  others 
did  On  a  rollcall,  the  Senate  rejected 
that  amendment  by  three  votes.  So  last 
year  we  were  not  able  to  hold  the  De- 
fense Department  to  the  then  level  of 
research  and  development  spendrng  au- 
thorized. _,  . 

How  far  have  we  come?  This  year— 
and  this  goes  to  the  contribution  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
made— the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
itself  has  recommended  a  reduction  of 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  in  research 
and  development.  That  is  progress  in 
anvbody's  book.  . 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  It  certainly  is. 

Mr.  HART.  And  it  is  largely  a  reflec- 
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tion  of  thi!  leadership  the  Senator 
from  New  :  Hampshire  took  to  try  to 
get  hold  ol  this  massive,  surging — I 
guess  that  :s  a  good  way  to  describe 
seven  and  a  half  billion  dollars  that  is 
running  aroi  nd  the  country  for  research 
purposes — aiea.  He  has  done,  indeed,  a 
■    Ob 

I  agree  with   the 
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magnificent 

Mr.   FUL^RIGHT. 
Senator 

Mr.  HARTJ.  He  is  able  to  cut  a  billion 
dollars  when  i  the  Senate  itself  last  year 
would  not  su  Dport  our  effort  to  maintain 
the  then  leve 

So,  first,  PC  should  understand  the 
progress  that  has  been  made.  I  am  think- 
ing about  the  ABM  vote,  comparing  it 
with  the  vote  a  year  ago  on  research  and 
developmentj  wnich  we  lost  by  three 
votes.  Even-$teven  a  few  days  ago  on 
ABM.  These  j  defeats  nonetheless  have 
their  long-teijm  purpose. 

Back  to  research  and  development: 
What  is  wronig  with  the  effort  now  being 
made  by  thefeenator  from  Arkansas,  if 
in  fact  we  cap  spot  additional  research 
and  development  which  appropriately 
shoQia  not  bt  charged  to  the  Defense 
Depfe'rtment?|An  argument  can  be  made 
as  to  whethef  somebody  else  should  get 
the  final  chapter  on  Ataturk's  govern- 
ment, not  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Why,  if  we  c^n  highlight  the  remaining 
research  effoJts  which  seem  imprudent 
to  authorize,  j  hould  we  not  go  ahead  and 
do  it?  It.  indeed,  will  be  a  very  minor 
addition  to  tJie  magnificent  work  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  but  it 
nonetheless  w:  11  be  some  additional  prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  FUUBREGHT.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  put  It  ven  well.  I  have  said  time  and 
again  that  I  do  not  rrean  any  criticism 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire — 
and  the  Sena  ;or  from  Mississippi,  also. 

Last  year  w  len  I  raised  this  matter— 
I  confess  tha;  it  was  the  first  time  I 
raised  it — the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
said.  "I  am  going  to  look  into  it  and 
make  an  effort."  He  did  look  into  it.  And 
he,  with  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, made  a  good  effort. 

I  am  trying  to  go  further  than  that. 
Of  course,  we  want  to  sa\'e  the  money, 
but  I  feel  that  to  go  into  this  area,  for 
the  military  tc  do  so,  gives  a  wrong  di- 
rection to  our  life.  It  gives  a  wrong  im- 
pression to  oui  university  people,  to  our 
young  people,  and  to  other  people  of 
the  militarizati  jn  of  the  life  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  made  a 
very  moving  statement  this  morning 
about  our  secur  ty. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  him  about  se- 
curity. I  only  jtate  that  there  is  a  lot 
more  to  security  than  simply  military 
hardware.  The  health  of  our  internal 
educational  sys  em,  the  health  of  our  In- 
ternal social  sys  tem  in  all  its  aspects  our 
economy,  aU  o:  it,  are  a  part  of  it  A 
strong  security  stance  cannot  be  main- 
tained if  justice  is  not  done  to  the  rest 
of  our  society.  Ii  is  one  entire  ball  of  wax 
It  Is  not  only  cefense.  I  think  we  have 
gone  so  far  be<ause  of  these  recurrent 
crises  In  the  foreign  field  involving  mili- 
tary action  that  we  have  gotten  our  sense 
of  perspective  a  little  out  of  focus. 
Here  is  one  a  tpect  of  it  that  I  do  not 


think  for  a  moment  would  harm  our  de- 
fense posture.  I  do  not  think  the  projects 
we  have  studied  add  one  Iota  to  the  de- 
fense of  this  country.  I  think  that  is 
wrong. 

I  have  said  I  have  been  guilty  in  the 
past  of  taking  the  attitude  that  our  col- 
leges and  universities  have  been  starved 
and  needed  to  get  money  for  the  vast 
number  of  new  students:  that  if  the  only 
way  they  could  get"  it  would  be  to  take  a 
handout  from  the  Pentagon  I  would  not 
complain  too  much.  I  have  always  sup- 
ported Federal  aid  to  education. 

However,  I  have  come  to  reconsider 
that  approach  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
One  of  the  main  reasons  is  to  get  away 
fix»m  this  attitude  that  the  military  has 
an  imdue  influence  in  our  universities. 
I  have  told  about  the  visit  of  the  students 
from  MIT.  Senators  know  about  the  riots. 
One  aspect  has  been  the  fear  on  the  part 
of  students  that  the  military  dominated 
our  society.  I  realize  that  the  war  has 
contributed  to  the  situation.  This  is  only 
one  little  segment  of  Defense  activities 
I  am  talking  about.  It  is  not  much  we  are 
asking. 

As  the  Senator  from  Michigan  said. 
"You  have  done  a  good  job,  but  I  think 
you  can  go  further  in  these  restricted 
areas."  The  amount  is  small.  I  hesitate 
when  we  deal  with  big  sums. 

I  feel  I  am  nit-picking  when  I  ask  for 
a  cut  of  $45  million.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  I 
would  love  to  pick  up  $5  or  $10  million 
to  keep  the  exchange  program  alive.  In 
that  context  it  is  a  lot  of  money.  To  con- 
template you  could  get  that  amount  here 
for   that   program   is   beyond   anyone's 
dream.   Forty-five  million  dollars  Is   a 
large  sum  of  money,  except  with  respect 
to  the  Pentagon,  there  it  seems  small. 
I  suppose  people  think  I  am  nit-picking 
to  save  $45  million.  But  In  addition  to 
that  I  would  like  to  get  the  Pentagon 
out  of  the  biisiness  of  subsidizing  our 
liberal  arts  institutions.  I  used  to  think 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  because  they  were 
so  poor  they  could  use  some  help  from 
the  Defense  Department.  However,  I  feel 
the  military  has  become  too  powerful  in 
oiu-  entire  society. 

I  am  not  trs^ing  to  engage  in  commer- 
cialism, but  I  picked  up  Look  magazine 
this  week  and  most  of  it  is  devoted  to 
the  subject. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  small  contribu- 
tion toward  the  rehabilitation  of  this 
country,  and  of  returning  to  a  humane 
society  where  the  military  has  a  place- 
but  not  the  dominant  place — in  the 
Government. 

I  think  this  research  program  is  an 
important  area  because  much  of  it  is  in 
the  academic  field.  What  we  do  on  pro- 
grams like  this  will  have  much  to  do 
with  the  attitudes  of  this  and  future 
generations.  That  is  the  best  explanation 
I  can  give. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  we  have  made 
progress  and  I  think  we  can  make  more 
progress. 

I  shall  complete  this  part  of  my  speech 
and  insert  in  the  Record  the  remainder 
of  these  projects.  I  might  mention  a  few 
others  in  case  anyone  thinks  that  Is  the 
only  one  I  have. 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Regarding  the  $700,- 
000  cut  that  the  committee  recommended 
in  this  area  against  the  $6.4  billion  re- 
quest, is  it  not  possible  that  all  those 
horrible  examples  may  be  the  ones  to  go 
under  yie  knife  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  cut  out? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  hope  so. 

I  will  describe  a  few  of  the  others. 

Another  project,  entitled  "Social 
Change  as  a  Result  of  Modernization  " 
was  designed,  the  description  stated: 

To  determine  most  effective  uses  of  DOD 
aid  to  developing  nations  so  that  conflict 
between  traditional  cultural  values  and  pres- 
sures toward  modernization  are  minlmlzeci. 

The  completed  reports  on  this  project 
are  entitled: 

1.  "Institutional  Obstacles  to  Industrial 
Development  in  Peru" 

2.  "Peruvian  Managers  Opinions  on  Prob- 
lems of  Indvistrlallzatlon" 

3.  "Some  Advantages  and  Disadvantages 
of  Small  Scale  Industry  In  a  Highly  Indus- 
trialized Economy" 

4.  "The  Decline  In  Paternalism  Among  Pe- 
ruvian  and  Japanese  Laborers" 

5.  "Mutual  Obligations  Between  Manage- 
ment and  Workers  In  Peru" 

a.  "Some  Organizational  Adaptations  lo 
Labor  Problems  In  Peru" 

With  re.spect  to  Peru  it  was  no  more 
than  a  couple  of  months  ago,  I  believe, 
tliat  the  Peruvian  Government  invited 
our  representatives  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. Senators  will  recall  the  f  m-or  in  Chile 
in  connection  with  Camelot.  I  believe 
these  activities  contributed  to  the 
deterioration  of  our  relations  with  these 
countries.  These  studies  may  have  some 
intellectual  value.  I  doubt  that  they  are 
relevant  to  anything.  We  know  that  in 
Peru  our  relations  recently  hit  an  all- 
time  low.  Cei-tainly  research  activities 
like  this  do  not  help  the  situation 

Mr.  McESfTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  is  an  excellent 
study  that  the  State  Department  might 
be  Interested  in.  It  was  in  the  area  the 
chamnan  said  he  would  like  to  transfer 
many  of  these  progi-ams.  It  might  do  the 
State  Department  good. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  have  relevance  to.  I  do  not  know 
what  use  the  State  Depai-tment  would 
have  of  it,  outside  of  a  scholar  writing 
a  thesis  for  a  Ph.  D.  Anything  can  ha\e 
relevance  to  that. 

After  receiving  a  vast  number  of  these 
completed  research  reports,  I  asked  tlie 
Department  of  Defense  to  tell  me  how 
much  each  cost.  After  a  month  and  a 
half  of  deliberation,  the  Department,  in 
a  letter  of  July  24  from  Dr.  Foster,' fi- 
nally told  me  that  it  did  not  know. 

Any  effort  to  isolate  a  cost  figxu-e  for  a 
given  report  would  be  arbitrary  and  probably 
would  not  represent  the  actual  costs  In- 
volved— 

Dr.  Foster's  letter  said,  adding— 
nor    would    a    cost    estimate    represent    a 
measiu-e  of  the  payoffs  from  the  research. 
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I  can  well  undei-stand  the  Depart- 
ment's reluctance  to  put  a  price  tag  on, 
or  try  to  assess  the  military  benefits  of, 


a  report  like  "The  Ataturk  Revolution  in 
Turkey."  How  can  the  Senate,  or  the 
public,  be  expected  to  assess  the  value  of 
this  research  when  neither  we  nor  the 
Department  of  Defense  knows  how  much 
it  costs?  I  sisk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Director  of  Defense  Research 

AND  Engineering. 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  24,  1969. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Poi^RicHT. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deak  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  of  June  10,  1969, 
for  the  costs  of  the  Individual  research  re- 
ports sent  to  you  on  4  June  1969. 

The  report*  which  you  received  were  pro- 
duced from  projects  designed  to  provide  a 
number  of  outpute  of  significance  to  DoD 
including:  (1)  a  variety  of  technical  reports 
and  papers.  In  addition  to  a  major  final  re- 
port covering  the  research  and  studies  under- 
taken: (2)  Interchange  between  DoD  officials 
and  technical  personnel  In  a  position  to  lend 
an  outside  perspective  to  DoD  problems;  and 
(3)  continued  development  of  research  re- 
sults and  capabilities  relevant  to  DoD 
responslbllltlee.  Funding  of  these  proj- 
ects Is  based  on  a  total  project  cost,  with 
such  multiple  outputs  anticipated.  Any  ef- 
fort to  Isolate  a  cost  figure  for  a  given  re- 
port would  be  arbitrary  and  probably  would 
not  represent  the  actual  costs  Involved.  Nor 
would  such  a  cost  estimate  represent  a  meas- 
ure of  the  payoffs  from  the  research. 

In  the  case  of  projects  not  yet  completed 
and  for  which  only  Interim  reports  are  avail- 
able, significant  results  can  be  expected  in 
the  future.  In  the  case  of  completed  projects, 
the  final  report  represents  only  a  portion  of 
the  total  output.  For  example.  In  one  project 
funded  over  a  period  of  9  years,  a  total  of 
29  technical  reports,  12  scientific  Joiunal 
publications,  and  significant  contributions  to 
a  book  were  produced  in  addition  to  the  final 
report  which  you  received. 

The  total  funding  to  date  In  the  projects 
represented  by  the  reports  you  requested  was 
$11,530,408,  covering  a  period  of  more  than 
15  years. 

If  you  desire  any  further  clarification  on 
this  matter,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

G.  L.  Tdcker. 
(For  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
proliferation  of  Defense-supported  re- 
search in  foreign  areas  is  illustrated  by 
what  has  taken  place  in  Thailand.  The 
research  bibliography  for  Thailand  is  63 
pages  long  and  lists  508  separate  re- 
ports. Much  of  this  research  was  really 
foreign  aid  and  should  have  been 
charged  as  such.  The  Greneral  Account- 
ing Office  recently  found  that  in  a  coun- 
try in  South  Asia,  whose  name  I  cannot 
use  because  of  the  secvirity  classification 
put  on  by  the  Defense  Department,  the 
Department  had  undertaken  to  spend 
$4.2  million  on  nine  social  science  re- 
search projects  which  the  GAO  believes 
should  have  been  charged  against  for- 
eign aid.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  dispense 
forMgn  aid  through  a  research  program. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Is  not  the  Senator 
talking  about  some  past  history?  Are  not 
these  programs  which  were  years  ago? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  Is  no  way  for 
me  to  foresee  the  future.  All  I  can  talk 


about  Is  past  history  and  what  has  been 
done.  If  I  were  a  prophet  and  could  tell 
the  Senator  what  is  going  to  happen 
next  year,  I  would  talk  about  it,  but  the 
Senator  knows  I  can  talk  about  only  that 
which  has  happened. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing in  a  foreign  area,  regarding  security. 
This  area  is  less  than  a  $1  million  figure. 
There  is  also  less  than  a  $1  million  figure 
for  Korea  and  Thailand.  That  is  for 
fiscal  1970.  What  the  Senator  is  talking 
about  happened  a  year  or  two  ago. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  a  list  in  my 
hand  right  now.  I  am  glad  to  show  it  to 
the  Senator.  It  is  secret.  It  concerns 
Project  Agile.  If  the  Senator  will  come 
over  here,  I  can  show  it  to  him  because  it 
is  against  the  law  for  me  to  read  it  into 
the  record.  It  is  a  research  project.  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Not  the  AgUe  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  a  current  pro- 
gram. It  is  not  past  history.  Here  it  is. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Tlie  Agile  program 
is  a  counterinsurgency  study. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  called  that. 
The  GAO,  as  I  told  the  Senator,  says  it 
looks  like  foreign  aid.  We  can  make  a 
play  on  the  words  about  it.  If  it  wecfi 
actually  foreign  aid— and  that  is  what 
it  is,  at  least  the  GAO  thinks  it  is,  and 
it  strikes  me  that  way  too. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  If  the  funds  are  cut. 
this  program  will  have  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  that  cut. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that,  but  if  the  Senator  wishes  to  look 
at  this  specific  thing  I  am  questioning, 
it  is  right  here.  It  is  secret.  It  tells  the 
situation  and  some  of  the  things  that 
we  cannot  mention  the  precise  name  of. 
I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  this  is 
not  dreamed  up.  As  to  the  statement 
about  Thailand,  the  Senator  does  not 
question  that,  I  believe. 

In  the  next  fiscal  year  the  Department 
of  Defense  proposes  to  spend  $7,547,000 
on  research   about  foreign  areas.   Yet 
only  $125,000  is  budgeted  for  external 
research  by  the  agency  responsible  for 
our  Nation's  foreign  affairs,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  entire  budget  for 
the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  In- 
telligence  and   Research   Is   only   two- 
thirds  the  $6.2  million  budgeted  by  the 
Defense  Department  for  foreign  policy 
research.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  E>efense  is  involved  in  many  re- 
search activities  simply  because  it,  and 
not  the  Federal  agency  with  proper  ju- 
risdiction, has  the  money  available.  Al- 
though the  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  recommended  that  efforts  be  made 
to  transfer  some  of  this  research  to  other 
agencies,   particularly   the   Department 
of  State,  I  believe  it  will  find  that  much 
of  this  work  is  of  no  interest  to  other 
agencies  when  they  must  foot  the  bill. 
Another  aspect  of  the  military  research 
program  which  merits  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion is  research  carried  out  by  foreign 
institutions,  primarily  colleges  and  imi- 
versities.  According  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment, 440  research  projects  are  now 
underway     in     44     foreign     coimtries 
throughout  the  non-Communist  world. 
The  simi  of  $5.7  million  Is  budgeted  for 


foreign  research  in  1970  and  a  staff  of 
100  Defense  Department  employees  is 
sUtloned  abroad  just  to  look  after  the 
program.  There  is  trouble  aplenty  over 
military  research  being  carried  out  in 
our  educational  Institutions  and  there  Is 
no  need  to  ask  for  the  same  kind  of 
trouble  In  44  other  countries.  A  com- 
pelling need  In  our  foreign  affairs  today 
is  to  make  the  American  presence 
abroad  less  visible;  we  do  not  accomplish 
that  by  linking  foreign  universities  to 
our  MUitai-y  Establishment. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  mention  a  specific 
aspect  of  Defense  Department  research 
arrangements    with    American    univer- 
sities. Of  the  top  500  defense  research 
contractors.  99  are  educational  institu- 
tions and  the  Defense  Department's  1970 
budget  for  university  research  would  be 
increased  by  20  percent  over  last  year,  to 
a  total  of  $306  million.  But  I  wish  to 
discuss  only  one  small  part  of  that  ef- 
fort. Project  Themis,  the  Department's 
program  to  build  up  the  science  depart- 
ments, physical  and  social,  of  universities 
around  the  country  which  do  not  now  do 
much   research   for   the   military.   The 
budget  request  for  Themis  is  $33  million, 
up  12  percent  over  1969,  and  wUl  support  <■ 
continuation  of  92  projects  at  52  uni- 
versities   and    colleges,    plus    allowmg 
initiation  of  an  additional  25  projects. 
Admiral  Rickover.  in  discussing  this  proj- 
ect last  year  said: 

Now  It  seems  to  be  the  most  farfetched 
reasoning  to  conclude  that  It  Is  the  Depart- 
ment ol  Defense  that  must  help  develop  these 
sciences  and  train  these  scientists.  The  result 
of  a  project  like  Themis  Is  that  there  will 
be  university  professors  who  get  additional 
money  besides  their  university  salaries- 
money  given  them  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  therefore  to  some  extent  beholden 
to  the  mlllUry.  This  strikes  me  as  most 
undesirable. 


Project  Themis  could  be  cut  back  dras- 
ticaUy  with  no  ill  effects  to  the  Nations 
defense  postxure.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense is  not  the  proper  agency  to  pro- 
vide Federal  aid  to  education. 

Mr.  President,  our  constituents  are 
grovring  increasingly  bitter  over  con- 
tinued increases  In  taxes,  waste  in  de- 
fense spending,  and  the  lack  of  funds  for 
urgent  social  needs.  We  have  just  passed 
a  bill  to  extend  the  10-percent  war  tax. 
I  beUeve  that  we  owe  it  to  the  taxpayers 
to  eliminate  all  unnecessary  spending 
and  that  these  Department  of  Defense 
research  activities  should  receive  the 
same  critical  questioning  they  would  re- 
ceive if  they  were  being  financed  by  other 
Government  agencies. 

The  committee  has  recommended  an  8- 
percent  cut  in  the  military  sciences  item, 
the  funding  source  for  most  of  the  pro- 
grams I  have  discussed.  This  is  but  a 
slap  on  the  wrist  and  I  think  that  the 
circumstances  call  for  a  more  meaningful 
reduction  In  nonessential  research  activ- 
ities. I  propose  that  the  Senate  cut  this 
category  by  an  additional  7  percent  to, 
in  effect,  impose  a  15-percent  surtax  en 
these  programs,  with  the  cuts  to  be  al- 
located between  the  Federal  contract 
research  centers,  particularly  the  non- 
physical  science  activities  of  these  orga- 
nizations: other  social  and  behavioral 
science    work;    foreign    research;    and 
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Project  Them  s.  My  amendment  would 
also  reduce  bj*  $5  million  the  funds  for 
Project  Agile^  the  overseas  research 
which  is  fundepj  under  the  "Other  equip- 
ment" categor^. 

It  cannot  bei  said  that  the  amendment 
ties  the  hand|  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment since  eadh  service  will  be  left  with 
considerable  flexibility  to  distribute  the 
cutback  withi^  these  general  areas.  I 
might  add  that,  under  provisions  of  this 
bill,  the  Department  of  Defense  will  still 
have  a  $75  million  emergency  fund  to 
play  with,  tf  the  Senate's  action  today 
Is  held  up  In  conference.  This  is  still 
half  again  as  much  as  was  voted  last 
year.  | 

t  the  Senate  took  a  hard 

;he  taxpayers'  money  is 

In  the  Defense  research 

mendment  is  but  a  small 

a    step    in    the    right 
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It  Is  time  th 
look  at  what 
being  spent  fo 
program.  This 
step — but  it 
direction.  j 

I  urge  the  Seriate  to  adopt  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  in  the  June  27  issue 
of  thpNew  Yotfk  Times,  entitled  "Think 
Tank,iDffers  Modified  Policy  For  Viet- 
nam," to  whiclk  I  referred  in  my  com- 
ments, be  printed  in  the  Record:  and  in 
addition  the  siinmaries  of  a  number  of 
other  recent  research  projects  of  the 
type  I  have  beii  discussing. 

There  being  io  objection,  the  material 
wa«  ordered  to  pe  printed  in  the  Record, 
M  follows: 

"Think  Tank"  (Offers  MootnED  Polict  for 
Vietnam 
Washington,  Jjune  26 — A  proposal  for  a 
modified  strategy]  in  Vietnam,  conceived  by 
a  "think  tanJt,"  Isjclrculatlng  at  high  levels  In 
the  Nixon  Admlnlctratlon. 

The  authors  of  the  plan,  at  the  Hudson  In- 
stitute In  Weetchfcster  County,  N.Y.,  are  said 
to  m*lntaln  that  it  could  cut  American  cas- 
ualties to  a  handXul,  make  the  war  "accept- 
able" in  the  Un^d  Statea  and  either  In- 
crease ch&nces  foij  a  peace  settlement  or  offer 
a  long-term  change  of  "winning"  the  war. 

The  propoeal  Includes  a  reduction  of  Amer- 
ican forces  to  lOOkOOO  or  200,000  men  by  the 
middle  of  1971,  riliance  only  on  volunteers, 
extension  of  the  pour  of  duty  to  two  years 
for  each  soldier  and  construction  of  new  types 
of  "death-belt  bajriers"  around  Saigon  and 
along  the  Cambodian  border  to  block  infiltra- 
tion. It  also  calls  Ijor  new  combat  tactics. 

Officials  said  thbt  the  institute's  prop>osal 
had  grown  out  of  a  series  of  studies  in  Viet- 
nam financed  by  the  Defense  Department. 
The  principal  arc!  itect  of  the  new  approach 
is  Herman  Kahn,  a  witty,  rotund  physicist 
who  made  his  re]  lutation  as  a  nuclear-war 
strategist. 

BROAD    RANGE    OF    STAFF 

The  Hudson  Institute,  situated  at  Croton- 
on-Hudson,  is  a  snail,  indofMndent  organi- 
zation that  makes  analytical  studies  for  Gov- 
ernment departmtnts  and  private  Industry. 
Its  staff  includes  shysicists,  economists,  so- 
cial scientists,  ms  thematicians  and  former 
members  of  the  diplomatic,  inielligence  and 
n  ;lltary  services. 

Administration  (  fficials  who  have  attended 
bi  leflngs  on  the  pUn  in  recent  weeks  at  the 
Pentagon.  The  St  ite  Department  and  the 
White  House  say  t  combines  old  and  new 
ideas  in  a  wide-ringing  package  that  has 
"considerable  appet  il." 

One  official  said  ,hat  while  is  was  unlikely 
the  whole  package  ifould  be  carried  out,  some 
of  the  ideas  were  'l]  eing  woven  into  the  fabric 
of  our  strategy."  He  declined  to  say  which 
ones. 

Reached  by  teU  phone  todav,  Mr.  Kahn 
said  it  would  be    inappropriate"  for  him  to 


discuss  the  plan.  But  others  who  have  heard 
his  briefings  filled  in  some  details. 

The  Hudson  plan  would  cut  the  present 
force  of  540,000  American  servicemen  in 
Vietnam  over  the  next  two  years  to  a  strength 
of  100,000  to  200,000.  Half  of  these  would 
form  a  strategic  reserve  force  of  two  to  three 
combat  divisions  that  would  be  pulled  back 
to  the  coast.  It  would  be  available  primarily 
to  reinforce  South  Vietnamese  troops  If 
North  Vietnam  suddenly  moved  a  large  new 
invasion  force  into  the  country. 

MORE    SPECIAL    FORCES    URGED 

The  rest  would  be  in  tactical  fighter  squad- 
rons, helicopter  companies,  long-range  artU- 
lery  batteries  and  logistics  units.  Their  Job 
would  be  to  support  the  South  Vietnamese 
military  units  that  would  take  over  the 
principal  burden  of  fighting  the  war. 

This  breakdown  is  similar  to  the  concept 
already  tentatively  accepted  by  the  Admin- 
istration in  Its  long-range  planning,  officials 
say. 

But  the  Hudson  plan  differs  In  some  de- 
tails. For  example,  it  would  double  or  triple 
American  Special  Forces  units  in  Vietnam 
to  build  larger  units  of  irregular  Montag- 
nard  tribesmen  to  roam  the  desolate  bor- 
der regions  of  the  country,  harassing  enemy 
troops.  At  present,  the  Administration  is  cut- 
ting down  on  Special  Forces  as  more  and 
more  of  the  irregular  units  are  turned  over 
to  South  Vietnamese  leadership. 

The  Hudson  plan  would  deemphasize 
large-unit  sweeps  through  enemy  base 
camps,  substituting  many  very  small  patrol 
actions  lasting  several  days  each.  When  a  pa- 
trol found  an  enemy  force  or  camp,  it  would 
call  In  air  strikes  and  artUlery  fire. 

Most  large  South  Vietnamese  military 
units  would  be  drawn  back  toward  the  pop- 
ulous coastal  plain.  There  they  wotUd  pro- 
vide a  screen  behind  which  local  troops  and 
a  much  enlarged  police  force  would  provide 
greater  security  by  setting  up  thousands  of 
night  ambush  positions  to  catch  enemy  guer- 
rUlas  and  agents  trying  to  slip  In  or  out  of 
the  populated  regions  and  to  root  out  the 
Vletcong's  undercover  agents  in  the  villages. 

Mobile  reaction  forces  would  be  put  on 
call  around  the  clock  to  reinforce  any  posi- 
tion that  was  attacked  by  a  sizable  enemy 
force. 

A  novel  part  of  the  plan  calls  for  con- 
struction of  two  deep  fortified  canals.  One 
would  nin  along  the  Cambodian  border  from 
the  Gulf  of  Slam  to  a  point  west  of  Saigon 
where  It  would  veer  eastward  and  connect 
with  a  similar  canal  around  the  periphery 
of  Saigon. 

The  earth  dredged  from  the  canals  would 
form  a  bank  50  yards  high.  Two  chalnllnk 
fences  would  be  built,  one  on  the  canal  side 
of  the  slope,  the  other  along  the  top  of  the 
bank.  The  far  bank  of  the  canal  would  be 
fortified  with  barbed  wire,  minefields  and 
electronic  sensors.  Heavy  air  strikes  and  ar- 
tillery barrages  would  be  brought  down  at 
any  point  where  an  attempt  was  made  to 
breach  the  barrier. 

Social  Change  as  a  Result  or  Modernization 

Description:  To  determine  most  effective 
uses  of  DOD  aid  to  developing  nations  so  that 
conflict  between  traditional  cultural  values 
and  pressures  toward  modernization  are  min- 
imized. Transfer  to  non-DOD  agency  under 
discussion. 

Contractor:  Kalamazoo  College. 

Fiscal  Year:  Start  1966;  end  1970. 

Cost:  Unknown. 

PERUVIAN  MANAGERS'  OPINIONS  ON  PROBLEMS  OF 
INDUSTRIALIZATION 

(By  StiUman  Bradfield.  Kalamazoo  College 
and  Anlbal  Del  Aguila  Peru-Kalainazoo 
Project,  1967) 

Abstract 
This  paper  contains  a  brief  analysU  of  part 
of  a  questionnaire  administered  to  100  grad- 
uates of  an  executive  development  program 


in  Lima,  Peru.  They  were  employed  In  many 
different  sectors  of  the  economy,  and  half 
were  at  least  part  owners  of  the  company 
where  they  worked.  It  focusses  on  managers' 
opinions  as  to  the  major  problems  they  face 
on  their  Jobs,  and  their  opinions  as  to  the 
major  obstacles  to  Industrial  development  In 
Peru.  The  most  important  single  on-the-job 
problem  they  identified  was  in  the  area  of 
finance,  followed  by  production  and  sales. 
In  general,  they  did  not  perceive  accounting. 
Industrial  relations,  administration  and  orga- 
nization, or  government  regulations  and  con- 
trols, as  important  problem  areas  In  their 
companies  as  compared  with  the  first  three 
mentioned.  A  closer  examination  of  the  prob- 
lems within  these  areas  Indicated  that  they 
felt  that  most  of  them  were  outside  their 
area  of  control,  and  most  commonly  outside 
the  influence  of  the  company. 

Social  Change  as  a  Result  of  Modernization 

Description:  To  determine  most  effective 
uses  of  DOD  aid  to  developing  nations  so  that 
conflict  between  traditional  cultural  values 
and  pressures  toward  modernization  are 
nUnlmlzed.  Transfer  to  non-DOD  agency  un- 
der discussion. 

Contractor :  Kalamazoo  College. 

Fiscal  Year:  Start.  1966;  End.  1970. 

Cost:  Unknown. 

some  advantages  and  disadvantages  or 
small-scale  industry  in  a  highly  indus- 
trialized economy 

(By  StlUman  Bradfield,  Kalamazoo  College, 
and  Anlbal  Del  Aguila,  Peru-Kalamazoo 
Project.  1967) 

This  work  was  carried  out  under  financial 
support  from  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  Department  of  Defense.  The  contract 
with  Kalamazoo  College  Is  administered  by 
the  Group  Psychology  Branch  of  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research. 

Abstract 

The  survival  of  many  of  the  small  scale 
manufacturers  in  Kalamazoo  is  explained  in 
terms  of  the  special  flexibilities  and  oppor- 
tunities they  possess  which  enable  them  to 
isolate  themselves  from  the  competition  of 
larger  producers,  and  occupy  a  special  niche 
in  the  market.  Close,  personal  contact  be- 
tween the  owner-manager  of  a  small  manu- 
facturing plant  and  his  employees,  suppliers 
and  customers  enable  him  to  give  special  at- 
tention when  required,  and  also  to  be  able 
to  obtain  good  technical  advice  when  needed. 
Inefficiencies  resulting  from  a  lack  of  spe- 
cialization of  personnel  are  in  part  com- 
pensated for  by  the  costs  avoided  when  the 
manager  fulfills  all  of  these  functions  him- 
self. 


Social  Change  .\s  a  Result  of  Modernization 

Description:  To  determine  most  effective 
uses  of  DOD  aid  to  developing  nations  so 
that  conflict  between  traditional  cultuml 
values  and  pressures  toward  modernization 
.ire  minimized.  Transfer  to  non-DOD  agency 
under  discussion. 

Contractor:  Kalamazoo  College. 

Fiscal  Year:   Start,  1966;   End,   1970. 

Cost:  Unknown. 

the  decline  in  paternalism  among  pfruvmn 

and  japanese  laborers 
(By  Stillman  Bradheld,  Kalamazoo  Cpllege. 
1968) 
This  work  was  carried  out  with  financial 
support  from  the  Advanced  Research  Proj- 
ects Agency  and  The  Wenner-Gren  Founda- 
tion. The  Contract  with  Kalamazoo  College 
is   administered    by    the    Group    Psychology 
Branch  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Research. 
Abstract 
This    suidy    compares    questionnaire    re- 
sponses of  Peruvian   and  Japanese  laborers 
with  respect  to  their  opinions  of  their  duties 
to  their  companies  and  their  companies'  ob- 
ligations to  them. 

Workers   in   both    countries   see    manage- 
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ment  aa  obliged  to  continue  employment  of 
workers  regardless  of  the  economic  situation. 
Similarly,  workers  In  both  countries  expect 
paternalistic  treatment  by  the  company 
where  this  is  to  their  economic  benefit.  In 
such  areas  as  recreation,  vacation,  savings, 
housing,  etc.  However.  Peruvians  were  gen- 
erally more  willing  to  return  traditional 
loyalties  to  the  company  than  were  the 
Japanese. 

In  both  countries  the  trend  seems  to  be 
away  from  paternalism.  esi>eclally  on  work 
Issues.  Workers  of  both  countries  are  willing 
to  continue  recognizing  traditional  status 
obligations  In  off-Job  areas  where  there  are 
no  economic  costs.  Where  the  costs  fall  to 
the  company,  paternalistic  treatment  Is  still 
favored.  Workers  In  both  countries,  but  more 
so  in  Peru,  are  pressing  for  more  participation 
in  the  decisions  that  affect  how  they  carry 
out  their  Jobs. 

Social  Chance  as  a  Result  of 
Moder  n  iz  at  io  n 

Description:  To  determine  most  effective 
uses  of  DOD  aid  to  developing  nations  so 
that  conflict  bet  .een  traditional  cultural 
values  and  pressures  toward  modernization 
are  minimized.  Transfer  to  non-DOD  agency 
under  discussion. 

Contractor:  Kalamazoo  College. 

Fiscal  Year:   Start.   1966;   end,   1970. 

Cost:  Unknown 

SOME    organizational    ADAPTATIONS    TO    LABOR 
PROBLEMS    IN    PERU 

(By  StiUman  Bradfield,  Kalamazoo  College, 
1969) 

This  work  was  carried  out  with  financial 
support  from  the  Advanced  Research  Proj- 
ects Agency  and  the  Wenner-Gren  Founda- 
tion. The  contract  with  Kalamazoo  College 
Is  administered  by  the  Group  Psychology 
Branch  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Research. 
Abstract 

Owing  primarily  to  rigidities  in  labor- 
management  relations,  a  number  of  Peruvian 
industries  are  moving  toward  a  system  of 
subcontracting  for  major  services.  This  passes 
on  many  of  the  labor  relations'  headaches 
to  smaller  companies,  and  leaves  the  prin- 
cipal company  in  a  more  flexible  position, 
viz  a  viz  changes  in  market  demand  for  its 
product.  The  system  also  provides  advantages 
for  the  subcontracting  companies  and  quite 
possibly  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  by  which  capital  can  be 
attracted  Into  industry,  the  maximization 
of  managerial  resources  in  the  country,  and 
the  development  of  new  entrepreneurial 
talent. 

Social  Chance  as  a  Resttlt  or 
Modernization 
Description:  To  determine  most  effective 
uses  of  DOD  aid  to  developing  nations  so 
that  conflict  between  traditional  cultural 
values  and  pressures  toward  modernization 
are  minimized.  Transfer  to  non-DOD  agency 
under  disctission. 

Contractor:  Kalamazoo  College. 
Fiscal  Tear:  Start.  1966;  End.  1970. 
Cost:  Unknown. 

institutional  obstacles  to  industrial 
development  in  peru 
(By  Stillman  Bradfield.  Anlbal  Del  Aguila, 
September   1966) 
Introduction 
The  Peru-Kalamazoo  Project  Is  a  two-year 
project  doing  a  comparative  study  between 
similar  Industries  pr(Xlucing  the  same  prod- 
uct, on  the  same  scale,  with  the  same  tech- 
nology   In    both    Peru    and    In    Kalamazoo. 
Michigan  to  specify  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
institutional  obstacles  to  Industrial  develop- 
ment In  Peru.  We  will  be  concerned  with  the 
following  questions: 

(1)  To  what  extent  do  the  same  technol- 
ogy and  scale  of  operation  re<;ulre  the  same 


work  organization  and  behavior  In  two  dif- 
ferent countries  at  different  stages  of 
development? 

(2)  To  what  extent  are  work  organization 
and  behavior  In  industry  affected  bjr  differ- 
ent sets  of  institutional  conditions  operating 
In  the  society  at  large? 

(3)  In  what  ways  do  these  sets  of  Institu- 
tional Influences  either  promote  or  impede 
the  Industrial  development  of  Peru? 

This  report  Is  concerned  with  giving  some 
of  the  results  of  our  flrst  two  and  a  half 
months  of  field  work.  This  has  been  an  ex- 
ploratory stage  In  which  we  have  been  con- 
cerned with  visiting  25  industrial  plants  in 
20  different  Industries,  and  talking  with 
businessmen,  engineers,  and  labor  leaders  as 
to  the  problems  they  face  in  carrying  out 
their  Jobs.  We  also  attended  a  number  of 
conferences  and  meetings  with  engineers, 
businessmen,  government  officials,  and  labor 
leaders. 

soci.^l  change  as  a  results  of 
Moderniz.\tion 

Description:  To  determine  most  effective 
uses  of  DOD  aid  to  developing  nations  so 
that  conflict  between  traditional  cultural 
values  and  pressures  toward  modernization 
are  minimized.  Transfer  to  non-DOD  agency 
under  discussion. 

Contractor:    Kalamazoo    College. 

Fiscal  Year:  Start,   1966;   end,  1970. 

Cost:  Unknown. 

MUTUAL     OBLIGATIONS     BETWEEN     MANAGEMENT 
AND    WORKERS    IN    PERU 

(By  Stillman  Bradfield,  Kalamazoo 
College,  1968) 

Tliis  work  was  carried  out  with  financial 
support  from  the  Advanced  Research  Proj- 
ects Agency  and  the  Wenner-Gren  Founda- 
tion. The  contract  with  Kalamazoo  College  is 
administered  by  the  Group  Psychology 
Branch  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Research. 
Abstract 

Tills  paper  compares  questionnaire  re- 
sponse of  management  and  labor  sectors  In 
Peru  on  their  opinions  as  to  the  duties  of 
the  worker  and  the  company's  obligation  to 
the  workers.  There  is  surprising  agreement 
between  the  management  and  labor  groups 
Interviewed  on  important  Issues,  such  as: 
that  the  Incompetent  worker  should  be  fired; 
that  Impersonal,  objective  criteria  should  be 
used  In  selecting  new  workers;  that  reason- 
able working  rules  should  be  strictly  en- 
forced; that  high  quality  norms  should  be 
Insisted  upon;  and,  that  supervisors  should 
try  to  settle  the  problems  of  workers  If  at 
all  possible  rather  than  pass  them  all  on 
to  higher  management.  Generally  there  was 
also  agreement  between  both  sectors  that 
ability,  rather  than  seniority,  should  be  the 
determining  criteria  for  wage  Increases. 

Ideology   and   Behavior 

Description:  Provide  empirically  derived 
conclusions  about  ideological  movements 
which  support  Insurgency.  (Terminating;  In 
final  rei>ort  stage.) 

Contractor:   University   of   Massachusetts. 

Fiscal  Year:  Start,  1966;   end,  1971. 

Cost:  Unknown. 


atoUa  In  May  1919,  religion  and  nationalism 
combined  to  provide  the  fervor  and  elan  for 
a    successful    war    of    Independence.    The 
sovereignty     of    the    Turkish     nation    was 
secured   against   foreign   enemies   and   their 
domestic  collaborators,  and  In  October  1923 
the    Turkish    republic    was    formally    pro- 
claimed. The  second  phase  of  this  revolution- 
ary upheaval  lasted  until  Kemal's  death  In 
1938  and  Involved  a  series  of  far-reaching 
political,  legal  and  social  reforms  aimed  at 
achieving    the    Westernization    of    Turkey. 
This    program    of    radical    reform    deprived 
Islam  of  Its  political  role  and  resulted  In  the 
construction  and  consolidation  of  a  secular 
Turkish  state.  Both  phases  of  this  revolution 
had  roots  In  the  Ottoman  period;   In  some 
ways  the  revolution  of  Ataturk  was  the  cul- 
mination of  a  process  of  gradual  reform  that 
had  begun  well  over  one  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  collapse  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
Abstract 
Beginning  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the 
report      analyzes      the      Interplay      between 
Ataturk  and  the  forces  of  religious  tradition- 
alism in  the  Turkish  revolution.  Special  at- 
tention Is  given  to  the  role  of  religion  In  the 
struggle  for  national  sovereignty  that  ended 
In   1923.  The  report  concludes  with  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  position  of  Islam  in  con- 
temporary Turkish  society. 

Ideology   and   Behavior 

Description:  Provide  empirically  derived 
conclusions  about  Ideological  movements 
which  support  Insurgency.  (Terminating;  In 
final  report  stage.) 

Contractor:  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Fiscal  Year:  Start.  19*6:  end,  1971. 

Cost:  Unknown. 

THE    SINHALESE    BUDDHIST    REVOLUTION    OF 
CEYLON     1 966-1 96» 

(By  Guenter  Lewy.  Department  of  Govern- 
ment, University  of  Massachusetts,  Am- 
herst, technical  report  No.  1.  January  1967) 

Abstract 
Research  sponsored  by  the  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency  under  Order  number 
883  and  monitored  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search. Group  Psychology  Branch  under  con- 
tract Nonr-3357(08).  NR  117-907. 

The  origins  of  the  resurgence  of  Buddhism 
in  Ceylon  following  the  election  victory  of 
the  Sri  Lanka  Freedom  Party,  headed  by 
S.W.R.D.  Bandaranaike,  in  1956  are  ana- 
lyzed. Bandaranaike  failed  to  control  the 
Buddhist  elements  who  had  helped  him  to 
obtain  political  power  and  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  a  Buddhist  monk  in  Septemljer 
1959.  The  report  concludes  with  a  discussion 
of  the  future  of  organized  Buddhism  as  a  p>o- 
litlcal  force  in  Ceylon. 

Ideology  and  Behavior 

Description:  Provide  empirically  derived 
conclusions  about  Ideological  movements 
which  support  Insurgency.  (Terminating;  In 
final  report  stage.) 

Contractor:    University    of    Massachusetts. 

Fiscal  year,  start  1966';  end  1971. 

Cost:  Unknown. 


THE   ATATURK   REVOLUTION    IN   TURKEY 

(By  Guenter  Lewy,  Department  of  Govern- 
ment,  University   of   Massachusetts,    Am- 
herst; ReUglon  and  Revolution,  a  study  in 
comparative  politics  and  religion,  techni- 
cal report  No.  6,  August  1968) 
(Research  suppwrted  by  the  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency  under  Order  number 
883    and   monitored   by   the   Office   of   Naval 
Research.  Group  Psychology  Branch,  under 
contract  Nonr-3357(08).  NR  177-907.) 
Summary 
The  Turkish  Revolution  led  by  Ataturk  can 
be  divided  Into  two  phases.  During  the  flrst 
stage  that  began  with  Kemals  arrival  in  An- 


MILTTANT  HINDU  NATIONALISM :   THE  EARLY 
PHASE 

(By  Guenter  Lewy,  Department  of  Govern- 
ment,   University   of    Massachusetts.    Am- 
herst Religion  and  Revolution;  A  Study  in 
Comparative  PoliUcs  and  ReUglon.  techni- 
cal report  No.  2,  AprU  1967) 
Research  sponsored  by  the  Advanced  Re- 
search  Projects   Agency   under  Order   num- 
ber 883  and  monitored  by  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research,   Group   Psychology   Branch   under 
contract  Nonr-3357(08) ,  NR  177-907. 
Abstract 
PoUowlng  a  brief  discussion  of  the  Indian 
political   tradition,  the   report   analyses   the 
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empirically  derived 


Description:   Provides 
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Contractor:  Un 
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Cost:  Unknown. 
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AND  THE  STHBGCIJ:  FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 

Department  of  Govern- 

of    Massachusetts,    Am- 

and   Revolution;    A   Study 

Politics  and  Religion  tech- 

',  November  1967) 

by  the  Advanced  Re- 
under  Order  number 
by  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
Branch  under  con- 
08) ,  NR  177-907. 

Abstract 

Ins    with    an    analysis    of 
the  Intellectual  origins  of 
of  Satyagraha.   The 
Gandhi's  life,  it  Is  con- 
;m.  His  appeal  to  the  In- 
upon  his  standing  as  a 
(Jandhis  role  in  the  Con- 
independence  Is  discussed. 
Gandhi's   functioning 
following  what  he  con- 
roice  of  God  within  him, 
leader  paying  heed 
accounts  for  many  of 
by  the  Congress:  it 
achievement  of  Indian 


ni  tional 


comn  Itted 


t:ie 


which    support    Insurgency.     (Terminating; 
In  final  rejjort  stage.) 

Contractor:   University   of   Massachusetts. 

Fiscal  year  start.  1966;  end.  1971. 

Cost:  Unknown. 

MILITANT  BUDDHIST  NATIONALISM  :   THE  CASE  Or 
BURMA 

(By  Guenter  Lewy,  Department  of  Govern- 
ment, University  of  Massachusetts,  Am- 
herst; Religion  and  Revolution.  A  Study 
In  Comparative  Politics  and  Religion,  tech- 
nical report  No.  3,  August  1967) 

Research  sponsored  by  the  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency  under  Order  number 
883  and  monitored  by  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research,  Group  Psychology  Branch,  under 
contract  Nonr-3357 (08),  NR  177-907. 
Abstract 

Following  a  brief  discussion  of  the  Inter- 
action of  Buddhism  and  government  in  tra- 
ditional Burma  until  1885,  the  report  ana- 
lyzes the  emergency  of  the  political  monks 
as  the  main  force  in  the  militant  nationalist 
movement  for  Burmese  Independence.  Bud- 
dhist monks  played  an  Important  role  In 
the  violent  agitation  of  the  1920's  and  in  the 
Saya  San  Rebellion  of  1930-31.  In  the  1930's 
the  monks  are  gradually  overtaken  by  secu- 
lar-minded nationalists.  The  report  con- 
cludes with  a  brief  examination  of  the  place 
of  Buddhism  in  post-Independence  Burma. 

CHANGING   Roles   op   the   Military   in 

Developing  Nations 
Description:     Subcontracted     studies      of 
changing   roles    of    military   establishments 
Contractor:  CRESS. 
Fiscal  year:  Start,  1964;  end,  1969. 
Cost:  Unknown. 

THE  CHINESE   WARLORDS  SYSTEM:     I8I6   TO    1928 

(By  Hsi-hseng  Chi.  February  1969;  the  Amer- 
ican   University    Center    for    Research    In 
Social    Systems,    6010    Wisconsin    Avenue. 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016) 
The  author 
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AND  Behavior 
Ide    empirically    derived 
Ideological     movements 
Insi^gency.   (Terminating;  in 

Univ4rslty  of  Massachusetts 
1966;  end.  1971. 
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Department  of  Govem- 

of    Massachusetts,    Am- 

Re volution,  A  Study  in 

Ics  and  Religion;  technl- 

March  1968) 


supported  by  the  Advanced  Re- 

under  Order  number 

by   the  Office   of  Naval 

Branch,  under 

08),   NR    177-907. 

i  >stract 


introductory   discussion    of 
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leading  up  to  the  seizure 
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Relations    with    the    Muslim 

and  the  role  of  Islam 
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Ideological    movements 


Hsl-sheng  Chi  is  an  Assistant  Professor  of 
Political  Science  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  He  received  a  B.A.  in  literature 
from  Tunghal  University,  Taiwan,  and  Is  at 
present  a  Ph.D.  candidate  at  the  Unlversltv 
of  Chicago. 

A  substantially  revised  and  enlarged  ver- 
sion of  this  report  has  been  submitted  by 
the  author  to  the  University  of  Chicago  as 
a  doctoral  dissertation. 

Foreieord 

This  study  was  conducted  under  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  encourage  university  in- 
terest in  basic  research  In  social  science 
fields  related  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
U.S.  Army.  The  program  is  conducted  under 
contract  by  The  American  University's  Cen- 
ter for  Research  In  Social  Systems  (CRESS) 
and  CRESS  in  turn  has  entered  into  subcon- 
tracts supporting  basic  research  in  a  number 
of  major  universities  having  a  marked  in- 
terest in  one  or  more  of  these  research  fields 

The  research  program  was  formulated  by 
CRESS  in  terms  of  broad  subject  areas  with- 
in which  research  would  be  supported  with 
the  scholars  themselves  selecting  specific 
topics  and  research  design  and  utilizing  in- 
formation normally  available  to  academic 
and  private  individuals.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  subcontract  the  authors  are  free  to  pub- 
lish independently  the  results  of  such  re- 
search. 

In  this  study  Hsl-sheng  Chi  describes  the 
military  aspects  of  the  political  contest  for 
control  of  the  central  government  In  the 
context  of  the  disorganized  sociopolitical 
structure  of  China  from  1916  to  1928  It  was 
prepared  at  the  University  of  Chicago's  Cen- 
ter for  Social  Organization  Studies  under  the 
supervision    of    Professor    Morris    Janowltz 


principal  social  scientist  for  research  con- 
ducted under  subcontract  between  CRESS 
and  the  university. 

The  report  is  a  useful  corrective  to  the 
popular  image  of  the  Chinese  warlords  dur- 
ing this  period  of  their  greatest  activity.  The 
study  points  out  that  the  warlords  were  not 
merely  military  men  exploiting  China's  con- 
dition for  private  gain  in  their  various  do- 
mains, nor  were  they  seeking  to  destroy  or  re- 
place the  central  government  in  the  classic 
pattern  under  which  many  Chinese  dynas- 
ties have  historically  emerged. 

To  keep  his  study  focused  on  the  theme 
of  the  warlord  system,  the  author  chose  not 
to  deal  with  the  activities  of  the  Incipient 
Chinese  Communist  Party  during  the  1916- 
1938  period. 

abstract 
•nie  steady  weakening  of  the  Manchus  in 
the  China  of  the  early  twentieth  century 
and  the  expanding  military  strength  of  the 
warlords  created  a  climate  for  civil  war.  The 
warlords  were  unable  to  unite  the  country 
in  spite  of  their  dominance  in  both  military 
and  political  spheres.  The  eventual  rise  to 
power  of  Chialng  Kai-shek  and  the  Kuomln- 
tang  brought  about  the  decline  in  the  war- 
lords' widespread  domination.  (Extinction  of 
the  warlords  was  not  accomplished  until 
the  Communist  takeover  in  1949.) 

Chancing  Roles  of  the  Military  in 
Developing  Nations 
Description:     Subcontracted     studies     of 
changing  roles  of  military  establishments 
Contractor:  CRESS. 
Fiscal  year:  Start,  1964;  end  1969. 
Cost:  Unknown. 

A    survey    or    ELITE    STUDIES 

( By  Carl  Beck,  James  M.  Malloy,  and  William 
R.  Campbell,  assisted  by  Jerry  L.  Weaver, 
March  1965;  the  American  University  Cen- 
ter for  Research  in  Social  Systems,  6010 
Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20016) 

Foretcord  i 
This  survey  was  conducted,  as  a  part  of 
SORO's  Basic  Studies  research  program 
under  sub-contract  to  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh with  Dr.  Carl  Beck  of  the  Department 
of  Political  Science  as  principal  Investigator 
The  Basic  Studies  Division  was  formed  to  en- 
courage, promote,  and  conduct  research  on 
fundamental  social  and  behavioral  processes 
that  influence  the  U.S.  Army's  special  warfare 
mission  in  developing  nations  and  remote 
areas.  One  such  fundamental  area  of  interest 
Is  leadership  structure,  interaction,  and 
processes. 

Leadership  in  the  emerging  nations  is 
widely  recognized  as  a  crucial  factor  in  the 
Insurgency  situations  that  many  of  these 
countries  face.  It  follows  that  success  of  the 
U.S.  counterinsurgent  mission  is  dependent 
upon  knowledge  that  will  be  helpful  in  deal- 
ing with  Indigenous  civilian  and  military 
leadership  groups.  An  understanding  of 
leadership  structure  and  interaction  is  re- 
quired. The  knowledge  needed  is  to  be  found 
in  answers  to  the  following  types  of  ques- 
tions ; 

What  leadership  techniques  are  common  to 
most  of  the  political  systems  found  in  e«ierE- 
ing  nations? 

What  techniques  are  unique  to  particular 
kinds  of  political  systems? 

Are  there  identifiable  patterns  of  change 
for  leadership  groups   in  these   contexts? 

Do  patterns  vary  according  to  different 
types  of  political  systems?  Only  with  this 
kind  of  background  knowledge  is  It  possible 
to  assess  adequately  the  significance,  to  a 
counterinsurgent  situation,  of  specific  types 
of  changes  In  leadership  groups,  or  the  use 
of  particular  kinds  of  leadership  techniques 
The  problems  presently  being  faced  In  Viet 
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Nam  are  a  dramatic  demonstration  of  this 
need. 

In  planning  and  developing  research  pro- 
grams In  new  areas  of  Interest  to  the  U.S. 
Army,  the  essential  first  step  Is  a  survey  of 
past  literature  and  research  to  indicate  gaps 
in  existing  knowledge  as  well  as  the  need  for 
future  work.  Dr  Beck's  paper  was  designed 
to  serve  this  purpose  for  both  the  military 
and  academic  communities.  It  was  decided  to 
assess  current  understanding  of  the  role  and 
functions  of  leadership  groups  in  different 
types  of  political  systems.  In  so  doing,  Dr. 
Beck  supplies  us  with  a  conceptual  essay  on 
•the  study  of  political  elites"  that  considers 
the  problems  of  identifying  elites,  describing 
elite  structure,  etiquette,  and  techniques  of 
control,  conceptualizes  Idealized  elite  sys- 
tems, and  analyses  political  elite  change.  This 
essay  should  be  of  special  interest  to  military 
users,  since  It  provides  a  systematic  approach 
to  leadership  groups  and  leadership  interac- 
tion. It  should  also  be  of  value  to  researchers 
who  require  a  brief  state-of-knowledge  as- 
sessment as  a  basis  for  planning.  Dr.  Beck  also 
Includes  a  bibliography  of  over  290  references 
for  those  who  wish  to  "delve  further  into  par- 
ticular problems  or  examine  special  areas  of 
the  world  in  more  detail. 

In  addition  to  the  materials  contained  in 
this  report,  Dr.  Beck  prepared  abstracts  of 
the  studies  listed  in  the  bibliography  and  an 
inventory  of  major  propositions  and  state- 
ments about  elite  structure  and  interaction. 
These  are  available  on  loan  from  the  SORO 
Library  as  source  materials  for  researchers 
and  military  personnel  who  may  wish  to  con- 
duct further  work  In  this  Important  problem 
area. 

Ritchie  P.  Lowry. 
Acting  Chairman.  Basic  Studies  Division. 
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Changing  Roles  of  the  Military 
Developing  Nations 
Description:     Subcontracted     studies 
changing  roles  of  military  establishments. 
Contractor:  CRESS. 
Fiscal  year:  Start  1964;  end,  1969. 
Cost:  Unknown. 

social     STRUCTURE     AND     REVOLtn'ION 

(By  Jack  Bloom.  August  1966;  prepared  un- 
der subcontract  by  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Center  for  Research  In  Social  Sys- 
tems, The  American  University,  5010  Wis- 
consin Avenue,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C. 
20016) 

Abstract 

Few  researchers  have  studied  revolutions 
from  the  standpoint  of  purely  social  struc- 
tural analysis.  This  paper  adopts  that  per- 
spective and  looks  at  revolution  as  a  special 
case  of  social  change,  as  a  part  of  a  develop- 
mental process.  In  particular,  three  countries 
in  the  middle  19th  century  (Germany, 
France,  and  Great  Britain )  are  compared  and 
contrasted  to  dei/Crmlne  whether  or  not 
changing  relationships  between  social  status 
groupings  can  become  the  basis  for  predict- 
ing revolutionary  outcomes. 

Six  "classes"  are  Identified:  aristocracy, 
bourgeoisie,  petite  bourgeoisie,  artisans,  in- 
dustrial workers,  and  peasantry.  France  and 
Germany  offer  examples  of  revolutionary  de- 
velopment which  resulted  in  failures  in  their 
own  separate  ways.  Britain  offers  an  example 
of  a  country  with  similar  cultural  precon- 
ditions but  which  had  no  complete  revolu- 
tionary development.  Comparisons  of  class 
structure  and  interaction  in  these  cases  dis- 
close important  relationships.  For  example. 
In  the  development  of  revolutionary  processes 
key  roles  are  played  by  (1)  the  petite  bour- 
geoisie and  artisans  who  can  act  as  deter- 
mining swing  groups.  (2)  a  viable  and  power- 
ful aristocracy  who  can  determine  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  revolutions  particularly 
as  other  groups  relate  to  or  align  with  them. 


(3)  the  relationship  between  the  aristocracy 
and  the  peasantry  especially  as  this  deter- 
mines the  attitude  of  the  peasantry  toward 
revolution,  and  (4)  all  classes  as  Internecine 
conflict  and  antagonism  may  redirect  and 
diffuse  hostilities.  Schematic  depictions  are 
provided  lor  these  types  of  relationships.  Fur- 
ther research  can  be  conducted  by  broad- 
ening the  case  base  to  test  the  applicability 
of  these  Ideas  for  predicting  the  development 
of  revolutionary  processes  In  a  society. 

Changing    Roles    of   the    Military    in- 
Developing  Nations 
Description:     Subcontracted     studies     of 
changing   roles   of   military    establishments. 
Contractor:  CRESS. 
Fiscal  year:  Start,  1964;  End  1969. 
Cost:  Unknown. 

PROBLEMS     OF     STUDYING     MILITARY     ROLES     IN 
OTHER  cultures:  A  WORKING  CONFERENCE 

(By    Ritchie    p.    Lowry,    editor,    September 
1967) 
Abstract 
On  26.  27.  and  28.  May  1965  a  conference 
was  convened  by  what  was  then  the  Special 
Operations  Research  Office   (now  the  Center 
for    Research    In    Social    Systems)     of    The 
American    University    in    Washington,    DC. 
The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  discuss 
research    experience    and    strategies    in    the 
study  of  changing  military  roles  in  develop- 
ing areas.  Some  15  scholars  from  major  uni- 
versities    and     selected     representatives    of 
SORO  (CRESS)  who  were  identified  as  hav- 
ing   conducted    significant    research    in    the 
subject   of   discussion   were   invited    to   par- 
ticipate.   Some    types    of    problems    covered 
In  the   10  major  papers  and  comments  in- 
clude problems  of   analyzing  field   research 
experience,    problems    of    questionnaire    ex- 
perience,  problems   of   achieving   clarity   in 
studying  military  roles,  and  the  problems  of 
the    influence    of    political    and    sensitivity 
bias.  Individual  presentations  were  grouped 
within  three  sessions  of  the  conference:  An 
Introduction     to     the    Topic.    Problems     of 
Studying   Military   Roles   in   Latin   America, 
and  Problems  of  Studying  Military  Roles  in 
the  Near  and  Far  East. 


Chancing  Roles  of  the  Military  in 
Developing   Nations 

Description:      Subcontracted     studies     of 
changing  roles  of  military  establishments. 

Contractor:  CRESS: 

Fiscal  year:  Start,   1964:    end,   1969. 

Cost:  Unknown. 

cross-national  studies  of  civil  violence 

(By  Ted  Gurr  with  Charles  Ruttenberg,  May 

1969) 

Foreword 

This  report  was  produced  under  a  program 
designed  to  Increase  university  research  in- 
terest In  fields  related  to  the  U.S.  Army  mis- 
sion and  to  supjxjrt  basic  research.  The  pro- 
gram Is  conducted  by  the  Center  for  Research 
In  Social  Systems  (CRESS) ,  and  lor  it  CF.ESS 
has  negotiated  subcontracts  with  a  number 
of  major  universities  that  have  a  marked 
Interest  in  one  or  more  of  the  appropriate 
subject  fields.  This  report  was  prepared  at 
Princeton  University  under  such  a  subcon- 
tract. 

The  paper  summarizes  the  first  phases  of 
research  designed  to  evaluate  a  multivariate 
theory  of  "the  genesis  of  civil  violence."  us- 
ing cross-national  aggregate  daU  for  a  large 
number  of  policies.  Some  of  the  methods  and 
data  developed,  the  results  of  Initial  multiple 
correlation  analyses,  and  a  new  coding  in- 
strument for  collecting  systematic  informa- 
tion on  characteristics  of  civil  strife  are  re- 
ported on  here.  The  Initial  phase  of  research 
is  completed;  the  larger  comparative  study  of 
which   it   is   part   Is  still   In   process.   Much 


additional  research,  using  a  variety  of  tech- 
niques, win  be  required  before  any  substan- 
tial proportion  of  the  questions  raised  by  the 
theoretical  model  and  by  the  results  reported 
here  can  be  answered. 

Social     Processes     Relevant     •ro     Mn-rrART 

Planning      for      STABiLrtY      Studies      of 

African   Groups 

Description:  Study  of  African  sociopolitical 
structures,  dynamics,  and  leadership  re- 
sources and  attitudes. 

Contractor:  CRESS. 

Fi.-cal  year:  Start.  1967;  end.  1969. 

Cost:  Unknown. 

URBAN     DYNAMICS     AND     BLACK     AFRICA 

(By  William  J.  Hanna.  Judith  L.  Hanna, 
June  1968:  the  American  University  Center 
for  Research  in  Social  systems.  5010  Wis- 
consin Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20016) 

Authors'  preface 

From  Dakar  to  Mombasa,  and  from  Fort 
Lamy  to  Lusaka.  Black  Africa's  land  and  peo- 
ple display  great  diversity.  Yet  using  Blac<: 
Africa  as  the  geographic  unit  of  analysis  n 
a  viable  research  strategy  because  of  the 
area's  marked  similarities  in  colonial  past, 
revolutionary  change,  and  contemporary 
dynamics.  In  addition,  there  is  virtual  unity 
in  race — although  not  all  Indigenous  Africans 
nor  Negroid — and,  at  least  according  to  some 
Africans,  there  Is  considerable  cultural  uni- 
formity. 

We   have   chosen    to  study   the   towns   of 
Independent    Black    Africa    for    reasons    ci 
policy,    science,     and     personal    experience. 
Towns  are  keys  to  understanding  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  are  located,  because  they 
are  centers  of  African  cultural,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  innovation  and  diffusion. 
The  rapidity  of  change  In  some  spheres.  lUus- 
traied'BT' the  independence  surge  in  the  late 
1950s  and  early  1960's  as  well  as  by  the  recent 
spate  of  military  coups  d'etat,  makes  analyses 
of  the  contemporary  dynamics   of   towns   a 
prerequisite   for   policy   decisions  which   are 
relevant      to      current      realities.      Implicit 
throughout  the  study  is  our  assumption  that 
the  pollcj-maker's  choices  among  alternatives 
of  action  and  Inaction  are  improved  by  in- 
creased understanding  and  that  science  and 
government  should  be  mutually  supportive. 
Social  science   may   also   be  served.   After 
reading    more    than    one    thousand    papers, 
articles,  and  books  concerned  with  towns  in 
Black  Africa,  we  concluded  that  the  available 
information    had    not    yet    been    well    inte- 
grated and  that  Its  theoretical  relevance  had 
not    yet    been    fully    extracted.    Thus,    tha 
scientific  Justification  for  this  study  is  what- 
ever progress  it  makes  toward  such  integra- 
tion and  theoretical  development,  as  well  as 
toward  the  identification  of  critical  knowl- 
edge gaps. 

At  the  personal  level.  It  Is  our  hope  that 
reports  such  as  this  may  in  some  small  way 
repay  the  people  of  Africa  for  the  hospitality 
and  friendship  they  have  shown  us  here  and 
abroad.  Repayment  might  come  from  more 
Informed  _  policymaking  by  those  outside 
Africa  who  are  concerned  with  the  continent. 
Or.  it  might  come  by  helping  to  bring 
African  data  into  the  mainstream  of  world 
social  science,  through  our  efforts  directly 
or  by  whatever  catalyzing  effect  we  have 
upon  others. 


Foreign  Communications  and   Defense 

Description:  Describe  communication 
mechanisms  of  China  and  Soviet  Union  and 
develop  computer  simulation  of  message 
flow  so  as  to  predict  spread  of  information 
and  news  In  future.   (Expires  9  69) 

Contractor:  MIT  Dr.  Ithiel  Pool. 

Fiscal  year:  Start.  1963;  end,  1970. 
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TIME    BY    TOtTNC    PEOPLE    IN 
SOCIETY 

D\lrham,  Research  Program  on 
Ii  itemational  Communication 
Center    for    International 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
Mass.,   January   1966) 
Preface 
Individual's  free  time,  and 
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THE  analysis   OF   INTERNAL 
ISOCIAL  MOVEMENTS  AND 
GE> 

and  Chlng-Kun  Yang, 
I  tepartment    of    Sociology, 
■  tsburgh,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.) 
Abstract 
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iecfs  frame  of  reference 
uence  analysis  in  con- 
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of  the  procedure,  long 
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iHventorles  on  two  so- 
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inai  and  a  Western  so- 


ciety {Germany)  were  selected.  The  data 
gathering  phase  for  China  (31,000  Incidents) 
has  been  completed,  for  Germany  it  is  pres- 
ently underway. 

Foreign  Communications  and  Defense 

Description :  Describe  communications 
mechanisms  of  China  and  Soviet  Union  and 
develop  computer  simulation  of  message  flow 
so  as  to  predict  spread  of  Information  and 
news  in  future.   (Expires  9/69) 

Contractor:  MIT  Dr.  Ithlel  Pool. 

Fiscal  Year:  Start.  1963;  end,  1970. 

Cost:  Unknown. 

Tire  FILM   industry   IN"  CO.MMUNIST  CHINA 

(By  Alan  P.  L.  Liu,  research  program  on  prob- 
lems of  International  communications  and 
security.  Center  for  International  Studies, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technologj) 

Introduction 
This  is  a  study  of  the  film  Industry  in  Com- 
munist China.  It  Is  part  of  a  research  pro- 
gram on  international  communication  con- 
ducted by  the  Center  for  International 
Studies.  Mas.tachusette  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. T-he  research  for  this  paper  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
(ARPA)  under  contract  j:t920F-9717  and 
monitored  by  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scien- 
tific Research  (AFOSR)  under  contract  AF 
49(638)-1237. 

This  report  seeks  to  update  the  data  on 
the  subject  and  to  understand  the  dynamics 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  film  Industry.  In 
order  to  put  the  present  film  Industry  Into 
iU  proper  soclo-hlstorlcal  context,  we  also 
deal  briefly  with  the  Chinese  films  in  pre- 
Communlst  era. 

The  report  is  based  almost  exclusively  on 
Chinese  publications.  They  Include  mainly 
Chinese  Communist  press  reports  and  trans- 
lated   Chinese    materials.    Only    three   non- 
Communist  books  (Chinese)  could  be  found 
on  Chinese  films  and  our  brief  discussion  on 
the    pre-Communlst    period    was    based    on 
them.  We  were  particularly  interested  in  sU- 
tistlcal  information  on  the  present  Chinese 
film  Industry.  Yet  propaganda-free  statisti- 
cal   reports    from    Communist    China    were 
hard  to  come  by.  After   1959  even  publica- 
tions of  propagandlstlc  statistical  informa- 
tion from  Communist  China  stopped.  Since 
1964  there  have  been  some  signs  of  the  avail- 
ability of  such  statistics  but  systematic  sta- 
tistical reports  such  aa  those  published  be- 
fore  1957  have  not  yet  appeared.  We  have 
practically  exhausted  all  the  major  sources 
on  this  subject  In  Chinese  which  are  pub- 
licly available  abroad.  We  have  combed  the 
holdings  in  such  major  libraries  as  the  Chi- 
nese-Japanese  Library   and   the   East   Asian 
Research  Center  at  Harvard  University,  The 
Ubrary  of  Congress  and   the  Hoover  Insti- 
tute at  Stanford  University.  As  our  research 
continues,  new  information  will  be  acquired 
This  report,  representing  research   done  so 
far,   will   be   enlarged   and    updated   in   the 
f\iture. 

Behavior  Norms:   Japanese  and  American 
Youth 

Description:  Comparison  of  attitudes  and 
behavior  of  the  youth  of  two  countries  for 
milUary  assistance  and  manpower  resources 
purposes. 

Contractor:  University  of  Maryland  'Dr   E 
McGlnnles. 

Fiscal  Year:  Start.  1967:  end,  1969. 

Cost:  Unknown. 

A  cross-cultural  study  of  normative  behavior 
among  Japanese  and  American  girls  In  the 
11  to  18-year  age  range,  by  Satoru  Inomata. 
Lltt  D..  Department  of  Psychology,  Shiga 
University;  Elliott  McGlnnles.  Ph.D.,  De- 
partment of  Psychology,  University  of 
Maryland ) 

Since     1945.    the    Japanese    people    have 
adopted  many  ol  the  precepte  and  practices 


of  American  democracy.  Adolescent  boys  and 
girls  In  Japan  are  now  growing  up  In  this 
new  social  climate.  How  are  Japanese  youn- 
people  reacting  to  the  dramatic  changes  that 
have  taken  place  In  their  country?  Are  they 
coming  Increasingly  to  resemble  their  Amer- 
ican counterparts,  or  have  they  taken  on  the 
form  rather  than  the  substance  of  Western 
political  and  social  values?  In  order  to  ap- 
proach some  answers  to  these  questions,  we 
undertook  a  cross-cultural  study  of  social 
attitudes  among  the  youth  of  Japan,  pat- 
terning our  survey  after  one  conducted  with 
American  teenagers  a  few  years  previously 
In  this  way  we  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  com 
parlsons  between  the  social  attitudes  of  teen- 
agers In  Japan  and  In  the  USA.  We  adopted 
the  same  questionnaire  materials  and 
methods  of  sampling  used  In  a  nation-wide 
survey  of  American  youth  by  the  Institute 
for  Social  Research  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Anthropological  Research  to  Assist  Navy 
Strategical  Planning 

Description:  Investigator  will  combine 
anthropological  variables  with  econometric 
techniques  in  order  to  conceptualize  and  pre- 
dict mobility  in  foreign  military  hierarchies 

Contractor:  University  of  Texas. 

Fiscal  year:  Start,   1968;   end,   1970. 

Cost:  Unknown. 

mathematical  programing  and  economic 
anthropology 
(By  Ira  R.  Buchler,  J.  R.  McGoodwln.  Depart- 
ment    of     Anthropology,     University     of 
Texas) 

Presented  at  a  conference  on  Mathematical 
Approaches  to  Cultural  Evolution. 

Technical  Report  1:  Comparative  Econo- 
metrics Project. 

Reproduction  in  whole  or  part  is  permitted 
for  any  purpose  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment April  24,  1968. 

This  research  was  sponsored  by  the  Group 
Psychology  Branch.  Office  of  Naval  Research 
(Contract  No.  N00014-67-A-0126-0005'  NR 
170-717  1-5-68  Code  452)  as  the  Initial  tech- 
nical report  of  the  Comparative  Econometrics 
Project— Ira  R.  Buchler,  Director. 
Introductory  comments 

Tlie  general  purpose  of  this  paper  is  (1) 
to  provide  a  partial  and  preliminary  survey 
of  several  related  mathematical  decision- 
making models — in  particular,  mathematical 
(or  linear)  programming— (2)  to  consider 
their  relevance  for  a  wide  class  of  optimiza- 
tion problems  in  economic  anthropology, 
and  (3)  to  assess  some  of  their  implications 
for  various  theoretical  issues  In  evolutionary 
studies — the  related  notions  of  "cultural  in- 
tensity" and  "evolutionary  potential."  This 
essay  is  the  initial  (and  therefore  tentative) 
report  in  a  series  of  studies  that  will  dem- 
onstrate the  underlying  mathemaUcal  re- 
latedness  of  military  and  economic  program- 
ming and  logistic  problems  on  the  one  hand 
and  aspects  of  economic  anthropology,  eco- 
nomic development,  social  organization  and 
the  prediction  of  mobility  processes  in  poht- 
Ical  systems  on  the  other.  This  discussion  is 
consequently  directly  relevant  to  the  formal- 
ist substantivist  opposition  in  economic  an- 
thropology, a  theoretical  bifurcation  that  is 
due  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  sub- 
st.'intlvlst  magnum  opus  Trade  and  Market 
in  the  Early  Empires  (Polanyl  et  al.,  1957). 

The  Development  of  a  Method  fob  Fore- 
casting Decisions  and  Actions  for  Mili- 
tary Groups 

Descr;ptlon:  Make  cross-national  data  base 
analysis  of  the  effects  of  different  military 
postures  and  strategies  on  the  decisionmak- 
ing of  foreign  military  groups;  research  will 
also  be  conducted  on  the  predicted  responses 
of  these  groups  to  perceive  politico-military 
threats. 
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Contractor:    Weetem    Behavioral    Science 
Institute. 
Fiscal  year:  Start,  1966;  end,  1970. 
Cost:  Unknown. 

VALUES,    attitudes,    AND    MULTINATIONAL 

decisionmaking 
(Introduction  by  John  R.  Raser,  Western 
Behavioral  Sciences  Institute,  principal 
Investigator,  September  30,  1968) 
The  research  reported  in  these  papers  was 
supported  in  part  by  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research,  Contract  No.  N00014-66-C0279, 
NR  170-704  (Group  Psychology). 
Introduction 
There  Is  a  close  analogy  between  the  world- 
wide problems  of  poverty  and  war  at  the 
international  level  and  the  problems  of 
poverty  and  civil  disorder  on  the  national 
level.  In  both  cases  an  understanding  of  the 
aspirations,  values,  and  opinions  of  all 
parties  Involved  Is  of  fundamental  Im- 
portance, both  for  the  successful  Imple- 
mentation of  programs  to  even  out  the  dif- 
ferences creating  tension  and  conflict  and 
for  the  avoidance  of  escalation  of  smaller 
conflicts  Into  disastrous  ones.  This  project 
is  oriented  towards  the  study  of  the  values 
and  opinions  about  interpersonal,  social  and 
international  relations  of  future  elites  in  a 
representative  nvimber  of  nations  of  the 
world. 

One  premise  underlying  the  study  Is  that 
"A  more  complete  understanding  of  others' 
values,  attitudes,  and  ways  of  thinking  in- 
creases one's  ability  to  communicate  effec- 
tively with  them."  Such  communication  may 
be  across  the  conference  table,  through  the 
medium  of  a  strategy  which  one  pursues,  or 
simply  that  one  behaves  in  a  certain  way 
due  to  his  expectations  about  how  others 
will  respond  In  the  long  or  short  run.  From 
this  point  of  view  Information  on  the  basic 
values  and  attitudes  of  future  decision- 
makers In  all  nations  will  be  of  Immeasurable 
value  In  helping  them  to  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  military,  diplomatic,  and  political 
decision-makers  of  other  countries  as  they 
pursue  their  careers,  adding  to  the  possibility 
that  mankind's  common  Interest  in  survival 
may  override  misunderstanding  and  mis- 
perception  of  the  goals  and  values  of  others, 
by  providing  a  common  framework  within 
which  national  differences  in  real  Interests 
mav  be  seen. 

■The  Conflicts  of  the  world  today  are.  how- 
ever, only  partly  based  on  mlsperceptlons 
and  lack  of  mutual  understanding  of  the 
values  of  others;  the  conflicts  are  themselves 
indicators  of  the  large  differences  found  in 
the  International  system.  The  aim  is  there- 
fore also  to  understand  some  of  the  factors 
which  create  the  antagonism  and  lack  of 
common  interest  at  the  International  level. 
The  focus  of  the  project  is  on  the  impact  of 
the  nation-state  on  the  values  and  opinions 
of  Its  citizens  In  nations  differing  markedly 
in  political  system,  level  of  industrialization, 
investment  In  military  and  police  forces,  and 
size.  Finally,  It  Is  a  major  aim  of  the  project 
to  provide  some  Insight  into  the  background 
of  the  student  unrest  which  today,  and  prob- 
ably more  so  in  the  future,  is  an  important 
source  of  political  change. 

Role      Differentiation      in      Thai      Social 
Strcuture  in  Terms  of  a  Semantic  Anal- 
ysis of  Thai  Pronouns  and  Roles 
(By  W.  Wlchlarajote  and  Marilj-n  Wllkins, 
Institute    of    Communications    Research, 
University  of  Illinois.  Technical  Report  No. 
57    (68-2),    June,    1968;    Communication, 
Cooperation,  and  Negotiation,  In  Culturally 
Heterogeneous  Groups) 
(Project  Supported  by  the  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency,  ARPA  Order  No.  454 
Under  Office  of  Naval  Research  Contract  NR 
177-472,  Nonr  1834(1936) ,  Fred  E.  Fiedler  and 
Harry  C.  Trlandls,  Principal  Investigators.) 


Abstract 

Fourteen  Thai  first-person  pronouns  and 
sixty  Thai  social  roles  were  scored  on  a  com- 
mon set  of  eleven  features.  Following  a  model 
of  semantic  feature  analysis  developed  by 
Osgood,  usage  of  the  various  pronouns  within 
the  various  roles  was  predicted:  appropriate 
(  +  ).  permissible  (0),  or  incongrous  (  — ). 
These  predictions  were  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing feature  codings  on  the  pronouns  with 
corresponding  codings  on  the  roles:  the  alge- 
braic sum  of  these  products  yielded  a  -i  .  0. 
or  —  outcome  for  each  pronoun-role  com- 
bination. 

Validity  of  the  model  was  evaluated  In 
terms  of :  the  percentage  of  predictions  which 
were  accurate;  correspondence  of  the  seman- 
tic features  with  factors  obtained  through 
factor  analysis:  and  the  information  revealed 
concerning  the  structure  of  Thai  role  differ- 
entation. 

Fifty-three  Thai  high  scliool  students  v,-ere 
asked  to  judge  the  appropriateness  of  the  14 
X  60  pronoun-role  combinations.  This  data 
constituted  the  criteria  for  evaluating  suc- 
cess of  the  semantic  features  and  also  pro- 
vided material  for  the  factor  analysis. 

Six  factors  were  found  to  describe  94';  of 
the  variance.  They  appeared  to  incorporate 
nine  of  the  eleven  semantic  features.  These, 
in  turn,  acciirately  predicted  85'  of  the  Ss' 
specific  judgments.  The  semantic  features 
further  revealed  a  hierarchic,  tree-like  struc- 
ture within  the  semantic  patterns  of  Thai 
pronovms  and  social  roles. 

Transfer  or  Technology  Under  Military 
Auspices 
Description:  Cooperation  with  foreign  mil- 
itary assistance  and  training  programs. 

Contractor:  Howard  University,  Dr.  D. 
Spencer. 

Fiscal  Year:  Start.  1964;  end.  1970. 
Cost:   Unknown. 

MILITARY  TRANSFER  OF  TECHNOLOGY — INTER- 
NATIONAL TECHNO-ECONOinC  TRANSFERS  VIA 
MILITARY  BY-PRODUCTS  AND  INITIATIVE  BASED 
ON  CASES  FROM  JAPAN  AND  OTHER  PACIFIC 
COUNTRIES 

(By  Daniel  L.  Spencer.  Chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  Howard  University, 
Washington,  D.C.) 

ABSTRACT 

Transfer  of  technology  through  military 
and  related  channels.  Case  studies  drawn 
from  Japan,  Taiwan,  and  Korea.  The  mate- 
rials constitute  a  first  attempt  to  bulldoze 
through  a  new  dimension  in  cost'beneflt  as- 
sessments of  military  activity  overseas.  Con- 
cludes that  a  dollar  spent  on  military  assist- 
ance may  produce  as  much  benefit  as,  or 
more  than,  a  dollar  spent  on  economic  assist- 
ance. 

Transfer  of  Technology  Under  Military 
Auspices 

Description:  Cooperation  with  foreign  mil- 
itary assistance  and  training  programs. 

Contractor:  Howard  University.  Dr.  D. 
Spencer. 

Fiscal  Year:  Start.  1964:  end.  1970. 

Cost:   Unknown. 

THE  transfer  of  TECHNOLOGY  TO  DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES — PAPERS  AND  PROCEEDINGS  OF  A 
CONFERENCE  HELD  AT  AIRLIE  HOUSE.  WAR- 
RENiDBN,    VA.,    APRIL    28-30.    1966 

(Edited  with  an  introduction  and  summary 
by  Daniel  L.  Spencer  and  Alexander  Woro- 
nlak.  Department  of  Economics,  Howard 
University.  Washington,  D.C;  prepared  un- 
der Grant  No.  AF-AFOSR  533-66  from  the 
Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research.  Of- 
fice of  Aerospace  Research.  U.S.  Air  Force) 

FOREWORD 

"The  United  SUtes  and  the  West  must 
either  lead  in  the  process  of  modernizing  the 


underdeveloped  area,  or  by  Sefault,  contrib- 
ute to  a  kind  of  world  in  which  our  institu- 
tions and  values  cannot  surylve."  This  state- 
ment by  Gabriel  Almond  echos  the  thinking 
of  a  generation  of  American  leaders  who  have 
Invested  substantial  resources  and  other  ef- 
forts to  Improve  the  conditions  of  life  In  def- 
icit areas  In  the  hope  that  economic  advance 
would  contribute  to  political  stabilization 
and  create  the  soil  In  which  democratic  In- 
stitutions might  take  root. 

The  e.osy  optimism  that  flourished  after 
World  War  II  has  been  jarred  by  the  experi- 
ence gained  in  two  decades  of  foreign  ail 
and  technical  assistance  to  backward  and 
stagnant  areas  We  have  learned  that  neither 
economic  advance  nor  political  stabilization 
can  be  automatically  Initiated  by  the  Invest- 
ment of  U.S.  resources.  Dr.  Carlos  Chagas. 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences of  Brazil,  insists  that  the  technological 
gap  separating  the  advanced  nations  from 
the  so-called  developing  nations  has  grown 
wider  rather  than  narrower  during  the  last 
decade,  despite  extensive  international  co- 
operation. On  a  more  hopeful  note.  Walt 
W.  Rostow  has  postulated  a  theory  of  eco- 
nomic evolution  which  Includes  a  "take-off" 
stage  where  rapid  industrialization  can  be 
expected. 

The  papers  that  follow  were  prepared  by  a 
group  of  scholars  who  are  too  sophisticated 
to  believe  that  rapid  economic  development 
Is  a  necessary  consequence  of  programs  of 
material  aid  and  technical  assistance.  While 
they  are  fully  capable  as  interpreters  of 
economic  history  and  could  develop  attrac- 
tive hypotheses  relating  to  the  development 
of  economic  Institutions,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  present  conference  they  have  directed 
their  attention  to  a  narrower  field  of  eco- 
nomic theory  in  an  attempt  to  elucidate  the 
processes  of  technological  transfer  and  struc- 
tural change  which  are  basic  to  economic  ad- 
vancement In  backward  areas. 

Dr.  Daniel  L.  Spencer  was  encouraged  by 
the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research 
to  conduct  a  conference  on  technological 
transfer,  because  it  was  felt  that  further  use- 
ful work  in  this  field  might  be  stimulated  by 
summing  up  the  current  state  of  knowledge, 
and  focusing  attention  on  problems  of  a 
methodological  and  theoretical  nature  that 
are  obstacles  to  further  understanding  of 
these  imp>ortant  processes. 

Our  interest  In  problems  of  the  kind  ad- 
dressed at  the  conference  stems  from  the  fact 
that  the  mission  of  AFOSR  Is  to  sponsor  basic 
research  In  areas  of  potential  applicability 
to  the  military.  The  present  effort  Is  part  of  a 
research  program  devoted  to  those  scientific 
and  technical  fields  which  might  serve  to  Im- 
prove the  manner  In  which  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel, skills,  equipment,  and  procurement 
policies  can  be  exploited  to  the  greatest  bene- 
fit for  the  host  country  and  to  realize  the 
U.S.  national  objectives  to  aid  our  friends 
and  strengthen  our  allies.  There  are  many 
channels  within  the  military  services  for  the 
use  of  information  derived  from  research  on 
foreign  economic  development.  Military  a;=- 
sistance  programs,  mobile  training  tean^.3, 
technical  training,  and  advanced  education 
provided  by  the  U.S.  services  for  foreign  ml'.- 
Itary  personnel  are  some  of  the  bridges  to  the 
field  of  application. 

It  is  a' source  of  gratification  to  the  Air 
Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research  that  our 
expectations  with  regard  to  the  conference 
on  technological  transfer  and  structural 
change  have  been  fully  realized.  Tills  task 
exempliftes  the  objective  of  the  organization 
to  sponsor  basic  research  in  fields  relevant  to 
future  plans  and  activities. 

CHARLES  E.  HUTCHINSON. 

Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research. 
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TABLE  l.-FEOERAL 
DEFENSE,  AND 
YEARS  1956-69 


EXHIBIT  1 

OBI  ISATIONS  FOR  RESEARCH; 
NATIOfAl SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 


[In  mill  MIS  of  dollars| 


Year 


1956.. 

1957.. 
1958  ■. 
1959.. 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1%3.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1%7.. 
1968  J. 
1969 ». 


'  The  USSR,  lofted  Spu  nik  on  Oct,  4, 1957 
>  Estimates  by  the  NSF. 


Source:    "Federal   Fund) 
Other  Scientific  Activities 
vol    XVIII.   National  Sciente 
table  C-91. 


Department'agency 


Fiscal  year  1967: 1 

Total 

DOO 

NSF 

Fiscal  year  1968:  > 

Total 

OOD 

NSF.. 

Fiscal  year  1969:' 

Total 

DOO 

NSF 


'  "Federal  Funds  for  Research 
1967,  1968,  and  1969,  '  vol, 


Department/agency 


Fiscal  year  1967:1 

ToUL. 

DOO... 

NSF 

Fiscal  year  1968:  > 

Total 

DOO  . 

NSF 

Fiscal  year  1969:* 

Total 

DOD.. 

NSF 


'  "Federal  Funds  for  Researi  h 
1968,  and  1969,"  vol.  XVII,  op 


Agency 


Depaiiment  at  Agiicultuie.. 
Ijewiinient  of  Commefce. 
D  imt.iieni  ot  Defense 
(total) 

Army 

ilavy..  ". 

Air  Force 

Ojfeiise  agencies 

Utienseivide  funds. 


Fo  J I  notes  at  end  of 
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TABLE  II  —FEDERAL  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  BASIC  RESEARCH; 
TOTAL  TOTAL.  DEFENSE.  AND  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUHDA- 

FISCAL  ^'°'^-  '"'S*^*'-  ^"''S  1952^9 

IMilllons  of  dollarsi 


TABLE  III.— FEDERAL  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  RESEARCH 
BY  AGENCY  AND  PERFORMER;  TOTAL,  DEFENSE  AND 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

(In  thousands  of  doltars) 


Year 


ToUl 


DOD 


Total 


NSF 


DOD 


NSF 


8S2 
925 
1,079 
1,403 
1,941 
2.620 
3,273 
4,041 
4.464 
4.854 
5,271 
5,273 
S,406 
5,990 


482 
445 
489 

523 

861 
1.173 
1,311 
1,605 
1,672 
1,751 
1,849 
1,591 
1.425 
1,658 


16 

30 

33 

54 

68 

77 

104 

141 

156 

172 

224 

241 

255 

280 


1952. 
1953. 

1954. 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966. 
1967.. 
1968  . 
1969.. 


162 

72 

1 

154 

65 

2 

148 

52 

5 

162 

53 

10 

206  ■ 

78 

15 

262 

84 

30 

335 

111 

'33 

517 

137 

54 

610 

168 

68 

825 

173 

77 

1.106 

204 

104 

1.389 

231 

141 

1.567 

241 

155 

1.690 

263 

171 

1,844 

262 

223 

2,015 

284 

239 

2.093 

245 

=  251 

2,354 

320 

•274 

for  Research.  Development,  and 

seal  Years  1967,  1968  and  1969," 

Foundation  Report  NSF  68-27 


'  The  U.S.S.R.  lotted  Sputnik  on  Oct  4. 1957, 
■  Estimated  by  the  NSF. 

Source:  "Federal  Funds  lor  Research,  Developmsnt  and  other 
Scientific  Activities,  Fiscal  Years  1967,  1968.  and  1969  "  vol 
XVll.op.clt.,  lablsC-92. 


FFRDCS  ' 

FFRDCS' 

adminis- 

adminis- 

tered by 

tered  by 

Universi- 

univs. 

nonprofit 
insti- 

Department/ 

ties  and 

and 

Agency 

Total 

colleges 

CAlleges 

tutions 

Fiscal  year  1967 

Totals 

5. 273,  021 

1. 348. 469 

427, 497 

47,577 

DOD 

1,591.331 

246.507 

81,681 

36,545 

NSF. 

241. 164 

198. 458 

16,907  . 

Fiscal  year  1968 

TolaP.  .  . 

5, 405, 590 

1,396,754 

447,180 

39,706 

DOD 

1,424.590 

226,  537 

90,630 

25.743 

NSF 

255, 464 

210,483 

17,798 

532 

Fiscal  year  1969 

Total* 

5, 989,  550 

1,555,509 

466,903 

41.224 

DOO 

1,658,142 

277, 365 

98,  303 

26,886 

NSF 

279, 882 

230,377 

19,652 

244 

'  Federally  funded  research  and  development  centers 

;;  "Fedefal  Funds  tor  Research,  Development  and  Other 
Scientific  Activities,  Fiscal  Yeats  1967, 1%8,  and  1969  "  vol  XVll 
op.  cit,  table  C-11 

J  Ibid,  table  C-11. 

« Ibid.,  table  C-12. 


TABLE  IV.  FEDERAL  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  RESEARCH  BY  AGENCY  AND  FIELD  Of  SCIENCE,  FISCAL  YEARS  1967-69 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Total 


Life 
sciences 


Psychological 
sciences 


Physical      Environmental  Engineering 

sciences  science        Mathematics  sciences 


Social 
sciences 


5. 273. 021 
1.591.331 

241,164 

5,  405, 590 

1,  424. 590 

255,464 

5, 989,  550 

1,658.142 

279,882 


1.451,386 
106, 245 
57. 570 

1,585.090 
93, 638 
60, 148 

1.765.306 

111.060 

63.720 


108,042 
23,438 
8.040 

112,753 
24,196 
8,014 

130. 642 

28.690 

8,176 


1,074,416 
327. 479 
69.  550 

1.136.553 
312.634 
71,587 

1. 289. 778 

352. 895 

80.899 


670,101 
148. 783 
42.938 

649.549 
127.631 
48, 284 

611,671 

130.463 

51.948 


130,021 
89, 903 
18,  887 

107,086 
68,  227 
19, 582 

144, 661 

102, 205 

22.212 


555,014 
804, 060 
24,  273 

524, 161 
722, 460 
26,965 


1.695,361 

841, 468 

28,342 


188,687 

8,912 

16,060 

207, 504 

8,178 

17, 100 

250. 524 

8,242 

19,451 


Other 
sciences 


95,354 
82,511 
3,846 

81,898 

67,626 

3,784 

101,607 

83,119 

5,134 


-  ,  Development,  and  Other  ScientiBe  Activities,  Fiscal  Years 
(VII,  op.  ciL,  table  C-14. 


■  Ibid.,  table  C-IS. 
>  Ibid,,  table  C-16. 


TABLE  V.-FEDERAL  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  BASIC  RESEARCH  BY  AGENCY  AND  FIELD  OF  SCIENCE,  FISCAL  YEARS  1967  69 

|ln  thousands  ot  dollars) 


Tetai 


Life 
sciences 


Psychological 
sciences 


PhysKal      Environmental  Engineering 

sciences  sciences        Mathematics  sciences 


Social 


Other 
sciences 


2.015.182 
284,316 
238,  562 

2, 092, 766 
246. 428 
251.375 

2,  353. 665 
320, 250 
274,253 


612,041 
32.656 
57. 570 

652.869 
28.336 
59.137 

716.981 
37, 644 
62,606 


60,044 
9,234 
8,040 

64.876 
7.721 
8,014 

74,665 
12,035 
8,176 


712.929 
99. 925 
69.550 

726.171 
76. 781 
71,587 

828, 147 
92. 035 
80,899 


321,034 
49, 364 
42, 938 

340. 436 
47,863 
48,  }13 

382, 233 
56.027 
51,569 


64, 639 
31,191 
18, 887 

57,238 
25,  004 
19, 582 

76,255 
41,010 
22,212 


183,998 
57, 394 
24,273 

179,573 
50,938 
26,698 

191,443 
66,769 
27, 517 


56,869 

3,450 

14,869 

61,796 

2,485 

15,744 

69,300 

3.730 

17,605 


3,628 
1,102 
2,435 

9,867 
7,300 
2,500 

14,651 

11,000 

3,579 


,  Development,  and  Other  Scientifie  Activities,  Fiscal  Years  1967 
cit.,  table  C  33.  ' 


» Ibid.,  table  C-34. 
s  Ibid.,  table  C-35. 


TABLE  IV.-FEDERAL  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCE  RESEARCH,  1960  AND  1968. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars! 


1960  (obligations) 


1968  (estimate) 


Psycho- 
logical        Socia. 
ciences     sciences 


Total 


Psycho- 
logical        Social 
sciences     sciences 


Total 


113 

17,959 

5.215 
8.209 
4.535 


16,760 
2.929 


760 .      32, 873 


042 


402 


7,434 


32.873 
7.836 


1%0  (obligations) 


Agency 


Psycho- 
logical        Social 
sciences     sciences 


Total 


1968  (estimate) 

Psycho- 
logical       Social 
sciences     sciences 


Total 


504        18.463        25,747  8,684        34.431 


400  5. 

8. 

104         4. 


615 
209 
639 


8.856 
7,15! 
5,830 
2,850 
I.06O 


2,278 

'1.938' 
3,055 
1,413 


11.134 
7.151 
7,768 
5,905 
2,473 


Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare 

(total) 16,308         7,1C3       23,411        79,462 

Administration  on  Aging.  4.7 

food  and  Drug  " 

Administration 1  nflo 

Office  of  Education i'779 i's^n tiw"      24.'444 

Office  of  Vocational  '              ***"       ^^*** 

Rehabilitation 3,500 


87.716   167.178 


592 

200 
26,991 


1,039 

1.200 
51,435 


14.921        18,421 


table. 
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TABLE  IV.  -  FEDERAL  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCE  RESEARCH,  196»  AND  1968 ' -Continued 

|tn  tbsusands  of  dollarsi 
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1960  (obligations) 

1968  (estimate) 

Agencif* 

1960  (obligations) 

T968  (estimate] 

Agency 

Psycho- 
logical        Social 
sciences     sciences 

Total 

Psycho- 
logical 
sciences 

Social 
sciences 

Total 

Psycho- 
logical 
sciences 

Social 
sciences 

Total. 

Psyctlo- 

logical 
sciences 

Social 
sciences 

Total 

HFW— Continued 

Piib'ic  Health  Service. . 
National  Institutes 

ot  Health 

Social  security 
Administration..  - 

11,529         4,094 
(11,506)      (3,282) 
1,469 

15,623 

(14,788) 

1,469 

49,655 
(14.352) 
200 

m". 

28, 895 

(3,  850) 

5,267 
10,850 

78,  550 

(18,382) 

5,467 

10, 850 

216 

1U,6B5 
6,831 
9.988 
1.025 

Department  of  Transporta- 
tion  

National  Science  Foundation. 

National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration 

2.597 

1,823 
430 

4,420 

430 

«,95J' 
5.073 

«,279 
18i»12 

1,465 

11.000 

2,083 

4.279 
27,765 

6.528 

Office  ol  Economic 

Opportunity 

US  Arms  Control  and 

Disarmament  Agency 

Veterans'  Administratiim... 
Other  agencies.         - 

Total 

1,005" 
213 

38,241 

11,000 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. . 

1,665' 
2.773 

190 

3,654 

3» 

2.273 

46     "     1,061 
1,562 

1,107 
1,562  . 
122 

587 

10.665 
6,244 
9,988 
1.025 

3,654 

Department  ot  Housing  and 

Urban  Development 

Department  of  1  nterior 

2. 560 
34.854 

7,065 

7.384 

73.095 

124,387 

2<»,323 

333.710 

122 

125 
900 

125 
900 

laternational  Coopera- 
tion Administration.   . 

Agency  tor  Inter- 
national Develoomcnt 

122 

122 

Source;  "The  Behavlo«at  Sciences  and  the  Federal  Government,"  a  report  of  the  Advisory      Na'ional  Academy  of  Sciences,  1968,  p  39 
Committee  on  Government  Programs  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences,  National  Research  Council, 

TABLE  VII  -FEDERAL  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  BASIC  RESEARCH  IN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ANO  SOCIAl.  SCIENCES,  FISCAL  YEARS  1966  59 

[Dollar  amounts  in  ttiousands| 


i          Department  of  Defense 

Total 
DOO 

$7,954 
8,213 
6,561 

11,106 

Total 
Ft*ral 

Secial 
psychology 

Anthropology 

$271 
40 
85 
125 

Economics 

$150 
25 
19 
32 

1967,          Ibid.,  p 
•  Ibid.,  p. 

Sociology 

$810 
268 
300 
412 

160. 
161. 

OHier 

Percent 
MD^edtral 

$5,  259 
4.763 
4,076 
7,376 

$1,404 

3,117 
2.081 
3,161 

VS.tt9 
79.919 
86.651 

100;  372 

12,1 

10:2 
7.6 
11  1 

intific  activities 

fiscal  years  1966, 

Fiscal  year  1966'. 
Fiscal  year  1%7  -. 
Fiscal  year  1968  i. 
fisulyear  1969 «. 


1968  (vol  XVI)  p.  155. 
i  Federal  funds  for  rese.i«:h,  development  and  other  scientific  activities,  fiscal  years  1967,  1968. 

1969  (vol.  XVll)  p.  159. 

TABLE  VIII  -  FEDERAL  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  APPLIED  RESEARCH  IN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES     FISCAL  YEARS  1966-69 

(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands! 


Fiscal  year  1966  >. 
Fiscal  year  1967 '. 
Fiscal  year  1968 3., 
Fiscal  year  1969*.. 


Department  of  Defense 

Total 
DOD 

Federal 

Social 
psychology 

Anthropology 

Economics              SociolorF 

Other 

Pe«ert 
DOO /Federal 

$7, 835 
8.201 
6.985 
7,297 

$324 
578 
789 
(60 

$632                  $2, 155 

1,009                     1,715 

796                        974 

885                    1,067 

$2,631 
2.160 
3,134 
1,900 

$13,577 
13.663 
12,678 

11.809 

$156,706 
158,973 
179, 6U 
222, 502 

t.7 
1.1 
7.1 
S.3 

scientific  activities,  fiscal  years  1966, 

1967,          Ibid.,  p.  191. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  192.                   [ 

1968,  (vol.  XVI)  p.  178.  ^  ,„,,   ,„,„ 
-  Federal  funds  tor  research,  development  and  other  scientific  activities,  fiscal  years  1967,  1968, 

1969.  (vol  XVll)  p.  19a 

TABLE  IX.-  FEDERAL  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  RESEARCH  (BASIC  AND  APPLIED)  IN  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  AMD  SOCIAL  SCIENCES.  FISCAL  YEARS  1966  «9 

IDollar  amounts  in  thousandsl 


Department  of  Defense 


Social 
psychology       Anthropology 


Fiscal  year  1966 

Fiscal  year  1967 

Fiscal  year  1%8 

Fiscal  year  1969 

Source:  Tables  VII  and  VIM. 


$13,094 
12.964 
11.061 
14.673 


$595 
618 
874 
725 


Economics 


$782 

1.034 
815 
917 


Sociology 


Other 


Total 
DOD 


Total 
Federal 


Perewt 

COD/fedml 


$2,965 
1.983 
1.274 
1.4y» 


}4.09S 
5.277 
5,215 
5,061 


$21,531 
21.876 
19.239 
22,915 


$222,525 
248,892 
266,262 
323,274 


9.7 
1.8 
7.2 
7.1 


Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   Mr.   Piesident,   if 
there  is  nothing  further  on  that  subject, 

1  liave  an  item  on  an  unrelated  subject 
to  discuss. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  me  to  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Just  1  minute;  not  over 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  com- 
pleted his  remarks.  The  committee  has 
CXV 1468— Part  17 


not  used  any  time.  Nevertheless,  w€ 
might  agree  now  on  a  limit  applicable 
tomorrow,  if  the  Senator  is  inclined  at 
all  tc^  do  so.  Would  an  hour  to  a  side  be 
satisfactoi'y? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  Senators — the  Senator  from 
Micliigan  is  one — who  wish  to  speak  on 
the  subject.  I  think  I  ought  to  consult 
theni  before  I  agree.  I  personally  have 


completed  my  remarks.  We  shotdd  give 
notice  to  Senators  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  we  could  have  a 
quorum  call 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  Is  one  Sen- 
ator in  particular  who  should  be  con- 
sialted.  Outside  of  the  ABM  subject,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been  the 
•clearance"  in  this.  The  Senator  knows 
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that.  I  have  ;oordlnated  this  effort  with 
him.  I  would  not  wish  to  enter  into  any 
Icind  of  an  aireement  without  a  quorum 
call  and  witliout  his  having  notice,  be- 
cause he  feels  a  special  responsibility  in 
this  matter.  The  Senator  is  aware  of 
that. 

Mr.  STENins.  Very  good.  I  thought, 
though,  if  we  could  give  that  notice  and 

have  a  quorun  call 

Mr.  FULsilGHT.  We  had  better  do 
it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  STENh  IS.  Tomorrow  there  will  be 
so  many  oth(!r  Senators  competing  for 
time. 

Mr.  FULBilGHT.  I  may  make  this 
suggestion.  I  4m  committed  to  make  the 
statement  I  tim  about  to  make.  I  must 
get  it  in  the  Record.  While  I  am  doing 
that,  perhapa  the  Senator  or  someone 
for  him  could  ?et  in  touch  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisfconsin,  and  also.  I  would 
hope,  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  whom 
I  mentioned  a  moment  ago.  and  see  what 
their  views  ari.  While  I  am  making  this 
address,  perhdps  the  Senator  could  get 
in  touch  with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin: 

Mr.-McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  th^t  the  Senator  has  had  his 
say  here  about  what  these  policy  plan- 
ning projects  I  are.  I  thought  I  might 
read  into  the  Record  some  that  my  sub- 
committee was  concerned  with: 

Japanese  rearmament,  nuclear,  and 
space  program^  A  study  of  factors  and 
developments  affecting  the  Japanese  mil- 
itary contribution  to  the  US.  effort  in 
Asia,   including   the  security   pact. 

Chinese  military  and  foreign  policy: 
A  continuing  analysis  of  the  background 
and  fimdamental  characteristics  of  Chi- 
nese foreign  artd  military  policies  to  elu- 
cidate their  iiiiplications  for  U.S.  re- 
search provide^  background  for  consul- 
tations with  aitf  staff  officials  and  for  in- 
puts to  interdepartmental  studies,  such 
as  work  on  strategic  posture  toward 
China. 

European  security  issues  a  continuing 
examination  of  trends  in  the  political 
and  military  relations  of  European 
states:  includiig  possible  changes  in 
European  secur;  ty  arrangements  and  na- 
tional developments  affecting  the  overall 
European  militsry  posture. 

Soviet  militaiy  and  foreign  policy  A 
continuing  stud>r  of  Soviet  military  doc- 
trine, use  of  mil  itary  strength  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  foreign  policy,  and  politi- 
cal institutions  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
East  European  <  tates. 

Military  representation  in  US  mis- 
sions: Examine!!  better  method  of  mili- 
tary representation  in  handling  military 
aid  in  foreign  countries,  specifically 
India.  Indonesia.  Brazil,  and  Iran. 

That  is  just  naming  five.  This  year 
these  wUI  cost  about  $580,000.  In  cwn- 
parison  with  those  that  our  distinguished 
fnend  from  Arkansas  has  been  referring 
to,  Ataturk  and  others,  it  makes  a  lot 
of  sense  to  me  hat  we  should  keep  on 
studying  these  ssues  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Until  a  few  years  ago 
the  authorizatia  1  bill  for  the  military 
program  did  no;  require  that  the  re- 
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search  and  development  items  be  in- 
cluded in  it,  but  we  learned  that  we  were 
not  getting  a  major  part  of  a  certain 
weapons  system  before  us — in  other 
words,  we  just  picked  it  up  when  it  was 
ready  to  come  off  the  assembly  line,  and 
we  had  to  go  back  to  get  all  the  research 
and  development,  the  tests,  and  the  en- 
gineering. That  was  when  we  invented 
the  law  to  require  the  research  and  de- 
velopment. What  we  were  after  was  to 
get  all  the  information  on  the  weapons — 
the  hardware,  was  the  way  we  referred 
to  it — before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

But  when  we  got  the  research  and 
development  required  by  law.  we  got  a 
great  many  other  things  that  we  were 
not  particularly  interested  in.  They  were 
related,  to  a  degree,  and  their  number 
seems  to  have  increased  greatly  year 
by  year.  There  are  so  many  of  them,  and 
many  of  them  are  so  disassociated,  that 
it  is  verj-  difficult  properly  to  evaluate 
all  of  them. 

As  I  recommended  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas — and  his  response  was  verj- 
logical— we  would  be  glad  for  anyone  to 
go  through  and  pick  out  a  list  that  per- 
tained more  to  the  functions  of  other 
committees.  I  suppose  almost  any  kind 
of  list  of  subjects  for  research  and  devel- 
opment might  pertain  remotely  to  the 
work  of  any  committee. 

But  if  Senators  will  bring  out  lists  of 
those  that  belong  more  properly  in  the 
State  Department,  perhaps  some  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  other 
departments,  they  can  go  to  their  respec- 
tive logical  places.  But  this  year,  after  we 
got  into  this  matter— and  the  subcom- 
mittee did  a  remarkable  job — we  could 
not  just  tilm  the  file  upside  dow-n.  pour 
them  out  on  the  table,  sweep  them  out 
with  the  afternoon  trash,  and  leave  them 
there  with  nothing  done  about  them  and 
no  one  to  pass  on  them.  We  could  not 
summarily  reject  the  whole  thing. 

So  we  performed  a  selective  process, 
here,  the  best  we  could,  and  I  hope  that 
when  this  bill  is  finally  completed  we  can 
obtain  a  further  review  of  it,  with  the 
help  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
others,  and  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions as  to  where  these  projects  should 
go.  But  in  the  meantime,  this  is  just  an 
alternative  to  cutting  them  all  off. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit.  with  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  other  interested  Senators,  to  find  a 
way  to  adjust  it  for  this  year,  and  then 
we  will  take  an  approach  next  year  that 
will  be  perhaps  more  satisfactorj-. 

I  make  these  remarks  to  show  clearly 
what  the  puipose  is.  and  what  the  com- 
mittee is  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  been 
most  reasonable  in  his  reaction,  both  last 
year  when  this  matter  first  came  up  and 
now.  I  appreciate  what  he  has  said  to- 
day. I  believe  the  Senator;  and  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  reemphasize  that  I  mean 
no  criticism  of  him. 

As  I  told  the  Senator.  I  asked  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget,  Mr.  Schultze.  in 
open  session,  whether  he  had  looked  at 
it  at  all.  He  said  he  had  not. 


This  is  an  enormous  and  complicated 
program,  and  there  are  many  more  im- 
portant things,  that  cost  money  and  are 
more  important  to  our  security.  There- 
fore. I  think  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi would  probably  be  derelict  in  hi.<; 
duty  if  he  did  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  these 
projects,  because  I  do  not  think  they  are 
really  that  important. 

But  I  would  like  to  get  our  informa- 
tion in  order,  so  to  speak,  to  try  to  get 
back  on  the  track. 

I  think  there  was  a  period  a  few  yeans 
ago  when  many  of  us  were  interested  in 
universities.  I  live  in  a  university  town 
and  it  is  always  publicized  that  "we  got 
a  research  project  of  $15,000,"  and  so  on 
At  the  time,  it  seemed  all  right.  But  I 
think  it  has  got  out  of  hand,  and  I  would 
like  to  get  It  back  on  the  track.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  shown 
every  indication  that  he  shares  that  view 
and  all  we  have  to  do  now  is  find  out  a 
way  to  do  it.  I  thank  the  Senator  verj- 
much  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  his  kind  remarks. 


LET'S  PUT  SPACE  TO  EARTHLY  USES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  think  any  other  Senator  wishes  to 
pursue  this  subject.  I  want  to  make  some 
remarks  about  another  subject  which  has 
been  much  in  the  public  eye  and  which  is 
not.  unfortunately,  relevant  to  the  pend- 
ing business  but  is  relevant  to  something 
the  public  is  interested  in.  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  make  these  comments  before  we 
recess.  I  had  hoped  to  have  a  more  ap- 
propriate time  to  make  them,  but  I  must 
do  it  now. 

Like  it  or  not — and  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
I  do — there  is  no  greater  spur  to  human 
exertion  than  competition.  From  the 
chariot  races  of  ancient  Rome  to  the 
major  league  baseball  of  modem  Amer- 
ica, contests  of  courage  and  skill  have 
provided  people  with  thrills  and  enter- 
tainment. Competition  is  also  one  of  the 
powerful  engines  of  economic  growth 
and  technological  innovation.  The  rivalry 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers  was  a 
powerful  force  in  setting  off  the  indus- 
trial revolution  and  is  still  a  major— if 
somewhat  dogmatized— factor  in  our 
modem  economy.  The  competitive  in- 
stinct broke  the  4-minute  mile  and  sent 
astronauts  to  the  moon;  it  also  sent  tens 
of  millions  of  people  to  premature  deaths 
in  the  two  world  wars. 

Competition  between  nations  differs 
from  the  rivalry  of  individuals  in  that  it 
is  conducted  on  a  far  greater  scale,  brings 
to  bear  vastly  greater  resources,  affects 
the  lives  of  many  more  people,  and  is 
more  likely  than  other  rivalries  to  be 
conducted  without  rules  or  restraints 
to  assure  the  survival  of  the  participants. 
In  other  respects  I  perceive  no  important 
differences  between  the  rivalries  of  in- 
dividuals, teams,  corporations,  armies, 
and  nations.  All  are  engaged  in  a  contest 
for  self-maximization,  not  just  to  excel 
but  to  exceed,  not  just  to  do  something 
well  bat  to  do  it  better  than  somebody 
else. 

Competition  is  not  the  only  spur  to 
human  exertion.  At  least  in  Western 
cultures  the  challenge  of  overcoming 
natural  obstacles  has  fired  the  adventur- 
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ous  .spiint  in  man:  The  mountain  chal- 
lenges the  climber,  the  wave  the  surf 
rider,  the  sea  the  mariner,  the  jimgle  the 
explorer,  the  universe  the  astronaut. 

By  paradoxical  contrast,  unnatural — 
by  which  I  mean  manmade — obstacles 
have  no  such  motivating  magic.  For 
most  of  us  such  unnatural  obstacles  as 
decaying  cities  and  polluted  water  and 
air  are  a  tolerated  nuisance  rather  than 
a  motivating  challenge — the  accepted 
price  of  sometliing  called  "progress." 
Western  man,  it  seems,  has  come  close 
to  reversing  the  ancient  stoicism  of  the 
East:  Restless  and  insatiable  in  chal- 
lenging nature's  creations,  he  is  becom- 
ing passive  and  fatalistic  about  his  own. 
He  will  leap  to  the  stars  and  yet  squat 
miserably  in  his  own  fouled  nest.  Were 
it  not  so  paradoxical  and  so  debilitating, 
one  might  even  take  this  for  a  new  form 
of  spirituality. 

Be  all  that  as  it  may.  the  competitive 
instinct  is  probably  the  most  reliable 
tool  of  human  creativity.  But  it  has  cer- 
tain risks  about  it.  one  being  the  con- 
stant danger  that  a  zealous  competitor 
will  compete  too  well  and  so  put  an  end  to 
the  competition.  In  sports,  in  business, 
and  in  politics  it  is  essential  to  confine 
the  contest  within  rules  which  will  pre- 
vent anyone  from  succeeding  too  com- 
pletely, thereupon  putting  an  end  to 
the  game  and  robbing  mankind  of  the 
creative  benefits  of  the  competitive 
process. 

The  genius  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion is  that,  at  least  up  to  now.  it  has 
kept  the  game  going  and  the  competi- 
tors in  competition.  The  division  of  gov- 
ernmental powers  among  three  branches 
and  50  States  puts  the  various  con- 
tenders for  power  in  the  position  of  hav- 
ing little  chance  of  victory  but  an  ex- 
cellent chance  of  survival  in  the  continu- 
ing stmggle  for  power.  The  system  works 
tolerably  well  largely  because  it  does  not 
depend  too  heavily  on  liuman  conscience 
and  volimtary  restraints,  which,  admir- 
able though  these  are,  must  be  counted 
among  the  less  reliable  of  human  attri- 
butes. Instead,  with  luisentimental  real- 
ism, the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
faced  up  to  the  universality  of  the  hu- 
man drive  to  self-aggrandizement, 
recognized  it  for  the  creative  but  dan- 
gerous force  that  it  is,  and  harnessed  it 
into  a  system  of  regulated  rivalries,  free 
enough  to  generate  political  energy,  re- 
strained enough  to  protect  the  people 
from  despotism. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  control,  the  com- 
petitive instinct  is  even  more  difficult 
to  acknowledge.  Only  in  sports  are  com- 
petitions conducted  in  their  own  name; 
the  game  is  for  its  own  sake,  for  the 
fun  of  playing  and  the  hope  of  winning. 
But  In  politics  we  feel  a  compulsion  to 
dress  up  our  contentious  impulses  in  the 
\ocabulary  of  ideals  and  ideology.  No 
matter  what  the  fight  and  who  is  In- 
volved in  it,  we  suppose,  almost  in- 
variably, that  some  great  principle  is  at 
stake,  some  noble  and  unselfish  purpose, 
iuch  as  realizing  our  own  great  ideals 
or,  more  commonly,  saving  people  from 
the  wicked  designs  of  our  rivals. 

To  hear  the  Soviet  and  American  lead- 
ers talk  about  the  cold  war,  nothing  could 
be  further  from  their  pristine  thoughts 


than  any  notion  of  self-aggrandizement 
or  getting  one  up  on  the  other.  Heaven 
forbid.  By  their  own  accounting  of  it  the 
Russian  leaders  sit  up  nights  in  the 
Kremlin  thinking  up  ways  to  lift  the  yoke 
of  oppression  from  the  downtrodden  of 
the  earth.  President  Nixon,  for  his  part, 
recalled  in  a  recent  speech  that  the 
United  States  had  suffered  over  a  mil- 
lion casualties  in  four  wars  in  this  cen- 
tury, and  then  claimed  that  it  had  all 
be  done  out  of  saintly  altruism.  He  de- 
clared : 

Whatever  faults  we  may  have  as  a  nation 
we  have  asked  notliing  for  ourselves  In  re- 
turn for  those  sacrifices.  We  have  been  gen- 
erous toward  those  whom  we  have  fought. 
We've  heljjed  our  former  foes  as  well  as  our 
friends,  in  the  task  of  reconstruction.  We  are 
proud  of  this  record  and  we  bring  the  same 
attitude  In  our  search  for  a  settlement  in 
Vietnam' 

I  do  not  suggest  that  Mr.  Nixon  was 
insincere  in  asserting  that  we  had  suf- 
fered a  million  casualties  in  four  wars  as 
an  act  of  pure  altruism.  Undoubtedly  he 
meant  it.  but  that  does  not  make  it  tme. 
Most  of  us  have  a  deep  and  touching 
faith  in  our  own  virtue,  and  most  poli- 
ticians have  an  equally  tender  regard  for 
their  own  rhetoric.  Few  people  are  more 
moved  by  a  moving  speech  than  the 
speaker  himself — but  that  does  not  make 
what  he  says  time. 

Nor  do  I  suggest  that  there  are  no 
ideals  or  generous  impulses  in  politics. 
I  suggest  only  that  they  are  far  less  con- 
trolling than  we  like  to  believe :  that  more 
often  than  not  what  we  take  for  principle 
is  not  principle  at  all  but  rationaliza- 
tion; that  the  thing  we  are  usually  ra- 
tionalizing is  our  instinct  for  cwnpeti- 
tion:  and  that,  if  anything  approaches 
a  controlling  infiuence  on  our  behavior, 
it  is  this  appetite  for  contest.  I  further 
suggest  that  there  would  be  much  to  gain 
from  a  candid  acknowledgement  of  our 
own  political  nature.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
by  recognizing  the  fragility  of  our  ideals, 
the  limited  role  they  play  in  guiding  our 
behavior,  and  their  susceptibility  to  cor- 
ruption by  rationalization  that  we  can 
have  any  hope  of  translating  them  into 
reality.  The  Fomiding  Fathers  had  no 
illusions  about  the  behavior  of  their  fel- 
low men  and,  because  of  their  realism, 
they  were  able  to  discipline  the  struggle 
for  power  so  as  to  protect  the  people  from 
despotism. 

That  brings  me  to  the  space  race  and 
to  its  possible  uses  for  earthly  purposes. 
The  landing  of  Mr.  Armstrong  and  Col- 
onel Aldrin  on  the  moon  called  forth  a 
great  deal  of  poeticizing  at>out  the  hu- 
man spirit  bursting  its  earthly  bonds, 
about  the  nobility  of  man's  endless 
search  for  knowledge,  and  about  the 
boundless  but  unspecified  benefits  for 
mankind  certain  to  derive  from  the  set- 
ting of  human  feet  upon  the  surface  of 
the  moon. 

In  all  this  I  perceive  not  humbug  pure 
and  simple  but  rather  more  sententious- 
ness  than  plain  hard  truth.  Americans 
went  to  the  moon  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, of  which.  I  am  convinced,  the  most 
important  by  far  was  our  desire  to  beat 
the  Russians.  The  kick  was  not  just  in 


getting  there  but  in  getting  their  first.  A 
football  team  does  not  celebrate  the 
number  of  points  it  got  if  the  other  team 
got  more  points.  Similarly,  when 
Khrushchev  cavorted  over  his  sputnik 
back  in  1957,  it  was  not  so  much  in  de- 
light over  what  the  Russians  had  done 
as  in  delight  over  what  they  had  done 
that  we  had  not  done.  Then  in  early  1961 
Yuri  Gagarin  made  his  flight  around  the 
earth,  the  United  States  was  em- 
barrassed at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  and  the 
American  people  in  general  and  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  in  particular  were 
plunged  into  depths  of  gloom  and  self- 
flagellation.  These  events  stoked  the  fires 
of  American  competitiveness.  It  was  then 
that  the  Apollo  program  was  approved 
and  we  set  off  on  the  $30  billion  crash 
program  that  put  Mr.  Armstrong  and 
Colonel  Aldrin  on  the  moon  last  week. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belittle  the  achieve- 
ment in  identifying  the  driving  force  be- 
hind it.  But  neither  do  I  see  any  point 
in  glorifying  the  motive  out  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  achievement.  In  the  space 
race  thus  far  both  Russians  and  Ameri- 
cans have  accomplished  technoloiS%l 
prodigies  and  have  done  so  for  the  most 
part  because  of  the  desire  of  each  to  sur- 
pass the  other.  Although  some  of  us  have 
thought  the  space  contest  hasty  and  ex- 
travagant in  cost,  it  has  certainly  been 
a  more  constructive  contest  than  the 
deadly  race  in  armaments.  It  has.  how- 
ever, been  wasteful:  Efforts  have  been 
duplicated,  priorities  distorted,  and  re- 
sources diverted  from  more  urgent  needs. 
The  competition  bids  fair  to  get  out  of 
hand,  to  pass  beyond  creativity  to  prod- 
igality of  worse. 

I  would  not  eliminate  the  competition 
People  like  it  much  too  much,  and  if 
through  some  miracle  the  Russians  and 
Americans  could  bring  themselves  to  get 
together,  drop  the  space  race  and  proceed 
to  explore  the  imiverse  all  cooperative 
and  lovey-dovey,  it  wotild  spoil  ever>- 
body's  fun  and  likely  rob  the  project  of 
its  creative  drive.  What  we  might  try  to 
do  is  to  devise  a  way  of  putting  limits  on 
the  competition,  keeping  it  within  finan- 
cial boimds,  and  generally  regulating  the 
rivalry  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  the  con- 
test without  being  consumed  by  it. 

Until  now  the  Soviet-American  space 
rivalry  has  been  a  contest  without  rules. 
and  contests  without  rules  are  full  of 
hazard  for  the  particip>ants.  There  is  a 
latent  militarism  about  the  space  race. 
As  Prof.  George  Wald  commented  on  the 
moon  landing: 

What  should  have  been  a  great  flight  of 
the  human  spirit  comes  to  us  heavy  with 
Threat.  Those  almost  miraculous  guidance 
systems  that  so  uncannily  find  their  targets, 
will  they  one  d.iy  be  guiding  missiie.s  to  tinJ 
us?  = 

Spurred  by  an  overly  intense  desire  to 
"win,"  the  contest  has  broken  the  bounds 
of  "true  science."  which  the  great  19th 
centuiT  French  physiologist  Claude  Ber- 
nard said,  "teaches  us  to  doubt  and  in 
ignorance  to  refrain." 

Oblivious  in  cur  haste  to  .such  caution- 
ary warnings,  we  have  scarcely  thought 
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of  the  consequences  and  the  cost.  If  we 
thought  seribusly  about  the  consequences 
of  space  exploration,  we  might  at  least 
hesitate  befdre  exporting  our  human  im- 
perfections tb  other  worlds.  As  to  the  cost, 
we  have  diverted  not  only  the  $30  billion 
on  the  cash  account  but  incalculable 
stores  of  scientific  energy  which,  like  the 
money  itselfl.  might  well  have  been  al- 
Ux;ated  differently  if  we  had  stopped  to 
weigh  our  priorities. 

Had  sober  counsels  prevailed,  we  might 
well  not  hav*  seen  men  land  on  the  moon 
in  the  year  l969.  The  event  might  have 
been  deferred  until  1979  or  1989.  Can 
anyone  serldusly  argue  that  that  would 
have  been  ofie  of  the  great  tragedies  of 


human  histbry?  Suppose — as  we  are 
sometimes  u^ged  to  suppose — that  cau- 
tious counselk  had  prevailed  in  15th  cen- 
tury Spain  ahd  Columbus  had  not  made 
his  voyage  in  1492.  In  all  probability 
Ferdinand  Magellan  or  Sir  Francis 
Drake — but  surely  somebody — would 
have  discovered  America  a  few  years  or 
several  decades  later.  America  would  still 
have  been  thire,  waiting  to  be  discovered. 
anc|-^with  the  possible  exception  of  our 
own — the  plpnets  will  still  be  intact, 
exploration,   in   the   year 
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enjoy — and  perhaps  in  a 
sense  require — the  rivalry, 
|ile  tr>'ing  to  put  it  in  per- 
ler  the  Soviet  sputnik  nor 
I  moon  landing  proved  any- 
I  about  the  two  countries' 
is  Mr.  Harr>-  Schwartz 
recently,  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram was  as  socialistic  in  its  manage- 
ment and  financing  as  the  Soviet  space 
program,  employing  the  private  corpo- 
rations which  built  the  hardware  as 
"servants  of  ^he  state."  Even  the  three 
astronauts  weire  Government  employees.' 
As  far  as  ideology  is  concerned,  we  did 
not  prove  anything  much  one  way  or  the 
other  by  goin^  to  the  moon.  Nor,  I  think. 
did  the  moon  landing  prove,  disprove,  or 
In  any  important  way  really  bear  upon 
ideals,  princip  les.  or  our  trumpeted  desire 
to  serve  humanity.  What  it  did  prove  is 
some  things  that  hardly  needed  proving: 
That  America  has  great  wealth,  an  ad- 
vanced technc  logy,  and  impressive  man- 
agerial capacii  y.  It  also  demonstrated  our 
fierce  compe  itive  capacity — especially 
where  the  Russians  are  involved — and 
our  very  keen  iesire  to  command  the  awe 
and  admiration  of  the  world. 

Taking  all  Ihese  factors  into  account, 
and  considerir  g  also  that  the  score  is  now 
evened  out — trie  Russians  were  first  in 
space  but  we  vere  first  on  the  moon — it 
seems  like  a  good  time  to  institute  a  set 
of  rules  for  regulating  future  competi- 
tions in  space  exploration.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  Sovi;t  Union  and  the  United 
States  might  rail  for  the  creation  of  a 
United  Nations  space  authority  to  serve 
as  a  clearinghouse  for  scientific  informa- 
tion, to  operate  orbiting  space  labora- 
tories and  arrs  nge  to  have  them  manned 
by  scientists  f r  )m  different  countries,  and 
to  assign  or  al  least  coordinate  national 
space  ventures  in  such  a  way  as  to  elimi- 
nate  costly  diplication   without  elimi- 
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nating  the  exhilarating  competition.  An 
international  space  authority  might  even 
encourage  competitive  ventures  but  in 
such  a  way  that  national  programs  are 
complementary  to  each  other.  Another 
possible  function  of  a  United  Nations 
space  authority  would  be  to  govern  and 
administer  the  economic  exploitation  of 
the  moon — should  that  ever  prove  feas- 
ible— and  to  do  so  as  the  agent  of  the 
United  Nations. 

We  already  have  an  international 
treaty  for  the  rescue  of  astronauts  and 
a  space  treaty  which  provides  that — 
The  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space,  in- 
cluding the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies, 
shall  be  carried  out  for  the  benefit  and  In 
the  interests  of  all  countries.   .  .  . 

It  would  be  a  major  step  foi-ward  if 
we  could  now  negotiate  a  new  space 
treaty  which  would  go  beyond  the  dis- 
avowal of  national  claims  of  sovereignty 
in  the  existing  treaty  and  explicitly  rec- 
ognize the  United  Nations  as  the  "owner" 
or  sovereign  of  extraterrestrial  bodies 
and  also  define  the  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  United  Nations  space 
authority,  particularly  the  ways  in  which 
it  would  regulate  and  coordinate  national 
space  exploration  programs. 

The  overall  objective  of  such  a  treaty 
would  be  to  regulate  but  not  eliminate 
the  competition  in  space.  One  benefit  of 
such  an  arrangement  is  that  it  would 
allow  the  space  powers  to  reduce  their 
expenditures  and  so  reallocate  fimds  to 
more  pressing  domestic  and  internation- 
al requirements. 

Another,  perhaps  greater  benefit  would 
be  the  breathing  of  new  life  into  the 
United  Nations  by  assigning  to  it  a  sig- 
nificant new  supranational  responsibil- 
ity. Nothing  has  done  more  to  enhance 
the  prestige  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  than  their  spectacular 
achievements  in  space.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  why  this  should  have  been  so,  and 
I  am  far  from  convinced  that  moon- 
shots  are  a  rational  criterion  for  prestige, 
or,  for  that  matter,  that  the  very  concept 
of  "prestige"  is  a  rational  one.  But  these 
are  only  one  man's  arrant  ruminations. 
Quite  obviously,  prestige  is  important, 
and  space  spectaculars  are  a  sure-fire 
way  to  get  it.  If  they  work  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  they  ought 
to  work  for  the  United  Nations  and  so 
contribute  to  that  most  urgent  of  human 
necessities:  the  building  of  an  interna- 
tional community. 

The  Russians  seem  interested.  Accord- 
ing to  press  reports.  Premier  Kosygin  ex- 
pressed genuine  interest  in  space  co- 
operation to  former  Vice  President 
Humphrey  in  a  recent  meeting  in  Mos- 
cow. The  relatively  friendly  Soviet  treat- 
ment of  the  fiight  of  Apollo  11  and  the 
warm  reception  given  to  the  astronaut 
Col.  Frank  Borman  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  also  favorable  straws  in  the  wind. 
I  strongly  urge  the  Nixon  administration 
to  respond  to  these  with  prompt  and 
specific  proposals. 

These  proposals  which  I  make  are 
modest  ones,  cut  to  the  specifications  of 
our  modest  human  capacities  In  matters 
of  a  nontechnological  nature.  Their 
realization,  should  that  prove  possible, 
will  not  usher  in  the  millenium,  any 


more  than  the  moon  landing  itself.  But 
the  creation  of  a  United  Nations  space 
authority  would.  I  think,  represent  a  use- 
ful step  forward  on  the  long,  tortuous 
road  toward  the  development  of  effective 
international  institutions.  I  do  not  share 
President  Nixon's  exuberant  belief,  as 
he  expressed  it  to  the  returning  astro- 
nauts, that  the  week  of  the  moon  landing 
was  "the  greatest  week  in  the  history 
of  the  world  since  the  Creation,"  or  even 
that  the  moon  landing  "changed  the 
world,"  or  that  "the  world  is  closer  to- 
gether" as  a  result  of  it.  I  do  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  world  could  be  brought  a 
little  closer  together  by  a  space  treaty 
vesting  important  new  responsibilities  ii' 
the  United  Nations  and,  if  not  the 
"greatest  week  in  the  history  of  the 
world  since  the  Creation,"  it  might  at 
least  make  for  one  of  the  better  weeks 
of  recent  years. 

The  world  In  general,  and  America  in 
particular,  had  a  week's  holiday  from 
themselves  during  the  flight  of  Apollo 
11.  and  perhaps  it  did  us  all  good.  But 
the  astronauts  have  now  come  back  to 
earth,  and  the  rest  of  us  have  got  to  come 
back  to  earth  too.  Little  as  we  may  like 
it.  it  is  the  same  earth  from  which  we 
took  leave  for  our  brief  holiday  on  the 
moon.  The  squalid  nightmare  of  Viet- 
nam is  still  there,  and  so  are  the  anns 
race,  the  population  explosion  and  all 
the  other  tragedies  and  incongruities  of 
the  human  condition.  Not  even  a  million 
Saturn  rockets  jam-packed  with  earth- 
ly emigrants  could  separate  us  from  the 
earth's  problems  because  the  earth's 
problems  are  human  creations,  built  into 
us  by  God  or  nature  or  evolution,  and 
wherever  we  go  we  will  carry  them  with 
us. 

Neither  the  moonflight  nor  all  the  pane- 
gyrics it  has  inspired  is  going  to  change 
much  about  the  human  condition.  Men 
have  been  achieving  technological  mar- 
vels for  the  last  two  centuries,  and  kings 
and  presidents  and  popes  and  preachers 
have  been  heralding  new  eras  of  broth- 
erly love  for  the  last  two  millenia. 
Neither  has  had  an  appreciable  effect  on 
the  moral  condition  of  the  human  race. 
The  only  hope  we  have  of  changing 
that — if  it  can  be  changed — is  by  fac- 
ing up  to  certain  facts  of  experience, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  that 
man,  the  technological  genius,  is  a 
moral  primitive.  If  there  is  ever  to  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  hiunan  community,  it 
will  have  to  begin  with  the  candid  rec- 
ognition that  mans  capacity  for  broth- 
erly love  is  limited.  As  a  species,  we  do 
not  really  like  each  other  all  that  well 
and  our  problem  is  to  seek  out  practical 
ways  of  learning  to  put  up  with  each 
other  so  as  to  have  some  hope  of  sur- 
vival. If  that  is  not  the  most  promising 
of  foundations  on  which  to  build,  it  has 
at  least  the  solidity  of  truth. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  three  recent,  significant  arti- 
cles on  the  implications  of  space  explora- 
tion. One.  by  Lord  Ritchie-Calder.  is  en- 
titled "Moonshoot — the  Great  Diversion" 
and  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times  on 
July  19,  1969.  A  second,  by  Hany 
Schwartz,  is  entitled  "Capitalist  Moon 
or  Socialist  Moon?"  It  appeared  in  the 
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New  York  Times  on  July  21,  1969.  The 
third,  by  the  historian  and  urbanologlst 
Lewis  Mumford,  Is  called,  "No:  'A  Sym- 
bolic Act  of  War  .  .  .'  "  and  it  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  July  21,  1969. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Topics:  Moonshot — The  Great  Diversion 
(By  Lord  Rltchle-Calder) 
London.— The  climax  of  H.  G.  Wells's  film 
•'Things  to  Come  "  was  the  dispatch  of  a  youth 
and  a  girl  to  the  moon.  He  placed  the  moon- 
landing  in  2055  A.D.  In  his  scenario  (1935) 
he  wrote : 

"For  man  there  Is  no  rest  and  no  ending. 
He  must  go  on — conquest  beyond  conquest. 
This  little  planet  and  Its  winds  and  ways, 
and  all  the  laws  of  mind  and  matter  that  re- 
strain him.  Then  the  planets  about  him.  and 
at  last  out  across  immensity  to  the  stars. 
And  when  he  has  conquered  all  the  deeps  of 
space  and  all  the  mysteries  of  time — still  he 
will  be  but  beginning." 

The  blast-off  was  just  In  time  because  the 
crowds,  led  by  Theotocopulos.  tried  to  stop  it. 
man's  adventure 
At  that  time  I  was  working  closely  with 
Wells  and  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  cast 
me  for  the  role  of  Theotocopulos.  I  certainly 
would  not  have  foreseen  myself  as  an  old  cur- 
mudgeon croaking  •its  all  a  mistake."  But 
then  I  was  not  a  Professor  of  International 
Relations  counting  the  cost  and  the  conse- 
quences. I  saw  it,  as  Wells  saw  it,  and  as 
President  Kennedy  saw  it  later,  as  mans  great 
adventure,  his  restless  destiny,  and  as  an 
inspiration  for  young  people.  Today.  I  have 
my  profound  misgivings  and  I  find  that  all 
curmudgeons  are  not  old  and  that  doubts 
are  shared  by  young  people  in  America  as 
well  as  elsewhere. 

Dare  one  utter  a  heresy  'fugitive  Into 
space"  and  suggest  that  It  is  an  evasion  and 
an  exasperation  of  the  problems  of  our  own 
planet? 

Wells  got  his  time-scale  wrong — 86  years 
out — because  he  did  not  foresee  the  tech- 
nique of  the  crash  program,  whereby,  as  In 
the  case  of  the  Manhattan  Project,  a  funda- 
mental scientific  discovery  could  be  convert- 
ed Into  a  cataclysmic  nuclear  device  in  less 
than  five  years,  simply  by  mobilizing  scien- 
tists and  turning  them  into  technologists, 
redirecting  a  vast  engineering  potential  and, 
cost  no  objection,  assembling  men.  methods 
and  materials  into  an  implosive  operation. 

The  technique  was  repeated  In  the  space 
program.  Prom  the  modest,  common-purpose- 
of-mankind,  objectives  of  the  International 
Geophysical  Tear,  twelve  years  ago.  the  space 
program  erupted  Into  fierce  competition.  The 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  had  agreed  to 
put  satellites  Into  orbit  as  part  of  the  I.G.T. 
purpose  of  observing  our  planet  from  out- 
side and  studying  the  external  forces  Im- 
pinging on  it. 

If  Sputnik  I  had  not  got  Into  orbit  first. 
If  American  prestige  had  not  been  affronted, 
if  It  had  not  been  made  the  excuse  for  "the 
missile  gap"  furor,  we  would  not  have  had 
the  technologically  bombastic  competition 
between  the  superpowers  and  the  yip-hurroo 
of  "man  on  the  moon  by  1970.  "  And  man 
would  still,  as  a  common  purpose  without 
deadlines,  have  broken  the  gravitational 
fences  of  his  planet  and  extended  his  tele- 
metric  senses  throughout  the  solar  system 
and  beyond. 

Instead,  we  have  seen  a  fantastic  diversion 
of  human  Ingenuity — always  with  military 
inflections.  The  tens  of  billions  are  only  the 
cash  bookkeeping  of  this  diversion  which  has 
drained  brains  from  all  over  the  world  as 
well  as  from  every  university  and  college  in 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Through 
the  military-industrial  complex  (with  all  def- 
erence to  NASA)  It  now  represents  about  a 


tenth  of  the  economy  of  the  United  States. 
That,  an  outsider  may  be  allowed  to  say,  Is 
a  perilous  commitment. 


CAtmON    or   TRUE    SCIENCE 

A  century  ago  Claude  Bernard,  the  great 
French  physiologist,  enjoined  his  colleagues, 
"true  science  teaches  us  to  doubt  and  In 
Ignorance  to  refrain."  This  means  that  sci- 
ence feels  its  way.  with  a  mine  detector,  from 
one  safe  foothold  to  another. 

Men-in-a-hurry  do  not  observe  those  safe- 
guards, although.  a.s  in  the  case  of  quaran- 
tine, they  acknowledge  the  risks.  Quarantine 
against  what?  If  moon-bugs  should  exist 
they  would  have  been  conditioned  to  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  quite  remote  from 
the  incubation  periods  of  anything  on  earth. 
Wells  In  another  context,  his  "War  of  the 
Worlds.'  saved  the  earth  from  the  Martians 
by  killing  them  off  witAi  our  atmospheric 
germs.  It  would  be  ironical  if  a  naked  planet 
should  invade  ours  with  its  germs. 

Meanwhile  the  conditions  of  this  planet, 
from  which  only  the  astronauts  can  escape, 
deteriorate.  Inescapably,  unless  man  vetoes 
the  evoluatlon  of  his  species  in  a  nuclear 
war.  the  present  population  of  over  3.500,- 
000,000  will  have  doubled  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  We  have  to  feed,  house  and  clothe 
them.  This  is  by  far  the  biggest  threat  we 
face  (with  it  goes  urbanization,  environmen- 
tal pollution,  race  tensions,  the  lot).  Of 
course,  we  cannot  eat  space  hardware  or  turn 
elections  into  food  calories,  but  the  human 
ingenuity  which  Is  being  squandered  on  the 
space  race  could,  to  better  purpose  have  been 
directed  to  those  problems. 

The  world  is  crying  out  for  bread  and  Is 
being  offered  moondust. 


Capitalist  Moon  or  Socialist  Moon? 
(By  Harry  Schwartz) 
Long  ago  the  question  was  asked  how  a 
future  titan  of  private  enterprise — a  Henry 
Ford  or  John  D.  Rockefeller  of  space — might 
organize  and  finance  the  first  manned  trip 
to  the  moon. 

An  American  science  fiction  writer  posed 
and  fictionally  solved  the  problem  in  an  in- 
genious and  unjustly  forgotten  short  story. 
The  author  had  his  entrepreneur- hero  raise 
the  needed  money  by  selling  advance  mo- 
nopoly concessions  on  the  moon  to  the 
earth's  great  corporations,  each  paying  hand- 
somely for  the  exclusive  right  to  mine  min- 
erals, run  radio  stations,  or  operate  manu- 
facturing enterprises  on  or  under  the  lunar 
surface. 

Matters  have  not  turned  out  that  way. 
The  race  to  the  moon  has  been  a  competi- 
tion between  governments,  each  financing 
the  huge  costs  from  the  public  treasury.  The 
three  Apollo  astronauts  are  all  government 
employes,  and  Nell  Armstrong— the  first  man 
ever  to  walk  on  the  moon — belongs  to  the 
civil  service.  James  Webb  and  Thomas  Paine, 
the  two  chiefs  of  NASA  this  past  decade,  are 
both  energetic  people,  but  they  are  success- 
ful bureaucrats,  not  entrepreneurs  in  the 
^and  Ford-Rockefeller  tradition. 

Realization  of  these  facts  should  dispose 
of  any  notion  that  the  race  to  the  moon  was 
in  any  sense  a  test  between  two  ideologically 
based  economic  systems.  The  stereotype  has 
been  that  this  was  a  competition  between 
American  capitalism  and  Soviet  socialism. 
But  the  triumphant  United  States  moon 
program  was  as  socialistic  in  its  central  di- 
rection and  financing  as  its  rival  Soviet 
effort.  The  huge  private  corporations  that 
built  the  Apollo  hardware  made  immense 
contributions,  of  course,  but  only  as  servants 
of  the  state  that  paid  the  bills.  And  Luna 
15  is  an  effective  reminder  that  Soviet  en- 
terprises too  can  build  space  hardware. 

WHAT  LUNAR  ADMINISTRATION? 

This  Ironic  history  is  relevant  because  It 
helps  focus  attention  on  a  question  Imme- 
diately raised  by  the  historic  first  manned 


landing  on  the  moon.  Is  It  to  lie  a  socialist 
moon  or  a  capitalist  moon? 

It  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  tomor- 
row's lunar  world  will  have  mines,  factories, 
hotels,  newspapers,  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions and  probably  even  profeselonal  sports 
teams  like  the  Mets  and  the  Jets.  Are  they 
to  be  run  by  private  businesses  as  the  science 
fiction  writer  mentioned  above  assumed,  or 
will  they  simply  be  bureaucratic  subsections 
of  some  huge  over-all  MA  A  (Moon  Adminis- 
trative Authority),  or  whatever  it  may  be 

Are  those  lunar  hotels  to  lie  Hilton  swank 
or  Intourlst  spartan?  Should  securities  ana- 
lysts be  gearing  up  to  study  the  progpects 
of  companies  named  Lunar  Industries  Inc. 
or  Moon  Minerals  Exploration  Ltd.? 

One  difficulty  in  answering  these  questions 
is  that  nobody  owns  the  moon  The  Apollo 
11  astronauts  won't  have  to  pay  anyone  for 
the  lunar  rocks  they  intend  to  pick  up  and 
bring  to  earth.  Nor  is  there  any  landlord  to 
whom  they  will  have  to  pay  rent  for  the  ter- 
ritorv  that  they  land  on  and  explore. 

Uxitil  very  recently  such  queeUons  of  prop- 
erty rights  on  the  moon  seemed  as  unimpor- 
tant as  the  possibility  of  men  landing  there 
seemed  fantastic.  Now  the  landing  is  a  real- 
ity, and  problems  that  yesterday  only  science 
fiction  writers  worried  about  are  today  on 
the  agenda  of  world  politics  and  economies. 
The  Space  Treaty  adopted  and  ratified  by 
most  nations  a  few  years  ago— Including  the 
US.  and  the  USSR. — declares  that  "the  ex- 
ploration and  use  of  outer  space.  Including 
the  Moon  .  .  .  shall   be  carried  out  for  the 
benefit  and  in  the  interests  of  all  countries." 
But  these  and  other  vague  provisions  give 
little  guidance  for  solving  the  practical  prob- 
lems ahead,  especially  In  the  present  con- 
crete situation  where  only  two  nations  have 
the  capability  to  send  men  and  eq^ilpment 
to  the  moon.  One  possible  outcome  is  the 
transfer  of  the  ideological  rivalry  to  the  sec- 
ond inhabited  world.  American  lunar  mines, 
factories,  hotels  and  the  like  might  be  run 
by  private  firms,  while  their  Soviet  analogues 
might  simply  be  branches  of  the  correspond- 
ing Moscow  ministries.  The  wastes  and  dan- 
ers  In  this  "solution"  are  plain. 

FOR    U.N.    OWNERSHIP 

A  much  more  sensible  way  out— but  one 
that  may  be  hard  to  achieve  because  it  was 
not  decided  before  men  reached  the  moon — 
is  for  the  nations  of  the  world  to  agree  that 
the  United  Nations  Is  the  owner  of  the  moon. 

Then  the  U.N.  could  assign  different  sec- 
tors of  the  future  lunar  economy  on  the 
basis  of  competitive  bids  offered  by  rival 
private  companies  and  government  agen- 
cies in  all  countries.  The  income  thus  re- 
ceived could  be  used  to  help  the  poverty- 
stricken  nations  of  the  world,  regardless  of 
political  or  economic  systems.  That  solution 
would  make  the  moon  an  instrument  for 
unifying  mankind,  not  continuing  or  widen- 
ing todays  dangerous  fissures. 


No:   "A  Symbolic  Act  or  Wa«" 
(By  Lewis  Mumford) 

The  most  conspicuous  scientific  and  t«ch- 
nical  achievements  of  our  age— nuclear 
bombs,  rockets,  computers— are  all  direct 
products  of  war,  and  are  still  being  promoted, 
under  the  guise  of  'Research  and  Develop- 
ment" for  military  and  political  ends  that 
would  shrivel  under  rational  examination 
and  candid  moral  appraisal.  The  moon-land- 
ing program  is  no  exception:  it  is  a  symbolic 
act  of  war.  and  the  slogan  the  astronauts 
will  carrv.  proclaiming  that  it  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind,  is  on  the  same  level  as  the 
Air  Forces  monstrous  hj-pocrlsy- "Our  Pro- 
fession is  Peace. " 

The  program  to  land  men  on  the  moon 
serves  more  than  one  purpose.  From  a  mili- 
tary standpoint,  it  was  deliberately  planned 
as  a  means  of  swiftly  perfecting  the  equip- 
ment for  total  extermination — the  strategic 
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In   order   to 
and  economic 
power  elite  and 
to  which  they 
human  enterprls^ 
meet  their  ne«ds  ] 
dent  that  the  cli 


1  the  lethal  grip  of  the  "myth 
■  Ls  now  pointed.  Ttie.  second- 
ary purpose  of  sptce  exploration,  which  com- 
mends it  to  our  alffluent  society,  la  to  support 
on  a  more  exorbitant  scale  than  ever  the 
mllltary-jndustrlkl-sclentlflc  establishment 
and  maintain  tht  current  rates  of  industrial 
expansion  and  fiiianclal  Inflation. 

ahleve  both  military  power 
yosperlty"  and  support  the 
4h«ir  factotums  in  the  style 
re  accustomed,  every  other 
must  either  be  trimmed  to 
or  abandoned.  It  Is  no  accl- 
imatlc  moon  landing  coin- 
cides with  cutbaikfl  In  education,  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  hospit*  services,  the  closing  of  li- 
braries and  museums,  and  the  mounting  de- 
filement of  the  \irban  and  natural  environ- 
ment, to  say  nothing  of  many  other  evidences 
of  gross  social  failure  and  human  deteriora- 
tion. I 

In  order  to  ma^e  this  misappropriation  of 
public  funds  and  ttiuman  energies  acceptable, 
the  Space  Agency  has  turned  the  moon  land- 
ing program  intd  a  national  sporting  event 
whose  ezcltemen^  is  augmented  by  the  fact 
that,  as  in  speed  racing,  it  provides  a  morbid 
thrill  in  the  evlr-present  poaslbllity  of  a 
spectacularly  violtnt  death.  To  further  mask 
the  real'nature  <if  this  enterprise,  the  pro- 
moters of  space  Exploration  have  made  the 
creduloua  and  thfc  scientifically  uninformed 
believe  that  a  be  titer  future  may  await  man- 
kind on  the  sterilf  moon,  or  on  an  even  more 
Ufe-hoetlle  Mara-j-aa  if  such  a  change  of 
scene  would  brln*  our  sick  rulers  and  their 
still  acquiescent  iictims  back  to  health. 

The  old  name  for  such  regressive  escapist 
fantasies  was  lufiacy,  and  that  epithet  is 
stUl  accurate  as  Both  a  topographical  and  a 
psychiatric  description.  If  the  military  space 
strategists  do  noi  temUnate  their  own  ac- 
tivities by  turning  the  whole  planet  Into  a 
crematorium,  thej  will  soon  transform  it  into 
a  collective  lunaUc  asylum,  in  which  the 
patient*,  the  atteidanta,  the  physicians,  and 
the  Board  of  Gua^lana  (read  Pentagon  and 
Kremlin)  will  suflfer  the  same  hallucinationa 
and  be  under  the  kame  escapist  compiilsiona. 
They  have  alrea<<y  demonstrated  their  in- 
ability to  percelvei  still  less  to  cope  with,  the 
earthy  human  riilitles  that  urgently  de- 
mand attention. 

If  a  successful  moon  landing  leads  to  a 
further  exptuiSion  of  space  exploration,  vrtth 
a  further  drain  ob  more  Important  human 
enterprlaes  and  a  further  neglect  of  the  coo- 
ditlona  essenUal  far  human  survival  and  de- 
velopment, we  ma^  look  forward  to  a  corre- 
sponding increasoi  in  social  demoralization 
and  peychologlcal  »egression.  Onlv  a  return  to 
full  waking  conafclousness,  with  an  over- 
whelming transfei  of  Interest  from  our  de- 
humanized technology  to  the  human  person, 
win  sufBce  to  briig  our  mocmstruck  nation 
back  to  earth.  Meanwhile,  thanks  to  the  very 
triumphs  of  technology,  the  human  race 
hovers  on  the  edg;  of  catastrophe. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 


have  in  my  State 
of  one  of  the  best 


a  veiy  perceptive  editor 
newspapers  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  M".  Tom  Dearmore  who 
has  written  an  aiticle  on  this  subject  en- 
titled "Big  Event,  but  Bigger  Talk,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Baxter  Bulletin,  of  Moun- 
on  Thursday.  July  31, 
1969.  I  ask  unanmous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chajiD.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  ni  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  b^  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Big  Evznt.  but  Biccbb  Talk 
(By  Tom  Dearmore) 
Millions  of  eyes  strained  as  the  astronauts 
plummeted  toward  the  sea  last  Thursday, 
and  a  television  reporter  aboard  the  Hornet 
said  that  no  doubt  the  President  would 
shortly  contribute  a  few  words  to  put  the 
epochal  event  "in  perspective." 

We  were  braced  for  a  barrage  of  verbal  ex- 
travagance from  all  sides  and  the  President 
set  the  tone  with  some  high-powered 
hogwash. 

As  the  moon  voyagers  peered  out  of  the 
window  of  their  aluminum  coop.  Mr.  Nixon 
told  them,  "This  is  the  greatest  week  in  the 
history  of  the  world  since  the  Creation." 

We  would  rather  have  the  word  of  the  Cre- 
ator for  that.  There  have  been  some  pretty 
great  weeks  since  the  earth  was  put  to- 
gether, and  in  any  case  one  must  have  the 
advantage  of  hindsight  to  determine  what 
was  really  number  one.  One  must  judge  the 
effects,  the  spin-offs. 

Certainly  the  moon  landing  was  the  finest 
triumph  of  technology  since  the  Creation, 
although  to  us  it  is  little  less  remarkable 
than  the  transmission  of  the  human  voice 
through  the  air.  around  the  earth.  Being  able 
to  sit  in  Mountain  Home  and  view  that 
golden  sunrise  on  the  Pacific  with  the  crew 
of  the  carrier  Hornet,  via  satellite,  is  still 
something  we've  not  quite  figured  out. 

If  greatness  is  thought  of  in  terms  of  na- 
tional power  and  prestige  and  of  mechanical 
genius,  this  episode  may  indeed  have  been 
the  most  colossal.  We  showed  the  rest  of  the 
world — and  especially  the  Soviets,  who 
bomlied  out  IBiserably  before  the  eyes  of  all 
human-kind — how  it's  done.  We  showed  'em, 
too,  that  we  are  capable  of  laying  a  rocket- 
borne  warhead  promptly  and  accurately  on 
any  country  that  threatens  us.  Defense  Sec- 
retary Laird  was  quick  to  employ  the  success 
of  the  moonshot  as  an  argument  for  the  ad- 
ministration's antiballlstic  missile  program, 
which  la  in  trouble  in  the  Senate.  And  no 
doubt  the  people  in  the  Pentagon  who  are 
hot  to  deploy  the  frightening  MIBV  missile 
(a  rocket  which,  when  lofted,  can  shoot  from 
its  nose  several  more  nuclear  missiles  at  dif- 
ferent targets)  will  take  heart  from  this 
bullseye  achievement. 

The  President,  who  wasn't  very  hot  for 
the  spkace  program  back  when  it  was  getting 
started.  Is  now  an  onward-and-upward  man. 
"In  the  year  2000, "  he  said  last  week,  "we  on 
this  earth  will  have  visited  new  worlds  where 
there  will  be  a  form  of  life."  Vice  President 
Agnew  already  had  given  It  away  that  that's 
Mars  they're  talking  about 

Much  more  Important  than  whether  earth- 
men  wilT  be  cultivating  squash  on  Mars  some- 
day is  whether  there  will  be  any  form  of  life — 
or  any  satisfactory  life — here  on  the  neglected 
earth.  With  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
rockets  and  the  refinement  of  the  Multiple 
Independently  Targetable  Be-entry  Vehicle 
(spray- nose  MIRV).  the  earth  is  becoming 
one  big  finely-tuned  time  bomb.  Power  stance 
depends  not  Just  on  moon  jaunts  but  on  hav- 
ing the  Jim-dandiest  Doomsday  machinery. 
No  doubt  the  competition  will  continue  until 
somebody  leans  on  the  wrong  button. 

Then  there  is  the  population  bomb,  which 
threatens  to  create  by  the  year  2000  the 
hellish  conditions  of  famine  and  congestion 
that  could  trigger  the  Doomsday  weaponry,  if 
that  isn't  done  by  accident  beforehand. 

To  Hi.  Nixon's  credit,  he  has  taken  a  firm 
position  in  recent  days  on  Oais  question,  ask- 
ing the  Congress  to  set  up  a  commission  to 
begin  dealing  with  the  population  explosion 
In  the  U.S.  Noting  that  there  are  now  314 
billion  people  on  the  planet,  he  said  It  Is 
"likely  that  the  earth  will  contain  over  seven 
billion  human  beings  by  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury." The  test  will  be  whether  he  proposes 
any  space-scale  programs  to  deal  with  thU 


impending  tide  and  with  other  earth  Ills 
which  could  wreck  society  before  the  Mars 
rocket  gets  airborne. 

Of  course  there  are  those  among  us  who 
could  have  been  more  flamboyant  than  Mr. 
Nixon.  If  Hubert  Humphrey  had  won  last 
November,  the  carrier  Hornet  might  still  be 
sitting  at  the  recovery  site  while  the  Presi- 
dent continued  his  extemporaneous  remarks. 
It  isn't  inconceivable  that  the  talkathon 
would  include  the  assertion  that  the  moon 
caper  was  GREATER  than  the  Creation. 

Mr.  Nixon  wasn't  the  only  one  to  go  on 
a  rhetorical  binge.  Down  at  Little  Rock,  some 
folks  called  Station  KARK-TV  to  protest  the 
moonshot's  bumping  favorite  programs  off 
the  air  In  a  fine  patriotic  lather,  the  station 
hustled  out  an  editorial  which  concluded: 
"You  people  who  called  to  complain  about 
the  ApKiUo  11  coverage  on  television  ...  do 
not  deserve  the  privilege  of  calling  yourselves 
Americans!" 

That  old  dreary,  silly  business  of  "who  is 
a  true  American"  again.  When  will  we  ever 
learn  that  thU  Is  a  variegated  country  whose 
heritage  is  liberty.  It  was  framed  for  the 
tolerance  of  diversity,  and  that's  what  makes 
it  exciting.  A  man  may  think  anything  he 
wlslies.  and  Americans  think  just  about 
everything  under  the  sun,  A  man  may  want 
to  dress  up  In  an  Uncle  Sam  suit  and  play 
the  national  anthem  on  a  trombone  atop  his 
house  when  the  Mars  rocket  takes  off,  or 
he  may  want  to  play  solitaire  In  his  storm 
cellar  and  say  phooey  on  it.  Either  way,  he 
doesn't  have  to  have  his  "American"  creden- 
tials stamped  by  anybody.  That's  what  the 
ole  Revolution  of  '76  was  all  about,  and  It's 
still  more  exhilarating  than  any  skyrocket. 
This  country's  main  benlsons  have  been 
spiritual,  not  material.  We  feel  quite  certain 
that  the  moon  landing  wasn't  the  greatest 
even  since  the  Creation  (we  rate  the  arrival 
of  Christianity  and  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World  ahead  of  it),  and  we  can't  believe  it 
was  even  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  The  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  more  electrifying,  launch- 
ing an  irreversible  drive  for  human  considera- 
tion that  Is  chain-reacting  right  along 
through  the  20th  Century.  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
his  pen  put  a  mighty  big  thing  in  orbit. 

We  doubt  that  Americans  are  as  excited 
about  moon  walks  as  they  once  were  about 
the  exploration  and  settlement  of  the  vast 
lands  west  of  the  Appalachians.  This  over- 
entertained,  under-concerned,  Inflating,  fes- 
tering country  has  a  case  of  the  spiritual 
blahs.  There  was  no  starburst  of  ecstasy  at 
the  great  moon  event,  else  why  did  the  stock 
market  not  only  fail  to  respond  but  go  Into 
a  nosedive? 

The  incredible  has  become  commonplace. 
And  a  good  many  Americans  are  dispirited 
over  the  Vietnam  nightmare  and  the  in- 
tractable domestic  ailments.  Perhaps  many 
feel  that  the  person  is  becoming  less  signifi- 
cant as  computers  take  over  the  brainwork 
and  even  the  handwork.  Maybe  an  awareness 
grows  that  there  Is  more  concern  about 
things  than  about  people.  Most  of  the  public 
purse  is  spent  on  gadgetry  that  amazes  but 
doesn't  satisfy.  Our  guess  is  tliat  satisfaction 
can  come  only  from  remedying  human  dilem- 
mas, building  a  harmonious  and  equitable 
society  In  which  ancient  hates  are  subdued. 
There  may  be  hope  for  that  In  the  moon 
episode.  Marvelous  capabilities  have  been 
demonstrated  and  possibly,  as  Mr.  Nixon  told 
the  astronauts,  "the  world  has  been  drawn 
closer  together."  But  the  social  and  political 
sciences  will  prove  much  harder  to  crack 
than  the  physical  sciences,  and  a  strong 
public  will  Is  needed.  Space  exploits  must 
not  become  an  expensive  esca|>e  from  the 
responsibilities  of  earth. 
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TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent  the  following 
routine  momlng  business  was  trans- 
acted. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  ref eired  as  indicated : 
Report  on  Claim  of  the  Havasupai  Tribe  of 
THE  Havasupai  Reservation,  Arizona 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  that  proceedings  under  the  act  have 
been  concluded  on  Docket  No.  91,  the  Hava- 
supai Tribe  of  the  Havasupai  Reservation, 
Arizona,  Plaintiff,  v.  the  United  States  of 
America,  Defendant  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Public  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1969 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  long-term  financing  for  ex- 
panded urban  public  transportation  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Cturency. 

Reports  or  Comptroller  General 
A  lett«r  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  efforts  to  collect  Interna- 
tional Postal  Debts  and  to  pay  postal  amounts 
owed  in  excess  foreign  currencies.  Post  Office, 
Department  of  State  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  effectiveness  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Community  Action  Program 
under  title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  Human  Development  Corpora- 
tion, St.  Louis  City  and  St.  Louis  County, 
Mo.,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Claims  Paid  Under  the  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees' 
Claims  Act  of  1964 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Panama  Canal 
Company,  Balboa  Heights,  C.Z..  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  claims  paid  by 
that  Company  during  the  period  July  1,  1968 
to  June  30,  1969,  under  the  Military  Person- 
nel and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Prospectus  for  Alterations  at  the  Post 
Office  and  Courthouse,  Miami,  Fla. 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  a  prospectus 
for  alterations  at  the  Post  Office  and  Court- 
hotise.  Miami,  Fla.  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 


were 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
Resolutions    of    the    Legislature    of    the 
Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts;    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 
"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OF  the  Unfted  States  to  Enact  Legisla- 
tion to  Establish  a  Mass  Transtt  Fund 
"Whereas,   Our  national   welfare   requires 
I  he  provision  for  good  urban  transportation 
witli  the  properly  balanced  use  of  private 


vehicles   and   modern  mass  transportation; 
and 

"Whereas.  A  good  deal  of  the  present  Im- 
balance in  our  transportation  system  can  be 
attributed  to  extravagant  governmental  aid 
and  consideration  to  the  automobile  to  the 
almost  total  exclusion  of  all  other  modes  of 
transportation;  and 

"Whereas.  Because  of  the  impossibility  of 
financing  a  large  mass  transportation  capi- 
tal Improvement  program  from  the  fare  box 
and  because  the  fiscal  position  of  state  and 
local  governments  In  urban  areas  prohibits 
financing  of  such  a  program,  substantial 
Federal  financial  participation  is  called  lor; 
therefore  be  it 

■•Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  Sen- 
ate Bill  No.  1032.  legislation  to  establish  a 
mass  transit  fund  to  provide  matching  funds 
for  building  or  expanding  mass  transit  sys- 
tems; and  be  It  further 

■Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
both  branches  of  the  Congress  and  to  the 
members  thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 
"House  of  Representatives,  .-idopted  July 
28.  1969. 

•  Wallace  C  Mills.  Clerk. 
■A  true  copy. 
•Attest 

"John  P.  X.  Davoren. 
"Secretary  of  tlie  Commonwealth ." 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature,  State 
of  California:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  57 
•Relative  to  community  development 
•Whereas,  In  1968  the  California  Leglsla- 
tvue  enacted  into  law  as  Chapter  1392  of  the 
Statutes  of  1968  Assembly  Bill  No.  115.  in- 
troduced by  Assemblyman  Robert  T.  Mona- 
gan:  and 

"Whereas.  Stich  Chapter  1392  establishes 
a  program  to  make  it  possible  for  residents 
of  substandard  and  deteriorated  hotJSlng 
areas  to  form  renewal  area  agencies  in  their 
neighborhoods,  Issue  tax-exempt  bonds,  and, 
by  working  cooperatively  with  local  govern- 
ments, plan,  finance,  and  carry  out  necessary 
rehabilitation  or  rebuilding  in  the  renewal 
areas;   and 

"Whereas,  Such  program  will  alleviate 
some  of  the  economic  forces  which  tend  to 
drive  low-income  residents  out  of  their 
neighborhoods;   and 

"Whereas,  Congressman  William  S.  Mail- 
liard  has  Introduced  H.R.  11596  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  bill, 
if  enacted,  will  authorize  the  extension  of 
federal  mortgage  guarantee  to  bonds  of  a 
type  Issued  under  the  program  established 
vinder  Assemblyman  Monagan's  bill;   and 

"Whereas.  Such  mortgage  guarantee  is  ur- 
gently needed  to  expedite  the  rebtiildlng  and 
rehabilitation  of  neighborhoods  under  re- 
newal area  agency  programs;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

•Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  memo- 
rializes the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislaUon  to  au- 
thorize the  extension  of  federal  mortgage 
guarantee  to  bonds  of  a  type  issued  under 
Assemblyman  Monagan's  bill;  and  be  it 
further 

■Resolved.  "Hiat  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  Departments  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress  of   the    United   States." 


A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature.  State 
of  California:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

'Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  37 
'Relative  to  oil  drilling. 
•Whereas.  Section  6871.2  was  added  to  the 
Public  Resources  Code  of  this  state  by  the 
Cunningham-Shell  Tldelands  Act  of  1955 
(Ch.  1724,  Stats.  1955)  to  prohibit  oil  and 
gas  development  operations  in  designated 
areas  of  tide  and  submerged  lands  in  the 
Counties  of  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  Or- 
ange, San  Diego,  and  San  Luis  Oblsp>o.  and 
the  section  was  subsequently  amended  in 
1963  to  create  additional  oil  drilling  sanctu- 
aries with  resi>ect  to  certain  tide  and  sub- 
merged oil  lands  in  the  Counties  of  Monterey, 
Hvimboldt.  and  Mendocino;  now,  therefore, 
be  It 

■'Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  prohibit 
oil  and  gas  development  operations  on  such 
submerged  federal  lands  off  the  California 
coast  as  would  represent  an  extension  to 
the  outer  continental  shelf  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  oil  drilling  sanctuary  areas  which 
have  been  created  with  respect  to  certain  tide 
and  submerged  lands  of  the  state;  and  be  it 
further 

•Resolved.  That,  with  respect  to  those  areas 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  off  the  coast 
of  California  where  oil  and  gas  development 
operations  are  conducted  under  federal  lease, 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  allocate 
to  the  state  37' i  percent  of  the  net  revenue 
received  by  the  federal  government  from  the 
conduct  of  such  operations:  and  be  It  further 
"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature. 
State  of  California:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolltion  No.  19 
"Relative  to  the  New  Melones  Dam  and 

Reser\^olr  project. 
"Whereas,  The  New  Melones  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir  Project   on    the   Stanislaus   River   In 
California  is  presently  under  construction  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers;  and 

"Whereas.  The  New  Melones  Reservoir  up- 
on completion  wUl  prevent  frequent  and 
highly  damaging  floods  along  the  Stanlslaxis 
River  and  the  San  Joaquin  River  which  cause 
millions  of  dollars  in  damage;  and 

"Wliereas,  In  January  of  this  year  another 
major  flood  occurred  on  the  Stanislaus  River 
causing  damage  which  is  estimated  at  be- 
tween one  and  two  million  dollars;  and 
•Whereas.  Tliis   project  will   also   provide 
stantial  benefits  for  Irrigation,  recreation, 
nhancement,  water  quality  control,  and 
pow^  production  in  a  wide  area  of  central 
California:  and 

"Whereas.  The  California  Water  Commis- 
sion after  extended  study  has  reconunended 
that  sufficient  funds  be  appropriated  during 
the  fiscal  year  1969-1970  to  advance  con- 
struction of  the  dam  and  insure  the  earliest 
possible  completion  of  the  project;  and 

•  Whereas.  Rectirring  floods,  the  growing 
need  lor  water  for  irrigation  and  domestic 
purposes,  and  the  increasing  demand  for 
recreational  developments  in  the  area  amply 
Justify  the  earliest  possible  completion  of 
the  New  Melones  Dam  and  Reservoir  Project: 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Se^nate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  leg- 
islature of  the  State  cf  California  respect- 
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fully  in«norta|l«!8  th«  Congreas  of  the 
Unlt«d  States  X4>  appropriate  during  the  flj- 
cal  year  1969-1^70  for  conatruotlon  of  New 
Melones  Dam  6n  the  Stanislaus  River  an 
amount  sufficient  to  Insure  the  earllert  poe- 
sible  completion  of  the  project;  and  be  It 
further 

-Resolved,  Thit  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmJl  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  iind  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  »  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  US  Army 
to  the  Speaker  (if  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  ea^h  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  Callfohiia  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

A  letter,  in  thfc  nature  of  a  petition  from 
Allan  Peinblum.;  of  New  York,  N.Y.,  urging 
aU  Americans  toj  pray  for  the  removal  of  all 
occupation  forced  from  Prague:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  C  ty  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  urg- 
ing the  Congress  to  consider  urban  survival 
the  No.  1  prlorltjr  in  America  today:  to  the 
Committee  on  Blinking  and  Currency. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council 
city  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  praying  for  the  en- 
actment of  leglslauon  to  provide  the  grape 
harvestftts  and  farmworkers  generally  with 
the  righj  to  bargain  collectively:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  md  Public  Welfare 
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4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  and  sec- 
tions 302  and  304  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958,  and  submitted 
a  report  thereon,  which  bill  was  placed 
on  the  calendar  and  the  report  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 
As  in  executive  session. 
The    foUowing    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Robert  O.  Renner,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  U  S 
attoiTiey  for  the  district  of  Minnesota-  and 

Frederick  B.  Lacey,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U  3.  attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey 
«„  7  ."r  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs- 

Louij  R.  Bruce,  of  New  York,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

George  M.  Moore,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 


McINTYRE 


lo 

ikct 


the 


The  followlnj 
were  sulsnltted : 
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the  act  entitled  "An 

sale  and  exchange  of 

tribal  land  on  the  Roee- 
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amendments: 
act 


to  continue  for  a  tem- 
ej  istlng  suspension  of  duty 
"^pt.  No.  91-373). 

Mr.   Long  when  he  re- 
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appropriate  heading.) 

from  the  Committee 
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to  provide  for  the  con- 
ceal property  of  the  Dls- 
the  Washington  Inter- 
(Rept.  No.  91-375). 


BUSINESS    ADMIN- 
LEGISLATION      FOR 


1969— REPORT   OF  A  COMMITTEE 
^S.  REPT.  NO.  S^l-370> 

Mr.  McINTYRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  reported  an 
origuml  bill  (S.  2815)  to  amend  secUoa 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SCOTT   (for  himself  and  Mr 

SCHWEIKER )  : 

S  2813.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
states  Code,  to  increase  the  amount  payable 
on  burial  and  funeral  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(T^e  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bUl  appear  later  in  the  Recobb 
under  the  ..ppropriate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S.  2814.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr  Ben- 
edicto  Garin;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.2815.  A  bill   to  amend  section  4(c)    of 
the  Small  Business  Act  and  sections  302  and 
vSto     ?^  ^"^"  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McIntyre  when  he 
report^  the  bill  appear  earUer  In  the  Recobo 
under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2816.  A  bill  to  amend  section  23  of  the 
ITS.  Housing  Act  of  1937  and  section  101  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  make  It  clear  that 
certain  specified  requirement*  (including  the 
workable  program  requirement)  do  not  apply 
to  low-rent  housing  in  private  accominoda- 
tions  which  is  or  wlU  be  assisted  (or  pur- 
chased for  resale)  under  these  sections-  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

s  2fl?7  "f  K.^^^^°^  '^y  '«'i"'^»  ■■ 

b.  2817.  A  bill  to  amend  the  maritime  lien 
provisions  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  of  1920- 
to  the  Committee  pn  Commerce 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Maoncson  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  GURNEY: 

TT  \^V't-  ■*  **"'  ^  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  for  addiUonal 
nominations  by  Members  of  Congress  of  per- 
sons  for  appointment  to  the  service  acade- 
mies by  the  secretaries  of  the  mUltary  de- 
partments; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  "«o* 

^Jil^^  remarks  of  Mr.  Gurney  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Recoro 
under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

oo^'  ^^!?'  ^'""  ***  amend  chapter  21  of  title 
as  of  the  United  States  Code  to  withdraw 


from    Justices,    Judges    and    courts    of    the 
United  States  Jurisdiction  to  hear  or  deter- 
mine certain  questions  relating  to  the  ex- 
emption of  church  property  from  taxation 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S.  2820.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  II  of  the  Act 
of  September  19,  1918,  relating  to  Industrial 
safety  In  the  District  of  Columbia;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

By   Mr.    BENNETT    (for   himself     Mr 
Sparkman,   Mr.   Towek,   Mr.   Percy, 
and  Mr.  Goodkll)  : 
S.  2821.  A    bUi    to    provide    long- term    fi- 
nancing for  expanded  lu-ban  pubUc   trans- 
portation programs,  and  for  other  purposes 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bennett)  : 
S.  2822.  A    bill    to   carry   out   the   recom- 
mendations Of  the  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Coinage  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia- 
S.  2823.  A  bill  to  esubllsh  the  Government 
Program    Evaluation    Commission;     to    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

S.  2824.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  increase  the  amount  ot 
*  .0*1^**"*'"°'*  ^°'  ^^^  personal  exemption 
to  $800;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S  2825.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  essential 
assistance  to  the  U.S.  fishing  industry  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he  In- 
troduced the  blU  appear  later  in  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading ) 
By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
S.J.  Res.  146.  A  Joint  resolution  amending 
section  201(a)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1921,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


S.  2813— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
INCREASING  VETERANS'  BURIAL 
ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  legisla- 
tion to  increase  the  veterans'  allowance 
for  burial  and  funeral  expenses  from 
$250  to  $400.  This  increase  would  enable 
their  survivors  to  arrange  for  a  funeral 
and  burial  which  is  consistent  with  the 
dignity  and  esteem  to  which  war  vet- 
erans are  entitled. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear 
The  amount  authorized  for  payment  on 
veterans'  funerals  and  burial  expenses 
was  last  Increased  on  August  18  in  1958 
by  Public  Law  85-674,  from  $150  to  $25o' 
In  truth,  however,  the  $250  presenUy  au- 
thorized has  never  been  reallsUc  when 
compared  with  the  cost  of  providing  a 
funeral  and  burial,  and  these  expenses 
have  increased  by  more  than  21  percent 
smce  1958.  The  cost  involving  both  fu- 
neral services  and  gravesites  now  aver- 
age for  the  Nation  approximately  $1  150 
per  person.  Surely,  after  more  than  a 
decade  has  elapsed  since  the  arbitrary 
figure  of  $250  was  set.  Congress  can  now 
see  fit  to  raise  this  aUowance  to  a  level 
more  consistent  with  the  subsequent  rise 
in  costs. 

Mr.  President,  you  wiU  recaU  that  I 
introduced  legislaUon  earlier  this  year 
to  provide  for  an  establishment  of  addi- 
tional national  cemeteries  in  Pennsyl- 

J^fni*-  ^M,^  ^F-  *^^^^  ^  *«°  introducing 
today  will  give  to  the  families  of  vet- 
erans who  may  not  wish  to  be  buried  In 
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a  national  cemetery,  the  option  of  burial 
in  a  cemetery  which  is  perhaps  nearer  to 
their  homes.  I  believe  it  is  altogether  fit- 
ting that  the  families  of  our  veterans 
should  have  such  a  choice.  We  in  the 
Senate  have  an  opportunity  to  provide 
a  more  equitable  burial  allowance  for 
veterans.  With  this  in  mind,  I  urge  early 
and  favorable  consideration  of  my  bill. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  resolution  No.  48 
adopted  at  the  60th  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Legion  endoi-sing  this 
proE>osal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  reso- 
lution will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2813)  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
amount  payable  on  burial  and  funeral 
expenses,  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Schweiker,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Scott 
is  as  follows: 

Resolution  48  (North  Dakota) 
Subject:    Seek  legislation  to  increase  the 
burial  allowance  under  sections  902  and  903. 
title  38.  United  States  Codes,  from  $250  to 
$400. 

Whereas,  the  burial  allowance  payable  by 
the  Veterans  Administration  under  38  USC 
902  and  903  on  the  burial  and  funeral  ex- 
penses of  a  deceased  veteran  was  last  In- 
creased by  the  Act  of  August  18,  1958;  and 
Whereas,  the  burial  allowance  of  $2»0  pay- 
able under  these  provisions  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  inadequate  in  comparison 
with  the  cost  of  providing  preparation,  trans- 
portation, and  Interment  services;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  September  10, 11,  12  1968.  that  The 
American  Legion  shall  sponsor  and  support 
legislation  to  provide  that  the  burial  allow- 
ance authorized  under  38  USC  902  and  903 
be  Increased  to  $400.00. 


(1)  by  adding,  at  the  end  of  subsection  P 
thereof  (46  U.S.C.  971),  the  following  new 
sentence : 

"Services  furnished  to  a  vessel  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  a  tariff  filed  with 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  pursuant 
to  the  rules  of  said  Commission  shall  be 
deemed  necessaries  for  all  purposes." 

(2)  by  inserting.  In  subsection  R  thereof 
(46  use.  973)  after  the  word  "but"  and 
before  the  word  "nothing",  the  following. 
•',  except  as  hereinafter  In  this  section  pro- 
vided," and  adding,  at  the  end  of  said  sub- 
section R.  the  following  new  sentence: 

•No  provision  In  any  charter  party,  agree- 
ment for  sale  of  a  vessel,  uor  any  other  rea- 
son, shall  be.  or  be  construed  to  be,  a  suffi- 
cient reason  to  deny  to  any  person,  having 
a  tariff  on  file  with  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  said 
Commission,  a  maritime  Hen  for  services, 
included  In  said  tariff,  which  are  furnished 
to  a  vessel." 

Tlie  memorandum,  presented  by  Mr. 
Magnuson,  is  as  follows : 
Memorandum      in     Support     op     Proposed 

Amendments    to    the    Federal    Maritime 

Lien  Law   (46  U.S.C.  971-976) 


S.   2817— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  MARITIME  LIENS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Port  Authorities,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
maritime  lien  provisions  of  the  Ship 
Mortgage  Act  of  1920. 

I  ash:  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  together  with  a  memo- 
randum in  support  of  its  proposed 
amendments  to  existing  law,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
"'  and  memorandum  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (3.  2817)  to  amend  the  mari- 
time lien  provisions  of  the  Ship  Mortgage 
Act  of  1920,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN,  by  request,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2817 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
30  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  of  1920  (46  U.S.C. 
971-975)  Is  amended  as  follows: 


Under  existing  law.  the  owners  of  a  vessel 
may  Insert,  In  any  'charter"  of  the  vessel, 
a  provision,  known  as  a  "prohibition  of  lien" 
clause,  which  denies  to  the  charterer  au- 
thority to  bind  the  vessel  to  liens.  When 
such  a  clause  Is  In  the  "charter"  a  marine 
terminal  operator  who  supplies  facilities  and 
services  to  the  vessel  cannot  subject  the 
vessel  to  a  Hen  to  aid  in  the  collection  of 
the  charges  for  the  services  even  though  the 
charges  he  seeks  to  collect  are  part  of  his 
tariff  on  file  with  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission m  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Commission. 

In  Port  of  Tacoma  vs.  S.S.  Duval,  364  P.  2d 
615  (CCA9th,  1966),  the  Port  of  Tacoma 
sought  to  assert  a  Hen  on  the  basis  of 
its  tariff  on  file  with  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission.  Tlie  Court  held  that  the  filed 
tariff  did  not  prevail  as  against  the  "no-llen" 
clause  m  the  charter  party. 

The  decision  In  Duval  suggests  that  if  the 
tariff  filing  by  Tacoma  had  been  made  under 
a  situation  which  provided  that  tariffs  filed 
with  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  were 
constructive  notice,  the  result  In  the  case 
might  have  been  different.  However,  the  case 
does  not  hold  that  the  result  would  have  been 
different.  The  decision  actually  turns  on/he 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Lien  Law  (46  ^S.C. 
971  through  974)  and,  more  specifically,  the 
provision  of  that  law  (46  U.SC.  973)  requir- 
ing that  a  person  seeking  to  Imjaose  a  lien 
make  inquiry  as  to  the  terms  of  a  charter 
party.  For  convenience,  a  copy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Lien  Law  is  attached  hereto. 

Consideration  has  been  given  to  the  possl- 
biUty  of  amending  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916 
(46  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.)  to  provide  that  filed 
marine  terminal  tariffs  shall  be  constructive 
notice  to  aU  the  world  of  the  charges  made 
thereunder,  etc.  Such  an  amendment  would 
not.  however,  resolve  the  Ports'  problem  be- 
cause It  would  not  eliminate  the  duty  of  In- 
quiry Imposed  by  the  Lien  Law.  Thus,  it 
would  appear  that  the  most  pracUcal  legis- 
lative solution  lies  in  amendments  to  the 
Lien  Law.  The  simplest  amendment  to  that 
Law  might  be  said  to  be  deletion  of  even,-- 
thlng  m  Section  973  after  the  semi-colon  in 
the  fourth  line.  This  would  permit  the  Im- 
position of  Hens  by  all  persons  covered  in  Sec- 
tion 971 — a  much  broader  class  than  marine 
terminal  operators. 

For  this  reason,  any  such  proposed  amend- 
ment would  probably  give  rise  to  very  serious 
opposition.  Hence,  the  amendments  here  pro- 
posed run  only  to  the  benefit  of  marine  termi- 
nal operators  who  are  required  to  file  their 
tariffs  with  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  FMC  General  Order  15. 

The  lunendments  have  been  drafted  to  ac- 
complish two  particular  objectives : 


1.  Tlie  amendment  to  46  U.S.C.  071  would 
eliminate  any  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not 
terminal  services  provided  to  a  vessel  under 
and  m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a 
tariff  on  file  with  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission are  Included  among  the  "necessar- 
ies" for  which  a  lien  may  be  had. 

2.  The  amendments  to  46  USC  973  would 
eliminate  any  possible  argument  that  the 
supplier  of  "necessaries"  to  a  vessel  under  a 
tariff  filed  with  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission should  be  denied  a  Hen  by  reason 
of  any  alleged  failures  to  exereclse  "reason- 
able diligence"  to  ascertain  the  terms  of  a 
charter. 

Tlie  overall  limitation  of  the  right  to  lien 
without  Inquiry  to  persons  supplying  serv- 
ices m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a 
tariff  filed  with  the  FMC  In  accordance  with 
Its  Rules  vests  the  Commission,  through  its 
Rule-making  power,  with  control  over  the 
nature  of  the  terminal  ser\-ice6  which  may 
be  the  basis  for  a  lien.  At  the  same  time, 
since  this  Rule-making  power  may  not  be 
arbitrarily  exercised — notice  and  hearing  re- 
quirements are  applicable— the  marine  ter- 
minal operators  to  whom  the  protection  of 
lien  is  to  be  afforded  are  protected  against  loss 
thereof  without  notice. 

Tlie   need   for   protection   of   a  Hen   arises 
from  the  fact  that  while  It  Is  theoretically 
possible  for  a  marine  terminal   operator  to 
Inquire   Into   the   terms   at   a  charter,   it   Is 
often  not  practical  to  do  so  unUl  the  vessel 
is  at  the  terminal.  When  the  vessel  Is  at  the 
terminal,  charges  such  as  dockage,  have  al- 
ready  accrued.   If  the  Inquiry  requires  any 
period  of   time,  the   vessel   may  be  already 
working    with    additional    charges    accrued 
against  It.  Tlie  only  alternative  the  terminal 
operator  has  Is  to  refuse  to  accept  the  ves- 
sel  until   his   Inquiry   has   been   completed. 
This  may  result   In  a  refusal   by  the  vessel 
to  use  the  terminal  and  a  consequent  loss 
of  sorely  needed  revenues.  And  then  If  In- 
quiry Is  made,  unless  It  Is  exhaustive,  the 
terminal    operator    can    have   no   assurance 
that.  In  a  later  dispute,  the  extent  thereof 
will   be  deemed  adequate  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirement  of    "reasonable   dUlgence"    since 
each  case  will  necessarily  turn  on  it«  own 
facts. 

Reasonable  vessel  owners  and  responsible 
charterers  should  have  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  amendment.  The  services  furnished 
by  marine  terminal  operators  are  essential  to 
the  employment  of  the  vessel.  The  vessel 
selects  the  terminal  from  a  wide  range  of 
terminals  available  to  it. 

It  can  ascertain  the  charges  to  which  it 
will  be  subject  at  the  terminal  It  selects  by 
reviewing  the  terminal's  filed  and  published 
tariff.  Neither  its  owner  nor  Its  charterer 
should  be  able,  by  Inserting  a  clause  in  a  pri- 
viate  contract,  to  force  the  marine  termlnnl 
operator  Into  civilian  litigation  against  par- 
ties from  another  part  of  the  world  to  re- 
cover the  reasonable  cost  of  the  services  he 
provides.  The  right  to  lien  the  vessel  will  in- 
sure settlement  of  any  disputes  which  may 
arise  without  undue  burden  to  either  partv 


S  2818 — INTRODUCnON  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  APPOINTMENTS  TO 
THE  SERVICE  ACADEMIES 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  benefit  the 
National  Service  Academies,  as  well  as 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Under  present  law  as  provided  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  4342(a)  each 
Member  of  Congress  is  authorized  to 
nominate  one  principal  candidate  and 
nine  alternates  for  each  vacancy  at  either 
the  Naval  Academy,  Air  Force  Academy, 
or  West  Point. 

However,  as  each  Member  of  Congress 
is  allowed  only  five  principal  candidates 
in  the  academies  at  any  one  time,  there 
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are  occasions  when  he  has  no  vacancies 
during  a  parti  cular  year. 

If  there  are  no  vacancies,  then  the 
Member  of  Congress  is  powerless  to  make 
any  nominatidns. 

In  fact,  in  my  own  case,  if  I  place  a 
man  in  each  df  the  academies  next  year, 
then  in  1971.  I  will  have  only  one  ap- 
pointment to  i  innapolis  and  none  to  West 
Point  or  Air  P(»rce. 

About  350  t(  400  youn?  men  from  Flor- 
ida apply  to  »ach  academy,  each  year. 
This  would  riean  that  700-800  young 
men  from  Floi  Ida  will  have  no  chance  at 
West  Point  and  Air  Force  in  1971.  This 
Is  harmful  not  only  to  Florida  and  other 
States,  but  als<»  to  the  services. 

These  additi  onal  appointees  would  not 
be  chargeable  o  the  Member  of  Congress 
but  to  the  Sec-etary  of  the  Army.  It  will 
assist  the  academies  measurably  by 
deepening  th ;  pool  for  outstanding 
alternates  and  would  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  the  Member  of  Congress 
to  nominate  candidates  every  year. 

Under  the  present  system  the  Member 
of  Conjiress  wlio  fills  his  quota  is  penal- 
jzed  as  he  Is  unable  to  nominate  the  fol- 
lowing year.  This  prevents  many  out- 
standing young  men  from  being  given  an 
opportunity  to  :ompete  for  a  nomination 
to  the  academlies.  Also,  some  Members 
of  Congress  afe  inclined  to  hold  back 
their  appointments  if  none  are  available 
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for  the  followin 
All  in  all.  th» 
tion  is  to  assis 


g  year. 

purpose  of  this  legisla- 

the  academies  in  filling 
their  classes  dvery  year.  There  is  no 
guarantee  of  one  particular  young  man 

but  it  will  give  those 
.     ,  young  men  who  would 

ordinarily  not  1  lave  the  opportunity  of  a 
nomination  a  cl  lance  to  compete  nation  • 
one    of    the    militai-y 


wide    to    enter 
academies 

Here  is  a  bill 
backing  of  evenr 


S.  2821— INTRdDUCTION 
TRANSPORT 
ACT  OF  1969 


Curr«  ncy 


Mr.  BENNETl 
duce  on  behalf 
tinguished  chairi^ian 
ing     and 
Sparkm.^n  ) .  the 
Tower  • .  the  Ser^ator 
Percy  i .  and  the 

•  Mr.    GOODELL), 

tion  Assistance 


which  should  have  solid 
Member  of  Congress.  It 
benefits  all.  it  penalizes  no  one.  It  serves 
the  academies,  the  armed  services,  and 
the  Nation. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  Congress 
make  every  effcrt  to  fully  consider  this 
legislation  and  pass  it  into  law  in  the 
very  near  futur< . 

The  PRESID:ng  OFFICER.  Tile  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1818 1  to  amend  title  10 
of  the  United  Slates  Code  to  provide  for 
additional  nominations  by  Members  of 
Congress  of  pen  ions  for  appoiijtment  to 
the  service  acad  ;mies  by  the  secretaries 
of  the  military  c  epartments:  introduced 
by  Mr.  Gurney.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  am  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armei  Services. 


OF  PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE 


Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
of  myself  and  the  dls- 
of  the  Senate  Bank- 
Committee     (Mr. 
^enator  from  Texas  ( Mr. 
from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Senator  from  New  York 
he  Public  Transporta- 
ict  of  1969. 


This  program  is  the  most  extensive 
transportation  program  ever  proposed 
in  our  Nation  s  history  and  represents  a 
major  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
Nixon  administration.  In  these  years  of 
tight  budgets  and  expenditure  controls, 
the  Presidents  proposal  is  significant 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  public 
transit  in  our  cities.  The  pas.sage  of  this 
legislation  will  take  the  problems  of  pub- 
lic transportation  out  of  their  present 
'■yearly  nuisance"  status  and  give  them 
the  kind  of  long-term  planning  priority 
that  they  must  have,  if  they  are  ever  to 
be  solved. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  statistical  justi- 
fication for  this  program  or  outline  its 
general  provisions;  the  President  has  al- 
ready done  this  in  his  message.  I  would 
like,  however,  to  address  myself  to  one 
question  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  discussion.  I  refer  to  the 
claim  that  has  been  raised  by  some  that 
this  bill  is  somehow  deficient  because  it 
does  not  contain  a  trust  fund.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  Committee  as  well  as 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  I 
feel  I  can  discuss  this  question  with  some 
understanding  of  the  complexities  in- 
volved. 

Many  have  pointed  to  the  highway 
trust  fund  as  a  model  for  this  legislatiori. 
and  have  insisted  that  anything  short  of 
that  will  not  do  the  job.  These  people 
complain  about  the  possibility  that  Con- 
gress might  exercise  its  responsibility  to 
review  national  priorities  at  some  future 
time  and  give  them  less  than  they  want 
in  the  way  of  funds  for  mass  transit.  It 
is  to  prevent  Congress  from  performing 
this  constitutional  duty  that  they  would 
establish  a  trust  fund. 

I  do  not  oppose  trust  funds  in  and 
of  themselves.  There  are  some  circum- 
stances and  the  highway  situation  is  one. 
where  the  service  being  provided  should 
logically  be  paid  for  by  those  using  it. 
The  trust  fimd  is  a  device  to  make  sure 
that  that  will  be  done.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  President  has  determined  that 
this  is  a  public  responsibility  and  that 
the  entire  Nation  should  share  in  meet- 
ing it. 

It,  therefore,  makes  no  sense  to  ask 
any   one   segment   of   the   economy   to 
shoulder  the  burden  exclusively.  I  know 
such  a  concept  would  meet  resistance  in 
the  Finance  Committee  as  well  as  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  I  en- 
dorse the  Presidents  decision  to  pay  for 
this  program  out  of  the  general  funds. 
On  the  other  hand  I  recognize  the  need 
of  the  mayors  and  others  concerned  with 
this  problem  to  have  some  assurance  of 
Federal  funds  over  more  than  a  single 
appropriations  cycle  so  that  they  can 
raise  the  local  share  of  the  cost.  In  this 
bill  there  is  a  provision  for  5  years  of 
contract   authority   which   should   give 
that  kind  of  assurance.  Those  outside  of 
Congress  not  familiar  with  the  operation 
of  contract  authority  have  criticized  this 
as  bemg  inadequate.  I  should  point  out 
to  them  that   it  is  this  same  kind  of 
authority  which  really  makes  the  high- 
way ti-ust  fund  work.  In  effect,  the  pub- 
lic transportation  program  will  operate 
in  the  same  way  as  the  highway  trust 
fund  except  that  funds  will  come  from 
the  general  fund  rather  than  from  a 
single  set  of  users. 


Mr.  President,  there  Is  much  more 
that  I  could  say.  but  the  subject  has  been 
covered  by  both  the  Presidential  message 
and  the  letter  of  transmittal  signed  by 
Secretary  Volpe.  Rather  than  repeat 
these  specifics  at  this  point.  I  request 
that  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
1969  urban  public  transportation  bill 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, together  with  a  copy  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  President,  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation were  held  less  than  a  month  ago 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee: and  at  that  time,  the  administration 
promised  us  that  this  bill  would  be  forth- 
coming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriatelv 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2821)  to  provide  long- 
term  financing  for  expanded  urban  pub- 
lic transportation  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nett (for  himself  and  other  Senators) 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


S. 2821 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America   in   Congress    assembled,   Tliat    the 
Congress  finds  that  the  rapid  urbanization 
and   the  continued  dispersal  of  population 
and  activities  within  urban  areas  has  made 
the  ability  of  all  citizens  to  move  quickly  and 
at  a  reasonable  cost  an  urgent  national  prob- 
lem: that  new  directions  in  the  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  for  urban  public  transpor- 
tation  are  imperative  if  efficient,  safe  and 
convenient  transportation  compatible  with 
soundly  planned  urban  areas  to  be  achieved: 
and  that  success  will  require  a  Federal  com- 
mitment to  the  expenditure  of  at  least  $10 
billion  over  a  twelve-year  period  to  permit 
confident  and  continuing  local  planning,  and 
greater  flexibility  in  program  administration 
It   is  the  purpose  of  this  Act   to  create  a 
partnership   which   permits  the   local  com- 
munity, through  Federal  financial  assistance, 
to  exercise  the  initiative  necessary  to  satisfy 
its  public  transportation  requirements. 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  (49  U.S.C.  1602).  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)   The  Secretary  is   authorized,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe,   to   make   grants   or   loans    (dlrecth, 
through  the  purchase  of  securities  or  equip- 
ment trust  certificates,  or  otherwise)  to  assist 
States  and  local  public  bodies  and  agencies 
thereof  and  private  transit  systems  in  financ- 
ing the  acquisition,  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion,   and    Improvement    of    facilities    and 
equipment  for  use,  by  operation  or  lease  or 
otherwise,   in   public   transportation  service 
In  lu-ban  areas  and  in  coordinating  such  serv- 
ice with  highway  and  other  transportation  in 
such  areas.  Eligible  facilities  and  equipment 
may  include  land  (but  not  public  highways i 
buses  and  other  rolling  stock,  and  other  real 
and  personal  property  needed  for  an  efBcient 
and  coordinated  public  transportaUon  sys- 
tem. No  grant  or  loan  shall  be  provided  under 
this  section  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  applicant  has  or  will  have  (1)   the 
legal,    financial,    and    technical    capacity    to 
carry  out  the  proposed  project,  and  (2)  satis- 
factory continuing  control,  through  opera- 
tion or  lease  or  otherwise,  over  the  use  of  the 
facilities  and  equipment.  The  Secretary  may 
make  loans  for  real  property  acquisition  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)   upon  a  determina- 
tion, which  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  preceding 
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determinations,  that  the  real  property  is  rea- 
sonably expected  to  be  required  in  connection 
with  a  public  transportation  system  and  that 
it  will  be  used  for  that  purpose  within  a  rea- 
sonable period.  No  grant  or  loan  funds  shall 
be  uBed  for  payment  of  operating  expenses. 
No  grant  or  loan  shall  be  made  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  private  transit  system  unless  the  ap- 
phcatlon  for  assistance  has  been  approved  by 
the  appropriate  State  or  local  public  body  or 
agency  thereof,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. No  grant  shall  be  made  directly  to  a  pri- 
vate transit  system  unless  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that    (1)    there  Is  no  appropriate 
State  or  local  public  body  or  agency  thereof 
through  which  a  grant  for  the  benefit  of  a 
private  transit  system  may  be  made  and  (2) 
the  public  interest  does  not  reqtUre  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  public  body  or  agency  for 
the  purposes  of  that  grant.  An  applicant  for 
assistance  under  this  section  shall  furnish  a 
copy  of   it«  application   to  the  Governor  of 
each  State  affected  concurrently  with  sub- 
mission to  the  Secretary.  If.  within  30  days 
thereafter,  the  Governor  submits  comments 
to   the  Secretary,   the  Secretary  must  con- 
sider the  comments  before  taking  final  action 
on  the  application. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
loans  under  this  section  to  States  or  local 
public  bodies  and  agencies  thereof  to  finance 
the  acquisition  of  real  property  and  interests 
in   real   property   for   use   as   rights-of-way. 
station  sites,  and  -elated  purposes,  on  urban 
public  transportation  systems,  including  the 
net  cost  of  property  management  and  reloca- 
tion payments  made  pursuant  to  section  7. 
Each  loan  agreement  under  this  subsection 
shall    provide    for    actual    construction    of 
urban  public  transportation  facilities  on  ac- 
quired rights-of-way  within  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  years  following  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  agreement  is  made.  Each  agree- 
ment shall  provide  that  in  the  event  acquired 
real  property  or  interests  in  real  property  are 
not  to  be  used  for  right-of-way  purposes,  an 
appraisal  of  current  value  will  be  made  at 
the  time  of  that  determination,  which  shall 
not   be   later   than   ten  years   following   the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  agreement  is  made. 
Two-thirds  of  the  increase  in  value,  if  any, 
over  the  original  cost  of  the  real  property 
will  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  for  credit  to 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury,  Re- 
payment of  amounts  loaned  shall  be  credited 
to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury.  A 
loan  made  under  this  subsection  shall  be  re- 
payable within  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the 
loan  agreement  or  on  the  date  a  grant  agree- 
ment lor  actual  construction  of  facilities  on 
the  acquired  rights-of-way  Is  made,  which- 
ever date  is  earlier.  An  applicant  for  assist- 
ance under  this  subsection  shall  furnish  a 
copy  of  its  application  to  the  community 
comprehensive  planning  agency  of  the  com- 
munity affected  concurrently  with  submls- 
Elon  to  the  Secretary,  If,  within  30  days  there- 
after, the  community  comprehensive  plan- 
ning agency  of  the  community  affected  sub- 
mits comments  to  the  Secretary,  the  Secre- 
tary must  consider  the  comments  before  tak- 
ing final  action  on  the  application. 

"(c)  No  loan  shall  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  project  for  which  a  grant  is 
made  vmder  this  section,  except — 

"(1)  loans  may  be  made  for  projects  as  to 
which  grants  are  made  for  relocation  pay- 
ments: and 

•(2)  project  grants  may  be  made  even 
though  the  real  property  involved  in  the 
project  has  been  or  will  be  acquired  as  a 
result  of  a  loan  under  subsection  (b). 

Interest  on  loans  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  at  a  rate  not  less  than  (I)  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
maining periods  to  maturity  comparable  to 
the  average  maturities  of  such  loans  ad- 
Justed  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  one  per 


centum,  plus  (11)  an  allowance  adequate  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  cover  administrative  costs  and 
probable  losses  under  the  program.  Except 
for  loans  for  acquisition  of  real  property  or 
interests  in  real  property  under  subsection 
(b),  no  loans  shall  be  made,  including  re- 
newals or  extensions  thereof,  and  no  secu- 
rities or  obligations  shall  be  purchased 
which  have  maturity  dates  in  excess  of  forty 
years. 

••(d)   No  financial  assistance  shall  be  pro- 
vided under  this  Act  to  any  State  or  local 
public  body  or  agency  thereof  for  the  pur- 
pose, directly  or  indirectly,  of  acquiring  any 
interest  in,  or  purchasing  any   lacilities   or 
other  property   of,  a  private   transportation 
company,  or  for  the  purpose  of  constructing. 
Improving,  or  reconstructing  any  facilities  or 
other  property   acquired    (after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act)   from  any  such  com- 
pany, or  for  the  purpose  of  providing  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise  for  the  operation  of  public 
transportation    facilities    or    equipment    in 
competition  with,  or  supplementary  to,  the 
service  provided  by  an  existing  private  trans- 
portation company,  unless  (1)   the  Secretary 
finds  that  such  assistance  is  essential  to  a 
program,  proposed  or  under  active  prepara- 
tion,  for  a  unified   or  officially   coordinated 
urban  transportation  system  as  part  of  the 
comprehensively    planned    development    of 
the  urban  area,  (2)  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  program,  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible, provides  for  the  participation  of  pri- 
vate transportation  companies,  (3)   Just  and 
adequate  compensation  will  be  paid  to  such 
companies    for    acquisition    of    their    fran- 
chises or  property  to  the  extent  required  by 
applicable  State  or  local  laws,  and   (4)    the 
Secretary   of   Labor   certifies   that   such    as- 
sistance compiles  with  section  13(c)   of  this 
Act. 

••(e)  Any  State  or  local  public  body  or 
agency  thereof  which  makes  or  approves  ap- 
plications for  a  grant  or  loan  under  this  Act 
to  finance  the  acquisition,  construction,  re- 
construction or  improvement  of  facilities  or 
equipment  which  will  substantially  affect  a 
community  or  its  public  transportation  serv- 
ice shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  that  it  has 
held  public  hearings,  or  has  afforded  the  op- 
portunity for  such  hearings,  has  considered 
the  economic  and  social  effects  of  the  proj- 
ect for  which  application  for  financial  as- 
sistance is  made  and  its  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment, and  has  found  that  the  project  is 
consistent  with  any  plans  for  the  compre- 
hensive development  of  the  urban  area.  If 
hearings  have  been  held,  a  copy  of  the 
transcript  of  the  hearings  shall  be  submitted 
with  the  certification." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  4(a)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  (49  U.S.C. 
1603(a) ),  as  amended,  is  amended  by: 

(1)  changing  "3"  to '^(a)  and  3(b)"  in  the 
first  sentence  thereof;  and 

(2)  striking  the  penultimate  sentence  and 
inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following  sen- 
tences: 

•Such  remainder  may  be  provided  in  whole 
or  in  part  from  other  than  public  sources 
and  any  public  or  private  transit  system 
funds  so  provided  shall  be  solely  from  un- 
distributed cash  surpluses,  replacement  or 
depreciation  funds  or  reserves  available  in 
cash,  or  new  capital.  If  a  grant  is  made  to  a 
private  transit  system  for  the  acquisition  of 
buses  or  other  rolling  stock,  the  grant  agree- 
ment shall  include  an  undertaking  by  the 
grantee  that  it  will  establish  an  escrow  ac- 
count which  shall  be  reserved  for  the  pur- 
chase of  buses  or  other  rolling  stock  and  into 
which  shall  be  paid  annually  an  amount 
equal  to  the  annual  depreciation  on  the 
buses  or  rolling  stock." 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  (49  U.S.C.  1603).  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(c)  To  finance  grants,  loans,  research,  de- 


velopment, and  demonstr.ition  projects,  and 
administrative  costs  under  this  Act  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  to 
liquidate  obligations  incurred  under  this  Act. 
not  to  exceed  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971:  $400,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1972;  $600,000,000 
for  tlie  flsc.il  year  ending  June  30,  1973: 
$800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974:  and  SI. 000. 000 ,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975.  Amounts  authorized 
under  this  subsection  shall  become  available 
for  obligation,  by  the  execution  of  grants  or 
other  contractual  agreements,  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  first  author- 
ized and  shall  remain  available  until  ob- 
ligated." 

.Sec  4  .Section  5  of  the  Urban  Mass  Tran.s- 
poruitlon  Act  of  1964  (49  U.S.C.  1604).  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  the  penulti- 
mate sentence  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
the  following  sentences: 

■Such  remainder  may  be  provided  in  whole 
or  in  part  from  other  than  public  sources 
and  any  public  or  private  transit  system 
funds  so  provided  shall  be  solely  from  un- 
distributed cash  surplu.ses.  replacement  or 
depreciation  funds  or  reserves  available  in 
cash,  or  new  capital.  If  a  grant  is  made  to  a 
private  transit  svstem  for  the  acquisition  of 
buses  or  other  rolling  stock,  the  grant  agree- 
ment shall  include  an  undertaking  by  the 
grantee  that  It  will  establish  an  escrow  ac- 
count which  shall  be  reserved  for  the  pur- 
chase of  buses  or  other  rolling  stock  and  into 
which  shall  be  paid  annually  an  amount 
equal  to  the  annual  depreciation  on  the  buses 
or  rolling  stock." 

Sec  5.  Section  15  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  (49  U.S.C.  1611).  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■Grants  made  under  section  3  (other  than 
for  relocation  payments  in  accordance  with 
section  7(b))    before  July   1,  1970.  for  proj- 
ects in  any  one  State  shall   not  exceed   in 
the  aggregate  12I2  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount   of  grant  funds   authorized   to 
be   appropriated   pursviant   to   section   4ib) 
except  that  the  Secretary  may.  without  re- 
gard to  such  limitation,  enter  Into  contract."; 
for  grants  under  section  3   aggregating  not 
to  exceed  $12,500,000   (subject  to  the  total 
authorization  provided  in  section  4(b)  )  wltli 
l<x:al   public  bodies   and   agencies   in   State? 
where  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  maximum 
grants    permitted    in    the    respective    Stnte 
under  this  section  has  been  obligated.  Grants 
made  on  or  after  July  1,  1970,  under  section  :5 
for  projects  in  any  one  State  may  not  exceed 
in    the    aggregate    12' i    per   centum    of    ilie 
aggregate    amount    of    funds    authorized    to 
be  obligated  under  subsection   4(c),  except 
that  15  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  grant  funds  authorized   to  be  obligated 
under  subsection  4(c)   may  be  used  by  the 
Secretary,  without  regard  to  this  limitation, 
for  grants  in  States  where  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  maximum  amounts  permittefi 
under   this   section   has    been   obligated.    In 
computing  State  limitations  under  this  sec- 
tion,    grants    for   relocation    payments   shall 
be  excluded." 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  herein  shall  affect  the  a'l- 
thorlty  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  anci 
Urban  Development  to  make  grants,  uncie- 
the  authority  of  sections  6(a),  9.  and  11  nf 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
(49  U.S.C.  1605(a).  1607a.  1607c  et  seq  ) .  :.s 
amended,  and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  c  f 
1968.  for  projects  or  activities  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  relationship  of  urban  trans- 
portation systems  to  the  comprehensivelv 
planned  development  of  urban  areas,  or  the 
role  of  transportation  planning  in  overall 
urban  planning,  out  o;  funds  appropriated 
to  him  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1968  Is  amended  by  changing  'Urban  Mass 
TransDortation  Admlnlsuatlon"  to  ■•PubUc 
Transportation  Administration  "  wherever  it 
occurs  and  by  changing    Urban  Mass  Trans- 
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time  of  the  grant.  Repayment  will  be  credited 
to  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 
The  loan  agreement  would  provide  for  con- 
struction not  later  than  ten  years  after  ac- 
quisition, but  It  Is  possible  that  acquired 
real  property  interests  might  ultimately  not 
be  used  for  that  purpose.  If  and  when  such 
a  determination  is  made,  the  Secretary  would 
direct  that  an  appraisal  be  made  to  deter- 
mine how  much.  If  any,  the  property  has 
Increased  In  value  since  acquisition.  The 
Federal  Government  and  local  agency  would 
share  any  profit  on  'a  two-to-one  ratio  re- 
spectively, which  Is  the  ratio  for  sharing 
project  costs.  The  Federal  Government  would 
not  share  In  losses  In  value  of  the  property, 
however. 

3(ct — This  subsection  (based  on  section 
3(b)  of  the  present  Act),  Imposes  restric- 
tions on  the  making  of  loans  and  prescribes 
certain  conditions  on  loans  which  are  made. 
It  prevents  making  both  loans  and  grants 
for  the  same  project,  except  where  (1)  the 
grant  Is  made  for  relocation  payments,  and 
t^)  the  real  property  Involved  was  acquired 
for  rights-of-way.  station  sites,  or  related 
purposes  pursuant  to  the  authority  added  by 
the  new  subsection  3(b). 

The  effect  of  this  subsection  Is  to  estab- 
lish, by  deleting  certain  provisions  of  the 
present  Act.  that  loans  are  to  be  made  only 
from  the  authorizations  contained  In  this 
bin.  Under  the  Act  as  originally  passed,  it 
was  Intended  that  Treasury  borrowing,  pur- 
suant to  section  203  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955.  would  be  employed  for  this 
purpose:  however,  to  date  under  this  scheme, 
no  Treasury  borrowing  has  occurred,  and 
loans  have  been  made  only  from  specifically 
appropriated  funds. 

Finally,  the  subsection  prescribes  the  man- 
ner of  computing  the  interest  rate,  and  es- 
tablishes a  maximum  maturity  period  of 
forty  years,  for  loans  made  under  section  3: 
however,  loans  under  subsection  3(l>)  are  re- 
payable within  10  years. 

3(d) — This  subsection,  relating  to  safe- 
guards for  operators  of  private  transporta- 
tion companies,  restates  subsection  3(c)  of 
the  present  Act,  except  to  change  the  con- 
cept of  "mass  transportation"  to  "public 
transportation". 

3(e) — This  new  substance  will  require  the 
local  agency  making  or  approving  an  assUt- 
ance  application  to  show  that  It  has  held 
(or  afforded  the  opportunity  for)  public 
hearings  and  has  considered  the  economic 
and  social  aspects  of  the  project,  lu  urban 
Impact  and  consistency  with  planning  goals 
It  is  sintUlar  to  23  U.S.C.  128,  which  applies 
to  Federal-aid  highwa>-s. 

Sec.  3 — The  section  would:  (1)  amend  sec- 
tion 4(a)    of  the  Act,  which  now  requires  a 
certain  Secretarial  findings  before  section  3 
assistance  can  be  provided,  to  reflect  the  less 
stringent  criteria  of  new  section  3(b)  in  the 
case  of  land  acquisition  loans;    (2)    further 
amend  section  4(a),  consistent  with  permit- 
ting private  transit  companies  to  receive  as- 
sistance directly   In   certain  cases,   to  allow 
those  operators  to  supply  all  of  the  non-Fed- 
eral share  of  net  project  costs.  (Present  law 
permits   this   only   in    the  case   of   "demon- 
strated fiscal  inability"  of  the  public  agency,) 
But    the   share   contribution   of   the   private 
company  could  not  be  paid  out  of  current 
revenues,  only  out  of  surplus,  replacement 
funds  or  reserves,  or  new  capital:  further,  any 
private  transit  company  receiving  a  grant  will 
be  required  to  establish  a  funded  deprecia- 
tion  account   for   the   purpose   of   replacing 
fully   depreciated    equipment,    regardless   of 
when  acquired:  and  (3)  add  a  new  subsection 
(c)  to  section  4  providing  authorizations  for 
loans  and   administrative   costs,   as   well   as 
grants  and  other  projects  under  the  Act  for 
fiscal  years  1971-1975  and  establishing  con- 
tract authority. 

The  amounts  authorized  for  appropria- 
tion. S300.  $400.  $600.  and  $800  million  and 
$1  billion,  respectively,  for  the  first  5  years  of 


the  new  program  will  increase  the  level  of 
funding  in  graduated  Increments  which  win 
help  to  assure  an  effecUve  and  efficient  build- 
up In  the  extent  of  Federal  support.  The  au- 
thorized levels  of  funding.  $300.  $400,  $600 
and  $800  million  and  $1  billion,  would  be 
available  for  obligation  In  their  full  amounts 
during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  first  author- 
ized, and  would  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. The  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  obligate  these  amounts  through  grants  or 
other  contractual  agreements.  These  obliga- 
tions would  be  liquidated  by  subsequent  ap- 
propriations. 

Sec.  4 — Makes  the  same  change  to  section 
5  as  Is  made  to  section  4(a)  respecting  the 
share  of  net  project  costs  paid  by  a  private 
transit  company  and  the  requirement  for  a 
fully  funded  depreciation  account. 

Sec.  5 — Amends  section  15  of  the  Act 
which  restricts  the  aggregate  of  grant  proj- 
ects (other  than  relocation  grants)  In  any 
one  State  to  12" i  percent  of  the  total 
amount  authorized  for  this  purpose.  The  ex- 
isting legislation  anticipated  that  some 
States  would  experience  serious  Inhibitions 
with  thlf  limit  and,  so.  a  discretionary  pool 
of  $12.5  minion  was  established  to  be  avail- 
able for  use  In  States  which  had  prevlouslv 
received  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  max- 
imum grants.  Notwithstanding  this  fund. 
California  Is  now,  and  a  number  of  other 
populous  States  will  soon  be.  at  a  point 
where  they  can  receive  no  further  assistance. 
In  the  period  after  1970,  the  12'i  percent 
ceilings  would  continue  to  apply  but  the  Sec- 
retary would  have  discretion  to  use  up  to 
15  percent  of  the  authorizations  without  ref- 
erence to  the  ceilings.  Thus,  each  year  15 
percent  of  monies  authorized  could  be  used 
by  the  Secretary  as  a  discretionary  fund.  A 
percentage  figure  for  this  fund,  rather  than 
a  static  dollar  figure,  Is  more  approplrate  for 
a  long-range  program  with  progressive  in- 
creases up  to  a  substantial  figure. 

Sec.   6 — Section   l   of  Reorganization   Plan 
No.  2  of  1968  transferred  to  the  Secretary  the 
program  authority  under  the  Act.  But  that 
section    reserved    to   the    Secretary   of    HUD 
authority  to  make  grants  for  or  undertake 
such  projects  or  activities  under  sections  6 
(a).  9.  and   U   of  the  Act    (relating  to  re- 
search,   development,    and    demonstrations: 
technical  studies  grants;  and  grants  for  re- 
search and  training  in  urban  transportation 
problems)    as   "primarily   concern   the   rela- 
tionship   of    urban    transportation    systems 
to  the  comprehensively  planned  development 
of  urban  areas,  or  the  role  of  transportation 
planning  in  overall  urban  planning."  It  was 
contemplated    that    such    grants    would    be 
made  out  of  appropriations  to  HUD.  Section 
105    preserves    that    understanding   and   in- 
sures that  the  appropriations  authorized  un- 
der   thU   Act   would    be   avaUable   only   for 
grants  in  furtherance  of  the  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  under  the  Act. 
Sec,  7 — This  section  makes  several  changes 
In  titles  and  descriptive  words  to  better  re- 
flect the  nature  of  the  programs.  The  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration   would 
become  the  Public  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration and  the  terra  "mass  transportation" 
would    be    replaced    by   "public    transporta- 
tion." 

Sec.  8— Gives  the  short  title  of  the  Act.  the 
'•Public  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1969." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  <Mr.  McGovern),  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senators  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick  and  Mr. 
Young  >  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  74)  to  place  in  trust  status  cer- 
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tain  lands  on  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux 
Indian  Reservation  in  North  and  South 
Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  746 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  'S.  746)  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
so  as  to  include  chiropractors'  services 
among  the  benefits  provided  by  the  in- 
surance program  established  by  part  B  of 
such  title,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

S.    2461 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  bill  <S.  2461)  to  amend  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  for  the  blind 
so  as  to  make  certain  improvements 
therein,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2S48 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  <S.  2548)  to  amend 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  food  service  programs 
provided  for  children  under  such  acts, 
my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


amended  by  striking  out  "$400,000"  where  it 
ai^jears  therein  and  Inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
"402,100". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  241— RESOLU- 
TION AMENDING  THE  STANDING 
RULES  OF  THE  SENATE  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  REPORTS  OF  STAND- 
ING COMMITTEES 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  submitted 
the  following  resolution   (S.  Res.  241); 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration : 
S.  Res.  241 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"6.  Every  report  from  a  standing  com- 
mittee (Other  than  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations) accompaning  a  bill  or  Joint 
resolution,  recommending  the  creation  or 
expansion  of  any  function,  activity,  or 
authority  in  the  Government  to  be  In  addi- 
tion to  those  functions,  activities,  and 
authorities  therefor  existing  at  the  time  such 
report  Is  submitted,  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment for  each  of  the  first  five  fiscal  years 
during  which  each  such  additional  or  ex- 
panded function,  activity,  or  authority 
recommended  is  to  be  in  effect,  disclosing  the 
estimated  appropriation  or  fund  require- 
ments attributable  to  the  performance  of 
such  functions,  activity,  or  authority,  and, 
in  such  form  as  the  committee  may  deem 
appropriate,  a  summarized  comparison  of 
such  appropriation  or  fund  requirements 
with  the  corresponding  recommendations,  If 
any,  from  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
AND  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  Yarborough) 
be  added  to  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amend- 
ment <No.  113)  to  Senate  bill  2546,  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1970  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  test  facilities  at  Kwajalein  Missile 
Range,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  also  that  his  name  be  added  to  the 
bill  at  the  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi'dered. 


NATIONAL  TIMBER  SUPPLY  ACT 
OF  1969— AMENDMENTS 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  240— RESO- 
LUTION TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  EX- 
PENDITURE OF  CERTAIN  FUNDS 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  240) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: 

S.  Res.  240 
Resolved,  That  section  3  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 33,  agreed  to  February  17,  1967,  is  hereby 


AMENDMENT    NO.     133 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to-- 
day  to  address  a  subject  which  is  of  great 
concern  to  me— the  need  to  provide  for 
efficient  development  and  management 
of  national  forest  commercial  timber- 
lands  consistent  with  sound  forestry 
management  principles. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  joined  with  Chair- 
man Sparkman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency  Committee   and   a   distinguished 
group   of   cosponsors  in   proposing   the 
enactment  of  S.  1832 — the  National  Tim- 
ber Supply  Act  of  1969.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  establish  a  High  Timber  Yield 
Fund,   which  would  provide   a  reliable 
source  of  funds  for  our  national  forests. 
At  present,  the  commercial  timber  re- 
ceipts derived  from  our  national  forests 
are  deposited  into  the  Treasury  and  only 
a  portion  of  these  funds  return  to  the 
national    forests.    By    establishing    this 
trust  fund,  the  Forest  Service  would  re- 
coup a  large  amount  of  funds  which  oth- 
erwise would  not  be  plowed  back  into 
forest  management.  In  the  last  5  years, 
the  Forest  Service  estimates  that  $678 
million  would  have  been  returned  to  the 
national  forests  for  use  in  reforestation 
and  other  vital  timber  prcxluction  proj- 
ects, if  such  a  trust  fund  had  been  in 
operation. 

While  I  supported  the  general  princi- 
ples Get  forth  in  S.  1832  at  the  time  of 
its  introduction,  I  believed  that  further 
refinements  were  necessary.  According- 
ly, I  joined  with  my  distinguished  col- 


league on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  Senator  Bennett  of  UUh.  in 
proposing  amendments  on  June  25,  1969, 
which  would  greatly  improve  trust  fund 
operations  contemplated  by  the  bill. 

I   am   submitting   additional   amend- 
ments today  which  are  designed  to  fur- 
ther clarify  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
I  propose  to  amend  section  2  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  the  conservation  prin- 
ciples of  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield. 
Timber  yields  should  be  increased;  how- 
ever,   increased    yields    should    not    be 
realized  at  the  expense  of  other  national 
forest  uses  such  as  outdoor  recreation, 
fish   and   wildlife,   range  forage,   water 
quality,  and  wilderness.  Accordingly,  my 
amendments    would    specify    that    by 
enacting  this  bill.  Congress  intends  no 
infringement  of  the  policies  set  forth  in 
the  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of 
June  12.  1960. 

I  am  also  introducing  an  amendment 
which  would  authorize  the  expenditure 
of  trust  fund  money  for  timber  manage- 
ment planning  and  timber  sales  supervi- 
sion. Planning  money  is  essential  be- 
cause planning  cycles  must  be  shortened 
significantly  in  order  to  revise  allowable 
cuts  in  light  of  current  data  on  the  tim- 
ber stock  and  the  rate  of  investment  on 
the  land.  The  present  plans  are  revised 
only  once  every  10  years.  This  cycle  is 
far  too  long  to  keep  pace  with  the  con- 
templated rate  of  new  investment  in  tree 
planting  and  other  cultural  measures. 
More  intensive  sales  supervision  must  be 
exercised  so  as  to  minimize  the  adverse 
effects  of  commercial  activity  upon  the 
forest  environment. 

I  propose  an  additional  amendment 
to  section  7  of  the  bill,  which  would 
clarify  Congress'  intention  to  revise  al- 
lowable annual  harvesting  rates  to  the 
•  extent  commensurate  with  sound  fores- 
try management  programs.  Thus,  any 
implication  contained  in  the  present  bill 
that  Congress  intends  to  authorize  over- 
cutting  the  national  forests  in  a  manner 
inconsistent  with  sound  forestry  prin- 
ciples would  be  removed. 

The  amendments  which  I  submit  to- 
day are  in  accord  with  the  goals  of  the 
Forest  Service — namely,  that  timber 
yields  from  national  forests  be  increased 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  consis- 
tent with  established  and  proven  forestry 
principles.  I  am  hopeful  that  these 
amendments  will  receive  favorable  con- 
sideration by  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 

of  p 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  my  amendments  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and 
printed,  and  will  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the 
amendments  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendments  <No.  133)  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  Forestry  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  6,  beginning  with  the  word 
•hereby."  strike  all  through  page  2.  line 
5.  and  insert  the  following:  "finds  that— 

"(1)  it  is  necessary  to  Increase  funds  for 
effective  conservation,  planning,  and  man- 
agement of  national  forest  commercial  tlm- 
berlands; 
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necetsary 


necei  sary 


SOI  irce 
yield 


"(3)  It   U 
tially  the  timber 
commercial  tlmb^lands 
the    supply    of 
needed  to  meet  1 
Including  the  de(nand 
tlon: 

•■(3)    It  Is 
and   adequate 
Increase  timber 
forest   commercial 

"(4)  a  substantially 
ber  can  be  produced 
within  the  policy 
the  Multiple  Use- 
12.   1960  (74  Stat 

On  page  4 
and  insert  in  Ueu 
"(5)    planning, 
slon.  Including 
understory  and 
vest  sales:". 

On  page  4 
"(7)"  "(8)".  and 
"(8)"  respectively 
On  page  S.  line 
result  from"  and 
pected  to  result  wl 


to  Increase  substan- 

yleld  from  national  forest 

In  order  to  Increase 

♦ood    products    which    are 

njcreaslng  national  demands. 

for  home   construe- 
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to  provide  a  reliable 
of  funds   required   to 
rates  on  such  national 
timberlands:    and 

Increased  yield  of  tlm- 

from  the  national  forests 

of  the  Congress  stated  in 

Sustained  Yield  Act  of  June 

215). ■■ 

stride  out  lines  9  through   13 

thereof  the  following: 

preparation,  and  supervl- 

marking,   thinning,  salvage, 

01  erstory  removal,  and  har- 

Un4s    14.    15.   and   17.  change 

(9)"  to  "(6)",  "(7)",  and 

10.  strike  out  "which  will 
nsert  in  lieu  thereof  "ex- 
en  there  is '. 


portunity.  This 
which  I  will  off^ 
sions  of  the  Emp^ 
Poverty  Subcoi: 
crease  in  the  ai 


CONTINUATION  OF  PROGRAMS  AU- 
THORIZED UKDER  THE  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNTlfY     ACT     OP      1964— 

AMENDMENTJS 

AM£Nd|mENT    no.     134 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  submit  an  amendment  to  S.  1809.  a  bill 
to  improve  and  Wtend  the  authorizing 
legislation  for  th^  OflQce  of  Economic  Op- 
endment  to  S.  1809. 
In  the  executive  ses- 
yment.  Manpower,  and 
ittee.  provides  an  in- 
orized  appropriations 
for  the  legal  serfices  program  from  the 
suggested  $50  million  to  $90  million. 

As  recognized  ih  the  1965  authorization 
for  the  Office  of  flconomic  Opportunity's 
legal  services  proiram,  provision  for  ade- 
quate legal  counsel  has  special  impor- 
tance for  the  poor.  Though  endowed  with 
special  needs  and  problems,  impoverished 
persons  have  for  years  been  denied  the 
attention  which  (hose  problems  require: 
Their  interests  have  been  neglected  for 
decades,  their  rights  have  been  victimized 
by  century-long  exploitation.  Especially 
for  the  poor  wh6  are  members  of  mi- 
nority groups — fcr  the  black  American, 
the  Mexican  American,  the  Puerto 
Rlcan,  the  Amercan  Indian,  the  Japa- 
nese American,  ai  d  the  Appalachian  dirt 
,  ustice"  has  been  an 
promise  never  fulfilled 
and  an  ideal  nevei  attained. 

Some  of  this  ii  justice  inheres  strictly 
from  "bad  laws";  some  of  it  results  from 
misconstruction  by  the  courts;  and  some 


farmer,    "equal 
empty  slogan,  a 


of  it  is  plainly  a 


economic  or  racia  prejudice.  But  most  of 


it  is  the  result  of 


a  very  simple  fact:  the 


price  of  equal  justice  is  adequate  legal 


counsel,  and  the 


ance   or  marshal 


natural  outgrowth  of 


cost  of  adequate  legal 


counsel,    for   mai^y   Americans   io   pro- 
hibitive. 

When  a  poor  pe^n  is  the  defendant  in 

fate  depends  upon  his 
ability  to  realize  the  possible  effect  of  the 
action  against  hiqi,  and  to  obtain  assist- 

the  law  to  his  own 


defense.  An  Indigent  almost  never  takes 
affirmative  action  to  redress  his  griev- 
ances. Favorable  court  precedents  do  not 
automatically  apply  to  him;  someone 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  law  must  see  that 
his  problem  is  one  with  an  existing  legal 
remedy.  And  if  new  law  is  to  be  developed 
to  meet  the  problems  of  the  poor,  some- 
one must  know  the  problems  and  begin 
the  long  process  of  filing  creative  law- 
suits. 

By  providing  free  legal  counsel  to  poor 
and  minority  groups,  the  legal  services 
branch  of  the  OEO  reflects  the  increased 
national  awareness  of  the  important  re- 
lation between  sound  advocacy  and  equal 
justice.  In  its  brief  history,  legal  services 
has  had  a  great  impact  on  tlie  poor  and 
on  the  law,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  suc- 
fessf ul  of  OEO  operations. 

Statistically    speaking,    legal    services 
was  funded  last  year  at  $46  million,  sup- 
porting 265  programs  and  1.400  lawyers 
in  49  States.  During  that  period,  over 
600,000  cases  were  handled,  over  2  mil- 
lion client  contacts  were  established,  and 
an  assortment  of  services  for  clients  was 
rendered:    tenants  were  represented  in 
disputes  with  landlords,  consumers  were 
protected  against  hidden  credit  schemes, 
and  welfare  recipients  had  their  rights 
established.   In   addition,   legal  services 
attorneys    have    enforced    Government 
minimum    standards,    fought    for   civil 
rights  and  the  constitutional  right  to  be 
heard,  asserted  Indian  land  claims,  ex- 
posed the  harmful  effects  of  pesticides  on 
farmworkers,  and  pushed  for  better  liv- 
ing and  working  conditions  for  migrants. 
For  many  people,  legal  services  has 
made  the  difference  between  hope  and 
despair;  it  has  meant  more  than  mere 
advice  on  legal  matters;  it  has  been  the 
only    authoritative,    sympathetic,    and 
trustworthy   outlet   available,   the   only 
symbol  of  hope  in  the  culture  of  poverty. 
Although  it  is  making  an  important 
contribution,  legal  services  is  not  receiv- 
ing adequate  funds.  The  1.400  field  law- 
yers now  in  legal  services  have  not  even 
come  close  to  meeting  the  total  legal 
needs  of  the  poor;  it  is  estimated  that  due 
to  present  limitations  on  the  program's 
size,  only  15  percent  of  the  poor  have 
access  to  legal  services  or  VISTA  lawyers. 
There   are   few   projects   In   rural    and 
sparsely  populated   areas  such   as  Ap- 
palachia.  Although  an  estimated  45  per- 
cent of  the  poor — those  with  incomes 
below    the    poverty    line — about    $3,300 
for  a  family  of  four — are  located  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line,  only  about  12  percent  of  legal 
service's  lawyers  are  located  there  now. 
OEO    records    show    that    applications 
totaling  $40   million  in  new  programs 
from    over    100    communities    had    to 
be  turned  down  last  year  for  lack  of 
funds.  And  many  of  the  country's  metro- 
politan areas  have  no  organized  legal  aid 
services.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  list  of  these  communities, 
indicating   their  size   and   location,   be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Tabget  Areas  or  TJnicit  Lboal  Sekvicbs  worn 
THK  Poor* 

METROPOLrrAN  AREAS  OP  OVER  100,000  POPULA- 
TION BAVINO  NO  ORGANIZED  LEGAL  AID  SERV- 
ICES,  COMBINED  POPULATION   OVER   2   MILLION 

Glendale,  Calif 119,442 

Port  Lauderdale,  Pla 441,000 

East  Mollne.  Ill 339,000 

Jollet.    ni 191,617 

Anderson,    Ind 130,000 

Muncie,  Ind 117,000 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 167,  000 

Lexington.  Ky 159,000 

Jackson.    Miss 271.546 

Asheville,   NC. 143.000 

Steubenvllle.  Ohio 170,000 

Altoona.  Pa 137,000 

Memphis,    Tenn . 818,650 

Galveston.  Tex 157.000 

Norfolk,    Va 715^  409 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 281,000 

Green  Bay,  Wis 137,000 

CITIES  OF  7  5,000  TO  100,000  POPULATION  HAVING 
NO   ORGANIZED  LEGAL  AID  SERVICES 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 103,545 

Davenport,    Iowa 95,796 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 89.  159 

Pall  River.  Mass 99^  942 

Lowell,    Mass 92,  107 

Quincy,  Mass 87^409 

St.   Joseph,  Mo 79,673 

Springfield,     Mo 95,865 

Raleigh,    N.C 105,  722 

Hampton,  Va.. 89,258 

Huntington.  W.  Va 83.627 

CITIES    OVER    100,000    POPULATION    HAVING   NO 
ORGANIZED   LEGAL  AID  SERVICES 

Columbus,  Ga 116.779 

Newport  News,  Va 113,662 

Portsmouth,    Va 144,773 

CITIES  HAVING  NO  ORGANIZKS  LEGAL  AID  SERV- 
ICES (BUT  HAVING  A  VOLUNTEER  BAB  ASSOCIA- 
TION  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM) 

Mobile,    Ala 202,  779 

Montgomery.  Ala 134,  393 

Chlco,  Calif 14,757 

Abilene,   Tex 9o!  368 

Tyler,    Tex 51,230 

Bellingrton,  Wash 34.  688 

Yakima,  Wash 43,284 

Oshkosh,    Wis 45)  110 

•Source:  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Association. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other indication  of  the  need  for  increased 
funding  for  legal  services  is  provided  by 
figures  detailing  the  tremendous  case 
load  handled  by  OEO  lawyers.  On  the 
average,  most  lawyers  in  the  United 
States  handle  no  more  than  100  clients 
per  year;  yet  many  of  the  present  OEO 
lawyers  serve  from  600  to  1.000  clients 
each  year.  Such  heavy  case  loads  indi- 
cate not  only  the  popularity  of  Legal 
Services  in  poverty-ridden  communities, 
but  also  reflect  the  great  burden  placed 
upon  its  lawyers.  Clearly,  there  is  a  need 
for  increased  Federal  support  for  this  im- 
portant program. 

In  response  to  this  need,  the  American 
Bar  Association  recommended  in  1967, 
and  again  this  year  in  compelling  testi- 
mony before  the  Employment,  Manpower 
and  poverty  Subcommittee,  that  fund- 
ing for  the  legal  services  program  be  in- 
creased to  $90  million.  With  that  au- 
thorization, several  improvements  could 
be  made: 

First,  existing  offices  could  Improve 
services  by  increasing  the  number  of  law- 
yers and  para-legal  assistants  assigned 
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to  them,  decreasing  the  case  load  bur- 
den, and  allowing  for  more  work  on 
lime-consuming  appellate  litigation. 

Second.  200  new  offices  could  be  opened 
in  areas  not  now  reached  by  the  program. 
Third,  an  additional  600  lawyers  could 
be  put  in  the  field,  raising  the  total  to 
2,000;  1,500  lawyers  could  be  added  over- 
all. 

Fourth,  support  could  be  given  innova- 
tive "research  and  demonstration"  pro- 
grams, providing  for  the  conduct  of  study 
into  judicial  administration  and  minority 
legal  education. 

Under  this  point.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  mention  specifically  one  important 
demonstration  project  now  being  funded 
partially  through  OEO  legal  services,  the 
•CouncU  for  Legal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunities." 

Since  its  inception  in  1968.  the  Coun- 
cil has  attempted  to  correct  the  deficien- 
cies in  minority  legal  education  by  re- 
ci-uiting  and  preparing  minority  group 
college  graduates  for  entry  into  law 
schools.  ^^      ,^. 

Chai-tered  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  CLEO  reflects 
a  growing  concern  for  underrepresenta- 
tion  of  minority  groups  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession Blacks,  for  instance,  account  for 
only  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  300.000 
lawyers.  On  the  average,  there  is  one 
lawyer  in  the  United  States  for  every  637 
people,  but  only  one  black  lawyer  for  ev- 
ery 7,000  Negroes  and  less  than  one  In- 
dian lawyer  for  every  100.000  Indians. 

By  providing  summer  institutes  and 
financial  aid  for  minority  group  students, 
CLEO  is  helping  to  correct  these  imbal- 
ances. However,  the  $500,000  it  presently 
receives  from  the  OEO  is  inadequate  for 
provision  of  adequate  service;  much  more 
is  necessary.  I  highly  commend  OEO  for 
its  contributions,  and  I  strongly  urge 
that  support  for  its  efforts  be  sizably 
increased. 

By  increasing  legal  services  funding 
to  $90  million.  $35  mUlion  could  be  pro- 
vided for  the  funding  of  existing  pro- 
grams, $29  million  could  be  allocated  to 
the  expansion  of  those  programs.  $8  mil- 
lion could  be  allotted  for  new  programs 
in  cities.  $13  million  could  be  earmarked 
for  new  niral  projects,  and  S5  million 
could  be  reserved  for  demonstration  pro- 
jects such  as  CLEO.  This  support  would 
provide  what  the  ABA  considers  as  "ab- 
solutely the  minimum  acceptable"  pro- 
gram size,  and  would  substantially  im- 
prove upon  what  the  administration's 
budget  request  of  $55  million  would 
provide. 

The  level  of  interest  in  the  program 
indicates  that  $90  million  authorization 
could  be  easily  handled.  According  to 
legal  services'  estimates,  an  additional 
1,500  lawyers  could  be  recruited  within 
1  year  if  funds  were  available.  Many 
young  lawyers  wish  to  serve  in  VISTA 
and  the  legal  services,  but  limitations  on 
the  funds  prevent  them  from  performing 
needed  tasks:  of  the  1,200  applications 
submitted  by  lawyers  to  the  OEO  Regi- 
nald Heber  Field  Service  Fellowship  pro- 
gram, only  250  could  be  accepted  because 
of  financial  limitations. 

Clearly,  therefore,  there  is  a  need  for 
more  legal  sei-vices  to  the  poor,  and  for 
a  supply  of  attorneys  available  .0  meet 


that  need.  All  that  remains  to  be  made 
available  is  adequate  financial  support 
from  the  Government.  "Equal  justice  un- 
der law,"  it  has  been  said,  is  the  objec- 
tive of  responsible  government;  raising 
the  authorization  for  the  OEO's  legal 
services  program  to  $90  million  would  be 
significant  progress  toward  making  that 
objective  a  reality. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  134>  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTIONS 


ing  for  tomorrow,  August  12,  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  capability  to  manage 
and  administer  resource  development 
activities  in  the  State  of  Alaska.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  in  room  3110  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building  at  1:30  p.m. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
view the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
manpower  and  funding  requirements  to 
oversee  the  growing  development  activ- 
ity associated  with  the  oil  discovery  on 
Alaska's  north  slope  and  the  proposed 
48-inch,  800-mile  pipeline  from  Prudhoe 
Bay  to  Valdez,  Alaska. 

Witnesses  scheduled  to  testify  are 
Under  Secretary  Russell  Train  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Mr.  Carl 
Schwartz.  Director.  Natural  Resources 
Programs  Division,  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 


S.    RES.     211 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  'Mr.  Spong)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution  iS.  Res. 
211)  seeking  agreement  with  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  limiting 
offensive  and  defensive  strategic  weapons 
and  the  suspension  of  test  flights  of  re- 
enti-y  vehicles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  RES.  223 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  'Mr.  Hansen)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution  'S.  Res.  223) 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  establish- 
ment of  at  least  one  standard  metropoli- 
tan statistical  area  in  each  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE       CONCERNING       NOMINA- 

TION    BEFORE    THE    COMMITTEE 

ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Marvin  G.  Washington,  of  Michigan,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district 
of  Michigan  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice. 
Floyd  Stevens. 

On  behalf  6f  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Monday.  August  18, 1969.  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE   OF   HEARINGS   ON   S.   2577, 
ADDITIONAL  MORTGAGE  CREDIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  S.  2577.  a  bUl  to  provide  addi- 
tional mortgage  credit,  and  for  other 
purposes.  ^      , 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  "niursday.  September  9, 
10  and  11.  1969.  and  will  begin  at  10 
a.m.  in  room  5302,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  submit 
written  statements  In  connection  with 
these  hearings  should  notify  Mr.  Ken- 
neth A.  McLean,  room  5300.  New  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20510; 
telephone  225-7391. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  SCHEDULED 
FOR  AUGUST  12  ON  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT'S  MANPOWER  CA- 
PABILITY TO  OVERSEE  OIL  RE- 
SOURCE DEVELOPMENT  ACTIV- 
ITY IN  ALASKA 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Oversight  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  has  scheduled  a  hear- 


SURVEILLANCE  OF  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Piesl- 
dent.  I  voted  against  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScHWEiKER)  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: .  _ 

First.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, in  early  January,  instituted  a  pro- 
gram of  surveillance  of  contracts  by  its 
own  staff  members,  and  obtained  the 
services  of  men  highly  qualified  in  this 
field— some  of  the  top  men  from  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  on  a  reimbursable 

basis:  ^ 

Second.  The  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee is  now  receiving  quarterly  reports  on 
a  number  of  major  contracts  represent- 
ing I  understand,  about  75  percent  of 
the' amount  in  dollars  involved  In  defense 
approprlatlon.s: 

Third.  The  Secretaiy  of  Defense  has 
put  in  motion  liis  own  surveillance  plan ; 
Fourth.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  early  this  year  appointed  a  spe- 
cial panel  made  up  of  outstanding  mem- 
bers to  make  a  report  as  to  what  most 
needs  to  be  done; 

Fifth  Under  the  amendment,  there  is 
no  estimate  on  the  number  of  persons 
who  would  be  required  as  new  employees 
and  no  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  op- 
eration; ,    .  ,. 

Sixth.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  has  stated  in  a  letter  ad- 
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dressed  to  th^  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Anned  Service  Committee  his  objections 
to  the  proposed  amendment.  He  stated 
that  before  legislation  of  this  type  is 
enacted.  It  slrauld  be  given  the  most 
careful  consideration  by  Congress  and 
that  such  legislation  at  this  time  with- 
out such  hearings  "would  be  unwise." 

Mr.  Presidei|t.  I  am  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  basic  idjea  of  the  amendment,  but 
I  believe  that  such  proposal  should  be 
subjected  to  thorough  hearings  and  close 
scrutiny  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  t|ie  Committee  on  Gtovem- 
ment  Operatio^.  This  would  insure  that 
the  language  t^ould  be  carefully  drawn. 
We  would  theb  know  exactly  what  we 
were  doing,  wliat  the  cost  would  be,  the 
number  of  new  persormel  needed,  and  so 
forth.  The  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committed  has  promised  such  hear- 
ings. The  SLdvidfe  and  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's blue  riljbon  panel  could  also  be 
used  so  as  to  j  assist  the  committee  in 
devising  the  m^st  effective  legislation. 

Should  the  almendment  be  rejected  in 
conference,  I  Would  hope  that  the  Com- 
jnitt^e.on  Armed  Services  would  work 
with  the  Comniittee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
erations to  develop  and  present  appro- 
priate leglslatidn  to  meet  the  needs. 
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ACTION  IS  NteEDED  NOW  ON  H  R 
11235— A  BILL  TO  ENRICH  THE 
LIVES   OP   pLDER   AMERICANS 

Mr.  GOLDwKteR.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  purpose  today  to  urge  that  the 
Senate  call  up  fpr  immediate  action  H.R. 
11235.  the  Oldet  Americans  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1969.  this  measure  is  of  direct 
potential  benefit  to  millions  of  our  older 
citizens,  and  I  oelieve  a  proper  consider- 
ation for  their  needs  demands  that  we 
deal  with  this  legislation  before  we  begin 
a  recess. 

The  bill  was  bleared  by  the  House  in 
June,  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare last  Tuesday,  and  is  pending  on  the 
Senate  Calendar!  In  readiness  for  our  ap- 
proval. In  other  Words,  the  bill  has  saUed 
through  many  s^as  on  its  legislative  voy- 
age and  needs  but  a  slight  assist  to  be 
propelled  into  h^me  port. 

To  my  knowtedge  this  proposal  has 
almost  no  oppoaltion,  and  I  believe  the 
joint  leadership  would  find  it  easy  to  ar- 
range a  time  limitation  or  other  agree- 
ment which  wo  old  provide  assurances 
that  the  measu)  e  will  be  expeditiously 
handled. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  possible  for  me 
to  overstate  the  i  mportance  of  the  group 
of  citizens  to  whom  this  measure  is  ad- 
dressed. As  a  Senator  from  Arizona,  one 
of  our  Nation's  riost  favored  retirement 
areas,  I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  goals 
and  qualities  of  cur  older  citizens.  In  the 
past  three  decades  the  number  of  per- 
sons over  65  res  ding  in  our  State  has 
doubled  five  times.  Indeed,  citizens  over 
65  now  comprise  in  impressive  9  percent 
of  our  entire  pop  ilation. 

Looking  at  this  national  picture,  the 
statistics  are  equally  noteworthy.  There 
are  now  20  million  persons  in  this  coun- 
ti-y  over  65  and  a  comparable  number 
between  the  ages  of  50  and  65. 

But,  statistics  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  There  are  other  facts  which  are 


not  well-known,  and  should  be.  These  in- 
clude the  following: 

First.  Older  Americans  constitute  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  minorities  in 
the  United  States.  Over  the  past  8  years 
their  rate  of  growth  was  13.4  percent 
compared  to  11  percent  for  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

Second.  Tomorrow's  influence  and  im- 
pact of  older  people  will  exceed  today's 
impact  of  the  youngfer  generation.  Their 
rate  of  growth  is  about  equal,  but  our 
older  citizens,  unlike  the  younger  ones, 
possess  the  right  to  vote.  In  fact,  the 
participation  of  older  people  in  the  vot- 
ing process  is  greater  than  the  national 
average.  Let  no  one  mistake  it,  this 
means  that  our  senior  citizens  are  going 
to  be  able  to  make  their  desires  known 
in  a  way  elected  officials  will  have  to  an- 
swer. 

Third.  Under  all  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams in  the  last  year,  only  $1  per  per- 
son was  spent  on  our  citizens  over  65. 

Fourth.  Within  aU  the  Federal  agen- 
cies and  departments,  fewer  than  100 
employees  sLre  working  exclusively  in  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  that  we 
take  note  of  these  facts  and  begin  to 
show  a  proper  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  older  persons.  A  small  beginning  was 
made  with  the  passage  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  but  in  Its  present 
form  this  is  not  nearly  enough.  Indeed, 
the  authority  for  the  grant  and  contract 
programs  of  this  act  ran  out  on  June  30 
of  this  year. 

The  best  and  simplest  way  to  get  roll- 
ing on  programs  to  enrich  the  lives  of 
older  people  is  to  pass  H.R.  11235.  The 
bill  will  extend  the  authority  of  the  ad- 
ministration on  Aging  to  support  State 
and  local  services  and  projects  dealing 
with  older  Americans.  It  will  improve 
the  administration  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965.  And.  it  will  create  a 
double-barreled  program  aimed  at  uti- 
lizing volunteer  services  rendered  by  eld- 
erly persons. 

The  principal  features  and  purposes 
of  H.B.  11235  are  the  same  as  those  in- 
cluded in  S.  2120.  which  I  have  sponsored, 
and  I  am  happy  to  give  my  complete 
endorsement  to  this  worthwhile  measure. 
One  feature  that  I  particularly  like 
about  the  bill  is  the  flexibility  it  offers 
to  local  communities  and  agencies  in 
choosing  what  projects  will  best  fit  their 
needs  and  interests.  A  broad  range  of 
activities  will  be  supported  imder  the 
proposed  law  and  new  approaches  will 
be  encouraged.  It  is  important  that  we 
permit  and  stimulate  the  use  of  alterna- 
tive approaches  because  it  is  the  only 
thing  that  makes  sense  in  light  of  the 
varying  qualities  of  older  Americans. 

This  group  must  not  be  stereotyped. 
It  is  simply  not  true  that  all  persons 
who  are  age  65  or  older  have  the  same 
needs,  personal  goals,  or  desires.  Some 
neither  want,  nor  require,  public  services. 
Many  wish  only  to  utilize  the  skills  and 
expertise  that  years  of  employment  have 
given  them  in  some  continued,  construc- 
tive manner.  Others  desire  to  supplement 
their  savings  by  remaining  in  the  labor 
force,  while  still  others  would  like  to 
benefit  from  special  transportation  serv- 
ices or  home  health  aid  or  other  selected 
projects. 


Mr.  President,  this  diversification  has 
been  the  hallmark  of  the  programs  es- 
tablished in  Arizona.  It  is  reflected  in  15 
pilot  projects  that  were  run  throughout 
our  State  diulng  this  past  year  in  the 
field  of  aging.  One  project,  which  was 
operated  by  Yuma  County,  provided  in- 
struction for  senior  citizens  in  effective 
shopping,  home  maintenance,  and  health 
care.  Another  in  Maricopa  County  pro- 
vided employment  referral  services  and 
transportation  to  jobs.  A  third  in  Casa 
Grande  established  a  senior  citizens  cen- 
ter to  encourage  participation  in,  and 
provide  opportvmities  for,  a  friendly  and 
constructive  community  life. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  support  the  bill  now  on  the  calendar 
is  that  it  will  enable  Arizona  and  the 
other  States  to  maintain  and  expand  the 
fine  activities  which  they  have  initiated 
under  the  original  older  Americans  law. 
But  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
the  bUl  does  more  than  simply  carry  on 
the  programs  begun  under  the  1965  law. 
If  H.R.  11235  is  passed,  it  will  clearly 
make  major  and  valuable  improvements 
in  the  present  law. 

Primary  among  these  is  the  authori- 
zation of  grants  to  States  in  a  manner 
which  will  significantly  strengthen  the 
capabUities  of  the  State  agencies  and 
provide  them  with  added  options  in  their 
planning.  For  example,  one  new  provi- 
sion would  Increase  the  minimum  allot- 
ment to  each  State  from  $25,000  to 
$75,000  for  purposes  of  planning,  coordi- 
nating, and  evaluating  programs.  The 
dividends  this  will  pay  in  improved  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  is  self  evident. 
Another  new  provision  would  assure  that 
community  projects  which  look  promis- 
ing will  be  eligible  for  the  Federal  sup- 
port beyond  3  years,  the  limit  imposed 
imder  the  present  law. 

Finally,  the  bill  lays  heavy  emphasis 
on  the  value  and  importance  of  volun- 
teer service  by  older  persons.  This  ap- 
proach is  based  on  a  top-priority  concern 
for  one  of  the  most  deeply  felt  needs  of 
every  older  person — the  opportimity  to 
contribute  in  a  significant  way  to  the 
community  in  which  he  resides. 

In  order  to  respond  to  this  need,  the 
bill  would  create  a  new  national  older 
Americans  volunteer  program  composed 
of  two  parts.  Part  A  would  authorize  a 
retired  senior  volunteer  program  de- 
signed to  engage  the  energies  and  talents 
of  persons  60  or  over  who  wish  to  pro- 
vide services  needed  in  their  own  com- 
munities. These  volunteers  would  give 
their  services  without  compensation 
other  than  for  transportation,  meals,  and 
out-of-pocket  expenses.  This  is  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  opportimity  to 
be  engaged  in  significant,  purposeful  ac- 
tivity is  all  the  compensation  many  of 
our  older  persons  wish  to  have. 

Part  B  would  for  the  first  tftne  pro- 
vide a  specific  authorization  for  the  fos- 
ter grandparent  program.  This  concept 
is  a  splended  effort  that  has  proven  itself 
on  an  experimental  basis  and  certainly 
warrants  being  carried  forward  as  a  reg- 
ular program.  Under  this  program,  it  will 
be  possible  for  persons  age  60  or  over  to 
render  their  services  on  a  personal  rela- 
tionship basis  to  dependent  and  neglected 
children.  Priority  will  be  given  to  the  en- 
rollment of  low -income  persons  who  are 
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no  longer  in  the  work  force  and  they  will 
earn  a  small  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  President,  the  Invaluable  benefit 
of  both  these  programs  lies  in  the  great 
lift  they  give  to  the  personal  dignity  and 
self-esteem  of  the  older  persons  who  ren- 
der volunteer  services. 

In  summary,  it  is  my  contention  that 
an  expanded  law  aimed  at  the  needs  of 
older  Americans  should  receive  our  im- 
mediate consideration.  In  my  opinion, 
the  approaches  set  forth  in  H.R.  11235 
represent  an  excellent  blending  of  the 
best  proposals  introduced  in  this  session 
and  I  wish  to  express  my  strongest  sup- 
port for  this  measure. 

The  bill  strives  to  put  public  authority 
at  the  effective  service  of  our  older 
citizens.  It  provides  us  a  means  for  dem- 
onstrating to  the  elderly  that  society 
has  not  shut  them  off  and  that  there  is  a 
national  policy  to  improve  the  well-being 
of  all  older  persons.  The  bill  is  needed 
and  needed  now. 


NIXON  MASS  TRANSIT  PROPOS- 
ALS—TRANSPORTATION WITH- 
OUT TRUST 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  President  Nixon  has  at  long 
last  unveiled  his  mass  transit  proposals. 
Unfortunately,  he  has  rejected  the  trust 
fund  concept  of  financing  outlined  in  S. 
1032,  which  I  introduced  on  February  7, 
1969.  His  bill  is.  as  the  New  York  Times 
In  its  August  8,  1969  editorial  so  ably 
states,  "Transportation  Without  Trust." 
What  is  really  needed  lor  an  adequate 
mass  transit  program  is  an  assured  Fed- 
eral commitment.  Such  a  commitment 
can  only  be  given  by  guaranteed  financ- 
ing. The  trust  fund  is  the  obvious  answer. 
By  its  steady  commitment  of  Federal 
support,  the  highway  trust  fund  has  built 
this  Nation  a  network  of  concrete 
throughways  of  which  we  can  all  be 
proud.  Surely  our  cities  deserve  similar 
treatment. 

As  the  New  York  Times  editorial  goes 
on  to  state: 

Wh»t  Is  worse,  the  Administration  s  figures 
are  no  more  than  hopes  and  promises.  In- 
stead of  establishing  a  trust  fund,  such  as  the 
highway  system  enjoys,  the  program  calls  for 
regular  Congressional  appropriations,  sweet- 
ened a  little  with  nonblndlng  commitments. 
Rejected  in  this  approach  Is  the  pleading  of 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Volpe.  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  and  the  United  Con- 
ference of  Mayors — the  authorities  most  di- 
rectly involved  in  meeting  the  transporta- 
tion crisis.  Their  contention  Is  that  without 
long-term  assurance  of  Federal  funds,  rather 
than  dependence  on  the  changing  temper  of 
successive  Congresses,  it  Is  often  impossible  to 
get  bond  Issues  approved  for  the  local  share 
needed  to  get  a  project  underway. 

This  newspaper  never  has  liked  the  trust 
fund  approach  In  the  case  of  Federal  support 
for  the  highways.  Our  conviction  has  been 
that,  with  so  assured  a  source  of  money 
derived  from  gasoline  taxes,  the  road  build- 
ers would  complete  their  work  of  strangling 
the  cities  and  despoiling  the  environment. 
Since  they  do  have  that  guarantee,  however, 
one  that  gives  them  some  $4.5  billion  a  year, 
it  Is  surely  right  to  give  comparable  financial 
.security  to  forms  of  transportation  that  are 
far  more  in  the  public  interest. 
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If  President  Nixon  were  really  con- 
cerned with  solving  our  Nation's  transit 
problems  he  would  have  endorsed  the 
trust  fund  approach.  Instead,  he  has  tried 
to  mislead  the  Nation  by  annoimclng  a 
12-year,  $10  billion  program  subject  to 
yearly  appropriations.  Similar  ap- 
proaches have  been  attempted  in  the  past 
in  the  fields  of  air  pollution  and  housing. 
They  have  resulted  in  utter  failure  and  in 
unkept  promises. 

On  March  10,  1969,  at  the  fourth  An- 
nual International  Conference  on  Urban 
Transportation  in  Pittsburgh,  Secretary 
John  Volpe  unequivocally  supported  trust 
fund  financing  for  mass  transporta- 
tion. More  recently,  the  trust  fimd  was 
endorsed  by  Mayor  Lindsay  of  New  York. 
Mayor  Daley  of  Chicago,  Mayor  Yorty 
of  Los  Angeles,  Mayor  Alioto  of  San 
Francisco,  Mayor  White  of  Boston, 
Mayor  Jonsson  of  Dallas,  Mayor  Cer- 
vantes of  St.  Louis,  Mayor  D'Alesandro 
of  Baltimore,  and  Mayor  Barr  of  Pitts- 
burgh. In  fact.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Braman,  during  his  term 
as  mayor  of  Seattle  was  one  of  the  trust 
fund's  most  ardent  supporters.  All  of 
these  men  are  mayors  of  cities  which  are 
faced  with  the  never-ending  snarl  of 
traffic  which  is  strangling  their  lifelines. 
We  are  told  by  reliable  sources  that 
Secretary  Volpe  fought  the  valiant  fight 
and  actually  recommended  trust  fund 
financing  to  the  White  House.  But,  alas 
and  alack  he  was  overruled  by  the  Pres- 
ident's so-called  economic  experts. 

It  seems  that  in  this  administra- 
tion every  Cabinet  officer  must  be 
"Knowlesed"  at  least  once. 

Now  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion tells  us  that  if  we  do  not  support 
the  Nixon -Bums  bill  there  will  be  no 
legislation  at  all.  They  tell  us  that  the 
Congress  will  not  pass  a  trust  fund  bill — 
that  the  administration  will  not  endorse 
it. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  weeks  ahead 
President  Nixon  and  his  19th  century 
economists  would  heed  this  advice  and 
endorse  trust  fimd  financing — which  our 
cities  can  rely  upon  for  adequate  mass 
transportation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent^ that  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


m  just  about  every  great  dty.  The  President's 
rescue  plan  calls  for  an  outlay  of  ten  bllUon 
dollars,  which  Is  what  the  most  ardent  sup- 
porters of  mass  Uanslt  In  Congress  have 
been  asking — but.  where  they  want  to  see 
that  sum  spent  In  four  years,  the  Admin- 
istration program  Is  for  twelve. 

The  difference  is  crucial,  because  here  it 
an  Instance,  if  ever  there  was  one,  where 
time  Is  of  the  essence.  The  more  present 
transit  sj-stems  are  allowed  to  deteriorate, 
the  more  grievously  the  cities  will  be  dam- 
aged, some  perhaps  Irreversibly,  and  the 
greater  the  ultimate  cost  of  salvage. 

The  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  of  this 
city  alone  estimates  lU  regional  needs  at 
$2.1  billion  for  the  next  seven  years.  Chi- 
cago's Transit  Authority  has  plana  for  a 
capital  program  of  $1.5  billion  In  the  next 
five  years.  And  execution  of  Washington's 
plan  win  come  to  at  least  $2.5  billion.  With 
the  Admimstratlon  picking  up  only  one- 
third  of  the  bill— as  against  the  90  per  cent 
it  pays  toward  Federal  highway  costs — the 
needs  of  Just  these  three  clOes  would  be 
enough  to  absorb  the  lion's  share  of  the  $2  1 
billion  in  Federal  funds  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  commit  through   1974. 

What  Is  worse,  the  Administration's  fig- 
ures are  no  more  than  hopes  and  promises. 
Instead  of  establishing  a  trust  fund,  such 
as  the  highway  system  enjoys,  the  program 
calls  for  regular  Congressional  appropria- 
tions, sweetened  a  little  with  nonblnding 
commitments.  Rejected  in  thU  approach  Is 
the  pleading  of  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Volpe,  the  National  League  of  Cities  and  the 
Unlt«d  Conference  of  Mayors — the  authori- 
ties most  directly  involved  in  meeting  the 
transportation  crisis.  Their  contention  is 
that  without  long-term  assurance  of  Federal 
funds,  rather  than  dependence  on  the  chang- 
ing temper  of  successive  Congresses,  it  is 
often  impossible  to  get  bond  issues  approved 
for  the  local  share  needed  to  get  a  project 
under  way. 

This  newspaper  never  has  liked  the.  trust 
fund  approach  in  the  case  of  Federal  su^>p6rt 
for  the  highways.  Our  conviction  has  been 
that,  wlUi  so  assured  a  source  of  money  de- 
rived from  gasoline  taxes,  the  road  builders 
would  complete  their  work  of  strangling  the 
cities  and  despoiling  the  environment.  Since 
they  do  have  that  giuirantee,  however,  one 
that  gives  them  some  $4.5  billion  a  year.  It 
is  surely  right  to  give  comparable  financial 
security  to  forms  of  transporUtion  that  are 
far  more  in  the  public  Interest. 

As  details  of  the  Administration's  plan  are 
worked  o\it,  we  hope  that  the  champions  of 
mass  transit — In  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, m  Congress  and  In  City  Halls  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce  throughout  the 
countrv— will  prevail  on  the  President  to 
overrule  his  budgeUry  advisers  enough  to 
answer  the  need  so  well  set  forth  In  his 
message. 


[From   the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  8,   1969] 
Teansportation  WrrHOUT  Trust 

Nothing  about  Preeldent  Nixon's  long- 
awaited  message  on  mass  transportation  is 
adequate  but  the  concept.  The  President  was 
entirely  correct  In  reminding  Congress  that, 
while  there  Is  a  magnificently  generous  pro- 
gram of  Federal  support  for  the  highway  sys- 
tem, a  fourth  of  the  population  can't  use  It. 
He  was  equally  right  In  warning  that  the 
cities  would  choke  to  death  If  public  trans- 
portation were  not  made  an  attractive  alter- 
native to  private  cars. 

Regrettably  the  Federal  aid  the  President 
proposes  to  offer  for  the  Improvement  of 
local  mass  transit  lines— subway,  bus  and 
railroad — is  far  too  meager  to  break  the  cycle 
of  poor  service,  fewer  riders,  higher  fares, 
still  fewer  riders  and  still  worse  service,  a 
cycle  that  has  made  getting  to  and  from 
work  an  extravagant,  portal-to-portal  misery 


SALUTATORY  AND  VALEDICTORY 
ADDRESSES  DELIVERED  AT  MAPLE 
GROVE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  BEMUS,  N.Y. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
spring  of  1969  will  undoubtedly  be  re- 
corded by  historians  as  a  r>eriod  wracked 
by  disorder  and  violence  on  college  and 
imiversity  campuses  across  the  United 
States.  Then,  as  now,  dialog  and  debate 
will  be  devoted  to  the  \iolence  which 
threatened  to  destroy  our  institutions 
while  trying  to  reform  them. 

In  this  context,  it  is  well  to  remember 
than  only  13  percent  of  the  student  popu- 
lation favors  revolutionary  or  radical 
methods  of  reform.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  college  population  dis- 
agrees with  the  tactics  employed  by  the 
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fact,  they  support  many  of 


the  objectives  of  the  movement. 


never  before,  students  are 


sharply  critical  of  our  economic,  social, 
and  political  systems  and  the  "Establish- 
ment" and  authorities  who  run  them. 
They  are  exjpressing  discontent  and  dis- 
may on  a  wile  variety  of  subjects — war, 
the  draft,  civil  rights,  and  civil  disobe- 
dience, the  Jmilitary,  big  business,  the 
political  parlies,  the  mass  media,  the  dis- 
tribution of  [wealth. 

Acts  of  violence  which  have  been  used 
to  dramatize!  this  disillusion  must  be  de- 
nounced. During  the  past  academic  year, 
I  have  visited  many  campuses  in  New 
York  State  a|id  stated  my  view  that  vio- 
lence in  ourj  academic  institutions  will 
not  be  tolerated. 

However,  we  cannot  afford  to  dismiss 
this  clear  message  of  discontent  because 
of  the  use  of  violent  tactics.  We  must 
ask  ourselves  Ipainful  questions.  Why  vio- 
lence? Can  r^orm  be  achieved  by  reason 
rather  than  Iriots?  Have  we  failed  our 
yoiith?  Is  the) generation  gap  bridgeable? 
We  must  ssarch  for  answers  to  these 
questions. 

On  June  22 ,  1969,  I  spoke  at  the  com- 
mencement ecercises  of  the  Maple  Grove 
Junior-Senior  High  School.  Bemus 
Point,  N.Y.  The  occasion  was  a  memora- 
ble one  for  al  present  because  of  the  re- 
marks of  two  students,  Christopher  Ed- 
mund Smitlj.  the  salutatorian,  and 
Cheryl  Ann  pembridge,  the  valedicto- 
rian. With  eloquence,  sensitivity,  and  in- 
sight, these  '  young  people  addressed 
themselves  to  the  painful  questions 
raised  by  campus  disorders. 

Both  students  have  excelled  as  leaders 
and  scholars  at  Maple  Grove  and  have 
benefited  grettly  from  the  institutions 
of  our  societ3|.  Both  students,  however, 
question  these  institutions  and  the  prem- 
ises upon  which  they  rest.  Very  shortly, 
they  will  became  members  of  a  college 
population  wbich  seeks,  through  ques- 
tioning, to  m^ke  a  better  society. 

For  the  benefit  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  ask  umanlmous  consent  that  the 
remarks  of  these  yoimg  people  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record.  In  questioning,  they 
have  courageokisly  provided  the  environ- 
ment for  solution,  and  they  urge  an  end 
of  the' "young 'people  should  be  seen  not 
heard"  philosophy. 
We  must  liaiten.  We  must  respond. 
There  being 'no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  t^  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Valedictobt  Address,  Maple  Grove  High 
ScHOjL,  June  23,  1969 
(By  Cheryl  Pembrldge) 
Riots — demon  itratlons — violence — the  gen- 
eraUon  gap — Ai  aerica  and  its  heritage  are 
splitting  apart  it  the  seams  .  .  .  and  Maple 
Grove  lives  on. 

At   least   todakr.   the   Grove  is  a  relatively 
ippy  place.  It  has  a  qualified  staff,  a  rea- 
sonably   well-di  icipllned    student    body,    an 
above-average  njumber  of  courses  offered  for 
accreditation.  Still,  apathy, 
of    anger,    is    prevalent    at 
at  hundreds  of  other  Ameri- 


its  size,  and,  an 
the  forerunner 
Maple  Grove,  as 

can  schools  acriss  the  country.  Apathy  has 
no  right  to  exist  in  the  schools  of  the  affluent 
society — even  if  that  society  does  pay  its 
plumoers  more  o  fix  its  toilets  than  it  pays 
its  teachers  to  s  lape  the  minds  of  its  youth. 
All   Institutions   of   learning,    be   they   high 


schools,  vocational  schools,  colleges,  or  uni- 
versities, should  have  one  common  goal:  to 
make  the  student  ecstatic,  not  apathetic, 
about  the  learning  experience  and  life  .  .  . 
thus  inducing  the  student  to  remain  a  stu- 
dent— a  person  hungering  for  knowledge — 
throughout  his  life. 

Boredom  breeds  apathy,  and  a  boredom 
epidemic  has  already  struck  Maple  Grove. 
I  was  a  victim,  and  so  were  many  of  the 
other  people  sea*ed  .on  this  stage.  B\it  nei- 
ther the  stxidents  nor  the  faculty  were  nec- 
essarily to  blame.  The  blame  should  fall  on 
American  colleges  and  universities,  and  the 
State  Board  of  Regents.  Rather  than  allow- 
ing us  to  be  prepared  to  lead  our  world,  they 
insist  on  mandating  the  teaching  of  courses 
and  facts  that  will  be  of  little  or  no  use  to 
us  after  our  high  school  and/or  college  years. 
For  example,  the  first  hostile  shot  of  our 
Civil  War  was  fired  at  Port  Sumter  on 
April  14,  1861,  But  is  this  fact,  and  other 
similar  facts  which  we  are  taught  three  dif- 
ferent times  during  our  elementary  and  high 
school  careers,  going  to  help  us  govern  the 
United  States  in  the  1980's?  I  think  that  the 
teaching  of  these  same  facts  to  elementary, 
eighth  grade,  and  eleventh  grade  students  is 
an  over-emphasis  of  unnecessary  details.  But 
I  do  feel  that  students  must  be  exposed  to 
historical  facts  and  concepts  at  some  time, 
in  order  to  better  understand  and  appre- 
ciate our  heritage,  and  the  evolution  of  our 
world  today. 

The  growing  boredom  at  Maple  Grove  could 
be  killed  by  keeping  the  students  busy.  The 
apathy  resulting  from  this  boredom  could 
be  killed  by  not  not  allowing,  but  also  en- 
couraging, the  students  to  become  involved 
in  the  world  of  today — their  world  of  to- 
morrow. 

Apathy  and  boredom  lead  to  anger,  but 
so  does  lack  of  communication  between  the 
generations.  It  is  this  lack  of  communica- 
tion that  has  caused  the  mounting  bitter- 
ness between  the  students  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  school.  Id  like  to  cite  an 
example  for  you.  At  a  recent  meeting,  the 
high  school  Student  Council  was  informed 
that  a  questionnaire  would  be  distributed  to 
the  entire  student  body.  The  questionnaire 
was  designed  to  determine  the  students' 
feelings  on  the  establishment  of  a  dress 
code  at  the  school.  However,  the  Council 
was  also  Informed  that  regardless  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  questionnaire,  a  dress  code  would 
be  established.  Of  course,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  entire  incident  was  a  waste 
of  time  for  both  the  administration  and  the 
students.  This  was  not  a  new  occurrence  at 
the  Grove.  The  students  have  become  ac- 
customed to  giving  their  opinions  when 
asked,  only  to  have  them  discounted  or 
completely  ignored.  The  reaction  among  the 
students  Is  only  natural:  there  is  a  growing 
lack  of  respect  and  a  growing  amount  of  in- 
difference for  the  administration. 

Think  about  it.  Seated  before  you  on  this 
stage  are  95  students.  These  students  are 
human  beings,  like  you :  our  parents,  friends, 
teachers,  and  administration.  We  are  not 
IBM  computers  sent  to  Maple  Grove  each 
day  to  be  programmed.  We  are  people  here, 
some  of  us  against  our  will,  to  learn  what 
life  is,  and  how  to  live  it.  We  should  be 
learning  not  only  facts  and  concepts,  but 
also  ways  of  communicating  these  and  other 
ideas  to  other  people,  be  they  younger  or 
older  than  we  are.  This  may  sound  terribly 
Freudian,  but  what  are  you  doing  to  us  and 
to  our  minds,  if  you  ask  us  to  talk  to  you,  and 
then  you  don't  hear  us? 

Several  educators.  including  Huston 
SnUth.  an  M.I.T.  philosophy  professor,  and 
A.  S.  NelU.  the  founder  of  Summerhiil.  an 
experimental  school  in  England,  attribute 
many  of  the  distiubances  on  high  school 
and  college  campuses  to  the  use  of  the 
"children  should  be  seen  and  not  heard 
theory"  employed  by  many  of  their  fellow 
educators.  Neill,  especially,  believes  that  free- 
dom of  thought  and  expression  are  essential 


to  the  development  of  healthy,  happy  human 
beings.  But  Neill  himself  admits  that  these 
freedoms  mean  nothing  If  a  child  senses  that 
his  contributions  are  being  completely 
ignored. 

Without  trying  to  be  impudent,  I  ask  you 
to  consider  this.  Suppose  your  superior  at 
work  asked  your  opinion  about  some  new 
product,  a  new  wage  standard,  or  a  change 
in  working  procedure.  You'd  probably  be 
very  happy  that  the  person  had  even  con- 
sidered your  feelings.  But  how  would  you 
feel  If  you  discovered  that  that  was  exactly 
what  he  wanted — he  wanted  you  to  be  happy 
and  content  and  he  had  no  intention  of 
using  your  Ideas.  The  first  time  It  hap- 
pened, you  might  have  felt  flattered  that  he 
thought  enough  of  you  to  want  to  make  you 
feel  good.  But  how  would  you  feel  after  it 
happened  4  or  5  times?  ...  a  lot  like  we 
do  at  Maple  Grove — skeptical  and  indifferent 
about  even  offering  our  opinions. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  raised  us. 
You  have  taught  us  most  of  what  we  know 
You  have  instilled  a  pride  in  us — a  pride  in 
our  fellow  students,  in  our  school,  in  our 
community,  in  our  country.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, there  is  not  one  person  on  this  stage 
tonight  who  woiUd  not  be  willing  to  serve 
our  country  in  some  capacity  .  .  .  and  that's 
got  to  be  some  kind  of  record  in  the  United 
States  today.  You  have  given  us  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  pride,  now  let  us  make  use  of 
it.  For.  as  poet  Kahlil  Gibran  says: 

Your  children  are  not  your  children.  They 
are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  life's  longing 
for  itself.  They  come  through  you  but  not 
from  you.  And  though  they  are  with'  you 
yet  they  belong  not  to  you. 

You  may  give  them  your  love  but  not  your 
thoughts.  For  they  have  their  own 
thoughts.  You  may  house  their  bodies  but 
not  their  souls.  For  their  souls  dwell  in  the 
house  of  tomorrow,  which  you  cannot  visit, 
not  even  in  your  dreams.  You  may  strive  to 
be  like  them,  but  seek  not  to  make  them  like 
you.  For  life  goes  not  backward  nor  tarries 
with  yesterday.  You  are  the  bows  from 
which  your  children  as  living  arrows  are  sent 
forth  .  .  .  Let  your  bending  In  the  archer's 
hand  be  for  gladness. 

Thank  you  for  many  happy  years.  As  we  in 
the  Class  of  1969  look  forward  to  tomorrow, 
idealistically  seeking  success  in  all  we  at- 
tempt, we  will  try  to  serve  as  a  credit  to  you. 
and  to  the  undying  love  and  patience  you 
have  shown  us  throughout  the  years. 
Thank  you. 

Christopher  Edmund  Smith 

Mr.  Goodell.  Mr.  Hillenbrand.  Mr.  Gerber 
Mr.  Sykes.  Board  Members.  Faculty.  Parents, 
Guests,  Mom.  Dad; 

As  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  I  would 
like  to  welcome  you  to  the  Commencement 
Exercises  of  the  Class  of  1969.  We  are  espe- 
cially privileged  to  have  Senator  Goodell 
here,  and  appreciate  his  taking  the  time  to 
speak  tonight.  Tradition  woiUd  have  me  now 
proceed  to  thank  one  and  all  lor  the  wonder- 
ful education  that  I  have  been  given,  and 
to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  chance  of  liv- 
ing in  this  land  of  opportunity,  the  home  of 
the  brave.  Contemporary  student  philosophy, 
however,  would  tell  me  to  wear  a  gas  mask  or 
helmet  in  protest  of  the  whole  affair,  thank- 
ing one  and  all  for  twelve  years  of  intellec- 
tual Inhibition,  and  expressing  my  disgust  at 
having  to  live  In  a  land  of  subtle  tyranny, 
the  home  of  the  hypocrite. 

In  deciding  what  to  say  tonight  concern- 
ing my  education  over  the  past  twelve  years 
and  ite  relationship  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I  first  had  to  ask  myself.  "What  is 
education  today?",  and  more  Importantly. 
"What  should  it  be?  "  I  found  that  It  was 
impossible  to  answer  these  questions,  because 
education  is  whatever  each  individual  makes 
it  to  be.  and  should  be  whatever  that  indi- 
vidual wants  it  to  be. 

A  recent  Harris  poll  in  Life  magazine  found 
that  most  parents  feel  that  maintaining  dls- 
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clpUne  le  a  more  important  job  of  the  school 
than  encouraging  Intellectual  inquiry  by 
students.  I  would  not  be  so  Insulting  as  to 
imply  that  all  the  parents  In  this  auditorium 
feel  this  way,  but  sometimes  polls  do  show 
general  trends. 

Likewise,  a  high  school  education  in  the 
United  States  reflects  this  attitude.  A  Maple 
Grove  High  School  education  does  place  more 
emphasis  on  discipline  than  on  Intellectual 
mqulry.  This  is  not  a  reflection,  however,  of 
the  faculty  of  our  school,  only  a  reflection  of 
the  entire  public  school  system.  The  quality 
of  the  teaching  staff  in  this  high  school  could 
probably  not  be  matched  by  another  public 
high  school  of  its  size.  During  my  four  years 
here,  I  felt  that  I  was  being  offered  as  good  a 
high  school  education  as  is  available  any- 
where, and  If  I  were  runnJng  the  show  I'd  be 
tenpted  to  hire  our  faculty  again  for  at  least 
a  few  more  years. 

If  formal  education  Is  to  be  continued  after 
graduation,  the  discipline  which  we  encoun- 
tered In  high  school  will  disappear  on  the 
campus.  This  reliance  entirely  upon  oneself 
for  discipline  provides  the  environment  for 
dissent.  As  a  resiUt  of  all  the  controversy  this 
past  year,  the  only  conclusion  I  could  come 
to  is  that  on  this  earth,  the  monopoly  of 
truth  rests  in  no  one — not  In  students,  not  In 
parents,  not  In  College  Presidents,  not  In  ad- 
ministrators, not  In  myself,  not  In  you.  not 
In  whites,  not  In  blacks,  not  In  teachers,  not 
in  young,  not  in  old.  not  In  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  not  In  cops,  and  not  In  the  law. 

The  only  answer  then  Is  In  oneself.  If  I 
could  honestly  say  to  myself  that  to  kill 
someone  else  in  combat  was  Immoral,  or  that 
our  entire  economic  system  was  unjust,  I 
would  be  less  of  a  man  for  not  refusing  in- 
duction Into  the  service  or  not  protesting 
against  that  system.  However,  If  I  were  doing 
all  this  protesting  without  truly  thinking  or 
merely  because  everyone  else  was,  I  wouldn't 
be  worth  too  much  either.  "Is  today's  masa 
communication  and  technology  doing  our 
thinking  lor  us  by  showing  us  what  everyone 
else  Is  doing  and  making  It  the  thing  to  do?" 
How  many  college  rioto  and  seizure*  of  ad- 
ministration buildings  would  have  occurred 
this  past  year  11  there  was  no  awareness  of 
similar  happenings  at  other  Institutions? 
Would  the  blacks  at  one  of  New  York  State's 
smaller  state  colleges  have  demanded  an  al- 
lowance of  35  dollars  a  week  extra  for  them, 
merely  on  their  own  motivation? 

I  would  like  now  to  read  a  quotation  from 
Emerson  which  says  in  better  words  what  I 
would  like  to  say : 

"It  Is  easy.  In  the  world,  to  live  after  Uie 
world's  opinion;  It  Is  easy,  In  solitude,  to  live 
after  youi  own;  but  the  great  man  Is  he  who, 
in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  keeps  with  perfect 
sweetness  the  Independence  of  solitude." 

The  greatest  thing  that  we  of  the  Class 
of  1969  can  do  In  fashioning  our  lives  la  to 
weight  the  opinions  of  our  parents,  our 
teachers,  our  relatives,  our  friends,  our  ene- 
mies, our  God,  and  our  country — to  exam- 
ine our  values,  morals,  and  consciences,  and 
then  to  act  accordingly.  Independently.  If 
this  means  doing  something  that  Is  unac- 
ceptable to  society  and  the  law.  then  we 
have  been  failed  by  that  society.  Some  of  us 
will  enter  the  service,  find  a  Job,  or  enter 
college  following  graduation.  Whatever  we 
do  though,  our  lives  should  be  a  living  monu- 
ment to  our  consciences.  If  we  do  act  ac- 
cording to  our  own  unprejudiced,  true  be- 
liefs, we  will  not  have  failed  our  parents  or 
society  In  any  way.  and,  most  of  all,  we  will 
not  have  failed  ourselves. 
Thank  you. 


BREZHNEV  SETS  THE  CLOCK  BACK 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  stated  in  recent  discussions  on  the 
Senate  floor,  a  growing  number  of  in- 
formed Western  analysts  of  Soviet  de- 


velopments, right,  left,  and  center,  are 
assessing  the  Soviet  leadership  as  limited, 
plodding,  and  insecure,  presiding  over  a 
pronounced  trend  toward  a  domestic 
hard  line,  and  evidencing  no  intent  or 
capacity  to  move  the  Soviet  Union  out  of 
the  vicious  circle  of  repression,  fear,  re- 
pression. 

In  this  connection,  I  recommend  to 
Senators  the  article  entitled  "Brezhnev 
Sets  the  Clock  Back,"  written  by  Henry 
Kamm,  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  section  on  August  10, 
1969.  Henry  Kamm  recently  returned 
from  the  Soviet  Union  after  2  years  as 
chief  of  the  Moscow  bureau  of  the  New 
York  Times.  He  is  now  able  to  write 
freely  about  current  trends  in  Russia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times  magazine.  Aug. 
10.  1989] 
Brezhnev  Sirrs  the  Clock  Back 
(By  Henry  Kamm) 
Five  years  ago.  NiklU  S.  Krushchev  found 
himself    swiftly    transferred    from    supreme 
rule  over  the  Soviet  Union  to  tending  flowers 
and  cucumbers  in  exile  In  a  V.I.P.  cottage 
colony  outside  of  Moscow.  And  five  years  ago 
hope  faded  once  more  for  the  oppressed  hu- 
man spirit  In  that  unhappy  land. 

Somehow,  this  truth  does  not  seem  to  have 
reached  the  West.  A  reporter,  back  after  two 
years  In  the  Soviet  Union,  finds  himself  con- 
stantly answering  questions  and  replying  to 
comments  based  on  an  appraisal  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  Is  now  five  years  out  of  date  and 
was  from  the  outset  rosier  than  reality. 
What  do  you  mean  there  are  no  rebellious 
poets?  Aren't  there  Voznesensky  and  Bella 
Akhmadullna?  And  how  about  Yevtushenko? 
Well,  I  explain,  the  first  two  are  having  trou- 
ble getting  anything  published,  certainly 
nothing  even  vaguely  unorthodox,  and  It's 
been  a  long  time  since  Yevtushenko  has  felt 
rebellious  at  his  typewriter,  and  still  he  has 
been  fired  from  the  editorial  board  of  the 
literary  monthly  Yunost. 

And  the  nan  named  to  su'^ceed  him.  Ana- 
toly  Kuznetsov,  a  novelist,  so  despaired  of 
the  future  of  his  country  that  he  reached 
the  heartrending  decision  to  delect  on  a 
visit  to  Britain  last  month.  Heartrending, 
because  he  knew  that  his  choice  of  freedom — 
as  a  writer  In  a  country  whose  language  he 
does  not  speak — will  make  It  imlikely  for 
a  long  time  to  come  for  any  Soviet  artist 
suspected  of  liberal  leanings  to  visit  the 
West. 

But  Isn't  Igor  Blashkov  performing  cycles 
of  concerts  of  avant-garde  music.  Including 
works  of  Soviet  composers.  In  LerUngrad?  Mr. 
Blashkov  has  been  fired.  I  say,  and  Is  now 
working  in  the  Ukraine.  Ana  how  about  that 
daring  film  about  the  life  of  Rublyov,  the 
ikon  painter?  Didn't  It  win  a  prize  In  Cannes? 
Yes.  but  more  than  two  years  after  its 
completion  It  has  not  yet  been  shown  to  the 
Soviet  public.  And  so  on. 

Not  the  series  of  political  trials  begin- 
ning with  the  writers  Andrei  Slnyavsky  and 
YuU  Daniel  nor  even  the  Invasion  of  Czech- 
oslovakia has  succeeded  In  dispelling  the  il- 
lusion that  somehow  the  Soviet  Union  has 
overcome  Stalin's  legacy  and  Is  engaged  on 
the  road  toward  decency  and  liberalization, 
allowing  for  the  occasional  detour. 

No  one  knows  better  how  far  the  ruling 
group,  headed  by  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  has 
turned  IXiCk  the  clock  than  those  who  had 
their  hopes  stirred  during  the  erratic  rule  of 
Khrushchev.  For  reasons  connected  more 
with  the  Infighting  for  power  than  a  devo- 
tion   to    truth    and    freedom,    Khrushchev 


raised  the  curtain  on  the  carnage  and  In- 
carceration of  Russia's  best  by  which  Stalin 
had  ruled.  While  Incomplete  and  self-serving. 
Khrushchev's  de-Stallnlzation  marked  the 
first  time  that  the  Soviet  Communist  party, 
the  absolute  and  InfaUlble  guardian  of  the 
revealed  truth  by  which  240  million  Soviet 
citizens  must  pretend  to  live,  confessed  to 
the  world  that  for  three-quarters  of  the  pe- 
riod of  Soviet  rule  that  rule  had  been  exer- 
cised by  a  megalomaniac  madman. 

This  first  flickering  of  truth  raised  hopes 
In  some  Russian  breasts,  hopcj  that  tlie 
truth' might  some  day  come  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  a  measure  of  freedom  must 
follow.  The  present  leaders  have  extinguished 
that  hope.  Khrushchev  has  become  an  un- 
person, while  all  public  references  to  Stalin 
serve  to  restore  to  him  a  measure  of  his  for- 
mer glory.  And  not  only  in  the  public  prints. 
•The  most  despairing  thing  about  my 
country  Is  that  If  you  ask  any  normal  person 
what  he  thinks  of  StaUn  and  what  of 
Khnishchev.  StaUn  will  be  talked  of  with 
respect  and  Khrushchev  with  disdain."  a 
friend,  a  scholar  of  democratic  convictions, 
said. 

During  my  travels — to  Siberia  and  the 
Soviet  Par  East,  Central  Asia  and  the  Cau- 
casus, to  Minsk  and  Leningrad — I  asked  as 
many  Russians  as  I  could  to  make  that  com- 
parison. Invariably.  StaUn  emerged  as  a 
revered  father  figure,  a  great  man — "He  had 
his  faults,  but  so  did  Napoleon" — and  a  dig- 
nified leader  of  a  nation  that  wants  to  be 
great.  Khrushchev,  by  contrast,  was  depicted 
as  a  rustic  buffoon,  a  braggart,  a  plotter  of 
harebrained  and  wasteful  schemes,  uncul- 
tured and  undignified  to  the  point  of  bang- 
ing his  desk  at  the  United  Nations  with  his 
shoe.  The  people  had  no  share  In  the  removal 
of  Khrushchev,  but  his  barefoot  outburst 
helped  Immeasurably  In  making  his  ouster 
popular.  The  Russian  fteople  forgive  no 
breach  of  dignity  by  their  rulers. 

A  high  Soviet  olBcIal  told  a  French  diplo- 
mat who  had  tried  to  explain  why  the  French 
allowed  General  de  Gaulle  to  resign.  "I  don't 
understand,  when  we  have  a  good  czar  we 
keep  him."  To  the  average  Russian,  Stalin 
fulfilled  the  role  of  a  good  czar — distant, 
aloof  and  authoritarian — and  Khrushchev 
did  not.  So  Khrushchev's  great  accomplish- 
ment on  behalf  of  truth  and  enlightenment 
counts  only  with  the  handful  who  think  like 
my  democratic  scholar  friend. 

The  plodding  and  Insecure  team  that  fol- 
lowed the  reasonably  benevolent  dictator  It 
toppled  Is  not  the  pure  evil  that  the  Soviet 
Union  endured  for  three  decades  in  the  per- 
son of  StaUn.  It  is  doubtful  that  Brezhnev 
and  his  associates  possess  the  perverted  great- 
ness and  the  evil  boldness  of  vision  that 
enabled  Stalin  to  rule  his  anarchic  and 
amorphous  realm  by  sheer  terror.  They  are 
ruling.  Instead,  by  sheer  weight,  a  concen- 
trated bureaucratic  mass  of  heavy  specific 
gravity  that  presses  down  on  the  loose  mass 
below  but  moves  very  little.  They  have  made 
no  bold  departures,  at  home  or  abroad,  except 
the  negative  Initiatives  of  undoing  some  of 
Khrushchev's  most  disastrous  agricultural 
errors  Immediately  alter  they  took  power 
and  invading  Czechoslovakia  last  year.  How 
then  does  the  Soviet  Union  look  after  five 
years  of  such  rule? 

To  see  the  country  in  meaningful  perspec- 
tive, a  foreigner  must  try  to  view  it  through 
the  eyes  of  Russians  with  whose  way  of  look- 
ing ai  the  world  he  can  identify.  They  must 
be  people  who  through  a  mysterious  alchemy 
of  their  own  have  managed  to  shake  off  the 
never-ending  pressures  on  all  Soviet  citizens 
to  forget  that  Russia  was  once  a  part  of  the 
world  in  cultural  and  political  tradition. 

The  foirelgner's  own  vision  during  his  stay 
m  the  inhospitable  country  is  distorted  by 
his  being  forced  to  live  in  compartments 
and  passageways  reserved  to  outsiders,  rig- 
idly screened  off  from  the  reaUtles  of  life  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  U  possible  for  the  for- 
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Thus,  the  never-ending  wave  of  agitprop 
(agitation  and  propaganda)  has  produced 
the  most  nonpolitical  large  nation  on  earth. 
The  contrast  between  the  loudness  of  the 
propaganda  and  the  suUenness  of  the  re- 
sponse is  astounding.  There  is  more  concern, 
for  Instance,  among  Americans  for  the  plight 
of  their  long-suffering  North  Vietnamese  foes 
than  there  Is  among  their  Soviet  allies,  who 
are  expoeed  to  ceaseless  propaganda  on  behalf 
of  their  fighting  comrades. 

In  a  way.  the  present  heavy-handed  and 
unenterprising  leadership  looks  like  the  most 
truly  representative  Government  the  Soviet 
people  have  had.  Russians  of  independent 
mind  say  that  the  lethargic  and  unimagina- 
tive Brezhnev  team  is  the  Government  the 
Russian  people  deserve.  Just  as  their  leaders, 
the  overwhelming  mass  of  the  people  seem 
piossessed  by  feelings  of  inferiority,  blinded 
by  ignorance  of  the  world  outside,  fearful 
of  taking  initiative  and  unwilling  to  accept 
responsibility  for  their  fate. 

"But  what  can  we  do?  We  have  no  power 
and  no  rights,"  the  bright  and  beautiful  wife 
of  a  friend  said  with  a  sigh  when  the  parallel 
between  the  leaders  and  the  lead  was  dis- 
cussed. 

"And  we  will  continue  to  deserve  what  we 
get  as  long  as  we  look  at  it  like  this,"  her 
husband  turned  on  her  angrily.  "This  is 
the  way  we  stand  before  authority, "  he  said, 
lowering  his  head  In  mock  submissiveness 
and  holding  out  his  arms,  crossed  at  the 
wrists,  like  a  prisoner's.  "That's  the  great 
Russian  people." 

"It  takes  courage  to  demand  freedom 
openly,  as  you  do."  I  said. 

"No,"  he  replied,  still  angry.  "Courage 
comes  from  here  or  here,"  he  continued, 
pointing  to  his  head  and  heart.  "With  me 
its  here,"  he  said.  Jabbing  his  stomach  with 
the  same  finger.  "I  Just  can't  live  with  it." 
This  unwillingness  to  co-exist  with  the 
system  is  exceedingly  rare,  even  among  in- 
tellectuals. The  Soviet  people  don't  seem  to 
object  to  things  done  to  them  nor  things 
done  to  others  in  their  name.  The  throttling 
of  hope  for  internal  freedom  has  .iroused  no 
more  open  discontent  than  the  aggression 
against  Czechoslovakia.  There  was  almost  no 
spontaneous  public  reaction  to  the  Invasion 
of  last  August.  Even  months  after  the  event, 
it  appeared  as  though  It  was  a  visitor's  ques- 
tions that  first  prompted  people  to  define 
their  own  reactions.  The  answers  revealed 
two  prevalent  attitudes.  Indicative  of  how 
Russians  view  the  world. 

One  was  inferiority  feelings  expressed  in 
remarks  like.  "Why  were  the  Czechs  shout- 
ing so  much  anyway?  We  know  they  already 
have  a  great  deal  more  than  we  do.  so  what 
else  do  they  want?  Serves  them  right.  We 
have  to  pay  the  bill  one  way  or  the  other." 
Most  Russians  are  convinced  that  their  al- 
lies sponge  mercilessly  on  the  Soviet  budget. 
They  consider  this  an  act  of  particular  in- 
gratitude because  they  feel  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  already  made  enormous  sacrifices 
for  them  by  liberating  them  in  World  War  II. 
The  number  of  Soviet  soldiers  buried  in 
Czechoslovakia  was  frequently  cited  as  an 
argument  against  liberalization  in  that 
country. 

Cynicism  about  all  political  statements, 
from  any  government,  was  equally  prevalent. 
The  average  Russian  believes  that  all  govern- 
ments lie  most  of  the  time.  They  may  not  be- 
lieve their  own  Government's  explanation  of 
the  invasion,  but  they  also  believe  that  all 
major  powers  are  rapacious.  "It  was  either  us 
or  you  together  with  the  West  Germans." 
was  a  frequent  comment  on  the  fate  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Russians  explain  that  the  blend  of  political 
apathy  and  cynicism  derives  from  a  Russian 
attitude  toward  government  that  is  far  older 
than  the  Soviet  system.  Government  is  con- 
sidered by  the  average  Russian  to  be  an  un- 
avoidable evil  with  which  he  feels  no  sense 
of  identification.  His  optimum  expectation 


from  government  is  that  it  will  stay  far  away 
in  Moscow,  and  not  pay  too  close  attention  to 
what  he  is  doing.  Then  he  will  continue  to 
get  away  with  as  much  shirking  on  the  job, 
petty  theft  of  government  property  and  gen- 
eral cutting  of  corners  as  he  can. 

In  this  respect,  the  Soviet  dictatorship  is 
far  removed  from  Hitler's  Germany.  The 
Kremlin  rules  over  an  anarchic  people,  keep- 
ing them  non-mutinous  but  failing  to  instill 
in  them  the  fanatic  discipline  and  unques- 
tioning obedience  that  distinguished  the 
Nazi  regime. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  makes  a  cult  of 
labor  and  claims  to  have  created  a  New  Man 
who  rejects  the  greed  and  cupidity  of  the 
capitalist  societies  and  forsakes  personal  gain 
for  the  benefit  of  the  kollektiv,  the  actual 
work-dodging  and  inefficiency  of  labor  and 
the  single-minded  concentration  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  material  possessions  are  one  of 
the  great  Initial  surprises  to  foreigners. 

Western  businessmen  and  visitors  are 
struck  by  such  things  as  the  overstafflng  and 
absurdly  Intricate  bureaucracy  of  business 
organizations,  the  amount  of  time  workers 
spend  sitting  at  their  work  sites  without 
actually  working,  the  frequency  with  which 
construction  equipment  stands  Idle  at  one 
site  while  its  absence  Is  obviously  making 
workers  idle  at  another  and  the  amount  of 
building  material  stacked  away  at  construc- 
tion projects,  often  deteriorating  from  ex- 
posure, while  no  work  Is  done. 

"I  bought  more  than  50  rubles  worth  of 
groceries  the  other  day  at  the  supermarket 
because  my  wife  and  the  children  are  goine 
to  spend  the  summer  In  a  dacha  far  from 
any  store."  a  friend  reported.  'I  Imagine  in 
America  the  shopkeeper  would  be  very  happy 
with  such  a  big  customer.  But  look  wh.-^t 
has  happened  to  such  normal  instincts  in 
Russia. 

"First,  the  old  woman  with  the  abacus 
who  adds  up  the  bill  complained  because  I 
bought  so  much.  Then  the  people  waiting 
behind  me  Joined  in.  and  other  women  work- 
ing In  the  store.  There  was  a  whole  group 
around  me.  'Why  should  you  buy  so  much?' 
they  asked,  or  He  must  be  profiteering  on  a 
black  market  somewhere.'  or  'Where  did  you 
get  so  much  money,  comrade?'  They  refused 
to  let  me  buy  it." 

My  friend  is  a  mild-mannered  man  with  a 
firm  belief  that  the  Soviet  Constitution  and 
laws  allow  more  Individual  rights  than  Soviet 
citizens  have  the  spirit  to  claim.  Nothing  will 
change  for  the  better  In  the  Soviet  Union,  he 
believes,  until  this  spirit  Is  aroused.  He  in- 
sisted on  his  right  to  buy  all  the  groceries  he 
wanted  and  demanded  to  see  the  manager.  He 
came,  not  because  my  friend  asked  for  him, 
but  because  others  had  complained  to  him 
about  my  friend. 

"The  manager  asked  me  the  same  questions 
as  the  others,  but  I  told  him  It  was  none  of 
his  business  and  asked  him  on  what  grounds 
he  refused  to  sell  me  what  I  wanted  to 
buy.  He  said  he  didn't  have  to  tell  me  but 
finally,  because  he  realized  that  I  was  in  the 
right  and  would  not  give  In,  he  gave  in.  He 
said  that  this  time  he  would  let  me  buy  all 
that  but  don't  do  it  again,  comrade. 

"What  happened  next  would  also  not  hap- 
pen in  America.  I  think.  The  woman  adds  up 
on  her  abacus  what  you  bought  and  you  take 
the  slip  to  the  cash  register  to  pay.  But  no- 
body trusts  anybody  in  this  country,  so  no 
slip  can  be  for  more  than  three  rubles.  Other- 
wise, I  guess,  somebody  could  put  a  one  be- 
fore the  three  and  collect  13  rubbles'  worth 
of  goods  and  pay  only  three.  So  the  limit  is 
three.  My  50  rubles'  worth  had  to  be  divided 
in  groups  worth  no  more  than  three  rubles 
each  and  separate  slips  written  for  each. 
And  the  people  behind  me  started  to  argue 
all  over  again  because  they  had  to  wait  while 
the  woman  did  this. 

"If  you  understand  all  the  tragedy  and 
all  the  comedy  of  trying  to  buy  60  rubles' 
worth  of  groceries  it  the  most  modern  store 
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m  the  capital  of  this  great  country,  you 
Westerners  will  understand  what  It  means 
to  be  a  Russian,"  my  friend  said.  "And  the 
greatest  irony  Is  that  the  only  Ideal  of  most 
Russians  Is  to  live  like  you  Americans  do. 
But  their  Ideal  Is  limited  to  your  material 
life.  The  Ideals  of  this  country  are  the  Ideals 
of  vour  bourgeoisie." 

How  does  the  spirit  of  an  intelligent  and 
sensitive  man  survive  In  so  hostile  an  atmos- 
phere? "By  blotting  out  your  s.-nsltivlty  as 
early  as  you  can  and  using  your  Intelligence 
to  get  the  most  out  of  the  system."  a  Russian, 
who  has  never  tried  either,  said.  But  many 
have  followed  that  pattern,  giving  rise  to 
a  class  of  Intellectuals  of  extraordinary 
cynicism. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Academy  of  Science 
of  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Georgia,  a  dozen 
academicians  talked  with  me  over  glasses 
of  the  sweet  local  champagne.  They  were 
distinguished  men  from  various  academic 
disciplines,  sure  of  their  value  and  high  sta- 
tion. Their  ease  of  bearing,  the  cut  and  cloth 
of  their  suits,  the  fact  that  they  had  traveled 
abroad,  set  them  apart  from  Soviet  Man. 
even  of  high  rank.  They  would  have  looked 
at  home  at  the  Union  League;  they  were  the 
most  worldly  group  I  met  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But  what  these  extraordinary  men  said 
on  any  subject— the  moral  problems  of  sci- 
entists, youth  questioning  established  values, 
the  role  of  the  modern  university,  Czech- 
oslovakia, China— was  Soviet-ordinary. 
Soviet  intellectuals  who  have  made  It  speak 
about  the  great  losues  in  the  same  terms  as 
politically  well-drilled  farmers  or  mechanics. 
The  language  is  that  of  Pravda. 

The  problems  I  raised,  they  said,  were 
strictly  the  problems  of  the  West,  did  not 
exist  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  could  never 
arise.  Soviet  scientists  are  not  bothered  by 
the  knowledge  that  much  of  their  research 
might  some  day  be  used  to  blow  up  the  world 
because  they  know  their  country  would  never 
make  aggressive  war.  Soviet  youth  is  Joyous 
and  happy  In  the  knowledge  that  it  Is  living 
in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds  and  knows 
that  it  will  get  even  better.  Problems  in  the 
university?  What  problems?  Not  here.  There 
was  never  a  wink  or  the  redeeming  shadow 
of  a  doubt. 

The  few  who  have  not  sold  out  suffer, 
mostly  m  silence.  To  possess  a  sense  of  truth 
and  beauty  when  one  must  live  surrounded 
by  lies  and  ugliness  Is  painful.  When  I  told 
a'frlend  that  a  mutual  friend,  a  Westerner, 
had  fallen  111  from  the  bitterness  of  living 
m  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Russian  asked.  "How 
long  has  he  been  here?" 
"Three  years." 

"And  I've  been  here  for  43."  the  43-year-old 
Russian  said  dryly. 

An  artist  whose  work  Is  not  exhibited  and 
who  drives  a  taxi  because  he  says  he  cannot 
bear  to  work  In  a  Soviet  organization  said. 
••You  may  not  believe  me.  but  I  spend  80 
per  cent  of  my  vital  energy  just  on  remain- 
ing human."  It  takes  that  much  energy,  he 
explained,  actively  resisting  the  Influence  of 
the  ceaseless  propaganda,  resisting  getting 
depressed  by  the  ugliness  of  so  much  of  ma- 
terial life  and  objects,  studying  English, 
French,  and  German  to  be  able  to  listen  to 
Western  news  broadcasts  and  trying  to  find 
at  least  moderately  attractive  things  with 
which  to  decorate  the  one  room  he  and  his 
wife  have  In  an  old  apartment.  In  which  they 
share  kitchen  and  bath  with  five  other 
tenants. 

Most  Russian  consumer  goods — clothes, 
furniture,  utensils — are  ugly.  Former  West- 
ern residents  who  return  to  Moscow  these 
days  are  struck  by  the  improvement  they 
see  in  this  respect,  and  Russians  say  that 
that  is  true,  but  things  are  still  far  from 
beautiful — only  less  ugly.  Houses  being  built 
now.  for  example,  are  no  longer  the  richly 
ugly  confections  of  the  SUlinlst  period — 
like  the  AU-Unton  Exhibition  of  Economic 


Achievements  In  Moscow,  or  the  entire  city 
of  Minsk- but  resemble  the  drabbest  of  mod- 
ern Western  buildings.  And  the  same  build- 
ings are  going  up  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other.  Arriving  in  Khabarovsk  from 
Moscow,  after  eight  hours  of  flight  and  3.800 
miles  further  east,  one  has  the  sensation  of 
never  having  gotten  off  the  ground.  The 
scene  is  the  same.  . 

Because  of  the  ugliness  of  Soviet  cities, 
those  who  respond  to  beauty  like  to  visit 
regions  that  have  not  yet  been  Soviet  for  a 
long  time  and  retain  a  European  aspect- 
like  the  Baltic  countries,  or  the  Carpathian 
region  annexed  from  Czechoslovakia  after 
World  War  II — or  undeveloped  and  exotic 
parts  of  Central  Asia.  Siberia  or  the  Caucasus. 
For  similar  reasons,  household  obJecU  and 
clothes  of  peasant  origin  are  greatly  prized 
by  people  of  taste.  But  there  is  no  relief  for 
such  people  from  the  pervasive  barrenness  ol 

'^^The  major  novels  of  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn 
circulate  In  Moscow  only  in  typescript  or  in 
Russian-language  editions  brought  in  from 
the  West.  Mo6t  works  of  originality  and 
imagination  do  not  even  have  underground 
circulation.  They  are  written  "for  the  drawer 
of  the  writer's  desk  in  the  feeble  hope  of  a 
better  day.  Room  for  Innovation  In  theater, 
music  and  dance  is  infinitesimal.  Yuri  Lyu- 
blmov.  director  of  the  Taganka  Theater,  the 
most  adventurous  In  Moscow.  Is  proudest  of 
his  production  of  Ten  Days  That  Shook  the 
Wortd  '•  after  John  Reeds  book.  His  daring 
has  consisted  in  staging  a  rhetorical  and 
clumsilv  propagandistlc  play  in  the  manner 
of  the  German  expressionist  theater  of  the 
twenties.  Even  such  a  deviation  from  the 
prevailing  Socialist  realism  Is  considered  dar- 
ing modernism. 

The  Bolshol  Opera  and  Ballet  are  dusty 
museums  outdated  styles,  with  repertories 
that  with  few  exceptions,  leap  directly  from 
the  Romantic  to  the  Soviet  period.  A  con- 
ductor asked  whether  he  saw  any  possibility 
of  mounting  Berg's  "Wozzek"  at  the  Bol- 
shol. replied  sadly.  "We  haven  t  even 
reached  Wagner  and  Strauss  yet.'  Concert 
and  recital  programs  are  equally  unadven- 
turous  and.  because  of  the  Infrequency  of 
performance,  those  works  of  the  later  reper- 
toire that  turn  up  tend  to  be  badly  and  un- 
idlomatlcallv  played.  The  plight  of  the  com- 
poser of  genuinely  modern  music— not  of 
the  spurious,  folk-derived,  approved  style- 
is  even  sadder  than  that  of  the  writer,  poet 
or  pa.nt«r  who  works  for  his  desk  drawer. 
The  composer's  work  Is  incomplete  without 
performance.  ^„    . 

The  museums  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  filled 
with  acres  of  academic  and  blgger-than-llfe 
paintings  of  the  approved  school.  It  Is  Ironic 
and  sad  that  on  this  level  of  creation  the 
ideal  communication  between  the  creator 
and  the  public  seems  to  exist  far  more  fully 
than  In  the  West,  where  works  of  originality 
and  imagination  often  go  unnoticed.  I  have 
seen  groups  of  eager  people  seriously  discus- 
sing and  appreciating  the  works  of  nonart 
that  face  them.  Equally  sad  Is  the  fact  that 
very  few  of  the  "underground"  painters 
whose  work  is  seen  only  In  their  houses  or 
at  friends',  show  enough  talent  to  be  taken 
seriously. 

Alcohol  Is  the  great  substitute  for  print- 
ing performance  or  exhibition  for  people 
with  creative  talent.  Haunted  by  the  absence 
of  the  essential  public  for  the  works  they 
have  created  or  feel  stirring  within  them, 
they  drown  their  gifts  In  vodka.  It  destroys 
the  talent  first  and  the  man  later. 

People  of  artistic  and  intellectual  pre- 
dilections look  for  Ivory  towers  In  which  they 
can  lead  satisfying  lives  without  having  to 
prostitute  themselves.  They  may  find  their 
havens  In  mathematical  linguistics,  or  musi- 
cology.  or  pre-Columbian  art.  A  woman,  re- 
plying seriously  to  the  Joking  question  what 
her  year-and-a-half-old  son  would  be  when 
he  grew  up.  said.  "A  classicist,  its  safe."  But 
for   every   Solzhenltsyn   or  Voznesensky,  or 


those  who  write  In  the  hope  of  some  day 
being  published,  for  every  painter  and  musi- 
cian who  lives  as  an  artist  only  in  the  still- 
ness of  his  room,  there  are  thousands  whose 
Integrity  as  men  and  artists  Is  tampered  by 
the  all  too  human  wish  to  live  well  and  raise 
their  children  in  tranquility. 

And  for  every  Sinyavsky  or  Daniel,  or 
Larlsa  Daniel,  or  Pavel  Lltvlnov,  or  Aleks- 
andr  Glnzburg.  or  Yuri  Galanskov.  or  Pjotr 
Grigorenko.  or  Pvotr  a  Yaklr.  or  NaUsha  Gor- 
banevskaya— the  heroic  and  lonely  few  who. 
like  my  friend,  cannot  coexist  with  the  sys- 
tem and  must  say  so— there  are  hundreds 
of  others  who  see  the  same  wrongs  but  have 
not  found  the  tongue  and  the  heart  to  say 
so  and  thousands  who  also  see  them  but 
pretend  that  thev  don't,  and  hundreds  of  ^ 
thousands  who  hate  those  that  say  so.  be- 
cause to  say  so  is  rocking  the  boat  and  the 
rulers  reward  a  peaceful,  well-behaved  citi- 
zenry with  more  bread,  and  It  Is  bread  most 
Russians  want  and  not  freedom. 

The  hopeful  image  of  the  Soviet  Union  still 
common  in  the  West  Is  so  wrong  that  even 
some  strongly  anti-Soviet  groups  are  basing 
their  protests  on  unduly  positive  Ideas.  The 
Jewish  groups  that  protest.  Justifiably, 
against  the  deprivation  of  full  cultural  and 
religious  rights  from  Soviet  Jews  raise  the 
impression  that  the  3.000.000  Soviet  Jews  are 
asking  such  rights  and  are  heartened  by  such 
demands  from  beyond  the  borders.  The  truth 
is  blsckcr 

The  typical  Soviet  Jew  feels,  like  other 
Soviet  citizens,  deprived  of  his  human  right, 
only  more  so.  He  knows  he  lives  in  a  coun- 
try" that  is  as  antl-Semltlc  as  the  rest  of 
Eastern  Europe.  But  he  Is  not  outraged.  He 
knows  his  place.  He  hopes  that  he  will  be 
left  alone.  If  he  keeps  quiet,  and  his  brothers 
abroad  do  the  same.  And  who  knows  per- 
haps, if  he  :s  allowed  to  live  in  peace,  some 
day  a  leader  will  come  along  who  will  not  re- 
quire a  Jew  to  be  twice  as  good  as  all  the 
other  candidates  to  get  the  Job. 

The  doubtful  image  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  country  that,  while  somewhat  behind 
the  West  iri  standards  of  living  and  free- 
dom, is  heading  in  the  same  direction  is  due. 
I  believe,  to  the  unswerving  commitment 
of  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  West 
to  the  unproved  idea  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  can  be  assured  only  by  assuring  the 
Soviet  Union  of  our  wide  span  of  tolerance 
To  a  Czechoslovak.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
see  the  difference  between  this  policy  and 
what  was  once  known  derisively  as  ""appease- 
ment  ■  an  idea  that  proved  notably  unsuc- 
cessful m  dealing  with  Hitler. 

Why  should  the  average  citizen  of  the  West 
think  too  badly  of  the  Soviet  Union  when 
the  total  American  riposte  to  the  rape  of 
Czechoslovakia  by  broad  daylight  was  a 
brief  delay  both  in  the  negotiations  about 
arms-reduction  negotiations  and  the  tour 
of  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota Band?  (The  belated  arrival  of  the 
Midwestern  pipers  and  drummers  in  April 
came,  fittingly,  at  the  time  Moscow  finished 
the  Prague  Job  with  the  removal  of  the  lib- 
eral Czechoslovak  party  leaders.) 

The  Soviet  Union  has  also  been  remark- 
ably successful  in  creating  conditions  in 
which  Western  news  media  find  it  difficult  to 
present  a  true  and  complete  image  of  the 
country.  The  methods  are  crude  pressure  or 
gentle  persuasion  and  they  work. 

By  crude  pressure,  the  authorities  have 
frightened  the  bulk  of  the  100  or  so  Western 
correspondents  into  thinking  twice  before 
wTiting  an  article  that  might  expose  them  to 
warning,  retaliation  or  expulsion.  The  threat 
of  being  expelled  hangs  over  Western  news- 
men, and  those  who  think  twice  almost  al- 
ways conclude  that  expulsion  Is  a  greater 
evil  than  silence. 

The  Western  news  agencies  have  minimized 
their  coverage  of  Soviet  dissidents  for  ex- 
ample because  their  bureaus  might  be  closed 
and  they  would  find  It  difficult  to  sell  their 
service  if  it  did  not  include  the  vital  Mos- 
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cow  dateline,  id  a  result,  their  junior  cor- 
reepondente.  soine  of  the  brightest  Joumal- 
iBts  In  town,  flpd  It  Impossible  to  write  the 
stories  they  have  gathered. 

Among  the  s<nlor  resident  correspondents, 
there  are  repreaentatlves  of  important  news- 
papers whose  cqief  stock-in-trade  Is  expertise 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  For  them,  expulsion 
might  mean  th<  end  of  their  Joxu-nallstlc  ca- 
reers or,  at  leas  t,  recall  to  less  profitable  as- 
signments at  th  (  home  office.  It  proves  an  ef- 
fective deterrent  to  full  coverage.  Similarly, 
visiting  scholar!  1  tend  to  pull  their  punches 
when  writing  be:ause  their  careers  will  be  en- 
hanced by  beln^  allowed  to  visit  the  country 
in  which  they  sbeciaUze. 

Because  of  the  physical  and  professional 
discomforts  of  t^orklng  In  Moscow,  there  are 
newspapers  whoj  find  their  Moscow  bureaus  a 
staffing  problem  They  tend  to  send  Journal- 
ists who  are  ^^^Hy  persuaded  that,  news 
being  difficult  tto  come  by  and  social  life  in 
the  artificially  self-enclosed  foreign  com- 
munity free  az<J  easy,  there  is  no  great 
point  In  trying.  This  attitude  endears  them 
to  the  authorities,  who  reward  them  with  the 
Xhings  that  In  most  other  countries  are 
free  to  all  Journalists:  the  right  to  travel, 
to  see  innocuous  public  figures  in  pursuit 
of  nonpolitlcal  i  tories  and  to  attend  public 
event*." 

Radrtr-televislc  n  correspondents  know  that 
if  they  say  unfriendly  things  on  radio  they 
are  likely  to  find  their  next  request  to  do  a 
television  shot  turned  down  or  their  film 
held  up  from  slipping  until  it  has  lost  Its 
news  value.  Sln(e  the  glory  is  In  television 
rather  than  radio,  some  correspondents  tend 
to  keep  themsel  res  In  check  In  their  radio 
news  and  comm«  ntarles.  This  is  particularly 
true  for  correspo  Qdents  from  Western  coun- 
tries that  central  their  broadcasting  net- 
works and  cultivate  good  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union's  power  to  intimidate 
correspondents  c  erlves  from  the  extraordi- 
nary controls  it  i  luts  on  their  activities.  The 
press  department  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  in- 
sists that  all  contacts  Journalists  have  with 
Russians  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  news 
must  be  cleared  through  it,  as  well  as  all 
travel  beyond  tt  e  suburbs  of  Moscow.  In 
effect,  this  meanj  that  a  correspondent  who 
Is  considered  less  than  friendly  will  not  be 
allowed  to  leave  Moscow  or  to  write  even 
about  such  nonco  itroverslal  mibjects  as  plans 
for  the  Moscow  musical  season  or  electric 
shock  therapy.  EKzens  of  such  requests  that 
I  made  must  still  be  in  the  files  of  the  min- 
istry. They  went  unanswered  because  Soviet 
authorities  do  no;  like  to  say  no. 

In  return,  thers  are  rewards  for  well-be- 
haved correspondents.  An  agency  reporter 
who  derisively  reftrs  to  political  dissenters  as 
professional  protesters  may  find  himself  get- 
ting news  of  a  Sotiet  space  shot  an  hour  be- 
fore his  competlto:^,  an  important  coup. 

Because  the  So'iet  Union  has  made  it  so 
difficult  for  jouri  alists  to  gather  news.  It 
has  been  able  to  rreate  a  source  of  foreign- 
currency  earnings  by  selling  news  it  refuses 
to  give.  This  par  of  foreign  trade  Is  con- 
ducted through  Novosil.  a  news  agency  be- 
lieved to  be  cont -oiled  by  the  K  B.G.,  the 
secret  police.  Its  agents,"  posing  as  fellow 
Journalists,  put  ne  wsmen  or  authors  of  books 
In  contact  with  Russians  who  can  be  relied 
upon  to  present  the  glossiest  facade  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  fee  for  the  service  aver- 
ages  $50  a  day. 

Because  of  the  dearth  of  real  news  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  i  great  part  of  the  material 
published  in  the  Vest  is  speculative.  There 
may  have  been  a  thne  when  the  science  of 
Kremlinology— the  divining  of  what  may  be 
going  on  within  tie  Soviet  leadership— had 
its  uses.  During  reign  of  Khrushchev,  when 
the  leader  himself  spoke  publicly  not  only 
to  his  people  but  also  to  Journalists,  and 
when  various  Sovle  t  newspapers  were  known 
to    represent   diffeient   centers    of   power,    a 


study  of  the  minutiae  could  yield  blta  of  In- 
formation. But  even  in  the  heyday  of  Krem- 
linology it  must  be  observed  that  none  of  the 
practitioners.  In  Moscow,  in  editorial  offices 
or  In  foreign  ministries,  perceived  any  signs 
that  Khrushchev's  hold  was  slipping. 

Perhaps  to  avoid  being  caught  out  once 
again,  Kremllnologlsts  are  feverishly  active 
now,  picking  over  the  scantiest  of  material. 
Brezhnev  and  his  colleagues  larely  speak,  and 
when  they  do  It  is  hard  to  tell  their  last 
speech  from  their  previous  one,  which  may 
have  been  two  years  ago.  The  closest  readers 
of  the  press  find  nothing  but  leaden 
uniformity.  The  wisest  of  the  diplomats  are 
the  first  to  admit  their  Ignorance  of  whether 
there  ;s  a  struggle  for  power  in  the  Kremlin 
and  who  is  on  whose  side. 

When  I  arrived  in  July,  1967.  Aleksandr  N. 
Shelepin  had  Just  been  assigned  to  head  the 
trade  union  organization.  All  experts  were 
agreed  that  for  a  member  of  the  ruling  Polit- 
buro this  was  a  serious  demotion.  He  was 
down. but  not  quite  out.  Since  then,  all  that 
has  happened  to  Shelepin  Is  that  he  has  also 
been  removed  from  his  Central  Committee 
secretaryship.  Yet  as  I  left  Moscow,  the  same 
experts  were  convinced,  without  further 
knowledge,  that  Shelepin  was  now  the  major 
threat  to  Brezhnev's  power. 

With  the  total  absence  of  reliable  Soviet 
sources,  and  the  secrecy  in  which  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Union  conduct  their  af- 
fairs, newspaper  readers  should  have  the 
right  to  demand  that  Moscow  correspondents 
take  a  pauper's  oath,  confessing  that  they  do 
not  and  cannot  know  what  goes  on  inside 
the  Kremlin.  If  tomorrow's  newspapers 
brought  news  that  the  new  leader  of  the  So- 
viet Communist  party  is  Ivan  V.  Gusev.  until 
yesterday  a  regional  chief  in  the  boo«wlocks, 
I  would  be  no  more  or  no  less  surprised  than 
if  five  years  from  now  the  leader  were  still 
Leonid  I.  Brezhnev. 

Soviet  democrats  refuse  to  build  hopes  on 
the  possibility  of  a  leadership  change.  No 
known  political  personality  Is  presently 
suspected  of  liberal  tendencies,  but 
so  little  is  known  about  anybody  that  there 
seems  no  more  ground  for  pessimism  than 
for  optimism — only  Ignorance. 

"We  live  In  a  perfect  vacuum,"  a  world- 
weary,  aging  painter,  who  long  ago  despaired 
of  being  allowed  to  be  an  artist  said.  "Ex- 
cept for  fear.  It  Is  the  only  freedom  left  to 
us,   the   freedom   to   fear." 
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SENATOR  HRUSKA  SPEAKS  TO 
KIWANIS  INTERNATIONAL 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
30,  1969,  the  distinguished  and  able  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
delivered  the  feature  address  before  the 
54th  Annual  Convention  of  Kiwanis  In- 
ternational in  Miami  Beach,  Pla.  The 
Senator,  a  Kiwanian  himself,  called  upon 
Kiwanis  International,  an  organization 
with  an  active  membership  of  275,000 
business  and  civic  leaders,  to  join  the 
efforts  of  the  President  and  the  Congress 
to  purge  crime  from  our  society. 

Senator  Hruskas  concern  and  vast  ex- 
perience in  curbing  crime  makes  him  pe- 
culiarly competent  to  speak  on  this  topic. 
As  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures  since  its  inception, 
he  has  had  the  unique  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  deep  insight  into  the  best 
methods  of  eradicating  crime. 

Being  a  member  of  Kiwanis  myself,  I 
know  that  his  remarks  fell  on  receptive 
ears.  Kiwanis  responded  enthusiastically 
and  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  high- 
lighting the  responsibility  of  all  Klwani- 
ans  to  work  toward  a  better  society. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Senator  Hruska's  speech  and  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  Kiwanis  International 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item.s 
were  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Remarks  or  the  Honorable  Roman  L 
Hruska— The  Price  op  a  Free  Society 
June  30.  1969 

President  Helmbaugh,  my  fellow  Kiwanlan.s 
and  your  guests,  my  one  regret  Is  that  Mr.s 
Hruska  Is  not  here  to  enjoy  this  moment 
There  was  a  time  when  I  used  to  say  that  I 
wished  I  could  only  be  seen  now  by  the  girl 
who  turned  me  down  twenty-five  years  ago 
Since  she  and  I  have  been  together  for  thirty- 
nine  years,  however,  such  a  comment  would 
no  longer  be  in  order. 

I  congratulate  Kiwanis  International  on 
the  selection  of  this  convention  site.  It  also 
happens  to  be  the  launching  pad  for  another 
great  Journey  which  took  someone  to  the 
White  House  some  eleven  months  ago.  Ii 
Kiwanis  can  anticipate  the  same  future  suc- 
cess our  President  does,  then  great  things  lie 
in  store  for  this  organization. 

Last  year  was  the  year  of  a  Presidential 
campaign.  A  campaign  has  a  way  of  raising 
many,  and  answering  some,  of  the  great 
questions  before  us.  More  searching  inquiry 
was  pursued  last  year  than  perhaps  any  other 
time  in  our  history.  The  strength  and  weak- 
nesses of  our  society  were  never  before  so 
dramatically  brought  to  our  attention.  The 
very  values  which  our  nation  has  prized 
dearly  since  the  birth  of  the  Republic  were 
being  challenged. 

The  depth  and  extent  of  our  self-appraisal 
has  led  some  thoughtful  persons  to  wonder  if 
America  had  not  seen  her  finest  hour.  Some 
people  even  now  wonder  whether  Amerlca'.s 
finest  hour  Is  not  now  behind  her.  Is  Amer- 
ica's greatness  a  quality  of  a  foregone  era? 
Must  America's  citizens  now  live  by  the  law 
of  the  Jungle?  Is  America's  moral  strength  in 
the  world  community  now  bankrupt? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  serious  questions 
posed  by  both  the  thoughtful  and  the  irre- 
sponsible In  this  last  election  year.  The  ques- 
tions were  raised  during  the  campaign,  now 
we  in  Washington  must  set  about  answering 
them. 

Despite  the  doubts  of  a  few,  I  think  we. 
as  a  nation,  have  our  finest  hoiu-s  ahead. 
We  have  the  best  nation  in  the  world.  We 
have  the  best  schools  In  the  world.  We  have 
the  strongest  economy  In  the  world.  In  fact. 
we  will  soon  lead  the  rest  of  mankind  to  the 
outer  limits  of  our  very  Imagination  when 
our  astronauts  set  foot  on  the  moon. 

Of  course,  we  have  shortcomings.  When 
will  there  be  no  shortcomings  In  the  affairs 
of  mankind?  Only  when  the  millennium 
comes,  and  of  course,  that  will  be  majiy  cen- 
turies from  now.  Human  betterment,  how- 
ever, is  an  enterprise  we  can  never  neglect. 
We  must  try  to  understand  ovu-  ills.  We  must 
continuously  search  for  the  remedies  to  our 
problems. 

But  when  we  sit  down  and  think  it 
through,  we  should  all  reach  an  Inescapable 
conclusion.  Though  we  have  so  much  for 
which  to  fight,  we  have  so  very  much  with 
which  to  fight. 

I  was  quite  taken  with  the  June  issue  ot 
Kiwanis  Magazine  and  particularly  the  story 
concerning  our  crusade  against  crime.  The 
pursuit  of  crime  as  put  forth  by  the  magazine 
addresses  itself  to  several  truths  vipou.  which 
I'd  like  to  comment. 

There  Is  a  recognition  In  this  article  that 
crime  is  a  local  problem — a  national  con- 
cern—but basically  a  local  proposition.  The 
Federal  Government  does  not  have  police 
power.  I  feel  It  is  to  our  eternal  credit  that 
we  do  not  have  a  national  police  force.  One 
easily  recalls  the  legacies  of  national  police 
forces — the  storm  troojiers.  the  Gestapo. 
Berla's   Soviet   secret  police,   and   the   Red 
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Guards.  Our  founding  premise  embodies  a 
notion  that  people  endowed  with  liberty  can 
and  should  assume  the  responsibility  of  self- 
reliance.  Citizenship  calls  each  individual  to 
an  accounting  of  how  dearly  he  prizes  hU 
hard-earned  liberties  in  this  nation. 

Secondly,  the  efforts  of  Kiwanis  point  to 
the  role  public-spirited  organizations  must 
play  to  fight  crime.  One  extreme  approach  In 
the  solution  of  our  crime  problem  leaves  us 
vulnerable  to  the  horror  envisioned  in  George 
Prwell's  1984.  The  other  leaves  our  citizenry 
defenseless.  Since  ou/  federal  efforts  must, 
by  Its  very  nature  be  limited,  our  local  and 
private  effort  must  be  determined.  The  pri- 
vate sector  must  Join  the  effort  of  law  en- 
forcement to  keep  America  on  the  side  of 
those  who  abide  by  the  law. 

President  Nixon  spoke  to  this  point  when 
he  said  upon  assuming  responsibility  as 
President: 

"We  are  approaching  the  limits  of  what 
government  alone  can  do.  We  must  reach 
beyond  government  and  enlist  the  legions  of 
the  concerned  and  the  committed.  " 

Government  has  not  made  this  country 
great.  If  one  operates  according  to  this  fal- 
lacious assumption,  the  Soviet  Union  stands 
tallest  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  I 
say  people  make  this  country  great  and  peo- 
ple had  best  rely  on  themselves,  and  not  the 
government,  to  solve  their  problems. 

Thirdly,  Kiwanis  is  an  organization  de- 
voted to  playing  a  meaningful  and  construc- 
tive role  In  our  society.  Tlie  Kiwanis  Club  Is 
more  than  a  luncheon  club,  a  service  club,  a 
social  club,  a  knitting  circle  or  a  sports  as- 
sociation. The  motto  "We  Build"  suggests 
an  objective  of  a  much  higher  nature.  The 
fight  against  crime  goes  far  beyond  the  mere 
protection  of  life  and  limb.  The  fight  against 
crime  Is  a  fight  for  our  basic  values.  Can  the 
equitable  society  tolerate  intimidation  and 
fear  as  oppKwed  to  the  free  interchange  to 
which  we  have  been  traditionally  accus- 
tomed in  this  country?  Can  the  moral  society 
justifiably  reward  her  greatest  benefits  to 
the  devious,  the  violent,  and  the  dishonest? 
This  is  the  challenge  one  faces  when  he 
ascribes  to  the  dictum  "We  Build." 

We  have  an  Administration  in  Washington 
which  Is  committed  to  the  fight  against 
crime.  The  President  has  an  abiding  Interest 
in  this  problem,  and  an  acute  awareness  of 
what  will  happen  if  we  do  not  face  up  to  It. 
But  the  federal  government  cannot  do  the 
Job  alone.  We  in  Washington  need  the  help 
and  cooperation  of  a  concerned  and  aroused 
citizenry.  The  President  has  begun  by  re- 
viewing police  training  procedures,  by  an  up- 
grading of  the  federal  bench  and  the  entire 
court  system,  by  a  review  of  our  panel  and 
probationary  system,  by  a  concentrated  ef- 
fort directed  against  purveyors  of  narcotics 
and  filth,  and  by  striking  at  the  heart  of 
organized  crime.  Of  all  these  efforts,  the  one 
I  consider  essential  Is  the  fight  against  orga- 
nized crime.  I  say  this  because  organized 
crime  alone  has  the  resources  to  sustain  the 
drain  on  our  economy,  spirit,  health  and 
freedom. 

Today  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little 
more  about  this  threat.  Organized  crime  Is  a 
closed,  totalitarian  society,  operating  within 
and  against  an  open  and  democratic  society. 
It  is  illegitimate,  corrupt,  violent,  and  ruth- 
less. It  is  dedicated  and  greedy,  grasping  for 
money  and  power  through  every  illegal  chan- 
nel kJiown  to  man.  It  is  prepared  to  use.  and 
has  used  with  deadly  efficiency,  whatever 
means  necessary  to  achieve  its  objective.  It  is 
a  super-government  of  its  own  with  its  dis- 
ciples committed  to  carry  out  its  pernicious 
deeds,  or  else.  "Or  else"  can  include  being 
dumped  in  the  bay  with  a  cement  block  tied 
to  each  foot,  or  having  your  skull  bashed 
with  a  basebaU  bat.  Organized  crime  Is  a 
shocking  parasite  In  our  modern  society. 

We  must  fight  its  loan  sharking.  Its  gam- 
bling. Its  acts  of  extortion  and  its  narcotics 
trade.  We  must  fight  its  inroads  Into  our  gov- 


ernmental process  and  the  corruption  and 
the  terror  it  brings  to  bear  on  our  citizenry. 
It  is  of  small  comfort  to  acknowledge  our 
laws  against  corruption  because  many  of  our 
officials  sitting  in  judgment  of  the  mob  are 
themselves  infiuenced  by  them. 

Organized  crime  thrives  in  our  society  be- 
cause it  is  a  lucrative  and  profitable  busi- 
ness. Tlie  "take"  from  the  Illegal  activities  of 
organized  crime  Is  upward  of  fifty  billion 
dollars  a  year.  That  Is  an  amount  that  even 
in  Washington  we  respectfully  salute — a  bil- 
lion  bucks  a  week! 

What  does  the  mob  do  with  all  this  money? 
They  cant  eat  it.  They  have  to  Invest  the 
profits  somewhere.  Herein  lies  a  new  threat. 
The  new  threat  to  vour  business- operations  is 
the  ownership  of '  legitimate  businesses  by 
those  who  possess  the  means  to  obtain  that 
ownership  through  illegal  operations. 

Normally,  we  do  not  pay  much  attention  to 
the  business  of  acquiring  a  legitimate  com- 
pany as  long  as  the  purchaser  pays  good 
American  monev  for  it.  But  we  know  from 
experience— and'  It  Is  becoming  increasingly 
clear— that  when  the  illegitimate  entrepre- 
neuer,  using  illegitimate  profits,  from  an  il- 
legitimate business,  moves  into  an  insurance 
company,  or  into  a  bank,  or  a  trust  company, 
of  a  textile  Industry,  he  continues  to  use  Il- 
legitimate means  in  the  open  market.  That 
means  unfair  competition  for  business  own- 
ers obeying  the  law.  staying  within  the  law 
and  trying  to  be  law  abiding  citizens. 

We  must  give  no  mercy  to  the  soldiers  of 
organized  crime.  If  it  takes  an  anti-trust  pro- 
vision, or  a  concentrated  effort  to  strangle 
the  narcotics  traffic,  or  a  raid  on  the  cartels  of 
gambling;  all  of  us.  and  citizens  everywhere 
must  be  prepared  to  go  forward  with  the 
programs  which  will  make  organized  crime 
unprofitable,  unacceptable,  unattractive,  and 
vulnerable  to  criminal  prosecution  on  a  wider 
scale. 

The  tone  and  the  effectiveness  of  any  gov- 
ernment is  set  at  the  top.  Though  our  gov- 
ernment must  depend  on  the  resources  of  its 
citizens,  the  example  and  the  efficiency  at 
the  top  level  of  government  can  pattern  the 
degree  and  the  morale  of  our  Individual  com- 
mitments to  society's  goals.  I  think  we  have 
a  Chief  Executive  and  an  Attorney  General 
who  are  thoughtful  advocates  of  a  persistent 
effort  in  the  fight  against  crime.  One  good  ex- 
ample of  this  was  the  recent  appointment  of 
our  new  Chief  Justice. 

The  morning  after  that  appointment,  a  re- 
porter called  me  and  asked,  "Mr.  Senator, 
don't  you  foresee  trouble  In  this  area  of  the 
Supreme  Court  because  of  the  possibility,  the 
likelihood  that  during  the  next  few  years  we 
are  going  to  have  appointments  like  Mr. 
Burger?  The  first  thing  you  know,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  conservative  court— that 
wont  be  good  for  America,  do  you  think?" 

Well,  at  first  I  thought  I  would  try  sort 
of  a  facetious  reply,  and  I  said,  "Well,  any 
country  that  has  been  able  to  survive  a  highly 
liberal  court,  I  think  it  can  survive  a  con- 
servative court." 

In  all  seriousness.  I  don't  think  the  Covirt 
as  an  institution  is  a  simple  matter  of  liberal 
versus  conservative.  The  President  is  inter- 
ested in  men  who  know  and  value  the  Con- 
stitution which  has  served  us  so  well.  In  my 
view,  the  Court  has  lacked  balance.  There 
has  been  undue  emphasis  on  the  theoretical 
constitutional  rights  of  those  accused  of 
crimes,  and  a  failure  to  consider  the  over- 
riding right  of  society  to  survive.  To  put  It 
slmplv,  the  Court  has  neglected  the  right  of 
the  non-offender  to  enjoy  the  full  measure  of 
his  civil  liberties. 

A  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  once  said. 
"Nice  people  have  constitutional  rights  too." 
Whst  Is  the  Constitution  for?  It  is  to  pro- 
vide against  excess,  excessive  taxation  on  the 
energies  of  individuals  living  in  society,  and 
excessive  control  by  government  over  its  con- 
stituency. The  Constitution  was  not  designed 
to  place  undue  emphasis  on  any  one  of  Its 


provisions.  The  writers  anticipated  fuU  well 
the  precarious  balance  of  liberty.  This  bal- 
ance has  been  tipped  ever  so  slightly  In  a 
direction  I  am  confident  Mr.  Burger  can 
correct.  I  heard  the  President  once  say  "If 
only  I  knew  another  man  like  Warren  Burger, 
I  would  appoint  him  tomorrow." 

And  finally,  I  hope  that  in  the  course  of 
time  we  can  regain  a  perspective  on  the 
blessings  we  enjoy  In  this  country.  Our  cause 
is  served  by  a  candid  consideration  of  our 
faults.  Our  cause  is  not  served  by  a  patholog- 
ical and  singular  off-hand  rejection  of  every- 
thing which  has  brought  our  society  to  the 
forefront  of  the  free  world. 

When  our  astronauts  again  demonstrate 
that  "we  are  truly  riders  on  the  earth  to- 
gether"" I  urge  you  and  all  Americans  to  con- 
sider our  collective  role  in  America.  We  have 
a  great  stake  in  America,  not  as  Individuals 
pitted  against  one  another.  We  have  a  great 
stake  in  the  role  our  nation  has  been  destined 
to  play,  as  defender  of  the  free  world,  as  an 
example  to  the  underdeveloped  nations,  and 
as  a  land  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness for  all  people  who  choose  to  live  here. 
As  John  Gardner  once  put  it. 

•Our  trouble  today  is  that  we  have  too 
many  uncritical  lovers,  and  too  many  unlov- 
ing critics.  Our  society  would  be  best  served 
if  we  had  more  critical  lovers  and  loving 
critics."' 

I  pray  we  shall  never  lose  the  perspective 
vital  to  our  understanding  of  what  it  means 
to  live  in  this  country.  I  trust  we  never  will 
I  pray  that  our  efforts  to  meet  the  challenges 
confronting  America  will  never  falter. 

I  think  America  is  answering  some  of  those 
questions  posed  in  1968.  We  will  decide  that 
an  order  ot  liberty  makes  a  moral  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong,  honesty  and  dis- 
honesty, truth  and  fiction,  order  and  sup- 
pression, liberty  and  license,  and  most  Im- 
portantlv.  government  and  people. 

The  world  will  be  thankful  when  America 
proves  that  even  the  barrier  of  imagination 
can  be  met  on  its  own  terms  as  our  men  set 
foot  on  the  moon.  The  obligation  to  remain 
worthy  of  this  gratitude  will  fall  on  people 
like  you.  your  devotion  to  your  motto.  "We 
Build.  "  and  our  unfailing  efforts  to  sustain 
our  commitment  to  the  noble  cause  outlined 
in  our  Constitution. 


Resolutions 
WE  build  with  cod 

Whereas  our  first  Object  charges  Kiwanlans 
"To  give  primacy  to  the  human  and  spiritual 
rather  than  to  the  material  values  of  life," 
and 

Whereas  our  nations  were  founded,  are 
presently  susUined.  and  anticipate  the  fu- 
ture through  the  providence  of  God.  and 

Whereas  His  strength  supports  us  in  pro- 
portion to  our  faith  In  Him. 

Therefore  be  it  resolied  by  the  delegates 
to  the  54th  Convention  of  Kiwanis  Interna- 
tional that  m  response  to  our  stewardship  of 
Gods  many  gifts,  we  Kiwanlans  pledge  to 
place  spiritual  values  first  in  all  matters  of 
judgment,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  as  we  build  with 
God  we  renew  our  determination  to  remain 
at  all  times  humble  and  subservient  to  His 
will. 

DRUG    ABUSE 

Whereas  enlightened  leadership  through- 
out the  world  decries  the  illicit  drug  traffic 
which  exists  at  the  expense  of  millions  of 
people  and  leads  to  their  ruination,  and 

Whereas  Kiwanis  International  has  recog- 
nized the  evils  of  drug  abuse  and  its  increas- 
ing prevalence  in  our  communities,  sapping 
our  moral  fibre  and  destroying  the  human 
being,  and 

Whereas  drug  addiction  and  dependence  in 
their  inception  and  continuance  have  spread 
from  the  areas  of  undesirable  association 
with  a  criminal  environment  to  a  growing 
segment  of  our  society  at  all  economic  levels, 
and 
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Klwanians  should  respect  the 
la^ds  and  the  rights  of  their 

Ki^anians  should  realize  that 
Ig  menace  to  a  free  society, 

Biwanians   should   recognize 

for  change  In  existing  laws 
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of  Klwanls  devotion  to  freedom  and  individ- 
ual enterprise. 

OLALOCUE    WITH    YOUTH 

Whereaa  highly  knowledgeable,  well  edu- 
cated, idealistic  and  morally  sensitive  young 
people  represent  our  best  hope  for  the  future, 
and 

Whereas  It  is  recognized  that  there  are 
legitimate  student  protests  and  that  changes 
are  inevitable  in  an  ever-moving  society,  and 

Whereas,  recognizing' that  all  that  is  nec- 
essary for  evil  to  prevail  is  for  good  men  to 
remain  silent,  it  Is  basic  to  good  government 
that  Klwanians  and  Kiwanis  clubs  be  en- 
couraged to  use  all  lawful  means  at  their 
command  to  oppose  those  public  officials  and 
school  administrators  who  are  unwilling 
through  their  own  volition  to  act  and  work 
I  to  suppress  illegal  protests  and  demonstra- 
tions, sit-ins,  riots,  and  other  acts  of  vio- 
lence, and 

Whereas  illegal  protests  and  demonstra- 
tions. Bit-Ins,  riots  and  other  acts  of  violence 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  large  major- 
ity of  students,  enrolled  with  the. serious 
purpose  of  furthering  their  educatiota. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  That  Klwa- 
nians foster  opportunities  for  a  more  effective 
dialogue  between  youth  and  adults,  and 

That  every  Kiwanian  and  Kiwanis  club 
actively  support  school  administrators,  par- 
ents, and  students  who  are  working  out  their 
problems  in  a  lawful  and  orderly  manner, 
.ind 

That  Klwanians  again  express  their  con- 
fidence In  youth  by  appropriate  recognition 
of  their  achievements. 

PORNOGRAPHY 

Whereas  standing  up  for  decency  In  litera- 
ture and  entertainment  is  expected  of  those 
who  accept  the  Objects  of  Klwanls  Inter- 
national, and 

Whereas  many  bookstores,  newsstands,  and 
some  distributors  traffic  In  magazines  and 
books  which  even  from  their  covers  are  ob- 
viously objectionable,  and 

Whereas  in  many  films,  stage  productions, 
and  other  forms  of  public  entertainment 
every  traditional  code  of  decency  has  been 
violated. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  every 
Kiwanian  as  an  Individual  citizen  make 
known  his  concern  for  decency  in  literature 
and  entertainment  and  show  by  example  in 
his  home  and  in  public  life  his  adherence  to 
a  personal  code  of  decency,  and 

That,  in  cooperation  with  others  of  like 
mind,  he  make  known  to  sponsors,  producers, 
distributors,  and  retailers  his  opposition  to 
that  which  be  finds  objectionable,  and 

That  Klwanians  everjrwhere  support  and 
voice  their  appreciation  t-o  those  who  adhere 
to  a  code  of  decency  In  literature  and  enter- 
tainment. 

VOCATIONAL   AND   TECHNICAL   CAREERS 

Whereas  the  education  and  training  of 
our  youth  Is  paramount  to  their  proper 
growth  and  development  into  productive 
citizens,  and 

Whereas  there  are  many  students  who 
shovild  be  oriented  toward  vocational  and 
technical  careers. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  Increased 
emphasis  be  placed  upon  vocational-tech- 
nical stiidles  so  necessary  to  our  modern 
economy  and  that  Klwanians  promote  greater 
public  encouragement  of  those  who  work  in 
the  trades,  and 

That  Klwanians  actively  Involve  themselves 
through  financial  support  and  personal  serv- 
ice in  providing  Improved  methods  and  fa- 
cilities for  vocational-technical  education  in 
their  local  communities. 

CONSERVATION    AND    POLLUTION    CONTROL 

Whereas  in  no  other  age  has  man  been 
blessed  with  a  greater  abundance  of  avail- 
able natural  resources  or  so  great  a  capacity 
for  creatively  shaping  his  natural  world  to 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind,  and 


Whereas  through  the  waste  and  misuse  of 
sxich  resources  as  air,  water,  land,  and  forest 
and  through  the  accelerating  demands  upon 
such  resources  by  an  affluent  and  rapidly  ex- 
panding population,  modem  man  has  reason 
to  be  deeply  concerned  as  to  the  exhaustibil- 
Ity  and  pollution  of  such  resources,  and 

Whereas  man's  abuse  of  nature  has  ex- 
tended to  his  abuse  of  life  itself,  as  evidenced 
In  the  tragic  annual  increa.se  in  crippling  in- 
juries and  death  from  accidenu,  and 

Whereas  the  full  cooperation  of  our  citi- 
zenry is  essential  to  the  preservation  and 
wise  use  of  our  natural  resources  and  to  life 
itself. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  each  Klwanlan 
and  each  Kiwanis  club  be  dedicated  to  posi- 
tive action  within  the  community  to  identify 
the  greatest  needs  and  opportunities  for  con- 
servation and  wise  use  of  life  and  resources 
and  apply,  personally  and  collectively,  inten- 
sive effort  toward  the  satisfaction  of  such 
needs  and  the  seizure  of  such  opportunities 


APOLLO  11 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
North  Carolina's  finest  citizens,  Asa  T. 
Spaulding,  of  Durham,  who  witnessed  the 
launching  of  Apollo.  11,  made  some  elo- 
quent comments  concerning  the  launch- 
ing, the  landing  of  the  astronauts  on  the 
moon,  and  their  safe  return  to  our  world. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pregnant  History  Delivers 
(By  Asa  T.  Spaulding) 
Wetinesday.  July  16.  1969,  wa«  a  day  for 
Delivery  by  Pregnant  History!  It  began  for 
me  with  a  3:15  AM  "wake-up  call",  a  4:00 
AM  breakfast,  and  a  5:00  AM  boarding  of  the 
lead  bus  of  what  was  to  be  a  ten  bus  convov, 
with  police  escort,  for  the  NASA  guesta  from 
my  motel  to  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space 
Center. 

We  were  to  depart  for  the  Center  not  later 
ihan  6  AM.  Our  eight  buses  were  loaded  but 
the  plane  from  Paris  was  forty-five  minutes 
late.  It  was  about  6:15  AM  when  the  two 
buses  arrived  from  the  airport  with  the 
French  visitors.  They  became  the  lead  buses 
and  the  convoy  started.  The  pace  was  reas- 
onably good.  As  we  neared  the  Space  Center, 
we  were  given  a  special  routing  to  avoid  the 
already  bumper  to  bumper  traffic. 

At  9:32  AM  at  the  Space  Center.  I  saw 
what  happens  when  Time,  Crod.  and  Man  co- 
operate. Within  an  instant,  they  delivered 
with  precision  and  perfection  a  Child  oi 
History,  And  within  another  moment,  this 
Infant  was  on  its  journey  to  the  moon  accel- 
erating the  merging  of  time,  space,  and  hl.s- 
tory.  and  the  dawning  of  a  new  era. 

Conceived  in  the  mind  of  man;  nourished 
by  all  Americans  while  in  gestation, — the  af- 
fluent and  the  deprived;  and  in  the  fullness 
of  lime,  there  stood  on  launching  pad  39A. 
a  thirty  six  story  Apollo  11.  It  had  not  only 
been  formed  out  of  "steel  and  metals  dredged 
from  the  heart  of  America  and  refined  by 
workers  in  hundreds  of  towns",  but  it  also 
encased  the  spirit,  dreams,  and  scientific 
progress  of  mankind. 

The  lift-off  of  the  shining  thirty  six  story 
rocket  from  Its  launching  pad  by  a  71,2  mil- 
lion pound  thrust,  and  with  a  tall  of  flame 
a  thousand  feet  long,  with  staccato  thunder- 
ing sound  waves  poiwdlng  against  the  ear 
drums,  and  the  earth  trembling  as  if  with 
fear,  was  a  brilliant,  spectacular  and  un- 
forgettable experience,  and  a  time  for  sober 
reflections.  Man  had  just  embarked  for  his 
virgin  landing  on  the  moon,  and  for  taking 
the  STEP  that  would  "divide  history". 

As  I  watched  Apollo  11  being  swallowed  up 
by  the  heavens,  I  could  say  with  a  depth  of 
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feeling:  "What  hath  Ood  and  man  wrought?" 
It  was  as  though  I  had  lived  a  million  years  of 
man's  history  and  progress  within  a  few 
compressed  seconds. 

Prior  to  the  launching.  I  stood  for  more 
than  an  hour,  with  nearly  ten  thousand 
others,  anxiously  listening  to  the  count  down 
with  both  admiration  and  awe. 

When  the  count  down  reached  minus  ten. 
and  I  realized  that  man  was  at  that  moment 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  his  most  daring 
conscious  adventure.  I  shared  the  feeling  of 
Robert  S.  Boyd  of  The  Miami  Herald  that: 
"the  hopes  and  prayers  of  the  human  race— 
(were  somehow)— squeezed  into  Apollo  11 
spaceship  'Columbia,'  along  vrtth  astronauts 
Nell  Armstrong.  Edwin  Aldrin,  and  Mike 
Collins."  .,^    .  ^.      .,^„ 

Werhner  von  Braun  had  described  the  day 
as  a  day  "ranking  In  history  with  P/linltlve 
aquaUc  life  crawling  on  land  for  the  first 
time"  several  million  years  ago.  ^  ^  .» 

I  left  the  Space  Center  wondering  what  it 
will  take  to  bring  about  a  comparable  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  overcoming  of  our 
human  problems  on  earth,  and  to  give  birth 
to  another  new  and  even  more  glorious  day 
in  human  history.  This  thought-question  has 
been  haunting  me  ever  since,  and  will  never 
permit  me  to  have  peace  of  mind  short  of 
seeing  a  similar  mastery  over  our  problems 

on  earth!  ,   , 

It  is  now  11:15  a.m..  I  am  back  in  my  room 
No  133  at  the  Host  of  America  Motel.  Mel- 
bourne, Florida.  While  the  surroundings  are 
pleasant  and  comfortable,  I  am  more  or  less 
oblivious  to  them. 

Though  my  physical  body  is  hemmed  In  by 
four  walls,  there  is  no  celling  over  my  mind. 
It  is  soaring  on  the  wings  of  thought  with 
Neil  Armstrong.  Edwin  Aldrin,  and  Michael 
Collins  on  their  Journey  to  make  the  un- 
known, known;  the  uncertain,  certain;  and, 
in  the  words  of  Nell  Armstrong  later,  '  one 
small  step  for  man,  one  giant  leap  for  man- 

I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  what 
man  can  conceive  he  can  achieve:  and  that 
where  there  Is  a  will,  a  way  can  be  found! 

If  our  space  programs  and  our  human 
programs  are  not  kept  in  proper  balance,  our 
future  as  a  nation  will  be  in  great  peril! 
What  shall  It  profit  a  nation  to  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  its  soul? 

After  the  New  Transfiguhation,  What? 

(By  Asa  T.  Spaulding) 
July  20   1969.  produced  a  new  transfigura- 
tion. Ma^  was  transformed  from  an  earth 
creature  to  a  moon-man  who  took  a  STEP 
that  divided  history. 

Four  days  earUer.  Nell  Armstrong.  Edwin 
Aldrin  and  Michael  Collins  had  shed  the 
restraining  shrouds  of  earth  contained 
creatures,  adorned  pioneering  garments  for 
a  liberating  environment;  climbed  aboard 
Freedom's  Spacecraft;  broke  the  shackles  of 
earth's  gravity;  Rained  a  new  freedom;  made 
"a  giant  leap  for  mankind";  and  caught 
a  glimpse  of  "a  new  heaven." 

The  experiences  of  this  new  day  of  trans- 
figuration were  not  only  the  most  momentous 
feats  in  man's  history,  they  also  placed  upon 
him  his  most  aioesome  responsibilities,  that 
of  meeting  the  crying  needs  on  earth  with 
comparable  achievements.  Man  has  now  Ir- 
refutably demonstrated  that  where  there  Is 
a  will,  a  way  can  be  found! 

The  aftermath  of  the  success  of  Apollo  11 
will  be  either  a  rouse  to  the  nation  or  a 
blessing  to  mankind;  which,  wlU  depend 
upon  how  we  respond  to  our  human  needs! 
I  do  not  consider  it  an  either  or  matter.  I 
believe  we  can  carry  on  a  rational  space  pro- 
gram and  take  care  of  our  human  needs 
also. 

There  are  already  untold  and  Immeasur- 
able benefits  and  by-products  from  our  space 
program,  but  our  space  programs  and  our 
human  programs  must  be  kept  In  proper 
balance  or  our  future  will  be  in  great  peril! 


A    Footnote    to    History  :    The    Immortal 

Astronauts  ! 
(By  Asa  T.  Spaulding) 

Thursday,  July  24,  1969.  our  lunar-walking 
astronauts  completed  their  historic  cycle 
to  the  moon  and  back  by  splashing  down  In 
the  South  Pacific  approximately  950  miles 
from   Honolulu. 

Their  re-entry  of  the  earth's  atmosphere 
was  with  such  a  velocity  that  they  became 
wrapped  In  a  5000  degree  flame,  and  at  12:50 
p.m.  (EDT).  they  drowned  Inferno  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  ChUel  of  History 
began  carving  deeply  and  permanently  the 
names  of  Nell  Armstrong,  Edwin  Aldrin.  and 
Michael  Collins  in  the  Monament  of 
Immortality! 


A    SUPERIOR    STUDENT 


they  recognize  that  there  Is  no  hope  of 
restoring  favorable  prices  imtil  the  sur- 
plus carryover  of  surplus  stocks  is  re- 
duced. "^ 

The  decision  by  the  Department  to 
continue  the  voluntary  diversion  provi- 
sion and  to  authorize  the  farmer  to  sub- 
stitute the  planting  of  wheat  for  feed 
grains  or  feed  grains  for  wheat  will  give 
the  farmer  considerable  flexibility  in 
adjusting  the  overall  program  to  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  his  operation. 

The  1970  program  In  conjunction  with 
the  Agriculture  Department  recently 
announced  steps  to  expand  wheat  ex- 
ports should  have  the  effect  of  substan- 
tially reducing  present  excess  supplies 
and  strengthening  market  prices. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite attention  to  an  outstanding  young 
woman  who,  I  feel,  does  great  credit  to 
the  educational  system  in  Alaska. 

Cynthia  Warbelow,  a  young  lady  who 
had  never  been  to  school  before  she  en- 
rolled at  the  University  of  Alaska,  has 
graduated  with  high  honors,  magna  cum 
laude. 

Cynthia  received  her  elementary  and 
secondary  education  by  correspondence 
through  the  Alaska  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. Courses  were  mailed  from  the  de- 
partment directly  to  Cynthia's  home  on 
the  Alaska  Highway  near  Tok,  Alaska. 
For  12  years  Cynthia's  mother  was  her 
"home  teacher."  Cynthia  went  on  to  the 
University  of  Alaska  directly  from  these 
home  study  courses. 

She  completed  the  requirements  for 
her  bachelor's  degree  in  seven  semesters 
at  the  university,  receiving  A's  in  every 
course  except  one.  Her  grade  point  aver- 
age was  3.97  out  of  a  possible  4.00. 

Cynthia,  majoring  in  biology,  was  this 
year's  wiimer  of  the  Marion  Boswell  Me- 
morial Award  as  the  outstanding  senior 
woman  at  the  University  of  Alaska. 

She  was  also  named  top  student  in 
the  college  of  biological  sciences  and 
renewable  resources,  the  winner  of  the 
Woman-of-the-Year  Award  by  the 
Soroptomist  Club  of  Fairbanks  and  the 
Associated  Women  Students  Class 
Award  for  a  senior. 

Miss  Warbelow  was  one  among  11  stu- 
dents at  the  university  selected  for  rec- 
ognition in  "Who's  Who  Among  Students 
in  American  Universities  and  Colleges" 
and  had  the  opportunity  to  give  the 
senior  response  to  the  imiversity  presi- 
dent's "charge  to  the  senior  class  '  that  is 
a  custom  at  the  university. 

This  fall  she  will  attend  the  University 
of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor  for  a  year  of 
graduate  work  in  biology  for  which  she 
received  a  scholarship  at  graduation  this 
spring. 

THE  1970  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
wheat  program  for  1970  just  announced 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  sound 
and  Is  based  on  a  realistic  assessment  of 
present  and  expected  supply  and  price 
conditions.  Farmers  had  hoped  that  a  12- 
percent  cut  in  the  acreage  allotment 
would  not  have  been  necessary.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  they  fully  under- 
stand the  relationship  between  today's 
low  prices  and  our  excess  supplies  and 


ADMINISTRATIVE  DISCHARGES: 

UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  IN  MILI- 
TARY JUSTICE  REFORM 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  July  16. 
1969,  I  had  the  privUege  of  speaking  be- 
fore the  Judge  Advocate  (3eneral's  Con- 
ference at  Charlottesville,  .Va.  On  that 
occasion,  I  made  some  remarks  upon  the 
subject  of  "Administrative  Discharges- 
Unfinished  Business  in  Military  Justice 
Reform."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Speech  bt  Mr.  Ervin 
I  wish  to  thank  General  Hodson  and 
Colonel  Crawford  for  the  honor  and  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  The  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Conference.  For  many  years  I  have 
been  interested  In  the  court-martial  system. 
the  Judge  advocates  who  make  it  work,  and 
the  men  for  whom  it  must  do  Justice. 

Since  the  early  1960's  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  be  Chairman  of  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee,  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  and  for  the  past 
decade  the  Subcommittee  has  studied  mtU- 
tary  Justice  and  sought  to  make  it  a  model 
criminal  system  for  the  country.  America  has 
a  special  obligation  to  make  certain  that  the 
men  who  bear  arms  in  defense  of  her  freedom 
are  given  the  best  and  most  enlightened  jus- 
tice possible. 

This  is  not  an  easy  task,  for  In  addition 
to  the  normal  obstacles  that  stand  In  the 
way  of  criminal  law  reform,  in  military  life 
there  U  the  added  factor  of  the  need  for  dis- 
cipline. There  are  many  in  the  service  who 
feel  that  military  Justice  Is  Incompatible 
with  the  command  system  and  mlUtary  dis- 
cipline It  was  this  view  which  for  centuries 
predominated  In  military  legal  thought  not 
only  here  but  in  Europe  as  well.  Not  until 
after  World  War  II  did  this  country  under- 
take any  major  reform  of  a  system  it  had  In- 
herited from  Europe  two  centuries  ago.  And 
by  this  time  "military  JusUce"  was  a  scan- 
dal and  a  mockery. 

The  reforms  after  World  War  U  brought 
military  Justice  out  of  the  dark  ages  and  well 
ahead  of  federal  and  state  criminal  law.  In 
strong  contrast  to  the  medieval  Articles  of 
War  the  new  Uniform  Code  of  MUltary  Jus- 
tice anticipated  the  next  decade's  revolu- 
tionary changes  in  criminal  law.  Let  me  cite 
Just  a  few  areas  where  the  1950  Code  anUc- 
ipated  recent  reforms: 

Illegal  evidence  obtained  through  wire- 
tapping or  unreasonable  searches  was  ex- 
cluded long  before  Mapp  v.  Ohio  in  1961  ap- 
pUed  the  exclusionary  rule  to  the  states. 

In  mlliury  trials  of  major  crimes,  free 
legal  counsel  was  provided  long  before  the 
Gideon  case  In  1963  required  appointment 
of  counsel  for  Indigent  defendants.  And,  of 
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Jury — a  right  they  have  long  had  In  civilian 
trials; 

Trial  by  summary  court — which  should  be 
eliminated  entirely — now  at  least  cannot  be 
held  over  defendant's  objection; 

The  intermediate  appellate  bodies — the 
Boards  of  Review — are  now  transformed  In 
full  appellate  tribunals  manned  by  Inde- 
pendent military  Judges; 
Release  pending  appeal  is  now  available; 
And.  finally,  defense  counsel  and  defend- 
ant are  better  protected  against  command 
influence  and  control. 

These  are  all  important  reforms,  but  mili- 
tary justice  has  by  no  means  forged  ahead 
of  civilian  JusUce  as  it  did  20  years  ago.  It 
has  Just  kept  pace. 

This  is  significant  because  bad  reputations 
are  easily  made  and  slowly  lost — as  both 
fallen  ladies  and  military  Justice  have 
learned  to  their  regret. 

In  my  Judgment  the  overriding  influence 
in  the  OCallafian  case,  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  the 
reputation  military  justice  earned  in  the 
years  up  to  1950  and  which  the  Code  and 
last  year's  reforms  have  not  succeeded  in 
erasing. 

The  O'Callahan  case  is  worth  discussing  at 
length,  both  for  what  it  means  for  the  con- 
cept of  military  Jurisdiction,  and  for  what 
it  may  portend  for  future  federal  judicial 
oversight  of  military  law. 

In  O'Callahan  the  Supreme  Court,  by  a 
five-to-three  vote,  ruled  that  courts-martial 
have  no  jurisdiction  to  try  offenses  commit- 
ted by  service  personnel  if  those  offenses  are 
not  "service-connected."  While  I  am  anxious 
to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  serv- 
icemen— and  have  sponsored  legislation  to 
that  end — I  find  that  there  are  several  dis- 
quieting features  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
written  by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  in  most 
quarters  the  assumption  prior  to  O'Callahan 
was  that  the  status  of  persons  in  the  military 
permitted  Congress  to  subject  them  to  trial 
by  court-martial,  regardless  of  the  nature  of 
the  crime,  where  committed,  and  whether  in 
peacetime  or  in  wartime.  Certainly  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice  Is  predicated 
on  this  assumption,  and  many  service  per- 
sonnel have  been  tried  for  civil  type  offenses 
of  the  very  kind  that  were  allegedly  com- 
mitted by  Sergeant  O'Callahan.  If  military 
jurisdiction  is  no  longer  based  on  status  there 
is  no  foretelling  what  effect  this  will  have 
on    the    entire    military    justice    structure. 
While  I  recognize  that  over  the  years  there 
have    been    those   scholars    who    questioned 
military  jurisdiction  over  civil  type  offenses, 
such  as  murder,  rape,  larceny,  burglary,  and 
housebreaking,    it   does   appear   to   me   that 
here  again  the  Supreme  Court  has  changed 
the  Constitution,  rather  than  interpreted  it. 
Second,   If   the   O'Callahan   case   is   given 
retroactive  effect,  which  would  seem  logical 
If  prior  trials  by  courts-martial  lacked  Juris- 
diction over  the  offense,  then  it  is  clear  that 
the  Federal  courts  will  soon  be  flooded  with 
petitions   for   habeas    corpus   and   suits   for 
back  pay  or  other  relief.  It  will  be  a  long 
time  before  the  legal  past  is  rewritten  to  con- 
form to  the  new  rules. 

Third,  if  the  Constitution  is  to  be  modified, 
I  am  reluctant  to  see  it  modified  by  a  flve- 
to-three  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  when 
one  member  of  the  majority,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, was  on  the  verge  of  retirement.  The 
composition  of  the  Court  is  now  in  transition 
and  the  rule  established  in  O'Callahan  will 
be  shrouded  in  uncertainty.  The  obvious 
question  is  how  much  weight  will  the  new 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  give  to  a 
fundamental  constitutional  decision  ren- 
dered on  the  eve  of  change  In  membership  in 
the  Court.  Will  they  feel  free  to  overrule 
the  case  as  soon  as  an  occasion  presents 
itself,  or  will  its  effect  be  gradually  whittled 
away  in  the  future  by  distinctions  based  on 
the  particular  facts?  Frankly,  I  think  It  un- 


fortunate that  In  these  circumstances  a 
divided  Court  chose  to  decide  the  issue  in 
the  first  instance,  rather  than  setting  it  for 
re-argument. 

The  element  of  uncertainty  that  now  exists 
is  heightened  by  Justice  Douglas'  failure  to 
provide  meaningful  guidelines  for  the  future 
exercise  of  military  jurisdiction.  The  basic 
criterion  employed  Is  whether  the  offense 
was  "service-connected".  It  is  interesting 
that  the  concept  of  service-connection  has 
not  played  any  part  In  military  justice.  I  am 
Informed  that  a  computer  search  reveals  the 
word  "service-connected"  appears  only  one 
time  in  thirty-seven  volumes  of  the  opinions 
of  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  and  the 
military  Boards  Oi  Review,  and  In  that  soli- 
tary Instance  the  factor  of  service-connection 
was  not  material  to  any  issue  in  the  case. 

In  the  United  States  Code  the  concept  of 
"service-connection"  has  been  used  chiefly 
in  determining  availability  of  veterans'  bene- 
flts  and  disability  retirement  pay.  In  this  con- 
text, the  concept  has  been  given  a  very  broad 
scope.  In  fact,  under  these  statutes  service 
personnel  are  deemed  to  be  acting  In  line 
of  duty — and  Injuries  under  such  circum- 
stances are  service-connected — even  when 
they  are  on  authorized  leave.  Certainly,  u 
broad  concept  of  service-connection  is  ap- 
propriate in  deciding  who  Is  entitled  to  the 
benefits  which  Congress  has  Intended  for 
military  personnel.  But  it  seems  clear  that 
Justice  Douglas  would  not  accept  a  broad 
Interpretation  in  deciding  the  scope  of  court- 
martial  jurisdiction.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
whittle  O'Callahan  down  to  almost  nothing. 
Under  the  circumstances,  there  Is  consider- 
able ambiguity  in  the  touchstone  which  the 
Court  proposes  to  utilize  In  determining  mili- 
tary jurisdiction. 

Fifth,  I  am  concerned  about  some  of  the 
practical  coivsequences  that  may  flow  from 
the  decision.  I  have  already  mentioned  some 
of  these  consequences  if  the  decision  Is  held 
to  be  retroactive.  Let  me  note  that  some 
equally  unpalatable  consequences  will  result 
if  the  O'Callahan  case  is  determined  to  have 
extraterritorial  effect  to  servicemen  stationed 
overseas.  In  terms  of  its  logic,  such  a  result 
would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  major- 
ity opinion,  although  It  is  not  necessitated 
by  that  opinion.  In  any  event.  If  courts- 
martial  cannot  try  military  personnel  for 
civil  type  offenses  committed  overseas,  the 
consequence  will  either  be  that  they  will  be 
tried  in  the  foreign  coiu-ts  of  the  country 
where  the  offenses  are  committed  or  else  will 
go  unpunished.  The  former  alternative  Is 
hardly  conducive  to  protection  of  the  con- 
stitutional rights  with  which  the  majority 
opinion  is  concerned.  The  latter  alternative 
is  not  consistent  with  justice. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  United  States 
has  been  successful  In  obtaining  from  for- 
eign governments  a  significant  percentage  of 
waivers  of  their  jurisdiction  over  American 
service  personnel,  even  when  those  Govern- 
ments possessed  primary  jurisdiction  under 
the  terms  of  the  NATO  Status  of  Forces 
Agreement  or  other  treaties.  However,  the 
United  States  cannot  request  a  waiver  of 
jurisdiction  by  a  foteign  government  when 
It  lacks  jurisdiction  to  try  the  service  per- 
sonnel for  the  offenses  involved. 

An  extension  of  O'Callahan  to  the  over- 
seas situation  would  aggravate  the  problems 
involved  with  civilian  personnel  overseas. 
Under  Reid  v.  Covert  and  Kinsella  v.  Single- 
ton, those  persons  cannot  be  tried  by  mili- 
tary courts.  Thus  they  are  either  tried  by 
foreign  courts — which  neither  we  nor  the 
host  country  likes — or  they  go  unwhipped 
of  justice. 

For  years  the  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee and  the  Defense  Department  have 
been  searching  for  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  overseas  civilians.  As  of  yet  there  seem 
to  be  no  good  solutions,  and  it  Is  not  likely 
that  the  probJenM  created  by  O'Callahan  ap- 
plied overseas  will  be  solved  any  easier. 
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in  a  1960  case.  Ferea  v.  United  States,  the 
Supreme  Court  noted  that  it  would  be  ironic 
to  have  the  rights  of  service  personnel  to 
sue  under  the  Tort  Claims  Act  hinge  on  the 
law  of  the  place  where  they  happen  to  be 
located  when  a  tort  occurs,  since  of  course 
they  have  no  choice  as  to  where  they  must 
serve.  The  O'Callahan  case  signifies  that 
In  3  subsUntlal  number  of  criminal  cases, 
servicemen  will  be  tried  according  to  the 
substantive  and  procedural  law  of  the  state 
where  they  happen  to  be  stationed,  gen- 
erally without  their  choice,  rather  than  be 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  pursuant  to  a  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice.  Admittedly, 
the  state  courts  already  have  concurrent 
jurisdiction  In  many  Instances  and  so  even 
prior  to  O'Callahan  military  personnel  were 
not  Insulated  against  state  court- trial.  Also 
there  has  been  increasing  standardization  of 
state  court-trials,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has 
turned  the  Bill  of  Rights  into  a  Code  of 
Criminal  Proced\u"e. 

Even  so,  I  am  concerned  about  the  con- 
sequences of  a  decision  which  removes  the 
posslblUty  of  a  trial  by  court-martial  pur- 
suant to  uniform  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Congress  for  military  personnel.  On  the 
one  hand,  servicemen  often  serve  In  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  community.  Both  state 
and  military  officials  have  always  been  pleased 
to  be  able  to  avoid  the  threat  of  miscar- 
riages of  justice  that  highly  Inflamed  con- 
flicts between  military  and  clvIUan  can  pro- 
duce. This  threat  will  now  be  real  to  com- 
manders and  men,  and  can  no  longer  be 
avoided.  It  is  bound  to  make  relaUons  more 
difficult  between  military  and  cIvlUan  com- 
munities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  large 
military  communities  put  an  unusual  bur- 
den on  many  local  facilities.  This  had  led  to 
special  federal  educational  aid  to  "Impacted" 
communities.  With  the  alternative  of  mil- 
itary jurisdiction  removed,  these  localities 
will  have  to  enlarge  their  judicial  systems. 
Otherwise  neither  society  nor  the  defendant 
will  get  Justice. 

Beyond  these  consequences  of  O'Callahan, 
there  Is  yet  another  which,  as  I  menOoned 
earUer,  Is  most  significant,  because  it  dem- 
onstrates how  the  Supreme  Court  and  many 
other  quarters  regard  military  Justice.  Jus- 
tice Douglas"  opinion  contains  many  dis- 
paraging remarks  about  military  justice.  But 
the  system  he  talks  about  is  the  Articles  of 
War,  not  modern  military  criminal  law.  The 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  of  1950,  the 
Military  Justice  Act  of  1968,  the  decisions  of 
an  independent  civilian  Court  of  Military 
Appeals— all  these  were  ignored  by  the  Jus- 
tice. The  system  is  not  flawless — many  of 
the  reforms  I  have  sought  for  a  decade  have 
not  been  instituted— but  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  is  considerably  better  than 
military  band  music.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  evi- 
dent that  Justice  Douglas  and  his  colleagues 
still  look  upon  military  Justice  as  second- 
class  justice. 

There  have  been  two  other  recent  deci- 
sions of  the  federal  courts  which,  together 
with  O'Callahan,  ill\istrate  the  suspicious 
regard  in  which  federal  courts  hold  military 
law.  On  June  26,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  the  Kauffman  case 
held  that  federal  court  review  of  court-mar- 
tials is  broad,  and  military  law  must  con- 
form to  Supreme  Court  standards  unless 
military  conditions  can  be  shown  to  require 
a  different  result.  A  few  days  later  the  same 
court  In  the  Latney  case  narrowed  the  war- 
time Jurisdiction  over  civilians  serving  with 
or  accompanying  the  armed  forces  In  the 
field.  The  Court  of  Appeals  emphasized  the 
"principle  that  a  system  of  specialized  mili- 
tary courts  and  discipline  may  be  maintained 
consistently  with  our  constitutional  liberty 
only  If  restricted  to  its  'proper  domain",  one 
that  'rests  on  the  special  needs  of  the  mili- 
tary.' " 

It  is  apparent  that  civilian  courts  are  in- 
creasing their  scrutiny  of  military  courts  and 


dlsclpUne,  and  In  doing  so  they  have  turned 
a  Jaundiced  eye  to  the  system  you  adminis- 
ter and  for  which  you  are  responsible.  This 
makes  It  essential  that  the  Army  and  her 
sister  services  redouble  their  efforts  to  Im- 
prove mlUtary  Justice.  There  are  many  areas 
where  military  Justice  can  be  improved,  not 
only  legislatively,  but  In  its  administration. 
Nothing  can  do  more  harm  to  the  common 
conception  of  military  Justice  and  wipe  out 
the  ten  years  work  towards  the  Military  Jus- 
tice Act  than,  for  instance,  excessive  punish- 
ment and  a  conviction  for  mutiny  in  circum- 
stances where  emotion  and  politics  have 
overcome  justice  and  common  sense.  A  few 
San  Francisco  cases  can  bring  down  the 
public  wrath  and  produce  more  O'Callahan 
cases  Such  gross  errors  of  judgment  erase 
the  effort  of  the  past  twenty  years  to  con- 
vince America  that  mlUtary  law  is  a  first- 
class  system  of  Justice. 

One  area  of  military  Justice  which  has  not 
received  any  significant  attention  in  years 
and  which  Is  In  urgent  need  of  reform  Is  the 
mlUtary  discharge  system.  If  military  Justice 
Is  to  true  justice  what  military  music  Is  to 
Bach— then  the  discharge  system  Is  nothing 
more  than  beating  on  an  empty  can. 

Imagine  If  you  will  a  system  of  Justice  with 
the  burden  of  proving  innocence  imposed  on 
the  defendant,  secret  Informants,  no  right 
to  trial,  no  right  to  see  the  evidence,  no  right 
of  cross-examination,  no  rule  against  double 
Jeopardy,  no  protection  against  punishment 
even  when  found  innocent,  no  right  to  le- 
gally qualified  counsel,  no  Independent 
Judge,  no  independent  judicial  review,  and 
no  clearly  defined  rules  of  what  is  and  is  not 
against  the  law. 

This,  in  harsh  terms,  and  with  very  little 
exaggeration.  Is  the  system  which  can  brand 
a  man  as  "undesirable,""  "unfit,"  or  "unsuit- 
able," deprive  him  of  his  serviceman's  rights, 
his  accruing  pension  and  retirement,  his  em- 
ployabllity.  and  his  honor. 

It  has  been  strenuously  argued  through 
the  years  that  the  administrative  discharge 
system  is  not  part  of  military  justice.  Indeed, 
apparently  one  of  the  most  objected  to  fea- 
tures of  legislation  I  first  introduced  a  few 
years  ago  was  that  I  proposed  to  place  ad- 
ministrative discharge  law  under  Chapter  47 
of  Title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  as  a 
part  of  the  Uniform  Code. 

But  to  my  mind,  the  discharge  system  is 
part  of  military  Justice  if  the  services  pro- 
pose to  award  a  discharge  less  than  honor- 
able— and  by  that  I  also  Include  the  General 
Discharge — for  wrongful  acts  or  omissions.  A 
good  portion  of  the  discharge  substantive  law 
overlaps  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice. Often  the  discharge  process  Is  used  to 
avoid  the  procedures  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  when  evidence  Is  weak 
or  the  commander's  impatience  or  wrath  is 
strong.  Many  years  ago  it  was  conceded  that 
the  discharge  system  is  used  to  bypass  the 
protections  of  the  Code. 

The  reforms  which  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  began  seeking  In  1961 
cover  administrative  discharges  as  well  as  the 
court-martial  structure.  But  the  services 
have  been  reluctant  to  change.  Only  once,  in 
1966,  was  there  any  move  toward  improve- 
ment. And  that  was  clearly  prompted  by  the 
fear  that  imminent  Congressional  hearings 
would  dramatize  defects  and  lead  to  legisla- 
tive reforms.  But  this  regulation  struck  the 
least  common  denominator  among  the  three 
military  branches.  It  was  little  more  than 
window-dressing  and  It  was  less  than 
adequate. 

One  of  the  greatest  Impediments  to  reform 
Is  the  fact  that  the  legal  services  and  their 
traditions  of  due  process  have  largely  been 
excluded  from  the  'administrative "  or  per- 
sonnel system.  If  reform  Is  to  occur  within 
the  services — and  not  be  Imposed  by  the 
Supreme  Court— then  the  Judge  Advocate 
Corps  must  work  Its  Influence  on  the  dis- 
charge and  personnel  systems. 


After  many  long  years.  I  can  discern  some 
movement  toward  reform.  The  American 
Bar  Association  adopted  a  resolution  last 
year  which  sets  forth  minimum  standards  for 
the  award  of  undesirable  discharges.  More 
Important  than  the  substance  of  their  pro- 
posals is  the  fact  that  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  now  recognized  the  need  to 
Impose  legal  requirements  on  discharges. 

Congressman  Bennett,  who  Introduced  the 
Department's  proposals  on  military  justice, 
has  Introduced  the  American  Bar  Association 
proposals  In  legislative  form.  On  the  Senate 
side,  the  proposals  developed  by  the  ConsU- 
tutional  Rights  Subcommittee  were  incor- 
porated In  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Military 
Justice  Act  I  Introduced  in  1967.  This  title 
has  been  reintroduced  as  a  separate  bill,  S. 
1266. 

General  Hodson,  like  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  Congressman  Bennett,  joins 
me  in  recognizing  that  the  next  reform  In 
military  Justice  must  be  in  the  procedures 
for  awarding  less  than  fully  honorable  dis- 
charges. The  American  serviceman  is  no  long- 
er a  second-class  citizen  before  the  criminal 
law.  He  must  soon  become  a  first-class  citi- 
zen— officer  M  well  as  enlisted — in  this  as- 
pect of  military  law  as  well.  As  a  minimum, 
he  is  at  least  entitled  to  the  right  to  legally 
qualified  counsel,  the  same  right  of  con- 
frontation and  cross-examination  to  which 
he  Is  entitled  In  a  court-martial,  the  right 
to  subpena  witnesses  and  documents,  the 
right  to  have  the  board  which  considers  his 
CEise  be  free  from  command  Influence  and 
render  a  decision  which  is  binding  upon  the 
commander,  the  right  to  an  ImparUal  judi- 
cial officer  presiding  over  the  hearings,  and 
the  right  to  appeal  his  case  to  a  legally 
qualified  Independent  appellate  tribune  with 
final  appeal  to  the  Court  of  MlllUry  Ap- 
peals. 

The  O'Callahan  case,  the  Kauffman  case, 
and  the  Latney  case  are  clear  signals  to 
Congress  and  to  the  military  services  that  the 
federal  courts  are  taking  a  close  look  at  mili- 
tary Justice.  It  will  not  be  long  before  they 
turn  their  attention  to  the  discharge  system. 
Before  they  do  we  must  bring  the  system 
Into  the  20th  century  and  afford  the  indi- 
vidual soldier  that  basic  due  process  to  which 
he  Is  entitled  as  an  American  citizen.  If 
Justice  Douglas'  views  cannot  be  educated  by 
good  example,  we  can  confidently  anticipate  a 
series  of  decisions  which  will  emasculate 
administrative  discharge  procedures.  For  that 
reason  I  urge  all  of  you  to  support  and  en- 
courage a  major  overhaul  In  this  area.  I  am 
confident  that  if  the  Army  Judge  Advocate 
Corps,  under  the  leadership  of  General  Hod- 
son, takes  the  lead,  the  reforms  long  sought 
by  the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
can  become  law  In  a  very  short  time. 


STUDENT  DISSENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  recent 
House  debate  on  the  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  appropriations  and  ongoing 
hearings  in  the  Senate  continue  to  focus 
attention  on  student  dissent  at  our  col- 
leges and  universities.  During  the  past 
few  weeks,  the  Permanent  Investigations 
Subcommittee  has  heard  the  testimony 
of  college  administrators  who  have  en- 
countered and  handled  what  was  at 
times  very  violent  student  unrest  on  their 
campuses. 

On  August  4,  Dr.  Morris  Abram  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee.  As 
president  of  Brandeis  University  he  ef- 
fectively maintained  the  operation  of  th€ 
school  during  a  10-day  peaceful  take- 
over of  the  campus  communications  cen- 
ter by  dissenting  students.  His  policies 
during  this  period  won  for  him  wide 
support  from  faculty  and  students. 
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testimony  is  a  well-rea- 
of  the  causes,  meaning, 
and  prevention  of  future  student  out- 
breaks. He  view's  student  unrest  in  this 
country  from  ai  global  perspective,  citing 
corresponding  disenchantment  which 
seems  to  chara(  terize  students  across  the 
plobe.  In  addition,  he  rightly  reminds  us 
that  the  behavior  of  our  students  must 
be  considered  :iot  only  in  an  academic 
context  but  in  a  broader  context.  Student 
grievances  go  beyond  the  administration 
of  their  school^  to  the  very  social  prob- 
lems with  whi(h  we  as  Members  must 
grapple— Vietnam,  poverty,  inadequate 
housing  to  mention  a  few. 

While  the  pioblems  that  Dr.  Abram 
mentions  cannct  be  immediately  solved, 
he  does  have  something  constructive  to 
say  to  the  Coni;ress  about  the  elimina- 
tion of  disruptions  on  our  campuses.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  testi- 
mony be  printe<  I  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow  ►'s. 

TtSTiMDWY  BY  Morris  B.  Abram,  President, 
-BRAffORs  UNrvEisn-T.  Before  the  McClel- 
LAN  Committee  on  Student  Unrest,  Mon- 
day. August  4,  1969 

I  wish  to  b«  piactlcal  and  helpful  to  the 
committee  In  thli  testimony.  I  shall  divide 
my  remarks  Into: 

1  A  diagnosis  of  the  causes  of  student 
unrest 

2  The  dynamic  of  turbulence  once  It  be- 
gins 

3.  SuggesUons  c  r  what  can  be  done  by  the 
universities,  pubic  bodies  and  the  general 
public. 

Tl  [E    CAUSES 

Ours  is  the  age  ( f  anxiety  and  disenchant- 
ment, and  for  go<d  reason.  Two  men,  in  a 
moment  of  panic  or  paranoia,  can  cause  the 
destruction  of  our  planet.  Our  own  country 
whoBe  gross  national  product  Jumps  some 
weeks  by  $1  bUUon  Is  choked  with  pollution, 
strangled  by  traffic,  and  faced  with  the  fact 
that  millions  of  its  :ltlzens  remain  ill-housed, 
ill-fed  and  poorly  iducated.  The  Increase  in 
the  national  outpi.  t  for  26  weeks,  if  applied 
to  heatlh  faclUtles.  could  wipe  out  that  capi- 
tal deficit.  The  same  sltuaUon  applies  to 
education;  and  if  ttie  Increase  were  set  aside 
for  such  purposes  for  two  years,  our  slums 
could  really  be  the  i  labaster  cities  proclaimed 
in  the  anthem. 

The  anxiety  and  Jie  feeling  of  disenchant- 
ment affect  people  of  all  ages.  It  is  youth, 
however,  which  is  in  revolt— although  not 
all  young  people  ai  e  Involved.  The  focus  of 
the  turmoil  is  In  tlie  best  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  amon(  st  the  brightest  students. 
It  Is  Harvard,  Dartmouth,  Berkeley.  CDNy! 
Brandeis,  Duke.  Cslumbia  and  Wisconsin 
that  have  felt  the  mpact  and  the  students 
Involved  on  those  (ampuses  have  very  high' 
performance  scores,  In  fact  the  one  neces- 
sary ingredient  for  ax)uble  Is  a  critical  mass 
of  very  bright  stud(  nts. 

You  may  ask.  wbafs  wrong  with  these 
youths?  Is  the  prob  em  that  they  have  been 
raised  permissively.  jn  Dr.  Spocks  book?  But 
the  University  of  Tokyo  was  so  disrupted 
this  year  that  not  oi  le  single  doctor  of  medi- 
cine was  graduated-  -and  these  students  are 
not  Spock-ralsed   babies.   Why   the  student 

turmoil   in  Prance,   in   Germany,   in   Italy 

and  even  in  Czechosl  avakia? 

Is  there  a  Commui  ilst  conspiracy  operating 
through  secret  cour  ers?  Then  why  did  the 
Communists  denouiice  the  French  student 
rebellion— and  who  t  tlmulated  the  Czech  re- 
bellion against  the  Communist  university' 
And  why,  except  for  a  minuscule  Progressive 
Labor  Party  core  of  clean-shaven,  crew-cut 


types,  is  there  no  adult  political  movement  to 
which  the  student  radicals  relate  as  the 
young  Communist  leagues  did  to  the  old 
Communist  Party.  And  what  need  Is  there 
for  secret  couriers  when  television  flashes 
freely  and  without  risk  the  message  of  re- 
volt across  the  country  every  evening  in 
prime  time? 

I  am  afraid  that  simplistic  or  even  simple 
answers  will  not  do.  Of  course  some  Prog- 
ressive Labor  Party  people  are  Involved.  They 
proclaim  both  their  rofe  and  their  philoso- 
phy—which is  destructive  and  nihilistic.  But 
then,  many  members  of  S.D.S.  are  not  only 
not  members  of  P.L.P.,  they  are  anti-P.LP., 
as  the  recent  Chicago  convention  split 
proved.  Nor  was  the  entire  student,  revolu- 
tionary movement  embraced  within  SDS  even 
before  the  Chicago  convention.  Th'e  plain 
fact  is  that  in  1969,  2  to  3'-^  of  the  student 
population  are  revolutionaries — potential  de- 
stroyers. The  percentage  is  small,  but  applied 
to  a  student  population  of  8  million,  the  ab- 
solute numbers  are  160,000  to  240,000  people. 
They  see  society  and  the  university  as  one, 
and  they  proclaim  a  total  disenchantment 
with  both. 

If  the  97^;  of  other  students  totally  re- 
jected the  perceptions,  causes  and  tactics  of 
the  revolutionaries,  universities  would  not 
be  wracked  by  turbulence.  This  is  not  the 
case,  and  this  fact  brings  me  to  speak  of 
some  of  your  sons,  daughters  and  grandchil- 
dren who  comprise  the  non-revolutionary 
youth  generation. 

The  size  of  the  population  Included  in  the 
ten-year  span  of  14  to  24  years  of  age  is 
almost  28  million,  about  19 ''c  of  the  nation's 
total. 

This  age  group  differs  in  very  fundamental 
respects  from  its  elders,  in  ways  which  are 
plainly  discernible.  It  always  did.  This  age 
group  dresses  differently,  feels  less  inhibited, 
acts  impulsively — and  it  always  did. 

Students  in  the  United  States  have  always 
been  high-spirited.  We  all  surely  remember 
the  drugstore  cowboys,  the  raccoon  coats,  the 
goldfish  swallowers,  the  panty-raiders.  Some- 
times students  have  been  rebellious  too.  As 
early  as  1675,  there  were  student  riots  at 
Harvard.  Yale  had  one  in  1765,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  in  1825.  But  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  todays  generation  of  youth 
is  a  carbon  of  the  past,  for  it  Is  not.  This 
generation  is  not  moved  to  action  and  vio- 
lence by  fraternal  frolics,  though  the  psychic 
energy  discharged  by  sit-ins  and  by  manning 
the  barricades  may  come  from  some  of  the 
same  emotional  batteries. 

This  generation  is  marching,  however,  to 
drumbeats  they  approve,  the  lyrics— as  they 
quickly  point  out — were  written  by  us.  They 
claim  we  have  ceased  to  march  to  our  own 
moral  tunes. 

As  a  whole,  the  students  now  In  college 
are  social  critics.  A  recent  poll  by  the  Daniel 
Yankelovlch  organization  found  that  83% 
of  them  believe  that  our  foreign  policy  is 
based  on  narrow  economic  and  power  Inter- 
ests; that  9i'"c  believe  businesses  to  be  overly 
concerned  with  profits;  that  63%  think  what 
Is  taught  In  the  universities  is  not  relevant 
Almost  6  out  of  10  college  students  believe 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  pure  imperialism. 

Only  a  third  of  college  students  believe 
that  their  personal  values  and  points  of  view 
are  shared  by  most  other  Americans. 

On  the  personal  and  non-political  level, 
youth  has  some  other  deeply  held  views 
Ninety-three  percent  of  all  youth  want  more 
emphasis  on  friendliness  and  nelghborll- 
ness;  54';  consider  service  to  others  to  be 
"very  Important;"  71 'o  want  work  which  Is 
more  than  a  Job;  89%  consider  love  to  be 
"very  Important."  These  are  not  bad  values. 
However,  in  Interpreting  some  of  these  val- 
ues, college  youth.  In  particular  diverge 
sharply  from  what  was  at  least  preached  In 
our  youth. 

Sixty-four  percent  believe  that  pre-marital 
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sexual  relations  are  not  a  moral  Issue  In- 
cluded within  this  percentage  are  the  con- 
servative college  group  of  whom  45%  main- 
tain this  view. 

Youth — college  and  non-college— Is  strik- 
ingly independent.  Sixty-one  percent  say 
that  "doing  your  own  thing"  is  very  im- 
portant In  their  lives;  and  only  31%  easily 
accept  outward  conformity  for  the  sake  of 
career  advancement. 

Our  youth  have  been  badly  traumatized  bv 
the  violent  deaths  of  John  F.  Kennedy  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
;.nfi  the  violence  of  Vietnam.  An  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  in  and  out  of  college  agree 
strongly  or  partially  with  the  statement  that 
our  society  now  is  characterized  by  injustice 
niKensitivlty.  lack  of  candor,  and  inhumanity' 
and  that  morally  and  spirtually  our  country 
has  lost  Its  way.  Yet.  as  of  now,  89%  of  the 
total  believe  that  our  system  is  capable  of 
responding  to  the  needs  of  the  people 

Gentlemen,  this  generation  was  not  sired 
nor  raised  by  college  administrators  nor  fac- 
ulties, but  by  your  friends  and  constituents 
They  were  educated  In  your  home  communi- 
ties and  under  laws  and  conditions  we  either 
created  or  permitted  to  stand.  The  unlver- 
.sities  now  are  the  habitations  of  your  youth 
inclined  as  they  are  for  good  or  ill  as  thev 
matriculate. 

When  the  student  enters  the  university- 
which    is    usually    his    first    residence    after 
home— he   brings   with   him   his  ideals    his 
f rustMtions.  If  he  is  black,  he    lay  also  bring 
a  considerable,  though  understardable.  rage 
The  university,  quite  property    gives  the 
student  much  latitude  for  protest  because  a 
good  university  is  a  yeasty  place,  full  of  de- 
bate and  Intellectual  turmoil.  Tlie  university 
takes  student  viewpoints  seriously  even  as  it 
attempts  to  refine  them  in  the  contest  of 
Ideas.  Indeed,  the  university  may  be  the  first 
place  which  ever  treated  some  students  seri- 
ously and  with  that  sense  of  dignity  which 
is  essential  to  the  educational  process.  The 
good  university,  however,  resists  ideology  and 
imposes  standards.  It  Is  sensitive  to  feelings 
but  It  is  essentially  a  place  devoted  to  rea- 
son and  structured  learning.  The  process  of 
education  is  slow  and  hard.  To  many  stu- 
dents who  have  a  definite  plan,  be  it  medi- 
cine, law  or  some  other  clear  objective    the 
curriculum  and  grades  are  seen  not  as  bar- 
riers but  as  goals  to  be  achieved. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  many  students  who 
come   to   the   university  for   the   legitimate 
purpose  of  uncovering  their  talents  and  in- 
terests  through  a  liberal  education  the  con- 
ventional  curriculum  and  teaching  methods 
appear  irrelevant  and  oppressive.  Thousands 
of  such  students  are  impatient  to  put  their 
reforming  zeal  to  work  in  the  ghettos  and  in 
the   other   pockets    of   sickness    In    society 
They    equate    good    works    with    education. 
Prom  the  best  possible  motives,  they  want 
to  use  the  university  as  a  staging  area  for 
the  reform  of  the  world,  and  desire  a  degree 
that  validates  their  good  deeds  as  an  educa- 
tion. Resisted  by  faculties  which  know  the 
difference  between  activism  and  education- 
experience    and    conceptuallze<<    learning- 
such  students  feel  thwarted,  frustrated,  out- 
raged. 

I  do  not  deny— rather  I  assert— that  much 
curricula  Is  Ill-planned,  and  that  many  pro- 
fessors are  uninspired  or  worse.  The  univer- 
sities have  not  kept  pace  with  the  psychol- 
ogy of  learning.  Some  have  been  immune  to 
the  vital  and  healthy  inputs  of  students  in 
curriculum  formation  and  in  professorial 
evaluation.  Faculties,  administrators  and 
trustees  should  not  be  held  blameless  In  any 
examination  of  campus  unrest. 

However,  none  of  the  deficiencies  of  higher 
education  constitutes  an  excuse  for  coercion 
and  riot.  There  Is  a  difference  between  a 
grievance  and  a  cause  for  revolution. 

Why,  then,  do  we  have  rebelUonx  on  the 
campus? 
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THE  DYNAMICS 

Clearly,  every  good  university  is  a  combus- 
tible mix.  It  Is  crammed  with  bright  kinetic 
youth,  quite  disenchanted  with  society.  They 
are  impatient  to  do  their  "thing,"  which  fre- 
quently includes  societal  reform  The  univer- 
sity Is  the  first  institution  they  encounter — 
outside  the  family.  Most  concerned  students 
are  fond  of  their  parents  and  enjoy  their 
company.  Many  of  the  parents  are  proud  of 
their  children's  Idealized  goals  and.  sad  to 
say.  some  parents  are  even  titillated  and 
amused  by  their  children's  participation  in 
disruptive  tactics.  The  university  thus  often 
bears  alone  the  burden  of  resistance  to  the 
impulse  of  some  students  to  use  it  as  a  po- 
litical staging  area  to  reform  society,  and  to 
reshape  it  into   an   ideological  tool. 

The  university  whose  faculties  and  admin- 
istrators generally  share  the  students  crit- 
icisms of  society,  becomes  the  victim  of  a 
misplaced  wrath.  It  is  hit  because  it  is  there 
and  near,  tolerant  and  vulnerable.  Generally, 
the  disruption  is  initiated  by  a  small  num- 
ber— either  of  revolutionaries  or  extreme 
radicals  or  of  blacks.  The  objectives  of  the 
former  are  not  to  be  confused  with  those 
of  the  latter.  The  common  question  Is.  how 
can  extremists,  white  or  black,  always  a  small 
number,  gain  the  support  of  a  sizeable  num- 
ber of  others? 

Here  we  face  a  crucial  fact:  In  the  best 
universities,  some  25%  to  40%  of  the  student 
body  can  be  co-opted  by  a  radical  cause 
under  certain  circumstances.  This  relatively 
large  group — I  call  them  "the  concerned" — 
are  not  destroyers.  Sometimes  misguided, 
they  are  generally  sincere,  Idealistic  stu- 
dents. And  although  their  behavior  presently 
underlines  a  grave  national  concern,  they  are 
our  nation's  hope  of  tomorrow. 

At  the  outset  of  a  campus  disruption  these 
young  people — "the  concerned" — will  ap- 
prove of  some  of  the  carefully  chosen  and 
frequently  contrived  issues  announced  by 
the  extremists,  although  they  say  they  dis- 
approve of  the  forceful  and  coercive  tactics 
employed.  Their  approval  of  some  of  the  an- 
nounced demands,  however,  makes  them  very 
vulnerable  to  radical  action.  If  the  university 
handles  the  problem  clumsily,  this  large  seg- 
ment of  students  can  be  brought  over  to  the 
extremist  oamp.  In  a  tribal  sense,  there  is  an 
almost  instant  indentlficatlon  of  youth  with 
youth,  particularly  If  the  university's  reac- 
tion is  perceived  to  be  unjust  or  excessive.  If 
force  Is  employed  to  end  the  disruption  and 
If  It  is  thought  brutal — and  this  is  a  fiexlble 
adjective — Invariably  polarization  results  and 
the  25%  to  40%  can  expand  to  a  majority 
In  a  few  hours. 

The  problem  is  delicate,  complicated,  al- 
most Impossible,  particularly  as  there  are 
usually  faculty  members  who,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  mistake  Interest  in  student  causes 
for  Interest  in  student  welfare.  And  once  the 
faculty  Is  badly  polarized,  the  disturbance 
bears  resemblance  to  civil  war. 

IS    THERE    A    REMEDY WHAT? 

Many  Americans  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve— and  subconsciously  unacceptable — 
that  there  are  some  problems  without  instant 
solutions.  In  this  way.  those  of  our  young 
people  who  demand  Instant  reform  of  so- 
cial ills  are  exhibiting  characteristically 
American  responses. 

However,  youth  Is  not  going  to  change 
America  overnight,  though  America  will 
never  again  be  quite  the  same  because  of  this 
generation  of  young  people.  Nor  are  univer- 
sity administrators,  with  or  without  your  as- 
sistance, going  to  be  able  to  quiet  the  tur- 
bulence by  a  snap  of  the  finger,  a  shake  of 
the  fist  or — as  some  may  advocate — trans- 
plants of  new  spines. 

The  campus — and  the  country — are  pass- 
ing through  an  era  of  tension  produced  by 
the  opposing  ideas  of  members  of  several 
generations  who  must  live  in  the  same  com- 
munity. I  would  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 


we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution,  some- 
what obscured  because  It  has  been  relatively 
bloodless.  Part  of  this  revolution  should  and 
will  be  accepted  and  absorbed:  part  must  be 
rejected  If  we  are  to  remain  a  liberal  society 
governed  by  law. 

There.  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  violence,  as  an  instrument  for 
change,  must  be  rejected  on  the  campus  and 
off  the  campus. 

Violence  negates  reason,  and  elevates  force. 
It  decisions  are  taken  on  the  quantification 
of  brutish  over  human  qualities,  every  tradi- 
tion which  the  university  represents  is  im- 
periled. 

Universities  have  generally  been  self-gov- 
erning communities.  This  Is  certainly  the 
preferable  tradition;  moreover.  It  has  worked 
because  university  communities  have  cus- 
tomarily enforced  their  Internal  rules  In 
order  that  the  exciting  and  independent  life 
within  them  might  proceed  with  differences 
not  only  allowed  but  encouraged,  and  with- 
out the  infringement  of  the  vital  rights  of 
any  group,  as.  for  example,  the  right  of  stu- 
dents to  learn,  teachers  to  teach,  and  the 
university  to  function.  Without  the  yeast  and 
ferment  of  the  clash  of  Ideas,  the  university 
would  be  a  sterile  environment. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  university  Is  a 
cockpit  for  obstruction,  coercion,  and  vio- 
lence, it  Is  a  fearful  place  .  .  .  and  can 
never  be  a  community  with  a  unique  and 
Indispensable  contribution  to  make  to 
society.  It  will  certainly  not  be  a  residence 
of  scholars,  upon  whom  It  depends  for  its 
very  sustenance,  who  abhor  violence  and  who 
have  today,  many  attractive  options  outside 
its  gates. 

How,  then,  does  the  university  deal  with 
violence?  There  are  perhaps  three  alterna- 
tives: 

(1)  Ignore  It — and  let  the  community  be 
ruled  by  violence 

(2)  Permit  vigilantes— and  await  the  out- 
come of  violence  and  counter-violence 

(3)  Use  the  societal  Instrument  for  con- 
trolling violence — which  Is,  In  most  cases, 
the  police. 

But  unfortunately,  we  have  seen  many  In- 
stances In  which  the  use  of  police  has  fur- 
ther polarized  the  community  and  multiplied 
the  problems  than  It  was  Intended  to  resolve. 

Now  I  understand  what  often  occurs  when 
the  police  are  called  In  to  handle  a  situa- 
tion—whether it  be  at  Columbia  or  at 
Chicago  during  a  political  convention.  I 
have  been  connected  with  this  field  for  some 
time,  and  I  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Atlanta 
Citizens  Crime  Committee  for  several  years. 
I  know  what  happens.  The  police  are  taunted. 
They  are  provoked.  They  too  often  vent  their 
own  feelings.  And  they  are  human  beings. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  we  seldom  think 
of  calling  m  the  fire  department  for  a 
minor  home  or  office  fire.  It  Is  reassuring  to 
us  to  know  that  in  the  event  of  a  dreadful 
fire,  we  can  call  upon  an  organ  of  society  for 
help.  So  too,  when  we  call  upon  the  police, 
they  should  respond  responsibly,  as  the  serv- 
ants of  American  society.  The  risk  that  po- 
lice may  lose  their  cool  complicates  univer- 
sity crisis  management  and  restricts,  as  a 
practical  matter,  the  legal  option  to  use  so- 
cietal force  when  violence  overtakes  the 
campus. 

When  police  are  perfectly  disciplined,  their 
use  does  not  inflame  the  university.  You  will 
recall  that  at  Dartmouth  last  May  a  force  of 
New  Hampshire  state  patrolmen,  aided  by 
troopers  from  Vermont,  smashed  their  way 
Into  an  administration  building  through 
nailed  doors,  and  escorted  the  demonstra- 
tors out.  The  Vermont  troopers  had  no 
clubs;  although  some  of  the  New  Hampshire 
men  f^id,  no  clubs  were  used.  No  one  was 
Injured.  The  patrolmen  were  shoved  and 
Jeered,  but  they  had  been  cautioned  by  Gov- 
ernor Peterson  of  New  Hampshire  to  use  re- 
straint and  they  did.  They  acted  with  cir- 


cumspection   and    vrtth    decency,    and    the 
problem  was  defused  and  not  exacerbated. 

For  more  than  a  century,  thanks  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  England  has  been  a  well-policed 
country.  The  policeman's  lot  may  not  al- 
ways be  a  happy  one,  but  in  England  he 
seems  to  be  happy  with  It— and  the  people 
are  happy  writh  him  I  think  Peel's  twin  tests 
of  police  efficiency  proposed  in  1830  when  he 
first  created  the  London  "Bobbies."  are  as 
relevant  today  as  they  were  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago;  effectiveness  In  preventing 
crime,  and  a  "civil  and  attentive"  attitude 
m  their  relations  with  the  populace  As  the 
regulations  and  orders  set  down  under  Peels 
sxipervlsion  stated: 

"The  constable  must  remember  that  there 
is  no  qualification  more  indispensable  to  a 
police  officer  than  a  perfect  command  of 
temper,  never  suffering  himself  to  be  moved 
in  the  slightest  degree  by  any  language  or 
threats  that  may  be  used:  If  he  do  his  duty 
in  a  quiet  and  determined  manner,  such 
conduct  will  probably  Induce  well-disposed 
bystanders  to  assist  him  should  he  require 
It." 

Today,  this  policy  characterizes  not  only 
the  coiiduct  of  the  British  Bobby,  but  also 
that  of  the  police  forces  of  most  of  Western 
Europe.  But  police  do  not  create  a  political 
climate:  they  mirror  it.  Unfortunately,  this 
savs  something  very  disturbing  about  Amer- 
ican society.  1  believe  that  one  of  the  most 
needed  loiig-range  reforms  to  reduce  the 
level  of  violence  in  this  country  is  the  up- 
grading of  the  selection,  pay,  training,  and 
status  of  American  police.  If  reciprocal  re- 
spect between  populace  and  police  were  to 
replace  fear  and  the  hostility  which  this 
induces,  we  would  have  a  more  peaceful 
social  order  on  campus  and  off. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968 
expresses  the  Congressional  concern  with  the 
quality  of  our  local  police.  (Certainly  Amer- 
ican training  Is  not  up  to  European  stand- 
ards. Police  recruits  receive  3  to  4  years  of 
training  in  Germany:  2  years,  9  months  in 
Italy;  one  full  year  in  Sweden,  but  only  8 
weeks  are  required  in  New  York  State.)  Yet 
funds  under  the  1968  Act  are  scarce,  are 
being  used  in  many  cases  to  upgrade  police 
hardware  rather  than  to  train  officers,  and 
are  being  tunneled  through  the  States  which 
siphon  off  funds  badly  needed  in  the  urban 
districts.  A  "civil  and  attentive"  public  atti- 
tude by  police  Is  indispensable  for  an  ad- 
vanced society.  It  comes  from  good  selection, 
rigorous  training,  good  pay,  and  a  status 
conferred  proportionate  to  the  great  respon- 
sibility of  the  police  officer.  We  do  not  want 
a  national  police,  but  we  must  have  local 
force  of  a  nationally  accepted  standard.  Only 
Congress  can  Insure  this,  and  it  is  long  over- 
due. 

The  purpose  of  a  campus  take-over  is  to 
shut  down  the  university  or  to  disrupt  some 
of  its  operations.  The  action  inevitably  af- 
fects the  rights,  guaranteed  under  the  First 
Amendment,  of  those  who  teach  or  learn. 
Takeovers  are  usually  also  trespasses  under 
State  Statutes  for  which  an  injunction  Is  a 
remedy.  State  laws  differ,  and  the  boundaries 
between  civil  and  criminal  contempt  are 
sometimes  murky.  In  any  case,  state  court 
orders  must  be  enforced  by  state  and  local 
police. 

Some,  including  the  Eisenhower  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention 
of  Violence,  have  suggested  that  Congress 
could  enact  an  Amendment  to  the  existing 
Civil  Rights  Acts,  providing  injunctive  relief 
for  those  whose  First  Amendment  rights  are 
violated  by  violence  and  coercion.  This  would 
provide  universities  and  others  the  option  to 
use  Federal  or  State  remedies.  If  the  Federal 
court  were  available  for  such  relief.  Federal 
Marshals,  operating  under  the  strict  orders 
of  Federal  Judges  would  have  the  initial  re- 
sponsibility of  enforcement. 

While  I  have  no  specific  statute  to  present, 
nor  do  I  categorically  endorse  such  leglsla- 
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tloB.  I  think  tJlB  BUfgestlon  dewrvea  careful 
rtu<ty.  Injunet«Bs  have  beeonM  common- 
place to  enforc4i  14th  Amendment  rights  and 
have  been  the  itiiet  legal  Instrument  for  de- 
segregating public  society. 

First  Amendment  rights  also  deserve  pro- 
tection and  If  net  on  the  university  campus — 
where?  It  may  >e  a  very  sobering  experience 
for  radical  extr(  rmlsta  to  face  a  Federal  judge 
an*  try  to  eTpliln  why  they  think  they  have 
the  right  to  dej  trlve  others  of  Constitutional 
guarantees.  This  would  place  the  disruption 
In  the  context  of  what  it  actually  is  rather 
than  allowing  It  to  be  considered  a  mere 
trespass  on  pro  )erty. 

I  do  not  wan  ,  to  dwell  further  on  outside 
legal  assistance. 

This  Is  to  be  ,umed  to  as  a  last  resort  and 
It  Is  never  an  Instrument  of  choice.  The 
strength  of  the  university  and  Its  defenses 
should  reside  -within  Its  own  community — 
before,  during  and  after  a  disruption  occurs. 
At  all  times,  the  administration  has  the 
responsibility  a;  id  the  duty  of  leading  the 
dialogue  on  netllesome  university  Issues.  The 
extremists  will  not  be  convinced:  they  have 
no  intention  of  being.  Still,  so  far  as  truth 
and  communication  can  do  It.  they  must  be 
deprived  of  the  magnetic  attraction  of  their 
hand-picked  caijses.  Each  element  in  the  uni- 
versity-which  wishes  to  preserve  It  and  re- 
-form'tthas  a  rolo  to  play.  If  the  recent  turbu- 
lence has  had  (me  single  good  result,  It  is 
that  we  have  be<  n  forced  to  define  the  nature 
of  this  curious  organism,  the  university.  I 
see  It  composed  sf  Plve  Estates:  Alumni,  Ad- 
ministration. Piiculty,  Students  and  trus- 
tees. Each  has  t  vital  role  and  stake,  but 
their  power  aid  responsibility  are  not 
matched.  In  crls  s  this  shows,  and  the  fragil- 
ity of  the  university  is  exposed.  This  U  the 
reason  I  have  asked  representatives  of  the 
Plve  Estates  of  Brandels  to  meet  together 
later  this  montli  for  a  four-day  conference. 
The  call  stated  l,he  purpose: 

"The  meeting  Is  in  accordance  with  an  at- 
tempt to  define  |the  University  not  In  terms 
of  what  the  President  thinks  nor  by  the  views 
held  of  it  by  any  one  element  or  constituency, 
nor  by  an  averai;lng  of  what  each  constitu- 
ency thinks  in  iiolation  from  the  other.  We 
are  bringing  toj  ether  participants  who  are 
representailves  cf  each  constituency  to  dis- 
cuss Brandels'  gieat  opportunities  as  well  as 
Its  serious  problems. 

"The  leg;iilativ5  power  to  act  in  any  area 
reposes  within  various  elements  and  has  not 
been  delegated  and  cannot  be  delegated  to 
the  Plve  Estates.  Yet.  when  this  four-day 
conference  Is  ove  •,  I  sincerely  hope  that  each 
constituency  mee  ting  and  expressing  views  In 
the  presence  of  (he  others  would  experience 
In  this  atmosphere  a  human  chemical  reac- 
tion which  will  ;ive  each  a  vision  of  some 
conunon  purpose!  as  well  as  the  Inevitable 
differences. 

•Pour  days  is  i  ery  litUe  time  for  such  an 
achievement,  but  I  hope  that  it  will  suffice  to 
Increase  the  empi  ithy  and  sensitivity  of  each 
group— and  of  ea  ;h  individual— few  the  oth- 
er's position." 

Even  at  Brand  -is,  which  Is  only  21  years 
old.  Innovauon  ai  id  change  are  desirable  and 
needed— but  the  changes  must  be  based  on 
reason,  not  on  who  can  assemble  the  most 
force. 

This  conXerenc<  may  not  produce  the  un- 
derstanding and  ;  novevient  we  hope  for  but 
certainly  it  has  i  better  chance  than  any 
imposed  interveni  ion  from  outside.  Congres- 
sional or  state  legislation  designed  to  deal 
with  ihe  dellcatd  balances  In  institutions 
whose  Hie  styles  a  id  Independence  have  been 
developed  gradua  ly  from  the  Middle  Ages 
is  bound  to  creatj  more  disturbance — while 
quelling  none.  Le^lative  tinkering  with  uni- 
versity self-goverhance  Is  like  repairing  a 
watch  with  a  CAr]>enter'8  drill. 

But  there  are  se  ireral  other  things  the  Con- 
gresa  can  do  to  hel  ;> : 
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Congress  can  help  extricate  the  country 
from  Vietnam  and  redirect  the  budgetary 
savings  to  the  glaring  needs  of  America  which 
occupy  the  minds  and  thoughts  of  our  youth, 
filling  them  with  guilt  and  rage  at  their  pre- 
sumed impotence  to  correct  these. 

Universities  and  Congress  could  work  to- 
gether In  one  program,  so  badly  needed  as  to 
cause  wonder  that  It  has  been  overlooked. 
With  proper  funding,  university  faculties 
and  students  could  supply  a  skilled,  super- 
vised, committed  crops  of  manpower  to  work 
off-campus  on  the  great  societal  ills  which 
require  direct  human  service,  such  as  skills 
training,  and  other  desperate  community 
needs.  Without  government  assistance, 
largely  on  their  own  and  under  great  handi- 
caps, 300  Brandels  students  are  doing  this 
now  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts.  Many  are 
so  Involved  that  they  continue  their  work 
in  vacation  time.  For  very  little  money,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  could  put  to 
work — at  least  part-time — millions  of  youth 
who  see  the  need  clearly,  and  want  to  help  to 
fill  It,  but  who  require  organization,  direc- 
tion and  services. 

Given  at  least  6  million  restless,  kinetic, 
able,  responsible,  young  men  and  women  who 
want  to  help;  understanding  that  83%  still 
believe  the  system  can  work;  knowing  that 
the  percent.ige  with  this  faith  Is  dwindling 
because  of  dissatisfaction  with  niggardly  or 
backward  progress;  having  been  told  re- 
peatedly that  they  want  to  be  Involved  re- 
sponsibly In  coping  with  society's  Ills — why 
don't  we  count  this  for  what  it  surely  Is — a 
great  national  resource  and  blessing — and  put 
It  to  the  service  of  the  country? 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators — 
Our  universities  are  Irreplaceable  Institu- 
tions In  our  society.  Ask  yourselves  what 
would  be  the  result  if  all  their  faculties  were 
wiped  out?  Certainly,  our  vaunted  science 
and  technology  would  crumble  and  decades 
would  pass  before  the  holes  In  humanistic, 
artistic  and  social  learning  would  be  repaired. 
Yet  these  Institutions  are  being  assaulted 
by  screaming  mobs,  shouting:  "Shut  It 
down!"  The  universities  can  stave  off  this 
threat  by  a  combination  of  reason,  reform, 
Involvement  of  all  elements,  determination 
to  enforce  Its  own  rules  and.  If  required,  out- 
side legal  assistance. 

However,  these  radical  enemies  of  the  uni- 
versity within  its  gates  have  unwitting  allies 
outside.  These  are  reacting  to  the  violence  on 
the  campus  by  responses  which  amount  to 
starving  the  university  of  support,  public 
and  private.  "Shut  it  down!"  or  "Starve  it 
down!" — these  policies  lead  to  the  same  end. 
And,  as  usual,  the  enemies  of  the  right  and 
left,  while  throwing  bricks  at  each  other, 
seldom  hit  anything  but  those  in  between — 
the  liberals  and  moderates. 

The  radicals  will  not  close  the  University 
and,  if  the  public.  Including  the  Congress, 
gives   the   university   needed   support,   they 
will  not  undermine  its  standards  and  worthy 
traditions.  However,  the  cutback  of  funds, 
especially  at  the  Federal  level,  has  placed  the 
better  institutions  in  a  grave  financial  crisis. 
Moreover  as  part  of  a  move  for  tax  reform — 
which  I  certainly  do  not  oppose — Congress 
has  been  considering  changes  in  the  laws  re- 
lating to  philanthropy,  particularly  the  de- 
ductibility   of   appreciated    securities.   Such 
legislation    would    undermine    vital    private 
support  on  which  higher  education  depends. 
I  realize  that  much  of  the  loss  of  support 
for  Universities  in  the  Congress  has  been  the 
result  of  a  different  perception  as  to  priori- 
ties. However,  I  worry  lest  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation be  lost  In  Congress  In  a  backlash  pro- 
duced by  campus  extremists.  Please,  gentle- 
men, let  us  not  fall  into  the  SDS  trap.  Higher 
education    is   the    cornerstone   of    the    best 
structures  in  our  society.  It  is  not  the  cause 
of  the  turbulence,  but  the  victim.  Do  not  put 
the  university  in  double  Jeopardy! 


DEATH  OP  JUDGE  CHARLES  E. 
MOYL.AN 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
23,  Judge  Charles  E.  Moylan  died  at  the 
age  of  72. 

Judge  Moylan  served  for  24  years  as 
judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  Su- 
preme Bench  of  Baltimore  City.  Under 
his  leadership,  that  court  became  a 
standard  of  excellence  for  the  country. 
Moreover,  Judge  Moylan  earned  na- 
tional acclaim  for  his  leadership  in  ac- 
tivities to  prevent  delinquency  and  to 
improve  the  programs  of  correctional 
institutions.  As  Chief  Judge  Poster  of  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore  City  said 
of  his  f  onner  colleague : 

[Hie  leaves  a  living  memorial  In  the  hun- 
dreds of  young  people  whose  lives  he  touched, 
not  only  as  a  Judge,  but  as  a  guide  and  men- 
tor. 

He  will  be  deeply  missed. 

I  ask  that  newspaper  articles  and  edi- 
torials that  I  am  submitting  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.jection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  July  26,  1969 1 
Judge  Motlan 

No  Judge  in  Maryland's  long  Judicial  liis- 
tory  could  have  a  record  as  a  Judge  parallel 
to  that  of  Charles  E.  Moylan,  Sr.  The  facts 
speak  for  themselves.  The  city's  Juvenile 
Court  or.  to  be  more  precise,  the  Division  for 
Juvenile  Causes  of  the  Supreme  Bench,  in 
which  he  served,  was  created  in  1943.  With- 
in a  few  months  Judge  Moylan  took  over  in 
that  special  tribunal.  He  served  there  until 
his  retirement  two  years  ago.  Over  that  long 
period  the  court  was  Judge  Moylan  and 
Judge  Moylan  was  the  court. 

Unlike  the  other  courts  under  the  Supreme 
Bench  or  the  lower  courts  In  the  city,  what 
happens  In  the  Juvenile  Court  Is  "off  the 
record" — there  are  sharp  limitaUons  on  Its 
coverage  in  newspapers,  other  publications 
and  other  news  media. 

But  that  to  the  contrary.  Judge  Moylan  left 
a  public  record  of  high  order.  Under  him 
Baltimore's  Juvenile  Court  won  recognition 
throughout  the  country.  Judge  Moylans 
service  to  the  city  and  state  were  not  con- 
fined to  Judicial  duties,  but  it  was  that  serv- 
ice which  has  left  a  permanent  mark  In  the 
public  Interest — a  mark  for  his  successors 
to  keep  In  sight. 

(From    the   Baltimore    Sun,   July    24,    1969 1 

Judge    Moylan.     Acclaimed    fob    Juvenile 

Work,  Is  Dead 

Judge  Charles  E.  Moylan.  Sr..  who  won 
national  acclaim  for  his  work  In  the  Balti- 
more Juvenile  Court  before  his  retirement  In 
March.  1967.  died  yesterday  at  Union  Memo- 
rial Hospital  after  an  illness  lasting  about 
five  weeks. 

Judge  Moylan,  father  of  Charles  E.  Moylan. 
Jr.,  the  state's  attorney  for  Baltimore  city, 
was  72.  Death  was  attributed  to  an  embolism 
in  the  lung. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  1  P.M. 
Saturday  In  the  Grace  United  Methodist 
Church,  Charles  street  and  Belvedere  avenue. 
Burial  will  be  in  the  Woodlawn  Cemetery. 

TRIBUTE    BY    JUDGE    FOSTEK 

When  Judge  Moylan  reached  the  consti- 
tutional retirement  age  of  70,  he  proudly 
declar<»d  he  "never  had  a  doctor  In  my  life 
and  I  can  still  read  a  newspaper  without 
glasses." 

Before  entering  the  hospital  five  weeks  ago, 
he  remained  active  Ln  retirement,  and  was 
occasionally  seen  downtown  at  social  gather- 
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Ings  and  lunches,  including  meetings  of  the 
Round  Table  Luncheon  Group. 

Chief  Judge  Dulaney  Poster,  of  the  Su- 
preme Bench,  speaking  personally  and  on  be- 
half of  his  colleagues,  asserted  that  "we  have 
lost  a  dear  friend  who  served  the  Supreme 
Bench  and  the  Baltimore  community  ably 
for  many  years." 

"He  was  one  of  the  most  articulate  mem- 
bers of  the  bench.  He  always  expressed  his 
profound  thoughts  with  great  clarity  and 
emphasis.  He  was  dedicated  to  the  work  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  where  he  presided  for  vir- 
tually his  entire  career  on  the  bench. 

FARMHAND    TO    PLANE    PILOT 

"But  at  the  same  time.  Judge  Moylan  was 
very  interested  in  and  contributed  to  the 
general  activities  of  the  bench. ' 

Judge  Moylan's  interests  extended  In  many 
directions  beyond  the  law.  In  his  early  life, 
he  had  worked  as  a  farmhand,  book  agent, 
baseball  player  and  coach,  school  teacher, 
clerk,  reporter  and  airplane  pilot. 

In  his  only  attempt  to  be  elected  to  politi- 
cal oflHce,  Judge  Moylan  ran  unsuccessfully 
against  the  late  Mayor  Howard  W.  Jackson, 
the  Incumbent,  In  the  1935  Democratic  cam- 
paign for  nomination  for  the  mayoral  post. 

Shortly  after  his  appointment  to  the  bench 
m  1943,  Judge  Moylan  began  presiding  over 
the  Juvenile  Court  and  his  work  there  won 
him  plaudits  In  the  former  Woman's  Home 
Companion  magazine,  from  the  National 
Probation  Association  and  in  a  book  en- 
titled, "Kids,  Crime  and  Chaos.  " 

That  book  described  his  court  as  "one  of 
the  best  Juvenile  courts  in  the  country." 

COLLECTOR     OF     ANTIQUES 

For  many  years.  Judge  Moylan  played  for 
and  later  coached  a  baseball  team  In  his 
home  town  of  IJamsvlUe.  in  Frederick  coun- 
ty, and  he  tutored  players  who  later  found 
professional  careers. 

The  retired  Judge  was  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Rush  Light  Club  of  Boston  and  the 
Society  of  Antique  Ught  Collectors,  and  he 
gathered  a  sizable  collection  of  antique  light- 
ing devices.  Including  a  rare  group  of  candle- 

The  Judge  also  was  a  collector  of  antique 
furniture. 

Because  his  clergyman  father  and  mother 
were  deaf  mutes.  Judge  Moylan  had  an  In- 
terest in  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf, 
which  he  served  as  a  trustee.  He  was  an  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  sign  language  and  an 
ardent  churchman. 

COLLEGE  DEGREE  IN  2  YEARS 


He  was  a  trustee  of  Western  Maryland  Col- 
lege, where  as  a  student  he  completed  the 
four-year  course  of  study  In  two  years  and 
was  valedictorian  of  his  class.  He  did  grad- 
uate work  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  received  a  law  degree  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  in  1924. 

He  previously  taught  French  and  mathe- 
matics at  Brunswick  High  School,  and  Eng- 
lish at  the  Frederick  High  School.  Later,  he 
was  an  instructor  In  English  at  Poly. 

Before  his  elevation  to  the  bench.  Judge 
Moylan  served  as  a  Judge  of  the  Appeals  Tax 
Industrial  Accident  Pvmd. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  Baltimore  Youth 
Commission  for  ten  years  and  in  1948.  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  presented  him  with  an 
award  for  distinguished  service  to  youth. 
Similar  awards  were  given  him  by  the  Jew- 
ish Big  Brother  League  and  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association. 

In  World  War  I.  Judge  Moylan  was  a  pilot 
in  the  United  States  Naval  Flying  Corps. 

During  his  days  in  law  practice.  Judge 
Moylan  was  associated  with  former  Gov. 
Theodore  R.  McKeldin. 

A  cottage  at  Boys  Village  was  named  in  his 
honor  In  1958.  Several  years  later  the  Charles 
E.  Moylan  Building  for  Adolescents  was  dedi- 
cated at  Spring  Grove  State  Hospital  as  trib- 
ute to  the  Judge's  long-time  activity  and 
promotion  of  such  a  facility. 


In  addition  to  his  son  Charles  E.  Moylan, 
Jr.,  the  Judge  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Mildred  Wheeler  Moylan;  another  son,  Daniel 
E.  Moylan.  member  of  a  Hagerstown  law  firm; 
a  sister,  Mrs.  Mabel  Moylan  Elliott,  of  Balti- 
more, and  four  grandchildren. 

(From   the   News   American.  July  25,   1969) 
Charles  E.  Moylan  • 

Judge  Charles  E.  Moylan.  who  died  Wednes- 
day at  the  age  of  72.  was  an  ornament  of 
his  profession. 

In  the  24  years  he  served  as  Judge  of  the 
Juvenile  court  of  the  Supreme  Bench,  until 
his  retirement  two  years  ago,  he  made  that 
court  a  model  for  the  nation. 

He  earned  national  acclaim  not  only  lor 
the  intense  Interest  he  took  in  the  problems 
of  the  children  brought  before  the  court,  but 
also  for  his  leadership  in  the  prevention  of 
delinquency  and  in  improving  the  programs 
of  correctional  institutions. 

Judge  Movlan  was  a  man  of  many  parts.  For 
many  years  he  played  for.  and  later  coached, 
a  baseball  team  in  his  home  town  of  IJams- 
vlUe, in  Frederick  County.  In  his  early  days, 
he  was  a  farmhand,  school  teacher,  clerk, 
newspaper  reporter,  and  a  Navy  pilot  during 
World  War  One.  He  was  an  active  churchman 
all  his  life. 

Among  his  many  honors  was  an  honorary 
degree  from  Western  Maryland  College,  where 
he  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees and.  as  a  student,  streaked  through  the 
four-year  cotirse  of  study  in  two  years  and 
was  valedictorian  of  his  class. 

But  above  all.  he  will  be  remembered  for 
his  contnbuUon  as  the  Judge  of  a  Juvenile 
court  which  set  a  standard  for  excellence  for 
the  entire  nation.  He  will  be  sorely  missed. 

(From  the  Evening  Star.  July  24.  1969] 

Judge  Moylan 
The  Juvenile  Court  of  Baltimore  city 
reached  maturity  under  the  steady  guidance 
of  Charles  E.  Moylan.  It  could  not  have 
been  In  better  hands.  Judge  Moylan,  who 
had  a  life-long  concern  for  youth,  took  an 
active  Interest  not  only  in  the  problems  of 
the  children  who  came  to  his  court,  but  also 
in  the  overall  problems  of  Juvenile  dehn- 
quency  and  in  the  programs  for  youths  In 
correctional  Institutions.  During  his  24  years 
on  the  Supreme  Bench,  Judge  Moylan  earned 
for  the  Baltimore  Juvenile  Court  a  national 
reputation  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try His  interest  and  concern  led  him  Into 
active  participation  In  the  Boy  Scouts,  the 
Jewish  Big  Brother  League  and  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  For  ten  years 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Baltimore  Youth 
Commission. 

Judge  Movlan  died  yesterday  at  the  age 
of  72.  Chief  Judge  Foster  of  the  Supreme 
Bench  said  of  his  former  colleague.  "He 
was  one  of  the  most  articulate  members 
of  the  bench  He  always  expressed  his  pro- 
found thoughts  with  great  clarity  and  em- 
phasis. He  was  dedicated  to  the  work  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  .  .  .  but  at  the  same  time 
was  very  Interested  la  and  contributed  to 
the  general  activities  of  the  bench."  Judge 
Moylans  work  on  the  bench,  however,  was 
only  a  part  of  his  Ufe.  The  city  as  a  whole 
will  also  miss  the  Judge's  participation  and 
counsel  in  community  affairs.  And  he  leaves 
a  living  memorial  In  the  hundreds  of  young 
people  whose  lives  he  touched,  not  only  as 
a  judge,  but  as  guide  and  mentor. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL—XLII 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  one  of 
the  major  arguments  against  placing  a 
ban  on  the  use  of  DDT  and  other  per- 
sistent, toxic  pesticides  comes  from  the 
agricultural  community  which  claims 
that  denied  this  miracle  pest-killer,  the 
entire  agricultural  industry  of  the  United 


States  will  suffer  irreparable  economic 
losses.  This  contention  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  there  are  no  effective 
alternatives  to  DDT— an  assumption 
which  is  rapidly  being  disproved. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  Janes- 
ville.  Wis.,  Gazette,  last  week  describes 
just  a  few  6f  the  alternative  means  of 
pest  control,  including  an  attempt  to 
control  DDT  itself  by  making  it  safer. 

The  column  cites  work  being  done  by 
chemists  In  California  to  develop  a 
catalyst  that  will  decompose  DDT  so  that 
it  will  be  harmless  soon  after  application. 
In  addition,  various  biological  controls 
are  being  experimented  with,  such  as  the 
introduction  of  natural  predators  and 
large-scale  sterilization  of  adult  Insects. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Janesvllle  Gazette  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  j,.    .  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Finding  Substitutes  for  DDT 
Now  that  DDT  has  come  under  increasing- 
ly heavv  fire  because  of  its  widespread  and 
long-las"tlng  effect  on  wildlife,  science  and 
industry  have  bestirred  themselves  to  make 
DDT  safer  or  find  a  less-damaging  substitute 

iOT  it.  .    „  .      _, 

Chemists  at  Aerojet-General  Corp.  in  ti 
Monte  Calif.,  hope  in  a  few  years  to  have  a 
catalvst  that  will  decompose  DDT,  which  has 
an  afterlife  of  10  to  15  years  once  it  is  ap- 
plied The  catalyst  Idea  arose  from  an  earlier 
discovery  that  some  forms  of  iron  weaken 
DDT. 

This  would  remove  the  chief  objection  to 
DDT  a  persistent  pesticide  that  accumulates 
in  tlie  fattv  tissues  of  fish  and  birds  until  it 
reaches  lethal  proportions.  If  the  scientists 
find  a  way  to  render  DDT  harmless  soon 
after  its  application,  its  effects  could  be  con- 
fined to  the  insects  it  Is  Intended  to  destroy. 
Even  more  Interesting  is  the  work  being 
done  bv  U.S.  entomologists  In  biological  con- 
trol of  "insects  as  opposed  to  chemical  control 
such  as  DDT.  This  effort  includes  massive 
deplovment  of  bugs  that  are  harmless  to 
man  but  prey  on  crop-destroying  pests,  large- 
scale  sterilization  of  adult  Insecu  to  dis- 
rupt their  reproductive  cycle  and  use  of 
svnthetlc  copies  of  the  natural  scents  se- 
creted by  insecte  to  lure  bugs  to  their 
destruction. 

The  sterilization  method  is  being  tested 
in  Southern  California's  Coachella  Valley. 
Most  mornings  before  dawn,  an  Agriculture 
Dept,  airplane  sweeps  above  the  valley  fioor. 
spewing  out  thousands  of  sterilized  male 
and  female  pink  bollworm  moths  through 
a  tube  projecting  from  the  cabin.  The  in- 
sects chilled  immobile  at  38  degrees,  revive 
m  the  warm  air  and  mate  with  normal  in- 
sects in  the  fields  below.  This  frustrates  the 
pairing  of  fertile  moths  and  produces  no  eggs 
or  destructive  larvae. 

In  another  test  area  In  Missouri,  scientists 
have  introduced  a  tiny  parasitic  wasp  that 
prevs  on  the  cabbageworm.  which  is  desrtuc- 
tlve  to  a  varletv  of  vegetables.  The  wasp  in- 
jects its  eggs  into  the  cabbageworm  eggs  on 
plant  leaves.  When  the  wasp  grubs  emerge, 
they  devour  the  cabbageworm  eggs.  Using 
this  and  other  biological  technqlues— and  no 
insecticides— more  than  99  per  cent  of  the 
cabbageworms  have  been  eliminated  from 
the  test  plot. 

Despite  skepticism  of  farmers  and  legisla- 
tors the  entomologists  are  pushing  ahead 
and  can  point  to  some  definite  progress.  In 
recent  vears.  massive  releases  of  sterilized 
screwworms  have  reduced  the  population  c. 
this  Southern  and  Western  cattle  pest  at  an 
estimated  $120  million  saving  to  livestock 
producers  And  the  Japanese  beetle,  once 
widespread    in    the    U.S.    has    largely    sue- 
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lawyers  and  Judges  could  confine  themselves 
sedately  to  deeds,  will,  trusts  and  matters  of 
commerce  Is  gone. 

A  friend  of  mine  expressed  some  surprise 
8  or  10  years  ago  that  I  had  become  so  deeply 
concerned  with  criminal  law  and  asked  why. 
I  answered  with  a  question.  In  the  common 
fashion  of  lawyers  everywhere: 

■'Lf  we  do  not  solve  what  you  call  the 
problems  of  criminal  Justice,  will  anything 
else  matter  very  mueh?" 

It  helps  very  little  to  make  the  obvious 
comment  that  a  society  which  can  spend 
billions  and  place  three  men  Into  a  flawless 
moon  landing  ought  to  be  able  to  enforce 
Its  laws,  protect  Its  people,  and  deal  with 
its  delinquents  both  before  and  after  con- 
viction. 

But  as  lawyers  we  know  that  the  human 
airlmal  Is  much  more  complex  than  the 
exploration  of  space.  There  the  mathema- 
tician gives  us  a  degree  of  predictability 
which  can  never  be  possible  In  dealing  with 
the  human  being.  If  Man  can  ever  be  pro- 
gramed our  race  will  have  really  been  lost. 
Let  us  look  for  Just  a  moment  at  how  we 
are  dealing  with  the  delinquent  offenders. 
Increasingly  over  a  period  of  30  years,  with 
a  sharp  acceleration  in  recent  years,  we  have 
afforded  the  accused  offender  the  most 
elaborate  procedures,  and  the  most  compre- 
hensive system  of  trials,  retrials,  appeals  and 
post  conviction  reviews  of  any  society  In  the 
world.  None  can  match  us  In  these  mani- 
festations of  concern  for  the  acctised. 

If  I  were  sure — and  I  am  not  sure  either 
way — that  all  this  was  good  for  the  accused 
in  the  large  and  long  range  sense  that  it 
helps  him  I  would  be  enthusiastically  in 
favor  of  all  of  it.  I  have  often  put  the  ques- 
tion of  'What  is  the  social  utility  of  what  is 
proposed?"  By  "social  utility  we  must  mean 
simply  that  a  process  is  useful  to  all  of  ua — 
in  short,  that  it  strikes  the  fair  balance  be- 
tween Society  and  the  individual.  We  tell 
oiurseives  tliat  tills  Is  the  keystone  of  a  fair 
and  decent  system  of  Justice.  Without  it  no 
society  can  survive. 

Every  lawyer  Is  dedicated  to  the  principle 
that  an  accused  must  have  fair  procedtues 
and  an  advocate  in  processes  to  determine 
liis  guilt  or  innocence.  Indeed  the  American 
Bar  Association  has  committed  itself  to  a 
standard  providing  defense  services  for  every 
person  charged  with  a  serious  offense.  The  im- 
portant question  yet  to  be  settled  among 
lawyers  is  whether  providing  defense  counsel 
for  everyone  really  means  that  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  lawyer  to  Insist  on  the  exciting 
panoply  of  a  trial  In  all  circumstances.  Per- 
haps our  future  consideration  and  study  will 
suggest  that  lawyers  In  criminal  Justice  may 
discover  what  we  have  known  for  centuries 
on  the  civil  side — that  lawyers  can  contribute 
more  outside  the  forensic  contest  than  with- 
in it. 

I  do  not  suggest  we  diminish  in  the  slight- 
est our  efforts  to  see  to  It  that  in  every  crimi- 
nal proceeding — trial  or  not — we  have  three 
competent  and  trained  professionals:  a 
skilled  Judge,  a  sltilled  prosecutor  and  a 
skilled  defense  advocate.  This  trljliod  must 
have  three  legs  to  stand.  Indeed,  we  must 
insist  on  this.  What  I  do  suggest  is  that  we 
cannot  stop  there. 

The  American  Bar  Association  Criminal 
Justice  Project  which  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  chair,  succeeding  Judge  Ltimbard,  will 
soon  be  drawing  to  a  close.  All  but  two  of 
its  15  or  16  reports  are  printed  or  ready  for 
the  printer.  I  believe  this  undertaking  will 
in  due  time  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  great 
enterprises  of  the  organized  bar.  If  the  bulk 
of  these  standards  becomes  part  of  the  state 
and  Federal  administration  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice we  will  have  vastly  better  results.  Par- 
enthetically it  will  reduce  the  work  of  the 
Supreme  Court — a  matter  in  which  I  now 
have  an  acute  interest. 

But  splendid  as  these  efforts  are.  they  are 
not  enough.  No  progress  and  no  accomplish- 


ment should  ever  really  satisfy  Man.  No  ac- 
complishments should  ever  be  regarded  as 
completing  any  task.  Each  becomes  a  plat- 
form for  the  next  step,  and  the  Criminal 
Justice  Project  is  surely  no  exception.  I  hope 
events  will  soon  render  it  obsolete. 

But  we  cannot  content  otirselves  with 
lavishing  great  concern  and  expense  and 
manpower  simply  to  engage  In  the  fascinat- 
ing and  exclUng  process  of  criminal  trials 
We  must  take  a  fresh  look  at  our  respon- 
sibility to  society  with  respect  to  the  guilty 
who  are  convicted.  By  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  expand  or  enlarge  or  refine  his  post-con- 
viction remedies— let  that  be  clear— except  as 
to  state  which  fall  short.  Some  improvements 
need  to  be  made  in  processing  post  convic- 
tion claims  but  that  Is  another  story  for  an- 
other day. 

At  this  point  you  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect that  I  would  suggest  at  least  the  out- 
lines of  a  solution  or  a  hint  of  how  to  solve 
this  problem.  I  do  not  because  I  have  none. 
I  can  identify  the  problem  from  more  than 
13  years  of  dally  observation  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice but  I  have  no  answers  and  few  sug- 
gestions. 

What  I  propose— and  here  Is  the  point  of 
my  spear — Is  that  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion take  the  leadership  of  a  comprehensive 
and  profound  examination  into  our  penal 
system,  from  beginning  to  end— parole,  pro- 
bation, the  prisons  and  related  institutions, 
their  staffs,  their  programs,  their  educational 
and  vocational  training  programs,  the  stand- 
ards and  procedures  for  release.  By  this  I 
mean  a  study  at  least  as  careful  and  compre- 
hensive as  the  Criminal  Justice  Project.  We 
must  explore  the  field  of  separating  the  sen- 
tencing from  the  fact-finding  function  of 
courts.  We  must  explore  more  fully  a  limited 
confinement  and  work  release.  We  must  ex- 
plore teaching  methods  adapted  to  the  ab- 
normal psychology  of  the  habitual  offender. 
We  must  search  for  new  incentive  program.'i 
to  permit  reduction  of  sentences  for  those 
who  will  educate  and  train  themselves  in 
skUls  which  give  a  man  pride  and  Identity. 

I  said  I  have  no  program  or  plan  or  Indeed 
all  I  have  Is  the  profound  conviction,  which  I 
believe  most  Judges  of  this  country  share, 
that  there  must  be  a  better  way  to  do  it. 
There  must  be  some  way  to  make  our  correc- 
tional system  better  than  the  revolving  door 
process  which  has  made  "recidivist"  almost 
a  household  word  in  America. 

Such  an  effort  will  cost  a  great  deal  In  time 
of  busy  lawyers  and  Judges  and  others.  It 
win  surely  require  that  the  social  and  be- 
havioral disciplines,  prison  administrators, 
parole  and  probation  officials,  both  state  and 
Federal,  be  part  of  the  study.  It  will  take 
considerable  money  but.  when  I  observe  what 
has  been  done  in  the  Bail  Studies,  the  Na- 
tional Defender  Project,  the  American  Bar 
Association  Criminal  Justice  Project,  I  have 
no  doubt  the  manpower  will  be  a  far  greater 
problem  than  the  money. 

Obviously  lawyers  and  Judges  are  not  the 
experts — if  there  are  any  such.  We  have  dem- 
onstrated that.  For  this  reason  the  American 
Bar  Association  should  enlist  every  organi- 
zation In  America  and  every  discipline  which 
has  something  to  contribute. 

This  great  Convention  of  the  American  B;ir 
Association  opened  appropriately  with  a 
Prayer  Breakfast  yesterday  morning  so  tliat 
we  could  seek  Divine  guidance  in  all  matters 
relating  to  our  responsibiUtles  as  members  of 
the  Bar.  Let  us  never  forget  that  in  His  teach- 
ing the  redemption  of  sinful  men  has  a  high 
place.  If  we  accept  this  in  our  dally  lives 
outside  the  framework  of  criminal  justice, 
we  surely  cannot  fall  to  apply  it  to  criminal 
justice  and  to  our  correctional  system. 


HEAT  STANDARDS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  commen- 
dations are  in  order  for  the  New  York 
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State  Water  Resources  Commission  for 
establishing  comprehensive  regulations 
on  thermal  heating  of  that  State's  wa- 
ters. In  view  of  the  dramatic  increase  in 
the  use  of  rivers  and  lakes  across  the 
country  by  industry  for  cooling  purposes, 
especially  by  power- generating  plants, 
such  legulations  are  urgently  needed.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  and  the 
other  49  States  will  quickly  proceed  to  es- 
tablish standards  similar  to  those  of  New 

York. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article  reporting  the  New 
York  action  be  piinted  in  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thermal  Pollution  Standards  Established 
FOR  Stati  Waters 

Albany,  Aug.  5.— The  state's  Water  Re- 
sources Commission  has  established  com- 
prehensive regulations  governing  the  dis- 
charge of  heated  liquid  into  state  waters. 

The  criteria  which  wlU  become  effective 
this  week,  were  announced  today  by  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller. 

The  standards  will  prohibit  the  discharge 
of  heated  liquids  at  temperatures  injurious 
to  fish  or  which  adversely  affect  the  waters 
"best  usage"  classification.  Under  this  "best 
usage"  concept,  all  waters  in  the  state  have 
been  assigned  various  classifications  based 
upon  specific  quality  standards. 

In  announcing  the  new  regulations.  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  termed  them  "a  landmark 
achievement  In  the  area  of  water-pollution 

control."  ,    ^  .      „„  . 

He  noted  that  although  several  states  and 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration were  considering  such  criteria,  New 
York  State  was  the  first  to  establish  detailed 
standards  for  thermal  pollution  control. 

CRITERIA    ABE    LISTED 

The  basic  criteria  Include: 
Non-trout  Streams— a  maximum  permis- 
sible siu-face  temperature  of  90  degrees  at  any 
single  point.  At  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
volume  of  the  stream.  Including  one-third 
of  the  surface  waters,  may  not  be  raised 
more  than  5  degrees  or  beyond  a  maximum 
of  86  degrees,  except  on  periods  of  the  year 
when  stream  temperatures  are  below  39  de- 
grees. 

Trout  Streams— No  discharge  beyond  70 
degrees  During  June  through  September  no 
discharge  permitted  that  will  raise  stream 
temperatures  more  than  2  degrees.  During 
October  through  May  no  discharge  that  would 
raise  temperatures  more  than  5  degrees  or 
to  a  maximum  of  50  degrees,  whichever  Is 
less. 

Lakes— No  discharge  that  will  raise  surface 
temperatures  more  than  3  degrees  beyond  a 
radius  of  300  feet  or  equivalent  areas. 

Coastal  Waters— No  Increase  of  more  than 
4  degrees  In  surface  temperatures  over  the 
monthly  high  average  during  October 
through  June,  nor  more  than  1.5  degrees 
during  July  through  September  beyond  a 
radius  of  300  feet  or  equivalent  area. 

Estuaries— No  increase  beyond  90  degrees 
surface  temperature  at  any  single  point.  At 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  flow  of 
the  estuary,  Including  at  least  one-third  of 
the  surface  water  may  not  be  raised  more 
than  4  degrees  or  a  maximum  of  83  degrees, 
whichever  is  less.  During  July  through  Sep- 
tember, If  surface  temperatures  exceed  83 
degrees,  an  increase  of  not  more  than  1.5 
degrees  will  be  permitted  at  any  given  point. 

SOUND    WATERS    CONSIDERED 

Because  the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound 
and  its  bays  can  be  considered  either  coast  or 
estuarlne  waters,  the  criteria  for  discharges 
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Into  them  wUl  be  established  on  the  Toasia  of 
site  and  the  "best  usage"  classification  al- 
ready assigned  to  them. 

The  criteria  will  be  filed  this  week  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  will  become  effec- 
tive upon  filing. 


MILITARY  SPENDING 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  2,  1969,  a  report  entitled  "Report  on 
Military  Spending,"  prepared  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  Peace  through  Law 
Committee  on  Military  Spending,  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Because  a  number  of  our  most 
distinguished  Members  are  also  members 
of  this  committee,  I  approached  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  iMr.  Hatfield),  who 
is  the  chairman  of  this  particular  com- 
mittee, telling  him  that  I  had  found  in 
the  publication  statements  that  I  con- 
sidered to  be  inaccurate.  I  suggested  that 
at  some  time  when  we  could  obtain  the 
floor,  I  would  go  through  them,  item  by 
item,  and  he  could  respond  as  he  desired. 
With  recess  only  2  days  away,  and,  hav- 
ing failed  rather  miserably  to  obtain  the 
floor   during   the   protracted   and   pro- 
longed discussion  on  the  ABM,  the  tank, 
and  other  matters,  and,  wanting  to  get 
these  corrections  in  the  Record  before 
the  recess,  I  am  taking  this  means  of 
introducing  them,  together  with  this  in- 
troductory statement. 

I  would  want  to  make  it  abimdantly 
clear  at  the  outset  that  I  find  no  fault 
with  any  group  assembling  themselves 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  expenditures 
in  the  miUtary  field,  or  any  field,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  when  we  get  into  the 
vast  and  seemingly  uncontrolled  expend- 
itures of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, Agriculture,  and  other  bureaus, 
committees  will  be  formed  to  investigate 
that  spending  thoroughly. 

-nie  areas  of  this  report  that  I  feel  to 
be  inconsistent  with  facts  are  in  the  fields 
of  AMSA,  the  F-14  program,  the  main 
battle  tank  M-70,  on  which  we  have 
already  concluded  action  on  the  floor, 
continental  air  defense,  attack  aircraft 
carriers,  and,  of  course.  Safeguard  ABM 
which  we  have  already  disposed  of.  There 
are  other  rather  minor  areas,  but  because 
we  will  not  be  going  into  these  dming 
the  discussion  of  the  bill  now  before  us, 
I  will  do  away  with  any  comments  on 
them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pa- 
pers which  I  have  had  prepared  answer- 
ing these  discrepancies  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comments  on  Discussion  of  AMSA  in  the 
Report  on  Military  Spending 

SUMMART 

■The  number  planned  for  order  is  263.  at 
per  unit  costs  estimated  by  the  Air  Force  at 
between  $20  and  $30  million,  plus  a  total  of 
$2  billion  for  research  and  development. 
Senator  Proxmire  has  received  estimates  as 
high  as  $80  million  per  plane.  .  .  ." 

The  number  planned  for  order  Is  not  263. 
We  have  made  no  commitment,  nor  do  we 
now  have  any  plans  to  buy  a  specific  force 
size  of  AMSA  airplanes.  How  many  aircraft 
wiU  actually  be  procured  will  be  based  on 
future  information  regarding  the  threat, 
co»ts,  etc.  The  Air  Force  estimates  the  pro- 


duction airplanes  (including  initial  spares, 
tech  data,  and  support  equipment)  will  cost 
about  $25M  to  »30M  when  bought  in  quan- 
tities In  excess  of  200  airplanes.  Sen.  Prox- 
mlre's  figure  of  $80M  unit  cost  Is  not  sub- 
stantiated by  any  estimates  made  by  DOD 
or  knowledgeable  civilian  companies. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

•Because  of  the  lack  of  a  demonstrated 
need  for  a  new  manned  bomber,  funding  for 
AMSA  should  be  reduced  to  $20  million  in 
fiscal  1970,  a  level  approximating  amounts 
spent  In  prior  years.  ..." 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  demonstration  or 
need  must  consist  of  evaluaUon  of  the  enemy 
threat  and  U.S.  capabilities  and  Judgments 
arising    therefrom    rather    than    a    tangible 
demonstration.  To  the  extent  that  such  an 
approach  permlu.  the  DOD  has  demonstrated 
the  need  to  undertake  the  development  of 
a  new  bomber.  To  conclude  that  there  is  no 
need  now   to  start  development  of  an  ad- 
vanced bomber,  one  would  have  to  believe 
the  following:   (1)   The  Soviets  will  cease  to 
Improve  their  air  defenses,  thereby  making 
our  present  penetration  aids  sulBcient.    (2) 
The  Soviets  will  not  degrade  through  offen- 
sive or  defensive  action  our  missile  capabil- 
ity. (3)  We  will  not  want  to  use  a  bomber  in 
conventional  conflicts  where  the  enemy  has 
deployed  air  defenses.  (4)  It  will  be  economi- 
cal to  prolong  the  operational  and  structural 
life  of  the  B-52  into  the  1980's. 

All  indications  today  oppose  acceptance  of 
the  foregoing  points.  The  most  significant 
area  of  uncertainty  U  not  in  the  need  to 
start  development,  but  in  the  number  of 
bomljers  that  may  eventually  be  needed  For- 
tunately, this  latter  decision  need  not  and 
should  not  be  made  now. 

A  level  of  expenditure  of  $20M  per  year 
will  not  reduce  the  development  lead  time 
of  this  svstem.  If  we  maintain  this  expend- 
iture level  until  the  need  becomes  real- 
ity (ie.,  a  discovered  ineffectiveness  in  our 
strategic  forces)  we  will  still  be  about  8  years 
away  from  having  the  system  in  operationally 
significant  numbers.  In  that  case  we  would 
have  two  alternatives:  (1)  Attempt  to  adapt 
•off-the-shelf"  systems  to  fill  the  gap  or  (2» 
Accept  the  added  risk  that  our  reduced  ef- 
fectiveness win  continue  to  det«r. 


RATIONALE  AND  DISCUSSION 

A.  The  case  for  AMSA 
"The   Air  Force  has   been  pressing   for   a 
new  strategic  aircraft  throughout  the  1960  s. 
particularly  since  Secretary  McNamara's  de- 
cision against  production  of  the  B-70.  .  .  . ' 

The  Air  Force  has  actually  been  exam- 
ining replacements  for  the  B-5a  since  1956 
WS-125A  (the  nuclear  powered  bomber)  and 
WS-llOA  (later  the  B-70)  were  active  then. 
In  1959,  an  argument  voiced  against  WS- 
125A  was  tliat  its  low  level  speed  of  Mach 
0.9  would  not  be  militarily  useful  in  the 
1970s  Likewise,  one  of  the  reasons  for  can- 
celling the  B-70  was  its  alleged  inability  to 
penetrate  effectivelv  at  Mach  3.0  at  high  alti- 
tude In  spite  of  this,  it  Is  now  argued  by 
bomber  opponents  that  the  B-52  which 
files  at  Mach  0.55  at  low  altitude  and  Mach 
0.8  at  high  altitude  will  be  adequate  lor  the 
foreseeable  future. 

We  believe  modernization  of  our  forces  is 
essential  if  strategic  forces  are  to  portray  a 
credible  deterrent  to  an  enemy  who  continues 
to  devote  a  large  portion  of  his  loUl  re- 
sources in  both  offensive  and  defensive  weap- 
ons systems. 

Initiation  of  the  develojMnent  of  the 
AMSA  at  thU  time  wlU  place  us  in  a  better 
position  to  modernize  our  aging  bomber 
forces  iu  order  to  malnUln  our  deterrent 
posture. 

If  the  AMSA  were  started  In  FY  1970  the 
earliest  date  that  we  would  have  operaUonal- 
ly  significant  numbers  In  the  Inventory  would 
be  FY  1977.  At  that  time  the  newest  B-62 
would  be  14  years  old. 
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With  satellite  communications  a  bomber 
weapon  can  be  retargeted  or  withheld  up  to 
the  point  of  weapon  release  which  may  not 
be  only  seconds  away  from  detonation. 

It  is  implied  that  we  need  only  a  capabil- 
ity to  hit  soft  targets.  I.e..  urban-Industrial 
complexes.  This  Is  synonomous  with  the  "de- 
terrent only"  concept  which  Ignores  the 
question  of  war  outcome  if  deterrence  should 
fall.  This  concept,  if  adhered  to,  simultane- 
ously increases  the  risk  of  the  failure  of  our 
deterrent  by  prejudging  that  the  enemy 
leader  will  never  accept  the  loss  of  a  certain 
percent  of  his  population  In  order  to  at- 
tain his  goal  of  world  domination 

The  conclusion  that  bomber  flexibility  has 
"little  practical  meaning",  is  based  on  a  nar- 
row understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  flex- 
ibility. By  way  of  illustration,  the  B-29  in 
its  lifetime  was  used  for  delivering  high  ex- 
plosives, nuclear  weapons,  fire  bombs,  aerial 
mines,  and  psychological  warfare  materials. 
It  attacked  cities.  Industry,  troops,  airfields 
and  bridges.  It  was  used  for  weather  and 
photographic  reconnaissance.  Such  utility, 
while  not  readily  amenable  to  cost-effective- 
ness analyses,  is  real  non-the-less.  and  is  not 
possessed  by  ballistic  missiles.  The  manned 
aircraft  still  remains  the  most  versatile  sys- 
tem yet  devised  for  delivering  munitions. 
The  fact  that  the  aircraft  has  long  range  and 
carries  large  payloads  does  not  negate  this 
truism. 

"Existing  aircraft  require  the  enemy  to  mix 
his  defenses  as  much  as  would  be  the  case 
if  AMSA  ivere  added." 

To  mention  in  the  same  sentence  the 
FB-lll  speed  of  Mach  2.2  and  range  to  reach 
70 't  of  the  targets  leaves  the  Impression 
that  it  can  do  both  simultaneously.  The  fact 
is  that  the  supersonic  range  of  the  PB-lll 
Is  much  less  than  the  AMSA  supersonic  range 
and  would  not  complicate  the  enemies  de- 
fense problem  against  supersonic  penetra- 
tion nearly  as  much.  What  is  not  mentioned 
Is  that  it  is  entirely  within  the  enemy  capa- 
bility to  reduce  FB-lll  target  coverage  by 
a  factor  of  4  or  to  force  the  FB-lll  to  slow 
down  to  B-52  /speeds  to  maintain  70'; 
coverage. 

Although  the  data  given  for  the  B-52G&H 
is  essentially  correct,  it  fails  to  mention  that 
the  B-52  maximum  low-level  speed  Is  less 
than  ^3  that  of  the  AMSA's  low-level  cruise 
speed  and  that  the  B-52  radar  signature  is 
on  the  order  of  100  times  that  estimated  for 
the  AMSA. 

The  technique  used  here  Is  to  argue  that 
the  combination  of  good  points  of  two  dif- 
ferent systems  results  in  the  same  iffectlve- 
ness  as  a  single  system  having  all  the  same 
attributes.  This  is  fallacious  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  FB-lll  and  the  B-52  both 
have  certain  shortcomings  which  AMSA 
would  not  have  and  which  can  be  exploited 
by  the  enemy  to  degrade  individual  effective- 
ness of  the  FB-lll  and  B-52.  The  high  speed 
of  the  FB-lll  does  not  reduce  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  slower,  larger  radar  signature 
B-52  nor  does  the  long  range  and  large 
payload  of  the  B-52  permit  the  FB-lll  to 
attack  deep  targets  at  high  speed  while 
carrying  adequate  penetration  aids  against 
advanced  defenses. 

The  conclusion  is  false  for  the  reasons 
stated  above.  AMSA  does,  in  fact,  combine 
the  best  features  of  the  FB-lll  and  B-52,  but 
equally  important,  it  avoids  the  shortcomings 
of  both.  Such  a  system  obvioxisly  Imposes 
a  greater  strain  on  defenses  than  the  FB- 
lll   B-52  combination. 

"Changing  mission  and  penetration  aids 
further  enhance  utility  of  existing  strategic 
bombers." 

It  is  agreed  that  new  penetration  aids  will 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  existing  bomb- 
ers. However,  as  defenses  Improve,  a  greater 
portion  of  the  effective  payload  must  be 
devoted  to  such  aids.  The  AMSA  with  Its 
higher  speed  would  be  exposed  to  the  de- 
fenses for  a  shorter  time;  for  a  given  level 
of  protection  its  EMC  requirements  are  less 
than    the    B-52    because    of    smaller    radar 


signature:  Its  lower  penetration  altitude 
reduces  detectablUty  by  ground  radars;  and 
its  greater  payload  capability  means  more 
targets  killed  per  aircraft  for  any  given  level 
of  defense. 

The  latest  model  B-52.  the  "H"  model 
represents  about  the  maximum  growth  at- 
tainable within  the  constralnte  of  the  basic 
B-52  design.  While  we  would  be  able  to  use 
new  weapons  or  penetration  aids  on  the  air- 
craft against  an  improving  threat,  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  a  sounder  invest- 
ment is  to  acquire  a  new  bomber  rather  than 
to  keep  modifying  the  old.  Additionally,  cer- 
tain improvemente  such  as  to  provide  for 
B-52  self-sufficiency  for  wide  dispersal  to 
Improve  pre-launch  survivability  involve 
large  costs  and  excessive  fleet  downtime. 

"Conventional  warfare  roles  of  bombers 
do  not  require  elaborate,  high  performance 
aircraft." 

It  is  Incorrectly  assumed  that  aircraft  de- 
signed for  the  strategic  mission  should  not 
or  could  not  have  high  performance  and  are. 
therefore,  not  effective  in  conventional  con- 
flict. Using  current  technology,  there  Is  no 
basis  for  this  as.siimptlon.  The  proposed 
AMSA  would  have  high  performance  and  this 
performance  would  pay  off  in  lower  attri- 
tion than  the  B-52  in  all  types  of  conflicts 
The  argument  contained  herein  contradlcte, 
in  fact,  a  point  made  earlier  about, the  value 
of  the  PB-llls  speed.  This  combination  of 
speed  and  very  low  altitude  capability  makes 
the  F-Ul  our  best  conventional  fighter 
bomber. 

The  assertion  made  regarding  losses  and 
effectiveness  in  conventional  conflicts  is  re- 
futed by  careful  analysis.  First,  with  10 
times  the  payload  of  our  fighter-bombers 
the  AMSA  would,  with  all  other  things  being 
equal,  have  to  fly  only  one-tenth  as  many 
sorties  for  a  given  level  of  damage.  However, 
other  things  are  not  equal— in  fact  they  tend 
to  favor  the  high  performance  bomber.  An 
advanced  bomber  can  bomb  more  accurately 
and  does  not  have  to  dive  down  the  defen- 
sive gun  barrels.  A  single  large  bomber  is 
adequate  for  most  targets  and  gains  the  ele- 
ment of  surprise  that  multiple  smaller  air- 
craft do  not  have.  The  bomber's  capability 
for  better  night  and  poor  weather  navigation 
ai.d  bombing  is  more  readily  attainable  since 
it  can  carry  the  better  ^vlonlcs  required.  Tlie 
AMSA  could  fly  supersonclally  to  deep  in- 
terdiction targets  with  its  large  payload— 
something  our  current  fighters  cannot  do. 
SAMs  and  interceptors  equipped  with  non- 
nuclear  armament  can  be  countered  with  the 
combination  of  supersonic  speed  and  ECM 
and  SCRAM.  The  relative  effectiveness  of 
larger  bombers  can  be  further  Improved  by 
the  ability  to  carry  larger  conventional 
munitions.  The  greatest  advantage  would 
be  a  stand-off  capability  that  permits  the 
bomber  to  avoid  defenses  in  the  target  area 
while  accurately  delivering  large  conven- 
tional warheads  as  Walleye  and  Condor  there 
is  a  v.-eapon  size  limitation  Imposed  by  the 
size  of   the  aircraft  itself. 

In  short,  studies,  plus  our  experience  in 
Southeast  Asia,  have  demonstrated  that 
large,  high  performance  bombers  can  pro- 
vide cost  effective  augmentation  of  our  gen- 
eral purpose  forces  in  nonnuclear  conflicts. 
"The  B-52  age  problem  can  be  solved 
through  steps  much  more  simple  and  much 
less  expensive  than  AMSA." 

It  is  true  that  the  B-52  structure  can  be 
reinforced  or  replaced  as  it  wears  out.  To  say 
that  this  is  more  economical  than  acquiring 
a  new  aircraft  is  conjecture.  First,  we  still 
cannot  predict,  as  well  as  we  would  like,  how 
aircrait  structure  will  respond  to  usage.  The 
problem  here  is  that  by  the  time  we  detect  a 
structural  fatigue  It  may  be  too  late  to 
acquire  a  replacement  aircraft  on  a  timely 
basis.  Therefore,  to  avoid  catastrophic  fail- 
ure we  replace  or  "beef  up"  the  affected 
structure.  The  problem  is  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  the  uncertainties  in  forecast- 
ing the  type  and  extent  of  wear  out  are  ac- 
companied by  large  uncertainties  in  the  mag- 
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nltude  of  the  costs  that  may  be  required  to 
keep  old  systeme  viable.  We  do  know,  bow- 
ever,  that  as  age  Increases  so  does  the  risk 
of  incurring  large  modification  coets. 

Second,  regardless  of  B-52  structural  life, 
the  fact  that  AMSA  carries  a  larger  offensive 
payload  and  would  suffer  less  attrition  thp 
the  B-52  means  that  considerably  few 
AMSAs  can  do  the  same  Job  as  the  B-5 
It  Is  expected  that  after  about  8  to  10  yei 
of  operating  this  smaller  size,  but  equally 
effective.  AMSA  force  the  savings  In  O&M 
costa  will  equal  the  development  and  pro- 
duction costs  of  the  new  bomber. 

The  question  of  reopening  the  B-52  pro- 
duction line  is  academic  In  the  face  of  the 
above  economical  replacement  argument  for 
a  newer,  more  efficient  bomber.  Neverthe- 
less today's  production  costs  of  the  B-5.2 
would  not  necessarily  be  substantially  1^ 
than  the  AMSA  taking  advantage  of  tech- 
nology advances  since  the  B-52  was  devel- 
oped   The  reasons   for  this  are  as  foUows: 

(a)  B-52  production  tooling  is  non-existent. 

(b)  new  production  would  start  at  the  top 
of  the  learning  curve,  (c)  B-52  and  AMSA 
avionics  welghu  are  similar,  so  avionics  pro- 
duction costs  would  also  be  similar,  (d)  the 
eight  engines  on  the  B-52  would  cost  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  the  four  engines  on 
AMSA  If  the  B-52  were  equipped  with  four 
of  the  larger  0-5  type  engines,  the  engine 
costs  would  favor  the  AMSA.  (e)  airframe 
coets  are  based  on  empty  airframe  weight 
and  since  the  B-52  airframe  weight  is  ap- 
proximately twice  that  of  AMSA  and  since 
both  are  made  of  essentially  the  same  mate- 
rials, AMSA  airframe  costs  should  be  no 
higher  than  B-52  airframe  costs.  In  view  of 
the  foregoing  It  can  be  concluded  Uiat  new 
B-62S  could  not  be  produced  substantially 
cheaper  than  a  new.  smaller  bomber,  as  is 
alleged  In  the  report. 


P-14  Program 
(Extract    from    the      "Report    on    Military 

Spending"   by  the  "Members  of  Congress 

for    Peace    Through    Law/Committee    on 

Military  Spending  ") 

I  Annotated) 
Summary 

The  P-14  is  a  new  multi-mission  carrier- 
based  fighter  currently  under  development 
for  the  Navy  by  Grununan.  It  is  to  replace 
the  Navy's  present  P-4  Phantom  as  a  gen- 
eral air  superiority  fighter/escort  In  the  mld- 
1970's.  Carrying  the  Phoenix  missile,  it  Is  to 
perform  the  fleet  air  defense  mission  of  the 
now  defunct  P-lllB  against  Soviet  bombers 
and  cruise  missiles.  It  Is  also  to  have  an  air 
to  ground  attack  capability. 

The  A  model  of  the  F-14,  using  engines, 
avionics  and  Phoenix  developed  for  the 
P-lllB,  is  planned  to  be  operational  in  1973. 
The  B  model,  using  advanced  technology 
engines.  Is  planned  to  be  operational  in 
1975.  The  C  model,  using  advanced  avionics. 
Is  planned  to  be  operational  In  the  late 
1970"s. 

Comment 

ifhe  P-14  win  provide  air  superiority  for 
the  fleet  and  for  friendly  land  forces.  It  is 
aeslgned.  of  course,  for  fleet  air  defense 
carrying  6  Phoenix  missiles  and  for  alr-to- 
surface  attack  carrying  conventional  ord- 
nance, both  without  degradation  of  fighter 
performance.  This  Is  accomplished  by  pal- 
letizing Phoenix  and  other  ordnance  equip- 
ment which  is  carried  only  when  desired. 
Tlie  F-14A  and  P-14B  will  have  an  air-to- 
ground  capability  with  accuracies  compara- 
ble to  the  A-7E. 

When  the  P-14  is  performing  In  either  the 
fleet  air  defense  or  the  air-to-surface  attack 
configuration,  it  can  return  to  its  primary 
air  superiority  role  Immediately  upon  re- 
lease of  ordnance  not  required. 

The  P-14  will  fill  the  fleet  air  defense  need 


for  which  the  P-lllB  was  designed.  It  wlU 
replace  the  P-4  as  an  air  superiority  fighter 
and  In  escort  roles. 

A  low  risk  development  program  was  con- 
ceived for  the  P-14  to  provide  Improved  alr- 
to-alr  capabilities  in  the  earliest  time  frame. 
Improved  versions  of  the  existing  Phoenix/ 
AWG-9   missile  control   system  and  TF-30- 
P412  engines  will  be  installed  in  the  P-14A. 
to  be  operational  in  April  1973.  The  P-14A 
will  meet  the  fleet  air  defense  need  and  pro- 
vide fighter  performance  considerably  supe- 
rior to  the  P-4  Phantom.  An  advanced  tech- 
nology engine  under  development  in  a  Joint 
Navy/Air  Force  program  will  have  40'~;   more 
thrust  and  weigh  25',    less  than  the  TP-30- 
P412    This  advanced  engine  wUl  be  incor- 
pDr.ited  in  the  F-14  for  operational  use  in 
December    1973.    Designated    F-14B,    it    will 
have    maneuverability    and    weapon    system 
performance  superior  to  the  threat  expected 
through  the  I970's. 

Summary 
The  F-14  as  presently  conceived,  is  an 
enormously  complex  and  expensive  weapons 
system.  The  Navy  presently  estimates  the 
"unit  flyaway  cost"  of  the  plane  at  less 
than  $8  million.  A  conservative  esUmate  of 
the  total  '  svEtem  cost"  of  the  F-14  over  a 
ten  year  period  would  be  $15  billion. 
Comment 
The  F-14  will  be  a  versatile  and  effective 
weapons  system  designed  specifically  to 
counter  the  projectea  threat.  The  m°st  re- 
cent F-14  price-out,  using  carefully  detailed 
component  costs,  places  unit  flyaway  cost  at 
$8  06M.  Escalation  at  4^:;  per  annum,  com- 
poimded.  has  been  appUed  In  arriving  at  the 
F-14  price-out. 

Total  "system  coets"  are  not  valid  unless 
the  aircraft,  the  quantities  and  the  support 
costs  are  specified.  Navy  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  production  and  support  of  716  P- 
14A/B  aircraft  is  $7.634M  (escalated  dollars). 
Recommendation 
Congress  should  not  authorize  «275  mil- 
lion m  proctirement  funds  requested  for  the 
P-14A  m  the  FY  1970  budget  f>endlng  Con- 
gressional review  of  attack  aircraft  carriers 
and  the  requirement  for  a  new  carrier  based 
aircraft  and  the  Phoenix  Missile  System. 
Comment 
The  recommendation  with  respect  to  the 
P-14  program  does  not  constitute  a  savings. 
The  effect  of  the  recommendation  would  be 
deferral    of    the   cost   of    replacing   existing 

aircraft.  ,  ^ 

A  new  fighter  is  required.  The  replacement 
of  the  P-4  for  fieet  air  defense  has  already 
been  deferred  too  long. 

The  PHOENIX  missile  Is  essential  for 
shooting  down  or  diverting  missile  carrying 
aircrait  before  they  reach  missile  launch 
range.  The  PHOENIX  missile  system  is  also 
essential  In  the  antimissile  role. 

False  economies  can  be  realized  from  dis- 
approving programed  systems  and  their  as- 
sociated funding.  The  Defense  Department 
reqviests  money  for  military  equipment  only 
because  the  equipment  Is  Judged  essential  to 
protect  the  U.S.  and  to  deter  aggression  as 
directed  by  the  President. 

The  recommendation  states  that  the  P-14 
program  should  be  deferred  pending  Congres- 
sional review  of  the  attack  carrier  construc- 
tion program.  Should  a  decision  be  made  not 
to  construct  a  new  carrier,  it  Is  unlikely  that 
the  carriers  already  in  the  force  would  be 
•Iscarded.  Of  the  carriers  in  the  force  today. 
12  are  scheduled  to  have  F-14s  In  their  air 
wings.  The  rationale  supporting  the  P-14 
on  capability  grounds  applies,  of  course,  to 
these  12  carriers  as  well  as  to  new  carriers. 

Congress  should  authorize  $175M  In 
RDT&i;  funds  and  $275M  In  procurement 
funds  requested  for  the  F-14A  in  the  FY 
1970  budget  so  that  the  Navy  can  proceed 
with   the   orderly   fighter  development   pro- 


gram It  now  h«s.  devoid  of  overruns  caused 
by  deferrals,  steetchouts.  more  study,  sched- 
ule changes  and  all  other  delays. 

RATIONALE    AND    DISCUSSION 


A.  Current  status  of  program 
1    From  F-11 1 B  to  F-J 4.  In  1968.  Congress 
decreed  the  demise  of  the  Navy  F-lUB  and 
authorized   Instead   development   of   a   new 
multi-mission   Navy   fighter,   the  P-14.   The 
principal  mission  of  the  P-lllB  was  to  be 
fleet  air  defense  (PAD).  It  was  to  carry  six 
long-range   alr-to-alr   Phoenix   missiles   and 
sophisticated  avionics.  Loitering  at  some  dis- 
tances  from   the   fleet,   the   P-lllB   was   to 
counter    supersonic    enemy   bombers   armed 
wrtth  long-range  alr-to-surface  missiles,  and 
hopefully,      to      defend      ^S^l"!.  ^^^V^" 
launched  cruise  missile  as  well.  The  F-lllB 
nroKram  encountered  numerous  delays  and 
rapid  cost  increases.  Weight  and  size  prob- 
lems arose  In  connection  with  heavy  com- 
ponents such  as  engines.  sophlsUcated  av_l- 
^ics  and  the  Phoenix,  as  weU  as  with  the 
airframe,  which  was  designed  also  to  meet 
Air    Force    requirements    for    the    P-"iA^ 
■mere  were  also  dlfficxUtles  In  mating  engine 

to  air  frame.  ,        „      ,.  , 

The  P-14  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  ^j^foMf'" 
ted   Grumman    proposal"   of    ^^\}^^-^- 
^ther  with  an  extensive  Navy  Fighter  Stud> 
Sf  eariy  1968,  a  pending  Navy  PfoPO"^!  ^"^^'^ 
new  mld-1970's  fighter  (VFAX)   and  the  de- 
mise of  the  F-lllB  The  P-14  is  to  have  sev- 
rrai^sslble  missions.   It  is  to^P««,«  ^^ 
NavyVP-4   Phantoms   as   a   mid-1970s   and 
80-s  air  superiority  fighter  ^nd  escort^a  role 
which   seems   to   have   superseded   the   fleet 
air   defense   role   In   importance   since    1968 
Navy   testimony   before   Congrewlonal   com- 
mtuees;    It  Is   to  perform   the  fleet  air  de- 
fense mission  of  the  P-lllB:    and  It  Is  to 
have  an  air-to-ground  attack  capability. 
Comment 
The  P-niB  was  to  be  a  fieet  air  defense 
(P^)     interceptor    carrying    6    long-rajage 
PHOK^IX  missiles.  It  was   '^  .'^^'^^'^  * 
^tlal  replacement  of  the  P-l  l^'^^^^J.  ^° 
^pletethe  F-4  replacement,  a  new  figh^r 
was  required  for  the  air  superiority  a^d  «i- 
cort  roles.   In    1968.   the   Congress   canceled 
fC^ther  funding  of  the  P-HIB  and  author- 
ized development  of  a  new  Navy  fighter,  ^e 
F_14.  Increasing  weight  and  size  spelled  the 
demise  of  the  F-UIB.  The  engines  and  the 
Control  system  (AWG-9,,PHOENK)  have 
b^en  reduced  In  weight  during  the  develop- 
ment cycle.  The  F-14A  version  of  t^e  AWG-9 
win  weigh  580  pounds  less  than  the  original 
P-lUB  AWO-9  specification  weight    (a  re- 

^'^ThrP-W  ?s\be  result  of  a  Navy  competi- 
tion among  five  contractors.  F^°«>  '^^^P'. 
tion  the  F-14  was  designed  as  an  air  su- 
per or  ty  fighter  around  four  SPABBOW  mis- 
siles and  a  20mm  gun.  The  P-14  Is  an  op- 
umized  combination  of  speed,  acceleration, 
maneuverability  and  radius  of  action  it  m- 
cludes  a  weapons  control  system  with  mul- 
tiple weapon  options. 

The  F-14  will  have  three  missions:  air  su- 
periority, task  force/area  ''^fe'^**'  "f^.^'f- 
w-surface  attack.  It  win  "Pl-;«  .^^J-f,'" 
the  air  superiority  and  escort  role  in  the  mld- 
1970-6  Possessing  a  carefully  designed  over- 
load capablUty  to  carry  «l«  l°^8-range 
PHOENIX  missiles.  It  will  provide  far  better 
fl^t  and  area  defense  than  the  F-HIB  would 
iZe  provided.  The  versatile  AWO-9  in  the 
F-14  also  win  generate  soluUons  to  provide 
a      very      accurate      air-to- surface      attAck 

capability.  

2  The  F-14A.  Grumman  received  the  con- 
tract for  development  of  the  first  ve^"^^ 
the  F-14  the  F-14A.  in  February  1969.  The 
P-14A  is  to  be  a  swing  wing,  supersonic  air- 
craft using  the  F-lllB'B  engines  and  AWO-9 
avionics  (airborne  mlssUe  control  systein. 
including  radars  and  computers).  The  avi- 
onics are  to  be  redesigned  lor  tandem  seat- 
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Comment 
a  low  risk  development  utl- 
proven  TF-30-P412  engine 
w|Bapons  control  system. 

has    been    reconfigured    for 
^Ith  the  P-14  airframe.  It  will 
for    SPARROW,    an    ad- 
r^nge  missile  (AGILE).  SIDE- 
a     20mm     gun.     Although 
not  yet  been  used  operation- 
planned   R&D   missiles   have 
unprecedented  success.  These 
one  missile  fired  at  a  range 
missiles  fired  simultaneously 
with  10  miles  separation  and 
in  the  actlvf  mode  for  the 
n. 
airframe   uses   22".    titanium 
;  it  Is  optimized  for  maneu- 
logfight"  situations.  The   F- 
capability  of  carrying  one 
systems  in  varying  mixes — 
cannon,    PHOENIX,    SPAR- 
AGILE,    and   conven- 
gi^und  ordnance. 

sixty-seven  P-14As  will  be 
1  deployment  with  the  fieet 
April  1973. 

and  C.  Both  the  F-14B  and 

airframe  developed  for  the 

to  use  advanced  technology 
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Comment 


addition   to  using   the  F- 
r  changed,  will  have  the  high 
)f  the  advanced   technology 
Jjint    development    with    the 
F-14  F-15.  The  same  engine 
id  for  both  the  F-14A  and 
ihB   is   expected   to   be   oper- 
1973. 
prtsent,  unit  "flyaway  costs"  of 
being  estimated  by  Navy  offi- 
ng  under   $8   million,'  This 
a  production  run  of  some 
i  A  and  B  versions  of  the 
absence  of  unexpected  tech- 
ind  delays.  Other  estimates 
ration  are  reportedly  $2 
ler.  The  cost  of  procuring 
missile   (currently  estimated 
)C  per  missile)   as  well  as  the 
Dflssiles    and    ordnance,    and 
the  cost  of  the  avionics  for 
current  cost  for  each  PHOE- 
about  $2.0  million)    are 
flyaway  cost." 
program    goes    according    to 
"ans  to  replace  most  of  its 
with    the    plane,    which 
ventual  "buy"  of  the  P-14 
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could  go  as  high  as  1000  Estimates  of  the 
ten-year  "systems  '  coat  tor  the  P-14  (R&D, 
procurement,  spare  parts,  support,  training, 
and  maintenance)  are  classified,  but  are  re- 
portedly below  unofficial  estimates  ranging 
from  $20  billion  to  over  $30  billion 
Comment 
Present  P-14  unit  flyaway  cost  based  upon 
a  recent  plece-by-piece  priceout  is  $8.06M. 
The  $8.06M  takes  into  account  inflationary 
factors  estimated  at  4'r  per  year  com- 
pounded. This  estimate  is  based  upon  pro- 
duction of  716  aircraft  and  includes  produc- 
tion costs  of  both  the  P-14A  and  F-14B. 
Other  cost  estimates  must  have  used  pricing 
techniques  based  upon  incorrect  weights, 
erroneous  titanium  content  for  the  F-14,  as 
well  as  a  "dollars  per  pound"  approach  to 
electronics  costs.  The  results  are  seriously  in 
error. 

The  PHOENIX  Missile  Control  System 
(AN  AWa-9)  IS  included  in  flyaway  costs. 
Expendable  weapons  are  not  in  flyaway  costs. 

The  current  cost  for  each  PHOENIX  avi- 
onics unit  is  about  $1.3M  vice  the  $2M 
stated.  Also,  It  is  Important  to  note  that 
91 '^;  of  planned  PHOENIX  RDT&E  funding 
has  already  been  expended. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  comment  on  the  esti- 
mate of  ten  year  systems  cost  without  know- 
ing how  and  on  what  basis  the  computation 
was  made. 

B.  The  argument  for  a  new  carrier-based 
aircraft:  Mid-70  s  role 
Because  an  essential  role  of  the  plane  is 
air  defense  for  carriers,  the  case  for  the 
P-14  begins  with  the  case  for  carrier  task 
forces.  The  Navy  contends  that  carriers  can 
play  a  vital  role  in  a  sustained  conventional 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  Comuiunist 
China,  in  limited  wars  such  as  the  Korean 
War  or  the  current  conflict  In  Vietnam.  In 
show-of-force  or  deterrence  situations  in 
various  areas  of  tension  and  confrontation, 
and  perhaps  even  in  tactical  nuclear  en- 
gagements. It  is  assumed  that  carrier  forces 
can  be  effectively  defended  in  these  situations 
now,  tout  that  by  the  mid-1970's,  present 
carrier-based  airborne  weapon  systems  and 
aircraft  will  be  outclassed  in  both  fleet  de- 
fense and  in  fighter  and  attack  roles  by 
sophisticated  Soviet  capabilities. 

Comment 

Aircraft  carriers  can  and  do  perform  es- 
sential functions  for  the  United  States,  De- 
fense Department  planning  includes  aircraft 
carriers  in  roles  ranging  from  a  show-of- 
force  through  all  levels  of  conventional  war- 
fare to  nuclear  war.  if  that  is  ever  needed. 
The  effectiveness  of  carriers  in  many  diverse 
roles  Is  a  matter  of  record.  For  this  effective- 
ness to  continue,  carriers  must  be  equipped 
with  aircraft  adequate  to  the  tasks. 

The  projected  threat  that  will  confront  the 
U.S.  In  the  1970-80s  currently  Includes  four 
new  Soviet  fighter  aircraft  each  with  per- 
formance greater  than  that  of  the  F-4J,  A 
new  U.S.  fighter  to  meet  this  threat  is  al- 
ready very  late. 

The  F-14  Is  designed  and  will  have  growth 
potential  to  provide  adequate  carrier  fighter 
capability  through  the  1970-80  time  period 
The  F-14  PHOENIX  system  in  addition  to  Its 
fighter  capabilities,  will  provide  a  significant 
capability  to  counter  the  Soviet  cruise  mis- 
sile threat. 

C.  Critique   of   argument:    The   Sovielt   con- 
tingency is  unlikely 

1.  A  full-scale,  sustained  conventional  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union  seems  an  unlikely  con- 
tingency today  and  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Comment 

A  full-scale  conventional  war  with  the 
Soviets  may  seem  improbable  to  many  peo- 
ple. But  this  belief,  to  be  valid,  rests  on  con- 
tinuing U.S.  strength. 

2.  If.  however,  we  assume  that  such  a  con- 
tingency is  possible,  that  it  will  not  rapidly 


escalate  to  nuclear  war  or  will  not  be  stopped 
short  of  the  brink  after  a  few  days;  If  we 
also  asstune  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  have 
the  full  range  of  sophisticated  capabilities 
predicted  for  the  1970s — a  large  fleet  of 
sophisticated  attack  submarines,  a  large  force 
of  long-range  and  medium-range  super- 
sonic bombers  armed  with  stand-off  missiles, 
a  fieet  of  surface  vessels  armed  with  cruise 
missiles  and  following  the  U.S.  fleet  around — 
then  carrier  task  forces  appear  exceedingly 
vulnerable  with  or  without  the  P-14.  Even 
if  the  fleet  is  provided  with  the  widest  range 
of  defense  capabilities,  It  Is  probable  that 
a  full-scale  Soviet  attack  on  a  carrier  task 
force  would  be  successful  and  not  prohibi- 
tively costly. 

Comment 
The  attack  carrier  is  and  has  been  a  tough 
target.  No  attack  carrier  built  during  or 
after  World  War  II  has  been  lost  to  enemy 
action  or  to  any  cause.  Some  of  these  car- 
riers, still  in  service,  fought  through  the  air 
and  kamikaze  attacks  of  World  War  II.  The 
newer  attack  carriers  have  extensive  protec- 
tion above  and  below  the  waterUne.  Armored 
flight  decks,  honey-comb  internal  structure. 
and  many  protective  features  have  made  our 
attack  carriers  the  toughest  ships  on  the 
seas. 

The  result  of  a  Soviet  attack  on  a  carrier 
task  force  is  primarily  a  function  of  the  com- 
bat capability  of  the  task  force.  The  inher- 
ent capabilities  of  the  long-range,  multi-shot 
F-14  PHOENIX  system  Is  superior  by  an 
order  of  magnitude  to  the  F-4J/SPARROW 
system.  The  F-14  PHOENIX  system  aug- 
mented by  the  new  technology  surface-to-air 
missile  systems  will  seriously  attrlte  any 
Soviet  attack. 

3.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  assume  a  full- 
scale  encounter  with  the  Soviet  Union  but 
less  than  the  full  range  of  Soviet  capabilities 
that  have  been  predicted  for  the  70s,  the 
need  for  the  F-14  is  still  open  to  doubt.  In 
particular,  some  critics  have  questioned  the 
need  for  a  new  fighter  to  meet  a  future  Soviet 
bomber  threat. 

Chairman  Mahon  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  commented  thus  during  the 
1968  hearings: 

"The  bomber  threat  against  the  fleet,  as 
you  know,  has  been  predicted  by  Navy  officials 
for  some  time.  It  has  not,  of  course,  developed 
to  date." 

In  a  late  1968  report  on  the  U.S.  tactical 
air  power  program  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee, the  following  points  on  the  bomber 
threat  are  made: 

"The  F-lllB  was  designed  primarily  for 
fleet  air  defense  against  Soviet  supersonic 
bombers.  But  that  threat  Is  either  limited  or 
does  not  exist:  and  therefore,  we  believe  the 
Navy  should  re-examine  the  prime  require- 
ments for  the  VFX-1  (F-14A)  as  to  Its  most 
important  role,  In  the  light  of  the  most 
predictable  threat  to  the  fleet.  We  are  cow- 
cerned  about  the  assignment  of  four  missions 
to  this  single  aircraft  with  potential  degrada- 
tion in  its  capacity  to  perform  the  primary 
mission." 

Comment 
From  time  to  time,  missile  carrying  Soviet 
bombers  fiy  over  or  near  units  of  the  U.S. 
fleet.  Although  detected  early  and  Inter- 
cepted, these  overflights  make  clear  this 
threat  does  exist.  New  POXBAT.  FIDDLER 
and  FLAGON  fighters  have  long-range  escort 
capabilities  with  advanced  avionics  and  mis- 
siles, adding  to  the  threat. 

The  P-14.  designed  for  air  superiority,  is 
the  v/eap)on  system  that  can  shoot  down 
long-range  multiple-raid  targets,  aircraft  and 
missiles,  and  can  engage  enemy  escort  fighters 
in  close-in  combat.  Computer  technology  and 
weight  reducing  microminiaturization  of 
avionics,  properly  balanced  with  airframe  and 
engine  design,  have  removed  performance 
degradation  In  this  multi-mission  fighter.  In 
the  F-14.  one  percent  of  the  aircraft's  weight 
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makes  It  possible  to  use  PHOENIX.  SPAR- 
ROW, SIDEWINDER,  AGILE,  a  gun  and  air- 
to-surface  weapons.  A  significant  amount  of 
that  weight  Is  In  removable  pallets  not  car- 
ried In  the  "dogfight"  configtiratlon. 
D.   Present  capabilities  suffice  for   show   of 
force  and  deterrence  contingencies 
1.  For    show-of-force    and    deterrence    In 
tension  spots— the  roles  carrier  task  forces 
may  be  best  suited  for  In  the  future— the 
Navy's    existing    defensive    capabilities    and 
aircraft  can  probably  do  the  job.  The  alter- 
native to  building  any  new  Navy  fighter  Is 
to  rely  on  the  presently  deployed  advanced 
Phantom  P-4  J's  for  the  missions  assigned 
to  the  F-14,  and  to  produce  more  as  neces- 
sary  (the  production  line  is  scheduled  now 
to  close  In  1972)   wita  very  substantial  sav- 
ings.   Also,    there    are    electronic    counter- 
measures  and  point  defense  systems  pres- 
ently deployed  or  planned  for  the  fieet  for 
additional  deterrence  of  potential  threats  to 
the  fleet. 

Comment 

The  mobility  of  sea-based  tactical  air  makes 
It  a  valuable  instrument  of  U.S.  policy.  Navy 
mobile  striking  power  can  be  effectively  ap- 
plied at  all  levels  of  warfare — from  deter- 
rence to  nuclear  attack.  A  strong  Navy  in  con- 
trol at  sea  will  deter  the  enemy.  The  P-14  Is 
essential  to  effective  deterrence. 

The  P-4  designed  1954  became  operational 
m  1961.  Since  that  date  the  Soviets  have 
built  and  flown  8  new  fighters.  The  F-4  can- 
not be  improved  further  without  major  re- 
design amounting  to  a  new  airplane  and  cost- 
ing many  millions  of  dollars.  It  still  would  be 
Inferior  to  operational  Soviet  fighter  air- 
craft. 

Credible  deterrence  requires  balanced  of- 
fensive and  defensive  capabilities. 

2.  The  Navy  argues  that  maximum  deter- 
rent effect  shovUd  be  sought  through  a  mix 
of  several  of  the  most  advanced  defensive 
capabilities — airborne,  surface-based  missile 
defense,  and  electronic  countermeasures.  But 
it  is  probable,  that  as  far  as  the  Soviet  Union 
is  concerned,  deterrence  will  be  achieved  as 
much  by  Soviet  reluctance  to  directly  en- 
gage U.S.  artaed  forces,  as  by  the  deployment 
of  the  most  advanced  fieet  air  defense  capa- 
bilities. The  possibility  of  escalation  to  nu- 
clear war  is  what  counts  most. 
Comment 
Continuing  reluctance  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  engage  U.S.  armed  forces  rests  on  respect 
for  U.S.  military  power. 

Escalation  to  nuclear  war  becomes  far 
more  probable  If  effective  general  purpose 
forces  are  not  maintained.  Naval  forces  are 
essential  to  effective  general  purpose  forces. 
Since  no  one  in  the  U.S.  wants  to  use  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  choice  really  is  stay  strong 
militarily  or  let  the  initiative  and  course  of 
history  pass  to  the  Communists, 

3.  For  show-of-force  roles  which  do  not 
directly  Involve  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  also 
questionable  whether  the  F-14  Is  necessary. 
The  P-4  Phantom  has  been  described  as  the 
"best  fighter  In  the  free  world  today."  The 
P-4  J  model  Is  equipped  with  Sparrow  and 
Sidewinder  alr-to-alr  missiles.  Its  range  and 
the  capabilities  of  Its  avionics  are  not  as 
great  as  those  planned  for  the  F-14.  But  in 
dogfights  In  the  exceptionally  hostile  air  en- 
vironment over  North  Vietnam,  the  Phan- 
toms have  proved  a  match  for  high  perform- 
ance Soviet  MIG-2rs. 


Comment 

The  P-4  is  our  best  U.S.  fighter  employed 
In  Southeast  Asia.  Its  performance  In  aerial 
combat  has  been  marginal.  Designed  as  an 
Interceptor,  and  equipped  with  an  avionics/ 
weapons  system  to  destroy  high  altitude 
bombers,  the  F-4  has  been  used  as  an  air 
superiority  fighter.  It  was  not  designed  lor 
this  role. 

The  ratio  of  MIG-218  downed  by  F-4s  to 
P-4s  downed  by  MIG-21S  diminUhed  from 


April  1966  to  August  1967.  Since  August  1967 
the  F-4  has  a  1 : 1  kill  ratio  against  the  older 
MIG-21's.  In  a  confrontation  with  late  model 
MIG-21S  and  particularly  with  the  newer 
USSR  fighters,  the  P-4J  would  be  totally 
inadequate. 

F.  Other  contingencies  also  are  problematical 
( 1 )  Other  contingencies  in  which  it  is  con- 
tended that  new  advanced  carrier-based  air- 
craft may  be  essential  include  a  full-scale 
conventional  war  with  Red  China:  Initial 
"surge  operations"  at  the  outbreak  of  a  lim- 
ited war;  prolonged  operations  during  a  lim- 
ited war;  skirmishes  off  the  coasts  of  small 
hostile  countries;  and  show  of  force  situa- 
tions against  Soviet  allies,  given  aircraft  more 
advanced  than  the  MIG-21. 
Comment 
Regardless  of  the  intensity  of  confilct  or 
how  alliances  or  military  aid  programs  may 
work  out,  having  the  air  combat  superior 
P-14  win  make  U.S.  posture  more  viable. 

(2)  The  contingency  of  a  full-scaled  con- 
ventional war  with  Red  China  seems  almost 
as  improbable  as  the  comparable  Soviet  con- 
tingency. And  even  against  Red  China,  carrier 
task  forces — with  or  without  the  F-14— might 
be  vulnerable,  particularly  when  saihng  near 
any  part  of  the  Asian  land  mass  under  Red 
Chinese  control. 

Comment 

That  any  full-scale  war  continues  to  re- 
main improbable  Is  due  mainly  to  this  na- 
tion's deterrent  capabilities.  If  we  unilaterally 
reduce  our  military  effectiveness,  the  options 
and  prospects  of  our  adversaries  Increase 
while  ours  diminish. 

Our  carrier  task  forces  are  not  now  vulner- 
able to  Red  China  forces.  The  P-14  with  a 
500  mile  escort  radius  of  action  would  sig- 
nificantly add  to  our  abiUty  to  deal  with  a 
Red  China  confrontation. 

(3)  In  most  foreseeable  sustained  limited 
war  operations,  land-based  aircraft  can  or 
should  be  relied  upon.  In  limited  war  oper- 
ations which  might  require  carrier  based 
aircraft  and  in  "surge  operations"  and  skir- 
mishes, the  argument  for  the  P-14  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  prospective  new  Soviet 
missiles,  aircraft,  and  other  capabilities  may 
be  made  available  in  quantity  to  smaller 
hostile  countries.  But  this  possibility,  com- 
parable to  the  Red  China  contingency,  does 
not  Justify  proceeding  now  with  the  F-14 
program  in  all   Its  present  complexity   and 

expense. 

Comments 

Assuming  a  limited  war,  (U.S.  and  USSR 
not  in  direct  conflict)  85 ^c  of  the  land  area 
of  the  world  and  95';  of  its  population  are 
within  600  miles  of  sea-based  tactical  air. 
This  85%  portion  contains  56.5  million 
square  miles.  A  single  carrier  task  force 
could  respond  to  a  contingency  In  any  one 
of  the  56.5  million  square  miles.  In  addition, 
the  carrier  covers  100  <:;  of  the  sea  area.  There 
Is  no  way  to  estimate  the  number  of  air 
bases  required  to  equal  the  carrier's  capa- 
biUty  even  if  local  governments  would  al- 
low air  bases  to  be  constructed  and  main- 
tained during  peacetime.  Carrier  task  forces 
can  be  gathered  and  appUed  promptly.  Land 
bases  take  time  to  construct  and  get  Into 
effective  operation.  Carrier  task  forces  buy 
time  for  this  process  and  frequently  provide 
the  umbrella  which  makes  it  possible. 

Experience  Indicates  that  It  requires  the 
best  weapon  systems  to  counter  the  enemy 
even  In  "limited  war  operations." 

That  the  Soviets  operate  an  active  pro- 
gram to  provide  arms  assistance  to  poten- 
tially hostile  countries  further  justifies  pro- 
ceeding with  the  F-14  program  as  presently 
conceiNed. 

G.  The  F-14  program  can  be  delayed  for  1 
year  while  it  is  reviewed  by  Congress 

On  the  basis  of  the  discussion  above,  any 
risks  Incurred  by  a  delay  of  one  year  In  the 
F-14  program  appear  fully  acceptable. 


Comments 

Delaying  one  year  would  increase  cosU  In 
the  P-14  program  by  $100M.  besides  delaying 
the  availability  of  an  advanced  fighter  capa- 
ble of  countering  Soviet  fighters  now  enter- 
ing operational  service.  Foregoing  the  P-14A 
to  await  the  P-14B.  would  increase  costs 
$340M.  Fleet  introduction  of  an  advanced 
fighter  would  be  delayed  two  years. 

The  F-14  design  and  construction  are  far 
along.  First  flight  will  take  place  in  17 
months.  The  requested  FY-70  funds  are  nec- 
essary to  produce  the  aircraft  required  for 
an  efficient,  economical  program. 

APPENDIX 

A.   Questions  concerning  the  F-14  program 
with  Phoenix  mjssile  as  now  envisioned 


1.  Why  a  multi-mission  plane? 

(a)  By  building  the  F-14  as  presently 
designed  the  Navy  may  be  spending  large 
sums  for  the  latest  in  engines,  avionics, 
weaponry  and  airframe  all  In  one  plane  that 
will  perform  Its  two  principal  missions- 
fleet  air  defense  and  air  superiority- satis- 
factorily but  at  the  expense  of  the  highest 
possible  performance  of  either  one.  For  ex- 
ample. In  order  to  get  a  better  all-around  air 
superiority  fighter,  the  F-14's  fleet  air  de- 
fense capabilities  will  be  less  than  those  of 
the  P-lllB.  It  will  not  be  able  to  loiter 
for  as  great  a  period  of  time  or  as  far  from 
the  fleet  as  the  P-lllB;  nor  will  it  carry  as 
many  as  six  Phoenix  missiles.  Nevertheless, 
for  a  reduced  fleet  air  defense  capability,  de- 
ployment of  the  Phoenix  Is  still  being 
planned. 

Comment 

The  P-14  is  designed  as  an  air  superiority 
fighter.  The  engines  and  airframe  have  been 
selected  for  optimum  maneuvering  perform- 
ance. The  versatile  AWG-9  weapons  control 
system  will  control  PHOENIX.  SPARROW. 
SIDEWINDER  or  AGILE  air-to-air  missiles, 
generate  sighting  data  for  the  20mm  gun, 
and  provide  alr-to-surface  weapons  delivery 
solutions.  Such  a  wide  variety  of  ordnance 
makes  It  possible  to  readily  adapt  the  F-14  to 
air  superiority,  to  fieet  air  defense  or  to  alr- 
to-surface    missions. 

The  F-14A  at  combat  weight  (gun  and  four 
SPARROWS)  win  have  a  thrust-to-welght 
ratio  of  .84.  The  F-14  with  the  advanced 
technology  engines  will  have  a  thrust-to- 
welgiit  ratio  of  1.16.  Acceleration  from  .8M 
to  T.8M  will  take  1.27  minutes.  Aircraft 
weight  penalties  are  avoided  by  palletizing 
equipment  for  fleet  air  defense  and  alr-to- 
surface  missions.  The  added  weight  Is  car- 
ried only  on  these  missions.  PHOENIX  and 
alr-to-surface  ordnance  are  carried  as  an 
overload.  An  insignificant  penalty  in  ma- 
neuvering performance  (.5  to  l.Og)  Is  ac- 
cepted while  the  ordnance  is  aboard  the  air- 
craft. However,  the  full  F-14  maneuvering 
performance  returns  when  the  missiles  or 
ordnance  are  fired.  This  design  approach  en- 
ables an  F-14  loaded  with  6  PHOENIX  to 
remain  on  combat  air  patrol  longer  than  the 
F-lllB:  yet  It  does  not  carry  the  airframe 
weight  penalty  that  was  In  the  P-lllB 
design. 

(b)  The  Phoenix  missile  is  an  enormously 
complicated  and  expensive  weapons  system 
which  is  still  under  development.  Even 
though  equipped  with  the  latest  In  devices 
to  ensure  that  It  will  reach  Its  targets,  there 
is  the  possibUlty  that  the  technology  of  ef- 
fective countermeasures  may  render  it  obso- 
lete shortly  after  deployment.  Moreover,  each 
Phoenix  weighs  approximately  lOOO  pounds. 
Even  though  the  F-14  need  not  carry  a  full 
complement  of  Phoenix,  or  any  at  all  In  the 
performance  of  certain  missions,  the  air- 
frame has  to  be  designed  to  carry  It  and 
gains  In  weight  thereby.  Similarly,  the  so- 
phisticated avionics  for  the  Phoenix  and 
other  weapons  systems  adds  weight. 
Comment 
The  PHOENIX  missile  is  designed  to  oper- 
ate in  an  electronic  countermeasures  (ECM) 
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environment.   Its 
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multiple  guidance  phases 


and  multiple  control  frequencies  make  It  ef- 
fective against  ia  predicated  ECM  tech- 
niques. The  meaieuverlng  performance  of 
the  P-14  with  sl38  PHOENTX  Is  degraded  by 
05  g.  Pull  manei^verlng  performance,  how- 
ever, is  regained  is  the  missiles  are  fired  at 
their  targets. 

(c)  The  Navy  ar|  rues  that  the  F-U  airframe 
has  been  designed  for  high  maneuverablUty 
In  "dogfight"  sitiiations  when  the  plane  Is 
not  carrying  the  Phoenix,  and  that  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  Spkrrow  and  Sidewinder  are 
significantly  Incretised  by  the  P-14'8  avionics. 
It  also  argues  that  for  an  acceptable  Increase 
in  costs  and  in  (legradation  of  the  •'dog- 
fighter"  capabilltyl  It  gets  a  plane  capable  of 
meeting  a  wide  spsctrum  of  possible  threats. 

C  'omment 

The  capability  (o  control  SPARROW  and 
8IDEWINDEB  Is  being  added  to  the  AWG-9 
missile  control  system.  The  digital  computer 
In  the  system  significantly  improves  the 
prospect  of  succesiiful  attacks  by  clearly  de- 
fining the  mlssiu  envelope  and  providing 
accurate  "ln-rang«"  data  to  the  pilot. 

(d)  Taitlng  mtc  account  the  Aiost  likely 
contingencies  for  the  fleet  and  alternative 
defense  systems.  h<iwever.  the  argiunent  for  a 
nuUtt-nUsalon  fighter — particularly  one  de- 
signed to  carry  thd  Phoenix  for  fleet  air  de- 
fease— loses  much  of  its  force. 

C  jmment 
Surface-to-surfa<  !e  and  alr-to-surface  mis- 
sile threats  already  exist.  They  will  certainly 
become  more  advanced.  Advanced  Soviet 
fighters  win  be  eqi^lpped  with  missiles  capa- 
ble of  ranges  greatfer  than  U.S.  missiles  with 
the  exception  of  PHOENIX.  We  must  be  able 
to  counter  the  totjal  threat,  not  the  easier 
contingencies  chos<  n  mainly  to  avoid  coming 
to  grips  with  very  unpleasant  realities.  Over 
the  past  ten  years,  Soviet  weapons  progress 
has  been  startling. 

(e)  Na^TT  pilots  have  reportedly  expressed 
reservations  about  t  he  complexity  and  weight 
of  the  wea(>oas  syst  ems  and  avionics  planned 
for  the  P-14.  If,  alter  Congressional  review. 
a  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  F-14  is  made, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  building  a 
smaller,  less  costly  fighter.  Such  an  aircraft 
could  be  less  laden  with  heavy  avionics — 
giving  a  premium  to  high  maneuverability 
for  "dogfights'  and  other  air  superiority 
missions. 

Cc  mment 
Analysis  of  a  sn  aller,  less  costly  fighter 
proved  that  in  ordei  to  achieve  desired  design 
parameters,  either  t  he  thrust  required  would 
be  beyond  the  leve,  attainable  or  the  gross 
weight  of  the  aircrsft  would  far  exceed  that 
of  the  P-14A.  This  lightweight  fighter  would 
be  capable  of  air  m  aneuvering  combat  only. 
^  It  would  not  have  idequate  range  to  escort 
attack  aircraft  to  ;helr  maximum  mission 
ranges,  provide  fleet  air  defense  In  all- 
weather  conditions  or  to  deliver  alr-to- 
surface  ordnance. 

(f )  As  for  the  Ph(  enix.  If  it  is  decided  that 
the  system  is  suffic  ently  reliable,  and  that 
plausible  threats  Jua  tlfy  costs  for  deployment, 
consideration  shouU  I  be  given  to  adapting  an 
existing  aircraft  to  carry  the  system.  Navy 
officials  say  they  have  studied  this  alterna- 
tive, particularly  in  connection  with  the  A-6 
amd  that  substantial  modifications  of  the  air- 
craft and  costs  wou  d  be  Involved,  as  well  as 
problems  of  compat  billty  in  performance  of 
the  aircraft  and  th ;  missile.  These  conclu- 
sions should  be  re-i  xamined  If  the  case  for 
dropping  the  Phoenix  capability  from  the 
F-14  is  accepted. 

Coi  ament 
The  alternative  cf  adapting  the  AWG-9 
weapon  control  syst>m  to  the  A-6  airframe 
was  re-examined.  Tjtal  procurement  costs, 
both  recurring  and  t  onrecurrmg,  for  a  mini- 
mal 232  aircraft  buy  would  be  $1.7B,  of  which 
the  recurring  costs  i  acluding  support  would 


amount  to  tl.SB.  The  resulting  average  fly- 
away cost  would  approximately  equal  the 
P-14A  cost.  In  comparison  to  the  P-14A.  the 
A-6,  a  subsonic  system,  could  not  meet  the 
deck  launched  intercept  mission  require- 
ments, would  be  less  effective  when  on  CAP 
station,  and  could  not  be  used  in  the  strike 
escort  role  against  high  performance  enemy 
fighters. 

2.  Why  btiild  any  F~14A's?  Why  not  wait 
for  the  F-14B? 

Some  critics  of  the  P-14  program,  both 
within  and  outside  the  Administration  argue 
strongly  that  the  P-14A  will  be  only  mar- 
ginally superior  to  the  fleet's  present  Phan- 
tom's because  it  will  use  the  heavy  engines, 
avionics,  and  PHOENIX  missile  from  the 
P-lllB.  They  suggest  that  the  P-14  airframe 
development  should  be  stretched  out  until 
the  advanced  technology  "B"  engines  become 
available  eighteen  months  to  two  years  from 
now  for  development  with  the  airframe,  and 
that  plans  to  procure  any  P-14's  with  present 
engines  should  be  cancelled.  The  higher- 
thrust  and  lighter-weight  engines  being  de- 
veloped for  the  P-14B  appear  to  promise  sig- 
niflcantly  higher  performance  for  this  model 
even  if  it  carries  the  PHOENIX  and  presently 
planned  avionics. 

Navy  officials  argue  that  the  P-14A  is 
needed  as  a  hedge  against  possible  threats 
and  any  slippage  in  "B"  engine  development 
and  that  a  two  year  stretch-out  In  the  pro- 
gram will  be  costly  and  entail  delays  in  nec- 
essary R  &  D  for  the  whole  P-14  program. 
The  desirability  of  proceeding  with  devel- 
opment and  procurement  of  the  P-14A  as 
presently  planned  should  be  explored  In  the 
Congressional  review  recommended  In  this 
paper.  This  review  itself  will  entail  some 
stretch-out  In  the  A  program,  and  might 
entail  a  postponement  In  the  present  target 
date  of  mld-1973  for  deployment  of  P-14A's. 
But  the  P-14B.  the  model  the  Navy  is  most 
anxious  to  acquire  as  the  air  superiority 
flghter  of  the  future,  will  become  operational 
in  1975. 

Comment 
Threat  analysis  dictates  introducing  a  bet- 
ter fighter  capability  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  The  P-14  Is  scheduled  for  operations 
in  early  1973  and  Is  substantially  better  than 
the  P-4.  A  decision  to  stop  the  P-14A  and 
wait  for  the  P-14B  would  delay  the  opera- 
tional introduction  of  a  superior  fighter  at 
least  two  years. 

Proceeding  with  a  Navy  fighter  develop- 
ment by  means  of  evolution  from  the  P-14A 
to  the  F-14B  reduces  the  risk  and  provides 
distinct  and  substantial  savings  in  cost  and 
time.  It  also  provides  Increased  flexibility  to 
satisfy  other  military  objectives. 

Stopping  the  P-14A  program  and  proceed- 
ing only  with  the  P-14B  will  result  In  addi- 
tional program  costs  of  $340M.  These  cost 
increases  do  not  Include  TP-30-P412  engine 
termination.  They  do  reflect  sustalrUng  ade- 
quate manpower  over  a  longer  development 
period,  adding  flight  testing,  changing  GPE 
requirements  and  timing,  and  adjusting  for 
Inflation  due  to  the  time  lag. 

The  development  process  must  be  slowed 
when  the  number  of  major  Items  to  be  de- 
veloped is  increased.  In  this  case  at  least 
two  years  are  lost  at  a  time  when  greater 
fighter  capability  is  urgently  needed. 

Analysis  of  the  threat  in  the  mid-1970'3 
reveals  that  present  flghters  cannot  success- 
fully counter  the  threat.  A  low  risk  orderly 
development  program  was  initiated  to  Intro- 
duce in  the  earliest  time  frame  an  advanced 
fighter  capable  of  countering  the  threat. 
Studies  determined  the  optimum  time  and 
cost  schedules  for  this  program.  Any  stretch- 
out will  Increase  total  program  costs  and 
delay  introduction  of  an  advanced  fighter. 
B.  Possible  savings 
The  PY  1970  budget  requests  for  the  F-14 
breaks  down  as  follows  in  total  obligatlonal 
authority:  $275  nUlllon  for  procurement  of 
six  test  and  evaluation  models  of  the  P-14A 


and  long  lead-time  Items  and  spare  parts: 
$175  million  in  R&D  for  work  on  the  P-14A: 
$50  million  in  R&D  for  the  Navy's  share  of 
development  costs  of  the  "B"  engine  and  for 
F-14C  avionics;  $18  million  in  R&D  for  the 
PHOENIX. 

Estimated  savings  on  the  P-14A:  $275  mil- 
lion  in  PY  1970  if  the  proposal  in  this  paper 
Is  adopted;  perhaps  $1  to  $2  billion  over  the 
next  five  years  if  the  decision  Is  taken  not  to 
procure  any  A  models  of  the  P-14.  However 
if  an  increased  number  of  P-14B's  are  pro- 
cured to  fill  In  for  the  "A"  models,  these 
savings  might  In  the  long  term  amount  only 
to  those  realized  on  the  "A'"  engine  and 
miscellaneous  development  costs  peculiar  to 
the  P-14A. 

Estimated  savings  from  dropping  the 
PHOENIX  system  from  the  P-14  and  perhaps 
some  electronics  for  a  less  complex  and  less 
costly  P-14:  No  reliable  estimate  available. 
The  savings  should  be  substantial. 

Estimated  savings  If  the  whole  P-14  pro- 
gram Is  cancelled,  at  the  very  least,  perhaps 
$10  billion  if  account  is  taken  that  additional 
Phantom's  or  other  aircraft  would  be  pro- 
cured Instead. 

Comment 
Palse  economies  would  be  realized  by  can- 
cellation of  the  P-14A  program.  In  addition, 
a  new  fighter  such  as  the  suggested  light 
weight  fighter  could  not  be  operational  prior 
to  1975.  Cancellation  of  the  F-14A  would  ne- 
gate any  opportunity  to  develop  a  fighter 
capable  of  countering  advanced  Soviet 
fighters. 

A  stretchout  will  increase  overall  program 
costs  because  of  inflation,  contract  renegoti- 
ation, additional  flight  tests  and  purchase  of 
P-4s  to  maintain  force  levels.  Stopping  the 
P-14A  program  and  proceeding  with  the 
P-14B  will  result  In  additional  program  costs 
of  $340M.  Delaying  the  P-14A  for  one  year 
win  result  In  additional  program  costs  of 
$100M. 

ShoiUd  PHOENIX  be  canceUed,  the  long- 
range  Intercept  capability  required  to  coun- 
ter mtUtlple  target  raids  against  surface 
forces,  U.S.  forward  objective  areas  and  Con- 
tinental U.S.  will  be  delayed  until  a  replace- 
ment system  can  be  designed  and  developed. 
In  addition,  the  capability  to  counter  ad- 
vanced Soviet  fighters  equipped  with  long- 
range  missiles  will  be  degraded.  Ninety-one 
percent  of  the  development  funds  for  the 
AWG-9/PHOENIX  missile  system  have  been 
spent. 

Comments  on  Hatfield  CoMMrrrEE  Report 

THE     MAIN    BATTLE     TANK 70 

The  Committee  says  the  central  issue  con- 
cerning the  MBT-70  is  that  by  the  mid-70s 
Its  tactical  rationale  may  be  made  obsolete 
by  nuclear  weaptons.  It  will  be  "a  victim  of 
technology  or  of  a  new  strategy." 

If  this  is  the  central  issue,  then  the  Issue 
that  is  really  raised  is  whether  we  should 
have  any  tanks  at  all.  If  the  most  up-to-date 
tank  we  can  make  by  the  mid-70s  is  thought 
to  be  obsolete  and  not  "useful"  by  that  time, 
then  certainly  the  present  tanks,  a  product 
Improvement  of  the  1950  tank  design  will  be 
even  more  obsolete  and  less  "useful".  If  this 
central  Issue  is  correct,  any  tank  of  any  kind 
Is  a  waste  of  money,  and  the  Committee 
on  Peace  through  Law  should  really  be  pro- 
posing that  we  save  all  kinds  of  money  by 
scrapping  all  our  tanks,  and  doing  away  with 
the  two  tank  divisions  we  now  have  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  two  in  strategic  reserve. 

Perhaps  the  most  apt  answer  to  this  argu- 
ment is  provided  by  the  Russians  them- 
selves. They  are  now  re-equipping  their  ar- 
mored UAlte  with  the  T-62,  a  tank  of  much 
later  design  than  oiu-  present  M60A1.  They 
clearly  expect  to  have  a  use  for  tanks  on 
future  battlefields,  nuclear  or  not. 

As  to  usefulness  in  tactical  nuclear  war- 
fare, the  tank  is  the  weapon  most  likely  to 
stay  in  fighting  condition.  The  MBT-70  Is 
being  designed  with  such  warfare  in  mind. 
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and  will  be  more  fitted  for  It  than  the  ob- 
solescent M-60  which  this  proposal  would 
perpetuate  as  our  main  battle  tank.  Men 
equipped  with  the  MBT-70  will  be  far  better 
off  In  nuclear  warfare  than  men  equipped 
with  our  old  tank  or  no  tank  at  all. 

The  Committee  does  not  accurately  state 
the  facts  and  figures  on  the  MBT-70.  For 
Instance,  the  Committee  says  the  joint  Ger- 
man-U.S.  agreement  estimated  the  costs  as 
of  research  and  development  as  $86  million. 
This  Is  wrong  In  two  ways. 

First,  the  money  was  $80  million — not  $86 
million.  Next,  the  estimate  was  only  for 
initiating  research  and  development.  The  two 
countries  recognized,  since  there  was  no  joint 
agreement  on  the  concept  of  the  tank,  nor 
on  any  of  the  details  of  its  sub-systems,  nor 
on  Its  principal  and  secondary  armaments, 
that  the  actual  experienced  development 
costs  would  be  greater  than  the  initial 
amount.  The  agreement  specifically  provided 
for  more  accurate  gp-eater  costs  as  the  design 
moved  forward. 

Even  in  quoting  the  President's  budget  the 
Committee  is  Inaccurate.  They  say  the  FY 
1970  R&D  figure  was  $43.3  million.  The  true 
figure  is  $44.9.  They  say  the  Production  En- 
gineering costs  are  $24.5  million,  the  ttue 
figure  Is  $25.4. 

The  Committee  says  that  "The  tank  was 
to  roll  off  the  production  line  in  December 
1969."  This  is  not  so.  The  agreement  called 
for  a  tank  "ready  for  production  '  In  1970. 
This  means  all  required  development  com- 
pleted, a  Technical  Data  Package  completed 
and  ready  for  publication  to  industry  for  bid- 
ding and  contract  negotiation,  and  subse- 
quent tooling  up  of  plants  for  production  of 
the  Initial  tank  In  mid- 1972  or  possibly  later. 
Thus  the  target  production  date  has  not 
been  extended  by  over  four  years.  The  ex- 
tension, accurately  stated,  is  around  two 
years. 

The  Committee  uses  a  figure  of  $277  miUlon 
for  the  R&D  cost  to  the  U.S.  alone.  These 
figures  are  completely  unrecognizable,  and 
are  far  from  the  actual  figures. 

It  is  also  not  accurate  that  the  sole  con- 
cept of  its  design  Is  based  on  tactical  nuclear 
warfare  In  Europe.  The  MBT-70  Is  intended 
to  operate  anywhere  in  the  world  that  the 
U.S.  may  engage  in  combat. 

It  Is  true  that  in  1963,  before  the  German 
and  American  combat  users  of  the  tank  had 
even  started  to  discuss  how  they  would 
use  the  tank  in  combat,  and  what  each  would 
want  it  to  do,  Mr.  McNamara  was  forecast- 
ing production  in  December  1969.  The  hard 
nltty-grltty  of  agreeing  In  two  languages  on 
the  specific  details  of  the  tank  was  not  re- 
solved until  September  1965.  These  details 
were  the  basis  of  the  "In-house"  estimate  of 
$138  million  development  costs.  Later  bids 
by  potential  contractors  for  the  various  com- 
ponents Indicated  that  this  money  estimate 
was  low,  and  the  development  time  forecast 
by  Mr.  McNamara  much  too  short. 

After  agreement  on  design  conceptions,  all 
to  be  radically  new  components,  not  product 
improvements,  In  September  1965,  the  first 
prototype  was  delivered  in  July  1967.  Since 
then  testing  has  proceeded  in  an  orderly 
fashion,  resolving  development  problems  for 
mechanisms  and  functions  never  before  put 
together.  There  is  every  prospect  that  if  no 
monkey  wrenches  are  thrown  in  the  works, 
that  the  United  States  will  succeed  in  put- 
ting in  the  field,  for  use  by  its  troops  any- 
where m  the  world,  a  tank  that  is  far  su- 
perior to  any  tank  ever  seen  before. 


CONTINENTAL     AIR    DEFENSE 

1.  Our  Air  Defense  system  does  include 
more  than  700  interceptor  aircraft.  The  pre- 
cise number  is  more  than  this  but  the  report 
fails  to  point  out  that  only  less  than  half 
are  in  the  regular  force  and  the  remainder 
In  the  Air  National  Guard.  Likewise,  the  re- 
port omits  the  fact  that  the  current  program 
Is  being  phased  down  and  at  the  end  of  PY 
1975  the  total  Interceptor  force  will  consist 
only  of  substantially  less  aircraft. 


2.  The  report  also  falls  to  give  any  consid- 
eration to  the  fact  that  much  of  our  air 
defense  system,  including  ground  environ- 
ment, has  already  been  phased  down  to  amor- 
tize the  cost  of  the  proposed  modernization, 
and  that  additional  thinning  out  Is 
programed. 

3.  The  actual  Inventory  of  Soviet  heavy 
bombers  Is  greater  than  the  150  stated  in 
the  report.  However,  since  It  is  thought  that 
a  number  of  these  will  be  used  as  tankers, 
the  number  used  In  a  strike  role  would  be 

about  150.  ^     ^  ..,. 

4.  The  Hatfield  paper  overstates  both  the 
numbers  and  the  capabilities  of  U.S.  heavy 
bombers.  At  the  end  of  FY  1968  there  were 
less  than  500  heavy  bombers  (B-52s)  In  the 
active  Inventory.  In  addition,  we  have  about 
less  than  100  B-58  medium  bombers.  The  646 
bombers  referred  to  in  the  Hatfield  paper 
apparently  include  aircraft  in  storage. 

5.  As  for  capabilities.  Only  the  B-52H  can 
even  approach  the  performance  capabilities 
indicated  by  the  report  and  then  only  after 
one  In-flight  refueling.  There  Is  just  no  way 
that  even  the  B-52H  can  go  12,500  miles  un- 
refueled  with  a  bomb  load  of  75,000  pounds. 
Less  than  one-fourth  of  our  bomber  force  are 
B-52H  aircraft. 

6.  The  report  recommends  a  reduction  of 
\0"c  to  20';'o  m  the  funding  for  the  current 
air  defense  system  and  a  "thinner"  system. 
The  money  Involved  here  Is  primarily  lor  op- 
eration and  maintenance,  mUltary  pay,  etc.. 
and  will  be  In  the  "big"  appropriation  bill, 
not  the  authorization  bill.  The  report  rec- 
ommends "small  cuts"  In  the  R&D  requests 
for  AWACS,  Interceptor  improvement  and 
SAM-D.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
went  much  further— reducing  AWACS  from 
$60  mUllon  to  $15  million;  Interceptor  im- 
provement from  $18.5  million  to  $2.5  million; 
and  eliminating  the  $75  million  request  for 
SAM-D  altogther. 

7.  Thus  It  does  not  appear  that  there  will 
be  an  Issue  on  Continental  Air  Defense  be- 
tween the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Hatfield  group.  This  paper  does  point  Out, 
however,  the  factual  errors  In  this  section 
of  the  Hatfield  report. 

ATTACK    AIRCRAFT    CARRIERS 

The  Committee  chooses  to  attack  United 
States  aircraft  carriers  by  questioning  their 
number,  role  effectiveness,  and  vulnerability. 
Then  they  propose  to  withhold  the  authoriza- 
tion for  a  new  nuclear  attack  carrier. 

This  carrier  is  needed  now,  no  matter  what 
particular  number  may  be  accepted  as  a 
proper  amount.  We  are  now  operating  five 
carriers  that  are  over  twenty  three  years  old. 
Three  carriers  of  the  Essex  Class  are  twenty- 
five  years  old  and  fought  in  World  War  II. 
In  the  present  fleet,  even  with  this  new  car- 
rier, five  of  our  carriers  will  be  30  or  more 
years  old  by  1975. 

These  oldest  carriers  (of  the  three  ESSEX 
Class)  cannot  be  further  modified  to  fit  them 
to  carry  modern  aircraft.  They  are  hard  nin 
veterans  of  World  War  II  that  have  served 
their  time.  They  cannot  be  made  to  grow 
any  more.  They  are  already  experiencing 
twice  the  landing  accident  rate  found  in  our 
new  and  larger  deck  carriers  such  as  the 
Forrestal  Class. 

Unless  It  is  our  intention  to  condemn  our 
pilots  to  go  into  combat  with  less  than 
modem  aircraft,  flying  from  inadequate  car- 
rier bases,  we  must  continue  the  replacement 
program  of  which  this  ship  is  one. 

The  Committee  In  attacking  these  carriers 
comes  up  with  some  figures  which  are  not 
recognizable  by  responsible  and  knowledge- 
able people.  For  instance.  It  says  that  the 
Navy  keeps  only  five  of  Its  15  attack  carriers 
on  station,  that  the  other  ten  are  non-de- 
ployed, and  then  constructs  figures  indicat- 
ing that  for  each  carrier  on  station  it  costs 
$4  billion  as  an  Investment. 

In  the  first  place,  for  the  diutitlon  of  the 
Vietnam  war  the  Navy  has  been  operating 
sixteen  carriers  in  the  attack  role.  Next,  as  a 


general  rule,  only  one  carrier  in  each  ocean 
is  annuaUy  laid  up  for  overhaul.  One  In 
the  Pacific  and  one  In  the  Atlantic.  The 
others  are  available  for  operations.  For  most 
of  the  Vietnam  operation  the  Navy  has  main- 
tained five  carriers  in  the  Western  Pacific 
alone.  In  addition,  there  are  the  carriers  op- 
erating m  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic, 
the  Carrlbean,  and  the  Hawaiian  and  Eastern 
Pacific  areas. 

This  fantasy  of  Idle,  unemployed  status  for 
two-thirds  of  the  ships  Involved  in  carrier 
task  forces  must  certainly  be  an  eye  opener 
to  the  men  on  them,  and  their  families,  as 
they  spend  their  long  days  and  nights  at  sea 
In  the  Navy  as  It  really  is. 

Of  course  this  whole  approach  of  one  de- 
ployed task  force  with  two  not  available  for 
operations  Is  in  complete  disregard  with  the 
facts  of  the  actual  record  In  operations.  For 
instance.  In  World  War  II,  85  per  cent  of 
the  time  of  all  carriers  was  spent  In  the  for- 
ward operating  area.  Some  ships  spent  as 
long  as  two  years  without  ever  returning  to 
ports  in  the  United  States. 

The  committee  makes  an  assertion  that 
ever  since  1921  the  Navy  has  had  a  magic 
figure  of  15  capital  ships,  except  during  war. 
And  that  before  World  War  II  the  prescribed 
number  of  capital  ships  was  filled  with  bat- 
tleships, and  since  then  by  carriers.  No  one 
in  the  business  knows  what  the  Committee 
has  reference  to  here.  Just  before  the  Ko- 
rean War  the  active  carriers  had  fallen  to 
only  seven.  The  number  permitted  by  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretaj-y  of  Defense  for 
inclusion  In  the  budget  has  seldom  been  as 
many  as  the  Navy  has  recommended  as  neces- 
sary to  support  declared  national  policy. 

The  Committee  once  again  proceeds  to  beat 
the  old  dead  horse  of  carrier  vulnerability  as 
a  justification  for  reducing  their  number 
and.  holding  up  the  authorization  for  this 
carrier.  This  argument  Is  so  threadbare  that 
it  can  only  be  made  by  those  who  do  not 
know  the  history  of  the  carrier  In  war.  No 
attack  carrier  built  during  World  War  U  or 
since  has  been  lost  to  enemy  action  or  any 
other  cause.  They  have  been  In  the  most  vio- 
lent and  sustained  combat,  air,  submarine 
and  kamikaze.  The  carriers  built  since  World 
War  II  are  even  tougher,  and  harder  to  sink. 
The  accidental  fire  and  explosions  on  the 
Enterprise  show  how  tough  they  are.  A 
number  of  bombs  and  rockets  exploded  on 
her  deck.  She  coujd  have  resumed  air  opera- 
tions as  soon  aJiAhe  debris  was  pushed  off 
the  after-end  c^the  flight  deck. 

The  record  of  land  bases  Indicates  that 
they  are  more  vulnerable  than  carriers.  300 
aircraft  have  been  lost,  and  2800  damaged 
while  on  the  ground  In  Southeast  Asia.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  Korean  War  all  our  laud 
bases  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  were  captured 
by  the  enemy. 

At  the  end  of  the  Korean  War  the  U.S.  had 
126  major  land  bases  overseas  and  not  on 
U  S  -owned  territory.  By  1967  we  had  aban- 
doned the  use  of  81  of  these  installations 
built  and  maintained  at  such  great  cost,  al- 
most all  because  of  foreign  political  action. 
Carriers  are  not  vulnerable  to  changes  In  the 
political  winds. 

The  Committee  asks,  in  attacking  the  need 
for  carriers,  how  many  wars  might  be  fought 
in  the  next  20  years  which  will  require  Amer- 
ican tactical  aircraft  before  land  bases  can 
be  prepared.  It  Is  a  good  question  for  the 
man  with  the  crystal  ball.  On  the  record  to 
date,  the  probabilities  are  great  that  this 
will  be  true  of  most  wars.  It  was  true  In 
World  War  II,  It  was  true  In  Korea,  it  was 
true  in  Vietnam.  Even  In  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  there  were  not  enough  U.S.  land  bases 
in  range  to  base  the  required  tactical  air- 
craft. 

The  Committee  asks  how  many  wars  will 
be  fought  In  areas  where  airfields  cannot  be 
made  available  within  range  of  targete.  Again 
a  question  for  the  man  with  the  crystal  ball. 
And  again,  on  th"  record,  and  the  plain  facts 
of  geography,  the  piobabUltles  are  great  that 
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this  will  be  tru(  of  most  wars.  And  it  Is  a  sim- 
ple fact  that  almost  any  target  In  the  world 
Is  m  range  of  aircraft  from  attack  carriers. 
At  the  present  itlme  most  of  the  world  is  not 
In  range  of  vA  land  based  tactical  air  from 
bases  under  (lur  control.  Political  action 
around  the  world  has  reduced,  and  promises 
to  reduce  even  more,  the  land  bases  we  can 
use. 

Even  If  lanll  bases  are  made  available 
swiftly.  In  mosi)  cases  it  is  a  matter  of  months 
before  necessai$y  full,  maintenance,  aircraft 
control,  air  d^ense  facilities  can  be  made 
ready  for  sustained  operations  And  as  in  the 
past,  these  preparations  would  depend  upon 
naval  convoys  Ind  carrier  aircraft  while  be- 
ing made  ready. 

The  Commlttlee  asks  how  many  situations 
will  there  be  where  the  opponents  may  have 
sufflcient  anti-carrier  weapons  to  make  the 
use  of  carriers  too  risky.  Again  who  can  say 
the  answer  to  tkat  and  know  he  is  right.  In  a 
way  it  Is  a  noasense  question.  If  there  are 
such  anti-carrier  weapons,  they  would  be 
even  more  effective  against  U.S.  sea-going 
forces  without  carriers.  Reducing  carriers 
would  make  ou^  use  of  the  seas  to  support 
the  land  bases  i  the  Committee  imagines  as 
available  a  far  more  costly  undertaking,  and 
perhaps  make  it' impossible. 

Pertldps  the  Qommittee  is  referring  to  the 
"SovlefStyx  ship  launched  missile.  The  carrier 
is  the  most  effective  counter  weapon  to  the 
Styx  since  it  is  the  only  U.S.  naval  weap>on 
which  outrange^  it.  Consideration  of  the  Styx 
shows  the  carritt'  as  an  absolute  necessity  to 
defend  all  U.S.  ^a-going  trafBc.  and  at  the 
least  risk  to  our  forces. 

Mr.  GOLDV/JATER.  In  conclusion.  Mr. 
President,  I  waat  to  reiterate  that  I  think 
the  interest  shtwn  by  this  group  of  Sen- 
ators and  Mezubers  of  the  House  indi- 
cates a  long  overdue  awakening  to  the 
responsibilitlesi  of  Members  of  both 
bodies  toward  |ill  budgets.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  military  authorization  bill  in- 
volves long  and  very  detailed  hearings 
and  I  can  assure  my  fellow  Members  that 
none  of  these  Items  are  lightly  glossed- 
over,  and  that  tpe  bill  that  has  eventually 
reached  the  fl^r  represents  the  policy 
thinking  of  thej  President,  the  policy  and 
procurement  thinking  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  concurrence  in  both  of 
these  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. If  any  Metiliber  desires  to  discuss  any 
of  these  finding  of  mine  with  me,  I  will 
be  more  than  hjappy  to  get  together  with 
him. 


THE  REVISEI 

Mr.  JAvrrs. 
Members  of  tin 
last  week  the 
against  the  revi 
cently  promulgi 


PHILADELPHIA  PLAN 

Mr.  President,  as  most 
Senate  probably  know, 
mptroller  General  ruled 
ed  Philadelphia  plan  re- 
ted  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Arthur  Fletcher.  As  I  have 
indicated  previdusly  I  support  the  plan. 
I  also  fully  support  the  decision  of  Sec- 
retary of  Labor]  George  Shultz,  with  the 
backing  of  the  ^Justice  Department  and 
go  ahead  with  the  plan. 
Comptroller  General's 
oneous  and  also  to  be 
onception  of  his  au- 
ea.  The  ruling,  essen- 
e  revised  Philadelphia 
e  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
use  it  required  Federal 
contractors  to  tike  race  into  considera- 
tion in  formulating  their  hiring  policy. 
The  ruling,  if  (Jorrect,  would  undermine 
the  whole  "afBrmative  action"  program 
required  by  Executive  Order  11246,  not 


the  President 

I  believe  th 
ruling  to  be  e 
premised  on  a 
thority  in  this 
tially.  is  that 
plan  violated  ti 
Act  of  1964  beci 


just  the  revised  Philadelphia  plan.  It 
would  mean  that  the  Government  could 
do  no  more  than  require  that  those  who 
contract  with  it  refrain  from  active  dis- 
crimination. For  example,  it  would  spe- 
cifically permit  a  contractor  who  had 
signed  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
with  a  union  which  excluded  blacks  or 
other  minority  groups  from  membership 
and  used  that  union  as  an  exclusive  re- 
ferral agency  for  its  employees  to  con- 
tinue to  perform  work  under  Federal  con- 
tracts with  impunity,  so  long  as  he  did 
not  actually  intend  to  practice  discrimi- 
nation. 

It  is  also  clear  to  me  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  has  a  misconception  as 
to  his  authority  in  issuing  this  ruling. 
The  agencies  charged  with  enforcing 
title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
are  the  Justice  Department  and  ulti- 
mately the  courts. 

Since  the  Justice  Department  through 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  revised  Philadelphia 
plan  is  legal,  clearly  any  issues  concern- 
ing it  should  be  resolved  in  the  courts, 
not  in  the  Comptroller  General's  ofiQce. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  decision 
of  the  administration  to  go  ahead  with 
the  revised  Philadelphia  plan  will  receive 
considerable  support.  In  that  connection 
an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Sunday,  August  10,  1969,  characterizes 
the  Comptroller  General's  ruling  as 
"sheer  capriclousness."  It  also  describes 
the  revised  Philadelphia  plan  as  "the 
most  hopeful  approach  yet  devised 
toward  opening  up  jobs  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  to  minority  groups."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  PHII.ADELPHIA    Pl^N 

There  is  a  smell  of  sheer  capriclousness  in 
the  Comptroller  General's  ruling  the  other 
day  that  the  so-called  "Philadelphia  Plan" 
to  Increase  Job  opportunities  for  mlnoilty 
groups  on  federal  construction  projects  vio- 
lates the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  The  plan 
was  developed  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  OfBce  of  Contract  Compliance  In 
collaboration  with  contractors  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area.  Civil  rights  groups  have  en- 
dorsed it  enthusiastically.  The  President,  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
have  given  it  their  blessing.  Contractors  en- 
gaged in  federal  projects  have  accepted  it  as 
fair  and  workable.  And,  as  if  anything  fur- 
ther were  needed  to  demonstrate  its  desir- 
ability. Sen.  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen  has 
now  opposed  it.  Could  any  program  present 
more  compelling  credentials? 

The  Philadelphia  Plan  is  aimed  at  increas- 
ing minority  participation  among  iron  work- 
ers, plumbers,  steam  fitters,  electrical  work- 
ers and  several  other  construction  crafts  in 
all  federal  and  federally  assisted  building 
contracts  for  projects  above  half  a  million 
dollars.  The  plan  involves  a  flexible  deter- 
mination— by  a  coordinating  committee  In 
which  contractors  and  federal  agencies  are 
represented — of  an  acceptable  range  of 
minority  employment  in  the  building  trades. 
This  has  been  denounced — by  those  who  op- 
pose its  purpose — as  a  quota  system.  But  it 
has  none  of  the  rigidity  of  such  a  system;  It 
sets  goals  rather  than  quotas. 

You  can  get  some  idea  of  the  need  for  such 
enlargement  of  employment  opportunities 
for  minorities  from  an  observation  by  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  Fletcher 
when  he  signed  an  order  a  month  ago  putting 


the  plan  into  effect.  "In  Philadelphia."  he 
said,  "less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  work 
force  in  the  mechanical  trades  Is  comprised 
of  minority  group  members  despite  the  city's 
sut>stantial  minority  ix>pulation." 

Goaded  by  Senators  Dlrksen,  Pannin  and 
McClellan,  Comptroller  General  Elmer  Staats 
issued  an  opinion  the  other  day  that  this 
beneficent  and  constructive  sort  of  coopera- 
tion between  contractors  and  the  govern- 
ment is  forbidden  by  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  ThU  is  to  say.  in  effect, 
that  the  Act  forbids  precisely  what  It  was 
its  central  purpose  to  achieve — equality  of 
opportunity.  The  Comptroller  General's  opin- 
ion tjorders  on  absurdity.  Against  It  stands 
a  careful  and  comprehensive  opinion  by  the 
Attorney  General  holding  the  plan  valid  and 
entirely  legal.  Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz  is 
thoroughly  Justified  in  relying  on  the  At- 
torney General's  view  and  in  continuing  with 
the  program. 

The  Philadelphia  Plan  Is  the  most  hope- 
ful approach  yet  devised  toward  opening  up 
Jobs  in  the  construction  Industry  to  minor- 
ity groups.  If  it  succeeds  in  Philadelphia,  it 
should  set  a  hopeful  pattern  for  the  nation. 
Here  is  an  effective  key,  perhaps,  to  attain- 
ment of  the  employment  equality  which  is 
a  cornerstone  of  the  American  promise 
Racial  discrimination  in  Job  opportunities 
U  a  heavy  burden  on  the  American  economy 
and  an  Indefensible  form  of  social  injustice 
It  is  most  indefensible  of  all  when  it  occurs 
in  projects  undertaken  and  financed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 


JEAN  HERSHOLT  HUMANITARIAN 
AWARD   TO   MARTHA  RAYE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  during 
World  War  n  the  Hollywood  Victory 
Committee  arranged  for  85.000  free  en- 
tertainment performances  for  our  over- 
seas servicemen. 

The  men  and  women  who  participated 
In  these  shows  did  so  without  charge  to 
the  Government  and  I  know  that  their 
morale-boosting  performances  are  still 
remembered  today  with  warmth  and 
gratitude  by  thousands  of  World  War  II 
GI's. 

Having  been  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  committee,  I  could  not  help  recalling 
its  work  recently  when  Miss  Martha  Raye 
came  to  town.  Miss  Raye  was  one  of  the 
first  of  a  long  line  of  truly  great  troupers, 
such  as  Bob  Hope.  Edward  Robinson— 
Adolph  Menjou  and  hundreds  of  others, 
who  donated  their  services  to  JDring  a 
few  moments  of  relaxation  and  enjoy- 
ment to  our  fighting  men.  and  it  is  typi- 
cal of  Miss  Raye.  I  think  that  she  is  still 
at  it. 

For  instance.  Miss  Raye.  or  "Colonel 
Maggie"  as  she  is  affectionately  known 
to  thousands  of  servicemen  of  all  ranks, 
was  recently  awarded  the  Jean  Hersholt 
Humanitarian  Award  during  the  Acad- 
emy Award  ceremonies  for  her  work  in 
Vietnam.  This  impressive  award  has  be- 
stowed on  her  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  on  five  separate  tours  of  duty  in 
Vietnam,  she  has  spent  at  least  4  months 
providing  entertainment,  comfort,  and 
friendship  for  our  servicemen.  I  should 
also  mention  the  significant  fact  that 
she  was  wounded  three  times  while  per- 
forming in  combat  areas. 

Yes.  Miss  Raye  is  Miss  Morale,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  the  important  contributions 
she  has  made  in  this  field  when  I  learned 
that  she  was  in  town. 
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Of  course,  winning  awards  Is  nothing 
new  to  Miss  Raye.  Among  the  others  she 
has  received  in  recent  months  are  the 
Silver  Helmet  from  the  AMVETS.  the 
Eddie  Cantor  Humanitarian  Award  from 
B'nai  B'lith,  the  Liberty  Bell  Award  from 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Laugh 
Award  at  Temple  University. 

In  spite  of  all  these  honors,  I  am  sure 
that  Miss  Raye  has  a  very  special  feeling 
for  the  one  she  received  for  her  work 
in  Vietnam.  I  am  certain,  too.  that  while 
her  performances  in  this  country  are 
always  marked  by  the  same  talent  and 
enthusiasm  which  have  made  her  one  of 
the  greatest  performers  in  the  entertain- 
ment world,  a  bit  of  her  heart  while  she 
is  on  stage  here  is  still  with  the  men  of 
our  Armed  Forces  in  faroff  Vietnam. 

I  congratulate  her  on  receiving  this 
award  and  thank  her  for  the  great  service 
she  has  performed  for  our  armed 
services. 

AMMUNITION      CONTROL      PROVI- 
SIONS ARE  INEFFECTIVE,   UNEN- 
FORCEABLE,    UNDULY     BURDEN- 
SOME, AND  USELESS 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Gun 
Control   Act   of    1968    made   important 
changes  in  Federal  firearms  policy  by 
controlling  interstate  sales  of  firearms. 
This  enabled  individual  States  to  impose 
effective  controls  designed  to  meet  local 
conditions. 

Not  every  section  of  that  law  was  mer- 
itorious and  effective,  however.  It  in- 
cluded provisions  controlling  interstate 
transactions  in  all  firearms  ammunition 
and  imposing  strict  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements upon  dealers  in  ammunition. 
I  opposed  the  inclusion  of  sporting  am- 
munition in  last  year's  law  for  two  rea- 
sons. First.  I  felt  that  the  provisions  of 
the  act  relating  to  sporting  ammimition 
would  impose  an  imwarranted  burden 
upon  sportsmen  and  upon  dealers:  and, 
second.  I  believed  that  the  recording  re- 
quirements were  unenforceable  and 
coiild  not  effectively  control  interstate 
transactions  in  sporting  ammimition. 

Mr.  President,  the  idea  of  recording 
transactions  in  ammunition  is  not  new. 
Pistol  ammtmition  has  been  subject  to 
Federal  regulation  ever  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938. 
The  ammunitions  provisions  of  the  1938 
law,  however,  have  not  been  enforced. 

Mr.  John  W.  Coggins.  Chief  Counsel's 
OfBce,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  ex- 
plained the  failure  to  enforce  the  law 
in  testimony  before  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  in 
1963.  Mr.  Coggins  told  the  committee 
that— 

It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  effec- 
tively administer  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  relating  to  ammunition. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Belin,  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  in  tes- 
timony before  the  same  committee  ob- 
jected to  the  wisdom  of  ammunition 
control  by  explaining: 

Ammunition  is  not  serially  numbered  and 
is  very  hard  to  identify.  These  factors  make 
those  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  am- 
munition Impractical  to  adnUnister.  Further, 
we  know  of  no  instance  where  any  of  those 
provisions  have  been  helpful  in  controlling 


the  interstate  flow  of  firearms  or  In  enforce- 
ment. 

It  is  unfoi-tunate  that  notwithstanding 
the  testimony  of  these  knowledgeable 
witnesses  who  were  in  a  position  to  know 
the  shortcomings  of  ammunition  regula- 
tions. Congress,  in  1968,  saw  fit  to  include 
sporting  ammunition  in  registration  re- 
quirements. 

The  reaction  of  those  charged  with  ad- 
ministering ammunition  regulation  has 
not  changed. 

On  July  23.  1969,  Mr.  Randolph  W. 
Thrower,  the  new  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  addressed  himself  to  this 
subject  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency.  In  his  statement,  Mr. 
Thrower  said: 

With  regard  to  ammunition  transactions, 
it  is  only  fair  to  report  to  the  subcommittee 
that  we  are  not  able  to  process  or  check 
individual  ammunition  sales  records  in  any 
meaningful  way,  particularly  In  view  of  the 
multitude  of  sales  in  only  sporting  ammuni- 
tion. 

Mr.  Tlirower  went  on  to  say : 
We  have  serious  question  as  to  the  con- 
tribution to  enforcement  made  by  keeping 
recoi-ds  on  sales  of  sporting  ammunition.  .  . 


The  problems  inherent  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  ammunition  provisions  of  the 
act  were  further  highlighted  by  Mr. 
Donald  E.  Santarelli,  associate  deputy 
attorney  general.  Mr.  Santarelli  told  the 
subcommittee  that  "ammunition  is  fun- 
gible and,  thus,  not  easily  identified.  Fur- 
thermore, the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
daily  transactions  in  sporting  ammuni- 
tion create  a  volume  of  records  almost 
impossible  to  deal  with." 

It  is  clear  that  the  ammunition  pro- 
visions enacted  in  1968  constitute  little, 
if  any.  improvement  upon  the  unenforce- 
able provisions  included  in  the  1938  act. 
Mr.  President,  many  of  the  predictions 
made  during  final  debate  of  the  1968  Gun 
Control  Act  regarding  regulation  of  am- 
munition sales  by  opponents  thereof, 
have  now  materialized. 

It  was  foretold  that  great  harrass- 
ment.  inconvenience,  and  unnecessary 
added  costs  would  be  imposed  on  law- 
abiding  users  of  firearms  for  sporting 
purposes.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  pre- 
scribed procedures  would  be  undue  and 
unnecessary  restriction  and  burden :  and 
the  results  thereof  would  not  in  any  way 
contribute  to  the  fight  against  crime,  vio- 
lence, or  the  criminal  misuse  of  gims. 

All  of  these  things  have  come  to  pass 
and  to  be  plainly  evident. 

The  sheer  volume  of  paperwork  now 
required  is  staggering,  all  at  gi'eat  ex- 
pense and  time,  as  well  as  armoyaiice-to 
the  merchant  as  well  as  the  customer .^^' 

Estimated  sales  transportations  of  Jlfi- 
caliber  ammunititon  per  clay  are  oii  the 
order  of  a  quarter  of  a  million.  ^To  this 
must  be  added  shotgun  shell  sales  to 
millions  of  hunters.  It  is  estimated  that 
total  daily  transactions  during  hunting 
season  could  readily  reach  a  half  million. 
During  the  debate,  attention  was  called 
to  the  many  small  town  and  rural  mer- 
chanls  who  had  stocked  such  sporting 
ammunition  for  the  convenience  of  their 
customers.  Many  did  not  even  deal  in 
firearms.  But  there  would  be  large  num- 


bers of  such  businesses  which  would 
cease  to  thus  accommodate  the  hunter. 
The  reasons  are  plain:  the  voluminous, 
expensive,  and  in  vain  paperwork;  the 
cost  of  the  Federal  license;  and  the  po- 
tential of  severe  criminal  penally  in  case 
of  a  sale  to  a  person  prohibited  by  the 
law  to  buy,  notwithstanding  every  good 
faith  and  reasonable  effort  to  avoid  mak- 
ing such  illegal  sales. 

All  of  these  forecasts  have  come  about 
in  numerous  places  and  in  a  large  total, 
according  to  reports;  and  have  lead  to 
substantial  inconvenience  and  added  ex- 
pense to  thousands  of  lawful  users. 

All  of  these  factors  should  at  all  times 
be  considered  against  the  background 
that:  Tlie  required  sales  records  serve  no 
useful  purpose;  the  Federal  authorities 
are  not  able  to  process  or  check  individ- 
ual sales  records  in  any  meaningful  way 
because  of  the  astronomical  number  of 
transactions:  the  provisions  regulating 
ammunition  have  not  been  helpful  in 
controlling  the  interstate  flow  of  firearms 
or  in  enforcement. 

These  provisions  are  not  enforceable. 
It  is  most  reasonable,  therefore,  to  see 
that  sportsmen  and  dealers  are  relieved 
of  the  unnecessary  recordkeeping  bur- 
dens placed  upon  them  by  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968.  I  believe  that  sporting 
ammunition  should  be  excluded  from 
Federal  Control. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  <  Mr.  Bennett  i 
introduced  a  bill,  S.  845,  to  exempt  cer- 
tain sporting  ammunition  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 
I  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah,  and 
many  other  Senators,  as  a  cosponsor  oi 
this  very  good  bill.  S.  845  was  assigned 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for 
consideration. 

Subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  S. 
845.  the  chairman  of  the  House  Judicial^ 
Committee  made  it  known  that  his  com- 
mittee did  not  intend  to  consider  any 
firearms  legislation  this  session.  This 
action,  of  course,  spelled  doom  to  S.  845. 
To  avoid  this  roadblock.  Senator  Ben- 
nett withdrew  S.  845  and  introduced  a 
substitute  bill  which  was  designed  to  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  instead  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Tills  bill.  S.  2718.  of  which  I  am 
also  a  cosponsor.  would  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  in  such  a  way  as  to 
relieve  dealers  of  the  burden  of  keeping 
records  of  transactions  in  .sporting 
ammunition. 

Although  S.  2718  will  not  go  as  far  a.s 
many  of  us  would  like.  I  believe  that  it 
will  be  an  improvement  over  existing 
laa>rS.  2718  will  relieve  the  dealer  from 
-#fie  excessive  paperwork  that  is  now 
required  of  him  for  each  and  every  sale 
of  sporting  ammunition.  It  will  also  re- 
lieve the  sportsmen  from  the  interroga- 
tions by  dealers  each  and  ever>-  time  they 
purchase  sporting  ammunition. 

And  most  important  of  all.  this  bill 
will  in  no  way  impair  the  objectives  of 
the  Gun  Control  Act — namely  to  keep 
the  firearms  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
wrong  people:  and  to  reduce  inisuse  and 
criminal  use  of  fli-earms. 

Mr.  President.  S.  2718  is  a  good  bill. 
I  urge  prompt  consideration  and  early 
f avoidable  action. 
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The  Nixon  Administration  this  year  la  ask- 
ing only  for  a  $759  million  authorization 
to  go  ahead  with  deployment  of  two  prototvt>e 
Installationa. 

Congressional  approval  improves  President 
Nixons  bargaining  poeltion  for  the  upcoming 
arms  limitation  talks  with  the  Russians— 
who  already  have  a  limited  ABM  system  of 
their  own,  and  show  no  inclination  to  aban- 
don it. 

Meanwhile,  the  closeness  of  the  Senate  vote 
on  Safeguard  dramatizes  the  fact  that  the 
Pentagon  can  no  longer  count  on  unques- 
tioned congressional  approval  of  expensive 
new  military  programs  and  weapons  sys- 
tems. Military  spending  will  be  closely  and 
critically  scrutinized. 

Even  many  ABM  proponents  will  agree  that 
the  new  skepticism  is  not  a  bad  thing. 
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NETWORK    CIGARETTE    ADVERTIS- 
ING LETTERS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  sepai-ate 
letters  to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Con- 
sumer Subcommittee,  the  heads  of  the 
three  major  television  networks  have 
responded  to  my  plea  that  the  broadcast- 
ers relieve  cigarette  manufacturers  of 
their  contractual  commitments  so  as  to 
enable  the  cigarette  industry  to  with- 
draw from  all  broadcast  advertising  by 
Januai-y  1,  1970.  CBS  said  yes.  NBC  and 
ABC  said  no. 

On  July  31.  1969  I  sent  the  following 
letter  to  the  heads  of  each  of  the  three 
major  television  networks: 

As  you  know,  the  cigarette  manufacturers 
have  now  indicated  to  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee their  willingness  to  withdraw  from  the 
broadcast  advertising  of  cigarettes  after 
December  31.  1969.  •if  the  broadcast  indus- 
try will  simultaneously  terminate  all  con- 
tractual arrangements  for  the  broadcast  of 
cigarette  advertising. •' 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  economic  dis- 
ruption which  would  be  caused  by  such 
abrupt  termination  of  cigarette  advertising 
But  weighing  the  public  health  imperatives 
in  the  light  of  your  strong  traditions  of  social 
responsibility.  I  would  hope  that  you  would 
find  it  possible  to  acconunodate  the  time 
table  adopted  by  the  cigarette  manufacturers. 
I  would  very  much  appreciate  hearing  from 
you  about  your  intentions  with  respect  to 
enforcement  of  advertising  contracts  with 
the  cigarette  companies  after  January  1,  1970. 

I  have  now  heaid  from  each  network. 
Mr.  Stanton's  letter  on  behalf  of  CBS 
is  temperate,  rational,  and  in  the  highest 
traditions  of  broadcaster  responsibility 
Mr.  Goodman's  letter  for  NBC  is  disap- 
pointing. Mr.  Goldenson's  letter  on  be- 
half of  ABC  is  unresponsive,  shallow,  and 
insensitive. 

Mr.  Stanton  says  that  if  Congress  will 
grant  the  tobacco  industry  antitrust  im- 
munity for  its  agreement  to  withdraw 
from  the  broadcast  advertising  of  ciga- 
rettes. "CBS  will  release  the  cigarette 
advertisers  from  their  commitments."  He 
points  out  that  responsibility  for  grant- 
ing such  exemption  properly  rests  with 
Congress.  We  agree  and  we  intend  to 
carry  out  that  responsibility  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Stanton  also  raises  valid  questions 
which  merit  response. 

He  questions  the  legislative  soundness 
of  the  tobacco  industry's  proposal  of  a 
"congressional  prohibition  of  any  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  action  which 
would  require  health  warnings  in  print 
media."  I' agree.  I,  too.  oppose  any  such 


prohibition,  and  I  see  no  inclination  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  grant  such  pro- 
hibition. I  might  add,  however,  that  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
warmly  supported  such  prohibition  in 
the  House. 

He  fears  the  "transfer  of  existing  ex- 
penditures for  broadcast  cigarette  ad- 
vertising to  print  media."  So  do  I,  as  I 
indicated  at  the  time  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry made  its  proposal.  This  must  not 
be  allowed  to  happen.  And  if  it  can  be 
prevented  only  by  PTC  action  to  i-equire 
a  warning  in  every  cigarette  ad,  the  PTC 
must  be  left  free  to  require  such  warn- 
ings. 

Mr.  Goldenson  takes  the  position  that 
even  if  the  termination  of  cigarette  ad- 
vertising 'would  greatly  reduce  cigarette 
consumption."  he  would  consider  that 
ABC  had  no  responsibility  to  terminate 
cigarette  advertising  unless  it  were  termi- 
nated in  all  news  media.  In  fact,  he  is 
shocked  by  such  "discrimination"  as  con- 
trai-y  to  "fair  competition." 

"Discrimination."  and  ""Fair  Compe- 
tition"" are  sei-viceable  slogans.  But  we 
are  not  talking  about  slogans.  We  are 
talking  about  the  direct  and  unparalleled 
impact  of  the  broadcast  media  upon  the 
American  home.  Ever  since  television  be- 
came an  advertising  medium,  its  sales- 
men have  been  contemptuously  derid- 
ing newspapers  and  magazines  as  sec- 
ond-class media.  Television  with  its 
animated,  visual-audial  impact  upon 
nonselective  viewers,  has  been  heralded 
as  the  most  powerful  sales  medium  in 
history.  Now  Mr.  Goldenson  claims  to 
be  the  victim  of  discrimination. 

The  unpleasant  fact  is  that  television 
and  radio  cigarette  advertising  have  been 
singled  out  as  abominations  by  everj- 
major  public  health  organization  con- 
cerned with  the  hazards  of  cigarette 
smoking,  because  they  have  a  direct  and 
inescapable  impact  upon  young  people. 
As  the  broadcasting  critic  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  put  it  this  moi-ning,  research 
has  demonstrated  that  '"no  way  exists 
for  avoiding  the  young  viewer  of  TV."' 

There  are  few  4-,  5-,  or  6-year-old 
children  in  this  counti-y  who  cannot 
recite  by  rote  a  half  dozen  cigarette 
jmgles  and  catch  phrases.  They  did  not 
learn  them  by  reading  magazines  and 
newspapers.  The  broadcasters  them- 
selves have  recognized  their  unique  im- 
pact by  agreeing  to  a  4-year  phaseout  of 
broadcast  cigarette  advertising. 

Moreover— and  the  broadcasters  con- 
veniently suppress  this  fact— broad- 
casters alone  enjoy  a  public  monopoly 
conferred  by  Congress  of  broadcast 
frequencies.  Congress  has  asked  in  re- 
tm-n,  only  that  broadcasters  serve  the 
"public  interest."  Magazines  and  news- 
papers can-y  no  such  burden. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  shamelessly 
self-serving  argument  that  until  Con- 
gress bans  the  sale  of  cigarettes,  the 
freedom  of  unrestrained  advertising  In 
all  media  remains  a  sacred  right. 

Of  course,  if  cigarettes  were  a  new 
product  about  to  be  marketed  with  full 
knowledge  that  their  consimiption  would 
kill  hundieds  of  thousands,  their  sale 
would  be  banned  without  hesitation  or 
quibble. 

But  no  responsible  public  health 
official,  to  my  knowledge,  is  recommend- 
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Ing  a  ban  despite  the  proven  hazards  of 
smoking.  Why?  Because  millions  of 
Americans  are  addicted  or,  at  least, 
heavily  habituated  to  smoking.  The  In- 
evitable consequence  of  a  cigarette  ban 
in  tenns  of  a  black  market  and  the 
attendant  law-enforcement  chaos  and 
social  misei-y  would  make  the  bitter 
experience  of  prohibition  pale  by  com- 
parison. That  is  why  cigarettes  are  not 
banned  and  the  broctdcasters  know  it. 

It  does  not  follow  as  the  night  the  day 
that  the  failuie  of  Congress  to  ban 
smoking,  by  law,  forces  us  to  permit 
tlie  unrestricted  promotion  of  cigarettes. 
Neither  logic  nor  humanity  dictates  that 
we  leave  our  young  people  thus  exposed 
and  unprotected. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  letter  to  the  net- 
works, I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  eco- 
nomic dislocation  which  would  be  caused 
by  the  loss  of  cigarette  revenues.  That 
loss,  however,  should  be  viewed  only  in 
the  perspective  of  the  human  and  eco- 
nomic loss  which  accompanies  the  pre- 
mature death  and  disease  which  strike 
thousands  of  Americans  each  year. 

Cigarette  advertising  on  television  and 
radio  was  certainly  not  the  only  factor 
influencing  the  decision  of  70  million 
Americans  to  smoke.  But  I  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  the  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion of  cigarette  advertising  revenues  en- 
joyed by  broadcasters  since  1952  were 
not  instrumental  in  persuading  hundreds 
of  thousands  to  smoke  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  not  to  quit. 

We  are  told  that  experience  in  other 
countries  proves  that  the  end  of  televi- 
sion advertising  will  have  no  impact  on 
cigarette  consumption.  But  no  country 
In  the  world  has  approached  the  mas- 
sive exposure  of  citizens  through  televi- 
sion to  cigarette  commercials.  There  Is 
no  comparable  experience. 

Mr.  Goldenson's  threat  to  curtail  pub- 
lic-interest broadcasting  if  cigarette  ad- 
vertising revenues  drop  is  simple  black- 
mail and  not  worthy  of  further  comment. 
While  refusing  to  release  cigarette 
manufacturers  from  their  commitments, 
NBC  expresses  its  willingness  to  allow 
cigarette  companies  to  substitute  its  non- 
cigarette  brand  advertising.  Fairness  re- 
quires that  the  cigarette  manufacturers 
be  able  to  utilize  the  maximum  feasible 
time  for  the  advertising  of  noncigarette 
products.  The  committee  will  explore 
this  possibility  with  the  cigarette  com- 
panies. 

NBC's  recommendation  for  institu- 
tional, public  service  sponsorship  by  the 
cigarette  companies  is  also  worth  ex- 
ploring further. 

But  cigarette  manufacturers  should 
not  be  forced,  by  commerical  considera- 
tions, to  continue  to  advertise  cigarettes 
on  radio  and  television. 

I  am  today  asking  the  FCC  to  take 
note  of  the  discrepancies  among  the  net- 
work responses  and  to  inform  me  if  the 
FCC's  mandate  from  Congress  to  see  that 
broadcasters  operate  in  the  public  in- 
terest affords  them  any  opportunity  to 
influence  NBC's  or  ABC's  decision. 

On  om-  part  we  in  Congress  can  at 
least  make  certain  that  cigarette  ad- 
vertising on  radio  and  TV  will  cease  by 
September  1970. 
I  have  asked  the  Justice  Department 


to  prepare  legislative  language  which 
would  facilitate  the  agreed  withdrawal 
of  cigarette  advertising  from  radio  and 
TV  by  the  cigarette  industry.  The  lan- 
guage will  not  be  "discriminatory,"  but 
will  be  broad  enough  to  permit  tobacco 
industry  withdrawal  from  print  media  as 
well  if  that  later  becomes  feasible. 


GASOLINE  RETAILERS  WANT  DE- 
PLETION ALLOWANCE  AND  OIL 
IMPORT  QUOTAS  ABOLISHED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  all  too 
often  we  forgot  that  the  oil  industry  is 
composed  of  many  small  businessmen. 
These  small  businessmen  are  not  like  the 
giant  major  oil  companies;  they  do  not 
have  the  benefit  of  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance or  oil  import  quotas.  Although 
these  small  independent  businessmen  do 
not  have  the  gigantic  profits  or  Govern- 
ment subsidies  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, they  must  compete  against  them. 
Mr.  President  on  June  23  and  24  the 
Retail  Gasoline  Dealers  Association  of 
Wisconsin,  Inc.,  held  their  convention  in 
Eau  Claire.  At  that  convention  they 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 
OIL  Depletion  Allowance 
Whereas,  it  is  apparent  that  petroleum 
producers  have  beea  favored  by  way  of  Fed- 
eral Government  oil  depletion  allowance 
against  income  tax  to  the  extent  of  27"2'c 
annually:  and 

Whereas,  the  Importing  petroleum  pro- 
ducers has  further  been  granted  favored 
treatment  on  foreign  crude  oil  Imports;  and 
Whereas,  such  special  allowances  have 
been  conducive  to  the  promotion  the  ruin- 
ous price  wars;  and 

Whereas,  such  results  have  caused  grave 
economic  hardship  and  In  some  cases  com- 
plete economic  disaster  to  the  retailer;  Now. 
therefore. 

Resolved,  that  the  Retail  Gasoline  Dealers 
Association  of  Wisconsin,  Inc..  in  convention 
assembled,  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  our  Wisconsin  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen to  take  appropriate  action  to  ter- 
minate the  27'/2  ''  oil  depletion  allowance  to 
oU  producers  and  to  terminate  favored  treat- 
ment on  foreign  crude  oil  imports. 

I  think  this  resolution  is  eloquent  tes- 
timony to  the  need  to  change  our  tax 
laws  and  the  oil  import  program  which 
give  the  major  oil  companies  all  these 
subsidies  to  the  detriment  of  the  con- 
sumers and  small  businessmen.  I,  for 
one,  shall  do  all  that  I  can  to  implement 
this  resolution. 

WALKER  W.  BROWN.  PRINCIPAL, 
JOHN  A.  SUTTER  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL,  CANOGA  PARK,  CALIF. 

Ml-.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
hke  to  give  what  I  feel  is  much  deserved 
recognition  to  a  distinguished  educator 
from  the  State  of  California,  Mr.  Walker 
W.  Brown,  principal  of  John  A.  Sutter 
Junior  High  School  in  Canoga  Park, 
Calif.  Mr.  Brown  has  earned  the  liighest 
esteem  of  all  who  have  worked  with  him 
during  the  20  years  he  has  worked  with 
our  yoimg  people. 

In  his  years  as  a  teacher  and  adminis- 
trator, Mr.  Brown  has  always  strived  to 
teach  his  students  the  American  ideals. 
Through  his  work  with  student  govern- 
ment, the  meaning  of  democracy  and  a 
deep  appreciation  of  it  have  been  brought 


firsthand  to  his  students,  and  at  the 
same  time,  he  h&s  been  educating  and 
training  the  responsible  leaders  of 
tomorrow. 

Under  his  direction,  programs  dealing 
with  Americanism  and  our  American 
heritage  have  been  held  and  have  con- 
tinued for  the  entire  school  year.  Due 
largely  to  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Brown, 
Sutter  Junior  High  School  was  named  a 
recipient  of  the  1968  Principal  Award 
and  George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
from  Freedom's  Foundation  of  Valley 
Foige. 

Mr.  Brown  has  shown  not  only  to  his 
students,  but  also  to  all  the  teachers  who 
work  with  him  as  well  as  all  of  his  as- 
sociates, that  no  matter  what  their  own 
personal  political  leanings,  they  can  still 
take  pride  in  the  great  history  of  our 
free  people  and  in  just  being  Americans. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  that  Cali- 
fornia has  an  educator  of  Mr.  Brown's 
caliber.  I  am  sure  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues fully  realize  that  he  can  be.«t 
mold  responsible  citizens  of  the  future  at 
this  early  age.  This  is  the  time  when 
young  people  are  in  their  formative  years, 
a  time  when  their  feelings  toward  things 
of  great  value  like  democracy  and  our 
American  way  of  life  are  being  molded — 
feelings  they  will  hold  for  the  rest  of 
their    lives.    And    under    Mr.    Brown's 
guidance,  a  giant  step  is  toeing  taken  to- 
ward ending  future  campus  disruptions 
and   toward   providing   the   responsible 
leadership  that  will  be  so  badly  needed  in 
the  tumultuous  years  ahead. 

Mr.  President.  I  salute  Mr.  Walker 
Brown,  principal  of  Sutter  Jimior  High 
School,  for  the  outstanding  work  he  has 
done  with  our  young  people,  and  I  pray 
that  his  sincere  efforts  may  continue  for 
many  years  to  come  with  even  greater 
success  than  he  has  had  thus  far. 


EMERGENCY  INSURED  STUDENT 
LOAN  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
24,  1969,  at  12:50  p.m.,  three  Americans 
returned  from  a  trip  into  space  which 
took  two  of  them  to  the  surface  of  the 
moon.  Behind  the  trip  lay  hours  of  re- 
search and  development,  billions  of  dol- 
lars, and  the  dreams  of  millions  of  per- 
sons through  the  United  States  and  the 
world.  Preparation  for  the  trip  not  only 
produced  a  mammouth  scientific  and 
technological  success  but  also  resulted  in 
various  spin-off  developments  which  will 
advance  many  fields. 

All  of  this  would,  haowever.  have  been 
impossible  without  educated  men  and 
women.  Education  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant element  responsible  for  the  re- 
cent space  feat.  It  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant factor  in  enabling  us  to  continue 
to  progress.  It  is  the  be.st  insurance  we 
have  in  a  future  of  fewer  domestic  prob- 
lems than  exist  today.  It  is  one  of  the 
surest   and   safest   investments  we  can 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  ironic  that  college 
and  university  students  face  a  serious 
lack  of  financial  assistance  this  fall.  Ati 
a  time  when  the  need  for  highly  trained 
personnel  is  increasing  and  the  costs  of 
postsecondary  education  rising,  adequate 
financial  assistance  must  be  provided. 
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is  compounded  by  the  fact 
uaijanteed  loan  program,  which 
supplement  the  national 
loan  program,  has  not 
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fact  that  the  interest  ceil- 
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tive  Agreement  with  Japan  which  gave 
jurisdiction   over   capital   crimes   com- 
mitted by  mUitary  personnel  and  their 
dependents  to  the  military.  The  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  was  held  uncon- 
stitutional as  applied  to  a  civilian  be- 
cause it  did  not  provide  guarantees  of 
trial  by  jury  and  grand  jury  indictment. 
In  Missouri  v.  Holland,  252  U.S.  416 
(1920)    the   U.S.   Supreme   Court   ruled 
that  the  treaty  power  is  not  limited  by 
the  10th  amendment,  which  reserves  for 
the  States  all  p>owers  not  specifically  del- 
egated  to  either  the  Federal   or  State 
Governments.  Article  2(2)   gives  to  the 
Senate  and  the  President  the  authority 
to  make  treaties.  Speaking  for  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association,  Mr.   Ter- 
rence  H.  Benbow  said: 
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The  scope  of  the  treaty  power  is  not  lim- 
ited to  matters  In  respect  of  which  Congress 
may'  legislate. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  provision  in 
the  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women  which  would  conflict  with  the 
express  limitations  on  treaties.  And  the 
convention's  limitations  on  the  United 
States  are  already  in  existence  in  our 
law.  The  New  York  Bar  Association 
stated: 

We  have  found  nothing  In  these  conven- 
tions Inconsistent  with  any  existing  Federal 
statute. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  day  and  age,  the 
fates  of  all  nations  are  increasingly  in- 
tertwined. Human  rights  has  become 
important  to  insure  a  future  of  peaceful 
coexistence  and  cooperation  between  na- 
tions. To  insure  that  'better  world"  we 
must  ratify  the  Convention  on  Political 
Rights  of  Women  now. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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S.    2825— INTRODUCTION    OF    FISH- 
ERIES DEVELOPING  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  to  help  revitalize  the 
American  fishing  industrj-.  The  need  is 
clear,  and  the  time  for  action  long 
overdue. 

One  of  our  finest  industries — with  a 
long  and  proud  tradition  dating  back  to 
early  colonial  days  of  our  Nation— is 
threatened  by  economic  decline.  Ameri- 
can fishermen— many  of  whom  come 
from  families  which  for  generations  have 
earned  their  living  from  the  sea — are  be- 
ing pushed  out  of  jobs.  On  both  coasts, 
and  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  almost  all  segments  of  the 
industrj'  are  being  hurt. 

Since  1945,  world  catch  has  tripled 
from  43  billion  pounds  to  123  billion 
pounds,  yet  the  catch  by  our  domestic 
fishing  industry  has  remained  stable, 
between  4  to  6  billion  poimds. 

Skyrocketing  imports  refiect  the  de- 
cline of  our  domestic  industry  and  have 
contributed  to  that  dechne.  In  1960,  fish 


imports  were  25  percent  of  total  United 
States  supply.  In  1958,  they  were  over  75 
percent.  In  just  the  last  two  years,  the 
percentage  of  the  domestic  market  sup- 
plied by  imports  has  increased  by  over 
15  percent.  We  consume  over  $700  mil- 
lion worth  of  imported  fish  annually. 

The  fall  of  the  fishing  industrj-  is  all 
the  more  distressing  because  it  repre- 
sents a  failure  to  capitalize  on  existing 
potential — both  in  domestic  demand  and 
in  the  United  States  stock  available  to 
meet  that  demand. 

Since  World  War  n.  while  domestic 
output  has  remained  static,  domestic 
consumption  of  fish  products  has  nearly 
tripled— from  5.3  billion  in  1945  to  14  "> 
billion  in  1967.  Yet  we  have  more  than 
enough  capacity  to  supply  this  demand 
Conservative  estimates  are  that  fishery 
resources  off  the  U.S.  coasts  are  enough 
to  support  a  total  annual  sustainable 
yield  of  about  30  billion  pounds,  includ- 
ing marketable  species  not  at  present 
being  fished. 

With  United  States  annual  consump- 
tion expected  to  grow  from  15  bilUon 
pounds  today  to  21  billion  pounds  bv 
1985  and  31  billion  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  the  potential  benfits  from  uti- 
hzing  our  own  stocks  are  clear.  But  to 
take  advantage  of  these  possibUities  will 
require  full-scale  measures  to  reverse 
the  spiraling  decline  of  our  domestic  fish- 
ing industry— a  decline  that  in  just  one 
decade  has  seen  us  fall  from  second  to 
sixth  among  nations  of  the  world  in  ton- 
nage of  fish  landings. 

As  a  Senator  from  New  England  and 
from  Massachusetts,  where  American 
fishing  had  its  proud  beginnings,  I  am 
deeply  aware  of  the  regional  impact  and 
personal  hardship  which  has  occurred. 
New  Bedford  and  Boston  and  Gloucester 
no  longer  bustle  with  the  vigorous  ac- 
tivity and  excitement  which  once  re- 
flected the  worldwide  fame  of  their  great 
fleets.  In  these  ports  today  I  have  seen 
brave  flshermen,  who  made  a  lifetime 
from  the  sea.  grounded  without  work 
I  have  seen  the  ships  lying  idle— unfit 
and  unequipped  for  modern-day  fishing, 
unable  to  compete  with  subsidized  for- 
eign vessels.  I  have  talked  with  boat  own- 
ers and  captains  and  crewmen  and  proc- 
essors, and  learned  their  frustration  at 
a  decline  which  is  beyond  their  individ- 
ual control. 

In  1960.  New  England  fisherman 
landed  93  percent  of  the  fish  caught  on 
the  New  England  continental  shelf,  with 
the  remainder  landed  by  Canadians. 
Just  5  years  later.  New  England  fisher- 
men landed  only  35  percent  of  the  fish, 
with  the  Russians  catching  more  than 
all  other  nations  combined. 

The  pressure  on  haddock  at  Georges 
Bank  has  been  so  severe  that  the  Inter- 
national Commission  on  the  North  At- 
lantic Fisheries  recently  found  it  neces- 
sary to  declare  a  moratorium,  recogniz- 
ing that  this  is  the  only  way  to  save 
severely  depleted  stocks.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  an  even  greater  need 
for  fishermen  to  turn  to  new  and  under- 
utUized  species.  But  the  decline  of  the 
last  several  years  has  left  them  without 
the  resources  to  do  so,  victims  of  a 
relentless  vicious  circle. 

I  was  in  touch  with  the  Department 
of  Interior  on  this  haddock  situation, 
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along  with  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
and  oflacials  in  Massachusetts.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Secretary  chose  to  declare  the 
New  England  commercial  fishery  a  "re- 
source disaster"  which  qualifies  for  spe- 
cial emergency  funds,  and  these  will  be 
some  help.  But  mode^  stopgap  funds 
certainly  do  not  offer  any  final  answer. 
Much  more  assistance  is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  mentioned  this 
background  because  I  feel  it  is  extremely 
important  that  we  understand  both  the 
seriousness  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  fishing  industry  and  the  potential 
for  resurgence  if  we  make  a  genuine 
commitment. 

The  situation  is  summarized  in  the 
January  1969  Report  of  Marine  Science 
Affairs,  prepared  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development : 

The  Onited  States  has  become  the  world's 
most  lucrative  market  for  fishery  products 
with  a  two-fold  increase  in  demand  during 
the  past  ten  years.  However,  while  the  fish- 
ery catch  worldwide  and  off  our  coast  has 
more  than  tripled  during  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, the  total  catch  by  U.S.  fishermen  has 
slightly  declined,  with  the  United  States  now 
sixth  among  the  fishing  nations  of  the  world. 
This  problem  in  U.S.  fisheries  is  further  ag- 
gravated by  the  fact  that  foreign  flshermen 
take  most  of  the  catch  from  the  highly  pro- 
ductive high  seas  fishing  grounds  off  the 
U.S.  coast,  and  about  three-fourths  of  our 
domestic  demand  is  satisfied  by  imports. 


A  number  of  factors  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  decline^overlapping  and 
contradictory  Federal.  State,  and  local 
regulations;  depletion  of  species  through 
overconcentration;  high  building  and  in- 
surance costs  on  vessels;  fragmentation 
of  the  industry;  and  so  on. 

We  have  failed  to  modernize  our  fleets 
and  our  fishing  techniques — at  a  time 
when  foreign  countries  have  been  heav- 
ily supporting  such  modernization  for 
their  own  industry.  We  lag  behind  in 
both  vessels  and  equipment.  And  our 
techniques  for  locating  fish  are  so  weak 
that  our  fishermen  spend  an  estimated 
average  of  50  percent  of  their  time  at  sea 
simply  finding  the  fish. 

Because  fishing  is  often  a  family  enter- 
prise, the  supply  of  capital  is  limited. 
The  dismal  economic  conditions  which 
have  prevailed  have  further  cut  off  the 
flow  of  risk  capital,  and  forced  banks  to 
stop  making  loans  to  small  fishermen. 
In  addition,  few  large  companies  are  at- 
tracted to  the  industry  as  there  is  little 
hope  of  profit  in  the  immediate  future. 
The   relative  competitive  position   of 
our   domestic   industry   has   been   hurt 
most  seriously  by  the  subsidies  and  other 
support  which  several   foreign  nations 
give  to  their  own  fisheries.  Even  if  our 
fleets  and  our  techniques  were  fully  com- 
petitive, the  lower  price  of  imports  from 
this  assistance  would   still  be  putting 
great  pressure  on  our  domestic  market. 
This  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  should 
lead,  not  follow,  on  fisheries  development. 
The    long    delay    in    Federal    action 
on    antidumping    and    related    charges 
brought  by  our  fishermen  is  also  un- 
necessary and  disruptive,  and  I  urge  the 
Department   of   the  Treasury   to  move 
with  deliberate  speed  on  these  matters. 
The  foregoing  profile  of  our  fishing 
industry    today    is    alanning,    but    the 


possibilities  for  tomorrow  are  not  with- 
out hope.  As  we  look  to  the  future,  a 
strengthened  fishing  industry  can  stim- 
ulate economic  development  at  home 
and  abroad;  develop  new  tools  for  deal- 
ing with  hunger  and  malnutrition  in 
our  own  country  and  in  developing  na- 
tions; improve  our  balance  of  payments; 
increase  our  research  and  technical  ca- 
pabilities for  tapping  the  vast  potential 
resources  of  the  ocean;  enhance  our 
stature  as  a  world  maritime  power;  and 
confirm  that,  when  given  a  fair  chance, 
the  U.S.  economy  is  capable  of  adapting 
to  new  conditions. 

Two  years  ago,  in  the  90th  Congress, 
I  introduced  S.  2426.  to  improve  our  fish- 
eries through  a  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated program.  Unfortunately,  the 
Senate  did  not  act  on  the  bill.  The  Fish- 
eries Development  Act  of  1969  incorpo- 
rates many  of  my  earlier  proposals  and 
takes  account  of  further  changes  in  the 
industry.  We  must  act  forcefully  both 
to  meet  the  immediate  emergencies  and 
to  solve  the  underlying  problems. 

To  restore  our  fishing  industry  to  its 
rightful  position   as  a  world   leader.  I 
propose  the  following  eight-point  pro- 
gram: 
First,  establish   a  fisheries  ext«nsion 

service. 

A  basic  cause  of  the  decline  m  the 
fishing  industry  has  been  the  failure  to 
keep  abreast  of  new  technology.  Foreign 
nations  are  constantly  seeking  better 
hardware  and  outfitting  their  fleets  with 
the  most  advanced  equipment.  They  are 
developing  new  and  more  efficient  tech- 
niques. And  they  are  passing  on  the  latest 
knowledge  to  all  segments  of  the  Industry. 
In  contrast,  the  delivery  of  information 
and  assistance  in  the  U.S.  fishing  Indus- 
try is  relatively  haphazard  and  wholly 
inefficient.  Vast  amounts  of  information 
are  generated  by  the  more  than  20  Gov- 
ernment agencies  involved  in  oceanog- 
raphy, but  they  are  not  correlated  or 
gathered  in  any  single  location. 

Section  102  of  my  bill  provides  author- 
ity for  establishing  in  the  Department  of 
Interior  a  Fisheries  Extension  Service  to 
disseminate  research  results  and  modern 
technological  information  to  all  sectors 
of  our  fisheries.  *      ,.   ,    . 

The  Service  would  provide  a  link  be- 
tween the  fishermen  and  the  research 
and  academic  community.  It  would  pro- 
mote a  continuing  educational  program 
on  fishing  technology,  marketing  pro- 
cedures, and  processing  techniques.  It 
would  offer  instruction  and  practical 
demonstrations.  In  addition,  the  service 
would  be  a  source  of  complete  informa- 
tion on  Govei-nment  assistance  programs 
and  would  foster  cooperation  and  com- 
munication among  the  various  segmeTits 
of  the  industry. 

The  bill  authorizes  $10  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1970,  $15  million  for  fiscal  1971, 
and  $20  million  for  fiscal  1972. 

Second,  establish  a  program  of  tech- 
nical assistance  grants. 

Our  fishing  industry  can  be  vigorous 
and  strong  only  if  we  take  advantage  of 
the  most  modem  equipment  and  meth- 
ods, and  constantly  seek  newer  and  bet- 
ter ways  to  fish.  At  present,  we  have 
fallen  far  behind  foreign  countries  in 
this  regard.  Most  American  vessels,  for 


example,  have  not  begun  to  use  various 
types  of  conventional  sonar  gear  which 
is  already  standard  aboard  many  foreign 
ships.  As  a  result,  we  have  been  cut  out 
of  solid  opportunities  for  cost  reduction. 
Section  103  provides  for  grants  to  fi- 
nance demonstration  projects  and  assist 
the  purchase  of  advanced  equipment 
necessary  for  modernizing  fishing  tech- 
niques. ^  .    v-i.  w 

Examples  of  possible  projects  might  be 
demonstrations  of  the  effectiveness   of 


new  sonar  equipment,  of  central  fleetw^ 
radio  direction,  of  mechanized  harvesting^7y  j 
systems,  of  using  computers  to  detect  and 
forecast  productive  fishing  areas,  of  dif- 
ferent methods  of  shellfish  farming,  and 
of  various  techniques  of  aquaculture. 

Authorizations  under  the  bill  would 
be  $5  million  for  fiscal  1970,  $7.5  million 
for  fiscal  1971  and  $10  million  for  fiscal 

1972.  ,   , 

Third,  encourage  expansion  into  new 

species.  ,    jj     •,     * 

As  the  experience  with  haadocK  ai 
Georges  Bank  so  well  illustrates,  over- 
exploitation  of  various  species  ultimately 
threatens  their  survival  and  the  survival 
of  fishermen  who  depend  on  them.  Other 
resources  are  available.  But  more  ba  - 
anced  fishing  and  therefore  a  more  stable 
industiy  can  be  achieved  only  if  there  is 
an  effective  program  to  utilize  under- 
exploited  species. 

To  make  it  feasible  to  capitalize  on  new 
and  underexploited  species,  boats  must 
be  converted  and  markets  must  be  de- 
veloped. Mv  bill  gives  limited  assistance 
toward  both  of  these  goals— in  section 
104  and  title  II. 

Section  104  provides  grants  to  convert 
fishing  vessels  for  use  in  unexploited  or 
underexploited  species,  including  funds 
for  the  acquisition  of  gear.  Five  million 
dollars  is  authorized  for  such  grants  for 
each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years.  In  addi- 
tion for  emergency  situations  such  as  we 
presently  have  in  New  England,  further 
efforts  and  support  will  be  necessary. 

Fourth,  undertake  a  comprehensive 
study  and  review  of  existing  fisheries  reg- 
ulation at  the  local,  State,  ana  Federal 

levels. 

At  the  present  time,  fisheries  are  gov- 
erned bv  a  hodge-podge  of  overiapping 
and  contradictory  State  laws  and  other 
restrictions.  Many  of  these  were  devel- 
oped years  ago.  and  have  grown  obsolete 
and  increasingly  unworkable. 

Section  105  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
review  of  existing  fisheries  regulations, 
and  to  develop  a  series  of  model  codes 
suitable  to  adoption  by  the  States.  These 
codes  would  be  designed  to  reconcile  the 
competing  ends  of  sport  and  commercial 
fishermen,  to  coordinate  activities  within 
and  between  different  commercial  fish- 
eries  and  to  promote  the  conservation 
restoration  and  efBcient  exploitation  ol 
our  marine  resources.  One  million  dollars 
is  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1970  to  start 
the  study.  ,         .      ^.^ 

Fifth,  study  and  constantly  review  tne 
fish-import  situation. 

As  we  all  realize,  the  sharp  increase  in 
imports  represents  the  most  immediate 
threat  to  our  fishing  industry.  Section 
106  of  my  bill  calls  for  a  semiannual  re- 
port by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
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Importation  of,  fisheries  products.  The 
report  would  include  a  profile  of  the 
quantity  and  ^alue  of  imports  for  the 
preceding  6-month  period,  broken  down 
by  tariff  catego  ry  and  country  of  origin. 
It  would  also  g^e  a  projection  of  antic 
.  "  .  1  'o'"  the  following  6 
months,  and  an  analysis  of  the  effect  of 
imports  on  thejdomestic  fisheries. 

Sixth,  expant^  research  on  flsh-proteln 
concentrate 

The  developnient  of  fish-protein  con 
centrate  promLsfes  to  be  the  most  signif 
leant  break throiigh  in  fish  processing  in 
this  century.  FPC  Is  odorless,  tasteless, 
inexpensive  and  highly  nutritious.  It  is 
easy  to  store,  easy  to  ship,  and  can  poten- 
tially open  up  global  markets  for  Ameri- 
can fisheries.  Tne  widespread  use  of  FPC 
as  a  diet  supplement  could  provide  the 
Impetus  for  a  revolution  in  American 
fishing,  and  a  sifiall  investment  now  will 
pay  enormous  returns.  It  can  also  help 
forestall  what  m^ny  experts  have  warned 
will  be.  In  a  few  [years,  an  unprecedented 
global- famine.    [ 

-Congress  has  Authorized  funds  for  the 
construction  of  bne  FPC  plant  and  the 
leasing  of  another,  and  some  work  is 
presently  underlay.  But  we  still  have 
had  little  research  or  experience  with 
reducing  fatty  fish  to  FPC.  and  many 
other  important|  aspects  have  gone  un 
examined 

Section  107  wtuld  increase  the  funds 
avaUable  for  research  and  development 
into  the  means  olf  reducing  whole  fish  to 
FPC.  It  adds  to  Existing  FPC  legislation 
an  authorization  of  $1.5  million  annu- 
ally for  this  purpose. 

Seventh,  grant^  to  fishermen's  cooper- 
ative associatio 

Cooperatives  dan  be  extremely  effec 
tive  in  cocrdinatifig  and  assisting  the  ef- 
forts of  fishermei  in  a  given  port  or  area. 
In  New  England,,  for  example,  the  Point 
Judith  Pishermeris  Cooperative  has  been 
successful  in  or!;anizing  about  50  me- 
dium and  small  offshore  draggers  in 
Rhode  Island.  Tl  e  cooperative  has  been 
in  business  for  2 )  years  buying,  selling, 
processing,  and  handling  fish  for  its 
members  and  providing  them  with  gear 
and  supplies. 

The  model  canj  be  applied  elsewhere, 
but  the  financing  problems  are  severe. 
Section  108  of  t^e  bill  would  authorize 
$3  million  annually  for  the  next  3  years 
for  grants  to  fishermen's  cooperatives. 

Eighth,  authorize  and  assist  the  for- 
mation of  fisheries  marketing  agree- 
ments. 

Title  U  would  e  nable  fishermen,  proc- 
essors, cooperativjs  and  other  organi- 
zations, and  persons  engaged  in  handling 
fish  to  form  voluntary  associations  for 
certain  purposes.  In  particular,  these 
would  include  combined  efforts  to  regu- 
late the  marketing  of  products,  to  pro- 
mote the  developnent  of  new  products, 
to  conduct  marketing  research,  and  to 
undertake  promotional  campaigns  and 
other  related  activities.  Title  n  would 
give  a  limited  exemption  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  such  Voluntary,  dues-paying 
organizations.  It  al  so  authorizes  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  each  of  ;he  next  3  years  for 
assistance  grants  t )  such  associations. 


Analogous  marketing  associations  have 
been  successfxil  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture, and  there  is  a  great  potential  for 
fisheries. 

Pishing  cooperatives  could  set  quotas 
on  marketing  and  maintain  reserve 
stocks  to  dampen  seasonal  price  fluctua- 
tions. They  could  set  quality  standards  to 
increase  public  confidence  in  the  product, 
and  they  could  conduct  research  and  ad- 
vertising campaigns  Ui  increase  per  cap- 
ita consimfiption  in  the  United  States. 
They  could  promote  movement  into  new 
species.  The  authorization  of  such  agree- 
ments would  encourage  the  fishermen 
to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  met  and  talked 
with  fishermen  in  Massachusetts  and 
other  areas.  I  have  seen  their  disappoint- 
ment and  their  frustration  at  the  present 
situation.  But  I  have  also  seen  the  pride 
and  strength  and  dedication  of  our  Na- 
tion's fishermen.  Through  centuries  of 
history,  they  have  distinguished  them- 
serves  as  being  valuable  citizens  and  an 
important  economic  resource.  Against 
the  perils  of  the  sea  they  have  risked 
their  lives  daily,  catching  fish  which  at 
one  time  supplied  an  entire  Nation.  They 
have  handed  down  their  skills  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  They  have  been 
tough,  hard  working,  firm  in  the  face  of 
constant  danger,  strong  in  family  life 
and  dedicated  to  their  work. 

It  is  these  qualities  which  have  en- 
abled them  to  spend  long  hourr.  at  sea — 
often  weeks  at  a  time,  away  from  their 
families,  braving  storms  and  the  ele- 
ments for  only  a  very  modest  economic 
return.  And  it  is  these  qualities  which 
convince  me  that  with  coordination  and 
assistance  at  this  time  of  crisis,  our  fish- 
ermen can  and  will  prevail. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  two  dozen  lead- 
ers of  the  fishing  industry  in  Massachu- 
setts gathered  for  a  solid  day  of  unprece- 
dented meetings.  The  topic  was  how  to 
coordinate  their  activities  and  their  re- 
sources to  save  our  Northeast  fisheries. 
These  men  worked  on  tentative  plans  to 
develop  a  single,  unified  organization— 
with  its  own  staff— to  effectively  draw 
together  and  represent  the  interests  of 
the  various  sections  of  New  England 
fishing.  They  also  expect  to  establish 
far  closer  times  with  their  counterparts 
throughout  the  Nation  who  share  so 
many  of  the  same  problems. 

I  understand  that  a  further  meeUng 
is  scheduled  in  the  near  future,  and  I 
think  that  this  mutual  commitment  rep- 
resents a  great  step  forward.  These  tough 
and  forceful  men  of  the  sea  are  accus- 
tomed to  working  things  out  on  their 
own.  But  they  realize  that  now  siu-vival 
requires  cooperation.  They  are  showing 
that  their  determination  is  strong 
enougli  to  sacrifice  cherished  inde- 
pendence for  the  benefit  of  the  industry 
as  a  whole. 

Fishermen,  boat  owners  and  processors 
can  work  together  for  their  common 
good.  Leaders  from  Gloucester  and  New 
Bedford  and  Boston  recognize  the  value 
of  pooling  their  resources  and  their  ef- 
forts. Pishing  interests  in  Maine.  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island  and  other 
States  of  similar  needs  will  hopefully 
cooperate  with  each  other — and  gain 


stature  and  Influence  by  presenting  a 
forceful,  common  front. 

I  have  high  admiration  and  regard  for 
our  fishermen  in  Massachusetts  who  have 
shown  this  dedication  and  this  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  in  the  vigorous  pur- 
suit of  their  needs.  I  look  forward  to 
working  closely  with  these  leaders,  and 
I  expect  that  a  more  unified  industry 
will  facilitate  our  efforts  here  in 
Washington. 

The  fishing  families  of  Gloucester  and 
New  Bedford  and  Boston  are  anxious  to 
save  the  industry  and  are  prepared  to 
work  hard  to  do  so.  The  same  holds  true 
for  fishermen  throughout  the  Nation. 
For  the  decline  of  fishing  is  not  just  a 
regional  problem  in  New  England.  It  is 
occurring  in  all  areas  of  the  United  States 
which  depend  on  fishing  for  the  liveli- 
hood of  some  of  their  citizens — the  At- 
lantic Coast,  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Gulf 
States  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

And  so,  Willie  the  decline  of  our  domes- 
tic fisheries  is  certainly  cause  for 
alarm — if  Congress  is  willing,  it  should 
not  be  reason  for  hopelessness.  For  there 
is  indeed  grounds  for  hope.  We  have  the 
knowledge.  We  have  the  means.  We  have 
the  desire.  We  have  the  dedication.  What 
we  need  is  a  comprehensive,  forward- 
looking  program  and  a  genuine  deter- 
mination to  bring  about  the  rebirth  of 
the  American  commercial  fishing 
industry. 

This  kind  of  rebirth  Is  essential.  It  can 
mean  new  jobs  to  fishermen  and  proces- 
sors. It  can  mean  new  orders  to  ship- 
yards and  suppliers.  It  can  mean  the  re- 
buUding  of  our  port  facilities.  It  can 
mean  more  and  better  food  to  the  him- 
gry  people  of  the  United  States  and  all 
the  world.  It  can  mean  added  tax  rev- 
enues for  oiu-  hard-pressed  municipali- 
ties. 

And  it  can  mean  that  the  faded  repu- 
tation of  the  American  fishing  industry 
can  be  restored — a  reputation  which 
dates,  for  example,  from  the  time  when 
the  swift  schooners  of  Gloucester  and 
Boston  and  New  Bedford  once  marked 
the  crest  of  world  fishing  ability  and 
knowledge. 

My  proposals  should  not  be  considered 
as  a  cure-all  for  the  American  fisheries. 
Rather,  they  should  be  viewed  as  a  part 
of  the  overall  effort. 

But  the  urgency  of  the  situation  is 
clear.  Only  a  commitment  to  action  now 
can  save  our  fishing  industry  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  bill  I  introduced  today  re- 
affirms my  own  commitment  to  this  en- 
deavor. I  believe  that  the  programs 
would  be  a  substantial  help  to  our  fish- 
ermen, and  I  hope  for  prompt  and  favor- 
able action  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2825)  to  provide  certain 
essential  assistance  to  the  U.S.  fishing 
industry,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kenwedy, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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S.  2825 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled, 

BHOKT  TITLE 

SECTION  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Fisheries  Development  Act  of  1969". 
Title  I 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec  101.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
encourage  and  facilitate  efficient  use  of  Hsh^ 
ery  rewurces  In  all  regions  of  the  United 
StAtes,  to  coordinate  and  maximize  the  bene- 
fits from  new  fisheries  technology,  develop- 
ment and  research,  and  to  provide  other  as- 
sistance to  the  fisheries  Industry. 

FISHERIES    EXTENSION    SERVICE 

SEC    102    (a)    in  order  to  aid  In  diffusing 
useful  and  practical  information  on  subjects 
relaUd  to  commercial  fishing  operat  o„s   the 
crocesslng  of  fisheries  products,  and  the  mar- 
keting thireof.  and  to  encourage  the  applica- 
tion of  such  knovvledge,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (hereinafter  referred  t°^f  5,^«    ^f^; 
retarv"l    Is   authorized   to   establish   in   the 
^pa  tment  of  the  Interior  a  Fisheries  Ex- 
tension service  and  to  exercise  through  such 
Service  the  existing  extension   authority  of 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  as  well 
as  the  extension  authority  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  All  such  "tension  ac- 
tivities shall  be  coordinated  with  the  fish- 
eries extension  activities  carried  on  by  the 
States   and   by   the   sea   grant  colleges   and. 
to  the  extent  practicable  and  feasible,  shall 
utilize,  or  be  carried  out  through  State  fish- 
eries  agencies,   colleges   and   universities    or 
other  institutions  with  expertise  In  the  field 
of  fisheries  development,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  institutional  arrangements  which 
promote  regional  undertakings. 

lb)  In  determining  which  Industries  and 
eeographlc  areas  shall  receive  priority  for  the 
purposes  of  Initiating  extension  activities  au- 
thorized in  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  such  factors  as  (1)  the  size  of  the 
industries  to  be  affected;  (2)  the  st*te  of 
their  technology  as  compared  to  that  of  simi- 
lar Industries  in  foreign  countries;  (3)  the 
extent  of  the  potential  resources  and  mar- 
kets; (4)  the  amount  of  information  result- 
ing from  relevant  research  activities;  and  (5) 
the  economic  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
practical  application  of  such  information  to 
commercial  operations. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  carry 
out  fisheries  extension  work  pursuant  to 
this  section  which  shall  consist  of  the  giv- 
ing of  instruction  and  practical  demonstra- 
tions in  commercial  fishing,  in  the  processing 
and  marketing  of  fisheries  products,  and 
m  business  management  at  all  levels  of  the 
fishing  Industry,  to  persons  engaged  In  such 
actlvltle*  for  economic  gain,  and  of  impart- 
ing information  on  said  subjects  through 
demonstrations,  publications,  and  otherwise. 
Such  work  shall  be  carried  on  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  after 
consuitatlon  with  appropriate  State  and  lo- 
cal officials,  and  local  representatives  of  the 
industries  to  be  benefitted  by  such  work. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  section  $10,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1969.  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1970,  and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1.  1971 


consideration  the  amount  available  for 
grants  under  this  section;  the  number  of 
applications  for  such  grants;  the  financial 
condition  of  the  applicant;  and  the  benefits 
which  are  expected  to  accrue  from  the  pro- 
posed demonstration  project. 

(c)  Payments  pursuant  to  a  grant  under 
this  section  may  be  made  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such  Install- 
ments as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  section  $5,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  ye.ir  beginning  July  1,  1969, 
$7  500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1.  1970.  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1.  1971. 

EXPANSION    INTO    NEW    OR    UNDEREXPLOITED 
SPECIES 


Sec.  104  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing and  assisting  the  United  States  fishing 
Industry  to  expand  into  unexploited  or  un- 
derexplolted  species  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  pursuant  to  this  section 
for  the  necessary  conversion  of  fishing  ves- 
sels (including  the  acquisition  of  gear). 

(b)  In  determining  whether  to  make  such 
a  grant  and  in  fixing  the  amount  thereof, 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  It 
will  be  made,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  amount  available  for 
grants  under  this  section;  the  number  of  ap- 
plications for  such  grants;  the  financial  abil- 
ity of  the  applicant  to  pay  any  remaining 
cost  of  conversion  and  to  operate  the  vessel 
after  conversion;  and  the  benefits  to  the  In- 
dustry generally. 

(c)  Payments  ptirsuant  to  a  grant  under 
this  section  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such  install- 
ments as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated few  the  purposes  of  this  section  $5,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1969, 
and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

FISHERIES   LAW   STUDIES 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  undertake  a  comprehensive  study  and  re- 
view of  existing  fisheries  regulation  at  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  levels.  Such  study 
shall  Include  but  need  not  be  limited  to 
(1)  a  review  of  existing  Federal,  State,  and 
local  regulation  of  commercial  and  recrea- 
tional fishing,  and  (2)  an  assessment  of  the 
effectiveness  of  such  regulation  in  promoting 
the  efficient  and  beneficial  use  of  marine 
resources. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized  to 
develop  a  series  of  model  codes  suitable  for 
adoption  by  the  variotis  coastal  States.  These 
codes  shall  be  designed  to  harmonize  the 
conflicting  interests  of  various  commercial 
and  recreational  fishing,  and  to  promote  the 
conservation  and  efficient  exploitation  of 
marine  resources. 

(c)  The  results  of  such  study  and  such 
model  codes  shall  be  incorporated  into  a 
report  on  the  state  of  fishery  regulation  and 
shall  be  presented  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  on  April  26,  1971,  and  kept  up  to 
date  by  an  annual  supplement  presented  on 
May  31  of  each  following  year. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1969.  plus  such  additional  sums  as  the  Con- 
gress may  deem  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter. 

IMPORT    STUDY 


TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE    GRANTS 

Sec  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  technical  assistance  grants  to 
fishery  cooperatives,  marketing  associations, 
and  other  private  agencies  or  organizations, 
to  pay  m  whole  or  in  part  the  costs  of  im- 
plementing technological  improvements  in 
the  fisheries  for  demonstration  purposes. 

(b)  In  determining  whether  to  make  such 
a  grant,  and  In  fixing  the  amount  thereof, 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  it 
wlU  be  made,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 


Sec.  106.  In  order  to  aid  the  Congress  in 
adopting  the  Nation's  tariff  policies  to  the 
needs  of  the  domestic  fishing  industry,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  beginning  as  soon  as 
practicable  a  semiannual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  the  Importation  of 
fisheries  products  into  the  United  States. 
Such  report  shall  include,  but  need  not  be 
limited  to  ( 1 )  a  profile  of  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  fisheries  products  imported  Into 
the  United  States  in  the  preceding  six 
months,  broken  down  by  tariff  category  and 


country  of  origin,  (2)  a  projection  of  Im- 
ports of  fisheries  products  anticipated  in  the 
lollowlng  six  months,  and  (3)  an  analysis 
of  the  effecU  of  these  past  and  projected  Im- 
ports on  the  domestic  fisheries. 

FISH    PROTEIN    CONCENTRATE 

Sec.  107.  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  An 
Act  to  avithorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  develop  through  the  use  of  experiment  and 
demonstration  plants,  practicable  and  eco- 
nomic means  for  the  production  by  the  com- 
mercial fishing  industry  of  fish  protein  con- 
centrate." approved  November  2,  1966  (80 
Stat.  1089) .  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  the 
following  new  sentence:  "There  is  also  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$1,500,000  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30.  1969,  to  carry  out  the  research 
authorized  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act." 

FISHERMEN'S    COOPERATIVE    ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec.   108.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized,  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe,  to  make  grants  to  fishermen  s 
cooperative    associations,   for   the   following 
purposes :   ( 1 )  to  finance  the  purchase  of  fish 
and  shellfish  or  products  thereof  and  the 
cost   of  storing   fish   and   shellfish   and   the 
products   thereof    in   cold   storage   or   other 
storage  facilities  owned,  leased,  or  used  b\ 
such  association;    (2)    to  provide  operating 
capital    needed    to   supplement   the   capital 
funds  of  such  association;  and  (3)  to  finance 
or  refinance  the  acquisition  by  purchase  or 
lease  of  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  and 
the  construction  or  reconstruction  of  build- 
ings or  other  Improvements  used  by  such 
association  in  connection  with  activities  re- 
lated solely  to  the  storage,  processing  prepa- 
ration for  market,  handling,  or  marketing  of 
fish  and  shellfish  or  the  products  thereof. 
No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion if,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
the   grant   will   increase   the   production   of 
any  fish  or  shellfish  which  Is  commonly  pro- 
duced In  excess  of  annual  marketing  require- 
ments, or  will  materially  contribute  to  the 
depletion    of    any    fish    or    shellfish    species 
contrary    to    sound    conservation    practices. 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $3.- 
000.000.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970,  and   for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
years,  for  grants  pursuant  to  this  section. 
Title  II 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  201.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
assist  voluntary  associations  of  fishermen, 
processors,  cooperatives  and  other  organiza- 
tions and  persons  engaged  in  handling  fish 
and  fish  products,  and  to  conditionally  ex- 
empt such  associations  from  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  anti-trust  laws,  so  that  they 
may.  through  marketing  agreements,  pro- 
motional and  product  development  activi- 
ties, marketing  research,  and  other  related 
activities,  better  regulate  the  fluctatlon  of 
prices  and  the  marketing  of  fish  and  fish 
products  which  create  the  unstable  and 
chaotic  conditions  in  the  fishing  industry. 
and  expand  and  develop  existing  and  new 
markets,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  for 
under-exploited  species. 

VOLUNTARY   ASSOCIATIONS   AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  202.  (a)  In  order  to  effect  the  purpose 
Of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  have  the 
power  after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  to  permit  the  voluntary  association 
for  the  purpose  of  this  title  of  fishermen, 
processors,  cooperatives  and  non-cooperative 
organizations  and  others  engaged  in  the 
handling  of  any  fish  or  fish  products  (herein- 
after referred  to  as    handlers"). 

lb)  Such  voluntarv  associations  may  be 
formed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Issuance  of 
marketing  agreements,  the  development  and 
promotion  of  a  specific  product  or  products, 
and  the  establishment  of  market  and  prod- 
uct research  programs  designed  to  Improve 
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KARKETINC   AGREEMENTS 

made    pursuant    to 


prsvtde  methods  for  limiting. 
e<  [ultable   manner   the    total 
1  Ish  or  fish  product,  or  any 
quality  thereof,  produced   In 
during   any   specifled 
3f  more  than  three  months 
be  marketed  In  or  trans- 
all    markets   during   any 
periods  by   each  handler 
but   such    limits   shall    be 
limits  determined  by  the 


vide  methods  for  allotting. 

equitable  manner  the  amount 

product,  or  of  any  grade. 

thereof,  which  each  handler 

or  handle  on  behalf  of 

handlers  during  any  specl- 


provlde  for  the  establlsh- 
>ools  of  any  such  flsh  or 
any  grade,  size,  or  quality 
for  the  equitable  dlsposl- 
re^urn  derived  from  the  sale 
persons  beneficially  Inter- 


Ide  for  the  requirement 

such  flsh  or  fish  product 

sbeclfled  periods  of  market- 


and 


la 

lOllt 


Agreem*  nts 


flail 


AtJTHORITT    TO 

Sec.  205.  The 
continue  in  effect 
duces  the  supply  ( 
below    a    quantity 
normal  domestic 
carryover. 


SHARI^f( 

Sec.   206.   Each 
this  title  and  apprdv 
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or    provide    methods    for 
vldence  and  extent  of  the 
or  flsh  product,  or  of  any 
qi^lity   thereof  and   provide 
disposition  of  such  sur- 
mizing the  burden  of  such 
or   control    among    the 


Uade 


unfair   methods  of  competl- 

practlces  in  the  han- 

flsh  product; 

any  flsh  or  fish  product, 

or  quality  thereof  shall 

hai^dlers  of  any  class  or  han- 

provlded  in  such  agree- 

I  he  association  the  powers 

such  agreement  in  ac- 
t  trvas  and  provisions. 

and  regulations  to  exe- 
and    provisions    of    such 


vesOgate.  and  report  on 
"ion  of  such  agreement: 


recommend   amendments   to  such 

c  ther  provisions  Incidental 
Incons  stent  with  the  terms  and 
<  peclfled  and  necessary  to 
islfns  of  such  agreements. 

APPLICABLE  TO   RBTTAILERS 

formulated  under  this 

applicable  to  any  person 

products  at  retail  in  his 


PREVENT    SHORTAGES 

Secretary  shall  not  permit  to 

iny  agreement  which  re- 

any  flsh  or  flsh  product 

sufficient   to   provide   for 

o  msumption,  exports,  and 


OP    EXPENSES 

Association  formed   under 
ed  by  the  Secretary  may 


require  that  each  member  thereof  shall  p«y 
to  the  association  such  member's  pro  rata 
share  (as  approved  by  the  Secretary)  of  such 
expenses  as  the  Secretary  m»y  find  are  rea- 
sonmble  and  are  likely  to  be  incurred  by  such 
association,  during  any  period  specifled  by 
him.  for  such  purpose  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate  for  the  main- 
tenance and  functioning  of  such  association, 
other  than  expenses  Incurred  in  receiving, 
handling,  holding,  or  disposing  of  any  quan- 
tity of  commodity  received,  handled,  held,  or 
disposed  of  by  such  association  for  the  bene- 
fit or  account  of  persons  other  than  mem- 
bers, such  pro  rata  shares  shall  be  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  quantity  of  the  flsh  or 
flsh  products  distributed,  processed,  or 
shipped  by  such  association,  and  such  other 
activities  as  the  Secretary  may  approve. 

Sec.  207.  (a)  All  parties  to  any  marketing 
agreement  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  sever- 
ally, from  time  to  time,  upon  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  furnish  him  with  such  in- 
formation as  he  finds  to  be  necessary  to  en- 
able him  to  ascertain  and  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  agreement  has  been  car- 
ried out  or  has  effectuated  the  declared  policy 
of  this  title,  and  with  such  information  as 
he  finds  to  be  necessary  to  determine  whether 
or  not  there  has  been  any  abuse  of  ex- 
emptions from  the  antitrust  laws.  Such  in- 
formation shall  be  rxirnished  in  accordance 
with  forms  of  reports  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  accuracy  of  any  report  made  to  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  information  re- 
quired in  any  such  report,  where  it  has  been 
requested  and  has  not  been  furnished,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  examine  such 
books,  records,  papers,  copies  of  income  tax 
reports,  accounts,  correspondence,  contracts, 
documents,  or  memorandums,  as  he  deents 
relevant  and  which  are  within  the  control  of 
( 1 )  any  such  party  to  such  agreement  from 
whom  such  report  was  requested,  (2)  any 
person  having,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
actual  or  legal  control  of  or  over  such  party, 
or   (3)    any  subsidiary  of  any  such  party. 

(b)  All  Information  furnished  to  or  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  kept  confidential  by  all  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  only  such  information  so  fur- 
nished or  acquired  as  the  Secretary  deems 
relevant  shall  be  disclosed  by  them,  and  then 
only  In  a  suit  or  administrative  hearing 
brought  at  the  direction,  or  upon  the  request, 
of  tae  Secretary,  or  to  which  he  or  any  officer 
of  the  United  States  Is  a  party,  and  Involving 
the  agreement  with  reference  to  which  the 
information  so  to  be  disclosed  was  furnished 
or  acquired.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  (1)  the  Issuance  of  gen- 
eral statements  based  upon  the  reports  of  a 
number  of  parties  to  an  agreement  or  of  han- 
dlers subject  to  an  agreement,  which  state- 
ments do  not  Identify  the  information  fur- 
nished by  any  persons,  or  (2)  the  publica- 
tion by  direction  of  the  Secretary,  of  the 
name  of  any  person  violating  any  marketing 
agreement,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
particular  provisions  of  the  agreement  vio- 
lated by  such  person.  Any  such  officer  or 
employee  violating  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  upon  conviction  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  to  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  to  both, 
and  shall  be  removed  from  office. 

GRANT    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  voluntary  associatloiis 
formed  pursuant  to  this  title  In  order  to  as- 
sist such  associations  In  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  this  title.  No  grant  shall  be  made 
under  this  section  If,  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Secretary,  the  grant  will  Increase  the 
production  of  any  fish  or  shellfish  which  is 
commonly  produced  in  excess  of  annual  mar- 
keting requirements,  or  will  materially  con- 


tribute to  the  depletion  of  any  fish  or  shell- 
fish species  contrary  to  sound  conservation 
practices. 

<b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated (1 ,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  for  grants  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

SEPARABIUTT 

Sec  209.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  is 
declared  unconstitutional,  or  the  ap- 
plicability thereof  to  any  person,  circum- 
stance, or  commodity  Is  held  Invalid  the 
validity  of  the  remainder  of  this  title  and  the 
applicability  thereof  to  other  persons,  cir- 
cumstances, or  commodities  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  action  on 
the  education  bill  has  been  completed 
there  be  a  limitation  of  3  hours  on  my 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  myself  and  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
MclNTYRK)  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 12,  1969,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  August  11. 1969: 

Federal  MARrriMX  Commission 

Helen  D.  Bentley,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commissioner  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  June  30,  1970. 
vice   John   Harllee,   resigning. 

Renegotiation  Board  Member 
Rex  M.  Mattlngly.  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  a 
Member   o*    the    Renegotiation    Boftrd.    vice 
Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr.,  resigned. 

In  the  Axmt 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  RegiUar  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3283  through  3294  and  3311: 
To   be  major 

Montgomery,  Johnny  L.,  464469420. 
To   be   captain 

Burd,  Cleve  J.,  Jr.,  174288834. 

Cantrell,  William  O.,  414488433. 

Cohen,  Howard  B  ,  083307611. 

Dillon.  Thomas  E..  207267812. 

Glesen.  Philip  C.  390404105. 

Grof.  Robert  L..  373363232. 

Halstead,  Wayne  P.,  473346342. 

Hannah,  Richard  J..  014329503. 

Harris,  James  H.,  255507521. 

Leftlk,  Martin  I.,  122327379. 

Many,  William  C  ,  Jr.,  313328956. 

McDermott.  Michael  J.,  331304830. 

Mullln,  Michael  J.,  561529678. 

Proctor,  Richard  O.,  440348863. 

Sellel,  Peter  O.,  092323023. 

Stracner,  Bobby  Dale,  559460765. 

Willis,  Milford  R.,  383366213. 
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To  be  first   lieutenant 
Aashelm,  Glen  H.,  516480364. 
Ange,  Charles  O.,  Jr.,  242609735. 
Arnold,  Thelma  8.,  439589011. 
Baumann,  David  T.,  542480714. 
Bell,  Hubert  J..  Jr..  252624120. 
Brooks.  Ronald  A.,  236525830. 
Clark,  Patrick  W.,  433601778. 
Cook.  Paul  E..  Jr..  484482067. 
Darone.  Ronald  D.,  219403011. 
Demskl.  Stanley  L.,  Jr.,  358320048. 
Dewey,  George  C.  Jr.,  675422072. 

Farthing,  Clifford  V.,  237680540. 

Greene,  John  E.,  259660099. 

Hames,  William  H.,  Jr.,  258644781. 

Layman.  Kay  F..  288367945. 

Leinlnger.  Peter  A.,  264662480. 

McDanlel,  Gary  D.,  305446153. 

Melnert.  William  J.,  Jr.,  296366068. 

Mlddleton,  Douglas  J.,  555566953. 

MiUen,  Thomas  R..  224483962. 

Miller,  Gerald  D..  364368653. 

Nalsh,  Lyle  T..  531367326. 

Price.  Barbara  J.,  372364847. 

Prince,  Roy  A.,  416547308. 

Reeves,  Earl  L.,  Jr.,  479443399. 

Schamberg,  Ronald,  432741711. 

Smalling,  Oliver  H.,  252549470. 

Stabenow,  David  L.,  498464345. 

Suddath,  James  P.,  Jr.,  063349596. 

TlUman,  George  R.,  416503641. 

Vartlglan,  Helen  A.,  050349390. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Wallfechlaeger,  C.  T.,  393408737. 

Wong.  James.  169343234. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 

Barrett,  James  R.,  620428065. 

Bailey,  Albert  W..  619460793. 

Bender,  Alfred  J.,  HI.  425900841. 

Flsh,  Elbrtdge  G.,  II,  460664761. 

Hoik,  Richard  P..  672629747. 

Iverson.  David  L..  560642987. 

Kessler.  Eugene  P.,  036284227. 

King,  Marc  A..  264827299. 

Oldham.  Gary  R..  330342685. 

Singer,  James  C,  520502317. 

ThibeavUt,  William  R..  229622940. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  In  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2106, 
3283.   3284.  3286,  3287,  3288.   and  3290: 
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Phillips,  Ronald  S. 
Rullson,  Vernon  C. 
Sakuma,  Steven  M. 
Selvage,  Robin 
Shlrah,  Henry  C,  II 
Sitter,  Paul  J. 
Smith,  Dale  W. 


Stoecker,  John  C. 
Strand,  Richard  N. 
Wilson,  Elmer  I. 
Wilson,  Samuel  V.,  Jr. 
Wynn,  Phall,  Jr. 
Zolezzl,  Michael  A. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  11,  1969: 

Public  Health  Service 

The  nominations  beginning  John  H.  Ack- 
erman,  to  be  medical  director,  and  ending 
Lee  A.  Bland,  Jr.,  to  be  senior  assistant 
health  services  officer,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  July  18,  1969. 


Abshier,  John  D. 
Boyers,  David  G. 
Boyles,  Thomas  J. 
Byrd,  James  D. 
Calloway,  Craig  F. 
Dahms,  Robert  A. 
Davenport,  Royce  A. 
Falrley,  Donald  R. 
Floyd,  Robert  L.,  U 
Garrett,  Earl  T. 
Gasklns,  John  N..  Ill 
Hogan,  Thomas  R. 


Hollingshead,  William 
Huggins,  Charles  R. 
Jenkins,  James  N.,  Ill 
Kessie.  Charles  L. 
Knueven,  Paul  A. 
Letherwood,  Howard 

Q. 
Martin,  Jerry  R. 
McGarrigle,  John  W. 
Messmore,  Robert  W. 
Nazar.  Stephen 
Nix.  Jack  P..  Jr. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  August  11,  1969: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

John  G.  Hurd,  of  Texas,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  PlenlpotenOary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Venezuela, 
which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  June  18, 
1969. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM— AN 
URGENT  NEED 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  11.  1969 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  read  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  August  6  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  SisK) ,  chairman  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Reorganization,  concern- 
ing the  current  status  of  proposals  to 
modernize  the  Congress. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  this 
is  a  subject  in  which  I  have  a  deep  In- 
terest. Several  years  ago  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  appointed  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress,  which  was  so  ably  cochaired 
by  our  colleague,  Ray  J.  Madden.  Ac- 
cording to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sisk,  the 
work  of  this  Joint  committee  has  pro- 
nded  the  basic  point  of  departure  for 
the  current  deliberations. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  subcommit- 
tee's expression  of  genuine  concern  for 
reform  and  the  sincerity  of  its  efforts. 
Although  I  personally  have  never  doubted 
the  intentions  of  the  subcommittee, 
many  people  throughout  the  coimtry 
have  been,  to  put  it  mildly,  somewhat 
skeptical  about  its  purposes.  The  recent 
remarks  of  Mr,  Sisk,  therefore,  come  at 
a  very  propitious  time.  I  hope  they  will 
remove  any  doubts  or  apprehensions 
among  those  who  have  said  that  a  re- 
form measure  will  never  be  adopted  or 
will  forever  be  buried  in  a  Rules  Com- 
mittee graveyard. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  any  effort 
takes  time.  I  know  how  complex  and  in- 
tricate the  subject  of  i-eorganizatlon  is; 
and  how  difficult  it  is  to  produce  in  a 


short  period  of  time  a  bill  that  is  both 
constructive  and  workable.  All  of  us  fully 
realize,  however,  that  we  cannot,  indeed 
must  not,  wait  to  accomplish  this  goal. 
Many  Members  of  this  body,  Members 
of  the  Senate,  the  press,  the  representa- 
tives of  various  public-spirited  interest 
groups  and  the  public  at  large  are  anxious 
for  us  to  produce  the  kind  of  bill  that 
will  continue  the  Congress  as  a  vital  and 
positive  force  in  a  modem  society.  There- 
fore, I  am  pleased  about  the  possibility 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  sub- 
committee will  be  available  early  in  Oc- 
tober and  that  we  can  possibly  have  a 
bill  on  the  floor  during  the  early  part  of 
the  next  session. 

Despite  the  need  to  proceed  as  quickly 
as  possible,  I  suggest  the  subcommittee 
might  want  to  follow  the  joint  commit- 
tee's precedent  of  allowing  not  only 
Members  of  Congress,  but  also  outside 
observers,  scholars,  and  interested  par- 
ties to  comment  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions made. 

My  purpose  here  today,  however,  ex- 
tends beyond  urging  and  encouraging 
the  subcommittee  to  proceed  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  In  a  constructive  and  re- 
sponsible spirit,  I  wish  to  make  several 
suggestions — suggestions  based  upon  my 
4  years'  experience  on  the  joint  com- 
mittee, that  perhaps  might  prove  valu- 
able to  the  subcommittee  at  this  time. 
The  suggestions  that  follow  extend  some- 
what beyond  those  which  I  voted  for  as 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress.  My  sug- 
gestions are: 

First,  it  is  Imperative  that  this  subcom- 
mittee, especially  since  it  Is  a  committee 
composed  exclusively  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  tackle  the  dif- 
ficult question  of  the  length  of  the  term 
of  office  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. My  firm  belief  is  that  the 


realities  of  our  political  system  have 
made  the  2 -year  term  completely  obso- 
lete and  totally  unrealistic.  The  restric- 
tive nature  of  the  2-year  term  often  pre- 
vents the  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
body  from  facing  and  dealing  most  ef- 
fectively with  many  of  the  urgent  de- 
mands of  our  society  and  the  crises  that 
confront  us  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Today,  a  Congressman  must  be  able  to 
take  a  broad  national  perspective.  Forced 
to  campaign  for  office  every  other  year, 
a  Congressman  has  insufficient  time  to 
devote  to  national  issues;  frequent  cam- 
paigns often  force  him  to  view  matters 
on  narrow  and  parochial  grounds. 

Second,  title  V  of  the  Reorganization 
Act,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  In  1967  deals 
with  the  controversial  subject  of  regis- 
tration of  lobbyists.  It  is  urgent  that  this 
section  be  retained.  There  is,  however,  a 
definite  need  for  improvement  in  the 
statutory  language.  I  believe  the  Reor- 
ganization Subcommittee  should  give  at- 
tention to  the  problem  of  defining  'lobby- 
ing" as  well  as  further  attention  to  the 
appropriate  instruments  for  enforcement 
of  any  regulations. 

Third  I  urge  the  special  subcommittee 
to    give'  attention   to   the   complicated 
problem  of  making  television  and  radio 
time  and  newspaper  space  available  to 
candidates    for    Congress    at    Govern- 
ment expense.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  spe- 
cial subcommittee  will  give  attention  to 
this  area  and  at  least  invite  the  com- 
ments of  the  leaders  of  our  news  media 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  such  a  proposal. 
Finally  I  recommend  the  subcommittee 
explore  the  possibility  of  routing  at  least 
part  of  the  membership  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  and  Rules  Committees.  While  I 
will  not  go  into  full  details  today,  I  feel 
that  we  ought  to  increase  the  member- 
ship on  these  committees  to  Include  ad- 
ditional seats  which  would  be  elected  on 
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basis 


a  rotating 
rotating 
infusion  of 
allow  for 
cuses  on  thest 
also  have 
awareness  of 
and  effort 
bers  of  these 
Again,  Mr 
opportunity 
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for  each  Congress.  These 

men^berships  would  allow  for  an 

points  of  view  and 

impact  by  party  cau- 

vital  committees.  It  would 

effect  of  increasing   the 

membership  on  the  time 

is  expended  by  the  mem- 

qommittees. 

Speaker,  let  me  take  this 

express  my  pleasure  in  the 
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to  abandon  their  families  out  of  fear  that 
their  wives  and  children  would  suffer  If  they 
were  denied  supplementary  relief.  That  re- 
quirement has  been  a  significant  element  in 
trebling  the  cost  of  Aid  to  Dependent  Chil- 
dren in  this  decade;  the  total  Is  expected  to 
double  again  by  1975  If  the  old  standards  re- 
main in  force. 

The  new  plan  puts  vastly  increased  stress 
on  work  for  all  who  can  take  Jobs  but  It 
recognizes  that  financial  Incentives,  Job 
training  and  an  enormous  expansion  in  both 
the  number  and  quality  of  day-care  centers 
for  the  children  of  working  mothers  are  all 
necessary  Ingredients  to  the  success  of  this 
effort.  Without  them,  the  plan  could  degen- 
erate into  a  system  of  forced  labor  for  sweat- 
shop employers. 

The  adequacy  of  the  new  Federal  stand- 
ards, as  applied  to  New  York  and  other 
Northern  cities  with  huge  ghetto  populations, 
is  the  most  dubious  part  of  the  Nixon  pro- 
gram. It  is  true  that  the  plan  contemplates 
an  Ihcrease  of  $4  billion  a  year  in  direct 
Federal  outlays  for  all  aspects  of  public  as- 
sistance and  job  training,  beginning  next 
July.  It  is  also  true,  .'is  the  President  ob- 
served, that  it  is  wrong  for  a  mother  with 
three  children  to  get  $263  a  month  in  New 
Jersey  and  only  S39  in  Mississippi. 

But  the  narrowing  of  that  kind  of  disparity 
between  Northern  and  Southern  welfare  al- 
lowances must  not  be  carried  out  on  a  basis 
that  provides  no  inducement  at  all  for  a 
New  York  relief  recipient  to  quit  the  rolls 
or  for  a  worker  earning  the  Federal  minimum 
of  $1.60  an  hour  to  rejoin  his  deserted  family. 
Even  with  the  welfare  cuts  ordered  by  the 
States  Legislature,  an  average  relief  family 
here  now  gets  roughly  the  S3.920  a  year  in 
income  that  represents  the  end  of  the  line 
for  aid  to  workers  who  take  Jobs  under  the 
Ni.xon  incentive  plan. 

It  Is  not  enough  for  the  White  House  to 
assure  every  state  that  it  will  have  a  saving 
of  at  least  10  per  cent  in  its  present  welfare 
expenditures.  The  need  is  to  save  people  even 
more  than  it  is  to  help  the  hard-pressed 
states  and  municipalities  save  money.  The 
direction  in  which  the  President  wants  the 
country  to  go  holds  great  promise;  the  task 
for  both  Congress  and  the  Administration  is 
to  adjust  the  broad  design  to  assure  a  uni- 
versal sharing  of  the  benefits  on  a  more 
equitable  basis. 
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and  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  to  U.S.  Tax- 
payer Cape  and  the  Taxpayer  Space  Center 
Second,  every  piece  of  U.S.  government  prop-' 
erty  should  be  stamped,  "Paid  for  by  U.S. 
Taxpayers'  All  government  checks,  includ- 
ing welfare,  should  be  similarly  stamped. 

These  simple  statements  of  truth  would 
give  millions  of  Americans  a  sense  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  endeavors  of  their  coun- 
try and  would  be  a  constant  reminder  of 
where  America's  greatness  really  originates. 

D.  P.  Sims. 

Hartsville 


THE  PEACE  CORPS:    THEY  ARE 
PREPARED 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

/  Monday,  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  article  written  by  my 
good  friend,  Mr.  D.  F.  Sims,  of  Haitsville, 
S.C,  recently  published  ip  the  State 
newspaper.  I  hope  the  other  Members 
will  allow  me  to  take  a  few  minutes  of 
their  valuable  time  to  read  this  article: 

U.S.  Taxpayers  Deserve  Credit 
To  the  Editor: 

This  letter  is  not  meant  to  detract  from 
the  efforts,  glory  or  abilities  of  anyone.  It  is 
written  in  the  Interest  of  that  great  and 
forgotten   American,    the   U.S.   taxpayer. 

Recently,  we  witnessed,  via  TV,  mans 
most  magnificent  accomplishment.  We  lis- 
tened to  praise  and  glory  being  heaped  on 
all  who  made  this  venture  possible,  except 
the  ones  who  paid  the  bill. 

It   is    time   the   U.S.    taxpayer    received    a 

little  recognition.  A  movement  to  bring  the 

following  suggestions  Into  reality  would  be 

a  good  start. 

First,  change  the  name  of  Cape  Kennedy 


ATr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  th3  new  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps,  Joseph  H 
Blatchford.  is  moving  aggressively  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  Peace  Corps  by 
recruiting  volunteers  with  skills  that  will 
be  of  use  in  their  overseas  assignments. 
Many  of  Mr.  Blatchford's  views  on  the 
Peace  Corps  are  spelled  out  in  an  inter- 
esting article  that  appeared  in  the  Au- 
gust 1969  issue  of  Boys'  Life,  the  official 
Bey  .Scout  publication. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Peace  Corps:  They  Are  Prepared 
In  59  countries  around  the  world  men  and 
women  are  serving  as  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers. Tliey  work  in  education,  health,  agri- 
culture, community  development  and  a  host 
of  other  areas.  They  serve  in  Isolated  villages 
and  in  modern  cities. 

It's  challenging,  exciting  work,  and  for  the 
more  than  33.000  men  and  women  who  have 
served  as  volunteers.  I  think  it  has  been 
rewarding  work,  too.  Much  has  been  accom- 
plished since  the  Peace  Corps  was  .started 
seven  years  ago.  But  there  is  still  very  much 
that  needs  to  be  done. 

For  example,  if  you  started  high  school 
this  year,  there  will  be  277  million  more  peo- 
ple on  the  earth  by  the  time  you  graduate. 
When  you  get  your  high-school  diploma,  al- 
most half  of  the  world's  population  will  be 
unable  to  read  or  write.  By  1972,  70  percent 
of  the  world's  population  under  six  will  be 
suffering  from  malnutrition.  In  the  com- 
ing years,  problems  of  hunger,  disease,  sani- 
tation, poverty  and  ignorance  will  plague  a 
large  share  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  planet. 
The  Peace  Corps  will  give  you  a  chance  to 
solve  some  of  these  problems.  It  will  give 
you  a  chance  to  utilize  your  high-school  and 
college  education  as  well  as  your  Boy  Scout 
skills  in  countries  that  are  struggling  to  be- 
come part  of  the  20th  Century. 

Before  you  go  overseas,  you  will  be  given 
rigorous  training,  with  heavy  emphasis  on 
developing  language  and  Job  skills.  Then,  you 
will  be  assigned  to  fill  a  need  In  a  country 
that  has  requested  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 
While  you  are  in  the  Peace  Corps,  you  will 
accumulate  a  readjustment  allowance  of  $75 
a  month  that  Is  paid  at  the  end  of  your 
service.  And  while  you're  overseas  you'll  be 
given  a  small  living  allowance.  Wherever 
possible,  medical  care  and  transportation 
will  be  provided  by  the  Peace  Corps. 

However,  since  the  minimum  age  for  Peace 
Corps  service  is  18,  and  since  80  percent  of 
all  volvnteers  attend  college  for  four  years, 
your  volunteer  days  are  probably  several 
years  away.  But  you  can  begin  a  "Prepare  for 
the  Peace  Corps  Program  "  right  now.  Here 
are  some  suggestions: 

Develop  as  many  skills  as  you  can.  Just 
about  anything  can  be  used  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  In  fact,  nearly  all  of  the  skills  re- 
quired for  merit  badges  come  in  handy. 
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For  example,  take  the  case  of  two  volun- 
teers who  were  assigned  to  teach  in  a  school 
in  the  West  Africa  country  of  Liberia:  In 
addition  to  their  classroom  work,  they  biUlt 
school  furnltvire,  wired  the  school  building 
few  electricity.  Installed  a  generator,  designed 
and  built  a  form  for  making  cement  blocks, 
helped  pour  cement  floors  In  the  school  and 
painted  the  building,  coached  boxing,  or- 
ganized a  speech  tournament,  started  a  mim- 
eographed newspaper,  Installed  a  water  sys- 
tem m  their  house,  and  spent  vacations  hik- 
ing In  the  rain  forests,  visiting  the  homes  of 
their  students.  Both  of  the  volunteers  had 
been  Boy  Scouts  and  the  most-used  book  In 
their  small  library  was  the  Boy  Scout  Hand- 
book. 

Become  really  fluent  In  a  foreign  language. 
In  many  of  the  countries  where  you  may 
serve  In  the  Peace  Corps,  Spanish,  French  or 
Porttigueee  Is  spoken.  As  a  volunteer  you 
win  be  required  to  speak  one  of  these  lan- 
guages, and  several  years  of  high-school  and 
college  study  will  serve  you  well. 

Get  In  top  physical  condition  and  stay  that 
way.  Volunteers  often  work  in  very  tough  cli- 
mates, and  It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  they 
be  physically  fit — and  that  includes  being  a 
really  good  swimmer. 

Learn  as  many  sports  as  you  can.  Volun- 
teers are  working  as  coaches  and  physical- 
education  Instructors  In  several  countries. 
And  volunteers  have  found  that  sports  are 
an  almost  universal  method  of  getting  to 
know  young  people — especially  young  men. 
Learn  all  vou  can  about  personal  and  pub- 
lic health  and  first  aid.  Many  volunteers  work 
in  areas  that  have  no  doctor  and  they  must 
rely  on  their  own  knowledge  for  first-aid 
treatment. 

Learn  how  the  democratic  process  works 
by  living  it.  Then,  you  will  be  able  to  ex- 
plain It  more  effectively  to  people  overseas. 
Learn  all  you  can  about  the  United  States, 
its  history  and  current  events,  economics, 
political  science  and  the  humanities.  You 
should  also  travel;  see  a  farm,  a  forest,  a 
city,  a  seashore.  Be  ready  to  describe  snow 
to  someone  who  has  never  been  out  of  the 
tropics;  be  ready  to  explain  a  skyscraper  to 
someone  who  knows  only  of  one-story  huts. 
Read  widely,  particularly  biographies  of 
American  leaders  and  books  on  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  the  Civil  War.  All  over 
the  world,  people  are  curious  about  Ameri- 
cans. And  be  ready  to  answer  questions 
about  race  and  poverty  In  the  United  States. 
Keep  up  with  the  world,  too.  Learn  about 
Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America  and  the  Pacific, 
If  you  find  you  are  particularly  interested  In 
one  cotmtry  where  volunteers  are  serving, 
specialize  in  it  and  then  request  the  Peace 
Corps  to  assign  you  there. 

Become  acquainted  with  people  from  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America;  learn  about  their 
customs  and  cultures. 

Join  a  discussion  group  or  develop  the 
habit  of  exploring  Ideas  with  friends.  Peace 
Corps  assignments  involve  a  large  amount  of 
communication  and  It  will  be  Important  for 
vou  to  be  able  to  express  your  ideas  well. 

And  finally,  stay  in  Scouting.  It's  one  of 
the  best  ways,  to  prepare  for  service  In  the 
Peace  Corps.  And,  by  the  same  token,  I  think 
the  Peace  Corps  is  one  of  the  best  ways  a 
man  can  live  the  things  he  learned  as  a  Boy 
Scout. 
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tablish  a  national  historic  site  In  Kodlak, 
Alaska.  The  site  will  be  a  fascinating  one 
Indeed,  encompassing  a  dock  and  fur- 
storage  warehouse  built  when  Russians 
colonized  the  area  during  czarlst  times. 

Saving  these  reminders  of  the  past  will 
not  only  help  preserve  the  unique  her- 
itage of  an  unusual  State.  A  chapter  un- 
like any  other  In  American  history  will 
be  Illustrated  for  all  Americans,  as  well. 

We  too  often  let  negligence  steal  Irre- 
placeable pieces  of  our  Nation's  heritage. 
Interested  citizens  from  the  Kodlak  area 
have  tried  to  prevent  another  senseless 
loss,  but  they  have  been  unable  to  hold 
onto  the  property.  The  group  turned  to 
the  National  Park  Service,  but  it  has 
been  attacking  the  problem  at  about  the 
same  rate  that  the  sea  erodes  the  old 
Russian  wharf. 

Action  in  the  Congress  can  salvage  this 
intriguing  bit  of  history  before  it  is  lost 
forever.  The  bill  provides  the  chance  for 
Americans  to  experience  a  fascinating 
part  of  their  past  firsthand. 
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son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Y.  Nakaoka.  He  Is 
a  graduate  of  UCLA  with  a  B.S.  In  politi- 
cal science.  At  USC.  he  did  graduate 
study  In  real  estate,  land  planning, 
property  management,  and  administra- 
tion. He  saw  action  In  World  War  II 
as  an  infantryman  and  was  a  military 
Intelligence  ofQcer  from  1944  to  1953, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  captain.  He  is 
married  to  Kimoko  Nakaoka  and  they 
are  the  proud  parents  of  five  children, 
ages  6  to  16. 

As  Kiyoto  K.  Nakaoka  prepares  for  his 
trip  to  Japan,  and  continues  to  serve  as 
councilman,  I  extend  my  best  wishes,  and 
join  my  neighbors  In  the  Gardena  Val- 
ley In  appreciation  of  this  fine  and  out- 
standing public  servant. 


"PLOWBACK  ALLOWANCE"  FOR 
SMALL  BUSINESSES 


KIYOTO  K.  NAKAOKA— TRIBUTE  TO 

A  FINE  PUBLIC  SERVANT 


A   NATIONAL  HISTORIC   SITE  IN 
KODIAK,   ALASKA 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 
Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  today  will  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  es- 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11.  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
former  mayor  of  Gardena,  Calif.,  the 
Honorable  Kij-oto  K.  "Ken"  Nakaoka. 
Mr.  Nakaoka  was  the  first  person  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry  to  serve  as  mayor  of  a 
sizable  city  on  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States.  Being  a  "first"  as  mayor 
is  only  one.  however,  of  "Ken's"  many 
achievements. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  mayor,  Kiyoto 
K.  Nakaoka  is  past  commander  and  a  life 
member  of  his  local  VFW  post,  past 
president  of  the  Gardena  Rotary  Club, 
past  director  of  the  Gardena  Valley 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  past  chairman  of 
the  Gardena  Sister  City— Ichigawa. 
Japan— Committee,  past  president  of  the 
Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce,  past  di- 
rector of  the  UCLA  Alumni  Association, 
and  past  treasurer  and  director  of  the 
California  Real  Estate  Association. 

Mr.  Nakaoka  is  a  member  of  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  California  State  Col- 
lege at  Dominguez,  the  District  Attor- 
ney's Advisory  Council  of  Los  Angeles 
Coimty.  the  Gardena  Board  of  Realtors, 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Brokers,  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Brokers.  He  is  a  director  and 
vice  president  of  the  "All  Nation's  Fair" 
Committee  of  Los  Angeles  County. 

Although  Kiyoto  K.  Nakaoka  is  no 
longer  mayor,  he  will  continue  to  serve 
Ills  city  as  a  councilman.  "Mayor  Ken" 
as  he  was  affectionately  known  during 
his  term  of  office,  was  first  elected  to  the 
Gardena  City  Council  in  April  1967.  and 
a  year  later,  on  April  16,  he  was  elected 
mayor,  Mr.  Nakaoka  was  recently  ap- 
pointed to  the  U.S.  Commission  to  Expo 

'70  in  Osaka,  Japan,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
state  that  it  was  an  honor  for  me  to 
recommend  liim  for  this  appointment. 

Kiyoto  K.  Nakaoka  was  bom  in  Los 
Angeles  on  October  23,  1920,  the  eldest 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  11,  1969 
Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
every  day  my  mall  contains  at  least  one 
letter  from  small  business  constituents 
seeking  my  help  in  obtaining  financing 
for  much-needed  plant  Improvement  and 
expansion.  On  every  trip  I  make  back 
home,  I  am  confronted  by  businessmen 
who   are   feeling   the   financial   squeeze 
brought  on  by  higher  taxes,  inflation  and 
higher  interest  rates.  The  small  business- 
man definitely  needs  help  in  generating 
working  capital  for  operating  expenses 
or  expansion.  Tl>at  is  why  I  have  recently 
joined  several  of  my  colleagues  in  intro- 
duclns  legislation  to  help  the  small  busi- 
nessman. The  bill  which  I  Introduced, 
H.R.  13406,  would  enable  a  business  to 
invest  20  percent  of  annual  earnings  be- 
fore Federal  taxes,  into  new  plant  facili- 
ties,   equipment,    inventory    expansion, 
and  accounts  receivable — major  facets  of 
business    growth   which    must   now    be 
financed  with  after-tax  earnings.  With 
a  $20,000  limit,  this  proposal  would  main- 
ly benefit  small  businesses. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business— which 
has  1,551  members  in  my  congressional 
district— Indicates  that  small  business- 
men overwhelmingly  support  the  plow- 
back  allowance  concept.  In  my  State  of 
Wisconsin,  66  percent  of  the  federation's 
members  surveyed  were  in  favor  of  the 
plowback  allowance.  Nationally,  71  per- 
cent of  the  independent  merchants  and 
professional  people  favor  enactment  of 
the  plowback  allowance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  type  of  legislation  is 
not  new.  It  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
Congress  previously:  but  now  that  we 
are  concerned  with  meaningful  tax  re- 
form. I  believe  It  is  time  to  give  the 
small  businessman  a  break;  and  enact- 
ment of  this  type  of  legislation  would 
certainly  be  most  helpful  to  the  small 
businessmen  of  the  country. 

An  indication  of  how  small  business- 
men feel  about  this  type  of  legislation 
can  be  gained  from  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  a  recent  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business  news 
release : 
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1.  Do  you  lavor  proposals  which  have  been  made  to  utilize 
a  "lottery"  selection  system  (or  the  draft? 

|ln  percent) 


Men 

Women 

Total 

54.9 
28.7 
13.5 
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29.8 
19.1 
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Men 
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BREAKDOWN  FIGURES 
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District  of  Colorado  an  annual  opinion  '"^"^"'^ 

poll  in  which  my  constituents  have  an  ,  _ 

opportunity    to    express    themselves    on  quL?o°nsT  bra°sUd*:fthe"cents?' '''"""'''"'"''''''•' °' 

some  of  the  broad  policy  issues  which 

are  likely  to  face  the  Congress.  ""  "*'""" 

The  tabulation  of  my  1969  poll  is  now 

completed,  and  I  am  pleased  to  submit  *••" 

them  to  the  Congressional   Record  so  

that   my   colleagues   may    benefit    from  Jlj*" - f^ 

them.  Undecided 89 

While  the  poll  is  intended  primarily  ^oiesponse.            2:5 

for  my  own  information  in  arriving  at  -                               

positions   on   national   issues,   I   believe  I'"  percent) 

other   Members  will   find  them   equally  — 

enlightening.   Over   the   years   Colorado  Men 

has  traditionally   represented  a  micro-  

COSm  of  the  thinking  of  the  Nation  as  a         3.  Should  Federal  grants  and  loans  be  denied  students  who 
whole,   both   when   the  people  go   to   the      Pa'"<:iPate  m  campus  disturbances? 

polls  and  when  they  express  themselves  h,,  percent) 

on  issues.  — 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  my  poll 

is  one  of  the  most  accurate  indicators  of 

public  consensus  in  the  Nation.  In  the  Yes 

first  place,  I  utilized  the  expertise  of  the  ^0  --"".'. 

Library  of  Congress  in  structuring  the  "SX^nse 

questions  so  that  I  could  eliminate — to      _ 

the  greatest  degree  possible— ambiguities       4  <:h„..iH  .h.  r.^.  „  r 

and  poor  wording.  And  secondly,  the  re-  o,Ut";ai''!e^i;!u%t'  w^rSl, t'a"]  'anTslargrrf,^ 

sponse   was   of   landslide   proportions —  ""^"'^ '"'  "^^  ^^  "•«*  '^^ ''" 

one  of  the  highest  if  not  the  highest  in  |in  percent) 

the  Nation  for  this  type  of  poll.  A  grand  -  

total  of  34,514  persons  took  part.  ,  „,„ 

Most  of  the  trends  indicated  are  of  an 

extremely  timely  nature.  For  example.  Yes  50  2 

just  last  Friday  the  President  indicated  ^0   ■V^^^.V^'^'.V/^       35.1 

that  he  will  seek  a  beginning  of  the  rev-  "^''^sponse '33 

enue-sharing  concept.  My  poll  question  _  

No.  4  indicated  that  50.4  percent  of  my       .  cu   ,h         ,      r  .    ,  o  ~ 

constituents  approve  of  this  concept,  and  cham^Td'tro  la'wt'JSr'ceme^.??''  "'"' '""  '""'  '"'"'"="  "• 
only  33.6  percent  disapprove.  There  was 

a  fairly  high  "no  response"  incidence —  I'"  pe'tentl 
12.7  percent — ^which  indicates  that  the  ^ 
administration  and  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress who  believe  in  the  principle  need  

to  explain  the  concept  in  greater  detail  so  ^es 

that  the  people  fully  understand  it.  undecided 

No  less  interesting  were  the  statistics  No  response 

which  indicated  that:  

An  overwhelming  majority  of  respond-         6.  Do  you  leel  that  the  proposed  6-monlh  extension  of  the 
entS — 85.2         percent — believe         Federal      "J-Pe'cent  income  tax  surcharge  is  lustifled? 

grants  and  loans  should  be  denied  stu- 
dents who  participate  in  campus  disturb-     ^  '    "*'""" 
ances. 

Slightly  more  than  one-half  did  not  

look  with  favor  on  the  extension  of  the 

10-percent  income  tax  surcharge.  n" 

Three-quarters  feel  the  United  States  ""(leciiied 

should  continue  to  seek  a  negotiated  set-  ^'"P""'* 
tlement  in  Vietnam,   regardless  of  the 

outcome  of  the  Paris  talks.  7.  Do  you  lavor  continued  U.S.  efforts  to  achieve  a  negotiated 

And  64.8  percent  approved  of  legisla-      settlement  m  Vietnam,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  Pans 

tion  limiting  the  number  and  type  of      '  '  im  oercemi 

questions  to  be  asked  in  the  1970  census.  '  ' 

The    poll    ballot — an    IBM    card    on  „g„ 

which  opinions  were  registered  by  punch- 

ing  out  small  response  squares — allowed  yes  75  5 

separate  answers  by  the  man  and  woman  No."  ,  17]  0 

in     a     household.     The     que^ionnaire  Undecided.  4.6 

follows:  No  response 2.8 
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Man      Wornen 


Total 


Yes 

No 

Undecided- 
No  response. 


36.4 

51.0 

9.6 

3.1 


32.7 

51.0 

13.1 

3.1 


34.6 

51.0 

U.3 
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Note:  Figures  shown  above  may  not  add  to  exactly  100  percent 
due  to  rounding. 


VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS  OB- 
SERVES  70TH  ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11.  1969 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  of  which  I  am  a 
Ufa  member,  has  reached  its  70th  mile- 
stone. It  was  back  In  1899  that  three 
State  organizations  of  veterans  in  Colo- 
rado, Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  were  estab- 
lished. They  united  in  1914  to  become 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States. 

Millions  of  Americans  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  flag  on  foreign  battlefields 
have  been  members  of  this  great  orga- 
nization. Its  membership  today  exceeds 
1  800,000,  including  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  the  two  living  ex-Presidents, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, and  the  two  Chief  Executives  who 
recently  broke  from  the  ranks,  Dwight 
D  Eisenhower  and  John  P.  Kennedy. 

Some  of  the  men  who  are  privileged  to 
belong  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
received  their  baptism  of  fire  at  San 
Juan  Hill  and  Manila  Bay,  while  others 
saw  action  at  Chateau-Thierry,  in  Nor- 
mandy, on  Iwo  Jima,  and  in  the  more 
recent  wars  in  Korea  and  Vietnam.  The 
youth  of  20  who  has  just  returned  from 
Southeast  Asia  shares  comradeship  with 
the  slightly  older  veteran  of  the  Korean 
war  and  the  middle-aged  warrior  who 
fought  in  World  War  II.  The  youngster 
who  answered  the  call  to  the  colors  in 
1917  and  1918  can  tell  his  fellow  veterans 
of  the  VFW  how  it  feels  to  be  70. 

Along  with  my  almost  2  million  com- 
rades, I  am  proud  to  subscribe  to  the 
words  contained  in  the  charter  which 
Congress  granted  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  on  May  26,  1936: 

The  purpose  of  this  corporation  shall  be 
fraternal,  patriotic,  historical,  and  educa- 
tional; to  preserve  and  strengthen  comrade- 
ship among  its  members;  to  assist  worthy 
comrades;  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and 
history  of  our  dead,  and  to  assist  their 
widows  and  orphans.  .  .  . 

All  loyal  citizens  of  this  great  Nation 
will  agree  with  the  words  that  follow: 

To  maintain  true  allegiance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
fidelity  to  Its  Constitution  and  laws;  to  fos- 
ter true  patriotism;  to  maintain  and  extend 
the  institutions  of  American  freedom;  and 
to  preserve  and  defend  the  United  States 
from  all  her  enemies,  whomsoever. 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or   CALIFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11.  1969 
Mr.     CHARLES     H.     WILSON.     Mr. 
Speaker,  awareness  of  the  drug  problem 
in  our  Nation  is  on  the  increase.  Recog- 
nition of  the  extreme  importance  of  drug 
education  programs  is  likewise  mounting. 
Support  for  my  distinguished  colleague's 
(Mr.  Meeds)  bill,  a  bill  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  cosponsor,  has  been  encour- 
aging. Hearings  have  been  going  on  and 
meetings  will  be  held  in  Los  Angeles  by 
Mr  Brademas  and  his  Subcommittee  on 
Select  Education  during  th  -  recess.  I  plan 
to  deliver  at  that  time  a  statement  ex- 
pressing my  support  for  the  Meeds  legis- 
lation as  well  as  calling  further  atten- 
tion to  my  proposed  Comprehensive  Nar- 
cotic Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse  Care  and 
Control  Act  of  1969  presently  pending  be- 
fore the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committees. 

The  Los  Angeles  area  Is  obviously  not 
alone  in  facing  the  tremendous  rise  in 
drug  experimentation  that  is  presently 
being  undertaken  by  many  college,  high 
school,  and  even  junior  high  school  stu- 
dents   Commendable  efforts  to  educate 
these  young  people  to  the  dangers  of  such 
experimentation   are   being   made.   Los 
Angeles    District    Attorney     Evelle     J. 
Younger    recently    announced    that    a 
newly  revised  edition  of  an  educational 
leaflet  titled  "Drug  Abuse  and  the  Law," 
has  been  Issued  for  our  area  youngsters. 
The  pamphlet,  which  outlines  the  dan- 
gers of  using  drugs  and  the  laws  applica- 
ble to  them,  is  being  made  available  to 
the  public  through  Younger's  ofBce.  In  his 
foreword  to  the  publication,  he  stated 
that  an  extensive  study  of  drug  abuse 
recently  completed  by  his  staff  revealed 
that  most  narcotics,  when  properly  ad- 
ministered, do  have  beneficial  uses. 

However,  he  warned,  heroin  and  mari- 
huana have  no  beneficial  use:  and  LSD, 
because  it  is  still  in  the  expenmental 
stage,  must  be  considered  dangerous. 

Mr  Yoimger  further  noted  that  drug 
abuse  is  not  limited  to  any  one  ethnic 
or  economic  group.  Younger  concluded: 
Life  with  drugs  is  neither  exciting  nor 
interesting  and  anyone  who  has  lived  this 
life  relates  that  It  is  dull  and  degrading. 
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for  at  present  our  efforts  have  been  woe- 
fully inadequate.  Let  us  hoipe  that  we 
remedy  this  inadequacy  without  undue 
delay. 


JUSTICE  FOR  THE  PHILIPPINE 
SCOUTS 


The  upcoming  drug  education  hearings 
in  Los  Angeles  will  hopefully  spread 
more  light  on  this  area  of  our  grave  con- 
cern. The  more  illumination  that  the 
problem  is  given,  the  more  rapid  will  its 
solution  be.  I  will  continue  to  call  at- 
tention to  various  aspects  of  the  nar- 
cotic addiction  and  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem and  take  appropriate  action  to  see 
the  implementation  of  a  revised,  prag- 
matic overhaul  of  existing  laws.  Public 
recognition  of  the  problem  wUl  serve  to 
better  motivate  both  legislators  and  ad- 
ministrators in  their  approaches  to  the 
problem.  I  wiU  continue  in  my  efforts  to 
keep  the  issue  before  the  public  as  weU 
as  before  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  11,  1969 
Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
11  1942,  under  Presidential  orders  to  do 
so'  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  left  the 
embattled  peninsula  of  Corregidor  for 
Australia.  He  sorrowfully  left  behind  a 
valiant  group  of  American  soldiers,  reg- 
ular Philippine  troops,  and  the  P^^l^JP- 
plne  Scouts,  soldiers  directly  led  by  U.S. 
officers  and  under  the  pay  of  the  U.S. 
Army.  ^  ^. 

It  was  to  all  these  men,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Philippines  that  General  Mac- 
Arthur  said,  "I  shall  return." 

Of  course,  we  know  that  the  General 
did  return  and  we  know  that  the  fight- 
ing men  he  left  behind  were  in  his 
thoughts  even  up  to  the  time  he  once 
again  set  foot  on  PhiUppine  soil  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army  of  liberation. 

WhUe  in  Australia,  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  promised  that  the  Phil- 
ippine Scouts  under  his  command.  In- 
cluding those  who  were  imprisoned  by 
the  occupation  forces  of  the  Japanese, 
were  to  receive  equal  pay  with  their 
American  comrades  in  arms.  He  also  de- 
clared that  the  Filipino  guerriUas 
fighting  the  Japanese  duiing  the  occupa- 
tion were  to  be  conscripted  into  the  U.S. 
Ai-my  and  were  to  receive  equal  pay  and 
the  benefits  thereto  entitled  them. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  grieves  me  to  say  that 
this  promise  to  the  Filipino  Scouts  has 
not  been  completely  kept  by  our  Nation, 
despite  the  huge  debt  we  owe  them  for 
their  heroic  service  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  States. 

FoUovring  the  war,  the  Phihppine  Is- 
lands was  given  its  independence  and 
the  Philippine  Scouts,  by  now  full-fledged 
members  of  the  U.S.  Army,  were  given 
the  opt.on  of  becoming  U  S.  citizens  by 
virtue  of  their  service  in  the  U.S.  Arrny. 
Many  chose  to  become  citizens  of  this 
country  and  many  have  resided  in  my 
own  district  since  moving  here.  I  have 
been  privileged  to  have  many  of  these 
heroic  men  as  personal  friends. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inequity  still  ex- 
ists These  men  have  not  received  the 
difference  between  the  PhiUppine  Scout 
pay  and  the  regular  U.S.  Army  pay  for 
the  years  1942-45.  This  inequity  is  a  stain 
on  the  integrity  of  this  Nation— it  is,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  promise  unkept.  the  promise 
of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  2723, 
which  would  correct  this  inequity,  that 
would  fulfill  the  promise  of  Douglas 
MacArthur. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Con- 
gress in  its  wisdom  calls  for  considera- 
tion and  passage  of  this  legislation. 
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Mond<^y,  August  11.  1969 

Mr.  Speaker,  rapidly 

inflation  In  this  Nation  has 

In  many  areas.  For  most 

pajrchecks  increase  with  the 

and  services.  Although 

the  pinch,  for  the  pay- 
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The  House 
Rabbi   Moriis 

Temple.  Bron^ 

ing  prayer 


O  Heavenly 
and  all  goodn( 
for  ttie  bountt 
tiave-siistained 

Of  all  Your 
tlon  none  is 
fashioning  of 
human  spirit 
clared :   the 
upon  man 
created  in  the 
was  told  of 
this  age  of 
heavens  we 
infinite  human 
imder  the 
our  Nation  in 
Nation    may 
boundless 
upon  this  earth 
well  as  of  the 

O  God, 
men  and  wo 
that  we  may 
our  blessed 
dren  everywherfe 


grsatest 
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that 


are 


The  Journal 
terday  was  read 


INCREASE 
BENEFITS 
EST 


itr 


PRIORI  FY 


that 


Dup 


(Mr.  VANIK 
mission    to 
minute.) 

Mr.  VANIK. 
House  resumes 
1969,  I  urge 
sidi..'  an  increase 
efits  as  a  matter 

No   single   g 
been  more 
tion  than  our 
zens  who  have 
and  less  every 
to  make  the  sofcial 
most  inoperativf 
tive  income  and 

There  is  one 
tion— the  inability 
millions  of  our 
that   struggle 
help  today. 


•  expos  ed 


o^er 


check  never  seems  to  keep  quite  even 
with  the  prices.  It  Is  those  on  fixed  In- 
comes who  suffer  the  greatest. 

It  Is  imperative,  I  believe,  that  we  make 
a  concerted  attempt  to  keep  Govern- 
ment payments  to  individuals  at  an  ade- 
quate level. 

Today  I  am  concerned  primarily  with 
our  veterans.  Their  benefits,  which  they 
so  rightfully  deserve  from  this  Govern- 
ment, have  not  kept  up  with  the  rising 
tide  of  Inflation.  It  is  our  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility, gentlemen,  to  change  this 
sad  state  of  affairs. 


Therefore,  today  I  have  Introduced 
Identical  bills  to  those  introduced  by  Mr. 
Teacue  of  Texas  and  numbered  H.R.  691 
and  H.R.  3305.  H.R.  691  provides  for  the 
payment  of  an  additional  amount  up  to 
$100  for  the  acquisition  of  a  burial  plot 
for  the  burial  of  veterans  not  buried  in 
a  Government  cemetery.  And  H.R.  3305 
increases  the  funeral  expenses  payable 
with  respect  to  eligible  veterans  from 
$250  to  $400. 

Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation. 


at  12  oclock  noon. 
N.   Kertzer,    Riverdale 
N.Y.,  offered  the  follow- 


Father,  source  of  all  life 
I,  we  are  grateful  to  You 
of  our  living,  that  You 
us  to  this  day. 
providential  acts  of  crea- 
n^ore  wondrous  than  Your 
■he  human  mind  and  the 
As  an  ancient  rabbi  de- 
gift  God  bestowed 
not  only   that   he  was 
divine  image  but  that  he 
miracle  of  creation.  In 
marvelous  outreach  to  the 
reminded  anew  of  our 
capacities.  We  pray  that 
guidance  of  those  who  lead 
Halls  of  Congress  our 
fver    bear    in    mind    our 
abilijties  to  fashion  a  heaven 
a  heaven  of  the  heart  as 
nhind. 
inspjre  with  Your  spirit  the 
who  lead  our  Nation 
^peedily  restore  peace  to 
and  to  all  Your  chil- 
Amen. 


An  immediate  15-percent  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  is  feasible  and  ab- 
solutely essential  if  we  intend  to  preserve 
the  minimum  purposes  of  the  social  se- 
curity system. 


ladd 
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)f  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
and  approved. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY 
MATTER    OF   HIGH- 


isked  and  was  given  per- 
ad^ress    the    House   for    1 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this 
)usixjess  on  September  3, 
we  immediately  con- 
in  social  security  ben- 
of  highest  priority, 
of  Americans  have 
to  the  plague  of  infla- 
22  million  senior  citl- 
been  existing  with  less 
Inflation  has  served 
security  system  al- 
as a  system  of  protec- 
support  for  the  elderly, 
thing  worse  than  infla- 
te survive  it.  Today 
elderly  are  engaged  in 
survival.   They  need 


cay. 


for 


REQUEST  TO  CONSIDER  H.R.  13194, 
STUDENT  GUARANTEE  LOAN  PRO- 
GRAM, UNDER  SUSPENSION-OF- 
RULES  PROCEDURE  TODAY 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in  or- 
der today,  after  all  other  legislative  busi- 
ness, and  prior  to  all  special  orders  for 
which  permission  has  heretofore  been 
granted,  to  call  up  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  H.R.  13194,  the  student  guar- 
antee loan  program  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  explain  why 
this  action  is  necessary?  Is  this  program 
expiring?  Has  the  gentleman  not  had 
knowledge  of  that  fact  for  some  time? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  are  trying  tb 
bring  these  improvements  to  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program  to  the  Cham- 
ber as  rapidly  as  possible,  because  we 
want  to  make  certain  that  students  who 
would  like  to  attend  college  and  technical 
schools  this  fall,  but  cannot  do  so  with- 
out a  loan,  have  access  to  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
knew,  when  the  prime  interest  rate  was 
raised  to  7.5  percent  several  months  ago, 
that  this  sort  of  situation  would  develop. 
They  had  it  further  impressed  upon  them 
that  this  situation  would  have  to  be  met 
when,  several  weeks  ago,  the  prime  in- 
terest rate  was  raised  to  8.5  percent. 

Yet  the  committee  dillydallied,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  other  members 
of  that  committee.  The  committee  dilly- 
dallied and  did  nothing  about  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  House  floor. 

I  am  amazed  that  three  requests  for 
this  same  purpose  would  be  made  in  3 
days.  Last  week,  some  125  to  130  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 


signed  a  petition  directed  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins),  urging  him  to 
go  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  obtain 
an  open  rule  for  the  consideration  of 
this  legislation.  The  chairman  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  appar- 
ently has  made  no  approach  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules  asking  for  a  rule  so 
that  we  could  consider  this  bill  imder  an 
open  rule,  with  the  opportunity  to  amend 
the  Interest-rate  proposal  as  well  as  to 
offer  an  antldemonstratlon  or  antlriot 
amendment. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  responsibility 
for  what  is  taking  place,  as  I  said  yes- 
terday—and I  know  of  no  Member  of  the 
House  who  Is  opposed  to  student  loans, 
and  certainly  I  am  not — rests  with  the 
chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  this  proce- 
dure, for  it  would  deny  the  House  the 
right  to  work  Its  will,  and  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  not  renew  his  request 
again  in  the  next  15  or  20  minutes,  be- 
cause I  will  do  then  exactly  what  I  pro- 
pose to  do  now,  and  that  Is,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
IMMIGRATION  PROCEDURES 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Subcommittee, 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  has 
scheduled  hearings  to  commence  on  Sep- 
tember 10.  1969,  in  room  2137,  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building,  at  10  a.m.,  and  to 
be  continued  on  September  15,  1969,  in 
room  2141,  Rayburn  House  OfBce 
Building. 

The  subcommittee  will  initially  exam- 
ine the  operation  of  the  immigration  as- 
pects of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tm-al  Exchange  Act,  particularly  the 
effect  these  provisions  have  on  the  immi- 
gration of  doctors  and  nurses,  and  other 
members  of  the  medical  professions. 

Officials  from  the  Department  of  State 
and  representatives  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  have  been  scheduled 
to  testify. 

It  is  the  subcommittee's  Intention  to 
expand  the  scope  of  the  hearings  to  en- 
compass   the   temporary    admission   of 
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skilled  workers  and  executives  as  well  as 
the  impact  our  Immigration  laws  have 
had  on  Western  Hemisphere  Immi- 
gration. 

After  the   recess,  I  will  announce  a 
.schedule  of  additional  hearings. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
HR     13194    UNDER    SUSPENSION- 
OF-THE-RULES    PROCEDURE     ON 
TOMORROW 
I  Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.)  ,  ^  , 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  merely  to  respond  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

First  I  want  to  state  that  I  feel  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  acted 
expeditiously  in  bringing  the  legislation 
to  the  floor.  I  know  I  acted  within  a 
period  of  a  very  few  days  after  the  sub- 
committee reported  the  bill  to  the  full 
committee,  I  believe  2  or  3  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  feel  that  if  we  do  not  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  this  student  guarantee 
loan  program  the  legislation  will  get 
bogged  down  and  perhaps  not  be  en- 
acted at  all. 

It  begins  to  appear  to  me  that  there 
are  Individuals  more  Interested  In  the 
student  unrest  rider  than  they  are  in 
the  merits  of  the  legislation. 

I  certainly  would  vote  for  the  bill  my- 
self with  the  student  unrest  rider  at- 
tached, but  when  we  undertake  to  go  to 
conference  with  this  bill  with  the  rider 
attached  it  Is  my  judgment  there  will  be 
no  legislation  at  all. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  have  repeatedly  made  this  unani- 
mous consent  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  make  a  imanl- 
mous  consent  request  that  H.R.  13194  be 
called  up  tomorrow  under  a  suspension 
of  the  rules  procedure,  after  all  legisla- 
tive business  is  transacted. 

The  SPE:AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky ? 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 
The  SPEAKER.  Objection  Is  heard. 


doctor  infringe  upon  the  care  of  VA  hos- 
ptial  patients,  which  is  his  primary  duty 
and  responsibility. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  because  ol 
certain  abuses  by  employees  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  which  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention  recently. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  biU  wlU  receive 
early  consideration  by  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  be  enacted  expedi- 
tiously into  law. 


LEAVE  ADJUSTMENT  POLICY  FOR 
THE  VETERANS'  ADMINISRAHON 
MEDICAL    PERSONNEL 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  regulate  the  amount  of 
annual  and  sick  leave  applicable  to  physi- 
cians, dentists,  and  nurses  in  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

In  essence,  my  proposal  provides  that 
all  individuals  shall  have  similar  an- 
nual and  sick  leave  and  it  shall  accrue  in 
the  same  rate  and  manner  as  other  Fed- 
eral employees. 

The  bill  also  directs  that  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  make  appropriate  adjust- 
ments in  the  pay  and/or  annual  leave 
when  teaching  or  other  activities  of  a 


PROPOSAL  TO  PROVIDE  EFFICIENT 
AND  CONVENIENT  PASSPORT 
SERVICES 

(Mr  WEICKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to   revise   and  extend  his 

remarks.)  ,        _         . 

Mr  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day along  with  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Bush, 
Mr    Symington,   Mr.  Cabell,  Mr.  Ful- 
ton of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Derwinski, 
Mr.  CONTE,  Mr.  Friedel.  Mr.  Helstoski. 
Mr   FiNDLEY,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Califor- 
nia Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Hor- 
TON  Mr.  Springer,  and  Mr.  Pollock  m- 
troducing  a  1*11  to  provide  mxjre  efficient 
and  convenient  passport  services  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Additionally  it  is  my  understanding  that 
10   of  my  colleagues  have  introduced 
similar  legislation  to  cover  what  is  and 
has  been  a  national  disgrace.  There  is  no 
question,  from  the  list  of  the  sponsors  of 
this  legislation,  that  we  are  dealing  not 
with  a  regional  problem  but  one  which 
is  national  in  scope.  There  is  just  no 
excuse  for  U.S.   citizens   suffering   the 
delay  and  the  long  lines  existing  at 
courthouses  at  passport  offices  through- 
out this  country. 

Mr.    HAYS.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  In  a  minute. 
These  services  more  than  pay  for 
themselves,  yet  the  U.S.  taxpayer  is  pay- 
ing for  services  he  never  receives.  What 
this  bill  specifically  says  is  no  more  tem- 
porary solutions  geared  to  Federal  per- 
sonalities but,  rather,  a  permanent  an- 
swer to  what  is  a  severe  Federal  crisis. 
That  answer  Is  additional  passport  of- 
fices imder  the  direction  of  the  Passport 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State. 
Mr.  Speaker,  State  Departments  issue 
passports;  courts  administer  the  laws.  To 
ask  one  to  perform  the  functions  of  the 
other  is  the  type  of  Rube  Goldberg 
mechanism  that  belongs  to  the  era  in 
which  it  was  contrived. 


PASSPORT  SERVICE 


(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  am 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
will  handle  this  passport  legislation  and 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  did  not 
have  time  to  yield  to  me,  I  thought  I 
would  take  some  time  on  my  own  in 
order  to  tell  him  that  if  we  get  aroimd  to 
a  hearing  on  this  matter  we  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  him.  Before  we  do  I  would 
like  to  advise  the  House  that  the  break- 
down of  the  Passport  Service  in  a  few 
Isolated  places  in  the  United  States  is 


because  of  local  officials  who  do  not  want, 
for  a  fee,  to  handle  the  applications.  I 
doubt  very  seriously  that  my  subcommit- 
tee is  going  to  open  up  a  passport  office 
in  every  town  and  village  in  the  United 
States  because  some  officials  will  not  do 
their  jobs. 

GUARANTEED  LOANS  TO  STUDENTS 
IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

( Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins),  in 
attempting  to  bring  up  this  legislation 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rxiles,  by  which 
no  amendments  can  be  offered,  further 
indicts  his  position  by  saying  that  if 
this  bill  is  amended,  the  other  body  very 
likely  will  not  accept  it. 

Since  when  did  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives become  groveUng  stooges  to  the 
other  body  in  the  matter  of  the  consid- 
eration of  legislation? 

I  am  amazed  that  the  gentleman 
would  base  his  position  and  try  to  de- 
fend his  position 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me?  I  do  not  believe 
the  gentleman  has  quoted  me  correctly. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  amazed  that  the  gentle- 
man would  try  to  defend  what  he  Is  at- 
tempting to  do  on  that  basis. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
K  en  t«uc  k  V 

Mr.  PeJrKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  I  made  a  com- 
mitment, which  is  set  forth  in  the  Rec- 
ord, to  several  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  in  order  to 
get  the  bill  out  of  the  committee  last 
week  and  that  I  would  ask  to  get  the  bill 
considered  under  a  suspension  of  the 
rules.  I  chatted  with  the  distinguished 
Speaker  before  I  made  this  effort,  and 
after  consultation  with  the  minority 
leadership,  it  was  agreed  to  place  the  bill 
under  the  suspension  of  the  rules  proce- 
dure. For  that  reason  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  carry  out  the  commitment  that  I 
made  to  the  members  on  the  committee 
of  which  I  am  chairman. 

It  is  my  judgment,  and  I  have  stated 
that  it  is  my  judgment,  if  we  attach  the 
student  unrest  rider  to  this  legislation 
that  it  will  get  bogged  down  and  wiU  not 
become  law.  I  reiterate  that  statement 
again. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  that  he  has  no 
commitment  from  the  other  400  Mem- 
bers of  this  Hoxise. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  answered  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  when  he  wrote  the  letter 
expeditiously  and  set  forth  the  situation 
and  placed  it  in  the  Record.  I  am  sure 
that  every  one  of  the  Members  who 
signed  the  petition  last  week  will  sub- 
stantiate this  fact. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
this  House  of  Representatives  has  to  cut 
the  cloth  to  fit  the  pattern  of  the  other 
body  in  the  consideration  of  legislation, 
then  we  had  better  disband  the  House 
and  go  home  and  forget  about  it. 
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A  NATIOI^AL  COMMISSION  ON 
HEALTH  RESOURCES  AND  MEDI- 
CAL   MANPOWER 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revis*  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  ixtraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.J  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  today 
submitting  a  pill  Ln  the  interest  of  health 
resources  including  critically  short  medi- 
cal manpower. 

Because  on  the  shortage  of  medical 
manpower  wfcich  exists  within  our  Na- 
tion today  it  \s  imperative  that,  in  call- 
ing up  mediial  personnel  for  military 
service,  prop«r  recognition  be  given  to 
the  respective  needs  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  other  JGovemment  agencies,  and 
the  civilian  p<^pulatlon.  Accordingly,  this 
bill  would  amend  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967  to  create  a  National 
Commission  i)n  Health  Resources  and 
Medical  Manpower,  which  would  have 
the  responsib^ity  of  maintaining  for  the 
best  Interest  lof  the  Nation  the  proper 
balance  of  health  personnel  among  the 
Arm^d  Forcea,  other  Government  agen- 
cies and  the  civilian  population. 


FOR  TEMPORARY  PE- 
'ENSION  OF  DUTY  ON 
3TLE  AND  THE  EXIST- 

lEST      EQUALIZATION 


CONTINUINC 
RIOD   SUE 
CERTAIN 
ING 
TAX 

Mr.  MILLSJ  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  10107)  to  continue 
for  a  temporary  period  the  existing 
suspension  of  [duty  on  certain  Istle,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  con- 
cur In  the  Senate  amendments. 
The  Clerk  ijead  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

P^e  1.  after  Bne  9.  Insert; 

live  with  respect  to  acqulsi- 
%T  August  31.  1969,  section 
Internal  Revenue  Code  or 
I  to  termination  of  Interest 
equalization  taa)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'August  31,  19691  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'September  30,  1J969'." 

■ie  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 

emporary  period  the  existing 

aty  on  certain  istle  and  the 

equalization  tax.' 

The  SPEi 
the  request 
Arkansas?        1 

Mr.     BYRNps     of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
to  the  Mtion  requested 
^an  but  I  take  this  action 
can  yield  to  him  to  re- 
lation. 

Ir.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  j 

Mr.  BYRNEB  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlemani 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  recalled  that 
last  Thursday  the  House  passed  the  bUl 
dealing  with  th » matter  of  Interest  equal- 
ization extension  for  a  period  of  20 
months,  throujh  March  31,  1971. 

Members  of  the  other  body  charged 
with  the  JurMdlctlon  over  the  matter 
have  found  it  impossible  to  complete  con- 
sideration of  that  bill  between  now  and 


"Sec.  2.  EtTe 
tion    made   alt 
4911(d)    of    the 
1954    (relating 


Amend  the  tit 
continue  for  a 
suspension  of 
existing  Interest 


CR.  Is  there  objection  to 
)f    the    gentleman    from 


I  do  not  obje 
by  the  gentler 
only  so  that 
quest  an  expla 
Mr.  MILLS.: 


the  time  when  the  Congress  will  recess 
and  they  added  this  30-day  extension  of 
the  Interest  equalization  tax  from  Au- 
gust 31,  1969,  through  September  30, 
1969,  to  this  bill  In  order  to  enable  the 
other  body  to  have  a  chance  during  the 
month  of  September  to  consider  the  bill 
that  the  House  passed  last  Thursday. 
No  other  amendments  are  Involved. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


IN  RE  ANDERSON  AND  ANDERSON 
VERSUS  COMMISSIONER  OF  IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a 
question  of  the  privilege  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  served  with 
a  subpena  duces  tecum  by  the  tax  court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  An- 
derson and  Anderson  against  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue — Docket 
No.  4019/67 — commanding  me  to  pro- 
duce certain  documents  within  90  days 
for  examination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  the  documents 
called  for  in  the  subpena  duces  tecum 
are  within  my  possession  or  control. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  House,  I 
am  unable  to  comply  with  this  subpena 
duces  tecum  without  the  consent  of  the 
House,  the  privileges  of  the  House  being 
involved.  I  therefore  submit  the  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  the  subpena  duces 
tecum  to  the  desk. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  read 
the  subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Christian    Anti-Depamation    Leaotte, 

Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.,  May  19.  1969. 
Congressman   Wright   Patman, 
Chairman,  House  Banking  Committee. 
House  of  Representative. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  Herewith,  I  respectfully 
serve  upon  you  a  Tax  Court  Subpoena  Duces 
Tecum  to  produce  a  current,  up-to-date 
audit  of  all  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  showing 
exactly  the  distribution  of  investments  in 
domestic  and  foreign  accounts  by  name, 
number  and  location. 

May  I  note  for  the  record  that  a  similar 
Subpoena  has  been  served  on  The  President 
of  The  United  States. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Roy  Anderson. 

[In   the   Tax   Court   of   the   United   States) 

ANDERSON  AND  ANSEKSON,  PETmONERS  V.  COM- 
MISSIONER OF  Internal  Revenue,  Respond- 
ent 

(Subpena  duces  tecum — Docket  No.  4019/67) 
To  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman,  Chairman 
House    Banking    Committee,    House    of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C.  20S1S. 
You  are  hereby  commanded  to  produce  for 
examination  in  your  Washington  of&ces,  or 
at  a  convenient  location  in  Washington,  D.C, 
within  90  days,  at  Washington,  DC,  on  be- 
half of  Anderson  and  Anderson,  Petitioner  In 
the  above-entitled  case,  a  current,  up-to-date 
audit  of  all  Federal  Reserve  Banks  showing 
exactly  the  distribution  of  Investmenta  in 


domestic  and  foreign  accounts  by  name,  ad- 
dress, number,  location  and  amounts  at  dol- 
lar par. 

Date  May  19,  1969. 

Rot    Anderson, 
(For  the  petitioners) . 


Deputy  Clerk. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

(Roll  No.  152 J 


Abemethy 

Frey 

Morton 

Addabbo 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Anderson, 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Ottinger 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Gettys 

Pepper 

Ashley 

Glaimo 

Poage 

Barrett 

Gibbons 

Powell 

Berry 

Goldwater 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Blackburn 

Gray 

Rees 

Brooks 

Griffiths 

Relfel 

Caffery 

Hal  pern 

Reuss 

CahiU 

Hanley 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Carey 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Ronan 

Celler 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rosenthal 

Clark 

Harsha 

Rostenkowsk 

Collier 

Hastings 

St.  Onge 

Colmer 

Hawkins 

Scheuer 

Corbett 

Hebert 

Shipley 

Corman 

Hogan 

Slkes 

Cowger 

Hollfleld 

Slack 

Cramer 

Horton 

Snyder 

Cunningham 

Howard 

Steed 

Davis.  Ga. 

Hull 

Stubblefleld 

de  la  Garza 

Jarman 

Sullivan 

Delaney 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Symington 

Denney 

Kee 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dlggs 

Kirwan 

Tieman 

Edrnondson 

Kuykendall 

Tunney 

Edwards,  Calif 

Landrum 

Utt 

Esch 

Latta 

Watklns 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Lipscomb 

Watson 

Farbsteln 

Lloyd 

Wiggins 

Flowers 

Mann 

Wolff 

Plynt 

Martin 

Wright 

Ford, 

Mathias 

Wyman 

William  D. 

MUier,  Calif. 

Yates 

Frelinghuysen 

Moorhead 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  324 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AMENDING  RULE  XXXV  OF  RULES 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TTVEE  INCREASING  FEES  OF  WIT- 
NESSES BEFORE  HOUSE  OR  COM- 
MITTEES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  495  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  495 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXXV  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Rule  XXXV. 

"PAT    OF    WITNESSES. 

"The  rule  for  paying  witnesses  subpenaed 
to  appear  before  the  House  or  any  of  its 
committees  shall  be  as  follows:  For  each  day 
a  Witness  shall  attend,  the  sum  of  twenty 
dollars;    and    actual    expenses    of    travel    in 
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coming  to  or  going  from  the  place  of  exam- 
ination, not  to  exceed  twelve  centa  per  mile: 
but  nothing  shaU  be  paid  for  travel  when 
the  witness  has  been  summoned  at  the  place 
of  examination." 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

House  Resolution  495  would  amend 
rule  XXXV  of  the  rules  of  the  House  to 
increase  fees  of  witneses  before  the 
House  or  its  committees. 

The  fee  for  a  witness  subpenaed  to 
appear  before  the  House  or  any  of  its 
committees  has  not  been  increased  since 
1955,  at  which  time  it  was  increased  to 
$9  a  day,  with  travel  expenses  not  to  ex- 
ceed 7  cents  a  mUe.  Certainly  it  is  In- 
conceivable that  a  witness  would  be  able 
to  pay  his  expenses  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  $9  a  day.  : 

House  Resolution  495  would  increase 
witness  fees  to  $20  a  day  and  would  in- 
crease actual  expenses  of  travel  not  to 
exceed  12  cents  a  mile.  A  witness  would 
not  be  paid  for  travel  when  he  has  been 
summoned  at  the  place  of  examination. 
This  increase  would  bring  the  sub- 
sistence allowance  in  line  with  fees  paid 
witnesses  in  Federal  courts  and  before 
Senate  committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  495. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  has  ex- 
plained the  matter  adequately.  It  brings 
up  the  amount  of  the  fee  to  the  amount 
provided  in  the  Civil  Service  Act.  Prob- 
ably It  should  be  a  little  higher,  but  we 
are  proceeding  in  the  right  direction.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
urge  the  passage  of  House  Resolution  495, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland) 
and  myself  on  July  28.  Resolution  495  Is 
intended  to  correct  a  longstanding  In- 
equity In  the  payments  to  witnesses  sub- 
penaed before  House  committees.  Under 
existing  rule  XXXV  witnesses  are  paid 
$9  per  day  for  each  day  of  attendance 
and  7  cents  per  mile  for  travel.  The  pro- 
vision for  payment  of  $9  per  day  was  ap- 
proved in  1955.  The  provision  for  pay- 
ment of  7  cents  per  mile  was  placed  Into 
effect  In  1930. 

I  believe  it  should  be  obvious  to  every- 
one that  the  inflationary  spiral  since 
1930,  and  even  since  1955,  has  rendered 
authorizations  under  this  rule  woefully 
inadequate,  A  night's  lodging  in  W£ish- 
ington  In  even  modest  accomodations 
cannot  conceivably  be  secured  for  any- 
thing In  the  vicinity  of  $9;  and  this 
would  leave  the  matter  of  meals,  taxis, 
and  so  forth,  still  unaccounted  for.  The 
rate  of  7  cents  per  mile  Is  Inadequate  for 
the  payment  of  air  fare,  except  for  travel 
from  the  Far  West. 


I  do  not  feel  that  any  witness  should 
be  entitled  to  a  windfall  for  performing 
a  public  service,  but  neither  do  I  feel  that 
he  should  be  expected  to  sustain  any 
loss.  As  may  be  seen  from  data  which  I 
am  submitting  as  extension  of  remarks, 
payments  to  witnesses  apj>earlng  before 
independent      agencies,      the      Federal 
courts,  and  before  the  U.S.  Senate  are 
considerably    more    realistic    than    the 
House  rule.  I  feel  that  the  proposal  to 
increase  per  diem  to  $20  per  day  would 
permit  a  witness  to  cover  his  expenses  if 
he  budgeted  himself  wisely;  and  while 
the  resolution  proposes  a  rate  of  12  cents 
per  mile,  I  have  also  included  a  proviso 
that  the  payment  shall  not  exceed  actual 
cost  of  travel  In  order  to  prevent  the  ac- 
crual of  excessive  benefits  to  any  witness. 
The  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
has  repeatedly  experienced  situations  In 
which  witnesses  have  suffered  financial 
loss.  This  results  In  complaint  to  the  staff 
and  to  my  office  and  imquestlonably  en- 
genders 111  will  not  only  toward  the  com- 
mittee Issuing  the  subpena,  but  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  U.S. 
Government  as  a  whole. 

I,  therefore,  urge  favorable  action  on 
House  Resolution  495  In  order  to  pre- 
vent future  grievances  by  affording  fair 
and  reasonable  treatment  to  individuals 
asked  to  appear  before  the  House  or  any 
of  its  committees. 
The  data  referred  to  follows 


time  necessarily  occupied  In  going  to  and  re- 
turning from  the  place  of  attendance.  Pro- 
vided, That  In  lieu  of  the  mileage  allow- 
ance provided  for  herein,  witnesses  who  are 
required  to  travel  between  the  Territories 
and  possessions,  or  to  and  from  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
actual  expenses  of  travel  at  the  lowest  first- 
class  rate  available  at  the  time  of  reservation 
for  passage,  by  means  of  transportation  em- 
ployed: Provided  further.  That  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  Alaska. 

When  a  witness  is  detained  In  prison  for 
want  of  security  for  his  appearance,  he  shall 
be  entitled.  In  addition  to  his  subsistence,  to 
a  compensation  of  $1  per  day. 

Witnesses  in  the  district  courts  for  the 
districts  of  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  shall  receive  the  same  fees  and 
allowances  provided  in  this  section  for  wit- 
nesses In  other  district  courU  of  the  United 

As  amended  Mar.  27,  1968,  Pub.  1.  90-274, 
I  102(b),  82  Stat.  62 
SECuRrrres  exchange  commission — 28  u.s.c.a. 

SECTION    1821 


federal  trade  commission- 
section  4» 


-15    u.s.c.a. 


Authority  for  Payment  of  Witness  Fees 
senate  manual,  section  6S — standing  orders 
of  the  senate 
Resolved,  That  witnesses  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Senate  or  any  of  Its  commit- 
tees shall  be  entitled  to  a  witness  fee  rated  at 
not  to  exceed  $16  for  each  full  day  spent  In 
traveling  to  and  frtwi  the  place  of  examina- 
tion and  for  each  full  day  In  attendance.  A 
witness  shall  also  be  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment of  the  actual  and  necessary  transpor- 
tation expenses  Incurred  by  him  In  traveling 
to  and  from  the  place  of  examination,  in  no 
case  to  exceed  12  cents  a  mUe  for  the  distance 
actually  Uaveled  by  him  for  the  purpose  of 
appearing  as  a  witness. 

RTTLK    XXXV HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

The  rule  for  paying  witnesses  subpenaed 
to  appear  before  the  House  or  either  of  Its 
committees  shall  be  as  follows :  For  each  day 
a  witness  shall  attend,  the  sum  of  nine  dol- 
lars; for  each  mile  he  shall  travel  In  coming 
to  or  going  from  the  place  of  examination, 
the  sum  of  seven  cents  each  way;  but  noth- 
ing shall  be  paid  for  traveling  when  the  wit- 
ness lias  been  summoned  at  the  place  of  trial. 

FEDERAL    JUDICIARY — 28    U.S.C.A.,    SECTION     1821 

A  vritness  attending  In  any  court  of  the 
United  States,  or  before  a  United  States  com- 
missioner, or  before  any  person  authorized  to 
take  his  deposition  pursuant  to  any  rule  or 
order  of  a  court  of  the  United  States,  shall 
receive  $20  for  each  day's  attendance  and  for 
the  time  neoessarily  occupied  In  going  to  and 
retvirnlng  from  the  same,  and  10  cents  per 
mile  for  going  from  and  returning  to  hla 
place  of  residence.  Regardless  of  the  mode  of 
travel  employed  by  the  vrttness,  computation 
of  mileage  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  uniform  table  of  distances 
adopted  by  the  Attorney  General.  Witnesses 
who  are  not  salaried  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  who  are  not  in  custody  and 
who  attend  at  points  so  far  removed  from 
their  respective  residence  as  to  prohibit  re- 
turn thereto  from  day  to  day  shall  be  en- 
titled to  an  additional  allowance  of  $16  per 
day  for  expanses  of  subsistence  including  the 


Witnesses  summoned  before  the  commis- 
sion shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
age that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States,  and  witnesses  whose  dep- 
ositions are  taken  and  the  persons  taking 
the  same  shall  severally  be  entitled  to  the 
same  fees  as  are  paid  for  like  services  In  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

GENERAL   STATUTORT    AUTHORITY 

5   U.S.C.A.  Section  503 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  "agen- 
cy" has  the  meaning  given  It  by  section  5721 
of  this  title. 

(b)  A  witness  Is  entitled  to  the  fees  and 
allowances  allowed  by  statute  for  witnesses 
In  the  courts  of  the  United  States  when — 

(1)  he  Is  subpenaed  under  section  304(a) 
of  this  title;  or 

(2)  he  Is  subpenaed  to  and  appears  at  a 
hearing  before  an  agency  authorized  by  law 
to  hold  hearings  and  subpena  witnesses  to  at- 
tend the  hearings. 

Pub.  L.  89-554,  Sept.  6,  1966,  80  Stat.  381. 
5  U.S.C.A.  Section  304(,a) 

(a)  The  bead  of  an  Executive  department 
or  military  department  or  bureau  thereof  In 
which  a  claim  against  the  United  States  is 
pending  may  apply  to  a  Judge  or  clerk  of  a 
court  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  a  sub- 
pena for  a  witness  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  court  to  appear  at  a  time  and  place  stated 
In  the  subpena  before  an  individual  author- 
ized to  take  depositions  to  be  used  In  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  to  give  full  and 
true  answers  to  such  written  Interrogatories 
and  cross-lnterrogatorles  as  may  be  sub- 
mitted with  the  application,  or  to  be  orally 
examined  and  cross-examined  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  claim. 

5  V.S.C.A.  Section  5721 

For  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter — 

(1)  "agency"  means — 

(A)  an  Executive  agency; 

(B)  a  military  department; 

(C)  a  court  of  the  United  States; 

(D)  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts: 

(E)  the  Library  of  Congress; 

(F)  the  Botanic  Garden; 

(G)  the  Government  Printing  Office;  and 
(H)   the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; but  does  not  Include  a  aovemment 
controlled  corporation; 

(2)  "employee"  means  an  Individual  em- 
ployed In  or  under  an  agency; 

(3)  "continental  United  States"  meana 
the  several  States  and  the  District  ol  Co- 
lumbia, but  does  not  include  Alaska  or 
Hawaii; 
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(4)  •'Govemmeht' 
of  the  United  Sta  tes 
the  District  of  CoUimbla 
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interested  in  this  sub- 
igo.  It  was  brought  to 
Robert  L.  May,  then 
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ing and  anxious  to  appear  before  our  sub- 
committee to  give  vital  testimony  could 
only  do  so  by  borrowing  money  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  what  the  House 
paid  them  and  what  their  trip  to  Wash- 
ington actually  cost  them.  Tiuly,  this 
was  an  intolerable  state  of  affairs. 

With  this  information.  Bob  May  ac- 
tivated my  interest.  Together  we  drafted, 
and  I  sponsored,  a  ■  resolution  which 
would  have  raised  the  per  diem  rate  to 
$16  a  day.  With  his  help,  the  interest  and 
support  of  other  Members  were  enlisted. 

I  regret  to  say  that  our  mutual  at- 
tempt to  remedy  this  unfortunate  state 
of  affairs  was  unsuccessful  in  1965.  But, 
Bob  May  continued  his  efforts.  Today, 
4  years  later,  they  are  about  to  bear 
fruit,  and  surely  the  sum  of  S20  reflects 
the  passage  of  4  years  and  the  price  of 
inflation.  Bob  May,  I  regret  to  say,  is 
not  here  to  witness  the  culmination  of 
this  effort  he  helped  to  initiate.  He  died 
early  this  year.  His  sudden  passing  sad- 
dened all  who  knew  him.  He  was  one  of 
the  unsung  heroes  of  the  Congress.  He, 
and  other  professionals  like  him,  who 
work  on  our  committee  staffs,  are  in- 
valuable members  of  the  legislative  team, 
experts  in  their  special  fields  of  compe- 
tence. Tireless  in  their  dedication,  they 
help  us  make  our  legislative  process 
work.  In  doing  so.  they  make  represen- 
tative self-government  a  reality. 

Bob  May  will  be  missed.  But  his  many 
contributions  of  which  this  resolution  is 
one,  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON  POST 
OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  TO 
CONDUCT  STUDIES  AND  INVESTI- 
GATIONS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  269  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

House  Resolution  269 
Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  Res.  268.  Ninety-first  Congress, 
the  Committee  on  Post  OfUce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice is  authorized  to  send  not  more  than  fif- 
teen members  of  such  conmilttee,  not  more 
than  two  majority  staff  assistants,  and  not 
more  than  one  minority  staff  assistant  to 
such  Par  Eastern  and  Western  European 
coimtrles  as  the  committee  may  determine 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  studies  with 
respect  to  the  policies,  operations,  activities, 
and  administration  by  the  governments  of 
such  countries  of  matters  in  the  following 
fields  of  activity  of  such  governments:  postal 
rates,  postal  operations,  postal  facilities  and 
modernization,  research  and  development 
programs,  coding  of  mail,  standardization  of 
dimensional  characteristics  of  mall,  and  the 
organization  of  the  postal  service  as  a  corpo- 
ration. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law.  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Ofnce  and  Civil  Service  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  employees  en- 
gaged In  carrying  out  their  official  duties  un- 


der section  190(<>)  of  title  2,  United  States 
Code:  Provided,  That  (1)  no  member  or 
employee  of  said  committee  shall  receive  or 
expend  local  currencies  for  subsistence  In  any 
country  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
per  diem  rate  set  forth  In  section  502(b)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  88-633,  approved  October  7, 
1964;  (2)  no  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount 
of  transportation  in  excess  of  actual  trans- 
portation costs;  (3)  no  appropriated  funds 
shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing expenses  of  members  of  said  committee 
or  its  employees  in  any  country  where 
counterpart  funds  are  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Each  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee an  Itemized  report  showing  the  num- 
ber of  days  visited  in  each  country  where  lo- 
cal currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of  per 
diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion if  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or  if  such 
transportation  is  furnished  by  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government,  the  cost  of 
such  transportation,  and  the  identification  of 
the  agency.  All  such  individual  reports  shall 
be  filed  by  the  chairman  with  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  and  shall  be  open 
to  public  inspection. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

strike  all  after  the  word  'Resolved,"  on 
page  1.  through  line  3.  on  page  2.  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following  language: 

"Tliat.  notwithstanding  the  provisions  ol 
H.  Res.  268,  Ninety-first  Congress,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  is  au- 
thorized to  send  not  more  than  fifteen  mem- 
bers of  such  committee,  not  more  than  two 
majority  staff  assistants,  and  not  more  than 
one  minority  staff  assistant  to  England,  Ire- 
land, Germany,  Switzerland,  Denmark. 
France,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Japan  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  studies  with  respect  to  the  poli- 
cies, operations,  activities,  and  administra- 
tion by  the  governments  of  such  countries  of 
matters  in  the  following  fields  of  activity  of 
such  governments;  postal  rates,  postal  oper- 
ations, postal  facilities  and  modernization, 
research  and  development  programs,  coding 
of  mall,  standardization  of  dimensional  char- 
acteristics of  mall,  and  the  organization  of 
the  postal  service  as  a  corporation;  civil  serv- 
ice pay,  fringe  benefits,  position  classifica- 
tion, and  manpower  utilization  policies:  and 
census  and  statistical  programs  and  proce- 
dures." 

On  p.ige  3.  strike  all  after  the  word 
"agency."  on  line  4,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

"Amounts  of  per  diem  shall  not  be  fur- 
nished for  a  period  of  time  in  any  country  if 
per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  the  same 
period  of  time  In  any  other  country,  irrespec- 
tive of  differences  in  time  zones.  All  such  in- 
dividual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  cliair- 
man  with  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  shall  be  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Smith),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  269  au- 
thorizes the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce 
and  Civil  Service  to  conduct  studies  and 
investigations  within  its  jurisdiction. 
The  resolution  authorizes  overseas  travel 
and  the  use  of  counterpart  funds  to  15 
members  of  the  committee  and  three 
staff  assistants.  There  are  a  number  of 
countries  involved  in  the  authorization 
and  the  resolution  was  amended  to  set 
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out  the  countries  which  will  be  visited 
and  was  further  amended  to  include  the 
so-called  HaU  amendment. 

Two  members  of  the  committee  wlU 
travel,  between  August  12  and  Septem- 
ber 1,  to  England,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  France  to  develop  up-to-date 
information  on  postal  mechanization, 
research,  and  development. 

One  member  will  visit  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  during  the  period  August  20 
to  28,  to  inspect  the  mUitary  mail  serv- 
ice of  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 


area. 

Three  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Census  and  Statistics  expect  to  visit 
England  to  participate  in  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  conference,  and  Ire- 
land, Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  to 
study  recent  advances  in  governmental 
staUstical  programs.  This  trip  is  sched- 
uled between  September  2  and  12.  Two 
staff  members,  one  each  from  the  ma- 
jority and  minority,  will  accompany  the 
members. 

Nine  members  of  the  committee  expect 
to  visit  Japan  in  late  October  and  early 
November  to  participate  in  the  Univer- 
sal Postal  Union  meeting  in  Tokyo.  In- 
cluded in  this  trip  are  two  majority  and 
one  minority  staff  members. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  will 
be  traveling,  at  the  request  of  and  with 
the  mUitary,  to  Denmark  and  Portugal 
regarding  the  mail  service  at  our  mili- 
tary installations  in  those  countries  and, 
imder  this  resolution,  he  will  be  author- 
ized the  use  of  cotmterpart  funds  while 
there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  269  authorizing  the 
investigations  set  forth  above. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  vi'ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii yielding.  I  realize  the  gentleman 
brings  House  Resolution  269  to  the  floor 
as  a  representative  of  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  Rules.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  and  those  who  prepared  the 
original  resolution  on  the  amendments 
to  which  the  gentleman  alluded. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if 
in  the  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  there  was  any  suggestion  about 
the  cost  that  might  be  involved  should 
this  resolution  pass? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  gentleman  will  note  from  the  reso- 
lution itself,  the  cost  will  be  very  mini- 
mal for  the  reason  that  counterpart 
funds  will  be  used  particularly  in  those 
areas  where  the  counterpart  funds  are 
available. 

As  to  the  countries  where  such  funds 
are  not  available.  I  will  defer  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  who  presented  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  Rules  Committee.  I  yield 
for  this  purpose  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson). 
Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  way  to  estimate 
what  the  cost  will  be.  We  did  not  present 
an  estimated  cost.  It  Is  uncertain  at  the 
moment  as  to  the  number  of  Members 
who  may  participate  in  the  trip.  Even 
though  It  was  set  up  to  authorize  as 


many  as  nine  on  the  trip  to  the  Orient 
later  in  the  year,  It  Is  still  uncertain  as 
to  how  many  are  absolutely  going.  It  was 
impossible  to  give  a  definite  figure. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  would  like  to 
state  I  am  happy  to  have  this  colloquy 
on  the  floor  and  some  legislative  record. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  agrees  that 
because  we  are  spending  counterpart 
funds  it  does  not  eventually  come  out 
of  the  taxpayers'  pocket.  I  have  used 
counterpart  funds,  and  I  know  how  they 
are  used. 

Indeed,  as  the  gentleman  has  stated 
here,  we  have  backed  an  amendment, 
by  the  grace  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
to  see  to  it  that  even  the  counterpart 
funds— which  are  funds  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  deposited  in  foreign 
banks  to  the  credit  of  the  United 
States— will  not  be  used  excessively  for 
duplicate  or  overlapping  time  periods  in 
different  nations. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning.  I  compli- 
ment the  committee  on  that. 

I  believe  it  has  been  established  that 
so  far  as  costs  are  concerned  this  is 
open  ended,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
so-called  purpose  of  the  mission. 

I  should  like  to  ask  further  if.  in  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii,  as 
he  exercised  his  surveillance  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  the  Congress  will  be  in 
session  during  these  multiple  missions 
for  the  purposes  of  studying  post  offices 
around  the  world  and  post  office  sys- 
tems? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  One  of  the  trips, 
as  the  gentleman  will  note,  will  be  held 
in  Tokyo  In  late  October  and  early  No- 
vember. At  that  time,  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  Congress  may  be  in  session. 
However,  this  is  unavoidable,  for  the  rea- 
son that  It  is  at  that  tiriie  the  Conference 
of  the  UniversalJiKiCh  of  Postal  Services 
will  be  held."iris  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending this  conference  In  Tokyo  that 
the  trip  is  being  authorized. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Is  it  intended  to  be  inferred  that  there 
will  actually  be  additional  knowledge  or 
experience  data  available  overseas  which 
might  be  better  than  our  own  postal  sys- 
tem with  its  intended  changes,  some  bills 
for  which  have  already  been  submitted  to 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Yes,  definitely  so; 
otherwise  I  am  sure  the  committee  would 
not  have  asked  to  have  this  resolution 
reported  favorably  out  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  All  rep- 
resentations made  before  the  Rules 
Committee  so  indicated. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  presume  also  that  the 
representations  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  indicated  that  perhaps  they 
might  study  corporations— quasi-gov- 
ernmental or  private — which  handle 
mail  delivery  in  other  sovereign  nations; 
for  example,  the  private  corporation  of 
France  or  the  private  corporation  for 
mail  delivery  in  Brazil,  before  either  or 
both  of  them  were  nationalized.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  of  the  trips  is  Intended  for  this 
purpose  of  studying  a  corporate  setup 
which  is  now  in  operation  in  one  of  the 
countries.  I  io  not  recall  exactly  what 


coimtry  It  was.  There  is  a  setup  in  one  of 
the  countries  which  will  be  visited  by 
the  Members. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding.  I  appreciate 
his  forthright  statement  of  the  repre- 
sentations which  have  been  made  before 
his  Committee  on  Rules.  We  certainly 
appreciate  his  function. 

However,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  this 
resolution.  I  believe  the  other  Members 
ought  to  know  It.  It  is  because  of  ex- 
perience with  the  private  corporations 
which  do  deliver  mail  around  the  world, 
that  I  know  it  takes  in  some  instances 
about  6  weeks  to  get  a  simple  letter  by 
such  corporation  across  the  city.  In- 
deed, they  are  dispatched  by  private  mes- 
senger if  they  want  immediate  delivery. 
I  doubt  if  there  is  much  to  be  learned  by 
such  a  junket  at;  this,  and  I  shall  vote 
against  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  "Phfe  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  I  am  sme^was  happy  to 
note  that  the  gentleman's  usual  amend- 
ment, known  as  the  Hall  amendment,  is 
included  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HALL.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  I 
did  note  it,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  wisdom  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  Members  who  do  not  know  what 
the  Hall  amendment  is,  let  me  say  that  it 
would  save  a  few  dollars,  for  the  reason 
that  it  forbids  the  Issuance  of  a  per  diem 
allowance  more  than  once  within  a  24- 
hour  period,  even  though  the  Member 
travels  from  one  country  to  another,  and 
despite  the  difference  in  the  International 
lime  zone. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  a  little  surprised 
that  this  junket  to  the  Far  East  is  not 
going  to  take  in  Taiwan,  where  they  have 
eight  mail  collections  a  day  and  eight  de- 
liveries a  day  to  householders  and  busi- 
ness establishments  In  Taiwan.  I  am  a 
little  surprised  they  are  not  going  over  to 
find  out  how  that  Is  done. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman is  not  really  surprised,  as  he  ex- 
presses himself  to  be.  because  he  Is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed in  his  own  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  probably  too  busy 
with  the  hearings  on  the  foreign  give- 
away bill  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  to  pet  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  when  this 
junketing  resolution  came  out. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
can  answer  this  question  or  not,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  pressure  him  to  do  so, 
but  I  wonder  if  there  will  be  any  Air 
Force  transportation  available  for  the 
first  of  these  junketeers  when  they  take 
off,  because  I  understand  that  every- 
thing that  has  wings  and  can  fly  is  being 
assembled  to  haul  perhaps  several  hun- 
dred people  out  to  CaUfornia  for  an  up- 
coming dinner.  I  also  understand  that 
there  is  pressure  now  to  get  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  planes  assembled  for  a 
trip  to  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  haul  more  VIP's 
to  a  football  game  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  on  or 
about  September  13.  I  wonder  if  there 
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will  be  any 
people  around 

Mr. 
stand  it,  the 
lution  will  comJB 
the   gentleman 
would  strongly 
tleman  is  of 
with  the 

Mr.  GROSS 
to  get  information 
tion   in   all 
would  say  to 

Mr. 
yield  to  the 
•  Mr.  Smith) 
.     Mr.  SMITH 
I    yield    mysel ' 
consume 

Mr.  Speaker, 
cerned.  I  thini: 
explained.  I  mi 
tion  with  the  visit 
to  a  detailed  letter 
of  the  Committ  !e 
Servipe.  submitted 
Eules  previous 
purpose  would 
postal  ofiQcials 
Corporation 
many.  Switzerland 
cerned.  the 
up-to-date 
mechanization 
in  those  countries 
England  is 
is  to  participate 
tistical 

Sweden  there 
advances  in 
grams  in  those 
Tokyo.  Japan, 
of  participating 
union  meeting 
November 

Mr.  Speaker, 
my  time. 

Mr.    MATSUil. 
move  the  previqus 
lution. 
The  previous 
The 
Albert).  The 
tee  amendment!! 

The 
agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER 
tion  is  on  the 

The    question 
Speaker  pro  tembor 
ayes  appeared  to 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr 
vote  on  the  grou  nd 
present  and  mal^ 
a  quorum  is  not 

The  SPEAKEI : 
a  quorum  is  not 

The  Doorkeeper 
the  Sergeant  at 
Members  and 

The  question 
were — yeas  196, 
as  follows : 


pli  nes  available  to  get  these 


Well,  as  I  under- 
involved  in  this  reso- 
later  than  the  trips  that 
speaks   of.    However.    1 
urge  that  since  the  gen- 
same  party,  he  consult 
on  it. 
I  may  not  have  the  ability 
from  the  administra- 
and   departments,   I 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
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Adams  Arei  ids 
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Anderson,  Ayn  s 
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Anderson.  111.  Belc  ber 

Andrews,  Ben  lett 
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California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
such    time    as    I    may 


so  far  as  this  bill  is  con- 
it  has  been  adequately 
[ht  simply  say  in  connec- 
to  England,  according 
which  the  chairman 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
to  the  Committee  on 
o  the  hearing  on  it,  their 
36  to  confer  with  British 
progress  in  their  Postal 
Insofar  as  Ger- 
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in  the  International  Sta- 
.  Then  in  Norway  and 
be  a  study  of  recent 
government  statistical  pro- 
(  ountries.  With  regard  to 
trip  is  for  the  piuuose 
in  the  universal  postal 
Ifate  in  October  and  early 
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qi^estion  is  on  the  commit- 


commlt^ee    amendments    were 

pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
re^lution. 
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have  It. 

Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
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the  point  of  order  that 
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ijresent. 
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Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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Blatuilc 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mich. 


Brown.  Ohio 

Harvey 

Perkins 

Broyhlll,  Va 

Hathaway 

Pettis 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hays 

Phllbln 

Burleson,  Tex.    Helstoskl 

Pickle 

Burton,  Calif.     Henderson 

Plmie 

Bush 

Hicks 

Podell 

Button 

Hosmer 

Price.  III. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Hungate 

Puclnskl 

Cabell 

Ichord 

Purcell 

CahlU 

Johnson,  Calif.  Qule 

Camp 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Randall 

Carter 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rees 

Cederberg 

Karth      • 

Reld.  NY. 

Chamberlain 

Kazen 

Rivers 

Chlsholm 

Keith 

Roberta 

Clark 

Kluczynski 

Rodino 

Clausen. 

Kyros 

Rogers.  Colo. 

DonH. 

Lani;en 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Clawson.  Del 

Leggett 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Clay 

Long.  La. 

Rosenthal 

Cohelan 

Long.  Md. 

Rostenkowski 

Conable 

Lukens 

Roybal 

Conte 

McCarthy 

Ruppe 

Conyers 

McClory 

Ryan 

Gorman 

McClure 

St  Germain 

Daddarlo 

Mcculloch 

St.  Onge 

Daniels.  N  J 

McDade 

Sandman 

Dawson 

McEwen 

Savior 

de  la  Garza 

McFall 

Sisk 

Dent 

McMillan 

Skubltz 

Derwlnskl 

Macdonald, 

Smith.  Calif. 

Dingell 

Mass. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Donohue 

MacGregor 

Smith.  NY. 

Dulskl 

Madden 

Springer 

Eckhardt 

Mahon 

Staggers 

Edwards.  La. 

Matsunaga 

Steed 

Eilberg 

Meeds 

Stokes 

Erlenborn 

Melcher 

Si  rat  ton 

Fallon 

Meskill 

Stuckey 

Fascell 

Mlkva 

Taft 

Felghan 

Mills 

Teague,  Calif. 

Flndley 

Mlnish 

Thompson.  Ga 

Flood 

Mink 

Udall 

Foley 

Mize 

unman 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Mollphan 

Vlgorlto 

Friedel 

Monagan 

Waggonner 

Fuqua 

Morgan 

Waldie 

Galtfianakls 

Morse 

Watts 

Garmatz 

Moss 

Whalen 

Gaydos 

Murphy,  111. 

White 

Gilbert 

Natcher 

Whitten 

Gonzalez 

Nedzl 

Wldnall 

Green.  Oreg. 

Nix 

Wiggins 

Green,  Pa. 

OHara 

Williams 

Griffin 

Olsen 

Wilson. 

Grover 

ONelU.  Mass. 

Charles  H. 

Gubser 

Passman 

Yatron 

Hamilton 

Patman 

Yoiing 

Hanna 

Patten 
NAYS— 132 

Zablockl 

Abbitt 

Fraser 

Pike 

Alexander 

Goodling 

Poff 

Ashbrook 

Gross 

Pollock 

Ashley 

Gude 

Price,  Tex. 

Bell.  Calif. 

Hagan 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Belts 

Haley 

Quillen 

Bevill 

Hall 

Railsback 

Blaggi 

Hammer- 

Rarick 

Blester 

schmidt 

Reid,  111. 

Blanton 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Rhodes 

Bow 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Riegle 

Brinklev 

Hunt 

Robison 

Brock 

Hutchinson 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Brotzman 

Jacobs 

Roth 

Brown,  Calif. 

Jarman 

Roudebush 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Jonas 

Ruth 

Buchanan 

Jones,  N.C. 

Satterfleld 

Burke.  Fla. 

Kastenmeler 

Schadeberg 

BiuUson.  Mo. 

King 

Scherle 

Burton.  Utah 

Kleppe 

Schneebell 

Chappell 

Koch 

Schwengel 

Clancy 

Kyi 

Scott 

Cleveland 

Landgrebe 

Sebellus 

Collins 

Lennon 

Shriver 

Coughlln 

Lowenstein 

Stafford 

CiUver 

Lujan 

Stanton 

Daniel.  Va. 

M^Closkey 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Davis,  Wis. 

McDonald. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Mich. 

Talcott 

Denney 

McKneally 

Taylor 

Dennis 

Marsh 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Devlne 

May 

Vander  Jagt 

Dickinson 

Mayne 

Vanik 

Dom 

Michel 

Wampler 

Dowdy 

Miller.  Ohio 

Weicker 

Downing 

Minshall 

Whalley 

Duncan 

Mizell 

Whitehurst 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Montgomery 

Wlnn 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Mosher 

Wold 

Eshleman 

Myers 

Wyatt 

Evans,  Colo. 

Nelsen 

Wydler 

Pish 

Nichols 

Wylle 

Fisher 

Obey 

Zion 

Foreman 

OKonskl 

Zwach 

Fountain 

Felly 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Abernethy 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Moorhead 

Addabbo 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Morton 

Anderson, 

Gallagher 

Murphy.  NY. 

Tenn. 

Gettys 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Giaimo 

Ottinger 

Baring 

Gibbons 

Pepper 

Barrett 

Goldwater 

Poage 

Berry 

Gray 

Powell 

Blackburn 

Griffiths 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Boland 

Halpern 

Reifel 

Brooks 

Hanley 

Reuss 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Ronan 

Caffery 

Hansen,  Wash 

Scheuer 

Carey 

Harsha 

Shipley 

Casey 

Hastings 

Sikes 

Celler 

Hawkins 

Slack 

Collier 

Hebert 

Snyder 

Colmer 

Hogan 

Stephens 

Corbett 

Holifleld 

Stubblefleld 

Cowger 

Horton 

Sullivan 

Cramer 

Howard 

Symington 

Cunningham 

Hull 

Teague.  Tex. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Joelson 

Thompson,  N.J 

Delaney 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Tleman 

Diggs 

Kee 

Tunney 

Dwyer 

Kirwan 

Utt 

Edmondson 

Kuykendall 

Van  Deerlin 

Esch 

Landrum 

Watkins 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Latta 

Watson 

Farbstein 

Lipscomb 

Wilson,  Bob 

Flowers 

Lloyd 

Wolff 

Flvnt 

Mailliard 

Wright 

Ford, 

Mann 

Wyman 

William  D. 

Martin 

Yates 

Frellnghuysen 
Frey 

Mathias 
Miller.  Calif. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Prelinghuysen. 

Mr.   Abernethy   with   Mr.   Watson. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr,  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  MalUiard. 

Mr.   Thompson    of   New   Jersey    with   Mr. 
Harsha. 

Mr.  Wolflf  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Watkins. 
Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.   Delaney  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Farbstein  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Hogan. 
Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Collier. 
Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Halpern. 
Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Floyd. 
Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 
Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Martin. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mathias. 
Mr.  Tiernan  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Mann. 
Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Wright. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Tunney. 
Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Symington. 
Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Diggs. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Shipley. 
Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Joelson. 
Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Plynt. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mrs.  Grifnths  with  Mr.  Landrum. 
Mrs.     Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mr. 
Gibbons. 
Mr.  Poage  with  Mr.  StubbleHeld. 
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with    Mr.    Preyer    of    North 


Mr.    Beuu 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  BIAGGI  changed  his  vote  frwn 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.       

POSTMASTER  GENERAL  BLOUNT 
PROVIDES  CONCLUDING  TESTI- 
MONY IN  POSTAL  REFORM  HEAR- 
ING 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marked  the  34th  day  since  April  22  in 
which  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  held  public  hearings  on 
postal  reform  legislation— without  ques- 
tion the  most  comprehensive  and  im- 
portant issue  before  our  committee. 

As  I  told  this  committee  in  opening 
today's  session,  the  attendance,  the  in- 
tense interest  and  the  helpful  coopera- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  committee 
during  the  hearings  have  been  outstand- 
ing. ^    r,     * 

The  closing  witness  today  was  the  Post- 
master General,  Winton  M.  Blount,  who 
has  devoted  much  of  his  attention  since 
he  took  office  last  January  to  the  issue 
of  postal  reform. 

Mr.  Blount  made  a  most  detailed  and 
informative  closing  statement  which  I 
am  including  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 
Testimony  op  Postmaster  General  Blount, 
ATJGtrsT  12,  1969 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  back 
thU  morning  before  the  Committee  to  re- 
sume my  testimony  on  postal  reform. 

My  staff  and  I  have,  of  course,  followed 
the  Committee's  hearings  on  postal  reform 
with  great  Interest,  and  we  have  been  deep- 
ly Impressed  by  the  amount  of  time  and  ef- 
fort that  the  Committee  has  devoted  to  this 
crucial  subject,  and  by  the  wealth  of  in- 
formation which  has  been  placed  on  the 
record. 

Dependable,  reasonably-priced  postal  serv- 
ice Is  vital  to  the  economic  and  social  well- 
being  of  this  nation.  The  question  that  con- 
cerns us  all  Is  how  the  American  people 
can  best  be  assured  of  receiving  such  serv- 
ice In  the  decades  ahead. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  answer  to  this 
question  lies  In  total  reform  of  the  postal 
system. 

With  one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  there 
has  been  wide  fxceptance  cf  th  view  that 
we  simply  cannot  afford  to  let  the  Post  Of- 
fice continue  to  Ump  along  as  It  has  In  the 
past. 

The  problems  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment have  been  stated  many  ways,  but  per- 
haps no  better  summary  exists  than  that 
contained  In  your  own  floor  speech  of  Jan- 
uary 6,  1969,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  said: 
"The  Department  Is  handicapped  by  nu- 
merous legislative,  budgetary,  financial,  and 
personnel  policy  restrictions  that  have  ac- 
cumulated over  the  years  and  are  virtually 
self-defeating. 

"These  restrictions  foreclose  to  any  Post- 
master General  most  of  the  modern  manage- 
ment and  business  practices  which  should  be 
available  to  him  If  he  Is  to  carry  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities to  provide  efBclent  and  eco- 
nomical service. 

"Another  damaging  handicap  under  which 
the  Department  Is  forced  to  operate  Is  Its 
extreme  vulnerability  to  constant,  yet  un- 
wise. Interference  from  all  types  of  political 
and  personal  pressures  which  adversely  af- 
fect both  postal  employment  and  operating 
policies." 


AOREEMENT  ON  BROAD  REMEDIES 

Not  only  Is  there  remarkable  unanimity  on 
the  problems  of  the  postal  service  today,  and 
the  need  for  postal  reform,  but  there  Is  wide- 
spread agreement  as  to  the  broad  remedies 
which  are  required  to  correct  those  prob- 
lems. To  quote  again  from  your  statement, 
Mr.  Chairman: 

"First,  we  must  give  to  top  management 
the  authority  It  needs  to  operate  consistent 
with  its  responsibilities.  The  weakness  of  the 
present  administrative  setup  is  that  manage- 
ment Is  severely  and  unjustly  hampered  In  Its 
effort  to  administer  the  Department  under 
the  law  In  a  businesslike  way. 

"Second,  we  must  modernize  employee- 
management  relations  to  fit  today's  opera- 
tions, and 

"Third,  we  must  provide  the  Department 
with  updated  business-type  financing." 

I  fully  agree  with  these  statements,  Mr. 
Chairman.  They  contain  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  goals  of  postal  reform. 

THREE    AREAS    FOR    CHANCE 

The  question,  however,  Is  how  these  goals 
can  best  be  attained.  The  principal  alterna- 
tives are  H.R.  11750  and  H.R.  4.  With  your 
permission  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
differences  between  these  bills  as  they  relate 
to  the  three  major  areas  In  which  there  Is 
full  agreement  that  basic  changes  are 
needed : 

1.  organization  and  management 

2.  labor  relations,  and 

3.  finance  and   rate  making. 
In  the  course  of  these  comments  I  shall 

point  out  why  H.R.  11750  would.  In  our  view, 
better  achieve  the  ends  which  all  of  us  seek. 

First,  organization  and  management.  Many 
witnesses  in  these  hearings  have  questioned 
the  need  for  a  corporate  form  of  organiza- 
tion. Why,  they  ask,  can  we  not  achieve  the 
necessary  reforms  within  the  present  Cabi- 
net-Department structure — which.  In  gen- 
eral, H.R.  4  attempts  to  do. 

Certainly  there  Is  nothing  magic  about  the 
word  "corporation."  But  when  you  add  up 
all  the  organizational  changes  that  are  nec- 
essary to  give  "top  management  the  author- 
ity It  needs  .  .  .  consistent  with  Its  responsi- 
bility," as  you  have  put  It  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  those  changes  most  resemble,  in  sum. 
Is  a  government  corporation. 


NEED  FOR  CABINET  POST? 


The  problems  of  the  Post  Office  begin  with 
the  fact  that  the  Postmaster  General  Is  a 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  as 
such  Is  appointed  by  a  process  designed  pri- 
marily to  atuact  political  policy  makers. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  for  example,  must 
first  and  foremost  be  able  to  work  with  the 
President  on  the  formulation  of  funda- 
mental national  policy  with  respect  to  other 
nations. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  Impor- 
tant responsibilities  in  formulating  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  for  the  nation. 

The  Postmaster  General  does  not  have  such 
policy  responslbUltles.  The  policy  Is  clear: 
the  best  possible  postal  service  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  The  Postmaster  General  must 
be  a  first-class  manager,  but  not  necessarily 
a  man  expert  In  the  vital  public  policy  Is- 
sues of  the  day.  His  Job  Is  to  operate  a  major 
service  enterprise  successfully  and  economi- 
cally. 

While  H.R.  4  retains  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral as  a  Cabinet  officer,  H.R.  11750,  as  you 
know,  establishes  a  continuing  board  of  di- 
rectors to  oversee  the  operation  of  the  postal 
system.  Seven  members  of  this  board  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

These  Presidentially-appointed  directors 
will  hire  (and,  if  necessary,  fire)  the  chief 
executive  officer  and  the  chief  operaUng  of- 
ficer of  the  Postal  Service.  The  seven  public 
board  members  serve  staggered  seven-year 
terms,  thus  permitting  a  continuous  accom- 
modation to  changing  public  policy. 


During  their  term,  these  public  members 
of  the  board  may  be  removed  only  for  cause. 
This  structure  will  shield  operating  manage- 
ment from  partisan  political  Influence,  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  a  ready  means  of 
changing  operating  management  If  it  fails 
to  do  the  best  possible  Job. 

REGARDING    LONG   TERM 

There  Is  another  way  of  achieving  con- 
tinuity of  management,  and  that  is  by  pro- 
viding a  long  statutory  term  for  the  Post- 
master General  and  his  principal  assistants. 
This  approach,  however,  falls  to  promote 
responsiveness  to  the  nation's  postal  needs — 
Indeed,  It  would  protect  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  his  top  aides  not  only  from  the 
demands  of  partisan  politics  (which  is  all 
to  the  good) ,  but  also  from  the  demands  of 
the  nation  for  better  postal  service  (which 
Is  precisely  the  worst  kind  of  protection ) . 

The  man  in  charge  of  operating  the  postal 
system  should  be  removable  if  his  perform- 
ance Is  unsatisfactory,  and  he  should  have 
the  power  to  remove  his  principal  subordi- 
nates if  their  performance  Is  unsatisfactory. 
Long  statutory  terms  are  appropriate  for 
Judges,  or  for  the  Comptroller  General,  whose 
objectivity  and  detachment  must  be  above 
question;  but  they  are  lnapproplh|te.  In  my 
view,  to  the  postal  service.  W 

It  Is  a  mistake  to  freeze  ope»#rtng  man- 
agement Into  office  by  law.  Top  management 
can  be  judged  by  Its  performance,  and  should 
be  replaced  If  that  performance  Is  not  what 
It  should  be. 

CENTRALIZING    RESPONSIBILITY 

The  Administration's  bill,  moreover,  would 
place  the  responsibility  for  running  the 
postal  system  In  one  place.  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice would  be  responsible  for  pricing,  for  bor- 
rowing and  for  operations. 

There  are  checks  and  balances,  of  course. 
Including  those  inherent  In  the  collective 
bargaining  process.  In  the  fact  that  pricing 
decisions  are  reviewed  by  Congress,  and  in 
the  fact  that  the  ability  to  float  bonds  may 
be  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  market- 
place. 

Above  all,  the  board  of  directors  would  be 
responsible  for  seeing  to  It  that  the  operat- 
ing management  of  the  Postal  Service  acts 
only  m  the  public  Interest.  But  the  Post.il 
Service  management  would  nevertheless  have 
adequate  power  to  get  the  Job  done. 

Bv  contrast.  HR.  4  aggravates  the  pres- 
ent fragmentation  of  management  authority: 
under  H.R.  4  wages  are  still  set  by  Congress, 
rates  are  established  by  the  President  (sub- 
ject to  a  Congressional  veto)  after  review 
by  a  commission  that  acts  only  once  every 
four  years,  and  borrowing  Is  In  the  hands  of 
a  Government  corporation. 

The  separation  of  the  rate-making  and 
wage-setting  functions  actually  is  a  step 
backward;  for  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment the  same  committees  of  the  Congress 
review  both  postal  wages  and  rates,  and  can 
exercise  responsibility  in  coordinating  the 
two.  The  power  to  exercise  that  responsibility 
would  be  greatly  diminished  by  H.R.  4. 

QUESTION     OF    PERSONNEl. 

Turning  now  to  the  personnel  area.  I  be- 
lieve that  enactment  of  the  Postal  Service 
Act  would  represent  a  major  step  forward. 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the 
Pendleton  Act,  which  established  the  Civil 
Service  system,  was  to  put  an  end  to  political 
Influence  in  the  appointment  and  promotion 
of  civil  servants. 

Civil  Service  has  not  been  wholly  successful 
in  achieving  this  admirable  objective  Insofar 
as  the  Post  Office  Is  concerned— a  fact  recog- 
nized in  those  provisions  of  H.R.  4  that  are 
designed  to  eliminate  political  influence  in 
the  appointment  of  postmasters. 

But  this  problem  Is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  postmasters,  and  a  sweeping  reform 
of  the  existing  system  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide top  to  bottom  Insulation  from  the  kind 
of  political  influence  that  does  not  pro- 
mote the  effecUveness  of  the  postal  service. 
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the  most  significant  issue  from  the  bargain- 
ing process. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  em- 
ployees are  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
wage-setting  process.  They  want  a  system 
which  is  more  rapid  and  more  responsive 
than  the  one  now  in  use. 

Furthermore,  they  are  entitled  to  a  share 
in  the  benefits  of  productivity  Increases  that 
are  attained  in  the  Postal  Service. 

By  creating  a  forum  for  face-to-face  ne- 
gotiations on  the  issues  of  pay  and  pro- 
ductivity, the  Administration's  bill  makes 
possible  the  mutually  profitable  collaboration 
between  management  and  labor  which  takes 
place  regularly  In  the  private  sector. 

ON   RESOLVING   DISPUTES 

Moreover.  H.R.  11750  provides  for  a  fair 
balance  of  bargaining  power  between  labor 
and  management.  In  collective  bargaining,  of 
course,  there  must  be  some  type  of  dispute- 
resolving  mechanism. 

The- mechanism  spelled  out  In  H.R.  11750 
has  been  widely  misunderstood.  To  begin 
with,  it  is  a  fall-back  mechanism.  The  parties 
are  free  to  agree  to  any  other  method — ex- 
cept a  strike — which  would  resolve  impasses 
arising  between  them.  In  the  event  they  fail 
to  do  so,  and  a  bargaining  dispute  arises, 
the  procedures  provided  in  the  Act  come  into 
play. 

Some  witnesses  before  this  Committee  have 
assumed  that  under  those  procedures  man- 
agement has  the  authority  to  determine 
which  issues  shall  proceed  to  final  binding 
arbitration. 

This  simply  is  not  true.  Either  side  may 
refer  a  matter  which  arises  at  the  negoti- 
ating table  to  an  outside,  impartial,  third- 
party  Disputes  Panel.  Neither  side  can  pre- 
vent It. 

This  Panel  represents  neither  management 
nor  labor,  but  is  composed  of  representatives 
selected,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  Amer- 
ican Arbitration  Association  and  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service — two  or- 
ganizations widely  known  for  their  impar- 
tiality and  objectivity  whose  services  are 
widely  used  by  both  labor  and  management 
for  resolving  disputes  between  them. 

PANEL     HAS     FINAL     SAY 

This  Panel  has  the  final  say  as  to  whether 
a  matter  will  be  referred  to  an  ad  hoc  arbi- 
tration board;  and  a  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  Panel  to  turn  down  Jurisdiction  on  a 
given  issue  without  referring  it  to  arbitra- 
tion constitutes  a  final  determination  on  that 
issue,  since  the  stattis  quo  must  then  be 
presei^ed. 

On  an  Imjjortant  issue  such  as  the  extent 
of  a  wage  Increase,  the  Disputes  Panel  would 
unquestionably  turn  over  to  outside  arbi- 
trators the  task  of  determining  the  amount 
of  the  increase,  once  it  became  apparent 
that  further  negotiations  would  be  to  no 
avail. 

Postal  management  would  be  as  powerless 
to  prevent  binding  arbitration  as  labor  would 
be  to  force  it.  Only  the  Disputes  Panel  could 
Invoke  it. 

To  guarantee  either  party  automatic  uni- 
lateral recourse  to  compulsory  arbitration  on 
any  and  every  issue,  regardless  of  the  status 
of  the  negotiations,  would  hardly  encourage 
the  parties  to  resolve  their  own  differences. 

REGARDING    ARBFTRATION 

There  must  be  some  mechanism  to  prevent 
either  of  the  parties  from  going  to  arbitra- 
tion before  the  possibilities  of  bargaining 
have  been  fully  exhausted.  No  single  party  is 
a  good  Judge  of  when  arbitration  has  be- 
come the  only  way  in  which  outstanding  dif- 
ferences can  be  resolved. 

HJl.  11750  establishes  an  impartial  panel 
to  make  that  Judgment,  and  the  function 
performed  by  this  panel  Is  a  highly  impor- 
tant one  to  good-faith  bargaining. 

H.R.  4  contains  provision  for  automatic 
arbitration  of  any  and  all  Issues  at  the  caU 


of  either  side.  For  this  reason,  and  because 
the  most  significant  matter  at  issue  between 
the  parties  is  excluded  entirely  from  the  bar- 
gaining, the  provisions  of  H.R.  4  utterly  fail 
to  meet  the  pressing  labor-management 
needs  of  the  postal  service. 

BUSINESS     OR     PITBLIC     SEHVICE 

The  third  area  concerns  postal  finances. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  before  the 
Committee  about  whether  the  Post  Office 
Is  a  business  or  a  public  service. 

In  my  Judgment  the  Post  Office  is  unques- 
tionably a  public  service — but  a  public  serv- 
ice that  can  best  serve  the  public  by  operat- 
ing In  an  efficient  and  enlightened,  business- 
like fashion,  fully  conscious  that  it  is  a  na- 
tionwide enterprise  dedicated  to  serving  all — 
Including  even  the  most  remote  rural  areas. 

Surely,  however,  this  public  service  is  not 
serving  the  public  well  if  it  is  run  on  a  far 
more  costly  basis  than  it  need  be:  public 
service  should  not  mean  public  wastefulness. 

While  I  do  not  conceive  of  the  Postal 
Service  tis  a  profit  making  enterprise.  I  see 
no  reason  at  all  why  that  portion  of  the  op- 
eration that  is  capable  of  being  self-sustain- 
ing should  be  supported  Indefinitely  by  tax 
revenues. 

Only  about  20 ^"^  of  all  mail  is  sent  by  In- 
dividual households,  yet  individuals  provide 
over  70",,  of  all  of  the  federal  Income  tax 
revenues  received  by  the  Treasury. 

TAXPAYER     SHARE     IS     HIGH 

To  the  extent  that  the  Postal  Service  is 
subsidized  out  of  taxes,  therefore.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Individual  taxpayers  are  bearing 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  cost  in  re- 
lation to  business  corporations. 

I  do  not  believe  that  business  needs  such 
a  subsidy,  and  I  think  that  there  are  other, 
more  urgent  needs  for  the  nation's  tax  reve- 
nues. 

It  has  been  argued  that  a  postal  system 
operated  In  a  businesslike  fashion,  without 
massive  tax  support,  would  cut  off  service  to 
"unprofitable  rural  areas." 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  our 
bill  provides  that  the  PosUl  Service  shall 
serve  "as  nearly  as  practicable  "  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States. 

This  phrase  was  drawn  from  the  present 
law.  section  6005  of  Title  39  of  the  United 
States  Code,  which  requires  the  Postmaster 
General  to  "maintain  a  rural  delivery  serv- 
ice serving  as  nearly  as  practicable  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  United  States." 

NO    LAW    CHANCE    PROPOSED 

We  have  used  this  phrase  In  that  section  of 
our  bill  which  Imposes  a  broad  service  re- 
sponsibility on  the  Postal  Service,  and  we 
had  no  Intention  of  watering  down  the  ex- 
isting law  in  this  regard. 

The  business  of  the  Post  Office,  after  all.  Is 
postal  service,  h.  significant  part  of  its  value 
to  any  mail  user  consists  of  Its  ability  to 
reach  virtually  everyone  in  the  United  States. 
Any  serious  Impairment  of  that  capability 
would  be  self-defeating. 

I  have  stated  to  this  Committee  before,  and 
I  repeat  now.  that  our  bill  was  not  drawn  to 
permit  wholesale  reductions  in  rural  serv- 
ice, or.  indeed,  in  any  major  category  of 
postal  service. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  the  cost  of  rural 
service  is  a  proper  charge  to  be  Included  in 
the  postal  rate  base,  to  be  paid  by  all  mail 
users. 

The  bill's  break-even  requirement  applies 
to  postal  operations  as  a  whole,  taking  Con- 
gressional appropriations  into  account;  there 
Is  no  requirement  that  rural  mail  service  be 
self-sustaining.  A  higher  rate  for  rural  users, 
or  for  mall  addressed  to  rural  areas,  would 
In  my  view  be  unthinkable. 

While  some  have  argued  before  the  Com- 
mittee that  our  bill  makes  the  financial 
aspects  of  the  Postal  Service  too  important, 
others  have  argued  that  the  financial  needs 
of  the  postal  system  are  the  sole  cause  of  its 
problems. 
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IS    MONIST    ONLY    NEED? 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  postal 
service.  It  has  been  said,  that  money  cannot 
cure  "This  has  been  said  almost  as  though 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  five  billion 
or  twenty  billion  dollars  are  spent  to  mod- 
ernize the  Post  Office  and  as  though  one 
organizational  form  is  Inherently  no  less 
costly  than  another. 

Massive  infusions  of  new  capital  will  not 
in  themselves  bring  the  necessary  Improve- 
ments to  the  postal  service. 

Unless  management  possesses  the  capabil- 
ity tc  make  the  most  effective  use  of  avail- 
able resources,  postal  reform  will  cost  far 
more  than  the  taxpayer  and  the  postal  user 
should  be  compelled  to  pay.  and  certainly 
far  more  than  can  be  raised  In  today's  finan- 
cial markets. 

The  urgent  demands  of  this  nation  on  the 
country's  limited  supply  of  capital  make  it 
imperative  that  the  money  spent  on  the 
Postal  Service  be  spent  so  as  to  do  the  most 
possible  good. 

This  objective  requires  a  professional  post- 
al management  selected  on  the  basis  of 
ability  to  get  the  Job  done  and  vested  with 
authority  to  get  the  Job  done  right. 

ON    AUTHORITY    TO    BORROW 

Some  have  argued  that  the  authority  to 
borrow  will  only  increase  the  fixed  costs  of 
the  Postal  Service.  But  as  Chairman  Steed 
has  pointed  out,  the  Post  Office  must  spend 
money  in  order  to  save  money,  and  the  ap- 
proDrlatlon  process  cannot  and  should  not 
be  expected  to  provide  the  capital  resources 
needed  to  produce  these  savings. 

A  management  subject  to  the  break-even 
constraints  of  HJi.  11750  and  the  discipline 
of  the  money  market  would  borrow  only  in 
those  situations  where  the  savings  from  capi- 
tal Investment  exceeded— indeed,  substanti- 
ally exceeded— the  cost  of  the  borrowing, 
after  covering  depreciation,  interest  and 
other  costs. 

Only  those  investments  which  would  be 
profitable  would  be  made.  The  Department 
has  been  so  capital-deficient,  however,  that 
there  are  many  opportunities  lo  make  high- 
return  capital  Investments. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  we  are 
naive  In  thinking  that  major  cost  reductions 
can  be  achieved. 

That  our  productivity  can  be  improved, 
however,  U  evidenced  by  the  enormous  pro- 
ductivity improvements  made  in  private  in- 
dustry since  World  War  II. 

These  Improvements  show  what  modern 
machinery  and  equipment  now  In  existence 
can  achieve  when  properly  utilized  under 
modern  management  techniques. 

SAVINGS    VERSUS    PERSONNEL 

Cost  savings  In  postal  service  do  not,  how- 
ever, mean  reductions  In  personnel,  despite 
the  fact  that  labor  costs  make  up  80%  of  the 
postal  budget. 

With  mail  volume  growing  as  fast  as  it  Is 
today,  we  can  avoid  costs  simply  by  hiring 
fewer  people  than  we  would  otherwise  have 
to. 

But  to  achieve  this  kind  of  cost  avoidance, 
we  must  Increase  productivity;  and  produc- 
tivity improvement  depends  not  only  on  ade- 
quate capital  resources,  but  also  on  continu- 
ing professional  management  ptossessed  of 
the  same  kind  of  freedom  to  manage  that 
exists  m  the  private  sector. 

H.R.  11750  would  grant  such  freedoms; 
H.R.  4  would  not. 

There  have  been  questions,  in  these  hear- 
ings and  elsewhere,  as  to  whether  bonds  Is- 
sued by  the  Postal  Service  under  H.R.  11750, 
or  by  the  Postal  Modernization  Authority 
under  H.R.  4,  could  be  sold  to  the  public 
without  a  Treasury  guaranty.  As  far  as  H.R. 
11750  is  concerned,  we  do  not  believe  that 
such  a  guaranty  Is  necessary. 

Our  bill  provides  a  means  under  which  the 
Postal  Service  can  be  assured  of  up  to  $2 
billion  through  borrowings  from  the  Treasury 


at  Interest  rates  corresponding  to  the  pre- 
vailing yield  on  outstanding  Treasury  securi- 
ties of  comparable  maturity. 


ATTRACTIVENESS   OF   BONDS 

Knowledge  In  the  financial  community 
that  the  Postal  Service  has  such  a  call  on 
the  Treasury  will  unquestionably  Increase 
the  attractiveness  of  Postal  Service  bonds 
offered  for  sale  to  the  public. 

Moreover,  the  major  capital  resources  that 
would  become  available  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, either  through  Treasury  financing  or 
through  borrowing  from  the  public  would 
enable  the  Postal  Service  to  make  very  sub- 
stantial progress  in  realizing  the  major  cost 
savings  that  modernization  of  our  physical 
plant  can  bring. 

Once  the  impact  of  those  cost  savings  has 
begun  to  he  felt,  and  bearing  in  mind  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  11750  that  give  the  Postal 
Service  the  necessary  tools  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  a  self-sustaining  operation,  and  the 
provisions  permitting  the  revenues  of  that 
operation  to  be  pledged  as  security  to  the 
bond-holders. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  obligations  of 
the  Postal  Service  could  be  satisfactorily 
marketed. 

In  preparing  the  Postal  Service  Act  we 
were  extremely  fortunate  to  have  had  the 
counsel  of  men  like  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  Hargrove,  formerly  Financial  Vice 
President  and  Senior  Vice  President  of  Texas 
Eastern  Transmission  Corporation,  who  has 
had  many  years  of  experience  with  major 
Issues  of  debt  securities. 

That  experience  was  fully  utilized  in  the 
preparation  of  the  bill,  and  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  11750  were  carefully  drawn  to  en- 
hance the  marketability  of  the  securities  is- 
sued thereunder. 


MANAGEMENT  CONTlNUrTT 

Substantial  departures  from  the  principles 
contained  in  H.R.  11750  might  gravely  im- 
pair the  market's  willingness  to  accept  bonds 
issued  by  a  postal  corporation. 

We  know  that  potential  investors  in  such 
securities  would  attach  great  Importance  to 
the  quality  and  continuity  of  the  Issuing 
authority's  management,  present  and  pro- 
spective. 

A  statute  that  faUed  to  provide  for  conti- 
nuity of  professional  corporate  management 
would  seriously  handicap  the  corporation  in 
attempting  to  sell  its  securities  at  acceptable 
interest  rates,  absent  a  pledge  r-f  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States. 

Similar  handicaps  would  be  Imposed  by  a 
statute  that  failed  to  provide  a  continuous 
rate-setting  mechanism  responsive  to  chang- 
ing economic  conditions  and  changing  cus- 
tomer demands,  or  a  statute  that  failed  to 
guarantee  a  resonable  degree  of  managerial 
freedom  In  setting  rates  and  controlling  costs. 
Moreover,  If  capital  funds  of  the  magnitude 
we  have  been  discussing  are  to  be  obtained 
in  the  private  market.  It  Is  essential  that 
total  postal  revenues  and  receipts  be  avail- 
able as  security  for  such  borrowings,  rather 
than  just  the  revenues  from  leases  of  prop- 
erty to  the  Post  Office. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  very  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
financing  corporation  that  would  be  estab- 
lished under  HB.  4  could  raise  funds  In  the 
amounts  that  are  needed  without  being 
forced  to  pay  unjustifiably  high  rates  of 
interest. 

MARKETABILITT    OF    BONDS 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
asked  four  ma^or  New  York  Investment 
houses  to  comment  on  the  relative  market- 
abUity  of  bonds  issued  under  H.R.  4  and 
H.R.  11750. 

These  firms — ^Dillon.  Read  &  Co.;  Salomon 
Bros.  &  Hutzler;  Eastman  Dillon.  Union 
Securities  &  Co.;  and  Discount  Corporation 
of  New  York — have  participated  In  the  under- 
writing and  distribution  of  Government 
securities  amounting  to  blUlons  of  dollars. 


They  are  recognized  as  leaders  In  this  field. 
It  was  their  consensus  that  the  objective  of 
marketing  postal  corporation  bonds  at  Inter- 
est rates  bearing  a  reasonable  relation  to 
those  of  comparable  securities  would  be 
much  more  readily  attainable  under  H.R. 
11760. 

Typical  of  the  comments  we  received  was 
this  statement  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Discount  Corporation  of  New  York: 

"In  comparing  the  provisions  of  H.R.  11750 
and  H.R.  4.  I  do  not  t^k  that  there  is  any 
question  that  there  wmnd  be  better  Investor 
acceptance  of  securities  issued  under  the 
former"— that  Is.  H.R.  11750— "and  a  result- 
ing lower  Interest  cost  to  the  borrower." 

With  respect  to  the  salablUty  of  bonds  is- 
sued under  H.R.  11750.  Dillon,  Read  &  Co. 
stated  that: 

"Under  normal  bond  market  conditions,  It 
Is  our  opinion  that  bonds  Issued  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  11750  would  be  market- 
able at  an  interest  rate  or  rates  and  with 
other  terms  and  conditions,  all  of  which 
would  bear  a  reasonable  relationship  to  the 
market  at  the  time." 

I  am  sure  that  this  Committee  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  detailed  views  expressed  by 
these  outstanding  Investment  firms.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  should  like  to  submit  for 
the  record  the  letters  in  which  they  set  forth 
the  reasons  for  their  conclusions. 

ISSUE    OF    RATEMAKINC 

The  final  major  element  relating  to  postal 
finance  is  rate-making.  Both  H  R.  11750  and 
H  R.  4  recognize  the  undeslrabUlty  of  requir- 
ing Congress  to  continue  to  perform  the  de- 
tailed, technical  and  arduous  task  of  setting 
postal  rates.  Both  bills  recognize  that  Con- 
gress should  retain  broad  policy  control  over 
postal  rates. 

H.R.  11750  would  place  postal  rate-making 
in  the  hands  of  a  full-time  expert  rate  com- 
mission, within  the  Postal  Service  but  inde- 
I>endent  of  operating  management. 

H.R.  4  on  the  other  hand,  would  place  im- 
portant rate-making  responsibilities  in  a 
commission  which  would  act  only  every 
fourth  year,  and  which  would  be  totally 
divorced  from  the  Postal  Service. 

With  costs  and  demand  changing  as  rapidly 
as  they  do  in  today's  economy,  a  review  that 
occurs  only  once  every  four  years  is  simply 
not  adequate. 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  with  postal 
rates  in  the  past  has  been  that  they  change 
too  infrequently:  when  changes  do  finally 
come,  they  are  necessarily  major  changes 
having  a  major  Impact  on  mall  users. 

Pricing  in  any  major  business  is  a  full- 
time  day-to-day  concern  Because  of  the  Post 
Office's  monopoly  position,  postal  rates  must 
be  subject  to  some  form  of  outside  review. 
But  it  is  the  Post  Office  Itself  that  first  be- 
comes aware  of  the  need  and  opportunity  for 
change  in  the  rate  structure. 


NEED    TO    INITIATE    CHANGES 

Thus,  postal  management  should  be  con- 
tinuously enabled  to  initiate  changes  in 
postal  rates  as  the  need  for  change  arises, 
rather  than  await  the  running  of  a  "statute 
of  limitations"  in  reverse,  and  there  must  be 
a  mechanism  for  doing  this  rapidly  and  effi- 
ciently and  as  frequently  as  economic 
changes  dictate. 

The  body  which  reviews  the  rates  must  be 
an  expert  body  to  cope  with  the  complexities 
of  the  topic. 

Appointment  from  a  special  Civil  Service 
register,  as  provided  in  H.R.  11750,  gives 
much  more  assurance  of  expertise  and  ob- 
jectivity than  does  the  appointment  by  the 
President  and  the  Congressional  leadership 
provided  for  m  H.R.  4.  Further,  expertise 
grows  with  experience. 

The  continuity  provided  for  the  panel  of 
rate  commissioners  in  H  R.  11750  will  allow 
the  commissioners  to  grow  with  the  job. 
while  each  Intermittent  commission  in  H.R.  4 
would  Just  be  beginning  to  learn  the  job 
when  it  has  to  dlsbend. 
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SELF-SUPPORTING? 

In   the  finance   area  Is  the 
the  Post  Office  should  be 
'  Ve  believe  that  the  break- 
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Genereil  J.  Edward  Day. 
before    this   Committee, 


launched  a  broad  attack  on  the  break-even 
concept.  Despite  my  respect  for  Mr.  Day's  ex- 
perience as  Postmaster  General  and  for  his 
clients,  the  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users, 
I  find  myself  in  fundamental  disagreement 
with  Mr.  Day's  current  position  on  this  Issue. 
Mr.  Day  argues,  as  many  have  argued  be- 
fore this  Committee,  that  red  Ink  In  the 
operation  of  the  postal  system  should  be  of 
no  more  concern  than  red  Ink  In  the  opera- 
tion of  such  agencies  as  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Both  provide-  a  public  service,  the 
argument  runs,  and  are  therefore  equally  en- 
titled to  appropriations  support. 

POSTAL     POLICT     DIFFERENT 

Congress,  however,  has  long  recognized  the 
distinction  between  the  public  service  ren- 
dered by  the  Post  Office  and  the  public  serv- 
ice rendered  by  the  Defense  Department  or 
other  Executive  departments.  The  Postal 
Policy  Act  of  1958  requires  that  the  Post  Of- 
fice be  self-supporting,  except  for  public 
service  allowances. 

This  Congressional  policy.  In  my  Judgment, 
is  eminently  sound.  Our  entire  economic  sys- 
tem Is  founded  on  the  concept  that  the  most 
efficient  allocation  of  resources  can  be 
achieved  by  having  the  user  pay  for  the  goods 
and  services  he  wishes  to  obtain. 

If  postal  service  were  provided  to  every- 
one free  of  charge,  to  take  an  extreme  ex- 
ample, vast  amounts  would  have  to  be  spent 
on  providing  postal  service,  and  there  would 
be  no  rational  way  to  measure  whether  these 
benefits  were  worth  the  cost. 

In  the  case  of  military  defense,  a  price  sys- 
tem obviously  would  not  be  feasible.  Defense 
benefits  every  citizen  equally — It  Is  a  "public 
good"  that  must  be  publicly  financed. 

The  postal  system,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  of 
benefit  primarily  to  the  people  who  use  It; 
and  that  benefit  varies  In  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  use. 

POSTAL    CHARGES    NOT    TAXES 

Charges  for  postal  service  are  not  Just  an- 
other form  of  taxation;  they  represent  pay- 
ments by  specific  persons  for  specifically 
Identified  services  that  such  persons  have 
voluntarily  decided  they  wish  to  receive. 

A  pricing  system  could  also  be  used,  of 
course,  to  finance  such  Government  services 
as  public  education.  Society  as  a  whole  has 
a  tremendous  Interest,  however.  In  seeing 
that  educational  services  are  made  available 
to  large  numbers  of  people  who  could  not  af- 
ford to  pay  the  full  cost  of  such  services. 

Society  as  a  whole  has  no  corresponding 
Interest  In  subsidizing  the  iisers  of  the  postal 
system,  with  some  obvious  exceptions. 

On  the  contrary,  if  society  Is  Interested  In 
seeing  that  the  postal  system  has  incentives 
to  be  as  responsive  as  possible  to  the  needs 
of  those  who  use  the  system,  it  makes  little 
sense  for  the  general  taxpayer  to  foot  the 
bill. 

Unlike  most  other  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  postal  service  can  practicably 
be  placed  on  a  self-sustaining  basis.  It  is 
common  among  those  responsible  for  other 
departments  of  the  Government  to  decry 
the  lack  of  any  clear  Index  of  whether  they're 
doing  their  Jobs  well  or  not.  and  to  search 
for  something  equivalent  to  the  corpwate 
financial  statement  as  a  yardstick  of  per- 
formance. 

As  a  practical  matter,  most  Government 
operations  cannot  be  self-sustaining.  II  they 
could,  performance  would  Improve  all  along 
the  line. 

But  In  our  case,  there  Is  no  practical  reason 
why  the  postal  service  should  not  be  re- 
quired by  Congress  to  adopt  the  powerful 
and  lasting  stimulus  to  improved  perform- 
ance that  a  requirement  for  self-stistenance 
would  provide. 

SUBSIDIES     LEFT      TO     CONGRESS 

Although  I  advocate  the  break-even  re- 
quirement, I  must  emphasize  that  H.R.  11750 
leaves  it   to   Congress — to  each   succeeding 


Congress — to  decide  whether  and  to  what  ex- 
tent postal  subsidies  should  be  employed. 

Contrary  to  the  strenuous  assertions  of 
some  of  Its  critics.  H.R.  H750  does  not  re- 
quire that  fKJstal  revenues  must  equal  postal 
expenditures.  What  It  does  require  on  this 
point  Is  set  out  in  subsection  1201(b).  as 
follows: 

"It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  five  years 
following  the  commencement  of  Postal  Serv- 
ice operations,  rates  and  fees  charged  by 
the  Postal  Service  provide,  as  a  whole,  -ev- 
enue  adequate,  when  added  to  the  appro- 
priations pursuant  to  section  1202  of  this 
chapter,  to  meet  Its  current  and  projected 
costs." 

Section  1202  says  that  Congress  shall  de- 
termine what  classes  of  postal  users,  If  any. 
may  use  free  or  reduced  rate  mall.  H.R.  11750 
would  not  preclude  "public  service  cost"  sub- 
sidles.  It  would  simply  require  that  they  be 
appropriated  as  such  IX  the  Congress  elects 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Day  has  also  attacked  the  rate  mak- 
ing and  finance  sections  of  our  bill.  With 
your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the 
record  Is  closed,  I  would  like  an  opportunity 
to  submit  for  the  record  our  detailed  com- 
ments on  the  lengthy  memoranda  that  Mr. 
Day  filed  on  these  subjects. 

MATTER    OF    TRANSPORTATIOK 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  trnn.=:portatlon.  Tlie  transportation 
reform  provisions  of  our  bill,  unlike  some  of 
Its  other  provisions,  are  not  substantially 
new  to  this  Committee. 

Basically  what  the  Post  Office  seeks  Is 
the  authority  to  utilize  all  methods  of  trans- 
portation and  utilize  them  In  a  way  which 
will  give  efficient  transportation  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost  to  the  postal  user. 

For  this  reason  we  would  oppose  any 
amendment  to  our  bill  which  would  require 
us  to  use  only  regulated  common  carriers  or 
which  would  require  us  to  use  only  unregu- 
lated noncommon  carriers. 

Similarly,  we  would  oppose  any  amend- 
ment which  restricted  our  ability  to  obtain 
competition  between  various  carriers  In 
order  better  to  serve  the  public  Interest. 

If  the  Conmilttee  feels,  however,  that  the 
language  of  our  proposed  bill  has  brought 
forward  anachronisms  from  existing  law  that 
could  be  eliminated  without  prejudicing  our 
basic  objectives,  there  may  well  be  room  for 
some  change  in  this  area. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a  sup- 
plemental statement  dealing  with  the  trans- 
portation question  in  greater  detail. 

POUR    ELEMENTS     OF     REFORM 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  reit- 
erate that  four  elements  of  postal  reform 
are  absolutely  necessary  If  we  are  to  have 
In  the  United  States  a  postal  service  equal 
to  the  demands  that  the  country  will  make 
during  the  remaining  years  of  this  century. 

Each  of  these  four  elements  Is  essential 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  others;  half  meas- 
ures won't  do  the  Job. 

1.  We  must  have  a  form  of  management 
that  is  immune  from  partisan  political  Inter- 
vention, responsive  to  the  needs  of  postal 
users,  and  assured  of  continuity  so  long — 
and  only  so  long — as  It  does  Its  Job  well. 
The  only  way  to  achieve  this  form  of  man- 
agement Is  through  a  government  corpora- 
tion. 

2.  We  must  have  labor-management  rela- 
tions that  permit  postal  employees  a  sense 
of  pride  and  participation  In  providing  the 
country  with  outstanding  postal  service  and 
give  them  a  real  stake  In  the  quality  of  that 
service,  including  adequate  financial  rewards 
for  their  work. 

True  collective  bargaining  between  man- 
agement and  labor,  within  the  framework  of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  Is  the 
best  way  to  achieve  this. 

3.  We  must  have  the  ability  to  obtain  cap- 
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Ital  so  that  the  Postal  Services  can  avail 
Itself  of  the  enormously  productive  tools  of 
modern  American  technology  and  acquire 
the  modem  buildings  and  high-speed  equip- 
ment that  are  needed  for  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy. ._. 

The  best  way  to  achieve  this  Is  to  provide 
workable  bonding  authority,  since  the  con- 
ventional process  of  Departmental  appropri- 
ations is  neither  adequate  nor  appropriate 
to  postal  needs. 

4.  We  must  have  a  rate-making  proce- 
dure designed  to  maintain  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable rate  structure  that  can  respond 
promptly  to  changing  market  forces  and  the 
needs  of  postal  users. 

The  best  way  to  achieve  this  Is  to  estab- 
lish a  full-time  panel  of  expert  Rate  Com- 
missioners, which  will  provide  full  and  Im- 
partial hearings  and  will  recommend  rate 
changes  which  the  postal  Service  can  im- 
plement on  a  timely  basis,  subject  to 
disapproval  by  concurrent  Congressional 
resolution. 

ELEMENTS  INTERRELATED 

As  I  said,  each  of  these  four  elements  Is 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  others.  They 
are  interrelated.  And  responsibility  for  each 
of  these  elements  must  be  vested  in  a  single 

place. 

If,  for  instance,  responsibility  for  revenues 
is  divorced  from  responsibility  for  controlling 
costs,  our  long,  bleak  history  of  huge  postal 
deficits— the  taxpayers'  perennial  tribute  to 
postal  Inefficiency— Is  bound  to  continue. 

If  responsibility  for  assuring  adequate 
wages  Is  divorced  from  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding adequate  capital  resources,  we  can 
expect  that  improvements  in  productivity 
will  be  far  more  costly  than  there  Is  any 
excuse  for  them  to  be. 

If  responsibility  for  operating  management 
Is  divorced  from  responsibility  for  postal 
rates  and  classifications,  we  virtually  Invite 
management  to  stop  short  of  seeking  out 
customer  desires  and  developing  new  forms 
of  mall  service  In  response  to  emerging  pub- 
lic wants. 

Adequate  postal  reform  requires  that  re- 
_gponslbtllty  and   authority  for  each   of  the 
four  essential  elemente  l^ffe  focused  In  a  single 
place. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  11750  asks  Congress 
to  delegate  the  authority  to  run  the  postal 
system  to  a  government  agency  organized  In 
the  corporate  form  H.R.  4  addresses  specific 
postal  problems  and  attempts  to  solve  them 
within  the  context  of  the  present  Cabinet 
Department. 

On  some  matters  of  vital  Importance,  such 
as  postal  wages.  H.R.  4  makes  no  change: 
and  In  others,  such  as  postal  rates,  It  moves 
m  a  direction  that  does  not.  In  oiir  view, 
answer  the  needs  of  the  postal  service. 

MAT    BE    DIFFERENCES 

Reasonable  men  will  differ  on  their  Inter- 
pretations of  these  matters,  and  I  recognize 
the  difficult  task  you  have  of  listening  to 
conflicting  viewpoints  and  trying  to  deter- 
mine what  is  best  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

But  the  bill  we  have  submitted  appears  to 
us — after  vigorous  Internal  discussion — to 
adopt  the  approach  that  holds  the  best 
promise  of  solution  for  the  urgent  prob- 
lems besetting  the  postal  service.  That  ap- 
proach has  the  strong  endorsement  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

It  reflects  the  conclusion  of  the  last  four 
Postmasters  General — of  both  parties — and 
the  recommendations  of  a  non-partisan 
Presidential  commission  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

There  Is,  as  President  Nixon  has  said,  no 
Democratic  or  Republican  way  to  deUver  the 
mall.  There  Is  only  the  right  way. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  commend  the 
merits  of  HJl.  11750  to  your  most  serious 
consideration.  The  steff  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  at  your  disposal  as  you  turn 
now  to  your  Committee  deliberations. 
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There  Is  nothing  we  have  to  do  which  Is 
more  Important  than  cooperating  with  you 
In  this  historic  legUlatlve  effort. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  I  have 
had  to  present  our  views  before  you  and  for 
the  treatment  accorded  me  by  this  Commit- 
tee. You  and  the  Committee  staff  have  been 
most  generous  In  accommodating  our  sched- 
ule and  In  countless  other  ways.  Please  ac- 
cept my  personal  thanks  for  the  many 
courtesies  you  have  extended  during  the 
hearings. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXTENSION  OF  U.S.  FISHING  FLEET 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  515  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RES.  515 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4813) 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  United  States 
Pishing  Fleet  Improvement  Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  now  printed  In  the  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment  under   the   five-minute   rule,   and    all 
points   of   order  are   hereby   waived   against 
section  10  thereof.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consideration,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report    the    bill    to    the    House    with    such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  com- 
mittee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  <Mr.  Smith)  and  pend- 
ing that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  515 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
4813  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
United  States  Fishing  Fleet  Improvement 
Act,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  resolution  also  makes  it  in  order  to 
consider  the  committee  substitute  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment and  waives  points  of  order  against 
section  10  thereof.  Points  of  order  were 
waived  against  section  10  because  it 
would  not  be  germane. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4813  is  to  simplify 
the  procedures  governing  construction  of 
fishing  vessels  with  Federal  aid  and  to 


extend  the  program  for  the  rebuilding 
and  modernization  of  the  U.S.  commer- 
cial fishing  fleet. 

The  bill  would  extend  the  construction 
assistance  program  for  an  additional  2 
years,  until  June  30,  1971;  broaden  the 
program  to  include  reconditioning,  con- 
version, and  remodeling;  increase  the 
authorization  appropriation  from  $10 
million  to  S20  million  per  year;  provide 
that  the  determination  of  subsidy  be 
based  on  the  difference  between  foreign 
and  domestic  costs  of  constrjKting  a 
class  of  similar  vessels  instead  oTa  sep- 
arate determination  for  each  individual 
vessel;  eliminate  several  time-consuming 
provisions  resulting  in  a  savings  of  time 
and  administrative  costs;  and  would  au- 
thorize a  study— until  January  1.  1971, 
at  which  time  the  report  with  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  through  the 
President  would  be  due — to  consider  ways 
and  means  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  U.S.  Ashing  Indastry,  such  as 
lower  insurance  costs,  improved  ship  de- 
sign, feasibility  of  allowing  a  trade-in  of 
obsolete  vessels,  desirability  of  a  con- 
struction reserve  fund,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  safety  features  aboard  fishing 
vessels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  515  In  order  that  H.R. 
4813  mav  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  515  does  provide  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  4813,  the  extension 
of  the  U.S.  Fishing  Fleet  Improvement 
Act. 

Points  of  order  are  waived  as  to  sec- 
tion 10  because  it  is  not  germane  to  the 

bill.  ,^     , 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize 
for  2  years,  through  fiscal  1971,  funds 
to  continue  our  fishing  fleet  construc- 
tion subsidy  program  carried  out  under 
the  U.S.  Fishing  Fleet  Improvement  Act. 
The  bill  extends  the  construction  as- 
sistance program  for  2  years,  broadens 
the  act  to  include  the  reconditioning  or 
conversion  of  existing  vessels,  and  re- 
quires a  study  to  determine  what  further 
steps  can  be  taken  to  further  Improve 
our  fishing  fleet. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  fishing  fleet,  like 
our  maritime  fleet,  Is  rapidly  becoming 
obsolete.  Because  of  this  fact,  our  per- 
centage of  the  worlds  catch  of  fish  con- 
tinues to  decline.  Old  vessels  cannot 
compete  on  an  equal  footing  with  mod- 
rn  ones  using  the  latest  equipment. 
Over  one-half  of  our  fishing  fleet  is 
more  than  20  years  old.  and  about  25 
percent  is  30  years  old  or  more.  Many 
nations.  Russia  and  Japan  among  them, 
have  large  and  modem  fishing  fleets. 

American  flshermen  must  use  Ameri- 
can-built vessels  If  they  wish  to  land 
their  catches  at  a  U.S.  port.  The  costs  of 
shlpbuUding  in  the  United  States  is  sub- 
stantially higher  than  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  existing  act  seeks  to  reduce  this 
higher  cost  by  providing  a  construction 
subsidy  of  up  to  50  percent. 

The  bill  continues  the  construction 
subsidy  program  for  2  additional  fiscal 
years,  1970  and  1971— $20,000,000  Is  au- 
thorized for  each  year. 

A  number  of  changes  are  made  in  the 
act  to  improve  the  program.  For  the 
first  time  subsidies  of  up  to  35  percent 
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will  be  aval]  able  for  conversion  or  mod- 
ernization of  existing  vessels.  The 
amount  of  tie  subsidy  will  be  determined 
for  N)th  remodeling  an  existing  vessel 
and  constnicting  a  new  one  under  the 
same  formula. 

The  Maritime  Administrator  will  be  re- 
quired to  determine  the  general  differ- 
ence in  foreign  and  domestic  costs  based 
on  the  clasii  of  vessel  involved  rather 
than  on  eacl  i  individual  vessel  as  is  now 
required  uncier  the  act.  Based  upon  this 
determinatic  n,  an  owner  of  an  existing 
vessel  which  is  to  be'  remodeled  may  re- 
ceive a  subsi  ly  of  up  to  35  percent  of  the 
costs  of  such  remodeling.  An  owner  of  a 
new  vessel  6<i  be  constructed  will  receive 
a  subsidy  of  at  least  35  percent  ranging 
up  to  a  top  of  50  percent  of  the  costs  of 
construction 

Finally,  the  bill  requires  the  Secretary 
of  the  Inter  or  to  conduct  a  study  and 
report  to  tlie  President,  and  through 
him.  the  Congress  by  January  1,  1971  on 
further  meas  ures  which  should  be  taken 
^  to  upgrade  a:  Id  improve  our  fishing  fleet. 
$125,000  is  suthorized  for  this  purpose 
during  fiscal  1970.  and  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  diring  that  part  of  1971  to 
complete  the  study. 

The  commi  ttee  reported  the  bill  unani- 
mously. The  Department  of  the  Interior 
recommends  passage  of  the  reported  bill. 
There   are    no    minority    views.    The 
gentleman  fiom  Alaska  (Mr.  Pollock) 
has  filed  sup^jlemental  views  supporting 
the    bill    bul^   pointing    out    that    even 
stronger  measures  may  be  necessary  to 
save   our   fls^iing   fleet.    He   introduced 
H.R.  12323  Which  he  believes  may  help 
to  reach  that  goal. 
The  bill  is  J  committee  substitute. 
Mr.  Speakfr.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.    HALL.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITIl  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentlemah  from  California  yielding 
and  I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  both  him 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SisK)    in  explaining  the  waiver  of  the 
points  of  order  in  this  House  resolution. 
As  I  under!  itand  it,  section  10  of  the 
amendment  Is  not  germane,  but  I  think  a 
little  more  exr  lanation  would  be  in  order. 
Although  I  an:  not  opposed  to  this  partic- 
ular waiver.  ]   presim:ie  that  paragraph 
(2)   that  is  an  amendment  to  section 
4(a)   of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  and 
pertains  to  loans  on  fishing  vessels  which 
I  presume  ar;  used  in  the  exercise  of 
patrolling  or  ;  iurveillance  and  are  asso- 
ciated  with    Ihe   merchant   marine   or 
fishing  fleet;  U  that  correct? 
.     Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  The  answer 
is,  the  biU  hiu  to  do  with  extending  the 
provisions  of  ihe  U.S.  Fishing  Fleet  Im- 
provement Act,  and  section  10  has  to  do 
with  different   additional  language,  an 
amendment  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act 
of  1956,  which  is  not  in  any  way  tied  in 
with  the  fishing  fieet.  But  it  was  felt,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  and  the  report, 
that  it  should  be  in  here;  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  in  reference  to  this  added 
this  language  where  it  says  "mature  in 
not   more   thab   10   years,   except   that 
where  a  loan  ia  for  all  or  part  of  the  costs 
of  constructing  a  new  fishing  vessel,  such 
period  may  be  14  years." 
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So  overall,  I  suppose,  it  actually  has  to 
do  with  helping  our  fishing  fleet — but 
that  has  to  do  with  a  different  act  than 
this  bill,  and  that  is  the  way  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  imderstood  that  the  first  time 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  ex- 
plained it.  but  what  I  am  wanting  to 
know  id  about  the  substance  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act; 
and.  is  that  increase  from  10  to  14  years 
of  loan  actually  pertinent  to  that  portion 
of  the  fish  and  wildlife  fleet  that  deals 
with  surveillance  perhaps  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  or  fishing  fleet  or  which 
works  in  conjunction  with  them? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  This  extends 
the  term  of  the  loan  under  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  so  far  as  the  fishermen  loan 
fund  is  concerned.  It  extends  the  time  of 
permissibility  of  the  loan  and  the  fisher- 
men loan  fund  for  the  fish  and  wildlife, 
which  is  not  in  the  U.S.  fishing  fieet.  That 
is  the  best  explanation  I  can  give  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4813)  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  United  States  Fishing 
Fleet  Improvement  Act,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  4813.  with  Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Pelly)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  bill  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion and  by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  constitutes  as  care- 
ful an  effort  by  the  committee  and  the 
subcommittee  which  considered  it  as 
ixjssible  to  achieve  as  complete  a  re- 
vamping of  the  fundamental  legislation 
which  it  amends  as  is  possible  to  make 
for  meaningful  assistance  to  our  com- 
mercial fishermen  and  to  our  commer- 
cial fishing  fleet. 
It   seeks — insofar   as   the   committee 


was  able  through  a  period  of  gnost  care- 
ful deliberation — to  revamp  existing  law 
to  extend  every  possible  help,  and  to 
alleviate  every  possible  evil  that  has  been 
found  in  the  administration  of  the  orig- 
inal act. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  a  recent  study 
of  the  age  of  vessels  fishing  in  coastal 
waters  of  the  United  States  during  1966 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, it  was  found  that  the  oldest  vessel 
was  constructed  in  1866.  Over  half  of 
the  vessels  operating  in  1966  were  20 
years  old  or  older  and  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  them  were  constructed  prior 
to  1940. 

Although  there  is  some  variation  be- 
tween fisheries,  due  to  the  type  of  con- 
struction and  vessel  usage,  vessels  gen- 
erally become  much  less  economical  to 
operate  by  the  time  they  are  15  years 
old.  Repair  costs  increase  and  engine 
and  equipment  replacements  become 
more  common.  Furthermore,  techno- 
logical improvements  usually  make  the 
newer  vessels  more  efficient  producers 
and  less  expensive  to  operate. 

These  outmoded  vessels  are  competing 
for  fishery  resources  In  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  and  Northeast  Pacific  against 
large,  modern  fishing  vessels  of  Russia, 
Japan,  Canada,  and  many  European  na- 
tions. This  disparity  in  the  age,  size,  and 
productivity  of  vessels  which  severely 
handicap  of  fishermen  continues  to  grow 
worse  each  year  with  the  entry  of  addi- 
tional new,  modern  vessels  from  foreign 
countries  and  the  continued  aging  of  our 
own  fleet. 

Madam  Chairman,  a  U.S.  commercial 
fisherman  must  have  his  vessel  built  in 
a  domestic  shipyard  if  he  desires  to  land 
his  catch  at  a  U.S.  port.  Therefore,  he 
has  to  pay  the  higher  cost  of  construc- 
tion if  he  is  to  get  a  new  vessel.  Even 
though  this  requirement  in  effect  consti- 
tutes a  subsidy  or  at  least  a  guarantee  of 
freedom  from  foreign  competition  for  our 
domestic  shipyards,  it  is  the  view  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  that  the  maintenance  of  this 
protection  for  the  domestic  shipyard 
should  be  borne  by  the  Government 
rather  than  by  the  fishing  industry, 
which  is  itself  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  foreign  competition. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  furtherance  of 
this  principle,  the  Congress  in  1960 
enacted  the  U.S.  Fishing  Fleet  Improve- 
ment Act.  That  act  provided  that  the 
construction  subsidy  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  pay  with  respect  to 
any  fishing  vessel  built  under  the  act 
should  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  constructing 
such  vessel  in  a  U.S.  shipyard  based  upon 
the  lowest  responsible  domestic  bid  and 
the  estimated  cost  of  constructing  such 
vessel  under  similar  plans  and  specifica- 
tions in  a  fair  and  representative  foreign 
shipbuilding  center,  as  determined  by  the 
Maritime  Administrator,  but  in  no  event 
should  such  differential  subsidy  exceed 
33 '/3  percent.  The  act  authorized  an  ap- 
propriation of  $2.5  million  per  year  for  a 
3-year  period. 

In  1964,  the  Congress  extended  the 
program  to  June  30,  1969.  increased  the 
maximum  subsidy  from  one- third  to  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  construction,  and  au- 
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thorized  an  annual  appropriation  of  not 
more  than  $10  million. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation  we  are  considering  today, 
H  R.  4813,  is  to  simplify  the  procedures 
governing  construction  of  fishing  vessels 
with  Federal  aid  under  this  program  and 
to  broaden  and  extend  the  program  for 
the  rebuilding  and  modernization  of  our 
U.S.  commercial  fishing  fieet. 

Briefiy  explained,  section  1,  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  the  bill  would  amend  section  2 
of  the  U.S.  Fishing  Fleet  Improvement 
Act— 46  U.S.C.  1402— to  authorize  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  apply  for  a 
construction  subsidy  to  aid  in  the  re- 
modeling, conversion,  or  reconditioning 
of  any  vessel  in  accordance  with  the  act. 
Present  law  permits  such  a  subsidy  for 
construction  of  a  new  fishing  vessel  only. 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  1  of  the  bill 
would  amend  clause  (I)  of  section  2  of 
the  act  to  require  as  one  of  the  conditions 
for  approval  of  an  application  that,  when 
appropriate,  a  remodeled,  converted,  or 
reconditioned  vessel  be  suitable  for  use 
by  the  United  States  for  national  defense 
or  military  purposes  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency. 

Present  law  requires  a  new  fishing  ves- 
sel constructed  under  the  act  to  meet 
such  a  requirement.  This  subsection 
would  extend  the  requirement  to  re- 
modeled, converted,  or  reconditioned 
vessels,  when  appropriate. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  1  of  the  bill 
would  amend  clause  (2)  of  section  2  of 
the  act  to  extend  the  requirement  that 
the  applicant  possess  the  ability,  experi- 
ence, resources,  and  other  qualifications 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  fishing  vessel  proposed  to 
be  constructed  to  include  a  vessel  pro- 
posed to  be  remodeled,  converted,  or  re- 
conditioned. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  1  of  the  bill 
would  amend  clause  (7)  of  section  2  of 
that  act. 

Clause  (7)  of  section  2  of  the  act,  un- 
der present  law,  now  requires  that  in 
order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a  subsidy, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  must  de- 
termine, among  other  things,  that  the 
proposed  vessel  'be  of  advance  design" 
and  "be  equipped  with  newly  developed 
gear."  Some  have  contended  that  this 
requirement  means  that  a  vessel  must 
have  innovations  that  are  not  on  any 
other  vessel  before  it  can  be  considered 
to  be  of  advance  design.  If  this  interpre- 
tation were  accepted,  it  would  prevent 
the  building  of  a  number  of  vessels  of 
the  same  design  and  have  the  effect  of 
strait  jacketing  the  program.  In  order  to 
clarify  this  situation,  subsection  (d) 
would  provide  that  the  Secretary  would 
only  have  to  find  that  the  vessel  and  its 
equipment  be  of  modem  design;  that  is, 
up  to  date  in  all  respects. 

Clause  (7)  of  section  2  of  the  act,  un- 
der present  law.  also  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  find  that  the  new  vessel  will  not 
cause  economic  hardship  "to  efficient 
vessel  operators  already  operating  in  that 
fishery."  This  is  an  appropriate  require- 
ment in  the  case  of  new  vessel  operators 
coming  into  the  fishery,  but  it  has  been 
interpreted  by  some  as  being  intended 
also  to  prevent  modernization  of  old  and 
obsolete  vessels  already  operating  in  that 
fishery. 


To  correct  this  misinterpretation,  sub- 
section (d)  would  provide  that  the  "eco- 
nomic hardship"  finding  does  not  apply 
where  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  new 
vessel  will  replace  an  existing  vessel  op- 
erating in  the  same  fishery  during  the 
24-month  period  immediately  preceding 
the  date  the  subsidy  application  is  filed 
and  having  a  comparable  fishing  ca- 
pacity of  the  replacement  vessel. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  act  to  remove  the  require- 
ment for  a  mandator!'  public  hearing  on 
each  application. 

Every  application  approved  since  1964 
has  involved  a  formal  hearing  before  a 
hearing  examiner.  Except  for  a  few  cases, 
most  of  the  hearings  have  been  quite 
pro  forma,  since  there  was  no  one  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  application. 
The  hearing  provision  is  a  good  one,  but 
it  should  not  be  made  mandatory  in  every 
case.  By  providing  everyone  with  an  op- 
portunity to  request  a  hearing,  equal  re- 
sults would  be  obtained  with  a  smaller 
expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  rewrite  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  act. 

Under  section  5  of  the  present  law,  the 
Maritime  Administrator  is  required  to 
determine  the  differential  In  the  cost  of 
constructing  a  vessel  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad  for  each  application  for  a 
construction  subsidy. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  method  of  de- 
termining the  differential  has  not  proved 
to  be  very  practicable.  While  the  Marl- 
time  Administrator  attempts  to  deter- 
mine the  differential,  foreign  shipyards 
have  no  reason  to  bid  on  the  construc- 
tion of  such  American  fishing  vessels  be- 
cause of  present  U.S.  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  foreign-built  fishing  vessels. 
Consequently,  the  price  obtained  abroad 
has  been  largely  speculative  and  based 
on  surveys,  not  actual  experience.  This 
procedure  has  delayed  the  processing  of 
applications  unnecessarily. 

Section  3  would  rewrite  section  5  of 
the  act  to  abandon  the  requirement  for 
a  separate  determination  of  each  indi- 
\idual  vessel.  Also  it  would  require  the 
Maritime    Administrator    in    subsection 
(a)  to  determine  the  general  difference 
in  foreign  and  domestic  costs  based  on 
the  class  of  vessel  similar  or  identical  to 
the    applicant's.    In    carrying    out    this 
function,    the    Maritime    Administrator 
would,  within  60  days  after  enactment 
of  the  legislation,  and  periodically  there- 
after as  the  market  changes,  survey  for- 
eign  shipyards   to   determine   the  esti- 
mated differences  between  the  cost  of 
constructing  various  classes  of  new  fish- 
ing vessels  in  such  shipyards  and  the  cost 
of  constructing  such  vessels  in  U.S.  ship- 
yards. The  Maritime  Administrator  also 
would  be  required  to  conduct  such  sur- 
veys on  various  classes  of  vessels  that 
might  be  remodeled,  converted,  or  re- 
conditioned. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  5  of 
the  act  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  pay,  with  respect  to  ap- 
proved applications  for  new  vessel  con- 
struction, a  subsidy  of  not  less  than  35 
percent  and  not  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  lowest  responsible  bid  for  construct- 
ing such  vessel  in  a  domestic  shipyard, 
exclusive  of  any  added  defense  costs.  The 
subsidy  would  he  based  on  the  survey 


conducted  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 

Under  present  law,  the  subsidy  can- 
not exceed  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing a  vessel  in  a  domestic  shipyard. 
Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  5  of 
the  act  would  retain  the  maximum  limi- 
tation, but  in  addition,  would  for  the 
first  time  provide  a  minimum  subsidy  of 
35  percent  of  such  domestic  cost. 

In  the  past,  applicants  have  never 
been  sure  just  what  percentage  subsidy 
they  would  receive.  Many  fishermen, 
particularly  the  smaller  craft  operators, 
have  been  reluctant  to  become  involved 
in  time-consuming  subsidy  appUcations 
without  some  definite  percentage  upon 
which  they  could  estimate  the  total  in- 
vestment they  would  be  required  to 
make.  Based  on  the  testimony  presented 
at  the  subcommittee  hearings,  a  35-per- 
cent minimum  subsidy  appears  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable  under  the  circumstances, 
and  would  be  large  enough  to  encourage 
the  smaller  craft  opeiators  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  program. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  new  section  5  of 
the  act  would  authorize,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay 
with  respect  to  approved  applications  for 
vessel  remodeling,  conversion,  or  recon- 
ditioning; a  subsidy  of  not  more  than 
35  percent  of  the  lowest  responsible  bid 
for  constructing  such  vessel  in  a  domestic 
shipyard,  exclusive  of  any  defense  costs. 
Like  new  vessel  construction,  the  subsidy 
would  be  based  on  the  .survey  conducted 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and 
would  be  determined  on  the  estimated 
difference  of  remodeling,  converting,  or 
reconditioning  various  classes  of  vessels 
in  foreign  and  domestic  shipyards. 

Testimony  at  the  hearings  indicated 
that  a  fisherman  could  remodel  as  many 
as  four  surplus  Government  vessels  with 
the  same  amount  of  subsidy  that  would 
be  allowed  for  construction  of  a  new 
vessel  in  the  same  fishery,  thereby  mod- 
ernizing up  to  four  times  as  much  of  that 
fishery  fleet. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  act  to  allow  an  applicant 
to  disapprove  the  lowest  responsible  bid 
and  have  the  vessel  constructed  by  an- 
other responsible  bidder,  provided  he 
pavs  all  of  the  excess  cost. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  rewrite  the 
first  sentence  of  section  9  of  the  act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  approve  a 
transfer  of  a  subtidized  vessel  to  another 
fishery  when  he  determines,  after  notice 
and  a  public  hearing,  that  the  availabihty 
of  the  resource  in  the  fishery  in  which 
such  vessel  operates  has  declined  or 
market  conditions  of  that  fishery  have 
changed  or  there  has  been  a  combination 
of  these  factors  and  such  a  transfer  would 
not  cause  economic  hardship  to  operators 
of  efficient  vessels  already  operating  in 
the  new  fishery. 

Section  6,  subsection  (a)  of  the  bill 
would  amend  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
11  of  the  act  to  insure  that  at  least  75 
percent  of  the  ownership  of  a  vessel  to 
be  operated  in  the  fisheries  of  the  United 
States  would  be  held  by  U.S.  citizens. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of  the  bill 
would  amend  section  11  of  the  act  to  in- 
clude a  definition  of  the  word  "remodel- 
ing." As  used  throughout  the  legislation, 
"remodeling"  include  the  construction. 
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through  the  Conversion  or  reconditioning 
of  any  existing  vessel  to  a  fishing  vessel 
and  the  rebuilding  of  any  existing  fishing 
vessel.  j 

Section  7  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 12  of  th^  act  to  authorize  to  be  ap- 
propriated Wo  million  per  year  for  a 
period  of  2  fears,  such  sums  to  be  au- 
thorized wlthjaut  fiscal  year  limitations. 

Section  8  elf  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 13  of  th*  act  to  extend  the  time  for 
accepting  apolications  for  subsidy  for  the 
construction  of  fishing  vessels  from  June 
30.  1969,  to  Jbne  30,  1971. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct 
a  study  on  various  ways  to  further  up- 
grade the  UB.  fishing  fleet.  The  study 
to  be  conducted  in  consultation  with  the 
Maritime  Administration ,  other  inter- 
ested Pederi  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, and  pdrsons  knowledgeable  about 
commercial  pshery  operations,  would 
cover  such  it«ms  as  Insurance  costs,  ship 
and  equipment  design,  trade  in  of  obso- 
lete vessels,  safely,  and  the  establish- 
ment Tof  construction-reserve  funds.  The 
study  would  jbe  conducted  with  a  view 
to  reduce  onerating  expenses  as  much 
as  possible,  Obtaining  information  that 
would  be  heliful  to  vessel  operators,  and 
promoting  n»w  ship  construction  and 
remodeling. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
submit  to  tlie  Congress,  through  the 
President,  a  r  eport  on  the  study,  together 
with  his  reco:  nmendations  no  later  than 
January  1,  1  )71. 

To  carry  oi^t  the  study,  $125,000  would 
be  authorize  1  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1170.  Such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  w(uld  be  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  that  portion  of  fiscal 
year  1971  that  would  be  needed  to  com- 
plete the  stuly. 

Section  10  of  the  bill  would  rewrite 
section  4(bM  !)  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  1956  »  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interiar  to  make  loans  for  pe- 
riods of  up  to  14  years  for  new  ship 
construction. 

Loans  for  fl  nancing  and  refinancing  of 
operations,  i  aalntenance,  replacement, 
repair,  and  equipment  of  fishing  gear 
and  vessels — other  than  for  new  vessels — 
and  for  resea  :ch  Into  the  basic  problems 
of  fisheries  w<  luld  be  limited  to  maximum 
periods  of  ndt  more  than  10  years,  as 
provided  under  present  law. 

Madam  Chairman,  H.R.  4813  was  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  aj;  a  result  of  an  executive 
communicaticn.  There  were  no  Govern- 
ment agencies  opposing  the  legislation 
and  all  amendments  suggested  by  the 
agencies  are  incorporated  in  H.R.  4813, 
as  reported. 

All  witness*  s  testifying  at  the  hearings 
were  unanim(  us  in  expressing  their  sup- 
port of  the  egislation.  H.R.  4813  was 
linanimously  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
I  would  like  to  urge  its  prompt  passage. 

Mr.  HALL.  Madam  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGIUj.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mssouri  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  a  quest  ion. 

Mr.  HALL.  Madam  Chairman,  I  ap- 


preciate the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  yielding.  As  I  understand 
his  very  lucid  explanation  of  the  bill — 
and  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  talk 
with  me  about  it  in  advance — this  simply 
extends  for  2  years  tin  already-author- 
ized, much-needed  program  to  revitalize, 
to  renew,  and  to  remodemize  our  U.S. 
fishing  fleet  so  that  we  can  at  least  keep 
up  with  the  requirements  for  food  and 
fibarstuff  for  the  people  of  our  Nation, 
and  hopefully  start  a  program  which  will 
eventually  be  competitive  with  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  which  have  long  coast 
lines;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HALL.  Madam  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  imderstand  that  in  the 
next  2  years  of  the  extended  life  of  this 
program  that  I  have  come  to  believe  is 
essential  for  the  United  States,  along 
with  the  improvement  of  our  capital 
ships  and  the  improvement  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  ships,  we  would  double 
the  amount  of  fmids  for  subsidization: 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  level  authorized  for  the  previous 
period  was  $10  million  per  year.  The  com- 
mittee, after  taking  into  consideration 
all  the  facts,  doubled  that  figure  to  $20 
million. 

I  must  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Missouri,  I  rather  doubt  that  we  will  be 
able  to  achieve  that  level  of  appropria- 
tions, but  it  is  the  honest  feeling  of  the 
committee  this  is  the  level  it  should  be 
if  we  are  to  really  assist  our  commercial 
fisheries. 

Mr.  HALL.  Madam  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  view  of  the  need  to  up- 
date our  construction — and  I  am  coming 
to  believe  that  perhaps  the  only  way 
to  do  this  is  by  some  form  of  Federal 
subsidization — I  presimie  the  committee 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  and  the 
subcommittee  of  which  he  serves  as 
chairman,  are  likewise  convinced  this 
is  the  only  way  we  can  rapidly  gain  the 
status  of  preeminence  which  we  should 
rightfully  have  for  our  fishing  fieets;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DINGEnx.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  committee 
has  spent  not  only  the  regular  time  in 
conducting  hearings  but  also  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  we  brought 
in  representatives  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, the  Interior  Department, 
the  Coast  Guard  and  other  agencies,  t/i 
explore  more  fully  the  possibilities  oj 
making  additional  changes. 

The  gentleman  will  note  that  the  bill 
has  imdergone  very  striking  changes 
from  that  originally  introduced,  in  order 
to  expand  to  the  fullest  the  ability  of  the 
Government  to  provide  the  assistance 
which  our  fishermen  need. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  do  appreciate  that.  I  have 
a  copy  of  the  hearings  in  my  hand,  and 
I  have  reviewed  them  as  well  as  the  com- 
mittee report,  and  of  course  the  bill. 


Is  the  additional  $10  million  per  year 
within  the  revised  budget?  Can  the 
gentleman  Inform  me  on  that? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  do  not  believe  it  is. 
My  best  recollection  is  that  It  Is  not. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  have  one  further  point, 
and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  candor, 
and  I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  agree 
that  perhaps  this  is  the  one  place  we 
ought  to  take  legislative  initiative  and 
get  on  with  this  job  that  must  be  done 
for  the  people  of  America  and  for  the 
constant  fiow  of  quality,  nutritious  prod- 
ucts into  the  national  larder,  so  to 
speak. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  imder  section  9,  to 
which  the  gentleman  alluded  In  detail. 
I  notice  that  on  page  11  of  the  bill  the 
second  years  funding  authorization  of 
the  newly  created  commission  is  left 
open-ended,  so  to  speak,  to  use  a  term 
which  is  a  part  of  the  vernaoular  that  has 
grown  by  custom  and  usage  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  wherein  it  says,  "such 
funds  as  may  be  necessary"  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

Does  the  gentleman  expect  that  a  sum 
greater  would  be  used  in  1971  than  Is  used 
in  1970  for  this  Commission?  Secondly, 
would  the  gentleman  object  to  an  amend- 
ment to  close  that  up? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  be  most  pleased 
to  advise  my  good  friend  it  is  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  figure  would  be  less  than 
the  $125,000  authorized  for  the  first  year, 
and  I  will  advise  my  good  friend,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I  dis- 
cussed with  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  with  members  of  the  committee 
this  question,  and  we  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  an  amendment  which  would 
limit  the  second  year  expenditure  to 
$100,000.  If  the  gentleman  will  offer  such 
an  amendment  I  will  be  happy  to  agree 
to  the  figure. 

Mr.  HAT  ill.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
now  yield  to  my  good  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Downing)  such  time  as  he 
may  consume. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  wholehearted  support  of  this  bill. 
The  U.S.  fishing  industry  is  indeed  in 
poor  shape.  Our  vessels  are  old,  obsolete 
and  inefficient  and.  as  a  result,  our  man- 
power in  this  industry  is  declining  rapid- 
ly. In  the  last  dozen  years  our  share  of 
the  total  world  catch  of  fish  has  de- 
creased from  13  percent  to  5  percent. 
Other  seafaring  countries  of  the  world 
have  had  significant  increases. 

Last  winter.  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
flying  over  the  Communist-block  fishing 
trawlers  which  were  operating  off  the 
coast  of  Virginia.  It  was  an  overwhelm- 
ing sight.  There  were  at  least  a  himdred 
trawler-type  vessels  and  five  superfac- 
toiT  ships  stretched  in  a  line  100  miles 
long.  During  our  3-hour  observation  of 
this  operation.  I  did  not  see  one  Ameri- 
can fishing  vessel. 

In  previous  years,  this  law  has  been 
extremely  helpful  to  a  limited  number 
in  ihe  industry.  We  have  modified  and 
improved  this  bill  to  make  it  more  use- 
ful and  less  combersome  to  the  loan 
applicant.  It  has  been  broadened  to  in- 
clude reconditioning  conversion  and  re- 
modeling; an  additional  $10  million  has 
been  authorized  to  allow  a  total  of  $20 
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million  each  year  for  1970  and  1971.  Un- 
der the  new  provisions,  a  number  of 
time-consuming  administrative  require- 
ments have  been  eliminated  resulting  in 
a  savings  of  time  and  costs. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  fishing  fleet  must 
be  upgraded  and  this  bill  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  accomplishing  this  goal. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  my  good  friend ^rom  Ohio  (Mr. 
Feighan)  such  time  as  he  may  require. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gar- 
MATz),  the  chairman  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  and  the 
very  able  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DINGELL) ,  for  their  diligence  in  develop- 
ing this  very  necessary  legislation.  Of 
note  during  our  consideration  of  H.R. 
4813  is  the  fact  that  all  who  testified  on 
this  legislation  fully  supported  its  pro- 
visions. 

It  is  anticipated  that  small  fishing 
craft  operators  will  benefit  substantially 
from  this  bill  because  of  a  new  guarantee 
to  receive  a  minimum  subsidy  of  35  per- 
cent for  the  construction  of  new  fishing 
vessels.  Heretofore,  when  a  fisherman 
applied  for  a  subsidy,  he  could  never  be 
certain  of  the  amount  he  would  receive 
imtU  the  6  month's  application  period 
was  completed.  A  35-percent  minimum 
subsidy  should  provide  the  needed  in- 
centive for  the  owner  of  a  smaller  fish- 
ing vessel  to  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
gram particularly  if  he  has  ascertained 
that  deficient  vessels  and  equipment 
have  served  as  a  deterrent  to  increasing 
Ills  catch. 

Another  important  aspect  of  this  bill 
is  that  for  the  first  time  it  authorizes  up 
to  35  percent  of  the  differential  cost  of 
foreign  and  domestic  costs  for  the  re- 
modeling, conversion  of  reconditioning 
of  a  vessel  in  a  domestic  shipyard.  It  was 
brought  out  during  the  committee  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  that  a  fisherman 
could  remodel  as  many  as  four  Govern- 
ment vessels  with  the  same  amount  of 
subsidy  allowed  for  construction  of  a 
new  vessel  in  the  same  fishei-y.  Both  the 
1960  and  1964  acts  precluded  any  ap- 
plicability to  reconstruction,  however, 
thereby  unnecessarily  limiting  the  scope 
of  the  U.S.  Fishing  Fleet  Improvement 
Act.  Modernization  will  now  be  econom- 
ically feasible  for  American  fleet  opera- 
tors and  will  enable  them  to  compete 
realistically  in  the  world  market. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  wa« 
emphasized  during  the  committee's  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  4813  when  it  was  disclosed 
that  the  United  States  had  dropped  from 
second  to  sixth  place  among  the  leading 
fishing  nations  of  the  world,  primarily 
because  of  its  obsolete  vessels  and  equip- 
ment. Obsolescence  occurs  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  constructing  replacement 
vessels  in  domestic  shipyards. 

The  Great  Lakes  contains  334  vessels 
engaged  in  commercial  fishing  opera- 
tions. Over  a  third  of  these  vessels  were 
constructed  between  1911  and  1940  and 
less  than  50  were  built  in  the  15-year 
period  between  1951  and  1966.  These 
figures  are  indicative  of  the  problems 
confronting  the  U.  S.  commercial  fishing 
industry  since  it  is  generally  agreed  that 


a  fishing  vessel  is  much  less  economical 
to  operate  after  it  has  reached  the  15- 
year  mark. 

This  bill  extends  the  U.S.  Pishing  Fleet 
Improvement  Actxmtil  June  30, 1971,  and 
broadens  its  provisions  as  I  have  ex- 
plained. It  also  increases  the  authoriza- 
tion appropriation  from  $10  to  $20  mil- 
lion a  year,  a  sum  considered  imperative 
to  handle  the  anticipated  increase  in  ap- 
plications resulting  from  this  legislation. 
H.R.  4813  deserves  our  enthusiastic 
endorsement.  Its  enactment  will  stimu- 
late commercial  fishing  operations  in  the 
Great  Lakes  and  coastal  waters  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  my  good  friend  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Lennon)  such  time  as  he 
may  require. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  commend  at  this  time  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Maryland, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  for  his 
sponsorship  of  this  legislation.  By  all 
means  at  this  time  I  wish  to  commend 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingeld  ,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  who  provided 
the  leadership  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

A  very  interesting  observation  is  made 
In  the  report  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  in  his  supplemental  views.  I  call 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House,  particularly  the  Members 
sitting  here  in  committee.  He  goes  on  to 
say— and  these  figures  are  verified— 
that  since  1956  the  United  States  slipped 
from  first  to  sixth  in  the  ranking  of  the 
world's  fishing  nations.  The  U.S.  per- 
centage of  the  total  world  catch  of  fish 
has  sunk  from  1956.  when  it  was  13  per- 
cent, to  now.  when  It  Is  actually  less 
than  5  percent. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  coastal 
areas  of  the  Nation,  be  it  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  Atlantic,  or  the  Pacific 
coast,  are  familiar  with  the  tremendous 
Soviet  fishing  fieets.  with  their  mother 
ship  doing  the  processing  and  canning 
of  the  fish  when  they  are  caught. 

This  legislation  is  not  a  giant  step  for- 
ward, but  it  is  a  single  small  step  and 
an  essential  one. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  <Mr.  Hall)  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  we  have  deplor- 
able conditions  in  our  merchant  marine 
industry  today.  We  are  way  down  and 
much  below  what  our  so-called  national 
posture  calls  for.  Certainly,  my  friends, 
there  must  be  an  awareness  and  a  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  all  Members  of 
Congress  that  if  we  are  going  to  supply 
the  needs  that  can  be  met  from  the  sea 
for  the  hungiy  of  the  world,  we  must 
provide  the  fishing  fleets  to  make  that 
available.  I  urge  every  member  of  this 
committee  to  support  this  legislation  and 
also  to  come  back  soon  and  ask  for  a 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  pro- 
gram. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  my  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Marylano  (Mr.  Gar- 
MATZ) ,  2  minutes. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Madam  Chairman,  I 


want  to  emphasize  that  the  legislation 
under  consideration  today.  H.R.  4813,  is 
vitally  important  to  the  American  fish- 
ing industry.  Basically,  this  bill  seeks  to 
extend — for  an  additional  2  years — the 
U.S.  Fishing  Fleet  Improvement  Act;  it 
also  proposes  to  increase  the  amount  of 
Federal  money  authorized  for  construc- 
tion of  fishing  vessels  to  $20  million  an- 
nually, instead  of  the  $10  million  now 
provided. 

The  original  act  was  designed  to  stimu- 
late the  construction  of  new  fishing  ves- 
sels needed  so  badly  by  the  industry.  In 
the  face  of  aggressive  competition  from 
modern,  foreign  fishing  fieets,  and 
hampered  by  obsolete  vessels  and  equip- 
ment, the  American  fishing  fieet  has 
seriously  declined. 

Since  the  1940's,  the  United  States  has 
slipped  from  first  to  sixth  place  among 
the  leading  fishing  nations  of  the  world. 
We  are  now  outranked  by  Peru.  Japan, 
Red  China.  Russia,  and  Norway,  respec- 
tively. 

Naturally,  every  member  of  my  com- 
mittee is  concerned  about  this  serious 
decline,  and  that  concern  was  evident  in 
the   long   hours   my   Subcommittee   on 
Fisheries     and     Wildlife     Conservation 
spent  in  hammering  out  the  legislation 
being  discussed  here  today.  Under  Lhe 
guidance  of  my  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee   chairman,    Congressman    John 
Dingell,  and  the  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Pelly),  the  subcommittee 
held  2  days  of  hearings  and  met  in  three 
long  executive  sessions  to  develop  the 
best  legislation  possible.  This  legislation 
embodies  some  changes  in  the  original 
act  which,  hopefully,  will  provide  more 
incentive   to   increase   the   quality   and 
quantity  of  America's  total  fishing  effort. 
I  want  to  again  emphasize  that  this 
bill's  passage  is  essential  If  we  are  serious 
about  preserving  America's  position  as 
one  of  the  great  fishing  nations  of  the 
world.  Therefore,  Madam  Chairman.  I 
urge  prompt  passage  of  H.R.  4813. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  <Mr.  Biaggi). 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  support  of  H.R.  4813,  a  bill 
to  extend  the  U.S.  Fishing  neet  Im- 
provement Act. 

My  support  of  this  legislation  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  continued  construc- 
tion assistance  is  needed  by  our  fishing 
fieet  so  that  it  can  compete  more  effi- 
ciently for  the  resources  of  our  coastal 
waters  against  the  advanced  modem  ves- 
sels of  Russia,  Japan,  Canada,  and  other 
nations. 

Since  1956,  the  U.S.  share  of  the  total 
world  catch  of  fish  dropped  from  13  to 
5  percent.  The  reason  for  this  alarming 
decrease  is  obsolescence  of  the  vessels 
and  equipment  being  used  in  our  fisher- 
ies. Over  half  of  the  vessels  operating  in 
1966  were  20  years  old  or  older,  and  more 
than  one-fourth  of  them  were  con- 
structed prior  to  1940.  In  the  past  decade, 
technological  improvements  have  been 
incorporated  in  foreign  vessels,  making 
them  more  efficient  producers  and  much 
less  expensive  to  operate.  The  contmued 
aging  of  the  U.S.  fieet  and  the  dispro- 
portionately higher  costs  of  new  con- 
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struction  sevwely  handicaps  one  of  our 
major  Industries. 

The  1960  Fl$hlng  Improvement  Act  au- 
thorized an  appropriation  of  $2.5  million 
per  year  for  A  3-year  period  to  provide 
partial  subsidies  for  Improving  our  fish- 
ing fleet.  The  J  964  act  extended  this  pro- 
gram to  June  80,  1969,  and  Increased  the 
authorization  jto  not  more  than  $10  mil- 
lion per  year. 

H.R.  4813  \(Ould  extend  the  construc- 
tion assistancf  program  for  an  additional 
2  years  until  J  une  30,  1971,  and  Increase 
the  authorization  from  $10  to  $20  million 
per  year. 

Madam  Chj.irman.  this  bill  simplifies 
procedures  governing  the  construction  of 
Ashing  vessels  with  Federal  aid  by  pro- 
viding that  th»  determination  of  subsidy 
should  be  parsed  on  the  difference  be- 
tween foreign  and  domestic  costs  of 
construction  of  a  similar  class  rather 
than  the  exist!  ng  method  of  determining 
a  separate  sut  sidy  for  individual  vessels. 

In  addition,  the  bill  is  forward  looking 
In  that  It  authorizes  a  study  which  will 
result^'ln  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress ~in  Janiai-y  1971.  This  study,  as 
prescribed  by  the  bill,  will  outline  ways 
and  means  to  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  our  fishing  ndustry  through  such  Im- 
provements as  lower  Insurance  costs, 
better  ship  design,  removal  of  obsolete 
vessels,  and  jeneral  strengthening  of 
safety  feature!  >  aboard  fishing  vessels. 

In  supporting  this  bill,  I  hope  that  in 
the  very  near  l  uture  our  fishing  industry 
can  modernize  itself  and  move  again  to- 
ward leadership  among  the  fishing  na- 
tions of  the  wbrld. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Keith)  . 

Mr.  KEITH  Madam  Chairman,  we 
have  been  tryl  ig  to  help  the  fishing  fleet 
to  regain  its  i)roper  position  ever  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  Congress, 
and  for  many  years  before  that. 

We  have  seen  the  vessels  of  foreign 
flags  coming  ;loser  and  closer  to  our 
shoreline  and  ;aking  a  larger  and  larger 
tomiage  of  fisi,  much  of  which  Is  sold 
back  into  thii  country  in  competition 
with  our  own  f.  shing  industry. 

Madam  Cha  rman,  we  had  an  act  in 
1960,  1964,  and  now  1969. 

The  commit  :ee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  lute  Herbert  Bonner,  and 
now  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Garmatz), 
and  particularly  with  the  assistance  of 
the  midwesteroer  (Mr.  Ddjcell),  has 
worked  hard  to  find  an  answer  to  this 
most  perplexing  and  difficult  problem. 

I  think,  perh  aps,  the  most  unique  step 
in  our  current  effort  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem is  in  sectio  1 9  of  this  legislation.  This 
provides  for  a  s  tudy,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior,  in  con- 
sultation with  :he  Maritime  Administra- 
tor, other  Interested.  Federal  agencies, 
and  professioni  J  and  industrial  organiza- 
tions knowledgeable  about  U.S.  commer- 
cial fishing  vessels  and  their  operations. 

The  first  area  to  be  studied  Is  that  of 
insurance. 

Madam  Chairman,  It  costs  about  $800 
per  man  for  Insiu-ance  premiums  alone 
for  a  fishing  ve  ssel  to  put  to  sea.  In  some 


nations  of  the  world  the  Communist 
countries,  for  example,  they  do  not  have 
any  Insurance.  In  other  nations— Can- 
ada, for  example — they  subsidize  the  cost 
of  this  insxirance  and  the  net  cost  per 
man  is  around  $200  per  year;  ours,  as  I 
said.  Is  about  $800  for  an  Individual  crew- 
member. 

The  Interior  Department  is  also  going 
to  study  the  design  of  our  vessels  and 
their  equipment  to  learn  more  about  pos- 
sible Innovations  and  Improvements. 
Here,  again,  we  find  ourselves  competing 
with  foreign  vessels,  many  of  them 
equipped  with  more  advanced  gear  and  of 
more  modern  design  than  our  fleets. 

Third,  they  are  going  to  study  the 
possibility  of  getting  rid  of  some  of  the 
older  vessels  by  trading  them  in  to  the 
fishing  owners  and  fishing  captains  who 
are  willing  to  junk  their  old  vessels,  some 
that  we  have  learned  earlier  today  are 
100  years  of  age,  and  to  start  out  fresh. 
We  considered  putting  this  Item  In  this 
year's  bill,  but  we  decided  It  was  too 
speculative  and,  therefore,  it  Is  in  the 
study. 

Foiu-th,  we  are  going  to  study  the  ques- 
tion of  the  means  and  measures  for  im- 
proving the  safety  and  efficiency  of  exist- 
ing fishing  vess^. 

And  fifth,  the  possibility  of  a  construc- 
tion reserve  fund  similar  to  that  which 
is  given  to  our  merchant  fleet,  where 
owners  are  allowed  to  set  aside  reserves 
against  the  depreciation  of  their  ves- 
sels— reserves  that  will  accumulate  tax- 
free,  and  in  some  Instances,  I  believe,  the 
payments  from  gross  revenues  are  a  de- 
ductible expense. 

It  Is  vital  to  a  fishing  vessel  owner  to 
have  the  funds  with  which  to  rebuild  his 
vessel  as  it  approaches  the  time  when  It 
Is  no  longer  seaworthy. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  think  if  this 
study  goes  forward  as  It  is  contained  In 
this  bill  that  perhaps  the  next  time  this 
act  comes  up  for  renewal  we  may  have 
a  better  course  on  which  to  proceed. 
Hopefully  we  will  be  successful  in  find- 
ing some  way  to  solve  the  problems  that 
our  fishing  fieets  and  fishing  vessel 
owners,  their  captains  and  their  crews, 
are  faced  with. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

(Mr.  FiNDLEY). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Pelly)  ,  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

As  another  mldwestemer,  I  have  sev- 
eral questions  to  raise  about  this  pro- 
posed measure.  If  in  fact  our  fishing  fleet 
has  declined  so  radically  in  the  last  10 
years  or  so  In  spite  of  the  subsidy  pro- 
gram that  I  presume  has  been  going  on 
all  through  these  years,  are  we  not  just 
throwing  good  money  after  bad  money 
in  providing  another  $20  million  annual- 
ly by  this  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Madam  Chairman,  I  must 
be  frank  and  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  that  I  think  in  the  past  that  this 
program  has  been  a  failure. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  sounds  like  it. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  only  add  that  we 
have  included  in  the  bill  this  year  a 


provision  which  I  am  hopeful  will  cor- 
rect the  situation;  namely,  to  allow  a 
fisherman  to  remodel  or  reconstruct  his 
older  boat,  which  will  not  cost  as  much, 
or  the  taxpayer  as  much,  and  which  I 
believe  will  provide  much  broader  help 
to  the  fishing  industry. 

Second,  Madam  Chairman.  I  think 
that  we  are  looking  to  the  study  which 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Ketih)  has  referred  to:  To  provide  even 
further  assistance  in  the  years  to  come. 
It  is  only  a  2-year  bill,  and  I  would  be  the 
first  to  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  that  I  do  not  believe  we  can  take 
any  pride  in  this  program,  as  it  has 
existed  in  the  past. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  As  I  understand  the 
present  law.  Madam  Chairman,  a  fisher- 
man in  this  country  carmot  buy  a  for- 
eign-built vessel.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  that  is  an  outrageous  provision,  and 
it  would  seem  to  me  very  logical  for  the 
committee  to  consider  either  amending 
or  abolishing  that  requirement  if  In  fact 
it  does  have  this  effect. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  neither 
this  Congress  nor  any  Congress  in  which 
either  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  or  I 
have  had  anything  to  do  had  anything 
to  do  with  that  law.  That  was  a  statute 
that  was  enacted  before  1800.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  enacted  about  the  same 
time  as  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Is  it  not  high  time, 
therefore,  to  sponge  it  from  the  books? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No,  I  would  not  think  so. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  it  is  essential  to  the  national 
defense  to  subsidize  these  fishing  fieets?  I 
could  imderstand  that  in  regard  to  the 
merchant  marine  fieet  which  might  have 
to  carry  supplies  across  the  oceans  in 
case  of  war,  but  can  we  really  justify  in 
terms  of  oiu:  national  security  our  fish- 
ing fleets? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  answer  is  that  It  is  not 
so  important  that  we  have  the  cost  of 
the  fishing  vessels  subsidized,  but  the  im- 
portant thing  Is  that  we  do  have  ship- 
yards in  this  coimtry  that  are  kept  in 
being  and  by  so  doing,  are  able  to  also 
make  the  small  vessels  which  are  needed 
in  time  of  war.  That  was  the  reason  for 
the  enactment  of  the  original  legislation 
and  the  reason  that  it  has  remained  on 
the  books  since  then. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
j'leld  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  the  additional  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Madam  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  bill  originated 
in  its  first  form  as  an  attempt  to  arrive 
at  new  designs  and  new  types  of  vessels, 
and  to  modernize  the  U.S.  fishing  fleet 
through  the  evolution  of  new  designs. 

It  was  most  successful  In  that  particu- 
lar in  terms  of  new  ship  designs,  however, 
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it  was  not  successful  in  terms  of  con- 
stnaction  of  large  numbers  of  vessels. 
The  latter  aspect  was  not  successful  for 
several  reasons. 

First,  there  had  been  certain  provisions 
in  the  law  to  which  this  amendment  Is 
directed  which  prevented  that.  Second, 
there  has  never  been  an  amount  of 
money  sufficient  for  constmction  of  a 
substantial  number  of  vessels. 

This  bill  not  only  tries  to  maintam 
those  objectives  but  also  goes  further  in 
trying  to  evolve  new  devices  in  the  con- 
struction of  fishing  vessels  and  also  by 
evolving  a  desirable  change  in  the  law  m 
that  fishing  vessel  loans  will  be  made 
available  for  longer  periods. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  feel  sure  that  a  good 
case  could  be  made  for  a  more  substan- 
tial shipbuilding  subsidy  in  this  counti-y 
than  we  have  had  up  to  today  for  na- 
tional security  punioses.  But  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  this  is  squarely  on  that 
point.  Instead  of  making  this  look  like 
subsidy   to   fishermen— why   do   we  not 
come  out  and  openly  say  that  we  need 
shipbuilding  facilities  and  that  we  are 
ready   to   provide   subsidies   for   vessels 
which  do  have  a  utility  in  times  of  na- 
tional crisis?  .,, 
Mr    DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
obsei-ve  section  9  of  the  bill.  The  com- 
mittee, I  must  t«ll  the  gentleman,  was 
not  fully  satisfied  with  the  way  the  pro- 
gram has  gone.  So  as  a  result  of  this,  we 
closed  the  door  and  held  three  execu- 
tive sessions  and  brought  out  the  ABC  s 
with  which  the  committee  was  concerned 
and  went  over  these  points,  including  the 
point  the  gentleman  has  been  alluding  to. 
As  a  result  of  this,  we  directed  the 
Secretaiy  of  the  Interior  in  consultation 
with  the  Maritime  Administrator,  to  go 
thoroughly  over  the  whole  question  of 
assistance  to  commercial  fisheries  and 
the  control  of  vessel  construction  and 
directed  that  at  the  end  of  2  years  he 
should  provide  a  report  giving  the  an- 
swers that  we  think  are  necessai-y   to 
evolve  a  new  program. 

But  because  of  benefits  achieved  by 
other  sections  of  the  law,  we  made  cer- 
tain changes  that  make  for  a  better  in- 
terim approach  and  we  hope  that  we 
will  have  the  new  devices  which  will  re- 
sult from  this  study,  and  which  will  meet 
exactly  the  points  the  gentleman  has 

raised.  ^         ,  ^ 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Would  it  not  make 
sense"  to  require  that  any  subsidy  be  only 
to  a  vessel  which  does  have  a  utility  m 
time  of  war? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man it  does  make  sense  and  that  is  a 
basic  provision  of  the  law.  In  other 
words,  the  basic  provision  of  the  law  is 
that  a  fishing  vessel  to  qualify  for  sub- 
sidy must  be  of  a  design  that  is  suitable 
for  defense. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Then,  no  expenditure 
can  be  made  except  as  it  would  serve  na- 
tional defense  purposes;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  PELLY.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr  PELLY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Keith). 

Mr.  KEITH.  Madam  Chairman,  in 
addition  to  the  militai-y  mission,  for 
which  fishing  vessels  may  serve  on  pa- 


trol missions  during  wartime,  I  think  it 
is  equally  important  that  we  are  able  to 
hai-vest  the  sea  in  times  of  trouble.  We 
need  these  vessels  for  that  peaceful  pur- 
pose, to  provide  the  protein  requirements 
of  the  Nation.  The  defense  aspect  is  in- 
volved in  feeding  our  home  forces  as  well 
as  in  shipping  our  military  might  over- 
seas. . 
Mr.  PELLY.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 

mvself  5  minutes. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  to  endorse  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  i  Mr.  Dincell  )  and  to 
support  the  bill  H.R.  4813. 

Historically.  American  fishermen  have 
been  required  to  secure  their  vessels  from 
American  shipyards.  Shipyard  workers 
in  the  United  States  have  benefited  from 
the  ever-increasing  standard  of  living 
enjoyed  by  all  segments  of  labor,  but  this 
high  standard  of  living  has  in  turn 
meant  that  fishing  vessel  built  in  an 
American  shipyard  costs  at  least  twice 
as  much  as  a  comparable  vessel  built  in 
Europe  or  Asia  where  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing is  significan  ,ly  lower. 

There  are  approximately  13,000  Amer- 
ican fishing  boats  of  5  tons  or  over  which 
must  compete  in  the  marketplace  with 
cheaper  foreign  vessels  operated  by  crews 
that  are  paid  much  lower  wages.  The 
result,  Madame  Chairman,  is  that  while 
the  total  consumption  of  fish  and  fish 
products  in  the  United  States  has  risen 
each  year,  the  share  of  that  market  sup- 
plied bv  American  fishermen  has  actually 
declined.  The  vast  majority  of  our  vessels 
are  old,  inefficient  and  simply  cannot 
comnete. 

The  original  legislation  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  in  the  construction 
of  fishing  vessels  was  enacted  in  1960. 
It  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  pay  up  to  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  fishing  vessels  in  Ameri- 
can shipyards  for  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  This  act  was  inspired  by  the  dras- 
tic decline  of  the  New  England  ground 
fisheries  industry,  and  its  provisions  ef- 
fectively limited  its  application  to  that 
industry.  The  act  authorized  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $2'^  million.  From  its 
enactment  until  mid-1964.  10  vessels 
were  constructed  utilizing  the  funds 
made  available. 

In  August  1964,  the  act  was  extended 
for  an  additional  5  years  to  June  30, 1969. 
The  authorization  was  increased  to  SIO 
miUion  annually.  The  1964  amendments 
eliminated  the  language  of  the  law  which 
had  restricted  its  effectiveness  to  the  New 
England   ground  fisheries.  In  addition, 
the  maximum  subsidy  which  could  be 
paid  was  increased  to  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  vessel.  Since  enactment  of 
the  1964  amendments.  32  additional  ves- 
sels have  been  constructed  or  are  under 
construction.   Notwithstanding   the   in- 
creased authorization,  however,  only  a 
total  of  $25 'i  million  has  been  appropri- 
ated for  this  program  since  its  inception. 
Although  the  basic  objective  of  this  act 
is  commendable,  I  have  found  that  its 
implementation  by  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  in  the  past  has  fallen  far  short 
of  expectations.  When  this  act  came  up 
for  amendment  in  1964.  based  on  4  years 


experience  with  it,  I  decided  that  it 
should  not  be  continued.  Together  with 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  GooDLiNG) ,  I  filed  minority 
views  to  the  1964  amendments  in  which 
I  argued  that  no  evidence  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  to  indicate  that 
the  expenditure  of  $10  million  per  year 
over  a  5-year  period  would  materially 
change  the  situation  confronting  the 
American  fishing  industiT- 

I  also  was  concerned  that  the  addition 
of  new  vessels  constructed  with  a  subsidy 
might  pose  a  serious  economic  threat  to 
the  other  American  fishing  boats  whose 
owners  had  constructed  them  in  good 
faith  without  any  Federal  assistance.  I 
am  afraid.  Madam  Chairman,  that  the 
experience  of  the  past  5  years  has  justi- 
fied the  concern  I  expressed  in  1964. 

Rather  than  being  of  assistance  to  the 
rank  and  file  American  fisherman,  the 
Fishing  Fleet  Improvement  Act  has  en- 
abled a  number  of  firms  which  had  never 
engaged  in  commercial  fishing  before  to 
enter  this  business  with  new  ships  built 
at  cutrate  prices.  Two  of  the  vessels 
which  were  constructed  under  this  pro- 
iiram  were  .stern  trawlers  costing  $5.2 
million  each.  They  were  built  for  a  sub- 
sidiary of  a  large  steamship  company 
which  was  created  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  advantage  of  this  act.  Another 
firm  up  in  New  England  which  had  never 
been  in  the  fishing  business  before  was 
able  to  have  three  ships  built  for  it  with 
the  aid  of  this  subsidy. 

The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
has  attempted  to  justify  this  concentra- 
tion on  a  handful  of  favored  operators  by 
maintaining  the  position  that  the  real 
benefit  of  this  program  lies  in  its  impact 
upon  the  design  of  fishing  vessels  and  the 
improvement  of  fishing  gear.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  while  these  ves- 
sels may  be  the  most  up-to-date  fishing 
boats  in  the  world,  the  condition  of  the 
overall  fishing  industry  has  not  been 
measurably  improved. 

There  have  been  two  things  w  rong  with 
this  legislation  ever  since  it  was  first 
adopted  in  1960.  Hopefully,  the  legisla- 
tion before  this  body  today  will  be  a  step 
toward  rectifying  these  deficiencies.  In 
the  first  place,  the  legislation  covered 
only  the  construction  of  new  vessels.  A 
modern  fishing  boat  in  a  U.S.  shipyard  is 
a  very  substantial  investment.  For  ex- 
ample, the  cheapest  boat  constnicted 
under  this  legislation  since  the  1964 
amendments  cost  over  $230,000. 

Many  of  them  were  over  8500.000  and 
several  cost  in  the  millions.  For  the  aver- 
age fishing  boat  operator,  the  consti-uc- 
tion  of  a  vessel  of  this  size  and  com- 
plexity is  simply  out  of  the  question. 

The  second  factor  which  has  hindered 
this  legislation  is  the  fact  that  the  com- 
plicated hearing  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures of  the  Maritime  Administration 
were  adopted  as  the  guidelines  for  the 
9,ranting  of  subsidy  applications.  While 
the     Maritime     Administration's     pro- 
cedures  for   determining   foreign  ship- 
building costs  and  for  weighing  the  mer- 
its of  a  given  application  may  be  desir- 
able in  the  construction  of  cargo  liners 
costing  from  $15  to  $20  million  each,  they 
are  an  unnecessary-  burden  and  expense 
for  small  companies  in  the  fishing  busi- 
ness. 
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I  have  heacd  many  flshlng-boat  owners 
say  that  thfey  Investigated  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  funds  under  this  act 
but  gave  up  when  confronted  with  the 
mountain  of  paperwork  involved.  Addi- 
tionally, due  to  the  procedures  for  deter- 
mining foreign  shipbuilding  costs,  they 
could  not  finl  out  how  much  subsidy  ac- 
tually would  be  paid  until  after  commit- 
ting themsel/es.  The  amount  of  money 
they  would  have  to  raise  to  cover  their 
share  of  the  cost  was  always  in  doubt 
ponding  fina.  certification  by  the  Mari- 
time Admlnl!  tration  of  the  cost  of  build- 
ing a  compurable  vessel  in  a  foreign 
yard. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  do  not  harbor 
any  illusions  that  the  amendments  to  this 
legislation  w^ich  we  have  adopted  will 
work  miracleB.  We  have,  however,  broad- 
ened the  sccpe  of  the  act  to  cover  the 
rebuilding  and  modernization  of  exist- 
ing fishing  v(?ssels,  so  that  a  vessel  oper- 
ator may  in  prove  the  efiBclency  of  his 
existing  fleet  without  the  staggering  bur- 
den of  constructing  completely  new 
ship?;  We  hiive  also  simplified  the  pro- 
cedural aspe<!ts  of  granting  a  subsidy  ap- 
plication. N()  longer  will  the  Maritime 
Administrator  be  required  to  determine 
the  foreign  aosts  of  building  each  vessel 
for  which  sulisldy  is  requested.  Under  this 
legislation,  the  Maritime  Administrator 
will  only  be  I  required  to  make  periodic 
general  survpys  of  the  cost  of  building 
representatliie  classes  of  vessels  in  for- 
eign yards.  JThese  cost  determinations 
will  be  a  matter  of  public  record  so  that 
applicants  Will  be  able  to  determine  in 
advance  how  much  assistance  they  can 
expect  If  their  application  is  approved. 

These  two  amendments  may  be  the 
means  by  wnich  we  cau  begin  to  improve 
the  lot  of  tlie  vast  majority  of  existing 
fishing  boat  Operators  provided  sufBcient 
fimds  are  njade  available  to  make  the 
program  meaningful.  The  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  has  estimated  that 
it  will  take  iso  million  per  year  in  Fed- 
eral funds  over  a  7-year  period  to  signifi- 
cantly modernize  the  American  fishing 
fleet.  This  money  would,  of  course,  be 
matched  dollar  for  dollar  in  the  case  of 
new  construction  where  the  subsidy  al- 
lowed is  50  pircent  and  up  to  $2  for  each 
dollar  of  Federal  funds  in  case  of  mod- 
ernization where  the  subsidy  may  range 
from  a  minimum  of  35  to  50  percent. 

In  recognition  of  the  budgetary  re- 
straints that  now  exist,  we  have  not 
adopted  the  $30  million  figure  but  have 
limited  the  Authorization  to  $20  million 
per  year  for|1970  and  1971.  For  the  ex- 
tension of  the  program  beyond  1971,  fur- 
ther legislatipn  will  be  required.  By  that 
time,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  study 
the  effect  of  the  changes  we  are  now 
considering.  Hopefully,  they  will  prove 
to  have  been  an  effective  aid  to  our  ex- 
isting fishing  fleet  and  will  justify  a 
further  commitment  to  complete  the 
modemizatic  n  of  this  segment  of  our  in- 
dustry. 

Finally,  M  idam  Chairman,  H.R.  4813, 
as  amended  by  our  conmiittee,  will  call 
upon  the  S<cretary  of  the  Interior  to 
study  certain  critical  aspects  of  the 
American  fls  ling  industry  including  the 
question  of  vessel  employee  insurance, 
means  of  improving  designs,  the  possi- 
bility of  a  trade-in  system,  and  the  estab- 


lishment of  construction  reserve  fimds 
similar  to  those  which  are  available  for 
merchant  vessels.  A  very  modest  appro- 
priation of  $125,000  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  these  studies  during  1970.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  submit 
through  the  President  a  report  to  Con-, 
gress  together  with  his  recommendations 
not  later  than  January  1,  1971.  These 
studies  are  essential.  Madam  Chairman, 
if  we  are  to  effectively  review  this  pro- 
gram in  1973. 

These  amendments  to  the  Fishing 
Fleet  Improvement  Act  are  the  result  of 
extensive  public  hearings  and  several 
days  of  executive  sessions  during  which 
the  members  of  our  FLshexies  and  Wild- 
life Subcommittee  grappled  with  the  past 
deficiencies  of  this  program  and  numer- 
ous proposals  for  its  improvement.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  we  have  produced  sig- 
nificant amendments  which  will  greatly 
broaden  the  impact  of  the  program,  if  it 
is  intelligently  administered.  Speaking 
for  myself,  I  intend  to  ride  herd  on  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  to  see 
that  that  agency  extends  the  benefits  of 
the  Fishing  Fleet  Improvement  Act  to 
the  widest  possible  number  of  fishing 
vesesi  operators.  Therefore,  Madam 
Chairman,  I  support  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  4813  and  urge  its  passage. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones)  . 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
others  In  support  of  H.R.  4813.  This  bill 
has  one  single  purpose — to  provide  Fed- 
eral funds  to  Improve  and  upgrade  the 
U.S.  commercial  fishing  fleet  at  a  time 
when  other  nations,  some  friendly  and 
some  unfriendly,  are  making  rapid  strides 
in  the  development  of  their  fishing  fleets ; 
then  this  Congress  has  no  choice  but  to 
enact  this  authorization  for  $20  million 
aruiually  to  subsidize  the  building  of 
new  and  modem  vessels.  It  is  deplorable 
that  this  country  has  fallen  to  sixth  po- 
sition in  the  fishing  fleets  of  the  world. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Madam  Chairman^  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Madam  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  compliment  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  moving  a  little  further 
ahead  In  trying  to  bring  all  of  our  mer- 
chant marine,  fishing  fleets  and  other 
fleets  we  have  in  our  arsenal  up  to  date. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  have  to 
awaken  to  a  very  serious  situation  which 
I  have  been  trying  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  for  the  last  10  years.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Members  today.  If 
they  get  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  to  read 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  tomorrow 
morning.  They  deal  with  our  approach 
to  the  type  of  merchant  marine  and  fish- 
ing fleet  we  need. 

The  United  Fruit  Co.  found  six  of  its 
ships  were  no  longer  needed  in  the  Viet- 
nam logistics  trade,  and  they  were  shifted 
to  foreign  states  and  completely  foreign 
crews  were  put  on  them.  In  the  last 
month  or  so  new  ships  have  been  or- 
dered built  in  foreign  shipyards.  The  men 
who  were  manning  our  yards  have  been 
thrown  out  of  work.  This  is  typicsd  of  the 
game  we  are  playing  at  this  time  in  our 


lives  with  our  runaway  merchant  ma- 
rine. At  the  present  time  we  are  carry- 
ing less  than  6  percent  of  American  in- 
ternational trade  in  American  bottoms. 

I  compliment  the  committee  and  ask, 
if  it  is  within  their  jurisdiction,  that  they 
look  immediately  into  this  serious  situa- 
tion because  if  we  were  to  be  forced  in- 
to a  two-front  banana-type  war  or  one 
major  war,  we  would  be  suffocated  in  de- 
feat because  we  have  not  the  ability  to 
supply  our  own  troops. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Garmatz). 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
want  to  inform  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  we  are  Looking  into 
the  particular  matter  the  gentleman 
mentioned  at  this  time,  with  reference 
to  the  United  Fruit  Co.  ships.  The  com- 
mittee is  wide  awake  and  we  are  look- 
ing into  that. 

Mr.  DENT.  Madam  Chairman,  I  should 
have  known  the  gentleman  would  be  do- 
ing that. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hanna)  . 

Mr.  HANNA.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  com- 
pliment the  committee  and  particularly 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
GELL).  The  gentleman's  presentation  of 
this  bill  speaks  very  highly  of  the  kind 
and  quality  of  work  the  gentleman  haa 
done  with  his  subcommittee.  I  know  thR 
gentleman  is  suffering  from  a  bad  back 
and  he  has  stood  up  very  well  under 
arduous  circumstances  in  giving  a  veiT 
fine  presentation  of  the  bill. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
have  in  the  record  that  in  my  judf  • 
ment  it  is  not  just  a  question  of  pres- 
entation to  the  fishermen  of  ships  that 
are  competitive;  not  just  a  question  of 
the  kinds  of  craft  to  be  used.  Rather  it 
is  a  question  of  the  processes  of  extrac- 
tion of  foods  from  the  sea. 

Extracting  fish  from  the  sea  has  be- 
come a  highly  technical  process,  includ- 
ing the  hunting  vessel;  the  processing 
vessel;  the  interface  between  such  ves- 
sels and  their  support  and  market.  Un- 
less our  fisherman  are  willing  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  modem  processes  of 
fishing  that  have  been  devised  and  used 
by  other  nations,  just  putting  our  fisher- 
men into  competitive  ships  will  not  put 
our  fishermen  into  a  competitive  posture. 

I  think  our  committee  is  aware  of  the 
problems,  and  I  trust  they  will  work  with 
the  fishing  industry,  which  Is  probably 
the  last  bastion  of  the  laissez  faire  in  our 
economy  in  the  United  States.  Hopefully 
there  can  be  worked  out  an  appropriate 
answer  so  our  fishing  industry  can  com- 
pete successfully. 

They  can  compete  successfully  only  if 
they  adapt  to  the  integrated,  modernized 
processes  of  extraction  in  the  fisheries. 
Putting  them  into  new  vessels  but,  leav- 
ing them  in  their  old  postures  of  extrac- 
tion will  not  do. 

Again  I  would  say  we  have  moved  for- 
ward as  far  as  we  can  with  this  bill.  I 
think  the  committee  brings  to  this  House 
the  kind  of  opportunity  that  will  move 
the  industry  to  where  further  and  more 
meaningful    improvement    is    possible. 
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Then  we  may  once  again  be  back  com- 
petitively in  the  fishing  business,  compet- 
ing  successfully   with   the  rest  of   the 

world 

(Mr.  BOW  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pelly)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
Record.) 

Mr  BOW.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  m 
support  of  H.R.  4813.  I  believe  the  time 
has  long  since  passed  when  we  should 
have  done  something   about  our  com- 
mercial fishing  fleet  in  this  country.  I 
believe    however,  that  in  consideration 
of  this  matter  it  should  be  pointed  out 
there  are  no  standards  for  these  fish- 
ing vessels  that  have  been  adopted  to 
bring  them  into  a  safe  category,  and  for 
that  reason  inexperienced  crews  are  op- 
erating many  of  the  ships  and  msur- 
ance  costs  are  very  high.  It  would  seem 
to  me,  Madam  Chairman,  that  perhaps 
in  the'  consideration  given  by  the  Secre- 
tary  of   the   Interior   the   question   of 
standards  should  be  set  up  so  that  they 
could  be  enforced  by  the  Coast  Guard 
and  other  officials  of  our  Government. 
At  the  present  time,  as  I  say.  there  are 
no  standards  set  for  these  ships.  I  would 
hope  that  these  ships  are  all  built  in 
American  yards  and  that  a  provision  be 
made  for  training  of  crews,  for  many 
times  I  have  learned  of  inexperienced 
officers  taking  these   ships  out,   which 
endanger  the  men  aboard.  Again,  Mad- 
am Chairman,  I  do  support  this  legis- 
lation   and   again   say   that   standards 
should    be   esteblished    to   protect    the 
ships  at  sea  and  protect  the  investment 
this  Government  has  made  in  ships. 

GENERAL     LEAVE     TO     EXTEND 

Mr.  PELLY.  Madam  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  enthusiastically  support  H.R. 
4813,  wioich  expands  a  promising  pro- 
gram to  help  revive  our  American  fishing 
industry. 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  is  to  be  commended  for 
broadening  the  program  to  include  sub- 
sidies for  the  conversion  and  remodel- 
ing of  fishing  vessels,  as  well  as  for  new 
construction. 

The  bill  also  would  double  the  annual 
authorization  for  this  assistance.  The 
$20  million  a  year  provided  by  the  meas- 
ure represents,  in  my  view,  a  realistic 
adjustment  in  the  face  of  rapidly  rising 
costs  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  or 
elsewhere. 

My  one  reservation  about  H.R.  4813 
is  the  continued  exclusion  of  vessel 
trade-ins  from  the  program.  I  feel  this 
omission  may  discriminate  somewhat 
against  people  who  are  alrsady  in  the 
fishing  business  but  trying  to  operate 
with  obsolescent  boats.  Logic  would  seem 
to  dictate  that  they  too  be  given  a  break, 
by  extending  more  fully  to  them  the  sub- 
sidy benefits  already  available  to  new- 
comers in  this  industry  who  may  be 
starting  from  scratch  and  do  not  have 
to  worry  about  unloading  an  aging  boat 
in  order  to  obtain  a  new  one. 


Tlie  committee  has  recognized  this 
problem  by  authorizing  a  $125,000  study 
by  the  Interior  Department  which 
among  many  other  things  would  Involve 
a  look  at  the  possibilities  of  vessel  trade- 
in  subsidies.  I  hope  for  the  sake  of  many 
fishermen  who  could  use  precisely  this 
kind  of  help  that  the  proposed  survey 
will  produce  positive  results. 

Mr  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  H.R.  4813,  which  is  intended 
to  make  the  Fishing  Fleet  Improvement 
Act  more  effective.  It  only  takes  a  quick 
glance  to  tell  tliat  the  fl.shing  fleet  is  in 
serious  trouble.  The  average  U.S.  vessel 
is  over  20  years  old.  To  be  more  precise, 
some  13,000  ships  are  over  age  and  obso- 
lete Since  1940.  we  have  slipped  from 
first  to  sixth  among  the  world's  fishing 
nations.  Our  imports  of  fishing  products 
have  tripled  in  the  last  20  years. 

The  American  fisherman  has  been  left 
behind.  He  has  not  been  able  to  incor- 
porate the  technological  discoveries  that 
are  modernizing  our  foreign  competi- 
tors' fleets.  In  fact,  modernizing  ships  in 
the  United  States  is  more  expensive.  We 
have  traditionally  upheld  the  American 
shipbuilding  industry  in  order  to  keep  its 
laborers  at  a  high  standard  of  living.  If 
U  S.  builders  had  to  cut  prices  for  com- 
petition in  the  world  market,  the  Ameri- 
can laborer  would  be  the  first  and  hard- 
est hit.  This  course  is  also  unacceptable 
because  it  leaves  our  country  dependent 
on  the  whims  of  other  nrtions.  Ameri- 
can ships  have  been  of  vital  importance, 
for  example,  in  transporting  supplies  and 
troops  to  Vietnam.  To  lose  our  self-reli- 
ance on  the  sea  might  prove  disastrous 
at  some  future  hour  when  our  support  is 
needed  or  our  Nation's  very  survival  is 

The  alternative  course— the  one  which 
Congress  chose— was  to  help  rebuild  om- 
sorry  fishing  fleet.  Hence,  the  U.S.  Fi.sh- 
ing  Fleet  Improvement  Act  of  1960. 

Since  1960,  this  incentive  has  resulted 
in  completion  or  progress  on  26  new  ves- 
sels: 31  more  applications  for  assistance 
have  been  approved.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  nowhere  near  enough 
help;  therefore,  H.R.  4813  is  designed 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  and  costly 
paperwork  of  the  application  process, 
and  provide  funds  for  continuing  the 
modernization  of  the  fishing  fleet. 

The  proposal  has  three  main  elements. 
First,  it  will  revise  the  method  of  deter- 
mining how  much  of  a  subsidy  shall  be 
paid  for  each  new  vessel.  The  present 
procedure  involves  getting  foreign  and 
domestic  bids  for  each  prospective  ves- 
sel Of  course,  the  foreign  bids  are  specu- 
lative at  best,  for  each  foreign  builder 
knows  he  has  no  chance  of  constructing 
the  vessel.  H.R.  4813  wiU  allow  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  the  Interior  to  classify  vessels 
and  determine  the  cost  of  various  classes 
on  the  foreign  market.  Then  the  differ- 
ence between  the  lowest  domestic  bid 
and  the  foreign  price  may  be  more  ef- 
fectively calculated. 

Second,  the  bill  authorizes  upon  re- 
quest a  hearing  to  determine  what  harm 
might  be  done  by  a  new  vessel  to  com- 
peting U.S.  fishermen.  The  bill  eliminates 
the  mandatory  hearing  requirement. 
Usually  no  one  utilizes  these  hearings 
anyway,  and  the  empty  formality  often 
causes  delays  of  up  to  2  months. 


Third,  the  bill  requires  that  modem, 
efficient  vessels  be  built,  but  that  they 
not  glut  the  supply  of  fish  or  destroy  all 
competition  with  the  assistance  of  Gov- 
ernment funds. 

Our  fishing  fleet  is  in  dire  need  of  help. 
This  bill  will  begin  to  halt  its  discourag- 
ing slide.  It  will  bring  modernization 
more  efficiently,  but  not  without  thought 
for  our  marine  resources  and  other  fish- 
ermen who  have  not  yet  received  help. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Madam  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o) 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    o] 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  United  States  Pishing  Fleet  Im- 
provement Act,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  14021 
is  amended  bv  inserting  after  the  firEt  sen- 
tence thereof  a  new  sentence  to  read  as  fi-i- 
lows-  "Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  may 
apply   to   the   Secretary   for   a   construction 
subsidy  to  aid  in  the  remodeling  of  any  ves- 
sel In  accordance  with  this  .'ict." 

(b)  Clause  (1)  of  section  2  of  the  United 
States  Pishing  Fleet  Improvement  Act,  as 
amended  (46  U.S.C.  1402(1) ),  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  words  "and  suitable  '  a 
comma  and  the  words  "in  the  case  of  a  new 
fishing  vessel  and.  when  appropriate,  a  re- 
modeled vessel,". 

(cl  Clause  (2)  of  the  United  States  Pish- 
ing Fleet  Improvement  Act,  as  amended  (46 
U.S.C.  1402  (2)),  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
word  "new"  from  said  clause. 

(d)  Clause  (7)  of  section  2  of  the  United 
States  Fishing  Fleet  Improvement  Act,  as 
amended  (46  U.S.C.  1402  (7) ),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "(7)  the  vessel  wiU  be  mod- 
ern in  design  and  equipment,  be  capable, 
when  appropriate,  to  operate  in  expanded 
areas  and  will  not  operate  In  a  fishery  if 
such  operation  would  cause  economic  hard- 
ship to  operators  of  efficient  vessels  already 
operating  in  that  fishery  unless  such  vessel 
will  replace  a  vessel  of  the  applicant  operat- 
ing in  the  same  fishery  during  the  twenty- 
four-month  period  immediately  preceding 
the  date  an  application  is  filed  by  the  appli- 
cant, and  having  a  comparable  fishing  ca- 
pacity of  the  replacement  vessel,  and". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  United  States  Fish- 
ing Fleet  Improvement  Act,  as  amended  (46 
use  1403).  is  amended  by  changing  the 
words  "after  notice  and  hearing,"  to  "after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  public  hear- 
ing,"- „.  ^ 

Sec  3.  Section  5  of  the  United  States  Fish- 
ing Fleet  Improvement  Act.  as  amended  (46 
U.S.C.  1405),  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec  5.  (&)  Within  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  and 
from  time  to  time  thereafter,  the  Maritime 
Administrator  shall  survey  foreign  shipyards 
to  determine  the  estimated  dlfflerence  be- 
tween the  cost  of  constructing  various  classy 
of  new  fishing  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries 
of  the  United  States  in  such  shipyards,  and 
the  cost  of  remodeling  various  classes  of 
vessels  in  such  shipyards,  and  the  cost  of 
constructing  or  remodeling  such  vessels  in  a 
shipyard  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  pay,  from  funds 
appropriated  under  this  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1970  and  subsequent  fiscal  years  with  re- 
spect to  any  new  fishing  vessel  for  which  an 
application  is  received  in  such  years  and  ap- 
proved under  section  3  of  this  Act,  a  con- 
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amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4) :  by  redesignating  paragraph 
(5)  as  paragraph  (8);  and  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately after  paragraph  (4)  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(5)  'remodeling'  includes  the  construc- 
tion through  the  conversion  or  recondition- 
ing of  any  vessel  to  a  flshlng  vessel  and 
through  the  rebuilding  of  any  existing  flshlng 
vessel,  and". 

Sec.  7.  Section  12  pf  the  United  States 
Pishing  Fleet  Improvement  Act,  as  amended 
(46  U.S.C.  1412),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  12.  There  U  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  flscal  years  1970  and  1971, 
$20,000,000  per  flscal  year  to  carry  out  this 
Act.  Such  sums  are  authorized  without 
fiscal  year  limitation." 

Sec.  8.  Section  13  of  the  United  States 
Pishing  Fleet  Improvement  Act,  as  amended 
(46  use.  1413).  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1969"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1971". 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In 
consultation  with  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tor,  other  interested  Federal   agencies,   and 
Interested  professional  and  Industrial  orga- 
nizations knowledgeable  about  United  States 
commercial  flshlng  vessels  and  their  opera- 
tions,  and   other  persons,   shall   conduct   a 
^udy  (1)   on  the  need  for,  and  desirability 
of.  measures  to  make  available  at  lower  costs 
insurance  for  such  vessels  and  their  employ- 
ees, (2)  on  means  and  measures  to  improve 
the  design  of  United  States  flshlng  vessels 
and  equipment  to  make  available  as  much 
information  as  possible  to  lower  the  costs  of 
constructing  or  remodeling  such  vessels,  (3) 
on   the  need   for,   and   deslrabUlty  of.   pro- 
vision for  trading  in  existing  flshlng  vessels, 
(4)    on  means  and  measures  for  improving 
the  safety  and  efHclency  of  existing  flshlng 
vessels,  and  (5)   on  the  need  for.  and  desir- 
ability of.  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
a  construction  reserve  fund  for  flshlng  ves- 
sels   documented    under    the    laws    of    the 
United  States  for  the  purposes  of  promoting 
the  construction,  reconstruction,  or  acquisi- 
tion of  fishing  vessels.  The  Secretary  shall 
submit,  through  the  President,  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  together  with  his  recommen- 
dations not  later  than  January  1,  1971.  There 
is   authorized    to   be   appropriated   $125,000 
for  fiscal  year  1970  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  flscal  year  1971  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  secUon. 

Sec.  10.  Section  4(b)(2)  of  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  (16  U.S.C.  742c(b)  (2)  ) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Mature  in  not  more  than  ten  years, 
except  that  where  a  loan  Is  for  all  or  part  of 
the  costs  of  constructing  a  new  flshlng  vessel, 
such  period  may  tte  fourteen  years.". 
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Mr.  DINGELL  (during  the  reading). 
Madam  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment  may  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


(3)  of  section  11  of 
Fishing  Fleet   Improve- 
46  U.S.C.   1411(3)), 
is  follows : 

United  States'  includes 

partiiershlp.  or  association  if 

1he  United  States  within 

2  of  the  Shipping 

729),   as  amended    (46 

;he    amount    of    Interest 

by  a  citizen  of  the 

shin  be    at    least    75    per 


se  ction 


owied 


3f  such   Act   la   further 


AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BY    MR.    HAIX 

Mr.  HALL.  Madam  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hall:  On  page 
11,  line  10,  strike  out  "such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary"  and  Insert  "$100,000". 

Mr.  HALL.  Madam  Chairman,  as  dis- 
cussed in  the  colloquy  during  considera- 
tion of  House  Resolution  515  and  In  the 
colloquy  right  after  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  presented  H.R. 
4813,  there  was  left  an  open-ended  sec- 


tion pertaining  to  the  fiscal  year  1971 
amount,  for  concluding  the  work  prior 
to  the  time  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission established  in  section  9  of  the 
amendment. 

In  my  opinion,  much  of  our  legisla- 
tive difficulty  accrues  by  either  lack  of 
ways  and  means  written  into  legislation 
or  lack  of  termination  date  thereof. 

I  appreciated  the  comments  made  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan and  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, concerning  this  proposed  amend- 
ment, and  their  willingness  to  see  that 
this  legislation  is  tidied  up. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  I  discussed  this  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee,  and  I  find 
no  objection  to  it.  We  will  be  happy  to 
accept  the  amendment. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  my  friend  and 
colleague  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  As  always,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  done  his  homework. 
Again  I  commend  him  for  offering  the 
amendment.  We  on  our  side  will  be 
happy  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comment-s. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Madam  Chairman,  I  move 
to  sti-ike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 
Madam  Chairman,  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  when  the  first  fishing  vessel 
subsidy  was  written  into  law.  I  have 
supported  this  program  in  the  past  and 
want  to  continue  to  support  it,  but  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues,  and  my  former 
coUeagues  on  that  committee,  not  to  bal- 
loon this  program  all  out  of  shape. 

I  am  willing  to  go  along  with  this  bill, 
but  I  hope  the  members  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  and  the 
other  Members  of  the  House  will  join 
me  in  some  real  good  cutting  amend- 
ments so  that  we  can  recover  the  cost 
of  this  program  and  more  out  of  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  when  It  comes  to  the  floor. 
I  know  of  no  reason  why  we  should  sub- 
sidize the  building  of  fishing  trawlers  in 
foreign  countries  and  then  be  compelled 
to  subsidize  them  in  this  coimtry;   in 
other  words,  to  provide  competition  for 
our  own  fishermen.  So  when  the  foreign 
aid  bill  comes  before  the  House — I  call 
it   the   foreign   handout   and   giveaway 
bill— I  hope  that  Members  will  be  as  co- 
operative as  I  plan  to  be  here  today  and 
help  to  recover  the  cost  of  this  assistance 
to  Americans. 

Moreover,  I  am  wondering  how  wise 
we  are  in  the  matter  of  subsidizing  the 
building  of  fishing  trawlers  in  this  coim- 
try only  to  see  them  seized  on  the  high 
seas  by  the  Peruvians,  the  Chileans  and 
others,  and  we  are  made  to  pay  right 
through  the  nose  by  way  of  fines.  Yes, 
the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry  are  made 
to  pay  through  the  nose  for  the  recovery 
of  these  vessels  and  for  the  cargoes  of 
fish  that  have  been  seized. 
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Mr.  PELLY.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  interested  In  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
It  just  so  happens  in  our  hearings  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  In- 
dicated to  us  that  we  would  probably  not 
in  the  future  need  to  subsidize  our 
tuna  boats,  the  ones  going  on  the  high 
seas  to  Latin  America  and  other  places. 
So,  judging  from  that  statement  of  his, 
I  do  not  think  any  further  funds  will  be 
going  in  that  direction.  However,  I  say 
to  him  that  we  have  had  that  problem 
because  only  this  year  the  South  Koreans 
came  over  with  their  fishing  vessels.  We 
had  an  agreement  with  them,  because 
we  had  put  money  Into  their  fishing  in- 
dustry and  upgraded  their  fishing  in- 
dustry, that  as  a  result  they  would  not 
come  in  and  compete  with  us  in  Alaska 
and  other  places.  However,  they  did  come 
in  with  their  fishing  vessels.  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman,  as  you  know,  that  I.  for 
one,  Eis  long  as  I  am  on  this  committee, 
will  try  to  see  to  it  that  when  we  spend 
American  dollars  we  v.'ill  help  American 
industry. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tliat  has  been  my  posi- 
tion in  supporting  these  bills.  I  believe 
In  supporting  American  industry,  but  I 
just  cannot  hve  very  much  longer  with 
the  contradictions  that  I  have  seen.  We 
subsidize  the  construction  of  merchant 
vessels  as  well  as  fishing  trawlers  in 
American  shipyards.  We  subsidize  them 
because  of  the  difference  In  the  cost  of 
construction  between  Japanese  and 
American  yards.  Yet,  if  we  can  believe 
the  newspaper  article  of  a  few  days  ago, 
the  Japanese  sold  $100  million  worth  of 
steel  to  be  used  for  a  pipeline  in  Alaska. 
There  must  be  an  end  to  the  contradic- 
tions that  we  are  seeing  in  this  country. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  There  are  a  couple  of 
points  that  I  want  to  make.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  because  of  the  interest  that 
my  good  friend  from  Iowa  has  mani- 
fested in  this  problem  I  have  displayed  a 
vei-y  active  interest  in  the  problem  of 
ship  seizure.  I  am  able  to  report  that 
there  is  imderway  at  this  time  negotia- 
tions with  those  nations  involved  with 
a  view  toward  eliminating  this  major 
foreign  policy  question  we  have. 

Second,  let  me  say  that  there  are 
some  good  aspects  to  the  program.  On 
one  vessel  it  was  found  that  the  amount 
of  subsidy  could  be  recouped  from  in- 
come taxes  derived  from  the  operations 
of  the  vessel  within  a  period  of  2  years. 

Further,  I  wish  to  point  out,  Madam 
Chairman,  that  in  the  case  of  vessel  con- 
struction, although  the  number  of  ves- 
sels constructed  has  been  very  slight,  I 
can  report  to  the  gentleman  in  the  case 
of  scallop  vessels  that  although  only  10 
have  been  constructed  with  subsidies, 
those  10  vessels  land  21  percent  of  the 
scallops  landed  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  case  of  ground  fish  in  New  England, 
although  there  have  been  only  five  vessels 


constructed  with  subsidies,  those  five  ves- 
sels landed  better  than  14  percent  of  the 
total  ground  fish  landed  In  the  United 
States.  In  the  case  of  tuna,  I  am  able  to 
make  an  even  happier  report.  Tlie  tuna 
fishing  fleet  has  been  considerably  mod- 
ernized and  although  only  11  vessels  of 
our  tuna  fleet  were  constructed  with  the 
benefit  of  a  subsidy,  those  11  vessels  ac- 
counted for  33  percent  of  the  total  tuna 
landings  in  1968,  consisting  of  222  mil- 
lion pounds  of  yellow  fin  and  skipjack 
tuna. 

So  I  wish  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  committee  is  very  alert  to  the  points 
raised  by  my  good  friend  from  Iowa  and 
appreciate  his  attention  while  he  was 
present  on  the  committee  where  he  was 
a  very  valuable  and  constructive  member. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  now 
recurs  on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HALL.  Madam  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  will  state  his  parUamentary 
inquirj'. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  Chair  mean  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  che  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  o:  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  4813)  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  U.S.  Fishing  Fleet  Im- 
provement Act,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 515,  she  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
Tlie  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


providing  for  an  incentive  allowance  lor  in- 
sured loans  under  title  IV-B  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  on  a  temporary  basis, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2721.  An  act  to  increase  funds  for  col- 
lege student  loans  by  Increasing  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the  na- 
tional defense  student  loan  program,  and  by 


MANPOWER  TRAINING— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES    (H.  DOC.  91-147 1 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
A  job  is  one  rung  on  the  ladder  of  a 
lifelong  career  of  work. 

That  is  why  we  must  look  at  man- 
power training  with  new  eyes:  as  a  con- 
tinuing process  to  help  people  to  get 
started  in  a  job  and  to  get  ahead  in  a 
career. 

"Manpower  training"  is  one  of  those 
phrases  with  a  fine  ring  and  an  impre- 
cise meaning.  Before  a  fresh  approach 
can  be  taken,  a  clear  definition  is  needed. 
Manpower  training  means:  (D  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed or  on  the  fringes  of  the  labor 
force  to  become  permanent,  full-time 
workers;  <2)  giving  those  who  are  now 
employed  at  low  income  the  training  and 
the  opportunity  they  need  to  become 
more  productive  and  more  successful; 
(3)  discovering  the  potential  in  those 
people  who  are  now  considered  unem- 
ployable, removing  many  of  the  barriers 
now  blocking  their  way. 

Manpower  training,  in  order  to  work 
on  all  rungs  of  the  ladder,  requires  the 
efficient  allocation  by  private  enterprise 
and  government  of  these  human  re- 
sources. We  must  develop  skills  in  a 
place,  in  a  quantity  end  in  a  way  to  en- 
sure that  they  are  used  effectively  and 
constantly  improved. 

Today,   government   spends   approxi- 
mately 3  billion  dollars  in  a  wide  variety 
of  manpower  programs,  with  half  di- 
rectly devoted  to  job  training;   private 
enterprise   spends   much   more   on   job 
training  alone.  The  investment  by  private 
industry — given   impetus   by    the   profit 
motive  as  well  as  a  sense  of  social  re- 
sponsibility— is  the  fundamental  means 
of  developing  the  nation's  labor  force. 
But   the   government's   investment   has 
failed  to  achieve  its  potential  for  many 
reasons,  including  duplication  of  effort, 
inflexible  funding  arrangements  and  an 
endless  ribbon  of  red  tape.  For  example: 
— A  jobless  man  goes  to  the  local  skill 
training  center  to  seek  help.  He  has  the 
aptitudes  for  training  in  blue  collar  me- 
chanical work,  but  no  suitable  training 
opportunities  are  available.  At  the  same 
time,  vacancies  exist  in  a  white  collar 
New  Careers  project  and  in  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps.  But  the  resources 
of  these  programs  cannot  be  turned  over 
to   the  training  program  that  has  the 
most  local  demand. 

— A  17-year-old.  boy  wants  to  take  job 
training.  The  only  manpower  program 
available  to  him  is  the  Job  Corps,  but  its 
nearest  camp  is  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
With  no  other  choice,  he  leaves  home: 
within  30  days  he  has  become  homesick 
or  feels  his  family  needs  him;  he  drops 
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out  of  the  0)rps  and  has  suffered  "fail- 
ure" which  feinforces  his  self-image  of 
defeat. 

— A  big-city  Mayor  takes  the  lead  in 
trying  to  pu  .  together  a  cohesive  man- 
power program  for  the  entire  labor  mar- 
ket area — tying  together  jobless  workers 
in  the  inner  icity  with  job  openings  out- 
side the  ■bejtway."  He  finds  it  difficult 
to  assemble  a  coherent  picture  of  what's 
going  on.  Manpower  programs  funded  by 
different  agei  icies  follow  different  report- 
ing rules,  so  hat  the  statistics  cannot  be 
added  up.  Moreover,  there  is  no  single 
agency  which  maintains  an  inventory  of 
all  currently  operating  manpower  pro- 
grams. He  l:nows  that  help  is  avail- 
able— but  where  does  he  turn? 

— An  unetiployed  high  school  drop- 
out in  a  smill  town  wants  to  learn  a 
trade  in  the  electronics  field.  His  local 
employment  office  tells  him  that  there  is 
not  enough  d  ;mand  in  his  town  for  qual- 
ified technict  ins  to  warrant  setting  up  a 
special  train  ng  class  in  a  local  public 
scliopl.  He  is  also  told  that  "administra- 
tive proceduies"  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  the  use  of  a  local  private  technical 
Institute  which  offers  the  very  course  he 
wants.  This  youngster  walks  the  streets 
and  wonders  what  happened  to  all  those 
promises  of  "equal  opportunity." 

This  confused  state  of  affairs  in  the 
development  of  human  resources  can  no 
longer  be  to  erated.  Government  exists 
to  serve  tl:e  needs  of  people,  not  the 
other  way  art  und.  The  idea  of  creating  a 
set  of  "programs,"  and  then  expecting 
people  to  fit  themselves  into  those  pro- 
grams, is  con  ;rary  to  the  American  spir- 
it: we  must  r?direct  our  efforts  to  tailor 
government  idd  to  individual  need. 

This  government  has  a  major  respon- 
sibility to  make  certaiii  that  the  means 
to  learn  a  job  skill  and  improve  that 
skill  are  aval  able  to  those  who  need  it. 
Manpawer  training  is  central  to  our 
commitment  to  aid  the  disadvantaged 
and  to  help  i  eople  off  welfare  rolls  and 
onto  payrolls  Intelligently  organized,  it 
will  save  tax  dollars  now  spent  on  wel- 
fare, increase  revenuec  by  widening  the 
base  of  the  ta  xpaying  public,  and — most 
important — lift  human  beings  into  lives 
of  greater  dig:  lity. 

/  propose  a  comprehensive  new  Man- 
power Trainhig  Act  that  would  pull  to- 
gether much  of  the  array  of  Federal 
training  servii  'es  and  make  it  possible  for 
State  and  locc  I  government  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual  trainee. 

The  Natior  must  have  a  Manpower 
System  that  uill  enable  each  individual 
to  take  part  ii  i  a  sequence  of  activities — 
tailored  to  hii  unique  needs — to  prepare 
for  and  secm-j  a  good  job.  The  various 
services  peopl ;  need  are  afforded  in  laws 
already  on  tlie  books.  The  need  today 
is  to  knit  together  all  the  appropriate 
services  in  on  >  readily  available  system. 
By  taking  this  step  we  can  better  help  the 
disadvantaged  gain  control  and  direction 
of  their  own  li  'es. 

A  first  step  was  taken  in  this  direc- 
tion in  Marcli  when  I  announced  the 
reorganizatior  of  the  Manpower  Admin- 
istration of  he  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  This  reorganization  consolidated 
the  agencies  ;hat  had  fragmented  re- 
sponsibility fo   carrying  out  most  of  the 


Nation's  manpower  training  program. 
We  must  now  complete  the  job  by 
streamlining  the  statutory  framework  for 
our  manpower  training  efforts. 

In  specific  terms,  the  Act  which  I  pro- 
pose would ; 

1.  Consolidate  major  manpower  devel- 
opment programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Labor — namely,  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
and  Title  I- A  (Job  Corps)  and  I-B 
(Community  Work  and  Training  Pro- 
gram )  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
These  programs,  operated  in  conjunction 
with  strengthened  State  manpower  agen- 
cies, will  provide  training  activities  in 
a  cohesive  manpower  services  system. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
without  major  manpower  operational  re- 
sponsibilities, will  continue  its  role  in 
research  work  and  program  development 
working  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  pioneering  new  manpower  training 
approaches. 

2.  Provide  flexible  funding  of  manpow- 
er training  services  so  that  they  can  be 
sensitive  to  and  focused  on  local  needs; 
this  will  ensure  the  most  efficient  use  of 
available  resources. 

3.  Decentralize  administration  of  man- 
power services  to  States  and  metropolitan 
areas,  as  Governors  and  Mayors  evidence 
interest,  build  managerial  capacity,  and 
demonstrate  effective  performance.  This 
process  will  take  place  in  three  stages. 
First,  a  State  will  administer  25  per  cent 
of  the  funds  apportioned  to  it  when  it 
develops  a  comprehensive  manpower 
planning  capability;  second,  it  will  exer- 
cise discretion  over  66%  per  cent  when 
it  estabUshes  a  comprehensive  Manpower 
Training  Agency  to  administer  the  uni- 
fied programs;  and,  third,  it  will  ad- 
minister 100  per  cent  when  the  State 
meets  objective  standards  of  exemplary 
performance  in  planning  and  carrying 
out  its  manpower  service  system. 

The  proposed  Act  will  assure  that 
equitable  distribution  of  the  manpower 
training  dollars  is  made  to  the  large 
metropolitan  areas  and  to  rural  districts, 
working  through  a  State  grant  system. 

By  placing  greater  reliance  on  State 
and  local  elected  officials,  the  day-to- 
day plarming  and  administration  of  man- 
power programs  will  become  more  re- 
sponsive to  individual  job  training  needs. 
A  dozen  States  have  already  taken  steps 
to  reshape  administrative  agencies  and 
to  unify  manpower  and  related  programs. 

To  qualify  for  full  participation  under 
the  proposed  Act,  each  State  and  the 
major  cities  in  a  State  would  unify  its 
manpower  administration  under  State 
and  local  prime  sponsors.  These  agencies 
would  administer  the  programs  funded 
by  the  Federal  Government;  be  respon- 
sible for  other  State  and  local  activities 
to  help  people  secure  employment;  help 
employers  find  manpower;  and  work  in 
close  liaison  with  State  and  local  voca- 
tional education,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion and  welfare  programs,  for  which 
leadership  will  be  provided  at  the  na- 
tional level  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  addition,  the  State  and  local  prime 
sponsors  would  establish  advisory  bodies, 
including  employees,  employers  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  local  populations  to 


be  served,  to  assist  in  developing  local 
policy.  In  this  manner,  the  units  of  gov- 
ernment would  be  able  to  benefit  con- 
tinually from  the  experience  and  counsel 
of  the  private  sector. 

4.  Provide  more  equitable  allowances 
for  trainees,  simplifying  the  present 
schedule  to  provide  an  incentive  for  a 
trainee  to  choose  the  training  best  suited 
to  his  own  future,  and  not  the  training 
that  "pays"  the  most. 

As  an  incentive  to  move  from  welfare 
rolls  to  payrolls,  the  allowance  to  wel- 
fare recipients  who  go  into  training 
would  be  increased  to  $30  per  month 
above  their  present  welfare  payments. 
These  increased  training  allowances 
carefully  dovetail  into  the  work  incen- 
tives outlined  in  my  message  to  the  Con- 
gress regarding  the  transformation  of 
the  welfare  system.  As  the  welfare  re- 
cipient moves  up  the  ladder  from  train- 
ing to  work,  the  first  $60  per  month  of 
earnings  would  result  in  no  deductions 
from  Federally-financed  payments. 

5.  Create  a  career  development  plan 
for  trainees,  tailored  to  suit  their  indi- 
vidual capabilities  and  ambitions. 

Eligible  applicants — in  general,  those 
over  16  who  need  training — would  be 
provided  a  combination  of  services  that 
would  help  them  to  train,  to  find  work, 
and  to  move  on  up  the  ladder.  These 
services  will  include  counseling,  basic 
vocational  education,  medical  care,  work 
experience,  institutional  and  on-the-job 
training,  and  job  referral.  Manpower 
services  will  also  be  available  for  those 
who  are  presently  employed  but  whose 
skill  deficiencies  hold  them  in  low- 
income,  dead-end  jobs. 

6.  Establish  a  National  Computerized 
Job  Bank  to  match  job  seekers  with  job 
vacancies.  It  would  operate  in  each  State, 
with  regional  and  national  activities 
undertaken  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
who  would  also  set  technical  standards. 

The  computers  of  the  Job  Bank  would 
be  programmed  with  constantly  chang- 
ing data  on  available  jobs.  A  job  seeker 
would  tell  an  employment  counselor  his 
training  or  employment  background,  his 
skills  and  career  plans,  which  could  be 
matched  with  a  variety  of  available  job 
options.  This  would  expand  the  potential 
worker's  freedom  of  choice  and  help  him 
make  best  use  of  his  particular  talents. 

7.  Authorize  the  use  of  the  comprehen- 
sive manpower  training  system  as  an 
economic  stabilizer.  If  rising  unemploy- 
ment were  ever  to  suggest  the  possibility 
of  a  serious  economic  downturn,  a  coun- 
tercyclical automatic  "trigger  "  would  be 
provided.  Appropriations  for  manpower 
services  would  be  increased  by  10  percent 
if  the  national  unemployment  rate  equals 
or  exceeds  4.5  percent  for  three  consecu- 
tive months.  People  without  the  prospect 
of  immediate  employment  could  use  this 
period  to  enhance  their  skills — and  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  nation. 

I  proposed  a  similar  measure  in  my 
message  to  the  Congress  on  expansion  of 
the  unemployment  insurance  system. 

The  proposed  comprehensive  Man- 
power Training  Act  is  a  good  example  of 
a  new  direction  in  making  Federalism 
work.  Working  together,  we  can  bring 
order  and  efficiency  to  a  tangle  of  Fed- 
eral programs. 

We  can  answer  a  national  need  by  de- 
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centralizing  power,  setting  national 
standards,  and  assigning  administrative 
responsibility  to  the  States  and  locali- 
ties in  touch  with  community  needs. 

We  can  relate  substantial  Federal- 
State  manpower  efforts  to  other  efforts  in 
welfare  reform,  tax  sharing  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  marshaling  the  re- 
sources of  the  departments  and  agencies 
involved  to  accomplish  a  broad  mission. 

We  can  meet  individual  human  needs 
without  encroaching  on  personal  free- 
dom, which  is  perhaps  the  most  exciting 
challenge  to  government  today. 

With  these  proposals,  which  I  strongly 
urge  the  Congress  to  enact,  we  can  en- 
hance America's  human  resources.  By 
opening  up  the  opportimity  for  man- 
power training  on  a  large  scale,  we  build 
a  person's  will  to  work;  in  so  doing,  we 
build  a  bridge  to  human  dignity. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  August  12,  1969. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  MANPOWER 
MESSAGE 


(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Nixon's  manpower  training 
message  is  a  vital  part  of  the  overall 
formula  he  has  produced  to  bring  dis- 
advantaged Americans  into  the  economic 
mainstream  and  to  bring  more  funds  and 
greater  responsibilities  to  the  States  and 
local  communities. 

With  this  message.  President  Nixon 
has  declared  it  a  national  objective  that 
we  extend  to  every  American  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  a  job  skill  and  to  fulfill 
all  of  his  capabilities.  This,  I  believe,  is 
a  national  goal  the  Congress  should  en- 
dorse and  embrace. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  implementation  of 
our  manpower  training  programs  is  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to  meet  our  commitment 
of  helping  people  get  off  welfare  rolls 
and  onto  payrolls. 

Every  feature  of  the  President's  seven- 
point  Comprehensive  Manpower  Tialn- 
ing  Act  is  important,  but  I  would  call 
attention  especially  to  the  need  for  flex- 
ible fxmding,  the  provision  for  decen- 
tralized administration  "as  Governors 
and  mayors  evidence  interest,  build 
managerial  capacity,  and  demonstrate 
effective  performance,"  proposed  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Computerized 
Job  Bank  long  advocated  by  the  House 
Republican  leadership,  and  proposed  use 
of  the  comprehensive  manpower  training 
system  as  an  economic  stabilizer. 

The  last  of  these  points  is  one  which 
deserves  the  closest  possible  congres- 
sional attention. 

While  many  economic  stabilizers  have 
been  built  into  the  American  economic 
system,  we  cannot  have  too  many 
safeguards  against  potential  economic 
problems. 

President  Nixon's  proposal  that  ap- 
propriations for  manpower  services  be 
increased  by  10  percent  if  the  jobless 
rate  rises  to  4.5  percent  or  more  for  3 
consecutive  months  is  one  that  appears 
to  have  great  merit.  It  would  be  a  wel- 
come addition  to  an  economic  arsenal 


that  for  too  long  has  contained  little  else 
but  pump-priming  mechanisms. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  support  President 
Nixon's  new  manpower  training  policy. 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  first  pro- 
posal in  many  years  which  comes  to 
grips  with  a  total  problem.  The  problem 
is  the  chronic  and  persistent  one  of  pro- 
viding decent  jobs  for  everyone  who 
wants  to  work  at  the  same  time  that 
the  job  market  is  becoming  increasingly 
selective  in  terms  of  the  education,  skills 
and  experience  a  worker  must  possess  to 
obtain  and  hold  a  decent  job. 

The  most  impressive  feature  of  the 
manpower  training  proposal,  from  my 
point  of  view,  is  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  provide  each  person  with  what- 
ever kind  of  help  he  needs  to  become 
employable.  For  the  first  time  we  could 
give  him  not  only  a  complete  range  of 
skill  training  but  basic  education,  re- 
medial medical  care,  work  orientation, 
on-the-job  support— any  service  which 
will  help  an  individual  to  get  a  steady 
job.  In  short,  the  full  range  of  our  knowl- 
edge in  the  field  of  education  and  train- 
ing could  be  utilized  to  develop  an  in- 
dividual's potential. 

This  is  an  exciting  prospect  and  one 
which  could  enrich  the  lives  of  every 
American.  An  individual's  leap  from  un- 
employment to  meaningful  productive 
employment  not  only  means  a  gain  in 
his  self-respect  and  independence,  but 
an  additional  skilled  pair  of  hands  and 
another  alert  mind  to  provide  the  essen- 
tial goods  and  services  we  need. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  we  are  witnessing  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  pledge  our  President  made  to 
the  American  people  that  he  would  make 
the  manpower  programs  work  more  ef- 
ficiently and  effectively. 

In  the  new  manpower  training  pro- 
posals, we  see  the  Nixon  administration's 
determination  to  have  the  States,  along 
with  the  local  governments,  resume  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs— to 
plan  and  administer  their  own  manpower 
programs — and  to  provide  the  necessary 
facilities  and  opportunities  through 
which  their  citizens  can  improve  their 
capabilities  enabling  them  to  secure 
employment. 

President  Nixon  recognized  that  the 
numerous  manpower  programs — enacted 
and  administered  in  the  1960's— were  too 
involved,  too  cumbersome  and  too  com- 
plex to  adequately  serve  the  needs  of  our 
people  in  the  1970's.  He  believed,  as  I  do, 
that  the  Governors,  the  mayors,  and  our 
other  local  leaders  are  more  aware  of  the 
problems  encoimtered  by  their  con- 
stituency and  could,  therefore,  design 
better   programs   to   fit  their   personal 

In  the  1960's,  the  Federal  Government 
acknowledged  its  help  was  needed  if  we 
were  ever  to  attain  our  goal  of  full  em- 
ployment. Only  the  Federal  Government 
had  the  necessary  resources  to  finance  a 
program  of  retraining  for  those  whose 
skills  had  become  obsolete  because  of 
technological  breakthroughs — and  reme- 
dial academic  and  vocational  education 
programs  for  those  not  adequately  pre- 
pared for  employment  in  the  space  age. 

Similar  conditions  exist  in  the  1970's. 


However,  President  Nixon  feels  that  more 
efficient  and  effective  manpower  pro- 
grams can  be  administered  by  the 
States— provided  they  are  still  financed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  His  man- 
power training  policy  would  achieve  that 
end.  Its  enactment  by  the  Congress  will 
benefit  the  whole  Nation. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administration's  new  manpower  train- 
ing proposals  represent  a  major  advance 
in  the  Nation's  services  for  unemployed, 
underemployed,  and  other  disadvantaged 
citizens.  It  is  a  greatly  needed  effort  to 
rationalize  and  raise  the  efficiency  of  our 
increasingly  complex  arsenal  of  man- 
power programs.  This  policy  deserves 
strong  endorsement. 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  effort 
to  unify  the  planning  and  delivery  of 
manpower   sei-vices — to   bring   together 
the  many   agencies  and   programs   in- 
volved in  an  orderly  and  comprehensive 
system  of  manpower  development  activi- 
ties. The  proposal  covers  a  wide  and  flex- 
ible range  of  services  to  jobless  and  un- 
deremployed workers,  including  occupa- 
tional training,  counseling,  reciniitment 
and  placement  services,  basic  education 
required  for  employ  ability,  vifrork  experi- 
ence programs,  relocation  assistance,  in- 
centives to  induce  employers  to  hire  and 
train  the  hard-core  disadvantaged,  and 
a  variety  of  essential  supportive  services. 
It  would  pull  together  key  manpower 
services  authorized  under  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act.  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  and  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  and  help  to  consolidate  the 
mounting   variety   of   specialized   man- 
power programs  which  have  been  pro- 
liferating under  a  bewildering  variety.of 
names.  New  responsibilities  are  given  to 
the  Governors  for  planning  and  over- 
seeing the  operation  of  a  comprehensive 
system  of  manpower  services  adapted  to 
the    particular    needs    of    each    State, 
through  the  establishment  of  compre- 
hensive manpower  agencies. 

At  the  local  level,  also,  the  manpower 
training  proposal  would  cut  through  the 
network  of  heterogenous  organizations 
that  have  grown  up  in  the  manpower 
program  field  over  the  last  few  years, 
through  the  designation  of  a  single  prime 
sponsor  in  each  local  area,  responsible 
for  reviewing  area  needs  and  resources, 
developing  program  priorities  and  objec- 
tives, planning  the  delivery  of  manpower 
services,  and  overseeing  their  adminis- 
tration. 

In  addition,  the  President's  proposal 
would  make  wise  provision  for  strong  ad- 
visory bodies  representing  all  major  ele- 
ments of  a  community  at  the  State  and 
local  levels,  to  insure  that  unified  local 
and  State  plans  fully  reflect  community 
needs  and  that  unification  of  services 
will  be  accompanied  by  increased  flex- 
ibility and  responsiveness  to  the  needs 
of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Nixon  deserves  liigh 
praise  for  the  bold  and  forthright  posi- 
tion he  has  taken  in  his  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1969.  There  is  a  cr>-mg 
need  to  restructure  and  revitalize  the 
excessive  number  and  crazy  quilt  pat- 
tern of  manpower  programs  which  are 
now  administered  in  an  unbending  fash- 
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ion  from  Was  hington.  The  President's 
emphasis  on  tlie  necessity  for  more  uni- 
form standards  of  program  eligibility, 
more  flexible  finding  of  manpower  plans 
developed  at  the  State  and  local  levels, 
and  a  more  decentralized  administration 
of  such  employment  programs  is  long 
overdue  and  mast  welcome. 

There  is  muoh  to  do  in  the  manpower 
field,  if  these  Proposals  are  to  be  passed 
and  implemented  effectively,  but  the 
President's  message  marks  a  vital  turn- 
ing point.  By  facing  squarely  those  man- 
power problem,  which  now  demand  the 
highest  priority,  the  President's  message 
and  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  en- 
able us  to  turn  he  corner  toward  achiev- 
ing a  national  i  nanpower  policy. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  May,  when  in- 
troducing my  C  omprehenslve  Manpower 
Act  of  1969: 

The  array  of  m  inpower  programs  that  have 
emerged  In  the  I960's  are  not  part  of  any 
systematic  effori  to  Identify  and  provide 
each  of  the  servlc  es  needed  by  various  groups 
of  wori^ers  or  by  all  the  labor  force.  Instead, 
Indlvldjjal  progra  ms  were  written,  made  Into 
law,  and  amend  ;d  in  rapid  succession  to 
meet  current  crises  with  little  attention  to 
their  lnterrelatl(inship.  Though  particular 
goals  of  various  programs  are  reasonably 
clear,  the  overal  I  objectives  of  these  pro- 
grams, when  vlev  ed  together  are  not. 

The  President's  message  and  man- 
rower  bill  have  reaffirmed  my  conviction 
that  the  time  i!  at  hand  to  develop  and 
strengthen  a  systematic  National,  State, 
and  local  manpc  wer  policy  and  to  provide 
for  a  comprehensive  delivery  of  man- 
power services.  There  Is  only  one  way 
to  develop  a  greater  standard  of  excel- 
lence in  the  imp  lementatlon  of  State  and 
local  manpower  programs. 

If  the  New  Fe(  leralism  means  anything, 
it  must  mean  t  lat  we  now  stand  ready 
to  give  the  program  administrators  on 
the  firing  line  t:  le  authority  to  make  the 
critical  decision  >  on  manpower  problems 
and  the  funds  tc  back  up  those  decisions. 

Although  the  j  dministration  bill  closely 
parallels  my  C(  mprehensive  Manpower 
Act.  there  are  si  ime  differences.  The  ad- 
ministration's I  ass-through  device  will 
enable  our  citiis  to  receive  the  man- 
power funds  the  v  desperately  need  in  an 
important  breakthrough  in  Federal  rela- 
tions. At  the  sa  ne  time  we  must  deter- 
mine whether  it  really  is  advisable  to 
have  funds  flon-  directly  to  the  large 
number  of  cities  which  would  be  eligible 
for  such  an  am  ingement  under  the  ad- 
ministration bii;  or  whether  it  would  be 
preferable  to  lin  it  such  an  arrangement 
to  those  larger  cities  which  are  most 
capable  of  doini  j  such  manpower  plan- 
ning. It  also  ren  lains  unclear  in  the  ad- 
ministration bil  how  the  large  number 
of  cities,  towns,  and  counties,  and  other 
units  of  genera  local  government  will 
manage  to  coorlinate  manpower  plan- 
ning within  thei  •  metropolitan  area.  We 
must  be  more  rrecise  in  outlining  how 
such  coordinatic  n  at  the  local  level  can 
best  be  achiever .  Finally,  it  would  seem 
worthwhile  to  di;  cuss  in  more  detail  what 
the  duties  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would 
be  in  a  compreh  ;nsive  manpower  effort. 
lie  will  have  tc  play  a  major  role  in 
naaonal,  regional,  and  interstate  man- 
power planning  i  ind  in  dealing  with  par- 
ticularly severe  pockets  of  poverty. 


But  the  direction  of  the  bill  is  clearly 
forward.  The  national  computerized  job 
bank  which  promises  to  match  our  un- 
employed and  underemployed  people 
with  current  job  openings  is  excellent. 
The  emphasis  upon  the  use  of  an  active 
manpower  policy  as  an  economic  stabil- 
izer is  also  most  welcome.  Where  the  Na- 
tion becomes  threatened  with  economic 
slowdown  manpower  programs  must  be 
used  to  offset  such  a  danger  and  reduce 
the  agonizing  effects  of  long-  and  even 
short-term  unemployment.  Most  impor- 
tant of  all.  the  President  has  demon- 
strated now  both  in  deeds  and  words  that 
he  is  ready  to  turn  over  the  challenge,  the 
responsibility  and  the  power  for  meeting 
our  critical  manpower  needs  to  the  States 
and  localities — I  am  convinced  that  they 
now  have  the  potential  to  face  that  chal- 
lenge and  come  out  on  top. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
much  in  the  Manpower  Training  Act 
which  the  President  recommends  with 
which  no  student  of  the  manpower  prob- 
lems of  this  Nation  can  take  issue.  Most 
of  the  proposed  bill  wiU  be,  if  not  noncon- 
troversial,  at  least  close  enough  to  legis- 
lation that  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  introduced  some  weeks  ago  so  that 
we  will  have  a  useful  common  ground  on 
which  to  stand,  so  together  we  may  seek 
to  develop  meaningful  changes  in  our 
manpower  programs  and  institutions. 

Over  half  of  the  Democratic  Members 
of  this  House  have  already  joined  in  the 
sponsorship  of  legislation,  entitled  "The 
Manpower  Act,"  which  was  first  intro- 
duced on  May  26.  Like  the  President's 
bill,  the  Manpower  Act  seeks  to  consoli- 
date major  manpower  programs,  though 
unlike  the  President's  proposal,  the  Man- 
power Act  does  not  seek  to  make  the 
State  public  employment  agencies  the 
chosen  Instrument  for  the  provision  of 
manpower  ser\'ices  or  to  abandon  Federal 
administrative  i-esponsibillties. 

I  fail  to  discern  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage any  serious  proposal  for  a  public 
service  employment  program,  which  is  at 
the  heart  of  the  Manpower  Act.  and  In 
my  judgment,  the  need  for  which  is  at 
the  heart  of  the  Nation's  manpower  need. 
I  concur  with  the  decision  now  reached 
by  President  Nixon  that  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Nation's  manpower  systems 
is  essential.  Indeed,  I  have  so  felt  and 
so  said  for  several  j-ears  now.  But,  we 
cannot  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
cannot  find  work  by  telling  them  that  a 
better  organization  of  Government  agen- 
cies will  "eventually"  result  in  an  im- 
provement of  their  lot. 

Reorganization  is  important.  More 
important,  however,  is  action  to  provide 
jobs  to  those  in  need  of  jobs — jobs  doing 
work  the  Nation  needs  done,  and  work 
that  isn't  being  done  now.  But  I  am  en- 
couraged that  President  Nixon  agrees 
with  those  of  us  who  have  advocated 
a  modernization  of  the  manpower  struc- 
ture. By  the  time  we  have  completed 
hearings — wliich  I  hope  we  can  complete 
this  year — on  the  several  manpower  pro- 
posals before  the  House — we  may  have 
come  to  a  meeting  of  the  minds  on  public 
service  employment  as  well. 

I  cannot  agree  with  those.  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  suggest  that  the  President's  pro- 
posals of  last  Friday  night  were  new  and 
revolutionary    suggestions — except   pos- 


sibly to  the  President  himself.  But  I  most 
assuredly  can  agree  with  those  who 
would  describe  them — and  who  would  de- 
scribe today's  message  and  proposed  bill 
as  constructive,  responsible  proposals 
providing  us  with  suggestions  for  Im- 
proving our  manpower  system,  and  per- 
haps with  some  of  the  raw  material  from 
which  this  Congress  will — soon,  I  hope — 
constnact  the  kind  of  program  the  Nation 
needs. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
President  Nixon  has  come  up  with  a  pro- 
gram to  meet  a  problem  that  has  deeply 
concerned  every  elected  public  official 
in  my  State.  For  years  Governors  and 
mayors  have  vainly  tried  to  keep  up  with 
the  flood  of  manpower  programs  stream- 
ing out  of  Washington.  While  States  and 
commimities  desperately  needed  Fed- 
eral assistance,  the  programs  were  so 
rigid  and  complicated  that  precious  time 
was  lost  in  the  process  of  trying  to  de- 
termine which  programs  were  best  suited 
for  the  needs  of  their  constituents.  A 
review  by  my  ofHce  in  my  district  last 
year  revealed  over  30  separate  training 
programs. 

Even  so,  many  good  people  were 
screened  out  of  manpower  programs,  in 
effect  denied  assistance,  either  because 
their  needs  were  too  great  or  too  special- 
ized to  be  met  by  the  particular  program 
which  was  operating  in  their  community. 
The  manpower  training  policy  outlined 
by  the  President  would  attack  this  prob- 
lem in  one  bold  stroke.  Each  State  and 
metropolitan  area  would  be  able  to  de- 
sign a  tailormade  program  to  exactly 
fit  its  needs.  Whatever  assistance  re- 
quired would  be  available  through  a  sin- 
gle agency  at  the  local  level. 

This  policy  would  put  the  responsibil- 
ity for  plarming  and  decisionmaking 
where  it  can  be  carried  out  most  effec- 
tively— on  elected  officials  at  the  State 
and  local  level.  These  are  people  on  the 
firing  line.  They  know  the  problems  of 
their  constituents  and  their  political  fu- 
tures are  dependent  upon  prompt  solu- 
tions to  these  problems. 

Thus  national  interest  would  be  safe- 
guarded while  State  and  local  public  of- 
ficials would  be  encouraged  to  take  the 
initiative,  to  experiment  and  Innovate 
with  new  offensives  against  the  waste  of 
human  resources. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers desiring  to  do  so  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  in  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  the  President's 
message  on  manpower  training. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONTROLS    AND    RESTRAINTS    ON 
TESTING.  TRANSPORTATION. 

STORAGE,  AND  USE  OF  CHEMI- 
CAL AND  BIOLOGICAL  WARFARE 
AGENTS 

(Mr.  MCCARTHY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
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Mr  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
tion yesterday  in  the  other  body  in  ap- 
proving restraints  on  the  testing,  trans- 
portation, storage,  and  use  of  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  agents  is  in  my 
view  a  major  step  forward  in  the  drive 
to  place  these  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion under  control. 

Also  of  significance  is  the  fact  that 
four  foreign  nations  have  joined  the 
ranks  of  some  60  who  have  ratified  the 
Geneva  Protocol.  Some  of  the.se  are  in 
an  actual  de  facto  state  of  war  and  they 
include  Israel.  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Ni- 
f'cria  which  I  think  all  adds  to  the  im- 
portance of  this— if  nations  in  a  state  of 
war  would  feel  that  this  treaty  should 
be  ratified,  certainly  the  United  States 
could. 

I  am  also  placing  in  the  Record  to- 
day evidence  of  hazards  connected  with 
the  disposal  of  germ  and  f,as  warfare 
agents  at  sea,  and  incidents  lieietofore 
undisclosed  of  how  the  U.S.  disposal  op- 
erations in  the  ocean  went  awry  and  ex- 
plosions occurred  with  potentially  very 
serious  consequences. 

Early  in  May  this  year  I  learned  that 
the  U.S.  Army  planned  to  move  22.000 
tons  of  poison  gas  munitions  from  vari- 
ous Army  arsenals  and  depots  to  the 
Naval  Ammunition  Depot  at  Earle.  N.J., 
where  it  was  to  be  loaded  on  Liberty 
ships,  taken  to  sea.  and  sunk. 

I  was  particularly  concerned  that  the 
movement  by  rail  of  large  quantities  of 
nerve  gas  and  mustard  gas  moving  by 
rail  from  as  far  away  as  Denver,  Colo., 
to  New  Jersev  might  be  accidentally  re- 
leased with  deadly  effects  on  people  liv- 
ing near  the  railroads.  I  was  also  con- 
cerned that  the  poison  gas  being  taken  to 
sea  might  be  accidentally  released  vvhile 
being  towed  to  the  disposal  site  or  while 
sinking  at  the  disposal  site  and  endanper 
sailors  on  vessels  near  the  scene.  I  was 
also  concerned  that  the  poison  pas  misht 
effect  the  ecology  of  the  ocean  where  it 
was  dumped  in  a  manner  that  had  not 
been  contemplated. 

Representative  Cornelius  Gallagher. 
of  New  Jersey,  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  International  Orga- 
nizations nad  Movements,  held  hearings 
on  May  8.  13.  14.  and  15.  1969.  to  learn 
more  of  the  details  about  the  shipment 
scheduled  to  begin  on  May  16,  1969.  The 
gas  had  been  loaded  on  railroad  cars  at 
Rockv  Mountain  Arsenal  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  the  Coast  Guard  had  been 
given  a  schedule  for  moving  the  ships  to 

sea.  ,    _, 

The    Department    of    Defense    asked 
Chairman   Gallagher   to   postpone   the 
hearings  from  May  8  until  May  13  be- 
cause they  were  not  prepared  to  discuss 
the  disposal  plans  on  the  first  day.  On 
May  13,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Research  and  Development  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  Charles  L.  Poor,  and  Dr.  Robert 
A.  Frosch,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Re- 
search   and   Development   of    the   U.S. 
Navy  were  the  principal  witnesses  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  They  described 
in  some  detail  the  plans  for  disposal  of 
nerve  and  mustard  gas  and  answered 
questions  raised  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee concerning  the  safety  of  the  dis- 
posal plans. 
Secretaries  Poor  and  Frosch  assured 


the  committee  that  disposal  at  sea  of 
the  unwanted  nerve  gas  and  mustard 
gas  was  the  safest  procedure.  They  said 
that  unwanted  ammunition  had  been 
taken  to  sea  12  times  in  the  past  in  ships 
and  disposed  of.  Three  of  these  from 
Earle  Naval  Ammunition  Depot  involved 
poison  gas.  These  dumping  operations 
were  called  Operation  CHASE,  an  acro- 
nym for  "cut  holes  and  sink  'em." 

Secretaries  Poor  and  Frosch  empha- 
sized that  the  ships  would  be  sunk  m 
water  about  7.200  feet  deep  where  the 
currents  of  water  were  very  slow  and 
the  gas  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
dissolve  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Dr. 
Frosch  .'jaid  at  the  time: 


The  flepih  Is  such  thit  the  time  for  any 
of  the  water  In  which  ihi.s  would  be  dibsolved 
to  come  lo  the  surface  lias  been  estimated 
at  best  as  s^nierhlng  over  40  years,  so  that 
what  would  happen  to  this  indusirial  waste- 
c'.ntaminaled  water.  If  1  can  use  that  as  an 
f.ppro;;lmate  lerm.  would  be  that  it  would 
gradualiv  di:iperse  at  depth,  and  finally  dis- 
solve out  so  that  It  would  be  in  below- 
cleicctable  trace  amounts. 

Although  the  case  of  the  ship  loaded 
with  explosives  that  was  sunk  by  the 
Navy  off  the  Aleutians  and  failed  to  ex- 
plode at  the  planned  depth  was  dis- 
cussed, the  ccmmittee  was  assured  by 
Secretary  Frosch  that  this  was  an  iso- 
lated case  and  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  this  happening  again. 

My  doubts  concerning  the  safety  of 
this  phase  of  the  poison  gas  disposal 
plans  were  not  satisfactorily  answered 
by  the  testimony  of  Secretaries  Poor  and 
Frocch.  This  skepticism  was  confirmed 
in  the  subsequent  report  of  the  ad  hoc 
committee  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  chaired  by  Dr.  George  Kistia- 
kowsky  Ihat  questioned  the  effecis  on 
the  ocean  ol  dumping  large  quantities 
cf  poison  gas. 

My  doubts  were  further  confirmed  yes- 
terday when  an  article  in  the  U.S.  Naval 
Institute  Proceedings  of  September  1967 
was  called  to  my  atention.  This  article  by 
Steve  Kurak,  entitled  "Operation 
CHASE."  described  earUer  sinkings  cf 
ammunition  in  ships  at  sea.  One  of  the 
CHASE  ships  loaded  with  surplus  am- 
munition had  exploded  5  minutes  after 
she  sank.  As  he  describes  the  incident 


The  second  CHASE  ship  was  the  SS  Village 
which  was  loaded  at  NAD  Earle.  New  Jersey. 
The  Village  was  towed  to  the  deep  water 
dump  site  on  17  September  1964.  loaded  with 
7.348  short  tons  of  cargo.  She  sank  bow  first 
at  a  45-degree  angle  three  hours  and  32  min- 
utes after  the  EOD  team  had  opened  the  sea 
cocks.  Five  minutes  after  she  sank,  three 
large  explosions  were  heard  and  felt.  An  oil 
slick  and  some  debris  appeared  on  the  sur- 
face. It  was  obvious  that  some  part  of  the 
cargo  had  detonated  either  as  a  result  of 
water  pressure  or  impact  when  the  hulk  hit 
the  ocean  floor. 

The  explosion  was  sufficiently  large  to  reg- 
ister on  seismic  equipment  all  over  the  world. 
Inquiries  were  soon  being  received  in  this 
country  concerning  the  seismic  activity  off 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Yet  despite  this  unplanned  explosion, 
when  Mr.  Kazan  of  the  committee  asked 
Secretary  Frosch  whether  the  pressure 
might  explode  this  ammunition,  he  stated 
that  it  would  more  likely  corrode  than 
explode. 

Mr.  Kurak  describes  another  CHASE 


operation  in  which  the  tow  rope  connect- 
ing the  loaded  ammunition  ship  broke 
and  the  ship  drifted  aimlessly  for  6 
hours.  His  description  is: 

The  SS  Isaac  Van  Zandt,  the  fifth  CHASE 
ship,  showed  CHASE  officials  that,  despite 
their  success  with  Santiago  Iglesias,  no 
CHASE  sinking  was  routine.  The  Van  Zandt 
loaded  at  NAD  Bangor,  Bremerton,  V?ash- 
liigton.  On  23  May.  1966,  en  route  to  the  deep 
water  dump  site,  the  tow  cable  parted  in  high 
seas  She  was  loose  with  8.000  tons  of  cargo 
on  board,  of  which  about  400  tons  were  high 
explosives.  The  Coast  Guard  notified  all  ship- 
ping iJi  the  area  of  this  dangerous  Intlk 
adrift,  while  the  Navy  tugs  Tatnuck  and 
Koka.  hampered  by  the  high  seas,  pressed  the 
jiursult.  After  almost  six  anxious  liours.  the 
low  line  was  recovered  and  the  tow  continued 
toward  the  deep  water  dump  site 

These  two  incidents  illustrate  the  dan- 
gers associated  with  disposal  of  laif^e 
quantities  of  poison  gas  at  sea.  What 
would  have  liappened  if  the  tow  rope  on 
one  of  the  Liberty  ships  had  pavted  close 
to  the  New  JcMsey  coast  and  an  explosi-in 
had  blown  nerve  gas  and  mustard  nas 
over  a  wide  area?  What  wo.ild  have  Ir.--- 
pened  if  a  premataie  cxj-^losion  :;\d 
1  ippod  open  the  gas  cannisters  and  nerve 
gas  bombs  as  one  of  the  Liberty  siiii  s 
had  .-^carted  down?  Both  U.S.  Navy  ar.d 
and  Coast  Guard  sailors  as  well  as  sailors 
on  merchant  ships  in  the  area  would 
have  been  in  serious  danger  and  the  oil 
slick  mixed  with  mustard  gas  might  well 
have  been  carried  onto  beaches  of  the 
cast  coast. 

What  puzzles  me  is  that  these  acci- 
dents with  previous  CHASE  operatiois 
were  not  made  known  at  Chairman  Gal- 
lagher's subcommittee  hearings.  This  in- 
formation was  highly  pertinent  to  the 
deliberations  of  Congress  yet  for  some 
reason  was  not  mentioned  otncr  than  in 
the  briefest  passing  reference  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  witnesses.  Had  th;s 
information  been  available.  I  doubt  that 
there  would  have  been  any  further  con- 
sideration of  disposal  of  gas  at  sea. 

I  am  including  the  full  text  of  IJr. 
Kurak's  article  in  tlie  Recof.j  for  t  ";o 
information  of  my  colleagues: 

Oper.'vtiok  CHASE 
(By  Steve  Kurak i  * 

I  Note. — On  a  September  day  in  1964.  the 
U.S.  merchant  man  Village  went  down  by  the 
bow  in  the  North  Atlantic.  Five  minutes  after 
she  sank,  three  large  explosions  were  heard 
and  felt  by  the  onlookers.  An  oil  slick  and 
some  debris  appeared  on  the  surface.  It  was 
a  completelv  successful,  contrived  calamity, 
lor  the  American  taxpayer  was  saved  some 
S5  for  each  of  the  7.348  tons  of  cargo  the 
Village   took   down    with   her.) 

Gunpowder,  high  explosives,  solid  rocket 
fuels  and  propellants  and  pyrotechnics,  be- 
sides being  classified  under  the  general  head- 
ing of  explosives,  all  have  in  common  the 
characteristic  of  deterioration  with  age.  When 


'  Mr  Kurak  has  been  a  civilian  employee  of 
the  Navy  in  the  field  of  inventory  manage- 
ment and  logistics  since  his  graduation  from 
the  UnlTersliy  of  Minnesota  in  1951.  For  more 
than  ten  years,  he  was  an  inventory  man- 
ager of  major  shipboard  hull,  mechanical, 
and  electrical  equipment  for  the  Bureau  of 
Ships  He  then  became  Assistant  Branch 
Head  of  the  Inventory  Management  Branch 
of  the  Technical  Materiel  Division  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Naval  Weapons.  He  is  now  Head  of 
the  Planning  Office  of  the  Ship  Materiel  De- 
partment of  the  Naval  Ships  Engineering 
Center. 
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occtin,  these  articles  be- 
that  is,  they  become  easily 
ignition  or  explosion.  Within 
disposing  of  over-age.  obso- 
or  otherwise  deteriorated  ex- 
1  >een    a   slow,    expensive,   and, 
til  an  not,  a  hazardous  process, 
methods  of  disposal  have  been 
first  method   is  by  burning 
^fter  It  has  been  removed  from 
or  container;  It  Is  used  when 
brass   or   metal   parts   is   an 
he    disposal    operation.    This 
especially  satisfactory.  Not  all 
be   burned,   and   special   ap- 
.lired   to   ream   or  steam   the 
the  metal   parts.   It  is  slow, 
volume  dIspKJsal  system.  Pur- 
IriUlng,  steaming,  and  burn- 
,-es    obviously    is    potentially 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
is  offset  by  the  value  of  the 
vaged.   it   Is   expensive.   The 
of  disposing  of  deteriorated 
deep  water  dump. 

Is  a  unique  method  of 
P- 

dump  has  been  for  many 
tohay.  the  preferred  method  for 
ieterlorated    explosives,    prl- 
It  Is  a  large  volume  operation. 
.  deep  water  dump  has  been 
und    hazardous   method.    The 
hazard  stem  from  the  mul- 
the  material,  both  ashore  in 
material  for  dimiping  and  at 
dumping  operations.  Until 
Ciperatlon  CHASE  in  May  1964, 
pi  ocedure.  if  the  ordnance  did 
hs  ve  a  negative  buoyancy,  was 
e:  ;plosives    into    containers    to 
ve  buoyancy  of  100  pounds 
This   procedure    sometimes 
addition  of  sand  or  cement  to 
for  additional  ballast.  These 
then  loaded  in  a  ship,  trans- 
lump  site,  and  manhandled 
Drop-bottom    barges    were 
so  that  the  explosives  would 
again  at  sea.  This  was  some- 
because  barges  had  only 
f  as  compared  to  a  ship,  and 
cargo  would  hang  up  in  the 
ind  would  have  to  be  brought 
sarge. 

estimated  that  it  cost  $78.00 
of    exploeives    by    this 
included  charges  for  pre- 
to  ensure  negative  buoy- 
and    loading    In    port,    and 
As  v.ill  be  shown  later,  these 
reduced   when  the 
technique  was  employed, 
ust  prior  to  the  commence- 
S^utheast  Asia  build-up,   the 
Weapons   (now  the  Naval 
Command )    began   re- 
queries  from  higher  au- 
condition  of  the  expendable 
in    the    Naval    Ammunition 
Much  of  this  ordnance  had 
since   the   Korean  conflict 
oases,    since   World    War   11. 
time,  undertook  a  large  sur- 
to  determine  to  what  de- 
ordnance  had  deteriorated 
I  torage.  Much  of  it  had  been 
magazines    at    ammunition 
found    to   be   in    excellent 
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at  coastal  Cctlvltles  was  reached,  the  Navy 
was  forced  to  stow  these  explosives  in  the 
open  or  in  the  USNX  cars.  The  rapid  build- 
up of  material  awaiting  deep  water  dump 
on  both  East  and  West  Coasts  soon  Indicated 
that  a  faster,  cheaper,  large  volume  method 
of  disposal  must  be  found. 

As  CHASE  was  conceived,  the  Navy, 
through  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service 
(MSTS),  obtains  obsolete,  surplus.  World 
War  II  cargo  ships  from  the  U.S.  Maritime 
Administration.  These  ships  are  transferred 
to  the  Navy  at  no  cost  since  they  have  no 
value  beyond  their  Intrinsic  worth  as  scrap 
metal,  and  there  is  little  demand  for  them 
as  scrap.  The  hulk  Is  towed  to  the  out- 
loading  port  and  there  stripped  of  any  usable 
machinery  or  equipment.  The  ship  Is  then 
filled  with  the  explosives  to  be  disposed  of, 
the  cargo  being  stowed  as  any  general  cargo 
would  be  stowed. 

No  special  preparation  of  the  explosives  Is 
required  before  lading.  Hence,  they  are  gen- 
erally hoisted  Into  the  ship  on  the  same 
pallets  or  in  the  same  containers  in  which 
they  were  stored.  When  the  ship  Is  loaded, 
the  cargo  hatches  are  closed,  and  the  hulk, 
escorted  by  a  Coast  Guard  cutter,  is  towed  by 
a  commercial  or  Navy  tug  to  the  deep  water 
diunp  site.  The  deep  water  dump  site  is  "at 
least  ten  miles  from  any  shoreline  and  in 
water  of  at  least  1,000  fathoms  depth,"  to 
quote  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Instruc- 
tion on  deep  water  dump.  After  arrival  at 
the  site,  an  Explosive  Ordnance  Demolition 
(EOD)  team  opens  the  sea  cocks  on  the  hulk. 
It  takes  about  three  hours  for  the  average 
ship  to  nil  and  sink.  The  C-3  Liberty  hull 
will  take  about  8,000  tons  of  cargo  to  the 
bottom. 

The  inspiration  for  Operation  CHASE 
came  from  the  U.S.  Army,  which.  In  1958, 
was  faced  with  the  ticklish  problem  of  dis- 
posing of  8,000  tons  of  mtistard  and  lewisite 
chemical  warfare  gas.  The  Army  solved  its 
problem  by  loading  the  gas  Into  the  SS  Wm. 
Ralston,  towing  her  to  sea  and  scuttling  her. 
The  method  was  not  used  again,  however, 
until  the  Navy's  Operation  CHASE  com- 
menced. 

The  first  CHASE  ship  was  the  SS  John  F. 
Sha/roth,  which  was  taken  out  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at  Sulsun  Bay, 
California,  and  towed  to  Naval  Weapons  Sta- 
tion Concord,  California,  for  stripping  and 
loading.  The  Shafroth  cargo  was  predomi- 
nantly 40-mm.  ammunition  from  NAD  Hast- 
ings, but  it  also  included  a  mixed  bag  of 
bombs,  torpedo  warheads,  mines,  cartridges, 
projectiles,  fuses,  detonators,  and  boosters, 
including  some  over-age  Polaris  motors 
which  weighed  up  to  33,000  pounds  each. 

Most  subsequent  CHASE  ships  have  also 
loaded  this  type  of  mixed  cargo.  CHASE  ships 
Included  material  from  the  other  services; 
recently  the  Canadians  have  requested  space 
on  future  disposals.  The  Shafroth's  cargo 
even  included  a  quantity  of  contaminated 
cake  mix  which  an  Army  court  had  ordered 
dimiped  at  sea.  The  Shafroth  departed  NWS 
Concord  under  tow.  late  on  22  July  1964. 
and  reached  the  deep  water  dump  site  47 
miles  west  of  the  Golden  Gate  early  the  next 
morrUng.  The  sea  coclcs  were  opened  by  the 
EOD  team  at  1135.  At  1403,  the  SS  Shafroth 
disappeared  beneath  the  surface  without  In- 
cident, carrying  9,799  tons  of  cargo.  When 
the  figures  were  in.  it  was  determined  that 
the  operation  had  been  carried  off  at  a  cost  of 
about  $22.00  a  ton — a  saving  of  $56.00  a  ton 
over  the  old  method. 

As  comforting  as  that  statistic  was  to  the 
promoters  of  CHASE,  it  was  soon  evident  that 
each  CHASE  out-loading  was  unique  and 
would  present  Its  own  different  set  of  prob- 
lems. The  second  CHASE  ship  was  the  SS 
Village  which  was  loaded  at  NAD  Earle,  New 
Jersey.  The  Village  was  towed  to  the  deep 
water  dump  site  on  17  September  1964, 
loaded  with  7,348  short  tons  of  cargo.  She 
sank  bow  first  at  a  45-degree  angle  three 
hours  and  32  minutes  after  the  EOD  team  had 


opened  the  sea  cocks.  Five  minutes  after  she 
sank,  three  large  explosions  were  heard  and 
felt.  An  oil  slick  and  some  debris  appeared 
on  the  surface.  It  was  obvious  that  some 
I>art  at  the  cargo  had  detonated  either  as 
a  result  of  water  pressure  or  Impact  when 
the  hulk  hit  the  ocean  floor. 

The  explosion  was  svtfflclently  large  to  reg- 
ister on  seismic  equipment  all  over  the 
world.  Inquiries  were  soon  being  received  in 
this  country  regarding  the  seismic  activity  off 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States.  The  explo- 
sion also  aroused  the  Interests  of  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research  (dNR)  and  the  Advance  Re- 
search Projects  Agency  (ARPA),  as  well  as 
other  groups  in  the  scientific  community. 
ONR  and  ARPA  were  fundamentally  inter- 
ested in  measuring  seismic  travel  times  and 
attenuations  of  seismic  signals  with  distance. 
Such  explosions,  at  a  known  site  and  at  a 
known  time,  provide  a  precise  source  for 
these  determinations,  which  previously  had 
been  made  from  earthquakes  whose  location 
and  time  had  to  be  adduced  from  the  same 
signals  from  which  the  travel  times  and  at- 
tenuations were  being  determined.  ONR  and 
ARPA  were  also  Interested  in  determining 
whether  or  not  a  distinction  could  be  made 
between  man-made  underwater  shocks  and 
natural  seismic  shocks.  Being  able  to  make 
such  a  distinction  would  be  Invaluable  in 
monitoring  of  possible  underwater  nuclear 
explosions  which  are  banned  under  the  pro- 
visions  of   the   nuclear   test   ban  treaty. 

ONR  and  ARPA  proposed,  and  the  Navy 
agreed,  that  the  next  CHASE  ship  would  be 
Instrumented  and  rigged  to  detonate  at  a  pre- 
scribed depth  and  at  a  controlled  location. 
The  third  CHASE  ship  was  the  SS  Coastal 
Mariner.  She  was  not  scheduled  for  scuttling 
until  July  1965  because  of  extraordinary 
preparations  and  precautions  that  would  be 
required  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  her  cargo 
was  to  be  detonated. 

The  tasks  to  be  completed  in  preparing  the 
Coastal  Mariner  for  her  trip  to  the  bottom 
were  many  and  complex.  Besides  instrument- 
ing the  ship,  selecting  her  cargo,  and  devis- 
ing the  means  of  exploding  the  cargo  at  a 
predetermined  depth,  there  was  the  enormous 
task  of  co-ordinating  the  mission  with  all 
other  Interested  parties.  The  scientific  com- 
munity throughout  the  world  had  to  be 
alerted  as  to  when  and  where  the  explosion 
would  take  place.  The  Coast  Guard  had  to 
issue  a  Notice  to  Mariners  advising  that  the 
area  would  be  restricted  on  the  day  of  the 
sinking.  Air  surveillance  had  to  be  provided 
in  order  to  warn  off  any  ships  or  boats  that 
might  stray  into  the  blast  zone  on  the  ap- 
pointed day.  As  the  planning  progressed, 
more  organizations  became  Interested.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Msh  and  Wildlife  and  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  became 
Interested  parties  because  of  a  concern  that 
such  an  explosion  would  result  in  a  large 
fish  kin.  They  were  granted  permission  to 
send  observers  to  the  planning  meetings 
and  the  sinking  of  the  Coastal  Mariner.  The 
commercial  fishing  Interests  on  the  East 
Coast  were  unmovlng  in  their  belief  that 
an  explosion  of  the  magnitude  proposed 
would  result  In  a  damaging  fish  kill. 

This,  despite  t€sts  which  showed  that  an 
explosion  at  the  1.000-foot  depth,  the  depth 
at  which  Coasfa2  Mariner  was  to  be  touched 
off,  would  have  little  or  no  effect  on  fish  of 
commercial  value,  which  do  not  normally 
frequent  those  depths. 

The  SS  Coastal  Mariner  was  loaded 
at  NAD  Earle  with  4.040  short  tons,  of  which 
512  tons  were  actual  explosives,  the  balance 
being  metal  parts,  containers,  and  lading. 
On  each  level  of  No.  2  hold,  adjacent  to  mass 
detonation  anununition,  four  MK-59  Sound- 
ing Fixing  And  Ranging  (SOFAR)  bombs 
were  positioned  along  with  500  pounds  of 
TNT.  The  SOFAP,  bombs,  a  type  of  underwa- 
ter sound  signal,  are  pressure-actuated  de- 
vices that  were  set  to  detonate  at  the  1,000- 
foot  depth.  The  Coastal  Mariner  departed 
NAD  Earle  on  13  July  1965  and  arrived  at  the 
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deep  water  dump  site  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th.  The  final  Instrumentation  was 
placed  on  board  and  by  0830  the  EOD  team 
had  the  sea  valves  open.  She  sank  In  56  min- 
utes. Seventeen  seconds  after  sinking  by  the 
bow,  a  tremendous  shock  was  felt  and  a  spec- 
tacular 600-foot  water  spout  was  observed. 

The  explosion  did  not  produce  any  sig- 
nificant amount  of  debris  and  the  fish  kill 
was  negllgble.  From  that  standpoint  the 
experiment  was  a  success.  To  the  scientific 
community  it  was  somewhat  of  a  disappoint- 
ment. Due  to  the  extremely  short  sinking 
period,  East  Coast  seismic  stations  were  un- 
able  to   record  and  measure  the  explosion. 

Tet,  In  retrospect,  far  from  being  a  scien- 
tific failure,  this  experiment  generated  great 
scientific  Interest  in  the  CHASE  program. 

On  the  very  same  day  that  the  Coastal 
Mariner  had  gone  up,  the  fourth  CHASE 
ship,  the  SS  Santiago  Iglesias,  commenced 
loading  at  NAD  Earle.  She  was  loaded  with 
8.715  tons  of  cargo,  instrumented,  and  rigged 
for  underwater  explosion  as  her  predecessor 
had  been.  The  same  consideration  that  had 
come  to  light  in  preparing  the  Coastal  Mar- 
iner for  scuttling  had  to  be  faced  with  the 
Santiago  Iglesics,  but  the  experience  with  the 
Coastal  Mariner  had  shown  the  way.  On  16 
September  1965,  3  hours  and  16  minutes  after 
the  sea  cocks  were  opened,  she  sank.  Thirty- 
one  seconds  after  sinking,  the  cargo  deto- 
nated at  the  prescribed  depth  of  1,000  feet, 
and  ONR  declared  this  operation  a  success. 

The  SS  Isaac  Van  Zandt.  the  fiftli  CHASE 
>hlp.  showed  CHASE  officials  that,  despite 
their  success  with  Santiago  Iglesias,  no 
CHASE  sinking  was  routine.  The  Van  Zandt 
loaded  at  NAD  Bangor,  Bremerton,  Wash- 
ington. On  23  May  1966,  en  route  to  the  deep 
water  dump  site,  the  tow  cable  parted  in 
high  seas.  She  was  loose  with  8.000  tons  of 
cargo  on  board,  of  which  about  400  tons 
were  high  explosives.  The  Coast  Guard  noti- 
fied all  shipping  In  the  area  of  this  danger- 
ous hulk  adrift,  while  the  Navy  tugs  Tat- 
nuck  and  Koka,  hampered  by  the  high  seas, 
pressed  the  pursuit.  After  almost  six  anxious 
liours.  the  tow  line  was  recovered  and  the 
tow  continued  toward  the  deep  water  dump 
site.  A  seemingly  endless  four  hours  and  31 
minutes  after  the  sea  valves  were  open,  she 
sank.  One  hundred  and  forty-five  seconds 
after  sinking,  her  cargo  detonated  at  the 
prescribed  depth  of  4,000  feet.  If,  because  of 
her  unscheduled  romp,  the  Van  Zandt  did 
not  go  down  at  the  precise  location  the  scien- 
tists had  planned,  she  had  at  least  blown  at 
the  designated  depth. 

The  last  instrumented  CHASE  ship  was 
the  SS  Horace  Greeley  that  was  out-loaded 
from  NAD  Earle.  She  was  scuttled  on  28 
.luly  1966  and  detonated  at  4,000  feet  as 
scheduled,  without  Incident.  The  SS  Michael 
J.  Monahan  out  of  NAD  Charleston  carrying 
a  load  of  over-age  Polaris  motors  was  scut- 
tled on  30  April  1967.  The  SS  Eric  C.  Gibson 
followed  on  15  June  1967. 

At  this  writing,  four  more  CHASE  shljM 
are  scheduled.  The  sinking  of  these  ships  will 
bring  to  a  conclusion  this  series  of  op)era- 
tions.  The  large  backlog  of  unusable  muni- 
tions that  plagued  the  Navy  in  the  spring  of 
1964  has  been  disposed  of,  mostly  as  a  result 
of  Operation  CHASE.  In  fact,  two  of  the 
four  scheduled  sinkings  will  out-load  only 
Army  material.  Only  one  of  the  four  remain- 
ing ships  win  be  instrumented  and  deto- 
nated, since,  again,  the  other  three  will  not 
carry  sufficient  explosive  material.  The  SS 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  now  being  loaded 
.'It  NAD  Bangor,  will  have  a  cargo  of  5,000 
tons  of  which  2,000  tons  will  be  explosive 
matter.  This  operation  will  be  the  largest, 
non-nuclear,  imderwater  explosion  ever 
nttempted. 

Operation  CHASE  Is  a  very  large  volume 
operation  with  46.000  tons  disposed  of  so 
far,  with  more  to  come.  By  reducing  the 
multiple  handling  of  the  explosives,  es- 
pecially  at  sea,   this  method   is  Inherently 
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safer.  Detonating  the  load  after  scuttling 
has  not  demonstrated  that  any  additional 
risks  are  Inciured  as  long  as  prudent  pre- 
cautions are  taken.  A  bonus  certainly  not 
envisioned  by  the  planners  of  CHASE  is  the 
benefit  to  the  scientific  community  even 
though  there  Is  no  way  to  measure  the  real 
value  of  the  benefits.  Nevertheless,  Important 
data  are  being  obtained  In  the  seismic  and 
hydro-acoustic  communities  which  cannot 
be  obtained  by  any  method  except  by  large 
explosions  at  sea.  Such  experiments  would  be 
prohibitively  expensive  If  It  were  not  for  the 
CHASE  program.  ONR  and  ARPA  consider 
the  CHASE  program  to  be  an  extremely  val- 
uable scientific  tool,  and  results  obuined 
thus  far  have  significantly  contributed  to 
ARPA's  nuclear  detection  program.  There  are 
1,100  uneconomical,  inefficient,  and  obsolete 
vessels  destined  for  scrapping.  They  could 
only  be  placed  in  service  at  abnormally  high 
cost  and  with  only  marginal  assurances  as 
to  reliability.  This  pool  should  provide  ships 
for  a  restunptlon  of  Operation  CHASE  when- 
ever the  need  arises. 


CONGRESSIONAL  GROUP  PROTESTS 
ACTION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOV- 
ERNMENT RESTRICTING  VISAS 
FOR  TWO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  U.S. 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

(Mr.  CULVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
i*f  1X13.1*  ks  ) 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  South 
African  Government  lias  recently  refused 
to  grant  visas  to  two  of  our  colleagues. 
Mr.  Reid  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Dices  of 
Michigan,  unless  they  agree  to  make  no 
speeches  while  in  the  country.  Under- 
standably, under  the  circumstances,  both 
have  found  it  necessary  to  cancel  plans 
to  go  to  South  Africa. 

As  chairman  of  an  informal  bipartisan 
group  in  Congress  interested  in  African- 
American  relations,  I  include  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  a  statement  of  pro- 
test which  has  been  signed  by  28  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate,  as  an  indi- 
cation to  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  of  the  depth  of  concern  in  this 
country  about  the  restrictions  which  It 
has  Imposed,  not  only  on  our  colleagues 
in  the  House,  but  upon  communication 
and  contact  between  the  people  of  our 
two  nations: 

Statement  of  Protest  Against  South  Afri- 
can Government  Denying  Visas  to  Mem- 
bers of  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
As  a  bipartisan  group  of  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  who  have  lonr  been  con- 
cerned about  United   States  relations   with 
Africa,  we  are  disturbed  to  learn  that  the 
South  African   Government  has  refused   to 
grant  visas  to  two  of  our  colleagues.  Rep. 
Ogden  Reld  of  New  York  and  Rep.  Charles 
Dlggs  of  Michigan,  without  serious  restric- 
tions on  their  activity  during  the  time  they 
would  be  in  that  country. 

Congressman  Reid  had  been  invited  by 
the  National  Union  of  South  African  Stu- 
dents to  deliver  the  address  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Annual  .Jay  of  Affirmation  of  Academic 
and  Human  Freedom  on  August  18th  In  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  University  of  Witwaters- 
rand  in  Johannesburg.  He  has  been  Informed 
that  the  South  African  Government  will 
grant  him  a  visa  only  on  the  condition  that 
he  make  no  speeches  while  in  the  country. 
Congressman  Dlggs  Is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Africa  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  and  had  Intended  to  in- 
clude South  Africa  in  a  special  study  mission 
of  a  number  of  nations  on  the  African  con- 


tinent. His  visa,  too,  was  granted  only  with 
certain  conditions  attached. 

Both  Mr.  Reld  and  Mr.  Dlggs  have  found, 
as  we  do,  that  these  conditions  are  unac- 
ceptable for  them  as  Members  of  Congress 
and  they  have,  regretfully,  cancelled  their 
plans  to  go  to  South  Africa.  This  is  partic- 
ularly unfortunate  in  the  light  of  their  deep 
concern  for  human  rights  and  the  rule  of 
law. 

We  very  much  share  our  colleagues'  con- 
cern in  this  matter  and  feel  that  it  is  a  cause 
for  genuine  regret  that,  at  a  time  when 
our  world  grows  smaller,  any  nation  should 
act  to  restrict  commimicatlou  between 
peoples. 

Most  particularly,  we  take  an  extremely 
dim  view  of  the  practice  of  granting  condi- 
tional visas  to  Members  of  Congress.  As  far 
as  we  can  determine,  this  procedure  is  un- 
precedented, and  we  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  United  States  has  imposed  no  restrictions 
on  South  African  Members  of  Parliament 
visiting  this  country. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  granting 
of  conditional  visas  to  Mr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Dlggs 
wUl  have  an  effect  on  relations  between 
South  Africa  and  the  United  States,  and 
could  signal  to  the  world  further  South  Afri- 
can withdrawal  into  Isolation.  This  Is  a  point 
which  otir  government  has  made  clear  at  the 
highest  levels  In  both  Washington  and  Pre- 
toria, and  one  with  which  we  agree  most 
strongly. 

The  decision  of  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment Is  an  insult  to  our  colleagues  and, 
beyond  that,  it  constitutes  a  devastating  at- 
tack on  the  principles  of  freedom  and  mutual 
understanding  to  which  all  men  of  good  wUl 
are  devoted.  We  wish  to  make  clear  to  the 
South  African  Government  that  their  de- 
cisions in  the  cases  of  Rep.  Reid  and  Rep. 
Dlggs  will  surely  affect  any  plans  we  may 
have,  as  individuals  or  as  a  group,  to  visit 
South  Africa  in  the  future. 

SIGNERS 

Congressman  Allard  Lowensteln  (New 
York ) . 

Congressman  Jonathan  Bingham  (New 
York). 

Congressman  John  Brademas  (Indiana). 

Congressman  John  Conyers  (Michigan). 

Congressman    John   Culver    (Iowa). 

Congressman  Donald  Fraser   (Minnesota). 

Congressman  Peter  Frelinghuysen  (New 
Jersey). 

Congressman  Frank  Horton    (New  York). 

Congressman  Paul  McCloskey  (California). 

Congressnian  Brad  Morse  (Massachusetts) . 

Congressman  Charles  Mosher  (Ohio). 

Congressman  Thomas  O'Neill  (Massa- 
chusetts ) . 

Congressman  Richard  Ottinger  (New 
York). 

Congressman  Bemjamln  Rosenthal  (New 
York ) . 

Congressman  Fred  Schwengel  ( Iowa ) . 

Congressman  John  Tunney  ( California ) . 

Congressman  Don  Edwards  (California). 

Congressman  Richard  McCarthy  (New 
York). 

Senator  Edward  Brooke  (Massachusetts). 

Senator  Clifford  Case  (New  Jersey). 

Senator  Thomas  Eagleton  (Missouri) . 

Senator  Gale  McGee  (Wyoming). 

Senator  Prank  Moss  (Utah). 

Senator  Edmund  Muskle  (Maine). 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy  (Massachusetts). 

Senator  Charles  Mathlas  (Maryland). 

Senator  James  Pearson  (Kansas) . 

Senator  Mark  Hatfield  (Oregon). 


TIME  GROWS  SHORT  ON 
PESTICIDES 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.^ 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ab- 

ea^ntlal  that  swift  and  definite 

taken  by  the  Department  of 

to  curb  the  use  of  hard  pes- 

ureas  of  our  economy  where  it 

It  is  a  national  shame 

a  national  disaster  that  even 

Federal  Government  is  allowing 

other  hard  pesticides  to   be 

federal   programs   on   Federal 

incumbent  upon  the  Federal 

to  set  an  example  and  in- 

dvery  farmer  and  pesticide  user 

Nation  be  told  of  that  example. 

Government  should  inform 

pesticide   users  to  shy 

use  of  these  environment- 

l^isons.  I  have  sent  e  letter  to 

of  Agriculture  citing  these 

calling  for  action  on  the 

Department.  I  include  a  copy 

letljer  in  the  Record  today: 

August  11,   1969. 
M.  Hardin. 
Agriculture, 
DC. 

hlR.  Secretaby  :  I  am  increasingly 

oy    the    accumulating    evidence 

beypnd  a  doubt  that  DDT  and  other 

are   endangering  our  entire 

Simultaneously.    I    am    aware 

I^sticides  are  still  In  use  by  the 

In  national  parks,  for- 

slAllar  areas  under  Federal  control. 

1  lope  that  you  will  ask  for  a  dls- 

of  such  activities,  utilizing  such 

es  in  Federal  areas.  It  Is  also  my 

fou   will   extend   the    temporary 
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is  in  the  offing  from  several 
indicating  that  DDT  has  some  bear- 
types  of  cancer,  enzyme  dlfB- 
cell  diseases.  I  feel  that  curtall- 
opi  rations  and  ban  on  production 
would  give  scientists  a  chance 
their  research  available. 

'ou    for  your   previous   courtesy 
you  win  give  this  request  con- 


Slnce)ely  yours. 

Bertram  L.  Podell, 
Member  oj  Congress. 


NEW  CQJ  lST  GUARD  FACILITY  AT 
WRIG:  ITSVILLE  BEACH,  N.C. 


LEKNON  asked  and  was  given 

to  address  the  House  for  1 

ijevise  and  extend  his  remarks, 

extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 

4  of  this  year,  I  had  the  very 

and  honor  of  participating 

of  a  new  Coast  Guard 

rightsville  Beach,  N.C.  This 

(feremony  properly  was  sched- 

179th  anniversary  of  the  U.S. 


Hch 


t  me,  all  of  us  were  privileged 

jloquent  and  appropriate  in- 

was  rendered  by  the  Rev- 

E.  Kirton,  rector,  St.  Mark's 

Cfriurch,  Wilmington,  N.C.  We 

■jy   this  prayer  that  I 

to  share  it  with  the  other 

Congress  as  well  as  all  who 

i|/ileged  to  read  it  from  the 

s  as  follows: 


3P  Coast  Guard  Installation, 
August  4.   1969 
"Eternal  Fi  ther.  strong  to  save.  Whose  arm 
hath  bound  the  restless  wave.  Who  biddst 
the  mighty    >cean  deep,  its  own   appointed 


limits  keep.  O  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  Thee, 
for  thoee  who  serve  us  on  the  sea". 

Almighty  Ood,  our  Heavenly  Father  over- 
whelmed as  we  are  by  the  staggering  accom- 
plishment of  a  moon  landing,  we  offer  Thee 
our  humble  and  grateful  thanks  for  those 
who  serve  and  save  human  lives  In  the  obvi- 
ous duties  of  every  day  life. 

On  this  179th  anniversary  of  the  5th  Coast 
Guard  District,  we  praise  Thee  O  God,  and 
offer  our  heartfelt  prayers  as  we  dedicate  this 
Coast  Guard  Installation  this  day.  We  hxim- 
bly  pray  for  those  who  will  be  engaged  In 
the  course  of  their  duties  to  search  and  res- 
cue their  brethren  on  the  waters,  and  for  all 
their  colleagues  who  at  the  risk  of  their  very 
lives,  guide  ships  and  planes  to  safe  havens. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  guide  and  protect  all 
those  who  serve  their  fellow-men  in  this  ca- 
pacity, and  grant  that  we  who  live  in  safety 
and  comfort  through  their  toll  and  sacrifice, 
may  always  remember  them  In  our  prayers, 
with  gratitude. 

We  pray  for  our  Country  that  she  may 
move  forward  with  continued  faith  and  trust 
in  Thy  Almighty  Arm,  and  That  the  faith  of 
our  fathers  will  be  our  faith  still.  May  we 
continue  to  build  bridges  of  human  coopera- 
tion and  Involvement  over  the  stormy  seas 
which  trouble  us  internally  and  externally 
as  a  nation,  and  may  we  always  remember 
that  Almighty  God  is  still  the  Controller  of 
history. 

All  these  petitions  we  ask  In  the  Name  of 
Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  Who  quieted  the 
stormy  waves  with  the  command,  "Peace  be 
still".  May  His  peace  and  love  and  sacrifice 
for  all  men,  abide  in  our  hearts  and  Inspire 
us  always.  Amen. 


PROGRESSIVE  IS  THE  PROPER 
ATTITUDE  ON  FASHION 

(Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  other  day  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  great  State  of  Cali- 
fornia offered  for  our  enlightenment 
and  edification  a  lengthly  digest  of  what 
is  and  what  is  not  proper  decorum  for 
Members  of  this  distinguished  body  en- 
gaged in  legislative  business  within  the 
walls  of  this  Chamber.  I  must  certainly 
offer  the  deepest  gratitude  and  the  hum- 
blest thanks  for  such  magnanimous  in- 
struction. Although  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  in  this  great  body  for 
nearly  7  years,  and  although  Mr.  Tal- 
cott's  message,  as  he  stated,  was  de- 
signed primarily  for  our  newer  Mem- 
bers, one  has  to  concede  that  perhaps 
an  old  dog  can  learn  some  new  tricks 
after  all,  and  that  we  do  learn  some- 
tliing  new  every  day.  I  must  certainly 
emphasize,  before  I  continue,  that  I  too 
share  the  deep  respect  and  esteem  for 
this  body  which  the  gentleman  from 
California  described. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  which, 
although  it  by  no  means  was  the  central 
theme  of  my  colleague's  remarks,  does 
suggest  a  degree  of  narrowness  which 
is  really  not  befitting  to  this  diverse  and 
individualistic  group  of  Representatives. 
I  refer  to  the  age-old  question  which  we 
have  all  heard  so  many  times  from  our 
wives  and  others  concerned  with  the 
wonderful  world  of  fashion:  What  to 
wear? 

At  no  point  in  his  remarks  did  the 
gentleman  suggest  that  we  are  all  alike; 
indeed,  the  gentleman  went  out  of  his 


way  to  state  quite  the  opposite,  and  I 
quote: 

Members  of  Congress  are  as  different  from 
each  other  ae  their  districts  are  different 
from  one  another.  This  ingredient  of  indi- 
vidualism enhances  the  legislative  product. 

So  we  are  and  so  it  does.  Consequently, 
it  seems  rather  odd  that  the  gentleman 
would  then  subsequently  suggest  that 
all  of  us  should  enter  these  Halls  each 
day  dressed  in  virtually  the  same  man- 
ner and  that  we  should  shy  away  from 
the  newer,  up-to-date  clothing  which  is 
an  everyday  part  of  the  natural  evolu- 
tion of  style. 

Would  the  gentleman  suggest  that  the 
long  tails,  high  boots,  leotards,  and  wigs 
of  the  First  U.S.  Congress  are  now  ap- 
propriate? I  think  not.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman suggest  that  the  beards,  long 
coats,  capes,  and  tophats  of  the  19th 
century  should  still  be  worn?  Again,  I 
would  think  not.  Yet  is  it  not  true  that  if 
some  Member  at  some  timp  had  not 
walked  onto  this  floor  attired  in  a  slightly 
different,  somewhat  modified  progressive 
style  from  what  was  presently  popular, 
we  would  today  still  be  standing  here, 
powdered,  wigged,  belted,  and  booted  in 
precisely  the  same  mamier  as  om*  Found- 
ing Fathers?  Probably  so.  And  is  it  not 
true  that  if  some  foi-ward-looking  leg- 
islator had  not  once  shown  the  imag- 
ination and  courage  to  take  a  step  for- 
ward in  fashion  we  would  be  standing 
on  the  Capitol  steps  in  today's  high  tem- 
peratures roasting  and  boiling  in  Ions? 
black  coats  and  tophats?  I  should  think 
so. 

To  those  coui'ageous  souls  who  battled 
the  forces  of  sameness  and  regimenta- 
tion, we  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 
Where  would  we  be  today  if  we  went  to 
dinner  in  Georgetown  dressed  like 
Thomas  Jefferson?  Probably  mistaken 
for  the  doorman  at  an  early  American 
discotheque.  What  would  happen  if  we 
slid  into  a  sleek  1969  hardtop  wearing  a 
tophats  It  would  doubtlessly  have  to  be 
collapsible. 

My  point  here  is  not  to  suggest  that 
my  distinguished  colleague  is  ready  to 
ease  the  Members  of  this  body  into  a 
time  machine  for  a  journey  back  to  ante- 
bellum. My  point  is  a  simple  one:  If  in- 
dividualism and  the  courage  to  be  differ- 
ent are  to  be  decried  by  those  who  sit 
in  this  Chamber,  we  had  better  pack  up 
and  call  it  a  day.  Why  bother  to  have  a 
Congress  at  all  if  the  individualism  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded  is  con- 
demned within  these  very  walls?  What 
wo"ld  visitors  think  if  they  came  to  the 
gallaries  and  saw  435  identically  dressed 
men  sitting  in  a  row?  They  would  prob- 
ably decide  to  give  up  voting — what  is 
the  difference,  they  would  reason. 

Now  I  am  by  no  means  venturing  the 
opinion  that  dignity,  taste,  and  proper 
manners  should  be  dumped  in  favor  of  a 
ballpark  atmosphere;  not  at  all.  But  dig- 
nity takes  many  forms.  Why,  just  re- 
cently, the  President  of  the  United  States 
attended  a  state  dinner  in  the  Philippines 
diessed  in  an  embroidered  .silk  shirt, 
proving  that  the  fabric  of  diplomacy  is 
not  always  woven  from  the  threads  of  a 
dark  blue  suit.  And  suppose  the  sturdy 
residents  of  the  North  Pole  became  the 
population  of  a  51st  State.  Clearly,  they 
would  be  most  likely  to  send  to  the  Con- 
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gress  their  most  popular,  leading  resi- 
dent— How  would  Santa  Claus  look  clean 
shaven,  coming  down  the  chimney  in  a 
dark  blue  suit?  And  what  of  our  attrac- 
tive female  colleagues  who  share  this 
great  Chamber  with  us?  I  daresay  "dark 
business  suits,  plain,  light-colored  shirts, 
and  dark  single-colored  shoes"  would  not 
do  much  for  them;  not  much  at  all.  In 
other  words  "to  each  his  own"  or  "one 
man's  robes  can  be  another  man's  rags," 
if  I  may  alter  an  old  axiom. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  (Mr. 
Talcott)  being  from  the  great  State  of 
California  as  I  am,  should  pause  to  con- 
sider the  great  leadership  our  State  has 
exercised  in  many  important  areas.  One 
of  these  areas  is  the  realm  of  modem, 
attractive,  up-to-date  fashions,  which 
have  led  the  way  for  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. I  certainly  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
pride  In  this  leadership  and  in  our  pro- 
gressively attired  and  well-groomed  Cali- 
fornia population.  It  would  certainly  not 
be  out  of  place  for  those  of  us  represent- 
ing California  to  share  that  pride  and 
to  lead  the  way  in  proper,  but  also  dis- 
tinctive and  attractive  attire.  I  invite  my 
fine  colleague  to  consider  this  prlvUege. 

It  would  certainly  seem  unlikely  that 
a  body  which  votes  on  appropriations  to 
send  men  to  the  moon  must  cling  to  es- 
tablished, conservative  styles.  It  would 
seem  equally  unlikely  that  a  nation  of 
such  great  diversity  as  ours  would  have 
a  corps  of  identical  automators  as  its 
elected  representatives.  As  my  colleague 
said  in  his  remarks : 

The  House  long  ago  abandoned  any  regi- 
men of  special  dress. 

Enough  said. 


REVOLT  IN  THE  COAL  MINES 


(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  new  day  is  dawning  for  coal 
miners.  Down  through  the  bleak  and 
tragic  history  of  the  most  hazardous  oc- 
cupation in  the  Nation,  observers  have 
often  marveled  at  the  patience,  the  cour- 
age and  the  stolid  optimism  of  a  huge 
majority  of  those  who  toil  underground, 
day  after  day,  without  complaint.  For 
want  of  a  better  word,  we  have  called 
this  attitude  "fatalism."  We  have  mar- 
veled that  over  140,000  men  have  been 
able  to  continue  their  grubby  tasks  In 
these  death  traps  which  every  day  crush, 
gas,  burn,  and  destroy  life  or  produce  the 
living  death  of  "black  lung." 

But  now  In  1969,  the  coal  miners  are 
speaking  out  against  these  Intolerable 
conditions.  This  Congress  has  awakened 
to  the  tragedy  which  has  gripped  thou- 
sands of  coal  miners.  I  have  confidence 
that  this  Congress  is  now  determined  to 
pass  meaningful  and  effective  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  legislation,  if  the  Con- 
gress can  resist  the  everpresent  lobbyists 
who  on  every  occasion  In  the  past  have 
weakened  any  coal  mine  safety  legisla- 
tion and  shot  It  through  with  loopholes. 
Only  If  this  Congress  has  the  courage  to 
place  protection  ahead  of  production  will 
the  coal  miners  be  safeguarded  and 
treated  like  human  beings. 


Yet  no  matter  what  laws  are  written, 
the  coal  miners  will  never  receive  genu- 
ine protection  until  their  union  stands  up 
and  fights  for  the  rank  and  file.  Monop- 
oly and  lack  of  competition  breed  lazi- 
ness.   Indifference,    and    dictatorship — 
which  have  for  too  long  been  the  prac- 
tices of  the  top  leadership  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  But  now  in 
1969,  we  have  the  good  old  American 
forces  of  competition  at  work.  In  1964, 
UMWA  President  Boyle  persuaded  the 
union  convention  to  Increase  from  five 
to  50  the  number  of  local  unions  required 
to  place  a  presidential  candidate  on  the 
ballot.     Obviously,     Mr.     Boyle     never 
thought  it  would  be  possible  for  any  op- 
ponent to  get  the  required  number  of  50 
nominations — but  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Yablon- 
skl  has  done  It — In  fact  he  already  has 
been  nominated  by  85  local  unions. 

This  competition  is  the  healthiest  thing 
that  has  ever  happened  in  the  entire 
tragic  history  of  the  coal  Industry,  and 
that  Is  why  I  include  the  text  of  Mr. 
Yablonski's  statement  at  a  press  confer- 
ence yesterday,  along  with  several  news- 
paper articles  relating  to  these  great  new 
developments: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  10,  1969] 
Coal   Minf.bs  Revolt   in   the  "Darkest 
Crevice"  of  Industry 
(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 
Washington — Just  before  dawn  last  Nov. 
20,  the  towering  steel  surface  works  at  the 
Consolidation   Coal    Company's   huge   No.   9 
mine  near  Farmlngton  W.  Va.,  were  enveloped 
by  flame  and  smoke.  Six  hundred  feet  be- 
neath  the  Appalachian   Valley   bottoms,   78 
miners  at  work  on  the  cat-eye  shift,  in   a 
honeycomb  of  passageways  as  Intricate  as  the 
street  map  of  Manhattan,  were  trapped  by 
explosions   and   fires.  Their   bodies   are  still 
there.  In  a  mine  still  too  hot  and  poisonous 
to  permit  them  to  be  brought  to  shallower 
graves. 

But  these  dead  sons  and  husbands  have 
composed  a  revolution  that  seems  likely  to 
make  their  dying  well  remembered.  Already 
they  have  done  what  none  of  the  120,000 
deaths  In  100  years  In  the  mines  has  accom- 
plished before.  And  last  week  disclosed  that 
there  is  more  to  come.  A  large  group  of  rank 
and  file  miners  sued  their  union,  an  institu- 
tion long  held  in  almost  religious  reverence 
except  by  a  few  noisy  heretics,  and  accused  it 
of  conspiring  to  defraud  them  and  thus  to 
I>erpetuate,  not  improve,  their  miserable 
condition. 

The  whole,  halting  history  of  reform  In  the 
coai  mines — long  known  to  be  the  most 
death-dealing  and  disabling  occupation 
among  the  40  major  industrial  job  classifica- 
tions— has  always  been  one  of  reaction  to 
catastrophe.  And  always — until  now — the  re- 
action has  been  half-hearted. 

It  was  not  until  1941,  for  example,  that  the 
first  token  Federal  mine  safety  regulations 
were  enacted,  taking  note  of  the  most  primi- 
tive survival  technology  known  to  mining 
engineers  for  100  years.  To  please  the  mine 
owners,  however.  Congress  neglected  to  pro- 
vide any  kind  of  enforcement. 

In  1952,  after  a  legendary  explosion  disaster 
at  the  Orient  No.  2  mine  In  West  Frankfort, 
111.,  had  taken  119  lives.  Congress  adopted  the 
present  law — and  filled  it  with  so  many  en- 
forcement loopholes  that  President  Truman, 
in  signing  It,  labeled  It  a  sham. 

During  the  18  years  between  the  great 
explosions  at  Orient  No.  2  and  Consol  No.  9, 
320  miners  were  dismembered.  Incinerated  or 
stiflocated  by  what  the  1952  law  called  "major 
disasters."  But  they  died,  from  the  stand- 
point of  publicity,  in  more  manageable 
groups,  usually  of  a  dozen  or  two  dozen — 
never  more  than  37  at  one  time.  There  con- 


tinued, of  course,  thousands  of  lonely,  un- 
publlclzed  coal  mine  deaths  In  such  "non- 
disaster"  accidents  as  faUs  of  rock,  machinery 
failures  and  explosions  claiming  fewer  than 
five  lives.  There  were  nearly  two  peaceful 
decades  without  public  outcry. 

A  combination  of  events,  some  of  which 
did  not  become  fully  apparent  until  last 
week,  has  now  revealed  how  drastically  al- 
tered Is  the  long  record  of  fatalistic  accept- 
ance of  this  carnage.  Last  Monday,  a  symbolic 
group  of  78  plaintiffs,  union  miners  and 
miners'  widows,  filed  a  sweeping  $75-mllllon 
damage  suit  in  Federal  Court  here  In  effect 
against  the  core  of  the  feudal  coal  system — 
the  United  Mine  Workers  tJnlon  Itself  and  Its 
high-salary,  multlmilUon  dollar  anclUarles. 
including  the  profitable  union-owned  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington,  and  also  the 
largest  trade  association  of  soft  coal  oper- 
ators, the  Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Asso- 
ciation. 

The    suit   does   not   mention   the   union's 
much-crltlclzed  lack  of  militancy  on  miners' 
health   and   safety,   or   its   cooperation   with 
the  mine  owners  against  "Irresponsible"  re- 
forms. Instead,  In  page  upon  page  of  con- 
demnatory complaint,  It  alleges  betrayal  of 
an  even  more  explicit  relationship  with  the 
membership — that  of  protecting  and  enhanc- 
ing the  rank  and  file  pension  benefits  of  an 
estimated    70,000    retired    miners    who    have 
been   cut   off   "capriciously   and   arbitrarily" 
without  a  penny.  The  union  was  accused  of 
conspiring  with  the  B.C.O.A.  mine  operators 
to  defraud  retirees  and  widows  of  their  mites, 
both  by  general  fiscal  mismanagement  and 
directly  by  manipulation  of  money  "for  pri- 
vate    gain."     The     membership     complaint 
against  the  union  confirmed  the  rise  of  an 
unmatched  spirit  of  mountain  militancy  in 
the  great   Appalachian  coal  basin   that   has 
frankly  dismayed  the  mining  Industry,  long 
accustomed  to  fraternal  relations  with  the 
U.M.W.  By  last  week,  committees  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  had  taken  account  of 
it  by  clearing  mine  health  and  safety  mea- 
sures  that    In   some    respects   went   beyond 
the  U.M.W.  leadership's  requests,  also  to  the 
coal  industry's  dismay. 

The  lawsuit,  and  the  bottom-of-the-shaft 
militancy  It  evidenced,  moreover,  was  ob- 
viously an  awkward  augury  for  the  U.M.W. 
President  W.  A.  "Tony"  Boyle.  Mr.  Boyle  is 
the  main  target,  In  a  union  election  year,  of 
mounting  rank-and-file  resentment  over 
seemingly  cavalier  treatment  of  both  pen- 
sion and  safety  matters,  and  of  large  un- 
ion salaries  paid  to  members  of  his  family. 
Mr.  Boyle,  64,  faces  the  most  serious  in- 
surgent challenge  to  re-election  sU.ce  the 
late  John  L.  Lewis,  unassailable  in  life  who 
made  the  coal  union  his  personal  fief  In 
1920,  on  retiring  picked  Mr.  Boyle  us  his 
heir. 

Because  of  the  Farmlngton  disaster  and  all 
that  has  flowed  from  it.  it  Is  conceivable  that 
Joseph  A.  Yablonskl.  59,  formerly  the  most 
ardent  of  Boyle  loyalists  but  who  now  c.-iUs 
his  chief  "a  dictator."  may  oust  the  president 
in  December  on  a  reform  platform.  This 
would  be  a  feat  in  its  way  as  remarkable — and 
some  Farmlngton  widows  say.  as  deserved — as 
anv  of  the  unexpected  consequences  of  the 
last  cat-eye  shift  in  Consol  No.  9,  and  proof 
that  the  unrest  of  our  time  has  finally  re- 
called the  most  remote,  darkest  crevice  of 
American  industrial  society. 


[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Sunday  Star, 

Aug.  10.  1969) 

Rumblings  From  the  Mines 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

The  first  indication  that  dissent  had  spread 

to  the  most  patient  Americans  and  literally 

gone  underground  came  last  February,  when 

West  Virginia  coal  miners  defied  their  union 

leaders    and    marched    on    Charleston,    the 

state  capital. 

The  miners,  led  by  three  doctors,  were  not 
asking  much— merely  wxarkmen's  compensa- 
tion   for   their    worst    occupational    hazard. 
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unraveling. 

Joseph  Yablonskl,  a  member 

International  executive  board  of  the 

'  Vorkers.  announced   he  would 

(Tony)  Boyle.  John  L.  Lewis' 

successor,  for  the  presidency  of 

Mine  Workers  Journal,  which 

men  Ion  and  sometimes   a  picture 

pr«  Eldent  Boyle,  did  not  take  note 

Yablonskl  move,  on  the  grounds  that 

"bona   fide   candidate"   until 

50  locals.  His  opponents  ac- 

Yadlonskl,  have  taken  many  steps, 

riolent,  to  see  that  this  did  not 

In  the  most  unusual  devel- 

group  of  disabled  miners  and 

to   Washington   to   announce 

4,000    others,    they   were 

for  $75  million  against  Boyle, 

UMW   Welfare   anjl   Pension 

Bitiuninous  Coal  Operators  Asso- 

tie    National    Bank    of    Wash- 


represen  ting 


them 


"black  lung.' 
recognition  ol 
and  black  lunj 

Since  then 
their  union  is 
other  signals 
is  further 

On   May  29, 
of  the 

United  Mine 
challenge  W. 
hand-picked 
the  UMW. 

The  United 
carries  a 
per  page  of 
of  the 

he   was   not   a 
nominated  by 
cording  to 
some  of  them 
occur. 

Last  Monda; ' 
opment  of  all, 
widows   came 
that, 

bringing  a  suii 
the  UMW,   th 
Fund,  the 
elation    and 
ingfon. 

Boyle  is  a 
directorate 
UMW,  but 
utive  ofHcer  of 
of  the  National 
is  controlled 
the  Coal  Poller 
of  coal  operat- 
turers. 

Eight  of  the 
people,   sat  by 
Huge,  read  the;  r 
"fraud"  again,^ 
the  union. 

A  few  of 
of  Dickens.  Oni ! 
deprived   of   a 
whose  welfare 
"pulled"  during 
a  heart  attack 

"The  union 
oxygen  and  his 
■He  died  fairly 

Howard 
became 
denied  his 
21  years'  serv 
not  qualify 
quires  that  he 
within  the 
ceding  his 
Fund." 

Reformer 
Heehler,  D.-W 
Boyle  and  the 
U^iw  have 
guarantee  full 
arles     which 
bracket.  Coal 
too  young  to 
forward  to  $1 

A   UMW 
founded, 
vated" — that 
campaign, 

Yablonskl 
the  fight  as 
part   of   the 
years  at  a 
self  of   being 
Boyle  which  w 

But   he   has 
says. 

"In  the  old 
a  pictiure  of 
Christ. "  says 
browed,  nattily 
the  mines  to 
the  age  of  15 
coming  along. 
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'  Tiey  did  not  get  much,  either — 
coal  duet  as  a  health  hazard 
as  a  disease. 

the  miners,  whose  loyalty  to 
legendary,  have  given  several 

I  hat  their  remarkable  patience 


find  of  one-man  interlocking 

not  only  president  of  the 

trustee,  chairman  and  chief  exec- 

the  Welfare  Fund,  a  director 
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petitioners,  plain  and  humble 

while  their    attorney,   Harry 

complaints  of  "plunder"  and 

Boyle  and  other  officials  of 


told  tales  that  were  worthy 
widow,  who  said  she  has  been 
pension,  told  of  a  neighbor 
fund  hospitalization  card  was 
his  long  convalescence  from 
suffered  In  the  mines. 
;ruck  came  and  took  away  his 
hospital  bed,"  she  recounted, 
soon  after." 

of  Peytona.  W.  Va.,  who 
disabled   in   19S8.   was 
because,  he  said,  despite 
in  union  coal  mines,  he  did 
Regulation  B-2.  which  re- 
work "20  years  In  union  mines 
period  Immediately  pre- 
application  to  the  Welfare 


Lini  llle 

perma  aently 

pen  3lon 

unler 
he  wot 
30- year 


1  pens  ion 


R^lph    Nader    and    Rep.    Ken 
Va.,  have  pointed  out  that 
other  two  top  officers  of  the 
made  pension  arrangements  that 
payment  of  their  present  sal- 
ire     in     the     $40,000-$50,000 
nlners  too  sick  to  work  and 
I  lie  can.  If  they  qualify,  look 
a  year, 
spokesman  called  the  suit  "un- 
Inacqurate    and    politically    motl- 
related    to    the    Yablonskl 
says  it  is  not  so. 
ki^ws  that  he  does  not  come  to 
knightly  figure,  having  been 
U^IW   establishment   for  many 
of  $26,000.  He  accuses  hlm- 
1  lart  of  the  "glorification"  of 

part  of  his  official  duties, 
changed   with   the   times,   he 


Yabl  onskl  i 


lays,  every  mine  kitchen  had 
Rooeevelt,    Lewis    and    Jesus 
Yablonskl,    a    short,    beetle- 
dressed  man,  who  went  Into 
his  dead  father's  place  at 
"Now  we  have  younger  men 
uid  they  want  to  be  heard." 
promised  to  hold  elections  in  every 
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local  district,  If  elected.  Presently,  partici- 
patory democracy  Is  at  a  low  ebb  In  the 
UMW.  Of  23  districts,  19  are  In  trusteeship, 
which  means  their  officers  are  appointed  by 
the  union  president,  a  circumstance  which, 
one  of  them  explained,  "keeps  \I6  from 
being  under  any  pressure  from  Individual 
members." 

Yablonskl  had  to  go  to  court  to  get  his 
literature  sent  out;  his  supporters,  he  says, 
have  been  threatened  and  bribed.  He  him- 
self was  subjected  to  a  karate  attack  on  July 
28. 

But  he  Is  much  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  at  one  of  the  largest  mines,  the  Robena, 
in  Masontown.  Pa  .  he  won  over  Boyle  by  10 
to  1. 

Statement  by  Joseph  A.  Yablonskj 

Just  over  two  months  ago  I  announced  my 
candidacy  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America. 

I  can  report  today  a  total  victory  in  the 
first  round  of  that  candidacy  and  In  the 
struggle  to  oust  Tony  Boyle  from  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Mine  Workers. 

Five  years  ago.  In  a  desperate  effort  to  pre- 
vent any  future  challenges  to  his  presidency, 
Boyle  had  the  Mine  Workers  Constitution 
amended  to  increase  the  number  of  local 
union  nominations  required  for  a  place  on 
the  ballot  from  5  to  50.  Boyle  assumed  that, 
with  all  the  power  at  his  command,  no  man 
could  ever  win  the  nomination  of  50  local 
unions.  But  he  w£is  wrong;  In  the  last  30  days 
85  local  unions  have  voted  to  nominate  me 
for  president.  We  have  verified  each  of  those 
85  nominations.  And  about  an  equal  number 
have  voted  to  nominate  Elmer  Brown  for 
Vice  President  on  our  ticket. 

This  was  accomplished  by  rank  and  file 
miners  with  no  money  and  very  little  or- 
ganization. Mr.  Brown  and  I  are  deeply  grate- 
ful to  those  who  helped  us  win  this  first 
round  at  great  risk  to  their  jobs  and  to  their 
personal  safety. 

We  got  the  85  nominations  in  the  face  of 
massive  violations  of  the  democratic  elec- 
tion procedures  guaranteed  by  the  Landrum- 
Grlffln  Act.  Boyle  and  his  henchmen  have: 

Perpetrated  violence  upon  me  and  those 
working  with  me; 

Fired  me  from  my  job  as  Acting  Director 
of  Labor's  Non-Partisan  League  to  which  the 
Courts  have  restored  me; 

Embezzled  from  the  union  treasury  huge 
sums  for  Boyle's  election  campaign; 

Sought  to  bribe  miners  with  jobs  and  cash; 

Threatened  miners  with  loss  of  jobs  and 
other  reprisals; 

Refused  so  much  as  to  mention  my  name 
in  the  Mine  Workers  Journal  while  playing 
up  Boyle  as  a  deml-god; 

Refused  to  distribute  my  literature — as 
required  by  law — until  ordered  by  the  Courts 
to  do  so; 

Violated  the  U.M.W.  Constitution  in  myr- 
iad ways,  Including  holding  secret  local 
union  meetings  to  nominate  Boyle. 

Dlscrlmlnatorlly  revoked  the  charters  of 
locals  which  were  about  to  nominate  me. 

More  than  100  violations  of  the  Landrum- 
Griffin  Act  have  been  documented.  Some  are 
criminal  violations  that  are  under  investi- 
gation by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Others 
are  civil  violations  that  we  have  reported  to 
the  Labor  Department.  Boyle  has  been  afraid 
to  answer  our  charges  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment because  he  knows  he  could  be  prose- 
cuted for  lying  to  the  Department. 

Yet.  despite  this  unprecedented  violence, 
despotism  and  corruption,  the  nomination 
barrier  has  been  surmounted. 

Tony  Boyle  and  his  associates  thought 
they  owned  the  union.  They  thought  the 
miners  were  too  weak  to  rise  up  In  an  elec- 
tion campaign.  Now  at  long  last,  Boyle  knows 
he  misjudged  the  men  who  belong  to  this 
union. 

The  hardest  part  of  the  battle  remains 
ahead.  Boyle  has  a  big  organization — mainly 


union  officials  appointed  by  him — and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  at  his  command.  We  have 
neither.  But  we  have  something  far  more 
important.  We  have  the  will  to  build  a  demo- 
cratic union  that  will  protect  the  lives  and 
safety  of  Its  members. 

Within  the  limits  of  our  ability,  we  will 
take  this  campaign  to  every  mining  town  in 
the  nation.  Every  miner,  working  and  retired, 
must  be  given  the  facts  that  show  Boyle's 
failure  to  protect  the  working  men  of  this 
union.  The  true  story  must  be  told. 

Here  are  a  few  additional  examples  of  how 
Boyle  and  his  associates  have  failed  the  men 
of  this  union: 

1.  Boyle  and  his  group  have  done  nothing 
about  enforcing  the  safety  provisions  which 
we  fought  to  place  in  the  contracts  the  UMW 
has  made  with  the  coal  Industry.  Between 
1960  and  1967.  even  the  notoriously  lax  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  found  371,000  violations  of 
these  safety  provisions  and  more  than  200,000 
of  these  were  repeated  irom  previous  inspec- 
tions. One  can  only  imagine  how  many  mil- 
lions of  other  violations  went  undetected  and 
how  many  miners'  lives  were  lost  as  a  result. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  responsibility 
for  enforcing  these  regulations  rests  upon 
Boyle  and  his  appointed  district  officials.  I 
promise  that  In  my  administration  these 
safety  regulations  will  be  strengthened  and 
rigidly  enforced.  In  addition.  I  will  insist 
upon  heavy  penalties  for  coal  operators  who 
violate  these  regulations  and  others  affecting 
the  safety  of  our  men.  What  will  Boyle  do? 

2.  Under  Boyle's  regime,  the  Welfare  and 
Retirement  Fund  has  failed  drastically  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  retired  and  disabled 
miners  for  two  reasons.  'First,  although  the 
coal  Industry  Is  booming,  the  royalty  on  coal 
production  by  which  the  fund  Is  financed  has 
not  been  Increased.  It  has  been  40  cents  a  ton 
since  1952.  Second.  Boyle  has  allowed  some 
coal  operators  to  pay  only  20  or  30  cents  a  ton 
to  the  fund.  Despite  growing  rank-and-file 
resentment.  Boyle  refuses  to  eliminate  these 
"sweetheart"  contracts. 

3.  Boyle  has  made  the  UMW  the  most 
notoriously  dictatorial  labor  union  in  Amer- 
ica, in  part  by  refusing  to  allow  miners  in  19 
of  the  union's  23  U.S.  districts  to  elect  their 
own  district  officers.  Though  this  practice  is 
clearly  illegal.  Boyle  refuses  to  change  it. 
even  in  the  face  of  a  law  suit  brought  by 
the  Labor  Department  under  the  Landrum- 
Grlffin  Act.  The  first  thing  I  will  do  when 
elected  is  to  insure  that  all  district  officers 
are  elected  by  the  miners. 

4.  While  many  rank-and-file  miners  have 
been  denied  their  measly  pensions.  Boyle 
and  his  fellow  officers  have  created  an  ex- 
travagant fund  for  themselves  with  miners 
dues.  These  elite  pensions  pay  more  than  20 
times  the  amount  received  by  the  retired  coal 
miners.  Moreover.  Boyle  and  his  associates 
have  packed  the  UMW  payroll  with  their  rel- 
atives and  friends.  Boyle  continues  to  pay 
his  brother  and  sister  over  $75,000  a  year 
with  the  dues  of  working  miners.  I  will  stop 
this  practice  when  I  am  president. 

5.  It  is  now  clear  that  Tony  Boyle's  favorite 
coal  company,  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  has 
no  intention  of  opening  the  Farmington,  W. 
Va..  mine  where  78  miners  were  entombed 
while  mine  safety  legislation  Is  before  Con- 
gress. Though  the  customary  waiting  period 
before  unsealing  a  mine  after  an  explosion 
has  long  since  passed;  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
remains  silent.  And  so  does  Tony  Boyle.  I 
demand  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines — and 
Boyle — tell  us  what  safety  purpose  Is  served 
by  waiting  another  month  or  two. 

6.  Boyle  and  his  cronies  do  not  understand, 
much  less  seek,  what  miners  need  in  terms 
of  legislative  protection  from  death  and  dis- 
ease underground.  Despite  my  efforts  to  urge 
a  dust  standard' low  enough  to  protect  miners 
from  black  lung  disease,  the  union  has  sup- 
ported a  3.0  dust  level  in  public  advertise- 
ments. A  recent  HEW  study  states  that  this 
3.0  standard  Is  totally  Inadequate  to  protect 
miners.    It   exp>ose6   them   to   more   than    15 
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times  the  maxlmiun  air  pollution  level 
deemed  safe  for  city  residents  by  HEW.  I  want 
to  know  why  mine  workers  should  not  re- 
ceive the  same  degree  of  protection  for  their 
health  that  city  rebidents  receive.  I  am  today 
demanding  that  the  union  legislative  goal 
for  dust  level  exposure  be  changed  from  3.0 
milligrams  per  cubic  meter  to  0.2  mlUlgrams 
per  cubic  meter.  Boyle  should  explain  why 
he  feels  the  higher  dust  level  Is  adequate, 
while  more  than  100,000  coal  miners  are  suf- 
fering from  black  lung.  I  am  also  sending  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Pinch  asking  that  HEW 
give  us  its  recommendation  within  two  weeks 
as  to  whether  even  the  0.2  goal  Is  low  enough 
to  protect  thoBe  miners  who  have  already 
received  10,  20  or  30  years  of  coal  dust  ex- 
posure. 

7.  I  favor  restoring  to  coal  miners  the 
right  to  sue  coal  operators  for  negligence 
which  results  in  occupational  disease  or  In- 
Jury.  No  longer  should  our  union  members 
be  forced  to  rely  on  the  whims  of  bureau- 
crats on  government  boards  and  agencies 
for  Jufit  compensation  for  their  Injuries. 
Boyle  has  never  even  mentioned  this  in- 
justice. Where  does  he  stand? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  Issues  which  are 
of  Increasing  concern  to  long-neglected  coal 
miners.  They  are  Issues  which  the  dictatorial 
regime  of  Tony  Boyle  has  failed  to  deal  with. 
It  is  clear  that  America's  coal  miners  want 
new  leadership.  I  will  give  It  to  them. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (u.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Aug.  11,  1969) 
Tablonski   Claims   85   Locals   Sttpport   Bid 

FOR  UMW  Job 

(By  Robert  Walters) 

Joseph  A.  (Jock)  Yablonskl,  the  Insurgent 
candidate  In  the  contest  for  the  presidency 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  today  said  he 
had  met  the  campaign's  first  major  legal  re- 
quirement despite  "unprecedented  violence, 
despotism  and  corruption"  on  the  part  of 
the  union's  incumbent  leadership. 

Yablonskl  said  that  85  UMW  locals  had 
formally  nominated  him  for  the  union's  top 
post,  handily  surpassing  the  union's  con- 
stitutional requirement  that  50  such  en- 
dorsements be  received  In  order  to  officially 
qualify  for  a  place  on  the  ballot  In  the  De- 
cember election. 

The  union's  current  president,  W.  A. 
(Tony)  Boyle,  Is  understood  to  also  have 
easily  cleared  that  hurdle  in  his  bid  for  re- 
election, thus  setting  the  stage  for  what 
many  observers  expect  to  be  one  of  the  most 
bitter  elections  in  the  history  of  the  country's 
labor  movement. 

Since  Yablonskl,  a  59-year-old  resident  of 
ClarksvlUe.  Pa.,  announced  his  candidacy  on 
May  29,  the  campaign  has  been  marked  by 
tinreetralned  personal  Invective,  charges  of 
Improper  and  illegal  actions  and  flurries  of 
legal  actions  on  both  sides  of  the  struggle. 

COULD    BREAK    CHAIN 

A  victory  for  Yablonskl  In  the  Dec.  9  elec- 
tion would  mark  the  first  break  In  a  50-year 
chain  of  command  that  began  with  John 
L.  Lewis,  president  from  1920  to  1960,  and 
continued  through  two  Lewis-picked  suc- 
cessors— Thomas  Kennedy,  who  led  the  UMW 
in  1960  and  1961,  and  Boyle,  first  elected  in 
1962. 

Despite  his  apparent  victory  in  gaining  a 
spot  on  the  ballot,  Yablonskl  Is  still  con- 
sidered an  underdog.  However,  he  has  made 
a  better  showing  than  many  expected,  dis- 
playing surprising  strength  In  the  massive 
UJ3.  Steel  Corp.  Robena  complex  In  south- 
western Pennsylvania  outside  Pittsburgh. 

The  union's  more  than  1,500  locals  began 
the  nominating  procedure  on  July  9  and  con- 
cluded their  first-stage  balloting  on  Satur- 
day. Yablonskl  has  charged  that  much  of 
Boyle's  strength  comes  from  "pensioner 
locals,"  whose  membership  Is  comprised  of 
retired  rather  than  active  miners. 

"Five  years  ago,  in  a  desperate  effort  to 


prevent  any  future  challenges  to  his  presiden- 
cy, Boyle  had  the  Mine  Workers'  constitution 
amended  to  increase  the  number  of  local 
union  nominations  required  for  a  place  on 
the  ballot  from  6  to  50.  Boyle  assumed  that, 
with  all  the  power  at  his  command,  no  man 
could  ever  win  the  nomination  of  50  local 
unions,"  Yablonskl  said. 

CLAIMS    85    VOTES 

"But  Boyle  was  wrong.  In  the  last  30  days, 
85  local  unions  have  voted  to  nominate  me 
for  the  high  office  of  president.  We  have  veri- 
fied each  and  every  one  of  those  nominations. 
And  about  an  equal  number  have  voted  to 
nominate  Elmer  Brown  for  vice  president  on 
our  ticket,"  he  added. 

The  nominations  were  secured  "in  the  face 
of  the  most  massive  violation  of  law  in  labor 
history,"  said  Yablonskl,  charging  that 
"Boyle  and  his  henchmen  have  perpetrated 
violence  upon  me  and  those  working  with  me 
.  .  .  embezzled  the  funds  of  the  union  for 
political  purposes,  spent  huge  sums  of  money 
on  Boyle's  behalf  (and)  sought  to  bribe  min- 
ers with  jobs  and  cash." 

Yablonskl  also  charged  that  Boyle  and 
his  supporters  had  "threatened  miners  with 
loss  of  jobs  and  other  reprisals,  refused  to  so 
much  as  mention  my  name  In  the  Mine 
Workers  Journal,  while  playing  up  Boyle  as  a 
demigod,  refused  to  distribute  my  literature 
until  ordered  by  the  courts,  violated  the 
UMW  constitution  in  a  myriad  of  ways  (and) 
dlscrlmlnatorlly  dechartered  locals  which 
were  about  to  nominate  me." 

Touching  on  some  of  the  Issues  he  will 
pursue  in  the  coming  months,  Yablonskl 
charged  that  Boyle  and  his  backers: 

"Have  done  nothing  about  enforcing  the 
safety  clause"  In  UMW — Industry  agreements 
despite  "over  200,000  violations  of  these  safe- 
ty standards  between  1960  and  1967"  on  the 
part  of  mine  owners. 

"Let  the  (UMW)  pension  fund  run  down 
by  falling  to  obtain  agreements  for  adequate 
royalties  and  failing  to  enforce  the  existing 
royalty   agreements." 

"Made  the  UMW  today  the  most  dictatorial 
union  in  the  history  of  American  labor  by 
denying  16  of  the  23  districts  the  right  to  se- 
lect their  own  president." 

I  From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post, 

Aug,  12,   1969] 

Mines  Bureau,  UMW  Attacked  bt 

Yablonski 

(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 

Sometime  around  Sept.  1,  the  Farmington, 

W.  Va.,  mine  in  which   78  men  have  been 

entombed  since  last  Nov.  30  will  be  entered 

by  officials  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and 

the  Consolidation  Coal  Co. 

John  S.  O'Leary.  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  made  the  disclosure  yesterday  in  re- 
sponse to  a  charge  that  the  mine  was  being 
kept  sealed  with  the  compliance  of  his 
agency. 

The  charge  was  made  here  earlier  in  the 
day  by  Joseph  A.  Yablonskl  in  an  accusa- 
tion-studded press  conference.  Yablonskl 
called  the  conference  to  announce  his  belief 
that  he  had  obtained  the  endorsement  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  locals  of  United  Mine 
Workers  Union  to  be  a  candidate  for  presi- 
dent against  W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle,  the  In- 
cumbent. 

MINE    WAS    SEALED 

An  explosion  In  the  huge  Farmington 
mine's  Consol  9  on  Nov.  20  trapped  the  78 
men  below  ground.  Giving  up  hope,  the 
Consolidation  Company  sealed  the  mine  on 
Nov.  30. 

Yablonskl  charged  that  the  mine  was  being 
kept  sealed  while  Congress  considers  mine 
safety  legislation.  O'Leary  denied  that  charge 
and  explained  the  Bureau  of  Mines  had  en- 
gaged experts  from  several  universities  who 
had  advised  against  attempting  to  open  the 
mine  for  fear  of  new  explosions. 


Recent  data,  O'Leary  said,  pointed  toward 
the  possibility  that  the  mine  could  now  be 
approached  for  entry  and  that  men  could 
probably  set  foot  Inside  by  the  first  of  next 
month.  Meetings  with  the  mine  officials  and 
O'Leary's  office  are  scheduled  In  West  Virginia 
today  and  with  the  university  consultants  on 
Thursday. 

Yablonski,  once  a  friend  of  Boyle  and  now 
his  principal  challenger  for  leadership  of 
the  Mine  Workers,  said  he  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  85  of  the  estimated  1200  locals  of 
the  UMW.  Fifty  locals  are  required  for 
placement  on  the  ballot. 

The  official  nomination  results  will  be 
announced  today. 

Seated  beside  his  attorney,  civil  rights 
lawyer  Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Yablonski  charged 
that  Boyle  had  "embezzled  from  the  union 
treasury  huge  sums"  for  his  election  cam- 
paign. The  union  denied  the  charge  as  a 
"vicious  lie." 

Edward  L.  Carey,  general  counsel  for  the 
Mine  Workers,  disputed  the  dozen  or  so 
charges  made  against  Boyle  and  the  union 
leadership  by  Yablonskl  and  then  demanded 
to  know  "why  doesn't  Joe  love  Tony  in  De- 
cemt>er  as  he  did  In  May,"  a  reference  to  the 
fact  that  Yablonskl  was  a  staunch  backer  of 
Boyle  until  he  announced  his  candidacy  for 
union  president. 

Asked  If  he  expected  violence  during  the 
ensuing  campaign.  Carey  said: 

"Violence?  No.  Coal  miners  are  sweet  and 
gentle  people." 

Boyle  and  Yablonskl  are  entering  the  most 
heated  contention  for  the  leadership  of  the 
Mine  Workers  since  the  days  before  the 
union  was  headed  by  the  late  John  L.  Lewis. 

FUND,    AUTONOMY    ARGUED 

Local  and  district  autonomy  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  union's  large  pension  fund 
have  been  the  focal  Issues  of  the  campaign 
thus  far. 

In  addition,  a  group  of  rank-and-file 
union  members  have  sued  the  union,  charg- 
ing mismanagement  of  the  pension  fund. 
The  law  firm  of  Edward  Bennett  Williams 
has  been  retained  to  answer  for  the  union. 

Yablonskl  charged  yesterday  that  one  of 
the  reasons  the  pension  fund  is  in  difficulty 
is  that  some  coal  companies  are  being  al- 
lowed by  the  union  to  contribute  less  than 
the  40  cents  per  ton  contributed  by  most 
operators.  Carey,  speaking  for  the  union,  de- 
nied that  any  firm  Is  being  allowed  to  pay 
less  than  40  cents  a  ton. 

Another  union  spokesman  said  that  Boyle, 
who  became  a  trustee  of  the  pension  fund 
only  after  Lewis  died  in  June,  has  ordered 
"an  in-depth  study"  of  the  fund's  entire  op- 
eration. 

The  Department  of  Justice  appeared  likely 
to  become  involved  In  the  election  as  both 
sides  promised  to  use  Its  services  to  Investi- 
gate Irregularities. 

Although  the  nomination  process  did  not 
officially  close  until  4:45  p.m.  yesterday,  it 
seemed  unlikely  that  any  other  candidates 
but  Boyle  and  Yablonski  qualified  as  nomi- 
nees. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  12.  19691 
UMW  Insurgents  Claim  Victory  on  Nomi- 
nation— Yablonski  Group  Contends  It 
Has  Won  Ballot  Position — Boyle's  Ri- 
vals Say  86  Locals  Have  Backed  Their 
Stand 

(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 
Washington,  August  11. — Insurgent  can- 
didates challenging  the  re-election  of  W.  A. 
(Tony)  Boyle  and  other  top  officers  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  said  today 
they  had  won  a  month-long  nomination 
struggle  to  get  their  names  on  the  union 
ballot. 

But  the  U.M.W. .  which  counts  the  nomina- 
tion certificates  of  its  local  unions,  did  not 
confirm  this  victory  claim.  Although  the 
union    constitution    says    the    nominating 
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The  complaints  said  that  in  no  other  union 
district  had  locals  been  generally  disbanded 
although  the  charters  of  selected  locals  else- 
where suspected  of  favoring  Mr.  Yablonskl 
had  been  revoked. 

Secretary  Shultz  has  taken  the  position 
in  a  letter  that,  although  he  has  statutory 
authority  to  investigate  alleged  election  ir- 
regularities "at  any  time,"  he  will  follow  "the 
department's  long  standing  policy  not  to 
undertake  investigatlQn"  until  alter  the  elec- 
tion is  completed. 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Rauh  on  July  23  was 
not  entirely  without  promise  for  Mr.  Yablon- 
skl, however.  For  the  Secretary  said  that  if 
Mr.  Yablonski's  complaints  were  valid,  vio- 
lations of  at  least  five  sections  of  the  Lan- 
drum-Griffin  Act  of  1959  were  involved. 
Proof  of  any  of  them  could  invalidate  the 
election  later. 

OTHER    COURT    MOVES 

Mr.  Schultz  noted  that  Mr.  Yablonskl, 
throngh  private  lawsuits,  had  already  taken 
"corrective  action"  to  remedy  two  Landrum- 
Grtffin  violations  directly  affecting  him.  The 
union  is  under  two  Federal  court  Injunctions 
requiring  it.  despite  its  earlier  refusal,  to 
mail  Mr.  Yablonski's  campaign  literature  and 
to  refrain  from  dismissing  him  from  his 
union  job,  which  it  sought  to  do. 

The  P.B.I,  investigations  have  focused  so 
far  on  Mr.  Yablonski's  charge  that  he  was 
knocked  unconscious  while  attending  a  meet- 
ing of  U.M.W.  officials  at  Springfield,  111.,  on 
June  28. 

The  Boyle  administration  is  under  other 
pressures  In  various  courts,  meanwhile,  none 
of  which  detracts  from  Mr.  Yabonskl's  ef- 
forts. 

The  union,  among  others,  was  sued  here 
for  $75-million  in  damages  last  Monday  by 
78  rank-and-file  miners.  They  alleged  a  con- 
spiracy to  defraud  them  of  pension  benefits 
by  officials  of  the  U.M.W.,  Its  welfare  fund, 
its  union-owned  bank  in  Washington,  and 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Association, 
an  industry  group. 

The  union  said  it  has  hired  Edward  Ben- 
nett Williams,  the  Washington  criminal 
lawyer  who  also  defended  James  R.  Hoffa, 
former  Teamsters'  Union  president,  to  rep- 
resent it  in  that  case. 

On  Saturday,  Congressional  Quarterly,  a 
Washington  news  service,  said  that  the 
U.M.W. -owned  bank,  the  National  Bank  of 
Washington,  of  which  Mr.  Boyle  is  a  paid 
director,  had  offered  special  low-interest 
loans  to  members  of  Congress,  raising  the 
prospect  of  a  Congressional  investigation. 

Included  in  the  rank-and-file  miners'  dam- 
age complaint  is  an  allegation  that  top  union 
officers,  through  the  bank,  have  failed  to  pro- 
tect members'  interests  by  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  prudent  prosecution  of  bank  busi- 
ness. 

Later  this  month,  the  union  is  expected 
to  go  on  trial  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  here  on  Justice  Department  charges 
that  it  has  suppressed  democratic  union 
practices  for  decades  by  illegally  maintain- 
ing many  of  its  districts  under  "trustee- 
ships." This  suit  has  been  pending  since  1964. 

The  "trusteeship"  arrangement  involved 
in  the  suit  allows  Mr.  Boyle  to  appoint  the 
top  officers  of  nearly  all  the  union's  23 
districts. 

His  brother,  R.  J.  Boyle,  is  president  of 
District  27  in  the  low  coal  producing  Pacific 
Northwest  at  a  salary  of  825,000.  His  daugh- 
ter, Antoinette,  is  a  $40,000-a-year  U.M.W. 
attorney  in  Billings,  Mont.,  the  locale  of  the 
two-room  District  27  headquarters. 


REGULATION   OF  PORNOGRAPHY 

(Mr.  POLLOCK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  biU 


I  am  introducing  today  offers  a  solution 
to  many  of  the  problems  surrounding 
regulation  of  pornography.  Both  the  leg- 
islative and  judicial  branches  of  govern- 
ment have  often  been  baffled  in  attempts 
to  develop  workable  definitions  of  ob- 
scenity and  determine  how  to  deal  with 
it.  Sometimes  we  are  reduced  to  the  ex- 
asperation of  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Stewart,  whose  means  of  identification 
is,  "I  know  it  when  I  see  it." 

Indeed,  this  area  of  legislation  involves 
conflicting  and  confusing  values.  On  the 
one  hand,  to  overregulate  distribution  of 
any  printed  matter  might  be  disasterous. 
The  government  should  steer  far  clear  of 
censorship,  and  allow  adults  their  first 
amendment  right  to  choose  reading  ma- 
terial. On  the  other  hand.  Congress  can- 
not ignore  its  responsibility  to  rescue 
adults  from  imwanted  pornography 
thrust  into  the  home  through  the  mails. 
Congress  must  also  recognize  the  right  of 
States  to  determine  how  minors  shall  be 
especially  protected  from  obscene  matter, 
but  must  face  the  responsibility  of  back- 
ing State  laws  in  areas  of  Federal  juris- 
diction, like  the  mails. 

To  satisfy  all  these  criteria,  this  pro- 
posal employs  delicate  balancing.  The 
bill  offers  a  clear,  workable  definition  of 
what  is  objectionable.  This  is  something 
the  Courts  have  been  seeking  from  the 
legislature  for  years. 

The  bill  also  offers  solutions  to  other 
problems.  It  will  allow  adults  to  receive 
sexually  oriented  material  through  the 
mail,  but  only  if  they  specifically  re- 
quest it.  This  provides  protection  with- 
out censorship.  It  makes  mailing  porno- 
graphic material  to  a  minor  illegal  when 
State  laws  prohibit  distribution  to 
minors.  This  provides  support  for  State 
laws  without  smothering  State  experi- 
mentation imder  a  blanket  of  Federal 
uniformity. 

This  proposal  rescues  the  majority  of 
citizens  from  the  imdesirable  task  of 
destroying  unwanted  smut.  In  addition, 
it  protects  those  who  are  not  old  enough 
to  judge  wisely  for  themselves  what 
might  be  harmful.  At  the  same  time,  the 
bill  recognizes  that  no  judgment  of  the 
proper  age  for  self-determination  has  yet 
been  proven  correct,  and  offers  a  reason- 
able definition  of  what  material  falls  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  this  act. 

In  hopes  that  we  will  cut  through  the 
confusion  that  has  surrounded  this  area 
of  the  law  for  so  long,  I  urge  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 


REVENUE-SHARING  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  message  proposing  a  revenue 
sharing  program  is  a  dramatic  innova- 
tion in  the  often  proclaimed,  but  seldom 
achieved,  Federal-State-local  govern- 
mental partnership. 

This  is  the  big  bold  step  many  of  us 
have  been  advocating.  Obviously  there 
is  a  long  difficult  trail  between  the  Execu- 
tive proposal  and  the  legislative  enact- 
ment. But  the  ice  has  been  broken.  I 
applaud  the  President  and  his  economic 
advisers  for  this  first  step  toward  fiscal 
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adequacy  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  tax-sharing  concept  is  an 
appropriate  vehicle  for  bxiilding  sub- 
stance into  the  governmental  partner- 
ship. 

The  State  and  local  municipalities  are 
more  ecacient  and  responsive  govern- 
mental agencies  than  the  Federal  agen- 
cies. The  Federal  Government  has,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  usurped  the  prin- 
cipal taxing  mechanisms — the  income 
and  the  excise  tax.  The  time  for  revenue 
sharing  has  come. 

Although,  of  course,  the  Congress  must 
work  its  will  and  many  changes  can  be 
accomplished,  I  commend  the  President's 
proposal  for  distribution  which  appears 
to  utilize  two  equal  factors  of  popula- 
tion and  local  tax  effort.  State  and  local 
municipalities  who  are  more  willing  to 
tax  themselves  for  municipal  services 
will  share  a  larger  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral revenues.  This  formula  can  be  an 
incentive  and  a  reward  for  self-help. 

The  President's  plan  is  a  modest  pro- 
posal, one  that  can  be  gradually  imple- 
mented to  strengthen  our  various  govern- 
ments as  the  revenue  sharing  system 
matures. 

One  major  defect  m  the  revenue 
sharing  plan  is  that  the  first  application 
omitted  education. 

Education  is  our  most  serious  unmet 
domestic  need.  Income  is  the  most  ap- 
propriate tax  source  for  educational  pur- 
poses The  correlation  between  educa- 
tion and  income  is  direct,  but  there  is 
no  correlation  between  sales  or  real  prop- 
erty and  education. 

Revenue  sharing  should  have  been 
initiated  for  local  educational  purposes. 
Perhaps  if  the  demonstration  of  revenue 
sharing  for  State  and  local  general  gov- 
ernmental purposes  is  successful,  the  new 
sharing  concept  can  be  utilized  for  edu- 
cation. 

STATE    COUNTY.  AND  COMMUNI-TY 
RESOLUTIONS      HONOR      REPRE- 
SENTATIVE BATES 
(Mr  MORSE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission   to    address    the    House    for    1 
minute,   to   revise   and   extend   his   re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  further- 
ance of  our  tributes  to  our  late  beloved 
colleague,    the    Honorable    William    H. 
Bates  of  Massachusetts,  I  wish  to  place 
into  the  Record  at  this  point  several 
resolutions  adopted  by  State,  county,  and 
community  governmental  agencies  fol- 
lowing Bill  Bates'  untimely  passing. 

The  Elxecutive  Coimcil  of  Massachu- 
setts, with  the  Governor  presiding, 
adopted  this  resolution: 

RESoLxrrioN 
Whereas,  Congressman  William  H.  Bates 
of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  served  his  district 
and  the  nation  with  great  distinction  during 
the  past  19  years,  and 

Whereas,  Before  his  election  to  Congress 
he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander in  the  United  States 
Navy  in  recognition  of  his  10  years  of  faith- 
ful and  courageous  duty  in  behalf  of  the 
country  that  he  loved,  and 

Whereas,  he  was  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee who  had  the  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation  of   our   defense   needs   that   was 


matched  by  his  determination  to  keep  our 
armed  forces  strong  in  order  to  discourage 
potential  aggressors,  and 

Whereas.  In  every  way  he  was  the  exem- 
plary public  servant  who  was  respected  and 
admired  by  his  colleagues,  constituents  and 
many  friends  for  his  complete  devotion  to 
his  responsibilities,  and  therefore 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  Massachusetts  does  hereby  express  its 
grief  and  its  sympathy  to  the  members  of 
his  family  by  having  a  signed  copy  of  this 
^solution  forwarded  to  his  widow,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  this  Council  shall  adjourn 
forthwith  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  late 
Congressman  William  H.  Bates. 

FrancU  W.  Sargent,  Governor;   Thomas 

D.  Lane;  G.  Edward  Bradley;  Raymond 

P.   Cronin,  Jr.;    Herbert  L.   Connolly; 

Nicholas  W.  Mitchell;  Walter  P.  Kelly; 

Patrick    J.    McDonough;     Samuel    M. 

Flaksman,  Executive  Secretary. 

The  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  offered  by  Representa- 
tive Samuel  E.  Zoll  and  Michael  J.  Har- 
rington, both  of  Mr.  Bates'  home  city, 
Salem: 

resolu-nons  on  the  death  op  william  h. 
Bates 

Whereas,  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  with  deep  sorrow  has  learned 
of  the  death  of  the  Honorable  William  H. 
Bates  who.  for  the  past  nineteen  years,  has 
sincerely  and  faithfully  served  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  as  its  Representative 
in  Congress;   and 

Whereas,  a  naval  officer  in  World  War  II 
and  a  model  family  man,  William  H.  Bates 
was  distinguished  as  a  public  servant;  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  he  championed 
a  nuclear  navy;  he  also  served  as  the  second 
ranking  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy;  and 

Whereas,  During  his  term  of  office,  this 
truly  dedicated  public  servant  exercised  the 
authority  of  his  office  with  great  dignity  and 
a  great  sense  of  responsibility  and  endeared 
himself  to  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact  by  his  demeanor,  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose and  knowledge  of  State,  National  and 
World  Affairs;  and 

Whereas.  The  Commonwealth  may  justly 
grieve  when  a  statesman  and  public  servant, 
such  as  William  H.  Bates,  Is  so  untimely 
called  to  his  reward;   therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  hereby  expresses  to  the 
bereaved  family  of  William  H.  Bates  its  pro- 
found sympathy  In  the  great  loss  which  has 
come  to  them  and  the  Commonwealth;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread 
upon  the  records  of  the  House  and  an  en- 
grossed copy  thereof  be  sent  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  family  of 
William  H.  Bates. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted,   June 

24,  1969. 

David   M.   Bartlet, 

Speaker. 
Wallace  C.  Mills, 

Clerk. 
A  true  copy.  Attest:  John  P.  X.  Davoren, 
Secretary  of  the  Comon wealth. 


The  action  of  the  county  commission- 
ers of  Essex  County,  Mass.,  was  reported 
in  this  manner: 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Essex,  ss: 

At  a  -egular  meeting  of  the  County  Com- 
missioners held  at  Salem  on  Tuesday,  June 
24.  1969,  Chairman  Burke  and  Commission- 
ers CahlU  and  Donovan  were  present. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Cahlll.  dtUy  seconded. 
it  was  unanimously  voted : 


That  Resolutions  be  drawn  as  a  memorial 
to  Congressman  William  H.  Bates,  of  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District,  said  Resolu- 
tions to  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the 
Coimty  Commissioners,  a  copy  thereof  sent 
to  his  wife,  and  copies  to  be  posted  at  the 
Superior  Court  House  In  Salem,  to  wit: 

Whereas,  the  passing  of  Congressman  Wil- 
liam H.  Bates  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District,  on  June  22,  1969.  removed  from  his 
district  and  the  County  of  Essex  a  man  of 
high  principle,  great  dignity  and  devotion 
to  public  duty,  and 

Whereas,  the  Sixth  Congressional  EWstrlct. 
the  County  of  Essex,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  have  lost  ir  his  death  a  man  who 
always  carried  out  his  public  duties  in  an 
exemplary  manner,  and 

Whereas,  throughout  his  distinguished 
career  in  public  service  his  objective  was 
what  was  best  for  all  the  people,  and 

Whereas,  he  always  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  and  was  not  afraid  to  take  a 
stand  on  issues,  and 

Whereas,  he  was  always  most  cooperative 
with  the  County  Commissioners  of  Essex 
County  m  helping  them  solve  problems  where 
federal  assistance  was  needed,  and 

Whereas,  his  untiring  efforts  for  the  people 
and  industries  In  his  district  were  most 
laudatory,  Be  It 

Resolved,  that  as  officials  of  the  County 
of  Essex,  personally  and  as  representatives  of 
those  who  have  so  many  times  honored  him 
with  public  office,  we  cause  these  Resolutions 
to  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  our  County 
of  Essex  as  a  memorial  of  our  recognition  of 
the  achievements  of  Congressman  William  H. 
Bates  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  as  an  expression  of  our 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  on  his 
passing. 

Be  it  Further  Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these 
Resolutions   be   transmitted   to   ht«   beloved 
wife  as  an   expression  of   our  sympathy   in 
her  bereavement. 
Attest: 

Barbara  O.  Chapman. 
Deputy  Asssistant  Clerk. 

This  was  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  city  council  of  Haverhill.  Mass. 

RESOLXmON 

Let  the  record  show  that  the  Citizens  of 
Haverhill  join  with  the  Nation  in  moximlng 
the  death  of  William  H.  Bates,  our  distin- 
guished Representative  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

His  sensitivity  to  the  Human  rights  and 
needs  of  his  people,  mark  him  well  in  the 
Journals  of  our  District  and  our  Nation.  His 
service  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  have 
earned  for  him  the  love  and  esteem  of  all 
of  those  who  knew  him  and  those  whom 
he  served  so  well  and  devotedly  for  these 
many  years. 

The  Haverhill  City  Council  joins  with  his 
legions  of  friends  to  extend  our  Heartfelt 
sympathies  to  his  family  and  pray  that  God 
grant  him  strength  to  endure  this  Hour  of 
tragedy. 

May  God  Grant  Him  the  eternal  rest  he  so 
richly  deserves,  as  we  commit  his  mortality 
to  the  earth  and  his  momory  and  deeds  to 
the  Generations  to  come  after  us. 

In  city  council:    June  24.    1969,   adopted. 

Attest: 

W.  Chester  Angus, 

City  Clerk. 


The  mayor  and  members  of  the  city 
council  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  adopted  this 
resolution : 

RESOLtmoN  OF  Respect:  Congressman 
William  H.  Bates 

Whereas,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  June 
1969,  death  brought  to  a  close,  the  active  life 
of  Congressman  William  H.  Bates;  and 

Whereas,   Congiessman   William   H.   Bates 
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Pbed  J.  Ktrouz, 
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3N  STEEL  IMPORTS 


asked  and  was  given  per- 
ess  the  House  for  1  min- 
nd  extend  his  remarks  and 
ajieoiis  matter.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
1968.  we  were  given  indi- 
:  orecasts  of  a  phenomenal 
imports.  Early  in  Jan- 
got  the  word  that  total 
during  calendar  year  1968 
7.960  million  tons — an  all- 
compares  to  imports  of 
during  1967.  This  means 
imports  increased  by  over 
1  year,  but  that  steel  im- 
coi^prise  nearly  17  percent  of 
eel  production.  It  is  incon- 
that  we,  the  major  steel 
couhtry  of  the  world,  can  allow 
percentage  of  our  total  con- 
allocated  to  imports. 
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It  Is  clear  that  a  vital  percentage  of 
our  steel  producing  capability  is  being 
curtailed. 

When  the  alarm  was  raised  about  the 
increasing  and  injmious  imports,  the 
immediate  response  in  Congress  was  for 
the  imposition  of  tariff  surcharges,  anti- 
dumping fees,  countervailing  duties  as 
well  as  the  stricter  enforcement  of  our 
Buy  American  Act.- 

On  the  other  hand,  the  State  Depart- 
ment felt  that  by  contacting  the  major 
steel  exporting  companies  in  Western 
Europe  and  Japan,  some  type  of  volun- 
tai-y  agreement  to  curb  exports  could  be 
initiated. 

After  months  of  discussions  with  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community — 
ECSC — and  Japanese  steel  exporting  in- 
terests, a  voluntary  program  for  restrict- 
ing steel  exports  to  the  United  States  was 
tentatively  arrived  at. 

This  was  not  a  govemment-to-gov- 
ernment  trade  agreement,  as  that  could 
only  be  arranged  xmder  the  aegis  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade — GATT.  Rather,  the  precedent  of 
the  Voluntary  Textile  Agreement  was  fol- 
lowed. In  other  words,  the  major  steel 
exporters  of  the  ECSC  and  Japan  have 
advised  their  respective  governments 
tliat  they  would  voluntarily  restrict  their 
exports,  to  the  United  States.  Since  Japan 
and  the  six  nations  of  the  ECSC  com- 
bined, ship  82  percent  of  all  U.S.  steel 
imports,  the  voluntary  restrictions  by 
those  two  areas  would  apply  to  the  bulk 
of  steel  exports  to  the  United  States.  The 
State  Department  received  an  offer  from 
the  Japanese  and  Europeans  to  limit  im- 
ports on  their  part  to  14  million  tons  in 
1969  with  an  import  growth  of  5  percent 
during  1970  and  5  percent  during  1971. 
Thus,  during  1969,  steel  exporters  in 
Japan  would  limit  themselves  to  5.6  mil- 
lion tons,  the  ECSC  coimtries  to  5.6 
million  tons,  the  United  Kingdom  to  1.4 
million  tons,  and  other  various  small  ex- 
porting countries  to  1.4  million  tons.  In 
the  case  of  the  latter  exporters,  it  was 
hoped  that  they  would  abide  by  the  limits 
set  for  them. 

Thus,  the  current  status  on  steel  im- 
port negotiations  is  that  we  have  a  vol- 
untary agreement  by  foreign  steel  ex- 
porting interests  that  they  would  restrict 
themselves  to  an  overall  total  of  14  mil- 
lion tons  during  1969. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is: 
Wliat  assurance  do  we  have  that  this 
total  is  to  be  the  limit  of  imports?  We 
ourselves  impose  no  specific  restraints 
imder  which  shipments  in  excess  of  the 
voluntary  agreement  are  prohibited  and 
refused.  What  assurance  do  we  have  that 
a  large  steel-producing  company  in  Ja- 
pan will  comply  with  its  Government's 
request  to  limit  its  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  compliance  with  the  agree- 
ment? What  assurances  do  we  have  that 
smaller  countries  will  not  simply  in- 
crease their  exports  while  satisfying 
their  own  needs  from  Japan  or  the 
ECSC?  In  fact,  do  we  have  assurances 
that  excess  capacity  overseas  will  not 
find  its  way  to  our  shores  in  the  form  of 
further-processed  items  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  injurious  effect  of  excessive 
steel  imports? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  question  the  whole  sys- 


tem of  voluntary  agreements.  I  do  not 
see  much  evidence  that  voluntary  agree- 
ments in  international  trade  have  work- 
ed. We  need  only  point  to  the  frozen  fish 
and  crab  shipments  from  Japan,  as  well 
as  the  continuous  efforts  to  circumvent 
our  textile  import  totals. 

Since  we  have  tliis  voluntai-y  agree- 
ment of  14  million  tons  for  1969  and  a  5 
percent  growth  increase  dming  1970  and 
1971,  let  us  use  this  agreement  as  a  point 
of  departure  to  provide  legislation  to 
solve  the  problem  in  a  definitive  way.  I 
am  recommending,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  leg- 
islative proposal  which  would  contain  a 
trigger  mechanism  which  would  impose 
a  quota  on  pig  iron,  iron  ore  and  steel 
mill  products  entering  the  United  States 
only  if  the  ceilings  for  any  year  set  in 
the  bill  are  violated. 

The  advantage  of  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation is  that  there  is  no  rollback  of  cur- 
rent imports  lo  a  lower  level  by  the  use 
of  a  quota  and,  therefore,  as  a  signatory 
of  the  GATT,  the  United  States  should 
not  be  subject  to  any  trade  retaliation. 

I  suggest  that  the  level  of  imports  for 
1969  be  14  million  tons  vrith  a  quota  only 
to  be  imposed  if  that  level  is  exceeded; 
that  imports  in  1970  and  subsequent 
years  increase  at  the  average  rate  of  ac- 
tual increase  of  steel  consumption  in  the 
U.S.  over  the  past  10  years.  This  increase, 
Mr.  Speaker,  has  averaged  approxi- 
mately 2  to  2'2  percent  over  the  past  10 
years. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the  passage 
of  this  bill  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  the  signature  of  the  President,  this 
law  will  not  have  any  effect  whatsoever 
If  the  coimtries  comply  with  their  volun- 
tary agreement.  If  a  country  does  not 
com.oly  with  Its  voluntary  agreement, 
then  this  law  would  substitute  for  the 
voluntai-y  agreement  insofar  as  the  vio- 
lating country  is  concerned  and  be  In 
force  and  effect  at  a  lower  percentage  of 
increase  of  imports  for  each  year  than 
that  set  forth  In  the  violating  country's 
voluntary  agreement. 


THE  MARS  MISSION 

(Ml-.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include   extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  add  my  praise  to  the  speech  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee, 
George  P.  Miller,  on  the  matter  of  our 
future  space  explorations.  As  a  member 
of  Chairman  Miller's  committee,  I  was 
particularly  pleased  to  hear  his  judicious 
advice  that  we,  in  our  enthusiasm  over 
the  Apollo  11  success,  not  endeavor  to 
set  a  definite  timetable  for  "setting  sail 
for  Mars." 

Chairman  Miller  spoke  of  a  "bal- 
anced" space  program,  one  that  fully 
exploits  the  great  potential  of  the  un- 
manned spacecraft  while  our  nation 
conlinues  with  manned  space  flights. 
During  my  7  months  here  in  the  Congress 
and  with  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  I  have  urged  that  we  make 
greater  use  of  unmanned  space  vehicles 
in  gathering  what  data  and  materials  are 
needed  from  the  moan  and  the  outer 
reaches  of  space.  Manned  missions  cost 
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at  least  five  times  that  of  unmanned  mis 
slons.  Furthermore,  information  sup- 
plied by  NASA  indicates  that  the  scien- 
tific objectives  of  space  exploration  can 
be  ?chleved  as  effectively  and  more 
economically  bv  using  automated  space- 
craft and  that  one  of  the  principal  values 
of  the  manned  program  Is  its  psycho- 
logical impact  on  the  peoples  of  our 
country  and  the  world.  Indeed  the  land- 
ing of  the  Apollo  11  was  a  magnificent 
achievement  and  boosted  the  spirits  of 
the  American  people,  but  we  do  have 
problems  at  home  that  need  attending 
to  and  certainly  our  morale  would  be 
boosted  should  these  problems  be  met. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  last  week 
the  GaUup  poll  indicated  that  the  pub- 
lic is  cool  to  making  a  big  push  to  Mars^ 
Only    39   percent   of   those   interviewed 
favored  appropriating  money  for  sending 
a  man  to  the  planet  Mars;  53  percent  op- 
posed the  proposition.  Among  blacks,  the 
opposition  ran  three  to  one.  The  general 
concensus    among    those   opposing   the 
Mars  manned  mission  was  that  we  have 
more  important  concerns  here  on  earth 
on  which  to  spend  om-  Umlted  resources. 
As  the  chairman  pointed  out,  frontiers 
lie  undeveloped  and  unexplored  in  our 
space  applications  program  and  on  the 
moon.  The  sum  of  $128.4  million  has  been 
authorized   for   the   space   applications 
program  which  Is  designed  to  Improve 
the   technology   available   for   weather, 
communications,   navigation,   and   geo- 
detic satellites.  I  believe  that  we  should 
pmsue    very    vigorously    this    program 
which  will  turn  some  of  the  vast  knowl- 
edge acquired  through  our  space  devel- 
opment program  and  space  missions  into 
terrestrial  applications  making  a  better 
and  more  meaningful  life  here  on  earth. 


to  provide  ways  in  which  such  capacity 
can  be  tapped  and  rewarded  by  the  so- 
ciety at  large.  When  the  Agency  finds 
workable  programs  and  proves  them  out, 
they  vsdll  then,  in  most  cases,  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies for  on-going  operation.  OEO  will 
thus  be  free  to  continue  with  new  exper- 
iments. 

Here  then  Is  a  place  where  the  most 
creative  minds  in  the  country  can  focus 
on  the  causes  of  poverty  and  not  just 
its  effects.  If  OEO  does  its  job  well.  It 
will  become  possible  for  every  American 
to  have  access  to  the  ladder  of  oppor- 
tunity and  to  receive  an  Initial  boost  as 
he  begins  to  climb  It.  Prom  there  on  in. 
of  course,  It's  up  to  him.  He  must  prove 
that  he  can  make  his  way. 

The  Government  does  not  owe  its 
citizens  a  living;  but  it  does  owe  them  a 
fair  chance  to  make  a  living.  In  a  com- 
plex, fast-changing  society,  that  fair 
chance  Is  being  denied  to  many,  and  It 
will  require  a  great  deal  of  tenacity,  in- 
genuity, and  courage  on  the  part  of  OEO 
to  remedy  that  situation. 

The  President's  reforms  In  OEO  do  not 
guarantee  that  these  qualities  will  be 
present,  but  they  vnll  make  it  a  lot  eas- 
ier for  OEO  to  attract  the  people  who 
wUl  provide  these  qualities.  They  also 
make  it  a  lot  easier  for  these  qualities, 
when  they  are  present,  to  make  their 
Impact  felt.  I  commend  President  Nixon 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  for  subjecting  that 
agency  to  such  a  careful  review  and  for 
developing  such  a  useful  set  of  changes 
in  its  operations. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  PLAN  FOR  THE 
OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTU- 
NITY 

(Mr.  MacGREGOR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  Reader's  Digest 
pointed  out  that  approximately  one  in 
eight  Americans  presently  lives  in  pov- 
erty. More  alarming  stlU,  the  article  goes 
on  close  to  one  In  four  of  those  who 
are  under  18  come  from  families  whose 
Income  is  below  the  poverty  line. 

This  is  a  situation  which  our  country 
caimot  long  tolerate.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons It  exists,  I  believe.  Is  that,  for  too 
long,  Government  programs  have  con- 
centrated on  relieving  the  symptoms  of 
poverty.  There  has  been  too  little  em- 
phasis on  getting  at  the  cause.  But  the 
President's  recent  proposals  In  this  area, 
and  particularly  his  description  of  a  new 
role  for  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, give  promises  that  the  misdirec- 
tion of  our  efforts  will  soon  be  corrected. 
The    President's    message    on    OEO 
stresses  the  Agency's  responsibility  for 
setting  people  on  their  own  feet.  The 
OfBce  will  try  to  find  out  just  what  It 
is  that  determines  a  person's  capacity 
to  make  a  social  contribution.  It  will 
seek  new  ways  of  stimulating  and  de- 
veloping that  capacity.  And  it  will  work 


TO  SAVE  THE  MAINSTREETER 
PASSENGER  TRAIN 

( Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mln: 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.   OLSEN.    Mr.   Speaker,    about    2 
years  ago  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission took  a  good  look  at  a  request  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  dis- 
continue    Its     Malnstreeter     passenger 
train  between  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  and  Se- 
attle-Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  denied  its  re- 
quest. The  railroad  is  again  asking  that 
it  be  permitted  to  discontinue  this  serv- 
ice. I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  opposing 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Malnstreeter. 
In  Its  decision  to  deny  the  request  for 
discontinuance,  the  Commission  pointed 
out  that  to  aUow  the  carrier  to  cancel 
this  train  would  deprive  the  public  of  a 
needed  service,  and  would  seriously  harm 
the  substantial  number  of  smaU  com- 
munities which  would  be  left  without 
rail  psissenger  service.  Out  of  88  stations 
now  served  by  the  Malnstreeter,  only  24 
would  have  alternate  rail  service.  The 
balance  of  the  88  would  have  none. 

At  the  hearings  held  by  the  ICC,  145 
persons  testified  In  opposition  to  discon- 
tinuance of  the  Malnstreeter,  and  the 
Commission  stated  that  43  additional 
witnesses  would  have  similarly  testified 
if  time  had  permitted.  Included  In  those 
asking  that  the  service  be  retained  were 
representatives  of  student  bodies  of  sev- 
eral colleges  who  presented  the  results 
of  polls  indicating  the  use  and  need  of 


students  of  the  Malnstreeter.  Other  stu- 
dents and  college  staff  members  also  ex- 
pressed their  opposition  to  elimination 
of  the  train. 

The  Commission's  decision  refiected 
that  in  each  of  the  years  1966  and  1967  a 
quarter  million  passengers  used  the  serv- 
ice, although  not  all  of  them  went  the 
entire  length  of  the  route.  Tlie  average 
trip  in  1966  was  shown  as  390  miles.  Also, 
the  Commission  pointed  out  that  the 
1966  total  was  up  8  percent  over  1965. 
while  the  1967  preliminary  estimate 
showed  a  9-percent  increase  over  1966. 
The  Commission  was  forced  to  conclude 
at  this  point  that  "We  consider  it  clear 
beyond  dispute  that  the  public  has  not 
abandoned  the  Malnstreeter." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  your  at- 
tention and  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  statement  by  Northern  Pa- 
cific President  Robert  S.  MacFarlane. 
Mr.  MacFarlane  made  these  remarks  in 
Missoula.  Mont..  March  10,  1961,  as  he 
discussed  the  proposed  northern  lines 
merger.  Our  citizens  feared  even  then 
that  a  merger  would  result  in  the  elim- 
ination of  vital  service.  But  Mr.  Mac- 
Farlane assured  them: 

Now  while  on  this  subject  of  service.  I 
want  to  say  a  word  about  the  Vista  Dome 
North  Coast  Limited  and  our  Malnstreeter. 
Some  people  think  that  the  trains — 
the  passenger  train  service  through  Mis- 
soula on  the  Northern  Pacific  tralnage  is 
going  to  be  changed.  It  Is  not  going  to  be 
changed.  I  assure  you  that  as  long  as  the 
public  vfill  use  our  trains,  the  North  Coast 
Limited  and  the  Malnstreeter  vflll  operate 
Just  about  as  they  are  at  present.  Perhaps 
their  schedules  can  be  Improved  a  little  bit 
but  we  are  going  to  maintain  that  wonder- 
ful service  until,  in  the  end,  If  ever,  the 
public  abandons  this  train  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  voicing  my  opposition 
to  the  discontinuance  of  this  Important 
rail  passenger  service,  I  joined  last 
spring  with  my  esteemed  colleague  In 
the  other  Chamber,  Senator  Metcalf 
who  also  comes  from  my  State — Mon- 
tana—In a  request  for  an  investigation 
by  the  ICC  of  a  matter  related  to  the 
discontinuance  of  the  Malnstreeter.  The 
investigation  was  proposed  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railroad  Passen- 
gers m  a  letter  to  the  Commission  dated 
May  1.  1969.  In  which  they  declare,  in 
part,  that : 

within  the  past  year  we  have  received 
several  reports  that  the  railroad  has  de- 
liberately removed  mall  and  express  formerly 
handled  on  the  trains  and  placed  such  traffic 
on  freight  trains.  The  Commission  should 
thoroughly  explore  this  matter,  and  if  it 
finds  that  such  action  was  taken  to  prepare 
a  foundation  tor  the  present  discontinuance 
ppopocal.  it  should  require  continued  opera- 
tion if  the  record  shows  any  significant  pub- 
lic demand  for  the  service. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  regarding 
our  Nation's  rail  passenger  service  is 
cause  for  alarm.  It  Is  all  the  more  so  be- 
cause I  am  certain  that  the  general 
public,  and  perhaps  even  Congress  it- 
self, is  not  fully  aware  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening. 

The  ICC  has  declared  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  losing  significant  segments  of 
the  remaining  long-  and  medium- 
distance  raUroad  passenger  service  with- 
in the  next  few  years  unless  the  present 
trend  is  reversed.  The  Malnstreeter  is 
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INN  DVATIVE  AGENCY  OF 
FEDEHaL  GOVERNMENT 


of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
niission   to    address   the 


House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  OEO  has  been  both  attacked 
and  defended  on  blind  faith  since  its  in- 
ception. Regrettably,  this  often  hasty, 
frequently  visceral  reaction  from  friends 
and  foes  alike  has  damaged  some  of  the 
OEO's  best  programs  and  helped  retain 
some  of  its  most  dubious  ones.  Why  has 
this  been  so?  The  main  reason.  I  think,  is 
clearly  related  to  the  confusion  over 
OEO's  role.  Is  it  an  innovating  agency? 
Or  is  it  an  operational  one?  Can  it  be 
both?  And  if  it  tries  to  be,  will  its  operat- 
ing features  be  compromised  by  its 
planning,  research,  and  evaluation  com- 
ponents, and  visa  versa? 

The  often  bitter  appropriation  fights 
in  Congress  hinged  on  these  conflicting 
philosophic  questions.  The  OEO  defend- 
ers said  the  agency  had  too  little  money 
to  mount  effective  programs.  The  OEO 
critics  charged  the  agency  with  mount- 
ing programs  willy-nilly,  with  squander- 
ing money  in  massive  undertakings  that 
flew  in  the  face  of  congressional  intent. 
I  believe  President  Nixon's  new  recom- 
mendations,   when    implemented,    will 
point  OEO  in  new  directions  and  remove 
it  from  the  swirl  of  political  controversy 
that  has  surrounded  so  much  of  its  past 
history.  It  seems  to  me  the  overriding 
merit  of  the  President's  proposal  is  that 
it  clarifies  OEO's  role  by  underscoring  its 
essentially  innovative  thrust  and  modi- 
fying its  scope  as  an  operational  agency. 
And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  For  certainly, 
the  Federal  agency  charged  with  inno- 
vating solutions  to  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty should  have  the  widest  measure  of 
support  throughout  our  country. 

Too  often  in  the  past  this  innovative 
aspect  was  submerged  in  operational  re- 
sponsibility. Headstart,  for  example,  be- 
gan as  an  experiment  and  ended  as  an 
operational  program  involving  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people.  Earlier  this  year 
an  evaluation  study  performed  on  the 
Headstart  program  by  the  Westinghouse 
Learning  Corp.  indicated  some  failings 
in  the  program.  No  one  denies  that  Head- 
start  is  a  good  program  that  has  helped 
poor  children.  But  the  question  must  be 
asked,  might  it  not  be  a  better  program 
if  OEO  had  concentrated  more  heavily 
on  the  research  and  evaluation  side  of 
the  program,  rather  than  its  operational 
side?  Can  an  agency  be  truly  innovative 
if  it  fails  to  ask  the  proper  follow-up 
questions  on  the  programs  it  creates? 

The  point  here  it  seems  to  me  is  that 
OEO's  creative  energies  and  staff  func- 
tions have  all  too  often  been  absorbed  in 
the  massive  problems  of  rimning  com- 
plex programs.  There  has  been  a  tend- 
ency to  look  to  research  and  evaluation 
as  a  defensive  arrangement,  a  wall  of 
figures  for  buttressing  what  already 
exists.  And  even  when  the  research  and 
evaluation  are  negative  they  tend  to 
become  suppressed,  because  of  the  oper- 
ational problems  their  open  dissemina- 
tion would  create.  On  balance,  this  type 
of  conflict  must  hurt  OEO's  research, 
evaluation,  planning,  and  operational 
components  in  equal  measure.  The  role 
of  research  and  evaluation  is  to  chal- 
lenge,  assess,   and   sometimes   even  to 


reject  the  operating  assumptions  of  the 
past. 

In  this  light,  the  central  point  of  the 
President's    OEO    reorganization    plan 
rests  on  the  clear-cut  establishment  of 
the  agency's  innovative  role.  Linked  to 
this  is  the  priority  given  to  OEO's  re- 
search, planning,  and  evaluation  capac- 
ity. The  reorganization  envisions  doubl- 
ing the  size  of  OEO's  professional  staff 
in  these  areas.  For  the  flrst  time  this 
vital  area  of  the  OEO  operation  will  have 
the  manpower  and  authority  to  assess 
the  needs,  performance,  and  results  of 
innovative  programs.  It  will  mean  that 
unsuccessful  new  approaches  to  poverty 
can  be  dropped,  while  promising  ones 
can  be  encouraged  with  extra  resources 
This  new  office  will  be  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  OEO,  charged  with  the  task  of 
defining  problems,  proposing  a  variety 
of  solutions,  and  after  these  proposals 
are  put  to  the  twin  tests  of  development 
and  operation,  they  will  then  undergo 
an  objective  scrutiny  as  to  their  effec- 
tiveness.   Those    programs    that    prove 
workable  can  be  retained  by  the  OEO  or 
transferred  to  other  Government  or  pri- 
vate bodies.  The  virtues  of  the  Presi- 
dent's reorganization  seem  plain   It  will 
strengthen  the  OEO  focus  on  innova- 
tion   by   eliminating    the   need   to   ad- 
minister large  national  programs  with 
insufficient  staff.  It  will  allow  the  OEO  ^o 
concentrate  on  the  truly  crucial  role  of 
finding  the  answers  and  programs  that 
others  can  administer. 

In  the  final  analysis  this  is  the  course 
I  believe.  OEO  should  follow.  The  stream- 
lined reorganization  the  President  has^ 
outlined  gives  OEO  the  mandate  to  ra- 
tionally and  deliberately  find  that  cour.';«» 


HE  WALKS  WITH  GOD 

<Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mmute.  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  a  poem.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Milford  E 
Shields,  poet  laureate  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  whose  poetic  ability  has  been 
inspired  by  mans  conquest  of  the  moon. 

Much  has  been  said  and  much  has 
been  written  on  this  same  subject.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Shields  has  captured  a  mo- 
ment of  history,  which  through  his 
unique  poetic  ability  has  provoked  the 
imagination  of  his  fellow  man  and  cre- 
ated a  new  perspective  through  which 
one  may  view  the  magnitude  of  such  an 
achievement. 

At  this  point.  I  include  the  poem  in 
the  Record: 


He  Walks  With  God 
(By  Milford  E.  Shields) 
He  walked  with  God,  his  name  was  man. 

He  left  his  tracks  upon  the  moon: 
He  walked  In  love  and  showed  the  plan 

Where  men  could  walk  and  move  in  tune. 
He  walked  in  joy,  he  walked  In  peace. 

He  walked  in  hope,  he  walked  in  truth; 
His  wa!k  has  made  all  men  increase, 

His  walk  has  brought  a  buoyant  youth. 
His  tracks  are  pointed  for  the  stars 

As  he  unfolds  the  greater  plan 
Where  mankind  walks  on  tranquil  bars — 

He  walks  with  God.  his  name  Is  Man. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 


(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
tell  us  what  the  legislative  program  is 
for  the  rest  of  this  week  and  the  program 
when  the   Congress   returns   after   the 

TGCPSS  ? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  my  distinguished  friend,  tomor- 
row we  will  announce  the  program  for 
the  v^eek  we  come  back  after  the  recess. 

We  will  have  business  on  Wednesday 
and  the  balance  of  that  week  and  cer- 
tainly on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of 
that  week. 

We  have  no  other  legislative  business 
and  barring  some  emergency— I  do  not 
expect  any  further  legislative  business 
this  week.  I  do  not  know  of  any  con- 
tingency that  might  require  it.  Of  course, 
I  need  to  protect  the  membership  by 
advising  the  Members  that  only  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency  might  we  have 
business  tomorrow.  Beyond  that  we  have 
no  further  business. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  consider 
the  student  loan  bill  emergency  legisla- 
tion, if  that  were  to  be  called  up  to- 
morrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  must  answer  the  gen- 
tleman by  saying  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
it  will  be  called  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 


REVENUE  SHARING  FOR  THE  CITIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  F.\rbstein)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  H.R.  13479  legislation 
to  prohibit  bloc  grants  to  States  until 
Congress  and  the  administration  give 
more  aid  directly  to  the  Nation's  largest 
cities. 

The  Nation  has  become  acutely  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  poverty  permeates 
our  society.  Almost  daily  new  statistics 
and  editorial  revelations  document  the 
hunger,  malnutrition,  and  unemployment 
which  constitute  the  personal  crisis  of 
America.  The  varied  proposals  put  forth, 
like  the  negative  income  tax  suggested 
by  President  Nixon  in  his  address  to  the 
Nation  last  Friday,  suggest  that  there  is 
a  public  awareness  of  the  problems  of 
individual  poverty  and  of  the  need  for  a 
national  plan  to  eliminate  it. 

But  inherently  intertwined  with  the 
problems  of  the  individual  poor  is  the 
fiscal  poverty  of  the  cities  in  which  the 
poor  live.  The  high  concentration  of  ur- 
ban poverty  and  race  problems  in  the 
central  city  imposes  an  extra  burden  on 
the  cities  to  provide  additional  sendees 


at  the  same  time  they  are  narrowing  the 
fiscal  base  of  the  mimiclpality.  The  result 
is  that  the  residents  of  the  cities,  the 
very  people  who  are  least  able  to  afford  it, 
must  bare  a  far  greater  tax  burden  than 
the  more  affluent  suburbanite.  For  the 
residents  of  New  York  City,  this  means 
an  average  local  tax  of  $279  per  year, 
while  his  suburban  neighbors  are  paying 
only  $221. 

Nor  do  the  States  or  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment significantly  alleviate  the  bur- 
den imposed  upon  the  city  government. 
Although  residents  of  the  city  of  New 
York  contribute  $2.9  billion  annually  to 
the  State — an  amount  equal  to  half  the 
State's  total  revenue — New  York  City  re- 
ceives less  than  45  percent  of  that,  or 
$1.7  billion  back  in  the  form  of  State 
assistance.  In  contrast.  Upstate  New 
Yorkers  receive  58  percent  of  the  rev- 
enue they  contribute  to  the  State  budget 
back  in  State  assistance. 

Residents  of  New  York  City  also  con- 
tribute between  $16  and  $17  billion  an- 
nually to  the  Federal  Government  for 
which  they  receive  a  little  over  $1  billion 
back  in  the  form  of  grant  as.sistance. 

A  national  effort  to  eliminate  poverty 
can  only  be  successful  if  the  city-related 
functions — social  and  public  services, 
recreational  facilities,  and  transporta- 
tion— affecting  the  environment  in  which 
the  poor  live  are  maintained  and  im- 
proved. But  in  his  Friday  address  to  the 
Nation,  President  Nixon  ignored  this  fact 
in  outlining  his  solution  to  poverty. 

His  proposal  of  bloc  grants  to  the 
States  is  based  on  a  new  federalism  that 
is  out-of-date  before  it  is  even  imple- 
mentea.  Our  country  faces,  as  we  have 
been  told  over  and  over  again,  an  urban 
crisis.  The  money  should  go  to  the  cities, 
where  the  greatest  need  Is,  and  not  to 
the  States. 

State  governments  are  glorious  anach- 
ronisms: putting  the  Lower  East  Side  of 
Manhattan  under  the  same  State  juris- 
diction as  Scarsdale  makes  absolutely  no 
sense  at  all.  The  problems  facing  the  city 
and  the  suburb  are  just  not  comparable. 
Even  if  the  New  York  State  legislature 
were  interested  in  solving  the  problems 
New  York  City  faces,  I  sincerely  doubt 
that  it  would  succeed.  The  State  gov- 
ernment is  too  far  removed  from  the 
day-to-day  lives  of  city  dwellers  to  be  the 
instrument  of  social  change. 

The  President's  "flow-through  plan," 
under  which  a  certain  portion  of  the  bloc 
grants  would  be  earmarked  for  major 
cities,  is  mere  tokenism  designed  to  divert 
attention  from  the  attitudes  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Under  it  the  cities  would 
become  merely  serfs  to  the  rural  and  sub- 
urban lords  who  control  State  legisla- 
tures. 

The  fiscal  problems  of  the  cities  are 
much  more  acute  than  those  of  the 
States.  If  Nixon  really  believed  in  put- 
ting funds  where  they  could  do  the  most 
good,  he  would  scrap  his  bloc  grant  plan 
in  favor  of  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today. 

My  bill  would  provide  bloc  grants  to 
local  governments  based  on  population 
and  need.  Localities  with  populations  of 
50,000  or  more  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive an  amount  equal  to  1  percent  of  the 
Federal  income  tax  collection  for  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year.  The  bill  would  also 


prohibit  unrestricted  grants  to  State 
governments  until  5  years  after  the  cities 
receive  $1  billion  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

HR    13479 

A  bill  to  provide  appropriations  for  sh.irlng 

of  Federal  revenues  with  cities 

Be   it   enacted   by   the  Senate   and   House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statrs  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  title;  declaration  of  policy 

(a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Municipal  Financing  Act". 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  no 
revenue-sharing  program  be  enacted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  States  until  five  years  after 
the  cities  have  received  under  this  Act  an 
aggregate  amount  of  revenue  sharing  pay- 
ments in  excess  of  $1,000,000,000. 

appropriations 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  a  sh.xr- 
ing  with  the  cities  of  receipts  from  Federal 
income  taxes,  there  Is  hereby  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  for  making  revenue-sharing 
payments  under  this  Act  an  amount  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for  each 
of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  equal  to 
1  per  centum  of  the  total  receipts  from  in- 
dividual Income  taxes  during  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  ap- 
propriation is  made;  except  that  the  amount 
so  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  on 
or  before  June  30,  1975,  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  amount  so  appropriated  for  the 
preceding  year. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"individual  income  taxes"  means  the  pro- 
ceeds of  taxes  collected  from  individuals 
under  subtitle  A  and  the  taxes  collected 
under  chapter  24  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  Determinations  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  pursuant  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and  his  deter- 
minations shall  be  final. 

REVENfE-SHARINC    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  3.  Tlie  revenue  sharing  under  this  Act 
shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  through 
payments  under  sections  4  and  5  to  all 
qualified  cities  (as  defined  in  section  12). 
The  aggregate  of  such  payments  to  a  city 
shall  be  the  "revenue-sharing  payment"  for 
that  city. 

BASIC    REVENVE-SHARING    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  each  year  make 
a  payment  to  each  city  which,  under  section 
6.  is  qualified  for  a  revenue-sharing  payment 
in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
50  per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated 
for  that  year  under  section  2  as  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city,  bears  to  the  population  of  all 
cities  which  are  qualified  for  a  revenue- 
sharing  payment. 

LOW    INCOME    REVENTJE-SHARING    PAYMENTS 

SEC.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  each  year 
make  a  payment  to  each  city  which,  under 
section  6.  is  qualified  for  a  revenue-sharing 
payment  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  that  year  under  section  2  as  the 
number  of  low  income  persons  residing  in 
such  city  bears  to  the  aggregate  number  of 
low  income  persons  residing  in  cities  which 
are  qualified  for  a  revenue-sharing  payment. 

(b)  FHsr  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"low  Income  person"  means  a  person  whose 
family  income  ranks  in  the  lowest  quartlle  of 
family  incomes  of  persons  residing  in  the 
same  State. 

crrr    trNDEETAKINOS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  be  qualified  for  a 
revenue-sharing  payment  under  this  Act  a 
cltv  shall  undertake — 
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(1)  to  assunfte 
the  fiscal  cont  rol 
revenue-sharln  5 
respect   to  funps 
resources; 

(2)  to  use  5 
the    revenue-scaring 
under  sections 
ment   Improvei^ent 
needs  of  the 
budget  offices, 
nlng  personnel 
top-level    man 
city  may  use 
It    determines, 
there   are   area ; 
needs; 

(3)  to   furni*h 
the  Secretary  1  n 
and  regulation: 
Sharing. 


the  same  responsibility  for 
of  and  accountability  for 

payments  as  it  has  with 
derived  from  Its  own  tax 

per  centum  of  that  portion  of 
payments   made   to   it 
and  5,  for  executive  manage- 
to  meet   the   particular 
for   (A)    well-staffed   city 
B)   qualified  executive  plan- 
and   (C)   salary  Increases  for 
i  gement    personnel;    but    the 
funds  for  other  purposes  If 
in    Its    sole    discretion,    that 
of   greater   or   more   urgent 


city 


su  :h 


There 


which 


Code, 


sh(  I 


desigi  ate 


w  ho  : 


COUNCIL 

Sec.  7.   (a) 
Council  to  be 
nue  Sharing  ( 
"Council") 
fifteen  member 
without  regard 
Unit*d'States 
-In  ttwcompeti^i 
of  the  Council 
mayors   or  chie ; 
having   popula 
whom  (1)   5 
live  oflBcers  of 
500,000  or  mor 
shall   be  of  the 
of  the  remaind 
be  of  the  same 
tary  shall 
as  its  Chairman 
ell  shall  constit 
of  the  Council 
tive  oflBcer  of  a 
point  another 
in  carrying  out 
this  Act. 

(b)  (1)   It  shall 
ell    to   prescribe 
Informaticn    am  I 
cities  to  the 
form  in   which 
shall  be  provide^ 
the  Council  sha 
to   a   minimum 
on   cities 
Secretary  and 
and  data  to 
the  Congress  to 
the  revenue 
forms  required 
at  an  absolute 
fied  a  form  as  is 

(2)  It  shall 
ell  to  prescribe, 
manner   In 
tlons  4  and  5 
tary. 

(3)  It  shall 
ell  to  make  det 
on    withholding 
from  cities. 

(c)  The  Coun 
compensation  of 
employees  as  it 
out  its  duties, 
serving   away 
places  of  business 
penses,  includin 
slstence,    as   au 
title  5,   United 
Government 


al  ;o 


;  serv  ,ce 


WITHHOLDING 

Sec.  8.  Whene+e 
plaint  of  the 
able  notice  and 
a  city,  that  thert 
stantially  with 
section  6,  the  C^iuicll 
that  further 
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information   and   data   to 

accordance  with   the  rules 

of  the  Council  on  Revenue 


ON    REVENUE    SHARING 

is  hereby  established  a 

kliown  as  the  Council  on  Reve- 

l^ereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
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to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 

governing  appointments 
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NUE-SHARINC     PAYMENTS 

r  the  Council,  upon  corn- 
finds,  after  reason- 
opportunity  for  hearing  to 
Is  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
undertaking  required  by 
may  notify  such  city 
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Se  ;retary, 


a  ay 


be  withheld  until  it  Is  satisfied  that  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply.  Un- 
til the  Council  informs  him  that  It  1b  so 
satisfied,  the  Secretary  shall  make  no  fur- 
ther payments  to  such  city  under  this  Act. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec  9.  (a)  If  any  city  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Council's  final  action  under  section  8, 
such  city  may.  within  sixty  days  after  notice 
of  such  action,  file  with  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  'the  circuit  in  which 
such  State  is  located  a  petition  for  review 
of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Council.  The  Council  thereupon 
Shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  It  based  its  action  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2112  of  title  28,  Umted  States 
Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Council, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
showh.  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Council 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Council 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  its  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Council  or  to  set  It 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  iii  sec- 
tion  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec,  10.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  an  Administrator  of 
Revenue  Sharing  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  Administrator  of  Revenue 
Sharing  shall  have  such  duties  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  revenue- 
sharing  program  provided  for  in  this  Act. 

REVIEW     OF     revenue-sharing     PROGRAM 

Sec  11.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  review  of  the  revenue-sharing  prograin 
during  the  fifth  year  of  its  operation  with 
a  view  to  determining  the  need  for  revision 
therein.  To  assist  the  Congress  in  making 
such  a  study  and  review,  the  President  and 
the  Council  shall  each  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  comprehensive  report  on  the  program 
before  the  end  of  the  fourth  fiscal  year  dur- 
ing  which   the   program  is  carried  on. 

DEFINITION    OF    CITY 

Sec  12.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"city"  means  only  (1)  a  city  located  In  a 
State  and  having  within  its  boundaries  a 
population  of  50,000  or  more,  or  (2)  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


IN  HONOR  OF  A  FORMER  MEMBER 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER,  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr,  Flood)  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1961  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  unani- 
mous action  of  the  two  Houses,  officially 
named  the  new  $20  million  toll-free 
bridge  across  the  Pacific  entrance  of  the 
Panama  Canal  as  the  Thatcher  Ferry 
Bridge,  which  in  1962  superseded  the 
Thatcher  Ferry,  both  named  in  honor 
of  Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  former,  and  sole 
surviving,  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  and  civil  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  1910-13.  What  are  the  high- 


lights in  his  career  that  justified  such 
signal  recognition  by  the  United  States 
at  this  crossroads  of  the  Americas? 

Born  on  August  15.  1870,  he  was  reared 
in  Butler  County,  Ky,,  and  educated  in 
public  and  private  schools.  After  reach- 
ing his  maturity,  he  was  elected  as  clerk 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Butler  County,  in 
which  office  he  made  an  excellent  record, 
and  proved  himself  a  young  man  of 
promise.  Taking  up  the  study  of  law 
there,  and  later  in  Frankfort,  he  was 
licensed  to  practice  in  1898  and  started 
upon  a  unique  career. 

Appointed  as  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Kentucky  soon  afterward,  he 
served  until  1900,  when  he  moved  to 
Louisville  and  began  the  private  practice 
of  law.  Named  in  1901  as  the  Assistant 
U.S.  district  attorney  for  the  west- 
ern district  of  Kentucky,  he  served 
in  that  capacity  until  1906,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Louisville  and  resumed  his 
iJiofession. 

From  1908  to  1910.  Mr.  Thatcher  was 
State  inspector  and  examiner  for  Ken- 
tucky, rendering  unprecedented  services 
in  that  post.  He  resigned  this  position 
to  accept  an  appointment  on  April  10, 
1910.  by  President  Taft  as  a  member  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  with 
specific  duties  as  head  of  the  Department 
of  Civil  Administration,  at  a  time  when 
canal  construction  was  at  its  greatest 
volume. 

In  this  capacity,  he  functioned  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  represented 
the  Canal  Commission  in  all  its  relations 
with  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  for- 
eign representatives  accredited  to  Pan- 
ama. Civil  administration,  which  in- 
cluded the  functions  of  State,  county  and 
civil  government  combined,  was  not  as 
dramatic  as  sanitai-y  and  construction 
activities.  It  was.  nevertheless,  indispen- 
sable for  the  success  of  the  great  under- 
taking of  constructing  the  Panama  Canal 
and  better  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama, 

As  a  student  of  Panama  Canal  history. 
I  long  ago  learned  that  Governor  Thatch- 
er's canal  service  was  not  only  distin- 
guished but  also  that  it  provided  the 
necessaiT  background  of  experience  for 
further  comparable  attainments  when  he 
became  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  and 
after  leaving  the  Congress. 

On  retiring  from  his  canal  post  in 
August  1913.  Governor  Thatcher  re- 
turned to  Louisville  to  resume  his  law 
practice  and  continued  his  public  career 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  public 
safety  and  as  department  counsel  for 
the  city. 

Elected  as  a  Representative  in  the 
Congress  from  the  Louisville  district,  he 
was  a  broadly  experienced  and  capable 
leader  and.  after  the  convening  of  the 
68th  Congress  on  December  3.  1923.  was 
chosen  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  with  assign- 
ment to  the  Subcommittee  on  Tieasury 
and  Post  Office,  with  later  added  assign- 
ment to  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Governor  Thatcher  did  not  limit  him- 
self to  the  normal  routine  of  processing 
annual  and  supplemental  appropriations 
bills,  but  became  a  leader  for  much  long 
needed  legislation  for  his  district  and 
State,  the  Canal  Zone  and  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  also  for  the  Nation  at  large. 
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He  was  largely  Instrtunental  in  the  ob- 
tentlon  of  appropriations  for  the  follow- 
ing significant  projects: 

Transformation  of  Camp  Knox,  which, 
following  World  War  I,  was  only  a  stmi- 
mer  training  site,  into  Fort  Knox,  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  Important  permanent 
military  posts  with  guardianship  of  the 
Nation's  gold  as  an  added  duty.  He  and 
General  MacArthur,  Chief  of  Staff, 
worked  together  for  this  result; 

Construction  of  various  Federal  build- 
ings and  hospitals  in  Kentucky,  the  lat- 
ter including  the  great  veterans'  hospital 
at  Lexington,  Ohio  River  improvements, 
and  a  Coast  Guard  station  at  Louisville; 
publication  of  braille  books  for  the  blind; 
and 

Establishment  of  foreign  and  domestic 
airmail. 

Congressman  Thatcher  was  the  author 
of  important  legislation,  as  follows: 

The  establishment,  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Lab- 
oratory in  Panama  for  research  in  tropi- 
cal diseases,  which  has  grown  to  be  the 
outstanding  institution  of  this  character 
in  the  world; 

A  toll  free  ferry  across  the  Panama 
Canal  at  the  Pacific  end  and  a  roadway 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Canal  Zone  to 
join  the  ferry  with  the  road  system  of 
Panama,  as  links  in  the  Inter-American 
Highway,  officially  named  as  the 
Thatcher  Ferry  and  Thatcher  Highway — 
the  ferry  operating  for  more  than  30 
years; 

The  permanent  improvement  and 
maintenance  of  the  Lincoln  Birthplace 
Farm  in  Kentucky,  now  a  national  park 
unit; 

The  construction  of  the  George  Rogers 
Clark  Memorial  Bridge  across  the  Ohio 
River  at  Louisville  under  original  fiscal 
legislation  leading  to  a  toll-free  status, 
which  has  since  served  as  a  model  for 
financing  of  other  bridges  throughout  the 
country; 

Creation  of  the  Zachary  Taylor  Na- 
tional Cemetery  and  the  construction 
thereon  of  an  impressive  mausoleum  for 
the  remains  of  our  twelfth  President  and 
his  wife,  and  burial  sites  for  our  soldiers 
and  sailors;  and 

The  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  in 
Kentucky. 

In  addition,  he  was  also  the  author  of 
other  enactments,  including  the  kidnap- 
ping law  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
an  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  forgotten 
men  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
storekeeper  gagers,  whereby  they  were 
given  continuous  employment  with  at- 
tendant benefits,  comparable  to  those  of 
Treasury  employees. 

In  the  summer  of  1929,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  three-member  commission 
representing  the  House  at  the  celebration 
of  the  founding  of  the  city  of  New  Bern, 
N.C.;  and,  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  at  the 
commemoration  of  the  canalization  of 
the  Ohio  River. 

In  1930,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Hoover  as  a  member  of  a  special  mission 
to  present  to  Venezuela  a  statue  of  Henry 
Clay  at  Caracas,  and  participated  in  the 
attendant  ceremonies. 

Representative  Thatcher  retired  from 
the  Congress  in  1933  and  resumed  the 
practice   of   law    in   Washington,   D.C. 


Since  then  he  has  performed  outstand- 
ing service  for  the  advancement  of  our 
national  parks  and  parkway  systems,  and 
has  been  especially  active  in  the  effort 
to  construct  a  national  parkway  from 
the  Great  Smoky  Moimtains  to  the 
Natchez  Trace  Parkway  near  Nashville 
via  the  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park; 
he  organized,  in  April  1931,  the  Eastern 
National  Park-to-Park  Highway  Asso- 
ciation, and  has  been  president  of  that 
organization  ever  since. 

He  has  long  served  as  vice  president 
and  general  counsel  of  the  Gorgas  Me- 
morial Institute  of  Tropical  and  Pre- 
ventive Medicine,  which  supervises  the 
work  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Labora- 
tory. His  congressional  experience  well 
fitted  him  to  obtain  important  results 
in  the  Congress  touching  beneficial  legis- 
lation of  the  character  previously 
mentioned. 

For  Governor  Thatcher's  many  serv- 
ices and  contributions,  all  rendered  with- 
out compensation,  he  is  widely  known 
as  a  humanitarian  and  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  conservationists  and  as  a 
valuable  contributor  to  the  work  of  in- 
ternational sanitation. 

Although  long  out  of  the  Congress,  he 
has  retained  his  friendship  with  the  few 
oldtimers  here,  and  has  made  many  new 
friends  with  succeeding  memberships.  I 
often  heard  our  late  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, Clarence  Cannon  of  Missouri,  voice 
his  respect  for  Governor  Thatcher  as 
being  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  Con- 
gress that  he  had  known. 

It  was,  therefore,  imrticularly  appro- 
priate that  the  Congress  in  1961,  by 
unanimous  action  of  both  Houses,  and. 
as  previously  stated,  should  name  the 
new  bridge  at  Balboa,  C.Z.,  in  his  honor. 
This  action,  as  described  by  Chairman 
Cannon,  "placed  honor  where  honor  is 
due." 

When  opportunities  permitted,  Gov- 
ernor Thatcher,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  traveled  widely  and  has  written  ex- 
tensively on  historic,  conservation  and 
travelog  subjects.  He  has  also  found 
time  to  write  a  considerable  volume  of 
excellent  poetry,  much  of  it  in  classic, 
quatrain  and  sonnet  forms,  and  vari- 
ously published.  As  well  as  any  one  I 
know,  his  life  and  achievements  are  an 
inspiration  to  the  youth  of  our  land, 
demonstrating  that  it  is  possible  by  ones 
own  efforts  to  serve  the  public  well  and 
gain  a  place  in  history. 

As  a  student  and  scholar  of  ability 
and  vision.  Governor  Thatcher  has  col- 
lected the  papers  of  his  career.  Along 
with  his  library,  portraits,  albums,  press 
books  and  valuable  souvenirs,  they  are 
being  deposited  in  the  Scottish  Rite 
Temple  in  Washington,  the  famous  head- 
quarters of  the  Rite  for  perpetual  main- 
tenance as  the  "Thatcher  Collection"  for 
the  use  of  researchers  and  students. 

Governor  Thatcher's  wife  was  the 
former  Ann  Bell  Chinn,  of  Frankfort, 
Ky.  Their  marriage  occurred  at  Frank- 
fort on  May  4,  1910,  2  days  before  sailing 
for  Panama.  An  interesting  and  gracious 
personage,  she  was  distinguished  in  her 
own  right,  shared  the  experiences  and 
gratifications  of  Governor  Thatcher's 
outstanding  career,  was  a  charming 
hostess,  and  possessed  qualifications  that 


were  of  great  benefit  to  her  husband. 
She  passed  away  on  October  10,  1960, 

Mr,  Speaker,  on  August  15,  Governor 
Thatcher  will  be  99.  Though  most  of  the 
facts  that  I  have  enumerated  have  been 
commented  upon  from  time  to  time  in 
the  annals  of  the  Congress,  in  view  of 
this  anniversary,  repetition  is  justified. 
Young  in  spirit  and  mentally  alert,  and 
possessing  the  abundance  of  genius,  he 
still  holds  important  positions,  and  con- 
tinues to  perform  valuable  services  of 
beneficent  character.  I  believe  that  I  re- 
flect the  feelings  of  my  colleagues,  and 
of  all  others  who  know  Governor 
Thatcher,  or  are  familiar  with  his  career, 
when  I  say  that  our  country  is  fortu- 
nate in  having  had  for  so  long  a  leader 
who  has  accomplished  so  much  of  last- 
ing value.  I  deem  it  fitting  to  quote  a 
sonnet  written  by  him  in  recent  years: 

Youth  and  Age 
How   may  one  keep  his  youth,  despite   the 

years? 
Or  face  the  East,  altho  his  sun  be  setting? 
Or  stay  Time's  pen,  naught  aiding  or  abetting 
Its  cruel  graph  which  all  too  soon  appears? 
How  shall  dear  Hope  supplant  the  doubts  and 

fears; 
The    sense    of    loss,    the    racks    of    sighing, 

fretting. 
Which   aging  breasts  are  constantly   beget- 
ting? 
And  what  shall  staunch  the  fiow  of  silent 

tears? 
None  may  reply;  but  Faith  may  well  suggest 
That  never  does  life  end,  but  It  begins 
With  each  new  hour,  whate'ver  the  Past  may 

be. 
The  spirit's  all-in-all:  by  It  we're  blest. 
Or     cursed;     Its     force,     unquenched.     the 

vlct'ry  wins 
O'er    Time's    advance    and    Death's    dread 

regency. 


RADIOISOTOPES    AND    THE    WOOD 
INDUSTRIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  West 
■Virginia  iMr.  Staggers)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
future  of  wood  products  in  West  Virginia 
was  enlarged  and  brightened  by  an  oc- 
currence in  Hrnover,  N.J.,  on  July  31, 
1969.  The  occasion  was  the  dedication  of 
the  Radiation  Machinery  Corporation's 
new  headquarters  and  development  cen- 
ter. This  new  plant  is  designed  to  pro- 
duce radioisotopes,  particularly  cobalt  60. 
A  similar  plant  is  projected  for  Hardy 
Coimty,  W.  Va„  a  plant,  however,  three 
times  as  large. 

At  the  Hanover  dedication.  Dr.  Glenn 
T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the  U.S,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  discussed  the  use 
of  radioactive  isotopes  in  industry  and 
in  the  arts.  His  address  was  necessarily 
somewhat  technical  in  nature,  and  some 
simplification  might  make  the  explana- 
tions he  gave  more  acceptable  for  general 
use. 

Chemistry  asserts  that  the  unit  of  mat- 
ter is  the  atom,  but  that  the  atom  itself 
is  made  of  building  blocks.  The  heaviest 
of  th^se  building  blocks  is  the  proton, 
or  neutron.  Each  element  contains  a 
normal  niunber  of  protons  in  an  atom, 
and  this  number  of  protons  provides 
the  atomic  weight.  Hydrogen,  for  in- 
stance, has  only  one  proton,  and  there- 
fore an  atomic  weight  of  one.  Oxygen 
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red  oak,  a  highly  desirable  wood  for  radi- 
ation treatment. 

It  is  significant  that  research  and  de- 
velopment on  wood-plastic  materials  was 
initiated  at  West  Virginia  University  in 
1962  with  a  Federal  Government  grant 
of  just  $9,000.  The  project  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, as  were  most  of  the  projects  in- 
volving the  production  of  radioactive  iso- 
topes. Up  to  this  time,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  turned  over  the  job  of 
production  and  distribution  of  some  37 
different  isotopes  to  private  industry.  Al- 
together about  100  different  private  firms 
produce  such  isotopes,  and  as  many  as 
4,500  films  are  licensed  to  use  them.  Re- 
search and  development  nas  been  taken 
as  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. When  a  product  has  been  found 
to  have  commercial  application,  it  is 
turned  over  to  private  industry.  Thus  the 
Government  promotes  industrial  progress 
and  expansion,  to  the  benefit  of  the  total 
populace. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AIR  CARRIERS  FLY- 
ING IN  VIOLATION  OP  REGULA- 
TIONS SET  DOWN  BY  CAB 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hays)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  re- 
call that  on  the  9th  of  July  I  brought 
to  your  attention  the  fact  that  many  so- 
called  supplemental  air  carriers  were  fly- 
ing around  this  country  and  around  the 
world  in  violation  of  the  regulations  gov- 
erning their  behavior  set  down  by  the 
CAB. 

At  that  time  I  urged  immediate  cor- 
rective action  by  the  CAB  regulation  de- 
partment charged  with  keeping  these 
carriers  in  line  and  out  of  the  hair  of 
the  regularly  scheduled  air  transport 
companies  certificated  by  the  CAB.  It  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  one  of  these  carriers. 
Standard  Airways,  has  suddenly  sus- 
pended operation  and  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness leaving  many  hundreds  of  people 
scattered  around  the  world.  The  Stand- 
ard decision  to  cease  operating  even  af- 
fected a  group  of  passengers  in  Rome 
who  were  supposed  to  be  delivered  by 
that  carrier  to  Toronto. 

Nevertheless,  the  Seattle  Post-IntelU- 
gencer  of  just  a  few  days  ago  carried 
an  interesting  and  illuminating  news- 
story  about  the  plight  of  Standard  Air- 
ways and  I  include  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point : 

(From  the  Seattle  Post- Intelligencer.  Aug  2, 
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Charter  Airline  SHtrrs  Pown 

Standard  Airways,  a  Seattle-based  charter 
airline,  suddenly  suspended  operations  yes- 
terday, stranding  some  vacationers  who  had 
to  find  other  transportation. 

The  airline  operates  two  Boeing  707s,  pri- 
marily on  domestic  charters  between  large 
Eastern  cities  and  Las  Vegas  and  Hawaii. 

Edward  J.  Drlscoll,  president  of  the  na- 
tional charter  airline  organization,  said  he 
was  trying  to  reschedule  at  least  20  Standard 
flights  on  other  carriers. 

He  said  12  of  them  had  already  been 
handled  but  he  couldn't  make  any  guaran- 
tee about  the  others.  Only  one  flight,  a 
Toronto  group  in  Rome,  involved  returning 
passengers. 


Robert  Praley,  Standard's  vice  president 
and  legal  counsel,  would  say  only  that  all 
operations  had  been  suspended  with  a  final 
flight  between  Las  Vegas  and  New  York  early 
yesterday. 

He  would  not  discuss  the  reason  for  the 
shutdown  or  what  might  happen  next. 

Standard  moved  its  headqu.Trters  to  Se- 
attle from  Miami.  Pla.,  in  1966.  Despite 
vigorous  leadership,  it  never  seemed  to  get 
untracked  in  the  heated  competitive  world 
ol  the  supplemental  or  charter  carriers. 

Just  this  May  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
filed  a  complaint  against  the  company  for 
allegedly  dealing  with  charter  groups  which 
were  improperly  cei^ified. 

Earlier  the  line  leased  two  twin-engine 
propeller  airlines  to  expand  its  business  to 
smaller  charter  groups.  Before  that  Its  fleet 
consisted  of  two  Boeing  707s. 

The  small-group  business  apparently  fell 
through  and  the  leased  planes  were  returned 
to  their  owner. 

In  a  later  deal.  Standard  worked  out  a  re- 
ported $8.5  million  contract  vrtth  a  San 
Francisco  travel  firm  which  was  to  supply 
charter  passengers. 

The  fate  of  that  arrangement  hasn't  been 
revealed. 

One  airline  Industry  observer  speculated 
that  Standard  isn't  actually  going  out  of 
business  but  is  "regrouping"  in  order  to  at- 
tract new  financial  support. 

The  airline's  stock  has  not  been  traded  on 
a  regtilar  basis  recently. 

Praley  said  the  company  might  have  a 
statement  to  make  next  week. 

DriscoU.  who  heads  the  National  Air  Car- 
rier Association,  said  his  organization  had 
no  legal  requirement  to  take  up  Standard's 
unfulfilled  flights,  some  of  which  are  do- 
mestic military  charters. 

He  said  other  supplementals  were  in  the 
midst  of  their  busy  season  and  might  not  be 
able  to  spare  aircraft  to  r«scue  Standard 
passengers. 


CONGRATULATIONS   TO  WASHING- 
TON   WORKSHOPS    FOUNDATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Fordi  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  would  like  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  Washington  Work- 
shops Foundation  for  the  wonderful  pro- 
gram which  it  is  offering  to  this  country's 
secondary  school  students. 

The  foundation  which  is  offered  in  co- 
operation with  Mount  Vernon  Junior 
College  is  a  nonprofit  educational  foun- 
dation offering  high  school  youngsterr 
a  unique  opportunity  for  specializec^ 
summer  study  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  participants  come  from  through- 
out the  country  to  attend  the  2-week 
seminars.  Daily  morning  classes  on  the 
legislative  process  are  conducted  by  grad- 
uate instructors.  These  classes  are  fol- 
lowed by  afternoon  visits  to  Capitol  Hill 
where  the  group  is  addressed  by  various 
Representatives  and  Senators.  The  Con- 
gressmen lecture  briefly  on  the  politics 
of  the  legislative  process.  These  talks  are 
followed  by  a  question  and  answer  ses- 
sion between  the  participants  and  the 
Congressmen. 

Tl.e  Washington  Workshops  students 
come  from  every  State  in  the  country 
and  from  every  social  and  economic 
background.  A  ntmiber  of  students  are 
assisted  by  title  I  funds  for  disadvan- 
taged students  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  Some 
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of  this  country's  larger  corporations  are 
underwriting  the  cost  of  participation  for 
ghetto  area  youngsters. 

Realizing  that  there  is  a  need  for  more 
and  better  communication  between  the 
leaders  and  youngsters  in  this  country, 
the  Washington  Workshops  Foimdation 
is  taking  meaningful  measures  to  satisfy 
this  need.       

GREEK  EXPULSION  LIST  FOR 
AMERICANS 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  deteriorating  situation  In- 
side Greece  must  concern  all  of  us.  While 
some  of  those  opposed  to  the  present 
Greek  Government  are  now  venting  their 
feelings  on  Americans,  because  of  their 
belief  this  government  supports  the  pres- 
ent dictatorship,  that  dictatorship  has 
apparently  established  a  proscribed  list 
of  Americans. 

I  must  warn  every  American  tourist 
planning  to  visit  Greece  to  first  contact 
the  Greek  Embassy  here  to  see  if  he  or 
she  will  be  allowed  Into  that  nation. 

A  recent  incident,  the  strange  case  of 
Chris  Janus,  Illustrated  what  may  hap- 
pen to  Americans  wishing  to  visit  Greece. 
Christopher  Janus,  Jr.,  and  his  wife, 
Nancy,  both  of  Chicago,  have  been  In 
Tunnls.  He  Is  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer, 
an  employee  of  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
he  plans  to  extend  his  term  of  duty  with 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  Janus,  like  many  other  Americans 
planned  a  summer  vacation,  a  vacation 
In  Greece.  He  and  his  wife  flew  to  Athens, 
but  as  they  got  off  the  airplane  they  were 
met  by  police  and  Mr.  Janus  was  held  at 
the  airport.  Some  hours  later  he  was  ex- 
pelled grom  Greece. 

His  case  is  not  a  single  one.  but  it  Il- 
lustrates what  may  happen  to  any  Ameri- 
can tourist  going  to  Greece. 

I  and  other  Members  of  Congress  asked 
the  State  Department  what  Is  Greek 
policy. 

The  following  Is  the  cablegram  the 
State  Department  has  forwarded  to  me, 
a  report  by  the  U.S.  officials  In  Greece: 
Based  on  explanations  given  by  two  dif- 
ferent official  sources,  Christopher  Janus,  Jr. 
was  refused  admission  either  because  of  his 
father's  antl-reglme  activities,  or  because 
passport  control  officers  at  airport  mistook 
him  for  his  father  who  has  the  same  name. 


Christopher  Janus,  Sr.,  a  Chicago 
stockbroker,  who  has  organized  numer- 
ous tours  of  Greece,  was  decorated  by 
the  Greek  Government  once  for  his  serv- 
ices as  a  U.S.  official  In  aiding  Greece  to 
combat  communism.  Mr.  Janus,  Sr.,  has 
written  antijunta  articles,  published  in 
Chicago  papers. 

The  present  Greek  dictatorship  pun- 
ished the  son  for  the  writings  of  the 
father.  That  government  has  no  more 
consideration  of  freedom  of  the  press  in 
the  United  States  than  freedom  of  the 
press  in  Greece. 

How  many  others  are  on  the  pro- 
scribed list?  I  do  not  know,  although  I 
have  asked  the  State  Department  to 
inquire. 


I  do  know  this.  Look  magazine  was  In- 
vited to  Greece  by  the  Government  at 
Government  expense  after  It  published 
an  article  exposing  the  use  of  torture  by 
that  Goverimient.  Look  replied  it  would 
send  a  team  at  its  own  expense.  I  was  in- 
vited by  Look  to  be  a  member  of  the 
team  along  with  James  Becket  of  Am- 
nesty International.  The  Greek  Govern- 
ment -withdrew  its  invitation  and  said 
none  of  us  would  be  welcome.  I  suppose 
I  am  on  that  list,  ilong  with  my  staff  and 
the  staff  of  Look  magazine. 

The  actions  of  the  Greek  dictatorship 
are  those  of  desperate  men.  Let  me  share 
with  you  some  encouraging  and  some 
discouraging  signs  concerning  Greece. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  49  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  I  joined  together 
in  writing  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers  outlining  our  views  on  the  de- 
teriorating situation  In  Greece  and  call- 
ing for  a  tougher  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
dictatorship  in  Greece. 

I  am  pleased  both  with  the  interna- 
tional response  to  this  appeal  and  to  the 
response  from  our  State  Department. 
William  B.  Macomber,  Jr.,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, writln'.  In  the  absence  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  made  clear  the  present 
situation  In  Greece  when  he  noted: 

On  the  one  hand  we  see  an  autocratic  gov- 
ernment denying  basic  civic  liberties  to  the 
citizens  of  Greece.  We  think  such  an  inter- 
nal order' does  not  coincide  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  Greece,  whose  stability  In  the  long 
run,  we  believe  depends  upon  the  free  play 
of  democratic  forces. 

The  State  Department's  position  was 
never  more  clearly  outlined,  and  I  will 
Include  the  fuU  text  of  the  letter  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Macomber  did  include  an  "on  the 
other  hand,"  which  I  believe  points  out 
the  one  flaw  In  present  American  policy. 
He  notes  the  military  junta  has  fulfilled 
Its  treaty  obligatlcns  to  NATO.  He  does 
not  note  that  the  present  dictatorship 
violates  the  very  principles  of  NATO,  the 
very  reason  for  NATO,  the  protection  of 
free  people  through  the  presentation 
of  governments  chosen  by  the  people. 

He  also  falls  to  note  that  up  to  2,000 
U.S.  trained  Greek  officers  have  been 
purged  and  the  Greek  military  forces 
have  accordingly  been  weakened. 

Both  the  congressional  letter  and  the 
State  Department  reply  have  been  widely 
circulated  overseas.  A  steady  stream  of 
mall  has  poured  Into  my  office,  much  of 
It  in  support  of  our  stand  against  the 
dictatorship  in  Greece. 

There  was  one  writer,  however,  an 
American  living  in  Greece,  who  said, 
"Greece  is  no  more  ready  for  democracy 
than  Spain." 

I  would  ask  the  Greek  Government,  the 
Greek  people  to  reply  to  that  kind  of 
opinion. 

Our  basic  political  concepts,  those  on 
which  this  Nation  was  founded,  came 
from  Greece.  If  Greece  is  not  ready  for 
Democracy,  then  more  than  2,000  years 
of  history  are  a  lie. 

Sadly,  however,  time  Is  running  out  in 
Greece,  at  least  for  the  good  will  once 
evoked  by  tho  United  States.  Anti-Ameri- 
can feeling,  feeling  coming  from  the  mis- 
taken belief  the  United  States  supports 


the  present  dictatorship.  Is  rising,  witness 
the  recent  bombings.  Currency  is  flowing 
out  of  Greece,  witness  the  dictatorship's 
recent  action,  as  reported  on  the  finan- 
cial pages  of  Monday's  New  York  Times, 
in  attempting  to  block  that  flow.  The 
oppressions  of  the  dictatorship  are  grow- 
ing more  desperate,  witness  the  recent  ar- 
rests and  tortures. 
What  should  we  hope  for  In  Greece? 
I  do  not  know  that  answer,  but  I  can 
outline  the  answers  of  a  former  high 
Greek  official  who  visited  in  my  office  re- 
cently. I  outline  his  views  in  the  hope 
that  their  repetition  will  bring  them  to 
the  attention  of  our  State  Department 
and  to  the  Pentagon. 
He  called  for  three  steps: 
First.  The  withdrawal  of  the  junta, 
hopefully  wi.hout  bloodshed: 

Second.  The  establishment  of  a  coali- 
tion government,  including  all  spectrums 
of  Greek  political  life,  except  the  junta; 

Third.  National  elections  to  be  held  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  later 
than  a  year  from  the  establishment  of 
the  coalition  government. 

This  gentleman  also  pointed  out  the 
proposal,  apparently  now  being  circu- 
lated in  some  of  our  military  circles,  that 
tne  junta  can  broaden  its  support  by 
brir  glng  opposition  members  into  Its  gov- 
ernment while  retaining  Its  control  over 
key  government  positions.  He  made  It 
clear  that  this  proposal  will  not  work^ 
He  said  there  can  be  no  compromise  with 

the  junta.  .„   ko 

However,   these    are    decisions   to    be 
made  by  the  Greek  people.  The  U.S.  role 
is  clear.  It  should  disassociate  Itself  from 
this  hated  military  dictatorship. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

AUGUST  5.     1969. 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Addabbo:  In  the  ao- 
sence  of  the  Secretary  I  am  replying  to  your 
letter  of  July  30.  also  signed  by  a  number 
of  your  colleagues,  concerning  our  policy 
towards  Greece.  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this 
reply  to  the  other  Members  who  signed  the 

letter 

Your  letter  points  up  the  dilemma  we 
face  in  determining  our  policy  toward  Greece. 
On  the  one  hand  we  see  an  autocratic  gov- 
ernment denying  basic  civil  liberties  to  the 
citizens  of  Greece.  We  think  such  an  internal 
order  does  not  coincide  with  the  best  inter- 
ests of  Greece,  whose  stability  in  the  long 
run  we  believe,  depends  upon  the  free  play 
of  democratic  forces.  We  have  been  pressing 
this  viewpoint  upon  the  Greek  Government, 
and  our  pollcv  on  military  assistance  has 
been  motivated  by  our  desire  to  ^ee  Greece 
evolve  toward  representative  government 

On  the  other  hand.  Greece  Is  a  NATO  ally 
which  has  scrupulously  fulfilled  Its  treaty 
obligations.  It  Is  Important  to  our  strategic 
interests  in  the  Mediterranean  area  and  has 
extended  full  cooperation  in  this  field. 

This,  then,  Is  the  dilemma — how  to  deal 
with  an  ally  with  whose  Internal  order  we 
disagree  yet  who  is  a  loyal  NATO  partner 
working  closely  •with  the  United  States  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  and  obligations 
of  the  NATO  Treaty. 

Our  policy   toward   Greece  Is   now   under 
intensive  review.  As  we  consider  this  difficult 
problem  we  will  keep  the  suggestions  of  your- 
self and  your  colleagues  very  much  in  mind. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WIU.IAM  B.  Macombsb.  Jr., 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 
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OFFERING   A   DROWNING   MAN   AN 
ANCHOR— OR— COMMUTER    OR 
SUBWAY   TRAINS   ANYONE? 

(Mr.  PODILL  asked  and  was  Riven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODEli..  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ad- 
ministration las  derailed  the  hopes  of 
millions  up>on  millions  of  Americans  who 
depend  upon  subways  and  commuter 
trains  every  cay.  Rarely,  if  ever,  have  I 
seen  an  admij  listration  more  completely 
misjudge,  misunderstand,  and  misdirect 
evidence,  pleas  and  reality  more  than  in 
the  case  of  ths  gentlemen  downtown  re- 
garding urgent  needs  of  mass  urban 
transit  in  our  jountry. 

Buses,  subw  ays,  and  railroad  trains  all 
over  the  Natic  n  are  creaking,  collapsing, 
and  dying  financially  before  our  eyes. 
Our  cities  ar ;  utterly  dependent  upon 
mass  urban  tiansit  for  continued  survi- 
val, much  less  prosperity.  It  is  absolutely 
imperative  thit  massive  Federal  aid  be 
pumped  into  i;ities  of  our  land  in  form 
of  aWto  such  modes  of  transportation. 
Out  eiy  has  gDne  unheard  in  the  White 
House,  for  a  cl  lange. 

Cities,  in  or(  ier  to  make  massive,  long- 
range  commii  ments  for  urban  transit 
construction,  require  long-term  fund 
guarantees.  A  trust  fund  to  finance  such 
Improvements  on  a  Federal  level  would 
have  been  th«  best  and  only  really  vi- 
able alternative.  Such  a  plan  has  been 
used  for  interstate  highway  construction 
for  years.  Se<  retary  of  Transportation 
Volpe  enthusii  istically  supported  such  a 
concept.  Mayors  of  so  many  of  our 
major  metropjlitan  areas — members  of 
both  parties- -pleaded  for  Presiden- 
tial approval  of  this  approach,  In  vain. 

Instead  of  SIO  billion  spent  over  a  5- 
year  span,  which  is  required  to  meet  ex- 
isting and  pro\  en  needs,  the  President  of- 
fers a  $10  billidn  program  over  a  12-year 
period,  the  api  iropriation  for  which  may 
or  may  act  be  forthcoming.  Totally  in- 
adequate. Sucli  expenditures  would  be- 
gin with  a  pa  try  $300  million  in  1971. 
Disastrously  li.te.  Putting  out  a  three- 
alarm  fire  witl ;  an  eye  dropper  would  be 
a  more  sensibli  r  exercise. 

The  plan  ad  located  by  so  many,  from 
Mr.  Volpe  anc  the  mayors  to  so  many 
Members  of  Congress,  including  myself, 
would  have  fuimeled  some  revenue  from 
excise  taxes  or  new  autos  into  the  trust 
fund.  Here  wan  guaranteed  revenue.  In- 
stead. Congreis  under  the  President's 
plan  would  ha  re  to  approve  any  and  all 
appropriations  on  an  annual  basis. 

Without  a  n(  w  long-range  program  of 
Federal  aid  to  jnprove,  expand,  and  up- 
grade metropolitan  transportation  sys- 
tems of  the  Nj  tion,  our  cities  elsewhere 
will  wither,  choke  and  die.  That  is  the 
truth  of  it.  What  a  horrible  catastrophe 
result.  For  death  of  our 
chaos  and  destruction  of 
Nation.  No  area  will  be 


we  face  as  a 

cities  will  mear 

the  rest  of  oui 

immune.  Such  i ,  danger  will  be  faced  with 


ever-mcreasmg 
lion.  All  blame 
squarely  at  the 


imminence  by  this  Na- 
is  to  be  laid  directly  and 
door  of  this  administra- 


tion for  ref usin  j  to  help  avoid  a  potential 
disaster  almost  without  comparison. 

Our  cities  an;  choking  on  automobiles 
and  their  pollution.  We  are  aiming  at 
crossing  oceans  in  2  hours  with  an  SST. 


For  what?  To  wait  three  hours  in  trafiSc 
jams?  Why  should  any  city  or  suburban 
Congressman  support  programs  which 
leave  the  overwhelming  majority  of  oiu- 
people's  problems  unattended  to?  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  demand  mass  transit 
aid  just  as  they  have  demanded  tax  re- 
form We  cannot  afford  more  breakdowns 
in  the  traffic  of  our  cities.  We  are  sick 
unto  desperation  of. more  concrete  rib- 
bons tearing  neighborhoods  to  pieces  in 
the  name  of  dumping  more  cars  into  our 
cities.  We  must  have  mass  transit.  We 
must  have  a  trust  fund.  If  the  White 
House  will  persist  in  ignoring  city  needs. 
Congress  cannot  follow  its  example. 

The  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority 
of  New  York  alone  will  need  $2.1  billion 
over  the  next  7  years.  Chicago's  Transit 
Authority  will  require  $1.5  billion  over 
the  next  5  years.  This  very  capital  of 
our  Nation  is  a  scandal  as  far  as  mass 
transit  is  concerned.  Depriving  this  city 
of  a  subway  for  another  useless  bridge 
and  more  destructive  roads  is  a  situation 
more  in  keeping  with  some  macabre  and 
grotesque  Punch  and  Judy  show. 

The  President,  under  his  plan,  pro- 
poses to  pay  one-third  of  total  cost  out 
of  Federal  funds  for  urban  mass  transit. 
Today,  the  Federal  Government  absorbs 
90  percent  of  cost  for  building  highways 
out  of  the  trust  fund.  Applying  the  same 
Federal  rule  and  share  to  mass  transit 
bi-ings  the  concept  within  reach  of  lo- 
calities, encouraging  them  to  choose  one 
over  the  other.  Now  they  have  no  choice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  come  a  day. 
and  soon,  when  cities  will  grind  to  a  halt 
and  choke.  As  the  Nation  contorts  in 
economic,  political,  and  physical  agonies, 
people  will  ask  how  and  why  amidst  the 
carnage.  When  that  time  comes,  I  feel 
certain  that  a  battalion  of  articulate 
voices  will  ensure  that  from  sea  to  shin- 
ing sea  the  person  and  administration 
causing  it  is  given  full  credit  in  the  minds 
of  all  the  American  people. 

So  as  the  dirty,  crowded,  and  late  com- 
muter and  subway  trains  continue,  and 
the  agonized,  uncomfortable  American 
pleads  for  relief — he  can  always  look  up 
in  the  sky  to  note  a  Presidential  hell- 
copter  hovering  or  flying,  whatever  the 
case  happens  to  be.  Who  knows?  Some- 
day, every  American  may  have  a  hell- 
copter. 


THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  OATH  OF 
OFFICE  PRESCRIBED  FOR  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  joint  resolution  to 
amend  the  U.S.  Constitution  by  adding 
the  words  "So  Help  Me  God"  to  the 
official  oath  taken  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  his  inauguration.  The 
Constitution,  in  article  n,  section  1.  pre- 
scribes the  exact  wording  of  the  oath  of 
office  for  the  President,  and  while  the 
taking  of  an  oath  in  other  cases  almost 
necessarily  concludes  with  the  words  "So 
Help  Me  God."  the  constitutional  oath 
does  not  use  this  phrase.  The  remark- 
able fact  is,  however,  that  evei-y  Ameri- 
can   President    has    voluntarily    added 


these  four  words  to  the  oath  of  office 
upon  being  sworn  in  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  Oaths  of  office  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Cabinet  members,  and 
other  Federal  officials  are  specified  by 
law  and  they  do  include  "So  Help  Me 
God." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  understandable  but 
unfortunate  that  neither  the  Constitu- 
tion or  its  25  amendments  contain  any 
reference  to  a  Supreme  Being.  Why  have 
we  not  written  tlie  word  "God"  into  the 
Constitution  by  amendment?  Or.  we 
might  ask — how  have  we  had  the  ef- 
frontery to  ask  His  help  in  actual  fact 
when  we  deny  Him  constitutional  recog- 
nition? Or  do  some  people  view  the  en- 
tire question  as  too  petty  for  considera- 
tion? I  think  it  is  high  time  to  put  our 
house  in  order  by  adding  the  words  "So 
Help  Me  God"  to  the  constitutionally 
prescribed  oath  of  office  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 


PORT  KNOX  STUDENT  CREDIT 
UNION  TEACHES  FINANCIAL  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
main  reasons,  I  believe,  that  personal 
bankruptcies  are  at  an  alltime  high  in 
our  country  and  some  lenders  are  able 
to  extract  usurious  Interest  rates  is  the 
lack  of  consumer  financial  training 
available  to  the  American  public. 

In  too  many  cases,  students  graduate 
from  college  without  knowing  how  to  fill 
out  a  check  or  make  a  bank  deposit  and 
thus  they  are  easy  targets  for  unscrupu- 
lous lenders  and  are  often  Induced  to  get 
In  over  their  heads  In  financial  matters. 

Financial  education  Is  one  of  the  an- 
swers to  the  problem.  If  we  can  teach 
our  young  people  how  to  save  and  budget 
their  funds,  they  will  not  be  so  easily 
lured  into  financial  difficulties  when  they 
go  out  on  their  own.  One  of  the  best  in- 
stitutions to  accomplish  this  education 
Is  the  credit  union  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
credit  unions  across  the  country  will 
begin  consumer  education  programs  in 
cormection  with  our  Nation's  school  sys- 
tems. 

In  order  to  get  some  experience  for 
this  program,  a  pilot  project  has  been 
set  up  at  Fort  Knox.  Ky..  using  the  Fort 
Knox  Federal  Credit  Union  and  the  Fort 
Knox  Dependent  School  System.  The 
student  credit  union  will  be  run  entirely 
by  the  students.  In  a  few  weeks  this 
credit  union  will  hold  its  first  annual 
meeting  and  although  the  credit  union 
has  been  in  operation  but  a  short  time, 
Its  results  have  been  impressive.  Not  only 
are  students  learning  habits  of  thrift  but 
they  are  learning  all  aspects  of  personal 
finance  that  will  serve  them  so  well  in 
later  life. 

The  August  issue  of  the  Credit  Union 
magazine,  the  official  publication  of 
CUNA  International,  the  worldwide 
credit  union  association  carries  an  ex- 
cellent stoi-y  about  the  operations  of  the 
Port  Knox  student  credit  union.  I  am  in- 
cluding the  article  in  my  remarks  and  I 
hope  that  in  the  near  future  the  pilot 
project  at  Fort  Knox  will  be  extended 
Into  every  school  district  In  the  country: 
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Golden  OPPORTUNrrY  at  Port  Knox 
While  many  credit  unions  are  striving  to 
bring  youth  Into  their  existing  organiza- 
tional structure,  Kentucky's  Port  Knox  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  ha«  helped  a  group  of 
youngsters  set  up  Its  own  credit  union. 

Owned  and  operated  by  students  at  Fort 
Knox  High  School.  It  functions  according  to 
federal  credit  union  regulations  and  bylaws 
even  though  not  chartered.  The  students 
elect  their  own  officers  and  committee  mem- 
bers, pool  their  savings  to  make  loans  to 
each  other,  and  maintain  their  own  records. 
Port  Knox  Federal  Credit  Dnlon  serves 
more  than  1.200  military  and  civilian  gov- 
ernment employees  at  Fort  Knox;  It's  student 
counterpart  serves  military  dependents  at- 
tending the  army  post  high  school. 

Although  the  Fort  Knox  Federal  Credit 
Union  Is  sponsoring  the  student  project,  the 
students  set  their  own  policies.  For  exam- 
ple, at  the  student  board's  first  meeting  the 
directors  adopted  the  following  guideUnes: 
Once  a  member,  always  a  member; 
Minimum  deposit  requirement  for  opening 
an  account  is  $1;  minimum  for  subsequent 
deposits  Is  25  cents; 

Date  of  the  monthly  board  meeting  Is  the 
tliird  Wednesday  of  each  month; 

Date  of  the  annual  membership  meeting  Is 
August  of  each  year; 

Interest  on  loans  Is  1  per  cent  a  month 
on  the  unpaid  balance; 

Signature  loan  limit  is  $30  with  a  maxi- 
mum term  of  six  months; 

Secured  loan  limit  is  $500  with  a  maxi- 
mum term  of  18  months. 

The  credit  committee  appointed  a  loan  of- 
ficer, granting  him  authority  to  approve  sig- 
nature loan  requests  up  to  $10. 

Although  the  Port  Konx  First  Student 
Credit  Union  uses  the  same  forms  and  sup- 
plies as  its  sponsor — membership  cards,  de- 
posit slips,  withdrawal  slips,  and  so  forth — 
the  students  did  design  their  own  loan  appli- 
cation. The  federal  credit  union's  was  used  as 
a  guide,  but  the  new  one  is  geared  to  student 
use. 

The  program  Is  actually  a  pilot  project, 
conceived  by  Rep.  Wright  Patman  (D-Tex.) 
to  remedy  the  lack  of  "consumer  education, 
p-artlculariy  In  the  area  of  handling  money," 
in  the  school  systems.  "Because  of  this,  stu- 
dents, even  on  the  college  level,  know  little 
about  handling  money  and  are  financially 
naive."  the  Congressman  said. 

To  set  up  the  program.  Rep.  Patman 
sought  the  assistance  of  the  Fort  Knox  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  and  school  system.  As  a 
result  credit  union  manager  Robert  Schaff- 
ner  and  suj)erintendent  of  Schools  Herschel 
Roberts  drew  up  the  proposal.  It  called  for 
a  minimum  of  20  students  to  manage  the  stu- 
dent credit  union:  board  of  directors,  seven; 
credit  committee,  five:  supervisory  commit- 
tee, three;  and  education  committee,  five. 

"The  objective  of  this  program  Is  educa- 
tional In  nature,"  manager  Schaffner  said. 
"All  of  the  students  involved  will  reap  the 
benefits  of  a  deeper  Insight  into  a  portion  of 
the  economic  and  monetary  system  of  our 
nation.  They'll  participate  in  the  democratic 
processes  of  an  open  and  free  election  of  of- 
ficers by  the  members.  They'll  exercise  the 
right  of  free  expression  during  annual  meet- 
ings. And  through  iheir  participation  they'll 
generate  income  that  will  be  returned  to  the 
student  owners." 

When  Schaffner  met  with  the  student  body 
In  March  he  explained  the  proposal  and  the 
reasons  for  It,  and  also  outlined  the  history, 
organization  and  operations  of  a  credit  un- 
ion. "This  Is  a  new  bag,"  he  told  the  young- 
sters. "It's  never  been  tried  in  any  other  high 
school,  and  it's  all  yours.  You  organize  it; 
you  plan  it;  you  sustain  it;  and  you  main- 
tain It." 

The  students  picked  up  the  challenge 
when  133  of  them — representing  a  quarter  of 
the  school's  550  students — turned  ont  for 
the  organizational  meeting  on  April  14,  1989. 
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The  attendance  was  so  overwhelming  that 
the  meeting  eventually  had  to  be  recessed 
until  April  16.  That  day  206  showed  up — 
37  per  cent  of  the  student  body — and  the 
elections  were  concluded,    i 

The  first  board  of  directors  of  the  Port 
Knox  First  Student  Credit  Union  consists 
of  Ron  Karplnsky.  persldent;  David  Dayton, 
vice-president;  Jo  Kelly,  secretary;  John 
Maichese,  treasurer;  Laura  Rawllngs,  mem- 
bership officer;  and  Jennifer  Kimball  and 
Reed  Klmbrough,  directors. 

Among  Its  Initial  actions,  the  new  board 
had  set  May  15  as  the  deadline  for  charter 
memberships  In  the  credit  union.  But  by 
May  14,  the  new  credit  union  had  only  17 
members.  The  next  day,  however,  was  a  busy 
one  for  treasurer  Marchese.  By  the  time  he 
closed  up  shop,  membership  had  swelled  to 
143.  "Every  single  one  of  them  had  waited 
until  the  last  minute,"  Marchese  said 
amazedly. 

"A  lot  of  seniors  were  reluctant  to  Join." 
Marchese  continued,  'because  they  knew  they 
were  leaving  within  a  month  after  the  credit 
union  was  being  started."  Still,  15  seniors 
did  sign  up  and  three  of  them  were  elected 
to  the  board. 

A  month  and  a  half  later — on  June  30 — 
membership  was  141  with  total  assets  of 
$2,231.  Four  loans  totaling  $429  had  been 
granted,  with  $54  repaid.  The  first  two  loans 
were  to  pay  expenses  for  going  to  the  high 
school  prom;  the  third  loan  was  to  buy  a 
mlnl-blke;  the  fourth  for  a  Honda. 

The  response  of  the  students  to  the  credit 
union  project  reinforced  the  faith  of  Sgt. 
Major  Leo  C.  Pike,  president  of  the  Fort 
Knox  Federal  Credit  Union  and  a  member 
of  the  school  board. 

"This  Is  a  most  worthwhile  experiment," 
Sgt.  Pike  said.  "Young  people  today  know 
how  to  spend  money,  but  they  don't  know 
how  to  manage  money.  This  Is  an  opportunity 
for  them  to  learn." 

The  credit  union  was  available  to  the  stu- 
dents on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings 
during  the  school  year.  Marchese  would  set 
up  office  in  the  school  building  at  7:30  a.m. — 
25  minutes  before  classes  began.  After- 
school  hours  had  proved  unproductive  be- 
cause 90  per  cent  of  the  students  rely  on 
school  buses  to  get  home.  Although  there  Is 
a  late  bus,  students  remaining  that  long 
are  ustially  involved  in  other  extracurricular 
activities. 

During  the  summer,  Marchese  and  William 
Raker,  high  school  mathematics  teacher  and 
coordinator  of  the  student  credit  union  pro- 
gram, are  working  at  the  Fort  Knox  Federal 
Credit  Union  office  as  fuUtime  employees. 

Raker  is  the  link  between  the  school  board, 
the  student  credit  union  and  the  Fort  Knox 
Federal  Credit  Union.  His  assignment  for  the 
sununer  is  twofold: 

"I'm  learning  the  inner  workings  of  this 
credit  union  and  credit  unloiis  in  general  so 
I  can  guide  the  students  in  the  operation  of 
their  credit  union.  And  I  write  the  letters 
and  prepare  the  brochures  to  keep  interest 
in  the  student  credit  union  aUve  during  the 
summer." 

Early  indications  are  that  he's  succeeding 
admirably. 

A  June  mailing  to  all  members  to  encour- 
age savings  drew  $1,020.91  In  Just  seven  days. 
"Some  adventures  Just  seem  to  be  destined 
for  noticeable  success  from  the  word  'go,'  " 
Raker  said.  "And  If  you'll  permit  us  to  laud 
ourselves  just  a  little,  then  111  say  that  we 
believe  that  the  Fort  Knox  First  Student 
Credit  Union  is  Just  such  an  undertaking." 
With  Marchese  in  the  federal  credit  tmion 
office  during  the  summer,  students  are  able 
to  transact  business  Monday  through  Friday 
from  9  a.m.  until  3:30  p.m.  Meanwhile,  he'? 
also  "learning  all  I  can  about  how  credit 
loiion  work  is  done.  I'm  In  everything  at  the 
credit  imlon,  working  with  all  (17)  perma- 
nent employees  there." 


As  a  representative  of  the  federal  credit 
imion  during  the  school  year  and  a  paid 
employee  in  the  summertime,  Marchese  i.s 
covered  under  CUNA  International's  576 
Blanket  Bond.  He's  the  only  student  who 
handles  any  money,  and  all  funds  are  de- 
posited in  the  federal  credit  union. 

"We  have  all  student  accounts  under  sep- 
arate control  in  our  credit  union,"  explained 
Guy  W.  Berry,  assistant  manager  of  Fort 
Knox  Federal  Credit  Union.  "Student  ac- 
counts are  designated  with  an  S  prefix,  and 
we  keep  track  of  the  number  of  members, 
Ehares  and  loans.  We  can  run  a  trial  balance 
for  them  anytime." 

Students  may  make  cash  withdrawals  up 
to  $3.  Withdrawals  above  that  amount  and 
loans  are  drawn  on  checks  issued  by  the 
federal  credit  imion  to  facilitate  bookkeep- 
ing. 

"Our  student  officers  maintain  all  of  the 
records  required  under  law."  Raker  explained. 
"Ail  the  necessary  paper  work  and  account- 
ing, though,  is  handled  by  the  facilities  and 
personnel  of  the  Port  Knox  Federal  Credit 
Union.  This  is  virtually  a  necessity,  for  we 
do  not  have  the  time,  the  equipment^  or 
the  personnel  for  keeping  complete  andiup- 
to-date  records  as  are  necessary."  ' 

The  actual  contributions  of  the  federal 
credit  union  to  its  student  counterpart  In- 
clude handling  the  details  of  bookkeeping; 
providing  facilities  for  holding  monthly 
board  and  annual  membership  meetings:  per- 
mitting student  officials  to  observe  their  of- 
ficials while  transacting  business  afrair.=: 
printing  literature  and  forms,  paying  the 
loan  protection  and  life  savings  insurance 
premiums;  and  furnishing  prize  money  for 
contest  awards  and  door  prizes  at  the  annual 
meeting. 

Total  cost  of  the  program  to  the  federal 
credit  union  so  tar  has  been  about  $250,  plus 
the  time  spent  by  Schaffner  and  his  staff  in 
preparing  and  implementing  the  program.  An 
additional  $200  will  be  spent  this  month 
on  the  student  credit  union's  first  annual 
meeting.  Door  prizes  wiU  account  for  about 
S150.  refreshments  the  rest. 

Holding  the  annual  meeting  in  August  is 
one  of  the  group's  few  deviations  from  fed- 
eral credit  union  regulations.  The  youngsters 
decided  on  the  summer  month  so  seniors 
can  also  serve  on  the  board  and  commit- 
tees. If  it  were  held  in  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year,  seniors  could  only  serve  those 
few  months  until  graduation. 

Guest  speaker  at  the  annual  meeting  will 
be  Major  General  James  W.  Sutherland,  com- 
manding general  of  Fort  Knox. 

In  return  for  the  few  hundred  dollars  in- 
vested so  far.  the  people  of  Port  Knox  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  are  gaining  the  challeng- 
ing experience  of  working  with  young  peo- 
ple and  the  satisfaction  of  doing  an  impor- 
tant Job  well. 

"These  people  have  demonstrated  a  unique 
desire  to  learn  how  to  manage  their  own 
financial  destiny,"  Schaffner  said.  "If  v.e  can 
accomplish  one  thing,  the  education  of  young 
people  in  the  area  of  money  management, 
all  our  time  will  have  been  extremely  well 
spent." 

Pointing  to  the  important  role  of  credit 
unions  in  this  area,  Schaffner  explained  that 
"the  young  people  of  today  are  the  adults  and 
leaders  of  the  future,  of  our  nation  and  our 
business  enterprises.  If  credit  unions  are  to 
continue  to  expand  and  become  a  major  force 
within  the  structure  of  our  economy,  young 
people  must  be  uained  to  assume  positions 
of  responsibility  within  our  credit  unions. 
What  better  time  to  commence  this  training 
than  note?" 

Once  the  credit  union  is  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  such  an  undertaking,  it's  easy 
to  involve  the  students.  Schaffner  explained. 
Young  people  want  to  become  involved  in 
worthwhile  causes. 

"With  the  exception  of  satisfying  the  need 
for  a  strong  and  abiding  faith,  what  better 
cause  could  young  people  become  involved  In 
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At  a  press  conference  this  morning, 
Messrs.  Conyers,  Whalen,  and  I,  issued 
a  joint  statement  on  the  proposal  as 
follows : 

Trk  National  Living   Income  Program 
(Statement  by  Congressman  John  Conters, 

Jr.,  Charles  W.   Whalen,  Jr.,  and  Jona- 
than B.  Bingham  | 

During  the  i>ast  several  years,  the  ap- 
proach of  Federal,  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ments to  welfare  programs  has  been  a  patch- 
work quilt  of  policies  weak  In  coordination 
and  efficiency.  With  the  best  of  intentions, 
those  In  command  have  seen  their  efforts 
become  little  more  than  a  holding  action 
against  a  flood  of  difficulties  which  will  not 
end. 

In  a  time  of  economic  inflation,  our  cities 
have  become  bankrupt  and  lack  the  resources 
to  resolve  this  national  problem.  In  this 
crisis  of  welfare  lies  a  challenge  to  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment.  That  challenge  is,  simply, 
to  provide  the  direction  and  strength  to  cre- 
ate for  each  American  the  best  conditions 
In  which  to  live  and  develop  and  to  become 
a  fully  contributing  member  of  our  society. 
The  existing  welfare  programs  have  not  suc- 
ceeded. Poverty  continues  as  an  abject  sore 
with  little  prospect  for  improvement  under 
the  present  approach. 

To  provide  a  basic  framework  so  that  the 
Congress  can  study  more  critically  the  pos- 
sible direction  the  Federal  Government 
should  take  legislatively,  we  are  introducing 
today  a  bill  titled  "A  National  Living  In- 
come Program."  The  outline  of  this  measure 
was  drafted  several  months  ago  by  the  Yale 
Law  Journal  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor James  Tobln,  the  noted  economist. 
We  hope  that  this  projxjsal  might  serve  as 
the  basis — the  beginning  point — of  exhaus- 
tive Congressional  discussions  of  what  can 
be  done  to  come  to  grips  with  the  grievous 
blight  of  poverty. 

The  NLIP  Is  similar  to  the  proposal  an- 
nounced by  President  Nixon  last  week  in  that 
it  represents  a  radical  departure  from  the 
present  welfare  system,  particularly  the  aid 
to  dependent  children  program,  which  clear- 
ly has  become  totally  unsatisfactory. 

Our  plan,  like  President  Nixon's,  con- 
tains built-in  Incentives  for  work  and  also, 
like  the  President's,  provides  for  supple- 
mental allowances,  where  needed,  to  an  em- 
ployed head  of  a  family. 

However,  the  legislation  we  are  Introduc- 
ing differs  sharply  from  the  President's  pro- 
posal in  the  following  respects : 

1.  The  minimum  allowances  take  into  con- 
sideration the  realities  of  what  it  costs  to 
live  today  and  therefore  are  substantially 
more  generous.  The  basic  allowance  proposed 
for  a  family  of  four  is  $3,200,  or  twice  the 
President's  figure  of  $1,600  annually. 

2.  Our  plan  provides  for  regional  cost-of- 
living  differentials,  which  the  President's 
plan  does  not. 

3.  Our  plan  provides  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment match,  on  a  50-50  basis,  supple- 
mentary allowances  which  individual  states 
may  decide  to  institute. 

4.  The  President's  plan  appears  to  be  lim- 
ited to  families  with  children;  our  plan 
covers  individuals,  childless  couples  and 
couples  with  grown  children. 

5.  Unlike  the  President's  proposal,  our  leg- 
islation attempts  to  cope  with  some  of  the 
difficult  interpretive  questions  which  will 
arise,  including  the  definition  of  family 
units,  the  computation  of  Income  (Including 
such  Items  as  home  grown  food ) ,  the  han- 
dling of  savings  or  other  capital,  and  the 
like.  It  also  specifies  certain  procedural  safe- 
guards. 

An  obvious  question  Is  that  of  cost.  A 
precise  estimate  of  the  over-all  expense  Is 
extremely  difficult.  The  President's  plan  en- 
visioned expenditures  of  approximately  $4 
billion  for  a  program  which  is  quite  lim- 
ited. Yet  that  figure  Is  probably  on  the  low 
side.  Oiu-  proposal  seeks  to  Identify  what  a 


realistic  program  would  have  to  encompass, 
If  It  is  to  have  any  Impact,  one  that  Is  com- 
prehensive In  Its  scope  and  that  responds 
to  society's  real  needs.  On  this  basis,  the  en- 
tire program  could  approach  $20  billion  an- 
nually, if  fully  Implemented.  We  state  this 
In  all  candor  In  recognition  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  as  it  actually  is,  not  as 
some  would  like  to  believe  It  Is. 

We  recognize  that  the  goal  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  adequate  program  cannot  be 
achieved  overnight.  The  President's  plan  in- 
dicates this  difficulty  and,  worthy  as  it  Is, 
his  proposal  represents  only  a  first  step  in 
the  direction  of  what  needs  to  be  done. 

This  legislation  Is  being  offered  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  the  development  of  an  effective  and 
realistic  program  that  will  attack  the  prob- 
lem directly. 

It  also  reemphasizes  dramatically  the  need 
for  sharp  reductions  in  military  spending, 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, If  we  are  to  be  able  to  cope  adequately 
with  our  problems  at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  coming  to  Congress, 
it  has  become  increasingly  clear  to  me 
that  the  present  welfare  system  in 
America,  especially  the  aid-to-depend- 
ent-children program,  was  in  drastic 
need  of  revision.  I  studied  a  number  of 
alternate  proposals,  including  family  al- 
lowances and  guaranteed  minimum  in- 
come proposals,  such  as  that  introduced 
in  bill  form  some  time  ago  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ryan)  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  most  promising  approach  was 
that  known  as  the  negative  income 
tax.  In  particular,  I  read  with  keen  in- 
terest an  article  entitled  "Is  a  Negative 
Income  Tax  Practical?"  in  the  Yale  Law 
Journal  by  James  Tobin,  Joseph  Pech- 
man,  and  Peter  Mieszkowski.  A  detailed 
legislative  proposal  based  on  the  ideas 
expressd  in  that  article  was  prepared  by 
the  editors  of  the  Yale  Law  Journal  and 
was  entered  in  the  Record  last  March  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Conyers)  for  study  and  comment.  The 
bill  we  are  introducing  today  is  based 
on  the  Yale  Law  Journal's  proposal  but 
the  title  of  the  program  has  been 
changed  to  "The  National  Living  Income 
Plan." 

The  details  of  the  proposal,  along  with 
some  comments  and  suggestions  for  ad- 
ditional study,  are  summarized  in  the 
following  staff  memorandum  prepared 
by  Arnold  P.  Lutzker,  who  holds  a  Rob- 
ert P.  Kennedy  memorial  fellowship  in 
my  office  for  this  summer : 
Summary  Report  on  the  National  Living 
Income  Act 
The  need  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
reorganize  the  effort  to  assist  the  poor  of 
America  has  now  become  manifest.  What 
direction  this  new  leadership  should  take  is 
still  an  open  question,  but  one  of  the  most 
promising  and  progressive  suggestions  is  to 
establish  a  National  Living  Income  Act. 
Under  this  proposal,  the  machinery  of  the 
Treasury  Department  would  be  mobilized  to 
catalogue  the  resources  of  those  who  are  to 
receive  benefits  and  the  Department  would 
be  authorized  to  guarantee  every  American 
family  an  income  it  can  live  on. 

One  model  statute  has  been  drafted  by 
the  Yale  Law  Journal  based  on  an  article  by 
Profs.  James  Tobln,  Joseph  Pechman,  and 
Peter  Mieszkowski.  Today,  Representatives 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  John  Conyers,  Jr., 
and  Charles  W.  Whalen  Jr.,  Introduce  It  as 
the  National  Living  Income  Act  of  1969.  This 
report  Is  a  summary  of  that  bill,  together 
with  some  suggestions  for  further  study. 
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1.    POLICT    DECLARATION    FOR    THE    NATIONAL 
UVXNG     INCOME     ACT 

Sections  1  and  2:  The  statement  of  policy 
declares  that  every  cltlaen  has  a  right  to  re- 
ceive a  gxiarantee  income  he  can  live  on.  This 
Is  a  complement  to  the  1946  Pull  Employ- 
ment Act  when  the  Federal  Government 
stated  that  a  Job  for  every  citizen  was  a  na- 
tional goal,  and  a  complete  expression  of  the 
desire  to  win  the  War  on  Poverty.  In  broad 
terms,  the  plan  calls  for  a  fiat  grant  to  be 
given  family  units,  rather  than  assistance 
with  mandated  budget  guidelines.  Behind 
the  flat  grant  approach  Is  the  belief  that 
family  needs  are  neither  uniform  nor  reg- 
ular. Without  flexibility  in  spending  its 
money,  a  family  cannot  meet  emergencies 
as  they  arise.  The  bill  tries  to  recognize  the 
needs  of  low  income  citizens  while  maintain- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  individual  participants. 
But  a  flat  grant  approach  cannot  guarantee 
that  the  money  will  be  used  most  reason- 
ably. Therefore,  there  will  be  need,  to  main- 
tain programs  designed,  for  example,  to  in- 
sure that  children  do  not  go  htingry  or 
neglected.  It  would  be  desirable  to  offer 
budget  planning  assistance  to  families  wish- 
ing such  aid. 

U.     INCOME     SUPPLEMENT 

The  basic  component  of  the  proposal  is  the 
government  payment  or  income  supplement. 
Election 


Further,  many  agencies  and  organizations 
currently  prepare  such  statistics.  Therefore, 
if  a  common  standard  can  be  found.  It  may 
be  possible  utilize  such  evaluations  and  sim- 
plify research  procedures  significantly. 

Optional  State  auppleTnentation 
Section  5:  This  section  provides  incen- 
tive for  states  to  coordinate  their  welfare 
programs  with  the  national  effort  while 
meeting  the  needs  for  local  variance.  Simply, 
it  permits  states  to  increase  the  allowance 
by  sharing  costs  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  optional  clause  would  require 
states  to  pay  into  the  Federal  Treasury  the 
amount  they  wish  to  supplement  the  Fed- 
eral allotment.  One  Incentive  to  such  pay- 
ment is  that  the  Government  matches  the 
funds.  By  using  Federal  machinery,  the 
states  can  save  on  the  administrative  costs 
of  public  assistance.  However,  the  plan  of- 
fers no  flexibility  on  who  may  receive  the 
additional  state  allotment.  Anyone  living 
in  the  state  for  more  than  15  days  Is  eligible 
and  receives  a  proportlonade  share.  Whether 
this  technical  equity  is  most  desirable  should 
bear  scrutiny.  It  may  be,  for  example,  that 
the  state  supplement  would  accomplish  more 
In  urban  areas  than  rural  or  for  the  elderly 
than  the  young.  The  residency  requirement 
is  described  as  an  administrative  tool  to 
make  compiling  the  rolls  less  difficult. 
Whether  or  not  it  would  pass  the  constitu- 
tional test  recently  established  by  the  Court 
Section  3:  The  proposal  creates  a  volun-  ^  ^  matter  for  further  study, 
tary,  rather  than  automatic  system  which  a 

famUy    can    Join    by    filing    an    application.  m.  the  special  tax 

(See  5  8a)  The  bill  also  permits  a  family  to  Section  6:  Many  of  the  present  state  wel- 
elect  the  mode  and  time  of  payment.  It  can  fare  programs  reduce  assistance  by  an  amount 
select  either  an  annual  grant  or  semimonthly  equal  to  earnings.  This  effectively  places  the 
payments.  highest  tax  on  the  poorest  citizens.  The  Yale 

Family  unit  income  supplement  plan  adopts  a  different  approach — the  allow- 

Sectlon  4:   The  proposal  allots  a  supple-     "ice  is  reduced  by  50%  of  a  claimant's  In- 
ment   which   wUl    vary   with   the   size   of   a 
family — $1200  for  the  first  claimant,  $800  for 

the  second  claimant  and  $600  for  each  de-      

pendent.  This  departs  somewhat  from  Tobln's 

plan   which   further   reduces   the   allowance 

per  dependent  as  the  size  of  the   unit  in-     ^^gf^nlax 

creases..  The  reduction  Is  designed  to  create      lamiiy  income 

a  disincentive  for  having  large  families  and     

to  add  a  measure  of  equity  to  the  system, 

since  shoppers  can  economize  when  they  buy      ^['q^ 

In  greater  quantities.  To  adopt  Tobln's  scale     i3,oo(i'.'.'.'.""'.'. 

would  require  some  modification  of  the  Yale      jeiooo'"..' 

figures  for  dependents,  such  as  reducing  the     ^'^^ 

allowance   for   every   other   dependent   $100.     jj'gjg 

This  approach  ic  arbitrary,  however,  and  may        

not  reflect  the  lowest  net  Income  desirable 

for  a  single  person.  Supplement   period 

Inequities  arising  from  variations  in  the  Section  7 :  The  Yale  plan  calls  for  a  general 
size  of  the  family  unit  and  regional  and  supplement  jjeriod — the  taxable  year  under 
yearly  consumer  price  changes  are  covered  §  441(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
by  the  proposal.  If  a  claimant  or  dependent  (1954).  Also,  it  creates  a  short  period  of  less 
is  in  the  family  for  less  than  a  year,  he  re-  than  12  months  to  meet  more  current 
ceives  a  short  period  allowance.  Further,  as  changes  In  circumstances,  such  as  unantlcl- 
the  cost  of  living  is  not  uniform  In  the  pated  periods  of  unemployment  or  a  new 
United  States,  the  bill  permits  regional  and  member  in  the  family.  This  second  account- 
yearly  adjustments.  The  procedure  requires  ing  period,  however.  Is  not  designed  to  as- 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  maintain  sist  families  who  poorly  manage  their  budget, 
a  low  income  Consumer's  Price  Index  which  With  these  two  approaches,  the  program 
will  enable  the  payments  to  reflect  needs  of  effectively  covers  the  families  whose  long 
particular  areas.  The  plan  also  utilizes  the  range  planning  places  them  within  the  sys- 
Bureau's  statistics  to  prepare  a  minimum  tern  and  those  whose  short  term  situation 
adequate  standard  of  living  for  low  income  leave  them  In  need  of  assistance, 
families.  j,   annual  and  semimonthlt  payments 

.'^^  bill  envisages  a  breakdown  of  budg-  ^^  ^^^  ^^  somewhat  ambiguous 

ets  into  different  family  situauons  based  on  >j^""        ik  „„„,i~.«o«  <=h^,.irt 

several  factors— famUv  size-  reeional  needs-  °^  ^1^^*  ^°""  ^^^  ""°^  application  should 
several  factors— famuy  size,  regional  needs,  ••sufficient  information  for 

urban,  urbanized  or  rural  areas.  The  variety      —  »-•     »  ,,^4,„   „„4i-'e 

,  ^.    '         .,  .,     ,  ^       ^^  ,     ■'      an   accurate   appraisal   of   the   family   units 

of  the  statistical  components  add  complex-  ^  j^^.^  ^^^  obligations  under  this  act." 
Ity  to  the  administration  of  the  plan  and  the  ^.^^j^  suggests  a  postcard  form  requiring 
preparaUon  of  guidelines.  Even  if  budgets  are  information  on  lamiiy  composition,  expected 
devised  for  Just  urban,  urbanized  and  rural  income  for  the  year,  income  in  the  prior 
needs  of  each  state,  that  would  be  150  sets  quarter  and  net  worth.  The  Yale  form  would 
of  figures.  Further  refinements  would  make  require  at  least  that  information,  as  it  has 
computation  more  difficult.  However,  with-  adopted  the  concept  of  net  worth.  This  latter 
out  these  various  listings,  the  disbursement  category  complicates  the  application.  As  wlU 
of  the  supplement  would  become  either  In-  be  discussed  later,  there  Is  a  need  for  some 
equitable  for  many  claimants  or  too  expen-  sophistication  in  accounting  and  estimation 
slve  for  the  government.  of  resources  to  reflect  "net  worth." 


come.  The  operational  effect  of  this  "tax"  Is 
to  encourage  work  by  permitting  a  family's 
gross  income  to  be  increased  by  their  own 
labor,  rather  than  setting  a  defined  income 
level  which  a  family  cannot  rise  above  with- 
out going  off  welfare.  Under  the  tax,  there 
Is  no  actual  transfer  of  funds  from  the  re- 
cipient to  the  government,  but  rather  a  paper 
reduction  of  the  supplement. 

What  the  "tax"  should  be  is  a  matter  for 
further  study;  theoretically,  the  lower  the 
tax  the  greater  the  work  Incentive.  Current 
studies  by  OEO  and  HEW  are  evaluating  the 
effect  of  welfare  profjosals  like  the  National 
Living  Income  Plan  on  work  incentives  and 
should  shed  light  on  this  issue.  In  the  main, 
present  welfare  recelplents  are  not  employ- 
able, being  young  children,  mothers,  disabled 
or  elderly  persons.  Work  Incentives  for  these 
people  will  not  have  a  signl££ant  effect.  How- 
ever, as  the  NLIP  system  will  reach  a  larger 
section  of  the  nation,  depending  on  the  budg- 
et projections,  the  incentive  for  work  should 
be  stressed.  One  suggestion  by  Tobin  not  in- 
corporated in  the  plan  draws  a  distinction  in 
the  tax  on  income  of  those  classified  as 
"employable"  and  those  as  'unemployBble." 
For  the  former,  a  "presumed"  income  would 
reduce  their  supplement,  but  a  lower  tax 
would  make  it  more  profitable  for  them  to 
work.  At  the  very  least,  there  would  be  some 
penalty  if  they  did  not  seek  employment. 

The  50<Tj  rate  means,  by  Yale's  computa- 
tion, that  the  program  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $27  billion.  Reports  of  substantial 
savings  on  other  social  welfare  projects  are 
viewed  exaggerated.  Many  of  the  current 
Federal  and  State  programs  will  t>e  retained 
or  slowly  phased  out  but  the  net  returns 
should  not  come  close  to  $27  billion. 

The  following  is  a  table  summarizing  the 
proposed  effects  of  the  supplement  and  the 
tax  on  a  family  of  four  with  varying  income: 


EFFECTS  OF  PROPOSED  NATIONAL  LIVING  INCOME  PUN  FOR  FAMILY  OF  4 


Negative 

(d) 

(0 

(g) 

(h) 

(b) 

liability 

Total  tax 

(e) 

Net  Govern- 

Net NIT 

Alter  tax 

Positive  tax 

tax  (0.50)- 

liability 

basic  income 

ment  transter 

translet 

lamily  income 

liability 

(a  minus  2b> 

(b  plus  c) 

supplement 

(e 

minus  d) 

(e  minus  c) 

(a  plus  1) 

0 

0 

0 

J3.200 

U200 

{3.200 

J3,200 

0 

1500 

J500 

3.200 

2,700 

2.700 

3.70O 

M 

1.496 

1,500 

3.200 

1,700 

1.704 

4,700 

450 

2,550 

3,000 

3,200 

200. 

650 

6.200 

511 

2,689 

3.200 

3.200 

0 

511 

6.400 

603 

2.897 

3,500 

3.200 

-300 

303 

6.700 

758 

3,200 

3,958 

3.200 

-758 

0 

7.158 

Under  the  plan,  a  family  may  select  Its 
payments  procedure.  I.e.  receive  the  funds 
either  In  a  lump  sum  once  a  year  or  in  semi- 
monthly amounts.  It  seems  more  reasonable 
to  stress  or  encourage  the  semimonthly  pay- 
ments rather  than  the  annual,  as  it  provides 
an  institutionalized  budget.  Indeed,  although 
annual  payments  may  make  for  easier  book- 
keeping, they  do  not  make  much  sense  ex- 
cept In  cases  of  very  low  allotments.  In  any 
event,  the  application  would  have  an  election 
of  payments  items  with  some  notation  else- 
where on  the  advantage  of  semimonthly  pay- 
ments for  large  allowances. 

Any  form  which  permits  the  claimant  to 
estimate  his  income  for  the  year  may  be 
criticized  as  encouraging  inaccuracies  in  re- 
porting. A  standard  IRS  procedure  is  to 
check  5%  of  the  returns  for  Inconsistencies, 
and  the  bill  adopts  that  for  the  National 
Living  Income  Plan.  Tobln  views  the  self-re- 
porting as  desirable,  despite  potential  under- 
estimation of  income.  First.  It  removes  the 
onus  of  demeaning  detailed  checks  on  claim- 
ants common  to  the  present  system.  Second, 
even  if  Initial  estimates  of  income  are  too 
low,  the  higher  payments  can  serve  as  a 
form  of  credit  for  low  Income  families.  While 
the  government  should  not  take  over  the 
credit  business,  such  added  money  wiU  help 
meet  the  need  of  the  poor  for  added  ready 
cash  and  the  books  c&n.  be  balanced  at  year's 
end  where  errors  are  discovered.  (One  other 
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:heck  on  variations  In  income, 
.  .  1  further  requires  quarterly  re- 
ports on  available  income.  But  as  administra- 
tion becomes  Increasingly  more  complex,  indi- 
vidual cooperation  may  suffer.  There  is  a  need 
to  balance  the  efficiency  of  the  program.  I.e. 
determining  the  changing  resources  of  the 
claimant  anA  modifying  payments  with 
those  changes,  with  the  burden  on  the  par- 
ticipants. Problems  with  administration  and 
psychology  miy  make  It  desirable  to  limit  the 
procedural  requirements  of  implementing  the 
National  Living  Income  Plan. 

Nevertheles^T  there  is  a  need  to  adjust  al- 
lowances to  lilghly  variable  Incomes  as  ar« 
common  In  aeksonable  occupations  and  high 
risk  undertakings.  (Yale  bill  uses  fluctuation 
of  10%  or  greater  as  basis.)  There  can  bo 
Injected  an  Ifacenilve  for  prudent  control 
of  money  by  adopting  an  accounting  pro- 
cedtrre  of  estu  latlng  income  over  a  period  of 
years  (e.g.  thiee)  rather  than  for  a  single 
year.  Thus,  income  variations  over  a  period 
of  years  (for  dxample  $7000  in  'en,  $2000  In 
'68  and  $1000  li  '69)  or  within  one  year  (such 
as  %4fl00  from  Jan.  to  June,  $100  from  July  to 


Dec.Ljnay  call 
be  better  to  try 


vide  special  ao:ounting  for  claimants  so  em- 
ployed, than  to  require  everyone  in  the  Na- 
tional Living  Income  Plan  to  Hie  several  re- 
ports a  year. 

iMH-y  UNrr  defined 

operates  on  Individual  tax 
proposed    National    Liv- 
Prsgram  employs  the  family  as 
rherefore,  the  Treasury  Dept. 
-ke  certain  adjustments,  but 
changes    are    necessary    be- 
ad vantage  of  a  family  unit  sys- 
thdory  behind  the  plan  is  to  as- 
iacome  to  every  person,  it  is 
"d  reasonable  to  utilize  the 
The  family  can  pool  Its  re- 
bui  Iget  its  expenses  over  a  larger 
saving  on  the  cost  of  living.  The 
ance  per  person  as  the  size 
fiimily  Increases  is  one  reflec- 
sai  ings. 
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lives  with  them  as  dependents,  they  may  re- 
ceive an  allowance,  even  though  they  owe 
no  legal  duty  to  that  dependent. 

VI.    INCOME 

Central  to  the  National  Living  Income  Plan 
is  an  appraisal  of  the  usable  income  of  the 
claimants.  The  bill  suggests  three  stand- 
ards— available  income,  imputed  Income  and 
capital  utilization  income. 

Determination  of  available  income  of  persons 
Section  10  and  11:  The  proposal  Isolates 
twenty-four  soiirces  of  Income.  It  includes 
many  items  not  presently  Included  in  the 
IRS  gross  Income  standard  such  as  tax- 
exempt  Interest,  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships and  all  dividends. 

The  extent  to  which  pensions,  transfer 
payments  and  public  assistance  should  be 
included  in  the  available  Income  depends 
on  the  integration  of  the  National  Living 
Income  Plan  with  other  policies.  Tobln  sug- 
gests the  following  distinctions:  where  the 
payment  is  made  as  a  deferred  compensa- 
tion, such  as  unemployment  compensation, 
then  it  should  be  included.  If  the  Income 
is  based  on  need,  for  example  food  stamp 
benefits,  then  it  should  be  viewed  as  supple- 
mental to  the  National  Living  Income  Plan 
and  not  Included  as  Income.  Job  pensions 
and  strike  benefits  are  included  in  the  plan, 
as  they  are  deferred  payments.  Gifts  in  ex- 
cess of  $50  are  also  included,  but  transfers 
from  those  in  the  same  family  unit  are  not. 
(Since  the  family's  resources  are  pooled,  such 
gifts  have  no  effect  on  the  unit's  allowance.) 
Also,  private  charity  gifts  are  excluded.  It  is 
argued  that  since  these  charities  assist  the 
needy,  it  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
program  to  tax  such  benefits. 

As  to  government  transfer  payments  and 
public  assistance,  the  proposal  attempts  to 
integrate  Tobln  s  guideline.  Cash  benefits 
under  unemployment  compensation,  Old 
Age  Survivors  and  Disability  Insurance  and 
Health  Insurance  for  the  Aged  plans  are 
Includable  income.  Excluded  aie  payments 
made  under  the  following  programs:  Old 
Age  Assistance  and  Medical  Assistance  for 
the  Aged,  Aid  and  Services  to  Needy  Families 
with  Children,  Aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled.  Medical  Assistance  Programs, 
as  well  as  money  from  any  government  pro- 
gram where  financial  need  is  an  essential 
prerequisite  of  the  award. 

A  major  difficulty  with  the  program  which 
must  be  ironed  out  in  committee  is  its  in- 
decisive position  on  present  welfare  pro- 
grams. Operationally,  the  NLI  program  takes 
these  Into  account  in  the  following  manner: 
the  income  supplement  is  to  be  paid  out  prior 
to  estimating  the  financial  needs  of  the 
poor  for  other  state  programs.  The  supple- 
mental will,  in  most  cases,  eliminate  the 
need  for  the  claimant  to  receive  any  further 
assistance  imder  current  aid  plans — ADC, 
Aid  to  the  Blind,  Aid  to  the  Permanently 
Disabled  and  Old  Age  Assistance.  There  will 
be  Instances,  however,  where  the  Income 
supplement  is  less  than  the  current  alloca- 
tion. In  such  cases,  the  present  programs 
would  provide  money  on  top  of  the  Income 
supplement. 

However,  maintaining  the  old  bureaucratic 
framework  with  the  new  system  is  costly, 
Inefficient  and  undesirable.  The  old  griev- 
ances and  troubles  would  continue,  if  Just 
in  mlnature.  Therefore,  an  alternative  is 
for  Congress  to  determine  what  programs 
should  be  eliminated  as  duplicating  the 
NU  program,  revised  as  still  valuable  but 
modified  by  the  NLI  program  or  retained  as 
complementary  to  it.  Yet,  as  long  as  the 
new  plan  leaves  any  citizen  in  a  less  ad- 
vantageous position,  the  Congress  would  be 
wise  to  evaluate  how  the  Government  should 
best  cope  with  the  inequlUee  springing  from 
the  change.  Also,  a  way  must  be  devised  to 
maintain  the  counseling  and  advising  serv- 
ices presently  performed  by  state  weUare 
agencies. 


Deductions  from  Inoooae  are  permitted. 
Major  items  stressed  are  business  and  child 
care  expenses  as  under  I  R.C.,  as  well  as  com- 
muting ooets  over  $10  per  month.  The  origi- 
nal Yale  bill  has  been  modified  to  permit 
deduction  for  casualty  losses.  Its  omission 
was  viewed  as  a  serious  mistake  because 
such  losses  can  substantially  affect  a  fam- 
ily's resources  and  needs.  Deduction  for 
medical  expenses  indicates  the  belief  that 
Federal  medical  assistance  must  be  contin- 
ued after  adoption  of  the  NLI  program.  No 
system  of  income  maintenance  will  succeed 
without  a  comprehensive  medical  program 
which  prevents  doctor  bills  from  eating  away 
the  funds  of  the  poor. 

Finally,    other    deductions — support    pay- 
ments,   alimony,    gifts,    pension    plan   pay- 
ments— are  made  to  aid  accounting  consist- 
ency, as  the  benefits  of  such  payments  are 
included  in  Income  computation. 
Imputed  income 
Section  12:  This  section  attempts  to  ac- 
count for  the  current  resources  of  a  claim- 
ant. The  main  Items  here  are  the  value  of 
owner-occupied    homes    and    home    grown 
food.   The   5%    basis   for   Imputed   value   Is 
suggested  by  Tobln  (and  used  by  the  plan). 
This  is  viewed   as  a  reasonable  estimate  of 
the    Income   value    of   personal    assets.    Ex- 
cluding  this   category   oould   Introduce   in- 
equities  into    the    National    Uvlng   Income 
Plan.  A  ghetto  family  with  $1000  Income  Is 
in  a  more  difficult  financial  position  than  a 
rural  one  with  the  same  income  but  which 
grows  its  own  food.  The  exemption  of  $1500 
for  each  claimant  and  $500  for  dependant  is 
added  to  simplify  processing.  The  advantage 
In    using    this    Income    measure,    from    the 
standpoint  of  equity  Is  clear  and  compelling. 
However,  once  again.  It  complicates  partici- 
pation for  the  claimant  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program.  Alternatively,  the  bill 
could  have  a  higher  exemption  rate  or  could 
limit  very  severly  the  items  to  be  considered 
as  part  of  Imputed  income. 

Capital  utilization  income 
Section  13:   The  plan  takes  into  account 
for  income  purposes  30%  of  the  net  wealth 
of  the  claimants  beyond  exemptions  of  $5000 
per  claimant  and  $3000  per  dependent.  Be- 
hind   this   section    is    the    theory    that    the 
National  Living  Income  Plan  is  designed  to 
assist  those  who  lack  the  resources  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves.  Any  family  which  pre- 
fers to  invest  its  resources  in  capital  sources 
may  do  so,  but  should  not  benefit  dispropor- 
tionately from  that  decision. 
Basis 
Section  14:  The  plan  adopts  the  basis  for 
property  of  the  IRC  with  two  modifications 
to  adjust  to  the  sections  in  the  NLI  proposal 
relating  to  income  evaluation. 

ValiMtion 
Section  15:  As  a  result  of  the  sections  on 
Imputed  Income  and  capital  utilization,  a 
current  valuation  of  resources  is  necessary. 
The  plan  establishes  a  procedure  whereby 
each  year  a  family's  resources  would  be  re- 
appraised according  to  Treasury  Department 
guidelines.  Once  again,  this  requirement 
complicates  the  work  of  the  administration 
as  well  as  placing  a  substantial  burden  on 
the  claimants.  The  Yale  Law  Journal  an- 
ticipates a  less  critical  problem  as  It  expects 
exemptions  to  eliminate  many  from  making 
the  annual  re-evaluation.  The  most  com- 
plex cases  will  be  those  with  owner-occupied 
homes,  small  business  and  farms.  Property 
held  with  others  will  be  valued  on  a  propor- 
tional basis  and  holdings  subject  to  con- 
tingencies will  be  estimated  as  if  the  condi- 
tions were  favorable,  unless  the  contingen- 
cies are  real  and  substantial,  beyond  the 
claimant's  control  and  with  no  benefits 
flowing  to  other  family  members  on  failure 
of  the  enterprise.  Under  the  latter  condi- 
tions, the  property  value  Is  computed  as 
zero. 
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Methods  of  accounting 
Section  16:  The  procedures  for  accovinting 
are  those  regularly  used  by  the  IRS  under 
§  446  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Claims  against  supplement  payments 
prohibited 
Section  17:  The  bill  prohibits  assignment 
or  attachment  of  the  allowance  in  order  to 
assure  that  the  funds  go  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  claimants.  Although  it  would 
be  easier  to  buy  on  credit  if  the  allotment 
were   assignable,   the  full  effect  of  the  Na- 
tional Living  Income  Plan  will   be   to  raise 
the  credit  rating  of  the  poor  by  giving  them 
adequate  funds  for  making  purchases.  (The 
one  exception  to  this  prohibition  Is  claims 
by  the  Government  for  overpaying  on  previ- 
ous  supplements   which   may   come   out  of 
future  payments.) 

VII.    PROCEDXntAL 

Records  and  returns 

Section  18:  The  proposal  envisions  claim- 
ants maintaining  records  to  provide  informa- 
tion for  filing  and  requests  from  the  Treas- 
ury Dept. 

Procedural  rights  and  review 

Section  19:  A  necessary  concomitant  to 
an  effective  National  Living  Income  Plan  is 
established  procedural  machinery  for  han- 
dling personal  complaints  within  the  bounds 
of  due  process  and  without  unreasonable 
delay  or  confusion.  The  bill  projects  three 
sotirces  for  review:  (1)  A  review  board  cre- 
ated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  (2) 
An  appeals  board.  (3)  The  civil  courts.  It 
also  guarantees  that  legal  and  incidental 
expenses  will  be  provided  claimants  so  that 
a  challenge  does  not  become  financially  im- 
possible. 

Several  other  novel,  but  necessary  steps 
are  incorporated  in  the  plan.  First,  claimants 
may  see  their  own  flies.  In  the  past,  welfare 
recipients  have  been  denied  such  access.  Sec- 
ond, public  review  of  policy  is  facilitated  by 
permitting  organizations  comprised  of  50  or 
more  claimants  to  participate  in  hearings. 
Third,  a  complaint  board  to  review  charges 
of  misfeasance  by  Treasury  employees  is  pro- 
posed. Fourth,  a  random  sample  of  5';,  of 
the  forms  will  be  analyzed  to  serve  as  a 
check  on  fraud.  This  is  standard  IRS  pro- 
cedure in  present  income  tax  policy  and 
current  studies  have  disclosed  no  reason  for 
employing  a  more  rigorous  check  on  the  poor 
than  on  the  more  wealthy  taxpayers. 

Application  of  income  supplement  laws 
Section  20:  To  oversee  the  National  Liv- 
ing Income  Plan,  the  bill  proposes  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  commission  within  the  Treas- 
ury Dept.  The  Bureau  of  Income  Mainte- 
nance. It  would  be  responsible  for  running 
the  program  and  dispensing  the  allowances. 
A  new  bureau  is  considered  more  desirable 
than  IRS,  according  to  the  Review,  because 
of  IRS'  bias  toward  "collecting"  rather  than 
"distributing"  money.  HEW  was  ruled  out 
because  its  own  general  bureaucratic  Jungle 
certainly  does  not  need  another  massive  ad- 
ministrative agency.  Furthermore,  the  Bu- 
reau wotUd  not  be  saddled  with  the  stigma 
of  old  welfare  policies  and  would  hopefully 
forge  a  new  direction  with  new  confidence 
on  anti-poverty  work. 


PROPERTY  TAXES— ANOTHER 
BURDEN 

fMr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
just  completed  work  on  the  most  com- 
prehensive tax  reform  bill  since  the  last 
Republican  administration,  and  although 
the  proposals  passed  by  the  House  will 


not  satisfy  the  desires  of  every  Member, 
they  have  put  us  on  the  right  track  for 
even  more  extensive  reforms  in  the  fu- 
ture. In  the  past  few  months,  we  have 
been  rightly  concerned  with  the  burden 
of  Federal  income  taxes  but  we  should 
not  forget  that  those  taxes  are  only  part 
of  the  burden  carried  by  the  American 
taxpayer. 

In  a  recent  edition  of  the  New  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  Leader  Vindicator,  Editor 
Leroy  Tabler  reminds  us  that  the  Amer- 
ican property  owner  is  shouldering  an- 
other heavy  tax  burden  in  the  form  of 
real  estate  taxes.  The  article  points  out 
that  income  taxes  are  "fairer"  if  the 
dozens  of  loopholes  and  special  provi- 
sions are  plugged.  Perhaps  if  we  man- 
age to  get  all  the  Federal  income  tax 
loopholes  plugged,  the  States  and  local- 
ities can  begin  to  ease  up  on  the  amount 
of  revenue  they  must  take  from  the  pub- 
lic in  the  form  of  property  taxes. 

Mr.  Tabler's  article  is  an  eminently 
fair  and  reasoned  approach  to  the  sub- 
ject of  property  taxes  and  I  include  it 
here  in  order  that  our  colleagues  may 
have  the  benefit  of  its  message : 

Homeowner  Penalized  by  Tax  Policies 
(By  Leroy  Tabler) 

Assuring  you  right  off  the  bat  that  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Clarion  County  Tax- 
payer League,  The  Armstrong  County  Tax- 
payer League,  or  even  the  National  Commit- 
tee on  Tax  Justice  (you  didn't  know  that 
existed,  did  you?),  I  have  decided  to  create 
a  little  tax  flak  from  this  small  corner  of  the 
U.S.A.  about  taxes. 

Somewhere  along  about  third  grade  I  be- 
came aware — and  this  awareness  has  in- 
creased over  the  years — that  a  society  such 
as  ours  must  have  taxes.  It  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  eliminate  them — despite  what 
some  people,  supposedly  in  complete  sincer- 
ity and  with  supposedly  good  mental  facul- 
ties will  tell  you. 

Tlie  concern  over  taxes,  therefore,  is  not 
that  taxes  can  be  eliminated.  The  major 
interest — and  the  taxpayer  groups  offer  a 
collective  voice  for  saying  this — is  that  the 
taxpayer  gets  a  full  dollar's  value  for  a  dollar 
investment. 

In  Clarion  County,  there  have  been  ruffled 
feathers  in  the  last  lew  weeks  about  a  sup- 
posed proposal  from  certain  sources  that 
there  be  a  complete  reassessment  of  real  es- 
tate throughout  the  county.  No  such  com- 
plete task  has  been  completed  in  more  than 
10  years.  But  the  idea  scares  the  britches 
off  some  countians  who  maintain  that  their 
britches  are  about  all  that  remain  after  we 
pay  all  of  our  taxes  today. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  "average" 
American  works  something  like  16  weeks  a 
year  just  to  pay  his  taxes  of  all  varieties, 
from  p>ersonal  income  tax  to  sales  tax  to  per 
capita  tax  and  possibly  including  syntax.  Not 
all  people,  or  even  nearly  all.  know  what 
syntax  is,  but  they  figure  with  "tax"  at- 
tached, it  must  be  bad.  and  they  reason  that 
"syn"  is  actually  "sin"  mlsp>elled. 

The  business  in  reassesing  properties  is 
something  that  may  well  shake  a  few  peo- 
ple. Say  what  we  might  about  today's  prop- 
erty tax  levies,  the  thoughts  of  possibly  pay- 
ing more  make  each  owner  thank  his  stars 
.  .  .  Things  could  be  worse,  he  rightfully  rea- 
sons, and  he  doesn't  want  any  modern-day 
Zaccheus  climbing  down  from  his  sic-'em- 
more  tree  with  a  still-larger  tax  pouch  af- 
fixed to  his  legal  arm. 

What  many  taxpayers  don't  realize  until 
the  deed  has  been  done  is  that  there  is  a 
method  by  which  additional  taxes  can  be 
raised  without  increasing  the  mlllage. 

For  Instance,  if  the  assessed  valuation  to 


market  value  is  increased,  the  net  result  is 
more  tax  monies.  The  State  Tax  Equalization 
Board,  which  governs  and  observes  the  as- 
sessed valuation  to  market  value  bvisiness,  re- 
ported recently  that  Clarion  County  "is  con- 
siderably below  the  state  average"  in  the 
jjercentage.  The  average  percentage  of  as- 
sessed valuation  to  market  value  for  Clarion 
County  stood  at  28.0  percent  as  compared 
with  the  statewide  average  of  42.3  percent. 

The  result  if  Clarion  County  assessed-to- 
market-viilue  percentage  were  increased  is 
that  each  real  property  owner  wovild  pay 
considerably  more  on  the  same  milla^e  he 
now  has.  But  it's  no  secret  that  this  section 
of  the  state  is  anything  but  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing industrial  area,  and  the  value  and  de- 
mands for  properties  are  not  as  great  as  in 
many  areas.  The  state,  and  especially  the 
Legislature  and  liie  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  when  making  new  mandates  on 
school  districts,  apparently  assume  that  the 
ability  to  pay  Is  the  same  in  rural  Clarion, 
Armstrong  or  Jefferson  counties  as  in  weal- 
thy Camp  Hill.  Penn  Hills  or  suburban  Phila- 
delphia. 

What  bothers  me — in  fact,  the  practice 
seems  unjustifiable — is  that  so  much  tax  bur- 
den is  placed  upon  private  property  owners, 
while  those  who  possess  neither  the  desire 
nor  supposed  means  to  own  a  home  get  away 
comparatively  light. 

The  result  in  the  property  taxation  is  that 
a  person  who  wants  to  establish  his  roots 
by  buying  or  building  a  home,  and  who  has 
the  desire  and  pride  to  constantly  improve 
his  home  and  therefore  his  neighborhood, 
is  penalized  for  this  initiative. 

While  the  homeowner  is  being  penalized 
thusly,  someone  else,  possibly  with  far  more 
income  and  assets  than  the  homeowner,  has 
far  more  pin  money  because  he  doesn't  have 
to  face  the  annual  property  assessments. 

Invest  your  money  in  Intangible  or  fleet- 
ing things— pleasure,  parties,  drink,  etc. — and 
escape  much  of  the  tax  grip.  A  person  who 
invests  in  a  $5,000  automobile  pays  the  ini- 
tial taxes,  yet  someone  who  takes  the  same 
amount  of  money  and  invests  it  in  a  home 
addition  is  penalized  forever.  The  ever-in- 
creasing emphasis  upon  taxing  real  estate 
is  doing  much  to  discourage  home  owner- 
ship. 

In  my  opinion,  and  I  may  be  wrong,  the 
tax  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  income, 
and  not  upon  what  a  person  does  until  that 
income.  Morally  and  legally  it  should  not 
concern  any  level  of  government  whether  a 
man  invests  his  money  in  his  home  or 
whether  he  chooses  to  rent  and  blow  his 
money  on  pleasures,  high-priced  automobiles 
or  anything  else. 

As  much  as  we  all  kick  about  personal  in- 
come taxes,  such  taxes — if  the  dozens  of  loop- 
holes and  special  provisions  were  plugged — 
appears  to  be  by  far  a  more  fair  and  equitable 
system  than  real  estate  taxes,  especially  on 
private  homes  which  do  not  produce  any 
further  income  for  the  owners.  Money-mak- 
ing real  estate  and  property,  however,  are  in 
a  different  tax  category  than  the  private 
home. 

One  study  I  saw  recently  showed  that  an 
income  tax,  if  it  is  to  be  equitable,  must 
be  a  graduated  one — or  else  the  lower  income 
persons  will  actually  be  paying  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  their  income.  Based  upon  some 
"averages"  and  accurate  estimates,  the  study 
showed  that  the  family  earning  under  $3,000 
annually  averages  34  percent  of  its  income 
for  all  taxes,  while  the  family  earning  $25,000 
and  over  each  year  averages  28  percent  of 
its  income  for  taxes. 

It's  foolish  and  Impractical,  even  impossi- 
ble, to  eliminate  taxes.  But  the  nation  which 
has  proven  it  has  the  brainpower  to  place 
a  man  on  the  moon  should  have  the  brain- 
power to  balance  the  tax  load  and  quit  pun- 
ishing the  small  and  giving  tax  "breaks" 
to  the  big — those  who  need  such  breaks  the 
least. 
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percent);   and  Interest  on  the  public   debt 
will  be  $15.9  bllUon  (8  percent). 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Federal  Goveriunent 
Is  HI  prepared  to  analyze  and  assign  priori- 
ties to  natural  resources  programs.  Congress 
relies  on  the  estimates  of  the  executive  agen- 
cies, but  the  agencies  In  turn  are  squarely 
under  the  thumb  of  economists  and  analysts 
In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  BOB  holds  no 
public  hearings.  It  operates  behind  closed 
doors,  out  of  the  public  eye,  ai:id  its  word  Is 
close  to  law. 

Agencies  must  Justify  budget  requests  to 
the  BOB,  and  it  decides  how  much  the  Pres- 
ident will  request  from  Congress.  Allocations 
appear  to  be  based  more  on  economics  than 
on  need.  Few  resources  programs  yield  firm 
estimates  of  hard-dollar  returns  as  a  result 
of  investment,  so  the  programs  come  up  on 
the  light  end  of  budget  requests.  How  can 
the  investment  of  the  authorized  $1  billion 
In  federal  grants  to  municipalities  for  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  facilities,  for 
example,  be  analyzed  as  to  returns  to  na- 
tional well-being?  It  cannot,  and  that  helps 
explain  why  only  $214  million  is  requested 
for  the  new  year. 

The  final  frustration  in  the  budgetary 
process  is  the  repeated  admission  of  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Appropriations 
Committees — some  of  the  most  Influential 
men  in  government — that  Congress  has  no 
way  to  force  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
spend  money  appropriated  for  a  resources 
program  If  BOB  decides  against  it,  BOB  sim- 
ply Impounds  the  money.  Perhaps  the  basic 
difficulty  In  the  whole  process  is  that  federal 
funds  outlays  are  eyed  as  expenditures.  None 
are  regarded  as  Investments. 


GUN  CONTROL 


I  Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee for  Effective  Crime  Control,  a 
Minnesota  organization  headquartered  in 
Minneapolis,  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  its 
statement  on  the  Fiiearms  Control  Act 
of  1968.  So  that  my  colleagues  may  be 
aware  of  the  views  of  the  Committee  for 
Effective  Crime  Control  on  this  matter,  I 
insert  the  text  of  the  committee's  state- 
ment at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Statement  or  the  Commpttee  for  Effective 
Crime  Control  on  the  Gun  Control  Act 
op  1968 

A  gravely  concerned  public  which  was  in- 
sufficiently informed  impelled  its  legislators 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968.  Legislation  hastily  enacted  on  a  wave 
of  emotion  has  seldom  served  best  the  public 
and  this  law  is  no  exception.  The  members  of 
Congress  seem  to  have  sincerely  intended  and 
believed  that  the  act  would  be  used  to  con- 
trol crime.  Assurances  were  given  that  the 
inconvenience  to  legitimate  users  of  firearms 
would  be  minimal. 

Administration  of  the  act  has  belied  those 
assurances.  In  interpreting  the  act,  the 
Treasury  Department  has  chosen  to  go  be- 
yond the  intent  of  Congress  and  let  the 
courts  determine  the  maximum  limits  of  the 
law.  This  administrative  expendiency  has 
been  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  the 
honest  citizen,  upon  whom  the  onerous  pro- 
visions of  the  act  have  fallen.  It  has  been 
only  through  costly  proceedings  that  some  of 
the  more  repressive  interpretations  have  been 
ameliorated.  Collectors,  in  the  meantime, 
have  been  harassed  by  over-zealous  federal 
agents  who  have  made  private  interpretations 
which  caused  the  destruction  of  valuable  col- 
lectors' items — items  now  interpreted  to  be 
entirely  within  the  law. 


Dealers  were  formerly  allowed  to  temporar- 
ily transfer  their  licensed  places  of  business 
to  the  locations  of  gun  shows.  This  practice 
has  been  eliminated  to  the  detriment  of  hon- 
est citizens,  not  criminals. 

Purchasers  of  ammunition  are  forced  to 
register  and  go  through  a  considerable 
amount  of  paperwork  every  time  they  make 
a  purchase.  Such  a  provision  does  not  fight 
crime — it  enrages  voters. 

The  retail  mall-order  firearms  trade 
should  have  been  regulated;  instead  the 
Congress  overreacted  and  regulated  it  out 
of  existence.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
all  mail-order  sales  were  legitimate.  They 
allowed  sportsmen  and  collectors  the  benefit 
of  comparative  pricing  on  a  national  market 
and  the  availability  of  hard-to-get  Items 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 
this  provision  is  economic  legislation,  not 
crime  control. 

Were  it  not  bad  enough  that  honest  citi- 
zens have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  law, 
criminals  have  not  been  adequately  dealt 
with.  The  Congress  amended  the  1968  act 
to  water  down  mandatory  penalties  for  con- 
viction of  a  felony  committed  with  the  use 
of  a  firearm.  Prosecution  of  criminals  has 
been  apathetic  and  Ineffectual.  In  Minne- 
apolis, for  example,  federal  officials  have  re- 
fused to  prosecute  all  but  one  of  several 
recently  convicted  felons  who  had  firearms 
in  their  possession  despite  specific  local 
police  requests  for  them  to  do  so.  This  is  a 
mockery  of  Justice. 

We  call  upon  the  Congress  to  either  repeal 
the  entire  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  or  revise 
it  substantially  to  treat  honest  citizens  in  an 
equitable  manner. 

Our  organization,  composed  of  groups  of 
veterans,  collectors,  policemen,  and  sports- 
men, believes  that  legislation  should  be 
directed  against  the  criminal  use  of  fire- 
arms, not  their  legitimate  use  by  honest 
citizens.  We  believe  that  the  Congress  would 
receive  substantial  support  from  groups  such 
as  we  represent  were  it  to  seek  passage  of 
properly  directed  legislation. 


POLICE  COURTESY  TO  AFFIRM 
"GOOD  GUY"  IMAGE 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  rampant  crime,  disorder,  and  un- 
rest, we  must  rely  more  and  more  on 
law-enforcement  oflBcers  to  preserve  do- 
mestic peace  and  maintain  public  trust. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  highly  respected 
and  competent  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  spells  out  the 
need  for  courtesy  by  police  officers  in  the 
current  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin 
for  August.  Mr.  Hoover's  message 
follows : 

Message  From  the  Director 

Emerson  once  stated  that  "Life  is  not  so 
short  but  that  there  is  always  time  for  cour- 
tesy." This  truism  expresses  a  principle 
which  should  be  a  common  virtue  among  all 
present-day   law   enforcement   officers. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  in  our  coun- 
try today  is  not  an  easy  task.  Certainly,  law 
enforcement  is  subjected  to  more  abuse  and 
criticism  than  ever  before.  Some  citizens  not 
only  verbally  attack  policemen,  but  they  also 
physically  assault  them  without  provoca- 
tion. While  such  unwarranted  action  cannot 
be  conaoned,  the  law  enforcement  officer 
should  not  let  hostile  public  reaction  affect 
the  manner  in  which  he  performs  his  duty. 
One  of  the  complaints  law  enforcement 
officials  hear  repeatedly  is  that  the  personal 
contact  between  the  public  and  officers  on 
the  streets  is  decreasing.  No  doubt  this   is 
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true,  but  police  officials  have  valid  explana- 
tions for  the  decline.  Some  of  the  factors 
Involved  Include  the  rapid  increase  of  pop- 
ulation, the  continuing  growth  of  areas  to 
be  policed,  the  lack  of  manpower,  and  the 
obvious  advantage  of  direct,  constant  com- 
munication with  motorized  patrolmen.  Thus, 
in  adopting  procedures  and  changes  to  meet 
its  obligations  in  the  fight  against  crime, 
law  enforcement  has,  out  of  necessity,  but 
with  reluctance,  lost  some  of  its  valuable 
personal  relationship  with  the  individual 
citizen.  This  is  why  it  is  so  vitally  important 
that  every  officer  be  courteous  and  consid- 
erate in  the  contacts  that  he  does  make. 

Objectionable  traits  of  one  member  of  a 
police  department  can  be  a  serious  liability 
to  all  members.  Arrogance  and  condescen- 
sion have  no  place  in  law  enforcement.  If  an 
officer  is  to  uphold  the  ethics  of  his  profes- 
sion, he  cannot  let  personal  feelings  or  prej- 
udices influence  his  actions.  As  a  policeman, 
he  is  given  to  a  public  trust,  and  the  public 
has  every  right  to  expect  him  to  serve  all 
citizens  alike,  with  integrity  and  honor.  After 
all,  the  good  will  and  assistance  of  the  public 
are  his  most  valuable  assets. 

Departments  seeking  means  to  improve 
their  public  image  should  check  their  cour- 
tesy ratings.  Courtesy  is  basic  to  good  public 
relations.  While  it  may  be  in  danger  of  be- 
coming a  lost  art  in  some  segments  of  our 
complex  society,  courtesy  must  be  an  in- 
grained habit  of  every  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer. He  should  always  have  "time  for  cour- 
tesy." 


HON.  MARTIN  McKNEALLY  AD- 
DRESSES NEW  YORK  STATE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 

fMr.  KING  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
ti'uneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
have  known  the  Honorable  Martin  Mc- 
Kneally  for  many  years  and  have  sung 
his  praises  long  before  he  came  to  Con- 
gress. Last  fall  the  people  of  the  27th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York  once 
more  exhibiting  their  sound  judgment, 
elected  him  to  join  our  ranks.  For  years 
the  district  had  been  ably  represented 
by  the  Honorable  Catherine  St.  George 
who  will  long  be  remembered  in  the 
heart's  of  all  of  us  who  knew  her.  I  know 
we  will  find  in  Martin  McKneally  a  per- 
son eminently  qualified  to  take  her  place 
as  a  Republican  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Congressman  McKneally  sei-ved  in  the 
militaiT  service  during  World  War  n, 
entering  as  a  private  in  the  Army  and 
being  discharged  as  a  major.  Recogniz- 
ing his  ability  as  a  leader,  the  American 
Legion  chose  him  as  their  national  com- 
mander in  1959  to  I960.'  Recently,  the 
Congressman  had  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing the  New  York  State  American 
Legion  convention  at  Niagara  Falls  and 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  anti-ballistic- 
missile  defense  system.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  calling  Con- 
gressman McKneally's  speech  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

In  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  ABM 
could  serve  as  an  insurance  policy  against 
the  devastation  which  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  an  accidental  launch  of  an  enemy 
missile.  I  believe  he  has  again  demon- 
strated his  proper  concern  for  the  safety 
of  his  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  Representative 
McKneally's  remarks  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 


Speech  Before  American  Legion  Department 

Convention,  Niagara  Palls,  N.Y.,  July  19. 

1969 

My  fellow  Legionnaires,  I  am  delighted  to 
be  here  and  pay  my  respect  to  your  District 
Commander,  Mike  Kogutek,  who  is  and  has 
been  rallying  the  forces  of  the  American  Le- 
gion during  this  past  year,  and  at  the  same 
time,  rallying  the  forces  of  our  great  state  of 
New  York.  I  am  pleased  also  to  pay  my  small 
tribute  to  our  distinguished  Adjutant  who 
has  been  over  all  the  years  my  close  and 
unchanging  and  loyal  friend.  And  I  hope  I 
have  also  been  his. 

1  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  so  many  of 
my  old  friends  today  and  flattered  to  be  once 
again  a  speaker  at  the  New  York  Department 
Convention.  Two  years  ago,  I  spoke  to  you 
on  the  subject  of  law  and  order  and  its  in- 
dlspensible  place  in  an  organized  and  or- 
dered society.  I  have  not  been  persuaded  in 
the  interim  that  law  and  order  are  bad  words. 
There  Is  a  theory  today  that  law  and  order 
represents  a  repression  of  legitimate  human 
aspirations  and  results  in  protecting  some 
at  the  expense  of  others.  This  simply  is  not 
so.  I  said  to  you  then  and  I  say  to  you  now,  in 
the  words  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  "no  man 
is  above  the  law,  and  no  man  is  below  It." 
Unless  the  law  is  equally  applied,  no  man 
will  or  should  respect  it. 

It  Is  good  to  be  in  Niagara  Palls.  It  is  a 
welcoming  home  vastly  superior  to  that 
Tower  of  Babel  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 
I  am,  I  must  say,  a  bit  disturbed  that  the 
mighty  pounding  of  the  American  Palls  has 
been  reduced  to  a  mere  trickle.  I  am  sure 
that  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  has  reason 
to  be  concerned  with  the  five  feet  per  year 
recession  of  the  Palls.  But  I,  for  one.  am  In- 
clined to  believe  that  the  Falls  should  have 
been  left  open.  After  all,  opportunity 
knocks — as  the  Falls  moves  westward,  it 
won't  be  long  until  we  have  ovir  own  North- 
west Passage.  Lord  knows,  this  could  prove 
to  be  the  quickest  way  to  Seattle — no  one  In 
his  right  mind  counts  on  airplanes. 

Each  year  that  I  have  spoken  to  this  an- 
nual convention,  it  has  seemed  that  our  Na- 
tion has  been  confronted  with  fateful  and 
fearful  issues.  This  year  is  no  different.  We 
are  looking  down  the  long  road  of  a  continu- 
ing and  Indecisive  war  in  Viet  Nam.  no  mat- 
ter what  the  outcome  of  the  present  nego- 
tiations. Our  campuses  have  been  set  aflame, 
our  cities  are  a  shambles,  drug  traffic  and 
its  use  flourishes  among  our  youth.  Pornog- 
raphy, that  is,  the  sale  of  materials  both 
written  and  pictorial  which  seek  to  pander 
to  man's  basest  parts,  and  to  equalize  him 
with,  or  more  to  the  point,  abase  him  below 
the  beast  of  the  field. 

All  of  man's  prurience,  all  of  his  weak- 
nesses, all  of  his  immoraUtles,  have  been 
loosed  by  disrespect  for  law,  disrespect  for 
property,  disrespect  for  society,  disrespect 
for  his  Country,  and,  most  of  all,  disrespect 
for  man  himself. 

There  ARE  elemental  currents  which  make 
or  break  the  fate  of  nations. 

There  IS  a  moral  purpose  in  the  universe. 
There  are  forces  which  affect  the  vitality 
and  the  soul  of  a  people  and  they  will  con- 
trol its  destiny.  Deny  to  a  Nation  as  blessed 
as  our  own  its  moral  purpose,  and  you  bring 
it  down  in  ruins  around  you. 

In  his  poem.  "The  Waste  Land,"  T.  S. 
Eliot  wrote: 

"Come  in  under  this  red  rock 

"And   I   will   show   you   something  different 

"Prom  either  your  shadow  at  morning  strid- 
ing behind  you 

"Or  your  shadow  at  evening  rising  to  greet 
you, 

"I  win  show  fear  in  a  handful  of  dust. 

"The  'handful  of  dust'  Is  man." 

The  passage  presents  an  accurate  com- 
mentary on  the  human  condition — man 
being  frail,  subject  to  fits  of  temperament. 
and  often  the  victim  of  excessive  pric^e  and 
greed,  is  now,  and  has  always  been  capable 


of  doing  great  evil.  Surely  this  observation 
Is  most  valid  when  extended  to  the  Inter- 
national level  where  history  reveals  the 
avaricious  ambition  of  one  nation  to  subju- 
gate another  nation,  the  result  being  war. 
and  the  loss  of  countless  lives.  We  as  a  Nation 
have  always  sought  the  way  of  peace  which 
often  has  demanded  that  we  bear  arms  and 
resist  the  imperialistic  designs  of  an  ag- 
gressor. We  have  learned  that  the  way  of 
peace  demands  that  we  remain  strong.  It  is 
precisely  for  this  reason  that  I  have  chosen 
to  support  the  proposed  deployment  of  an 
ABM  missile  defense  system. 

In  recent  months,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  the  Soviets  are  on  the 
verge  of  gaining  strategic  parity  with  the 
United  States.  During  the  last  four  years, 
they  have  begun  the  construction  of  more 
than  1,000  ICBM  launchers,  they  have  de- 
ployed an  ABM  system  around  the  cities  of 
Leningrad  and  Moscow,  they  have  continued 
development  of  an  orbital  bombardment  sys- 
tem, and  they  have  reached  the  capability  of 
producing  one  nuclear  attack  submarine  per 
month. 

It  is  estimated  that  In  the  late  70s,  the 
Soviets  could  have  another  100  SS-9  missiles, 
a  total  of  perhaps  600,  with  as  many  as  1800 
warheads.  How  can  one  deny  that  this  would 
pose  a  formidable  threat  to  our  1000  Minute- 
men?  And  then  there  are  the  Red  Chinese 
who  have  not  displayed  a  terribly  friendly 
posture  toward  the  United  States,  to  say  the 
least.  One  need  only  look  a  few  years  Into  the 
future  to  the  day  when  they  will  be  capable 
of  delivering  a  nuclear  warhead  by  means  of 
an  intercontinental  ballistic  missile.  It  seems 
to  me  that  our  own  deployment  of  an  ABM 
system  is  a  most  reasonable  manner  in  which 
to  prepare  for  these  unpleasant  events. 

Yet.  I  am  bevrtldered  by  those  critics  who 
argue  that  a  missile  defense  system  is  not 
needed.  They  claim  that  a  sufficient  amount 
of  our  retaliatory  force  could  survive  an  all- 
out  nuclear  attack  and  that  this  alone  is 
enough  to  dissuade  any  possible  aggressor. 
However,  this  claim  does  not  deserve  support 
m  light  of  the  substantial  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  namely,  that  at  least  95';.  of  our 
Mlnuteman  missile  force  would  be  destroyed 
if  they  were  left  undefended  in  the  event  of 
an  attack. 

The  need  for  an  ABM  system  is  Justified 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  lives  It  might  save 
in  certain  possible  wars  in  the  70s.  In  his 
message  presented  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  Dr.  Donald  Q.  Brennan 
of  the  Hudson  Institute  referred  to  Robert 
McNamara's  1968  posture  statement  which 
included  estimates  of  American  fatalities  in 
such  situations.  It  was  estimated  that  120 
million  American  lives  would  be  lost  if  no 
significant  missile  defense  system  were  de- 
ployed in  the  United  States.  However,  the 
statistics  showed  that  an  ABM  system,  com- 
parable in  cost  to  the  one  presently  under 
consideration,  "could  reduce  expectable  fa- 
talities to  between  ten  and  forty  million  per- 
sons, depending  on  the  level  of  defense  and 
.the  details  of  the  war."  I  might  add  that 
these  revealing  figures  were  published  by  a 
man  who.  while  he  was  Secretary  of  Defense, 
was  an  opponent  of  a  missile  defense  system. 
Those  critics  of  the  need  for  ABM  are  ironi- 
cally refuted  by  one  of  their  own. 

It  is  contended  that  so  complicated  a  sys- 
tem, made  up  of  radar,  missiles,  and  com- 
puters will  not  work.  Competent  authority 
speaks  otherwise.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  see 
the  smile  on  the  enemy's  face  If  we,  who 
built  vehicles  that  streak  to  the  moon,  de- 
cided to  expose  ourselves  because  we  can't 
construct  sophisticated  defensive  equipment 

There  are  many  other  strategic  reasons 
why  I  feel  compelled  to  support  the  proposed 
deployment.  I  am  persuaded  by  the  argu- 
ments of  such  eminent  experts  as  Herman 
Kahn,  Director  of  the  Hudson  Institute.  Al- 
bert Wahlstetter,  of  th.  University  of 
Chicago,  and  Eugene  WIgner.  the  Nobel 
Laureate  who  emphasize  the  effectiveness  of 
an  ABM  system  against  the  form  of  limited 
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agreement  which  could  be  the  first  step  to- 
ward a  stable  world.  But  until  that  vUti- 
mate  dream  becomes  a  reality,  we  as  a  coun- 
try m\ist  be  as  the  bald  eagle  on  our  na- 
tional emblem:  we  must  fix  our  gaze  upon 
the  right  hand  which  bears  the  olive  branch 
of  peace  and  equally  keep  watch  on  the  hand 
which  grasps  the  weapons  of  war. 

The  quest  for  peace  as  the  quest  for 
brotherhood  has  been  the  central  desire  of 
all  peoples  since  God  revealed  His  law  on  Mt. 
Sinai.  Our  country  has  been  cast  the  role 
of  the  leader  in  this  eternal  quest.  There  are 
many  voices  raised  in  many  ways  and  all 
crying  for  peace.  The  United  States  will  not 
achieve  peace  abroad  until  we  find  the  for- 
mula for  peace  at  home.  Indeed  we  must 
have  the  will  to  find  the  formula  for  peace 
at  home.  We  must  seek  that  quality  of 
strength,  of  character  and  determination 
which  has  always  seen  our  Country  through 
wars  and  crises;  has  made  it  the  greatest 
and  most  successful  nation  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 

Follow  Legionnaires:  This  can  be  done;  this 
must  be  done — If  we  are  to  regain  the  respect 
of  peoples  everywhere,  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our 
national  purpose,  If  we  are  to  win  the  grati- 
ttide  of  posterity  and  the  blessings  of  God. 
It  can  be  done  if  Legionnaires  and  their 
neighbors  will  hearken  to  those  rules  of  life 
winch  are  so  easily  identified  and  neatly 
summed  up  in  the  line  in  the  American 
Legion  preamble  in  the  line  which  reads  "to 
foster  and  perpetuate  a  one  hundred  percent 
Americanism."  What's  so  wrong  with  patriot- 
ism .'  What's  so  wrong  with  Americanism? 
Whaus  so  wrong  with  love  of  country?  We 
have  been  faltering  as  a  nation  ever  since 
we  began  to  Jeer  at  it. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  story. 
Forty-two  years  ago,  Charles  Lindbergh 
made  his  pioneer  filght  to  Paris.  Tlie  fact 
that  he  was  hailed  as  no  other  man  was 
everyone  knows.  But,  there  is  one  Incident 
that  occurred  in  Paris  worth  thinking  about. 
After  the  throngs  which  greeted  him  and 
Lindbergh  had  gone  to  bed  and  things  had 
calmed  down,  a  mob  formed  in  the  street 
in  front  of  the  American  Embassy.  They 
demonstrated  until  the  Ambassador  came 
out  and  they  demanded  that  he  bring  out 
the  American  Flag.  They  wanted  to  cheer 
it. 

That  was  just  forty-two  years  ago. 
I  leave   it  to  you  to  discover  what  went 
wrong. 


THE  1970  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin  announced 
the  1970  wheat  program  yesterday  after- 
noon. The  long-awaited  program  in- 
cludes some  welcome  adjustments  to 
reflect  current  trends  In  wheat  market- 
ing—wheat marketing  certificates  will  be 
paid  on  48  percent  of  the  1970  crop,  up 
from  43  percent  this  year. 

Farmers  will  be  permitted  to  divert  up 
to  50  percent  of  their  allotment  at  the 
maximum  payment  rate  of  50  percent  of 
county  loan  rates.  Farmers  also  will  be 
permitted  to  substitute  the  planting  of 
feed  grains  for  wheat  or  wheat  for  feed 
grains  in  any  combination.  This  element 
will  promote  maximum  flexibility  in 
planning  and  planting. 

In  order  to  promote  competitive  pricing 
of  wheat  for  livestock  feed  use  and  in- 
creased  exports,   the  national   average 


price  support  loan  level  will  remain  at 
$1.25  per  bushel.  We  had  hoped  for  a  bet- 
ter loan  price,  but  the  Department  has 
concluded  that  a  higher  level  would  re- 
duce overall  consumption  of  wheat — 
perhaps  drastically. 

Finally,  the  July  1  carryover  of  811 
million  bushels  necessitated  some  reduc- 
tion in  the  national  wheat  allotment. 
After  considerable  disagreements  be- 
tween Bureau  of  the  Budget  experts  and 
USDA  representatives,  the  compromise 
figure  of  12-percent  reduction  in  acreage 
was  adopted.  Drastic  as  the  12-percent 
figure  is,  it  must  be  considered  somewhat 
of  a  victory  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Many  powerful  forces  were  call- 
ing for  a  16-percent  reduction — or  worse. 

Why  is  it — in  a  hungry  world — that 
the  United  States  must  cut  back  on  its 
production  of  wheat,  tlie  staff  of  life? 
What  conditions  have  eliminated  all 
other  options? 

POOD  FOB  PEACE  IN  DECLINE 

U.S.  exports  of  wheat  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  480  have  declined. 
These  sales  were  down  by  nearly  140 
million  bushels  in  the  1968-69  marketing 
year — representing  64  percent  of  the  drop 
in  overall  exports  from  the  year  befere. 
This  decline  does  not  reflect  an  indiffer- 
ence to  hunger.  It  does  not  reflect  an 
American  policy  decision  to  callously 
ignore  tlie  suffering  of  those  in  need  of 
food.  It  does  reflect  the  first  effects  of  the 
so-called  green  revolution. 

New  strains  of  wheat  and  rice  devel- 
oped for  tropical  agriculture  in  Mexico 
and  the  Philippines  have  spread  rapidly 
in  the  past  2  or  3  years.  These  "miracle  ' 
crops  have  the  capacity  to  make  the  less 
developed  nations  self-sufficient  in  food 
in  a  veiy  few  years;  indeed,  they  have 
already  made  a  substantial  impact. 
Mexico,  ciironically  a  food-deficient  na- 
tion, is  now  a  strong  exporter  of  wheat. 
Pakistan  will  be  self-sufficient  within  5 
years,  and  may  well  offer  modest 
amounts  of  wheat  for  export  to  bolster 
the  Pakistani  balance  of  payments.  India 
has  had  excellent  success  with  the  dwarf 
wheat,  as  has  Turkey,  Israel,  and  other 
semitropical  countries. 

The  true  situation  is  best  summarized 
in  a  July  1969,  publication  from  the 
USDA  entitled  "The  Impact  of  New 
Grain  Varieties  in  Asia."  Under  the  sub- 
title, "The  Outlook  for  World  Supply  and 
Demand,"  this  paragraph  appears: 

Several  recent  studies  suggest  that  produc- 
tion of  food  grains  In  some  countries  con- 
sidered in  this  report  may  increase  at  a  rate 
of  4  to  6'^J  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
unlikely  that  efi'ective  economic  demand  for 
grain  in  any  of  these  countries  will  increase 
faster  than  4  percent  a  year  (less  than  3 
percent  for  population  growth  and  perhaps 
1  percent  from  rlsihg  per  capita  Income ) ,  un- 
less the  livestock  Industry  can  be  developed 
fast  enough  to  use  substantial  amounts  for 
feed.  Coiui tries  now  importing  grain  may  use 
Increased  domestic  production  to  replace  im- 
ports. As  a  percentage  of  total  consumption. 
Imports  of  grain  in  most  les3  developed  coun- 
tries are  relatively  small.  Thus,  the  growth 
of  production  at  a  faster  rate  than  demand 
could  soon  eliminate  the  need  for  imports.  It 
seems  possible  that  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries of  Asia  can  generally  become  sell-suf- 
ficient in  grain  before  many  years,  although 
imports  may  continue  to  supply  some  large 
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coastal  cities.  Turkey  and  the  Philippines  are 
nearly  self-sufficient  In  food  grains.  Both 
Pakistan  and  India  plan  to  be  self-sufficient 
within  a  few  years. 

As  far  as  exports  are  concerned,  one 
fact  lias  emerged:  The  hope  for  a  strong 
wheat  export  market  must  lie  with  build- 
ing cash  markets  in  nations  with  rapid- 
ly rising  per  capita  income — and  thus 
rapidly  rising  demands  for  diversity  in 
food.  Japan  is  an  excellent  example  of 
such  a  nation,  where  the  United  States 
enjoys  a  $1  billion  market  for  its  agri- 
cultural products. 

The  developed  nations  of  Europe  also 
provide  a  strong  export  market — this 
outlet  must  be  expanded  as  rapidly  as 
practicable. 

THE     IGA     FALLS     SHORT     OF     EXPECTATIONS 

Not  only  have  our  exports  imder  Pub- 
lic Law  480  declined,  but  our  commercial 
sales  have  also  suffered.  Most  observers 
blame  the  International  Grains  Arrange- 
ment for  this  decline  in  U.S.  wheat  sales, 
but  in  truth  the  real  villian  is  world- 
wide overproduction. 

Canada  has  a  1  billion  bushel  surplus. 
Australia  has  a  300  million  bushel  sur- 
plus. The  European  community  has  a 
surplus.  The  major  wheat  exporting  na- 
tions are  struggling  for  shrinking  mar- 
kets with  ever  increasing  oversupply  at 
home. 

The  IGA,  negotiated  at  a  time  of  rela- 
tive wheat  scarcity,  has  proved  ineffective 
in  maintaining  the  world  price  mini- 
mums.  The  EEC  has  adopted  a  policy  of 
selling  at  almost  any  price  to  offset  a 
$14.3  billion  internal  subsidy  for  farmers. 
The  Australians,  after  doubling  their 
wheat  acreage  in  the  past  5  years,  are 
scraping  for  new  markets.  Canadian 
farmers  are  outraged  at  their  govern- 
ment's inabihty  to  move  wheat  abroad — 
largely  a  result  of  the  evaporating  Red 
Chinese  market. 

In  a  recent  statement  on  the  House 
floor,  I  congratulated  Secretary  Hardin 
and  Assistant  Secretary  Clarence  Palm- 
by  for  their  forthright  efforts  to  make 
U.S.  wheat  more  competitive  in  Europe, 
and  for  their  efforts  to  avoid  a  worldwide 
price  war  that  no  one  can  win.  These 
efforts  continue,  in  spite  of  the  reluctance 
of  the  Europeans  to  cooperate  at  all. 

Secretary  Hardin  has  traveled  to  pro- 
mote trade,  recently  returning  from 
Japan  with  some  hope  that  increased 
sales  of  soybeans  and  beef  can  be  pro- 
moted in  that  country. 

Responsible  critics  of  the  IGA  have 
suggested  that  the  entire  arrangement 
will  have  to  be  renegotiated  before  the 
United  States  can  be  assured  of  main- 
taining its  traditional  proportion  of  the 
world  wheat  market.  Should  efforts  of 
the  administration  to  regain  our  posi- 
tion fail.  I  will  support  such  a  renegotia- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  reason  and  mod- 
erate economic  pressure  seems  the  more 
prudent  course.  The  world  wheat  market 
is  a  powder  keg,  the  price  wars  must  be 
avoided  through  deliberate,  delicate,  and 
diplomatic  initiatives. 

V.B.    ALLOTMENT    CUT    IS    COOD-FAITH    RESPONSE 

The  12-percent  allotment  cut  by  the 
United  States  for  the  1970  crop  is  a  good- 


faith  response  to  the  overburdened  wheat 
situation.  American  fanners  must  again 
tighten  their  belts,  as  they  suffer  the 
third  consecutive  allotment  cut  in  as 
many  years.  The  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration cannot  fail  to  observe  the 
positive  efforts  made  by  U.S.  agriculture 
to  keep  supply  balanced  with  demand. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  propose  his  farm  pro- 
gram recommendations  to  the  Congress. 
Since  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  expires  with  the  1970  crop  year,  it 
will  be  up  to  the  Congress  to  approve 
programs  which  will  protect  the  interests 
of  the  farmer,  as  he  continues  to  adjust 
to  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of 
world  food  demand.  Without  support 
from  the  Congress — om-  farmer,  caught 
in  a  cost-price  squeeze — will  never  sur- 
vive the  adjustments. 

Americans  spend  less  of  their  dispos- 
able income  for  food  than  any  other 
people.  Thus,  the  auto  industry,  home- 
building,  appliances,  and  all  the  other 
industries  benefit  from  the  efficiency  of 
the  farmer.  Not  only  agribusiness,  but  all 
exceptional  industries  have  a  vital  inter- 
est maintaining  his  viability  and  strength 
In  the  1970's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
I  insert  the  USDA  announcement  of  the 
1970  wheat  program,  as  follows : 
The  1970  Wheat  Program  Announced  by 
Secretary   Hardin 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  M.  Hardin 
today  announced  a  1970  wheat  program 
aimed  at  strengthening  the  U.S.  position  in 
world  markets  and  at  continuing  the  effort 
to  bring  wheat  production  into  line  with 
needs. 

The  1970  program  has  five  important 
features : 

1.  The  national  average  price-support  loan 
level  win  be  $1.25  per  bushel.  Unchanged 
from  recent  yectfs,  thU  level  is  being  main- 
tained in  an  effort  to  achieve  maximum 
utilization  of  wheat  through  Increased  ex- 
ports and  continued  large  livestock  feed  xise. 

2.  A  diversion  program  at  the  maximum 
payment  rate  of  50  percent  of  county  loan 
rates  is  aimed  at  avoiding  production  of  80 
to  90  million  bushels  of  unneeded  wheat. 
This  feature  will  allow  producers  to  tailor 
their  plantings  by  diverting  up  to  one-half  of 
their  acreage  allotments  while  maintaining 
Incomes  through  diversion  payments. 

3.  The  national  wheat  acreage  allotment 
of  45.5  million  acres  is  designed  to  reduce 
stocks  and  reverse  the  three-year  upward 
trend  in  carryover  levels.  This  Is  a  12-percent 
reduction  from  the  1969  national  allotment 
of  51.6  million  acres.  State  by  State  wheat 
acreage  allotments  follow  In  this  release. 

4.  Wheat  marketing  certificates  will  be 
paid  on  48  percent  of  the  projected  produc- 
tion on  the  alloted  acres  of  participating  pro- 
ducers. For  1969,  certificates  at  a  record 
$1.52  per  bushel  are  being  paid  on  43  per- 
cent of  projected  production.  They  are  add- 
ing more  than  $800  million  to  the  farm  value 
of  wheat.  Payments  per  bushel  reflecting  the 
difference  between  wheat  parity  on  July  1. 
1970,  and  the  average  loan  rate  announced 
today  will  be  as  high  or  higher  for  the  1970 
crop. 

5.  The  option  under  which  a  producer  can 
substitute  the  planting  of  wheat  lor  feed 
grains  or  feed  grains  for  wheat  in  any  com- 
binaUon  will  be  available.  This  Increases 
farm  efficiency  by  providing  producers  the 
flexibility  of  adjusting  acreages  to  field  sizes 


and  of  producing  the  more  suitable  crop  for 
their  particular  operations. 

In  announcing  the  1970  program.  Secre- 
tary Hardin  said,  "There  are  areas  of  hope- 
fulness for  Improved  world  wheat  trade.  Pol- 
lowing  recent  sessions  of  the  major  exporters, 
we  are  moving  toward  recognition  of  our  de- 
termination to  maintain  the  U.S.  share  of 
world  wheat  trade.  However,  1968-69  market- 
ing year  Is  the  third  consecutive  one  for  re- 
duced international  trade,  putting  severe 
pressures  on  the  world  wheat  industry.  With 
surpluses  piling  up  in  the  world's  major 
exporting  nations  as  a  result  of  large  crops 
in  recent  years,  the  U.S.  cannot  go  on  pro- 
ducing an  excessive  quantity  of  wheat  which 
would  only  lead  to  larger  and  larger  acquisi- 
tion and  storage  costs.  The  wheat  allotment 
announced  today  meets  this  problem 
squarely." 

•Our  carryover  on  July  1  this  year  was 
around  800  million  bushels.  In  view  of  the 
1969  U.S.  crop  prospects  and  the  world  wheat 
over-supply  situation,  It  Is  likely  there  will 
be  an  additional  buildup  of  US.  stocks  by 
July  1,  1970. 

The  1970  allotment  Is  aimed  at  securing 
a  modest  reduction  of  our  national  carryover. 
The  1970  program  Is  expected  to  produce 
about  1.200  million  bushels  ol  wheat,"  the 
Secretary  said. 

Other  features  of  the  1970  wheat  program 
wiU  be  much  the  same  as  those  for  the  1969 
crop. 

Farmers  signing  up  In  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram can  qualify  for  price-support  loans, 
domestic  marketing  certificates,  payments 
for  diverting  acreage  below  their  allotments, 
and  alternative  cropping  options.  If  a  farmer 
signs  up  in  both  the  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs,  one  option  can  be  substitution 
between  wheat  and  feed  grain  acres.  Another 
option  is  the  overplantlng  of  allotment  acre- 
ages by  one-half,  vrtth  wheat  from  excess 
acres  to  be  placed  in  secured  storage  until 
such  time  at  it  can  be  subsequently  used  be- 
cause of  underplantlng  or  crop  underpro- 
duction. 

Whether  barley  will  be  Included  in  the 
feed  grain  program  in  1970  will  be  detemlned 
and  announced  later.  However,  required  di- 
version for  barley  as  a  condition  of  substitu- 
tion, under  any  circumstance,  will  be  iden- 
tical to  the  quaUfylng  minimum  range  diver- 
sion required  for  feed  grain  program  partic- 
ipation. 

Small  allotment  farms  with  1970  allotments 
19.2  acres  or  less  will  be  able  to  divert  the 
entire  allotment  for  payment.  Payment  will 
depend  on  diverted  acreage  being  put  to 
conserving  or  other  specified  use. 

SubstituUon  of  wheat  acreage  for  oats  and 
rye  acreage  will  be  possible  if  a  grower  so 
requests  and  has  a  history  of  production  of 
these  crops  in  1959-60.  Required  diversion 
from  oats  and  rye  will  also  be  the  same  as 
that  required  under  the  1970  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. 

A  farmer  can  become  a  1970  wheat  pro- 
gram cooperator  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
In  the  1969  program.  He  will  need  to  sign  up 
In  the  program;  remain  within  his  allotment 
(unless  overplantlng  or  substitution  options 
are  used);  devote  to  conserving  use  an  acre- 
age equal  to  30.3  percent  of  his  1970  allot- 
ment (the  approximate  difference  between  the 
1968  and  1970  allotments),  as  well  as  the 
acreage  diverted  for  payment,  and  the  acre- 
age represented  as  normal  conserving  base. 
He  needs  also  to  remain  within  his  acreage 
allotment  for  any  other  allotment  crops  on 
the  farm,  and  vrtthln  the  permitted  wheat 
acreage  on  any  other  farm  in  which  he  holds 
an  interest. 

Payments  would  be  subject  to  any  limita- 
tions  that  might   be  required   by   Congress 
in  the  Department  of  AgrlctUture  appropria- 
tions. 
The  State  by  State  allotments  follow: 
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Acreage  altotments 

Slate 

1970 

1969 

AUbama 

54.953 

62,337 

Anjona. 

34,570 

39,  207 

Arkansas 

118,333 

134,203 

Calilornia 

324,230 

367,  716 

Colorado 

2,064,208 

2,337.893 

Connecticut 

280 

317 

Delaware 

22.829 

25,944 

Florida 

14,936 

16,935 

Georgia 

109.147 

123,776 

Idaho 

954,373 

1,081,842 

Illinois- 

1,429,548 

1.  622.  392 

Indiana 

1,099.634 

1,247,978 

Iowa 

121.665 

138,115 

Kansas 

.^ 8,526,307 

9, 670, 690 

Kentucky 

180,191 

204,549 

Louisiana 

33,661 

38,153 

Maine 

219 

248 

Maryland 

138,269 

157,013 

Massachusetts 

160 

181 

Michigan 

950,232 

1,  079,  086 

Minnesota 

820,981 

928.  778 

Mississippi 

47,159 

53,469 

Missouri 

1.336.500 

1,  516,  452 

Montana  

3.137.675 

3, 555, 612 

Nebraska 

2.541,105 

2,881,036 

Nevada 

13.553 

15,  379 

New  Jersey 

40.602 

46.225 

Newltouco 

377.664 

427.  349 

New  Yofk 

Norflf  Ca'rohna 

264.900 

300.938 

346.292 

392,  791 

North  Dakota 

5.845,690 

6, 528,  472 

Ohio 

1.300,867 

1.476,808 

Oklahoma 

3.929.888 

4,  454,  409 

Oregon     

677,341 

771,570 

Pennsylvania 

470,186 

534, 144 

Rhode  Island 

141 

160 

South  Carohna 

156.070 

177,022 

South  Dakota 

2,210.664 

2, 505, 829 

Tennessee 

166.035 

188. 430 

Texas 

3.265,386 

3. 704. 021 

Utah 

237,559 

269, 587 

Vermont      .        

395 

448 

Virginia 

236,724 

268, 656 

Washington 

1,588.484 

1,799,601 

West  Virginia 

24.255 

27, 491 

Wisconsin 

46.656 

53,002 

Wyoming 

219,493 

248,749 

Total 

45.480.000 

51,575,000 

Reserve 

20,000 

25,QOO 

National  allotr 

ent 45,  500. 000 

51,600,000 

NATIONAL  LIVING  INCOME 
PROGRAM 

tMr.  WHAjEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WHALtN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
happy  today  no  join  my  colleagues,  Rep- 
resentatives CoNYERS,  Bingham,  and 
Ryan,  in  introducing  legislation  creating 
a  national  li\*ng  income  program. 

We  hope  that  this  bill,  along  with  the 
plan  proposep  on  August  8,  1969,  by 
President  NiMon,  will  provide  the  basis 
for  an  exhaustive  congressional  review 
of  what  can  be  done  to  combat  more  ef- 
fectively the  irlevous  blight  of  poverty. 

Oiu"  bill  is  similar  in  several  respects 
to  President  Nixon's  proposal.  Both  plans 
contain  built-in  incentives  for  work  and 
provide  supplemental  allowances,  where 
needed,  to  ajn  employed  head  of  a 
family. 

However,  tlie  basic  family  allowance 
of  the  Conyens-Whalen-Bingham-Ryan 
proposal  is  double  that  of  the  $1,600  rec- 
ommended byJPiesldent  Nixon.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  higher  base  and  wider  appli- 
cability, oiu-  b|ill  includes  regional  cost- 
of-living  allowances,  and  a  50-50*Federal 
matching  of  £,ny  supplementary  allow- 
ances by  Statjs.  Unlike  the  President's 
plan,  our  bill  also  attempts  to  answer 
some  of  the  cifflcult  interpretive  ques- 
tions which  aie  bound  to  arise. 


Ab  we  concluded  in  our  Joint  state- 
ment explaining  this  legislation,  it  is 
being  offered  as  a  vehicle  for  the  devel- 
opment of  an  effective  and  realistic  pro- 
gram that  will  attack  directly  and  more 
effectively  the  problem  of  poverty. 

An  outline  of  the  National  Living  In- 
come Act  of  1969  is  submitted  for  the 
Record : 

OtTTLINE    OP    NaTIOMAB    INCOME    PROGRAM    ACT 

OP  1969 
Section  1 :   Title :   National  Uvlng  Income 
Program  Act  of  1969. 
Section  2:  Declaration  of  Intent: 

(a)  Findings: 

1.  Congress  declares  that  general  welfare 
and  security  of  nation,  and  the  health  and 
happiness  of  its  people,  require  that  all  fam- 
ilies have  adequate  Incomes. 

2.  Congress  finds  present  welfare  programs 
cannot  assure  all  Americans  freedom  from 
want  and  that  legislation  is  needed  which 
provides  everyone  a  decent  standard  of  living 
while   preserving  Individual   liberties. 

(b)  Objectives  and  policy  of  this  Act: 

1.  To  entitle  all  families  to  an  income 
supplement. 

2.  To  recognize  and  protect  the  personal 
dignity  and  legal  rights  of  recipients. 

3.  To  leave  recipients  free  to  dispose  of 
benefits  as  they  deem  proper. 

4.  To  encourage  the  productive  employ- 
ment of  recipients  by  allowing  them  to  re- 
tain a  substantial  portion  of  earned  and 
other  income. 

Section  3:  Election  of  Income  Supplement: 

(a)  Time  and  manner  of  election: 

1.  By  filing  a  return  at  the  end  of  the 
supplement  period  as  provided  in  section 
8(a)  of  this  Act. 

2.  By  filing  a  request  for  semimonthly 
payments  at  any  time  dviring  the  family 
unit's  supplemental  period  or  during  the 
two  months  preceding  such  period  as  pro- 
vided in  section  8(d)   of  this  Act. 

(b)  Effective  period  of  election — for  only 
one  supplemental  period. 

Section  4:  Family  Unit  Income  Supple- 
ment: 

(a)  General  rule — income  supplement 
equal  to  unit's  adjusted  supplement  (deter- 
mined by  subsection  (b)  less  special  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  6) . 

(b)  Adjusted  supplement: 

1.  Base  supplement  (determined  under 
subsection  (c))  multiplied  by  the  low  in- 
come consumer  price  index  for  such  family 
unit  (determined  under  subsection  (d))  plus 
any  state  supplement  provided. 

( c )  Base  supplement : 

1.  Per  year:  $1,200  for  the  first  claimant; 
$800  for  the  second  claimant;  and  $600  for 
each  dependent. 

2.  Short  periods  or  dependents  in  family 
unit  for  less  than  a  supplemental  period — 
on  percentage  of  yearly  rate. 

(d)Low  income  consumer  price  Index: 

1.  The  price  index  determined  under  para- 
graph (3)  for  the  12-month  period  ending 
on  September  30  of  the  calendar  year  pre- 
ceding the  calendar  year  in  which  the  sup- 
plement period  begins,  and  for  the  area 
in  which  the  family  unit  resides. 

2.  15  days  residency. 

3.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shall  compile 
and  price  annual  family  budgets  for  all  con- 
sumer goods  and  services  necessary  to  a  mini- 
mum adequate  standard  of  living,  including 
but  not  limited  to  diet,  housing,  transporta- 
tion, house  furnishings,  clothing,  personal 
care,  regular  medical  and  dental  services, 
recreation,  entertainment,  education  and 
personal  communication — regional  and  ur- 
ban/rural differences  also  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

(e)  Determining  Minimum  Adequate 
Standard  of  Living : 

1.  BLS  within  one  year  after  enactment  of 
Act  and  at  least  every  five  years  thereafter, 


shall  provide  reports  on  annual  family  budg- 
ets and  submit  the  report  to  Congress. 

2.  Ten  days  after  report  submitted,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  cause  it  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 

3.  Within  sixty  days,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  transmit  to  Congress  recom- 
mendations for  amending  Income  supple- 
ments to  reflect  the  findings  of  the  BtS. 

Section  5:  Optional  State  Supplementa- 
tion: 

(a)  State  election  of  increased  Income  sup- 
plements : 

1.  Additional  income  supplements,  amount 
determined  by  state  legislatures,  must  be 
provided  for  all  family  units  within  the  state. 
Supplement  must  be  increased  by  the  same 
proportion  for  all. 

(b)  Residency — 15  days. 

(c)  State  sharing  of  additional  costs: 

1.  State  shall  pay  each  year  one-half  the 
cost  of  such  increase  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury at  time  and  in  manner  designated  by 
the  Secretary. 

(d)  Period  of  election — 60  days  after  Sec- 
retary receives  notice  of  election  or  on  later 
date  as  specified  in  notice,  until  the  state 
revokes,  terminates  or  modifies  it. 

(e)  Other  sections  applicable: 

1.  Program  shall  operate  in  electing  States 
exactly  as  it  operates  in  nonelectlng  States. 
Section  6:   Special  Tax — Fifty  Percent. 
Section  7 :  Supplement  Period : 
(a)  General  rule: 

1.  Family  units'  supplement  period  Is  tax- 
able year  of  the  claimant  or  claimants  under 
the  provisions  of  section  441(b)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

2.  If  claimants  have  differing  taxable  years 
either  may  be  used  unless  Secretary  requires 
otherwise. 

Section  8;  Annual  and  Semimonthly  Pay- 
ments: 

(a)  and  (b)  General: 

1.  Unit  shall  file  a  return  at  the  local  or 
district  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Income  Main- 
tenance, whether  by  mall  or  in  person,  on  or 
before  the  15th  day  of  the  fourth  month  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  supplemental  period 
for  which  the  return  is  made. 

2.  Within  30  days  Secretary  shall  provide 
payment  of  income  supplement  due. 

(c)   through  (k)   Semimonthly  pajmients: 

1.  Election  of  such  a  payment  is  a  matter 
of  right. 

2.  Election  may  take  place  at  any  time;  it 
must  be  in  writing  signed  by  all  claimants 
in  the  family  unit;  it  must  be  filed  at  local 
office  of  Bureau  of  Income  Maintenance  by 
mail  or  in  person. 

3.  Election  shall  be  approved  and  imple- 
mented by  the  Secretary  within  seven  days 
of  the  date  of  filing  unless  claimants  request 
later  date. 

4.  Payments  made  on  first  and  fifteenth  of 
each  month — each  pajmient  1/24. 

5.  Changes  in  family  unit  must  be  told  to 
Secretary  within  30  days;  such  notice  will 
terminate  semimonthly  payments;  unit  may 
file  new  election  for  semimonthly  payments. 

6.  Termination  of  semimonthly  payments: 

a.  By  request  of  family  unit. 

b.  By  the  Secretary,  if  he  finds  election  is 
improper  on  its  face,  but  hearing  must  be 
held  and  findings  reviewed  by  appeals  board 
before  termination. 

c.  Unit  is  liable  for  payments  to  which  it 
was  not  entitled. 

7.  Family  unit  must  submit  estimate  of 
Income  upon  election  and  within  30  days  of 
end  of  each  succeeding  quarter  and  must 
indicate  whether  income  may  Increase  or  de- 
crease by  ten  percent  or  more;  Secretary 
shall  include  the  Increase  or  decrease  in  the 
declared  amount. 

8.  Secretary  withholds  from  each  semi- 
monthly payment  a  tax  equal  to  "ij  of  the 
estimated  quarterly  available  Income. 

9.  Underpayments  may  be  deducted  from 
future  semimonthly  payments  but  not  in  ex- 
cess of  ten  percent  of  such  payment. 
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Section  9:  Family  Unit  Defined: 

(a)  General:  unit  consists  of  at  least  one 
claimant,  and  not  more  than  two  claimants, 
plus  any  dependents  to  which  claimant  or 
claimants,  individually  or  Jointly,  are  en- 
titled (if  dependent  is  16  or  older,  he  must 
agree  in  writing  to  be  claimed  as  a  depend- 
ent). 

(b)  Claimants: 

1.  U.S.  citizen  or  resident  aliens,  21  or 
older. 

2.  Any  person  19  or  20  who  maintains  a 
domicile  separate  from  his  parents  or  guard- 
ian and  does  not  receive  more  than  half  his 
support  from  them,  and  is  not  a  student 
within  the  meaning  of  IR  Code,  SecUon 
151(e)(4).  _^^  ^ 

3.  Any  married  person  under  21  provided 
he  and  spouse  maintain  a  common  domicile. 

(c)  Dependent  (U.S.  citizen  or  resident 
alien) : 

1.  Son  or  daughter  or  any  person  for  whom 
claimant  Is  legal  guardian  provided  (1) 
claimant  provides  significant  portion  of  sup- 
port, (2)  dependent  lives  with  claimant,  (3) 
or  dependent  is  student. 

2.  Claimant  must  subsUntlate  evidence  of 
dependency. 

(d)  Required  family  units— those  who 
must  file  as  unit: 

1  Husband  and  wife  who  are  not  Infor- 
mally or  legally  separated  or  divorced. 

2  Man  and  woman,  domiciled  together, 
and  common  parents  of  at  least  one  child. 

(e)  "informal  separation": 

1.  If  have  not  lived  together  for  30  con- 
secutive days.  ,„4.„,„^ 

2  If  separate  residences  are  maintained. 

3  One  of  spouses  files  affidavit  with  Secre- 
tary swearing  above  and  stating  Intention  to 
remain  separated. 

(f)  Determination  of  dependency— by  laws 
of  state;  If  one  claimant  refuses  to  support 
dependent,  money  for  that  dependent  will 
go  only  to  other  claimant. 

(g)  No  person  can  be  claimed  as  member 
of  more  than  one  family  unit. 

Section  10:  Computation  of  Available  In- 
come of  the  Family  Unit: 

Sum  of  the  available  incomes  of  aU  family 
unit  members  during  such  part  of  that 
period  as  they  are  claimed  as  members  of  the 
family  unit. 

Section  1 1 :  Determination  of  Available  In- 
come of  Persons: 

(a)  General:  available  Income  means  ad- 
Jvisted  gross  Income   (section  62,  IR  Code). 

(b)  Includable  in  adjusted  gross  income: 

1.  All  annuity,  pension,  or  retirement 
benefit  paj-ments  (including  railroad  retire- 
ment and  veterans  benefits). 

2.  Amount  or  value  of  prizes  and  awards. 

3.  Proceeds  of  life  Insurance  policy  in  ex- 
cess of  amount  equal  to  premiums  paid  per- 
sonally by  beneficiary  or  spouse. 

4.  Gifts,  support,  alimony,  and  Inheri- 
tances (in  excess  of  $50  a  year  total)  except 
gilt  or  support  payment  or  other  transfer 
received  from  member  of  same  unit,  or  from 
private  charity,  and  except  property  In- 
herited from  deceased  spouse. 

5.  Interest  on  all  government  obligations. 

6.  Amounts  received  in  form  of  damages. 
Insurance  payments,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion or  in  any  form  as  (1)  compensation  for 
physical,  mental,  or  any  other  personal  in- 
juries or  sickness  (2)  wage  or  income  con- 
tinuation, or  (3)  medical  expenses. 

7.  Rental  value  of  parsonages. 

8.  Quarters  or  subsistence  allowance, 
gratuity  pay,  and  combat  and  mustering  out 
payments  to  members  of  Armed  Forces. 

9.  All  dividends,  scholarships  or  fellow- 
ships. 

10.  Amount  equal  to  reduction  In  living 
expenses  that  occurs  by  employer  supply- 
ing meals  or  lodging  at  less  than  their  fair 
market  value. 

11.  Amount  of  current  or  accumulated  In- 
come that  could,  within  the  discretion  of  any 
person  with  a  nonadverse  Interest,  be  paid 


to  an  Individual  from  a  trust  or  estate  of 
which  he  Is  a  designated  beneficiary,  except 
that  any  such  amount  not  exceeding  $3,000 
and  in  fact  paid  to  some  other  person  shall 
not  be  included. 

12.  All  amounts  deductible  under  section 
1202  of  IR  Code. 

13.  Unemployment  compensation,  exclud- 
ing payments  made  under  section  407  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (Title  4). 

14.  Strike  benefits. 

15.  Social  Security  benefits  under  Titles  II 
and  XVIII  (excluding  Titles  I,  IV,  XIV, 
XVI,  and  XIX)  and  payments  from  govern- 
ment programs  where  financial  need  Is  es- 
sential prerequisite  for  award. 

16.  Foreign  source  income  excludable  un- 
der IR  Sections  893-94,  911-12,  931.  943. 

17.  Loans  from  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

18.  Deductions  under  sections  173,  175, 
180.  182.  263(c).  615.  and  616  of  the  IR  Code. 

19.  Imputed  Income  and  capital  utilization 
Income  (sections  12  and  13  of  this  Act). 

(c)  Deductions — adjusted  gross  income  re- 
duced by: 

1.  Medical  expenses  within  meaning  of 
IR  Code,  section  213(e)  except — 

a.  Deduction  not  applicable  to  expenses 
compensated  for  by  insurance  or  otherwise 
where  such  compensation  has  been  excluded 
from  available  income. 

b.  Deduction  only  to  extent  that  total 
medical  expenses  of  unit  exceeds  $25  for 
each  person. 

2.  Alimony,  separate  maintenance,  and 
support  payments. 

3.  Gift  to  member  of  another  unit  if  signed 
statement  from  donee. 

4.  Deductions  under  sections  162  and  212 
of  IR  Code  plus  the  cost,  in  excess  of  $10  per 
month,  of  all  transportation  to  and  from 
work. 

5.  Deductions  under  IR  Code  section  214 
(in  applying  section  214  any  dependent 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  9  of  this  Act) 
shall  be  "a  person  with  respect  to  whom  the 
taxpayer  is  entitled  to  an  exemption  under 
section  151(e)(1)"  for  purposes  of  section 
214(d)(1)). 

6.  Deductions  under  section  404  IR  Code. 

7.  Twice  the  amotmt  of  taxes  imposed  by 
IR  Code,  Subtitle  A,  Including  amounts  paid 
pursuant  to  chapter  24  IR  Code,  less  twice 
amount  of  credits  allowed  against  such  taxes 
by  section  33.  35,  37,  38  IR  Code,  except 
maximum  deduction  allowable  to  unit  un- 
der this  section  may  not  exceed  supplement. 

8.  Employee  contributions  under  Social  Se- 
cttrlty  and  Railroad  Retirement. 

(d)  Losses  may  be  deducted  under  sec- 
tions 165  and  172  of  IR  Code — except — 

1.  Deduction  for  losses  from  saJee  or  ex- 
changes of  capital  assets  only  to  the  extent 
of  gains — no  deduction  for  capital  losses  un- 
less during  time  supplement  received  was  in 
excess  of  the  special  tax  liability. 

2.  Section  172  IR  Code — "Net  Operating 
Loss" — definition  for  purpose  of  this  Act 
shall  mean  the  excess  of  deductions  allowed 
by  this  Act  over  the  income  obtained  by  the 
operation  of  Section  11(b)  on  adjusted  gross 
Income. 

3.  No  carryover  or  carryback  of  net 
operating  loss  shall  be  allowed  unless  during 
time  in  which  Individual  was  receiving  sup- 
plement in  excess  of  the  special  tax  liability. 

4.  No  loss  deducted  under  IR  provisions 
during  time  person  not  a  member  of  a  unit 
receiving  supplement  in  excess  of  special  tax 
liability. 

(e)  Depreciation  and  depletion  allowed 
under  sections  167  and  611,  IR  Code,  but  not 
those  under  section  613. 

(f)  Other  deductions  not  specifically  al- 
lowed hy  this  section  are  disallowed. 

(g)  Subchapter  S  Corporations — any 
amount  attributed  to  the  available  Income 
of  a  member  of  the  tinlt  by  operation  of 
section  1373  IR  Code  shall  be  increased  by 
an  amount  proportional  to  the  amount  by 
which   the   taxable   Income  of  the  electing 


corporation  would  be  Increased  if  computed 
under  this  section. 

Section  12:  Imputed  Income: 

(a)  General:    available   Income   Includes: 

1.  An  amount  equal  to  five  percent  of  the 
fair  market  value,  at  the  close  of  the  supple- 
mental period,  of  the  gross  available  capital, 
less  the  amount  of  any  income  derived  from 
any  interest  Included  within  the  gross  avail- 
able capital  to  the  extent  that: 

a.  Such  income  Is  otherwise  within  avail- 
able income. 

b  Sxich  Income  does  not  exceed  five  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  such  Interest  from 
which  the  Income  Is  derived. 

2.  Retail  market  value  of  food  grown  by  a 
person  or  some  member  of  unit  and  con- 
sumed by  such  person  minus  the  costs  not 
otherwise  deducted  of  producing  such  food. 

(b)  "Gross  available  Capital"  defined: 

1.  Gross  capital,  minus  an  exemption  for 
clothing,  furniture,  automobiles,  and  other 
personal  effects  not  used  In  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness, the  exemption  not  to  exceed  $1,500  for 
a  claimant  or  $500  for  a  dependent;  pro- 
vided that  the  unused  amount  of  an  indi- 
vidual's exemption  may  be  used  by  any  other 
member  of  the  unit. 

(c)  "Gross  capital"  defined: 

1.  AU  property,  real  or  personal,  tangible 
or  intangible,  wherever  situated,  but  exclud- 
ing pensions  and  annuities,  to  the  extent  of 
any  interest  of  the  person  therein.  The  value 
of  any  interest  in  any  property  shall  be 
diminished  by  the  amount  of  any  mortgage 
or  Indebtedness  in  respect  to  such  property, 
to  the  extent  that  Interest  or  other  pay- 
ments arising  out  of  the  mortgage  or  .in- 
debtedness have  been  deducted  in  the  com- 
putation of  available  income. 

Section    13:    Capital    Utilization    Income: 

(a)  General:  available  Income  includes  an 
amount  equal  to  30  percent  of  the  fair 
market  value  computed  at  the  close  of  the 
supplement  period  of  the  person's  net  avail- 
able capital. 

(b)  "Net  available  capital"  defined — gross 
available  capital  minus — 

1.  Any  mortgage  or  indebtedness  In  re- 
spect to  the  property. 

2.  Any  other  Indebtedness  not  otherwise 
deducted. 

3.  Difference  between  the  current  fair 
market  value  of  principal  residence  of  unit 
and  the  maximum  amount  for  which  such 
property  commercially  cotild  be  mortgaged 
if  it  were  otherwise  unencumbered. 

4.  An  exemption  of  $5,000  for  a  claimant 
or  $3,000  for  a  dependent. 

5.  An  additional  exemption,  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  for  a  claimant  lor  property  used  In  a 
trade  or  business. 

6.  An  additional  exemption  of  $5,000  for 
claimant  provided  that  such  claimant  be 
age  60  or  over  and  provided  that  there  be 
only  one  such  exemption  for  each  family 
unit. 

Section  14:  Basis: 

(a)  General:  adjusted  basis  for  determin- 
ing the  gain  or  loss  from  the  sale  or  other 
disfxjsition  of  property  as  defined  in  Section 
1011.  IRS  Code. 

(bl  Exceptions:  adjtisted  basis  of  any  prop- 
erty (Other  than  cash)  used  in  trade  or  busi- 
ness held  for  production  of  income,  shall  be 
Increased  by : 

1.  The  amount  of  income  attributed  to 
the  property  (Section  12)  and  included 
within  available  income,  less  the  amount  of 
income  includable  within  adjusted  gross  in- 
come as  defined  by  Section   62.  IRS  Code. 

2.  The  amount  of  any  deduction  with  re- 
spect to  prop>erty  disallowed  in  computing 
available  Income  to  the  extent  that  such 
deduction  would  result  in  a  reduction  of 
the  adjusted  basis  of  the  property  vmder 
Section  1016,  IRS  Code. 

Section  15:  Valuation: 

(a)  General:  Secretary  of  Treastiry  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  all  rtiles  and  regu- 
lations for  valuation  ol  Interest  under  this 
Act: 
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5.  Upon  conclusion  of  hearing,  Secretary 
or  delegate  shall  make  findings  of  fact  and 
issue  written  decision. 

(e)  Right  of  administrative  appeal: 

1.  Board  of  Appeals — established  by  Secre- 
tary to  review  findings,  rulings,  and  decisions 
of  trial  examiner  and  publish  its  decisions 
and  state  reasons  therefor. 

2.  Secretary  bound  by  ruling  imless  Ju- 
dicial review  sought. 

3.  Decision  effective  when  rendered. 

(f)  Judicial  review: 

1 .  Decisions  of  Secretary  or  delegate  review- 
able in  U.S.  district  court  regardless  of 
amount  involved  In  controversy. 

(g)  Paid  expenses: 

1.  Reasonable  expenses  in  hearing  or 
Judicial  review. 

2.  District  court  may  disallow  any  or  all 
expenses  if  it  finds  a  party  or  his  attorney 
acted  frivolously  or  in  bad  faith. 

(h)  Complaint  review  board : 

1.  To  review  any  complaint  that  a  Bureau 
employee  is  not  performing  his  functions 
properly  or  is  not  following  properly  issued 
regulations. 

2.  Board  shall  report  findings  in  writing  to 
person  or  organization  making  the  complaint 
within  60  days. 

3.  If  employee  found  guilty  of  willful  or 
grossly  negligent  disregard  of  rights  of  any 
person  under  this  Act  and  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  it,  Secretary  or  delegate  shall 
conduct  a  bearing  on  the  charge. 

4.  If  hearing  sustains  findings  of  Board, 
Secretary  shall  take  disciplinary  action,  not 
excluding  discharge  or  suspension  without 
pay,  as  he  deems  proper  and  as  authorized 
by  Civil  Service  laws. 

(1)  All  records  of  Bureau  confidential  ex- 
cept claimant  shall  have  access  to  his  own 
file  by  submitting  written  request  (IRS  may 
have  access  to  records ) . 

(J)  Investigations: 

1.  Secretary  or  delegate  may  not  conduct 
investigations  with  respect  to  more  than  five 
percent,  randomly  selected,  of  all  units. 

2.  Except — Secretary  or  delegate  may  inves- 
tigate whenever  probable  cause  exists  to  be- 
lieve a  unit  is  not  entitled  to  receive  bene- 
fits and  except  limitations  shall  not  apply  to 
routine  investigations  undertaken  In  con- 
Junction  with  hearings. 

Section  20:  Application  of  Income  Supple- 
ment Laws: 

(a)  Powers  and  duties  of  Secretary: 
1.  The  administration  and  enforcement  of 

Act. 

(b)  Bureau  of  Income  Maintenance: 

1.  Within  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

2.  Commissioner,  head  of  Bureau,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  P»resldent,  by  and  with  consent  of 
Senate;  serves  at  pleasure  of  President. 

(c)  Appointment — by  Secretary  or  dele- 
gate— or  personnel.  Secretary  or  delegate  shall 
issue  all  necessary  directions  and  rules  ap- 
plicable to  such  persons. 

(d)  Regulations — all  necessary  for  admin- 
istration and  enforcement  of  Act — to  be  is- 
sued by  Secretary  or  delegate. 

Section  21:  Definitions: 

1.  "Secretary" — Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

2.  "Secretary  or  his  delegate" — as  under 
defl.nltion  contained  in  IRS  Code,  section 
7701(a) (12) (A). 

Section  22:  Amendments: 

1.  Exemption  of  income  supplement,  sec- 
tion 123  IRS  Code. 

2.  Income  averaging,  section  1303  IRS  Code 
"individual  not  eligible  if  at  any  time  during 
the  year  or  base  period,  he  was  claimant 
under  the  National  Living  Income  Act  of 
1969". 

Section  23:  Effective  Date : 

Benefits  may  be  paid  under  this  Act  with 
respect  to  supplemental  periods  beginning  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  year 
which  begins  more  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinols  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
proval of  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
last  week  on  an  amendment  to  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill.  I  am  referring  to 
the  amendment  offered  in  that  body  by 
Senator  Schweiker  that  would  require 
closer  scrutiny  of  defense  contracts. 

The  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  report  to  the  Congress, 
every  3  months,  on  the  status  of  all  major 
defense  contracts,  including  an  analysis 
of  cost,  completion  time,  and  perform- 
ance estimates. 

The  amendment  also  empowers  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting OflRce  to  make  an  independent 
audit  of  the  reporting  system  developed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  to  make 
independent  audits  of  major  contracts 
which  he  feels  warrant  such  additional 
scrutiny. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  provides 
the  Comptroller  General  with  subpena 
powers — powers  which  he  does  not  now 
have — and  for  enforcement  procedures 
in  the  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  witnessing 
a  growing  concern  in  the  Congress  and 
in  the  Nation  over  the  problem  of  waste, 
inefficiency,  and  mismanagement  of  de- 
fense procurement  contracts.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  Nation  can  maintain  its  se- 
curity without  throwing  fiscal  responsi- 
bility to  the  winds.  In  no  way  can  Sena- 
tor ScHWEiKER's  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  antimilitary  or  unpatriotic;  in- 
deed, it  merely  calls  on  the  Congress  to 
reassert  its  constitutional  responsibility 
to  oversee  our  national  budget  and  to  es- 
tablish a  realistic  set  of  national  priori- 
ties given  the  resources  available. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident 
that  the  Congress  is  ill  equipped  to  re- 
sponsibly exercise  proper  control  and  di- 
rection in  these  matters.  We  can  no 
longer  depend  solely  on  occasional 
agency  leaks  and  journalistic  disclosures 
in  identifying  contract  abuses.  Congress 
must  have  its  own  means  to  systemati- 
cally identify  these  failures  so  that  prop- 
er action  can  be  taken  before  large  over- 
runs are  incurred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion is  a  matter  of  public  record.  In  late 
May  the  Joint  Economic  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Govern- 
ment published  a  report,  entitled  "The 
Economics  of  Military  Procurement," 
which  documented  the  extent  of  pro- 
curement contract  abuses  and  made  pro- 
posals for  the  rectification  of  this  situa- 
tion. On  that  same  day  I  spoke  to  this 
body  on  my  support  for  Congressman 
PoDELL's  bill  that  would  require  the  GAO 
tc  report  annually  to  the  Congress  on  all 
major  Federal  contract  abuses  includ- 
ing those  contracts  in  which  overruns  of 
greater  than  10  percent  had  been  in- 
curred. 

In  the  same  vein,  I  am  today  associat- 
ing myself  with  the  intent  of  the  Schwei- 
ker amendment  because  it  provides  for 
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mechanisms  that  would  insure  even 
greater  scrutiny  of  military  procurement 
procedures.  These  provisions  would 
greatly  enhance  our  abilities  to  respon- 
sibly control  the  pursestrings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  has  an  obli- 
gation to  rectify  the  glaring  inadequacies 
of  present  procurement  oversight  proce- 
dures. The  Schweiker  and  Podell  ap- 
proaches are  a  modest  fiist  .step  in  this 
direction.  Both  proposals  deserve  our 
most  careful  attention  and  consideration. 


THE  MIRV  QUESTION 

I  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  related  developments  over 
this  past  week  have  heightened  my  con- 
cern and  apprehension  over  the  issue  of 
MIRV  testing  and  deployment.  The  first 
to  come  to  my  attention  was  the  reported 
testimony  of  Dr.  John  Foster,  Director 
of  Research  and  Engineering  for  the  De- 
fen.se  Department,  before  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security  Policy  and  Scientific  Develop- 
ments. 

Dr.  Foster  told  the  subcommittee  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  Soviets  are  testing  a 
MIRV — and  not  an  MRV  as  was  pre- 
viously thought — and  that  they  could 
probably  deploy  their  MIRV  on  the  SS-9 
by  late  1970.  Dr.  Foster  went  on  to  say: 

The  Soviet  triplet  .  .  .  has  little  other 
function  than  the  attack  of  large  numbers 
of  hard  targets. 

The  imminent  possibility  of  Soviet  de- 
ployment of  an  effective  counterforce 
weapon  is  a  most  serious  matter. 

I  am  equally  concerned  about  a  con- 
tract which  the  Pentagon  has  signed 
with  Singer-General  Precision  Co.  to 
develop  components  for  the  advanced 
ballistic  reentry  systems — ABRES.  The 
ABRES  is  a  sophisticated  MIRV.  Instead 
of  targeting  the  individual  warheads 
from  the  carrier  "bus,"  the  ABRES  would 
equip  each  warhead  with  its  own  guid- 
ance system.  The  effect  of  such  a  devel- 
opment would  be  a  significantly  more  ac- 
curate MIRV. 

Dr.  Foster  stated  that  our  present 
MIRV  could  in  no  way  be  viewed  as  a 
counterforce  weapon  because  it  relatively 
small  yield  was  incapable  of  knocking 
out  hard  targets  given  its  present  ac- 
curacy. But  with  the  increased  accuracy 
of  ABRES,  the  small  yield  of  the  war- 
head would  be  overcome  and  American 
ability  to  threaten  Soviet  ICBM  forces 
would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  testimony  to  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee  on 
my  MIRV  moratorium  resolution.  I 
stated  that  MIRV  deployment  poses  two 
risks  to  our  national  security.  First,  a 
Soviet  MIRV  is  the  greatest  present 
threat  to  our  land-based  second-strike 
deterrence  capability.  And,  second,  U.S. 
development  of  MIRV  might  provoke  a 
new  escalation  in  the  arms  race.  The 
imminent  possibility  of  Soviet  deploy- 
ment of  a  counterforce  MIRV  and  the 
American  development  of  a  more  accu- 
rate— and  therefore  more  provocative — 


MIRV  are  the  very  eventualities  which 
I  feared  would  occur  and  which  I  have 
warned  against. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Foster  and  the  an- 
nounced ABRES  contract  make  all  the 
more  clear  the  need  to  engage  in  a  mu- 
tual moratorium  on  MIRV  flight  testing 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Such  a  moratorium  would  be  in  our 
national  security  interest.  It  would  re- 
duce the  risks  to  our  national  security  by 
maintaining  a  situation  in  which  we  are 
capable  of  deterring  nuclear  war.  And 
the  risks  which  we  run  in  delaying  or 
halting  our  MIRV  development  are  not 
great. 

Dr.  Foster  stated  that  the  justification 
for  a  U.S.  MIRV  is  the  necessity  for  our 
retaliatory  forces  to  penetrate  a  Soviet 
ABM  defense  system.  But  as  long  as  the 
Russians  do  not  resume  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  their  stalled  Galosh  ABM,  the 
United  States  already  possesses  sufficient 
letaliatory  strength. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  two  events  which  I 
have  referred  to  should  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing that  MIRV  development  and  ultimate 
deployment  are  undesirable  eventualities. 
Let  us  take  note  of  Dr.  Foster's  words 
and  the  Pentagon  ABRES  contract  be- 
fore it  is  too  late. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
an  article  by  George  Wilson  on  the 
ABRES  development  and  also  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  relating 
to  the  subject  : 

I  From    the    Washington    (D.C.i    Post.' 

Aug.  7,  19691 

.'Vdv.\nces  in  MIRV  Pressed 

I  By  George  C.  Wilson ) 

The  Pentagon   is  pushing  ahead   with   an 

advanced    MIRV   weapon   with   guidance   so 

sophisticated  that  it  poses  a  new  threat  to 

land-based  :nlssiles. 

The  idea  is  to  put  individual  guidance 
vmits  in  each  of  the  several  warheads  that 
fly  toward  their  targets  aboard  one  carrier 
missile,  or  ■bus." 

The  present  MIRV  (multiple,  independent- 
ly largetable  re-entry  vehicle)  warheads  have 
no  sucli  guidance  Inside.  The  "bus"  drops 
them  off  at  a  precise  point  along  the  way. 
Then,  the  warhead's  shape  keeps  it  on  a 
fairly  accurate  path  for  the  rest  of  the  flight 

DESIGNED    TO    MANEUVER 

The  new  MIRV  package,  according  to  in- 
formed sources,  will  be  designed  to  maneuver 
to  foil  an  antl-balUstlc  missile  system  as  well 
as  to  guide  its  H-bombs  to  their  targets. 

Critics  of  the  MIRV  already  undergoing 
flight  tests,  contend  the  existing  weapon 
threatens  to  put  the  arms  race  beyond  the 
point  of  no  return. 

They  argue  the  MIRV  missiles  of  one  nu- 
clear superpower  will  prompt  the  other  to 
build  more  ABM  defenses.  And  the  more 
ABMs  built,  the  more  MIRVs  each  side  will 
build  to  counter  it. 

Also,  the  critics  fear  the  new  weaponry 
will  destabilize  the  balance  of  terror  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia  by  making  it 
tempting  in  a  crisis  to  fire  first  to  make  sure 
land-based  missiles  are  not  caught  on  the 
ground  by  MIRV. 

pentagon's  intention 
The  more  sophisticated  MIRV  under  de- 
velopment is  bound  to  intensify  such  fears. 
An  indication  of  the  Pentagon's  intention 
to  go  ahead  with  an  advanced  MIRV  came 
last  week  in  a  two-sentence  contract  an- 
nouncement. Singer-General  Precision,  Inc., 
of  Little  Falls,  N.J.,  will  get  $3.9  million  to 


develop  vital  parts  for  the  advanced  ballistic 
re-entry  systems,  or  ABRES. 

The  ABRES  work  has  been  going  on  for 
years.  But  Informed  sources  said  the  Singer 
contract  was  not  Just  another  routine  study 
contract.  The  company  will  actually  build 
parts  for  a  new  guidance  system,  including 
the  gyroscopes,  and  test  them  In  the  labo- 
ratory. 

The  next  step  would  be  to  decide  whether 
to  produce  the  guidance  system  and  use  It 
lor  MIRV  warheads.  The  Singer  work  Is  por- 
trayed by  weapons  specialists  as  a  significant 
.step  In  that  direction. 

One  leading  nuclear  strategist,  in  contem- 
plating what  impact  such  a  highly  sophis- 
ticated MIRV  would  have  on  the  world's 
super-powers,  predicted  the  weapon  would 
make  obsolete  the  ICBMs  burled  under- 
ground for  protection. 

The  offensive  missiles,  to  escape  MIRVs. 
would  have  to  go  under  the  sea  or  become 
mobile  on  land,  he  said.  Both  the  United 
Slates  and  Russia  have  some  of  their  nu- 
clear missiles  on  submarines  under  the  sea. 
.^nd  Russia  also  has  built  some  ICBMs  that 
move  around  the  countryside  so  they  .t 
not  a  fixed  target. 

In  the  short  term,  the  American  lead  in 
MIRVs  in  the  test  stage  as  well  as  the  im- 
proved one  under  development  may  make  it 
harder  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Rus- 
sians in   strategic   arms  limitation   talks. 

John  S.  Foster.  Jr..  Pentagon  research  di- 
rector, told  a  House  Foreign  .Affairs  subcom- 
mittee on  Tuesday  that  the  MIRV  missiles 
the  United  States  i.s  now  testing  do  not  cany 
large  enough  H-bombs  to  knock  out  Soviet 
missiles  buried  underground. 

While  he  did  not  specify,  the  warhead  fi^r 
the  Mlnuteman  3  will  carry  H-bombs  of 
about  170  kllctons  each,  while  the  cluster 
of  bombs  on  the  submarine-launched  Posei- 
don missile  will  be  about  40  kilotons  each 

Warheads  of  that  explosive  range  wo\ila 
have  to  land  within  a  few  hundred  feet  oi 
a  buried  ICBM  to  knock  it  out,  according  to 
weapons  specialists.  The  hoped  for  accuracy 
of  the  present  MIRV  Is  aboxit  1500  feet 
This — goes  the  Pentagon  argument^-obvi- 
ously  makes  the  present  American  MIRV  a 
second-strike  weapon.  The  advanced  one.  if 
it  proves  to  be  substantially  more  accurate, 
would  look  more  like  a  first  strike  weapon  to 
Russians. 

But  the  multiple  warheads  on  the  Soviet 
SS-9.  Foster  said,  are  much  bigger.  Defence 
Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  has  credited  the 
SS-9  with  a  load  of  three  H-bombs  of  five 
megatons  each. 

Foster's  testimony  indicated  that  he  're- 
lieves the  Russians  with  their  SS-9  have  the 
.same  kind  of  MIRV  -bus"  that  the  United 
States  Is  testing. 

"Although  we  are  not  positive  that  ih*" 
multiple  warheads,  being  tested  on  the  So- 
viet SS-9  ICBM  are  designed  for  multiple 
hard-target  destruction,"  Foster  said,  "we 
do  know  that  the  guidance  and  control  sys- 
tem employed  in  the  SS-9  has  capabilities 
much  greater  than  that  required  to  Imple- 
ment a  simple  MRV  (multiple  reentry-ve- 
hicle— a  shotgun  burst  of  warheads  going 
to  one  target  rather  than  each  to  a  different 
target). 

"While  they  have  not  yet  shown  in  flight 
tests  all  the  performance  necessary  to  de- 
monstrate that  fact  to  us,"  he  added,  "they 
may  wish  to  deny  us  such  information." 

What  Foster  seemed  to  be  saying  was  that 
the  Russians,  like  the  Americans,  have  a 
"bus"  that  can  let  off  warheads  at  different 
points  along  the  way  but  have  not  yet  used 
it  in  that  way. 

Some  weapons  specialists  Insist  the  United 
States  does  not  have  a  true  MIRV  and  will 
not  until  each  warhead  has  its  own  guid- 
ance inside.  In  the  meantime,  they  contend 
both  the  United  States  and  Rtissia  only  have 
MRVs  on  their  niisslles. 
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tratlon  on  most  issues,  put  it  well  In  seeing 
no  need  for  immediate  MIRV  deployment  "on 
the  basis  of  any  philosophy  whatever." 

Even  If  there  were  no  other  considerations, 
we  can  see  little  Justification  for  deploying 
a  weapon  the  nation  does  not  yet  need.  In 
this  case,  with  arms  limitations  talks  Im- 
pending, such  deployment  seems  doubly 
questionable.  A  delay  would  give  both  the  So- 
viets and  arms-control  advocates  at  home  as- 
surance that  the  Administration  Is  deeply 
serious  about  the  talks.  'We  would  be  opposed 
to  such  gestures  if  they  endanger  U.S.  se- 
curity, but  all  public  indications  suggest  a 
MIRV  delay  would  not. 

The  Administration  is  far  freer  to  re- 
spond to  all  of  these  considerations  now  that 
It  has  won  the  ABM  fight.  It  proved  it  can 
overcome  opposition  and  proceed  with  arms 
advances  when  It  considers  them  necessary. 
In  MIRV  It  now  has  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  even  more  conclusively  it  has 
a  firm  hand  on  the  strategic  tiller,  by  proving 
It  can  also  hold  back  on  arms  development 
that  seems  the  advisable  course. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPOR- 
TXJNITY 

I  Mr.  NIX  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  NEX.  Mr.  Speaker,  equal  rights  is 
a  bipartisan  concern.  Equal  employment 
opportunity,  perhaps,  stands  at  the  top 
of  the  list  in  priority  in  the  vast  field  of 
equal  rights.  That  is  why  I  was  pleased 
to  note  the  comments  b>  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont,  Winston 
Prouty,  which  accompanied  his  bill  to 
further  promote  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  workers. 

Today,  I,  too,  submit  a  bill  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  join  with  me  in  as- 
suring speedy  success  for  this  much 
needed  and  long  overdue  legislation. 

I  also  take  the  liberty  of  submitting 
the  text  of  Senator  Prouty's  remarks  on 
the  same  subject: 

S.  2806 — Introduction  op  a  Bn.L  To  Pro- 
mote Equal  Employment  OppoBTUNrriES 
FOR  American  Workers 

(Floor  remarks  by  Senator  Proutt) 
Five  years  ago  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  ordained  a  national  commitment 
to  eliminate  discrimination  in  all  aspects  of 
employment.  Unfortunately,  as  a  result  of 
compromises  necessitated  by  political  con- 
siderations. Congress  did  not  see  fit  to  pro- 
vide realistic  enforcement  procedures  to  sup- 
port title  VII's  guarantees. 

This  bill  corrects  that  deficiency,  and  does 
so  in  a  way  that  breaks  new  ground  in  the 
continuing  development  of  American  law. 
Under  the  President's  proposal,  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  will 
continue  to  seek  voluntary  compliance  with 
title  VII  but  if  conciliatory  efforts  prove  un- 
successful, it  may  bring  lawsuits  against  re- 
calcitrant violators. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  bill.  Mr.  President, 
is  to  provide  for  the  trial  of  cases  In  the 
U.S.  district  courts  where  the  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Conunission  has  .found  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  a  violation  has  occurred. 
Traditionally,  advocates  of  fair  employ- 
ment legislation  have  sought  enforcement  by 
regulatory  agencies  through  administrative 
processes.  This  proposal  preserves  the  most 
attractive  features  of  that  approach — exper- 
tise and  Independence  from  shifting  political 
winds — while  contemplating  a  vigorous  pol- 
icy of  enforcement  In  the  courts,  where 
speedy  redress  can  be  obtained  through  due 


process.  In  addition,  It  haa  the  advantage  of 
being  capable  of  easy  accommodation  within 
EEOC's  existing  structure. 

Proceedings  under  this  measure  will  be 
able  to  be  commenced  shortly  after  enact- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  if  we  should  In- 
stead enact  legislation  providing  the  EEOC 
with  decisionmaking  and  enforcement  au- 
thority through  administrative  processes.  It 
will  require  2  to  3  years  of  gearing  up  before 
results  can  begin  to  be  realized,  a  further 
delay  difficult  to  accept. 

Under  the  administration's  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, charges  of  unlawful  or  discriminatory 
employment  practices  will  continue  to  be 
filed  with  the  EEOC.  This  agency  will  con- 
duct investigations  of  these  charges  and, 
where  the  evidence  establishes  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  a  violation  has  occurred,  the 
EEOC  will  attempt  to  conciliate  the  dispute 
as  it  does  at  present. 

Should  conciliation  attempts  fall,  however, 
the  EEOC  will  have  complete  freedom  to  file 
a  complaint  in  an  appropriate  Federal  dis- 
trict court,  which  will  be  the  trial  tribunal 
to  hear  the  case  on  the  merits. 

Similarly,  where  the  Commission  dismisses 
a  charge  after  investigation,  the  aggrieved 
person  shall  have  the  right  to  commence  an 
action  in  Federal  district  court  as  he  does 
under  present  law. 

Decisions  of  the  Federal  district  courts  are 
appealable  to  the  appropriate  U.S.  court  of 
appeals  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the 
usual  manner,  with  one  modification.  This 
Involves  the  situation  where  the  EEOC  loses  a 
case  in  whole  or  in  part  in  Federal  district 
court  litigation.  In  such  circumstances,  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, after  receiving  recommendations  from 
the  Commission,  will  decide  which  cases  to 
appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals. 

The  alternative  proposal  to  the  procedures 
in  the  administration's  bill,  Mr.  President.  Is 
to  provide  for  administrative  litigation  in 
the  first  instance  before  a  Federal  trial  ex- 
aminer subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrativfe  Procedures  Act.  The  trial  ex- 
aminer's findings  and  recommended  order 
would  then  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Com- 
mission with  ultimate  Judicial  review  in  the 
U.S.  court  of  appeals  either  as  the  result  of 
an  enforcement  proceeding  brought  by  the 
EEOC  or  by  a  petition  for  review  filed  by  any 
party  to  the  proceeding. 

I  have  previously  taken  the  position  that 
the  commission  should  have  the  same  deci- 
sion making  authority  and  authority  to  en- 
force its  orders  in  the  courts  of  appeals  as  do 
other  Independent  Federal  agencies  such  as 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

I  have  taken  this  position  in  the  past,  how- 
ever, in  the  context  of  either  granting  the 
EEOC  decision  making  .and  enforcement  pow- 
ers or  leaving  the  law  in  its  present  posture. 
This  latter  alternative  Is  completely  unac- 
ceptable, as  both  the  law  and  the  Commis- 
sion need  to  be  strengthened  and  given  addi- 
tional tools  with  which  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  set  by  Congress. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, does  contain  the  teeth  of  enforcement 
which  are  so  badly  needed.  Enforcement 
comes  much  more  quickly  here,  from  the 
Federal  district  court  initially,  than  It  would 
under  an  administrative  hearing  typ>e  of  bill. 
In  this  regard,  the  entire  proceeding  will 
probably  be  substantially  shortened  by  direct 
appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals  from  the  trial 
in  Federal  district  court,  rather  than  follow- 
ing the  more  circuitoiis  route  of  administra- 
tive hearing  before  a  trial  examiner  whose 
findings  and  order  are  appealable  to  the  Com- 
mission before  access  to  the  coxu^  of  appeals 
may  be  obtained. 

Furthermore,  as  I  review  this  bill.  I  find 
no  way  in  which  it  will  hinder  or  tie  the 
hands  of  the  EEOC  in  performing  Its  duties. 
Thus,  the  Commission  is  free  upon  its  own 
determination  to  litigate  any  or  all  cases  it 
desires  to  in  Federal  district  court  with  no 
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person  or  agency  being  given  the  right  to 
veto  or  reverse  such  EEOC  action. 

Moreover,  in  the  exercise  of  its  own  ex- 
pertise in  this  particular  area,  the  Commis- 
sion may  urge  upon  the  courts  any  proposed 
remedies  which  it  might  have  ordered  In  Its 
own  right  If  It  retained  decisionmaking  au- 

*  ^The^  propriety  in  granting,  modifying,  or 
denying  such  remedies  will  finally  be  de- 
teriiiined  by  the  court  of  appeals,  and  pos- 
sibly the  Supreme  Court,  under  this  bill 
in  the  same  manner  as  would  be  the  case  if 
the  Commission  were  granted  the  authority 
to  issue  Its  own  orders  subject  to  court  re- 

Vi6W 

There  is  also  the  question  of  whether 
this  bill  will  result  in  a  backlog  of  cases 
awaiting  trial  in  Federal  district  courts.  This 
is  a  matter  we  must  study  closely,  but  my 
present  feeling  Is  that  It  will  not  approach 
the  backlog  which  would  be  faced  by  the 
Commission  if  it  were  required  to  review 
every  litigated  case  in  the  country  before 
enforcement  in  the  courts  of  appeals  could 
be  sought. 

Moreover,  as  Federal  court  precedents  are 
established  under  this  bill,  I  envision  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  respondents  complying 
with  court  decisions  or  entering  into  mean- 
ingful conciliation  agreements  with  the  Com- 
mission, rather  than  appealing,  after  they 
lose  cases  in  Federal  district  court  Not  to 
mention  the  increase  in  pretrial  conciliations 
by  respondents  who  would  take  their  chances 
m  drawn  out  administrative  proceedings  be- 
fore a  Federal  trial  examiner  and  the  Com- 
mission, but  who  would  hesitate  to  go  to 
trial  directly  in  Federal  district  court  when 
the  precedents  are  clear. 

I  want  to  note,  however,  that  I  reserve 
the  right  to  offer  amendments  in  our  com- 
mittee which  in  my  judgment  can  make  this 
piece  of  legislation  stronger  and  even  more 
effective  in  removing  the  blot  of  discrimina- 
tion m  hiring  and  employment  practices  and 
to  insure  true  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
qualified  persons  In  seeking,  obtaining  and 
retaining  employment  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  of  our  economy. 

Mr  President,  laws  protecting  human 
rights  are  as  deserving  of  adequate  imple- 
mentation as  any  other  declaration  of  na- 
tional policy,  and  indeed,  deserve  priority. 
Congress  has  declared  that  certain  discrim- 
inatory acts  are  unlawful  and  it  is  overdue 
in  adding  substance  to  Its  words.  We  must 
act  now,  to  finally  demonstrate  that  the 
law— all  laws— apply  to  everyone  equally,  and 
that  the  comfortable  as  well  as  the  disad- 
vantaged are  subject  to  its  rule. 


SOCIAL  SPENDING  FAR  EXCEEDS 
THE  MILITARY.  INCLUDING  VIET- 
NAM 


(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
number  of  pundits,  all  self-appointed, 
are  joining  in  the  attack  on  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Department  of  Defense 
over  not  only  the  ABM  but  in  opposition 
to  practically  all  expenditures  by  the 
military.  It  would  appear  that  every 
dime  we  spend  to  defend  our  country  or 
keep  it  strong  enough  to  repel  attack 
is  a  dime  wasted. 

Not  everyone  is  fooled  by  most  of  this 
verbiage.  The  truth  is  that  this  Nation 
spends  far  more  on  so-called  social  wel- 
fare spending  than  it  does  on  militai-y 
preparedness  including  the  cost  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  This  point  should  be 
kept  in  the  public's  mind. 


The  Shreveport  Times,  in  an  editorial 
on  July  27,  set  the  record  straight  and 
I  would  like  to  insert  it  here   in   the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  every  Member: 
[From  the  Shreveport  (La)   "Hmes, 
July  27,  19691 
Social  Spending  Far  Exceeds  Milh-art  Costs 
Including  Vietnam 
The    heavy    and    continuing    attacks    by 
radical    liberals    and    a    few    others    in    the 
United    States    Senate,    and    by    comparable 
groups  outside  of  Congress,  on  defense  and 
space  spending  Is  simply  part  of  the  general 
scheme  of  these  forces  to  endlessly  increase 
social  and  welfare  spending  of  the  type  for 
which  some  billions  of  dollars  already  have 
been  poured  down  rat  holes,  with  little  re- 
It  is  therefore,  regrettable  that  Louisiana's 
veteran  Senator  Allen  EUender  has  lined  up 
with  these  forces  against  President  Nixon  s 
proposed   Anti-Ballistic   Missile    (ABM)    sys- 
tem—a   missile    defense    Russia    already    Is 
building.   It   Is  gratifying,   however,   to   find 
that  Louisiana's  Senator  Russell  Long  is  tak- 
ing an  outstanding  part  in  leadership  in  be- 
half of  passage  of  the  ABM  measure,  includ- 
ing not  only  Senate  floor  speeches  but  radio 
and  TV  appearances. 

But  ABM  is  only  one  segment  of  federal 
policy  in  which  radical-liberal  individuals 
and  groups,  especially  the  Fulbright-Gore- 
Teddy  Kennedv-McCarthy-McGovern  Sen- 
ate forces,  seem  always  to  be  found  in  op- 
position to  national  security  in  a  manner 
which  if  successful,  will  undermine  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  ith 
self  as  a  nation  which  no  other  nation  dare 

The  most  fallacious  part  of  the  argument 
of  radical-llberal-paclflst-isolatlonist  forces 
is  their  contention  that  military  spending 
has  prevented  essenUal  spending  in  social 
and  welfare  fields.  In  their  campaign  against 
waste  in  the  Pentagon,  they  are  right,  but 
they  should  point  out  that  waste  revealed 
there  came  under  the  two  preceding  admin- 
istrations and  not  under  the  present  one. 
Waste  must  be  stopped,  but  not  by  stopping 
or  hampering  national  security  needs. 

But  the  facts  are  that  social  and  welfare 
spending  in  both  the  past  decade  and  in  the 
final  three  or  four  fiscal  years  of  the  John- 
son administration  rose  far  more  rapidly,  in 
both  dollar  volume  and  percentage  of  total 
federal  spending,  than  military  spending,  de- 
spite $27  billion  the  yietnam  war  cost  in  the 
1968  fiscal  year. 

Studies  bv  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  and 
bv  the  non-partisan  non-profit  American 
Enterprise  Institute  (AEI)  show  that  while 
defense  spending  has  dropped  from  49.3  per 
cent  of  the  total  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1960  to  a  current  41  percent.  Despite  Viet- 
nam, defense  spending  has  remained  around 
$80  billion  a  year  for  several  years  during 
which  period  federal  non-defense  spending 
has  Jumped  from  $92  billions  a  year  to  more 
than  $110  billions,  according  to  AEI. 

U  S  News  &  World  Report  says  that  federal 
social  and  welfare  spending  has  risen,  over 
less  than  a  decade,  from  S25  billion  in  1960 
to  S61  billion  in  1968,  an  Increase  of  $36 
billion.  In  addition,  states  increased  their 
spending  for  social  and  welfare  programs 
by  $24  1  biUlons  in  that  period— from  $27.3 
billions  to  $54.1  billions— making  a  total 
of  $112.4  billion  in  social  and  welfare  spend- 
ing of  federal  and  state  taxes  in  less  than 
a  decade — even  while  financing  a  war  thou- 
sands of  miles  away.  This  is  a  federal-state 
increase  in  social  and  welfare  spending  ol 
more  than  $60  billions  in  that  period. 

The  contentions  of  the  radical-liberals  in 
the  Senate  as  to  military  spending  such  as 
ABM  are  equally  fallacious.  Senator  Kennedy, 
for  example,  might  be  expected  to  be  the 
last  of  Senate  liberals  to  oppose  the  moon 
landing  portion  of  the  space  program,  as  he 


did  while  Apollo  10— predecessor  of  the  cur- 
rent Apollo  11— was  in  full  flight  for  a  final 
moon  orbit  study  prior  to  the  landing  flight. 
His  contention  at  that  time,  made  In  a  pre- 
pared public  sifltement  and  obviously  timed 
for  the  Apollo  10  flight,  might  easily  have 
undermined  morale  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
astronauts  in  space  at  the  time,  and  of  oUiers 
planning  to  be  on  the  moon  soon. 

For.  it  was  Senator  Kennedy's  brother. 
President  Kennedy,  who  in  1961  initiated  the 
moon  landing  program  as  part  of  the  space 
program  which  came  into  being  under  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  1957.  That  was  under 
public  contention  by  then  Vice  President 
Nixon  that  Russia's  success  in  orbiting  the 
first  earth  satellite  (Sputnik  I)  that  year 
made  it  essential  for  us  to  get  busy. 

President  Kennedy  authorized  the  moon 
shot  in  1961  shortly  after  Russia  became  the 
first  nation  to  send  a  manned  satellite 
around  the  earth  and  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco 
came— April  12-17.  1961— a  period  when  na- 
tional morale  was  low.  indeed  Now  his 
youngest  brother  terms  it  waste  ol  money 
that  should  go  to    the  poor  " 

Senator  Kennedv  forgets  that  300.000  per- 
sons hold  steadv  jobs  at  good  pay.  most  ol 
them  supporting  families  and  paying  taxes, 
in  the  space  program.  They  are  people  who 
pay  for  their  wordly  goods  from  earned  money 
without  seeking  giveaways.  They  earn  the 
money  to  buy  houses,  to  raise  children.  They 
follow  the  American  way  of  life.  They  don't 
riot,  shoot  or  kill,  demand  everything  free, 
have  numerous  children  and  call  on  others  to 
care  for  them. 

For  the  worthy  there  certainly  should  be 
help.  The  workers  see  that  they  get  it  But 
they  should  not  be  called  on  to  support  the 
unworthy  who  neither  toll  nor  spin  and  who 
so  often  are  not  even  willing  to  try  to  bet- 
ter themselves. 


SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  PROB- 
LEMS OF  OUR  TIME:  THE  QUEST 
FOR  QUALITY 

I  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  a  society  in  which  ser\ices  com- 
prise the  predominant  activity— farming, 
forestry,  fishing,  mining,  and  industrial 
production  make  up  far  less  than  half 
of  our  total  national  output  and  are  de- 
creasing in  proportion  rapidly.  The  serv- 
ices involved  in  building  more  satisfying 
communities  soon  will  take  on  a  far 
greater  role.  I  doubt  that  even  a  so- 
ciety providing  a  ba.se  of  universal  eco- 
nomic security  and  productive  employ- 
ment for  each  person  who  seeks  it.  will 
have  solved  all  social  problems. 

Human  beings  demand  that  a  com- 
munity be  more  than  just  a  place  to  live, 
just  as  they  demand  that  a  job  be  more 
than    just    a    paycheck.    Building    that 
community  must  be  a  cooperative  effort 
combining  private  enterprise,  public  or- 
ganizations, and  voluntai-y  associations. 
As  we  have  seen  the  city  grow  from 
a  communitv  to  a  megalopolis,  the  .struc- 
ture of  the  city  has  developed  from  the 
network  of  personal  relationships  which 
once  characterized  it  in  an  earlier  and 
simpler   day    into    a   vast,   remote   bu- 
reaucracy which  distributes  "muiucipal 
services."    With    little    prior    planning, 
urban  growth  has  been  determined  by  the 
impersonal  demands  of  its  machines,  not 
by  needs  of  its  people. 
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sources will  not  be  wasted  in  unneces- 
sary travel.  More  citizens  will  take  pride 
in  the  community  and  treat  Its  assets, 
public  and  private,  with  respect.  Crimi- 
nality will  be  reduced.  Those  individuals 
more  blessed  with  talent  and  resources 
will  be  motivated  to  use  these  gifts  to 
help  less  fortunate.  Voluntary  groups  of 
all  tjTJes,  religious  and  secular,  will  be 
more  inclined  to  show  concern  for  the 
unmet  needs  of  their  own  members  and 
of  the  community  at  larce. 

Perhaps  I  have  belabored  too  much 
the  need  to  reverse  the  trend  toward  the 
impersonal  and  all-powerful  bureaucrat- 
ized  megalopolis.  It  is  much  easier  to  as- 
sume that  we  can  cure  the  ailments  of 
the  city  by  spending  more  money  on  wel- 
fare, police,  schools,  and  health  care,  not 
to  mention  highways  and  high-rise 
apartments.  But,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  costs  of  solving  urban  problems  will 
increase  faster  than  the  resources  avail- 
able to  solve  them — unless  we  develop  a 
way  to  again  involve  the  individual 
members  of  each  community  in  solving 
urban  problems. 

If  the  community  is  not  involved 
either  in  the  process  of  decisionmaking 
or  in  problemsolvlng  then  a  good  part  of 
the  money  spent  on  services  becomes 
wasted.  If  citizens  are  Involved,  then  the 
effect  of  that  same  money  may  be  multi- 
plied many  times. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  need  for  more 
resources  to  meet  urban  problems.  Hous- 
ing, health,  education,  mass  transit — all 
demand  much  more  than  they  are  now 
receiving.  However,  I  am  saying  that 
even  providing  more  resources  will  not 
alone  solve  the  problem.  Additional  re- 
sources may  be  necessary;  they  will  not 
be  sufficient.  There  must  be  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  intangible  network  of  relation- 
ships— including  the  political  power  re- 
lationships— which  help  create  communi- 
ties out  of  masses  of  people. 

One  feasible  means  of  strengthening 
that  network  of  relationships,  in  addi- 
tion to  creating  the  new  sublevel  of  gov- 
ernment I  have  described.  Is  to  utilize 
much  more  fully  the  human  talents  of 
each  community  in  providing  the  needed 
public  and  private  services  for  that  com- 
munity. 

I  have  mentioned  already  the  im- 
portance of  the  role  that  community 
child-care  centers  can  play  in  providing 
employment  and  training  for  community 
residents.  Under  professional  supervision 
these  residents  can  acquire  skills  to  fill 
jobs  of  many  t>TDes,  such  as  teachers 
aides,  playground  attendants,  dieticians 
aides,  and  ofiBce  workers.  The  same  po- 
tential for  providing  jobs  and  training 
exists  in  schools,  health  centers,  and 
recreation  facilities.  Services  of  unskilled 
or  subprofessional  members  of  the  com- 
munity can  be  utilized  even  in  the  work 
of  the  fire  and  police  departments,  and 
with  great  benefit  to  tlie  public  image  of 
these  agencies. 

While  these  are  largely  public  services 
I  have  listed  as  examples,  equal  potential 
for  creating  both  jobs  and  job  skills  Is 
found  in  private  industry  and  voluntary 
groups.  A  policy  of  maximizing  job  op- 
portunities for  community  residents,  and 
for  strengthening  the  base  of  community 
owned  and  managed  business  and  profes- 
sional activity  would  assist  creating  eco- 


nomic and  community  stability.  Major 
voluntary  associations,  such  as  churches, 
could  also  play  a  much  more  significant 
role  than  they  now  do  in  solving  the 
multitude  of  human  problems  of  every 
type  within  the  community. 

These  suggestions  should  not  be  taken 
to  apply  only  to  communities  made  up 
of  minority  ethnic  groups,  or  of  the  poor. 
No  community  today — black  or  white, 
rich  or  poor — adequately  and  economi- 
cally satisfy  the  multitude  of  human 
needs  of  its  members.  Of  course,  this 
failure  by  a  community,  or  by  the  me- 
tropolis itself,  may  be  due  to  factors  over 
which  there  is  little  or  no  control.  A 
community  in  Los  Angeles  cannot  pro- 
vide clean  air  for  only  its  members  while 
the  entire  Los  Angeles  basin  lies  under  a 
blanket  of  smog.  A  community  In  New 
York  cannot  provide  clean  streets  for 
only  its  members  when  the  entire  sanita- 
tion department  Is  on  strike.  But,  when 
the  metropolis  is  composed  of  organized 
communities  in  which  the  strands  of  in- 
dividual and  group  interaction  are  strong, 
community  problems  will  be  solved  more 
easily,  and  pressures  for  solutions  to 
problems  involving  all  communities  with- 
in a  metropolis  will  become  surmount- 
able. 

THE    QUEST    FOR    QUAtlTT 

The  significant  fact  emerging  from 
the  turmoil  and  discontent  of  these 
times — at  least  as  I  see  it — Is  that  of  a 
growing  and  pervasive  demand  for  a  new 
concept  of  quality  in  human  life  and 
the  human  commimity.  By  quality,  I 
mean  to  distinguish  the  factors  which 
enrich  and  ennoble  the  individual  spirit 
from  other  factors  which  merely  add 
to  individual  consimiption  of  goods  or 
employment  of  power.  Unfortunately, 
almost  the  totality  of  modem  technolog- 
ical and  scientific  culture  Is  aimed  at 
the  dual  goals  of  enhancing  both  ma- 
terial consumption  and  material  power. 
The  operation  of  our  social,  political  and 
economic  systems  are  inextricably  linked 
to  these  goals,  whether  the  society  calls 
itself  capitalist.  Communist,  or  some- 
thing in  between.  The  great  coramimi- 
cation  media  in  our  country  are  servants 
of  these  goals,  and  rarely  question 
whether  carrying  out  the  demands  of  the 
system  may  be  in  reality  degrading  the 
overall  health,  welfare,  and  morality  of 
the  commimity. 

If  this  demand  for  quality  is  real  and 
lasting,  as  I  believe  it  is,  it  will  result  in 
changes  going  far  beyond  the  simple  call 
for  equality  and  justice  among  minority 
groups.  It  will  go  beyond  the  call  for 
economic  security  and  opportimity  for 
every  citizen.  It  will  go  beyond  the  call 
for  communities  designed  to  achieve  the 
fullest  in  himian  satisfaction  and  growth. 

I  suspect  that  there  are  among  the 
youth  and  the  intellectuals  of  this  coun- 
try many  who  see — at  least  in  part — the 
nature  of  the  changes  that  may  be  in 
prospect  for  cur  culture. 

Probably  the  most  Important  and  fun- 
damental change  will  be  toward  a  stable 
population,  instead  of  one  which  at  cur- 
rent rates  doubles  every  35  or  40  years. 

Much  of  our  system  of  morality,  ethics, 
and  law  is  entwined  with  the  inunemorial 
need  of  the  human  race  to  produce  chil- 
dren in  large  numbers.  When  this  need 
is  seen  not  only  as  being  utterly  ixrmeces- 
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sary  but  also  as  positively  destructive  to 
the  more  Important  goal  of  quality  of 
life,  then  it  will  Ukewise  become  appar- 
ent that  the  complete  framework  of  val- 
ues related  to  this  philosophy  of  "more" 
must  be  changed. 

If  we  accept  the  condition  of  a  rela- 
tively stable  population,  then  many  other 
preconceptions  which  revolve  around 
concepts  of  perpetual  growth  must  also 
be  altered.  An  economic  system  geared 
to  inevitable  increases  in  GNP,  in  always 
rising  sales  of  commodities,  in  record- 
breaking  annual  profits — indeed,  new 
highs  at  all  times  in  every  conceivable 
index— must  learn  to  accept  new  reali- 
ties. 

General  Motors  will  have  to  learn  to 
live  with  lower  output  and  sales  of  auto- 
mobiles and,  possibly,  may  have  to  en- 
tertain the  currently  repugnant  concept 
of  building  a  product  which  emphasizes 
long-lasting  economy  and  quality  rather 
than  planned  and  dangerous  obsoles- 
cence. Hopefully,  cities  concerned  pri- 
marily with  growth  problems  wUl  be 
then  able  to  devote  more  resources  to 
quality-enriching  programs.  I  long  for 
the  day  when  a  community  first  tears  up 
a  street  and  instead  of  building  a  new 
freeway  leaves  a  park  or  a  pool  or  a  path 
for  people  to  walk  on  and  to  enjoy. 

Another  large  part  of  our  system  of 
morality,  ethics,  and  law  is  built  around 
another  immemorial  condition  of  man- 
kind—the scarcity  of  food  and  material 
yoods  of  all  kinds  and  description.  Over 
time,  consumption  and  the  ownership  of 
real  property  and  material  goods  ac- 
quired a  role  of  increasingly  higher  im- 
portance in  larger  value  systems,  just 
as  did  the  production  of  children  in  large 
quantities.  That  condition  of  gross 
scarcity  no  longer  exists  for  developed 
industrial  nations — and  particularly  for 
the  United  States— imless  we  make  it  ex- 
ist by  providing  means  for  the  ritual  de- 
struction or  nonuse  of  resources,  such  as 
in  war  and  military  expenditures — the 
modem  equivalent  of  the  potlatch.  And 
since  abject  scarcity  does  not  exist,  par- 
ticularly among  the  large  and  affluent 
middle  class  in  this  country,  the  children 
of  that  class  have  difficulty  accepting  the 
overriding  importance  of  the  values 
which  arose  essentially  from  the  conven- 
tional condition  of  scarcity.  The  results 
of  this  change  are  reflected  in  the  nature 
of  many  of  campus  disturbances  across 
the  Nation. 

Tlie  changes  in  values,  wlrich  I  have 
here  suggested  without  attempting  elab- 
oration, are  bound  to  be  profoundly  dis- 
turbing to  the  vast  majority  of  this  coun- 
trj''s  population.  Most  people  will,  for  a 
period,  feel  adrift  in  an  unknown  sea 
without  chart  or  compass.  Tlie  foimda- 
tions  of  their  ego — of  their  innermost 
drives — may  appear  to  crumble  leaving 
them  with  no  firm  base  upon  which  to 
judge  both  their  actions  and  their  lives. 
But  this  period  will  pass,  perhaps  more 
quickly  than  we  now  can  anticipate.  Man 
is  more  capable  of  change  than  he,  him- 
self, believes — largely  through  the  con- 
.^tant  process  of  education  and  reeduca- 
tion of  each  new  generation.  This  is  the 
great  blessing  that  accrues  from  man's 
mortality. 
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Emerging  values  of  the  new  society  will 
force  each  person  to  confront  the  eter- 
nal questions,  those  questions  which  we, 
as  a  society,  often  tend  to  put  behind 
us  in  the  drive  to  achieve  wealth  and 
power.  These  questions  have  always  been : 
Who  am  I?  Why  am  I  here?  Is  there 
meaning  and  purpose  in  human  life?  In 
the  universe?  How  do  we  acquire  knowl- 
edge of  that  purpose? 

Religion     and     philosophy     grappled 
with  these  questions  from  ancient  times. 
In  each  society  it  has  been  the  role  of 
a  minute  few  to  explore  and  attempt 
answers  for  these  questions,  while  the 
multitudes    labored    and    accepted    the 
formulations   of  the   few   as  being   the 
answers.  But  almost  always  in  the  doc- 
trines of  religion  and  philosophy  there 
emerged — from  the  elaborate  structures 
of  the  mind  created  by  the  builders  of 
religious   and   philosophical   systems — a 
common  thread  of  value   and  purpose 
which  changes  but  little,  and  indeed  is 
not  different  even  today.  This  thread, 
this  philosophy  can  be  expressed,  in  its 
simplest  form,  as  love — love  of  man  by 
his  fellow  man,  love  of  God  by  all  men. 
Despite    the    most    radical    changes 
which  may  take  place  in  today's  institu- 
tional structures,  and  in  supporting  value 
systems,  I  see  nothing  to  threaten  this 
fundamental  concept.  In  fact,  I  see  most 
of  today's  institutional  failures  result- 
ing from  far  too  little  concern  for  prac- 
tical applications  of  love  of  our  fellow 
man,  and  far  too  little  inspiration  from 
the  love  of  God.  Perhaps  the  changes 
we  must  undergo  will  take  us  not  to  some 
unchartered  future,  but  back  to  a  foun- 
dation which  we  have  deserted. 

It  Is  not  generally  appropriate  for  a 
politician  to  invoke  the  language  and 
concepts  of  religion — except  In  a  ritu- 
alistic way— in  discussing  the  world  of 
political  reality.  Unfortunately,  as  we 
face  the  political  problems  of  a  society 
in  which  overemerging  demands  for 
quality  in  all  aspects  of  exlstance  are 
becoming  predominant,  we  must  achieve 
an  understandliig  of  the  meaning  of 
"quality."  Tills  need  led  me  to  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs.  As  I  elaborate  on 
the  implications  of  "quality"  In  our  so- 
ciety in  future  remarks,  I  will  need  to  re- 
fer again  to  today's  discussion. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Missouri),  to 
address  the  House  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

M..  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hays,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  McClure)  ,  for  5  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dellenback  ( at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  beginning  August  13, 
1969,  on  account  of  official  business  in 
the  Far  East. 

Mr.  Addabbo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PoDELL),  for  Tuesday,  August  12,  1969. 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  10  minutes,  tomor- 
row, Augtist  13,  1969,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Patman,  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  in  three  instances  on 
Wednesday,  August  13,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Adair  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Hall  and  to  include  extraneo'is 
matter. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  to  extend  his 
remarks  immediately  following  the  man- 
power message  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  Include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  Cleveland  following  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  IcHORD  on  House  Resolution  495. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  following  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  269. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McClttre)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Arends  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  ScirwENGEL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RvpPE. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  MoRSK  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Foreman  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  In  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Collins  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Horton  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Zwach  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Lujan  In  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri  >  and 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks:  > 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dent  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  DiNCELL  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  BoLAND  in  two  instances. 

•Mr.  Koch  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Holifield. 

Mr.  PODELL. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Helstoski  in  three  instances. 
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following  tit 
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H.R.    1462 
Vita  Cusumari:  > 

H.R.    1808 
John  W.  Booth 

H.R.  2037 
W.  Barrie  and 

H.R.  6581 
A.  Hegemann; 

H.R.  9088 
L.  Petty. 


from  the  Committee  on 

Admirtstration.  reported  that  that 

Had    examined    and    found 

bills  of  the  House  of  the 

es,  which  were   thereupon 

Speaker: 

jLn  act   for   the  relief  of   Mrs. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 

Ill: 
Aki  Act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
1  .larguerite  J.  Barrie: 
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tnd 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 


annoimced  his  signature 
bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 

t  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
as  amended,  and  for  other 


A  DJOURNMENT 


BURIUSON     of     Missouri.     Mr. 
that  the  House  do  now 


was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 

and  14  minutes  p.m.  > ,  the 

imtil      tomorrow, 

^ugust  13.  1969.  at  12  o'clock 


adjourned 


COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
were   taken   from    the 
e  and  referred  as  follows: 
from    the   Acting   Director, 
udget,  Executive  OfBce  of  the 
plans   for   works   of 
various   locations,   none   of 
more  than  4,000  acre-feet  of 
pursuant   to   the    provisions 
he  Watershed  Protection  and 
Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
I^ommlttee  on  Agriculture, 
from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
States,  transmitting  a  re- 
eness  and  administration 
action  program  under  ti- 


tle 11  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  Human  Development  Corp.,  St.  Louis 
City  and  St.  Louts  County,  Mo.,  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1051.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  effectiveness  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Acadia  Job  Corps  Civilian  Con- 
servation Center,  Bar  Harbor.  Maine,  oper- 
ated by  the  National  Parle  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  under  an  interdepart- 
mental agreement  with  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  pursuant  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1052.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  comprehensive  manpower  de- 
velopment program  to  assist  persons  in  over- 
coming obstacles  to  suitable  employment, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1053.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
jjort  on  efforts  to  collect  international  postal 
debts  and  to  pay  postal  amounts  owed  in 
excess  in  foreign  currencies.  Post  Office  De- 
partment, Department  of  State;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1054.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration; 
transmitting  a  report  of  positions  established 
as  of  June  30,  1969,  under  section  203(b)  (2) 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 206(b)  of  the  act  of  October  4.  1961 
(75  Stat.  785;  791);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1055.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  plans  for  works 
of  improvement  at  various  locations,  each 
of  which  provides  more  than  4.000  acre-feet 
of  total  capacity,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  5  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended  ( 16  U.S.C. 
1005);   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1056.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  participate  in 
programs  under  title  IX  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  7737.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Commvmications  Act  of  1934  by 
extending  the  provisions  thereof  relating  to 
grants  for  construction  of  educational  tele- 
vision or  radio  broadcasting  facilities  and 
the  provisions  relating  to  support  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-466).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State   of    the   Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R.  474.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Government  Procurement 
(Rept.  No.  91-468).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
House  Resolution  422.  Resolution  opposing 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  States  to  certain  aliens  (Rept.  No. 
91-467).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Brademas. 
Mr.     Byrne     of     Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Clark,    Mr.    Dices.    Mr.    Edwards    of 
California,  Mr.  Gallagher,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern.    Mr.    Hansen    of    Idaho,    Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Mikva.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy  of    New   York.    Mr.    O'Neill   of 
Massachusetts,     Mr.     Pollock,     Mr. 
Powell,   Mr.    Price   of   Illinois.    Mr. 
TiERNAN,  and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 
HR.   13471.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  3  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  a  veterans  outreach  services  program 
in    the    Veterans'    Administration    to    assist 
eligible    veterans,    especially    those    recently 
separnted.    in    applying    for    and    obtaining 
benefits  and  services  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled,  and  education,  training,  and  employ- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mute? on   Veterans'  Affairs. 

By     Mr.     AYRES     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford.  Mr.  Quie,  Mr.  Ash- 
,_  brook.   Mr.   Bell  of  California,   Mr. 

Erlenborn.     Mr.     Dellenback.     Mr. 
F.scH.  Mr.  Eshleman.  Mr.  Landgrebe. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Ruth,  and 
Mr.  Michel  )  : 
H.R.    13472.  A  bill   to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive manpower  development  program   to 
assist    persons    in    overcoming    obstacles    to 
suitable  employment,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  13473.  A  bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  farm- 
er (or  fisherman)  shall  have  until  March  15, 
instead  of  only  until  February  15  as  at  pres- 
ent, to  file  an  Income  tax  return  which  also 
satisfies  the  requirements  relating  to  declara- 
tions of  estimated  tax;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
H.R.  13474.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  that  U.S.  flags 
be  presented  to  parents  of  deceased  service- 
men: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  13475.  A  bill  to  provide  more  efficient 
and  convenient  passport  services  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    CONYERS    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Whalen,    Mr.     Bingham,    and    Mr. 
Ryan) : 
H.R.  13476.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
program  to  provide  income  supplements  to 
every  family  in  need  thereof;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  ( for  himself.  Mr. 
Abernethy,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Quie, 
Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Ce- 
derberg,   Mr,   Clark,   Mr.   Daniel   of 
Virginia,   Mr.  Dellenback,   Mr.   De- 
vine,  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr.  Fisher.  Mr. 
Goodling,    Mr.    Hansen    of    Idaho, 
Mr.   HosMER,    and   Mr.   Johnson   of 
Pennsylvania) : 
H.R.  13477.  A   bill   to   protect   the   privacy 
of    the    American    home   from    the   Invasion 
by  mail  of  sexually  provocative  material,  to 
prohibit   the  use  of  the  U.S.  malls  to  dis- 
seminate material  harmful   to  minors,   and 
for   other  purposes;    to  the   Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr,  ERLENBORN  {tor  himBell.  Mr. 
Jonim  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  Kino.  Mr.  Lkggett,  Mr. 
Macdonald  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
PiRNn:,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Schade- 
BERG,  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI,   Mr.  Schwen- 

CEL.  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Williams,      Mr.     Winn,      and     Mr. 
Zaelocki*  : 
HR  13478.  A  bill   to   protect   the  privacy 
or   the   American  home    from    the   invasion 
by  mall  of  sexually  procovatlve  material,  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  U.S.   malls  to  dis- 
seminate material  harmful  to  minors,   and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H  R.  13479.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  revenues  with  cities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
H  R.  13480.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  utilize  the  columns  re- 
moved from  the  east  central  portico  of  the 
Capitol    in    an    architecturally    appropriate 
manner  In   the  National   Aboretum;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Bv  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  l'3481.  A  bin  to  Improve  and  Increase 
postsecondary      educational      opportunities 
throughout  the  Nation  by  providing  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  the  development  and 
construction    of    comprehensive   community 
colleges;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  13482.  A  bUl,  Vaccination  Assistance 
Act  of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13483.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  13484.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  ser%'lces  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  13485.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1821,  to  provide  for  the  re- 
tirement of  the  public  debt  by  setting  a^ide 
the  first  5  percent  of  the  budget  receipts  of 
the  United  States  for  each  fiscal  year  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  retirement  of  obligations 
counted  as  part  of  the  public  debt;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
Bv  Mr.  HALL: 
H.R.  13486.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  as  It  pertains 
to  selective  service  calls  for  physicians,  den- 
tists, and  allied  medical  specialists,  to  provide 
lor  the  allocation  of  health  personnel  among 
the  Armed  Forces,  other  Government  agen- 
cies, and  the  civilian  population,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr,  HAWKINS  ( by  request )  : 
H.R.  13487.  A  bin  to  assist  the  private 
tector  in  the  District  of  Coltimbla  to  expand 
the  tax  base  and  produce  more  revenue,  taxes, 
:  nd  payrolls,  to  provide  new  housing  units 
to  help  solve  the  housing  crisis,  to  provide 
new  employment  and  business  oppKjrtunltles 
and  new  work  Incentives  for  those  existing 
rn  demeaning  welfare  and  poverty  programs 
.-uid  increase  the  number  of  stable,  self- 
.^ufficlent  families,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
homes  and  small  businesses  destroyed  by 
federally  aided  programs  which  use  eminent 
domain  powers  to  excess,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By   Mr.   HAWKINS    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Clay,  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
H.R.  13488.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  with 


respect  to  discrimination  in  employment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana : 
H.R.  13489.  A  Wll  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  that  U.S.  flags 
be  presented  to  parents  of  deceased  service- 
men; to  the  Committee  on  Arjned  Services. 

H.R.  13490.  A  bin  to  clarify  ftnd  strengthen 
the  cargo-preference  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flshertes. 

HR.  13491.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  3  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  a  veterans  outreach  services  program 
In  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  assist 
eligible  veterans,  especially  those  recently 
separated.  In  applying  for  and  obtaining 
benefits  and  services  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled, and  education,  training,  and  employ- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  13492.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
Pollution  Control  Commission,  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  Federal  standards  on 
air  and  water,  pollution  prevention,  control, 
and  abatement,  and  for  related  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pryor 
of   Arkansas,    Mr.    Hammerschmidt, 
and  Mr.  Alexander)  : 
H.R.  13493.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
certain   projects    for    navigation    and    other 
purposes  on  the  Arkansas  River;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.   MILLS    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin)  : 
H.R.  13494.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  status 
of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  as  a 
court,  to  provide  an  optional  procedure  for 
the  disposition  of  small  claims  in  the  Tax 
Court,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.  13495.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  mailing  of  flrst- 
class  letter  mall  and  certain  parcels  to  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  In  overseas 
areas  at  one-half  the  rate  of  postage  other- 
wise applicable,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Clvn 
Service. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  13496.  A  bill  to  further  promote  equal 
employment     opportunities     for     American 
workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  OBEY: 
H.R.    13497.    A   bill    to    amend   the   Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  13498.  A  bill  to  pi'ovlde  for  a  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  attack  on  the  nar- 
cotic addiction  and  drug  abuse  problem,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  13499.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments 
to  New  York  City  In  lieu  of  taxes  on  property 
of  the  United   States,   the  United  Nations, 
and  of  certain  foreign  governments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H.R.  13500.  A  bill  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
the   American   home  from   the   Invasion   by 
mall    of    sexually    provocative    material,    to 
prohibit   the  use  of   the  U.S.   malls  to  dis- 
seminate material  harmful  to  minors,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Mills)  : 
H.R.  13501.  A  bill  to  name  a  water  area  on 
the  Arkansas  River  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  "Lake 
Langhofer";    to   the   Committee   on   Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R,    13502.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  592 


of  the  TarlfT  Act  of  1930  (19  U.3.C-A.  1592). 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  13503.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  annual  and  sick  leave  which 
physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses  In  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  may  ac- 
crue  and    accumulate,   and   for   other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York : 
H  R.  13504   A  bill  to  provide  more  efficient 
and  convenient  passjxjrt  services  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.R.  13505.  A  bill  to  amend   the  National 
Guard   Technicians   Act   of   1968    to  provide 
that  technician  service  performed  before  the 
effective  date  of  such  act  by  certain  former 
technicians  be  credited  for  ptirposes  of  civil 
service  tenure;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  13506.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  judg- 
ments In  favor  of  the  Kickapoo  Indians  of 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  In  Indian  Claims 
Commission  dockets  Nos.  316  and  193;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    WEICKER    (for   himself,   ^^r. 
Bush.  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.   Cabell. 
Mr.   Fulton    of   Pennsylvania,   Mrs. 
Chisholm,    Mr.    McDade,    Mr.    Hal- 
pern,    Mr.    Derwinski,    Mr.    Conte. 
Mr.    Friedel,    Mr.    Helstoski,     Mr 
Findley,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 
Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Hor- 
ton,    Mr.    Springer,    and    Mr.    Pol- 
lock) : 
H.R.  13507.  A  bill  to  provide  more  efficient 
and  convenient  passport  services  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.   13508.   A  bin   to  amend  sections  701 
and  702  of  the  Housing  Act  of   1954  to  In- 
sure  that   assistance    furnished    thereunder 
to  State,  metropolitan,  regional,  and  other 
areawlde    planning   agencies,    or    to   certf-ln 
other  public  agencies,   will  not  be   used   to 
provide     local     governments     with     services 
which  they  could  reasonably  obtain  through 
private  business  channels;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  13509.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  and  title  I  of  the  Dem- 
onsuatlon  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  to  provide  a  method  for 
obtaining  judicial  review  of  administrative 
determinations  as  to  the  adequacy  of  reloca- 
tion housing  being  planned  or  provided  for 
dlsplacees  under  the  urban  renewal  and 
model  cities  programs;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency, 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Biagci)  : 
H.R.  13510.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  return  to 
the  sender  of  pandering  advertisements 
mailed  to  and  refused  by  an  addressee,  at  a 
charge  to  the  sender  of  all  mall  handling 
and  administrative  costs  to  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Bv  Mr.  YATES  (for  himself.  Mr  Ding- 
ell,    Mr.    Hicks,    Mr.    Wright,    Mrs. 
Mink,    Mr.    Ottinger,    Mr.    Fraser. 
Mr.    Wolff.    Mr.    Mikva,    Mr.    Hel- 
stoski,    Mr.     Bingham,     and     Mr. 
Ryan i : 
H.R.  13511.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of   1946   to  bring  to  bear  an  in- 
formed public  opinion  upon  price  and  wage 
behavior  which  threatens  national  economic 
stability;   to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  ZION: 

H.R.  13512.  A  bin  to  permit  expenditures 

in  connection  with  facilities  constructed  in 

the  civic  center  area  In  Evansvllle.  Ind..  to 

be  counted  as  local  grsints-in-ald  to  certain 
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rency. 

By  Mr 
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assiited  urban  renewal  and  neigh- 
development    programs    In    Evans- 
Cf>mmntee  on  Banking  and  Our- 

POREMAN: 

.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 

appijoprlation    of    funds    to    assist 

adjoining  or  In  the  proximity 

reservations,  to  construct  elemen- 

seccndary  schools,  and  to  provide 
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McDonald  of  Michigan: 

Joint     resolution     proposing 
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relative    to   equal    rights    for 

to  the  Committee  on   the 


wor  len 


PATMAN : 

Joint     resolution     proposing 
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to  add  the  words  "so  help  me 
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t   to  the  Constitution   of  the 

to    the    Committee    on    the 


vania 

GlAIM  o 

Melc^ 

BERG. 
HURS:  ' 

H.J.  Res.  878 
the  President 
providing  for 


ANDERSON  of  California    (for 
hlms<  If,  Mr.   Burton   of   California, 
Mr.      Chappell.     Mr.     Carter,     Mr. 
FodnVain,  Mr.  Ftn.TON  of  Pennsyl- 
Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Garmatz.  Mr. 
,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
er.  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Schade- 
Mr.  TiERNAN.  and  Mr.  White- 


)  : 

Joint  resolution  authorizing 
to  proclaim  "Moon  Day"  and 
;he  striking  of  medals  and  for 


The  Senati  i 
was  called  tc 
tempore. 

The  Chapli  i 
R.    Elson,    E 
pi-ayer: 


?noru  g 


i»r 


pi  t 


O  Lord  of 
brace  and 
hours  ahead 
Thee,  do  not 
sin  of  ig 
to  hide  from 
other  person 
which  would 
self-respect 
Thou  hast 

In  these 
tainty  when 
insoluble   an 
be    to    us    ir 
source  of  wi 
may  be 
to  us  by  the 
duties  be 
service  and 
as  a  tribute 

Through 
Amen. 


faithJ  ul 
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the  Issuance  of  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp  In  honor  of  Apollo  11;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.J.  Res.  879.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.  Con.  Res.  319.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  US.  military  personnel  held  captive 
in   Vietnam;    to   the  Committee   on   Foreign 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BRASCO     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Blanton.  Mr.  Carey.  Mr.  Celler.  Mr. 
Delaney.  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Friedel.  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher.  Mr.   Kyros.   Mr.   McCarthy, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Nix, 
Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  St 
Germain,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Stratton, 
Mr.  Symington,  and  Mr.  Tiernan)  : 
H.    Con.    Res.    320.    Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  relating  to 
films  and  broadcasts  which  defame,  stereo- 
type, ridicule,  demean,  or  degrade  ethnic,  ra- 
cial, and  religious  groups;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.    Con.    Res.    321.    Concurrent   resolution 
relative    to    Citizens    Radio    Service;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  322.  Concurrent  re-olutlon  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  tlie  Congress  relating 
to  the  furnishing  of  relief  assistance  to  per- 
sons affected  by  the  Nigerian  civil  war;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Minish,  Mr.  DtTLKSi,  and  Mr. 
Waldie  I  : 


H.  Res.  522.  Resolution  seeking  agreement 
with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
on  limiting  offensive  and  defensive  strategic 
weapons  and  the  suspension  of  test  flights  of 
reentry  vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.R.    13513.    A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Revelyn  G.  Cayabyab  and  her  two  children, 
Nobilyn  Cayabyab  and  Nodilito  Cayabyab;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H.R.  13514.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demetre 
Porhas;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  13515.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of  Harmon  Wallace  Jones;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H  R.   13516.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Colbath;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

213.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
City  Council,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  relative  to 
collective  bargaining  for  farmworkers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

214.  Also,  petition  of  Allan  Felnblum,  New 
York.  N.Y..  relative  to  a  day  of  national 
prayer:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  and 
order  by  the  President  pro 

in,  the  Reverend  Edward  L, 
D.,    offered    the    following 


our  life,  come  upon  us  to 

reinforce  us  for  the  strenuous 

of  us.  If  we  should  forget 

orget  us.  Spare  us  from  the 

Thee,  or  from  contriving 

Thee  and  from  hurting  an- 

Shield  us  from  anything 

tarnish  character,  blemish 

efface  the  divine  image 

upon  us. 

d4ys  of  confusion  and  uncer- 

the  problems  seem  almost 

the  burdens  unbearable, 

this    place    the    supreme 

i^dom  and  strength  that  we 

to  every  trust  committed 

people.  So  let  the  round  of 

sanctified  into  sacraments  of 

n^ay  all  our  labor  be  lifted  up 

our  love  for  Thee. 

Jesus    Christ,     our     Lord. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  the  nomination  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Quealy,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  judge 
of  the  tax  court  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
is  no  pending  business;  but,  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  hereto- 
fore entered,  after  the  approval  of  the 
Journal,  the  Chair  will  lay  down  and  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S,  2721,  fo  amend  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 


THE  JOURNAL 


MESSAGE    TROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  vas  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  }Av.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, August  11,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMERGENCY  INSURED  STUDENT 
LOAN  ACT  OF  1969 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Chair  lays 


before  the  Senate  the  pending  business, 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS. 
2721)  to  amend  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  to  authorize  Federal  incen- 
tive payments  to  lenders  with  respect 
to  insured  student  loans  when  neces- 
sary, in  the  light  of  economic  condi- 
tions, in  order  to  assure  that  students 
will  have  reasonable  access  to  such  loans 
for  financing  their  education. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  leported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emer- 
gency Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of  1969", 
incentive  payments  on  insured 
student  loans 

Sec.  2.  (a)  CI)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  determines 
that  the  limitations  on  interest  or  other  con- 
ditions (or  both)  applicable  under  part  B  of 
title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(Public  Law  89-329)  to  student  loans  eligi- 
ble for  insurance  by  the  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation or  under  a  State  or  nonprofit  private 
insurance  program  covered  by  an  agreement 
under  section  428(b)  of  such  Act,  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  then  current  economic 
conditions  and  in  particular  the  relevant 
money  market,  are  impeding  or  threatening 
to  impede  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of 
such  part  B,  he  is  hereby  authorized,  by 
regulation  applicable  to  a  three-month  pe- 
riod specified  therein,  to  prescribe  (after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  heads  of  other  appropriate  agencies) 
an   Incentive   allowance   to   be   paid   by   the 
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Commissioner  of  Education  to  each  holder 
of  an  eligible  loan  or  loans.  The  amotint  of 
such  allowance  to  any  holder  with  respect  to 
such  period  shall  be  a  percentage,  specified 
in  such  regulation,  of  the  average  unpaid 
balance  of  disbursed  principal  (not  includ- 
ing interest  added  to  principal)  of  all  eligi- 
ble loana  held  by  such  holder  during  such 
period,  which  balance  shall  be  determined  as 
of  the  close  of  such  period  unless  a  different 
method  for  determining  such  balance  Is  set 
forth  In  such  regulation;  but  no  such  per- 
centage shall  be  set  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  3 
per  centum  per  annum, 

(2)  A  determination  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  may  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  on  a 
national,  regional,  or  other  appropriate  basis 
and  the  regulation  based  thereon  may,  ac- 
cordingly, set  differing  allowance  rates  for 
different  regions  or  other  areas  or  classifica- 
tions of  lenders,  within  the  limit  of  the 
maximum  rate  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  For  each  three-month  period  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  prescribes  an  incentive 
allowance,  the  determination  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made,  and  the  per- 
centage rate  applicable  thereto  shall  be  set, 
by  promulgation  of  a  new  regulation  or  by 
amendment  to  a  regulation  applicable  to  a 
prior  period  or  periods. 

(4)  The  incentive  allowance  established 
for  any  such  three-month  period  shall  be 
payable  at  such  time,  after  the  close  of  such 
period,  as  may  be  specified  by  or  pursuant 
to  regulations  promulgated  under  this  Act. 

(5)  Each  regulation  or  amendment,  pre- 
scribed under  this  Act.  which  establishes  an 
incentive  allowance  with  respect  to  a  three- 
month  period  specified  in  the  regulation  or 
amendment  may,  notwithstanding  section 
505  of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  1968,  be  made  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  full  calendar  month  which  begins 
on  or  after  the  date  of  publication  of  such 
regulation  or  amendment  in  the  Federal 
Register,  except  that  the  first  such  regula- 
tion may  be  made  effective  as  soon  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines, 

(6)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  pro- 
cedures to  the  effect  that  lenders  making 
loans  eligible  for  an  allowance  pursuant  to 
this  Act  do  not,  as  a  condition  precedent  or 
subsequent  for  making  any  such  loan,  require 
a  student  or  any  member  of  the  student's 
family  to  carry  out  any  business  activity  with 
the  lender,  other  than  an  activity  directly 
related  to  the  administration  and  repayment 
of  such  loan. 

(7)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "eligible 
loan"  means  a  loan  made  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  prior  to  July  1, 
1970,  which  Is  Insured  under  title  IV-B  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  or  made 
under  a  program  covered  by  an  agreement 
under  section  428(b)   of  such  Act. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall 
pay  to  the  holder  of  an  eligible  loan,  at 
such  time  or  times  as  are  specified  In  regu- 
lations, an  incentive  allowance  prescribed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  subject  to  the 
condition  that  such  holder  shall  submit  to 
the  Commissioner,  at  such  time  or  times  and 
in  such  manner  &s  he  may  deem  proper,  such 
information  as  may  be  required  by  regula- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  Commissioner  to  carry  out  their  func- 
tions under  this  Act  and  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)(1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  Incentive  allowances  as 
authorized  by  this  section  such  sums  not 
In  excess  of  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  as  may  be  necessary. 

(2)  Sums  available  for  expenditure  pur- 
suant to  appropriations  made  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  under  section 
421(b)    (other  than  clause   (1)    thereof)    of 


the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  shall  l)e 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  for  payment  of  incentive   allowances 
under  this  Act.  The  authorization  in  para- 
graph (1)   shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  paragraph. 
increased  authorization  for  the  national 
defense  student  loan  program 
Sec.  3.  Section  201  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing   out    "$275,000,000    for    the    fiscal    year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  $300,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$325,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  $375,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971". 
increased  authorization   for  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  program 
Sec  4.  Section  401(b)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of   1966  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  $140,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,   1970,   and  $200,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1971". 
increased  authorization  for  the  work- 
study  program 
Sec  5.  Section  441(b)   of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of   1965  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  $285,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$275,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,   1970,   and  $320,000,000   for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971". 

Mr,    MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.    I 
yield  myself  1  minute  under  the  bill. 


be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resvune  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  executive  calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consideration  of  executive 
business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  executive  calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Louis  R.  Bruce,  of  New  York,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

U.S.  TARIFF  COMMISSION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
George  M.  Moore,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Tariflf  Commission. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 


EMERGENCY  INSURED  STUDENT 
LOAN  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  (S.  2721)  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral incentive  payments  to  lenders  with 
respect  to  insured  student  loans  when 
necessary,  in  the  light  of  economic  con- 
ditions, in  order  to  assure  that  students 
will  have  reasonable  access  to  such  loans 
for  financing  their  education. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
time  under  the  bill,  equally  divided,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  £isk 
uaninmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  there  will  be  no  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call. 

The     Chair     recognizes     the    distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
privilege  of  the  floor 

Mr,  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  who  are  needed  by  members  of 
the  committee  during  the  coujjse  of  de- 
bate on  this  bill  be  permitted  to  be  on 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  have  be- 
fore us  a  measure,  S.  2721,  Emergency 
Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of  1969,  unan- 
imously ordered  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Friday  morning.  This  bill  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  the  difficulties  being 
exoerienced  in  full  implementation  of 
the  insured  student  loan  program,  seem- 
ingly due  to  the  rising  interest  rate  and 
the  understandable  reluctance  of  banks 
to  earmark  funds  for  this  program  at 
the  present  guaranteed  7-percent  level  of 
return. 

Mr.  President,  last  Thursday  morning 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  met  to 
hear  testimony  about  the  problems  being 
faced  by  students  who  wish  to  finance 
their  education  through  utilization  of 
the  insured  student  loan  program.  James 
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E.   Allen, 
succinctly  poin^ 
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to  be  paid  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  each  holder  of  an  eligible  loan  or  loans. 
The  amount  of  such  allowance  to  any  holder 
with  respect  to  such  j)erlod  shall  be  a  per- 
centage, specified  in  such  regulation,  of  the 
average  unpaid  balance  of  disbursed  prin- 
cipal (not  Including  interest  added  to 
principal)  of  all  eligible  loans  held  by  such 
holder  during  such  period,  which  balance 
shall  be  determined  as  of  the  close  of  such 
period  unless  a  different  method  for  deter- 
mining such  balance  Is  set  fcM"th  In  such 
regulation;  but  no  such  percentage  shall 
be  set  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  3  per  centum  per 
anniun. 

(2)  A  determination  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  on  a  na- 
tional, regional,  or  other  appropriate  basis 
and  the  regulation  based  thereon  may,  ac- 
cordingly, set  differing  allowance  rates  for 
different  regions  or  other  areas  of  classifica- 
tions of  lenders,  within  the  limit  of  the 
maximum  rate  set  forth  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(3)  For  each  three-month  period  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  prescribes  an  Incentive 
allowance,  the  determination  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made,  and  the  per- 
centage rate  applicable  thereto  shall  be  set. 
by  promulgation  of  a  new  regulation  or  by 
amendment  to  a  regulation  applicable  to  a 
prior  period   or  periods. 

(4)  The  incentive  allowance  established 
for  any  such  three-month  period  shall  be 
payable  at  such  time,  after  the  close  of  such 
period,  as  may  be  specified  by  or  pursuant  to 
regulations   promulgated   under   this   Act. 

(5)  Each  regulation  or  amendment,  pre- 
scribed under  this  Act.  which  establishes  an 
incentive  allowance  with  respect  to  a  three- 
month  period  specified  in  the  regulation  or 
amendment  may.  notwithstanding  section 
505  of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1968.  be  made  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  full  calendar  month  which  begins 
on  or  after  the  date  of  publication  of  such 
regulation  or  amendment  in  the  Federal 
Register,  except  that  the  first  such  regu- 
lation may  be  made  effective  as  soon  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  as  the  Secretary 
determines. 

(6)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  pro- 
cedures to  the  effect  that  lenders  making 
loans  eligible  for  an  allowance  pursuant  to 
this  Act  do  not.  as  a  condition  precedent  or 
subsequent  for  making  any  such  loan,  re- 
quire a  student  or  any  member  of  the  stu- 
dent's family  to  carry  out  any  business  ac- 
tivity with  the  lender,  other  than  an  activity 
directly  related  to  the  administration  and  re- 
payment of  such  loan. 

(7)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  "eligible 
loan"  means  a  loan  made  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  prior  to  July  1. 
1970.  which  is  insured  under  title  IV-B  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  or  made 
under  a  program  covered  by  an  agreement 
under  section  428(b)  of  such  Act. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall 
pay  to  the  holder  of  an  eligible  loan,  at  such 
time  or  times  as  are  specified  in  regulations, 
an  Incentive  allowance  prescribed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  .=^ubject  to  the  condition 
that  such  holder  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
missioner, at  such  time  or  times  and  In  such 
manner  as  he  may  deem  proper,  such  infor- 
mation as  may  be  required  by  regulation  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  tujd  Welfare  and  the 
Commissioner  to  carry  out  their  functions 
under  this  Act  and  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act, 

(c)(1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  incentive  allowances  as  au- 
thorized by  this  section  such  sums  not  in  ex- 
cess of  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  as  may  be  necessary. 

(2)  Sums  available  for  expenditure  pur- 
suant to  appropriations  made  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  under  section  421 
(b)    (other  than  clause  (i)   thereof)  of  the 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970, 
for  payment  of  incentive  allowances  under 
this  Act.  The  authorization  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  this  paragraph. 

INCREASED    AUTHORIZATION    FOR    THE    NATIONAL 
DEFENSE    STUDENT    LOAN    PROGRAM 

Sec  3.  Section  201  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  -$275,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970.  and.  $300,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$325,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and  $375.000,00u 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971". 

INCREASED      AUTHORIZATION      FOR      THE      EDUCA- 
TIONAL   OPPORTUNITY    GRANT    PROGRAM 

Sec  4.  Section  401(b)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1970,  and  $285,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  $200,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1971". 

INCREASED      AITrHORIZATION      FOR      THE      WORK- 
STUDY    PROGRAM 

SEC.  5.  Section  441(b)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■■$250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  a.id  $285,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971^'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$275,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  and  $320,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1971". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "'A  bill 
to  Increase  funds  for  college  student  loans 
by  Increasing  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Defense  Student 
Loan  Program,  and  by  providing  for  an  in- 
centive allowance  for  Insured  loans  under 
title  rv-B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  ol 
1965  on  a  temporary  basis,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Purpose  and  Summary 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make  in- 
creased funds  available  for  Federal  programs 
of  college  student  assistance  by  Increasing 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
national  defense  student  loan  program  and 
by  authorizing  emergency  incentive  pay- 
ments to  eUgible  lenders  under  the  Insured 
loan  program  (title  IV-B  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965).  Such  emergency  pay- 
ments are  to  be  temporary  in  nature. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  make  Incentive  allowances  to 
eligible  lenders  under  the  insured  loan  pro- 
gram in  order  to  encourage  such  lenders  to 
make  loans  to  students.  These  payments 
could  be  made  whenever  the  Secretary  cf 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  determines 
that  the  maximum  applicable  Interest  (un- 
der present  law  7  percent  per  annum)  on 
insured  loans,  or  any  other  applicable  condi- 
tions Impede  or  threaten  to  Impede  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  purposes  of  the  Insured  loan 
program.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
conditions  do  indeed  threaten  the  insured 
loan  program  In  the  light  of  current  economic 
conditions  and  the  particular  relevant  money 
market,  he  may,  by  regulation,  prescribe  for 
a  3-month  period  an  Incentive  allowance  to 
be  paid  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  holders  of  insured  student  loans.  Lenders 
would  be  eligible  for  incentive  payments  only 
for  loans  made  and  disbursed  after  the 
enactment  of  the  act  and  prior  to  July  1. 
1970.  In  no  event  could  the  Incentive  allow- 
ance to  any  holder  be  In  excess  of  3  precent 
of  the  hverage  unpaid  balance  of  principal  ol 
all  eligible  loans  held  by  the  holder  at  the 
close  of  the  period  In  question. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  have  flexible  authority  to  set 
differing  incentive  allowance  rates  for  dif- 
ferent regions  or  diffrent  classifications  of 
lenders.  The  Secretary's  authority  must  be 
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carried  out  by  regulation.  The  bill  exempts 
regulations  affecting  the  implementation  of 
the  incentive  allowance  program  from  a  gen- 
eral requirement  of  the  Office  of  Education 
w*ilch  delays  the  effective  date  of  regulations 
ir,r  30  days  after  the  publication  in  the  Fed- 
eial  Register.  The  bill  permits  regulations 
to  have  effect  upon  their  promulgation  and, 
in  the  case  of  initial  regulations,  it  F>ermlts 
an  effective  date  upon  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Paragraph  (6)  of  section  2(a)  provides  that 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  procedures  to 
the  effect  that  lenders  making  loans 
eligible  for  an  allowance  pursuant  to  the  act 
do  not,  as  a  condition  precedent  or  subse- 
quent to  making  any  such  loan,  require  a 
student  or  any  member  of  the  student's 
family  to  carry  out  any  business  activity  with 
the  lender,  other  than  an  activity  directly 
related  to  the  administration  and  repayment 
of  such  loan.  This  section  was  adopted  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  entire  question 
of  banks  making  preferred  loans. 

An  outright  prohibition  against  payments 
to  lenders  who  require  business  activities 
other  than  those  related  to  the  loan  was 
considered.  It  was  decided  that  rather  than 
risk  involving  lenders  In  possible  court  suits 
growing  out  of  a  strict  Interpretation  of  such 
a  prohibition  a  requirement  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  to  regulate  this  question  would 
be  more  appropriate.  The  committee  expects 
the  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner  to  carry 
out  this  requirement  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  under  law.  The  committee  takes  note 
of  the  fact  that  subsection  (b)  of  section  2 
requires  lenders  to  provide  the  Secretary  and 
the  Commissioner  with  such  information  as 
may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  the  act.  With  this  requirement  those  in 
charge  of  administering  the  Insured  loan 
program  should  have  sufficient  information 
with  respect  to  lending  practices  under  the 
program  to  prohibit  preferences  under  the 
Insured  loan  program  In  favor  of  the  lender's 
preferred  customers. 

The  bill  would  authorize  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  incentive  allowances  $15  million  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  However,  provision  was  made 
for  immediate  'itilization  of  unused  reserve 
funds  of  the  insured  loan  program  to  pay 
the  Incentive  allowance. 

The  bill  amends  title  II  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (the  national 
defense  student  loan  program)  by  increasing 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1970  from  $275  million  to  $325  million 
and  by  increasing  the  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1971  from  $300  million  to  $375  million. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  INSURED  LOAN 
PROGRAM  AND  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  STU- 
DENT  LOAN    PROGRAM 

When  the  Congress  approved  the  Insured 
loan  program  under  title  IV-B  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  it  did  so  with  the 
understanding  that  the  insured  loan  program 
would  complement  the  national  defense  stu- 
dent loan  program  but  in  no  way  supplant 
it.  Nevertheless,  budget  requests  have  rec- 
ommended decreasing  amounts  of  appropri- 
ations for  the  national  defense  student  loan 
program.  The  explanation  was  offered  that 
the  insured  loan  program  decreased  the  need 
for  the  direct  Federal  loan  program.  In  1966, 
the  Congress  rejected  this  reasoning  by  con- 
tinuing the  direct  Federal  program  and  in- 
creasing both  the  authorization  and  appro- 
priation. 

The  revised  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1970  contained  a  recommendation  that  funds 
for  direct  loans  be  reduced  from  $190  million 
to  $155  million.  This  reduction  in  the  budget 
request  evidently  caused  many  colleges  to 
recommend  to  students,  who  were  eligible 
for  NDEA  loans,  that  they  seek  insured  loans 
from  private  lenders.  During  the  summer 
of  1969,  during  a  period  of  a  high  prime 
interest  rate,  increased  numbers  of  students 
sought  insured  loans. 

On  July  29,  1969,  the  administration  pro- 
posed that  incentive  allowances  be  paid  to 


ttnks  in  order  to  encourage  lenders  to  make 
loans  to  college  students.  This  recommenda- 
tion, in  substance,  was,  with  some  reluctance, 
accepted  by  the  committee  in  order  to  per- 
mit students  to  go  to  college  this  fall.  At 
the  same  time  the  committee  expressed  its 
concern  about  the  future  of  the  national  de- 
fense student  loan  program  and  reaffirmed 
Its  belief  in  such  an  approach  by  authorizing 
$125  million  more  over  the  next  2  fiscal 
years. 

The  committee  has  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  HEW  the  following  letter  by 
which  the  administration  affirms  Its  support 
of  the  committee  position : 

The  Secretary  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washinaton,  D.  C,  August  8, 1969. 

Hon.  CLAIBORNE  PELL, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  During  the  Depart- 
ment's testimony  before  your  subcommittee 
this  morning,  a  question  was  raised  about 
our  i>osltlon  on  the  national  defense  student 
loan  program  and  the  relationship  between 
that  program  and  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  confirm  Dr.  Allen's  state- 
ment that  the  Department  holds  the  view 
that  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
is  complementary  and  supplementary  to  the 
national  defense  student  loan  program  and 
is  not  designed  to  replace  or  supplant  it.  We 
understand  that  this  was  the  Intention  of 
the  Congress  when  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram was  originally  enacted  as  part  B  of 
title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
We  agree  vrtth  this  intention  and  cannot 
foresee  it  being  altered.  I  believe  that  our 
testimony  outlining  the  different  groups 
served  by  the  two  programs,  as  well  as  the 
differences  In  breadth  of  coverage,  further 
confirms  the  view  that  both  programs  are 
vital  and  can  be  fully  utilized. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  H.  Finch,  Secretary. 

S.  2721  refiects  these  concerns  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  following  respects: 

(1)  The  authorization  for  incentive  pay- 
ments Is  not  an  amendment  to  part  B  of 
title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
This  authorization  is  provided  by  separate 
legislation.  The  Incentive  allowance  con- 
cept does  not  become  a  part  of  the  basic 
framework  of  the  insured  loan  program. 
Its  separateness  is  Intended  to  denote  the 
emergency  situation  we  are  experiencing  and 
to  provide  for  separate  consideration  of  the 
incentive  allowance  concept  from  consider- 
ation of  the  insured  loan  program. 

(2)  The  authorization  for  incentive  al- 
lowances is  temporary  and  will  terminate 
with  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1970,  thus  assur- 
ing a  review  next  year,  in  line  with  the  ad- 
ministration's promise  to  file  a  report  on 
higher  education  assistance  by  the  end  of 
1969. 

(3)  The  bill  increases  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  the  national  defense 
student  loan  program.  This  increase  in  au- 
thorization is  intended  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral approach  to  the  current  crisis  by  provid- 
ing for  an  Increased  direct  loan  program, 
as  well  as  an  amended  insured  loan  program, 
and  by  providing,  at  this  time,  an  opportu- 
nity for  Increasing  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971  is  also  given. 

background  and  the  meed  for  legislation 
Since  Its  establishment  in  the  fall  of  1965. 
the  guaranteed  loan  program  has  become  an 
important  component  of  the  student  aid 
program  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  fiscal  year  1966,  as  the  program  was 
being  established,  the  total  volume  of  loans 
reached  $77  million.  In  fiscal  year  1967,  it 
reached  $248  milUon;  In  fiscal  1968,  $435  mil- 
lion; and  in  fiscal  year  1969,  $670  mllUon. 

Witnesses  Indicated  that  we  are  now  con- 
fronted with  the  probability  of  an  immediate 
drastic  reduction  in  ihe  number  and  volume 


of  loans  to  be  made  for  the  school  year  be- 
ginning In  September.  Basically  the  problems 
are  that  the  cost  of  money  has  rapidly  in- 
creased in  the  last  8  months  so  that  now  it 
greatly  exceeds  the  7-percent  celling  per- 
mitted by  the  1968  amendment  extending 
higher  education  student  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  that  threatened  reductions  In  the 
NDEA  loan  program  have  forced  many  stu- 
dents who  would  be  eligible  for  NDEA  loans 
to  seek  Insured  loans.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  program  the  prime  rate — that  is. 
the  rate  of  Interest  charged  by  money  lend- 
ers to  their  most  Important  customers — has 
Increased  five  times  as  follows: 

Percent 

Dec.  4.  1968-- 6  50 

Dec.  16.  1968 ---   6.75 

Jan.  8.  1969 7.00 

Apr.  17.  1969 7.60 

June  9,   1969 --- - 8.50 

At  the  inception  of  the  program  late  in 
1965,  lenders  were  receiving  6  percent  simple 
interest,  or  IVi  percent  above  the  then-ex- 
isting prime  rate  of  4.5  percent.  Today  lend- 
ers would  receive  7  percent,  or  1  Vi  percent  be- 
low the  prime  rate. 

Witnesses  estimated  that  between  30  and 
40  percent  of  the  students  who  seek  a  loan 
for  the  first  time  this  fall  will  be  denied 
help.  In  numbers,  about  150.000  to  200,000 
students  will  not  obtain  an  Insured  loan. 

The  simplest  way  to  make  the  program 
again  attractive  to  the  lender  would  be  to 
increase  the  permitted  Interest  rate,  as  was 
proposed  in  S.  2422  and  as  was  done  In  the 
similar  situation  in  1968.  Difficulties  arise 
from  that  course  of  action.  These  include— 

1.  Frozen  Interest  rate  level:  The  present 
high  interest  rate  should  be  regarded  as 
temporary.  As  the  rate  drops,  however,  the 
borrower  would  still  be  carrying  a  loan  at 
the  high  rate  of  Interest. 

2.  Problems  associated  with  Federal  pre- 
emption: Many  State  laws  set  usury  rates  at 
7  percent.  If  a  Federal  rate  is  set  higher  it 
would  have  to  preemept  the  subject  for  Fed- 
eral action.  This  is  undesirable  In  a  coopera- 
tive program  In  which  70  percent  of  the  loans 
made  since  enactment  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  are  guaranteed  by  States 
and  by  private  nonprofit  agencies  operating 
under  State  law. 

3.  High  Interest  rate  borne  by  student: 
There  is  concern  about  requiring  the  student 
borrower  to  bear  the  burden  of  paying  more 
than  7  percent. 

These  difficulties  are  avoided  by  employ- 
ing an  Incentive  allowance  technique: 

1.  The  incentive  allowance  is  immediately 
related  to  the  money  market  and  will  fluc- 
tuate with  it  on  quarterly  intervals. 

2.  Federal  law  preemption  problems  are 
avoided,  and 

3.  The  Federal  Government  rather  than  the 
student  from  the  lower  or  middle  income 
family  will  bear  the  loan  costs  in  excess  of 
7  percent. 

increased  authorizations  for  THE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL OPPOETUNrrT  GRANT  AND  COLLEGE 
WORK-STUDY    PROGRAMS 

The  bill  increases  the  authorizations  for 
two  other  student  assistance  programs.  The 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the  edu- 
cational opportunity  grant  program  would 
be  increased  by  $50  million  In  fiscal  year  1970 
and  $60  million  in  fiscal  year  1971.  The  au- 
thorization for  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gram would  be  Increased  by  $25  million  in 
fiscal  vear  1970  and  $35  million  in  fiscal  year 
1971.  " 

section-by-section  analysis 

Section  1.  Short  title. — This  section  pro- 
vides that  the  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emer- 
gency Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of  1969." 

Section  2.  Incentive  Tpayments  on  insured 
student  loans. — This  section  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  pay  incentive 
allowances  to  lenders  under  the  Insured  loan 
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program  authoiteed  by  part  B  of  title  IV  of 
the  Hlgber  Eduiatlon  Act  of  1965. 

Paragraph  (1^   of  8Ut)««otlan  (a)   providea 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  determtnes  that  the  llmltatlona  on 
Interest  or  oth^r  conditions    (or  both)    ap- 
plicable under  dart  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act    ri  1966   (Public  Law  89-339) 
to   student   loans   Insured   by   the   Commis- 
sioner of  Educai  ion  or  under  a  State  or  non- 
profit   private    Insurance    program    covered 
under  section  4;  18(b)  of  such  act.  considered 
in   the   light  of  the  then   current   economic 
conditions    and    in    particular    the    relevant 
money  market,   ire  impeding  or  threatening 
to  Impede  the  <  arrying  out  of  the  purposes 
of  such  part  B,  Is  authorized,  by  regulation 
applicable    to    i     3-month    period    specified 
therein,  to  prescribe  (after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  heads 
of  other  approp-iate  agencies)    an  incentive 
allowance  to  b«   paid   by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  tc   each  holder  of  an  eligible 
loan  or  loans.  Tl  e  amount  of  such  allowance 
to  any   holder   \  rith   respect   to  such   period 
sball  be  a  perce;  itage.  specified  in  such  reg- 
ulation,  of  the   average   unpaid   balance   of 
principal    (not   I  Deluding   interest   added   to 
principal)   of  all  eligible  loans  held  by  such 
holdet,  -which  hilance  shall   be  determined 
as  of  tfac  close  (f  such  period  unless  a  dif- 
ferent  method    Tor    determining   such    bal- 
ance Is  set  forth  in  such  regulation;  but  no 
such  percentage  shall  be  set  at  a  rate  In  ex- 
cess of  3  per  cen  ium  per  annum. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  authorizes 
determinations  mder  paragraph  (1)  to  be 
made  on  a  nati  mal.  regional,  or  other  ap- 
propriate basis  and  the  regulation  based 
thereon  may,  ai  cordlngly,  set  differing  al- 
lowance rates  fc  r  different  regions  or  other 
areas  or  classiflci  ,tlons  of  lenders,  within  the 
limits  of  the  n  a.xlmum  rate  set  forth  In 
paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  specifies 
that,  for  each  3'  month  period  with  respect 
to  which  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  prescribes  an  incentive 
allowance,  the  letermlnatlon  required  by 
paragraph  ( 1 )  si  lall  be  made,  and  the  per- 
centage rare  applicable  thereto  shall  be  set, 
by  promulgation  of  a  new  regulation  or  by 
amendmenr,  to  a  regulation  applicable  to  a 
prior  perioti  or  p  iriods. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  provides 
that  the  Incenti^  e  allowance  established  for 
any  sucb  3-mon  ;h  period  shall  be  payable 
at  such  time,  ait»r  the  close  of  such  period, 
as  may  be  sp>ecifl(  d  by  or  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  the  act. 

Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (a)  provides 
that  each  reguli  itlon  or  amendment,  pre- 
scribed under  th  ;  act,  which  establishes  an 
Incentive  allowa  ice  with  respect  to  a  3- 
month  p>erlod  spicifled  in  the  regulation  or 
amendment  maj ,  notwithstanding  section 
505  of  Public  La' IT  90-575.  be  made  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  full  calendar 
month  which  be  jins  on  or  after  the  date 
of  publication  of  such  regulation  or  amend- 
ment In  the  Pe<  leral  Register,  except  that 
the  first  such  re  julatlon  may  be  made  ef- 
fective as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
act. 

Paragraph  (6)  ot  subsection  (a)  requires 
that  the  Secretar;  -  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  prescrlb*  procedures  to  the  effect 
that  lenders  mating  loans  eligible  for  an 
allowance  pursuant  to  this  act  do  not  as 
a  condittMi  precec  ent  or  subsequent  for  mak- 
ing any  such  loan  require  a  student  or  any 
member  of  the  stident's  family  to  carry  out 
any  business  actii-ity  with  the  lender  other 
than  an  activity  directly  related  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  repayment  of  such  loan. 

Paragraph  (7)  jf  subsection  (a)  provides 
that  the  term  "elglble  loan"  means  a  loan 
insured  under  section  428  of  Public  Law  89- 
329,  made  after  aie  date  of  enactment  ol 
the  act  and  prior  to  July  1,  1970,  by  an  eli- 
gible lender  (as  leflned  by  subsection  (g) 
of  section  435  of  P  ibilc  Law  89-329)  to  whom 


a  regulation  under  this  act  appUe«  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  loan  haa  been  disbursed. 

Subeectlon  (b)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  to  the  holder  of  an  eligible 
loan  at  such  time  or  times  as  are  spiecified 
In  regulations  an  incentive  allowance  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  subject 
to  the  condition  such  holder  shall  submit 
to  the  Commissioner  at  such  time  or  times 
and  In  such  manner  as  he  may  deem  proper 
such  Information  as  may  be  required  by 
regulation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Commissioner  to  carry  out  their 
function,  under  the  act  and  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  incentive  allowances  as  authorized  by 
this  section  such  sums  not  in  excess  of  $15 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  as  may  be  required  therefore. 

Par.igraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  provides 
that  sums  available  for  expenditurees  pur- 
suant to  appropriations  made  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  under  clauses  (2) , 
(3),  and  (4)  of  section  421(b)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  shall  be  available  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  for  pay- 
ment of  incentive  allowances  under  the  act. 
The  authorization  in  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (c)  Is  reduced  by  the  amount  made 
available  under  paragraph  (2)  of  such  sub- 
section. 

Section  3.  Increased  authorization  for  the 
national  defense  student  loan  program. — 
This  section  amends  section  201  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  the  national  defense  student  loan  program 
from  $275  million  in  fiscal  year  1970  and  $300 
million  In  fiscal  year  1971  to  $325  million  in 
fiscal  year  1970  and  $375  million  in  fiscal  year 
1971. 

Section  4.  Increase  in  authorization  for  the 
educational  opportunity  grant  program. — 
This  section  increases  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  from  $100  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1970  to  $150  mUlion  for 
such  year  and  from  $140  mUlion  for  fiscal 
year  1971  to  $200  million  for  such  fiscal  year. 
Section  5.  Increase  in  authorization  for  the 
college  tvork-study  program. — This  section 
Increases  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  from  $250  million  for  fiscal  year 
1970  to  $257  million  for  such  year  and  from 
$285  million  for  fiscal  year  1971  to  $320  mil- 
lion for  such  fiscal  year. 

CHANGES   rN   EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  In  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law 
proposed  to  be  omitted  Is  enclosed  In  black 
brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  ex- 
isting law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is 
shown  in  roman)  : 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT  OP 
1958 

(PL.  85-864) 
An  act  to  strengthen  the  national  defense 
and  to  encourage  and  assist  In  the  expan- 
sion and  Improvement  of  educational  pro- 
grams to  meet  critical  national  needs;  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act,  divided  into  titles  and  sections  accord- 
ing to  the  following  table  of  contents,  may 
be  cited  as  the  'National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958". 

TITLE    II— LOANS    TO    STUDENTS    IN    IN- 
STITUTIONS OP  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

APPROPRIATIONS     AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  201.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Commissioner  to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the 
establishment  at  institutions  of  higher  edu- 


cation of  funds  for  the  making  of  low-Inter- 
est loans  to  students  In  need  thereof  to  pur- 
sue their  courses  of  study  In  such 
Institutions,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $47,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959,  $75,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  li,60,  $82,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961  $90,- 
000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962,  and  the  next  fiscal  year,  $125,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1964,  $163,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  $179,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966.  $190,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  $225,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $210.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  [$275,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971.]  $325,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and 
$375,000,000  for  each  of  the  suceeding  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  there  are 
further  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  each  of  the  next  three  fiscal  years  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  students  who 
have  received  loans  for  school  years  ending 
prior  to  July  1.  1971,  to  continue  or  complete 
their  education.  Sums  appropriated  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able, in  accordance  with  agreements  between 
the  Commissioner  and  institutions  of  higher 
education,  for  payment  of  Federal  capital 
contributions  which,  together  with  contribu- 
tions from  the  Institutions,  shall  be  used  for 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  student 
loan  funds. 

IHISTORV    OF    legislation! 

(20  U.S.C.  421)  Enacted  Sept.  2,  1958,  PL. 
85-864.  Title  II,  sec.  201,  72  Stat.  1583- 
amended  Oct.  3,  1961,  PL.  87-344,  Title  n, 
sec.  201(a),  75  Stat.  759:  amended  Dec  18 
1963,  PL.  88-210,  sec.  22(a),  77  Stat.  415: 
amended  Oct.  16.  1964,  PL.  88-665,  78  Stat. 
1100;  amended  Nov.  3,  1966.  PL.  89-752.  sec. 
15,  80  Stat.  1245;  amended  Oct.  16,  1968  P  L 
90-575,  Title  I,  sec.  171,  82  Stat.  1034;  Pro- 
posed to  be  amended,  S.  2721,  sec.  3. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1965 
(PL.  89-329) 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965". 

•  •  ♦  •  . 

Title  IV— Student  Assistance 
Part   A — Educational  Opportunity   Grants 
statement  of  purpose  and  APPROPRLITIONS 
authorized 
Sec.   401.    (a)    It   is   the   purpose   of   this 
part    to    provide,    through    Institutions    of 
higher    education,    educational    opportunity 
grants  to  assist  in  making  available  the  bene- 
fits  of  higher   education   to   qualified   high 
school    graduates    of    exceptional    financial 
need,    who   for   lack   of   financial   means   of 
their  own  or  of  their  families  would  be  un- 
able to  obtain  such  benefits  without  such 
aid. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  years,  [$100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
$140,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  I971J  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  $200,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971  to  enable 
the  Commissioner  to  make  payments  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  that  have 
agreements  with  him  entered  Into  under  sec- 
tion 407,  for  use  by  such  Institutions  for  pay- 
ments to  undergraduate  students  for  the 
Initial  academic  year  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  awarded  to  them  under  this 
part.  There  are  further  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  payment   to  such  Institutions  for 
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use  by  them  for  making  educational  op- 
portunity grants  under  this  part  to  under- 
graduate students  for  academic  years  other 
than  the  Initial  year  of  their  educational 
opportunity  grants;  but  no  appropriation 
may  be  made  pursuant  to  this  sentence  for 
any  fiscal  year  beginning  more  than  three 
years  after  the  last  fiscal  year  for  which  an 
appropriation  Is  authorized  under  the  first 
sentence.  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  for  payment  to  Institutions  until 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  appropriated. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  payment 
for  the  first  year  of  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  shall  not  be  considered  as  an 
mitlal-year  payment  If  the  educational  op- 
portunity grant  was  awarded  for  the  con- 
tinuing education  of  a  student  who  had  been 
previously  awarded  an  educational  opportu- 
nity grant  under  this  part  (whether  by  an- 
other institution  or  otherwise)  and  had  re- 
ceived payment  for  any  year  of  that 
educational  opporttmlty  grant. 

(20  U.S.C.  1061)  Enacted  Nov.  8.  1965.  PL. 
89-329,  Title  IV.  sec.  401,  79  Stat.  1231; 
amended  Oct.  16,  1968,  Pi.  90-575,  Title  I, 
sec.  101.  82  Stat.  1017.  Proposed  to  be  amend- 
ed, S.  2721,  sec.  4. 

.  .  •  •  • 

Part  C — Work-Study  Programs 

statement  of  purpose;   appropriation 

AUTHORISiED 

Sec.  441.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
stimulate  and  promote  the  part-time  employ- 
ment of  students,  particularly  students  from 
low-income  families.  In  eligible  Institutions 
who  are  in  need  of  the  earnings  from  such 
employment  to  pursue  courses  of  study  at 
such  Institutions. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $225,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  [$250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30. 1970,  and  $285,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971 J  $275,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
$320,000,000  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971,  to  carry  out  this  part. 

(42  U.S.C.  2751)  Enacted  Aug.  20.  1964, 
PL.  88-452,  Title  I,  sec.  121,  78  Stat.  515; 
amended  Nov.  8.  1965,  PL.  89-329,  Title  IV. 
sec.  441(2),  79  Stat.  1249;  amended  Oct.  16, 
1968.  P.L.  90-575.  Title  I,  sec.  131,  132,  133, 
82  Stat.  1028-1029.  Proposed  to  be  amended. 
S.  2721,  sec.  5. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  has 
two  basic  thrusts.  Our  initial  approach 
to  the  problem  of  adequate  student  fi- 
nancing establishes  a  program  of  incen- 
tive allowances.  Under  this  provision  the 
interest  rate  to  the  student  under  the  in- 
sured loan  program  would  continue  at 
7  percent.  However,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  have  an  option  to  take 
into  consideration  the  existing  fiscal  pic- 
ture and  if  he  found  it  necessary  he  would 
pay  to  participating  lenders  a  sum  equal 
to  3  percent  of  the  outstanding  loans 
made  to  students  in  a  set  3-month 
period.  This  formula  would  meet  the 
problem  of  the  high  cost  of  money.  The 
second  and  very  important  thrust  of  the 
pending  measure  which  benefits  the  stu- 
dents from  middle-income  families  and 
students  from  the  lower  end  of  the  in- 
come spectrum,  would  Increase  the  au- 
thorization for  the  national  defense 
student  loan  program  from  the  present 
$275  million  to  $325  million  for  fiscal 
year  1970  and  from  the  present  $300  mil- 
lion to  $375  million  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
The  bill  would  also  increase  the  authori- 
zation for  the  educational  opportunity 


grant  program  in  fiscal  1970,  from  $100 
mUlion  to  $150  million  and,  in  fiscal  1971, 
from  $140  million  to  $200  million.  The 
college  work-study  program  would  be  in- 
creased from  $250  million  to  $275  milUon 
in  fi-scal  1970  and  from  $285  million  to 
$320  million  in  fiscal  1971.  We  propose 
this  type  of  authorization  increase,  so  as 
to  maintain  a  balance  among  the  var- 
ious Federal  programs  of  student 
assistance. 

Mr.  President.  I  thVik  that  It  can  be 
honestly  stated  that  members  of  the 
committee  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
were  reluctant  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
Senate  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  However, 
our  concern  about  students  waiting  for 
loans  is  greater  still  and  this  vehicle 
would  appear  to  meet  the  need.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  act  favorably  on  this  meas- 
ure as  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes  under  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
administration  bill.  I  introduced  It  to- 
gether with  1 1  cosponsors,  in  a  bipartisan 
spirit,  with  administration  support.  It  is 
an  emergency  matter. 

There  are  two  matters  I  wish  to  im- 
press upon  the  Senate.  In  the  other  body, 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  has 
reported  a  bill  verj^  much  like  our  own 


bill  with  the  principal  exception  of  the 
two  controverted  issues  which  will  be 
raised  here  by  way  of  an  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
NiCK) .  These  two  issues  are,  first,  a  re- 
striction written  in  here  regarding  the 
right  of  a  bank  to  receive  its  incentive  al- 
lowance based  on  whether  or  not  it 
makes  as  a  condition  of  loans  the  doing 
of  business  with  the  borrower's  family  or 
the  borrower  himself.  The  second  is  the 
effort  to  raise  the  ceiling  on  three  stu- 
dent aid  programs,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  loans,  the  work-study  pro- 
grams, and  the  educational  opportunity 
grants.  None  of  these  is  up  for  renewal 
this  year. 

There  are  ceilings  now  on  all  three 
programs.  There  are  budgeted  amounts 
and  appropriations  already  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  only 
question  which  arises  here,  for  which  we 
use  this  bill  as  the  vehicle,  is  to  up 
these  ceilings.  It  is  a  simple  and  naked 
question. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimjous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
chart  which  shows  the  fiscal  year  1969 
appropriation,  the  authorization,  the 
budget-stipulated  flgiore.  and  the 
amount  appropriated  by  the  other  body. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


STUDENT  AID  PROGRAM  FUNDING 
(All  figures  In  millionsl 


Fiscal 
year  1%9    - 
appro- 
priation 

Fiscal  year 

1970 

Estimated 

number  ot 

participants 

Autttori- 
ization 

Budget 

Passed  by 
House 

NDEA  loans  (direct  loans  at  3  percent) 

J193.4 

IJ275 
255 
(') 

$161.9 
154.0 
175.6 

0.398 
.375 
.280 

J229.0 

Wofk-sfudv                                     

139.9 

154.0 

124.6 

159.6 

>  General  authorizations  also  included. 

:  $100  lor  new  awards  plus  continuation  cost 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
one  must  speak  frankly  to  these  matters. 
I  yield  to  no  one,  not  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  not 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  nor  anyone  else,  in  my  devotion 
to  these  three  programs  for  which  the 
ceilings  are  raised,  I  am  very  much  in 
favor  of  raising  the  ceiling.  I  have 
fought  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to 
fight  very  hard  to  raise  the  ceiling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Tlie  question,  however, 
Is  whether  we  will  go  for  the  form  or 
the  substance.  I  do  not  believe  a  Senator 
must  vote  for  a  given  measure  whenever 
it  is  up,  whether  timely  or  not  timely, 
because  he  does  not  want  the  public 
record  to  show  he  voted  "nay"  on  a  given 
occasion.  That  Is  why  we  are  here,  be- 
cause we  are  supposed  to  have  enough 
character  to  do  that,  when  we  think  that 
is  the  right  course. 

That  is  what  I  had  to  do  in  committee. 
It  went  deeply  against  the  grain  to  do 


so.  I  am  extremely  unhappy  about  it.  But 
many  more  Senators  have  stood  in  this 
Chamber  long  before  me  and  have  been 
just  as  unhappy  but  have  done  their  duty 
by  the  Nation.  That  is  how  I  feel  about 
this  situation. 

I  cannot  criticize  anyone  who  wishes 
to  press  it.  I  can  only  say  what  the  situa- 
tion is.  We  will  not  give  relief  to  150,000 
to  200,000  or  more  college  students  who 
need  these  loans  unless  we  act  now,  and 
act  free  of  extraneous  issues.  It  is  as  sim- 
ple as  that.  If  we  do  not  do  it.  the  whole 
thing  can  well  go  down  the  drain. 

I  do  not  say  that  it  will  not  do  any  good 
for  our  young  people,  because  it  will  do 
some  good;  but  it  will  not  do  any  good  if 
we  are  not  going  to  do  anything  about  it 
now,  when  the  young  people  of  this  coun- 
try need  the  loans,  in  \iew  of  the  finan- 
cial interest  situation,  because  of  the 
high  interest  rates,  when  they  have  to  be 
given  their  opportunity  to  get  into  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  their  choice. 
That  is  the  issue.  It  will  be  raised  by  ap- 
propriate amendments,  I  am  sure 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  dealing  essentially 
with  the  authorization  in  the  bill.  There 
are  three  categories. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
learned  from  the  House  that  if  we  com- 
plicate this  bill  and  it  goes  to  conference, 
there  will  be  no  bill  until  October.  We 
had  better  make  up  our  minds.  Are  we  go- 
ing to  have  a  bill  or  are  we  going  to  clut- 
ter it  and  then  have  a  new  bill  at  a  time, 
as  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  so 
well  stated,  when  it  will  do  the  most 
good? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Illinois.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  for  their 
suppovt  in  this  matter.  We  would  not  be 
here  this  morning  without  the  unusual 
efforts  to  persuade  other  Members  and  to 
put  this  in  ahead  of  the  military  con- 
struction bill,  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DiRKSEN»  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  <Mr.  Mansfield)  had  not  set 
their  minds  to  it. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish, 
first,  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks which  have  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 
All  of  us  who  are  members  of  the  com- 
mittee support  and  subscribe  to  the 
objectives  in  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate. 

But  we  know  that  if  some  amend- 
ments which  were  offered  and  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  kept  in  the  bill,  we  will 
not  have  legislation  until  well  into  the 
fall. 

I  think  it  can  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  other  body  will  not  approve 
the  bill  in  its  present  form.  Those  of  us 
on  the  committee  who  feel  that  that  is 
true  did  our  utmost  to  persuade  our 
colleagues  that  the  amendments  should 
not  be  included. 

However,  we  failed  in  that  endeavor. 
Thus,  I  hope  very  much  that  we  will 
support  one  amendment,  particularly, 
which  I  think  will  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  and  that  we  will 
approve  the  bill  and  send  it  to  the  other 
body  so  that  150,000  to  200,000  young 
Americans  will  be  able  to  enter  college 
this  fall. 

If  we  fail  now,  their  plight  will  be  a 
serious  one,  indeed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Vermont  very  much  indeed. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  we  are  presently  con- 


sidering no  single  amendment  but  the 
bill  as  a  whole.  Notwithstanding  the  ef- 
fect of  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  other 
body,  we  have  our  job  to  do. 

I  think  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  are  his  opinions,  but  not 
necessarily  facts.  If  we  go  to  conference, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  avoid  a  con- 
ference, we  may  well  find  the  outcome 
of  the  bill,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  to 
be  a  compromise,  a  result  of  different 
views. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
not  too  long  ago  the  Senate  voted  to  con- 
tinue the  exemption  of  education  funds 
from  the  budget  cuts.  The  will  of  the 
Senate  as  read  in  that  vote,  would  appear 
to  be  that  education  should  not  come 
within  the  budget  cut. 

Finally,  while  recognizing  that  the  bill 
can  be  simpler  without  the  additions  to 
it,  the  additions  give  balance  to  the  bill, 
so  that  it  does  not  look  exclusively  like 
a  monetary  bill,  nor  a  middle-class  relief 
bill,  but  provides  a  balanced  approach. 
For  that  reason,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  will  i,upport  the  bill  as  re- 
ported. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
30  seconds. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  and  to  his  col- 
lea.gues,  whoever  they  may  be  who  are 
offering  amendments,  that  I  find  no  fault 
with  them.  I  do  not  criticize  them. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
absolutely  right  about  the  fact  that  this 
is  my  opinion  regarding  what  may  hap- 
pen to  this  bill  after  it  receives  Senate 
approval. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  the  whole  Senate  and  the  country  for 
the  expertise  and  skill  he  has  brought  to 
this  matter  in  the  bill  at  the  present 
moment. 

I  stated  what  I  thought  were  my  views 
as  to  what  was  the  best  thing  to  do  in  a 
given  emergency  situation.  Of  course,  the 
Senate  will  work  its  will.  I  pledge  my- 
self, as  the  ranking  minority  member — 
and  I  will  undoubtedly  be  a  conferee  if 
we  must  go  to  a  conference — diligently 
to  pursue  whatever  the  Senate  may  de- 
cide and  to  do  my  utmost  to  bring  it 
into  law. 

Thus,  I  honestly  feel  that  if  we  pass 
the  bill  without  these  additions,  it  is  very 
likely  to  be  accepted,  and  a  conference  on 
it  would  be  really  pro  forma,  very  much, 
let  us  say,  on  a  50-50  basis. 

This  is  only  my  personal  opinion,  but 
as  a  Senator  it  is  my  duty  to  state  this 
opinion  to  the  Senate  in  order  to  in- 
fluence my  colleagues  to  do  what  I  think 
will  do  the  most  good  for  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any 
amendment  to  be  offered  to  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
amendment  has  yet  been  offered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  proposes  an 
amendment,  on  page  7,  to  delete  lines  11 
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through  17  and  renumber  succeeding 
sections 

Mr.  DOMINICK,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obj  ectlon,  it  is  so  ordered . 

The  language  proposed  to  be  stricken  is 
as  follows: 

(6)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  proce- 
dures to  the  effect  that  lenders  making  loans 
eligible  for  an  allowance  pursuant  to  this 
Act  do  not,  as  a  condition  precedent  or  sub- 
sequent for  making  any  such  loan,  require 
a  student  or  any  member  of  the  student's 
family  to  carry  out  any  business  activity  with 
the  lender,  other  than  an  activity  directly 
related  to  the  administration  and  repayment 
of  such  loan. 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  an  hour  of  divided  time  on  the 
amendment.  I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
the  basic  bill  S.  2721.  The  amendment  I 
now  offer  would  strike  subsection  6  on 
page  7,  a  provision  which  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Kennedy  in  the  full  commit- 
tee executive  session  and  added  to  the  bill 
by  a  rollcall  in  the  committee  of  10  to  6. 

Mr,  President,  I  think  it  is  only  proper 
for  me  to  point  out  that  I  have  been  serv- 
ing on  the  Education  Subcommittee  for 
5  yeai-s.  I  have  enjoyed  it.  I  have  helped 
to  develop  and  have  supported  many 
proposals  on  behalf  of  aid  to  students  in 
order  to  give  them  a  better  opportunity 
for  education.  I  intend  to  continue.  It  is 
for  that  very  reason  that  I  am  offering 
tills  motion  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee  held 
a  public  hearing  last  week  on  our  bill, 
S.  2721.  the  Emergency  Student  Loan 
Act  of  1969.  At  that  hearing  we  had  testi- 
mony from  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Prouty)  ;  Mr.  Allen,  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  who  was  ac- 
companied by  the  Chief  of  the  Insured 
Loans  Branch  of  DE,  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner for  Legislation,  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Bureau  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation. 

We  heard  testimony  from  Mr.  Alexan- 
der, president  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association. 

We  heard  Mr.  Purdy,  President  of  the 
National  Student  Financial  Aid  Council, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Wohlreich,  director 
of  admissions  and  financial  aid.  Com- 
munity College  of  PhiladelpWa,  Pa. 

We  heard  from  Mr.  Noel,  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion Loan  Programs,  Deerfield,  111.  Mr. 
Noel  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Broadway, 
executive  secretary  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Education  Assistance  Author- 
ity, Mr.  Payton,  executive  director  of  the 
Georgia  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Coiporation,  and  Mr.  Petrie.  executive 
director  of  the  Louisiana  Higher  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Commission,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

EveiT  one  of  these  witnesses  supported 
our  basic  bill,  S.  2721.  They  supported 
the  need  for  prompt  action,  pointing  out 
that  at  this  period  of  time — August,  Sep- 
tember— the  students  turn  to  banks  and 
other  lenders  for  loans  to  finance  their 
education. 


Unless  we  take  action  to  correct  the 
financial  situation  in  the  current  mar- 
ket, students  will  continue  to  have  great 
difficulty  In  getting  loans.  Therefore,  I 
had  hoped  our  original  bill,  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  emergency  situation  for 
insured  loans  and  unencumbered  by 
amendments  dealing  with  other  subjects 
could  be  passed  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  need  for  our  bill  has  been  brought 
home  to  almost  evei-y  Senator  in  this 
body,  by  letters  or  telephone  calls  from 
people  in  their  home  States.  Students 
are  reporting  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
money  under  the  present  situation,  when 
the  ceiling  under  the  guarantee  loan 
fund  is  7  percent  and  when  the  going 
market  rate  throughout  the  country  is 
higher  than  that,  ranging  from  8' 2  per- 
cent on  up. 

Financial  institutions,  with  a  minimum 
of  free  capital  for  lending  purposes,  find 
themselves  in  a  position  of  having  to 
allocate  their  resources  among  proposed 
borrowers.   This  is  a   perfectly  normal 
business  reaction.  No  one  likes  the  high 
interest  rates  and  tight  money.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  our  financial  institutions  are 
borrowing    "Euro"  dollars  at  10  percent 
in  order  to  have  funds  available  to  lend 
in  this  coxmtry.  Tliis  situation  exists  now. 
What  the  Senator  from  New  York,  the 
Senator    from   Vermont.    I,    and    other 
Senators  are  ti-ying  to  do  with  our  bill 
is  to  provide  an  incentive  to  banks  and 
other  lenders  so  they  will  go  ahead  with 
the  student  loan  program.  It  is  a  care- 
fully worded  provision.  It  permits  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  and  the  Commissioner 
or  Education  to  make  incentive  allow- 
ances, determined  on  a  quarterly  basis, 
to  cover  the  difference  between  the  7  per- 
cent ceiling  and  the  market  rate.  The 
Secretary's  authority  would  be  flexible 
so  he  could  set  different  rates  for  various 
regions  or  classifications  of  lenders,  but 
the  incentive  could  not  exceed  3  percent. 
During  the  subcommittee  hearing,  not 
one  word  was  said  about  the  Kennedy 
amendment  which  is  now  in  the  form  of 
subsection  6.  His  proposed  restriction  was 
not  offered  or  even  mentioned  until  after 
the  hearing  was  over.  It  was  first  raised 
later  at  the  subcommittee  markup.  That 
proposal    was    subsequently    withdrawn 
and  the  subcommittee  approved  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  which  dealt  with  the  issue 
by  adding  a  preamble  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  will  yield  if  the 
Senator  will  just  let  me  finish  this  point. 
The  Javits  preamble  read  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Policy 
Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  In 
enacting  this  Act  that  lenders  making  loans 
eligible  for  an  allowance  pursuant  to  this 
Act  should  not,  as  a  condition  for  ^naklng 
any  such  loan,  require  a  student  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  student's  family  to  carry  oxit  any 
business  activity  with  the  lender  other  than 
an  activity  directly  related  to  such  loan. 

The  Education  Subcommittee  approved 
this  as  a  statement  of  policy.  Then,  all  of 
a  sudden,  we  were  faced  with  the  Ken- 
nedy statutory  restriction  in  the  full 
committee.  I  was  present  for  the  entire 
hearing  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  dis- 
cussion of  proposals  to  change  the  law  in 
this  respect. 


Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  would  like  to  put 
this  question  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, directing  attention  to  the  printed 
hearing  dated  August  7, 1969,  page  23,  the 
testimony  of  Commissioner  Allen,  next  to 
the  last  full  paragraph  on  that  page: 

We  have  been  advised  by  many  lenders  who 
participated  heavily  In  the  1968-69  program 
that  their  activity  at  the  7  percent  rate  must 
either  be  halted  entirely  or  restricted  to 
children  of  favored  customers,  on  the  grounds 
that  they  are  unable  to  "break  even"  In  the 
current  market. 

I  repeat — "restricted  to  children  of 
favored  customers." 

Second,  I  call  the  Senator's  attention 
to  page  39  of  the  same  hearing,  the  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough  ) .  I  shall  not  bother  to  read 
it  all,  it  consumes  about  half  of  page  39, 
but  the  Senator  talks  about  calls,  letters, 
different  communications  he  has  had 
from  people  back  in  the  State  of  Texas 
relating  to  the  fact  that  in  order  to  avail 
themselves    of    the    provisions    of    this 

act 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  ask  to  have  additional  time? 
I  yielded  for  a  question. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  ask  my  question: 
Is  not  that  testimony  some  Indication  in 
the  printed  record  that  there  is  a  prob- 
lem here? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Absolutely,  there  is  a 
problem  here.  No  one  denies  it.  The  pur- 
pose of  oiu-  bill  is  to  get  at  that  problem. 
When  students  apply  for  loans  under  a 
program  with  a  ceiling  of  7  percent  and 
the  market  rate  is  higher  than  that, 
lenders  are  going  to  allocate  resources 
among  customers.  That  is  obvious.  Tliat 
is  the  reason  for  the  incentive  in  our  bill, 
to  relieve  the  economic  pressure  for  such 
allocations.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  what 
Commissioner  Allen  said  or  what  the 
Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  Yarborough  ) 
said  or  what  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
said.  This  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  no 
proposal  to  change  the  law  had  been 
offered  or  mentiond,  nor  was  there  any 
testimony  on  the  effect  of  such  a  change. 
The  first  substantive  comment  on  it  from 
a  witness  appears  in  the  letter  from  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  a  copy  of 
which  is  on  each  Senator's  desk  at  the 
present  time. 

Tlie  point  I  am  making  is  that  if  we 
are  united  in  trying  to  pro\-ide  oppor- 
tunities for  more  students  to  get  more 
loans  from  more  lenders,  it  makes  no 
sense  to  put  restrictions  on  the  lenders 
so  that  they  will  not  participate.  It  is  a 
purely  voluntary'  program,  and  if  lenders 
will  not  participate,  the  students  are  not 
going  to  get  the  loans. 

What  happens  in  this  particular  situa- 
tion? No  lender  knows  what  the  amount 
of  its  incentive  will  be  imtil  after  it  has 
gone  through  a  quarter  of  a  year.  Then 
the  Secretarj-  decides,  on  the  total  port- 
folio of  any  lender,  what  incentive  should 
be  granted  to  equalize  between  the  7 
percent  and  the  going  rate. 

If  the  restriction  remains,  it  casts 
doubt  on  any  loan  that  a  lender  may 
make  to  any  student.  Tlie  lender  may 
suddenly  find  himself,  after  making  these 
loans,  getting  no  incentive:  and,  al- 
though he  is.  trj'ing  to  go  along  with  the 
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program.  And  h:  mself  penalized  in  com- 
parison with  otl  ers. 
What  is  the  l;nder  likely  to  do  when 
i|such  a  problem?  He  will 
much.  We  have  plenty 
of  other  probleriis,  without  getting  into 
the  imcertaintie  s  involved  in  this  pro- 
gram. We  will  not  participate."  This,  of 
course,  makes  ii  even  more  difflcult  to 
have  money  available  for  the  students. 
I  ask  unaniiious  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rjcord  a  letter  to  me  from 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  dated 
signed  by  Willis  W. 
Alexander,  president.  Copies  of  that  let- 
ter have  been  placed  on  Senators'  desks, 
Senators  will  look  at  it. 
objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  piJLnted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Thk  American  Backers  Association. 

York.  August  11,  1969. 
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On  that  same  point,  the  CMnmissioner 
of  Education,  Mr.  Allen,  said: 

But  looking  to  the  National  Defense  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program  to  provide  loens  for 
these  students  Is  not  appropriate  for  two 
major  reasons— cost  to  the  government  and 
availability  to  students.  First  of  all.  the 
cost  to  the  government  for  NDEA  loans 
is  substantially  greater.  At  a  90  percent  con- 
tribution ratio.  $200  million  in  NDEA  loans 
would  cost  $180  million.  On  the  other  hand. 
$200  million  loaned  under  the  Guaranteed 
Loan  Program  would  cost  $6.5  million  for 
the  7  percent  Interest  subsidy  and  an  extra 
$2.6  million  If  a  market  adjustment  allow- 
ance of  2  percent  were  paid  for  the  year. 
Thus,  to  loan  $200  million  to  students,  the 
comparative  cost  to  the  government  In  Fis- 
cal Year  1970  would  be  $180  million  for 
NDEA  and  $9.1  million  for  the  Guaranteed 
Loan  Program. 

We  must  also  remember  that  many  stu- 
dents who  could  obtain  guaranteed  loans  do 
not  meet  the  needs  test  for  National  Defense 
loans.  Those  who  would  qualify  might  be  In- 
eligible because  their  school  did  not  partici- 
pate. While  approximately  2,000  schools  par- 
ticipate In  the  National  Defense  Student 
Loan  Program,  more  than  7.000  schools  are 
eligible  under  the  Guaranteed  Loan  Pro- 
gram. This  7.000  Includes  more  than  3.000 
vocational  schools  and  more  than  400  foreign 
schools. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  about 
not  only  4-year  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions, but  junior  colleges,  vocational 
schools,  and  foreign  schools. 

In  the  booklet  published  by  the  OflQce 
of  Education  entitled  "Financial  Aid  for 
Higher  Education,"  there  appears  on 
page  28  the  following  statement  describ- 
ing the  guaranteed  loan  program: 

In  all  cases,  your  key  to  obtaining  a  guar- 
anteed loan  lies  In  your  finding  a  bank  or 
other  lender  willing  to  make  the  loan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  4  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  statement  continues: 

You  then  apply  directly  to  the  lender,  and 
the  subsequent  approval  by  the  appropriate 
guarantee  agency  should  be  no  problem. 
Since  the  lender  has  no  contractual  obliga- 
tion to  make  a  loan  to  you.  however,  you  may 
have  to  try  several  sources.  Visit  the  lenders 
In  your  area  personally  If  at  all  possible.  If 
you  continue  to  have  dlfBculty  in  obtaining 
a  loan,  the  guarantee  agency  listed  for  your 
State  may  be  able  to  advise  you. 

"Advise  you,"  not  "get  you  a  loan,"  be- 
cause this  is  a  purely  voluntai-y  program. 

So.  to  the  extent  that  we  restrict  the 
ability  of  banks  or  other  lenders  to  make 
these  loans,  or  cast  doubts  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  they  would  get  the  bene- 
fit of  the  incentive — which  is  the  only 
thing  that  would  bring  them  up  to  the 
market  rate — to  that  extent  we  are  re- 
stricting the  availability  of  funds  for 
students  who  want  to  further  their  edu- 
cation; and  it  seems  to  me  that  for  that 
reason  we  should  strike  the  rider  to  the 
bill. 

Granted  none  of  us  are  happy  with 
all  of  the  things  that  go  on  in  the  process 
of  the  student  trying  to  get  a  loan. 

But  in  examining  the  urgency  of  the 
situation,  and  the  difficulty  in  getting  ap- 
proval by  the  House  of  Representatives 
before  Congress  goes  into  recess,  I  think 
it  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  this 
rider  and  others  have  been  added  to 
the  bUl, 


Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
manager  of  the  bill  yield  me  10  minutes? 
Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  certain  facts  which  I  think  ought  to 
be  established  at  the  outset  of  this  de- 
bate, and  that  is  the  procedure  which 
has  been  initially  followed  by  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  disputes  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  situation  of  urgency 
about  this  legislation.  The  committee 
has  acted  in  an  urgent  way.  I  do  not  find 
any  fault  with  that,  but  I  think  that  it 
is  a  misinterpretation,  or  at  least  is  un- 
justified, to  suggest  that  we  had  a  great 
period  of  time  to  consider  either  this 
legislation  or  any  potential  amend- 
ments. As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  this  bill 
hearings  were  held  on  the  morning  of 
one  day,  we  had  an  executive  session  of 
the  subcommittee  that  afternoon,  and 
the  matter  was  considered  by  the  full 
committee  the  following  morning.  So 
what  we  are  really  talking  about  is  a 
period  of  approximately  36  hours,  which 
was  the  total  time  available  to  members 
of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the  full  com- 
mittee to  take  whatever  action  they  felt 
was  necessary  to  adjust  and  perfect  the 
legislation. 

All  of  us  as  members  of  that  commit- 
tee were  acting  under  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  in  the  com- 
mittee-prepared draft  there  was  lan- 
guage— and  I  have  the  committee  draft 
that  was  available  to  all  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee — which  brought  up 
this  v/hole  subject  which  we  are  debat- 
ing this  morning.  Although  that  lan- 
guage which  was  stated  in  the  draft 
worked  out  by  majority  and  minority 
staff — and  all  of  us  recognize  it  as  a  staff 
report — it  was  a  good  deal  harsher,  less 
explicit,  and  more  punitive  than  later 
suggestions.  I  felt,  therefore,  that  it 
failed  to  I'each  the  legitimate  aims  of 
those  of  us  on  the  committee  who  were 
attempting  to  meet  what  I  think  is  an 
important  need.  These  objections  were 
raised  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  and 
it  was  in  this  exchange  and  discussion 
that  we  were  hopeful  that  language 
could  be  prepared  which  would  be  suffi- 
ciently agreeable  to  those  who  were  con- 
cerned about  this  problem  and  to  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  We 
sought  suggestions  which  could  be 
adopted  in  the  full  committee.  And  we 
asked  and  instructed  our  staffs  to  try  to 
arrange  this  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  full  committee  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

I  for  one  certainly  resei-ved  my  right 
to  raise  any  language  in  the  full  body 
of  the  legislation.  I  think  the  record 
will  show  it.  Certainly  the  members  of 
the  committee  that  were  present  would 
understand  it.  And  even  if  I  had  not, 
that  right  would  be  reserved  to  any 
Member  of  this  body. 
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Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  corroborate  that  statement.  I  remem- 
ber that  the  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts was  quite  unhappy  with  the 
language  we  were  working  on.  He  grum- 
bled and  said  that  he  would  reserve  his 
right  to,  and  quite  likely  would,  raise  it 
later. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  im- 
portant or  as  unimportant  as  the  pro- 
cedures in  which  we  find  ourselves  today. 
I  think  it  is  significant  to  know  that  this 
problem  has  been  raised  and  is  raised 
again  before  the  Senate  today.  The 
Members  of  the  Senate  can  look  through 
the  series  of  letters  which  are  printed 
in  the  full  report  and  see  this  question 
being  raised  by  students  and  by  deans 
and  by  financial  officers  alike. 

I  refer  to  a  letter  from  Laurence 
Arnold,  who  is  a  student  in  Colorado,  to 
the  Department  of  HEW— and  I  am  just 
quoting  one  line  as  the  letters  them- 
selves will  be  printed  in  the  Record — 
he  states: 

In  two  instances,  I  was  told  that  there  was 
some  money  left — 

Referring  to  this  provision- 
but    It    was    only    available    to    established 
customers  of  the  bank. 

I  refer  to  a  letter  by  Pierre  Meyer,  who 
is  a  dean  of  students  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  He  said: 

At  the  present  time,  banks  are  only  accept- 
ing loans  for  students  who  have  been  long- 
term  customers. 

That  is  a  part  of  the  record. 

I  refer  to  Thomas  Burch,  who  is  the 
vice  president  of  the  United  Student  Aid 
Fimds,  who  said: 

In  many  Institutions  and  areas,  service  Is 
limited  to  customers,  and  In  some,  to  no 
loans  at  all. 

I  refer  as  well  to  the  exchange  that 
was  mentioned  earlier  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  between 
the  Chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough), 
and  Mr.  Simmons.  Mr.  Simmons  is  the 
chief  of  the  insured  loans  branch.  Sen- 
ator Yarborough  said — and  I  read  now 
from  page  39  of  the  hearing  record: 

If  banks  play  a  role  In  providing  students 
assistance,  shotildn't  they  offer  that  asslst- 
Ance  across  the  board?  These  are  guaranteed 
loans  by  the  Federal  Government  to  all 
comers  who  qualify  and  not  Just  children  of 
preferred  customers  or  children  of  somebody 
that  they  know. 

Mr.  Simmons  replied: 

We  had  so  many  of  the  banks.  Including 
your  State  and  others  throughout  the  coun- 
try, taking  pretty  much  not  everybody  that 
walked  In  the  bank  but  they  are  taking  that 
student  who  had  ties  to  that  bank. 

I  think  m  the  past  year,  and  particularly 
since  January,  more  and  more  of  what  you 
say,  this  creeping  in  of  the  requirements  that 
they  be  a  customer,  they  be  a  good  customer, 
they  be  a  senior  or  a  Junior,  at  least  they  have 
a  contract  relationship  for  up  to  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  in  the  lim- 
ited time  the  committee  was  able  to  con- 
sider the  whole  broad  spectnmi  of  the 
guaranteed    loan — which    I    support — 


there  was  a  demonstrated  need  to  try  to 
remedy  this  kind  of  a  problem.  There- 
fore, the  committee  tried  in  its  initial 
lang\iage — which,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  pointed  out, 
was  inadequate  and,  I  think,  failed  to  do 
the  job  and  was  punitive  in  so  many 
ways — to  develop  three  or  four  different 
kinds  of  alternative  language  to  meet 
that  need. 

Those  alternatives  were  discussed  at 
some  length  in  the  full  committee,  and 
eventually  we  came  to  the  language 
which  was  included  in  the  bill  now  which 
says: 

The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  procedures— 

And  when  it  was  initially  proposed,  it 
said: 

to  assure  that  the  lenders  making  loans 
eligible  for  an  allowance  pursuant  to  this 
Act  do  not — 

And  we  changed  that  at  the  advice  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  to  say: 

The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  procedures 
to  the  effect  that  lenders  making  loans  eligi- 
ble for  an  allowance  pursuant  to  this  Act 
do  not.  as  a  condition  precedent  or  subse- 
quent for  making  any  such  loan,  require  a 
student  or  any  member  of  the  student's 
family  to  carry  out  any  business  activity  with 
the  lender,  other  than  an  activity  directly 
related  to  the  administration  and  repayment 
of  such  loan. 

Mr.  President,  we  fully  realize  that  it 
is  going  to  be  a  question  of  discretion 
as  to  what  a  bank  is  going  to  do  when 
providing  a  loan  to  a  student.  We  know 
that  there  is  nothing  which  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  do  in  legislation  to  require  that 
a  particular  bank  will  give  a  loan  to  a 
certain  student.  Wide  latitude  and  wide 
discretion  would  be  available.  What  we 
have  tried  to  do  here,  Mr.  President,  is 
just  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare — and  he  has 
broad  latitude  in  this  area,  broad  flexi- 
bility, and  broad  discretion — will  be  able 
to  prescribe  recommendations  and  pro- 
cedures to  give  that  kind  of  assurance  so 
that  these  students  will  not  be  denied 
the  opportunities  to  participate  in  this 
program  just  because  their  families  are 
not  doing  business  with  those  banks. 

We  think  that  that  is  a  worthy  aim  in 
providing  this  legislation.  We  think  that 
it  is  sufficiently  important  that  it  should 
not  be  just  included  in  a  policy  state- 
ment in  the  preamble  of  the  legislation, 
but  should  carry  the  importance  of  sub- 
stantive language  in  the  bill.  That  is  why 
that  requirement  is  in  the  legislation. 
We  feel  that  it  provides  a  flexibility  and 
a  discretion.  There  is  nothing  in  this  lan- 
guage in  and  of  itself,  Mr.  President,  that 
will  provide  for  a  mandatory  cutoff  or 
that  should  discourage  any  bank  from 
being  willing  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram. We  think  that  it  does  obviously 
meet  the  need  which  has  been  estab- 
lished in  this  record  from  the  testimony 
and  the  statements  of  others. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  feel  that  the 
loan  program,  as  important  and  as  sig- 
nificant as  it  is  in  helping  and  assisting 
the  children  of  middle-income  America, 
should  not  be  barred  from  providing 
help  and  assistance  to  those  from  lower 
incomes  who,  because  of  a  family  limita- 


tion, might  not  be  doing  business  with 
the  bank.  For  those  reasons  this  amend- 
ment was  introduced. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  What  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  was  endeavoring  to  do 
was  to  not  let  an  account  be  a  precedent 
for  the  granting  of  a  loan. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 

Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Gravel  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  guaranteed  or  in- 
sm-ed  student  loan  program  is  a  much 
needed  and  exceedingly  successful  pro- 
gram, and  I  urge  the  Senate's  immediate 
and  favorable  consideration  of  the  In- 
sured Student  Loan  Emergency  Amend- 
ments of  1969  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Tliese  amendments  are  urgently  needed 
to  provide  college  opportunities  to  some 
200,000  students  who  are  presently  un- 
able to  obtain  loans. 

As  we  know,  the  prime  interest  rate  is 
now  8V2  percent,  with  installment  loan 
interest  rates  scaled  upward  from  the 
prime  rate.  The  problem  for  students  and 
their  families  seeking  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans  from  lenders,  normally  com- 
mercial banks,  thus  is  very  easily  stated : 
the  student  loan  is  now  limited  by 
statute  to  7  percent  simple  interest  rate 
and  is  therefore  not  competitive  with 
the  other  kinds  of  loans  that  these  lend- 
ers can  make. 

The  committee  reported  bill  would  al- 
low the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  prescribe  an  incentive  al- 
lowance or  subsidy  to  be  paid  to  the  lend- 
ers based  upon  current  market  condi- 
tions, and  would  provide  that  lenders 
could  not  discriminate  among  loan  ap- 
plicants for  this  program  on  the  basis  of 
whether  or  not  they  or  their  parents  had 
savings  accounts  with  them.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  procedure  is  threefold:  it 
would  allow  the  student  to  continue  bor- 
rowing from  the  insured  student  loan 
program  at  a  fixed  rate  of  7  percent  while 
at  the  same  time  provide  the  Govern- 
ment with  a  flexible  program,  avoiding 
locking  either  the  Goverxmient  or  the 
student  into  exorbitant  high  interest 
rates.  It  would  prohibit  continuation  of  a 
discriminatory  policy  being  used  by  some 
lenders  which  required  an  applicant  to  be 
a  preferred  customer — someone  with  a 
savings  account  or  mortgage — in  order  to 
qualify  for  an  insured  student  loan.  Most 
important,  of  course,  is  the  fact  that  it 
would  "reopen"  the  program  for  students 
who  have  been  unable  to  receive  loans  to 
attend  colleges,  universities,  and  post- 
secondary  vocational  schools  this  fall. 

This  program,  authorized  by  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  has  de- 
veloped from  a  $77  million  program  m 
fiscal  year  1966  to  a  $672  million  -nrogram 
in  fiscal  year  1969.  Plarmed  as  a  financial 
aid  program  for  students  primarily  from 
middle-income  families,  the  program  had 
approximately  730.000  students  on  loans 
this  past  fiscal  year  alone. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  this  pro- 
gram should  be  made  immediately  avail- 
able to  the  more  than  200,000  students 
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who  are  now  Ir 
loans.  In  addition 
full  support  of 
bill  which  woul^ 
thorization 
year — for   the 
grant  program 
program,  and 
dent  loan  program 
particularly  the 
grant  program 
assistance  to 
without  this  aic 
ceive  postseconc  ary 

I  ask  unaninious 
sentative 
State   concemi|ig 
loan  program 
the  Record. 

There  being 
spondence  was 
the  Record,  as  fdllows 


desperate  need  of  these 
I  want  to  state  my 
the  amendments  to  the 
authorize  increased  au- 
Uitalling  $125  million  this 
educational   opportunity 
the  college  work-study 
national  defense  stu- 
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Senator  Walter  P 
Senate  Office  Bui  ding, 
Washington,  D.C 

"Dear  SI^iator 
is  In  his  third 
college.  Karl  has 
age  for  three 
ior  College,  and 
at  Oxford,  Ohio 
teacher  In  the 
on  his  salary,  we  J 
very  much  with 
past,  Karl  has  carried 
penses  at   the 
partment,   working 
be  Is  attending  t 
summer  school 
for  next  year's 

The  First  Natlo^ial 
local  bank  design, 
sured  loans.  Karl 
securing  this  type 
because  we  were 
be  granted  the 

The  only  bankl: 
persbnal   checklni 
no    mortgages. 
When  I  told  the 
bank  doesn't 
ing    account,    and 
the  bank  director  ( 

I  would  apprecls  te 
you  could  give  m 
of  this  type  for 

Most  sincerely 
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Ano)ia 
Senator  Walter  P 
Senate  Office  Bui. 
Washington,  D.C: 
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Center. 
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students  that  wo\  Id 
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Brainerd,  Minn., 

June  19,  l'J69. 

MONDALE, 


We  ha^e  a  son  who 
r  of  a  pre-med  course  in 
1  lad  better  than  a  3.75  aver- 
at  the  Brainerd  Jun- 
year  at  Miami  University 
husband  is  an  elementary 
School  system,  and 
St  aje  not  able  to  help  Karl 
college  expenses.  In  the 
most  of  his  college  ex- 
Mlnnesota   Conservation   De- 
summers.   This   summer 
e  University  of  Minnesota 
arid  is  unable  to  earn  money 
ex]  lenses. 

Bank  of  Brainerd  is  the 

ted  to  grant  federally  as- 

-alked  to  the  banker  about 

of  loan  and  was  told  that 

riot  customers,  he  could  not 

loa  1. 
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that  we  do  is  to  have  a 
account,    since   we    have 
or    savings    account, 
tinker  this,  he  told  me  the 
any  money  on  a  check- 
therefore   he   doubted   If 
would  grant  the  loan. 

any  help  or  information 
on  how  to  secure  a  loan 
olur  son. 


tJ.  rs.  Clarence  E.  Molstad. 


Edttcation  Center, 

.  Minn.,  August  5, 1969. 

Mondale, 

ing. 


( oncerned    about    what    is 

I  guaranteed  Loans  for  stu- 

high  programs,  especial- 

Irea  Vocational  Technical 


anything  you  could 
this  condition.  Most 
like  to  go  on  to  fur- 
are  finding  It  very,  very 
1  unds. 

I  'preciate  any  help  on  your 

any  educational  programs 

I  tudents,    programs,    and 

understand  funds  and  re- 

focatlonal    programs   and 

will    be   cut.    We 

training  and  help  to 

are  not  college-bound  or 

coUege  because  of  disap- 

they  all  need  training. 

employment  skills   not 

but  are  stUl  in  great  de- 


coi  inselors 


su  1 
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mand.  It  is  estimated  that  only  1  out  of  5 
high  school  students  go  on  to  college,  the 
others  need  training  to  have  saleable  skills 
to  gain  worthwhile  and  productive  Jobs. 

We  again  would  ai^reclate  any  and  all 
help  you  can  give. 

Paul  Bitzat, 

Counselor. 

Technical  Education  Center, 

Anoka,  Minn.,  July  28,  1969. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

This  letter  is  intended  to  get  your  support 
for  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program. 
It  seems  that  all  money  for  this  program  is 
being  withheld  by  lending  Institutions  be- 
ia.\\6a  of  the  lower  interest  rates  on  these 
loans. 

We  at  the  Anoka  Technical  Education 
Center  certainly  are  puzzled  by  the  attitude 
of  Congress  and  the  Administration  In  not 
providing  some  alternatives  for  students 
seeking  these  loans.  Something  needs  to  be 
done  immediately  for  many  of  our  students 
who  are  seeking  financial  aid  for  the  coming 
school  term. 

We  are  very  interested  In  your  views  on 
this  matter.  It  seems  that  you  have  been  a 
strong  advocate  of  educational  assistance  In 
the  past  and  we  hope  you  can  provide  leader- 
ship in  solving  this  vital  problem. 

John  Heidgerken, 

Counselor. 

Mankato,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  My  husband  Is  a  married  student. 
We  have  three  childen  ages  being  16,  14,  8. 
The  enclosed  article  may  cause  my  husband 
to  have  to  quit  school,  even  though  he  is  close 
to  graduation. 

He  applied  for  a  student  loan  a  month  or 
so  ago  at  Northwestern  National  Bank  of 
Mankato.  He  was  told  that  they  no  longer 
have  student  loans.  There  was  no  money  in 
It  for  them.  Naturally  this  forced  him  to 
borrow  at  a  much  higher  rate  of  interest.  If 
we  must  continue  to  do  this  until  next  March 
(When  he  plans  to  get  his  B.S.  Degree  in 
Chem.  and  Bio),  I  hate  to  think  how  long  it 
Will  be  before  we  can  get  on  our  feet  again. 
Men  the  age  of  Wilfred  (40)  need  a  lot  more 
than  courage  and  guts  to  drop  everything 
and  go  back  to  school  full  time,  especially 
with  the  responsibilities  of  supporting  a 
family  of  this  size. 

Perhaps  you  wonder  why  we  are  In  this 
great   but   difficult   undertaking.  .  .  . 

Wilfred  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm 
near  Blue  Earth.  It  was  an  expected  fact  that 
he  would  farm  like  his  dad  and  his  dad's  Dad. 
After  H.S.  graduation  he  wanted  to  go  to 
school  but  did  stay  home  a  year.  Then  he 
went  to  a  Jr.  college  In  Mankato  for  3  years. 
His  father  needed  help  so  he  went  home  again 
and  there  he  started  a  farming  career  which 
lasted  until  3  years  ago. 

In  the  Summer  of  1963  he  had  a  mild 
coronary.  This  meant,  according  to  his  Dr., 
doing  something  with  less  emotional  stress 
and  trying  to  get  Into  work  that  he  really 
could  enjoy.  He  kept  farming  on  a  smaller 
scale,  but  took  a  Job  as  ass't  mgr.  of  a  mfg. 
firm  at  the  town  we  were  living  at  the  time. 
(Gaylord)  He  enjoyed  it  to  a  point,  but  could 
not  see  himself  in  a  factory  all  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

Off  and  on  during  our  married  life  he  had 
been  encouraged  by  many  to  go  back  to 
school  if  this  was  his  desire.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult btit  possible.  Three  years  ago  he  heard 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Program  and  became 
somewhat  encouraged,  and  soon  we  were  sell- 
ing our  machinery  and  home.  We  moved  to 
Mankato  in  Nov.  of  1967  and  all  set  to  start 
our  whirlwind  adventure.  He  does  receive 
some  from  Rehab  (35.00)  weekly.  It  sure 
helps  but  we  can't  stretch  It  far  enough.  I 


have  a  full  time  position  at  Sears  here.  That 
helps  too.  Our  two  teen  agers  help  much  by 
babysitting  {even  16  yr.  old  Steve). 

I  do  not  want  you  to  get  the  wrong  Im- 
pression. I  am  not  asking  for  pity  or  a  hand 
out.  We  do  not  expect  anything  free.  We  are 
not  destitute.  We  have  a  comfortable  home. 
But  isn't  it  enough  that  Wilfred  give  up 
wages  he  would  ordinarily  receive  had  he 
worked  for  pay  during  this  time  he  must 
spend  in  school?  Why  can't  there  continue 
to  be  loans  at  a  very  low  interest  or  even  no 
interest  if  it  is  paid  back  within  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time?  Why  should  he  have  to 
stoop  to  mortgage  everything  when  it  took 
sixteen  years  to  find  ourselves  near  to  top  of 
the  "hole"?  Before  he  would  do  that  I  know 
he  would  give  up  school  and  get  whatever 
work  he  can.  I  can't  let  him  do  that 
now.  It  will  make  him  feel  like  a  complete 
failure.  (Having  the  coronary  gave  too  much 
direction,  but  I  am  afraid  he  will  have  an- 
other if  we  are  forced  into  financial  stress 
because  of  the  lack  of  the  opportunity  of 
the  Student  loans  or  help  that  would  be  Just 
as  economical.) 

Senator,  there  are  a  lot  of  "Wilfreds"  at 
Mankato  State.  Some  have  worse  situations 
and  some  I  suppose  are  abusing  the  oppor- 
tunity to  grab  all  they  can  for  nothing. 

I  know  money  is  tight  all  over.  Why  not 
raise  the  interest  rate  on  charge  accounts  and 
Installment  buying  of  luxuries  and  please  do 
what  you  can  to  allow  the  married  students 
to  finish  school  and  not  be  forced  to  get 
jobs. 

Thank  you  so  very  much  for  your  kind  con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Wilfred  Humburg. 

P.S.  Please  feel  free  to  stop  and  see  us 
when  you  get  into  Mankato.  We  would  be 
most  pleased  to  meet  with  you. 

"Real  Loan  Crunch"  May  Abort  Student 
Bank  Borrowing 
Washington. — Hundreds  of  banks  and 
other  money  lenders,  setting  the  stage  for 
what  one  official  says  will  be  "a  real  loan 
crunch,"  are  telling  the  government  they 
may  have  to  sharply  curtail  or  end  student 
loans. 

"It  may  Just  be  sabre  rattling,"  said  an 
official  of  the  insured  loan  bureau  in  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  "but  we  are  defi- 
nitely concerned  over  a  real  loan  crunch 
this  summer." 

At  stake  is  more  than  $640  million  in  gov- 
ernment guaranteed  loans  now  going  to  750.- 
000  students  under  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

Under  the  act  the  government  guarantees 
loans  of  up  to  $1,000  and  a  large  part  of  the 
Interest  for  almost  any  student  certified 
as  attending  a  college  or  university. 

As  commercial  interest  rates  climbed, 
Congress  last  year  raised  the  celling  from 
the  original  6  per  cent  ceiling  to  7  per  cent. 
Earler  this  year,  however,  the  prime  in- 
terest rate — the  rate  banks  charge  their 
most  favored  customers — spurted  to  7V2  per 
cent.  With  the  actual  rate  that  most  lenders 
charge  being  closer  to  10  per  cent,  most  In- 
stitutions prefer  to  sink  their  money  into 
something  besides  students. 

The  executive  of  one  Midwestern  bank 
with  $5  million  in  student  loans  said  it 
would  be  "folly"  to  continue  them  unless 
the  law  is  changed. 

The  government  official  also  said  the  crisis 
arises  at  a  time  when  the  government  al- 
ready is  under  fire  from  colleges  and  uni- 
versities for  cutting  back  the  10-year-old 
natlon.<<l  student  defense  loan  program. 

Under  that  program  colleges  and  univer- 
sities make  loans  directly  to  needy  students 
•jvith  money  that  is  10  per  cent  theirs  and  90 
per  cent  federal. 

While  the  defense  loans  are  Intended  for 
needy  students  only,  the  higher  education 
act  was  aimed  at  any  student. 
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"But  It's  the  poor  student  who  will  get 
hurt.  Banks  and  other  lenders  probably  won't 
turn  away  the  sons  and  daughters  of  good 
customers, "   said  the   insured   loans  official. 

Several  proposals  have  been  made  in  Con- 
gress or  are  expected  that  would  raise  the 
guaranteed  rate  or  provide  some  alternative 
such  as  granting  lenders  the  right  to  charge 
a  fee  for  each  loan  application  or  making 
some  fee  arrangement  for  volume. 

The  administration  is  now  preparing  its 
own  proposal  that  is  expected  to  go  to  Con- 
gress shortly,  but  officials  declined  to  give 
any  details. 

Virtually  all  student  loans  are  made  in 
July,  August  and  September,  officials  say, 
and  therefore  it  will  be  several  weeks  before 
trends  show  whether  the  lending  institutions 
actually  will  carry  out  threats  to  shut  off 
the  loans. 

Wayzata,  Minn., 

June  22, 1969. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  will  be  a  senior 
at  St.  Olaf  College  next  fall,  if  I  can  get  a 
loan,  that  Is.  Last  semester  my  GPA  was  4.0 — 
I'm  not  saying  this  to  brag,  but  to  Indicate 
that  I  don't  mess  around  at  school.  At  this 
point  In  my  life  I  really  want  to  teach — and 
if  I  graduate,  that's  what  I'll  be  doing. 

But  why  Is  the  government  making  it  so 
difficult  for  students  to  get  loans?  Democ- 
racy, as  I  was  taught,  relies  on  an  educated 
electorate — one  which  knows  what's  going 
on,  and  one  in  which  men  can  Intelligently 
analyze  Issues  and  think  for  themselves.  Col- 
leges teach  people  to  think,  and  In  so  doing, 
help  create  valuable  and  interested  citizens. 

So  Sylvia  Porter  stated  in  the  enclosed 
article.  It  would  be  a  disgrace  if  many  stu- 
dents are  prevented  from  furthering  their 
education.  In  the  last  3  weeks  I  have  applied 
for  a  loan  from  about  20  banks  in  the  Twin 
City  Area.  My  own  bank.  Gambles  Continen- 
tal State  Bank  In  St.  Paul  said  it  would  try 
to  get  my  loan  application  approved  by  the 
office  of  H,  E  &  W  in  Kansas  City.  If  it  is 
not  approved,  where  else  can  I  go  to  get 
money?  My  father  Just  can't  afford  to  send 
me  through  on  his  own.  I've  worked  every 
summer  and  throughout  the  school  years, 
and  have  received  several  scholarships.  But 
I  still  need  a  loan.  Do  you  have  any  practical 
suggestions? 

Can  you  do  anything  about  the  situation 
In  general?  It  will  be  worse  in  July  &  August. 
Maybe  It's  not  too  late  to  appropriate  some 
money  to  the  banks  Just  for  student  loans. 

Please  help  us — not  only  are  we  the  new 
voters,  but  the  newly-come-of-age  citizens. 
And,  contrary  to  public  belief,  most  of  us 
are  not  hippies  or  radicals.  We  Just  want  a 
chance  to  make  something  of  ourselves,  and, 
in  this  age,  we  need  a  college  degree. 

So  please  don't  abandon  us.  An  Invest- 
ment In  education  is  probably  the  most 
secure  one  that  can  be  made.  Help  us  get 
the  low-Interest  loans  we  need. 

Let  me  know  what  can  be  done  on  this 
end. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Andrea  Schulz. 

A  Column  by  Sylvia  Porter 
New  York,  N.Y. — One  dreadful  result  of 
the  latest  upsurge  in  interest  rates  and 
squeeze  on  credit  is  the  near-death  of  the 
much-touted  federal-state  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program,  designed  primarily  to  help 
middle-income  families. 

This  threat  of  extinction  comes  when  ap- 
plications for  these  loans  are  headed  for  their 
yearly  peak — July  and  August. 

The  question  facing  the  banks  and  hitting 
the  student  borrowers  is:  How  can  a  bank 
possibly  afford  to  lend  money  to  students  at 
today's  federally  prescribed  maximum  of  7 
percent? 


How  can  they  indeed?  When  the  interest 
rate  to  the  nation's  prime  borrowers  has  been 
Increased  to  B'/^  percent — meaning  the  effec- 
tive rate  to  these  most  favored  borrowers  Is  at 
least  10-11  percent?  When  regular  commer- 
cial bank  loans  to  students  stretch  up  to  15 
percent  In  annual  interest?  When  repayments 
on  practically  all  types  of  loans  begin  almost 
immediately  while  repayments  on  loans 
under  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
may  not  begin  for  five  years  or  more? 

Unless  the  loan  terms  are  substantially 
sweetened  and  soon,  the  program  is  dead. 

When  the  guaranteed  loan  program  was 
launched  four  years  ago,  its  terms  seemed 
rich  enough.  Specifically,  students  attending 
any  accredited  college,  business  or  vocational 
school  may  borrow  up  to  $1,500  (the  maxi- 
mum is  $1,000  In  some  states)  each  year  they 
are  in  school.  If  the  "adjusted"  family  in- 
come of  the  student  is  less  than  $15,000  a 
year,  the  federal  government  will  pay  the  full 
7  percent  Interest  while  the  student  is  in 
school  and  until  repayment  begins  9  to  12 
months  after  graduation  or  completion  of 
study. 

With  these  terms  the  architects  of  the  pro- 
gram were  confident  that  $1  billion  or  more 
a  year  would  be  loaned.  In  contrast,  during 
the  past  school  year  the  actual  figure  was 
$641  million  and  all  estimates  for  this  coming 
year  are  now  utterly  unrealistic.  Similarly, 
nowhere  near  the  estimated  923,000  students 
who  are  projected  to  get  loans  this  coming 
school  year  will  actually  receive  financial 
help — unless  changes  occur  in  the  loan  terms 
or  the  money  markets. 

In  most  parts  of  the  country,  only  a  frac- 
tion of  those  applying  for  loans  are  getting 
them.  More  and  more  banks  are  rejecting  all 
new  applications;  others  are  making  the  loans 
only  to  sons  and  daughters  of  favored  cus- 
tomers. Or  banks  are  "trading"  loans  to  vo- 
cational and  business  school  students  in  re- 
turn for  business  from  soclal-mlnded  com- 
mercial accounts. 

An  insider  report  is  that  the  administration 
is  debating  a  package  of  legislative  proposals 
to  save  the  program. 

The  package  could  Include  an  increase  In 
the  rate  celling  on  the  loans  from  the  current 
7  percent  to,  say,  9  to  9y2  percent  or  slightly 
more— a  level  at  which  the  banks  could  break 
even;  or  the  complete  elimination  of  any  rate 
celling  on  this  type  of  loan;  or  provision  for 
payment  of  a  federal  "incentive"  fee  to  banks 
for  each  loan;  or  the  addition  of  "points" 
which  many  banks  already  are  charging  in 
order  to  get  around  state  usury  laws. 

The  historic  climb  in  interest  rates  is  a  re- 
flection of  today's  inflationary  demand  for 
credit  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System's  ef- 
forts to  curb  the  price-wage  spiral  by  limit- 
ing the  supply  of  credit.  Our  banks  have  been 
forced  into  an  awful  bind  and  what  they  are 
paying  for  funds  to  lend  is  Just  as  startling 
as  what  they  are  charging  for  the  funds  they 
in  turn  lend. 

But  it  would  be  a  disgrace  in  this  era  if 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students 
are  prevented  from  going  to  college  or  voca- 
tional school  because  of  our  anti-inflation 
program — and  a  great  danger  to  our  entire 
society.  We  must  keep  the  student  loan  pro- 
gram working  through  this  money  crisis. 

St.  Peter,  Minn., 

June  22, 1969. 
Walter  P.  Mondale, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  currently  a 
student  of  Augsburg  College  majoring  In  ele- 
mentary education.  The  cutback  of  federal 
funds  for  college  aid  was  naturally  a  great 
disappointment  to  me,  as  my  National  Ete- 
fense  Loan  was  consequently  greatly  reduced. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  any  efforts 
you  could  possibly  make  in  aiding  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bin  which  would  enable  our  bank 
to  give  me  a  federally   insured  HEW  loan. 


This  loan  Is  necessary  for  my  family  to  l>e 
able  to  meet  the  cost  of  my  next  school  year. 
Thank  you  so  mxich  for  your  attention  and 
concern. 

Sincerely, 

Sandra  Bolstao. 

Coon  Rapids.  Minn., 

July  27, 1969. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale. 

Dear  Sir:  I'm  writing  this  letter  to  Inform 
you  of  a  very  grave  situation.  As  a  student 
entering  college  (Gustavus  Adolphus  Col- 
lege, St.  Peter,  Minn.)  as  a  freshman  this 
year,  I'm  finding  it  near  impossible  to  re- 
ceive a  government  guaranteed  student  loan. 
The  banks  in  the  metropolitan  area  are  not 
participating  in  this  program.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, the  reason  is  the  high  interest  rates. 

My  friends  and  myself,  all  middle  class 
surburbanites,  are  at  a  pwint  where  we  need 
help.  If  loans  are  not  made  to  us,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  attend  school  this  fall.  I  urge 
you  to  consider  our  problem.  Any  help  you 
may  give  to  me,  on  how  I  could  go  about 
obtaining  a  government  loan  of  this  type, 
would  be  greatly  appreciated.  I  am  going  to 
be  studying  for  a  career  In  medicine  so  If  I 
am  to  continue  school  I  must  have  a  loan. 
I  ivant  to  go  to  school  and  become  a  success. 

Thank  you. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Steven  M.  Carlson. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.. 

July  24.  1969. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I'm  writing  this  letter  to  inform 
you  on  a  very  grave  situation.  As  a  student 
entering  college  as  a  freshman  this  year.  I'm 
finding  it  near  impossible  to  receive  a  fed- 
erally guaranteed  student  loan.  The  banks 
in  the  metropolitan  area  are  not  partici- 
pating in  this  program.  To  my  knowledge, 
the  reason  for  this  is  the  high  Interest  rates. 

My  friends  and  myself,  all  middle  class 
suburbanites,  are  at  a  point  where  we  need 
help.  If  loans  are  not  made  available  to  us, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  attend  school  this 
fall. 

I  urge  you  to  consider  the  plight  of  the 
situation.  Any  help  you  may  give  me  on 
securing  this  educational  loan  would  be 
appreciated.  I'm  not  asking  for  a  handout 
but  rather  Just  a  chance  to  go  to  school.  I 
want  to  go  to  school. 

Thank  you. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Alan  Aleckson. 

Minneapolis.  Minn., 

June  23.  1969. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale;  I  am  very  dis- 
stressed  UF>on  hearing  that  the  majority  of 
banks  in  Minneapolis  are  very  reluctant  to 
grant  Federal  Student  Loans  because  of  the 
recent  raise  in  the  prime  interest  rate  to 
eight  and  one  half  per  cent.  As  you  know. 
Federal  Law  guarantees  only  seven  per  cent 
which  currently  leaves  a  difference  of  one 
and  one  half  percent. 

Before  starting  school  this  year,  I  had  been 
out  of  high  school  for  four  years.  During 
that  time  I  realized  I  was  getting  no  where 
so  I  enrolled  at  Metropolitan  State  Junior 
College  to  further  my  education  and  gain 
some  sort  of  security  for  our  ever  changing 
society.  Since  I  have  been  at  Metro  I  have 
made  the  Dean's  List  twice,  have  earned  an 
overall  3.0  average,  have  been  elected  to  the 
Student  Senate,  and  most  recently,  have 
been  elected  Vice  President  of  the  Minnesota 
Association  of  Junior  College  Student  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  U  in  this  last  capacity  that  I  am  writing 
you.  In  my  position  as  an  officer  of  this  orga- 
nization  representing   approximately    15,000 
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students,  I  wonder 
dently    being    ms  de 
banks  In  the  Mlnneapoll 
the  smaller  comniunltles 
of  Junior  College 

This  problem   I 
the  assistance  of 
r.m  afraid  It  may 
impossible  to   coAtlnue 
v.rilch  in  turn,  m|tkes 
other  students 
recent  money 
ccrn  sir,  and  Is  v 
thing  be  done. 

May  I  please  he  i 
convenience? 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 


if  this  new  policy  evl- 

by   some   of   the   large 

s  area  will  spread  to 

where  the  majority 

students  live. 

a  great  one  sir.  without 

the  Federal  Government  I 

be  very  difficult  and  maybe 

with   my  education 

me  wonder  how  many 

be  affected  by  this  most 

This  Is  of  great  con- 

Itally  Important  that  some- 


may 
sqt  eeze. 


Joseph  M.  Murpht. 
rice  President,  MAJCSG. 
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Re  Insured  Studeijt 

Higher 
Sanator  Walter 
U.S.  Senator  from 
Senate  Offlce  Buili 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator 
F'ederally  Insured 
nrade  of-banks  to 
1969-1970  school 

The  retijrn  of  In 
loaning  instltutloi 
Interest,  which  Is 
going  money  mark4t 

We   have   been 
these  loans  hoping 
finally  processed  t 
to  the  financial  1 
to  be  In  line  with 
on  almost  all  loan: 

In  accepting 
the  current  7% 
help  but  feel  that 
best  Interest  of  h 
fore  it  Is  our  bellel 
raised  to  8 

It  Is  our  thougllt 
this  to  the  attention 
dent   Financial   Alt 
Health.  Education 
existing  conflict  of 

Any  assistance 
win  be  appre<lated. 
Very  truly 


Sltsian  State  Bank. 
Ely^an,  Minn.,  July  2,  1969. 
Loans 
Educa^on  Act  of  1965 
ndale. 
innesota, 
ing. 
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Minnesota  SdHooL 
Minneapolis,    \'inn., 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mf)NDALE, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator   Mb 
the  passage  of  3.  27^1 

Millions    of 
prived  of  their  edu(^tional 
if  the  Federal 
not  continued,  and 
S  2721   will  give 
the  banks  so  that 
program   and   the 
pursue  their  education 

I    respectfully 
Eideratlon  of  this 
dents  of  this 

cooperation  and  understanding 
tion. 

Very  truly  yoilrs 


Hon.  Walter  MoNDAie 
VS.  Senate,  Old 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt   Dear   Senatoi 
attached   a   clipping 
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r  from  you  at  your  earliest 


Accepting  applications  for 

that  by  the  time  they  are 

e  Interest  rate  to  be  paid 

tltutlon  would  be  raised 

ihe  going  8%  or  more  rate 

now  being  made. 

student  loan  applications  at 

the  loan  officer  cannot 

he  is  acting  against  the 

>  institution,  and  there- 

that  this  rate  should  be 


that  you  might  bring 
of  the  Division  of  Stu- 
of  the  Department  of 
and  Welfare  so  that  the 
Interest  is  removed, 
can  give  along  this  line 


yc  urs. 


L.  LaFrance. 

President. 


OP  Business, 
August    4,    1969. 


ndale:    The   urgency   of 
cannot  be  overstated, 
college   students   will   be  de- 
pursuits  this  fall 
Loan  Program  is 
the  Administration  BUI 
necessary  incentive  to 
they  will   reactivate  the 
students  will  be  able  to 
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your   favorable   con- 
on  behalf  of  the  stu- 
coun^y,  and  appreciate  your 
of  the  sltua- 


W.  C.  Stevenson, 

President. 
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Minn., 
August  1,  1969. 


Seiate  Office  Building, 


Mondale:    Please   find 
from  the  Minneapolis 


Star,  July  29.  1969,  which  concerns  proposed 
legislation  to  Increase  the  government  In- 
terest subsidy  to  banks  sponsoring  student 
loans  for  college.  The  past  two  years  such 
a  loan  has  enabled  me  to  attend  Macalester 
College,  St.  Paul.  However  I,  like  many 
others,  suddenly  find  myself  unable  to  get 
my  loan  renewed  because  of  increased  in- 
terest rates.  I  know  I  represent  thousands  of 
other  college  students  from  middle-class 
bEickgrounds  who  can  neither  present  suffi- 
cient need  to  qualify  for  college  financial  aid, 
nor  who  have  the  personal  resources  to  match 
rising  private  and  public  college  costs.  These 
loans  help  us  bridge  the  gap  between  Bum- 
mers. 

Sincerely, 

Suzanne  K.  Tarrey. 

Proposal  Asks  Interest  Subsidy  on  Lo.\ns 
to  College  Students 

Washington.  D.C. — The  Nixon  administra- 
tion today  proposed  giving  banks  an  incen- 
tive payment  to  pry  loose  money  for  loans 
to  students  before  colleges  open  in  Septem- 
ber. 

James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  education  commission- 
er, told  a  House  Education  subcommittee 
"emergency  legislation"  is  necessary  to  en- 
courage banks  to  make  the  loans  for  which 
they  receive  a  lower  rate  of  interest. 

The  student  loans  are  guaranteed  by  the 
government  but  presently  have  a  maximum 
Interest  rate  of  7  percent.  The  banks  now 
charge  8.5  percent  to  their  preferred  cus- 
tomers. 

INCENTIVE    FEE 

Under  the  administration  bill,  the  govern- 
ment would  pay  an  incentive  fee  of  up  to  3 
percent  above  the  current  7  percent  Interest 
limit  and  would  review  the  amount  of  the 
fee  each  six  months  to  determine  if  it  should 
be  adjusted. 

Banks  recently  raised  their  prime  interest 
rate — charged  to  their  preferred  or  most  im- 
portant customers — to  8.5  percent.  Earlier 
testimony  from  bankers  indicated  that  in- 
terest on  student  loans  would  have  to  be  at 
least  9.5  percent  a  year. 

Under  the  proposed  loan  program,  the 
government  would  pay  all  of  the  interest 
for  the  student  while  he  is  In  college.  After 
he  leaves  college  the  student  starts  paying 
on  the  loan  and  assumes  the  full  7  percent 
Interest  rate  with  the  government  handling 
the  Interest  above  7  percent. 


pay  off  and  no  money  to  continue  in  school? 
We  feel  that  this  situation  Is  worthy  of  your 
inquiry. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  JoN  MoE. 

St.  PAtn,,  Minn., 

July  30,  1969. 
Senator  Mondale:  We  have  tried  all 
sources  to  secure  a  Government  Student 
Loan,  so  that  our  son  may  continue  his  edu- 
cation at  Mankato  State  College.  All  the 
banks  that  we  have  tried  in  St.  Paul  have 
turned  us  down.  We  realize  that  this  is  a 
national  problem  and  that  anything  that  you 
might  be  able  to  do  for  us  would  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Yours  truly, 

P'RANK  A.  PlNCEl,. 


Bemidiji,  Minn. 
Dear  Mr.  Mond.ale:  My  husband  and  I  re- 
ceived Federally  Insured  College  Loans  last 
year  to  finance  our  education  at  Bemidjl 
State  College.  Last  week  we  received  notice 
from  Thomas  Schmidt  of  Midwest  Federal  in 
Minneapolis  that  they  are  completely  with- 
drawn from  the  college  loan  program  and 
neither  of  the  loans  will  be  accepted. 

I  have  only  one  year  left  until  graduation. 
Upon  my  graduation  I  had  planned  to  teach 
in  this  area  and  put  my  husband  through  his 
last  year.  As  it  stands  now.  however,  we  are 
left  stranded  with  loans  that  are  due  if  we 
quit  school  and  no  degrees  to  make  the 
money  with  which  to  pay  them  back.  With  a 
small  child  to  feed  life  hasn't  been  easy,  but 
we  have  been  willing  to  work  and  sacrifice. 
Both  of  us  feel  a  responsibility  to  our  coun- 
try and  wish  to  be  as  productive  as  we  are 
able  to  be.  Both  of  us  plan  to  enter  teaching. 
What  bothers  us  is  that  the  students  who 
borrowed  from  local  banks  can  again  receive 
loans  even  though  money  is  short.  As  one 
gentleman  at  a  local  bank  put  it — they  feel 
they  have  a  responsibility  to  the  students 
they  started  in  college  to  allow  them  to  finish 
even  though  it  is  a  strain  on  them.  However 
no  new  loans  are  to  be  given.  Why  Is  it  that 
Midwest  Federal  feels  no  sense  of  obligation? 
I  realize  that  there  are  more  productive  loans 
for  them,  but  is  it  fair  to  leave  people  in  the 
final  sUge  ol  their  education  with  a  loan  to 


St.  Paul,  Minn., 

July  24, 1969. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  will  be  a  fresh- 
man this  fall  at  Reed  College,  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  am  relying  In  a  large  part  on 
financial  aid., but  all  my  attempts  to  negoti- 
ate a  Federally  Insured  Loan  (or  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan)  have  been  unsuccessful.  The 
twelve  banks  and  lending  institutions  in  the 
Twin  Cities  area  which  I  have  tried  will  not 
grant  these  "loss"  loans  available  under  the 
Federal  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

I  understand  that  Congress  is  consider- 
ing legislation  to  ease  the  strain  on  banks 
and  encourage  their  participation  In  the 
student  loan  program — legislation  which  will 
probably  take  the  form  of  a  federal  subsidy 
to  the  banks  equal  to  or  a  little  more  than 
the  difference  between  the  loan  rate  of  7^i 
and  the  prime  rate  (now  S'/i  To  ) .  /  urge  your 
strong  and  prompt  support  of  helpful  legis- 
lation in  this  area  of  interest-subsidised 
student  loans. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jean  Johnson. 

P.S. — I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Minneapolis 
Tribune  of  July  13,  1969.  which  should  be 
of  interest  to  you. 

[From    the    Minneapolis    (Minn.)    Tribune, 

July  13,  1969] 

Student  Loan  Plan  Periled  in  Minnesota 

(By  Fred  Johnson) 

The  federal  government's  guaranteed  loan 
program  for  college  students  is  in  serious 
trouble  In  Minnesota. 

Many  banks  have  reduced  or  eliminated 
their  lending  activities  under  the  program, 
according  to  a  MinneapoUs  Tribune  survey. 
As  a  result  thousands  of  students  are  losing 
an  Important  source  of  financial  assistance. 

The  problem  stems  from  the  infiatlonary 
trend  in  the  national  economy.  Because  of 
tight  money  conditions  and  rising  interest 
rates,  lending  Institutions  are  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  make  loans  at  7  percent — the  maxi- 
mum Interest  allowable  under  the  federal 
program. 

One  college  official  told  the  story  of  a  Twin 
Cities  girl  who  received  a  letter  from  her 
congressman  commending  her  academic 
achievement  In  high  school. 

The  girl's  mother  wrote  back  to  the  con- 
gressman that  her  daughter  had  been  seek- 
ing a  loan  to  help  her  continue  her  educa- 
tion, and  had  been  turned  down  by  16  banks. 
The  mother  said  she  was  tired  of  hearing 
about  all  the  money  supposedly  available  to 
students. 

Another  college  official  said  the  guaranteed 
loans  had  been  a  good  program,  but  that 
"they  are  not  the  answer  this  year." 

As  things  now  stand,  "I  dont  see  how 
we  can  have  anything  but  a  crisis  for  many 
students,"  said  Edgar  M,  Carlson,  executive 
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director   of    the    Minnesota   Private    College 
Council. 

Some  observers  feel  the  program  might  be 
salvaged  if  the  Interest  rate  could  be  In- 
creased. The  rate  wa«  raised  from  6  to  7  per- 
cent last  summer. 

Rep.  Edith  Green.  D-Ore.,  chairman  of  the 
House  Higher  Education  Subcommittee,  has 
scheduled  hearings  for  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  to  explore  possible  changes  to 
make  the  program  work  more  effectively. 

According  to  sources  in  Washington,  DC, 
the  Nixon  administration  is  thought  to  be 
considering  the  possibility  of  some  form  of 
payment  to  give  bankers  more  incentive  to 
make  student  loans. 

Rep.  Albert  H.  Quie  of  Minnesota,  the  sen- 
ior Republican  on  Mrs.  Green's  subcommit- 
tee, said  last  week  that  he  believes  the  pres- 
ent loan  program  should  be  continued.  He 
suggested,  however,  that  a  new  program  be 
created  to  provide  federal  guarantees  for 
loans  at  prevailing  interest  rates. 

"I  don't  think  students  would  be  gouged." 
Quie  said,  "because  with  the  loans  federally- 
guaranteed,  they  should  qualify  as  prime 
borrowers  and  get  the  prime  rate." 

(The  prime  interest  rate — generally  defined 
fis  the  rate  banks  charge  their  best  corporate 
customers — now  Is  8 '/a   percent.) 

In  a  related  development,  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
agreed  Friday  to  borrow  $500,000  for  the  uni- 
versity to  use  In  making  6-percent  loans  to 
students.  The  principal  Impetus  for  the  re- 
gents' action  apparently  was  the  35-percent 
tuition  Increase  that  will  go  into  effect  at 
the  university  this  fall. 

The  problems  In  the  federally  guaranteed 
loan  program  are  compared  by  the  fact  that 
ether  federal  aid  programs  for  students  are 
being  reduced. 

And  as  their  sources  of  assistance  dwindle, 
Minnesota  students  are  faced  with  sharply 
increased  fees  at  both  private  and  public 
colleges. 

The  situation  adds  up  to  "total  frustra- 
tion" for  some  students,  said  Robert  Ma- 
tuska,  director  of  student  financial  aids  at 
Mankato  State  College.  "I'm  totally  frus- 
trated myself,"  he  added. 

From  September  1967  through  May  of  this 
year,  Minnesota  residents  received  33,700 
guaranteed  loans  totaling  $28.3  million,  ac- 
cording to  the  Minnesota  Higher  Education 
Co-ordinating  Commissions  (HECC). 

Close  to  600  lending  institutions  in  the 
Slate  have  participated. 

The  program  which  was  authorized  by  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  works  like 
this: 

The  student  gets  a  loan  from  a  bank,  or 
another  lending  Institution,  and  the  federal 
government  pays  the  interest  as  long  as  he 
is  in  school.  After  he  leaves  school  the  bor- 
rower assumes  the  responsibility  for  paying 
off  the  loan. 

A  student  can  borrow  up  to  $1,500  for  a 
single  school  year,  and  up  to  $7,500  over  a 
period  of  years. 

Anyone  can  borrow  under  the  program, 
hut  the  interest  subsidy  is  available  only  to 
those  whose  adjusted  family  income  does 
not  exceed  $15,000. 

According  to  educators,  the  program  has 
benefited  students  from  low-Income  families 
as  well  as  students  with  mlddle-clstss  back- 
grounds. 

The  students  most  serioxisly  affected  by 
the  decline  of  the  program  are  'those  who 
need  their  first  loan,  according  to  George 
Risty,  a  member  of  the  HECC  staff. 

Students  seeking  renewed  loans  under  the 
program  are  having  their  problems,  too. 

For  example,  a  married  student  at  a  state 
college  who  had  a  guaranteed  loan  last  year 
was  told  by  his  bank  last  week  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  him  getting  a  loan  for  the 
coming  school  year,  when  he  hopes  to  grad- 
uate. 

A  Minneapolis  man  who  has  two  childres 
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attending  college,  both  of  whom  have  re- 
ceived guaranteed  loans  in  the  past,  got  the 
same  story  from  his  bank. 

This  man's  solution  was  to  dip  into  his 
own  savings  and  make  the  loans  himself.  But 
it  Is  apparent  that  this  solution  will  not  work 
for  everyone. 

MiNNiTONKA.  Minn., 

July    12,    1969. 
Senator  Mondale. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale  :  I  am  a  senior  stu- 
dent in  Secondary  Education-Sociology  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  I  sought  a  renewal 
on  a  Federally  guaranteed  student  loan  from 
my  bank,  Plchfield  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Min- 
neapolis. I  was  told  that  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  loan  money  to  me  again 
under  that  program.  They  suggested  I  bor- 
row It  from  my  parents.  My  parents  do  not 
have  the  money  to  lend  me.  I  am  working, 
but  I  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  35'";  tui- 
tion Increase  at  the  University  this  year  with- 
out a  loan. 

I  want  to  ask  you  to  support  the  work  of 
people  who  are  helping   me  &   students   In 
similar  circumstances. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Maryanne    Wieser. 


Hopkins,  Minn., 

June  19,  1969. 

Senator  MoT-'nALs:  Yesterday  I  went  to 
Northwestern  National  Bank  in  Minneap- 
olis to  pick  up  the  forms  for  the  federally 
insured  college  loan.  I  was  informed  that 
this  program  was  no  longer  in  existence.  I 
am  presently  a  sophomore  at  St.  Cloud  State 
College  and  I  had  a  loan  last  year.  I  dont 
know  If  I  can  go  back  to  school  If  I  can't 
obtain  some  funds.  My  brother  Is  beginning 
college  this  fall  also  and  my  family  simply 
can't  afford  to  pay  for  It.  Could  you  please 
explain  to  me  the  reason  for  canceling  this 
program?  I  would  also  like  to  know  if  there 
is  some  other  agency  I  could  contact  In 
order  to  receive  funds.  Any  information  you 
could  send  me  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
I  really  want  to  go  back  to  school. 

Thank  you. 

Sandra  Maas. 

More  Education,  More  Opportunity,  a  Col- 
lege Degree.  Training  for  a  Job — The  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  Sponsors  Programs 
That  Can  Assist  You 

college 
If  you  have  been  accepted  at  a  college  or 
if    you   now    attend    a    college    contact    the 
student  financial  aid  officer  at  your  school. 
He   can    give   you   specific   information   and 
applications    for    three    college-based    pro- 
grams sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Education: 
(1) — A  Program  of  Grants. 
(2) — A  Program  of  Loans. 
(3) — A  Program  of  Work  Opportunities. 
The  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  Pro- 
gram is  for  students  of  exceptional  financial 
need  who  without  this  grant  would  be  un- 
able to  continue  their  education.  Grants  of 
up  to  $1,000  a  year  are  available  for  4  years 
of    undergraduate    study;    and    If    you    are 
selected   for  an   EOG.  you  will   also  receive 
additional  financial  aid  at  least  equal  to  the 
EOG  amount.  The  financial  aid  officer  at  your 
school  selects  those  who  will  receive  grants 
and  determines  the  amount  you  will  need. 

The  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram makes  It  possible  for  you  to  borrow 
up  to  $1,000  each  year  to  a  total  of  $5,000 
for  your  undergraduate  study  and  up  to 
$2,500  each  year  for  graduate  or  professional 
study  to  a  combined  total  of  $10,000  for  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  study.  As  in 
the  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  Pro- 
gram, the  financial  aid  officer  on  your  cam- 
pus is  responsible  for  determining  which  stu- 


dents are  eligible  and  the  amount  of  the 
loan.  Repayment  begins  9  months  after  you 
cease  at  least  half-time  study  and  may  ex- 
tend over  a  10-year  period.  Interest  charges 
of  8  percent  also  begin  at  the  start  of  the 
repayment  period.  No  repayment  Is  re- 
quired and  no  interest  Is  charged — for  any 
period  up  to  3  years  during  which  you  are 
serving  In  the  Armed  Forces,  Peace  Corps, 
or  VISTA.  The  program  also  provides  for 
partial  or  total  loan  cancellation  for  stu- 
dents who  enter  the  field  of  teaching. 

The  College  Work-Study  Program  may  as- 
sist you  by  providing  a  Job  opportunity  for 
the  college  Itself  or  for  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency — such  as  a  school,  a  so- 
cial agency,  or  a  hospital — working  In  co- 
oj>eratlon  with  your  school.  You  may  work 
an  average  of  15  hours  weekly  while  classes 
are  in  session  and  40  hours  p)er  week  during 
the  summer  or  other  vacation  periods.  In 
general,  the  salary  paid  Is  at  least  equal  to 
the  current  minimum  wage,  although,  it  is 
frequently  higher.  The  financial  aid  officer 
is  responsible  for  determining  the  students 
to  be  employed,  selecting  suitable  Jobs  for 
them,  handling  the  payroll,  and  the  general 
administration   of  the  program. 

For  more  specific  information  and  appli- 
cations on  these  three  programs,  see  your 
financial  aid  officer.  If  you  are  not  in  school 
now,  write  to  the  Director /Office  of  Student 
Financial  Aid  at  the  school  you  would  like 
to  attend. 

COLLEGE    OR    VOCATIONAL    TRAINING 

The  Guaranteed  Loan  Program:  The  OfTice 
of  Education  also  sponsors  a  loan  program 
which  may  enable  you  to  borrow  money 
directly  from  a  savings  and  loan  association, 
credit  union,  bank,  or  other  participating 
lender.  Tlie  general  outline  was  established 
by  Federal  law;  but  each  State  administers 
the  program  according  to  slightly  different 
procedures.  Depending  on  your  year  In  school, 
you  may  borrow  up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,500: 
in  some  States,  this  maximum  is  $1,000  per 
year.  If  your  adjusted  family  Income  Is  under 
$15,000  per  year,  the  Federal  Government  will 
pay  the  full  interest  charged  on  this  loan 
while  you  are  attending  school,  and  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  repayment  period.  Re- 
payment begins  on  a  date  between  9  and 
12  months  after  you  complete  your  course  of 
study  or  leave  school.  The  maximum  re- 
payment period  is  10  years,  although  mini- 
mum repayment  requirements  may  reduce 
this.  Deferment  of  repayment  may  be  au- 
thorized for  service  in  the  military.  Peace 
Corps,  or  VISTA;  or  for  any  period  that  you 
return  to  full-time  study. 

For  the  first  time  you  can  ri 'eive  financinl 
aid  to  help  you  gain  vocational  training  that 
will  broaden  your  employment  opportuni- 
ties. There  are  no  age  limitations.  You  do  not 
have  to  be  a  high  school  graduate  or  even  an 
elementary  school  graduate.  The  only  re- 
quirement Is  that  you  be  able  to  benefit 
from  the  training  you  receive. 

Arrangements  for  your  loan — whether  you 
are  interested  In  a  college  degree  or  vocational 
training — ^mvist  be  made  directly  between 
you  and  your  lender.  Applications  are  avail- 
able from  lenders,  schools,  or  the  guarantee 
agency  designated  for  your  State  of  legal 
residence  listed  below. 

You  may  borrow  under  this  program  if : 

(1) — you  are  enrolled  or  have  been  ac- 
cepted for  enrollment  as  an  undergraduate, 
graduate,  or  professional  student — on  at 
least  a  half  time  basis — at  an  eligible  college 
or  university  or  hospital  school  of  nursing,  or 

(2) — you  are  enrolled  or  have  been  ac- 
cepted for  enrollment — on  at  least  a  half 
time  basis — in  an  approved  vocational,  tech- 
nical, or  business  school. 

Your  State  guarantee  agency,  lender,  or 
student  financial  aid  officer  will  be  able  to 
provide  you  with : 

(1)  — specific  information  regarding  the 
operation  of  the  program  in  your  State. 

(2) — the  necessary  application  forms. 
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Building,  100  North  Senate  Avenue,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana  46204. 

Iowa 
Higher   Education   Faeilltles   Commission, 
1300  Des  Moines  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
50309. 

Kansas 
Directory   of   Higher   Education,   Office   of 
Education,  Region  VI,  601  East  12th  Street, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64106. 

Kentucky 
Kentucky    Higher    Education     Assistance 
Authority,  319  Ann  Street,  Frankfort,  Ken- 
tucky 40601. 

Louisiana  (in-State-students) 
Louisiana     Higher    Education     Assistance 
Commission.   Post   Office   Box  44095,   Capitol 
Station,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70802. 
Louisiana  {out-of -State-students) 

United  States  Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  845  Third 
Avenue,    New    York,    New    York    10022. 

Maine 

Maine  State  Department  of  Education,  Au- 
gusta, Maine  04330. 

Maryland 

Maryland  Higher  Education  Loan  Corpora- 
Uon,  2100  Guilford  Avenue.  Baltimore.  Mary- 
land 21218. 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Corporation,  511  Statler  Building,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02116. 

Michigan 
Michigan  Higher  Education  Assistance  Au- 
thority,   Commerce   Building.   P.O.   Box   420. 
Lansing,  Michigan  48902. 

Minnesota 
Director  of  Higher  Education.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Region  VI,  601  East  12th  Street,  Kan- 
sas City.  Missouri,  64106. 

Mississippi 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Institutions  of  Higher 
Learning.  1007  Woolfolk  Building,  Jackson, 
Mississippi  39201. 

Missouri 

Commission  for  Higher  Education.  600 
Clark  Avenue,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri  65101. 

Montana 
Director    of    Higher    Education,    Office    of 
Education,   Region  VIII,  9017  Federal   Office 
Building,    19th    and    Stout   Streets.    Denver. 
Colorado  80202. 

Nebraska 
Director    of    Higher    Education.    Office    of 
Education,  Region  VI,  601  East  12tb  Street, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64106. 

Nevada 

United  Student  Aid  Funds.  Inc..  845  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022, 

New  Hampshire 
New  Hampshire  Higher  Education  Assist- 
ance Foundation,  3  Capitol  Street,  Concord, 
New  Hampshire  03301. 

New  Jersey 
New   Jersey   Higher   Education    Assistance 
Authority,  225  West  State  Street,  Trenton, 
New   Jersey   08625. 

New  Mexico 
Director    of    Higher    Education,    Office    of 
Education,  Region  VII,  1114  Commerce  Street, 
Dallas,  Texas  75202. 

New  York 
New    York    Higher    Education    Assistance 
Corporation,   159  Delaware  Avenue,  Delmar, 
New  York  12054. 

North  Carolina 
State     Education     Assistance     Authority, 
1307  Glenwood  Avenue,  Balelgb,  North  Caro- 
Una  27605. 


North  Dakota 
Director    of    Higher   Education,    Office    of 
■ducatlon,  Region  VI,  601  Bast  12th  Street, 
Kansas  City,   Missouri  64106. 

Ohio 
Ohio    Student   Loan    Commission,    Wyan- 
dotte Building,  21  West  Broad  Street,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio  43215. 

Oklahoma 
Oklahoma  State  Regents  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation, State  Capitol,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla- 
homa 73105. 

'Oregon 
State  of  Oregon  Scholarship  Commission. 
Post  Office  Box  3175,  Eugene,  Oregon  97402 

Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Agency,  Towne  House,  660  Boas  Street,  Har- 
rlsburg,  Pennsylvania  17102. 

Puerto  Rico 
Director    of    Higher    Education,    Office    of 
Education,   Region   in,   220   Seventh   Street 
NE..  Charlottesville,  Virginia  22901. 

Rhode  Island 
Rhode  Island  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Corporation,     Room     404,     139     Mathewson 
Street,   Providence,   Rhode   Island   02901. 

South  Carolina 

United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  845  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022. 

South  Dakota 
Director    of    Higher    Education,    Office    of 
Education,  Region  VI,  601  East  12th  Street, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64106. 

Tennessee 
Tennessee    Education    Loan    Corporation, 
State  Dep>artment  of  Education,  115  Cordell 
Hull    Building,    Nashville,    Tennessee    37219. 
Texas  {Direct  State  Loans) 
Director  of  Student  Financial  Aid,  Texas 
College  &  University  System,  Sam  Houston 
State  Office  Building,   201   East   14th  Street, 
Austin,  Texas  78701. 

Texas   (Guaranteed  Loans) 
United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  845  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022. 

Utah 
Director    of    Higher    Education,    Office    of 
Education,  Region  VIH,  Room  9017,  Federal 
Office    Building,     19th    and    Stout    Streets. 
Denver,  Colorado  80202. 

Vermont 
Vermont  Student  Assistance  Corporation. 
109    South    Wlnooskl    Avenue,    Burlington. 
Vermont  05401. 

Virgiiiia  (In-State-Students) 
Virginia   State   Education   Assistance   Au- 
thority, 1116  State-Planters  Bank  Building, 
Richmond,  Virginia  23216. 

Virginia  (Out-of-State-Students) 
Director    of    Higher    Education,    Office    of 
Education,  Region  in,   220  Seventh  Street, 
NE.,  Charlottesville,  Virginia  22901. 
Washington 
Director    of   Higher    Education.    Office    of 
Education,  Region  IX,  50  Fulton  Street,  Re- 
gional Office  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia 94102. 

West  Virginia 
Director    of    Higher    Education,    Office    of 
Education,  Region  III,  220  Seventh   Street, 
NE..  Charlottesville.  Virginia  22901. 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin  Higher  Education  Corporation. 
State  Office  Building,  115  West  Wilson  Street, 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53702. 

Wyoming 

Director,  Higher  Education,  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Region  VIII,  Room  9017  Federal  Office 
Building,  19th  and  Stout  Streets,  Denver, 
Colorado  80202. 
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NicoLLiT  Minn., 

July  15, 1969. 
Hon.  Wai-ter  Mokdale. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  In  regard  to  the 
Federal  backing  of  student  loans  for  college 
Btudei-ts.  There  seems  to  be  a  question  If 
Jt  can  be  had  this  year.  It  seems  as  If  the 
banks  are  hesitant  to  go  along.  Of  course  the 
interests  will  be  higher  than  before.  I  have 
a  grandson  that  has  been  living  vrith  us 
since  he  was  a  baby.  He  has  been  going  to 
GuEtavus  Adolphus  for  two  years.  It  will  be 
hard  for  him  and  other  students  that  plan 
on  this  help. 

Thanking  you   for  the  good  Job  you  are 
doing  for  Minnesota  and  the  Nation. 
I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

Archie  A.  Webster. 

Northwestern  Electronics  Institute, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  31, 1969. 
Ho».  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

What  can  be  done  to  make  the  federally 
Insured  student  loan  program  more  attrac- 
tive to  lending  agencies?  Our  bank,  having 
loaned  one  million  dollars  to  college  and 
technical  school  students,  is  now  at  the  point 
of  discontinuing  this  program,  the  paper 
work  Involved  In  processin  ,  the  loan  appli- 
cation and  the  problem  attendant  to  tracing 
borrower  and  collection  programs  make  It 
impractical  to  continue  this  service  at  the 
established  Interest  rate.  This  financing  pro- 
gram is  great  for  the  student  to  enable  him 
to  pursue  post  high  school  education.  How- 
ever, tighter  controls  must  be  implemented 
In  the  law  and  greater  benefits  established 
for  the  lending  agency. 

C.  L.  Larson, 

President. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  is- 
sue we  face  here  is  a  fairly  technical  one. 
As  the  Senator  from  Colorado  points 
out,  the  7 -percent  ceiling  presently  exist- 
ing on  guaranteed  loans  to  students  is  far 
below  the  current  market  interest  rate. 
Thus,  lenders  are  reiuctant  to  make 
loans  at  what  they  regard  as  an  interest 
loss. 

The  proposal  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate this  morning  would  add  to  that  7 
percent  a  subsidy  that  would  be  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  lender  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  7 
percent  which  a  student  would  pay  and 
the  market  rate  which  the  lender  coxUd 
charge. 

The  reason  for  providing  a  Federal 
subsidy  on  insured  student  loans  is  to 
give  the  banker  the  profit  he  would  gain 
from  interest  rates  at  the  current  level. 
In  other  words,  the  banker  would  re- 
ceive full  compensation  and  full  profit. 
This  is  not  the  morning  to  discuss 
whether  the  profits  are  exorbitant.  It  is, 
however,  relevant  to  point  out  that  in- 
terest rates  generally  are  the  highest 
they  have  been  in  probably  100  years. 

In  any  case,  under  these  provisions, 
the  banker  will  receive  most  impressive 
profits  indeed.  We  are  not  arguing  with 
that.  We  regret  the  high  interest  rate, 
but  this  proposal  has  been  unanimously 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  with  that  provision 
included. 

The  question  is.  Should  the  banker,  in 
addition  to  benefiting  from  that  high 
interest  rate  on  what  is  to  him  a  riskless 
loan  insured  by  the  Federal  Government, 
condition  this  student  loan  on  a  require- 


ment that  the  student  or  his  parents 
leave  deposits  with  the  bank,  or  conduct 
personal  business  with  the  bank,  or  in 
other  ways  have  commercial  relation- 
ships with  the  bank,  which  profit  the 
bank  even  more?  Should  the  banker  be 
permitted  to  make  his  7  percent  from 
the  student,  receive  the  Federal  interest 
subsidy,  be  totally  protected  against  risk 
by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  in  addition  be 
permitted  to  impose  upon  the  borrower 
a  commitment  that  will  drive  the  bank's 
profit  up  even  higher?  This  is  the  issue. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts said  that  this  is  a  program 
that  should  be  geared  to  get  money  in  the 
hands  of  a  student  so  he  can  go  on  to 
college.  To  do  this  we  are  willing  to  pay 
the  banker  a  reasonable  profit,  but  we 
ought  to  stop  there.  We  ought  to  say  that 
these  loans  are  available  to  the  young 
men  and  women  of  this  countiT  for  col- 
lege or  vocational  school,  without  requir- 
ing, in  addition,  that  they  have  parents 
who  are  wealthy  enough  to  leave  deposits 
in  banks,  or  have  any  commercial  busi- 
ness, and  or  have  commercial  papers  or 
loans    handled    through    the    lending 
institution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  provision 
prohibiting  the  continuation  of  this  dis- 
criminatory practice  is  impressively  mod- 
est and  long  overdue.  It  is  something  we 
have  learned  on  the  basis  of  experience 
in  this  program  that  needs  to  be  cor- 
rected. 

The  American  Bankers  Association 
this  morning,  in  a  letter  placed  on  my 
desk,  admits  that  this  has  been  the  nor- 
mal practice.  They  say  that  past  banking 
relationships  provide  a  normal  and 
understandable  basis  for  such  judg- 
ments. 

We  hear  much  these  days  about  how 
the  private  sector  should  help  the  public 
sector  solve  the  human  problems  which 
this  Nation  faces.  I  agree  with  that  con- 
cept. But  is  it  too  much  to  ask,  when 
the  Federal  Government  insures  bankers 
a  very  handsome,  riskless  profit,  for 
them  to  make  these  loans  available  with- 
out discrimination  in  their  communities, 
without  in  addition  imposing  a  charge 
that  will  make  available  lending  oppor- 
tunities and  borrowing  opportunities  on- 
ly to  those  prospective  students  who  have 
the  kind  of  connections,  with  their  par- 
ents or  with  others,  that  further  increase 
the  profits  of  the  bank? 

I  should  like  to  read  a  typical  letter  on 
this  problem  which  shows  what  is  hap- 
pening in  this  connection  with  the  guar- 
anteed loan  program  in  this  country. 
This  is  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Clarence  Mol- 
stad  of  Brainerd,  Minn.  In  it  she  points 
out  that  her  son  is  a  gifted  premedical 
student,  well  on  his  way  to  an  impressive 
madical  career.  But,  in  order  to  send  him 
through  school  he  needs  a  loan;  they 
do  not  have  the  money  themselves.  This 
is  what  she  reports : 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Brainerd  is  the 
local  bank  designated  to  make  federally  in- 
sured loans.  Carl  talked  to  the  banker  about 
securing  this  type  of  loan  and  was  told  that 
because  we  were  not  customers,  he  could 
not  be  granted  the  loan.  The  only  banking 
that  we  do  is  to  have  a  personal  checking 
account,  since  we  have  no  mortgages,  loans, 
or  savings  account.  When  I  told  the  banker 


this,  he  told  me  the  bank  does  not  make  any 
money  on  a  checking  account,  and  therefore 
he  doubted  If  the  bank  directors  would  grant 
the  loan. 

This  is  happening  all  over  the  country. 
Decent   young   men   and   women   need 
loans  in  order  to  get  through  college. 
Today  we  are  going  to  adopt  an  amend- 
ment which  not  only  will  permit  banks 
to  make  7  percent  on  that  loan,  but  also 
will  provide  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  make  up  any  difference  be- 
tween 7  percent  and  the  market  rate; 
yet,  banks  are  insisting  that  in  addition 
to  this,  they  make  money  from  deposits. 
Apparently,  a  checking  accoimt  from  a 
modest  income  family  in  a  bank  will  not, 
in  some  cases,  be  enough  to  qualify  a 
member  of  that  family  for  an  insured 
student  loan  from  that  bank.  Instead, 
they  are  going  to  ration  these  highly  de- 
sirable   7-percent    loans    among    those 
most  able  to  increase  the  profits  to  the 
banks.  This  practice   destroys  or  seri- 
ously interferes  with  the  effectiveness  of 
this  program. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  insisting  that  these  loans  be 
made  to  students  on  the  basis  of  need 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  the  fortuity  of 
having  parents  with  enough  money  to 
enrich  the  banks  further. 

We  have  heard  this  morning,  and  we 
have  heard  elsewhere,  that  this  is  a  vol- 
untary program,  and  the  only  way  one 
can  get  the  private  banking  industry  to 
make  loans  is  to  sweeten  the  pot  further; 
otherwise  they  will  not  do  it.  One  won- 
ders what  happened  to  the  rhetoric  of 
public  service  that  we  hear  so  often  from 
the  private  sector.  But,  apart  from  that, 
I  think  the  statistics  belie  that  conclu- 
sion, because,  in  the  4-year  history  of 
the  guaranteed  loan  program,  loans  have 
risen  dramatically,  even  in  1969,  when 
interest  rates  were  at  an  alltime  high. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  ask  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  In  1966,  the  guaran- 
teed loan  program  provided  $77  miUion 
in  loans;  in  1967,  $248  miUion;  in  1968. 
$436  miUion;  in  1969.  $672  million.  So 
loans  are  being  made  at  an  alltime  high, 
even  with  these  exceedingly  high  inter- 
est rates,  despite  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
7-percent  ceiling.  And  we  have  taken  a 
step  in  this  bill  to  subsidize  the  bankers 
for  the  difference  between  7  percent  and 
the  market  rate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  a  7-percent  rate  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  Goveniment,  as  I  under- 
stand, in  banking  circles,  that  is  worth 
at  least  1  point  or  even  a  point  and  a 
quarter.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Because  there  is  no  risk  of  loss.  In 
other  words,  we  are  now  guaranteeing 
them  a  profit,  at  interest  rates  that  are 
at  an  alltime  high,  and  we  are  protecting 
them  with  the  integrity  of  the  Federal 
Government  against  any  loss. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  ha<  expired. 
Who  yields  tlm0? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yiejd  1  additional  minute 
to  the  Senator  frfcm  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MOKDAUS.  Now  they  want  to  go 
nrp  step  further  and  say  that  banks 
should  be  permitted  to  discriminate  be- 
tween Insured  student  loan  applicants 
on  the  basis  of  th^ir  families  wealth,  or 
connections,  so  th^t  banks  can  increase 
their  profits  und0r  this  program  even 
further.  It  creates  a  wholly  indefensible 
situation,  in  which  a  decent  student,  be- 
cause he  does  not  have  money,  cannot 
get  loans,  despite  (tverything  we  are  do- 
ing to  enrich  the  bankers.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  to  a  sk  the  bankers  to  help 
us  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  ]i^r.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  [  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand,  half 
of  the  students  who  are  in  college  today 
are  from  the  top  Iquarter  percentile  in 
terms  of  ramily  incjome,  and  only  7  per- 
cent are  ftf  the  lowfer  quarter  in  terms  of 
family  income.  I  tiiink  this  can  suggest 
that  we  are  finding  the  middle  higher  in- 
comes are  able  to  U  ke  advantage  of  some 
of  these  programs  i  o  a  much  greater  de- 
gree; and  this  situation,  without  this 
amendment,  could  very  well  increase 
that  trend. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Clark  Kerr,  who  [  think  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  Nation's  experts  in  this  field, 
said    that    today     a    young     man    or 

woman 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time' 

Mr.  MONDALE.  :  ask  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yiell  one-half  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Kerr  said  that  to- 
day a  young  man  or  woman  whose  family 
income  is  in  the  toi  i  half  of  the  national 
income  range  has  tl  iree  times  the  chance 
to  get  a  college  education  as  one  whose 
family  Is  in  the  bol  tom  half. 

In  other  words,  we  know  that  with 
children  of  equal  ability,  one  from  rich 
parents,  one  from  px)r  parents,  the  child 
from  the  poorer  family  has  about  one- 
third  the  chance  o:  going  on  to  college. 
For  these  reasons.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  retain  the  provisions  in  this  bill  that 
were  added  during  the  deliberations  of 
the  Labor  and  Pubic  Welfare  Commit- 
tee. The  incentive  i  llowance  for  the  in- 
sured student  loan  i  rogram  coupled  with 
the  prohibition  agai  ist  discrimination  by 
lenders  based  on  an  applicant's  wealth 
or  connections,  and  expanded  authoriza- 
tions for  the  edurational  opportunity 
grants  program,  tie  national  defense 
student  loan  prog  rim,  and  the  college 
work  study  program  represent  important 
improvements  in  our  efforts  to  expand 
opportunities  for  hi]  ;her  education. 

I  strongly  suppot  this  effort  to  in- 
crease the  avaUabih  ;y  of  financial  assist- 
ance for  students  n  higher  education, 
and  I  pledge  my  s  ipport  for  efforts  to 
assure  that  important  programs  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  educat  on — from  preschool 
education  through  iidult  education — are 


funded    at   fuller   and   more   adequate 
levels  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  Senators  are  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Willis  Alexander,  the 
president  of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation. It  happens  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  him.  Although  he  is  from 
a  small  town  in  Missouri,  he  neverthe- 
less is  one  of  our  more  prestigious  citi- 
zens and  is  a  very  fine  gentleman. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Alexander,  in  terms 
of  running  his  bank  and  the  granting  of 
loans  in  that  bank,  would  not  hold  it 
against  a  student  that  the  student's  par- 
ents were  not  depositors  in  his  bank. 

I  also  know  that  Willis  Alexander  has 
sufBcient  leadership  among  bankers, 
within  the  State  of  Missouri  and  in  the 
Nation,  to  prevail  upon  most  of  those 
who  are  associated  with  him  in  the 
banking  profession  not  to  discriminate 
against  students  whose  parents,  because 
of  economic  circumstance  or  happen- 
stance, are  not  depositors  in  the  respec- 
tive banks  where  the  loans  are  being 
sought. 

Mr.  Alexander,  in  his  letter  of  August 
11,  which  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK>  has  had  circulated,  says 
"past  banking  relationships  provide  a 
normal  and  understandable  basis  for 
such  judgments  by  many  banks  and 
their  customers." 

I  say  that  is  eminently  correct  insofar 
as  the  purely  private  sector  is  concerned. 

Absent  any  Federal  guaranteed  loan 
program  or  Federal  involvement  at  all.  It 
is  only  natural  and  100  percent  all- 
American  if  a  bank  gives  preference  to 
someone  who  had  a  continuing  financial 
relationship  with  that  bank,  whether  it 
be  a  corporation  or  a  private  individual. 
Banks  normally  would  do  business  with 
people  who  have  been  friendly  with  them 
in  their  business  relationships.  That  is 
fine  in  the  purely  private  sector.  But  this 
no  longer  is  a  purely  private  relationship. 
When  we  pass  this  law,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  involved,  since  as  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  stated, 
the  U.S.  Government  would  be  guaran- 
teeing a  profit. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  just  a  normal  con- 
tinuous private  relationship.  Uncle  Sam 
is  now  in  the  picture.  Thus,  what  may  be 
precedent  in  terms  of  doing  business 
with  friends  and  mutual  back  scratching 
in  the  private  sector,  is  not  precedent  in 
the  public  sector.  It  should  not  be  the 
public  policy  of  this  Government  that  we 
would  condone,  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
the  alleged  and  tenuous  right  of  a  bank 
to  say,  "We  will  loan  federally  guaran- 
teed and  federally  subsidized  money  to 
students  whose  parents  do  business  with 
us,  but  to  Willy  Jones  down  the  street, 
whose  parent  do  not  deposit  with  us,  we 
will  leave  him  high  and  dry." 

Finally,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  iMr.  Dominick)  pointed 
out  in  his  remarks  that  there  is  an  emer- 
gency about  this  bill.  Indeed,  there  is. 
He  pointed  out  he  has  received  tele- 
phone calls  and  letters  from  home.  I  am 
sure  he  has.  Indeed,  I  have  also.  Many 
of  these  calls  and  many  of  these  letters 


point  out  what  was  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
in  the  terms  of  his  letter  from  the  stu- 
dent from  Brainerd,  Minn.  My  tele- 
phone calls  and  letters  Indicate  that  stu- 
dent after  student  has  sought  the  finan- 
cial advantages  of  this  law  and  they 
have  been  denied  same  because  their  par- 
ents did  not  do  business  at  a  certain 
bank. 

I  receive  calls  in  which  I  am  asked, 
"Why  can't  my  son  get  a  loan  just  be- 
cause I  do  not  do  business  with  bank  X 
or  bank  Y?  Why  should  the  law  permit 
that?" 

I  think  the  Kennedy  language  goes  a 
long  step  forward  in  putting  into  the 
law  what  should  have  been  there  all 
along:  That  there  is  no  preference,  ad- 
vantage, or  disadvantage ;  that  every  one 
seeking  a  loan  is  on  a  parity.  This  is  the 
only  way  it  should  be  and  the  only  way 
in  which  Congress  should  give  its  stamp 
of  approval. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened carefully  to  this  debate.  To  me  one 
of  the  major  points  is  missing.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  watched  the  program  when  the 
7-percent  maximum  interest  rate  was 
established  and  we  watched  bankers  of 
the  counti-y  almost  freeze  that  program 
at  7  percent.  We  are  now  considering  a 
bill  to  give  incentives  to  the  bank  not  to 
exceed  3  additional  percentage  points, 
which  is  a  10-percent  maximum. 

Is  there  any  doubt  In  the  mind  of  any- 
one in  this  Chamber  that  the  bankers  of 
the  United  States,  as  soon  as  this  bill  is 
passed,  will  continue  to  freeze  the  ac- 
counts and  force  on  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  3  additional  percentage 
points,  and  it  will  go  to  the  maximum  of 
10  percent.  He  will  have  his  maximum 
of  10  percent,  and  he  will  have  his  incen- 
tives also  to  force  on  the  families  of 
youngsters  that  may  do  business  with  the 
bank. 

We  can  talk  about  the  problems  of  our 
country,  but  let  us  discuss  the  real  prob- 
lem. The  banks  will  not  stop  at  7  per- 
cent; they  will  continue  until  the  in- 
terest is  10  percent.  We  are  not  consider- 
ing incentives  to  the  bank  but  how  long 
it  will  take  the  banks  to  get  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  10  percent.  In  addition,  there  is 
the  effort  to  take  out  of  the  bill  the  abil- 
ity of  the  bank  not  to  force  on  the  family 
or  the  students  the  provision  that  he  must 
do  business  with  the  bank. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  13  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  listening  to  this  discussion  between 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mln- 
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nesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  . 

I  think  they  miss  the  point.  The  prob- 
lem they  are  overlooking  was  stated  in 
the  hearings  over  and  over  sigain.  The 
available  funds  in  the  market  for  lend- 
ing are  so  tight  that  the  interest  rate  is 
above  7  percent.  Therefore,  if  any  bank- 
er or  other  lender  on  a  voluntai-y  basis 
is  going  to  give  a  loan  to  a  student  he 
is  going  to  have  to  have  either  added 
increments  in  the  way  of  an  account  or 
something  of  this  kind,  or  he  will  have 
to  have,  in  the  alternative,  an  incentive. 

The  purpose  of  our  original  bill,  un- 
encumbered with  riders,  is  to  get  away 
from  the  very  problem  that  has  been 
recited  by  my  distinguished  colleagues  on 
the  other  side. 

Looking  at  page  38  of  the  hearings,  Mr. 
Simmons,  who  is  in  charge  of  higher  ed- 
ucation lending  in  the  OfBce  of  Educa- 
tion, said: 

We  have  at  the  present  time  about  18.934 
lenders.  This  Includes  savings  and  loans, 
credit  unions,  and  banks.  The  great  bulk  of 
that  are  commercial  banks,  and  I  would  say 
of  this  about  16,000  banks,  In  that  number. 
80  percent  have  made  loans. 

I  would  say  at  the  present  time  that  has 
dropped  considerably.  We  have  calls  every 
day  and  letters  by  the  stacks  of  those  which 
are  having  to  withdraw  from  the  program. 

I  think  the  important  thing  here  is  when 
this  program  was  authorized  in  1965,  there 
was  a  prime  rate  of  4.5  percent  and  Congress 
gave  us  a  rate  of  6  percent.  Today,  in  spite 
of  the  increase  of  last  year,  we  are  a  point 
and  a  half  below  prime. 

So  we  have  just  been  priced  out  of  the 
market,  you  might  say,  and  we  are  com- 
peting for  the  dollar,  whether  It  be  mort- 
gage or  personal  loans  or  automobiles,  we 
are  low  man  on  the  totem  pole  in  competing 
for  that  dollar. 

That  is  the  witness  from  the  Office  of 
Education,  the  man  in  charge  of  student 
loans.  He  is  not  a  banker  or  other  lender 
trying  to  break  even  or  make  a  profit  in 
the  private  enterprise  system. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Willis  Alexander,  who  was  referred  to 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander stated  on  page  46  of  the  hearings: 

student  loans,  even  though  guaranteed, 
are  comparatively  expensive  to  originate  and 
service.  Normally,  more  than  one  interview 
is  involved  and  the  paper  work  Incident  to 
guarantee  agency  approval  Is  considerable. 
The  repayment  period  is  protracted  and  fre- 
quently is  extended  by  changes  in  educa- 
tional plans  and  grace  periods  for  Govern- 
ment and  military  service.  It  is  not  by  sug- 
gestion that  the  rate  of  return  on  these 
loans  should  be  such  as  to  yield  a  normal 
profit.  The  return  should,  however,  be  real- 
istic in  terms  of  both  money  costs  and  over- 
head costs  to  the  end  that  a  breakeven  point 
is  attainable.  In  the  present  environment, 
the  seven  percent  interest  rate  now  charged 
on  such  loans  does  not  meet  this  goal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  so  all 
of  this  discussion — I  was  going  to  use 
another  word  but  I  will  not — about  the 
profits  bankers  and  other  lenders  are 
making  on  student  loans  is  plain  baloney, 
to  put  it  in  simple  language. 


I  wish  to  ask  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  a  question  and  I  hope 
the  Record  will  reflect  an  answer.  The 
Kennedy  rider  uses  the  term  "lender." 
Not  only  banks  make  loans  under  the 
program.  Credit  unions  make  guaranteed 
loans  to  students.  Labor  unions  make 
guaranteed  loans  to  students.  Are  Sena- 
tors going  to  say  a  person  does  not  have 
to  be  a  member  of  the  credit  union  in 
order  to  get  a  student  loan?  That  is 
what  they  would  be  saying.  Are  Senators 
going  to  say  a  person  does  not  have  to 
be  a  member  of  a  labor  union  to  get  a 
student  loan?  That  is  what  they  would 
be  saying.  If  Senators  want  to  put  that 
language  in  the  bill,  the  Senate  can  work 
its  will,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  terrible 
mistake. 

What  the  rider  does  is  decrease  the  in- 
centive of  those  in  the  lending  business 
to  make  loans  available  to  students. 
What  I  want  to  do  is  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  loans  to  students,  not  decrease 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  find  my- 
self in  a  very  difficult  position.  I  want 
to  do  my  best  to  help  the  Senate  in  this 
situation.  I  was  the  author  of  a  "state- 
ment of  policy"  which  was  contained  in 
the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  subcom- 
mittee seeking  to  discourage  the  denying 
of  loans  to  students  who  do  no  business 
with  the  bank.  I  think  that  is  a  perfectly 
proper  thing  to  do,  where  we  are  giving 
incentive  allowances  to  the  banks.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  grave  disquiet 
about  this  provision.  In  fidelity  to  the 
situation  as  we  resolved  it  in  the  sub- 
committee, I  shall  have  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  motion  to  strike  out. 

I  shall  advise  the  Senate,  should  it 
succeed,  that  I  would  expect  immedi- 
ately to  offer  the  "statement  of  policy" 
which  was  originally  contained  in  the 
subcommittee  bill.  ~ 

I  shall  not  try  to  go  over  all  the  groimd 
which  has  been  gone  over,  but  there  is 
one  point  which  has  been  omitted  which, 
to  me,  is  decisive.  I  appeal  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and 
the  committee,  on  the  same  ground, 
which  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  him, 
but  is  of  very  great  concern  to  me,  and 
that  is  the  situation  in  which  we  cannot 
force  a  bank  to  make  a  loan.  Nor  do 
we  have  an  analogy  as  we  have  in  the 
employment  situation  where  there  are 
antidiscrimination  laws  where  there  is 
a  job  slot,  so  that  we  can  apportion  the 
demands  of  the  slot  and  say  that  he 
has  been  rejected  and  is  not  eligible  for 
the  slot  for  various  reasons — skill,  and 
so  forth — only  because  he  is  black.  So 
we  can  make  a  finding  on  that  score. 
However,  we  are  now  dealing  with  a 
case  where  banks  have  plenty  of  business. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes 
on  the  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  is  not  an  or>en  situ- 
ation on  money  which  is  going  begging 
because  borrowers  cannot  be  found. 
Banks  will  generally  give  a  break  to  the 
student.  Banks  will  generally  do  that 
because  the  student  can  be  a  good  cus- 
tomer of  the  bank  in  the  days  ahead. 
But  it  is  necessarily  legally  unacceptable 
as  such.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
did  modify  the  language  so  that  it  is 
much  more  responsible  than  it  was  be- 
fore. I  think  it  would  have  been  an 
absolute  prohibition. 

Again,  what  bothers  me  is  the  fact  that 
the  HEW  Secretai-y  must  lay  down  rules 
and  regulations — this  is  the  central 
point — thus  it  will  jeopardize  the  banks 
getting  its  money  out  of  the  incentive 
allowance  as  a  matter  of  law  because  the 
allowance  is  paid  after,  not  before,  the 
expiration  of  the  quarterly  period.  It  is 
paid  not  on  the  existing  loan  but  is  paid 
on  the  average  of  loan  balances  for  all 
similar  loans  and  this  is  provided  for  in 
the  law. 

Page  6,  line  1.  speaks  of  the  average 

impaid  balance  and  disbursed  principal. 

Page  6,  lines  23  and  24,  says  that  the 

reimbursement  shall  be,  "after  the  close 

of  such  period. " 

Therefore,  one  complaint  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  a  particular  banking  institution 
had  set  a  condition  for  a  loan,  or  pro- 
posed one.  or  indicated  one,  will  hold  up 
that  bank's  reimbursement.  It  is  a  mar- 
ginal proposition  now.  There  is  no  real 
money  in  this  for  the  bank.  I  appreci- 
ate the  words  spoken  about  profit,  there 
is  very  little  or  no  profit  in  this.  Banks 
have  plenty  of  other  business.  They  do 
not  need  this  except  for  customer 
relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  1  minute 
on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  it  is  very  easy  for  a 
bank  to  say,  "Why  jeopardize  the  whole 
incentive  allowance?  Forget  it.  Let  some- 
one else  handle  it." 

This  bothers  me.  Therefore,  I  think 
the  "statement  of  pohcy"  approach  is 
best.  I  beg  of  the  Senate  to  bear  in  mind 
the  way  this  thing  has  worked  out,  the 
scheme  will  be  that  a  bank  may  be  de- 
nied its  whole  incentive  payment  for  a 
whole  quarter  merely  because  of  a  com- 
plaint on  a  given  situation  which  might 
take  some  time  to  prove  out.  The  very 
thing  a  banker  wants  to  avoid  is  to  fuss 
around  with  this  kind  of  charge  and 
answer  it  himself.  Tlie  statement  of  pol- 
icy is  exactly  what  should  be  done.  Tlie 
present  provision  to  make  the  Secretary 
prescribe  the  rules  and  regulations  is 
better  than  an  absolute  prohibition.  But 
it  still  does  jeopardize  the  payment. 

For  those  reasons,  on  balance,  I  say. 
most  regrettably,  because  I  am  sympa- 
thetic with  the  thrust  of  what  by  col- 
leagues have  argued  for.  that  I  feel  that 
I  shall  have  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
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Mr.  President,  how 
ve  remaining? 
OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
remaining. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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OFFICER.     Who 
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OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
la  recognized  for  2 


Mr.  DOMINTCK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  delay  the  Senate.  I  want  to 
say  that  what  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky just  said  Is  probably  true.  What 
we  are  trsrlng  to  do,  however,  and  what 
I  think  he  is  overlooking,  Is  the  fact  that 
we  are  trying  to  get  more  lenders  to 
participate,  not  less.  If  we  are  going  to 
do  that,  we  have  to  give  them  the  op- 
portunity to  do  it  oa  the  basis  they 
can  ration  some  of  their  funds  on  a  non- 
loss  basis,  at  least  to  students  who  are 
eligible  for  loans. 

So  far  as  the  taxpayers  are  concerned, 
a  $9.1  million  investment  in  the  guar- 
anteed loan  program  generates  $200  mil- 
lion in  student  loans.  But  the  direct  loan 
approach  of  NDEA  requires  $200  million 
of  taxpayers'  money  to  provide  $200  mil- 
lion in  student  loans. 

I  shcmld  say  NDEA  would  cost  $180 
million,  because  the  federal  share  is  90 
percent. 

From  the  taxpayer's  standpoint,  the 
guaranteed  loan  program  is  obviously  a 
mucli  better  utilization  of  funds. 

Just  reiterating  again  the  points  that 
were  made  both  by  myself  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  we  all  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  extend  the  program  to 
more  students  and  that  more  credit  un- 
ions, labor  unions,  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitutions, banks  and  other  types  of  lend- 
ing institutions  will  be  participating  in 
the  program. 

To  the  extent  that  we  put  restrictions 
on  their  voluntary  participation  by  gov- 
ernment rules  and  regulations,  we  de- 
crease the  opportimity  for  providing 
funds  for  student  loans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute. 

So  for  that  reason,  and  because  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  the  analysis  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  made  of  the 
Kennedy  rider  and  its  effect,  and  because 
I  think  it  will  adversely  affect  the  credit 
unions,  the  labor  unions,  the  savings  and 
loan  associations,  and  the  banks,  as 
well — which  I  do  not  think  h£is  been 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  propo- 
nents of  this  particular  section — I  again 
urge  that  we  repeal  the  rider. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  overlooking  the  most 
important  factor  in  this  legislation.  In 
my  judgment,  if  this  provision  is  kept  in 
the  bill,  we  are  jeopardizing  and  prob- 
ably denying  loans  to  between  150,000 
and  200,000  students.  That  is  the  issue. 
We  can  take  any  philosophical  or  eco- 
nomic approach  that  we  want;  however, 
imless  we  report  the  bill  to  the  other 
body  in  a  form  which  will  be  acceptable 
to  them,  in  my  judgment  we  are  not 
going  to  have  a  bill.  I  trust  Senators  will 
keep  that  in  mind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
It  is  important  to  realize  what  the  provi- 
sion that  we  have  in  the  bill  at  present 
does,  which  will  be  eliminated  if  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  is  successful. 

The  provision  in  the  bill  in  no  way 
makes  mandatory  a  cutoff  or  termination 
of  payments  under  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation.  Indeed,  it  does  not  even  men- 
tion cutting  off  any  kind  of  payments.  It 
merely  permits  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  establish  procedures.  Those  proce- 
dures will  be  established  in  communica- 
tion with  the  banks  themselves. 

So  I  think  it  provides,  once  again,  flex- 
ibility. If  we  have  confidence  in  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  HEW,  as  I  certainly  do  in  this 
matter  and  a  number  of  others,  I  think 
we  can  meet  the  objectives  which  face  us, 
and  which  were  so  well  stated  by  Sena- 
tors CooK,  MoNDALE,  and  Eagleton, 
without  imposing  any  kind  of  serious 
hardship  or  handicap  on  the  bankers. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  read  into  the 
Record  a  telegram  which  was  received  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  <Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH)  from  Mr.  Richard  Sullivan, 
president  of  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges: 

On  behalf  of  900  colleges,  I  urge  you  to 
hold  Ann  on  increased  authorizations  for 
student  assistance  programs  and  resist  all 
amendments  which  would  permit  banks  to 
discriminate  among  potential  loan  re- 
cipients. 

It  is  these  loan  recipients  to  which  this 
amendment  is  directed.  I  think  having 
this  kind  of  communication  from  the 
president  representing  900  American  col- 
leges of  this  country  is  extremely  sig- 
nificant, important,  and  helpful  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  re- 
fers to  the  key  point,  as  have  I  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont;  that  is,  whether 
we  are  going  to  provide  more  opportu- 
nity for  more  people  to  provide  more 
money  for  more  students.  If  we  leave  his 
provision  as  it  is  in  the  bill,  we  run  an 
imnecessary  risk  of  not  accomplishing 
that. 

Keep  in  mind  that  this  is  an  emer- 
gency measure.  It  expires  on  July  1,  1970, 
regardless  of  what  happens.  I  support  a 
longer  authorization,  but  the  committee 
held  it  to  1  year.  I  am  willing  to  go  along 
because  we  are  going  to  have  full  hear- 
ings on  higher  education  in  October,  as 
I  understand  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  So  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  go 
Into  a  long-range  program.  But  to  add 
this  rider  in  an  emergency  bill,  when 
students  need  money  right  now,  and  to 
Increase  the  apprehension  that  lending 
Institutions  now  have  regarding  the  stu- 
dent loan  guarantee  program,  harms  the 
students  without  doing  any  good  as  far 
as  the  program  is  concerned. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  on  the  bill. 

In  committee,  we  considered  the  point 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
realize  he  would  have  preferred  to  have 
had  a  longer  period.  However,  we  \'lewed 
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this  as  an  emergency  measure.  Some  of 
us  including  myself,  have  more  substan- 
tive bills,  having  different  approaches  for 
the  permanent,  or  at  least  longer  term, 
methods  of  providing  assistance  for  stu- 
dents in  colleges.  For  that  reason,  we 
fixed  the  period  at  1  year. 

Mr  President,  I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BORouGH>,  the  able  and  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  is  absent  from  the 
Senate  by  necessity.  In  anticipation, 
however,  that  this  measure  would  be  con- 
sidered in  his  absence,  he  left  with  me 
an  outstanding  statement  in  behalf  of 
student  assistance  and  in  behalf  of  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate.  I  ask  unan- 
mous  consent  that  Senator  Yarborough's 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congress  Must  Plan  Now  for  Improved 
Student  Assistance 


Mr.  Yarborough.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  pleas  to  us  in  recent  weeks  from  par- 
ents, students,  schools  and  banks  to  act 
immediately  to  restore  the  workability  of  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program.  With  the 
amendments  for  which  I  voted  in  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  and  the  Full  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  believe 
this   bill   meets  that  immediate   need. 

The  guaranteed  student  loan  program  was 
intended  to  spread  to  banks  and  other  lend- 
ing institutions  part  of  the  burden  of  Hnanc- 
ing  tuition  and  other  student  costs  of  edu- 
cation. The  Federal  Government  guarantees 
repayment  of  the  loan,  and  the  interest  on  it 
until  the  student  finishes  school.  Thereafter, 
It  is  up  to  the  student  to  assume  full  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  repayment  of  the  loan, 
except  that  the  Federal  government  stands 
behind  the  ultimate  repayment. 

Estimates  presented  to  the  Education 
Subcommittee  were  that  in  fiscal  year  1969, 
750,000  students  attended  college  or  business 
school  with  the  help  of  a  guaranteed  loan. 
This  year  the  condition  of  the  money  market 
has  changed.  Competition  for  loans  is  so 
great  that  the  T:h  ceiling  on  interest  for 
guaranteed  student  loans  is  lower  than  can 
be  received  from  borrowers  generally.  Banks 
are  turning  away  student  applicants,  or  im- 
posing preferences  and  priorities  for  cus- 
tomers of  the  banks.  Testimony  shows  that 
between  150,000  and  200,000  student  appli- 
cations would  be  denied  this  year,  unless 
some  increase  in  return  to  the  lending  agen- 
cies is  authorized. 

At  present,  the  student  does  not  pay  in- 
terest on  his  loan  while  in  school.  The  fed- 
eral government  pays  interest  up  to  a  ceiling 
of  ir'c.  The  pending  bill  will  authorize  the 
federal  government  to  pay  an  additional  Z'o 
interest  while  market  conditions  require  the 
additional  return  in  order  for  students  to 
be  able  to  obtain  loans.  We  have  amended 
the  bill  before  us  in  Committee  to  prevent 
participating  institutions  from  imposing  re- 
quirements upon  student  applicants  that 
they  or  their  parents  be  customers  of  the 
bank,  or  conduct  any  other  business  with 
the  bank. 

But  we  have  also  taken  into  account  the 
difficulty  all  students  are  having  in  obtain- 
ing financial  aid  to  attend  school.  Student 
assistance  for  all  levels  of  family  Income 
is  in  short  suppy.  In  1958.  in  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  we  created  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Student  Loan  Fund.  But  we 
have  not  appropriated  enough  money  for 
it  or  enlarged  it  enough  to  provide  adequate 
loan  funds  for  the  increased  number  of 
young  people  seeking  admission  to  colleges 


and  universities.  We  have  not  provided 
enough  money  for  Education  Opportunity 
Grants  or  for  the  work-study  program.  These 
two  programs  are  specially  designed  to  help 
students  from  low  income  families.  Direct 
Federal  support  is  not  available  at  all  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  for  those 
attending  vocational  or  proprietary  schools. 
The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  is 
the  only  source  of  Federal  assistance  to  stu- 
dents attending  vocational  or  proprietary 
schools. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare amended  this  bill  in  committee  to  in- 
crease the  monetary  support  for  all  the  stu- 
dent aid  programs.  We  amended  the  bill  to 
increase  the  authorization  for  National  De- 
fense student  loans  for  fiscal  year  1970  from 
$275  million  to  $325  million,  an  Increase  of 
$50  million,  and  from  $300  million  to  $375 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971,  an  increment 
of  $75  million. 

The  Committee  bill  also  raises  authorized 
amounts  for  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
from  $100  million  to  $150  million  for  FT 
1970  and  from  $140  million  to  $200  million 
for  FY  1971.  Work-study  funds  will  be  raised 
from  $250  million  to  $275  million  for  FY 
1970  and  from  $285  million  to  $320  mUlion 
lor  FY  1971. 

The  reason  why  there  is  this  great  pinch 
in  guaranteed  student  loan  money  is  that  we 
have  not  in  the  past  voted  enough  money  for 
Federal  student  aid  programs,  and  the  fi- 
nancial incentives  to  the  lending  institu- 
tions are  Just  not  sufficient  to  produce 
enough  student  assistance  to  adequately  do 
the  job  under  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Programs.  The  effort  to  transfer  part  of  stu- 
dent assistance  to  commercial  institutions 
cannot  be  a  long-range  substitute  for  direct 
Federal  support. 

We  heard  over  and  over  again  in  the  hear- 
ings and  in  Committee  that  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Programs  is,  after  all,  only 
voluntary  with  the  banks,  and  if  we  impose 
any  conditions  upon  them,  they  will  not 
make  student  loans  at  all.  This  really  means 
that  students  seeking  an  edvication  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  banks  and  of  financial  con- 
ditions that  should  not  have  any  bearing 
on  the  right  to  go  to  school. 

We  have  provided  in  the  Committee 
amendments  that  this  emergency  induce- 
ment extend  for  only  1  year.  We  should  use 
that  year  to  develop  a  long-range  student 
aid  System.  College  enrollments  in  junior 
colleges,  colleges,  and  universities  have 
doubled  in  the  last  10  years  to  7.8  million. 
Within  10  years,  enrollments  are  expected  to 
reach  over  10  million  students. 

There  is  a  national  interest  In  making  sure 
that  these  young  people  have  the  financial 
help  they  need  to  attend  educational  or 
vocational  institutions.  We  cannot  turn  the 
responsibility  over  to  the  banks,  and  ask 
them  to  meet  it  voluntarily,  hoping  they 
win,   but   having   no  assurance  they  will. 

The  whole  matter  of  sources  of  student 
aid  requires  the  attention  of  Congress  dur- 
ing the  year  while  this  stop-gap  program  is 
in  effect.  But.  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  stronglv  support  and  urge  the  im- 
mediate passage  of  S.  2721.  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program  Act,  because  unless 
this  bin  is  passed  forthwith,  150,000  to  200,- 
000  students  may  not  be  able  to  attend 
college  this  fall.  Time  is  of  the  essence.  We 
cannot  afford  to  deprive  these  young  people 
of  this  source  of  financial  support,  and  thus 
their  opportunity  for  higher  education  this 
year.  Nor  can  America  afford  to  lose  the  long- 
term  benefits  it  will  receive  from  those 
young  people  being  financially  able  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity. 


Senator  from  Colorado.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Gore>  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  <Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  <Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydincs).  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Tydings)  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
is  detained  on  official  business  ahd,  if 
present  and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  21, 
nays  72,  as  follows: 

I  No.  76  Leg.] 
YEAS— 21 
Allott  Goldwater  Murphy 

Bellmen  Gurney  Percy 

Cotton  Hansen  Prouty 

Curtis  Hru.ska  Scott 

Dirksen  Javlts  Stevens 

Dominick  Jordan,  Idaho     Tower 

Fannin  Mundt  Young,  N.  Dak. 

NAYS— 72 
Aiken  Goodell  Mondale 

Allen  Gravel  Montoya 

Anderson  Griffin  Moss 

Baker  Harris  Muskie 

Bayh  Hart  Nelson 

Bennett  Hartke  Packwood 

Boggs  Hatfield  Pastore 

Brooke  Holland  Pearson 

Burdlck  Holllngs  Pell 

Byrd.  Va.  Hughes  Proxmlre 

Byrd,  W.  Va.        Inouye  Randolph 

Cannon  Jack.son  Rlblcoff 

Case  Jordan,  N.C.        Russell 

Church  Kennedy  Schweiker 

Cook  Magnvison  Smith 

Cooper  Mansfield  Sparkman 

Cranston  Mathias  Spong 

Dodd  McCarthy  Stennis 

Eagleton  McClellan  Symington 

Eastland  McGee  Talmadge 

EUender  McGovern  Thurmond 

Ervln  Mclntyre  WUliams,  N.J. 

Pong  Metcalf  Williams,  Del. 

Pulbright  Miller  Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 7 


Bible 

Dole 

Gore 


Long 

Saxbe 

Tydings 


Yarborough 


So  Mr.  Dominick's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  .^     .    t     i  i^   c 

Mr.  PELL.   Mr.   President,  I  yield   5 

minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 


WORK   OF   SUBCOMMITTEE   ON 
ORGANIZED  CRIME 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures,  which  I  am  privileged 
to  chair,  is  currently  in  the  process  of 
studying,  revising,  and  evaluating  sev- 
eral pieces  of  proposed  legislation  which 
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have  been  the  subject  of  three  seta  of 
hearings  on  March  18  and  19;  March  25 
and  26;  and.  in  June  3  and  4.  Included 
In  the  hearings  were  the  following  bills: 
S.  30,  S.  974,  S.  i75.  S.  976,  S.  1623,  S. 
1624.   S.   1861.  S.   2022.  S.  2122,  and  S. 
2292.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  aji  exhibits  No.  1  and  2, 
a  brief  descriptior  of  each  of  these  bills. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
<See  exhibits  1  iind  2.  • 
Mr.  McCLELL/N.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
subcommittee    has    been    fortunate    in 
having  had  a  nunber  of  distinguished 
individuals  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
criticism  and  suggsstions  on  these  meas- 
ures. Without  objection,  I  would  like  to 
have  inserted  following  my  remarks,  as 
exhibit  2.  a  list  al  the  individuals  who 
have  testified  bef)re  the  subcommittee 
or  submitted  stat<ments  for  the  record. 
I  might  mention  t;  lat  copies  of  S.  30  and 
S.   1861   were  seni    to  all  criminal  law, 
equity,  and  antitn  st  professors  teaching 
law -in  tke- United  States,  along  with  a 
letter  soliciting  th  lir  views  on  these  two 
proposals   and   anj'   modifications   they 
might  suggest. 

As  a  result  of  th  e  hearings  and  state- 
ments submitted,  he  subcomn^ttee  has 
received  much  canstructive  criticism 
and  the  benefit  of  i  everal  helpf u.!  sugges- 
tions, some  of  which  have  been  Incorpo- 
rated into  the  iniiial  markup  drafts  of 
various  pi-oposals  irhile  others  are  pres- 
ently under  review  by  the  stafif.  Indeed, 
some  new  bills,  wiich  I  have  recently 
introduced,  are  ba  ;ed,  in  part,  on  testi- 
mony received  by  t  le  subcommittee  dur- 
ings  the  hearings. 

The  thrust  of  th(  se  proposals  has  been 
primarily  directed  at  a  combating  orga- 
nized crime.  Attorney  General  Mitchell, 
testifying  at  the  a  [arch  18  hearings  in 
regard  to  organized  crime  and  the  aims 
of  S.  30,  had  this  o  say: 

The  size  of  La  Cos  a  Nostra,  Its  wide  geo- 
graphical dlstrlbutlo  1,  Its  varied  activities 
both  legal  and  Illegal,  and  Its  enormous  fi- 
nancial resources  make  the  Investigation  of 
its  members  and  actl  titles  an  awesome  task. 
The  fact  that  often  li  organized  crime  activ- 
ities there  Is  no  "co:  nplainant"  further  in- 
creases this  problem  and  distinguishes  the 
investigation  of  orga  ilzed  crime  cases  from 
the  Investigation  of  ordinary  "street  crimes," 
such  as  rape,  robbery  and  theft.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  In  lh<  investigation  of  the 
"street  crime"'  the  iiivestigator  usually  be- 
gins with  a  "complair  ant"  who  subsequently 
will  be  a  witness,  although  at  times  reluc- 
tantly. Also,  there  a;  e  usually  observers  of 
the  "street  crime"  w  lo  can  be  expected  to 
testify. 

The  organized  crix  le  investigation,  how- 
ever, does  not  genera  lly  begin  with  a  com- 
plainant because  the  ""victim"  of  organized 
crime  is  often  a  parlicipant  in  the  racket- 
eer's unlawful  acts  (t  illegal  conduct.  We 
obviously  cannot  wal  for  him  to  come  for- 
ward and  report  not  only  the  crime  of  the 
racketeer  but  what  nay  also  be  his  crime. 
Much  of  the  subject  i  natter  covered  in  S.  30 
is  particularly  adaptable  for  use  in  prose- 
cuting these  consentual  crimes.  Another  de- 
terrent to  reporting  he  crime  is  the  large 
number  of  unsolved  [angland  murders  and 
the  resulting  fear  to  )e  an  "informer."  Pro- 
tection of  organized  crime  witnesses  and 
members  of  their  families  against  threats, 
Intimidation  and  bodily  harm  is  absolutely 
essential.  S.  30  similarly  recognizes  this 
problem. 


While  stating  that  he  supported  the 
objectives  of  8.  30,  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  noted  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  not  completed  Its  review  of 
the  bill  and  indicated  he  would  send  the 
subcommittee  the  written  views  of  the 
Department  when  completed.  The  sub- 
committee is  in  receipt  of  the  Justice 
Department's  comments  on  S.  30,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  those 
comments  printed  in  the  Record  as  ex- 
hibit No.  3  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
<See  exhibit  3.i 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
additional  testimony  and  in  response  to 
questions.  Attorney  Geneial  Mitchell 
noted  that  to  date  the  growth  of  orga- 
nized crime  in  the  United  States  has 
not  been  arrested,  but  he  was  hopeful 
that  new  programs,  which  the  Depart- 
ment proposes  to  put  into  effect,  would 
be  a  good  start  in  that  direction.  The 
Attorney  General  further  indicated  that 
while  several  organized  crime  figures,  in- 
cluding a  few  of  the  top  members,  have 
been  convicted,  none  of  the  major  Cosa 
Nostra  families  have  been  destroyed 
through  criminal  prosecution.  At  this 
point  in  the  hearings,  I  asked  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  to  have  prepared  for 
the  subcommittee  a  chart  of  the  major 
families  of  La  Cosa  Nostra  as  of  1960, 
and  another  chart  identifying  the  major 
figures  in  those  same  families  as  of  1968, 
along  with  material  outlining  La  Cosa 
Nostra  indictments  and  convictions  by 
the  Federal  Government,  including  the 
name  of  the  defendant,  the  charge  and 
sentence  for  the  period  1960  through 
1968.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
those  charts  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  as  exhibit 
No.  4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  characterize  this 
tabular  infoi-mation.  The  information 
speaks  for  itself.  It  gives  us  In  concrete 
detail  an  indication  of  our  progress 
against  organized  crime — and  makes  all 
the  more  urgent  new  actions  by  the  Con- 
gress to  change  this  record. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  the  desire 
of  the  President  subsequently  expressed 
in  his  message  on  organized  crime  of 
April  23.  1969,  to  develop  "the  potential 
application  of  the  theories  underlying 
our  antitrust  laws  as  a  potential  new 
weapon"  against  "the  infiltration  of 
organized  crime  into  fields  of  legitimate 
business,"  I  drafted  and  introduced  on 
April  18,  1969,  along  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska,  S.  1861. 
"The  Corrupt  Organizations  Act  of 
1969."  At  the  time  of  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Will  Wilson's  appearance  before 
the  subcommittee  on  June  3,  1969.  the 
Department  had  not  yet  completed  its 
review  of  S.  1861.  The  subcommittee  Is 
now  in  receipt  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ments comments,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  these  comments  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  as  exliibit  No.  5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


(See  exhibit  5.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  do  not  want  to  go  Into  detail.  I 
might  say  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
agrees  in  principle  with  the  aim  and  with 
a  majority  of  the  provisions  of  each  of 
the  bills  I  have  noted  with  tlie  exception 
of  S.  974,  on  which  they  withheld  com- 
ment pending  some  reorganization  mat- 
ters the  Department  presently  has  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,   throughout  the  hear- 
ings the  subcommittee  has  been  trying  to 
develop   this  legislation   with   an   open 
mind  and  in  hopes  that  we  would  receive 
testimony,  statements,  and  suggestions 
from  all  interested  paities.  Proceeding 
in    this     fashion     I     believe     we     can 
strengthen  and  improve  these  proposals 
and  ultimately  achieve  some  sound  legis- 
lation. I  now  urge  each  of  you  and  your 
staffs  during  the  coming  recess  to  study 
these  proposals  and   contact   the  sub- 
committee regarding  any  possible  prob- 
lem you  might  find  with  any  of  them,  and 
I  solicit  your  ideas  and  suggestions  on 
how  we  can  improve  these  measures.  We 
hope  following  the  recess  to  begin  re- 
EKjrting  out  a  comprehensive  program  in 
this  area,  and  we  would  like  as  soon  as 
practicable  to  receive  from  all  interested 
and  concerned  paitles  their  final  com- 
ments on  the  various  bills  now  pending 
before  the  subcommittee. 
ExHiBrr    1 
Description  or  Bills  Included  in  Subcom- 
MiTTEE    Hearings 
S.  30  (Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Ervln,  Mr.  Hruska, 
January   16   1969)    is  a  comprehensive  revi- 
sion and  strengthening  of  the  evidence  gath- 
ering process  in  organized  crime  Investiga- 
tions. It  contains  the  following  provisions: 
Title  I:    revamps   the   grand   Jury  system 
and  authorizes,  subject  to  careful  safeguards, 
the  Issuance  of  grand  Jury  reports; 

Title  II:  authorizes  the  granting  of  im- 
munity to  obtain  testimony  over  objections 
of  self-incrimination; 

Title  III:  provides  for  clvU  contempt  pro- 
ceeding to  deal  with  recalcitrant  witnesses: 

Title  IV:  eliminates  outmoded  evidentiary 
restrictions  in  prosecutions  of  those  who  give 
false  testimony  in  grany  Jury  or  court  pro- 
ceedings; 

Title  V:  makes  possible,  subject  to  consti- 
tutional protections,  depositions  from  wit- 
nesses in  danger  of  reprisal; 

Title  VI:  extends  to  such  witnesses  phys- 
ical facilities  in  which  they  may  be  protected. 
Title  VII:  strengthens  the  evidentiary  rules 
surrounding    the    admissibility   of   vicarious 
admissions  In  conspiracy  cases;   and 

Title  Vni:  provides  for  the  imposition  of 
Increased  punishment  (up  to  30  years)  for 
convicted  '-habitual"  criminals,  "professional" 
criminals,  and  "organized  crime"  leaders. 

S.  974  (Mr.  Tydlngs,  February  7.  1969) 
creates  within  the  Department  of  Justice  the 
position  of  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
Organized  Crime  and  provides  for  his  super- 
vision over  other  activities  relating  to  or- 
ganized crime  cases. 

S.  975  (Mr.  Tydlngs,  February  7,  1969)  Is 
a  general  immunity  statute  which  would 
compel  witnesses  to  testify  or  produce  evi- 
dence in  certain  cases  even  though  such 
testimony  or  evidence  may  be  self-incrimi- 
nating, but  provides  that  no  witness  shall  be 
prosecuted  as  a  result  of  such  compelled 
evidence  except  for  perjury  or  contempt. 

S.  976  (Mr.  Tydlngs,  February  7,  1969) 
would  provide  increased  sentences  of  up  to 
30  years  for  certain  persons  over  the  age 
of  21  who  are  considered  dangerous  to  the 
public  and  who  are  being  sentenced  for  a 
felony  committed   as   part  of   a   continuing 
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criminal  activity  In  concert  with  one  or  more 
persona. 

S.  1623  (Mr.  Hruska,  March  20.  1969)  would 
prohibit  the  investment  of  certain  illegally 
gained  Income  In  any  business  enterprise  af- 
fecting Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  and 
provides  for  a  penalty  up  to  $10,000,  10 
years  imprisonment,  or  both.  Injunctive 
relief  to  prevent  violation  of  the  act  may 
be  sought  in  United  States  district  courts 
by  the  government  or  a  person  threatened 
with  damage.  In  addition,  an  individual  who 
has  actually  suffered  injury  is  entitled  to 
treble  damages. 

S.  1624  (Mr.  Hruska,  March  20,  1969)  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
in  regard  to  taxes  and  wagering,  and  facili- 
tate the  collection  of  such  taxes  by  com- 
plying with  MaTchetti  v.  United  States,  390 
U.S.  39  (1968),  and  Grosso  v.  United  States. 
390  U.S.  62  ( 1968) .  The  Marchetti  and  Grosso 
decisions  held  that  a  defendant  charged  with 
failure  to  register  and  purchase  a  wagering 
occupational  tax  stamp,  or  failure  to  pay 
an  excise  tax  under  title  26  of  the  United 
States  Code  could  use  his  privilege  against 
self-incrimination  as  a  complete  defense 
against  such  charges.  S.  1624  is  designed  to 
eliminate  the  hazards  of  self-incrimination 
■which  underlie  the  Marchetti  and  Grosso 
decisions.  The  bUl  would  also  raise  the  an- 
nual occupation  tax  from  fifty  dollars  to 
one  thousand  dollars  for  principals  and  to 
one  hundred  dollars  for  their  subordinates. 
S.  1861  (Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Hruska.  April 
18,  1969)  would  prohibit  the  infiltration  of 
legitimate  organizations  by  racketeers  or  the 
proceeds  of  racketeering  activity,  where  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  is  affected. 
Criminal  penalties  include  a  fine  of  up  to 
$10,000.  imprisonment  of  up  to  20  years,  or 
both,  and  forfeiture  of  all  Interest  In  the 
affected  enterprise.  Civil  remedies  to  prevent 
violation  of  the  act  are  available  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  may  be  brought  in  United 
States  district  court. 

S.  2022  (Mr.  Hruska.  Mr.  Dlrksen,  Mr.  East- 
land, Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  jvlundt.  April  29. 
1969)  would  assist  the  States  in  the  control 
of  Illegal  gambling  and  is  divided  Into  three 
titles.  Title  I  would  make  It  unlawful  for 
two  or  more  persons  to  obstruct  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  criminal  laws  of  a  state  to  con- 
ceal an  Illegal  gambling  business  if  one  of 
the  persons  is  an  employee  charged  with 
executing  the  criminal  laws  of  such  state 
and  one  of  the  persons  participates  in  or 
derives  revenue  from  an  illegal  gambling 
business  violation  of  Title  I  is  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000,  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 
Title  II  would  make  It  unlawful  to  partici- 
pate in  an  "Illegal  gambling  business"  which 
is  defined  as  a  violation  of  a  state  law  in- 
volving 5  or  more  persons  participating  in 
any  betting,  lottery,  or  numbers  activity, 
which  has  been  In  operation  over  30  days  or 
has  a  gross  revenue  of  $2,000  in  any  single 
day.  Title  III  makes  clear  that  the  act  is 
not  to  occupy  any  field  in  which  the  pro- 
visions operate  to  the  exclusion  of  any  state 
law. 

S.  2122  (Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Ervin.  Mr. 
Hruska.  May  12,  1969)  is  a  general  immunity 
statute  which  would  prescribe  the  manner 
in  which  a  witness  in  a  Federal  proceeding 
may  be  ordered  to  provide  information  after 
asserting  his  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion and  defines  the  scope  of  immunity  to  be 
provided  such  witness  with  respect  to  in- 
formation provided  under  an  order.  The  bill 
provides  that  no  testimony,  information  or 
derivative  evidence  may  be  used  against  such 
witness  in  any  criminal  case  except  for  pros- 
ecution for  perjury  or  contempt.  S.  2122 
repeals  all  previously  enacted  Immunity 
statutes  and  it  should  be  noted  that  the  bill 
grants  a  witness  immunity  from  "use"  of  the 
compelled  evidence  rather  than  Immunity 
from  prosecution. 


S.  2292  (Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Hruska,  May  29, 
1969)  provides  that  in  aU  proceedings  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  no  claim 
regarding  the  Inadmissibility  of  evidence  ob- 
tained as  the  result  of  an  allegedly  illegal  act 
shall  be  considered  if  there  is  five  years  be- 
tween the  allegedly  hlegal  act  and  the  event 
evidence  of  which  is  to  be  Introduced.  The 
bin  further  provides  that  as  regards  any  claim 
of  InadmisslbiUty  of  allegedly  illegally  ob- 
tained evidence,  no  Information  may  be  dis- 
closed unless  such  information  Is  relevant  to 
the  determination  of  the  admlsslbUity  of 
such  evidence  and  is  In  the  Interest  of  Justice. , 
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Office  of  the  Attorney  Genefal. 
•        Washington,  DC,  May  8,  1969. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator:  Upon  the  conclusion  of  my 
statement  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Crim- 
inal Laws  and  Procedure  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  March  18,  1969,  in  support 
of  the  objectives  of  S.  30,  I  advised  you  that 
I  would  send  you  the  written  views  of  the 
Department  oii  It  upon  completion  of  our 
study  of  the  bill. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  attached  mem- 
orandum setting  forth  in  detail  our  views  on 
the  various  provisions  of  S.  30,  and  I  shall 
be  happy  to  have  appropriate  representatives 
of  the  Department  available  to  testify  re- 
garding this  matter  at  your  pleasure. 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  any 
further  assistance  to  you  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee in  effecting  enactment  of  this  vitally 
needed  legislation. 

The   Bureau   of   the  Budget  has  advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  the  views  contained  in  this  memorandum. 
Sincerely, 


Attorney  General. 

Department  of  Justice  Comments  on  S.  30 
title  i — grand  jury 

Title  I  makes  various  changes  in  the  law 
affecting  the  summoning,  term,  and  powers 
of  grand  juries  which  would  strengthen  the 
powers  and  independence  of  grand  Juries. 
While  we  support  most  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  this  Title,  we  have  alternate 
proposals  to  offer  as  to  cert^n  others.  Our 
views  with  respect  to  each  Section  of  this 
Title  will   be  set  forth  separately. 

Section  101  seeks  to  amend  18  U.S.C.  3321 
(Number  of  grand  Juries;  summoning  ad- 
ditional Jurors)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Members  of 
a  grand  jury  shall  be  selected  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  121."  This 
provision  refers  to  the  chapter  of  'Htle  28 
which  specifies  the  manner  of  selecting 
Jurors.  For  clarity  it  is  recommended  that 
the  phrase  -ntle  28 "  be  added  after  the 
words  "Chapter  121." 

Section  102  would  amend  18  US  C.  3322, 
which  incorporates  by  reference  Rule  6(a), 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  which 
provides  that  "The  Court  shall  order  one  or 
more  grand  Juries  to  be  summoned  at  such 
times  as  the  pubUc  Interest  requires",  to 
require  the  convening  of  a  grand  Jury  at  least 
once  during  each  eighteen  month  pertod  by 
each  district  court.  While  the  Department 
favors  the  convening  of  a  grand  Jury  at  least 
once   during   each    eighteen   month    period 
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grand  Jury  are  virtually  unlimited  and  that 
the  grand  Jury  can  Initiate  a  case  on  its  own 
and  investigate  any  alleged  violation  of  Fed- 
eral law  within  Its  Jurisdiction.  See  Hale  v. 
Henkel,  201  U.S.  43  (1906);  Blair  v.  United 
States,  250  U.S.  273  (1919);  United  States  v. 
Hartke-Hanks  Newspapers,  254  F.  2d  366  (C. 
A.  5),  cert,  denied.  357  US.  939  (1958):  In 
Re  Grand  Jury  Investigation  {General  Mo- 
tors Corp.).  32  F.RD.  175  (S.DN.Y),  appeal 
dismissed,  318  F.  2d  533  (C.A  2) ,  cert  denied, 
375  U.S.  802  (1963);  United  States  v.  Smyth 
104  P.  Supp.  283  (ND.  Calif.  1952);  United 
States  v.  Gray,  187  P.  Supp.  436  {D.C.D.C. 
1964).  Consequently,  we  can  see  no  objection 
to  this  proposal. 

Section  3324(c)  provides  that  no  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  opportunity  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  foreman  of  a  grand  Jury  any 
information  concerning  any  offense  against 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  al- 
leged to  have  been  committed  within  the 
district.  Section  1504  of  Title  18.  United 
States  Code,  presently  makes  it  an  offense 
for  anyone  to  attempt  to  influence  the  ac- 
tion or  decision  of  any  grand  or  petit  Juror 
upon  any  matter  pending  before  it  by  a 
written  communication.  This  provision  is 
apparently  intended  to  make  it  clear  that 
no  violation  of  this  Section  is  committed 
by  a  person  who  merely  communicates  to 
the  foreman  of  a  grand  Jury  any  Information 
regarding  any  offenses  against  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  This  provision  could  well 
encourage  wider  public  participation  in  the 
fight  against  organized  crime  and  we,  there- 
fore, support  it. 

Section  3324(d)  provides  that  when  the 
grand  Jury  determines  by  majority  vote  that 
the  volume  of  its  business  exceeds  its  ca- 
pacity to  fulfill  its  obligations.  It  may  apply 
to  the  district  court  to  Impanel  an  addi- 
tional grand  Jury.  Upon  such  application 
and  a  showing  of  need,  the  district  court 
shall  order  an  additional  grand  jury  to  be 
impaneled.  If  the  court  refuses  to  hear  the 
application  or  refuses  to  impanel  a  new 
grand  jury,  the  grand  Jury  may  appeal  to 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  who  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  order  a  new  grand  Jury  im- 
paneled. This  provision  seems  reasonable,  es- 
pecially since  the  grand  jury  must  make  a 
showing  of  need  to  the  court  before  the 
request  may  be  granted.  We  support  this 
provision. 

Section  3324(e)  provides  that  whenever  a 
grand  Jury  determines  by  majority  vote  that 
any  attorney  or  investigative  officer  or  agent 
appearing  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
before  the  grand  Jury  for  the  presentation 
of  evidence  with  respect  to  any  matter  has 
not  performed  or  is  not  performing  his  duties 
diligently  and  effectively,  the  grand  Jury 
may  transmit  to  the  Attorney  General  a 
written  request,  along  with  the  reasons 
therefor,  for  a  new  attorney,  agent  or  in- 
vestigator. The  Attorney  General  Is  then 
required  to  promptly  inquire  into  the  merits 
of  the  application  and  to  take  appropriate 
action  to  provide  for  prompt  and  effective 
representation  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
The  Department  is  opposed  to  this  provi- 
sion on  several  grounds.  First,  It  is  felt  that 
the  provision  is  unnecessary  since  sufficient 
control  over  such  personnel  already  exists  in 
the  Department.  As  a  practical  matter,  more- 
over, the  grand  Jury  can  at  present  undoubt- 
edly make  such  a  complaint  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  appropriate  action  will  be  taken 
where  merited.  Second,  it  is  felt  that  placing 
such  a  power  in  the  grand  Jiu-y  has  too  great 
a  potential  for  mischief  and  might  well  tend 
to  unduly  limit  the  discretion  of  attorneys 
charged  with  Investigation  of  unpopular  or 
sensitive  matters.  Third,  this  provision  could 
also  be  exi>ected  to  Invite  the  making  of  un- 
founded, though  perhaps  good  faith,  com- 
plaints in  those  hard  or  close  cases  where 
the  layman  grand  Jiu-y  refuses  to  accept  the 
legal  Judgment  of  an  experienced  prosecu- 


tor that  the  evidence  is  insufficient  as  a  basis 
for  an  indictment.  For  these  reasons,  then, 
the  Department  does  not  feel  that  this  provi- 
sion should  be  enacted. 

Section  104  would  amend  Chapter  215  of 
Title  18,  United  States  Code,  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section.  Section  3330.  en- 
titled "Reports".  This  new  Section  3330  would 
allow   the  grand   Jury,   on   majority   vote  of 
its  members,   to  submit  to  the  court  a  re- 
port:   (1)    concerning   noncriminal   miscon- 
duct, nonfeasance,  or  neglect  in  office  by  a 
public  officer  or  employee  as  the  basis  for  a 
recommendation  of  removal  or  disciplinary 
action,  or  (2)  stating  that  after  investigation 
of  a  public  officer  or  employee  it  finds  no 
misconduct,  nonfeasance,  or  neglect  In  office 
by  him,  provided  that  such  public  officer  or 
employee  has  requested  the  submission  of  a 
repKjrt,  or  (3)  proposing  recommendations  for 
legislative,   executive,   or  administrative  ac- 
tion In  the  public  interest  based  ufX)n  stated 
findings.  Such  a  report  shall  be  submitted 
to   the   court   who  will   approve   and   accept 
it  for  filing  only  if  the  above  requirements 
are  met  and  if  the  report  is  based  on  facts 
revealed  in  the  course  of  an  authorized  in- 
vestigation and  is  supported  by  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence.  A  report  concerning 
noncriminal  misconduct  of  a  public  official 
can  be  accepted  only  if  the  named  Individual 
had  been  afforded  an  opportunity  to  testify 
before  the  grand  Jury  prior  to  the  filing  of 
the   report.   Any  other  report  must   not   be 
critical  of  a  named  Individual.  A  public  of- 
ficial may  file  an  answer  to  a  report  critical 
of  him  and  may  also  file  an  appeal  to  the 
circuit  court.   At  the  expiration  ot   an  ap- 
propriate time  as  set  forth  in  the  provision 
the  United  States  Attorney  must  deliver  a 
true  copy  of  the  report  for  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  the  public  officer  or  agency  having 
removal  or  dlscipUnaxy  power  over  the  pub- 
lic officer  named  therein,  but  if  a  criminal 
action  is  pending  the  court  may  seal  the  re- 
port until  the  matter  is  disposed  of.  If  the 
court  is  not  satisfied  that  all  these  require- 
ments are  met,  it  may  direct  that  additional 
testimony  he  taken  before  the  same  grand 
Jury,   or   it  may   direct   that   the   report   be 
sealed  and  not  filed  as  a  public  record.  Fi- 
nally, this  provision  defines  public  officer  or 
employee  as  "any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division, or  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality thereof." 

This  proposal  would  substantially  change 
existing  Federal  law  and  procedure.  See  in 
general.  Orfield,  The  Federal  Grand  Jury, 
22  F.RX).  343,  402  (1958).  Two  cases  which 
are  particularly  illustrative  of  present  Judi- 
cial thinking  that  any  grand  Jury  action 
beyond  indicting  or  refusing  to  indict  is 
beyond  the  jxjwer  of  the  grand  jury  are 
Application  of  United  Electrical  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers,  111  P.  Supp.  858  (S.D. 
N.T.  1953),  and  In  Re  Petition  for  Disclosure 
of  Evidence  Before  October  1959  Grand  Jury, 
184  P.  Supp.  38  (ED.  Va.  1960) .  In  the  for- 
mer case,  the  court  held  that  a  grand  Jury 
report  which  made  recommendations  to  the 
NLRB  was  beyond  the  powers  of  the  grand 
Jury,  an  abuse  of  the  principle  of  separation 
of  powers  and  a  violation  of  the  secrecy 
provision  of  Rule  6(e),  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
court  held  that  a  grand  Jury  report  on  non- 
criminal conduct  of  state  officials  was  like- 
wise beyond  the  power  of  the  grand  jury, 
an  infringement  upon  the  provinces  of  State 
and  local  Governments  and  a  violation  of 
the  secrecy  provisions  of  Rule  6(e). 

While  the  problem  of  secrecy  under  Rule 
6(e)  can  be  remedied  by  statute,  the  other 
problems  must  await  judicial  testing. 

The  present  proposal  also  goes  beyond  that 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice 
which  recommended: 

When  a  grand  jury  terminates.  It  should 
be  permitted  by  law  to  file  public  reports 
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regarding  organized  crime  conditions  In  the 
community. 

It  is  noted  that  this  recommendation  re- 
stricts the  use  of  a  report:  (1)  until  the 
grand  jury  terminates,  (2)  to  organized  crime 
conditions,  and  (3)  in  a  presumably  general 
context.  This  type  of  report  would  apparently 
be  unobjectionable  in  view  of  the  dicta  by 
the  court  In  Application  of  United  Electrical 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers  (supra)  at  869, 
that  "We  are  not  here  concerned  with  re- 
ports of  a  general  nature  touching  on  condi- 
tions in  a  community.  They  may  serve  a 
valuable  function  and  may  not  be  amena- 
ble to  challenge." 

We  believe  that  considerations  of  public 
policy  and  interest  favor  some  expansion  of 
the  grand  Jury's  power  in  this  area,  and 
though  we  recognize  there  are  constitutional 
problems  involved,  we  do  not  believe  they 
are  of  an  insuperable  nature. 

The  history  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  grand  jury  system  discloses  that 
the  Issuing  of  reports  has  been  an  historic 
grand  Jury  function  in  E^ngland  for  almost 
three  hundred  years.  The  practice  of  render- 
ing reports  on  matters  of  public  concern  was 
also  followed  In  the  early  American  colonies, 
and  today,  despite  the  weight  of  authority 
against  it,  reports  are  authorized  either  by 
statute  or  by  Judicial  decision  In  such  States 
as  New  York,  California,  Illinois.  New  Jersey, 
Florida,  and  Tennessee.  Despite  this,  how- 
ever, and  despite  the  fact  that  the  grand 
jury  has  been  described  by  the  Supreme 
Court  as  a  "prototyx)e"  of  its  ancient  British 
counterpart,  Blair  v.  United  States,  250  U.S. 
273,  282  (1919).  its  power  to  Issue  reports 
has  not  survived  intact  with  its  virtually  un- 
challenged Investigatory  power. 

The  principal  objections  to  the  use  of 
grand  Jury  reports  seem  to  be  that  they 
violate  the  traditional  secrecy  of  grand  jury 
proceedings,  they  expose  grand  jurors  to  libel 
actions,  they  violate  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  powers,  and,  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, they  charge  wrongdoing  while  effec- 
tively denying  the  use  of  a  Judicial  forum  In 
which  to  reply.  Upon  close  examination,  the 
flrst  three  of  these  reasons  do  not  appear  to 
have  much  merit.  The  problem  of  secrecy 
under  Rule  6(e)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  may,  of  course,  be  solved 
by  statutory  amendment.  There  is  in  fact 
already  ample  precedent  under  Rule  6(e)  for 
violation  of  grand  Jury  secrecy  when  the 
general  welfare  requires  it.  See,  for  example. 
In  Re  Petition  for  Disclosure  of  Evidence 
Before  October  1959  Grand  Jury,  184  F.  Supp. 
38  (E.D.  Va.  1960),  where  Federal  grand  jury 
minutes  were  made  available  to  Common- 
wealth Attorney  for  use  in  state  grand  Jury 
proceedings. 

The  libel  objection  can  perhaps  be  dis- 
counted as  the  least  troublesome  since.  In 
light  of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
this  subject,  grand  Jurors  actions  In  this 
regard  are  undoubtedly  privileged. 

The  argument  that  the  grand  Jury  reports 
contravene  the  principle  of  separation  of 
powers  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  the  grand 
Jury,  being  an  appendage  of  the  court,  should 
not  invade  the  province  of  the  legislative  or 
executive  branches  and  charge  them  with 
misconduct  or  inefficiency.  This  argument 
loses  much  of  its  force,  however,  when  it  is 
considered  that  historically  the  grand  Jury 
has  for  centuries  exercised  both  the  reporting 
and  indicting  functions,  and  the  exercise  of 
its  reporting  function  is  logically  no  more 
violative  of  the  separation  of  powers  prin- 
ciple than  Is  the  Indictment  of  a  govern- 
mental official  for  criminal  conduct  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties.  In  criticizing  pub- 
lic officers  and  calling  for  Improvements  in 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches,  more- 
over, the  grand  jury  performs  a  function 
p.nalogous  to  the  court's  function  when  it 
notes  statutory  defects  and  suggests  that  the 
legislature  consider  amendment.  As  New 
Jersey's  late  Chief  Justice  Arthur  T.  Vander- 


bllt  observed,  success  of  the  separation  of 
powers  doctrine  depends  to  some  extent  on 
the  Interaction  and  cooperation  of  the  arms 
of  Government,  not  on  their  total  Isolation 
from  each  other.  See  Vanderbilt.  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Separation  of  Powers  and  Its  Present 
Day  Significance,  43-45   (1953). 

Finally,  on  this  point,  it  may  be  observed 
that  since  so  much  of  'ntle  I  changes  the 
basic  character  of  the  grand  Jury  that  in 
effect  it  is  no  longer  merely  an  arm  of  the 
court,  but  a  more  Independent  t)ody,  the 
separation  of  powers  argument  Is  no  longer 
a  valid  objection. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  objection  to 
grand  Jury  reports  is  the  charge  that  they 
are  essentially  lacking  In  fairness  since  they 
make  a  charge  of  wrongdoing  but  deny  the 
"accused"  a  Judicial  forum  In  which  to  reply. 
In  an  attempt  to  meet  this  criticism,  the  New 
York  legislature  enacted  a  statute.  New  York 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  Section  253(a), 
effective  July  1,  1964,  which  contains  elab- 
orate safeguards  such  as  allowing  a  named  In- 
dividual an  opportunity  to  testify  before  the 
grand  jury  and  file  an  answer  prior  to  the 
filing  of  a  report,  as  well  as  allowing  an 
appeal  to  a  higher  court  before  filing.  The 
constitutionality  of  this  New  York  statute 
was  upheld  in  In  Re  Grand  Jury,  January 
1967.  277  N.Y.S.  2d  105   (1967). 

Since  the  present  proposal  is  almost  word 
for  word  Identical  in  its  substantive  pro- 
visions with  the  New  York  statute,  we  feel 
that  it  meets  the  necessary  test  of  fairness 
against  the  charge  that  it  makes  an  accusa- 
tion without  providing  an  adequate  judicial 
forum  for  a  denial. 

In  sum  then,  we  believe  this  revival  of  the 
grand  Jury's  historical  report  making  power, 
as  narrowly  circumscribed  in  this  proposal, 
is  constitutionally  sound  and  we  support  It 
as  being  in  the  interest  of  good  and  effective 
Government. 

In  accord  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
President's  Commission,  we  would  suggest 
that  the  grand  jury  also  be  allowed  to  file 
general  reports  on  organized  crime  conditions 
in  the  commvmlty.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  proposed  new  Section 
3330(a) : 

(4)  regarding  organized  crime  conditions 
in  the  district,  provided  it  is  not  critical  of 
an  identified  or  Identifiable  person. 

Finally,  In  order  that  the  regular  business 
of  the  grand  Jury  may  be  conducted  with 
dispatch  and  without  interruption,  and  in 
secrecy,  we  would  recommend  that  this  pro- 
posal be  amended  to  Include  the  phrase 
"upon  the  conclusion  of  its  term."  In  line 
with  this  suggestion,  the  first  sentence  of 
new  Section  3330(a)  would  be  amended  to 
read,  in  pertinent  part  as  follows: 

(a)  A  grand  Jury  Impaneled  by  any  district 
court,  with  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 
its  members,  may,  upon  conclusion  of  Its 
term,  submit  a  report .  .  . 

TITLE    n — IMMtTNrrT 

Title  II  of  S.  30,  entitled  "Immunity", 
would  amend  Chapter  1  of  Title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  add  new  Section  16,  "Com- 
pelling of  testimony  and  other  evidence  with 
respect  to  Federal  offenses." 

This  provision  would  authorize  the  United 
States  Attorney,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General  designated  by  him,  to  apply  for  a 
court  order  to  compel  testimony  In  a  Federal 
grand  Jury  or  court  proceeding  Involving  a 
violation  of  any  Federal  law,  and  in  return 
immunity  for  the  witness  would  result.  While 
specific  immunity  provisions  are  presently 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States  Code, 
this  provision  would  for  the  first  time  provide 
for  compelling  testimony  in  proceedings  in- 
volving any  violation  of  Federal  law. 

This  provision,  moreover,  unlike  most  pre- 
vious immunity  provisions  does  not  grant 
total   Immunity   from  prosecution  with  re- 


spect to  matters  testified  to,  but  merely  pro- 
vides that  the  evidence  given  shall  not 
directly  or  indirectly  be  used  in  any  future 
prosecution. 

In  Counselman  v.  Hitchcock,  142  U.S.  547 
(1892),  the  Supreme  Cotirt  held  that  an  im- 
munity statute  which  merely  provided  that 
the  evidence  compelled  could  not  be  used 
against  the  witness  in  any  criminal  proceed- 
ing was  insufficiently  broad  to  comply  with 
the  guarantee  of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  The 
court  reasoned  that  the  testimony  which  was 
compelled  might  nevertheless  be  used  "to 
search  our  other  testimony"  to  be  used 
against  him  in  a  criminal  proceeding,  142  U.S. 
at  564.  The  coxirt  concluded  that  "no  statute 
which  leaves  the  party  or  witness  subject  to 
prosecution  after  he  answers  the  incriminat- 
ing question  put  to  him.  can  have  the  effect 
of  supplanting  the  privilege  conferred  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  142  U.S. 
at  585. 

Since  Counselman.  Federal  immunity  stat- 
utes have  been  phrased  in  terms  which  would 
bar  any  prosecution  for  or  on  account  of  any 
matter  as  to  which  testimony  was  compelled, 
see  e.g..  49  U.S.C.  46.  However.  In  two  recent 
decisions.  Murphy  v.  Waterfront  Commission, 
378  US.  52.  79-80  (1964),  and  Marchetti  v. 
United  States,  390  US.  39.  58-60  (1968),  the 
Supreme  Court  has  Indicated  that  complete 
immunity  from  future  prosecution  Is  not 
essential  and  that  a  witness'  privilege  against 
self-incrimination  would  not  be  violated  if 
he  were  compelled  to  testify  under  an  assur- 
ance that  the  evidence  he  gave  could  not  be 
used  against  him  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
I.e..  as  an  investigative  lead,  in  a  stat<  or 
Federal  prosecution. 

In  view  of  the  court's  expression  in  Murphy 
and  Marchetti,  it  would  seem  that  the  use 
restriction  concept  contained  in  Title  II 
furnishes  all  the  immunity  the  Constitution 
requires. 

In  his  special  message  to  the  Congress  of 
April  23,  1969.  dealing  with  organized  crlnii'. 
President  Nixon  stated  the  need  for  a  new 
broad  general  witness  immunity  law  to  cover 
all  cases  Involving  violation  of  a  Federal 
statute,  and  he  commended  to  the  Congres.=: 
for  its  consideration  the  recommendatlonR 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Reform  of 
Federal  Criminal  Laws.  The  National  Com- 
mission's proposed  general  Immunity  statute, 
unlike  the  present  proposal  which  I.= 
limited  to  "any  case  or  proceeding  before 
any  grand  Jury  or  court  of  the  United  States". 
would  create  a  single,  integrated  Immunity 
provision  applicable  to  grand  Jury-court 
proceedings;  formal  administrative  hearings 
by  an  independent  agency  or  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch;  and  congressional  Investiga- 
tions. Like  the  present  proposal,  however, 
the  protection  offered  the  witness  Is  a  re- 
striction against  use  of  incriminating  dis- 
closures or  their  fruits  in  any  criminal  case, 
rather  than  absolute  immunity  from  pro-;- 
ecution. 

Under  this  proposal,  in  all  three  types  ■:'. 
proceedings  the  Attorney  General  would  re- 
ceive notice  of  intent  to  obtain  an  im- 
munity authorization.  For  grand  Jury-court 
proceedings  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General  is  required  upon  a  certification  of 
need  by  the  United  States  Attorney.  For  ad- 
ministrative hearing  matters,  the  public  in- 
terest assessment  and  power  to  issue  a  direc- 
tion to  testify  are  left  with  such  agency 
officials  as  may  be  specified  by  statute,  and 
notice  must  be  given  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  direction 
to  testify.  For  congressional  Investigations 
the  direction  to  testify  is  made  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  upon  application  by 
a  duly  authorized  representative  of  either 
House  of  Congress,  and  notice  of  the  appli- 
cation must  be  served  on  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  time  the 
application  Is  made.  Upon  request  of  the  At- 
torney General  the  court  must  defer  the 
direction  to  testify  for  no  longer  than  thirty 
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statutes  dealing  with  |)er}ury  and  suborna- 
tion of  perjury,  18  U.S.C.  1621,  1622,  which 
provide  for  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $2,000 
and/or  imprlsonnient  for  not  more  tlian  five 
years. 

The  purpose  of  this  Title,  according  to 
Senator  McClellan,  Is  to  "abolish  the  out- 
moded two-witness  and  direct  evidence  rules 
In  perjury  cases,  and  |to)  provide  for  the 
prosecution  of  persons  making  contradic- 
tory statements  under  oath',  without  requir- 
ing proof  of  the  falsity  of  one  of  the  state- 
ments." 115  Cong.  Rec.  p.  828.  The  theory  be- 
hind this  apparently  is  that  since  Title  IV 
would  create  a  new  Federal  crime  dealing 
with  false  statements  before  courts  or  grand 
Juries,  the  common  law  rules  of  evidence  ap- 
plicable to  perjury  prosecutions  generally 
would  not  be  applicable  to  it. 

Prosecutions  for  perjury  are  subject  to  cer- 
tain peculiar  rules  of  proof.  The  two-witness 
rule  requires  that  to  obtain  a  conviction  for 
perjury  there  must  be  testimony  of  two  wit- 
nesses to  the  falsity  of  defendant's  state- 
ment or  testimony  of  one  witness  plus  cor- 
roboration, "(lit  is  most  accurately  stated  in 
the  negative  fashion  that  Wlgmore  employs 
"one  witness,  without  corroborating  circum- 
stances does  not  suffice.'  "  United  States  v. 
Goldberg,  290  P.   2d  729,   733    (C.A.  2,   1961). 

The  direct  evidence  rule  Is  that  perjiu-y 
must  be  proved  by  direct  evidence,  and  not 
merely  by  circumstantial  evidence,  as  to  the 
falsity  of  the  statement.  Radomsky  v.  United 
States.  180  P.  2d  781  (C.A.  9,  1950).  However, 
the  direct  evidence  rule,  as  applied,  has  come 
to  mean  merely  that  where  circumstantial 
evidence  is  relied  on,  the  Inference  from  the 
fact  proved  to  the  conclusion  of  falsity  must 
be  unusually  strong.  United  States  v.  Collins. 
272  F.  2d  650,  652   (C.A.  2.  1959). 

Abolition  of  the  two-witness  and  direct 
evidence  rule  has  been  recomnjended  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice,  and  by  Dean 
Wlgmore.  Evidence,  Sections  2040-41  (3rd 
ed.  1940) .  On  the  other  hand  the  two-witness 
rule  was  affirmed  by  a  unanimous  Supreme 
Court  in  Weiler  v.  United  States.  323  U.S.  606 
(1946).  While  there  are  meritorious  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  question,  we  are 
Inclined  to  agree  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  President's  Commission  that  abolition 
of  these  rules  Is  desirable. 

We  have  some  doubt,  however,  that  the 
form  of  the  proposed  provision  is  adequate 
to  accomplish  the  objective  sought.  Instead 
of  amending  the  present  perjury  statute,  this 
provision  creates  a  separate  crime,  yet  one 
nearly  indistinguishable  from  perjury  and  it 
is  feared  that  the  courts  are  likely  to  con- 
clude that  the  new  crime  Is  so  similar  to 
perjury  that  the  same  restrictive  evidentiary 
rules  must  apply.  Cr.  United  States  v.  Ham- 
mer, 271  U.S.  620  (1926).  Consequently,  we 
believe  that  legislative  abrogation  of  these 
evidentiary  rules  requires  specific  language  In 
the  statute.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective, therefore,  we  suggest  that  this  pro- 
posal be  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection  (e)  as 
follows : 

(e)  In  any  prosecution  brought  under  this 
Section,  the  falsity  of  the  statement  or  testi- 
mony set  forth  In  the  indictment  or  infor- 
mation may  be  established  by  the  uncor- 
roborated testimony  of  one  witness,  or  by 
circumstantial  evidence  alone. 

It  is  noted  that  subsection  (a)  of  the  false 
statement  provision  omits  the  requirement 
of  materiality,  but  that  subsection  (d) 
thereof  specifically  mentions  "material  to  the 
Issue  or  point  in  question."  We  believe  sub- 
section (a)  should  be  amended  to  Include 
the  word  "material"  since  we  do  not  believe 
that  false  statements  as  to  immaterial  mat- 
ters should  be  punishable. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  provision  would,  in 
cases  of  inconsistent  statements  under  oath, 
relieve  the  Government  of  the  necessity  of 
proving  which  one  Is  false  as  It  now  required 


by  such  cases  as  McWhorter  v.  United  States. 
193  P.  2d  982,  983-84  (C.A.  6,  1962).  Since, 
however,  in  light  of  the  opinion  in  United 
States  v.  Goldberg,  290  P.  2d  729,  734  (C.A. 
2,  1961),  McWhorter  may  not  be  good  law 
today,  we  can  see  no  objection  to  overruling 
this  by  statute.  Under  this  provision  the 
prosecutor  by  being  allowed  to  plead  and 
prove  the  case  In  the  alternative  may  show 
the  falsity  by  logical  inconsistency.  In 
United  States  v.  Buckner,  118  P.  2d  468  (C.A. 
2,  1961),  the  court  declared: 

It  seems  strange  that  in  the  federal  courts 
an  Indictment  for  perjury  may  not  yet  be 
drawn  In  the  alternative  and  that  there  may 
not  be  a  conviction  for  deliberately  making 
oath  to  contradictory  statements  unless  the 
prosecutor  shows  which  of  the  statements 
was  false. 

It  Is  noted  that  subsection  (d)  Is  limited 
to  statements  made  "in  the  same  continuous 
trial."  We  would  suggest  that  this  be  broad- 
ened to  include  the  phrase  "or  same  contin- 
uous grand  Jury  proceeding'"  since  the  inter- 
est in  obtaining  truth  is  no  less  before  the 
grand  jury  than  at  trial.  Such  an  amend- 
ment, moreover,  would  be  consistent  with  the 
tenor  and  policy  of  S.  30'8  emphasis  on 
strong  and  eflTectlve  grand  Jury  proceedings. 
It  would  also  be  consistent  with  Title  IV  It- 
self which  In  all  other  places  concerns  itself 
with  petit  and  grand  Jury  proceedings. 

Finally,  It  Is  noted  that  this  provision  Is 
not  as  Inclusive  as  the  present  Federal  per- 
jury statute  In  that  subsection  (a)  Ls  limited 
specifically  to  "any  trial,  hearing,  or  proceed- 
ings before  any  court  or  grand  jury"  and  thus 
not  only  are  pre-trial  depositions,  affidavits, 
and  certificates  excluded  but  also  administra- 
tive and  legislative  hearings  or  proceedings. 
The  Committee  may  wish  to  consider  whether 
it  would  not  be  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
amend  the  present  perjury  statute,  18  U.S.C. 
1621,  and  thereby  by  express  language  abol- 
ish the  peculiar  evidentiary  rules  applicable 
to  perjury  generally  in  all  types  of  proceed- 
ings to  which  the  statute  is  presently  ap- 
plicable. 

TPTLE  V — DEPOSITIONS 

Title  V  would  amend  Chapter  223  of  Ti- 
tle 18,  United  States  Code,  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  Section  3501,  "Deposi- 
tions". This  provision  would  allow  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  depositions  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  testimony  of  Government 
witnesses.  The  depositions  would  be  taken 
after  the  filing  of  an  indictment  or  informa- 
tion, and  the  defendant  would  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  present  with  counsel  and 
to  cross-examine  the  witness.  The  depKjsition 
would  be  admissible  in  evidence  at  the  trial, 
subject  to  the  rules  of  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence. In  the  event  the  appearance  of  the 
witness  cannot  be  obtained  because  the  wit- 
ness is  dead,  or  is  out  of  the  United  States, 
or  is  unable  to  attend  or  testify  because  of 
sickness,  or  the  Government  has  been  un- 
able to  procure  the  attendance  of  the  wit- 
nes  by  subpoena.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
the  payment  by  the  Government  to  the  de- 
fendant's attorney  and  to  a  defendant  not 
In  custody,  expenses  of  travel  and  subsis- 
tence for  attendance  at  the  examination.  The 
Government  is  also  required  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  defendant  for  his  examination 
and  use  at  the  taking  of  the  deposition  of 
any  statement  of  the  witness  being  deposed 
which  Is  In  the  possession  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  which  the  Government  would  be 
required  to  make  available  If  the  witness 
were  testifying  at  the  trial. 

This  provision  extends  to  the  Government 
a  right  that  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  case 
already  enjoys  under  existing  law  under  Rule 
15,  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  Al- 
though there  is  no  direct  authority  In  the 
matter,  the  extension  of  this  right  to  the 
Government  should  not  Itself  run  afoul  of 
the  Constitution.  Where,  as  In  this  provision, 
the  defendant's  Sixth  Amendment  rights  to 
representation  by  counsel  and  confrontation 
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of  witnesses  are  well  preserved  by  allowing  an 
opportunity  to  be  present  with  counsel  and 
to  cross-examine  the  deponent,  this  provision 
should  pass  constitutional  muster,  Mattox  v. 
United  States,  166  U.S.  237  (1895).  See 
Pointer  v.  Texas,  380  U.S.  400,  407  (1965): 
Afofes  v.  United  States.  178  U.S.  458,  472 
(1900) ;  Jones  v.  California,  178  P.  2d  458,  472 
(C.A.  9,  1966). 

It  is  noted  that  proposed  Section  3501  con- 
tains one  important  provision  not  included 
under  Rule  15.  Thus,  under  Rule  15,  while  a 
defendant  can  depose  any  necessary  witness 
who  might  not  be  able  to  attend  the  trial,  he 
has  no  right  to  inspect  the  statements  of  a 
prospective  witness  before  trial.  United  States 
V  Berman  24  P.R.D.  26  (1959):  John.'ion  v. 
United  States,  260  P.  2d  345  (1958).  How- 
ever, under  18  U.S.C.  3500,  the  defendant  can 
get  such  statements  after  the  witness  has 
testified  on  direct  examination.  Under  the 
proposed  bill  If  the  Government  deposes  a 
prospective  witness,  it  must  make  available 
for  the  use  of  the  defendant  at  the  time  of 
the  examination  any  statement  of  the  witness 
m  the  possession  of  the  Government  which 
It  would  be  required  to  make  available  to  the 
defendant  if  the  witness  were  testifying  at 
the  trial.  It  is  felt  that  this  requirement  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  defendant's  right  to 
effective  cross-examination  of  the  witness. 

We  feel  that  this  provision's  extension  of 
the  right  to  take  depositions  to  the  Govern- 
ment will  provide  an  extremely  useful  tool 
in  the  effective  trial  of  all  criminal  cases,  but 
particularly  in  those  involving  organized 
crime  cases  where  there  is  a  substantial  dan- 
ger that  the  witnesses  will  not  be  available  at 
the  time  of  trial. 

TITLE    VI PROTECTED    FACII-ITIES    FOB 

HOUSING    GOVERNMENT    WITNESSES 

Title  VI  authorizes  the  Attorney  General 
to  rent,  purchase,  or  construct  such  facili- 
ties as  are  necessary  to  provide  secure  and 
safe  housing  for  Government  witnesses  and 
potential  Government  witnesses  and  their 
families  in  legal  proceedings  and  investiga- 
tions against  persons  alleged  to  have  partici- 
pated in  organized  criminal  activity.  It  also 
provides  that  the  Attorney  General  may  offer 
the  use  of  these  facilities  to  such  persons 
when  in  his  judgment  their  testimony  or 
willingness  to  testify  would  place  them  in 
jeopardy  through  illegal  efforts  to  prevent 
them  from  testifying  or  punish  them  for 
testifying.  It  also  defines  "Government"  to 
mean  either  the  Federal  or  State  Govern- 
ment, thus  bringing  within  its  scope  wit- 
nesses in  state  proceedings.  An  appropriation 
of  $1,000,000  is  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969,  for  carrying  out  this 
proposal. 

The  question  of  protecting  Government 
witnesses  is  not  one  of  law  but  of  practicality. 
In  view  of  the  nature  of  organized  crime 
there  can  be  no  doubt  regarding  the  need 
for  protection  of  witnesses.  In  pursuit  of  Its 
ends  the  members  of  organized  crime  syndi- 
cates win  ruthlessly  eliminate  anyone  who 
stands  in  the  way  of  success  in  any  criminal 
enterprise  and  will  destroy  anyone  who  be- 
trays the  secrets  of  the  syndicate. 

While  the  Department  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ports the  theory  behind  Title  VI,  we  beUeve 
that  Instead  of  limiting  the  Department  to 
the  renting,  purchasing,  and  constructing  of 
housing  facilities,  the  Congress  should  con- 
sider a  broader  range  of  uses  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  in  this  area.  The  most  substan- 
tial item  which  should  be  allowed  for  is  per- 
haps the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Marshal's  office  which  pro\-ides  pro- 
tection for  most  such  witnesses.  In  addition, 
we  believe  that  there  should  be  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  care  and  protection 
of  such  witnesses  to  be  used  in  whatever 
manner  is  deemed  most  useful  under  the 
special  circumstances  of  each  case.  Such  a 
provision  would  provide  the  necessary  flexi- 
bility to  adequately  deal  with  this  problem. 


The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  have  undertaken  a  study  of 
the  potential  costs  of  Title  VI  in  response  to 
Senator  McClellan's  letter  of  March  17,  1969 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau,  While  that 
study  is  not  yet  completed,  we  believe  It 
desirable  that  the  bill  not  specify  a  particular 
appropriation  authorization  amount  or  linUt 
the  authorization  to  a  single  fiscal  year. 

It  is  also  noted  that  this  Title  speaks  in 
general  terms  of  providing  such  protected 
facilities  to  witnesses  and  potential  witnesses 
in  "investigations  which  might  lead  to  legal 
proceedings."  In  view  of  the  enormity  of  the 
expenses  involved  in  the  care  and  protection 
of  witnesses  and  Informants  in  this  area 
generally,  we  do  not  wish  this  Title  to  be 
construed  as  shifting  the  responsibility  for 
the  expenses  of  informants  which  are  pres- 
ently being  borne  by  the  several  investiga- 
tive agencies  of  the  Government,  including 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs,  and  others. 

Finally,  it  Is  noted  that  this  "ntle  author- 
izes the  Attorney  General  to  provide  secure 
and  safe  housing  facilities  for  the  use  of 
both  state  and  Federal  witnesses.  In  view 
of  the  enormity  of  the  costs  and  other  prac- 
tical problems  involved  in  the  protection  of 
witnesses,  the  Department  believes  It  to  be 
inappropriate  for  it  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  protection  of  state  witnesses 
and  feels  that  this  responsibility  chould  be 
assumed  by  the  states.  While,  therefore,  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  Attorney  General 
should  be  authorized  to  provide  for  the  care 
and  protection  of  state  witnesses,  we  would 
not  be  opposed  to  granting  him  authority 
to  offer  the  use  of  housing  facilities,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  in  limited  situations 
where  the  states  cannot  provide  adequate  fa- 
cUltles  to  its  witnesses,  provided  all  other 
arrangements  and  expenses  for  the  pro- 
tection and  care  of  such  witnesses,  such  as 
guards,   subsistence,   medical   care,   etc  ,   are 

made  and  borne  by  the  states. 

TITLE     VII— DECLARATIONS     OF     CO-CONSPIRATORS 

This  Title  would  amend  Chapter  223  of 
Title  18,  United  States  Code,  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  Section  3502,  "Admissions 
of  co-cor.spirators". 

This  provision  would  make  admissible  in- 
to evidence  in  a  criminal  action  in  which  it 
is  alleged  that  two  or  more  defendants  par- 
ticipated as  co-conspirators  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a  criminal  offense,  and  extrajudicial 
declaration  made  by  one  such  defendant 
against  any  other  defendant  If  the  court 
determines  that:  (1)  the  declaration  was 
made  by  the  defendant  during  his  participa- 
tion in  the  conspiracy,  (2)  there  are  in  ex- 
istence facts  and  circumstances  from  which 
its  trustworthiness  may  be  inferred,  (3) 
the  declaration  relates  to  the  existence  of 
the  conspiracy,  and  (4)  the  declaration  was 
made  during  the  time  in  which  such  other 
defendant  participated  in  the  conspiracy. 

This  provision  appears  to  codify  in  all  but 
one  respect  the  present  law  as  to  the  ad- 
missibility in  evidence  of  the  declarations 
of  co-conspirators  in  conspiracy  cases.  All  as- 
pects of  the  present  rule  are  retained  save 
the  requirement  of  "furtherance".  In  lieu  of 
this,  there  is  substituted  the  requirement 
that  such  a  declaration  must  "relate  to  the 
existence  or  execution"  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  that  to  render  it  admissible  the  court 
must  find  that  "there  are  in  existence  facts 
and  circumstances  from  which  its  trust- 
worthiness may  be  inferred". 

The  "conspirator's  hearsay  exception"  is  a 
firmly  established  exception  to  the  general 
rule  against  the  use  of  hearsay  to  establish 
criminal  liability.  Krulewitch  v.  United 
States.  336  U.S.  440,  443  (1949).  The  excep- 
tion has  come  to  rest  in  American  jurispru- 
dence on  agency  principles,  as  articulated 
by  Mr.  Justice  Storey  in  United  States  v 
Gooding,  25  U.S.  (12  Wheat.)  460,  469  (1827) , 


and  the  exception  remains  as  yet  unques- 
tioned bv  the  Supreme  Court.  See  Bruton  v. 
United  States,  391  U.S.  123,  128  N.3  (1968). 
The  rationale  behind  this  proposed  change 
apparently  is  that  the  "furtherance"  require- 
ment of  this  exception  is  of  somewhat  ill 
defined  meaning,  but  apparently  an  out- 
growth of  the  agency  rationale  which  is  some- 
times stated  in  terms  of  res  gestae  language, 
but  which  manv  other  courts  Interpret  so 
broadly  as  to  apply  to  anything  that  relates 
to  the  conspiracy.  Since  this  reduces  the  re- 
quirement to  relevancy,  and  since  all  evi- 
dence must  be  relevant,  it  is  reasoned  that 
the  -furtherance"  requirement  is  thus  elim- 
inated in  substance  if  not  in  form.  This 
being  so  it  is  felt  that  something  more, 
namely,  the  element  of  trustworthiness 
should  be  required. 

The  logic  of  this  argument  is  quite  com- 
pelling and  the  substitution  of  the  element 
of  trustworthiness  of  relevant  evidence  for 
the  furtherance  requirement  would  appear 
to  be  not  onlv  more  realistic  in  terms  of  cur- 
rent judicial  interpretation  but  also  more 
consistent  with  the  policy  behind  this  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  of  exclusion  of 
hearsav  evidence. 

Criminal  law  conspiracy  principles  have 
been  most  effective  in  organized  crime  pros- 
ecutions, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
•co-conspirator's  hearsay  exception"  has  been 
a  vital  factor  in  their  success.  The  continued 
vitality  of  this  co-consplratof  rule  is  abso- 
lutely essential  in  conspiracy  prosecutions 
of  all"  types.  Since  the  agency  rationale  which 
currently  supports  this  exception  is  subject 
to  increasing  criticism  by  the  courts  and  by 
authorities  in  the  field,  it  would  seem  only 
prudent  to  move  away  from  this  rationale 
toward  a  more  realistic  basis  for  the  excep- 
uou.  that  is  from  agency  to  trustworthiness. 
The  movement  to  eliminate  the  further- 
ance requirement  began  with  Professor  Mor- 
gan's examination  of  the  soundness  of  the 
vi  arious  liability  rationale  in  an  article  in 
42  Harvard  Law  Review  461  (1929)  As  a  re- 
sult of  Professor  Morgan's  article  the  fur- 
therance requirement  was  eliminated  both 
in  the  Uniform  Rules  of  Evidence.  Rule 
63(9)  and  in  the  Model  Code  of  Evidence. 
Rule  508(b).  It  has  also  been  approved  by 
Professor  McCormlck.  Evidence.  Section  244 

(1964). 

The  ambiguity  of  the  furtherance  require- 
ment has  caused  considerable  difficulty  in 
the  admission  of  testimony  in  conspiracy 
prosecutions,  and  more  often  than  not  a 
narrow  construction  of  the  term  results  in 
the  exclusion  of  the  Governments  evidence 
Few  opportunities  for  appellate  review  of  the 
principle  have  been  occasioned  since  the 
Government  has  no  right  of  appeal. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  conflict  among  the 
Circuit  Courts  exists  in  the  cases  of  United 
States  v.  Birnbaum.  337  P.  2d  490  (C.A.  2. 
1964),  where  Judge  Lumbard  applies  a  strict 
agency  construction  to  the  furtherance  re- 
quirement, and  in  /nternationol  Indemnity 
Company  v.  Lehman,  28  P.  2d  1  (C.A.  7, 
1928),  cert,  denied.  278  U.S.  648,  which  is 
classicly  cited  for  the  virtual  abandonment 
of  the  furtherance  requirement  in  favor  of 
the  test  of  relevancy. 

In  view  of  these  authorities  then,  and  in 
view  of  the  apparent  reality  that  many  courts 
have  discarded  the  furtherance  requirement 
in  favor  of  relevancy,  it  would  seem  that  this 
is  an  appropriate  time  to  codify  this  prin- 
ciple. Perhaps  an  even  more  cogent  reason 
for  discarding  the  furtherance  requirement 
which  is  based  on  agency  and  shifting  the 
basis  of  th^  exception  to  trustworthiness, 
however,  is  the  portent  in  several  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  Pointer  v.  Te.ra.". 
380  U.S.  400  (  1965)  ;  Douglas  v.  Alabama  380 
U.S.  415  (1965):  Barber  v.  Page.  390  U.S.  719 
1 1968):  and  Bruton  v.  United  Statfs.  391 
U.S.  123  (1968),  that  the  Supreme  Court 
may  be  moving  towards  re-examination  ol 
the  present  theory  sustaining  the  admissi- 
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emphasize  a  pattern  of  specific  past  criminal 
activity  and  conduct  in  opposition  to  the 
legal  structure  of  society  as  a  whole,  rather 
than  emphasis  on  his  Income  from  a  source 
other  than  legal.  This  could  perhaps  best  be 
approached  by  adopting  the  approach  taken 
in  the  Model  Sentencing  Act  which  allows 
for  extended  sentences  for  dangerous  of- 
fenders on  grounds,  inter  alia  that: 

(c)  The  defendant  is  being  sentenced  for 
the  crime  of  extortion,  compulsory  prosti- 
tution, selling  or  knowingly  and  unlawfully 
transporting  narcotics,  or  other  felony,  com- 
mitted as  part  of  a  continuing  criminal  ac- 
tivity In  concert  with  one  or  more  persons. 
The  definition  of  organized  crime  offender, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  much  more  specific 
than  professional  offender  and  does  not  ap- 
pear .so  vague  as  to  violate  due  process,  and 
appears  to  define  the  type  of  person  sought 
to  be  covered  by  this  Title  with  a  fair  amount 
of  accuracy. 

It  is  suggested  that  one  method  of  solv- 
ing the  problem  would  be  to  develop  a  single 
definition  for  both  professional  offender  and 
organized  crime  offender  which  would  com- 
prehend any  person  convicted  of  a  felony  in- 
volving extortion,  narcotics,  gambling,  pros- 
titution, bribery,  etc.,  or  other  felony,  which 
was  committed  as  part  of  a  continuing  Illegal 
business  or  activity  in  which  he  acted  in 
concert  with  one  or  more  persons  and  oc- 
cupied a  position  of  organizer  or  other  su- 
pervisory or  management  position,  or  was 
an  executor  of  violence.  This  approach  would 
adopt  in  part  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the 
above-quoted  reference  to  the  Model  Sen- 
tencing   Act. 

The  second  objection  to  this  Title  is  that 
the  procedures  for  making  a  determination 
may  also  violate  due  process.  Although  there 
is  a  provision  for  a  hearing,  the  court  is  evi- 
dently not  limited  to  the  evidence  submitted 
during  the  trial  and  the  hearing  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  the  defendant  is  a 
special  offender,  since  the  determination  may 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  presentence  re- 
port to  which  the  defendant  apparently 
would  not  have  access.  Similarly,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  define  the 
defendant's  right  to  be  informed  of  and  to 
refute  the  evidence  on  which  the  court's 
determination  is  made.  Nor  is  the  court  ap- 
parently required  to  make  any  written  find- 
ings other  than  the  conclusory  finding  on 
which  the  extended  sentence  Is  based. 

We  believe  there  is  a  substantial  risk  that 
this  procedure  would  be  held  to  violate  due 
process  under  the  rule  announced  In  Specht 
v.  Patterson.  386  U.S.  605  (1967).  In  that 
case  which  dealt  with  a  post-conviction  pro- 
ceeding under  a  state  Sex  Offenders  Act,  the 
court  said: 

Due  process,  in  other  words,  requires  that 
(the  defendant]  be  present  with  counsel, 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  be  con- 
fronted with  witnesses  against  him,  have 
the  right  to  cross-examination,  and  to  offer 
evidence  of  his  own.  And  there  must  be  find- 
ings adequate  to  make  meaningful  an  appeal 
that  is  allowed.  386  U.S.  at  610. 

While  it  Is  not  entirely  certain  that  all  of 
tliese  procedures  would  be  required  prior  to 
the  imposition  of  an  extended  penalty  for 
a  specific  crime  (as  distinguished  from  a  sex 
offender  commitment  that  is  triggered  by, 
but  separate  from,  the  conviction  for  a 
crime).  It  Is  probable  that  more  Is  required 
before  Imposing  an  extended  sentence  than 
is  necessary  to  ordinary  sentencing  proce- 
dure. Short  of  a  full  jury  trial,  it  is  not 
clear  what  the  procedural  requirements  for 
extended  sentencing  are. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  procedures  of 
this  proposal  against  successful  constitu- 
tional attack,  it  is  suggested  that  it  be 
amended  to  provide  the  following  procediu'al 
safeguards  in  addition  to  its  provisions  for 
notice  and  hearing:  (1)  a  requirement  that 
the  defendant  be  furnished  a  copy  of  the 
presentence  report  with  the  names  of  con- 
fidential sources  deleted  where  necessary; 
(2)   the  right  to  counsel  and  opportunity  to 


cross-examine  any  witnesses  presented  by  the 
Cfovemment;  (3)  the  right  to  compulsory 
attendance  of  witnesses  on  the  defendant's 
behalf:  (4)  a  requirement  that  the  court 
state  the  basis  for  Imposition  of  extended 
sentence. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  not  felt  that  either 
a  public  hearing  or  strict  adherence  to  the 
rules  of  evidence  Is  required.  The  imposi- 
tion of  sentence  on  the  basis  of  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  also  appears  to  be  con- 
sistent with  due  process. 

The  lack  of  direct  precedent  makes  It  vir- 
tually impossible  to  predict  whether  these 
procedures  would  survive  constitutional  chal- 
lenge. On  balance  tha^  seem  fair  and  con- 
sistent with  the  due  process  requirements 
outlined  in  Specht  (supra) ,  and  it  is  certainly 
arguable  that  they  meet  the  necessary  con- 
stitutional requirements. 

The  third  problem  with  this  Title  is  in 
connection  with  proposed  Section  3577  which 
provides  for  appellate  review  of  sentence  by 
both  the  Government  and  the  defendant, 
and  allows  an  increase  of  sentence  when 
either  the  Government  or  the  defendant 
appeals. 

Two  constitutional  problems  at  Issue  here 
are  the  double  jeopardy  question  Involved  in 
allowing  an  appeal  by  the  prosecutor,  and 
the  due  process  question  involved  in  allow- 
ing an  increase  of  sentence  where  the  de- 
fendant appeals. 

As  to  the  first,  while  recent  authorities 
appear  to  cast  some  doubt  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  prortslon.  cf.  Patton  v.  North 
Carolina.  381  P.  2d  636,  645-46  (C.A.  4,  1967), 
cert,  denied.  390  U.S.  905  (1968)  and  Whaley 
v.  North  Carolina,  379  P.  2d  221  (C.A.  4,  1967), 
the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  an  increase  in 
sentence  following  an  appeal  by  the  defend- 
ant in  at  least  three  cases:  Flemister  v.  United 
States,  207  U.S.  372  (1911);  Ocampo  v.  United 
States.  234  U.S.  91  (1914);  Stroud  v.  United 
States.  251  U.S,  15  (1919),  Consequently,  it 
would  seem  that  if  these  cases  are  still  good 
law  today  then  the  Government  should  be 
able  to  seek  an  increase  in  sentence  on  ap- 
peal without  violating  either  due  process  or 
the  Fifth  Amendment  ban  on  double 
jeopardy. 

The  constitutional  issue  of  whether  a  de- 
fendant may  be  given  an  increased  sentence 
when  he  appeals  may  be  decided  in  two  cases 
now  on  the  docket  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
these  cases.  North  Carolina  v.  Pearcc,  No.  413, 
1968  Term,  and  Simpson  v.  Rice,  No.  418,  1968 
Term,  the  issue  is  squarely  presented  whether 
a  defendant  may  be  given  an  Increased  sen- 
tence after  his  first  sentence  has  been  set 
aside  for  one  reason  or  another. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  question  of  due  proc- 
ess posed  by  this  provision,  it  is  suggested 
that  this  proposal  be  amended  to  provide 
that  if  the  Government  falls  to  exercise  its 
right  of  appeal  within  a  specified  number  of 
(l3.ys,  e.g.,  ten  days,  then  no  increase  of  sen- 
tence may  be  allowed  upon  appeal  by  the  de- 
fendant after  the  Government  has  exercised 
its  option  whether  to  appeal  or  not. 

Exhibit  4 
La  Cosa  Nostra  Families 
I.A  cosa  nostra:   the  "commission" 
Set   forth  as  follows  is  a  schema  of  the 
structure  of  La  Cosa  Nostra's  "Commission" 
as  composed  in  1960  as  compared  to  the  cur- 
rent make-up  and  status  of  this  group: 
"Commission" — 1960 

Vito  Genovese:  New  York  City, 
Carlo  Gambino :  New  York  City. 
Joseph  Prof acl :  New  York  City. 
Joseph  Bonanno :  New  York  City. 
Thomas  Luchese :  New  York  City. 
Stefano  Magaddlno :  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Angelo  Bruno:  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvar la. 
Joseph  Zerllll:  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Salvatore  Qlancana:  Chicago,  Illinois. 

"Commission" — 1969 
Carlo  Oambino :  New  York  City. 
Joseph  Colombo :  New  York  City. 
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Paul  Sciacca:  New  York  City. 
Open  (Carmine  Tramuntl  emerging  as  suc- 
cessor   to    the    deceased    Thomas    Luchese. 
"Commission"  status  not  yet  decided^) 

Open  (Gerardo  Catena  acting  boss  follow- 
ing death  of  Vito  Genovese.  Successor  and 
"Commission"  status  not  yet  decided  ) 
Stefano  Magaddlno:  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Angelo  Bruno:  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Joseph  Zerllll;  Detroit,  Michigan 
Open  (Anthony  Accardo  and  Paul  DeLiicia 
are  acting  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  ■family 
due   to   Giancana's   flight   from   the   United 
States  in  1966.) 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

Set  forth  as  follows  Is  data  regarding  the 
leadership  of  the  New  England  -Family"  of 
La  Cosa  Nostra  as  of  1960  and  as  it  is  struc- 
tured m  1969: 

2960 

Boss:   Raymond  Patrlarca. 

Underboss:  Anthony  Santaniello. 

Conslgliere:   Joseph  Lomtaardo. 

Capodecina:  Joseph  Anselmo,  Michael 
Rocco;  John  Williams;  and  Henry  Tameleo. 
1969 

Boss:   Ravmond  Patrlarca. 

Underboss:   Gennaro  Angiulo. 

Conslgliere:   Joseph  Lombardo. 

Capodecina:  Joseph  Anselmo;  Ilario  Zan- 
nino;  and  Edward  Romano  (acting  Capo- 
decina). 

BUFFALO,    N.Y. 

The  following  was  the  leadership  struc- 
ture of  the  Buffalo  "family"  of  La  Cosa  Nostra 

as  of  1960: 

I960 

Boss:  Stefano  Magaddlno. 

Underboss:   Fred  Randacclo. 

Conslgliere:   Vincent  Scro. 

Capodecina:  Jacomlno  Russolesi;  Benja- 
min Nicolettl,  Sr.;  Roy  Carlisi;  Pasquale 
Natarelli;  and  Joseph  Falcone. 

The  following  is  the  leadership  structure 
of  the  Buffalo  "family"  as  of  1969: 
J  969 

Boss:  Stefano  Magaddlno. 

Underboss:   Joseph  Fino. 

Conslgliere:   Vincent  Scro. 

Capodecina:  Frank  Valenti;  Benjamin 
Nicolettl,  Sr.;  Roy  Carlisi;  Pasquale  Natarelh; 
and  Joseph  Falcone. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  following  represents  the  leadership 
structure  of  the  Chicago  "family"  of  La  Cosa 
Nostra  as  of  1960: 

1960 

Boss:  Salvatore  Giancana. 

Underboss :  Frank  Ferraro. 

Conslgliere:  Jointly  held  by  Anthony  Ac- 
cardo and  Paul  DeLucia. 

Capodecina:  Ross  Prio;  Rocco  Potenzo;  Fl- 
ore Buccieri;  Joseph  Aiuppa;  Frank  LaPorte, 
and  WlUlam  Daddano. 

As  follows  is  the  leadership  make-up  of  the 
Chicago  "family"  as  of  1969: 
1969 

Boss:  Open  (Anthony  Accardo  and  Paul 
DeLucia  acting  in  charge  of  Chicago  "fam- 
ily" due  to  flight  of  Salvatore  Giancana  from 
United  States  in  1966,  and  incarceration  of 
his  Interim  successor  Samuel  Battaglia). 

Underboss :  Open  ( John  Cerone  acting  Un- 
derboss). 

Conslgliere:  Open  (Felix  Alderlslo  possibly 
acting  in  this  capacity) . 

Capodecina:  Ross  Prio;  Flore  Buccieri: 
John  Cerone;  Joseph  Aiuppa;  James  Catuara, 
and  William  Daddano. 

DETROIT,    MICH. 

Set  forth  as  follows  is  pertinent  data  re- 
garding the  leadership  structure  of  the  De- 
troit La  Cosa  Nostra  "family"  as  composed 
in  1960  as  compared  to  1969; 
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Boss:  Joseph  Zerllll. 

Underboss:  John  Prlziola. 

Consigllerl:    Angelo   Mell;    Peter   Llcavoli; 
Joseph  Massel. 

Capodecina:  William  Tocco;  Glacamo  W. 
Tocco  Joseph  Bommarlto;  Matthew  Rublno; 
Baffaele  Quasarano;  Anthony  Glacalone; 
Dominic  Corrado;  Anthony  Zerilli;  Michael 
Polizzi;  and  Anthony  Besase. 
1969 


Boss:  Joseph  Zerllll. 

Underboss:    John   Prlziola. 

Consigllerl:  Angelo  Meli;  Peter  LicavoU; 
Joseph  Massel. 

Capodecina:  William  Tocco;  Matthew  Ru- 
loino-  Raffaele  Quasarano;  Anthony  Gla- 
calone- Dominic  Corrado;  Giacamo  W.  Tocco; 
Anthony  Zerilli;  Michael  Polizzi,  and  An- 
thony Besase. 

I.OS    ANGELES,    CALIF. 

The   following  was  the  leadership  of   the 
Los  Angeles  La  Cosa  Nostra  "family"  in  1960: 
1960 

Boss:  Frank  DeSimone. 

Underboss:  Simone  Scozzari. 

Conslgliere:  Charles  Dippolito;  Joseph 
Giammona:  Joseph  Dippolito;  and  Joseph 
Adamo— San  Diego. 

The  leadership  of  the  Los  Angeles  La  Cosa 
Nostra    •family"  as  of  1969  is  as  lollows; 
J  969 

Boss:  Nicolo  Licata. 
Underboss:  Joseph  Dippolito. 
Conslgliere :  Tommy  Palermo. 
Capodecina:    Dominic     Brooklier;     Angelo 
Polizzi;  and  Joseph  Adamo — San  Diego. 

NEW    JERSEY    '-FAMILY" 

The    following    represents    the    leadership 
structure  of  the  New  Jersey     family"  of  La 
Cosa  Nostra  as  of  1960  and  1969: 
2960 

Boss:  Nicholas  Delmore. 

Underboss:  Frank  Majuri. 
1969 

Boss;  Samulel  DeCavalcante. 

Underboss:  Frank  Majuri  (Joseph  LaSelva 
reported  to  operate  as  DeCavalcante's  Under- 
boss for  Connecticut  membership.) 

NEW    YORK,    N.Y. 

Set  forth  as  follows  is  the  leadership  of 
New  York  City's  five  La  Cosa  Nostra  "fami- 
lies" as  composed  in  1960  compared  to  their 
current  structure   as   in    1969: 

Joseph  Profaci   'Family"—  I960 

Brss:  Joseph  Pi  of  acl, 

Underboss:  Joseph  Magliocco. 

Conslgliere:  Charles  LoCicero. 

Capodecina:  Harry  Fontana;  John  Oddo; 
Salvatore  Mussachio;  Salvatore  Badalmente: 
John  Misuraca;  Ambrose  Magliocco;  Nlcoline 
Sorrentino;  Simone  Andolino;  John  Fran- 
zese;  and  Joseph  Colombo, 
1969 

Boss:  Joseph  Colombo. 

Underboss:  Salvatore  Mineo. 

Conslgliere:  Benedetto  D'Alessandro. 

Capodecina:  Vincent  Aloi;  Simone  Ando- 
lino; Harry  Fontana:  Nicholas  Forlano;  John 
Fraiizese;  Frank  Richard  Fusco;  John  Misu- 
raca; Salvatore  Mussachio;  John  Oddo;  Car- 
mine Persico;  Nicholas  Sorrentino;  and 
Joseph  Yacovelli. 

Carlo  Gambino  "Family"— 1969 

Boss:  Carlo  Gambino. 

Underboss:  Joseph  Biondo. 

Conslgliere:  Joseph  Riccobono. 

Capodecina:  Anthony  Anastasio:  Domen- 
ico  Arcuri;  Paul  Casteliano;  Joseph  Colozzo; 
Pasquale  Conte;  Anlello  Dellacroce:  David 
Amodeo;  Charles  Dongarra;  Alfred  Eppolito; 
Peter  Ferrara;  Arthur  Leo;  Carmine  Lom- 
bardozzi;     Rocco    Mazzie;     Joseph    Paterno; 


Joseph  Sllesl;  Peter  Stlncone;  Joseph  Traina; 
Ettore  Zapl;  and  Joseph  Zlngaro. 
2  969 

Boss:  Carlo  Gambino. 
Underboss:  Aniello  Dellacroce. 
Conslgliere;  Joseph  Riccobono. 
Capodecina:  David  Amodeo;  Domenico  Ar- 
curi;  Joseph  Colozzo;    Vincent  Corrao;   Pas- 
quale Conte;  Charles  Dongarra;  James  Fallla; 
Peter  Ferrara;   Joseph  Gambino   (brother  of 
Carlo  Gambino);  Joseph  Gambino;  Anthony 
Napolltano;   Gaetano  Russo;   Glacomo  Scar- 
pula;    and  Paul  Casteliano. 
2969 
Capodecina:  Anthony  Scotto;  Anthony  Se- 
dotto;     Peter     Stlncone;     Giuseppi     Traina; 
Mario  Traina;  Ettore  Zappl;  Joseph  Zlngaro; 
Olympic  Garofalo;  Frank  Corbl;   Frank  Per- 
rone;   Joseph  Paterno;    Joseph  Sllesl;   James 
Eppolito;   and  Frank  Rlzzo. 

Vito  Gcnorese   •Family"— 1960 

Boss;    Vito  Genovese. 

Underboss;  Gerado  Catena. 

Conslgliere:   Michele  Miranda. 

Capodecina:  Anthony  Strollo;  Angelo  Dp- 
Cialo  Eugene  Catena;.  Michael  Coppol.i; 
Peter  DeFeo;  Frank  Tleri;  Antonio  Carlllo; 
Co-smo  Frasra;  Rocco  Pellegrino;  Vlncenzo 
Generoso;  Salvatore  Celembrlno;  Vincent 
Alo  Ruggiero  Bolardo;  John  Blele;  Thorn 's 
Greco;  J  .mes  Angelllno;  and  Frank  CelauD 
1969 

Boss:  Open  (Gerado  Catena  acting  in  view 
of  death  of  Vito  Genovese) . 

Underboss:      Gerardo     Catena      (Thomas 
E')3li.  acting). 

f'otisigliere:   Micliele  Miranda. 

2969 
Cpodecina:  Vincent  Alo;  Ruggiero  Boi.ir- 
do  Angelo  DeCarlo;  Antonio  Carlllo;  Sal- 
vatore Celemhrino;  Frank  Celano;  Peter  De- 
Feo- Cosmo  Frasca;  Vincenzo  Generoso;  Mi- 
chael Generoso  (acting);  Thomas  Greco: 
Philip  Lombardo;  Rosario  Mogavero;  Frank 
Tleri;  Harry  Lanza;  Rocco  Pellegrino;  and 
SaUatore  Cufari. 

Thovias  Luchese  "Fuvuly"-  1960 

Boss;  Thomas  Luchese. 

Underboss:  Steve  LaSalla. 

Conslgliere:    Vincent  Rao. 

Capodecina:   Antonio  Corallo;   Joseph  La- 
ratro-  Joseph  Luchese;  John  Ormento;  James 
Plumeri-   Joseph  Rosato;   Salvatore  Santora; 
Carmine  Tr.-nnmti;  and  Paul  Correale. 
2  969 

Boss:     Open     (Carmen    Tr.imunti.    acting 

boss ) , 

Underboss:   Steve  LaSalla. 

Conslgliere:  Vincent  Rao. 

Capodecina:  Anttonio  Corallo;  Joseph 
La^ano;  Joseph  Laratro;  Joseph  Luchese; 
John  Ormento;  Joseph  Rosato;  Chris  Fun- 
ari;  Paul  Vario. 

Joseph  Bona7ino  -Family  ' — 1960 

Boss;  Joseph  Bonanno. 

Underboss:  Prank  Garofalo. 

Conslgliere:  John  Tartamella. 

Capodecina:  Carmine  Galante;  Nai.ile 
Evola;  Matteo  Valvo;  Frank  LaBruzzo; 
Thomas  DeAngelo;  Joseph  Notaro;  and  Nich- 
olas Marangello. 

2969 

Boss;  Paul  Sciacca. 

Underboss:  Frank  Marl. 

Conslgliere:  Michael  Adamo. 

Capodecina:  Philip  Rastelli;  Nicholas 
Marangello;  Armando  Pollastrlno;  Nicholas 
Alfano;  Joseph  DiFilippl;  Giovanni  Fiordi- 
lino-  Pasquale  Gigante;  John  Morale;  Dom- 
inick  Sabella;  Michael  Sabella;  Sereno  Tar- 
tanella;  Joseph  Zicarelli;  and  Louis  Greco. 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

The  following  is  a  schema  setting  forth  the 
leadership   of   the   Philadelphia   "family"   of 
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La  Cosa  Nostra  at 

and  as  It  was  stru  ctured 


Boss:  Angelo 
Underboes : 
Conslgllere : 
Capodeclna: 

Pasquale    Masel; 

John    DeTulllo; 

Scafldl;  and  John 


1960 
Brttno  Annaloro. 
Ignizlo  Denaro. 
Jos->ph  Rugnetta. 
Phjup  Testa;  John  Cappello; 
Joseph    Sclglltano;    Pelix 
■llcholas    Piccolo;     Joseph 
ilmone 


Igna  zl 


Boss:  Angelo 

Underboss 

Conslgllere: 

Capodeclna:  Ph 
Joseph  Lanclano; 
J.  Magglo;  Nlcholi 
and  John  Slmone. 


1969 
Br(ino  Annaloro. 
o  Denaro. 
Joseph  Rugnetta. 

ip  Testa:  John  Cappello; 
Joseph  Sclglltano;  Peter 
5  Piccolo;  Joseph  Scafldl; 


Name 


Accardi,  Sam 

Carbo,  Paullohn... 

Oragna,  Louis  T 

ParSrmo,  Ft»rtR 


Ska,  los«ph.. 
Evola.  Natale. 


Accardo,  Anthony  J. 
Persico,  Carmine... 


Di  Pietro.  Cosmo  . 

Galante,  Carmine 

Ormento,  John 

Loicano,  Angelo 

Genese.  Pasquale 

Allegrelti,  James 

Lisciandrello.Ftank... 

Verra,  John 

Provenzano,  Anthony.. 

Sica,  Alfred 

Agueci,  Vito 


Valachi.  Joseph 

Caruso,  Frank 

Maneri,  Salvatore 

Gagliadotto.  Charles,  died  ^22  68. 
Tro;ano,  Leonard 


Troiano,  Frank. 


Marcello,  Carlos  .. 
Marcello,  Carlos. . . 
Corallo,  Anthony.. 

Verra,  Anthony 

Verra,  John 

Caruso,  Frank 

Maneri,  Salvatore. 

Mauro.  Vincent 

Carlino.  Leo 

De  Lucia,  Fred.... 


Borelli,  Frank 

Ciccone,  Anthony.. 
Locascio,  Carmine. 
Loiacano,  Angelo.. 
Mogavero,  Joseph.. 
Mogave'o.  Rosario 
Sedolto.  Vichael. 
Tantillo,  Harry 


Napolitano.  Joseph. . . 

Todaro.  RicharJ 

Cino.  Stephen .. 

Ciancutti,  Thomas 

Sams,  William 

Giordano.  Samuel 

Rubmo  Matthew _ 

Provenzano.  Anthony.. 
Maccagnone,  James 

Barata.  Peter 

Pecota,  Joseph  N.  ... 

Taglianetii,  Louis  ... 

Stassi,  Joseph  ..  .. 

Schipani,  jrseph.     ... 


Meli,  Frank..  

Lombardozzi,  Carmine. 
Torlorello,  Arthur 


De  Fill)  po.  Louis 

Finazzo,  Sam 

Mannarino,  Gabi  el 

Mannarino,  San  el 

Sams,  William.      

Pagano, Joseph     

Castellana,  Peler 
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in  1960: 


SAW   FRANCISCO   ARBA 

Set  forth  as  follows  Is  pertinent  data  re- 
garding the  leadership  structure  of  the  San 
Francisco,  and  San  Jose,  California,  La  Cosa 
NostKi  "families"  as  composed  In  1960  as 
compared  to  1969: 

San  Francisco — 1960 
Boss:  James  Lanza.  I 

Underboss:  Gaspare  Sclortlno. 

San  Francisco — 1969 
Boss:  James  Lanza. 
Underboss:  Gaspare  Sclortlno. 
Capodeclna:  Vlncenzo  Infusino. 

San  Jose — 1960 
Boss:  Joseph  Cerrlto. 
Underboss:  Charles  Carbone. 
CoBslgUere:  Steve  ZoccoU. 
Capodeclna:  Angelo  Marino;  Emanuel  Plg- 
lia;  Philip  Morlcl;  and  Joe  Cusenza. 


San  Jose^l969 

Boss:  Joseph  Cerrlto. 

Underboss :  ( Charles  Carbone  deceased  and 
no  known  replacement.) 

Constlgllere :  Steve  Zoccoll. 

Capodeclna:  Emanuel  Plglia  and  Philip 
Morlcl. 

LA     COSA     NOSTRA     INDICTMENTS     AND     CONVIC- 
TIONS,   1960-MARCH     196B 

Indictments  Involving  328  Defendants- 
235. 

Cases  resulted  In  Conviction  of  182  defend- 
ants:  137. 

Defendants  Acquitted:  32. 

Indictments  against  31  Defendants  were 
Dl.^missed. 

Conviction  of  22  Defendants  was  Reversed. 

Known  or  suspected  Members  of  Cosa  Nos- 
tTA  were  indicted  and  or  convicted  between 
1960  and  March  1969:  257. 


COSA  NOSTRA  INpiCTMENTS  AND  CONVICTIONS.  1560  TO  MARCH  1959 


Indictment 


Disposition 


Sentence 


District 


8  15  55  narcotics 7  20/64 

9  22, 59  Hobbs  extortion 5/30/61.... 


52159  perjury  obs.  of  justice  (com-    1/30/60 ]...[[[["[[. 

bined  with  10  yr  narcotics  sent.). 

4  25  60  tax  evasion 11/1160   remanded   1,562   acquitted 

10/362. 

4  28  60  Hobbs  extortion 4  20  64  reversed  7/30,65  5,28,68  con- 

victed. 

5  5  60  narcotics 6  25  62 


6  1  60  mail  fraud 1  11  61. 

6  3060  poss.  of  hijacked  liquor 4,24;62. 


15yrsUSP,Atlants  10  29  64  SONY 

25  yrs  USP,  Alcalraz  5  21  62  USP.  Marion,  III  1  6  69...  "  SD  Cat' 

5yrs  Dragna— reversed  2  13  63 

15  yrs  USP,  Lewisburg,  Pa.  12  2  61  Fed  Pr  Camp,  Alienwoo'd." 

Pa.  12/11,68. 
20yrsUSP,  Leavenworth  8  1  64        ....  SONY 

5  yrs  USP,  Leavenworth  3  5  60  3  21  66  MR SO  Ny! 

6yrs NDIIL 

15  yrs ED  NY. 


10  13,60liquor  laws 10  25/61 

11/15/60  Hobbs  extortion 6/11  63.. 

3/17  61  tax  evasion 3/17,62 

5  22  61  narcotics 12  28  61 


- 1228,61 

- 3,4  63 

3,4  63 

arrested  9  3  61  narcotics Dismissed  12,6,66. 

10,26,61  thelt  from  intersUte 4,12,62 


20  yrs  USP,  Terre  Haute  10  22  62 

20  yrs  USP,  Leavenworth  1  7  63. 

40  yrs  USP,  Leavenworth  10  10 '62  USP,  Marion,  III.  l/l'6,69 
20  yrs  USP,  Atlanta  3,'26,64 

1  yr  SS:  5  yrs  prob . 

7  yrs  USP,  Terre  Haute  7/1  65 '.'.'.." 

7  yrs 

2  yrs  USP,  Lewisburg  5/3/62 

7  yrs  USP,  Lewisburg  5'31,'66 

3  yrs  USP,  McNeil  Isl  5/27/64  USP,  Atlanta  12/3/64... 

15  yrs  USP,  Atlanta  2/13/62  Fed  Corr  Inst,  Sandstone,  Minn. 
10  15/65. 

20  yrs  USP,  Atlanta  6/17/60  Fed  Corr  Inst,  Milan  3,'22,'6 

15  yrs  USP,  Atlanta  4/22/63  . 

15  yrs  USP,  Terre  Haute  4/20/63  USP,  Atlanta  7/i'3765 


4;20./62. 


10  30  61  conspiracy 11  22  63  acquitted. 

.  10  31  61  perjury.... 8  65  dismissed 

.  12  7  61  obs.  of  justice 6/16  62 

1228  61  obs.  of  justice 8  17  62  acquitted 

.  8^7,62. 

2  2  52  bail  lumping.. 3,463 

2  2  62  bail  jumping 3/4/63 

4  11  62taxevasiony"'''""mi        11/7763 

Arrested  82.62  counterfeiting 3/17,65 

8,15,62  narcotics 12/12/63 


4  yrs  USP,  Atlanta X26"62'Fed"Cor7'lnst,'DanburyY/i6/64;" 

2,3/65  MR. 
4  yrs  USP,  Atlanta  4  26  62  Fed  Pr  Camp,  Allenwood,  Pa. 

1/15/64;  1/28/65  MR. 


2  yrs  USP,  Lewisburg  Ii;i5,'63  5/7/65  MR. 


1  yr  and  I  day  concurrent  with  2  yrs  in  liquor  case 

5  yrs  concurrent  with  15  yrs  tor  narcotics 

5  yrs  concurrent  with  15  yrs  narcotics 

5  yrs  concurrent  with  15-yr  narcotics  sent    . 

1  yr  8  1  day  Fed  Corr  Inst,  Danbury  12,9,'63;  exp  (3T  9/22  64. 

1  yr  USP,  Lewisburg  11/25/67  Fed  Pr  Camp,  Allenwood,  Pa 

8/14  68;  rel  9/17,68. 
20  yrs , 


SONY. 


SONY. 

NO  in. 

SDNY. 
NJ. 

SD  Cal. 
SO  NY. 


SDNY. 


ED  La. 
ED  La. 
SDNY. 
SDNY. 

SD  NY. 
SD  NY. 

SDNY. 
ED  NY. 

SDNY. 


--.- I2,'12/63 15yrs. 

- .-  1212/63 15 yrs 777  77771 

- dismissed  9,91,66 

-.  12  12  63 15  yrs7. 7. 777:7777 

--  12  12  63 lOyrs 

- 121263 lOyrs 

All  convictions  reversed  7/31/64 
Indictment  dismissed  1/67 

9  ;7  62  liquor  laws 10  12  62...  3  yrs  Fed  Corr  inst,  Danbury  1/9/63;  8/17/64  par Maine. 

92i  62  wagering dismissed  1015,65 WD  NY 

do 

9  26 62  watering 3/1,63 _.  2  yrs  suspended,  2  yrs  probation... 77777. 777777  WD  Pa. 

l6,3,62  bankruptcy  fraud 3  2564.. .7777.7  77! 18 rnos ED  Mich 

- 3  20/64  acquitted. 

11  14,62  Taft-Hartley  Act ..  dismissed  6,24,66 NJ 

11  15  62  harboring  a  fugitive  super-  423  65 5  yrs  ED  Mich 

sedingind.  10  8,63.  


18  63  narcotics ...     3.20/64.. 

,  2.20,63  IT AR-gambling ...    4;2,63... 

2  26,63  in  evasion .        4  28  66...        .77 

.  3, 19  63    arcotKs  superseding  ind.  3  14  67  new  tria]  ordercci  4  14  67 

lllfV  6  28  67  convttted. 

4  11  6:  , ax  evasion...  10  15  65  reversed  1966  i:  11  68 

convicted. 
4  18  63  embezzlement dismissed  5,4,65 


7  yrs  USP,  Atlanta  5, 20/65 SDNY. 

acquitted NO  WVa. 

7mos... R  I. 

18  yrs  USP,  Atlanta  12. 1067 SD  Texas. 

3  yrs ED  NY. 


«  ooco  .     —      ' '  •• ---«•        - -  ED  Mich. 

4  29,63  tax  evasion J_  SDNY. 

3,2364conv i  yr  USP,  Lewisburg  8  24  63  1  yr  concurreiit  with  mail"  fraud 

case. 

,-„--. 4764co;>v 8  mos.  Fed  Corr  Inst,  Danbury  4  29,64;  exp  GT  11,10,64 

5,8,63  moving  goods  from  bonded  area,  acquitted  12  n,6t. ED  Mich 

5;  10;63  lax  evasion acquitteri    WO  Pa 

---- 12  1063 7 !  yr,Y  day"  USP,  Lewisburg  97l"0/M8'l/6rifiiriVx"pw,'"EGt777 

-..- 12/10,63 lyr,lday 

5  27  63  bankruptcy  fraud.... 12/30/64 5  yrs  USP,  Atlanta  3  4  65  Fed  Pr  Camp,  Alienwood.  f^.    SDNY. 

4'2/68  fr  USP,  Lewisburg, 

12,30.64 5  yrs  USP,  Atlanta  4  1566  USP,  Lewisburg  37/67  Fed  Pr 

Camp,  Allenwood,  Pa  5  22  58. 
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Nam* 


Indictmmt 


Disposition 


Sentence 


District 


Granza,  Anthony 613 '63  narcotics 9/25/64 20  yrs SD  Texas. 

Sherman,  Charles 6/26 '63  tax  evasion 5/12/64 1  yr,  1  day  Fed  Corr  Inst.  Milan  6/15«6 EO  Mich. 

Caifano,  Marshall 7/2  63  conspiracy,  extortk>n 2/7/64 10  yrs  USP,  Leavenworth  1021  66 SD  Cal. 

LombardOHi,  John 7,22,63  assit  Federal  officer. 11/26/63 20  mos.  USP,  Lewisburg  5  7/65 ED  NY. 

Marino  Daniel  20  mos.  Fed  Corr  Inst ,  Danbury  4,'22,/65;  3/3'66  esp  GT 

Lombafdozzi,  cVrriiinV.'JJI 8/22/63  violation  of  parole 8/23/63 I  yr.  USP,  Lewisburg  8/24,63;  1  yn*rit  discharged  6/17/64...  Conn. 

Aiuppa,  Joseph 10  62  Migratory  Bird  Act 8/22/63  reversed  and  remanded  3  mos Kansas. 

11/13/64, 6 '21/66  conv. 

Lombardozzi,  John 829  63  conspiracy,  ITSP - SDNY. 

Martinelli,  Joseph  G.  ,,  .,„_  .  .,.,„.,.  .,«  .n 

Lisciandrello,  Frank 9  19  63  liquor  laws 2/4'64 15  mos.  USP,  Leavenworth  9,11,64 NDIIL 

Tests,  Philip  0 10/25'63  cited  for  contempt... 11/1/63 Discharged  10/30,64 EO  Pa. 

Guiga,  Louis 10  28 '63  narcotics 6  27/67  acquitted i- vi- f.S.'^l,- 

"■-  James  10,28/63  tax  evasion 2/9/65 2H  yrs  USP,  AtlanU  5/2065,  3/30'67  MR NO  NY. 

De  Pietto,  Ame'ric'o' 10/29/63  narcotics 6,4  64 .       .   20  yrs  USP,  Leavenworth  II '19,'64 IS  2*- 

Bruno,  Angelo 10/31  63  shylock  extortion Acquitted  7,'8,'64 .  EO  Pa. 


Testa,  Philip  C. 

Giacalone,  Anthony 11/19/63  tax  evasion 

Giacalone,  Vito. 

Rubino,  Matthew 12/17  '63  tax  evasion 

Moceri,  Leo 10/63  taxevasion 

Cangelose,  Louis,  deceased 1/17/64  firearms  viol 

Picillo,  Warren  V l/24,'64  ITAR-gambling 

Tortorello,  Arthur 1/54  sale  of  worthless  stock. 

Alderisio,  Felix 2/4/64  threats  of  extortion 

conspiracy. 


Dismissed  8,'64. 


ED  Mich. 


Acquitted  7/15  64 ED  Mich. 

Acquitted  3/25  65 ND  Ohio. 

Dismissed  8/4/65 ND  Iowa. 

10'23/'65 4  mos.  Fed  Corr  Inst,  Danbury  2/1/56;  5/27/66  exp  ft Rl. 

SONY. 

"4'8/6"5"3,'i0  6'9,  Supreme  Court  4J5yrs Colorado. 

remanded  re  effect  of  electronic 
surveillance  acquitted  4/8/65. 


De  Pietto,  Americo - - ■ 

Termine,  Anthony 2/7/64  false  statement  on  FHA  loan....  Acquitted  2/24'66 ...............  ........ 

Gentile  Nicholas  3 '3/64  tax  evasion 6/18/64 60daysH  of  C,  Hales  Corners,  Wis  10/13/64;  exp  term  lZ/11/6. 

Granelli),  Salvatore 3/16'64  tax  evasion 5,'1065 2  yrs  Fed  Corr  Inst,  Danbury  7/1/55  

Napolitano,  Orlando 3/18'64  ITAR-gambling 6/4/64 2  yrs  Fed  Corr  Inst,  Danbury  3/23,J5;  5/26  66  par  

Rizzo,  Michael 3/18,'64  tax  evasijn -.  - 4  mos.  Fed  Corr  Inst,  San  Pedro,  Cal.  5/11/67;  rel  9/8/67  exp 

Pinelli,  Anthony  R 3,/31  64  tax  evasion 5/23  66 2  yrs  prob 

Luciano,  Frank 4/10  64  narcotics Dismissed  6/18'64 - ■,-;;,--.,- .-,---.-v%v.;; 

Trilieei  John  B  4/14/64  ITSP-securities 7/31 '64 5  yrs  USP,  Leavenworth  ll/3'64  USP,  Terre  Haute  3/26/65.... 

Covello!  Joseph.. 1 4,'17/64  ITAR-gambhng 2/17/67  acquitted  2/17/'67 3  yrs 

.do do 


EO  Mich. 
ED  Wis. 
SDNY. 
Mats. 
SD  Cal. 

NO  III. 
SD  NY. 
EO  Wis 
SDNY. 


[lapolitano,  Anthony. 

Lombardozzi,  John 

Marino,  Daniel.. 

Tornabene,  Louis 

Ciapanzano,  Patsy 

Castaldi,  Anthony 

Tortorello,  Arthur 

De  Pietto,  Americo 

Guarnieri,  Salvatore 


Shillitani,  Salvatore. 

Lo  Cicero,  Charles.. 
Palmisano,  Vincent.. 


.do. 

... 4/29  64  obs.  of  justice 

.do - 

5-'28'64  false  statement  on 

..  7/9  64  Taft-Hartley  Act 

..  Civil  contempt 

..  7/15/64SEC  Act 

..  7/28'64  assit  Federal  officer 

..  7/28  64  harboring;  assist  in  offense  ag 

the  U.S. 
..  civil  contempt 


7/22/64  acquitted. 

do 

7/23/65 

10/27/65 

7/9,-64 

3/7/67 

11/12/64 

2,'17/67 

8,'14.'64 


..  SD  NY. 


Armone,  Joseph 

Grammauta,  Steven. 

Pacelli,  Vincent 

Armone,  Alfred 

Romano,  Arnold 

f.larcello,  Carlos 

Pappadio,  Andino.., 


.  8'll/64  tax  evasion 

812  64  false  statement  on  savings  and 

Loan  application. 
9 '30,64  narcotics 


10/4'64obs.  of  justice, 
civil  contempt 


Lombardozzi,  John 11/24/64  bankruptcy  fraud. 

Tramunti,  Carmine civil  contempt 


Glimco.  Joseph  P 12/17,'64  Taft-Hartley  Act 

Marino,  Angelo  A 1/4  65  tax  evasion 

Balistrieti,  Frank 1/6/65  tax  evasion 

Anguilo,  Gennaro l,/15/65  assIt  Federal  officer 

Limone,  Peter 

Cammisano.  William 2/12i65  liquor  laws 

Simone,  Thomas 2/12/65  liquor  laws 

Died  5  21,58 

Ciarelli,  James 

Scudiero,  Henry - 

Lapi,  Joseph 2/26/65  narcotics 

Bonanno,  Salvatore  Vincent civil  contempt 

Battaglia,  Charles 3/5,'65  Hobbs  extortion 

Spinelli,  Salvatore - 

Rao,  Vincent  John 3/17/65  perjury 

Conte,  Ralph 3/26/65  wagering 

Castellana,  Peter 3/3065  tax  evasion 

Maione,  Albert 4/21 '65  wagering 

Romano,  Arnold 4/27/65  bail  jumping 

Tourine,  Charles 5/1365  ITAR-gambling 

Rubino,  Matthew 5,'20,65  tax  evasion 

Giancana,  Samuel civil  contempt 

Aiello  JohnJ  6/8/65 tax evasron 

Quasarano  Raffaele 6,3065  false  statement  on  SBA  loan 

application. 

Erra,  Pasquale 7/27/65  tax  evasion 

Pranno,  Rocco 8/3/65  tax  evasion , 

Pranno  Rocco       8,'3'65  extortion  conspiracy 

Palma,  Salvatore,  died  l/6,'66 9/2/65  ITS  money  and  firearms  used 

in  Houston  robbery. 

Cappello,  John  A 9,'13,'65  ITAR-gambling 

Oe  Vito,  Dominick  A 

Narducci,  Frank 


7.777r.77.7.7'f'yr"Fed"Corr'lnsi"San'd"s'tone7Minn"V0;26,'6"5''        

3  yrs  probation 

777777  2  yrs  concurrent  with  20  yrs  in  narcotics  case 

2  yrs  USP,  Leavenworth  5  17*68.. 

.  2  yrs  USP,  Lewisburg  11  5  64  vacated  by  Supreme  Court  on 
6/6/66. 

1/13  65 18  mos 

Acquitted  1,-26,65- -.- 

6,22/65 ISyrsUSP,  Lewisburg  10  21  66 

6/2265  8  yrs,  USP,  Atlanta  9  18  66  USP,  Lewisburg  2/24  67 

6/22/65 ISyrsUSP,  Atlanta  10;  18  55 

3  i4  69...".77777777.7.777I736"yrs.7..77'. 

8/17/65  acquitted ■ 

10,3064,  5  6  66  vacated  by  Supreme      2  yrs 

Court. 

9,'22  67 2  yrs  SUSP,  5  yr  prob 

12/2/64,6/6,66  vacated  by  Supreme        1  yr 

Court. 
8  26/65  dismissed • 


ND  III. 
SDNY. 
SONY. 
SDNY. 
NDIIL 
SDNY. 

SONY. 

ED  NY. 
SD  Fla. 

SDNY. 


3,2367  SO  III 2  V's.  on  appeal 

6/30  66 1  month  H  of  C,  Billerica 

1  month  H  of  C,  Billerica 

"i/7766 .  ..  2  vrs  USP,  Leavenworth  2/28/66,  8'T67  MR 

12/20/65 ...  20  mos.  USP,  Leavenworth  2/25'66  Fed  Corr  Inst,  Texarkana, 

Texas  3'9'66 

12/20'65 20mos.  USP,  Leavenworth  2  28 '66  exp  GT5/16,'67 

dismissed  "l,'21,'66 -  ■  -, 

5/11/66  714  years  USP,  Atlanta  4/13,'67 

3/2/65 reL6,'4/65 

1/20/67 10  yrs  USP,  Leavenworth  2/14,'68 

acquitted  12/9/65 -■■.-,; 

11/17/67    5  yrs  USP,  Lewisburg  ll,'22/68 

8/6/'65 1  yr  Reversed  3/4,68  Dismissed  4/19/68 

'dismissed  4/12/687  77! ;--.--, 

10/7/66- 5  yrs  USP,  AtlanU  3/19/67 

10/19,56  acquitted 

1/29/69 10  yrs  on  appeal 

8/1/67  dismissed — 

ll,/29,'65  acquitted 

l/7,'66 8  mos.  Fed  Corr  Inst,  Tallahassee  3,'11,'66;  exp  GT9,,'23/'66... 

s.'lISe.'*.'!  .\'.''.  7  7  7" : :  .7  7  7"  7' 7".77i5  yrV  u"s'p7Leaie'^^^^^^^ 


EDU. 

SDNY. 

SONY. 
SD  NY. 

NO  III. 
ND  Cal. 
ED  Wis 
.  Mass. 
Mass 
WD  Mo. 
WD  Mo. 


Lazzaro,  Joseph 

Sindone,  Frank 

Scandifia  Michael.. , 

Giacalone,  Vito 

Bisogno.  Joseph  V 

Sansone,  Ernest. 

Pacelli,  Vincent 


9/30/65  IT  counterfeit  bonds... 

10,'6/65  tax  evasion,  wagering.. 

10/12/65  extortion 

10/27/65  narcotics  registiition.. 

11^/65  obs.  of  justice 


11/10/66        1  yr  probation., 

11/10/66 1  yr  probation. 

11/10/66 1  yr  probation., 

5/24,'67,  Fed  Corr  Inst,  Danbury.  1  yr, 

prob  vk>l;  USP,  Lewisburg  6A3/67; 

2/'9/68  mm  exp  w/EGT, 

11/10/66    1  yr  probation. 

11/10/66 1  yr  probation. 

5/4/67 6  yrs 


3/17/66  acquitted 

6/27/66, 1  yr.  Reversed  10/10/67. 
.  3,'9/66 --- 


SDNY. 
SD  NY. 
Arizona. 

SDNY. 
SD  NY. 
ED  NY. 
ED  NY. 
SDNY. 
D.C. 

ED  Mich. 
ND  IN. 
ED  Wis. 
ED  Mich. 

SD  Fla. 
ND  IIL 
ND  lU. 
WD  Mo. 

ED  Pa. 


'Z  yfs'tVriineoVseeutively  with  IS  yrs  now  servingfor  narcotics 
vnlation. 


.  SO  NY. 
.  ED  Mick. 
.  SD  Fla. 
.  ND  IH. 
SONY. 
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Name 


Vitali,  Albert  ... 

Infelice.  Ernest 

De  Pietto,  Amerieo...  . 

Mirro,  James 

Ologuarili,  Frank.. 

Ruggierello,  Louis . 

Picillo,  Warren  V.. 

Stassi,  Joseph  

Picillo,  Warren  V.. 
Maggio,  Joseph  ... 
Mancuso,  Anthony,  di^ 
Todaro,  Richard  J . 


Varelli,  John     

Lombardozzi,  John.. 

Amato,  Angelo  A 

Di  Brizzi.  Alexander. 

Rocco,  Michael 

Infelice,  Ernest 

Inserro.  Vincent 

Franzese,  John 

Matera,  John 

Oaddano,  William      . 
Inlelice,  Ernest 

Varelli.  John     . . 


Mehlltf;  Nkolo 

-  OioguarA,-John. . . 
Sciarra.  Rudolfo. 
De  Lucia,  Paul.. 
Manna,  Louis  Anthony 
Dentico,  Lawrence- 
Precipe,  Thomas.. 

Salerno,  Ugo 

Palmisano,  Vincent 


Bonanno  Joseph.. 


Glimco,  Joseph  P 

Guglielmini,  Frank... 

Piccolo,  Frank 

Potenzo,  Rocco 

Caifano,  Marshall 

Lucido,  John  A 

Alaevato,  Dominic... 

Lucido,  Jack 

Lucido,  Sam  P 

Rubino  Matthew 

Santoli.  Anthony  P... 

Grosso.  Frank 

De  Luna,  Carl  A.      . 

Marcello,  Cark>s 

Angelone,  John  0 


Alo,  Vincent . 

Manlredonia,  lohn... 
Castaldi  Anthony... 

Tranuti.  Carm'ne 

Dara,  William  I 

Esperti,  Anthony 

Martello,  Peter. 

Murdered  10,14,67 

Gatto,  John.     

Mosiello,  Mario 

Battaglia,  James 

Battaglia,  Samuel 

Amabile,  Joseph 

Amabile,  Joseph 

Palermo,  Nick . 

Dara,  William 

Lampasi,  Lorenzo  Jr. 

Medley,  James  H. 

Forlano,  Nicholas 

Melillo,  Nicolo 

Scandifia,  Michael 


Caputo,  Carlo. 
Boiardo,  Ruggiero. .. 
Boyd,  Toby  .. 

Gerardo.  Andrew. 
Marcello,  Carlos. 
Genova,  Peter 
Calandruccio,  Joseph. 
Paliarca,  Raymond... 
Cassessa.  Ronald. 

Tameleo,  Henry 

Randaccio,  Frederico.. 

Natarelli,  Pasquale 

Cino,  Stephen  A 

Randaccio,  Frederico.. 
Natarelli,  Pasquale... 

Rizzo,  Nicola 

Pieri,  Salvatore 

Farrell,  Lew  Died  11/2^67.. 
Lo  Proto,  Salvatore... 

Massi,  Pasquale  A 

Potenza,  Vincent 
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Indictment 


Disposition 


Sentence 


Oistrk:! 


12/3/65  theft  from  interstate  shipment. 
12/8,'65  conspiracy 


i/5/66  narcotics 

1/18/66  wagering. . 

2,9/66  operating  national  wireroom... 

2:1666  perjury '. 

2/18  66/  operating  national  wireroom. 
2/18  66  narcotics 


10/20/66. 
5/10/66  . 
5/10/66... 
5/10/66... 
7/   /66... 


2/1/67. 


1  yr.  FCI,  Danbury  11/1/67  expGT  10/30/68 R.I. 

5  yrs  USP,  Terre  Haute  8/1067  USP,  Leavenworth  9/26/67... .  ND  III. 

5yrson  appeal 

5  irs  on  appeal 

Ibyrs  USP,  Leavenworth  U/16,'67 SD  NY. 

ED  Mich. 

--.- ED  Pa. 

5yrs SD  Fla. 

R.I. 

lOyrs SONY 


3,?  66  wagering  superseding  ind. 
42166 

3  10  66  false  statement  on  FHA  loan 
application. 

3  14  66  conspiracy,  smuggling  contra- 
band to  prisoners. 

3  15  66ITSP.. 

3(24  66  embezzlement 

4/4  66  assit  Federal  officer 

4/7  66  tax  evasion . 

4/7  66  tax  evasion.     . 

4/12  66  bank  robbery.. 


Dismissed  7  72 '68. 


9/22  87 


3/8  67 

5  17  66 
1968 
5,31,66. 
3/3/67... 


5yrsprob 


WD  NY 
ND  III 
SD  NY. 


4/15  66  hijacking 


4  20  66  perimy 

4  21  66  bankruptcy  fraud. 

(6  65)  wagering 

4  28  66  perjury 

5/16  66  extortion  .   

'5/16,66  extortion;  dismissed  /  18  66; 

dismissal  reversed  8  12,66. 
4,14  66  sealed;  4  17,66  unsealed  obs. 
of  Justice. 

6  1  66  Taft-Hartley  Act... 

6,2  66  bankruptcy  fraud 

6  16  66  wagering.. — 

7  7  56  liquor  aws .-_ 

7  28  66  mail  Iraud.  

91  65  wagermg 

9,'2  66  wagering. 

9/2  66  wagering.    


6,7  67  acquitted 

6  7  67    Reversed    and    dismissed    by 

Supreme  Court  on  2  11  69^ 
6,7  67  Reversed  and  remanded  for  new 

trial  by  Supreme  Court  on  211, 69. 

iiaow...'. 

4/25,66 

11  67  acquitted. 

3  17  67  acquittal  lor  all 
102766      . 


ND  Ohio. 

2yrsprob     .    .  SD  NY. 

3  yrs  prob Mass. 

1  yr .   ND  in. 

2  yrs  FCI,  Sandstone,  Minn.  9  1 5  66 ;  3;4,'68  MR ND  III. 

50  yrs  on  appeal. .  ED  NY. 

5  yrs  serving  life  sentence  in  SPr,  Raitord,  Fla.,  for  armed 

robbery. 


15  yrs 
15  yrs. 


5  yrs  on  appeal. 
$300  hne. . 


ND  III 


SO  NY. 
SD  NY. 
R.I. 
ND  III. 


2  4  69.... 
11  30,66. 
13167.. 
3/3067.. 
6/2267.. 


NJ. 


18  mos.  USP.  Atlanta  1  4  67  Fed  Pr  Camp.  Eglln  AF  Base,  Fla.   SF  Fla. 

2/23,67;  expGT  2,1/67. 
..     .  SD  NY 


$40,000fine. ND  IL 

5  yrs.  Reversed  and  remanded  10/24/67 ED  NY 

Dismissed Conn. 

$1000  fine...       - 

12  yrs  on  appeal... 


9,2  66  wagering . 

10  4  66  iTAR-gambling. 


ND 

IIL 

ND 

III. 

ED 

Mich 

ED 

Mich 

to 

Mich 

ED  Mich 

SD  NY 

10  5  66  theft  from  interstate  commerce 

10  7  66  assaulting  Federal  officer  

1021,66   theft   from   interstate  com- 
merce. 

10/66  obstruction  of  justice 

11  10:66  wagering 

civil  contempt 

civil  contempt.  

1/5/67  Hobbs  extortion 


4,14  67. 
6,3  57.. 
9,2067. 


1/25.67  ITAR-gambling...- 

1,26/67  ITAR-gambling 

i/30/67  wagering 

2/16,67  Hobbs  extortion 

2;16;67  Hobbs  Act  extortion 


5/16  67... 
11,10  66. 
11,16,66. 
5/1767.. 
6,17/67... 


Dismissed Oregon 

Dismissed ED  La. 

Acquitted .- SD  NY. 

- SD  NY 

1  yr.  Reversed  1968 SD  NY 

reL  12  16,66 - SD  NY 

rel.  12/15,66 - - SD  NY 

7!  i  yrs  on  appeal - SO  Fla. 

10  yrs  on  appeal 

SONY. 


2/21  67  obs.  of  justice 

3,2  67  false  statement  on  FHA  loan 

application. 
3/11  67  postal  burglaries  superseding 

ind.  3/31,57. 

3,13  67  wagering- 

3/23  67  Hobbs  extortion. 

3/23  67  trans  and  pledge  counterfeit 

ITT  bonds. 

5/4,67  tax  eva sion. .  

5/15/67  wagering 


10/29,'68.. 
10/29/68.. 
3/1/68... 
5/9/67.... 
5/9/67.... 
10/27/67. 
10,'27/67.. 


3  yrs  prob 

.  $1500  fineLV/.V//.V.V. . . . . . .  .V  /. .     .V/ZJ/^.'/J/.V//^^ 

15  yrs  USP,  Leavenworth  10,8  67  USP,  Marion,  III.  2/20/69. 

15  yrs  USP,  Leavenworth  7/22/67 

15  yrs  on  appeal -  

15  yrs  USP,  Leavenworth  11/17/67 -. 


ED  Pa. 


.  SO  NY. 
NO  III. 


NO  III 


.    SD  Fla. 
.-  SO  NY. 


5,22/67.. 
11/29/67. 


15  yrs  USP,  Leavenworth  3,22,68  USP,  Marion,  III.  1/16/69...     WD  Mo. 

SD  NY 

SONY. 

- SONY. 


WD  Wis. 
NJ. 


6/1,67  assIt  fed  officer 

6/5/67  counterfeiting 

6,'8  67  Hobbs  Act,  I  TAR  conspiracy. 
6/20,67  ITAR-bribery 


.  8,'8/68  SD  Texas. 
3/31/69 


2yrsonappeal - --     ED  La. 

3Hyrs...  - - - -  — SO  NY. 

SONY. 


3,'8;68. 


6/29/67  Hobbs  extortion.. 
'6/29/67"  Hobbs"  extorliotiri 


11/21/67 

11/21/67 

11/21/67- 


5  yrs,  USP,  Atlanta  3/29/69 -..  Mass. 

5yrs .  - 

5  yrs  on  appeal 

20  yrs  USP,  Terre  Haute  1,14,'68  USP,  Leavenworth  4/3/68....  WO  NY. 

20  yrs  USP,  Atlanta  3,'l/68.     

20yrsUSP,  Lewisburg  12/11/57.. 


6/29,'67  conspiracy 

6/30/67  fraud 

8/9/67  ITAR-gambling 

8/16/67  sodomy  on  govt,  property. 
3/23/67  theft  &  passing  stolen 
travelers  checks. 


2/24/68  acquitted. 

'i/9/68  acquitted^^ 

1/2568 

11/9/67 


..  WD  NY. 

' " NDIII. 

"^I"!!!""'!'".-  -"".'"ll^lllil-.ll------- so  Fla. 

3yrson  appeal .  If'P.^^''' 

5  yrs  USP,  Lewisburg  1/4/68 SD  NV. 
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Name 


Indictment 


Dispoeitton 


Sentence 


District 


11/9/67.... 

11/9/67.... 

5/23/68.— 


Spignarolo ----,--,-. ■;■".■ 

Roselli,  John 10/20/67  alien  registration.. 

?^^a:^Ssf^::::::::::::::::  iS  !i^"^Ws:::::::::::::::::-4^^ 


...  5yrs - - ---- 

...6  mos.  concurrent  with  5  yrs  in  conspiracy  case;  on  appeal... 


CD  CaL 
MDFIa. 
MDFIa. 


6/28/68 ?V"P"*;.  v;:.:;- ^-Vo«i Vkl^ 


6/19/68""" 3yrsonappeal. 

10/3/68".":; - - 15  yrs  USP,  Atlanta  10/8/68 NDIII. 

7  yrs  concurrent  with  narcotics  and  ITSP  charges NO '11 


t':^ZT'^i:^'' ::::  li;?KSy^"'''''""^:::  2;f2;69::::::::::::::;::::::::::::^  S^^i^ 

CorahS  AntSn" ::":: 12/18/67  ITAR-kickback  scheme....   .     <="<>««  3  vrson  aooeal... SONY. 

Daddaiio  William 12/19/67  bank  robbery  superseding 

ind.  3!Si6S. 

Pietto  Amerieo  12/19'57  hijacking,  bank  robbery 

Roselli  John  ...  12/21/57  conspiracy,  tax  evasion... 

Pecora'.  Joseph  N 1/18/68  liquor  laws..     ...  

Aloisio,  William 2/1/68  passing  counterfeit  notes 

superseding  Ind. 

2/19/68  theft  from  Interstate  commerce 

3/8/68  ITAR-gambling 

3/21,'68ITAR-extortion.- 


Tax  evasion 

3/27/68  Hobbs  extortion. 
4/3/68  Hobbs  extortion... 


3/22/68  ... 
11A5/68-.. 


4/    /58  conspiracy 

Theft  from  interstate  shipment -,v;ivi Vshhii;; " NJ 

Corporate  tax  evasion 4/22/68 ♦juo  line - -- — —  ^^  ^^ 

5/2/68  Hobbs  extortion - 


Cacioppo,  Frank  C 

Timphony,  Frank  V 

De  Cavalcante,  Samuel 

Vastola,  Gaetano  D 

Panzarella,  Anthony 

Tropiano,  Ralph 

Piccaretto,  Rene 

Izaurgia,  John 

Tartamella,  Francesco 

Fiordilino,  Giovanni.. 

D'Amafo,  Paul  E 

Randaccio,  Frederico 

Natarelli,  Pasquale 

Cino,  Stephen  A 

Manfredonia,  John .-- 

De  Feo,  Peter 

Lanzieri,  Edward 

Plumeri. James : — ..-  v.v    '""i 

Cimini  AnthonyJ 5/14/68  conspiracy  theft  from  inter- 
state commerce.  ,,„c„„ 

Cimini,  Anthony  J 5/15/68ITSP .. 11/15/68 

Plumeri,  James 5/27/68  conspiracy 

Plumeri,  James 5/29/68 conspiracy..., 

De  Rose  Salvatore -01/    /67)  theft  from  interstate  6/18,'68 


2/2/68 

12/2/68  5  yrs  on  appeal — 

9/23/68 --—  5  yrs  prob 

6/12/68 -  3  yrs,  USP,  Terre  Haute,  7/18/68,  USP,  Leavenworth  8/29/68. 


CD  Cal. 
WD  W.Va. 
NDIIL 

WO  Mo. 
WO  NY, 
NJ. 


5yrs.  prob 

12  yrs,  USP,  Leavenworth  12/9/68... 


ND  Ohio. 

Conn. 

WD  NV 

I""  ED  NY. 


53/68  perjury 

5/10,'68  conspiracy 


10/11/68. 


18  mos. 


SONY. 
SONY. 


ED  Mich. 


2yrs  , 


7  yrs,  USP, 


EO  Mkh, 

SONY. 

Terre  Haute  //I'S/M ND  III. 

Med  Center  for  Fed  Pr,  Springfield,    WD  Mo. 


^,     .     -,    ,  K  jJ^s'rlnsDiracv  ll'6/68  6  mos,  5  yrs  probation; 

Strada,  RossJ - 6,24  bs conspiracy i».o/oo ii/i2/68 

"•'  '    '  ..  ED  Mich. 

Badalamenti,  Emanuel 6,27  58  Interstate  trans  of  firearms ED  Mich. 

Bruno,  Michael ---  6/27  68  ITAR-gambling  - ; ED  Mich. 

Marctiesam.  Bernard- 6'27  68  intimidation  of  federal  officer - f,oill. 

Daddano,  William 6/    /68  liquor  laws - _  sD  NY. 

Dongara,  Charles  P 7/5  68  conspiracy 

Greca,  Angelo  J i-,„-v»- ■ SONY. 

Granello,  Salvatore 7  18  68  conspiracy - 

Plumeri,  James ,-v.-„v " " SO  NY. 

Plumeri,  James 7/24  68 conspiracy Vjl^iWiimiikka -" ED  Mich. 

Lentine.Sam 7/31,68 liquor  laws —  -  1^68di^smissed- 

mS*];!^^ :v:;;;;;;;7/3i'68coi;ntirteuingWv^riVdinV"""' 3,4/69  conv..:::::::::::":::: sona. 

ind.  10'9/68.  „„„„  ED  NY 

Mancuso,  Thomas 8/14  68  narcotics  violator  registration..  3,'26,/69  conv :'".:::::::::::::".::'.:::".;:::::;:".'.".'.:".::'.:;:i  EOMich. 


...  3/12/69  conv. 


5  yrs. 


Meli,'  Vincent '.."-". 820  68  counterfeit  money. 

Lombardozzi,  Ca'rmine §  ?i  5?  1,^1^  --.-V 

Augello,  Anthony 9,18  68  Hobbs  extortion ........ 

Falange,  Anthony 9  20  58  conspiracy    2/27'69. 

Passalacqua.  Salvatore 10,16  58  counterfeiting  -- 

RuBBirello  Louis  10  22/68  firearms  in  interstate  com-       .. 

'         '  merce  by  convicted  felon. 

Giacalone  Anthony -  1114  68  Hobbs  Act,  obs.  of  justice 

tax  evasion. 

Giacalone,  Vito — 

Agosta,  Salvatore - 

Antimino,  Peter 

Bucciero,  Albert 

Marchesani,  Bernard 

r^orelli,  Ronald ,-;-.-„- v-„ :"VV"; ■-■' 

Passalacqua.  Salvatore 11  20  68  counterfeiting.     -"jWiikW s'yre' - ^° 

l^lannarino,  Giacento 1' 27.68  <:<";spifa5y. 'TSP- --.--.----  2,1*.'69 =  V^s ---- jD 


ED  NY. 
ED  NY. 
NDNY. 
ED  Mich. 
EO  Mich. 

ED  Mich. 


Bonanno,  Salvatore 

fyotaro,  Peter 

Capparelli,  William 

Magaddino,  Stefano.. 

r.lagaddino,  Peter 

Ricoletti,  Benjamin  Sr 

Bufalino,  Russell  A 

Sacco,  John 

Mannarino,  Giacento... 


12/3  68  mall  Iraud,  conspiracy,  perjury. 

i2,'4,'68  loansharking 

12/4/68  ITAR-gambling  conspiracy 


'i2,"l'2"/"68"corispi"r"acif  of  ITSP 

"i2,"l"8'68"l"T"sK  "theftfr'o'rn'u.'S.'rna'iis- . . 


EONY. 

NY. 
NY. 


Emordino  Phillip      12  20  68  liquor  laws - 

crallo  Antorlio  .":::::::::::";i-I  12  20  68  nSbbs  Act,  ITAR,  man  fraud 

conspiracy 

Martine,  Sam 

Coraluzzo,  Orlando 


EONY 
WD  NY. 


WD  NY. 

EONY. 
ND  III. 
SD  NY 

ED  Mich 


12  24/68  superseding  inf.  liquor  laws...  12,24 '68  conv - -- jq  j^y 

1/14'59  Taft-Hartley  Act,  Hobbs  Act - ■.'."."."."."."."."..".".'.'.  CD  Cal. 


Dippolito.  Joseph 1,'30'69  penury - 

DeRiggi  Louis  2/5,'69  false  statement  on  loan  appli-  

cation. 

Cerone.JohnP 2/6,'69  ITAR-gambling  conspiracy 

Angelini,  Donald ""' ""' 

Aureli,  Frank -.--.-.-:--- v".-- "" 

Bucciero.  Albert 2/18/69  loansharking 

Lucido.  Jack  A 2/18/69  ITAR-gambling. ..--. 

Randazzo,  Frank 3/6/69  bringing  illegal  aliens  and  har-  

boring  same  from  Canada  into  De- 
troit 

Marchesani,  Bernard 3/6/69  loansharking. 

Manello,  John ^/'''i! ''.'j^^— v,-— V— i;-;i:V- 

Malaponte,  Michael  C _  3/21/69  ITAR-gambhng,  loansharking 

ITWU 


ND  IIL 
ND  III. 


ED  Mich. 
ED  Mich. 
EO  Mich. 


...  ED  Mich. 

SO  NY. 

WO  Mo. 
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Exhibit  B 
Department  oI"  Justice  Comments  on 

s.  isei 
Om^E  OF  the  Deputy 

Attorney  Oeneral, 
DC.  August  11,  1969. 


Subco  nm 


les. 


ld:r 


belle;  es 
comt  Ination 
reme  lies 
,  removl  ng 


organ  Ized 


do 


cont 


acthity 
ent  erprlse. 


Washingtof 
Hon    John  L 
Chairman, 

and  Procedu 
diciary,    U.S. 
Dear  Senator: 
request    for    the 
views  on  S.  1861 
the  Inflltratlon   < 
by  racketeers.   As 
slstant  Attorney 
his  appearance 
June  3,  1969.  the 
an  Intensive  stu 
now    completed 
you  the  Depart 
novatlve  approacl 
teer  Infiltration  o: 

The  Departmen  t 
S.  1861.  and 
revisions  its 
ties  and  civil 
fffectlve  in 
behaviotfn  the  fl 
may   btf  'ellectlv 
Influence  or 
business.  While,  t 
great  merit,   we 
spect  to  certain  ol 
drafted.   These 
the  definitions 
and  the  breadth  oi 
in  Section  1962(a) 

Section   1961   is 
taining    the    defli 
racketeering 
State,   person, 
teering  activity 
order,  racketeerln 
ing  violation 
documentary 

It  Is  felt  that 
"racketeering 
1961(1)  (A),   "any 
of    violence    to 
dlctable    under 
punishable  by 
one  year",  is  too 
a  large  number  oi 
as  well  as  tendin 
erallzation  of 
therefore,    that 
defined  as  follows: 

"  (1 )  The  term 
(A)  any  act  or 
naplng.    gambling 
extortion,  usury 
marihuana  or  oth^r 
is  indictable  undei 
by  imprisonment 

It  Is  felt  that  by 
tion  of  the  class 
in  terms  of  their 
tlon  of 

Section     1961(1)  ( 
enough  to  includi 
tomarily    invoked 
yet    narrow    en^ 
United  States  v.  N, 

Section  1961(6) 
of  racketeering 

"The    term 
livity'   Includes   ai 
after  the  effective 

The  term 
is  intended  to  be 
isolated  act  of 
least  two  such 
purpose,   it   is 
redefined  as  follo\4s 

"(6)  The  term 
tlvity'  means  at 
occurred  after  the 
ter." 

Turning  to  the 
the  bill.  Section 


Mc  I^lxllaN. 


ittee  cm-  Criminal  Laws 
Commtttee  on  the  Ju- 
Senate,    Washington,  D.C. 
Phis  Is  In  response  to  your 
Department    of    Justice's 
i  bill  designed  to  prohibit 
legitimate   organizations 
you   were  advised  by  As- 
<^eneral  Will  Wilson  during 
before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Department  had  initiated 
of  this  bill.  This  study  is 
ind    I    am    submitting    to 
fs  views  on  this  bill's  in- 
to the  problem  of  racke- 
legitimate  business, 
favors  the  objectives  of 
that  with  some  possible 
of  criminal  penal- 
whlch  has  been  highly 
and  preventing  harmful 
Id  of  trade  and  commerce, 
utilized    to    remove    the 
crime  from  legitimate 
l^en.  we  believe  this  bill  has 
have  problems  with  re- 
its  provlsi  ns  as  presently 
problems   Involve  certain   of 
tained   in   Section    1961. 
the  prohibition  contained 


a  definition  section,  con- 
lition    of    such    terms    as 
Interstate    commerce, 
pattern  of  racke- 
ujilawful  debt,  racketeering 
investigation,  racketeer- 
investigator,  and 


act!  'Ity 


llle 


"racketeer  ng 


lou  ;h 
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racl  eteering 
'  material. 
Ihe 


definition  of  the  term 
contained  in  Section 
act   involving   the  danger 
limb,   or    property.    in- 
State    or    Federal    law    and 
Im  >risonment  for  more  than 
1  iroad  and  would  result  In 
unintended  applications, 
toward  a  complete  fed- 
crimlnal  justice.  It  is  suggested, 
S^tion    1961(1)  (A)    be   re- 

rkcketeering  activity'  means 
thrpat  involving  murder,  kid- 
arson,    robbery,    bribery, 
dealing  in  narcotic  drugs, 
dangerous  drugs,  which 
State  law  and  punishable 
lor  more  than  one  year." 
thus  narrowing  the  deflni- 
3f  applicable  state  crimes 
g  ^nerlc  meaning,  the  deflnl- 
activlty  "  contained  in 
V)     will    be     both     broad 
most  state  statutes  cus- 
agalnst    organized   crime, 
to    be    constitutional. 
rdelto,  393  U.S.  286  (1969) . 
defines  the  term  "pattern 

as  follows: 
ern    of    racketeering    ac- 
lesist    one   act   occurring 
date  of  this  chapter." 

indicates  that   what 

proscribed  is  not  a  single, 

ra(  keteering  activity,"  but  At 

In  order  to  clarify  this 

that  the  term  be 


ac  ;lvity' 
•palt 


'patt  srn 


acts 


suf  gested 


1  lattern  of  racketeering  ac- 

two  acts,  one  of  which 

effective  date  of  this  chap- 


leist 


substantive  provisions  of 
contains  three  general 


1)62 


types  of  prohibited  racketeering  activities. 
Under  subsection  (a)  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  who  has  knowingly  received  any 
income  derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  a 
pattern  of  racketeering  activity  to  use  or  in- 
vest, directly  or  Indirectly,  any  part  of  aruch 
income,  or  the  proceeds  of  such  income  in 
acquisition  of  any  interest  in.  or  the  estab- 
lishment or  operation  of.  any  enterprise 
which  Is  engaged  in,  or  the  activities  of  which 
affect,   interstate  or   foreign   commerce. 

Under  subsection  (b)  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  acquire  or  maintain,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  any  Interest  In  or  control 
of  any  enterprise  engaged  in  or  the  activities 
of  which  affect  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce through  a  pattern  of  racketeering  .ac- 
tivity or  through  collection  of  unlawful  debt 

Under  subsection  (c)  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  employed  by  or  associated 
with  any  enterprise  engaged  In.  or  the  ac- 
tivities of  which  affect,  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  to  conduct  or  participate,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  conduct  of  such  enter- 
prise's affairs  through  a  pattern  of  racketeer- 
ing activity. 

It  is  felt  that  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  are  so  indefinite  as  to  intent  as  to  raise 
serious  constitutional  problems  Under  the 
language  of  the  subsection  as  presently 
drawn,  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  prohibi- 
tion is  aimed  primarily  at  the  person  who 
Is  an  active  participant  in  illegal  enterprises 
or  at  the  person  who  does  business  with 
such  a  participant,  or  both.  If  the  provision 
is  Intended  to  reach  the  person  who  know- 
ingly receives  Income  derived  dljectly  or  in- 
directly from  a  pattern  of  racketeering  activ- 
ity in  which  he  did  not  participate,  there  are 
problems  not  only  of  vagueness  of  defini- 
tion but  also  of  proof.  Since  indirect  deriva- 
tion is  covered,  the  subsection  appears  to 
cover  receipt  in  a  legal  transaction  where 
the  recipient  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
person  who  paid  it  to  him,  or  perhaps  even 
a  more  remote  party,  obtained  it  illegally. 
How  far  back  in  the  chain  may  one  go  to 
find  an  illegal  source  of  funds?  Furthermore, 
since  money  is  fungible.  Is  the  prohibition 
intended  to  extend  only  to  income  which  can 
somehow  be  identified  with  particular  racke- 
teering transactions,  or  must  one  who  does 
business  with  or  performs  services  for  a  per- 
son with  a  criminal  reputation  assume  that 
some  part  of  any  payment  he  receives  repre- 
sents illicit  profits? 

If  the  prohibition  is  given  a  narrow  inter- 
pretation, as  seems  likely,  it  is  doubtful  that 
it  would  cover  more  than  is  presently  covered 
by  18  U.S.C.  3.  accessory  after  the  fact,  and 
18  U.S.C.  4,  misprision  of  felony.  To  the  ex- 
tent it  is  given  a  broader  interpretation,  it 
might  well  be  held  to  be  void  for  vagueness. 
See  United  States  v.  Cohen  Grocery  Com- 
pany. 255  U.S.  81  (1921);  Screws  v.  United 
States.  325  U.S.  91,  94-98  (1945). 

Since  the  prohibition  Is  Intended  to  be 
aimed  primarily  at  the  person  who  is  an  ac- 
tive participant  in  illegal  enterprises,  it  is 
felt  that  this  problem  of  vagueness  can  be 
remedied  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  in- 
sert the  following  language  after  the  phrase 
"from  a  pattern  of  racketeering  activity":  "in 
which  such  person  has  participated  as  a  prin- 
cipal within  the  meaning  of  section  2,  title 
18,  United  States  Code." 

This  resolution  of  the  problem  is  in  accord 
with  the  decision  of  Judge  Hand  enunciated 
in  United  States  v.  Peoni.  100  P.  2d  401  at 
402  (2nd  Clr.  1938)  holding  that  complicity 
ought  to  equal  a  stake  in  the  venture,  which 
is  now  the  majority  rule  of  the  Circuits, 
but  see  the  opinion  of  Judge  Parker  in 
United  States  v.  Backum,  112  P.  2d  635.  637 
(4th  Clr.  1940).  contra. 

While  perhaps  not  rising  to  the  level  of  a 
constitutional  defect,  it  is  fel'.  that  subsec- 
tion (a)'s  total  ban  on  the  acquisition  of 
any  interest  in  an  enterprise,  including  the 
purchase  of  even  a  single  share  of  stock,  is 
unnecessary  and  beyond  the  scope  of  the  evil 
at  which  the  legislation  is  aimed.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  recommended  that  this  total  stric- 


ture be  modified  so  as  to  allow  the  purchase 
of  securities  on  the  open  market  for  ordinary 
investment  purposes  by  amending  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  insert  the  following  provision  at 
the  end  thereof : 

"Provided,  that  a  purchase  of  securities  on 
the  open  market  for  purposes  of  Investment, 
and  without  the  intention  of  controlling  or 
participating  In  the  control  of  the  issuer,  or 
of  assisting  another  to  do  so.  shall  not  be  a 
violation  of  this  subsection  if  the  securities 
of  the  issuer  held  by  the  purchaser,  the  mem- 
bers of  his  itnmediate  family,  and  his  or 
their  associates  in  any  pattern  of  racketeer- 
ing activity  after  such  purchase  do  not 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  one  per  cent  of 
the  outstanding  securities  of  any  one  class, 
and  do  not  confer,  either  in  law  or  in  fac\ 
the  power  to  elect  one  or  more  directors  oi' 
the  issuer." 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  Section  1962 
of  the  bill  appear  to  be  broad  enough  to 
cover  most  of  the  methods  by  which  owner- 
ship, control,  and  operation  of  business  con- 
cerns are  achieved.  While  there  are  unques- 
tionably considerable  problems  of  proof  in- 
volved in  the  tracing  of  funds  known  to  be 
derived  from  racketeering  activities  to  their 
eventual  investment  in  a  business  enterprise 
in  establishing  a  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
of  Section  1962.  no  such  problems  exist  with 
respect  to  proving  violations  of  subsections 
(b)  and  (ci  thereof ,  since  investment  of  such 
funds  need  not  be  an  element  of  these  of- 
fenses. Some  violations  of  subsections  (bi 
and  (c)  may  by  their  very  nature  also  consti- 
tute violations  of  the  Hobbs  Act.  18  U.S.C. 
1951,  or  the  Travel  Act.  18  U.S.C.  1952.  Since, 
however,  the  thrust  of  the  prohibitions  con- 
tained In  Section  1962  is  aimed  at  a  "pat- 
tern of  racketeering  activity".  I.e.,  two  or 
more  acts  of  racketeering  activity,  the  multi- 
ple violations  of  these  statutes  involved  in 
the  proof  under  subsections  (b)  and  (o  may 
be  treated  as  a  separate  offense. 

Section  1963  contains  criminal  penalties 
for  violations  of  Section  1962.  These  Include, 
in  addition  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10.- 
000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
twenty  years,  or  both,  forfeiture  of  all  In- 
terest in  the  enterprise.  The  concept  of  for- 
feiture as  a  criminal  penalty  which  is  em- 
bodied in  this  provision  differs  from  other 
presently  existing  forfeiture  provisions  un- 
der Federal  statutes  where  the  proceeding  is 
in  rem  against  the  property  and  the  thing 
which  is  declared  unlawful  under  the  statute, 
or  which  Is  used  for  an  unlawful  purpose, 
or  In  connection  with  the  prohibited  property 
or  transaction,  is  considered  the  offender,  and 
the  forfeiture  is  no  part  of  the  punishment 
for  the  criminal  offense.  Examples  of  such 
forfeiture  provisions  are  those  contained  in 
the  customs,  narcotics,  and  revenue  laws. 
Such  statutes  have  been  uniformly  upheld 
against  the  objection  that  they  violate  due 
process  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  wholly 
preventive  and  remedial  and  are  designed  to 
aid  the  enforcement  of  the  particular  laws 
in  question  and  to  restrain  violations  there- 
of. In  upholding  such  a  statute  in  Gold- 
smith-Grant Company  v.  United  States.  254 
U.S.  505  (1921).  the  Supreme  Court  held 
at  511:  "But  whether  the  reason  for  Sec- 
tion 3450  be  artificial  or  real,  it  is  too  firmly 
fixed  in  the  punitive  and  remedial  Jurisdic- 
tion of  this  County  to  be  now  displaced. ' 

Under  the  criminal  forfeitures  provision 
of  Section  1963.  however,  the  proceeding  is 
ill  personam  against  the  defendant  who  is 
the  party  to  be  punished  upon  conviction  of 
violation  of  any  provision  of  the  Section, 
not  only  by  fine  and/ or  imprisonment,  but 
also  by  forfeiture  of  all  Interest  in  the  en- 
terprise. The  concept  is  derived  from  the 
practice  well  known  In  the  early  law  where 
upon  conviction  of  treason  and  certain  other 
felonies  the  party  forfeited  his  goods  and 
chattels  to  the  crown.  The  Palmyra,  12 
Wheat.  1.  25  U.S.  1  (1827),  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Storey  at  14.  According  to  Black- 
stone,  the  only  valid  reason  for  this  type  of 
forfeiture  is  that  since  all  property  is  de- 
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rived  from  society,  any  member  of  society 
who  violates  the  fundamental  contract  of  his 
association  by  transgressing  society's  laws 
forfeits  his  right  to  that  property,  and  the 
state  may  Justly  resume  that  portion  of  the 
property  which  the  laws  have  previously  as- 
signed him.  ComTnentaries.  Ch.  8,  299-300, 
XVI. 

While  there  Is  some  Indication  that  this 
concept  of  criminal  forfeiture  was  In  iisage 
in  the  Colonies,  the  First  Congress  by  Act 
of  April  20,  1790,  abolished  forfeiture  of  es- 
tate and  corruption  of  blood.  Including  in 
cases  of  treason.  That  statute,  as  revised,  is 
found  in  18  U.S.C.  3563  which  states:  "No 
conviction  or  Judgment  shall  work  corrup- 
tion of  blood  or  any  forfeiture  of  estate." 
Prom  that  date  to  the  present,  therefore,  no 
Federal  statute  has  provided  for  a  p)enalty 
of  forfeiture  as  a  punishment  for  violation 
of  a  criminal  statute  of  the  United  States. 
Section  1963(a),  therefore,  would  repeal  18 
U.S.C.    3563    by    implication. 

It  is  felt  that  this  revival  of  the  concept 
of  forfelttire  as  a  criminal  penalty,  limited 
as  it  Is  In  Section  1963(a)  to  one's  Interest 
In  the  enterprise  which  Is  the  subject  of  the 
specific  offense  Involved  here,  and  not  ex- 
tending to  any  other  property  of  the  con- 
victed offender.  Is  a  matter  of  Congressional 
wisdom  rather  than  of  Constitutional 
jKJwer.  See  Kingsley  Books,  Inc.  v.  Brown, 
354  U.S.  436  (1957),  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  at  441,  holding  that  whether 
proscribed  conduct  Is  to  be  visited  by  a 
criminal  prosecution  or  by  other  remedies  is 
a  matter  of  legislative  choice. 

Section  1964  contains  civil  remedies  for 
violation  of  the  prohibitions  contained  in 
Section  1962.  These  include  Injunctive  relief, 
divestiture  and  dissolution.  The  Attorney 
General  or  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral designated  by  him  may  institute 
proceedings  to  prevent  and  restrain  viola- 
tions of  Section  1962.  and  a  final  decree  or 
Judgment  rendered  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  in  any  such  criminal  proceeding  shall 
estop  the  defendant  from  denying  the  essen- 
tial allegations  of  the  criminal  offense  in 
any  subsequent  civil  proceedings  brought  by 
the  United  States.  These  civil  remedies  are 
buttressed  by  other  provisions  of  the  bill, 
patterned  on  the  antitrust  laws  which  pro- 
vide for  broad  venue  and  process  (Section 
1965) ,  expedition  of  actions  upon  certifica- 
tion to  the  court  by  the  Attorney  General 
that  In  his  opinion  the  case  is  of  general 
public  Importance  (Section  1966) ,  open  dep- 
ositions and  a  "use  restriction"  immunity 
provision  similar  to  those  contained  in  S.  30 
and  S.  2122  (Section  1967),  and  a  civil  in- 
vestigative demand  similar  to  that  contained 
in  15  U.S.C.  1312-14,  which  is  used  by  the 
Department  in  civil  antitrust  actions.  Under 
the  provisions  of  Section  1968,  whenever  the 
Attorney  General  has  reason  to  believe  that 
any  person  or  enterprise  under  investigation 
may  be  in  possession  of  documentary  mate- 
rial relevant  to  a  civil  racketeering  investi- 
gation, he  may,  prior  to  the  Institution  of 
a  civil  or  criminal  proceeding  thereon.  Issue 
in  writing  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such 
person,  a  civil  investigative  demand  requir- 
ing such  person  to  produce  such  material 
for  examination.  This  Section  also  provides 
for  the  custody  of  such  material  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, its  return  upton  completion  of  ex- 
amination to  the  producer,  and  a  Judicial 
enforcement  proceeding  whenever  any  per- 
son fails  to  comply  with  any  civil  investiga- 
tive demand. 

While  the  criminal  penalties  provided  In 
Section  1963  will  doubtless  have  a  deterrent 
effect  on  racketeer  inflltratlon  of  legitimate 
business  enterprises,  the  principal  utility  of 
S.  1861  may  well  be  found  to  exist  in  its 
civil  remedies  provisions — Injunction,  dives- 
titure and  dissolutions-contained  In  Sec- 
tion 1964,  supported  as  they  are  by  the 
broad  discovery  and  procedural  devices  con- 
tained in  Sections  1965  through  1968.  We 


have  no  objection  to  any  of  theee  provisions, 
and  note  that  they  are  substantially  Iden- 
tical to  existing  provisions  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  There  Is  ample  precedent  for  applica- 
tion of  these  civil  remedies  to  the  conduct 
sought  to  be  ijrohiblted  by  this  bill  in  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  upholding  simi- 
lar civil  remedies  in  antitrust  cases.  The 
remedy  of  divestiture  of  interest  was  upheld 
in  the  landmark  decision  In  United  States 
V.  Dupont  and  Company.  366  U.S.  316,  326- 
27  (1961).  Prohibition  against  engaging  in 
certain  types  of  legitimate  activities  was  ap- 
proved In  such  cases  as  United  States  v. 
Swift  and  Company.  286  U.S.  106  (1932) ,  and 
Deveau  v.  Braisted,  363  U.S.  144  (1960).  Au- 
thority for  dissolution  may  be  found  in 
International  Boxing  Club  of  New  York  v. 
United  States.  358  U.S.  242  (1959).  See  also 
the  recent  reclslon  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Utah  Public  Service  Commission  v.  El  Paso 
Natural  Gas  Company,  decided  June  16,  1969, 
a  Clayton  Act  case  where  the  Court  decreed 
complete  divestiture  "without  delay",  em- 
phasizing at  p.  7  of  the  slip  opinion  that 
"the  pinch  on  private  interests  is  not  rele- 
vant to  fashioning  sin  antitrust  decree,  as 
the  public  interest  Is  our  sole  concern." 

These  time  tested  remedies,  particularly 
when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  civil 
investigative  demand  contained  in  Section 
1968,  should  enable  the  Government  to  in- 
tervene in  many  situations  which  are  not 
susceptible  to  proof  of  a  criminal  violation. 
Thus,  in  contrast  to  a  criminal  proceeding, 
the  civil  procedure  under  which  Section  1964 
actions  are  governed,  with  its  lesser  standard 
of  proof,  non-Jury  adjudication  process, 
amendment  of  pleadings,  etc.,  will  provide  a 
valuable  new  method  of  attacking  the  evil 
aimed  at  In  this  bill.  The  relief  offered  by 
these  equitable  remedies  would  also  seem  to 
have  a  greater  potential  than  that  of  the 
penal  sanctions  for  actually  removing  the 
criminal  figure  from  a  particular  organiza- 
tion and  enjoining  him  from  engaging  In  sim- 
ilar activity.  Finally,  these  remedies  are  flex- 
ible, allowing  of  several  alternate  courses  of 
action  for  dealing  with  a  particular  type  of 
predatory  activity,  and  they  may  also  be  effec- 
tively monitored  by  the  Court  to  insure  that 
its  decrees  are  not  violated. 

With  the  amendments  which  I  have  sug- 
gested, then,  the  Department  favors  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill  and  believes  that  it  can 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's program  for  eliminating  the  seri- 
ous threat  which  organized  crime's  entry  in- 
to legitimate  business  poses  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  American  economic  sys- 
tem. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  G.  Kleindienst, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 


EMERGENCY   INSURED   STUDENT 
LOAN  ACT  OF    1969 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2721)  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  authorize  Federal 
incentive  payments  to  lenders  with  re- 
spect to  insured  student  loans  when  nec- 
essary, in  the  light  of  economic  condi- 
tions, in  order  to  assure  that  students 
will  have  reasonable  access  to  such  loans 
for  financing  their  education. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  Before  the  clerk  states  the 
amendment,  I  yield  myself  30  seconds 
on  the  bill  to  suggest  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  I  think  the  matter  is  ap- 
proaching a  close.  I  hope  very  much 


that  Senators  will  bear  with  us  for  a  few 
minutes.  I  am  hopeful  we  can  conclude 
the  whole  situation  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative   Clerk.   On  page  7, 
line  19,  strike  "the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,"  and  insert  "August  16,  1969." 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  1 3^eld  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  JA'VTTS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
technical  amendment  designed  to  deal 
with  the  effective  date  of  the  measure. 
Originally  the  effective  date  was  retroac- 
tive to  July  1. 

We  felt  when  we  considered  It  in  com- 
mittee that  this  was  not  desirable  in  a 
matter  of  this  character.  As  it  Is  an 
emergency  measure,  we  thought  we  could 
have  it  passed  immediately.  So  we  made 
the  effective  date  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  into  law.  We  do  not 
know  what  is  going  to  happen  to  this 
measure  when  it  gets  to  the  other  body. 
We  do  not  know  whether  it  can  be 
agreed  to  at  this  time. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  that  contin- 
gency, the  manager  of  the  bill  and  I. 
as  the  ranking  minority  member,  and  the 
Government  department  concerned  have 
agreed  on  the  date  of  August  15,  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  amendment,  as  the 
effective  date.  Our  reason  is  that  if  the 
bill  can  be  agreed  to  before  we  commence 
our  recess,  that  will  be  great. 

The  bill  would  be  effective  imme- 
diately. August  15  is  Friday.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  caimot  pass  the  bill  until 
shortly  after  we  return,  then  at  least 
banks  may  be  encouraged  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  through  the  Senate  and 
by  the  fact  that  a  similar  bill  to  make 
these  loans  has  been  reported  by  the  ap- 
propriate committee  in  the  House,  on  the 
theory  that  there  will  be  a  bill  and  that  it 
will  have  a  certain  aspect  of  retroactivity. 
For  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  I  join  in  recom- 
mending this  amendment,  as  to  the  ef- 
fective date,  to  the  Senate.  The  reason  I 
am  offering  it  is  because  this  is  a  bill 
which  is  before  the  Senate  of  which  I  am 
the  author,  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  con- 
sulted with  the  members  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, and  we  have  examined  the 
amendment.  We  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment  and  serves  the  purpose  well, 
and  I  recommend  acceptance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  back 
the    remainder    of    his    time    on    the 
amendment? 
Mr.  PELL.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 

on  the  amendment  lias  been  yielded  back. 

The  question   is  on   agreeing  to   the 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 

York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 
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The  motion  |o  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSE^.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  is  not  in  written 
form,  but  I  hop^the  Members  will  listen. 
I  propose  and  I  submit  this  amend- 
ment: Beginnini ;  on  line  20,  page  8,  strike 
out  all  the  rest  of  the  bill,  down  to  and 
including  line  20  on  page  9. 

This  involves  i  \  very  simple  matter.  The 
committee  addtd  S275  million  in  au- 
thorizations to  t  lis  bill.  Before  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  s;aff  went  to  California, 
they  read  to  ne  a  memorandum  with 
respect  to  somet  ling  that  was  happening 
up  here.  The  House  committee  has  al- 
ready added  a  b:  llion  dollars  to  the  HEW 
appropriation  b  11,  and  today  a  message 
may  come  from  California  to  the  effect 
that  the  President  is  not  going  to  go 
beyond  the  ceilJng  which  this  Congress 
imtxjsed;  namey.  $192  9  billion.  He  is 
going  to  stick  bjr  it,  and  he  is  going  to 
impound  or  he  is  going  to  reserve,  or  he 
is  not  going  to  sp  end. 

,WhyJm  the  r  fme  of  all  that  is  good 
and  holy,  shoull  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress, or  of  eith<  r  body,  undertake  to  up 
this  matter  and  kick  off  the  very  ceiling 
that  we  imposec  ?  If  that  is  not  a  piece 
of  hypocrisy.  I  lave  never  seen  it.  But 
that  Is  what  this  bill  does. 

In  talking  wit  i  someone  on  the  House 
side — with  some  luthority— he  said.  'You 
clutter  this  bill,  and  you're  not  going  to 
get  a  bill  befor«  October.  We'll  send  it 
off  to  conference  " 

The  value  of  his  bUl,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  ;  ;o  well  knows,  is  getting 
it  through  now,  before  the  school  term 
begins.  So  if  we  i  rant  to  jeopardize  it  and 
let  it  go  into  th  s  fall — all  right,  send  it 
In  this  fashion.  But  I  do  not  propose  to 
violate  what  I  tilnk  is  a  responsibility, 
after  this  Congress  puts  the  ceiling  on, 
and  then  undert  ike,  by  piecemeal  meas 
ures,  to  kick  th  it  ceiling  into  the  rain 
barrel,  because  it  simply  does  not  make 
sense. 

So,  Mr.  Presid(  nt,  I  renew  what  I  said: 
Strike  out  all  be  ginning  with  line  20  on 
page  8,  down  t<  and  including  line  20 
on  page  9.  Thai  was  not  in  the  bill  to 
begin  with.  It  wa  s  written  in  by  the  com- 
mittee. It  should  be  taken  out  before  we 
jeopardize  this  bill,  before  we  send  it 
over  to  the  House . 

That  Is  all  I  ha  ve  to  say. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
on  my  desk — and  I  know  other  Sena- 
tors do — a  telegram  from  Richard  H. 
Sullivan,  president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleg(  s.  He  says: 

On  behalf  of  9(0  colleges.  I  urge  you  to 
hold  firm  on  Inc  'eased  authorizations  for 
student  assistance  programs  and  resist  all 
amendments  whlc  ti  would  permit  banks  to 
discriminate  agali  ist  potential  loan  recip- 
ients. 


In  view  of  wh^t 
nority  leader  has 
Mr.  Sullivan,  the 
elation   of 

stands  the  legislative 
face  today.  It 
wants  a  bill  to  become 
us  to  do  precisel;f 
understand  it. 


Amei  lean 


the  distinguished  mi- 
said,  I  wonder  whether 
president  of  the  Asso- 
Colleges,   under- 
situation  that  we 
to  me  that  if  he 
law,  he  is  asking 
the  wrong  thing,  as  I 


Can  the  Senator  from  New  York  en- 
lighten me  on  this? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Yes.  The  organization 
to  which  the  Senator  refers  does  not  rep- 
resent all  of  the  American  colleges;  but 
it  is  entitled  to  respect.  That  is  his  ox 
which  is  being  gored.  He  wants  more 
money  in  these  various  categories. 

We  have  to  decide  the  legislative 
chances.  If  the  Senator  will  bear  with 
us,  in  a  few  minutes,  after  the  opposi- 
tion has  had  a  chance  to  make  its  case. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  situation  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Having  sei-ved  in  the 
House — and  I  know  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  also  has  served  in  the 
House — realizing  what  the  procedural 
rroblems  are  in  the  event  a  conference 
is  required,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  la 
a  real  danger  that  we  will  not  have  a  bill 
passed  if  we  have  to  go  to  conference. 
I  think  seme  of  the  reople  in  the  aca- 
demic community  probably  do  not  un- 
derstand some  of  those  technical  as- 
pects. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  think  it  will  be  best, 
considering  the  way  this  matter  devel- 
oped in  the  committee,  if  we  let  the  other 
side  have  an  opportunity  to  make  its 
case  on  Senator  Duiksen's  amendment. 
Then  I  would  like  to  lay  the  situation 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jaeld? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  from  nil- 
nois  has  the  door. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  answer. 

They  read  this  memorandum  to  me. 
It  is  not  a  piece  of  guesswork.  Bryce 
Harlow  read  it  to  me  before  they  left, 
and  I  took  careful  note  of  what  was  in 
it  and  what  the  President  proposed  to  do. 

Why  go  through  the  futility  of  writing 
up  these  appropriation  bills  if  he  Is  not 
going  to  spend  it,  if  he  is  going  to  re- 
serve it,  if  he  is  going  to  impound  it? 
They  call  particular  attention  to  the  $1 
billion  that  they  have  written  into  the 
HEW  appropriation  bill  in  the  House.  But 
there  is  the  ceiling  tliat  we  put  on.  He 
did  not  put  this  on.  We  voted  on  that 
ceiling. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  So,  because  of  what  the 
President  has  indicated,  there  is  no  way 
of  increasing  the  actual  expenditures  for 
this  purpose.  The  only  thing  we  would 
accomplish,  .f  we  did  not  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
would  be  that  we  would  jeopardize  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  other  thing  that  might  be  accom- 
plished is  the  political  purpose  of  hav- 
ing a  lot  of  people  think  that  those  of 
us  who  support  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment are  somehow  against  education, 
which  might  be  desirable  in  some 
quarters. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  just  take  it  in  stride. 

I  listened  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture at  a  leadership  meeting  at  the 
White  House  say,  "Mr.  President,  I  need 
an  extra  $275  million."  And  what  was 
the  answer?  The  President  of  the  United 
States  said,  "Cliff,  if  you  can  find  it 
somewhere  else  under  the  ceiling,  you 
can  have  it.  But  that  is  the  way  you  are 
going  to  have  to  find  it." 

I  am  not  going  to  jeopardize  the  ceil- 
ing of  which  Congress  was  the  author. 
And  that  is  what  is  involved  here.  If  that 


Is  the  case,  then  we  go  through  a  lot  of 
futility. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
absolutely  correct.  If  we  increase  these 
appropriations  over  the  ceiling  which 
Congress  Itself  imposed,  the  cuts  are 
going  to  have  to  come  from  some  other 
place.  They  made  that  plain  at  the  White 
House  leadership  meeting;  they  also 
made  it  plain,  when  we  were  considering 
the  proviso  limiting  the  amoimt  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures  earlier  this  year.  This 
is  the  reason  why  I,  as  one  of  the  con- 
ferees, did  not  sign  this  report,  because 
I  knew  what  was  going  to  happen.  Con- 
gress severely  limited  expenditures  by 
the  Nixon  administration  and  almost 
immediately  votes  to  sharply  increase 
appropriations. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee  responsible  for  this  bill  and 
the  party  responsible  for  it,  I  must  say 
that  this  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances that  occur  from  time  to  time 
in  this  Chamber  when  there  is  not  full 
imderstanding. 

It  is  the  concern  of  all  members  of  this 
committee  that  tliis  very  badly  needed 
help,  that  this  aid,  these  loans,  be  pro- 
vided inmiediately,  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. This  is  the  reason  why  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  voted  for  the  last 
amendment.  It  was  not  that  anybody  was 
in  favor  of  giving  a  bank  the  chance  to 
gouge  somebody;  not  at  all.  We  opposed 
it,  and  opposed  it  in  committee,  for  the 
very  purpose  that  the  Senator  speaks  of 
now. 

We  thought  It  might  impede  the  im- 
mediate passage  of  the  bill  and  also  cre- 
ate a  situation  where  banks,  which  are 
not  particularly  happy  to  get  into  this 
activity,  might  find  an  excuse  or  reason 
not  to  become  involved.  We  want  them 
Involved.  That  is  why  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  introduced  the  amendment. 

Now,  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
brings  up  another  point  that  the  com- 
mittee must  consider  if  this  help  is  to  be 
given  to  these  students.  We  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  entire  circum- 
stances under  which  the  bill  is  going  to 
be  met  by  the  executive  branch  and 
other  branches  of  Government. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  <Mr.  Wil- 
liams J  because  he  has  been  so  active  on 
the  celling  matter.  I  know  he  has  re- 
ceived a  letter  and  I  would  like  to  hear 
what  he  has  to  say. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  July  16,  1969,  the  Presi- 
dent addressed  a  letter  to  me,  a  copy  of 
which  I  have  heretofore  had  printed  in 
the  Record.  I  wish  to  read  several  para- 
graphs regarding  the  President's  position 
on  tho  matter  of  the  expenditure  ceil- 
ing. The  letter  stated: 

I  am  aware  of  the  concern  over  extension 
of  the  surtax  and  repeal  of  the  Investment 
credit  unless  expenditure  controls  are  made 
clearly  effective.  Possibly  some  of  this  concern 
arises  from  the  flexibility  of  the  expenditure 
control  provision  of  H.R.  11400  Just  passed  by 
the  Congress. 
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Then  the  letter  states: 

1  therefore  assvu-e  you  and  your  colleagues 
that  I  accept  in  good  faith  the  $191.9  billion 
celling  as  passed  by  Congress.  More  than 
this,  barring  a  plainly  critical  and  presently 
unforeseeable  emergency,  I  will  hold  total 
expenditures  for  fiscal  1970  within  the  $192.9 
billion  Indicated  In  my  April  budget  pro- 
posals. 

I  win  regard  this  $192.9  billion  maximum 
as  a  celling  on  fiscal  1970  expenditures,  on 
this  premise — 

And  this  is  the  important  part — 
that  when  an  Increase  Is  approved  by  Con- 
gress or  develops  In  one  program  It  will  be 
offset  by  a  corresponding  decrease  In  an- 
other program,  thereby  keeping  the  total 
budget  within  the  $192.9  billion  maximum. 

For  the  Execuetlve  Branch  this  means  that 
If  uncontrollable  spending,  such  as  Interest 
on  the  public  debt  and  social  security  bene- 
fits, shovUd  exceed  the  April  estimates,  or  If 
other  spending  essential  to  the  national  wel- 
fare Is  approved,  the  additional  spending 
will  have  to  be  offset  by  reductions  else- 
where. Further  it  means  that.  If  the  Con- 
gress should  vote  expenditures  above  those 
provided  for  in  the  breakdown  of  the  $192.9 
billion  total.  It  will  also  need  to  impose  com- 
pensating reductions  In  other  programs.  Fail- 
ure to  establish  such  priorities  In  allocat- 
ing funds  within  the  $192.9  billion  total  will 
comp>el  the  Executive  Branch  either  to  im- 
pose offsetting  reductions  itself  in  programs 
approved  by  Congress  or  to  refrain  from 
spending  the  Increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
entire  letter  dated  July  16,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  July  16,  1969. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.'a  Senator  Williams  :  I  am  aware  of  the 
concern  over  extension  of  the  surtax  and 
repeal  of  the  Investment  credit  unless  ex- 
penditure controls  are  made  clearly  effective. 
Possibly  some  of  this  concern  arises  from 
the  flexibility  of  the  expenditure  control  pro- 
vision of  H.R.  11400  just  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  this  legislation  the  limit  on  expenditures 
for  flscal  year  1970  would  appear  to  be  $191.9 
billion — one  billion  below  the  $192.9  billion 
projected  In  my  revised  budget.  However,  the 
actual  language  (1)  authorizes  me  to  ex- 
ceed this  celling  by  two  billion  dollars  for 
Increases  In  speclfled  Items  of  uncontrollable 
spending,  thereby  raising  the  celling  poten- 
tially to  fM93.9  billion;  and  (2)  enables  Con- 
gress to  raise  expenditures  by  any  amount 
for  any  program,  thereby  permitting  auto- 
matic Congressional  Increases  In  the  celling. 

There  Is  an  obvious  advantage  In  having  a 
precise  celling — one  which  clearly  speclfles 
the  maximum  allowable  expenditures.  I 
therefore  assure  you  and  your  colleagues 
that  I  accept  In  good  faith  the  $191.9  billion 
celling  as  passed  by  Congress.  More  than 
this,  barring  a  plainly  critical  and  presently 
unforeseeable  emergency,  I  will  hold  total 
expenditures  for  flscal  1970  within  the  $192.9 
billion  Indicated  In  my  April  budget  pro- 
posals. 

I  will  regard  this  $192.9  billion  maximum 
as  a  celling  on  flscal  1970  expenditures,  on 
this  premise — that  when  an  Increase  Is  ap- 
proved by  Congress  or  develops  in  one  pro- 
gram It  will  be  offset  by  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  another  program,  thereby  keeping 
the  total  budget  within  the  $192.9  billion 
maximum. 

For  the  Executive  Branch  this  means  that 
If  uncontrollable  spending  such  as  Interest 
on  the  public  debt  and  social  security  bene- 
flts,  should   exceed   the   April  estimates,  or 
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If  other  spending  essential  to  the  national 
welfare  Is  approved,  the  additional  spending 
will  have  to  be  offset  by  reductions  else- 
where. Further  It  meaixs  that.  If  the  Con- 
gress should  vote  expenditures  above  those 
provided  for  In  the  breakdown  of  the  $192.9 
billion  total.  It  will  also  need  to  Impose  com- 
pensating reductions  In  other  programs.  Fail- 
ure to  establish  such  priorities  In  allocating 
funds  within  the  $192.9  billion  total  will 
compel  the  Executive  Branch  either  to  Im- 
pose offsetting  reductions  Itself  in  programs 
approved  |jy  Congress  or  to  refrain  from 
spending  th*-increase. 

I  believe  this  flrm  expenditure  control, 
prompt  extension  of  the  surtax  and  the 
excises,  and  repeal  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  will  give  us  the  tools  our  country  needs 
to  brake  and  stop  Inflation.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Finance  Committee  will  fol- 
low this  action  with  prompt  consideration  of 
a  major  tax  revision  package  which  will  in- 
clude many  of  the  reform  proposals  I  recom- 
mended to  Congress  last  April. 

Working  together,  I  am  confldent  that  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  can  es- 
tablish sound  priorities  and  keep  within  a 
$192.9  billion  expenditure  total  for  1970.  I 
assure  you  that  I  intend  to  see  that  this  is 
done. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  means  that  the  ceiling  is  going 
to  be  interpreted  rigidly  by  the  President 
even  though  there  may  have  been  some 
flexibility  in  the  ceiling  as  passed  by 
Congress.  Those  who  would  increase  this 
expenditure  are  expected  to  include  in 
the  bill  an  offsetting  decrease.  Otherwise, 
the  President  has  no  choice  but  to  im- 
pound the  funds. 

No  purpose  will  be  served  by  voting  ad- 
ditional appropriations  which  every 
Member  knows  cannot  be  spent  unless 
those  sponsoring  the  increase  will  recom- 
mend an  offsetting  reduction  In  some 
other  direction. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
objections  raised  can  be  met  by  the 
amendment  just  agreed  to  which  pro- 
vided that  August  15  will  be  the  date 
from  which  these  loans  will  be  guaran- 
teed and  the  incentive  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

As  far  as  the  action  of  the  other  body 
Is  concerned,  that  is  a  question  of  opin- 
ion. We  have  our  job  to  do.  I  am  suie 
there  will  be  a  conference  on  this  meas- 
ure no  matter  what  happens.  Obviously, 
we  win  not  get  all  we  would  like  to  have 
included.  This  point  has  been  raised 
earlier,  but  I  wish  to  reiterate  that  we 
have  our  obligation  to  do  what  Is  correct. 
If  the  bill  is  jeopardized  in  conference  I 
am  sure  the  Senate  conferees  will  not  jet- 
tison the  bill  for  any  particular  single 
point. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes.  I  think  there  is  no  time 
remaining  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
2  minutes  remaining  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  jdeld  my- 
self 2  minutes  on  the  amendment  and  2 
minutes  on  the  bill.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  Senators  I  think  I 
can  explain  the  situation  to  their  satis- 
faction. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  with 
respect  to  the  amendment.  The  first 
school  of  thought  deals  with  the  fiscal 
questions  involved,  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  have 
covered  adequately. 

Tliere  are  three  increases  in  authoriza- 
tions. The  proponents  of  these  amend- 
ments have  put  them  up  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  necessary  to  balance  the  bill. 
In  other  words,  what  is  being  done  in  the 
bill  as  originally  introduced  is  something 
for  the  alleged  middle-income  students 
who  get  the  benefit  of  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans  at  the  banks  and,  therefore, 
we  must  balance  the  bill  by  making  pro- 
vision for  needy  students  by  upping  the 
ceiling  on  tliose  particular  authoriza- 
tions. That  is  one  school  of  thought. 

There  is  the  economy  school  of  thought 
which  says,  "Do  not  do  it  because  it  vio- 
lates the  spending  ceiling,"  and  so  forth. 
That  would  not  deter  me  from  support- 
ing the  increases  because  I  think  na- 
tional priorities  need  to  be  reallocated 
and  we  must  do  more  for  education,  and 
we  are  going  to  do  less  for  defense;  and 
that  is  fine.  However,  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there.  We  must  get  a  bill  through 
now  instead  of  in  a  month  or  6  weeks. 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  In  the  Senate 
many  opportunities  to  amend  bills  and 
increase  ceilings.  I  do  not  see  that  we 
gain  anything  by  keeping  these  increased 
authorizations  in  the  bill.  We  jeopardize 
the  bill  because  the  other  body  will  un- 
doubtedly strike  this  down  or  get  so 
angry  as  to  act  on  It  at  all.  I  am  con- 
vinced we  are  being  handicapped  in 
getting  a  bill  passed  in  the  House,  where 
there  is  only  today  and  tomorrow  to  go 
before  the  recess  which  ends  after  Labor 
Day  next  month. 

On  balance,  balancing  my  feelings  on 
higher  education  against  the  urgency  of 
the  bill,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment based  on  the  urgency  of  the  bill.  It 
is  as  simple  as  that.  Why?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  discriminates  against  needy 
students.  In  the  first  place,  needy  stu- 
dents get  loans  from  banks,  too.  There 
is  not  enough  other  money  to  go  around 
and  there  will  not  be  even  if  this  provi- 
sion is  kept  in  the  bill. 

These  provisions  have  to  be  imple- 
mented by  appropriations  and  we  knov; 
they  will  not  be  because  of  the  argu- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware <Mr.  Williams)  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen)  ;  and  if  they 
are,  it  will  be  2  or  3  months  from  now. 

In  addition,  this  bill  involves  a  laige 
number  of  people.  This  year  there  are 
expected  to  be  920,000  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans  to  the  tune  of  about  $800  mil- 
lion. The  best  estimate  of  anyone  is  that 
this  bill  alone  will  make  It  possible  to 
get  loans  for  at  least  150,000  students 
and  possibly  more  than  200,000  students. 

Therefore,  there  is  the  ability  to  ex- 
pend money  toward  higher  authoriza- 
tions for  students  in  these  programs 
through  this  bill  as  against  the  fact  that 
we  would  be  putting  something  on  the 
bill  which  will  hamper  Its  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
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not  intend  to  commit  American  combat 
troops  to  another  Vietnam  in  Asia;  on  the 
other  hand,  our  military  plans  for  Just  such 
a  contingency  in  Thailand  are  withheld  from 
us. 

Rumor  has  It  that  the  plans  not  only 
contemplate  the  use  of  American  troops,  but 
an  arrangement  that  would  actually  place 
them  under  Thai  command.  If  this  is  true, 
not  only  Congress,  but  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  know  it — and  know  it  now. 

On  a  matter  so  vital  to  the  country,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  must 
not  settle  for  a  "briefing"  by  spokesmen  of 
the  Pentagon.  We  have  had  briefings  before, 
only  to  find  out  later,  much  to  our  chagrin, 
that  we  were  not  told  all  of  the  facts. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President.  I  walked 
out  of  the  "briefing"  tendered  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Ccmrruttee  this  morning, 
as  soon  as  I  learned  that  the  contingency 
plans  with  Thailand,  which  the  Committee 
has  repeatedly  asked  to  see,  had  again  been 
withheld  on  orders  from  Defense  Secretary 
Laird.  The  intimation  that  the  conunlttee 
members  might  be  given  a  peek  at  the  plans, 
if  we  went  to  the  Pentagon  for  a  look,  is 
demeaning  to  the  dignity  of  the  Senate  and 
an  affront  to  the  Constitutional  responsibil- 
ity we  bear  in  the  conduct  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  I  will  have  no  part  of  it. 

The  Pentagon's  refusal  to  cooperate  this 
morning  was  especially  insulting  in  view  of 
the  action  taken  in  this  Chamber  less  than 
two  months  ago.  when  an  overwhelming, 
bipartisan  majority  of  Senators  passed  the 
National  Commitments  Resolution. 

We  cannot  allow  the  Pentagon  to  disre- 
gard that  Resolution,  which  said  very  clearly 
that  It  is  "the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a 
national  commitment  by  the  United  States 
results  only  from  affirmative  action  taken  by 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
United  States  Government  by  means  of  a 
treaty,  statute,  or  concvirrent  resolution  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  specifically  provid- 
ing for  stich  commitment. 

These  are  the  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  felt  obliged  to  leave  the  hearing 
this  morning  at  the  commencement  of 
the  "briefing"  served  up  to  us. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  very  seri- 
ous questions  relating  to  our  constitu- 
tional powers  are  here  at  stake.  It  is  time 
we  faced  up  to  them. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
very  much  for  his  couitesy  in  yielding  to 
me  at  this  time. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  fiom  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  1373.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  1462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Vita 
Cusumano; 

H.R.  1808.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
John  W.  Booth  III; 

H.R.  2037.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
W.   Barrle   and   Marguerite  J.   Barrie; 

H.R.  6581.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
A.  Hegemann;  and 

H.R.  9088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clifford 
L.  Petty. 


EMERGENCY  INSURED  STUDENT 
LOAN  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2721)  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 


cation Act  of  1965  to  authorize  Federal 
incentive  payments  to  lenders  with  re- 
spect to  insured  student  loans  when  nec- 
essary, in  the  light  of  economic  condi- 
tions, in  order  to  assure  that  students 
will  have  reasonable  access  to  such  loans 
for  financing  their  education. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  be  defeated.  In  the  responses 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee,  we  have  had  a  number 
of  answers  to  the  points  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator.  I  think,  first  of 
all,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  appropriate  to 
realize  that  the  administration  sent  this 
proposed  legislation  to  us  only  at  the 
very  end  of  July  and  we  had  only  a  day 
of  hearings  on  It.  So  that  we  do  have 
emergency  legislation  here. 

But  now  with  the  action  that  was  taken 
at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  in  establishing  a  fixed  date  so 
that  bankers  can  anticipate  the  action 
which  will  be  taken  by  Congress,  they 
will  know  that  Congress  will  act  on  this 
program  and  that  the  loan  program  will 
continue. 

Therefore,  I  think  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion in  this  body  to  pass  the  legislation 
that  we  think  is  appropriate  and  best  to 
meet  outstanding  needs. 

If  we  are  going  to  pass  administrative 
legislation  for  the  benefit  of  what  I  think 
all  of  us  agree  is  a  worthwhile  goal — a 
viable  guaranteed  loan  program — we 
should  realize  as  well  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  students,  in  Sep- 
tember, who  will  not  be  able  to  continue 
their  education  because  the  NDEA  loan 
program  Is  not  completely  or  fully 
fimded  even  as  authorized,  and  because 
EOG  funds  are  needed.  When  we  are 
talking  here  about  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  students  that  will  not  be  able  to 
utilize  the  guaranteed  loan  program,  we 
know  so  well  that  if  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  adopted, 
there  will  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  students  who  will  not  be  going  to 
college  because  they  will  not  have  the 
funds  and  the  resources  to  do  so. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  to  look  back  over 
the  number  of  initial  year  students  who 
are  able  to  be  taken  care  of  under  the 
educational  opportunity  grant  program. 
It  was  140,000.  In  academic  year  1969. 
In  1970,  It  will  be  100.000,  and  In  the 
academic  year  1970-71  it  will  be  92,000, 
under  the  recent  House  appropriation. 
That  would  be  a  reduction  of  almost  30 
percent  in  absolute  numbers,  let  alone 
the  increasing  demand  by  lower  income 
students,  those  who  can  take  advantage 
of  the  EOG  program.  These  are  all  low- 
income  students.  They  have  the  greatest 
financial  need. 

When  we  talk  about  the  guaranteed 
loan  program  to  benefit  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  middle-income  Americans, 
we  should  realize  that  the  NDEA  loan 
program  is  also  important.  To  benefit  the 
low-income  groups  will  take  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  time.  Nonetheless,  NDEA  is  a  loan 
program.  Thus,  I  think  that  when  we  are 
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considering  here  how  to  help,  assist,  and 
benefit  students,  we  must  realize  that 
there  are  four  fundamental  programs 
which  provide  financial  assistance  to 
young  Americans  today  and  which  are 
really  the  four  pillars  upon  which  the 
educational  program  is  supported. 

They  are  the  educational  opportunity 
grant  program;  the  NDEA  loans;  the  Col- 
lege Work-Study  program;  and  guaran- 
teed loans.  If  we  are  going  to  benefit  and 
help  one  group  of  young  people  in  this 
countiT,  I  think  we  ought  to  consider 
helping  other  kinds  of  students  in  our 
society  who  have  as  much  need,  if  not 
more,  and  who  would  be  drastically 
prejudiced  if  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  were 
adopted. 

I  think  we  should  have  in  the  Record 
the  number  of  new  students  and  the 
number  of  applications  made  by  institu- 
tions across  this  country  to  the  Office  of 
Education  for  education  grants  and  for 
work-study  programs,  and  the  numbers 
that  are  actually  being  granted.  Then  we 
see  as  clearly  as  can  be  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  will  not  be 
going  to  school  if  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
adopted  and  adequate  funds  are  not 
available.  The  number  of  students  who 
are  being  shut  out  of  EOG,  work-study 
and  NDEA  loan  programs  is  more  than 
double — perhaps  triple — the  number 
who,  it  is  predicted  by  the  administra- 
tion, will  be  helped  by  passage  of  this 
bonus  provision. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
5  minutes? 

Mr.  PELL.  We  have  only  7  minutes  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MOSS.  May  I  have  3  minutes? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  op- 
pose the  amendment  that  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  As 
I  listened  to  the  arguments  being  made 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle,  they  were  to  the 
effect  that  this  would  be  an  authoriza- 
tion which,  if  it  were  implemented  later 
by  an  appropriation,  might  carry  the  ex- 
penditures of  our  Federal  budget  beyond 
the  point  of  limitation  that  has  been  set 
by  the  Congress  in  its  action  and  that  the 
President  has  to  abide  by.  But  I  sensed 
in  the  discussion  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  that  perhaps  this  was 
not  as  uigent  and  did  not  have  that 
direct  effect,  because,  as  he  pointed  out, 
as  he  qualified  his  argument,  he  said,  of 
course,  we  are  only  talking  about  an  au- 
thorization here;  we  know  it  has  to  be 
Implemented  with  an  appropriation. 

At  this  time  we  are  debating  in  this 
Chamber  the  authorization  for  military 
procurement.  Perhaps  that  is  going  to 
be  greatly  changed  by  the  time  the  au- 
thorization Is  finally  granted.  That,  too, 
must  go  through  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess. 

What  we  are  talking  about  in  this  bill 
is  an  authorization  indicating  what  the 
Congress  believes  our  commitment 
should  be  to  the  students  of  this  coun- 
try who  are  utilizing  the  programs  we 
have  for  grants  and  loans  for  higher 
education. 


If  we  stop  there  now,  we  say  we  are 
not  even  willing  to  make  a  commitment ; 
that  they  are  cast  out  as  far  as  next 
year  is  concerned ;  there  Is  no  hope  later 
of  getting  an  appropriation  should  the 
funds  be  available;  saying  that  we  must 
remain  inside  of  an  overall  ceiling  lim- 
itation. 

So  I  think  the  argument  is  fallacious. 
I  think  the  question  simply  is.  Do  we 
believe  that  the  loans  that  are  author- 
ized by  the  sections  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  cut  out  of  this  bill  ought 
to  be  authorized  as  a  measurement 
against  which  we  may  apply  appropria- 
tions to  be  available  to  students  who 
utilize  this  great  program? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  so  he  may  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  my  good  friends 
from  Utah  o^  Massachusetts.  How  do 
they  answer  the  proposition  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  raised?  I  am  an 
original  sponsor  of  the  bill.  I  support  in- 
creased appropriations  across  the  board. 
But  I  want  a  bill  before  we  recess.  How 
are  we  going  to  get  the  bill  through  the 
House  with  this  increased  amount  of 
authorization?  I  would  rather  have  a  bill 
that  increased  moneys  for  loan  funds 
than  to  have  no  bill.  Then  we  could  come 
back  in  September  and  increase  it  across 
the  board.  Many  of  us  on  this  side  will 
help  every  inch  of  the  way.  But  I  think 
you  are  going  to  destroy  the  opportunity 
to  have  a  bill  if  you  insist  on  having  in 
the  bill,  in  this  short  period  of  time,  in- 
creased authorizations  which  were  not 
part  of  the  original  bill  at  the  time  it 
was  introduced  and  which  are  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  House. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

I  tried  to  answer  that  question  earlier 
by  saying  that  this  is  a  question  of  opin- 
ion. Tlie  Senator  from  New  York  be- 
lieves it  would  kill  the  bill.  I  believe  we 
will  have  to  go  to  conference  no  matter 
what  form  the  bill  is  in.  We  will  be  In  a 
better  position  if  this  measure  is  the 
Senate's  view. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  reply  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska,  as  I  understand,  yester- 
day Mr.  Gross  objected  to  any  consid- 
eration of  guaranteed  student  loans.  It 
is  highly  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any 
consideration  of  the  legislation,  anyway, 
until  after  the  break.  That  is  why  I  think 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  was  so  important  and  of  such  value, 
because  it  established  the  fixed  date  of 
August  15.  As  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  commented,  the 
banks  will  know  whether  they  are  going 
to  get  the  legislation,  and  will  be  able 
to  go  ahead  with  the  loans.  I  think  the 
action  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  really  made  all  this  exercise  so 
possible. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  just 


want  the  Record  to  reflect  the  author- 
izations and  budget  proposals  for  the 
three  programs  which  we  are  considering. 

For  NDEA  loans,  the  fiscal  year  1969 
appropriation  was  $193.4  million. 

In  fiscal  1970  we  have  $275  million 
already  authorized.  The  budget  request 
is  $161,9  million,  although  the  House- 
passed  appropriations  bill  contains  $229 
million. 

For  the  work-study  program,  we  had, 
in  round  figures,  $140  million  in  fiscal 
year  1969  appropriations;  $255  million 
is  authorized  for  fiscal  1970;  $154  million 
is  in  the  budget;  and  $154  million  was 
appropriated  by  the  House. 

For  educational  opportunity  grants. 
$124.6  million  was  appropriated  for  fis- 
cal 1969.  $175.6  million  was  requested 
for  appropriations  in  the  budget  for  1970. 
$159.6  million  was  passed  by  the  House. 

President  Nixon's  budget  thus  con- 
tains a  net  increase  of  $31.5  million  over 
last  year's  appropriations  for  these  three 
programs,  which  seems  to  me  to  indicate 
we  support  the  program. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  amplify  the  argument  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  supported 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  If  we  dress 
this  bill  up  like  a  girl  going  to  a  party, 
the  House  will  not  accept  it.  I  am  not 
sure  all  Senators  are  certain  that  this  bill 
has  been  out  of  the  committee  for  some 
time.  It  has  been  objected  to  on  the 
House  floor  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent rule,  and  the  reason  why  it  was 
objected  to  was  that  the  House  could  not 
work  its  will  and  pass  it  with  no  amend- 
ments. That  is  why  here  today  we  are 
putting  it  on  another  bill,  so  it  can  go 
back  to  the  House  without  any  amend- 
ment. 

So  when  the  argument  is  made  that 
we  ought  to  put  a  lot  of  amendments  in 
the  bUl  to  change  the  thrust  of  the  bill 
as  it  was  originally,  to  take  care  of  the 
direct  loan  program,  we  are  flying  right 
in  the  teeth  of  what  the  situation  Is  in 
the  House  today.  They  do  not  want  any 
amendments.  That  is  why  we  are  doing  it 
in  this  fashion,  so  it  can  go  back  to  them 
without  any  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  replying  to 
the  analogy  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
we  are  not  trying  to  get  the  girl  dressed 
up  like  a  Christmas  tree.  To  my  mind  we 
are  letting  the  overcoat  go  and  leaving 
the  dress  on,  as  it  goes  to  the  House 
now. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  ask  this  question.  I  feel 
the  loan  program  is  an  important  and 
essential  one.  As  I  imderstand  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois,  it  does  not  reduce 
any  of  the  existing  authorizations. 

Mr.  PELL.  It  does  not  reduce  the  au- 
thorization on  the  guaranteed  student- 
loan  program.  It  knocks  out  completely 
the  increased  authorizations  for  NDEA, 
the  college  work-study  program,  and  the 
educational  opportunity  grants. 
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Mr.  President,  in  re- 
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fact  that  we  have  the  bill  before  us.  but 
I  think  we  ought  to  follow  the  most  ex- 
peditious course  of  action,  if  we  really 
care  about  what  is  going  to  happen 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  do  care 
about  what  may  happen.  There  is  a  right 
way  and  a  wrong  way  to  do  it.  The  right 
way  is  for  us  to  pass  our  bill,  for  them 
to  pass  theirs,  and  we  go  to  conference. 
There  is  plenty  of  time  -for  that,  but  my 
feeling  is  that  they  will  not  do  it.  any- 
way. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 30  seconds  to  make  a  pledge  to  the 
Senate.  If  the  Dirksen  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  I  assure  the  Senate  that  when 
we  consider  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  bill  in  the  committee.  I 
will  offer  amendments  to  raise  the  ceil- 
ings on  all  these  programs.  If  the  amend- 
ments are  defeated  in  the  committee,  I 
will  offer  them  on  the  floor,  and  the  Sen- 
ate will  have  an  opportunity  seasonably 
to.  vote  on  these  questions.  I  can  give  the 
Senate  every  assurance  on  that  score. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  has  9 
minutes  remaining  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  i  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  to  read  into  the  Record 
another  telegram,  this  one  being  from 
the  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

The  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest 
urges  the  Senate  to  hold  nrm  on  increased 
authorization  for  student  assistance  pro- 
grams and  to  resist  amendments  which  would 
delete  prohibitions  against  banks  discrimi- 
nating as  to  students  under  -uaranteed  loan 
programs. 


The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  38 
nays  56,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 38 

Allott 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Percy 

Baker 

Grlffln 

Prouty 

Bellmon 

Gurney 

Russell 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Scott 

Hoggs 

Holland 

Smith 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Stennls 

Cook 

Javits 

Stevens 

Cotton 

.Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Tower 

Dirksen 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Dole 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Domlnick 

Murphy 
NAYS— 56 

Aiken 

Harris 

Montoya 

Allen 

Hart 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Brooke 

Hatfleld 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Holllngs 

Pack  wood 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hughes 

Pas  tore 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Pell 

Case 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C 

Randolph 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Rlhlcoff 

Cranston 

liong 

Schwelker 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Ellender 

Mathias 

Symington 

Ervin 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Fong 

McGovern 

Tydlngs 

Fulbrlght 

Mclntyre 

Williams.  N.J 

Goodell 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

Gravel 

Mondale 
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Bible 

Oore 

Saxbe 

Eastland 

McGee 

Yarborough 
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This  is  the  same  message  we  received 
from  the  National  Association,  and  in- 
dicates, I  think,  the  answer  to  one  of  the 
questions  raised  earlier,  showing  that 
the  colleges  do  know  what  they  are  doing, 
and  that  if  we  get  this  authorization  ap- 
proved, they  will  be  in  a  better  position. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  already  been  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announcement  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  iMr.  Eastland), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee;, and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
•Mr.  McGee)  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  is  necessarily 
absent. 


So  Mr.  Dirksen 's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  supported 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois to  eliminate  increased  authoriza- 
tions for  certain  programs,  not  because 
I  oppose  the  programs  but  because  the 
increases  are  over  the  expenditure  cell- 
ing for  Federal  expenditures  imposed  by 
this  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  best  available  infor- 
mation indicates  that  the  House  would 
not  accept  these  amendments,  and  their 
Inclusion  could  seriously  hamper  the  pas- 
sage of  this  most  needed  student  loan  ex- 
tension program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
S.  2721,  the  student  emergency  loan 
amendments.  My  home  State  of  Utah 
now  faces  a  most  critical  problem  in  the 
field  of  education.  Over  30  percent  of  its 
population  is  of  school  age — third  high- 
est in  the  Nation— and  the  State  pres- 
ently spends  a  greater  percent  of  its 
budget  on  education  than  any  other 
State— 53.8  percent.  Utah  is  also  one  of 
the  highest  ranking  States  in  the  num- 
ber of  high  school  graduates  enrolling  in 
a  college  or  university  each  year,  and  it 
ranks  second  to  California  in  the  number 
of  students  remaining  in  their  home 
State  to  attend  Institutions  of  higher 
learning. 
Even  though  the  State  is  deeply  com- 
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mitted  financially  to  the  education  of  Its 
youth,  Utah's  high  birth  rate — first  in 
the  Nation — its  zeal  for  education,  its 
stringent  school  attendance  laws,  and  its 
relatively  low  level  of  personal  Incomes, 
place  It  40th  in  the  State  rankings  In  ex- 
penditures per  pupil.  It  simply  cannot 
keep  pace  with  the  rising  costs  of  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  college  opera- 
tions. As  a  result  college  tuition  fees  have 
Increased  sharply  over  the  past  4  years, 
and  many  worthy  and  capable  students 
have  found  it  necessary  to  rely  on  loans, 
scholarships  or  work-study  programs  to 
finance  their  college  educations. 

With  the  rise  of  the  prime  interest 
rate  to  8*2  percent  and  with  the  admin- 
istration's $35,000,000  budget  cut  In  the 
national  defense  student  loan  program, 
many  students  who  had  previously 
counted  on  loan  assistance  have  been 
told  by  both  colleges  and  banks  that 
"No  money  is  available."  Almost  every 
day  I  receive  telegrams  or  letters  from 
students  who,  as  of  this  date,  still  have 
found  no  way  to  meet  tuition  fees  this 
fall.  Just  this  morning  a  telegram  ar- 
rived from  Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher,  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Utah,  our 
State-supported  university,  asking  for 
help.  In  part  the  telegram  said: 

We  expect  requests  for  financial  assistance 
to  increase  substantially  this  fall.  Without 
relief  through  the  legislation  now  before 
Congress,  the  education  of  many  students 
could  be  curtailed  or  even  terminated. 

Presently,  11,000  Utah  students  are 
holders  of  federally  guaranteed  loans.  It 
is  the  estimate  of  Utah's  office  of  higher 
education  that  5,500  of  these  students 
cannot  continue  in  college,  and  an  addi- 
tional 2,000  to  2,500  potential  entering 
freshmen  will  not  be  able  to  enroll  in 
college,  without  this  type  of  financial  as- 
sistance. Last  year  $4*2  million  were  lent 
to  Utah  students  by  commercial  institu- 
tions under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  None  of  this  money  is  avail- 
able for  the  1969-70  school  year. 

But  the  State  of  Utah  is  not  alone  in 
its  educational  problems.  All  across  the 
country  tuition  costs  have  been  rising, 
and  many  students  in  all  50  States  have 
no  way  of  attending  college  unless  some- 
one makes  loan  money  available.  Last 
year  673,352  federally  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans  were  made  by  banking  institu- 
tions under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  Unless  some  action  is  taken 
quickly,  no  loans  will  be  made  for  the 
approaching  school  year.  Banks  simply 
would  not  lend  at  the  present  7  percent 
Federal  guarantee  when  the  prime  in- 
terest rate  Is  at  8' 2  percent. 

Can  we  afford,  Mr.  President,  to  for- 
sake those  ready  and  willing  to  begin  or 
continue  their  college  educations?  Can 
we  afford  to  deny  many  of  our  young 
people  from  lower-  and  middle-class 
families  the  chance  to  improve  them- 
selves with  an  education?  For  that  mat- 
ter, can  we  afford  to  deny  anyone  that 
process  which  makes  for  and  further 
develops  responsible  citizenship? 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  student 
radicals  are  destroying  the  educational 
process  on  our  college  campuses,  but  I 
say  if  the  bill  falls,  it  will  be  Congress, 
not  the  student  dissenters,  who  will  have 
caused  the  greatest  setback  to  our  edu- 
cational system. 


An  investment  In  our  young  citizens 
who  are  ready  and  willing  to  "learn  now 
and  pay  later"  Is  a  sound  and  wise  in- 
vestment, and  I  strongly  urge  quick  pas- 
sage of  S.  2721  both  here  and  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
as  part  of  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program,  private  lending  institutions 
provided  730,000  students  with  $670  mil- 
lion, in  Government  insured  or  guaran- 
teed loans  to  help  meet  the  cost  of  a  col- 
lege education.  In  Illinois  alone  38,524 
students  benefited  from  this  program  by 
receiving  over  $40  million  in  loans.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  nearly  10,000 
loans  and  $9  million  over  1968. 

This  increase  in  loan  applicants  is 
reflected  across  the  country  as  more  and 
more  of  our-  young  people  seek  a  college 
education  and  the  means  to  meet  its  ris- 
ing cost.  These  are  serious  students  who 
are  willing  to  assume  the  financial  ob- 
ligation of  paying  for  their  education. 

The  President  has  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  assisting  these  yoimg  people 
by  recommending  that  the  guaranteed 
loan  program  be  expanded.  Unfortunate- 
ly, our  fiscal  situation  with  rising  interest 
rates  and  a  tight  money  market  threat- 
ens the  operation  of  this  program  by  dry- 
ing up  the  source  of  the  loans.  In  fact, 
the  threat  to  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram is  so  critical  that  nearly  one-third 
of  the  students  seeking  loans  to  enter 
college  this  fall  will  be  refused  them. 

We  must  act  now  to  meet  this  crisis  by 
providing  private  lenders  with  incentives 
to  continue  making  loans  for  education. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  joined 
Senator  Javits  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2721, 
the  Insmed  Student  Loan  Emergency 
Amendments  of  1969,  an  administration 
bill. 

Cun-ently.  the  Government  is  author- 
ized by  law  to  guarantee  student  loans  at 
a  7-percent  interest  rate.  This  rate  is  not 
competitive  with  the  rate  on  other  types 
of  personal  loans  now  that  the  prime  in- 
terest rate  is  8*2  percent. 

To  provide  private  lenders  with  the 
stimulus  for  making  student  loans,  the 
legislation  I  am  cosponsoring  would  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  establish  an  incentive  al- 
lowance to  be  paid  to  lenders  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  allowance  would 
be  allocated  only  when  economic  condi- 
tions are  a  deterrent  to  the  lending  of 
funds  to  students  and  would  not  exceed 
3  percent  of  the  principal  balance  of  all 
the  outstanding  student  loans  distributed 
by  a  lender  on  or  after  July  1,  1969. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  recently  re- 
ported out  a  similar  measure  and  we  have 
this  bill  on  the  Senate  Calendar.  I  would 
hope  that  action  on  this  legislation  will, 
therefore,  be  taken  at  once  in  order  to 
help  students  enter  college  this  fall. 
Favorable  action  will  represent  one  of 
the  soundest  and  best  investments  in  the 
future  that  we  can  make. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  emergency  legislation,  the 
Insured  Student  Loan  Emergency 
Amendments  of  1969,  I  urge  prompt  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  on  it. 

The  legislation  would  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  prescribe  an  incentive  allowance  above 
the  present  7-percent  simple  interest  rate 


authorized  by  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program.  The  incentive  allowance, 
which  may  not  exceed  3  percent,  may 
be  paid  whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  statutory  interest  limita- 
tion or  economic  conditions  are  deter- 
ring eligible  lenders  from  making  stu- 
dent loans.  With  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment paying  the  Incentive  cost  allowance, 
there  would  be  no  additional  cost  to  the 
student. 

The  peak  student  loan  application 
periods  of  August.  September,  and  Oc- 
tober are  upon  us.  Already  my  California 
offices  have  been  deluged  with  desperate 
calls  from  students  urging  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  see  that  the  loans  will 
be  made  so  that  they  might  pursue  their 
higher  education.  I  recently  read  that  it 
had  been  estimated  that  200,000  of  the 
youngsters  applying  for  the  guaranteed 
loan  program  may  be  turned  down.  We 
clearly  cannot  let  this  happen,  and  I 
know  I  speak  for  the  many  students  in 
California  and  their  parents  in  congratu- 
lating the  administration  and  Secretary 
Finch  in  sending  down  this  emergency 
legislation. 

Financing  higher  education  is  a  real 
struggle  for  many  students  and  their 
parents.  The  Federal  Government  has 
various  programs  of  grants,  direct  loans, 
and  guaranteed  loans  to  help  them.  The 
latter  program  was  enacted  in  1965  with 
the  purpose  of  providing  assistance  in 
financing  college  expenses  for  those  stu- 
dents from  moderate-income  families 
who  had  been  excluded  from  loan  and 
other  assistance  under  the  various  Fed- 
eral programs.  Last  year,  the  guaranteed 
loan  program,  as  well  as  the  other  stu- 
dent financial  assistance  programs,  were 
extended  as  part  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968.  As  a  member 
of  the  Education  Subcommittee,  I 
strongly  supported  the  extension.  During 
the  hearings  on  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968.  we  also  faced  this 
problem  and  for  this  same  reason. 

Mr.  President,  interest  rates  were  bal- 
looning with  the  result  that  the  student 
loans  were  not  competitive  with  other 
loans  for  which  the  rate  of  return  was 
determined  by  the  money  market.  As  a 
result,  the  committee  increased  the  then 
maximum  statutory  interest  rate  from  6 
to  7  percent.  With  the  higher  interest 
rate.  730,000  students  received  loans 
totaling  $670  million  in  the  past  year.  In 
California,  in  fiscal  year  1969.  76.054  stu- 
dents secured  loans  totaling  over  $69 
million.  Thus,  this  is  a  most  important 
program  in  my  State. 

Inflation  has  continued,  however,  and 
Interest  rates  have  skyrocketed  until  the 
prime  interest  rate  today  of  8' 2  percent 
is  the  highest  in  the  economic  history 
of  this  Nation.  All  other  installment  loan 
interest  rates  are  pegged  upward  from 
the  prime  rate.  With  interest  rates  like 
this,  the  student  loans  are  once  again  not 
competitive. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  the  administra- 
tion has  sent  to  the  Congress  a  unique 
proposal  in  response  to  an  emergency 
situation.  It  has  my  strong  support.  The 
need  for  this  bill  illustrates  yet  another 
group — the  students — who  are  harmed 
by  inflation,  and  spotlights  once  again 
the  necessity  of  taking  actions  to  curb 
inflation. 
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imagine  that  many  students  have  not 
yet  brought  word  back  to  the  campuses 
because  they  have  not  formally  been  re- 
fused loans  up  to  now — their  applica- 
tions simply  have  not  been  acted  on  one 
way  or  the  other. 

But,  even  using  these  partial  statis- 
tics, the  data  translates  into  a  very  bleak 
picture  in  which  there  will  be  over  2,500 
students  in  my  State  who  will  not  be 
going  to  college  this  fall  unless  the  leg- 
islation before  us  is  enacted  quite 
promptly. 

And  this  does  not  tell  the  full  story. 
Our  college  authorities  have  alerted  me 
to  another  serious  problem  arising  from 
the  interest  limitation  in  existing  law. 
Most  of  those  banks  which  have  agreed 
to  make  loans  under  the  guaranteed  in- 
terest program  have  strictly  rationed 
the  portion  of  their  funds  allotted  for 
this  purpose.  This  has  meant  a  drastic 
cut  in  the  face  amount  of  these  loans 
at  a  time  when  the  actual  costs  students 
must  pay  have  rocketed  up.  This  is  im- 
posing a  serious  financial  crisis  in  itself 
on  many  households  and  is  likely  to  lead 
to  many  forced  dropouts  late  in  the  se- 
mester due  to  an  overcommitment  on 
the  part  of  many  students  who  had  en- 
rolled on  a  prayer  and  a  hope  and  in- 
sufficient funds. 

Mr.  President,  the  approach  set  forth 
in  the  bill,  as  reported,  is  a  serious  effort 
at  solving  the  desperate  problem  which 
is  hitting  our  college-age  citizens. 

Under  this  measure,  there  will  be  no 
additional  cost  to  the  student.  The  stu- 
dents will  not  have  to  pay  higher  inter- 
est rates. 

The  bill  will  do  the  job  of  starting 
these  loans  rolling  immediately.  By  mak- 
ing a  Federal  incentive  payment  to  eligi- 
ble lenders  during  periods  when  econom- 
ic conditions  prevent  them  from  offer- 
ing the  lower  interest  rates,  banks  will 
be  encouraged  and  enabled  to  get  the 
guaranteed  loans  flowing  again. 

The  legislation  will  provide  benefits 
for  middle-income  families  as  well  as 
low-income  families.  The  middle-income 
individual  in  society  is  too  often  the  for- 
gotten man  of  America.  For  once  we  will 
have  done  something  that  benefits  him 
in  a  direct  and  significant  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  privileged  to  be 
among  the  first  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
under  consideration.  It  is  the  answer  for 
which  the  citizens  of  my  State  have  been 
looking.  My  oflQce  has  been  deluged  with 
letters  and  phone  calls  pleading  that 
action  be  taken  to  assure  that  these 
loans  will  be  made.  To  indicate  just  how 
bad  the  situation  has  become,  I  have 
been  told  by  many  students  that  they 
were  assured  last  January  that  their 
loans  would  be  granted,  and  it  is  only 
now  they  are  learning  the  bitter  news  of 
the  rejection  of  their  applications.  The 
impact  with  which  this  news  has  hit 
them  is  evident.  These  are  students  who 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  thought  their  plans 
were  set  for  the  coming  school  year. 
They  had  been  accepted  by  the  colleges. 
They  were  certified  as  being  qualified 
for  loans  which  had  been  approved  as  a 
normal  matter  of  course  in  the  past. 
Suddenly,  out  of  the  blue,  the  entire 
situation  changes.  They  are  told  they 
must  raise  a  large  sum  of  money  or  be 
locked  out  of  school. 


Mr.  President.  I  believe  there  Is  an 
element  involved  here  of  national  faith 
in  the  Government.  The  existence  of  this 
program  on  the  books  had  led  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  rely  in  good  faith  on  the 
availability  of  loans  for  students.  In 
keeping  with  the  commitment  which 
Congress  has  made  by  enacting  this 
program,  I  feel  it  is  mandatory  on  us 
to  act  today  to  amend  the  law  in  order 
to  remove  the  roadblock  which  now 
stands  between  students  and  the  contin- 
ued pursuit  of  their  education.  Conse- 
quently, I  urge  the  passage  of  this  very 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  passage  of 
this  proposed  legislation,  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor,  is  urgently  needed  if  we  are 
to  prevent  a  great  hardship  on  thousands 
of  college  students  and  prospective  col- 
lege students  who  need  loans  to  go  to 
college  this  fall. 

The  Congress  is  going  into  recess  to- 
morrow at  the  conclusion  of  business, 
and  we  will  not  resume  until  after  Labor 
Day.  This  legislation  must  be  passed  be- 
fore the  recess,  and  nothing  should  have 
been  done  to  jeopardize  its  enactment, 
including  increasing  the  authorization 
beyond  that  approved  by  the  adminis- 
tration under  the  spending  ceiling  al- 
ready set  by  the  Congress. 

Enactment  after  Labor  Day  will  be 
too  late  to  avoid  irreparable  harm  to 
thousands  of  students,  and  those  who 
voted  against  the  Dirksen  amendment 
must  take  full  responsibility  if  this 
happens. 

It  is  regrettable  that  those  Senators 
who  are  in  control  of  the  committee 
could  not  have  acted  sooner  on  this  leg- 
islation, but  I  do  appreciate  the  action 
taken  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
having  the  military  procurement  bill 
laid  aside  so  that  we  could  take  action 
on  the  college  student  loan  problem 
today. 

Several  months  ago  I  saw  this  prob- 
lem looming  ahead  in  view  of  the  deeply 
serious  high  Interest  rate  resulting  from 
the  inflationary  deficit  spending  poli- 
cies of  previous  administrations  and 
previous  Congresses.  I  urged  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  give  Congress  his  recommendations, 
and  I  suggested  the  possibility  of  greater 
flexibility  in  guaranteed  interest  rates. 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  pending  leg- 
islation follows  this  approach. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
placed  in  the  Record  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  for  August  4.  which  well  sets 
forth  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  and 
the  urgency  of  the  need  for  this 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Politics  op  Economics:  College  Loan  Crisis 
AT  Hand,  Action  Lags 

(Barry  Kalb) 

The  impending  crisis  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion loan  situation  contains  all  the  ele- 
ments for  magnificent  congressional  debate, 
but  there  is  no  time  for  it. 

At  present,  there  Is  almost  as  much  talk 
on  Capitol  Hill  about  getting  students  in- 
to college — by  enabling  them  to  secure  guar* 
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anteed  loans — as  about  kicking  some  of  them, 
the  disrupters,  out. 

But  only  nine  days  remain  before  Con- 
gress adjourns  for  its  summer  recess,  and 
when  the  lawmalters  reconvene  Sept.  3  It 
will  be  -too  late  to  provide  much  help  for 
student  loan  applicants. 

By  that  time,  college  registration  will 
have  begun,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  mar- 
ginally affluent  college  hopefuls  will  find 
their  educational  experience  limited  to  a  les- 
son In  the  politics  of  economics. 

The  situation  in  the  Washington  area  Is 
Indicative  of  the  overall  problem.  The  Dis- 
trict goverrunent  has  a  record  amount  avail- 
able for  guaranteed  loans  this  year,  butj  fears 
the  ever-Increasing  number  of  college  stu- 
dents will  overwhelm  the  fund.  Maryland  Is 
barely  holding  Its  head  above  water.  It  must 
make  special  payments  to  banks  for  each 
student  loan.  Virginia  students  are  having  a 
particularly   rough   time   obtaining   loans. 

The  crisis  was  triggered  by  the  rise  In  the 
prime  Interest  rate,  the  Interest  banks  charge 
their  best  customers. 

Every  state,  and  the  District,  has  a  sys- 
tem for  guaranteeing  loans  to  students.  In 
some  cases  the  state  guarantees  the  loan, 
in  others  the  federal  government  Insures  the 
loan,  and  In  still  others,  a  private  orga- 
nization called  the  United  Student  Aid  Fund 
makes  the  guarantee  under  contract  with  the 
state. 

Lending  Institutions  contend  that  they 
make  less  money  with  their  money  if  they 
lend  It  to  students,  because  of  high  han- 
dling costs.  But  because  the  guarantee  sys- 
tem assures  them  of  getting  their  money 
back,  even  if  the  student  defaults  or  dies,  the 
Institutions  are  willing,  In  their  words,  to 
"perform  this  public  service." 

They  do  insist  on  breaking  even,  however, 
and  this  is  a  major  factor  In  the  crisis.  The 
amended  federal  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  cannot  guarantee  a  loan  over  7  per- 
cent Interest,  and  the  prime  rate  Is  cur- 
rently at  BVi  percent. 

The  result:  Lending  Institutions  are  claim- 
ing they  cannot  afford  to  lend  money  at  7 
percent,  guaranteed  or  not,  and  young  ap- 
plicants are  receiving  rejection  notices  In- 
stead of  money. 

Congress  Is  debating  remedies  to  the  sit- 
uation. But  observers  are  afraid  that  all 
manner  of  outside  factors — student  unrest, 
fiscal  economy,  spending  priorities,  federal 
subsidies  to  banks  and  the  like — will  be 
brought  Into  the  argument,  and  nobody  sees 
much  chance  of  legislative  relief  before  the 
recess. 

It  is  dlfRcult  at  present  to  measure  the 
full  Impact  of  the  crisis,  since  many  students 
are  still  in  the  process  of  applying  for  loans. 
But  things  are  already  beginning  to  look 
bleak. 

The  National  Council  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion Loan  Programs  estimates  that  between 
150,000  and  200,000  students  will  be  unable 
to  obtain  loans  if  the  government  does  not 
act  promptly. 

This  Is  not  necessarily  an  accurate  meas- 
ure of  how  many  will  be  denied  college,  since 
many  of  these  students  can  be  expected  to 
obtain  aid  elsewhere  or  squeeze  through  on  a 
reduced  budget. 

Nonetheless,  things  are  at  a  critical  point. 
Allen  Vanderstaay,  assistant  director  of  the 
division  of  student  finance  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  says 
banks  all  around  the  country  are  tightening 
their  loan  policies. 

This  is  taking  two  major  forms,  he  says: 
Some  banks  are  not  granting  loans  to  new 
borrowers,  which  means  Incoming  freshmen 
are  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  loan  cutdown. 
And  some  banks  are  granting  loans  only  to 
students  whose  parents  have  had  long-stand- 
ing accounts. 

Some  banks  are  applying  both  of  these 
measures,  he  says,  and  some  have  cut  off  even 
those  students  who  have  borrowed  from 
them  In  the  past. 


Washington-area  schools  have  already  be- 
gun to  receive  letters  from  desperate  stu- 
dents, although  none  Is  willing  yet  to  pre- 
dict just  how  bad  things  will  become. 

A  Georgetown  University  law  student  has 
been  unable  to  obtain  a  loan  from  a  Mary- 
land bank  which  has  lent  him  money  for 
the  past  two  years;  a  George  Washington 
University  senior  from  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.,  has 
been  getting  the  run-around  from  a  bank 
he  has  borrowed  from  for  three  years  and 
his  father  has  dealt  with  for  25;  a  Casper, 
Wyo.,  man  accepted  by  GW  law  school  was 
told  the  state  was  unable  to  guarantee  his 
loan. 

Col.  Tom  W.  Sills,  director  of  student  aid 
at  American  University,  says  the  situation  is 
the  worst  he's  seen  in  his  seven  years  at  AU. 
William  Patterson,  Sills'  counterpart  at  GW. 
says  simply,  "Things  are  real  tough." 

The  universities  say  the  general  loan  situa- 
tion In  the  District,  Maryland  and  Virginia  Is 
"fair  to  poor,"  although  the  loan  directors 
of  the  three  jurisdictions  minimize  the  dlfB- 
culties. 

Rot>ert  A.  McCormlck,  director  of  the  Dis- 
trict Loan  Insurance  Program,  says  a  record 
$2.4  million  is  available  this  year  for  guar- 
anteed loans,  but  he  still  fears  demand  may 
exceed  supply. 

The  District  program  was  begun  during  the 
1967-68  school  year,  and  1550  loans  for  a 
total  of  $1.7  million  have  been  made  since. 
These  1550  students  represent  99  percent 
of  eligible  applicants,  he  says. 

The  District  is  unique  In  having  a  pool  of 
money,  contributed  by  local  banks  and  dis- 
bursed directly  by  the  loan  office.  In  effect, 
each  bank  holds  a  piece  of  each  loan. 

Originally,  12  of  the  city's  14  banks  par- 
ticipated, but  two  have  recently  dropped  out. 
To  make  matters  worse,  McCormlck  com- 
plains, none  of  the  city's  savings  and  loan 
companies  will  participate  In  the  pool,  even 
though  all  are  autliorlzed  by  law  to  do  so. 

Maryland,  according  to  James  Leamer.  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Maryland  Higher  Edu- 
cation Loan  Corp.,  has  been  able  to  hang  on 
because  of  a  special  provision,  enacted  the 
first  of  last  month,  which  allows  the  state 
to  pay  a  $25  "Incentive"  fee  to  banks  that 
agree  to  make  loans. 

"This  Is  the  only  reason  we're  holding  our 
heads  above  water,"  Leamer  says.  "We're  still 
going  to  see  what  crunch  develops  about  the 
middle  of  this  month.' 

Virginia  is  another  story.  GWs  Patterson 
labels  the  state  "simply  terrible."  Charles 
Hill,  director  of  the  Virginia  State  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Authority,  Is  a  little  less 
harsh,  but  not  much. 

"Our  lenders  are  being  selective,  no  doubt 
about  it,"  Hill  says.  "There's  continued 
(bank)  activity,  but  not  at  the  level  we'd 
like." 

Hill  says  all  Virginia  banks  for  the  last 
two  years  iiave  restricted  loans  to  students 
whose  families  are  already  customers.  In  ad- 
dition, the  state's  banks  grant  loans  only  to 
students  attending  school  In  Virginia. 

The  scramble  for  guaranteed  loans  has 
been  increased  by  a  shortage  of  money 
available  for  National  Defense  Education 
Assistance  loans.  NDEA  money,  which  Is 
aimed  at  low-Income  students.  Is  allotted 
to  Individual  colleges  after  state  finance  ex- 
perts determine  how  much  each  college  in 
their  state  needs. 

Statistics  tell  the  NDEA  story.  During  the 
196&-69  school  year,  the  states  requested  a 
total  of  $247  million  in  NDEA  money.  The 
government  appropriated  $190  million. 

For  the  coming  year,  the  states  have  re- 
quested $273  million.  The  outgoing  Johnson 
Administration  budgeted  far  less  than  this, 
and  the  Nixon  Administration  reduced  John- 
son's figure  even  more — to  $155  million.  The 
House  on  Wednesday  raised  this  figure  by 
$40.8  million,  but  this  still  leaves  only  $5.8 
million  more  than  last  year,  and  Senate 
action  on  this  budget  t)efore  the  Aug.  13 
recess  appears  slim. 


This  throws  an  Increased  burden  on  the 
guaranteed  loan  program,  and  any  help 
here  must  come  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  only  method  seriously  considered 
at  this  time  Is  for  the  government  to  give 
banks  a  3  percent  "Incentive  payment"  on 
each  loan,  over  and  above  the  regular  7 
percent  Interest  rate. 

U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  James  E. 
Allen,  In  testimony  before  the  House  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  said  the  ad- 
ministration favors  this  method  over  simply 
raising  the  interest  ceiling  for  several 
reasons. 

For  one  thing,  the  government  would  as- 
sume any  payment  over  7  percent,  thus  re- 
lieving the  student  of  additional  financial 
burden.  If  the  interest  celling  were  simply 
raised,  the  student  would  be  saddled  with 
the  entire  amount. 

Allen  also  pointed  out  that  the  Incentive 
payment  rate  "may  be  adjusted  accordingly. 
This  avoids  locking  in  both  the  government 
and  the  student  to  what  may  be  artificially 
high   interest  rates." 

In  addition,  he  said,  this  plan  is  "the 
least  expensive  method  of  the  alternatives 
we  have  examined." 

But  some  congressmen  are  unlikely  to  be 
impressed.  If  the  administration  bill  ever 
gets  to  the  House  floor.  It  may  well  be  blocked 
by  such  men  as  Rep.  Wright  Patman.  D-Tex  . 
a  longtime  foe  of  federal  subsidies  to  banks. 

Patman  testified  against  raising  the  In- 
terest celling  from  6  to  7  percent  last  year 
to  meet  a  similar  prime  rate  rise  (it  was 
done  anyway) .  "The  banks  are  so  heavily 
subsidized  anyway,"  said  a  member  of  Pat- 
man's  office,  "he  feels  7  percent  is  plenty." 

The  bill  may  encounter  the  same  kind  of 
opposition  in  the  Senate.  If  the  bill  makes  Us 
way  through  the  Senate  Education  subcom- 
mltee  to  the  full  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  chairman  Ralph  Yarborough  of 
Texas,  who  agrees  largely  with  Patman  on  the 
Issue  of  bank  subsidies,  may  block  it. 

"The  Idea  of  subsidies  to  the  bank  Instead 
of  the  student  doesn't  especially  appeal  to 
us,"  a  Yarborough  staff  member  says. 

Harry  Hogan,  counsel  to  the  House  special 
education  subcommittee  chaired  by  Rep. 
Edith  Green  of  Oregon,  notes  another  poten- 
tial stumbling  block  to  passage  of  the  bill. 
Some  liberal  congressmen,  faced  with  a  fur- 
ther amendment  to  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  may  try  to  enact  changes  throughout, 
such  as  raising  the  $1,500  limit  on  a  single 
guaranteed  loan,  he  says.  Debate  on  such 
measures  could  slow  things  down. 

But  the  bill  may  never  progress  even  that 
far.  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell,  D-R.I..  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Education  subcommittee,  is  re- 
portedly not  particularly  enthused  about  the 
bill,  and  may  take  his  time  In  sending  it 
along  to  the  full  committee. 

A  first  step  towards  alleviating  the  crisis 
took  place  today  when  the  Green  subcom- 
mittee reported  out  an  amended  version  of 
the  administration's  bill,  to  the  full  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee. 

The  major  change,  written  In  by  Rep.  John 
Erlenborn,  R-Ill..  would  be  to  adjust  the 
Incentive  rate  every  three  months,  instead  of 
every  six  months  as  recommended  by  the 
administration. 

The  full  committee  Is  scheduled  to  meet 
Wednesday  morning. 

The  subcommittee  sent  a  recommendation 
along  with  the  bill  that  the  committee  take 
steps  to  rush  the  bill  to  the  fioor. 

Banks  are  repeating  their  policy  of  last 
year  and  making  loan  commitments  In  an- 
ticipation of  federal  action.  Vanderstaay  says. 

"TTie  banks  (last  year)  had  every  expecta- 
tion that  something  was  going  to  be  done  and 
went  ahead  and  made  the  commitments.  But 
they  didn't  make  disbursements  (before 
action  was  taken).  So  we're  not  sure  how 
many  of  these  present  commitments  will 
become  disbursements,"  he  said. 

Is  the  situation  as  bad  as  It  looks?  Vander- 
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education. 

National   Defense 
Work-Study,   and 
Grants    have    been 
worthy,  needy  stude 
the    programs    have 
assist  to  474  students 

With     National 
funds  of  $100,501,21 
making    their    way 
yaar  1968-69.  Based 
u  new  state  Instltutlim 
to  assist  260  students 
funding  for  Fiscal 
lion  level  as  requested 
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m  hard  put  to  prove  It 
I'm  afraid  we  won't  be 
It's  m  bit  too  late." 


this  program  has 

of  students  throughout 

their  education. 

the  student  to  bor- 

private  lending  insti- 

those  loans  to  the 

vet  2.000  students   from 
by  the  program.  This 
of  high  interest  rates 
interest  rates  fixed  in 
many  lending  institu- 
the  program.  The  re- 
housands  of  students 
serious  financial  bind. 
t  bind  will  be  so  scri- 
be unable  to  continue 
college  education, 
letters  from  through- 
g  me  to  support  some 
light  of  the  current 
agreement  has   been 
lilll.  I  will  support  its 
that  this  action  will 
necessary  for  these 
in  college  this  fall, 
consent  that  a  few  of 
received  on  this  issue 
rodents  of  Idaho  ap- 
the  Record. 
objection,  the  letters 
be|prtnted  in  the  Record, 


State  College. 
Idaho,  March  28,  1969. 


igher 
Sta  e 

gite 


A  combination  of 

very   bleak   outlook 

to  finance  their 

for  the  year  1969-70. 

and    September,     1968, 

unibering  1.367  negotiated 

275.592  under  the  Ped- 

Loan  Program.  This 

which    most    of    our 

pjirticipated  in  our  state 

students  who  are  not 

family  income  brackets. 

in  prime  interest 

informed  us  that  they 

assist   students   in   this 

costs  of  living  a  large 

College  students  who 

themselves,  acquire 

and  enter  the  wage- 

forld,  are  now  without 

inance      their     higher 

:  Student  Loans,   College 

EC  ucational    Opportunity 

mplemented    to    assist 

ts.  In  the  current  year 

provided    an    economic 

at  Boise  State  College. 

Defense     Student     Loan 

BSC  students  are  now 

(|hrough    this    academic 

our  rate  of  growth  as 

we  requested  funds 

in  PY  69-70.  Proposed 

1970  at  the  $155  mll- 

by  the  President  In 


his  budget  Indicates  that  our  NDSL  alloca- 
tion will  be  $82,365. 

The  College  Work-Study  Program  and 
initial  year  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
are  similarly  affected. 

Idaho  students  have  demonstrated,  not 
in  disruption  of  our  campuses,  their  ability 
to  plan  for  their  future  by  Iwrrowlng  a 
minimum  to  get  through  each  year,  working 
and  studying  as  they  go,  and  have  followed 
through  on  their  responsibility  by  repaying 
their  loans.  Won't  you  use  your  influence  to 
emphasize  this  to  the  Senate  Sub  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  perhaps  achieve  an  ap- 
propriation that  meets  more  closely  the  needs 
of  otir  citizens? 

Yours  sincerely, 

Richard  Reed, 
Director  of  Financial  Aids. 

August  11,  1969. 

Dear  Senator  Church;  At  this  time,  I  am 
a  junior  at  Brighap'.  Young  University,  a  few 
units  shy  of  being  a  senior.  My  problem,  like 
many  other  peoples,  is  a  lack  of  funds  with 
which  to  continue  my  education.  The  last 
academic  year  of  1968-69  was  financed  by  a 
low  interest  bank  loan.  A  successive  loan  by 
that  bank  has  been  refused  me. 

To  complicate  things  more.  Jobs  in  Idaho, 
as  I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware  of,  are  scarce. 
At  the  present  I  am  employed  as  a  salesman. 
But,  this  job  will  not  bring  me  the  necessary 
funds  to  return  to  school. 

To  state  what  is  obvious,  I  need  a  loan  for 
school.  Any  help  or  information  that  you 
might  be  able  to  give  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

MiCHEAL  R.  Warwick. 

Caldwell,  Idaho. 

June  23,  1969. 
Senator  Frank  Church. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  I 
more  in  college  next  year, 
able  to  obtain  one  of  the  government  spon- 
sored student  loans  to  help  me  go  to  school. 
However,  because  of  increased  interest  rates 
on  other  loans  the  banks  are  not  offering 
them  again  thir  year,  as  I  am  sure  you  al- 
ready know.  It  will  be  Impossible  for  me  to 
return  to  school  next  fall  without  financial 
a.'^sistance  of  some  kind. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  know  if  there 
are  any  other  kinds  of  government  programs 
for  help  with  student  financial  assistance  or 
if  these  loans  will  be  reinstated.  Any  informa- 
tion or  help  you  can  give  me  in  this  will  be 
appreciated. 

Thank  you  for  your  service  to  Idaho  and 
for  your  interest  in  the  youth  of  the  country. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wendy  Freeman. 
Ririe.  Idaho. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  29,  1969. 
Senator  Prank  Church, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  I  feel  no  little  em- 
barassment  in  writing  to  you  at  this  time, 
for  it  seems  that  I  write  to  my  senator  in 
about  the  same  way  that  I  pray — when  I  am 
in  trouble.  In  another  year  I  should  be  re- 
lieved of  many  of  my  problems,  and  perhaps 
I  will  be  able  to  write  more  selflessly. 

I  have  been  financing  much  of  the  cost 
of  my  graduate  education  through  the  Fed- 
erally Insured  Guaranteed  Loan  program. 
Because  I  must  rely  on  this  source  of  financ- 
ing, I  was  quite  disturbed  to  learn  that  the 
banks  are  not  currently  granting  loans  un- 
der the  program.  As  one  might  expect,  the 
increase  in  the  prime  rate  unaccompanied  by 
a  simultaneous  increase  in  government  sub- 
sidy has  resulted  in  an  effective  suspension 


will  be  a  Sopho- 
Last  year  I  was 


of  the  program.  I  would  appreciate  whatever 
efforts  you  might  be  able  to  exert  on  behalf 
of  this  program,  both  because  I  need  the 
money  and  because  I  consider  it  to  be  one 
of  the  more  worthwhile  loan  programs  that 
the  government  is  currently  underwriting.  If 
the  prospects  should  appear  dim,  however,  I 
would  appreciate  a  note  to  that  effect,  as  I 
will  need  to  arrange  for  some  other  source  of 
funds  prior  to  SeptemlDer. 

Lynn  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  all  is  well 
with  you  and   your  family.  Thank  you   for 
your  continued  concern  anu  kind  assistance. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Karl  V.  Willic. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  July  13,  1969. 
Senator  Frank  Church. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  We  are  writing  to 
you  regarding  the  funds  for  .^  government 
guaranteed  loan  for  college.  We  have  in- 
quired at  our  bank  in  Washington  and  they 
tell  us  that  no  funds  are  available  in  our 
area.  We  moved  to  Tacoma  one  year  ago  from 
Boise.  Idaho  which  we  were  residents  for 
over  twenty  years.  Hopefully,  we  will  be  mov- 
ing back  within  the  duration  of  thj  summer. 
Our  daughter  has  attended  the  College  of 
Idaho  her  freshman  year  and  is  trying  to 
return  this  fall.  She  was  awarded  a  $1,200 
package  plan  (scholarship,  etc.>  last  year 
and  again  for  the  coming  school  year.  She  is 
working  two  Jobs,  nights  at  a  drive-in.  and 
weekends  as  a  receptionist  for  a  real  estate 
office.  We  need  another  $1,200  which  she 
will  contribute  $400  or  $500,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $700.  If  she  could  obtain  even  a  $500  loan 
she  could  go  back  to  school.  The  school  is  an 
expensive  one  and  we  are  financially  unable 
to  help  her.  But  she  feels  the  small  size 
of  this  private  college  and  the  academic  pro- 
gram will  aid  her  in  the  best  education  and 
which  we  feel  she  is  getting.  She  is  very 
proud  of  the  C  of  I. 

She  has  a  GPA  of  3.8  and  has  been  on  the 
Dean's  List  continually.  She  is  planning  a 
majo  in  secondary  education  and  a  minor 
in  psychology.  She  is  very  active  in  school, 
chosen  for  the  honor  board  (a  student  gov- 
erning body)  in  Simplot  Dormitory,  appoint- 
ed on  a  senate  committee,  elected  as  treas- 
urer In  both  her  sorority  and  Associated 
Women  Students,  and  she  will  be  helping 
the  dean  as  a  counselor  for  Incoming  stu- 
dents. We,  as  parents,  are  very  proud  of  her 
and  feel  she  is  a  very  worthy  student  and 
will  complete  college  if  financially  able. 

We  have  also  written  Senator  Henry  Jack- 
son. Surely  there  are  many  students  that 
need  aid.  What  can  we  do?  Without  this 
loan  she  cannot  attend  the  college.  We  need 
your  help  so  please  contact  us  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely  Yours. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Barton. 

July  25,   1969. 
Hon.  Prank  Chihich, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  recently  been  Informed 
by  local  banks  that  no  student  loans  are 
being  considered  this  year  unless  or  until 
Congress  adjusts  the  rate  of  Interest. 

As  parents  of  a  boy  going  Into  his  senior 
year  and  hoping  to  teach  one  year  from  now, 
we  are  vitally  concerned  about  this  student 
loan  program  continuing.  Surely  economy 
can  begin  elsewhere. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Eleanor  P.  Forrest. 

PocATEi-Lo,  Idaho. 

July  18,  1969. 
Senator  Frank  Church, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  We  are  writing 
in  regards  to  federal  money  in  the  amount  of 
sixteen  million  dollars  to  be  issued  to  boys 
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and  girls  throughout  the  nation  as  a  loan  to 
go  to  college.  These  loans  are  handled  by 
local  banks  and  are  called  "student  federal- 
Insured  loans"  Issued  usually  to  boys  and 
girls  whose  families  are  in  the  $6,000  to  $16.- 
000  income  bracket  and  qualify  for  the  loans. 

When  we  went  to  the  Idaho  First  National 
Bank  here  in  Rlgby,  Idaho  they  refused  to 
give  our  daughter  JoAnn  the  loan  to  enable 
her  to  go  to  college  this  coming  school  year 
1969-70  even  though  she  was  eligible  and  all 
papers  were  In  order.  The  manager  of  the 
bank.  Allan  Dixon,  said  the  reason  the  loan 
would  not  be  given  was  the  bank's  objection 
to  the  7%  Interest  attached  to  the  loan  by 
the  federal  government  that  backs  these 
loans. 

We  checked  with  Mr.  John  Williams, 
finance  officer  at  Utah  State  University. 
Logan.  Utah  as  to  the  difficulty  we  were  hav- 
ing in  regards  to  the  loan  for  JoAnn.  He 
Informed  us  that  this  was  a  general  situation 
with  all  banks  in  the  United  States  and  they 
are  withholding  these  federal  loans  because 
of  the  7%  interest.  The  banks  feel  It  should 
be  higher. 

Now  Senator  Church,  this  is  a  terrible 
Injustice  to  these  boys  and  girls  that  want 
to  go  to  college  and  are  depending  on  these 
loans  to  help  them  get  their  education.  To 
think  that  the  government  has  appropriated 
the  money  for  these  girls  and  boys  and  they 
cannot  get  loans  seems  to  us  incredible  but 
It  is  happening.  If  the  banks  deserve  more 
interest  give  it  to  them.  If  they  don't,  please 
get  things  rolling  and  do  whatever  needs  to 
be  done  to  get  this  money  available  to  these 
boys  and  girls. 

If  we  can  help  in  any  way  let  us  know. 
We  are  depending  upon  you  as  our  Senator 
to  help  us  and  others  concerned  with  this 
vitally  Important  matter. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Anything  you  do 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Joe  Bodell. 
Norma  Bodell. 

RiOBY.  Idaho. 

Pocatello,  Idaho, 

July  20.  1969. 
Senator  Frank  Church, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  If  I  may  be  so 
blunt.  I  would  like  to  ask  for  your  help  and 
assistance  in  a  matter  that  has  arisen  con- 
cerning college.  The  subject  is  Guaranteed 
Student  Loans.  None  seem  to  be  available 
due  to  an  Interest  problem  the  banks  have. 
The  college  I  plan  to  attend.  Reed  in  Port- 
land. Oregon,  suggested  all  Its  students  write 
their  Congressmen  or  Senators  and  ask  them 
to  support  a  bill  now  in  Congress  concern- 
ing the  possibility  of  helping  banks  with 
this  Interest  rate.  This  is  the  favor  that  I 
ask — that  you  support  this  bill  so  the  loans 
may  become  available  to  me  and  my  fellow 
students.  Your  assistance  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated, you  may  be  sure. 

Thank  you.  I  am  looking  forward  to  serv- 
ing you  again. 
Sincerely, 

DuANE  DeFooot. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  are  to- 
day discussing  a  bill  to  grant  an  incen- 
tive allowance  to  banks,  so  as  to  insure 
their  participation  in  the  federally  spon- 
sored insured  student  loan  program. 
With  this  in  mind  it  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  share  with  the  Senate  the  text 
of  a  telegram  sent  by  my  old  friend  Cor- 
nelius C.  Moore,  president  of  the  New- 
port National  Bank  of  my  home  city, 
Newport,  R.I.,  to  Frank  Licht,  Governor 


of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island:  The  mes- 
sage reads: 

The  Newport  National  Bank  will  continue 
Its  pl%ns  for  assistance  to  college  students 
under  the  Rhode  Island  Higher  Education 
Assistance  Plan.  The  Bank  has  no  intention 
of  modifying  Its  heretofore  support  of  the 
program  and  welcomes  the  opportunity  to 
serve  worthy  students  In  pursuing  their 
higher  education. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  the  Senate 
that  this  telegram  is  not  an  isolated 
gesture,  but  one  which  has,  I  am  in- 
formed, been  repeated  in  my  State. 

With  the  rise  in  the  interest  rate  there 
was  concern  that  students  attempting  to 
finance  their  education  through  the 
Federal  programs  of  tuition  assistance 
would  experience  diflBculties. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  heartening 
to  note  that  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
the  participants  in  higher  education 
loan  programs — HELP — have  shown 
their  willingness  to  continue  to  partici- 
pate in  spite  of  the  tight  money  market, 
and  it  should  be  noted  that  they  did  so 
before  the  incentive  allowance  bill  was 
being  seriously  considered  in  the  Senate. 

To  my  mind  this  is  a  story  which 
should  be  greeted  with  great  approval 
and  appreciation  by  the  citizens  of  my 
State.  The  efforts  of  Gov.  Frank  Licht 
and  the  participating  Rhode  Island 
bankers  are  laudatory  and  demonstrate 
a  dedication  most  welcome.  One  could 
also  hope  that  other,  bankers  and  gov- 
ernors would  take  action  to  meet  the 
crisis. 

And  to  my  old  and  valued  friend,  Cor- 
nelius Moore,  I  can  only  say  thank  you 
and  congratulations  on  your  commit- 
ment to  the  youth  of  our  State. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of  the 
biU. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  bill  having  been  read 
the  third  time,  the  question  is:  Shall  it 
pass?  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  'Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf).  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  is  necessarily 
absent  and,  if  present  and  voting,  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  92, 
nays   1,   as  follows: 


[No.  78  Leg.] 

YEAS— 92 

Aiken 

Ooodell 

Mundt 

Allen 

Gravel 

Murphy 

AUott 

Orlffln 

Muskle 

Anderson 

Gurney 

Nel.son 

Baker 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Harris 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Pell 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Brooke 

Holland 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Holling.s 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hughes 

Rlbicoff 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Russell 

Case 

Jackson 

Schwelker 

Church 

Javlts 

Scott 

Cook 

Jordan.  N.C 

Smith 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Spong 

Cranston 

Long 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Domlnlck 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Eagieton 

McClellan 

Tower 

Ellender 

McGovern 

Tydings 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

Williams.  N.J. 

Fannin 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Fong 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fulbrlght 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Goldwater 

Moss 

NAYS— 1 
Dirksen 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Bible 

McGee 

Yarborough 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Gore 

Saxbe 

So  the  bill   <S.  2721)    was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  increase  funds  for  college  stu- 
dent loans  by  increasing  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  National 
Defense  Student  Loan  Program,  and  by 
providing  for  an  incentive  allowance  for 
insured  loans  under  title  IV-B  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  on  a  tem- 
porary basis,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  and  acknowledge  the  co- 
operation of  our  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pell),  who  acted 
with  dispatch  to  meet  this  emergency 
situation.  He  called  immediate  hearings 
and  convened  our  subcommittee  in  ex- 
ecutive session  with  no  delay.  He  fur- 
nished excellent  guidance,  buttressed  by 
the  technical  assistance  of  majority  pro- 
fessional staff,  John  Forsythe,  Steve 
Wexler,  and  Richard  Smith.  Also  Roy 
Millenson  of  the  minority  staff.  The 
chairman  of  our  full  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Yarborough)  also  merits  approbation 
for  his  active  participation  in  the  for- 
mulation of  this  legislation,  his  coopera- 
tion in  securing  its  consideration,  and 
his  openmindedness  in  our  deliberations 
on  its  terms. 

On  the  minority  side,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty),  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  c«i  Education  and 
the  principal  cosponsor  of  S.  2721,  was 
most  helpful  In  our  deliberations,  to- 
gether with  the  other  minority  members 
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Massachusetts 


of  the  subcoi 
cosponsors — the 
*Mr.  DoMiNicK) 
Pennsylvania  ( 

I  would  like  tc 
the  Senator 
iNicK  I .  Without 
nection    with 
request,  although 
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of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  ,  who  scheduled 
hearings  and  did  all  he  could  to  further 
this  matter  along  the  road. 
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S  2830— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  INCREASE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS  BY  10  PERCENT 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
weeks  we  have  seen  generous  pay  in- 
creases for  persons  employed  in  private 
industry  and  in  Government. 

The  Nixon  administration,  in  a  bold 
and  progressive  move,  has  proposed  a 
guaranteed  annual  wage  of  some  $1,600, 
geared  to  work  incentives  and  training 
programs  to  encourage  workers  to  ad- 
vance to  the  point  where  a  guaranteed 
income  is  no  longer  necessary. 

In  the  Federal  Government,  classified 
workers,  postal  employees,  and  the  mili- 
tary have  all  received  increases. 

These  increases  have  been  necessary, 
Mr.  President. 

It  is  the  only  way  our  people  can  hope 
to  keep  up  with  rising  costs  brought  on 
by  inflation. 

Unfortunately,  in  our  haste  to  look  out 
for  Government  employees  we  have  over- 
looked some  25  million  men  and  women 
who  are  trying  to  live  on  social  security 
benefits. 

They  are  struggling  to  get  by  on  low 
fixed  incomes  while  the  prices  for  every- 
thing they  buy  are  skyrocketing. 

The  latest  Consumer  Price  Index  shows 
prices  in  May  1969  are  5.4  percent  higher 
than  in  May  of  last  year. 
The  cost  of  food  is  up  4.1  percent. 
Rent  is  up  3.1  percent. 
Fuel  and  utilities  have  risen  2.1  per- 
cent. 

The  cost  of  medical  care,  which  is  so 
important  to  persons  over  65  years  of 
age.  has  risen  7.3  percent  in  the  last  year 
and  is  50  percent  higher  than  it  was  10 
years  ago. 

Clothing  is  up  5.9  percent. 
The  average  social  security  benefit,  Mr. 
President,  is  below  the  official  Govern- 
ment poverty  line. 

Most  of  these  25  million  people  just  do 
not  get  income  enough  to  get  by. 

Since  the  last  social  security  benefits 
Increase  in  February  1968,  the  cost  of 
living  has  risen  nearly  7.2  percent  and 
wages  in  private  industry  have  gone  up 
10  percent. 

I  know  that  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  are  acutely  aware 
of  this  situation  and  I  know  they  want  to 
do  something  about  it  now,  not  next  year. 
I  know  also  that  the  President  has 
spoken  out  in  favor  of  an  increase  for 
these  unfortunate  members  of  our 
society. 

However,  a  specific  proposal  is  needed 
at  this  time. 

I,  therefore,  introduce,  Mr.  President, 
a  bill  proposing  a  10-percent  increase  in 
social  security  benefits. 

This  Is  a  flat  10-percent  rise  across 
the  board. 

I  uige  that  as  soon  as  an  appropriate 
bill  is  received  from  the  House  that  the 
Finance  Committee  give  the  proposal 
favorable  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 


The  bill  (S.  2830)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10- 
percent  across-the-board  increase  in  the 
monthly  benefits  payable  thereunder,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  AncEN,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MANPOWER  TRAINING— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC 
NO.  91-147) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  job  Is  one  rung  on  the  ladder  of  a 
lifelong  career  of  work. 

That  is  why  we  must  look  at  man- 
power training  with  new  eyes:  as  a  con- 
tinuing process  to  help  people  to  get 
started  in  a  job  and  to  get  ahead  in  a 
career. 

"Manpower  training"  is  one  of  those 
phrases  with  a  fine  ring  and  an  im- 
precise meaning.  Before  a  fresh  approach 
can  be  taken,  a  clear  definition  is  needed. 

Manpower  training  means:  (1)  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  those  who  are  un- 
employed or  on  the  fringes  of  the  labor 
force  to  become  permanent,  full-time 
workers;  (2)  giving  those  who  are  now 
employed  at  low  income  the  training 
and  the  opportunity  they  need  to  become 
more  productive  and  more  successful; 
(3)  discovering  the  potential  in  those 
people  who  are  now  considered  unem- 
ployable, removing  many  of  the  barriers 
now  blocking  their  way. 

Manpower  training,  in  order  to  work 
on  all  rungs  of  the  ladder,  requires  the 
efficient  allocation  by  private  enterprise 
and  government  of  these  himian  re- 
sources. We  must  develop  skills  in  a  place, 
in  a  quantity  and  in  a  way  to  ensure  that 
they  are  used  effectively  and  constantly 
improved. 

Today,  government  spends  approxi- 
mately 3  billion  dollars  in  a  wide  variety 
of  manpower  programs,  with  half  di- 
rectly devoted  to  job  training;  private 
enterprise  spends  much  more  on  job 
training  alone.  The  investment  by  pri- 
vate Industry — given  impetus  by  the 
profit  motive  as  well  as  a  sense  of  social 
responsibility— Is  the  fundamental 
means  of  developing  the  nation's  labor 
force.  But  the  government's  investment 
has  failed  to  achieve  its  potential  for 
many  reasons,  including  duplication  of 
effort.  Inflexible  funding  arrangements 
and  an  endless  ribbon  of  red  tape.  For 
example : 

— A  jobless  man  goes  to  the  local  skill 
training  center  to  seek  help.  He  has  the 
aptitudes  for  training  in  blue  collar 
mechanical  work,  but  no  suitable  train- 
ing opportimities  are  available.  At  the 
same  time,  vacancies  exist  in  a  white 
collar  New  Careers  project  and  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  But  the  re- 
sources of  these  programs  cannot  be 
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turned  over   to   the   training   program 
that  has  the  most  local  demand. 

— A  17-year  old  boy  wants  to  take  job 
training.  The  only  manpower  program 
available  to  him  is  the  Job  Corps,  but  its 
nearest  camp  is  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
With  no  other  choice,  he  leaves  home; 
within  30  days  he  has  become  homesick 
or  feels  his  family  needs  him;  he  drops 
out  of  the  Corps  and  has  suffered 
"failure"  which  reinforces  his  self-image 
of  defeat. 

— A  big-city  Mayor  takes  the  lead  in 
tiying  to  put  together  a  cohesive  man- 
power program  for  the  entire  labor  mar- 
ket area — tying  together  jobless  workers 
in  the  inner  city  with  job  openings  out- 
side the  "beltway."  He  finds  it  difficult 
to  assemble  a  coherent  picture  of  what's 
going  on.  Manpower  programs  funded 
by  different  agencies  follow  different  re- 
porting rules,  so  that  the  statistics  can- 
not be  added  up.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
single  agency  which  maintains  an  in- 
ventory of  all  currently  operating  man- 
Ijower  programs.  He  knows  that  help 
is  available — but  where  does  he  turn? 

— An  unemployed  high  school  drop- 
out in  a  small  town  wants  to  learn  a 
trade  in  the  electronics  field.  His  local 
employment  office  tells  him  that  there 
is  not  enough  demand  in  his  town  for 
qualified  technicians  to  warrant  setting 
up  a  special  training  class  in  a  local  pub- 
lic school.  He  is  also  told  that  "admin- 
istrative procedures"  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  the  use  of  a  local  private  tech- 
nical institute  which  offers  the  very 
covu^e  he  wants.  This  youngster  walks 
the  streets  and  wonders  what  happened 
to  all  those  promises  of  "equal  oppor- 
tunity." 

This  confused  state  of  affairs  in  the 
development  of  human  resources  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated.  Government  exists 
to  serve  the  needs  of  people,  not  the 
other  way  around.  The  idea  of  creating 
a  set  of  "programs,"  and  then  expecting 
people  to  fit  themselves  into  those  pro- 
grams, is  contrary  to  the  American  spirit; 
we  must  redirect  oiur  efforts  to  tailor  gov- 
ernment aid  to  individual  need. 

This  government  has  a  major  respon- 
sibility to  make  certain  that  the  means  to 
learn  a  job  skill  and  improve  that  skill 
are  available  to  those  who  need  It. 

Manpower  training  is  central  to  our 
commitment  to  aid  the  disadvantaged 
and  to  help  people  off  welfare  rolls  and 
onto  payrolls.  Intelligently  organized,  it 
will  save  tax  dollars  now  spent  on  wel- 
fare, increase  revenues  by  \videning  the 
base  of  the  taxpaying  public,  and — most 
important — lift  human  beings  into  lives 
of  greater  dignity. 

/  propose  a  comprehensive  new  Man- 
power Training  Act  that  would  pull  to- 
gether much  of  the  array  of  Federal 
training  services  and  make  it  possible  for 
State  and  local  government  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual  trainee. 

The  Nation  must  have  a  Manpower 
System  that  will  enable  each  individual 
to  take  part  in  a  sequence  of  activities — 
tailored  to  his  unique  needs — to  prepare 
for  and  secure  a  good  job.  The  various 
services  people  need  are  afforded  in  laws 
already  on  the  books.  The  need  today  is 
to  knit  together  all  the  appropriate 
services  in  one  readily  available  system. 


By  taking  this  step  we  can  better  help 
the  disadvantaged  gain  control  and 
direction  of  their  own  lives. 

A  first  step  was  taken  in  this  direction 
in  March  when  I  announced  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  Manpower  Administra- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
This  reorganization  consolidated  the 
agencies  that  had  fragmented  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  out  most  of  the  Na- 
tion's manpower  training  program.  We 
must  now  complete  the  job  by  stream- 
lining the  statutory  framework  for  our 
manpower  training  efforts. 

In  specific  terms,  the  Act  which  I  pro- 
pose would : 

1.  Consolidate  major  manpower  de- 
velopment programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Labor — namely,  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Tiaining  Act 
and  Title  I-A  iJob  Corps)  and  I-B 
(Community  Work  and  Training  Pro- 
gram) of  the  Econonaic  Opportimity  Act. 
Tliese  programs,  operated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  strengthened  State  manpower 
agencies,  will  provide  training  activities 
in  a  cohesive  manpower  services  system. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
without  major  manpower  operational 
responsibilities,  will  continue  its  role  in 
research  work  and  program  develop- 
ment working  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  pioneering  new  manpower 
trairiing  approaches. 

2.  Provide  flexible  funding  of  man- 
power training  serWces  so  that  they  can 
be  sensitive  to  and  focused  on  local 
needs;  this  will  ensure  the  most  effi- 
cient use  of  available  resources. 

3.  Decentralize  administration  of 
manpower  services  to  States  and  metro- 
politan areas,  as  Governors  and  Mayors 
evidence  interest,  build  managerial  ca- 
pacity, and  demonstrate  effective  per- 
formance. This  process  will  take  place 
in  three  stages.  First,  a  State  will  ad- 
minister 25  per  cent  of  the  funds  appor- 
tioned to  it  when  it  develops  a  compre- 
hensive manpower  planning  capability; 
second,  it  will  exercise  discretion  over 
66^3  per  cent  when  it  establishes  a  com- 
prehensive Manpower  Training  Agency 
to  administer  the  unified  programs; 
and,  third,  it  will  administer  100  per 
cent  when  the  State  meets  objective 
standards  of  exemplary  performance  in 
planning  and  can-j-ing  out  its  manpower 
service  system. 

The  proposed  Act  will  assure  that 
equitable  distribution  of  the  manpower 
training  dollars  is  made  to  the  large 
metropolitan  areas  and  to  ruial  dis- 
tricts, working  through  a  State  grant 
system. 

By  placing  greater  reliance  on  State 
and  local  elected  officials,  the  day-to-day 
planning  and  administration  of  man- 
power programs  will  become  more  re- 
sponsive to  individual  job  training  needs. 
A  dozen  States  have  already  taken  steps 
to  reshape  administrative  agencies  and 
to  imify  manpower  and  related  pro- 
grams. 

To  qualify  for  full  participation  under 
the  proposed  Act,  each  State  and  the 
major  cities  in  a  State  would  unify  its 
manpower  administration  under  State 
and  local  prime  sponsors.  These  agencies 
would  administer  the  programs  funded 
by  the  Federal  Government;  be  responsi- 


ble for  other  State  and  local  activities  to 
help  people  secure  employment;  help  em- 
ployers find  manpower ;  and  work  in  close 
liaison  with  State  and  local  vocational 
education,  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
welfare  programs,  for  which  leadership 
will  be  provided  at  the  national  level  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

In  addition,  the  State  and  local  prime 
sponsors  would  establish  advisory  bodies, 
including  employees,  employers  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  local  populations  to 
be  served,  to  assist  in  developing  local 
policy.  In  this  manner,  the  units  of  gov- 
ernment would  be  able  to  benefit  con- 
tinually from  the  experience  and  counsel 
of  the  private  sector. 

4,  Provide  more  equitable  allowances 
for  trainees,  simplifying  the  present 
schedule  to  provide  an  incentive  for  a 
trainee  to  choose  the  training  best  suited 
to  his  own  future,  and  not  the  tr-aining 
that  "pays"  most. 

As  an  incentive  to  move  from  welfare 
rolls  to  payrolls,  the  allowance  to  welfare 
recipients  who  go  into  training  would  be 
increased  to  $30  per  month  above  their 
present  welfare  payments.  These  in- 
creased training  allowances  carefully 
dovetail  into  the  work  incentives  out- 
lined in  my  message  to  the  Congress 
regarding  the  transformation  of  the  wel- 
fare system.  As  the  welfare  recipient 
moves  up  the  ladder  from  training  to 
work,  the  first  $60  per  month  of  earn- 
ings would  result  in  no  deductions  from 
Federally-financed  payments. 

5.  Create  a  career  development  plan 
for  trainees,  tailoi'ed  to  suit  their  indi- 
vidual capabilities  and  ambitions. 

Eligible  applicants — in  general,  those 
over  16  who  need  training — would  be 
provided  a  combination  of  services  that 
would  help  them  to  train,  to  find  work, 
and  to  move  on  up  the  ladder.  These 
services  will  include  counseling,  basic 
vocational  education,  medical  care,  work 
experience,  institutional  and  on-the-job 
training,  and  job  referral.  Manpower 
services  will  also  be  available  for  those 
who  are  presently  employed  but  whose 
skill  deficiencies  hold  them  in  low-in- 
come, dead-end  jobs. 

6.  Establish  a  National  Computerized 
Job  Bank  to  match  job  seekers  with  job 
vacancies.  It  would  operate  in  each 
State,  with  regional  and  national  activi- 
ties undertaken  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  who  would  also  set  technical 
standards. 

The  computers  of  the  Job  Bank  would 
be  programmed  with  constantly  chang- 
ing data  on  available  jobs.  A  job  seeker 
would  tell  an  employment  counselor  liis 
training  or  emplosnnent  background,  his 
skills  and  career  plans,  which  could  be 
matched  with  a  variety  of  available  job 
options.  This  would  expand  the  potential 
worker's  freedom  of  choice  and  help  him 
make  best  use  of  his  particular  talents. 

7.  Atithorize  the  use  of  the  comprehen- 
sive manpower  training  system  as  an 
economic  stabilizer,  li  rising  unemploy- 
ment were  ever  to  suggest  the  possibility 
of  a  serious  economic  downturn,  a  coun- 
tercyclical automatic  "trigger"  would  be 
provided.  Appropriations  for  manpower 
services  would  be  increased  by  10  per- 
cent if  the  national  unemployment  rate 
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equals  or  exceeds  l4.5  percent  for  three 
consecutive  monthB.  People  without  the 
prospect  of  immediate  employment  could 
use  this  period  to  ^nhance  their  skill 
and  the  productiv^  capacity  of  the  na- 
tion. 

I  proposed  a  siiiilar  measure  in  my 
message  to  the  Ccngress  on  expansion 
of  the  unemployment  insurance  system. 
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decentralizing  power,  setting  national 
standards,  and  assigning  administrative 
responsibility  to  th^  States  and  localities 
in  touch  with  comnunity  needs. 
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A  message  from 
sentatives,  by  Mr. 
reading    clerks 
House  had  agreed 
of  the  Senate  to 
continue  for  a  tempjorary 
isting  suspension  of 


the 


a  national  need  by 


marshaling  the  re- 


sources of  the  departments  and  agencies 
involved  to  accomplish  a  broad  mission. 

We  can" meet  individual  human  needs 
without  rtfcToachirg  on  personal  free- 
dom, which  is  perhiips  the  most  exciting 
challenge  to  government  today. 

With  these  propoiials,  which  I  strongly 
urge  the  Congress  \o  enact,  we  can  en- 
hance America's  human  resources.  By 
opening  up  the  opportunity  for  man- 
power training  on  a  large  scale,  we  build 
a  person's  will  to  work;  in  so  doing,  we 
build  a  bridge  to  hijman  dignity. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  Housd,  August  12,  1969. 
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bill  (H.R.  10107)  to 

period  the  ex- 

luty  on  certain  istle. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PRCrcUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DSV^ELOPMENT  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSmuCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACmiTIES  AT  KWAJA- 
LEIN  MISSILE  ]IANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 


The  PRESIDING 
CLETON  in  the  chair) 
fore  the  Senate  the 
which  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Lidc 
oill  (S.  2546)  to  authjrize 
during  the  fiscal  year 
ment  of  aircraft,  missiles 
and  tracked  combat 
thorize  the  construction 
at  Kwajalein  Missile 
scribe  the  authorized 
of  the  Selected  Reseiv 
component  of  the  Ar^ed 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumeld 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MtlNTYRE.  \^ 
myself  40  minutes 


OFFICER  (Mr.  Ea- 

The  Chair  lays  be- 

infinished  business, 

isLATivE  Clerk.  A 

appropriations 

1970  for  procure- 
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chicles,  and  to  au- 

of  test  facilities 

Range,  and  to  pre- 

personnel  strength 

e  of  each  Reserve 

Forces,  and  for 

the  consideration 

President,  I  yield 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  prepared  statement  here  that  defends 
and  replies  to  the  thrust  of  the  amend- 
ment being  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  FVlbright)  . 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
plan  to  yield  for  questions  or  any  col- 
loquy during  the  presentation  of  this 
proposed  statement,  with  one  exception. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  who  is  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research  and  Development  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  since  I 
will  be  referring  directly  to  actions  which 
took  place  in  that  subcommittee  and  in 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
make  a  further  reduction  of  $45,614,000 
of  the  R.D.T.  &  E.  portion  of  the  au- 
thorization bill.  I  would  caU  the  Senate's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bill,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, has  already  reduced  the  $8.2  billion 
request  by  $1  billion  and  $43  million. 
This  represents  a  total  reduction  of  some 
12 '2  percent  of  the  funds  requested  for 
R.D.T.  &  E. 

The  areas  in  the  field  of  military  re- 
search that  the  Senator's  amendment 
seeks  to  reach  and  further  reduce  over 
and  beyond  the  committee's  recommen- 
dation are: 

First,  Federal  contract  research  cen- 
ters; 

Second,  DOD  contracts  with  foreign 
research  institutions: 

Third,  policy  planning  studies  with 
foreign  policy  implications; 

Fourth,  the  Themis  program;  and 

Fifth,  Project  Agile— R.  &  D.  on  low 
level  conflict. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has  al- 
ready cut  this  overall  field  of  military 
science  research  by  $50.5  million.  Most  of 
this  cut  will  be  absorbed  by  the  five  pro- 
grams under  attack  in  the  Fulbright 
amendment — about  $40  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  have  already  indi- 
cated that  I  do  not  plan  to  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  not  for  a 
question.  I  wanted  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment, so  the  Senator  will  know  what  I 
have  in  mind. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  modify  my  amendment  on  page 
3.  line  24,  to  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion : 

Sec.  205.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  oe  used 
to  carry  out  any  research  project  or  study 
unless  such  project  or  study  has  a  direct 
and  apparent  relationship  to  a  specific  mili- 
tary function  or  operation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

FEDERAL    CONTRACT   RESEARCH    CENTERS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
first  discuss  the  Federal  contract  re- 
search centers.  These  are  the  so-called 
"think  tanks.  "  These  are  one  of  the  re- 


sources which  gives  the  Department  of 
Defense  a  capability  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenging requirements  for  new  system 
concepts  and  their  orderly  and  timely 
development  into  operational  military 
systems.  Other  parts  of  the  mix  of  le- 
sources  for  doing  this  job  include  in- 
house  laboratories  and  contracts  with 
profit-oriented  industry.  During  the 
past  5  years  the  R.D.T.  &  E.  funding  for 
the  nonprofits  or  Federal  contract  re- 
search centers  has  been  decreased  sig- 
nificantly in  an  orderly,  but  programed 
fashion.  I  would  caution  against  a  pre- 
cipitate reduction  without  proper  plan- 
ing and  laying  of  the  groundwork  for 
transfer  of  tasks  being  performed  by 
these  PCRC's  to  other  scientists  and  en- 
gineers— either  in-house  or  contractor 
employed.  Large  reductions  without  pre- 
planning will  probably  result  in  the  dis- 
banding of  talented  teams  of  scientists 
and  engineers  with  a  consequent  serious 
impact  on  many  high  priority  progrjuns. 
The  time  lost  and  the  added  cost  of  re- 
creating these  teams  at  a  later  date 
would  nullify  the  cost  savings  achieved 
by  this  reduction. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  subcommit- 
tee that  these  nonprofit  corporations 
serve  a  useful  purpose  in  three  areas: 
System  planning  and  systems  engineer- 
ing and  technical  direction  of  system 
developments;  operations  analysis  and 
long-range  military  planning;  and  gen- 
eral and  continuing  research  and  experi- 
mentation in  support  of  military  R.  &  D. 

Our  study  of  the  nonprofits,  including 
a  Defense  Department  briefing,  indicates 
that  there  has  been  a  general  tightening 
of  management  and  control  of  the  de- 
fense FCRC's,  including  a  noticeable  re- 
duction in  the  fees  which  have  been  paid 
to  the  major  FCRC's.  However,  the  sub- 
committee took  issue  with  the  Defense 
Department  criteria  for  determining  the 
reasonableness  of  FCRC  executive  com- 
pensation rates.  It  does  not  seem  appro- 
priate to  the  subcommittee  that 
executive  salaries  for  these  nonprofit,  no- 
risk  Government-sponsored  and  Gov- 
ernment-funded activities  should  be 
equated  to  compensation  for  profltmak- 
ing  organizations  in  private  enterprise 
having  the  same  operating  budget  or  the 
same  "sales. "  We  found  it  difficult  to  jus- 
tify a  salaiy  of  $97,500  for  the  chief 
executive  of  an  FCRC  when  the  salary 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  only  $60,- 
000.  That  was  the  basis  for  the  recom- 
mendation by  Senator  Harry  Byrd  of 
the  restrictive  language  in  limiting  such 
executive  compensation.  Senator  Byrd's 
amendment  is  contained  in  section 
204(a)  of  the  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  also  my  colleague  on  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommittee. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
first  may  I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for  the 
tremendous  amoimt  of  work  that  he  has 
put  into  the  handling  of  this  legislation 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search and  Development.  He  has  handled 
it  with  great  ability  and  great  industry. 
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In  regard  to  the  amendment  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  just  men- 
tioned, I  think  we  should  emphasize  for 
a  moment  just  what  it  will  do  and  what 
it  will  not  do. 

It  does  not  prevent  the  payment  of 
salaries  in  excess  of  $45,000,  but  it  does 
make  mandatory  that  any  such  salaries 
above  the  figure  of  $45,000  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

As  it  is  now,  the  salaries  for  these 
Government-sponsored,  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations are  in  effect  determined  by 
self -perpetuating  boards  of  trustees,  and 
then  those  salaries,  set  by  the  boards  of 
trustees,  must  be  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  or  the  appro- 
priate department  in  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

So  this  provision  would  take  away  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  the  right  to 
establish  salaries  in  excess  of  $45,000, 
and  would  require  that  they  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  reason  why  both  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  committee  felt  such  a  pro- 
vision was  desirable  was  that,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  all  of  the  funds  for  the 
Government-sponsored,  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations come  from  the  American 
taxpayers. 

That  being  the  case,  the  committee  felt 
that  the  salaries  should  be  more  in  line 
with  those  paid  by  the  Government  for 
positions  of  great  responsibility,  such  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  other  Cab- 
inet o£Qcials. 

But  the  committee  recognized  that 
there  are  many  technical  experts  whose 
services  are  needed,  and  in  those  cases 
higher  salaries  may  be  set  if  they  have 
the  approval  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  will  take  just  one  corporation,  the 
Aerospace  Corp.  In  fiscal  1969  its  operat- 
ing budget  was  $74,272,000.  Of  that 
amount,  it  received  its  entire  funding, 
$74,272,000,  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

In  regard  to  Aerospace,  the  informa- 
tion submitted  to  the  committee  shows 
that  there  are  68  persons  in  Aerospace 
earning  in  excess  of  $30,000  per  year. 
There  are  19  who  earned  in  excess  of 
$42,500. 

To  give  the  Senate  the  range  of  sal- 
aries, the  President  was  paid  last  year 
$97,500.  A  senior  vice  president  was  paid 
$66,000.  A  vice  presiden*-  for  operations 
was  paid  $65,000.  Another  vice  president 
for  operations  was  paid  $58,000.  Another 
vice  president  and  general  manager  was 
paid  $55,000.  Another  vice  president  was 
paid  $50,000.  Another  vice  president  was 
paic  $50,000.  Another  vice  president  was 
paid  $50,000.  Another  vice  president  was 
paid  $50,000.  Another  vice  president  was 
paid  $45,000.  Another  vice  president  was 
paid  $45,500. 

The  committee  went  into  this  matter 
very  carefully.  It  felt  that  there  should 
be  some  restraint  with  regard  to  what  is 
done  with  respect  to  these  16  Govern- 
ment-sponsored, nonprofit  research  or- 
ganizations. 

With  that  in  mind,  the  amendment 


which  is  Included  in  the  bill  was  devel- 
oped and  was  approved  by  the  committee. 

I  tluink  the  distinguished  SCTiator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  yielding  to  me 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
his  work,  not  only  on  the  particular 
amendment  he  has  been  discussing,  but 
generally  for  his  help,  counsel,  and  ad- 
vice on  the  subcommittee,  and,  of  course, 
his  activities  on  the  full  committee.  It 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  associated  with 
him,  particularly  as  we  have  delved  into 
this  matter  of  research  and  development 
during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  j  eld? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Oh.  I  always  yield  for 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  yields  for  a  compliment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  yields  for  a  compli- 
ment that  is  well  deserved.  I  have  been 
greatly  impressed  by  the  presentations 
that  have  been  made  during  the  debate 
on  this  bill  by  the  able  junior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  I  think  that  he 
has  been  exceedingly  diligent  in  his  work 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee;  and 
the  statements  that  he  has  made,  his 
participation  in  colloquies  on  the  floor, 
and  his  answers  to  questions  have  indi- 
cated that  he  has  a  very  thorough  grcisp 
of  the  subject  matter.  I  know  that  one 
can  only  acquire  the  knowledge  with  re- 
spect to  a  bill  that  he  obviously  has  ac- 
quired with  respect  to  this  bill  through  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work,  effort,  and  dili- 
gence. It  is  gratifying  to  see  Senators 
come  to  the  floor  who  are  so  well  pre- 
pared to  present  their  case  on  a  bUl,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
certainly  set  an  extremely  fine  example. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  his  very  kind  remarks,  but  I  would 
add  that,  as  one  of  the  so-called  junior 
Senators,  I  have  learned  much  and  have 
profited  greatly  from  watching  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  West  Virginia 
in  his  presentations,  because  I  think  it  is 
generaJly  recognized  that  there  is  no 
harder-working  Member  of  this  body 
than  my  distinguished  friend  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  think  the  Senate  is  in- 
debted to  him,  and  he  has  done  a  great 
service  for  the  country,  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  legislation  which  his  sub- 
committee has  delved  into.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  subject  matter,  and  I  have  lis- 
tened to  his  presentation  with  interest. 

I  wanted  to  pay  him  this  tribute  be- 
cause I  felt  it  was  well  deserved,  and 
again  I  say  the  Senate  is  indebted  to 
him.  I  congratulate  him,  and  I  know  he 
will  continue  to  do  great  work  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Furthermore,  the  subcommittee  felt 
that  there  should  be  a  general  reduction 
in  the  level  of  effort  of  FCRC's,  par- 
ticularly since  we  see  an  overall  reduc- 
tion in  the   total  DOD   research  and 


development  budget.  In  addition,  we 
noted  that  the  Defense  Department  has 
instituted  a  policy  authorizing  Defense- 
sponsored  FCRC's  to  invite  them  to  take 
up  to  20  percent  of  their  business  from 
non-DOD  sources. 

The  subcommittee  recogiiized  that  the 
total  operating  budget  of  the  Federal 
Contract  Research  Centers  is  not  neces- 
sarily, indeed  not  usually,  funded  from 
a  single  account.  For  example,  the  line 
item  for  Aerospace  Corp.  imder  Military 
Astronautics  and  related  equipment  is 
$24.7  million,  whereas  its  operating  budg- 
et planned  for  fiscal  year  1970  is  $78 
million.  The  rest  of  the  funding  is  pro- 
vided from  various  programs  for  which 
Aerospace  Corp.  provides  system  en- 
gineering and  technical  services.  We  rec- 
ognize the  difficulty  of  identifying  ap- 
propriate accounts  to  which  a  reduction 
should  be  charged.  It  is  expected  that  the 
impact  on  the  FCRC's  vnU  be  in  excess 
of  the  recommended  cut. 

The  efforts  of  the  Federal  Contract 
Research  Centers  are  generally  charac- 
terized by  two  attributes.  First,  each 
center  has  a  "mission  oriented"  rather 
than  a  "scientific  discipline-oriented " 
charter;  that  is,  each  center  is  given 
tasks  directly  connected  to  the  Services' 
operational  needs.  To  carry  out  these 
tasks,  an  FCRC  must  involve  many  kinds 
of  scientists  and  engineers.  Thus,  the 
contributions  of  any  one  center  are  quite 
varied — in  terms  of  scientific  disciplines 
and  areas  of  technology,  and  in  terms 
of  the  duration  and  scope  of  effort  lead- 
ing to  a  contribution. 

Second,  many  investigations  are  con- 
ducted concurrently  within  each  center, 
and  the  culmination  dates  of  investiga- 
tions are  widely  staggered.  Thus,  a  small 
sampling  of  the  contributions  made  by 
all  PCRC's  during  a  given  short  period 
of  time  is  not  representative  of  their 
long-term  cumulative  value. 

Because  of  these  two  characteristics, 
what  I  wish  to  point  out  is:  First,  a 
rather  detailed  listing  of  some  of  the 
important  developments  from  one  FCRC. 
the  Applied  Physics  Laboratory,  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  and  second,  a  sam- 
pling of  illustrative  contributions  by 
other  FCRC's.  This  should  provide  a 
"feel"  for  both  the  range  of  the  center's 
activity  as  well  as  the  larger  range  of 
work  accomplished  by  this  entire  cat- 
egory of  R.  &  D.  organizations. 

APPLIED    PHYSICS    LABORATOHT 

The  Applied  Physics  Laboratory.  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  working  primarily 
for  the  U.S.  Navy,  has  long  been  a  pro- 
ductive member  of  the  DOD's  research 
and  development  team.  The  fiscal  year 
1967  DOD  funding  of  this  organization 
was  $31.4  million.  The  level  of  technical 
effort  has  been  reasonably  constant  over 
the  past  several  years.  In  return  for  this 
investment  the  Applied  Physics  Labora- 
tory has: 

Developed  the  basic  surface-to-air 
missiles.  Terrier,  Tartar,  and  Talos, 
which  are  now  deployed  on  upward  of 
60  ships  and  has  undertaken  the  job  of 
improving  the  capabilities  of  these  sys- 
tems against  new  threats,  countermeas- 
ures,  and  other  environmental  factors. 

Released  to  production,  in  December 
1966,  design  modifications  for  the  Terrier 
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and  Tartar  missllis  to  extend  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  missile. 

Mr.  President,  iTam  now  tallcing  about 
the  missiles  on  oar  warships  today,  on 
the  high  seas  of  tjie  world. 

Formulated  testfcig  methods  and  devel- 
oped the  necessary  ancillary  test  equip- 
ment to  permit  thp  rapid  determination 
of  the  state  of  onerability  of  the  ship- 
board weapon  syst  ?ms  of  the  Tartar  and 
Terrier  ships.  A  system  dynamic  tester 
has  been  developed  that  provides  real- 
istic target  simulation  for  the  fire  con- 
trol system  and  ge:  lerates  a  test  problem 
similar  to  that  of  engaging  a  stringent 
target.  The  functioning  of  the  fire  con- 
trol system  Is  automatically  evaluated 
and    a   scoring   is   displayed.   The   first 
model  of  this  equipiment  was  successfully 
tested  aboard  the  t?  S.S.  Berkeley  in  the 
fall  of  1966.  A  further  advance  in  oper- 
ability    testing   involved   the   design    of 
automatic  equipment  for  the  evaluation 
of  the  Navy  tactical  data  system  com- 
puter complex  already   aboard   Terrier 
ships  of  "the  DLG-26  class.  This  com- 
puterized lest  program  was  successfully 
demonstrated  abot  rd  the  U.S.S.  Wain- 
wright  and  work  ;s  proceeding  for  the 
Installation  of  the  test  program  aboard 
all  the  Terrier  ships  having  the  NTDS 
system.  The  testing  programs  materially 
contribute  to  the  online  readiness  of  the 
shipboard  weapon  systems. 

Conceived  and  developed  the  Navy 
navigation  satellit;  system.  This  sys- 
tem provides  extnmely  accurate  navi- 
gation fixes  for  tlie  Polaris  submarine 
fleet,  independent  cf  weather  conditions. 
The  entire  develojiment,  including  the 
concepts,  the  comjiuting  programs,  de- 
taUed  satellite  design,  construction  and 
checkout,  the  deve  opment  of  the  ship- 
board navigation  receivers  and  com- 
puters, and  the  development  of  the  sup- 
porting ground  syst?m  for  tracking,  com- 
manding, and  controlling  the  satellite 
was  accomplished  b  r  the  Applied  Physics 
Laboratory. 

AEROSPJ  CE    CORP. 

Aerospace  Corp.:  They  devised  a  pro- 
gram for  modifying  formerly  operational 
Atlas  E  and  Atlas  F  missiles  into  configu- 
ration suitable  for  tirget  vehicle  boosters 
for  the  advanced  ballistic  reentry  sys- 
tem program  and  th  e  Nike  ABM  test  pro- 
grams. The  total  projected  cost  saving 
of  modifying  134  bi  rosters  over  procure- 
ment cost  of  that  raany  new  target  ve- 
hicle boosters  is  estimated  at  $1.47 
billion. 

Within  the  past  2  years  Aerospace 
Corp.  has  developec  an  analytic  method 
for  predicting  radic  frequency  attenua- 
tion caused  by  the  plasma-sheath  sur- 
sounding  reentry  ve  hides.  This  is  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  in  the  efforts  to 
overcome  the  prob  ems  resulting  from 
radar  and  telemeter  signal  attenuation 
during  a  critical  p<  rtion  of  the  missile 
or  space  capsule  flight  profile. 

HUMAN    RESOURCES    RESEARCH    OFFICE 

Human  Resourc(s  Research  OflBce, 
George  Washington  University:  Dvu-lng 
the  last  12  months  they  have  conceived 
and  designed  a  ra<  ically  new  training 
device  for  aviators.  This  device  will  re- 
duce required  Instru  ment  training  flight 


time  from  the  present  50  hours  to  40 
hours.  The  savings  in  projected  flight 
costs  are  estimated  as  $1,700  million 
per  year. 

MrrRE    CORP. 

Mitre  Corp. :  They  developed  an  inter- 
ferometer radar  technique  to  provide  a 
capability  for  rapid  and  precise  deter- 
mination of  satellite  orbits  and  ballistic 
missile  trajectories  and  information  re- 
garding the  physical  configuration  of 
the  target  satellite  or  missile. 

This  gives  an  idea  of  some  of  the  tre- 
mendous research  advances  that  these 
so-called  think  tanks  have  come  up 
with. 

I  now  turn  my  attention  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  contracts  with  for- 
eign research  institutions.  This  Is  an- 
other area  that  the  Fulbrlght  amend- 
ment attacks. 

DOD    CONTRACTS    WITH    FOREIGN     RESEARCH 
INSTITUTIONS 

The  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  reduce  the  authorization 
for  Defense  Department  contracts  at  for- 
eign Institutions  by  $2  million. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  con- 
tinuing priority  needs  for  certain  se- 
lected foreign  research  and  development 
projects.  One  very  important  area  is  that 
of  long-range  radio  communications  re- 
quired for  our  worldwide  communica- 
tions network.  Interaction  of  solar  radia- 
tion with  the  earth's  upper  atmosphere 
produces  global  extent  ionization  of  the 
region  called  the  ionosphere.  The  rapidly 
changing  conditions  of  the  ionosphere 
affect  in  a  primary  way  Defense  com- 
munications. For  this  reason  we  support 
ionospheric  and  radio  propagation  re- 
search in  Australia,  Canada,  and  Nor- 
way to  acquire  essential  data  not  obtain- 
able within  the  United  States. 

A  second  area  of  prime  importance  is 
that  of  military  medicine  in  foreign 
countries  where  our  American  troops  are 
stationed  or  operating.  Many  diseases  are 
endemic  to  a  specific  geographic  locale 
and  their  presence  greatly  affects  the 
force  strength  of  our  command  and  force 
units.  It  is  not  desirable  nor  feasible  to 
pursue  stateside  research  on  many  of 
these  diseases  since  it  is  not  desired  to 
bring  them  into  the  United  States. 
Therefore  Defense  supports  selected  re- 
search projects  In  military  medicine  in 
such  countries  as  Japan,  Israel,  Italy, 
and  Brazil. 

A  third  area  of  key  importance  is  that 
of  environmental  and  meteorological 
phenomena  related  to  the  land,  sea,  and 
air  that  our  Defense  units  operate  on  or 
over  the  globe.  It  is  simply  not  possible 
to  carry  out  the  required  research  from 
stateside  alone.  Foreign  Investigators 
having  a  dally  presence  and  long  estab- 
lished experience  in  specific  geograph- 
ical areas  are  Important  contributors  to 
the  basic  knowledge  that  we  requiie 
about  terrestrial  sciences  in  foreign 
lands,  about  the  oceans  and  seas  far  dis- 
tant from  the  United  States  and  about 
atmospheric  weather  phenomena  in  for- 
eign areas.  To  meet  priority  Defense  re- 
quirements, selected  research  projects 
are  supported  in  Berlin,  Canada,  Den- 
mark, Greece,  and  other  countries. 

Defense  has  established  stringent  cri- 
teria for  selection  of  research  and  devel- 


opment projects  by  foreign  performers. 
All  ongoing  or  further  research  and  ex- 
ploratory development  by  foreign  per- 
formers shall  be  supported  by  DOD  only 
when  it  has  been  determined  that,  first, 
it  is  clearly  significant  in  meeting  urgent 
defense  needs  of  the  United  States;  sec- 
ond, it  cannot  be  deferred  for  later  ac- 
tion; third,  the  proposed  foreign  investi- 
gator certifies  that  he  is  unable  to  obtain 
support  from  any  other  source  for  the 
proposed  project,  and  fourth,  at  least 
one  of  the  following  special  conditions  is 
inherent  in  the  proposed  work: 

First.  The  research  or  development  in- 
volves geographical,  environmental,  or 
cultural  conditions,  faima,  or  flora  not 
found  and  not  feasible  to  duplicate  or 
simulate  within  the  United  States  and  its 
territories. 

Second.  The  work  Involves  diseases, 
epidemiological  situations,  or  availability 
or  clinical  material  which  are  not  present 
within  the  United  States. 

Third.  The  work  involves  a  unique  re- 
search idea  highly  relevant  to  DOD 
needs. 

In  this  fiscal  year  1970  budget  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  requested  $5,700,000 
for  work  in  this  important  field  of  re- 
search, the  field  of  research  which  is  de- 
voted almost  entirely  to  physical  sciences, 
otherwise  called  the  hard  sciences.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  reduced 
this  request  by  some  $513,000  leaving  a 
total  authorization  of  approximately 
$5.2  billion.  The  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  calls  for  a  further 
reduction  of  $2,000,000  reducing  this  pro- 
gram to  a  figure  of  $3.7  million  or  in  ef- 
fect practically  gutting  this  type  of  work, 
for  the  reduction  overall  would  be  great- 
er than  one-third.  The  reduction  of  one- 
third  of  these  high  priority  research  in- 
vestigations which  can  only  be  carried 
out  abroad  include,  as  I  have  said,  in- 
vestigation of  parasitic  diseases  of  rele- 
vancy to  naval  and  militai-y  personnel 
in  foreign  areas,  to  long-range  global 
communications  and  of  environment  in 
foreign  areas  of  importance  to  our  mili- 
tary. A  reduction  of  this  scope  would 
eliminate  further  progress  on  more  than 
100  projects  planned  for  foreign  investi- 
gators. 

Last  year,  fiscal  year  1969,  there  were 
451  research  undertakings  in  44  coun- 
tries at  a  cost  of  $9.2  million.  The  cost 
of  this  program  of  fiscal  year  1970,  after 
the  committee  reduction,  has  reduced  it 
to  $5.7  million,  in  which  there  will  be  207 
projects.  This  is  the  present  plan  but  not 
all  the  projects  have  been  approved  and 
there  may  well  be  some  changes  in  these 
numbers  because  of  the  cut  already  made. 
Of  the  $5.7  million  only  $300,000  at  the 
very  outside  that  could  possibly  be  la- 
beled social  and  behavioral  sciences  and 
all  these  may  not  be  programed  during 
the  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  projects  planned  for  fis- 
cal year  1970 — their  contracts  for  re- 
search— for  foreign  institutions  along 
with  the  nature  of  the  research  and  the 
amoimts  of  funds  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 
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Title 


Funds 

planned 

lor  liscsl 

year  1970 


Argentina: 

N    Universidad  de  Buenos  Aires. 

F     Consejo  National  de  Invest. 

Cient. 
F     National  University  of  La 

Plata. 
F    Consejo  Nacionalde  Investi- 

gaciones. 
Australia: 

A     Monasti  University 

N    University  of  Queensland 

F     University  of  Sydney 

F     University  of  Adelaide 


F 
Austria 
A 

University  of  Sydney 

Institute  of  Hygiene,  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna. 

F     University  of  Vienna 
Belgium: 

A     Von  Karnian  Institute 

F 
F 
F 

F 

F 

Von  Karman  Institute  for 

Fluid  Dynamics,  Rhode 

Saint  Genese. 
Von  Karman  Institute  for 

Dynamics,  Rtiode  Saint 

Genese. 
Von  Karman  Institute  lor 

Fluid  Dynamics,  Rhode 

Saint  Genese. 
Do 
Von  Karman  Institute  lor 

Fluid  Waterloorhode-St 

Genese. 
University  of  Liege 

F 

Born-Bunge  Foundation 

Bolivia 
D 

Colegio  San  Calixto 

F 

Brazil: 

A 

San  Andres  University 
University  of  Sao  Paulo 

A 
A 

Minas  Gerais  University 
Federal  University  ol  Bahia 

A 

A 

N 

Universidad  Mackensie.. 

Do..     . 
Institute  AdolloLutz.. 
University  of  Sao  Paulo. 

F 

F 

Canada 
A 
A 

Comissao  Nacional  De  Activi- 
dades  Espac,  J  Dos  Campos. 

Fundacao  Servico  Especial  de 
Saude  Publica. 

York  University 

McGill  University. 

Development  of  effective  protective  and  thera- 
peutic drugs  lor  radiation  sickness. 
X-ray  spectrometry  of  galactic  sources  from 

Southern  Hemisphere. 
Research  in  stellar  spectroscopy 

Molecular  mechanisms  ot  steroids  action  on 
respiratory  systems. 

Microbiological  and  immunological  studies  of 

pathogenesis  and  virulence  in  leptospirosis 
Nature  and  pharmacological  action  in  toxin 

from  deadly  lellyfish. 
Study  of  cosmic  radiations  at  extremely  high 

energy. 
Research  directed  toward  propagation  ol  solar 

particles. 
Stellar  intensity  interferometer 

Epidemiology,  virology,  and  immunology  ol 
tick-borne  encephalitis  and  other  tick- 
borne  diseases. 

Composition  and  content  of  meteorites 

Flow  characteristics  associated  with  V  STOL 

model  testing  in  wind  tunnel. 
The  influence  ol  cross  flow  on  2-dimension3l 

separation. 

Application  ot  the  blunt-trailing  edge  blade 
concept. 

Laminar  separation  in  hypersonic  flows 


Low-density  high-temperature  gas  dynamics 
Experimental  aerodynamics 


High  resolution  atmospheric  I R  absorption  and 
sky  background  emission  intertermoetric 
studies. 

Development  of  sleep  patterns,  women  doctor 
expertise. 

Spectral  characteristics  of  intrasonic  acoustic 

waves  and  related  seismic  research. 
Cosmic  ray  research  at  high  altitude 

Control  ol  ribonucleic  acid  synthesis  m  gian 
chromosomes. 

Schistosomiasis  drug  screening 

Pathogenesis  of  diarrhea  in  severe  strongy- 
loidiasis. 

VLF  atmospheric  studies  LA  60 

Solar  microwave  radio  emission  LA61.     . 

Arbouirus  studies  in  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil . 

Mathematical  investigations  of  problems  ol 
ocean  surveillance  of  navigation. 

Measurements  ol  the  earth's  total  magnetic 
field  and  its  variations. 

Epidemiological  studies  ol  Amapari  virus 


A    Royal  Victoria  Hospital 
A    University  of  Manitoba 


N    McGill  University. . 

Do - 

Do 

Do 

N    Computing  Devices  of  Canada. 
A     Manitoba  University. 


Kinetics  of  atmospheric  constituents 
Extremely    low    frequency    electromagnetic 

phenomena. 
Investigation  ol  pathogenesis  and  treatment 

of  shock. 
Study  ot  factors  influencing  the  passage  ol 
drugs  into  the  malarial  parasite  Plasmodium 
Berghri. 

Electric  properties  of  ice 

Arctic  plankton  ecology 

HF  audio  absorption  in  ice. 
Energy  budget  and  other  tropical  microclima- 
tological  research. 

Automatic  detection  and  classification 

Investigations  of  pheromones  as  chemosteri- 
lants  lor  insects  with  special  reference  to 
synthetic  queen  substance  and  its  analogs. 
N    Institute  of  Oceanography         Systematics  biology  and  hydrographic  rela- 
tions of  some  species  of  calanus. 
N    British    Columbia    Research    Marine  borer  biology  .  . 

Council.  , 

N    York  University.   ..  Brain  nucleic  acid  changes  during  learning... 

N    McGill  University .  Mechanisms  of  polymer  degradation. 

N    McGill  University ...  High  magnetic  tields  and  insulators 

N    University  of  Toronto Very  high  altitude  missile  and  decoy  gas 

dynamics:  missile  aerodynamics  for  broad 
altitude  ranges. 
N    University  ot  British  Fundamental  air-sea  exchange  processes  and 

Columbia.  their  relation  to  wmd  wave  generation: 

Oceanic  turbulence. 

F     Laval  University Neurohumoral  control  ol  thyrotrophic  activity. 

D    McGill  University Psychological  processes  of  the  central  nervous 

system. 

D    Canadian  Armament  Re-  Hypervelocity  Research  program 

search  and  Development 
Establishment. 

D     RCA  Victor,  Limited.. Radar  backscatter  studies 

Ceylon:  A    Medical  Research  Leptospirosis- A  serological  survey  of  occupa- 

Institute.  tional  groups  in  Ceylon. 


10.0 
24.0 
12.0 
16.0 

18.U 
12.0 
50.0 
25.0 
60.0 
20.0 

17.0 
10.0 
15.0 

20.0 

15.0 


15.0 
20.0 


30.0 

10.0 

50.0 

14.0 

15.8 

12.0 
5.0 

8.0 

5.0 

15.0 

20.9 

7.0 

8.0 

12.0 
15.0 

25.0 

20.0 


10.0 
15.0 
20.0 
20.0 

150.0 
20.0 


13.0 

10.0 

15.0 
26.0 
11.0 
15.0 


50.0 


15.0 
140.0 

700.0 


100.0 
1.0 


Military  department  and 
contract  agency 


Title 


Funds 

planned 

lor  tiscal 

year  1970 


Chile: 

A    Comision  Nacional  de  Structure  lunction  relationships  in  human  and  20.0 

Investigacion.  high   elevation   adapted   mammal   hemo- 

globin. 
F     Universidad  de  Chile. .  Form  and  lunction  invariants  in  the  visual  21  0 

system 
F     Catholic  University  of  Chile    .  Nervous  connections  in  the  vestibular  system.  8.0 

F     Catholic  University  of  Chile       Studies  in  synaptic  mechanisms     .  .  7. 0 

F     Comision  Nactional  de  Biochemical  properties  ol  nerve  membrances.  8.0 

Investigacion  Cienlifica  y 
Technologica 
Colombia: 

F     Universidad  Nacional  de  Studies  ol  ecology  and  disease  transmission  6.0 

Colombia 
F     Universidad  del  Valle  Disease  ecology  ol  tacaribe  group  viruses  30  0 

Costa  Rica: 

A    University  of  Costa  Rica  Physiological  studies  of  leishmania 7.0 

Denmark: 

N     Marine  Biological  Laborto  [cologicai    investigations   on    bottom    living  10  0 

marine  animals 
F     Danske  Meteorologiske  Ionospheric   research   using  active  satellite  14.0 

Institute.  transmissions 

F  Do  Arctic  geomagnetic  observations  .3.0 

Equador: 

F     Universidad  Central  del  Studies  ol  psychotomimetics  6  0 

Equador. 
Finland: 

F     Institute  of  Occupational  Malhemalical  and  electrical  analogs  ol  heat  10.0 

Health.  Uansiei  in  man 

France: 

A    Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes        Metabolic  and  sensory  stimuli  in  the  regula-  20  0 

Esiudes-Sorbonne.  lion  ol  food  intake-  behavioral  and  electro- 

physiological  study. 

A    Institute  lor  Cell  Pathology       Laser  action  on  living  cells  20.0 

N    Campagne  de  Recherches  et      Rheo-electrical  apalogy:  Supercavilating  pro-  10.0 

d'Eludes  Aeronautiques.  pellet  design 

F     Observatone  de  Pans.  Research  directed  toward  the  improvement  ol  18.0 

planetary  photogrammetry. 
F     University  ol  Lyon  !4eurQphysiological  mechanisms  ol  the  states  10.0 

ot  sleep. 
Germany: 

A     Institute  lor  Animal  Phys-         Microcirculatoiy  behavior  in  shock  6.0 

iology,  J  W  Goethe  Uni- 
versity. 
A     FreeUniversityol  Berlin  Daily  analysis  of  circumpolar  30  and  10  mb  20.0 

maps  E486. 
A    Research  Office  for  Physical      Atmospheric  aerosols  between  700  and  3,000  10,0 

Bioclimatology.  meters.  El  127 

A     Rheinisch-Westlailische  Measurement    ol    thoron    concentration    ol  15.0 

Technische  Hochsehule  lower  atmosphere 

F     Bochum  Radio  Observatory       Ionospheric  studies  using  active  synchronous  7.  0 

satellite  transmissions. 
F     Technische  Hochsehule  Investigation  ot  spectral  radiation  properties  10.0 

Munchen,  Munich.  of  Atmosphere  and  earth. 

Ghana: 

F     University  of  Ghana,  Accra        Ionospheric   studies    using   active    satellite  7.0 

transmissions 
Greece : 

F     University  of  Athens  Ionospheric   research    using  active  satellite  15.0 

transmissions 
D    Seismologica I  Institute  ol  Altershocks  and  crusta  structure  in  Greece  .  20.0 

Athens  University. 
Iceland:  ,,  „ 

N    Surtsay  Research  Society  Ecological  succession  ol  biota  on  a  newly  J5.  0 

formed  oceanic  land  mass 
India: 

A     Bombay  National  History  Studies  ol  the  bionomics  and  taxonomy  ol  the  7.  0 

birds  ol  India    taxonomy  ol  the  birds  ot 
Bhutan 
F     University  ol  Calcutta  Radio,  astronomical  and  satellite  studies  ol  the  15.0 

ionosphere. 
Indonesia: 

A    Lembaga  Biologi  Nasional  Migratory  animal  pathological  sur-  6  0 

vey  (Indonesia),  avian  studies  in 
Indonesia. 

b     Pahlavi  University Nutiitional  studies- Iran  50  0 

A     Israel   Institute  of  Applied  Social   Re-    Investigation  of  leadership  quali-  20  0 

search.  ties    of    Kibbutz-raised    young 

men. 
A    Rogoff-Wellcome  Medicine  Research  In-    Isolation  ol  snake  venom  toxins  20.  U 

stitute.  ^nd  study  ot  their  mechanism  of 

action. 
A    Technion  Institute  ot  Technology.  Photochemistry    ol     antimalarial  15  0 

drugs. 
N    Institute  ol  Technology  Technion-lsrael      Cross-stresses  in  the  llowol  gases  15  0 

(Reiner-effect). 
N    Hebrew  University Basic  theories  (or  nonnumerical  20,0 

data  processing. 

F    Hebrew  University .  Effects  of  heat  sources  on  plane-  20. 0 

tary  circulation. 

F     National  Commission  for  Space  Research.  Ionospheric  research  using  Sat-  10.0 

ellites. 
D    V^eizmann  Institute  of  Science Seismic  source  identification  tech-  20.0 

niques. 
Italy: 

A    Pharmacological  Research  Institute Pharmacological  and  biochemical  15,0 

changes  In  animals  made  agres- 

sive  by  isolation. 

A    University  of  Genoa.... - --  Immunological  reactions  in  vtf»I  20.0 

hepatitis. 
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Italy — Continued 

A    Chemical  Institut^of 


University  Degli  Sfudi 

University  of  Ferr 

National  Institute  of  Optics 
University  of  MiU  i 
University  of  Sasi  iri 

aiOb- 


F     Arcetri  Astropliy; 

servatory. 
F     University  of  Mila  i 
Jamaica: 

F     University  of   W^t   Indies 
Japan: 

A    National  Cancer  Cknter 

Research  Instill  fe 
A     Kyushu  Universitj 


rol  iai 


A  Institute  of  Mic 

Chemistry 

A  Nara  Medical  Collkge 

A  Do 

A  Kitasato  Universit 

-A  SaaattHnstitute 

A  Nara  Medical  Colllge 


Japanese  Foundalton  for  Can- 
cer Research. 
Kitasato  Institute 


National  Institute: 
Do 


Kitasato  Institute. 


Yamashina  Institute  or 

Ornithology. 
Kanazawa  University 

Hol(kaido  Universi  y 

Kumamoto  Univeility 


Do. 


A 
A 

F 

F 

Kenya: 
F 

Korea : 
A 

A 
A 


ra  0 


Kirume  Universty 
Shi-Ehime  "repa 

Japan. 
Tokyo  Medical  anc 

University. 
Kumamoto  Univer 


College  of  Nairobi 

Seoul  National  Un 

Kyung-HEB  Unive 
Seoul  National  Un 


Malaysia: 

A     University  of  Maly 
A  Do 


Netherlands: 

A    International  Tratning  Center 

for  Aerial  Survey 
N    Central  Latraratory  T.N.O 


Do 

University  of  Berge  i 
Auroral  Observator 
University  of  Oslo. 


F     University  of  Berge 


0    University  of  Berge 
0    Norwegian  Defensepesearch 
Establishment. 
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University  of  Rome  .  Individual  Ktivity  coefficients  of 
ionic  species. 

di  Pisa Comparative   neurophysiology   of 

vision. 
ira -.-  Research  on  mechanics  of  breath- 
ing. 
Problems  in  visual  performance  of  pilots. .... 
Neutron  flux  of  eaith's  radiation  environment.. 
Identification  of  photodynamic  systems  in  the 

retina. 
Solar  radio  spectroscopy  and  detection  of  sun 

spectral  lines. 
Physiology  of  cerebrospinal  fluid 


of  Health. 


ly  ol 
Dental 
ty 


<enya. 
ersity 


Ionospheric  studies  using  acti'je  satellite 
transmissions. 

Measurement  of  human  complement  com- 
ponents In  dengue  shock  syndrome. 

Taxonomical  and  ecological  studies  on  lung 
fluke,  paragonimus  in  Pacific  area;  with 
special  reference  to  Southeast  Asia. 

Microbial  drug  resistance  (genetics  and  evolu- 
tion of  R  factor  and  plasmids). 

Polymeric  structure  of  hemoglobin  and  its 
relation  <o  function. 

Localization  by  electron  microscopy  of  several 
phosphatase  activities 

Nature  and  mode  of  action  of  local  antibody  in 
intestine. 

Investigation  of  cell  component  structural 
chanees  in  homologous  transplants  com- 
pared with  normal  cells. 

Electron  microscope  studies  on  several  phos- 
phatase activities  in  neurons  and  gliacytes 
inlected  with  Japanese  encephalitis  virus. 

Differences  in  antigenic  specificity  and  im- 
munogenicity  of  tissue  transplants. 
.  Cytochemical   studies  on   ultrastructures  o'. 
toxoplasma  gondii  and  a. lied  organisms. 

-  Mode  of  infection  ol  scrub  typhus 

.  Immunological  studies  on  scrub  typhus  and 

Its  contol  in  Japan. 
.  Studies  on  encepha.itozoon  (nosema  cuniculi) 
infections  in  man. 

Migratory  animal  pathoogical  survey 

Neuronal  activities  on  the  regulation  of 
feeding. 

Physiological  activity  of  the  brown  adipose 
tissue. 

Biological  reactions  to  cellular  antibod.es 
with  specia.  reference  to  their  immuno- 
pathotogical  and  immuno-chemical  prop- 
erties. 

Endogenous  mechanism  of  vascular  response 
in  inflammation,  with  special  reference  to 
biologic  significance  of  specific  permability 
factors  and  their  inhibitors  newly  solated 
from  inflammed  sites. 

Interaction  between  arbovirus  and  myxovirus. 

Life  cycle  and  control  o.  paragoniumus  n 
Shikoku  area. 

Gamma-aminobutyric  acid  in  sensory  physi- 
ology 

Neuraforganization  of  sensory  information  for 
taste. 

Ionospheric  studies  of  radio  emissions  .       . . 


Multiplication  and  antibody  formation  of  Jap- 
anese encephalitis  virus  in  snakes. 

fy  Migratory  animal  pathological  survey  ( Korea). . 

ersity..  .  Ecological  survey  and  mass  chemotherapy  of 
hiariasis  on  Che  Do,  Korea. 


Mosquitoes  of  Malaysia .  

Weathering  of  rocks  under  humid  tropical 
conditions. 


Role  of  Image  quality  of  photogrammetric 

pointing  accuracy. 
Mechanical  strength  of  filled  elastomers  of  the 

types  used  as  solid  propellants  in  rocket 

motors. 
Antilymphocyte    serum,    homologous    bone 

marrow  transplantation  and  irradiation. 


F     Radiobiological    Institute   of 
the  Organization  for  Health 
Research. 
Norway : 

A     Electroencephalogr^phicLab-    Brain,  behavior  and  intracerebral  blood  flow 
oratory. 
University  of  Oslo 


Neuropsychological  studies  of  mechanisms  of 
visual  discrimination. 

Photochemical  atmosphere  model  containing 
oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

Degradation  of  marine  surfaces  by  salt  re- 
quiring bacteria. 

Ionospheric  studies  using  satellite  transmis- 
sions. 

The  investigation  of  variable  radio  and  optical 
solar  phenomena. 

X-ray  and  particle  radiations  at  high  altitudes 
in  the  auroral  zone. 

Detection  seismology 

Norwegian  seismic  system  phase  II. 


10.0 

15.0 

10.0 

6.C 
10.0 
3.0 

10.0 

15.0 

4,0 
10.0 

7.0 

12.0 
3.0 
3.0 
7.0 
7.0 

3.0 

6.0 

10.0 

15.0 
15.0 

20.0 

5.0 

8.0 

6.0 

6.0 

12.0 


5.0 
5.0 

8.0 

5.0 

10.0 

13.0 

5.0 
15.0 


20.0 
20.0 


4.0 
20.0 

15.0 

20.0 

5.0 

5.0 

20.0 

10.0 

13.0 

15.0 

35.0 
675.0 


Military  department  and 
contract  agency 


Title 


Funds 

planned 

for  fiscal 

year  1970 


Peru: 

A    University  Peruvian  Caye- 
tano  Haradia. 

A  Do 

A  Do 

A  Do 

A  Do 

A  Do 

F     Institute  Geofisico  Del  Peru 

Lima. 
F  Do 

F  Geophysical  Institute  of  Peru 
F  I  nstituto  Geofisico  Del  Peru_ 
D    Institutp  Geofisical  Del  Peru. 

Philippines: 

A    Mindanao  State  Univer- 
sity. 
A    National  Museum 

A    University  of  Philippines 

A  Do 

A    National  Museum 

A    University  of  Philippines 

A  Do 

F    Manila  Observatory 

Spain: 

F    Observatory  of  Ebro 

F    University  ol  Salamanca 

Sweden: 

A    Sahlgrens  Hospital  Uni- 
versity of  Goteborg. 

N    University  of  Goteborg, 
Medical. 

F    Stockholms  Universitet 
Stockholm. 

F     Kiruna  Geophysical  Ob- 
servatory  Kiruna. 

F     Royal  University  of 
Uppsala. 
Do 

F     Kiruna  Geophysical 
Observatory. 

F     University  of  Goteborgs  .   . 

D    University  of  Uppsala 

Switzerland: 

A    University  of  Lausanne 

A    University  of  Basel 


A    Physiklisch-Meteorologische 
Observatorium. 

F     Universitat  Bern . 

F     Universitat  Zurich 

Taiwan : 

A    Tunghai  University.      

A    Kaohsiung  Medical  College. 


A    Tunghai  University..   

A    National  Taiwan  University. 
A  Do..  


Tha. and: 

A    Applied  Scientific  Research 

Corp. 
A  Do... 


Medica  Sciences  University 
Facility  for  Tropical  Medi- 
cine. 

Bangkok  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine. 

University  of   Medical  Sci- 
ences. 


Do. 


D    Applied  Scientific  Research 
Corp. 

United  Kingdom: 

A    Liverpool  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine. 


Physiologic  changes  in  the  cardiopulmonary  15.0 

system  by  ascending  to  high  altitudes. 

Endocrine  alterations  at  high  altitude 8. 0 

Coagulation  studies  in  newcomers  to  high  5.0 

elevations  LA-134. 
Hormone  metabolism  in  men  exposed  to  high  10. 0 

elevation  LA'128. 
Respiratory   physiology   on   ascent  to   high  15.0 

altitudes. 
Role  of  adrenal  cortex  in  process  of  acclima-  20. 0 

tization  to  high  elevation. 
Equatorial  ionospheric  effects  study 10.0 

Research  directed  toward  the  study  of  the  20.0 

airglow  at  low  latitudes. 

Radio  solar  measurements    ._ 9.0 

Observations  of  earth  magnetic  field 5.0 

Observation  and  study  of  infrasonic  waves  in  30.0 

the  atmosphere. 

Migratory  animal  pathological  survey  (South  5. 0 

Philippines). 
Migratory  animal  pathological  survey  (North  5.  0 

Philippines). 

Filariasis  studies  in  the  Philippines  .   .  7.  0 

Fluorescent  antibody  test  in  measurement  of  7.0 

malarial  immunity. 

Ecology  ol  Southern  Samar 1 5.  0 

Determination  of  malaria  vector  on  Pangut-  9.0 

aran  Island  Sulu  Archipelago. 
Determination  ol  choloroquine  resistant  P.  8.  0 

Falciparum  Parasitas  Impalawan  and  other 

Provinces  of  the  Philippines. 
Conduct  radio  observations  of  the  sun 30.0 

Ionospheric    studies    using   active    satellite  3.0 

transmissions. 
Morphobiochemical  correlations  involved  in  6,  0 

the  differentiation  eye  lens. 

Newer  advances  in  treatment  of  shock  in  man  1 0.  0 

Effects  of  noise  on  inner  ear  cells 30.  0 

Rocket   sampling  of  solid   particles   in  the  2. 0 

mesosphere. 
Study  of  characteristics  of  auroral  ionosphere  10.  0 

and  Its  irregularities. 
Research,  design  and  development  refraction  33.  0 

and  gravitv  experiments. 
Evaluation  of  high  latitude  cosmic  ray  data. . .  7.  0 

High  latitude  geomagnetic  data 4.  0 

Integrated  nervous  control  of  the  cardiovascu-  18.  0 

lar  and  gastrointestinal  systems. 
Seismic  body  waves  and  surface  waves 15.0 

I  nvestigatun  on  structure  and  biological  activ-  12.  0 

ities  of  human   immunoglobins  M.  &  D. 
(IGM  and  IGD). 

Variation-resistant    matrices    and     related  5.0 

mathematical  topics. 

Measure  of  direct  solar  radiation  and  sky-  5.0 

brightness  in  UV  and  visible  part  of  spec- 
trum. 

Pulmonary  pathology  of  oxygen  toxicity 12.  0 

Sugar  and  peptide  intestinal  digestion  and  ab-  10. 0 

sorption. 

Migratory  animal  pathological  survey 5.0 

Biochemical  studies  on  toxic  nature  of  snake  10.  0 

venoms. 
Biology  and  pathophoricity  of  biting  midges  7.  0 

(Oiptera:  Ceratopogonidae)  in  Taiwan. 
Host-parasite  relationships  of  Schistosoma  8. 0 

Japonicum  in  Taiwan. 
Studies  of  cardiotoxin  and  vasoactive  sub-  20.0 

stance    releasing    components    of    cobra 

venom. 

Migratory  animal  pathological  survey  (Thai-  8.0 

land  FE  315). 
Migratory  anima   patholog  cal  survey  (Thai-  .<.  0 

land  FE  316) 
Investigation  of  h'ariasis  in  Thailand...        ..  10.0 


Leptospirosis  in  Thailand,  with  special  rel-  5.0 

erence  to  epidemiology,  pathoogy  and  C. 

Investigations  on  the  patterns  of  ppidemioogy  1    0 

and  endemicity  of  diseases  occurring  due  to 
argescale  env.ionmental  changes  in  north- 
east Thailand. 

Schistosomiasis  in  Thai  and,  studies  on  inci-  20.0 

dence,  epidemiology,  life  cycles  and  its 
causing  cercarial  dermatitis  (carry-on  and 
redirection  of  above). 

Reseaich    on    tropical    environmental    data  200.0 

(trend)  and  basic  environmental  data  (bend) 
in  Thailand 

Chemotherapy  of  rodent  malaria  drug  action  20,0 

against  exoerythrocytic  stages  and  drug 
resistant  strains. 
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Military  department  and 
contract  agency 


Title 


Funds 

planned 

lor  fiscal 

year  1970 


United  Kingdom — Continued 
A    Maybridge  Chemical  Co. 

A    Royal  CoI.ege  of  Art 

F    U.  College 

F    Imperial  College 

N     University  ol  Cambridge, 
Department  of  Pathcogy. 

N  Oxford  University,  Pharma- 
cology and  Physical  Chem 
istry  Departments. 

N  Sir  William  Dunn  School  of 
Pathology,  University  of 
Oxford. 

N    University  of  Sussex 


Potential  antimalarias  based  on  quinol.ne-7- 

carboxylic  acid. 

Experimental  cartography 

Research   for   determination   of  air  density 

temperature  and  winds  at  high  altitudes. 

Origin  of  auroral  primaries 

Cryoprotective  mechanism 

Studies  on  decompression  sickness  and  inert 
gas  narcosis. 

Methods  of  protecting  Navy  personnel  against 
biological  toxins. 

Visual  pattern  recognition  In  naval  tasks 


10.0 

20.0 
10.0 

7.0 
6.0 

12.0 


20.0 
10.0 


Military  department  and 
contract  agency 


Title 


United  Kingdom — Continued  ...         ^^       .  ■• 

N    Royal  College  of  Advanced       The  absorption  of  sound  by  polymer  solutions. . 
Tfich  noloBV 

N    University  of  keele Recombination  reactions  of  importance  lo 

propulsion. 
N    Cambridge  Language  Resi-       Semantic  research  lor  automatized  language 
ident  Unit  translation  and  information  retrieval. 

F     University  of  London Ion  mass  spectrometry  ol  the  lower  ionosphere. 

F     KingsCollege Gravitational  physics. 

N    Trinity  College,  University  of     Body  temperature  regulation.. 

Dublin.  .    -      «        I.'  I. 

F    University  College,  Dublin...  Radio  and  optical  emission  from  high  energy 

osmic  rays. 

'"^A'^UniversidaddelaRepublica..  Relationship  between  wild  entourages  and 

mycoses,  especially  S.  American  blastomy- 
coses. 


Funds 

planned 

lor  ftscti 

year  1970 


9.0 
7.0 
8.0 


50.0 
10.0 
10. 0 

20.0 


4.0 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
subcommittee  and  committee  have  gone 
over  this  list  and  scrutinized  it  carefully 
and  find  strong  justification  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  program  at  the  level  of 
$5.7  million  as  approved. 

Mr.  President.  I  turn  now  to  policy 
planning  studies. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  also  aimed  at  policy  planning 
studies  with  foreign  affairs  implications 
carried  out  by  DOD.  The  total  requested 
for  such  studies  was  $6.4  million. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has  al- 
ready recommended  a  cut  of  $0.7  million 
from  this  amount.  The  additional  cut 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
would  reduce  the  program  to  $2.7  mil- 
lion, or  a  total  cut  of  58  percent.  Clearly 
the  cut  suggested  by  Senator  Fulbright 
would  severely  curtail  the  policy  plan- 
ning effort. 

Policy  planning  studies  seek  to  insure 
that  military  strategy  does  not  lag  be- 
hind social  and  political  change  and  be- 
hind weapons  technology  and  weapons 
development. 

Through  it  we  try  to  better  understand 
the  circumstances,  situations,  and  en- 
vironments that  may  be  controlling  in 
the  future  application  of  military  re- 
sources. 

Because  this  is  such  a  nebulous  area, 
it  requires  particularly  intense,  profes- 
sional exploration  of  the  problems  to  ar- 
rive at  judgments  which  materially  en- 
hance national  capacity  and  effective- 
ness. 

Yesterday  and,  I  am  sure,  on  many 
other  days,  we  heard  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  talk  about  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  studies  of  the 
Turkish  Revolution  from  1916  to  1921, 
the  Ataturk  revolution.  The  Senator 
mentioned  a  program  effort  involving 
Ceylon. 

In  the  colloquy  had  between  the  Sena- 
tor and  me.  I  tried  to  point  out  that 
he  was  really  nitpicking,  picking  on  what 
I  call  horrible  examples  so  as  to  intim- 
idate the  opponents  and  picture  the  en- 
tire program  in  a  manner  that  I  con- 
sider to  be  completely  unfair. 

I  point  out  for  the  Record  that  this  is 
a  sample  I  have  chosen  of  some  of  the 
programs  that  would  be  considered  under 
this  area.  The  following  are  typical 
broad  subject  areas: 

PROJECT    TnXE 

Japanese  Rearmament,  Nuclear,  and  Space 
Programs. 


PROJECT    DESCRIPTION 

A  study  of  factors  and  developments  af- 
fecting the  Japanese  military  contribution  to 
the  U.S.  effort  in  Asia,  Including  the  security 
pact. 

PROJECT    TITLE 

Soviet  Military  and  Foreign  Policy. 

PROJECT    DESCRIPTION 

A  continuing  study  of  Soviet  military  doc- 
trine, use  of  military  strength  for  political 
purposes,  foreign  policy,  and  political  in- 
stitutions in  the  Soviet  Union  and  East 
European  states. 
/ 


PROJECT    TITLE 

Strategic  Analysis  of  Southeast  Asia — 1969 
(SALA). 

PROJECT    DESCRIPTION 

Includes  analyses  of  Malaysian  foreign 
policy,  regional  military  cooperation,  and 
Australian  foreign  and  military  policy. 

PROJECT    TITLE 

Strategic  Postures  Study  (SPOST). 

PROJECT    DESCRIPTION 

Work  supporting  a  continuing  Army  staff 
study  effort  to  analyze  and  evaluate  alterna- 
tive postures  for  the  US,  the  USSR,  and  CPR 
in  the  1968-80  period. 

PROJECT    TITLE 

Navy  Policy  Planning  Study. 

PROJECT    DESCRIPTION 

To  identify  tasks  the  Navy  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  in  the  post- 1975  period  for  im- 
proved inputs  into  the  Navy  Strategic 
Planning  process. 

PROJECT    TITLE 

Navy  Role  in  Exploitation  of  the  Ocean 
Resources. 

PROJECT    DESCRIPTION 

To  define  the  Navy's  Interests,  objectives 
and  options  in  the  exploitation  of  the  oceans' 
reso\irces. 

PROJECT    TITLE 

The  Future  Security  Posture  of  Japan 
1970-1985. 

PROJECT    DESCRIPTION 

Assesses  the  likely  security  postures  of 
Japan  during  1970-85  and  the  implications 
for  USAF  long-range  planning. 

PROJECT    TITLE 

Strategy,  Concepts  and  Military  Objectives 
Studies  to  Support  Air  Force  Long-Range 
Planning. 

PROJECT     DESCRIPTION 

Analvzes  future  changing  political  eco- 
nomic and  military  trends  to  insure  that  the 
Air  Force  is  responsive  to  U.S.  security  needs. 

PROJECT    TITLE 

Sino-Sovlet  Economic  Potential. 

PROJECT    DESCRIPTION 

A  continuing  study  of  the  economic  back- 
ground of  Soviet  and  Communist  Chinese 
military  power.  Presently  It  Includes  studies 


of  outlays,  employment,  and  organizational 
problems  In  Soviet  R&D,  Soviet  foreign  eco- 
nomic relations  and  Chinese  civil  aviation. 

PROJECT    TITLE 

European  Security  Issues. 

PROJECT    DESCRIPTION 

An  examination  of  a  range  of  alternative 
security  arrangements  and  the  role  of  the 
U.S.  presence  in  Europe. 

PROJECT    TITLE 

Command  &  Control  Problems  for  the  Na- 
tional Command  Authority. 

PROJECT    DESCRIPTION 

A  study  of  information  and  control  facili- 
ties, systems  and  procedures  required  for 
management  of  crises  and  control  of  conflicts. 

PROJECT    TITLE 

Communist  China. 

PROJECT    DESCRIPTION 

A  broad  effort  to  correlate  and  evaluate 
data  on  Communist  China's  pohtlcal,  eco- 
nomic, military  objectives  and  to  determine 
the  foreign  policy  implications  for  the  U.S. 

These  are  the  types  of  studies  that 
chew  up  the  money.  These  are  not  the 
funny,  horrible  examples  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  dragged  out  last  year 
and  this  year.  These  are  the  types  of  stud- 
ies and  programs  that  I  would  think  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  would  like  to  know  are 
ongoing  in  the  event  a  decision  has  to  be 
made  involving  this  area.  I  think  I  would 
want  it. 

I  cite  these  in  order  to  present  a  better 
idea  of  just  what  this  program  is  about. 
It  was  clear  to  the  committee  that 
most  of  these  studies  are  more  properly 
a  responsibility  of  Federal  agencies  other 
than  the  Department  of  Defense.  Specifi- 
cally, most  of  these  policy  planning  stud- 
ies would  appear  to  be  more  logically  a 
responsibility    of    the    Department    of 
State.  We  have  recommended  that  these 
projects  be  taken  over  expeditiously — 
this  year — by  the  appropriate  agency  and 
that  the  Defense  Department  phase  it- 
self out  of  this  area  of  research  except  in 
cases  that  are  direcly  defense  related.  I 
think  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
should   recognize   that    if   the   Defense 
funding  for  these  studies  is  withdrawn, 
the  plans  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee to   transfer   rather   than   eliminate 
these   studies   will   be   thwarted.   There 
would  be  no  funds  with  which  to  continue 
many     programs     previously     initiated, 
since  it  is  too  late  this  year  to  include 
them  in  any  other  agency's  budget. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  aware, 
the  Defense   Department  has  made  a 
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variety  of  effors  to  decrease  Its  role  in 
social  science  studies  related  to  foreign 
policy  and  to  increase  the  role  of  other 
agencies.  These  include  cuts  in  the  level 
of  effort,  curtailed  field  work  overseas, 
offers  to  transfer  funds  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  a(nd  proposals  for  a  high- 
level  interagencjr  committee  under  non- 
E>OD  leadership! to  develop  priorities  and 
responsibilities  fbr  knowledge  and  analy- 
~sis  dealing  with  Ihe  external  world.  How- 
ever, the  ability  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  affecj  what  other  agencies  do 
is  appropriately  limited. 

I  know  that  tlje  Senator  shares  my  be- 
lief that  our  foreign  and  defense  policies 
need  to  be  better  informed  about  the  ex- 
ternal world,  not  less.  In  recent  hearings 
under  his  direction,  the  important  point 
was  made  that  kve  need  a  strong  effort 
to  understand  mow  the  world  looks  to 
others  and  to  avoid  imposing  our  partic- 
ular cultural  viaws  on  others.  I  suggest 
that  we  miss  the]  point  when  we  limit  our 
efforts  to  curtaiifing  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  alone.  Instead,  I 
invite  tlTe  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  join 
with  me  and  my  colleagues  on  the  Armed 
Services  Commifltee  to  see  to  it  that  na- 
tional needs  for]  rational  understanding 
of  the  world  are  met  by  the  government 
as  a  whole  with  an  appropriately  dimin- 
ished role  fori  the  Department  of 
Defense.  I 

THE    TMEMIS    PROGRAM 

Mr.  PresidentJ  on  the  subject  of  the 
Project  Themis,  which  is  the  fourth  area 
under  attack  in  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
this  is  a  recommended  cut  in  this  amend- 
ment of  some  $1  million.  I  would  want 
to  put  this  proposed  cut  in  the  full  con- 
text of  what  the]  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  and  full  Committee 
of  the  Armed  Services  have  already  done. 

This  program  is  based  upon  a  1965 
Presidential  reqiiest  to  all  executive  de- 
partments requeiiting  more  emphasis  on 
establishing  new  centers  of  research  ex- 
cellence at  universities  in  fields  relevant 
to  the  Departrt.ent's  missions.  DOD's 
plan  provided  for  starting  200  new  imi- 
versity  programs  over  the  four-year  pe- 
riod from  fiscal  year  1967  through  fiscal 
year  1970,  an  a,ferage  of  50  new  pro- 
grams each  year.  The  university  response 
was  very  enthusastic;  more  than  1,000 
proposals  were  si  ibmitted  by  universities 
in  the  first  3  3  ears,  from  which  118 
projects  were  selected  and  funded.  In  the 
fourth  and  final  year  of  new  starts  in 
fiscal  year  1970,  2  >  new  starts  are  planned 
which  require  $1 )  million  of  funds. 

Since  the  cut  in  this  amendment  super- 
imposes itself  on  a  reduction  of  some  12 
percent  already  n^ade  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  this  cut  of  $8  million 
would  cause: 

First.  The  elimination— if  it  has  not 
been  eliminated  iilready — of  the  25  new 
fiscal  year  1970  starts.  This  will  defer 
the  growth  of  research  skills  in  the  im- 
portant defense-related  areas  of  detec- 
tion and  surveillance,  structural  me- 
chanics of  defense  vehicles,  oceanog- 
raphy, and  resuscitation  and  treatment 
of  the  wounded. 

Second.  Will  ah  0  be  the  termination  of 
approximately    1(    of   the    118   ongoing 


Project  Themis  contracts  all  of  which 
are  progressing  satisfactorily  and  con- 
tributing significant  new  knowledge  and 
techniques  to  established  defense  re- 
quirements. This  would  diminish  the 
contributive  research  efforts  of  approxi- 
mately 60  university  faculty  members 
and  120  graduate  students  on  important 
defense  related  research  problems  in  10 
different  universities  and  colleges. 

The  issue  here  is  whether  it  is  desir- 
able to  encourage  new  centers  for  re- 
search. A  good  start  has  been  made  in 
this  direction  by  Project  Themis,  and  the 
evaluation  of  results  so  far  is  promising. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  did  not 
believe  that  the  Themis  project  should 
be  completely  canceled  nor  suffer  such 
reduction  as  this  amendment  calls  for. 

The  Themis  program  for  fiscal  year 
1970  requested  $33  million. 

A  12-percent  reduction  of  the  Ai-med 
Services  Committee  reduced  this  by  ap- 
proximately $4  million.  The  Pulbright 
amendment  would  now  add  $8  million  to 
the  $4  million  reduction  recommended 
by  the  full  committee. 

This  will  reduce  the  program  a  total  of 
about  $12  million,  to  a  total  of  $21  mil- 
lion, and  would  cut  it  36  percent. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  last 
year  of  new  starts  for  the  program,  the 
total  reduction  of  $12  million  will  mean 
that  there  will  be  no  new  starts  this  year. 

I  wish  to  state,  too — with  emphasis — 
that  the  Themis  program  is  concerned 
only  with  unclassified  subject  matter— 
and  deals  exclusively  in  basic  research. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
the  Pulbright  amendment  is  too  drastic 
and  should  be  defeated. 

THE    .^GILE    PROGRAM 

Tlie  Senator  from  Arkansas  would  re- 
duce Agile  by  an  additional  $5  million. 
Agile  is  one  of  the  elements  of  the  budget 
activity  which  is  "other  equipment"  in 
the  Defense  agencies  budget.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  reduced  that  budget 
activity  by  $25  million.  In  making  this 
reduction,  the  committee  recognized  that 
because  this  budget  activity  funds  a 
number  of  very  high  priority  programs — 
I  am  now  talking  abbut  the  category 
"other  equipment" — the  $25  million  re- 
duction ordered  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  would  be  reflected  by 
substantial  cuts  in  the  Agile  program. 

"Other  equipment"  Includes  such  pro- 
grams as  intelligence  data-handling 
systems,  advanced  sensors,  cryptologic 
activities,  and  a  number  of  classified  pro- 
grams which  are  vital  to  our  national 
security.  For  example,  one  program 
which  is  Included  is  the  provision  of  $74 
million  for  nuclear  weapons  effects  tests. 
Senators  will  recall  that  this  activity  is 
part  of  the  program  to  provide  safe- 
guards to  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
In  1963  when  the  Senate  advised  and 
consented  to  the  treaty  it  insisted  that 
these  safeguards  be  instituted.  I,  per- 
sonally, would  not  like  to  see  our  efforts 
in  this  field  reduced  by  action  of  the 
Senate.  The  Test  Ban  Treaty  requires 
these  tests  to  be  conducted  undergroimd, 
and  underground  nuclear  testing  is  ex- 
pensive. It  Is  one  of  the  prices  we  pay 
for  the  reduced  tensions  which   grow 


out  of  limitations  on  atmospheric  nuclear 
testing. 

Some  of  the  research  and  development 
programs  which  would  have  to  be  re- 
duced or  canceled  in  the  event  of  an 
additional  cut,  which  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  suggesting,  in  the  Agile  funds 
include: 

A  reduction  in  vital  equipment  devel- 
opment and  field  experimentation  in  the 
small  independent  action  forces.  This 
is  a  system  approach  toward  the  need 
of  patrol  size  operations  being  imder- 
taken  by  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  jointly  with  the  Army  and  Ma- 
rine Corps. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  a  systematic 
and  integrated  study  of  the  small  inde- 
pendent action  force — the  patrol — with  a 
view  toward  making  this  most  hazard- 
ous, but  vital,  military  operation  a  more 
effective  and  less  risky  venture.  This 
program  is  examining  the  various  com- 
ponents of  the  small  independent  action 
force — the  man,  equipment,  environ- 
ment, techniques,  and  the  Interaction  of 
these  components  to  determine  how  they 
can  be  improved. 

Tlie  proposed  reduction  would  have  a 
serious  impact  upon  a  major  element  of 
the  Agile  budget,  namely  border  control 
systems.  Research  in  this  critically  im- 
portant area  in  order  to  advise  friendly 
nations  to  effectively  protect  the  integ- 
rity of  their  borders  and  desist  from 
offensive  actions  is  highly  significant  to 
the  United  States.  For  example,  a  major 
fraction  of  the  current  activity  Is  related 
to  Korea  which  Is  now  facing  Increased 
North  Korean  Infiltration  attempts 
which,  if  not  halted,  could  embroil  the 
United  States  in  an  undesirable  con- 
frontation. This  effort  which  ARPA  re- 
cently initiated  is  a  direct  result  of  a 
request  for  assistance  from  General 
Bones teel.  Commander  of  U.S.  Forces  In 
Korea.  The  lessons  learned  could  also  be 
applicable  to  other  areas  in  support  of 
U.S.  policy,  if  necessary. 

A  third  example  of  research  which 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  a  sub- 
stantial Agile  reduction  is  the  study.  In 
Thailand,  of  Communist  terrorists'  lines 
of  supply  and  their  mode  of  operation. 

In  conversation  with  Dr.  Foster  yes- 
terday, which  was  substantiated  today. 
Dr.  Foster,  who  is  No.  3  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Chief  of  Research, 
Testing,  Evaluation,  and  Development, 
assured  me  that  if  this  further  cut  ad- 
vanced by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT)  is  agreed  to,  it  would 
have  a  substantial  impact  on  the  Agile 
program. 

These  are  directly  relevant  and  im- 
portant applications  of  research  to  im- 
proving our  ability  to  cope  with  existing 
threats  to  our  Armed  Forces.  I  believe  this 
kind  of  research  deserves  our  support. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  here  is  that 
Agile  has  already  sustained  a  reduction 
in  its  funding  in  this  bill  by  action  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  which 
reduced  the  "other  equipment"  category 
by  $25  million.  This  additional  reduc- 
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tion  now  recommended  would  cut  deep 
into  valuable  programs. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  let  me  say 
that  the  amendment  we  are  considering 
here  would  reduce  research  efforts  by 
an  additional  $45  million.  These  same 
research  efforts  have  already  been  cut 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee by  more  than  $50  million. 

Many  of  the  programs  which  are  of 
particular  concern  to  the  Senator  from 
Aikansas  will  be  cut  in  the  reduction 
made  by  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
It  is  my  feeling,  Mr.  President,  that 
further  cuts  in  the  Federal  Contract  Re- 
search Centers,  beyond  those  made  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
including  the  efforts  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  further  reduce 
FCRC  expenditures  by  taking  more  of 
their  income  from  non-DOD  sources,  is 
as  far  as  we  should  go  at  this  time. 

As  with  all  of  the  questions  raised  in 
cormection  with  the  research  programs 
we  have  under  consideration  here,  the 
Research  and  Development  Subcommit- 
tee, which  I  chair,  is  going  to  consider 
these  programs  in  great  depth  during  the 
coming  year.  We  will  be  in  a  better  con- 
dition at  this  time  next  year  to  provide 
the  Senate  with  a  more  comprehensive 
understanding  of  these  programs  and 
their  meaning  to  the  total  DOD  mission. 
But,  continuing.  This  amendment 
would  severely  cut  away  great  parts  of 
the  research  at  foreign  institutions. 
Since  1968,  the  DOD  has  cut  the  fimds 
for  this  research  from  $13.1  million  to 
the  $5.7  million  requested  this  year.  We 
need  this  research,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause it  involves  conditions  of  geography, 
culture,  disease  and  expertise  which  are 
not  possible  of  study  in  the  United  States 
or  not  available  In  this  country. 

This  amendment  proposes  a  $3  million 
cut  In  policy  planning  research.  The  DOD 
is  quite  willing  to  have  much  of  this  re- 
search done  elsewhere  but  the  Imposition 
of  the  cut  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  eliminate  the  research 
and  that  would  leave  the  DOD  without 
much  valuable  Information  which  Is 
available  in  no  other  place. 

The  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  kill  all  new  starts  in  the 
Themis  program  and  severely  hamper 
some  of  the  ongoing  programs.  This  pro- 
gram was  established  to  provide  new 
centers  of  excellence  with  a  broad 
geographical  representation  in  fields 
relevant  to  the  DOD  mission.  All  of  these 
advantages  would  be  practically  elimi- 
nated by  the  pending  amendment. 

The  Agile  program  has  received  a  major 
reduction  from  the  action  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  reduce  funds  for  Agile 
by  an  additional  $5  million.  Since  there 
is  only  $27  million  In  Agile  In  the  begin- 
ning. It  Is  obvious  that  this  additional  cut 
will  severely  cripple  a  program  dealing 
with  counterlnflltraton  systems,  new  In- 
trusion detection  sensors,  border  control 
analysis,  border  area  security  systems, 
pacification  efforts,  and  village  defense 
corps  selection  and  training. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  be 
defeated.  We  must  be  austere.  We  have 
been  austere.  We  must  not  go  beyond 
prudence. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  In  spite 
of  my  contact  with  the  subject  already 
this  year  to  some  extent,  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  what  the  Senator  has 
had  to  say  about  these  projects. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  listen  to 
his  statement  of  facts — and  I  know  it  Is 
correct — without  being  most  favorably 
Impressed  with  these  programs. 

Like  everything  else  these  programs 
need  regulation,  they  need  thorough  sur- 
veillance, and  they  need  annual  review. 
I  appreciate  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  that  it  is  his  purpose  as  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  con- 
tinue surveillance  over  the  various  pro- 
grams and  the  multitude  of  other  items 
that  are  not  included  in  the  amendment. 
I  thank  the  Senator,  and  I  salute  him 
and  congratulate  him  for  a  very  fine  job 
in  a  tedious  and  sticky  area  where  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  the  real  merits  of  the 
situation. 

I  also  reiterate  my  Interest  with  refer- 
ence to  all  of  these  projects  to  see  if  the 
executive  branch  cannot  review  them, 
pick  them  out,  and  place  some  of  them 
so  that  those  they  wish  continued,  can 
be  placed  somewhere  else  in  the  budget, 
in  some  other  department,  so  that  better 
surveillance  over  them  can  be  had. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tainly imder  the  leadership  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  ,  the  conmilttee  has  given  this 
military  authorization  bill  the  best  study 
in  depth  I  have  seen  In  the  short  time 
I  have  been  In  the  Senate. 

The  Pulbright  amendment  attacks 
areas  we  have  already  acted  on  and 
where  we  continue  to  work,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  emphasized.  It  is  apparent  that 
these  projects  are  being  scrubbed  down 
and  scaled  down.  It  Is  important  that  the 
Senator  realizes  that  this  matter  has 
been  looked  into  carefully. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
again.  I  express  my  regret  that  more 
Senators  cannot  be  present  to  hear  these 
matters  discussed  by  each  side  in  order 
to  hear  the  arguments  pro  and  con.  I  do 
not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  vote  on  a 
matter  so  involved  as  this  matter  with- 
out having  a  chance  to  hear  more  of  the 
arguments. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
certainly  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  on  what  he  has  just  said. 
Some  Senators  have  reverted  to  their  old 
customs  too  quickly.  We  were  able  to  get 
quite  a  bit  of  interest  In  cormection  with 
the  ABM  discussion,  but  now  we  have 
the  same  attendance  on  these  amend- 
ments that  we  used  to  have  on  the  old 
bill.  I  wish  Senators  would  remain  in  the 
Chamber.  We  would  make  much  better 
progress.  I  share  the  Senator's  regret 
that  more  Senators  are  not  present. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
However,  I  wish  to  add  that  they  do  have 
many  other  duties. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  really  is  not 
enough  time.  However,  we  caruiot  pass 
on  these  matters  unless  we  hear  the 
argxaments. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  first.  I  wish 
to  repeat  what  I  have  said  before  about 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  He  has 
done  a  magnificent  job  in  scaling  down 
or,  to  use  his  own  expression,  scrubbing 
out  or  cleaning  up,  some  of  the  aspects 
of  the  bill.  We  are  all  In  his  debt.  The 
taxpayers  are  In  his  debt.  Having  said 
that,  i  wish  to  disagree  with  his  charac- 
terization of  the  action  of  our  friend 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright)  as  "nit 
picking." 

I  disagree  completely  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  yesterday.  In  comment- 
ing on  some  of  the  research  projects, 
was  trying  to  endanger  the  whole  pro- 
gram unfairly.  The  programs  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  discussed  are  a 
part  of  the  package.  This  is  what  we  are 
being  asked  to  authorize  money  for.  If  in 
the  eyes  of  any  of  us  some  of  the  items 
make  something  less  than  good  sense, 
then  our  responsibility  is  to  talk  about 
them. 

Just  as  I  have  commended  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  scrubbing  up  or 
scaling  down,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  putting  his  finger  on 
something  that,  to  us,  does  not  make 
sense.  Nobody  will  be  Intimidated  by 
that. 

We  are  talking  about  an  Item  of  S7 
billion-plus.  We  are  suggesting  that  in 
that  reach  of  $7  billion  Is  some  money 
that  does  not  have  to  be  authorized  or 
some  proposal  that  need  not  be  under- 
taken. 

Each  of  us  has  a  family  budget.  Unless 
we  are  operating  on  the  poorest  poverty 
base,  we  all  know  that  the  budget  con- 
tains some  money  that  really  does  not 
have  to  be  spent,  and  the  survival  of  the 
family  would  not  be  destroyed  or  even 
seriously  jeopardized  If  we  did  not  spend 
some  of  the  money  that  we  have  set  aside 
to  spend. 

We  might  ask  ourselves  what  it  would 
be  like  if  we  had  a  family  budget  of  $7 
billion.  Is  it  not  likely  that  somewhere 
there  would  be  certain  expenditures  that 
really  need  not  be  undertaken?  One  does 
not  have  to  be  a  Ph.  D.  In  domestic  sci- 
ence, home  economics,  or  general  eco- 
nomics to  know  that  if  we  are  given  S7 
billion  a  year,  we  probably  do  not  have 
to  spend  all  of  it.  and  that  the  economy 
might  even  be  stronger  if  we  did  not 
spend  all  of  it. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  yesterday 
gave  a  list  of  some  projects  that  struck 
him.  and  struck  others  of  us.  as  examples 
of  why  It  Is  not  necessary  to  go  all  that 
way.  I  think  it  is  not  an  imfaimess  to  the 
program  to  hold  that  view. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me 
on  my  own  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Let  me  try  to  give  an 
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distinguished   Senator 


example   to   the 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Take  the  proposal  that  the 
distingxiished  Sen  itor  from  Arkansas  was 
discussing.  Those  are  the  ones  I  am  say- 
ing were  not  us^d  to  intimidate  any- 
one  


Mr.  McINTYR^.  I  do  not  know- 
Mr.  HART.  To 


respond  to  this. 

Mr.  McINTYRj.  Here  are  some  of  the 
programs  discTisied  yesterday  by  the 
Senator  from  Arl;ansas: 

First.  "The  AJtaturk  Revolution  in 
Turkey." 

Second.    "Ganch?,    Nonviolence,    and 
the  Struggle  for   [ndian  Independence." 
Third.  "The  Sirhalese  Buddhist  Revo- 
lution of  Ceylon." 

Fourth.  "The  Egyptian  Revolution, 
Nasserism.  and  Is  am." 

Fifth.   "Militan ,  Hindu  Nationalism: 
The  Early  Phase." 
Mr.    HART.    Now.    with    respect    to 

that 

Mr.  McINTYRE ,  All  right.  Just  a  min- 
ute now,  I  have  the  floor.  There  is  ab- 
solutely not  one  ni;kel  in  the  1970  budget 
for  these  program  >.  What  is  the  Senator 
bringing  them  up  'or?  What  is  he  bring- 
ing them  up  for  )ut  to  intimidate  and 
scare  the  rest  of  Congress  into  thinking 
they  are  spending  that  money  this  fool-  - 
ishly?  My  statemeit  has  a  number  of  ex- 
amples  in  it  of  tho  type  of  ongoing  pro- 
grams and  projects  that  we  are  making 
today ;  otherwise  si  )otlighting  these  other 
programs  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
mentioned,  in  my  opinion,  is  nit  picking. 
Mr.  HART.  I  I  hink  we  could  more 
aptly  say  that  he  is  talking  about  mis- 
takes we  have  already  made.  Does  not 
the  Senator  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  McINTYRE  I  am  not  prepared  to 
defend  the  1968  budget  here  I  am  here 
to  talk  about  the  li  70  budget. 

Mr.  HART.  May  )e  we  cannot  agree  on 
the  characterization  of  the  studies  the 
Senator  has  just  enumerated  and  which 
were  discussed  yesterday,  but  if  we  had 
to  do  it  all  over  again,  would  we  really 
buy  a  book  on  Ataturk?  If  we  had  it  to 
do  all  over  again,  vould  we  really  do  any 
of  those  things  which,  in  my  book,  rep- 
resent the  kind  of  t  liing  that  the  national 
family  budget  really  does  not  have  to 
spend  money  on  to  jet? 

Mr.  McINTYRE,  I  cannot  judge  what 
determination  was  made  prior  to  1968. 
Those  we  talk  about  now  have  not  been 
funded  at  all  siniie  1968.  Maybe  if  it 
seemed  important  to  study  the  theories 
of  revolution.  It  m  ly  well  be  interesting 
to  have  some  schc  larly  expertise  study 
into  the  Ataturk  Revolution,  or  the  rev- 
olutionary process  n  Ceylon.  The  point  I 
want  to  make  is  thi  it  we  are  here  talking 
about  the  fiscal  year  1970  budget.  Why 
do  we  not  talk  about  the  programs  in 
1970  instead  of  puling  these  things  out 
of  the  past  trying  tb  scare  the  rest  of  the 
Senate  into  voting  against  the  bill? 

Mr.  HART.  Wha^  about  providing  em- 
pirical trade  conclusions  about  ideolog- 
ical goals  which  sui)port  insurgency?  We 
are  funding  that  and  that  has  been  an 
was  mentioned. 
Insurgency  has  been 


ongoing  one.  That 
Mr.  McINTYRE 


quite  a  problem  for  the  Department  of 


Defense  during  the 


a  place  called  Vietn  am. 


past  3  or  4  years  in 


Mr.  HART.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  the  University  of  Massachusetts  un- 
der this  contract  will  either  get  us  out 
of  Vietnam  or  keep  us  out  of  another  one 
like  it  by  this  kind  of  study? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  not  going  to 
indulge  in  what  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts can  do.  The  able  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  is  now  in 
the  Chamber.  Perhaps  he  can  reply  to 
that. 
Mr.  HART.  No:  if  there  is  still  time 

remaining 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Let  me  explain  why  I  rose 
to  react  as  I  did.  It  is  not  nit  picking. 
Whatever  it  is,  it  is  a  discussion  of  chap- 
ter and  verse  on  projects  which  were 
authorized  by  Congress  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  undertake.  There  are 
those  of  us  who  hold  a  deep  conviction 
that  whatever  else  it  is  relevant  for,  or 
to,  whatever  agency  of  the  Government, 
if  any.  Should  be  buying;  the  Military 
Establishment  should  not. 

If  there  is  any  nit  picking,  it  is  nit 
picking  of  ourselves  because  routinely 
over  the  years  we  have  said  to  them,  "Go 
ahead,  if  you  think  you  need  it.  Here  is 
the  money." 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  others 
are  saying,  and  I  too  think  it  is  not 
inappropriate,  in  the  review  of  military 
requests,  to  review  what  some  of  us  be- 
lieve to  have  been  mistakes  made  by  the 
military.  Heaven  knows,  when  we  come 
in  here  looking  for  money  for  school 
feeding  programs,  or  when  we  try  to  get 
aid  started  or  even  to  maintain  it,  we 
are  lectured  at  considerable  length  about 
what  happened  last  year  and  the  year 
before  with  some  of  the  money  we  gave 
them  then.  In  a  sense,  that  is  what  we 
are  doing  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense right  now.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  performs  a  very  useful 
service  in  attempting  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  has  said.  I  repeat.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
done  a  good  job  In  imdertaklng  to  criti- 
cize it  at  all.  It  has  never  been  done  be- 
fore, to  my  knowledge.  He  has  been  a 
tower  of  strength  in  getting  anything 
imderway.  But  the  situation  here,  as  I 
see  it,  has  been  built  up  over  a  number 
of  years  before  the  Senator  was  even  on 
the  committee  or  even  a  Member  of  the 
Senate.  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself,  or  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan, 5  minutes  and  then  I  will  let  him 
j'ield  to  me  because  I  want  him  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  colloquy.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  so 
that  he  may  yield  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  yield  to  me  for  an  obser- 
vation? 

Mr.  HART.  Indeed  I  do. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  does  not 
deserve  any  criticism  at  all,  even  though 
the  Senator  from  Nev;  Hampshire  did 
cut  these  programs  by  8  percent  from 
the  budget  request,  I  believe.  But  the 
budget  went  up  on  most  of  these  items, 
contrary  to  most  Government  programs 
that  I  am  familiar  with  on  the  civilian 
side. 

The  amount  for  Federal  contract  re- 
search centers,  for  example,  in  1969,  I 
am  informed  was  $263.3  million.  The 
1970  request  is  $277.4  million.  That  is  a 
5-percent  increase. 

On  social  behavioral  science  research, 
the  1969  figure  is  $45.4  million  and  for 
1970  it  is  $48.6  million,  a  7-percent  in- 
crease. 

If  I  understand  correctly,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  did  cut  back 
the  budget  request,  but  actual  cut  over 
what  it  was  in  actual  expenditures  last 
year  is  not  quite  that  much.  But,  in  any 
case,  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  it 
looks  like  nit  picking  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  $45  million  in  a  budget  of  $80 
billion.  But  in  practically  any  other  pro- 
gram before  this  Congress,  $45  million 
would  look  like  quite  a  substantial 
amount.  $45  million  would  be  a  great 
deal  for  a  project  on  the  White  River  or 
the  St.  Francis  River  in  my  State,  for 
example.  My  senior  colleague,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan,  and  I — he  in  particular — have 
often  put  out  a  great  deal  of  energy  to 
get  $45  million  for  a  natural  resource 
development. 

Just  because  this  is  only  a  small  part 
in  such  a  huge  appropriation  request, 
only  $45  million,  we  can  call  it  peanuts 
or  we  can  call  it  nit  picking,  but  only  In 
the  sense  that  it  is  small  in  comparison 
to  the  total. 

But  it  is  not  small  relative  to  any  other 
standard  in  this  country  but  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Pentagon  and  the  Defense 
Department. 

In  a  letter  which  I  put  in  the  Record 
yesterday,  dated  July  24,  and  which  is 
from  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  of  the  Defense 
Department,  it  was  stated,  after  con- 
siderable discussion,  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  arrive  at  the  cost  of  the  projects. 
We  are  met  with  that  argmnent  very 
often.  In  reply  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire's  question  as  to  why  we  do 
not  discuss  current  projects,  I  asked  Mr. 
Foster  in  my  letter  of  June  10,  why  we 
could  not  get  the  cost.  He  said: 

The  funding  of  these  projects  Is  based  on 
a  total  project  cost,  with  such  multiple  out- 
puts anticipated.  Any  eSort  to  Isolate  a  cost 
figvire  for  a  given  report  would  be  arbitrary 
and  probably  not  represent  the  actual  costs 
Involved.  Nor  would  such  a  cost  estimate  rep- 
resent a  measure  of  the  payoffs  from  the  re- 
search. 

Then  in  the  next  paragraph,  which  is 
a  significant  one  and  which  is  the  type 
of  thing  which  is  ongoing — I  believe 
it  is  ongoing,  in  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  and  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  stopped — Mr.  Poster  says: 

In  the  case  of  projects  not  yet  completed 
and  for  wliich  only  Interim  reports  are  avail- 
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able,  significant  results  can  be  expected  In 
the  future.  In  the  case  of  completed  projects, 
the  final  report  represents  only  a  portion  of 
the  total  output.  Fcm-  example.  In  one  project 
funded  over  a  period  of  nine  years,  a  total 
of  29  technical  reports,  12  scientific  Joxirnal 
publications,  and  significant  contributions 
to  a  book  were  produced  in  addition  to  the 
final  report  which  you  received. 

That  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  I  think 
is  beyond  the  normal  or  proper  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  is  not 
a  literary  institution  created  to  produce 
books.  In  my  view,  it  is  not  supposed  to 
go  out  and  produce  research  works  on 
Ataturk  or  warlordism.  or  Islam,  or  the 
Sinhalese  Revolution  in  Ceylon.  These 
studies  are  irrevelant  to  and  beyond  the 
proper  scope  of  the  Defense  Department. 
That  is  the  main  point. 

Actually,  the  cut  I  am  proposing  is 
relatively  very  small  as  compared  with 
the  basic  research  total  in  the  bill  which 
is  $430  million.  That  is  a  large  amount  of 
money  for  basic  research.  By  "basic"  I 
mean  not  related  to  any  specific  project 
in  the  Defense  Department.  Of  course, 
the  nonbasic  research  is  far  greater  than 
that.  But  t>asic  research  is  the  type  of 
research  we  would  expect  to  be  done  in 
a  graduate  school  at  Harvard  or  Yale 
or  Princeton,  and  so  on,  generally.  It  is 
sometimes  called  pure  science.  It  has 
nothing  specific  in  mind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes  more. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
siiire  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
would  inform  me  if  there  is  anything 
that  they  especially  do  not  like  in  the 
amendment.  I  would  certainly  entertain 
some  revisions  to  it.  Otherwise,  I  would 
like  to  have  a  vote  on  It.  It  is  a  worth- 
while amendment. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  the  first  time  in 
25  years  that  we  have  made  a  serious 
effort  to  bring  the  whole  authorization 
for  the  Pentagon  under  review. 

I  was  just  handed  the  annual  report 
of  the  Rand  Corp.,  for  1968.  Over 
10.000  publications  have  been  produced, 
with  some  500  new  titles  published  each 
year.  It  sounds  like  a  big  publishing 
house  such  as  they  have  in  New  York, 
publishing  fiction  and  other  paperback 
books.  Most  of  these  titles  that  I  have 
read  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  proper 
responsibilities  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. So  I  hope  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  would  consider  going  a  little 
further  in  his  cut. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  of  course  I 
share  that  hope. 

The  effort  we  are  making  to  reduce  the 
authorization  for  research  and  develop- 
ment and  evaluation  began  actually 
more  than  a  year  ago.  On  April  18,  1968, 
the  Senate  defeated  an  amendment  that 
I  proposed  reducing  the  defense  author- 
ization for  those  activities  from  the 
committee-approved  total  of  $7.8  billion 
to  $7.3  billion.  That  was  a  reduction  of 
$508  million.  That  defeat  was  on  a  roU- 
caU  vote,  and  we  lost  28  to  30. 

If  the  amendment  had  been  approved, 
the  Department  of  Defense  would  have 
had  about  the  same  amount  of  money 
available  for  R.  &  D.  this  current  year 
that  it  had  the  previous  year. 


Looking  at  the  request  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  made  for  research  this 
year.  $8.2  billion,  apparently  the  Depart- 
ment does  not  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  close  vote  on  that  amendment. 
But.  to  its  great  credit,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  responded  in,  I  think, 
as  has  been  said  several  times  before, 
very  effective  fashion. 

The  Defense  Department  this  year  re- 
quested an  authorization  of  $8.2  billion. 
The  committee  reduced  the  figure  to  $7.1 
billion,  more  than  $1  billion  less  than 
the  Department  sought,  which  Is  more 
than  $600  million  less  than  authorized 
the  last  fiscal  year  and  about  $400  mil- 
lion less  than  was  appropriated  last  fis- 
cal year. 

Again  I  commend  the  committee  for 
its  review  and  its  recommendations,  but 
I  think  the  further  reduction,  modest  as 
it  is,  proixjsed  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  possible. 

None  of  us  is  sure  what  causes  unrest 
on  the  campuses,  but  to  the  extent  that 
the  student  knows  that  research  and  de- 
velopment by  the  Federal  Government  Is 
overwhelmingly  entrusted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  me  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   Yes. 

Mr.  HART.  That  those  engaged  In  re- 
search, contrary  to  general  assiunptions. 
are  not  the  universities  primarily,  but 
the  think  tanks  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  developed,  if  they  see  the 
ratio  of  the  Federal  Government's  allo- 
cations of  research  and  development  for 
the  military  and  then  compares  it  to  the 
amount  of  money  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment allocates  for  research  in  new  tech- 
niques for  housing,  for  antipollution  ef- 
forts, and  so  on,  he  gets  a  very  obscure 
notion  of  our  priorities.  Perhaps,  more 
correctly,  such  students  get  an  illustra- 
tion of  priorities  which  offend  them  and 
outrage  them.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  May  I  have  1  minute  more? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  1  minute. 

Mr.  HART.  When  we  say,  "Let  us  put 
first  things  first,"  what  do  we  identify 
in  our  minds  as  having  first  claim? 

Look  at  this  bill.  Look  at  the  bulk  for 
research.  Look  at  the  bill  in  its  totality. 
Then  compare  it  with  the  programs,  in 
some  cases  of  long  standing,  intended  to 
relieve  hunger  and  to  insure  a  broader 
availability  of  medical  care.  One  does 
not  have  to  be  a  member  of  the  SDS  to 
jump  up  and  scream,  "Your  allocations 
and  your  priorities  are  all  out  of  whack." 

So  can  we  not  persuade  ourselves,  in 
addition  to  the  reduction  that  the  com- 
mittee has  made  of  more  than  $1  billion 
for  research,  to  add  $45  million  for  the 
reasons  so  eloquently  assigned  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  1 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
a  question? 


Mr.  BROOKE.  No. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wanted,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  to  continue  a  bit  on  what 
the  Senator  says,  particularly  as  to  uni- 
versity research.  This  is  one  of  the  large 
Items.  The  budget  request  for  university 
research  for  1969  was  $254.4  million,  and 
for  1970  $305.9  milUon,  which  is  a  20  per- 
cent increase. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  know  of, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  of, 
the  disapproval  by  many  of  the  students 
of  the  intrusion  of  the  military  program 
into  our  universities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  because  it  is  ex- 
actly on  this  point,  an  article  entitled 
"Turned-0£t  Young  Scientists  Force 
Major  Cutbacks  in  Military  Research. ' 
written  by  Victor  Cohn,  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  May  12,  1969, 
which  describes  the  attitude  of  young  sci- 
entists in  the  various  schools.  Under  the 
headline  it  says,  "Caution:  The  military- 
industrial  complex  is  armed  and  dan- 
gerous. ABM  is  an  Edsel,"  referring  to 
signs  carried  by  physicists  picketing  the 
White  House  April  30. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tt'RNED-OFF  YOITNG  SCIENTISTS  FORCE  MAJOR 
ClTTBACKS  IN  MlLITART  RESEARCH SCIEN- 
TISTS Force  Research  Cutbacks 

(By  Victor  Cohn) 

"Caution.  The  military-induatrial  compJei 
is  armed  and  dangcTcnts." 

"ABM  is  an  Edsel." — Signs  carried  by 
physicists  picketing  the  White  House  April  30. 

In  a  less  violent,  but  equally  radical  way. 
science  students,  younger  scientists  and 
many  older  professors  of  physics  and  physi- 
ology have  been  raising  their  own  hell  on 
the  campuses. 

In  the  view  of  Prof.  Don  K.  Price,  Har- 
vard political  scentlst.  this  is  "a  new  kind 
of  rebellion."  linked  only  in  part  with  the 
activist  kids  and  college  students  in  general. 

It  is  a  rebellion  of  young  and  discontented 
technologists — against  the  ABM  and  other 
costly  military-technological  systems,  against 
"weaponeering"  at  secret  laboratories  on  or 
near  campuses  and,  in  many  cases,  against 
doing  any  research,  secret  or  non-secret,  to 
help  the  military. 

It  is  a  rebellion  against  computer  centers 
and  social  science  projects  serving  the  CIA. 

It  is  a  rebellion  against  what  one  young 
physicist  called  "the  whole  misuse  of  tech- 
nology to  spoil  rather  than  save  the  country." 

Sometimes  painstakingly  logical,  some- 
times only  emotional  and  shrill,  this  rebel- 
lion has  been  Increasingly  effective.  In  the 
last  few  weeks  it  has : 

Caused  or  helped  cause  giant  Stanford 
University — derided  by  the  new  dissidents  as 
the  'Pentagon  of  the  West" — to  decide  to 
phase  out  half  the  secret  military  projects 
at  its  Stanford  Applied  Electronics  Labora- 
tory. The  Stanford  rebellion  was  conducted 
largely  by  undergraduates,  but  symprnthetlc 
and  vocal  professors  gave  them  vital  moral 
authority. 

Made  Stanford's  trustees  place  a  mora- 
torium on  new  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare contracts  at  the  nearby  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute,  nominally  "independent" 
but  in  effect  owned  by  the  university  trustees. 

Caused  huge  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  to  call  a  moratorium  on  taking 
any  new  secret  contracts  at  a  pair  of  crack 
radar  and  rocket  guidance  laboratories  that 
have  supplied  much  of  the  brainpower  be- 
hind U.S.  weaponry. 

Forced  American  University  in  Washington 
to    cancel    a    partly    secret    Army    research 
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contract  with  the  University's  Center  for 
Research  In  Social  eystema. 

Seen  physicists  picketing  the  White  House: 
professors  buttonhpUng  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives and  <  irganlzatlons  with  many 
names  but  like  purposes — Project  Daisy.  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  oC  Concerned  Scientists — 
spring  up  at  camp  as  after  campus. 

This  movement  and  student  protests  in 
general  have  In  tie  past  year  forced  the 
Defense  Department  to  cut  in  half — from 
some  400  to  200 — 1  ,a  "clasalfled"  or  In  com- 
mon parlance  secriit  research  and  develop- 
ment ron  tracts  on  U.S.  campuses. 

REPORT     I  )N    CONTRACTS 

This  week  Dr.  Jolm  Poster,  director  of  de- 
fense research  and  engineering,  is  expected 
to  discuss  the  problem  at  a  news  conference. 
According  to  figure  b  he  has  gathered,  there 
are  now  such  contracts  or  grants  in  effect 
at  some  60  universities. 

now  represent  about  $20 


He  will  say  they 


this 


million  worth  of  all  the  department's  some 
year    in    5500    campus 


»250    million 
projects. 

In  addition,  the  C  epartment  finances  what 
another  official  estl  nates  to  be  $200  million 
In  work — most  of  it  classified — at  "research 
Qen.ters"  .like  MIT's  Lincoln  Laboratory  and 
Instrum^njfition  Liboratory,  Cal tech's  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory  and  Johns  Hopkins' 
AppUed  Physics  Laboratory. 

Most  of  these  cer  ters  are  operated  by  the 
universities  on  "not-for-profit"  contracts, 
partly  to  keep  secret  work  off  the  campuses 
themselves. 

Poster  may  also  report  that  the  principal 
concentrations  of  cliisslfled  research  (accord- 
ing to  one  of  his  staff)  are  at: 

MIT  and  Stanford  MIT's  are  entirely  at  the 
Lincoln  and  Instruiaentation  (or  "I")  Labs, 
neither  of  which  t>'TT  consider  part  of  its 
teaching  campus.  There  are  no  classified 
projects  on  the  Mn  campus  proper,  but  the 
"I  Lab"  is  on  the  (  ampus  fringe  and  both 
labs  have  close  stal  and  graduate  project 
connections. 

University  of  Michigan,  many  at  a  uni- 
versity facility  at  Willow  Run.  Despite 
wrenching  1967-68  protests  by  students  and 
faculty,  the  umversi  ;y  this  academic  year  has 
rejected  Just  one  clissified  proposal  and  ap- 
proved 36  others. 

University  of  Calirornla  at  Berkeley.  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  Georgia  Tech.  Ohio  State 
University  and  New  Mexico  State  University. 
Por  well  over  a  y  lar  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  been  straining  to  reduce  classified 
work  on  the  campuses.  "We  still  have  some 
that  need  not  be  classified,"  an  official  re- 
ports, "mainly  where  a  contracting  officer  has 
Just  used  that  as  an  easy  way  to  give  investi- 
gators access  to  class:  fied  material.  This  is  not 
the  only  way  to  dc  this,  and  we  want  to 
reduce  unneeded  cla  slficatlon  to  zero."" 

There  will  then  re  nain  a  hard  core  of  still 
classified  projects  that  both  Defense  officials 
and  many  professors  and  colleges  consider 
proper  and  necessarr.  These  deal  with  sub- 
jects like  laser  and  maser  detection  (of  dis- 
tant objects  like  miisiles),  electronic  coun- 
ter-measures, advanced  radar,  underwater 
sound— "things  that  in  the  national  Interest 
need  to  be  kept  seen  if  and  need  to  be  done 
for  the  country's  delense,  in  the  view  of  Dr 
Charles  Kldd.  a  depi  ty  to  Dr.  Lee  DuBrldge, 
the  President's  science  adviser. 

But  DuBrldge — tliough  no  activist— re- 
moved secret  work  fiom  the  Caltech  campus 
as  "inappropriate"  2(i  years  ago. 

ONE-DA  r    STOPPAGE 

"Inappropriate  "  was  a  mild  word  on  March 
4.  1969.  when  MIT  students — some  of  the 
country's  brightest  future  scientists  and  ad- 
vanced engineers— Jo  Lned  turned-off  faculty 
members  to  hold  a  "one-day  research  stop- 
page  to  protest  "misuses  of  science."  "The 
University  of  Pennsyl  vanla.  the  University  of 
Rochester  and  some  30  other  campuses  saw 


simllstf  demonstrationB.  And  new  organiza- 
tions began  to  proliferate. 

Some  coalesced  or  merged  looeely  with  a 
group  started  in  New  York  City  in  Pebruary 
around  a  lanky  elementary  particle  physicist 
from  Stanford,  Dr.  Martin  Pearl,  as  '"acting 
secretary.""  This  "Scientists  for  Social  and 
Political  Action""  or  SSPA  quickly  counted 
500  or  so  members  in  "'40  or  50"  local  chap- 
ters. 

Pearl — at  age  42,  standing  between  the 
young  and  the  old  In  science — bows  to  the 
"'atomic  scientists"  who  first  attempted  polit- 
ical action  after  World  War  n,  and  in  bitter 
battle  helped  win  civilian  control  of  atomic 
energy.  "But  now,"  he  says,  "these  men  are 
the  scientific  administrators.  They  have  to 
be  careful  of  what  they  say.  Now  a  second, 
fresh  voice  is  needed." 

NOT    RESPONDING 

A  younger  associate.  Brian  Schwartz  of 
MIT.  is  blunter:  "These  older  men  have  lost 
contact  With  the  real  world.  "rhey"re  not  re- 
sponding to  the  younger  problems." 

The  younger  problems  exploded  at  Stan- 
ford in  early  April.  Por  nine  days,  student 
dissidents  occupied  the  Applied  Electronics 
Laboratory,  site  of  some  $2  million  a  year 
in  defense  research. 

The  younger  problems  were  hoisted  onto 
picket  signs  in  Washington  April  30,  when  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  it  was  stated — first 
time  or  not,  it  was  rare — 175  pale,  variously 
bearded,  bookish-looking  physicists  pick- 
eted the  White  House.  Their  target :  the  ABM. 
Their  leaders :  David  Nygren  of  Columbia  and 
Tom  Kirk  of  Harvard. 

The  physicists  were  here  for  the  American 
Physical  Society"3  annual  meeting.  This  usu- 
ally staid  convention  has  boiled  up  into  an 
indignation  meeting  over  President  Nixon  "s 
proposed  Safeguard  ABM  system,""  said  a  news 
report.  Wearing  "Stop  ABM""  buttons,  physi- 
cists prowled  hotel  and  Congressional  corri- 
dors. "Even  the  controversy  over  the  security 
'trail"  of  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer  in  the  1950s"' 
wrote  William  Hines  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  "did  not  match  this  Intensely  politi- 
cal climate."' 

MORATORIUM    ARRANGED 

"The  younger  problems  boiled  up  again  at 
both  MIT  and  Stanford.  At  MIT.  students 
marched  into  the  office  of  President  Howard 
Johnson  for  a  sit-in  and  talk-out,  especially 
about  secret  work  on  military  helicopters  and 
multiple-entry  atomic  missile  guidance.  All 
agreed  to  move  to  a  lecture  hall.  Next  the 
MIT  faculty  met.  "The  upshot  was  a  morator- 
ium on  secret  projects  until  a  special  22-man 
group  studies  the  whole  role  of  the  Lincoln 
and  "I""  Labs,  sites  of  some  $95  million  a  year 
in  Pentagon  contracts. 

At  Stanford  too  there  were  more  demon- 
strations and  faculty  meetings.  The  upshots 
there:  ( 1)  a  start  on  an  "orderly"  phasing  out 
(or  conversion  to  non-secret)  of  some  $2 
million  a  year  in  secret  contracts,  represent- 
ing about  a  third  of  the  Applied  Electronic 
Labs"  defense  work;  (2)  a  pledge  to  end  chem- 
ical and  biological  warfare  research  and 
counter-insurgency  studies  at  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute  (Worth  about  $1.4  million  a 
year). 

At  both  Stanford  and  MIT  many  professors 
have  balked.  Someone  must  defend  the  coun- 
try, they  indignantly  say.  Someone  must  pro- 
vide the  knowledge.  And  many  of  the  best 
minds  are  on  campuses.  If  universities  sev- 
ered all  Defense  Department  ties,  says  Jack 
Ruina,  MIT  vice  president  for  the  special 
laboratories,  "the  country  would  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  professional  military  and 
industrial  group."" 

At  Stanford,  Prof.  O.  G.  VlUard  Jr.— radar 
researcher  and  son  of  the  late  Oswald  Garri- 
son Villard.  crusading  editor  of  the  Nation — 
said:  "As  the  son  of  a  liberal  who  was  a 
devoted  i>aciflBt,  I  have  searched  my  con- 
science and  always  felt  I  have  been  com- 


pletely faithful  to  the  pacifist  traditions  of 
my  family.  I  have  always  considered  that  my 
research  was  100  per  cent  directed  toward 
saving  human  livee.  "This  development  essen- 
tially brings  my  research  here  to  an  end,  and 
I  believe  the  decision  will  have  a  most  un- 
fortunate effect  on  the  long-term  viability 
of  the  School  of  Engineering  and  even  of  the 
university."' 

These  men  were  talking  mainly  about 
classified  and  directly  linked  military 
research. 

PENTAGON    FINANCING 

But  there  is  still  another  trend,  against 
even  open,  non-secret  basic  study  financed 
by  any  military  or  para-military  agency.  The 
Defense  Department  finances  much  basic  re- 
search m  physics,  chemistry,  electrical 
engineering  and  the  like,  partly  because  It 
knows  that  almost  all  such  knowledge  is  ulti- 
mately needed;  partly  because  it  wants  to 
maintain  contacts  with  bright  scientist- 
consultants.  Of  some  $1.5  billion  In  Pederai 
basic  research  money  now  going  to  colleges, 
some  $247  milUon  (16  per  cent)  comes  from 
the  Pentagon. 

Last  month  University  of  Maryland  stu- 
dents picketed  a  computer  center  doing  non- 
secret  work  on  pattern  recognition  for  the 
CIA.  At  MIT  last  week,  disaffected  students 
protested  a  Defense-financed,  non-secret 
project  to  make  new  computer  methods 
available  to  any  social  scientist — whether 
working  on  Vietnam  peasantry  or  the  succor 
of  the  American  poor.  At  Stony  Brook,  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  stormed 
another  computer  center.  The  computer  cen- 
ter may  be  fast  becoming  the  American  Bas- 
tille. 

To  most  young  or  old  scientists,  II  not 
to  their  students,  this  is  illogical. 

SYMPATHY  FOUND 

Still,  there  Is  great  sympathy  among  them 
for  these  many  youths  who  are  coming  to 
consider  almost  all  research  "'compUcit"' 
war  research  "for  the  system." 

An  Important  answer  to  the  very  young, 
maintains  Stanford's  Martin  Perl,  is  to  turn 
much  research  to  social  purpose.  "'"The  un- 
controlled spawning  of  technology  has  pro- 
duced pollution  and  contributed  to  socially 
destructive  conditions,""  says  his  new  orga- 
nization. "Yet  there  is  no  real  attempt  to 
apply  technical  skills  to  Improve  life." 

"This  is  what  we  want  to  tell  people,"  said 
one  of  the  new  scientists  during  the  Physi- 
cal Society  meeting  here.  "'We're  not  very  vio- 
lent types.  We're  not  about  to  riot.  We  Just 
want  to  exercise  our  democratic  rights." 

Is  all  this  the  high-water  mark  of  a  tem- 
porary scientists"  movement  or  is  it  a  be- 
ginning of  something  larger?  Only  time  will 
tell,  but  If  the  young  scientists  keep  talking, 
there  may  be  a  new  element  in  the  American 
political  dialogue.  After  years  of  relative  si- 
lence, says  Dr.  Charles  Schwartz  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  "a  large  number  of  sci- 
entists are  coming  out  of  their  little  dark 
laboratories,'"  and  things  may  never  be  the 
same. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  May  1.  1969, 
the  Washington  Post  published  another 
article  entitled  "MIT  Curbs  Secret  Mili- 
tary Research,"'  written  by  Victor  Cohn. 
It  was  the  MIT  delegation  of  students 
and  a  professor  who  came  to  call  on  me, 
asking  me  what  they  could  do  to  dis- 
associate to  a  much  greater  degree — 
they  were  not  adamant  that  It  be  com- 
plete— the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  from  military  research. 
They  did  not  like  their  university  being 
considered  simply  an  adjunct  of  the 
Pentagon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  1,   1969] 

MIT  Curbs  Secret  Milffary  Research 
(By  Victor  Cohn) 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology — 
the  Nation's  leading  science  and  engineer- 
ing university — has  ordered  a  temporary  halt 
on  accepting  new  secret  military  research 
at  two  famous  laboratories. 

The  action  was  in  response  to  mounting 
student  and  faculty  protests  against  mili- 
tary research  by  U.S.  universities — and 
against  big  new  weapons  systems  like  the 
anti-ballistic  missile. 

As  evidence  of  that  growing  movement, 
some  175  young  anti-ABM  physicists  picketed 
the  White  House  for  45  minutes  yesterday, 
then  presented  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBrldge.  the 
President"s  science  adviser,  with  a  petition 
opposing  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  pro- 
posed by  President  Nixon. 

The  petition  was  signed  by  nearly  1200 
members  of  the  American  Physical  Society 
now  meeting  here. 

Other  physicists  went  to  Capitol  Hill 
to  give  Congressmen  anti-Safegusu-d  peti- 
tions signed  by  729  colleagues  at  many  uni- 
versities. 

"A  large  number  of  scientists  are  coming 
out  of  their  little  dark  laboratories'"  to 
give  the  public  their  opinions  on  weapons, 
Charles  Schultz.  a  University  of  California 
physicist,   told   a  group  of   House  members. 

Just  such  a  coming  out — starting  with  a 
one-day  research  stoppage  March  4 — culmi- 
nated in  MIT's  decision  to  declare  a  morato- 
rium, perhaps  until  fall,  on  new  classified 
projects  at  the  two  laboratories. 

A  22-member  panel  will  review  the  labs' 
roles — and  perhaps,  said  one  MIT  source, 
"recommend  that  they  be  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of.  to  be  operated  with  no  MIT 
connection." 

REPORTS    SOUGHT 

MIT  President  Howard  Johnson  asked  the 
panel  to  make  a  temporary  report  by  May  31 
and  a  final  one  by  Oct.  1.  Panel  Chairman 
Prank  Pounds.  MIT  School  of  Management 
dean,  said  he  will  try  to  have  the  final  report 
ready  May  31. 

All  work  on  present  projects  will  continue 
in  the  meantime  and  the  laboratories  may 
accept  "contract  modifications."' 

One  of  the  affected  labs  is  the  Lincoln 
Laboratory,  which  has  been  doing  missile 
detection  studies  important  to  ABM  develop- 
ment, though  not  working  on  ABM  system 
hardware.  The  other  is  the  Instrumentation 
Laboratory,  which  is  working  on  the  guidance 
system  for  MIRV  (multiple  independently- 
targeted  re-entry  vehicles)  warheads  for  the 
sea-horse  Poseidon  missile. 

The  Lincoln  Laboratory  (in  buildings  out- 
side Boston  and  in  Cambridge)  was  estab- 
lished 18  years  ago  at  Defense  officials' 
"urgent"'  request — so  MIT  recalled — to  de- 
velop radar  and  associated  air  defense  sys- 
tems. Almost  all  its  work  is  for  the  Defense 
Department. 

CONTROLS    FOR    ROCKETS 

TTie  Instrumentation  Laboratory  (on  the 
fringe  of  the  MIT  campus  in  Cambridge) 
works  on  guidance,  navigation  and  controls 
for  rockets  and  spacecraft.  Three-fifths  of 
its  work  is  for  the  Defense  Department,  two- 
fifths  for  the  civilian  space  effort. 

Together,  the  two  labs  have  3700  employes 
and  a  current  annual  budget  of  $116  million. 
Their  scientists  are  not  part  of  the  MIT  fac- 
ulty, and  MIT  has  labored  to  keep  their  secret 
efforts  at  arm's  length;  there  are  no  secret 
projects   now   on    the   MIT  campus   proper. 

Still  the  labs"  staffs  and  MITs  faculty 
have  close  links.  And  these  links  have  been 
given  much  of  the  credit  for  the  labs'  high- 
quality  work  and  high-quality  staffs. 


MIT  President  Johnson  initially  named 
Pounds  to  head  an  18-member  panel  includ- 
ing faculty,  students,  alumni,  Lincoln  and 
Instrumentation  Lab  staff  members  and  MIT 
trustees.  Among  the  panel  members  are 
Julius  A.  Stratton,  former  MIT  president 
now  board  chairman  of  the  Ford  Poundation. 
and  Dr.  Victor  Welsskopf,  noted  physicist 
and  a  member  of  the  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists  that  held  the  March  4  research 
stoppage. 

FOUR    PANELISTS    ADDED 

Pounds  added  four  supplementary  panel- 
ists, including  Noam  Chomsky,  celebrated 
MIT  linguistics  professor  and  another  March 
4  protester. 

Protest  against  the  ABM  has  been  the 
loudest  item  of  unofficial  business  during 
American  Physical  Society  meetings  here 
this  week.  Some  3000  physicists  and  their 
wives  Jammed  a  convention  hall  Tuesday 
night  to  hear  an  anti-ABM  debate,  and  1216 
voted  overwhelmingly  against  Safeguard  in 
an  informal  ballot  (76  per  cent  opposed  it. 
21  per  cent  favored  it). 

Physicists  have  been  visiting  their  Sen- 
ators all  week  carrying  anti-ABM  petitions. 
"Every  swing  Senator  has  been  visited,"  said 
Martin  Perl.  Stanford  physicist  and  an  or- 
ganizer of  Scientists  for  Social  and  Political 
Action. 

The  Physical  Society  officially  said  its  mem- 
bers have"  voted  8559  to  6405  to  meet  next 
January  in  Chicago,  despite  many  members' 
protests  over  police  handling  of  disorders 
during  the  Democratic  Convention.  The  so- 
ciety also  named  a  committee  to  seek  ways 
for  concerned  physicists  to  examine  scien- 
tists" role  In  society — a  lesser  response  to 
demands  for  a  new  division  on  science  and 
society. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  following  additional  articles: 

An  article  entitled  "Defense  Research: 
Pentagon  Declassifying  Projects  Studied 
in  University  Labs,"  written  by  Richard 
Homan.  and  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  June  23,  1969. 

An  article  entitled  "MIT  Curb  on  Se- 
cret Projects  Reflects  Growing  Antimili- 
tary  Feeling  Among  Universities'  Re- 
searchers," written  by  William  K. 
Stevens,  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  5,  1969. 

An  article  entitled  "Dissident  Scien- 
tists Brew  Defense  Program  Tempest." 
written  by  John  Lannan.  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Star  of  February  5. 
1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  23.  1969) 
Defense    Research — Pentagon    Declassify- 
ing Propects  Studied  in  University  Labs 
(By  Richard  Homan) 

Paced  with  the  threat  of  serious  disruption 
of  its  research  activities  in  universities,  the 
Defense  Department  is  making  a  determined 
effort  to  adjust  them  to  the  changed  atmos- 
phere on  the  Nation's  campuses. 

Within  the  past  year  it  has  cut  by  half  the 
amount  of  classified  defense  research — a  par- 
ticularly provocative  reminder  of  Pentagon 
presence — done   in   universities. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  basic  research  proj- 
ects in  universities  eu-e  no  longer  classified 
and  a  program  of  high-level,  stringent  peri- 
odic review  of  applied  research  projects  has 
been  established  to  determine  whether  their 
classification  is  still  Justified. 

Although  the  Pentagon  does  not  expect  to 
do  away  with  all  classification  of  defense 
research — as  Dr.  Edward  Teller  suggested  last 
week — it    plans   to   almost   eliminate    it  on 


campuses  and  diminish  significantly  in  the 
off-campus  university  laboratories. 

The  Pentagon's  concern  about  its  univer- 
sity research  program,  which  accounts  for 
one- third  of  its  entire  research  effort,  was 
heightened  last  month  when  two  of  the 
Nation's  most  prestigious  institutions — Stan- 
ford University  and  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology — decided  to  begin  cutting 
back  their  Defense  Involvement. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  its  image  among 
the  Nation's  umverslty  students  and  young- 
er faculty  to  ward  off  new  and  more  serious 
criticism  and  protect  its  valuable  relation- 
ship with  the  institutions,  the  Pentagon  has 
begun  looking  for  ways  to  make  accommoda- 
tions. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Dr  John  S.  Foster 
Jr..  director  of  Defense  Research  and  De- 
velopment, it  has  recently: 

Cut  its  classified  research  projects  in  uni- 
versities from  8  p)er  cent  of  the  total  to  4 
per  cent  and  hopes  to  get  down  to  1  or  2 
per  cent. 

Urged  Congressional  committees  at  every 
opportunity  not  to  take  punitive  measures — 
such  as  criminal  legislation  or  fund  cutoffs — 
against  student  militants  and  radicals.  In- 
stead the  Pentagon  recommends  "leaving  the 
initiative  for  solving  the  problem  with  the 
university  administration." 

Emphasized  that  the  scope  of  a  university's 
defense  research  is  a  decision  to  be  made 
independently  by  the  university,  and  en- 
couraged and  aided  universities  in  diversi- 
fying their  research  in  non-defense  areas. 

Brought  university  scientists  and  admin- 
istrators to  Washington  to  explain  campus 
problems  to  the  Defense  officials  who  oversee 
the  research  activities. 

Accelerated  the  formerly  combersome  pro- 
cedures for  Pentagon  rertew  and  release  for 
publication  of  papers  prepared  by  university 
researchers  in  Defense -sponsored   acti\itles 

The  number  of  classified  projects  has  been 
trinuned  largely  by  declassifying,  not  by  end- 
ing them. 

While  the  Pentagon  insists  publicly  that 
this  declassification  is  purely  the  result  of 
an  accurate  application  of  existing  security 
guidelines  in  areas  where  there  was  too  much 
caution  before,  it  is  nevertheless  clear  that 
some  relaxation  of  standards  is  involved. 

"We  Just  make  sure  now  that,  indeed,  the 
work  is  truly  classified."  one  high  Pentagon 
official  said,  "and  that  it's  not  a  case  where 
someone  at  a  lower  level  decided  to  classify 
it  Just  to  be  safe.  Classified  projects  are  re- 
viewed now  at  the  highest  levels." 

Poster,  speaking  to  the  American  Nuclear 
Society  in  Seattle  last  Wednesday,  said  that 
"some  applied  research  and  development  con- 
tracts funded  by  the  Defense  Department  at 
universities — normally  at  separate  off-campus 
labs — are  and  must  remain  classified" 

While  the  Pentagon's  classified  projects  are 
a  handy  target  for  campus  militants,  there 
is  a  question  about  how  much  of  an  issue 
tliey  actually  are. 

Since  only  4  per  cent  of  the  total  is  classi- 
fied. Poster  says.  "I  believe  this  issue  is  over- 
rated, and  many  of  the  people  at  universities 
who  have  investigated  the  facts  agree." 

Rep.  Lawrence  Hogan  (R-Md.l.  one  of  22 
GOP  congressmen  who  toured  campuses  re- 
cently to  determine  the  causes  of  student  un- 
rest, said  the  problem  was  never  mentioned 
to  him.  although  there  was  a  broad  dissatis- 
faction with  professors  who  spend  more  time 
on  Defense  projects  than  in  dealing  with  stu- 
dents. 

A  Pentagon  official  who  deals  with  univer- 
sity research  says  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  number  of  proposals  received  from  the 
institutions  themselves  for  projects.  Por 
every  proposal  it  approves,  the  Pentagon  re- 
ceives eight. 

One  Pentagon  official  suggested  that  a 
small  amount  of  classified  work  should  be 
kept  on  campuses — to  provide  a  target  for 
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the  most  violent  rallcala  so  they  wouldn't 
turn  their  attention^  to  unclasslfled  projects. 

Until  the  reassessment  of  Pentagon-spon- 
sored activities  by  Stanford  and  MIT,  only 
two  serious  challenges  to  classlfled  research 
had  arisen  on  cam[>u8es  In  more  than  a 
■  York  University  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  canceled  projects 
dealing  with  chemlial  and  biological  war- 
fare 

At  a  speech  before!  the  American  Institute 
on  Problems  of  European  Unity  last  week, 
Dr.  Teller,  one  of  tl  e  world's  foremost  nu- 
clear physicists.  001  aplalned  that  security 
classification  was  "scattering  our  scientists 
away  from  defense  w)rk." 

In  a  broad  attack  o  a  all  secrecy  in  research, 
adopt  a  policy  of  open- 
ness. We  have  classii  ,ed  everything;  we  have 
succeeded  In  a  fabulc  tis  manner  in  confusing 
the  American  public ,  the  Congress,  by  this 
secrecy 

"Secrecy  has  not  succeeded  in  slowing 
down  Russian  resea  -ch,  even  in  the  most 
secret  areas  such  ai  my  own,  nuclear  ex- 
plosives. Secrecy  doe  i  not  hurt  anybody  ex- 
cept ourselves.  I  thli  k  a  thorough  review  of 
secrecy  is  needed." 
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Interview  In  his  office 
a  period  when  the  cut- 


ting edge  of  technology  was  In  the  areas  ctf 
the  military  and  space.  But  there  Is  a  feel- 
ing now  that  In  terms  of  national  need  we 
ought  to  devote  a  larger  proportion  of  work 
to  other  fields."  He  mentioned  transportation, 
bloenglneerlng,  medical  research  and  social 
problems  generally. 

"I  would  lay  great  stress  on  this  shift  of 
mood,"  he  said. 

Today's  mood  is  far  different  from  the  one 
in  which  some  of  the  nation's  leading  sci- 
entists found  themselves  in  the  fall  of  1939 
when  Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  then  president 
of  Harvard  University,  Invited  them  to  his 
home  to  talk  about  the  role  of  science  and 
scientists  In  the  war  that  had  Just  begun. 

KISTIAKOWSKY     IN     GROUP 

"I  was  among  them."  Dr.  George  B.  Kis- 
tiakowsky,  the  Harvard  chemist  who  later 
succeeded  Dr.  Killian  as  President  Eisen- 
hower's science  adviser,  said  in  an  interview 
last  week.  "We  talked  of  the  possibility  of 
offering  otir  services  to  the  British.  We  would 
also  be  learning  the  problems  of  warfare  in 
case  the  United  States  should  become  In- 
volved." 

Separately,  a  group  of  American  physicists 
had  become  concerned  over  the  prospect  of 
using  nuclear  fission  to  produce  a  bomb  of 
vast  destructive  power. 

"In  view  of  this  situation,"  Dr.  Albert  Ein- 
stein wrote  to  President  Roosevelt  on  Aug.  2, 
1939,  "you  may  think  It  desirable  to  have 
some  permanent  contact  maintained  between 
the  Administration  and  the  group  of  physi- 
cists working  on  chain  reactions  in  Amer- 
ica." 

After  the  fall  of  France  in  1940.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt gave  the  concerned  scientists  official 
power  by  chartering  the  National  Defense 
Research  Committee,  headed  by  Dr.  Vannever 
Bush.  Its  purpose:  to  organize  American 
science  and  technology  for  war. 

COORDINATED     EFFORT 

Expanded  into  the  Office  of  Scientific  Re- 
search and  Development  (O.S.R.D.) ,  the  Bush 
group  coordinated  the  country's  over-all  sci- 
entific effort  throughout  the  war  and  over- 
saw the  initial  development  of  the  atomic 
bomb  until  the  Manhattan  Project  was  set 
up  separately. 

With  the  end  of  the  war,  O.S.B.D.  was  de- 
activated, and  most  universities  got  out  of 
the  business  of  secret  research.  But  the  coun- 
try was  left  with  an  O.S.R.D.  legacy  that  is 
the  basis  of  the  country's  scientific  and  tech- 
nological effort,  and  of  the  Pederal-indus- 
trial-academlc  complex,  to  this  day:  the  Gov- 
ernment contract  as  the  main  mechanism  for 
financing  private  research. 

PATTERN    ESTABLISHED 

Basic  research  had  aU  but  stopped  during 
the  war,  and  Government  contracts  let  main- 
ly by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  under- 
wrote its  rebirth  afterward.  Had  It  not  been 
for  this.  Dr.  Bush  said  the  other  day,  the 
result  for  scientific  research  "would  have 
been  a  catastrophe." 

Within  a  few  years  other  Government 
agencies  were  financing  research  across  the 
whole  spectrum  of  scientific  activities.  For 
the  most  part,  money  to  universities  was 
for  nonsecret  basic  research,  and  that  re- 
mains the  pattern. 

The  Federal  Government  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  is  spending  more  than  $5-bll- 
Uon  for  the  support  of  research  and  nearly 
$ll-bllllon  for  development,  or  the  fashion- 
ing of  new  products  based  on  the  fruits  of 
research. 

Of  the  $5-bllllon  for  research,  about  $1.5- 
billion  is  going  to  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Of  this  $1.5-bllllon.  $247-mllllon — or 
about  16  per  cent — comes  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Of  the  $247-mllllon  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment, only  about  4  per  cent  goee  for 
secret  research,  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBrldge.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  science  adviser,  told  the  Senate 


Government  Operations  subcommittee  last 
week.  He  said  this  was  down  from  8  per  cent 
two  years  ago. 

Since  shortly  after  World  War  II,  few  uni- 
versities have  done  secret  research.  And  Dr. 
DuBrldge  said  In  an  Interview  last  Satur- 
day that  almost  all  the  money  going  from 
the  Defense  Department  to  universities  for 
nonsecret  projects  was  for  basic  research. 

He  defined  basic  research  as  research  in 
which  the  only  goal  Is  the  pursuit  of  new 
knowledge,  wherein  "you  can't  tell  in  ad- 
vance whether  It's  going  to  be  socially  useful 
or  not." 

Most  of  the  disengagement  from  military- 
oriented  research  in  the  academic  commu- 
nity, he  said.  Is  In  the  realm  of  applied  sci- 
ence— that  Is,  research  directed  toward  a 
specific  goal. 

M.I.T.    SHARE    LARGE 

However,  most  of  the  applied  research  In 
military  matters  is  done  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment's own  laboratories  or  by  Industrial 
contractors.  The  government  this  year  Is 
spending  about  $1.3-bllllon  In  these  two 
categories. 

M.I.T.  has  a  disproportionate  share  of 
military  research  contracts.  Not  only  is  It 
allocated  more  Federal  research  grants  than 
any  other  university  ($96-miUion  worth  In 
the  fiscal  year  1967,  the  latest  year  for  which 
comparative  figures  are  available),  but  near- 
ly half  the  amount — $47-mllllon  worth — is 
from  the  Department  of  Defense. 

By  comparison,  the  recipients  of  the  next 
four  largest  Federal  allocations  were:  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  $56-mlllion  total.  In- 
cluding $13-mllUon  from  Defense;  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  $52-mllllon.  $12-mllllon  De- 
fense; Columbia,  $52-mllllon  and  $11 -mil- 
lion; University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
$48.8-mllllon  and  $7-mllllon. 

M.I.T.'s  high  proportion  of  defense  research 
funds  can  perhajw  be  traced  to  the  Lincoln 
and  Instrumentation  laboratories.  The  Lin- 
coln Laboratory — created  In  1951.  early  In  the 
cold  war.  to  develop  early  warning  systems 
for  the  detection  of  incoming  enemy  bomb- 
ers and  missiles — has  spent  $65-mllllon,  of 
which  $64-mllUon  ^ame  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

The  Instrumentation  Laboratory,  which  Is 
the  world's  leading  research  center  for  self- 
contained  missile-guidance  systems,  received 
$30-mllllon  to  develop  the  guidance  systems 
for  the  Thor,  Polaris  and  Poseidon  missiles. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1968  it  spent  $20-milllon 
for  development  of  the  guidance  and  naviga- 
tion system  of  the  Apollo  spacecraft  under  a 
contract  from  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

Few  of  those  interviewed  believe  the  two 
M.I.T.  laboratories  will  or  should  be  closed 
down.  1/be  main  point  at  Issue  is  their  fu- 
ture form  and  relationship  to  the  institute 
at  large. 

"I  hope  this  problem  won't  be  solved  by 
S.D.S.  pressures,"  said  Dr.  DuBrldge,  refer- 
ring to  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 

"It's  Important  for  universities  to  look  at 
themselves  when  they're  not  in  a  period  of 
crisis,"  Dr.  Johnson  of  M.I.T.  said,  "and  we're 
not." 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  5.  1969) 
DISSIDENT  Scientists  Brew  Defense  Program 
Tempest 
( By  John  Lannan ) 
A  new  tempest  is  brewing  in  the  national 
scientific  community  over  whether  the  de- 
fense   estabUshment    absorbs   too   much   of 
the    country's    scientific    and    technological 
energies. 

In  New  York  this  week  several  groups  of 
younger  physicists  are  pressing  a  host  of 
prop>06als  for  poUtlcal  activism  and  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  an 
activist  step  has  already  been  taken — a  day- 
long "research  stoppage"  has  been  called  for 
March  4. 
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In  Manhattan,  the  calls  for  action  were 
heard  dxirlng  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Physical  Society.  The  research 
stoppage  at  MIT  has  been  scheduled  by  a 
newly  formed  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists, 
at  the  Instigation  of  more  vocal  members  in 
the  physics  department. 

■This  is  not  a  strike  In  terms  of  the 
standard  use  of  the  word,"  said  the  union's 
chairman.  Prof.  Francis  T.  Low.  "It's  not 
directed  against  MIT,  It's  a  psychological 
protest." 

other  campuses   PRESSED 

The  MIT  group  is  seeking  to  spread  its 
disaffection  with  the  way  things  are  to  other 
campuses. 

"We've  made  contact  with  10  to  20  others 
already,"  said  Murray  Edon,  a  professor  of 
electrical  engineering.  "We're  sending  letters 
to  other  institutions  and  maybe  a  couple  of 
hundred  are  going  or  have  gone  out." 

The  letter-writing  campaign.  Low  explain- 
ed. Is  a  person-to-person  one,  faculty  mem- 
bers at  one  institution  writing  to  colleagues 
at  another.  Though  each  union  member's 
goals  may  differ,  the  basic  idea  is  the  same: 
That  the  nation  is  dissipating  on  defense  Its 
scientific  capabilities  for  bettering  human 
life. 

The  Vietnam  conflict  appears  to  be  little 
more  than  a  precipitating  factor  In  bringing 
on  the  March  4  protest  at  the  Defense  De- 
partment's single  largest  research  contractor 
amongst  educational  Institutions. 

"I  think  we're  all  very  unhappy  about  the 
Vietnam  war,"  said  Low,  "but  that's  not 
what  we're  protesting  about." 

confidence  shaken 

But  the  42  faculty  members  who  signed 
the  original  statement  of  purpose  nearly  a 
week  ago  said  Vietnam  has  "shaken  our  con- 
fidence in  (the  government's)  ability  to  make 
wise  and  humane  decisions." 

They  also  pointed  out  that  "there  Is  also 
disquieting  evidence  of  an  intention  to  en- 
large further  our  immense  destructive  ca- 
pability." They  said  the  response  of  the 
scientific  community  to  these  intentions 
"has  been  hopelessly  fragmented." 

The  union's  proposals  Include  a  call  to 
start  "a  critical  and  continuing  examination 
of  governmental  policy  in  areas  where  science 
and  technology  are  of  actual  or  potential 
significance;"  to  turn  research  from  defense- 
oriented  to  environmental-oriented  projects, 
to  start  their  students  questioning  their  fu- 
ture professional  commitments;  to  express 
opposition  to  the  anti-ballistic  missile  sys- 
tem and.  finally,  to  organize  scientists  into 
an  effective  and  vocal  political  action  group. 

In  New  York,  several  groups  of  younger, 
concerned  physicists  are  busily  drumming 
up  political  activism.  At  least  two  and  pos- 
sibly three  groups  are  bent  on  making  the 
prestigious, American  Physical  Society  more 
responsive  to  what  they  say  are  the  needs 
rather  than  the  fears  of  people. 

involvement  sight 

One  group  Is  trying  to  change  the  society's 
constitution,  (a  move  that  failed  almost  two 
to  one  last  year.)  to  get  it  involved  with 
contemporary  problems.  AIP's  constitution 
now  limits  its  activities  to  scientific  Issues 
rather  than  public  policy. 

Still  another  Is  trying  to  broaden  the  AIP's 
role  in  the  education  of  the  public  to  the 
dangers  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  scientific 
and  technological  advance. 

Still  a  third  is  trying  to  establish  some 
sort  of  an  action  group  such  as  that  spawned 
by  the  MIT  faculty. 

Ml-.  FULBRIGHT.  Here  is  an  area  in 
which  the  evidence  is  quite  clear,  I  be- 
lieve, that  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of  our 
universities  nor,  I  think,  in  the  long-term 
interests  of  the  Pentagon  itself,  to 
alienate  the  young  scientists  or  the  young 
people  of  this  country.  Yet  there  is  a  20- 
percent  increase  in  the  budget  request 


for  university  research  as  between  1969 
and  1970. 

In  Project  Themis,  which  Is  generally 
called  the  Federal  aid-to-education  proj- 
ect of  the  Pentagon,  there  is  a  13-percent 
increase  in  the  budget  request.  I  am  un- 
able at  this  point  to  estimate  precisely 
what  effect  that  has  over  the  actual  ex- 
penditure last  year  on  these  particular 
items.  The  Senator  stated  the  overall 
amounts,  but  it  was  not  broken  do'An  into 
specific  items. 

On  this  matter  of  social  behavioral 
science  research,  the  one  which  has  at- 
tracted much  of  the  criticism,  there  was 
an  increase  of  7  percent  between  the  1969 
and  1970  budget  requests.  There  was  a 
specific  reduction  of  $1.5  miUion,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  by  the  committee. 

As  to  the  Federal  contract  research 
centers,  there  was  a  5-percent  increase. 
This  represents  a  very  large  amount;  the 
actual  amount,  as  to  these  research  cen- 
ters, is  $263.3  million  in  1969,  and  $277.4 
million  in  1970,  a  5-percent  increase. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  committee  ac- 
tion does  not  specifically  cut  these  items; 
it  provides  for  an  overall  cut,  which  may 
be  applied,  according  to  the  report,  in 
broad  categories;  and,  of  course,  this  is 
one  reason  why  it  is  of  no  particular 
significance  to  say.  when  the  Senator  is 
defending  this  item,  "you  should  specify 
the  precise  ones  you  have  got."  I  do  not 
know  that  the  committee  specified  ex- 
actly what  they  thought.  If  I  correctly 
understand  the  report,  on  page  49,  the 
committee  recommended  reductions  in 
the  general  areas  as  follows:  The  Army, 
$10  million;  the  Navy,  $15  million;  and 
the  Air  Force,  $12  million,  which  is  vei-y 
much  in  the  same  pattern  as  my  amend- 
ment. We  more  or  less  used  the  same  ap- 
pi?/ach,  but  we  went  one  step  farther. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

We  went  one  step  further  in  at  least 
recommending,  although  the  amend- 
ment itself  does  not  require  it,  cuts  of 
specific  amounts  within  the  categories. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  is  wise  prac- 
tice for  the  Senate  to  go  beyond  that, 
other  than  as  to  some  one  very  specific 
item  that  might  be  called  to  our  atten- 
tion, such  as  the  ones  we  mentioned,  the 
Atatuik  study  and  some  of  the  others. 
It  is  very  hard  to  find  out  about  those 
imtil  after  the  studies  have  been  author- 
ized and  are  in  process,  or  well  along.  In 
many  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  is 
being  done  until  the  study  is  completed. 

On  the  "think  tanks,"  the  funding  of 
the  "think  tanks."  it  seems  to  me.  is  ex- 
tremely loose.  Rand  being  one  of  the 
principal  ones — a  vei-y  large  operation.  I 
w^ish  to  explain  briefly  why  I  think  that 
is  a  very  loose  way  to  control  these 
operations. 

The  fiM^cing  of  these  research  cen- 
ters, commonly  called  "think  tanks'  is 
not  on  a  project-by-project  basis  at  all, 
but  under  agreements  by  the  various 
military  agencies  to  provide  long  term 
support  to  the  organizations  they  spon- 
sor. The  current  Air  Force  contract  with 
Rand,  for  example,  covers  the  5-year  pe- 
riod from  1966  to  1971,  and  is  for  a  mini- 
mum of  1.277.8  man-years  of  profes- 
sional scientific  effort,  at  an  estimated 


cost  of  $71,600,000,  which  amounts  to  an 
average  of  $59,000  per  man-year. 

That  is  quite  a  sizable  sum  to  appro- 
priate, to  turn  over  to  an  organization  for 
no  specific  purpose,  in  a  sense  to  do  with 
as  they  please,  and  at  these  rates. 

Rand,  in  turn,  agreed  "to  perform  a 
program  of  study  and  research  on  the 
broad  subject  of  aerospace  power,  with 
the  object  of  recommending  to  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  preferred  methods,  techniques, 
and  instrumentalities  for  the  develop- 
ment and  employment  of  aerospace 
power." 

I  presume  that  out  of  that  profound 
research  they  came  up  with  a  project 
like  the  C-5A.  That  is  one  example,  I 
presume:  I  hope  it  was  not.  but  I  do  not 
know  what  they  produced  that  has  been 
of  great  value. 

We  were  told  yesterday,  much  to  my 
surprise,  by  some  Senators,  that  our  air- 
planes are  inferior.  One  of  the  Senators 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  said  they  are 
inferior.  I  do  not  believe  that,  myself: 
but  it  seems  that  whenever  there  hap- 
pens to  be  a  problem  and  If  they  want 
more  money,  the  argument  is  that  the 
product  is  inferior.  If  we  are  talking  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  got  the  best  planes  and  equip- 
ment in  the  world.  It  all  depends  on  the 
circumstances  how  good  the  products 
are.  My  guess  is  that  our  planes  are  as 
good  as  anybody's.  We  certainly  have 
spent  as  much  money  as  anyone  on  them. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yielc. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Possibly  the  Senator  is 
making  reference  to  remarks  made  by 
me  yesterday,  in  which  I  pointed  out  that 
we  had  not  had  a  new  model  fighter 
plane  laid  down.  I  believe,  since  1954, 
and  that  the  B-52's  being  used  so  effec- 
tively— thank  goodness  we  have  them — 
are.  many  of  them,  10  years  old.  and 
some  of  them  older  than  that. 

I  do  not  think  I  used  the  word  "in- 
ferior." I  might  have  implied  that  we 
could  have  had  better  planes  had  we 
had  better  planing  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  in  the  background.  I  think 
somewhere  along  the  line  we  have  been 
negligent:  and  I  know  my  distinguished 
colleague  agrees  with  me  that  when  we 
send  our  boys  out  to  defenc"  the  security 
of  the  country,  we  do  not  want  to  give 
them  second-class  equipment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator,  but  I  have  never  been  under 
the  impression  that  they  have  had  sec- 
ond-class equipment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  planes  we  have  lost,  for  example, 
in  Vietnam,  were  not  lost  because  they 
were  confronted  by  superior  airplanes, 
but  because  they  were  shot  down  with 
ground-to-air  missiles  and  other  ground 
fire,  which  I  do  not  think  a  better  plane. 
if  there  was  one.  could  have  avoided. 

They  have  not  been  outclassed  in  air 
battles.  At  least,  such  incidents  have  not 
been  brought  to  my  attention. 

I  read  in  today's  newspaper  that  we 
have  sent  72  more  new  Phantom  jets  to 
Spain  to  impress  the  Spanish  with  what 
good  planes  we  have.  They  are  more 
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entitled  "India  Sus- 
,"  written  by  Bernard 


D.  Nosslter,  who  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
ceptive and  able  reporters  the  Washing- 
ton Post  has.  The  article  was  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  August  15, 
1968. 

I  read  the  first  paragraph: 

American  scholars  In  India  are  again  sus- 
pect after  parliamentary  explosion  here  over 
a  Himalayan  research  program  supported  by 
Defense  Department  fund?. 

Here  we  have  an  actual  injury  to  our 
relations  because  we  intrude  with  De- 
fense Department  funds  into  foreign 
academic  research.  What  we  are  doing  is 
driving  friendly  countries  away  from  us. 

They  certainly  simply  do  not  like  It.  I 
do  not  blame  them  for  that.  They  do  not 
wish  to  be  an  appendage  of  the  Penta- 
gon. I  think  they  are  quite  justified.  I 
think  that  that  item,  which  is  $5.7  mil- 
lion, should  be  eliminated. 

I  do  not  see  any  excuse  for  our  going 
abroad  and  subsidizing  these  people.  I 
assume  that  originally  there  was  some 
Idea  that  we  might  cultivate  them  and 
that  they  would  be  ingratiated  and 
would  respond. 

Domestically,  when  we  give  a  contract 
to  people,  they  usually  respond  and  are 
appreciative  of  the  money.  Perhaps  the 
specific  professor  who  got  the  contract 
abroad  might  even  have  been  apprecia- 
tive. However,  on  balance,  the  people  in 
the  institutions  and  in  the  country  do 
not  like  it.  It  is  bad  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  article  to 
which  I  have  just  referred  and  also  an 
article  entitled  "India  Still  Wary  on  U.S. 
Scholars,"  written  by  Joseph  Lelyveld, 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
August  14.  19C8. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post.  Aug.  15, 

19681 

India  Suspects  U.S.  Scholars 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 

New  Delhi,  August  14 — American  scholars 
In  India  are  again  suspect  after  parliamen- 
tary explosion  here  over  a  Himalayan  re- 
search program  supported  by  Defense  De- 
partment funds. 

TTie  Incident  centers  around  the  Himala- 
yan Border  Countries  (HBC).  a  project  affili- 
ated with  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  The  nature  of  the  research  ap- 
pears to  be  Innocuous  and  of  no  military 
significance.  But  opposition  politicians  on 
the  left  and  right  have  created  a  storm  be- 
cause $282,000  Is  coming  from  the  Pentagon. 

In  reply  to  questions  in  Parliament  last 
week.  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  said 
she  would  "very  carefully  look  into"  the 
project.  Her  Minister  of  State  for  External 
Affairs,  Ball  Ram  Baghat.  said  that  the 
government  views  the  program  "with  con- 
cern" and  Is  "reviewing  the  advisability  of 
permitting"  It  to  continue. 

FOUNDATION    OBOEREO    OUT 

India  has  already  ordered  the  Asia  Foun- 
dation here  to  pack  up  because  It  received 
money  from  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
In  view  of  the  rising  wave  of  Indian  national- 


ism. American  researchers  say  they  would 
not  be  surprised  If  the  government  now  for- 
bade them  to  enter  the  sensitive  Himalayan 
region  near  China  and  denied  visas  to 
scholars  supported  by  military  or  Intelligence 
money. 

The  blowup  was  forecast  last  winter  by  a 
California  professor  of  anthropology.  Gerald 
D.  Berreman.  He  resigned  from  the  Hi- 
malayan project,  writing  Its  director,  Leo 
Rose,  a  political  scientist  at  Berkeley: 

"It  seems  unlikely  that  one  would  be  per- 
mitted by  the  governments  of  host  nations  to 
pursue  anthropological  research  (and  pre- 
sumably most  other  social  science  research 
which  takes  place  In  the  countryside)  If  It 
were  known  that  the  money  came  directly 
from  the  United  States  military  establish- 
ment." 

OPPOSED  TO  VIET  WAR 

Borreman  also  resigned  on  what  he  called 
moral  grounds,  citing  his  opposition  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  He  is  now  in  India  under  a 
Pulbrlght-Hays  fellowslilp,  hoping  to  study 
urbanlsm  in  a  northern  city.  Yesterday,  offi- 
cials in  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs  ques- 
tioned him  aboxit  the  Himalayan  project. 

The  program  began  in  the  late  1950s,  sup- 
ported entirely  by  Ford  Foundation  money. 
When  this  source  began  drying  up.  Director 
Rose  hunted  up  other  outlets  and  found 
funds  at  the  Defense  Department's  Advanced 
Research  Project  Agency,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  elsewhere. 

The  project  has  produced  analyses  of  the 
relations  between  Tibet.  India  and  China: 
the  political  system  of  Nepal;  and  other 
studies  in  linguistics,  ethnology  and  anthro- 
pology. 

Berreman.  who  examined  the  Pentagon 
contract,  says  It  places  no  curbs  on  the  schol- 
ars. It  enables  them  to  choose  their  own 
projects  and  guarantees  that  none  of  their 
findings  shall  be  classified. 

FOES   IN  PARLIAMENT 

The  furor  in  Parliament  was  touched  off  by 
a  member  of  the  Revolutionary  Socialist 
Party.  Members  of  the  Jana  Sangh,  a  party  of 
right-wing  Hindu  fanatics,  and  Communists 
suggested  that  the  research  Is  merely  a  cover 
for  American  espionage. 

The  National  Herald,  a  dally  that  usually 
reflects  the  government's  line,  said  that  per- 
mission for  the  scholars  to  work  in  the  Hima- 
layas "should  never  have  been  approved  by 
anyone  alive  to  the  nation's  self-respect  and 
security  .  .  .  Whichever  organization  in  the 
United  States  finances  It,  research  and  in- 
telligence have  been  Inextricably  involved 
during  the  postwar  period." 

Perhaps  as  a  result  of  this  affair,  professors 
here  say,  there  have  been  unusual  delays  In 
granting  visas  to  other  American  researchers 
with  grants  from  the  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Department's  Pulbrlght-Hays  pro- 
gram. Ironically,  India  appears  to  have  dis- 
covered the  military  sponsorship  of  the  Him- 
alayan project  from  hearings  held  last  May 
by  Sen.  PiUbright's  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

[From  the  New  York  "Hmes,  Aug.  14,   19681 
India     Still     Wary     on     U.S.     Scholars — 
Concern     Over     Pentagon     or     CIA    In- 
volvement  Strong 

(By  Joseph  Lelyveld) 
New  Delhi,  August  13 — Three  months  ago 
Prof.  Gerald  D.  Berreman.  a  University  of 
California  anthropologist,  applied  for  a  visa 
to  come  to  India  for  a  year  of  research  and 
teaching.  Today  he  called  at  the  External  Af- 
fairs Ministry  here  to  assure  worried  officials 
that  he  was  not  an  operative  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

It  Is  an  assurance  that  Indian  officials  now 
feel  they  must  have  from  aU  American  schol- 
ars Interested  in  their  country.  But  there  waa 
a  special  Irony  In  Professor  Berreman's  case 
because  he  helped  to  start  the  controversy 
that  made  the  Indians  edgy. 
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Last  January  he  sent  Senator  J.  W.  Pul- 
brlght,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Conunlttee,  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  had  written 
withdrawing  from  participation  In  a  research 
project  on  the  Himalayas.  He  felt  that  the 
project  had  been  compromised  by  financial 
support  from  the  Pentagon. 

The  anthropologist  wryly  describes  himself 
as  a  wild-eyed  opponent  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. His  letter  explained  that  this  was  the 
basis  of  his  "moral  objection"  to  taking  the 
funds.  It  also  cited  what  he  termed  a  prac- 
tical objection — that  the  project  and  all  other 
serious  academic  research  by  Americans  In 
India  could  easily  become  controversial  here 
as  a  result  of  the  Defense  Department's  In- 
volvement. 

Dr.  Berreman.  who  later  got  a  grant  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  discovered  to  his  dismay  how  ac- 
curate his  forecast  was.  In  fact,  the  contro- 
versy that  has  blown  up  here  has  caused  the 
Government  to  hold  up  on  all  visa  applica- 
tions from  Amerlcams  with  any  kind  of  aca- 
demic pursuit. 

Indians  became  conscious  of  the  Penta- 
gon's support  of  scholarly  research  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  when  there  were  press  reports  of 
Congressional  testimony  by  Adm.  Hyman  G. 
Rlckover  before  Mr.  Pulbrlght's  committee. 
The  outcry  In  Parliament  was  immediate. 
One  member  charged  that  the  Pentagon  and 
C.I.A.  were  busy  infiltrating  spies  into  the 
Himalayas,  not  only  as  scholars  but  also  as 
artists,  bird-watchers  and  yogis. 

Privately,  Indian  officials  say  they  do  not 
really  suspect  the  scholars  of  being  spies.  But 
they  make  It  clear  that  research  underwrit- 
ten by  the  Pentagon  has  no  future  here. 
cooperation  in  the  past 
This  Is  also  ironic,  for  India's  own  Ministry 
of  Defense  has  cooperated  in  the  past  with 
the  Advanced  Research  Project  Agency,  which 
gave  the  Himalayan  project  a  grant  of  $280,- 
000. 

As  Professor  Berreman  explains  It,  the  proj- 
ect was  not  an  Integrated  program  of  re- 
search but  a  pot-pourri  of  diverse  studies 
In  several  disciplines  thrown  together  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  attracting  funds. 

The  anthropologist,  who  wrote  an  article 
last  February  for  The  Nation  decrying  the 
"moral  Imperialism"  of  the  Peace  Corps,  was 
asked  whether  there  was  any  clear  moral  dif- 
ference between  taking  money  from  the  De- 
fense Department  and  taking  It  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
"Oh.  I  know  I  can't  be  entirely  consistent," 
he  replied.  "If  I  were  to  be  entirely  con- 
sistent, I  wouldn't  pay  my  taxes  and 
I  wouldn't  be  teaching  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  It's  not  consistency  that 
I  want  but  Impact — in  the  form  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  war." 

Professor  Berreman,  who  Is  here  on  a  two- 
month  tourist  visa  now,  hopes  to  return  next 
month  to  do  a  study  of  urbanization  in  Deb- 
ra  Dun,  a  town  near  the  Himalayas  but  not 
In  them.  The  author  of  a  book  called  "Hindus 
of  the  Himalayas,"  he  promised  the  officials 
he  saw  today  that  he  would  not  try  to  do  any 
further  research  in  the  mountains. 

Among  others  waiting  for  action  on  their 
visas  are  a  dozen  graduates  of  professional 
schools  at  the  University  of  California  who 
should  already  have  arrived  here  for  a  year 
of  further  studies.  A  University  of  Wisconsin 
student  of  linguistics  who  had  hoped  to  study 
Tibetan  and  Sanskrit  In  Darjeellng  has  been 
asked  to  move  from  the  Himalayan  resort  to 
Benares. 

American  officials  say  they  are  not  unduly 
alarmed  by  the  difficulties  the  scholars  are 
meeting.  "Remember."  one  said,  "we've  had 
our  moments  of  xenophobia  and  obscurant- 
ism too." 


Mr.   HART.   Mr. 
Senator  yield? 


President,  will  the 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  there  are  certain  research 
projects  which  more  appropriately  could 
be  undertaken  by  other  agencies  and  de- 
partments of  the  Government.  How- 
ever, they  are  not  doing  it.  The  Defense 
Department  is.  Without  the  Senator's 
amendment,  some  of  these  worthwhile 
things  would  terminate.  A  willingness  to 
assist  in  the  transfer  from  the  Defense 
Department  to  department  X  h&s  been 
voiced. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  true  that 
if  there  are  projects  of  a  research  na- 
ture which  are  trimmed  back  by  agree- 
ment to  the  Senator's  amendment,  proj- 
ects which  are  thought  to  be  worthy  as 
research  projects,  there  is  on  tlie  Senate 
calendar  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  That  bill  In  regular 
order  will  follow  the  disposition  of  this 
bill  by  the  Senate. 

I  know  of  no  way  in  which  we  can 
operate  here  as  jugglers.  We  will  have  to 
take  a  stand  here  at  some  time,  and  I 
hope  that  it  is  now.  We  will  have  to  say 
no  to  some  of  these  rather  esoteric  and 
certainly  not  directly  defense-related  re- 
search projects  and  cut  them  off  and, 
happily,  we  are  in  a  point  of  time  in 
relation  to  the  Senate  bill  In  which  the 
measures  that  will  follow  have  value, 
and  something  may  be  picked  up  in  the 
following  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  We  are  ready  to  make  the 
transfer.  However,  before  we  are  In  a  po- 
sition to  be  able  to  transfer,  we  have  to 
saw  off  the  defense  from  that  kind  of 
research. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  what  the  Senator  says.  I  am 
a  cosponsor  with  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa of  a  measure  to  create  a  founda- 
tion for  research  in  the  behavioral 
sciences.  That  would  be  a  perfectly  prop- 
er place  to  transfer  these  behavioral 
projects,  assuming  that  they  are  good 
projects. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  that  bill  will 
follow  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator.  I  think  that  his 
point  Is  well  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  list  of  a  number  of  i>art;icular  in- 
stitution:. 

This  one  Is  for  the  fiscal  year  1968 
from  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  gives 
the  name  of  the  contractor  and  loca- 
tion and  the  amount  of  money  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  for 
Project  Themis,  a  list  of  the  universities 
that  consist  of  both  private  and  public 
universities.  The  list  gives  the  funding 
for  1967,  1968,  and  1969.  That,  of  course, 
is  the  latest  we  have.  I  do  this  to  show 
how  extensive  is  the  Intrusion  of  the 
Defense  Department  into  practically  all 
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of  the  Important  institutions  of  the 
United  States. 

This  again  goes  too  far  and  lends  cre- 
dence to  the  allegations  of  tl^iose  who 
say  that  we  are  becoming  a  militaristic 
nation  and  that  our  civilian  government 
and  civilian  life  is  being  subordinated 
to  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the 
military. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
aa  follows : 

SECTION  ll-NONPROFIT  INSTITUTIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 

[Excerpt  Irom  Department  ol  Deteim  listing  of  500  contractors 
accordini!  to  net  value  ol  military  prime  contract  awards  lor 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  work| 


Rank     Name  ol  contractor  and  location 


10 


20 


22 


30 
3S 


40 
44 


4S 


51 
55 


57 


60 
64 
6S 


Thousands 
ol  dollars 


Massachusetts  Institute  ol  Teehnolofy 119.  HS 

Cambridge,  Mass 31.662 

Lexington,  Mass„ 87,513 

Aerospace  Corp 73,339 

El  Segundo,  Calit 73,307 

San  Bernardino,  Calif 32 

Johns  Hopkins  University 57,614 

Baltimore  City.  Md 2,713 

Silver  Spring,  Md 54,901 

Mitre  Corp..  Bedford.  Mass 35,712 

Stanlord  Research  Institute 28,716 

Ethiopia 198 

Thailand 58 

Homer  Village.  Alaska 18 

Menio  Park,  Calil 27,607 

Stanlord,  Calif 323 

Mercury.  Nev 437 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 75 

Rand  Corp.,  Santa  Monica.  C»Hf 19,139 

California,  University  of 17,393 

Berkeley,  Calif 5,767 

Davis,  Calif 127 

Irvine,  CaHf 65 

La  Jolla.  Calif 5,  510 

Los  Angeles.  Calif 1,471 

Point  Mugu.  Calif 12 

Riverside.  Calif 89 

San  Dieg*.  Calif 3, 182 

San  Francisco.  Calif 256 

Santa  Barbara .  Calit 870 

Santa  Cruz,  Calil 44 

System  Development Cofp 17,372 

Huntsville,  Ala 414 

Lompoc  Calif 705 

Los  Angeles  CalH 61 

Santa  Monica.  (M» 13,120 

Washington.  O.C 363 

Belleville  III 350 

Lexington.  Mast 37S 

Rome  NY 191 

Dayton.  Ohio 303 

Falls  Chun*.  Va 1,22S 

Hampton.  Va 234 

Norfofk  Va 3B 

Stanford  Univwsity 1  ,422 

Palo  Alto.  Caiil 218 

Stanlord  CaM 1  .20* 

Rxhester  University  of,  RoehesJw,  N.V....  13, 182 

Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  Inc. 12,500 

Edwards.  Calif 86 

Buffak)  NY 11,889 

Wright-Patfefson.  Ofw 37 

Falls  Church  Va... 448 

ITT  Research  Institute 12, 172 

Chicago.  III.- 7.017 

Annapolis.  Md 5.130 

Wright-Patterson  Otoit 25 

Institute  for  DafMS*  Analysis    ArliM(«Bii 

Va      11.691 

Pennsyivaiiis   State  University    Uaiversity 

Park.  Pa 10.513 

Research  Analysis  Corp 10. 067 

Iran 155 

ViMiiMiu. ~ „880 

McLaa«.  Vt 9,273 

Various  donMstk —2*1 


XUM 
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Rank     Name  of  ccntracto '  and  locati«n 


66 
70 


71 


72 


as 

»2 


131 
133 

134 
138 


139 
MO 


143 
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SECTION    II— NONPROFIT    INSTITUTIONS,    FISCAL   YEAR 
1968 — CofrtiniMd 


•<  MItra     Rank     Name  of  contractor  and  loMtitn 


Columbia  Unlvertl  ly,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Michigan,  Univen  ly  of 


9,929 


9.478 


Honolulu  City. 
Ann  ArbOf,  Mfch 
Willow  Run.  Mkli 
Yptilanti,  Micf 


Hawaii. 


Illinois,  Univertityli 


Chieago,  III. 
Urbana,  III.. 


1,600 

6,947 

734 

197 


8,583 


89 

8,494 


147 
151 

153 
154 
155 


Carnegie  Melk>n  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
Harvard  University 


Boston,  Mass , 

Cambridge,  Mass _ 

Fort  Davis,  Tex 

Minnesota,    University    oT,    Minneapolis, 

Minn  _ 

Calilornia  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasa- 
dena, Calif 

Texas  A.  ft  M.  Research  Foundation,  College 
Station,  Tex 


Battelle  Memorial  Inttitute. 


8,322 


156       Purdue  Research  Foundation. 


Germany 

Washington. 
Columbus.  Ohit 
Richland.  Wasl|. 


78         U.S.  National  Aero  Space  Agency. 


57 

114 

8,036 

115 

7,026 


Laiayette.  Ind 

West  Lafayette.  Ind. 


160        New.York  University. 


Edwards.  Calif, 

Moffett  Field.  Calit.. 

Pasadena,  Calii 

Washington.  D.| 

Houston.  Tei. 

.Bulceley.  W  Vj 

Riverjjde  Research  Institute,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Washington,  University  o(.  Seattle.  Wash... 

Texas.  University  ot 


25 

40 

19 

77 

155 

6.710 

6.315 

5,552 


Bronx,  NY 

New  York,  NY 

Syracuse.  NY 

University  Heights,  N.Y. 

167      Maryland.  University  o( 


Baltimore  City.  Md. 
College  Park  Md... 


5,386      '^^       New  Mexico.  University  of . 


Alamogordo,  H\  Max. 
Austin.  Tex. 
College  StationjTM. 
Dallas.  Tex.. 
El  Paso.  Tex. 
Galveston  Tex J 
Houston.  Tex. 
Woods  Hole  Oceano^aphic  Institute.  Woods 
Hole.  Mass. 


10 

4,598 

68 

43 

502 

135 

30 

5,143 


Albuquerque.  N.  Mex. 
Sandia.  N.  Mex. 


174        New  York,  State  University  of. 


105        Utah,  University  of 


Dugway,  Utah 

Salt  Lake  City,   Itah. 


Research  Corp 


107        Syracuse  University 

Burlington,  Mas 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 


117  Dayton,  University  0 

Dayton,  Ohio 
Wright-Pattersoi  Oltio 

118  Cornell  University. 

Arecibo.  P.R. 
Ithaca.  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

123       George  Washington  lAiiversity 

Washington,  O.C 
Alexandria,  Va 

128       Southwest  Research  Institute 


Wright- Patterson  I  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

San  Antonio.  Tei. 
Denver,  University  of 


Ohio  State  University 


Columbus,  Ohio. 
Wilght-Patterson  Ohio. 


American  University, 


National  Academy  of  iciences. 


Watertown,  Mass 


National  Academy  of  I  ciences,  Dover,  N.J.. 
Duke  University,  Durtim,  N.C. 

New  Mexico  State  Uniiersity 


Alamogordo.  N.  K|ex 

Las  Ciuces,  N.  Max 

University  Park,  f^.  Mex 
White  Sands  M.S.^  N.  Mex. 


4,356 


283 
4,073 


175 
181 
182 


Albany.  N.Y 

Buffalo.  N.Y 

New  York,  NY 

Stony  Brook  N.Y.... 

Oregon  State  University.  Corvallis,  Oreg. 

Florida,  University  of  Gainesville.  Fla 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.J 


184       Midwest  Research  Institute. 


4,172 


Kansas  City.  Mo 

Wright-Patterson.  Ohio 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge. 

La 

Georgia  Tech  Research  Institute.  Atlanta, 
Ga 

Stevens  I  nstitute  of  Technokigy 


Denver,  Coh). 
Research  Foundation. 


2,958 


Hoboken,  N.J 

New  York.  N.Y \ 

Wisconsin.  University  of.  Madison,  Wis 

Hawaii,  University  of,  Honolulu  City,  Hawaii 

Anatytk:  ServKes  Inc.,  Falls  Church,  Va 

Cincinnati,  University  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater, 

Oklahoma. 
Iowa,  State  Univ  of  Science  and  Technok>gy, 

Ames,  Iowa. 

ChKago,  University  of 

Chk^go.  Ill 

Lemont.  Ill 

Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee.  Fla    . 
Cokirado  State  University.  Fort  Collins,  Cok>. 
Kansas  State   University   of   Agriculture, 
Manhattan,  Kans, 


2,686 
272 


228        Brooklyn,  Potytechnk:  Institute  of. 


Washington,  O.C. 


2.944      229 


2,838 


Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Farmingdale,  N.Y 

Catholk  University  of  America,  Washington, 


Washington.  O.C  2  7%     ^^^        Research  Triangle  Institute. 

(«.,*...» u "" •         '^   rr 


47 


35 
2.812 

2.787 


Alaska,    University    if,    College    Village, 
Alaska. 


146        Miami,  University  oi 

Coral  Gablos,  Fit. . 
Mwmi,  Fla.... 


24 

640 

1,612 

511 

2.695 
2,602 


1,141 
1,461 


235 
236 

r 

238 

2a 

2S2 


Iran 

Durham,  N.C 

Triangle  Park,  N.C. 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technok)gy,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

New  Mexico  Institute  Mining  and  Technol- 
ogy. 

China  Lake.  Calif 

Socorro,  N.  Mex 


Syracuse  University.. 


Syracuse,  N.Y 

Utica,  N.Y ■ 

Pennsylvania,  University  »t  Philadelphia. 
Pa 

Rhode  Island,  University  of,  Kingston,'  R.L 


Thousands  Thousands 

ot  dollars      Rank     Name  of  contractor  and  location  ot  dollars 

2.575     254       Smithsonian  Institution i_082 

2,524  Washington,  O.C foe? 

««              Cambridge.  Mass ""  '   15 

182  260       Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind 1,044 

'I6O  261        Kansas,  University  of "  \,W 

2,507  Kansas  City  Kans ig 

Lawrence,  Kans '"  1026 

2,487  •     ^ 

262        American  Institute  of  Research l,038 

—  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  93 

2,455  Silver  Spring,  Md.. V.'.'.'.'.  145 

Camp  Lejeune,  N.C..  54 

2.«*2  ^^        „      Pittsburgh,  Pa M:"":::  746 

13  265       Case  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve- 

_  land,  Ohio j  oil 

2,304  ^**        "'nsselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  froy,"NX  l[001 

731  ^^        U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 995 

1  513  

'  25  Washington,  DC 175 

35  Germantown,  Md '..'.'.'.  39 

—  Las  Vegas,  Nev '..'.'.'".  270 

2,100  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 451 

Oak  Ridge,  Tenn 40 

703  Rtthland,  Wash 20 

1  397  i^TT-— ^^-i 

-  268        Illinois  Institute  Technology,  Chicago,  III..  M8 

1  986  ==^i; 

'. 270        U.S.  Commerce  Department 985 

934  „                                                         

1,052  Boulder,  Cok). . . 540 

Washington.  D.C 324 

1  9*2  Gaithersburg.  Md -  -  --  ^ 

'  Rockville,  Md 10 

J  53g  Suitland,  Md 65 

'3I8  V-}         "u'gers  University.  New  Brunswkik,  N.j...'.  983 

jjj  273        Southern  Research  Institute,  Birmingham. 

II  Ala ...  965 

1  969  — 

1*842  ^'^       Colorado  University 964 

li8«3  n    ,.      -  .                                      

.  Boulder,  Cok) 706 

I  if^  Denver.  Colo..  258 

'  *"  277        Northeastern  University.  Boston,  Mass.  ...  952 

,  ,,c  279        Washington  University.  St  Louis,  City  Mo..  933 

^'Y^  281        Brown  University.  Providence,  R.I 932 

J  ^j.  282        Pittsburgh.  University  of 921 

I  7,1:  Washington.  D.C 195 

'•""  Pittsburgh.  Pa 726 

'•^  293        Missouri,  University  of ~  876 

''*5?  Columbia,  Mo. 798 

,  cS;  Kansas  City,  Mo 50 

/Vgo'  Rolla,  Mo 28 

1,495  ^*        NotreDame,Universityof,NotteDame,lnd.  855 

1446  --=^~= 

1,422  ^"        Oregon,  University  of 846 

1372  Eugene.  Greg 531 

Portland,  Oreg 315 

]  3gg  298      Oklahoma,  University  of 840 

1  320  FortSill,  Okia 100 

'  40  Norman,  OkIa 335 

1338  Oklahoma  City,  OkIa 405 

1,329  ^"^        Virginia,  University  of,  Charlottesville,  Va..  787 

1  321  - 

316       Tennessee,  University  of 751 

1,304  Knoxville,  Tenn 520 

Menphis,  Tenn 64 

1,274  Tullahoma,  Tenn 167 

30  -■' 

1,304  317       Southern  California,  University  of 749 

=^=  Los  Angeles,  Calif 735 

1^254  San  Diego,  Calif 14 

296  319      Southern  Methodist,  University  of,  Dallas, 

606  Tex 735 

352  

1,221     321        Delaware,  University  of,  Newark,  Del 732 

_-___     325       Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.C...  714 

1,218  ■ 

328       Yale  University 709 

200  

1,018  New  Haven,  Conn 684 

-  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex 25 

1.197     334       Houston,  University  of,  Houston,  Tex 680 

338       Auburn  University,  Auburn,  Ala 657 

1,184  ==== 

13     339       University  Corp.  Atmospheric  Research 655 

1,125  BouMer,Colo -40 

1.084  Sunspot,  N.  Mex 695 
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SECTION    II— NONPROFIT    INSTITUTIONS,    FISCAL  YEAR      SECTION    II— NONPROFIT    INSTITUTIONS,    nSCAl   YEAR      SECTION    II— NONPROFIT    INSTITUTIONS.    FISCAL   YEAR 
.  1968— Continued  1968— Continued  1968— Continued 


Rank    Name  oi  ooatractar  and  locaNoa 


Thousands 
of  (Mian 


Rank    Name  ot  contractor  and  lecitiaa 


Thousands 
sidellan 


Rank    Name  of  contractor  and  tecatioii 


Tliousands 
o<  dollars 


341 
342 
348 


351 


352 
354 
358 

367 


370 

371 
376 


388 


Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N  H 652 

Ariiona  State  U  niversity.  Temple.  Ariz 649 

Amerkan  Society  for  Engineering,  Wash- 
ington, D.C 621 

Lowell  Technrcal  Institute 618 

Billenca.  Mass ' 40 

Lowell.  Mass...   578 

Lovelace  Foundation.  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  613 

Ohk)  University,  Athens,  Ohio 608 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  III 590 

Amerrean  Institute  for  Research — 

Washington,  O.C 26 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 481 

Mississippi  State  University,  State  College, 

Miss 564 

Travelers  Research  Center,  Hartford  Conn. .  561 
North  Carolina  State  University,  Raleigh, 

N.C 551 

Massachusetts.  University  of 511 

Amherst,  Mass 493 

Waltham,  Mass 18 


390 
396 

418 


427 


428 


569      444 

446 
462 


464 


467 


Arizona.Univenityol.  Tucson.  Arte 504      468 

National  Society  Professranal  Engineers. 

Washington,  D.C 493 

Michigan    State  University,  East  Lansing,  464 

Mich.  

Boston  College 455 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass 

Weston,  Mass 

South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  and  Teclf- 

nology.  Rapid  City,  S.  Oak. 

Nevada,  University  of,  Reno,  Nev 

Flight  Safety  Foundation,  Phoenix.  Ariz 

North  Carolina,  University  of.  Chapel  Hill, 

N.C.  

U.S.  I  nterrar  Department 387 

Denver.  Col 50 

Washington,  DC 37 

Bartlesville,  OkIa 85 

Albany,  Oreg. 50 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 165 

Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicago,  III 384 


318 
137 
454 

426 
423 
390 


478 


479 


483 


485 
487 


Tufts  University 380 

Boston.  Mass 41 

Medtord.  Mass 339 

Arctic  1  nstitute  ol  North  America 354 

Canada 75 

Washington,  D.C 279 

Alabama,  University  of 351 

Birmingham,  Ala 176 

Huntsville,  Ala 102 

University,  Ala 73 

Utah  State  University  of  Agriculture  and 

Applied  Science 344 

Bedford,  Mass 162 

Logan,  Utah 182 

Iowa,  State  University  of,  Iowa  City,  Iowa..  342 

Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa 341 

Total 665,365 


PROJECT  THEMIS 


The  list  shows  all  the  Themis  projects  funded  Uirough  fiscal  year  1969.  The  original  4-year  plan  called  for  50  new  starts  for  each  ol  fiscal  years  1967  1968, 1969  and  1970  for «  to'»l  j' ™ 
DTOframs  During  the  first  3  years  only  118  of  the  planned  150  new  sUrU  were  approved.  The  fiscal  year  1970  budget  reauest  for  W3  million  provides  lor  (1)  25  additional  new  protects  to  be  started 
durmg  fiscal  year  1970  which  would  require  jlO  million,  and  (2)  the  renewal  of  the  ongoing  Themis  programs  whk;h  would  require  ^3  million. 


PROJECT  THEMIS  PROGRAMS-FUNDING  BY  FISCAL  YEARS  ($1,000) 


Military 
Department 


State  and  institution 


Program  topk 


Fiscal  year 
1967 


Hscal  year 
19U 


Alabama:  ... 

A  Auburn  University Information  processing 

AF  University  ot  Alabama Structural  mechanns 

A  Alaska:  University  ol  Alaska Human  ecology 

Arizona:  ..  ^  .    .    ■  u 

N  ArizonaState Human  performance  in  isolation 

AF  Do       .  '.' Detection  devices,  techniques  and  theory 

AF  U niversity  of  An'zonV.'.  J Precision  optical  systems 

Af  University  of  Arizona  at  Tucson X-ray  and  XUV  radiation  physics 

California:  _  .^  .    .  «. 

AF  University  of  California,  San  Diego Transport  phenomena  in  flow  systems 

N  University  of  California,  Riverside Solar  radiation  effects 

Colorado:  ,        ^  .. 

H  Colorado  State Tropical  weather  disturt)ances,  surface  effects 

N  .  Colorado  State  Predictability  of  low-altitude  winds 

AF  Colorado  State  at  Fort  Collins Effects  ol  environment  on  sensors 

ConnectKut:  University  ot  Connecticut Structural  fatigue 

A  University  of  Delaware Fluid  mechanics  and  heat  transfer 

N  University  ot  Delaware  at  Newark Oceanography 

District  of  Columbia: 

AF  Georgetown  University Laser  technology 

H  Catholic  University Vitreous  state  structure  and  dynamics 

N  Catholic  University Dynamics  ot  cable  systems 

N  Catholic  University Underwater  acoustics 

Florida:  _  .. .  .    .  , 

AF  University  of  Ftorida Solid  state  materials 

A  University  of  Florida Logistics  and  information  processing 

N  Florida  State         Geophysical  fluid  dynamics 

A  Florida  State Prediction  of  tropkal  vrtather  phenomena 

N  Florida  State Computer  aided  instruction 

Georgia:  .  ^        ^        . 

A  Georgia  Tech Low-speed  aerodynamics 

AF  Georgia  Tech Interface  phenomena 

N  University  ol  Georgia  at  Attiens Statistical  analysis  and  information  retrieval 

Hawaii: 

N  University  of  Hawaii Astronomy  research 

AF  University  of  Hawaii On-line  computer  systems.. 

A  University  of  Hawaii  at  Honolulu Vector-borne  tropical  diseases 

Illinois: 

AF  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology V-STOL  aerodynamics 

A  Illinois  Institute  ot  Technology  at  Chicago Degradation  of  structural  materials 

Indiana: 

AF  Indiana  University Environmental  hazards 

N  Notre  Dame  University Deep  sea  engineering 

Iowa:  ,       .    . 

N  Iowa  State Automatic  navigation  and  control 

AF  do      ,„...  Ceramic  and  composite  materials -. 

A  University  of  Iowa Vibration  and  stability  ol  military  vehicles 

N  do Application  and  theory  ot  automata 

Kansas: 

A  University  of  Kansas Remote  sensing  instrumentation 

AF  do    Social  and  behavwral  science 

AF  Kansas  State     Performance  in  altered  environment 

N  do Nuclear  radiation  effects  on  electronic  components... 

Kentucky: 

AF  University  ol  Kentucky Metal  deformation  processing 

A  Kentucky  University  at  Lexington Research  in  electrochemical  processes 

AF  do  Environmental  stress  physiotegy.  

A  University  rt  Louisville -  Performance  assessment  and  enhancement. 

LMisiana:  .    ..    ,. 

A  Louisiana  Stale Infectious  and  communicable  diseases 

lif  _.do ...............  Digital  automata - 


343 


404 
3M 


171 
202" 


190 
409 
409 


3M 


200 


563 


SCO 

430 

■416" 
281 


40* 


202 
386 
402 


400 
346 
600 


339 

350 


200 

170 
300 
500 
460 

170 
195 


350 


ITS 
409 


409 


400 

400 
449 


198 
200 

200 
224 
500 

400 


400 

400 


3(2 


Fiscal  year 
1969 


170 
400 


200 
203 
400 

522 
400 

250 
215 
400 

205 

280 
480 

202 
193 
201 
500 

200 
170 
350 
250 
230 

170 
200 
215 

220 
205 
400 

205 
400 

200 
200 

200 
225 
250 
200 


200 

200 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  If  It  Is 
convenient  to  th;  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, would  he  b»  willing  to  allow  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  speak  at 
this  time.  | 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  agreeable.  I  yi^ld  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  STENNISj  If  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  ^iil  yield  time.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident  

Mr.  McENTYRfc.  I  yield  12  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
take  a  somewhat  different  approach  to 
the  proposal  as  set  forth  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  let  me  first  say 
that  the  policy  and  general  philosophy 
as  set  forth  by  the  Senator's  proposal 
was  shared  and  was  considered  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, xmder  the  able  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  fact,  it  is  in  keeping  with  the 
policy  as  mandated  to  that  subcommit- 
tee by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 


Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  So  the  matters  which 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  raises  are 
matters  which  the  committee  had  before 
It  in  its  deliberations  and  in  its  flnal 
decision,  in  its  report  to  the  full  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  analyze 
very  briefly  the  contentions  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  and  then  conclude 
by  proposing  certain  questions  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  which  I  trust  he 
will  answer  and  which  may  be  helpful 
in  this  debate. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order,  so  that  those  of  us  who  wish 
to  hear  may  do  so? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon  in  the  chair) .  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  proposes  a  $45.6  million  cut.  in- 
cluding a  10-percent,  or  $27  million,  cut 
in  Federal  contract  research  centers;  a 
$2  million,  or  one-third,  cut  in  research 
by  foreign  institutions;  a  20-percent,  or 
$5  million,  cut  in  project  Agile,  counter- 
insurgency  work,  which  includes  largely 
technological  work,  not  just  social  and 
behavioral  research;  $3  million  from 
other  social  science  research;  and  $8 
million,  or  25  percent,  from  project  The- 
mis, a  program  for  university  research. 

If  the  Department  of  Defense  distrib- 
utes the  committee's  12-percent  cut  in 
the  research  budget  evenly  across  all 
categories,  the  Federal  contract  research 
centers  will  be  reduced  by  more  than 
Senator  F^lbright  has  proposed.  All  the 
categories  that  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned are  subject  to  the  large  cut  the 
committee  has  Imposed  already,  unless 
the  Defense  Department  considers  them 
of  such  high  priority  that  other  pro- 
grams are  reduced  disproportionately. 

Moreover,  social  and  behavioral  re- 
search on  foreign  military  environments 
and  policy  planning  studies  are  specifi- 
cally cited  by  the  committee  as  an  area 
to  be  reduced  by  12  percent,  or  by  $1.5 
million  of  the  $13.3  million,  and  by  the 
recommended  transfer  of  approximately 
$4  million  In  projects  to  other  agencies 
with  responsibility  In  these  areas.  For  ex- 
ample, some  policy  planning  studies 
might  go  to  State,  ACDA.  and  AID;  and 
some  more  basic  research  might  go  to 
the  National  Science  Foimdation.  Work 
in  these  areas  already  has  been  reduced 
by  approximately  11  percent  since  fiscal 
1968  and  by  the  effects  of  Inflation,  which 
the  Senator  has  not  mentioned,  and 
which  I  am  sure  he  would  want  to  take 
into  consideration. 

Thus,  a  thorough  pruning  of  work  in 
this  area  is  already  assured  by  the  com- 
mittee's action. 

Apparently.  Senator  Fulbright  has 
several  concerns:  allegedly  worthless  re- 
search; defense  connections  with  the 
universities;  the  supposed  hazards  of  do- 
ing research  imder  defense  auspices  in 
foreign  countries,  on  the  assumption  that 
it  may  lead  to  engaging  in  military  ac- 
tion there  at  some  time. 

Mr.  President,  many  knowledgeable 
people  agree  that  some  of  the  research 
Involved  might  better  be  carried  out  un- 
der other  auspices,  and  the  committee 
has  provided  for  this.  But  unless  the 
State  Department  and  other  agencies 
obtain  greater  authorizations,  tills  of 
course,  will  be  Impossible. 

Thus,  the  effect  of  adopting  the  Ful- 
bright  amendment  simply  would  be  to 
reduce  further  what  is  widely  recog- 
nized as  an  inadequate  national  effort  in 
social  and  behavioral  research.  Surely, 
we  should  first  seek  to  create  better  me- 
chanisms for  fimdlng  work  in  tills  gen- 
eral field  before  we  trim  the  limited  ef- 
fort already  underway. 

If  it  Is  insisted  that  all  Defense  re- 
search must  be  strictly  tied  to  DOD  mis- 


sions, we  would  liave  to  cut  out  all  basic 
research  In  physical  sciences  as  well. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Did  the  Senator 
hear  the  Senator  from  Michigan  state  a 
moment  ago  that  on  the  calendar  Is  the 
National  Science  Foundation  authoriza- 
tion, and  it  will  be  up  very  soon,  and  we 
could  authorize  an  increase  to  be  taken 
up — all  the  items  about  which  the  Sena- 
tor is  talking?  Assuming  that  they  are 
justifiable  research  contracts.  It  would 
be  a  much  more  appropriate  way  to  do 
It.  It  would  seem  to  me.  That  bill  is  al- 
ready on  the  calendar. 

May  I  also  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
told  the  Senate  a  moment  ago — I  do  not 
know  whether  he  heard  it — that  a  dele- 
gation from  one  of  the  most  prestigious 
Institutions  in  the  country,  and  certainly 
in  his  State  of  Massachusetts,  waited  on 
me  with  respect  to  the  problem  of  the 
intnosion  of  the  mihtary.  They  are  not 
antlmilitai-y.  They  simply  were  making 
the  point  that  they  hated  to  see  MIT  be- 
come dominated  or  too  dependent,  I  will 
say,  upon  a  military  appropriation.  I  be- 
lieve that  MIT  last  year  had  $119,175,000. 
This  is  an  awful  lot  of  money.  In  one 
sense,  of  course,  it  is  a  great  compliment 
to  MIT.  These  students,  I  was  told  by  the 
professor  who  brought  them,  were  among 
the  best  students  they  had.  They  were  not 
dropouts;  they  were  not  in  that  sense. 
They  were  serious,  very  intelligent  young 
men  who  did  not  wish  to  see  MIT  be  con- 
sidered just  a  kind  of  dependency  of  the 
Pentagon.  They  had  great  pride  in  MIT's 
reputation  as  one  of  the  world's  great 
technological  institutions. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  am  sorry  about  it. 
I  would  have  thought  that  the  Senator, 
too.  would  be  interested  In  preserving  the 
great  reputation  of  Harvard  and  MIT  as 
among  the  leading  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  world.  It  was  a  great  shock 
to  me — and  I  think  to  the  entire  coun- 
try— to  suddenly  see  an  eruption  on  the 
campus  of  Harvard  University,  the  oldest 
and  I  would  say  probably  the  most  re- 
spected institution  in  America.  I  cannot, 
of  course,  prove  that  it  was  just  because 
of  this. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  contrib- 
uted to  it. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield,  I  would  say  that  that  was  caused 
primarily  by  ROTC,  not  defense  research, 
of  which  the  Senator  Is  well  aware.  There 
may  have  been  some  contribution.  But  I 
was  about  to  say.  before  the  Senator 
asked  his  question,  that  universities 
themselves  are  in  the  process  of  gaining 
better  control  of  defense  research  pro- 
grams. 

I  had  a  conversation  recently  with 
James  Killian  and  Howard  Johnson  of 
MIT.  They  are  well  aware  of  this  prob- 
lem. What  the  Senator  has  said  relative 
to  the  students  at  MIT  is  certainly  shared 
by  members  of  the  faculty  and  of  the 
administration. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  They  are  aware  of  the 


problem,  and  they  are  trying  to  get  on 
top  of  the  problem,  and  I  think  we  should 
give  them  an  opportunity. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  De- 
fense Department  is  cooperating  in  seek- 
ing better  balance  and  in  reducing  classi- 
fied research  to  a  minimum.  These  things 
are  ongoing  at  the  present  time,  as  the 
Senator  very  well  points  out. 

Of  course.  I  am  interested  in  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  MIT.  Har\'ard. 
and  the  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
throughout  the  country :  but  I  think  these 
programs  are  now  being  given  close 
scrutiny  by  the  administration  and  the 
faculty  as  well  as  the  student  body. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  U  the  Senator  wUl 
permit  me.  I  should  like  to  read  an  AP 
dispatch  from  Washington  dated  May  15. 
1969: 

Dr.  John  Poster,  the  Pentagon's  research 
chief,  told  a  Congressional  committee 
Wednesday  that  he  saw  "no  evidence  of  major 
adverse  Impact  from  student  demonstrations 
against  defense  research  at  universities." 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  Dr.  Foster 
Is  just  out  of  touch  with  the  situation  in 
this  coimtry.  And  it  was  not  just  Har- 
vard. I  mentioned  Harvard  because  it  is 
such  a  great  institution. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  mentioned 
Harvard  specifically. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  will  re- 
call that  at  Berkeley,  which  is  certainly 
also  one  of  the  great  institutions,  where 
there  was  a  very  clear  protest  about  the 
participation  at  the  university  in  IDA. 
The  some  situation  prevailed  at  Cornell 
and  at  one  university  after  another.  I  am 
not  saying  it  is  the  only  thing.  The  war 
is  probably  the  greatest  single  contribu- 
tor, but  they  were  also  protesting  about 
the  participation  of  the  university  in  IDA. 
There  are  many  aspects  to  it.  It  is  not  just 
the  military.  In  many  cases  it  takes  the 
attention  and  time  of  their  leading  pro- 
fessors to  go  off  on  these  highly  paid  re- 
search projects  and  leave  the  teaching  of 
the  students.  In  other  words,  the  stu- 
dents are  being  shortchanged.  I  know 
they  are  correct  because  the  attention 
and  time  of  the  finest  university  profes- 
sors in  many  cases  are  directed  and 
siphoned  off  in  verj'  large  contracts  that 
are  given  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  to  which  I 
referred  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Poster  Backs  U.S.  Research  at  UNivERsmcs 

Waskincton. — Dr.  John  Poster,  the  Penl-i- 
gon's  research  chief,  told  a  congressional 
committee  Wednesday  that  he  saw  "no  evi- 
dence of  major  adverse  Impacts"  from  stu- 
dent demonstrations  against  defense  re- 
search at  universities. 

Defending  the  research  program.  Faster 
said.  "I  hope  you  will  not  be  misled  by  those 
who  suggest  that  •  •  •  academic  research 
[supported  by  the  Defense  Department]  rep- 
resents a  sort  of  sandbox  for  scholars.  Ir- 
relevant to  defense  missions,  unproductive 
technically  and,  worst  of  all.  inimical  to  the 
best  interests  of  universities.  It  is  more 
fundamental. 

"It  Is  the  great  national  advantage  we 
possess  because  we  are  able  to  bring  together 
essentially  independent  and  well-informed 
people — from    governmeut,     industries    and 
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farded  "some  of  the  current 

action,"  he  added, 
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to  our  future." 


The  PRESIDI  ^G  OFFICER.  The  time 


has  expired. 


Mr.  McINTYltE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDI  1G  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  27  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McINTYPE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  froti  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  President.  I  would 


appreciate  it  if  t  ae  Senator  from  Arkan- 


me  a  little  time.  I  think 

very  helpful  and  I  am 

Tor  joining  in. 


Mr.  FULBRICIHT.  I  would  be  glad  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  BROOKE.jI  think  this  Is  a  healthy 
trend  and  creaUs  an  awareness  on  the 
part  of  the  administration,  the  faculty, 
and  the  members  of  the  student  body. 
The  Senator  referred  to  Dr.  Foster. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHt.  But  he  is  not  aware 
of  it. 

Mr.  BROOKE,  He  Is  not  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGttT.  But  he  is  the  head 
of  research. 

Mr.  BROOKE!  I  think  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense!  is  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity for  gaining]  better  control  of  de- 
fense research  oh  campuses. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  this  is  the  man 
who  hands  out  tjhe  money.  That  is  the 
trouble. 

Mr.  BROOKE. 'But  he  said  this  is  not 
caused  by  def ensej  contracts  with  the  uni- 
versities. I  think  he  is  attributing  this 
to  the  war  in  Vianam  and  the  chemical 
problems  and,  a^  we  are  all  aware,  the 
ROTC  matter. 

Mr.  FULBRIGl 
I  agree  that  no 
all  contribute. 

Mr.  BROOKE,  lit  is  a  healthy  trend, 
but  to  carry  it  so  'far  that  university  ties 
are  severed  woul^  be,  in  my  opinion,  a 
very  unwise  move 
Mr.  FULBRIGl 
we  would  not  sevet 
Mr.   BROOKE.  1 


They  all  contribute, 
me  thing  does  it;  they 


T.  By  my  amendment 

them. 

I  think  it  would  de- 
prive the  imiversiiies  of  work  on  national 
defense.  I  am  siire  the  Senator  would 
agree  that  it  would  weaken  one  of  our 
best  guarantees  that  open  and  objective 
research  and  cou|isel,  not  alleged  pres- 
sures of  a  "military-industrial"  complex 
are  shaping  the  defense  policy.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  would  agree  that  thus,  uni- 
themselyes    should    determine 

r  what  circumstances 

e  in  defense  research. 

e  should  leave  up  to 

not  something  we 


versities 
whether  and  und 
they  should  enga 
This  is  a  matter 
the  imiversities 


should  establish  as  a  matter  of  policy  or 
msuidate.  Such  programs  should  not  be 
terminated  by  congressional  flat. 

Defense-sfKDnsored  social  science  re- 
search abroad  is  already  down  by  70  per- 
cent since  fiscal  1968  and  all  proposals 
are  now  subject  to  thorough  interagency 
review  under  State  Department  auspices. 
It  is  a  highly  dubious  and  anti-intellec- 
tual proposition  to  assnme  that  research 
on  foreign  areas  somehow  increases  like- 
lihood of  U.S.  military  involvement.  With 
all  due  respect,  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  point  I  was 
making  is  that  the  intrusion  of  our  mili- 
tary inta  university  life  is  offensive  and 
it  creates  ill  will.  I  believe  there  is  evi- 
dence of  it  in  the  articles  which  I  have 
had  printed  in  the  Record.  I  was  not 
making  the  point  we  were  more  likely  to 
become  militarily  involved. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  could  just  as  well  de- 
crease it  as  increase  It. 

Whether  we  involve  ourselves  mili- 
tarily is  a  matter  of  policy,  not  research, 
and  that  policy  can  be  most  wisely 
shaped  if  careful  preliminai-y  research  is 
done. 

The  reports  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  yesterday,  in  my  opinion, 
are  hardly  the  whole  story.  Out  of  such 
policy  studies  have  come  many  of  the 
fimdamental  concepts  and  programs  on 
which  national  security  rests. 

Concepts  and  rationale  of  stable  deter- 
rents, the  first  strike,  second  strike  dis- 
tinction, the  rationale  for  security 
through  arms  control  rather  than  arms 
competition,  the  most  informed  critics 
of  MIRV  and  ABM,  have  all  been  In- 
fluenced importantly  by  work  done  on 
these  research  efforts. 

Economies  are  also  realized.  Overseas 
bomber  bases  were  reduced  at  savings  of 
billions  of  dollars  a  year  after  studies 
in  the  mldfifties  revealed  their  vulner- 
ability to  missile  attack.  These  and  other 
savings  grew  out  of  such  analysis  as  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  attacks  so  cate- 
gorically, analysis  costing  only  a  pittance 
of  the  savings  from  the  basic  studies 
alone. 

If  there  is  waste,  payoffs  from  such 
research  are  sometimes  so  great  as  to 
compensate  many  times  over,  especially 
in  view  of  the  relatively  small  fraction 
of  the  budget  In  these  categories. 

It  is  also  utterly  misleading  for  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  to  assert  that 
no  one  knows  the  cost  of  studies  he  cites. 
As  the  letter  of  July  24,  1969,  from  the 
Department  oi  Defense,  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  at  page  23291,  indicates, 
the  cost  of  individual  reports  are  not 
easily  determined,  but  the  costs  of  proj- 
ects, from  which  many  reports  may 
emerge,  are  known. 

The  costs  of  the  projects  from  which 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  selected 
certain  reports  to  question  are  specified 
by  the  Department  as  $11,530,408  over  a 
period  of  15  years. 

Many  of  tlie  concerns  voiced  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  are  shared  by  a 
number  of  us. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
why  the  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  took  strong  action  in 
these  several  areas.  However,  the  com- 
mittee's action  is  more  than  sufficient. 
Indeed,  many  observers  will  fear  that 
too  much  damage  has  been  done  to  the 
defense  research  effort  by  the  reduction 
of  more  than  $1  billion,  and  we  should 
not  go  further  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  urge  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
committee  recommendation  and  reject 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbricht). 

Mr.  President.  I  have  some  questions 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  I  shall  submit  them  to  him 
inasmuch  as  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  running  out. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Murphy). 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
I  would  like  to  speak  momentarily  on 
one  aspect  of  the  proposed  amendment 
which  has  to  do  with  the  Federal  Con- 
tract Research  Centers.  We  have  heard 
great  approaches  to  many  of  these  mat- 
ters in  terms  of  dollars.  TTie  understand- 
ing, the  use  of  the  dollars,  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  operations  concerned, 
sometimes  have  not  been  fully  discussed 
or  fully  understood. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  permitting  me  this  time, 
and  acknowledge  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  about  spending 
by  our  Department  of  Defense,  which  is 
widely  known,  and,  of  course,  I  join  him. 
I  think  that  great  economies  may  be 
forthcoming  in  the  future.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  some  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  kinds  of  Federal  contract 
research  centers  that  we  have,  and  the 
kinds  of  tasks  that  they  perform.  This  is 
important  since  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas wishes  to  cut  $27  million  from 
the  funding  for  these  organizations 
whether  or  not  they  are  engaged  in  the 
area  of  social  sciences. 

As  an  example  of  the  areas  of  respon- 
sibility In  the  FCRC's;  eight  are  operated 
under  the  auspices  of  universities,  each 
concentrating  in  the  fields  in  which  each 
respective  university  has  specific 
strengths. 

Three  others  do  analysis  work  and, 
sometimes  rather  loosely.  I  think,  are 
called  think  tanks,  because  they  have  a 
concentration  of  very  expert  brains. 

In  my  hometown  of  Los  Angeles,  I  be- 
lieve there  are  more  Ph.  D.'s  than  any 
other  place  in  the  world  acciunulated  im- 
der  one  roof.  They  perform  valuable 
review  of  our  posture  on  a  continuing 
basis.  Two  other  Federal  contract  re- 
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search  centers  are  engaged  most  spe- 
cifically in  the  systems  management 
field. 

The  latter  two,  it  should  be  pointed  out, 
were  built  up  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Congress  for  the  direct  purp>ose  of  han- 
dling profoundly  complicated  technical 
programs  on  a  nonprofit  basis  so  as  to  be 
most  scrupulous  in  avoiding  conflicts  of 
interest  in  all  places  wherever  possible, 
in  order  to  save  the  taxpayer's  dollars. 
However,  these  and  other  FCRC's  have 
been  of  other  great  benefit  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

Because  of  the  kind  of  work  the 
FCRC's  do  there  have  been  tremendous 
savings  of  dollars  which,  this  Senator 
is  convinced,  could  never  have  been 
achieved  in  any  other  way.  For  instance, 
it  was  documented  some  years  ago  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Congress  that  the  Aerospace 
Corp.,  acting  with  its  military  partner, 
the  Air  Force,  had  in  fact  effected  a  sav- 
ings of  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  in  its 
ballistic  missile  programs  in  its  first  5 
years  of  operation,  and  it  is  acknowl- 
edged that  this  same  team  has  brought 
about  the  savings  of  at  least  another  bil- 
lion since  that  time. 

WhUe  there  are  16  FCRC's,  I  believe 
the  success  of  Aerospace  Corp.  is 
typical  of  them  all  and,  Mr.  President, 
It  is  easily  documented  for  the  purposes 
of  our  discussion  here  today.  One  of  the 
most  successful  programs  conducted  by 
the  Air  Force  and  Aerospace  Corp.  has 
been  the  Titan  in  project  which  has  en- 
joyed a  tremendous  run  at  great  savings 
to  the  Government.  I  have  previously 
commented  on  this  some  weeks  ago.  The 
secret  of  this  success  has  been  outstand- 
ing, professional  technical  management 
which  brought  about  a  situation  whereby 
our  Nation  was  able  to  place  operational 
payloads  on  Titan  in  boosters  which  were 
originsdly  supposed  to  be  R.  &  D.  vehicles. 
In  other  words,  they  combined  research 
and  development  with  actual  payloads 
at  one  time.  Yet,  and  this  is  important, 
because  of  this  professional  management, 
about  which  I  speak,  the  Titan  in  took 
on  operational  missions  while  still  an 
R.  &  D.  vehicle  with  enormous  success 
and  tremendous  savings.  I  might  add, 
parenthetically,  that  all  of  our  space 
fiights  to  date  have  been  launched  by 
boosters  developed  by  or  evolving  from 
those  built  by  the  military. 

Another  of  the  most  valuable  Federal 
contract  research  centers,  the  Rand 
Corp.,  which  has  been  mentioned  today, 
has  been  responsible  for  substantial  sav- 
ings in  numerous  areas.  There  are  two, 
however,  which  are  typical  of  the  kinds 
of  economy  these  groups  do  effect. 

Rand's  study  of  strategic  airbases  in 
fact  developed  a  new  concept  of  opera- 
tions which,  by  the  Air  Force's  own  esti- 
mate, resulted  in  net  savings  of  $1  billion 
In  installations  alone,  and  was  judged  to 
provide  the  same  or  better  security  as 
other  proposed  systems  costing  from  $10 
to  $22  billion  more  over  a  4-year  period. 
So  this  is  really  not  wasted  money.  What 
we  are  doing  is  buying  an  accumulation 
of  the  very  best  brains  possible. 

In  a  second  typical  example,  because  of 
its  noncompetitive  status,  the  Rand  Corp. 
was  able  to  bring  the  industrial  computer 


groups  together  on  common  ground  to 
exchange  technical  information  and  to 
initiate  CMnputer  sharing  among  them. 
This  cooperative  p(X)ling  of  programing 
techniques,  known  as  Share,  is  estimated 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  have 
saved  military  installations  and  defense 
contractors,  and  therefore  the  taxpayer, 
approximately  $50  million. 

There  is  yet  another  example  of  the 
kinds  of  vital  work  carried  on  by  these 
centers  which  must  be  given  notice.  The 
Institute  for  Defense  Analysis  completed 
a  test  and  evaluation  study  in  mid- 1968 
only  1  short  year  after  it  was  under- 
taken. This  project  was  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  testing  requirements  for 
the  Minuteman  III  and  Poseidon  weapon 
systems.  The  spectacular  results  showed 
how  to  determine  the  actual  performance 
of  these  systems  by  testing  without  the 
enormously  increased  costs  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  feared  might  be  needed 
through  the  use  of  what  up  to  that  time 
were  the  only  known  testing  techniques. 

This  successful  effort  by  the  Institute 
for  Defense  Analysis  was  accomplished 
by  forming  a  team  of  knowledgeable 
staff  people  along  with  military  ofBcers 
and  highly  qualified  engineers  from 
industry. 

In  other  words,  they  put  together  the 
very  best  brains.  The  work  of  this  team 
resulted  in  the  resolution  of  a  severe 
problem  which  the  Government  itself 
had  been  unable  to  resolve  even  after  re- 
peated attempts.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analysis  had  not  licked  the  problem,  it 
probably  would  not  have  been  done  even 
today  and  I.  for  one,  cannot  put  a  price 
on  that. 

While  I  am  mentioning  this  specific 
center,  I  believe  it  is  very  important  to 
note  that  of  the  total  contract  budget  of 
the  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis,  only  5 
percent  Is  allocated  for  foreign  policy  and 
social  studies.  Yet  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas asks  us  to  reduce  the  FCRC  fund- 
ing by  10  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, again  with  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress, yeais  ago  decided  that  It  would  be 
necessary  to  use  the  Federal  contract 
research  center  approach  in  extremely 
complex  programs  in  problem  areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  Is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  if  I  do 
not  finish  my  remarks  in  that  time,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  them  be  printed  in  the  Record  because, 
obviously,  because  of  this  protracted  dis- 
cussion which  has  taken  place  there  will 
not  be  time  for  me  to  read  it  all.  I  ask 
this  so  that  Senators  who  are  not  pres- 
ently in  the  Chamber  may  have  the  bene- 
fit. If  they  so  desire,  of  reading  what  I 
think  has  been  a  rather  carefully  pre- 
pared explanation  of  the  exact  purpose 
of  these  centers,  why  they  were  put  to- 
gether and  what  they  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  degree  of  expertise  needed, 
the  difference  between  the  development 
of  airplanes  and  large  booster  rockets 
applies.  In  the  construction  of  an  air- 
craft, you  can  always  taxi  it  down  the 
rvmway,  lift  off  to  an  altitude  of  1  foot 
and  settle  back  to  the  runway  subse- 
quently analyzing  problems  within  the 
machine  and  correcting  them. 

However,  in  the  case  of  the  booster 
rocket  with  its  valuable  payload,  you 
have  no  such  luxury.  What  is  important 
here  is  the  stark  fact  that  the  booster 
alone,  without  payload,  frequently  costs 
several  million  dollars.  Therefore,  it 
must  work — and  work  right — the  first 
time.  The  military  simply  does  not  have 
enough  people  trained  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  programs  in-house  to  guar- 
antee this  kind  of  success.  But,  by  using 
an  FCRC's  technical  ability  the  job  can 
be  done,  was  done  and  must  continue 
to  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  I  have  mentioned 
the  successful  story  of  only  three  of  our 
Federal  contract  research  centers.  But. 
the  story  with  the  rest  is  pretty  much 
parallel.  Yesterday,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  introduced  an 
amendment  which,  if  I  read  it  correctly, 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  FCRC 
funding  by  $27  million  across  the  board. 
Yet  the  thrust  of  his  argument  centers 
on  the  activities  carried  out  by  these 
groups  under  contract  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  the  social  sciences 
and  foreign  affairs.  I  submit  that  this  is 
dangerous  because  it  uses  the  area  of 
foreign  policy  and  social  sciences  as  the 
target,  but,  £ims  at  all  disciplines  within 
the  FCRC's  with  a  shotgim  or  broadside 
effect.  That  is  the  great  danger  of 
generalizations. 

There  is  an  additional  perspective  to 
this  question  that  has  received  too  little 
attention  here  In  this  debate.  It  is  the 
straightforward  proposition  that  it  is 
vital  to  our  Nation's  safety  that  the 
planners  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
be  aware  of  the  far-reaching  and  serious 
military  consequences  of  changes  in  for- 
eign governments.  Certainly,  no  one  In 
the  Department  of  Defense  nor  in  the 
FCRC's  has  any  wish  to  interfere  with 
the  prerogatives  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  from  my  conversations  with 
them  and  my  study  of  their  work  I  can 
say  with  certainty  they  want  no  part  of 
it.  Yet,  military  Implications  of  foreign 
governmental  change  do  exist — they  are 
real.  Mr.  President.  It  would  be  folly  to 
Ignore  them  with  possible  serious  mis- 
calculations the  result.  It  has  been  pre- 
viously demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Congress  that  the  verj-  best  way  to 
analyze  such  situations  Is  via  the  exper- 
tise offered  by  the  FCRC's  and.  while 
regrettable,  we  must  see  todays  world 
as  It  Is  and  not  as  we  wish  It  to  be.  Thus, 
we  have  an  obligation  to  our  own  safety 
and  security  to  have  the  advantage  of 
just  this  kind  of  analytical  review. 

Perhaps,  what  the  Senator  Is  really 
saying  Is  that  these  centers  represent 
the  mllltary-industrial-scientlfic-educa- 
tional  complex  which  he  so  greatly  de- 
plores. We  have  heard  much  of  this  com- 
plex— I  prefer  the  words  "American 
team" — of  late  and  we  would  do  well  to 
remember  the  gist  of  the  thoughts  of  our 
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beloved  Gen.  D>uglas  MacArthur  who, 
as  a  part  of  his  legacy,  told  us  that  the 
one  great  rellabl  i  strength  of  our  Nation 
ns  It  maintaineq  its  place  in  the  world 
Is  our  industry-military  team  which  was 
and  is  called  upon  for  our  security  every 
day  of  our  livesJ  Certainly,  by  now  it  is 
not  necessary  to]  once  again  remind  this 
body  that  retiring  President  Eisenhower 
actually  pointed  ito  this  team  with  pride. 
F\irthermore,  Ithose  who  are  so  con- 
cerned about  thi^  team  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  the  Federal  contract  re- 
search centers  dfl  in  fact  serve  as  a  buffer 
or  governor  on  both  the  military  and 
the  private  sector.  They  do  not  make  a 
product.  They  pay  no  dividends  other 
than  to  the  tajtpayer.  The  important 
safeguard  which]  exists  here  is  simple: 
Both  military  and  industrial  security  in 
these  installations  are  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Oefense  and  becaflse  the 
Secretary  has  cc^dence  in  the  PCRC's 
they  are  able  to  (gather  together  all  the 
very  best  proprie^ry  data,  gleaning  and 
coordinating  all  the  best  information 
while  protecting  ^t  from  piracy,  but  of- 
fering it  as  an  as^et  to  our  security. 

Nonetheless,  we  are  told  here  that  this 
amendment  will  reduce  the  authorization 
for  the  Federal  Contract  research  cen- 
ters by  $27  millio^  because  the  chairman 
of  the  Committed  on  Foreign  Relations 
is  concerned  about  their  work  in  the 
social  sciences.  Again  we  have  tlie  gen- 
eralization whicrt  is  akin  to  the  old 
apples  and  oranges — which  Is  akin  to 
lumping  all  the  animal  world  together 
and  saying  all  mutt  wear  horseshoes  or — 
in  this  case — all  [will  have  their  rations 
cut  since  there  is  a  problem  with  horse- 
shoes. Mr.  Presidtnt,  what  we  are  asked 
to  do  here  is  to  consider  the  social  sci- 
ences, condemn  tae  work  the  PCRC's  are 
doing  In  the  social  sciences,  lump  the 
social  sciences  together  with  architect 
engineering,  weapons  analysis,  systems 
management,  and  cut  back  on  the  whole 
works.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search and  Devel()pment  chaired  by  the 
very  able  Senator] from  New  Hampshire. 
I  can  tell  the  Senate  that  under  Senator 
McIimrRr's  leadership,  the  subcommit- 
tee went  into  the  Question  of  the  Federal 
contract  researclj  centers  very  thor- 
oughly. When  the  i  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search and  Development  reported  to  the 
full  Armed  Services  Committee  on  Its 
work,  my  friend  tie  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  tffered  an  amendment 
which  is  included  I  in  the  bill  and  would 
limit  the  salaries  af  FCRC  technical  and 
management  peri)nnel.  I  did  not  co- 
sponsor  that  amendment  for  numerous 
reasons,  but,  I  certainly  imderstand 
and  congratulate  Senator  Byrd  for  his 
motives  in  offering  it. 

However,  we  shotild  remember  that  the 
complexity  and  national  importance  of 
the  work  of  the  ^CRC's  require  highly 
talented  and  competent  management. 
The  competition  ior  top  people  in  this 
field  of  endeavor  is  considerable.  The 
major  FCRC's  ar^  managed  by  people 
who  would  otherwise  be  serving  as  senior 
professional  executives  in  indxistry  or  in- 
dustrial laboratories,  as  university  ad- 
ministrators or  senior  professors,  or  as 


executives  in  enterprises  such  as  the 
major  management  consulting  firms  and 
research  organizations,  both  profitmak- 
ing  and  nonprofit.  Many  of  these  organi- 
zations do  Government  contract  work, 
and  compensation  in  excess  of  $45,000  is 
common  in  most  of  these  posts.  Even  in 
the  case  of  university  professors,  there 
are  a  substantial  nimiber  of  senior  peo- 
ple whose  activities,  including  consulting, 
bring  them  incomes  in  the  $50,000  to 
$60,000  range.  Again,  much  of  this  con- 
sulting is  paid  for  from  Government  con- 
tract funds,  including  Department  of  De- 
fense funds.  Profitmaking  enterprises 
normally  provide  additional  incentives, 
such  as  stock  options,  not  available  in 
nonprofit  organizations  such  as  the 
FCRCs,  and  universities  provide  other 
fringe  benefits  in  many  cases. 

In  the  case  of  most  of  the  FCRC's,  the 
boards  of  trustees  set  the  salaries  of  the 
top  personnel.  These  trustee  constitute 
an  impressive  roster  of  public-spirited 
citizens,  including  leading  public  figures, 
ex-public  servants,  university  presidents 
and  industrial  executives.  These  men  are 
acutely  coi.scious  of  their  policy  respon- 
sibilities and  of  the  public  interest  nature 
of  the  organizations.  They  are  well  able 
to  judge  the  performance  and  quality  of 
the  persons  whose  salaries  they  set. 
These  boards  of  trustees  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  need  to  attract  and  to  hold 
individuals  of  the  highest  caliber  in  the 
top  management  position  of  the  FCRC's 
if  these  organizations  are  to  be  able  to 
continue  their  effective  performance  in 
the  national  interest.  The  responsibilities 
are  great;  much  of  the  work  is  pioneer- 
ing and  its  quality  is  extremely  impor- 
tant. Management  judgment  and  talent 
is  an  absolute  essential.  For  all  of  these 
reasons  a  limitation  such  as  the  one 
proposed  appears  inappropriate  and  in 
fact  harmful. 

The  present  language,  left  as  is,  sug- 
gests that  in  the  absence  of  Presiden- 
tial approval,  some  20  ofiQcials  of  the 
FCRC's  would  have  to  take  a  cut  in  total 
compensation  back  to  $45,000,  or  leave 
their  jobs,  or  the  FCRC's  affected  would 
have  to  cease  doing  business  with  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  reminded  that 
many  years  ago  I  was  called  before  a 
committee  of  this  very  body  to  explain 
just  why  the  late  Clark  Gable  could  draw 
a  salary  of  $7,500  a  week.  Many  on  the 
committee  asked  "What  does  he  do?" 
"How  can  he  be  worth  $7,500  a  week  for 
what  he  does?"  My  answer  was  that  he 
doesn't  do  anything,  but  he  has  an  ex- 
pertise— he  is  an  actor  of  supreme  ac- 
complishment and  in  free  and  open  com- 
petition he  can  earn  this  much  money. 
Clark  Gable's  name  in  lights  over  a 
theater  sells  tickets  and  offers  an  in- 
come to  all  involved  as  the  result  of  free 
trade. 

I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  detailed 
commonality  between  the  motion  pic- 
ture business  and  the  FCRC's.  I  do  mean, 
however,  that  these  people  about  whose 
salaries  we  are  so  concerned  are  among 
the  finest  technical  people  we  have  and 
they  are  dedicated  to  their  country  and 
programs.  Should  they  become  discour- 
aged, I  can  say  for  certain  they  will  not 
go  into  $40,000-a-year  Government  jobs. 


They  will  go  up  the  street  to  large  pri- 
vate industrial  concerns  like  TRW, 
Hughes,  North  American  Rockwell,  or 
Lockheed. 

Surely,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  well  aware  of  the  fees  and 
salaries  that  ability  and  a  good  rec- 
ord can  draw.  The  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, being  the  great  lawyer  he  is.  has  re- 
ceived in  his  lifetime  career  special  fees 
because  of  his  expertise  and  knowledge  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  is  an- 
other important  factor  worthy  of  our 
consideration  today  which  applies  to 
botli  amendments.  I  refer  to  the  social 
and  economic  problems  that  loom  so 
large  in  America  now.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  the  most  competent  and  successful 
organizations  created  for  the  purpose 
of  solving  problems  are  those  currently 
engaged  in  defense  and  space  work.  They 
have  developed  a  whole  new  concept 
called  systems  management.  Lately  a 
new  term  has  come  into  common  use:  I 
refer  to  "civil  systems"  which  simply 
means  the  application  of  the  systems 
management  or  systems  engineering  ap- 
proach to  those  enormous  problems 
which  Jace  us  from  within.  The  great 
organizations  we  have  created  to  solve 
our  defense  problems  since  World  War  n 
are  in  being — they  are  operating  and  in 
place.  They  could,  in  fact,  be  our  most 
Important  national  resource  when  we 
turn  them  to  the  problems  of  pollution, 
waste  disposal,  communications,  crime, 
delinquency,  transportation,  urban  re- 
newal, and  the  eradication  of  poverty,  all 
of  which  are  approaching  crisis  propor- 
tions as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  himself  has  often  said. 

So  far,  Mr.  President,  the  potentially 
most  promising  approach  to  the  solution 
to  these  problems  is  through  the  appli- 
cation of  systems  management  or  the 
systems  approach  or  civil  systems,  if  you 
will,  by  our  great  concerns  in  the  aero- 
space industry  of  which  the  Federal 
contract  research  centers  are  such  a 
vital  part.  It  may  well  be  that  other  de- 
partments of  the  Government  will  want 
to  use  the  abilities  of  these  centers  to- 
ward the  ends  I  have  just  outlined — and 
this  Senator  believes  they  should.  It  may 
also  well  be  that  the  Department  of  State 
could  profitably  use  their  services,  since 
we  all  know  how  many  problems  that 
Department  has  had  over  the  past  8 
years,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations would  wish  to  consider  appro- 
priate funding. 

However,  it  is  extremely  important 
that  these  organi2ations.  these  going 
concerns,  not  be  impeded  or  reduced  or 
discouraged  here  as  we  consider  defense 
procurement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
so-called  military-industrial  complex  we 
are  supposed  to  be  so  concerned  about 
could,  through  these  self-same  FCRC's. 
turn  out  to  be  the  best  friend  our  advo- 
cates of  domestic  priorities  ever  had. 

The  importance  of  independence  and 
objectivity  in  these  organizations  is 
paramount,  and  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  such.  The  PCRC's  are  for  the 
most  part  engaged  in  highly  important 
and  complex  research  on  matters  of 
great  significance  to  military  planning 
and  national  security  policy.  More  re- 
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cently,  because  of  the  major  contribu- 
tions of  these  organizations  in  the  field 
of  national  security,  it  has  been  urged  by 
many,  including  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, that  they  apply  their  skills  and 
experience  to  other  important  national 
problems  such  as  those  of  the  environ- 
ment and  the  cities.  A  number  of  them 
are  doing  so,  and  this  is  becoming  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  their  work.  It  would 
seem  unwise  and  Inappropriate  to  inhibit 
tlie  application  of  this  national  resource 
to  domestic  problems  by  placing  special 
restrictions  on  them  in  a  military  pro- 
curement bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  and 
highly  respected  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  Dr.  John  S. 
Poster,  stated  in  his  recent  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
that- 
Second,  we  have  reconsidered  recently  an 
Issue  which  has  been  brought  up  from  time 
to  time  for  several  years — whether  or  not 
these  primarily  Defense-sponsored  organiza- 
tions should  be  jjermltted  or  even  encouraged 
to  apply  selectively  their  specialized  capa- 
bilities to  major  domestic  problems  such  as 
transportation,  urban  redevelopment,  hous- 
ing, and  medical  services.  We  have  concluded 
that  when  an  PCRC  has  capabilities  suitable 
to  a  non-Defense  client.  It  should  be  per- 
mitted to  undertake  non-Defense  work.  In 
short,  we  believe  that  the  DOD  has  developed 
In  the  PCRC's  a  "national  resource"  which 
should  be  used  as  national  priorities  dictate, 
consistent  with  our  needs  In  the  national 
security  area.  Th\is  I  have  begun  discus- 
sions with  other  parts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  with  the  PCRC's  to  Introduce 
this  concept  of  "selective  diversification."  I 
must  add,  however,  that  we  do  not  Intend  to 
fund  programs  designed  to  solve  domestic 
problems,  nor  do  we  Intend  to  act  as  a  per- 
manent "middle  man"  In  administering  any 
such  programs.  Similarly,  we  do  not  intend 
to  reduce  or  dilute  our  DOD  funding  to 
PCRC's  for  national  security  work,  nor  do  we 
expect  the  PCRC's  to  reduce  or  delimit  their 
contribution  to  defense  needs. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  important  to  this 
bill  that  there  be  no  further  reduction 
in  funds  authorized  for  Federal  contract 
research  centers.  I  hope  I  have  made 
some  small  contribution  to  erasing  some 
of  the  misunderstandings  that  exist 
where  they  are  concerned.  I  have  seen 
firsthand  the  work  they  are  doing  and 
I  know  the  capabilities  of  their  people. 
I  can  report  with  confidence,  as  can 
many  of  my  colleagues,  that  many  of  our 
most  advanced,  most  significant,  and 
most  successful  new  ideas  for  our  seciurity 
begin  at  these  centers. 

These  centers  are  vested  with  the  tre- 
mendous responsibility  for  systems  man- 
agement, long  range  planning  and  the 
solutions  to  tomorrow's  problems.  While 
I  wish  today's  problems  made  it  possible 
for  me  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  in  his  amendment,  I  believe  the 
examples  I  have  just  cited  are  so  com- 
pelling as  to  leave  us  with  the  clear  re- 
sponsibility to  support  the  funding  of 
these  Federal  contract  research  centers 
as  one  of  our  great  hopes  for  the  future. 

I  depart  from  my  prepared  remarks  for 
a  moment  to  point  out  that  during  the 
committee  hearings  concern  was  ex- 
pressed over  salaries  In  the  PCRC's.  I 
attempted  to  explain  the  reason.  When 
the  Federal  contract  research  centers 
were  put  together,  it  was  of  extreme  ne- 


cessity that  the  very  best  and  the  very 
finest  brains  be  obtained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  May  I  have  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  more  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  know  from  practical 
experience  that  many  of  these  scientists 
and  administrators  are  working  in  these 
projects  at  a  cost  to  themselves.  I  know 
they  could  go  down  the  street  from  Air 
Research,  for  instance,  and  be  hired  at 
Thompson-Ramo-Woolrldge  at  higher 
salaiies.  I  know  they  could  walk  down 
the  street  and  be  hired  at  Hughes  Air- 
craft or  Hughes  Tool  and  be  paid  a 
higher  salary. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  to  get  the  sec- 
ond-best brains  would  be  a  mistake,  be- 
cause these  are  the  men  who  conceive 
the  Ideas,  who  draw  the  expert  analyses 
for  the  Air  Force  and  other  services,  to 
proceed  at  the  greatest  savings,  in  the 
most  practical  way. 

Because  of  my  knowledge  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  Federal  contract  re- 
search centers,  notwithstanding  that  I 
dislike  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator,  I  shall  be  forced 
to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  California.  He 
has  been  a  very  helpful  member  of  the 
Research  and  Development  Subcommit- 
tee and  particularly  with  respect  to  this 
matter. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  me  10  seconds,  I  have 
been  on  that  committee,  r^nd  I  know  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  Eigrees  with 
me  that  there  is  a  real  lack  of  knowledge 
of  what  happens  In  these  centers.  I  know 
he  agrees  with  me  that,  as  soon  as  we 
have  the  time,  he  will  accept  the  invita- 
tion to  come  to  my  State.  There  are  two 
of  these  Federal  contract  research  cen- 
ters In  my  State  that  I  think  would  be 
very  good  to  visit.  I  am  sure  we  would  like 
to  visit  them  and  have  a  look  at  close 
range  and  ascertain  what  is  being  ac- 
complished and  exactly  how  the  pro- 
grams works.  If  we  do  that,  I  think  we 
will  have  a  greater  understanding  of 
what  we  are  discussing 

I  am  extremely  happy  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Senator's  committee,  where,  for 
the  first  time  I  believe  a  great  scrutiny 
of  these  matters  is  being  had. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  a  few  minutes  on 
another  matter? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  First,  may  I  respond 
to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts for  a  moment? 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
wanted  to  conserve  his  own  time.  He  was 
running  short  of  time.  He  submitted  in 
writing  a  number  of  questions  to  me. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  questions,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  have  great  sympathy 
for  the  attitude  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, because  there  are  many  re- 
search projects  in  the  universities  or 
educational  institutions  of  his  State, 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  with  over 
$119  million  last  year,  is  the  largest  isin- 


gle  educational  institution  on  the  payroll 
of  the  Defense  Department.  Harvard,  of 
course,  has  a  much  smaller  allocation, 
but  it  Is  substantial,  over  $2.5  million. 
The  University  of  Massachusetts,  under 
the  Themis  program,  had  a  substantial 
amount,  $720,000.  Boston  College  had 
$440,000. 

However,  on  the  other  side,  in  my  view, 
is  the  impact  these  research  programs 
may  have  on  the  colleges  and  universities. 
What  I  am  more  interested  in  is  the 
preservation  of  the  Integrity  of  our  edu- 
cational Institutions,  whether  they  are 
in  my  State  or  in  any  other  State. 

The  first  question  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  asked  was:  Would  the 
Fulbright  amendment  affect  the  $4  mil- 
lion recommended  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  State  for  foreign  pol- 
icy research — which  is  In  the  report? 

It  would  not  affect  it.  As  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Department 
of  State  wants  these  programs,  nor  is 
there  any  evidence  that  the  transfer  of 
the  projects  are  of  projects  which  are 
worthwhile  of  themselves.  My  own  guess 
is  that  it  would  be  better  that  they  be 
discontinued.  In  any  case,  there  Is  no 
evidence  it  would  affect  it  at  all. 

The  second  question  of  the  Senator  is : 
The  Fulbright  amendment  would  impose 
a  further  $2  million,  or  one-third,  cut  in 
research  by  foreign  universities  and  in- 
stitutions. Is  the  Senator  aware  that  this 
area  has  already  been  reduced  by  70  p>er- 
cent  since  fiscal  year  1968? 

I  am  aware  of  that.  I  already 
congratulated  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  reducing  it,  but  we  still 
have  contracts  in  44  different  foreign 
coimtries.  I  have  already  given  my  reason 
why  I  think  It  Is  bad  policy,  and  it  ought 
to  be  reduced  to  a  bare  mlnlmiun.  If  not 
eliminated. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some 
unique  situations  in  which  a  program 
would  be  justified,  but  I  am  quite  con- 
fident there  is  no  justification  to  have 
them  in  44  countries.  I  am  not  sure  our 
foreign  policy  can  stand  that  much  inter- 
vention by  the  Defense  Department.  It 
ought  to  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  Besides, 
if  there  are  some  unique  situations  in 
which  research  and  development  would 
be  justified,  I  would  strongly  recommend 
that  it  be  sponsored  by  some  other 
Eigency,  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
or  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  or 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  some 
agency  other  than  the  military. 

Surely,  it  ought  to  be  obvious  now  to 
all  Americans  that  military  intrusion  is 
offensive  to  small  countries,  or  to  any 
country.  Military  intrusion  is  much  dif- 
ferent from  Intrusion  by  cultural  or  other 
institutions,  because  people  are  suspi- 
cious of  the  military,  as  going  to  their 
own  security.  We  always  run  into  that 
danger.  Tourists  ctm  go  abroad  without 
harm.  People  can  live  in  smother  coun- 
try. But  when  soldiers  are  stationed  in 
another  country,  traditionally  it  has  al- 
ways caused  suspicion.  So  I  think  there 
is  a  great  difference,  because  it  arises 
from  fears  of  our  own  country,  and  I  do 
not  think  It  Is  good  for  our  relations. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  McINTY^.  One  thing  that 
plagues  me  is  th«t  If  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Semite  and  its  counterpart 
in  the  House,  an(l  the  President  of  the 
United  States  hate  had  something  to  do 
with  setting  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
country  and  setting  out  the  goals  and  set- 
ting out  the  objectives,  once  those  objec- 
tives are  made  clear,  or  at  least  scaled 
down  to  somewhere  along  the  lines  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
would  like  to  see,  I  think  It  would  be  no 
trouble  for  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
scale  back  the  activities  the  Senator 
complains  about.  But  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Senator's  committee  and 
the  administration  set  the  pace,  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  only  trying  to 
carry  it  out. 

Mr.  PDLBRIGpT.  The  other  day  I 
discussed  the  purtwse  of  our  country  In 
this  field  in  connection  with  the  posture 
sUtement.  I  only  ^ish  to  say  that  I  have 
strongly  dlsapproted  of  our  tendency  to 
intervention,  and  I  have  done  that  pub- 
licly, beginning  with  our  intervention  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  1965. 

I  thoroughly  disapprove  of  the  ease 
with  which  we  accept  the  responsibility 
to  intervene  in  anpther  country's  affairs 
and  tell  them  whit  to  do  and  tell  them 
what  kind  of  govamment  they  ought  to 
have,  and  so  forth]  The  Senator  is  aware 
of  my  disagreement  with  our  policy. 

It  Is  true  that  I  am  only  one  Senator, 
but  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
g(me  through  quite  a  change  in  its  atti- 
tude toward  that  policy.  The  foreign 
policy  I  am  really  complaining  about  is 
that  of  the  previous  administration,  led 
by  SecreUry  Rusk;  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. I  thoroughfly  disagree  with  his 
definition  of  the  ibission  of  the  United 
States.  This  we  hare  discussed.  Now  with 
a  new  administratton  and  with  new  of- 
ficials in  the  administration,  I  had  hoped 
we  would  begin  to  foUow  a  different  ap- 
proach. 

"ITiis  amendment  is  a  small  segment  or 
part  of  that  approach  of  downgrading 
our  intervention  and  intrusion  into  for- 
eign coim tries:  to  treat  other  countries 
more  as  equals,  with  greater  respect,  and, 
hopefully,  to  cultivate  better  relations 
with  them. 

The  foreign  prcjgrams  I  am  talking 
about  are  one  little  aspect  of  it.  I  am 
doing  my  best  to  change  our  policy.  I 
am  doing  the  best  t  know  how  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam  and  chtange  our  policy. 

The  hearing  we  had  this  morning  is 
In  connection  with  a  situation  which  we 
are  very  fearful  ipay  become  another 
Vietnam.  All  I  can: say  to  the  Senator  is 
that  I  am  doing  th^  best  I  can  to  change 
it.  I  have  not  been  very  successful,  but 
that  is  all  I  can  do. 

Mr.  McINTYReJ  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  appreciates  the  position 
the  Armed  Sei-vices  Committee,  with  this 
authorization  bill,  ^s  in.  Since  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  does  not  set  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  l](nited  States,  and  the 
State  Department  and  the  administra- 
tion do,  he  will  findJ  that  we,  as  we  try  to 


answer  the  questions  and  try  to  help  him 
in  understanding  this  particular  bill, 
more  or  less  find  ourselves  In  a  bind  be- 
tween the  position  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  attitude  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  toward 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  State  Department 
has  really  approved  these  projects  or  not. 
On  my  inquiry  last  year,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  was  not  aware  of  most  of  the 
projects  and  had  not  examined  them. 
They  do  not  examine  Defense  Depart- 
ment programs  as  they  do  other  pro- 
grams. 

I  think  the  participation  of  the  State 
Department  in  the  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  if  at  all,  is  perfimc- 
tory.  Even  this  contingency  planning 
agreement  with  Thailand  Is  not  in  the 
custody  of  the  State  Department.  I  re- 
quested it  from  the  State  Department, 
and  they  came  back  with  the  letter  which 
I  put  in  the  Record  the  other  day.  say- 
ing, "Wfc  regret  we  cannot  give  it  to  you, 
because  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  re- 
luctant to  allow  it  outside  of  his  control," 
which  meant,  in  effect,  that  here  is  an 
agreement  between  Thailand  and  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  not  even  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Department. 

So  we  have  a  lot  of  difficulties  in  this 
area,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  the  State 
Department  is  a  very  free  agent  when  it 
comes  to  such  matters.  The  one  agency, 
and  the  only  agency  in  the  Government, 
in  my  opinion,  that  can  ever  exercise  any 
degree  of  restraint  upon  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  the  Senate,  because  of  its 
peculiar  characteristics,  in  that  we  are 
more  independent  than  anyone  else  in 
the  Government.  We  have  longer  terms, 
and  that  is  why  we  were  given  longer 
terms.  We  represent  our  States,  and  thus 
represent  larger  constituencies  than 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  shall  not  describe  our  system  of 
government  further,  but  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate is  the  only  agency  that  can  possibly 
bring  its  influence  to  bear  upon  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  not  wholly 
imaginary,  when  you  look  around  the 
world  and  look  at  all  the  other  major 
countries,  wherever  they  may  be.  Most 
of  them  are  dominated  by  their  military 
establishments.  We  have  got  to  assume 
that  the  United  States  and  the  American 
people  are  gifted  with  some  very  special 
qualities,  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  avoid  the 
same  fate.  The  Senator  can  look  at  Rus- 
sia, or  at  China,  or  where  have  you: 
Latin  America,  Brazil.  Argentina.  Peru, 
and  so  on.  I  shall  not  call  the  rolls,  but 
most  of  them  are  lai-gely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  military. 

There  is  a  reason  for  it.  I  do  not  know; 
perhaps  in  the  long  nm  it  is  better.  I  do 
not  think  so.  with  the  present  state  of 
my  information.  I  prefer  to  maintain  the 
dominance  of  the  civilian  authorities; 
and  our  Constitution.  I  think,  was  in- 
tended to  provide  for  that. 

The  next  question  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  asked  me  is  as  follows: 
Many  of  the  examples  of  "questionable" 
studies  cited  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
were  contracted  3.  4  or  5  years  ago.  Since 
then,  DOD  research  has  been  subjected  to 


much  closer  scrutiny.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  knowledge  of  current  or  projected  studies 
which  would  substantiate  his  fears? 

I  may  say  that  the  studies  I  cited  were 
the  most  current  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment would  provide;  and  I  will  say 
again,  as  I  have  said  often,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  some  information  out  of  the 
Defense  Department.  We  are  engaged, 
at  the  moment,  as  I  say.  in  a  very  serious 
contest  with  them  over  this  agreement 
with  Thailand.  In  this  case,  we  have 
used,  in  our  statement  and  in  the  in- 
sertion, the  latest  information  that  the 
Defense  Department  was  willing  to  pro- 
vide. I  do  not  have  the  power  of  subpena 
on  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  I  cannot  make 
them  give  me  what  the  committee  wants. 
I  simply  provided  the  best  information 
we  could  get  from  them. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire will  admit  that  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  get,  neatly  and  efficiently,  anything 
you  want  out  of  the  Defense  Department. 
It  Is  a  huge  bureaucracy  of  millions  of 
people.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  itself, 
I  think,  now  constitutes  some  several 
thousand  people.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I 
got  the  latest  information  that  was  avail- 
able. I  asked  for  the  latest,  and  this  Is 
what  we  were  given. 

The  Senator  next  asks  whether  I  have 
any  views  of  universities  regai-ding  this 
amendment. 

No,  I  have  not  submitted  it  to  imiver- 
sitles.  I  do  have  views  of  xmiversities 
about  the  intrusion  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment into  their  activities.  I  have 
already  talked  about  that  at  length.  I 
have  views  as  to  the  reactions  of  the 
students  and  professors  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  intrusion  by  both  research  proj- 
ects, ROTC,  IDA,  and  what  have  you. 

The  Senators  fifth  question  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  clt«d  many 
"horrible  examples."  Does  he  have  any  In- 
formation as  to  what  percentage  of  actual 
research  programs  this  type  of  program 
represents? 

No;  I  have  no  idea  how  to  arrive  at  a 
percentage.  The  examples  I  put  into  the 
Record  speak  for  themselves.  Some  peo- 
ple do  not  think  they  are  horrible  ex- 
amples. I  do  not  think  they  are  horrible; 
that  is  not  the  word  I  used.  I  think  they 
are  wholly  inappropriate  to  the  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Some  of 
them  would  be  defensible  as  activities  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  or  the 
Departments  of  Commerce  or  State,  but 
they  have  no  relation  to  Defense,  and 
the  only  reason  as  far  as  I  can  see  why 
they  were  sponsored  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  that  the  Defense  Department 
has  no  difficulty  getting  any  amount  of 
money  it  wants,  for  this  or  any  other 
project.  That  is  the  situation  we  seek  to 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  Record  a  com- 
munication from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense entitled  "Behavioral  Sciences  Proj- 
ects Proposed  for  Funding  in  Fiscal  Year 
1970,"  issued  as  of  July  22,  1969.  This  re- 
quest is  partially  in  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator's questions;  although  the  informa- 
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tion  is  not  very  specific.  It  gives  some  idea 
of  the  present  attitude  of  the  Defense 
Department  in  this  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Behavioral  Sciences  Pbojects  Pboposed  fob 

PUNDINO   IN   KlSCAL   YEAB    1970 

ARPA  behavioral  science  research  can  be 
understood  most  accurately  as  level  of  effort 
support  for  technical  areas  of  special  Im- 
portance to  the  Department  of  Defense.  In- 
dividual contracts  vary  widely  in  level  of 
support  and  In  duration.  Frequently  a  con- 
tract Is  funded  over  a  three-to-five  year  pe- 
riod, and  rarely  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 
The  best  estimate  of  future  support  is  a  line 
extension  of  present  level  of  effort  for  a  tech- 
nical area,  recognizing  that  individual  con- 
tracts will  change  according  to  research 
progress. 

KATIONALE     FOB     MAJOR     PROGRAMS 

We  are  terminating  almost  all  ARPA  Be- 
havioral Sciences  research  work  outside  the 
U.S.  ARPA  has  reoriented  Its  behavioral 
science  research  work  into  a  direction  where 
there  Is  broad  agreement  in  the  research  and 
defense  community  that  more  promise  ex- 
ists— the  Interdisciplinary  combination  of 
the  computer  and  behavioral  sciences  in  spe- 
cific problem  areas.  The  objective  is  to  pro- 
duce results  to  Defense  user  organizations 
within  five  years.  Initially,  we  have  extended 
support  to  three  basic  programs  to  be  con- 
ducted at  universities  where  unique  talent 
now  exists.  Simultaneously,  we  began  a  man- 
agement Inquiry  to  determine  how  to  use  an 
applied  research  organization  to  apply  the 
results  of  the  basic  research  to  specific  and 
Immediate  DOD  operational  problems.  As  the 
work  progresses,  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
results  of  our  management  analysis  warrant, 
we  plan  to  phase  down  ARPA  sponsorship  of 
university  participation  In  the  three  pro- 
grams. 

The  first  university  program  Is  the  Cam- 
bridge Project  which  seeks  to  provide  tools 
needed  to  determine  trend  and  Interaction  ef- 
fects in  complex  DOD  systems.  System  ex- 
amples Include  designing  hardware  for  effec- 
tive hiiman  operation,  training  and  educat- 
ing personnel,  organizing  manpower,  and  al- 
locating resources.  We  have  more  than 
enough  data,  but  we  lack  tools  to  enable  us 
to  extract  patterns  and  raw  Inferences  from 
them.  The  work  takes  advantage  of  existing 
ARPA-funded  Interactive  computing  capabil- 
ity at  MIT  and  will  have  wide  participation 
by  MIT  and  Harvard  scientists.  This  effort 
will  be  supported  at  approximately  $2,400,000 
yearly. 

The  second  university  program,  the  Center 
for  Computer-Based  Behavioral  Studies  at 
UCLA,  seeks  to  construct  a  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  gaming  In  order  to  Improve  substan- 
tially its  realism  for  training  and  prediction. 
As  a  good  example,  many  vital  DoD  missions 
require  that  DoD  people  know  how  to  bargain 
and  negotiate  effectively  with  counterpart 
members  of  other  nations;  help  Is  needed  in 
the  appropriate  training  of  military  advisors, 
defense  attaches,  and  staffs  of  alliance  com- 
mands. Faced  with  analogous  problems  in 
labor  relations,  major  schools  of  business  ad- 
ministration and  major  corporations  have 
turned  Increasingly  to  gaming  (i.e.,  simula- 
tions) for  training  and  prediction.  This  effort 
win  be  supported  at  approximately  $1,000,000 
yearly. 

The  third  university  program,  Quantitative 
Political  Science,  seeks  to  develop  quantita- 
tive tools  and  unclassified  data  bases  to  Im- 
prove our  ability  to  predict  national  security 
needs.  The  work  Is  accomplished  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
the  University  of  Southern  California  and 
Yale  University.  The  data  archive  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  will  be  managed  by  the 
Inter-University    Consortium    for    Political 


Research  which  currently  distributes  other 
types  of  social  science  data  to  faculty  and 
students  at  120  member  universities.  If  suc- 
cessful, the  tools  would  help  xia  to  distin- 
guish between  likely  and  unlikely  future  con- 
flict situations.  DoD  must  try  to  predict  fu- 
ture security  situations  and  needs  in  order 
to  plan  for  logistics,  force  structure,  strategy, 
and  research  and  development.  Paced  with 
analogous  needs,  goveriunent  departments 
responsible  for  the  domestic  economy  turned 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  to  the  develop- 
ment of  quantitative  predictive  tools  and 
supporting  data  bases.  DoD  has  made  only 
fragmentary  use  to  date  of  quantitative  po- 
litical science  for  conflict  and  sociology.  How- 
ever, even  these  limited  efforts  have  been  use- 
ful to  JCS,  DIA,  and  Service  officials.  The 
basic  university  work  in  building  the  tools 
will  all  be  unclassified  and  the  results  freely 
available.  The  later  applications  of  the  tools 
to  operational  DoD  problems  will  probably  be 
carried  out  elsewhere.  This  effort  will  be  sup- 
ported at  approximately  $850,000  yearly. 

In  addition,  ARPA  Intends  during  FT  70 
to  support  research  In  the  following  areas: 

Teaching  and  Learning — The  Department 
of  Defense  must  maintain  a  vigorous  and 
broad  set  of  education  and  training  activities 
for  its  personnel.  As  external  threats  become 
more  complex,  U.S.  personnel  increasingly  re- 
quire Improved  training  to  perform  their 
jobs.  Much  of  the  new  technology  developed 
for  other  military  purposes  can  also  be  applied 
to  more  effective  training  and  education  sys- 
tems. ARPA  sponsored  research  in  computer 
assisted  instruction  hais  resulted  in  prototype 
systems  which  permit  the  instructor  to  man- 
age teaching  aids  and  resources  with  greater 
flexibility.  These  systems  also  promise  to  cut 
costs  substantially  under  the  terms  of  the 
instructional  funds  required  for  each  student 
contact  hour.  The  flexibility  and  economy  of 
these  systems  will  permit  progress  in  de- 
veloping techniques  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion which  are  most  effective  with  students 
whose  learning  styles  and  abilities  vary 
widely.  Further  research  Is  concerned  with  the 
constraints  Imposed  by  different  classes  of 
subject  matter  and  modes  of  presentation. 
Support  during  FY  70  wUl  be  approximately 
$185,000.  During  FY  70  specific  contracts  will 
be  funded  at  Bolt,  Beranek  and  Newman,  and 
the  University  of  Texas. 

Human  Performance — The  attributes  and 
evaluation  of  individual  and  group  perform- 
ance is  fundamental  to  the  operations  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  ARPA's  research  in 
this  area  is  primarily  concerned  with  estab- 
lishing rules  to  assess  the  relationship  be- 
tween htiman  capabilities  to  perform  mili- 
tary Jobs  and  basic  abilities  such  as  signal 
detection,  ftiemory.  Information  processing 
and  perception.  Suppwrt  during  FT  70  will 
be  approximately  $360,000.  During  FT  70 
specific  contracts  will  be  funded  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  the  University  of 
Oregon. 

HurrMn  Communication — This  research 
area  is  concerned  with  principles  of  human 
commtmlcatlon  as  they  affect  coordination  of 
effort  in  the  execution  of  military  tasks.  This 
effort  is  and  will  continue  to  Include  work  on 
competence  to  learn  and  use  foreign  lan- 
guages and  second  languages.  The  knowledge 
gained  will  then  be  used  to  develop  and  test 
educational  materials  to  improve  cross-cul- 
tural communication.  Support  during  FY  70 
will  be  approximately  $550,000. 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  ylelo  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  limitation  on  time,  I  should 
like  to  speak  very  briefly  on  two  unre- 


lated matters,  the  first  having  to  do  with 
the  President's  welfare  message  as  it  re- 
lates to  our  food  assistance  program,  and, 
second,  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
prisoner  information  policy  of  North 
Vietnam. 


DOES  THE  NIXON  WELFARE  PRO- 
POSAL WEAKEN  THE  FOOD  AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAM? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  the  President's  historic  mes- 
sage on  last  Friday,  which  he  trans- 
mitted in  greater  detail  to  Congress  yes- 
terday, there  is  one  matter  of  very  grave 
concern  to  me,  and  that  Is  the  apparent 
intention  of  the  administration,  as  out- 
lined in  that  message,  to  phase  out  the 
food  assistance  program  for  those  per- 
sons who  choose  to  participate  under 
the  newly  proposed  family  assistance 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  objection — 
in  fact  I  rather  welcome  it — to  the  re- 
placement of  some  of  our  plethora  of 
welfare  programs  with  an  income  main- 
tenance program  as  suggested  by  the 
President.  But  if  In  fact  the  adminis- 
tration proposes  to  offer  a  family  of  four 
a  maximum  of  $1,600  in  cash,  and  then 
tell  the  family  that  chooses  that  option 
that  they  are  excluded  from  the  food 
stamp  program,  it  will  be,  in  effect,  de- 
creasing very  substantially  the  amount 
of  aid  now  being  received  by  millions  of 
Americans.  My  preliminary  estimates 
lead  me  to  believe  that  If  this  exclusion 
policy  goes  into  effect,  and  we  deny  food 
assistance  to  those  families  who  choose 
the  Income  maintenance  program  sug- 
gested by  the  President.  In  44  out  of  the 
50  States  we  would  actually  lose,  for 
many  millions  of  people,  the  amount  of 
assistance  they  are  now  receiving  under 
a  combination  of  food  stamps  or  com- 
modity assistance  plus  the  welfare  pay- 
ments they  now  receive. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact  that  it  re- 
quires almost  all  of  the  $1,600  that  the 
President  has  suggested  for  income 
maintenance  to  provide  a  family  of  four 
with  an  adequate  diet.  So  it  is  my  in- 
tention as  the  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  that  has  been  looking  into  the 
problem  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in 
the  United  States  to  call  administration 
witnesses  before  our  committee  at  a 
very  early  date  to  clarify  the  matter. 

I  hope  very  sincerely  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  press  his  proposal  for  an  in- 
come maintenance  program,  but  that  he 
will  not  press  it  to  the  inclusion  of  the 
food  stamp  program. 

We  must  do  either  one  or  two  things. 
We  must  permit  both  of  the  programs 
to  operate  simultaneously  or  else  we  will 
have  a  very  substantial  increase  in  the 
income  maintenance  figure  suggested  by 
the  President. 

Mr.  President,  last  May,  President 
Nixon  pledged  that  his  administration 
would  put  an  end  to  liunger  In  America 
for  all  time.  He  then  moved  swifty  to 
accomplish  this  goal  by  sending  to  Con- 
gress a  plan  to  expand  and  improve  the 
food  stamp  program. 

In  his  historic  welfare  message  of  last 
Friday,  the  President  swided  to  his  ear- 
lier pledge  by  proposing  a  family  as- 
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slstance  system  under  which  the 
Federal  Goveniment  would  build  a 
foundation  undisr  the  income  of  every 
American  famil  /  that  cannot  care  for 
itself.  * 

With  these  tvo  messages  the  Ameri- 


can Government  has  promised  its  poorer 
citizens  that  th  ^y  should  no  longer  go 
hungry  no  mat;er  what  their  income, 
will  be  given  a  strong 
their  efforts  to  escape 
from  poverty.  While  I  welcome  these 
pledges.  I  hope  t  lat  President  Nixon  will 
heed  his  own  often  repeated  warning 
that  It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  raise 
false  hopes  by  iiaking  promises  which 
will  not  be  fulfUlad. 

The  details  of  the  President's  family 
assistance  systeii  reveal  that  its  com- 
mendable procedural  reforms,  which  ex- 
tend coverage  tc  the  working  poor  and 
lighten  the  financial  burden  on  State 
governments,  ani  not  matched  by  funds 
adequate  to  end  either  hunger  or  pov- 
erty among  our  poorest  families.  Though 
the  administi-ation  plan  provides  for  a 
mnch  fairer  distiHbution  of  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  welfare,  the  poor  family 
which  is  pleased  to  receive  its  fair  share 
of  the  help  whioh  is  available,  may  be 
less  than  please^  to  learn  that  its  fair 
share  is  still  not  enough  to  lift  It  out 
of  poverty  or  even  to  feed  its  hungry 
children. 

In  light  of  pending  proposals  to  pro- 
vide a  $10  billioi^  tax  break  to  middle- 
and  upper-income  families,  I  find  it  hard 
to  accept  the  adinlnistration's  apparent 
belief  that  the  $10  bUlion  cost  of  lifting 
every  American  ifamily  out  of  poverty 
is  more  than  the!  Nation  can  bear.  Even 
less  understandable  is  how  the  adminis- 
tration, knowing  I  that  the  financial  as- 
sistance he  is  offering  is  far  less  than  a 
poor  family  musuhave  to  meet  its  mini- 
mum needs  for  food,  clothing,  and  shel- 
ter, could  recomiiend  that  families  re- 
ceiving this  inadequate  family  assistance 
payment  should  io  longer  be  allowed  to 
supplement  their|  diets  by  participating 
in  the  food  stami  program.  If  this  pro- 
hibition against  simultaneous  participa- 
tion in  the  family  assistance  and  food 
stamp  programs  ik  allowed  to  stand,  mil- 
lions of  families  In  44  of  our  50  States 
will  actually  receive  less  help  than  they 
now  receive  through  the  welfare  and  food 
stamp  program^  together.  In  most 
Northern  States,  for  example,  an  average 
family  would  recsive  between  $288  and 
$384  dollars  per  year  less  under  the 
President's  plan  i,han  they  now  receive 
from  welfare  anc  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

According  to  the  administrations  own 
figures,  an  average  family  of  four  must 
spend  a  bare  mininum  of  $1,200  per  year 
if  it  is  to  purchase  a  healthy  diet  and 
must  earn  $3,600  per  year  in  order  to 
spend  at  this  levei .  Under  the  family  as- 
sistance prograni,  many  millions  of 
Americans  living  :  n  families  whose  head 
is  unemployable  cr  cannot  find  employ- 
ment would  receive  only  $1,600  per  year 
from  the  Federal  Government.  This  is 
only  $400  more  thpn  they  must  spend  on 
food  alone,  and  M  fully  $2,000  less  than 
the  total  Income  jthey  need  in  order  to 
maintain  a  nutrlt  ous  diet  while  meeting 
their  other  fixed  e:  tpenses. 


Additional  State  payments  could  nar- 
row this  gap  between  actual  income  and 
the  amount  needed  to  prevent  hunger 
and  malnutrition,  but  in  only  one  or  two 
States  would  this  gap  be  closed. 

Though  the  working  poor  receive  new 
assistance  under  the  Nixon  plan,  most  of 
them  would  also  face  a  continued  gap 
between  total  income  and  the  price  of 
meeting  food  and  other  basic  needs. 

Because  it  is  the  express  purpose  of  the 
food  stamp  program  to  fill  this  "food 
income"  gap,  and  because  the  family  as- 
sistance system  as  announced  would  do 
little  or  nothing  to  close  this  gap  for 
millions  of  Americans,  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  permit  needy  family  assistance 
recipients  to  continue  to  participate  in 
the  improved  food  stamp  program  which 
he  himself  seeks. 

On  May  7  of  this  year,  the  President 
addressed  a  message  to  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  hunger  in  America.  In  that 
message  he  promised  to — and  I  quote  di- 
rectly from  his  message — 

Provide  poor  families  enough  food  stamps 
to  purchase  a  nutritionally  complete  diet  .  ,  . 

Provide  food  stamps  at  no  cost  to  those  in 
the  very  lowest  Income  brackets. 

Provide  food  stamps  to  others  at  a  cost  of 
no  greater  than  30<;r  of  income. 

Ensure  that  the  food  stamp  program  is 
complementary  to  a  revised  welfare  program, 
which  I  shall  propose  to  the  Congress  this 
year. 

Despite  the  welcome  reforms  in  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  'family  assistance  system," 
unless  that  program  permits  participants 
to  receive  food  stamps  it  will  renege  on 
the  explicit  promises  which  the  President 
made  to  Congress  last  May.  It  will  not 
provide  poor  families  with  enough  food 
stamps  or  enough  cash  to  purchase  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet.  Instead,  it 
will  create  a  whole  new  category  of  E>ar- 
tially  assisted  poor  persons  who  are  pre- 
vented by  law  from  receiving  any  food 
stamps  whatsoever.  Far  from  being 
"complementary,"  as  the  President  spe- 
cifically promised,  the  family  assistance 
and  food  stamp  programs  will  be  almost 
mutually  exclusive.  If  the  President  is  to 
make  good  on  his  pledge  to  "end  hunger 
in  America  for  all  time, "  it  is  imperative 
that  he  not  arbitrarily  bar  recipients  of 
his  very  limited  proposed  family  assist- 
ance from  receiving  food  stamps.  If  such 
a  restriction  is  issued,  hunger  cannot 
possibly  be  eliminated  for  its  continuance 
will  be  written  into  the  law. 

Because  of  my  concern  over  this  issue, 
I  intend  at  an  early  date  to  call  adminis- 
tration representatives  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  to  clarify  the  newly  stated  admin- 
istration position. 


NORTH   VIETNAM   POLICY  ON 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  three  American  families  are  cele- 
brating the  return  of  their  sons  and 
husbands  from  North  Vietnam.  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  us  share  their  joy.  It  is 
especiaUy  meaningful  to  me  that  one  of 
the  young  prisoners  of  the  war  released 
last  week  was  Navy  Seaman  E>ouglas  B. 
Hegdahl  of  Clarks.  S.  Dak. 

But  the  families  of  some  1.300  other 


American  servicemen  remain  in  a  state 
of  desperate  uncertainty. 

As  of  July  26,  we  knew  that  346  of 
those  young  men  were  prisoners  of  war, 
but  there  is  little  more  known  about 
their  health  or  safety.  We  have  photo- 
graphic evidence  that  those  who  were 
injured  when  they  were  captured  have 
received  poor  medical  treatment  and  that 
some  have  been  made  to  parade  as  hu- 
man displays.  There  is  also  evidence  that 
prisoners  are  kept  in  isolation  from  each 
other. 

The  situation  is  even  more  deplorable 
for  the  other  978  who,  as  of  July  26,  were 
reported  as  missing  in  action.  Their 
families  cannot  even  learn  whether  they 
are  aUve  or  dead. 

I  am  acutely  aware  of  one  case  in  this 
category.  As  I  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
July  2,  I  visited  at  length  last  April  in 
Paris  with  representatives  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front.  I  raised  the  prisoner-of-war  issue 
and  asked  specifically  about  a  young 
South  Dakota  pilot  who  had  been 
downed  over  North  Vietnam  in  January 
of  1968.  There  had  been  absolutely  no 
word  on  his  status  for  all  of  those  15 
months. 

Sometime  after  returning  to  the 
United  States  I  received  a  letter  from 
Paris  advising  me  that  the  young  man 
in  question  had  been  severely  Injured, 
that  medical  treatment  was  unavailing, 
and  that  he  had  died  within  a  few  hours 
after  his  capture.  This  information  is 
still  inconclusive.  There  has  been  no 
further  confirmation. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  at  one  time 
or  another  have  to  do  things  we  want 
desperately  to  avoid.  I  want  never  again 
to  make  a  call  like  that  I  made  to  the 
parents  of  this  serviceman. 

It  made  final  the  agony  they  had  suf- 
fered for  15  long  months;  agony  im- 
posed upon  them  for  no  reason,  with  no 
benefit  to  anyone. 

On  June  28,  1957.  North  Vietnam 
adhered  to  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
1949  relative  to  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  It  requires  that  the  names 
of  prisoners  held  be  made  available,  that 
sick  and  wounded  prisoners  be  released 
immediately,  that  prisoners-of-war  fa- 
cilities be  opened  up  to  impartial  in- 
spection, that  all  prisoners  receive  proper 
treatment,  and  that  a  regular  flow  of 
mail  be  allowed. 

The  United  States  is  also  a  party  to 
that  convention.  We  have  abided  by  its 
dictates  throughout  the  course  of  the 
conflict  In  Vietnam.  Forces  captured  in 
South  Vietnam  are  detained  in  prisoner- 
of-war  camps  which  are  inspected  regu- 
larly by  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross.  Sick  and  wounded  pris- 
oners have  been  released. 

North  Vietnam  has  violated  It  in  at 
least  six  particulars.  They  have  not  given 
the  names  of  prisoners.  Only  100  prison- 
ers have  been  allowed  to  write  to  their 
families,  at  a  rate  averaging  only  two 
letters  per  year.  The  locations  of  prison 
compounds  have  not  been  revealed,  let 
alone  opened  to  impartial  Inspection.  The 
sick  and  wounded  have  not  been  ex- 
changed. Prisoners  have  been  placed  on 
public  display  and  subjected  to  abuses 
of  the  populace. 
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North  Vietnamese  officials  have  indi- 
cated their  belief  that  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention does  not  apply  in  Vietnam  be- 
cause It  is  not  a  real  war  and  prisoners 
are  therefore  war  criminals.  This  posi- 
tion is  not  even  good  subterfuge.  The 
convention  does  not  require  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  Article  2  provides  that  it 
shall  apply  to  all  cases  of  declared  war 
or  "of  any  other  armed  conflict  which 
may  arise  between  two  or  more  of  the 
high  contracting  parties,  even  if  the 
state  of  war  is  not  recognized  by  one  of 
them." 

But  the  treatment  of  U.S.  prisoners  of 
war  would  deserve  condemnation  even 
if  there  were  room  for  a  legitimate  dis- 
pute over  the  convention's  construction. 
Those  who  have  agreed  to  respect  it 
must  certainly  recognize  that  it  is  more 
than  a  narrow  statement  of  legal  obli- 
gations. It  is  instead  an  expression  that 
the  existence  of  an  armed  dispute  be- 
tween nations  Is  not  a  reason  for  inhu- 
mane treatment  of  those  who  are  help- 
less, who  pose  no  threat,  and  who  have 
no  means  of  defending  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  this  question  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  wisdom  of  U.S.  policies 
in  Vietnam.  I  continue  to  regret  our  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnamese  conflict.  I 
expect  to  continue  my  efforts  to  end  it. 

But  no  American,  regardless  of  his 
views  on  the  war,  can  condone  the  North 
Vietnamese  handling  of  prisoners  of  war. 
They  have  denied  the  most  fundamental 
precepts  of  humanity  which  should  char- 
acterize the  dealings  of  any  nation  with 
friend  and  foe  alike. 

The  policy  on  prisoners  of  Hanoi  is 
not  only  inhumane,  it  is  damaging  to  the 
Interests  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front.  If  they  hope  to 
apply  political  pressure  upon  the  United 
States  through  this  device  they  expose 
a  thorough  misunderstanding  of  the  fac- 
tors which  guide  American  thinking.  The 
war  will  not  end  because  of  indignities 
imposed  upon  Americans  by  North  Viet- 
namese; it  will  end  only  because  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  recognize  it  as  a  mis- 
take and  because  we  are  investing  lives 
and  treasures  where  our  real  interests  are 
not  threatened  and  where  we  have  no 
obligation  or  reason  to  intervene.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  the  mistreatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  can  only  result  in  pub- 
lic contempt  for  North  Vietnam  and  in 
a  stiffened  U.S.  attitude  toward  possible 
negotiations  or  withdrawals. 

There  has  been  very  little  with  which 
I  can  agree  in  the  Vietnam  policies  of 
either  the  Johnson  administration  or  the 
Nixon  administration. 

But  I  identify  completely  with  current 
efforts  by  our  Government  to  see  that  the 
minimum  steps  outlined  in  the  Geneva 
Convention  are  respected.  I  call  upon  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  prove  to  the  Amer- 
ican people — particularly  to  those  who 
have  opposed  the  war — that  we  have  a 
common  bond  of  revulsion  against  need- 
less human  suffering. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  parliamentary  situation  as  to  the 
expiration  time  of  the  agreement?  How 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  16  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  the 
time  for  the  quorum  may  be  charged  to 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood  In  the  chair).  Who  yields 
time? 


THE  APOLLO  11  MISSION  AND 
PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  RECENT  TRIP 
ABROAD 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  since 
July  16,  1969.  when  Apollo  11  carrying 
the  earth's  first  moon  travelers  was 
launched  before  thousands  of  spectators 
and  millions  of  television  viewers,  this 
country  and  much  of  the  world  has  been 
caught  up  in  a  healthy  period  of  breath- 
lessness  and  admiration  of  the  three 
courageous  men  whose  daring  and  pro- 
fessional competence  opened  a  new  win- 
dow of  knowledge  for  all  mankind. 

The  value  of  the  moon  voyage  greatly 
exceeds  the  worth  of  even  the  vast  scien- 
tific knowledge  it  and  subsequent  trips 
will  produce.  In  an  unpredictable  and 
indescribable  way,  the  trip  has  brought 
the  peoples  of  all  nations  closer  together. 

Neil  A.  Armstrong.  Michael  Collins, 
and  Edwin  E.  Aldrin  deserve  and  will  re- 
ceive the  full  acclaim  and  adulation  of 
a  proud  and  happy  nation.  They  and  the 
entire  space  team  are  revered  by  people 
of  all  ages,  races,  nationalities,  and  con- 
ditions in  evei-y  comer  of  the  globe.  They 
will  be  justly  honored  in  many  ways  in 
the  days  ahead. 

Concurrent  with  the  return  of  the 
moon  travelers,  another  trip  began 
which.  In  many  ways,  was  similar  and 
which  produced  parallel  results. 

I  refer  to  the  round-the-world  voyage 
of  President  Richard  M.  Nixon.  His  trip 
began  as  an  act  of  faith.  It  also  required 
a  high  level  of  courage  and  professional 
competence.  It  has  yielded  international 
adulation  of  a  similar  nature.  It,  too,  has 
brought  the  peoples  of  the  earth  closer 
together. 

There  has  been  much  talk  since  the 
President's  return  from  his  trip  about 
the  impact  of  that  trip,  what  he  accom- 
plished in  Asia,  and  what  he  accom- 
plished In  Rumania. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  trip 
lessened  world  tensions  and  clarified  our 
polices  in  Southeast  Asia. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  occurs  to  me  that 


the  success  of  that  trip  may  not  be  the 
most  important  thing  about  it. 

Equally  as  Important  is  that  the  Pres- 
ident chose  to  take  it  at  all  and  that 
he  took  it  when  he  did. 

To  me.  President  Nixon's  decision  to  go 
into  the  trouble  spots  of  the  world  during 
the  mission  of  Apollo  11  was  an  act  of 
supreme  faith — faith  in  the  ability  of 
Americans  to  land  on  the  moon  and  re- 
turn safely,  faith  in  his  own  ability  to 
deal  with  the  leaders  of  other  nations, 
and  above  all,  faith  in  God. 

No  President  without  a  supreme  faith 
in  God  and  in  America  would  have  dared 
to  schedule  such  a  trip  in  conjunction 
with  man's  first  attempt  to  land  on  the 
moon. 

Failure  of  the  moon  trip  would  have 
meant  disaster  for  the  President's  trip 
before  it  began.  Failure  would  immeasur- 
ably have  strengthened  the  hands  of  our 
enemies. 

But  as  we  know,  the  President's  faith 
was  well  founded.  Apollo  11  was  a 
success. 

And  that  success  led  to  the  success  of 
the  President's  mission.  In  recent  years 
no  American  leader  has  been  safe 
abroad.  In  fact  our  Presidents  more  than 
once  have  not  been  able  to  go  abroad 
because  of  the  fear  of  violence. 

But  President  Nixon  had  faith  that  he 
could  accomplish  his  mission  unmo- 
lested, that  he  could  enter  the  heart  of 
Saigon  and  leave  unscathed,  that  he 
could  meet  with  the  leaders  of  India  and 
Pakistan  without  arousing  the  smoulder- 
ing anti-American  sentiment  of  those 
nations;  that  he  could  kindle  the  slum- 
bering pro-American  sentiments  of  East- 
em  Europe. 

In  all  these  cases  his  faith  was  justi- 
fied. 

America  was  built  on  faith.  Her  great- 
ness hinges  on  the  faith  of  her  leaders 
and  her  people. 

When  that  faith  is  strong,  as  was  the 
President's,  we  can  see  Its  results  around 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts of  editorial  comment  from  many 
nations  commenting  on  those  results. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Excerpts 

Media  in  major  world  capitals  reported 
the  "tumultuous"  and  "spontaneous"  wel- 
come accorded  Mr.  Nixon  in  Bucharest.  Early 
comment,  mostly  In  the  form  of  correspond- 
ent reports,  noted  a  great  personal  success 
for  the  President. 

French  TV  said  his  trip  had  "ended  In 
glory  in  Bucharest."  Moderate-left  mass-cir- 
culation France-Soir  reported  that  his  re- 
ception there  was  "not  'prefab.'  " 

Socialist  Avanti  of  Rome  observed  that 
"the  presence  of  the  popular  masses  had 
been  organized  in  advance,  but  the  mani- 
festations of  Joy  for  Nixon  were  clear  y 
genuine." 

Some  observers  warned  of  Soviet  dlspleai.- 
ure.  Independent  Le  Monde,  Paris,  said  Mr. 
Nixon  "chose  precisely  the  most  tender  spot. 
,  .  .  Thus  a  measure  of  defiance  was  in- 
volved .  .  ."  London's  moderately  conserva- 
tive Sunday  Times  saw  "Mounting  signs  that 
the  Russians  are  not  at  all  pleased  with  this 
display  of  friendship." 
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declared  that  "no  spec- 
expected  from  the  visit, 
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"Mr.  Nixon  chose  precisely  the  most  tender 
spot,  the  one  which  Moscow  undoubtedly 
considers  as  the  weak  point  In  what  was  and 
remains  lt«  buffer  zone,  for  making  the  first 
foray  of  an  American  President  to  a  Com- 
munist country.  Thus,  a  measure  of  defiance 
was  Involved  even  If  it  la  not  presented  as 
such." 

The  paper  observed  In  another  article  that 
"the  concrete  and  practical  results  of  the 
visit  to  Rumania  cannot  be  appraised  im- 
mediately. The  first  Information  on  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Rumanian  stopover  and  trip  to 
Asia  will  be  brought  to  the  French  leaders  by 
Mr.  Kissinger  after  the  meeting  with  Mr. 
Wilson    .  ." 

LOKDON 

Front-page  headlines  read: 

"Rumania  goes  wild  for  Nixon"  (Inde- 
pendent Observer) 

"A  million  Rumanians  cheer  Mr.  Nixon" 
(Independent  News  of  the  World) 

A  report  from  Bucharest  In  the  moderately 
conservative  Sunday  Times  said  that  "Presi- 
dent Nlxon  flew  Into  Bucharest  ...  to  a  tri- 
umphal welcome  from  the  Rumanian  peo- 
ple— and  to  mounting  signs  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  not  at  all  pleased  with  this  dis- 
play of  friendship." 

The  Independent  Sunday  Observer  carried 
a  report  from  Bangkok  saying  that  an  "un- 
charitable conclusion"  would  be  that  Mr. 
Nlxon  "Is  trying  to  have  his  cake  and  eat  it. 

"Mr  Nixon's  America  Is  to  remain  a  Pa- 
cific power.  The  President  believes  this  is 
necessary  because  he  fears  that  the  greatest 
threat  to  world  peace  over  the  next  10  years 
or  so  will  be  in  Asia,  and  America  must  be 
there  to  contain  it. 

"He  is  also  quite  frank  about  America's 
Interest  in  Asian  markets,  which  in  many 
cases  are  temptingly  thriving  or  In  Indo- 
nesir.'s  special  case,  potentially  very  attrac- 
Uve." 

The  eonser\ative  Sunday  Telegraph  com- 
mented : 

"The  world  tour  which  Mr.  Nlxon  is  due 
to  end  today  with  a  refueling  stop  In  the 
depths  of  Suffolk  may  go  down  In  history  as 
the  most  momentous  American  Presidential 
voyage  since  Roosevelt's  Journeys  to  the  great 
wartime  summits. 

"And  In  effect.  It  marks  the  end  of  a  proc- 
ess these  summit  meetings  were  to  begin — 
the  end  of  Americas  attempt  to  make  her 
physical  and  political  presence  dominant 
throughout  the  non-Communist  world." 

ROME 

Press,  TV  and  radio  described  the  "spon- 
taneous wave  of  enthusiasm  and  admiration" 
which  greeted  the  President  In  Bucharest. 
Communist  papers  reported  a  "warm  wel- 
come" and  "friendly  talks". 

Socialist  Avanti  of  Rome  observed  that 
"the  presence  of  the  popular  masses  had  been 
organized  in  advance,  but  the  manifestations 
of  Joy  for  Nlxon  were  clearly  genuine." 

Leading  independent  Corriere  della  Sera  of 
Milan  said  "the  first  visit  of  an  American 
President  to  a  Communist  country  sh-rws 
what  great  psychological  capital  the  U.S. 
has  accumulated  in  Eastern  Europe  in  the 
last  quarter  century." 

WEST   GERMANY 

Television  gave  heavy  coverage  to  the  Ru- 
manian visit,  with  details  of  the  "triumphant 
ride"  Into  Bucharest.  A  commentator  said 
that  In  going  to  Bucharest  and  not  Moscow, 
Mr.  Nlxon  was  honoring  Rumania's  "autono- 
mous policy." 

On  the  Asian  tour.  Independent  Tages- 
spiegel  of  West  Berlin  said  "It  Is  absurd  to 
speak  of  an  American  withdrawal.  The  Amer- 
ican presence  continues,  but  cl  anges  will 
be  made  to  reflect  the  experiences  of  the 
past." 

VIENNA 

Television  carried  a  75-mlnute  live  cov- 
erage of  the  President's  arrival  at  Bucharest 
airport.  A  participant  In  a  panel  discussion 


on  the  significance  of  the  visit  said  It  "might 
contribute  to  a  modus  vlvendl  between  East 
and  West  and  thereby  help  secure  peace  In 
Europe.  Not  only  Rumania  but  everybody 
else  will  profit." 

BRUSSELS 

TV  devoted  extensive  coverage  to  the  Ru- 
manian visit.  Commentary  accompanying 
motorcade  scenes  of  cheering  crowds  noted 
that  Rumania  had  provided  the  most  en- 
thusiastic welcome  on  the  President's 
Itinerary. 

OSLO 

■nie  Bucharest  visit  led  on  TV  and  radio 
newscasts.  A  correspondent,  reporting  the 
■triumphant  procession,"  declared  that  "both 
Nlxon  and  Ceausescu  more  than  realized 
their  alms.  .  .  .  Nlxon,  who  has  a  strong 
anti-Communist  background,  has  broken 
the  barrier  which  none  of  his  predecessors 
could — not  even  John  F.  Kennedy." 

BEIRUT 

Leading  Arabic-language  Independent  an- 
Naliar  ran  this  report  from  Its  correspondent: 

"Never  before  In  its  modern  history  does 
Rumania  remember  receiving  anyone  so 
warmly.  Nor  does  it  remember  ever  raising  so 
many  fiags  and  banners  or  throwing  all  those 
flowers  and  writing  all  those  editorials.  And 
the  visitor  Is  an  American  President!" 

PAKISTAN 

Television  carried  videotape  specials  of 
Nixon  acUvltles  in  Lahore  and  the  departure 
ceremonies  at  the  airport. 

Lahore  papers  prominently  played  the 
events  In  Bucharest  and  the  Nlxon  and 
Ceausescu  speeches. 

Rawalpindi  papers  front-paged  the  recep- 
tion in  Bucharest.  The  Press  Trust's  Pakistan 
Times  gave  prominence  on  an  inside  page  to 
the  Nlxon  and  Yahya  farewell  texts  and  em- 
phasized the  "warm  sendoff"  in  Lahore  and 
"big  welcome"  in  Bucharest.  All  papers  car- 
ried Bucharest  stories  on  page  one. 

Nlda-1-Millats  based  Its  lead  story  on  a 
BBC  broadcast  saying  PakUtan  had  made 
It  clear  to  the  U.S.  that  It  will  not  Join  any 
military  alliance  likely  to  affect  adversely 
Its  relations  with  mainland  China. 

All  Dacca  papers  used  voluminous  and  fa- 
vorable Nlxon  coverage,  mostly  from  their 
own  correspondents,  on  front  and  back  pages 
and  inside. 

Dacca  television  and  radio  outdid  the  press 
In  favorable  tone.  Radio  gave  80  per  cent  of 
Its  news  time  on  Saturday  and  led  on  Sunday 
with  Nixon  material. 

Highly  influential.  Independent  antl-Com- 
munlst  Ittefaq  of  Dacca  headlined: 

"Heart-warming  welcome  by  one  million 
In  a  Communist  nation" 

The  paper  said  the  Asian  portion  of  the 
President's  trip  had  been  "most  significant." 
It  hailed  "Nixon's  policy  of  peace." 

The  Press  Trust's  Morning  News  of  Dacca 
and  Karachi  declared  that  Asian  tour  "may 
well  mark  a  decisive  turning  point  in  U.S. 
relations  with  Asia  .  .  .  Pakistan's  policy  of 
bUateral  friendship  ...  is  now  better  under- 
stood and  appreciated  ...  We  hope  President 
Nlxon  will  exert  his  Influence  to  bring  about 
Indo-Paklstanl  amity  by  removing  the  basic 
causes  of  conflict." 

INDIA 


Television  radio  gave  prominent  coverage 
to  tour  events.  Papers  front-paged  pictures 
of  the  Nlxon-Qandhl  farewell  handshake. 
Editorials  were  optimistic  about  Improved 
Indo-U.S.  relations. 

New  Delhi's  pro-Congress  Party  National 
Herald  declared  that  "Indo-U.S.  understand- 
ing has  been  growing.  .  .  .  Nlxon  Is  very  ex- 
perienced m  foreign  affairs.  .  .  .  Behind  his 
piecemeal  pronouncements  In  different  capi- 
tals he  vlsted  can  be  seen  the  outlines  of  a 
new  policy." 

The  Influential,  pro-Congress  Party  Hindu- 
stan vwote: 

"Though  the  Nlxon  visit  was  short.  It 
turned  out  to  be  mutually  very  beneficial. 
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Never  before  has  any  visiting  American  Pres- 
ident displayed  such  a  deep  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, humane  outlook,  good  will  and  deter- 
mination m  strengthening  Indo-U.S.  rela- 
tions. The  visit  came  at  a  time  when  India 
and  the  U.S.  were  drifting  apart,  to  the 
detriment  of  democracy  and  world  peace. 
Nlxon  has  contributed  a  great  deal  in  bridg- 
ing the  gulf." 

The  conservative  Hindu  at  Madras  reported 
"satisfaction  on  the  Indian  side  that  the 
talks  had  gone  off  well,  and  that  the  hang- 
over of  past  Indo-Amerlcan  recriminations 
was  now  really  a  thing  of  the  past.  .  .  . 

"It  was  a  splendid  Idea  of  Mr.  Nixon's  to 
come  and  Ulk  things  over  with  the  Prime 
Minister  and  get  the  feel  of  India.  .  .  .  The 
new  American  policy  Is  said  to  be  to  help 
Asians  to  help  themselves  as  regards  both 
security  and  economic  development,  but  the 
Asian  countries  can  expect  direct  American 
help  m  the  event  of  attack  by  a  major  power 
like  China.  This  is  as  the  Government  of 
India  would  seem  to  want." 

The  conservative  Mail  of  Madras  front- 
paged a  cartoon  showing  Mrs.  Oandhl  and  de- 
fense and  plan  officials  looking  at  Mr.  Nixon's 
footprints,  which  resembled  dollar  signs.  Di- 
rectly beneath  was  a  head  on  a  story  "Nlxon 
Confident  of  India's  Future." 

BANGKOK 

Papers  front-paged  stories  and  photos  of 
President  Nlxon  In  Pakistan  and  Rumania. 

Leading,  Intellectual  Siam  Rath  held  that 
"It  Is  most  apparent  that  Thailand  and  the 
Philippines  can  no  longer  depend  on  the  U.S. 
or  SEATO  for  military  help.  Neither  Malay- 
sia nor  Singapore  can  count  on  Britain  or 
other  Commonwealth  countlres.  Indonesia, 
faced  with  Internal  problems.  Is  also  unable 
to  defend  Itself. 

"It  Is  thus  most  appropriate  that  these 
countries  .  ,  .  form  a  military  pact  for  their 
own  protection." 

SAIGON 

Today's  vernacular  press  gave  prominent 
play  to  the  visit  to  Bucharest,  reporting  that 
the  Rumanian  government  had  made  clear 
In  advance  that  It  would  not  play  an  inter- 
mediary's role  among  the  U.S..  the  USSR  and 
Communist  China.  Commentary  continued 
to  stress  President  Nixon's  assurances  and 
efforts  to  find  peace  In  Asia. 

Pro-GVN  Dong  Nai,  a  supporter  of  Prime 
Minister  Huong,  insisted  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  "have  never  thought  they  could 
cling  to  the  U.S.  forever  for  survival. 

"If  the  U.S. — through  an  efficient  aid  pkdI- 
Icy — sincerely  helps  the  OVN  to  develop  Its 
agriculture.  Industrialize,  and  establish  a 
solid  economy,  we  are  sure  that  after  the 
war  ends  ....  South  VIet-Nam  will  rapidly 
grow  prosperous  and  gradually  minimize  Its 
need  for  American  assistance." 


All  major  dallies  front-paged  correspond- 
ent reports  of  the  arrival  In  Rumania. 

Leading,  Independent-liberal  Asahi  ob- 
served: 

"The  U.S.  does  not  intend  to  Impose  a  new 
security  pact  on  Asian  countries.  .  .  . 

"Interest  Is  rather  focused  on  possible 
Soviet-American  cooperation  for  the  con- 
tainment of  Communist  China.  Fortunately, 
there  has  been  no  actual  attempt  so  far  to 
Implement  an  anti-China  project,  either  In 
the  U.S.  or  Asian  countries. 

"It  Is  hoped  that  President  Nlxon  will 
fashion  a  more  peaceful  U.S.  jwUcy  In  Asia 
and  toward  Communist  China,  In  view  of  the 
Lesson  of  the  Vlet-nam  war  and  the  wishes 
of  Asia's  neutral  nations,  with  which  he  has 
familiarized  blmsell  during  this  tour." 

ssotn. 

Sunday  morning  papers  gave  top  position 
to  the  Rumania  visit.  Conservative  Chosun 
Ilbo  splashed  the  story  over  two-thirds  of  Its 
front  page,  describing  a  "tumultuous"  re- 
ception. I 


World  news  interest  In  President  Nixon's 
Just-completed  trip  turned  to  his  briefing 
of  Congressional  leaders  on  Asian  policy,  ex- 
pectations of  further  troop  withdrawals,  and 
Mr.  Kissinger's  visit  to  Paris. 

Meanwhile,  the  enthusiastic  reception  he 
enjoyed  In  Rumania  drew  additional  favor- 
able comment. 

London's  Independent  Financial  Times 
remarked  that  "the  value  of  this  sort  of  In- 
ternational occasion  lies  In  the  long-term 
Impact  on  world  opinion."  The  conservative 
London  Daily  Express  wrote  that  "the  cheers 
for  Mr.  Nlxon  In  Bucharest  ring  out  a  mes- 
sage of  hope  for  the  world." 

In  Paris,  Independent  Le  Monde  termed 
the  Rumanian  visit  "an  Immense  popular 
success." 

Rome's  Independent-center  //  Messaggero 
said  the  Rumanian  people  had  exhibited  "an 
enthusiasm  that  no  Communist  leader  has 
ever  received  in  a  'fraternal  state.'  " 

French  media  said  that  In  sending  Mr. 
Kissinger  on  a  Paris  visit  "Washington  nor- 
malizes Its  relations  with  France." 

More  and  more  commentators  suggested  a 
waiting  period  to  test  the  results  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  trip.  Thus  Le  Monde  thought  "we 
shall  have  to  wait  several  months"  to  ap- 
praise Its  effects.  Tokyo's  leading  Independ- 
ent-liberal Asahl  reported  from  Washington 
that  "real  evaluation  must  await  future  de- 
velopments." 

LONDON 

BBC  and  commercial  TV  and  radio  carried 
a  large  number  of  political  commentaries 
saying  Mr.  Nixon's  tour  had  been  generally 
successful,  that  It  had  bolstered  faith  In 
America's  continuing  Interest  in  Asia,  and 
that  the  Rumania  visit  was  a  diplomatic 
Tnaster  stroke. 

The  Financial  Times  said  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
trip: 

"The  value  of  this  sort  of  International 
occasion  lies  In  the  long-term  Impact  on 
world  opinion.  The  films  of  President  Nlxon 
embracing  Mr.  Ceausescu  will  surely  begin  to 
persuade  many  people  that  the  Americans  are 
not  monsters  as  they  have  often  been  de- 
pleted. 

"And  equally  Important,  this  visit  to 
Bucharest  must  surely  have  helped  convince 
many  Americans,  from  the  President  down, 
that  the  Communist  bloc  is  far  more  com- 
plex, far  more  Interesting,  and  perhaps  more 
sympathetic  than  the  Image  created  by  20 
years  of  cold  war." 

The  conservative  Daily  Express  declared 
yesterday  that  "by  their  tumultuous  un- 
abashed display  of  friendliness  to  the  U.S. 
President,  the  Rumanians  demonstrated  their 
resolve  to  consolidate  and  extend  the  Inde- 
pendence they  have  achieved.  .  .  .  The  cheers 
for  Mr.  Nlxon  In  Bucharest  ring  out  a  mes- 
sage of  hope  for  the  world." 

The  pro-Labor  Daily  Mirror,  which  has  a 
circulation  of  five  million,  commented: 

"Perhaps  Mr.  Nixon's  most  Immediate 
success  was  In  the  streets  in  the  tumultuous 
reception  he  had  from  more  than  a  million 
cheering  Rumanians.  After  Just  over  six 
months  In  office,  Mr.  Nlxon  has  been  around 
the  world  to  see  for  himself  the  state  of  the 
nations.  In  this  moon  age  he  has  bis  prior- 
ities right.  With  both  feet  placed  firmly  on 
earth." 

The  conservative  Daily  Telegraph  observed 
yesterday  that  Mr.  Nixon's  visit  to  Rumania 
"needed  Impact  to  be  a  success,  and  It  clearly 
has  had  Impact. 

"Mr.  Nixon's  reception  by  the  Rumanian 
people  was  warm — 'heart-warming'  he  called 
it.  It  could  so  easily  have  been  otherwise. 
Surely  one  of  the  reasons  why  Mr.  Brezhnev 
cancelled  his  attendance  at  the  party  con- 
gress In  Bucharest  later  this  week  must  have 
been  that  his  reception  might  have  con- 
trasted poorly  with  Mr.  Nixon's.  Nor  does  It 
seem  likely  that  Rumania's  relations  with 
Russia  or  China  will  suffer. 


"Mr.  Nlxon  said  he  was  convinced  history 
would  record  his  talks  with  Mr.  Ceausescu 
as  serving  the  cause  of  peace.  On  the  whole, 
the  forecast  appears  Justified." 

PARIS 

Independent  Le  Monde  regarded  Mr.  Nix- 
on's visit  to  Rumania  as  "an  immense  popu- 
lar success."  and  said  that  "even  if  no  spec- 
tacular results  were  officially  recorded,  a 
movement  has  begun.  Nevertheless,  we  shall 
have  to  wait  several  months  before  being  able 
to  appraise  Its  effects  on  International  re- 
lations." 

WEST    GERMANY 

The  Influential  right-center  Frankfurter 
Allgemeine  wrote: 

"In  the  sign  of  Apollo,  Nlxon  Is  working 
for  world  unity  .  .  .  Nixon's  trip  was.  among 
other  things,  a  large-scale  attempt  to  Im- 
prove his  position  In  the  coming  talks  with 
Moscow  ...  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
he  was  successful,  and  If  so  to  what  extent. 
The  results  of  such  a  trip  are  by  and  large 
Imponderables,  but  Imponderables  count  In 
policy." 

The  pro-Christian  Democratic  Frankfurter 
Neue  Presse  said  the  Soviet  press  treatment 
of  the  tour  "Indicates  that  the  Kremlin  will 
arrive  at  an  understanding  of  Nixon's  new 
policy  only  after  protracted  hesitation.  If 
at  all.  Soviet  reaction  also  Indicates  that  the 
Americans  rather  than  the  Soviets  are  the 
proponents  and  executors  of  progressive 
policy,  even  though  they  are  led  by  a  Re- 
publican who  so  far  has  been  considered  a 
rightist  conservative." 

ITALY 

Rome's  independent-center  II  Messaggero 
suggested  that  "a  clear,  explicit  and  unoffi- 
cial communique"  was  Issued  by  the  people 
of  Rumania. 

"Thousands  and  thousands  of  Rumanians 
proclaimed  the  first  visit  of  an  American 
President  to  an  Eastern  bloc  country.  They 
showed  him  an  enthusiasm  that  no  Com- 
munist leader  has  ever  received  In  a  'fra- 
ternal state." 

"The  demonstrations  were  spontaneous, 
uncontrollable  .  . .  This  Is  the  most  significant 
aspect  of  the  voyage  . . ." 

The  independent-liberal  La  Sampa  of 
Turin  declared  that  "a  prudent  and  realistic 
man  like  Nixon"  probably  already  has  con- 
cluded that  In  each  of  the  big-power  zones 
of  infiuence  "the  Ills  are  being  attributed 
to  the  Infiuencer.  .  .  . 

STOCKHOLM 

Conservative  Svenska  Dagbadet  observed 
that  Communist  leaders  "now  have  reason  to 
give  more  serious  thought  to  the  delirium 
of  Joy  ...  In  the  Rumanian  capital.  .  .  . 

"Nlxon  has  been  presented  in  Communist 
propoganda  as  the  foremost  representative 
of  capitalism  and  Imperialism  .  .  .  But  Is  he 
received  as  the  personification  of  an  evil 
world  power?  .  .  .  No.  He  Is  hailed  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Rumanians  with  an 
enthusiasm  and  a  glow  which  ...  no  one 
in  the  world  can  assert  was  ordered  from 
above. 

"Events  in  Hungary.  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia have  earlier  shown  how  superficial 
Is  the  Communist  veneer  when  the  people 
can  occasionally  give  vent  to  their  spon- 
taneous feelings.  The  delirium  of  Joy  in 
Bucharest  Is  a  striking  new  example." 

VIENNA 

Indei>endent  Die  Presse  said  Moscow's  re- 
action to  Mr.  Nixon's  visit  to  Bucharest  "Is 
unmistakable.  Who  else  but  Rumania  could 
be  meant  when  Pravda  warns  against  a 
policy  independent  from  Moscow'?  .  .  . 

"Moscow's  uneasiness  will  certainly  in- 
crease when  it  takes  a  closer  look  at  the  tre- 
mendous enthusiasm  shown  the  President 
wherever  he  appeared  In  Bucharest.  Moscow 
undoubtedly  knows  that  this  sympathy  was 
extended  not  Just  to  the  man  personally  but 
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also  to  a  world  whlere  there  are  no  victims  of 
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correspondent 
visit  "a  mile&tone  in  in- 
and  a  personal  triumph 
"  She  expected  closer 
and   an  extension   of 
clause  to  Rumania 
of  the  visit. 


Asia,  but  If  Peking  persists  In  its  present 
attitude  it  will  eventually  have  to  be  Iso- 
lated. 

"And  we  think  this  Is  not  what  Peking 
Wixnts,  now  or  in  the  future." 

MKxico  crry 

Leading,  nationalistic  Excelsior  made  this 
assessment: 

"President  Nixon  has  been  very  careful  In 
Guam,  the  Philippines,  Indonesia  smd  Thai- 
land to  give  assurance  that  the  departure  of 
troops  from  Vlet-Nam  does  not  signal  an 
end  to  U.S.  commitments  in  the  area. 

"Although  his  stop  in  Rumania  drew  the 
required  formal  objections  to  an  'intrusion' 
Into  a  foreign  bloc,  it  appears  not  to  have 
been  entirely  disagreeable   to  Russia. 

"On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  indicate  that 
both  powers  are  preparing  for  a  dialog  in 
the  not  too  distant  future." 

aiO  OE  JANEIRO 

Moderate  Jomal  do  Commercio  of  the  As- 
soclados  chain  said  It  regarded  the  Presi- 
dent's tour  as  "an  answer  to  those  who 
were  struck  by  the  fact  that  man  Is  able  to 
go  to  the  moon  but  not  to  build  a  lasting 
peace.  While  the  road  to  harmony  among 
peoples  is  a  long  one,  the  U.S.  President  and 
his  people  have  accepted  the  challenge." 
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Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Inaugural  Address  of  President  Nixon 
was  keyed  to  the  slogan  "Bring  Us  To- 
gether."  Aware  that  nations  of  the  world 
have  been  withdrawing  further  and  fur- 
ther apart  across  a  sea  of  suspicion,  mis- 
understanding, and  doubt.  President 
Nixon  courageously  chose  to  risk  his  per- 
sonal safety  and  prestige  in  the  cause  of 
peace. 

These  excerpts  show  the  warmth  of 
President  Nixon's  welcome  by  world 
leaders  and  the  spontaneous  reception  he 
was  accorded  by  plain  people  everywhere 
he  went. 

Tliey  show  how  much  the  trip  accom- 
plished in  relaxing  tensions  and  creating 
a  climate  for  improved  relationships  be- 
tween nations. 

His  trip  took  him  not  only  into  the 
presence  of  this  Nation  s  historic  friends 
but  beyond  the  realm  of  past  friendships 
into  a  new  frontier  of  friendship. 

President  Nixon  seems  to  remember,  as 
every  citizen  of  this  country  should,  that 
those  who  are  now  alined  against  us  were 
once  our  warmest  friends.  He  seems  to 
feel,  as  we  all  must,  the  hope  that  these 
feelings  of  friendship  can  be  kindled 
again. 

The  Cherokee  Indians  have  a  national 
game  which,  to  them,  has  a  deep  religious 
significance.  According  to  legend,  the 
first  game  was  between  the  birds,  led  by 
the  eagle,  and  the  animals,  led  by  a  bear. 
The  birds  won,  due  to  the  help  of  the 
flying  squirrel  and  a  bat  whom  the  ani- 
mals refused  to  claim. 

This  coimtry  also  needs  all  the  genuine 
friends  it  can  get.  Past  efforts  to  buy 
friendship  have  failed.  President  Nixon, 
by  his  personal  faith,  courage,  and  un- 
derstanding, has  opened  a  window  of 
friendship  through  which  we  can  all  see 
and  be  seen  more  clearly. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  WELFARE  FAM- 
ILY ALLOWANCE  PLAN— HIS- 
TORIC   BREAKTHROUGH 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  as  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 


Human  Needs,  has  just  spoken  with  re- 
spect to  the  welfare  message  sent  to 
Congress  by  the  President.  I  am  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

The  President's  domestic  address  to 
the  Nation  and  his  subsequent  message 
to  the  Congress  on  welfare  signifies  an 
historic  breakthrough  in  reforming  our 
public  assistance  system.  In  establish- 
ing the  need  for  a  minimum  level  of  in- 
come to  the  family  and  setting  a  begin- 
ning of  national  eligibility  standards, 
the  administration  has  made  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  the  sorely  needed 
changes  in  our  welfare  system. 

As  we  consider  impending  congres- 
sional action,  it  is  important  that  we 
begin  focusing  our  attention  on  certain 
aspects  of  the  proposed  package  which 
I  believe  are  cause  for  concern : 

First,  the  proposed  level  of  support 
must  clearly  be  considered  as  a  begin- 
ning. As  the  President  himself  noted,  in 
his  message  to  the  Congress: 

A  new  federal  minimum  of  $1600  a  year 
cannot  claim  to  provide  comfort  to  a  family 
of  four.  ... 

We  all  recognize  that  even  the  present 
poverty  income  level  of  approximately 
$3,000  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  basic 
human  needs  of  our  disadvantaged 
citizens.  It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
Congress  will  have  to  consider — perhaps 
on  a  phased-in  basis — a  support  level  of 
at  least  that  amount  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  support  themselves. 

Second,  another  problem,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  has  undoubtedly 
said,  is  the  matter  of  how  to  reconcile 
this  program  with  the  food-stamp  pro- 
gram. We  are  in  no  position  at  this  stage 
in  revamping  the  welfare  system  to  begin 
any  phaseout  of   the   food-stamp  pro- 
gram. The  President  has  indicated  that 
food  stamps  would  continue  to  be  avail- 
able for  single  adults  and  others  in  pov- 
erty not  covered  by  the  new  system  and 
that  "for  dependent  families  there  will 
be  an  orderly  substitution  of  food  stamps 
by  the  new  direct  monetary  payments." 
It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  on  our  Nation's 
poor  first  to  give  them  admittedly  in- 
adequate financial  assistance — assistance 
that  in  most  cases  would  not  even  cover 
a  family's  food  budget — and  then  to  take 
away    their    opportunity,    through    the 
food-stamp  progiam.  to  purchase  food 
at  reduced   prices.  An  income-mainte- 
nance program  at  an  adequate  level  may 
yet  replace  the  food-stamp  program,  but 
it  would  be  folly  to  even  consider  initiat- 
ing the  transition  before  that  level  is 
established.  Under  the  present  circum- 
stances,  our  Nation's  poor   require   an 
"expansion"— not  a  phaseout — of  food 
stamp  and  related  programs.  I  hope  that 
the  administration  will  not  insist  on  a 
phaseout  of  the  food-stamp  program  un- 
til a  clearly  adequate  family  allowance 
plan  is  phased  In— at  at  least  the  $3,000 
per  year  level. 

Third,  while  the  administration  has 
displayed  tremendous  Insight  in  incorpo- 
rating its  manpower  proposals  with  its 
proposed  welfare  system,  we  must  con- 
centrate and  favor  those  aspects  of  the 
proposal  that  provide  an  incentive  to 
work,  rather  than  only  a  straight  re- 
quirement to  work.  Last  April.  I  joined 
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with  Senator  Harris  In  introducing  S. 
1960.  which  would  have  permitted  AFDC 
recipients  to  retain  a  greater  amount  of 
money  earned.  The  administration's  pro- 
posal to  permit  an  employed  father  or 
working  mother  to  keep  the  first  $60  per 
month  of  earnings  and  to  retain  50  per- 
cent of  the  income  above  that  amoimt 
are  welcome  elements  of  the  overall  plan. 
The  requirement  that  all  employable 
persons  register  for  work  or  job  training 
is  a  necessai"y  requirement  if  we  are  to 
make  the  scheme  work. 

But  any  requirements  to  work  must  be 
scrutinized  carefully  to  insure  that  the 
employment  offered  is  truly  relevant  to 
the  abilities,  aspirations,  and  potentials 
of  the  employee;  that  individuals  are  not 
required  to  be  uprooted  from  their 
families  in  seeking  employment,  and  that 
the  initial  opportunity  also  provides  the 
basis  for  advancement.  I  view  with  great 
concern  any  proposal  that  would  arbi- 
trarily require  mothers  of  school-age 
children  to  work.  In  shoit,  we  must  be 
sme  that  a  combined  welfare  and  man- 
power system  intended  to  lift  people 
from  poverty  does  not  provide  the  basis 
for  establishment  of  a  new  class  of 
underemployables. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  administration 
has  seen  fit  to  expand  day  care  pro- 
grams— which  I  have  long  held  to  be 
deserving  of  priority  attention.  Such  ex- 
pansion provides  mothers,  who  choose 
to  work,  to  do  so.  As  the  administration's 
plan  luifolds,  we  must  balance  carefully 
the  crucial  need  for  day  care  and  related 
need  for  involvement  of  parents  in  the 
educational  aspects  of  early  childhood 
programs. 

Fourth,  the  amount  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  buttress  State  and  local  welfare 
payments  is  clearly  inadequate,  espe- 
cially for  the  large  industrial  States.  New 
York  State,  with  10  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's population  and  15  percent  of  its 
welfare  recipients,  wouio  get  only  $43.- 
900,000  or  6  percent  of  the  $735,800,000 
in  Federal  aid  expected  to  flow  to  the  50 
States.  Indeed,  as  an  indication  of  the 
situation  of  the  big  industrial  States  and 
not  that  we  necessarily  have  to  gtt  more 
of  our  tax  money  back  in  any  given 
situation.  New  York  State  taxpayers  will 
contribute  $340  million  to  support  the 
$3.4-billion  Federal  pitjgram,  but  New 
York  would  get  back  $44  million  in  Fed- 
eral welfare  fimds.  The  relief  which  the 
President's  proposal  would  give  to  the 
large  industrial  States  is  clearly  an  in- 
adequate reward  for  having  provided 
and  continuing  to  provide  direct  assist- 
ance at  a  level  compatible  with  actual 
need.  It  also  provides  an  InsufBcient  in- 
centive for  other  States  and  localities 
that  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  In 
translating  the  President's  program  Into 
law  the  Federal  Government  must  be  di- 
rected to  assume  a  g-eater  portion  of  the 
price  of  insuring  the  needed  minimum 
level,  so  that  State  and  local  resources 
now  absorbed  by  direct  payments  can 
be  freed  to  provide  expanded  social  serv- 
ices at  the  local  level. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  pressing 
aspects  of  the  President's  program  which 
deseire  our  closest  attention  in  consid- 
ering the  details  of  welfare  reform.  In 
the  meantime,  the  administration  de- 
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serves  credit  for  elevating  the  Nation's 
level  of  concern  and  discussion  and  set- 
iAng  up  a  new  stcuidard  for  the  Nation  to 
a  point  where  we  are  in  reach  of  a  more 
equitable  welfare  system. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  this  is  a  beginning  of  a 
minimum  floor  of  income  for  the  poor 
of  this  country.  Accordinglj',  I  commend 
the  President  and  have  indicated  the 
lines  along  which  we  will  have  to  make 
changes. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
commented  last  Saturday  upon  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  President  concerning 
his  proposal  to  overhaul  the  welfare  sys- 
tem. In  my  judgment,  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  proposals  that 
the  President  has  made.  It  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  proposals  made  by  any  Presi- 
dent for  many  years. 

I  am  sure  that  some  adjustments  will 
have  to  be  made.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
program  were  to  cost  more,  at  least  in 
the  beginning,  it  would  be  worth  it  be- 
cause it  would  give  purpose  to  the  grant- 
ing of  aid  or  the  supplying  of  aid  to  those 
who  are  poor,  disabled,  imfortimate,  and 
in  need. 

I  believe  it  will  direct  our  people  toward 
useful  work  and  training  and  will  raise 
the  standards  and  the  dignity  of  the 
people  of  our  country.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  by  and  support  his  plans  to  see 
to  it  that  children,  especially  in  their 
first  5  years,  before  school  age.  shall  have 
equal  opportunity  for  care  and  training. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  President 
in  his  initiative. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield  for  10  seconds? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  have  served  on 
that  committee  for  5  years,  and  I  think 
this  is  not  only  a  breakthrough,  but  also, 
at  long  last,  we  are  moving  in  the  right 
direction,  so  that  the  practical  effect  will 
be  that  the  taxpayers'  dollars  will  get  to 
the  people  who  need  the  help. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  administration 
has  taken  this  approach,  and  I  think  it 
will  work  successfully. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


S.  2838— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
MANPOWER  TRAINING  ACT  OF 
1969 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
the  administration  bill  on  manpower 
training,  called  the  Manpower  Training 
Act  of  1969,  to  implement  the  President's 
far-reaching  domestic  program  outlined 


in  his  address  to  the  Nation  last  Friday 
and  In  subsequent  messages  to  Congress. 
Senators  Prouty,  Murphy,  DoMoncK, 
ScHWEiKBR,  Scott,  Goodell,  Cook,  and 
Cooper  join  as  cosponsors  of  this  bill. 

This  bill  would  create  a  comprehensive 
manpower  services  program  designed  to 
eliminate  the  patchwork  of  programs  and 
responsibilities  that  have  limited  our  cur- 
rent manpower  programs  in  meeting  the 
training  and  employment  needs  of  our 
Nation's  disadvantaged  and  other  citi- 
zens. In  many  respects  it  reflects  a  ma- 
turing of  many  of  the  approaches  sug- 
gested by  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders  and  first  refined 
and  translated  into  legislation  in  a  bill 
entitled  the  "National  Manpower  Act  of 
1968"  which  Senator  Prouty  and  I 
introduced  vsrith  11  Republican  Senators 
a  little  over  a  year  ago. 

The  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1969 
would  break  with  the  past  in  several  im- 
portant respects : 

First,  the  act  would  eliminate  the  pre- 
vious categorization  of  manpower  pro- 
grams so  as  to  insure  that  tlie  people  who 
need  and  desire  manpower  services  have 
ready  access  to  the  combination  of  train- 
ing which  they  require  to  train  for  and 
find  and  hold  good  jobs. 

Second,  the  act  would  create  a  com- 
prehensive manpower  services  system. 
A  single  administrative  channel  would 
be  developed  under  which:  The  Secre- 
taiy  of  Labor  would  provide  guidelines 
and  national  priorities,  review  and  ap- 
prove State  plans  of  service  and  evaluate 
performance  of  State  and  area  manpower 
service  systems;  the  Governors  would  de- 
termine the  utilization  of  manpower  pro- 
gram resources,  be  responsible  for  State 
comprehensive  manpower  plans,  assure 
the  provision  of  manpower  services  in 
rural  areas  and  nonmetropolitan  areas, 
and  monitor  program  performance;  and 
the  mayors  would  be  responsible  for  plan- 
ning and  implementing  manpower  pro- 
grams in  urban  areas. 

Third,  the  act  would  incorporate  a 
number  of  other  proposed  innovations  in 
the  Interest  of  an  improved  manpower 
delivery  system.  Advisory  bodies,  compu- 
terized job  banks,  incentive  apportion- 
ments and  provisions  relating  the 
amoimt  appropriated  under  the  act  to 
the  unemployment  level  are  very  con- 
structive parts  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  a  continuing  tenet  of 
our  private  enterprise  system  has  been 
that  the  road  out  of  poverty  is  traveled 
by  those  who  are  willing  to  work.  'While 
we  have  been  quick  to  prescribe  work  as 
the  cure  for  the  depressed  economic 
status  of  many  of  our  citizens,  our  man- 
power and  training  system  has  failed  too 
often  to  provide  the  medicine.  Those  who 
seek  economic  independence  in  employ- 
ment have  found  it  necessary  to  shop 
around  among  programs  that  seldom  fit 
the  individual's  needs,  and  local  adminis- 
trators have  been  forced  to  acce;!t  an  ar- 
bitrary package  of  programs  for  their 
rreas.  The  act  would  assure  that  each 
individual  would  have  available  to  him 
an  "employablllty  development  plan" 
tailored  to  his  needs,  and  provide  spon- 
sors with  "liquid  fimds"  in  order  to  meet 
their  needs. 

The  act  would  permit  the  deccntral- 
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ization  of  admbilstratlon  of  manpower     and  other  local  ofBclals  and  encourage     tionai  economy  and  share  more  fully  in  its 


programs  to  States  and  metropolitan 
areas,  step  by  step,  as  Oovemors  and 
mayors  demonstrate  Interest  and  estab- 
lish administrative  capacity.  Three 
stages  are  proposed. 

First.  State  adiliinistration  would  han- 
dle 25  percent  of  apportioned  funds  when 
it  designates  a  "lead  agency"  and  de- 
velops comprehetisive  manpower  plan- 
ning capability. 

Second.  State  ^ministration  of  6623 
percent  of  the  fu^ds  would  be  permitted 
when  it  establishes  a  comprehensive 
manpower  agencj  to  operate  the  unified 
programs  and  a  ^tate  manpower  plan- 
ning council  to  cc^rdinate  all  manpower 
related  programsj  and  arrangements  to 
designate  mayors  |as  area  prime  sponsors. 

Third,  control  of  100  percent  of  the 
funds  would  be  granted  when  the  State 
meets  objective  standards  of  optimum 
performance  in  planning  and  carrying 
out  its  manpower!  service  system. 
Mr.    President,    the    decentralization 


the  development  of  broadly  based  man- 
power advisory  groups  on  the  local  level. 
These  aspects  should  contribute  ma- 
terially to  the  formation  of  a  manpower 
policy  relevant  to  the  needs  of  affected 
persons  and  localities. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  a  provision 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
obligate  an  additional  amount  equal  to 
10  percent  of  the  amount  then  appro- 
priated under  the  act  during  trii^  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  reaches  4.5  percent  for  3  con- 
secutive months.  This  is  a  companion 
proposal  to  that  contained  in  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  bill  recently 
sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  administra- 
tion. In  that  measure,  the  duration  of 
unemployment  compensation  benefits 
would  be  automatically  extended  when 
insured  unemployment  reached  4.5  per- 
cent for  3  consecutive  months. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day deserves  the  consideration  of  Con- 


beneflts. 

(2)  The  problem  of  assuring  meaningful 
employment  opportunities  will  be  com- 
pounded by  the  continued  rapid  growth  of 
the  labor  force.  It  Is  Imperative  that  these 
new  workers,  Including  the  many  young  peo- 
ple who  win  enter  the  labor  force,  be  pro- 
vided with  adequate  academic  and  voca- 
tional skills  which  will  allow  them  to  work 
at  the  level  of  their  full  potential. 

(3)  The  placement  In  private  employment 
of  unemployed,  underemployed  and  low  In- 
come workers  is  hampered  by  the  absence  of 
entry  level  opportunities.  These  opportuni- 
ties can  be  augmented  by  assisting  workers 
now  In  entry  level  Jobs  to  improve  their 
skills  and  advance  to  more  demanding 
employment. 

(4)  Expansion  of  public  service  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  unemployed,  under- 
employed and  low  Income  persons  will  allow 
the  Nation  to  meet  more  adequately  the  un- 
fulfilled public  needs  in  such  fields  as  health, 
recreation,  housing  and  neighborhood  im- 
provements, public  safety,  maintenance  of 
parks,  streets,  and  other  public  facilities, 
rural  development,  transportation,  conserva- 


proposed  by  the  |»resident  provides  the     ^ress  in  the  coming  months  not  only  in     tlon,  and  other  fields  of  human  betterment 
hope  of  remedying  three  important  in-     "''"'^"^   *~   '*-   -"-^-"— ^  ...  —  .    w... 

adequacies'  of  the  j  current  system. 

First,  decisions  affecting  the  "mix"  of 
job  and  training  opportunities  have  too 
often  been  made  by  those  least  aware  of 
the  needs  which  i>rograms  are  intended 
to  satisfy.  In  giving  the  metropolitan 
areas  a  direct  role^  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duce today  wouldl  constitute  an  impor- 
tant recognition  tliat  those  closest  to  the 
crisis  of  the  citiesl  can  best  deal  with  it. 

Second,  while  we  have  made  signifi- 
cant Inroads  into  providing  job  training 
opportunities  in  ttte  private  sector,  pub- 
lic sector  employment  has  failed  to  reach 
its  full  potential,  jt  is  anticipated  that 
by  giving  those  on  the  local  level  a  great- 
er role  it  should  jopen  up  more  public 
as  well  as  private  I  job  slots  and  related 
opportunities. 

Third,  as  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  disorders  noted  in  its 
report  of  March  1968: 

Existing  progranu  aimed  at  recruiting, 
training  and  Job  devdlopment  should  be  con- 
solidated according  to  the  function  they 
serve  at  the  local,  state  and  federal  levels,  to 
avoid  fragmentation  and  duplication. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  would 
advance  us  materiillj'  toward  that  ob- 
jective. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  other  in- 
novative aspects  ol  the  bill  deserve  the 
special  attention  of  the  Congress. 

Under  the  act  a  rational  computerized 
job  bank  would  bd  established  in  each 
State,  or  on  a  regional  basis  where 
sparsely  populated  States  can  be  grouped 
together,  to  facilitate  the  placement  of 
persons  in  employriient  for  which  they 
are  qualified.  This  feature  was  originally 
suggested  in  1966  bKr  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Technology,  Automation,  and 
Economic  Progress,  pecommended  by  the 
KeiTier  Commission  in  1968,  and  included 
in  the  National  Manpower  Act  of  1968, 
introduced  by  Repiublican  members.  1 
commend  the  administration  for  Its  in- 
clusion of  this  pro|)osal  in  its  compre- 
hensive mauipower  bill. 

The  act  would  establish  an  Intergov- 
ernmental  Advison'   Council  on  Man 


power  composed  of 


Governors,  mayors. 


respect  to  its  detailed  provisions,  but 
their  relationship  to  the  welfare  reform 
proposals  and  to  the  question  of  what 
Initiatives  should  be  secured  for  the 
poor  through  the  continued  Involvement 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  this  imagi- 
native new  approach  as  a  substantial 
step  toward  a  comprehensive  new  man- 
power policy  responsive  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  work  but  who  as  yet  have  been 
unable  to  do  so. 

In  the  coming  weeks  I  will  be  seeking 
additional  cosponsors  for  this  important 
administration  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  bill,  along  with  an  explana- 
tory statement  and  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill,  both  of  which  were 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  material  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2838).  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive manpower  development  pro- 
gram to  assist  persons  in  overcoming 
obstacles  to  suitable  employment,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
jAvrrs  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2838 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  Manpower  Training  Act 
of  1969. 

STATEMENT    OP    FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  The  Nation's  prosperity,  economic 
stability,  and  productive  capacity  are  limited 
by  a  lack  of  workers  with  sufficient  skills  to 
perform  the  demanding  production,  service, 
and  supervisory  tasks  necessary  in  an  In- 
creasingly technological  society.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  many  workers  who  are  unem- 
ployed or  are  employed  below  their  capacity 
who.  with  additional  education  and  training, 
could  make  a  greater  contribution  to  the  na- 


and  public  improvement. 

(5)  The  public  and  private  educational 
system  has  the  major  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide the  academic,  technical  and  vocational 
training  opportunities  necessary  to  preptire 
attending  students  for  the  world  of  work. 
This  system  must  be  strengthened  to  achieve 
its  goals,  and  its  success  is  critical  to  lessen- 
ing the  need  for  remedial  manpower  pro- 
grams. But.  where  effective  opportunities 
have  not  been  provided  to  individuals  or 
their  access  to  them  continues  to  be  re- 
stricted, remedial  services  should  be  provided 
as  a  part  of  our  Nation's  manpower  programs. 

(8)  Improved  training  and  employment 
opportunities  are  vital  to  developing  capac- 
ity for  self-support  by  public  assistance 
recipients,  and  the  manpower  system  must 
assume  special  responsibility  and  account- 
ability for  training,  placing,  and  upgrading 
these  persons. 

(7)  Experience  has  shown  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  delivery  of  effective  man- 
power programs  are  extremely  complex 
matters,  requiring  a  more  comprehensive, 
unified  and  flexible  approach  and  the  active 
cooperation  of  employers,  employees,  and 
other  public  and  private  agencies,  individuals 
and  organizations. 

(8)  The  effectiveness  of  manpower  pro- 
grams would  be  Improved  by  a  more  co- 
ordinated approach  in  evaluating  the  needs 
of  Individual  participants  and  mobilizing 
available  resources  to  meet  these  needs.  It  is 
therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  Na- 
tional manpower  program,  involving  the  ef- 
forts of  all  sectors  of  the  economy  and  all 
levels  of  Government.  The  program  should 
be  designed  to  provide  greater  opportunities 
fop  training  and  related  services  necessary  to 
assist  individuals  in  developing  their  full 
economic  and  occupational  potential. 

TITLE  I— STATE  PLANS  AND  GRANTS 

ELIGIBLE    ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  101.  The  programs  and  activities  fop 
which  funds  under  this  title  may  be  ex- 
panded shall  include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
the  following: 

(1)  Basic  education,  including  literacy 
and  communications  skills  which  will  assUt 
Individuals  to  become  more  employable  or 
more  suitable  for  participation  In  occupa- 
tional training; 

(2)  Outreach,  counseling,  testing,  work 
evaluation  and  adjustment,  work  sampling, 
recruitment,  placement  and  follow-up 
services; 

(3)  Orientation  to  work  discipline  and  ac- 
climation to  the  work  situation; 
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(4)  Institutional  and  on-the-job  occupa- 
tional training,  including  training  of  em- 
ployed workers  for  the  purpose  of  upgrading 
thelp  skills  and  improving  the  utilization  of 
available  manpower; 

(5)  Supportive  services,  Including  health 
services,  physical  examinations,  the  furnish- 
ing of  prosthetic  devices,  child  care,  bonding, 
and  other  special  services,  including  residen- 
tial support,  deemed  necessary  for  enhancing 
the  employability  of  participants  in  programs 
assisted  under  this  title; 

(6)  Work  experience  for  unemployed  and 
disadvantaged  individuals,  including  the 
performance  of  socially  useful  work  in  public 
and  private  agencies  or  organizations  in  the 
fields  of  health,  public  safety,  education,  rec- 
reation, streets,  parks,  and  municipal  main- 
tenance, housing  and  neighborhood  improve- 
ment, conservation  and  rural  development, 
beautlfication,  and  other  fields  of  human  bet- 
terment and  community  improvement,  in- 
cluding the  establishment,  operation  op 
strengthening  of  any  such  program: 

(7)  Part-time  work  for  students  in  9th 
through  12th  grades  (and  youths  of  equiva- 
lent ages)  to  assist  them  in  remaining  in  or 
returning  to  school;  and  with  such  employ- 
ment opportunities  developed  in  consultation 
with  educational  authorities  to  enhance,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  the  educational  growth 
of  such  students; 

(8)  Relocation  assistance.  Including 
grants,  loans,  and  the  furnishing  of  such 
services  as  will  aid  an  involuntarily  unem- 
ployed individual  to  relocate  in  an  area  where 
he  may  obtain  suitable  employment; 

(9)  The  development  of  Job  opportunities 
Including  activities  designed  to  promote  Job 
restructuring  and  redesign  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  more  effective  utilization  of 
manpower; 

(10)  Incentives  to  public  or  private  em- 
ployers Including  reimbursements  for  a 
limited  period  when  an  employee  newly 
hired  or  being  upgraded  might  not  be  fully 
productive; 

(11)  Training  for  specialized  or  other  per- 
sonnel and  technical  assistance  which  Is 
needed  In  connection  with  the  programs  es- 
tablished under  this  title  or  which  other- 
wise pertain  to  the  purposes  of  this  title; 

(12)  Such  other  programs  and  activities 
as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

GRANTS    TO    STATES    WITH    COMPBEHENSIVE 
MANPOWER    AGENCIES 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall, 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  make  grants  to  a  State  equal- 
ling 66%  per  centum  of  funds  apportioned 
to  the  State  and  available  for  the  purpose 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  State 
has  submitted  a  plan  approved  in  accord- 
ance with  section  104,  is  complying  with 
provisions  of  that  plan,  and  is: 

(1)  Maintaining  a  State  comprehensive 
manpower  agency  which  (A)  shall  Include 
the  State  public  employment  service,  the  im- 
employment  compensation  agencies  (unless 
specifically  exempted  by  the  Secretary) .  agen- 
cies administering  or  providing  for  admin- 
istration of  programs  authorized  by  this  Act, 
and  agencies  established  by  State  law  ad- 
ministering manpower  programs  or  program 
components  not  assisted  by  Federal  grants- 
in-aid;  and  (B)  includes  agencies  admin- 
istering programs  authorized  by  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  or  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  where  the  State  so  requests: 
Except,  That  the  Secretary  may  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  refuse  to  make  grants  as 
provided  in  this  section  by  reason  of  a  de- 
cision of  the  State  not  to  so  Include  such 
agencies.  The  State  comprehensive  man- 
power agency  shall  conform  to  such  meth- 
ods of  administration  as  are  found  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  plan  (Including 
methods  relating  to  the  establishment  and 
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maintenance  of  personnel  standards  on  a 
merit  basis:  Except,  That  the  Secretary  shall 
exercise  no  authority  with  respect  to  selec- 
tion, tenure  of  office,  and  compensation  of 
any  individual  employed  In  accordance  with 
such  methods).  The  agency  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  consulting  with  the  State  man- 
power planning  organization  which  devel- 
ops the  State  comprehensive  manpower  de- 
velopment plan  under  section  104,  for  re- 
ceiving funds  under  this  Act  and  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act,  and  for  administering  or  pro- 
viding for  the  administration  of  those  ac- 
tivities in  the  approved  plan  which  are 
authorized  by  tills  Act  and  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act.  In  carrying  out  programs  assisted 
under  this  Act,  the  agency  shall  be  required 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to  utilize  those 
services  and  facilities  not  financed  under 
this  Act,  which  are  available  from  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies.  Where  services  and 
facilities  financed  under  other  authority  are 
not  available  without  reimbursement,  the 
comprehensive  manpower  agency  shall  be  re- 
quired to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to  pur- 
chase the  use  of  facilities  and  services  from 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  where 
available  at  reasonable  cost.  The  agency 
may  also  make  appropriate  arrangements  to 
utlUze  the  services  and  facilities  of  private 
agencies,  organizations,  and  businesses.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  determine  whether 
a  State  has  established  a  comprehensive 
manpower  agency  and  is  eligible  to  receive 
grants  under  this  section. 

(2)  Providing  for  the  designation  of  a  local 
prime  sponsor  who  shall  be  responsible  for 
planning,  administering  or  providing  for  the 
administration  of  programs  assisted  under 
this  Act  In  any  Standard  Metropolitan  Sta- 
tistical Area  or  other  area  or  areas  which  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate.  Prime  sponsors 
shall  be  designated  by  the  Governor  or  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  in  which  the  area  is  lo- 
cated, from  among  the  towns,  cities,  or  other 
such  units  of  local  general  government 
within  the  area:  Provided,  That  If  a  unit  or 
umts  of  local  general  government  represent- 
ing 75  per  centum  of  the  population  of  an 
area,  determined  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions which  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
concur  as  to  the  nomination  of  any  other 
public  body  or  private  agency  or  organization 
as  a  prime  sponsor,  the  prime  sponsor  so  nom- 
inated shall  be  designated  by  the  Governor. 
In  designating  a  prime  sponsor  for  an  area, 
the'  Governor  shall  consider  the  distribution 
of  {Xjpulation.  work  force,  and  disadvantaged 
persons  within  the  area.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  highest  appropriate 
elected  executive  officials  of  each  luilt  of  local 
general  government  shall  represent  such  unit. 
The  identity  of  prime  sponsors  designated 
by  the  Governor  shall  be  included  in  the  an- 
nual State  plan  and  be  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Secretary.  Area  plans  prepared  by 
the  prime  sponsors  in  consultation  with  ap- 
propriate manpower  advisory  bodies  shall  be 
included  in  the  State  plan  where  they  are 
found  by  the  Governor  to  be  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 104.  Where  such  a  plan  has  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  State  comprehensive  plan,  the 
Secretary  shall,  upon  request  of  the  prime 
sponsor,  determine  after  consultation  with 
the  Governor  whether  the  area  comprehen- 
sive plan  is  consistent  with  the  requirements 
of  section  104.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  plan  is  consistent  with  these  re- 
quirements, it  shall  be  Included  In  the  State 
plan. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  with  regard  to  program  com- 
ponents described  In  section  104(b).  promul- 
gate standards  of  exemplary  performance  in 
administering  programs  assisted  under  this 
title.  The  standards  shall  relate  to  planning 
for  the  allocation  of  resources,  program  effec- 
tiveness, and  efficiency  and  economy,  includ- 
ing unit  costs,  in  carrying  out  such  programs. 


Any  State  eligible  for  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion, whose  conduct  of  programs  assisted 
under  this  title  is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  complying  with  these  standards 
shall  receive  100  per  centum  of  the  funds 
apportioned  to  the  State  and  available  for 
the  purpose,  in  lieu  of  the  66^  per  centum 
authorized  by  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Whenever  the  funds  granted  to  a  State 
under  this  section  would  be  less  than  the 
funds  apportioned  m  the  State  under  section 
601  and  available  for  the  purpose,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  utilize  the  remainder  of  such  ap- 
portioned funds  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  State  plan,  either  directly,  or  through 
sucli  arrangements  with  public  or  private 
agencies,  individuals,  or  organizations  as  he 
finds  appropriate. 

GRANTS  TO  CARRY  OUT  STATE  PLANS  IN  ABSENCE 
OF    STATE    COMPREHENSIVE    MANPOWER    AGENCY 

Sec.  103.  (a)  In  the  event  that  a  State  has 
submitted  a  plan  approved  in  accordance 
with  section  104,  but  has  not  met  the  re- 
quirements of  section  102,  the  Governor  may, 
by  agreement  with  the  Secretary,  designate 
a  single  State  agency  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering or  providing  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  plan.  Such  agency  shall 
have  demonstrated  competence  in  adminis- 
tering manpower  programs.  Where  an  agency 
is  designated  under  this  section,  and  the 
State  Is  complying  with  provisions  of  the  ap- 
proved plan,  the  secretary  shall  grant  to  the 
State  25  per  centum  of  the  fund',  appor- 
tioned to  the  State  under  section  601  and 
available  for  the  purpose,  for  use  in  adminis- 
tering or  providing  for  the  administration 
of  those  portions  of  the  State  plan  which  he 
may  find  appropriate.  The  Secretary  shall 
utilize  the  remaining  funds  apportioned  to 
the  State  and  available  for  the  purpose  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  State  plan, 
either  directly,  or  through  such  arrange- 
ments with  public  or  private  agencies,  indi- 
viduals, or  organizations  as  he  finds  appro- 
priate. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  a  State  has  sub- 
mitted a  plan  approved  In  accordance  with 
section  104  but : 

'  1 )  Is  not  eligible  for  grants  under  section 
102;  and 

(2)  has  not  designated  a  single  Stale 
agency  In  accordance  with  subsection  (a) ; 
the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  funds  ap- 
portioned to  such  State  and  available  for 
the  purpose,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  approved  State  plan,  either  directly,  or 
through  such  arrangements  with  public  or 
private  agencies.  Individuals,  or  organiza- 
tions as  he  finds  appropriate. 

APPROVAL  or  STATE  COMPREHENSIVE   MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT    PLANS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Governor  of  a  State  seek- 
ing assistance  under  this  Act  shall  submit 
an  annual  multi-year  comprehensive  man- 
power development  plan  to  the  Secretary  for 
approval  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments a*  this  section.  Such  plan  shall,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act: 

(1)  Provide  for  the  conduct  of  programs 
financed  under  ihis  Act  and  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act,  including  the  furnishing  of  serv- 
ices to  eligible  individuals,  to  the  extent,  in 
such  manner,  and  in  accordance  with  such 
rules,  regulations,  standards  of  performance 
and  annual  guidelines  as  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  determines  are 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  (A)  providing 
coordinated  and  comprehensive  assistance  to 
those  individuals  requiring  manpower  and 
manpower-related  services  in  order  to 
achieve  their  full  economic  and  occupational 
potential;  (B)  providing  Increased  occupa- 
tional opportunities  and  work  exi>erience 
for  eligible  Individuals;  (C)  lessening  the 
number  of  persons  receiving  public  assistance 
or  the  amount  ol  the  payments  made  under 
that  program:  (D)  providing  Intenslfled  ef- 
forts to  relieve  skill  shortages:  and  (E)  pro- 
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vldlng  for  a  mo)'e  effective  utilization  of 
manpower  in  oui  economy.  Rules,  regula- 
tions, standards  of  performance  or  guide- 
lines established  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
relating  to  program  components  of  the  kind 
designated  in  sub  action  (b)  shall  have  the 
concurrence  of  th<  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfarit. 

( 2 )  Provide  for  he  development  of  stand- 
ards for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  the  State  plan  in 
achieving  the  ob  ectlves  of  this  Act  and 
provide  adequate  assurances  that  such 
sundards  will  be  considered  in  determining 
whether  to  renew  or  supplement  assistance 
to  agencies  admlnitterlng  programs  pursuant 
to  such  plan. 

(3)  Provide    foi     the    establishment    and 
support,    subject     »    the    leadership   of    the 
Governor  or  his  designee,   of   a  State  man- 
power planning  organization,  which  shall  be 
responsible,   in  consultation  with  other  In- 
terested  State   ageacles,   for  developing   the 
States    comprehensive    manpower    develop- 
ment plan  and  adifislng  the  Governor  con- 
cerning utilization  of  resources  for  their  In- 
tended purposes  in  order  to  assure  that  man- 
power  programs   and    program    components 
are  complementary   In  the  State,  including, 
bul  not,  Umlted  to  those  provided  by  this  Act, 
otUer   Fedftral    and    State    statutes,    and    to 
the  extent  practici.ble,  activities  of  private 
employers   and    pri/ate    nonprofit   organiza- 
tions. A  State  man  >ower  planning  organiza- 
tion  shall    ( 1 )    be    established    pursuant    to 
State  law.  or  by  a<:tlon  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  or  (2) 
be  an  existing  bod]    designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor for  the  purpose  of  this  title  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  standards   prescribed   by   the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfar< .  The  organization  shall 
provide   for   broad    representation   from   the 
manpower    tralnlnj     and    employment    re- 
sources of  the  Stat!  in  the  development  of 
the  State  plan.  Incl  Jding  persons  represent- 
ative of  : 

(A)  State  agencies  administering  or  co- 
ordinating manpower  training,  employment, 
apprenticeship,  general  and  vocational  edu- 
cation, vocational  rehabilitation,  welfare,  in- 
dustrial developmen  t,  labor,  economic  oppor- 
tunity, human  resdurce  development,  and 
other  related  programs; 

(Bt  local  public  and  private  nonprofit 
manpower,  training  and  employment  pro- 
grams Including  prime  sponsors  and  local 
comprehensive  arei,  manpower  planning 
agencies; 

(C)  typical  client  groups.  Including  low 
income  groups,  to  be  served  by  the  programs; 

(D)  the  general  public,  including  business, 
labor,  and  social  welfare  organizations. 
Notwithstanding  an^  other  provisions  of  law, 
any  State  plan  and  plan  of  service  or  por- 
tions thereof,  which  are  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Depaijtment  of  Labor  or  the 
Department  of  Healtih.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, pertaining  to  lianpower  training  pro- 
grams or  directly  related  employablllty  de- 
velopment services  alkned  at  qualifying  indi- 
viduals for  employnient   in  nonprofessional 
occupations,  shall  bd  reviewed  by  the  State 
manpower  planning  tirganlzation.  The  plan 
and  plan  of  service,  jalong  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  organization  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Goverrior.  The  Governor  shall 
be  responsible  for  revising  such  plans  and 
plans  of  service  or  poitions  thereof,  to  assure 
that  they  are  complementary  and  that  the 
allocation  of  resource «  provided  within  the 
manpower    programs    and    program   compo- 
nents of  the  plan  oi   plans  of  service  best 
meet  the  State  and  area  needs.  After  making 
the  necessary  adjustnents  the  Governor  will 
present  the  plan  and  plan  of  service  to  the 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  for  approval. 

(4)  Provide  for  tie  establishment  and 
support  of  an  area  coi  nprehenslve  manpower 
planning  advisory  b<dy  or  bodies  In  any 
Standard   Metropolitan   Statistical   Area   or 


other    area    or    areas    which    «ie    Secretary 
deen\8  appropriate.  The  highest  appropriate 
elected  executive  ofHclal  of  each  unit  of  local 
general   government  served   by   an   advisory 
body  or  their  designees  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  members  of  the  area  advi- 
sory body.  Where  a  prime  sponsor  has  been 
designated   pursuant   to   section    102   in   an 
area  served  by  an  advisory  body,  the  prime 
sponsor  (as  represented  by  its  highest  appro- 
priate elected  executive  official  or  his  desig- 
nee  where  such  sponsor  is  a  unit  of  local 
general  government)  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  establishment  of  the  advisory  body.  The 
advisory  body  will  select  Its  own  chairman 
In  accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  In  the  absence  of  a  prime  sponsor 
or  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  the  prime  spon- 
sor to  fulfill  his  responsibilities  under  this 
paragraph,  such  responsibilities  shall  be  ful- 
filled by  the  highest  appropriate  elected  ex- 
ecutive officials  of  the  units  of  local  general 
government  within  the  area,  or  by  the  Gov- 
ernor if  such  officials  fail  to  act  in  a  timely 
manner.  Area  advisory  bodies  shall  Include 
representatives  of  those  Interests  required  to 
be  represented  in  State  manpower  planning 
organizations  provided  under  paragraph  (3). 
(51   Contain  or  be  supported  by  adequate 
assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
appropriate    State    manpower    planning    or- 
ganizations  and    area   comprehensive   man- 
power  planning  advisory  bodies  shall   have 
an  opportunity  fully  to  assess  the  operation 
of  the  State  and  area  programs  and  provide 
such  advice  as  may  be  appropriate.  Staff  sup- 
porting such  bodies  shall  have  competence 
in  the  disciplines  associated  with  the  pro- 
gram   areas    subject    to    the    organizations' 
planning    responslbUltles.    The    State    man- 
power planning  organizations  and  area  com- 
prehensive    manpower     planning     advisory 
bodies  shall  be  empowered  in  their  own  dis- 
cretion, or  at  the  request  of  the  SecreUry. 
to  convey  their  assessment  or  evaluations  of 
the  State  and  area  programs  to  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,    the    Governor,    and    the    general 
public. 

(6)  Provide  for  participation  of  members 
of  low-income  groups  in  the  planning  and 
evaluation  of  State  and  area  programs  es- 
tablished under  this  Act. 

(7)  Provide  such  other  assurances  or  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  find  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  whether 
a  State  plan  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
Act:   Except.  That  with  regard  to  programs 
(or  program  components)    authorized  to  be 
included  In  such  plan  under  section  104(a) 
which  are  of  a  health.  educaUon.  or  welfare 
character  or  which  are  under  the  usual  and 
traditional    authority    of    the    Secretary    of 
Health.    Education,    and    Welfare,    the    plan 
may  not  be  approved  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare.   Such   programs   Include   basic 
education:     Institutional    training:     health 
child  care  and  other  supportive  services-  new 
careers  and  Job  restructuring  in  the  health 
education  and  welfare  professions;  and  work- 
study  programs. 

(c)  The:  Secretary  may  approve  all  or  any 
portion  of  a  plan  submitted  by  a  State. 

PI,ANNING    GRANTS 

Sec.  105.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  State  man- 
power planning  organizations  and  area  ad- 
visory bodies  and  for  developing  comprehen- 
sive plans  for  submission  to  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  title.  Planning  grants  shall 
be  made  to  a  State  from  funds  apportioned  to 
such  State  under  section  601  and  available 
for  the  purpose. 

NONCOMPLIANCE    OR    ABSENCE    OF    AN 
APPROVED    PLAN 

Sec  106.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines, 
after  notice  to  the  State  am.  opportunity  for 
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hearing,  that  a  State  which  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  eligible  for  grants  under  sec- 
tions 102  or  103(a)  Is  no  longer  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  these  provisions 
relating  to  (1)  the  maintenance  of  State 
comprehensive  manpower  or  lead  agencies; 

(2)  the  designation  of  local  prime  sponsors; 

(3)  the  Inclusion  of  area  plans  In  the  State 
plan;  or  (4)  compliance  with  exemplary 
standards;  he  may  determine  that  the  State 
Is  no  longer  eligible  for  receiving  grants  under 
sections  102  or  103  (a)  and  withhold  such 
further  grants  or  portions  thereof  under 
these  provisions  as  may  be  appropriate. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  a  State  has  not  sub- 
mitted a  comprehensive  manpower  develop- 
ment plan,  approved  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 104.  the  Secretary  may.  after  consulta- 
tion with  State  and  appropriate  local  gov- 
ernments, provide  manpower  services  in  the 
State  authorized  by  this  Act  from  funds  ap- 
portioned to  the  State  and  available  for  the 
purpose. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  a  State  does  not 
comply  with  any  part  of  its  approved  plan, 
the  Secretary  may  reduce  Its  grant  accord- 
ingly and  provide  the  services  provided  for 
In  the  plan  either  directly,  or  through  such 
arrangements  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

(d)  To  the  extent  that  a  State  plan  does 
not  provide  for  all  the  services  required  in 
accordance  with  the  Secretary's  guidelines, 
the  Secretary  may  provide  such  services  as 
are  needed  to  meet  these  guidelines  out  of 
the  funds  apportioned  to  the  SUte  under 
section  601  and  available  for  the  purpose. 

(e)  No  determination  of  noncompliance 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  respecUng  those  matters 
with  regard  to  which  his  concurrence  was 
required  in  the  approval  of  grants  under 
sections  102  or  103(a) . 


ELIGIBLE    INDIVroUALS 

Sec.  107.  No  financial  assistance  for  any 
program  under  this  title  shall  be  provided 
unless  the  Secretary  de^rmines  that  partici- 
pants In  such  programs  are,  except  as  other- 
wise provided,  unemployed,  underemployed, 
low  Income,  or  otherwise  disadvantaged  per- 
sons 16  years  of  age  or  over  who  are  not 
adequately  prepared  for  suitable  employment 
in  their  area  of  residence:  Except,  That  the 
Secretary  may  authorize  the  participation  of 
other  persons  and  may  Impose  additional 
qualifications  in  order  to  facUltate  the 
efficient  utilization  of  manpower  resources  or 
otherwise  carrj-  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

SPECIAL   CONDITIONS 

Sec.  108.  No  financial  assistance  for  any 
program  or  project  under  this  title  shall  be 
provided  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that: 

(1)  Compensation  and  allowances  will  be 
furnished  to  participants  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  section  109,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  or  as  the  Secretary  may 
otherwise  prescribe,  and  fair  procedures  will 
be  adopted  and  utilized  In  determining  the 
eligibility  and  amount  of  any  compensation 
or  allowances  to  which  a  program  participant 
may  be  entitled. 

(2)  Conditions  of  employment  or  training 
will  be  appropriate  and  reasonable  In  the 
light  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work, 
geographical  region,  and  proficiency  of  the 
participant. 

(3)  Appropriate  standards  for  the  health, 
safety  and  other  conditions  applicable  to  the 
performance  of  work  and  training  on  any 
project  are  established  and  will  be  main- 
tained. 

(4)  Appropriate  workmen's  compensation 
protection  wUl  be  provided  to  all  participants. 

(5)  No  discrimination  will  be  exercised 
threatened,  or  promised  by  any  person  with 
responsibilities  in  the  operation  of  any  pro- 
gram, against  or  in  favor  of  any  program 
participant  or  any  applicant  for  participa- 
tion In  such  program  because  of  race,  creed. 
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color,  national  origin,  sex,  union  membership, 
lack  of  union  membership,  political  affiliation 
or  beliefs. 

(6)  The  project  does  not  involve  nor  will 
any  participant  be  employed  on  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  or  maintenance  of  so  much  of 
any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be  used  for 
sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place  for 
religious  worship. 

(7)  The  program  wlU  not  result  In  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  Impair 


dependents  allowance  for  his  dependents  as 
specified  In  subsection  (b)  for  each  week  of 
full-time  participation:  Except.  That  no  in- 
dividual shall  receive  allowances  under  this 
subsection  which  are  less  than  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  (Including  allow- 
ances for  dependents)  to  which  such  per- 
son would  be  entitled  under  any  Federal  or 
State  unemployment  compensation  law  if  he 
were  not  participating  in  such  activity, 
(d)   The    following    participants    in    full- 


existing  contracts  for  services  or  result  in  the  time   Institutional   training   or   other    man- 

substltutlon  of  Federal  for  other  funds  In  power    development    activities    described    In 

connection  with  work  that  would  otherwise  subsection  (c)  shall  not  be  entitled  to  allow- 

be  performed  ances  provided  In  sxibsectlon  (c)  : 

(8)   The  program  will  not  provide  assist-  d)   A    public    assistance   recipient    under 

ance  in  relocating  establishments  from  one  programs  assisted  under  titles  I.  IV.  X.  XIV 

area   to  another.  This  limitation  shall   not  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  who  shall 


prohibit  assistance  to  a  business  entity  in  the 
establishment  of  a  new  branch,  affiliate,  or 
subsidiary,  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  linds 
that  assistance  will  not  result  In  an  increase 
in  unemployment  In  an  area  where  such  bus- 
iness entity  is  located  or  conducts  business. 

(9)  Funds  utilized  to  carry  out  a  State 
plan  will  be  used  to  supplement,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  the  level  of  funds  that  would 
otherwise  be  made  available  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources  for  the  purpose  of  planning  and 
administration  of  programs  within  the  ocope 
of  this  Act  and  not  to  supplant  such  other 
funds. 

(10)  The  State  agency  and  appropriate  lo- 
cal "prime  sponsors"  will  make  such  reports. 
In  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
require,  and  will  keep  such  records  anJT  af- 
ford such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  that  funds  are  being 
expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 


be  paid,  in  addition  to  any  public  assistance 
payments  to  which  he  may  be  entitled,  in- 
centive payments  of  not  more  than  $30  per 
month  under  regulation  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

(2)  A  participant  (age  22  and  older)  who 
Is  not  the  head  of  a  household,  as  defined  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  participant  shall  receive 
one-half  of  the  allowance  computed  under 
subsection  (c)  :  Except,  That  an  individual 
who  is  not  subject  to  this  paragraph  at  the 
commencement  of  the  period  of  participation 


compensation  which  the  participant  is  re- 
ceiving. 

(f)  No  allowance  under  subsections  (c). 
(d),  or  (e)  of  this  section  may  be  paid  for 
any  portion  of  a  training  period  which  ex- 
tends beyond  104  weeks. 

(g)  Workers  in  programs  providing  work 
experience  under  this  Act  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  applicable 
minimum  wage  rate,  but  in  no  case  less  than 
the  rate  prescribed  by  section  6(b)  of  the 
F.Tlr  Labor  Standards  Act. 

(h)  Workers  engaged  in  employer-compen- 
sated on-the-job  training  under  this  Act 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
the  higher  of  (1)  the  applicable  minimum 
wage  rate,  or  (2)  the  prevailing  wage  paid  to 
workers  of  like  experience  performing  simllai 
work  in  the  locality. 

(i)  A  participant  undertaking  training  or 
work-experience  or  other  manpower  develop- 
ment activity  described  in  subsection  (c)  on 
either  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis,  shall 
receive  allowances  for  transportation  and 
maintenance.  In  addition  to  the  applicable 
training  allowance  or  wage.  The  amount  of 
allowances  provided  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  SecreUry. 

(J)     A    participant    who    has    successfully 


shall  not  become  subject  thereto  until  the     completed  a  program  of  full  time  partlclpa 

lion,  of  not  less  than  15  weeks  duration,  in 
institutional  training  or  other  manpower  de- 
velopment activities  described  In  subsection 
(c)  shall  receive  upon  completion  of  his  peri- 
od   of    participation,    a    completion    bonus 


completion  of  such  period. 

(3)  A  participant  who  is  under  18  years  of 
age,  unless  such  participant  is  the  head  of 
a  household,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary. 
Such    participant    shall    receive    a    suitable 


weekly  allowance,  determined  In  accordance     which  shall  be  equal  to  twice  the  allowance 

to  which  he  is  entitled  under  subsections  (c) 
or  (d)  for  his  last  week  of  full-time  partic- 
ipation during  such  period. 

INTERSTATE    AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  110.  In  the  event  that  compliance  with 


with  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  to  exceed  the  basic  allowance  pre- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  :  Provided,  That  any 
allowance  under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  unemployment  compensation 
(including    allowances    for    dependents)    to 


COMPENSATION  AND  ALLOWANCES                   (mciuoing    auowances    lor    uepe..u«...,     .«  -    -    -          ,  ,.  .     ,,,,^  reoulres  cooperation 

SEC.  109.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec-      Ulch  such  person  would  be  entitled  under  P'-^I'^""^  °'  '^'^  ""^n's^atef  ^^^^^^ 

tlon,  a  basic  allowance  shall  be  equal  to  a      any  Federal  or  State  unemployment  compen-  or  ^"^'^^^.l^^^hv  J^ven  t^  such  stat«  to 

proportion   of   the   average   weekly   wage   In     satlon  law  If  he  were  not  participating  In  such  ''^<^°'?^/^   '  J'f/^^I^l*"  t^  f  "  .fuat^^^^ 

employment  covered  by  the  unemployment      activity.  An  individual  who  is  not  subject  to  ^"^" '"^,„'"^,*^»,^'!To  the  anwov^^f  the 

compensation  law  in  the  State  in  which  an     this  pwagraph  at  the  commencement  of  the  compliance,  subject  to  the  approval  oi  ine 

Individual  was  referred  for  participation  In     period  of  participation  shall  not  become  sub-  Secretary. 

Institutional    training    or    other    manpower     ject   thereto   until   the   completion   of   such  interagenct  concurrence 
development  activities  referred  to  in  para-      period.  sec.  ill.  In  any  Instance  under  this  title 
graph   (c)(2)    (without  regard  to  the  State          (4)    A  participant  receiving  unemployment  jn  which  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
In  which  such  participation  occurs)   during     compensation    under   any   Federal    or   State  ^^^.^  programs  directly  or  through  approprl- 
the  most  recent  four  calendar  quarter  period      unemployment  compensation  law.  Such  par-  ^te    arrangements    with    public    or    private 

tlclpant  shall  receive  for  each  week  of  train- 
ing, allowances  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween ( 1 )  any  allowance  to  which  he  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  under  subsections  (c) 


for  which  such  data  are  available.  The  aver- 
age weekly  wage  shall  be  computed  under 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  and  irre- 
spective of  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
wages  subject  to  contribution  under  such 
State  law,  reported  by  employers  as  paid  for 
services  covered  under  the  State  law.  The 
basic  allowance  shall  be  40  per  centum  of 
such  average  weekly  wage  during  the  period 
July  1,  1970,  through  June  30.  1971;  45  per 
centum  of  such  average  weekly  wage  during 
the  period  July   1,    1971,  through  June  30, 


agencies,  individuals  or  organizations,  he 
shall  first  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  programs  In- 


and   (d)   of  this  section  and  (2)   the  unem-     volvlng  any  activities  of  the  kind  described 
ployment    compensation    (including    allow-      jn  section  104(b). 

ADVISORY    panels 

Sec.  112.  In  carrying  out  his  responsibility 
under  this  title.  Including  the  making  of  any 
determinations  hereunder,  the  Secretary  may 
request  the  advice  of   the  manpower  advi- 


ances    for    dependents)    which    he    received 
for  such  week. 

(5)  A  participant  engaged  In  employer- 
compensated  on-the-job  training  or  work 
experience  assisted  under  this  title.  The  al- 


,„^   , J    .,    ,   „„ ,  lowances  of  such  participants  shall  be  com-  ___, 

1972;  and  50  per  centum  of  such  average  puted  In  accordance  with  subsections  (c)  or  sory  committee  established  under  section  603, 
weekly  wage  on  July  1,  1972,  and  thereafter:  (d),  as  appropriate,  and  shall  be  reduced  In  the  Intergovernmental  Advisory  Council, 
Provided,  That  a  basic  allowance  shall  not  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  pre-  established  under  section  604,  State  man- 
exceed  40  times  the  minimum  hourly  wage  scribed  by  the  Secretary,  which  shall  take  power  planning  organizations,  area  plan- 
provided  in  section  6(a)  (1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Into   account   the   hours   of   such   work   ex-  nlng   advisory   bodies,   and   such   boards    or 

-  ■  perience    or    on-the-job    training    and    the  panels  of  experts  and  consultanU  as  he  may 


Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended :  Provided 
further,  That  such  basic  allowEuace  through 
June  30,  1972,  In  any  State  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  amount  of  the  average  weekly  gross 
unemployment  compensation  payment  (In- 
cluding allowances  for  dependents)  during 
the  calendar  year  1969  for  a  week  of  total 
unemployment  in  such  State. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
dependents"  allowance  shall  equal  $5  per 
week  for  each  dependent,  to  a  limit  of  six 
dependents. 

(c)  Persons,  except  those  specified  In  sub- 
section (d) ,  who  are  participating  on  a  full- 
time  basis  in  the  following  programs  as- 
sisted under  title  I  m  ( 1 )  institutional  train- 
ing; or  (2)  other  manpower  development 
activities  which  are  not  compensated  by  an 
employer  or  subject  to  subsection  (g)  or 
(h);  shall  receive  a  basic  allowance  plus  a 


amount  of  compensation  therefor 

(a)  A  participant  engaged  In  the  activities 
described  in  subsection  (c)  on  less  than  a 
full-time  basis  shall  receive  a  reduced  baste 
allowance,  computed  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and 
a  dependent's  allowance  if  partlcli>atlon  is  In 
excess  of  20  hours  each  week.  Public  assist- 
ance recipients  shall  receive  an  Incentive 
payment  as  provided  in  subsection  (d) .  Such 
reduced  basic  allowance  shall  be  computed 
taking  into  account;  (1)  the  hours  of  par- 
ticipation In  such  activity;  (2)  the  allowance 
to  which  he  would  be  entitled  under  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  if  he  were  engaged  In 
training  on  a  full-time  basis;    (3)   compen 


deem  appropriate. 

TITLE  II — JOB  CORPS 

amendments  to  the  economic  opportunttt 

act 

Sec  201.   (a)    The  Economic  Opportunity 

Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended 

as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  106  is 
repealed. 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  115  is 
ajnended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Director  may  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  States  or  local  prime  sponsors  to 
administer,  assure,  or  assist  In  the  adminis- 
tration   of    the    programs   provided    In    this 


sated  work  experience  or  on-the-job  training  part.  The  Director  may,  pursuant  to  regula- 
asslsted  under  this  title  In  which  the  par-  tlons,  pay  part  or  all  of  the  operative  or 
tlclpant  Is  engaged;  and  (4)  unemployment      administrative  costs  of  such  programs. 
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(b)  Section  810(1)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  196  4  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "and"  Una  ledlately  preceding  para- 
graph (3)  thereof,  by  substituting  a  semi- 
colon for  the  pertpd  at  the  end  of  the 
subsection,  and  by  adding  the  following: 
'and  (4)  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  In  Job  Corie  Center  operated  under 
title  n  of  the  Manpower  Training  Act  of 
1969."  I 

(c)  Section  833(b)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  19«4  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Individuals  uho  receive  either  a  liv- 
ing allowance  or  a  ktlpend  under  this  title 
shall,  with  respect  t<>  such  services  or  train- 
ing: 

"(1)  for  the  pur|)oses  of  subchapter  m 
of  chapter  73  of  tltl^  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  be  deemed  persons  employed  In  the 
executire  branch  of  ttie  Federal  Government: 

"(2)  for  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  and  title  n 
of  the  SocUl  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401  et 
seq).  be  deemed  employees  of  the  United 
States,  and  any  serv|c«  performed  by  an  In- 
''dlvidual  as  a  voluntrer  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  performed  In  the  employ  of  the  United 
States; 

"(3)  tor'puTpoees  ot  the  Federal  tort  claims 
provisions  in  Utle  28.  United  States  Code,  be 
deemed  employees  o|  the  Government;   and 

"(4)  for  purposes  of  the  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  81  of  title  j  of  the  United  Sutes 
Code  (relaUng  to  compensation  to  Federal 
employees  for  work  irOuries) ,  be  deemed  clvU 
employees  of  the  United  Sutes  within  the 
meaning  of  the  teroi  'employee'  as  defined 
in  section  8101  of  tlU*  5.  United  States  Code, 
and  the  provisions  o^  that  subchapter  shall 
apply  except  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  computing!  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  deatti.  the  monthly  pay  of 
a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  that  received 
under  the  entrance  s|ilary  for  a  grade  G3-7 
employee,  and  sectlois  8113(a)  and  (b)  of 
title  5.  United  State^  Code,  shall  apply  to 
volunteers:  and 

"(B)  Compensation j  for  disability  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  untU  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  inJjured  volunteer  is  ter- 
minated." I 

TUANSFER    OT    JOB    CORT>S 

S«c.  202.  (a)  Title  I.  Part  A.  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  A^t  of  19«4,  as  amended 
(sections  101-118) ,  is  ijransferred  to  the  Man- 
power TralJiing  Act  o^  1969  and  Inserted  as 
sections  203  ttiroughj  220.  respectively  as 
amended  by  subeectioln  (e)    of  this  section. 

( b)  All  references  td  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  or  any 
provision  thereof  are  h(ereby  deleted  from  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Any  ref- 
erence to  Part  A  of  t^le  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  or  aay  provision  thereof  in 
any  other  law  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  title  n  of  this 
Act  or  the  corresponding  provision  thereof. 
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(c)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property,  rec- 


ords and  unexpended 

ations, 
ployed 
available  in  connectiok 


balances  of  appropri- 
allocatlons.    a;  id    other    funds    em- 
held,  used,  available,  or  to  be  made 
with  the  functions 


transferred  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 


shall  determine  shall 
Department  of  Labor 

(d)    Such   further  i^easures 
tions  a 
Budget 

effectuate  the  transfer 
(a) 


be  transferred  to  the 


section   (a)   of 
out  In  such  manner 
by  such  agencies  as  h6 
(e)  Sections  203-220 
ferred   by   subsection 
follows : 

(1)  The  word  "Utle' 
for  the  word  "part"  wierever  It  appears. 

(2)  The  word  "Secr«;ary"  ahaU  be  aubsti 


and  dlspofll- 

the  Director    >i  the  Bureau  of  the 

shall    deem    necessary    In    order    to 

provided  for  in  sub- 

thls  seiuon  shaU  be  carried 

ap  he  shall  direct  and 

shall  designate. 

of  this  Act  as  trans- 

(a)    are   amended    as 


tuted  for  the  word  "Director*    wherever  It 
appears. 

(3)  The  words  "Department  erf  Labor  "  shall 
be  substituted  for  "Offloe  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity" wherever  they  appear. 

(4)  Section  205(1)  is  amended  by  de- 
leting all  the  words  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  follow- 
ing "United  States"  and  substituting  the 
following:  "or  a  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba 
who  arrived  In  the  Umted  States  from  Cuba 
as  a  non-Immigrant  or  as 'a  p>aroIee  subse- 
quent to  January  1,  1959.  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  214(a)  cm-  212(d)  (5),  respec- 
tively, or  any  person  admitted  as  a  condi- 
tional entrant  under  section  203(a)  (7)  of  the 
InmUgratlon   and  Nationality  Act." 

(5)  Paragraphs  (2)  through  (5)  of  section 
205  axe  redesignated  as  (3)  through  (6)  re- 
spectively and  the  following  new  parajtraDh 
(2)  Is  Inserted:  *-     -»-   »~ 

"(2)  has  attained  age  fourteen  but  not  at- 
tained age  twenty-two  at  the  time  of  en- 
rollment;"-. 

(6)  The  reference  In  section  205(5)  to 
sections  104  and  105  are  changed  to  "206  " 
and  "207  ",  respectively. 

(7)  The  reference  In  section  208(c)  to  sec- 
tion 609(3)  is  changed  to   "205(1)." 

(8)  The  reference  In  section  209(b)  to 
"Part  B  of  thU  Utle"  Is  deleted  and  the 
following  is  substituted  therefor:  "titles  I 
and  in  of  this  Act  and  tlUe  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  " 

(9)  Section  210  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (e)  to  read  as  foUows:  "(e) 
In  conducting  programs  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Welfare  with  re- 
gard to  Institutional  training  provided  for 
enroUees  of  the  Job  Corps." 

(10)  Section  211  la  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (e)  as  follows:  "(e)  Under 
such  circumstances  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  he  may  prescribe  by  regulation 
changes  In  the  amount  and  method  of  pay- 
ment of  allowances  and  provision  of  expenses 
to  correspond  more  closely  to  the  methods 
and  amounts  prescribed  In  tlUe  I  of  this  Act. 
Such  changes  may  include  provision  of  high- 
er allowances  to  cover  appropriate  enrollee 
expenses  and  offsetting  charges  to  enrollees 
for  living  expenses." 

(11)  Section  ai4(d),  aa  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  deleting  ""the  Department 
of  Labor  and". 

(12)  Section  214(e)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing a  comma  after  the  word  "feasible",  by 
deleting  the  words  "In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 637(b)  of  this  Act",  and  by  changing 
the  reference  to  109(c)  to  211(c). 

(13)  SecUon  214(e)  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  comma  and  Inserting  a 
period  la  lieu  thereof  after  "employment 
service  ofBces"  and  deleting  the  words  "and 
shall  furnish  copies  of  such  records  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor." 

(14)  SecUon  215(a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  reference  to  section  608  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  605." 

(15)  Section  215(b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  both  references  to  "part  B  of  this 
title  "  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  "Title 
I  of  this  Act"  and  by  striking  out  the  ref- 
erence to  section  608  and  substituting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "section  805." 

(16)  Section  216  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence. 

(17)  Section  217(c)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word  "Act"  and  substituting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "title". 

(18)  Section  219  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (a)  and  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (b),  and  redesignating  subsec- 
tions (b)  through  (d)  as  subsections  (a) 
through  (c)  respectively. 

(19)  A  new  section  221  is  added  to  read 
as  follows: 


thorlzed.  in  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  title,  to — 

"  ( 1 )  Utilize,  with  their  assent,  the  services 
and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies  without  re- 
imbursement, and,  with  the  consent  of  any 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
accept  and  utilize  the  services  and  facilities 
of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or  subdivision 
without  reimbursement; 

""(2)  Allocate  and  expend,  or  transfer  to 
other  Federal  agencies  for  expenditures, 
funds  made  available  under  this  tiUe  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
hereof,  including  (without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4774(d)  of  Utle  10, 
United  States  Code)  expenditure  for  con- 
struction, repairs,  and  capital  improvements; 
and 

"(3)  Expend  funds  made  available  for  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  without  regard  to  any 
other  law  or  regulation,  for  rent  of  buildings 
and  space  in  buUdings  and  for  repair,  altera- 
tion, and  Improvement  of  buildings  and 
space  la  buildings  rented  by  him;  but  the 
Secretary  shall  not  utlllae  the  authority  con- 
tained In  this  subsection — 

"(A)  Except  when  necessary  to  obtain  an 
Item,  service,  or  facility,  which  is  required 
la  the  proper  administration  of  this  tiUe. 
and  which  otherwise  could  not  be  obtained, 
or  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  needed,  or  at  the  time.  In  the  form. 
or  under  the  conditions  In  which.  It  is 
needed,  and 

"(B)  Prior  to  liavlng  given  written  notifi- 
cation to  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices (If  the  exercise  of  such  authority  would 
affect  an  activity  which  otherwise  would  be 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  General  Serv- 
ice* Administration)  of  his  intention  to  ex- 
ercise such  authority,  the  Item,  service,  or 
facility  with  respect  to  which  such  authority 
is  proposed  to  be  exercised,  and  the  reasons 
and  Justifications  for  the  exercise  of  such  au- 
thority. 

imJE  m   SPECIAL  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 


shall  be  substituted 


ABorrroNAi.  AtrrHORrriES 
"Sec.  221.  la  addition  to  such  other  au- 
thority as  he  may  have,  the  Secretary  is  au- 


INPORMATIOIf,     RESEARCH     AND     DKVBLOPICKNT 

Sec.  301.  (a)  To  assist  the  Nation  In  ex- 
panding work  opportunities  and  assuring  ac- 
cess to  those  opportunities  for  all  who  desire 
It.  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  manpower  research  uti- 
lizing the  methods,  techniques,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences 
and  such  other  methods,  techniques,  and 
knowledge  as  will  aid  In  the  solution  of  the 
Nation's  manpower  problems.  This  pro- 
gram will  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
studies  the  findings  of  which  may  contribute 
to  the  formulation  of  manpower  policy;  de- 
velopment or  Improvement  of  manpower  pro- 
grams; Increased  knowledge  about  labor 
market  processes:  reduction  of  \memploy- 
ment  and  its  relationships  to  price  stability; 
promotion  of  more  effective  manpower  de- 
velopment, training,  and  utilization;  Im- 
proved national,  regional,  and  local  means  of 
measuring  future  labor  demand  and  supply; 
enhancement  of  Job  opportunities;  upgrad- 
ing of  skills;  meeting  of  manpower  shortages; 
easing  of  the  transition  from  school  to  work, 
from  one  Job  to  another,  and  from  work  to 
retirement;  and  Improvement  of  opportu- 
nities for  employment  and  advancement 
through  the  reduction  of  discrimination  and 
disadvantage  arising  from  poverty,  igno- 
rance, or  prejudice. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  experimental,  developmental,  dem- 
onstraUon,  and  pilot  projects,  through  grants 
to  or  contracts  with  public  or  private  non- 
profit organizations,  or  through  contracts 
with  other  private  organizations,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  techniques  and  demon- 
strating the  effectiveness  of  specialized  meth- 
ods in  meeting  the  manpower,  employment, 
and  training  problems.  In  carrying  out  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  programs  designed 
to  provide  employment  and  training  oppor- 
tunities for  low-income  people,  the  Secretary 
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shall  consult  fully  with  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  In  carrying 
out  this  subsection  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall,  where  appropriate,  also  consult  with 
the  Secretaries  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  development,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  such 
other  agencies  as  may  be  appropriate.  Where 
programs  under  this  paragraph  require  In- 
stltut.ional  training,  appropriate  arrange- 
ments for  such  training  shall  be  agreed  to  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary 
of   Health,  EducaUon,   and  Welfare. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  such  re- 
search and  Investigations  as  give  promise 
of  furthering  the  objectives  of  this  Act  either 
directly  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  oth- 
er arrangements. 

LABOR    MARKET    INFORMATION 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
develop  a  comprehensive  system  of  labor 
market  information  on  a  national.  State, 
local,  or  other  appropriate  basis,  Including 
tout  not  limited  to  Information  regarding — 

( 1 )  the  nature  and  extent  of  Impediments 
to  the  maximum  development  of  Individual 
employment  potential  including  the  number 
and  characteristics  of  all  persons  requiring 
manpower  services; 

(3)  Job  opportunities  and  skill  require- 
ments; 

(3)  labor  supply  In  various  skills; 

(4)  occupational  outlook  and  employ- 
ment trends  In  various  occupations;    and 

(5)  In  cooperation  and  alter  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  economic 
and  business  development  and  location 
trends. 

(b)  Information  collected  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  developed  and  made  available 
In  a  timely  fashion  to  meet  In  a  comprehen- 
sive manner  the  needs  of  public  and  private 
users,  including  the  need  for  such  Informa- 
Uon  In  recruitment,  counseling,  education, 
training,  placement.  Job  development,  and 
other  appropriate  activities  under  this  Act 
and  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act.  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963,  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act,  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Met- 
ropolitan Development  Act  of  1966,  and  other 
relevant  Federal  statutes. 

manpower  utilization 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
program  for  the  Improvement  of  manpower 
utilization  In  sectors  of  the  economy  experi- 
encing persistent  manpower  shortages,  or  In 
other  situations  requiring  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  manpower.  The  Secretary 
shall  conduct  this  program  either  directly 
or  through  such  other  arrangements  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate. 

evaluation 
Sec.  304.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
a  system  of  continuing  evaluation  of  all  pro- 
grams and  activities  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  including  their  cost  In  relation  to 
their  effectiveness  In  achieving  stated  goals, 
their  Impact  on  communities  and  partici- 
pants, their  Implication  for  related  programs, 
and  the  adequacy  of  their  mechanism  for  the 
delivery  of  services.  He  shall  also  arrange  for 
obtaining  the  opinions  of  participants  about 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  pro- 
grams. 

training  and  technical  assistance 
Sec.  305.  In  carrying  out  his  responsibili- 
ties under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  where  appropriate 
shall  provide,  directly  or  through  grants, 
contracts,  or  other  arrangements,  training 
for  specialized  or  other  personnel  and  tech- 
nical assistance  which  is  needed  In  connec- 
tion with  the  programs  established  \inder 


this  Act  or  which  otherwise  pertains  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  Upon  request,  the  Sec- 
retary may  make  special  assignments  of  per- 
sonnel to  public  or  private  agencies,  Institu- 
tions, or  employers  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section;  but  no  such  special  assign- 
ments shall  be  for  a  period  of  more  than 
two  years. 

TITLE  rV— NATIONAL  COMPUTERIZED 
JOB  BANK  PROGRAM 
findings  ant>  purpose 
Sec.  401 .  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  lack  of  prompt  and  adequate  informa- 
tion regarding  manpower  needs  and  avail- 
ability contributes  to  unemployment,  under- 
employment, and  the  inefficient  utilization 
of  the  Nation's  manpower  resources.  The 
Congress  further  finds  that  the  development 
of  electronic  data  processing  and  telecom- 
munications systems  has  created  new  oppor- 
tunities for  dealing  with  this  difficult  prob- 
lem. It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Utle 
to  enlist  the  tools  of  modern  technology  la 
a  cooperative  Federal-State  effort  to  reduce 
unemployment  and  underemployment  and 
more  adequately  meet  the  Nation's  man- 
power needs. 

establishment  of  the  program 
Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
establish  a  computerized  Job  bank  program 
for  the  purjKJse  of: 

(1)  identifying  sources  of  available  man- 
power supply  and  Job  vacancies; 

(2)  providing  an  expeditious  means  of 
matching  the  qualifications  of  unemployed, 
underemployed,  and  disadvantaged  persons 
with  employer  requirements  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities on  a  National,  State,  local,  or  other 
appropriate  basis; 

(3)  referring  and  placing  such  persons  In 
Jobs;  and 

(4)  distributing  and  assuring  the  prompt 
and  ready  availability  of  Information  con- 
cerning manpower  needs  and  resources  to 
employers,  employees,  public  and  private  Job 
placement  agencies  and  other  Interested  in- 
dividuals and  agencies. 

Maximvun  effective  use  shall  be  made  of 
electronic  data  processing  and  telecommu- 
nications systems  In  the  development  and 
administration  of  the  program.  The  program 
established  under  this  title  shall  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  comprehensive  manpower 
program  established  under  title  I. 

conduct  of  the  program 
Sec.  403.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  program  established  in  section  402,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
State  or  local  agencies  for  the  planning  and 
administration  of  the  program,  including 
the  purchase  or  other  acquisition  of  neces- 
sary equipment.  The  Secretary  may  conduct 
the  program  on  a  regional  or  Interstate  basis 
either  directly  or  through  grants,  contracts 
or  other  arrangements  with  public  or  private 
agencies  and  organizations.  He  may  also  con- 
duct the  program  when  he  finds  that  a  St^te 
or  local  program  will  not  adequately  serve  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  The  Secretary  may  re- 
quire that  any  Information  concerning  man- 
power resources  or  Job  vacancies  utilized  In 
the  operation  of  Job-bank  programs  financed 
under  this  title  be  furnished  to  him  at  bis 
request.  He  may.  In  addition,  require  the  In- 
tegration of  any  information  concerning  Job 
vacancies  or  applicants  Into  a  Job- bank  sys- 
tem assisted  under  this  title. 

experiments,  demonstrations,  research  akd 
development 
Sec.  404.  The  Secretary  may  conduct  di- 
rectly, or  through  contracts,  grants  or  other 
arrangements  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies or  organizations,  such  experimental  or 
demonstration  projects,  research  and  develop- 
ment as  he  deems  necessary  to  Improve  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  established 
under  this  Utle. 


RULES,    SEOtrLATIONS,    AKD    STANDARDS 

Sec.  406.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations,  and  standards  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Utle,  including  standards  to  assure  the  com- 
patibility on  a  nationwide  basis  of  data  sys- 
tems used  In  carrying  out  the  program  es- 
tablished by  this  UUe,  and  Including  rules 
and  regulations  to  assure  the  confidentiality 
of  Information  submitted  In  confidence. 

TITLE   V— ACTIVE   MANPOWER    POLICY 
AS  AN  ECONOMIC  STABILIZER 

FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec  501.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  an  active  manpower  policy  can 
be  a  significant  economic  stabilization  tool. 
The  manner  In  which  manpower  program  re- 
sources are  used  can  enhance  price  stability 
when  unemployment  Is  relatively  low  and  can 
help  prevent  Increases  In  unemployment 
when  the  rate  of  economic  advance  slows 
down.  The  Congress  further  finds  that  a 
timely  increase  In  available  manpower  pro- 
gram resources  as  an  economic  slow-down 
begins,  can  both  ease  the  Impact  of  unem- 
plojrment  for  the  affected  Individuals  and  re- 
duce the  pressures  which  tend  to  generate 
further  increases  in  unemplo3rment.  It  Is, 
therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide 
an  automatic  Increase  in  manpower  program 
resources  in  a  timely  manner  when  serious 
deterioration  In  the  level  of  economic  ac- 
tivity Is  reasonably  anticipated. 

EXTENDED    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  502.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
rapid  action  In  situations  Involving  excessive 
unemployment,  until  the  Congress  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  act,  there  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated out  of  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  and  in  addition  to 
the  sums  heretofore  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  an  amount  equal  to  10  per 
centum  of  such  sums  heretofore  appropri- 
ated. Funds  appropriated  under  this  title 
shall  be  utilized,  without  regard  to  the  ap- 
pwrtlonment  formula  prescribed  in  section 
601,  In  financing  training  and  related  ac- 
tivities for  unemployed  Individuals  as  au- 
thorized by  title  I  of  this  Act  which  afford 
the  most  effective  opportunity  to  alleviate 
the  situation. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  become  effective 
only  for  that  fiscal  year  during  which  the 
Secretary  determines  that  for  each  of  the 
most  recent  three  consecutive  calendar 
months  ending  prior  to  the  date  on  which  a 
determination  Is  made,  the  rate  of  national 
unemployment  (seasonally  adjusted)  had 
Increased  to  4''2  per  centum  or  higher. 

(c)  During  any  fiscal  year  in  which  a 
determination  is  made  under  subsecllonTb) 
which  requires  an  appropriation  under  sub- 
section (a),  no  further  obligation  of  funds 
so  appropriated  may  be  made  subsequent  to 
a  determination  by  the  Secretary  that  the 
rate  of  national  unemployment  (seasonally 
adjusted)  has  receded  below  AV2  per  centum 
for  three  consecutive  months. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  unemplojrment  rate  criteria  pre- 
scribed m  subsections  (b)  or  (c)  have  been 
met,  he  shall  promptly  notify  the  Congress 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  shall 
publish  such  determination  in  the  Federal 
Register.  At  such  time,  the  Secretary  shall 
recommend  to  the  Congress  any  further 
steps  he  believes  appropriate. 

CONDUCT    or   THE    PROGRAM 

Sec.  503.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  public 
agencies  or  private  nonprofit  organizations, 
or  contracts  with  other  private  organizations 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  program 
provided  for  by  this  Utle.  In  carrying  out  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall,  where  appropri- 
ate, consult  with  the  Secretaries  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  Commerce;  the  In- 
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terlor;  Agriculture;  and  Housing  and  Urban 
Development:  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers;  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Econoi^lc  Opportunity.  In  order 
to  achieve  maxlmvibi  economic  stabilization 
efTect,  the  Secretarj  shall  develop  and  main- 
tain (or  cause  to  be  developed  and  main- 
tained) contingen(iy  plans  for  the  expedi- 
tious implementatl(^n  of  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  title. 

TITLE  VI— kOSCEXXANEOUS 

APPDimONMENT 

Sec.  601.    (a)    Setenty-flve  per  centum  of 
the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  (except  titles  n,  IV,  and 
V)  and  available  fof  the  purpose  shall  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  States  for  grants  under  title 
I  In  accordance  with  criteria  established  by 
the  Secretary :  ProvMed,  That  no  amount  may 
be  apportioned  to  ^ny  State  which  exceeds 
nine  times  the  cofltributlon  made  by  such 
State  in  cash  or  ki^d  to  carry  out  programs 
I.   The   Secretary    may 
on  of  this  matching  re- 
determines that  special 
»nt  such  waiver.  Appor- 
jall  Include  the  number 
labor  force,  the  numlier 
the  estimated  number 
of  tlisadvsntag«d  ii^divlduals  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  w^o  reside  in  the  State  as 
compared  to  the  nu|nber  of  such  Individuals 
in  the  Nation.  The  Secretary  shall  designate 
for  use  in  any  St*^dard  MetropoUtan  Sta- 
tistical Area  or  ot^er  area  or  areas  within 
a  State  which  he  deems  appropriate,  a  mini- 
mum share  of  the  funds  apportioned  to  the 
State  under  this  subsection.  Such  minimum 
share  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
In  accordance  with  the  proportion  which  ( 1 ) 
the  number  of  persoms  within  the  labor  force 
and  (2)  the  estimated  numtier  of  disadvan- 
taged individuals  within  such  area  bears  re- 
spectively to  the  nuiiber  of  all  persons  with- 
in the  labor  force  abd  all  disadvantaged  In- 
dlvlduala  within  thf  State. 

(b)  Plve  per  centum  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  (except  titles  q.  IV,  and  V)  and  avail- 
able for  the  purpose,  shall  for  such  period 
and  In  accordance  ^th  such  regulations  «s 
the  Secretary  may  pt-escrit)e.  be  available  for 
further  apportionment  to  States  and  areas 
for  which  an  apportionment  has  been  made 
under  subsection  (A)  and  for  which  addi- 
tional contribution^  to  such  activities  are 
being  made  by  Stata  or  local  public  agencies 
or  InstrumentaUtles.  Such  additional  appor- 
tionment shall  equa)  $2  for  each  $1  of  such 
non-Federal  funds.  An  additional  apportion- 
ment may  be  made  io  a  State  or  area  luider 
this  subsection  onlyj  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  In  the  qonduct  of  programs  as- 
sisted under  title  li  such  State  or  area  is 
complying  with  tlie  jstandards  of  exemplary 
performance  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  102. 

(c)  The  Secretaryj  is  authorized  to  make 
reapportionments  Trim  time  to  time  of  the 
unobligated  amount!  of  any  apportionment 
to  a  State  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  : 
(1)  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines it  will  not  be  required  for  the  period 
such  apportionment  |s  available,  or  (2)  where 
a  State  is  not  comjilylng  with  a  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  104:  Except,  that  no 
funds  apportioned  t<i  a  State  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  or  (b)  in  any  fiscal  year  may  bt  re- 
apportioned to  any  dther  State  or  for  other 
purposes  for  any  rei«on  l)efore  the  expira- 
tion of  the  ninth  m^nth  of  such  fiscal  year 
and  only  upon  fif  teefl  days'  advance  notice  to 
such  State  of  the  proposed  reapportionment. 

(d)  Twenty  per  centiun  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated to  carry  o\  it  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  (except  titles  II J  IV,  and  V)  and  avail- 
able for  the  purpose]  and  such  other  avail- 
able funds  as  are  not  apportioned  to  a 
State  or  otherwise  reijuired  to  be  held  avail- 
able for  apportlonmei  it  under  section  601  (a) 


or  (b)  may  be  exp>ended  by  the  Secretary  as 
he  may  find  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  including  pro- 
grams and  activities  authorized  by  title  I. 
Notwitlistanding  any  other  provision,  the 
Secretary  may  utilize  funds  subject  to  this 
subsection  to  conduct  programs  and  activi- 
ties either  directly,  or  through  such  arrange- 
ments with  public  or  private  agencies,  indi- 
viduals or  organizations  as  he  may  find  ap- 
propriate. In  conducting -any  programs  de- 
scribed in  section  104(b),  the  Secretary  shall 
first  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

PUBLICATION   or  APPOBTIONMENT   FORMULA 

Sec.  602.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  the  appor- 
tionment formula  established  pursuant  to 
section  601  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purpKjses  of 
this  Act  which  shall  be  appcMitioned  to  a 
State.  The  Secretary  shall  review  such  ap- 
portionment formula  annually  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  circumstances  may  war- 
rant and  may  revise  or  modify  such  for- 
mula. Whenever  the  Secretary  establishes  or 
revises  such  apportionment  formula,  he 
shall  also  promptly  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  the  factors  which  he  had  considered 
in  arrl\'lng  at  the  apportionment,  the  weight 
ascribed  to  the  various  factors,  and  the  sta- 
tistical data  found  necessary  in  determining 
the  apportionment. 

AOVISOKT    COMMITTEES 

Sbc.  603.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  shall  appoint  a  National 
Manpower  Advisory  Committee  which  shall 
consist  of  at  least  ten  but  not  more  than 
fifteen  members  and  shall  be  composed  of 
men  and  women  representing  labor  and 
management  In  equal  numbers,  the  public 
in  general  and  other  groups  Interested  In 
such  activities  as  manpower  training,  em- 
ployment, vocational  education  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  programs.  From  the 
meml>ers  appointed  to  such  Committee  the 
Secretary  shall  designate  a  Chairman.  Such 
Committee,  or  any  duly  established  sub- 
committee thereof,  shall  from  time  to  time 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
concerning  problems  and  policy  relating  to 
employment,  manpower  and  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  his  duties  under  this  Act.  Such 
Committee  shall  hold  not  less  than  two 
meetings  during  each  calendar  year. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  expert  as- 
sistance available  to  persons  formulating 
and  carrying  on  programs  under  this  title, 
the  Secretary  shall,  where  appropriate,  re- 
quire the  organization  on  a  regional  basis  of 
labor-management  public  advisory  com- 
mittees. 

(c)  The  National  Manpower  Advisory  Com- 
mittee may  accept  in  the  name  of  the  De- 
partment oX  LatKir  and  employ  or  dispose  of 
gilts  or  bequests,  either  for  carrying  out 
specific  programs  or  for  its  general  activities 
or  for  such  responsibilities  as  it  may  t>e  as- 
signed in  furtherance  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  National 
M^power  Advisory  Committee  shaU  be  paid 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  up  to  the  per 
diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  for  GS-18  when 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  National  Man- 
power Advisory  Committee,  including  travel 
time,  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses 
and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  au- 
thorized by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5703)  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently and  receiving  compensation  on  a  per 
diem,  when  actually  employed,  basis. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL   ADVISORY   COUNCIL 

S»c.  604.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  shall  establish  an  Inter- 
governmental Advisory  Council  on  Manpower 


to  advise  him  with  regard  to  matters  involv- 
ing intergovernmental  relationships  In  the 
development  and  conduct  of  programs  under 
this  Act.  Including,  but  not  limited  to  the 
assignment  of  manpower  responsibilities 
among  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
mental units,  appropriations  of  funds,  des- 
ignation of  program  areas,  selection  of  prime 
sponsors,  and  State  and  area  compliance  with 
provision  of  this  Act.  Members  of  the  Council 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  from 
among  governors,  mayors,  and  other  elected 
State  or  local  public  officials.  In  selecting 
members  of  the  Council,  the  Secretary  shall 
assure  an  equitable  balance  in  the  political 
affiliation  of  its  members.  The  Secretary  shall 
designate  a  Chairman  of  the  Council.  Mem- 
liers  of  the  Council  shall  receive  no  com- 
pensation and  shall  not  be  Federal  employ- 
ees for  any  purpose.  They  shall  be  allowed 
travel  exptenses  and  f>er  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  5703  for 
I>er6ons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently  and  receiving  compensation 
on  a  per  diem,  when  actually  employed 
basis. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  605.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
such  reports  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  as  he  deems  appropriate  pertain- 
ing to  manpower  requirements,  resources, 
use,  and  training,  and  his  recommendations 
for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year,  and  the  Pres- 
ident shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  within 
sixty  days  after  the  beginning  of  each  regu- 
lar session  a  report  pertaining  to  manpower 
requirements,  resources,  utilization,  and 
training. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  606.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
terms — 

(a)  "Secretary"  shall  mean  the  Secretary 
of  Labor: 

(b)  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. 

(c)  The  term  "United  States"  when  used 
in  a  geographical  sense  Includes  all  those 
places  named  In  subsection  (b) ,  and  all  other 
places  continental  or  insular,  subject  to  tb» 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

RULES    AND    RECULATIOKS 

Sec.  607.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  under  this  Act  as  he 
deems  necessary.  Such  regulations  may  In- 
clude adjustments  in  any  requirements  of 
title  I  relating  to  elected  officials  of  State 
and  local  governments,  where  such  adjust- 
ments are  necessary  in  light  of  the  special 
status  or  governmental  structure  of  such 
States,  and  may  Include  adjustments  au- 
thorized by  section  204  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1968. 

AUTHORTTT     TO     CONTRACT    AND     EXPEND     FUNDS 

Sec.  608.  The  Secretary  may  make  such 
grants,  contracts,  or  agreements,  establish 
such  procedures  (subject  to  such  policies, 
rules,  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe), 
and  make  such  payments.  In  Installments 
and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
or  otherwise  allocate  or  expend  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act,  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  including  necessary  adjustments  In 
payments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments.  The  Secretary  may  also 
withhold  funds  otherwise  payable  under  this 
Act  In  order  to  recover  any  amounts  ex- 
pended in  the  current  or  Immediately  prior 
fiscal  year  in  violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  an  approved  State  plan.  Any 
funds  so  withheld  shall  be  available  for  re- 
apportionment by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  section  601(c) :  Except,  That  funds 
withheld  during  a  fiscal  year  to  cover 
amounts  expended  in  a  prior  fiscal  year  shall 
be  available  for  immediate  reapportionment. 
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ACCEPTANCE  OF  GIFTS  AND  VOLUNTARY   SERVICES 

Sec.  609.  The  Secretary  U  authorized,  in 
carrying  out  his  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities under  this  Act,  to: 

( 1 )  accept  In  the  name  of  the  Department, 
and  employ  or  dispose  of  in  furtherance  of 
the  puropees  of  this  Act.  or  of  any  title 
thereof,  any  money,  or  property,  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible,  re- 
ceived by  gift,  devise,  bequest  or  otherwise: 
and 

(2)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C."  665(b)). 

CRIMINAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  610.  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  665  to 
read  as  follows: 

THEFT     OR      EMBEZZLEMENT      FROM      MANPOWER 
FITNDS;    IMPROPER    INDUCEMENT 

"Sec.  665.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  di- 
rector, agent,  or  employee  of,  or  connected 
in  any  capacity  with,  any  agency  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  the  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1969  embezzles,  willfully 
misapplies,  steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  any 
of  the  moneys,  funds,  assets,  or  property 
which  are  the  subject  of  a  grant  or  contract 
of  assistance  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both:  but  If 
the  amount  so  embezzled,  misapplied,  stolen, 
or  obtained  by  fraud  does  not  exceed  »100, 
he  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  by  threat  of  procuring  dis- 
missal of  any  person  from  employment  or  of 
refusal  to  employ  or  refusal  to  renew  a  con- 
tract of  emplojrment  in  connection  with  a 
grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under  the 
Manpower  Training  Act  of  1969  induces  any 
person  to  give  up  any  money  or  thing  of  any 
value  to  any  person  (Including  such  grantee 
agency)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000. 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both." 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  611.  (a)There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  titles  I,  m,  IV,  V.  and 
VI  of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  U  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  title  II  of  this  Act. 

LIMrrATIONS    ON    USE    OF    APPROPRIATED    FUNDS 

Sec.  612.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  may  be  transferred 
with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  between  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  If 
such  funds  are  used  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  specifically  authorized  and 
appropriated. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept 
and  utilize  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
other  Federal  statutes  If  such  funds  are 
utilized  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
specifically  authorized  and  appropriated.  To 
the  extent  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  such 
other  Federal  Statutes,  the  provisions  of  the 
latter  shall  govern,  except  as  provided  under 
subsection  (c). 

(c)  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  President,  where  funds  are  advanced  for 
a  program  to  any  agency  assisted  under  this 
Act,  any  one  Federal  "gency  may  be  desig- 
nated to  act  for  all  In  administering  the 
funds  advanced.  In  such  cases,  a  single  local 
share  requirement  may  be  established  ac- 
cording to  the  i«oporUon  of  funds  advaxxcad 


by  such  agency,  and  any  such  agency  may 
waive  any  technical  grant  or  contract  re- 
quirement (as  defined  by  such  regulations) 
which  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  similar  re- 
quirements of  the  administering  agency  or 
which  the  administering  agency  does  not 
impose. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  vest  In 
public  or  private  non-profit  agencies,  title  to 
equipment  purchased  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  purchased  with  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose,  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate. 

(e)  Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  titles 
I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  VI  of  this  Act  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  lor  one  fiscal  year 
beyond  that  for  which  appropriated. 

ADVANCE    FUNDING 

Sec.  613.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
adequate  notice  of  funding  available  under 
this  Act,  appropriations  for  grants,  contracts, 
or  other  payments  under  this  Act  are  au- 
thorized to  be  Included  in  the  appropriation 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  are  available  for  obliga- 
tion. 

(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  notwithstanding 
that  its  initial  application  will  result  in  the 
enactment  In  the  same  year  (whether  in  the 
same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise)  of  two 
separate  appropriations,  one  for  the  then 
current  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

PAYMENTS    TO    PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE    RECIPIENTS 

SEC.  614.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
titles  I,  IV.  X,  XIV.  and  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  a  State  plan  approved  under 
any  such  title  shall  provide  that  no  payment 
made  to  any  {jerson  pursuant  to  section 
109(d)(1)  or  109(e)  of  this  Act  shall  be  re- 
garded (A)  as  Income  or  resources  of  that 
person  In  determining  his  need  under  such 
approved  State  plan,  or  (B)  as  Income  or 
resources  of  any  other  person  in  determining 
the  need  of  that  other  person  under  such  ap- 
proved State  plan.  No  funds  to  which  a  State 
is  otherwise  entitled  under  titles  I,  IV,  X, 
XIV,  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
any  period  before  the  first  month  beginning 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  State's  first 
regular  legislative  session  which  adjourns 
more  than  sixty  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  section  shall  be  withheld  by  reason  of 
any  action  taken  pursuant  to  a  State  statute 
which  prevents  such  State  from  complying 
with  the  reqtiirements  of  this  paragraph. 

LABOR    STANDARDS 

SEC.  615.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
any  construction,  alteration,  or  repair.  In- 
cluding painting  and  decorating  of  projects, 
buildings,  and  works  which  are  federally 
assisted  under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
simUar  construction  In  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5).  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  such  labor 
standards,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176:  64  Stat.  1267)  and 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  1,  1934,  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40  U.S.C. 
276(c)). 

PROVISIONS    AFFECTING    EXISTING   AUTHORITIKS 

Sec.  616.  (a)  The  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962.  as  amended  (43 
U.S.C.  2571  et  seq).  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Title  V.  Part  A  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (43  UJS.C. 
2701  et  seq.) .  is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Title  I,  Part  B  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 


"Part  B — Research,  Experimental,  and  De- 
velopment   AUTHORITT    IN    THE    MANPOWER 

Area 

"statement  of  purpose 

"Sec.  120.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  authority  for  the  conduct  of  research, 
experimental,  and  developmental  activities 
focused  on  providing  more  effective  means 
for  dealing  with  the  employment  and  em- 
ployment-related problems  of  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged. 

"ACTIVrrlES  AUTHORIZED 

Sec  121.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized  vo 
contract  with  or  provide  financial  assistance 
to  public  agencies  or  private  organizations 
lor  the  payment  of  all  or  part  of  the  costs  cl 
developing  and  carrying  out  programs  de- 
signed to  further  the  purposes  of  this  part 
Programs  assisted  under  this  part  shall  be 
of  an  experimental,  developmental,  demon- 
stration, or  pilot  nature  and  shall  be  struc- 
tured in  such  manner  as  the  Director  deems 
will  best  equip  them  to  yield  information  as 
to  the  relative  effectiveness  of  various  ap- 
proaches (Including  new  approaches  and  re- 
finements or  variations  of  traditional  ap- 
proaches) directed  to  the  solution  of  the 
employment  and  employment-related  prob- 
lems of  the  economically  disadvantaged.  Such 
programs  may  Include  provision  for  sup- 
portive and  follow-up  services. 

"lb)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  202  of  the  Manpower  Training  Act 
of  1969.  the  Director  may,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  carry  out  ac- 
tivities under  the  authority  of  this  part 
which  are  of  the  type  provided  for  in  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  section  215  of  such 
Act. 

"(c)  In  formulating  plans  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  section,  the  Director  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and.  op 
appropriate,  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies. 

"TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE    AND    TRAINING 

"SEC.  122.  The  Director  may  provide  (di- 
rectly or  through  contracts  or  other  appro- 
priate arrangements)  technical  assistance  to 
assist  in  the  initiation  or  effective  operation 
of  programs  under  this  part.  He  may  also 
make  arrangements  for  the  training  of  in- 
structors and  other  personnel  needed  to  carry 
out  programs  under  this  part. 

"RESEARCH    AND    EVALUATION 

"Sec.  123.  The  Director  Is  authorized  t*- 
contract  with  or  provide  financial  assistance 
to  public  agencies  or  private  organizations 
for  research  pertaining  to  the  pvirposes  of 
this  part.  He  shall  also  provide  for  the  care- 
ful and  systematic  evaluation  of  program.": 
related  to  the  purposes  of  this  part,  directly 
or  by  contracting  for  independent  evalu- 
ations, ^^ith  a  view  to  measuring  specific 
benefits,  so  far  as  practical,  and  providing 
information  needed  to  assess  the  relative  po- 
tential of  the  various  approaches  employed 
In  such  programs  for  contributing  signifi- 
cantly to  the  solution  of  employment  and 
employment-related  problems  of  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged.  In  formulating 
plans  for  the  implementation  of  this  section 
the  Director  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and,  as  appropriate  with  the  head^ 
of  other  Federal  agencies. 

"SPECIAL    CONDITIONS 

"Sec.  124.  Participants  in  programs  under 
this  part  shall  not  be  deemed  Federal  em- 
ployees and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  Federal  employment. 
Including  those  relating  to  hours  of  work, 
rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  Federal  employment  ben- 
efits, except  that  participants  designated  by 
the  Director  In  projects  and  activities  car- 
ried out  by  the  Director  pursuant  to  section 
121(b)  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  Federal 
employees  to  the  same  extent  and  for  the 
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same  purposes  as  eiirollees  in  the  program 
conducted  by  the  l^ecretary  of  Labor  ptir- 
suant  to  title  11  of  ^he  Manpower  Training 
Act  of  19«9." 

(d)  The  amendm^t  of  the  provisions  of 
title  I-B  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  and  the  repeal  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  of  1962. 
amended,  provided  f}r  in  this  section  shall 
not  affect  any  grant  )r  contract  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  such  statutes  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.  Unexpended  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  authorities  repealed 
under  siibsectton  (a  )  and  the  authorities 
provided  in  Title  I.  I'art  B  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  prior  to  its  amend 
ment  by  this  Act  sKall.  except  as  directed 
.__  ^,  -  ^  .J  ^_  made  available  to  carry 
this  Act. 


by  the  President,  be 
out  the  provisions  of 


Sec.  617.   (a)    Tltl^ 
section  502(a) ) .  and 
the  on  July  1,  1970 

(b)   Title    n    shai: 
July  1.  1971,  except  f^r 
shall  become  effectlv 
ment  of  this  Act. 


«rFECT(VE    DATES 

I.  III.  IV,  V   (except 
VI  shall  become  effec- 


The  material 
follows:  .  - 

SECTT0f.'-BY=3i:CTION 

Training 
Section   1.  The  Acu 
power  Training  Act  ol 
Section  2.  Findings 


furnished  by  Mr.  Javits 


Analysis  of  Manpower 
Act  of  1969 

Is  entitled   the  Man- 
1969. 
and  Purpose. 


expended  i 


Uiged 


tv 


needfd 


TITLE  I STATE 

Section  101.  Eliglb|i 
grams  and  activities 
this  title  may  be 
are  not  limited  to;  ba^ 
employablllty:  outreaih 
recruitment:  placemen 
ices,  orientation  to 
work  situation:  occu 
portive  services;  wort 
ployed  and  dlsadvan 
work  for  students: 
development  of  Job 
Job  structuring  and 
hire  or  upgrade 
first  be  fully  product 
nical  assistance 
the  program. 

Section  102.  Grants 
hensive  Manpower 
will  grant  to  a  State 
portionment  if  the 
complies   with   Its 
velopment  plan  and 
prehensive   manpowei 
sponsible  for  carrying 
under  this  Act  and 

The  State  must 
ignation  of  local  prii^e 
be   responsible   for 
or  providing  for  the 
grams  assisted  under 
Metropolitan  Statistidal 
which     the     Secretary' 
Prime  sponsors  will 
general  government; 
Ists  to  name  other 
agencies  under  certain 
sponsors  will  plan  a 
their  areas.  States 
standards  of  exempla^ 
reive  100  percent  of 
stead  of  66  ^j  percent. 

Section    103.    Grant^ 
Plans   in   Absence   of 
Man{>ower  Agency:  In 
has  an  approved  plan 
manpower    agency, 
agreement  with  the 
lead  agency  to  conduct 
Act   and  receive  25 
apportioned  funds, 
pend    the   remaining 
with  the  approved  pla^. 


I'LANS   AND  CHANTS 


e  Activities:   The  pro- 
tor  which  funds  under 
shall  include,  but 
c  education  which  aids 
counseling:  testing; 
t  and  follow-up  serv- 
M^orlc  discipline  and  the 
patlonal  training;  sup- 
experience  for  unem- 
persons;  part-time 
relocation  assistance;  the 
opportunities,  including 
redesign;   incentives  to 
indlvjiduals  who  may  not  at 
ve;  training  and  tech- 
in  connection  with 


become  effective  on 
section  201(a).  which 
on  the  date  of  enact- 


A|[encies: 
e)B6=. 
Sdate 
a J  proved 


ths 
also 


to  States  with  Compre- 
The  Secretary 
S6='i  percent  of  its  ap- 
has  submitted  and 
manpKJwer   de- 
s  maintaining  a  com- 
agency   which   is  re- 
out  activities  financed 
Wagner-Peyser  Act. 
provide  for  the  dee- 
sponsors  who  shall 
nning,  administering 
ikdministration  of  pro- 
thls  Act  in  Standard 
areas  or  other  areas 
deems     appropriate, 
be  units  of  local 
lowever,  authority  ex- 
c  bodies  or  private 
circumstances.  Prime 
conduct  programs  in 
also  comply  with 
performance  will  re- 
ipportioned  funds  In- 


pla: 


ge  lerally 


piibU 


inil 
which 


to   Carry   out  State 
State   Comprehensive 
the  event  that  a  State 
but  no  comprehensive 
Governor    may,    by 
Secretary,  designate  a 
programs  under  the 
^rcent  of  the  State's 
Secretary  will  ex- 
funds   in    accordance 


the 


The 


Section  104.  Approval  of  State  Compre- 
hensive Manpower  Development  Plans :  State 
plans  must  provide  for  the  conduct  of  pro- 
grams and  the  furnishing  of  services  in  ac- 
cordance with  requirements  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (as  to  the  conduct  of 
traditional  health,  education,  and  welfare 
activities).  Plans  must  provide'  for  establish- 
ment and  support  of  state  manpower  plan- 
ning organizations  and  area  advisory  bodies 
which  will  have  planning-  and  evaluation 
res{x>nsibilities.  Provision  Is  made  for  par- 
ticipation of  low  income  groups  in  planning 
and  evaluation.  The  Secretary  may  approve 
all  or  a  part  of  the  plan. 

Section  105.  Planning  Grants:  The  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  estab- 
lish and  support  state  and  area  manpower 
planning  bodies  and  development  of  the 
State  plan. 

Section  106.  Noncompliance  or  Absence  of 
an  Approved  Plan:  In  absence  of  an  ap- 
proved plsm,  the  Secretary  will  utilize  the 
State's  apportionment  to  provide  manpower 
services  within  the  State.  The  Secretary  may 
withhold  funds  in  event  of  noncompliance 
with  the  plan  and  furnish  these  services  as 
provided  in  the  plan.  The  Secretary  may  also 
provide  services  where  the  plan  does  not  pro- 
vide for  all  the  services  required  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Secretary's  guidelines.  Deter- 
minations of  noncompliance  must  have  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  respecting  those  mat- 
ters with  regard  to  which  his  concurrence 
was  required  In  the  approval  of  grants. 

Section  107.  Eligible  Individuals:  In  gen- 
eral, program  participants  must  be  unem- 
ployed, underemployed,  low  Income,  or  oth- 
erwise disadvantaged  persons  age  16  or  older. 
The  Secretary  may  modify  these  require- 
ments where  appropriate. 

Section  108.  Special  Conditions:  This  sec- 
tion prescribes  condition  for  assistance  un- 
der title  I.  including  conditions  relating  to: 
compensation  and  allowances:  conditions  of 
employment  or  training;  standards  of  health 
and  safety;  workmen's  compensation  protec- 
tions; nondiscrimination  ban  on  projects  in- 
volving construction,  operation,  or  mainte- 
nance of  places  of  religious  worship  or  sec- 
tarian instruction;  displacement  of  employed 
workers:  relocation  of  establishments;  main- 
tenance of  state  and  local  effort;  and  record- 
keeping, reports,  and  inspections. 

Section  109.  Compensation  and  Allow- 
ances :  This  section  sets  forth  the  compensa- 
tion and  allowances  which  will,  ordinarily, 
be  payable  to  program  participants.  Pull 
time  institutional  trainees  and  certain  other 
program  participants  will  receive  a  depend- 
ents' allowance  and  a  basic  allowance  which 
is  related  to  the  average  weekly  wage  cov- 
ered by  the  unemployment  compensation 
law  In  the  State  in  which  the  individual  was 
referred  for  participation.  The  basic  allow- 
ance will  be  Increased  in  three  phases  be- 
tween date  of  enactment  and  July  1.  1972. 
The  section  contains  sp>ecial  provisions  for 
public  assistance  recipients,  participants 
over  21  years  of  age  who  are  not  the  heads 
of  a  household,  participants  under  18,  par- 
ticipants receiving  unemployment  compen- 
sation, participants  engaged  in  full  time  in- 
stitutional training  who  are  also  engaged  in 
work  experience  or  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams, part-time  participants.  It  also  has 
special  compensation  provisions  for  partici- 
pants engaged  In  work  experience  and  em- 
ployer compensated  on-the-job  training.  It 
provides  for  transportation  and  maintenance 
allowances  and  a  completion  bonus,  and  Im- 
poses a  104  week  maximum  on  certain  allow- 
ances. 

Section  110.  Interstate  Agreements:  The 
consent  of  Congress  is  given  to  interstate 
agreements  necessary  to  facilitate  compli- 
ance with  the  Act's  requirements  where  such 
agreements  are  approved  by   the  Secretary. 


Section  111.  Interagency  Concurrence: 
This  section  requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
in  any  conduct  of  programs  under  the  title, 
to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  re- 
gard to  certain  programs  of  a  traditional 
health,   educational,   and  welfare  character. 

Section  112.  Advisory  Panels:  This  section 
expressly  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  utilize 
the  advice  of  various  advisory  committees, 
panels,  or  organizations  In  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities. 

title    II — JOB    CORPS 

Section  201.  Amendments  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act:  This  section  amends  the 
Job  Corps  provisions  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  (effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment) and  the  provisions  of  title  VIII  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  (effective  on  July 
1,  1971). 

Section  202.  Transfer  of  the  Job  Corps: 
This  section  transfers  the  Job  Corps  provi- 
sions of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to 
the  Manpower  Training  Act  and  transfers 
authority  of  the  Director  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Appropriate  amendments  are  made  In 
these  provisions.  Including  jwovlslons  relat- 
ing to  allowances,  and  additional  authori- 
ties for  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

title  IU — SPECIAL    FEDERAL    PROGRAMS 

Section  301.  Information,  Research,  and 
Development:  This  section  provides  author- 
ity for  the  conduct  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
of  various  fwograms  of  Information,  Investi- 
gations, research  and  development,  experi- 
mental, developmental,  demonstration  and 
pilot  projects  related  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Act. 

Section  302.  Labor  Market  Information: 
This  section  requires  the  development  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  of  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  labor  market  information  on  a  na- 
tional, State,  local  or  other  appropriate  basis. 

Section  303.  Manpower  Utilization:  This 
section  requires  the  Secretary  to  establish 
a  program  for  the  Improvement  of  manpower 
utilization  in  sectors  of  the  economy  ex- 
periencing persistent  manpower  shortages, 
or  in  other  situations  requiring  maximum 
utilization    of    existing    manpower. 

Section  304.  Evaluation:  This  section  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  provide  for  a  system 
of  continuing  evaluation  of  all  programs  and 
activities  conducted  pursuant  to  the  Act. 

Section  305.  Training  and  Technical  As- 
sistance: The  section  authorizes  the  fur- 
nishing of  training  and  technical  assistance 
needed  in  connection  with  programs  estab- 
lished under  the  Act  and  permits  special  as- 
signments of  ijersonnel  to  public  or  private 
agencies,  institutions,  or  employers. 

TITLE    IV national    COMPUTERIZED    JOB    BANK 

Section  401.  Findings  and  Purpose. 

Section  402.  Establishment  of  the  Pro- 
gram: The  section  requires  the  Secretary  to 
develop  and  establish  the  computerized  Job 
bank  program  making  maximum  effective 
use  of  electronic  data  processing  and  tele- 
communications systems.  The  program  will 
be  coordinated  with  the  programs  estab- 
lished under  title  I. 

Section  403.  Conduct  of  the  Program:  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
State  or  local  agencies,  including  grants  for 
purchase  or  other  acquisition  of  necessary 
equipment.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  un- 
der certain  circumstances  to  conduct  the 
program  directly  or  through  arrangements 
with  public  or  private  agencies  and  organi- 
zations. 

Section  404.  Experiments.  Demonstrations. 
Research,  and  Development:  This  section 
provides  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  con- 
duct experimental  or  demonstration  projects, 
research  and  development  necessary  to  Im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  the  Job  bank 
program. 

Section  405.  Rules,  Regulations,  and  Stand- 
ards: This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
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prescribe  r»iles,  regulations,  and  standards. 
Including  those  related  to  the  compaUblUty 
of  data  systems  on  a  nationwide  basis  and 
those  necessary  to  assure  the  confidentiality 
of  information  submitted  In  confidence. 

TITLE  V MANPOWER  POLICY  AS  AN  ECONOMIC 

STABILIZER 

Section  501.  Findings  and  Pvirpose. 

Section  602.  Extended  Appropriations:  The 
section  provides  an  automatic  additional  ap- 
propriation of  10  percent  of  the  appropria- 
tion in  any  year  in  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  national  unemployment  has 
exceeded  4.5  percent  for  three  consecutive 
calendar  months.  Funds  so  appropriated  may 
be  used  without  regard  to  the  apportionment 
formula  prescribed  In  title  VI.  No  further  ob- 
ligation of  funds  appropriated  under  this 
section  may  be  made  subsequent  to  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  that  the  rate  of 
national  unemployment  has  receded  below 
4.5  percent.  Whenever  the  Secretary  makes  a 
determination  under  this  section,  he  must 
notify  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  publish  his  determination  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

Section  503.  Conduct  of  the  Program:  This 
section  establishes  certain  requirements,  in- 
cluding interagency  consultation.  In  the  con- 
duct of  programs  under  the  title. 

TTTLE  VI — MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  601.  Apportionment:  The  section 
requires  that  seventy-five  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  titles  I,  III, 
and  VI  be  apportioned  among  the  states  for 
grants  under  title  I  in  accordance  with  an 
apportionment  formula  which  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe.  Apportionments  to  a  State 
may  not  exceed  nine  times  the  contribution 
made  by  the  State  to  title  I  programs,  except 
where  the  Secretary  waives  this  requirement. 
The  Secretary  will  designate  a  minimum 
share  of  a  State's  apportionment  for  use  in 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  or 
other  appropriate  areas  within  a  State. 

Five  percent  of  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  titles  I,  III,  and  VI  will  be  available  for 
such  period  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
for  additional  apportionment  to  the  states 
on  a  93  for  $1  matching  fund  basis  if  the 
State  complies  with  exemplary  performance 
standards. 

The  remaining  20  percent  of  the  funds  may 
be  expended  by  the  Secretary  as  he  may  find 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act,  including  programs  and  activities  au- 
thorized under  title  I.  He  may  conduct  any 
such  programs  either  directly  or  through 
other  arrangements  which  he  deems  appro- 
priate. 

Section  602.  Publication  of  Apportionment 
Formula:  Provision  Is  made  for  publication 
In  the  Federal  Register  of  the  apportionment 
formula  and  certain  information  related  to 
the  apportionment  of  funds.  Annual  review 
of  the  apportionment  formula  is  required. 

Section  603.  Advisory  Committees:  The 
section  establishes  a  National  Manpower  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  regional  advisory 
committees. 

Section  604.  Intergovernmental  Advisory 
Council:  The  section  establishes  an  Inter- 
governmental Advisory  Council  on  Man- 
power which  shall  consist  of  members 
selected  from  among  governors,  mayors,  and 
other  elected  State  or  local  public  officials. 
The  Council  will  advise  on  matters  involv- 
ing Intergovernmental  relationships  in  the 
development  and  conduct  of  programs  under 
the  Act. 

Section  605.  Reports:  The  section  requires 
the  Secretary  to  make  appropriate  reports 
and  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
requires  the  President  to  make  an  annual 
manpower  report  to  the  Congress. 

Section  606.  Definitions:  The  section  In- 
cludes definitions  of  "state",  "Secretary",  and 
"United  States"  when  used  In  a  geographical 
sense. 


Section  607.  Rules  and  Regulations:  The 
section  authorises  the  Secretary  to  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  deemed  necessary.  In- 
cluding adjustments  in  certain  requirements 
of  the  Act. 

Section  608.  Authority  to  Contract  and 
Expend  Funds:  The  section  contains  provi- 
sions related  to  the  expenditure  of  funds 
and  the  withholding  of  funds  to  cover 
amounts  Improperly  expended. 

Section  609.  Acceptance  of  Gifts  and  Vol- 
untary Services:  The  section  authorizes  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Secretary  of  gifts  and  vol- 
untary services  notwithstanding  other  pro- 
visions of  law. 

Section  610.  Criminal  Provisions:  The  sec- 
tion amends  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  make  a  Federal  criminal  offense  the 
theft  or  embezzlement  from  manpower  funds 
and  certain  Improper  Inducements  related 
to  conduct  of  programs  under  the  Act. 

Section  611.  Appropriations  Authorized: 
The  section  authorizes  necessary  appropri- 
ations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act. 

Section  612.  Limitations  on  Use  of  Appro- 
priated Funds:  This  section  authorizes 
transfer  of  funds  between  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  under 
appropriate  conditions,  and  includes  Joint 
funding  provisions.  It  authorizes  vesting  of 
equipment  In  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  provides  that  funds  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  titles  I,  II,  III,  IV  and  VI 
will  remain  available  for  obligation  for  one 
fiscal  year  beyond  that  for  which  approprl- 

Section  613.  Advance  Funding:  This  sec- 
tion provides  that  appropriations  for  grants 
and  other  payments  under  the  Act  are  au- 
thorized to  be  Included  In  the  appropriations 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  are  available  for  obli- 
gation. 

Section  614.  Payments  to  Public  Assist- 
ance Recipients:  This  section  provides  that 
incentive  payments  to  public  assistance  re- 
cipients under  title  I  will  not  be  regarded 
as  Income  or  resources  for  the  purposes  of 
determining  need  under  titles  I,  rv,  X.  XIV. 
or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Section  615.  Labor  Standards:  This  sec- 
tion provides  prevailing  wage  standards  for 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  In  construction, 
alteration  or  repair  work  assisted  by  the 
Act. 

Section  616.  Provisions  Affecting  Existing 
Authorities:  This  section  repeals  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  and 
Title  V,  Part  A  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  It  provides  a  revised  part  B  of  Title  I 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  The  new 
Part  I-B  authorizes  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  undertake  var- 
ious programs  of  research,  experimental  and 
developmental  activities. 

Section  617.  EffecUve  Dates:  Titles  I.  IH. 
IV.  V  (except  section  502(a))  and  VI  are 
made  effective  on  July  1.  1970.  "Htle  II  will 
become  effective  on  July  1,  1971,  except  for 
section  201(a)  which  Is  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment. 

Statement  in  Explanation  of  Manpower 
Training  Act  op  1969 — A  Draft  Bill  To 
Assist  Persons  in  Overcoming  Obstacles 
to  Suitable  Employment 


general 
Many  new  manpower  programs  have  been 
developed  In  recent  years  to  aid  the  unem- 
ployed, underemployed,  and  low  Income 
groups.  Efforts  to  coordinate  these  separately 
conceived  programs  through  existing  admin- 
istrative arrangements  have  been  Ineffective. 
The  patchwork  of  programs  and  responsibil- 
ities within  and  among  agencies  has  made  It 
Impossible  to  establish  a  constructive  Fed- 
eral-State-local    partnership    for    providing 


manpower  services  to  the  Individual.  Sepa- 
rate categorical  programs  are  often  unre- 
sponsive to  community  needs  and  may  Im- 
pede the  delivery  of  manpower  services  to 
persons  they  ore  intended  to  help. 

The  proposed  Manpower  Training  Act  will 
create  a  comprehensive  manpower  services 
system.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  provide 
guidelines  and  national  priorities,  review 
and  approve  annual  State  plans  of  service, 
and  evaluate  performance  of  State  and  area 
manpower  service  systems.  The  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  be  required  with  regard  to  those 
programs  within  that  Department's  tradi- 
tional areas  of  responsibility.  The  Governors 
vnw  determine  the  utilization  of  manpower 
program  resources,  be  responsible  for  State 
comprehensive  manpower  plans,  assure  the 
provision  of  manpower  services  in  rural  areas 
and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  and  monitor 
program  performance.  The  Mayors  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  planning  and  implementing 
manpower  programs  In  urban  areas. 
The  Act  will: 

{ 1 )  Assure  that  the  people  who  need  and 
desire  Job  training,  especially  the  disadvan- 
taged, have  ready  access  to  the  combination 
of  training  and  other  manpower  services 
they  require  to  find  and  hold  good  Jobs. 
These  services  will  be  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual. 

(2)  Decentralize  administration  of  man- 
power programs  to  States  and  metropolitan 
areas,  step  by  step,  as  Governors  and  Mayors 
demonstrate  Interest  and  establish  adminis- 
trative capacity  in  the  manpower  area.  As 
the  system  develops  the  States  and  areas  will 
be  delegated  administrative  responsibility  for 
successively  larger  shares  (ultimately  100%  i 
of  the  funds  apportioned  to  operate  man- 
power programs.  The  Secretary  will  retain 
20%  of  funds  appropriated  for  direct  use,  as 
In  national  projects. 

(3)  Provide  flexible  funding  for  manpower 
programs  so  that  they  may  be  planned  in 
the  community   to  meet  community   needs 

(4)  Consolidate  manpower  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Labor  Department. 

(5)  Unify  administration  of  manpower 
services  by  establishing  State  ard  area  sin- 
gle Prime  Sponsors  who  will  be  responsible 
for  the  planning  and  conduct  of  all  serv- 
ices. 

(6)  Make  the  present  training  allowance 
system  more  equitable. 

(7)  Require  annual  comprehensive  man- 
power plans  which  are  responsive  not  only 
to  State  and  local  needs  but  also  to  national 
priorities  and  guidelines,  as  the  basis  for 
grants. 

(8)  Provide  an  equitable  distribution  of 
resources  among  the  cities  and  rural  areas 
while  working  through  a  State  grant  sys- 
tem. 

(9)  Provide  for  a  National  Computerized 
Job  Bank. 

(10)  Facilitate  the  use  of  the  manpower 
program  as  an  economic  stabilizer  by  auto- 
matically increasing  appropriations  10  per- 
cent If  the  national  unemployment  rate 
reaches  4'^  percent  for  three  consecutive 
months. 

(11)  Establish  an  Intergovernmental  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Manpower,  composed  of 
Governors.  Mayors  and  other  local  officials 

summary  of  major  provisions 
IndiridiiaU-^ed  services 
All  program  services — currently  encom- 
passed in  separate  programs — will  be  avail- 
able to  design  and  carry  out  an  "employ- 
ability  development  plan"  for  each  individ- 
ual tailored  to  his  needs.  In  general,  persons 
who  are  16  years  of  age  and  older  and  who 
are  unemployed,  underemployed,  or  low  In- 
come would  be  eUgible  to  receive  services 
under  the  Act  Any  other  person  could  par- 
ticipate when  it  was  determined  such  par- 
ticipation would  Improve  the  utilisation  of 
the  Nation's  manpower  resources. 
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available    for-  supple- 

ts  to  States  and  areas 

exemplary     performance 

Government  will  con- 

loUar  of  available  State 


out 
Government 


prcpram  atithority 

;  >ercent  of  the  funds  will 
expenditure  directly  by  the 
the  purposes  of  the 
would  be  au- 
^irectly  for  all  or  a  por- 
of  program  activities 
to  assure  its  responsi- 
M^npower  Training  Act  or 
partial  compliance  with 
Manpower   Training   Act. 
programs  could   be  con- 
funds  not  apportioned 


to  the  States.  In  conducting  research  and 
demonstration  programs  under  title  in,  the 
Secretary  of  Lat>or  will  consult  fully  with  in- 
terested Federal  agencies  (including  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  the  programs  on  the  Federal  service) . 
Afanpotrer  training  as  an  economic  stabilizer 
In  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  national 
unemployment  rate  reaches  4.5  percent  for 
three  consecutive  months,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  could  spend  additional  funds  on  au- 
thorized programs  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
amount  then  appropriated  under  the  Act  for 
that  year.  When  unemployment  drops  below 
the  trigger  level,  remaining  unobligated 
funds  will  no  longer  be  available. 

Computerized  Job  Bank 
A  National  Computerized  Job  Bank  would 
be  established  in  each  State,  or  on  a  regional 
basis  where  sparsely  populated  States  can  be 
grouped  together,  to  facilitate  the  placement 
of  persons  in  employment  for  which  they  are 
qualified-.  The  Bank  would  be  operated  with- 
in each  State  by  the  State  Employment  Serv- 
ice. The  Secretary  would  operate  the 
interstate  phase  of  the  Bank's  operation,  col- 
lecting information  from  each  State  and 
making  it  available  to  all  States.  Information 
regarding  both  Job  applicants  and  Job  orders 
would  be  processed  through  the  system.  To 
the  extent  that  Federal  agency  vacancy  in- 
formation may  be  required,  the  Secretary 
will  consult  fully  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  developing  any 
reporting  requirements.  Federal  vacancies 
will  be  filled  in  accordance  with  laws 
and  regulations  which  apply  to  Federal 
employment. 

Advisory  bodies 

The  National  Manpower  Advisory  Com- 
mittee will  be  continued. 

A  new  Intergovernmental  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Manpower  will  be  established.  It  will 
be  composed  of  representative  Governors, 
Mayors,  and  other  elected  local  officials,  and 
will  advise  the  Secretary  on  the  Pederal- 
State-local  partnership  established  to  admin- 
ister manjjower  programs. 

Other  acts  affected 
The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  and  "ntle  V  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  are  repealed  and  replaced  by 
the  manpower  services  provisions  of  this  Act. 
The  provisions  of  Title  I-B  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  are  also  replaced  by  the 
manpKJwer  services  provisions  of  this  Act.  A 
new  Title  I-B  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  authorizes  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  undertake  experimental  programs 
in  the  employment  and  employment-related 
problems  of  the  poor.  Title  I-A  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  (Job  Corps)  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Manpower  Training  Act,  and 
administration  is  placed  directly  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 
FOR  MILITARY  PROCT.tREMENT, 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT, 
AND  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP 
MISSILE  TEST  FACILITIES  AT 
KWAJALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND 
RESERVE  COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1970 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  na- 
val vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles 
and  to  authorize  the  construction  of  test 
facilities  at  Kawajalein  Missile  Range, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  person- 
nel strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   Mr.   President.   I 
8wk  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  two  and  a  half  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  sum  up 
the  situation  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted in  connection  with  the  Fulbrtght 
amendment. 

The  first  thing  I  wish  to  make  clear 
to  the  Senate  is  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  already  has  cut  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  by  over 
a  billion  dollars.  The  cut  suggested  by 
Senator  Fulbright  amounts  to  close  to 
$46  million,  in  an  area  in  which  we  al- 
ready have  cut  S50  million,  of  which  $40 
million  will  be  falling  on  the  same  pro- 
grams about  which  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  complaining  so  strongly. 

The  committee  has  had  the  best  of 
staff  work,  excellent  staff  work.  This 
year,  the  chairman  set  up  the  R.  &  D. 
Subcommittee,  and  a  hard  and  close 
scrutiny  was  conducted  into  these  areas 
of  the  budget. 

Sometimes  when  we  approach  a  prob- 
lem and  try  to  cut  in  and  reduce  the 
expenditures,  we  suddenly  l)ecome  aware 
that  if  we  cut  too  deeply,  go  a  little  too 
far,  we  may  be  doing  more  harm  than 
good  and  may  nullify  any  good  that  has 
been  done. 

In  1970.  we  have  been  able  to  reduce 
this  budget.  We  feel  very  strongly  that 
when  Senator  Fulbright  suggests  that 
some  of  these  small  progi-ams  be  cut  by 
58  percent,  by  36  percent,  by  33  percent, 
he  is  in  effect  reducing  these  programs 
more  than  he  should.  So  when  we  con- 
sider our  own  cuts,  which  have  measured 
anywhere  from  10  to  12  percent  on  these 
programs,  it  seems  that  it  is  piling  on  too 
much  and  that,  in  the  interest  of  good 
budgeting  and  forward-looking  work  for 
the  research  and  development  and  In  the 
area  of  military  research,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
should  be  defeated,  and  defeated  soundly. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  over  $400  mil- 
lion for  basic  research  or  noninission 
research,  in  the  $7  billion  research  au- 
thorization for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  am  proposing  the  following:  to 
cut  $45  million  overall.  It  will  reduce  the 
funds  for  the  so-called  think  tanks  by  10 
percent,  or  $27  million,  which  is  much  the 
largest  item.  There  are  16  of  these  re- 
search centers  called  think  tanks. 

It  will  reduce  the  research  in  foreign 
Institutions  by  $2  million,  which  Is  one- 
third,  which  is  the  point  the  Senator 
meant.  I  think  it  should  be  cut  out.  It 
will  cut  behavioral  and  social  research 
performed  in  other  places  by  $3  million. 
An  example  of  that  is  the  Hudson 
Institute. 

It  will  hold  the  line  on  new  starts  under 
Project  Themis  by  cutting  the  budget  re- 
quest by  $8  million.  It  will  reduce  the 
counterinsurgency  research.  Project 
Agile,  by  $5  million. 

All  this  amounts  to  $45  million.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  I  apologize  to  the  Senate 
for  being  so  timid  that  I  did  not  propose 
three  or  four  times  this  amount,  because 
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several  of  these  programs  should  never 
have  been  started  and  should  be  stopped. 
The  only  excuse  I  csm  give  for  not  pro- 
posing $145  million  or  $200  million  is 
that,  out  of  deference  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire — he  has  made  a 
good  beginning — I  thought  I  had  better 
be  as  modest  as  I  could  and  hope  to  get 
something  beyond  what  he  has  done.  He 
has  done  a  good  job,  but  not  good  enough, 
because  a  number  of  these  projects 
should  be  discontinued.  They  are  inap- 
propiiate  for  the  Defense  Department.  It 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  all  of 
them  are  inappropriate  for  other  agen- 
cies, but  they  are  not  related  to  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  redefining  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  mission  in  this  case.  It 
is  in  other  areas  that  we  discussed  the 
other  day,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
hardware,  but  not  in  these  research  proj- 
ects, especially  in  foreign  universities,  in 
the  behavioral  sciences. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  continue  to  take 
the  attitude  that  from  now  on  we  are 
going  to  subject  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriations  or  authorizations 
to  the  same  kind  of  scrutiny  which  is 
given  to  other  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  may  say  that  $45  million  in 
any  other  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  seem  like  a  pittance.  I 
agree  that  In  this  agency  it  seems  very 
small. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  proud  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  cosponsored 

this  amendment  with  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  is  the  situation 
as  to  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Each 
side  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  generosity. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  has  been  gone 
over  more  carefully  by  a  well-informed 
subcommittee,  unusually  well  staffed, 
than  the  items  about  which  we  have 
been  talking.  That  subcommittee  recom- 
mended a  12-percent  reduction  in  these 
Items.  That  reduction  was  adopted  and 
brought  here  before  the  Senate.  It  is 
about  $40  million. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  reduce  the  amount 
around  $45  million  more  in  those  same 
categories.  A  great  deal  of  what  the 
Senator  is  talking  about  here  Is  in  the 
1968  budget,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it.  A 
great  deal  of  his  criticism  is  that  these 
items  should  be  in  some  other  depart- 
ments of  Government.  We  state  in  our 
report  that  some  of  them  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  State. 
I  suggested  yesterday  that  the  Senator 
pick  out  some  of  them  and  give  them  to 


Mr. 


Mr. 


the  committee.  We  thought  It  was  too 
late  in  fiscal  year  1970  to  dump  them 
out  in  the  waste  basket  without  anyone 
having  jurisdiction  over  them.  There- 
fore, we  dealt  with  the  situation  as  best 
we  could. 

In  this  group  I  am  fully  satisfied 
that  the  subcommittee  intelligently  and 
diligently  made  an  effort  to  get  a  firm 
recommendation  for  the  Senate.  I  hope 
the  Senate  takes  the  lecommendation 
seriously  and  approves  the  work  of  the 
subcommittee  with  this  undeistanding. 
We  are  sending  a  letter  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  any  other  depart- 
ment involved  that  all  of  these  items  are 
to  be  looked  over  and  divided  up  and 
sent  to  us  the  next  time  so  that  they  will 
come  to  us  in  more  detailed  form. 

Mr.    YOUNG   of   North   Dakota 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota 
President,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the 
Senator  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations will  also  be  making  cuts. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  In 
the  past  the  argument  was  usually  made 
for  the  foreign  aid  authorization  pro- 
gram that  it  could  be  cut  later  and  it 
usually  was  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. This  is  not  the  last  committee 
that  will  review  the  matter. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Any  information  we  have  will  be  passed 

on. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  has  said  about  for- 
eign aid  certainly  does  not  apply  to  the 
Military  Establishment  and  never  has 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  We 
rarely  appropriate  as  much  as  the  au- 
thorization provides.  Our  committee  cut 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
thing  that  is  confusing  and  puzzling  in 
this  matter  is  that  it  has  been  admitted 
that  there  are  some  research  programs 
included  here  that  are  not  connected 
with  defense.  For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot 
understand  in  view  of  this  fact  how  a 
cut  of  $45  million  is  going  to  jeopardize 
the  country.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the 
cut. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  no  mention  of 
unworthy  items  in  here. 

Mr.   BYRD  of  Virginia   subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, I  supported  a  reduction  of  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  in  the  funds  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  research  and  development.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  that  subcommittee  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I 
supported  a  reduction  of  12  percent  in 
funds  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  research  and  development. 
Some  feel  that  these  cuts  were  too  heavy ; 
others  feel  that  perhaps  some  additional 
reductions  might  be  made.  I  am  a  little 
inclined  to  the  latter  view.  I  am  a  little 
inclined  to  think  that  perhaps  we  could 
further  reduce,  in  a  small  way,  the  re- 
maining funds.  But  the  majority  of  the 
committee  felt  that  a  12-percent  reduc- 
tion at  this  time  is  as  far  as  we  should 
go.  Most  of  the  members  felt  that  a  bil- 
lion-dollar reduction  in  these  funds  is  as 
far  as  we  should  go  at  the  present  time. 
So,  Mr.  President,  on  the  matter  of 
funds  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  I 
feel  that  there  can  be  and  should  be 
reductions  in  the  amount  requested;  and 
I  feel  that  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  taken  an  important  step  in  this  re- 
gard when  it  has  recommended  to  the 
Senate  that  the  requested  funds  for  re- 
search and  development  be  reduced  by 
$1  billion,  or  12  percent. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 


$1.5  billion  last  year  over  even  the  House  Packwood  in  the  chair) .  All  time  has  ex- 
action, pired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator  say-  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 

ing  the  percentage  of  the  cut  on  the  sas  ( Mr.  Fulbright  >.  In  this  question  the 

Military  Establishment  has  been  com-  ygas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 

parable  to  that  on  foreign  aid  by  the  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Committee  on  Appropriations?  The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Yes,  it  j^j.    KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 

is  for  other  than  military  personnel  costs,  senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)   is 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  cannot  remember 
that  ever  having  been  true. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  additional  point.  I  know  the  Senators 
are  busy,  and  I  am  also  busy  and  I  am 
not  able  to  be  in  the  Chamber  as  much 
as  I  would  like  to.  However,  it  is  tragic 
to  me  to  see  all  the  work  that  has  been 
done  by  this  subcommittee  slashed  to 
pieces  when  during  the  fine  debate  on 
both  sides  attendance  was  limited  to 
three  or  four  Senators,  Many  Senators 
have  not  heard  the  real  facts. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  all  my  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 


absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  1  Mr. 
Yarborough)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  is  necessarily 
absent  and.  if  present  and  voting,  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
is  detained  on  oCBcial  business  smd,  if 
present  and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  49, 
nays  44.  as  follows: 
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Aiken 

Harris 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Hart 

Peanoa 

Bogg» 

Hartk« 

Pell 

Burdick 

Hatfieltt 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hughe^ 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Inouy« 
JaytuI 

Randolph 

Church 

Rlblooir 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Cooper 

Mansflrld 

Scott 

Cranston 

Machlai; 

Spong 

Dole 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Bagleton 

McGee 

Tydlngs 

EUender 

McGovtrn 

Williams,  N.J. 

Pulbrlght 

Metcall 

Williams.  E>el. 

aoodeU 

Mondal  e 

Young,  Ohio 

Oravel 

Nelson 

Griffln 

Packwaod 
NAY  3— 44 

Allen 

Fannin 

Miller 

Allott 

Pong 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Ckildwalter 

Mundt 

Baker 

Ournejl 

Murphy 

Bellmon 

Hanse:^ 
Holland 

Muskla 

Bennett 

Russell 

Brooke 

HoUtnKk 

Smith 

Byrd.  V». 

HruBka 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Jacksoi 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Stevens 

Curt  la 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Dlrksen 

Long 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Magnu*)n 

Tower 

DommicK      ~ 

-   McClelllin 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Errln 

Mclntyt-e 

NOT  vorriNG— 7 

Bible 

Moss 

Yar  borough 

Eastland 

Percy 

Gore 

Saxb* 

So  Mr.  FuLBRiGH^'s  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Bi«r.  PULBRIGITT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agteed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  M^r.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  ()n  the  table. 

The  motion  to  la^  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD:  Mr.  President,  the 
Pulbrlght  amendment  which  was  just 
adopted  by  the  Senate  is  in  my  opinion 
of  a  most  significant  nature.  It  should 
have  far-reaching  effects  on  realining 
the  Federal  sponsorship  of  research  at 
all  sources  but  especially  at  our  academic 
Institutions.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  the  adoption  of  that  part  of  the 
amendment  adding  a  new  section  205. 
That  new  section  sh|ould  go  a  long  way 
toward  obtaining  tile  needed  readjust- 
ment of  sponsorship^ 

I  had  prepared  thje  following  amend- 
ment in  the  event  thje  Pulbrlght  amend- 
ment were  not  successful : 

On  page  3,  line  25  ,j  Insert  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  305.  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  used 
to  carry  out  any  research  project  or  study 
unless  such  project  or  i  tudy  has  a  direct  and 


apparent  relationship 
function  or  operation. 


to  a  specific  military 


The  amendment  is 
part  of  the  Fulbrigh  t 
adds  a  new  section  2<  i 
is  now  a  part  of  this  b  il. 

It  should  be  emphasized 
debate  continues  on 
the   vigorous    give 
again  today  is  not  intended 
upon  the  military 
to  raise  and  illumin; 
issues,  one  of  which 
fense  Department  should 
particularly   research 
visibly  linked  to  present 
military  needs  and 
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identical  with  that 

amendment  that 

o.  That  section  205 


again  as  the 
this  measure  that 
take   displayed 
as  an  attack 
er  it  is  serving 
many  important 
the  extent  the  De- 
fund  research, 
not   directly  and 
and  foreseeable 
responsibilities. 

community  has 


and 


3a  the 
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a    longstanding    debt    to    the   Defense 
agencies.  It  was  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search that  stepped  into  the  vsicuum  left 
by  the  wartime  Office  of  Scientific  Re- 
search   and    Development    to    continue 
Federal  funding  of  research  at  our  lead- 
ing universities.  The  ONR,  the  Army,  and 
the  Air  Force  all  helped  sustain  the  pace 
of  postwar  research  and  to  build  up  the 
immense  national  resource  now  repre- 
sented by  our  trained  scientists  and  en- 
gineers, by  our  laboratories,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished   science    faculties    of    many 
public  and  private  universities.  This  mil- 
itary support  for  research  was  in  the 
national  interest  during  the  decade  that 
saw  the  creation  of  the  research  pro- 
grams   of    the    National    Institutes    of 
Health,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Now  the  situation  has  changed. 
There  exists  today  a  whole  panoply  of 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  each 
with  responsibilities  for  the  funding  of 
research.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in 
its  special  analysis  Q  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970  budget  Usts  14  separate  departments 
and  agencies  with  such  responsibilities. 
Their  estimated  obligations  range  from 
$1,491  bUllon  for  NASA  down  to  $7  mil- 
lion for  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
range  of  their  Interests  sweeps  across  the 
whole  of  the  life  and  physical  sciences 
and  is  beginmng  to  extend  to  the  social 
sciences.    They    represent    an    existing 
mechanism  for  civil  agencies  to  assume 
more  responsibility  for  the  overall  fimd- 
ing  of  research  so  that  the  military  can 
concentrate  upon  its  proper  functions 
and  responsibilities. 
What  is  our  present  situation? 
Yesterday,  Senator  Proxmire  inserted 
into  the  Record  nine  tables  beginning  at 
page  23298.  Examination  of  these  tables 
shows  how  much  our  research  has  come 
to  depend  upon  the  Defense  agencies, 
particulaily  basic  research  of  the  kind 
that  should  be  sponsored  by  civil  agen- 
cies, especially  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  If  we  look  at  table  in,  we 
see  that   the  Defense  Department  for 
the  fiscal  years  1966  to  1969  has  funded 
more  research  at  colleges  and  universi- 
ties than  has  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. If  we  look  at  table  IV,  we  see  that 
over  these  3  fiscal  years,  the  Defense 
Department  in  virtually  every  field  of 
science  is  a  major  Federal  sponsor  and 
far  outspends  the  NSP.  Table  V  makes 
the  case  even  stronger,  for  here  the  De- 
fense Department  has  been  funding  as 
much  or  more  basic  research  than  the 
agency  which  Congress  established  for 
this  very  purpose;  namely,  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

What  has  happaied  is  that  research 
has  ridden  on  the  ooattail  of  military 
appropriations  simply  because  that  mon- 
ey was  easy  to  obtain. 

Take  basic  research  as  a  case  in  point, 
which  by  definition  cannot  be  closely,  di- 
rectly and  visibly  linked  to  a  given  need 
or  problem.  If  the  linkage  is  direct  and 
visible,  then  the  work  is  probably  applied 
research,  or  engineering.  A  year  ago  last 
April,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  Department  of 
Defense  sponsored  foreign  affairs  re- 
search. At  those  hearings  Admiral  Rick- 
over,  who  is  given  to  calling  a  spade  by 
its  proper  name,  was  asked  about  the 


peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  basic  research.  The  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
P^LBRiGHT)  said  to  him: 

It  would  seem  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  NIH,  or  the  AEG  should  have  al- 
most exclusive  jurisdiction  to  do  basic  re- 
search as  distinguished  from  applied  re- 
search. Do  you  agree  with  that? 

This  is  what  the  admiral  replied: 

I  think  the  problem  you  have  here  is 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  is  able  to 
get  large  funds  for  doing  basic  research  while 
this  is  not  possible  for  other  Government 
agencies.  I  once  had  a  discussion  with  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McElroy  on  that  subject, 
and  this  is  the  point  he  made.  He  said  it 
is  important  that  basic  research  be  done  in 
the  United  States.  As  I  remember  his  words, 
he  said  it  was  not  too  important  that  the 
Defense  Department  do  It,  but  that  the  work, 
should  be  done,  and  since  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  the  funds  to  pay  for  the  work, 
it  Is  therefore  being  done  by  them. 

The  ready  accessibility  of  Defense 
funds  for  research  has  kept  the  Defense 
Department  in  the  role  of  a  principal 
sponsor  or  patron.  This  then  is  the  is- 
sue: Should  our  research  scientists  and 
engineers  continue  to  look  to  the  defense 
agencies  for  $1.3  billion  out  of  a  total 
estimate  of  $5.2  billion  of  Federal  obliga- 
tion for  research? 

This  is  the  issue  that  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  many  college  students  and 
contributed  to  campus  unrest. 

Consider  the  recent  first  report  of  the 
MIT  Review  Panel  on  Special  Labora- 
tories, Issued  last  May  31.  Here  the  re- 
view panel  clearly  expresses.  Its  concern 
with  heavy  emphasis  on  defense- related 
research.  It  said : 

We  find  today  a  heavy  emphasis  on  de- 
fense-related research  and  development  in 
the  country  at  large,  an  emphasis  which  de- 
tracts from  similar  efforts  aimed  at  other 
urgent  needs  of  society.  Although  the  em- 
phasis on  defense  work  came  about  as  a 
respwnse  to  perceived  national  needs,  it  has 
hampered  the  nation's  ability  to  cope  vrtth 
the  problems  of  the  contemporary  world. 
As  far  as  MJ.T.  is  concerned,  the  natlos's 
emphasis  on  defense  produces  a  bias  toward 
specific  areas  of  research  at  the  Institute, 
and  makes  It  more  difficult  to  move  in  other 
directions.  M.I.T.  has  a  role  to  play  in  at- 
tempting to  redress  this  balance,  not  only 
within  Itself  but  also  at  the  national  level. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  the  request 
made  last  year  for  current  information 
about  ongoing  research  projects  of  Fed- 
eral depsutments  and  agencies.  The  re- 
sulting 12  cartons  have  been  men- 
tioned many  times  in  this  Chamber.  I 
must  confess  that  trying  to  get  an  over- 
all grasp  of  this  massive  outpouring  of 
information  has  been  no  easy  task,  and  I 
wonder,  based  on  our  experience,  what 
mechanisms  exist  within  the  executive 
branch  to  grasp  the  whole  of  these 
varied,  diverse  research  programs. 

We  have  made  two  preliminary  forays 
into  this  massive  collection  of  project 
information.  Taking  one  field  of  science, 
chemistry,  we  coimted  1,988  chemistry 
research  projects  reported  by  eight  de- 
partments and  agencies.  Of  these,  the 
top  three  agencies  were  DHEW  with  617 
projects,  NSP  with  458,  and  DOD  with 
392.  The  DOD  projects  represented  costs 
of  about  $17.4  million  for  fiscal  years 
1967  and  1968.  Of  these,  124  Air  Force 
projects  were  with  universities  and  17 
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with  industry;  157  Army  projects  were 
with  miiversities  and  one  with  industry; 
21  Navy  projects  were  with  universities 
suid  five  with  industry.  Taken  together, 
of  the  392  chemistry  projects  reported  by 
DOD,  302  were  in  imiversities  and  educa- 
tional institutions,  23  were  in  industry, 
53  were  performed  abroad,  and  14  were 
with  other  kinds  of  organizations. 

These  figures  reveal  how  much  re- 
search in  chemisti"y  has  come  to  depend 
upon  DOD  funding. 

Turning  to  other  fields  of  science,  we 
looked  at  project  information  reported 
under  the  combined  heading  of  be- 
havioral and  social  sciences.  Here  we 
find  280  DOD  research  projects  reported 
representing  obligations  of  $14.8  million 
for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  combined. 
Of  these,  186  were  going  on  at  universi- 
ties: seven  were  funded  by  the  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency;  nine  by  the 
Army;  63  by  the  Air  Force;  and  107  by 
the  Navy.  Our  initial  screening  identi- 
fied 11  subjects  in  which  more  than  one 
Defense  agency  was  sponsoring  research; 
table  I  shows  this  information. 

Going  further,  an  admittedly  subjec- 
tive reading  of  these  project  titles  for  the 
behavioral  and  social  sciences  suggested 
that  many  could  have  been  equally  well 
funded  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. In  fact,  of  the  280  projects  reported 
by  DOD  for  behavioral  and  social  sci- 
ences, AS  many  as  212  representing  obli- 
gations of  $9.7  million  out  of  a  total  of 
$14.8  million  for  fiscal  years  1967  and 
1968  combined,  seemed  appropriate  for 
NSP  and  other  civil  agency  support; 
table  II  gives  the  details.  With  the  per- 
mission of  the  Senate,  I  would  insert  in 
the  Record  a  list  of  the  titles  for  Defense 
research  projects  rep>orted  in  behavioral 
and  social  sciences  that  initial  reading 
suggests  are  appropriate  for  funding  by 
the  National  Science  Foimdation. 

The  members  can  judge  for  themselves 
how  directly  and  visibly  related  to  de- 
fense needs  are  such  research  projects 
as  "rate-controlled  speech  and  mediat- 
ing variables  in  second-language  learn- 
ing," funded  by  ARPA;  or  "the  socio- 
economic aspects  of  command  control 
In  developing  nations"  by  Army;  or 
"organ  pathology  and  prenatal-post- 
natal biochemical  i-esponses  associated 
with  early  social-developmental  rela- 
tionships" by  the  Air  Force;  or  'organi- 
zational, cultural  and  personal  factors 
influencing  work  productivity"  by  the 
Navy. 

I  cite  these  titles  not  to  point  a  finger 
of  lidicule,  for  we  have  no  information 
as  to  the  scientific  quality  of  the  work  or 
the  standing  of  the  investigators.  What  I 
do  intend  is  to  question  the  relevance  of 
subjects  of  these  kinds  to  the  military 
needs  of  the  Nation,  and  to  question  why 
scientific  research  of  this  kind,  if  needed 
in  the  national  interests,  is  not  funded 
by  other  departments  and  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  this  body  can  long  de- 
bate the  issue  of  Defense  support  for  re- 
search that  is  more  appropriate  to  other 
agencies  without  ever  affecting  what  Is 
going  on.  Debate  can  frame  the  issues, 
but  only  action  can  produce  change.  The 
change  that  national  interests  dictates 
is  to  relieve  the  military  of  its  present 
funding  of  research  not  clearly,  airectly. 


and  visibly  linked  to  its  responsibilities 
and  functions.  Whatever  action  we  take 
will  be  painful,  particularly  if  other 
members  of  this  body  who  are  concerned 
with  funding  of  research  by  civil  agen- 
cies under  their  jurisdiction  are  not 
persuaded  to  provide  the  funding  so  that 
DOD  can  transfer  such  work  without  dis- 
rupting too  much  of  the  ongoing  re- 
search. 

Despite  the  pains  of  reductions,  or  ter- 
minations, or  transitions,  I  pix)pose  that 
our  national  interests  require  us  to  act 
now  and  at  least  to  begin  the  disengage- 
ment of  Defense  from  funding  of  re- 
search not  closely  related  to  its  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  three 
tables  which  bear  on  this  subject. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  I. 


RESEARCH  SPONSORED  BY  MORE  THAN  I  DEFENSE 
AGENCY 


Project 


Arr 
Navy  Feres  Army    ARPA 


Learning  foreign  languages x 

Pattern  recognition x 

Learning x 

Visual  percepttoil- -..  x 

Decisionmaking. x 

Teaching  complex  material x 

Effects  ot  drugs  on  performance x 

Beliavior  under  stress x 

Leaderstiip x 

Group  interactioil... x 

Memory x 


XXX 

X  X 

X  X 

X  X 

X  X 

« 

I 

I       

X  

X 

X  


TABLE  ll.-COMPARISON  OF  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  DEFENSE  PROJECTS  IN  BEHAVIORAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  FOR  1968  WITH 
THOSE  POSSIBLY  APPROPRIATE  FOR  SUPPORT  BY  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 


Fiscal  year  1967 


Fiscal  year  196S 


Number     Number 

of       of  NSF 

projects  type 


Funding  tor  all 

beliavioral  and 

Per-    social  science 

cent  research 


NSF 
type 


Funding  tor  aH 

beliavioral  and 

Per-    social  science 

cent  researcli 


NSF 
type 


Per- 
cent 


ARPA 

Army 

Air  Force 

Navy 

Total. 


12  12  100  $611,683  $611,683  100  $654,775  $654,775  100 

22  18  81  849,045  744,673  87  341,825  340,242  99 

76  71  93  1,595,000  1,554,000  97  1,020.000  1,008,000  98 

170  111  65  5,372,000  3,038,000  56  4,440,000  2,824,000  63 


280 


212 


75         8,427,728      5,948,356 


70 


6, 456, 000      4, 827, 017 


74 


Projects  in  the  Behaviobal  and  Social  Sci- 
ences Reported  bt  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment IN  1968  That  Appear  Appropriate 
FOR  Support  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation 

advanced  research  project  agency 
Research  on  the  psychological  origins  of 
revolution,  fy  '67,  $39,000. 

Factors  associated  with  cultural  change  in 
Middle  Eastern  countries,  fy  '68,  $238,000. 

Research  on  behavior  in  international  sys- 
tems, $0.< 

Experimental   study   of   the   psychological 
processes  Involved  in  the  use  of  language,  $0. 
Handbook  and  casebook  for  practical  eval- 
uators,  fy  '68,  $32,000. 

Risk-taking  and  negotiation  in  leader  and 
delegate  groups,  fy  '67,  $36,483. 

On-line  computer  studies  of  bargaining 
behavior,  fy  '67,  $246,000. 

Computer  recognition  of  patterns  of  be- 
havior, fy  '68,  $89,775. 

The  characteristics  of  incentive  systems 
and  their  effect  on  individual  behavior,  fy 
'68,  $95,000. 

Psychological  processes  of  the  central  ner- 
vous system,  fy  '68,  $200,000. 

Modes  of  organizing  and  presenting  com- 
plex educational  material  fy  '67,  $110,800. 

Rate-controUed  speech  and  mediating  var- 
iables in  second-language  learning  fy  '67, 
$179,400. 

department  of  the  army 

The  relationship  between  subjective  and 
objective  assessments  of  fatigue,  fy  '68, 
$7,850. 

The  effects  of  psycho-active  chemicals  on 
cognitive  social  skills,  fy  '67,  $10,688;  fy 
'68,   $1,840. 

Socio-economic  aspects  of  command  con- 
trol in  developing  nations,  fy  "67,  $85,934; 
fy  '68,  $74,000. 

Temporal  orientation  and  taek  perform- 
ance, fy  '67,  $49,523. 

Comparative  studies  of  the  central  mech- 
anisms of  sensory  discrimatlon.  fy  '67, 
$24,912. 


'  "$0"  means  a  project  is  on-going  in  fy 
'67  and  '68  but  was  previously  funded. 


Performance:  vigilance-factors  influencing 
detection  and  monitoring,  fy  '67,  $30,667; 
fy  '68,  $30,890. 

Effects  of  drugs  on  sensorimotor  processes 
and  mentation,  fy  '67,  $32,586;  fy  '68, 
$30,321. 

Perceptual  lag  as  a  function  of  onset  and 
offset  visual  stimulation.  $0  either  year. 

Stimulus  factors  In  human  timing  be- 
havior, fy  '67,  $1,899;  fy  '68,  $300. 

Remote  detection  of  cortical  unit  spike  dis- 
charge:   is  it  possible?   fy   '67,  $18,689. 

Sleep  and  dream  research,  fy  '67,  $28,063; 
fy  '68,  $22,500. 

Analysis  of  visual  and  pupillary  function- 
ing, fy   '67,  $14,338. 

Baste  studies  of  psycho-physic  measure- 
ment theory  applicable  to  human  sensory 
processes.  $0  either  year. 

Adaptation  to  bodily  rotation,  fy  '67. 
$16,436;  fy  '68,  $1,791. 

Suppression  and  fusion  In  stereopsls.  fy 
•67,  $44,856. 

Development  of  a  psychophysical  photo 
quality   measure,   fy    '67,   $10,948. 

Interdisciplinary  research  In  learning  con- 
trol systems  and  pattern  recognition,  fy 
■67,  $341,500;   fy  '68,  $170,750. 

Suppression  and  fusion  in  stereopsls.  fy 
'67.    $33,634. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    AIR    FORCE 

An  Information  system  for  an  enclaved  so- 
ciety, fy  '68.  $89,000. 

Military  contribution  to  modernization — 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa,  fy  '67. 
$36,000. 

Decision  making  in  situations  of  practical 
action,  fy  '67,  $57,000. 

Persuasive  communication  in  functional 
organizations.  $0. 

Visual  perception  of  movement.  $0. 

Research  to  improve  language  training/ 
Western  Europe,  f  y  '68,  $49,000. 

Political  development  and  moderlzation 
in  Islamic  countries — military  planning.  $0. 

Measurements  of  attitude  and  attitude 
change.  $0. 

Ultrasonic  determination  of  t>ody  compo- 
sition, f  y  '67,  $28,000. 

An  experimental  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  consensus,  f  y  '67,  $21 ,000. 
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studies  of  unc«rtJBlnty,  Information  search 
and  decision -makinjg.  $0. 

Theory  and  metliods  In  the  study  of  or- 
ganizational stress.jfy  '67.  •22.000. 
A  model  for  sUmtilus  relevance.  $0. 
Performance    an  1    biochemical    responses 
related  to  social  chsnges  versus  chemothera- 
py, fy  67.  $38,000. 

Organ  pathologj  and  prenatal -postnatal 
biochemical  responses  associated  with  early 
social-development  il  relationships.  $0. 

Spatial-temporal  effects  of  high  Intensity 
point  sources  of  lijht  on  the  Induction  of 
apparent  motion,  fj  '67,  $21,000. 

Examination  of  <  hort  term  and  long  term 
memory  processes  role  of  temporal  lobe,  fy 
■67.  $16,000. 

Study  of  the  narrative  review  in  pro- 
grammed instructlcn.  $0. 

Human  selective  learning,  fy  "67,  $18,000; 
fy  '68.  $20,000. 

Effects  of  phjrslciil  and  symbolic  stressors 
on  {>erceptual  mechanism,  fy  '67,  $25,000. 

Social-cultural  aspects  of  development,  fy 
'67,  $33,000. 

Emergent  leaden  i  in  developing  nations. 
$0. 

Research  in  backp-ound  imagery  interpre- 
tation, fy  ■68,  $16.00). 

Military  lmpllcat.on«  of  change:  Commu- 
nist China.' fy  '67,  $104,000. 

Predictive  model  for  Intra-group  negotia- 
tion, fy  '67.  $26,000. 

Methodology  for  analysis  of  Internal  so- 
cial movements,  fy  i67.  $9,000. 

Innovation,  social  exchange  and  Institu- 
tlonaiization.  fy  '67J  $49,000. 

Measxirement  of  I'eactlons  to  stress,  fy  '67, 
$33,000. 

Aerospace  power  i  nd  behavioral  knowledge, 
fy '67.  $106,000. 

Psycho- physiologi  cal  measurement  of  re- 
sponse to  lnformatl(  >n  overload  or  complexity, 
fy  '67.  $68,000. 

Transfer  of  techn  ology  under  military  and 
related  conditions- -Japan  and  other  coun- 
tries. $0. 

Social  psychological  asjjects  of  stress,  fy 
'67,  $94,000. 

Rational  models  tor  strategic  behavior,  fy 
•67.  $24,000. 

Movement,  learning  and  behavior,  fy  '67, 
$30,000:  fy '68.  $36.aX). 

Transformational  and  organizational  proc- 
esses in  memory,  fy  67.  $14,000. 

Comparative  stu<ly  of  normative  behavior 
among  Japanese  ajnd  American  youth,  fy 
'67,  $34,000. 

Soclal-psychologiial  factors  In  the  devel- 
opment of  new  nations.  $0. 

Influence  of  meipory  factors  on  sensory 
discrimination,  fy  'flb.  $15,000. 

Leadership,  orgafilzational  effectiveness, 
and  human  reaonrcte.  $0. 

The  desire  for  grOup  achievement:  origlos 
and  effects,  fy  "es.  $41,000. 

Operational  description  of  behavioral  laws, 
fy  '67,  $19,000. 

Cultxiral  differences  in  task  approach  and 
optimal  performance  in  a  transfer  task,  fy 
'68,  $400,000. 

Simulation  studies  of  organizational  com- 
munication t>ehavii>r  under  stress,  fy  '67, 
$47,000;  fy  ■68,$43,«l0. 

An  analysis  of  gioup  feedback  effects,  fy 
'67.  $30,000. 

Allocation  of  resources  in  a  multiman- 
machine  system  sUiulatlon.  fy  '68,  $40,000. 

Elementary  processes  In  pattern  percep- 
tion. $0. 

Social  mobility  and  professional  motiva- 
tion-application to  ,Ur  Force  manpower  pool, 
fy '68,  $11,000.  J 

Speech  characteristics  as  Indices  of  atti- 
tude, mood  and  mDtlvational  state,  fy  '67. 
$47,000. 

Study  of  cognltlv  >  and  affective  attitudes. 
$0. 

Altered  levels  of  c  ^nsciousness  and  human 
performance,  fy  '67,  164,000. 


Psychophysiological  baseline  pattern  anal- 
ysis, fy  '67,  $33,000;  fy    08,  $33,000. 

Klite  structure  and  elite  transformation  in 
totalitarian  political  systems.  $0. 

Perception  of  dynamic  stimuli,  fy  '67, 
$38,000. 

The  prediction  of  subject  motlvatlbllity  in 
laboratory  experimentation,  fy  '67,  $29,000; 
fy  '68,  $19,000. 

A  study  in  social  science  decision  making. 
$0. 

Experimental  study  of  the  effects  of  sur- 
round brightness  and  size  on  visual  perfoi-m- 
ance.  fy  '67.  $29,000. 

Organization  of  information  about  human 
learning  transfer  and  retention,  fy  '67, 
$25,000. 

Criteria  for  the  design  of  new  forms  of 
organization,  fy  '67,  $45,000;   fy  '68,  $65,000. 

Remembering,  forgetting  and  recovery  of 
memory,  fy  '67.  $30,000. 

Psycho-physical  relations  in  perception  of 
space,  time  and  velocity,  f y  '67,  $8,000. 

Executive  decision  making  in  organiza- 
tions under  stress  and  crisis,  fy  '67,  $47,000. 

Operational  analysis  of  liehavioral  situa- 
tions, fy  '67,  $20,000. 

Political-ldological  systems  and  hostility 
patterns.  $0. 

Movement  and  perceptual-motor  perform- 
ance during  atypical  input  conditions.  $0. 

Individual  differences  in  motor  and  verbal 
skills,  fy  68.  $62,000. 

Expectations  of  motivations  related  to 
power  differences  within  groups.  $0. 

Decisions  and  decision-makers:  the  effects 
of  confidence,  social  risk  and  commitment, 
fy  '67,  $29,000. 

Effects  of  supportive,  close  and  punitive 
styles  of  supervision,  fy  '67.  $5,000. 

Improvement  of  learning  capabilities,  fy 
'67,  $87,000. 

A  systematic  investigation  of  contrast  ef- 
fects related  to  vigilance  tasks,  fy  '67.  $17,000. 

Effects  of  task  characteristics  on  perform- 
ance, fy  '68,  $50,000. 
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Human  engineering  guide  to  equipment 
design  and  evaluation,  fy  '67,  $15,000;  fy  '68. 
$80,000. 

Experimental  techniques  for  predicting 
performance  of  electronics  personnel,  fy  '67, 
$20,000;  fy  '68,  $37,000. 

Properties  of  visual  displays  and  methods 
for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  displays, 
fy  '68,  $20,000. 

Functional  evaluation  of  electrolumines- 
cent pictorial  status  displays,  fy  '67,  $20,000. 

Psycho  physiological  problems  of  pilot  pro- 
tection, fy  '67.  $40,000;  fy  '68,  $30,000. 

An  integrated  system  for  measuring  diver 
performance,  fy  "67,  $26,000;  fy  '68.  $50,000. 

Development  of  computer  assisted  instruc- 
tion procedures  to  aid  In  teaching  (ximplex 
concepts,  fy  t^l.  $70,000;   fy  '68,  $70,000. 

Determination  of  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  electricml  activity  of  the  human 
retina  and  the  perception  of  form,  fy  '67, 
$15,000. 

The  role  of  motivation  In  Naval  leader- 
ship, fy  67.  $57,000. 

Investigation  of  habit  reversal  techniques 
of  potential  use  with  Navy  personnel,  fy  '67, 
$15,000;  fy  '68,  $14,000. 

Image  enhancement  of  Navy  display  sys- 
tems, fy  '68,  $11,000. 

Inducing  cooperation  between  adversaries. 
fy  '67.  $41,000. 

Psycho  physics  mechanisms  of  atten- 
tion, memory,  information  processing  and 
decision  making,  fy  '67,  $31,000;  fy  '68  $25,- 
000. 

Dynamics  of  conflict  and  ccx)peratlon  In 
small  groups,  teams,  and  crews,  fy  '67,  $45,000. 

Speech  as  an  indication  of  stress,  $0. 

Recognition  and  discrimination  of  com- 
plex visual  stimuli  In  continuous  motion,  fy 
'67.  $55,000. 

Pattern  recognition  of  EEC  to  determln* 
level  of  alertness,  fy  '68,  $46,000. 


New  techniques  for  presenting  b\unan-en- 
gineering  data  to  design  engineering,  fy  '68, 
$20,000. 

Effect  of  cold  water  on  divers,  fy  '67,  $30,- 
000;  fy  '68,  $37,000. 

Sjrstems  analysis  research  on  pilot  land- 
ing performance,  fy  '67,  $40,000;  fy  '68,  $26,- 
000. 

Development  of  techniques  for  using  com- 
puters to  administer  and  score  psychologi- 
cal tests  to  Navy  applicants,  fy  '67,  $26,000; 
fy  '68,  $26,000. 

Computer-assisted  instruction  informa- 
tion exchange,  fy  '67,  $47,000;  fy  '68.  $56,000. 

Diver  performance  measures,  fy  '67,  $30,- 
000:  fy  '68  $23,000. 

Machine  augmentation  of  human  strength 
and  endurance,  fy  '68,  $400,000;  fy  68,  $167,- 
000. 

Improving  intelligibility  of  divers  tislng 
helium-oxygen  breathing  mixtures,  fy  "68. 
$44,000. 

Comparison  of  different  organizational 
structures  in  terms  of  crew  effectiveness,  fy 
'67  $10,000. 

Psychological  and  physiological  ftwtors  af- 
fecting team  performance,  fy  '67  $27,000. 

Effects  of  perceptual  isolation  on  the  hu- 
man subject,  fy  '67  $26,000;  fy  '68  $23,000. 

Instructional  strategies  iu  computer  as- 
sisted Instruction,  fy  '67  $57,000;  fy  '68  $71,- 
000. 

Improving  search  and  acquisition  for  tar- 
gets in  peripheral  vision,  fy  '67  $31,000;   fy 
'68  $20,000. 

Computer  classification  of  physiological 
responses  in  hazardous  environments,  fy  '67 
$34,000. 

Application  of  attitude  change  principles 
to  equipment  acceptance,  fy  '68  $39,000. 

Relationship  between  Navy  vigilance  tasks 
and  body  chemistry  changes,  fy  '68  $40,000. 

The  effects  of  persuasive  communications 
on  attitudes,  fy  '67  $38,000. 

Effects  of  drugs  on  stress  and  vigilance  be- 
havior of  Navy  operators,  fy  '67  $35,000. 

Drug  enhancement  of  pMtormance  on  Na- 
val personnel  under  stress,  fy  '67  $22,000;  fy 
•68  $22,000. 

Electrical  activity  of  human  eye  mtiscles 
under  static  and  dynamic  viewing  conditions. 
fy  '67  $16,000;  fy  '68  $16,000. 

Special  methods  for  resisting  psychological 
warfare  techniques,  fy  '67  $26,000;  fy  '68 
$65,000. 

Comparative  study  of  electroencephal  pat- 
terns, fy  '68  $14,000. 

Determination  of  the  relationships  among 
sensory  and  display  interpretation  factors 
in  man-machine  Information  transfer  sit- 
uations, fy  '67  $35,000;  fy  '68  $35,000. 

Organizational,  cultural  and  personal  fac- 
tors infiuenclng  work  productivity,  fy  '67 
$131,000. 

Determination  of  the  effects  of  high  in- 
tensity light  flashes  on  the  eye  and  on  visual 
perception,  fy  '67  $4,000;  fy  '68  $15,000. 

Survey  of  human  factors  smd  biotechnol- 
ogy research,  fy  '68  $22,000. 

Interaction  of  drugs  with  other  factors 
determining  human  performance.  $0. 

The  measurement  of  stress  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  and  effects  on  human  perform- 
ance in  mental  and  motor  work.  $0. 

Processing  of  information  sequentially  dis- 
played by  computer-driven  cathode-ray 
tubes,  fy  ^67  $28,000. 

Work  producing  capabilities  of  underwater 
operators,  fy  '67  $31,000;  fy  '88  $30,000. 

Symposium  on  applied  models  of  man- 
machine  systems,  fy  '68  $4,000. 

Defining  the  conditions  which  control  how 
well  test  material  Is  learned  and  bow  long  It 
is  remembered,  fy  '6''  $32,000. 

How  human  beings  acquire  and  evaluate 
information  In  the  procees  of  making  Judg- 
ments and  decisions,  fy  '  38  $30,000. 

Military  Implications  of  modernization  in 
the  Par  East.  $0. 

The  study  of  leadership  effectiveness  In 
complex  situations,  fy  '67  $15,000. 
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Sound  conduction  In  the  ear  affecting  mili- 
tary communications,  fy  '67  $26,000. 

Group  information  i^ocesslng  and  deci- 
sion-making in  complex  situations,  fy  '67 
$50,000. 

Military  implications  of  social  change,  fy 
•67  $440,000. 

Determination  of  the  relationships  between 
the  responses  of  humans  and  the  physical 
dimensions  of  stimulation  for  the  sense  of 
taste.  $0. 

Research  to  improve  methods  of  training  in 
foreign  languages,  fy  '67  $19,000. 

Heliimi  speech  distortion  correction  using 
an  analog  simulation  of  the  "luman  ear.  fy 
•68  $35,000. 

Development  of  classification  procedures  to 
identify  pilot  vertigo  research,  fy  •es  $50,000. 
Biophysical  changes  affecting  behavioral 
performance,  fy  '6'l  $20,000;  fy  '68  $20,000. 
Consulting  and  advisory  services  for  the 
social  and  behavioral  science,  fy  '67  $14,000; 
f    '68  $17,000. 

Identification  of  variables  which  predict 
InternaUonal  conflict,  fy  '67  $26,000;  fy  '68 
$24,000. 

Analysis  of  reward  as  a  means  of  promoting 
adult  learning,  fy  '67  $29,000. 

Enhancement  by  drugs  of  Naval  person- 
nel performance  under  stress,  fy  '67  $65,000; 
fy  '68  $49,000. 

Control  of  purposive  movement  through 
sequenced  electrical  stimulation  of  brain 
sites,  fy  '67  $121,000;  fy  '68  $51,000. 

Investigation  of  methcxls  to  reduce  train- 
ing failures  among  intellectually  able  stu- 
dents, fy  ^68  $25,000. 

EUrects  of  extreme  environments  on  per- 
formance of  Navy  teams  and  groups,  fy  '67 
$5,000. 

Mechanisms  of  htiman  auditory  localiza- 
tion as  related  to  Naval  communications  sys- 
tems, fy  '68  $33,000. 

Techniques  for  improving  human  memory, 
fy  '68  $43,000. 

Neural  mechanisms  involved  in  the  proc- 
essing of  visual  and  auditory  Information.  $0. 
Comparative  studies  of  conflict  and  conflict 
resolution,  fy  '68  $36,000. 

Analysis  of  the  human  behavior  processes 
Involved  in  solving  complex  problems,  fy  '67 
$22,000;  fy  •68  $20,000. 

Basic  mechanisms  in  attention  and  vigi- 
lance of  human  operators.  $0. 

Atlas  of  principles  of  group  behavior  for 
studies  of  crew  isolation  and  confinement, 
fy  '67  $15,000;  fy  '68  $33,000. 

Speech  analysis  of  men  under  stress,  f  y  '67 
$25,000;  fy  '68  $25,000. 

Determination  of  the  factors  Influencing 
the  perception  of  form  and  distance  of  un- 
derwater divers,  fy  '68  $7,000. 

Underwater  work  measurement  techniques, 
fy  '67  $25,000;  fy  '68  $34,000. 

Biophysics  of  vision  for  design  of  optimal 
target  displays,  fy  '68  $4,000. 

Attitude  change  for  the  enhancement  of 
morale,  fy  '67  $30,000. 

Improvements  in  underwater  voice  com- 
munication, fy  '68  $34,000. 

Research  on  psychiatric  effectiveness  of  fu- 
ture weapon  systems  crews,  fy  '67  $54,000. 

Research  on  physical  and  psychological  fac- 
tors involved  In  underwater  speech  commu- 
nication, fy  '67  $50,000;  fy  '68  $57,000. 

Effect  of  noise  on  Inner-ear  cells,  fy  '67 
$43,000;  fy  '68  $28,000. 

Behavioral  science  Inputs  to  the  prediction 
of  conflict,  fy  '68  $275,000. 

Conference  on  psychological  problems  in 
large-scale  change,  fy  '67  $7,000;  fy  "68 
$24,000. 

Automatic  teaching  systems;  man-machine 
Interactions  Involving  high  speed  digital 
computers.  $0. 

EMect  of  environmental  restriction  on  per- 
formance, fy  '68  $4,000. 

Factors  involved  in  modifying  hostile  at- 
titudes, fy  '67  $2,000;  fy  '68  $36,000. 

Comparative  study  of  interaction  between 
Ideology  and  behavior,  fy  '67  $50,000. 


The  measurement  of  speech  Intelligibility, 
fy  '68  $16,000. 

Leadership  requirements  In  differing  or- 
ganizational setUngs.  fy  '67  $28,000;  fy  '68 
$30,000. 

Experiments  on  leadership,  authority  and 
Influence,  fy  '67  $22,000. 

Theories  and  models  of  military  group  be- 
havior, fy  '67  $37,000.  ^    .  <^^ 

Research  on  panic  behavior,  fy  '67  $6,000; 
fy  '68  $4,000. 

The  influence  of  power  on  group  produc- 
tivity and  morale.  $0. 

Reduction  of  hostiUty  within  groups  to 
enhance  team  performance,  fy  '67  $20,000; 
fy  '68  $20,000.  .      ^ 

Studies  of  computer-assisted  Instruction; 
instructional  strategies  and  behavlorally 
oriented  language,  fy  '68  $68,000. 

Conference  on  group  decision  making,  fy 

'68  $6,000.  _.  , 

Effects   of   group   interaction   on  problem 

solving.  $0.  ,         ..  _ 

Identification  of  factors  Influencing  the 
effectiveness  of  management  and  leadership, 
fy  '67  $28,000;   fy  '68  $45,000. 

Theory  and  measurement  of  international 
conflict,  fy '68  $166,000. 

Research  on  how  vUually  patterned  stim- 
uli are  classified  by  the  nervous  system.  $0. 

Undersea  work  performance  and  peycno- 
loglcal    adjustment,    fy    '67,   $22,000;    fy    68 

$30,000.  ^    ,      ^.       ^. 

Research  on  factors  Involved  In  the  de- 
tection and  identification  of  visual  and  audi- 
tory signals,  fy  '67  $35,000. 

Techniques   of   differential   assignment   of 

personnel.  $0. 
Comparative  research  on  Interpersonal  per- 

ception.fy '68  $15,000.  .^v„*  „„ 

Characteristics  of  Navy  trainees  that  en- 
hance or  inhibit  learning,  fy  '67  $44,000. 

(Comparative  analyses  of  leadership  prac- 
tices, fy '68  $31,000.  v..l.*„.„rt 

Implications  of  organizational  stability  and 
instability  for  psychological  operations,  fy 
■68  $150,000.  .        . 

ExperimenUl  analysis  of  aggressive  be- 
havior, fy  '67  $43,000;  fy  '68  $26,000. 

Brain  nucleic  acid  changes  during  learn- 
ing, fy  '68  $26,000. 

AKKNDICKNT    NO.    129 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  (No.  129). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

On  page  5,  line  11,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks  and  the  word  "Funds"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "Not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,000,000,000  of  the  funds". 

On  page  5,  line  17,  strike  out  the  words 
"the  Secretary  of  Defense"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "the  President". 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 


CONSTRUCTION,  OPERATION,  AND 
MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  KENNE- 
WICK  DIVISION  EXTENSION,  YAK- 
IMA PROJECT,  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  742. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
742)  to  amend  the  act  of  June  12,  1948 
(62  Stat.  382) ,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 


of  the  Kennewick  division  extension. 
Yakima  project,  Washington,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was,  on  page  2, 
line  4,  strike  out  "fifty-slx-year",  and 
insert  "fifty-year". 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
struction of  the  Ysiklma  project  was  ini- 
tiated in  1905.  There  are  presently  six 
operating  divisions  in  the  project.  The 
Kennewick  Division  is  the  most  recently 
constructed,  having  been  authorized  in 
1948.  S.  742  would  authorize  an  extension 
to  the  Kermewick  division  and  would 
bring  6,300  acres  of  land  under  Irrigation 
and  provide  wildlife  and  conservation 
benefits . 

When  the  Senate  approved  this  bill  last 
March,  it  was  the  fourth  time  the  legis- 
lation had  been  passed  by  this  body.  The 
House  of  Representatives  i>assed  the  leg- 
islation with  minor  amendments  in  June. 
However,  at  that  time  I  received  a  com- 
munication from  ofiQcials  of  the  Yakima 
Indian  Tribe  expressing  concern  over 
whether  this  project,  if  approved  and 
constructed,  would  jeopardize  the  water 
rights  of  the  Yakima  Tribe,  and  in  addi- 
tion, whether  the  construction  of  this 
project  in  any  way  would  adversely  affect 
proixeed  Indian  irrigation  projects  on 
the  Yakima  Reservation. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Indians,  and  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs have  reviewed  the  questions  raised 
by  the  Indians.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  his  staff  have  gone 
into  the  issues  very  carefully  to  deter- 
mine if  the  Kennewick  extension  would 
adversely  affect  the  Indian  projects  or 
Impair  the  water  rights  of  the  Indians  in 
any  way. 

By  letter  dated  today,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  assured  me  that  hy- 
drologlcally  the  authorization  and  sub- 
sequent construction  of  the  Kennewick 
extension  would  not  affect  adversely  the 
water  available  to  the  tribe  for  their 
projects.  I  quote  from  the  Secretary's 
letter: 

Pnu-ther,  in  our  view,  the  need  for,  and 
desirability  of,  the  three  Indian  projects  wUl 
not  be  affected  by  the  Kennewick  extension. 
These  three  projects  must  stand  or  fall  on 
their  own  merits  and  Justification.  Finally, 
there  Is  nothing  In  our  opinion,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  S.  742  or  its  legislative  history 
which  we  would  construe  as  adversely  affect- 
ing the  Indian  interests.  We  will,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  project,  make  certain  that 
any  prior  and  superior  water  rights  of  the 
tribe  are  fully  protected  and  will  require 
that  these  rights  be  recognized  explicitly  in 
contracts  enterec*.  Into  pursuant  to  S.  742. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  Secretary's  letter 
appear  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interiob. 
Washington.  DC,  August  12,  1969. 
Hon.  HxNBT  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman   Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  letter  of  June 
4.  1969.  enclosed  for  comment  a  telegram 
from  Chairman  Robert  E.  Jim  of  the  Yakima 
Tribal  Council  which  expressed  concern  re- 
garding the  effects  of  S.  742,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Kennewick  extension  of  the 
Yakima  reclamation  project  in  Washington, 
on  Yakima  Indian  rights  to  the  use  of  water 
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for  their  reservation.  The  Department  has 
received  almllar  •  telegrams  from  Mr.  Jim. 

Since  these  telegrams  were  sent,  the  bill 
passed  the  Hou^e  of  Representatives  with  » 
minor  difference — not  in  issue  here — from 
the  prevlously-pkssed  Senate  version. 

The  Kennewlac  project  was  authorized  by 
the  Act  of  Jude  12,  1948  (62  Stat.  382), 
which  reserved  capacity  In  the  main  canal 
for  the  future  [extension  of  irrigation  to 
7.000  acres  of  additional  land.  S.  742  would 
authorize  this  e:^tension. 

Mr.  Jim  and  the  Yakima  Tribe  are  con- 
cerned that  this  project  will  impair  the 
water  available  io  the  tribe  and  lessen  sub- 
stantially their  cnances  of  obtaining  the  nec- 
essary funding  pid  authorization  for  three 
Irrigation  projedts  which  they  consider  ex- 
tremely Importaitt  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  reservation  We  can  appreciate 
their  concern  attd,  for  this  reason,  we  met 
with  them  within  the  last  few  days  in  order 
to  obtain  a  more  complete  understanding 
of  their  position  on  the  legislation  and  to 
try  to  alleviate  tbeir  concern  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible.   I 

The  irrigation  projects  which  the  Yakima 
Indians  wish  to  construct  in  order  to  utilize 
lully  tiiA  water  available  to  them  are:  the 
WapaV^3atus  unit,  the  Satus  Creek  project, 
and  the  Toppenlih  Creek  project. 

The  Wapato  unit  is  an  authorized  Indian 
project  which  v>ould  Irrigate  an  estimated 
5.000  acres  at  a  cost  of  about  »500,000.  No 
appropriation  his  been  requested  for  this 
project.  We  have,  however,  agreed  to  review 
the  project  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
such  a  request  lii  the  near  future. 

The  other  twc  projects  would  be  located 
on  the  Satus  and  Toppenlsh  Creeks,  respec- 
tively. Authorization  for  these  projects  has 
not  been  requested  by  the  Department  to 
date.  We  will  review  these  projects  and  pro- 
vide you  with  I  lore  information  on  them 
as  soon  as  possible. 

We  have  advised  Mr.  Jim  and  the  tribe 
that  the  Department  does  not  want  to  prej- 
udice their  ability  to  gain  approval  of  all 
or  some  of  these  projects  In  the  near  future, 
nor  do  we  want  to  do  anything  that  would 
impair  or  Infrinj  e  on  their  rights  to  water 
for  all  of  these  pn  Jects. 

We  are  satisfied ,  based  on  information  fur- 
nished by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  that 
taydrologlcally  thi>  authorization  and  subse- 
quent constructicn  of  the  Kennewick  exten- 
sion would  not  affect  adversely  the  water 
available  to  the  tribe  for  the  above  projects. 
The  project  Is  not  dependent  on  water  from 
the  Yakima  Reservation.  Further,  In  our 
view,  the  need  for,  and  desirability  of,  the 
three  Indian  projects  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  Kennewick  e  [tension.  These  three  proj- 
ects must  stand  or  fall  on  their  own  merits 
and  Justification.  Finally,  there  is  nothing 
In  our  opinion.  In  the  language  of  S.  742  or 
Its  legislative  history  which  we  would  con- 
strue as  adverse!  r  affecting  the  Indian  in- 
terests. We  will,  n  the  development  of  the 
p-oject,  make  ceri  ain  that  any  prior  and  su- 
perior water  rlgl.ts  of  the  tribe  are  fully 
protected  and  will  require  that  these  rights 
be  recognized  explicitly  in  contracts  entered 
into  pursuant  to  £  .  742. 

We  hope  that  the  expression  of  the  De- 
partment's views  herein  will  help  to  remove 
the  deep  concern  expressed  by  the  tribe  and 
result  in  final  parage  of  S.  742  as  quickly 
as  possible.  ^ 

It  should  be  no:  ed  that  the  tribe  has  Indi- 
cated that  their  concern  is  caused  partially 
by  some  statements  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment on  the  proji'ct  a  few  years  ago.  If  you 
find  any  such  statements  In  the  record  of 
this  legislation  which  may  have  contributed 
to  the  concern  of  the  tribe,  we  will  be  glad 
to  clarify  them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  J.  Hicksl, 
iecretary  o/  the  Interior. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  assurances  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  my 
intention  shortly  to  call  up  House  Con- 
current Resolution  315,  but  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  in  the  mean- 
time, has  any  questions,  I  will  endeavor 
to  answer  them. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distingxiished  majority 
leader  about  the  program  for  the  balance 
of  the  day,  but  more  particularly  about 
the  program  for  tomorrow,  and  whether 
or  not  there  may  be  recorded  votes  on 
any  amendments  that  may  be  submitted, 
knowing,  of  course,  that  a  substantial 
contingent  will  be  going  to  the  dinner 
in  California. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  good  thing  that  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  raised  that  particular 
question  at  this  time.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT* ,  has  two  amendments  which 
may  not  take  too  much  time. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
there  is  a  veiT  strong  possibility  that  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  315,  the  resolution  to  ad- 
journ for  3  weeks,  will  be  asked  for; 
and,  of  course,  if  it  is,  it  will  be  granted. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
before  the  Senate  concludes  its  business 
tonight,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  <Mr.  Proxmire)  will  lay  down 
his  amendment  on  the  C5-A;  that  we 
will  come  in  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning;  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  other  Senators  will  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  amendment.  The 
amendment,  however,  would  not  be 
voted  on  tomorrow,  but  would  be  the 
pending  business  when  the  Senate  re- 
turned on  September  3.  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant amendment,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a  full  attendance  will  be  in  the 
Senate  at  that  time. 

In  other  words,  to  those  of  you  who 
are  interested  in  attending  the  state 
dinner  at  Los  Angeles — and  that  is  only 
one  factor  among  many  others — if  we 
go  through  with  what  I  have  just  dis- 
cussed, there  will  be  no  roUcall  votes 
tomorrow;  and  all  I  can  say,  on  that 
basis,  is  Godspeed. 


ADJOURNMENT    FROM    AUGUST    13 
TO  SEPTEMBER  3,  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 315,  with,  of  course,  the  proviso  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  does  not  lose 
his  right  to  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated  by  the 
clerk. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  315)  as 
follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  315 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  shall  adjourn  on  Wednesday,  August 
13,  1969,  and  that  when  they  adjourn  on 
said  day  they  stand  adjourned  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Wednesday,  September  3, 
1969. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  not  debatable, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mi".  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  is  an  adjourn- 
ment resolution,  and  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays,  then,  if  I  cannot 
speak. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  are  we  voting  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  restate  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring),  Th&t  the  two 
Houses  shall  adjourn  on  Wednesday,  Au- 
gust 13,  1969,  and  that  when  they  adjourn 
on  said  day  they  stand  adjourned  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Wednesday,  September  3, 
1969. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  a  fulfill- 
ment of  the  pledge  made  by  the  joint 
leadership  to  all  Senators,  and  about 
which  all  Senators  were  informed  as 
long  ago  as  last  January,  with  no  ob- 
jection at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  I'oU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Gore  ) , 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  iMr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  <Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Saxbe)  is  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr. 
Bellmon),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
^Mr.  Percy*,  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  would  each 
vote  "yea.  ' 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  76, 
nays  14,  as  follows: 
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Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Bur  dick 

Byrd,  V». 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domtnlck 

Elagleton 

EUender 

Fannin 

Pong 

Fulbrlght 

OoodeU 

Qravel 

Orlffln 

Aiken 
AUen 

Allott 

Cooper 
Cotton 


BeUmon 
Bennett 
Bible 
Eastland 


(No.  80  Leg.] 
TEAS— 78 

Oumey 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hart 
Bartke 
Hatfield 
HoUlngs 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 
Jordan,  Idaho 
Kennedy 
Long 

Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McCarthy 
McOee 
McOovern 
Mclntyre 
MetcaU 
Miller 
Mondale 
NAYS— 14 

Elrvln 
Ooldwater 
Holland 
McClellan 
Pastore 
NOT  VOTING 

Gore 
Moss 
Percy 
Russell 


Montoya 
Mundt 
MurphT 
^uskle 

Ni 


Randoli 

Rlblcoff 

Schwelter 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

WlUlams,  N.J. 

Young,  N.  Dak, 

Young,  Ohio 


Prouty 
Scott 
Talmadge 
WUUams,  Del. 


1—10 


Saxbe 
Yarborough 


So  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  315)  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there  may 
well  be  one  or  two  rollcall  votes  this  eve- 
ning before  adjournment.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  debate  on  the  next  two  amend- 
ments will  take  very  long. 

I  would  suggest  that  in  the  interest 
of  better  procedure  and  a  more  expe- 
ditious departure,  Senators  stay  as  close 
to  the  floor  as  possible  so  that  we  can 
dispose  of  the  amendments  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  that  my  statement  will  not  take 
over  3  or  4  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

JURISDICTION  OF  SENATE  COM- 
MITTEES ON  MASS  TRANSIT 
MEASURE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  administration  sent  up  a 
proposed  piece  of  legislation  on  mass 
transit  that  encompassed  a  great  num- 
ber of  transit  problems  and  rapid  tran- 
sit in  urban  areas. 

It  goes  back  in  some  instances  to  the 
proposal  contained  in  the  original  mass 


transit  bill,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  lies 
in  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

Many  of  the  suggestions  contained  in 
the  bill  are  also  within  the  province  of 
the  Commerce  Committee. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
introduced  a  bill  and  had  it  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. However,  the  distingiiished  chair- 
man of  that  committee  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  and 
I  have  an  agreement  that  when  they  get 
through  with  that  measure,  it  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  Commerce  Committee 
so  that  we  may  consider  the  sections 
that  properly  belong  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  that  committee. 

This  is  an  all-inclusive,  pretty  wide- 
ranging  bill. 

I  wanted  the  record  to  reflect  this  sit- 
uation.          

PROPOSED   MEETING   OF  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  make  my  statement  on  the  pend- 
ing matter,  there  is  one  other  matter 
that  I  should  like  to  point  out.  Because 
of  sua  unexpected  emergency,  we  were 
not  able  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  this  morning  to  vote  on  a 
pending  matter.  There  was  a  rollcall  in 
the  Senate  much  earlier  than  we  had 
expected. 

As  soon  as  we  dispose  of  the  two 
amendments,  if  we  can  get  a  quorum,  I 
would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  the 
committee  members  could  come  to  the 
committee  rooms  so  that  we  might  have 
a  very  brief  meeting.  It  should  not  take 
more  than  5  or  10  minutes  to  dispose  of 
the  one  remaining  piece  of  business — the 
Peace  Corps  measure — before  we  ad- 
journ, 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee members  can  come  to  the  com- 
mittee room.  I  guarantee  them  that  it 
will  not  take  more  than  a  few  minutes. 
We  wdl  either  do  it  or  not  do  it  within 
10  minutes.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  after 
the  disposal  of  these  two  brief  amend- 
ments the  members  of  the  committee 
would  come  to  the  committee  room. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACrLITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 


The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1970 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles  and  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  test  facilities  at  Kwajalein  Missile 
Range,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Ai-med  Foices,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
amendment  No.  129  does  two  things. 

Rrst,  it  makes  clear  that  no  more  than 
$3  billion  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 


States  may  be  used  to  support  the  forces 
of  Vietnam  and  other  free  world  forces 
In  Vietnam,  or  local  forces  in  Laos  and 
Thailand. 

Second,  this  amendment  requires  that 
the  decisions  eis  to  the  expenditures  of 
these  funds  are  to  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  President  rather  than  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

My  purpose  in  proposing  this  amend- 
ment is  to  tighten  up  the  provisions  of 
this  authorizaton  bill. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  Congress  would 
be  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
"on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine"  to  spend,  without  amy  limita- 
tion whatsoever,  an  amount  that  could 
be  as  high  as  $80  billion  to  pay  the  ex- 
panses of  armed  forces  other  than  those 
of  the  United  States. 

This,  I  know,  is  preposterous.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  would  do  no  such 
thing.  But  that  is  precisely  what  the  lan- 
g\iage  of  title  IV  authorizes  as  I  read  it. 
There  must  be  some  limit  on  the 
amount  we  are  expected  to  take  from 
the  use  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  give  to 
other  free  world  forces. 

I  guess  I  do  not  know  what  that  limit 
is. 

My  amendment  specifies  that  not  more 
than  $3  biUion  may  be  spent  on  foreign 
armed  forces.  That  is  more  than  we 
spend  for  economic  foreign  aid  and  for 
many  domestic  programs.  It  is  but  10 
percent  of  the  some  $30  billion  which  the 
Vietnam  war  costs  the  United  States 
annually. 

I  know  it  will  be  said  that  there  must 
be  a  broad  delegation  of  discretion  in 
the  expenditure  of  these  funds  because 
we  hope  that  South  Vietnam  forces  will 
take  over  more  and  more  of  the  burden. 
But  I  suggest  that  the  Senate  is  entitled 
at  least  to  have  an  estimate  of  how  much 
next  year  is  to  be  used  to  pay  for  the 
forces  of  allies  fighting  with  us  in  Viet- 
nam. 

If  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  not  agreeable  to  the  limit- 
ing figure  of  $3  billion  for  this  purpose, 
I  would  be  interested  in  receiving  some 
other  estimate. 

It  does  not  make  much  sense  to  me  to 
hold  elaborate  hearings  on  the  Defense 
Department  budget,  to  receive  detailed 
estimates  on  the  costs  of  various  weapons 
systems,  and  then  to  adopt  language  in 
this  bill  which  says  in  effect  that  not- 
withstanding any  other  law  authorizing 
funds  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can 
spend  whatever  he  desires  to  support 
other  free  world  forces  in  Vietnam  and 
local  forces  in  Laos. 

The  Congress  must  be  cautious  of  such 
wide  open  delegations  of  authority. 

I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Forces  wUl  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President  and 
members  of  the  committee,  I  call  special 
attention  to  the  situation  with  respect  to 
title  4.  It  may  be  that  a  rollcall  vote  wiU 
not  be  required  on  the  matter. 

I  will  first  make  a  brief  explanation  of 
title  4  of  the  bill.  It  covers  what  was  once 
called  foreign  military  aid  or  foreign  aid 
for  the  military.  But  this  section  is  lim- 
ited to  the  South  Vietnamese  and  other 
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free  world  f<  rces  In  Vietnam,  local  forces 
In  Laos  anq  Thailand,  and  for  related 
costs  during  the  fiscal  year  1970  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  majf  determine.  , 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  identical 
language  thiit  was  used  for  last  year  In 
the  authorize  ition  bill  as  brought  forward 
without  anj  change  and  also  for  the 
year  1968. 

I  am  goin  r  to  propose  an  amendment 
as  a  substiti  te  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  froii  Arkansas.  The  funds  now 
in  the  bill  l  or  this  purpose  amount  to 
only  $147  million.  That  is  in  hardware. 
The  authorisation  is  merely  for  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  concerning  such 
other  amour  ts  as  they  may  appropriate 
and  for  whatever  purposes  they  may  ap- 
propriate. Tie  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee now  ha;  authority  to  appropriate 
items  except  military  hardware  for  our 
Army  or  Navy,  but  they  do  not  have  au- 
thority to  appropriate  even  O.  &  M. 
funds — open  ition  and  maintenance 
fu^cis — for  t  le  Army  of  South  Vietnam. 
So  this  would  be  a  general  authorization. 

When  this  matter  came  before  us,  my 
best  recollec  ;ion  is  that  in  looking  at  it, 
the  Chief  of  Staff  said  that  this  is  iden- 
tical to  the  natter  of  last  year,  and  that 
was  correct.  We  did  not  get  to  the  figures 
then,  however,  and  they  gave  me  the 
figures  later,  and  showed  how  it  was 
spent  last  jear  for  this  purpose— $2.5 
billion.  For  his  year,  it  is  estimated  to 
be  $2.26  billii  >n  for  this  purpose. 

On  that  point,  I  did  not  notice  the  open 
end  clause  ir  here,  which  is  the  three  or 
four  words  en  pages  12  and  15:  "under 
this  or  any  other  act."  That  gives  it  an 
open  end,  vai  imited  authorization.  I  have 
not  favored  that  since  we  built  the  Air 
Force  Academy.  I  do  not  like  us  to  make 
open  end  authorizations  imless  it  is 
absolutely  n(«essary.  That  is  my  record 
on  it. 

But  I  failed  to  point  that  out  to  the 
committee;  1  am  sure  I  did.  That  is  why 
I  want  to  o  ler  this  substitute  amend- 
ment now.  Listead  of  saying  "not  to  ex- 
ceed $3  billion,"  I  think  we  should  put 
it  at  $2.5  billion:  and  if  more  money  is 
needed,  they  can  get  the  authorization 
for  it. 

So  I  do  nol  think  we  should  try  to  step 
on  the  Presic  ent  of  the  United  States  by 
requiring  hin  i  to  issue  a  certificate. 

My  amencment,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows, is  offer  !d  as  a  substitute : 

On  page  5,  line  11,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  and  th  i  word  "Funds"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Not  to  exceed 
$2,500,000,000  of  the  funds". 

On  page  5,  line  17,  in.sert  for  the  word  "con- 
ditions" the  phrase  "under  Presidential 
regulations". 

That  will 
The  Presideiit 
does,  anyway, 
of  the  situation 

So  I  offer 
thank  the 
much  for  catling 
ter.  This  language 
to  the  other 
have  a  limit 
me  repeat 
to  the  forces 
forces  in  Vi^nam 
in  Laos  and 


)ut  it  forth  in  the  register, 
is  responsible  for  what  it 
I  think  that  will  take  care 


that  as  a  substitute,  and  I 

from  Arkansas  very 

attention  to  that  mat- 

if  it  is  going  to  refer 

authorization  bills,  should 

on  it,  and  it  is  limited.  Let 

clarity,  that  it  is  limited 

n  Vietnam,  other  free  world 

and  the  local  forces 

'Thailand. 


S  mator 
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Mr.  PULBRIGHT,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jneld? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Inasmuch  as  it  does 
deal  particularly  with  the  local  forces  in 
Laos  and  Thailand,  two  countries  in 
which,  at  least  technically  and  legally, 
we  are  not  at  war,  does  the  Senator  not 
think  it  would  be  better  that  this  respon- 
sibility be  given  to  the  President?  We  are 
now  discussing  before  our  committee  a 
matter  involving  Thailand,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  a  matter  of  such  con- 
sequence that  it  should  be  squarely  the 
President's  responsibility  to  make  a  deci- 
sion on  a  matter  of  this  kind,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  ongoing  war  in  Viet- 
nam. That  is  the  part  of  it  that  struck 
me — that  it  should  be  a  presidential  re- 
sponsibility in  the  law. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  it  should  be  a 
presidential  responsibility.  He  is  respon- 
sible for  it,  anyway.  Certainly,  we  can 
tioist  him  to  make  the  regulations  about 
this  matter,  and  then  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  acting  under  those  regulations 
and  our  law  and  restrictions,  I  be- 
lieve  

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Customarily,  I  say 
to  the  Senator,  under  the  foreign  aid  bill 
which  my  committee  has  handled,  the 
funds  are  made  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  That  has  been  tra- 
ditional, since  the  beginning.  Actually, 
this  is  an  item  which  has  been  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  in  foreign  assistance,  in 
the  past.  In  fact,  some  Members  pres- 
ently are  considering  taking  it  back  into 
that  bill. 

Therefore.  I  would  suggest — I  do  not 
know  that  it  Is  all  that  important — that 
it  would  still  be  more  appropriate  for  the 
responsibility  to  be  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  $500  million  difference  here.  As 
I  understand  the  position  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi,  he 
agrees  with  the  principle  of  what  is  de- 
sired by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  We  are  in  a  fight  in  Vietnam, 
and  we  are  and  have  been  taking  mili- 
tary action  in  Laos  and  Thailand. 

I  would  hope  that  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
would  accept  the  proposal  presented  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  intended  to  do 
that  when  I  rose.  I  certainly  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi as  to  the  amoimts.  His  explanation 
of  it  is  understandable. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  of  course,  is  a 
military  matter.  But  this  Involves  far 
more  than  a  military  matter,  as  we 
found  this  morning;  and  it  is  the  very 
matter  into  which  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  looking.  I  think  it  is  primarily 
a  political  matter  as  to  how  far  we  go  in 
a  commitment  to  support  the  local  forces 
in  Laos  and  Thailand  in  particular,  as 
distinguished  from  Vietnam. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  know  of  the  legis- 
lative background  incident  to  the  matter 


we  were  discussing  this  morning,  and  as- 
certained that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
believes  the  matter  we  discussed  this 
morning,  if  implemented,  would  necessi- 
tate the  approval  of  Congress. 

Again,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
would  take  the  language  suggested  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  Senator  from  Mississippi's  pro- 
posed amendment  in  place  of  mine  and 
would,  of  course,  support  it.  I  merely 
brought  that  to  his  attention,  in  that  I 
thought  there  might  be  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  significance  of  the  local  forces 
in  Laos.  But  if  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi feels  that  strongly  about  it,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  his  amend- 
ment as  a  substitute  for  mine. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  my  intention  to 
have  the  presidential  responsibility  at 
the  very  peak,  but  I  think  he  should  be 
permitted  to  make  the  regulations,  and 
then  the  Secretary  can  act  on  them. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Is  it  proper  for  me 
to  accept  the  substitute  or  withdraw  my 
amendment? 

Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment as  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  imderstand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  modified  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  suggested 
words  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
It  is  his  proposal,  and  that  disposes  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  discuss  it  a 
little  further,  but  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  Will  the  Senator 
send  the  amendment,  as  modified,  to  the 
desk. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield  to  me  firet  briefly? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Did  the  Senator 
suggest  to  strike  "any  other  act"  and 
only  confine  it  to  this  act? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No,  that  was  done  in 
marking  it  up. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  does 
not  wish  to  strike  out  "any  other  act." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No,  that  is  part  of  it. 
The  ceiling  is  on  it  now. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT  Very  well. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
wish  to  intervene  until  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi had  agreed  upon  the  questions 
which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  had 
raised.  Now,  I  wish  to  raise  another  ques- 
tion on  this  section.  I  hope  I  may  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  just  a 
few  minutes. 

Whrai  I  first  read  title  IV  on  page  5 
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of  the  bill,  the  thought  came  to  me  that 
it  could  be  considered  a  commitment  as 
defined  in  the  national  commitments 
resolution  which  was  adopted  almost 
unanimously  by  the  Senate.  I  may  attsich 
too  much  importance  to  language,  but 
I  want  to  give  the  reasons  for  my  think- 
ing in  this  direction. 

In  Vietnam  we  are  furnishing  supplies 
and  equipment  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  to  other  free  forces  who  are  assisting 
the  South  Vietnamese.  We  are  also  using 
our  troops  in  support  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

The  same  situation  may  prevail  in  Laos 
and  Thailand,  as  far  as  I  know.  We  have 
authorized  the  supply  of  equipment  and 
materiel  to  Laos  and  Thailand.  Until  a 
few  years  ago  such  supplies  were  author- 
ized under  the  military  assistance  section 
of  the  foreign  aid  biU;  in  1967  the  au- 
thority was  transferred  to  the  military 
authorization  bill. 

My  question  goes  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "support."  Is  it  intended  in  this 
section  that  support  of  free  forces  in 
Laos  and  Thailand  is  limited  to  equip- 
ment, materiel,  and  supplies,  or  is  it  in- 
tended that  word  "support"  shall  include 
the  use  of  our  own  Armed  Forces  in  sup- 
port of  the  local  forces  of  Thailand  and 
Laos. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  use  of  our  forces  is 
Intended,  article  IV  of  the  bill  could  be 
construed  as  a  commitment  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator presents  a  very  good  question  but 
I  do  not  hesitate  for  one  moment  in 
answering.  It  does  not  include  troop 
personnel  of  that  kind. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  shall  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  within  just  a  few  min- 
utes an  itemization  of  these  very  items 
for  fiscal  year  1968,  fiscal  year  1969,  and 
fiscal  year  1970,  prospectively.  We  are 
dealing  here  with  $2,226,400  for  fiscal 
year  1970  which  includes  no  military 
construction  at  this  time,  but  procure- 
ment for  the  Army,  Navy,  shipbuilding 
conversion,  aircraft  procurement,  mis- 
sile procurement,  and  other  procure- 
ment, and  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance for  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Air  Force.  So  it  is  strictly  military 
matters,  and  military  matters  alone. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  accept, 
of  course,  as  all  of  us  do,  the  statement 
and  intention  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, about  his  understanding  of  the 
matter.  But  it  is  important  that  we  know 
the  intention  of  the  language  which 
speaks  of  itself.  I  would  ask  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  be  willing  to 
modify  paragraph  (2)  which  now  reads 
"(2>  local  forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand;" 
so  as  to  insert  before  "local"  the  words: 
"to  provide  equipment,  material  sup- 
plies, and  maintenance  thereof  to"; 
The  additional  language  would  remove 
any  question  of  the  intention — I  do  not 
know  this  is  so  intended;  I  hope  it  is 
not  intended  to  use  any  of  these  funds 
for  our  forces  to  support  the  local  forces 
of  Laos  and  Thailand. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  base  my  suggested 
language  in  part  on  a  statement  made 
by  former  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara  when  he  asked  that  funds  to  assist 
Laos  and  Thailand  local  forces  be  taken 
out  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  placed  in 
the  defense  bill.  He  supported  his  request 
in  a  letter  to  Senator  Russell,  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Committee. 

We  are  prepared  to  provide  Laos  and  Thai- 
land the  equipment  and  supplies  they  re- 
quire to  combat  the  armed  Communist  forces 
which  threaten  their  freedom.  Therefore,  the 
transfer  itself  implies  neither  escalation  of 
conflict  nor  change  In  type  or  level  of  assist- 
ance: It  merely  reflects  the  most  effective 
manner  to  handle  the  problem 

My  amendment  would  limit  the  use  of 
any  of  the  funds,  as  far  as  Laos  and 
Thailand  are  concerned,  to  equipment, 
material,  and  supplies. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  might  sup- 
ply- his  language  on  that  point.  With  re- 
spect to  equipment  and  supplies  there, 
we  already  have  a  list  in  the  Record  of 
what  is  represented. 

Perhaps  the  language  would  provide 
this  would  not  include  any  troops  or 
U.S.  forces.  Maybe  that  would  cover  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  "Other  than  U.S. 
forces." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  >ield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  comment.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  Sena- 
tor    from    Kentucky    might    indicate 
whether  or  not  this  is  within  the  scope 
of  the  Senator's  prop)osed  language.  My 
understanding  is  that  maintenance  can 
be  involved  as  well  as  the  actual  sup- 
plies and  material. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  MILLER.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
maintenance,  this  could   indicate  con- 
tract maintenance,  or  it  could  indicate 
modifications  of  equipment.  So  I  cer- 
tainly think  maintenance  should  be  in 
this  language  if  we  are  going  to  use  spe- 
cific language. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  word  "mainte- 
nance" is  in  the  bill  of  jMirticulars  that 
I  am  going  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 
It  does  include  many  things  In  addition 
to  militars'  hardware.  It  really  has  no 
place  in  this  bill,  strictly  speaking,  except 
$147  million.  As  a  matter  of  convenience 
we  put  it  In  2  or  3  years  ago. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  certain  I  know  what  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  Is  getting  at.  I  find  my- 
self in  favor  of  that  but  I  have  a  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  his  exclusion  would 
be  so  complete  that  we  could  not,  for 
example,  install  radars  in  Laos  or  Thai- 
land, or  electronic  detection  equipment, 
or  electronic  relay  equipment  that  would 
require,  at  least  for  a  time,  personnel 
from  the  United  States.  These  people 
might  not  be  in  uniform.  They  might  be 
South  Vietnamese.  Would  the  idea  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  go  that  far? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
try  to  make  myself  clear.  I  do  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  operations,  on  the  one 
hand.  In  Vietnam  and  In  Laos  and  Thai- 
land, on  the  other. 


Whatever  may  be  one's  views  on  Viet- 
nam, we  are  assisting  Vietnam  In  at 
least  two  ways:  one  by  the  supply  of 
equipment  and  materiel;  and  the  other, 
and  of  greatest  importance,  by  the 
use  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  support  of 
Aimed  Forces  of  Vietnam  and  other 
free  forces.  I  have  never  voted  against 
funds   for   these   purposes. 

It  has  been  said  by  former  President 
Johnson  that  we  have  made  a  commit- 
ment for  the  use  of  our  Armed  Forces  by 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  It  has 
been  debated  and  debated.  In  any  case, 
we  are  In  Vietnam,  and  we  are  at  war. 
I  do  not  know  what  is  occurring  in  Laos 
or  Thailand  but  I  know  It  has  not  been 
declared  either  by  the  Executive  or  the 
Congress  that  we  have  a  commitment  In 
Laos  and  Thailand  against  the  Pathet 
Lao,  or  any  Insurgents  In  Thailand,  or 
Loas.  The  United  States  is  at  least  not 
at  war  in  Laos  or  Tlialland.  My  purpose 
Is  to  be  sure  that  we  do  not  provide 
funds  for  the  use  of  our  Armed  Forces  In 
support  of  the  local  forces  of  Laos  and 
Thailand  and  thus  run  the  risk  of  be- 
coming engaged  in  war  without  joint 
authority  of  the  Executive  and  Congress. 
On  Jime  25,  the  Senate  passed  a  reso- 
lution which  had  been  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  which  was 
later  modified  and  passed  almost  imanl- 
mously   by   tie   Senate.   It   states: 

Resolved.  That  (1)  a  national  commitment 
for  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  means  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
on  foreign  territory,  or  a  promise  to  assist 
a  foreign  country,  government,  or  ijeople 
by  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  financial 
resources  of  the  United  States,  either  Im- 
mediately or  upon  the  happening  of  certain 
events,  and  (2)  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  a  national  commitment  by  the  United 
States  results  only  from  affirmative  action 
taken  by  the  executive  and  legislative  branch- 
es of  the  United  States  Government  by 
means  of  a  treaty,  statute,  or  concurrent 
resolution  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  specifi- 
cally providing  for  such  commitment. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  when  enacted 
will  become  a  statute.  It  will  represent 
the  action  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
It  leaves  no  doubt  that  we  are  ready  to 
provide  financial  resources  of  the  United 
States  to  local  forces  in  Laos  and  Thai- 
land, but  if  we  do  not  make  certain  by 
proper  language  that  it  does  not  provide 
funds  for  our  Armed  Forces  to  engage 
In  fighting  In  support  of  the  local  forces 
of  Laos  and  Thailand,  it  would  be  inter- 
preted that  this  statute  does  provide  such 
funds  for  such  use  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
This  may  be  said  to  strain  language,  but 
If  It  is  strained,  we  become  Involved  in 
Vietnam  by  strained  action,  by  the 
strained  premises  by  the  evolution  of 
events  which.  I  am  sure,  no  one  In  the 
early  years  Intended  or  thought  would 
bring  us  Into  that  war. 

I  want  to  provide  language  In  this  sec- 
tion, that  will  Insure  that  use  of  the 
fimds  Involves  only  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  United  States.  That  means 
our  money,  our  equipment,  our  materiel, 
our  supplies  and  operations  related 
thereto.  It  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
Armed  Forces  In  support  and  combat 
support,  of  local  forces  fighting  In  Laos 
and  Thailand. 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps we  are  ntisslng  a  danger  Involved 
In  all  of  this;  iamely,  if  we  lend  or  sell 
equipment  to  the  present  Vietnam  Gov- 
ernment, It  is  Very  possible  that  In  the 
not  too  distani  future,  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  tne  Vietcong  could  well  be 
using  that  eqiiipment  against  some  of 
the  countries  which  today  are  on  our 
side:  specifically,  Laos  and  Thailand. 

That,  I  thiriK,  is  a  great  danger,  as 
evidenced  by  tie  fact  that  in  the  hear- 
ings conducted  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  last!  year,  relative  to  the  sale 
of  arms  to  other  countries,  we  found 
there  were  sorae  6,000  American  tanks 
which,  in  effecfl,  were  for  sale  if  it  could 
be  arranged  or^  the  right  basis  to  coun- 
tries in  other  parts  of  the  world  where 
the  tanks  were  not  considered  obsoles- 
cent. ] 

With  complete  respect  for  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, there  is  no  real  secret  about  the 
fact  that  we  liave  and  are  conducting 
piilitary  operations  in  Laos ;  also  that  we 
are  cquducting  military  operations  from 
Thailand.  I  believe  that  it  is  important 
to  recognize  tonight  if  Americans  are  in 
danger  in  Tl^ai^and,  or  if  Americans  are 
in  danger  in  Laos,  because  of  actions 
taken  over  recent  years,  it  is  as  im- 
portant for  us  to  work  to  defend  them 
in  those  countries  as  to  defend  them  in 
South  Vietnam. 

This  morning,  in  a  hearing  conducted 
In  the  Foreign  F:elations  Committee  with 
respect  to  certain  activities,  the  witness. 
not  of  high  raik,  testified  that  before 
anjrthing  occtirred  under  the  contingent 
agreement  in  question,  the  matter  should 
be  taken  up  wiih  the  Congress. 

That,  to  me,  made  considerable  im- 
pression, because  at  least  up  to  this  ad- 
ministration, many  things  took  place 
In  Laos  and  Tliailand  which  were  not 
taken  up  with  tlie  Congress.  So  I  checked 
the  legislative  history  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  oiefense  when  he  was  a 


Member  of  the 


matters  should 
Congress. 

I  also  found 
the  reason  this 


other  body,  and  found 


that   he   was   forceful   in   stating   such 


be  taken  up  with  the 


to  my  satisfaction  that 
witness  stated  it  should 
be  faken  up  with  the  Congress  was  prob- 
ably because  toe  Secretary  of  Defense 
believed  it  should  be  taken  up  with  the 
Congress.  I  belie /e.  therefore,  that  we  are 
in  a  new  era  wh<  n  it  comes  to  the  method 
and  the  natiire  of  risking  troops  and 
utilizing  equipm  ent,  in  foreign  countries. 
I  would  give  ful.  and  great  credit  to  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee so  as  tc  clarify  this  matter  in 
these  hearings. 

But.  for  these  reasons  and  because  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  current  man- 
agement of  the  Defense  Department,  I 
would  hope  thai  we  would  see  fit  to  pass 
title  rv  as  it  is  low  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  implications— 
not  made  here  ^n  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate— which  would  imply  that  we  have  no 
military  operations  In  Laos.  We  know 
we  are  having  tl»em  there;  and  we  know 
we  have  buUt  s|x  major  bases  in  Thai- 
land. 

I  believe  that  title  4  is  all  right.  I  think 


this   discussion   has  been   constructive 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  future. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  It  is,  by  adoption  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  right;  the 
amendment  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  as  modified  by  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  We  will  have 
both  committees  working  together,  and 
this  part  of  the  bill  will  be  settled. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  had  sisked  me  for  recog- 
nition. I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. I  think  the  thrust  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
would  be  to  deny  involvement  of  Ameri- 
can personnel.  It  should  be  roundly  de- 
feated. To  begin  with,  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  when  we  talk  about  Thailand 
and  Laos  forces  is  paramilitary  forces,  re- 
garding counter -insurgency  work.  We  are 
trying  to  give  them  the  sophisticated 
equipment  to  do  anything,  for  example, 
airlift  and  radar.  If  we  cannot  train 
them  to  use  the  equipment,  it  is  pretty 
useless  to  give  it  to  them. 

I  might  say  that  our  bases  in  Thailand 
are  defended  by  Thai  troops.  Is  is  pro- 
posed that  they  get  no  personnel  support 
from  the  troops  in  Thailand?  Are  we 
going  to  get  no  support  for  the  air  bases 
that  are  supposed  to  be  defended? 

The  thrust  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  be  to 
necessitate  using  American  personnel  for 
work  that  they  would  not  have  to  do  if 
we  were  to  allow  some  support  of  Thai 
troops  or  paramilitary  troops. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  excuse  me  just  a  minute,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  asked  me  to  yield  to  them. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
Jisked  me  first.  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said  a  moment  ago  on  this  particular 
amendment,  it  seems  to  me  that,  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, it  would  be  satisfactory.  I  think  the 
matter  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, however,  is  a  very  significant  one, 
and  I  do  not  want,  in  any  offhand  way, 
to  make  what  might  be  called  a  national 
commitment  with  regard  to  Thailand. 

In  my  next  amendment  as  printed.  No. 
Ill,  which  deals  with  the  question  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  making  available 
reports  preimred  by  outside  organiza- 
tions, I  have  in  mind  such  things  as 
"think  tanks,"  and  so  on.  That  amend- 
ment is  before  the  Senate. 

I  have  also  prepared  another  section 
which  I  want  to  discuss  as  a  modification 
to  my  amendment,  which  provides  that — 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  also  provide 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
copy  of  all  bilateral  contingency  plans,  signed 
by  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  an  official  of  a  government  of  a 
foreign  country,  involving  use  of  United 
States  forces  for  the  Joint  defense  of  that 
country. 


It  deals.  In  effect,  with  the  point  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  raised. 

The  point  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  a  very  important  one.  I  do  not 
wish,  through  Inadvertence,  to  see  an- 
other Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  go 
through  here  without  knowing  it.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that,  with  the  explana- 
tion and  interpretation  given  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  it  would  be  certainly  an 
outrageous  way  to  interpret  it  if  it  weie 
done  that  way. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky could  not  offer  this  amendment  at 
a  later  date  as  his  own  amendment  on 
this  precise  subject.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er the  next  amendment  would  cover  it. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  a  valid  point, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary,  with 
what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 
say  this,  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  made  a  contribution  here.  I 
have  enjoyed  getting  his  thought.  This  is 
purely  a  money  bill.  This  is  purely  a  spe- 
cial section  here  for  foreign  military  aid. 
It  has  2  years  of  use  as  a  precedent.  Ex- 
cept to  put  a  ceiling  on  it,  I  believe  we 
ought  to  proceed  in  that  way. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  be- 
lieves it  would  be  an  outrageous  distor- 
tion to  interpret  it  as  authority  for  use 
of  our  military  forces,  apart  from  what 
they  are  presently  doing? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  be  interpreted  that  way.  It  would 
be  a  real  monstrosity. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  KT  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  question  that  the 
amount  is  for  military  hardware  and 
uses  of  that  kind,  and  docs  not  involve 
soldiers  at  all.  But  I  rose  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator this  question:  He  earmarked  $2.5 
billion.  During  the  hearings  that  were 
held  2  weeks  ago,  the  figure  was  $2.2  bil- 
lion instead  of  $2.5  billion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  the  Senator 
modify  his  amendment  to  include  that 
figure? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  I  think  there  should 
be  some  latitude.  The  $2.2  billion,  which 
I  mentioned  during  the  debate,  was  ar- 
rived at  when  the  budget  was  written  up. 
We  have  already  had  a  somewhat  aug- 
mented program  to  aid  the  Vietnamese 
to  build  up  their  military  forces. 

I  think  that  $2.5  billion  figure  is  a  real- 
istic one. 

Mr.  Err.TiKNDER.  The  reason  why  I 
raised  the  question  is  that  we  used  the 
figure  of  $2.5  billion  during  all  the  heal- 
ings we  had  as  being  the  amount  of  for- 
eign aid  to  be  used  for  military  hard- 
ware. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  will  not  hurt  at  all 
to  have  this  excess.  I  fuggest  that  in  the 
supplemental  bills  the  extra  amount  of 
money  will  be  used.  It  is  better  to  have 
it  done  that  way  than  to  have  the  de- 
partment draw  the  money  from  some- 
where else  and  then  come  before  the 
Congress  with  a  big  deficit.  I  think  we 
ought  to  accept  the  figure  of  $2.5  billion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  late 
and  I  do  not  want  to  detain  the  Senate. 
As  I  have  said,  I  may  be  straining  the 
point,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 
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This  is  an  important  matter.  For  years 
we  have  been  talking  about  Vietnam,  and 
cries  of  anguish  have  gone  up  because  we 
did  not  look  ahead  and  consider  the  end 
that  the  steps  that  were  being  taken 
could  lead  to — our  involvement  in  war. 
This  bill  before  us  will  become  a 
statute — could  be  another  step  involving 
the  United  States  much  as  the  course  of 
events  led  to  our  involvement  in  Viet- 


nam. 

I  would  agree  that  it  would  be  a  mon- 
strosity if  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  upon  the  language  of  this  section, 
should  consider  the  language  of  this  bill 
as  authority  to  enter  war  in  Laos  or 
Thailand.  It  would  be  a  monstrosity,  and 
I  have  full  confidence  in  President  Nixon, 
and  that  he  would  not  do  so,  but  that 
does  not  relieve  us  of  our  responsibility. 

It  is  admitted  here  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  these  fimds  shall 
be  used  only  for  what  has  been  termed 
mlltlary  assistance. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  COOPER.  And,  as  I  understand 
that  they  shall  not  be  used  for  our 
Armed  Forces  in  support  of  fighting,  or 
assisting  fighting  of  the  local  forces  of 
Laos  and  Thailand,  other  than  for  sup- 
plies. Therefore,  I  will  propose  another 
amendment.  "Military  assistance,"  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  phrase  of  art.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  the  Senator  would 
know  more  about  that  than  I  would. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  For  years  it  was  in 
the  foreign  aid  legislation.  I  assume  it  is 
still  considered  as  such. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  the  testimony  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  before  both 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  1967,  he 
spoke  of  the  transfer  of  military  assist- 
ance from  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  the  de- 
fense bill.  He  called  it  military  assistance. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  what  it  had  been 
termed  when  it  was  considered  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  propose:  On  line  15  before  "local" 
insert  the  words  "military  assistance" 
so  as  to  read  "Military  assistance  to  local 
forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand."  If  these 
two  items,  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Thailand, 
were  separated  and  distinguished  there 
would  be  no  problem  of  a  misunder- 
standing. 

However,  the  same  words  are  employed 
for  the  use  of  funds  In  Vietnam  as  for 
Laos  and  Thailand,  and  there  could  be  a 
mistake  about  their  meaning.  I  would 
urge  that  before  "local"  there  be  inserted 
the  words  "Military  assistance." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  think  that 
would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  are  talking  about 
money.  We  are  talking  about  funds.  The 
first  sentence  reads  "Not  to  exceed  $2.5 
billion  of  the  fimds  authorized  for  ap- 
propriation for  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces,"  and  so  forth.  We  are  talking 
about  money,  and  that  is  all. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  And  it  would  not  fit  in 
there  before  the  Senators  words  "local 
forces,"  it  seems  to  me. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  thought  my  suggestion 


would  help.  I  will  offer  the  amendment  I 
first  proposed.  Is  It  in  order  for  me  to 
offer  an  amendment? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Will  the  Senator 
read  it? 

The  PRESHMNG  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  it  is  not  in  order  for  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  to  offer  an 
amendment  at  this  point,  except  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  After  the  pending 
amendment  is  voted  upon,  as  it  has  been 
modified,  would  an  amendment  to  the 
modified  amendment  then  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  send  his  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  desk? 

The  Chair  would  say.  In  answer  to  the 
inquii-y  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
that  after  the  pending  amendment,  as 
modified.  Is  voted  upon.  It  would  be  in 
order  that  his  amendment  be  considered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  amendment  has  been  fully  explained. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
of  funds  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  the  last  item  being  $2.2  blUion,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


ESTIMATED  AMOUNTS  INCLUDED  IN  MILITARY  FUNCTIONS 
BUDGET  FOR  SUPPORT  OF  FREE  WORLD  MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE  FORCES  IN  VIETNAM,  LAOS,  AND  THAILAND 
AND  RELATED  COSTS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  BUDGET 
INCLUDING  THE  AIO/OOD  REALINEMENT 

(In  tnillionsol  dollars] 


Fiscal 

Fiscal 
year 
1969 

Fiscal 
year 
1970 

MlllUry  personnel: 

118.0 

.8 

15.0 

.2 

114.2 

.6 

14.8 

.2 

116.3 

Navy 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force 

.1 

14.2 

.2 

Total,  military 
personnel 

134.0 

129.8 

130.8 

Operation  and  maintenance: 

Army 

Navy 

605.8 

43.3 

6.1 

55.0 

708.0 
47.5 
10.7 

131.8 

632.8 
53.7 
10.3 

Air  Force 

157.1 

Total,  operation  and 
maintenance 

710.2 

898.0 

853.9 

Procurement: 

Army 

Navy: 

Other  procurement 

Shipbuilding  and 

conversion 

PAMN— Navy  aircraft 

552.5 
5.8 

4.5 

1,243.5 
10.2 
6.5 

927.3 

4.2 

3.4 

.2 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force: 

Aircraft  procurement 

Missile  procurement 

Other  procurement 

68.5 

36.1 

.1  . 
67.4 

50.8 
88.1 
"■"85.'4"' 

88.3 
103.9 

■""ii4.'4 

Total,  procurement 

734.9 

1,484.5 

1.241.7 

Military  construction: 

Army -- 

Navy 

Air  Force                    

1.7 
1.9 
9.0 

10.7  . 
3.3  . 
1.5  . 

Total,  military 
construction 

12.6 

15.5  . 

Grand  total 

1,591.7 

2,527.8 

2,226.4 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  for  the  Information  of  Senators, 
the  clerk  should  read  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  as  modified. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  line  11,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks  and  the  word  "Funds"  and  Insert 
m  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Not  to  exceed 
$2,500,000,000  of  the  funds". 

On  page  5,  line  17,  strike  out  the  words 
"the  Secretary  of  Defense"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "the  President". 

On  page  5,  line  17,  Insert  after  the  word 
"conditions"  the  phrase  "under  Presidential 
regulations". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  now  call  up  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  COOPEK.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  5.  line  15,  after  (2)  insert  the 
following:  "to  provide  equipment,  material, 
supplies,  and  maintenance  thereof  to". 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  very  good  discussion,  but  I  do 
want  to  have  for  the  Record  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  section.  I  would  not  be  so 
interested  if  I  had  not  been  conscious  of 
the  steps  by  which  our  coimtiy  became 
involved  hi  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  shall 
spend  a  minute  or  two  on  the  subject. 
It  all  started  very  simply.  Under  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  mllitai-y  advisers  were 
sent  to  Vietnam.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  should  speak  of  a  statement  former 
President  Eisenhower  made  when  he  is 
now  dead,  but  I  think  it  proper.  He  came 
here  one  day  2  years  ago  and  talked  to 

a  number  of  us.  He  said 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  COOPER.  He  said  that  the  only 
commitment  he  had  made,  was  to  pro- 
vide military  assistance  in  the  form  of 
advisers,  and  to  provide  economic  aid 
as  long  as  South  Vietnam  made  appropri- 
ate steps  to  help  itself. 

I  may  say  that,  after  searching  the 
record,  that  Is  all  I  could  ever  find  that 
he  had  promised. 

For  years,  he  had  our  militanr-  advis- 
ers In  Vietnam.  We  furnished  equipment 
to  Vietnam;  we  supported  various 
regimes— it  is  hard  to  remember  how 
many — and  then,  as  the  fighting  In- 
creased In  the  outer  areas,  we  began  to 
send  troops  to  those  areas,  to  assist  the 
South  Vietnamese  in  actual  fighting. 
They  were  finally  fired  upon,  and  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  national  honor  to  de- 
fend them,  sis  the  President  had  the  right 
to  do.  additional  troops  were  sent  to 
South  Vietnam  and  step  by  step  we  had 
become  involved  In  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
I  am  sure  that  President  Eisenhower 
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President  Kennejdy,  or  President  John- 
son never  lnten<led  that  we  would  be 
Involved  in  war  and  certainly  no  major 
war.  But  we  conveyed  to  South  Vietnam 
the  impression  that  we  would  stand  with 
them  and  defend;  them.  I  believe  we  con- 
veyed that  impre$sion  throughout  South- 
east Asia. 

Wars  start  fr6m  small  beginnings.  I 
have  thought,  ai^d  many  Senators  have 
thought — it  was  definitely  the  expression 
of  the  Senate  i|i  the  adoption  of  the 
national  commitments  resolution — that 
a  likely  way  to  ,  become  involved  in  a 
war  is  to  put  our  Armed  Forces  in  an- 
other coimti-y  Where  there  is  a  local 
war.  And  if  we  stay  there  long  enough 
and  send  enough  men  there,  they  will 
be  flred  on  some  (jay,  and  then,  as  I  have 
said,  it  is  a  master  of  national  honor 
and,  because  the  President  has  the  con- 
stitutional duty  tt)  protect  our  troops,  we 
will  be  involved  Iri  a  war. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vieldt 

-Mr.  COOPER.  1  yield. 

-Mr.  iBULBRIGHT.  What  the  Senator 
has  said  does  revive  in  my  memory  very 
clearly  what  was  said,  and  particularly 
what  I  said,  aft«r  having  been  briefed 
and  informed  by^  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Lloint  Chiefs,  in  regard 
to  the  Gulf  of  ToAkin  resolution. 

The  Senator  isjvery  persuasive.  It  is  a 
fact,  even  thougn  I  thought  it  was  a 
monstrosity,  that  later  the  resolution  was 
interpreted  as  it  *as  by  the  President  of 
the  United  State!,  that  it  was  so  inter- 
preted: and  every  time  the  matter  came 
up  it  was  thrown  in  our  faces.  I  believe 
the  Senator's  ammdment  will  make  the 
Senate's  intent  c  earer  and  more  posi- 
tive. I  do  not  real  y  see  how  this  can  re- 
strict the  President's  obligations,  and  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will 
accept  the  suggest  on  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  What  ive  are  trying  to  do  is 
protect  ourselves  :  rom  such  a  monstrous 
interpretation.  Tiiat  having  happened 
within  the  memo  7  of  all  of  us  here,  I 
believe  it  would  b;  a  very  healthy  thing 
for  it  to  be  accept*  d. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sure;  can  I  ac- 
cept it?  I  would  b;  willing  to  do  so.  with 
the  agreement  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  lAr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  voted  on  the  other  amendment. 

Mr.  PULBRIGliT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  ijlr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDIN< 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  COOPER, 
will  yield  to  the  Se 

Mr.  STENNIS.j 
amendment  of  thg 
sas  has  already  b€ 


OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


have  the  floor,  but  I 
^lator  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arkan- 
en  agreed  to.  Can  any 
one  Senator  accejjt  another  amendment 
to  that? 

<G  OFFICER.  Is  the 
ssippi  asking  that 
question  as  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  of  course. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
rules  that  it  cannot  be  accepted.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas has  been  votfd  upon.  This  is  new 
matter. 


The   PRESIDl 
Senator   from 


Mr.  COOPEK.  I  hope  not,  but  It  Is  pos- 
sible we  may  be  in  war  In  Laos  or  Thai- 
land ;  and  If  we  go  into  war  with  the  con- 
current authority  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Congress,  we  will  un- 
derstand where  we  are,  and  at  least  Con- 
gress and  the  President  will  have  made  a 
determination  that  it  is  in  our  national 
interest. 

We  may  become  involved  in  war  with- 
out such  a  determination  at  some  point, 
with  some  35,000  troops  in  Thailand,  as 
I  recall. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  were  45,000 
at  the  last  count,  I  think. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  at  some  point  we  thus 
became  engaged  in  fighting,  we  may  find 
ourselves  at  war  by  the  same  process  as 
that  by  which  we  backed  into  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Again,  I  point  out  that  the  language 
of  the  amendment  applies  both  to  Viet- 
nam and  to  Laos  and  Thailand.  It  is  the 
identical  language. 

I  read  the  language  to  which  I  refer: 

Piinds  authorized  for  appropriation  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  are  authorized 
to  be  niade  available  for  their  stated  pur- 
poses to  support:  (1)  Vietnamese  and  other 
free  world  forces  In  Vietnam,  (2)  local  forces 
in  Luios  and  Thailand; 

The  same  language  Is  used  for  both 
countries.  It  is  a  possible  interpretation 
that  these  funds  could  be  used  In  the 
same  way  in  Laos  and  Thailand  as  they 
are  now  being  used  in  Vietnam. 

I  have  said  that  it  would  be  prepos- 
terous If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the 
President  were  to  use  the  fimds  In  Laos 
and  Thailand  as  they  are  being  used  in 
Vietnam  as  a  result  of  the  language  of 
title  IV.  However,  it  is  our  province  and 
our  responsibility  to  make  certain  that 
the  funds  are  not  treated  In  the  same 
way.  This  is  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment. It  Is  simply  to  provide  that  as  far 
as  Laos  and  Thailand  are  concerned, 
these  funds  will  only  involve  material, 
equipment,  supplies,  and  related  costs. 
The  term  "related  costs"  is  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill. 

If  this  is  what  is  intended  by  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bUl  and  the  administration, 
I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  accept 
my  language.  It  would  remove  all  doubt. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  two  points.  In  efifect,  we  have  been 
in  war  in  Laos  for  years,  and  it  is  time 
the  Ameircan  people  knew  more  of  the 
facts. 

Second,  the  present  Secretary  of  De- 
fense states  that,  if  this  matter  comes 
up  again  from  the  standpoint  of  any  con- 
tingent agreement,  he  believes  it  Is  a 
matter  which  should  be  taken  up  with 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  previous  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri,  as  well 
as  his  just  completed  remarks,  are  well 
taken. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 


been  very  quiet  during  the  course  of  this 
debate.  And,  as  I  have  listened  to  the  de- 
bate, I  find  my  emotions  swelling  up 
within  me  to  the  place  where  I  think  I 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  express  them 
in  the  period  of  3  or  4  hours. 

I  am  not  a  warlike  man,  nor  am  I  an 
vmpeacef ul  man.  But  I  find  it  difficult  for 
anyone  who  waa  concerned  with  the  vital 
committees  of  the  Senate  to  stand  on 
this  floor  and  say  he  did  not  know  in 
the  spring  of  1964  that  we  were  becoming 
involved  in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  not  to  have 
known  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  was  the 
Senator  referring  to  me? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  was  referring  to  any- 
one who  was  i.  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  or  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  at  the  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Let  me  say  in  response 
that  during  that  debate  I  said  that  I 
knew  what  we  might  get  into.  I  voted 
for  the  resolution,  but  I  had  no  misap- 
prehension about  its  possibilities.  Tlie 
debate  will  show  that  on  that  day  I  said 
that  it  could  lead  us  into  war,  but  we 
had  confidence  in  the  President  that  he 
would  use  his  authority  with  judgment. 

However,  I  do  not  want  the  United 
States  to  get  into  the  same  situation 
again  by  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to 
exercise  its  responsibility. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  situation  of  the  Senator.  And 
I  ask  him,  and  he  can  answer  it  in 
any  way  he  wants  to.  If  he  does  not  be- 
lieve the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  his  own 
party  and  if  he  does  not  believe  his  own 
President,  because  we  have  had  assur- 
ances from  both  of  them  that  we  will  not 
have  any  more  commitments  of  troops 
in  the  Far  Elast. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  let  me  respond? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  may  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
in  the  responsibility  of  the  President, 
and  I  believe  in  President  Nixon.  He  is 
my  President  whether  he  is  Republi- 
can or  Democrat.  It  happens  that  we 
are  members  of  the  same  party,  of  which 
I  am  proud. 

I  understand  and  respect  his  respon- 
sibility. I  believe  that  he  will  exercise 
it  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  he  has 
great  ability. 

I  believe  also  in  the  responsibility  of 
Congress,  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate.  I  believe  that  we 
liave  a  responsibility  to  determine  also, 
whether  the  United  States  should  go  into 
war  and  whether  we  should  become  in- 
volved in  situations  which  will  send  us 
into  war — whether  our  national  inter- 
ests, security  and  proper  commitments 
are  actually  involved. 

We  are  talking  about  the  future,  and 
whether  we  will  take  steps  or  refuse  to 
take  steps  that  may  prevent  or  inhibit 
the  possibility  of  war. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  concern  of  the  Senator  about 
not  wanting  to  become  Involved  in 
another  Vietnam.  However,  my  state- 
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ment  was  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
anyone  who  was  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  or  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  particular- 
ly the  Defense  Subcommittee,  or  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  not  to  have 
known  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1964 
that  we  were  going  to  become  involved  in 
a  war. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  repeating  the  state- 
ment is  inviting  comment  upon  a  mat- 
ter which  was  discussed  at  length.  And 
the  Senator  looks  in  this  direction. 

I  was  there.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
spring  of  1964,  we  had  approximately 
15.000  or  16,000  soldiers  in  Vietnam. 
There  had  been  a  gradual  escalation 
from  the  time  that  President  Kennedy 
came  in,  when  there  were  less  than  800 
men  who  were  considered  to  be  advisers. 
They  were  not  considered  to  be  combat 
soldiers. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  were  636.  if  the 
Senator  wants  the  exact  figiu-e. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  anyone  thought  that  we  were 
at  war  or  anticipated  that  we  would  be 
at  war  there  In  the  future. 

President  Elsenhower  had  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  he  rejected  it — I  think  very 
wisely — on  the  advice  of  General  Ridge- 
way  and  General  Gavin. 

I  certainly  did  not  think  we  were  get- 
ting into  war  when  President  Kennedy 
sent  adviser  personnel  out  there. 

It  is  my  impression  that  at  about  the 
same  time  he  sent  troops  to  Germany 
because  Khrushchev  had  threatened 
him,  he  believed,  at  the  meeting  at 
Vienna. 

I  do  not  believe  that  he  intended  to 
get  into  war  any  more  than  he  intended 
to  get  into  war  in  Germany  by  sending 
those  troops  there. 

No  action  had  been  taken  when  it 
came  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident  it- 
self  

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  Senator,  I  said  that 
I  would  yield  for  a  question.  I  have  been 
listening  to  the  distinguished  Senator, 
without  interrupting  him  for  weeks  now. 
I  yielded  for  a  question,  not  for  a  speech. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU 
put  It  this  way.  Has  the  Senator  read 
the  report  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  the  incidents  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Recently? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  At  any  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Was  the  Senator 
not  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
representations  given  to  that  committee 
by  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  proved  to  be 
in  error? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  completely  aware 
of  that.  And  I  was  present  during  all 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  debate.  I  am  aware 
of  the  statements  made  by  various  Sen- 
ators at  that  time. 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    The    Senator    is 


aware  that  the  statements  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee were  based  on  information  given 
to  him  which  Information  proved  to  be 
in  error. 

The  question  I  ask  the  Senator  is  this : 
That  being  so,  how  can  he  make  the 
statement  that  we  all  knew — and  I  as- 
sume he  means  by  that  intended  to  ac- 
cept— the  Southeast  Asia  resolution  was 
the  equivalent  of  a  declaration  of  war? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
made  no  such  statement.  I  have  tried  to 
make  my  remarks,  and  I  am  going  to 
make  them  if  we  stay  here  until  mid- 
night, despite  the  Senator's  loquacity.  I 
never  made  the  statement  or  implied  the 
statement  that  when  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  for  which  I  admit  I  voted  was 
passed,  everybody  knew  we  were  going  to 
get  into  war.  That  was  not  in  1964.  The 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was  not  passed 
in  1964. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes;  it  was. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  in  August  of  1964. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thought  it  was  before 
that.  I  apologize. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  happen  to  know 
about  that.  I  was  present. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  apologize.  I  had  my 
dates  crossed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  alleged  inci- 
dents took  place  on  the  2d  and  4th  of 
August  1964.  The  resolution  had  been 
prepared  long  before  that,  I  think.  It  was 
introduced  in  the  House,  and  it  was  acted 
upon  almost  instantaneously. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  my  mind  played  me  a  trick. 
I  thought  it  was  before  this. 

But  I  will  still  go  back  to  the  state- 
ment I  made  that  in  1964  no  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  or  the 
Appropriations  Committee — particuarly 
the  Defense  Committee  or  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee — should  not  have 
known  that  we  were  being  committed  to 
a  war  at  that  time. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  con- 
tinue  

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Maybe  we  should  be 
a  lot  brighter  than  we  are,  but  I  did  not 
know  it,  I  am  frank  to  say. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Well,  I  ami  not  surprised. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
having  had  some  unpleasant  personal 
exiieriences  about  that  time  in  1964,  in- 
volving this  subject,  I  can  speak  with 
some  experience  on  it. 

I  have  made  the  charge  repeatedly, 
and  it  has  never  been  denied — and  this 
information  came  to  me  before  my  cam- 
paign actually  started — that  we  did  not 
drift  into  this  war.  We  had  a  small  num- 
bers of  advisers  over  there  in  1960  and 
1961,  and  suddenly  15,000  to  16,000  men 
were  sent  over,  with  explicit  orders  to 
shoot  back. 

I  tried  to  bring  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  pubUc:  I  could  not  get 
anybody  to  listen  to  me.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  have  made  a  bit  of  difference. 

But  we  were  at  war  when  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  incident  took  place.  I  remember 
begging  for  equal  time  on  television  so 
I  could  present  not  the  Republican  side 


but  this  American  side  of  the  under- 
standing of  what  was  going  on  in  Viet- 
nam, and  I  never  got  any  place.  When 
you  are  shooting  back  in  a  situation  such 
as  that,  you  axe  in  war;  and  although 
we  had  advisers  over  there  who  were  ex- 
plicitly told  never  to  fire  on  anyone,  this 
advisory  situation  ended  some  time  in 
1962,  when  the  troops  were  told  to  fire 
back. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky that,  unless  I  am  badly  mistaken, 
even  his  language  could  not  prevent  a 
President  from  giving  the  same  orders  or 
a  Secretary  of  Defense  from  giving  the 
same  orders. 

So  I  have  a  feeling  that  what  we  are 
talking  about  now  gets  to  the  fact  of 
whether  or  not  we,  as  Senators,  have 
faith,  regardless  of  whether  we  are  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats,  in  the  man  who 
has  been  elected  President  and  the  men 
with  whom  he  has  surrounded  himself  as 
Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

I  merely  wanted  to  Inject  this  because 
I  have  not  heard  it  brought  up.  I  have 
never  been  challenged  on  it,  and  I  have 
made  it  and  made  it  and  msule  It. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  see  no  reason  to  challenge  it, 
looking  backward  for  5  years  now. 
Mr.  STENNIS  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  continue. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  this  statementr— it 
is  6  o'clock,  and  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
vote  tonight,   I  think  we  should  vote, 
with  all  deference  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  I  just  want  to  give  my  opinion. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
defer  to  the  Senator,  but  I  have  kept  very 
quiet  during  the  past  weeks.  My  remarks 
will  be  very  short.  The  fact  that  I  would 
like  to  speak  for  3  or  4  hours  does  not 
mean  I  am  going  to  do  so  or  have  any 
intention  of  doing  so. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  withdraw  my  request. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  continue  for  a  short  time,  I 
will  be  very  grateful  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  looking 
at  the  present  amendment,  I  wish  to  say 
this:  The  thing  that  hsis  concerned  me 
about  many  of  the  rash  of  amendments 
that  we  have  had — some  of  them  have 
been  meritorious— is  that  in  my  belief 
the  Senate  may  be  moving  toward  the 
position  of  creating  a  vacuum  in  South- 
east Asia. 

I  know  that  the  domino  theory  was 
discredited  by  all  the  intellectuals  in  this 
country  several  years  ago.  But  whether 
the  domino  theory  was  discredited  by 
the  intellectuals  or  not.  the  fact  is  that 
if  we  do  not  preserve  free  governments 
in  Southeast  Asia,  we  are  leaving  a 
vacuum  which  is  going  to  be  filled  faster 
than  we  can  turn  around  by  the  Red 
Chinese  and  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

As  long  ago  as  1962,  I  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  State  Department — 
witliout  any  action  or  any  acknowledg- 
ment in  any  way — the  fact  that  Red 
Cliinese  troops  were  roaming  at  will 
through  a  good  pwrtion  of  northern 
Thailand.  They  still  are,  except  that  now 
they  are  actually  engaging  in  acts  of  war. 
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This  Is  a  large  firea.  It  Is  composed  of 
many  people,  and  with  it  a  lot  of  the 
natural  rcisource  i  wealth  of  the  world. 

We  have  done  Very  well,  in  my  opinion, 
in  Indonesia;  perhaps  not  as  startlingly 
well  as  in  Malavsia. 

But  if  we  penmt  Laos  to  go  completely 
down  the  drain,  Thailand  to  go  down  the 
drain,  and  Vietnam  to  go  down  the  drain, 
as  some  people  would  like  to  do — and 
some  people  woi^d  lilce  to  have  us  en- 
courage the  pron^otion  of  a  dual  govern- 
ment there — I  do|not  thinlc  it  will  be  long 
before  Southeast  Asia  will  have  become  a 
Communist  strorigold.  When  this  occurs, 
I  think  our  position  in  the  world  will  be 
much  more  difficult;  our  position  with 
the  Philippines  will  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult: our  positioi)  with  Indonesia  will  be 
much  more  diffifcult;  and  our  position 
with  Malaysia  Will  be  Impossible. 

When  we  formed  the  tripartite  situa- 
tion in  Laos,  I  sand  at  the  time  it  would 
not  work.  It  has  not  worked.  Today  we 
find  that  the  Plftin  of  Jars  in  Laos  is 
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ground  troops. 

I  have  read  hi 
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amendment.  I  say  in 
ing  down  the  road  to 
^d  happen  if  the  Sen- 
this  sort  of  frenetic 
pattern  it  has  established  during  the  last 
few  days  and  weeks,  that  I  am  afraid  we 
shall  be  sending  p.  good  portion  of  the 
world  down  the  flrain.  I  have  had  the 
clerk  write  out  th^  Fiilbright  amendment 
as  modified.  The  amendment,  so  modi- 
fled  reads,  in  pertinent  portion: 

Not  to  exceed  $2.J  billion  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized for  approp)  iation  for  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  tie  United  States  under 
this  or  any  other  ict  are  authorized  to  be 
made  available  for  iielr  stated  purposes  to 
support:  (1)  Vlet)iamese  and  other  free 
world  forces  In  Vietnam,  (2)  — 
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amendment  comei  in — 


supplies,  equipment,  and 
to  local  forces  In  Laos 


the    Senator's 


to  provide  materiel, 
maintenance  thereo : 
and  Thailand. 

Have  I  quoted  jthe  Senator's  amend- 
ment correctly? 

Mr.  COOPER.  CJorrectly. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Ir  my  opinion,  what  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  s  amendment 
could  mean  is  that  we  could  not  put 
supplies  in  Laos  or  Thailand  to  maintain 
our  forces,  or  supp  lies  to  protect  our  air- 
ports, our  Air  For(  e,  our  naval  bases,  or 
anything  else  thai,  we  have  there.  The 
legislative  history  Is  quite  clear,  I  think, 
as  it  pertains  to  ev  !ry  Senator,  that  none 
of  us  wishes  to  eiigage  in  more  ground 
warfare  in  Southeast  Asia  or,  for  that 
matter,  anywhere  jBlse. 

But  I  cannot  read  his  amendment  in 
any  way  except  as  being  a  totally  un- 
acceptable and  ciippling  burden  upon 


the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Presi- 
dent. I  know  the  Senator's  concern.  I 
know  he  is  sincere.  I  have  never  seen 
him  do  anything  in  his  life  which  was 
not  sincere.  He  does  not  play  games  with 
people  and  he  does  not  play  games  with 
legislation.  He  is  completely  a  sincere, 
honest,  and  straightforward  man. 

But  just  as  strongly,  I  would  hope  he 
would  not  press  his  amendment  because 
I  think  it  places  a  burden  on  our  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  the  protection  of  our 
forces  in  those  areas,  which  is  something 
that  no  one,  if  he  understood  it  as  I  inter- 
pret it,  would  wish  to  do. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  true  that 
the  President  inherited  the  problems  in 
Vietnam.  I  know  the  wish  is  shared  by 
all  of  us  that  there  had  been  another  way 
to  solve  that  problem.  I  know  all  of  us 
wish  that  there  was  some  way  to  solve 
it  now  without  withdrawing  from  our 
commitments  and  without  doing  some- 
thing that  would  not  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  country. 

However,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
President  said  on  several  occasions 
there  will  be  no  more  Vietnams  in  his 
administration? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing of  what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Would  it  not  be  con- 
sidered responsible  that  this  man  who 
has  been  in  public  life  for  many  years 
and  who  has  been  elected  by  the  people 
of  this  coimtry  be  given  the  confidence 
without  trj'ing  to  write  into  an  authori- 
zation bill  for  military  procurement  pro- 
visions that  might  be  a  detriment  to  the 
protection  of  American  people,  Ameri- 
can troops,  and  American  property' 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  fully  beUeve  so;  yes 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  patiently  to  the  discussion.  As  I 
said  at  the  outset,  and  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  stated,  this 
entire  discussion  has  been  a  filibuster. 
This  entire  discussion  has  taken  place  at 
the  wrong  time  and  imder  the  wrong  set 
of  circumstances.  It  should  not  be  a  part 
of  this  particular  bill.  I  made  that  state- 
ment on  the  first  day  we  considered  the 
bill. 

I  assure  the  Senate  that  the  work  of 
this  committerj  was  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  done.  It  was  properly  done. 
But  now  it  is  being  shredded,  twisted, 
and  torn  up.  The  more  I  hear  this  dis- 
cussion, the  more  I  am  certain  discus- 
sion on  our  foreign  policy,  present  and 
future,  should  take  place  in  this  body, 
and  I  would  enjoy  taking  part  in  it. 

However,  it  would  seem  to  me.  and  I 
hope  the  Senator  agrees,  that  tliis  eve- 
ning, at  this  stage,  in  this  protracted  dis- 
cussion this  is  an  unfortunate  attempt  to 
place  restrictions  on  a  new  President  who 
has  been  doing  a  magnificent  job.  as  far 
as  I  know,  in  bringing  about  solutions  to 
problems  that  he  inherited.  By  taking  a 
good  hard  look  at  them  he  will  be  able 
to  find  solutions. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution.  I  am  appreciative  of 
the  Senator's  statements. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TCWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  Is  a  dangerous  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  potentially  mischievous  and  very 
unnecessary  for  us  to  vote  on  it  tonight 
when  it  has  not  been  printed  and  no  one 
has  had  a  chance  to  look  at  it.  There  is 
no  copy  available  except  what  has  been 
scratched  in  pencil  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
I  think  the  matter  requires  extensive 
debate. 

I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  Laos  and 
Thailand.  I  know  what  we  are  engaged 
in  and  I  know  the  extent  to  which  we  are 
involved. 

If  a  rigid  interpretation  were  applied 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  it  could  seriously  jeopardize 
the  lives  of  American  men.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  vote  willy-nilly  on  something 
that  we  know  nothing  about.  We  do  not 
know  the  reaction  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  the  amendment  or  how 
they  would  interpret  it. 

If  extended  discussion  is  required  on 
the  matter  tonight  I  am  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss it  at  length  as  long  as  anyone  is 
prepared  to  sit  and  listen. 

Mr.  STENNIS  and  Mr.  FULBRIGHT 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  assured 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  would  not 
retain  the  fioor  for  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes. I  have  no  intention  of  holding  the 
floor  further. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi that  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  California  is  true.  Senators 
can  rest  assured  that  any  matter  coming 
out  of  the  committee  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  had  the 
most  meticulous  scrutiny,  observation, 
discussion,  and  thought. 

While  I  do  not  desire  to  retain  the  floor 
against  the  wishes  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  I  felt  some  of 
these  things  had  to  be  said  before  this 
matter  was  voted  upon  because  I  am 
convinced  this  amendment  would  wreak 
a  lot  of  havoc. 

There  can  be  no  question  in  anyone's 
mind  after  this  legislative  history  that 
the  amendment  agreed  to  a  few  moments 
ago  was  never  intended  to  put  ground 
troops  in  Laos  and  Thailand. 

Mr.  S'5fMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 
Mr  S'iTVIINGTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  we  could 
get  on  with  the  bill.  I  respectfully  point 
out  to  the  Senate  the  fact  that  the  lan- 
guage was  agreed  to  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  I  thought  that  the  lan- 
guage agreed  to  was  eminently  satis- 
factory and  that  we  could  have  gone 
ahead  at  least  1  hour  ago  and  gotten 
through  with  this  part  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  contribution  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  feel  this  section  is  old 
law.  It  already  has  a  meaning.  It  has 
been  followed  these  2  years.  It  would  be 
far  better  to  keep  this  section  now,  as 
used  heretofore,  with  the  ceiling  we  have 
prepared.  If  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
wants  to  pursue  his  thoughts  further,  I 
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know  what  a  draftsman  he  is  tmd  that 
he  does  not  need  anyone  particularly,  but 
If  he  would  put  anything  he  has  in  mind 
in  a  separate  amendment,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  see  what  others  thought. 

I  am  glad  now  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
taken  up  a  good  deal  of  time  tonight.  I 
must  say  that  I  have  not  filibustered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  taken  some  time 
because  I  considered  this  to  be  an  impor- 
tant matter,  much  more  Important  than 
merely  reducing  the  amounts  involved, 
with  due  regard  to  my  friend  from  Ar- 
Icansas  and  my  friend  from  Mississippi. 
We  are  dealing  with  an  entirely  different 
concept:  The  question  of  whether  funds 
can  be  spent  for  the  use  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  fighting  In  support  of  local 
Lao6  and  Thailand  forces  without  a  com- 
mitment by  the  President  or  the  Con- 
gress or  both,  which  might  lead  to  war. 

I  would  therefore  urge  that  the  ques- 
tion Is  much  more  important  than  the 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents. 

I  want  to  thank  my  friend  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  ALLOTT)  for  his  statement.  I 
know  him.  I  know  that  he  has  deep  feel- 
ings about  these  matters.  He  does  sit 
quietly  at  times,  but  I  know  how  deep 
his  feelings  run  and  he  speaks  with  con- 
viction, courage,  and  force.  I  appreciate 
very  much  what  he  has  said,  and  for  his 
kind  remarks  about  me. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  sincere,  but  some- 
one else  might  say  that  I  may  be  sincere, 
but  I  may  not  be  always  right  or  too 
bright  about  things.  Sincerity  does  not 
always  make  up  for  those  qualities. 

My  amendment  has  not  been  printed. 

1  had  thought  about  it  but  as  we  were 
coming  to  the  close  of  the  debate  in  these 

2  days  before  we  recess,  I  did  not  expect 
to  bring  it  up  \mtll  after  the  recess.  But 
when  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  offered 
his  amendment.  I  knew  that  mine  should 
be  offered. 

I  will  not  press  for  a  vote  tonight.  I 
know  that  I  can  withdraw,  and  offer  this 
amendment  later,  but  I  ask  a  parliamen- 
tary question  because  I  want  to  be  cer- 
tain: Mr.  President.  In  the  event  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  withdraws  his 
amendment  this  evening,  would  It  be 
possible  for  him  to  submit  the  amend- 
ment at  a  later  date? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  That 
would  be  completely  in  order. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
will  withdraw  the  amendment  but  I  will 
bring  It  up  again.  I  hope  that  by  the 
time  I  bring  it  up  again,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  will  have  consulted  with 
the  Defense  Department  to  see  If  they 
would  be  willing  to  offer  language  In 
title  IV  conforming  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi's  understanding  that  it  was 
their  Intention.  The  Senator  has  said  It 
was  Intended  that  fimds  were  to  be  used 
for  supplies,  equipment,  and  such.  We 
have  absolute  confidence  in  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  but  the  Department  of 
Defense  shoxild  spell  out  clearly  the  pur- 
pose of  title  IV  relative  to  Laos  and 
Thailand. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  talking 
about  the  President.  President  Nixon  Is 
my  President.  He  is  a  Republican  Presi- 


dent. I  do  not  want  to  go  back  into  his- 
tory, but  members  of  my  family  have 
been  Republicans  since  the  Civil  War — 
longer  than  some  others  have  been,  and 
some  fought  in  the  Civil  War  as  Repub- 
licans. I  support  the  office  of  President, 
I  support  the  great  responsibility  it  car- 
ries, and  I  have  great  admiration  for  and 
confidence  in  President  Nixon. 

But,  I  also  respect  this  body.  We  have 
responsibilities,  too.  I  do  not  want  the 
President  of  the  United  States — and  we 
are  talking  about  President  Nixon — to  be 
hindered  in  his  efforts  by  the  same  mls- 
takes  which  have  been  made  before. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  before  1966, 
when  this  item  had  been  carried  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill  for  years,  it  was  used 
for  military  assistance,  meaning  equip- 
ment, supplies,  maintenance,  food,  and 
money.  Then  it  was  changed,  and  placed 
in  the  Defense  bill. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  after  it  had 
been  put  in  the  defense  bill,  we  began  to 
use  helicopters  in  Laos  and  Thailand  un- 
der orders  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  I  understand  in  military  activities. 
I  cannot  imderstand  why  the  language 
is  not  differentiated  between  funds  to  be 
used  in  Laos  and  Thailand  and  funds  to 
be  used  in  Vietnam.  It  Is  exactly  the 
same  language.  Perhaps  funds  are  to  be 
used  for  some  military  activities  such  as 
for  helicopters.  Helicopters  may  take 
local  forces  to  back  areas.  Firing  on  the 
helicopters  begins,  as  It  did  in  Vietnam, 
and  war  comes. 

In  1963  or  1964 — before  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution — I  remember  the  for- 
mer Senator  from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Mon- 
roney,  came  back  from  Vietnam  and  told 
us  that  our  helicopters  were  carrying  men 
up  the  mountains,  that  there  were  U.S. 
riflemen  on  the  helicopters  who  were 
firing  in  defense  of  the  helicopters  and 
the  pilots,  and  that  their  fire  was  being 
returned  from  the  ground.  That  may  be 
what  we  are  doing  in  Laos  and  Thailand 
now. 

Tlie  fact  that  some  Senators  have 
stated  we  are  engaged  In  fighting  in  Laos 
and  Thailand  makes  It  more  important 
that  we  limit  the  funds  In  this  bill,  be- 
cause if  we  do  not,  if  we  approve  that 
kind  of  activity,  It  may  lead— I  hope 
not — but  it  may  lead  us  into  war. 

The  SEATO  Treaty  states  that  in  the 
event  of  armed  aggression  against  any 
of  the  parties  thereto.  Including  the 
protocol  states,  Laos,  Cambodia,  or  Thai- 
land, the  parties  thereto  shall  take  ac- 
tion according  to  their  constitutional 
processes. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  t,^  constitu- 
tional processes? 
It  is  not  defined. 

When  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  testi- 
fied before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  the  SEATO  Treaty — I  have 
read  the  testimony — ^he  was  asked  what 
constitutional  processes  meant.  He 
replied  that  it  meant  the  joint  authority 
of  the  executive  branch  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  national  commitments  resolution 
was  recently  passed,  expressing  the  same 
sense. 

If  we  are  fighting  In  Thailand  and 
Laos  now,  we  should  know  It 
The  President  of  the  United  States — 


whether  he  be  President  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  or  any  President,  in  my 
view,  has  no  right  to  take  our  country 
into  war  without  first  coming  to  the 
Congress  and  asking  for  its  authority. 

If  a  situation  should  arise  where  our 
forces  were  being  attacked,  of  course,  the 
President  has  the  constitutional  right  to 
defend  them  and  to  protect  the  security 
of  our  country.  But  I  do  not  want  war 
to  occur  because  of  carelessness  or  fail- 
ure to  look  ahead.  If  we  get  Into  war,  I 
believe  that  the  Senate  wants  the  deter- 
mination to  be  made  by  the  joint  au- 
thority of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  meaning  of 
my  amendment. 

I  shall  withdraw  the  smaendment  to- 
night because  many  Senators  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  it  and  to 
consider  It.  Unless  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  its  chairman  modify  the 
section  by  amendment — it  has  to  be  by 
amendment — and  by  Interpretation  so 
precise  that  no  one  can  think  anything 
to  the  contrary.  I  want  to  say  that  I  will 
bring  up  this  admendment  again  and  we 
can  determine  if  this  bo6s  wants  to 
abide  by  the  constitutional  processes, 
wants  to  abide  by  its  national  commit- 
ments resolution  and  wants  to  disap- 
prove funds  for  the  use  of  our  forces 
which  could  lead  us  into  another  war 
without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  withdraws  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  splendid  remarks  and 
for  what  I  think  is  a  constructive  step, 
too.  in  withdrawing  the  amendment  for 
the  time  being.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator,  and  I  may  add  to  my  re- 
marks that  I  shall  ask  for  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  what  the  wishes  of  the  leader- 
ship or  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
are.  I  have  a  very  minor  amendment, 
which  can  go  over  \mtil  September,  but 
I  wanted  to  inquire  as  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Has  the  amendment 

been  adopted?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  withdrawn.  No 
amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
other  words,  the  one  which  I  amended  in 
accordance  with  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment has  been  adopted,  according  to  my 
imderstsuidlng. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  FIILBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  wish  me  to  offer  amendment 
No.  Ill  at  this  time  or  not?  The  Sena- 
tor is  familiar  with  it. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  carmot  agree  to  it. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor had  proposed  an  amendment  to  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS  No;  that  is  the  wrong 
one.  The  Senator  i^  referring  to  another 
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amendment.  I  have  only  seen  the  amend- 
ment the  Senator  has  handed  me  within 
the  last  hour  or  tvo. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  No.  111. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  handed  the  wrong 
one.  1 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  sorry  the  Sen- 
ator was  given  the  wrong  amendment 
by  mistake.  Ameridment  No.  Ill  was  sub- 
mitted and  printfd  about  a  week  ago. 

Mr.  STENNIS:  I  am  ready  for  the 
Senator  to  present  his  amendment,  if  he 
is  agreeable  to  a  ppovLso. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield Ibriefly? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  feel  I  should  jlet  this  occasion  go  by 
without  expressing  my  respect,  regard, 
and  affection  for  ihe  distinguished  senior 
tucky  (Mr.  Cooper). 
,y  and  what  he  did  was 
s  and  hearts  of  all  of 
r  almost  half  a  decade, 


Senator  frcwn  Ki 
What  he  tried  to 
and  is  in  the  mi 
us,.and  tias  been  fi 
if  uot  lon^r 

I  want  him  to 
for   his  perslsteni 


now  that  I  honor  him 
e  as  well  as  for  his 
sagacity  and  I  arii  delighted  that  he  is 
going  to  introduce  again  the  amendment 
which  he  has  withdrawn,  because  none 
of  us  can  alibi  himself  out  of  what  he 
did  on  the  Tonkin  resolution.  It  was 
plain,  clear,  and  legible,  and  every  one  of 
us  understood  It,  liut  that  does  not  mean 
t  regretted  it. 

I  am  impressed  by 
shed  Senator  has  said 
ed,  as  best  he  knows 
is  responsibility  as  a 
nited  States,   in   the 
— the  Senate  of  the 
1  live  up  to  its  respon- 
as  well  as  Indlvld- 
will  participate,  inso- 
far as  we  can  within  the  realm  of  the 
Constitution,  in  rqaking  certain  that  we 
hat  President  Nixon 
month,  when  he  laid 
e  Nixon  Doctrine  for 


many  of  us  have 

The  reason  wl 
what  the  distingi 
is  that  he  has  tr 
how.  to  exercise 
Senator   of   the 
hope  that  this  bo^ 
United  States — wi 
slblllty,  collective!; 
ually,  and  that  we 


act  in  line  with 
said  just  this  pas 
down,  in  Guam 
the  Pacific. 

He  said,  in  effec 
He  said,  in  effect 
tlon,  with  perlphi 


"No  more  Vietnams." 
we  are  a  pacific  na- 
ral  Asian  Interests  in 
the  mainland.  He  Isaid,  in  effect,  we  are 
not  going  to  get  injvolved  In  Internal  dif- 
ficulties. He  said,  tn  effect,  we  are  not 
going  to  go  to  war  again  unless  it  Is  nu- 
clear and  our  security  is  at  stake. 

So  I  am  delighjed  that,  even  though 
the  hour  is  late,  t^e  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky did  bring  lip  this  question.  It  is 
paramount.  Everything  that  is  happen- 
ing and  has  been  happening  in  Vietnam 
has  an  indirect  and  a  direct  relationship 
to  many  of  the  otlier  troubles  that  con- 
front this  Republi^  today. 

I  agree  with  thi;  Senator  that  we  do 
not  want  to  get  rnv  olved  again  in  an  area 
which  is  not  vital  to  the  security  of  this 
country,  and  in  an  area  which  has  cost 
this  country  over  $100  billion — and  the 
end  is  not  yet  in  si  jht — and  not  just  36,- 
000,  but  altogethi;r  44,000  dead— with 
the  end  not  yet  in  sight— and  with 
wounded  of  over  iOO.OOO— and  the  end 
not  yet  in  sight. 

So  I  think  the  \  naming  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Seqator  from  Kentucky 
should  be  and  will  be  heeded. 


I  want  him  to  know  that  I  honor  him 
for  what  he  has  said,  and  I  honor  him 
for  what  he  has  done  in  this  body. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  every- 
thing the  majority  leader  has  said  about 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  played  a  leading  role 
relating  to  the  recent,  resolution  with 
regard  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress.  In  offering  this 
proposal  and  in  making  the  statement 
he  made,  he  was  carrying  into  effect  the 
letter,  and  I  think  the  spirit,  of  that 
resolution.  He  has  rendered  a  great 
service. 

I  could  go  further  and  say  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  I  have  noticed  that  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  in  recent  weeks  has  shown  a 
greater  sensitivity  to  its  responsibilities 
in  this  whole  area  than  it  has  ever  done 
in  the  25  years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  de- 
serves the  credit  which  the  Senator  from 
Montana  so  appropriately  expressed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  just  made  by  my  col- 
leagues. The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
a  dear  old  friend  of  mine.  I  make  the 
practical  suggestion  that  to  articulate 
this  amendment  properly  it  will  take  not 
only  the  Department  of  Defense,  but  it 
will  take  the  State  Department,  which 
have  a  role  in  trying  to  coordinate  the 
military  and  diplomatic  activities  of  the 
United  States. 

I  think  the  majority  leader's  words  give 
added  authority  to  the  need  for  articu- 
lating an  amendment  which  will  be  upon 
the  level  of  the  one  we  discus.sed  so  long 
and  which  was  decided  so  narrowly,  but 
which  will  truly  seek  to  carry  out  a  policy 
of  the  United  States.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  is  really  all  about. 

I  know  that  I,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  am  sure  the  chairman,  will 
cooperate  with  our  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky, so  that  when  he  presents  the  pro- 
posal it  will  truly  represent  the  Senate 
declaration  as  articulated,  and  which 
raises  the  question  which  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  raised,  all 
of  which  is  pertinent  to  our  security  re- 
quirements. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  he  has  rendered 
a  historic  service. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas.  He  had  the  floor 
initially  held  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  going  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  majority  leader  and  would  like  to 
say  to  my  colleague  that  I  would  hope 
he  would  do  us  the  honor,  when  he  re- 
submits the  amendment,  to  consider  us- 
ing the  argument  that  is  now  in  the 
Record  and  disseminating  it  to  the 
Members  of  this  body,  and  that  he  would 


do  many  of  us  the  honor  of  asking  for 
cosponsors  to  his  amendment  when  It 
may  be  submitted  in  the  future. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  If  he 
would  rather  have  the  floor,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   Very   well.   I  will 
take  the  floor.  I  want  to  direct  an  inquiry 
to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  take  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fi-om  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  my  under- 
standing the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  prepared  an  amendment  to  my 
amendment  No.  Ill — a  proviso,  I  should 
say,  at  the  end — which  made  the  amend- 
ment acceptable  to  him.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  may  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  that  an  additional 
question  has  arisen  here  about  which  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  a  colloquy  with 
respect  to  possibly  redrafting  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator.  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  amendment.  I  believe 
we  could  work  something  out  along  that 
line. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  do  that  tonight  or  at  a  later 
date? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  wishes 
to  briefly  offer  his  amendment,  I  may 
ask  him  some  questions  about  it.  We  can 
get  to  it  rather  quickly. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  amendment  is 
relatively  simple.  It  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  make  available 
to  a  congressional  committee,  upon  re- 
quest, any  study  or  report  prepared  out- 
side the  Department  of  Defense  which 
was  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
Department.  The  purpose  is  to  insure 
that  the  Congress  is  given  access  to  re- 
search studies  performed  by  the  so-called 
"think  tanks,"  the  universities,  or  indi- 
viduals whose  work  is  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers.  The  amendment  recognizes 
the  issue  of  executive  privilege  and  care- 
fully specifies  that  the  mandate  applies 
only  to  work  performed  outside — I  em- 
phasize "outside"— the  Department  of 
Defense. 

This  amendment  is  the  outgrowth  of 
an  effort  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  obtain  a  study  prepared  by 
the  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis  relat- 
ing to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  study  con- 
tains a  review  of  what  happened  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin,  how  communications 
were  handled,  and  in  general  how  deci- 
sions were  made.  The  purpose  of  the 
study,  I  was  informed,  was  to  determine 
what  lessons  could  be  learned  for  future 
crisis  situations.  I  think  that  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  there  is  much 
that  all  of  us  can  learn  from  that  inci- 
dent and  its  aftermath.  The  committee 
has  attempted  several  times  to  obtain 
this  study  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, but  has  been  refused  each  time. 
The  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis  re- 
ceives vi-'tually  all  its  funds  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  In  fiscal  year  1969 
this  organization  received  $10,898,000 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Department  proposes  to  give  them 
$11,150,000  In  1970. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress,  which  Im- 
poses the  taxes  on  the  public  to  finance 
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this  organization,  and  which  authorizes 
and  appropriates  the  money  for  it.  should 
have  the  right  to  see  how  that  money  is 
being  spent.  The  issue  here  is  far  more 
important  than  this  one  study — it  is  a 
question  of  whether  the  Congress  has  the 
power  to  obtain  information,  prepared 
outside  the  Government  with  tax  money, 
for  which  no  claim  of  executive  privilege 
has  been  made. 

The  Senate  is  beginning,  at  long  last, 
to  reassert  its  constitutional  prerogatives 
and  to  restore  the  proper  balance  to  our 
system.  Passage  of  this  amendment  will 
be  one  small,  but  positive,  step  in  that 
direction. 

So  I  do  think  that  there  is  an  impor- 
tant principle  Involved  here.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  proposed  a  modi- 
fication, which  I  think  is  proper,  but 
which  he  can  discuss,  which  simply,  as  I 
understand  It,  says  that  these  reports 
must  be  final  in  form — not  tentative,  or 
unfinished  reports — which  is  what  I  in- 
tended. I  am  perfectly  willing  to  modify 
my  amendment  in  accordance  with  that 
suggestion. 

With  this  stated,  I  may  say  that,  as  a 
consequence  of  this  morning's  meeting,  I 
propose  a  further  amendment  which  I 
hope  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  I  have  not  previously 
prepared  it,  because  it  grew  out  of  this 
morning's  meeting  of  the  committee  with 
the  representative  of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  If 
it  is  acceptable,  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
add  it.  If  It  is  not,  I  will  do  the  same  as 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  reserve 
it  for  further  consideration.  But  if  I  may, 
I  should  like  to  read  it  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate.  It  is  only  one 
paragraph. 

I  would  add,  if  it  is  acceptable  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  following 
language : 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  also  provide 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
copy  of  all  bilateral  contingency  plans,  signed 
by  a  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  an  ofDclal  of  a  government  of  a 
foreign  country.  Involving  use  of  United 
States  forces  for  the  Joint  defense  of  that 
country. 

I  mean,  of  course,  that  foreign  coun- 
try. I  thought  this  language  might  solve 
or  help  solve  a  problem  such  as  that 
which  presently  confronts  us.  It  speaks 
for  itself.  If  the  Senator  is  willing  to 
accept,  it  I  shall  include  it;  if  he  is  not, 
I  shall  reserve  it  and  see  if  we  can  work 
out  something  mutually  acceptable  at 
a  later  date. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  address- 
ing myself  to  the  last  point  of  the  pro- 
posal, this  is  a  highly  important  matter. 
It  demands  the  most  careful  analysis 
and  consideration  of  the  language,  the 
implications,  and  the  complications  in- 
volved; so  I  very  respectfully,  at  this 
time,  could  not  seriously  consider  ac- 
cepting it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  do  solicit  his  assistance,  because 
I  know  he  has  great  infiuence  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  in  working  this 
matter  out.  I  very  deeply  regret  to  have 
a  difference  of  view  of  this  character 
with  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  in- 
volves exactly  the  same  principle  of  the 
right  of  Congress — and  now,  of  course, 
we  are  speaking  of  the  Senate — to  such 


information  as  "What  is  the  status  of 
the  agreement?" 

So,  in  the  interim  between  now  and 
the  time  when  I  shall  offer  it  later,  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will 
use  his  influence  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  prevail  upon  their  making 
available  to  the  committee  the  docu- 
ments, with  which  he  is  familiar. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  vrtll  give  the  prob- 
lem attention.  It  is  a  matter  that  the  full 
committee  certainly  ought  to  have  a 
chance  to  pass  upon.  It  appears  to  me 
that  it  is  broad  enough  to  include  any 
and  all  kinds  of  war  plans  that  might  be 
made,  or  near  war  plans,  so  those  mat- 
ters would  have  to  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  emphasize  to  the 
Senator  that  I  did  not  mean  that.  This 
refers  only  to  matters  signed  by  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  foreign  country,  in  this 
case  the  Prime  Minister  of  Thailand. 

This  is  most  unusual.  I  asked  the  De- 
partment, "Is  there  any  precedent?  Is 
there  anything  similar  to  it?"  They  were 
unable  to  cite  any  other  example  of  a 
similar  nature. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  passing  on  the  facts  the  Senator  re- 
fers to.  I  have  not  seen  it,  and  know 
nothing  about  the  contents  of  it. 

Back  to  the  printed  amendment, 
though,  with  the  proviso  on  it,  my  pro- 
viso merely  stated,  "This  shall  apply 
only  to  reports,  studies,  and  investiga- 
tions which  are  already  or  substantially 
final  and  complete,  and  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  preliminai-y  or  tentative 
dr&fts,"  and  so  forth,  "and  working  pa- 
pers." 

But  going  back,  now,  to  the  substance 
of  amendment  No.  Ill  as  printed 

AMENDMENT    NO.    Ill 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  believe  I  over- 
looked calling  up  amendment  No.  111. 

I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  Ill,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  <Mr.  Fulbright)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  (No.  Ill)  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall, 
in  response  to  any  request  made  to  him  in 
writing  by  a  committee  of  the  Congress, 
promptly  submit  to  such  committee  a  copy 
of  any  report,  study,  or  investigation  re- 
quested by  such  committee  If  such  report, 
study,  or  Investigation  was  made  in  whole 
or  in  part  with  Department  of  Defense  funds 
and  was  made  by  a  person,  organization, 
foundation,  association,  corporation,  or  other 
entity  outside  the  Department  of  Defense." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  this  in  any  way  would  involve  war 
plans,  because  it  pertains  only  to  work 
done  by  someone  outside  the  Defense 
Department.  But  I  raise  this  question: 
Why  should  it  not  apply  to  other  entities 
outside  the  Defense  Department,  or  any 
other  department  of  the  Government?  If 
we  just  say  "Defense  Department,"  other 
departments  could  have  these  studies 
made,  and  pay  for  them  themselves,  and 
we  would  have  no  access  to  them.  Per- 
haps we  would  not  want  it. 

But  the  main  point  is  this:  Suppose 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 


an  outside  organization  prepare  some- 
thing for  him,  and  it  should  be  thus  paid 
for?  Suppose  it  is  military,  and  very 
properly  paid  for  by  the  Department  of 
Defense?  We  could  not  afford  to  think  of 
having  such  an  amendment  here,  requir- 
ing him  to  give  us  the  report.  That  is 
purely  executive  privilege. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  of  course, 
there  is  no  problem.  The  President  has 
executive  privilege. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator 
should  redraft  this  proposal,  with  the 
printed  language  modified  to  clearly  ex- 
clude matters  of  executive  piivilege,  be- 
cause there  is  an  instance  that  just  came 
to  mind  a  minute  ago,  that  a  President 
could  very  well  have  a  department,  have 
a  study  made,  for  himself  and  the  de- 
partment. 

This  executive  privilege  matter,  I 
think,  is  a  very  serious  thing.  I  have  been 
through  that.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the 
intent  of  the  Senator's  amendment  and 
its  general,  primary  puipose.  but  I  really 
think,  with  all  due  respect,  it  should  be 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  can  at 
any  time — and  of  course  he  has  pleaded 
on  many  occasions — plead  executive 
privilege.  We  have  never  contested  that 
with  him. 

I  do  not  see  how  that  would  be  a  real 
problem.  He  is  not  the  one  who  is  with- 
holding this.  In  fact,  one  request  has 
been  made  of  the  President.  I  do  not 
recall  any  incident  with  which  I  have 
been  associated  in  which  it  has  occurred. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  merely  provides  that  any 
kind  of  study,  report,  or  investigation 
paid  for  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
funds  shall  be  subjected  to  the  will  of 
Congress. 

I  think  that  is  too  much.  A  redrafting 
of  it  would  make  certain  exclusions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstood that  the  Senator,  with  his  pro- 
viso, would  accept  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  had  indicated  that.  However,  in  the  last 
few  minutes  I  have  become  concerned 
about  the  matter  of  executive  privilege. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  wish  for  us  to  proceed  with 
the  debate  and  vote  tonight  on  this  mat- 
ter, or  does  he  wish  it  to  go  over  until 
September? 

I  do  not  think  it  is  essential  to  the 
survival  of  the  Republic  that  we  vote  on 
the  matter  tonight.  It  is  perfectly  all 
right  with  me  for  it  to  go  over. 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  up  on  it.  It  in- 
volves a  very  critical  problem  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of,  and  particularly  the 
one  I  refer  to  with  regard  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  it  has  much 
merit. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  what  I  un- 
derstood the  Senator  to  think. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  should  spell  out  clearly  the  matter 
about  executive  privilege.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  do  that  tonight. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  the  sugget^tion  of  the  Senator  with 
regard  to  spelling  it  out.  It  is  not  clear 
as  to  how  to  accomplisti  what  he  has  in 
mind. 
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Under  the  circumstances,  if  I  may  do 
8o  with  the  agreement  of  the  Senator.  I 
will  withdraw  the  amendment  temporar- 
ily with  the  assurance  that  I  shall  re- 
submit it  when  we  return  in  September. 
Is  that  agreeable  with  the  Senator? 

Mr.  STENNBS.  That  is  what  I  had  ex- 
pected the  Senator  to  do. 

Mr.  FULBRlGHT.  Mr.  President.  Is 
that  satisfactory  with  the  Senator? 

Mr.  STENNIB.  Entirely  so. 

Mr.  FULBRIpHT.  I  will  also  try  to  in- 
corporate it  with  the  provision  and  get 
it  to  the  Senator  in  advance. 

Mr.  STENN^.  That  is  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  FtTLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  correctly  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  her  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  been  withdrawn? 

Th?..  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  ha^  been  withdrawn. 

The  Senator  if  rem  Wisconsin  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment^  No.  108  and  ask  that  it 
ending  business. 
)ING     OFFICER.     The 
be  stated. 
|ve    cleik    proceeded    to 
state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIEbNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendm  ent.  ordered  to  be  printed 


be  made  the 
The     PRESl 

amendment  wij 
The    legislat 


in  the  Record, 
On  page  2.  line 


•■(4)  whether 
squadron  of  the 
the  United  States 


structural  defect 
ure  of  the  C-5A 


reads  as  follows: 

7.  strike  out  "3.965.700.000" 
and  Insert  In  Uei  thereof  "83,432.700,000". 

At  the  end  of  |be  bill  add  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appro]  >riated  by  this  or  any  other 
Act  may  be  expei  ided  for  the  procurement  of 
any  C-5A  alrcra:'t  In  addition  to  those  air- 
craft for  which  II  contract  has  been  entered 
Into  prior  to  th«  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and  In  no  event  shall  more  than  a  total 
of  fifty-eight  of  such  aircraft  be  purchased 
until  after  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  hee  completed  and  submitted 
to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive  study  and 
Investigation  of  he  past  and  projected  costs 
of  such  aircraft 
and  investlgatlot 


In  carrying  out  such  study 
the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Stat«^  shall  among  other  things, 
conslder- 

•"(1)  whether  the  C-5A  aircraft  Is  an  eco- 
nomic replaceme  nt  for  the  C-141  and  other 
aircraft  In  view  <  f  the  great  Increase  In  both 
the  procurement  and  operating  costs  of  the 
C-5A  aircraft 

"(2 1  whether  J  the  purchase  of  a  fourth 
squadron  of  C-l  A  aircraft  would  add  sig- 
nificantly to  the  I  leployment  capability  of  the 
military  forces  o:    the  United  States; 

"(3)  whether  the  purchase  of  a  fourth 
squadron  of  CS  A  aircraft  would  make  the 
United  States  Ua  ble  for  all  contractor  losses 
and  termination  costs  if  a  total  of  six  squad- 
rons of  such  aire  raft  were  not  procured; 


the  purchase  of  a  fourth 
C-5A  aircraft  would  make 
liable  for  the  cost  of  repairs 


and  modlficatiois   necessary   to   correct   the 


revealed  In  the  recent  fail- 
irlng: 


t 

"(5)  the  current  cost  estimates  necessary 
to  complete — 

"(a)   Run  A  of  the  C-5A  aircraft. 

"(b)  the  first  twenty-three  units  of  Run 
B  of  such  aircraft,  and 

"(c)  the  remainder  of  Run  B  of  such 
aircraft.  Including  spares  and  operating 
expenses  for  such  aircraft  over  the  next  ten 
years:  and 

"(6)  the  cost  results  to  the  United  States 
of  applying  the  repricing  formula  contained 
In  the  C-5A  procurement  contract  on  the  first 
twenty-three  units  of  Run  B  of  such  aircraft 
and  on  the  complete  Run  B  of  such  aircraft. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  study  and  Inves- 
tigation authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  consult  with  the  Office  of 
Systems  Analysis  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  submit  the  results  of  his 
study  and  investigation,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
to  the  Congress  not  more  than  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  amendment  that  pertains  to  re- 
ducing funds  for  the  C-5A. 

I  stated  on  the  basis  of  the  colloquy 
previously  between  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  that  the  amendment  would 
not  be  voted  on  until  we  return  in  the 
fall,  but  that  it  would  be  the  first  order 
of  business  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  wants  to  confirm 
his  understanding  that  the  pending  busi- 
ness when  we  return  after  the  recess 
has  already  been  laid  down. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
California  is  correct.  The  C-5A  amend- 
ment presented  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  ( Mr.  Proxmire) 
will  be  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  amendment  will 
be  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  is  not  the  desire  of 
the  Senator  to  pursue  ttiis  matter  to- 
night, but  to  carry  over  on  it;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  make  remarks 
on  the  amendment  tomorrow,  but  I  un- 
derstand that  there  will  be  no  vote  on  It 
imtil  the  fall. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  there  will  be  no  fiulher 
rollcall  votes  tonight.  In  all  candor,  there 
will  be  none  on  tomorrow,  either. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  349  to  358. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MISS  JALILEH  FARAH  SALAMEH 
EL  AHWAL 

The  bill  <H.R.  1707)  for  the  relief  of 
Miss  Jalileh  Farah  Salameh  El  Ahwal 
WEis  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MISS  MARIA  MOSIO 

The  bill  <H.R.  5107)  for  the  relief  of 
Miss  Maria  Mosio  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-357)  explaining  the  purpose  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  Into  the  United  States  In  an  Immedi- 
ate relative  status  of  the  adopted  daughter 
of  a  U.S.  citizen. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  3213)  conferring  juris- 
diction upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment 
upon  the  claim  of  Solomon  S.  Levadi  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


ANTHONY  SMILKO 

The  bill  'H.R.  8136)  for  the  relief  of 
Anthony  Smilko  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-360),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  credit  the  annual  leave  account  of  An- 
thony Smilko.  a  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration employee,  with  321  hours  of  annual 
leave  earned  by  him  during  the  period  begin- 
ning April  1959.  and  ending  December  1965, 
Inclusive  which,  through  administrative  er- 
ror, was  not  credited  to  his  annual  leave 
account. 

STATEMENT 

The  proposed  legislation  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  May  20,  1969.  The  facts  of 
the  case  as  stated  in  the  accompanying  House 
Report  91-204  are  as  follows: 

In  Its  report  to  the  committee  on  a  similar 
bill  in  the  90th  Congress,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  recommended  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bin  with  corrections  which  are 
now  embodied  in  HJi.  8136. 

Mr.  Anthony  Smilko  served  as  an  employee 
of  the  General  Services  Administration  In  the 
period  from  April  1959  through  the  end  of 
1965  and  In  that  period  he  was  credited  with 
20  days  of  annual  leave  per  year.  However.  It 
was  subsequently  determined  that  in  that 
pyerlod  he  was.  In  fact,  entitled  to  26  days  per 
year.  The  error  in  crediting  his  annual  leave 
occurred  because  the  leave  was  computed  on 
the  basis  of  a  service  computation  date  of 
August  6.  1949,  rather  than  the  correct  date 
of  April  5,  1944.  which  should  have  been  used 
for  purposes  of  determining  annual  leave 
computations.  In  the  period  In  question  Mr. 
Smilko  was  credited  with  1,117  annual  leave 
hours  when  he  should  have  been  credited 
with  1,438  hours.  As  a  result,  he  was  not 
credited  with  321  hours  to  which  he  was 
entitled.  This  Is  the  figure  carried  in  the 
bill  HJi.  8136. 
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In  its  report  to  the  committee,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  observed  that 
this  error  can  only  be  adjusted  by  legisla- 
tion and,  accordingly,  It  Is  recommended  that 
the  bin  providing  for  a  credit  In  a  separate 
leave  account  be  made  to  Anthony  Smilko  by 
enactment  of  4tie  bill.  The  General  Services 
Administration'  further  stated  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  Indicated  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  that  they 
do  not  object  to  the  enactment  of  private 
legislation  In  this  Instance,  for  the  leave 
merely  provides  for  a  restoration  of  the  leave 
for  use  only  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  a 
lump-sum  payment.  It  Is  also  appropriate  to 
note  that,  whereas  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion states  that  future  cases  ought  to  be 
covered  by  general  legislation,  such  legisla- 
tion would  not  normally  grant  retroactive  re- 
lief In  Mr.  Smllko's  case. 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  committee  recommends  the  bill 
favorably. 

BERNARD  L.  COULTER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  4658)  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
L.  Coulter  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2,  line  4,  after  the 
word  "of"  strike  out  "Cooke"  and  Insert 
"Cook". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report — 
No.  91-355 — explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
as  amended,  is  to  pay  Richard  S.  Bell  (313.66 
In  settlement  of  his  claims  against  the  United 
States  and  Bernard  L.  Coulter  arising  out 
of  an  accident  In  Chicago.  111.,  which  oc- 
curred on  December  17,  1961,  when  Ber- 
nard L.  Coulter  was  operating  a  Government 
motor  vehicle  in  the  course  of  his  duties 
as  an  employee  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice.  The  payment  provided  for  In  this 
bill  would  also  be  In  full  satisfaction  of  a 
judgment  and  costs  entered  against  the  Cjtov- 
ernment  employee  in  a  municipal  court  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County.  111.,  based 
upon  that  accident. 

STATEMENT 

In  Its  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  set  forth  the  facts  of 
the  case  and  its  reconunendatlons  as  f oUows : 

The  Department  of  Justice  In  a  report 
to  the  committee  on  a  similar  blU  dated 
July  22.  1968.  sUted  that  It  had  examined 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  had  con- 
cluded that  passage  of  the  bill  would  be 
equitable  and  that  the  Department  had  no 
objection  to  Its  enactment. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
notes  that  had  the  accident  occurred  after 
March  21.  1962,  the  effective  date  of  the 
Drivers  Act  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act.  28  U.S.C.  2679(b-^) ,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  substituted  for  Ber- 
nard L.  Coulter  as  the  sole  party  defendant. 
The  result  of  this  substitution  would  have 
been  that  any  Judgment  would  have  to  have 
been  paid  by  the  Government.  This  amend- 


ment, which  originated  as  a  bill  before  this 
committee,  was  intended  to  protect  em- 
plovees  such  as  Mr.  Coulter  In  Just  such  sit- 
uations. Prior  to  the  enactment  of  these 
provisions,  this  committee  had  granted  re- 
lief such  as  that  provided  In  H.R.  4658  In  a 
number  of  cases.  It  might  also  be  noted  that 
had  the  other  party  elected  to  bring  an 
action  against  the  United  States  under  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  a  recovery  against 
the  United  States  would  have  barred  any 
action  against  the  Government  employee. 
This  is  provided  in  section  2676  of  title  28, 
which  provides  as  follows: 
"§  2676.  Judgment  as  bar 

"The  Judgment  in  an  action  under  section 
1346(b)  of  this  title  shall  constitute  a  com- 
plete bar  to  any  action  by  the  claimant  by 
reason  of  the  same  subject  matter,  against 
the  employee  of  the  Government  whose  act  or 
omission  gave  rise  to  the  claim." 

In  connection  with  the  consideration  of 
this  matter,  the  committee  was  supplied  with 
additional  facts  concerning  the  suicldent.  It 
appears  that  Mr.  Coulter  had  stopped  at 
a  stop  sign  at  the  intersection  of  45th  and 
South  Drexel  Boulevard  in  Chicago,  111.,  while 
traveling  in  an  eastbound  direction.  On  De- 
cember 17,  1961,  there  was  ice  on  the  streets 
and  after  surtlng  the  car,  the  Government 
employee  realized  that  due  to  the  ley  con- 
dition, he  was  unable  to  accelerate  the  car 
enough  to  clear  the  Intersection  and  avoid 
approaching  traffic.  He,  therefore,  stopped  the 
car  after  proceeding  4  to  7  feet  Into  the  in- 
tersection. The  oncoming  car  continued  to 
approach  and  struck  the  Government  vehicle 
at  that  point. 

The  committee  has  carefully  considered 
the  matter  in  the  light  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Department  and  the  facts  of  the 
case  and  has  determined  that  this  is  a  proper 
subject  for  legUlatlve  relief.  The  policy  con- 
siderations reflected  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Tort  Claims  Act  as  noted  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  further  provide  a  basis  for  such 
relief.  Accordingly,  It  is  recommended  that 
the  bill,  with  the  corrective  amendment  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department,  be  considered 
favorably. 

The  committee  t)elleve8  that  the  bill  is 
meritorious   and   recommends   it    favorably. 


THE  NAVAJO  INDIAN  IRRIGATION 
PROJECT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  203)  to  amend  the  act  of  June  13, 
1962  (76  Stat.  96),  with  respect  to  the 
Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  project  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2.  after  line  3, 
strike  out: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
compensate  the  persons  whose  grazing  per- 
mits, licenses,  or  leases  covering  lands  de- 
clared to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Navajo 
Tribe  pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  this  Act 
are  canceled  after  the  date  this  subsection 
becomes  effective.  Such  compensation  shall 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards prescribed  in  the  Act  of  July  9.  1942.  as 
amended  (43  U.S.C.  315q).  and  shall  be  paid 
from  the  moneys  received  by  the  United 
States  from  the  Navajo  Tribe  for  the  full  ap- 
praised value  of  such  lands  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3(a)." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

(d)  Any  permits,  licenses,  or  leases  that 
have  been  granted  on  lands  acquired  and  de- 
clared to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Navajo 
Tribe  purstiant  to  section  3(a)  of  this  Act 
shall  be  canceled  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  except  that  permits,  licenses,  or  leases 
whose  term  has  not  expired  at  the  time  of 
cancellaUon  thereof  by  this  Act.  shall  con- 
tinue In  effect  for  the  term  of  the  permit, 
license,  or  lease  under  regulations  for  Indian 


lands  until  the  land  is  required  for  IrrlgaUon 
purposes.  When  such  lands  are  required  for 
irrigation  purposes,  the  permittee,  licensee, 
or  lessee  shall  be  compensated  by  the  Navajo 
Tribe  proportionately  for  the  value  of  devel- 
opments or  Improvements  made  by  such 
permittee,  licensee,  or  lessee  and  which  such 
permittee,  licensee,  or  lessee  was  unable  to 
utilize  fully  because  of  the  cancellation  of 
the  permit,  license,  or  lease,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  203 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  June  13.  1962  (76  Stat.  96).  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(a(  By  deleting  "and"  In  the  first  sentence 
of  section  3(a)  immediately  preceding  "town- 
ships 27"  and  by  Inserting  immediately  pre- 
ceding "New  Mexico  principal  meridian",  the 
following:  "townships  26  and  27  north,  range 
11  west,  and  townships  24,  25,  and  26  north, 
ranges  12  and  13  west,"; 

(b)  By  deleting  "$135,000,000  (June  1961 
prices)  "  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  7  and 
substituting  m  lieu  therefor  "$175,000,000 
(January  1966  prices)";  and 

(c)  By  adding  the  following  subsection  to 
section  3;  ,^   , 

"(d)  Anv  permits,  licenses,  or  leases  that 
have  been  granted  on  lands  acquired  and  de- 
clared to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Navajo 
Tribe  pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  this  Act 
shall  be  canceled  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  except  that  permits,  licenses,  or  leases 
whose  term  has  not  expired  at  the  time  of 
cancellation  thereof  by  this  Act.  shall  con- 
tinue In  effect  for  the  term  of  the  permit, 
license,  or  lease  under  regulations  lor  Indian 
lands  untu  the  land  Is  required  for  Irriga- 
tion purposes.  When  such  lands  are  required 
for  irrigation  purposes,  the  permittee,  licen- 
see or  lessee  shall  be  compensated  by  the 
Navajo  Tribe  proportionately  for  the  value 
of  development  or  improvements  made  by 
such  permittee,  licensee,  or  lessee  and  which 
such  permittee,  licensee,  or  lessee  was  unable 
to  utilize  fullv  because  of  the  cancellation  of 
the  permit,  license,  or  lease,  as  determined  by 
the   Secretary   of  the   Interior." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  lime. 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-363 » ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtTRPOSE    or    THE    MEAStJRE 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  amend 
the  act  authorizing  construction,  operation. 
and  maintenance  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Irri- 
gation project  In  New  Mexico  to  provide  for 
the  following: 

1.  Include  additional  townships  In  the  area 
from  which  the  project  lands  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

2.  Increase  the  amount  of  appropriations 
authorized  for  project  construction. 

3.  Provide  authority  for  the  Secretary  to 
make  certain  reimbursements  to  persons 
having  grazing  permits,  licenses,  or  leases  on 
lands  which  are  taken  for  the  project. 


Backcbound 
The  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  was 
authorized  by  the  act  of  June  13.  1962  (76 
Stat.  96).  as  a  participating  project  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project.  The  project 
was  authorized  for  the  principal  purpose  of 
furnishing  irrigation  water  to  approximately 
110,630  acres  of  laiid. 
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The  «ct  provided  that  laxidb  within  cer- 
tain townships  la  New  Mexico  which  are  out- 
•Ide  of  the  Navtjo  Indian  Reservation  but 
which  are  neceisary  for  economical  irriga- 
tion development  of  the  project  may  be 
acquired  and  huld  in  trust  for  the  Navajo 
Tribe.  If  such  lands  are  public  lands,  the 
Navajo  Tribe  must  pay  the  United  States 
the  appraised  lalue.  The  tribe  may  also 
acquire  non-Fedi!ral  lands  and  convey  title  to 
the  United  State  i. 

The  Navajo  Irdlan  project  which  will  ob- 

the  existing  Navajo  Reser- 

powerplant  at  Navajo  Dam. 

'acuities  for  pumping  water 


tain  water  from 
voir.  Includes  a 
a  canal  system. 


to  a  portion  of  %be  lands,  a  lateral  distribu- 


tion  system,   an^ 
structlon  of  the 


held  a  bearing  oi 


a  drainage  system.  Con- 
canal  system  began  In  May 
1964.  The  appropriations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  this  projsct  are  made  to  the  Bureau 
which  transfers  funds  to 
the  Bureau  of  R^lamatlon  to  construct  the 
project. 

"Hie  Subcomnittee  on  Water   and   Power 

July  15,  1989. 

Present  Lccislation 

The    bUl.    8.   2J3.   as   Introduced    Included 

the  following  pro  rislons 

SVlBSECllON     (A) 

efficient  irrigation  area  of 
will  be  necessary  to  Incor- 
fro^i  eight  townships  not  in- 
original  authorization.   Sub- 
203  would  amend  the  legls- 
1  his. 


*  To  ^ftJvlde   an 
110.630  acres,  it 
porate  lands 
eluded  in   the 
section  (a)  of  S 
latlon  to  permit 


SI|BSECTION     (B) 

have  shown  that  the  au- 
appropr^tlons  of  $135  million  (June 
or  mlnxis  indexing  to  re- 
construction  cost   indices 
complete   the   project  as 


lui 


io 


Detailed  studi'^ 
thorized 
1961   prices)    pi 
fleet    changes    in 
are   inadequate 
presently  planned 

Studies  compl(!ted 
the    authorizatiqn 
1966  price  level 
timatea  of 
to  be  $175  milllo^ 

Subsection  (b) 
authortzinp  act 
of  $175  mr.llon 
or  minus  cost  Indexing 


iras 
Pederil 


Much  of  the 
Indian  Reservation 
for   the   project 
grazing     permits, 
amend   the   authDrizing 
Secretary  to 
Ing  permits  are 
compensation  wt^ld 
Tribe. 

However,  the 
subsection  as  exp 


The  committee 
Ing  the  language 
for  the  act  of  J 
posed  in  S.  203  sls 
ing  language 
ment. 

The   amended 
payment  of 
only   that   portlo^ 
provements  made 
mittee,  licensee, 
permittee,  licensee 
utilize  fully 
the  permit,  llcens^ 
ment  of 
privileges  as  a 
set  out  In  the  bill 
ment  further 
be  given  to  those 
pired  grazing 
the  time  of  the 
tinue  the  use  of 
for  the  dxiration 
permit,  licence, 
land  la  not 


in  1966  indicated  that 

celling    indexed    to    the 

$148,200,000.  Revised  ee- 

project  costs  were  found 


of  S.  303  would  amend  the 
o  authorize  appropriations 
January   1966  prices)    plus 


SUBSECTION     (Ci 


find  outside  of  the  Navajo 
which  would  be  acquired 

is    presently    under    Taylor 

Subsection      (c)      would 

act   to   require   the 

persons  whose  graz- 

ranceled.  The  cost  of  such 

be  paid  by  the  Navajo 


com]  lensate 


committee  has  amended  this 
ained  in  detail  below. 


CoMMi  rTEE  Amendment 


amended  the  bill  by  delet- 
of  the  new  subsection  3(d) 
13.  1962,  which  was  pro- 
introduced,  and  substitut- 
by  the  Depart- 


uiie 


rec  smmended 


com]  sensation 


beca  use 


language   provides  for   the 
for  the  value  of 
of  developments   or  im- 
to  grazing  lands  by  the  i)er- 
or  lessee  and   which  such 
or  lessee  was  unable  to 
of  the  cancellation  of 
or  lease,  rather  than  pay- 
compensition  for  the  loss  of  grazing 
result  of  the  cancellation  as 
as  Introduced.  The  amend- 
prof  ides  that  recognition  shall 
individuals  holding  unex- 
peiknlts.  licenses,  or  leases  at 
cfincellatlon  thereof  to  con- 
land  for  grazing  purposes 
of  the  period  cited  in  the 
lease,  provided  that  the 
imnie<|lately  needed  for  irrigation 


tlie; 


cr 


purposes.  Such  continued  use  of  the  land  by 
the  permittee,  licensee,  or  lessee  to  be  under 
regulations  governing  grazing  on  Indian- 
owned  lands.  Moreover,  the  continued  use  of 
the  land  by  the  permittee,  licensee,  or  lessee 
may  allow  the  scheduling  of  the  phasing  out 
of  permittee  operations  and  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  the  payment  of  any  compensa- 
tion. 

Committee  Recommendation 

The  Interior  and  InsMlar  Affairs  Commit- 
tee recommends  that  S.  a03,  as  amended,  be 
enacted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar  on 
unobjected-to  Items. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  In  adjournment  tmtil 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  RIBICOFF  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
immediately  following  the  prayer  and 
the  disposition  of  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  on  tomorrow  morning  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  Cormecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  at  this  time, 
and  that  the  statements  made  therein  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  147— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION RELATING  TO  EXTEN- 
SION OF  VOTING  RIGHTS  TO  18 
YEAR  OLDS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  next 
year — 1970 — will  mark  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  ratification  of  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  insures  that  the 
right  to  vote  will  not  be  denied  "on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude."  Tliis  was  only  the  first 
step  in  the  efforts  of  the  citizenry  of  the 
United  States  to  broaden  the  base  of  our 
unique  system  of  government.  It  was  not 
until  1920  that  women  were  given  the 
right  to  vote.  And  in  1964  the  Constitu- 
tion was  again  amended — to  insure  that 
the  franchise  was  not  "denied  by  reason 
of  failure  to  pay  any  poll  tax  or  other 
tax."  Thus  our  efforts  to  expand  and  to 
perfect  the  democratic  structure  of  the 
United  States  of  America  have  been 
continuing. 

However,  there  is  yet  a  segment  of  our 
population  which  is  denied  the  use  of  the 
ballot — our  young  citizens,  18,  19,  and  20. 


Our  youth  have  waited  a  long  time  for 
this  privilege.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
not  hesitated  to  require  them  to  bear 
the  same  resp>onsibilitles  of  those  who 
have  the  right  to  vote.  They  are  not 
excused  from  paying  taxes,  including 
deductions  for  retirement  insurance — 
social  security.  They  are  the  first  called 
to  bear  arms  in  defense  of  our  democracy 
and  the  foreign  commitments  of  our 
Government. 

So-called  coming-of-age  requirements 
vai-y  depending  on  the  disposition  of  the 
States.  In  many  States  18-year-olds  are 
treated  as  adults — not  juveniles — in  our 
courts  of  law  and  are  responsible  for 
their  actions  and  can  be  sued.  They  are 
authorized  to  enter  into  legal  cove- 
nants— marriages,  wills,  and  purchase 
insurance — without  the  permission  of  a 
parent  or  guardian.  They  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  lives  of  their  fellow  citizens  as 
they  drive  cars  and  purchase  guns  and 
ammunition. 

In  discussing  this  proposal  it  must  be 
remembered  that  we  are  considering  the 
role  of  approximately  7  percent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States  in 
our  democratic  process.  Over  14  million 
Americans  are  in  this  age  bracket.  In 
1970  the  median  age  of  all  Americans  is 
projected  to  be  26.4  years.  This  figure  will 
be  steadily  decreasing.  This  is  indeed  a 
young  America. 

In  the  last  presidential  election  there 
were  over  13.75  million  U.S.  citizens  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  21.  They  could 
not  vote.  In  1972,  the  next  presidential 
election  year,  these  same  young  people 
wiU  be  22,  23,  and  24  and  for  the  first 
time  will  have  the  opportunity  to  vote 
for  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States, 

Our  young  people  of  18  years  of  age 
have  attained  the  knowledge,  ability,  and 
maturity  to  participate  as  responsible 
members  of  the  democratic  electorate. 

Today's  18-year-olds  are  far  ahead  of 
their  counterparts  of  previous  genera- 
tions in  educational  growth.  In  the  not 
too  distant  past  a  sixth-  or  an  eighth- 
grade  education  was  looked  on  as  a  sig- 
nificant achievement.  As  recently  as  1940 
only  14.1  percent  of  our  18-  and  19-year- 
olds  were  graduated  from  high  school. 
Today  this  figure  has  risen  to  53  percent. 

An  additional  element  is  the  advent  of 
television  by  which  young  people  witness 
the  historic,  the  tragic,  and  the  inspir- 
ing developments  of  our  time — the  assas- 
sination of  a  President,  a  Senator,  and  a 
civil  rights  leader,  and  the  first  landing 
of  men  on  the  moon.  They  are  literally 
tuned  in  on  the  times  in  wliich  we  live. 

The  improvements  in  the  transporta- 
tion systems  of  the  highways  and  the 
aiiTvays  have  significantly  increased  the 
mobility   and   the   horizons   of   all. 

T'^.e  activities  of  this  age  group  in  pur- 
suit of  the  goal  of  all  humanity — a  bet- 
ter world  in  both  individual  and  col- 
lective terms — are  well  known.  We  are 
using  their  vitality,  their  energy,  and 
their  enthusiasm  for  important  tasks 
from  world  peace  to  helping  rear  Amer- 
ica's children.  Ir  the  Peace  Corps,  they 
are  our  personal  ambassadors  carrying 
oiu'  good  will  and  good  works  to  foreign 
lands.  As  VISTA  workers,  they  are  bring- 
ing help  and  hope  to  the  economically 
and  socially  disadvantaged  at  home.  And 
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as  volunteers  they  stimulate  and  spear- 
head creative  and  constructive  civic  pro- 
grams. 

Not  long  ago  a  voluntary  task  force, 
composed  of  22  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  after  visits  to  over 
50  universities  emphasized  the  "candor, 
sincerity,  and  basic  decency  of  the  vast 
majority  of  students"  who  have  not  lost 
faith  In  our  system  and  who  wish  to 
contribute  to  making  't  work  even  bet- 
ter. Included  in  the  recommendations 
of  the  task  force  is  the  need  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  18.  I  believe  that  this 
is  particularly  significant. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  many 
encouraging  developments  in  the  past 
few  months  in  the  campaign  to  secure  a 
lower  voting  age.  It  was  my  privilege  in 
February  to  aid  in  the  organization  of 
the  Youtli  Franchise  Coalition,  a  broadly 
based  and  supported  coalition  of  youth 
and  adult  organizations  to  promote  a 
nationwide  movement  for  a  lower  voting 
age.  The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  and  I  introduced  the  coalition  to 
the  Members  of  Congress.  I  have  main- 
tained close  working  relations  with  YFC. 
The  organization's  achievements  in  a  few 
short  months  have  been  impressive.  Un- 
der the  banner  of  YFC  have  been  welded 
together  the  energy  and  resources  of 
yoimger  and  older  leaders  of  the  citizens 
division  of  the  Democratic  Party;  the 
Committee  for  Community  Affairs; 
NAACP,  "outh  division:  National  Educa- 
tion Association;  Student  National  Edu- 
cation Association;  U.S.  National  Student 
Association;  U.S.  Youth  Council;  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  of  America;  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action;  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference;  Executive 
Coimcil  of  the  Episcopal  Church;  Ripon 
Society;  Student  YMCA;  Student  YWC A 
and  the  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers. 

The  "YFC  has  established  a  national 
network  of  organizations.  In  every  State, 
they  are  bringing  local  voting  groups  and 
interested  individuals  together  to  create 
steering  committees  for  a  unified  cam- 
paign— to  lower  the  voting  age.  Addition- 
ally, YFC  is  working  with  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

It  is  exciting  to  see  the  development 
of  this  effort.  Truly,  the  members  of 
YFC  are  working  diligently  and  effec- 
tively on  the  State  and  national  level  in 
support  of  18-year-old  voting. 

State  activity  on  this  subject  is  mount- 
ing. Although  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of 
amending  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  authorize  the  extension  of  the 
fi-anchise,  I  welcome  action  by  the  in- 
dividual States.  To  date,  four  States  have 
a  voting  age  below  21 — Georgia  and  Ken- 
tucky at  18,  Alaska  at  19,  and  Hawaii  at 
20.  This  issue  was  actively  discussed  in 
44  of  the  50  State  legislatures  this  year. 
Fourteen  States  took  the  initial  step  in 
lowering  the  voting  age  by  approval  of 
the  proposal  in  the  legislature.  But  this 
is  a  helter-skelter  approach  to  an  im- 
portant change  in  oiir  electorate.  Prior 
to  approval  of  the  19th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  giving  women  the  right 
to  vote.  15  States  had  made  them  equal 
participants.  In  the  Territory  of  Wyom- 
ing, women  had  the  right  to  vote  50 
years  before  ratification  of  the  amend- 


ment In  1920.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
arguments  against  giving  the  right  to 
vote  to  women  are  the  same  we  hear 
today  against  18-  19-  and  20-year-old8 
voting — emotional  instability  and  lack 
of  experience.  It  Is  my  firm  belief  that 
the  most  direct  and  expedient  method  of 
bringing  this  proposal  before  the  States 
is  through  a  constitutional  timendment 
requiring  approval  by  three-fourths  of 
the  States  for  ratification.  My  colleagues 
In  the  Senate  are  convinced,  as  am  I,  that 
this  should  be  done  in  1969. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  proposing 
this  course  of  action  for  27  years.  In  1942, 
as  a  Member  of  the  US.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  introduced  my  first  joint 
resolution  to  accomplish  this  goal.  In 
January  1969,  I  introduced  my  ninth 
joint  resolution,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
7,  to  bring  such  a  change.  And  now,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  new  bill  in  which 
I  am  joined  by  67  cosponsors: 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  <Mr. 
AncEN),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
( Mr.  Baker  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible)  ,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BoGGS),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Case)  .  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  Mr.  Cooper), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  iMr. 
Cotton),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Dirksen),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  <Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fono,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  iMr.  Gravel), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  <Mr. 
Hansen ) . 

Also  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  <Mr. 
Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  HoLLiNGS).  the  Senator  from 
Iowa   (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field), the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias).  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
tyre),  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Utah    <Mr.    Moss),    the    Senator    from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island   (Mr.  Pas- 
tore) . 

Also  the  Senator  from  Kansas   (Mr. 
Pearson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
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(Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFF),  the  Senators 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker  and 
Mr.  Scott),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman),  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spong),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Micsouri  (Mr.  Symington),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  <Mr.  Talmadge),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), the  Senator  frwn  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  <Mr.  Young),  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  . 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  gratified  that 
the  able  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  and  the 
able  minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen)  and  Senators  gen- 
erally without  regard  to  party  have 
joined  in  this  endeavor. 

Several  Senators  who  have  consented 
to  join  in  my  resolution  have  Introduced 
measures  of  their  own  or  are  cosponsor- 
ing  other  resolutions.  Additionally,  one 
Senator — not  listed  on  my  resolution — 
has  introduced  a  similar  proposal  to 
amend  the  Constitution.  Further,  two 
colleagues  have  advised  that  although 
they  are  not  cosponsoring  resolutions 
they  will  support  the  issue  when  it  comes 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  takes  us  four  over 
the  67  yea  votes  necessary  for  Senate 
passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment. 
I  urge — I  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  expe- 
dite favorable  action  on  this  proposed 
constitutional  amendment.  The  time  is 
right.  The  time  is  now. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  Senator  in  his  remarks  and  also 
in  his  resolution. 

We  have  18-year-old  voters  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  we  are  very  proud  of  their 
interest  and  their  record,  and  I  think 
they  have  inspired  and  stimulated  great 
interest  in  public  issues. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper >.  Since  1943,  we  have 
liad  only  four  States  in  which  persons 
under  21  years  of  age  have  been  per- 
mitted to  vote.  Kentucky  and  Georgia 
have  the  18-year-old  vote.  In  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  19-  and  20-year  old  citizens  par- 
ticipate. They  do  so  with  not  just  a  piece 
of  paper  as  a  part  of  the  process  but  with 
an  intense  interest  and  acti\ity  in  public 
issues.  We  must  move  forward  to  pro- 
vide this  opportunity  for  the  other  young 
people  of  our  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joini  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  147  > 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  extending 
the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of 
age  or  older,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph (for  himself  and  other  Senators) 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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APPOINTMENT  AND  PROMOTION  IN 
POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  ON 
BASIS  OP  MjlRIT  AND  FITNESS 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  Unanimous  consent  that, 
pursuant  to  the|  motion  entered  on  July 
9.  1969,  the  Ser^te  reconsider  the  votes 
by  which  S.  1583  was  read  the  third  time 
£ind  D&sscd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  1583)  t^  provide  that  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  in  the  Post  Office 
Department,  including  the  Postal  Field 
Service,  be  made  on  the  basis  of  merit 
and  fitness.         1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  thg  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  {West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  (to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

The-  PRESIDjQ^G  OFFICER.  Is  there 
oBjectftJIT? 

There  being  Ho  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
was  reported  umnimously  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
by  those  present!  We  have  agreement  on 
all  sides  that  nd  objection  is  being  filed 
to  the  bill.  , 

I  think  the  Slenator  from  Kentucky 
would  like  to  make  a  statement  in  re- 
gard to  It.  I  knoi?  of  no  other  statements 
that  anyone  has  requested  to  make. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  was  brought  up,  as  I  recall,  in 
the  morning  hottr,  on  the  calendar  and 
was  passed  with  a  number  of  other  meas- 
ures. I  do  not  exQuse  myself  for  not  being 
present  at  the  (ime.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarporouchi  later  made  a 
motion  to  reconisider,  and  the  bill  was 
brought  back  from  the  House. 

Mr.  McGEE.  li  was  brought  back  from 
the  House ;  yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  talked  with  the 
Postmaster  General  about  his  proposed 
plan  for  the  selection  of  postmasters.  I 
have  read  the  report  of  the  committee, 
and  I  have  read  With  care  the  statement 
of  Postmaster  General  Blount,  and  other 
witnesses  who  testified  in  hearing  be- 
fore the  Senate  ^ommittee. 

I  must  say  that  I  cannot  find  fault 
in  the  principle  of  removing  postmasters 
from  politics,  if  it  is  possible.  Talking 
with  the  Postmaster  General,  I  inquired 
how  the  commiitees.  which  will  select 
the  postmasters,!  will  be  constituted.  He 
explained  that  a  number  of  private  citi- 
zens would  be  appointed  to  these  com- 
mittees, that  sonie  of  the  members  would 
be  officials  of  tfie  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, and,  in  tl^e  regional  committees, 
some  members  |  would  be  local  post- 
masters. 

tmaster  General  that 
ly  to  see  to  it  that 
at  are  named  to  select 
ot  politically  oriented. 
In  other  words,  I  it  could  be  that  there 
would  exist  a  natural  bias  to  accept  the 
recommendationi  of  Members  for  ap- 
pointments of  individuals  from  their  own 
parties.  I  know  Ittiat  their  recommenda- 
tions must  be  coi  isidered  at  higher  levels 


I  lu-ged  the 
he  watch   caref 
the  committees 
postmasters  are 


and  finally  passed  upon  by  the  Postmas- 
ter General.  However,  political  factors 
could  grow  up  in  these  selection  commit- 
tees, as  has  been  done  under  the  present 
system.  I  hope  that  will  not  occur. 

The  Senate  committee  imanimously 
voted  for  the  changed  principle. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
explain  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  was 
not  able  to  be  present  -at  that  particular 
session  so  I  would  not  want  the  word 
•'unanimous"  to  include  him  in  the 
unanimity.  He  had  some  reservations 
about  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  assume 
that  no  other  Member  of  the  Senate 
other  than  Senator  Yarborough  will 
raise  any  question  about  this  bill  and 
that  it  will  be  passed  without  opposi- 
tion. I  have  thought  the  matter  over.  I 
know  the  questions  that  arise  when  po- 
litical selections  are  made  by  Members  of 
the  Congress.  But  I  must  say,  with  the 
exception  of  large  post  offices  which  deal 
with  millions  of  dollars,  I  am  sure  that 
the  recommending  bodies  in  the  new 
plan  could  not  make  better  selections 
than  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House. 

I  remember  an  old  citizen  of  my  coun- 
ty, a  rural  county,  once  said  to  me  that 
before  we  had  so  many  governmental 
agencies,  that  the  post  office,  in  cities, 
towns,  and  in  rural  sections  with  the  flag 
flying  over  it.  was  the  link  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  people. 
Postmasters  are  very  much  respected  in 
smaller  communities,  as  outstanding 
citizens  of  the  community.  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  Senate  have  taken  care 
to  appoint  men  and  women  of  integrity 
and  men  and  women  who  would  rep- 
resent faithfully  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  bring  credit  and 
honor  to  the  Government  and  their  com- 
munities. This  is  my  judgment  with  few 
exceptions  of  the  thousands  of  post- 
masters who  have  been  appointed  imder 
the  political  system. 

I  believe,  even  though  this  measure  has 
been  recommended  by  the  President  and 
the  Postmaster  General  and  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  committee,  that  the 
smaller  post  offices,  rural  postmasters, 
and  letter  carriers  could  be  selected  bet- 
ter by  the  Members  of  Congress,  who 
know  the  communities  and  people  than 
by  this  new  plan. 

In  addition  to  being  efficient  postmas- 
ters, and  that  is  a  chief  requirement, 
postmasters  must  deal  with  people.  The 
regard  of  the  people  of  the  community 
for  the  Government  depends  in  large  de- 
gree on  the  way  they  are  treated  by  these 
representatives  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. And  we  in  the  Congress  have  bet- 
ter judgment  on  this  factor  than  some 
committee  far  away. 

I  must  say  I  would  have  been  glad  if 
post  offices  in  cities  of  25.000  or  over, 
or  50,000  people  or  over,  had  been  classi- 
fied for  nonpclitical  appointments  or  by 
the  volume  of  business,  and  left  the  ap- 
pointment of  postmaster  for  smaller 
communities  and  rural  areas  to  Members 
of  Congress.  The  job  could  be  done  bet- 
ter. What  could  a  committee  drawn  up 
of  men  from  various  groups  over  the 
State  know  about  a  post  office  and  post- 
master in  a  place  like  Pippa  Passes.  Ky., 
or  Mayfleld,  or  Bumside,  Ky.? 


Mr.  McGEE.  Or  Spotted  Horse,  Wyo. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  wish  to  place  my 
opposition  solely  on  that  groimd.  I  must 
say  it  would  have  been  politically  fair  if 
there  had  been  at  least  2  years  given  to 
my  party  to  catch  up — we  never  could 
catch  up.  but  we  could  have  15  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  post  offices.  It  would  be  fair 
to  my  party.  I  live  in  a  Republican 
county.  I  do  not  live  in  a  Republican 
State.  I  have  been  in  political  life  since 
1925.  and  that  makes  44  years. 

When  President  Roosevelt  came  Into 
power  all  Republican  postmasters  were 
fired.  Then,  when  he  was  in  office  civil 
service  was  Instituted  and  his  party 
members  were  frozen  in  their  jobs.  When 
President  Eisenhower  was  elected.  Re- 
publicans believed  at  first  thtv  could 
come  back,  but  they  had  been  flred  and 
frozen  out.  They  are  left  out  forever, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  appointees 
during  President  Eisenhower's  admin- 
istration. 

I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  Republicans. 
I  have  recommended  some  Democrats  as 
well  as  Republicans  in  my  service.  I  have 
loyalty  to  my  party,  fairness  to  its  mem- 
bers and  this  plan  does  not  pro  Ide 
them  an  equal  chance.  Chiefly,  I  know 
that  the  boards  sitting  in  Cincinnati 
or  Cheyenne.  Wyo.,  cannot  select  a  post- 
master for  Pippa  Passes,  Ky.,  Cain's 
Store,  Ky.,  or  Waterloo,  or  Spotted  Horse. 
Wyo..  better  than  I  can,  or  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee, 
Senator  McGee. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  bill.  But  I  do 
give  my  thanks  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  Senator  McGee,  for  his  fair- 
ness and  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  (Senator  Yarborough)  for 
speaking  up  for  the  smaller  communities 
and  rural  sections  of  Texas  and  the 
United  States.  I  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
hour  of  the  evening  no  speech  by  me 
is  going  to  change  the  bill,  or  the  com- 
plexion of  the  bill,  or  moderate  some  of 
the  views  expressed.  We  applaud  the  ex- 
peditious way  in  which  this  department 
is  able  to  dispose  of  the  great  business 
of  this  countrj'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  eng-rossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  as  follows : 
S.    1583 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3311  of  title  39.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"§3311.  Method  of  appointment 

"The  Postmaster  General  shall  appoint 
postmasters  In  the  comjjetltive  civil  service." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  not  affect  the  status 
or  tenure  of  postmasters  in  office  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.   (a)   Chapter  41  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  3108  the  following  new  section: 
"§  3109.  NoNPOLiTicAL      appointments      and 

PROMOTIONS 

"(a)  In  the  selection,  appointment,  and 
promotion  of  employees  of  the  Department, 
no  political  test  or  quallflcation  shall  be  per- 
mitted or  given  consideration,  and  all  such 
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personnel  actions  shall  be  Uken  on  the  basis 
of  merit  and  fitness.  Any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Department  who  violates  thU  section 
shall  be  removed  from  office  or  otherwise  dis- 
ciplined in  accordance  with  procedures  for 
dUclpllnary  acUon  established  pursuant  to 

"(b)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  the 
selecticn  and  appointment  of  officers  whose 
appointment  U  vested  in  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  or  to  the  selection,  appointment,  or 
promotion  to  a  position  designated  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  as  a  position  of  a 
confidential  or  policy-determining  character 
or  as  a  position  o  be  filled  by  a  noncereer  ex- 
ecutive assignment." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  41  of  title  da. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  item  3108  the  foUowlng  new  item: 
"3109.  Nonpolitical  appointments  and  pro- 
motions." 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Plans  fob  Works  of  Improvement  in 

Various  States 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  plans 
for  works  of  improvement  on  Lower  Pine 
Creek.  Calif.,  Upper  Pine  Creek,  Calif., 
Ledgewood  Creek.  Iowa.  Salt  Uck  Creek  Ky.. 
AvoyeUes-St.  Landry  watershed  La..  Buck 
and  Doe  Run  watershed,  Mo..  Lovelock  Val- 
ley watershed,  Nev..  Swift  Creek,  N.C.,  Up- 
per Blackwater  watershed,  Va.,  and  Candy 
Jack  watershed,  Wyo.  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Reports  on  Number  of  Ofticers  on  Duty 
Wrm  Headquarters,  Department  of  the 
Army 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports on  the  number  of  officers  on  duty  with 
headquarters.  Department  of  the  Army,  and 
detailed  to  the  Army  General  Staff,  as  of 
June  30,  1969  (with  accompanying  reports); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  or  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
AND  Welfare 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  studies  of  death,  injuries, 
and  economic  losses  resulting  from  acci- 
dental burning  of  products,  fabrics,  or 
related  materials  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  or  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  efifectlveness  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Acadia  Job  Corps  Civilian  Con- 
servation Center  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  Bar  Harbor.  Maine. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report   of   Commission   on  Obscenity    and 
Pornography 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Commission 
on    Obscenity    and    Pornography,    Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  of  that  CDmmlsslon,  dated  July  1969 
(with    an    accompanying    report):     to    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Plans  for  Works  of  Improvement  in  Various 
States 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  plans  for 


works  of  Improvement  on  Galla  Creek,  Ark., 
Soque  watershed.  Oa..  Copiah  Creek,  Mlss^, 
Line  Creek.  Miss..  Corrales  watershed,  N. 
Mex  Town  Pork  Creek.  N.C.  (supplement). 
Square  Butte  Creek.  N.  Dak..  Rush  Creek, 
Ohio  (supplement) .  North  Tyger  River.  S.C, 
and  McClellan  Creek,  Tex.  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Manpower  Training  Act  of  1969 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  comprehensive  manpower  develop- 
ment program  to  assist  persons  in  overcom- 
ing obstacles  to  suitable  employment,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

Amendment  Title  38,  United  States  Code 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator. 
Veterans'  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  to  participate  in  programs  under  title 
IX  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 


The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  96.  Resolution  to  refer  S.  881  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  (Rept.  No.  91-376). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

S.  404.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion and  improvement  of  a  certain  road  on 
the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  (Rept.  No. 
91-384);   and 

S.  1609.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Act  of  August 
9.  1955.  to  authorize  longer  term  leases  of 
Indian  lands  located  outside  the  tKJundaries 
of  Indian  reservations  In  New  Mexico  (Rept. 
No.  91-377). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  204.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indian  Long- 
Term  Leasing  Act  (Rept.  No.  91-378). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  210.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  are  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the  Pueblo 
of  Laguna  (Rept.  No.  91-379). 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  InsiUar  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  671.  An  act  to  compensate  the  In- 
dians of  CaUfornla  for  the  value  of  land 
erroneously  used  as  an  offset  In  a  Judgment 
against  the  United  States  obtained  by  said 
Indians  (Rept.  No.  91-381) . 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  921.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  is  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion (Rept,  No.  91-382). 

By  Mr.  METCALF,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1766.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  Judgment  recovered  by  the  Con- 
federated Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  Flat- 
head  Reservation,  Montana,  In  paragraph  11, 
docket  numbered  50233,  United  States  Court 
of  Claims,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
91-380). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee  on 


Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  775.  A  bin  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  shall  hold  certain  land  in  trust  for 
the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Port 
Berthold  Reservation.  North  Dakota  (Rept. 
No.  91-383). 

EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Douglas  B.  Bally,  of  Alaska,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Alaska. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIQHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Taylor  G.  Belcher,  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Peru; 

Walter  L.  Rice,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
Australia;  and 

Nathaniel  Samuels,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
Alternate  Governor  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund;  U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of 
ihe  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development;  U.S.  Alternate  Governor 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank; 
and  U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment B.ink. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  five  general 
officers  in  the  Army  and  20  temporary 
appointments  in  the  Marine  Corps  In  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general  and  major 
general. 

I  ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Gen.  Charles  Hartwell  Bonesteel  HI.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general.  U.S 
Army),  to  be  placed  on  the  reUred  list  in 
the  grade  of  general; 

Lt.  Gen.  Jean  Evans  Engler,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army). 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general; 

Lt.  Gen.  John  Hershey  Michaelis,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army ) . 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Pres- 
ident, for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  gen- 
eral while  so  sen'lng; 

Maj  Gen.  Joseph  Miller  Helser,  Jr..  US. 
Army  and  MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  William  Eifler, 
U.S.  Army,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  while  so  serving; 

Robert  P.  KeUer,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  temporary  promotion  In  the  Marine 
Corps;  and 

Charles  S.  Robertson,  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  temporary  promoUon  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps. 


BILLS    AND   A   JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  In- 
troduced,  read   the  first  time  and,  by 
imanimous   consent,   the   second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 

S  2826.  A  bill  to  provide  a  practicable 
weather  modification  program  for  the  Up- 
per Colorado  River  Basin;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 
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(The  remarks  of  Mr,  Dominick  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCCXT": 
S.  2827.  A  bill  U I  provide  Injunctive  relief 
to  prevent  serious  disruption  of  federally 
assisted  institutions  of  higher  education;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  ot  Mr.  Scott  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  «ppear  later  in  the  Recoro 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PROirTY: 
S.  2828.  A  bill  U  revise  certain  provisions 
of  the  criminal  la  irs  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia relating  tc  offenses  against  hotels, 
motels,  and  other  commercial  lodgings,  and 
for  other  purfKwes;  and 

S  2829.  A  bill  to  revise  certain  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  liability  of  hotels,  motels,  and 
similar  establishn  ents  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  their  guests:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

(The  remarks  off  Mr.  Prouty  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bills  ippear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriite  heading.) 
By  Mr.  AIKEK : 
S.  2830.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Sectu-lty  Act  to  provide  a  10-percent 
acroes-tbe-board  i  icrease  in  the  monthly 
beneflte ,  payable  t  lereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee opUPlnance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  AIKEN  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  earlier  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appnipriate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    JA'riTS     (for    himself.    Mr. 
OooDELi,,  aid  Mr.  Brooke i  : 
S.  2831.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection    and     Flocd     Prevention     Act,     as 
amended;   to  the  Cammittee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

( The  remarks  of  :  Ox.  Javits  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  apfear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUlfG  of  North  Dakota   (for 

himself  and  Mr.  Dou:)  : 

S.  2832.  A  bill  to  defer  the  issuance  of  1968 

crop  wheat  export  marketing  certificates  for 

1  year:  to  the  Comiuttee  on  Agriculture  and 

Forestry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Yocnc  of  North  Da- 
kota when  he  Introd  uced  the  bill  appear  later 
In  the  Record  undi  t  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.    2833.   A   bill   f  )r   the   relief   of   Jose   A. 
Evangellsta;     to     tlie     Committee    on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  GRAV5L: 
S.  2834.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  John  Bor- 
bridge,  Jr.;  and 

S.  2835.  A  bill  foi  the  relief  of  Albert  G. 
Feller  and  Flora  Pel  er;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of   Wr.  Gravel  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bills  a|  ipear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropria  ;e  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COTTON: 
S.  2836.  A  bill  for  t  he  relief  of  Konstantinos 
G.  Parlitsis;  and 

S.  2837.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 

Napoli;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mua- 

PHY.    Mr.    I'ROUTY.    Mr.    Dominick, 

Mr.    Schwe:k£r,    Mr.    Cooper,    Mr. 

Cook,  Mr.  S:ott,  and  Mr.  Goodell)  : 

S.  2838.  A  bill  to  ei  tabllsh  a  comprehensive 

manpower    developn  lent    program    to    assist 

persons  in  overcomttig  obstacles  to  suitable 

employment,  and  fo-  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  ^r.  jAvrrs  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appeiir  earlier  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TYDIPGS  (by  request) : 
S.  2839.  A  bill  to  jirovide  for  the  payment 
into  a  trust  fund  or  to  a  third  party  of 
amounts  necessary  to  fund  certain  fringe 
benefits  arising  out  of  agreements  between 
employers  and  empl  )yees  in  the  District  of 
Columbia:  to  the  Conmittee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  2840.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  a  Boston  Harbor  National  Rec- 
reation Area  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts; 
t»  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AiBiEN,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr. 
Bible.  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr. 
BtTRDiCK,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Chxtbch, 
Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  DnucsEN,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Goodell, 
Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Inoute,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee. 
Mr.  McGovebn,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Montoya, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Pearson.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Proxmike,  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Scott,  Mrs. 
Smith,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Spong, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr. 
Talmadce,  Mr.  Tydings,  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  YARsoaonGH,  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota)  : 
S.J.  Res.  147.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when  he 
introduced  the  Joint  resolution  appear  earlier 
in  the  RECORD  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 


S.  2826— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  WEATHER  MODI- 
FICATION 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  this  country  and  in  particu- 
lar the  seven  Colorado  River  Basin  States 
have  faced  a  critical  water  problem 
which  becomes  more  critical  each  year. 
In  the  90th  Congress  I  intix)duced  a  bill 
authorizing  research  of  the  results  and 
eftects  of  such  a  program  and  authoriz- 
ing actual  direct  application  of  weather 
modification  techniques.  That  bill,  S. 
2058,  along  with  S.  373,  introduced  by 
Senator  Magnuson  to  provide  for  a  na- 
tional weather  modification  program, 
had  hearings  on  June  14  and  17,  1968. 

Weather  modification  can  offer  an  im- 
mediate and  direct  partial  solution  to  the 
problem  by  increasing  the  supply  of  wa- 
ter in  the  Colorado  River.  My  bill,  which 
I  introduce  today,  will  provide  for  a  pilot 
project  for  weather  modification  in  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin.  This  bill 
will  not  only  complement  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamations  "Project  Skywater"  by  in- 
creasing the  scope  of  development,  but 
will  also  provide  the  greatly  needed  funds 
to  enlarge  the  research  and  the  applica- 
tion of  our  present  knowledge. 

Tapping  the  rivers  of  the  sky,  as  well 
as  cleaning  up  our  polluted  waterways, 
and  desalination  of  sea  water,  are  all 
methods  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
is  looking  toward  to  add  to  man's  useful 
water  supplies.  Clearly,  the  increase  of 
water  supply  into  the  basin  would  be  of 


great  help  in  taking  pressure  off  the 
Upper  Basin  States.  I  am  confident  that 
the  bill  that  I  introduce  today  will  in- 
sure the  proper  application  of  our  grow- 
ing body  of  knowledge  in  the  field  of 
weather  modification.  The  bill  is  clearly 
intended  to  move  more  boldly  in  the 
direction  of  application. 

Based  on  hearings  conducted  in  1966, 
1967,  and  1968,  it  is  clear  that  the  lack  of 
funds  has  retarded  the  weather  modifica- 
tion program.  My  bill  recognizes  that  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  States,  consisting 
of  Colorado,  Wyoming.  Utah,  New 
Mexico.  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  California, 
rely  on  the  Colorado  River  to  a  significant 
degree  for  their  water  supply.  And  we  all 
recognize  the  urgent  need  to  have  an  ade- 
quate water  supply  for  the  healthly  sur- 
vival of  these  States.  Thus,  a  practical 
weather  modification  program  for  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  our  national  needs. 

This  bill  would  direct  the  President  to 
appoint  a  coordinating  council  consisting 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
Commerce,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Poimdation,  and  six  public  mem- 
bers. Two  of  the  public  members  would 
be  from  universities,  two  from  private 
firms  experienced  in  the  field  and  two 
representing  water  users.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  council  represents  a  broad  base 
of  expertise  which  would  insure  that  di- 
vergent views  within  the  fields  of  weather 
modification  would  share  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  policy. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  order 
to  increase,  to  the  extent  practicable,  the 
annual  average  supply  of  water  from 
rainfall  and  snowfall  in  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin,  shall  carry  out  research 
and  study  programs  with  a  plan,  prepared 
within  1  year  after  enactment. 

An  important  provision  of  this  bill, 
which  was  added  to  S.  2058  of  the  90th 
Congress,  is  a  section  allowing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  grants  to 
States  and  political  subdivisions  to 
reimburse  them  for  expenses  incurred 
incident  to  any  weather  modification 
activities  carried  out  pursuant  to  this 
act.  This  provision  will  be  extremely 
helpful  in  aiding  the  small  towns  in 
coping  with  excess  snow  removal  prob- 
lems as  well  as  possible  fiooding  problems. 
In  addition  to  this  important  provision 
which  has  been  added  to  the  bill,  I  have 
made  several  other  constructive  changes 
that  were  recommended  in  the  hearings 
held  in  1968. 

The  bill  would  authorize  $5  million 
over  a  period  of  5  successive  fiscal  years. 
An  additional  $625,000  would  be  avail- 
able for  administrative  costs  and  $250,- 
000  for  grants  to  States  for  expenses  spe- 
cifically related  to  excess  water  problems 
from  weather  modification  activities. 

This  weather  modification  program 
calls  for  the  evaluation  of  the  practica- 
bility and  efficacy  of  the  program  with 
emphasis  upon  environmental  studies  to 
determine  the  ecological,  economic,  legal, 
and  social  effects  of  such  program.  It 
also  provides  for  studies  to  develop  a  pre- 
cise determination  of  the  meteorological 
conditions  resulting  from  increased  pre- 
cipitation produced  by  such  a  program, 
and  the  development  and  testing  of  new 
and  improved  equipment  and  techniques 
necessary  to  such  a  program.  To  the  ex- 
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tent  practicable,  fimds  should  be  spent 
in  approximately  a  3-to-l  ratio  of  re- 
search to  development  and  testing  of 
operational  techniques. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  now  the  time  for 
us  to  get  the  ball  rolling  in  an  area  that 
is  extremely  vital  to  the  future  health 
and  welfare  of  our  country,  as  well  as 
our  economic  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  provide  a  prac- 
tical weather  modification  program  for 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2826)  to  provide  a  prac- 
ticable weather  modification  program  for 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dominick,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


S.  2827— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  QUELL  CAMPUS  DISORDERS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
assure  college  and  university  adminis- 
trators an  adequate  remedy  for  main- 
taining order  on  their  campuses. 

My  bill  will  allow  a  college  president 
to  seek  a  Federal  court  order  to  pre- 
vent the  serious  disruption  of  an  insti- 
tution assisted  by  Government  funds. 
Any  person  refusing  to  leave  a  building 
included  in  the  court's  injunction  order 
could  receive  a  fine,  or  prison  sentence, 
or  both.  This  legislation  provides  stricter 
fines  and  longer  terms  of  imprisonment 
for  outside  agitators  who  are  not  fac- 
ulty members  or  students  in  good  stand- 
ing. The  difference  in  penalties  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  separating  the 
legitimate  expressions  of  university  com- 
munity grievances  from  the  attempt  of 
a  few  itinerant  anarchists  to  cause  con- 
fusion for  confusion's  sake.  I  have  in- 
cluded a  provision  in  this  bill  insuring  a 
student's  constitutional  right  to  express 
Individual  views  or  opinions. 

During  the  past  academic  year,  our 
Nation  witnessed  a  rash  of  campus  dis- 
turbances involving  more  than  225  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  Educa- 
tional facilities  suffered  over  $3  million 
damage,  including  a  total  of  61  cases  of 
arson  or  bombings.  More  importantly, 
campus  upheavals  caused  immeasurable 
damage  to  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers by  disrupting  and  dislocating  pro- 
grams of  study. 

This  destruction  of  property,  and 
waste  of  our  citizens'  tax  dollars,  must 
end.  The  need  for  appropriate  legisla- 
tion is  clear. 

I  am  confident  that  this  legislation 
will  protect  the  right  of  all  students  to 
pursue  their  education  on  a  campus  free 
from  violent  interruptions,  and  in  an 
atmosphere  free  from  harassment  and 
coercion.  My  bill  places  the  burden  of 
maintaining  campus  order  upon  univer- 
sity administrators,  by  giving  them  the 
discretion  smd  authority  to  petition  the 
Federal  courts. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  prompt  consid- 
eration of  this  bill. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
fered;  and,  without  objection,  the  bUl  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2827)  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  to  prevent  serious  disruption  of 
federally  assisted  institutions  of  higher 
education,  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2827 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  in 
any  case  in  which  the  administration  of  or 
the  activities  conducted  by  a  federally  as- 
sisted institution  of  higher  education  are 
substantially  interrupted  as  a  result  of  a 
civil  disturbance,  such  institution  may  insti- 
tute a  civil  action  for  preventive  relief  in- 
cluding an  application  for  a  permanent  or 
a  temporary  injunction,  restraining  order, 
or  other  appropriate  order. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have,  without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy.  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings  insti- 
tuted pursuant  to  this  section. 

Sec  2.  (a)  If  any  member  of  the  faculty 
or  a  student  in  good  standing  at  any  such 
institution  is  an  accused  in  any  criminal 
contempt  proceeding  arising  out  of  a  civil 
action  brought  under  section  1(a)  of  this 
Act,  he  shall  be,  upon  conviction,  pvmished 
by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $1,000  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  six  months, 
or  both.  If  any  person  who  is  not  such  a 
member  or  student  is  the  accused  in  any 
such  proceeding,  he  shall  be,  upon  conviction, 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,000  nor 
more  than  $2,000,  by  Imprisonment  for  a 
term  of  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)(1)  In  any  such  proceeding  for  crim- 
inal contempt,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Judge, 
the  accused  may  be  tried  with  or  without  a 
Jury:  Provided,  however,  That  in  the  event 
such  proceeding  for  criminal  contempt  be 
tried  before  a  Judge  without  a  Jury  and  the 
sentence  of  the  court  upon  conviction  is 
a  fine  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  $300  or  Im- 
prisonment in  excess  of  forty-five  days,  the 
accused  in  said  proceeding,  upon  demand 
therefor,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  trial  de  novo 
before  a  Jury,  which  shall  conform  as  near 
aa  may  be  to  the  practice  in  other  criminal 
cases. 

(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
contempts  committed  In  the  presence  of  the 
court  or  so  near  thereto  as  to  Interfere  di- 
rectly with  the  administration  of  Justice  nor 
to  the  misbehavior,  misconduct,  or  disobedi- 
ence, of  any  officer  of  the  court  in  respect 
to  the  writs,  orders,  or  process  of  the  court. 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  in  any  other 
provision  of  law  shall  be  construed  to  de- 
prive courts  of  their  power,  by  civil  con- 
tempt proceedings,  without  a  Jury,  to  secure 
compliance  with  or  to  prevent  obstruction 
of.  as  distinguished  from  punishment  lor 
violations  of,  any  lawful  writ,  process,  order, 
rule,  decree,  or  command  of  the  court  in 
accordance  with  the  prevailing  usages  of 
law  and  equity,  including  the  power  of 
detention. 

Sec  3.  Conviction  of  criminal  contempt 
arising  out  of  a  violation  of  a  court  order 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
conviction  of  a  crime  for  the  purposes  of 
section  504  (a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments   of    1968. 

Sec  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  indicating  an  intention  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  relieve  any  State,  political 
subdivision,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
its  obligation  to  take  appropriate  action 
under  State  and  local  law,  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  described  In  section  1(a)  of  this 
Act. 


Sec  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student 
to  express  individual  views  or  opinions. 

Sec  6.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "federally  assisted  institu- 
tion of  higher  education"  means  any  such 
institution  as  defined  by  section  1201(a)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (A)  which 
during  the  current  calendar  year  has  received 
or  will  receive  directly  or  indirectly,  from  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
any  compensation,  education  or  research 
grant  of  money  or  property,  educational  loan, 
or  educational  loan  guaranty,  or  (B)  at 
which  any  student  is  in  attendance,  who 
during  the  current  calendar  year  has  re- 
ceived or  will  receive,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  any  compensation,  educa- 
tional or  research  grant  of  money  or  prop- 
erty, educational  loan,  or  educational  loan 
guaranty. 

(2)  The  term  "act  of  disruption"  means 
(A)  any  act  of  trespass  upon,  or  unlawful  or 
unauthorized  occvipation  of,  any  classroom, 
office,  or  other  facility  of  any  federally  as- 
sisted institution  of  higher  education  which 
results  in  the  suspension,  or  unreasonable 
interruption  of  any  class,  program,  or  ac- 
tivity conducted  or  provided  by  such  insti- 
tution or  authorized  by  appropriate  adminis- 
trative authority  of  such  institution  to  be 
conducted  in,  around,  or  on  any  campus  of 
such  institution,  or  (B)  any  unreasonable 
obstruction  of  access  to,  egress  from,  or  the 
use  of  any  part  of  any  campus  or  property  of 
such  institution  or  any  structure  or  facility 
situated  thereon  by  an  person  who  is  lawfully 
entitled  to  access  to,  egress  from,  or  the  use 
of  such  campus,  structure,  facility,  or 
property. 

(3)  The  term  "civil  disturbance"  includes 
any  riot,  demonstration,  strike,  or  seizure  of 
property  occurring  in,  around,  or  on  the 
campus  of  a  federally  assisted  institution  of 
higher  education  involving  an  assemblage  of 
three  or  more  persons  in  which  one  or  more 
acts  of  disruption  occur. 


S.  2828  AND  S.  2829— INTRODUCTION 
OF  BILLS  RELATING  TO  HOTELS 
AND  MOTELS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  two  bills 
to  revise  the  laws  respecting  hotels  and 
motels  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
first  bill  would  revise  the  criminal  laws 
relating  to  offenses  against  hotels,  mo- 
tels, and  other  commercial  lodgings,  and 
the  second  bill  would  revise  certain  laws 
relating  to  the  liability  of  such  establish- 
ments to  their  guests. 

The  major  hotel  laws  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  were  established  at  the  time 
of  the  enactment  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  on  March  3,  1901,  and  have 
not  been  significantly  changed  since 
that  time.  They  are  outdated  and  inade- 
quate to  handle  the  present-day  prob- 
lems confronting  the  hotels  and  motels. 

The  hotels  and  motels  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  a  vital  and  integral  part 
of  the  business  community  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.  They  are  needed  by  all 
who  visit  us  in  either  a  tourist  or  busi- 
ness capacity  or  both.  Perhaps  from  the 
very  nature  of  their  operation  they  are 
more  exposed  to  losses  due  to  fraud  and 
deceit  than  other  businesses  in  the  Dis- 
trict. According  to  a  recent  survey  by  a 
Hotel  Association  of  Washington,  from 
the  years  1965  through  1968,  local  hotels 
and  motels  lost  well  in  excess  of  $1,000,- 
000  as  a  result  of  forgeries,  skips,  and  bad 
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checks.  This  Impbrtant  Industry  Is  not 
able  to  properly  function  in  the  business 
commimlty  of  today  when  it  must  con- 
tinue to  look  for  protection  to  laws  en- 
acted more  than  SO  years  ago. 

The  PRESIDIND  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  ^nd  appropriately  re- 
ferred, i 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Prouty, 
were  received,  reaid  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  follows: 

S.  2838.  A  bin  to  revise  certain  provisions 
of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
Ma  relating  to  offenses  against  hotels,  motels, 
knd  other  commercial  lodgings,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  2829.  A  bill  to  revise  certain  laws  relating 
to  the  liability  of  hotels,  motels,  and  similar 
establishments  in  t|ie  District  of  Columbia 
to  their  guests. 


8.  2831— INTROIIUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  TH|:  WATERSHED  PRO- 
TECTJON  AND  FLOOD  PREVEN- 
TION ACT,  AS  ^MENDED 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mi".  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing, on  behalf  of  myself,  Senator 
GooDKLL,  and  Senator  Brooke,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  help  smeller  cities  and  towns 
provide  additional  water  storage  facili- 
ties to  first,  minimize  water  pollution 
problems  in  smaller  rivers  and  streams 
during  periods  of  clrought;  and,  second, 
construct  reserve  jwater  storage  facili- 
ties in  anticipatioii  of  future  industrial 
and  commimity  ne^ds. 

Specifically,  the}  bill  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  AJgriculture  to  provide: 

First.  Federal  gfants  to  localities  for 
the  construction  oif  multipurpose  water 
management  projects  to  insure  high 
water  quality  standards  on  smaller  rivers 
and  streams. 

Second.  Federal  grants  of  up  to  50  per- 
cent to  localities  for  the  maintenance  of 
reserve  water  supplies  to  allow  future 
industrial  or  comnimity  growth.  Federal 
loans  repayable  within  50  years  would  be 
advanced  to  cover  the  remainder  of  the 
costs  of  these  muiiicipal  and  industrial 
water  storage  facilities. 

Congress  has  made  great  strides  in  re- 
cent years  In  facing  up  to  the  grave  prob- 
lem of  water  pollution,  but,  of  necessity, 
has  concentrated  op  the  larger  bodies  of 
water.  The  bill  we  ♦ire  introducing  today 
is  designed  to  fill  algap  in  recent  legisla- 
tion by  allowing  Federal  assistance  to 
water  quality  control  projects  on  the 
smaller  rivers  and  tributaries  which  are 
the  lifelines  of  so  ^any  of  our  smaller 
cities  and  towns.j  In  addition,  these 
streams.  In  perioos  of  drought,  carry 
concentrated  pollutants  into  the  larger 
rivers,  working  against  all  our  larger 
water  pollution  control  projects. 

Under  existing  law.  Federal  contribu- 
tions to  locaUties  fbr  dam  and  reservoir 
construction  can  o^y  be  made  for  flood 
prevention — so-callfed  single-purpose  fa- 
cilities—recreation,] and/or  wildlife  pre- 
sei-vation.  Under  tt^e  first  section  of  the 
proposal  introduced  today,  a  municipal- 
ity could  get  a  50  percent  Federal  con- 
tribution to  enable  it  to  store  water  for 
release  during  critical  periods  of  low 
stream  flow,  as  is  now  provided  by  the 
U.S.  Department  o|  Agriculture  for  wa- 
tershed works  whifch  are  applicable  to 


the  agricultural  pha.ses  of  soil  and  water 
conservation,  fish  and  wildlife  develop- 
ment, and  recreational  development.  The 
facility  for  storing  water  would  probably 
be  part  of  a  reservoir  or  dam  built  for 
these  other  purposes. 

The  bill  is  not  designed  to  provide  a 
substitute  for  adequate  anti-pollution 
treatment  at  the  source,  but  to  enable 
continually  flowing  streams  to  serve  an 
essential  function  of  diluting  and  carry- 
ing away  waste  not  completely  purifled 
by  treatment. 

Streams  and  small  rivers  unfortunate- 
ly are  still  being  used  for  disposal  of 
sewage  and  other  pollutants  and  prob- 
ably will  continue  to  be  so  used.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  a  need  and  desire  in 
many  small  watershed  progrsuns  to  in- 
corporate water  quality  management.  In 
New  York  State,  for  example,  19  projects 
are  planned  for  1969  and  1970,  17  of 
which  will  serve  only  the  single  purpose 
of  flood  prevention.  Many  of  these  could 
be  designed  to  allow  for  another  piu"- 
pose — release  of  water  for  quality  con- 
trol. It  is  estimated  that  a  single-purpose 
reservoir  costing  approximately  $100,000 
would  only  require  an  additional  $25,000 
to  provide  water  quality  control,  if  this 
additional  capacity  were  included  at  the 
time  the  reservoir  was  constructed.  If 
water  quality  control  capacity  were  add- 
ed to  a  single-purpose  structure  later  on, 
the  additional  cost  would  be  from  two 
to  four  times  more  than  if  it  had  been 
added  initially,  according  to  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates. 

New  York  State  is  not  alone  in  its  up- 
stream water  pollution  problems.  The 
need  In  other  States  has  been  pointed 
out  in  Federal  reviews  of  small  water- 
shed project  work  plans.  Although  the 
need  has  been  recognized,  no  Federal 
assistance  is  now  available.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  its  share  In  water  quality 
management  projects  will  be  $3  million 
for  the  flrst  two  years  and  $3.5  million 
for  each  year  thereafter. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  recog- 
nizes that  water  Is  often  a  significant 
factor  in  community  growth.  The  avail- 
ability and  quality  of  water  Is  a  prime 
consideration  of  many  Industries  in  lo- 
cating or  expanding  plants.  If  we  are  to 
enable  our  small  cities,  towns,  and  rural 
areas  to  hold  the  population  they  now 
have  and  to  grow,  job  opportunities  need 
to  be  opened. 

This  section  provides  for  Federal  as- 
sistance of  up  to  50  percent  to  allow  for 
more  complete  development  of  dam  sites 
at  the  Initial  stages  of  construction  so 
that  water  reserves  will  be  available  for 
future  municipal  and  Industrial  use.  At 
present,  these  reserves  can  be  provided 
only  If  the  city  or  Industry  is  willing  to 
bear  100  percent  of  the  cost.  This  sec- 
tion is  designed  to  make  more  complete 
use  of  multiple-purpose  features  of  water 
control  and  to  provide  financial  help  to 
localities  that  might  want  to  include 
municipal  or  industrial  water  supply  in 
small  watershed  projects. 

In  order  to  meet  anticipated  municipal 
or  Industrial  water  supply  storage  needs. 
It  Is  estimated  annual  costs  will  actually 
be  approximately  $12  million  with  the 
Federal  contribution  amounting  to  $6 


million  In  grants  and  $6  million  in  loans 
repayable  within  50  years.  These  esti- 
mates are  based  on  projections  contained 
In  a  study  of  126  planned  reservoirs  pre- 
pared for  the  Water  Resources  Council 
In  1966. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  for  appropri- 
ate reference  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  may  also 
be  printed  In  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2831)  to  amend  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act,  as  amended,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javtts  (for  himself,  Mr.  Goodell,  and 
Mr.  Brooke),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2831 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  osseTnbled,  That  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  666:  16  U.S.C, 
1001-1008),  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 4  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  recrea- 
tional development"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following :  "recrea- 
tional development,  or  water  quality  manage- 
ment, but  the  Secretary  shall  not  bear  any 
portion  of  the  cost  of  works  of  Improvement 
for  water  quality  management  in  any  case 
In  which  such  works  of  Improvement  are  to 
be  provided  as  substitutes  for  adequate  treat- 
ment or  other  methods  of  controlling  waste 
at  the  source". 

(2)  Clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
4  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first  pro- 
viso and  aU  that  follows  thereafter,  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "Pro- 
vided, That,  In  addition  to  and  without  limi- 
tation on  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
make  loans  or  advancements  under  section 
8  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  pay  for  any 
storage  of  water  for  anticipated  future  de- 
mands or  needs  for  municipal  or  Industrial 
water  included  In  any  reservoir  structure 
constructed  or  modified  under  tlie  provisions 
of  this  Act  not  to  exceed  30  per  centum  of 
the  total  estimated  cost  of  such  reservoir 
structure  where  the  local  organization  gives 
reasonable  asssurances,  and  there  Is  evidence, 
that  such  demands  for  the  use  of  such  stor- 
age win  be  made  within  a  period  of  time 
which  will  permit  repayment  within  the  life 
of  the  reservoir  structure  of  that  pairt  of  the 
cost  of  such  water  supply  storage  which  Is 
to  be  borne  by  the  local  organization:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  local  organization 
shall  agree,  prior  to  initiation  or  construc- 
tion or  modification  of  any  reservoir  struc- 
ture Including  such  water  supply  storage, 
to  repay  not  less  t^an  50  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  water  supply  storage  for  antlcl  - 
pated  future  demands:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  part  of  the  cost  to  be  born* 
by  the  local  organization  shall  be  refvaid  witfc  - 
in  the  life  of  the  reservoir  structure  but  in 
no  event  to  exceed  fifty  years  after  the  reser- 
voir structure  Is  first  used  for  the  storage 
of  water  for  water  supply  purposes,  except 
that  (1)  no  repayment  of  such  cost  need  be 
made  until  such  supply  is  first  used,  and  (2) 
no  interest  shall  be  charged  on  such  cost 
until  such  supply  is  flrst  used,  but  in  no 
case  shall  the  interest-free  period  exceed  ten 
years.  The  interest  rate  used  for  purposes  of 
computing  the  interest  on  the  unpadd  bal- 
ance shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  8  of  this  Act". 

(3)  Subsection  (4)  of  section  5  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 
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"(4)  Any  plan  for  works  of  Improvement 
Involving  an  estimated  Federal  contribution 
to  construction  costs  In  excess  of  $260,000 
or  including  any  structure  having  a  total 
capacity  In  excess  of  twent,y-flve  hundred 
acre-feet  (a)  which  lucludes  works  of  im- 
provement for  reclamation,  irrigation,  or  the 
prevention,  control,  and  abatement  of  water 
pollution,  or  which  affects  public  or  other 
lands  or  wildlife  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  (b)  which  Includes 
Federal  assistance  for  floodwater  detention 
structures,  or  (c)  which  includes  features 
which  may  affect  the  public  health,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  respec- 
tively, for  his  views  and  recommendations  at 
least  thirty  days  prior  to  transmission  of  the 
plan  to  the  Congress  through  the  President. 
The  views  and  recommendations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  as  the  case  may  be.  Is  received 
by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  above  thirty-day  period,  shall  accompany 
the  plan  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Congress  through  the  President." 


S.  2832— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  EXPORT  MARKET- 
ING CERTIFICATES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965  authorized  the  sale  of  export 
marketing  certificates  to  exporters  when- 
ever world  wheat  prices  were  above  those 
In  this  coimtry.  This  money  was  to  be 
used  to  offset  costs  of  export  subsidy  pay- 
ments when  needed  and  any  balance  was 
to  be  distributed  to  wheat  producers  at 
the  end  of  the  marketing  year. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  small 
balance  remained  in  this  export  certifi- 
cate pool.  That  balance,  however,  is  less 
than  $3  million.  If  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  were  to  proceed  to  distribute 
this  to  wheat  producers  across  the  Na- 
tion, it  would  involve  extremely  small 
payments  to  so  msuiy  farmers  that  the 
cost  of  distribution  would  amount  to 
about  as  much  as  the  payments  them 
selves. 

This  distribution  would  require  pay- 
ments of  less  than  $1  to  500,000  or  about 
half  of  the  wheat  producers  eligible  for 
these  benefits.  Only  about  50,000  grow- 
ers would  receive  payments  of  $10  or 
more. 

We  believe.  In  view  of  this,  that  It 
would  be  best  If  this  fund  were  to  be 
kept  intact  for  1  year  until  additional 
funds  are  accumulated  or  other  appro- 
priate use  for  the  money  is  determined. 
The  bill  we  are  now  introducing  would 
accomplish  the  one -year  postponement 
of  distribution. 

If  no  action  is  taken,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  under  the  law,  has  no 
alternative  but  to  proceed  to  distribute 
this  money. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bin  (S.  2832)  to  defer  the  issuance 
of  1968  crop  wheat  export  marketing 
certificates  for  one  year,  introduced  by 
by  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Dole)  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


S.  2834— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
FOR  THE  RELIEF  OP  JOHN  BOR- 
BRIDGE,  JR. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  private  bill  for  the  relief 
of  John  Borbridge,  Jr.,  of  Anchorage, 
Alaska.  Mr.  Borbridge,  was  paid  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  thirty- 
nine  dollars  and  sixty-one  cents  which 
represents  the  cost  of  moving  Mr.  Bor- 
bridge, his  family,  and  his  household 
goods,  from  Juneau  to  anchorage  to  ac- 
cept a  position  in  the  Indian  Health 
Service.  GAO  ruled  that  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
which  the  Indian  Health  Service  is  in- 
corporated, had  no  right  to  either  ad- 
vise Mr.  Borbridge  or  paj  Mr.  Borbridge 
for  his  moving  expenses  because  Native 
Affairs  Officer,  the  position  to  which  Mr. 
Borbridge  had  been  accepted,  was  not 
listed  as  one  in  which  a  manpower  short- 
age existed.  Therefore,  the  Government 
had  no  liability  for  the  costs  of  moving 
which  Mr.  Borbridge  incurred  and  which 
the  Government  subsequently  and  er- 
roneously paid.  However,  Mr.  Borbridge 
made  this  transfer  to  Anchorage  with 
the  assurances  of  the  agency  that  he 
would  be  paid  for  his  moving  expenses. 
It  seems  grossly  unjust  to  continue  to 
hold  Mr.  Borbridge  liable  for  these  ex- 
penses. Therefore,  this  bill  will  relieve 
Mr.  Borbridge  of  said  liability  and  re- 
pay him  any  money  received  or  withheld 
from  him  because  of  his  pending  liability. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2834)  for  the  relief  of  John 
Borbridge,  Jr.,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gravel, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


S.  2835— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  ALBERT  G. 
FELLER  AND  FLORA  FELLER 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  private  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  G.  Feller  of  Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska.  On  May  24,  1966,  the 
Feller's  son,  Albert,  Jr.,  was  called  to 
Anchorage  by  the  Army  for  his  preinduc- 
tlon  physical.  The  young  man  was  given 
a  transportation  request  to  Anchorage 
and  after  he  failed  his  preinduction 
physical,  he  was  given  a  transportation 
request  to  return  to  Ketchikan.  For  un- 
known reasons,  Albert  did  not  use  that 
TR  on  the  date  for  which  it  was  issued. 
He  subsequently  drowned  in  Big  Lake 
near  Wasilla,  Alaska.  The  Government 
was  obviously  responsible  for  financing 
Mr.  Feller's  return  trip  to  Ketchikan  and 
had,  in  fact.  Issued  a  TR  for  this  trip. 
However,  the  Government  has  refused 
to  take  the  responsibility  for  shipping 
Mr.  Feller's  body  back  to  Ketchikan.  Mr. 
Feller  was  in  Anchorage  at  Government 
request  and  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that 
the  Government  is  liable  for  Mr.  Feller's 
return  costs.  This  bill  will  relmbui-se  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Feller,  Sr.,  for  the  costs,  $267.12, 
of  trsuisportlng  their  son's  coflBn  and 
body  from  Anchorage  to  Ketchikan. 

The  Anny  states  that  it  has  no  regula- 
tions to  cover  such  contingencies  as  this. 


Although  the  Army  agrees  that  it  must 
pay  for  the  return  of  any  live  person 
who  has  failed  a  preinduction  physical, 
the  Army  feels  it  has  no  responsibility  to 
pay  for  the  return  of  a  deceased  person 
who  has  failed  a  preinduction  physical. 
In  short,  coffin  transportation  is  not  cov- 
ered under  the  transportation  request 
authorized  to  Albert  Feller,  Jr.  Despite 
this  kind  of  bureaucratic  juggling,  I  feel 
that  the  Government  responsibility  is 
obvious  and  it  is  time  that  the  wrong 
done  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Feller  be  rectified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2835)  for  the  relief  of  Al- 
bert G.  Feller  and  Flora  Feller,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gravel,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  2840— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  STUDY  THE  FEASIBILITY  OF 
CREATING  THE  BOSTON  HARBOR 
NATIONAL  RECREAnON  AREA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
study,  investigate,  and  formulate  rec- 
ommendations on  the  feasibility  and  de- 
sirability of  establishing  a  Boston  Harbor 
National  Recreation  Area.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years  and  in  recent  Congresses, 
there  has  been  a  reawakening  of  the 
effort  to  conserve  and  restore  our  natural 
resources  and  environment.  ITiere  has 
also  developed  an  awareness  of  the  real 
need  for  open  spaces  for  recreation  pur- 
poses in  our  urban  areas.  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  pushed  the  Nation 
very  hard  in  the  direction  of  conserva- 
tion; we  already  see  many  results  of  their 
dedication.  The  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore, authorized  in  1961,  was  the  first  of 
18  new  national  recreation  areas  in  17 
States  added  to  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice in  this  decade — adding  approximately 
1  million  acres  designed  specifically  for 
recreational  purposes. 

In  an  effort  to  ensure  that  this  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  provision  of 
recreational  areas  for  our  citizens  is  con- 
tinued, I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  creating  a  unique 
recreation  area  at  the  center  of  one  of 
our  largest  metropolitan  areas — Boston, 
Mass. 

Boston  Harbor,  including  Dorchester, 
Quincy,  and  Hingham  Bays,  comprises 
about  180  miles  of  irregular  tidal  shore- 
line, about  47  square  miles  of  water,  and 
some  30  islands.  Surely  such  irreplaceable 
assets,  located  as  they  are  at  the  core  of 
a  densely  populated  metropolitan  region, 
should  be  at  the  disposal  of  our  citizens. 
Unfortimately,  through  the  absence  of 
judicious  planning  and  the  onslaught  of 
unchecked  technological  application, 
much  of  the  shoreline  is  characterized  by 
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dilapidated  structures  and  Is  unprotected 
from  the  forces  tt  erosion.  The  waters 
are  polluted.  Almost  all  of  the  islands 
are  underutilized  and  virtually  inacces- 
sible. 

Historically,  Bolston  Harbor  is  of  spe- 
cial significance,  I  Its  magnificent  pro- 
tected anchorage  and  strategically  de- 
fensible hlUs  weije  among  the  original 
reasons  for  the  settlement  of  Boston.  Its 
existence  as  an  economically  viable  com- 
mercial port  contrilbuted  to  the  early  and 
continuing  prosperity  of  the  settlement, 
and  later  of  the  flity.  Its  cod  and  shell- 
fish at  first  gave  sustenance  to  our  early 
settlers,  and  then  an  economic  value  to 
the  city  as  our  traders  expanded  their 
markets.  Its  beaches  have  served  as  the 
recreation  center  for  the  city.  Today, 
Boston  Harbor  i^  an  example  of  the 
havoc  that  man  |has  played  with  his 
environment. 

It  is  our  respoiisibility  to  restore,  re- 
vitalize, and  preserve  this,  one  of  the 
New  England  region's  most  valuable  re- 
sources.^ accomplish  this  goal,  we  will 
have  to  call  upoQ  the  resources  of  all 
levels  of  government.  Federal,  State,  and 
local,  and  on  the  sustained  interest  of  the 
private  and  comitercial  sectors  of  our 
economy. 

We  have  made  jefforts  in  the  past  to 
deal  with  the  problems  we  have  created 
in  Boston  Harbor.  Individual  towns 
which  border  the]  harbor  have  passed 
ordinances  agains^  the  dumping  of  re- 
fuse and  garbage  «i  its  waters.  Through 
local  development  commissions,  un- 
planned commerciid  and  residential  de- 
velopment of  watjerfront  property  has 
been  halted.  The  S^te,  through  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Port  Authority,  the  Metro- 
politan District  Co^mnission,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Natur^  Resources  has  done 
much  to  focus  att^tion  on  the  need  for 
the  restoration  of  i  the  harbor  and  has 
taken  steps  to  halt  the  continued  abuse 
of  this  resource  by  municipal  and  indus- 
trial pollution.  The  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Department  <^  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  I^partment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers!  has  developed  a  sew- 
age treatment  facilities  program:  has  co- 
operated in  the  f  uniting  of  comprehensive 
studies  of  the  harpor;  has  begun  an  ef- 
fort to  rid  the  harbor  of  drift  and  debris : 
and  operates  a  limited  dredging  program 
to  maintain  the  patural  depth  of  the 
harbor  channels,     i 

But  none  of  thesa  f  ractionalized  efforts 
has  achieved  even]  a  modicum  of  suc- 
cess. The  major  stiimbllng  block  to  that 
success  is  the  very  fbct  that  the  approach 
is  f ractionalized.  n4  fewer  than  17  agen- 
cies have  responsibility  in  matters  con- 
cerning the  harbor.  Thus,  it  is  more  than 
difficult  to  pursue  la  program  of  pollu- 
tion ftbatemate.  industrial  and  commer- 
cial revitalization.  Jrecreational  restora- 
tion, or  harbor  qevelopment  to  final 
success. 

The  task  of  restdration  is  not  a  small 
one.  Neither  is  it  an  Impossible  one.  The 
Federal  Government,  through  the  De- 
partment of  the  Ir  terlor,  is  playing  an 


everincreasing  role 
restoration,    and 


in  the  preservation, 
( lonservatlon    of    the 


natural  resources  that  have  made  this 
country  the  great   'Nation  that  it  is  to- 


day. Certainly,  our  coastal  areas  are  one 
of  our  finest  resources.  And.  for  both 
historical  and  physical  reasons,  the 
coastline  of  Massachusetts,  and  particu- 
larly Boston,  deserve  Federal  protection 
and  would  serve  as  an  ideal  demonstra- 
tion of  the  results  of  Federal  involve- 
ment. 

Therefore,  I  introduce  this  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
study,  investigate  and  formulate  recom- 
mendations on  the  feasibility  and  desir- 
ability of  establishing  Boston  Harbor, 
from  Winthrop  to  Hull,  its  shores  and 
its  islands,  as  the  Boston  Harbor  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area.  The  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  other  interested  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  and  shall  coordinate 
his  study  with  other  planning  activities 
relating  to  the  Boston  Harbor  area.  The 
study  will  be  of  2  years  in  duration,  at 
which  time  the  Secretary  will  make 
recommendations  to  the  President. 

Boston  Harbor,  once  restored,  will 
serve  many  more  than  the  2  million  peo- 
ple in  Its  immediate  environment.  Lo- 
cated in  the  great  Northeast  megalopolis 
the  harbor  has  the  potential  to  serve 
well  the  50  million  people  who  live  within 
a  day's  drive  of  BoJston.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  this  bill  will  be  favorably  con- 
sidered so  that  the  foundation  is  laid 
for  the  reclamation  of  a  resource  we 
have  lost.  And  I  hope  as  well  that  the 
present  loss  of  this  resource  will  serve 
as  a  warning  that  we  cannot  allow  prog- 
ress to  continue  unchecked  without  safe- 
guarding our  other  natural  resources. 
For  we  have  learned  that  to  destroy  our 
natural  resources  is  to  destroy  the  wealth 
of  our  Nation  and  to  deny  to  our  children 
what,  by  right,  we  should  leave  to 
them — further  developed,  yet  better  pre- 
served. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Special  Legislative  Commission  on 
Boston  Harbor,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Senate,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  (S.  2840)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  a  Boston  Har- 
bor National  Recreation  Area  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Kennedy,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2840 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
order  to  consider  preserving  the  Boston  Har- 
bor area  and  appropriate  segments  of  ad- 
joining land  In  their  natural  condition  for 
public  outdoor  recreation,  and  preserving  the 
priceless  natural  beauty  and  historic  heri- 
tage of  such  area,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  study,  investigate,  and  formulate 
recommendations  on  the  feasibility  and  de- 
sirability of  establishing  Boston  Harbor,  from 
Winthrop  to  Hull.  Massachusetts,  its  shores 
and  Its  islands,  as  the  Boston  Harbor  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area.  The  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  other  interested  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  the  State  of  Massachusetts  (in- 
cluding appropriate  local  bodies  and  oflS- 
cials  thereof ) .  and  shall  coordinate  his  study 
with  applicable  highway  plans  and  other 
planning  activities  relating  to  the  Boston 
Harbor  area.  In  conducting  such  study  and 


investigation  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  hold  public  hear- 
ings within  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  upon 
the  request  of  the  Governor  thereof,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  views  and  recommenda- 
tions on  the  establishment  of  such  a  national 
recreation  area. 

Sec.  2.  Within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  submit  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  a  written  report  con- 
taining the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  arising  out  of  any  study  and 
investigation  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  Such  report  shall  contain,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  findings  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  scenic,  scientific,  historic,  outdoor 
recreation,  and  the  natural  values  of  the 
water  and  related  land  resources  Involved, 
including  driving  for  pleasure,  walking,  hik- 
ing, riding,  boating,  bicycling,  swimming, 
picnicking,  camping,  forest  management,  fish 
and  wildlife  management,  scenic  and  his- 
toric site  preservation,  hunting,  fishing,  and 
winter  sports; 

(2)  the  potential  alternative  beneficial  uses 
of  the  water  and  related  land  resources  in- 
volved, taking  into  consideration  appropriate 
uses  of  the  land  for  residential,  commercial, 
Industrial,  agricultural,  and  transportation 
purposes,  and  for  public  services;  and 

(3)  the  type  of  Federal  program  that  is 
feasible  and  desirable  In  the  pubUc  Interest 
to  preserve,  develop,  and  make  accessible  the 
values  set  forth  In  paragraph  (1),  Includ- 
ing the  consideration  of  scerUc  roads  or  park- 
ways, and  that  also  will  have  a  minimum 
impact  on  other  essential  operations  and  ac- 
tivities m  the  area,  and  on  private  property 
owners. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  of  the  United  States, 
following  the  receipt  by  him  of  such  report, 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  such  recom- 
mendations with  respect  thereto.  Including 
his  recommendations  for  legislation,  as  be 
deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sum,  not  to  exceed  (300,000,  as 
may  be  necesssiry  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Kennedy, 
is  as  follows  : 

Commonwealth  or  MASSACHnsETTS, 

Boston,  July  7, 1969. 
Hon.  EowASD  M.  Keni*xdt, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Old  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

HoNORABt.E  Edward  M.  Kennedy:  As  Chair- 
man of  the  Special  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
tive Commission  on  Boston  Harbor  Islands, 
I  wish  to  confiirm  our  prior  understanding 
relative  to  your  proposed  Federal  legislation 
to  create  a  Seashore  National  Park  In  Boston 
Harbor. 

The  proposed  feasibility  studies  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  relative  to  ac- 
quisition is  In  complete  harmony  with  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  the  Special  Conmils- 
slon.  It  is  our  conviction,  as  reaffirmed  by 
the  recent  conference  on  the  future  of  Bos- 
ton Harbor,  that  unless  affirmative  action  Is 
taken  by  all  levels  of  government,  the  pres- 
ent haphazard  use  of  the  Islands,  shore- 
lines and  waters,  will  ultimately  destroy  the 
natural  resource  Itself. 

On  the  state  level,  this  special  commis- 
sion has  recommended  Inunediate  acquisi- 
tion of  all  privately  owned  Islands  in  a  land 
bank  pending  further  Investigation  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  maximum  public 
utilization. 

Althougn  a  consensus  as  to  future  harbor 
uses  does  not  exist,  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  the  islands,  shorelines,  and  waters  con- 
stitute the  most  valuable  single  natural  re- 
source of  the  entire  Boston  metropolitan 
area.  However,  we  are  Just  now  beginning  to 
comprehend  the  fact  that  the  harbor  oper- 
ates as  a  delicate  physical  mechanism  in 
which  changes  that  affect  one  part  of  the 
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harbor  may  also  significantly  affect  all  other 
parts.  Thus,  any  governmental  investigation 
which  generates  new  information,  identifies 
relevant  constraints,  or  assesses  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  any  particular  use,  is  most 
welcome  by  this  special  conunlsslon. 

In  the  future,  I  hope  we  can  look  to  Boston 
Harbor  as  a  place  where  the  people  were 
able  to  decide  and  to  adjust  to  the  crisis 
that  besets  all  our  cities  without  sacrificing 
their  rightful  expectation  of  a  free  humane 
environment.  Seven  years  from  now.  let  us 
be  able  to  look  to  Boston  Harbor  and  know 
that  it  will  be  an  exceptionally  appropriate 
commemoration  of  our  nation's  bicentennial 
and  an  ausplclo'is  beginning  for  our  third 
century. 

Without  reservation.  I  endorse  your  pro- 
posed studies  with  the  expectation  that  they 
will  contribute  to  a  more  considered  deter- 
mination of  the  ultimate  use  of  Boston 
Harbor. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  Joseph  Moakley, 
Chairman  of  the  Special  Legislative 
Commission  on  Boston  Harbor. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  242— RESO- 
LUTION TO  INVESTIGATE  PROB- 
LEMS CREATED  BY  THE  PLOW 
OF  REFUGEES  AND  ESCAPEES 
FROM   COMMUNISTIC   TYRANNY 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  242) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  242 
Resolved,  That  Senate  Resolution  50, 
Ninety-first  Congress,  as  agreed  to  February 
17,  1969  (authorizing  a  complete  study  of  any 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  refugees  and 
escapees)  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
$100,000  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
$109,000. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.     ISTZ 

Mr.  INODYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  1872)  to  repeal 
the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950 
(title  n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950),  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.     2622 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2622,  to  amend  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  of  1956,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.     2705 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin  ) ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill  (S.  2705) 
to  provide  for  medical  and  hospital  care 
through  a  system  of  voluntary  health  in- 
surance, and  for  other  purposes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2790    AND    S.    2791 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bills  (S.  2790)  to  Incorpo- 
rate the  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  and  (S.  2791) 
to  incorporate  the  Jewish  \.  ar  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  be  added 
as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  12,  1969,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  912.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Florissant  Fossil  Beds  National 
Monument  In  the  State  of  Colorado; 

S.  1373.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  1611.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  85- 
905  to  provide  for  a  National  Center  on 
Educational  Media  and  Materials  for  the 
Handicapped,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NATIONAL 
DRUG  TESTING  AND  EVALUATION 
CENTER— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMXNT    NO.    13S 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  2729)  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Drug 
Testing  and  Evaluation  Center,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 
FOR  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT. 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 
AND  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP 
MISSILE  TEST  FAdLITIES  AT 
KWAJALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE. 
AND  RESERVE  COMPONENT 
STRENGTH— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    136 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senator  Case,  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  the  mili- 
tary authorization  bill,  now  before  the 
Senate. 

This  amendment  withholds  the  $377.1 
million  authorized  for  laying  the  keel  of 
the  nuclear  attack  carrier  (rVAN-69, 
pending  a  full  study  and  investigation  by 
the  Comptroller  CJeneral  of  the  justi- 
fication for  building  an  additional  attack 
carrier. 

The  United  States  has  15  attack  car- 
riers, each  requiring  a  task  force  of 
escorts  and  logistical  ships,  and  it  lias 
maintained  the  same  number — with  few 
exceptions — since  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  No  adequate  rationale  for  a  force 


level  of  this  size  has  ever  been  presented 
by  the  Navy.  That  15  is  an  arbitrary 
number  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  always  had  at  least  15 
capital  ships  since  It  was  allotted  this 
quota  under  the  Washington  Naval  Dis- 
armament Treaty  of  1921.  When  the  at- 
tack carrier  replaced  the  battleship  as 
the  capital  ship,  the  Navy  switched  from 
15  battleships  to  15  carriers. 

With  the  advent  of  Mlnuteman  and 
Polaris  missiles,  the  attack  carrier  is  no 
longer  part  of  our  strategic  nuclear 
forces;  Its  primary  mission  Is  to  provide 
tactical  air  power.  The  use  of  15  attack 
carrier  task  forces  to  carry  out  this  mis- 
sion Is  simply  wasteful  and  inefficient. 

First.  The  assignment  of  nine  carrier 
task  forces  in  the  Western  Pacific  and  six 
in  the  Mediterranean  overlaps  and  dupli- 
cates U.S.  land-based  uctical  air 
capacity. 

The  United  States  maintains  some  138 
squadrons  of  tactical  fighters  and  bomb- 
ers In  active  forces  on  land  bases  at  liome 
and  abroad,  including  3,350  active  air- 
craft and  23  wings. 

This  capability  for  land-based  tactical 
air  power  is  impressive,  especially  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  with  modem  mid-air 
refueling  techniques,  the  U.S.-based 
tactical  air  forces  can  be  operational  in 
a  very  short  period  of  time. 

The  geographic  spread  of  overseas  air 
bases  operated  by  or  available  to  the 
United  States  is  such  as  to  sharply  re- 
duce the  need  for  continually  maintain- 
ing attack  carriers  "on  station"  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Western  Pacific. 

The  Air  Force  is  developing  a  Bare 
Base  Support  Program,  which  will  enable 
the  United  States  to  convert  1,000  avail- 
able overseas  civilian  runways  into  mili- 
tary airfields  with  the  use  of  "pre-posl- 
Uoned"  kits  within  less  than  3  days. 

Second.  A  carrier  base  is  far  more  ex- 
pensive than  a  land  base. 

The  procurement  cost  of  one  nuclear 
carrier  task  force — one  carrier  and  four 
destroyers — is  a  minimum  of  $1.4  billion, 
and  it  can  run  much  higher.  But  to  keep 
one  such  task  force  "on  station"  in  nor- 
mal times  involves  two  complete  task 
forces  in  reserve,  thereby  making  the  in- 
vestment cost  of  placing  one  "on  station" 
three  times  $1.4  billion  or  $4.2  billion. 

To  build  an  airbase  in  the  Pacific  costs 
$53  million :  a  civilian  runway  can  be  op- 
erational for  tactical  air  with  a  bare  base 
set  for  approximately  S36  million. 

Third.  Because  of  their  high  degree  of 
\'ulnerabllity  to  enemy  attacks,  carriers 
are  far  less  effective  than  land  bases. 

In  recognition  of  the  carrier's  vulner- 
ability to  attacks  by  submarines,  aircraft, 
ship-to-ship  and  air-laimched  missiles, 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  a  carrier  task 
force  is  for  carrier  defense. 

About  25  percent  of  a  carrier's  aircraft 
are  held  back  for  defensive  purposes — 
during  the  Korean  war,  23  percent  of 
the  total  combat  sorties  flown  from  car- 
riers were  defensive,  in  contrast  to  2.7 
percent  flown  from  land  bases. 

Because  of  its  tremendous  investment 
in  a  carrier  task  force,  the  Navy  is  slow 
to  commit  the  carrier  to  combat;  once 
committed  the  carrier  cannot  effectively 
launch  air  attacks  when  attempting  to 
evade  enemj'  attack. 
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Rapid  advances  in  missile  technology 
have  produced  the  STYX  and  other 
more  advanced  ^ntiship  missiles,  mak- 
ing the  carriers  I  position  untenable  in 
any  conflict  with; a  sophisticated  enemy. 
Fourth.  Insteaci  of  reducing  its  carrier 
fleet,  thereby  aceepting  the  realities  of 
present  and  future  defense  needs,  the 
Navy  has  continued  to  augment  this  fleet. 
The  carriers  4hich  have  joined  the 
fleet  since  the  mii-1950s — eight  Forres- 
tal  class,  one  Enterprise,  and  the  CVAN- 
68 — the  nuclear  cjarrier  which  will  enter 
the  fleet  in  1972-|-are  almost  double  the 
size  of  the  older  carriers,  are  equipped 
with  the  most  ^odern  aircraft,  and, 
therefore,  have  far  greater  capability  for 
tactical  air  than  tpe  oldest  carriers  which 
they  replace.  Th^  Navy  has  stated  that 
the  nuclear  carrier  air  wing  is  tactically 
more  than  twice  as  effective  as  that  of 
the  World  War  p.  carriers. 

Since  the  Navjl  has  followed  a  "one 
for  one"  replacement  policy  in  the  past, 
the  actual  capacity  of  the  carrier  fleet 
in  -term«  .of  providing  tactical  air  power 
is  far  gEsater  tha^i  15  carrier  force  level 
would  imply. 

There  is  no  rei 
not  reduce  the  ni 
by  retiring  two  ol 
each  of  the  mod( 
fleet. 

Since  the  large| 
only  effective  in 


r\  why  the  Navy  can- 
ber  of  attack  carriers 
the  older  carriers  as 
rn  carriers  joins  the 


modern  carriers  are 
ery  limited  conflicts, 
the  Navy  should  vke  some  of  its  antisub- 
marine carriers,  CVS,  for  attack  pur- 
poses; one  of  theaf  carriers  is  now  being 
used  in  Vietnam  as  an  attack  carrier. 

Fifth.  The  fact  that  our  adversaries 
and  potential  adversaries  do  not  have  at- 
tack carriers  further  weakens  the  justifi- 
cation for  the  present  size  of  the  U.S. 
carrier  fleet. 

Neither  the  Sovi  ;t  Union  or  China  has 
built  a  single  atta<flc  carrier,  and  neither 
plans  to  do  so.  tThe  British  and  the 
French  are  the  onpy  other  nations  with 
an  attack  carrier  In  their  fleet,  and  the 
British  have  decided  to  phase  out  their 
carriers.  1 

Whether  the  U.d.  goal  is  military  par- 
ity or  superiority  nis-a-vis  the  navies  of 
other  nations,  it  is  obvious  that  we  could 
substantially  reduc;  our  carrier  force  lev- 
el without  any  danger  to  national  se- 
curity. 

In  addition  to  these  arguments,  there 
are  serious  foreign  policy  implications  to 
the  "show  of  force"  role  of  the  carrier 
in  support  of  U.SJ  foreign  policy  com- 
mitments. It  is  oHcial  naval  doctrine 
that  one  of  the  ma  in  advantages  of  car- 
rier air  power  is  thit  it  can  be  employed 
unilaterally,  without  involving  third 
parties  and  without  invoking  treaties, 
agreements,  or  overflight  rights.  How- 
ever, except  where  [the  United  States  it- 
self is  threatened,  it  is  highly  question- 
able that  we  should  be  prepared  to  inter- 
vene in  conflicts  unilaterally  and  with- 
out making  political  arrangements. 
If  air  power  is  reeded  to  protect  our 
qoctrine  ignores  the 
bases  in  most  areas 
5how  of  force"  in  the 
presence  is  needed. 


interests,    naval 
availability  of  land 
of  the  world.  If  a 
form  of  U.S.  nava 


older    attack    carriers,     antisubmarine 
carriers,  or  other  ts^pes  of  ships  will  be 
adequate. 
In    the   face   of   these  arguments,    it 


would  be  fiscally  Irresponsible  to  author- 
ize an  additional  carrier  at  this  time  un- 
til there  is  a  full  discussion  of  the  role 
of  the  attack  carrier  and  the  necessary 
force  level  needed  to  carry  out  this  role. 
That  is  why  our  amendment  calls  for  a 
study  by  the  Comptroller  General,  and 
anticipates  a  full  congressional  debate 
before  continuing  to  spend  billions  of 
dollars  on  this  highly  expensive  and  often 
ineffective  means  of  providing  tactical 
air  power. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  136)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2,  line  16,  strike  out  "2.568.200.- 
000:'  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "2,191,100- 
000;" 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows : 

"Sec.  402.  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  thU  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  expended  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
duction or  procurement  of  the  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier  designated  as  CVAN-69;  and  no 
funds  may  be  appropriated  for  any  such  pur- 
pose until  after  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  has  completed  and  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive  study 
and  investigation  of  the  past  and  projected 
costs  and  effectiveness  of  attack  aircraft  car- 
riers and  their  task  forces  and  a  thorough  re- 
view of  the  considerations  which  went  Into 
the  decision  to  maintain  the  present  number 
of  attack  carriers.  In  carrying  out  such  study 
and  investigation  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  shall,  among  other 
things,  consider — 

"1.  What  are  the  primary  limited  war  mis- 
sions of  the  attack  carrier:  what  role,  if  any, 
does  It  have  In  strategic  nuclear  planning; 

"2.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  way  Is  the 
force-level  of  on-statlon  and  back-up  carriers 
related  to  potential  targets  and  the  number 
of  sorties  needed  to  destroy  these  targets: 

"3.  What  Is  the  Justification  for  maintain- 
ing on  continual  deployment  2  carriers  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  from  3  to  3  in  the  West- 
ern Paciflc; 

"4.  What  is  the  over-all  attack  carrier 
force  level  needed  to  carry  out  these  primary 
missions; 

■'5.  Does  the  present  'one  for  one"  replace- 
ment policy  for  these  carriers  have  the  effect 
of  maintaining  or  increasing  this  force  level, 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  newer  carriers 
and  their  aircraft  are  more  expensive  and 
have  far  more  capability  than  the  oldest  car- 
riers which  they  are  now  replacing; 

"6.  Would  a  policy  of  replacing  two  of  the 
oldest  carriers  with  one  modern  carrier  main- 
tain a  constant  force  level; 

"7.  How  many,  if  any,  attack  carriers  and 
carrier  task  forces  are  needed  to  back-up  a 
carrier  task  force  'on-the-line'; 

"8.  What  efficiencies,  such  as  the  Polaris 
'blue  and  gold'  crew  concept,  can  be  utilized 
to  increase  the  time  in  which  a  carrier  can 
stay  'on-the-Une'; 

"9.  What  type  of  military  threats  are  faced 
by  the  attack  carrier;  what  proportion  of  the 
costs  of  a  carrier  task  force  are  allocated  to 
carrier  defense;  what  is  the  estimated  effec- 
tiveness of  carrier  defense  against  various 
types  and  levels  of  threats; 

"10.  To  what  extent  does  the  carrier's  vul- 
nerability affect  its  capacity  to  carry  out  its 
missions:  what  are  the  plausible  contingen- 
cies in  which  carriers  may  be  committed: 

"11.  What  type  of  resources  should  be  de- 
voted to  carrier  defense,  considering  the 
range  of  threats,  the  costs  and  effectiveness 


of  the  defense,  and  the  plausible  contingen- 
cies in  which  a  carrier  can  be  effectively 
used; 

"12.  To  what  extent  can  land-based  tacti- 
cal air  power  substitute  for  attack  carriers: 
to  what  extent  should  the  role  of  the  attack 
carrier  be  restricted  to  the  initial  stages  of  a 
conflict; 

"13.  What  are  the  comparative  systems 
costs  for  land-based  and  sea-based  tactical 
air  power,  and  what  is  their  comparative  cost 
effectiveness; 

"14.  How  Is  the  attack  carrier  being  used 
In  support  of  American  foreign  policy;  if 
there  Is  a  need  for  a  'show  of  force'  in  sup- 
port of  foreign  policy  commitments,  can  this 
need  be  met  by  smaller  carriers  or  other  types 
of  ships? 

"The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  submit  the  results  of  his  study 
and  Investigation,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  June  30,  1970." 


GENERAL  REVISION  OF  THE  COPY- 
RIGHT LAW,  TITLE  17  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  CODE— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    137 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  the  last 
60  years  there  has  been  no  change  in 
the  flat  fee  composers  and  authors  of 
musical  works  have  received,  under  the 
Copyright  Act  of  1909,  for  the  use  of  their 
creations  by  recording  companies.  The 
fee,  called  a  "mechanical  royalty,"  is  2 
cents  for  each  selection  recorded. 

Although  vast  changes  have  occurred 
since  1909  in  the  price  of  records,  the 
cost  of  living  and  technology  in  the  rec- 
ord industrj'.  the  composer  and  author 
still  get  the  same  2  cents. 

The  copyright  revision  biU  S.  543.  rec- 
ognized the  inequity  of  this  and  would 
Increase  the  mechanical  royalty  to  2»/i 
cents  i>er  selection.  This  is  inequitable 
since  it  does  not  take  into  consideration 
changes  in  the  prices  of  records  by  rec- 
ord manufacturers.  It  would  impose  on 
Congress  a  continuing  responsibility  of 
fixing  royalty  payments. 

This  burden  on  Congress  in  order  to 
do  equity  to  authors  and  composers  can 
be  removed  by  substituting  for  a  flat 
cent  rate  royalty  in  S.  543  a  flexible  roy- 
alty, namely  a  percent  of  the  retail  price 
of  the  record  suggested  by  the  manufac- 
turer. This  would  permit  authors  and 
composers  to  share  in  the  increased 
prices  at  which  records  have  sold  since 
1909,  for  example  the  replacement  of 
$3.98  records  by  $4.98  records  and  by 
stereo  tape  cartridges  ■^nd  cassettes  sell- 
ing for  $6.98  and  $7.98. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  submitting  now  an 
amendment  to  section  115  of  S.  543 
which  would  serve  the  purpose  I  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  wUl  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
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Peter  Mills,  of  Maine,  to  be  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  district  of  Maine  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Lloyd  P.  LaPoun- 
tain. 

John  H.  deWinter,  of  Maine,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Maine  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Adam  J.  Walsh. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  August  19,  1969,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  It  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomlrjation  has  been  re- 
ferred to  and  is  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Wayman  G.  Sherrer,  of  Alabama,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Alabama  for  the  term  of  ''  years, 
vice  Macon  L.  Weaver. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Tuesday,  August  19.  1969.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  It  is  their  Intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  re- 
ferred to  and  is  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

Charles  S.  Guy,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
UJS.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
P«insylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years, 
vice  James  P.  Delaney. 

On  behalf  oi  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Tuesday,  August  19,  1969,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


"SLUG"  SULLIVAN,  FOSTER 
GRANDPARENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
VISTA  voluntary  program  has  been  ac- 
tive in  many  areas  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular has  been  the  Foster  Grandparent 
program.  This  program  is  designed  to 
keep  our  senior  citizens  active  in  working 
with  the  local  schools  and  hospitals. 

One  of  my  oldest  and  closest  associ- 
ates in  Montana,  John  L.  "Sli^"  Sulli- 
van, has  become  very  active  and  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  Foster  Grandparent 
proe:ram  in  Helena.  "Slug"  Sullivan  is 
78  years  of  age  and  has  found  his  latest 


endeavor  most  worthwhile  and  satisfy- 
ing.' 

A  recent  feature  story  published  In  the 
Independent  Record  discusses  the  pro- 
gram at  some  length  and  gives  an  ac- 
coimt  of  John  Sullivan's  activities  as  a 
Foster  Grandparent.  This  group  of  elder 
citizens  help  yoimg  people  to  overcome 
feelings  of  inferiority  and  to  develop  self- 
assurance  and  understanding. 

"Slug"  was  one  of  my  earliest  political 
mentors  in  Butte,  Mont. 

I  found  the  article  written  by  Robert 
Sibley,  a  VISTA  voltmteer,  most  inter- 
esting Lnd  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Once    a    Fighter.    Now    a    Loving    Posteb 

Grandparent 

(By  Robert  Sibley) 

^NoTE.-  Bob  Sibley.  25,  a  VISTA  volunteer 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  Is  using  his  master's 
degree  in  Journalism  to  aid  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram serving  elderly  persons  In  Montana. 
Here  he  describes  the  Poster  Grandparents 
segment  of  the  program.) 

When  Mike  Mansfield  was  first  deciding 
to  run  for  Congress,  he  asked  his  old  friend 
"Slug"  Sullivan  what  he  thought. 

"Well,  I  think  you  don't  know  too  many 
people  right  now,"  Slug  answered.  But  af- 
ter they  get  to  know  you,  they'll  like  you. 
You  should  run  this  first  time  just  to  get 
advertising  for  yourself,  and  next  time  you'll 
probably  make  it." 

Mike  Mansfield  was  defeated  Ir  his  first 
race  for  Congress,  but  just  as  Slug  predicted, 
he  won  the  second  time  he  ran  and  has  been 
winning  ever  since. 

John  L.  "Slug"  Sullivan  has  a  lot  of 
moments  like  thlc  that  he  can  recall  as 
though  they  happened  Just  a  few  hours  ago, 
even  though  they  may  have  taken  place 
more  than  40  years  back. 

"CLEAN    LIFE" 

Tall  and  healthy  looking  with  an  easy- 
coming  smile,  Slug's  appearance  belles  his 
78  years:  nevertheless,  that's  how  old  he  Is. 
He  attributes  his  fitness  to  the  clean  life 
he  led  as  a  youngster. 

"I  never  smoked  or  drank  until  late  In  my 
teens,"  Slug  says.  Then  with  a  wry  grin  he 
continues,  "But,  when  I  went  to  Prance 
during  World  War  One,  I  found  out  some 
of  that  good  French  wine  could  be  just  as 
beneficial  t^  clean  living." 

Slug  has  lived  many  careers  over  the  past 
three  quarters  of  a  century.  In  addition  to 
being  a  soldier,  he  has  been  a  gym  Instructor, 
fight  manager,  advertising  salesman,  an 
elected  politician  and  a  civil  servant.  But 
even  though  he  has  done  so  much,  he  has 
not  fully  retired  yet. 

For  almost  a  year  now.  Slug  has  been 
keeping  himself  active  by  serving  along  with 
20  other  senior  citizens  as  a  Foster  Gr.\nd- 
parent  at  the  nearby  Boulder  River  School 
and  Hospital. 

"It's  one  of  the  most  rewarding  things  I've 
ever  done."  he  says,  "because  we  can  readily 
see  the  results  of  our  work  and  this  is  Im- 
portant as  well  as  encouraging." 

SLUG'S    HISTORY 

Slug  Sullivan  is  one  of  Helena's  most  col- 
orful and  interesting  personalities.  How  and 
why  he  came  to  be  a  Foster  Grandparent  at 
the  age  of  78  pretty  much  Involves  a  telling 
of  this  xinique  man's  whole  history. 

Slug  was  bom  on  Feb.  7.  1891.  In  Butte. 
In  those  days,  Butte  was  a  wide-open  young 
mining  town. 

"You  could  find  as  many  people  on  the 
street  at  5  a.m.  as  you  could  at  5  p.m.,"  re- 
calls Slug.  "There  was  gambling,  drinking 
and  good-looking,  available  women  all  over 
the  place.  It  was  quite  a  town." 


Coming  from  a  poor  family.  Slug  had  to 
go  to  work  at  an  early  age.  He  started  by 
selling  newspapers  when  he  was  10.  Then  he 
landed  a  Job  in  the  Anaconda  mine  there. 

He  started  a  serious  amateur  boxing  ca- 
reer at  the  age  of  sixteen.  At  that  time  Butte 
was  the  training  camp  for  a  number  of  pro- 
fessional and  top-notch  amateur  bouters 
which  put  Slug  In  good  company.  He  was  up 
to  It,  though,  and  by  the  time  he  was  nine- 
teen he  was  holder  of  the  Intermountaln 
Middleweight  Title. 

Not  long  afterward,  World  War  One  got 
Into  full  swing  and  Slug  soon  found  himself 
"over  there"  as  part  of  an  Ordnance  Com- 
pany stationed  In  Mahon.  Prance.  His  rep- 
utation as  a  boxer  having  been  established. 
Slug  was  Included  in  a  group  of  fighters 
who  traveled  all  over  Prance  putting  on 
matches  and  giving  boxing  demonstrations. 

"That  was  some  barnstorming  operation." 
he  remembers.  "I  was  a  middleweight,  but 
I'd  be  In  there  with  middlewelghts,  light 
heavies  and  even  some  heavyweights." 

The  group  toxired  extensively  and  Slug  re- 
calls with  relish  that  he  "discovered  Monaco 
before  Grace  did." 

After  the  war.  Slug  returned  to  Butte  to 
find  that  his  Job  as  a  hoisting  engineer — 
which  under  the  law  was  supposed  to  have 
been  held  open  for  him — had  been  filled  by 
someone  else.  He  took  a  position  as  physical 
director  at  the  Knights  of  Columbus  gym  on 
what  he  thought  would  be  an  interim  basis 
and  developed  a  complete  physical  educa- 
tion program  for  youngsters  there. 

Among  the  young  people  he  taught  gym 
class  to  were  James  Rowe,  who  later  be- 
came one  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  most 
trusted  advisers,  Qulnn  Tamm,  now  a  high- 
ranking  member  of  the  F.B.I. .  and  Quinn's 
brother  judge  Edward  Tamm.  currently  serv- 
ing on  the  same  bench  in  Washington.  DC. 
that  Warren  Burger  was  selected  from  by 
President  Nixon  to  become  Supreme  Coxirt 
Chief  Justice. 

SLUG'S  FRIEND  BflKS 

It  was  at  this  time,  while  living  in  Butte, 
that  Slug  became  friends  with  the  young  Mike 
Mansfield.  They  resided  at  the  same  bocu-d- 
ing  house — Mrs.  Fleming's — along  with  an- 
other Sullivan,  by  the  name  of  Jim  and  no 
relation  to  Slug,  who  was  later  to  become 
Mansfield's  campaign  manager  for  many 
years. 

Mike  was  working  at  the  Anaconda  Com- 
pany to  help  pay  for  his  college  education 
and  Slug  remembers  taking  long  walks  with 
him  during  which  they  would  talk  about  all 
different  subjects. 

With  the  availability  of  boxing  talent 
around  Butte  at  that  time,  it  was  natural  for 
Slug  to  get  involved  with  fighters  first  as  a 
trainer  and  then  as  a  manager.  He  began 
traveling  back  and  forth  to  the  West  Coast — 
Seattle,  California  and  Vancouver — handling 
various  boys,  some  of  whom  became  promi- 
nent contenders  in  their  weight  class. 

By  the  late  twenties.  Slug  had  made  so 
many  friends  and  contacts  In  Butte  that 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  run  for  public  of- 
fice. He  was  elected  city  treasurer  in  1929 
and  served  for  four  yews.  After  his  stint 
as  a  politician,  he  returned  to  the  fight  game 
as  a  manager. 

World  War  II  put  a  lot  of  promising  fighters 
Into  uniform,  so  Slug  decided  to  uy  his  luck 
in  a  new  field,  advertising  sales. 

"It  was  good  in  the  warm  months,"  he  says, 
"but  the  winter  was  a  hard  time  to  get 
around  and  drum  up  business." 

CAME     TO     HELENA 

In  1949.  a  friend  talked  Slug  into  moving 
to  Helena,  where  he  got  a  Job  right  away 
at  the  Capitol.  There  followed  a  series  of 
positions,  with  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Education  office,  with  the  Office  of  Prtc« 
Stabilization,  at  th-  First  National  Bank  and 
at  port  Harrison,  belore  Slug  went  Into  re- 
tirement. 

While  retired,  Slug  traveled  a  lot  to  tlte 
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West  Coast  and  Caiiada 
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WAGE   or    $1 
Foster  Grandparentls 
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TWO-WAT   ATTACHMKNTS 

"I  was  sorry  to  lose  the  boy.  The  attach- 
ments we  developed  go  both  ways,  but  I've 
done  about  all  I  can  do  with  him  now  and 
being  back  with  his  family  Is  a  very  impor- 
tant thing.  When  we  can  see  something  g;ood 
like  this  happen  to  a  child,  it  Is  very 
rewarding." 

There  Is  another  kind  of  reward  that  can 
happen  to  a  Poster  Grandparent  as  well,  al- 
though of  a  different  nature,  and  when  he 
talks  about  this  Slug  blushes  full  red  like  an 
adolescent  14  years  old.  Romance  can  take 
place  and  on  June  28  Slug  married  Rena 
Plynn  another  of  Helena's  Poster  Grandpar- 
ents. Rena  is  a  youthful  62. 

"We  met  at  the  Boulder  School."  says  Slug 
boyishly,  and  I  was  impressed  by  her  dedica- 
tion artd  interest  In  the  children.  She  is  a 
lively  person  with  a  wonderful  sense  of  hu- 
mor. Just  a  delight  to  be  with." 

Both  had  been  married  before,  their 
spouses  having  passed  away. 

Will  the  added  responsibilities  of  a  wife 
change  Slug's  plans  any? 

"I  hope  to  continue  with  the  program,"  he 
says.  "Way  back  when  we  first  took  out  train- 
ing, they  warned  us  that  this  Job  would  be 
different  from  anything  we'd  ever  done  be- 
fore. They  said  it  would  take  patience  and 
understanding  and  there'd  be  many  frustrat- 
ing moments,  all  of  which  turned  out  to  be 
true. 

"At  the  time  it  sounded  like  they  almost 
wanted  to  scare  us  off.  But  one  thing  they 
didn't  mention  was  the  warm  feeling  you  get 
inside  when  you  help  a  child  like  Mark  who 
ref.Uy  needs  it.  And  this  is  what  makes  It 
all  worthwhile." 


A  PRISONER  LOOKS  AT 
CORRECTIONS 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  by  mere 
chance,  it  happened  that  I  received  a 
very  poignant  letter  from  an  inmate  of 
one  of  our  prisons  while  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  was  making  a 
speech  before  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  Dallas,  Tex.,  pointing  out  the 
necessity  for  us  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  penal  institutions  of  our  land  with  a 
view  to  devising  more  efficacious  means 
of  rehabilitating  those  who  are  sentenced 
to  serve  terms  in  them. 

For  understandable  reasons,  I  am 
withholding  the  name  of  the  writer  of 
this  poignant  letter,  which  is  strongly 
reminiscent  of  these  verses  of  Oscar 
Wilde's.  "The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol" : 

I  know  not  whether  Laws  be  right. 
Or  whether  Laws  be  wrong; 

All  that  we  know  who  be  in  gaol 
Is  that  the  wall  is  strong; 

And   that  each  day   is  like  a  year, 
A  year  whose  days  are   long. 

The   vilest   deeds  like  poison-weeds 

Bloom  well  in  prison-air: 
It  is  only  what  is  good  in  Man 

That  wastes  and  withers  there: 
Pale  anguish  keeps  the  heavy  gate 

And  the  Warder  is  Despair. 

Criminal  punishment  is  imposed  upon 
offenders  for  this  threefold  purpose: 
First,  to  punish  the  offender  for  his  mis- 
deed; second,  to  deter  others  from  like 
offending;  and  third,  to  convert  the  of- 
fender into  a  law-abiding  citizen  who 
will  not  repeat  his  offense. 

Candor  compels  a  confession  that  our 
society  has  not  been  verj'  successful  in 
accomplishing  the  third  purpose  for 
which  it  visits  punishment  upon  those 
who  transgress  our  laws.  Far  too  many 
of  them  serve  their  prison  terms  and  re- 
turn  to  society   with  hearts   empty  of 


hope  and  full  of  resentment.  Conse- 
quently. It  is  not  surprising  many  of 
them  return  to  their  old  haunts  and 
their  old  ways.  As  we  attempt  to  cope 
with  the  rising  incidence  of  crime  in  our 
Nation,  it  is  essential  that  we  should 
make  a  study  of  prison  conditions  and 
endeavor  to  devise  and  adopt  more  ef- 
fective methods  by  which  to  accomplish 
the  third  purpose  of  criminal  pimish- 
ment;  that  is.  the  rehabilitation  of  of- 
fenders. 

The  poignant  letter  received  by  me 
from  a  prisoner  merits  the  consideration 
of  all  Members  of  the  Congress.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A   Prisoner   Looks  at   Corrections 
The  following  is  an  authentic  letter  from 
the  manager  of  a  business: 

"I  employ  over  1.100  men,  and  there  Is  not 
an  ex-convlct  among  them.  There  Is  not  go- 
ing to  be  an  ex-convlct  among  them.  I  do 
not  care  If  a  man  was  unjustly  Imprisoned 
and  if  his  sponsor  comes  to  me  with  proof  of 
It.  Whatever  his  story,  I  do  not  want  him. 

"My  hard-boiled  stand  Is.  I  hope,  construc- 
tive. I  am  no  more  lacking  In  human  feel- 
ings than  my  fellows  who  extend  sympathy 
which  does  the  ex-convlct  no  good.  I  merely 
look  at  a  public  problem  from  a  different 
angle;  I  bar  the  ex-convlct  because  when 
an  American  penitentiary  gets  through  with 
a  man.  innocent  or  guilty,  he  Is  unfit  to  hold 
his  place  In  Industry  with  the  men  I've  hired 
from  the  world  of  free  workers.  In  arriving 
at  this  conclusion  I've  done  what  less  than 
half,  admittedly,  of  the  clergymen  and  social 
workers  who  Importune  me  to  give  some  ex- 
convlot  'a  chance'  have  done:  I  have  visited 
penitentiaries. 

"Behind  the  grim,  gray  walls.  I  have  seen 
human  lives  timed  to  a  brutalizing  routine. 
I  have  seen  men  Jammed  together  in  badly 
ventilated  cell-blocks.  I  have  smelled  the 
smells  to  which  their  nostrils  are  constantly 
exposed,  seen  unbelievably  crude  sanitary 
systems  in  operation  and  talked  with  prison 
wardens  about  the  everlasting  problems  of 
finding  sufficient  work  to  keep  their  charges 
constructively  employed  during  the  days  and 
decently  tired  at  night.  Talk  about  your 
problems  of  'made  work"  in  the  world  out- 
side and  its  effect  on  the  men  who  do  It;  have 
you  every  considered  the  many  useless, 
wearying,  depressing  Jobs  that  are  done  in  a 
prison  merely  to  keep  men  busy.  Jobs  by 
which  nothing  is  accomplished?  Jobs  to 
which  a  man  can  bring  no  spark  of  Interest? 
"The  men  who  face  the  grim  problems  of 
controlling  many  crowded  desperate  men 
cannot  afford  to  think  in  terms  of  "redeeming 
human  values."  To  avoid  outbreaks,  they 
must  enforce  a  discipline  carefully  pointed 
at  bringing  the  human  brute  into  subjec- 
tion. Not  every  man  who  enters  prison  is  a 
brute,  but  everyone  pays  the  penalty  of  as- 
sociation with  brutes.  A  new  prisoner's  phi- 
losophies, his  ideas  of  life,  and  his  conversa- 
tion about  the  most  trivial  affairs  become 
colored  by  the  viewpoint  of  the  underworld, 
the  world  that  thinks  In  terms  of  preying 
rather  than  producing. 

"He  has  had  the  initiative  ground  out  of 
him.  He  has  lost  the  sense  of  pride  in  pro- 
ductive work.  His  mind  is  teeming  with  Ideas 
that  he  may  not  have  accepted  fully,  but 
that  he  caunot  purge  from  the  brain  that  was 
forced  too  long  to  live  upon  them  for  lack 
of  other  nourishment.  He  has  been  trained 
in  intrigue  and  to  conspire  for  even  simple 
things  that  other  men  take  for  granted:  to- 
bacco, reading  matter,  a  few  minutes  of 
conversation. 

'The  arguments  pile  up  Indefinitely,  a  sor- 
did array  of  sorry  facts.  I  address  my  chal- 
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lenge  to  my  state  and  to  my  nation:  Keep 
your  convicts  or  make  citizens  out  of  them. 
"If  the  end  of  a  prison  Is  punishment,  and 
the  means  of  punishment  is  calculated  to  rob 
the  man  of  initiative,  pride,  decency,  and 
self-respect,  then  let  the  state  find  a  use 
lor  the  human  husk  that  Is  left.  Don't  ask 
Industry  to  do  It. 

"Before  a  man  steps  out  into  the  world 
he  should  be  prepared  for  the  world.  Let  the 
convict  put  the  demoralizing  routine  of  peni- 
tentiary life  behind  him.  Let  him  become  ac- 
customed to  wearing  the  clothes  of  a  free 
world  again — away  from  the  prison  that  had 
witnessed  his  shame  and  the  comrades  who 
had  shared  it.  Give  him  work  that  he  could 
take  pride  in  doing.  Let  him  become  accus- 
tomed to  earning  money  before  it  becomes 
a  necessity.  Teach  him  to  save  that  money 
and  to  pay  his  bills. 

"As  a  taxpayer,  I  contribute  to  the  support 
of  every  convict  in  the  state  and  nation.  I  do 
not  begrudge  my  share;  I  would  like  to  pay 
B  little  more — if  it  cost  any  more — to  provide 
these  convicts  with  at  least  a  year  of  train- 
ing— not  In  beadwork  or  manual  arts,  but  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  becoming  a  good 
citizen." 

This  is  the  picture  that  nine  out  of  ten 
American  employers  have  in  mind  when  they 
refuse  to  employ  ex-convlcts.  Perhaps  they 
don't  crystalUze  their  thoughts  as  succinctly 
as  the  writer  of  this  letter,  but  they  know 
that  the  American  system  of  crime  punish- 
ment has  failed;  they  understand  that  from 
the  recidivist  figures  and  the  sharp  rise  in 
crime  rates.  Some  are  even  willing  to  "pay 
extra"  to  take  the  steps  that  will  amend 
an  increasing  difficult  situation.  But  what 
are  they  to  do?  They  are  told  that  "modern 
penological  methods  are  now  being  em- 
ployed" and  that  panacea  Is  Just  around  the 
corner. 

However,  recent  penal  study  and  investi- 
gation seem  to  Indicate  otherwise.  Such 
studies,  for  the  first  time,  are  bringing  to 
public  attention  Just  what  a  prison  really  Is. 
The  fact  that  the  Inmate  of  the  average 
American  prison  Is  exposed  to  "modern  treat- 
ment methods  "  for  a  few  hours  a  week  but 
lives  with  his  Inmate  peers  twenty-four  hours 
a  day  suggests  that  the  convict  learns  more 
from  his  peers  than  he  does  from  the  treat- 
ment program.  He  learns  that  to  "adjust" 
to  prison  life  is  to  conform  to  the  group, 
the  very  group  from  which  the  exponents 
of  treatment  try  to  lead  him  away.  He  learns 
that  any  deviation  from  the  accepted  group 
behavior  can  cause  him  trouble  and  greater 
loneliness  than  he  already  experiences.  He 
learns  that  unthinking  obedience  to  rules 
and  regulations  is  the  criteria  by  which  he 
Is  Judged  and  that  any  Initiative,  any  ques- 
tioning can  lead  to  being  labeled  a  trouble- 
maker. He  is  taught  that  the  best  way  to  get 
along  is  to  appear  K)  conform,  but.  in  reality. 
to  connive  for  his  want  fulfillment. 

If  his  sentence  Is  long,  and  for  some  one 
year  Is  long,  he  assimilates  the  culture  of  the 
prison,  he  inverts  the  responsibility  of  his 
Incarceration,  he  changes  his  values,  and. 
with  all.  begins  to  think  that  the  entire 
world  is  against  him.  As  a  result,  he  ap- 
proaches his  release  date  completely  un- 
prepared for  the  outside  world. 

It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  the  terror  and 
uncertainty  that  an  Inmate  faces  when  he 
Is  about  to  be  released  from  prison.  He  may 
want  out  of  prison  desperately,  but  his  fear 
of  the  unknown,  reinforced  by  his  passive 
role  while  Incarcerated,  creates  doubts  in 
his  own  mind  as  to  whether  he  can  stand 
the  pressures  and  disappointments  that  are 
bound  to  occur.  When  he  is  rebuffed  by 
prospective  employers,  he  assumes  a  "What's 
the  use?"  attitude.  He  is  lacking  the  self- 
confidence  and  courage  needed  to  plow  ahead 
in  the  face  of  his  overwhelming  adversities. 
Some  personal  Inadequacies  are  inherent  In 
the  prisoner's  chareicter,  but  they  are  neces- 
sarily encouraged  by  prison  authorities  whose 


first  concern  is  obedience  to  highly  restric- 
tive regulations. 

All  behavior,  including  criminal  behavior, 
is  purposive  and  is  motivated  by  needs  for 
gratification  common  to  all  human  beings: 
love,  security,  recognition,  and  other  basic 
needs.  These  needs  must  be  met  if  the  in- 
dividual inmate  of  our  correctional  systems 
is  to  renounce  behavior  that  brings  him  into 
confiict  with  society.  He  must  be  helped  to 
see  the  defeat  and  the  hopelessness  that  his 
actions  breed,  and  he  must  also  achieve  other 
patterns  of  behavior  that  are  gratifying  to 
him  but  still  within  the  demanding  limits 
of  society.  Paradoxically,  he  must  acquire 
this  help  in  a  society  that,  of  itself,  has 
been  set  apart  as  anti-social. 

In  effect,  the  prisoner  must  be  helped  to 
understand  that  every  facet  of  the  life  around 
him  is  deleterious  to  his  individual  rehabil- 
itation, and,  that  to  succeed  in  bettering 
himself,  he  must  withdraw  from  the  society 
in  which  he  Is  forced  to  live.  But  how  can 
he  do  this?  The  majority  of  inmates,  while 
not  actively  seeking  the  accolades  of  fellow 
Inmates,  will  go  to  extreme  degrees  to  escape 
the  criticisms  of  their  peers.  When  the  goals 
or  programs  of  the  custodial  force  and  the 
Inmate  culture  are  in  conflict,  the  prisoner 
is  forced  to  make  a  dangerous  decision.  If  he 
goes  along  with  the  custodial  program,  he  Is 
labeled  as  a  "snitch"  or  "snake  "  regardless 
of  whether  his  actions  were  injurious  to 
other  Inmates.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  re- 
fuses to  cooperate  with  the  custodial  deci- 
sion he  is  endangering  what  few  privileges 
he  has  and  is  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
earned  good  time.  This  poses  the  problem  of 
trying  to  remake  a  man  with  a  little  treat- 
ment and  a  lot  of  harmful  association. 

G.  Howland  Shaw,  a  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  past  president  of  the 
American  Correctional  Association,  once  said, 
"The  public  is  still  under  the  superstitious 
belief  that  If  anybody  Is  locked  up  for  a  suf- 
ficiently long  time  under  sufficiently  un- 
pleasant conditions,  he  will  some  day  emerge 
rehabilitated  and  capable  of  assuming  a  place 
in  a  law  abiding  society."  The  fallacy  of  this 
philosophy  is  apparent  to  everyone  who  Is 
even  remotely  familiar  with  state  or  federal 
corrections.  Prison  Inmates,  for  the  most 
part,  do  not  care  about  the  cause  of  their 
incarceration;  they  are  only  concerned  with 
getting  out  again.  When  forced  to  explain 
their  crimes,  they  rationalize  their  defiant 
behavior  by  saying.  "I  needed  the  money."  or 
"Nobody  would  give  a  Job  with  my  prison 
record."  To  most  of  them,  this  Is  sufficient 
reason  for  committing  a  criminal  act.  They 
are  unable  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with 
citizens  of  the  outside  world  In  the  quest  for 
Jobs  and  success,  but  in  the  prison  society 
they  are  able  to  gain  recognition,  security  of 
a  sort,  and  be  moderately  successful  as  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  cigarettes  they  can 
hvistle. 

The  "lock  'em  up  and  forget  'em"  school  is 
slowly  loosing  its  stranglehood  on  American 
corrections.  However,  the  change  is  an  un- 
believably slow  process.  Only  in  the  last  two 
years  have  federal  prisoners  been  accorded 
the  "privileges"  of  a  bed  and  full  rations 
while  in  the  Institution  segregation  unit. 
Physical  brutality  is  not  uncommon.  But  per- 
haps the  greatest  stumbling  block  to  rehabili- 
tating an  offender  Is  the  lack  of  communi- 
cation between  inmate  and  staff.  The  gulf 
that  separates  two  men.  one  wearing  an  in- 
mate's uniform  and  the  other  an  officer's 
uniform,  is  seldom  bridged.  There  is  a  sharp, 
district  line  between  them,  a  "we"  against 
"they"  philosophy  on  both  sides.  The  offi- 
cers, with  some  Justification,  often  have  a 
paranoid  reaction  against  inmates  whom  they 
feel  are  trying  to  con  them.  They  overre- 
act to  even  the  mildest  actions.  The  in- 
mates, on  the  other  hand,  feel  that  they 
are  treated  like  a  humanold  rather  than  a 
thinking,  feeling  man.  A  prison  guard  may 
be  a  good  husband  and  father,  a  good  neigh- 


bor, or  a  community  pillar  away  from  his 
Job,  but  when  he  dons  his  uniform  and 
takes  up  a  great.  Jangling  mass  of  keys,  he 
becomes  a  completely  different  person.  These 
official  accoutrements  not  only  after  a  per- 
son's self-image,  but  they  euphemistically 
color  the  word  "Inhumnlty"  to  read  "au- 
thority." Decisions  are  made,  not  for  a  logi- 
cal   or    Just    reason,    but    to    show    who    la 

Inmates  are  treated  dally  to  a  variety  of 
forms  of  petty  harassment  that  are  purpose- 
less. A  recent  example,  while  insignificant  in 
itself,  illustrates  how  blind,  unthinking,  rule 
enforcement  can  embitter  an  inmate.  A  cor- 
rectional officer  stopped  an  inmate  and 
searched  him  for  contraband.  The  inmate 
had  two  opened  packs  of  cigarettes  in  his  pos- 
session. The  officer  promptly  confiscated  them 
because  "the  rules  say  you  can  have  one 
opened  pack  of  cigarettes  and  one  unopened. 
It  doesn't  say  you  can  carry  two  opened 
packs."  This  ridiculous  nitpicking  can  be 
seen  to  have  unplanned  consequences  that 
could  prove  difficult  when  the  searched  in- 
mate's reaction  is  heard:  "These  stinking 
can   play    games    now.    but    I'm 


getting  out  in  six  months  and  then  it's  my 
turn."  The  incident  was  trivial  when  seen  in 
isolation,  but  the  piling  up  of  one  after 
another  such  episodes  soon  alters  a  person's 
character  or  reinforces  the  resentment  al- 
ready present. 

The  above  observations  on  prison  guards 
are  generalities,  of  course.  There  are  con- 
scientious, devoted  men  In  the  prison  service 
who  actively  try  to  change  the  archaic  treat- 
ment methods  now  In  effect.  Unfortunately, 
they  are  a  minority,  and  pressures  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  their  fellow 
guards  to  conform  to  the  established  pro- 
cedures. Many  of  them  find  the  dissension 
and  frustration  unbearable  and  seek  other 
occvipa  tions. 

If  the  picture  painted  above  seems  gloomy, 
it  is  only  natural  Many  penal  systems  are 
still  using  19th  century  facilities  and  phi- 
losophies. For  example,  the  U.S.  Peniten- 
tiaries located  at  Leavenworth.  Kansas,  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  and  McNeil  Island,  Wash- 
ington were  opened  in  1895,  1902.  and  1865 
respectively.  These  three  penitentiaries  con- 
fined over  2T~c  of  the  average  dally  popula- 
tion of  federal  prisoners  during  1968  ' 

However,  there  are  some  bright  spots  In 
the  road  ahead.  The  Prisoner  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1965  made  new  treatment  methods 
possible,  though  the  Impllmentation  of  these 
methods  has  been  slow  Work  release  pro- 
grams, which  allow  an  inmate  to  hold  a 
regular  Job  in  the  free  community  during 
the  day  and  return  to  the  institution  at 
night,  are  being  utilized  more  frequently 
During  Fiscal  Tear  1968.  the  last  full  year 
for  which  statistics  are  available  at  this 
writing.  1000  federal  offenders  were  given  the 
privilege  of  participating  in  the  Work  Re- 
lease P»rogram.  They  earned  $13  million,  paid 
for  their  room  and  board,  paid  taxes,  and 
contributed  to  the  support  of  their  de- 
pendents." 

Another  fairly  recent  Innovation  Is  the 
establishment  of  Community  Treatment 
Centers  In  eight  different  cities.  These  "half- 
way-houses" have  the  goal  of  gradually  as- 
similating selected  prisoners  into  the  free 
community.  In  these  houses,  the  resident  is 
allowed  to  work  on  a  Job  of  his  own  choos- 
ing, but  he  must  return  to  the  residence 
at  night.  This  program  has  many  benefit*: 
It  allows  the  inmate  to  gain  monetary  re- 
wards for  his  work;  It  allows  him  to  recap- 
ture a  sense  of  maturity  and  Independence 
that  was  denied  him  while  In  prison;  and 
It  lets  him  creep  up  on  freedom,  as  it  were. 
at  his  own  pace  rather  than  being  dumped 


»  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  Statistical  Re- 
port. Fiscal  Tears  1967  &  1968.  p.  20. 

2 1968  Annual  Report.  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons.  Washington,  DC. 
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Into  tb«  malnstreaml  of  life  with  little  or  no 
preparation. 

Innovatlona  In  th^  sentencing  procedures 
of  convicted  offenders  are  also  apparent, 
though  they  are  des{>erately  la  need  of  fur- 
ther reform.  The  court*  are  turning  more 
and  more  to  probatliDn  for  young  offenders. 
Tlie  philosophy  behiild  this  maneuver  Is  that 
more  positive  lnflueiv;e  can  be  exerted  on  an 
Individual  when  he  1*  in  a  familiar,  less  hoe- 
tile  environment,  ijhe  greatest  stumbling 
block  to  this  program  Is  the  shortage  of 
ti%lned  social  workers  and  counselors.  The 
large  volume  of  pape^work  and  an  enormous 
backlog  of  cases  preclude  the  possibility  of 
extensive  personal  contact  with  the  still  Im- 
preaelonable  youth.  I  Pew  probationers  see 
their  assigned  probailon  officers  more  than 
once  or  twice  a  month.  Instead,  they  are 
thrown  back  Into  tlie  environment  against 
which  they  originally  rebelled  without  any 
further  provtalon«  balng  made  for  their  re- 
entry Into  an  often  koetlle  society. 

One  possible  soli4tlon  to  the  problem 
would  be  the  incorporation  of  half-way 
houses  for  those  wh()  are  "hiUf-way  In"  In- 
stead of  half-way  o«t.  In  this  system,  an 
offender  whose  personal  environment  was 
deemed  Inaufflclent  to  support  him  both 
emotionally  and  mor^ly  would  be  placed  on 
probation  and  sente^iced  to  the  half-way 
house  for  an  Indecierminate  time  of  six 
months  to  one  year,  touring  the  stay  at  the 
bouse,  he  would  be  fequlred  to  find  steady 
employment  but  wo4ld  have  to  return  to 
the  house  evenings  a^d  weekends.  He  would 
receive  personal  attention  during  weekly 
consultations  and/or<  group  therapy.  After 
a  period  of  ninety  dais,  extra  privileges  such 
as  weekend  leaves  c«uld  be  granted,  con- 
tingent, of  course,  oi  satisfactory  develop- 
ment and  behavior,  ^f,  diirlng  his  stay  at 
the  half-way  house,  he  proved  unamenable 
to  the  program,  he  Would  be  returned  to 
court,  have  his  probation  revoked,  and  be 
sent  to  the  appropriate  penal  institution. 

This  program  woujd  ease  several  of  the 
major  deficiencies  of  pur  present  court  and 
penal  systems:  it  w<)uld  offer  more  direct 
supervision  and  control  of  the  offender  than 
1«  practicable  under  |  present  probationary 
procedures:  It  would  allow  the  youth  an 
opportunity  to  consqlt  with  trained  case- 
workers on  a  regular  ^asls;  it  would  prevent 
further  abuse  of  his  personality  by  not  sub- 
jecting him  to  the  pressures  of  more  sophis- 
ticated criminals  in|  a  penal  setting;  be 
largely  self-supporting  if  the  individual  were 
to  pay  minimal  chafes  toward  his  living 
expenses:  allow  him  U>  continue  his  support 
of  dependents.  If  any. [and  contribute  to  the 
preservation  of  his  family  life. 

While  this  proposed!  system  is  not  a  cure- 
all  for  the  social  picblems  of  crime  and 
punishment,  it  does  joffer  one  step  in  the 
right  direction  It  igncres  the  causes  of  crime 
and  focuses  instead  o|k  the  aftereffects,  it  la 
true.  But  any  step  t^en  Is  one  lees  to  be 
taken  on  the  long  Journey  to  eradicate  the 
senseless  crimes  that  plague  us;  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  rehabilltatlpg  offenders  we  must 
work  to  overcome  the  apathy  that  afflicts 
both  the  criminal  ana  his  victim, 

STTPPLklCBNT 

I  wonder.  I  wonder  about  a  country  that 
can  send  men  to  the  moon  and  return  them 
safely,  cure  polio,  traqsplant  human  hearts, 
and  cure  many  lUnee^  and  diseases  th»t 
were  thought  incurable  a  decade  ago.  I  won- 
der about  a  country  that  has  no  peer  In 
technological  advanced,  standards  of  living 
and  educational  opporl  unities.  Yes.  I  wonder, 
and  I  grieve  at  that  country  that  cannot 
purge  itself  of  a  diseaie  that  festers  the  na- 
tional economy  and  pride,  a  disease  that 
draws  too  little  concern  from  the  populace 
who  recoil  in  horror  frsm  its  manifestations. 
Some  people,  a  very  few,  have  been  con- 
cerned enough  about  the  disease  to  search 
for  new  methods  of  treatment.  But,  they 
have   failed.   The  cxintnt   treatment  of  th« 


disease  baa  advanced  but  little  in  the  last 
fifty  years.  When  this  malady  occtirs,  the 
prevailing  treatmemt  caUs  tot  excision  from 
the  host,  sometimes  carefully,  sometimes 
brutally,  always  ineffectively.  The  diseaae  is 
strong,  and  the  present  methods  of  com- 
bating it  are  Inadequate. 

What  is  this  terrible  disease,  you  say? 
What  disease  strikes  the  young  and  old, 
the  sick  and  healthy,  the  rich  and  poor,  the 
educated  and  Ignorant,  you  say?  Why  haven't 
you  hecuxl  of  this  terrible  disease  before,  you 
say?  Dear  one,  you  have  heard;  you  have 
seen;  you  have  been  told.  But  you  closed 
your  mind  to  It;  It  couldn't  happen  to  you  or 
your  loved  ones.  It's  unthinkable  that  such 
a  horrible  thing  could  happen  to  you,  right? 
But  It  does.  It  does.  Every  day  it  strikes 
thoiisandfi  of  people. 

But  what  Is  It,  you  say?  Cancer?  Heart 
disease?  Tuberculosis?  Venereal  disease?  Tell 
me  so  I  can  help  flght  it! 

Do  you  mean  that?  Do  you  really  want  to 
flght  it?  Can  you  stand  the  test?  Will  you 
run    when    the   going    gets    rough?    And    It 
gets  very  rough  sometimes.   But  you  really 
want  to  be  a  part  of  the  struggle  though? 
Okay,  Listen  carefully  because  this  dreaded 
name  is  always  spoken  in  a  whisper  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  uncaring.  It's  crime.  Crime 
and   its   subsequent   treatment   that   breeds 
more   crime.    Have   you   seen    it?    Have   you 
experienced  Its  vlclousness?  Have  you  won- 
dered what  causes  It?  I've  seen  it;   I've  ex- 
perienced  It;    I've   wondered   about   It.   For 
the  last  six  years,  I  have  seen,  experienced, 
and  wondered.  Who  am  I?  What's  my  name? 
Where  do  I  live?  I  am  a  convict,  sometimes 
euphemistically    referred     to     as     an     "in- 
mate" or  "resident."  Six  years  ago,  I  preyed 
on  people  like  you,  the  "square  Johns."  But 
now  I'm  In  prison.  Six  years  is  a  long  time, 
and  many  of  you  have  forgotten  me.   You 
have  been  safe  from  my  depredations  for  a 
long  time  now,  and  you  have  forgotten  me. 
But  guess  what?  I'm  getting  out  soon — very 
soon,  and  I  haven't  forgotten  you.  I  haven't 
forgotten    bow    you    allowed    19th    century 
prisons  and  prison  treatment  to  remain  In 
the  midst  of  your  plenty.  I  haven't  forgotten 
how  you  allowed  stupid,  sometimes   brutal 
men  to  regulate  my  life  to  the  nth  degree. 
I  havent  forgotten  the  dehumanlzatlon  proc- 
ess that  makes  humanolds  out  of  thinking, 
feeling  human  beings.  No.  I  haven't  forgot- 
ten those  miserable  things.  But,  I  have  for- 
gotten what  it  feels  like  to  look  up  at  the 
stars  at  night,  to  hear  the  soughing  tune  of 
the  wind,  to  touch  someone  I  love,  to  feel 
emotions,  to  laugh,  to  live.  Yes,  I'm  getting 
out  soon.  I  must  learn  to  think  for  myself 
again,   to  decide  what  work  I  want  to  do, 
when  to  go  to  bed,  when  to  eat,  how  to  talk 
to  strangers  who  have  inhabited  a  different 
world  than  I  for  such  a  long  time.  Am  I  bit- 
ter at  what  I  have  lost?  Yes.  Am  I  resentfiU 
toward  a  society  that  has  done  nothing  for 
my  moral  and  mental  health?  Yes.  Do  I  hate 
you,    the   square   Johns,    for    not   trying    to 
understand  me?  Again,  yes. 

But,  do  I  mean  you  more  harm  now?  Do  I 
plan  violent  retributions  against  you?  No, 
I  have  hurt  enough  for  both  of  us.  Instead, 
I  feel  sorry  for  you.  Sorry  for  the  heritage 
of  pain  and  heartache  which  you  are  going 
to  receive  from  my  brothers.  Most  of  my 
brothers  will  get  out  of  here  Just  as  I  am 
getting  out.  But  many  of  them  are  more 
bitter  than  I,  more  resentful,  more  hating. 
And  they  mean  you  harm.  They  are  going  to 
thiunp  your  head  for  allowing  them  to  be 
treated  as  they  have  been.  Can't  you  see  the 
Inevitable  consequences  of  your  treatment 
methods?  Can't  you  learn  from  experience? 
Monkeys  can.  "Monkey  see,  monkey  do."  Why 
cant  you  be  like  the  monkey?  If  your  treat- 
ment methods  don't  work.  If  you  can't  think 
of  constructive  changes,  why  don't  you  copy 
those  that  have  proved  themselves  In  other 
penal  systems? 

Cant  you  see  that  change  Is  necessary  to 


preserve  what  you  now  have?  Cant  you  see? 
Are  you  blind?  Are  you  stupid?  Yes,  I  pity 
you.  My  brothers  are  getting  out  shortly, 
and  I  pity  you.  I  wonder.  I  sit  here  In  an 
alien  society  and  I  wonder. 


THE  SOPraSTICATED  TECHNIQUE 
OP  UNFAIRNESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
has  not  only  a  lawmaking  role  but  an 
educational  role  as  well.  Through  hear- 
ings of  its  cotnmittees  and  subcommit- 
tees. Congress  calls  attention  to  many 
important  problems  and  thereby  enlight- 
ens the  American  people  about  them  and 
about  the  need  for  their  solution. 

This  is  good,  but  it  Is  not  without  its 
pitfalls. 

Although  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946  reduced  the  number  of 
standing  committees  of  Congress,  the 
number  of  subcommittees  has  increased 
from  174  In  1945  to  266  today.  Several 
special  and  select  committees  without 
legislative  jurisdiction  have  also  been 
created. 

The  proliferation  of  subcommittees 
would  seem  to  have  negated  the  attempt 
by  Congress  in  1946  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  its  committees.  Many  subcommit- 
tees, however,  are  ad  hoc  without  staffs 
of  their  own  and  meet  Infrequently.  Most 
function  under  the  close  supervision  and 
control  of  their  parent  committees. 

Nevertheless,  the  continued  tendency 
of  Congress  to  create  additional  subcom- 
mittees warrants  concern  for  two  rea- 
sons. 

First,  it  further  fragments  our  view  of 
problems  when  we  really  should  have  the 
organizational  capability  to  view  a  prob- 
lem in  its  entirety  and  in  relation  to 
other  problems  and  to  deal  with  It  in  a 
comprehensive  fashion. 

Second,  and  of  more  immediate  con- 
cern to  me,  Congress  risks  allowing  too 
much  autonomy  to  some  of  its  subcom- 
mittees and  their  staff.  Where  a  parent 
committee  has  a  myriad  of  subcommit- 
tees, it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  com- 
mittee to  exercise  adequate  supervision 
over  Its  subcommittees  to  insure  that 
they  are  conducting  legitimate  Inquiries 
In  a  responsible  manner, 

I  suspect  that  most  Senators  are  spread 
pretty  thin.  Their  schedule  of  engage- 
ments is  becoming  increasingly  heavy  as 
a  result  in  significEint  metisure  of  their 
many  committee  and  subcommittee  as- 
signments. With  Senators  spread  so  thin, 
committee  staff  personnel  naturally  en- 
joy more  independence. 

This  Independence  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  heightened  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. A  staff  employee  in  this  situation 
should  not  take  action  in  instances 
where  the  reputation  of  an  individual  or 
group  might  be  impugned  without  the 
prior  knowledge  or  approval  of  all  the 
committee's  members. 

Certainly,  the  vast  majority  of  com- 
mittee staff  employees  comport  them- 
selves responsibly.  But  the  opportunity 
for  mischief  is  available  for  those 
tempted  to  seize  It — especially  In  this 
television  age.  I  had  this  thought  in  mind 
on  July  28,  1969,  when  in  appearing  to 
introduce  one  of  my  constituents  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs,  I  stated: 
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As  a  Senator,  I  know  that  the  lure  of  the 
public  prints  and  the  desire  to  share  In  the 
limelight  sometimes  occurs  on  the  part  of 
those  who  ought  to  confine  themselves  to 
enjpioyee  status. 

Such  a  tendency  could  conceivably 
lead  to  over-zealousness  on  the  part  of  a 
staff  employee  whose  motives  are  sincere, 
or  it  cou}d  conceivably  tempt  a  less  well- 
intentioned  individual  to  employ  the  so- 
phisticated technique  of  unfairness.  An 
example  of  this  technique  is  the  selec- 
tive release  of  information  obtained  from 
a  Government  agency  to  a  favored  con- 
tact In  the  news  media  without  the 
knowledge  or  approval  of  the  Senators 
serving  on  the  subcommittee  or  without 
furnishing  that  information  to  them  in 
advance.  Such  conduct  in  an  adversaiT 
situation  could  conceivably  injure  inno- 
cent persons  and,  therefore,  would  be 
reprehensible. 

Let  me  reiterate  my  belief  that  the 
vast  majority  of  committee  staff  person- 
nel comport  themselves  responsibly. 
However,  as  one  who  In  1953  and  1954 
led  the  flght  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  adoption  of  rules  of  fair 
play  for  its  committees  in  the  aftermath 
of  some  widely  publicized  hearings  that 
injured  the  reputations  of  some  distin- 
guished Americans,  I  am  aware  of  the 
risks  where  staff  operate  without  proper 
supervision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks I  made  before  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  on 
July  28.  1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    of    Hon.    Hugh    Scott,    a    U.S. 

Senator    Prom    the    State    of    Pennsti,- 

VANIA 

Senator  Scott.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here.  Before  intro- 
ducing the  first  witness,  however,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  my  constituents  here 
that  we  had  a  somewhat  similar  experience 
last  year  in  the  Small  Business  Committee 
with  regard  to  pharmaceuticals.  I  can  speak 
not  with  reference  to  committee  action,  but 
only  with  reference  to  my  own  concern  for 
my  own  constituents.  TTiey  have  always 
stood  willing  and  ready  to  appear  on  proper 
notice  and  opportunity.  Drawing  upon  my 
own  experience  in  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee and  sharing  that  with  my  constitu- 
ents' experience  here  today,  I  would  express 
the  hope  that  in  any  future  inquiry  into 
consumer  products  obviously  going  to  in- 
volve criticism,  expressed  or  implied,  of 
any  of  my  constituents,  they  would  be 
offered  an  opportunity.  In  advance  of  the  in- 
quiry, to  reply  so  that  we  don't  have  the 
Inquiry  bursting  into  public  view  and  the 
Industry  affected  Immediately  put  on  the 
defensive. 

I  am  convinced  that  when  the  testimony 
on  the  pending  matter  is  all  in.  it  will  be 
found  not  only  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
question,  but  that  there  is  indeed  a  good 
answer  to  some  of  the  statements  that  have 
been  made. 

The  chairman  knows  of  my  regard  and 
affection  for  the  entire  committee  and  for 
his  always  constant  sense  of  fairness.  I  am 
sure  we  all  have  our  problems  with  some  of 
the  people  involved  in  investigations.  Per- 
haps we  all  say  too  much  too  soon,  and  at 
times  unwisely.  Nevertheless,  I  would  hope 
that  so  far  as  my  constituents  are  concerned, 
none  of  them  would  have  any  fear  whatever 
that  any  Senator  would  in  any  sense  treat 
them  other  than  with  the  strictest  fairness. 

I  would  hope  that  that  same  attitude  would 
extend  to  staff  and  employees. 


As  a  Senator,  I  know  that  the  lure  of  the 
public  prints  and  the  desire  to  share  in  the 
limelight  sometimes  occurs  on  the  part  of 
those  who  ought  to  confine  themselves  to 
employee  status. 

Having  had  that  experience,  I  am  sure  the 
Chairman  is  more  anxious  than  any  of  us 
that  that  pertains  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  think  sometimes  a  misunderstanding 
does  develop  in  the  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence, but  in  all  fairness,  we  have  an  ex- 
tremely conscientious  staff  on  this  commit- 
tee. They  have  done  what  I  regard  as  a 
most  impressive  Job  in  handling  complex 
problems  all  year,  sometimes  under  great 
pressure.  I  think  what  happened  here  is  a 
perfectly  understandable  confusion  in  a 
hurried  exchange  of  correspondence,  and  I 
am  sure  that  clarification  will  come  out  in 
the  permanent  record. 

Senator  Scott.  I  do  appreciate  that.  I  think 
in  Washington  sometimes  there  is  more  news 
value  to  the  sword  than  to  the  shield.  I  want 
both  of  them  received,  as  the  Chairman  has 
always  been  careful  to  receive  them. 


VIETNAM :  THE  HIGH  COST  OF 
DEFEAT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  our  negotia- 
tors have  been  in  Paris  for  more  than  a 
year,  now,  striving  to  achieve  an  agree- 
ment that  would  truly  permit  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  to  determine  their  own 
future.  The  progress  to  date  has,  by  com- 
mon agreement,  been  very  close  to  zero. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  embarked  upon 
the  process  of  de-Americanizing  the  war 
by  reducing  the  size  of  our  own  forces  in 
Vietnam  at  the  same  time  as  we  seek  to 
build  up  and  reequip  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces  so  that  they  can  take  over 
a  larger  share  of  the  combat  operation. 

In  this  situation,  the  difference  be- 
tween an  honorable  settlement  and  total 
defeat  can  very  well  turn  on  a  few  per- 
centage points  in  the  rate  of  withdrawal, 
or  on  the  construction  that  our  allies 
place  on  a  few  ambiguously  worded 
statements. 

President  Nixon  has  made  it  repeat- 
edly clear  that  he  seeks  an  honorable 
settlement  to  the  Vietnam  war,  and  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  scuttle  and  run.  But 
there  has  been  too  much  public  specula- 
tion about  an  American  defeat  for  us  to 
ignore  the  possibility  completely. 

In  previous  statements  I  have  warned 
that  we  should  have  no  illusion  about  the 
heavy  price  America  will  have  to  pay  in 
prestige  and  respect  and  credibility  and 
world  power  if  it  should  seek  to  extricate 
itself  from  the  Vietnam  conflict  under 
anything  less  than  honorable  conditions 
which  assure  the  independence  of  South 
Vietnam. 

In  this  connection,  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  to  a  recent  column  en- 
titled •Germany  Reassessing  Policies  on 
Basis  It  Cant  Rely  on  U.S.."  wTitten  by 
the  nationjilly  syndicated  columnist.  Mr. 
Joseph  Alsop. 

In  his  article.  Mr.  Alsop  described  a 
conversation  with  a  high-ranking  ofiBcial 
of  the  German  Foreign  Office  who  had 
just  completed  a  tour  of  the  Far  East  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  kind  of 
judgment  on  the  consequences  of  an 
American  defeat  in  Vietnam.  The  official 
told  Mr.  Alsop  that  wherever  he  went  in 
Asia,  from  Korea  to  India  and  Pakistan, 
■you  had  only  to  scratch  the  surface  to 
find  a  deathly  fear  of  the  consequences 
of  hasty  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Vietnam." 


When  asked  about  the  Impact  that  an 
American  withdrawal  without  an  honor- 
able settlement  would  have  on  Germany, 
the  official  replied  that  the  first  reac- 
tion would  be  one  of  relief,  but  immedi- 
ately after  this  would  come  deep  disil- 
lusionment. He  said: 

There  would  be  a  widespread  feeling  that 
we  could  no  longer  rely  on  the  United  States 
as  we  bad  been  doing  in  the  past. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Alsop's  coliunn  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  recent  news- 
paper articles  dealing  with  the  increas- 
ingly perilous  situation  in  Laos. 

The  coalition  government  put  together 
in  Laos  in  1961  has  been  hailed  by  some 
critics  of  our  Vietnam  commitment  as  a 
model  we  should  seek  to  emulate  in  Viet- 
nam. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  Communists 
are  now  going  for  broke  in  Laos.  The  sit- 
uation there  has,  indeed,  become  so  pre- 
carious that  Laos  may  well  be  the  first 
South  Asian  domino  to  fall  rather  than 
Vietnam.  And  if  it  does  fall,  it  is  bound 
to  have  the  gravest  consequences  for  our 
position  in  South  Vietnam  and  for  the 
other  free  nations  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "We  Could 
Have  Won  in  Vietnam  Long  Ago, "  writ- 
ten by  Adm.  U.S.  Grant  Sharp,  USN, 
retired,  and  published  in  the  Readers 
Digest  for  July. 

In  this  article  Admiral  Sharp,  who 
served  as  Commander  in  Chief  Pacific 
from  June  1964  until  July  1968,  argues 
that  the  Vietnam  war  could  have  been 
ended  long  ago  and  at  much  smaller 
cost  if  we  had  used  our  existing  airpower 
properly  instead  of  imposing  crippling 
limitations  on  its  use. 

Admiral  Sharp  believes  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  can  still  be  won.  What  he  has 
to  say  provides  serious  food  for  thought 
about  the  future  as  well  as  about  the 
past. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Germany    Reassessing     Policies    on     Basis 

It  Can't  Kelt  on  UNrren  States 

( By  Joseph  .\lsop) 

Bonn. — One  of  the  most  marked  symptoms 
of  the  change  that  is  coming  over  Germany 
is  a  new  tendency  for  German  policy-makers 
to  do  what  may  be  called  their  own  report- 
ing Until  quite  recently,  when  Germ.iny  was 
still  so  inward -looking,  it  was  usual  for  the 
government  to  rely  mainly  on  its  allies- 
above  all  the  United  States — for  data  on 
grave  problems  beyond  Germany's  Immediate 
ken. 

But  that  is  true  no  longer.  One  may  guess 
that  the  former  phase  ended  for  good  when 
Chancellor  Klesinger  and  the  other  German 
leaders  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  wrongly  attributing  overwhelming  stra- 
tegic predominance  to  the  United  States — 
an  awakening  that  profoundly  disturbed 
them.  This  resulted  from  the  Soviet-Ameri- 
can movement  toward  talks  about  strategic 
arms  limitation. 

Until  then,  however,  strategic  weapons  had 
been  regarded  as  a  peculiarly  American 
specialty,  study  of  which  could  be  safely  left 
to  Washington.  Long  before  tben,  the  need 
began  to  be  felt  to  form  on-the-spot  Judg- 
ments of  other  world  problems. 

The  most  interesting  and  recent  result  of 
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tills  new  tendency 
undertaken  a  ooupU 
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a  long  Asian  journey 
of  ntonths  ago  by  one 
of  the  two  or  three !  leading  offlclaU  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  The  l)a«lc  aim  was  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  consequences  of  American 
defeat  In  Vietnam.  The  trip  was  made.  In 
fact,  because  of  the  widespread  predictions  at 
home  that  no  American  Government  would 
be  able  to  hold  out  for  an  honorable  settle- 
ment. I 

The  official  in  quesuon,  as  he  told  me,  oov- 
ered  the  "whole  hilf-clrcle,  right  around 
from  Korea  and  Ja^an,  through  Southeast 
Asia,  to  India  andi  Pakistan."  He  added 
bleakly  that  "everywhere  you  went,  you  had 
only  to  scratch  the  stxrfacc  to  find  a  deathly 
fear  of  the  conseduences  of  hasty  U.S. 
withdrawal  from  Vlelpam." 

"The  fact  is  that  »ou  have  to  expect  the 
political  equilibrium!  In  Asia  to  be  turned 
almost  upside  down  If  you  withdraw  In  the 
way  they  fear."  he  wfcnt  on.  "And  the  worst 
of  it  Is,  the  symptomA  are  particularly  strong 
in  Japan."  [ 

Japan  was  so  stressed,  unquestionably. 
because  the  OermaJK  are  highly  conscious 
that  the  Japanese  I  constitute  the  other 
emerging  big  power,  along  with  themselves. 
Purthermcr*,  this  offl(;iars  Journey  of  Inquiry 
In  Asia,  aiK^  his  ble^k  report  when  be  got 
home,  have  already  kad  fairly  profound  re- 
percus^ons  in  Bonn  l^elf . 

These  can  be  Judged  from  the  answer  I  got 
when  I  asked  the  m^n  who  is  perhaps  the 
Bonn  government's  most  Important  perma- 
nent official  how  Germany  itself  would  react 
to  American  withdrawal  without  an  hon- 
orable settlement.  aJ  first,  he  said,  "There 
would  be  reUef,  because  no  one  here  likes 
tttis  war."  Then  he  ladded,  "But  can  I  be 
frank?"  Receiving  tl^e  obvious  answer,  he 
continued : 

"Vfry   soon    after 
deep  disillusionment 
spread  feeling  that 


le  relief  would  come 
There  would  be  a  wide- 
#e  could  no  longer  rely 
on  the  United  States,  as  we  have  been  doing 
for  so  long.  This  wou|d  be  reinforced  by  the 
consequences  in  Asia)  that  we  now  foresee. 
It  would  be  very  disturbing,  maybe  even  dan- 
gerous." 

Bonn  is  still  a  sma  1  political  community, 
so  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  same  note 
was  struck  by  all  tie  numerous  political 
leaders  with  whom  1  was  able  to  talk  at 
length  One  felt  liks  telUng  them.  "You 
haven't  seen  anything  yet,"  for  none  of 
them,  including  the  Dfflcial  who  had  made 
the  Asian  Journey,  vas  cranking  Into  bis 
calculations  the  massacre  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pro-Am<  rican  Vietnamese  that 
will  surely  follow  a  Communist  success  in 
Vietnam. 

Any  fool  can  foreiee  how  these  wholly 
predictable  massacres  will  be  covered  by  the 
German  press,  which  i  laturally  enjoys  point- 
ing out  the  warts  on  Uncle  Sam's  face.  Any 
fool  can  also  foresee  low  these  reports  will 
multiply  the  political  consequences  in  Ger- 
many, If  and  when  Pre  sident  Nixon  abandons 
the  quest  for  an  bon<  rable  Vietnamese  set- 
tlement. 

But  although  Vletni  im  was  the  text  of  the 
sermon,  as  It  were,  tie  sermon  itself  con- 
cerned a  much  more  far-reaching  problem. 
In  brief,  as  pointed  out  in  the  last  report 
in  this  space.  Germany  and  Japan  together 
are  on  the  way  to  aiquiring  an  economic 
mass,  or  weight,  that  v  ill  quite  soon  be  equal 
to  the  weight  of  th(  Soviet  Union  itself. 
Further  down  the  load,  their  combined 
weight  will  surely  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Before  long.  In  one  way  or  another,  they 
will  begin  to  throw  tt  is  weight  about,  with 
Germany  the  first  to  io  so.  The  real  ques- 
tion is,  therefore.  whe(  her  the  United  States 
is  going  to  strengthen  its  already  very  close 
ties  with  these  two  eiaerglng  big  powers  or 
is  going  to  permit  th  )se  ties  to  be  endan- 
gered or  even  dissolviid.  The  quickest  way 
to  dissolve  the  Ues.  ol  course,  is  to  seem  to 


give  proof  that  the  United  States  Is  an  un- 
reliable ally  in  the  cnmches. 

Yet  it  goes  further  than  that,  in  many 
different  ways.  And  only  the  most  ardent 
neo- isolationist  can  maintain  that  the  United 
States  can  rationally  and  safely  Ignore  the 
future  political  course  of  the  two  emerging 
big  powers. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D-C.)   Sunday  Star, 
July  20.  1969] 

Laos  Sqttkezeo  in  Indo-China  Strugolc 
(By  Donald  Kirk) 

Hong  Kong. — Reports  of  the  downing  of 
two  American  planes  by  North  Vietnamese 
troops  near  the  Laotian  town  of  Muong  Soul 
dramatize  the  delicate  position  of  the  king- 
dom of  Laos  in  the  struggle  for  control  of 
the  Indo-Chinese  region. 

Neither  the  Americans  nor  the  North  Viet- 
namese will  admit  their  deep  Involvement 
in  Laos,  but  the  fact  is  the  war  there  prob- 
ably would  not  go  on  if  it  were  not  for  the 
presence  of  these  foreign  powers  In  the  coun- 
try, supposedly  neutralized  by  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1962. 

If  there  were  any  real  doubt  surrounding 
the  activities  of  either  the  Americans  or  the 
North  Vietnamese,  it  was  dispelled  by  the 
battle  for  Muong  Soul. 

The  North  Vietnamese  not  only  shot  down 
two  planes  but  also  forced  the  evacuation  in 
American  helicopters  of  about  2.000  soldiers 
and  their  families,  reportedly  including  Thai 
troops  whom  the  government  of  Thailand 
denies  were  there. 

THAIS    HAVE    MOST   TO    FEAB 

Although  Thailand  does  not  yet  want  to 
admit  any  substantial  role  in  Laos,  it — of 
all  Southeast  Asian  countries — has  the  most 
to  fear  from  Communist  victory. 

Por  centuries  before  Laos  was  brought  un- 
der Prench  colonial  control  in  the  ISOOs, 
Thai  and  Vietnamese  armies  fought  each 
other  over  the  fragmented  country. 

Thailand,  simmering  with  Hanoi -supported 
Communist  revolt  in  its  northern  and  north- 
eastern provinces  and  afraid  of  an  open  con- 
frontation with  the  North  Vietnamese,  was 
the  most  opposed  of  any  nation  to  President 
John  P.  Kennedy's  decision  in  1961  not  to 
fight  for  Laos  but  Instead  to  enter  into  the 
negotiations  that  culminated  in  the  1962 
Geneva  agreement. 

The  Thai  government  feared  then,  as  much 
as  it  does  now,  that  such  talks  were  only  a 
tactic  by  the  Communists  en  route  to  dom- 
ination of  the  country. 

The  fears  of  seven  years  ago  were  echoed  In 
the  Thai  capital  of  Bangkok  after  the  allied 
defeat  early  this  month  at  Muong  Soul,  small 
but  strategically  Important  town  on  a  main 
road  al>out  100  miles  due  north  of  the 
Laotian  capital  of  Vientiane  on  the  Plain  of 
Jars. 

After  the  defeat  the  Thai  deputy  premier. 
Gen.  Prapass  Charusathlara,  declared  that 
Chinese  and  North  Vietnamese  troops  were 
"directly  threatening  Thailand  with  invasion 
through  a  strategic  road  and  a  strategic  post 
In  Laos." 

ROAD    LEADS    TO    THAI    BORDEB 

Prapass  was  referring  to  a  road  the  Chinese 
have  built  into  Communist-controlled  north- 
ern Laos  to  a  point  "about  three  hours  by 
motor  vehicle  to  the  border  of  Thailand." 

The  road  does  not  go  directly  to  Muong 
Soul,  about  100  miles  south  of  the  town 
where  it  ends,  but  troops  could  advance  from 
both  areas  toward  the  Thai  frontier. 

The  result,  Prapass  said,  would  be  enemy 
"control  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong  River 
in  the  northern  portion  of  Laos." 

Analysts  are  not  certain  the  situation  Is 
as  serious  as  the  Thais  have  described  it,  but 
the  Muong  Soul  defeat  probably  was  the 
worst  since  Laotian  troops  were  annihilated 
In  the  battle  of  Nam  Bac.  near  the  end  of 
the  Chinese  road,  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 


The  defeat  of  Muong  Soul  not  only  proved 
conclusively  the  presence  of  foreign  troops 
but  also  demonstrated  the  Inadequacy  of 
American  alrpower  without  well-trained,  ag- 
gressive forces  on  the  ground. 

American  Jets,  flying  from  bases  in  Thai- 
land, strafed  and  bombed  the  North  Viet- 
namese but  still  could  not  prevent  them  from 
driving  out  the  Laotians. 

NEtTTKAUSTS    INEFFECTIVE 

Muong  Soul  supposedly  was  protected  by 
the  neutralists,  but  they  have  been  so  merged 
with  the  royal  army  against  the  Pathet  Lao 
that  they  apparently  have  lost  all  their  in- 
dependence and  now  no  longer  have  an  im- 
portant bas^  to  defend. 

Muong  Soul  deepened  the  chasm  between 
the  two  sides.  Without  a  genuine  neutralist 
force  in  the  middle,  the  Communists  could 
demand  equal  standing  with  the  royalists  in 
a  new  coalition  foriii«:'J  by  a  negotiated  peace 
settlement. 

The  result  would  be  a  vast  improvement 
for  the  enemy  over  its  position  In  the  1962 
coalition  in  which  it  was  a  minority  in  a 
cabinet  dominated  by  royalists  and  neu- 
tralists. 

The  Communist  ministers  fled  from  Vien- 
tiane and  have  not  participated  in  govern- 
ment affairs  for  approximately  six  years. 

The  Laotl-  n  neutralist  premier,  Souvanna 
Phouma,  has  denied  he  would  acquiesce  to  a 
settlement  that  Increased  the  Pathet  Lao's 
former  standing. 

While  he  refuses  to  accede,  Hanoi  can 
pursue  its  campaign  still  closer  to  Vientiane. 
Eventually,  as  most  knowledgeable  observers 
In  Laos  were  aware,  Souvanna  may  either 
have  to  give  In  or  face  the  prospect  of  a  final 
military  debacle  of  even  graver  proportions 
than  Muong  Soul. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  28.  1969) 

Laotian  Chiep,  Home  Today,  Faces 

Worsened  SmjATiON 

Vientiane,  Laos. — The  Laotian  Premier, 
Prince  Souvanna  Phouma.  returns  here  to- 
morrow to  take  charge  of  a  situation  that 
has  visibly  deteriorated  during  the  six  weeks 
since  he  left  for  his  vacation  In  Europe. 

Muong  Soul,  an  important  village  and  air- 
field 176  miles  north  of  here  that  seemed 
safe  from  Communist  attack  last  month.  Is 
now  a  communist  stronghold.  Seven  North 
Vietnamese  battalions,  with  some  Pathet  Lao 
and  pro-Communist  neutralist  troops,  now 
hold  the  strategic  valley  town.  The  North 
Vietnamese,  despite  200  American  bombing 
sorties  a  day  over  noi-theastem  Laos,  have 
been  able  to  move  in  more  than  a  dozen 
tanks  and  about  five  truckloads  of  supplies 
a  day  from  the  nearby  Plaine  dee  Jarres. 

American  intelligence  reports  indicate  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  replaced  most  of 
the  losses  they  suffered  during  two  months 
of  fighting  around  Muong  Soul  and  Xleng- 
Khouang,  although  no  indications  have  been 
found  that  the  Communists  Intend  to  make 
another  major  push  before  the  rainy  season 
ends  In  late  September.  "But  they  now  have 
the  capacity  to  do  so,"  said  one  military 
observer. 

Less  than  10  miles  to  the  south  of  Muong 
Soul  lies  a  band  of  Government  p>osts,  the 
Laotian  Government's  next  line  of  defense. 
From  all  indications  it  is  weak,  manned  by 
seven  under-strength  battalions  of  dispirited 
neutralist  and  royal  Government  troops.  The 
local  commander.  Gen.  Vang  Pao,  who  earlier 
this  month  mounted  an  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign to  retake  Muong  Soul,  is  said  by  friends 
to  be  depressed. 

A  week  .\go,  he  took  unfounded  reports  of 
major  Communist  troop  and  tank  move- 
ments at  face  value  and  created  near  panic 
in  the  National  Assembly  and  Cabinet  when 
he  passed  the  reports  to  Vientiane. 

About  25  miles  south  of  Muong  Soul  He  the 
last  two  major  Government  positions  In 
northeast  Laos,  Sam  Thong  and  Long  Cheng. 

Sam  Thong  Is  the  site  of  the  American  aid 
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program's  military  and  civilian  food  supply 
efforts;  Long  Cheng  Is  known  to  be  a  head- 
quarters of  the  United  States  Central  IntelU- 
gence  Agency  where  military  supplies  are 
flown  In  from  United  States  bases  in  Thai- 
land. Although  there  appears  to  be  no  Im- 
mediate threat  to  the  two  bases,  such  a 
threat  Is  considered  certain  during  the  next 
dry  season,  unless  unexpected  peace  moves 
end  the  fighting  here.  The  United  States  Is 
building  a  new  airstrip,  capable  of  handling 
four-engine  supply  planes,  at  a  site  about 
30  miles  south  of  Sam  Thong.  High  Amer- 
ican officials,  including  the  new  Ambassador, 
G.  McMurtrle  Godley,  have  recently  visited 
the  area. 

Tlilrty  miles  west  of  Muong  Soul  is  the 
strategic  Phou  Khoun  crossroads,  where  the 
roads  from  Luang  Prabang,  Vientiane  and 
Muong  Soul  intersect. 

Last  month  Pathet  Lao  troops  briefly  seized 
the  crossroads.  Now,  just  to  the  north,  three 
companies  of  North  Vietnamese  troops  are 
operating.  Their  presence  makes  traffic  from 
the  royal  capital  south  to  Vientiane  impos- 
sible. 

"Crown  Prince  Vong  Savang  opened  the 
road  on  June  11  tind  Prince  Souphanouvong 
closed  it  on  June  24."  said  one  Laotian  with 
a  sense  of  humor  that  is  rare  in  Vientiane 
just  now.  Prince  Souphanouvong  Is  leader 
of  the  Pathet  Lao. 

The  Vientlane-Luang  Prabang  highway 
was  a  four-year,  S6-mlUlon  American  proj- 
ect, and  few  here  expect  it  to  be  open  for 
traffic  many  weeks  of  the  year. 

A  similar  situation  exists  In  southern 
Laos,  along  the  same  major  route,  which 
Is  the  life  line  of  Government-held  areas 
m  Laos.  This  dry  season,  the  North  Viet- 
namese destroyed  22  bridges,  closing  the 
highway.  The  bridges  are  to  be  rebuilt  by 
autumn,  under  an  American- aided  crash 
program,  "just  in  time  for  the  Communists 
to  blow  them  up  again,"  said  one  Laotian. 

The  Laotians  are  also  disturbed  by  a 
Pathet  Lao-North  Vietnamese  build-up  in 
the  Nam  Ou  valley  about  40  miles  north 
of  Luang  Prabang,  even  though  a  direct  at- 
tack on  the  royal  capital  is  considered  un- 
likely for  political  reasons. 

The  deteriorating  situation  In  Laos  was 
reflected  in  the  Paris  peace  talks  on  Viet- 
nam last  Thursday,  when  the  North  Viet- 
namese charged  that  the  United  States  had 
Invaded  Laos  with  12,000  troops  and  had 
started  a  separate  war  against  the  kingdom. 
The  United  States  rejected  the  charge,  say- 
ing in  rebuttal  that  North  Vietnam  itself 
had  "large  numbers"  of  troops  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  The  next  day.  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma  also  rejected  the  North  Vletnames* 
allegation  and  accused  Hanoi  of  having  sent 
more  than  60.000  troops  into  his  country. 

Aside  from  the  military  situation.  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma  will  also  return  to  other 
nagging  problems. 

The  Laotian  economy,  as  a  result  of  years 
of  war.  in  a  real  sense  no  longer  exists.  The 
nation  is  almost  totally  dependent  on  the 
United  States  for  its  income.  Traditional 
sources  of  revenue,  such  as  the  gold  trade, 
have  been  declining,  and  the  Government  has 
vowed  to  place  new  taxes  before  the  Na- 
tional Assembly. 

The  National  Assembly,  largely  a  right- 
wing  body  with  little  real  power,  has  become 
the  main  forum  of  criticism  of  the  Premier. 
However,  In  the  long  run,  it  has  little  choice 
but  to  go  along  with  him  since  there  Is  no 
one  to  replace  him. 

Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  several  deputies 
have  said,  knows  that  and  acts  accordingly. 

^tlll,  In  recent  weeks,  the  Assembly  has 
become  the  forum  for  several  proposals  un- 
heard of  until  recently.  One  Laotian  poli- 
tician privately  called  for  an  emd  to  neu- 
trality and  for  the  intervention  of  Ameri- 
can troops. 


(Prom  the  Reader's  Digest,  July  19691 

Springboard  for  Discussion  :  We  Cottld  Have 

Won  in  Vietnam  Long  Ago 


(By  Admiral  U.S.  Grant  Sharp,  U8N  (Ret.)) 
(Note. — As  Commander  in  Chief  Pacific 
from  June  30,  1964,  to  July  31.  1968.  Adm. 
U.S.  Grant  Sharp  had  charge  of  the  largest 
American  military  command  In  the  world, 
covering  an  area  extending  from  the  West 
Coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.  During  this  period  he  personally  di- 
rected the  air  war  against  North  Vietnam. 
Though  most  of  his  41 -year  career  In  the 
Navy  was  spent  on  surface  ships — he  was 
decorated  for  gallantry  under  enemy  fire  as 
the  skipper  of  a  destroyer  in  World  War  II — 
Sharp  has  long  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
air  power.  Now  63  years  old,  he  Uvee  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.) 

During  the  four  years  I  was  deeply  involved 
In  the  dlrecUon  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  I 
faithfully  carried  out  the  orders  of  my  supe- 
riors. Now  that  I  am  retired,  I  feel  obliged 
to  speak  out,  to  warn  the  American  people 
against  the  folly  of  conducting  a  major  war 
on  a  piecemeal  basis. 

There  is  no  need  for  the  United  States  to 
be  bogged  down  as  it  is  In  a  seemingly  endless 
struggle  in  Vietnam.  We  could  have  won  the 
war  long  ago — perhaps  by  the  end  of  1967. 
We  could  have  achieved  victory  with  relative 
ease,  and  without  using  nuclear  weapons  or 
Invading  North  Vietnam.  All  that  we  had  to 
do  to  win  was  to  use  our  existing  air  power — 
properly. 

We  had  tremendous  air  power  within  easy 
striking  range  of  North  Vietnam — on  aircraft 
carriers  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  at  bases 
Ir.  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam.  Yet  never 
in  the  entire  course  of  the  wm  have  we  used 
our  air  power  to  Its  full  advantage.  This 
tragic  failure  to  do  so  is,  In  my  opinion,  per- 
haps the  most  serious  error  we  have  made  in 
all  of  American  military  history.  It  has  re- 
sulted in  needless  casualties.  It  has  added 
billions  of  dollars  to  the  cost  of  the  war, 
and  each  month  that  passes  causes  our 
worldwide  prestige  to  sink  lower  and  lower. 
For  this  failure.  Robert  S.  McNamara,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Defense,  must  take  a  large 
share  of  reeponslbility. 

Dead  Wrong.  I  Ftrongly  support  otir  Amer- 
ican concept  of  civilian  control  of  the  mili- 
tary; it  Is  one  of  the  vital  bulwarks  of  our 
system  of  government,  and  I  would  oppose 
any  effort  to  change  it.  At  the  same  time, 
I  believe  wisdom  dictates  that  the  civilian 
authority  should  consider  carefully  the  ad- 
vice of  his  professional  military  advisers.  In 
his  handling  of  the  air  war,  however.  Secre- 
tary McNamara  arbitrarily  and  consistently 
discarded  the  advice  of  his  military  advisers. 
His  insistence  that  we  pursue  the  campaign 
on  a  graduallsUc  basis  gave  the  enemy  plenty 
of  time  to  cope  with  our  every  move.  He  was, 
I  submit,  dead  wrong. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  air  campaign 
against  North  Vietnam  should  have  been  to 
disrupt  the  enemy's  economy  and  thus  de- 
stroy his  ablUty  to  wage  war.  We  could  eas- 
ily have  done  this.  Instead,  primary  empha- 
sis was  put  on  seeking  to  cut  down  on  the 
Infiltration  of  men  and  materiel  from  North 
to  South  Vietnam.  Now,  you  can  slow  in- 
filtration with  air  power,  and  we  did  just 
that — but  you  can  never  stop  it.  To  con- 
centrate on  infiltration  and  to  refrain  from 
hitting  primary  targets — as  we  were  required 
to  do — emasculated  our  war  effort. 

We  were  and  are  in  this  war  for  just  one 
ptu-pose — to  convince  the  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam  th  t  they  should  cease  their  ag- 
gression, get  out  of  South  Vietnam  and  leave 
their  neighbors  alone.  We  said  long  ago  that 
we  would  stop  the  bombing  and  withdraw 
our  troops  when  their  aggression  ceased.  Un- 
til North  Vietnam  does  stop  its  aggression. 
I  believe  we  should  use  the  force  necessary 
to   win   the    war    as   rapidly   as    possible. 


What  my  colleagues  in  the  field  and  I 
wanted  to  do  was  to  bring  the  economy  of 
North  Vietnam  to  a  halt.  That  is  one  of 
the  major  functions  of  air  power  in  warfare. 
Some  argue  that  North  Vietnam  has  an 
agrarian  economy  and  that  air  power  Is 
thus  less  effective  than  it  would  be  against 
an  industrialized  nation.  North  Vietnam's  i.« 
an  agrarian  economy,  but  it  functions  around 
the  hubs  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  and  we 
could  have  brought  that  economy  to  a  grind- 
ing halt.  This  would  have  deprived  the  en- 
emy of  his  ability  to  support  his  forces  in 
the  south — and  thus  brought  the  war  to  a 
quick  end. 

Instead,  what  did  we  do?  To  teke  just  one 
example:  there  are  several  railroad  yards  in 
the  Hanoi  area  which  are  vitally  important 
to  the  enemy's  war  effort.  We  should  have 
hit  them  fast  and  hard,  but  we  were  never 
allowed  at  them.  We  were  permitted  to  go 
in  and  peck  at  some  less  important  yards  on 
the  fringes  of  the  city.  And  then  we  were 
pulled  off.  This  happened  time  and  time 
again.  We  would  get  authority  to  go  to 
Hanoi;  the  communists  and  their  sympa- 
thizers would  then  push  the  propaganda 
buttons,  and  there  would  be  a  worldwide  out- 
cry. Washington  would  get  nervous,  and  we 
would  be  pulled  back. 

Neither  I  nor  my  military  coUeageus  ever 
favored  hitting  targets  that  would  result 
In  the  deaths  of  large  numbers  of  civilians. 
Indeed,  we  went  to  great  lengths  to  avoid 
killing  civilians,  even  though  this  often  cre- 
ated extra  risks  for  our  pilots.  Our  air 
campaign  was  the  most  precise  ever  fought. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  communists  ob- 
served no  such  restrictions;  they  have  re- 
peatedly lobbed  rockets  blindly  Into  Saigon 
and  other  population  centers.  From  1957 
through  1968.  the  communists  killed  more 
than  27,000  South  Vietnamese  civilians  and 
klCnaped  more  than  52,000  others,  most  of 
whom  have  never  been  heard  from  again. 
There  Is  no  precise  information  of  the  num- 
ber of  civilians  who  may  have  been  killed  in 
our  air  raids  over  North  Vietnam,  but  the 
North  Vietnamese  frequently  published  re- 
ports indicating  the  number  of  civilian  cas- 
ualties resulting  from  individual  attacks.  An 
analysis  of  these  reports  during  a  7' i -month 
period  at  the  height  of  our  air  campaign 
in  1967  Indicates  that  fewer  than  400  civil- 
ians were  killed. 

When  I  was  Commander  In  Chief  Pacific. 
I  submitted  repeated  requests  to  my  superiors 
for  permission  to  bomb  additional  military 
targets  in  order  to  make  the  air  war  really 
effective.  I  made  these  requests  about  once 
every  two  weeks.  I  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  sup- 
ported my  position  100  percent.  But  most  of 
my  requests  were  denied  when  they  reached 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

When  McNamara  visited  Saigon  in  July 
1967.  he  was  briefed  by  Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland,  the  commander  of  U.S.  forces 
In  Vietnam,  bv  Lt.  Gen.  William  W.  Momyer, 
commander  of  the  Seventh  Air  Force,  and 
by  me.  I  emphasized  what  I  thought  ought  to 
be  done  about  the  air  war  against  the  north. 
On  several  occasions  I  also  talked  with 
President  Johnson  about  the  problem.  I 
thought  he  was  receptive  to  the  arguments 
of  our  military  leadership,  but  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  seems  always  to  have  prevailed. 

It  may  well  be  that  our  civilian  leadership 
believed  that  to  use  our  military  tools  prop- 
erly, to  eliminate  the  enemy's  ability  to 
make  war  would  have  been  to  risk  a  nuclear 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Per- 
sonally, I  beUeve  the  risk  was  minimal;  in 
any  case,  a  nation  which  Is  not  willing  to 
take  calculated  risks  to  achieve  its  objectives 
should  never  go  to  war  In  the  first  place.  Fur- 
ther, I  believe  that  once  a  political  decision 
is  made  to  commit  American  troops  to  battle, 
we  are  morally  obligated  to  use  our  military 
power  m  such  a  way  as  to  end  the  fighting 
as  quickly  as  possible. 
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my's stockpiles  of  materiel  on  the  docks  at 
Haiphong  and  in  the  centers  of  the  cities  of 
Haiphong  and  Hanoi.  The  stockpiles  were 
easy  targets  there — but  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment ruled  that  we  had  to  wait  until  the 
enemy  moved  this  materiel  away  from  the 
cities  and  scattered  It  for  300  to  400  miles 
along  the  trails  into  South  Vietnam.  Then 
it  was  extremely  difficult  to  find,  and  much 
of  It,  including  vast  amounts  of  ammuni- 
tion, reached  South  Vietnam,  where  It  was 
used  to  kill  American  and  other  Allied 
soldiers. 

LOST  TARGETS 

Much  earlier  in  the  confiict,  we  should 
have  gone  after  North  Vietnam's  most  impor- 
tant bridge,  the  Paul  Doumer  span  in  Hanoi, 
which  handles  all  rail  traffic  between  Htinol 
and  Red  China  and  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 
We  hit  a  lot  of  minor  bridges  in  North  Viet- 
nam before  we  finally  were  allowed  to  go 
after  the  Doumer.  Even  then,  we  were  al- 
lowed to  hit  it  only  for  limited  periods  of 
time.  Then  it  would  be  taken  off  the  list, 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  were  given  time 
to  build  It  up  again!  Whenever  we  struck 
anywhere  close  to  Hanoi,  people  in  Wash- 
ington would  complain  that  we  were  causing 
too  much  disruption  in  the  city — which  was 
exactly  what  we  were  trying  to  do. 

We  were  never  permitted  to  hit  the  docks 
along  the  Red  River  In  Hanoi.  We  should 
have  kept  the  Hanoi  power  station  out  of 
commission.  We  hit  it  several  times.  In- 
explicably, after  each  strike  It  was  taken 
off  the  target  list,  and  the  enemy  would  put 
it  back  into  commission.  Eventually,  we  were 
prohibited  from  making  any  more  attacks  on 
it — and  this  was  long  before  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration ended  all  bombing  of  the  north. 

We  also  should  have  hit  the  Hanoi  water- 
works, which  was  next  door  to  the  power  sta- 
tion, but  we  were  never  allowed  to  do  it.  We 
hit  the  railroad  yard  close  to  the  town  of 
Hongai  once;  then  we  were  pulled  off  that. 
This  is  another  thing  that  is  hard  to  under- 
stand: we  were  allowed  to  do  something, 
then  two  months  later  it  would  be  off 
limits — and  it  stayed  off  limits — and  it  stayed 
off  limits  lor  the  rest  of  the  air  war. 

PRIVILEGED    SANCnjARy 

But  even  with  the  restrictions,  the  air  cam- 
paign was  effective  as  far  as  It  went.  By  early 
1967,  we  had  destroyed  or  disrupted  about  50 
percent  of  North  Vietnam's  war-supporting 
indtistry.  The  North  Vietnamese  were  hurt- 
ing far  more  than  most  people  realized.  We 
had  intelligence  reports  that  their  morale 
was  suffering.  Their  whole  effort  was  weak- 
ened by  the  fact  that  they  had  to  have  more 
than  500.000  people  working  to  rebuild  their 
transportation  network — plus  125.000  to  man 
their  anti-aircraft  defenses.  Thus,  despite 
all  the  restrictions,  we  really  had  the  enemy 
on  the  ropes  by  late  1967.  If  we  had  hit  his 
war-making  resources  harder  all  along,  he 
would  have  been  knocked  out  by  then.  In  my 
judgment,  the  war  would  have  been  over. 

Once  North  Vietnam  gave  up,  the  Vletcong 
In  the  south  would  have  had  no  choice  but 
to  follow  suit.  The  Vletcong  are  directed  and 
supplied  by  Hanoi.  Vletcong  combat  units 
are  now  two-thirds  North  Vietnamese;  they 
cannot  fight  without  North  Vietnamese  reg- 
ular forces  in  close  proximity,  and  could  not 
have  continued  on  their  own. 

If  there  is  no  progress  In  the  negotiations 
with  the  communists  in  Paris,  and  if  the 
communists  continue  to  wage  their  aggres- 
sion In  South  Vietnam  at  either  present  or 
increased  intensity,  then  we  should  resume 
the  alrwar.  If  they  are  going  to  continue  to 
fight,  I  don't  think  they  should  be  granted 
the  luxury  of  being  able  to  conduct  their 
aggressions  from  a  privileged  sanctuary.  We 
should  resiune  the  air  war.  moreover,  on  an 
all-out  basis  and  not  In  piecemeal  fashion. 
We  should  finish  the  whole  Vietnam  war 
quickly. 

Vietnam  Is  a  classic  example  of  how  not  to 
fight   a   war.   The    "gradual"   approach   re- 


quires the  expenditure  of  much  more  of  one's 
manpower,  resources  and  prestige  than  is 
necessary.  Our  prestige  Is  by  no  means  as 
high  now  as  it  would  have  been  if  we  had 
gone  m,  cleaned  the  thing  up  and  made  our 
exit. 

If  we  had  fought  World  War  II  as  we  have 
fought  the  Vietnam  war.  we  would  still  be 
fighting  it — if  we  hadn't  lost  It. 


MIGRANTS  IN  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  since 
my  boyhood  days  I  have  been  particu- 
larly aware  of  the  large  numbers  of  mi- 
grant fai-mworkers  that  each  year  come 
to  my  home  State  of  Minne.sota.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  year  more  than  18,000 
migrants  are  in  Minnesota,  predomi- 
nantly Mexican -Americans  from  Texas, 
working  mostly  in  the  sugar  beet  fields 
in  the  Red  River  Valley  and  southern 
Minnesota. 

Two  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  reporters, 
Bob  Goligoski  and  Ann  Baker,  recently 
completed  a  five-part  series  discussing 
the  living  and  working  conditions  of 
these  migrant  farmworkers.  Their  re- 
port is  based  on  visits  to  migrant  camps, 
and  talks  with  dozens  of  migrants  and 
farmers. 

The  series  of  articles  on  the  Minne- 
sota migrants  describes  many  of  the 
same  kinds  of  problems  that  I,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Labor,  have  found  to  exist  aroimd  the 
country.  Inadequate  pay,  irregularity  of 
employment,  poor  housing,  racial  dis- 
crimination, are  too  often  the  rule,  not 
the  exception.  State  facilities  for  the  ed- 
ucation or  health  care  of  migrants  are 
understaflfed  and  underfunded.  Regula- 
tions and  laws  affecting  migrants  are 
often  not  enforced.  Predictions  that 
mechanization  will  eliminate  the  need 
for  migrants  are  heard— yet  more  mi- 
grants are  in  Minnesota  this  year  than 
ever  before.  The  list  of  grievances,  un- 
fortunately, seems  endless. 

The  various  problems  existing  in  Min- 
nesota associated  with  the  recruitment 
and  presence  of  migrants  are  not  too  dis- 
similar from  the  problems  present  in 
most  so-called  user  States,  where  mi- 
grant faiTnworkers  meet  peak  season 
harvesting  demands.  These  problems 
stand  as  a  constant  reminder  that  efforts 
in  finding  long  term,  comprehensive  so- 
lutions to  the  problems  of  migrant  and 
seasonal  fai-mworkers  must  extend  not 
only  to  the  home  base  States  of  Florida, 
Texas,  Arizona,  and  California  where 
there  is  a  concentration  of  migrants  dur- 
ing the  off  season,  but  also  to  the  north- 
ern user  States  such  as  Minnesota.  The 
Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee  Is  con- 
cerned with  all  aspects  of  these  problems, 
in  all  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press'  se- 
ries of  articles  on  "Migrants  in  Minne- 
sota" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Migrants:     Farm    Work    Brings    18,000    to 

Minnesota 

(By  Bob  Goligoski) 

Every    year    they    come    with    the   spring, 

trickling  northward  from  a  hundred  Texas 

towns,  heading  for  the  Minnesota  farm  fields 

Where  the  soil  is  rich  and  the  sugar  beet  Is 

king. 
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This  year,  some  18,000  Mexican-American 
migrants  have  made  the  annual  pilgrimage. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  them  live  In  the  lush  Red 
River  Valley,  along  the  hundreds  of  ducty 
back-country  roads  that  criss-cross  the  val- 
ley from  Breckenrldge  to  the  Canadian  bor- 
der. ,_     i   J    4. 

The  rest  settle  In  migrant  camps  that  dot 
the  countryside  south  and  west  of  the  Twin 
Cities. 

Some  of  these  temporary  Mlnnesotana 
live  rent-free  In  two-story  houses  with  car- 
peting television  and  a  room  for  every  child. 
Others  sleep  and  cook  In  the  filthy  shacks 
described  decades  ago  In  "The  Grapes  of 
Wrath." 

The  vast  majority  are  housed  In  neither 
squalor  nor  opulence. 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  migrants  work 
only  m  the  sugw  beet  fields,  thinning  out 
the  unwanted  beet  plants  with  a  hoe  and 
hacking  at  the  weeds  that  Utter  the  land- 
scape. The  other  transplanted  Texans  toll 
in  the  asparagus  fields  around  Owatonna  and 
other  southern  Minnesota  towns. 

The  Hollendale  area  Is  a  hot-bed  of  agri- 
cultural activity  with  the  growing  of  sugar 
beets,  onions,  corn,  asparagus  and  other 
crops.  Migrants  help  harvest  potatoes  in 
many  parts  of  the  state,  work  In  turkey 
processing  plants  In  places  like  Litchfield 
and  Falrbault  and  help  with  the  production 
of  trees  and  bushes  at  Bailey  Nurseries  In 
nearby  Newport. 

But  the  migrants  come  mostly  to  work  the 
195,000  acres  of  beets  on  the  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota  sides  of  the  valley  and  the 
35,000  acres  of  beets  In  southern  Minnesota. 
More  than  2,300  farmers  grow  beets  in  those 
areas  and  about  95  per  cent  of  the  crop  Is 
sent  to  the  American  Crystal  Sugar  Co. 
processing  plants  In  Drayton,  N.D.  and 
Chaska,  Crookston,  Moorhead  and  East 
Grand  Forks. 

When  the  migrants  are  through  weeding 
the  beet  fields  In  mid-July,  some  head  home 
for  Texas  while  many  others  push  on  to 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  for  the  cucumber 
harvest  or  work  the  tomato  fields  in  Illinois, 
Ohio  and  Iowa.  A  few  stay  in  Minnesota  un- 
til the  snows  come  to  help  their  employers 
with  general  farm  work. 

About  11,000  of  the  migrants  work  In  the 
fields.  The  rest  are  either  too  young  or  too 
old  for  field  labor. 

Their  number  has  Increased  slightly  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  despite  many  predic- 
tions the  migrants  would  be  replaced  by 
1970  by  the  mechanical  weeding  and  thin- 
ning machine.  But  the  device,  according  to 
many  farmers  has  not  been  perfected  yet 
and  only  about  3  farmers  In  the  state  have 
invested  in  the  $6,000  to  $7,000  machines. 

So  the  migrants  hoe  on  for  six  weeks  every 
summer,  often  working  for  10  and  12  hours 
every  day,  for  what  one  farmer  called  "damn 
good  wages,  considering  we  give  'em  free 
housing." 

The  tJ.S.  Sugar  Act  sets  $25.50  as  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  one  thinning  and  one  weeding 
of  an  acre  of  beets.  A  fast  worker,  aided  by 
effective  usage  or  herbicides,  can  go  through 
three  acres  a  day,  but  most  migrants  average 
only  an  acre  or  two  a  day. 

A  survey  of  372  migrant  families  (3.4  work- 
ers per  family)  was  made  last  svimmer  in  the 
valley  by  Migrants,  Inc.,  a  St.  Paul  based 
organization  that  helpe  finance  and  organize 
education  and  counseling  programs  for  mi- 
grants around  the  state. 

The  survey  found  that  the  annual  Income 
from  all  sources  for  each  family  was  $2,431. 

This  figure  is  disputed  by  many  farmers 
who  resent  the  "do-gooders"  trying  to  help 
the  "poor,  abused"  migrant.  Most  of  the 
farmers  echo  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
R.  V.  McWalter,  a  muscular,  sun-burned 
farmer  with  a  1,600-acre  "^read"  Just  east 
of  East  Grand  Forks. 

"When  I  hear  all  these  stories"  he  said, 
"about  bow  bad  off  the  poor  migrant  is,  I 


think  of  how  much  I  pay  them  and  I  see  how 
wrong  these  stories  are. 

•There  are  12  workers  In  the  two  families 
that  work  for  me,  and  they  will  take  about 
$6,000  from  me  for  three  weeks  work.  At  the 
wages  they  are  getting,  they  should  be  able 
to  furnish  their  own  housing." 

Archie  Johnson,  a  migrant  labor  specialist 
who  works  for  the  Minnesota  State  Elmploy- 
ment  Service  out  of  a  small  office  is  HoUan- 
dale,  says  he  knows  some  industrious  families 
that  earn  $10,000  to  $20,000  a  year  for  three 
to  five  months  of  farm  work. 

Migrants  interviewed  in  the  fields  gave 
lower  estimates  of  the  wages  they  expect  to 
make  this  simimer; 

Salvador  Garza,  Edinburg,  Texas— "There 
are  six  working  In  my  family  and  we'll  maybe 
make  $2,000  In  six  weeks  here." 

Paul  GUI,  Lampasas.  Texas — "I  have  my 
daughter  and  wife  Anita  working  with  me 
and  we'U  get  $1,200,  maybe  $1,400  In  the  six 
weeks  if  It  ever  quits  raining  and  we  can  get 
out  in  the  field." 

Rene  Gorena,  Donna,  Texas — "Just  my  wife 
and  I  are  working,  the  kids  are  too  young.  I 
usually  get  here  in  April  and  stay  until  No- 
vember. We  should  make  about  $3,500." 

Gorena,  a  genial  29-year-old  who  Just 
bought  an  $8,300  two-ton  truck  said  his 
money  doesn't  go  very  far  in  Minnesota  "be- 
cause prices  are  very  high  around  the  Crook- 
ston area.  I  think  the  prices  are  higher 
around  here  when  the  migrants  come." 

That  feeUng  is  shared  by  Louis  Martinez, 
a  former  migrant  who  works  as  coordinator 
of  the  Migrants  Inc.,  Opportunity  Center  in 
East  Grand  Porks,  Martinez  has  talked  with 
hundreds  of  migrants  during  his  26  years  in 
the  valley. 

Martinez,  who  broadcasts  a  news-muslc- 
Information  program  in  Spanish  five  morn- 
ings a  week  from  radio  station  KRAD  In  East 
Grand  Porks,  asserts  unequivocally  that 
"prices  go  up  in  this  area  when  the  migrants 
come  In." 

He  explained  that  many  migrants  have  to 
do  their  food  shopping  on  Sunday  and  have 
to  go  to  the  few  stores  In  the  valley  open  on 
that  day. 

"Why  there  is  one  guy  in  East  Grand  Forks 
who  spends  all  Saturday  night  in  his  store 
marking  up  prices  for  the  migrants  who 
come  in  Sunday,"  he  said. 

Martinez  claimed  that  another  store  owner 
in  Warren,  Minn.,  urged  migrants  to  shop  in 
his  store  on  Sunday  for  "specials"  and  then 
raised  the  price  on  Items  that  he  knew  the 
workers  would  buy  such  as  lunch  meats. 

Mrs.  McWalter  said  that  from  her  shopping 
experience,  food  prices. were  not  raised  In  the 
East  Grand  Forks  area  when  the  migrants 
arrived. 

Farmers  in  sugar  beet  areas  usually  ad- 
vance their  migrants  smtdl  amounts  of  cash 
and  open  credit  accounts  with  stores,  gas 
stations  and  doctors  so  their  employees  can 
obtain  goods  and  services  before  they  are  paid 
a  lump  sum  when  the  beet  work  Is  completed. 
The  bills  run  up  by  the  migrants  then  are  de- 
ducted from  the  worker's  final  check. 

This  arrangement  puts  the  migrant  at  a 
disadvantage  according  to  James  Fish,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Migrants,  Inc. 

Pish  explained  that  the  migrant  often 
never  sees  "the  bUl  that  gets  deducted  from 
his  paycheck.  Everywhere  you  find  the  un- 
warranted paternalistic  assumption  that  the 
migrant  can't  handle  his  own  affairs." 

Most  of  the  migrants  Interviewed  did  not 
object  to  this  "paternalistic"  relationship,  a 
bond  that  ties  the  migrant  to  the  farmer 
long  after  the  worker  has  left  for  Texas. 

"There  is  a  tendency  for  migrants  to  want 
to  please  They  are  very  polite  and  are  a  very 
non-complaining  people,"  according  to 
Charles  Moates,  camp  sanitarian  at  the  state 
Health  Department. 

Moates,  who  has  talked  with  hunrtreds  of 
migrants  during  his  many  Inspections  of 
labor  camps,  explained  that  "if  you  ask  a 
migrant  his  opinion  about  camp  conditions. 


the  answer  is  always  everything  is  OK.  They 
have  remarkable  loyalty  to  growers  and  often 
won't  leave  some  growers  who  operate  very 
poor  and  unsanitary  camps. 

Fish  said  that  "we  often  believe  that  be- 
cause the  migrants  do  not  gripe  much,  that 
nothing  Is  wrong.  But  that  does  not  mean 
they  are  satisfied  with  their  housing. 

•  Many  of  them  think  if  they  are  Impolite 
and  complain  that  will  either,  one,  lose  their 
Job  or  two,  get  hit." 

Migrant  families,  many  of  whom  have 
been  coming  back  to  Minnesota  for  more 
than  10  years  to  work  for  the  same  farmer, 
often  request  and  receive  money  from  the 
farmer  during  the  winter  to  cover  some  of 
their  expenses  in  Texas.  The  migrant  is  then 
obligated  to  come  back  in  the  spring  to  "work 
off  the  debt." 

Unlike  most  state  residents,  the  migrant  Is 
not  covered  by  unemployment  compensation, 
according  to  Charles  Routhe,  chief  of  the 
Farm  Labor  Service  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Employment  Service. 

"But  the  migrants  are  covered  under  the 
minimum  federal  wage  law  of  the  Sugar  Beet 
Act,"  he  stressed,  "and  there  are  child  labor 
laws  in  Minnesota  for  agricultural  workers." 
Under  the  act.  It  Is  Illegal  for  children  under 
14  to  work  In  the  beet  fields.  There  are  a 
small,  but  xindetermlned.  number  of  mi- 
grants under  14  working  In  the  beet  fields  but 
none  of  the  persons  Interviewed  could  recall 
Instances  where  violators  were  penalized  un- 
der the  act. 

An  undetermined  number  of  migrants  are 
paid  under  the  required  minimum  of  $25.50 
an  acre,  according  to  Martinez. 

"Sometimes."  he  said,  "the  migrants  are 
conned  Into  accepting  as  little  as  $18  an  acre 
by  the  farmer." 

Many  farmers  pay  their  migrants  "a  dollar 
or  two  above  the  minimum"  as  a  reward  for  a 
Job  well  done,  emphasized  Virgil  MelUes, 
president  of  the  Southern  Minnesota  Beet 
Growers  Association.  Mellies  farms  on  2.000 
acres  near  Hector  in  Renville  County. 

Besides  the  alleged  cases  of  price  and  wage 
discrimination  against  migrants  In  Minne- 
sota, the  brown-skinned  Texans  face  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  racial  discrimination. 

Rene  Gorena.  who  works  on  a  farm  10  miles 
west  of  Crookston,  recalled  the  evening  he 
dropped  Into  a  Crookston  bar  with  a  brother 
After  the  two  had  downed  three  beers  each, 
Gorena  asked  the  bartender  for  another 
bottle. 

"The  bartender,"  said  Gorena,  "shook  his 
head  and  said  'only  three  beers  to  Mexicans.' 
I  asked  him  why  and  he  said  It  was  the 
poUcy  of  the  manager." 

Gorena  said  he  complained  about  the  Inci- 
dent to  the  Crookston  police  and  the  Polk 
County  sheriff  but  nothing  was  done.  He  got 
In  touch  with  the  State  Hiunan  Rights  De- 
partment, a  department  employe  talked  with 
the  bar  owner  and  Gorena  received  an 
apology. 

"I  don't  know  of  any  other  situations  «lke 
that  around  here."  he  added,  "and  I  don't 
think  there  Is  much  discrimination  around 
here." 

Last  summer  in  Litchfield,  voters  went  to 
the  polls  and  over-ruled  their  own  City  Coun- 
cU  to  prevent  the  Farmers  Produce  Co.  from 
locating  trailer  housing  for  32  single  Mexi- 
can-Americans inside  the  city  limits. 

Stan  Roser,  editor  of  the  local  Independent 
Review,  told  a  Pioneer  Press  reporter  who 
visited  Litchfield  during  the  controversy 
that  "the  issue  is  partly  racial." 

Opponents  of  the  firm's  housing  plans  for 
migrants  said  that  "housing  32  transient 
single  men  living  in  a  camp  within  the  city 
was  Just  asking  for  trouble." 

Farmers  Produce  later  bought  land  Just 
outside  the  city  limits  where  it  is  hotis- 
Ing  48  nUgrants  this  summer. 

Police  officers  and  county  sheriffs  In  areas 
where  migrants  are  quartered  generally  agree 
that  migrants  pose  no  unusual  law  enforce- 
ment problems. 
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camps  in  violation  of  the  health  regulations, 
farmers  gave  some  of  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  migrants,  who  do  not  pay  rent,  will 
only  occupy  the  camp  for  about  six  weeks  so 
why  should  the  farmer  spend  money  to  Im- 
prove facilities  that  receive  only  minimum 
usage.  (Nearly  every  farmer  invests  much 
more  money  in  machinery  and  equipment 
that  is  used  even  a  shorter  time  than  his 
labor  camp.) 

2.  Migrants,  either  deliberately  or  through 
ignorance.  destroy  facilities  provided. 
I  Enough  incidents  occur  annually  to  con- 
firm these  convictions,  yet  they  are  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule.) 

3.  Hand  labor  soon  will  be  replaced  by 
machines.  (This  prediction  has  been  made 
often  around  the  state  in  the  last  five  years 
but  has  yet  to  be  fulfilled.) 

The  state  inspectors  report  incidents  of 
migrants  cutting  out  screen  windows  so  they 
can  throw  garbage  and  dishwater  out  the 
open  window.  Springs  are  removed  from 
house  and  privy  doors  so  the  migrant  chil- 
dren can  use  the  springs  as  toys. 

The  result  is  a  procession  of  germ-carrying 
flies  and  other  insects  moving  freely  between 
the  privies  and  the  kitchen  and  bedrooms 
in  the  camp. 

Jim  Pish,  executive  director  of  Migrants. 
Inc  .  explained  that  migrants  sometimes  don't 
understand  the  necessity  of  having  screens 
on  doors  and  windows  or  springs  on  doors 
because  they  have  never  received  much  in 
the  way  of  health  education. 

He  said  the  state  Health  Department 
should  exert  a  greater  effort  in  this  area 
•because  it  is  obviously  the  department's  Job 
to  do  so." 

Moates  countered  that  his  department  is 
too  understaffed  to  provide  the  health  in- 
formation. He  suggested  that  Migrants,  Inc., 
which  runs  education  and  counseling  pro- 
grams for  migrants  in  16  Minnesota  towns, 
should  supply  the  health  data  because  the 
organization  has  the  money  and  manpower 
for  such  work. 

The  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Health  re- 
cently approved  a  new  set  of  migrant  labor 
camp  regulations  designed  to  toughen  and 
raise  the  present  standards.  The  new  regula- 
tions, which  farmers  and  growers  will  have  to 
comply  with  starting  next  summer,  require, 
among  other  things,  that  all  camps  have 
showers  and  hot  and  cold  running  water. 

Those  who  want  to  operate  a  migrant  camp 
will  have  to  apply  for  a  free  permit  each  year 
from  the  Health  Department. 

Farmers  generally  oppose  some  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  new  health  code.  A  typical  reac- 
tion was  that  offered  by  Virgil  MelUes.  owner 
of  a  2.000-acre  farm  in  the  Hector  area  and 
president  of  the  Southern  Minnesota  Beet 
Growers  Association: 

"It  is  going  to  be  almost  impossible  for  us 
to  conform  to  the  new  regulations.  An  awful 
lot  of  our  own  farm  houses  will  not  pass  the 
regulations.  For  example,  the  Health  Depart- 
ment says  that  for  a  two-story  house  we 
have  to  have  two  exits  from  the  second  floor 
to  the  ground. 

"These  things  in  the  new  code  are  Just  not 
Justified.  There  isn't  one  well  in  100  that  will 
meet  the  well  specifications. 

"I  think  these  new  regulations  are  going 
to  take  us  right  out  of  migrant  labor  and 
put  us  right  into  the  thinning  machines." 
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Migrant  Income  Shaky  at  Best 
(By  Ann  Baker) 

"People  drive  along  and  see  Mexicans  in  the 
fields.  They  say.  'Look  at  them.  Don't  they 
look  funny!'  If  THEY  were  Mexicans  they'd 
know  how  funny  it  was. 

"I  hate  to  see  anybody  go  through  what  I 
went  through.  You  drive  2,000  miles.  Don't 
know  when  you're  going  to  break  down,  or  If 
you're  going  to  make  your  destination  .  .  ." 

Pedro  Flores,  31,  one  of  the  70  or  so  heads 
of  migrant  families  who  have  settled  in 
Minnesota  recently,  was  recalling  his  life  on 
the  road  three  summers  ago. 


"Eleven  of  us  came  together."  said  his  wife. 
Olga.  "Us,  our  children,  my  mother,  sister  and 
brothers,  and  a  dog.  We  had  $l.(JO  when  we 
got  here" 

The  family  worked  for  six  weeks  in  the  po- 
tato fields,  sometimes  18  hours  a  day,  with 
their  three  children  beside  them,  the  young- 
est in  diapers.  They  earned  $2,000  which  they 
put  down  on  a  small  cafe  in  Oslo,  Minn. 

For  19  months  they  struggled  with  the  cafe, 
but  it  failed.  Last  July  ihev  moved  to  St. 
Paul. 

Most  of  the  migrants  who  come  to  Minne- 
sota each  June  move  on  to  other  states  by  the 
middle  of  July. 

Most  of  them  work  a  fairly  regular  day, 
from  7  or  8  a.m.  to  5  or  6  p.m.  and  In  Minne- 
sota they  work  mainly  in  sugar  beet  fields, 
living  in  disused  farm  houses,  shacks  or 
chicken  coops  on  the  land  of  the  farmer  who 
hires  them. 

Usually  they  are  hired,  by  letter,  before 
they  come.  If  not,  chances  are  they  might 
not  get  work,  like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Garcia 
from  McAUen.  Tex.,  and  their  nine  children 
who  ended  up  stranded  in  St.  Paul  last  week. 
Everybody  over  14  works  In  the  sugar  beets, 
weeding  them,  thinning  them — parents, 
grandparents,  teenagers,  whether  sick,  well, 
pregnant  or  nursing  mothers. 

"If  you  have  a  big  family  with  lots  of  older 
children,  you  make  money."  says  Pedro 
Flores.  "If  you're  a  young  couple  like  us  .  .  ." 
he  shakes  his  head. 

Sometimes  three  or  four  families  travel 
together,  in  separate  cars  or  maybe  in  a 
big  truck,  like  the  one  Ramon  Zapata  drove 
from   Laredo.  Tex.,   to  Hector,   Minn. 

The  Zapatas  and  their  eight  children  stay 
in  a  two-room  shack  on  a  farm  near  Hector. 
Half  a  dozen  other  families  live  in  nearby 
shacks.  Ramon.  Thomasa  and  their  eldest 
son.  Alberto,  15.  work  in  the  fields,  while 
Julie.  13,  cooks  the  meals  and  keeps  house. 
The  younger  children,  ranging  down  to 
Marlanna.  4,  play  around  the  shacks  during 
the  day. 

They  play  baseball,  "touch'"  (tag),  "'baby 
latch"  (hopscotch — the  markings  drawn 
with  a  stick  in  the  ground)  and  "Going  to 
California"  (everybody  circling  round  a  child 
in  the  center  who  acts  the  part  of  a  hip- 
swinging  West  Coast  "senorita") . 

In  the  evening  the  families  assemble  be- 
fore the  two  TV  sets  in  their  camp.  Occa- 
sionally there  is  a  Spanish  dance  at  Hector 
or  Olivia  or  a  social  after  Sunday  afternoon's 
Spanish  Mass  at  Bird  Island.  Movies  are  a 
rare  treat.  They  cost  money,  and  the  reason 
for  coming  up  here   is  to  make  money. 

You  hear  tales  (usually  from  the  farmers) 
of  rich  migrants,  who  have  well-paying  jobs 
in  Texas  and  come  here  for  the  summer  as  a 
kind  of  working  vacation,  a  chance  for  the 
whole  family  to  be  together  in  the  fresh  air 
and  sunshine. 

Most  of  the  families  you  meet  say  the 
summer  migration  is  what  provides  nearly 
all  their  yearly  income. 

Pedro  Flores  says  back  in  Texas  he  was 
lucky  to  get  a  Job  earning  75  cents  an  hour. 
Others  earn  50  or  60  cents  an  hour  picking 
grapefruit  or  working  as  busboys  and  bus- 
girls  in  hotels,  jobs  that  are  part  time  or 
temporary.  Clergy  and  educators  in  close 
contact  with  the  migrants  agree  that  jobs 
in  Texas  are  very  scarce  indeed. 

Relatively  few  migrants  seem  to  have  given 
serious  thought  to  settling  in  one  of  the 
northern  states  where  Jobs  are  more  plenti- 
ful. 

Yet  a  spot  survey  of  two  dozen  families 
showed  none  of  them  want  their  children 
to  be  migrants. 

Instead,  they  dream  of  the  children  find- 
ing careers  as  teachers,  mechanics,  farmers, 
dentists,  grocers,  clerks  .  .  . 

The  churches,  particularly  the  Catholic 
Chiu-ch,  have  been  concerned  for  the  mi- 
grants for  the  past  20  years. 

Migrants  are  very  devout  people,  priests 
say.  though  they  express  their  devotion  dif- 
ferently than  northern  Catholics. 
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"They  set  a  good  example  for  our  people," 
says  Father  John  Slebenand,  jMistor  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Hector.  "They  go  up  to  the 
front  of  the  church  and  stretch  out  their 
arms  and  really  pray." 

Nearly  every  family,  whatever  else  they 
may  bring  with  them,  always  bring  their 
collection  of  "santos"  pictures,  which  they 
set  up  around  their  shack,  maybe  lighting 
vigil  lamps  before  them. 

"Their  approach  to  religion  is  not  Institu- 
tionalized," says  Father  Eugene  Hackert,  pas- 
tor of  St.  Clara's,  Clara  City.  "Church  at- 
tendance is  not  their  standard  of  faithful- 
ness. It's  strictly  a  jjerson-to-person  thing. 
Wonderful,  really.  What  we're  saying  now- 
adays the  church  should  aim  for.  But  it  can 
drive  an  institutionalized  priest  out  of  his 
skin." 

Father  Hackert  admits  the  Catholic 
Church  originally  concentrated  on  making 
sure  the  children  were  baptized  and  the  mar- 
riages blessed. 

Pour  years  ago  the  Crookston  Catholic 
diocese  applied  for  federal  funds  to  start  a 
welfare  program.  Prom  that  request  grew 
Migrants  Inc.,  which  now  runs  classes  for 
children  and  adults  throughout  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota. 

The  churches  now  work  together.  Father 
Hackert.  as  chairman  of  the  Minnesota  (and 
North  Dakota)  Catholic  Council  for  the 
Spanish  Speaking,  meets  frequently  with  the 
Rev.  George  TJaden,  who  heads  the  Minne- 
sota Council  of  Churches'  Migrant  Ministry, 
as  well  as  with  representatives  of  churches 
not  in  the  Council. 

"Our  main  effort  today  is  to  back  Migrants 
Inc.,"  says  Father  Hackert.  "We  try  to  have 
Masses  In  Spanish  and  furnish  volunteers, 
especially  for  religion  classes."  In  Hector  four 
nuns  and  two  C  of  C  volunteers  run  after- 
noon religion  lessons  together. 

Next  week  Bishop  Humberto  Madelros  of 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  will  visit  migrant  camps 
throughout  Minnesota  to  try  to  co-ordinate 
religious  instruction  given  here  with  that 
g^ven  in  Texas. 

The  Rev.  Harry  Sheets,  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  God  of  the  Abramac  Faith  in 
Hector,  heads  the  local  clergy  committee 
there. 

"All  our  churches  collect  clothing,  es- 
pecially for  children,  and  blankets.  The  mi- 
grants aren't  used  to  the  cold  weather,"  he 
says. 

"And  we're  trjrlng  to  get  local  radio  sta- 
tions to  put  on  Spanish  music.  You  see,  the 
farmers  tell  me  what  happens  is  the  migrants 
listen  to  Spanish  music  from  Cuba  on  their 
short  wave  radios. 

"And  mixed  In  with  music  is  propa- 
ganda .  .  .  It's  all  right  for  those  over  40. 
They're  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  wages 
and  conditions.  But  with  the  20  to  25-year- 
olds,  you  have  trouble." 

Aid   to   Migrant  Workers  Grows 
(By  Ann  Baker) 

Migrants  don't  live  as  long  as  other  people. 
Their  average  life  expectancy  is  49.  More 
migrant  children  die  before  they  are  one. 
More  mothers  die  giving  birth.  Migrants 
have  twice  as  much  flu  and  pneumonia  as 
other  people,  two  and  a  half  times  as  much 
TB.  three  times  as  many  accidents.  .  .  . 

So  says  a  sheet  of  statistics  compiled  by 
the  U.S.  Labor  Department  and  other  federal 
agencies. 

In  the  past  few  years,  efforts  ♦o  improve  the 
life  of  migrants  have  mushroomed  around 
Minnesota. 

The  state  Department  of  Health  has  six 
sanitation  Inspectors,  12  nurses  aided  by  half 
a  dozen  Spanish-speaking  women,  seven  fam- 
ily health  centers  and  two  dental  clinics 
scattered  throughout  Minnesota,  providing 
examinations  and,  as  much  as  possible,  care. 

That  project,  headed  by  Dr.  D.  S.  Fleming, 
is  in  its  seventh  year. 


The  biggest  attempt  to  help  migrants  la  by 
organization  called  Migrrants,  Inc..  which  de- 
veloped four  years  ago  as  a  result  of  varlotis 
churches'  efforts. 

This  year  Migrants.  Inc.,  has  520  paid  and 
volunteer  workers  running  six-week  educa- 
tional projects  in  16  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota  towns.  There  are  classes  for  the  chil- 
dren, "opportunity  centers"  furnishing  con- 
veniences like  home  town  Texas  newspapers 
and  vocational  counselling,  for  adults. 

At  one  town.  Hector,  50  teachers  applied  for 
19  positions  in  the  school. 

More  than  200  children  attend  the  school 
dally  while  their  parents  work  in  the  fields. 
Mrs.  Judy  Smith,  who  has  directed  that  area's 
school  for  the  last  four  years,  notes  that  for 
the  first  time  parents  have  taken  such  an 
Interest  in  the  lessons  that  even  when  it 
rains,  they  send  the  children  to  school,  and 
they  pop  around  themselves  to  look  In  on  the 
classes. 

Originally,  to  most  migrants  the  classes 
seemed  mainly  a  baby-sitting  service.  They 
appreciated  that,  in  itself,  for  when  left  at 
home  alone  the  children  often  had  accidents, 
especially  burns  from  overturned  kettles  and 
pans.  Taking  toddlers  and  babies  to  the  fields 
was  no  picnic  for  working  parents. 

Many  farmers,  and  consequently  towns- 
people, viewed  the  school  as  a  mixed  blessing. 
They  didn't  mind  classes,  in  English  or  any- 
thing else,  but  they  disliked  having  young 
women  recruited  from  their  labor  crews  to 
serve  as  classroom  aides.  And  they  suspected 
that  behind  the  lessons  might  be  an  effort 
to  organize  the  workers  into  some  kind  of 
union. 

As  a  result,  Migrants,  Inc.,  staff  members 
in  Hector  act  very  cautious.  Last  year  they 
moved  the  school  to  Olivia.  This  year  it's 
back  in  Hector,  but  when  reporters  visited 
last  week  the  staff  refused  to  take  them 
around  the  migrant  camps  for  fear  of  alien- 
ating the  farmers  once  again. 

""We  feel  Migrants,  Inc.,  should  be  working 
down  in  Texas  instead  of  here,"  Delwood 
Wolff,  a  Hector  farmer,  told  the  reporters. 

At  the  school,  38  babies  play  in  the  nursery 
headed  by  Mrs.  Muriel  Baumgartner,  R.N. 
Local  families  furnish  clothes,  cribs,  play 
pens,  toys.  Mexican  women  help  local  women 
bathe,  dress  and  play  with  the  babies. 

Another  75  youngsters,  aged  3  to  5,  are  in 
Head  Start  classes,  local  children  as  well  as 
migrants. 

Older  children  study  everything,  math, 
reading,  English. 

""They  do  a  very  nice  Job  of  working  to- 
gether," says  fifth  grade  teacher  Duane  Stoez. 
'"I'm  enjoying  these  children  tremendously 
and  would  like  to  have  them  coming  into  my 
fifth  grade  here  next  fall." 

But  few,  if  any,  will.  Of  the  migrants  who 
settle  in  Minnesota,  most  of  them  move  to  a 
city  where  they  can  find  Jobs  in  factories. 

"There's  no  reason  they  couldn't  settle 
here  if  we  had  any  industry."  says  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph Ginsburg,  chairman  of  Hector's  human 
relations  committee. 

The  Hector  school  costs  Migrants,  Inc., 
$43,000  to  run.  Most  of  the  money  goes  to 


Machines  Mat  Oust  Migrants 
(By  Bob  Ooligoskl) 
The  Renville  County  farmer  took  a  long 
look  at  a  family  of  migrant  workers  hoeing 
in  his  sugar  beet  field  and  then  turned  to 
tinker    with    a    shiny,  new    red    anc.    green 
machine  sitting  in  one  corner  of  his  barn. 
"This,   my   friend,"   he  said,   "is   the   new 
thinning  machine.  It  works  fine.  So  good,  in 
fact,  that  I  don't  plan  to  have  any  migrant 
labor  on  this  farm  next  year." 

The  farmer  is  Just  one  of  the  30  or  so 
Minnesota  growers  who  have  invested  $6,000 
to  $7,000  for  new  sugar  beet  thinning  ma- 
chines in  the  last  two  years.  When  enough 
of  their  neighbors  become  convinced  that  the 
new  machines  actually  will  do  everything 
the  manufacturers  claim,  many  of  the  18,000 
migrants  now  living  in  the  state  will  no 
longer  make  their  annual  pilgrimage  to  the 
beet  fields  of  Minnesota. 

That  day  may  come  next  year,  in  1975  or 
1980.  the  time  span  of  predictions  being 
made  by  farmers,  sugar  companies  and  the 
several  state  agencies  dealing  with  migrant 
laborers  in  Minnesota. 

Some  farmers  were  predicting  five  years  ago 
that  they  would  no  longer  need  migrant 
workers.  Many  of  the  growers  used  their 
prognostications  as  a  rationale  for  not  im- 
proving their  migrant  labor  camps,  hun- 
dreds of  which  were  and  still  are,  being 
operated  in  violation  of  state  health  depart- 
ment regulations. 

But  now  the  farmers  have  added  reason 
to  replace  their  migrants  with  machines. 

The  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Health  has 
adopted  a  series  of  tougher  regulations,  slated 
to  go  into  effect  next  summer,  which,  if  en- 
forced, will  compel  farmers  to  spend  him- 
dreds  of  dollars  improving  conditions  in 
many  of  the  760  migrant  camps  in  Minnesota. 
R.  V.  Mc Walter,  who  farms  1,600  acres  near 
East  Grand  Forks,  plans  to  "get  into  mechan- 
ical thinning  as  fast  as  I  can  because  of  these 
new  regulations.  I  know  a  lot  of  other  grow- 
ers win  do  the  same." 

One  of  the  most  pessimistic  predictions 
about  the  advent  of  the  mechanical  beet 
thinners  comes  from  a  migrant  labor  report 
issued  six  months  ago  by  the  state  health 
department: 

"Although  technical  breakthroughs  could 
speed  up  the  process,  most  forecasts  now  ex- 
pect widespread  mechanization  no  sooner 
than  10  to  15  years,  and  many  farmers  feel 
that  chemicals  and  machines  will  always  be 
more  sensitive  than  hand  labor  to  the  vagar- 
ies of  Minnesota  climate. 

"There  has  actually  been  a  sizable  increase 
in  demand  for  migrant  labor  In  Minnesota, 
and  delay  in  the  application  of  more  strict 
migrant  labor  camp  regulations  cannot  be 
Justified  by  assumptions  that  the  need  for 
hand  labor  is  disappearing." 

Some  farmers  who  have  bought  the  ma- 
chines complain  that  they  will  not  work 
properly  on  a  wet  field  or  on  acreage  with 
rolling  terrain. 

The  migrants  have  to  contend  with  better 
herbicides   that.    If    weather   conditions   are 
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ners and  to  doctor  and  dentist  care. 

Migrants,  Inc.'s,  total  budget  this  year  is 
$736,000  for  its  16  projects. 

'But  before  we  can  get  the  $302,000  from 
the  welfare  departments,  we  need  $75,000  in 
cash  to  match,"  says  James  Pish.  Migrants, 
Inc.,  director. 

""So  far  we've  been  promised  about  $7,000, 
half  from  the  Polk  County  Mlgrcnts  Coun- 
cil, half  from  a  group  of  migrants  in  Graf- 
ton, N.D." 

Migrants  belong  to  the  planning  commit- 
tees that  meet  weekly  at  the  schools.  Even- 
tually, Fish  hopes,  migrants  may  take  over 
administration  of  his  whole  program. 

"That  would  put  me  out  of  a  Job."'  he  says, 
"but  it's  what  ought  to  happen." 


almost  as  well  as  a  migrant  with  a  hoe  can. 

Farmers  also  are  hiring  more  youngsters 
from  nearby  communities  to  supplement  the 
machines  and  herbicides.  It  is  this  combina- 
tion of  mechanical  thinners,  herbicides  and 
"back-up  youth  labor"  that  will  eventually 
replace  the  migrant  workers. 

According  to  the  State  Department  of  Em- 
ployment Security,  some  750  to  800  Minne- 
sota youngsters  have  signed  up  this  summer 
to  work  in  the  beet  fields  under  a  "youth 
sugar  beet  program."  More  than  400  of  these 
high  school  students  are  working  in  the  Red 
River  Valley. 

A  department  spokesman  said  that  "grow- 
ers are  becoming  more  cordial  toward  hiring 
the  youngsters  this  year."'  The  student  work- 
ers generally  return  home  every  night,  and 
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Association  convention  In  Atlantic  City  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  June  26. 

However,  the  burden  of  thU  letter  does  not 
concern  the  National  Newspaj>er  Association 
In  any  way. 

It  has  been  my  conviction  for  many  years 
that  the  problems  of  the  American  ghetto 
will  not  be  solved  in  the  ghetto.  I  am  very 
eager  to  present  to  you  or  to  the  proper  per- 
son m  your  department  a  plan  to  alleviate 
and  begin  a  solution  to  the  ghetto  problem. 
Ghetto  residents,  I  believe,  must  somehow 
be  removed  from  their  Impoverished  environ- 
ment and  placed  in  other  localities  where 
they  can  see  and  experience  a  different  way 
of  life. 

The  format  for  this  idea  actually  has  been 
operational  for  several  years.  To  illustrate, 
the  American  Field  Service  has  conducted  for 
many  years  an  exchange  program  in  which 
foreign  students  have  been  brought  into 
American  homes  to  spend  their  senior  year 
in  high  school.  These  foreign  students,  by 
and  large,  come  from  the  most  affluent  homes 
in  their  native  lands,  and  their  parents  can 
afford  to  send  them  to  American  schools 
without  the  help  of  the  American  Field  Serv- 
ice program. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  might, 
with  considerably  more  benefit  to  the  na- 
tion, encourage  a  program  of  removing 
ghetto  youngsters  from  their  present  en- 
vironment and  placing  them  in  small  town 
American  homes  during  their  senior  year 
in  high  school.  During  tills  period  all  efforts 
should  be  lient  toward  placing  these  Individ- 
uals In  situations  where  they  can  begin  to 
learn  a  vocational  skill. 

As  you  know.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clifford  Hardin  is  from  Nebraska.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  Secretary  Hardin,  and  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  if  some  sort  of  coordination 
and  cooperation  can  be  developed  between 
your  two  departments,  we  may  be  able  to 
implement  such  a  domestic  exchange  pro- 
gram. 

It  seems  obvious  that  this  program  will 
have  to  be  a  unilateral  one  for  most  rural 
wliite  parents  would  be  reluctant  to  send 
their  children  to  live  under  ghetto  condi- 
tions for  an  entire  year  or  even  shorter 
period. 

I  have  lived  in  both  New  York  and  Chicago. 
I  know  something  of  ghetto  conditions  in 
tjoth  places  as  well  as  in  the  near  north 
side  of  Omaha. 

I  reiterate  that  I  don't  believe  the  answer 
to  the  American  ghetto  can  ever  be  found 
in  the  ghetto. 

WUl  you  please  give  me  the  benefit  of  your 
opinion    about    this    critical    matter? 
Cordially, 

Jack  Lough, 
Acting  President,  National  Newspaper 
Association. 

[From  the  Omaha   (Nebr.)    World-Herald, 

July  20,  1969) 

Jack   Lough's    Example 

Jack  Lough,  editor  of  the  Albion  News  and 
president  of  the  National  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion, has  proposed  that  the  administration 
sponsor  a  plan  to  put  ghetto  youths  in  small- 
town American  homes  for  their  senior  year 
in  high  school. 

The  Nebraska  newsptaperman  believes 
young  people  so  exposed  would  have  wider 
horizons  and  might  be  motivated  to  have  a 
similar  kind  of  life.  That  may  be  a  practical 
idea.  Or  it  may  not. 

But  Lough's  profxjsai  demonstrates  that 
some  small  town  people  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  problems  of  the  cities  and  are  will- 
ing to  make  proposals  about  how  their  com- 
munities can  help. 

Such  proposals  should  be  an  Inspiration  to 
those  who  live  in  tlje  cities,  but  whose  con- 
cern about  inner  city  problems  seems  to  wax 
and  wane  according  to  the  degree  of  danger. 
When  violence  threatens  or  is  in  progress, 
the  majority  Is  mightily  concerned  about 
putting  down   the   violence,  and   it  talks   a 
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great  deal  about  doing  what's  necessary   to 
break  down  racial  barriers. 

But  as  time  goes  on,  as  hatreds  continue 
and  racial  Unes  harden,  men  of  good  will 
seem  to  have  fewer  ideas  as  to  what  to  do 
about  it. 

We  should  help  neighborhoods  initiate  and 
carry  through  programs  of  their  own.  What 
else  should  we  do? 

Work  tlirough  church  organizations? 

Certainly. 

Continue  good  programs  such  as  Head 
Start  and  Project  Chance? 

By  all  means.  We  dare  not  slacken  on  any 
educational  program  that  has  demonstrated 
its  value. 

Push  for  open  housing  and  other  civil 
rights  measures  at  both  the  state  and  com- 
munity level?  Certainly,  push  hard  and  use 
legislation  once  It  is  on  the  books. 

Open  the  door  to  industrial  and  craft  jobs, 
union  and  nonunion?  Absolutely. 

Train  and  hire  more  people  for  office  and 
sales  Jobs?  Sure  enough. 

Encourage  more  young  people  to  continue 
education  after  high  school  and  learn  spe- 
cial skills?  Let's  do  that. 

However,  it  is  one  thing  to  make  general 
statements  and  another  to  put  them  into 
concrete  form. 

Gov.  Tiemann  has  profKJsed  a  vocational- 
technical  school  so  located  that  It  can  give 
special  attention  to  young  people  on  Oma- 
ha's Near  North  Side.  This  is  an  excellent 
idea   and  we  indorse  it  fully. 

What  might  such  a  school  teach  that 
would  catch  the  imaginations  of  those  it  is 
trying  to  reach?  How  could  it  build  enthu- 
siasm for  technical  training? 

Peter  Drucker,  In  his  recent  l)ook,  "The 
Age  of  Discontinuity."  says  that  a'  great 
challenge  the  world  around  li  to  make  poor 
people  productive  to  fit  them  to  new  skills 
in  a  time  when  brainpower  is  almost  every- 
thing. He  tears  away  some  of  the  mystique 
about  new  era  Jobs. 

For  example,  he  says  that  the  require- 
ments for  a  computer  programmer  are  mas- 
tery of  junior  high  school  math,  three 
months  training  and  six  months  experience. 

The  number  of  people  who  could  qualify 
for  such  Job  if  they  had  the  desire  and  were 
guided  toward  them  is  obviously  greater  than 
the  number  now  seeking  them.  We  could  be 
a  more  productive  society,  and  we  don't  need 
miracles  to  bring  that  about. 

What  we  do  need  is  more  of  the  "What- 
can-I-do?'"  approach  indicated  by  Jack 
Lough.  For  every  workable  proposal  there 
may  be  a  hundred  that  are  not  quite  suitable. 
But  what  of  that?  The  important  thing 
Is  that  we  make  a  personal  commitment, 
and  keep  on  working. 

Someday,  if  we  work  hard  enough,  we're 
going  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  cities. 

[Prom  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Journal  and  Star, 

July  13,  19691 

Plan  for  the  Ghetto 

As  president  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Association,  Nebraska  publisher  Jack  Lough 
of  the  Albion  News  has  advanced  an  intrigu- 
ing plan  to  help  alleviate  ghetto  problems 
over  the  country. 

Lough's  proposal,  put  forth  in  a  letter  to 
George  Romney,  secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  would  provide  for 
youngsters  from  the  big  city  ghettoes  to 
spend  their  senior  year  of  high  school  in 
small  town  homes. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  such  an  experi- 
ence, handled  properly  could  be  decidedly 
constructive  for  many  boys  and  girls  from 
th::  slum  areas.  Aside  from  being  introduced 
to  a  different  way  of  life,  the  young  people 
might  realize  the  opportunities  that  exist 
outside  the  ghetto. 

The  experience  could  be  a  two-way  street. 
Small  town  residents  might  come  to  appre- 
ciate a  little  more  the  severity  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities. 

For  such  a  program  to  work,  the  small 


town  hosts  would  have  to  accept  their  visitors 
as  they  are  and  not  expect  them  immediately 
to  become  carbon  copies  of  small  town  youth. 

But  programs  of  this  sort  have  yielded  vast 
advantages  on  an  international  basis.  It  very 
well  could  do  the  same  within  this  counry. 

Certainly  it  is  promising  enough  to  war- 
rant a  pilot  undertaking. 


THE  EXPANDING  EQUAL  RIGHTS  OP 
WOMEN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  light  of 
the  success  of  women  jockeys  in  obtain- 
ing their  rights,  and  current  publicity  re- 
garding women  who  are  attempting  to 
become  employed  in  positions  tradi- 
tionally held  by  men — baseball  umpires, 
mounted  police,  and  croupiers— I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  another  break- 
through in  equal  rights  and  opportu- 
nities for  women  and  a  breakdown  in 
sex  discrimination   practices. 

The  Professional  Race  Pilots  Associa- 
tion has  recently  decided  to  allow  women 
pilots  equal  consideration  for  participa- 
tion in  their  air  races.  These  are  closed 
course  pylon  air  races  in  experimental 
aircraft. 

This  decision  was  reached  by  the  Pro- 
fessional Race  Pilots  Association  as  a 
result  of  a  written  protest  by  one  of  its 
members,  Mrs.  Betty  Skelton  Prankman, 
of  Willis,  Mich.  An  exceptionally  well- 
qualified  and  experienced  pilot  with  sev- 
eral thousand  hours  of  national  and  in- 
ternational flying  time  over  the  past  27 
years,  Mrs.  Frankman  is  the  wife  of  a 
licensed  pilot — also  a  member  of  the 
PRPA — and  is  the  vice  president  and 
director  of  the  women's  advertising  and 
marketing  department  in  the  Campbell- 
Ewald  Advertising  Co. 

Mrs.  Prankman  has  been  working  over 
a  period  of  20  years  for  the  recognition 
by  the  PRPA  of  qualified  women  pilots 
in  qualified  aircraft.  She  has  now  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  association's  con- 
science and  bringing  to  an  end  its  in- 
formal policy  of  excluding  women  pilots 
from  participating  equally  with  the  men 
in  PRPA-sponsored  air  racing  competi- 
tions. 

Happily  this  successful  effort  to  obtain 
equal  opportunity  is  indicative  of  a 
growing  trend  and  encourages  us  that 
women  in  other,  less  glamorous  pursuits 
will  also  receive  the  same  equal  treat- 
ment. I  am  grateful  that  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  share  in  this  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  I  received  from  Mrs. 
Frankman  and  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Frank- 
man  to  Mr.  Robert  Downey,  president  of 
the  Professional  Race  Pilots  Association, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Campbell-Ewalo  Co.. 
Detroit,  Mich..  July  9,  1969. 
Senator  PHttip  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Attached  is  my  letter 
to  the  Professional  Race  Pilots  Association 
commending  the  organization  on  their  re- 
cent decision  to  and  discrimination  against 
women  pilots  in  air  racing. 

It  is  a  gross  understatement  to  say  that 
this  could  never  have  been  accomplished 
wlthovit  your  excellent  support  on  the  Issue. 
Your  inquiries  on  the  matter  were  largely 
responsible   for    their   decision,   and   women 


pilot*  all  over  the  country,  as  well  as  myself, 
are  most  grateful  to  you. 

My  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  for 
your  help. 

Cordially. 

Bbtty  Skelton  Prankman. 

July  9.  1969. 
Mr.  Robert  Downet, 

President,  Professional  Race  Pilots  Associa- 
tion, Whittier,  Calif. 

Dear  Bob:  I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for 
the  expeditious  and  completely  lair  manner 
in  which  you  personally  handled  my  protest 
letter  of  April  15. 

I  would  also  appreciate  your  convejring  my 
sincere  thanks  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
the  active  members  of  the  Professional  Race 
Pilots  Association  for  their  Just  consideration 
and  unbiased  decision  to  allow  women  pilots 
equal  consideration  in  future  air  races.  The 
PRPA  is  to  be  highly  complimented  on  the 
competent  and  expedient  manner  in  which 
they  handled  this  issue. 

I  personally  am  grateful  to  all  of  the  mem- 
bers who  supported  desegregation  on  the 
moral  basis  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  rather 
than  on  the  fear  of  a  legal  suit. 

Although  your  decision  presents  some  new 
problems  lor  the  organization,  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve it  will  result  in  air  racing  becoming  an 
even  more  interesting  competitive  sport  both 
for  participants  and  spectators. 

I  appreciate  your  full  cooperation  and  con- 
gratulate the  PRPA  for  taking  an  aggressive 
stop  forward  in  new  directions. 
Regards, 

Betty  S.  Prankman. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  KATHLEEN 
D.  MELLEN,  AUTHOR  OF  HAWAI- 
IAN HISTORIES 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  join  her  hosts  of 
friends  and  admirers  in  mourning  the 
passing  of  Mrs.  Kathleen  Dickenson 
Mellen  in  Honolulu  on  August  1, 

A  gracious  lady  whose  early  interest  in 
the  Hawaiian  people  led  her  to  write 
numerous  articles  and  books  on  Hawaiian 
history,  Mrs.  Mellen  was  known  as 
"kawahine  aloha  puuwai,"  which  means 
"the  woman  with  the  ever-loving  heart." 

She  was  beloved  for  her  understand- 
ing, friendship,  and  support  of  the  Ha- 
waiians.  Boi-n  at  Walrose,  an  estate  at 
Castlewood,  Va.,  Mrs.  Mellen  traveled  to 
Hawaii  in  1922. 

It  was  through  one  of  her  closest 
friends.  Princess  Abigail  Kawananakoa, 
that  she  came  to  know  and  love  the  Ha- 
waiian people.  From  this  affectionate 
relationship  flowed  her  literary  works 
about  major  figures  in  Hawaiian  history. 

On  June  3,  1922,  she  married  George 
Mellen,  an  advertising  and  newspaper 
man,  at  Washington  Place,  now  the 
Governor's  mansion. 

Shortly  after  their  marriage,  the  Mel- 
lens  built  a  home  on  the  slopes  of  Dia- 
mond Head,  where  she  was  to  spend  the 
rest  of  her  life. 

There,  for  many  years,  groups  of 
women  gathered  regiilarly  for  discus- 
sions she  led  on  art,  culture,  and  litera- 
ture. 

At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  edit- 
ing her  memoirs,  which  she  designed  to 
be  published  posthumously.  In  the  un- 
finished final  paragraph  of  her  book, 
she  wrote : 

I  am  grateful  to  the  fate  that  brought  me 
to  these  beautiful  islands  where  I  might 
know  the  rich  culture  of  many  lands.  I  have 
enjoyed  them  all.  .  .  . 


Of  the  many  tributes  paid  to  this  au- 
thoress, I  wish  to  quote  a  few : 

The  Reverend  Abraham  Akaka,  pas- 
tor of  Kawaiahao  Church : 

Kathleen  Mellen  was  more  than  a  friend  to 
our  Hawaiian  people.  She  was  a  loving  mother 
who  watched  over  us.  protected  us,  encour- 
aged us,  and  supported  our  causes  as  best 
she  knew  how  to  do.  Our  native  Hawaiians 
will  miss  her  strong  support. 

Honolulu  columnist  Eddie  Sherman: 
"Kathleen  Mellen  was  one  of  the  warmest 
human  beings  I've  ever  met  in  my  life — one 
who  had  so  much  empathy  and  understand- 
ing of  the  Hawaiian.  Her  many  volumes  will 
serve  as  a  legeicy  to  those  loved — the  people 
of  these  islands.  It  was  indeed  a  privilege  to 
have  known  Kathleen — truly  one  of  the  out- 
standing Individuals  I've  met  in  15  years  of 
newspaperlng." 

Monsignor  Charles  Kekumano,  Cathe- 
dial  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace: 

The  phrase  "Hawaiian  at  heart"  was  emi- 
nently true  of  Kathleen  Mellen  She  learned 
to  understand  Hawaiians  and  their  sensitivi- 
Ues  and  she  loved  them  deeply. 

Never  condescending  in  her  attitudes  to- 
ward Hawaiians,  she  was  in  awe  of  the  qual- 
ities that  made  them  gentle  of  spirit.  She 
once  told  me,  "Hawaiians  are  beautiful  peo- 
ple— and  their  beauty  needs  to  be  under- 
stood." 

Newspaper  columnist  Bob  Krauss: 
I  think  Kathleen's  great  contribution  lay 
m  her  defense  of  Hawaiian  kings  who  have  no 
throne,  of  subjects  who  have  no  land,  of 
pomp  that  has  no  place  to  go.  If  that  atti- 
tude is  decadent,  it  is  not  at  all  unique. 

Kathleen  was  a  nagging  conscience,  an  ac- 
cusing finger.  What  did  it  matter  that  res- 
toration of  the  monarchy  was  a  preposter- 
ous impossibility?  What  mattered  was  to  re- 
call the  day  of  glory  of  the  Hawaiian! 

And  so,  with  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Mel- 
len, the  life  of  a  compassionate,  articu- 
late writer  has  come  to  an  end.  But  her 
writings  will  be  a  lasting  memorial  to  a 
woman  with  an  ever-loving  heart  for  the 
Hawaiian  people. 

To  her  husband,  Mrs.  Fong  and  I  ex- 
tend our  heartfelt  sympathy  and  fond 
aloha  on  the  loss  of  a  devoted  wife  and 
helpmate. 

SENSELESS  RECORDKEEPING  RE- 
QUIREMENTS ON  SPORTING  GUN 
AMMUNITION  MUST  BE  ELIMI- 
NATED 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  voted  for  the  passage  of  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968,  I  did  so  because  I  felt 
it  was  a  necessary  measure.  I  was  not 
happy  with  all  the  features  of  the  bill, 
but  all  in  all,  I  thought  the  assets  out- 
weighed the  liabilities.  Since  that  time, 
I  have  become  aware  of  a  grave  inequity 
that  exists  as  a  result  of  this  legislation, 
a  provision  that  urmecessarily  biudens 
law-abiding  citizens  with  the  senseless 
registration  of  certain  types  of  ammuni- 
tion. At  the  time  I  voted  for  the  Gun 
Control  Act.  my  concern  was  with  the 
problems  of  crime  and  with  the  danger 
that  the  unregulated  use  of  firearms 
poses  for  our  society,  but  I  was  not  in- 
terested in  creating  a  lot  of  redtape 
procedures  which  are  unnecessarj-  to  gain 
the  primary  ends  of  the  act. 

All  parties  to  the  debate  surrounding 
the  question  of  added  Federal  controls 
on  firearms  are  agreed  that  convicted 
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felons,  narcotics  Addicts,  mental  incom- 
petents, habitual  drimkards,  and  similar 
persons  should  not  be  permitted  to  pur- 
chase or  possess  llrearms.  There  is  some 
disagreement,  however,  as  to  the  best 
means  to  effectual  e  this  purpose,  as  there 
is  deep  concern  imong  sportsmen  and 
other  legitimate  jwners  of  firearms  as 
to  the  applicatioi  of  such  controls  to 
their  interests,  an  3  I  share  their  concern 
and  interest. 

An  amendmeni  to  include  ammuni- 
tion as  well  as  fir(  arms  under  the  cover- 
age of  the  Gun  Cantrol  Act  of  1968  was 
a  last  minute  acdition  and  has  posed 
many  problems  i.nd  served  little  con- 
structive purpose. 

Section  922  <b)  5i  of  the  Gun  Control 
Act  provides  that  1  federal  firearms  license 
holders  must  reco  -d  the  "name.  age.  and 
place  of  residence"  of  persons  purchas- 
ing firearms  or  immunition.  The  au- 
thority granted  by  this  provision  has  been 
erroneously  inteiT  reted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  t(  serve  as  the  basis  for 
regulations  requiring  that  the  date, 
manufacturer,  ca  iber.  gage  or  type  of 
component,  quant  ty,  name,  address,  date 
of  birth,  and  mode  of  identification  be 
recorded.  The  reason  for  this  misinter- 
pretation and  increased  mandatory  in- 
formation probably  results  from  section 
923 1 g>  of  the  sane  act  providing  that 
licensees  must  n  aintain  records  "for 
such  period,  and  in  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulations  proscribe." 
But  in  my  opinior  ,  these  comprehensive 
recordkeeping  reqi  lirements  are  in  direct 
contradiction  of  t  le  statutory  authority 
of  the  law,  sectior  922  (bM5),  in  which 
Congress  clearly  s  pecified  the  extent  of 
the  information  tiat  could  be  required 
to  be  maintained  n  permanent  records. 
These  requiremen  s  have  been  described 
as  back  door  regi  stration,  and  there  is 
much  truth  in  thai  label. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  the  net  result 
of  these  recordkeeping  requirements  as 
they  apply  to  amrr  unition  to  be  simply  a 
large  mass  of  useless  records.  Indeed, 
those  in  the  Treaiiury  Department  who 
are  charged  with  e  nforcement  of  the  act 
are  the  first  to  ad  nit  that  such  records 
are  of  no  use  in  f  ghting  crime,  largely 
because  of  the  nature  of  ammunition  as 
a  fungible  article.  A  criminal  cannot  be 
traced  by  the  identification  of  a  bullet 
even  if  the  ammunition  was  registered, 
and  consequently,  the  requirement  does 
nothing  but  Impose  upon  the  time  and 
privacy  of  legititiate  purchasers  and 
sellers  of  ammuni  ,ion.  On  this  subject, 
it  seems  obvious  that  administrative  di- 
rection has  acted  o  circumvent  the  ex- 
press wishes  of  Congress  on  this  subject. 
Furthermore,  th;  requirements  are  a 
palpable  nuisance  x)  the  dealer  who  has 
to  keep  all  these  lecords  for  every  sale 
of  ammionition,  nc  matter  how  small  a 
quantity  is  Involved.  Many  ammunition 
sales  occur  in  quick  -sale  stores  where  un- 
necessary reglstrat:  on  merely  provides  an 
added  burden  on  s  ich  dealers  who  must 
participate  in  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
useless  exercise  in  i  edtape. 

As  a  result  of  these  inequities,  I  have 
joined  in  cosponsi  jring  S.  2718  which 
would  simply  do  avay  with  the  record- 
keeping requiremen  ts  in  cases  of  transac- 
tions in  anununitii>n  for  sporting  guns. 


It  would  not  affect  handgun  ammunition 
transactions,  nor  would  it  affect  any 
aspect  of  the  present  controls  over  long 
gun  ammunition  except  for  the  registra- 
tion requirements.  It  is  a  very  limited 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  need  to  do  now, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  not  only  re- 
move this  inequity,  but  to  get  these 
recordkeeping  requirements  off  the 
books  before  the  fall  himting  season  be- 
gins. Otherwise,  we  are  all  going  to  be 
hearing  from  a  lot  of  justifiably  angry 
constituents,  and  I  suggest  it  is  these 
petty  and  senseless  aspects  of  d.  regula- 
tory procedure  which  generate  the 
strongest  resentment.  On  the  basis  that 
the  existing  ammunition  regulations  ex- 
ceed the  provisions  of  the  law,  unduly  in- 
convenience legitimate  firearms  users 
and  serve  no  real  useful  purpose,  I  have 
cosponsored  S.  2718. 1  endorse  this  badly 
needed  legislation,  and  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues give  this  bill  their  favorable  con- 
sideration. Thank  you. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  2718,  introduced 
by  Senator  Bennett  and  cosponsored  by 
over  one- third  of  the  Senate,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.    2718 

A    bill    to   modify   ammunition   record- 
keeping requirements 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4182  of  title  26  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  subsection 
(cc 

"(c)  Records. — Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  922(b)(5)  and  923(g)  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  no  person  hold- 
ing a  Federal  license  under  chapter  44  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  re- 
quired to  record  the  name,  address,  or  other 
information  about  the  purchaser  of  shotgun 
ammunition,  ammunition  suitable  for  use 
only  in  rifles,  ,22  caliber  rimfire  ammuni- 
tion, or  component  parts  for  the  aforesaid 
types  of  ammunition." 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  NAVAL 
AIR  REWORK  FACILITY,  NORTH 
ISLAND,  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  July  15, 
1969,  marked  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  North  Island, 
San  Diego,  Calif.  This  major  industrial 
complex  has  provided  responsive  support 
to  naval  aviation  since  the  days  imme- 
diately following  World  War  I. 

Through  the  dedicated  efforts  of  past 
and  present  members  of  the  team  at 
North  Island,  the  Navy  has  been  pro- 
vided a  steady  flow  of  first-class  aircraft 
from  the  Curtiss  N-9  of  1919  to  the 
Phantom  jets  of  1969. 

During  periods  of  national  stress  be- 
ginning with  World  War  II  and  contin- 
uing through  the  present  Vietnam  con- 
flict, the  facility  has  provided  that  ex- 
tra effort  which  has  assured  our  forces  of 
the  quality  weapons  so  essential  to  com- 
bat success. 

Today,  the  Rework  Facility  employs 
more  than  7,600  military  and  civilian 
personnel  who  staff  shops,  ofiBces,  and 
laboratories  in  71  buildings.  The  plant 


processed  720  jet  fighters,  helicopters, 
and  early  warning  aircraft  during  fiscal 
year  1969,  plus  1,993  jet  engines  and  125,- 
000  aeronautical  components. 

The  Naval  Air  Rework  Facility  at 
North  Island,  one  of  seven  depot  level 
aircraft  rework  activities  of  the  naval 
shore  establishment,  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Naval  Air  Systems  Com- 
mand Representative,  Pacific.  These 
seven  activities  perform  a  complete 
range  of  rework  operations  on  desig- 
nated mission-essential  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

Work  of  the  seven  facilities  is  not  lim- 
ited to  stateside  service  and  each  dis- 
patches teams  of  technicians  to  forward 
areas  to  provide  support  to  combat 
forces.  This  greatly  increases  the  num- 
ber of  aircraft  in  the  combat  zone  and 
a.ssures  the  speedy  return  of  damaged 
planes  to  the  fieet. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  Naval  Air  Rework  Facility, 
North  Island,  has  overhauled  56  crash- 
damaged  P-4  Phantom  II  jet  fighters  at 
an  average  repair  cost  of  less  than  $270,- 
000.  Compared  with  a  replacement  cost 
of  $2.5  million,  the  savings  are  tremen- 
dous. During  the  same  period,  22  crash- 
damaged  helicopters  have  been  repaired 
and  returned  to  service  at  an  average  re- 
pair cost  of  less  than  $240,000  and  22 
P-8  Crusader  jet  fighters  at  an  average 
repair  cost  of  approximately  $105,000. 

To  accomplish  the  crash/combat  dam- 
age repairs,  many  new  techniques  have 
been  developed.  For  example,  in  1967, 
personnel  devised  a  means  of  mating  the 
two  halves  of  wing  center  sections  of  F-4 
aircraft  wings,  an  operation  previously 
thought  impossible.  This  led  to  the  re- 
pair of  many  severely  damaged  wings 
where  only  one  half  was  worth  saving. 
At  a  replacement  cost  of  approximately 
$175,000,  each  wing  reclaimed  repre- 
sents a  significant  saving. 

But  crash  damage  repair  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  work  of  the  Naval  Air 
Rework  Facility.  Much  of  the  workload 
consists  of  overhauling  aircraft  and  re- 
lated weapons  systems  which  have  com- 
pleted a  normal  service  tour  and  require 
Progressive  Aircraft  Rework. 

While  efficiently  and  skillfully  meeting 
present  needs,  the  Naval  Air  Rework 
Facility  is  preparing  for  the  future. 
Keeping  p>ace  with  advancing  technology 
requires  a  dynamic  program.  At  North 
Island  there  is  constant  updating  of 
facilities,  equipment  and  skills.  A  new 
structure  for  the  rework  of  E-2A  "Hawk- 
eye"  early  warning  aircraft  was  opened 
in  February,  1969,  as  the  first  step  in  a 
master  plan  for  orderly  development  of  a 
major  new  complex.  Too,  the  facility  Is 
quick  to  adopt  sophisticated  machines 
and  techniques  such  as  numerically  con- 
trolled shop  equipment,  electron  beam 
welding,  and  environmentally  controlled 
facilities. 

People — very  special  people — have 
been  the  key  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
rework  facility  through  Its  50-year  his- 
toiy.  Dedicated,  highly  motivated  men 
and  women  with  the  varied  professional 
and  technical  skills  demanded  by  aero- 
space technology  are  the  most  valuable 
resource  of  the  rework  facility.  The 
initiative  and  expertise  of  these  men  and 
women,  coupled  with  an  aggressive  and 
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farsighted  incentive  awards  program, 
has  made  Innovation  a  tradition  at 
North  Island — a  tradition  that  profits 
not  only  employees  but  has  saved  liter- 
ally millions  of  tax  dollars.  In  October 
of  1968  the  rework  facility  was  presented 
the  Navy  Cost  Reduction  Program  Out- 
standing Unit  Award  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud,  very  proud 
of  the  superior  job  my  fellow  Califorlans 
are  doing  to  assure  the  strength  of  our 
Navy's  air  arm.  As  the  Naval  Air  Rework 
Facility,  North  Island,  looks  to  the  fu- 
ture with  its  increasingly  complex  air- 
craft, using  more  advanced  powerplants 
and  electronics  systems.  I  am  confident 
that  it  will  provide  the  same  excellent 
maintenance  support  it  has  furnished  for 
the  past  50  years.  With  the  well-estab- 
lished tradition  of  timely  growth  which 
has  met  50  years  of  changing  Naval  avia- 
tion requirements  successfully,  person- 
nel of  the  rework  facility  can  face  a 
second  half  century  of  operation  vrfth 
pride  and  confidence. 


ROUGHING    THE    PIONEER 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  The 
Hawaiian  people  are  gratified  that  a  de- 
cision has  finally  been  rendered  grant- 
ing additional  services  from  all  sections 
of  the  mainland  to  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

However,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
pondered  the  question  recently  raised  in 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin:  How  can  we  justify  overlooking 
the  island's  pioneer  in  air  transporta- 
tion— Pan  American  World  Airways? 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  to  be 
second-guessing  the  decisionmakers,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  one  of 
the  five  carriers  given  new,  expanded 
routes  to  Honolulu  and  Hilo  should  have 
been  Pan  American,  the  carrier  that 
pioneered  commercial  service  from  the 
west  coast  to  Honolulu  as  early  as  1935. 
A  pioneering  spirit  developed  in  the  days 
of  the  Flying  Clipper  and  maintained 
vigorously  into  the  postwar  period,  as 
evidenced  by  inauguration  of  service 
from  the  cities  of  Seattle,  Portland,  San 
Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles,  continues 
unabated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  of  July  29,  1969, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ROUCRING  THE  PlONZER 

In  the  euphoria  sxirrqundlng  final  action 
In  the  long  Transpacific  Route  Case,  it  has 
been  forgotten  that  when  the  largesse  waa 
passed  out  the  airline  that  pioneered  Pa- 
cific air  travel  was  ignored. 

All  Pan  American  World  Airways  got  was 
more  competition  that  will  subject  it  to  sig- 
nificant traffic  erosion  on  all  Its  Pacific 
rooites.  Its  bid  for  new  connections  to  Hawaii 
from  points  in  the  U.S.  interior  was  denied 
even  as  other  lines  were  given  such  routes. 

CAB  also  deprived  Pan  Am  of  the  pas- 
senger feed  it  has  had  in  the  past  from 
American  Airlines  mainland  service  by  giving 
American  routes  to  Hawaii  and  the  South 
Psclfic. 

Aviation  circles  think  the  decision  may 
Increase  Pan  Am's  interest  in  a  merger  but 
even    the    most    likely    partner    has    been 


snatched  away.  Pan  Am  and  American  pre- 
viously had  route  structures  that  would 
have  fit  together  nicely.  Now,  however,  they 
have  parallel  South  Pacific  routee  and  a 
merger  might  raise  Justice  Department 
objections. 

AU   In  all   the  Pacific  pioneer  has   been 
roughly  handled. 


Returns  exceeded  15  per  cent.  Results  of 
the  poll  were  mailed  to  all  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees. 

The  poll  was  conducted  through  the  em- 
ployee magazine,  Features.  An  article  titled, 
"Is  This  Any  Way  To  Elect  A  President?* 
outlining  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Electoral 
College  System  and  the  several  suggested 
methods  of  reform,  preceded  the  question- 
naire. 


TRAVELERS  CORP.  EMPLOYEES 
FAVOR  DIRECT  ELECTION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  for  more 
than  3  years  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  has  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  study  to  the  problems  of  electoral 
reform.  This  important  issue,  however, 
should  not  be  discussed  solely  in  Con- 
gress. It  is,  in  truth,  a  public  issue  of  con- 
cern to  every  American. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  several  organiza- 
tions that  have  perfonned  a  valuable 
public  service  by  devoting  a  great  deal 
of  its  time  to  the  fostering  of  public 
awareness  and  debate  on  the  subject  of 
electoral  reform.  The  most  recent  issue 
of  the  bulletin  "Public  Affairs,"  released 
by  the  national  Chamber  for  the  third 
quarter  of  1969,  included  a  poll  taken 
by  the  Tiavelers  Corp.  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
Conducted  in  May  of  this  year,  this  poll 
surveyed  the  Travelers'  employees  on 
their  preferences  among  the  various 
methods  for  electing  the  President.  The 
poll  revealed  overwhelming  support  for 
direct  popular  election. 

I  commend  the  Travelers  Corp.  for  its 
efforts  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  its 
employees  this  subject  of  national  con- 
cern, and  especially  the  efforts  of  its 
secretary,  Mr.  Dayson  DeCourcy,  under 
whose  direction  this  significant  survey 
was  taken.  With  this  example  in  mind, 
perhaps  other  community-minded  com- 
panies will  join  the  Travelers  Corp.  in 
seeking  the  opinions  of  their  employees 
on  the  important  issue  of  electoral  re- 
form. 

Mr.  President,  the  results  of  this  poll 
conducted  among  27,000  employees  resi- 
dent in  49  States,  is  another  indication 
of  the  nationwide  support  for  the  pro- 
posed direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  timely  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Public  Affairs,  Third  Quarter,  1969] 

Travelers    Prefers   Direct-Votk    Botttk   to 

THE   Whtte   House 

In  May,  The  Travelers  CorpOTatlon  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  became  the  first  company 
of  Its  size  and  geographic  distribution  (fa- 
cilities all  over  the  country)  to  poll  Its  em- 
ployees on  their  preferred  method  of  electing 
the  President. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dayson  DeCourcy, 
Secretary  of  Public  Affairs,  the  firm  polled  Its 
27,000  employees  In  49  states  on  electoral  col- 
lege reform. 

The  survey  revealed: 

73  per  cent  favored  the  nationwide  popu- 
lar (direct)  vote. 

8.5  per  cent,  the  present  system. 

7.0  per  cent,  a  modification  of  the  present 
system 

6.0  per  cent,  the  proportional  method 

5.5  per  cent  the  district  method 


TRIBUTE  TO  SERGEANT  KENNETH 
S.  ANDRADE 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  a  person 
can  make  no  greater  sacrifice  for  the 
coimtry  he  loves  than  to  give  his  life  for 
it.  Such  was  the  ultimate  sacrifice  that 
Sgt.  Kenneth  S.  Andrade  made  for  his 
coimtry  in  Vietnam. 

Sergeant  Andrade  was  killed  by  a  gre- 
nade on  February  27,  1968,  in  an  attack 
by  enemy  troops  on  a  defense  perimeter 
10  miles  west  of  Dak  To,  South  Vietnam. 

For  his  courageous  acts  of  valor  and 
untiring  dedication  to  his  men.  Sergeant 
Andrade  was  awarded  posthumously  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross,  the  Nation's 
second  highest  award  for  heroism. 

In  recounting  the  story  of  Andrade's 
acts  of  heroism  that  saved  his  men  but 
cost  liim  his  life,  Pfc.  William  A.  Edwards 
wrote: 

Sgt.  Andrade.  acting  in  the  absence  of  the 
platoon  leader,  rushed  up  and  down  the  line 
shouting  commands,  pointing  out  targets 
and  encouraging  his  men  while  constantly 
being  exposed  to  the  deadly  automatic  weap- 
ons, grenades,  and  small  arms  fire. 

In  further  tribute  to  this  brave  and 
outstanding  American,  an  outdoor  am- 
phitheater in  Vietnam  has  been  named 
Andrade  Bowl  in  his  honor. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senatoi's  to  the  fact  that  another  An- 
drade son,  Kenneth's  younger  brother 
Robert,  also  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice 
for  his  country  in  Vietnam. 

S.  Sgt.  Robert  S.  Andrade  was  killed  by 
a  mortar  shell  on  February  10,  1966, 
shortly  after  the  25th  Division  arrived 
at  Cu  Chi,  South  Vietnam.  Robert  An- 
drade was  posthumously  awarded  the 
Silver  Star  for  gallantry  in  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "Vietnam 
Theatre  Named  for  Heroic  Islander," 
published  in  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  of 
August  8,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Vietnam  Theatek  Named  for  Heroic 

Islander 

(By  Jim  Hanney) 

An  outdoor  amphitheatre  in  Vietnam  has 
been  named  Andrade  Bowl  In  memory  of 
Platoon  Sgt.  Kenneth  S.  Andrade,  of  Hono- 
lulu. He  was  the  second  member  of  his  fam- 
ily to  be  killed  In  Vietnam. 

Andrade,  37,  was  killed  by  a  grenade  on 
Feb.  27,  1968,  in  an  attack  by  enemy  troops 
on  a  defense  perimeter  10  miles  west  of 
Dak  To. 

He  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  posthumously,  the  nation's  second 
highest  award  for  heroism,  for  his  role  In  the 
bitter  action. 

A  younger  brother,  S/Sgt.  Robert  S.  An- 
drade. 33,  was  killed  by  a  mortar  sheU  Feb. 
10,  1966,  shortly  after  the  25th  Division 
arrived  at  Cu  Chi. 

Robert  Andrade  was  a  member  of  Com- 
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that  upset  Punahou  in  a  celebrated  game 
before  a  sellout  crowd  at  Honolulu  Stadium. 

Robert  had  been  a  fullback  on  the  lolani 
championship  team  of  1960. 

The  deaths  of  the  Andrade  brothers  marked 
the  second  time  Island  brothers  were  killed 
in  Vietnam.  Rudy  Sagon  was  killed  in  1965 
and  his  brother,  Stanley,  died  In  1966. 


DIVERSION  OF  ARCTIC  WATERS 
SOUTHWARD 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  some  5 
years  I  have  been  discussing  at  various 
times  before  the  Senate,  in  committees, 
and  in  speeches  that  I  have  made  around 
the  country  the  concept  of  bringing  arc- 
tic flowing  waters  from  the  north  of  the 
continent,  southward  into  parched  areas 
of  the  West.  Middle  West,  and  even  the 
Great  Lakes  region. 

Oftentimes  I  have  felt  that  I  was  cry- 
in?  in  the  wilderness.  Many  have  doubted 
the  political  feasibility  of  such  a  pro- 
posal, and  a  few  have  challenged  the 
economic  feasibility.  But  I  believe  that  it 
is  inevitable  that  we  work  out  a  plan  of 
using  waters  that  are  wasted  in  areas 
that  are  sufifering  from  lack  of  water. 

Consequently,  I  was  most  pleased  to 
read  an  article  written  by  Harold  Hughes, 
and  published  in  the  Portland  Oregonian 
for  July  31.  The  article  quoted  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hickel  as  saying 
that  he  had  talked  with  Prime  Minister 
Pierre  Trudeau.  of  Canada,  about 
importing  Canadian  water  to  relieve 
parched  areas  of  the  West,  and  that  he 
had  reminded  Mr.  Trudeau  that  great 
rivers  of  the  north  are  just  running  into 
the  ocean  and  that  we  could  have  arctic 
waters  for  the  West. 

This  is  tremendously  heartening.  I  con- 
gratulate Secretary  Hickel  and  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau  and  all  others  who  are 
now  seriously  considering  this  possibility. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hickel    Reports    Talks   on    Importing  Ca- 
NADIAN   Water  to   Western   UNrrED  States 

(By  Harold  Hughes* 
Se.attle. — Secretary  of  Interior  Walter  J. 
Hickel.  fielding  questions  from  the  western 
governors,  said  Wednesday  he  has  talked  with 
Premier  Pierre  Trudeau  about  importing  wa- 
ter from  Canada  to  help  parched  areas  of  the 
West. 

Hickel  said  he  had  reminded  Canada  that 
Alaska  feeds  Canada's  arctic  waters  and  the 
great  rivers  of  the  North  are  "just  running 
into  the  ocean." 

Looking  ahead  10  years,  Hickel  said,  "we 
could  have  arctic  waters  for  the  West." 

The  secretary's  comment  followed  a  state- 
ment by  Gov.  Stan  Hathaway  of  Wyoming 
that  he  thought  the  real  solution  to  the 
western  water  shortage  lies  In  importing  Ca- 
nadian waters. 

Hathaway  then  asked  If  the  administration 
had  been  doing  any  planning,  as  'if  we  don't 
get  started,  we  are  going  to  be  dried  out  in 
a  few  years." 

"It  has  already  been  discussed.  I  met  with 
Premier  Trudeau  on  this  a  month  ago," 
Hickel   replied. 

In  the  water  discussion,  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan  of  California  Jokingly  told  Gov.  Dan 
Evans  of  Washington,  "We'll  trade  you  a 
university  for  some  water." 

Aside  from  this  quip  the  governors  were 
serious  in  discussing  their  problems  in  the 
field  of  natural  resources  with  Interior  offi- 


cials, ranging  through  water,  mining,  recre- 
ation, Indians,  to  air  and  water  pollution 
problems. 

Gov.  Tom  McCall.  who  presided  over  the 
Wednesday  session,  opened  up  with  a  pro- 
posal that  the  Western  states  Join  in  a  "con- 
servation compact"  to  establish  standards 
for  air  and  water  quality  controls. 

PROBLEMS    cited 

"We  need  to  blend  together  in  purpose  and 
objective  through  area-wide  covenants  of 
conservation.  The  oil  in  the  channel  of  Santa 
Barbara,  the  DDT  in  the  salmon  of  Alaska, 
the  soft  shells  of  the  eggs  of  the  brown  pell- 
can,  are  all  Joint  problems  of  the  family  of 
the  West,"  the  Oregon  governor  said. 

McCall  then  proposed  that  "some  archi- 
tecture from  the  past"  be  reused,  citing  com- 
pacts among  the  states  for  fisheries,  educa- 
tion and  recently  a  nuclear  compact. 

McCall  said.  "We've  served  man's  material 
needs:  Now  let's  serve  his  spirit." 

The  Oregon  governor  introduced  Secretary 
Hickel.  saying  that  "I  have  been  more  than 
reassured   by  his  evenhandedness  in  office." 

Hickel  was  asked  by  Governor  Hathaway 
if  he  Intended  to  continue  the  multl  purpose 
policy  of  public  land  use.  "or  were  the  radi- 
cal conservationists  going  to  get  the  upper 
hand?" 

Hickel  said  he  wanted  to  reiterate  his  con- 
troversial statement  he  made  on  taking 
office — "I  am  not  for  conservation.  We  have 
to  catalog  public  lands,  decide  what  is  their 
best  use.  whether  for  scenery,  recreation,  or 
mining." 

He  .said  when  the  Public  Land  Law  Com- 
mission completes  its  work  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  "are  going  to  have 
to  face  that  problem." 

In  discussing  Indian  problems.  Hickel 
promised  the  governors  "you  are  going  to 
have  an  Indian  as  commissioner  of  Indians," 
but  he  said  that  a  whole  group  of  new  faces 
would  be  needed  to  "clear  out  the  bureauc- 
racy" In  the  Indian  Bureau. 

John  T.  Middleton,  commissioner  for  the 
National  Air  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion, flatly  told  the  governors  he  believed  the 
"internal  combustion  engine  must  go  if  air 
pollution  control  is  ever  to  be  accomplished." 

He  said  that  millions  of  dollars  in  research 
are  being  spent  on  new  propulsion  methods 
for  autos  and  trucks. 

Middleton  said  new  propulsion  methods 
must  come  as  there  Is  no  device  that  will  do 
the  Job  on  the  internal  combustion  engine. 

He  said  the  federal  government  hoped  to 
svoid  the  need  for  the  states  to  set  up  their 
own  auto  inspection  programs  to  see  that 
antipollutant  devices  on  the  new  cars  are 
maintained. 

He  said  he  had  issued  a  regulation  this 
week  requiring  manufacturers  to  inform 
car  buyers  in  their  guidebooks  how  the 
devices  work  and  how  to  service  them. 


PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, August  11,  1969.  I  introduced,  with 
the  cosponsorship  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  iMr.  Sparkmani,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency; the  Senator  from  Texas  iMr. 
Tower),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  iMr. 
Percy  » ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  GooDELL* .  all  members  of  that  com- 
mittee. S.  2821.  the  administration's  bill 
to  provide  for  Federal  participation  in 
the  development  of  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation systems. 

Piior  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill, 
informal  conferences  were  held  between 
the  chairmen  and  the  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  the  Committee  on 
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Commerce.  As  a  result  of  the  discussions. 
It  was  mutually  agreed  that  because  the 
bill  is  primarily  related  to  the  problems 
of  urban  transportation,  the  bill  should 
properly  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  for  initial 
hearings  and  action,  with  a  further  im- 
derstanding  that  should  any  features  de- 
velop which  are  properly  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
that  committee  would  have  ample  op- 
portunity to  consider  them  before  the 
bill  would  be  reported  to  the  Senate.  The 
Parliamentarian  concurred  in  this  deci- 
sion, and  the  bill  was  so  referred. 

This  explanation  should  have  been 
made  when  the  bUl  was  introduced.  It  is 
made  now  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  DODD  BE- 
FORE NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF 
PETROLEUM  RETAILERS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  address  the  delegates  of  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Petroleum  Retailers  at  the  Hil- 
ton Hotel  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  yesterday, 
August  11, 1969. 

Because  I  was  in  Hartford  addressing 
this  fine  group  of  small  businessmen,  I 
was  not  able  to  be  present  for  two  roll- 
call  votes.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  in  the  aCBrmative. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  remarks  to  the 
National  Congress  of  Petroleum  Retailers 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 


Mr.  Toastmaster,  ladies  and  gentleman:  It 
was  the  Invention  of  the  automobile,  more 
than  anything  else,  which  was  responsible 
for  a  major  Industrial  evolution  in  the 
United  States:  the  growth  of  the  petroleum 
Industry. 

As  the  number  of  cars  Increased,  so.  too, 
did  the  consumption  of  fuel  and  the  volume 
of  services  they  reqtxlred. 

As  highways  criss-crossed  the  country  and 
the  continent  seemed  to  grow  smaller,  the 
petroleum  Industry  witnessed  an  tmprece- 
dented  expansion. 

Aa  methods  of  mass  production  were  In- 
troduced and  the  countryside  became  vir- 
banlzed,  the  petroletim  Industry,  graced  by 
competent  leadership  and  sheltered  by  bene- 
flcient  tax  laws,  garnered  astounding  profits. 
Today,  9  per  cent  of  the  American  wage 
earner's  take-home  pay  Is  spent  on  transpor- 
tation, with  the  lEirgest  portion  being  spent 
on  automotive  maintenance  and  fuel. 

Despite  this  large  slice  of  the  economic  pie, 
nna  despite  the  unsurpassed  success  of  the 
petroleum  industry  as  a  whole,  however, 
75,000  small  businessmen  were  forced  to  close 
their  gasoline  stations  last  year. 

In  an  attempt  to  discover  the  answer  to 
this  strange  anomaly,  the  Senate  Antitmst 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
the  ranking  member,  recently  held  hearings 
on  the  subject.  The  central  question  which 
framed  the  hearings  was  why,  in  an  age  of 
automotive  prosperity,  the  profits  of  the  pe- 
troleum Industry  have  not  sifted  dowB  to  the 
retailers'  level. 

Although  the  answer  was  not  totally  un- 
expected, we  were  shocked  to  learn  of  the 
magnitude  and  severity  of  the  problem. 

We  had  no  Idea  that  the  franchise  system 
in  this  country  was  so  riddled  with  abuse. 

We  did  not  know  that  the  franchisee,  the 
gasoline  retailer,  was  no  longer  an  independ- 


ent small  buslneemnan,  but  rather  had  been 
relegated  to  the  position  of  being  an  eco- 
nomic vassal  of  the  franchleor,  the  giant*  ot 
the  petroleum  Industry. 

We  did  not  know  that  the  threat  of  can- 
cellation of  a  franchise  was  wielded  as  a 
meat  cleaver  by  the  company  over  the  head 
of  the  operator. 

We  know  now,  however,  as  most  of  you 
know  all  too  well,  about  those  alluring 
newspaper  advertisements  which  called  on 
you  to  "be  your  own  boss,  earn  $10,000  a 
year,  run  a  Brand  X  tatlon",  but  which 
never  told  you  that  the  chances  of  success 
were  extremely  slim. 

In  fact,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in- 
dicates that:  the  average  annual  profite  for 
a  service  station  operator  are  only  $3,000; 
one  out  of  every  three  stations  opened  each 
year  falls;  and,  only  5  percent  of  the  gas 
retailers  earn  more  than  $10,000  annuaUy. 
Most  of  you  here  learnad  through  experi- 
ence what  we  learned  In  the  hearings;  name- 
ly, that  In  order  to  survive  and  to  keep  your 
gasoline  franchise,  you  must  "play  ball"  with 
the  petroleum  companies. 

One  witness  who  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee was  the  second  largest  dealer  in  his 
area.  However,  he  did  not  sell  as  many  of  his 
company's  tires  as  he  did  another  brand. 
Without  warning,  he  soon  received  a  letter 
announcing  that  his  franchise  would  not  be 
renewed. 

Another  dealer's  franchise  •was  cancelled 
when  he  made  several  requests  to  the  com- 
pany to  build  a  third  service  bay  so  that  the 
station  might  qualify  as  a  state  inspection 
outlet. 

We  learned  that  the  mere  threat  of  can- 
cellation is  usually  an  effective  means  of 
encouraging  gasoline  retailers  to  purchase 
trading  stamps,  promote  give-away  games, 
and  sell  company  products,  for  the  industry's 
dictates  are  simple:  "comply  with  the  de- 
mands, or  be  replaced  by  some  one  who 
•will". 

Witness  after  witness  told  how  service  sta- 
tion operators  had  put  their  backs  and 
hearts  Into  an  operation  only  to  have  their 
franchises  cancelled  by  a  hot  shot  young 
regional  onanager  because  they  refused  to 
knuckle  under. 

The  message  from  the  Subcommittee's 
hearings  came  through  loud  and  clear.  In  a 
society  which  reveres  free  enterprise,  "laissez- 
faire"  economic  policy  Is  certainly  the  Ideal. 
But  when  "hands  off"  results  In  such  mal- 
practices as  short-term  lease  cancellation,  it 
Is  time  for  government  regulation. 

The  regulation  we  propose  is  entiled  "The 
Fairness  in  Franchising  Act".  It  responds 
to  tlie  problem  by  requiring  first,  that  a 
franchise  may  be  cancelled  for  reasons  of 
substantial  non-compliance  by  the  dealer. 
It  requires  the  company  to  show  good 
cause  if  the  reasons  for  his  cancellation  are 
challenged.  Also  if  the  franchisor  does  have 
a  good  reason  for  cancelling,  he  cannot  take 
advantage  of  short  notice  and  buy  back  the 
independent  dealers'  assets  at  a  low  price.  He 
must  give  the  retailer  at  ".east  90  days'  notice 
so  that  the  retailer  can  wind  up  his  affairs  in 
an  orderly  and  profitable  fashion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  once  a  dealer  Is  re- 
lieved of  the  weight  of  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious cancellation  practices,  he  can  be- 
come more  sensitive  to  market  opportuni- 
ties, thereby  better  serving  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  travelling  public. 

Unlike  early  antitrust  laws,  the  Fairness 
in  Franchising  Act  responds  directly  to  the 
unique  competitive  position  of  the  inde- 
pendent operator.  It  does  not  deal  with  the 
disruption  of  competition  in  the  classic 
sense,  lor  In  the  franchise  system,  the  anti- 
competitive villain  is  the  retailer's  own  sup- 
plier, his  petroleum  company. 

Oil  producers  can  control  prices  in  an  en- 
tire market  by  controlling  the  prices  of  one 
company-owned  station.  Tlie  petroleum  com- 
pany Is  happy  to  take  a  loss  on  one  station 


If  It  can  force  other  stations.  Including  some 
of  Its  own  dealers,  to  sell  their  gas  at  rough- 
ly the  same  rate. 

Prices  In  an  entire  major  city  can  some- 
times be  regulated  by  subsidizing  one  serv- 
ice station. 

Tactics  like  this  benefit  no  one.  Consumers 
lose.  Industrious  men  are  put  out  of  busi- 
ness. Faith  In  the  free  enterprise  system  is 
shaken. 

The  members  of  the  Subcommittee  were 
determined  to  provide  a  remedy  to  this  par- 
ticular problem,  and  section  6  of  "the  Fair- 
ness in  Franchising  Act"  provides  such  a 
remedy.  The  offended  retailer  need  not  wait 
for  action  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
which  used  to  be  the  case.  Instead,  he  may 
bring  the  action  against  the  violating  sup- 
plier himself.  In  effect,  the  Fairness  in  Fran- 
chising Act  aUows  a  franchisee  to  bring  civil 
antitrust  action  against  a  franchUor. 

In  a  sense,  the  problem  of  the  gasoline 
retailer  is  symptomatic  of  the  general  plight 
of  all  small  businessmen  In  the  United 
States.  The  giants  of  industry  are  growing 
even  larger.  Government  Is  becoming  more 
complex.  As  a  resvUt.  all  too  frequently  both 
are  Insensitive  to  the  demands  of  the  small 
btislnessmen. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  a  new  bill 
of  rights  for  the  small  businessman,  and  1 
am  hopeful  that  the  Fairness  in  Franchis- 
ing Act  will  be  the  cornerstone  of  these 
rights. 

At  the  moment,  the  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee  is  prepared  to  report 
"The  Fairness  In  Franchising  Act"  favorably 
to  the  full  Judiciary  Committee.  With  a  lit- 
tle effort  on  the  part  of  Interested  Senators, 
the  bill  could  pass  the  Senate,  and,  per- 
haps, with  a  little  bit  of  luck  even  be  en- 
acted before  the  curtain  falls  on  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  9l6t  Congress. 

The  Fairness  In  Franchising  Act,  however. 
Is  only  a  first  step.  More  needs  to  be  done,  for 
the  problems  which  face  the  small  buslness- 
msui  are  the  same  as  those  which  face  all 
of  us. 

Our  courts  and  legislatures,  for  example, 
have  been  zealously  protective  of  the  rights 
of  felons  and  murderers.  They  have  not  been 
nearly  as  active  In  providing  safety  for  citi- 
zens on  the  streets,  or  for  businessmen  who 
stay  open  after  dark. 

Criminals  continue  to  have  easy  access  to 
guns  while  law  enforcement  agencies  are  se- 
riously undermanned.  Last  year,  for  the  first 
time  In  thirty  years,  gun  control  legislation 
was  passed  by  Congress.  But  I  will  not  feel 
that  my  work  on  gun  control  is  completed 
until  a  small  businessman  or  gas  station 
owner  can  keep  his  establishment  open  at 
night  without  the  haunting  fear  of  an  armed 
robbery. 

It  is  time  for  more  responsiveness  to  eco- 
nomic problems,  too 

First  and  foremost,  tax  reform  Is  sorely 
needed. 

Inflation  must  be  halted.  Prices  are  spiral- 
ing  upward,  while  incomes  are  not  keeping 
pace.  The  small  businessman's  costs  arc  ex- 
orbitant, while  profits  are  minimal. 

Interest  rates  must  be  held  In  check.  The 
group  hurt  the  most  by  the  recent  Increase 
in  the  prime  interest  rate  was  not  the  large 
borrower.  He  wiU  always  manage  to  receive 
funds  somewhere  at  a  rate  he  can  afford.  In- 
stead, it  is  the  small  borrower,  trying  to  build 
a  home  or  surt  a  business,  who  Is  burdened 
with  astronomical  interest  charges. 

These  problems,  and  many,  so  many  more, 
cry  for  solutions. 

But  my  hopes  are  high. 
Last  nionth.  when  we  expanded  our  hori- 
zons to  the  moon,  we  began  a  new  era,  which 
will  provide  perhaps  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  hard-working.  Intelligent  men  that  our 
country  has  ever  known. 

I  think  my  past  record  makes  my  stance  for 
the  future '  clear.  SmaU  busineee  and  the 
principles  It  represents  will  not  be  aban- 
doned. You  can  be  sure  of  it. 
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yx^r  welc<»ne  and  thank 
to  meet  and  talk 
problem  for  all  of  ua 
the  United  States. 


ADDRESS  ON 
ELIZABETH 


Mil  niONESIA 


Mr.  PONG.  Mr 
team  has  assumed 
the  Pacific  Trust 
sights  and  policies 
for  U.S.  relations 
Pacific  area. 

New  steps  are 
the  well-being  of 
lands,  for  which 
sible    under    a 
Agreement.  New 
give  the 
tion  in  the 
lands;  new  help 
social  advancement 
initiatives  for  a 
nership  between 
MicronesUr 

Tbese  steps  and 
are  outlined  in  an 
livered  on  July  19 
Farrington,  the  ne^;^ 
flee  of  Territories, 
terlor.    Speaking 
Kappa   Association 
Columbia,     Mrs 
some  of  her 
territory    and 
territories 

Her   observations 
and   incisive.   They 
standing  of  Pacific 
their  heritage  and 
She  is  devoting 
high  sense  of 
she  and  her  late 
rington,  gave  to 
statehood  when  the; ' 
to  Congress  from 
Hawaii. 

Aside    from    her 
Micronesia,    Mrs. 
speech  provides  a 
tion  of  the  political 
of  Pacific  islands 
diction. 

I  ask  unanimous 
text  of  her  address 
There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 


BY  MRS. 
FARRINGTON 

1  'resident,  since  a  new 

the  administration  of 

Territory,   fresh   in- 

have  been  provided 

with    that    western 


ctoose 


Address  on  Micronesi.  i 
Farrington   Before 
assocmtion  in  the 
Mr.      Chairman 
Ladies  and   Gentlemen 
we  say  in  Hawaii,  or  th  ink 
inviting  me  here  tonig  it 
deed,  to  ask  me  to 
matter.  So  I  think  I 
about    my    new    work 
OflBce  of  Territories  in 
of  Interior,  work  that 
lenging  and  so  rewarding 

During   the   many 
various    endeavors    for 
nothing  that  has  appealed 
this  particular 
tering  the  governments 
territories,   whether   in 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  time  has  passed 
our  territories  and 
apart,  as  separate 
nation  as  a  whole. 


ysa 


bqing  taken  to  promote 

the  Micronesian  Is- 

oUr  country  is  respon- 

Ui  lited    Nations    Trust 

efl  orts  are  underway  to 

Micronesis  ns  greater  participa- 

admin  istration  of  their  is- 

for  their  economic  and 

and  especially  new 

bihding  political  part- 

the  United  States  and 

;heir  implementation 

?xcellent  address  de- 

by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P. 

Director  of  the  Of- 

Elepartment  of  the  In- 

bpfore   the   Phi   Beta 

in   the   District   of 

farrington     recounts 

impress  ons  visiting  the  trust 

oth0r    U.S. -administered 

are   both   sensitive 
reflect   her   under- 
island  peoples  and 
ispii'ations. 
her  new  oflBce    the 
dedication  and  zeal  which 
husband,  Joseph  R.  Par- 
cause  of  Hawaii's 
served  as  Delegates 
then  territory  of 


tl> 


the 


tie 


.able    discussion    of 

Parrington    in    her 

iiost  useful  descrip- 

status  of  the  myriad 

uqder  American  juris- 

jonsent  to  have  the 
p-inted  in  the  Record. 
oljection,  the  address 
Planted  in  the  Record, 


BY  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P. 

THE   Phi  Beta   Kappa 

District  op  Columbia 

DJlstinguished      Guests, 

Mahalo-nui-loa,  as 

you  very  much  for 

You  were  kind,  in- 

my  own  subject 

will  just  talk  to  you 

as    Director    of    the 

the  U.S.  Department 

I  am  finding  so  chai- 


rs I  have  spent  in 
the  public,  I  know 
to  me  more  than 
nt,  that  is,  adminls- 
of  all  our  remaining 
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Transportation  and  oommunioation  have 
bro\ight  all  the  world  so  clo«e  together  that 
our  Island  peoples  cannot  help  but  be  afifected 
and  be  involved  In  all  matters  of  our  policy. 

Under  -Qie  administration  of  President 
Nixon,  we  will  have  a  special  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  that  his  philosophy  will  assist 
the  peoples  of  our  offshore  islands  to  develop 
an  economy  and  a  way  of  Ufe  that  should 
provide  a  pattern  for  the  whole  world  to  fol- 
low— an  economy  and  a  way  of  life  that  will 
demonstrate  truly  that  every  man,  woman 
and  child  over  whom  the  American  flag  flies, 
is  a  symbol  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

With  our  President's  hopes  for  .nn  earlier 
pullout  of  troops  from  Vietnam,  with  an  ease- 
off  in  inflation  this  summer,  we  can  now  fore- 
see a  positive  approach  to  our  territorial 
problems. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Office  of  Terri- 
tories, over  the  years,  have  encompassed  areas 
from  the  frozen  wastelands  of  the  Arctic  to 
the  tropical  sandy  beaches  of  the  Pacific  and 
the  Caribbean.  The  barriers  of  time  and  space 
are  rapidly  vanishing  and  these  islands  are 
no  longer  remote. 

The  term  territory  may  be  used  to  describe 
those  areas  to  which  the  Constitution  has 
been  extended  and  in  which  it  is  applicable 
as  fully  as  in  the  continental  United  States. 
This  term  is  synonymous  with  incorporated 
territory,  which  refers  to  an  area  which  The 
Congress  has  "Incorporated"  into  the  United 
States  by  making  the  Constitution  applicable 
to  it.  The  last  two  incorporated  territories 
were  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  During  the  course 
of  the  United  States  history  there  have  been 
others,  all  on  the  mainland  and  all  of  which 
subsequently  became  States. 

The  term  insular  possession  may  be  used 
to  refer  to  any  unincorporated  territory  of 
the  United  States,  i.e.,  any  territory  to  which 
the  Constitution  has  not  been  expressly  and 
fully  extended.  The  Virgin  Islands,  Guam 
and  American  Samoa  are  unincorporated  ter- 
ritories. 

The  unincorporated  territories  may  be  fur- 
ther subdivided  into  those  which  are  orga- 
nized and  those  which  are  unorganized,  i.e., 
those  for  which  the  Congress  has  provided 
organic  acts  which  serve  the  same  purpose 
as  do  the  constitutions  of  the  States,  and 
those  for  which  organic  legislation  hEis  not 
been  enacted.  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
are  organized  but  unincorporated.  Amer- 
ican Samoa  is  both  unorganized  and  un- 
incorporated. Therefore  the  people  of  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  American  citizens. 
The  people  of  Samoa  are  not  American  citi- 
zens, they  are  nationals. 

The  term  commonwealth,  when  used  in 
the  context  of  American  territorial  relations, 
means  the  status  currently  held  by  Puerto 
Rico,  the  only  U.S.  territory  in  that  category. 
The  term  denotes  a  high  degree  of  local  au- 
tonomy, under  a  constitution  drafted  and 
adopted  by  the  residents  of  the  affected  area, 
pursuant  to  Congressional  enabling  legis- 
lation earlier  approved  by  such  residents  by 
referendum. 

But  Puerto  Rico's  special  economic  ad- 
vantages pre-date  creation  of  the  Common- 
wealth, in  1952.  These  advantages  include 
the  absence  of  Federal  income  tax,  and  taxes 
paid  on  Puerto  Rican  products  entering  the 
mainland  are  returned  to  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Samoa  en- 
joy the  same  tax  advantages. 

Scattered  through  the  western  part  of  the 
north  and  central  Pacific,  several  small  Is- 
lands, more  appropriately  classed  as  atolls 
and  islets,  fall  into  the  category  of  U.S. 
Territories.  Economically  poor,  some  formerly 
had  value  for  guano  or  as  stops  for  whaling 
vessels.  They  gained  renewed  importance  be- 
cause of  their  stepping-stone  value  in  the 
inauguration  of  trans-Pacific  air  transporta- 
tion in  the  1930's  and  by  their  strategic  lo- 
cation in  the  Pacific  phase  of  World  War  II. 
Sovereignty  claims  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 


Government  date  back  to  discoveries  by 
American  ships  and  the  working  of  guano 
deposits. 

There  is  Midway,  1150  miles  northwest  of 
Honolulu.  It  comprises  two  small  atolls  that 
were  formally  annexed  in  1867.  Military  air- 
strips have  been  built  on  Midway  and  It  is 
an  Important  nesting  site  for  birds.  The 
Navy  Department  administers  little  Midway. 
Canton  Island,  the  largest  of  the  Phoenix 
Islands  in  the  Central  Pacific,  is  claimed  by 
both  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom. 
In  1939.  both  countries  agreed  to  administer 
both  Canton  and  nearby  Enderbury,  jointly 
until  1989  when  the  question  of  ownership 
will  be  considered.  These  islands  lie  about 
1700  miles  southwest  of  Hawaii.  The  In- 
terior Department  administered  the  islands 
successively  through  Pan  American  Airways, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
NASA.  In  1967..  NASA  withdrew,  leaving  the 
islands  uninhabited  and  back  in  the  hands 
of  the  Office  of  Territories. 

Howland.  Baker  and  Jarvls  Islands  lie 
about  1650  miles  southwest  of  Honolulu. 
None  of  these  Islands  are  considered  habita- 
ble since  all  three  islands  lack  fresh  water, 
communications,  and  other  facilities  neces- 
sary to  sustain  life.  The  Department  of  In- 
terior maintains  no  representative  on  the 
islands  but  has  arranged  for  the  Coast  Guard 
to  visit  them  anniially. 

Palmyra,  about  1000  miles  south  of  Hono- 
lulu, was  claimed  by  the  Kingdom  of  Ha- 
waii but  now  is  privately  o'-ned  by  a  family 
from  Hawaii.  It  is  under  the  Secretary  of 
Interior. 

Wake  Island,  composed  of  three  islets.  Is 
important  as  a  commercial  aviation  base.  It 
is  about  2300  miles  west  of  Honolulu  and 
1500  miles  northeast  of  Guam.  It  has  a  9800 
foot  runway  capable  of  handling  the  largest 
modern  aircraft.  By  agreement  between  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration exercises  the  principal  operating 
responsibility  of  the  island. 

Then  there  are  Johnston-Sand  Islands, 
tiny  atolls,  taken  over  by  the  Navy  for  de- 
fense purposes  In  1934.  In  1858  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii 
had  annexed  them. 

Kingman  Reef,  lying  35  miles  northwest 
of  Palmyra  and  920  miles  south  of  Hono- 
lulu, is  another  Navy  responsibility. 

Administration  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  be- 
tween southern  Japan  and  Taiwan,  was 
ve:ted  in  the  United  States  by  the  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty  and  the  Department  of  the 
Army  is  administering  them. 

In  addition  to  all  of  these,  there  are  three 
groups  of  islands,  the  Line  Islands,  the  Ellice 
Islands,  and  the  Phoenix  Islands,  that  both 
the  United  Stutes  and  the  United  Kingdom 
claim.  Altogether  there  are  eighteen  of  these 
small  atolls. 

Also  there  are  two  more  groups  of  islands, 
Tokelau  or  Union  Islands  and  the  Northern 
Cook  Islands,  claimed  both  by  the  United 
States  and  New  Zealand.  There  are  seven  of 
these  atolls. 

The  Panama  Canal  Zone  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  If  you  want 
to  know  about  that  you  ask  The  Panama 
Canal  Company  here  in  Washington,  D.C.  If 
you  want  information  about  the  Swan  Is- 
lands in  the  western  end  of  the  Caribbean 
you  go  to  the  Geographer  in  the  Department 
of  State.  If  it  is  Navassa  Island  between 
Jamaica  and  Haiti  you  are  curious  about — 
maybe  alx>ut  the  lighthouse  you  see  there — 
you  ask  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  If  your  curios- 
ity is  still  further  stimulated  because  of 
those  little  banks  that  appear  above  and 
below  water  level,  you  again  ask  the  Geogra- 
pher of  the  State  Department  about 
Quita  Sueno  Bank,  Roncador  Cay,  and  Ser- 
rana  Bank,  roughly  in  a  60  mile  square  area 
about  120  miles  east  of  Nicaragua  and  250 
miles  north  of  Panama. 
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The  Geographer  of  State  can  also  tell  you 
about  SerraniUa  Bank,  another  guano  Island 
about  90  miles  north  northeast  of  the  Qulta 
Sueno-Roncador-Serrana  Bank.  He  can  also 
describe  the  Com  Islands.  Great  Corn  and 
Little  Com,  about  30  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Nicaragua. 

Just  the  mention  of  these  many  Islands 
gives  us  some  notion  of  the  vast  domain  of 
the  United  States  but  as  yet  we  have  not 
mentioned  the  vastest  group  of  all,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Out  in  the  broad  blue  Pacific  these  2100 
islands  known  as  Micronesia,  or  land  of  small 
islands,  cover  less  than  700  square  miles  of 
land,  set  in  some  3,000,000  square  miles  of 
ocean,  the  area  of  the  continental  United 
States.  They  embrace  the  Marshalls,  Caro- 
lines, and  the  Marianas.  This  area,  under 
Japanese  mandate  from  the  League  of  Na- 
tions before  World  War  II,  is  administered 
now  by  the  United  States  under  a  trustee- 
ship Eigreement  with  the  United  Nations.  The 
Philippine  Islands  lie  to  the  west,  only  500 
miles  distant  at  one  point;  to  the  east  is 
Hawaii,  some  1800  nautical  miles  from  the 
Marshalls  eastern  border.  Although  the  pop- 
ulation U  small,  the  area  does  not  lack  strate- 
gic value.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  adjust- 
ment of  U.S.  position  in  the  Pacific.  For  this 
reason,  the  Trust  Territory  is  receiving  spe- 
cial attention  as  part  of  the  accommodations 
with  Japan  and  the  possible  slow  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam. 

So  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  focussed  upon 
Micronesia  today  and  are  guardedly  watching 
the  Intent  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific. 
Everybody  knows  what  happened  to  Bikini, 
an  island  In  Micronesia.  Bikini  the  first  date 
m  the  Atomic  Age.  As  Walter  Karig  has  so 
aptly  put  It.  Bikini  is  not  the  name  of  a  place 
so  much  as  it  is  the  name  of  an  event.  It  is 
the  name  of  an  era,  an  era  which  makes  us 
envy  our  great-grandparents,  so  peacefully 
asleep. 

But  Bikini  was  a  place  and  it  is  a  place. 
It  was  a  place  of  a  happy  people  who  sat 
around  all  day  gossiping  and  telling  ghost 
stories  and  whittling  canoes,  outrigger  boats 
in  which  they  used  to  go  fishing  in  a  palm- 
fringed  turquoise  lagoon.  They  scarcely  heard 
the  rustle  of  history's  pages  typing  faster  and 
faster  as  the  record  was  written  of  what  the 
great  peoples  of  the  earth  were  doing  to 
make  life  more  interesting  and  more  certain 
of  painfully  abrupt  termination. 

Now,  though,  there  are  no  people  on  Bikini. 
All  of  a  sudden  civilization  caught  up  with 
the  mid-Pacific  atoll  and  its  people  were 
hustled  off  from  the  Stone  Age  to  the  Atomic 
Age,  and  thence  into  luxurious  exile  while 
their  homeland  was  prepared  for  a  preview 
of  the  world's  end. 

But  Bikini  Is  still  there.  The  island 
stretches  in  the  shade  of  its  arching  palms  on 
the  multi-colored  reef  that  embraces  a  lagoon 
radiating  every  hue  and  shade  of  blue  that 
sun  and  sea  can  conjure.  But  the  lagoon  con- 
ceals death.  Its  blue  is  not  the  color  of 
serenity  but  the  warm  color,  say,  of  bichloride 
of  mercury.  Bikini  the  Place  Is  a  small  monu- 
ment to  Bikini  the  Event. 

Bikini  was  the  only  place  on  earth  where 
the  experiments  could  be  conducted  without 
danger  to  adjacent  territory.  Unvarying 
winds  would  carry  the  lethal  clouds  away 
from  populated  areas  until  the  radioactive 
vapors  were  dissipated  over  vintenanted  seas. 
The  deep  lagoon  would  confine  the  contami- 
nated waters. 

The  only  difficulty  was  that  Bikini  was 
Inhabited  but  poor  as  It  was,  all  167  In- 
habitants, altho  they  didn't  own  the  Island, 
loved  It.  It  belonged  to.  and  the  Blkinians 
were  subject  to,  the  paramount  chiefs  of 
AUinglaplap,  a  lush  and  fruitful  atoll  some 
hundreds  of  miles  southwest. 

And  the  natives  still  love  their  island.  They 
were  moved  to  another  island  of  their  own 
choosing.  The  Navy  housed  them  and  fed 
them  and  told  them  to  make  a  wish  and  It 


would  come  true.  They  had  only  one  wish — 
to  go  back  to  Bikini.  The  one  wish  that  every- 
one said  couldn't  come  true. 

But  It  la  coming  true.  Today,  with  the 
compassionate  policy  of  The  Department  of 
Interior  toward  all  its  Island  charges,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  people  of  Bikini  are  going  back  to  their 
Island  home. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Is  at  the 
moment  engaged  in  cleaning  Bikini  of  aU 
the  scrap  and  remnants  of  war,  clearing  the 
fields,  so  that  the  native  peoples,  now  safe 
from  radioactivity  which  prevented  their 
return  until  now,  will  go  back  and  with  the 
help  of  Interior  replant  their  coconuts  and 
build  their  homes. 

But  more  than  that,  the  Blkinians  will 
share  In  a  great  construction  program  that 
has  been  launched  by  this  administration  for 
all  the  peoples  of  Micronesia. 

They  are  fast  becoming  a  self-governing 
people,  already  enjoying  an  elected  Congress 
of  their  own,  composed  of  Senate  and  House. 
In  early  May,  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
took  a  trip  to  Micronesia  to  find  out  what 
the  peoples'  needs  were.  Today  a  team  of 
scholarly  specialists  in  the  areas  of  health 
and  education,  economic  development,  land 
tenure  and  acquisition,  and  pay  equaliza- 
tion are  there  collecting  the  facts  that  will 
enable  our  government  to  set  goals  for  the 
betterment  of  the  people. 

As  I  said,  Secretary  Hickel  went  out  to 
Micronesia  the  first  week  In  May  to  obtain 
MlcroncElan  thinking  and  propose  a  program 
of  action  designed  not  only  to  Improve  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  conditions  of 
the  territory,  but  to  develop  a  favorable 
political  climate  In  which  the  Mlcroneslans 
could  consider  their  self-expressed  wish  of 
permanent  association  with  the  United 
States. 

After  consulting  with  Micronesian  leaders, 
the  Secretary  announced  a  program  of  action 
Incorporating  their  views.  The  Idea  of  ter- 
minating the  trusteeship  and  building  a  last- 
ing political  partnership  was  soundly  ap- 
plauded. 

That  program  is  showing  visible  signs  of 
action. 

Already,  Interior  Is  bringing  more  Mlcro- 
neslans into  higher  ranking  and  more  re- 
sponsible positions  In  the  Trust  Territory 
Government.  The  first  step  was  to  appoint 
as  District  Administrator  of  the  Marianas 
district,  Mr.  Frank  Ada.  Instead  of  a  U.S. 
District  Administrator  with  a  native  assist- 
ant, in  the  future  there  will  be  a  native 
administrator  with  a  U.S.  advisor,  the  ad- 
visors to  be  phased  out  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

The  second  point  In  this  program  Is  to 
develop  an  imaginative  and  effective  program 
of  training,  preparing  Mlcroneslans  for 
greater  responsibility. 

To  assist  the  High  Commissioner  in  bring- 
ing action  programs  together,  a  six-man  team 
of  experts  is  in  Micronesia  now.  Its  expertise 
includes  economic  development,  land  tenure 
and  acquisition,  public  health,  education  and 
manpower  development.  TWs  committee  will 
solicit  the  views  of  the  six  district  legisla- 
tures, tribal  and  village  chiefs  in  their  re- 
spective districts. 

The  territorial  government  currently  has  a 
dual  wage  scale,  one  for  U.S.  employees  and 
one  for  Mlcroneslans.  This  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.  It  Is  inconsistent  with 
American  concepts  of  equality  and  justice. 

Expansion  and  upgrading  of  facilities  and 
personnel  in  the  vital  field  of  public  health 
and  education  are  urgently  required.  Ways 
will  be  found  to  Improve  performance,  even 
with  tile  necessity  of  additional  funds. 

The  key  to  economic  development  of 
Micronesia  is  a  permanent  political  associa- 
tion with  the  United  States.  U.S.  business- 
men exhibit  a  consistent  and  understandable 
reluctance  to  invest  in  a  geographic  area  with 
an  uncertain  poUtical  future. 


In  May,  Secretary  Hickel  publicly  an- 
nounced our  intention  to  work  with  the 
Mlcroneslans  to  develop  the  legislation  which 
will  end  the  Trusteeship  and  build  a  lasting 
political  partnership  with  the  U.S.  This  was 
soundly  applauded  by  the  Mlcroneslans.  As  a 
result,  we  can  now  successfully  encourage 
American  businessmen  to  Invest  in  the  area. 
The  tourist,  fishing,  agriculture,  and  serv- 
ice sectors  appear  to  offer  the  most  promise. 
At  present — copra  is  the  main  industry  but 
tourism,  augmented  by  the  regular  flights  of 
one  large  commercial  airline,  who  will  build 
six  hotels  in  Micronesia  In  the  near  future 
will  Increase  the  tourist  business. 

Legislation  already  Introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress giving  the  present  alien  Mlcroneslans 
free  entry  and  free  tariffs  should  likewise  en- 
courage mutual  trust. 

But  fundamental  to  any  sotmd  develop- 
ment, be  it  social,  political  or  economic,  is 
to  have  a  modern  land  tenure  and  acquisition 
systems.  The  Mlcroneslans  have  a  complex 
system  which  varies  from  district  to  district 
and  relates  land  or  various  types  of  land  use 
to  the  tribe  or  tribal  chief.  Add  to  this  the 
complications  of  successive  Spanish.  Ger- 
man. Japanese  and  U.S.  conquest  of  the  area 
and  you  have  land  tenure  and  acquisition 
problems  of  the  first  magnitude. 

The  Secretary  of  Interior  has  promised  the 
President  the  development  of  a  modern  land 
tenure  and  acquisition  system  by  June  30, 
1970.  Prompt  and  adequate  compensation  to 
the  land  owner  will  be  the  central  feature  of 
the  system.  There  Is  need  for  accelerated  sur- 
veying and  land  registration  programs. 
Future  military  requirements  need  definition. 
On  our  trip  to  Micronesia  In  May,  It  was 
apparent  that  there  was  need  for  rapid  im- 
provement m  roads,  harbors,  airfields,  water 
and  sanitation  facilities.  More  than  a  direc- 
tive to  speed  up  the  letting  of  contracu  on 
all  authorized  and  funded  projects  was 
needed.  It  also  appeared  that  Mlcroneslans 
should  do  more  to  help  themselves.  So  we  hit 
on  the  Idea  of  civic  action  teams — small 
teams  of  one  officer  and  12  highly  trained 
men,  who,  equipped  with  an  assortment  of 
power  and  hand  tools  and  an  impressive  ar- 
ray of  skills,  are  designed  to  work  with  twice 
their  number  of  natives  to  accomplish  small 
scale  civic  projects. 

The  Idea  was  presented  to  the  Micronesian 
leadership  with  the  clear  understanding  that 
each  district  that  wanted  such  a  team  would 
have  to  request  it.  that  Mlcroneslans  would 
be  expected  to  work  side  by  side  with  the 
Americans,  and  together  would  work  on  proj- 
ects determined  by  the  native  district  legis- 
lature, not  on  projects  dictated  by  the  terri- 
torial government  or  the  U.S.  military  estab- 
lishment. Five  of  the  six  district  legislatures 
have  already  requested  teams.  The  Defense 
Department  has  agreed  to  furnish  them.  The 
first  two  teams,  the  U.S.  Navy  Sea  Bees,  have 
moved  Into  Truk  and  Ponape. 

Interior  Is  also  looking  Into  the  feasibility 
of  underwater  demolition  teams  to  remove 
underwater  obstacles,  chiefly  coral  heads, 
that  hamper  the  movement  of  supplies  and 
travel  of  people  through  the  lagoons  .ind 
harbors. 

The  trip  also  revealed  urgent  requirements 
for  six  additional  sea-going  vessels,  one  for 
each  district  to  aid  in  moving  goods  and 
people  and  providing  for  emergency  units  .^s 
required.  We  have  already  found  six  World 
War  II  land  craft  (LCU's)  for  this  purpose 
and  are  now  looking  for  communications 
equipment  with  its  associated  generators  to 
provide  emergency  back-up  to  our  thin  com- 
munications with  the  outer  Islands.  The  De- 
fense Department  has  been  asked  to  assist 
in  this.  Aside  from  the  other  legislative  pro- 
posals which  I  have  mentioned  such  as  the 
removal  of  tariff  barriers,  removal  of  travel 
restrictions,  extension  of  the  U.S.  income  tax 
as  a  local  tax  available  for  Micronesian  gov- 
ernmental revenues,  there  will  be,  of  course. 
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American  peace  at-any-prlce  foreign  pwUcy, 
told  Japan  she  oould  have  all  Germany's 
possessions  north  of  the  equator  for  the  quid 
pro  quo  of  Nippon's  declaration  of  war 
against  the  First  Reich.  Not  until  the  Peace 
Conference  In  Paris  wa«  the  transaction  re- 
vealed to  President  Wilson.  The  United  States 
saved  face  by  exacting  from  Japan  the  pledge 
that  the  islands  would  not  be  fortified.  When 
it  came  America's  turn  In  1947,  we  held  all 
the  aces.  We  would  keep  the.  Islands  In  trust — 
but  reserved  the  right  to  make  strategic  mili- 
tary use  of  them  and  to  exclude  visitors  from 
those  areas. 

American  benevolence  was  early  demon- 
strated by  the  Navy.  Marines,  and  Army. 
Those  who  have  become  dependent  upon 
Occidental  aids  to  living  want  more  Ameri- 
can paternalism.  The  majority  want  to  be 
let  alone,  within  reasonable  limits,  their 
reasons:  their  limits.  Certainly  that  is  their 
due.  The  imposition,  thru  a  misguided  sense 
of  duty,  pf  alien  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic formulae  would  be  a  cruelty  differ- 
ing only  in  degree  of  brutality  akin  to  what 
other  conquerors  have  practiced  in  Europe. 
We,  in  the  Department  of  Interior,  will 
not  Insist  that  Mlcroneslans  become  Ameri- 
cans like  those  In  Iowa  or  New  Jersey  or 
Missouri.  Deny  the  Islanders  some  of  our 
civilization's  assets  we  cannot  and  will  not 
but  systems  of  education  should  be  exten- 
sions of  the  cultures  of  the  people  concerned. 
That  Is  our  policy  in  Interior. 

Our  essential  and  inescapable  duty  to  the 
islanders  is  to  make  available  to  them  our 
civilization's  cures  for  the  Ills  our  civilization 
Inflicted  upon  them.  We  owe  them  that,  for, 
although  we  have  had  Jurisdiction  over  the 
islands  for  only  a  very  short  time  In  their 
long  history,  American  Influence  on  their 
people   has   been   powerful. 

We  owe  them  relief  from  the  diseases 
we  introduced.  We  owe  them  the  opportunity 
to  learn,  to  practice  for  themselves,  certain 
techniques  of  existence  and  subsistence.  For 
example.  Islands  which  once  amply  sup- 
ported larger  populations  now  maintain  a 
decimated  community  In  poverty  because 
people  became  dependent  on  Imported  foods. 
As  their  orchard  Jungles  were  cut  down  for 
copra  plantations,  the  native  agronomics  and 
fishing  industry  perished  while  the  islanders 
tolled  in  the  coconut  groves  for  money  with 
which  to  buy  tinned  salmon  and  beans.  We 
showed  them  how  to  become  self-sufficient 
again,  but  before  they  can  achieve  that 
form  of  independence,  we  must  eradicate  the 
plant  pests  and  diseases  that  were  exported 
to  the  Islands  by  careless  and  ignorant  for- 
eign exploiters. 

In  return,  we  can  expect  nothing  except 
what  value  this  geography  of  the  area  con- 
tributes to  our  national  defense.  We  hold  the 
islands  because  experience  has  proved  that 
if  anybody  else  did  it  meant  trouble  for  the 
United  States. 

Micronesia  Is  going  to  cost  us  money.  On  the 
books,  the  islands  will  be  a  liability  as  a  war- 
ship or  squadron  of  B-29's  is  an  expense 
without  cash  return. 

But  in  human  relationships,  Micronesia 
can  be  the  greatest  asset  we  have — an  asset 
that  should  Insure  peace  in  the  Pacific.  And 
I  remind  you  of  what  Dr.  Coomaraswamy 
has  written,  "We  cannot  establish  human 
relationships  with  other  people  If  we  are 
convinced  of  our  own  superiority  or  superior 
wisdom." 

In  Micronesia  the  islanders  are  much 
wiser  than  we.  In  Iowa,  New  Jersey,  or  Mis- 
souri, we  are  wiser  than  a  Mlcroneslan  would 
be  In  that  environment. 

Try  to  learn  how  to  sail  an  outrigger  racing 
canoe.  It  is  impossible  to  talk  in  those  craft. 
The  outrigger  float  has  to  be  kept  to  wind- 
ward. The  art  is  to  steer  as  close  into  the 
wind  as  possible,  and  then  reverse  the  lateen 
sail  so  that  the  boat's  stern  becomes  Its  bow, 
the  bow  the  stem. 


In  trying  to  learn  to  sail  an  outrigger,  one 
American  naval  officer  in  five  lessons  fell 
overboard  fourteen  times. 

"If  the  Americans  are  such  poor  sailors 
that  the  captain  can't  handle  a  wahr  without 
falling  overboard,  "  said  one  Mlcroneslan  ob- 
server, "how  do  you  suppose  they  were  able 
to  defeat  the  Japanese." 

Wisdom  is  a  matter  of  geography. 

You  will  hear  more  and  more  about  Mlcro- 
neslans. You  will  be  subjected  to  a  lot  of 
propaganda.  So,  just  remember  in  the  next 
few  months,  as  you  read  the  debates  in  The 
Congress  over  the  political  status  of  Micro- 
nesia, that  the  islanders  had  found  a  way 
of  life  which  was  in  some  respects  superior 
to  our  own  under  any  condltlon.s,  and  in  al- 
most every  respect,  superior  to  anything  we 
could  substitute,  not  for  us.  but  for  them. 

And  as  I  plead  states  rlgjits  for  the  Mlcro- 
neslans; Yap  for  the  Yaplanders;  Mokil  for 
the  Mokllians;  Palau  for  the  Palauans;  Guam 
for  the  Guamanians;  and  as  we  form  a  bind- 
ing partnership  with  the  Mlcroneslans,  as 
they  Join  our  great  Union,  let  us  leave  one 
corner  of  the  earth  uncontaminated  by  tin- 
can  civilization,  so  when  we  of  the  white  race 
wipe  each  other  out  with  atomic  bombs  and 
biological  warfare,  the  Mlcroneslans  can  take 
over  the  world  without  handicaps. 

Kaselehlia,  all  things  good  to  you,  as  they 
say  in  Micronesia,  or  aloha,  as  they  say  In 
Hawaii. 


VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS  AT  THE 
FOXCROFT  SCHOOL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  summer  I  had  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing to  the  graduating  class  at  the  Pox- 
croft  School,  in  Middleburg,  Va.  The 
valedictorian  of  the  class.  Miss  Lisa 
Thomen  of  Asheville,  N.C.,  ?ave  a  brief 
but  noteworthy  address  to  her  classmates 
on  the  meaning  of  freedom. 

Miss  Thomen's  remarks  had  a  special 
relevance  for  me.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  valedic- 
tory address  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Valedictory  Address  by  Lisa  Thomen 

"Freedom  is  a  word  I  rarely  use  without 
thinking."  This  is  a  line  from  one  of  Dona- 
van's  songs.  Our  generation  today  talks  a 
lot  about  freedom  and  certainly  this  Is  true 
of  Foxcroft.  Every  girl  here  is  hoping  that 
this  talk  will  be  short  so  that  they  may  attain 
the  freedom  they  have  been  waiting  for  all 
year. 

What  do  we  mean  by  freedom?  What  do  we 
expect?  I  asked  some  girls  for  ideas  and  one 
said  that  she  wanted  to  get  out  in  order  to 
be  away  from  the  petty  rules  and  restrictions 
of  school.  Another  said  she  wanted  to  be 
free  from  people  planning  her  days,  such  as 
reouiring  meals  or  even  requiring  classes.  To 
be  free  from  responsibility  was  another  an- 
swer. And  naturally  large  numbers  wanted  to 
see  members  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  word 
freedom  here  can  mean  the  right  to  do  so 
many  little  things.  Do  we  want  to  smoke? 
Yes!  Do  we  want  to  drink?  Yes!  Do  we  want 
to  date?  Without  a  doubt.  We  feel  that  these 
are  our  rights. 

But  in  all  of  these  different  Ideas  there  is 
a  similarity.  We  all  want  to  br  able  to  do 
whatever  we  want  whenever  we  want.  We 
want  to  satisfy  our  somewhat  hedonistic 
fancies  whenever  they  appear.  Our  concep- 
tion of  freedom,  therefore,  is  purely  selfish. 
Our  generation's  rebellion  against  any  form 
of  authority  Is  an  extension  of  this. 

Yet  with  any  right  comes  responsibility. 
■When  we  are  in  college,  the  social  rights 
such  as  smoking  and  dating  and  In  general 
being  free  agents  will  be  realized.  But  as  we 
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get  older,  larger  rights  will  be  ours,  yet  they, 
because  of  their  significance  In  society  imply 
a  certain  responsibility.  For  example,  we  all 
wnnted  a  driver's  license.  Anyone  who  went 
to  Driver's  Education  or  had  a  friendly  back 
seat  parental  driver  knows  tha;  you  watch 
out  not  only  for  your  own  oar,  but  everyone 
else's.  Any  person  over  the  age  of  18  can  get 
married,  but  they  then  have  the  responsibll- 
Itv  of  caring  and  providing  for  their  chil- 
dren. And  finally  in  a  couple  of  years  we  will 
all  have  the  right  to  vote — but  that  cer- 
tainly involves  the  responsibility  of  giving 
the  candidates  your  best  consideration  and 
making  the  best  possible  choice. 

In  all  of  these  areas,  the  consequence  of 
not  assuming  responsibility  can  be  detri- 
mental not  only  to  one's  self,  but  the  whole 
of  society. 

We  all  have  personal  responsibilities  too, 
however.  Foxcroft  has  equipped  us  all  with 
an  education — granted  some  more,  some  less. 
But  we  all  certainly  have  the  intellectual  po- 
tential to  accept  the  opportunities  that  free- 
dom allows  us.  It  is  each  person's  responsi- 
bility then  to  respond  when  an  opportunity 
Is  present.  Not  only  in  self-indulgence,  for 
today's  world  Is  full  of  vast  discrepancies  in 
wealth,  advantages  and  people.  People  all 
over  the  world  are  starving,  we  are  free  to 
and  should  respond  to  this.  We  are  given  the 
chance  to  get  a  better  education  at  college, 
again  we  are  free  to  and  should  respond. 
Each  i>erson  should  have  enough  self-respect 
to  develop  that  which  is  best  in  him. 

So  with  the  word  freedom  comes  the  Idea 
of  responding  to  need.  If  there  is  a  need 
and  we  have  freedom,  then  we  should  help 
others.  If  we  instead  use  freedom  to  hurt 
others,  then  this  is  not  freedom,  this  is 
license. 

We  realize  that  our  education  is  still  in- 
complete but  we  realize  nonetheless  that  at 
least  the  foundations  have  been  laid.  Fox- 
croft has  tried  to  make  us  aware  of  the  op- 
portunities and  responsibilities  of  freedom 
in  society. 

"Freedom  is  a  word  I  rarely  use  without 
thinking." 

We,  too,  should  think. 


AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION  VETO 
POWER  OVER  JUDICIAL  NOMINA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday's  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  contains  an  article  entitled 
"Nixon  Gives  ABA  Veto  Power  Over  Ap- 
pointments to  Bench,"  written  by  Mr. 
John  P.  MacKenzie. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  is  an  er- 
roneous report.  I  cannot  conceive  of  such 
a  delegation  of  Executive  appointive 
power  to  any  private  organization. 

If  this  were  accepted  as  a  precedent, 
would  organized  labor  be  given  veto 
power  over  the  appointment  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor?  Would  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  be  given  veto  power 
over  the  appointment  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce?  Would  the  investment 
bankers  be  given  veto  power  over  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ui-y?  And  so  forth? 

In  this  instance  the  members  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  will  automat- 
ically be  practicing  and  representing 
their  clients  before  the  men  who,  if  their 
nominations  were  confirmed,  would  be 
deciding  their  cases. 

Certainly  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  should  be 
weighed,  just  as  are  the  recommenda- 
tions   from    Governors    and    Members 


of  Congress,  but  to  no  one  group  should 
be  delegated  the  power  of  vetoing  Presi- 
dential appointments. 

I  particularly  question  the  wisdom  of 
delegating  such  power  to  the  American 
Bar  Association  because  it  is  evident  by 
its  own  admission  that  its  present  canon 
of  ethics  is  not  adequate  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  improper  activities  concern- 
ing those  who  have  already  been  con- 
firmed as  judges. 

For  example,  I  have  just  received  a  let- 
ter under  date  of  July  29,  1969,  signed  by 
Mr.  James  M.  Spiro,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, with  which  he  enclosed  a  report 
signed  by  the  standing  committee  on 
professional  ethics  in  which  they  admit 
that  as  far  as  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation is  concerned  it  has  no  facilities 
to  cope  with  questions  raised  as  to  the 
propriety  of  men  who  have  previously 
been  confirmed  as  judges. 

On  May  20,  1969,  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  William  T.  Gossett,  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  calling  his 
attention  to  the  numerous  allegations 
related  to  Justice  Douglas'  having  ac- 
cepted a  $12,000  retainer  from  the  Par- 
vin  Poimdation  at  a  time  when  the  Par- 
vin  interests  were  under  investigation  by 
at  least  two  Government  agencies.  In  my 
letter  I  asked  whether  or  not  the  ac- 
ceptance by  a  member  of  the  Court  of  a 
fee  under  such  circumstances  violated 
the  code  of  ethics  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

On  May  28  Mr.  Gossett.  stating  that 
my  inquiry  was  being  referred  to  the 
standing  committee  on  professional 
ethics  of  the  association  and  that  I 
would  be  receiving  a  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions raised  in  my  letter. 

Under  date  of  July  29,  1969,  I  received 
a  reply  from  Mr.  James  M.  Spiro,  assist- 
ant to  the  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  with  which  he  enclosed 
a  copy  of  the  July  21  decision  rendered 
by  the  professional  ethics  committee.  In 
this  report  the  ethics  committee  fails  to 
take  a  firm  position.  First  they  state: 

Stated  in  general  terms,  any  outside  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  a  Judge  to  an  extent 
which  might  interfere  with  the  effective  per- 
formance by  him  of  his  Judicial  duties  would 
be  contrary  to  the  Canons  of  Judicial  Eth- 
ics and  Formal  Opinion  322,  as,  obviotisly, 
would  improper  personal  activities  and  re- 
lationships. The  Committee  believes  that 
Formal  Opinion  322  Is  an  appropriate  guide 
to  determining  whether  a  Judge's  activities 
are  violations  of  the  Canons  of  Ethics. 

However,  they  followed  this  statement 
with  the  following: 

As  indicated,  however,  the  facts  supphed 
to  us  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  on  this  specific   Inquiry. 

I  can  only  interpret  this  to  mean  that 
if  a  judge  is  con'victed  in  the  courts  of 
improper  activities  or  if,  as  in  the  case 
of  Justice  Portas,  he  is  forced  to  resign 
his  position  as  a  result  thereof,  then 
the  Bar  Association  can  muster  the 
courage  to  censure  his  conduct  as  a 
judge,  and  we  are  led  to  assvime  that 
they  will  take  no  chances  of  criticizing 
directly  a  sitting  member  of  the  Federal 
bench. 

Most  certainly  qualified  members  of 
the  American  bar  would  know  how  to  de- 


velop the  so-called  facts  of  any  case 
as  it  had  been  presented  to  them,  par- 
ticularly when  we  consider  that  in  this 
instance  Justice  Douglas  himself  had 
admitted  the  acceptance  of  the  fee  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  public  record  that  at 
the  time  he  was  on  the  payroll  of  this 
foundation  the  Parvin  interests  were 
under  investigation  by  at  least  two  Gov- 
eiTiment  agencies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  first,  that 
the  Washington  Post  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  followed  by  a  copy  of  my 
correspondence  with  the  American  Bar 
Association,  beginning  with  my  letter  of 
May  20.  1969,  followed  by  his  acknowl- 
edgement thereto  of  May  28,  and  the  let- 
ter of  Mr.  James  M.  Spiro  dated  July  29, 
1969,  which  includes  the  final  report  of 
the  standing  committee  on  professional 
ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Aug.  11, 
19691 

NixoN  Gives  ABA  Veto  Poweb  Over 
Appointments  to  Bench 

(By  John  P.  MacKenzie) 
Dallas,  August  10.— The  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  given  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation veto  power  over  candidates  for  Judge- 
ships who  are  considered  unqualified  by  the 
ABA'S  Committee  on  the  Federal  Judiciary. 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Richard  G. 
Kleindienst,  who  disclosed  the  arrangement 
on  the  eve  of  the  ABA's  92d  annual  conven- 
tion here,  offered  the  same  concession  to  the 
ABA  with  respect  to  the  local  judgeships  in 
Washington  if  the  ABA  wants  it. 

The  disclosure  marked  the  high  point  of 
the  private  organized  bar's  three  decades  of 
effort  to  influence  the  :electlo  i  of  federal 
Judges.  It  also  signified  an  extraordinary  del- 
egation of  executive  constitutional  power  to 
one  segment  of  the  general  population. 

Supreme  Court  appointments,  such  as  the 
one  President  Nixon  has  announced  will 
come  this  week,  are  not  affected  by  the  ad- 
mlnlstratlon-bar  understanding. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  taken  the  firm  stand  that 
these  appointments  are  for  him  alone  be- 
cause there  never  is  enough  time  for  mean- 
ingful and  confidential  consultation  with 
the  ABA. 

Kleindienst  conceded  that  the  Administra- 
tion might  be  criticized  for  having  "abdi- 
cated" some  of  its  own  investigating  and 
evaluating  functions,  but  he  said  It  vsras  the 
best  way  he  knew  to  protect  the  Executive 
Branch  from  strong  pressures  to  put  polit- 
ical hacks  on  the  bench. 

A  "not  qualified "  ABA  rating  often  has 
been  cited  by  the  Justice  Department  offi- 
cials in  resisting  senators  who  implore  the 
Executive  Branch  to  nominate  a  man  of 
disputed  qualifications.  On  other  occasions. 
Presidents  have  disagreed  sharply  with  the 
ABA'S  Judiciary  Committee  or  have  yielded 
to  Senate  pressures,  sometimes  triggering 
bitter   confirmation   battles. 

President  Truman  prided  himself  on 
Ignoring  the  ABA.  but  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration develop)ed  a  close  relationship 
with  It.  President  Kennedy  sought  ABA  co- 
operation, but  sometimes  ignored  its  find- 
ings. President  Johnson  was  privately  critical 
of  the  ABA,  but  after  a  celebrated  fight 
against  a  nominee  in  1965.  all  his  appoint- 
ments met  with  ABA  approval. 

The  Nixon  administration's  commitment, 
as  explained  by  Kleindienst  at  an  ABA 
gathering,  Is  that  the  White  House  will  never 
submit  a  nomination  when  the  bar's  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  issued  a  'not  qualified  " 
rating. 
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ing that  would  train  them  more  adequately 
for  the  legal  profession. 

U.S.  Senatb, 
Washington.  D.C,  May  20, 1969. 
Mr.  William  T.  Gossett, 
President, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gossett:  Canons  of  the  Judicial 
Ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Association  read 
as  follows: 

"Canon  1.  The  assumption  of  the  office  of 
judge  cxsts  upon  the  incumbent  duties  In 
respect  to  his  personal  conduct  which  con- 
cern his  relation  to  the  state  and  Its  In- 
habitants.  .  .  ." 

"Canon  4.  A  judge's  official  conduct  should 
be  free  from  impropriety  and  the  appearance 
of  impropriety;  he  should  avoid  infractions 
of  law;  and  his  personal  behavior,  not  only 
upon  the  Bench  and  in  the  performance 
of  judicial  duties,  but  also  in  his  everyday 
life,  should  be  beyond  reproach." 

"Canon  13.  A  judge  .  .  .  should  not  suffer 
his  conduct  to  justify  the  impression  that 
any  person  can  improperly  Influence  him  or 
unduly  enjoy  his  favor,  or  that  he  is  affected 
by  the  kinship,  rank,  pweltion  or  Influence 
of  any  party  or  other  person." 

"Canon  24.  A  judge  should  not  accept 
inconsistent  duties;  nor  incur  obligations, 
pecuniary  or  otherwise,  which  will  in  any 
way  Interfere  or  appear  to  Interfere  with  his 
devotion  to  the  expeditious  and  proper  ad- 
ministration of  his  official  functions." 

"Canon  25.  A  judge  .  .  .  should  not  .  .  . 
enter  Into  any  business  relation  which  in 
the  normal  course  of  events  reasonably  to  be 
expected,  might  bring  his  personal  Interest 
into  conflict  with  the  impartial  performance 
of  his  official  duties." 

"Canon  26.  A  judge  .  .  .  should,  so  far  as 
reasonably  possible,  refrain  from  all  relations 
which  would  normally  tend  to  arouse  the  sus- 
picion that  such  relations  warp  or  bias  his 
judgment,  or  prevent  his  Impartial  attitude 
of  mind  in  the  administration  of  his  Judicial 
duties." 

"Canon  31.  .  .  .  He  may  properly  act  as 
arbitrator  or  lecturer  upon  or  Instruct  in 
law,  or  write  upon  the  subject  and  accept 
compenEatlon  therefore,  If  such  course  does 
not  Interfere  with  the  due  performance  of 
his  Judicial  duties,  and  Is  not  forbidden  by 
some  positive  provision  of  law." 

"Canon  34.  In  every  particular  his  conduct 
should  be  above  reproach.  He  should  be  .  .  . 
indifferent  to  private  political  or  partisan 
Influences;  he  should  .  .  .  deal  with  his  ap- 
pointments as  a  public  trust;  he  should  not 
allow  other  affairs  or  his  private  interests  to 
Interfere  with  the  prompt  and  proper  per- 
formance of  his  judicial  duties,  nor  should 
he  administer  the  office  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  his  personal  ambitions  or  Increas- 
ing his  popularity." 

I  have  your  letter  of  May  20,  1969,  stating 
that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Fortas  in  accepting 
a  $20,000  fee  from  the  Wolfson  Foundation 
while  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  was  "clearly 
contrary  to  the  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics." 
It  is  also  a  matter  of  public  record  that 
Justice  Douglas  has  been  on  the  payroll  of 
the  Parvln  Foundation  at  a  salary  of  $12,000 
per  year,  and  the  principals  behind  this  tax- 
exempt  foundation  have  likewise  been  the 
subject  of  Investigation  by  various  agencies 
of  the  Government,  Including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

I  am  sure  that  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion is  familiar  with  Justice  Douglas'  ar- 
rangements for  accepting  fees  from  this 
foundation,  whose  members  have  close  re- 
lationship with  the  Las  Vegas  gambling  In- 
dusty;  therefore,  I  am  asking  the  question: 
Does  Justice  Douglas'  acceptance  of  this 
812.000  annual  retainer  from  the  Parvln 
Foundation  violate  the  Canons  of  Judicial 
Ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Association? 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 


American  Bar  Association, 

Chicago.  III.,  May  28. 1969. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  May  20,  this  Is  to  report  that 
I  have  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Professional  Ethics  of  the  Association  the 
question  propounded  In  the  last  paragraph 
of  your  letter,  based  upon  the  Canons  of 
Judicial  Ethics  of  the  Association  therein  set 
forth. 

When  a  response  has  been  received  from 
the  Committee  you  will  hear  from  me  again. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  T.  Gossett, 

President. 

American  Bar  Association, 

Chicago,  III.,  July  29. 1969. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  President  Wil- 
liam T.  Gossett  has  asked  me  to  send  you 
the  enclosed  copy  of  the  Opinion  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Professional  Ethics 
relating  to  Mr.  Justice  Etouglas.  The  Opin- 
ion was  rendered  by  our  Committee  at  the 
request  of  President  Gossett  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  May  20.  1969. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  M.  Spiro, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 


Standing  Committee  on  Profes- 
sional Ethics,  American  Bar 
Association, 

Chicago,  III.,  July  21, 1969. 
Re  Informal  Opinion  No.  1117.  "outside"  ac- 
tivities and   income  of  Supreme   Court 
Justice. 
Hon.  William  T.  Gossett, 
President  of  the  Americaii  Bar  Associati07i, 
Chicago.  111. 

Dear  Mr.  Gossett:  You  have  requested 
that  this  Committee  advise  you  with  respect 
to  an  inquiry  concerning  the  ethical  pro- 
priety of  acceptance  by  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  of  an  annual  salary  from  a  tax- 
exempt  foundation. 

This  Committee  does  not  have  any  pro- 
cedures for  investigating  or  determining 
facts,  nor  for  holding  hearings  to  receive 
evidence  of  facts,  as  a  court  or  grievance 
committee  does.  Our  procedures  require 
that  we  be  supplied  with  the  facts  neces- 
sary to  enable  us  to  answer  the  questions 
propounded  to  us. 

The  Committee  does  not  have  sufficient 
facts  In  this  instance  to  render  an  opinion 
without  assuming  facts  which  are  not  sup- 
ported by  direct  evidence;  nor  does  the  Com- 
mittee have  before  it  any  full  contempora- 
neous statement  of  facts  made  by  the  Justice 
himself. 

Accordingly,  we  are  unable  to  more  than 
refer  to  the  general  principles  of  the  Canons 
of  Judicial  Ethics  and  the  general  discussion 
in  our  recently  released  Formal  Opinion  322, 
a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed. 

Stated  in  general  terms,  any  outside  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  a  Judge  to  an  extent 
which  might  interfere  with  the  effective  per- 
formance by  him  of  his  Judicial  duties  would 
be  contrary  to  the  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics 
and  Formal  Opinion  322,  as.  obviously,  would 
improper  personal  activities  and  relation- 
ships. The  Committee  believes  that  Formal 
Opinion  322  is  an  appropriate  guide  to  deter- 
mining whether  a  Judge's  activities  are  viola- 
tions of  the  Canons  of  Ethics. 

As  indicated,  however,  the  facts  supplied 
to  us  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  express 
any  opinion  on  this  specific  Inquiry. 

The  Committee's  regular  Chairman  did  not 
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participate  In  the  consideration  ot  this  mat- 
ter, and  the  undersigned  acted  In  his  place. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Kirk  M.  McAlpln, 
Samuel  P.  Myers, 
Floyd  B.  Sperry, 
Benton  E.  Gates, 

Acting  Chairman. 
Thomas  J.   Boodell, 
C.  A.  Carson  III, 
Charles  W.  Joiner, 


AMERICANS   FOR   BIAFRAN   RELIEF 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  terms  of 
the  cost  of  human  life  and  human  suf- 
fering, the  grim  Nigerian-Biafran  con- 
flict has  already  cost  far  more  than  the 
Mideast  war  or  even  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

According  to  reliable  estimates,  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  civilians,  mostly  women 
and  children,  have  already  died  of  star- 
vation. And  we  have  been  warned  that 
at  least  another  million  will  perish  if 
the  free  world,  despite  the  difBculties, 
does  not  keep  up  the  relief  airlift  of  food 
and  medicine. 

In  this  connection  I  v/ant  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  nationwide 
drive  in  support  of  the  Joint  Church  Aid 
airlift  which  is  being  conducted  by  Amer- 
icans for  Biafran  Relief. 

I  am  confident  that  the  response  of 
the  American  people  will  be  generous  be- 
cause nothing  has  moved  their  hearts 
more  than  the  haimting  photographs  of 
starving  Biafran  mothers  and  children. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  save  a  human  life  in  Blafra.  may 
send  their  contribution  to  Americans  for 
Biafran  Relief.  Post  Office  Box  4030. 
Church  Street  Station,  N.Y.  10049. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
following  documents  about  the  Biafran 
crisis : 

First.  "Facts  About  the  Airlift  Cam- 
paign," put  out  by  Americans  for  Biafran 
Relief. 

Second.  A  statement  on  Joint  Church 
Aid  relief  flights  into  Blafra. 

Third.  The  text  of  a  feature  article 
describing  the  nationwide  campaign  of 
Americans  for  Biafran  Relief. 

Fourth.  The  text  of  an  official  procla- 
mation by  Gov.  John  Dempsey  of  Con- 
necticut, designating  August  "A  Month 
of  Hope  for  Blafra." 

Finally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
petition  I  have  received  from  the  parish- 
ioners and  friends  of  St.  Mark  Church. 
Stratford,  Conn.,  urging  the  American 
Government  to  "use  evei-y  tool  of  dip- 
lomatic leadership  to  help  bring  peace 
to  Nigeria  and  Biafra."  and  also  uiging 
stepped  up  support  for  our  relief  effort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Facts  About  the  Airlift  Campaign 

WHY 

Three  million  Biafran  women,  children 
and  elderly  people  are  totally  dependent  for 
their  existence  upon  the  mercy  airlifts  run 
by  the  churches.  The  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  halted  filghts  on 
June  5. 


Deaths  from  famine  and  associated  causes 
already  total  between  one  and  two  million. 

Countless  more  within  the  Biafran  enclave 
would  have  died  without  the  airlifts. 

If  the  mercy  airlifts  were  Interrupted  for 
even  one  week,  the  entire  Biafran  popula- 
tion would  face  the  threat  of  Imminent 
starvation. 

Even  with  the  fiow  of  supplies  reaching 
the  landlocked  enclave,  the  general  weak- 
ened condition  of  the  population  has  created 
widespread  anemia  and  the  possibility  of  a 
tuberculosis  epidemic. 

The  next  few  weeks  are  crucial  because  the 
rainy  season  will  not  only  cause  greater 
hardship  for  the  already  burdened  people, 
but  will  present  difficulties  for  the  airlift 
and   the  transportation  of  supplies  as  well. 

The  up  to  200  tons  airlifted  nightly  by 
the  churches  is  crucial  because  local  crops 
have  been  depleted  for  about  6  months  and 
the  next  harvest  is  not  due  until  mid-July. 

Even  this  200  tons  falls  far  short  of  the 
minimum  500-1,000  tons  needed  to  supply 
all  the  starving  Inside  Blafra. 

Over  one-half  the  original  population  (10- 
14  million)  of  the  Biafran  area  Is  landlocked 
in  an  area  about  one-quarter  the  original 
area   (29,000  square  miles). 

"Unless  something  dramatic  is  changed 
almost  immediately,  a  minimum  of  1  million 
and  probably  2-2.5  million  Bialrans  will  die 
in  the  next  12  months." — Report  by  Senator 
Charles  E.  Goodell's  Fact-Pinding  Team, 
February  19,  1969. 

WHAT  the   money   PROVIDES 

$1  provides  10  pounds  of  foodstuffs  and 
medicines  or  1  meal  for  80  children  at  daily 
minimal  rations  of  14  lb. 

S5  provides  50  pounds  of  foodstuffs  and 
medicines  or  1  meal  for  400  children  at  daily 
minimal  rations  of  Ya  lb. 

$10  provides  100  pounds  of  foodstuffs  and 
medicines  or  1  meal  for  800  children  at  dally 
minimal  rations  of  ]s  lb. 

1  ton  costs  $270  to  fiy  in. 

1  C-97  flight  costs  $4,000  and  averages  15 
tons. 

15  flights,  or  a  day's  minimum  supply, 
costs  about  $60,000. 

Statement  on  Joint  Church  Aid  Relief 
Flights 

New  York,  July  18. — Joint  Church  Aid — 
U.S.A.  last  night  completed  its  500th  relief 
flight  into  Blafra,  Edward  M.  Kinney,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  group,  announced  here 
today,  and  he  also  stated  that  the  four  C- 
97G  Stratofrelghter  cargo  planes  operated  by 
the  American  consortium  had  now  flown  In 
over  7,775  tons  of  food  and  medicines  since 
January,  this  year,  for  the  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  blockaded  eastern  region  of 
Nigeria. 

Mr.  Kinney  pointed  out  that  the  Ameri- 
can C-97G  planes  had  flown  over  175.000 
miles,  m  total,  to  complete  their  500  mercy 
missions  during  the  six  months  and  that 
each  flight  carried  an  average  of  15  tons  of 
food  and  medicines  for  the  war  victims. 

Joint  Church  Aid-U.S.A.  is  composed  of 
Catholic  ReUef  Services.  Church  World  Serv- 
ice and  the  American  Jewish  Committee  and 
was  formed  in  January  to  operate  four  cargo 
planes  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Government 
to  Increase  the  amount  of  food  and  medicines 
going  into  Blafra  for  the  war  victims  there. 
JCA-U.S.A.  is  the  American  segment  of  Joint 
Church  Aid  International,  which  also  In- 
cludes church  relief  agencies  from  Europe 
and  Canada. 

Since  June  5,  when  a  relief  plane  operated 
by  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  was  shot  down  in  flight,  the  only  source 
of  protein  food  and  medicines  from  the  out- 
side world  for  women  and  children  In  Blafra 
is  the  church  relief  flights  operating  from 
the  island  of  Sao  Tome. 
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Nationwide  Campaign  of  Americans  for 
Biafran  Relief 
All  across  the  country  Americans  from  all 
walks  of  life  are  pitching  In  to  help  Americans 
for  Biafran  Relief  get  food  and  medicine  to 
the  starving  population  in  blockaded  Biafra. 
Americans  for  Biafran  Relief,  a  nationwide 
ooalition  set  up  in  April,  has  attracted  to  its 
ranks  hundreds  of  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions, ranging  from  the  Associated  Operating 
Room  Nurses  of  Seattle  and  Loveland  High 
School  In  Ohio  to  Congressmen  from  all 
corners  of  the  country  and  Academy  Award 
winner  Cliff  Robertson. 

The  Young  Democrats  and  Young  Republi- 
cans of  America  are  running  a  Spring  Airlift 
Campaign  right  now  for  ABR  at  the  local 
level,  and  the  Junior  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce is  planning  a  similar  drive  in  August 
across  the  nation.  Five  Governors  have  issued 
proclamations  declaring  a  Month  of  Hope  for 
the  Biafran  People:  Pennsylvania,  Etelaware. 
and  Indiana  in  June,  and  Connecticut  and 
Minnesota,  in  connections  with  the  Jaycee 
campaign,  in  August.  Requests  for  material 
for  the  YR-'YD  campaign  are  pouring  in;  and 
the  two  groups  have  arranged  a  Biafra  tele- 
thon for  ABR  on  a  Seattle  television  station 
in  July. 

ABR  was  launched  at  a  press  conference  at 
the  Capitol  on  April  24  with  the  personal 
endorsement  of  Senators  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
(D.-Mass)  and  James  B.  Pearson  (R.-Kansi. 
ABR's  Congressional  sponsors  stand  behind 
the  organization,  and  are  working  within 
their  districts  to  help  the  drive;  tliey  are: 
Cong.  John  Brademas.  Cong.  John  E.  Bu- 
chanan, Sen.  Thomas  Dodd.  Cong.  Donald 
Fraser,  Sen.  Charles  E.  Goodell,  Cong.  Sey- 
mour Halpern,  Sen.  Fred  R.  Harris,  Sen.  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy,  Cong.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Cong.  Allard  Lowenstein.  Cong.  Donald  Lu- 
kens,  Cong.  R.  B.  Mathias.  Sen.  George  Mc- 
Govern,  Cong.  Abner  Mlkva.  Cong.  P.  Brad- 
ford Morse,  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle.  Sen.  James 
B.  Pearson,  Sen  Abraham  Riblcoff.  Cong.  Wil- 
liam F.  Ryan.  Cong.  Guy  Vander  Jagt,  Cong. 
Lowell  Welcker,  Jr. 

Board  member  and  news  commentator 
Pulton  Lewis  III  has  made  a  concerted  effort 
to  aid  Biafra  ever  since  his  visit  last  Decem- 
ber, and  is  reporting  regularly  on  ABR  ac- 
tivities through  his  daily  nationwide  broad- 
casts. 

In  addition,  ABR  is  extremely  fortunate  in 
having  professional  aid  from  Doyle.  Dane, 
Bernbach,  one  of  the  country's  largest  and 
most  creative  advertising  agencies.  The  firm 
has  taken  ABR  on  as  a  public  service  client 
in  order  to  help  it  capitalize  on  one  of  its 
major  assets — the  many,  many  jjeople  who 
who  wish  to  give.  They  are  preparing  a  tele- 
vision campaign  for  immediate  release,  ap- 
pealing for  funds  to  support  the  Joint 
Church  Aid  airlift  that  flies  nightly  from 
the  island  of  Sao  Tome  to  Uli  airstrip  inside 
Biafra. 

Academy  Award  winner  Cliff  Robertson, 
who  also  visited  Biafra  in  December  and  who 
is  on  ABR's  Board  of  Directors,  has  filmed  a 
public  appeal  for  the  television  campaign,  as 
have  actors  Michael  Calne,  Donald  Suther- 
land and  Elliott  Gould.  Comedian  Rip  Tay- 
lor, and  professional  football  star  and  actor 
Fred  Williamson.  Several  others  are  on  tap 
to  do  additional  appeals,  including  Board 
members  Roosevelt  Grler  and  Eli  Wallach 
and  sponsors  Lauren  Bacall,  Dave  Brubeck 
and  Gerry  Mulligan. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  Ingo  Premlng- 
er  and  Robert  Altman.  producer  and  direc- 
tor of  "M.A.S.H.."  a  new  comedy  to  be  re- 
leased in  the  fall,  the  appeals  were  filmed  on 
the  20th  Century  Pox  lot  In  Los  Angeles  on 
June  2. 

Serving  as  consultants  to  ABR's  programs 
are  Rev.  John  Abbott.  Director  of  Promotion, 
Church  World  Service;    Rocco  Saccl.  Public 
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as  any  seen  before  relief  efforts  were  stepped 
up  last  summer. 

A  Month  or  Hope  pob  Biatra,  August  1969 

The  Food  For  Biafra  Committee,  whose 
headquarters  are  In  Westport,  Connecticut, 
points  out  that  three  million  Biafran  women, 
children  and  elderly  people  are  totally  de- 
pendent for  their  existence  upon  the  mercy 
airlifts  run  by  churcheg  and  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross.  Deaths  from  famine  and 
associated  causes  already  total  more  than  one 
million. 

The  critical  need  for  food  and  medical  sup- 
plies in  this  African  nation  has  aroused  com- 
passion and  humanitarian  concern  through- 
out the  United  States.  There  has  been  gener- 
ous response  to  the  request  for  relief  funds. 

However,  the  Committee,  in  emphasizing 
the  continuing  need  for  Biafran  Aid,  states 
that  if  the  mercy  airlifts  were  inteiTupted  for 
even  one  week,  the  entire  Biafran  population 
would  face  the  threat  of  Imminent  starvation. 

It  Is  vital,  therefore,  that  relief  efforts  for 
the  victims  of  the  war  in  Nigeria  and  Biafra 
be  continued.  To  encourage  renewed  partici- 
pation in  this  life-saving  project,  the  U.S. 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  association 
with  the  Americans  for  Biafran  Relief,  con- 
ducts a  special  relief  drive  during  August, 
1969. 

To  call  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
Connecticut  to  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
and  to  aid  In  enlisting  public  support  of  this 
appeal,  I  designate  August,  1969,  as  A  Month 
of  Hope  for  Biafra.  I  urge  wholehearted  co- 
open^tion  in  this  worthy  and  essential  work. 
John    Dempsey, 

Governor. 

fctition  by  p.mushioners  and  friends  op 
St.  Mark  Church,  Stratford,  Conn. 

We.  the  parishioners  and  friends  of  St. 
Mark  Church.  Stratford,  Connecticut  urge  our 
elected  officials  to  help  establish  an  American 
policy  on  the  Nigerian-Blafran  conflict. 

The  termination  of  the  Internation,^!  Red 
Cross  food  flights  into  Biafra  has  again  raised 
the  specter  of  an  entire  nation  starving  to 
death.  We,  therefore,  believe  it  Is  time  to 
abandon  the  passive  role  of  the  United  States. 
We  subscribe  to  the  following: 

1.  We  must  use  every  tool  of  diplomatic 
leadership  at  our  command  to  help  bring 
peace  to  Nigeria  and  Biafra.  Let  us  take  im- 
mediate steps  toward  achieving  a  truce  on 
the  battlefield. 

2.  Let  us  make  every  effort  to  stop  the  flow 
of  arms  to  both  sides. 

3.  Let  us  continue  our  escalation  of  sup- 
I)ort  for  the  relief  effort  In  all  areas  of  need. 
Nothing  should  be  lacking  in  the  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  help  meet  the 
demands   of   humanity   in   Nigeria-Blafra. 

4.  Take  Immediate  steps  to  re-establish  the 
International.  Red  Cross  food  flights  into 
Biafra. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  WELFARE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day President  Nixon  unveiled  two  very 
important  parts  of  his  domestic  program. 
Among  them  was  the  long  awaited  re- 
form of  the  present  welfare  system  and 
a  new  policy  for  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernmental cooperation. 

The  importance  of  the  President's 
message  lies  not  only  in  the  change  of  the 
welfare  system,  but  the  manner  in  which 
an  important  segment  of  that  change  is 
to  be  administered.  For  well  over  30 
years  this  Nation  has  voiced  concern 
over  its  disadvantaged  citizens.  And  yet 
during  this  period  of  technological  and 
scientific  advances,  these  same  citizens 
have  received  only  two  items  in  any  great 


abundance — well    meaning,    yet    empty 
promises  and  dehumanizing  doles. 

Instead  of  stimulating  any  work  ef- 
fort, the  present  system  provides  a  posi- 
tive disincentive  to  work  by  effectively 
confiscating  all  or  a  large  part  of  any- 
thing a  recipient  may  earn. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  form  a  co- 
hesive family  unit,  the  present  system 
has  encouraged  ill -trained  and  jobless 
fathers  to  leave  their  families  in  order 
that  they  may  receive  the  necessary  as- 
sistance. 

Instead  of  rewarding  the  industrious 
poor,  the  present  system  has  discrimi- 
nated against  those  who  are  working  at 
jobs  which  are  insufficient  to  maintain 
their  families. 

The  traditional  basis  for  public  as- 
sistance in  the  United  States  has  always 
been  the  belief  that  everyone  should, 
within  his  own  limits,  look  to  his  own 
productivity  as  the  primary  source  of  in- 
come necessary  for  family  maintenance. 
After  decades  of  the  dole,  the  Presi- 
dent's new  family  assistance  program  ap- 
pears to  be  a  positive  step  towai'd  brin.s;- 
ing  the  poor  within  this  traditional 
framework  by  both  providing  the  op- 
portunity and  requiring  the  able  bodied 
to  take  advantage  of  the  work  and  job- 
training  programs. 

Equally  significant,  I  think,  is  the 
President's  announced  intention  to  al- 
low the  States  and  local  governments  to 
administer  these  required  Federal  man- 
power training  programs.  Federal  funds 
and  local  know-how  would  be  the  part- 
ners in  this  new  federalism. 

Also  of  importance  is  the  proposed 
revenue-sharing  program.  As  a  former 
local  government  oflBcial,  I  commend  this 
proposal  in  which  a  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  revenues  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. I  have  long  advocated  such 
legislation. 

THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL— XLIII 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
many  species  of  wildlife  which  is  rapidly 
becoming  extinct  apparently  due  to  pes- 
ticide poisoning  is  the  osprey,  a  majestic 
bird  resembling  the  eagle. 

The  reproduction  rate  of  the  osprey 
has  declined  in  some  areas  of  the  Nation 
at  a  rate  as  high  as  12  percent  a  year. 
This  decline  is  attributed  to  pesticides 
which  are  passed  on  through  insects 
eaten  by  fish  that  make  up  the  osprey's 
diet.  The  pesticides  then  sterilize  the 
bird's  eggs,  and  result  in  overly  thin  shells 
which  collapse  before  the  young  are 
ready  to  be  hatched. 

A  recent  article  appyearing  in  the 
Janesville,  Wis.,  Gazette  describes  the 
grand  beauty  of  the  osprey  and  reports 
on  the  disappearance  of  the  bird  from 
not  just  the  United  States,  but  the  entire 
world  scene.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  placed  in  th'i  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Colonies  of  Pish  Hawks  Victims  of 
Insecticides 

Washington. — One  of  the  world's  most 
majestic  birds,  the  osprey.  is  becoming  an 
innocent  victim  of  man's  war  against  insects. 

Sometimes  called  the  fish  hawk,  the  osprey 
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Is  a  tireless  hunter,  dramatically  dlvebomb- 
Ing  the  water  for  its  dinner.  But  Insecticides 
m  the  flsh  are  sterilizing  the  bird's  eggs  and 
causing  overly  thin  shells. 

The  osprey,  Pandlon  hallaetus,  is  a  world 
citizen.  Its  great  nests  of  sticks  perch  atop 
trees  on  Japanese  islands,  on  sea  cliffs  near 
Gibraltar,  on  Sweden's  spruce-covered  Baltic 
shores,  on  pinnacles  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  and  on  the  headlands  of  Mexico's  west 
coast. 

Sadly,  persistent  insecticides  already  have 
wiped  out  whole  colonies;  writes  ornitholo- 
gist Roger  Troy  Peterson  in  the  National 
Geographic.  Near  the  author's  hom*  at  Old 
Lyme,  the  number  of  nests  decreased  from 
150  in  1954  to  10  in  1968. 

ONCE    largest   colony 

Across  Long  Island  Sound,  a  great  colony 
of  ospreys  on  Gardlners  Island — once  perhaps 
the  world's  largest^ — dropped  from  300  pairs 
m  1945  to  35  in  1968. 

The  heavily  polluted  Great  Lakes  area  also 
has  taken  Its  toll.  Michigan's  flsh  hawks  are 
producing  young  at  less  than  a  third  the  rate 
and  are  declining  about  12  per  cent  a  year. 
A  onetime  osprey  stronghold,  Cape  May,  N.J., 
now  counts  few  birds. 

In  the  19th  century,  nest  robbers  collecting 
the  bird's  richly  colored  eggs,  exterminated 
the  bird  in  Britain.  Recently  a  pair  of  migrat- 
ing ospreys  started  nesting  again  in  the  Scot- 
tish highlands. 

With  a  hooked  beak  and  a  wlngspread  of 
up  to  Ave  feet,  the  osprey  is  frequently  mis- 
taken for  an  eagle.  Its  breast,  neck,  and  head 
are  white;  wings  and  back  are  glossy  brown. 

DTVE    BOMBER 

A  mature  three-pound  osprey  is  a  sky- 
raiding  fisherman  without  peer.  Cruising  50 
feet  above  Its  flshlng  grounds,  the  bird  sud- 
denly checks  its  flight  and  hovers  on  laboring 
wings  to  take  a  bead  on  a  fish  swimming  near 
the  surface. 

Snapping  shut  its  wings,  the  bird  drops 
Into  a  steep  dive — head  projecting  like  a 
spear  point,  needle-sharp  tallons  forward. 

The  fish  hawk  crashes  straight  into  the 
water,  but  reappears  within  second  flapping 
off  with  a  flsh  inevitably  held  head-first  like 
a  silver  torpedo. 

A  reversible  outer  toe  and  tiny  |pikes  on 
the  pads  of  its  feet — which  help  the  osprey 
to  grip  the  fish  this  way,  6ne  foot  before  the 
other — are  among  the  characteristics  that 
put  the  bird  in  a  group  by  Itself.  Unlike  other 
birds,  the  osprey  has  only  one  genus  and  one 
species. 

Sometimes  an  osprey  may  grab  too  big  a 
flsh,  be  pulled  under,  and  drown.  Eagles  may 
hijack  an  osprey's  catch  in  midair. 

The  biggest  threat  to  ospreys,  however,  re- 
mains pesticides.  The  poisons  are  passed  on 
through  Insects  eaten  by  fish  that  make  up 
the  osprey's  diet. 

"If  the  osprey  passes  from  the  American 
scene,"  Peterson  warns,  "we  will  lose  a  ma- 
jestic and  unique  bird." 


ments'  lack  of  action  in  redressing  the 
consequences  of  past  discrimination. 

The  Federal  Government  Itself,  ac- 
cording to  the  study,  has  failed  to  es- 
tablish any  effective  requirements  for 
equal  opportunity  in  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employment  or  to  establish  ef- 
fective standards  and  guidelines  to  assist 
in  overcoming  this  problem. 

Sections  of  the  report,  which  is  en- 
titled "For  All  the  People  .  .  .  By  All  the 
People,"  were  discussed  by  Richard  K. 
Bennett,  acting  chairman  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
at  a  press  conference  today  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  report  states  that  while  Negroes 
ai-e  employed  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  Philadelphia  area  in  pro- 
portion to  their  representation  in  the 
population,  they  tend  to  hold  more  of  the 
lower  level  jobs. 

While  there  may  be  many  factors  con- 
tributing to  this  situation,  discrimina- 
tion does  play  its  part.  Often  the  dis- 
crimination may  be  unintentional  and 
unconscious,  but  it  is  none  the  less  ob- 
jectionable. 

Everyone  may  not  agree  vrith  all  parts 
of  the  report,  but  I  believe  that  few  will 
quarrel  with  the  need  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  problems  it  outlines.  I  hope  this 
report  will  be  the  basis  for  a  determined 
effort  to  put  a  final  end  to  the  age-old 
patterns  of  discrimination. 

I  have  joined  in  sponsoring  the  Omni- 
bus Civil  Rights  Act  of  1969  which  will 
help  get  at  some  of  the  problems  cited 
by  this  report.  This  bill,  among  other 
things,  would  extend  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission  to  include  employees  of 
State  and  local  governments,  and  would 
give  the  Commission  the  power  to  issue 
cease-and-desist  orders  to  enforce  its 
findings. 

Government  at  all  levels  should  be 
leading  the  way  in  the  effort  to  eliminate 
discrimination,  whether  it  be  on  the  basis 
of  color,  sex,  national  origin,  or  religion. 
We  have  made  great  strides  in  recent 
years  in  healing  the  crippling  impact 
which  discrimination  makes  in  our  so- 
ciety. I  hope  this  report  will  spur  gov- 
ernment, where  necessary,  to  make  more 
positive  efforts  to  step  up  the  battle 
against  discrimination  in  America. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 
REPORT 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  today  re- 
leased a  study  of  employment  by  State 
and  local  government,  which  concludes 
that  these  governments  have  failed  to  as- 
sure equal  job  opportunities  to  members 
of  minority  groups. 

The  study,  conducted  in  seven  major 
metropolitan  areas,  including  Philadel- 
phia, found  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employment  opportunities  were 
restricted  by  discrimination  in  hiring  and 
promotion  decisions,  by  discriminatory 
treatment  on  the  job,  and  by  govem- 


LET  MY  PEOPLE  GO 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  plight 
of  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Commimist  Poland  calls  to  mind  the 
suffering  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
land  of  Pharaoh. 

As  in  ancient  Egypt,  the  Jews  of  Com- 
mimist Europe  today  are  persecuted  and 
unwanted.  But  still  the  tyrants  who  op- 
press them  refuse  to  let  them  go. 

On  July  20,  the  Israeli  parliament 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  free  the  Rus- 
sian Jews  so  that  they  could  choose  be- 
twecr  remaining  in  the  Soviet  Union  or 
migrating  to  Israel  or  other  coimtries. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  the 
Israeli  Minister  of  Information,  Israel 
Galili,  said  that  he  had  reliable  infor- 
mation that  "many  Jews  who  had  ap- 


plied for  permits  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  were  arrested  and  either  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  or  lost  their  jobs." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  text  of  an 
article  published  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  of  July  21,  1969,  reporting 
on  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Israeli 
Parliament. 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  an  article  entitled 
"Trapped  Polish  Jews  Face  an  Uncer- 
tain Fate"  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  for  July  22. 

According  to  this  article,  there  is  rea- 
son for  grave  concern  over  the  fate  of 
some  15,000  to  20,000  Polish  Jews  who 
were  told  over  a  year  ago  that  they  must 
get  out  of  the  country,  but  have  now 
been  told  that  the  time  to  leave  has 
passed  for  most  of  them. 

After  the  Arab-Israeli  war  of  1967,  the 
Polish  Communist  Party  boss,  Wladyslaw 
Gomulka,  made  it  clear  that  "Zionists" 
were  no  longer  wanted  in  Poland.  He  said 
that  they  could  leave  Poland,  provided 
they  went  to  Israel. 

From  the  manner  in  which  he  used 
the  term  and  from  the  violent  anti-Se- 
mitic campaign  which  followed  his 
speech,  it  was  clear  that  Gomulka  and 
the  other  Communist  Party  bosses,  when 
they  spoke  of  "Zionists,"  really  meant 
all  Jews. 

To  get  out  of  Poland,  the  Jews  were 
compelled  to  renounce  their  Polish  citi- 
zenship, to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  an 
exit  permit,  and  to  accept  the  virtual 
confiscation  of  all  their  goods  and  prop- 
erty. 

But  now  Poland  threatens  to  cut  off 
the  exodus  of  its  Jews  on  September  1. 
No  one  knows  what  will  happen  to  the 
many  thousands  of  Jews  who  have  al- 
ready renounced  their  citizenship  and 
paid  for  their  exit  permits,  but  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived these  permits. 

When  Congress  reconvenes,  I  intend 
to  submit  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
Soviet  and  Polish  Governments  to  per- 
mit the  free  emigration  of  their  jserse- 
cuted  Jewish  minorities,  without  restric- 
tions of  any  kind. 

There  is  no  Moses  today  who  can  call 
upon  the  Pharaohs  of  modem  times  to 
let  the  children  of  Israel  go.  But  perhaps 
the  Pharaohs  will  listen  if  the  parlia- 
ments of  civilized  mankind  add  their 
voices  in  unison  to  the  call  already  ad- 
dressed to  the  So\1et  Government  by  the 
Parliament  of  Israel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post.  July  22, 

1969] 
Trapped    Polish    Jews    Face    an    Uncertain 

Fate:    Unwanted    in    Homeland.    Thou- 
sands Are  Unable  To  Get  Ovt  Before  New 

Order  Takes  Effect 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

Geneva. — The  many  refugee  agencies  that 
make  this  city  their  headquarters  are  deeply 
concerned  over  the  fate  of  some  15.000  to 
25,000  Jews  in  Poland  who  were  told  over  a 
year  ago  that  they  must  get  out  of  the  coun- 
try but  have  no  is-  been  told  that  the  time  to 
leave  has  passed  for  most  of  them. 
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even  for  those  Jews  who  have  already  "seen 
the  Dutch,"  paid  their  5000  zlotys  and  re- 
nounced their  citizenship. 

If  it  is  the  latter,  the  situation  for  thoee 
Jews  in  the  middle  of  the  exit  process — 
Jobless  as  well  as  stateless — may  be  extremely 
precarious. 

The  Dutch  are  known  to  have  issued  about 
lO.OOO  visas  for  Israel,  but  so  far  only  6000 
Jews  have  made  their  way  out  of  Poland.  The 
question  is  what  will  happen  to  the  remain- 
ing 5000,  most  of  whom  cannot  possibly  com- 
plete the  bureaucratic  exit  process  by  Sept.  1, 
and  what  will  happen  to  the  remaining  10.000 
to  20.000  not  yet  on  the  exodus  treadmill  but 
who  are  clearly  unwelcome  In  Poland. 

Refugee  orgtmlzation  officials  here  think 
the  Polish  Jews'  conditions  of  life  must  be 
as  dangerous  as  they  are  cruel. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
July  21.  19691 

Israel  Calls  on  Soviets  To  "Free  Russian 
Jkwby" 

(By  Francis  Ofner) 

Jerusalem. — Israel's  Parliament  has  made 
a  unanimous  call  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  free 
Russian  Jewry. 

The  call  came  on  the  last  day  of  the  Knes- 
set's session  as  members  were  turning  their 
thoughts  to  the  coming  election  battle  in 
the  fall. 

The  Knesset  adopted  a  resolution  declaring 
that  "Soviet  Jews  have  the  unalienable  right 
to  settle  In  Israel,  as  have  Jews  from  any 
other  part  of  the  world." 

It  expressed  its  "appreciation  of  interna- 
tional awakening  now  gathering  momentum 
among  young  Russian  Jews. 

There  are  estimated  to  be  three  and  a  half 
million  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Knesset  members  said  that  the  young  Jews 
of  Russia  had  expressed  a  "devoted  tie  with 
the  Jewish  people  and  yearned  to  come  to 
Israel." 

MOSCOW   arrests   beported 

Minister  of  Information.  Israel  Gallll.  said 
that  he  had  reliable  Information  that  "many 
Jews  who  had  applied  for  premits  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  were  arrested  and  either 
sentenced  to  Imprisonment  or  lost  their  Jobs." 

According  to  reports  reaching  here  from 
Moscow  a  young  Jewish  radio  engineer  was 
sentenced  last  May  16  to  three  years  Im- 
prisonment after  making  a  request  for  an 
emigration  visa  to  Israel.  He  was  sentenced 
for  "libeling  and  inciting  against  social  order 
in  the  U.S.S.R." 

Over  the  past  two  years  several  Israeli  fam- 
ilies have  said  they  had  written  to  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission  of  the  United  Na- 
tions asking  for  help  In  enabling  their  rela- 
tives to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Israel.  So  far  there  had  been  no  response  from 
the  United  Nations  the  Israel  petitioners 
stated. 

Mr.  Galili  recalled  In  the  Knesset  In 
December  1966.  Soviet  Premier  Alexis  Kosy- 
gin.  while  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  promised  that 
Jews  wishing  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
unite with  their  families  would  be  allowed 
to  do  so.  "These  prove  to  be  empty  words," 
said  Mr.  GallU. 

It  was  recently  reported  from  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  Jewish  population,  there  was 
being  "subjected  to  a  subtle  combination  of 
economic,  cultural,  and  social  pressures." 

ACADEMY     representation     DOWN 

According  to  Kremlinologlsts  here,  the 
membership  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  trebled  over  the  past  15  years. 
But  the  number  of  Its  Jewish  members  was 
halved  during  the  same  period  of  time. 

In  Odessa,  a  city  with  a  Jewish  p>opulatlon 
of  a  quarter  million  the  problem  of  anti- 
semltism  has  become  particularly  bad  ac- 
cording to  reports  reaching  here. 

The  numbers  of  doctorates  awarded  to 
Russian  Jews  at  the  University  of  Odessa  last 


ye«u*  was  less  than  one  percent  of  the  total 
conferred. 

Israeli  say  that  the  recent  publication  of  a 
book  "Beware  Zionism"  by  Yuri  Ivanor — put 
out  by  the  poliOcal  literature  publishing 
house  in  Moscow — has  "moved  anti-Semitism 
into  the  center  of  Soviet  life." 

The  book  Itself  was  printed  in  75,000  copies 
and  has  been  praised  In  newspapers  through- 
out the  Soviet  Union.  Excerpts  from  it 
reached  a  much  wider  audience  when  they 
were  printed  last  February  in  the  Soviet 
weekly  Oganek. 

The  magazine,  which  has  a  circulation  of 
over  2  million,  praised  what  it  termed  "scien- 
tific essays."  Passages  from  the  the  book 
were  also  broadcast  from  Radio  Moscow. 

"Israel  has  been  late  in  dong  its  duty  to 
its  oppressed  Soviet  Jewish  brethren."  said 
Israeli  Knesset  member  Hahn  Landau,  who 
asked  for  the  debate  on  Soviet  Jewry.  "Israel 
cannot  remain  silent  any  longer,"  he  declared. 


PASSAGE  OF  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTA- 
TION ASSISTANCE  ACT  ESSENTIAL 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  many 
thoughtful  Americans  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly concerned  over  the  economic, 
social,  and  environmental  effects  of 
transportation  on  our  increasingly  urban 
society. 

Too  often  congestion  impairs  the 
usefulness  of  our  streets  and  highways 
and  frustrates  those  who  travel  them. 
Parking  facilities,  an  essential  part  of 
any  transportation  system,  are  inade- 
quate. Airports  are  noisy  and  hard  to 
reach.  The  mounting  toll  of  traffic  acci- 
dents is  both  tragic  and  costly.  And  de- 
spite our  best  efforts,  transpwrtation 
services  in  our  cities  are  inadequate  and 
inconvenient. 

It  is  tragic  that  we  have  let  these  neg- 
ative factors  reach  such  proportions. 
Transportation  is  a  very  important  part 
of  our  lives  and  the  benefits  of  mobility 
are  numerous.  The  phenomenal  growth 
and  expansion  of  America  dming  the  last 
century  resulted  in  part  from  the  benefits 
of  transportation. 

Transportation  services  have  made  a 
positive  contribution  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  citizens  of  towns  all 
over  the  country.  Every  improvement  in 
transportation  has  made  life  easier  and 
better  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
citizens. 

But  unfortunately  all  transportation 
services  have  not  kept  pace.  The  public 
transportation  systems  in  most  of  our 
cities  are  woefully  inadequate.  The 
equipment  is  old  and  unattractive  and 
costly  to  operate.  It  is  inefficient  and  un- 
able to  meet  the  demands  placed  upon 
it  in  an  increasingly  complex  urban  en- 
vironment. 

Public  transportation  must  be  revital- 
ized and  made  into  a  viable  community 
service.  President  Nixon  has  recognized 
this  urgent  need  and  found  a  practical 
means  for  beginning  this  renewal. 

The  Public  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1969  can  help  to  eliminate  the 
debilitating  condition  of  our  public 
transportation  systems.  Federal  funds 
will  not  only  help  to  update  pi-esent  sys- 
tems, but  can  also  be  used  to  build  en- 
tirely new  modes  of  transport  that  may 
one  day  completely  revolutionize  our  way 
of  living. 

This  legislation  Is  urgently  needed  if 
we  are  to  keep  our  cities  the  vital  centers 
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of  social  and  economic  activity  that  they 
were  meant  to  be.  I  ask  Senators  to  give 
it  their  very  careful  consideration. 


NOMINATION  OF  MRS.  HELEN  D. 
BENTLEY  TO  BE  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  MARITIME  COMMISSION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
nomination  by  President  Nixon  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Delich  Bentley  of  Baltimore,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, may  well  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  administration  is  concerned 
about  the  role  of  merchant  shipping  in 
national  and  international  affairs. 

Mi-s.  Bentley  is  a  well-educated  and 
aiticulate  maritime  expert.  If  her  nomi- 
nation is  in  fact  the  result  of  a  serious 
White  House  effort  to  upgrade  the  role 
of  merchant  shipping,  then  I  am  pleased. 
President  Nixon  has  made  several  strong 
statements  committing  his  administra- 
tion to  revitalizing  merchant  shipping 
and  Mrs.  Bentley's  nomination  seems 
consistent  with  those  statements.  The 
submission  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress of  a  strong  maritime  revitalization 
program  should  be  the  next  step. 


these  pilot  efforts  should  be  observed, 
evaluated,  and  refined  in  the  crucible  of 
experience. 

An  early  end  to  the  Vietnam  war  and 
a  careful  reordering  of  our  national  pri- 
orities could  permit  the  Congress  to  es- 
tablish revenue  sharing  and  other  i>arts 
of  the  President's  program  at  a  level 
where  they  could  soon  make  a  measur- 
able improvement  in  the  quality  of 
American  life. 

I  support  the  President's  bold  initia- 
tive and  I  will  work  for  its  implementa- 
tion by  Congress. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S  WELFARE 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon's  welfare  reform  proposals  con- 
stitute the  most  significant  ideas  to  be 
advanced  from  the  White  House  in  this 
area  for  a  third  of  a  century. 

If  enacted  by  Congress,  they  would  do 
away  with  a  welfare  system  that  is  bur- 
densome to  the  taxpayer,  degrading  to 
the  recipient,  and  discredited  in  the  eyes 
of  our  people. 

The  President's  assertion  that  "the 
present  welfare  system  has  to  be  judged 
a  colossal  failure  "  was  amply  borne  out 
last  week  in  a  poll  of  12,000  of  my  Illi- 
nois constituents.  Ninety-nine  percent 
of  those  polled  strongly  disapproved  of 
the  welfare  program. 

The  President's  reforms,  if  enacted 
and  properly  funded  by  Congress,  could, 
perhaps  within  a  generation,  break  the 
terrible  cycle  of  poverty  and  dependency 
on  the  dole  that  is  the  bitter  heritage  of 
so  many  broken  welfare  families. 

The  President's  reforms  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  all  able-bodied  Ameri- 
cans may  work  in  self-respect  and  lead 
useful  and  productive  lives. 

The  President's  reforms  would  peiinit 
the  old.  the  blind,  the  infirm,  and  others 
among  us  whose  harsh  circumstances  in 
life  are  beyond  their  power  to  control  to 
live  out  their  years  in  dignity  under  an 
equitable  insurance-styled  program. 

The  President's  reforms  tell  the  work- 
ing poor  that  America  will  rewai'd  their 
efforts  to  pioduce  and  give  them  a  hand 
up.  ^ 

The  best  government  should  be  that 
which  is  closest  to  the  people.  The  reve- 
nue sharing  program  set  forth  in  princi- 
ple under  the  President's  plan  means 
that  overburdened  States  and  cities  will 
at  last  have  a  chance  to  offer  their  people 
the  highest  quality  services  with  local 
control. 

Aspects  of  the  President's  progi-am 
break  new  ground  in  complex  areas  and 


PRESENT  OIL  IMPORT  POLICY  IS 
IMPORTANT  TO  NEBRASKA  AND 
THE  NATION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
not  everyone  thinks  of  Nebraska  as  a 
major  oil-producing  State.  Yet  the  oil 
industry  is  very  important  to  us.  Last 
year,  Nebraska  produced  13,183,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  and  ranked  17th  in  production 
among  the  States  of  the  Union. 

For  that  reason,  it  is  particularly 
alarming  to  listen  to  the  current  cam- 
paign in  favor  of  letting  down  the  bar- 
riers against  imported  oil  and  increas- 
ing our  dependence  on  foreign  sources  to 
meet  our  petroleum  needs.  Petroleum  is 
the  most  vital  of  strategic  materials,  in 
war  or  peace.  In  its  summary  to  the 
Cabinet  task  force  now  studying  our  pe- 
troleum policy,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense says : 

Tlie  very  chance  of  success  or  failure  in 
any  conflict  hinges  on  oil. 

In  Southeast  Asia  today,  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  military  tonnage  consists  of 
petroleum  products.  About  90  percent  of 
this  need  is  supplied  from  foreign 
sources,  but  the  Department  points  out 
that  normal  foreign  sources  may  be 
denied  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  political 
as  well  as  military.  For  example,  our 
sources  in  the  Arab  countries  were 
denied  for  a  short  time — 7  to  10  days — 
during  the  1967  Middle  East  crisis.  In 
case  of  such  an  interruption,  the  De- 
partment says : 

We  must  maintain  a  capability  in  the  U.S. 
to  supply  our  war  needs.   .  .  . 

The  1967  interruption  for  political 
reasons  by  the  Arab  countries  did  little 
damage  precisely  because  we  have  main- 
tained the  potential  within  the  United 
States  to  expand  production,  if  neces- 
sary, to  fill  all  our  petroleum  needs  from 
domestic  sources. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  its 
submission  of  material  to  the  Cabinet 
task  force,  points  out  that  the  interrup- 
tions of  world  flows  of  petroleum  have 
in  fact  occurred  no  less  than  six  times 
since  World  War  n.  This  experience  em- 
phasizes the  urgent  need  to  be  able  to 
rely  primarily  on  domestic  sources.  The 
Interior  Department  concludes : 

The  United  States  must  maintain  the  abil- 
ity to  meet  a  very  high  percentage  (90  per- 
cent) of  its  petroleum  requirements  from 
secure  sources. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nebraska  Legisla- 
ture has  taken  note  of  the  study  of  our 
petroleum  policies  now  being  conducted 
by  the  Cabinet  task  force  under  the 
immediate     direction     of     Mr.     Phillip 


Aieeda.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  Legislative  Re- 
solution 78,  passed  in  the  Legislature  of 
Nebraska  on  August  5,  urging  that  the 
present  oil  import  policy  of  the  United 
States  be  continued. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Legislature  of  Nebraska,  80th  Session 
legislative  resolution  78 

( Introduced  by  Robert  L  Clark.  47th  District; 
Lester  Harsh,  38th  District;  Leslie  A.  Stull, 
49th  District;  Terry  Carpenter,  48th  Dis- 
trict; Leslie  Robinson,  36th  District) 
Whereas,  petroleum  production  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly important  part  of  the  economy  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  and 

Whereas,  the  oil  Industry  spends  nearly 
$22,000,000  annually  on  production  supplies 
and  equipment  in  Nebraska,  or  75',  of  the 
total  investment  for  this  purpose  by  all 
mineral  industries  in  the  state,  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  an  annual  average  capital 
expenditure  for  exploration  and  production 
in  Nebraska  of  about  $9  million,  and 

Whereas,  the  annual  payrolls  for  explora- 
tion and  production  in  Nebraska  are  about  $4 
million,  and 

Whereas,  the  oil  severance  tax  in  Nebraska 
amounts  to  about  $750,000  per  year,  and 

Whereas,  there  has  been  no  recent  large 
discoveries  of  oil  in  Nebraska  although  there 
has  been  considerable  exploration,   and 

Whereas,  it  is  necessary  for  Nebraska  to 
have  a  continuous  flow  of  capital  for  the 
purposes  of  exploration,  and 

Whereas,  there  is  great  need  for  building 
up  oil  reserves,  and 

Whereas,  any  increase  in  the  present  oil 
imports  would  certainly  discourage  continued 
drilling,  exploration  and  leasing  In  Nebraska. 
Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Nebraska  Legislature  In  eightieth 
session  assembled : 

1.  That  we  as  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  are  highly  concerned  about  the 
future  of  the  oil  production  industry  in 
Nebraska. 

2.  TTiat  we  believe  that  the  present  oil 
import  policy  of  the  United  States  should 
be  continued. 

3.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  Legislature  to  Mr.  Philip 
Areeda,  Executive  Director,  Cabinet  Task 
Force  on  Oil  Import  Control,  726  Jackson 
Place.  N  W.  Washington,  D.C.  20526  and  to 
the  members  of  the  Nebraska  Congressional 
Delegation. 

Jerome  Warner, 
Speaker    and    Acting    President    of    the 
Legislature. 
I.   Hugo   F.   Srb,   hereby  certify   that   the 
foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  Legis- 
lative Resolution  78.  which  was  i>assed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Nebraska   in  Eightieth   regu- 
lar session  on  the  fifth  day  of  August.  1969 

Hugo  P.  Srb. 
Clerk  of  the  Legislature. 


VIETNAM   WAR   INJURIES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Wall  Street  Journal  carried 
an  article  on  its  front  page  noting  the 
severity  of  the  injuries  suffered  by  Amer- 
ican servicemen  in  Vietnam;  a  constit- 
uent called  this  article  to  my  attention. 

While  the  Paris  peace  talks  slowly  drag 
along,  we  must  remember  that  thousands 
of  yoimg  Americans  continue  to  die  or 
suffer  injuries  that  will  be  with  them  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  article  "Many  of  U.S. 
Wounded  Have  Worse  Injuries  Than  in 
Earlier    Wars"    from    the    Wall    Street 
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24,  1969,  be  printed  in 


Journal  for  July 
the  Record. 

There  being  nq  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  bej  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam  Toll:  MaAj  oi-  U.S.  Wounded  Havk 
WoRSK  Injuries  JThan  in  Earlier  Wars — 
New  Ritlxs,  Rockets  Cause  More  Damage; 
Mutilation  OrrAf  Cannot  Be  Repaired — 
"Oh,  No,  It  Couuin't  Be  Us" 

(By  WUliam  M.  Carley) 

A  dark  sp«ck  appears  In  the  Western  sky. 
ablaze  with  the  hoi  afternoon  sun.  Within  a 
minute,  the  speck  Ibecomes  a  big  Lockheed 
Starllfter  Jet  gentli  landing  on  the  airstrip, 
its  wings  drooping  like  a  tired  seagull. 

The  StarlUter  hak  Just  completed  a  7.000- 
mlle  flight  from  J^pan  to  Kelly  Air  Force 
Base  in  Texas,  bringing  badly  wounded  serv- 
icemen back  fromf  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
flight  dramatizes  ohe  positive  aspect  of  the 
war:  Thanks  to  spe*dy  evacuation  and  excel- 
lent medical  care,  n  lany  of  the  wounded  who 
never  would  have  made  it  back  alive  from 
earlier  wars  are  returning  alive  from  Vietnam. 

But  the  plane's  mercy  flight  also  under- 
scores a  flFlm  fact  al  jout  the  Vietnamese  war : 
In-manjk  aa«es,  the  i  aen  are  coming  back  with 
wounds  far  worse  tl  lan  those  suffered  by  sur- 
vivors of  earlier  wai  b. 

On  the  Starliftet,  for  example,  are  young 
soldiers  bxxmed  over  as  much  as  TCc  of  their 
bodies.  With  month  b  of  care  and  plastic  sur- 
gery, some  can  retu  :n  to  a  semblance  of  nor- 
mal living.  But  for  many  the  price  of  svuvlval 
will  be  to  go  through  the  rest  of  their  lives 
badly  mutilated. 

"We're  saving  thim,  but  I  don't  know  for 
what."  says  one  Amy  medical  officer. 
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is  a  surgeon  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center  in  Washington.  The  Vietnam  rifles 
are  causing  "massive  destruction"  of  flesh, 
bone  and  nerves  when  they  hit,  says  Dr.  Rich. 

One  soldier — call  him  Tommy — provides  an 
example.  A  few  months  ago  the  24-ye«j'-old 
soldier  was  in  Vietnam.  A  North  Vietnamese 
rifleman  caught  Tommy  In  his  sights  and 
flred  one  shot.  In  an  Instant  the  bullet  went 
through  Tommy's  helmet„  through  his  fore- 
head and  came  to  rest  at  the  back  of  his 
skull. 

"The  bullet  destroyed  most  of  his  brain," 
says  Dr.  Ludwig  Kempe.  a  neurosurgeon  who 
treated  Tommy  at  Walter  Reed.  "He  breathes, 
but  he  is  and  will  remain  totally  uncon- 
scious— he  will  never  even  know  he's  here." 

bigger  than  bazookas 

Bigger  rockets  also  cause  worse  wounds.  In 
Korea,  bazookas  were  used  against  U.S. 
troops,  but  in  Vietnam  much  larger  122mm. 
and  240inm.  rockets  are  being  used. 

Comparing  the  bazooka  with  the  larger 
weapons  "is  like  comparing  a  firecracker  with 
a  stick  of  dynamite,"  says  an  Army  officer. 

One  soldier  recently  hit  by  a  rocket  blast 
had  his  lower  right  arm  blown  off,  was  hit  by 
33  fragments  In  his  other  arm.  In  bis  chest 
and  abdomen  and  In  both  legs,  and  was 
burned  over  60  %  of  his  body. 

That  men  can  survive  such  wounds,  of 
course,  is  due  to  the  high  quality  of  medical 
care  almost  immediately  available  to  them. 
Modern  drugs  also  save  many  soldiers. 

Men  burned  over  large  portions  of  their 
bodies,  for  example,  usually  didn't  survive 
in  previous  wars.  They  would  die  not  from 
the  bum  itself  but  because  deadly  pseudo- 
monas  bacteria  would  invade  the  burned  tis- 
sue and  then  spread  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  body. 

In  the  past  few  years,  however,  new  drugs 
such  as  Sulfamylon  have  been  developed  to 
fight  the  pseudomonas  bacteria.  Dr.  Basil 
Pruitt,  chief  of  the  burn  unit  of  the  Army 
Institute  for  Surgical  Research,  says  the  nev« 
drugs  have  cut  the  fatality  rate  in  half  for 
burned  men.  For  example,  of  patients  with 
burns  covering  almost  half  of  their  bodies, 
nearly  60%  died  previously,  but  now  fewer 
than  30%  die. 

But  the  drugs  cannot  reverse  the  mutila- 
tion of  men  who  survive  extensive  btirn 
wounds.  After  being  flown  to  Kelly  Air  Force 
Base  by  Starlifter  Jets,  burned  men  Eire  taken 
to  the  Army's  bum  unit,  which  is  at  nearby 
Brooke  Army  Hospital  In  San  Antonio.  One 
patient  now  In  the  bum  unit  Is  Peter,  a  20- 
year-old  Army  private.  When  he  was  Injured 
In  March,  Peter  was  in  a  Sheridan  tank,  work- 
ing as  a  loader  for  the  main  gun. 

"We  were  moving  through  a  rubber  planta- 
tion one  afternoon  when  we  were  attacked  by 
mortars,  rocked-propelled  grenades  and  ma- 
chine guns."  he  says.  "Our  tank  began  firing, 
and  the  main  gun  Jammed.  Then  a  rocket- 
propelled  grenade  hit  us,  and  there  was  a 
big  fire." 

Peter  tried  to  claw  his  way  out  of  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  tank  fire,  "but  the  hatch 
was  so  hard  to  open."  he  says  By  the  time  he 
got  out,  all  of  Peter's  fingers  had  been  burned 
off.  He  also  suffered  severe  burns  on  his  arms, 
face,  chest  and  neck. 

Helicopters  get  much  of  the  credit  for  help- 
ing the  wounded  come  back  alive.  Tried  in  a 
few  cases  in  Korea,  helicopters  are  used  in 
almost  every  medical  evacuation  In  Vietnam, 
and  they  cut  the  time  between  Injury  and 
medical  treatment  from  hours  or  even  days 
to  minutes. 

faster  than  at  home 
Because  of  the  helicopters,  says  one  mili- 
tary medical  officer,  "an  American  wounded 
In  the  remote  Jungles  or  rice  paddies  of  Viet- 
nam has  a  better  chance  for  quick,  definitive 
surgical  care  by  top  specialists  than  were  he 
hit  on  a  highway  near  his  hometown  In  the 
U.S." 


In  the  case  of  a  young  soldier  named  War- 
ren, as  in  many  others,  this  reduction  in  time 
made  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 
A  lanky  22-year-old  Marine  sergeant,  Warren 
was  a  member  of  a  platoon  moving  through 
a  rice  paddy  near  Hue  when  it  ran  into  enemy 
fire.  "Charlie  (the  Vletcong)  was  In  a  con- 
crete bunker,"  he  says.  "I  began  shooting 
with  my  grenade  launcher,  and  they  opened 
fire  with  a  .50-callber  machine  gun.  The  first 
machine  gun  round  grazed  my  face,  but  the 
second  hit  my  right  cheek." 

Warren  only  remembers  being  helicoptered 
out  of  the  rice  paddy,  and  nothing  after  that 
until  he  woke  up  24  days  later  in  a  U  S.  mili- 
tary hospital.  But  his  doctor.  Dr.  Q.  W.  Anas- 
tasl.  a  plastic  surgeon  at  the  Chelsea  Naval 
Hospital  near  Boston,  says  Warren  would 
have  died  had  it  not  been  for  the  helicopter 
evacuation. 

"He  either  would  have  bled  to  death  or 
died  of  Infection,"  Dr.  Anastasl  says. 

But  again,  the  survivor  must  live  with  a 
terrible  woimd.  The  bullet,  as  it  emerged 
from  the  left  side  of  Warren's  head,  blasted 
away  most  of  the  left  side  of  his  face.  "He 
came  here  so  mutilated  you  have  no  Idea 
what  he  originally  looked  like,"  says  Dr. 
Anastasl.  Despite  numerous  operations,  War- 
ren will  have  practically  no  vision  In  his  left 
eye  and  will  be  badly  disfigured  for  life. 

helicopter  casualties 

Unfortunately,  things  that  save  lives  some- 
times also  produce  casualties  themselves  The 
vastly  Increased  vise  of  the  helicopter  in  Viet- 
nam is  Itself  leading  to  severe  wounds  be- 
cause of  crashes. 

On  May  13,  for  example,  a  helicopter  flew 
Into  a  Jungle  valley  to  pick  up  wounded  from 
the  fight  on  Hamburger  Hill.  "We  saw  a 
smoke  signal,"  says  Jim,  the  24-year-old  lieu- 
tenant who  commanded  the  craft.  "We 
couldn't  land — the  Jungle  was  too  thick — 
so  we  hovered  over  the  trees  about  100  feet 
up,  and  dropped  a  Utter  basket  on  a  line  to 
load  the  patients." 

Then,  he  relates,  a  rocket-propelled  enemy 
grenade  shot  into  the  helicopter's  open  cargo 
door  and  exploded.  "I  felt,  'Oh,  no,  it  couldn't 
be  us,'  but  the  helicopter  began  turning  over 
and  falling  towards  the  groimd." 

The  helicopter  turned  upside  down  and 
crashed.  Jim  escaped  from  the  cockpit  only 
seconds  before  the  aircraft  exploded  and 
burst  into  fiames.  In  the  crash,  however, 
Jim's  left  leg  was  sliced  off. 

The  nature  of  the  war  being  waged  In  Viet- 
nam also  contributes  to  some  more  serious 
wounds.  In  Korea  and  World  War  II,  much  of 
the  fighting  was  done  from  the  protection  of 
trenches  and  bunkers.  But  In  Vietnam  sol- 
diers are  often  fully  exptosed  while  on  patrols 
or  search  and  destroy  missions.  Thus,  a  mor- 
tar or  rocket  shell  exploding  near  a  soldier 
in  Korea  might  have  Injured  only  one  limb — 
but  in  Vietnam  it  may  spray  fragments  into 
several  areas  of  his  body. 

A   SHARP    increase 

Tlie  Army  says  the  category  of  "many  mul- 
tiple wounds  in  which  there  was  no  single 
predominant  location"  Includes  20%  of  pa- 
tients In  Vietnam  compared  with  only  2%  in 
Korea  and  3%  in  World  War  II. 

Dr.  Peter  Blron,  a  surgeon  at  the  Chelsea 
Naval  Hospital  near  Boston,  says  that  when 
patien/ts  have  multiple  severe  injuries,  "treat- 
ing them  is  very  difficult."  He  adds  that 
"there  are  no  books  that  have  been  written 
on  how  to  liandle  these  complex  cases.  Doc- 
tors have  to  learn  as  they  go  along." 

In  some  cases,  medical  advances  have  at 
least  partially  offset  the  effects  of  the  more 
severe  wounds.  If  a  high-velocity  rlfie  bullet 
hits  a  soldier  in  the  arm,  for  example,  damage 
to  blood  vessels  and  Interruption  of  the  blood 
flow  could  cause  gangrene  and  necessitate 
amputation.  But  In  recent  yeaxs  doctors  have 
learned  how  to  repair  the  blood  vessels  and 
thus  save  many  limbs.  The  Army  Surgeon 
General's  office  says  that  in  World  War  n 
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and  Korea,  2%  to  2.5%  of  those  hospitalized 
were  amputation  cases.  But  In  the  Vietnam 
war  the  659  Army  men  who  have  lost  limbs 
thus  far  comprise  only  about  1  To  of  the  hos- 
pitalized casualties. 

Even  so.  a  soldier  who  keeps  a  wounded 
limb  may  face  a  difficult  future.  A  high- 
powered  rifle  bullet  may  destroy  nerves  as 
well  as  blood  vessels,  and  doctors  say  it's 
far  more  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  re- 
store full  function  of  certain  nerves.  The  re- 
s>iilt  is  that  a  soldier  may  retain  his  wotinded 
arm.  but  It  may  dangle  uselessly  at  his  side 
tor  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Advances  have  been  made  in  plastic  sur- 
gery. In  the  past  when  a  patient  was  burned 
over  large  parts  of  his  body,  for  example, 
doctors  sometimes  had  trouble  getting 
enough  skin  from  the  patient's  unburned 
areas  to  cover  the  huge  burns. 

In  recent  years,  however,  surgeons  have 
tripled  the  area  a  piece  of  skin  can  cover  by 
cutting  a  series  of  incisions  In  the  skin  .Tnd 
then  stretching  it  Into  a  mesh-like  web  be- 
fore applying  It.  After  the  skin  Is  applied 
over  the  wound.  It  eventually  grows  together, 
filling  In  the  mesh  holes. 

But  In  many  cases  such  advances  still 
don't  restore  a  burn  victim  to  anything  like 
his  original  appearance.  One  34-year-old  Air 
Force  pilot  was  burned  when  his  plane 
crashed  on  takeoff  from  a  Vietnamese  air- 
field. He  has  since  gone  through  17  plastic 
surgery  operations. 

But  the  fire  badly  burned  his  face,  burned 
off  most  of  his  hair  and  burned  off  most  of 
his  ears,  and  doctors  say  that  even  with  the 
best  medical  techniques,  he  will  never  look 
the  same. 

"I  have  to  tell  them  that  I  can't  restore 
their  original  looks."  says  Dr.  Anastasl,  the 
plastic  surgeon  at  Chelsea  Naval  Hospital.  "I 
say,  'Son  I'm  only  a  surgeon,  and  when  I  do 
scar  revisions,  I  only  trade  one  scar  for  an- 
other.' " 


UTAHAN  DIRECTS  APOLLO  11 
SIMULATION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  our  three  Apollo  11  astronauts  are 
safely  back  on  earth  after  their  incred- 
ible voyage  to  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
it  is  time  to  begin  giving  high  credit  to 
the  many  individuals  whose  expertise 
prepared  the  men  and  their  machine  for 
the  historic  flight. 

As  a  citizen  of  Utah,  I  cannot  help  but 
take  pride  in  the  role  played  by  one  of 
our  native  sons,  John  P.  Mitchell,  who  is 
in  overall  charge  at  Cape  Kennedy  of 
the  command  module  trainer,  which 
simulates  in  remarkable  detail  the  living 
in  and  handling  of  the  Apollo  spaceship. 

The  importance  of  this  facet  of  the 
astronauts'  training  progi'am  is  indicated 
in  the  fact  that  Michael  Collins  spent 
some  250  hours  in  the  simulator,  prac- 
ticing his  part  of  the  mission. 

An  interesting  account  of  John  Mitch- 
ell's work  and  the  role  of  the  simulator 
in  our  Apollo  program  is  given  in  the 
following  article.  It  was  written  by  Gor- 
don Eliot  'White,  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  Deseret  News,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  newspaper  on  July  30. 1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Utahan  Played  Key  Role  in  Moon  Shot 

Training 

(By  Gordon  EUot  White) 

Kennedy  Space  Center,  Fla. — When  Amer- 
ica's three  astronauts  set  off  for  the  moon 


two  weeks  ago,  a  preparation  had  been  car- 
ried out  by  a  39 -year-old  Utahan  from  Paro- 
wan  who  was  responsible  for  the  meticulous 
training  received  by  Mike  Collins  In  flying 
the  Columbia  command  ship. 

John  P.  Mitchell,  who  works  here  in  the 
so-called  "industrial  area"  of  Cape  Kennedy, 
Is  in  overall  charge  of  the  opieratlon  of  the 
command  module  trainer,  which  simulates 
In  remarkable  detail  the  look,  feel,  sounds, 
and  handling  quaUtles  of  the  Apollo  space 
ship. 

"Collins  spent  more  than  250  hours  In  the 
simulator,  practicing  his  part  of  the  mission," 
Mitchell  said.  'Aldrln  and  Armstrong  worked 
in  the  command  simulator  much  less  since 
they  concentrated  on  the  lunar  landing 
module." 

The  simulator  building  here  at  Kennedy 
Space  Center  Is  a  fantastic  structure,  filled 
with  oddly-shaped  machlnerj'.  photo  pro- 
jectors, recorders,  communications  panels, 
and  interior  mock-ups  of  the  two  Apollo 
spacecraft.  Flying  the  simulator,  the  pilot 
sees  the  same  scenes,  makes  the  same  mo- 
tions, that  he  will  in  space.  On  a  practice 
mission,  all  of  the  world-wide  tracking  sta- 
tions may  be  hooked  to  the  simulator  and 
the  entire  space  trip  flown  with  remarkable 
verslmllltude.  Since  the  practice  module  is 
designed  to  be  a  good  test  of  astronaut  train- 
ing. Its  characteristics  are  programmed  to  be 
on  the  fringes  of  the  acceptable  point  for 
an  actual  spacecraft.  Usually  the  space  men 
find  that  the  real  thing  is  easier  to  fly  than 
the  simulator. 

Mitchell  was  graduated  from  Parowan 
High  School  in  1948,  then  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  before  going  into  the  Army 
for  three  years.  After  military  service,  he 
enrolled  in  New  Mexico  A  and  M,  and  was 
graduated  in  1959.  Hired  by  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  he  was  sent  to  Florida  to 
work  at  the  Cape  Canaveral  Guided  missile 
range.  In  1962,  he  shifted  to  NASA  and 
worked  briefly  at  the  Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center  iiear  Washington.  DC,  returning  to 
the  cape  in  1963  at  the  end  of  the  Mercury 
flights. 

While  working  his  way  up  in  NASA. 
Mitchell  married  an  Indiana  girl.  They  now 
have  five  children  and  live  about  10  miles 
south  of  Cape  Kennedy  at  Satellite  beach, 
one  of  the  heavily  space-oriented  new  com- 
munities along  the  Florida  shore.  John  is  a 
member  of  the  stake  high  council  of  the 
Orlando  Stake. 

Right  now.  with  Apollo-11  such  a  great 
success.  NASA  experts  are  getting  ready  for 
the  Apollo  12  flight,  probably  In  November. 
Mitchell  observed  that  "the  Apollo  11  crew 
was  pretty  serious  all  through  their  train- 
ing. They  didn't  talk  a  lot  then,  and  certainly 
didn't  Joke  much.  I  think  you'll  see  a  defi- 
nite difference  in  the  Apollo  12  crew.  They 
are  a  lot  more  gabby— they  talk  it  up,  sing, 
and  whistle  In  the  training  craft,  and  I  sup- 
pose they'll  do  the  same  thing  on  their 
mission." 

The  Apollo  12  crew  will  be  Dick  Gordon, 
Pete  Conrad,  and  Al  Bean  will  fly  the  com- 
mand module. 

Mitchell  is  preparing  his  simulator  crew 
to  train  the  next  Apollo  astronauts,  the  No. 
13  flight  set  for  March,  1970,  for  which  a 
crew  has  not  yet  been  announced. 

"We  have  to  update  our  hardware  with 
every  shot,"  he  said,  "and  we  crank  In  things 
we  learned  on  the  last  mission.  A  lot  of 
changes  are  In  the  software  (computer  pro- 
gram) area — different  trajectories  and  so  on. 
Actually,  the  command  module  won't  change 
much,  though  we  will  Improve  the  visual 
fidelity  based  on  the  Apollo  11  trip  and  we 
win  have  some  updates  on  the  computers 
they  used."  The  reconfiguration  for  Apollo 
13  win  start  Aug.  18,  to  be  ready  to  start  the 
training  that  will  lead  to  the  expected  launch 
date  next  March. 

"Everjrthlng  Is  simulated  and  everything 
is  practiced,"  Mitchell  said.  "They  even  had 


practiced  with  the  television  camera  be- 
fore they  left,  and  they  usually  come  back 
saying  they'd  seen  It  all  before  they  left." 

Mitchell  predicted  that  some  of  the  moon 
crew  would  be  back  for  later  missions, 
though  the  honors  they  are  getting  will  keep 
them  out  of  training  for  many  weeks. 

"We  have  more  than  50  men  to  choose 
from,"  Mitchell  said.  "The  training  is  pretty 
tovigh,  and  it  Just  Isn't  fair  to  keep  one  man 
in  training  constantly  without  a  break,  so 
we  rotate  the  missions  pretty  well." 

He  noted  that  as  flight  becomes  more  rou- 
tine the  makeup  of  the  crews  may  change. 
Later  in  the  Apollo  series,  the  crews  will  be 
made  up  of  a  command  module  pilot,  a 
lunar  module  pilot,  and  a  scientist  such  as  a 
geologist,  whose  astronaut  training  will  be 
.secondary  to  his  scientific  background. 

The  simulators  obviously  save  money  and 
lives,  since  a  mission  like  Apollo  11  cost  $355 
million  Just  for  the  spacecraft  alone.  But 
the  $30  million  trainers  built  by  Link,  which 
made  the  famed  World  War  II  "Blue 
Bomber"  ground  trainers,  are  hardly  cheap. 
Mitchell  scratched  his  head  a  moment  and 
estimated  that  "Link  time"  for  the  Apollo 
missions  cost  $375  a  minute. 


EVERGLADES 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  note  the  growing  concern 
and  attention  being  expressed  through- 
out the  Nation  for  the  survival  of  Ever- 
glades National  Park  in  Florida.  A  pro- 
posed super  jetport,  along  with  a  super- 
highway, involving  hundreds  of  millions 
of  Federal  dollars,  is  threatening  to  des- 
troy the  wilderness  park  with  noise,  pol- 
lution, and  intensive  urban  development. 
The  issue  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a 
question  we  have  been  skirting  for  too 
long:  Do  we  decide  to  protect  our  envi- 
ronment, or  do  we  continue  to  use  public 
money  to  destroy  priceless  resources. 

An  excellent  article  appearing  in 
yesterday's  New  York  Times  puts  the 
whole  issue  of  the  Everglades  National 
Park  and  the  proposed  super  jetport  in 
perspective,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objeotion.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  11.  1969) 

Naturalists  Shudder  as  Officials  Hail 
Everglades  Jetport 
I  By  Homer  Bigart) 

Homestead.  Fla. — At  the  bottom  of  Flor- 
ida, beyond  the  burgeoning  Miami  suburbs, 
past  the  last  television  tower,  the  last  alll- 
gatorium,  the  last  serpentarium.  the  last 
used  car  lot.  the  last  snakorama  and  pan- 
cake house,  is  a  wonderfully  quiet  place 
where  the  only  offending  spoor  of  civiliza- 
tion is  a  rusty  Utter  of  beer  cans  along  the 
infrequent  trails. 

The  Everglades  National  Park  Is  the  last 
refuge  of  solitude  along  the  Eastern  Sea- 
board. And  it  is  surely  doomed,  conserva- 
tionists warn,  by  a  Jetport  under  construc- 
tion Just  north  of  it. 

An  aquatic  wilderness,  the  glades  have 
faced  many  crises  In  this  decade. 

Consecutive  seasons  of  subnormal  rain- 
fall, combined  with  the  wasteful  diversion 
of  water  by  drainage  canals,  produced 
droughts  that  decimated  the  alligators  and 
threatened  several  species  of  birds  with 
extinction. 

Oil  exploration  and  urban  and  agricultural 
development  intruding  close  to  the  bound- 
aries of  the  park  brought  an  increasing 
menace  of  pollution. 
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stroying or  severely  damaging  the  Ever- 
glades. This  "first-phase  study"  will  also 
consider  alternate  sites. 

To  a  nonconservationlst.  It  Is  difficult  at 
first  to  see  why  opposition  to  the  Jetport  is 
so  intense.  The  site  is  six  mllee  from  the 
nearest  park  boundary.  And  at  the  outset  the 
Jetport  will  be  used  merely  as  a  training  field. 
Only  one  runway  will  be  used  in  the  initial 
development. 

However,  a  second  training  runway  may 
become  necessary  In  three  to  five  years,  the 
Port  Authority  says,  and  by  1980  the  Jetport 
would  be  transformed  into  a  giant  commer- 
cial operation,  the  nation's  biggest  air  termi- 
nal, covering  more  land  than  the  entire  City 
of  Mlnmi,  and  able  to  accommodate  Jumbo 
jets'ttiid  supersonic  planes. 

Conversationists  warn  that  even  before 
that  materializes  the  delicately  balanced 
ecology  of  the  park  could  be  ut)8et  by  pol- 
luting and  altering  the  flow  of  water  in  the 
park. 

The  park  is  absolutely  dependent  on  a 
cycle  of  summer  flooding  and  winter  drought. 
Any  change  in  the  quantity,  quality  and 
rhythm  of  the  flow  threatens  the  Incredible 
diversity  of  plants  and  wildlife  established 
there. 

The  true  Everglades  are  sawgrass  prairies 
stretching  to  the  horizon,  a  vast  green 
blanket  dotted  with  wooded  hammocks,  the 
grass  hiding  the  shallow  water  of  a  strange 
river.  30  miles  wide,  that  creeps  imperceptibly 
southwestward  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

CHANGES    IN    PLANT    LITE 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  water  table  In 
the  park  began  falling,  changes  were  noted 
in  the  plant  life.  Poisonwood,  buttonwood, 
willow  and  other  scrubby  vegetation  began 
shouldering  into  drled-up  areas  where  for- 
merly they  had  been  drowned  out.  They 
threatened  a  drastic  alteration  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  glades. 

Today,  after  three  years  of  abundant  rain- 
fall, the  river  of  grass  seems  revived,  and  the 
Invasion  of  brush  has  been  slowed.  The  river, 
starting  as  seepage  from  Lake  Okeechobee, 
100  miles  north,  enters  the  park  from  the 
north  and  east. 

The  flow  of  the  river  has  been  Impeded,  be- 
fore reaching  the  park,  by  a  complex  system 
of  drainage  and  flood  control  canals  and  by 
two  highways,  the  Tamlaml  Trail  and  the 
newer  Alligator  AUey. 

A  bill  passed  by  Congress  last  year  pro- 
vides for  the  release  to  the  park  of  315,000 
acre-feet  of  water  annually  from  conserva- 
tion districts  north  of  the  park.  This  would 
meet  the  park's  minimal  needs,  but  the  plan 
will  not  be  implemented  before  1976,  and  the 
Interim  release  schedule  is  tied  to  the  water 
level  In  Lake  Okeechot>ee. 

Prank  Nix,  park  hydrologlst,  said  the  Jet- 
port threatened  the  last  unimpeded  flow  of 
water  Into  the  park.  All  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  park,  he  explained,  is  dependent  on 
water  from  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp. 

Dr.  William  B.  Robertson,  Jr.,  the  park's  re- 
search biologist,  noted  that  "substantial  resi- 
dues "  of  DDT  were  found  recently  in  bald 
eagle  eggs.  The  poison  had  apparently  been 
Ingested  by  fish,  and  the  fish,  in  turn,  eaten 
by  the  eagle. 

Most  birds  may  adjust  to  the  noise  of  Jet 
engines.  Dr.  Robertson  suggested,  but  their 
is  danger  of  collision  with  aircraft  of  some 
soaring  species,  especially  the  wood  stork, 
which  likes  to  ride  the  thermal  updrafts. 
There  is  a  major  colony  of  wood  storks  in  Big 
Cypress  Swamp. 

In  a  recent  test,  it  was  found  that  birds 
in  the  park  fiushed  whenever  a  plane  flew 
over  at  less  than  5,000  feet.  Consequently, 
park  officials  have  asked  for  an  air-space 
reservation  of  at  least  5,000  feet.  The  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  contends  that 
3,000  feet  is  enough. 

In  their  concern  for  plants  and  wlldUfe, 
conservationistB  tend  to  forget  the  400  or 
more   Miccoeukee   Indians   living  along  the 


Tamlaml  Trail  near  the  Jetport.  Initially  the 
Indians  went  along  with  the  project,  hoping 
It  would  give  them  jobs.  Now  they  oppose  It. 

ITSED    TO    HAVE    GOOD    LITE 

At  the  tribal  office  In  Miami,  Chief  Buffalo 
Tiger  told  why: 

"It  happens  to  Indians  yenr  after  year: 
progress  wasting  the  hunting  grounds. 

"Indians  used  to  have  good  life  here; 
clean  air,  clean  water,  plenty  of  food. 

"We  used  to  see  two  or  three  raccoons  on 
every  hummock,  a  lot  of  otters,  turtles,  alli- 
gators in  every  pond. 

"Now  even  the  snakes  are  scarce.  The  fish 
and  turtles  are  going.  It's  hard  to  make  a 
living  in  the  glades." 

Buffalo  'nger,  49,  said  the  Port  Authority 
had  \isurped  sacred  Indian  ground  where 
the  annual  tribal  festival,  the  Green  Corn 
Dance,  Is  traditionally  held. 

At  this  affair,  which  usually  lasts  five 
days,  boys  are  given  new  names  and  inducted 
officially  into  manhood. 

Eating  the  new  corn  crop  at  the  close  of 
the  ritual  marks  the  start  of  a  new  year  for 
the  tribe. 

There  Is  also  a  display  by  the  medicine 
men  of  sacred  tribal  relics;  dried  seeds,  little 
shards  of  glass,  and  what  looks  like  the 
shriveled  claws  of  animals.  These  are  kept 
by  medicine  men  in  buckskin  bags  and  re- 
vealed only  at  Green  Com  dances,  Buffalo 
Tiger  said. 

Turning  back  to  the  despoiling  of  the 
Everglades,  Buffalo  Tiger  said: 

"You  can't  make  it.  You  can't  buy  It.  And 
when  it's  gone,  it's  gone  forever." 


EXPLORATION  OF  SPACE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Col.  Frank  Borman  mads  a  remarkable 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  where  he  was 
hailed  for  his  achievement  In  outer  space 
and  where  he  was  genuinely  and  warmly 
received  because  of  the  qualities  and 
characteristics  that  became  evident  dur- 
ing his  visit.  He  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  ambassadors  of  good  will 
this  coimtry  has  ever  sent  abroad.  Short- 
ly following  his  return  to  this  country — in 
fact,  it  was  on  the  very  night  that  the 
Apollo  astronauts  landed  on  the  moon — I 
asked  Col.  Borman  how  much  Interest 
he  had  detected  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sians In  possible  joint  ventures  to  ex- 
plore outer  space. 

I  told  him  that  when  I  had  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  Committee,  I  had 
been  advised  by  NASA  officials,  that 
the  United  States  would  be  very  much 
interested  in  continuing  to  expand 
the  multilateral  aspects  of  space  ex- 
ploration. Did  he  find  the  same  attitude 
in  the  Soviet  Union?  Colonel  Borman 
said  that  he  had  talked  with  high-rank- 
ing Soviet  scientists  about  this,  and  that 
they  had  expressed  considerable  Interest. 
They  felt  that  it  would  be  practical  as 
well  as  wise  for  our  countries  to  explore 
this  possibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  NASA  offi- 
cials will  followup  on  this  possibility  and 
that  they  will  be  encouraged  to  do  so  by 
the  State  Department.  I  recognize  that 
to  do  so  presents  some  complications. 
But  the  goal ;  namely,  to  seek  out  as  many 
objectives  that  we  hold  in  common  with 
other  nations  and  to  work  on  these  ob- 
jectives together  is  a  sound  one.  I  trust 
that  by  such  activities,  we  can  better 
imderstand  one  another.  It  would  be 
worth  the  complexity.  Also,  it  may  well 
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be  that  very  major  savings  in  cost  could 
be  made  and  at  the  same  time  accelerate 
the  time  schedule  for  one  of  the  stated 
goals  of  our  si>ace  program;  namely,  to 
expand  the  horizons  of  man's  knowledge. 

On  July  26,  1969,  Richard  M.  Gardner, 
professor  of  law  at  Columbia  and  former 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Intemational  Organization  Affairs,  wrote 
an  article  on  this  subject  for  the  New 
York  Times.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  feel  that  it  expresses  far  better 
than  I  can  some  of  the  advantages  of 
cooperation  in  space  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  26,  1969 1 

Topics:   A  Proposal  for  a  U.N.  Space 

Station 

(By  Richard  N.  Gardner) 

For  nearly  a  decade  we  have  been  engaged 
with  the  Rxisslans  in  a  race  to  the  moon. 
This  race  has  involved  a  massive  duplication 
of  effort  and  a  substantial  waste  of  expendi- 
ture on  both  sides.  Moreover,  important  op- 
portunities for  the  enhancement  of  inter- 
national cooperation  have  been  lost. 

With  the  brilliantly  successful  landing  of 
the  American  astronauts  this  week,  the  race 
to  the  moon  is  over.  It  is  now  too  late  to 
convert  this  race  into  a  cooperative  venture 
in  space  exploration  on  behalf  of  all  man- 
kind. But  it  is  not  too  late  to  try  a  new 
approach  in  the  next  phase  of  space  explora- 
tion. 

COOPERATIVE    PLANNING 

A  first  step  in  this  direction  should  be  the 
creation  of  a  United  Nations  Space  Institute. 
The  Institute,  which  might  be  located  in 
Geneva  or  Vienna,  would  be  a  center  for  the 
cooperative  planning  of  space  exploration 
in  which  all  U.N.  members  would  be  invited 
to  take  part. 

Scientists  from  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  could  work 
together  on  such  subjects  as  the  medical 
problems  of  manned  space  flight.  They  could 
recommend  a  set  of  common  priorities  for 
mankind  in  space  and  a  specific  timetable 
of  space  missions. 

Instead  of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  undertaking  landings  on  Mars 
and  Venus,  for  example,  each  could  divide 
responsibility  for  instrumented  landings  on 
different  planets.  Such  activities  would  be 
considered  part  of  a  total  U.N.  program  and 
every  opportunity  would  be  found  to  let  other 
countries  participate  in  their  preparation 
and  in  the  sharing  of  the  information. 

A  JOINT  VENTURE 

We  should  also  establish  a  United  Nations 
Space  Station,  a  true  Joint  venture  of  man- 
kind in  what  most  authorities  now  agree  is 
the  most  important  space  task  of  the  next 
decade. 

Joint  ventures  in  space  between  ourselves 
and  the  Russians  have  hitherto  been  regard- 
ed as  impractical.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
presence  of  Soviet  astronauts  and  Soviet  sci- 
entists at  American  launching  sites  would 
give  them  access  to  our  rocket  technology 
and  thus  prejudice  our  national  security — 
and  vice  versa. 

But  technology  now  offers  a  way  around 
this  problem.  Both  we  and  the  Soviets  have 
developed  the  art  of  rendezvous  and  docking 
in  space.  We  and  they  cotild  launch  elements 
of  a  space  station  that  could  be  assembled 
in  outer  space.  The  equipment  could  be 
agreed  on  in  advance  to  assure  compatibil- 
ity. The  astronauts — drawn  not  only  from 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  but 


from  other  U.N.  members — could  be  trained 
together  at  the  U.S.  Space  Institute. 

When  other  U.N.  members — for  example, 
Japan  and  European  countries — develop  suf- 
ficient space  capabilities,  they  could  be  in- 
vited to  launch  additional  modules  for  the 
space  station.  In  the  meantime,  their  scien- 
tific abilities  could  be  used  to  the  full  In 
designing  and  producing  the  equipment  to 
be  launched  by  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

MULTIPLE-USE   FUNCTION 

A  U.N.  Space  Station  would  be  an  orbiting 
astronomical  laboratory,  gathering  informa- 
tion about  our  solar  system  and  the  uni- 
verse beyond.  It  could  also  be  usee  for 
practical  earth  applications — for  weather 
forecasting,  observing  ice  and  snow  accumu- 
lations, mapping  ocean  currents  monitoring 
crops,  and  locating  mineral  deposits.  One 
day  It  might  help  patrol  troubled  borders 
and  verify  arms  control  agreements. 

Such  a  cooperative  space  program  could 
serve  the  enlightened  self-Interest  of  all. 
The  sharing  of  the  costs  of  space  exploration 
and  the  adoption  of  a  space  timetable  geared 
to  scientific  cooperation  rather  than  political 
competition  could  save  billions  of  dollars  the 
U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  could  devote  to 
pressing  domestic  needs. 

The  non-space  powers,  including  the  less 
developed  countries,  could  participate  more 
fully  in  space  exploration.  Every  country 
would  have  access  to  information  gained 
from  space  activities — for  example,  the  dis- 
covery of  mineral  deposits  made  possible  by 
observation  from  a  space  station.  Finally — 
and  by  no  means  least  important — signifi- 
cant political  benefits  could  be  realized  in 
close  U.S. -Soviet  cooperation  and  a  stronger 
United  Nations. 


DEATH  OF  PEDER  N.  WICK 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
a  longtime  friend  of  mine,  Peder  N. 
"Pete"  Wick,  passed  away.  He  had  served 
for  32  years  as  newsman  for  radio  sta- 
tion KIT  in  Yakima,  Wash.,  developing 
a  reputation  as  an  extremely  fair  and 
able  reporter.  He  won  the  respect  of  all 
who  knew  him,  most  specifically  those  of 
his  own  community  who  knew  him  best — 
the  people  of  Yakima. 

Pete  Wick  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Helen,  and  his  daughter,  Margaret  Jane, 
who  is  presently  studying  orthoptics  at 
the  University  of  Iowa  and  will  complete 
her  training  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
Medical  School  beginning  this  fall. 

I  recently  obtained  a  copy  of  the  eulogy 
of  Pete  Wick  at  his  funeral  by  the  Rev- 
erend Harry  G.  Brahams  of  Yakima's 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Reverend 
Mr.  Brahams  caught  the  spirit  and  the 
truth  of  this  fine  man  in  his  memorial 
remarks  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Memorial  Remarks  for  Peder  N. 
"Pete"  Wick 

HE    wanted    to    write 

His  father  thought  it  was  silly  and  tried  to 
sidetrack  him  by  offering  to  send  him  through 
the  University  of  Washington,  if  he  would  be 
an  engineer.  He  would  not  be  sidetracked, 
and  In  true  Scandinavian  spirit,  he  headed 
for  Snoqualmle  Pass  and  a  summer  Job  as  a 
surveyor  In  order  to  subsidize  his  entrance  to 
Central  Washington  College  at  summerend. 

It  was  not  easy  in  Ellensburg,  and  survival 
became  Just  about  as  important  as  study. 
Along  with  his  studies  he  did  a  little  bit  of 


everything  to  survive  .  .  .  collected  cleaning 
for  a  Dry  Cleaners;  operated  a  player-organ 
in  a  theater;  played  his  violin  In  an  orches- 
tra; swept  the  dormitory  halls;  and  organized 
an  employment  service  for  students. 

It  almost  cost  him  his  life,  but  It  paved 
the  way  for  his  livelihood. 

He  came  to  Yakima  .  .  .  caught  the  fancy 
of  Col.  Robertson,  and  became  a  cub  reporter 
for  the  Herald  Republic. 

The  hospital,  the  fire  station,  the  police 
station,  the  courthouse  became  his  precinct 
as  he  began  to  ponder  and  report  the  pathos, 
the  problems,  and  the  projects,  that  go  to 
make  up  the  general  public.  He  soon  proved 
that  he  could  write,  and  that  what  he  wrote 
was  worthy  of  being  read. 

Having  served  his  apprenticeship  with  the 
paper  ...  he  was  retained  by  Radio  Station 
KIT  as  a  part  of  Its  newsstaff,  and  In  the 
course  of  32  years  of  faithful  service  became 
the  Editor  and  Chief  of  the  newsroom. 

He  brought  to  his  leadership  In  the  news 
media  some  marvelous  natural  equipment: 
He  had  a  nose  for  news  ...  an  Instinct  for 
the  important  Incident. 

He  possessed  a  keen  mind  and  a  great 
memory. 

He  was  master  of  the  king's  English,  and 
of  some  that  was  not,  yet  he  maintained 
constantly  a  great  sense  of  which  was 
right  .  .  .  and  when. 

Along  with  his  natural  Instincts,  he  de- 
veloped real  Insight.  He  learned  to  give 
credit  where  credit  was  due  and  constructive 
criticism  where  constructive  criticism  wss 
due. 

He  held  strictly  to  the  truth  and  thereby 
earned  the  community's  trust.  His  Interviews 
of  individuals  (great  and  small)  were  always 
intelligent  and  interpretive. 

He  learned  to  review  the  circumstances 
and  report  the  sense. 

As  a  result,  he  became  the  friend  of  all  .  .  . 
the  prominent  and  the  pedestrian;  the  poli- 
tician and  the  public;  the  Judge  and  the 
Judged;  the  officer  and  the  offender,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  helper  and  the  hurter. 

During  the  course  of  his  life,  he  received 
many  commendations  for  his  commitment, 
taut  the  one  he  coveted  the  most  was  the  one 
he  earned  the  best  .  .  .  the  confidence  ...  of 
his  compaiiy,  his  competition,  his  commu- 
nity, his  country. 

He  wanted  to  write  ...  he  made  it  to  the 
top  ...  he  became  known  as  the  "Dean  of 
Northwest  Newsmen." 

HE  wanted  to  be  WED 

Walking  down  the  streets  of  Yakima  one 
day,  he  saw  in  a  store  window,  a  display  of 
colored  pictures  of  beautiful  young  ladies 
vying  for  the  honor  of  Elks  Beauty  Queen. 
Examining  the  pictures  carefully  he  chose  as 
his  candidate.  Miss  Helen  Powell.  Dis- 
covering shortly,  they  had  a  mutual  friend 
in  the  community,  he  sought  .  .  .  and  got  .  .  . 
an  Introduction.  He  liked  her  .  .  .  grew  to 
love  her  .  .  .  and  ultimately  led  her  ...  to 
the  marriage  altar. 

The  commoner  married  the  queen! 

Since  .  .  .  they  have  had  34  wonderful  years 
together. 

All  that  time  he  never  forgot  she  was  a 
queen  .  .  .  and  what  is  far  better  ...  he  never 
let  her  forget  it. 

The  marriage  of  the  commoner  and  the 
queen  produced  a  prince  and  a  princess  .  .  . 
John  and  Margaret. 

He  was  tremendously  proud  of  his  royalty. 
He  loved  each  of  them  and  through  the 
years,  their  home  has  been  characterized  by 
a  regal  fellowship. 

He  wanted  to  be  wed.  ...  he  married  a 
queen  .  .  .  and  became  a  wonderful  husband 
and  a  great  dad! 

HE  WANTED  TO  WORK  FOR  HIS  COUNTRY 

Not  only  in  the  cause  of  the  Press,  but  in 
he  cause  of  Peace.  He  got  his  opportunity  in 
World  War  II.  Though  he  was  beyond  the 
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normal  age  ...  he 
He  was  extremely 
In    charge    of    puliliclty 
started  hla  service 
enlistment  class 
that  all  the  way 

He  wanted  to  wdrk 
day  In  silent  tribut  e 
drape   his   casket 


insisted  .  .  .  and  enlisted. 

)roud  to  be  a  Petty  Officer 

for    the    Navy.    He 

by  making  "first"  In  his 

and  his  service  was  like 

.  First  class!! 

for  his  country  .  .  .  to- 

,  the  colors  of  his  country 


HE    WANTED   TO 


This  came  hard 
leaps  .  .  .  the 
favorite  people 
son  John.  But  Ooc 
a  way  of  tempering 
mastery  of  Masonr? 
ministry,    he 
faith. 

He  wanted  to  wi 
fore  us  a  fine  exam 
characterized  by: 
Oovernment.  and 
In  his  Jests,  we 
Under  his  crust, 
Behind  his  front 
Justice,  Klndne^ 
thing  called  life  Is  i 
The  Good  Book 
"He  harf  showed 
what  d(i&'  the  Lo^d 
do   Justice,   to 
humbly  with   youi 
According  to 
Peder   N.   "Pete" 
And  because  he 
our  lives  will  be 
And  do  you  kn(^w 
Good  news! 

Respectfully 

Rev 
First  Presby 
Wash 


these 
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t  ecause  of  two  major  hand- 

untlinely  passing  of  two  of  his 

his  mother,  and  his  young 

Is  good  .  .  .  and  time  has 

.   .A  and   through  the 

ap<f  some  friends  In  the 

finally    found    a    meaningful 

orshlp  ...  he  has  set  be- 
;  )le  of  faith  ...  an  example 
i'alth  in  God,  Faith  in  the 
'^Ith  in  all  that  Is  good! 
have  found  Justice, 
we  have  found  kindness, 
we  have  found  faith, 
faith — that's  what  this 
11  about. 

summarizes  It  tliis  way: 

O  man  what  is  good, 

require  of  you  but  to 

kindness,   and   to  walk 

God."    (Micah   6:8) 

requirements  of  life. 
Wick   lived   his   life, 
lived  his  life  this  way — 
better  as  we  travel  our  way. 
what  that  Is? 


SDU 


a  friend. 
'.  Iarrt  G.  Brahams. 
erian  Church,  Yakima, 


HELP  DAN 


teacher 


Mr.    STEVENS 
Edrel  Coleman,  a 
has  been  chosen 
of  the  Year  196^ 
the  Year,  is  a 
club,  HELP  DAir 
People  about  thd 
cohol,  and  Narcoiics. 

I  invite  the 
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TRANSIT  BILL— A 
PROGRAM 


Mr.  'WILLIAMfe  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  NiLon  mass  transit  bill  is 
an  outstanding  example  of  the  age-old 
road  to  hell  is  paved 
with  good  intentions." 

Experts  have  argued  clearly  and  con- 
cisely before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  that  long-term 


capital  programs 
out    long-term 
funding — funding 
sit  trust  fund  biU 


I  cannot  be  funded  with- 
I  issurance    of    Federal 
which  my  mass  tran- 
wiU  make  available. 
This  is  the  appnoach  taken  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Ronan,  cliairman  of  the  Metro- 


politan Transportation  Authority  of  New 
York  and  president.  Institute  for  Rapid 
Transit;  Gteorge  L.  De  Ment,  chairman 
of  the  board,  Chicago  Transit  Authority ; 
Kermit  Bill,  president.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Rapid  Transit  District;  Leo  J. 
Cusick,  general  manager,  Massachusetts 
Bay  Transportation  Authority;  Roy 
Blount,  acting  chairman,  Metropohtan 
Atlanta  Rapid  Transit  Authority;  and 
B.  R.  Stokes,  general  manager,  San 
Franciso  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit.  These 
men  who  are  in  the  forefront  of  the  flght 
to  make  our  cities'  transit  systems  work 
are  far  better  qualified  to  suggest  solu- 
tions than  President  Nixon's  self-styled 
experts. 

President  Nixon  rejected  this  approach 
perhaps  as  the  Trenton  Times  in  Its 
August  8  editiorial  points  out,  because 
"of  his  Budget  Bureau,  which  dislikes 
earmarked  tax  revenues." 

The  editorial  continues: 

Perhaps  he  was  also  conscious  of  the  op- 
position of  the  highway-user  lobbies,  which 
flght  any  attempt  to  divert  user  taxes  into 
non-highway  projects — even  though  im- 
proved mass  transit  would  obviously  help  the 
motorist  by  reducing  road  congestion. 

The  Nixon  alternative,  however,  is 
completely  unworkable.  As  the  Times 
editorial  so  aptly  states: 

Mr.  Nixon  suggested  that  Congress  could 
"declare  its  intent"  to  back  the  program 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  This  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  assurance  of  a  trust  fund;  no 
Congress  can  bind  its  successors,  no  matter 
how  many  Intentions  it  declares.  The  Presi- 
dent's program — which  shows  at  least  some 
grasp  of  the  nationwide  crisis  in  mass  tran- 
sit— should  be  appropriately  amended  when 
it  reaches  Congress. 

The  administration  can  rest  assured 
that  I,  for  one,  will  not  cease  in  my  ef- 
forts to  obtain  trust  fund  financing.  This 
is  the  most  effective  method  of  providing 
for  adequate  mass  transportation  for  all 
of  our  Nation's  citizens. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From    the    Trenton    (N.J.)    Times, 

Aug.  8,   19691 

Flawed  Transit  Program 

President  Nixon's  proposed  12-year,  $10 
billion  program  of  aid  to  urban  mass  transit 
systems  has  serious  flaws.  The  President  Is 
absolutely  right  when  he  says  public  trans- 
portation must  be  made  an  attractive  al- 
ternative to  private  car  use  in  order  to  fore- 
stall "strangulation  of  our  central  cities." 

But  the  sum  proposed  is  Inadequate.  And 
the  program  would  rely  on  annual  appro- 
priations by  Congress  rather  than  the  trust- 
fund  approach  which  has  made  the  inter- 
state highway  program  such  a  booming 
success.  A  trust  fund  for  transit,  paid  for 
with  revenue  from  the  automobile  excise 
tax,  has  been  urged  by  many  experts,  in- 
cluding New  Jersey's  Senator  Williams,  spon- 
sor of  many  of  the  federal  mass-transit  laws 
now  on  the  books;  the  President's  own  Trans- 
portation Secretary,  John  Volpe,  and  New 
Jersey  Transp>ortation  Commissioner  Gold- 
berg. They  argue  that  states  and  localities 
cannot  comfortably  embark  on  long-range 
capital  programs  without  the  assurance  the 
funds  will  be  there  each  year  to  see  them 
through. 


President  Nixon,  however,  yielded  to  the 
arguments  of  "his  Budget  Bureau,  which 
dislikes  earmarked  tax  revenues.  Perhaps  he 
was  also  conscious  of  the  opposition  of  the 
highway-user  lobbies,  which  flght  any  at- 
tempt to  divert  user  taxes  into  non-highway 
projects — even  though  improved  mass  tran- 
sit would  obviously  help  the  motorist  by 
reducing  road  congestion." 

Mr.  Nixon  suggested  that  Congress  could 
"declare  its  intent"  to  back  the  program  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  This  Is  no  substitute 
for  the  assurance  of  a  trust  fund;  no  Con- 
gress can  bind  its  successors,  no  matter  how 
many  intentions  it  declares.  The  President's 
program — which  shows  at  least  some  grasp 
of  the  nationwide  crisis  in  mass  transit — ■ 
should  be  appropriately  amended  when  it 
reaches  Congress. 


AMERICAN   PRISONERS   OF 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
release  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment of  three  American  prisoners 
was  a  most  welcome  development.  It  was 
welcome  first  and  foremost  in  basic  hu- 
man terms  because  of  the  joyous  re- 
union it  made  possible  for  these  three 
American  men  and  their  families. 

But  thankful  as  we  are  for  the  safe  re- 
turn of  these  men,  their  release  served 
also  as  a  reminder  of  those  men  still  held 
captive  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. Their  release  served  also  as  a 
reminder  of  the  hundreds  of  families  in 
the  United  States  who  wait  hopefully, 
prayerfully,  and  sometimes  desperately 
for  a  similar  reunion. 

Mr.  President,  the  release  of  the  three 
prisoners  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment was  perhaps  intended  as  a  ges- 
ture of  good  will,  or  as  a  humanitaiian 
action,  or  it  may  have  been  a  step  taken 
solely  for  propaganda  purposes. 

Whatever  the  motivation,  the  return 
of  three  American  prisoners  inevitably 
raises  questions  about  the  fate  and  the 
condition  of  the  American  sei-vicemen 
listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Government,  in 
refusing  to  provide  even  a  listing  of  the 
names  of  the  men  it  holds  prisoners,  has 
added  unnecessarily  to  the  terrible  bur- 
den borne  by  the  families  of  these  men. 
The  wives,  the  children,  the  parents,  and 
friends  of  those  Americans  listed  as 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia  live 
in  torment  between  hope  and  despair. 

Mr.  President,  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam,  if  it  tnily  seeks  re- 
spect and  londerstanding  among  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world,  will,  I  think,  be 
given  a  more  sympathetic  hearing  if  it 
first  revises  its  policies  toward  its  pris- 
oners. Certainly  North  Vietnam  has 
nothing  to  lose  by  at  least  making 
known  the  names  of  the  men  it  holds 
prisoner,  by  permitting  correspondence 
between  prisoners  and  their  families,  and 
by  permitting  neutral  inspection  of  its 
prison  camps. 

Mr.  President,  the  Providence  Journal 
recently  published  an  excellent  editorial 
on  this  subject.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
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[Prom  the  Providence  (R.I.)   Journal, 

Aug.  6,  1969] 

Behind  the   Good   News 

The  freeing  of  three  American  servicemen, 
held  captive  by  North  Vietnam,  is  good  news, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  swallow  the  nauseating 
hypocrisy  with  which  Hanoi  has  surrounded 
the  release.  The  release,  said  North  Viet- 
namese sfMDkesnjen,  was  made  as  a  "htimanl- 
tarlan"  gesture  and  in  recognition  of  Ameri- 
can Independence  Day. 

Here  is  a  nation  which  prates  of  humanl- 
tarianlsm  but  will  not  release  even  a  list  of 
prisoners  held  in  its  camps.  Here  is  a  nation 
which  prates  of  "recognizing  America's  In- 
dependence Day"  but  will  not  make  public 
any  news  of  the  sick  and  wounded  Americans 
or  even  of  those  men  who  have  died  in  cap- 
tivity of  wounds  or  natural  causes. 

Much  has  been  made  In  recent  years  of 
the  Ignorance  of  the  West  about  the  work- 
ings of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Bast. 
Whatever  Ignorance  exists  in  the  West  about 
the  East,  the  prisoner-of-war  situation  sug- 
gests that  ignorance  of  the  West  is  absymal 
in  the  East,  If  Hanoi  expects  that  its  use  of 
American  pacifists  for  propaganda  purposes 
will  be  read  as  "humanltarlanlsm." 

There  may  be  Americans  who  will  criti- 
cize the  pacifists  for  allowing  themselves  to 
be  used  in  a  shabby  operation.  But  the  paci- 
fistc  have  arranged  for  the  freeing  of  three 
men — and  the  relief  expressed  by  the  families 
of  the  men  is  a  measure  of  the  profound  con- 
cern among  all  the  families  of  all  of  the  men 
held  behind  barbed  wire  in  North  Vietnam. 

Hanoi's  propaganda  will  deceive  no  one  ex- 
cept the  North  Vietnamese  leaders  who  must 
believe  that  their  "generosity"  will  be  taken 
at  the  value  they  place  on  it.  Those  leaders 
fall  to  understand  that  Americans,  happy  as 
they  may  be  about  the  return  of  the  three 
men,  will  interpret  the  move  for  what  it  is: 
stunting  with  human  lives  for  propaganda. 

If  Hanoi  really  wants  to  gain  stature 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  let  it  abide 
by  the  spirit — if  not  the  letter — of  the 
Geneva  convention  on  prisoners-of-war.  Let 
Hanoi  list  all  its  prisoners,  allow  neutral  in- 
spection of  its  prison  camps,  permit  the  free 
flow  of  mall  between  captives  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  arrange  for  release  of  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners. 

It  is  known  that  scores  of  Americans  are 
held  captive  by  North  Vietnam;  it  is  believed 
on  good  evidence  tliat  scores  of  others  also 
are  held,  but  of  them,  there  Is  no  clear  news. 
If  Hanoi  wants  to  demonstrate  a  humanl- 
tarlanlsm that  will  convince  this  country  and 
the  world,  of  its  sincerity,  let  it  reverse  a 
prisoner  policy  that  revolts  civilized  nations. 


THE  SMALLTOWN  CRACKER- 
BARREL  PHILOSOPHER 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  this  day 
of  advanced  technology  and  worldwide 
preoccupation  with  nuclear  and  foreign 
policy  crises,  domestic  upheavals,  and 
other  20th  century  facts  of  life,  one  of 
the  casualties  has  been  the  smalltown, 
crackerbarrel  philosopher. 

Fortunately,  a  few  still  exist  and  are 
still  able  to  pass  their  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence and  sage  observations  along  to  us 
"young  upstarts"  who  sometimes  become 
so  obsessed  with  the  pace  of  daily  sur- 
vival that  we  often  forget  some  of  the 
tried  and  time  values  of  the  past.  Such 
a  man  is  A.  J.  "Gus"  Morrow  of  River- 
ton,  Wyo. 

Ml'.  President,  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
Gus  has  long  been  one  of  my  prime  ad- 
visers in  the  State,  as  well  as  many  of 
my  predecessors,  starting  with  the  late 
Senator  John  Kendrlck,  our  beloved  for- 


mer colleague,  Senator  Joe  O'Mahoney, 
and  many  other  of  the  State's  political 
figures. 

The  Riverton  Ranger  on  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 5,  1969,  published  a  feature  article 
which  traces  Gus's  famous  history  and 
his  many  contributions  to  the  State.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A.  J.  "Gus"  Morrow  Has  Become  a  Riverton 
Institution 

James  A.  "Gus"  Morrow  has  been  in  River- 
ton so  long  that  he  can  practically  be  called 
an  institution.  In  fact,  Morrow  was  In  River- 
ton before  there  really  was  a  Riverton. 

He  is  a  familiar  sight  to  many  Rlvertonltes, 
and  can  be  frequently  seen  walking  the  city 
streets  or  dozing  quietly  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Lapeyre  Hotel. 

Gus  was  on  hand  when  the  first  town 
lots  for  the  big  sagebrush-covered  area  soon 
to  be  called  Riverton  were  drawn.  Gus  drew 
"Number  Eight,"  a  homestead  near  the  site 
of  the  present  Safeway  store. 

J.  A.  Morrow  was  born  In  Canton,  Missouri, 
on  March  21,  1884  and  in  1906  he  heard  of 
the  new  territory  being  opened  up  for  a 
townslte  in  the  newly-formed  state  called 
Wyoming — then  about  16  years  old  On  the 
night  of  August  12,  1906,  he  arrived  In  Sho- 
shonl,  which  at  that  time  was  a  year  old 
and  was  "the  end  of  the  line"  for  the  North- 
western Railroad. 

Because  of  the  rush  on  lots  in  nearby 
Riverton,  Shoshoni  had  grown  up  literally 
overnight.  Gus  remembers  that  there  were  at 
least  18  saloons  and  three  or  four  "sporting 
houses."  Most  of  the  "new  buildings"  were 
tents. 

"The  town's  big  size  didn't  last  long,"  he 
says.  "It  Just  grew  up  for  the  big  rush  and 
then  was  gone." 

On  that  night,  murderers,  gamblers  and 
cutthroats  from  all  over  the  country  had 
come  to  Shoshoni.  Gus  recalls  that  it  was 
a  "wicked  town."  An  evangelist  came  into 
Shoshoni  that  night  and  vowed  to  make  it 
"a  church  town."  A  gang  of  men  killed  him 
the  first  night  he  was  there. 

Since  there  were  no  roads  or  bridges  be- 
tween Shoshoni  and  the  Riverton  area,  and 
a  trip  on  horseback  would  take  at  least  half 
a  day,  Gus  waited  a  day  in  Shoshoni  before 
starting  out  to  see  his  new  Indian  land. 

Gus  did  nothing  but  homestead  for  the 
first  few  years.  Then,  as  the  population  of 
Riverton  began  to  expand,  Gus  and  another 
man  brought  in  new  horses  from  Basin.  They 
broke  the  horses  themselves  and  sold  them 
to  new  Rlvertonltes,  splitting  the  profits. 

At  about  this  time,  dark  and  noisy  ma- 
chines called  "automobiles,"  "horseless  wag- 
ons," and  undoubtedly  scores  of  other  less 
polite  names  were  gaining  a  foothold  in  the 
new  town.  Gus  made  his  move  and  went  Into 
the  auto  business  with  a  place  across  the 
street  from  where  Ace  Hardware  is  now. 

Gus  still  had  his  farm  when  World  War  I 
broke  out.  and  the  government  needed  wheat 
for  the  war  effort.  Gus  provided  the  wheat 
for  awhile,  and  then  went  to  Denver  to  enlist 
in  the  army.  He  got  there  Just  as  the  armistice 
was  signed. 

It  took  two  days  to  get  to  Denver  by  car — 
provided  it  didn't  rain.  The  road  followed 
a  trail  and  it  was  easy  to  get  stuck  on  the 
high  centers  in  the  road." 

"If  roads  back  then  were  like  they  are  now. 
those  cars  would  last  forever,"  says  Gus  with 
a  laugh.  "The  cars  were  good,  but  they  Just 
wouldn't  make  it  half  the  time." 

Gus  recalled  In  1910  he  and  four  others 
had  to  push  a  Model  T  Ford  from  Badwater 
to  Riverton.  It  was  the  first  car  ever  In  Wy- 
oming, but  that  honor  didn't  stop  it  from 


getting  bogged  down  in  the  sand.  One  man 
took  turns  driving  while  the  other  four 
pushed.  They  had  to  keep  putting  water  In 
the  radiator  every  few  miles  or  so  from  the 
three  water  bags  they  had  taken  with  them. 

1910  was  a  time  when  people  still  looked 
up  when  they  heard  a  car  coming. 

"People  thought  you'd  never  get  any- 
where," said  Gus,  "but  I  can  remember 
plenty  of  times  when  your  horse  would  get 
spooked  and  run  away  and  leave  you.  Cars 
might  break  down  on  the  road  but  they 
sure  wouldn't  run  away  from  you." 

When  Riverton  was  a  year  old  and  was 
right  In  the  middle  of  its  first  and  perhaps 
wildest  anniversary  celebration,  Gus  re- 
members when  a  man  came  Into  town  drunk 
and  shot  up  Jvist  about  every  building  in 
on  Main  Street. 

"Everybody  took  to  the  buildings,"  he  re- 
members. "Then  some  officers  were  called 
in  and  they  finally  got  him  without  a  shot." 

Sometimes  things  would  get  so  wild  that 
soldiers  from  the  army  camp  at  Port  Washa- 
kie had  to  be  called  in  to  restore  some  sem- 
blance of  order. 

"In  tho.se  days  people  didn't  think  hardly 
anything  of  killing,"  he  said.  He  recalled 
that  near  Morton  was  a  gang  of  horse  thieves 
that  wa.s.  as  he  put  It.  a  "pretty  bad  bunch." 

The  first  building  put  up  In  Riverton  was 
a  livery  barn  where  Sunset  Lumber  is  now. 
Next  came  the  Wind  River  Hotel,  located 
about  where  the  LapejTe  Hotel  is  now.  Two 
grocery  stores.  Hays'  and  E.  T.  Glenn's,  and 
finally  an  official  U.S.  Post  Office  came  next 
and  from  then  on,  things  were  hard  to  keep 
track  of. 

In  1915  Gus  Morrow  was  chosen  for  depvity 
sheriff  at  Lander  for  two  years.  At  this  time. 
Plnedale  and  Thermopolis  were  included  in 
Fremont  County,  and  Gus  had  quite  an  area 
to  cover.  For  eight  years  Gus  was  the  deputy 
US.  marshal  In  Riverton.  and  had  charge  of 
the  whole  west  part  of  the  state. 

When  Gus  was  working  for  the  county  In 
Lander,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bill  Carlisle 
was  robbing  trains  In  Wyoming  like  It  was 
going  out  of  style — and  In  1915  It  almost  was 
out  of  style.  Gus  helped  hunt  for  him. 

Carlisle  had  been  in  and  out  of  jail  con- 
stantly, but  he  couldn't  be  kept  there  for 
long.  He  was  even  held  in  Rlverton's  prison 
farm  for  a  short  time.  While  he  was  in  the 
state  pwn  at  Rawlins,  Carlisle  had  some  fel- 
low prisoners  conceal  him  in  a  big  box  used 
to  ship  the  prison-made  shirts  outside  the 
walls.  The  box  was  taken  from  the  prison, 
and  so  was  Carlisle,  who  managed  to  rob  a 
train  that  same  night. 

TTiief  though  he  was,  Carlisle  managed  lo 
win  what  might  be  called  admiration  for  his 
famous  discretion  during  his  working  hours; 
he  would  never  rob  ladles  or  military  men. 
He  would  barge  into  a  train  yelling:  "Women 
and  soldiers  keep  your  seats.  TTie  rest  of  you. 
throw  up  your  hands  and  give  me  the 
money!" 

Carlisle  v.ould  often  leave  clues  about 
which  train  he  planned  to  rob.  The  train 
would  be  guarded  carefully  until  railroad 
officials  thought  the  danger  was  off.  This, 
was  Carlisle's  cue,  and  he'd  suddenly  appear 
out  of  nowhere  and  rob  the  train,  catching 
everyone  literally  off  guard. 

He  was  finally  captured  by  Sheriff  Loii 
Roach  of  Wheatland,  who  was  forced  to  shoot 
Carlisle  in  the  hand  to  subdue  him.  As  Car- 
lisle wEis  being  treated  for  his  wound  at  a 
hospital  in  Douglas,  a  nurse  there,  obviously 
remembering  the  robber's  Robin  Hood  chiv- 
alry, said  indignantly  to  Roach:  "You 
should  be  suffering  Instead  of  him." 

Morrow  recalled  once  when  he  was  taking 
a  prisoner  to  the  penitentiary  in  Rawlins. 
The  warden  told  Morrow  that  a  prisoner  on 
death  row  wanted  to  talk  to  him. 

Morrow  was  also  involved  In  helping  the 
local  undertaker  on  occasion  and  the  con- 
demned  man   wanted   Gus   to    "take   good 
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States.  At  least  16  times  thereafter, 
Hawaii's  r>eople.  through  their  elected 
legislature,  made  their  plea  to  Congress. 
Thirty-four  printed  House  and  Senate 
hearings  produced  nearly  7,000  pages 
of  testimony  and  exhibits — more  than 
in  the  case  of  any  other  territory  seek- 
ing statehood. 

Over  the  years,  the  statehood  move- 
ment for  Hawaii  gained  nationwide  mo- 
mentum. The  two  national  political  par- 
ties and  countless  national  oragnizations 
and  friends  in  high  places  and  low  made 
possible  the  eventual  victory. 

In  the  climactic  year  of  1959,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  the  Hawaii  statehood  bill  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  76  to  15.  The 
House  approved  the  bill  by  an  impressive 
323  to  89  vote. 

The  bipartisan  victoi-y  sent  the  bill 
to  the  White  House  for  President  Eisen- 
hower's signature.  The  President  signed 
the  statehood  bill  and,  later,  the  ofQcial 
statehood  proclamation,  with  keen  satis- 
faction. For  he  had  called  for  statehood 
for  Hawaii  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  on  January  5,  1956: 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  East  meets  West. 
To  the  Islands,  Asia  and  Europe  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  all  the  continents,  have 
contributed  their  peoples  and  their  cultures 
to  display  a  unique  example  of  a  community 
that  Is  a  successful  laboratory  In  human 
brotherhood. 

Statehood,  supported  by  the  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed desire  of  the  Islands'  people  and  by 
our  traditions,  would  be  a  shining  example 
of  the  American  way  to  the  entire  earth. 
Consequently,  I  urgently  request  this  Con- 
gress to  grant  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  October  1966, 
in  reviewing  his  Presidency,  Eisenhower 
listed  statehood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
among  23  major  achievements  of  his 
administration. 

Statehood,  when  ultimately  won, 
brought  to  Hawaii's  people  the  equal 
rights  they  long  sought.  These  rights  in- 
cluded: 

The  right  to  full  voting  representation 
in  both  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives;  the  right  to  vote  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States;  the  right  to  choose  their 
own  Governor  and  to  carry  on  functions 
of  government  by  their  own  elected  of- 
ficials instead  of  Federal  administrators; 
the  right  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
powers  to  be  exercised  by  their  own  leg- 
islature; the  right  to  have  justice  admin- 
istered by  judges  selected  under  local 
authority  rather  than  by  Federal  ap- 
pointees; the  right  to  freedom  from  over- 
lapping of  Federal  local  authority;  the 
right  to  an  equal  share  on  a  per  capita 
basis  in  Federal  grants  for  education, 
health,  highways,  and  other  public  im- 
provements; the  right  to  a  voice  in  any 
proposed  amendment  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  as  well  as  on  the  taxes 
which  the  people  of  the  territory  must 
pay. 

As  the  newest  State,  Hawaii  has  a 
fresh  and  abiding  appreciation  of  the 
equal  rights  accorded  her  people 
through  statehood,  both  in  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  fully  and  equally 
with  other  States  in  the  National  Gov- 
ernment and  in  the  chance  for  self-gov- 
ernment of  their  own  internal  affairs. 


I  share  the  pride  of  Hawaii's  people  in 
the  record  the  50th  State  has  made  in 
advancing  their  political  growth  nation- 
ally and  statewide.  Statehood  m£ule  it 
possible  for  Hawaii's  people  to  grow  po- 
litically as  no  other  avenue  could  have. 
And  we  are  most  grateful  for  this  op- 
portimity. 

In  many  other  areas,  statehood  has 
been  a  boon  to  the  islands. 

As  President  Eisenhower  noted: 

Hawaii  Is  a  successful  laboratory  in  human 
brotherhood. 

In  a  world  sti-uggling  with  racial,  re- 
ligious, and  other  deep  schisms,  the  50th 
State  demonstrates  a  unique  model  of 
peace,  harmony,  and  amity  among  her 
cosmopolitan  population. 

Located  in  the  middle  of  the  vast  Pa- 
cific basin,  closest  to  the  Asian  peoples 
who  make  up  half  the  world's  population, 
Hawaii  serves  as  a  most  useful  bridge  of 
understanding  between  East  and  West. 

The  East- West  Center  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii  performs  this  vital  role  as 
a  unique  institution  for  cultural  and 
technical  interchange  between  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Occident  and  the  Orient.  Ha- 
waii provides  excellent  training  for  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  and  AID  personnel 
bound  for  Asian  assignments. 

The  Fifth  East-West  Philosophers 
Conference  held  in  Honolulu  recently 
continues  a  fonmi  for  rich  and  enlight- 
ening dialog  among  scholars  from 
around  the  world. 

In  the  transportation  field,  Hawaii's 
strategic  location  has  been  underscored 
by  the  awarding  of  numerous  air  routes 
to  the  50th  State  and  beyond,  opening  up 
fui'ther  trade,  commerce,  tourism,  Eind 
business  opportunities  in  this  largest  of 
all  oceans. 

International  and  regional  meetings 
for  the  economic  development  of  the 
Pacific  Basin  countries  are  being  held 
with  increasing  frequency  in  Hawaii.  And 
Hawaii  continues  to  send  skilled  man- 
power to  aid  developing  areas  like  the 
Trust  Territoi-y  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  50th  State  is  forging  ahead  also 
as  a  Pacific  science  center.  In  the  Apollo 
11  moon-landing  project,  tracking  sta- 
tions in  Hawaii  contributed  to  the  epic 
success.  In  the  emerging  field  of  marine 
science  and  technology,  government,  in- 
dustry, and  the  academic  community  are 
joined  in  expanding  the  oceanographic 
front. 

Hawaii  has  experienced  an  unparal- 
leled boom  in  its  economy  during  the 
past  decade. 

Samples  of  this  growth  are  reflected 
in  these  statistics: 

The  visitor  industi-y  flomished  at  an 
average  rate  of  20  percent  compounded 
annually;  the  influx  reached  1.2  million 
visitors  last  year,  with  visitor  spending 
estimated  at  approximately  half  a  billion 
dollars. 

Tourist-related  employment  rose  by 
one-half  since  1961,  compared  with  a  14- 
percent  expansion  in  the  rest  of  the  pri- 
vate economy. 

In  1968,  personal  incomes  in  the  State 
reached  approximately  $2.7  billion,  or 
$3,470  per  capita.  Expressed  in  1961 
prices,  this  was  a  21 -percent  increase  in 
real  i>er  capita  income  over  the  7-year 
period. 
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Since  the  last  census,  in  1960,  the  pop- 
ulation has  grown  from  648,000  to  800,- 
000. 

Substantial  investments  have  poured 
in  from  business  firms  in  continental 
United  States.  Many  have  established 
branches  in  the  islands. 

Faster  growing  in  employment  than 
even  the  tourist  industry  has  been  em- 
ployment in  scientific  research  and  tech- 
nology organizations,  including  com- 
puter services.  The  latter's  growth  has 
been  an  amazing  75  percent  from  the  end 
of  1964  untU  mid-1968. 

Hawaii's  changes  have  been  so  rapid 
and  spectacular  that  almost  every  major 
magazine  and  other  media  have  devoteJ 
extensive  coverage  to  these  changes.  Mil- 
lions of  words  have  been  used  to  tell  the 
Hawaii  story  since  statehood. 

While  the  changes  have  been  accom- 
panied by  some  problems  of  adjustment, 
Hawaii  today  has  reached  higher  peaks 
in  political  and  economic  growth  than 
ever  before.  Few  will  question  that  the 
advancement  has  been  made  possible  as 
a  result  of  the  attainment  of  statehood. 

In  celebrating  the  decade  of  statehood, 
Hawaii  is  mindful  of  her  many  friends 
who  supported  the  territory  in  attaining 
this  goal,  and  who  still  support  us  to- 
day. We  are  indeed  grateful  for  their 
abiding  confidence  and  cooperation.  Our 
gratitude  can  best  be  voiced  in  that  tra- 
ditional Hawaiian  expression,  coming 
from  the  heart,  •'Mahalo  aud  Aloha." 


MEDICAL  CARE  IN  GOVERNMENT 
HOSPITALS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  medical 
care  in  the  Government  hospitals  across 
our  land  is  a  critical  part  of  our  Na- 
tion's health  care  system.  As  such  access 
to  the  care  provided  in  these  hospitals 
needs  to  be  open  to  as  many  of  our 
citizens  as  it  is  feasible  to  reach  with 
their  services. 

An  outstanding  example  of  putting  just 
such  a  concept  into  reality  is  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  of  which  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor. 

It  is  predicated  on  an  example  set  by 
my  State  of  Alaska  and  concerns  making 
Indian  hospital  facilities  available  to 
non-Indians  at  remote  Indian  hospital 
or  health  facilities  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  across  the  country. 

In  Alaska  we  have  seven  such  health 
facilities  in  Barrow,  Bethel,  Fort  Yukon, 
Kanakanak,  Kotzebue,  Nome,  and 
Tanana  where  we  have  instituted  this 
policy  and  now  reach  over  2,500  non- 
Indians  who  otherwise  would  have  had 
to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  a  hospital 
or  health  center  in  fthe  event  of  their 
Ulness. 

It  is  currently  estimated  that  this 
legislation  would  reach  approximately 
31,000  non-Indians  who  live  within  30 
miles  of  the  22  remote  hospitals  which 
fall  within  the  preview  of  this  legislation. 
Most  importantly  it  means  approxi- 
mately 2,100  patients  will  now  be  served 
by  hospital  facilities  which  were  pre- 
viously unavailable  to  them. 

I  believe  reaching  these  2.100  patients 
50  that  our  remote  Indian  hospital  fa- 
cilities are  fully  utilized  Is  a  good  and 


necessary  step.  I  take  great  pleMure  in 
being  a  cosponsor  of  this  Important 
legislation  and  urge  favorable  action  on 
it  at  this  session  of  Congress. 


TOWER  ON  THE  PLAINS— THE 
NEBRASKA  STATE   CAPITOL 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Au- 
gust issue  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Journal,  which  has  just  arrived  on 
my  desk,  bears  on  its  cover  a  beautiful 
picture  of  the  Nebraska  State  Capitol  in 
Lincoln, 

This  is  a  building  of  which  Nebraskans 
are  justly  proud,  proud  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  structure  itself  is  an  architec- 
tural marvel  of  beauty  and  innovation. 
Second,  the  structure  houses  a  marvel  of 
tx)litical  ingenuity,  the  unicameral  legis- 
lature. Nebraska  is  the  only  State  which 
entrusts  its  legislative  responsibilities  to 
a  one-house  legislature. 

The  editors  of  the  Amei-ican  Bar  As- 
sociation Journal  have  written  an  inter- 
esting and  informative  editorial  about 
the  the  Capitol  and  the  legislature  it 
houses.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "Tower  on  the  Plains,"  be 
pi-inted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tower  on  the  Plains 

The  fourth  finest  building  the  world  has 
seen  stands  not  in  Rome  or  Athens  or  New 
York,  but  in  Lincoln.  Nebraska.  This  was  the 
conclusion  of  a  1948  poll  of  500  of  the  nation's 
most  eminent  architects.  That  edifice,  pic- 
tured on  our  cover  this  month,  is  Nebraska's 
capltol  building,  towering  400  feet  above  the 
prairie.  The  limestone  for  its  exterior  came 
from  Indiana,  marble  for  the  interior  from 
nearby  Colorado  and  from  France.  Its  archi- 
tect was  selected  by  competition,  even  its 
inscriptions  and  symbols  were  planned  by  a 
specialist,  and  moet  of  the  intricate  mosaic 
work  on  the  floors  and  ceilings  was  laid  out 
on  paper  In  New  York  by  a  designer  who  then 
numbered  the  tiles  and  sent  them  to  Lincoln 
to  be  painstakingly  pieced  together.  Con- 
struction of  the  capitol,  dedicated  in  1932, 
took  ten  years,  and  Nebraskans  paid  the 
costs — approximately  $10  million,  which 
would  be  multiplied  many  times  over  today — 
as  the  building  was  erected,  without  in- 
curring a  bonded  indebtedness. 

The  eight-and-one-half-lon  bronze  statue 
of  the  "Sower"  that  caps  the  golden  dome 
is  "sowing  the  seeds  of  good  will  for  a  more 
noble  living  in  the  future",  say  Nebraskans. 
It  manifests  the  symbolism  that  is  the  key- 
note of  the  interior,  clear  and  direct  in  the 
lower  levels  and  ascending  into  abstraction 
in  the  upper  reaches.  "Gifts  of  Nature"  is 
the  theme  of  the  vestibule,  and  it  is  Ne- 
braska nature  that  is  represented  In  the  rich 
reds,  browns  and  yellows  of  the  murals  that 
portray  the  coming  of  the  pioneers  to  the  new 
land.  Nebraska  animal  life  adorns  the  arches. 
High  in  the  dome  is  a  radiant  gold  mosaic 
sun,  surrounded  by  marble  mosaics  depict- 
ing the  four  seasons.  These  in  turn  are  encir- 
cled by  mosaics  depicting  the  unity  between 
man  and  nature,  a  unity  that  remains  evident 
in  agricultural  Nebraska.  Mosaics  of  plowing, 
sowing,  cultivating  and  reaping  complete  the 
vestibule  dome. 

Color  shifts  to  brighter  hues  in  the  long 
foyer,  which  presents  a  glowing  vista  of  light 
patterns.  The  marble  mosaics  in  the  floor 
reflect  the  artificial  light  of  numerous 
chandeliers,  and  the  softened  natural  light 
that  filters  through  the  onyx  windows  en- 
riches the  huge,  colorful  medallions  borne 
in  the  high,  vaulted  ceiling. 

These  glimpses  suggest  the  creative  energy 


that  went  into  every  part  of  the  capltol,  and 
It  is  creative  energy  that  is  the  theme  of  the 
imposing  rotunda,  whose  dome  is  higher 
than  a  ten-story  building.  Suspended  eighty 
feet  below  the  dome  is  a  cast  bronze  chan- 
delier which  weighs  more  than  3.500  pounds 
and  contains  136  light  bulbs.  Par  beneath  it, 
dominating  the  floor,  gleams  a  giant  mosaic 
of  Ceres,  goddess  of  agriculture. 

The  new  capltol  was  completed  at  a  time 
when  Nebraskans  were  becoming  increasing- 
ly dissatisfied  with  their  government  The 
depression  was  upon  them.  Then  in  1932 
a  Democratic  landslide  swept  the  normally 
Republican  siate  on  the  coattalls  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  and  because  the  Democratic 
Party  generally  had  met  with  little  success  in 
Nebraska,  its  candidates  were  Inexperienced 
and  found  it  difficult  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  depression.  Nebraskans  were 
ready  for  a  more  open,  direct  and  responsible 
legislature,  and  they  wanted  more  economy 
in  government.  TTie  time  was  ripe  for  the 
proponents  of  unicameralism,  who  had  been 
waging  a  battle  in  Nebraska  for  over  twenty 
years. 

Most  cities,  ihey  urged,  had  made  a  suc- 
cessful transition  from  bicameral  to  uni- 
cameral governing  bodies  by  the  turn  of  the 
century,  and  some  of  them  had  larger  pop- 
ulations than  the  State  of  Nebraska.  By 
reducing  the  133-member,  bicameral  legisla- 
ture to  a  small,  unicameral  body,  they  con- 
tended the  state  could  increase  the  salaries 
and  prestige  of  legislators,  thereby  attracting 
better  qualified  men  and  at  the  same  time 
cutting  costs.  They  pointed  out  that  under 
the  bicameral  system  it  was  common  for 
members  of  one  house  to  pass  a  popular  bill 
and  then  urge  members  of  the  other  house 
to  kill  it.  making  legislative  responsibility 
difficult  to  pinpoint.  The  highly  regarded 
United  States  Senator  George  W.  Norrls.  who 
was  instrumental  in  this  effort  to  make  the 
Nebraska  legislature  unicameral,  was  par- 
ticularly vehement  about  the  evils  of  the 
small,  secretive  and  appointive  joint  com- 
mittee, which  had  come  to  be  known  as  the 
third  house  or  the  superlegislature,  and 
which  often  had  served  as  a  graveyard  for 
important  legislation. 

At  the  general  election  in  November.  1934. 
three  liberal  measures  appeared  on  the  bal- 
lot. One  was  a  constitutional  amendment 
submitted  by  the  initiative  to  provide  for  a 
nonpartisan,  unicameral  legislature.  Per- 
haps fortunately  for  unicameralism,  the 
other  two  measures — repeal  of  prohibition 
and  legalization  of  pari-mutual  betting  at 
race  tracks — had  considerable  popular  sup- 
port. Unicameralism  carried  by  a  vote  of 
286,086  to  193.152. 

After  two  joint  conferences,  the  1935  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  the  last  bicameral, 
set  the  number  of  seats  for  the  unicameral 
body  at  forty-three.  The  first  unicameral 
legislature  convened  in  1937  in  the  new  capl- 
tol,  which  had  provided  for  two  legislative 
chambers.  The  legislature  now  meets  in  the 
more  spacious  chambers  designed  for  the 
lower  house. 

"Nebraska's  remarkable  state  capitol  sym- 
bolizes the  new  civilization  evolving  in  the 
prairied  state  aMkjnakes  articulate  the  spirit 
of  a  people  unfraid  to  try  something  new." 
wrote  a  University  of  Nebraska  political 
scientist  in  1935.  Nebraska  was  the  first  state 
to  try  unicameralism  since  Vermont  had  dis- 
carded it  a  century  before.  Only  two  other 
states,  Georgia  and  Pennsylvania,  liad  ever 
tried  it,  and  their  attempts  were  brief.  Today 
Nebraska  remains  the  only  state  with  a 
unicameral  legislature. 

Hailed  at  Its  inception  as  a  major  political 
innovation,  the  state's  one-house  legislative 
body  is  still  considered  an  oddity  by  many 
Americans.  Our  government  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  had  a  one-house 
legislature,  but  Britain,  the  Mother  of  Parlia- 
ments, which  for  all  practical  purposes  now 
operates  with  one  house,  had  exported  the 
bicameral  tradition  to  the  Colonies,  and  tra- 
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This  is,  however,  precisely  what  hap- 
pened at  Providence  Country  Day  School 
in  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island.  There 
had  long  been  dissatisfaction  with  the 
spring  semester  for  seniors  at  the 
school,  whose  attention  to  classes  lagged 
after  they  received  college  acceptances. 

Last  year,  one  senior,  David  Leeds, 
brought  the  matter  to  a  head  with  an 
editorial,  published  in  the  school  news- 
paper, suggesting  that  the  final  weeks  of 
school  for  the  seniors  be  devoted  to  a 
new  program  of  community  participa- 
tion. 

Evan  R.  West,  headmaster  of  the 
school,  and  a  faculty  committee  took  the 
suggestion  to  heart,  and  the  result  this 
year  was  an  imaginative  and  highly  suc- 
cessful program  of  community  involve- 
ment that  has  become  known  as  Provi- 
dence Country  Day's  "Spring  Thing."' 

For  4  weeks,  the  senior  students  worked 
as  apprentices,  without  pay,  in  fields 
ranging  from  hospital  work  to  commer- 
cial art.  The  response  of  the  students, 
the  community  organizations,  and  the 
school  has  been  highly  favorable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle written  by  G.  Wightman  Williams, 
describing  the  program  and  published  in 
the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin  of  June 
14.  1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CotTNTRT  Day  School's  New   "Spring 

Thing" 

(By  G.  Wightman  Williams) 

What  to  do  to  hold  the  attention  of  sen- 
iors after  they  receive  their  college  accept- 
ances in  mid- April? 

That  Is  the  question  Providence  Country 
Day  School  tried  to  answer  this  year  with  a 
new  senior  independent  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram. Thirty  boys  participated  during  the 
spring  term,  working  in  the  conunimlty, 
keeping  daily  logs  of  their  experiences  and 
writing  papers  to  describe  their  reactions 
and  evaluations. 

They  worked  In  Industry,  in  business,  at 
hospitals,  the  state  house,  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, and  as  tutors. 

"Any  time  we  depart  from  routine  and 
engage  in  a  dlflerent,type  of  activity,  we  can't 
help  but  learn,"  wrote  Joel  Anderson  In  con- 
clusion to  his  four  weeks  tutoring  at  Laurel 
Hill  Avenue  School.  "We  learn  the  satisfac- 
tion and  disappointments  of  a  new  Job.  We 
learn  the  tastes,  smells  and  noises  of  a  dif- 
ferent way  of  life.  We  meet  a  different  kind 
of  person  and  he  shows  us  his  dliferent  point 
of  view." 

For  years — probably  since  formal  teach- 
ing was  first  conceived — and  well  before  col- 
lege and  secondary  school  administrations 
and  trustees  were  faced  with  student  con- 
frontations, Individual  teachers  and  faculties 
have  wrestled  with  how  to  fashion  a  positive 
and  valid  learning  experience  from  situa- 
tions or  subject  matter  which  at  the  mo- 
ment seemed  negative  or  barren. 

So  the  question  of  significant  year-end  ex- 
perience for  seniors  had  been  mooted  about 
for  some  time  officially  and  unofficially  by 
various  faculty  and  administration  members 
and  students  at  Country  Day. 

The  seed  for  the  program  the  school  de- 
veloped was  planted  by  a  student,  David 
Leeds,  class  of  1968.  and  now  a  student  at 
Harvard.  He  wrote  In  an  editorial  for  the 
school  newspaper  that  the  spring  term  for 
seniors  could  be  a  rewarding,  educational  ex- 
perience and  a  time  of  Involvement  rather 
than  dlsassoclatlon. 

"Going  outside  the  Ivled  walls  In  a  plan 
of  community  Involvement  offers  a  feasible 


program — a  broader  form  of  education  xm- 
attalnable  In  books.  Seniors,  David  wrote, 
"would  offer  their  services  to  various  com- 
munity-oriented organizations  such  as  Proj- 
ect Head  Start,  the  Llppltt  Hill  and  South 
Providence  tutorial  programs.  ...  A  paper 
would  be  expected  from  each  participant  at 
the  end  of  the  term  relating  to  his  work." 

The  young  editorialist  theorized  that  "Iso- 
lation of  the  academic  community  from  the 
real  world  is  a  major  reason  for  the  current 
student  uprisings.  Colleges  are  realizing  that 
their  responsibilities  exceed  Just  academics, 
and  high  schools  too  must  assume  an  active 
role  in  communal  affairs." 

Headmaster  Evan  R.  West  took  the  edi- 
torial to  heart  and  appointed  a  faculty  com- 
mittee to  devise  a  specific  project.  Members 
were  Walter  P.  Sharp,  Richard  C.  Phllbrick 
and  WUUam  J.  Bice.  The  trio  proposed  that 
senior  courses  be  ended  and  final  examina- 
tions given  by  the  end  of  the  winter  term 
In  March.  The  first  week  of  the  spring  term 
was  to  be  used  for  orientation  of  seniors, 
sponsors  or  "employers."  Pour  weeks  in  the 
independent  projects  were  to  be  followed  by 
a  week  for  final  reports  and  evaluation. 

Mr.  West  outlined  the  program  to  parents 
as  one  to  encourage  seniors  "to  find  an  op- 
portunity in  the  community  where  they 
might  through  direct  participation  test  their 
present  Interest  In  a  particular  vocation  or 
community  service  project  as  a  part  of  their 
total  educational  experience  at  the  second- 
ary school  level.  .  .  . 

"It  is  not,"  he  emphasized,  "our  Intention 
that  a  senior  go  out  Into  the  community  in 
the  spring  term  and  find  the  sort  of  paying 
Job  he  might  be  able  to  acquire  In  the  sum- 
mer. Our  plan  Is  more  of  an  apprenticeship 
under  the  direction  of  thoughtful  and  un- 
derstanding "sponsors'  in  various  tj-pes  of 
livelihoods  and  community  activities  in  this 
area." 

The  program  provided  a  three-track  oper- 
ation: purely  academic  enrichment  for  some, 
a  variety  of  outside  work  experiences  for 
others,  and  a  continued  classroom  schedule 
for  others. 

Participants  on  their  own  or  with  the  help 
of  a  faculty  adviser,  found  sponsors  in  their 
chosen  fields.  Some  observed  politics  at  the 
state  house.  Others  worked  in  marine  archi- 
tecture, science  labs  at  Brown  University, 
tutoring  children  at  elementary  and  second- 
ary levels,  hospital  work,  commercial  art, 
civil  engineering. 

There  was  no  pay  for  the  four  weeks,  but 
sponsors  agreed  to  make  It  possible  for  the 
students  to  observe  the  operation  from  as 
many  positions  as  possible. 

"Pew  students,"  said  Mr.  Sharp,  "have  a 
good  sense  of  timing.  When  they  are  first 
put  In  charge  of  producing  the  effects  they 
want,  they  expect  miracles  right  away.  Of 
the  many  and  varied  lessons  learned  by  the 
students,  perhaps  the  most  common  was  the 
reall2:atlon  of  how  much  can  be  learned  in 
an  informal  atmosphere." 

Donald  Jacobs.  Peter  Scoiti  and  Richard 
Korb  collaborated  on  a  report  of  their  work 
out  of  the  governors  office.  Most  of  the  po- 
litical battles,  they  observed,  "were  not  be- 
tween Republicans  and  Democrats;  they  were 
between  old  senators  and  young  senators. 
The  younger  members  were  more  articulate." 

The  three  agreed  that  they  learned  a 
great  deal  about  the  political  plctiue  in  the 
state  and  about  how  the  two  parties  co- 
operate in  pxishlng  through  popular  bills. 
They  also  observed  political  manipulation 
"which  was  of  questionable  honesty. " 

The  youths  were  In  the  state  house  during 
the  hecUc  final  days  of  the  session,  when 
"you  could  almost  feel  the  tension  in  the 
air.  .  .  .  It  Is  In  the  last  week  where  you 
can  see  Just  who  has  the  power  and  who 
doesn't.  The  final  day  .  .  .  there  were  105 
bills  passed.  It  all  seemed  strange  that  they 
did  not  start  working  this  hard  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session." 
After    tutoring    at    Laurel    Hill    School, 
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Thomas  Chester  wrote,  "The  satisfaction  one 
feels  when  a  child  finally  grasps  a  difficult 
concept  Is  very  gratifying.  I  can  understand 
why  people  pass  up  high-paying  Jobs  to  go 
into  teaching,  the  satisfaction  Is  quite  a 
reward." 

John  S.  Palmer  worked  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  Mason  Williams  at  Bowerman 
Brothers.  The  apprenticeship  enabled  him 
10  elect  his  college  major.  "Both  architec- 
ture and  civil  engineering  had  equal  prefer- 
ence, and  I  wasn't  quite  sure  which  to 
choose.  The  program  was  the  cornerstone 
of  my  decision.  I  found  engineering  too  di- 
verse and  erratic,  and  did  not  present  the 
opportunity  to  be  creative.  .  .  .  The  archi- 
tects .  .  .  were  the  creative  people." 

Kenneth  S.  Droltcour  considered  himself 
an  avid  sailor,  quite  knowledgeable  about 
boat  construction  until  he  went  to  work 
at  Blount  Marine  Corp.  His  first  assignment 
to  draw  the  floodable  length  curves  on  a 
cruise  boat  from  computer  data  gave  rise  to 
one  question,  "What  is  fioodable  length?"  He 
learned,  and  he  also  took  a  few  minutes  "to 
reassess  my  position.  'Man.  am  I  ignorant!'  " 

Four  weeks  In  Brown  University  science 
laboratories  were  a  rewarding  experience  for 
Steven  Coupe  in  physics  and  Stephen  Goff 
in  blo-medlclne.  "Voxing  Coupe  found  the 
persons  there  glad  to  explain  things  and 
answer  questions.  "My  one  bad  feeling  about 
the  four  weeks  is  that  I  did  not  have  any- 
thing substantial  to  contribute  to  Brown. 
I  got  an  Immense  amount  out  of  it  and  had 
a  good  time,  but  I  would  like  to  have  been 
able  to  do  something  constructive,  even  Jrist 
repairing  eqtilpment  " 

Stephen  wrote  In  his  report  that  "the 
technicians  and  I  became  a  team  very 
quickly.  This  was  the  most  enjoyable  part 
of  the  work;  It  was  marvelous  to  see  men 
from  dishwashers  to  doctors  work  together 
with  little  regard  for  rank.  The  atmosphere 
at  Brown  was  very  casual  and  Informal;  it 
made  a  newcomer  feel  'one  of  the  gang'  in  a 
matter  of  days.  This  spirit  of  cooperation 
was  something  I  have  never  found  outside 
of  the  lab." 

Of  his  experience,  William  Kldd  wrote,  "I 
swrung  open  the  large  glass  doors  at  Butler 
Hospital.  I  was  a  little  apprehensive  at  first 
of  what  the  future  days  might  bring.  I  had 
never  been  in  a  mental  hospital  before." 

What  William  discovered  was  that  "for 
the  most  part,  the  patients  were  easy  to 
talk  to.  I  found  that  most  of  them  cared — 
genuinely  cared — about  other  people.  Most 
of  them  were  Intelligent.  .  .  .  They  also  were 
creative   and   unbelievably   artistic." 

Without  exception  the  sponsors  praised  the 
boys  and  their  work,  attitudes  and  enthusi- 
asm. The  school  will  continue  the  program 
next  year  with  modifications  aimed  to  im- 
prove shortcomings  recognized  in  this  first 
eftort. 

"There  Is  little  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Sharp, 
"that  even  the  best  of  schools  are  to  some 
extent  guilty  of  keeping  students  'busy'  In 
some  form  of  mass  goose-stepping." 

The  apprenticeship  program  Is  an  attempt 
to  let  students  break  from  conformity  and 
not  a  few  extolled  the  program  in  their  en- 
thusiasm as  "the  most  Important  thing  I've 
done  at  Country  Day." 


ORGANIZED  CRIME  ENTRANCE  INTO 
LEGITIMATE  BUSINESSES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal  contains  an  excel- 
lent article,  written  by  Stanley  Penn,  en- 
titled, "How  Organized  Crime  Muscles  in 
jn  Firms  in  L^itimate  Fields."  I  con- 
sider the  subject  of  the  article  to  be  of  the 
almost  importance.  The  article  will  prove 
i'ery  informative  for  all  Senators. 

The    infiltration    by    hoodlums    and 


racketeers  into  legitimate  businesses 
presents  a  grave  threat  to  the  Nation's 
economy.  Once  the  hoodlimis  have  a 
foothold,  they  employ  all  the  Illegal 
tactics  which  come  second  nature  to 
them.  These  enterprises  also  provide  ex- 
cellent tax  havens  and  serve  as  a  device 
to  cleanse  illegally  obtained  money. 

As  a  result  of  this  threat,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  S.  1623,  "The  Criminal 
Activities  Profits  Act,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Ai'kansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  has  in- 
troduced S.  1861,  "The  Corrupt  Organi- 
zations Act, "  which  I  have  cosponsored. 
This  proposed  legislation  is  designed  to 
employ  antitrust  sanctions  against  these 
racketeer  infiltrators. 

But  the  efforts  of  Congress  and  an  en- 
forcement-minded Attorney  General  are 
not  enough.  We  need  the  support  of  the 
business  community.  The  only  way  to  ac- 
quire that  support  is  to  bring  the  prob- 
lem to  the  attention  of  the  business 
leaders. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  perform- 
ing this  function  admirably.  With  this 
article,  and  others  like  it,  the  Journal 
has  reached,  and  alerted,  the  business 
community  to  this  threat.  With  this  type 
of  cooperation,  I  think  that  we  tan  make 
significant  inroads  into  one  of  the  most 
deadly  aspects  of  organized  criminal  ac- 
tivity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  ai-ticle  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
How  Organized  Chime  Muscles  in  on  Firms 

IN  Legitimate  Fields;  Investment,  Extor- 
tion Both  Are  Used  To  Gain  Foothold: 

One  Aim  Is  To  Fool  IRS — "We  Will  Kick 

■youR  Belly  In" 

(By  Stanley  Penn) 

New  York. — Murray  Packing  Co.  became 
a  dead  duck  the  moment  Joseph  Pagano  was 
named  president  in  1961. 

The  Weinberg  and  Newman  families  that 
controlled  the  Bronx  meat  processor  seemed 
powerless  to  control  their  new  president. 
Testimony  In  Federal  District  Court  here  re- 
veals he  bought  large  quantities  of  supplies 
on  credit,  then  made  quick  sales  to  customers 
at  cut-rate  prices.  He  pocketed  nearly  $750.- 
000  of  Murray  funds,  the  testimony  indicates. 
The  company,  some  »1.3  million  in  debt, 
went  bankrupt  a  short  time  later. 

The  owners  didn't  know  it,  but  they  had 
turned  over  control  to  the  Mafia. 

A  1964  Senate  subcommittee  report  on 
racketeering  identified  Pagano,  who  is  in 
prison  for  his  now-celebrated  activity  at 
Murray,  as  a  member  of  the  feared  Mafia 
gang,  or  "family,"  of  the  late  Vlto  Geno- 
vese.  The  family  operates  In  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  area  and  Is  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  more  than  20  similar  Mafia  groups 
around  the  country,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials say. 

the  surprising  move 

It  was  untisual  that  the  Mafia  could  get 
control  of  a  legitimate  business  like  Murray, 
but  it  is  becoming  less  unusual.  By  various 
methods,  organized  crime  is  infiltrating  a 
growing  number  of  legitimate  businesses. 
According  to  the  Justice  Department,  it  now 
has  links  with  tens  of  thousands  of  busi- 
nesses and  businessmen  in  such  widely  rang- 
ing field  as  electronics,  trucking,  banking, 
construction,  real  estate  and  food  and  health 
services. 

One  motive,  surprisingly.  Is  to  establish  a 
money-making  front  to  justify  the  criminals' 


luxurious  way  of  life.  Without  such  a  front, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  would  be  con- 
stantly investigating  Mafia  members  to  find 
out  where  they  get  the  money  for  their  high 
living.  The  front,  the  criminals  hope,  pro- 
vides the  answer. 

The  Mafia  has  plenty  of  cash  to  invest  in 
these  legitimate  enterprises.  Its  yearly  rev- 
enue from  gambing,  narcotics,  usurious 
loans,  prostitution  and  the  numbers  game 
has  been  estimated  at  as  much  as  $50  billion. 

How  does  the  Mafia  work  its  way  In?  There 
are  several  methods.  Pagano  had  worked  for  a 
Murray  affiliate  and  knew  the  parent  firm  was 
short  of  capital.  According  to  court  testi- 
mony, he  told  the  owners  that  11  made  presi- 
dent he'd  invest  $35,000  in  the  firm  for 
a  one-third  interest  and  would  bring  in 
new  business  through  his  connections  In  the 
wholesale  meat  field.  The  owners  bought  the 
deal. 

Joseph  Weinberg,  one  of  the  principals  of 
Murry,  found  to  his  dismay  that  once  gang- 
sters get  control  it's  difficult  to  force  them 
ovit.  Weinberg  tried  vainly  to  get  Pagano  to 
discontinue  withdrawing  Murray's  funds  for 
his  own  use.  testimony  indicates.  "Look  at 
the  hole  you  are  putting  us  Into,"  Weinberg 
complained  to  Pagano,  according  to  the  court 
testimony.  "Don't  worry,  I'll  get  the  money 
back  to  you,"  Pagano  lied. 

MR.    HOLZMAN'S    ordeal 

Weinberg  was  asked  In  court  why  he  didn't 
remove  Pagano.  After  all,  he  and  David  New- 
man, another  principal  In  the  company,  con- 
trolled two-thirds  of  Murray's  stock.  Wein- 
berg's reply:  "I  didn't  know  what  steps  to 
take." 

For  their  role  in  violating  the  Federal 
bankruptcy  laws  by  defrauding  creditors, 
Weinberg  and  Newman  in  1965  were  given 
12-month  and  15-month  Jail  sentences,  re- 
spectively. Pagano  got  a  five-year  sentence. 

Extortion  Is  another  favorite  device  for 
gaining  control  of  a  firm.  Witness  the  ordeal 
of  Irving  Holzman,  a  New  York  juke  l>ox 
distributor. 

According  to  documents  on  file  with  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  Albany,  Mr. 
Holzman  was  asked  by  Salvatore  Granello,  a 
Mafioso.  to  meet  with  him  at  a  Manhattan 
restaurant.  There,  testimony  Indicates. 
Granello  got  right  to  the  point:  He  said 
Mr.  Holzman  should  surrender  one-fourth 
of  the  profits  of  his  firm  and,  in  return,  the 
Mafia  would  see  that  no  physical  harm  came 
lo  Mr.  Holzman.  "If  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
you  have  81  left.  I'll  take  25  cents  and  you 
keep  75  cents."  Granello  explained. 
threats  and  a  beating 

When  Mr.  Holzman  resisted,  the  pressure 
intensified.  Court  documents  described  how 
several  men  entered  his  home  in  Roslyn. 
NY.,  and  beat  up  his  wife.  He  said  their 
married  daughter,  who  was  expecting  a  child, 
got  a  phone  call  at  her  home  in  Oyster  Bay. 
N^Y..  warning:  "If  your  father  doesn't  co- 
operate, we'll  come  and  kick  your  pregnant 
belly  in. " 

But  Mr.  Holzman  didn't  cave  in.  He  went  lo 
Nassau  County  District  Attorney  William 
Calm  and  allowed  authorities  to  tap  his 
phone  conversations  with  Granello.  The 
mobster,  convicted  of  an  extortion  plot,  was 
given  an  18-month  Jail  term  In  1967. 

(Granello  served  part  of  his  sentence,  then 
was  released  pwndiug  an  appeal.  He  failed  to 
surrender  after  his  appeal  was  rejected,  and 
is  now  a  fugitive.  Last  month.  In  a  separate 
action.  Granello  was  one  of  13  persons  in- 
dicted by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  New  York 
in  an  alleged  kickback  conspiracy  concerning 
a  loan  by  the  Teamsters  Union  to  a  Detroit 
realty  firm.) 

Because  the  Mafia  pays  no  taxes  on  its  In- 
come from  illegal  rackets,  Its  members  must 
be  circumspect  when  they  buy  Into  legiti- 
mate businesses.  They  can't  appear  to  pay 
more  than  the  amo'.mt  of  money  they  could 
have  amassed  through  legitimate  enterprises. 
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by  the  Topeka, concern.  Holiday  Inns  insists 
this  move  isn't  connected  with  Mr.  Kohn'g 
charge  of  1959  alleging  a  hidden  ownership 
by  Marcello. 

A  Mafia-controlled  enterprise,  though  It 
may  operate  within  the  law,  has  definite  ad- 
vantages over  the  ordinary  firm  against 
which  it  competes.  The  Mafia  firm  is  likely  to 
be  capitalized  in  part  with  untaxed  funds. 
Often  it  has  no  union  tronble  while  a  com- 
petitor may  find  itself  struck  by  a  Mafia- 
dominated  union.  And  the  Mafia  enterprise 
may  get  bargain  rates  by  using  a  Mafla- 
controlled  trucking  firm. 

A  hearing  in  New  York  this  year  heard  tes- 
timony suggesting  that  a  Mafia-controlled 
concern  can  sometimes  win  customers  away 
from  reliable.  Independent  firms. 

A  spokesman  for  some  knife-sharpening 
companies  told  the  State  Commission  of  In- 
vestigation that  steady  customers  switched 
in  1959  to  a  new  company  formed  by  Paul 
Gambino,  a  member  of  the  Mafia  gang 
headed  by  his  brother  Carlo  Gambino. 

BUYING    BACK    CUSTOMERS 

To  get  back  their  customers,  the  independ- 
ent knife  sharpeners  raised  $175,000  and 
bought  out  the  Mafia  enterprise,  the  com- 
mission was  informed.  Commission  members 
listened  with  skepticism  as  one  of  the  cus- 
tomers said  he  didn't  know  that  Paul  Gam- 
bino was  a  Mafioso  when  he  switched  to  the 
Gambino  firm.  He  said  he  switched  because 
he  was  offered  two  weeks  of  free  service. 

After  listening  to  this  and  similar  testi- 
mony. Commissioner  Goodman  A.  Sarachan 
asked:  "Does  anyone  really  believe  that  an 
indivldufil  like  Paul  Gambino  could  persuade 
large  chain  supermarkets  to  switch  to  his 
company  the  services  they  were  buying  from 
well-known  and  reliable  persons,  simply  by 
arranging  to  meet  with  executives  of  such 
chain  supermarkets  and  offering  two  weeks' 
free  service?" 

The  Mafia  isn't  averse  to  strong-arm  tac- 
tics to  promote  sales.  Thomas  J.  Mackell,  dis- 
trict attorney  in  the  New  York  borough  of 
Queens,  recently  said  he  believed  the  murder 
of  two  A&P  store  managers  and  the  fire 
bombings  of  16  A&P  stores  and  warehouses 
were  attempts  by  a  Mafia-controlled  sales 
agency  to  force  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Co.  to  buy  a  detergent  that  A&P  had  tested 
and  rejected.  The  agency  was  run  by  the  late 
Gene  Catena,  brother  of  Gerardo  Catena,  a 
67-year-old  Mafia  chieftain  in  New  Jersey. 

How  can  the  Mafia  infiltration  be  stopped? 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  has  sug- 
gested a  novel  solution:  Application  of  the 
anti-trust  laws  to  break  up  Mafia  firms  that 
stifle  competition.  He  believes  that  fines  and 
triple-damage  actions  would  be  more  effec- 
tive than  convicting  a  Mafia  lieutenant  of 
criminal  charges  and  watching  another  take 
his  place. 


PERCY  POLL  RESULTS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  along  with 
the  recent  mailing  of  my  newsletter,  I 
conducted  a  poll  of  my  constituents. 
About  12,000  persons  responded  to  the 
IBM  questionnaire  and  mailed  them  to 
my  'Washington  office. 

This  is  such  a  high  rate  of  return  for 
a  poll  that  I  will  certainly  plan  to  make 
these  questionnaires  a  regular  feature.  I 
would  also  like  to  share  the  results  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

Tlie  poll  results  reveal  widespread  sup- 
port in  Illinois  for  a  phased  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  combat  forces  from  'Vietnam. 
They  show  about  an  even  division  on  the 
question  of  deploying  the  ABM. 

Replies  to  other  questions  show  strong 
.sentiment  in  favor  of  the  election  of 
Presidents  by  direct  popular  vote,  rev- 


enue sharing  with  the  States,  an  end  to 
farm  subsidies,  and  mandatory  disclos- 
ures of  income  by  all  Federal  officials. 

Moreover,  the  poll  results  reveal  virtu- 
ally unanimous  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  welfare  system.  Only  1  percent  of 
those  who  answered  the  poll  favored 
continuing  the  present  welfare  system 
without  reforms. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  about 
75  percent  of  those  who  answered  the 
poll  identified  themselves  as  Republi- 
cans. 

Tliese  are  the  complete  poll  results : 
[In  percent] 

1.  Vietnam:  I  favor 

An  increase  in  the  U.S.  military  effort 21 

A  gradual  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 58 

Unilateral  withdrawal  of  nil  U.S.  troops.     21 

2.  ABM :  I  favor 

Deployment  now 45 

Continued  research  and  testing  but  no 
deployment  pending  the  results  of  nu- 
clear arms  talks 45 

No  opinion 10 

3.  Military  spending.-  In  my  view,  we 
are  putting 

Too  much  of  our  resources  into  military 
spending 50 

An  adequate  amount  Into  mUltaxy 
spending 45 

Too  little  into  military  spending 5 

4.  The  draft :  I  favor 

Continuation    of    the    present    selective 

service  system 32 

A  lottery  system  for  inductions 34 

An  all-volunteer  military 34 

5.  Presidential  elections:  I  favor 

Retaining  the  electoral  college  system  as 
it  is 15 

Electing  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident by  direct  popular  vote 51 

Revising  the  electoral  college  voting  to 
reflect  proportional  strength  actually 
won  by  a  candidate  in  each  State 34 

6.  Education:  To  finance  college  education, 
I  favor 

Long-term  loans  repayable  by  the  stu- 
dents themselves 45 

More  Federal  scholarships 2 

Tax  credits  for  parents 53 

7.  Jobs:  I  would  favor 

Guaranteeing  every  person  able  and 
willing  to  work  a  Job 56 

Continue  present  welfare  system 1 

Concentrate  on  improving  welfare 

system 43 

8.  Tax  rebates:  I  favor  returning  a  per- 
centage of  the  tax  money  collected  by  the 
Federal  government  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  use  as  they  see  fit. 

Yes VI 

No    17 

Undecided 12 

9.  Ethics:  Executive  appointees.  Including 
Federal  Judges,  Senators  and  Congressmen 
and  candidates  for  these  ofBces  should  be 
required  by  law  to  make  public  all  sotu-ces 
of  Income. 


Yee    

No    

Undecided 


77 
16 

7 


10.  Drugs:  The  use  of  drugs  by  young  peo- 
ple constitutes  a  serious  problem  In  our 
community, 

72 

18 

10 
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n   students:  Do  you  think  reforaos  are  sioners  in  a  covmty  orders,  transports,  culture  and  Forestry,  Mrs.  Harris  went 

needed  to  give  students  more  of  a  say  In  stores,  and  distributes  the  commodities  into  considerable  detail  on  what  must  be 

decisionmaking  on  campus?  to  those  certified  to  be  eligible  In  his  done  to  accomplish  this  goal.  I  agree, 

„                                     34  district.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her 

No     r.llllllll"lllll"-""       70  Nationally,  the  average  county  which  testimony  and  related  material  may  be 

Undecided  "III. I-.. - •  takes  advantage  of  the  commodity  pro-  printed  In  full  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 

12   Farm  subsidies    I  approve  of  gradu-  gram  reaches  only  18  percent  of  Its  poor  elusion  of  these  remarks 

ally  eliminating   the  Federal  subsidy  and  people.  Only  5  percent  of  the  counties  in  In  addition  to  suggestions  concerning 

control  programs  for  agricultural  commodi-  the   nation   with   commodity   programs  the  whole  subject  of  hunger  and  malnu- 

ttes.  reach  50  percent  of  their  poor  people,  trition  and  how  to  Improve  existing  pro- 

Y                                                85  The  average  national  participation  rate  grams,  her  testimony  gives  some  detailed 

jjo  iril-I.""":II-         7  In  this  program  is  22  percent  of  the  poor,  suggestions  on  how  the  commodity  dis- 

undecTdVd""lIIII —         8  m  Oklahoma  the  average  percentage  tiibution  program  can  be  improved.  I  will 

^^^^^^^^^  of  poor  people  eligible  for  this  program  reemphasize  these  suggestions  and  add 

^^"^^"^~^^  who  receive  commodities  is  28  percent.  Of  some  additional  ones  in  regard  to  the 

IMPROVEMENTS  NEEDED  IN  COM-  the  counties  in  Oklahoma  which  distrib-  commodity  program. 

MODITY  FOOD  PROGRAM  ute  commodities,  22  reach  from  zero  to  Of  major  importance— and  this  can- 

r,    ,,     r,      ij     t    T  v,»«o  20  percent  of  their  poor  people,  46  reach  not  be  overemphasized— is  our  conclu- 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President    I  nave  ^^^^  21  to  50  percent  of  their  poor  peo-  sion  from  this  recent  study  that  without 

been  very  much  concerned  about  what  i  .^    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^q  percent  of  this  program  a  great  number  of  poor 

believe  is  the  right  of  every  ^^ertcan  ^^^^^  ^^^  people.  people  simply  would  not  be  able  to  make 

to  have  enough  to  eat.  I  believe  that  tms  ^^^^  ^^^  exception  of  Tulsa  and  Okla-  it.  But  Improvements  are  needed, 

is  not  a  matter  of  chanty,  but  is  a  ngnt  ^^^^  ^^^^    ^^^^^^  distribute  the  com-  Something  must  be  done  about  the  in - 

in  this,  the  richest  and  most  agncui-  j^Q^j^j^ies  continuously,  the  commodities  flexibility  concerning  the  food  items  of- 

turally  productive  country  in  the  worm  ^^.^  distributed  on  only  1  or  2  days  a  fered.  There  is  no  variation  from  month 

Yet,  as  we  have  all  been  so  painiuiiy  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  rest  of  the  counties.  to  month  and  no  choice  for  the  recipi- 
reminded  in  recent  months— particularly  ^^,  ^.^^^  ^^^  j  j^^j.  weekend  chose  ents.  Some  Items,  such  as  dried  split 
through  the  excellent  work  of  the  mc-  jj^gj^gs  County  to  study  in  more  detail  peas  and  the  chopped  meat,  most  re- 
Govern  Committee— himger  and  mamu-  ^^^^^^^  ^  is  a  typical  or  average  county  cipients  have  found  unappetizing  and 
trition  still  exist  in  this  country  to  a  distributing  commodities  in  our  State.  not  particularly  desirable.  Commissioner 
shameful  degree.  ^g  ^gnt  to  Holdenville  in  Hughes  Benham  pointed  out  that  some  older 

My  wife  is  also  very  much  mterestea  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  weekend.  We  visited  with  a  people  who  Uve  alone  do  not  use  as  much 

in  hunger  and  malnutrition  recently  rep-  ^^^^^^^  ^j  commodity  recipients  in  their  of  some  items,  such  as  flour,  as  families 

resenting   the   Urban   Coalition   Action  homes.  "We  talked  to  several  other  people  do,  since  these  older  single  persons  do 

Council  Iri  testimony  before  the  Commit-  ^^^  ^^^^  knowledgeable  about  the  pro-  not  do  as  much  complicated  cooking, 

tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  concern-  ^^        ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^om-  There  just  seemed  to  be  too  much  of 

mg  Improvements  needed  In  the  food  ^^^^^^^^^  ^  j  Benham  and  Neal  Clark,  a  feeling  that  the  idea  of  this  program 

stamp  and  commodity  distribution  pro-  ^^^.^^^j.  ^j  ^.^e  local  community  action  was  to  get  rid  of  surpluses— not  to  feed 

grams.                                      program.  hungry  people.  There  ought  to  be  more 

Q.^^  ^Sfrt  f>!f^,.mmSftt  ?S.d  nro-  We  were  Impressed  with  the  fair  and  choice  of  various  kinds  of  food,  more 

State  where  the  commodity  food  pro-  pjentious  job  that  County  Commis-  variety,  and  more  appetizing  selections. 

I^m  h,J"nn?S;n  l^oSenSS'lheS"  S^ner  Benham  is  doing.  He.  of  course.  The   distribution   of   food   should   be 

^^i.h^n^a^.  ^  mv^Sn  Sfe  oJS  has  no  control  over  certification,  but  he  made  more  convenient.  Transportation 

WStiteTtaiheS^S?Sofar2thl  tries  to  personaUy  intervene  with  the  I5  a  great  problem  for  a  number  of  peo- 

^ml??ttmtSnof  the^rSe^oSi^ty  local  welfare  office  in  regard  to  eligible  pie  and  should  be  provided  where  nec- 

f^^  ?rn^«m  i,  r«nLr^ed  famiUes  which  come  to  his  personal  at-  essary.  Refrigeration  is  also  a  problem 

?L^  wi^k^mv^e^d  I  took  some  tention.  We  had  a  very  warm  and  useful  for  some  people  and  distribution  should 

tiiif  ouT  to  le^L^ore  at,utlSs^S!  conversation  with  Commissioner  Ben-  be    on    a    weekly    basis,    rather    than 

eram  and  to  see  how  it  was  working  in  ham.  and  he  was  very  helpful.  For  sev-  monthly. 

OkShSma                                  wonung  m  ^^^^  reasons,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  There  seems  to  be  little  if  any  outreach 

We  found  that  all  of  the  77  counties  better  if  the  food  stamp  program  were  program.  Several  recipients  seem  to  have 

in    the    State,    with   the    exception    of  in  effect  in  the  county,  rather  than  the  stumbled  on  to  the  program  almost  ac- 

Rpavpr  Wftrmon  Malor  and  Woods  are  commodity  program.  cidentally  through  word  of  mouth  from 

?aS2toTSi  the  p?o^^  Mr.  Clark  was  also  very  helpful  and  friends  or  relatives.  At  least  one  family 

Those  eUeible  are  public  assistance  re-  exhibited  much  concern  for  the  poor  we  talked  to  was  not  receiving  commod- 

cipients-on  the  basis  of  their  being  on  people  in  Hughes  County.  He  felt  very  itles,  though  almost  certainly  eligible, 

the  pubUc  assistance  rolls  in  one  or  an-  strongly  about  the  inadequacies  of  the  simply  because  they  had  no  idea  they 

other  category— and  others  who  are  not  commodity  program  and  made  a  number  might  be  entitled  to  take  advantage  of 

receiving  pubUc  assistance  but  who  meet  of  very  worthwhUe  and  helpful  sugges-  the  program.  More  effort  should  be  made 

certain  requirements  concerning  income  tions.  to  sewch  out  the  families  which  are  eli- 

and  assets  these  being  roughly  a  home  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  made  clear  on  gible  for  the  program  and  acquaint  them 

not  to  exceed  a  maximum  value  of  $8,000  other  occasions,  I  beUeve  that  the  basic  with  its  availability.  Little  children,  par- 

and  Income  for  an  adult  living  alone  not  need  of  poor  people,  is  for  income  and  ticularly.  are  entitled  to  this  kind  of 

to  exceed  $98  a  month,  or  a  family  of  four  that  we  must  help  them  get  It,  The  best  active  concern  from  their  government, 

not  to  exceed  $225  a  month.  There  are  way  to  do  that  is  to  assure  a  job— and  it  seems  to  me. 

numerous  exceptions.  the  training  to  do  the  job^for  eM  those  Most  important,  there  is  not  enough 

In  Oklahoma  the  number  of  partici-  who  are  able  to  work.  For  those  who  can-  food  and  it  is  not  sufficiently  nutritional, 

pants  in  the  commodity  food  program  is  not  work,  or  who  cannot  find  work,  we  Several  recipients   indicated   they   ran 

227,161,  of  which  145,213  are  also  recelv-  must  provide  a  humane  level  of  Income,  out  of  most  of  the  food  before  the  end 

ing' public  assistance,  and  81.948  do  not  Income,  then,  is  the  best  answer  to  hun-  of  the  month,  generally  around  the  third 

receive  public  assistance.  ger  or  malnutrition.  week,   though   one   family   with   seven 

The  program  is  administered  by  the  But  until  we  can  be  satisfied  with  what  children  said  they  ran  out  on  the  aver- 

State  welfare  department  which  is  re-  we  are  doing  in  the  fields  of  Increased  age  of  2  weeks  following  distribution, 

sponsible,  of  course,  to  the  U.S.  Depart-  private  jobs  available  to  the  poor,  job  So,  the  basic  concern  is  that  we  must  do 

ment  of  Agriculture.  The  State  welfare  training,  and  Income  maintenance,  the  better,  either  through  this  program,  or 

department  enters  into  contracts  with  very  least  we  can  do  is  guarantee  that  some  other,  in  seeing  that  people  have 

the  board  of  county  commissioners  in  everybody  in  America  has  enough  to  eat.  more  food  available  to  them,  and  more 

each  county.  The  local  welfare  depart-  In  speaking  for  the  Urban  Coalition  nutritional  food  available  to  them,  than 

ment  in  each  county  certiQes  as  to  eligl-  Action  Council  in  her  recent  appearance  is  presently  so.  This  is  our  principal 

billty.  Each  of  the  three  county  commis-  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agil-  finding. 
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Action  Council  brings 

1  eaders    in    American    life 

collaborate  on  national 

an  overriding  concern 

of  our  country  and  par- 

These  leaders  are  from 

and  State  governments, 

groups.  Mr.  John  W. 

Secretary  of  HEW,  is  the 


chairman  of  the  Urban  Coalition  Action 
Oouncll. 

The  Action  Council  supports  improvements 
in  the  food  stamp  program  and  larger  ap- 
propriations to  combat  malnutrition  and 
hunger.  Even  though  our  title  is  "Urban 
coalition."  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  want  to  stress 
that  we  certainly  do  see  this  as  a  national 
problem  affecting  both  our  rural  and  our 
urban  communities. 

I  have  the  pleasure  this  afternoon  of  pre- 
senting a  most  valued  and  charming  member 
of  the  Action  Council.  Mrs.  Pred  R.  Harris, 
the  wife  of  your  distinguished  coUeagvie,  Sen- 
ator Harris.  She  has  had  long  experience  In 
working  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of 
disadvantaged  citizens  In  this  country.  She 
is  the  Chairman  of  the  Women's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Poverty  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  heads  the  National 
Urban  Coalition  Task  Force  on  Health. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  National  Council 
on  Indian  Opportunity  and  chairs  the  Coun- 
cil's Committee  on  Urban  Indians.  In  this 
post,  Mrs.  Harris  has  held  hearings  through- 
out the  country  on  problems  of  Indians  who 
move  from  reservations  to  metropolitan  areas. 
She  truly  has  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
blighting  effects  of  malnutrition  and  hunger. 

She  can  speak  from  firsthand  experience 
and  I  am  very  happy  to  present  her  to  you 
this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  first  tell  us  how  is 
your  Council  maintained? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes,  sii.  The  Council  has  some  50 
members  from  business,  from  labor,  civil 
rights  groups,  businessmen  such  as  Mr.  David 
Rockefeller.  Mr.  Henry  Ford  and  Mr.  Pritz 
Close. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  a  very  big 
budget. 

Mr.  Beck.  We  do  not  have  a  very  big  budget. 
Other  members  are  Mr.  George  Meany,  Mr. 
Walter  Reuther.  Mr.  Whitney  Young.  Mr. 
Roy  Wllkins  and  Mr.  George  Philip  Randolph. 
We  have  a  wide  variety  of  people  on  this 
Council.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  is 
to  try  to  bring  people  together  who  normally 
do  not  agree  on  issues,  to  sit  down  around 
the  table. 

The  Chairman.  And  try  to  make  them 
think  alike? 

Mr.  Beck.  And  talk  together.  We  try  to 
come  to  some  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Harris,  we  are  glad  to 
have  you. 

Mrs.  Harris.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  appreciate  this 
opportunity,  and  if  I  could  I  would  like  to 
submit  a  formal  statement  for  the  record. 
In  order  to  take  less  time,  I  will  Just  hit  the 
highlights  if  I  could. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Your  statement 
will  be  printed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mrs.  Harris  is 
as  follows: ) 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee, my  name  is  Mrs.  Pred  R.  Harris,  and 
I  am  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion Action  Council.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  this  Committee  today 
on  the  vital  issue  of  providing  adequate  food 
programs  for  the  jjoor  of  America. 

"That  serious  hunger,  malnutrition  and 
undernutrition  exist  in  America  is  no  longer 
arguable.  That  our  current  food  programs 
are  failing  to  meet  these  grave  problems  is 
clear.  Malnutrition  and  hunger  among  the 
poor  emerged  as  an  issue  more  than  two 
years  ago  in  Mississippi  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power and  Poverty  in  April  of  1967.  These 
hearings  were  followed  by  the  publication 
of  'Hunger  USA'  and  the  CBS  documentary 
on  'Hunger  in  America.'  More  Senate  hearings 
followed  during  the  summer  of  1968  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
chaired  by  Senator  George  McGovern  and  on 
which  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator  Cook 
serve.  This  committee  has  heard  extensive 
testimony  on  the  existence  of  hunger  and 


malnutrition  including  that  of  Dr.  Arnold 
Shaefer.  Director  of  the  National  Nutrition 
Survey  of  the  Ptiblic  Health  Service  of  HEW 
who  testified  that  preliminary  data  Indicate 
'an  alarming  prevalence  of  characteristics 
associated  with  undernourished  groups' 
Shockingly,  Dr.  Shaefer's  survey  also  un- 
covered 7  cases  of  marasmus  and  kwashlakor 
which  we  did  not  believe  existed  in  this  rich 
country. 

"The  Subcommittee  on  Food  and  Nutrition 
of  the  President's  Urban  Affairs  Council  esti- 
mated that  half  of  all  infants  from  poor  fam- 
ilies In  the  United  States  are  likely  to  suffer 
from  undernutrition  and  that  there  is  no 
significant  proportion  of  the  poor  who  do  not 
suffer  from  under-nutrltlon.  Moreover,  It  es- 
timates that  half  of  the  poor  in  the  Southern 
states  and  a  fifth  of  the  poor  In  non-South- 
ern states  suffer  from  malnutrition  and  that 
'scattered  evidence  Indicates  five  to  ten  mil- 
lion (persons)  are  suffering  from  severe  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition.' 

"Despite  the  crying  need,  documented  in 
all  of  the  forums  cited  above  and  beginning 
over  two  years  ago,  our  current  food  programs 
are  still  not  reaching  three  fourths  of  the 
poor,  many  of  whom  suffer  extreme  poverty. 
At  present,  the  direct  distribution  program  Is 
operating  in  1400  counties  and  serving  ap- 
proximately 3.7  million  individual  recipients. 
Under  this  program,  22  commodities  are  made 
available  to  the  states  with  a  retail  value  of 
$13  per  person  per  month.  These  commodities 
have  less  than  adequate  amounts  for  energy 
and  Vitamin  A  according  to  the  National 
Research  Council's  Recommended  Dietary 
Allowances. 

Even  so.  only  380  of  the  1400  participating 
counties  accept  20  or  more  of  the  22  foods 
which  means  that  even  those  poor  persons 
participating  in  this  federal  food  program  are 
being  denied  an  adequate  diet. 

"The  food  stamp  program  provides  a  bonus 
for  food  purchases  which  varies  with  the  In- 
come and  family  size  of  the  recipient  with  an 
average  bonus  of  $6.90  per  person  per  month 
In  food  purchasing  power.  2.8  million  persons 
participate  in  this  program.  This  program 
provides  only  60 ';i  of  the  minimum  needs  of 
those  in  extreme  poverty  who  pvarticipate. 
Both  programs  fall  far  below  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  own  economy  food  plan 
which  calls  for  $25  per  person  per  month  or 
$1200  per  year  for  a  family  of  four — an 
amount  USDA  admits  can  be  utilized  by  only 
the  most  ingenious  of  the  poor  to  gain  a 
balanced  diet.  Moreover,  there  remain  ap- 
proximately 480  counties  and  independent 
cities  with  no  food  programs  at  all  and  which 
include  about  lO'i  of  the  poor.  In  areas  where 
food  programs  operate,  only  one  third  of  the 
poor  are  being  reached — around  6  million  of 
25  million  persons  living  in  families  with  less 
than  $3000  annual  Income. 

"OEO  estimates  that  approximately  5.5 
million  persons  live  in  families  with  an  in- 
come of  less  than  $1000  for  a  family  of  four, 
$200  less  than  the  $1200  rock-bottom  USDA 
requirement  for  food  alone  per  year.  OEO 
also  estimates  tliat  8  million  persons  live  In 
families  with  incomes  less  than  $1200  a  year 
for  a  family  of  four,  the  amount  USDA  says 
they  need  for  food  alone.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  many  of  this  group  are  going  hungry. 
The  Census  Bureau  estimates  that  more  than 
11  million  persons  live  in  families  with  In- 
comes less  than  $2200  per  year  for  a  family 
of  four.  To  meet  USDA's  economy  plan  stand- 
ards, they  would  have  to  spend  approximately 
55';  of  their  Income.  Clearly  with  the  costs 
of  clothing,  shelter,  medicine,  utilities  and 
other  fixed  necessary  expenses,  these  people 
are  not  eating  adequately.  After  all,  the  aver- 
age American  spends  only  17.4  Tr  of  his  in- 
come for  food. 

"Nor  are  poor  children  being  reached  by  the 
school  lunch  program.  Of  the  20  million  bene- 
ficiaries, only  2.5  million  are  poor  and  less 
than  one  half  of  the  children  of  families  with 
poverty  level  income  receive  a  free  or  reduced 
price  lunch. 
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"In  sum,  current  family  food  programs 
offer  little  assistance  and  fall  to  reach  the 
great  majority  of  the  poor.  14  million  of  the 
poor  consume  food  not  meeting  recom- 
mended dietary  allowances  and  8  million 
more  are  on  diets  with  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  reccwnmended  allowances  for  one  or 
more  essential  nutrients.  Nor  are  our  welfare 
programs  reaching  them.  Less  than  9  million 
of  the  country's  25  million  persons  living  in 
famiUes  with  less  than  $3000  a  year  receive 
any  form  of  welfare  assistance.  This  situation 
compels  the  Committee's  most  Immediate 
and  thorough  attention. 

"What  must  be  done?  First,  barriers  to 
participation  of  the  poor  must  be  removed. 
Red  tape,  complicated  certification  procedure, 
inefficient  administration.  Insufficient  person- 
nel, weak  outreach  efforts,  Inconvenient  dis- 
tribution pKDints,  all  militate  against  those 
needing  food  getting  food.  I  have  brought  for 
the  Committee  the  long  and  cumbersome  eli- 
gibility forms  used  in  Los  Angeles  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  order  to  show  how 
difficult  It  Is  for  the  poor  to  take  advantage 
of  programs  allegedly  designed  for  them.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  a  Los  Angeles  witness 
before  the  McGovern  Committee  testified 
that  only  an  average  of  15  persons  can  be 
certified  per  day  by  a  local  food  program  em- 
ployee with  the  cumbersome  and  detailed 
forms  used.  A  District  of  Columbia  witness 
stated  that  "only  33.000  out  of  250.000  per- 
sons needing  assistance  are  benefitting  from 
food  stamps  in  the  District."  Much  blame 
must  be  placed  on  the  bureaucratic  and  com- 
plicated procedures  which  should  be  immedi- 
ately simplified  by  permitting  recipients  to 
fill  out  a  simple  declaration  of  eUglbllity.  This 
would  obviate  much  of  the  long  wait,  the 
cumbersome  forms  and  the  discouragement 
that  must  come  from  the  slow  grinding  proc- 
ess which  leaves  the  hungry  In  the  lurch. 
People  who  need  food  should  receive  it  with- 
out delay,  not  in  a  month  or  two  months. 

"2.  More  convenient  distribution  mecha- 
nism must  be  established  to  avoid  the  exces- 
sive time  and  expensive  transportation  bur- 


dens now  Imposed  on  the  poor  attempting  to 
qualify  for  assistance.  Stamps  should  be 
mailed,  and  in  the  direct  distribution  pro- 
gram, convenient  distribution  points  estab- 
lished. Recipients  should  be  able  to  obtain 
food  on  a  weekly  basis  and  not,  as  is  now 
often  the  case,  only  once  a  month. 

"3.  Well  trained  and  sufficient  personnel 
should  be  provided  to  insure  that  the  pKXJr 
are  aware  of  these  programs  and  of  how  to 
take  advantage  of  them. 

"4.  Sufficient  bonuses  should  be  given  to 
permit  every  person  to  obtain  a  decent  and 
fully  nutritious  diet.  The  economy  plan  of 
the  USDA  is  inadequate  and  a  more  realistic 
goal  would  be  to  provide  food  for  a  family  of 
four  of  $1,440  annually,  the  second  lowest 
food  plan  recommended  by  USDA. 

"5.  Pood  stamp  and  commodity  programs 
should  be  allowed  to  operate  in  the  same 
county  when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  that  this  Is  necessary  and  federal 
funds  should  be  available  for  administrative 
costs  of  dual  program  operation  where  local 
officials  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  bear  the 
burden. 

"6.  Effective  monitoring  of  local  program 
operations  Is  essential  to  Insure  that  pro- 
grams are  operating  as  Intended  and  reaching 
those  most  In  need. 

"7.  Minimally  free  food  stamps  should  be 
provided  to  famiUes  of  four  with  incomes 
of  $1200  a  year  or  less. 

"8.  No  food  stamp  recipient  should  be 
required  to  pay  a  larger  percentage  of  his 
Income  to  eat  than  the  17,4%  paid  by  middle- 
class  consumers.  After  all,  his  needs  are 
greater  in  other  essential  areas  as  well. 

"9.  There  should  be  inter-county  and  in- 
ter-state certification  of  food  recipients  In 
order  to  permit  the  mlg-ant  poor  to 
participate. 

"What  win  it  cost  to  provide  adequate  food 
programs? 

"To  provide  free  food  stamps  to  families 
of  four  earning  less  than  $30  per  month,  $360 
per  year,  as  we  understand  the  Administra- 
tion proposes,  would  cost  about  $600  million 
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annually  (2  million  people  times  (25  per  per- 
son per  month).  Assuring  that  the  other 
14.5  million  hard-core  poor  (families  of  four 
with  less  than  $2200  per  year  Income)  will 
pay  no  more  than  30%  of  their  income  for 
food  stamps,  will  cost  $2.58  billion  per  year. 
This  would  total  $3.45  billion  for  these  min- 
imum reforms.  If  free  food  stamps  were  pro- 
vided for  those  with  incomes  of  $1000  an- 
nually for  a  family  of  four,  the  annual  cost 
wculd  be  $1.65  billion  (5.6  million  people 
times  $25  per  person  per  month).  The  an- 
nual cost  of  assuring  that  the  remainder  of 
the  hard-core  poor  in  need  pay  no  more  than 
30 '^'r  of  their  Income  for  food  stamps  wovild 
be  $1.91  billion.  Thus  the  total  cost  of  this 
somewhat  better  program  would  be  about 
$3.63  billion.  However,  If  this  Committee  and 
the  Congress  decided  realistically  to  attack 
hunger  by  providing  free  food  stamps  for 
families  of  four  with  Incomes  of  less  than 
$1200  a  year  and  requiring  that  the  purchase 
requirement  for  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
gram recipients  not  exceed  17.7%  (and  as- 
suring a  total  stamp  allotment  of  $100  per 
month)  the  total  program  cost  would  be 
$4,439  billion.  This  would  reach  22  million 
people.  If  we  were  to  reach  all  families  earn- 
ing less  than  $4320  annually  or  27  million 
people,  this  would  cost  $5,134  billion. 

"While  these  figures  may  appear  high,  i: 
is  very  cheap  when  compared  to  the  cost  of 
stunted  human  development  and  suffering 
resulting  from  denial  of  adequate  food  to  all 
our  citizens.  We  simply  have  to  have  as  our 
first  priority,  the  elimination  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  In  our  children  and  in  our 
men  and  women  now.  It  is  unthinkable  to  me 
and  unconvincing  to  the  poor  that  the  richest 
nation  In  the  world,  with  a  highly  developed 
food  production  and  marketing  system  and 
with  the  capacity  to  provide  more  food  than 
we  can  consume,  cannot  provide  food  for 
its  neediest  citizens.  Hunger  should  never 
have  existed  in  America  and  should  not  exist 
one  minute  more  than  is  required  for  this 
Committee  and  this  Congress  to  act." 

(The  attachments  are  as  follows:) 


2.  Original  D       Change  n 

3.  Type  of  payment 

BPR  only  D        Shelter  and  BPR  □ 

4.  Total  number  in  household  excluding  roomers  . 
Total  number  of  roomers 

5.  Cooking  facilities       Yes  a        No  U 

6.  Type  of  household 

PA  n      Mixed  a      NPA  n 


?.♦  EC   3        NO  o 


RB 


FHC  LJ 


NOT  ELIGIBLE  FOR  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 
Hospitalized— Partial  requirements  a 


ome  (gross) 
A.  $ 

Sourca 

PA  payment 

How  verified 
PW-PA-4 

B.  J 

WTOC  training  allowance 

PW-WT-5 

C.$ 

0.  J 

E.  t 

S.  Mandatory  deductions 

(A)  Federal  income  tax  withheld.. J. 

10.  Shelter  adjustments 

Actual  monthly  rent  charged  ) 

Utilities  included: 

Heat;  Yes  D        No  □ 
Utilities:  Yes  □       No  C 
Refrigeration:  Yes  D        No   _ 

11.  Hardship  adjustment: 

Transportation  J.._ Medical  I 

Housekeeping  and  homemaker  service  { ..- 

ChildcareJ Other  J 

(B)  State  tax  withheld 1___ 

(C)  Union  checkoff  dues... 

.      .............. 

(D)  Social  security 

(E)  Retirement | 

(F)  Insurance $ 

(G)  Other— Explain S 

Total  mandatory  deductions 

i 

12.  Explanation  ol  hardship 


Dompleted  by 

'EO  (Mtini  out),  NC  (nursing  can).  RB  (nom  Md  bOMd),  FHC  (to«tw  hoiiw  earaX 
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Case  nam* 


Nun  b«r  in  household 


LiiM  N*. 


Line  No. 


t  ANOATORY  DEDUCTIONS  FROM  EARNINGS 


Federal  income  tax  withhel< 


State  tax  withheld 


Union  check-off  dues 


Social  Security 


Retirement 


Insurance 


Other— Explain 


Total  mandatory  ded 


ictions 


Transportation 
Medical 


Homemaker 


Child  care 


PA  contingent 


Other— Explain 


Total  hardship 


Verification 
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Case  No. 


Type  of  household 
PA  D        Mixed  □        NPA  a 


Cooking  facilities 

Yes  □        No  a 


ASSETS  DECLARED 


Typ* 


ARMant 


Date  verified 


How  verified 


INCOME 


Source 


Amount 


Date  verihed 


Method  of  verification 


RESIDENCE  AND  SHELTER  COST 


{ I  Monthly  rent  charged 


Heat 


Utilities 


Refrigeration 


Other— Explain 


Total  shelter  cost 


Verification 


HARDSHIP  FA'JTORS 


Remarks  (any  information  affecting  eligibility) 


August  12  y  1969 
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FOOD  STAMP  HOUSEHOLD  COMPOSITION 

Case  nam* 

CaaaNe. 

Line 
No. 

•Enter  date  and  check  (X)  opposite  the  name  of  parson  included  in  the  household. 

Name 

Date 

of 

birth 

Ral 

« 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

« 

1 

2 

3 



4 

1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1          i                              i          1 

!         1                  J          1          !                    f 

9 

--.         ---1                                 "'           1 

IP 

-          - 

- 

1 

r               i 

1          z. 

T              —                             O 

5 

1 

11 

- 

12 

1 

,    1 

1 



'm 
c 

1 

■o 
•o 
n 
.  •> 

e 

13 

14 



15 

1 

! 

1 

1 

1 

t 

16 

[ 



1 

1 

i                                      1 

17 

1 

j 

! 

1 

j 

i 

"! 

i 

! 

18 

1 

19 

1 
1 

20 



21 

22 

1 
1 

(Use  additional  sheet  if  necessary) 
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XPW-PA-37a 
10-67 
a  OPEN 
D  CLOSE 
D  CHANGE 


Case  Number 


Zone 


Census 
Tract 


Total  Coupons 


D  ID  Card 


State  of  California 
Department  of  Social 


Case  Name 


1.  Is  tills  a  nonpublic  a 

2.  Are  any  members  ol 

3.  Are  there  more  Itian 
If  tlie  answer  to  each  o 


PART  I 


PART 


1.  Cash  on  hand 

2.  Cash  in  bank 

3.  Other  (specify) 

Total  iquid  a|sets 


se  0 

c  jt: 


ho 


PART  III 

(NA  Hou 
with 

A.  Medical  (Exempt  ve 

Average  monthly 
continuing  medico 

B.  Attendant  and;or 

actual  expense. 

C.  Child  care:  Actua 

D.  Transportation  (lor 

Actual  mileage 
mile  or  actual  cos 
Less  standard  mi 
Net  transportat 

E.  Hardship  arising  t 

Total  catastrophe 

F.  Court  ordered  pay 

and  Child  Care 

G.  Payments  tor  Heaitt" 

by  household  m 
of  household  mc 
H.  Other  allowable  (PA 
Special  Needs  (id 


Hardship  items.  Grand   Dtal 

(Ent  r  on  line  P  Part  V) 


This  household  is: 


If  ineligible,  reason: 
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D  MANUAL  ISSUE 
D  REJECTION 


Program 


Name  ol  Recipient 


Street  Address 


Section 


Number  in 
Household 


Number  of 
Children 


Bank 
Number 


Date  of 
Approval 


Closing 
Date 


Reason  for  Closing 


Race 


Purchs  Requre 


Recertificatian  Due 


Monthly  or 


I  declare  under  penalty  of  FINE  or  PRISON  TERM  or  BOTH  that  all  information  I  have  given  is  true  and  correct. 
1  understand  that  any  unauthorized  use  of  Food  Coupons  may  subject  me  to  legal  prosecution.  I  will  notify  you 
at  once  ol  any  change  in  my  household  or  financial  condition.  I  hereby  GIVE  PER.VIISSION  FOR  YOU  TO  VERIFY 
ANY  INFORMATION  GIVEN. 


SIGNATURE 
Approving  Official 


Date 


SIGNATURE 
Head  ol  Household  or  Authorized  Agent 


DATE 


Date 


Initial 


Proxy  Designated : 


W  ilfare 


FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM— WORK  SHEET  AND  CERTIFICATION 


County  of  Los  Angeles 
Dept.  of  Public  Social  Services 


Address 


State  Number 


County  Number 


sistance  household?  □  Yes  D  No 

the  household  receiving  AFDC?  D  Yes  Q  No 

two  members  ol  the  household  receiv.ng  OAS,  AB.  ATO,  or  GR?  D  Yes  D  No 
the  above  questions  is  No.  complete  parts  I  and  IV  on.y.  Ii  any  of  the  answers  are  Yes,  comp  ete  parts  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  V. 


Type  of  assistance : 
1.  2. 


Current  assistance  eligibility  and  budget  summary  on : 


l~LIQUID  ASSETS 


-  lAROSHIP  ALLOWANCE 
ds  and  PA  Households 
tside  income  only) 
dor  payment) 
edical  payment  lor 
care, 
sekeeping  services 


e  pense. 

mpioyment) 

miles  at  8  cents  per 
i  dcarfare. 
I  r!^  allowance 

n  cost 
catastrophe 

lardship  (explain) 

nl  tor  Alimony 
Actually  paid 

Insurance  made 

bers  tor  benefit 


J15.  00 


ro  n 


m  I 


member  only) 
ntify) 


Note  on  verification  and  investigation 


Members  of 
household* 


Date 


Item* 


Summary  of  vefihution 


PART  IV— CERTIFICATION  OF  ELIGIBILITY 


D  Eligible 
D  Ineligible 


Frequency  of  purchase: 
a  Monthly 


D  Semimonthly 


Certihcation  period 


From 


Through 


Amount  of  purchase 


Value  free  coupons 


Total  value 


Authorized  representat  le 


76F640PA1011(CMS 


Enter  r^mber  precedin  ;  name  from  PA  1810 (CMS  285A). 


Proxy 


85B)ll-65-Cdb-4-«8 


Caseworker 


Date 


August  12,  1969 

state  of  California;  Los  Angeles 
Department  of  Social  Welfare 
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WORK  SHEET  AND  CERTIFICATION 


County  ol  Los  Angele 
Department  of  Public  Social  Services 


Case  name 


Address 


State  number 


County  number 


Head  of  food  stamp  household 


Household  is: 
Number  in 


Authorized  representative 


Cross  reference 


Type  of  aid  (cirlce) 


D  household                                □  Assistance                                D  Nonassistance 

D  Mixed 

1     OAS 

AD 

AFDC    ATD    GR    Other_      _ 

Household  is: 

a  Ineligible,  reason: 

Code: 

Household  is: 
n  Eligible 

From               Through 

Total  adjusted  net 
income 

Purchase  requirement                {        Value  of  bonus  stamps 

1 

Total  value  of  stamps 

Frequency  of  purchase 

□  Monthly          n  Semimonthly 

Liquid  assets  (need  not  be  filled 
out  for  assistance  household): 

1.  Cash  on  hand $ 

2.  Cash  in  bank •_ i . 

3.  Other  (specify) $ 

Total  liquid  assets J„ 


Verification  of  fiquid  assets 


Shelter  cost: 

Rent  or  payment 

Taxes  and  insurance. 

Utilities 

Others.. 

Total  shelter  cost.. 


Item 


A. 
Al. 
B. 
C 

D. 

E. 

«   F. 

i   ^ 

ir.- 
g  J. 

is    K. 


Gross  earned  income $ . 

Mandatory  deductions  (total). i 

Net  earned  income  ((A)  minus  (Al)) 

Public  Assistance  Grant  (less  budgeted  spec,  needs- 
see  food  stamp  regulations  for  exceptions). 

Social  security  and  other  pensions 

UIB,  DIB  and'or  workman  compensation.. 

Gross  room  and  board 

10  percent  of  room  rent  income. 

Prorated  liquid  assets— college  students... 

Dividends,  I  nterest 

Other  gross  income,  including  federally  funded  work  and 

training  grants  (when  applicable).. 

Total  (enter  sum  B  through  J). — 

Gross  income  from  property  or  business — 

Costs  of  producing  income: 

1.  Taxes,  assessments 

2.  Insurance  on  property 

3.  Upkeep-repair  $417  plus  15 
percent). 

4.  Utilities  provided 

5.  Other  (specify). 

6.  Total  (add  items  1  through  5). 
Net  income  from  property  or  business  ((L)  minus  (6)). 


J 

» 

i 

J 

J 


$_ 


N.  Preliminary  net  income. 


Total  shelter  cost $ . 

30  percent  of  total  preliminary  net  income  .  f 

Excess  housing  ((0)  minus  (P)) i 

Monthly  medical  costs  (includes  Insurance  & 

transportation  for  medical  needs). — 

Attendant  care - 

Legal  responsibility 

Child  care  - — 

Transportation  for  employment 

College  expense  allowed 

Other 

Total  hardship  (add  (Q)  through  (X)) 


Documentation:  Item,  date  and  verification 

Mandatory  deductions: 

Social  security.. J 

Disability  insurance $ 

Withholding  tax J 

Union J 

Other ---  » . 

Total *- 


Z.   Total  adjusted  net  income  ((N)  minus  (Y)). 


Caution :  Items  cannot  appear  as  both  preliminary  net  income  and  hardship  deduction. 


Signature  of  worker 


File# 


Date 


Transportation  for  employment: 

Actual  mileage .  _     .miles: 

tn.  8  cents  per  nn He  plus  car  payments ♦ ifs~nn- 

Less J15.00 

Excess  transportation  cost  (maximum  ol  J30.00) ♦^ 

Continue  documentation  on  other  side 
76F645-PA  1811  (Rev.  10/68).  Cdh  1.69 
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Pirt  V 


SEC.  1     HOUS  NG  ALLOWANCE 


A.  Rent  or  (own  home) 

1.  Total  Ktual  c^t  ol  housinf.  Are  all  utill 
ties  included? 
DYes        n 
AFOC  cost  all 
Utilities  paid  < 
Total  liousini 


o(lt  no)  add 

»ance  lor  utilities $. 

iparately.  Utilities,  averate.  $ 
ost 


B.  Are  there  cooking  laci  ities  in  the  home? 
G  Yes       n  Ni 


SEC.  I 


e  ital. 


i(  !d- 


anc 


minus  M> 

B.  E.  J  and  N) 

ompL  III). 

iilowance(0  minus  P). 


■  he  u 


F  eak 


Mrs.  Harris.  Mr 
the  committee.  I 
opportunity  to  s; 
know,  I  am  appeal  I 
Coalition  Action 

I  want  to  make 
feel  that  this  Is  a 
fecting  Just  one 
you  know,  like 
from  a  rural  State 
I  come  from  a  f.'i-m 
homa. 

For  years  I  hav 
State.  In  many 
program,  concen 
poverty.   I  have 
first-hand  the 
poor  in  my  own  i 

As  chairman  of 
vlsory  Group  to  t 
had  an  opportunl 
level.  Last  year  I 
dent  to  serve  on 
portunltles  Council 
Ing  on  the  proble  ns 

As  chairman  of 
the  Urban  Coalltloti 
the  country,   and 
had  an  opportunl 
who    come    from 
come  from  rural 
They  are  unprepared 
most  of  the  time 
ditlons;  they  find 
circumstances. 

I  have  heard  w 
like  to  be  hungry, 
out  food  at  the 
children,  how  difficult 
food  stamps.  And 


ei  d 
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DETERMINATION  OF  NET  INCOME 


INCOME 


investment 


-$- 

-  $. 

-  $. 


Business  enterpris  i 

Dividends,  interest 

Social  security  and  pension 

DIBandUIB ... 

MOTAor  EGA.. 

Other  (specify). 
Subtotal  income 
Room  and  or  board 
90  percent  of  room  r 
Net  room  rental  'C  m|nus  0) 
Rental  income 

1.  15  percent  of  gri^s  plus  (4.17  (or  upkeep, 

repair.. 

2.  Taxes 

3.  Insurance 

4.  Interest  on  mortg^e 

5.  Any  utilities  provn 
Total  rent  deduction 

■Wet  rental  incfltne(F  minus  H) % 

Wage***' 

1.  Social  security 

2.  Disability  insura 

3.  Withholding  tax 

4.  Union  dues  . 
5    Other  (nonelectivel 
Total  mandatory  dedif  tlons $ 

Total  earning 
Subgross  income  (ad( 
Hardship  allowance  ' 
Income  less  hardship 
Public  assistance  gra 

Total  gross  inclme  (Q  plus  R) 

1.  MDTA  grant  deduc 

2.  EOA  income  deduc 

3.  Other 

Total  additional  deduitions 
Sun  net  in(;jjme(S  mi 
Total  actual  cost  of  ' 
30  percent  of  sub  net 
Excess  shelter  cost(W 
Grand  net  income  (V 


ibie. 
ible. 


usU) 

sing  (from  sec.  1). 

ncome(line  V) 

minus  X) 

inusY) 


Not*  on  verification  and  investigation 


Rff4fnb0fs  of 
household  ■ 


D«l* 


Iteffli 


Summary  of  verification 


'  Enter  number  prece  ling  name  from  PA  1810  (CMS  285A). 

>H0  for  hardship  allt  wance.  HS  for  housing  allowance,  I  lor  income,  C  lor  cooking  facilities. 


Chairman  and  members  of 

certainly   appreciate   this 

to  you  today.  As  you 

ng  on  behalf  of  the  Urban 

Oouncll. 

this  statement  because  I 

lational  Issue,  and  not  af- 

s  jgment  of  our  country.  As 

y<  urself ,  gentlemen,  I  come 

with  a  rural  background. 

In  the  State  of  Okla- 

been  working  In  my  own 

di^erent  ways  on  the  poverty 

tiptlng  most  of  all  on  rural 

first-hand  and  !ieard 

prcfblems  of  hunger  and  the 

ate. 

he  National  Women's  Ad- 

le  war  on  poverty,  I  have 

y  to  see  it  on  a  national 

appointed  by  the  Presi- 

the  National  Indian  Op- 

and  I  chaired  a  meet- 

of  urban  Indians. 

he  task  force  on  health  of 

.  I  have  had  hearings  over 

In  these  hearings  I  have 

y  to  hear  and  see  people 

Indian    reservations,    who 

f  irm  areas  of  our  country. 

and  sometimes,  In  fact, 

ve  in  poor  economic  con- 

hemselves  in  very  difficult 


w  as 


tnesses  testify  what  it  Is 

what  it  Is  like  to  go  with- 

of  the  month  for  their 

sometimes  it  Is  to  get 

when  they  get  them,  how 


they  must  sometimes  go  without  other  neces- 
sities, such  as  shoes  for  their  children. 

Because  of  what  I  have  seen  and  I  have 
heard  and  because  I  am  a  mother,  and  for 
so  many  other  reasons.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  make  this  statement. 

The  highlight  of  my  formal  statement  is  to 
bring  these  facts  to  everyone's  attention, 
although  I  know  you  know  this  quite  well, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  your  own  par- 
ticular activities  in  the  hot  lunch  program, 
and  other  such  programs  you  are  responsible 
for.  The  problems  have  been  pointed  up  by 
the  President's  Urban  Affairs  Council.  For  in- 
stance, they  estimate  that  roughly  one-half 
of  all  the  babies  from  poor  families  in  the 
United  States  are  now  suffering  from  under- 
nourishment, and  that  no  significant  propor- 
tion of  the  poor  do  not  suffer  from  some  sort 
of  malnutrition  or  undernourishment. 

With  only  380  of  the  1.400  participating 
counties  accepting  20  or  more  of  the  22  food 
commodities,  many  poor  people  participating 
in  Federal  programs  are  being  denied  an 
adequate  diet.  According  to  findings,  these 
commodities  do  riot  even  provide  an  ade- 
quate diet. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  bulk  food  pro- 
gram you  are  talking  about? 

Mrs.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Insofar  as  the  food  stamps 
which  they  buy,  and  make  their  own  bal- 
anced diets  if  they  So  desire? 

Mrs.  Harris.  Yes,  but  as  I  understand  it — 
yes,  you  are  right. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  food  stamps? 

Mrs.  Harris.  This  Is  on  the  foods  them- 
selves. Both  the  commodities  and  the  food 
stamps  fall  far  below  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's    own    minimum    requirements 


which  calls  for  $25  per  month  or  $1,200  per 
person  for  a  family  of  four  for  the  year.  There 
are  approximately  480  counties  and  inde- 
pendent cities  that  have  no  food  programs 
whatsoever;  and  where  there  are  food  pro- 
grams operating,  only  one-third  of  the  poor 
are  being  reached. 

Of  course,  as  we  know,  that  most  impor- 
tant thing  that  poor  people  need  is  Income, 
income  for  food  and  other  things.  Less  than 
1  million  of  the  country's  25  million  people 
who  live  in  families  with  less  than  $3,000  a 
year  Income  receive  any  welfare  at  all. 

These  are  some  of  the  recommendations  I 
would  like  to  present  indicating  what  must 
be  done. 

First  of  all,  to  break  down  the  bsirriers,  to 
remove  the  barriers  from  the  poor  so  that 
they  may  more  easily  participate,  barriers 
such  as  redtape,  complicated  forms,  ineffec- 
tive administration,  insufficient  personnel. 
We  need  better  outreach  programs  to  reach 
the  kinds  of  people  that  are  not  being 
reached  now. 

I  have  with  my  statement,  on  the  back 
of  my  statement  for  the  committee,  the 
eligibility  forms  from  the  Los  Angeles  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  certification  pro- 
grams. You  can  see  how  difficult  it  is  for 
people  to  fill  these  out. 

I  question  my  own  ability  to  do  so,  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  Los  Angeles  one.  This  is 
a  deterrent  to  many  people.  It  is  embarrass- 
ing if  they  cannot  fill  them  out.  They  Should 
be  simplified. 

In  the  McGovern  committee  hearings,  tes- 
timony was  presented  from  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses in  Los  Angeles  that  only  an  average 
of  15  persons  per  day  can  l>e  certified  for  the 
program,  because  of  this  long  procedure,  and 
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because  of  the  cumbersome  detail  of  these 
forms. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  one  wltneaa 
stated  that  only  33,000  out  of  260,000  per- 
sons needing  assistance  were  actually  t)ene- 
fiting  from  the  food  program.  Most  of  this 
was  blamed  on  the  difficult  and  cumbersome 
forms. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  suggestion  as 
to  what  the  form  ought  to  be? 

Mrs.  Harris.  No  specific  suggestions.  I 
think  they  would  have  to  vary  within  com- 
munities, but  to  be  specific,  I  think  one 
thing  that  could  be  done  is  to  allow  appli- 
cants to  say  they  are  eligible. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  you  would 
have  to  conform  to  some  rule  or  regulation. 

Mrs.  Harris.  Yes,  under  the  rules  that 
they  themselves — that  their  Income  fits.  I 
mean.  In  signing  It  they  are  saying  "I  fit." 

Senator  Cortis.  You  mean  a  self-declara- 
tion? 

Mrs.  Harris.  Self-declaration,  yes,  sir; 
thank  you. 

The  second  recommendation  I  would  like 
to  present  Is  that  there  is  a  need  for  more 
convenient  delivery  of  food  stamps.  Perhaps 
mailing  the  stamps  to  the  recipients  would 
be  more  convenient.  This  would  eliminate 
the  problem  of  transportatlofi  Involved  in 
rural  areas.  Costs  of  transportation  to  dis- 
tribution centers  In  urban  areas  are  almost 
prohibitive. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  testi- 
mony on  that. 

Mrs.  Harris.  Crood. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  on  the 
right  track  as  far  as  the  delivery  of  stamps 
is  concerned. 

Mrs.  Harris.  Very  good.  Applicants  should 
be  able  to  obtain  food  on  a  weekly  basis 
rather  than  on  a  monthly  basis  because  ■poor 
refrigeration,  for  instance,  makes  it  difficult 
to  keep  some  foods  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  one  problem  the 
committee  will  have  to  look  into.  It  is  my 
belief  that  we  will  finally  have  to  come  to  a 
food  stamp  program  rather  than  the  bulk 
food,  because  of  the  facts  as  you  Just  stated, 
the  people  do  not  have  facilities  to  refriger- 
ate. I  have  seen  some  families  get  as  many 
as  four  pounds  of  butter. 

Mrs.  Harris.  I  have  seen  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  unless  it  Is  refriger- 
ated  

Mrs.  Harris.  Yes,  it  is  wasted,  not  'that 
they  intend  it  to  be  wasted,  but  they  have 
no  way  to  preserve  it. 

Ntimber  three,  well  trained  and  sufficient 
numbers  of  personnel  are  needed.  A  better 
outreach  program  is  needed  so  that  these 
people  can  be  found.  I  have  found  over  and 
over  agrain,  particularly  in  Indian  commu- 
nities and  in  large  cities,  that  many  people 
did  not  even  know  these  programs  were 
available.  And  so  we  have  to  make  some  at- 
tempt to  reach  these  people. 

The  Chairmam'.  Have  you  any  suggestions 
as  to  how  that  could  be  done? 

Mrs.  Harris.  Yes,  OEO  has  some  good  out- 
reach programs,  and  I  think  you  could  use 
some  of  their  guidelines.  Some  are  better 
than  others. 

The  Chairman.  Could  we  get  their  services, 
the  OEO  people  to  spread  it  out,  or  the 
■VISTA  people  to  spread  it  out?  In  other 
words,  I  think  we  would  favor  getting  exist- 
ing agencies  instead  of  creating  a  separate 
one.  Would  you  agree  to  that? 

Mrs.  Harris.  I  would  agree  with  that.  I 
would  think  VISTA  would  know  where  the 
poor  were,  as  would  OEO,  generally. 

The  Chairiian.  Then  your  welfare  pro- 
grams carried  on  in  your  State? 

Mrs.  Harris.  Right. 

The  Cttairman.  They  could  help  also. 

Mrs.  Harris.  A  sufficient  food  bonus  should 
be  permitted  so  that  every  person  can  cAtain 
a  decent,  full  and  nutritious  diet.  It  should 
be  made  possible  for  food  stamps  and  com- 
modity  programs   to   operate   in   the   same 


county  when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  that  this  is  necessary.  Federal 
fund  should  be  made  available  for  adminis- 
tration costs. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  for  both,  food 
stamps 

Mrs.  Harris.  For  both,  If  it  was  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  was  necessary?  Don't 
you  think  there  should  be  by  all  means,  local 
participation? 

Mrs.  Harris.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  local  level,  either 
the  county  or  the  city? 

Mrs.  Harris.  I  would  assume  that  the  Sec- 
retary would  have  to  get  that  Information 
some  place  and  this  would  be  by  some  form 
of  local  participation. 

Recommendation  six:  to  Insure  in  some 
form.  I  have  not  any  specific  suggestion,  but 
to  insure  in  some  form  that  the  programs 
that  are  operating  as  intended  are  reaching 
those  who  are  in  need.  Sometimes  we  are  not 
reaching  these  people. 

Recommendation  seven:  minimum  free 
food  stamps  should  be  provided  for  families 
of  four  with  Incomes  of  $1,200  a  year  or  less. 

Recommendation  eight:  no  food  stamps 
recipient  should  be  required  to  pay  a  larger 
percentage  of  his  Income  to  eat  than  the  17.4 
percent  paid  by  the  middle-class  consumer. 
The  middle-class  consumer  only  pays  17.4 
percent  of  his  income  for  food,  whereas  the 
food  stamp  recipient  has  to  i>ay  much  more. 

Recommendation  nine:  there  should  be 
an  inter-county,  interstate  certification  of 
food  recipients  in  order  to  permit  the  mi- 
grant worker  to  participate  in  this  program. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that 
we  know,  and  we  are  very  proud  of  the  fact, 
that  we  are  the  richest  and  the  most  pro- 
ductive country  in  the  world,  and  we  are  get- 
ting richer.  I  think  that  we  must  Invest  our 
moneys  and  our  products  in  our  fellow- 
Americans,  and  I  think  that  we  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  eliminate  hunger  in  our  coun- 
try. 

I  thank  you  gentlemen  very  much  for  al- 
lowing me  to  make  this  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions? 

Senator  Muxer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Harris  and  Mr.  Beck,  we  appreciate 
your  being  here  very  much  and  I  want  to 
compliment  both  of  you,  and  particularly 
you,  Mrs.  Harris,  for  the  work  you  are  doing. 

Mrs.  Harris.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Mili.kr.  In  getting  the  food  stamp 
program  or  food  stamps  distributed,  we  have 
had  recommendations  to  have  some  of  the 
local  agencies,  such  as  post  offices,  partici- 
pate. Would  It  not  be  feasible  to  have  the 
community  action  agencies  bear  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  this  task,  certainly  in  the 
commtinities  or  community  areas  where  you 
have  the  community  agencies? 

Mrs.  Harris.  Yes,  as  the  community  action 
now  stands,  as  It  now  functions,  that  would 
be  a  possibility.  It  seems  that  receiving 
stamps  through  the  mail  would  be  the  easiest 
and  most  systematic  way  that  it  could  be 
done  without  requiring  the  recipient  to  go 
to  a  specific  point.  There  is  the  transporta- 
tion problem,  and  maybe  even  the  hu- 
miliation of  having  to  participate  in  such  a 
program. 

Senator  Miller.  One  reason  for  suggesting 
the  community  action  agencies  is  because 
certainly  those  that  I  am  familiar  with  have 

I>eople,  volunteers 

Mrs.  Harris.  Yes. 

Senator  Mn.i.nt  (continuing).  And  some 
paid  workers  who  are  you  might  say  from 
that  poverty  sector,  and  they  have  the  rap- 
port needed  to  get  the  program  across  to 
them. 

Mrs.  Harris.  I  agree.  I  am  a  little  concerned 
now  about  the  future  of  the  community  ac- 
tion program,  sir. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  assuming  it  goes  on, 
would  this  not  be  a  logical  area  to  take  on 
some  of  the  work  In  getting  the  stamps  dis- 
tributed and  familiarizing  the  people  with 
the  guidelines? 

r 


Mrs.  Harris.  Yes,  I  think  they  would  be 
more  familiar  with  the  problem. 

Mr.  Beck.  There  are  many  of  them,  so  many 
community  action  agencies  throughout  the 
country. 

Senator  Miller.  That  is  right.  You  testified 
that  you  advocate  both  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  the  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram to  be  put  into  a  county,  if  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  determines  it  is  necessary. 
Necessary  to  do  what?  We  are  going  to  have 
to  draft  some  guidelines  in  here,  and  I  am 
wondering  what  determination  would  be 
made  so  that  he  could  say  it  is  necessary,  and 
the  people  would  say,  well,  he  has  made  an 
Intelligent  and  reasonable  determination  that 
It  is  necessary. 

Mrs.  Harris.  Well,  in  some  local  communi- 
ties we  have  to  detemtlne  how  the  commodi- 
ties are  going  to  be  flistrlbuted,  and  who  is 
going  to  handle  them.  Some  local  communi- 
ties cannot  afford  to  do  it  properly.  They  do 
not  have  the  know-how,  do  not  know  the 
circumstances  and  they  cannot  bear  the  bur- 
den. It  is  somebody's  responsibility  to  see  if 
this  is  happening.  I  am  still  not  answering 
your  point. 

Senator  Miller.  You  put  your  finger  on  a 
problem  there  but  If  that  problem  existed 
why  not  give  the  Secretary  the  discretion  to 
put  the  food  stamp  program  in  rather  than 
commodity  distribution  program,  because  one 
thing  I  have  been  hearing  about  is  that  the 
commodity  distribution  program  while  it  is 
better  than  nothing  is  not  going  to  achieve 
the  Job  of  nutrition,  whereas  the  food  stamp 
program  properly  Implemented  will. 

I  detect  a  feeling  in  the  committee  that 
they  would  like  to  kind  of  phase  out  this 
commodity  program  and  phase  In  the  food 
stamp  program,  because  of  the  desirable  ob- 
jective of  getting  a  proper  nutritional  diet, 
which  they  won't  get  from  the  commodity 
distribution  program. 

Mrs.  Harris,  if  I  could  Senator,  I  would 
like  to  think  that  out  and  later  submit  some- 
thing to  you,  maybe  even  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  something  more  specific. 

Senator  Miller.  If  you  care  to  furnish  any- 
thing you  would  like  for  the  record  I  am  sure 
the  chairman  will  be  happy  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  do  so  and  it  will 
be  put  in  the  hearings  at  this  point  of  your 
testimony,  because  we  need  a  lot  of  guidance 
here,  and  vrtth  your  experience  I  am  sure  that 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  some  valuable 
methods  of  distributing  this  food. 
(The  information  is  as  follows : ) 

"SITPPLEMENT    to    statement   of    MRS.    FRED    R. 
HARRIS 

"One  of  our  recommendations  In  testimony 
before  your  committee  on  Thursday,  May  22, 
1969  was  that  'food  stamp  and  commodity 
programs  should  be  allowed  to  operate  in  the 
same  county  when  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture determines  that  this  is  necessary  and 
Federal  funds  shotUd  be  available  for  ad- 
ministrative cost  of  dual  program  operation 
where  local  officials  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  bear  the  burden.' 

"We  favor  this  reform  because  (1)  the 
current  food  stamp  program  fails  to  reach 
substantial  numbers  of  the  poor  who  suffer 
inadeqiiate  diets,  hunger  and  malnutrition, 
because  of  the  high  cost  scales  for  stamps, 
the  lack  of  free  food  stamps  and  therefore 
the  Inability  of  many  tliousands  of  the  poor 
to  take  advantage  of  food  stamps;  and  (2) 
the  large  drop  In  participation  that  results 
when  counties  change  from  the  commodity 
program  to  the  food  stamp  program.  A  sam- 
ple of  such  counties  reflecting  a  severe  drop 
in  participation  in  food  programs  when  food 
stamps  replace  commodities  is  listed  below. 

"For  the  many  thousands  who  are  unable 
to  take  advantage  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram where  it  is  in  operation,  some  supple- 
mentary food  awtstance  should  be  provided. 
Thtis.  we  have  heard  the  demands  for  sev- 
eral years  now  for  the  Secretary  of  Agilcul- 
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reforms  in  the  food  stamp 
to  provide   assistance 
without  charge  and  to  scale 
1  irice  of  food  stamps  gen- 
s,  the  need  for  supple- 
seems  clear.  Moreover, 
as  permitting  people  to 
r  stamps  rather  than 
one  time  and  the  low- 
required  of  families 
inbome  for  food  are  essen- 
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"COUNTIES  WITH  SIGNIFK^NT  DECREASE  IN  PARTICIPATION  AFTER  CHANGING  FROM  DIRECT  COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION 

TO  FOOD  STAMPS 


"County 


Crisp,  Ga 

Pierce,  Ga 

Spalding,  Ga 

East  Carroll,  U 

Madison,  La 

Hinds.  Miss 

Humphreys,  Miss 

Jasper,  Miss 

Montgomer)(,  Miss 

Simpson,  Miss 

Union,  Miss... 

Anson.  N.C 

Warren.  N.C 

Blount,  Tenn.«.     

Roane,  Tenn 


>  In  these  15  counties  ther  > 
operation  at  least  5  months 
-  From  survey  done  by  Sah 
9  HEW  Social  and  Rehabili 
•  Tennessee  also  has  somi 


Mr.  Beck.  I  t"hinlc 
that  the  Secretary 
to  make  the 
other. 

Senator  Miixeh. 
discretion  as  betweer 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes 

Senator  Millex.  I 
should  have  the 
gram   which   we   get 
going  to  achieve  the 

The    Chairman.    I 
dential  message  en 
bulk  food  program  i 
that  It  will  be 
same  time  you  put 
gram. 

Senator  Miller 

The  Chairman.   I 
visioned  to  have  both 

Senator  Miller. 

The  Chairman.  In 
stamp  program  is  t( 
bulk  food  program  t 
in  a  county. 

Senator  Miller.  I 
man.  We  have 
witnesses  now. 

The  Chairman.  Yes . 

Senator  Miller 

The  Chairman. 
tratlon  Is  figured  ou 
is  a  lot,  and  the 
tration,   the   less 
to  get  local  people 
load  with  the  Federal 

Mrs.  Harris.  If  I 
then    I   will    look 
specific 

Senator  Miller. 
you. 

The  Chairman.  Anj 
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people  with  incomes  below  the  poverty  line 
to  spend  more  than  30%  of  their  income  to 
eat  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  get  the 
total  amount  of  money  required  to  purchase 
food  stamps  on  a  monthly  basis  out  of  lim- 
ited incomes  with  other  fixed  expenses. 
Therefore,  complementary  operation  of  both 
programs  is  going  to  be  necessary  until  the 
food  stamp  progrram  is  brought  to  the  level 
of  all  those  in  need  of  an  adequate  diet. 

"Secretary  Hardin  in  his'  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  May  22,  1969  stated  that 
the  Nixon  Administration  proposals  'will  pro- 
vide that  the  commodity  distribution  pro- 
grams may  operate  simultaneously  with  the 
food  stamp  program  under  certain  circum- 
stances." We  are  sure  that  this  rationale 
stems  at  least  in  part  from  the  reasons  out- 
lined above. 


January  1968. 

number  ot 

January  1968, 

Number  of 

participants 

number  ol 

1967  percent 

recipients  ol 

in  commodity 

participants 

ot  households 

public  assist- 

distribution 

in  food 

Date  ot 

with  incomes 

ance  payments 

program 

stamp  program 

Oifletence ' 

change 

under  J3,aOO  • 

February  1968: 

3,883 

770 

-3,113 

Aug.     1.1968 

38.8 

2,263 

1,182 

467 

-715 

Apr.     1, 1968 

43.1 

700 

3,070 

1,158 

-1,921 

Mar.     1, 1968 

24.0 

2,983 

5,155 

2,038 

-3,117 

July   15,1968 

53.9 

2,569 

5.207 

2,077 

-3,130 

Aug.    8,1968 

52.3 

2,144 

24,865 

12,493 

-12,372 

Apr.     1, 1968 

25.4 

15,509 

8,796 

4,682 

-4,114 

Aug.    1,1968 

58.4 

2,497 

5,021 

3,024 

-1.997 

Aug.    5,1968 

46.4 

1,994 

4  944 

2,304 

-2.640 

Aug.     1,1968 

51.2 

1,974 

3.952v 

1,563 

-2.389 

..do 

42.9 

1,846 

3  046 

1,999 

-1,047 

..  do 

42.3 

1,874 

2  805 

1,286 

-1.519 

do.. 

38.6 

1,212 

4.421 

2,832 

-1,589 

July   10,1968 

46.1 

1,207 

3.011 

1,825 

-1.186 

Apr.     1.1968 

26.9 

2,010 

2,807 

1.921 

-886 

do 

25.1 

1,775" 

was  a  total  decrease  of  41.726  participants.  In  each  case  the  new  food  stamp  program  had  been  in 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  tliat  all  families  eligible  to  participate  were  not  certihed. 
Management,  the  Marketing  Magazine. 
on  Service, 
counlies  that  increased  participation  alter  the  change. 
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a  point,  too.  Senator,  Is 

wauld  be  given  discretion 

determination  one  way  or  the 

"^at  is  right.  Well,  the 
the  two? 

am  wondering  why  he 
discretion  to  make  a  pro- 
the   Impression  Is  not 
(^bjective. 

think   that   the   Presi- 

v(slons  that  if  there  is  a 

a  county  now  existing, 

graduajlly  faded  out.  but  at  the 

n  the  food  stamp  pro- 

Tlti  is  right. 

do  not  think  it  is  en- 

Tlitt  is  right. 

other  words,  the  food 
take  the  place  of  the 
at  may  be  in  existence 

understand,  Mr.  Cbalr- 
testiE  lony  from  two  or  three 


Ad  irocating  both. 

Wqen  the  cost  of  adminis- 

it  will  be  seen  that  it 

highfer  the  costs  of  adminis- 

opjiortunity   we   will   have 

involved  in  carrying  the 

Government. 

have  that  permission 

it   and   make   more 


Senator  Curtis.  Not  at  this  hour,  thank 
you.  I  have  no  questions.  I  would  appreciate 
it  If  the  staff  would  Insert  in  the  record  at 
this  point  the  dollar  amount  of  the  appro- 
priations for  the  food  stamp  plan  In  this 
fiscal  year  and  the  previous  fiscal  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  put  that  in  the  record 
yesterday,  the  whole  picture  of  It  was  put 
In  yesterday.  Senator. 

Senator  Curtis.  All  right. 

Mrs.  Harris.  Thank  you,  gentleman. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  you  very 
much.  We  enjoyed  having  you,  and  hope  that 
you  can  furnish  this  Information  say  within 
the  next  week  or  so. 

Mrs.  Harris.  Yes,  I  think  we  catfi  do  that 
very  easily. 

Mr.  Beck.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  and  last  witness 
is  Mr.  Charles  Krause. 

Will  you  step  forward.  Mr.  Krause. 


da 


Thfit  would  be  fine.  Thank 
further  questions? 


THE  99TH  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  GOVERNOR  THATCHER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  Au- 
gust 15  will  be  the  birthday  of  a  very 
distinguished  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress, who  will  be  celebrating  that  anni- 
versary with  a  special  zest.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  former  Representative  Maurice 
H.  Thatcher. 

Governor  Thatcher's  name  is  one  that 
will  be  forever  linked  to  the  history  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  He  is  the  sole  sur- 
viving member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  and  functioned  as  Governor 
of  the  Canal  Zone  from  1910  to  1913. 
Later,  he  served  with  high  distinction 
in   the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 


from  the  Louisville  district  of  Kentucky 
from  1923  to  1933.  I  have  already  indi- 
cated that  this  will  be  a  very  special 
birthday  for  Governor  Thatcher,  because 
on  August  15  he  will  be  99  years  old. 

At  99,  Governor  Thatcher  is  still  ac- 
tively engaged  in  his  law  practice  and 
in  many  humanitarian  and  charitable 
causes.  He^-is  still  seen  on  Capitol  Hill 
working  for  legislation  for  the  relief  of 
pensioners  who  helped  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Canal,  and  actively  promotes 
the  affairs  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  In- 
stitute in  Panama  for  research  in  tropi- 
cal diseases.  Within  the  past  few  weeks, 
he  has  secured  land  from  the  Panama- 
nian Government  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  library  for  the  Institute  there, 
and  closely  follows  all  developments 
pertaining  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

I  congratulate  Governor  Thatcher 
upon  his  99th  birthday  anniversary  and 
upon  his  remarkable  career. 

The  career  of  Governor  Thatcher  is 
most  interesting.  Bom  on  August  15, 
1870,  in  Chicago,  he  grew  up  on  a  farm 
in  Butler  County,  Ky.  In  1901,  young 
Thatcher  was  appointed  as  the  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  for  tlie  western  district  of 
Kentucky,  a  position  he  held  until  1906. 
Prom  1908  to  1910,  he  held  the  office  of 
State  inspector  and  examiner  for  Ken- 
tucky; and  after  establishing  an  out- 
standing record,  he  resigned  that  posi- 
tion to  accept  an  appointment  on  April 
10,  1910,  by  President  Taft  as  a  member 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  with 
assignment  as  head  of  the  Department 
of  Civil  Administration.  This  was  at  the 
time  when  the  construction  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  was  at  its  peak. 

Civil  administi-ation  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
which  included  representation  of  the 
Commission  in  all  its  relations  with  Pan- 
ama, was  not  spectacular  like  engineer- 
ing or  sanitation,  but  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  for  all  the  other  activities. 

Governor  Thatcher's  service  on  the 
Istiimus  was  distinguished  not  only  for 
achievements  there,  but  also  because  it 
gave  him  invaluable  experience  that  led 
to  fui'ther  and  comparable  accomplish- 
ments when  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
and  subsequently. 

On  retiring  from  his  Canal  post  in  the 
late  summer  of  1913.  Governor  Thatcher 
returned  to  his  law  practice  in  Louis- 
ville. Becoming  a  member  of  its  board 
of  public  safety  in  1918.  he  served  until 
1919,  when  he  was  appointed  as  depart- 
ment counsel  for  the  city.  He  resigned 
this  office  in  1923  after  being  elected  to 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representativse  from 
the  Louisville  district. 

Broadly  experienced  and  having  un- 
usual capacity  for  work.  Representative 
Thatcher  was  assigned  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
on  which  he  served  throughout  his  con- 
gressional tenure.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  work  of  this  important  commit- 
tee in  the  processing  of  annual  and  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bills.  Represent- 
ative Thatcher,  in  a  statesmanlike  man- 
ner, became  a  leader  for  much  beneficial 
legislation,  for  his  district,  liis  State,  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
the  Nation.  He  was  the  author  of  legis- 
lation for  the  following : 

First.  A  toll-free  ferry  across  the  Pa- 
cific Terminal  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
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a  road  on  the  west  side  of  ttie  Canal 
Zone  connecting  the  ferry  with  the  high- 
way system  of  Panama,  both  officially 
named  in  his  honor  and  forming  links  in 
the  Pan  Americain  Highway. 

Second.  The  establishment,  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  Gorgas  Me- 
morial Laboratory  in  Panama  for  re- 
search in  tropical  disases. 

Third.  The  establishment  of  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  National  Park  in  Kentucky. 

Fourth.  The  permanent  improvement 
and  maintenance  of  the  Lincoln  Birth- 
place Farm  near  Hodgenville,  Ky. 

Fifth.  The  construction  of  the  George 
Rogers  Clark  Memorial  Bridge  across  the 
Ohio  River  at  Louisville  under  pioneer 
fiscal  legislation,  leading  to  a  toll-free 
status  ever  since  used  as  a  model  for  fi- 
nancing and  construction  of  other 
bridges  imder  Federal  law. 

Sixth.  Creation  of  the  Zachary  Taylor 
National  Cemetery  near  Louisville  for 
our  military  dead  and  the  erection  there- 
on of  a  handsome  mausoleum  for  the 
remains  of  our  12th  President  and  his 
wife. 

He  obtained  appropriations  for  the  fol- 
lowing: Publication  of  braille  books  for 
the  blind;  conversion  of  Camp  Knox  into 
Fort  Knox,  a  great  permanent  U.S.  Army 
base  wlilch  serves.  In  addition  to  other 
uses,  for  the  storage  and  protection  of 
the  Nation's  gold — a  work  accomplished 
in  collaboration  with  General  MacAr- 
thur,  the  Chief  of  Staff;  much-needed 
Federal  buildings  and  hospitals  in  Ken- 
tucky, a  Coast  Guard  station  at  Louis- 
ville, and  Ohio  River  Improvements. 

After  retirement  from  the  Congress  in 
1933,  Governor  Thatcher  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  with  offices  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  performed  effective  services  in 
behalf  of  our  national  parks  and  park- 
way systems;  led  the  effort  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  national  parkway  from  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
via  the  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  to 
the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  near  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  to  which  a  survey  has  been 
made;  and  has  long  served  as  vice  pres- 
ident and  general  coimsel  to  the  Gorgas 
Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Pre- 
ventive Medicine,  which  supervises  the 
work  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory 
in  Panama.  All  of  these  services  were 
rendered  without  compensation.  For  his 
many  constructive  contributions,  he  is 
recognized  as  an  outstanding  conserva- 
tionist and  humanitarian. 

It  was,  therefore,  historically  fitting 
to  a  unique  degree  that  the  Congress 
in  1961,  by  unanimous  action  of  both 
Houses,  officially  named  the  new  $20 
million  toll-free  bridge  across  the  Pacific 
entrance  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  his 
honor  as  the  Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge. 
This  bridge  was  dedicated  in  October, 
1962,  with  Governor  Thatcher  i>artlci- 
pating  in  the  ceremonies. 

Governor  Thatcher  htis  had  a  long 
career  filled  with  many  accomplish- 
ments. I  am  happy  to  take  this  oc- 
casion to  wish  him  well  on  this  notable 
anniversary. 


THE  LAS  VEGAS  AMBASSADORS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
the  achievement  of  18  outstanding  young 


Nevadans,  the  Las  Vegas  Ambassadors,  a 
singing  group  that  recently  traveled  to 
Tokyo  to  represent  Nevada  at  the  1969 
Lions  International  Convention.  These 
young  singers,  who  range  in  age  from  12 
to  20,  represent  the  best  of  our  current 
generation  of  involved,  committed,  and 
responsible  young  adults. 

As  a  tribute  to  the  Las  Vegas  Ambas- 
sadors, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
two  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review-Journal, 

July  II,  1969) 

Ambassadors  Score  Tokyo  Success 

Success  was  the  key  word  used  by  the  Las 
Vegas  Ambassadors  who  returned  from  Japan 
Thursday  after  performing  at  the  Inter- 
tlonal  Lion's  Convention  in  Tokyo. 

The  singing  18  Las  Vegas  youths  went  to 
the  convention  to  promote  the  1971  Lions 
International  Convention  in  Las  Vegas. 

Split  into  two  groups  at  the  convention, 
the  youths  gave  an  average  of  16  ten-minute 
shows  a  day  at  the  various  hotels  where  the 
Lions  were  staying. 

The  Ambassadors  said  they  were  received 
very  well  by  the  delegates  at  the  convention 
and  by  the  Japanese  people. 

"We  were  liked  so  well  that  after  singing, 
people  would  ask  when  and  where  we  would 
be  singing  next  so  they  could  tell  their 
friends,"  said  Brenda  Belmont  of  1125  Camp- 
bell. "Many  would  call  out  requests  and  stop 
us  between  performances  to  ask  us  to  sing," 
she  said. 

During  each  performance  the  group  would 
Introduce  themselves  and  say  they  were  from 
Las  Vegas,  there  to  promote  the  1971  con- 
vention, according  to  Anne  De  lorlo  of  812 
Bonlta.  "After  the  performances,  we  would 
band  out  the  souvenirs  given  to  ua  by  the 
Las  Vegas  hotels  and  talk  to  the  people 
about  Las  Vegas.  Many  said  they  are  skipping 
Atlantic  City  so  they  can  come  to  Las  Vegas," 
she  said. 

Bill  Clark  of  833  De  Met  Drive  said  that 
many  delegates  who  hadn't  planned  on  at- 
tending the  Las  Vegas  convention  changed 
their  minds  after  talking  to  the  Ambassa- 
dors. "I  think  we  did  what  we  were  supposed 
to  and  were  a  great  success." 

After  the  convention  ended,  the  Ambas- 
sadors were  free  to  see  Tokyo.  They  took  a 
bus  trip  to  Mt.  Pujl,  saw  a  40  foot  Buddah. 
went  shopping  and  visited  a  local  disco- 
theque. 

On  their  way  home  they  stopped  in  Hono- 
lulu where  they  were  asked  to  sing  at  a 
Itiau  they  were  attending.  "They  sang  and 
promoted  Las  Vegas  everywhere  they  went." 
said  Mrs.  R.  D.  Kohl  of  6325  Hobart  Ave., 
one  of  the  chaperones. 

The  youths  began  planning  and  raising 
money  for  the  trip  three  months  In  advance 
by  giving  concerts  and  selling  bumper  stick- 
ers. In  addition  to  this,  several  of  the  local 
hotels  donated  money  for  the  trip.  Pour  days 
before  the  trip,  they  had  raised  enough 
money  to  send  two  of  the  group  to  Tokyo. 
A  donation  of  $7,500  from  the  Convention 
Center  at  that  time  gave  them  enough  for  all 
to  make  the  trip. 

Trx  Aubassaoors  FItoM  Nevada 
At  a  time  when  the  youths  of  today  are 
targets  of  critics  for  their  behavior  and  dress 
a  group  of  youngsters — like  a  breatti  of  fresh 
air — are  representing  Las  Vegas  on  an  in- 
tenational  scale. 

Tuesday  the  Las  Vegas  Ambassadors  loft 
for  Tokyo.  Japan  to  represent  Nevada  at  the 
International  Lion's  Convention. 

This  is  quite  an  honor  for  the  singing 
group.  The  youths  range  In  age  from  13  to 
20.  The  entertainers,  under  the  direction  of 
Hevada's  Poet  Laureate  Korman  Kaye,  bare 


already  brought  national  publicity  to  Las 
Vegas,  but  representing  the  state  in  a  foreign 
country  is  a  dream  come  true  for  th»n. 

The  Ambassadors  are  so  dedicated  and 
happy  over  their  chance  to  perform  for  the 
world  that  they  have  learned  musical  greet- 
ings in  almost  every  language. 

We  should  be  proud  of  these  youngsters. 
It  is  not  only  an  honor  for  them,  but  one  for 
our  city  and  state.  The  Convention  Author- 
ity donated  some  money  to  help  the  Ambas- 
sadors, and  the  rest  of  the  money  came 
from  businessmen  in  the  community. 

It  is  all  for  a  good  cause.  We  wish  the 
youngsters  well,  and  we  are  sure  they  will  be 
top  "ambassadors"  for  Nevada. 


WHOLESOME    FISH    AND    FISHERY 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
year  21  Senators  joined  me  in  introduc- 
ing the  Wholesome  Pish  and  Fishery 
Products  Act  of  1969 — a  bill  which  is 
designed  to  insure  the  wholesomeness 
and  good  quaUty  of  the  fish  and  fishery 
products  which  are  being  sold  to  the 
American  consumer.  The  bill  would  ac- 
complish this  objective  by  instituting  a 
system  of  continuous  inspection  in  the 
fish  processing  industry,  wliich  is  com- 
parable to  the  inspection  programs  which 
currently  exist  for  our  two  other  high 
protein  foods,  meat  and  poultry. 

After  our  success  in  adopting  strong 
legislation  for  the  inspection  of  meat  and 
poultry  in  the  last  Congress,  I  was  dis- 
appointed when  administration  witnesses 
came  before  Senator  Moss'  Consumer 
Subcommittee  last  month  to  recommend 
the  adoption  of  a  much  weaker  inspec- 
tion bill  which  would  merely  call  for  the 
spot  checking  of  fish  processing  activi- 
ties. They  adopted  this  position  in  the 
face  of  statistics  showing  a  significant 
Increase  over  the  past  year  in  the  nimiber 
of  adverse  findings  in  fish  plant  inspec- 
tions conducted  by  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  despite  the  known 
record  of  16  deaths  and  2,500  caises  of 
serious  Illness  which  has  resulted  from 
the  consumption  of  fishery  products  over 
the  past  10  years.  To  obscure  the  weak- 
nesses of  their  proposal,  however,  the 
administration  labeled  its  program  as 
"continuous  surveillance  inspection," 
and  its  spokesmen  offered  a  series  of  con- 
tradictory comments  and  explanations 
to  support  it. 

Last  week  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Lloyd  and 
Mr.  Patrick  E.  Gorman,  president  and 
secretary-treasurer,  respectively,  of  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher 
Workmen  of  America,  released  a  detailed 
criticism  of  the  administration's  testi- 
mony on  the  fish  inspection  legislation. 
These  men  have  performed  an  extremelj* 
valuable  public  service  in  pointing  out 
the  statements  upon  which  administra- 
tion witnesses  reUed  to  Justify  their  pro- 
gram. They  apparently  sought  to  ob- 
scure; the  fact  is  they  oppose  continuous 
inspection.  I  commend  the  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher  Workmen  for 
taking  the  time  to  develop  this  detailed 
analysis,  and  since  it  may  prove  valuable 
to  all  of  us  in  debating  the  need  for  a 
meaningful  fish  inspection  program  later 
this  year.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
their  statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Lloyd  and  Patrick 

AND      SECRETARY- 

,  Concerning  Pish 


Leci!  lation 

The  Amalgama  ;e<l  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmer  (APL-CIOl  Is  shocked 
and  dismayed  by  tie  Nixon  Administration's 
position  on  fish  Inspection.  In  its  testimony 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  July  14,  1969,  the 
Administration  opi  osed  legislation  to  provide 
strong  and  effect  ,ve  consumer  protection 
against  the  health  hazards  of  eating  adul- 
terated and  unwholesome  flsh.  Instead,  it  pro- 
posed a  weak  and  Impotent  Inspection  bill, 
whose  main  provli  ion  is  the  proposal  pre- 
viously made  to  tfie  Subcommittee  by  the 
fish  Industry. 

But  the  most  shkmeful  aspect  is  that  the 
Administration  us<d  false  labelling,  misrep- 
resentation and  gimmickry  in  its  effort  to 
sell  Its  weak  brand  of  flsh  inspection.  Tricky 
names,  invalid  cost  figures,  false  charges 
about  exemptions,  false  claims  about  im- 
ports and  inaccurate  statements  about  other 
Inspection  program^  highlighted  the  Admin- 
istration's presentation. 

the  seriousness  of  our 
charges.  We  therefbre  present  the  following 
documented  evlden:e: 
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At  the  Subcommittee's  hearings  last  year. 
Dr.  James  L.  Ooddard,  then  Commissioner 
of  Pood  and  Drugs,  provided  specific  and  de- 
tailed plans  to  Justify  $30  million  as  "a  cost 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1973"  when  a  bill 
similar  to  S.  1092  providing  full-time  or  con- 
tinuous inspection  would  be  completely  im- 
plemented. His  statement  Is  too  long  to  re- 
produce here,  but  it  may  be  found  on  pages 
30-31  of  the  printed  record  of  the  1968  hear- 
ings on  fish  inspection  by  the  Subcommittee. 

This  year.  HEW's  Mr.  Johnson  testified 
that  the  Nixon  Administration's  "continuous 
.surveillance"  proposal — which  would  provide 
only  occasional  Inspectlon^would  cost  $26 
million.  Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart  then  commented. 
"Last  year,  the  Department  indicated  that 
a  continuous  inspection  program  would  cost 
*30  million,  a  difference  of  $4  million."  He 
declared  that  the  saving  was  "rather  small 
compared  to  the  difference  In  the  protec- 
tion of  the  bill." 

Mr.  Johnson  replied : 

.  .  The  $30  million  was  based  only  on 
continuous  inspection  of  2000  interstate 
plants  and  not  the  4200  total  plants  esti- 
mated to  be  in  the  system.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  believe  that  if  you  were  to  compare 
this  with  total  continuous  inspection  of  all 
plants  now  considered  to  be  in  the  system, 
it  would  be  about  $70  million." 

Sen.  Hart  then  asked  whether  "your  as- 
sumption this  year  (to  provide  the  estimate 
of  $26  million)  is  Identical  to  the  assump- 
tions of  the  Department  last  year."  Mr. 
Johnson  answered,  "Right." 

In  other  words,  the  Administration  con- 
sidered only  the  cost  of  dealing  with  the 
2000  interstate  plants  to  come  up  with  its 
$26  million  figure.  It  used  the  "identical 
assumptions  of  the  Department  last  year" 
and  did  not  include  the  cost  of  Inspecting 
intrastate  plants.  But  then  it  confused  the 
issue  by  suddenly  bringing  up  an  Irrelevant 
$70  million  figure,  which  according  to  Mr. 
Johnson's  statement,  included  the  cost  of 
full-time  inspection  of  both  interstate  and 
Intrastate  plants. 

( It  is  also  significant  that  the  Administra- 
tion in  its  testimony  this  year  did  not  pro- 
vide any  breakdown  of  the  inspection  needs 
to  justify  its  $26  million  figure,  as  the  pre- 
vious Administration  did  for  its  $30  million 
amount  last  year.) 

CONFLICTS    IN    TESTIMONY 

As  if  this  hocus-pocus  was  not  bad 
enough,  the  Administration  witnesses  from 
the  Interior  Department  told  a  completely 
different  and  conflicting  story  to  account  for 
the  new  $70  million  figure.  Harold  E.  Crow- 
ther,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Pisherles  In  the  Interior  Department,  ex- 
plained: 

"Last  year's  bill  called  for  continuous  in- 
spection, but  it  was  defined  as  meaning  the 
application  of  inspection  by  a  full-time  in- 
spector, except  in  cases  where  geographic 
distribution  of  establishments  makes  it  rea- 
sonable from  the  standpoint  of  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  for  one  (inspector) 
to  be  expected  to  inspect  more  than  one 
establishment  on  a  substantially  continuous 
basis. 

"The  present  bill,  S.  1092,  would  require 
absolute  continuous  inspection  in  every 
plant,  regardless  of  its  location.  This  ac- 
counts, from  our  calculations,  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  $30  million  to  $70 
million." 

There  are  very  real  problems  with  this  ex- 
planation. The  elimination  of  the  geographic 
exemption  in  S.  1092  would  require,  as  Mr. 
Crowther  suggested,  some  Increase  in  the  size 
of  the  inspection  force.  But  if  those  plants 
located  near  one  another  are  Inspected  on 
a  totally  "continuous  basis,"  instead  of  a 
"substantially  continuous  basis,"  as  last 
year's  measure  provided,  the  Increase  would 
not  be  large.  Moreover,  this  potential  increase 
In  the  size  of  the  inspection  force  is  more 


than  offset  by  the  provision  for  the  periodic 
inspection  of  fish  houses  which  was  incor- 
porated in  S.  1092  this  year.  In  fact,  this  lat- 
ter change  would  probably  result  in  a  net 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  inspection  pro- 
gram from  what  was  proposed  last  year. 

But  the  really  significant  point  is  that  the 
two  Administration  witnesses  cannot  agree 
on  the  explanation  for  the  newly-sprung  $70 
million  cost  for  full-time  inspection.  The 
figure,  which  presumably  is  being  used  to 
prejudice  Congress  against  full-time  or  con- 
tinuous inspection,  is  therefore  very  suspect. 

THE    FISH    HOUSE    STORY 

3.  In  a  glmmlcked  effort  to  show  that  the 
Administration  bill  is  "stronger"  than  S. 
1092,  its  witnesses  claimed  that  the  latter 
measure  would  exempt  fish  houses — estab- 
lishments icing,  boxing  and  shipping,  but 
not  processing  flsh — while  their  bill  would 
ins{)ect  these  oprations.  In  actual  fact,  S. 
1092  would  provide  the  same  type  of  occa- 
sional inspection  for  the  flsh  houses,  as  the 
Administration  bill  would  apply  to  the  entire 
fish  processing  industry. 

Charles  H.  Meacham,  Commissioner  of 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Services  in  the  Interior 
Department,  told  the  Sul)commlttee: 

"My  second  comment  is  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's bill  does  not  exempt  facilities 
known  in  the  trade  as  'fish  houses.'  We  do  not 
believe  it  prudent  from  a  public  health 
standpoint  to  exempt  such  facilities  .  .  ." 

Yet,  new  Section  411(d)  (3)  of  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  proposed 
by  S.  1092,  would  only  exempt  these  plants 
from  full-time  Inspection  and  not  from  total 
inspection.  And.  most  importantly,  this  ex- 
emption would  be  granted  only  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 

"The  Secretary  may  by  regulation,  under 
such  con,1lilons  as  to  sanitary  standards, 
practices,  and  procedures  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, exempt  from  the  requirement  of  con- 
tinuoxis  Inspection  imposed  by  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  410(d)  any  establishment, 
known  in  the  trade  as  a  'fish  house'  in  which 
no  processing  of  fish  or  fishery  products  is 
performed  except  (A)  the  unloading  of  fresh 
whole  flsh  from  vessels  into  appropriate  bulk 
containers,  (B)  icing  or  other  refrigeration 
of  such  flsh,  and  (C)  prompt  shipment  there- 
of either  (i)  to  an  establishment  subject  to 
continuous  inspection  or  (11)  to  a  retail 
dealer  described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection.  ' 

THE   IMPORT  TALE 

4.  In  still  another  effort  to  undercut  S. 
1092,  Administration  witnesses  implied  and 
stated  incorrectly  that  the  bill  would  provide 
a  less  stringent  inspection  for  Imported 
foreign  flsh  products  than  for  domestic  ones. 
HEW's  Mr.  Johnson  listed  as  one  of  the 
"advantages"  of  the  Administration's  "ap- 
proach:" 

"It  makes  no  distinction  between  foreign 
and  domestic  producers." 

And  Interior's  Mr.   Meacham   testifled: 

"In  the  bills  before  the  Committee,  there 
are  also  differences  in  the  treatment  of  Im- 
ported flsh  and  fishery  products.  In  some 
cases,  the  level  of  inspection  for  such  prod- 
ucts may  be  considerably  less  than  required 
for  domestic  products.  " 

The  actual  facts  are  that  S.  1092  provides 
that  the  inspection  of  Imported  flsh  must  be 
"at  least  equal"  to  the  inspection  of  domestic 
flsh.  Since  the  domestic  program  would  re- 
quire full-time  inspection  under  S.  1092,  this 
measure  actually  would  demand  a  higher 
standard  from  foreign  processors  than  would 
the  Administration  bill. 

Here  is  what  S.  1092  specifically  states  In 
part  of  Section  410(1)  of  the  proposed  lan- 
guage for  the  Pederal  Food,  Drug  and  Cos- 
metic Act : 

"(1)  no  fish  or  flshery  products  shall  be 
imported  into  the  United  States  if  such  ar- 
ticles are  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  or  oth- 
erwise fail  to  comply  with  all  the  inspection, 
good  manufacturing  practice,  and  other  pro- 
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visions  of  this  Act  and  regulations  Issued 
thereunder  applicable  to  such  articles  in 
com/nerce  within  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vldod..  That  whenever  it  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  in  the  case  of  any  foreign 
country,  that  the  system  of  plant  and  vessel 
inspection  of  flsh  and  flshery  products  is  at 
least  equal  to  all  the  inspection,  good  manu- 
facturing practice,  and  other  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  regulations  issued  thereunder, 
and  that  reliance  can  be  placed  on  certifi- 
cates required  by  regulation  of  the  Secretary 
as  to  compliance  with  the  country's  Inspec- 
tion, good  manufacturing  practice,  and  other 
requirements,  the  Secretary  may  accept  such 
certificates  as  compliance  with  the  compa- 
rable requirements  of  this  subpart." 

AN    ADMISSION 

When  Mr.  Meacham  and  the  accompany- 
ing Interior  Department  officials  were  chal- 
lenged on  their  charge  by  Sen.  Prank  E.  Moss, 
the  following  exchange  ensued: 

Senator  Moss.  "...  So  I  don't  see  where 
this  (S.  1092's  provision)  would  be  weak  in 
any  sense  on  importation.  Importation  would 
be  subject  to  the  same  standards  and  the 
same  requirements  as  domestic  fish  products 
are." 

Mr.  Crowther.  "Yes,  I  think  that  is  right. 
The  fact  that  the  foreign  products  are  treated 
exactly  the  same  as  domestic  products,  I 
think.  Is  a  very  desirable  feature  of  the 
bill  .  .  ." 

Senator  Moss.  "So.  theirs  (the  import  pro- 
vision of  the  Administration  bill)  would  not 
be  stronger  than  this  (S.  1092's) ,  would  It?" 

Mr.  Crowther.  "I  don't  think  you  can  get 
anything  stronger  than  S.  1092." 

The  treatment  of  Imported  fish  is  a  very 
important  and  also  a  very  emotion-charged 
subject.  It  is  up  to  the  Administration  to  en- 
force the  fish  inspection  law  equally  between 
Imported  and  domestic  products.  If  the  Ad- 
ministration does  not  believe  it  is  capable 
of  achieving  this  goal,  it  should  admit  that 
to  the  Subcommittee  Instead  of  misrepresent- 
ing S.  1092  in  its  prepared  statements. 

The  Administration  should  ban  from  the 
United  States  any  foreign  flsh  or  fish  prod- 
ucts which  have  not  undergone  an  inspection 
as  rigorous  as  have  domestic  flsh.  This  action 
would  be  much  more  desirable  than  to  at- 
tempt to  weaken  consumer  protection  on 
both  and  then  to  obscure  this  weaknlng 
amendment  by  deceptively  claiming  credit 
for  treating  all  products  equally. 

THE   TRUTH    ABOUT   PROCESSED    MEAT 

5.  In  still  another  effort  to  Justify  its  weak 
flsh  inspection  proposals.  Administration  of- 
ficials tried  to  give  the  incorrect  impression 
that  processed  meats  were  currently  under  a 
similar  system.  Mrs.  Virginia  H.  Knauer,  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  for  Consumer 
Affairs,  declared: 

".  .  .  If  the  American  public  thinks  they 
are  getting  continual  inspection  of  the  proc- 
essing of  meat,  they  are  not." 

After  making  this  all-inclusive  statement, 
she  did  explain  that  the  non-continuous 
patrol  system  is  used  in  "small  establish- 
ments with  limited  volume"  and  she  read 
some  of  the  types  of  activities  of  these  plants. 

The  fact  is  that  the  non-continuous  in- 
spection— called  a  patrol  system — is  limited 
to  lees  than  one-tenth  of  U.S.  meat  process- 
ing production  and  Is  not  used  in  slaughter 
at  all.  As  our  Union  showed  in  its  earlier 
testimony — including  the  presentation  of  an 
explanatory  letter  by  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service — the  patrol 
system  Is  limited  to  small  plants  which  per- 
form by-product  operations  on  already  in- 
spected meat.  These  operations  include 
popping  pork  skins,  slicing  bacon  and  ham, 
boning  and  cutting  meat  and  poultry  and 
preparing  cuts  for  hotels.  All  of  the  major 
meat  processing  operations,  such  as  making 
sausage-type  products,  hams,  bacon,  etc.  are 
under  continuous  or  full-time  inspection. 


But  even  the  meat  and  poultry  patrol  sys- 
tem is  a  stronger  inspection  operation  than 
the  Administration  would  provide  for  most 
of  flsh  processing  and  canning.  Under  the 
patrol  system,  an  inspector  visits  each  plant 
at  a  minimum  of  once  a  day  while  It  is 
processing  and  normally  several  times  a  day. 
Under  the  Administration  bill,  the  Inspector 
might  visit  the  plant  several  times  a  year. 

Most  Importantly,  however,  all  meat  and 
poultry  is  Inspected  at  least  once — at  the  time 
of  slaughtering — to  determine  whether  it  is 
diseased  or  otherwise  unwholesome.  Under 
the  Administration  bill,  a  great  deal  of  fish 
would  never  be  examined  by  any  government 
inspector  for  wholesomeness.  Yet  in  the  fish 
industry,  the  time  of  processing  is  the  most 
logical  place  to  introduce  this  check.  The 
fish  is  in  fewer  hands  than  at  any  other 
time  in  the  production  process.  And  Inspec- 
tion at  this  stage  can  reveal  whether  the  fish 
has  been  held  so  long  or  handled  so  poorly 
after  it  was  caught,  that  spoilage,  and  possi- 
bly dangerous  bacterial  infection,  has  taken 
place. 

THE    COVER-UP 

The  Instances  at>ove  demonstrate  the  mis- 
labelling, misrepresentation  and  gimmickry 
In  the  Administration's  presentation.  For 
some  reason — probably  pressure  from  the  flsh 
industry — the  Administration  decided  upon 
a  severe  retreat  in  consumer  protection  con- 
cerning flsh.  It  decided  against  providing 
consumers  of  fish  safeguards  equal  to  those 
provided  in  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  and  the 
Wholesome  Poultry  Act.  It  opted  for  a  weak 
and  ineffective  inspection  system.  And  It  at- 
tempted, in  some  way  or  other,  to  make  its 
unsatisfactory  proposal  look  decent. 

UNWITTING    ARGUMENTS 

There  are  other  sispects  of  the  Administra- 
tion's testimony  and  legislation  which  need 
discussion.  We  should  now  like  to  turn  to  the 
evidence  which  Administration  witnesses, 
themselves,  presented  on  the  need  for  full- 
time  inspection. 

While  there  are  many  issues  under  del^ate 
concerning  the  fish  inspection  legislation, 
the  most  important  and  the  most  controver- 
sial question  is:  what  sort  of  inspection 
should  be  required?  Our  Union  has  made 
clear  in  its  oral  testimony  that  it  believes 
a  full-time  inspection  system,  as  is  now  used 
in  meat,  poultry  and  even  the  voluntary  flsh 
inspection  program,  is  absolutely  essential. 
We  consider  the  occasional  inspection,  as 
proposed  by  the  flsh  industry  and  the  Ad- 
ministration, to  be  a  device  which  would  lull 
the  public  into  believing  it  is  t>elng  protected 
when  it  really  is  not. 

The  following  points,  taken  from  the  Ad- 
ministration's own  testimony,  demonstrates 
the  necessity  for  a  full-time  flsh  inspection 
system  and  show  the  problems  caused  by  a 
generally  occasional  Inspection. 

GREATER   NEED  FOR  FULL-TIME  INSPECTION 

1.  The  Administration  indicated  that  the 
health  hazards  and  other  consumer  prob- 
lems in  the  fish  industry  have  sharply  in- 
creased recently.  The  very  limited  checks 
of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adininlstration — using 
the  inadequate  authority  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act — showed  a 
large  rise  In  violations  in  fiscal  year  1968.  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year. 

HEW's  Mr.  Johnson  told  the  Subcom- 
mittee: 

"During  fiscal  year  1968,  PDA  conducted 
approximately  1,500  inspections  of  flsh  and 
fishery  products  establishments  and  ex- 
amined 3,500  samples  of  flsh  products.  FDA 
inspectors  continue  to  observe  many  de- 
flciencies  in  fish  handling  and  sanitary  prac- 
tices in  a  number  of  plants  and  vessels  in- 
spected. The  incidence  of  adverse  findings 
during  their  Inspections  was  18.6  percent 
(of  plants),  and  24.5  percent  of  the  sam- 
ples examined  showed  a  variety  of  adverse 
findings." 

Compare  this  testimony  with  the  state- 


ments during  the  1968  hearings  by  Dr.  Ood- 
dard, then  Commissioner  of  Pood  and  Drugs : 

"On  domestic  flsh  and  shellfish,  for  fiscal 
year  1967,  we  carried  out  776  inspecUons, 
different  units  covered  .  .  .  The  Incidence 
of  adverse  flndlngs  in  the  project  units  in- 
spection— these  are  the  plants — 10.7  per  cent. 
Official  sampling  examinations,  18.8  percent." 

In  other  words,  plant  violations  Increased 
from  10.7  percent  to  18.6  percent;  viola- 
tions In  samples  rose  from  18.6  percent  to 
24.5  percent  between  fys  1967  and  1968.  Even 
though  PDA  used  an  inadequate  Inspection 
law,  it  found  nearly  one  out  of  every  flve 
flsh  plants  and  one  out  of  every  four  fish 
samples  failed  to  comply  with  the  Pederal 
Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  its  regu- 
lations. 

And  yet  the  Administration  retreated  from 
the  government  endorsement  of  full-time 
inspection  last  year  and  argues  that  it  is 
no  longer  necessary ! 

THE  EXEMPLARY  CASE  OF  SHELLFISH  INSPECTION 

2.  The  Administration  argued  that  HEW's 
"surveillance  program"  of  the  shellfish  in- 
dustry is  "a  notable  example"  of  "this  philos- 
ophy of  industry-government  cooperation 
and  exercise  of  responsibility"  which  moti- 
vated It  to  propose  ite  legislation.  (The 
quotes  are  from  Mr.  Johnson's  testimony.) 
We  certainly  agree  that  the  analogy  between 
the  weak — and  often  failing — shellfish  pro- 
gram and  the  Administration's  proposals  is 
proper. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  HEW  extolled  the  shellfish 
program.  He  declared: 

".  .  .  Over  the  past  44  years,  the  American 
public  has  enjoyed  relative  freedom  from  dis- 
ease due  to  these  products.  This  statement  is 
largely  possible  because  of  the  surveillance 
program  entered  into  and  cooperatively  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  State  health  departments 
and  the  shellfish  Industry." 

Yet  a  letter  of  May  14,  1968  to  the  Sub- 
committee by  Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee.  then  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific  Af- 
fairs in  HEW,  told  quite  a  different  story.  He 
listed  six  outbreaks  of  hepatitis,  which  had 
been  definitely  traced  to  eating  shellfish  since 
March,  1961.  These  incidents  caused  illness 
among  at  least  598  persons. 

STATE    FAILURES 

The  letter  also  detailed  a  sorry  story  of 
states  failing  to  maintain  all  aspects  of  their 
voluntary  shellfish  programs  above  the  mini- 
mum approved  quality  level.  Even  worse,  the 
communication  demonstrated  that  when  a 
state  fell  below  the  permissible  program 
quality  level,  its  shellfish  could  still  be  mar- 
keted, for  no  action  was  normally  taken  by 
anyone  to  remove  that  state  from  the  cer- 
tification list.  (Dr.  Lee's  letter  is  too  long  to 
quote  here,  but  the  communication  may  be 
found  on  pages  186-190  of  the  printed  record 
of  the  Subcommittee's  1968  hearings  on  fish 
inspection.) 

Mr.  Johnson,  himself,  indicated  problems 
with  shellfish.  As  previously  stated,  he  re- 
ported that  1500  FDA  Inspections  had  found 
nearly  one  out  of  every  five  fish  plants  and 
one  out  of  every  four  fish  samples  failed  to 
comply  with  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  in  fy  1968.  Under  question- 
ing by  Sen.  Moss  on  these  findings,  he  de- 
clared, "About  half  of  these  (Inspections)  are 
in  the  shellfish  industry." 

This  industry  with  its  '"exemplary"  pro- 
gram— upon  which  the  Administration  wants 
to  pattern  its  "surveillance"  plan — has  had 
numerous  enforcement  problems  and  has 
provided  half  of  the  inspections  which  re- 
sulted in  one  out  of  every  four  samples  be- 
ing found  in  violation! 

CONTINTTATION    OF   THE    MAO    CHASE 

3.  The  Administration's  proposal  for  a  gen- 
erally occasional  inspection,  appears  to  be  a 
somewhat  improved  and  better  financed  ver- 
sion of  the  type  of  "siyveiUance"  FDA  now 
carriers  on  throughout  the  food  and  drug 
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full-time  programs  will  sooner  or  later  come 
under  question  In  the  public's  mind.  Yet, 
despite  this  serious  potential  problem  in 
consumer  confidence,  the  Administration  op- 
poses full-time  inspection  for  fish! 

The  fact  Is  that  full-time  Inspection  is 
needed  every  bit  as  much  In  the  fish  indus- 
try as  In  meat  and  poultry.  The  Administra- 
tion's own  testimony — although  arguing 
against  full-time  Inspectioji — provides  telling 
points  for  this  great  need. 

NEED    FOR    S.    1092'S    ENACTMENT 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  Administration  in 
its  first  major  decision  on  consumer  protec- 
tion has  beaten  a  sharp  retreat  to  satisfy 
those  parts  of  the  fish  industry  which  oppose 
an  effective  inspection  system.  It  Is  even 
more  regrettable  that  the  Administration 
undertook  devious  tactics  In  an  effort  to  sell 
Its  weak  approach  to  fish  Inspection. 

The  Issue  Is  hardly  an  academic  one.  In- 
volved Is: 

An  Industry  which  produces  2.2  billion 
pounds  of  fish  annually  for  human  consump- 
tion in  the  U.S. — about  11  pounds  per  person. 

Health  hazards  which  caused  at  least  28 
outbreaks  with  16  deaths  and  1500  cases  of 
illness  in  the  last  10  years,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Interior  Department,  and  undoubtedly 
many  more  unreported  cases  of  illness  and 
even  death. 

Consumer  problems  which  are  so  serious 
that  FDA's  limited  Inspections  found  one 
out  of  every  five  fish  plants  checked  and  one 
out  of  every  four  fish  sampled  failed  to  com- 
ply with  the  existing  provisions  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 
In  Py  1968,  according  to  the  Administration. 

A  strong,  effective  inspection  system  Is  ob- 
viously needed  In  the  fish  Industry.  That  sys- 
tem must  be  more  than  a  mere  extension  of 
the  FDA's  current  periodic  checks.  It  must 
provide  a  means  for  stopping  deleterious  and 
dangerous  products  at  the  source — In  the 
plants  or  the  vessel. 

Pull-tlme  Inspection  Is  an  absolute  essen- 
tial of  strong  and  effective  fish  Inspection.  S. 
1092  would  provide  It,  as  well  as  other  Im- 
portant safeguards.  We  therefore  again  urge 
the  enactment  of  S.  1092. 


TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS  OP  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  BONDS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  now  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969.  a  measure  designed  to  Insure 
greater  tax  justice.  I  shall  support  this 
wide-ranging  tax  reform  to  achieve  the 
legitimate  objective  of  providing  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  our  tax  burden. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  House- 
passed  bill  contains  three  sections 
which,  if  enacted,  will  adversely  afifect 
the  ability  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  meet  their  capital  require- 
ments. One  would  Impose  a  minimum 
tax  on  individuals  by  a  "limitation  on 
tax  preferences,"  including  among  such 
preferences  interest  on  State  and  local 
securities.  The  second  would  require  that 
individuals  allocate  their  deductions 
between  taxable  and  tax-exempt  in- 
come, including  interest  on  municipal 
bonds.  The  third  would  permit  States  or 
local  governments  to  issue,  at  their  op- 
tion, taxable  bonds,  a  portion  of  the  in- 
terest on  which  would  be  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

As  I  have  stated  previously,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  immunity  of  State  and 
local  governments  in  the  exercise  of 
their  legitimate  functions  from  Federal 
taxation  is  necessary  for  the  preserva- 


tion of  our  constitutionally  delineated 
dual  sovereignty  form  of  government.  I 
also  believe  that  the  centralizing  trends 
in  this  country  have  gone  quite  far 
enough.  I  prefer  to  be  a  "pragmatic  de- 
centralist"  who  believes  that  our  Na- 
tion needs  a  new  federalism  that  will 
encourage  the  placing  of  more  jxjwer 
and  responsibility  with  the  people  at  the 
local  levels  rather  than  with  adminis- 
tratively appointed  officials  in  Washing- 
ton. 

In  attempting  to  insure  a  more  even- 
handed  distribution  of  the  cost  of  sup- 
porting our  Government,  we  must,  of 
course,  consider  not  only  the  distribu- 
tion of  our  Federal  income  tax  burden 
but  must  also  consider  the  fair  distribu- 
tion of  the  total  tax  burden— Federal, 
State,  and  local. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  limit  on  tax 
references  and  the  allocation  of  deduc- 
tions provision  will,  if  adopted  as  passed 
by  the  House,  raise  interest  rates  to  levels 
ciose  to  those  of  corporate  bonds  of 
comparable  rates.  Once  the  tax  exemp- 
tion is  breached  on  outstanding  securi- 
ties, it  is  clear  that  investors  would  have 
little  confidence  that  the  advantages  to 
them  of  holding  tax-exempt  securities 
would  not  be  whittled  away  further.  To 
compensate  them  for  the  higher  risk  in 
purchasing  these  securities,  they  would 
demand  hif^her  interest  rates. 

If  this  in  fact  occurs,  then  the  cost 
of  borrowing  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  increase.  If  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowing increases.  State  and  local  taxes, 
primarily  property  and  sales  taxes,  will 
inevitably  rise.  And,  as  we  all  know,  the 
burden  of  these  regressive  taxes  falls  dis- 
proportionately on  those  in  the  low-  and 
middle-income  groups. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  If  the  objec- 
tive is  to  provide  for  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  total  tax  burden,  as 
I  believe  it  is  and  should  be,  then  this 
Congress  should  not  revoke  or  alter  this 
tax  exemption  in  such  a  way  as  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  borrowing  to  State  and 
local  governments. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  additional 
point.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  sen- 
timent for  tax  reform  stems  from  the 
testimony  given  by  former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Joseph  Barr  concerning  154 
individuals  who  in  the  year  1967  had 
adjusted  gross  incomes  in  excess  of 
$200,000  yet  paid  no  Federal  income 
taxes.  Unfortunately,  the  impression  was 
allowed  to  form  that  this  was  accom- 
plished to  a  large  measure  through 
municipal  bond  ownership.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  this  data  submitted  by 
former  Secretary  Barr  did  not  include 
interest  on  State  and  local  securities 
among  the  tax  reducing  factors  utilized 
by  the  154  individuals.  Interest  on  State 
and  local  securities  is  not  included  within 
gross  income  and  consequently  does  not 
appear  on  the  income  tax  return.  By  far 
the  major  tax  reducing  factors  used  by 
the  oft-cited  154  individuals  in  the  $200,- 
000  aiid  over  bracket  were  charitable 
contributions  and  interest  deductions. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  my  intention 
to  continue  to  oppose  all  encroachments 
upon  this  tax  exemption  that  has  been 
essential  to  local  communities  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  their  much-needed  public  fa- 
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cilitles.  Therefore,  I  shall  at  the  appro- 
priate time  either  introduce  or  enthusi- 
astically support  an  amendment  to  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  designed  to  delete  those 
provisions  adversely  affecting  the  fimc- 
tioning  of  State  and  local  governments. 


APPOINTMENT    OF    J.    FRED    BUZ- 

HARDT,  JR.,  Mccormick,  s.c. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  outstanding  men  and  women 
have  been  appointed  to  high  positions 
in  the  Nixon  administration  and  the 
recent  appointment  of  J.  Fred  Buzhardt, 
Jr.,  of  McCormick,  S.C,  is  another  ex- 
ample in  which  this  Nation  can  take 
pride. 

Mr.  Buzhardt  has  been  named  staff 
director  of  a  special  commission  to  study 
the  organization  and  operations  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  In  this  capacity 
he  will  render  an  important  service  to 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  and 
the  coimtry  as  we  have  seen  that  past 
administrations  have  operated  at  less 
than  full  potential  in  the  critical  areas 
of  national  defense. 

In  the  mid-1960's,  Mr.  Buzhardt  served 
as  my  administrative  assistant  here  in 
the  Senate  and  rendered  a  distinct  serv- 
ice in  that  capacity.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  yoimg  men  it  has  ever  been  my 
pleasure  to  know,  and  yet  he  combines 
that  brilliance  and  keen  intellect  with 
an  ability  to  go  straight  to  the  heart  of 
a  problem  or  issue  and  solve  it.  A  gradu- 
ate of  West  Point  and  first  honor  gradu- 
ate from  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina Law  School,  he  brings  a  great  talent 
to  this  new  position. 

In  addition  to  these  qualities  Mr.  Buz- 
hardt is  a  man  of  the  highest  character. 
He  Is  a  God-fearing  man  and  from  the 
same  mold  that  produced  the  leaders 
which  have  made  this  coimtry  great.  I 
am  sure  he  came  to  Washington  at  a 
personal  and  financial  sacrifice.  He  de- 
scended from  a  truly  outstanding  man 
and  able  lawyer,  the  late  J.  Fred  Buz- 
hardt, Sr.  His  rather  was  my  former  law 
partner  and  had  been  appointed  to  the 
circuit  court  of  South  Carolina  just  prior 
to  his  death. 

America  came  to  what  it  means  to- 
day not  through  the  efforts  of  self-serv- 
ing people  but  through  the  contributions 
of  citizens  like  this  young  man  now  serv- 
ing in  the  Department  of  Defense.  More 
of  his  kind  are  needec  if  our  country  is 
to   meet  the  challenges  of  the   1970's. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  entitled 
"Buzhardt's  Appointment"  was  written 
by  Editor  Sam  Cothran  and  appeared 
in  the  July  8,  1969,  issue  of  the  Aiken 
Standard  &  Review  newspaper  in  Aiken, 
S.C.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Buzhardt's  Appointment 

Fresh  evidence  of  the  Important  roles 
South  Carolinians  are  playing  in  the  Nixon 
administration  came  this  week  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  J.  Fred  Buzhardt  Jr.  of 
McCormick  will  be  staff  director  of  the  spe- 
cial commission  assigned  to  study  the  De- 
fense Department. 

Buzhardt's  appointment  came  hard  on  the 
heels  of  the  promotion  of  Harry  S.  Dent  of 


Columbia  and  St.  Matthews  to  be  White 
House  legal  counsel  and  top  political  advisor 
to  the  President.  Only  last  week,  It  should 
be  noted,  Dent  was  credited  with  a  major  role 
In  the  peaceful  settlement  of  Charleston's 
prolonged    Medical    College   Hospital    strike. 

By  no  coincidence  whatsoever,  both  Dent 
and  Buzhardt  came  to  their  new  posts  after 
service  on  the  staff  of  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond. 
Dent  early  was  named  deputy  legal  counsel 
to  the  President.  Buzhardt,  after  liberal  ob- 
jections blocked  his  appointment  as  Penta- 
gon general  counsel,  wound  up  as  special  as- 
sistant to  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird. 

Political  considerations  aside,  Buzhardt's 
selection  to  head  the  study  commission  staff 
was  an  excellent  choice.  A  West  Pointer,  Buz- 
hardt acquired  the  reputation  of  an  expert 
on  defense  matters  during  his  years  on  Thur- 
mond's  staff.  That  vast  anu  detailed  knowl- 
edge should  now  be  put  to  good  use  In  devis- 
ing ways  to  correct  whatever  it  is  that  ails 
the  vast  and  unwieldy  defense  establishment. 

That  considerable  room  for  improvement 
exists  has  been  made  manifest  by  recent  rev- 
elations of  huge  waste,  fraud  and  slipshod 
methods  In  the  Pentagon's  procurement 
practices. 

The  new  commission  v?ill,  however,  go  far 
beyond  procurement  in  its  year-long  study. 
Recommendations  are  expected  on  organi- 
zation and  management,  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  the  role  of  systems  analysis 
that  was  the  special  forte  and  legacy  of  Rob- 
ert McNamara. 

Out  of  all  this,  we  hope,  will  come  reduc- 
tions in  the  huge  burden  of  defense  spending 
and  enhanced  effectiveness.  With  Buzhardt 
calling  the  shots,  we  do  not  regao'd  these  ex- 
pectations as  incompatible. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  MITCHELL'S 
SPLENDID  PROGRESS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Au- 
gust 18,  1969,  issue  of  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  contains  an  interview 
with  Attorney  Gen.  John  Mitchell,  in 
which  Mr.  Mitchell  discusses  crime  fight- 
ing in  our  Nation  today.  Coincidentally, 
another  vei^y  informative  article,  written 
by  Milton  Viorst,  appeared  in  the 
August  10,  1969,  magazine  section  of 
the  New  York  Times  concerning  Mr. 
Mitchell. 

General  Mitchell  and  his  fine  staff  are 
the  persons  to  whom  credit  can  be  given 
for  the  general  improvement  in  morale 
among  law-enforcement  officers  at  all 
levels  in  the  city,  in  the  State,  and  in  the 
Nation. 

As  the  chief  law-enforcement  officer, 
he  has  initiated  and  supported  programs 
designed  to  reverse  the  trend  toward 
lawless  behavior  on  the  streets.  He  is 
attempting  to  restrict  the  distribution  of 
drugs  and  prosecute  those  responsible 
for  this  distribution.  He  has  undertaken 
to  strike  a  meaningful  blow  at  the  crime 
czars  who  control  the  Mafia  and  all  their 
illegal  activities  by  establishing  perma- 
nent field  offices  in  major  metropolitan 
areas. 

While  serving  as  a  diligent  and  consci- 
entious prosecutor,  he  has  not  neglected 
other  areas  essential  to  the  fair  and  im- 
partial administration  of  justice. 

He  has  presented  to  the  Congress  a 
comprehensive  court  reorganization  plan 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  has  sug- 
gested a  revision  of  the  customs  court.  He 
hEis  taken  steps  to  insure  that  our  Fed- 
eral judges  are  lawyers  who  possess  a  ju- 
dicial temperament  and  legal  insight. 

I  commend  Mr.  Mitchell  for  his  efforts. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  two 
very  informative  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
Aug.  18,  1969) 

PiOHTiNo  Crime  in  America 

(Exclusive  Interview  with  Attorney  General 

John  N.  Mitchell) 

Q.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  from  a  law-en- 
forcement standpoint,  what  do  you  regard  as 
the  biggest  problem  in  the  country. 

A.  The  biggest  problem  In  the  country  is 
crime  In  the  streets — and  how  to  get  at  It. 

Basically,  as  you  know,  street  crime  is 
outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Yet  this  is  the  area  of  the  greatest 
concern  with  the  American  public.  And  what 
we  can  do  in  the  Federal  Government  we're 
going  to  try  to  do. 

Q.  What  Is  the  Federal  Government  doing? 

A.  We,  of  course,  are  using  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  that 
was  provided  In  the  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
which  provides  for  funding  of  local  pro- 
grams to  upgrade  law-enforcement  activi- 
ties— and  Judicial  administration  and  pris- 
on reform. 

It  goes  all  the  way  through  the  whole 
spectrum  of  law  enforcement,  from  the  time 
of  apprehension  of  the  suspect  to  the  time 
of  his  trial  and  Incarceration  In  prison,  and 
ultimate  parole  and  probation. 

The  funds  that  are  available  to  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  are 
provided  by  way  of  capital  grants,  after  the 
plannlng-draft  stage  for  the  upgrading  of 
these  various  activities. 

Within  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  they  also  have  funds  to  be 
tised  for  studies  of  new  programs,  new  meth- 
ods, even  new  hardware. 

Also,  of  course,  the  Federal  Government, 
through  Its  law-enforcement  agencies — from 
the  FBI  through  the  Justice  Department,  the 
Judicial  center  that  deals  with  the  courts, 
and  the  prison  systems  that  we  have — is 
trying  to  lead  the  way  to  better  facilities  and 
better  programs. 

Q.  Is  federal  money  being  used  for  direct 
operations  of  police,  or  only  to  help  police 
Improve  techniques? 

A.  In  both  areas. 

Q.  Win  there  be  more  policemen  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  funds? 

A.  I  think  there  will  probably  be  more 
policemen,  but  they  almost  certainly  will  be 
much  better  policemen.  I  think  that  Is  the 
basis  of  It. 

Primarily,  of  course,  the  costs  of  local  law- 
enforcement  agencies — police  on  the  beat, 
and  so  forth — are  paid  from  funds  that  are 
raised  through  State  and  local  taxation.  But 
the  educational  process  has  been  slow,  and 
these  funds  of  the  Federal  Government  will 
provide  for  the  educational  process,  the 
training  and  the  equipment  that  are  neces- 
saiy  to  upgrade  the  local  law-enforcement 
agencies. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  federal 
legislation  to  give  the  Federal  Government 
a  more  active  role  In  the  enforcement  of 
local  antlcrime  laws? 

A.  I  don't  believe  that  Is  proper  or  neces- 
sary. I  don't  believe  the  Federal  Government, 
for  Instance,  should  have  a  national  police 
force.  We  have  federal  Investigating  services, 
and  I  think  that's  where  we  should  stop. 

The  local  police  forces  should  be  capable 
of  handling  this.  It's  a  matter  of  funding 
and  it's  a  matter  of  training.  And  I  believe 
that  it  properly  should  be  left  with  the 
States  and  municipalities. 

Q.  When  you  say  we  have  federal  Inves- 
tigating services,  do  you  mean  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation? 
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have  Increased  their  requests  for  appropria- 
tion of  money  to  provide  the  manpower  and 
requisites  to  make  these  strike  forces 
effective. 

Q.  Have  these  combined  operations  re- 
sulted in  increased  prosecutions  or 
convictions? 

A.  Yes,  there's  no  question  about  it. 

And  I  would  hasten  to  point  out  that  the 
strike-force  concept  was  not  developed  by 
this  Administration.  It  existed  prior  to  our 
coming  into  office  and  it  has,  in  my  opinion, 
proved  effective  in  two  ways,  both  by  the 
number  of  convictions  and  prosecutions,  but 
also  in  the  deterrent  effect  that  it  has. 

Some  information  that  we  have,  primarily 
from  Informants,  is  that,  as  these  strike 
forces  are  increased  in  manpower  and  num- 
bers, arid  with  the  use  of  wiretapping,  they 
have  deterred  organized  crime  from  under- 
taking certain  activities  that  it  might  other- 
wise be  engageikin. 

Q.  It  Is  often  said  that  organized  crime 
cannot  operate  without  the  co-operation  of 
police  and  political  offiicals.  Is  this  true? 

A.  Well,  there  are  many  of  their  activities 
that  could  not  be  carried  out  without  such 
co-operation  or,  at  least,  without  somebody 
closing  his  eyes.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
in  any  number  of  areas,  and  we  have  legisla- 
tion before  the  Congress  which  will  direct 
Itself  to  that — where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  able  to  get  at,  more  directly, 
the  public  officials.  State  and  local,  who  are 
dealing  with  or  protecting  organized  crime. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  organized  crime? 
Is  that  the  same  thing  we  used  to  call 
"syndicate  crime"? 

A.  Basically,  yes.  It's  Just  another  term.  It 
means  a  combination  of  people  put  together 
to  carry  out  a  common  effort — a  sort  of  Joint 
venture  where  you  have  an  organization  or 
an  organizational  structure  that  carries  out 
these  activities. 

Q.  Is  organized  crime  a  more  serious  prob- 
lem than  unorganized  crime? 

A.  It  depends.  I  think  the  fellow  who's 
mugged  on  the  street  feels  that  local  crime  Is 
more  Important  to  him. 

But  I  think  It's  pretty  well  recognized  that 
organized  crime  takes  out  of  our  economy 
upward  of  50  billion  dollars  a  year,  and  that 
this  money  goes  into  loan-sharking  activity, 
It  goes  Into  the  financing  of  narcotic  trans- 
actions— sometimes  It  goes  into  so-called 
legitimate  businesses,  which  they  use  their 
criminal  profits  to  obtain  control  over.  And, 
of  course,  when  they  do  get  control,  they  re- 
sort to  their  old  criminal  activities  by  push- 
ing prices  up,  or  whatever  may  be  the  par- 
ticular nature  of  the  activity  through  which 
they  can  make  more  money. 

So  crime  In  the  street  may  be  a  more  per- 
sonal problem,  but  the  result  of  the  organized 
crime  that  exists  in  this  country  Is  some- 
thing that  we  should  not  and  just  cannot 
Ignore. 

Q.  Does  organized  crime  contribute  to  the 
increase  of  private  crime  that  is  concerning 
the  American  people? 

A.  Well,  let's  take  a  specific  example  which 
may  illustrate  that: 

There's  no  question  that  organized  crime 
deals  in  narcotics.  People  who  get  hooked 
with  narcotics  have  to  feed  their  habit.  Those 
who  have  no  other  source  of  income  turn 
to  the  commission  of  crimes  in  the  street. 
And  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  recent 
years,  because  of  the  large  number  of  ad- 
dicts, to  get  away  from  the  burglaries  and 
shoplifting  and  so  forth  that  they  used  to 
do  previously,  because  the  fences  are  being 
overrun  with  merchandise  to  the  point  where 
the  market  for  stolen  goods  Is  down.  Now 
these  people  who  are  on  the  narcotics  habit 
go  directly  to  the  crimes  of  violence,  such 
as  robbery,  in  order  to  obtain  quick  money 
to  buy  their  narcotics  to  satisfy  the  habit. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  enlarging  the  rights  of  crim- 
inal suspects  are  a  contributing  factor  to 
the  rise  In  crime? 


A.  I  believe  that  If  they  are — and  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  anybody  has  made  a  direct  study 
on  the  subject  matter — It  would  be  relatively 
a  small  effect. 

There's  no  question  that  the  Court  has 
expanded  the  rights  of  the  Individual,  and 
there's  no  question  that.  In  the  expansion 
of  those  rights,  there  has  been  an  effect  upon 
society. 

One  of  the  detrimental  aspects  of  it,  I 
think,  has  been  the  psychological  effect  on 
the  police.  They  feel  that  they've  been 
handcuffed  by  some  of  these  Court  decisions. 
But,  here  again,  if  a  particular  police  de- 
partment had  adequate  Instruction  and 
training,  I  believe  that  some  of  the  results 
of  these  decisions  could  be  reasonably  over- 
come. So  that,  while  Court  decisions  have 
hampered  the  police,  perhaps  they  have  not 
hampered  them  as  much  as  we  have  been 
led  to  believe. 

By  this  I  don't  condone  the  decisions,  but 
I'm  answering  your  question  as  to  the  pos- 
sible effect  of  them. 

Q.  This  great  crime  wave  seems  to  be  a 
phenomenon  of  the  last  several  years — or 
decade,  anyway.  Has  America,  all  of  a  sudden, 
turned  into  a  lawless  nation? 

A.  I  don't  believe  that  America  is  a  lawless 
nation.  That  would  be  taking  it  too  far. 

I  believe  that  there  are  numbers  of  reasons 
for  the  crime  rise.  As  you  know,  the  age  of 
the  criminal  that's  incarcerated  in  the  State 
and  federal  penal  institutions  has  been  going 
down  and  down  and  down.  I  think  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  rise  comes  from  the  fact 
that  youth  is  in  rebellion  and  disturbance 
for  any  number  of  reasons.  Not  being  a 
sociologist,  I  can't  tell  you  all  of  them.  But 
I  believe  that  it's  Just  a  part  of  the  times. 

Here  you  get  back  to  the  narcotics  ques- 
tion. People  start  experimenting  with  one 
type  of  narcotic,  and  they  go  on  to  the 
harder  narcotics.  All  of  a  sudden,  they're  in- 
volved in  a  process  that  they  require  funds 
to  support. 

Some  of  our  social  problems  also  are  factors 
that  have  caused  the  crime  rate  to  rise.  This 
Is  equally  true,  I  believe,  with  some  of  the 
minority  groups  who  have  turned  to  crime  as 
an  expression  of  contempt  for  our  society — 
rightly  or  wrongly,  depending  upon  what 
their  individual  situations  might  be,  and 
what  their  standards  of  living  or  their  local 
control  might  be,  either  parentally  or  other- 
wise. 

Q.  You  mentioned  youth  in  rebellion.  What 
should  be  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  dealing  with  campus  riots  and  demonstra- 
tions? 

A.  The  role  of  the  Federal  Government,  I 
think,  should  be  that  provided  in  the  exist- 
ing statutes.  I  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  look  to  the  hard-core  nihilists 
who  intend  to  destroy  oiu"  educational  in- 
stitutions and  who  have  so  demonstrated  by 
moving  among  the  institutions  across  State 
lines  to  carry  out  these  Intended  functions. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  same  Individuals  show 
up  In  one  campus  rebellion  after  another? 

A.  This  is  correct. 

As  for  the  areas  of  reasonable  dissent  on 
the  campus — of  course,  that's  outside  of  what 
we  are  talking  about.  With  respect  to  some- 
body who  violates  the  law  by  creating  a  dis- 
turbance of  trespass  or  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, this  is  an  area  where  local  prosecu- 
tion should  handle  any  criminal  activities — 
and,  of  course,  the  primtu-y  responsibility 
rests  with  the  administrators  of  the  Institu- 
tions. 

Q.  Have  charges  been  brought  against  any 
of  these  people  who  cross  State  lines  to 
foment  trouble  on  the  campuses? 

A.  There  nave  not  been  any  indictments  as 
yet.  There  are  a  number  of  investigations 
under  way. 

Q.  Are  you  investigating  the  activities  of 
these  Itinerant  troublemakers  on  the  csim- 
puses? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  and  we  have  been  for  some  time. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  indictments? 
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A.  I  would  say,  as  of  this  moment,  that 
there  would  be  Indictments. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  identify  organiza- 
tions that  you  regard  as  being  lawless  or 
subversive? 

A.  I  think  It's  the  acts  of  the  Individuals 
that  you  identify.  The  "organizations  "  that 
operate  in  this  particular  area  are  pur- 
posely— by  design  and  with  good  legal  ad- 
vice— not  very  tightly  structured.  They  op- 
erate in  a  loose,  confederate  sort  of  manner, 
so  that  they  do  not  come  within  some  of  the 
statutes  under  which  we  might  be  able  to 
get  at  them.  But  by  their  very  habits  and  by 
their  activities  and  by  the  results,  you  know 
that  this  Is  not  an  individual  undertaking — 
that  there  is  work  in  concert.  The  results 
have  shown  that. 

Q.  Is  accumulating  good,  hard  evidence  on 
a  thing  like  that  very  difficult? 

A.  It  Is  quite  difficult,  because  you  have 
to  show  an  Intent  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  moving  across  State  lines  to  an- 
other State,  as  well  as  proving  that  he  did 
participate  in  or  cause  a  riot. 

Q.  Are  you  "bugging"  loiy  of  these  peo- 
ple— listening  In  on  them  by  electronic  de- 
vices? 

A.  No,  we're  not  "bugging"  any  of  them. 

Q.  Could  you  use  Information  as  evidence 
if  you  got  it  by  "bugging"  or  wiretapping  a 
group  discussing  a  plot? 

A  If  the  evidence  was  obtained  from  legal 
wiretapping,  it  could  be  used  as  evidence  to 
show  the  Intent  of  the  parties  involved. 

WHEN   TO   USE  WDIETAPPING 

Q.  What  are  the  plans  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment on  the  use  of  wiretapping  and 
"bugging"  to  obtain  evidence? 

A.  Our  plans,  of  course,  are  to  use  it  wher- 
ever it  Is  legally  available.  And,  of  course. 
In  the  area  we're  talking  about  now — away 
from  national  security — we  use  It  In  con- 
nection with  organized  crime  and  as  the  stat- 
ute permits,  but  the  occasions  don't  very 
Often  occur  in  connection  with  major  crimes. 

We  have  found  it  to  be  quite  effective  In 
the  area  of  organized  crime — in  fact,  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  effective  tools  that  we 
have.  I  don't  think  there's  any  question  but 
that  wiretapping,  particularly  In  the  area  of 
organized  crime,  Is  the  most  important  fac- 
tor that  we  have  going  for  us. 

Q.  Will  courts  accept  evidence  obtained 
by  wiretapping? 

A.  Yes.  they  will  accept  It  if  the  surveil- 
lance was  legal  to  begin  with. 

Q  How  is  that  established?  Do  you  have 
to  get  authority  from  a  court  to  make  the 
surveillance? 

A.  In  this  area,  we  do.  The  statute  au- 
thorizing this,  which  was  part  of  this  Omni- 
bus Crime  bill  last  fall,  provides  a  specific 
procedure  as  to  how  you  obtain  court  orders 
under  which  wiretapping  may  be  used.  To 
obtain  that  court  order,  you  have  to  show 
the  Judge  that  there  is  reasonable  probabil- 
ity that  a  crime  is  being  committed,  and 
that  the  wiretapping  Is  going  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  that. 

Q.  Does  showing  have  to  be  made  in  open 
court? 

A.  No,  it  does  not.  It's  made  by  affidavit  of 
the  knowledgeable  parties,  whether  it  be  an 
FBI  agent  or  Secret  Service  agent,  or  who- 
ever It  may  be.  These  affidavits  are  filed  in 
the  court.  And  they  are  not  disclosed  until 
the  statute  requires  it,  which  Is  sometime 
after  the  event  takes  place. 

Q.  So  that  a  suspect  can't  go  to  a  court 
clerk's  office  and  look  up  the  record  to  see 
whether  you're  "bugging"  him — 

A.  No.  But  at  a  later  date  he  is  advised 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  "bugged." 

Q.  Do  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  up  to 
this  point  give  you  assurance  that  this  type 
of  evidence  wlli  be  accepted  when  appeals 
are  made  to  the  Supreme  Court? 

A.  We  have  no  absolute  assurance.  But  we 
feel  that  on  the  basis  of  cases  that  have 
been  decided,  with  the  express  authorization 


of  Congress,  and  with  the  procedure  provided 
for  in  the  statute — where  it  is  court-moni- 
tored— they  should  uphold  It.  We  feel  they 
will. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  problem  In  the  total 
crime  picture  Is  the  repeater — the  criminal 
with  a  past  record? 

A.  Roughly  40  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  people  who  have 
been  Incarcerated  in  penal  institutions  for 
crimes  land  back  In  prison. 

If  we  can  get  at  this  problem  of  recidivism 
through  better  training  of  prisoners  under 
more  modern  "ondltions,  we  will  be  able  to 
make  a  big  hole  In  the  total  crime  figures. 

Q.  What  about  preventive  detention — Jail- 
ing a  suspect  wltlaout  bond  while  he  awaits 
trial?  Can  you  do  this  and  protect  society 
without  Jeopardizing  the  individual's  rights? 

A.  We  feel  that  the  legislation  we  have 
proposed  to  Congress  does  Just  that.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  bill  does  protect  the  Individual 
by  restricting  its  application  to  certain  types 
of  crime  and  by  requiring  hearings  in  court. 
At  the  same  time,  of  course,  it  does  what  It's 
designed  to — and  that  is  to  help  protect 
society. 

Q.  What  are  the  most  Important  things 
that  have  to  be  done  to  make  our  system  of 
criminal  Justice  function  better? 

A.  Starting  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder, 
we  must  upgrade  the  police  forces,  both  in 
their  efficiency  and  also  In  their  relationship 
to  the  community.  One  of  the  problems  that 
have  existed  in  the  law-enforcement  area  is 
that  police  in  many,  many  areas  have  not 
had  a  good  relationship  with  the  community. 
Some  people — particularly  in  the  minority 
groups — look  upon  the  police  as  an  Invading 
army  v/hcn  a  squad  car  comes  through.  So 
this  Is  an  area  In  which  work  can  be  done. 

Secondly,  we  should  provide  speedier  trials, 
so  that  we  don't  have  to  worry  about  pre- 
ventive detention  to  keep  a  fellow  from  com- 
mitting additional  crimes  whll-  out  on  bail. 
This,  of  course,  means  an  upgrading  of  our 
courts,  both  by  their  processes  and  by  their 
numbers  of  Judges  and  facilities.  But.  more 
Importantly,  It  means  making  sure  that  we 
have  enough  prosecutors,  so  they  can  present 
their  cases  when  the  Judges  are  able  to  hear 
them,  and  that  they  are  competent  to  con- 
duct the  trial  in  an  appropriate  way. 

Also,  It  means  providing  an  adequate  sup- 
ply cf  defense  counsel.  In  man;,  areas  of 
this  country,  we're  grossly  undermanned  to 
take  care  of  the  rights  of  the  defendants. 
Also,  you  often  get  private  lawyers  assigned 
to  cases  who  are  not  qualified  to  try  a  crim- 
inal-law case.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  I  feel  strongly  that  we  need  a  good 
public-defender  system:  not  only  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  accused,  but  also  to  help 
us  to  exptedlte  our  trials. 

Beyond  that,  we  need  to  Improve  our  penal 
Institutions,  which  are  way  behind  the  times. 
If  we  have  better  penal  institutions — with 
better  training  and  better  programs — that 
will  permit  earlier  release  of  prisoners,  and 
their  release  under  conditions  where  there  is 
less  likelihood  that  they  will  go  back  to 
crime. 

WHAT'S    WRONG    IN    PRISONS 

Q.  Wliat  is  basically  wrong  with  our  penal 
system? 

A.  Too  many  people  have  looked  upon 
prisons  as  a  place  to  put  somebody  and  leave 
him  for  a  period  of  time,  and  then  dump 
him  back  out  on  the  streets  without  proper 
programs  for  rehabilitation. 

These  programs  should  go  all  the  way  from 
vocational  education  and  training  through 
psychiatric  treatment  to  many  other  things 
that  can  be  helpful  to  the  individual. 

There  is  much  too  little  concern  about 
these  penal  institutions  and  what  goes  on  in 
them.  I  think  that  this  is  quite  natural,  be- 
cause those  in  the  legislative  bodies  who  have 
to  appropriate  money  for  public  purposes 
find  it  less  appetizing  to  appropriate  monies 
for  a  prison  than  they  do  for  a  hospital  or  a 


school  or  a  parkway.  There  are  only  so 
many  tax  dollars  around.  And,  unfortunately, 
the  penal  Institutions  are  very  low  on  the 
list  of  priorities. 

But  If  we're  going  to  do  this  Job  propierly, 
we  have  to  upgrade  the  penal  Institutions — 
not  only  the  federal  ones,  which  are  better 
than  most  States',  but  particularly  the  State 
institutions. 

The  basic  aim  should  be  to  rehabilitate  a 
prisoner.  If  his  term  In  the  Institution  Is 
just  a  time  to  learn  better  his  trade  as  a 
criminal,  then  when  he  gets  out  he's  going 
to  return  to  his  criminal  ways. 

Q.  Can  a  criminal  actually  be  rehabilitated? 
Or  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  the  "criminal 
mind,"  a  warped  personality  that  simply 
can't  be  rehabilitated? 

A.  Well,  I  would  possibly  subscribe  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  some  habitual  criminals 
that  It's  very,  very  difficult  to  get  at.  But  I 
don't  think  anybody  has  proved  that  there 
Is  a  "criminal  mind."  I  think  it's  a  situation 
that  develops  because  of  environment  and 
circumstances. 

I  think  that  most  penologists  would  sub- 
scribe to  the  thought  that  you  can  convert 
almost  anybody  If  you  have  the  means,  the 
time  and  the  other  requirements  to  do  It. 
And  this  is  particularly  true  In  this  day  and 
age,  when  so  many  of  our  criminals  who  are 
incarcerated  are  so  young.  The  average  age  in 
the  federal  institutions  is  in  the  208.  They 
are  much  more  susceptible  to  change  and 
correction  than  are  the  old-liners  who  have 
been  through  the  mill. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  think  it  might  take 
you  and  your  program  to  turn  the  crime  rise 
around  and  start  bringing  the  nation's  crime 
rate  down? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  could  even  make 
a  good  guess  on  that.  It's  a  monumental  un- 
dertaking that  needs  complete  co-operation 
of  the  State  and  local  governments.  And 
when  I  say  "co-operation."  I  mean  that  they 
havj  to  look  at  their  own  house,  look  at  their 
own  financial  requirements,  and  provide 
what's  necessary  in  these  areas  that  we've 
been  discussing.  Unless  this  is  done  by  the 
State  and  local  governments,  what  we  can  do 
at  the  federal  level  Is  not  going  to  make  a 
verv  great  dent  in  it. 

Q.  What  about  Washington,  D.C.,  the  na- 
tion's capital,  which  Is  under  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion? Do  you  think  you  are  going  to  be  able 
to  make  a  dent  in  the  crime  problem  here? 

A.  This  is  the  place  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has.  In  co-operation  with  the  city 
government.  Jurisdiction  over  crime  in  the 
streets.  And  we  believe  that  the  program 
that  we  have  put  together  here  can  be  a 
model  for  use  throughout  the  country. 

Bear  In  mind  that  most  of  our  programs 
for  Washington  have  not  been  authorized 
yet  by  Congress.  But  once  we  get  our  author- 
izations and  our  appropriations  from  the 
Congress,  I  think  that  we  can  turn  this  crime 
problem  around  quite  directly  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  think  we  will  make  quite  a 
dent  in  crime  here. 

Q.  Are  you  encountering  acceptance  or  op- 
position In  the  program  that  you've  proposed 
for  the  District  of  Columbia? 

A.  I  think  there's  been  basic  acceptance  of 
it.  Parts  of  it.  of  course,  have  fallen  into  the 
controversial  area.  But  I  would  believe  that 
we  will  get  our  legislation  through.  And  I 
believe  we  will  get  our  appropriations 
through. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Federal  Government 
should  have  task  forces  to  deal  with  big- 
city  riots? 

A.  I  think  the  Federal  Government's  ac- 
tivities and  powers  in  this  area  are  appro- 
priate as  they  now  exist.  Civil  disturbances 
are  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  State 
and.  of  course,  the  local  police  forces. 

The  Federal  Government  does  have  plans 
and  programs  for  these  areas.  We  have  our 
community-relations  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  When  there  are  indications 
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Q.  Does  that  new  program  put  the  total 
enforcement  burden  on  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment? 

A.  No.  We  do  not  have  the  total  compli- 
ance burden,  because  the  Department  of 
HEW  still  has  Its  statutory  powers  and  obli- 
gations with  respect  to  the  termination  of 
federal  aid  if  there  is  not  compliance  by  the 
school  district. 

Q.  Isn't  It  a  part  of  that  new  policy  to 
make  greater  use  of  court  actions  to  compel 
school  desegregation  than  has  been  done  in 
the  past? 

A.  That  Is  correct. 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  change? 

A.  There  are  a  number  of  purposes.  Pri- 
marily, the  one  that  is  most  lmix>rtant,  in 
our  opinion,  la  that,  by  going  Into  court 
against  a  school  district  that  has  had  its 
federal  aid  terminated,  we  make  it  possible 
for  federal  aid  to  be  restored  so  that  the 
ones  who  need  It  are  going  to  get  the  federal 
aid. 

It's  rather  nonproductive  to  have  a  school 
district  that  is  not  in  compliance  and  is  not 
getting  federal  aid.  The  ones  who  are  hurt 
by  this  are  the  pupils  that  the  Act  is  sup- 
posed to  help.  They  begin  to  lose  their 
school-lunch  money,  their  Negro  teachers  are 
not  paid — and  all  of  the  penalties  fall  upon 
the  ones  who  are  supposed  to  be  benefited. 

But  when  we  go  into  court,  we  can  have 
the  federal  funds  restored  and,  of  course,  the 
court  will  order  the  school  district  to 
Integrate. 

Q.  When  are  funds  restored  to  that 
school — the  moment  you  file  the  suit? 

A.  Hopefully  so,  under  an  appropriate 
court  order.  HEW  restores  the  funds  when 
they  feel  that  the  court  has  properly  acted 
in  the  particular  circumstances. 

Q.  Does  this  system  of  court  suits  produce 
desegregation  faster  than  relying  on  cutting 
off  federal  funds? 

A.  Well,  when  we  came  Into  office,  we  found 
that  there  were  a  great  number  of  school 
districts  where  the  funds  were  cut  off  and 
nothing  ever  happened.  They  were  still  run- 
ning their  segregated  schools. 

Q.  Is  a  court  suit  one  way  to  get  at  a 
district  which  has  decided  that  it  would 
rather  do  without  federal  funds  than  de- 
segregate? 

A.  It's  the  only  way  we  have  to  get  at 
them. 

Whether  it's  fast  or  slow,  we  feel  that  It's 
going  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  than 
what  had  been  happening  before.  We've 
found — and  I'm  sure  you  know  from  your 
readings — that  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
amount  of  resistance  In  the  South,  where 
they  litigate  everything  as  far  as  they  can 
take  it. 

Now.  the  new  system  that  we  have  worked 
out  would  have  a  desegregation  plan  for  a 
district  designed  by  HEW  educators  and  the 
local  educators  in  concert.  And  then,  of 
course,  when  the  plan  is  confirmed  by  the 
order  of  the  court,  it  becomes  an  obligation 
of  the  school  district  to  carry  It  out. 

We  believe — and  I  think  that  our  experi- 
ences to  date  have  proven  it — that  by  bring- 
ing in  educators  out  of  HEW  to  sit  down 
with  the  school-district  educators  under  a 
court  order,  they're  going  to  agree  on  a  de- 
segregation plan  in  a  substantial  number 
of  the  cases. 

We  don't  expect  everybody  to  get  into 
agreement.  The  courts  are  going  to  have  to 
order  some  of  them  to  do  so,  or  order  a  de- 
segregation plan.  But  we  feel  that  there  Is 
going  to  be  much  more  co-operatlon  under  an 
educationally  designed  plan  than  In  the  past, 
where  there  has  been  nothing  but  adversary 
court  proceedings,  where  the  court  directed 
a  desegregation  plan. 

Q.  What  do  you  use  as  standards  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  school  district  is  discriminat- 
ing Illegally  on  the  basis  of  race? 

A.  It's  a  matter  of  degree,  and  each  school 
district  has  to  be  considered  separately.  And, 


of  course,  it  depends  upon  which  area  of  the 
country  you're  dealing  in. 

As  you  know,  In  the  South,  when  the 
Brown  case  was  decided  In  1954,  there  were 
dual  school  systems,  a  black  school  system 
and  a  white  school  system,  set  up  by  law. 
That  is  de  jure  discrimination — and,  of 
course,  unconstitutional  segregation. 

In  the  North,  you  have  housing  patterns 
which  produce  a  de  facto  segregation. 

Q.  Is  de  facto  segregation  unconstitu- 
tional? 

A.  No.  There  has  been  no  court  decision, 
to  my  knowledge,  that  you  have  to  break  up 
a  de  facto  school  district.  But  If  you  have  a 
clear  black  school  system  and  a  clear  white 
school  system,  you  know  that  there  Is  dis- 
crimination, and  that  those  have  to  be 
brought  Into  a  unitary  school  system. 

Now,  as  to  the  number  of  people — blacks 
and  whites — who  have  to  be  In  a  particular 
school,  or  the  facilities  that  you  provide  for 
them,  or  the  other  facets  Involved  in  order 
to  eliminate  discrimination  and  segrega- 
tion— that  is  a  matter  of  fact  to  be  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  each  individual  dis- 
trict. 

Q.  Suppose  you  have  a  huge  city  area,  such 
as  Harlem  In  New  York,  that  Is  almost  totally 
black,  so  that  Its  neighborhood  schools  are 
totally  black:  Should  anything  be  done  about 
that,  to  get  a  racial  mix  In  those  schools? 

A.  You  can't  say  that  New  York  City  is 
discriminating  as  you  can  in  some  Southern 
city  that  has — or  had — a  dual  system. 

What  you  have  in  Harlem  is  a  de  facto 
situation  that  results  from  housing  patterns, 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  It  Is  practical  to 
upset  such  a  picture  at  this  time. 

We  do  think — as  we've  expressed  with  re- 
spect to  Chicago — that  you  can  certainly 
change  your  faculty  around  so  that  you  do 
get  a  racial  mixture.  And  long-range  plans 
in  areas  like  this  should  be  to  locate  your 
physical  plants  of  the  schools  to,  hopefully, 
break  Into  this  de  facto  segregation. 

But  the  concept  of  busing  children  from 
Harlem  to  the  Bronx  or  from  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  to  Queens  has  been  tried  and  it 
hasn't  been  very  successful — to  the  point 
where,  I  believe,  they've  totally  abandoned  It. 

Q.  Unsuccessful  In  what  regard? 

A.  It  was  unsuccessful  to  the  point  that 
the  educational  process  was  hampered  and 
the  parents  rebelled — parents  of  both  races. 

ONE     APPROACH     ON     SCHOOLS 

Q.  If  de  facto  segregation  Is  not  Illegal 
what  can  the  Government  do  about  It? 

A.  As  I  say,  there  are  degrees  in  each  school 
district  that  you  have  to  look  at  to  see  how 
desegregation  should  be  brought  about — if  it 
should  be  brought  about. 

Q.  In  your  Joint  statement  with  HEW  on 
July  3,  you  said:  "We  will  start  a  substantial 
program  in  those  districts  where  school  dis- 
crimination exists  because  of  racial  patterns 
in  housing."  What  did  you  mean  by  that? 

A.  One  thing  you  can  do,  of  course.  Is  to  go 
after  desegregation  of  the  faculty.  Faculty 
does  not  necessarily  relate  to  housing  pat- 
terns. 

Q.  In  trying  to  Integrate  faculties,  do  you 
see  a  problem  in  the  fact  that,  by  virtue  of 
seniority  or  union  contracts,  many  teachers 
have  been  given  the  right  to  choose  where 
they  are  going  to  teach? 

A.  This  is  a  problem.  But  you  may  find,  as 
this  procedure  develops,  that  contracts  writ- 
ten by  school  boards  will  be  different. 

Q.  Is  there  danger  that  many  teachers  may 
quit  If  ordered  to  teach  In  black  slum 
schools? 

A.  This  could  possibly  be  an  effect  in  some 
cases,  but  hopefully  not.  Hopefully,  the 
teachers  will  recognize  that  this  Is  the  law 
of  the  land  Imposed  on  the  school  board,  and 
that  they  will  respect  it  and  honor  it. 

Q.  Aren't  some  Northern  school  districts 
being  compelled  to  break  up  de  facto  segrega- 
tion? 
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A.  It  Is  being  done  In  some  cases  where 
the  physical  facilities  permit  It  and  other 
circumstances  warrant  it. 

Q.  Must  local  school  authorities.  In  plan- 
ning futtare  schools  and  in  hiring  faculty, 
arrange  their  programs  in  such  a  way  as  to 
minimize  de  facto  segregation?  Or  are  they 
permitted  to  plan  so  as,  in  effect,  to  per- 
petuate It? 

A.  They  are  not  permitted  to  perpetuate 
It  where  the  circumstances  are  involved  m 
a  particular  court  proceeding.  There  have 
been  court  orders  directing  the  closing  of 
certain  schools  to  bring  about  integration. 
Hopefully,  that  won't  be  necessary  in  the 
future.  We  hope  to  get  the  kind  of  co-opera- 
tion that  will  not  require  such  drastic  meas- 
ures as  closing  schools,  and  hence  putting 
bigger  burdens  on  some  classrooms. 

Q.  These  court  orders  you  mentioned — 
are  they  orders  of  federal  courts  or  State 
courts? 
A.  These  are  federal-court  orders. 
Q.  Does  that  mean  that  federal  courts 
are.  In  effect,  requiring  the  breakup  of  de 
facto  segregation? 

A.  Not  necessarily.  They  could  be  breaking 
what  Is  really  a  de  Jure  situation  We  have 
cases  In  some  places  where  school  districts 
have  been  drawn  so  as  almost  to  create  an 
all-black  system  and  an  all-white  system. 
Tliis  Is  not  necessarily  limited  to  the  South. 
It  is  taking  place  in  the  North,  also. 

Q.  You  recently  proposed  that.  Insteid  of 
extending  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  which 
suspends  literacy  tests  in  som»"  .Southern 
States,  a  new  law  should  be  passed  susi>end- 
ing  literacy  tests  in  all  the  States.  That  pro- 
posal seems  to  have  run  into  strong  opposi- 
tion. What  Is  the  argument  against  It? 

A.  The  basic  argument,  as  I  understand 
it,  against  my  voting-rights  plan  is  that  it 
may  prevent  the  passage  of  any  voting-rights 
legislation  between  now  and  Aug.  6,  1970, 
when  the  1965  Act.  or  some  of  Its  provisions, 
expire.  In  my  mind,  that  is  not  a  valid  objec- 
tion tintll  such  time  as  they  take  the  matter 
to  the  committees  ana  the  floor  and  get  their 
reading  on  Its  chances  for  passage.  They 
haven't  convinced  me  that  a  new  bill  cannot 
be  passed  before  the  old  law  expires. 

There  Is  also  objection — mistaken,  in  my 
opinion — to  our  proposed  change  In  the 
method  by  which  the  Justice  Department 
deals  with  new  State  or  local  voting  regula- 
tions. 

Section  5  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act 
has  a  provision  that.  If  a  State  legislature  or 
a  local  legislative  body  passes  legislation  that 
might  impinge  upon  an  individual's  voting 
rights,  this  legislation  or  ordinance  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  he 
makes  a  determination  as  to  whether  It  does 
impinge  upon  these  rights. 

Our  bill  proWdes  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Instead  of  reviewing  this  legislation, 
would  have  powers  to  go  into  the  district 
where  the  act  was  passed  with  a  three-Judge 
court  with  powers  to  obtain  restraining  or- 
ders and  injunctions  to  stop  local  officials 
from  Impinging  upon  the  voting  rights  of  the 
Individual.  This  would  apply  everywhere  in 
the  country,  not  Just  in  the  South.  We  also, 
of  course,  would  continue  the  Act's  powers  to 
use  federal  registrars  and  examiners,  which 
have  proved  so  successful. 

Now,  the  controversy  comes  about  as  to 
whether  or  not  our  bill  Is  stronger  than  the 
existing  bill.  We  have  found  that  when  peo- 
ple. In  the  seven  States  that  are  now  covered 
by  the  '65  Act.  decided  that  they  were  going 
to  try  to  Impinge  upon  the  voting  rights  of 
individuals,  their  legislation  or  their  ordi- 
nances were  not  submitted  to  the  Justice 
Department  for  a  review.  They  Just  went 
ahead  and  Impinged  on  the  rights  of  the 
voters.  Then  the  Justice  Department  had  to 
go  to  a  one-Judge,  local  federal  court  without 
the  powers  that  we  seek  in  the  new  measure, 
and  litigate  that  matter  all  the  way  through 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  on  up  to  the 
Supreme  Cotirt. 


Our  measure  provides  a  three-judge  dis- 
trict court,  from  which  we  would  have  a  di- 
rect appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

So  It's  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  which  is 
the  most  effective. 

We  not  only  think  that  our  proposal  is 
very  effective,  but  we  have  also  found  that 
it  is  practically  Impossible  for  somebody  to 
sit  in  the  Justice  Department  and  take  a 
piece  of  cold  legislation  by  a  board  of  super- 
visors of  some  county  down  South,  and  make 
a  judgment  as  to  whether  this  was  done  with 
an  Intent  to  impinge  upon  the  voting  rights 
of  some  individual. 

Q.  Would  this  new  proposed  legislation  on 
voting  strengthen  the  Federal  Government's 
hand  In  prosecuting  election  frauds? 

A.  Not  this  particular  legislation.  However, 
we  do  have  in  our  proposed  bill  a  recom- 
mendation that  there  be  appointed  a  presi- 
dential advisory  committee  that  would  rec- 
ommend legislation  in  that  area,  as  well  as 
a  review  of  this  total  matter  of  voting,  par- 
ticularly   with    respect    to    minority    groups. 

Q.  If  a  person's  vote  Is  Invalidated.  In  ef- 
fect, by  a  vote  fraud.  Isn't  that  a  denial  of 
his   voting   rights? 

A.  There  is  no  question  about  It.  and  this 
is  exactly  what  wc  said  in  our  testimony 
before  a   congressional  committee. 

We  think  that  the  results  of  the  '68  elec- 
tion that  are  under  Intensive  consideration 
will  provide  Information  that  this  advisory 
commission  can  use  to  recommend  legisla- 
tion. 

Our  bill  contains  another  very  Important 
provision,  and  that  is  with  respect  to  resi- 
dency requirements.  There  were  5.5  million 
people  denied  the  right  to  vote  in  the  1968 
presidential  election  because  they  had  moved 
within  a  particular  period  of  time  out  of  one 
election  district  into  another.  Our  bill  would 
get  at  that.  In  presidential  elections,  those 
Individuals  who  move  would  either  vote  In 
their  new  area  of  residency  or  by  absentee 
ballot  in  the  place  from  which  they  had 
moved. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  will  succeed  in  get- 
ting your  voting  measure  passed  by  Con- 
gress? 

A.  I  don't  know  If  I  can  count  noses  up 
there,  but  I  would  be  surprised  if  we  did 
not  have  a  good  opportunity  to  win. 

GtJIDELINES    FOR     MERGERS 

Q.  Turning  to  another  subject:  Is  yoiu  De- 
partment out  to  break  up  these  new  "con- 
glomerate" companies? 

A.  We  do  not  file  suits  against  conglomer- 
ates as  such.  We  bring  suits  against  mergers 
that,  in  otir  opinion,  violate  the  antitrust 
laws,  whether  or  not  they  involve  the  expan- 
sion of  a  conglomerate-type  corporation. 

Q.  Are  there  any  guidelines  that  a  busi- 
ness executive  can  follow  to  know  whether 
a  merger  he  i£  contemplating  will  be 
attacked? 

A.  Some  guidelines  were  Issued  during  the 
Johnson  Administration  dealing,  in  part, 
with  mergers,  including  conglomerate  merg- 
ers. They  have  no  legal  effect,  but  do  spell 
out  the  poUcies  that  are  followed  in  general 
by  the  Department,  subject  to  variations  de- 
pending on  the  cl'cumstances  of  any  partic- 
ular case.  In  a  general  way,  these  guidelines 
are  still  applicable. 

In  addition,  we  have  adopted  a  more  di- 
rect approach  to  the  Job  of  keeping  the  busi- 
nessman informed.  We  have  opened  our 
doors  to  the  point  that  we  will  sit  down 
and  talk  with  anyone  about  a  prospective 
merger  or  acquisition.  We  do  not  require  any 
formal  submission  of  a  plan  or  formal  re- 
quest for  ruling. 

Q.  But  is  there  some  change  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's attitude  toward  the  conglomerate 
mergers? 

A.  Yes.  In  the  light  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Celler-Kefauver  Amendment  of 
the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act  in  1950,  and  the 
decisions  that  have  been  banded  down  by 


the  courts,  we  feel  that  the  law  gives  vis  some 
tools  for  dealing  with  the  conglomerate  merg- 
ers that  the  previous  Administration  ap- 
parently did  not  feel  existed. 

Q.  Is  that  why  you  have  filed  suit  against 
some  mergers  that  took  shape  before  you 
came  into  office,  and  that  had  not  been  at- 
tacked by  the  Democrats? 

A.  I  think  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that 
the  Johnson  Administration  did  not  feel  that 
the  law  provided  the  means  of  attacking 
some  of  these  mergers.  Now,  we  feel  that 
these  conglomerate  mergers  have  to  be  con- 
sidered oil  an  Individual  basis.  At  the  same 
time,  Mr.  McLaren  (Richard  W.  McLaren, 
Assistant  Attorney  General  In  charge  of  the 
Antitrust  Division]  and  I  have  made  it  clear 
that  we  believe  that  there  is  a  great  prob- 
ability that  very  large  corporations  will  be 
violating  the  antitrust  laws  when  they  en- 
gage in  mergers  or  acquisitions.  But  these 
activities  do  have  to  be  considered  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

We  recently  decided  not  to  oppose  the 
merger  of  Amerada  Petroleum  and  Hess  Oil 
Corporation,  two  very  big  companies,  because 
it  appeared  that  competition  would  be  In- 
creased and  not  diminished  by  the  merger. 
There  are  other  mergers  which  we  are  con- 
sidering right  now  which  we  will  probably 
not  oppose  for  the  same  reason. 

Q.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  a  very  large  com- 
pany— whether  it  is  a  conglomerate  or  not — 
will  probably  draw  fire  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment if  it  takes  over  a  company  that 
is  one  of  the  leaders  In  an  industry? 

A.  Yes,  because  the  facts  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  Indicate  an  actual  or  potential  weak- 
ening of  competition,  in  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  That  is  the  basis  on  which 
we  have  to  decide  whether  to  file  suit. 

Q.  Suppose  a  company  buys  out  a  principal 
competitor  in  Its  own  line  of  business — 

A.  If  their  combined  share  of  the  market 
after  the  acquisition  is  as  little  as  5  percent 
of  total  sales,  there  are  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions that  hold  the  acquisition  to  be  illegal. 

Q.  Are  you  planning  to  propose  any  new 
legislation  to  deal  with  mergers? 

A.  A  number  of  committees  of  Congress 
are  studying  the  current  wave  of  mergers.  We 
have  no  objection  to  dew  legislation.  In  the 
meantime,  we  will  proceed  to  apply  the  laws 
we  now  have.  I  might  point  out  that  there 
is  a  task  force,  composed  of  officials  from 
various  Government  departments  and  agen- 
cies, already  studying  mergers — their  causes. 
Impact  on  the  economy,  on  business  and  on 
the  national  Interest,  balance-of-payments 
impact,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Turning  to  racial  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment; Many  clvU-rights  leaders  now  are 
complaining  that  the  federal  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Commission  (EEOC) 
does  not  have  enough  power  to  act  against 
employers  who  discriminate.  Are  you  plan- 
ning to  seek  new  legislation  to  give  EEOC  the 
power  to  issue  a  direct  order  to  an  employer 
that  they  "cease  and  desist"  discrimination? 

A.  This  question  is  under  Intensive  con- 
sideration by  the  whole  Administration. 
There  has  been  a  series  of  meetings  to  find 
out  what  legislation  would  be  best.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  make  sure  that  cease-and-desist 
orders  are  subject  to  appropriate  review,  so 
that  the  parties  to  the  controversy  have  ade- 
quate redress  above  the  branch  of  Govern- 
ment that  has  this  power. 

Q.  What  power  does  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment have  to  act  against  discriminating 
employers? 

A.  Under  the  present  setup,  we  are  limited 
to  suits  when  there  is  a  general  pattern  or 
practice  of  discrimination.  Where  an  indi- 
vidual's job  rights  are  Involved.  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  some  administrative  procedure 
by  which  the  issue  can  be  resolved  quickly. 

AS  NEW  POLICIES  TAKE  HOLD 

Q.  You've  been  in  office  now  for  six 
months.  What  do  you  think  are  the  signifi- 
cant changes,  if  any.  In  the  policy  and  attl- 
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tude  of  the  Justlc^  Department  as  compared 
with   the   previous   AdmlnlstratloD? 

A.  We  have  discussed  the  difference  ot 
concept  In  the  AtitltruBt  Division.  I  think 
this  stands  outj  quite  markedly  as  s 
distinction. 

I  think  the  approach  to  our  clvll-rlghts 
problems  Is  different  In  concept  of  execution, 
perhaps,  as  dlstinjulahed  from  the  ultimate 
goals  that  we're  lofiklng  for.  I  think  the  ClvU 
Rights  Division  as  It  existed  prior  to  the  time 
we  came  In  had  tlie  same  goals,  but  I  think 
that  they  went  attout  It  as  more  of  an  ad- 
versary-proceeding operation  than  we  have. 
We've  tried,  particularly  in  school  desegrega- 
tion, to  get  compliance  out  of  voluntary 
procedures. 

In  the  law-eniorcement  area,  I  think 
there's  a  great  deAl  of  difference.  And  I  get 
this  reaction  by  talking  to  the  police  chiefs 
around  the  coxint^y,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  and  people  in  the  Criminal 
Division  of  the  Jubtlce  Department.  I  think 
that  we  have  restored  a  morale  that  was 
somewhat  lacking  because  of  the  failure  to 
prosecute  In  certain  areas.  I  think  that  the 
law-enforcement  a|;encles  around  the  coun- 
try have  been  rejuvenated  so  far  as  the  Jus- 
tice Department  \$  concerned.  That's  what 
they  teM-me.  I  think  that  our  use  of  wire- 
tapping in  appropnate  areas  has  been  a  shot 
in  the  arm  to  our  Criminal  Division,  and  also 
to  the  investigating  agencies  within  the 
Government.  ' 

These  basically  are  the  three  areas  In  which 
there  are  discernible  differences  in  approach. 

Q.  Do  you  thlnkipeople  generally  feel  that 
the  head  of  the  i  \istlce  Department  today 
Is  a  Uttle  more  "hand  nosed"  about  enforcing 
the  law? 

A.  I  think  thatj  might  be.  It's  probably 
more  a  concept  th£  n  a  reality  but,  neverthe- 
less, I  think  It  existi  i. 

Q.  Mr.  Mitchell,  your  name  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  com  ectlon  with  vacancies  on 
the  Supreme  Courl .  Have  you  ever  discussed 
that  with  the  President? 

A.  On  numerous  (iccaslons 

Q.  And  what  did  ;  'ou  say? 

A.  I  think  whai  I  said  to  the  President 
shouldn't  be  repealed.  But  I  would  generally 


that  I  have  no  Interest  or 
the  Supreme  Court. 
Q.   Didn't   70U  ejtpress   a  similar  attitude 
toward  becoming  ittomey  General? 

did    declUi!    this    post   repeatedly — 
think.  I  was  finally  per- 


state  my  stance  is 
desire  to  go  on  to 


A.    I 
about  26  times,  I 


suaded  to  come  dovn  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  take  the  Job  that  I  am  now  carry- 
ing out  at  the  request  of  the  President — and, 
hopefully,  in  help  of  the  President.  I  don't 
believe  that  any  iiuch  circumstances  exist 
with  respect  to  a  s<  at  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
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and  asked  me  what  I  wanted.  I  told  blm  and 
he  answered  promptly.  Then,  with  a  nod,  he 
dismissed  me  and  returned  to  the  papers  on 
his  desk.  I  was  left  standing  there,  the  steam- 
ing coffee  still  in  my  hand,  and  I  wasn't  even 
certain  how  to  escape." 

John  MltcheU  is  like  that,  a  man  stingy 
with  his  time,  guarded  with  his  amenities, 
quick  and  firm  with  his  decisions. 

He's  every  bit  the  successful  Wall  Street 
lawyer,  whose  day — whose  mind,  whose  life — 
Is  structured  to  bring  the  greatest  pos- 
sible yield.  He's  every  bit  the  puritan,  whose 
mission  Is  his  work,  whose  work  is  too  seri- 
ous for  a  frivolous  chat  or  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Mitchell  Is  not  so  much  a  p>olltlcal  partisan 
as  a  professional  advocate  who,  finding  him- 
self in  combat  for  a  client,  focuses  his  skill 
rather  than  his  passion  on  preparing  the  best 
brief  he  can. 

Until  a  year  or  so  ago,  his  advocacy  brought 
him  wealth,  a  plethora  of  clients  and.  In  a 
small  but  select  circle,  a  reputation  for  excel- 
lence. Today,  his  monetary  reward  Is  modest. 
His  clients  are  reduced  to  one :  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Meanwhile,  his  reputa- 
tion has  spread  spectacularly  and  he  has  be- 
come Increasingly  controversial. 

It's  not  surprising,  of  course,  that  Mitchell 
is  controversial,  given  the  central  theme  of 
Richard  Nixon's  election  campaign.  As  far 
back  as  his  acceptance  speech  In  Miami, 
Nixon  declared:  "If  we  are  to  restore  order 
and  respect  for  law  In  this  country,  there's 
one  place  we're  going  to  begin.  We're  going 
to  have  a  new  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States."  The  President's  decision  to  give 
Mitchell  the  Job  is  a  tribute  to  his  confidence 
In  the  man,  for  Nixon  obviously  has  a  great 
deal  invested  in  It. 

With  characteristic  economy  of  words, 
Mitchell  sums  up  his  conception — and 
Richard  Nixon's — of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. "There's  a  difference  between  my  phi- 
losophy and  Ramsey  Clark's,"  he  says.  "I 
think  this  Is  an  Institution  for  law  enforce- 
ment, not  social  Improvement."  It  Is  In 
translating  this  conception  to  practice  that 
Mitchell  has  been  generating  debate. 

He  has  significantly  loosened  the  restric- 
tions under  which  the  P.B.I,  and  other  Fed- 
eral law-enforcement  agencies  may  tap  wires. 
Although  he  denies  being  arbitrary  and  says 
he  has  authorized  fewer  taps  than  earlier 
Attorneys  General,  he  has  certainly  broken 
new  legal  ground  by  bringing  to  court  the 
argument  that  the  Government  can  tap  the 
wires  of  domestic  political  organizations  If  It 
deems  their  objectives  to  be  subversive. 

Under  his  direction,  the  Justice  Depeirt- 
ment  has  recommended  a  court-reform 
statute  for  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
contains  a  provision  for  the  pretrial  deten- 
tion of  those  considered  likely  to  commit 
further  crime  if  freed  on  bond.  Though  the 
proposal  Is  more  limited  than  originally  an- 
ticipated. It  has  evoked  the  strenuous  op- 
position of  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment and  of  most  clvll-libertles  organiza- 
tions. If  passed  by  Congress  and  held  consti- 
tutional by  the  courts,  the  plan  is  regarded  &s 
certain  to  become  a  model  for  other  Jxiris- 
dictions. 

Against  the  advice  of  most  of  the  career 
lawyers  In  the  department,  Mitchell  approved 
the  prosecution  of  eight  leaders  of  the  anti- 
war demonstrations — as  well  as  eight  police- 
men— at  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
In  Chicago  last  summer.  In  his  public  state- 
ments, he  has  taken  a  hard  line  against  stu- 
dent demonstrators,  saying  in  one  interview, 
"When  you  get  nihilists  on  campus,  the  thing 
to  do  Is  to  get  them  into  court." 

MltcheU  has  directed  the  F.B.I,  to  keep 
certain  militant  black  organizations,  par- 
ticularly the  Panthers,  "under  surveillance." 
According  to  Will  Wilson,  his  assistant  for 
the  criminal  division,  "We  put  the  problem  to 
the  F.B.I.,  telling  them  to  watch  carefully 
for  violations.  The  P.B.I,  takes  it  from  there." 
As  the  record  has  been  compiled,  the  F.B.I. 's 


"surveillance,"  many  say,  lo<*8  more  like  a 
campaign  of  pure  harassment. 

It  Is  Mitchell,  furthermore,  who  is  con- 
sidered the  architect  of  the  Administration's 
voting-rights  bill,  which  liberals  have  de- 
nounced for  provisions  that  weaken  the  pro- 
tection given  black  suffrage  throughout  the 
South. 

But  whatever  apprehensions  some  Ameri- 
cans may  feel  about  the  trends  the  Justice 
Department  seems  to  be  setting.  President 
Nixon  Is  clearly  Impressed  with  John 
Mitchell's  work.  In  the  pwwer  struggle  that 
Invariably  rages  about  a  President,  Mitchell 
has  emerged  as  a  strong  man  of  the  Cabinet. 

Some  interpret  the  struggle  as  pitting  the 
liberals  against  the  conservatives  In  the  Nixon 
entourage — with  the  liberals  steadily  losing 
ground.  Mitchell  vigorously  rejects  such  an 
analysis. 

"It's  tommyrot  that  we  are  moving  to  the 
right,"  he  says,  mentioning  as  an  example  the 
controversy  over  the  decision  not  to  name  Dr. 
John  Knowles  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  and  the  choice  Instead 
of  Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg.  "The  Knowles  ap- 
pointment was  no  move  to  the  right.  Look  at 
the  guy  who  was  actually  appointed.  He's 
more  liberal  than  Knowles,  according  to  his 
track  record.  And  take  the  school-desegrega- 
tion guidelines.  These  are  procedures  only  to 
accomplish  what  wasn't  being  accomplished. 
As  for  the  voting-rights  bill,  I  think  It  Is  more 
liberal  than  the  one  we  are  trying  to  replace, 
because  we  are  trying  to  assure  the  vote  for 
all  minorities.  North  and  South. 

"And  if  these  people  Just  take  the  pre- 
ventive-detention title  and  run  with  the 
A.C.L.U.,  they'll  say  It's  to  the  right.  But  If 
they  read  the  whole  bill,  they'll  see  It's 
for  the  community's  good. 

"Of  course.  If  you  think  the  ABM  or  the 
surtax  Is  going  to  the  right,  okay.  But  I 
don't  see  It  that  way." 

If  Mitchell  denies  that  he's  at  the  right 
end  of  the  Nixon  Cabinet,  he  Is  nonetheless 
hard-pressed  to  conceal  his  disdain  for 
Robert  Pinch,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  who  Is  generally  thought 
to  be  at  the  left  end.  In  private  conversa- 
tion, Mitchell's  been  known  to  refer  to  him 
as  "Secretary  Pink."  He  dismisses  as  pure 
fantasy  the  story,  published  by  Theodore 
H.  White  in  "The  Making  of  the  President 
1968."  that  Nixon  Invited  Finch  to  be  his 
"Vice  Presidential  candidate.  He  considers  the 
Knowles  episode  a  "political  abomination," 
which  Pinch  could  have  avoided  by  acting 
decisively  In  the  early  spring.  Mitchell  is 
among  those  in  the  Administration  who 
speak  of  "Finch's  crowd"  at  H.E.W.  with 
a  hint  of  a  sneer  In  their  voices. 

It  Is  John  Mitchell's  observation  that  he 
is  the  Cabinet  member  to  whom  F>resldent 
Nixon  pays  the  most  heed — a  contention 
that  the  men  closest  to  the  President  rather 
readily  confirm.  Over  the  entire  spectrum 
of  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  he  reveals, 
the  President  consults  with  him  often,  and 
he  adds,  with  a  sense  of  self-assurance,  that 
he  dispenses  his  counsel  freely. 

"Of  course,  you  don't  talk  about  your 
confidences  with  the  President,"  he  remarks, 
"any  more  than  you  do  about  yjur  confi- 
dences with  your  wife. 

"But  I  do  work  closely  with  the  National 
Security  Council,  which  is  not  a  normal  as- 
signment for  the  Attorney  General.  And  I 
have  been  working  with  the  national  In- 
telligence apparatus,  which  extends  over 
the  whole  lot.  And  I'm  a  member  of  the 
Urban  Affairs  Coxincll,  which  considers  most 
matters  of  domestic  policy.  So  I  think  you 
can  come  to  your  own  conclusions  about  the 
range  of  advice  I  give  the  President. 

"I  guess  I  see  htm  once  a  day  or  more, 
when  I  go  over  to  the  White  House.  And  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  day  we  usually  talk  on 
the  phone  several  more  times.  In  the  eve- 
ning, he  frequently  calls  me  at  home:  I  have 
a  direct  line  from  the  White  House  switch- 
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bocu'd.  I  think  he  bears  my  views  on  most 
Important  questions,  and  I  think  he  values 
my  Judgment. " 

On  the  face  of  It,  there  Is  something  curi- 
ous about  the  esteem  In  which  Richard  Nixon 
holds  the  word  of  John  Mitchell.  Nixon, 
after  all,  went  through  20  years  In  politics— 
during  which  he  came  to  know  every  major 
figure  In  American  public  life — before  he 
even  met  Mitchell.  As  campaigner  he  had 
his  pick  of  Republicans,  and  as  President 
he  can  persuade  virtually  any  American  to 
come  to  his  assistance.  Yet  he  has  chosen 
as  his  chief  counselor  Mitchell,  who,  until 
a  year  ago,  had  no  experience  In  partisan 
politics,  no  recognized  expertise  In  foreign 
affairs,  a  limited  exposure  to  national  eco- 
nomic problems  and,  what's  more,  not  a 
shred  of  apparent  interest  In  public  ques- 
tions. As  a  Wall  Street  lawyer,  Mitchell  was 
not  even  a  member  of  the  bar  association 
in  New  York  City.  He  belonged  to  none  of 
the  Important  clubs.  He  was  not  well  enough 
known  to  be  included  In  "Who's  Who."  From 
all  appearances,  John  Newton  Mitchell  was 
an  Insignificant  man. 

But  appearances,  of  course,  can   mislead. 

Mitchell,  born  in  Detroit  in  1913,  was 
raised  by  moderately  wealthy,  middle-class 
parents  In  suburban  Long  Island.  He  at- 
tended public  schools  in  Blue  Point  and 
Patchogue  and  was  graduated  from  Jamaica 
High  In  1931,  when  the  Depression  was  at 
Its  worst.  Harvard  was  a  possibility,  he  says, 
but  "I  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer  and  I  was 
persuaded  by  a  friend  of  my  father's  that 
It  was  more  practical  to  go  to  law  school  in 
New  York — easier  to  get  a  clerkship  and  pass 
the  bar,  greater  exposure  to  professors  who 
practiced  New  York  law,  easier  to  establish 
associations  that  would  be  useful  later." 
Though  a  Protestant,  he  enrolled  in  Catholic 
Fordham,  largely  because  it  had  an  accel- 
erated law  program.  After  two  years  as  an 
undergraduate  he  went  directly  into  the  law 
school,  choosing  the  night  over  the  day  ses- 
sions t)ecause,  he  says,  "I  could  work  during 
the  day  and  use  my  time  better  that  way." 
His  classmates  remember  him  as  a  serious 
young  man — but  all  young  men  were  serious 
in  those  difficult  days.  He  was  independent- 
minded,  nonpolltlcal  and  very  intelligent, 
but  not  the  No.  1  man  In  the  class.  He  liked 
to  have  an  occasional  beer  with  his  class- 
mates, though  they  recall  no  particularly 
close  friendship  he  made.  In  1938,  Mitchell 
received  his  law  degree  and  shortly  after- 
ward was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar. 

The  pattern  of  Mitchell's  career  was  set 
In  his  second  year  at  law  school,  when  he  ob- 
tained a  clerk's  Job  at  the  firm  of  Caldwell 
&  Raymond  on  Wall  Street.  Old  "Judge" 
James  H.  CaldweU  had  established  a  special- 
ty as  a  bonding  attorney,  dating  back  to  the 
railroad  issues  of  the  last  century.  Short- 
ly after  Mitchell  graduated  and  became  a 
Junior  member  of  the  firm,  Caldwell  asked 
him  to  look  into  Syracuse's  proposal  to  Is- 
sue bonds  for  a  public  housing  project,  which 
the  Judge  designated  a  "dam  fool  New  Deal 
Idea."  Mitchell  did  his  research  so  well  that 
he  was  called  upon  for  opinions  on  an  In- 
creasing number  of  similar  proposals  made 
by  other  municipalities.  '"Soon  I  began  get- 
ting a  percentage  of  the  fees  on  this  special- 
ty." Mitchell  said,  "and  was  making  more 
money  than  the  partners.  So  just  before  I 
went  into  the  service,  they  made  me  a  part- 
ner." Before  he  was  30,  Mitchell's  name  was 
added  to  the  title  of  Judge  Caldwell's  firm. 
Alter  three  years  In  the  Navy — during  which 
he  was  commander  of  the  PT  squadron  in 
which  Lieut.  John  F.  Kennedy  served — he  re- 
turned to  the  firm  and  to  municipal  bond- 
ing. Since  those  days,  the  profession  has 
grown  twentyfold  or  more,  and  with  It  grew 
not  only  the  demands  on  Mitchell's  legal 
services  but  also  his  prosperity. 

Technical  though  municipal-bond  law  may 
be.  It  Is  a  far  less  narrow  specialty  than 
It  may  appear  at  first  glance.  It  required 


Mitchell  to  travel  widely  to  meet  with  poli- 
ticians who  needed  his  advance  to  borrow  for 
public  purposes.  It  exposed  him  to  the  con- 
stitutional peculiarities  of  almost  all  the 
states,  as  well  as  to  the  political  problems 
of  his  clients.  It  gave  him  a  familiarity  with 
the  ways  of  city  councils  and  state  assem- 
blies, and  he  learned  to  find  his  way  through 
the  thickets  of  bureaucracy.  He  acquired  a 
facility  for  sorting  out  the  complexities  in 
dealings  between  Federal,  state  and  local 
governments.  And  he  came  to  know  the  major 
figures  in  the  bond  market.  In  financial  un- 
derwriting and  m  Investment  banking.  In 
short,  he  was  a  catalyst  between  major  po- 
litical and  financial  forces  and.  If  he  had 
no  statutory  power  of  his  own,  his  advice 
was  so  highly  regarded  that  he  became  a 
man  of  considerable  personal  authority. 

Jerrls  Leonard,  who  directed  Wisconsin's 
borrowing  agency  before  becoming  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  civil  rights,  calls 
Mitchell  the  architect  of  his  state's  borrow- 
ing program.  In  the  nlneteen-flftles,  he  says. 
Mitchell  drafted  the  legUlation  setting  up  a 
semlautonomous  agency  through  which  the 
state  government  could  evade  Its  constitu- 
tional debt  limitation.  Later,  he  said, 
Mitchell  drew  up  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  abolished  that  limitation  en- 
tirely and  put  the  state  on  a  full-lalth-and- 
credlt  basis.  "Coming  from  the  Midwest,  we 
were  awed  by  New  York  and  Wall  Street, 
where  we  had  to  go  for  our  money."  says 
Leonard,  "but  we  had  confidence  in  Mitchell. 
He  analyzed  the  alternatives  carefully  and 
when  he  gave  us  his  Judgment,  we  accepted 
it  We  borrowed  $100-mllllon  a  year  under 
the  program  he  set  up  for  us— and,  of  course, 
he  received  a  percentage  of  all  of  that  as 
his  fee." 

Mitchell's  former  law  partners  credit  him 
with  devising  the  scheme  called  "lease- 
financing,"  under  which  a  municipality 
whose  borrowing  powers  are  restricted  sets 
up  a  quasi-public  corporation  to  build  fa- 
cilities, then  lease  them  back  for  public  use. 
They  also  credit  him  with  being  the  finan- 
cial wizard  behind  such  New  York  under- 
takings as  Co-op  City,  the  huge  apartment 
complex  in  the  northeast  Bronx;  the  Tran- 
sit Authority's  purchase  of  new  alr-condl- 
tloned  subway  cars,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Educational  Construction  Fund  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  new  schools  by  making  them 
part  of  apartment  buildings. 

Mitchell's  old  associates  also  maintain  that 
they  recall  no  Instance  In  which  he  discussed 
his  political  convictions.  "I  could  never  dis- 
cern any  political  leaning  from  a  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  Mitchell,  and  I  had  a  thou- 
sand of  them,"  says  a  former  partner.  "In 
talking  about  various  bond  problems,  he 
never  showed  a  preference  for  a  conserva- 
tive or  a  liberal  position,  for  left,  right  or 
center."  Since  Mitchell  had  to  deal  with 
politicians  of  every  kind.  It  was  surely  good 
business  for  him  to  reveal  no  Ideological 
preferences.  But  his  neutrality  seemed  to  go 
deeper  than  that.  Even  John  Mitchell  II. 
now  27  and  a  Wall  Street  lawyer  himself, 
cannot  remember  his  father's  ever  having 
expressed  strong  political  beliefs  at  home. 
Says  the  ex-partner,  "I  think  his  bond  with 
Nixon  was  personal,  not  political.  He  seemed 
to  look  at  Nixon  as  a  client  for  whom  he  was 
compelled  to  do  his  best  professional  work." 

Richard  Nixon  first  encountered  Mitchell 
a  year  or  two  after  migrating  to  New  York 
from  California,  where  he  had  been  defeated 
for  the  governorship.  Nixon  became  the  sen- 
ior partner  in  the  hoary  firm  known  "on  the 
street"  as  Mudge,  Stern  (later  Nixon,  Mudge) . 
Mitchell  was  the  key  man  In  the  more  spe- 
cialized firm  of  Caldwell,  Trimble  &  Mitch- 
ell. Their  first  meetings  were  as  cooperating 
attorneys,  Nixon  normally  representing  the 
underwriters  of  bonds,  Mitchell  the  issu- 
ers. The  two  found  each  other  congenial 
and  each  respected  the  other's  legal  abllitlec. 
On  a  number  of  occasions,  they  Journeyed 


to  Washington  for  Joint  appearances  before 
one  Federal  regulatory  agency  or  another. 
Largely  out  of  the  relationship  between 
Nixon  and  Mitchell  grew  the  idea  for  a 
merger  of  the  two  firms. 

In  the  merger,  Nixon,  Mudge  obtained  a 
group  of  highly  specialized,  well-regarded 
collaboraters  who  brought  with  them  clients 
of  great  potential,  while  Stltchell  got  the 
good  name  of  a  rather  respected  general 
law  firm  with  the  multitude  of  services  It 
could  provide.  The  partnership  took  the  title 
of  Nixon,  Mudge.  Rose,  Guthrie,  Alexander 
&  Mitchell,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1967,  John  Mitchell 
moved  over  to  his  new  office,  adjacent  to 
Richard  Nixon's,  at  20  Broad  Street.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  the  leadership  of  the 
firm  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Nixon 
and  Mitchell. 

After  the  merger,  relations  between  the 
two  men  rip>ened.  They  met  almost  daily  for 
business  discussions,  \isually  lunched  to- 
gether and  frequently  shared  accommoda- 
tions on  their  trips.  They  played  golf  to- 
gether, though  Mitchell  is  of  tournament 
caliber  and  Nixon  Just  a  duffer;  they  were 
both  avid  readers  of  the  sports  pages.  The 
Mitchells  visited  the  Nlxons  at  their  Fifth 
Avenue  apartment,  and  the  Nlxons  drove 
out  to  see  the  Mitchells  In  their  roomy  frame 
house  In  Westchester  County.  When  Nixon 
began  thinking  again  of  running  for  Presi- 
dent, it  was  natural  enough  that  he  should 
turn  for  advice  tc  his  partner  and  friend, 
whatever  Mitchell's  inexperience  In  the 
Presidential  stakes. 

Mitchell  undertook  his  first  real  assign- 
ment for  Nixon  by  going  out  to  Wisconsin  to 
organize  the  state.  Waiting  for  him  out  there 
was  Jerrls  Leonard,  who  was  planning  to  run 
for  the  Senate,  as  well  as  a  host  of  other 
Republicans  he  knew.  Mitchell  was  untrou- 
bled by  the  shift  from  detached  professional 
to  committed  partisan.  "I  went  out  there  as 
a  friend,  to  put  together  a  Nixon  team  for 
the  national  convention,"  he  says.  "I  knew 
how  to  deal  with  politicians.  I  had  a  lot  of 
personal  relationships  I  could  count  on.  I 
never  had  a  client  In  my  life  I  didn't  call  by 
his  first  name."  Mitchell  rounded  up  his  con- 
tacts In  Wisconsin,  put  together  his  organi- 
zation and  left.  He  repeated  the  process  in 
about  a  dozen  states,  all  of  which  were  nailed 
down — and  stayed  nailed  down — for  Nixon 
by  convention  time  In  August. 

Meanwhile,  Nixon  was  having  trouble  with 
the  over-all  direction  of  his  campaign  for 
the  nomination.  For  various  reasons,  three 
chairmen — Gaylord  Parkinson  of  California, 
Henry  Bellmon  of  Oklahoma  and  Robert  Ells- 
worth of  Kansas — withdrew  in  quick  suc- 
cession. All  the  time,  Mitchell  was  there  at 
Nixon's  side  In  New  York,  clearly  not  Jockey- 
ing for  position  but  ready  to  take  on  what- 
ever tasks  had  to  be  done.  Without  fanfare, 
Mitchell  seemed  to  handle  any  assignment 
that  came  his  way  confidently  and  skillfully; 
almost  by  default,  power  seemed  to  flow  to 
him.  Gradually,  Mitchell  was  conceded  the 
actual  supervision  of  the  campaign,  though 
he  was  not  announced  as  manager  until  mid- 
May.  After  the  smooth  success  of  the  Miami 
operation.  Nixon  simply  kept  Mitchell  on  as 
manager  for  the  election  campaign  Itself. 

But,  despite  his  authority.  It  Is  surely  not 
true  that  Mitchell — as  has  often  been  al- 
leged— devised  the  so-called  "Southern  strat- 
egy" of  the  Nixon  campaign.  The  strategy 
was  established  more  by  consensus  than  by 
any  one  man's  genius.  Nixon  and  his  ad- 
visers, from  top  to  bottom,  analyzed  the  ele- 
ments In  the  race  and  agreed  that  victory 
would  lie  in  a  coalition  of  Southern  and 
Western  states.  Mitchell's  chief  contribution, 
after  the  polls  promised  that  the  strategy 
would  succeed,  was  to  stand  firm  against 
any  departure,  however  great  the  mc«nentary 
temptation.  As  one  top  Nixon  aide  put  It, 
"Our  formula  was  to  hug  the  ball,  fall  down 
and  watch  tne  clock."  Mitchell  was  the  fiaw- 
less  administrator,  not  the  originator  of 
ideas,  in  Nixon's  victorious  campaign. 
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If  Ifitcben  oontrtbuted  Anything  fr«sh  at 
all,  It  was  tb«  pBofeeslonallzatlon  of  th« 
campaign  organlzaaon.  In  most  campaigns, 
whether  Democratlt]  or  Republican,  It  Is  con- 
sidered essential  tbit  every  major  faction  of 
the  party  have  a  haind  in  running  the  show. 
As  a  result,  most  cWnpalgns  wind  up  over- 
stafTed,  with  the  personnel  often  distracted 
by  unproductive,  sectarian  debate.  Mitchell, 
however,  declined  t«  pay  tribute  to  factional- 
ism and  kept  the  sf;aff  lean  and  on  Its  toes. 
Some  of  Nelson  Roc*  efeller's  supporters  recall 
that  Mitchell  recelv(fd  them  one  day,  listened 
to  their  complaints  md  summarily  dismissed 
them,  as  if  to  say,  one  of  them  reported, 
"Boys,  we're  going  ts  run  this  election  with- 
out your  help,  tha:  iks."  Once  converted  to 
"the  plan,"  Mitchell  secame  its  chief  partisan, 
and  what  dldnt  co  itrlbute  to  advancing  It 
didn't  Interest  him  i  it  all. 

Of  course,  some  Republicans  who  had 
never  heard  of  Mit:hell  did  not  share  the 
Presidential  candid  ite's  confidence  In  his 
man.  One  day,  a  gr)up  of  Republican  Con- 
gressmen Invited  Mitchell  to  meet  with  them 
on  Capitol  Hill.  As  the  story  has  passed  Into 
'Washington  lore.  CDngressman  Clark  Mac- 
Gregor  of  MInnesola  asked  Mitchell  what 
quailflcattone  he  had  to  run  the  campaign. 
"I'i»  the>  ««ily  mail  who  can  say  'no'  to 
Richard  Nixon,"  was  the  reply.  Mitchell  him- 
self tells  the  story  a  bit  more  elaborately. 
He  says  he  told  Mac  jregor,  "I've  made  more 
money  In  the  pradlce  of  law  than  Nixon, 
brought  more  clientj  i  Into  the  firm,  can  hold 
my  own  In  argument  with  him  and,  as  far 
as  I'm  concerned.  I  oan  deal  with  him  as  an 
equal."  Whether  or  not  the  answer  satisfled 
the  Congressmen,  tlie  smooth  operation  of 
the  Nixon  campaign  tended  to  still  any 
criticism  of  Mitchell's  appointment. 

One  of  the  insid*  rs  at  the  Nixon  head- 
quarters notes  thit  Mitchell's  lack  of 
ideology  had  dlsadvintages,  as  well  as  ad- 
vantages. In  the  course  of  the  race.  He  said 
Mitchell  seemed  to  think  he  could  buy  al- 
most anything — Incl  iding  New  York  State — 
and  relied  too  heavily  on  money.  He  hired  a 
former  network  executive  as  a  press  aide  on 
the  ground  that  hii  would  know  how  to 
intimidate  the  televslon  ccarespondents.  "I 
never  heard  Mitchell  say,  'this  is  right'  or 
'this  is  wrong,'  "  said  the  former  campaigner. 
"Expressions  lUce  that  are  not  part  of  hia 
vocabulary.  What  he  says  is  'it  works'  or  'It's 
feasible.'"  Whateviir  guidance  Mitchell 
offered  on  the  issues  ^l  the  campaign,  said  the 
ex-insider,  depended  on  what  the  polls 
showed. 

"Anyone  who's  hosest. '  says  Mitchell  him- 
self, "will  admit  you  never  know  what  you 
did  right  or  wrong  ia  a  campaign.  But  this 
one  was  relatively  isasy.  The  factors  were 
clear.  We  Just  set  a  Murse  and  stuck  by  it. 
And  when  you  win.  why  then  you  look  good." 
Over  and  over  again,  during  the  course  of 
the  campaign.  Mitel  ell  was  asked  whether 
he  would  accept  a  hl|;h  Federal  appointment 
If  Nixon  were  elect  ;d.  He  was  invariably 
emphatic  in  his  answer.  The  Daily  Bond 
Buyer,  the  organ  of  his  legal  specialty,  re- 
corded the  following  Interview  shortly  after 
the  Miami  CDnventior  ; 

Q.  When  do  you  i  itend  to  return  to  your 
law  practice?" 
A.  Nov.  6.  the  da3  after  the  election." 
<?.  Do  you  mean  1o  say,  sir,  that  you  are 
totally  invulnerable  o  a  bit  of  Presidential 
arm-twisting,  that  ycu  wouldn't  be  tempted 
by  a  strong  request  U  become  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  Secretary  of  th »  Navy?" 

A.  "Absolutely  not  I  am  invulnerable.  I 
will  never  accept  a  Cabinet  post.  You  know 
all  of  our  banker  friei  ids  say  I'll  accept  some 
plum,  and  I  offer  all  of  them  10  to  1  that  I 
won't.  You  could  do  ;hem  all  a  favor  by  re- 
porting that  I  mean   vhat  I  say." 

Mitchell  Is  not  emliarrassed  by  such  early 
disclaimers.  He  says  h  e  agreed  to  become  At- 
torney General  only  6  ecause  President  Nixon 
insisted  on  It:  "I'd  lU  e  to  retxim  to  a  quieter 


life  of  ivacttdng  law  and  playing  golf.  I 
hope  they're  keeping  my  seat  warm  for  me 
at  the  flrm,  but  111  stay  as  long  as  the 
President  wants  me."  Meanwhile,  he  says, 
he's  trying  to  get  the  Justice  Department  "to 
work." 

For  Mitchell,  getting  the  department  "to 
work "  means  arriving  at  the  ofBce  at  8  A.M. 
In  a  chauffeured  llmovislne,  one  of  the  per- 
quisites of  Cabinet  nknk,  from  his  comfort- 
able apartment  at  the  stylish  'Watergate, 
where  he  lives  with  his  wife  and  8-year-old 
daughter,  both  of  whom  are  named  Martha. 
(Mitchell  has  a  son — the  Wall  Street  law- 
yer— and  a  grown  daughter  by  an  earlier 
marriage,  which  ended  In  divorce  In  the 
nlneteen-flf  ties. ) 

His  day  Is  carefully  divided  Into  half-hour 
segments,  of  which  his  subordinates  rarely 
get  more  than  one  at  a  time.  Normally,  he 
sees  visitors — from  both  Inside  and  outside 
the  department — from  9  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  Hla 
lunches  each  week  average  three  at  his  desk, 
one  with  the  staff  and  one  on  Capitol  HIU 
or  at  the  White  House.  He  usually  leaves  for 
home  about  7,  sometimes  a  little  later. 

Mitchell  takes  personal  responsibility  for 
all  his  speeches.  Normally,  he  outlines  them 
himself  In  longhand  In  considerable  detail, 
then  turns  them  over  to  various  divisions  of 
the  department  for  elaboration  and  check- 
ing. Occasionally,  he  asks  Jack  Landau,  his 
director  of  put)lic  Information,  to  prepare  a 
first  draft.  "Make  It  a  big  speech,"  he  told 
Landau,  a  liberal  former  newspaperman, 
when  preparations  began  for  his  castlgatlon 
of  student  radicals  last  May.  When  a  speech 
Is  finished,  Mitchell  goes  over  every  word  of 
It,  "down  to  the  last  decimal."  Landau  says. 
The  Attorney  General  Is  obviously  much 
more  comfortable  with  his  Job  now  than  be 
was  at  first,  when  word  kept  filtering  out  of 
the  department  tliat  he  was  cold,  distant  and 
Irascible.  He  Is  essentially  a  good-humored 
man  who  prefers  easy  relations  to  hard  dis- 
cipline, though  one  would  never  call  him 
casual  In  his  dealings  with  people.  In  com- 
pany, he  Is  never  without  his  pli)e.  which  he 
lights  and  relights.  His  long-time  associates 
Insist  It  is  a  device  he  uses  to  keep  calm, 
but  he  maintains  that  he  is  not  particularly 
nervous,  and  If  his  hands  tend  to  tremble 
It  is  the  result  of  a  shrapnel  wound  suffered 
during  the  war.  Even  during  the  toughest 
moments  of  the  campaign.  Mitchell  appar- 
ently never  lost  his  self-possession  or  his 
temper.  As  Attorney  General,  he  still  does 
not  trust  himself  to  deliver  impromptu 
speeches,  but  he  has  developed  considerable 
skill  at  give-and-take  with  the  press,  and 
even  some  non-Mitchell  men  In  the  Justice 
Department  confess  to  having  acquired  a 
certain  fondness  for  him. 

Mitchell  himself  displays  a  quiet.  Ironic 
humor  about  his  role  at  Justice.  "I  get  here 
In  the  morning,"  he  says,  "they  wind  me  up, 
hand  me  a  schedule  and  off  I  go."  He  ob- 
viously Is  not  enthusiastic  about  the  social 
side  of  his  work,  and  only  reluctantly  at- 
tends even  a  minimum  of  parties  at  em- 
bassies, the  White  I'ouse  and  the  homes  of 
prominent  figures  In  Government  or  Jour- 
nalism. "I've  got  long  hours  and  almost  no 
weekends,"  he  says.  "I  generally  get  home 
In  time  to  put  on  my  black  tie  or  an  old 
shirt.  Then  I  start  with  a  Scotch  on  the 
rocks  and.  after  dinner,  move  on  to  the  p»a- 
per  work." 

Dealing  with  the  Portas  episode.  Mitchell 
says,  was  his  most  painful  assignment  as 
Attorney  General.  As  he  saw  it,  the  case 
Involved  a  potential  constitutional  crisis  as 
well  as  a  confrontation  between  political 
parties  and  top  personalities.  Mitchell  wanted 
to  handle  the  matter  as  discreetly  as  possi- 
ble, in  a  manner  befitting  colleagues  in  the 
legal  profession.  He  chose  to  pay  a  quiet 
call  on  the  Chief  Justice  to  pass  along  all 
the  information  he  had  on  the  case.  To  this 
day.  the  Justice  Department  refuses  to  dis- 
close what  Mitchell  told  Chief  Justice  Earl 


Warren,  but  a  few  days  after  the  meeting 
Justice  Abe  Fortas  resigned  from  the  Su- 
preme Court.  After  news  of  his  visit  to  War- 
ren became  public,  Mitchell  was  shocked  at 
the  criticism  leveled  at  him  for  somehow 
abusing  the  prerogatives  of  his  office. 

But  the  Attorney  General's  labor  is  only 
one  Ingredient  In  getting  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment "to  work,"  and  there  are  some  who 
argue  that  If  John  Mitchell  were  sincere  he 
would  not  have  picked  a  group  of  frustrated 
politicians  as  his  principal  assistants.  Rob- 
ert Kennedy,  these  critics  say.  established 
the  precedent  of  hiring  the  best  lawyers 
available  to  head  the  divisions  of  the  de- 
partment. Among  Mitchell's  appointments. 
Richard  G.  Klelndlenst.  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  viras  defeated  for  Governor  of  Ari- 
zona In  1964.  Jerris  Leonard,  head  of  the 
civil-rights  division,  was  beaten  for  the  Sen- 
ate last  year,  as  was  William  D.  Ruckelshaxis. 
head  of  the  civil  division.  Will  R.  Wilson, 
head  of  the  criminal  division,  ran  for  the 
Senate  against  John  Tower  In  Texas  In  1961. 
before  changing  over  to  the  Republican 
party.  The  critics  suggest  that  such  appoint- 
ees create  the  Impression,  Justified  or  not. 
that  the  department  functions  with  an  eye 
on  politics.  Such  an  Impression,  they  argue, 
drives  away  the  best  lawyers.  They  add  that 
personnel  is  more  important  than  policy  In 
making  sure  that  the  department  "works." 

John  Mitchell  becomes  Impatient  at  the 
Implication  that  his  assistants  are  political 
appointees.  "There  were  no  political  con- 
siderations In  the  choice  of  any  of  these 
people,"  he  says.  "Dick  Klelndlenst  worked 
with  me  throughout  the  campaign,  and  he 
was  made  for  the  Job.  I've  known  Jerry 
Leonard  for  10  years,  and  he's  extremely 
capable.  Ruckelshaus  couldn't  be  more  qual- 
ified. Wilson  was  the  Attorney  General  and 
a  Supreme  Court  Judge  In  Texas.  They  are 
all  my  personal  selections,  and  I  had  a  spe- 
cific reason  for  picking  each  one.  They  all 
had  a  certain  expertise  and  I  fitted  them 
into  the  slots  where  I  thought  they  would  ?o 
best." 

Mitchell  has  also  been  said  to  lack  feeling 
for  the  current  black  revolution  and  to  owe 
political  obligations  to  the  South,  chiefly  In 
the  person  of  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  of 
South  Carolina,  who  delivered  the  bulk  of 
the  South's  delegates  to  Richard  Nixon  at 
the  Republican  convention.  Mitchell  denies 
both  allegations.  He  cites  the  reputation  he 
acquired  as  a  bond  lawyer  In  the  field  of  pub- 
lic housing  as  proof  of  his  liberal  credentials. 
As  for  a  debt  to  the  South,  he  says.  "If  the 
President  has  an  obligation  to  Thurmond.  I 
don't  know  of  it  and  I  never  heard  him  talk 
of  it.  And  I've  got  no  political  debt  to  any- 
one." 

Jerris  Leonard,  who  once  told  a  visitor  that 
he  spends  much  of  his  time  dodging  arrows 
fired  at  him  by  Senator  Thurmond.  Is  a  little 
more  Illuminating  on  the  attitude  the  Jus- 
tice Department  brings  to  the  problem  of 
civil  rights.  "Both  John  Mitchell  and  I, "  he 
says,  "are  pragmatic.  1969  conservatives.  We 
face  up  to  the  facts  of  life  as  they  are.  We 
know  civil  rights  are  something  that  the 
times  require."  If  John  MltcheU  still  uses  the 
word  "colored"  in  his  conversation,  he  none- 
theless recognizes  the  need  to  press  desegre- 
gation suits  in  the  courts.  If  he  tried  to  rend- 
er homage  to  the  South — whatever  the  as- 
sertions about  Senator  Thurmond — by  modi- 
fying one  provision  of  the  voting-rights  act, 
he  acknowledged  that  he  would  have  to  com- 
ptensate  for  it  by  strengthening  another. 

"He  knows  the  Job  has  to  be  done,"  says 
Leonard.  "He's  interested  In  what  works — 
and  I  agree  that's  different  from  a  philosophi- 
cal commitment  to  the  clvU-rlghts  move- 
ment. We  don't  get  Involved  In  the  emotion 
of  It  all,  but  we  understand  how  important 
It  Is  to  get  results." 

Clearly,  however,  the  results  In  which 
Mitchell  Is  most  Interested  He  not  In  the  area 
of  civil  rights,  but  In  the  area  of  law  and 
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order,  for  It  Is  here  that  President  Nixon 
has  made  his  greatest  political  investment. 
It  is  in  this  area  that  Mitchell  must  succeed 
if  the  President  is  to  make  good  on  his  cam- 
paign promises.  It  Is  to  strengthen  the  de- 
partment here  that  Mitchell  has  become  a 
partisan  of  wire  taps,  preventive  detention, 
the  prosecution  of  peace  demonstrators  and 
the  "surveillance"  of  Black  Panthers.  It  Is  In 
this  area,  more  than  any  other,  that  Mitchell 
wants  the  department  "to  work."  and  It  is 
law  and  order  with  which  the  department  Is 
largely  preoccupied. 

Even  when  one  talks  to  Richard  McLaren, 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  antitrust 
work,  the  discussion  gradually  shifts  from 
the  subject  of  conglomerate  mergers,  on 
which  he's  been  rather  aggressive,  to  the  use 
of  the  antitrust  laws  for  fighting  organized 
crime  to  which  he  is  giving  Increased  atten- 
tion. "The  very  basis  of  organized  crime," 
he  says,  "is  anticompetitive  practices,  the 
allocation  of  territories,  unfair  concentra- 
tion. My  predecessors  began  this  work,  but 
we're  expanding  It  to  see  If  we  can't  find 
criminal  violations  In  these  predatory  prac- 
tices." 

"The  former  Attorney  General,  whom  I 
like  and  admire."  says  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Klelndlenst,  once  a  strong  Goldwater 
supporter,  "was  not  willing  to  make  use  of 
adequate  enforcement  personnel  from  the 
beginning  in  the  case  of  civil  disturbances, 
for  fear  of  appearing  repressive.  As  a  result 
the  disorders  escalated  and  got  out  of  hand. 
This  Administration  is  prepared  and  willing 
and  ready  to  act  Immediately.  As  soon  as 
we're  notified  of  danger,  we'll  have  the  Na- 
tional Guard  In  the  armory  and  the  Army 
on  two,  four  or  six-hour  alert.  .  .  . 

"Our  interest  is  in  better-trained,  more 
sensitive  police  officers.  We'd  like  to  encour- 
age the  recruitment  of  more  black  police- 
men. But  I  don't  conceive  it  to  be  a  func- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  be  a 
policeman    of    policemen.  .  .  . 

"We're  going  to  enforce  the  law  against 
draft-evaders,  against  radical  students, 
against  deserters,  against  civil  disorders, 
against  organized  crime,  and  against  street 
crime.  We  have  several  draft-evader  cases 
In  the  process  of  being  filed.  If  we  find  that 
any  of  these  radical,  revolutionary,  anarchis- 
tic kids  violate  the  law.  we'll  prosecute.  In  the 
last  Administration,  the  Democrats'  political 
debt  to  Negroes  was  so  great  that  they  were 
deprived  of  the  capacity  to  act  forcefully.  We 
can't  let  any  segment  of  society  have  the 
privilege  of  conducting  itself  lawlessly  or  the 
entire  fabric  of  society  breaks  down." 

"I  obtained  thU  Job,"  says  Will  Wilson, 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the  criminal 
division,  "after  I  told  Senator  Tower  that  I 
was  Interested  in  rackets  and  organized 
crime.  As  a  D.A.,  I  was  known  as  an  ag- 
gressive prosecutor.  I  don't  believe  in  permis- 
sive law  enforcement.  Tower  suggested  me 
to  Nixon  and  Nixon  to  Mitchell." 

Shortly  after  he  was  appointed,  Wilson 
instructed  Nathaniel  E.  Kossack,  his  first 
assistant,  to  rout  out  the  "left-wingers"  in 
the  department.  Kossack,  a  respected  career 
official  who  first  served  under  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  Rogers,  promptly  announced  his 
resignation.  Mitchell  got  him  a  post  of  equiv- 
alent rank  In  another  Federal  department. 

Wilson  also  proposed  reopening  the  de- 
partment's case  to  ban  the  movie  "I  Am 
Curious  (Yellow),"  but  Mitchell  overruled 
him  on  the  ground  that  the  courts  would 
never  sustain  the  action. 

"Nixon's  interest  In  crime  will  make  it  a 
public  issue,"  says  Wilson.  "It  will  make  It 
an  Issue  at  the  local  level,  through  the  police 
chiefs  and  the  men  on  the  beat.  We're  get- 
ting substantial  increases  next  year  for  the 
F.B.I,  and  other  antlcrlme  personnel.  We're 
getting  improved  civil-service  ratings,  which 
will  improve  hiring  and  morale. 

"We're  also  mounting  two  new  strike 
forces,  one  In  Boston  and  one  In  New  York. 


Ramsey  Clark  had  the  first  conception  of  the 
strike  force,  to  put  prosecutorial  and  investi- 
gative people  on  a  single  team.  It's  a  head- 
hunting team,  and  it's  worked  well  against 
organized  crime.  We're  expanding  the  concept 
to  Include  financial  analysis  of  local  police. 

'"Looking  for  statistics  is  premature,  but 
there's  surely  been  an  upsurge  in  enthusl- 
ams  for  fighting  crime.  I'm  sure  we're  getting 
results. 

Clark's  trouble  was  that  he  was  philosoph- 
ically concerned  with  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dividual. Our  concern  Is  more  an  orderly 
society  through  law  enforcement.  Clark  put 
too  many  restraints  on  the  law-enforcement 
agencies.  He  was  like  a  football  coach  warn- 
ing his  players  not  to  violate  the  rules,  when 
he  should  have  been  telling  them  to  go  in 
there  and  win.  I'm  not  opposed  to  civil  lib- 
erties, but  I  think  they  come  from  good  law 
enforcement." 

Some  people,  of  course,  think  that  good 
law  enforcement  comes  from  attention  to 
civil  liberties.  One  of  them.  Lawrence  Spelser. 
the  Washington  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union,  says  it  is  customfiu^ 
for  an  A.C.L.U.  delegation  to  pay  a  courtesy 
call  on  a  new  Attorney  General.  It  took  six 
months,  through  letters  and  phone  calls, 
Spelser  says,  to  arrange  a  meeting  with 
Mitchell.  But  the  Attorney  General  does  not 
seem  concerned  about  any  charges  the 
A.C.L.U.  or  his  other  critics  may  level  at 
him.  He  says: 

"I've  got  a  tough  enough  hide.  I  love  the 
fact  that  all  the  liberals  are  Jumping  over 
me  now  for  wire-tapping,  when  It  was  all 
done  by  our  liberal  friends  Kennedy,  Katzen- 
bach  and  Ramsey  Clark.  But  I  dont  much 
care  what  the  press  or  anyone  else  says  about 
me.  I  didn't  ask  for  this  Job.  I've  got  no 
political  ambitions,  so  it  doesn't  matter. 
I've  never  had  time  to  sit  around  drinking 
whiskey  and  discussing  philosophy.  I  Just 
try  to  get  things  done." 


THE  CONVENTION  ON  POLITICAL 
RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN  EXCLUDES 
COMPULSORY  MILITARY  SERVICE 
FOR  WOMEN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  last  several  weeks,  the  Senate  has 
been  considering  a  vitally  lmp>ortant 
item — the  military  procurement  authori- 
zation. For  the  last  9  months,  I  have  been 
urging  the  Senate  to  consider  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  another  important  issue — 
ratification  of  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions. I  continue  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  Convention  on  the  Political 
Rights  of  Women. 

Article   3   of   the   Convention  states: 
Women  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  public  of- 
fice   and    to    exercise    all    pubUc    functions, 
established  by  national  law.  on  equal  terms 
with  men.  without  any  discrimination. 

Questions  have  arisen  over  the  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  "public  office"  and  "pub- 
lic functions"  used  in  this  article.  For- 
mer Secretary  of  State  E>ean  Rusk,  in  his 
letter  submitting  the  Convention  to  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  explained: 

The  phrases  "public  office"  and  "public 
functions"  In  article  3  have  been  interpreted 
to  include  a  wide  variety  of  appointive  as 
well  as  elective  offices.  However,  during  the 
discussions  in  the  General  Assembly  and  in 
the  Third  Committee  there  was  general 
agreement  that  the  provisions  of  article  3  do 
not  apply  to  military  service. 

In  voting  approval  of  the  Convention, 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who  represented  the 
United  States  on  the  Human  Rights 
Committee,  stipulated  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 


ernment understood  that  the  term  "pub- 
lic ofifice"  did  no  include  military  service 
and  that  the  terms  "public  office"  and 
"public  functions"  were  coterminous. 
This  understanding  has  been  generally 
accepted  by  the  committee  during  the 
development  of  the  Convention. 

It  is  clear  that  we  can  latify  this  Con- 
vention with  the  explicit  understanding 
that  women  need  not  be  compelled  to 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Without 
weakening  the  Convention,  we  can  state 
our  interpretation  of  the  treaty  before 
adding  our  name  to  the  growing  list  of 
signatories.  In  any  event,  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  should  pose  an  obstacle 
to  our  ratification  of  the  Convention  on 
Political  Rights  of  Women. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify  this  Con- 
vention without  further  delay. 


THE  ABM 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  Tuesday, 
the  day  before  this  body  voted  on  several 
amendments  concerning  the  anti-ballis- 
tic-missile system,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  de- 
livered his  maiden  speech.  He  chose  as 
his  topic  an  analysis  of  the  ABM  ques- 
tion. The  following  day,  the  Ne'w  York 
Times  published  an  editorial  on  the 
ABM  and  in  so  doing  quoted  Senator 
Gravel's  address.  I  would  like,  at  this 
time,  to  introduce  that  editorial  into  the 
Record  as  a  tribute  to  the  success  and 
infiuence  of  my  colleague's  maiden 
speech.  That  his  thoughtful,  strong  coun- 
sel will  be  in  the  sei-vice  of  the  Senate  in 
the  years  ahead  is  reason  for  all  of  us 
to  thank  the  electorate  of  Alaska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  6,  1969) 
DixrsrvE  Safeguard 

The  central  Issue  that  confronts  the  Sen- 
ate when  it  votes  today  on  the  Safeguard 
antlballlstlc  missile  system  (ABM)  Is  the 
necessity  for  halting  an  expensive  and  dan- 
gerous new  round  in  the  nuclear  missile  race 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Much  more  is  at  stake  than  the  specific 
Administration  measure  on  the  floor,  which 
involves  ABM  deployment  Initially  at  two 
sites  to  protect  Mlnuteman  silos.  The  possi- 
bility of  stopping  the  twelve-site,  second- 
phase  city  defense  system  will  be  much  di- 
minished if  the  first-phase  system  is  approved 
now.  A  race  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  develop 
new  offensive  missiles  and  thus  overwhelm 
the  new  defenses  will  be  the  almost  Inevita- 
ble consequence. 

By  contrast,  a  Senate  vote  to  postpone 
Phase  I  Safeguard  deployment  would  have 
enormous  psychological  Impact.  It  would  in- 
crease the  chances  of  heading  off  any  further 
American  escalation  of  the  offensive  or  de- 
fensive missile  race  until  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  (SALT)  reveal  whether  Mos- 
cow is  prepared  to  freeze  the  nuclear  balance 
at  the  present  level. 

The  chief  argument  of  the  pro-ABM  forces 
in  the  Senate  is  that  a  vote  for  Safeguard 
deployment  would  strengthen  the  Adminis- 
tration's hand  In  the  SALT  talks.  The  White 
House  has  indicated  that  It  might  be  willing 
to  forego  ABM  protection  of  Mlnuteman  sites 
if  the  Soviet  Union  halted  further  deploy- 
ment of  its  offensive  SS-9  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  a  possible  threat  to  Mln- 
uteman. 

But  the  White  House  fact  sheet  on  Safe- 
guard states  that  "those  parts  of  the  Safe« 
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guard  program  aeaignM  for  defense  against 
Ctxlna  (the  twelve-ilte,  city  defense  Phase  n 
system)  .  .  .  wotild  no*  be  affected  by  arms 
control  agreementa  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
nor  do  we  expect  the  Soviet  Union  to  forego 
deployments  designed  for  similar  purposes." 
Phase  II  deploymept  of  almost  1.000  anti- 
missile missiles  woi;  id  give  the  United  States 
a  system  more  than  ten  times  the  size  of  the 
Moscow  system  which  th"  Soviet  Union  until 
recently  was  deploying. 

Senator  Mike  Cfriivel  of  Alaska  posed  the 
right  question  in  ttils  regard  yesterday  when 
he  asked:  "What  will  happen  when  the  So- 
viet Union  Insists  in  the  arms  discussion/ on 
the  right  to  build  i  missile  defense  equally 
large?  His  answer,  nhlch  exposed  the  cniclal 
lasue  at  stake,  was : 

"Then  we  shall  surely  Insist  on  maintain- 
ing our  MIRV  multiple  warheads  (for  offen- 
sive missiles)  to  be  able  to  penetrate  that  de- 
fense. Then  they  will  insist  on  maintaining 
their  MIRV  warheals  to  match  us.  Then  we 
shall  fear  that  theli  MIRV  warheads  can  de- 
stroy Mlnuteman.  Then  this  debate  will  con- 
tinue. And  on  and  o;i  and  on.  Each  new  weap- 
ons system  trlggeis  development  and  de- 
ployment of  anothe  •  .  .  .  We  don't  want  to  be 
couatant^y,te6pondl  ag  to  the  responses  we've 
oxirselves  Induced." 

There  are  other  calld  arguments  against 
Safeguard  deployment.  The  vast  sums  that 
would  go  Into  a  futile  new  arms  race  are 
desperately  needed  to  solve  urgent  domestic 
problems.  There  arej  serious  doubts  about  the 
effectiveness  of  the  system  and  a  real  possi- 
bility of  catastropmc  failure  should  it  ever 
have  to  be  used.  All  five  of  the  Science  Ad- 
visers to  Presidents  Elsenhower.  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  have  criticized  the  plan. 

Moreover,  the  Administration  has  failed  to 
make  a  case  for  the  xirgency  of  the  Safeguard 
decision.  If  any  of  tlie  ot^er  options  for  Mln- 
uteman defense  wei^  selected — superharden- 
Ing  at  sUo6,  more  ^Unuteman,  more  Polaris 
submarines,  more  l)ombers — there  would  be 
DO  need  for  a  decision  for  another  year  or 
two.  ] 

If  the  Senate  votfs  "no"  today.  It  will  not 
be  foreclosing  the  possibility  of  defending 
Mlnutenum  by  late^  action.  But  if  it  votes 
"yes,"  It  may  well  doom  the  nation  to  an- 
other huge  escalation  of  costs  and  forces  in 
an  extension  of  the  suicidal  arms  race. 


THE  ST.  LAWRitNCE  SEAWAY:  MIL- 
ITARY CARGO  TEST  PROGRAM 
IS  JUST  A  FI^T  STEP 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral months  ago.  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Instituted  a  test  program  for  ship- 
ping military  cargo.  The  program  Is  de- 
signed to  show — amd  Is  showing— that  It 
Is  most  favorable  to  ship  military  cargo 
which  Is  manufactured  In  the  Midwest 
via  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway,  raiher  than  hauling  the 
cargo  overland  byj  rail  to  the  east  coast 
before  loading  it  aboard  oceangoing 
vessels.  | 

This  program  represents  a  very  sig- 
nificant step  in  tie  right  direction.  But 
as  Senators  have  pointed  out,  It  Is  just 
a  beginning.  The  ^enator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  ,  hafi  been  In  the  forefront 
of  the  long  struggle  to  see  that  the  Great 
Lakes-Seaway  walerway  system  gets  the 
full  share  of  cargp  which  It  rightly  de- 
serves. Senator  OaimN  has  recently 
written  a  letter  to  Defense  Secretary 
Laird  suggesting  various  ways  of  redress- 
ing this  Imbalance  In  cargo  shlpiBents — 
among  them,  possible  modification  of  the 
Nation's  cargo  preference  laws. 


The  Senator  from  Michigan  deserves 
a  world  of  credit  for  his  vigorous  and 
forthright  efforts  to  further  the  economic 
growth  of  America's  heartland.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  July  30,  1969 
letter  from  Senator  Griffin  to  Secretary 
Laird  be  printed  In  the  Record,  so  that 
Senators  will  have  an  opportimlty  to  con- 
sider the  worthwhile  suggestions  con- 
tained In  the  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,   D.C.,   July   30,   1969. 
Hon.  Mei,vin  R.  LAniD, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Recent  press  reports 
have  come  to  my  attention  Indicating  that 
the  Senior  Senator  from  Maryland  and  sev- 
eral others  from  tidewater  States  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  have  written  to  you  urging 
the  discontinuance  of  the  current  American- 
flag  shipping  service  provided  some  Great 
Lakes  ports  by  the  Military  Sea  Transporta- 
tion Service.  Such  reports  have  disturbed  me 
greatly  and  I  wish  to  convey  to  you  my  per- 
sonal and  most  vigorous  opposition  to  any 
proposed  discontinuance  of  such  service  at 
this  time. 

As  you  well  know  from  personal  experience. 
It  is  Important  to  the  economic  development 
of  the  area  that  adequate  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  transportation  be  available 
at  reasonable  cost.  Yet  this  Is  being  effectively 
thwarted  by  a  host  of  discriminatory  trans- 
portation rates  and  practices  applicable  to 
both  inland  and  water  carriage. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Study  of 
Transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  of  our  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  in  a  report  dated  September  13, 
1965.  reported: 

"There  should  be  a  program  to  utilize 
American  ships  for  seaway  trade. 

"A  transportation  axiom,  'Ships  wUl  go 
where  the  cargo  is.'  apjiears  to  be  untrue  on 
the  seaway.  After  6  years  of  operation  and  a 
history  of  increasing  cargo  each  year,  the 
seaway  has  proven  Itself  as  a  rich  and  stable 
source  of  traffic  and  trade.  However,  there  Is 
an  obvious  scarcity  of  American  shlp>s  at 
Great  Lakes  ports.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
the  development  of  inland  cargo  Is  not  the 
only  answer  to  the  development  of  American 
shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Artificial  bar- 
riers must  be  removed.  Foremost  among  these 
are  necessary  changes  in  the  administration 
of  the  cargo  preference  laws.  The  Great  Lakes 
ports  should  not  be  combined  with  the  North 
Atlantic  coast  ports  to  determine  availability 
of  American  bottoms  for  Government  and 
foreign  aid  shipments.  This  Is  not  logical  In 
terms  of  geography  or  economy.  It  has  en- 
couraged the  shipowners  to  rely  on  the  rail- 
roads to  grant  section  22  rates  for  transporta- 
tion of  cargo  to  North  Atlantic  ports,  which 
In  turn  enables  the  shlpo'wners  to  obtain 
their  cargoes  at  the  coastal  ports  rather  than 
at  the  Great  Lakes  ports. 

"When  traffic  has  become  sufficiently  devel- 
oped, a  separate  essential  trade  route  should 
be  established  to  provide  direct  service  be- 
tween Great  Lakes  ports  and  ports  in  specific 
overseas  foreign  areas." 

Pursuant  to  Section  211  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  (46  U.S.C. 
1121)  the  last  paragraph  of  the  above  quoted 
recommendation  has  been  implemented.  The 
Maritime  Administration  has  determined 
that  direct  service  between  Great  Lakes  ports 
and  specific  overseas  foreign  areas  Is  essential 
for  the  prcwdotlon,  development,  expansion 
and  maintenance  of  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  national  defense. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  In  1960  the  former 
Federal  Maritime  Board  observed  that  "Sec- 
tion 211  of  the  Act  clearly  Indicates  that  the 


Act  contemplates  contracts  covering  Ameri- 
can-flag service  on  routes  and  lines  which 
nu»y  not  be  profitable."  (Grace  Line  Inc. — 
Contract  Modification  Route  33,  FIfB  Dock- 
et No.  S-113;  decided,  July  14,  1960.)  Sub- 
sequently, the  successor  organization,  the 
Maritime  Subsidy  Board,  noted  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  past  U.S.-fiag  service,  which  has  car- 
ried only  military  cargoes,  has  not  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  develop  oonunerclal  car- 
ryings that  are  potentially  available.  The 
establishment  of  a  regular  service  should 
generate  additional  cargo,  which  will  be  en- 
hanced by  recently  improving  terminal  and 
loading  facilities  of  the  Great  Lakes  ports." 
(American  Export  Lines.  Inc. — U.S.  Great 
Lakes/Mediterranean  Freight  Service.  MSB 
Docket  No.  S-135:  decided,  October  16,  1963) . 

Unfortunately,  notwithstanding  these 
findings,  what  Uttle  subsidized  American- 
flag  shipping  service  which  has  been  pro- 
vided to  the  Great  Lakes  has  been  allowed 
to  be  withdrawn. 

Under  the  present  statutory  scheme  ap- 
plicable to  government-generated  cargoes, 
the  only  effective  relief  presently  available 
to  Great  Lakes  ports  Is  that  now  provided 
for  by  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Serv- 
ice. This  was  pMlnted  out  quite  succinctly  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
In  a  letter  to  your  office  dated  December  23, 
1968  (Comp.  Gen.  B-165421)  which  noted  In 
part  the  following : 

"In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations, 
we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  present 
policy  change  proposal,  which  would  result 
in  the  transfer  of  military  shipments  from 
American  shipis  at  tidewater  ports  to  foreign 
ships  at  Great  Lakes  ports,  would  be  Illegal. 
There  are  some  alternative  changes,  how- 
ever, which  might  permit  the  use  of  Great 
Lakes  ports  ami  not  result  In  violations  of 
the  1904  act  because  foreign  ships  would  not 
be  used. 

"If  military  supplies  are  being  purchased 
In  any  great  volume  from  plants  lo- 
cated in  the  Great  Lakes  basin,  it  might  be 
advantageo^is,  from  a  ooat  standpoint,  to 
arrange  for  the  carrrlage  of  such  supplies 
from  Great  Lakes  ports  In  vessels  controlled 
by  or  owned  by  the  MUltary  Sea  Transporta- 
tion Service  (MSTS).  The  use  of  such  ves- 
sels would  not  seem  to  deprive  privately 
owned  American  ships  of  cargo  because.  In 
effect,  the  MSTS  vessels  would  be  merely 
diverted  from  present  cargo  carrying  opera- 
tions to  future  operations,  as  needed,  from 
Great  Lakes  ports."  (emphasis  added) 

While  It  Is  a  helpful  step,  needless  to  say, 
the  limited  relief  now  afforded  falls  far  short. 
I  would  urge  you  to  use  your  good  offices  to 
amend  or  repeal  the  present  cargo  prefer- 
ence laws  so  as  to  permit  adequate  shipping 
services  to  the  Great  Lakes  region  and  facil- 
itate Its  potential  economic  growth.  Such 
laws  have  proven  to  be  tinduly  burdensome 
upon  the  development  of  Great  Lakes  ports 
of  the  several  States. 

When  speaking  on  the  occasion  of  the  10th 
Anniversary  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  on 
June  27th,  President  Nixon  observed: 

This  Seaway,  which  opened  the  heartland 
of  Canada  and  the  heartland  of  America, 
this  Seaway  which  was  conceived  by  men 
who  dreamed  of  great  things  and  was  put 
Into  being  by  men  who  were  able  to  pro- 
duce them,  the  practical  engineers,  ...  Is 
an  indication  of  what  can  happen  when  na- 
tions can  work  together,  when  they  can  be 
at  peace  with  each  other." 

It  would  be  unfortunate  indeed  If  that 
"opening"  should.  In  effect,  be  closed  and 
those  "dreams"  should  be  thwarted  by  dis- 
criminatory Interests. 

With  best  wishes  and  warm  i>er8onal  re- 
gards, I  am 

Sincerely, 

Robert  P.  Griftin, 

V,S.  Senator. 
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NATIONAL   FEDERATION   OP   INDE- 
PENDENT    BUSINESS     ENDORSES 

S.  15 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness recently  polled  Its  267,643  members 
to  ask  If  they  would  favor  or  oppose  the 
enactment  of  the  Rural  Job  Development 
Act  of  1969 — S.  15 — which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  and  I  introduced  on  January  15. 
The  federation  has  just  notified  me  that 
the  poll  showed  65  percent  in  favor  of  S. 
15.  29  percent  opposed,  and  6  percent  un- 
decided. 

These  results  are,  of  course,  very  grati- 
fying to  me  personally  and  I  was  particu- 
larly pleased  to  see  that  76  percent  of  the 
independent  businessmen  In  Kansas  are 
In  favor  of  this  bill.  But  beyond  this,  I 
think  these  results  are  of  major  signifi- 
cance for  they  show  that  a  very  substan- 
tial majority  of  our  independent  busi- 
nessmen recognize  the  necessity  of  ex- 
panding economic  opportunities  in  our 
smaller  towns  and  cities  and  believe  that 
tax  incentives  would  be  an  effective 
means  of  attracting  new  job-creating  in- 
dustries into  these  smaller  communities. 
Indeed,  I  would  suggest  that  a  majority 
of  all  Americans  agree  with  this  view. 

The  Rural  Job  Development  Act  has 
been  endorsed  by  a  large  number  of 
groups  and  individuals  and  I  consider  the 
endorsement  by  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business  to  be  one  of  the 
most  Important  and  valuable.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  federation's 
press  release  announcing  the  result  of 
their  poll  on  S.  15  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Brief  Pacts 

Overcrowding  of  the  nation's  cities  has 
compounded  many  serious  problems,  while 
the  basic  problem  of  rural  small-town 
America — lack  of  economic  growth  and  Job 
opportunity — continues  to  drive  more  peo- 
ple Into  metropolitan  areas.  The  proposed 
Rural  Job  Development  Act,  S.  15,  by  Sena- 
tors James  Pearson  of  Kansas  and  Fred  Har- 
ris of  Oklahoma,  is  designed  to  stimulate 
the  rural  economy.  It  would  provide  four  tax 
Incentives  for  businessmen  to  locate  new 
enterprises  in  areas  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  The  bill  Is  favored  by 
65  percent  of  the  lndep>endent  businessmen 
and  opposed  by  29  percent,  with  6  percent 
undecided,  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business  finds. 

"Promises,  promises!"  This  refrain  Is  not 
only  being  popularized  on  Broadway,  but  ex- 
presses the  mood  of  many  businessmen  look- 
ing to  Washington  for  the  politicians  to 
make  good  on  last  year's  pledges. 

While  the  Administration  has  been  piish- 
Ing  for  repeal  of  the  7-percent  investment 
credit,  the  nation's  Independent  business 
owners  want  to  remind  the  Administration 
that  the  1968  Republican  Platform  endorsed 
this  same  tax  Incentive  principle  as  a  means 
of  spurring  economic  development  of  rural 
areas. 

As  an  antl-lnfiatlon  move.  President  Nixon 
has  sought  repeal  of  the  existing  Investment 
tax  credit,  which  has  helped  large  and  small 
businesses  modernize.  This  permits  busi- 
nesses to  subtract  from  their  Federal  In- 
come tax  bin  7-percent  of  the  cost  of  new 
machinery  and  equipment. 

Not  only  Is  repeal  unpopular  In  a  tight- 
money  period,  but  a  majority  of  the  Inde- 


pendent businessmen  want  the  tax  credit 
principle  enlarged  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy of  "small-town  America",  says  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Business. 

A  Federation  poll  shows  65  jjercent  of  the 
business  owners  favor  (Mtssage  of  the  Rural 
Job  Development  Act.  proposed  by  Senator 
Jaunes  Pearson  of  Kansas  and  Senator  Fred 
Harris  of  Oklahoma.  When  Introduced.  35 
Senators  signed  as  cosponsors.  It  embodies 
the  principle  of  legislation  first  proposed  four 
years  ago  by  Representative  Joe  L.  Evins  of 
Tennessee. 

For  new  businesses  established  in  desig- 
nated rural  areas  providing  at  least  10  new 
Jobs,  the  bill  would  give  a  14-percent  tax 
credit  on  machinery  and  equipment  pur- 
chases, a  7-percent  credit  on  land  and  build- 
ing Investment,  accelerated  depreciation  of 
improvements  and  a  tax  incentive  for  on-the- 
job  training  of  workers  recruited  from  the 
immediate  area. 

The  areas  would  be  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  on  the  basis  of  em- 
ployment decline,  low  incomes  or  the  clos- 
ing of  Defense  Department  installations. 

Senators  Harris  and  Pearson,  and  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  independents,  believe  this 
Incentive  package  would  solve  several  re- 
lated problems,  principally  the  economic 
stagnation  of  many  rural  communities,  and 
the  continuing  migration  of  Job-seekers  from 
these  areas  into  congested  cities,  where  many 
find  only  further  despair  and  unemployment 
doles.  The  legislation  may  also  contrlDute  to 
relief  of  welfare,  slum  and  other  city  prob- 
lems. 

Senator  Pearson  says  incentives  of  this 
type  are  needed  "to  overcome  some  of  the 
factors  which  otherwise  discourage  expan- 
sion into  these  areas",  chiefly  higher  trans- 
portation costs  and  shortages  of  trained 
labor.  He  contends  that  tax  i>ollcy  can  Influ- 
ence business  Investment  toward  constructive 
social  and  economic  ends. 

In  its  poll,  the  Federation  found  only  29 
I>ercent  of  the  businessmen  opposed  to  the 
Pearson-Harris  bill,  and  6  percent  undecided. 
The  Federation  points  out  that  substantial 
support  was  registered  even  though  few  in- 
dependents could  undertake  new  enter- 
prises large  enough  to  qualify  for  the  bene- 
fits. However,  many  would  indirectly  benefit 
from  corporate  expansions  into  their  com- 
munities. 

Businessmen  In  (name  of  state)  re- 
sponded with percent  supporting  the 

bill, percent  opposed  and  "no  vote"  by 

percent. 

The  Rural  Job  Development  Act  Is  more 
liberal  in  benefits  than  the  original  Evins 
bill,  which  has  gained  bi-partisan  support 
In  the  House  Small  Business  Committee.  The 
Evins  bill  requires  20  new  Jobs  to  qualify 
and  provides  one  7-percent  credit  and  rapid 
amortization  of  costs. 

The  new  Senate  proposal  is  more  restric- 
tive, however,  as  to  where  the  benefits  will 
be  allowed.  The  bill  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  designate  "rural 
Job  development  areets" — counties  in  which 
employment  has  decreased  at  least  5  percent 
in  the  past  five  years,  or  15  percent  of  the 
residents  have  "poverty"  Incomes  of  $3,000 
a  year  or  less.  No  county  with  a  city  of  50.000 
population  could  be  designated,  as  the  bill 
is  now  wrrltten. 

One  businessman  in  Montana  expressed 
the  problem  well:  "I  live  in  a  slightly  declin- 
ing or  perhaps  level  area  with  very  little  new 
activity.  Although  I  am  able  to  show  a  busi- 
ness growth,  it  is  at  the  expense  ol  my  com- 
petitors. New  business  Is  not  here.  Right  now 
we  are  unable  to  attract  young  men  and  new 
money  into  our  community.  Our  tax  base  is 
declining  each  year,  but  Inflation  is  con- 
stantly raising  costs.  Without  Immediate 
help,  this  community  and  many  similar  com- 
munities are  going  to  be  in  serious  trou- 
ble .  .  ." 

Two-thirds  of  the  independent   business 


owners  believe  this  tax-incentive  measure 
could  end  the  gross  economic  imbalance  be- 
tween metropolitan  and  rural  areas  which 
has  concentrated  some  90  percent  of  U.S. 
populJitlon  onto  little  more  than  one  (1)  per- 
cent of  the  land. 

State  tabulations  attached. 

STATE  BREAKDWON  FIGURES-PROVIDE  7-PERCENT  TAX 
CREDIT  TO  BUSINESS  TO  ENCOURAGE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
RURAL  AREAS 


Slate 

Percent 
in  favor 

Percent 
against 

Percent 
undecided 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

69 

64 

66 

62 

61 

66 

57 

64 

56 

72 

57 

66 

61 

63 

6S 

76 

57 

66 

63 

59 

65 

61 

69 

73 

68 

64 

72 

61 

57 

60 

67 

62 

60 

72 

58 

71 

59 

65 

64 

67 

75 

69 

67 

60 

70 

65 

63 

50 

61 

64 

65 

2« 

32 

28 

31 

32 

29 

34 

31 

37 

23 

43  . 

29 

32 

31 

29 

20 

41 

28 

32 

34 

29 

33 

25 

23 

28 

27 

24 

31 

35 

33 

27 

31 

34 

21 

36 

23 

31 

30 

33 

26 

21 

25 

28 

32 

26 

28 

30 

42 

33 

31 

28 

Calilornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware  .       

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois... 

Indiana 

Kansas    

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine    

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

10 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota . 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Vermont 

Washington 

Washington,  D.C 

Wisconsin     

Wyoming       .  

CHAIRMAN  MARTIN  REPORTS  ON 
MONETARY  POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  in  the  90th  Congress,  while  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, we  persuaded  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
initiate  the  practice  of  reporting  quar- 
terly to  the  committee  concerning  the 
System's  execution  of  monetary  policy 
and  developments  in  money  and  credit 
markets  during  the  immediately  preced- 
ing quarter.  The  Honorable  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin,  Jr..  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  has  just  transmitted 
the  Board's  report  for  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1969  containing  a  most  useful  re- 
view of  recent  developments  which  I 
think  will  be  of  great  value  to  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

This  report  reveals  that  the  total  re- 
sei-ves  of  the  banking  system  rose  only 
1.2  percent  per  year  during  the  second 
quarter  as  Federal  Reserve  open  market 
operations  remained  restrictive.  With 
pressure  maintained  on  bank  reserve 
positions,  total  member  bank  deposits 
subject  to  reserve  requirements  continued 
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inc  rease 


Ue 


tO! 


to  fall,  experienci|ig 
decline  of  almost 
second  quarter. 

The  money  stoc| 
second  quarter  at 
percent  compared 
first  quarter  and 
during  the  second 
pleased  that  the 
has  taken  action 
the  money  supply 
cent  guidelines  ol 
Committee.  I  am  siire 
fourth  quarter 
than  6  percent 
tion  which  we  ar(( 
would  hope  that 
ply  of  money  from 
quarter  does  not 
recent  constraints 
a  slow  increase  in 
year  has  led  them 
during  the  quarter 
in  the  prime  rate 
June. 

Bank  loans 
than  the  -first  quarter 
turn,  was  below 
year — in  fact,  ban)cs 
sell  some  loans 
commodate  new 

Throughout  this 
of  the  growing 
monetary  policy 
slowing  in  the  growth 
but  with  its  sharpe  st 
particularly  in  the 
field.  This  is  a  mo^t 
review,  and  to 
able,  I  ask  unanlmbus 
printed  in  the  RecJdrd 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows : 


increased  during  the 

an  annual  rate  of  4.5 

to  2.7  percent  in  the 

more  than  6  percent 

half  of  last  year.  I  am 

Ifederal  Reserve  Board 

bring  the  growth  in 

within  the  2-  to  6-per- 

the  Joint  Economic 

that  the  third  and 

in  1968  of  more 

co^itributed  to  the  Infla- 

now  experiencing.  I 

increase  in  the  sup- 

the  first  to  the  second 

represent  a  trend.  The 

on  the  banks  due  to 

;he  money  supply  this 

stiffen  lending  terms 

evidenced  by  the  rise 

8  V2  percent  in  early 


to 


lean 


expfinded  at  a  little  less 
pace,  and  this,  in 
second  half  of  last 
were  compelled  to 
outright  in  order  to  ac- 
demands. 
report  are  evidences 
inipact  of  a  restrictive 
beginning  to  produce  a 
in  the  use  of  credit 
impacts  still  ahead, 
residential  mortgage 
important  financial 
it  generally  avail- 
consent  that  it  be 


boabo  op  govei 

Federal 

Washington 

Hon.  Wright  Patman 

Chairman,  Joint  Eco-r  omic  Committee, 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Crairm 
the  arrangements  pr^lously 
commltte*.    I    am 
staff  report  on  finandal 
second  quarter  of  196i 
Sincerely  yours 


Develop:  iients 
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Financial 

QUARTE^ 

I  Illustrations  not 
The  reserves  of 
only  slightly  during 
Federal  Reserve  open 
mained  restrictive. 
exerted   on   bank   r 
Increases  in  reserve 
Federal  Reserve 
bank  deposits  con 
stock  increased  at  an 
cent  between  March 

Under  the 
creasingly   to 
In  particular 
market  rose  sharply, 
their  borrowing  at 
windows  and  demands i 
came    more    Intense 
number  of  banks 
obtaining  funds — sue 
Ject  to  repurchase 
sources     and      issui 
through  holding 

With    the    supply 
limited,  banks  liqu 
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an  annual  rate  of 
2  percent  during  the 


objection,  the  report 
I  Tinted  in  the  Record, 


nors  of  the 
Reserve  System, 
D.C..  August  11, 1969. 


.^^I:   In  accordance  with 

made  with  your 

transmitting   herewith    a 

developments  in  the 


V'm.  McC.  Martin,  Jr. 


IN  the  Second 
1969 


printed  in  Record) 

banking  system  rose 
the  second  quarter  as 
market  operations  re- 
Ajdditional   pressure  was 
>e  positions  through 
requirements  and  in  the 
disco'  mt  rate.  TotaJ  member 
trapted.  while  the  money 
annual  rate  of  4.5  per 
June, 
circumstinces.  banks  turned  In- 
nondepasit   sotirces   of   funds, 
borrowing  in  the  Euro-dollar 
banks  also  increased 
P^eral  Reserve  discount 
for  Federal  funds  be- 
Moreover,    a    growing 
turned  to  other  means  of 
as  selling  loans  sub- 
a^eements   to  nonbank 
commercial      paper 
combanies  or  subsidiaries, 
of    bank    credit    quite 
id^ted  holdings  of  secu- 


aid  . 


rltles  and  sold  loans  outright.  Loan  expan- 
sion was  slightly  below  the  sharply  reduced 
rate  of  the  first  quarter,  and  loan  terms  and 
conditions  were  tightened  further.  Inflows 
of  funds  to  nonbank  savings  institutions  also 
were  reduced  during  the  second  quarter,  and 
new  mortgage  commitment  activity  was  cur- 
tailed as  mortgage  interest  rates  rose  further. 
Market  Interest  rates  in  general  increased 
considerably  further   during   the   quarter. 

The  Board  of  Governors-  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  also  proposed  several  amend- 
ments to  Its  regulations  designed  to  correct 
situations  that  had  arisen  with  respect  to 
borrowing  in  the  Euro-dollar  and  Federal 
funds  markets.  On  May  29  it  proposed  an 
amendment  to  Regulation  D  (reserves  of 
member  banks)  designed  to  ensure  that 
checks  resulting  from  transfers  involving 
foreign  branches  are  not  used  to  effect  a  re- 
duction in  required  reserves.  And  on  June  26 
it  proposed  a  10  per  cent  reserve  requirement 
on  borrowing  of  U.S.  banks  from  their  for- 
eign branches — to  the  extent  that  these  bor- 
rowings exceed  the  daily-average  amounts 
outstanding  in  the  4  weeks  ending  May  28, 
1969 — in  order  to  moderate  the  flow  of  Euro- 
dollars between  US.  banks  and  their  foreign 
branches,  as  well  as  between  U.S.  and  for- 
eign banks.  The  next  day,  the  Board  pro- 
posed that  liabilities  of  member  banks  on 
certain  so-caUed  "Federal  funds"  transac- 
tions with  customers  other  than  banks  be 
brought  within  the  coverage  of  Regulations 
D  (reserves  of  member  banks)  and  Q  (pay- 
ment of  interest  on  deposits) . 

banks  reserves 
Total  reserves  of  member  banks  rose 
slightly,  on  balance,  during  the  second  quar- 
ter— at  an  annual  rate  of  about  1  per  cent — 
following  a  smaller  Increase,  in  the  first 
quarter.  But  nonborrowed  reserves — those 
provided  through  Federal  Reserve  open  mar- 
ket operations — showed  a  marked  contrac- 
tion, as  had  also  been  the  case  In  the  first 
quarter.  Moreover,  reserve  requirements  on 
demand  deposits  in  excess  of  $5  million  were 


Increased  by  one-half  of  a  percentage  point 
in  April. 

NET  CHANGE  IN  RESERVES 

(Percentage  annuel  rates  of  change,  seasonally  adjustedl 


1968 

1969 

II        III 

IV 

1             II 

Total  reserves 

Nonborrowed  reserves.. 

1.0    10.4 
1.7    13.9 

8.6 

4.3 

0.1           1.2 
-2.9       -4.7 

As  nonborrowed  reserves  declined,  member 
banks  relied  increasingly  on  borrowings  from 
Federal  Reserve  banks  as  a  supplemental 
source  of  funds,  even  though  the  discount 
rate  was  raised  from  5  V2  to  6  per  cent  in  early 
April.  In  May  and  June  member  bank  bor- 
rowings at  the  discount  windov.'  reached  an 
average  level  of  more  than  $1.3  billion,  up 
markedly  from  $850  million  in  March  and 
from  $600  million  in  December  of  1968.  In- 
dicative of  the  pressure  on  bank  reserve  posi- 
tions, the  Federal  funds  rate — the  interest 
rate  banks  charge  for  overnight  lending  of 
reserve  funds  to  other  banks,  and  conse- 
quently the  rate  most  immediately  affected 
by  reserve  pressures — rose  to  around  9.20  per 
cent  by  early  June,  as  compared  with  a  high 
of  about  6.85  per  cent  in  March. 

FLOWS    OP    deposits    AND    MONET 

With  pressure  maintained  on  bank  re- 
serve positions,  total  member  bank  deposits-- 
subject  to  reserve  requirements — the  bank 
credit  proxy — continued  to  decline,  falling 
at  an  annual  rate  of  more  than  2  per  cent 
in  the  second  quarter.  In  view  of  these  losses 
of  deposits,  banks  increased  their  utilization 
of  other  sources  of  funds.  For  example,  banks 
with  foreign  branches  borrowed  heavily  in 
the  Euro-dollar  market.  More  banks  also  be- 
gan to  tap  other  nondeposlt  sources  of  funds 
by  issuing  commercial  paper  through  holding 
companies  or  subsidiaries,  by  making  repur- 
chase agreements  against  securities  and 
loans,  and  by  borrowing  Euro-dollars  directly 
or  through  brokers. 


SELECTED  DEPOSIT  FLOWS 
|Per:entage  annual  rates  ot  change,  seasonally  adjusted) 


1968 


1969 


III 


IV 


Money  stock 8.7  4.5 

Time  and  savings  deposits  at  all  commercial  banks.  3.2  17!  9 

Total  member  bank  deposits' 1.2  13.1 

Memo:  Total  member  bank  deposits  plus  Eurodollar 

borrowings^ 3.5  14.0 

'  Bank  credit  proxy. 

'  Bank  credit  proxy  adjusted  to  Include  domestic  bank  liabilities  to  foreign  branches. 


7.6 
15.7 
12.2 

11.7 


2.7 
-6.5 
-4.8 

-1.8 


4.5 
-3.6 
-2.2 

1.8 


Note;  Net  demand  deposit  data  for  the  first  half  of  1969— which  are  reflected  in  the  money  supply  and  in  total  member  bank 
deposits— have  been  revised  on  the  basis  of  newly  obtained  figures  that  help  eliminate  a  downward  bias  stemming  from  an  increasing 
volume  ot  "cash  items"  that  were  not  associated  with  deposit  transfers. 


The  decline  In  bank  deposits  during  the 
second  quarter  resulted  mainly  from  a  fur- 
ther reduction  in  time  and  savings  deposits; 
a  small  decline  In  U.S.  Government  demand 
deposits  was  nearly  offset  by  an  increase 
In  private  demand  deposits.  The  contraction 
In  time  and  savings  deposits  reflected  for  the 
most  part  continued  heavy  attrition  In  large 
certificates  of  deposit  (CD's)  as  further  in- 
creases in  money  market  rates  induced  addi- 
tional shifts  from  CD's  to  higher-yielding 
short-term  market  Instruments.  Outstanding 
CD's  at  large  banks  feU  by  an  additional  $3.8 
billion  during  the  second  quarter.  This 
brought  the  total  decline  to  nearly  $9  bil- 
lion since  early  December  1968,  when  the 
current  run-off  began. 

As  in  the  first  quarter,  the  attrition  in 
CD's  for  the  second  quarter  as  a  whole  was 
concentrated  at  major  money  market  banks, 
where  depositors  are  typically  more  interest 
sensitive.  Large  banks  in  New  York  and 
Chicago — which   held   about  30  per  cent  of 


outstanding  CD's  at  the  end  of  March — ac- 
counted for  55  per  cent  of  the  decline  in  CD's 
during  the  second  quarter.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  quarter,  however,  banks  outside  New 
York  and  Chicago  began  to  account  for  an 
increasing  share  of  the  attrition. 

In  view  of  these  large  losses  of  deposits, 
banks  with  foreign  branches  Increased  their 
borrowings  in  the  Euro-dollar  market.  By  the 
end  of  June,  bank  liabilities  to  foreign 
branches  had  risen  to  a  level  of  around  $13 
billion,  an  Increase  of  $3.3  billion  over  the 
level  at  the  end  of  March.  With  this  heavy 
demand,  rates  on  Euro-dollars  rose  sharply 
further.  Yields  on  3-month  maturities,  for  ex- 
ample, reached  12.5  per  cent  in  mid-June  as 
compared  with  a  high  of  8.6  per  cent  in 
March. 

Consumer-type  time  and  savings  deposits 
also  were  affected  by  the  further  Increases 
in  market  rates  of  interest.  At  large  banks 
these  deposits  declined  somewhat,  on  bal- 
ance, during  the  second  quarter,  following 
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substantially  reduced  growth  during  the  pre- 
ceding quarter.  This  reduction  represented  in 
part  outflows  of  regular  savings  deposits,  most 
of  which  took  place  in  early  April  following 
quarterly  interest  crediting.  And  even  though 
large  banks  continued  to  experience  inflows 
of  consumer-type  time  deposits — time  cer- 
tificates and  open  accounts — these  inflows 
were  markedly  less  than  those  in  the  first 
quarter.  Country  banks  also  sustained  sizable 
savings  deposits  outflows — again  mostly  In 
April — although  expansion  in  time  deposits 
more  than  offset  these  declines;  as  a  result 
there  was  moderate  growth  in  total  time  and 
deposits  at  these  banks  over  the  quarter. 

The  continued  constraint  on  bank  reserve 
positions  and  the  further  Increase  In  Interest 
rates  appear  to  have  held  the  rate  of  growth 
m  the  money  stock  during  the  second  quarter 
below  that  in  the  latter  half  of  1968.  The 
money  stock — as  currently  measured— rose 
at  an  annual  rate  of  4  5  per  cent,  compared 
with  about  2.7  per  cent  In  the  first  quarter 
and  more  than  6  per  cent  during  the  second 
half  of  1968.  These  money  stock  figures  for 
the  first  half  of  1969  have  been  revised  on 
the  basis  of  certain  preliminary,  newly  col- 
lected data.  These  data  have  helped  elimi- 
nate a  downward  bias  that  had  stemmed  from 
an  Increasing  volume  of  "cash  Items"— a  de- 
duction Item  m  measuring  the  money  stock- 
that  was  generated  In  part  by  overnight 
Euro-dollar  transactions  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent were  not  associated  with  deposit  trans- 
fers. 

BANKS'    USE    OF    FUNDS 

With  lendable  funds  under  constraint, 
banks  continued  to  make  substantial  adjust- 
ments In  their  portfolios.  Acquisitions  of 
longer-term  securities  were  brought  virtually 
to  a  standstill,  loans  were  sold,  and  holdings 
of  shorter-term  liquid  assets  were  drawn 
down  further.  Consequently,  the  liquidity 
positions  of  banks,  particularly  large  banks, 
fell  to  extremely  low  levels  by  midyear. 

Banks  reduced  their  holdings  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment securities  by  an  additional  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  the  second  quarter  of  1969 — reflect- 
ing largely  the  run-off  of  Treasury  bills  and 
short-term  notes  and  bonds.  This  reduction 
was  only  about  one-third  of  that  In  the  first 
quarter,  which  suggests  that  bank  holdings  of 
U.S.  Government  secur'ties  were  approaching 
minimum  working  levels.  Holdings  of  other 
securities  were  also  reduced,  following  a 
sharp  cutback  in  bank  acquisitions  of  these 
securities  during  the  first  quarter.  The  re- 
duction totaled  about  $500  million  for  the 
second  quarter  and  represented  mainly  the 
liquidation  of  both  short-  and  long-term 
municipal  Issues. 

The  constraints  on  banks  led  them  to  stif- 
fen lending  terms  further  during  the  quarter, 
featured  by  a  full  percentage  point  rise  In 
the  prime  rate  to  8V2  per  cent  in  early  June. 
Bank  loans  expanded  at  a  little  less  than  the 
first-quarter  pace,  which  was  well  below 
that  in  the  second  half  of  1968.  Banks  were 
forced  to  sell  some  existing  loans  outright 
in  order  to  accommodate  new  loan  demands. 

Business  loans,  after  having  risen  rapidly 
since  the  fall  of  1968,  grew  at  a  somewhat 
reduced  rate  during  the  second  quarter. 
Growth  In  real  estate  loans  slowed  markedly 
as  bank  lending  capacity  was  constrained  and 
as  housing  starts  declined.  Consumer  loans 
continued  to  expand  at  about  the  reduced 
pace  of  the  first  quarter — reflecting  the 
moderate  growth  of  consumer  credit  gen- 
erally. Outstanding  loans  In  all  other  major 
loan  categories  remained  relatively  un- 
changed or  increased  only  slightly. 

NONBANK    intermediaries    AND    MORTGAGE 
MARKETS 

Inflows  Of  funds  to  nonbank  intermediaries 
were  sharply  reduced  In  the  second  quarter. 
During  the  April  reinvestment  period  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  experienced  outflows  of  deposits 
in  response  to  larger  tax  payments  and  the 


pull  of  yields  on  market  instruments;  later  In 
the  quarter  savings  Inflows  were  below  aver- 
age. However,  these  institutions  acquired  an 
Increased  volume  of  mortgages  even  though 
growth  in  savings  flows  slowed.  In  order  to  do 
this,  savings  and  loan  associations  Increased 
their  borrowing  from  the  Federal  home  loan 
bsinks,  and  mutual  savings  banks  reduced 
their  acquisitions  of  securities.  Moreover, 
such  acquisitions  as  they  did  make  rep- 
resented mainly  takedowns  of  mortgage  com- 
mitments made  earlier.  New-commitment 
activity  slowed  during  the  quarter,  and  the 
backlog  of  outstanding  mortgage  commit- 
ments, while  still  relatively  high,  began  to 
decline. 

NET  CHANGE  IN  MORTGAGE  DEBT  OUTSTANDING 

|ln  Dillions  of  dollars,  seasonally  adjustedl 


oriented  convertible  bond  offerings — was 
floated  without  the  Inducement  of  an  ebxU- 
Uent  stock  market;  average  stock  prices 
leveled  off  and  then  declined  steadily  after 
mid-May. 

OFFERINGS  OF  NEW  SECURITY  ISSUES 

[Monthly  averages  in  billions  of  dollars  not  seasonally  adjustedl 


1968 


19«9 


II       III 


IV 


ll> 


Corporate  securities  (total) 

Bonds 1.6 

Stocks 

State  and  local  government 
bonds 1.3 


.    1.9 

1.7 

2.0 

2.1 

2.4 

.    1.6 

1.3 
.4 

l.S 
.5 

1.4 
.7 

1.7 

.3 

.7 

1.5      1.5 


1.2 


1968 

1969 

II 

III 

IV 

1 

III 

Total 

.        6.5 

6.4 

7.8 

7.6 

6.8 

Residential 

Other^          

4.5 
.        2.0 

4.4 
2.0 

5.4 
2.4 

5.3 
2.3 

4.8 
2.0 

•  Estimated. 

'■  Includes  farm  properties. 

At  life  Insurance  companies,  substantial 
Increases  in  policy  loans  restrained  the  vol- 
ume of  funds  available  for  other  invest- 
ments, including  mortgages.  When  combined 
with  the  constraint  on  commercial  bank 
lending  activity,  and  the  consequent  season- 
ally adjusted  reduction  In  mortgage  acquisi- 
tions by  banks,  total  net  mortgage  debt  for- 
mation declined  from  the  exceptionally  high 
rate  In  the  first  quarter.  But  the  drop  In  resi- 
dential mortgage  lending  was  limited  by  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association's  con- 
tinued sizable  support  to  the  Federally  in- 
sured sector  of  the  market. 

FUNDS    RAISED    IN    SECTTRITIES    MARKETS 

Corporate  borrowing  in  capital  markets  In- 
creased further  In  the  second  quarter,  prob- 
ably reflecting  the  higher  cost  and  reduced 
availability  of  alternative  sources  of  funds. 
Total  offerings  of  corporate  securities  at- 
tained a  new  quarterly  peak  as  bond  issues 
rose  significantly  from  the  first-quarter  pace. 
Common  and  preferred  stock  offerings  were 
maintained  at  the  relatively  high  level  of 
the  previous  quarter  and  were  more  than 
double  the  total  *^or  the  second  quarter  of 
last  year.  This  volume  of  equity  Issues — as 
well   as   a    considerable    volume    of    equity- 


'  Estimated. 

New  security  offerings  by  State  and  I0c.1l 
governmental  units  rose  from  the  depressed 
pace  in  the  first  quarter,  although  they  re- 
mained below  the  rate  of  a  year  earlier.  This 
increased  volume  of  offerings  was  accounted 
for  largely  by  a  surge  in  bond  Issues  during 
April  when  Interest  rates  were  declining. 
While  financing  of  many  units  continued  to 
be  restricted  by  below-market  rate  ceilings, 
the  decline  in  market  rates  early  in  the  quar- 
ter permitted  some  previously  deferred  issues 
to  be  sold,  and  other  borrowers  were  Induced 
to  take  advantage  of  the  more  favorable 
market.  Demand  for  credit  in  the  short-term 
note  market  was  particularly  strong  by  bor- 
rowers who  had  the  authority  to  enter  this 
market. 

The  Federal  Government  repaid  debt  In 
volume  during  the  second  quarter  as  the 
budgetary  position  swung  to  substantial  sur- 
plus. This  improved  position  stemmed  prin- 
cipally from  a  year-over-year  revenue  gain  of 
more  "than  $10  billion,  a  gain  that  refiected 
both  Wgher  tax  rates — resulting  from  the 
surcharge — and  higher  incomes.  But  In  .addi- 
tion, outlays  were  below  those  a  year  earlier; 
in  all  other  recent  quarters  expenditures  had 
been  above  their  counterparts  of  the  previous 
year. 

On  the  other  hand.  Federal  agency  financ- 
ing was  quite  large  in  the  second  quarter. 
Offerings  of  such  issues  to  raise  new  money 
aggregated  $3  billion,  more  than  double  the 
volume  of  a  year  earlier.  The  Federal  home 
loan  banks  accounted  for  more  than  one- 
third  of  this  volume  as  they  sought  funds  to 
maintain  their  liquidity  positions  at  a  time 
of  increased  Ijorrowing  demands  by  member 
savings  and  loan  associations. 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  BORROWING  AND  CASH  BALANCE 
[Quarterly  totals  in  billions  of  dollars  not  seasonally  adjusted) 


1968 


1969 


Budget  surplus  or  deficit 

Net  cash  borrowing  (+)  or  repayment  (—). 

Other  means  ot  financing  ^ 

Change  In  cash  balance 


II 

III 

IV 

1 

II  > 

2.9 

-3.2 

-7.1 

-2.0 

15.3 

—2.6 

^7.7 

J  3.4 

.2 

-12.5 

—.4 

-1.1 

—.2 

1.9 

—1.7 

—.1 

3.3 

-3.9 

.1 

1.1 

1  Excludes  effect  on  agency  debt  outstanding  of  transfers  of  certain  agencies  to  private  ownership. 
-Checks  issued  less  checks  paid,  and  other  accrued  items. 
•  Estimated. 


INTEREST    RATES 

Continued  heavy  demands  for  funds  from 
private  sectors  and  Federal  agencies  during 
the  second  quarter,  in  conjunction  with  con- 
straint on  bank  reserves,  was  reflected  in  fur- 
ther Increases  In  virtually  all  market  rates  of 
interest.  Banks,  for  example,  bid  up  Interest 
rates  on  Euro-dollars  and  Federal  funds,  as 
they  sought  additional  funds  In  these  mar- 
kets. Moreover,  sales  of  Treasury  bills  by 
banks  contributed  to  the  Increase  In  yields 


on  these  instruments;  during  the  second 
quarter,  the  yield  on  3-month  Treasury  bills 
rose  by  about  65  basis  points  to  a  high  of 
around  6.80  per  cent  in  June.  In  addition, 
banks  raised  the  interest  rate  on  loans  to 
prime  customers  to  8'i  per  cent  in  early 
June.  And  with  the  reduced  avallablUty  of 
bank  credit,  corporate  borrowers  continued 
to  rely  heavily  on  the  commercial  paper  mar- 
ket. As  a  result,  rates  on  4-  to  6-month  com- 
mercial paper  rose  to  more  than  8.60  per  cent 
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pressui  es 


by  the  end  of  Jun; 
of  around  6.90  per 

Upward 
spilled  over  Into 
part  to  the  absenc* 
securities  by  banki  i 
further,  on  balanqe 
ter,  even  though 
what  In  April.  By 
on  municipal  bon4s 
above  the  March 
cent.    Rates    on 
(with  5-year  call 
Housing 

secondary    market 
points  to  levels  of 
spectlvely.  Yields 
bonds,    however, 
changed,  on 


Admlnls'  ;ration 


balan  ce 


as  compared  with  a  high 
cent  in  March. 

of    interest    rates    also 

capital  markets,  owing  in 

of  purchases  of  long-term 

Most  long-term  rates  rOM 

,  during  the  second  quar- 

they  had  declined  some- 

the  end  of  June  the  yield 

had  risen  50  basis  points 

algh  to  a  level  of  5.82  per 

(orporate    Aaa    new    Issues 

frotection) ,  and  on  Federal 

mortgages    In    the 

rose   by   about    20    basis 

7.76  and  8.40  per  cent,  re- 

an  long-term  Government 

remained    relatively    un- 

at  about  6  25  per  cent. 


ALDRIN  RIISIDUE  ON  TABLE 
( 5RAPES 


Aldrin 


Mr 


Mr.  MURPHY 
it  is  important 
and  the  American 
what  sfee'ms  to 
mislead 'the  public 
of  false  evidence 
Migratory  Labor 

On  August  1, 
era]  counsel  for 
ers    Organizing 
appeared  before 
testified  that  tw 
seedless  grapes 
the    chemical 
times  the  established 
human  beings 
laboratory  repor, 
land  Laboratory 
showing  an  Aldilin 
per  million  compjared 
erance  level  of 

The  England  liibo 
ments  to  the  ne\> 
grapes  they  tested 
to    them    by    a 
UFWOC  and  w 
tained  from  any 
laboratory. 

After   this   tes 
Drug  Administrajtion 
subcommittee 
conducted  tests 
kets  across  the 
samples,  iiicludink 
in  New  York,  Chfcago 
the  Washington 


^eie 
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Mr.  President,  I  think 

that  the  Record  show, 

people  be  aware  of. 

a  shocking  attempt  to 

by  the  presentation 

to  the  Subcommittee  on 


1969,  Jerry  Cohen,  gen- 
he  United  Farm  Work- 
Committee — UFWOC — 
that  subcommittee  and 
bunches  of  Thompson 
ijontained  quantities  of 
which    were    180 
tolerance  level  for 
Cohen  submitted  a 
from  the  C.  W.  Eng- 
of  Washington,  D.C., 
content  of  18  parts 
with  the  legal  tol- 
parts  per  million, 
ratory,  in  later  com- 
.s  media,  said  that  the 
had  been  presented 
representative    of    the 
not  purchased  or  ob- 
market  directly  by  the 


;imony   the   Pood   and 

at  the  request  of 

Cliairman   Mondale,   has 

table  grapes  in  mar- 

(^ountry.  It  obtained  60 

48  from  retail  outlets 

Los  Angeles,  and 

Baltimore  area.  It  also 


sampled  12  carlots  in  the  San  Francisco 

market. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
report  shows  there  was  no  Aldrin  residue 
on  any  grapes.  It  also  shows  there  was  no 
chemical  residue  of  any  nature  on  any 
grape  sample  that  approached  the  hu- 
man tolerance  level.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  or  Health,  Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare,  Public 
Health  Service,  Consumer  Pro- 
tection AND  Environmental 
Health  Service, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  12,  1969. 
Hon.  George  Murphy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Murphy:  As  a  result  of 
material  presented  at  the  August  1,  1969, 
hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Migra- 
tory Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  the  Consumer  Protection  and 
Environmental  Health  Service  through  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  instituted  a 
survey  of  pesticides  on  table  grapes.  The  re- 
sults of  that  survey  and  other  relevant  mate- 
rials are  attached. 

Please  be  assured  of  our  continuing  con- 
cern in  all  aspects  of  this  important  public 
health  problem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  C.  Johnson,  Jr., 
Assistant  Surgeon  General,  Administrator. 

IMemorandiun  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Public 
Health  Service,  Consumer  Protection  and 
Environmental  Health  Service,  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration,  August  8.  19691 
To:    Mr.   C.   C.  Johnson,   Jr.,   Administrator, 

CPE. 
From :  J.  K.  Kirk,  Associate  Commissioner  for 

Compliance. 
Subject:  Results  of  Table  Grape  Survey — Au- 
gtist  1969. 
A  total  of  60  samples  of  various  types  of 
table  grapes;  i.e.,  Thompson  Seedless,  Ribier. 
Cardinal  and  Red  Malaga,  were  collected  and 
analyzed  for  pesticide  residues.  The  analytical 
procedure  used   for  obtaining  these  results 
was  multi-residue  methods  for  organic  chlo- 
ride compounds  (aldrin,  dieldrin,  DDT,  etc.) 
and  organophosphate  compounds  (parathion, 
ethlon,   etc.),   using   gas   liquid   chromatog- 
raphy. 
Forty-eight    (48)    of    these    samples    were 

TABLE  GRAPE  SURVEY 


Retail  level 

Sample  No.  Grower  or  palker 


US  0930 
118^0940 
118  164C 

118  165C 
118  095C 
118-0%C 
116-470C 
117  216C 

116  471C 

117  217C 

117  950C 
117  949C 
222   182C 

i%  570C 
222  1830 

222  184C 
222  185C 
222-186C 


TOLERANCfl  p.p.m 5.0 

El  Rancho  fi  rm,  Arvin,  Calit 0.  86 

.do 0.17 

Guimarra  Vii  eyards  Corp., 

Bakersfieli  ,  Calif T 

do T 


do. 


Gra  es, 


Guimarra  Vi 
Bakersfleh  , 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Footnotes  at  end 


Parts  per  million 


Kel-  Diel-    Dia- 

thane    DOT    DDE     drin  zinon  EthionTedion 


7.0     None    0.1      0.75    2.0 


5.0 


from  retail  stores  (Washington-Baltimore; 
Loe  Angeles,  California;  New  York,  N.Y.;  Chi- 
cago, nilnols) ,  including  the  Safeway  store, 
1730  Hamlin  Street,  N.E..  Washington,  D.C, 
and  Giant  Pood  Store,  4900  Annapolis  Road, 
Bladensburg,  Maryland. 

Summary  of  Results.— l^one  of  the  samples 
contained  pesticide  residues  above  tolerance, 
and  all  residues  were  substantially  below 
tolerance.  No  residues  of  aldrin  were  found. 
Pesticide  residues  found : 


Pesticide 


Ranee 


Tolerance 


Kelthane 0  to  1.4  p.m.  .. 

DDT 0  to  0.29  p.p.m... 

ODE OtoO.Ol  p.p.m... 

Dieldrin Oto  trace' 

Diazinon 0  to  trace  ■ 

Ettiion. Oto  0.29  p.p.m... 


.  5.0  p.p.m. 

.  7.0  p.p.m. 

.  None  (metabolite  of  DDT). 

.  0.1  p.p.m. 

.  0.75  p.p.m. 

.  2.0  p.p.m. 


>  Trace  indicates  less  tlian  0.01  p.p.m. 

Twelve  (12)  samples  were  obtained  from 
packers  located  in  the  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, area. 

Summary  of  Results. — None  of  these  sam- 
ples contained  pesticide  residues  above  tol- 
erance, and  all  residues  were  substantially 
below  tolerance.  No  residues  of  aldrin  were 
found.  Pesticide  residues  found: 


Pesticide 


Range 


Tolerance 


Kelthane Oto  0.43  p.p.m 

DDT Oto  0.04  p.p.m. 

ODE Oto  0.02  p.p.m 

Diazinon...      .  0  to  0.02  p.p.m 

Ethion... Oto  0.28  p.p.m 

Tedion Oto  1.7  p.p.m.. 


5.0  p.p.m 

7.0  p.p.m. 

None  (metabolite  oi  DDT). 

0.75  p.p.m. 

2.0  p.p.m. 

5.0  p.p.m. 


Attached  is  a  listing  of  samples,  grower, 
and  individual  results  of  analysis.  Also  at- 
tached are  the  results  of  our  pesticide  analy- 
sis on  grapes  (total)  and  California  grapes 
for  FY  1967,  FY  1968  and  July  1,  1968  to 
March  30,  1969. 

A  survey  of  pesticide  residues  on  table 
grapes  grown  in  Southern  California  and 
Arizona  was  conducted  during  July  1969  and 
these  results  are  also  attached.  None  of  the 
samples  from  this  survey  contained  pesti- 
cides above  tolerance  level.  Pesticide  residues 
found : 


Pesticide 


Range 


Tolerance 


ODT Trace  1  to  0.06 

p.p.m. 

DDE Oto  0.03  p.p.m 

Carbaryl Oto  0.4  p.p.m.. 


7.0  p.p.m. 

None  (metabolite  of  ODT). 
10.0  p.p.m. 


'  Trace  indicates  less  tlian  0.01  p.p.m. 


Parts  per  million 


Retail  level 

Sample  No.  Grower  or  |»acker 


Kel- 
thane 


Diel-    Dia- 
DDT    DDE     drin  zinon  EthionTedion 


,  Arvin,  Calif 

Table  of  Grapes, 


do 

El  Rancho  F^ms,  Arvin,  Calif 

Unknown 

El  Rancho  F^ms, 

Table  of  Gi 

Calif 
El  Ra;:cho 

do 

John  J.  Kovaievich 
Calif 
.do 


0.31 

T 
0.11 

T 


Fa  ms, 


r  !ya 


Arvin,  Calif 0.66 

0.17 

Inc.,  Arvin, 

0.09 

..0.0 


0.08 

ao5 . 
a  19. 

ao7 . 


T  ao8 


rds  Corp., 

Calif 


222-187C 

222  188C 
222-1 89C 
222-190C 
222-191C 
196-569C 

165-728C 
165-729C 

165-730C 

166-761C 

166-762C 

166-763C 
166-764C 
166-765C 

166-766C 


0.03 


0.17 

a  04 

0.12 
0.04 


Guimarra  Vineyards  Corp., 
Bakersfield,  Calif. 

do 

do 

do... 

do 

The  William  Mosesian  Corp., 

Lamont,  Calif... _ 0.15 

Leo  Gagosian,  Bakersfield,  Calif 

Guedera  Farms,  Bakersfield, 

Calif 

Guimarra  Vineyards  Corp.,  Bakers- 
field, Calif 0.52 

The  William  Mosesian  Corp., 

Lamont,  Calit 0. 78 

Sabovich  Bros.,  Bakersfield, 

Calif.. 0.89 

I  .T.O.  Packing  Co.,  Reedley  Calif 

Leo  Gagosian,  Bakersfield,  Calif...  0.74 
Guimarra  Vineyards  Corp., 

Bakersfield,  Calif 0.26 

V.  W.  Heldcarn,  Parlter,  Calif 0. 11 


0.02 


0.13 


0.03 


of  table. 
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Retail  level 

Sample  No.  Grower  or  packer 
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TABLE  GRAPE  SURVEY— Continued 


Parts  per  million 


K•^ 

Ihane 


DDT 


,6C  767C 

Demesio  C.  Carranza,  Thermal. 

Caif  . 

168  027C 

Muzinch  Farms,  Wheeler  Ridge, 

Cahl 

1.4 

168  028C 

Elmo  Vineyards,  Inc.,  Visalia, 
Oalit.   .  .     

095-798C 

Bianco  Fruit  Corp.,  Fresno,  Calif. 

.  0.46 

095  796C 

do 

.  0.24 

095  797C 

David  Freedman  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Thermal,  Calif. 

095  0800 

Bianco  Fruit  Corp.,  Fresno,  Calif 

.  0.35 

095  992C 

Heggblade,  Margulers  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

1.33 

095  9900 

James  Macchiaroll  Fruit  Co.. 
Higley,  Ariz. 

095  799C 

David  Freedman  &  Co.,  Inc.. 
Thermal,  Calit. 

095  9910 

The  William  Mosesian  Corp., 
Lamont,  Calif. 

0.20 

095-989C 

James  Macchiaroll  Fruit  Co., 
Higley,  Ariz. 

095  1220 

do 

095-1230 

.        do 

0.29 

T 

t' 

T 

T 
T 

T 

T 
T 


Diel-    Oia- 
DDE     drin  zinon  EthionTedion 


0.23 

b.Ol 

T 

T 

T 

0.29 


T  . 
T  . 
T  . 


Parts  per  million 


Retail  level 

Sample  No.  Grower  or  pKker 


KaU  Diel-    Dia- 

thane    DDT    DDE    drin  zinon  EthionTedion 


0.01  .. 
T  .. 


095-1210 


211-6UC 
211-645C 

211  6460 

211^470 
211  648C 
211  6490 
211  650C 
211  651C 
211  6520 

211  653C 
211  6540 
211  6550 


The  William  Mosesian  Corp., 
Lamont,  Calif... 


Packer  level 


f 


0.61 


OiM 


Russo  Brothers,  Arvin,  Calif 0.13 -   --• 

Logrecco  &  Sons,  Bakersfield,  .„„,„„,  n  la 

Calif 0.40    0.03    0.01  ..  -    0.18 

IVIarkoZaninovich,  Earlimart, 
Oalit. 

do         0.17  . 

PagliaruloFruitCo.,Delano,  Oalit..  0.02 „    - 

do  0.01 -     001 

A   Caratan  &  Sons,  Delano,  Calif 0.08      0.44 

do  .  ..  --  0.'8      1' 

Agri-Business  Investment  Co  ,  „ 

Ducor,Oalit "*" 

do. 0.15 

United  Packing  Co.,  Parlier.  Calif         .   .. —   -^ 

L  R.  Hamilton,  Reedley  Oalil  0  43    0.04    0.02  .0.02 


1  Safeway  Store,  1730  Hamlin  St.  NE.,  Washington,  D.C 
-Giant  Food  Store,  4900  Annapolis  Rd  ,  Bladensburg,  Md 


Note:  T-  Trace,  indicates  less  than  0  01  p.p  m 
PESTICIDE  RESIDUES  IN  GRAPES 


Fiscal  year  1967 


Fiscal  year  1968 


July  1,  1968, 

to  Mar.  30, 

1969 


Number  of  samples    .  ... 

Number  with  residues 

ODT— Tolerance  7  p.p.m. :i 

Percent  incidence  .. . 

Average  p.p.m 

Range  p.p.m 
DDE— Tolerance  (none): 

Percent  incidence 

Average  p.p.m.. 

Range  p.p.m 
TDE— Tolerance  7  p.p.m.: 

Percent  incidence.  . 

Average 

Range  p.p  m 
Dieldrin— Tolerance  0.1 
ppm.: 

Percent  incidence 

Average  p.p.m 

Range  p.p.m.  ..       . 
Catbaryl— Tolerance  10 
p.p.m.: 

Percent  incidence... 

Average  p.p.m. 

Range  p.p.m .. 

Kelthane— Tolerance  5 
p.p.m.: 

Percent  incidence... 

Average  p.p.m 

Range  p.p.m 

Parathion— Tolerance  1 
ppm.: 

Percent  incidence 

Average  p.p.m 

Range  p.p.m 


208 
138 

31.3 

0.05 
T  3.18 

37.0 

T 

TO.  37 

3.8 

-T 
T  9.05 


u 

35 

65 
22 

31.1 
0.08 
3.19 

12.3 

0.01 
T  0.21 

32.8 

T 

0.05 

15.4 

T 

TO.  08 

9.8 

T 
0.07 

9.2 

T 
T  0.01 

Total 


334 
195 


27.5 
0.05 


32.0 
T 


5.4 
T 


2.4. 1-5 

T T 

T  0.48  


2.4 

T 

0.01  0.05 


4.3 

0.01 

T  1.01 


6.3 

T 

T  0.21 


1.6 
0.01 
0.80 


8.2 

0.04 

0.07  0.92 


3.3 

T 

TO.  02 


2.1 

T 
T 


7.7 

0.05 

T  1.34 


1.5 

T 

0.02 


2.4 
T 


5.7 
0.02 


4.8 

T 


Ethion-  Tolerance 2 
p.p.m.: 

Percent  incidence 

Average  p.p.m 

Range  p.p.m. 
Tedion— Tolerance 
5  p.p.m.: 

Percent  incidence     . . 

Average  p  p.m  . 

Range  p  p.m 
Aldrin— Tolerance 
0.1  ppm: 

Percent  incidence 

Average  p.p.m. 

Range  p.p.m 
Ohiorbenside— Tolerance 
(none): 

Percent  incidence 

Average  p.p.m.. 

Range  ppm 
Endosullan— Tolerance 
2  p.p.m  : 

Percent  incidence 

Average  p.p.m. . 

Range  p.p.m 
Methoxychlor  -Tolerance 
14  p.p  m.; 

Percent  incidence  . .. 

Average  p  p.m. . 

Range  p.p.m. 
Diazinon-Tolerance 
0  75  pp.m.: 

Percent  incidence  ... 

Average  p.p.m. . 

Range,  p.p.m . 


Fiscal  year  1967 

Fiscal  year  1968 

July  1,  1968, 

to  Mar.  30, 

1969 

Total 

4.3 

0.01 

0.03  0.84 

6.6 

0.01 

0. 03  0. 08 

6.2 
0.01 
0. 02  0. 28  . 

5.1 
0.01 

8.2 

0.02 
T  0.69 

6.6 

0.02 
0.07  0.39 

1.5 

T 

O.U 

6.6 

0.02 

3.4 

T 
T  0.01 

4.9 

T 

0.01  0.03 

1.6 

T 

0.10 

3.0 

T 

0.3 
T 

1.0 

T 

T  0.09 

0.6 

T 

1.0 

0.6 

0.01 
0.24-0.96 

T 

0.5 

T 

1.6 

T 

0  6 
T 

0.11 


1  P  pm.  -parts  per  million 


PESTICIDE  RESIDUES  IN  CALIFORNIA  GRAPES 


Fiscal  year  1967 


Fiscal  year  1968 


July  1, 1968. 

to  Mar.  30, 

1969 


Total 


Number  of  samples    

Number  with  residues 

DDT— Tolerance  7  p.p.m.:" 

Percent  incidence 

Average  p.p.m 

Range  p.p.m.  

DDE-  Tolerance  (none): 

Percent  incidence 

Average  p.p.m ... 

Range  p.p.m. 

TDE— Tolerance  7  p.p.m.: 

Percent  incidence 

Average  p.p.m 

Range  p.p.m 

Dieldrin— Tolerance 
0.1  p.p.m.: 

Percent  incidence 

Advance  p.p.m 

Range  p.p.m 

PoDtnotes  at  end  of  table. 


94  50  58  202 

49  27  18  94 

17.0  26.0  8.6         16.8 

0.01  0.07  T         0.02 

T-0.15  T-3.19  T-0.11 

11.7  32.0  13.8         17.3 

T  T  T  T 

T-0.09  T-0.05  T-0.08 

3.2  10.0  6.9  5.9 

T  T  T  T 

T-0.05  T-0.07  T-0.01 

1.0 0.5 

T T 

T 


Fiscal  year  1967 


Carbaryl— Tolerance 
10  p.p.m.: 

F'ercent  incidence 

Average  p.p.m 

Range  p.p.m 

Kelthane— Tolerance 
5  p.p.m.: 

Percent  incidence 8.b 

Average  p.p.m t  ?'  S? 

Range  p.p.m T-1.01 

Parathion— Tolerance 
1  p.p.m.: 

Percent  incidence i-O 

Average  p.p.m J 

Range  p.p.m ' 

Ethion— Tolerance  2  p.p.m.: 

Percent  incidence 9^ 

Average  p.p.m „  „,  „2: 

Range  p.p.m 0.03-0.48 


0.01 


Fiscal  year  1%8 

July  1. 1968. 

to  Mar.  30, 

1969 

Total 

2.0 
0.02 
0.80 

3.4 
T 
T  .. 

1.5 

T 

10.0 
0.05 

0. 07-0. 92 

8.6 

0.05 

T-1.34  . 

8.9 
0.04 

0.5 

T 

8.0 
0.01 

o.o^o.l8 

6.9 

0.01 

0.02-0.28 

8.4 
0.01 

XUM 
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Ted  ion— Tolerance 
5  p.p.m.; 

Percent  incidence... 

Average  p.p.m 

Range  p.p.m 

Aldrin— Tolerance 
0.1  p.p.m.: 

Percent  incidence.. . 

Average  p.p.m 

Range  p.p.m 

Chlorbenside — Tolerance 
(none): 

Percent  incidence... 

Average  p.p.m 

Range  p.p.m 


•P.p.m.— parts  per  mi  lion. 


Pestic:  de 
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Fiscal  year  1M7 


Fiscal  year  196( 


July  1, 1968, 
to  Mar.  30, 


1969        Total 


17.0 

0.04 

T-0.69 


aL4 

T 
T-0. 01 


8. 0  1.7  10. 4 

0. 02  T         0. 02 

0.07-0.39  0.11  

6.0 4.5 

T T 

0.01-0.03 

2.0 0.5 

T T 

0.10 


Fiscal  year  1967 


July  1. 196<, 
to  Mar.  30, 
Fiscal  year  1968  1969        Total 


Endosultan— Tolerance 
2  p.p.m.: 

.  Percent  incidence 

Average  p.p.m , 

Range  p.p.m 

Methoxych  lor— Tolerance 
14  p.p.m.: 

Percent  .nc.dence 

Average  p.p.m 

Range  p.p.m. 

Oiazmon— Tolerance 
0.75  p.p.m.: 

Percent  incidence 

Aver  ge  p.p.m 

Range  p.p.m 


Residues    on    Tabl^ 
Southern   California 


A  total  of  12  samples  were  collected  and 
examined  representing  eight  principal  grow- 
ers (as  at>ove,  different  samples  from  the 
same  grower  represented  different  grape 
varieties) . 

ANALYTICAL    FINDINGS 

Each  sample  consisted  oi  22  lbs.  of  grapes. 
The  entire  sample  was  composited  and 
chopped,  and  a  representative  portion  taken 
for  analysis. 

The  analytical  system  used  would  detect 


2.1 1.0 

T T 

T-0. 09 

2.1  1.0 

0.01  0.01 

0.24-0.96 

1.0 0.T 

T 5 

Ml .. 


chlorinated  pesticides  (i.e.  DDT,  Aldrin,  etc.) 
at  levels  as  low  as  0.003  ppm.  We  only  quan- 
titate,  however,  those  residues  which  equal 
or  exceed  0.01  ppm.  Any  residue  which  is 
less  than  0.01  ppm  but  is  identifiable  is  re- 
ported as  a  "trace."  Organophosphate  pesti- 
cides (I.e.,  Parathion,  etc.)  are  also  detected 
and  may  be  quantltated  at  the  0.01  ppm 
level.  All  samples  were  also  examined  for 
Carbaryl  residues  by  a  separate  method 
sensitive  to  the  0.1  ppm  level. 


TABLE  GRAPE  SURVEY 
Coachella  Valley  samples  (collected  July  7.  1969) 


Findings 


Sample  number 


Groining  area 


Grape  variety 


DDT  (p.p.m.)    DOE  (p.p.m. 


Carbaryl 
(p.p.m) 


District    area    includes 

the    southern    tip    of 

of  Arizona.  We  have 

growing  regions  within 

are  in  Southern  Cali- 

.  These  are: 
(Calif.)  This  includes 
lla.  Macca,  Thermal  and 
season  runs  from  May 
nearly  all  fields  are  in 
figures  indicate  an  an- 
bout  9,500  tons. 

growers   generally 

ryl    (Sevln)    lor   Insect 

reported  used  by  one 

thrip  (small  sucking  in- 

iildrin  or  Simazlne  have 

area 

examined  a  total  of  15 

representing  14  prin- 

Coachella  Valley.   (One 

o    varieties — both    were 


167  720C Rancho  Mirage. 

167-7210 Mecca 

167-722C Thermal 

I67-723C Indio 

167  7240 Coachella 

167-7250 do. 


167-7260 Thermal. 

167-727C_ do. 

167-7280 .do. 


Thompson.. 

..  -do 

do 

do 

do 

.do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Trace. . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

.do. 


0.06. 
Trace. . 
.do. 


..  0.03.... 
..  0.02..., 
..  Trace... 

do. 

do. 

.do. 


167  7290 Coachella do do. 

167-7300 do do 0.06.. 

167  7310 Thermal Black  Beauty 0.03.. 

167-7320 _ Mecca Cardinal 0.02... 

167  7330 do Thompson 0.02... 

167-7340 Thermal do Trace. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
....  0.01.... 
...  0.03.... 
....  0.02.... 
..  .  0.01.... 
Trace.. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0.2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


V  as 


Coa  chella  i 


Note:  No  organophosphate  pesticides  were  detected.  The  DDE  found  is  a  degradation  product  of  DOT.  No  other  chlorinated  pesti- 
cides were  detected.  DDT  and  analogs  have  a  combined  tolerance  ot  7  p.p.m.  Oarbaryl  tolerance  is  10  p.p.m. 


TABLE  GRAPE  SURVEY 
Ptioenix  area  samples  (collected  July  7  8, 1969) 


Area   (Calif.)    This  in- 

.  Mlra  Loma  and  Cuca- 

t  production  of  grapes 

ust.  but  the  main  grow- 

and  October   The 

pt-incipally   used   in   wine 

opppsed  to  table  consump- 


Sepl  ember 


A  riz. 


aa 


taken  at  this  time. 

) .  This  generally  en- 

X,  Higley  and  Litchfield 

season    is    mid-June 

annual  production  of 

sliihtly  less  than  the  Coa- 

rhe   Phoenix   area   pro- 

F>erc^nt  of  the  total  grapes 

pesticide  used  is  Carb- 

tly   a  statewide   mora- 

DDT  on  any  agrlcul- 

atgest  firm  commercially 

a   grapes   in    this   area 

has  been  used  in  the 

that  Simazlne  has  not 

year. 


Growing  area 

Grape  variety 

Find 

ngs 

Sample  number 

DDE  Carbaryl 
(p.p.m.) 

(p.p.m.) 

166-373C 

166-3740 

166-3750 

166-3760 •... 

166-3770 

166-3780 

Hijiey 

do 

do 

do 

Eloy 

Queen  Creek 

Exotic 

CardinaL... 

Thompson 

do 

Cardinal 

do 

Thompson 

Cardinal 

Thompson 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Trace 

Trace 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

166-379C 

Higley 

0 

166-3800 

166-3810 

166-3820       

Litchfieid 

....: do 

do 

0 
0 

0 

166-3830 

166-3840.... 

do 

Phoenix 

Exotic 

Thompson 

Trace 

Trace 

0.4 
0.1 

Note:  No  organophosphate  pesticides  were  detected.  No  other  chlorinated  pesticides  were  detected.  The  trace  amounts  of  DDE 
found  in  the  LitchHeld  and  Phoenix  samples  are  believed  due  to  contamination  by  windblown  dry  earth.  Arizona  soil  is  heavily  con- 
taminated with  DDT  and  its  metabolites.  (See  Pesticide  Monitoring  Journal,  vol.  2,  No.  3,  p  129,  Dec.  1968,  "Pesticides  in  Soil— 
An  Ecological  Study  ot  DOT  Residues  in  Arizona  Soil  and  Alfalfa.") 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
grapes  presented  to  the  England  Labo- 
ratory were  taken  there  by  Manuel  Vas- 
(juez,  the  Washington  district  represent- 
ative of  the  United  Farm  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee.  They  were  purchas- 


ed, Mr.  Cohen  said  in  his  testimony,  from 
Safeway  Stores  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Cohen  said  the  prapes  were  pro- 
duced by  "Bianco."  That  would  be  An- 
thony A.  Bianco,  Jr.,  and  Bianco  Fruit 
Corp.   of  Delano,  Arvin,  and  Thermal. 
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Mr.  Bianco  has  not  used  aldrin  in  any 
form  on  his  properties  in  the  past  6 
years.  He  has  filed  statements  to  this  ef- 
fect from  his  professional  pesticide  ap- 
plicator and  supplier  and  from  himself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Bianco  and  of  Mr. 
Sampson,  his  pest  control  applicator,  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
report  of  tests  conducted  on  grapes  from 
the  Bianco  Ranch  by  the  BC  Labora- 
tories of  Bakersfleld,  Calif. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Anthony  A.  Bianco,  Jr. 
This  will  certify  that  I,  Anthony  A.  Blanco, 
Jr.,  owner  and  operator  of  the  Blanco  Fruit 
Corporation,  have  not  purchased,  obtained 
or  received  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbide  Al- 
drin and  have  not  applied,  administered  or 
used  Aldrin  in  any  of  my  fields  during  the 
past  six  years.  Aldrin  has  not  been  author- 
ized for  use  on  my  property  In  any  form 
or  method  during  that  period.  The  Griffin 
Spray  Company  has  applied  all  pesticides  for 
the  Blanco  Fruit  Corporation  during  the  past 
six  years  and  has  made  no  application  or 
other  use  of  the  chemical  Aldrin  on  my 
property  In  that  period. 

Anthony  A.  Bianco,  Jr., 
Bianco  Frtiit  Corp.,  Delano-Arvin-Thermal. 

State  op  California, 
County  of  Kearn,  ss: 

On  August  8,  1969,  before  me,  the  under- 
signed, a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  said 
County  and  State,  personally  appeared  An- 
thony A.  Bianco  Jr.  known  to  me  to  be  the 
President  of  the  Corporation  that  executed 
the  within  instrument,  known  to  me  to  be 
the  person  who  executed  the  within  instru- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  therein 
named,  and  acknowledged  to  me  that  such 
Corporation  executed  the  within  instrtiment 
pursuant  to  its  bylaws  or  a  resolution  of  its 
Board  of  Directors. 

Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal. 

Joyce  M.  McPherson. 

My  commission  expires  Mar.  10,  1970. 

To  whom  it  may  concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  Bianco  Fruit  Cor- 
poration has  not  purchased  or  applied,  to  our 
knowledge,  any  Aldrin  during  the  past  six 
years.  Tom  Griffin  is  an  owner  of  Southern 
Valley  Chemical  and  is  the  owner  of  Griffin 
Spray  Company.  Griffin  Spray  Company  has 
handled  the  application  of  pesticides  for 
Blanco  Fruit  Corporation  for  the  past  six 
years  and  has  made  no  application  of  the 
chemical  Aldrin. 

(signed)     Ed  Sampson, 
Manager    &    Owner,    Southern    Valley 
Chemical  Co. 


Insecticide  residue  determination 
I  Concentration  in  parts  per  million  as 

received  basis] 
Constituent: 

Aldrin 0.008 

Lindane  (less  than) 0.001 

Dieldrin  (less  than) --  0.004 

Endrln  (less  than) 0.001 

Parathion   (less  than) 0.01 

Sulfur   (less  than) 0.017 

Kelthane  (less  than) 0.01 

Toxaphene   (less  than) 0.1 

DDE 0.004 

DDD -  0.003 

DDT 0.008 

Residue  determination  by  Gas  Chromatog- 
raphy with  electron  capture  detection. 

B.  C.  Laboratories. 
J.  J.  Eglin. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  Seldon 
Morley,  the  Agricultural  Commissioner 
of  Kern  County,  Calif.,  in  which  Mr. 
Bianco  does  the  bulk  of  his  grape  pro- 
duction has  submitted  a  statement  that 
there  has  been  no  commercial  appli- 
cation of  Aldrin  in  any  grapes  in  Kern 
County.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Morley's  statement  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Seldon  Morley,  Agricultural 

Commissioner,    County   of    Kern,   Calif., 

August  7,  1969 

Through  May  30,  1969,  there  has  been  no 
commercial  application  of  the  pesticide  al- 
drin on  any  table  grape  vineyards  In  the 
County  of  Kern  this  year. 

The  only  commercial  application  of  aldrin 
in  the  County  of  Kern  in  1969  has  been  as 
follows: 

January  1969,   104  acres  of  lettuce. 

February   1969,  81  acres  of  sugar  beets. 

March  1969,  127  acres  of  tomatoes. 

April  1969,  46  acres  of  tomatoes. 

There  have  been  no  further  commercial 
applications  of  aldrin  in  the  County  of 
Kern  this  year. 

Aldrin  must  be  registered  with  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  all  commer- 
cial applications  of  aldrin  and  other  pesti- 
cides to  agricultural  crops  are  required  by 
law  to  be  reported  to  the  Agricultural  Com- 
missioner in  the  county  where  applied. 

Mr.  MURPHY,  Mr.  President,  the  last 
grapes  shipped  by  Mr.  Bianco  from  the 
Coachella  Valley  were  cleared  by  the  Fed- 
eral FDA  Inspector  C.  R.  Lewis — No. 
319 — and  went  to  Texas  on  July  13.  No 
Coachella  Valley  grapes  could  have  re- 
tained salable  quality  until  late  July 
when  the  grapes  in  question  had  to  be 
purchased. 

Pesticide  chemists  have  found  that  al- 
drin converts  very  rapidly  to  the  chem- 
ical dieldrin,  with  an  appreciable  amount 
of  dieldrin  appearing  within  6  or  7 
hours  after  aldrin  application  in  the 
fields.  Dr.  Paul  E.  Porter,  the  assistant  to 
the  director  of  physical  sciences  for  the 
Shell  Development  Co..  biological  re- 
search center  in  Modesto,  Calif. — a  divi- 
sion of  the  only  firm  manufacturing 
aldrin — reports  it  would  take  an  applica- 
tion of  10  to  15  poimds  of  aldrin  per  acre 
to  achieve  a  level  of  18  parts  per  million 
immediately  after  spraying.  The  normal 
application,  as  approved  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Agriculture,  is  one- 
fourth  pound  per  acre. 

But  this  is  moot.  Aldrin  is  not  used  on 
gi-apes  in  Kern  County — as  Mr.  Morley 
specifies — and  normal  appUcation  of  the 
pesticide  in  California  is  confined  to  soil 
as  a  grasshopper  combatant.  Although 
no  aldrin  was  used,  grapes  showed  up 
3,000  miles  away  in  Washington  contain- 
ing a  massive  dose  of  aldrin. 

Dr.  Porter  reports  aldrin  converts 
rapidly  to  dieldrin  while  exposed  to  sun- 
light— with  only  negligible  amounts  of 
aldrin  remaining  after  6  days.  To  achieve 
18  parts  per  million,  aldrin  would  have 
to  be  sprayed  directly  on  the  grapes 
just  before  shipment.  And  as  the  agri- 
cultural commissioner  of  Kern  County 
has  stated,  aldrin  is  not  used  on  grapes 
in  that  county. 


The  conclusion  is  clear:  The  grapes 
presented  to  the  England  Laboratory 
had  somehow  achieved  strange  qualities 
which  I  find  very  difficult  to  explain. 
And  it  seems  possible  that  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  U.S.  Senate  has  been  the  victim 
of  duplicity. 

If  this  be  the  case — this  tactic  on  the 
part  of  the  United  Farm  Workers  Orga- 
nizing Committee  is  a  vicious  type  of  de- 
ceit and  makes  clear  the  witness  has 
raised  the  pesticide  question  as  part  of 
UFWOCs  "rule  or  ruin"  methods. 

"Rule  or  ruin''  is  not  my  phrase.  It  is 
the  statement  of  a  dozen  table  grape 
growers  who  tried  to  negotiate  a  contract 
with  UFWOC.  The  negotiations  failed 
because  the  United  Farm  Workers  Orga- 
nizing Committee  refused — in  the  state- 
ment's words — to  bargain  in  good  faith. 

These  growers  exposed  "the  pesticide 
issue"  in  its  true  light  by  citing  a  state- 
ment written  last  July  3  by  the  United 
Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee 
and  addressed  to  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service.  Here  is  the 
pertinent  part  of  that  statement: 

That  we  are  prepared  to  give  a  moratorium 
to  the  whole  industry  on  the  pesticide  cam- 
paign for  a  limited  time  in  exchange  for  an 
acceptable  contract  covering  all  workers,  all 
crops. 

This  might  be  considered  a  new  type  of 
biological  blackmail. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  true  pur- 
pose of  UFWOC  in  raising  the  pesticide 
issue  was  well  set  forth  in  a  conversation 
which  Jerome  Cohen  had  with  Mrs.  Elea- 
nor Schulte,  office  manager  for  the  South 
Central  Farmers  Committee  in  Delano, 
Calif.,  on  June  10.  1969. 1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  memorandum  from  Mrs. 
Schulte  concerning  this  conversation  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objective,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  print«d  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

memorandum   re   conversation    with    JEROME 
COHEN 

To  whom  it  may  concern: 

On  Tuesday,  June  10.  1969  at  approxi- 
mately 3:30  p.m.,  Mr.  Cohen  came  to  the 
South  Central  Farmers  Committee  office, 
asked  for  me  by  name,  and  said  he  would 
like  to  talk  to  me.  He  said  the  purpose  of 
his  visit  was  to  have  me  pass  along  to  our 
growers  the  substance  of  our  conversation. 
I  will  attempt  to  enumerate  below,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  the  points  he  made 
in  our  conversation.  In  most  cases  I  cannot 
quote  him  verbatim,  but  will  list  the  point 
of  his  remarks. 

He  introduced  himself  as  Jerry  Cohen.  At- 
torney for  UFWOC. 

The  Board  of  UFWOC  (he  mentioned  the 
names  Larry.  Dolore.s  and  Phil,  whom  I  as- 
sume to  be  Larry  Itliong.  Dolores  Huerta  and 
Phil  Veracruz)  had  met  the  previous  night 
and  voted  to  mount  an  all-out  campaign 
this  year  on  the  boycott,  including  the  pesti- 
cide Issue. 

He  sfKJke  of  the  "cranberry  scare."  and 
said  that  every  time  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  issued  a  bulletin  denying  pesti- 
cide poisoning  in  cranberries,  it  only  made 
the  situation  worse.  He  said  we  couldn't  fight 
the  pesticide  issue,  and  even  "Baxter  and 
Whitaker"  would  not  be  able  to  wage  an 
effective  campaign  against  it. 

He  claims  that  traces  of  DDT  have  been 
found   in   grapes,   and   that  DDT   has   been 
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bol  of  America"  is 
He  said  suits  have 
more  will  b«  filed 


found  to  cause  can  oer  in  mammals.  He  men- 
tioned that  the  'Mmerlcan  eagle,  the  sym- 
belng  kiUed  off  by  DDT. 
been  filed  on  DDT,  and 
I  asked  blm  If  negotiat- 
ing with  the  union  would  render  peoticides 
harmless,  and  he  iiald  that  the  health  and 
the  contracts  ooiild  pro- 
vide safety  controls  th*t  will  protect  both 
the  worker  and  the  consumer. 

He  hinted  that  UJfWOC  oould  scare  the 
wiu  out  of  the  Ainerlcan  public  with  the 
threat  of  pesticide  iolsoning,  and  we  oouldn't 
do  anything  about  It, 

The  boycott  did  not  hurt  the  growers 
much  last  year  bedause  it  did  not  get  orga- 
nized until  November,  but  this  year  it  is  all 
set  to  go  in  276  cl^es.  He  corrected  himself 
to  say  277  cities  "as  pf  today." 

For  those  growei^  who  would  negotiate 
with  the  union,  thfe  boycott  machinery  will 
be  used  to  promot^  the  sale  of  their  grapes. 
I  said  that  I  could  not  recall  that  the  union 
had  promoted  the  jsale  of  DlOlorgio  grapes 
after  signing  with  the  union.  He  said  that 
was  because  DlOlorMo,  on  the  contrary,  after 
signing  with  the  uion  had  "switched  labels 
witfa  Bnino.  Kennkr  Kovacevich"  and  one 
oth«r  nam*  I  caniot  recall.  He  said  that 
when  the  growers  iame  to  realize  it  was  in 
their  own  best  interest  not  to  switch  labels, 
the  boycott  machliery  could  be  used  very 
well  to  promote  tl^e  sale  of  union  picked 
grapes. 

When  the  pesticide  issue  came  up  with 
Seldon  Morley,  the  ^em  County  Agricultural 
Commissioner.  UFWlDC  tried  for  nine  months 
to  settle  things  quliety,  but  Mr.  Morley  and 
his  people  would  nit  cooperate  and  thereby 
forced  the  union  against  its  wishes,  to  bring 
the  case  Into  court  and  Into  the  public  eye. 
He  said  the  union  had  had  conversations 
in  the  past  with  John  Qlumarra,  Jr.,  and 
that  "we  told  him  we  would  make  the  boy- 
cott a  national  issuk  and  he  laughed,  when 
we  told  him  we  would  bring  up  the  pesticide 
issue,  and  he  laughed,  but  we  did  all  these 
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things."  He  said  he  hoped  I  would  be  more 
effective  In  passing  along  to  the  growers  his 
message.  He  said  something  about  establish- 
ing a  line  of  communications,  and  that  I 
could  turn  my  ofBce  into  a  negotiating  cen- 
ter. I  got  the  feeling  here  that  he  was  trying 
to  see  if  he  could  detect  whether  or  not  he 
oould  give  me  delusions  of  grandeur  about 
being  the  key  figure  In  ending  the  whole 
mess.  He  said  the  growers' do  not  need  to  be 
so  fearful  of  negotiating.  His  exact  words 
were  "the  growers  seem  to  feel  that  if  they 
sit  down  to  a  negotiating  table  with  the 
union  they  will  lose  their  virginity." 

I  asked  him  again  his  purpose  in  visting 
me  and  he  said  it  was  to  have  me  pass  along 
to  the  growers  the  message  that  if  we  do  not 
negotiate,  the  txnion  will  press  the  boycott 
and  the  pesticide  campaign,   which  will  be 
needlessly  destructive  for  both  sides. 
Elxanor  Schxjlti:, 
Office  Manager,  South  Central  Farmers 
Committee. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  obviously 
the  union  has  raised  the  pesticide  issue 
in  an  effort  to  further  harass  the  grape 
industry  and  in  furtherance  of  their  de- 
sign to  force  the  grape  growers  to  force 
their  workers  to  join  a  union  which  they 
do  not  wish  to  join.  I  believe  they  have 
gone  too  far  in  this  case  and  that  this 
deplorable  story  will  show  the  UFWOC 
effort  UD  for  what  It  really  is. 

One  of  the  contributing  factors  in  this 
entire  unfortunate  affair  has  been  the 
contrived  confusion,  built  on  propaganda, 
half  truths,  and,  in  some  cases,  outright 
falsehood.  I  intend  from  now  on  to  check 
all  witnesses  for  creditibility,  character, 
and  purpose,  so  that  the  subcommittee 
may  make  proper  and  productive  pro- 
notmcements  as  a  result  of  these 
hearings. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL   10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
oome  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clodt  and  18  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
August  13,  1969.  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

E.xecutive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  August  12,  1969: 

JXTDGE    OF   THE   TaX    COURT 

William  H.  Quealy,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  12  years  from 
June  2,  1960,  vice  Allln  H.  Pierce,  retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  12.  1969: 

Department  of  Justice 

Robert  G.  Renner,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Minnesota  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Frederick  B.  Lacey.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Department  or  the  Interior 
Louis  R.  Bruce,  of  New  York,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs. 

U.S.  Tarctt  Commission 
George  M.   Moore,   of   Maryland,   to  be   a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June  16 
1973. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA  jARTISANS  DISPLAY 
STCn.T.S  AND  PRODUCTS  IN  WASH- 
INGTON EXHIBITION 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 


ve$T 


OF    W 

IN  THE  SENATE  OB 

Tuesday,  August 


hand  :rafted 


Mr.   RANDOLPi: 
Increase  in  our  p{pulat 
mand  for  goods  an(  I 
the  development  o: 
to  mass  production 
Such  an  economy 
of  people  by  allow^ing 
higher  standard  of 
cost. 

At  the  same  tinle 
been  a  correspondlfig 
duction     of 
made  products.  In 
number  of  persons 
on  which  we  were 
dwindled. 

Fortunately,  ther^ 
crs  of  the  older  ski 
products  that  reflec 
ents  and  imaginations 
many  of   them  haVe 
West  Virginia   anc 
States,  where  they 
native-born  artisanls 


Mr.  President,  the 
ion  and  its  de- 
services  has  fostered 
an  economy  geared 
and  standardization, 
as  benefited  millions 
them  to  enjoy  a 
living  at  a  reasonable 
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though,  there  has 

decline  in  the  pro- 

individually 

many  instances  the 

nho  possess  the  skills 

once  dependent  has 


are  still  practition- 

Is  to  provide  us  with 

;  their  individual  tal- 

In  recent  years 

chosen  to  live  in 

other  Appalachian 

tiave  joined  with  the 

of  these  States  to 


work  amid  the  inspiration  of  our  moun- 
tains. 

In  1963,  these  creative  people  in  my 
State  formed  the  West  Virginia  Artists 
and  Craftsman  Guild  to  promote  and 
upgrade  their  skills  and  market  their 
products.  The  guild,  which  has  the  offi- 
cial sponsorship  of  the  State  department 
of  commerce,  provides  a  traveling  dis- 
play, technical  information  and  pub- 
lishes a  regular  newsletter.  Works  made 
by  members  of  the  guild  have  been  placed 
on  sale  through  many  retail  outlets,  help- 
ing to  provide  the  economic  stimulus  for 
continuation  of  their  crafts. 

This  month  several  members  of  the 
guild  are  presenting  a  series  of  three 
weekend  demonstrations  and  displays  in 
Washington.  Each  Friday,  Saturday,  and 
Simday  they  exhibit  their  products  and 
the  work  that  goes  into  them  at  the  Ap- 
palachian Spring  Shop,  1655  Wisconsin 
Avenue,  in  the  city's  Georgetown  section. 

On  the  first  weekend  the  artisans  were 
Ken  Snyder,  a  woodcarver  from  Blue- 
fleld,  W.  Va.,  Cormard  Wolf,  a  weaver 
from  Gallagher,  W.  Va..  and  Beatrice 
Bannerman,  a  weaver  from  Culloden, 
W.  Va.  On  the  following  weekend  Ronald 
Thomas,  a  pewter  spinner  from  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  and  French  Collison,  a  wood- 
worker also  from  Charleston,  were  here. 
This  weekend  the  craftsmen  will  be  Ster- 
ling Spencer,  a  wood  sculpturer  from 


Richwood,  W.  Va.,  and  Pearl  Williams,  a 
quilter  from  Lost  River,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  President,  these  West  Vh-glnians 
are  doing  much  not  only  to  keep  old  skills 
alive  but  to  provide  a  supply  of  artisti- 
cally admirable  and  very  usable  items.  I 
encourage  as  many  people  as  possible  to 
visit  the  exhibit  in  Washington  where 
they  will  meet  the  craftsmen  and  see 
the  products  of  their  skill  and  imagina- 
tion. 


THE  WAY  TO  PEACE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
marked  the  24  th  anniversary  of  the 
atomic  destruction  of  the  city  of  Hiro- 
shima. Twenty- four  years  later  that  city 
still  has  living  reminders  of  that  dread 
day.  Each  year  more  than  100  citizens 
of  Hiroshima  die  from  causes  that  can 
be  traced  to  the  bombing.  In  all,  190,000 
people  Iiave  died  as  a  result  of  that  dis- 
aster. 

I  find  it  ironic  that  last  week,  the  U.S. 
Senate,  albeit  by  the  narrowest  of  mar- 
gins, rejected  attempts  to  block  the  de- 
ployment of  the  Safeguard  system,  a 
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futile  step  in  the  arms  race.  The  "sys- 
tem," of  course,  will  not  be  deployed  for 
several  years,  and  probably  the  close  vote 
indicates  that  It  may  well  never  be  de- 
ployed. Also,  the  ABM  is  a  defensive 
device;  thus,  the  Senate's  decision  to  de- 
ploy is  not  as  critical  a  decision  as  the 
deployment  of  MIRV  would  be  in  the 
world's  race  to  self-destruction. 

The  irony  is  that.  24  years  after  the 
devastation  of  Hiroshima,  we  are  still 
convinced  that  we  can  proceed  to  develop 
more  sophisticated  weaponry  capable  of 
progressively  larger  amounts  of  destiuc- 
tion  as  a  means  of  defending  ourselves. 
Too  many  of  us  are  still  satisfied  that  the 
way  to  peace  is  through  the  development 
of  overkill  strength  which  would  make 
Hiroshima  look  like  the  4th  of  July  in 
Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  tragedy  of  Hiroshima 
and  the  histoiy  of  the  last  24  years.  It 
is  that  man  cannot  save  himself  from 
the  havoc  of  war  through  the  develop- 
ment of  defensive  devices  capable  only 
of  preserving  our  ability  to  strike  back. 
In  whose  name  would  we  strike  back, 
once  subjected  to  nuclear  destruction 
that  would  Involve  the  deaths  of  millions 
of  Americans.  If  Armageddon  comes,  I 
am  not  certain  that  it  will  be  terribly 
important  that  mankind's  two  survivors 
be  American,  as  one  congressional  col- 
league has  suggested. 

We  must  transfer  the  dedication  we 
have  shown  in  developing  the  ultimate 
in  death-dealing  weaponry  to  our  search 
for  peace.  Talks  must  begin  now  with 
those  whom  we  regard  as  our  adversaries 
aimed  at  ending  the  race  to  destroy  one 
another.  The  way  to  peace  is  through  the 
provision  of  food,  health,  education,  jobs, 
living  space,  a  healthy  environment,  and 
a  commitment  among  men  to  under- 
stand one  another  in  peace.  Let  us  use 
our  awesome  technological  skills  and  re- 
sources to  fulfill  these  needs.  Then  per- 
haps we  can  look  back  upon  Hiroshima, 
not  as  the  symbol  of  a  life  of  terror  for 
people  all  over  the  world,  but  as  a  night- 
mare from  which  mankind  has  thank- 
fully awakened. 


THE  TEXTILE  IMPORT  PROBLEM 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OP   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  been  active  in  the  work  of  the  in- 
formal committee  of  Members  of  this 
body  vitally  concerned  with  the  textile 
import  problem.  I  welcomed  the  interest 
which  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  displayed  in 
introducing  his  bill,  HH.  11578,  in  the 
90th  Congress.  I  was  again  pleased  with 
his  leadership  in  sponsoring  a  new  bill 
on  the  subject  in  this  Congress,  H.R. 
11037.  As  the  chairman  knows,  I  joined 
with  him  in  his  efforts  to  secure  legisla- 
tive atrt«ntion  to  the  textile  import  prob- 
lem by  introducing  somewhat  similar 
bills,  H.R.  11723  in  the  90th  Congress  and 
H.R.  2719  in  this  Congress. 
CXV 1487— Part  17 
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Mr.  Speaker,  my  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject arises  from  the  fact  that  one  out 
of  every  three  manufacturing  jobs  in  my 
district  are  in  the  manmade  fiber  pro- 
ducing industry,  the  largest  industry  by 
a  wide  margin  in  the  district.  Manmade 
fibers  are  textile  articles  of  basic  im- 
portance to  the  domestic  textile  indus- 
try's operations.  About  95  percent  of  do- 
mestic production  of  manmade  fibers  is 
used  directly  by  U.S.  textile  mills.  It  is 
the  domestic  market,  not  the  world  mar- 
ket, upon  which  the  industry,  and  the 
niD.nrnada  fiber  plants  in  my  State  de- 
pend. For  the  past  few  years,  nearly  20 
percent  of  the  domestic  manmade  fiber 
producing  capacity  has  been  excess  to 
the  needs  of  the  domestic  market.  Over 
one-third  of  this  excess  capacity  has 
been  idled  by  the  rapidly  rising  imports 
of  manmade  staple  fiber,  filaments,  fila- 
ment yarn,  spun  yarn,  fabric,  apparel, 
and  other  made-up  articles. 

In  1968.  imports  supplied  about  10  jier- 
cent  of  the  domestic  consumption  of 
manmade  fibers,  about  double  the  aver- 
age of  1961-62.  These  latter  years  are 
important  as  a  benchmark  because  they 
are  the  years  when  the  short-term  and 
long-term  cotton  textile  arrangements 
went  into  effect.  These  arrangements 
have  a  provision  which  was  intended  to 
prevent  foreign  suppliers  from  shifting 
the  textile  import  problem  from  cotton 
textiles,  regulated  under  the  arrange- 
ments, to  manmade  fiber  textile  articles. 
Unfortunately,  this  antifrustration  pro- 
vision of  the  arrangements  has  never 
been  invoked  by  the  United  States.  As  a 
result,  the  market  penetration  of  man- 
made  fiber  textile  articles  of  foreign  ori- 
gin on  the  domestic  market  has  doubled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  vital  to  the  economic 
health  of  the  domestic  textile  industry, 
including  the  manmade  fiber  producing 
sector,  that  there  be  promptly  estab- 
lished a  reasonable  system  of  control 
over  future  increases  in  textile  Imports. 
It  Is  good  that  President  Nixon  is  com- 
mitted to  this  goal,  and  that  he  has  dele- 
gated the  negotiating  task  to  his  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  But  it  takes  two  to 
negotiate.  Thus  far,  the  other  nations 
which  supply  the  excessive  amounts  and 
increases  in  textile  imports  year  after 
year  are  unwilling  to  negotiate. 

I  share  the  hope  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  that  the  U.S. 
Cabinet  delegation  visiting  Japan  will  be 
successful  in  persuading  that  Govern- 
ment to  come  to  the  bargaining  table  for 
talks  aimed  at  a  peticeful  solution  among 
friends  of  this  most  difficult  problem.  If 
the  Japa  lese  fail  to  see  the  light,  I  pro- 
pose to  s  spport  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  200  or  more  Members  of  this 
body  who  have  a  constituent  interest  in 
a  favorable  solution  to  the  textile  import 
problem,  to  secure  the  enactment  this 
year  of  remedial  legislation. 

In  such  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  in 
the  administration's  efforts  to  solve  this 
problem  through  negotiation,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  all  textile  articles,  whether 
manmade  fiber,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  or 
blends  of  fibers,  be  included.  We  must 
not  repeat  the  mistake  of  the  Cotton 
Textile  Arrangements  of  damming  only 
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part  of  the  stream.  Control  of  the  flow 
of  imports  cannot  be  achieved  if  textile 
articles  of  all  fibers  are  not  included. 

Specifically,  manmade  staple  fiber  and 
tow,  monofilaments,  grouped  filaments, 
and  filament  yarn  whether  with  or  with- 
out twist,  or  textured  or  nontextured, 
must  be  included.  These  products  are 
defined  as  textile  articles  in  the  bills 
which  have  been  offered  by  every  one 
of  the  200  or  more  Members  of  this  body 
who  have  sponsored  legislation  on  the 
subject  in  this  and  the  prior  Congress. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  for  his  renewed  leadership  in 
this  matter.  I  urge  him  to  use  his  good 
offices  to  insure  that  all  manmade  fiber 
textile  articles  are  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely covered  in  the  program  which  he 
is  striving  to  implement.  Let  us  get  this 
job  done.  We  have  temporized  with  the 
problem  long  enough.  Forceful  action  is 
required.  If  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas will  lead,  he  will  find  that  he  has  my 
support  all  of  the  way  to  a  successful 
solution  of  this  problem. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or   PENNSTLVAina 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
I  have  sent  the  constituents  of  the  10th 
Congressional  District  a  questionnaire  to 
solicit  their  thinking  on  some  of  the  sig- 
nificant issues  of  the  day.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  also  to  note  the  answers  In  the 
Congressional  Record  when  the  final 
tally  has  been  completed.  I  am  delighted, 
therefore,  to  present  once  again  for  my 
colleagues'  study  the  questions  and  an- 
swers I  have  received  from  my  very 
thoughtful  constituents  in  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania. 
Domestic  Economt 
[Answers  in  percent] 

1.  Do  you  favor  the  Administration's  de- 
cision to  curtail  Federal  spending  by  an  ad- 
ditional $4  billion? 

Yes    — 81.7 

No    8.6 

Undecided    - 9-7 

2.  Do  you  favor  my  bUl  to  Increase  the 
$600  Federal  Income  tax  exemption  to  $1,000? 

Yes  - — 95.0 

No    - 3.5 

Undecided    1-5 

3.  Do  you  favor  my  biU  to  ertend  income 
tax  credits  for  parents  with  children  In  col- 
lege? 

Yes 70.2 

No    22  8 

Undecided    "70 

4.  Do  you  favor  my  blU  to  return  a  por- 
tion of  Federal  tax  money  to  states  and  lo- 
cal mvuilcipalities  with  no  strings  attached? 

Yes "73  9 

No    l"?  6 

Undecided    8.5 

5.  Would  you  vote  for  the  continuation  of 
the  10  percent  surtax? 

Yes  — 20.2 

No    -- 70.6 

Undecided 9.2 
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6.  Do  you  favor 
of  people  working 
ment  as  an  economy  measure? 
Tea 


cutting  back  the  number 
for  the  Federal  Oovem- 


79.  4 


No  — 1.. 13.  a 

Undecided    1 7.3 

7.  Do  you  bell«ve  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment gets  too  lar^e  a  share  of  the  Federal 
budget?  I 

Tea  .- ..] 64.8 

No J 31.3 

Undecided    J 13.9 

8.  Olven  the  prasent  state  of  the  nation, 
would  you  favor: 

a.  Increase  In  doniestlc  programs  with 

their  attendant  coets 14.9 

b.  Holding  the  line  {on  programs  already 

passed  and  th«lr  costs 40.  4 

c.  Rolling  back   sotne   of   the  recently 

passed  programs  and  their  costs..  44.  7 

DOMXSTIC    PROBLEMS 

1.  Do  you  favorl  expanding  the  present 
Food  Stamp  prognam  to  permit  free  dis- 
tribution of  food  stamps  to  the  needy? 

Yes    U— 66-3 

No 

UndecldM' 

3.  Do  you  favor 
taxpayers'  assistance 
lently  disrupt  camp  us 

Yes 

No 

Undecided    


24.2 

—     9.6 

Automatic  cancellation  of 
to  students  who  vio- 
activities? 

93.7 

5.0 

1.3 


Fe<i  eral 


3.  Should  the 
mltted  to  use  wlr< 
surveillance     methods 
crime? 


Yes 

No    

Undecided    

4.  Do  you  favor 
sion  on  deployment 

Yes 

No 

Undecided    ... 


5.  Should  the  United 
maintain  Its  present 
In  space? 

Yes 

No    

Undecided    

6.  Should  there  be 
welfare  payments? 

Yes 

No    

Undecided    


Government  be  per- 

tapping   and  electronic 

to     fight     organized 


tie 


- 87.7 

7.9 

4.4 

Administration's  deci- 
of  the  ABM  system? 

- 44.7 

23.2 

32.1 


States  continue  to 
lead  over  the  Russians 


6S.5 

14.7 

-. 32.1 

federalized  standards  in 


-. 70.2 

17.9 

11.9 

7.  Would  you  favtr  federal  action  to  ban 
the  advertising  of  cfearettes  from  television? 

Yes 1--.. 67.0 

No 

Undecided 

8.  What  do  you  believe 
ous  problem  facing 

a.  Vietnam    

b.  Inflation 

c.  Crime 

d.  Communism 


33.5 

9.5 

to  be  the  most  seri- 
i  imerica  today : 

27.4 

24.7 

26.9 

22.0 


1.  Do  you  believe 
dairy  products 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 

2.  Do  you  favor 
on  government  fami 

Yes 

No , 

UnUeoldmt . 
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that  Import  quotas  on 
ahoujd  be  fixed  by  law? 

56.3 

21.8 

21.9 

se^ng  a  $15,000  maximum 
support  programs? 

-. 64.1 

10.6 

26.4 
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rOREIGN      RELATIONS 

1.  Do  you  favor  the  establishment  of  a 
cocaitlon  government  in  South  Vietnam 
which  would  Include  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front? 

Yes 36.9 

No 33.7 

Undecided 29.4 

2.  Do  you  favor  Sovlet-Aiperlcan  discussions 
aimed  at  reducing  the  number  of  nuclear 
weapons? 

Yes  82.9 

No 11.8 

Undecided 5.3 

3.  If  the  Paris  Peace  Talks  fall  to  produce 
an  agreement  within  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time,  should  the  United  States: 

a.  Increase    military    pressure,    includ- 

ing bombing  North  Vietnam 68.9 

b.  Hold  enclaves  around  our  main  mili- 

tary areas 3.8 

c.  Unilaterally    withdraw    from    South 

Vietnam 23.3 

d.  Continue  our  present  program,  with- 

out bombing  North  Vietnam 4.1 

NATIONAI,     ELECTIONS 

1.  The  President  has  proposed  a  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  to  lower  the  voting  age 
from  21  to  18.  Do  you  favor  this  proposal? 

Yes 46.7 

No 48.8 

Undecided 4.5 

2.  Should  presidential  candidates  be  se- 
lected by  national  primaries,  instead  of  party 
conventions?! 

Yes  - 79.2 

No 12.8 

Undecided 8.0 

3.  What  method  of  electing  the  President 
would  you  like  to  see? 

a.  No   change.   Keep   the   present   sys- 

tem        7.7 

b.  Direct  popular  vote 76.3 

c.  Allocate  the  electoral  votes  within 

each  state  in  proportion  to  the 
popular  votes  cast 11.2 

d.  Count  one  electoral  vote  for  the  win- 

ner in  each  Congressional  District, 
with  two  additional  votes  for  who- 
ever carries  the  state 4.  5 
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AIR  WELCOME  STATION  AT  ST. 
AUGUSTINE,  FLA.,  MUNICIPAL 
AIRPORT 


HON.  BIU  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  that  my  district  of  Florida  has 
again  taken  the  lead  In  a  most  vital  area, 
that  of  aviation. 

There  has  been  established  what  Is 
known  as  an  air  welcome  station  at  the 
St.  Augustine  Municipal  Airport.  This 
facility  is  designed  to  accommodate  the 
thousands  who  annually  travel  by  private 
aircraft  to  my  State  but  who,  until  this 
time,  were  deprived  of  a  place  where 
tourists,  accommodation,  and  recrea- 
tional information  was  readily  available. 

Automobile  travelers  flock  to  the  10 
welcome  stations  conveniently  located 
on  major  highways  leading  into  the 
State,  and  the  St.  Augustine  Air  Welcome 


Station  now  provides  air  travelers  with 
similar  information  at  the  airport.  Tai- 
lored to  the  private  aircraft  user,  the  air 
welcome  station  also  provides  needed  in- 
formation on  airport  conditions  and  pri- 
vate landing  strips  easily  accessible  to 
the  private  plane. 

It  is  especially  significant  that  this  fa- 
clUty,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Nation, 
is  situated  at  the  Nation's  oldest  city. 
It  also  is  significant  that  this  imaginative 
step  is  being  taken  without  appropriated 
State  funds  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  field  management  and  respective 
chambers  of  commerce. 

It  is  my  honor  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  the 
opening  of  this  facility  and  to  commend 
those  who  showed  the  enterprise  to  work 
for  its  success. 


NEWSLETTER 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or  GBoaoiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  the  attached  copy  of  my 
newsletter  in  the  Record  in  order  that  it 
may  be  made  available  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers and  those  who  receive  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  are  not  on  my  mail- 
ing list: 

From    U.S.    Congress— Fletcher   Thompson 
Reports  to  You 

De.\r  Friend:  No  problem:  Until  March 
Dr.  Paul  West  and  the  Pulton  County  Board 
of  Education  were  unaware  they  still  had 
xerious  school  desegregation  problems  tcith 
HEW.  Pulton  County  voluntarily  deseg- 
regated schools  years  ago  and  only  minor 
problems  existed.  But  HEW  said  Fulton's 
non-discriminatory  desegregation  was  not 
acceptable  because  it  did  not  produce  racial 
balance.  HEW  told  the  school  board  they  con- 
sidered the  existence  of  all-black  schools  un- 
constitutional even  though  the  neighbor- 
hood tcos  black.  The  $850,000.00  Eva  Thomas 
High  School  in  College  Park  was  the  first 
target.  Its  students  were  all  blacl^  and  icith- 
out  exception  they  all  lived  closer  to  the 
■Hx-year-old  Thomas  .ichool  than  any  other. 
HEW  said  no  all-black  schools  would  be 
tolerated.  There  are  ten  more  in  tlie  F^ilton 
County  system  and  more  than  58  all  black 
schools  in  the  Atlanta  system. 

A  plea  for  help:  When  confronted  by  Secre- 
tary Robert  Pinch's  HEW  demand  that  Ful- 
ton County  achieve  racial  balance  by  either 
abaiidojiing  a  six-year-old  all-black  school 
Or  pairing  this  school  with  a  white  school. 
Dr.  West  asked  for  my  help  as  the  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative of  the  people  of  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict. 

A  Congressman's  advice:  Because  I  am 
elected  to  represent  all  the  people  In  the 
Fifth  District,  /  did  not  hesitate  to  inter- 
cede and  specifically  I  advised  Dr.  West  and 
the  school  board  by  letter  dated  April  25. 
1969:  "It  is  my  recommendation  to  you  that 
you  abide  by  the  neighborhood  school  con- 
cept wherein  all  children  living  closest  to  a 
."school  taking  into  consideration  transporta- 
tion patterns  7cill  be  assigned  to  that  school." 
Basically,  this  was  already  being  done.  My 
further  advice  was  to  resist  all  efforts  by 
HEW  to  force  the  closing  and  abandonment 
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of  schools  or  the  pairing  of  schools  In  order 
to  bring  about  fenced  racial  balance,  and  not 
to  include  such  in  any  plans  submitted  to 
HEW  as  it  was  not  required  by  law. 

Advice  to  Secretary  Finch:  Following  Ful- 
ton County's  plea  for  help,  I  wrote  Secretary 
Pinch  and  told  him  that  I  would  "raise  all 
manner  of  hell"  if  HEW  tried  to  force  Ful- 
ton County  to  abandon  the  neighborhood 
school  concept  and  cause  the  bussing,  clos- 
ing or  pairing  of  schools  in  order  to  bring 
about  racial  balance. 

What  is  the  law:  Section  409  of  Public 
Law  90-557,  which  funds  HEW,  states,  "No 
part  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  Act  may 
be  used  to  force  the  bussing  of  students, 
abolishment  of  any  school  or  to  force  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  to  attend  a  particular  school 
against  the  choice  of  his  or  her  parent  or 
parents  in  order  to  overcome  racial  imbal- 
ance." The  House  of  Representatives  affirmed 
this  requirement  in  the  new  funding  act 
on  July  31.  1969,  adding  emphasis  to  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  is  opposed  to  closing 
schools  and  bussing  students  which  de- 
stroys the  neighborhood  school  concept. 

Evading  the  law:  After  three  letters  de- 
manding that  Secretary  Finch  bring  his  of- 
fice into  compliance  with  the  above  law,  he 
finally  answered  that  because  of  ptist  dis- 
crimination he  is  entitled  to  require  bussing 
of  students,  closing  of  schools,  and  in  effect 
destroying  the  neighborhood  school  concept 
as  a  means  of  what  he  calls  "disestablishing 
the  dual  school  system."  This,  he  claims,  is 
not  in  violation  of  Public  Law  90-557. 1  main- 
tain that  it  is  and  may  well  have  to  bring 
impeachment  proceedings  if  he  persists  in 
ignoring  the  law. 

The  Court's  view:  Federal  courts  have  in- 
terpreted the  phrase,  "equal  protection  of 
the  laws"  contained  In  the  Constitution  to 
mean  that  a  black  child  is  denied  equal  pro- 
tection when  he  attends  an  all-black  school 
due  to  the  social  and  psychological  impact 
on  him.  The  courts  further  have  stated  that 
"total  integration  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences to  the  educational  system"  must  be 
achieved.  With  this  in  mind,  the  NAACP 
brought  suit  in  federal  court  against  Pulton 
County  which  had  refused  to  abandon  the 
neighborhood  school  concept.  Based  on  prior 
Judicial  decisions,  the  outcome  was  pre- 
dictable, however.  Judge  Albert  Henderson 
Jr.  in  his  ruling  showed  considerably  more 
understanding  of  the  Fulton  County  situa- 
tion than  have  some  other  judges  through- 
out the  South.  It  is  my  personal  opinion 
that  the  courts  are  still  laboring  under  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  Constitution  by 
prior  decisions.  Pulton  County,  however,  will 
be  much  better  off  under  court  order  than 
under  the  abusive,  tyrannical  and  Indeed 
unethical  tactics  used  by  Secretary  Finch's 
HEW. 

A  positive  solution:  Our  forefathers  came 
to  America  to  escape  tyranny  and  seek  free- 
dom. Forced  social  action  such  as  closing 
schools  and  bussing  students  and  requiring 
students  to  attend  schools  distant  from  their 
homes  against  the  choice  of  their  parents,  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  American  concept  of 
the  right  of  free  choice.  If  we  allow  the  so- 
cial planners  to  destroy  our  neighborhood 
school  concept  and  require  attendance  of 
students  in  schools  beyond  their  neighbor- 
hoods, we  may  well  someday  find  them  ad- 
vocating the  denial  of  the  right  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  choose  his  own  occupation  or  even 
requiring  him,  as  some  are  advocating  now, 
to  live  In  a  particular  arelt'in  order  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance.  To  prevent  this,  there  must 
be  an  outcry  of  public  opinion  for  we  can 
bring  about  change  when  the  President,  the 
courts  and  HEW  know  that  the  people  will 
not  tolerate  any  more  abuse  and  tyrannical 
tactics  by  government.  Though  in  the  past. 
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revolution  4ias  been  used  to  effect  change, 
with  our  system  of  government,  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion  unll  effect  change.  It  you 
agree  with  the  statement  on  the  attached 
petition  to  the  President,  please  sign  it  and 
mail  to  me  at  the  U.S.  Congress,  Washington, 
DC.  20515.  1  will  personally  hand-carry  these 
petitions  to  the  White  House. 

Backing  your  views:  Your  answers  on  a  re- 
cent questionnaire  indicate  I  am  fallowing 
your  views  while  serving  you  In  Congress. 
Results  show  that  92  "o  of  you  want  to  keep 
the  neighborhood  school  concept.  70%  want 
nation-wide  enforcement  of  the  guideUnes 
rather  than  Just  in  the  South,  79%  favored 
protecting  America  with  the  Safeguard  mis- 
sile system.  83%  supported  phasing  out  the 
surtax  by  reducing  it  to  5%  on  January  1 
and  eliminating  It  completely  next  June  30. 
73%  want  popular  vote  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  95%  want  a  nation-wide  emer- 
gency telephone  number  "911."  Your  re- 
plies have  been  a  great  help  in  my  repre- 
senting your  opinions  on  these  matters  be- 
fore Congress. 

It  Is  a  high  honor  for  me  to  serve  you  In 
Congress. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Fletcher   Thompson, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Note. — Printing  and  paper  paid  for  by 
your  donations  sent  in  and  by  myself. 

A  Plea  to  the  President  for  Help 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  a  loyal  American 
dedicated  to  equal  rights,  opportunities  for 
all.  I  t>elieve  In  the  American  system  whereby 
our  leaders  listen  to  public  opinion  and  re- 
ject abusive  tactics  which  take  away  Indi- 
vidual rights. 

The  fights  of  our  children  to  attend  neigh- 
borhood schools  is  being  taken  away  by  ar- 
bitrary  demands   of   HEW    and   the   courts. 

I  tjelieve  I  know  what  is  best  for  me  and 
my  children  and  do  not  accept  the  ideas 
of  government  planners  to  the  contrary. 

I  request  your  help  and  ask  that  you  tell 
your  ofBclals  and  court  appointees  that  the 
constitutional  phrase  "equal  protection  of 
the  law"  does  not  mean  forced  bussing,  clos- 
ing of  schools  and  requiring  children  to  at- 
tend schools  outside  their  neighborhood  to 
achieve  racial  balance,  but  only  that  there 
be  no  discrimination  against  anyone. 

All-white  neighborhood  schools  and  all- 
black  neighborhood  schools  violate  no  one's 
rights.  However,  under  free  choice  a  student 
should  be  able  to  transfer  to  any  other  school 
where  there  is  room. 

Please  consider  my  plea! 
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Subject:  Walnuts;  cracking  of  during  work- 
ing hours. 

"Fort  Madison,  Iowa. — The  family  of  Olen 
Schlagenbusch,  who  owns  the  largest  black 
walnut  orchard  in  the  state,  cracked  180.000 
walnuts — one  at  a  time." — New  York  Times, 
August  5,  1969. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  above  con- 
tains a  possible  means  for  increasing  govern- 
ment receipts.  I  am  having  several  sacks  of 
unsheiled  walnuts  delivered  here  on  a  trial 
basis.  Please  use  your  hands  and  feet  when 
they  are  not  otherwise  occupied  to  crack  the 
walnuts.  This  is,  of  course.  In  no  way  to 
Interfere  with  coffee  breaks,  gossip  breaks,  go- 
ing to  the  post  office,  bank,  hairdresser,  sick 
leave,  etc.;  it  is  also  permissible  to  crack  the 
walnuts  outside  working   hours. 

If  this  experiment  proves  successful  it  can 
be  extended  throughout  the  Federal  Service. 
From  what  I  have  seen  in  more  than  30  years, 
it  should  in  no  way  reduce  the  amount  of 
useful  work  presently  being  done;  further,  it 
could  help  reduce  the  National  Debt. 

The  Civil  Service,  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  Navy  Regulations  do  not  cover 
this  situation  or  require  payment  to  you. 
However,  I  do  plan  to  give  each  of  you  a 
small  remuneration  based  on  your  produc- 
tivity. (It  is  not  permissible  to  eat  the  wal- 
nuts.) 

For  those  not  familiar  with  using  all  your 
limbs  productively.  I  refer  you  to  Dorothy 
Shay,  the  Park  Avenue  Hillbilly,  who  has 
demonstrated  the  gainful  and  simultaneous 
use  of  all  hands  and  feet. 

Please  advise  me  by  1500  today  of  your 
thoughts  on  this  matter. 

H.  G.  Rickoveh. 


RICKOVER  DOES  IT  AGAIN 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Adm.  H.  G. 
Rickover  has  fired  yet  another  devastlng 
salvo  In  his  war  against  bureaucracy.  No 
one  in  his  right  mind  thinks  Rickover  Is 
going  to  win  this  war,  but  almost  every- 
one admires  his  true  grit  in  the  face  of 
almost  Immeasurable  odds.  It  appears 
that  the  plucky  admiral  himself,  however, 
may  actually  believe  In  ultimate  victory. 
His  guerrilla  tactics  remind  one  of  Gen- 
eral Giap's  hit,  run,  and  stall  strategy 
for  what  are  known  In  some  circles  as 
wars  of  liberation.  Rickover  used  the  fol- 
lowing ammunition  to  heat  up  the  fight- 
ing in  his  latest  maneuver: 

August  6.  1969. 
Prom:  Director,  Division  of  Naval  Reactors. 
To:  All  office  personnel. 


THE    FOREIGN   GIVEAWAY 
PROGRAM 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or  KorrucKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11.  1969 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  sent  to  all  Members 
from  Congressman  Otto  E.  Passman. 
This  letter  dealt  with  the  dissipation  of 
America's  resources  via  the  foreign  give- 
away program. 

The  net  cost  of  the  foreign  assistance 
program  since  its  Inception  (1946-1969), 
including  interest  on  what  we  have  bor- 
rowed to  give  away,  amounts  to  $182,853,- 
000,000 — that's  billions,  Mr.  Speaker, 
billions. 

During  our  worldwide  spending  orgy 
we  have  indulged  ourselves  to  the  point 
that  well  over  half  our  gold  holdings 
have  fled  and  we  might  as  well  sell  Port 
Knox  and  keep  the  remainder  of  our 
bullion  in  my  tool  shed  out  back.  In  ad- 
dition, short-term  dollar  claims  against 
Uncle  Sam  have  more  than  quadrupled 
so  that  if  all  the  creditors  come  knock- 
ing right  now  we  would  all  have  to  mort- 
gage our  britches  to  pay  it.  We  are  in 
arrears,  Mr.  Speaker,  way  in  arrears. 

Our  cover- the-earth  good  guy  program 
has  helped  push  the  U.S.  public  debt  to  a 
figure  of  $57,081,000,000  above  the  com- 
bined public  debt  of  all  the  nations  In 
the  world. 

We  have  given  so  much  money  away 
that  we  are  now  borrowing  from  30  for- 
eign nations.  We  are  giving  money  to  for- 
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elgn  countries  s4> 
around  and  locm 


that  they  can  turn 
t  to  us  at  high  interest 
rates.  If  any  finincial  adviser  of  mine 
advocated  sometlting  like  that  to  me  I 
would  take  him  oiit  and  have  him  horse- 
whipped. 

But  wait,  Mr  $p€aker.  there  is  more. 
Allow  me  the  pleasure  of  your  company 
as  we  trip  down  the  flowei-y  road  to  fan- 
tasyland.  Thailand  is  the  recipient  of 
over  $1  billion  df  our  aid.  The  United 
States  went  in  |  hock  to  provide  the 
Thais  with  this  largess.  Now — the 
clincher.  After  long  diplomatic  cajoling 
and  arm-twisting,  we  recently  wrangled 
out  of  the  reluctant  Thais  a  loan — a  loan, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  $100  million.  Terms? 
Four  and  one-haa  years  at  6  percent  in- 
terest. Oh,  how  jgrateful  we  should  be 
that  the  Thais  condescended  to  give  us 
a  loan.  I  do  not  know  how  we  could  keep 
paying  all  of  our  jbureaucrats  out  of  our 
own  money — it  ik  all  going  overseas. 

We  are  funding  4,408  projects  and 
subprojects  all  aver  the  world — in  97 
nations  ttnd  five  territories  during  fiscal 
year  1970 — with  51,000  people  on  the  pay- 
roll. 

The  thing  that  is  hard  for  me  to  take. 
though,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  fact  that, 
while  many  similar  projects  in  America 
were  closed  down  and  boarded  up  for 
lack  of  funds  during  fiscal  year  1969,  not 
a  single  foreign  a|d  project  lost  as  much 
as  $1  as  a  result  of  the  limitation 
imposed  by  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  last  year.  So  while  a  lot 
of  the  people  iii  northern  Kentucky 
languish  in  the  backwaters  of  bureau- 
cratic ineptitude,  we  are  sending  money 
abroad.  While  my  constituents  suffer 
floods,  lack  of  water,  and  untold  incon- 
veniences we  pack  billions  off  to  east  who- 
knows-where.  Anl  while  the  people  of 
northern  Kentucky  cannot  even  obtain  a 
measly  $50,000  to  start  planning  for  the 
Falmouth  Dam,  ve  are  asked  to  funnel 
over  $20.5  million  to  the  Ryukjoi  Islands 
this  next  year.  Do  you  suppose,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  wi;  could  make  it  $20 
million  even,  to  the  Ryukyiis,  and  build  a 
dam  in  Kentucky  so  half  the  State  does 
not  float  oflf  dowr,  the  Ohio  River?  I  do 
not  think  that  tliat  is  so  imreasonable. 

And  while  the  dollar  sinks  slowly  in 
the  West — and  l|he  East,  North,  and 
South,  for  that  iatter — I  bid  you,  my 
colleagues,  a  fond  farewell  as  my  con- 
stituents and  I  sink  slowly  into  the 
marshes  and  bogs  of  the  upper  blue- 
grass,  lamenting  the  absence  of  the  Fal- 
mouth Dam  and  si  ;iging  the  praises  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 


REMARKS  OP  11 
FRANK 


ETIRED  SENATOR 
CARLSON 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  UDALL.  M^-.  Speaker,  the  House 
Post  OfQce  and  C<vil  Service  Committee 
has  been  hearing  witnesses  on  the  very 
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important  subject  of  postal  reform.  One 
of  the  recent  witnesses  was  Senator 
Frank  Carlson  of  Kansas,  who  has  many 
good  friends  in  this  body,  and  whose  ex- 
perience and  wisdom  on  postal  matters 
are  of  the  highest  kind.  Senator  Carl- 
son s  testimony  gives  a  ntmiber  of  keen 
insights  into  this  current  debate  and  is 
a  significant  contribution.  I  am,  there- 
fore, inserting  it  in  this  Record  so  that 
all  Members  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
reading  it: 

Statement  by  Retired  Senator  Prank 
Carlson  of  Kansas 

It  Is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  be  back  again 
on  Cipltol  Hill  where  I  spent  so  much  of 
my  life.  My  appearance  here  brings  back 
memories  of  many  years  of  pleasant  associa- 
tions with  the  Chairman  and  other  members 
of  this  Committee.  It  is  an  equal  pleasure 
discussing  a  subject  I  feel  so  strongly  about, 
and  that  Is  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
is  a  public  service. 

The  Post  Office  is.  In  a  free  society,  the 
one  basic  and  indlsf>ensable  system  of  com- 
munications— the  medium  through  which 
citizens  exchange  their  news  and  thoughts 
and  opinions,  as  well  as  being  the  medium 
through  which  they  conduct  their  business. 

This  free  and  uncensored  exchange  of  in- 
formation through  the  mails  is  essential  to 
the  health  of  a  democracy.  Just  as  such  free- 
dom would  be  an  Impossible  privilege  in  any 
dictatorship.  For  this  reason  the  postal  serv- 
ice, through  history,  has  always  been  free- 
dom's first  creation  .  .  .  and  tyranny's  first 
target. 

I  don't  believe  the  American  public  should 
ever  lose  sight  of  one  Important  fact — and 
because  It's  so  often  been  reaffirmed  by  Con- 
gress, I  don't  believe  this  Committee  will — 
and  that  Is  that  the  Post  Office  Is  not  a 
business. 

It  Is  not  now,  nor  should  It  ever  be,  a  busi- 
ness for  profit.  It  should  be  efficiently  oper- 
ated and  managed  in  a  business-like  way 
.  .  .  but  It  Is  not  a  business. 

It  is  a  public  service  for  many  reasons,  but, 
to  cite  one.  no  business  could  afford  to  give 
every  postal  patron  the  Identical  service  or 
product  at  one  national  price,  regardless  of 
distance.  By  tradition,  the  postal  service  has 
done  so.  The  Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958  rec- 
ognized the  public  service  aspects  of  the 
Post  Office  and  provided  for  certain  costs  to 
be  paid  for  out  of  public  funds. 

While  Congress  has  repeatedly  emphasized 
the  public  service  characteristics  of  many  of 
the  functions  of  the  Postal  Service,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  proposed  Postal  Service  Act 
seems  to  completely  reject  this  philosophy.  I 
believe  that  the  Post  Office  Department — 
or  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  as  It  may  be 
called — should  continue  to  receive  directly 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  a  sizable  sum  of 
money  each  year,  as  an  investment  in,  by, 
and  for  America.  My  colleagues  at  DMAA 
share  this  view. 

LET'S  CONSIDER  THE  .MAIN  ARGUMENTS  ADVANCED 
AGAINST   THE    PUBLIC   SERVICE    CONCEPT 

In  Its  1969  Survey  of  Postal  Rates,  the 
Post  Office  Department  warned  Congress  of 
"rapidly  rising"  public  service  costs  and  at- 
tempted to  report  on  the  contributing  causes. 
The  Post  Office  talks  about  1960  public  serv- 
ice costs  of  937  million,  which  they  point 
out  are  currently  approaching  9750  million. 

Let's  examine  Appendix  A  of  the  Post 
Office's  Rates  Survey  (see  next  page  (blue)). 

First,  notice  that  from  the  years  1960 
through  1962  there  were  low  estimates  of 
public  service  costs.  These  represented  sub- 
jective interpretation  of  the  1958  Postal 
Policy  Act  by  the  Department.  In  1962  Con- 
gress rightly  insisted  that  the  Department 
should  include  in  the  public  service  cost  some 
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part  of  the  cost  of  3pd-  and  4th-cla88  offices 
(which  was  in  the  1958  law);  also  part  of  the 
costs  of  rural  routes.  Congress  also  revised 
the  bookkeeping  to  a  "total  loss"  concept 
rather  than  "revenue  foregone"  concept,  and 
extended  public  service  to  Include  the  loss 
on  all  In-county  second-class  mall. 
I  Invite  your  attention  to  two  points; 

(1)  Only  since  1963  have  public  service 
costs  been  calculated  the  way  Congress  per- 
sistently and  strongly  declared  they  should 
be. 

(2)  Since  1963  public  service  costs  have 
been  close  to  ICy.  of  the  total  costs.  They 
aren't  "rising  "  any  more  rapidly  than  total 
postal  costs. 

We  conclude  then  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  the  Kappel  Commission  are 
saying  that  we,  In  the  Congress,  were  wrong 
when  we  Insisted  on  those  changes  In  1962 
which  were  so  clearly  spelled  out  in  specific 
amendments  to  the  Postal  Policy  Act.  I  don't 
think  we  were  wrong. 

Before  leaving  Appendix  A,  I'd  like  you 
to  observe  the  right-hand  column  we  have 
added  which  shows  that  the  total  operating 
deficit  (including  public  service)  has  ranged 
from  9.5%  of  postal  costs  In  1946  to  26.9', 
m  1952.  It  averages  17.7%  through  all  25  of 
the  fiscal  years  between  1946  and  1970  shown 
in  this  Appendix. 

In  an  advertisement  which  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  Postal  Reform  Inserted  in 
The  New  York  Times  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
first  sentence  said,  "Every  year  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  runs  a  deficit  of  $1  billion."  That 
sentence  Is  misleading,  and  I  urge  the  Com- 
mittee to  contrast  that  with  the  statements 
Larry  O'Brien  kept  making  when  he  was 
Postmaster  General. 

To  the  National  Association  of  Postmasters 
in  September  1966: 

(Quote.)  "We  are  and  should  be  a  public 
service.  We  cannot  operate  under  the  iron 
law  of  the  balance  sheet.  What  we  are  doing 
is  too  Important.  Our  profits,  and  I  firmly 
believe  there  has  never  been  a  year  when 
the  Post  Office  Department  did  not  produce 
a  real  social  profit,  are  often  unseen.  They 
are  in  terms,  not  of  dollars,  but  In  the 
enormous  national  benefit  that  comes  from 
good   mall   communication."    (Unquote.) 

To  the  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers 
Association  In  August  1967 ; 

(Quote.)  "I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
postal  service  is  already  returning  an  enor- 
mous profit  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States." 

"It  is  almost  impossible  to  put  a  dollar 
figure  on  the  benefit  derived  from  the  oper- 
ation of  a  fast,  efficient  nation-wide  postal 
service.  There  is  no  dollar  amount  that  can 
be  placed  on  a  mall  system  that  guards  the 
privacy  of  communication,  and  this  ranks 
high  on  our  list  of  American  free  Institu- 
tions." (Unquote.) 

Because  It  can  and  does  provide  such  in- 
estimable public  services,  I  believe  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  should  continue  to  receive  directly 
from  the  U.S.  TreasiuT?  a  sizable  sum  of 
money  every  year  ...  or  else  many  of  the 
vital  services  It  provides  to  America  will  de- 
teriorate and  perhaps  even  disappear.  If  that 
should  happen,  America  would  suffer,  and 
the  responsibility  for  this  loss  would  be 
obvious. 

It  Is  also  well  to  remember  that  the  operat- 
ing deficit  and  the  public  service  costs  would 
have  been  less  in  many  years  if  Congress  had 
deemed  It  advisable  to  raise  the  price  on  re- 
duced rate  mail.  The  Post  Office  Department 
points  o'lt  in  the  April  15,  1969  Survey  that 
"In  absolute  terms,  costs  Increased  much 
more  than  postage  for  reduced  rate  mail." 
Congress  could  have  raised  these  rates  had 
it  thought  It  was  in  the  national  interest  to 
do  so.  But  Congress  did  not  raise  these  rctes 
enough  to  cover  the  increases  In  cost) 
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APPENDIX  A 

POSTAL  FINANCES,  1946-70 

Pollan  in  millionsl 


Fiscal  ynr 


Postal 
revenues 
and  reim- 
bursements 


Operating  deficit 


Costs 


Total 


Public 
services 


Revenue 
deficiency  ■ 


Total  operat- 
ing deficiency 
(equais  per- 
cent) costs 


1946 

1947 

194S 

1949 

I9S0 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

J955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 - 

1960 

1961 

1962  ..1— 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1969  (estimated). 

1970  (estimated). 

Average.. . 


1 

i; 
1, 
1, 
1, 

2, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
3, 
3, 
3, 
3, 
3, 
4, 
4, 
4, 
5, 
5, 
6. 
6. 


224.6 
299.1 
411.0 
571.9 
677.5 
776.8 
947.3 
091.7 
268.5 
349.5 
419.4 
496.6 
550.2 
035.3 
239.4 
374.0 
494.3 
879.1 
276.1 
483.4 
784.2 
102.0 
660.1 
430.0 
656.6 


Jl,353.7 
1,  504. 8 
1,  S87. 8 
2, 149. 3 
2, 222. 9 
2,341.4 
2,666.9 

2. 742. 1 
2,667.7 
2.712.2 

2. 883. 3 
3.044.4 
3, 440. 8 
3,640.4 
3,874.0 

4. 249. 4 
4,331.6 
4,698.5 
4,927.8 
5, 275. 8 
5,726.5 
6, 249. 0 
6,681.0 
7,334.8 

7. 843. 2 


$129. 1  . 

205.7  . 

276. 8  . 
577. 5  . 

545.5  . 

564.6  . 

719.5  . 
650.4  . 
399.1  . 

362.7  . 

463. 9  . 

547.8  . 

890.6  . 
605.1  . 
634.5 
875.4 
837,3 
819.4 
651.7 
792.5 
942.3 

1,147.0 

1,020.9 

904.8 

>  1, 186. 6 


$37.4 
49.0 
62.7 
412.9 
U7.5 
514.1 
542.8 
561.6 
640.5 
695.6 
747.2 


$597. 1 

826.4 
774.6 
406.5 
204.2 
278.4 
399.5 
585.4 
380.4 
209.2 
439.4 


9.5 
13  6 
16.4 
26.8 
24.5 
24.1 
26.9 
23.7 
14.9 
13.3 
16.0 
17.9 
25.8 
16.6 
16.3 
20.6 
19.3 
17.4 
13.2 
15.0 
16.4 
18.3 
15.2 
12.3 
15.1 


17.7 


■  Revenue  deficiency  (accrual  basis)  beginning  in  1963  ,,  .mo 

« Includes  $272,000,000  for  additiona I  pay  increases,  effective  July  12, 1969. 

Note  — DurinB  fiscal  year  1954  the  Department  began  receiving  reimbursement  tor  penalty  and  franked  mail  and  discontinued 
payment  of  subsidies  to  airlines.'These  and  other  changes  affect  the  comparability  of  the  figures  from  year  to  year. 


Source:  Official  "Survey  of  Postal  Rates,"  U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  Apr.  15, 1969. 
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siderable  public  responsibility  In  the  na- 
tion's postal  system.  This  should  be  recog- 
nized by  whoever  runs  It,  and  by  whatever 
name  It  Is  called. 

THE    TWO    COMPONENTS    OF    PUBLIC    SERVICE 

Specifically,  there  are  two  major  areas  of 
Public  Service  costs,  and  both  tugently  need 
to  be  continued.  These  are: 

1.  Institutional  Cotts. — Government  must 
guarantee  a  service  which  enables  every  cit- 
izen of  this  country  to  have  the  privilege 
of  sending  mall  to,  or  receiving  It  from,  on 
a  dally  basis,  any  other  citizen,  regardless 
of  his  location, — for  the  same  price.  It  Is  In 
the  national  Interest  for  part  of  the  cost  of 
this  monopoly  to  be  borne  by  all  citizens  as 
taxpayers. 

2.  Free  or  Reduced  Rates. — Congress  has 
steadfastly  and  consistently  set  certain  rates 
well  below  cost.  In  the  Postal  Policy  Act 
Congress  declared  that  It  would  be  unfair  for 
other  users  of  the  mall  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence. This  policy  has  borne  fruit.  Public  con- 
tributions to  these  benevolent  and  eleemosy- 
nary works  have  enabled  our  country  to 
stand  taller  in  our  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world. 

INSTITUTIONAL     PUBLIC    SERVICE    COSTS 

Institutional  Public  Service  costs  exist  In 
the  Poet  Office  because  the  mode  of  Its  oper- 
ations, the  speed  and  the  frequency  of  serv- 
ice, the  locations  of  its  facilities  and  Its 
pricing  policies  have  all  been  b€tsed  on  tbe 
fact  that  the  Post  Office  was  an  integral 
part  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  Its  operations  should  b«  paid 
for  by  general  funds  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 


This  reminds  me  also  of  something  I  noted 
In  Appendix  B-1  (see  next  page  | yellow)) 
of  that  same  Survey  of  Postal  Rates.  The  Con- 
gress in  1962  wisely  insisted  that  the  loss  on 
special  services  be  included  in  public  service 
costs.  I  have  noticed  that  the  costs  of  special 
services  have  more  than  doubled  since  1964. 
(No  other  category  of  public  service  costs  has 
doubled  since  1964.1  Yet  those  are  the  very 
rates  which  are  set  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment! One- third  of  that  loss  is  the  loss 
on  special  delivery  mall  and  another  one- 
third  Is  the  loss  on  registry  and  collect-on- 
dellvery  services.  These  are  the  very  services 
that  Involve  identifiable  Incremental  costs. 
Siurely  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these 
services  should  make  a  major  contribution 
toward  institutional  costs.  But  the  Depart- 
ment did  not  raise  these  rates  enough  to 
cover  the  Increases  In  cost  I 

Another  argument  used  by  opponents  of 
public  service  is  that  the  volume  of  reduced 
rate  mall  Is  growing  rapidly.  What,  please, 
Is  wrong  with  that?  If  low  rates  were  estab- 
lished as  a  catsdyst  to  nurture  and  propagate 
these  services  In  a  growing  country,  Isn't 
that  healthy  growth  exactly  what  was  in- 
tended by  Congress? 

The  Federal  Government  has  supported, 
still  does  support,  and  should  in  the  future 
suppport  the  U.S.  Post  Office  with  sizable 
appropriations.  Those  who  now  say  that  all 
such  support  should  be  discontinued,  per- 
haps five  years  from  now,  haven't  proven 
their  case  at  all.  The  American  people,  act- 
ing through  their  Congress,  have  consist- 
ently disagreed  with  this  notion.  The  es- 
sence of  the  1958  Postal  Policy  Act,  con- 
firmed In  1962,  Is  simply  this — 

Some  part  of  postal  costs,  or  "deficits,"  Is 
the  obligation  of  the  whole  population,  not 
just  those  who  use  the  mall. 

We  agree  that  the  identification  and  cal- 
culation of  public  service  costs  Is  a  difficult 
one.  Perhaps  the  correct  figure  should  be 
more,  or  less  than  the  present  estimate.  Per- 
haps we  could  argue  about  the  specific 
amounts,  but  we  nevertheless  Insist  that 
there  is  considerable  public  service  and  con- 
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APPENDIX  8-1 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  COST  ESTIMATES,  1960-68 

|ln  millionsl 


1960 


1962 


1964 


1966 


1968 


•1968 


1.  Free  and  reduced-rate  mail: 

2d-classmail:                                                                      ,.  ,  _,  ,„  , 

Nonprofit  publications W.f  $7.3  $89.6 

Incounty f  f  "? 

Classroom  publications -3  •»  *•' 

Total 

3d-class  nonprofit 

4tli -class: 

Special  4th-class  rata 

Library  material ■ 

Total 

Government  mail 

Matter  for  the  blind: 

1  cent  a  pound 

Free 

Total 

ToUl 361  61.8         276.0 

2.  Rural  operations f^.  5 

3.  Nonpostal  services  (Government) "•  J 

4.  Special  services - ■■■„ i-         **-5 

5.  Added  cost  of  transporting  mail  on  foreign  iir  ctrrwn l-" |9 ^ 

All  public  services 37.4  62.7         447.5 


$105. 9 

64.3 

6.3 


$112.6         $102.6 

67.3  85.2 

6.6  6.1 


5.7 
13.3 

8.8 
26.4 

156.6 
62.6 

176.5 
94.1 

186.5 
113.8 

193.9 
118.9 

13.8 

21.2 
3.7 

47.1 
6.3 

63.6 
7.7 

89.0 
10.9 

91.8 

2.3 

11.4 

16.1 

24.9 
.1 

53.4 
.3 

71.3 
.4 

99.9 

.4 

103.2 

.1 

.4 

.1 

.1 
1.5 

.2 
2.9 

.1  . 
2.8 

l.l 

4.8 

5.1 

1.2 

1.6 

3.1 

2.9 

4.8 

5.1 

345.2 

102.5 

23.5 

71.4 

.3 


405. 3  421. 5 

113.8  120.5 

28. 5  30. 8 

92. 6  119.  5 
.3  .3 


542.9        '640.5 


)  692. 6 


» As  reported  in  "Advance  Summary,  Cost  Ascertainment  Report,  1968." 


When  Mr.  Kappel  appeared  before  this 
OoDomlttee,  you  pointed  out  Mr.  (Thairman, 
that  the  telephone  company,  unlike  the  Post 
Office,  does  not  serve  everyone.  Chairman 
Dulskl  said  that  when  the  phone  company 
put  a  phone  In  a  home  It  charged  a  service 
charge  regardless  whether  the  user  made  one 
call  or  fifty.  Interestingly,  Mr.  Kappel  re- 
sponded that  the  phone  company  had  money 
Invested  In  someithlng  that  was  for  th^r  serv- 
ice— ^that  Is  to  say,  the  telephone  equipment 
and  lines  leading  back  to  the  telephone  of- 


fice. In  our  opinion  the  cost  of  that  Invest- 
ment Is  very  similar  to  having  a  postman 
go  from  the  poet  office  past  a  patron's  door 
every  day,  whether  or  not  he  delivers  or 
oollecta  any  mall. 

The  malls — like  agriculture,  airwaves,  elec- 
tric utilities,  telephones,  ocean  shipping,  edu- 
cation and  many  other  neceesitlec — have  tra- 
ditionally received  direct  Infusions  of  Fed- 
eral funding  in  one  form  or  another  They 
get  It  because  the  encouragement  of  these 
activities   Is   in  the  national   interest.  The 


which  otherwise 
as  soon  or  as 

Unlike   the   on( 
to  bring  power 
the  need  for  maJ| 
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Rural  Electrification  Administration  (REA), 
for  one  example,  receives  Federal  money  at 
3  percent  interest  to  finance  electric  power 
and  telephone  seijvlce  to  parts  of  the  nation 
auldn't  have  these  services 
snomlcally. 

-time  Investment  needed 
Id  phone  lines  to  a  farm, 
service  to  that  same  farm 
Is  ccmtlnulng.  Thfe  cost  for  this  mall  service 
goes  on  year  aftef  year  after  year,  and  com- 
prises an  Importatit  part  of  the  Institutional 
costs  of  the  Post  (Jfflce. 

Surely  some  reasonable  percentage  of  over- 
all postal  costs  must  be  borne  by  the  Treas- 
ury on  a  continuing  basis.  I  don't  know  what 
that  figure  should  be,  but  I  do  know  that 
Public  Service  coats  have  been  about  10  per- 
cent of  total  postal  costs  ever  since  1962 
when  the  Congress  Identified  Public  Service 
eoets.  I  think  th^t  If  we  have  erred  in  the 
past,  we  have  erred  on  the  low  side. 


THE  INTERRZLATIOkSHIP  OT  THE  POSTAL  MO- 
NOPOLY WrrH  DiSTlrUTlONAL  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
COSTS  1 

The  Post  Offlca  has  no  real  competltlo:i 
because  It  has  a  tmonopoly  on  the  delivery  of 
Its  prliQe^roduct4-Flrst  Class  mall.  This  Is  as 
ILshoujd  i>e,  but  yre  must  recognize  the  gen- 
eral law  of  economics  that  absence  of  compe- 
tition usually  resjults  in  higher  prices.  The 
best  and  simplest  guarantee  that  the  Poet 
Ofllce  will  be  efficiently  run  at  the  lowest  cost 
might  be  to  let  it  txtmpete  for  postal  services. 

Some  have  suergpsted  that  If  the  monopoly 
were  dropped  antj  If  free  enterprise  was  al- 
lowed to  compete  for  the  delivery  of  mail,  the 
result  of  this  coitopetltlon  would  provide  a 
beneficial  solutlonl  to  many  problems,  such  as 
the  comparability  of  pay  and  equitable  rates. 
I  believe  the  Congress  has  felt  the  monopoly 
should  be  contlr  ued  because  the  private 
services  would  piobably  undercut  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service.  Th«  Kappel  Report  itself  states 
that: 

"The  Postal  Ser.-ice  Is  particularly  vulner- 
able to  'cream-skliiming'  in  the  high-volume, 
high- value  segments  of  its  market.  .  .  .  Under 
such  competition  the  Post  Office  would  lose 
lucrative  portions  of  its  business,  increasing 
Its  average  unit  :ost  and  requiring  higher 
prices  to  all  users," 

Congress  has  ielt  that  eliminating  the 
postal  monopoly  would  not  be  In  the  national 
Interest.  It  demon  Urates  that  there  is  a  pub- 
lic responsibility  In  the  continuation  of  the 
monopoly.  The  exi  ra  cost  which  the  monop- 
oly generates  is  t)ie  price  which  the  nation 
must  pay  for  total  availability,  uniform  rates. 
and  guaranteed  dilly  •free"  delivery  every- 
where. 

"Free"  delivery  Is  of  course  a  misnomer, 
whether  it  be  ruml  delivery  or  city  delivery. 
Delivery  costs  actually  represent  about  42% 
of  total  postal  coa  ts.  Delivery  costs  could  be 
greatly  reduced  if  the  American  people  were 
willing  to  pay  some  token  amount  for  the 
privilege  of  dellvey,  as  they  might  have  to 
pay  a  private  ma  1  delivery  service,  and  as 
they  now  do  pay  1 3r  milk,  telephone  service, 
or  other  commodities.  No  one  has  yet  seri- 
ously suggested  tils.  We  submit  that  this 
cost  is  a  residual  built-in  cost  of  the  na- 
tional mall  service  and  that  some  portion  of 
it  should  be  borne   by  the  general  taxpayers. 

So  far  I  have  b  ten  ta'king  about  the  In- 
stitutional Public  Service  costs  of  the  Postal 
Service.  Under  the  present  law,  the  only  pro- 
vision for  institutional  Public  Service  costs  is 
m  the  "rural  operations"  area.  Appendix  B-1 
of  the  August  15.  1969  Post  Office  Survey  lists 
these  rural  Public  Service  costs  as  8120  mil- 
lion. I  am  con  vino  ^d  that  Institutional  Pub- 
lic Service  costs  ar  5  far,  far  greater  than  this 
token  8120  million. 

The  present  law  includes  no  provision 
whatever  for  the  other  institutional  Public 
Service  costs  I  have  been  mentioning — the 
cost  of  the  guaranteed  privilege  of  daily  door- 
to-door  delivery,  or  the  cost  of  the  monop- 
ollsUc  uniform-pr  ce  network.  The  present 
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law  Includes  an  absurdly  low  provision  for 
the  cost  of  thousands  of  post  offices  whose 
salaries  exceed  their  receipts,  but  which  exist 
as  local  branches  of  government. 

Speaking  of  government,  the  present  law 
Includes  no  recognition  of  such  obvious  gov- 
ernment functions  as  the  protection  and 
guaranteed  secrecy  of  first  class  mall,  of  the 
need  to  combat  pornography,  of  public  pro- 
tection through  the  mai^  fraud  statutes,  of 
the  countless  public  securities  and  crime  pre- 
vention activities  povided  by  the  Postal  In- 
spection Service.  The  roots  of  govenment  lie 
deep  in  the  p)ostal  service.  The  employees  of 
the  proposed  Postal  Corporation  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Health  Act  and  will  continue  to 
receive  deserved  recognition  in  the  Veterans' 
Preference  procedu;-es.  The  postal  system  will 
continue  to  be  a  major  source  of  employment 
for  minority  groups  and  for  unskilled  and 
handicapped  persons.  All  of  these  functions 
are  required  by  society  in  general. 

So  I  come  to  a  recommendation  for  you, 
one  which  I  hope  this  Committee  will  give 
careful  consideration: 

H.R.  11750  embodies  a  break-even  concept. 
It  assumes  that  the  rates  and  fees  charged 
by  the  Postal  Corporation  should,  in  five 
years,  substantially  cover  Its  costs.  It  Includes 
no  appropriation  for  institutional  public 
services  after  that  period,  and  I  cannot  em- 
phasize too  strongly  how  wrong  I  believe  this 
to  be. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  draft  its 
postal  reorganization  bill  in  such  a  way  as  to 
permanently  recognize  the  Institutional  pub- 
lic service  costs  inherent  In  running  any 
postal  service,  as  the  present  law  does.  I  hope 
you  will  go  farther  than  the  present  law  does. 
I  believe  some  percentage — perhaps  It  should 
be  10%,  but  that  Is  for  you  to  decide — of 
overall  postal  operating  costs  should  be  un- 
derwritten and  guarEinteed  by  the  American 
people  as  an  appropriation  towards,  and  as  an 
Investment  In,  themselves  and  their  future. 

FREE  OR  REDUCED  RATES 

The  Postal  Seri-lce  Act  provides  that  If 
Congress  by  legislation  shall  grant  free  or 
reduced  rates  in  some  areas,  the  President 
may  annually  request  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate to  the  Postal  Service  Fund  an  amount 
necessary  to  recover  the  foregone  revenue. 
[Section  1202(b) ) 

The  bill  falls  to  provide  any  means  for 
Congress  to  determine  whether  these  rates 
will  continue  to  be  for  the  public  good.  Un- 
der the  present  system,  this  Committee 
spends  many  hours  determining  whether 
there  should  be  changes  In  the  preferential 
rates  for  the  nonprofit  mall  sent  out  by 
schools,  colleges,  churches,  unions,  fraternal 
orders,  veterans  associations,  etc.  Tou  also 
hear  testimony  from  others  who  benefit  from 
reduced  rates  such  as  libraries,  book  pub- 
lishers, the  blind,  In-county  newspapers,  etc. 

We  believe  these  bearings  should  be  con- 
tinued. Congress  could  then  give  the  public 
reasonable  and  necessary  protection  for  the 
many  worthwhile  activities  Involved.  We 
further  believe  that  It  should  be  national 
policy  to  fund  whatever  difference  may  ex- 
ist between  reduced  rates  legislated  by  Con- 
gress and  normal  rates  established  by  the 
rate-making  machinery  proposed  In  H.R. 
11750. 

Mr.  Chairman,  surely  those  groups  who 
benefit  from  preferred  rates  can  state  their 
case  better  than  I  can,  or  better  than  DMAA, 
as  a  broad-based  national  association,  can. 
We  believe  the  major  portion  of  public  serv- 
ice responsibility  Is  clearly  in  the  area  of  In- 
stitutional costs,  which  In  my  oplnon  have 
been  grossly  imderestlmated  In  the  past. 

Again  let  me  stress  our  conviction  that 
the  total  Treasury  responsibility  for  postal 
public  service  coverage  should  be  at  least  in 
the  magnitude  of  10%  of  total  postal  op- 
erating costs.  We  are  only  concerned  that 
10%  may  not  be  enough  to  fully  recognize 
the  vital  pKJwer  of  mall  to  our  economy  and 
culture. 
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PtJBLlC  SERVICE  IS  PtTBLIC  RESPONSIBILITT 

Someone  must  pay  to  provide  these  neces- 
sary services.  Since  the  proposed  postal  cor- 
poration would  be  a  government-owned  cor- 
poration, It  should  be  supported  at  least  in 
part  by  the  taxpayers,  who — through  you, 
their  elected  representatives  in  Congress — 
have  in  the  past  declared  certain  postal  func- 
tions to  be  worthwhile  and  in  the  national 
Interests 

When  culture,  benevolence  and  commerce 
prosper,  the  whole  nation  benefits.  Therefore 
the  whole  nation  should  bear  the  responsi- 
bility for  Its  Investments. 


SHOULD  WE  HARM  OUR 
MUSEtJMS? 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Monday,  August  11.  1969 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  debate  last  week  on  the 
tax  reform  bill,  I  expressed  the  feeling 
that  the  new  regulations  concerning  do- 
nations of  works  of  art  to  museums 
could  do  grave  damage  to  the  ability  of 
museums  to  continue  to  bring  the  best  in 
the  world  of  art  to  the  American  pub- 
lic. 

The  Washington  Star  this  past  Sunday 
carried  an  excellent  article  quoting  Ky- 
ran  McGrath,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Association  of  Museums,  as 
fearing  the  new  regulations  wUl  penalize 
private  museums.  Mr.  McGrath  points 
out  that  the  effect  of  the  new  tax  regula- 
tions will  be  to  penalize  collectors  who 
give  works  of  art  to  museums,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  valuable  art  works 
donated. 

The  points  raised  by  Mr.  McGrath  are 
precisely  the  points  I  raised  on  the  floor 
during  the  debate.  I  should  like  to  insert 
this  timely  article  in  the  Record,  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 

DRrvE  FOR  Tax  Reform  May  Hurt  Many 

Museums 

(By  Benjamin  Forgey) 

Many  museums — especially  .small  and  me- 
dliun-slzed  museums — may  be  hurt  In  the 
drive  for  tax  reform. 

Certain  provisions  in  the  tax  reform  pack- 
age adopted  by  the  House  last  week  will 
penalize  private  museums,  which  will  be 
treated  for  tax  purposes  exactly  as  private 
foundations. 

Another  provision  of  the  House  bill  will 
affect  the  operation  of  all  museums,  those 
considered  publicly  supported  as  well  .ts 
the  private  ones. 

That  Is  why  Kyran  McGrath.  executive  di- 
rector of  the  American  Association  of 
Museums,  was  wearing  a  sad  face  last  week. 
McGrath  takes  a  look  at  the  giant  interests 
dealing  In  the  tax  fight  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
figures  that  the  museums  will  get  lost  in 
the  shuffle. 

BILL    NOT    LAW 

The  House  bill,  of  course,  still  Is  not  law. 
It  must  now  go  through  the  Senate  mix- 
master,  and  probably  will  not  emerge  from 
there  until  late  fall.  But  McGrath  doesn't 
like  the  odds  against  getting  the  legislation 
changed  to  favor  the  musexims"  Interests. 
"As  of  now,"  he  says,  "I'd  have  to  say  the 
chances  are  very,  very  sUm." 

Up  until  now,  museimis  have  been  treated 
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okay  by  the  tax  laws  and  some  of  them  will 
be  treated  even  better  If  the  House  bill  be- 
comes law.  Most  American  museums  began 
as  private  institutions,  founded  and  funded 
by  one  or  two  or  three  local  millionaires. 
Many  have  since  picked  up  support  from 
state  and  local  or  federal  governments.  But, 
McGrath  says,  at  least  half  of  the  1.065  in- 
stitutions which  belong  to  the  AAM  still 
are  private  museums. 

Tills  Is  noteworthy  because  the  HoiL=e  bill 
makes  It  even  more  important  for  a  museum 
to  be  "publicly  supiX3rted'  in  the  eyes  of  the 
lav>',  and  because  most  museums  still  get  a 
large  portion  of  their  collections  from  pri- 
vate donors. 

Under  current  law,  contributors  to  private 
museums  may  deduct  such  contributions  up 
to  20  percent  of  their  adjusted  gross  In- 
come. Contributors  to  publicly  supported 
museums  may  deduct  such  contributions  up 
to  30  percent  of  their  Income.  In  the  bill 
adopted  by  the  House,  the  percentage  lor 
the  former  remains  the  same,  while  for  the 
latter  It  Is  raised  to  50  percent. 

The  value  of  such  contributions,  how- 
ever—even to  the  larger,  publicly  supported 
museums— will  be  sharply  reduced  unless  the 
contributions  are  In  the  form  of  stocks  and 
bonds.  A  contributor  giving  paintings  or 
other  objecte  of  art  will  have  to  give  a  lot 
more  paintings  and  objects  than  at  present 
in  order  to  deduct  the  same  amount  from 
his  income  tax. 

This  Is  because  under  present  law  a  con- 
tributor of  a  painting  can  deduct  the  fair 
market  value  of  this  painting  from  his  Ux 
bill.  Under  the  bill  adopted  by  the  House,  he 
may  deduct  only  the  original  cost  of  the 
art  work.  In  the  new  bill,  as  under  present 
law,  contributors  who  give  stocks  and  bonds, 
will  be  allowed  to  deduct  the  current  market 
value  of  their  gifts  from  their  taxable 
Income. 

There  has  been  a  running  debate  over 
whether  this  Ux  incentive  has  been  the  pri- 
mary reason  collectors  have  donated  paint- 
ings or  even  whole  collections  to  musevmis, 
but  there  never  has  been  a  question  that 
they  were  rewarded  for  doing  so.  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  they  ought  to  be  so  re- 
warded Is  problematic;  the  practice  has,  as 
McGrath  maintains,  "encouraged  the  transi- 
tion of  art  from  the  private  to  the  public 
domain." 

ABUSES  rare 

There  Is  of  course  the  question  as  to 
whether  this  system  has  been  abused  for  pri- 
vate gain.  The  general  feeling  among  those 
who  ought  to  know  Is  that  cases  of  abuse 
have  been  rare;  most  nersons  queried  by  a  re- 
porter felt  that  the  system  of  appraisal  set 
up  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
worked  well  In  prohibiting  exaggerated 
evaluations  of  a  painting's  worth. 

In  the  art  community  here  opinion  Is 
somewhat  divided  over  the  effect  of  the  new 
tax  amendments.  One  singular  view — that 
of  Daniel  MlUsaps,  editor  of  the  Washington 
International  News  Letter — is  that  the  new 
law  would  encourage  the  donation  of  stocks 
and  bonds  to  museums  as  opposed  to  paint- 
ings, thereby  ultimately  increasing  the 
amount  of  money  museums  would  have  to 
purchase  works  by  oontempwrary  artists. 

Another  view  is  that  it  will  "raise  the  ante 
somewhat  In  terms  of  giving  a  painting  to  a 
museum  as  opposed  to  selling  the  painting." 
That  Is,  it  will  cost  the  owner  more  to  give 
the  painting  to  a  museum  Instead  of  selling  It 
on  the  open  market — but  donors  of  really  Im- 
portant paintings  are  too  rich  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  difference. 

McGrath,  however,  insists  that  the  net  ef- 
fect of  the  House  amendments  will  be  "to 
penalize  collectors  who  insist  on  giving  works 
of  art  to  museums"  and  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber oc  art  works  tbtis  g^rea. 
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Another  provision  of  the  House  bill,  aimed 
at  private  foundations  but  applicable  as  well 
to  those  many  museums  that  do  not  qualify 
as  "publicly  supported,"  will  apply  a  tax  on 
the  investment  Income  of  those  institutions. 
For  many  smaller  museums,  which  use  all 
the  income  from  their  endowment  to  cover 
(at  least  partially)  rapidly  increasing  operat- 
ing costs,  this  will  hurt. 

What  has  happened,  apparently.  Is  that 
In  the  general  pr.iiseworthy  rush  to  close  tax 
loopholes  for  the  very  rich,  and  to  clamp 
down  on  the  operation  of  the  foundations, 
the  fact  that  museums,  even  privately 
financed  museums,  do  serve  a  genuine  pub- 
lic Interest,  has  been  lost  sight  of. 


CONGRESSIONAL   QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  spring 
I  sent  out  my  third  annual  congressional 
questionnaire  to  the  people  of  Delaware. 
Delaware  has  been  a  true  bellwether 
State  for  the  past  two  decades  by  ac- 
curately reflecting  the  national  presi- 
dential vote  totals,  in  some  cases  within 
fractions  of  a  percentage  point. 

Almost  170,000  copies  of  the  question- 
naire were  mailed,  with  one  going  to 
every  mailbox  in  the  State.  The  response 
was  excellent,  with  more  than  32,000 
Delawareans  sending  back  their  com- 
pleted questionnaires.  With  such  a  wide- 
spread sample  of  public  opinion,  I  think 
my  colleagues  will  be  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  results,  and  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  a  copy  of  the  questions  and 
percentage  totals  of  the  votes. 

I  would  like  to  call  particular  attention 
to  questicm  No.  4,  which  asks  for  a  choice 
of  national  priorities:  more  Delawareans 
chose  inflation  than  any  other  problem. 

Question  No.  2  also  merits  close  exami- 
nation, coupled  with  these  figures  from 
past  questionnaires:  in  1967,  54  percent 
favored  "all-out  military  effort."  14  per- 
cent favored  "immediate  withdrawal," 
and  12  percent  favored  "deescidatlon," 
that  is,  "end  bombing."  In  1968,  52  per- 
cent favored  "all-out  military  effort,"  13 
percent  wanted  "further  deescalatlon," 
and  "withdrawal"  had  risen  to  23  per- 
cent. By  the  same  token,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  56  percent  of  those  respond- 
ing in  1968  felt  that  "American  military 
presence  in  Asia  is  in  our  national  inter- 
est," and  that  flgxire  dropped  only  slight- 
ly, to  54  percent  on  this  year's  question- 
al re. 

The  questionnaire  follows: 
Spring,  1969,  Congressional  Questionnaire 
(Answers  In  percent] 

1.  For  electing  the  President,  which  on« 
would  you  favor? 

Retaining  the  present  system 11.8 

Direct  popular  election 72.7 

A  proportional  system,  where  the  presi- 
dential candidate  winning  in  each 
congressional  district  would  receive 
one  electoral  vote  and  the  candidate 
winning  In  the  state  would  receive 
two  electoral  votes U.  7 
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2.  If  the  Paris  peace  talks  fall,  which  one 
of  the  following  would  you  favor  in  Viet- 
nam? 

All-out  military  effort  to  end  the  war.  33.  7 

Immediate  withdrawal  of  troops 13.7 

Gr.adual  deescalatlon   and  withdrawal, 

shifting  burden  to  South  Vietnam.,  44  2 
Continue  limited  fighting,  while  seeking 

a  negotiated  settlement 5  a 

3.  In  terms  of  selective  service  (draft)  re- 
form,  which   one   would   you   favor? 

Keeping  the  present  system... -  IT  7 

A  random  lottery  to  choose  servicemen.   19.  o 
National  service  (Peace  Corps,  military, 

medical  corps,  etc.)  for  all  able-bodied 
men    33   3 

4.  VVliich  three  of  the  following  proolem.; 
do  you  feel  should  be  the  most  important 
priorities  of  our  Government? 

Air  and  water  pollution 31.  1 

Civil  unrest 40  1 

Crime 45.4 

Defense     21.  1 

Education    20.3 

Inflation     45.8 

Population   explosion 8.4 

Poverty    15.7 

Racial    Inequality 7.2 

Urban    crisis 11.  2 

5.  Do  you  favor  automatic  cancellation  of 
Federal  aid  to  college  students  who  physical- 
ly disrupt  campiu  activities? 

Yes - -- -  87.9 

No -  10.  1 

6.  Would  you  favor  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  permit  voluntary  nondenomlnatlon- 
al  prayer  in  public  schools? 

Yes 83.  8 

No 13.4 

7.  Do  you  believe  American  military  pres- 
ence In  Asia  Is  In  our  national  Interest? 

Yes 54.1 

No 39.2 

8.  Do  you  favor  the  President's  proposal  for 
deployment  of  a  limited  ABM  system? 

Yes 54  7 

No 35  3 

9.  Do  you  favor  reorganizing  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  into  a  Government-owned 
corporation  to  operate  on  a  nonprofit  basis? 

Yes -  78.2 

No .-- 15.  6 

10.  Do  you  favor  replacing  the  system  of 
special  categorical  Federal  grants  to  States 
with  a  "block  grant"  system  which  would 
permit  State  and  local  governments  to  de- 
termine how  the  funds  should  be  spent? 

Yes - 55.2 

No --.  34.6 

11.  Do  you  favor  a  federally  guaranteed  an- 
niial  wage  which  would  assure  every  Ameri- 
can a  fixed  minimum  Income? 

Yes - - 21  8 

No  — 73,9 

12.  Do  you  approve  of  the  way  President 
Nixon  handled  the  shooting  down  of  the 
EC-121  reconnaissance  plane  by  North  Korea? 

Yes - 57.8 

No — 31.  1 

13.  Would  you  vote  to  contlnu*  th«  sur- 
tax— 

If  the  money  is  used  to  aid  the  cities  and 
the  poor : 

Yes - 21.0 

No 35.  7 

If  the  money  Is  used  to  help  end  the  war 
In  Vietnam: 

Yes — - 26.7 

No -— - 30.3 

If   the   surtax   Is   coupled   with   substantial 
budget  cuts  to  stop  Inflation: 

Te« 61.5 

No 18-  6 
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14.  Do  you  tblnk 
to  Increase  the 
poor  from  91.5 
year  Is — 

Enough  

Not  enough  .. 
Too  much 


I  resident  Nixon's  proposal 

Fe<!eral  food  outlay  to  the 

binio^  a  year  to  $3.5  billion   a 


4«.  0 
14.9 
28.4 
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"SQUARES'  INHERIT  THE  MOON 

HON.  CHALflERS  P.  WYLIE 

O^    OBtO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  A^giist  11,  1969 

Mr.  WYLIE.  M^  Speaker,  on  July  2T 
an  article  appeared  in  the  Columbus  Eve- 
ning Dispatch  newspaper  entitled 
"  'Squares'  Inherila  the  Moon."  This  ar- 
ticle concerns  thre*  great  Americans  who 
had  just  successiully  completed  their 
Apollo  11  mission  apd  our  Nation's  great- 
est £pace  feat.      1 

This  article  is  doubly  significant  at  a 
time  when  we  rea(d  almost  daily  about 
hippies,  yippies,  a4d  beatniks  who  make 
no  contribution  to  iour  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Roulhac  Hamilton,  chief  of  the 
Dispatch  Washington  bureau,  wrote  a 
newsstory  which,  I  believe,  is  indicative 
of  how  most  Americans  feel. 

An  editorial  appeared  In  the  Dispatch 
concerning  Mr.  Hamilton's  newsstory. 
I  think  the  newsstory  of  July  27,  emd 
editorial  of  Augmf  3,  are  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  this  body. 

The  articles  follow: 
(From  the  Columbusi  Dispatch.  July  27,  1969  J 

"SQTTAKBS"   ImiERIT  THE   MOON 

(By  Roulh|Bc  Hamilton) 

Washincton  — It  iilght  be  of  more  than 
passing  Interest  to  tpose  of  us  over  30,  and 
perhaps  even  to  th«  militant  young  dissi- 
dents so  busily  engared  In  sneering  at  us  as 
bumbleheads  incapable  of  accomplishment, 
to  examine  man's  latest  achievement. 

Who  were  the  principal  performers  in  per- 
lu^M  the  most  spectacular  drama  ever  staged 
by  man — the  dlspatcb  to  the  moon  and  the 
sftfe  return  to  earth  of  mere  man? 

As  everyone  knows,  they  were  Nell  Arm- 
strong, Buzz  Aldrln,  Mike  Collins  and  Chris 
Kraft.  [ 

But  what  were  thiy?  What  they  were,  In 
the  terms  of  the  yQung.  were  "squares" — 
men  over  30  and  thiis  supposedly  incapable 
of  accomplishment,  book  at  them: 

Nell  Armstrong,  of  Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  a 
small  farm  communltjy  on  the  Auglaize  River; 
a  graduate  of  Purdue  and  an  ex-flghter  pilot, 
son  of  parents  who  ptayed  for  his  safety  and 
\inabashedly  asked  others  to  pray;  a  man 
who  regarded  his  dangerous  mission  Into  the 
unknown  as  "an  hon«r  and  a  privilege" — the 
first  man  on  the  moon. 

Buzz  Aldrln,  of  Montclalr,  N.J.,  a  larger 
Industrial  city,  an  Army  brat  graduated  from 
West  Point,  wearer  of  a  Masonic  ring  and  close 
crewcut  father  of  th^ee  and  a  com-on-the- 
cub  addict — the  secodd  man  on  the  moon. 

Bllke  Collins,  anotler  Army  brat,  born  in 
Rome,  son  of  a  one-tjme  commander  of  Port 
Hayes;  a  non-smoker  who  willingly  performed 
the  critical  Job  of  circling  the  moon  for 
hours  to  bring  the  kuoon-walkers  back  to 
earth,  a  man  not  ashamed  to  say  "It's  fun  to 
be  at  home."  I 

Chris  Kraft,  of  Photbus,  Va.,  a  tiny  fishing 
village  near  the  eicperimental  air  base, 
Langley  Pleld;  a  Virginia  Polytech  graduate, 
baseball  player,  clgarvsmoker,  the  calm  and 
cool  boss  of  the  whol*  project. 
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These  four — the  principals  In  the  drama — 
are  all  men  on  the  edge  of  middle  age,  men 
from  the  middle  class.  Nowhere  among  them, 
nor  for  that  matter  among  the  lesser  figures 
In  the  huge  cast  that  made  the  drama  pos- 
sible, was  there  a  whiff  of  pot,  a  mop  of  un- 
kempt hair,  a  shouting  doubter  or  a  self- 
pltylng  whine. 

Squares  Is  what  they  were — and  if  they 
were  unrecognizable  to  the  pace-setters  of  the 
new  culture,  they  were  so  recognizable  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  they  pushed,  at  least 
for  a  while,  the  scholars  for  destruction  of 
society,  the  LSD  eaters  and  the  marijuana 
puffers,  the  wreckers  of  schools  and  colleges, 
right  out  of  the  news  picture. 

They  are  men  and  the  sons  of  men  and 
women  who  still  believe  that  Boy  Scouts 
are  good,  that  divorce  Is  bad,  who  teach 
Bible  classes  on  Sunday,  enjoy  church  sup- 
I>era  and  Parent-Teacher  meetings,  who  wash 
their  kids'  mouth  with  soap,  who  regard 
sexual  license  as  wicked,  who  respect  the 
American  flag  and  observe  the  Fourth  of 
July. 

So  they  are  Indeed  squares.  But,  more  im- 
portant, they  are  the  sons  of  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple— the  men  and  women — who  had  the  pio- 
neer spirit,  the  vigor  and  the  simple  virtues 
which  made  the  United  States  great. 

They  are.  In  short,  the  antithesis  of  the 
hippies  with  the  dirty  hands  and  feet  who 
would  revise  the  nation  by  destroying  what 
it  has  been  and  put  In  Its  place  only  the 
Good  Lord  knows  what. 

There  Is  significance  In  this  dramatic  tri- 
umph of  the  squares — significance  beyond  its 
scientific  values,  beyond  Its  proof  that  the 
elderly  (that's  us  people  over  30)  are  not 
the  bumbleheaded  Incompetents  the  militant 
dissidents  think,  even  beyond  Its  victory 
of  man  over  imponderable  nature. 

The  success,  in  so  short  a  period,  of  the 
man-on-the-moon  program  Is  a  burning  sign 
that  the  spirit  and  the  faith  or  the  people 
who  made  the  United  States  of  America  the 
world's  great  nation,  the  world's  great  so- 
ciety. Is  stUl  alive  and  strong,  still  looking 
for  new  frontiers  to  conquer,  and  still  prov- 
ing that  the  simple  virtues  of  cleanliness 
and  decency  and  courage  can,  when  sup- 
ported by  education  and  determination,  meet 
and  overcome  any  challenge  that  arises. 

The  revolutionaries  of  the  new  culture  are 
not,  by  their  own  demonstration,  much  given 
to  learning — but  there  Is  a  lesson  in  the 
moon-landing  which,  if  learned,  might  help 
with  their  own  futures. 

[Prom  the  Dispatch,  Aug.  3,  1969) 

"S«rARES"  ON  THE  MoON 

It  must  have  been  a  bitter  experience  for 
the  mlUtant  young  dissents — seeing  those 
over-30  "squares "  conquer  the  moon.  You 
recall  what  the  hippie- types  have  been  say- 
ing: the  over-30  set  is  made  up  of  bumble- 
heads  Incapabale  of  accomplishment. 

But  who  were  the  principal  performers  in 
that  historic  moon  venture?  They  were 
Neil  Armstrong,  a  small  town  Ohio  boy  who 
graduated  from  Purdue  and  was  the  son 
of  parents  who  unabashedly  prayed;  Buzz 
Aldrln.  an  Army  brat  who  wears  a  crewcut 
and  likes  com  on  the  cob;  Mike  Collins,  an- 
other Army  brat  who  doesn't  smoke  and  was 
not  too  proud  to  circle  the  moon  while  the 
other  two  astronauts  trod  the  lunar  surface; 
and  Chris  Craft,  a  native  of  a  Virginia  fishing 
village,  a  baseball  fan  and  boss  of  the  whole 
show. 

There  they  are — squares  all — and  among 
them  not  a  whiff  of  pot,  nor  a  mop  of  un- 
kempt hair,  nor  a  shouting  doubter,  nor  a 
self-pltylng  whiner. 

The  chief  of  The  Dispatch  Washington 
Btireau,  Roulhac  Hamilton,  mused  about 
those  "squares"  in  a  recent  commentary  and 
drew  several  letters  of  favorable  comment. 

We  believe  Mr.  Hamilton  summed  up  the 
"squares"  aptly  when  he  wrote; 
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"They  are  men  and  the  sons  of  men  and 
women  who  still  believe  that  Boy  Scouts  are 
good,  that  divorce  is  bad,  who  teach  Bible 
classes  on  Sunday,  enjoy  church  suppers 
and  Parent-Teacher  meetings,  who  wash 
their  kids'  mouths  with  soap,  who  regard 
sexual  license  as  wicked,  who  respect  the 
American  flag  and  observe  the  Fourth  of 
July. 

"The  revolutionaries  of  the  new  culture 
are  not  much  given  to  learning,  but  there 
Is  a  lesson  In  the  moon  landing  which  might 
help  with  their  own  futures." 


IDAHO  PARTNERS  OP  THE 
ALLIANCE 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  of  the  most  effective  work  in  build- 
ing international  understanding  and  pro- 
moting the  economic  development  of  our 
Latin  America  neighbors  Is  being  accom- 
plished by  private  citizens  in  cooperation 
with  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 
For  the  past  several  years  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  work  with  the  Idaho  Partners 
of  the  Alliance.  A  group  of  private  citi- 
zens in  Idaho  is  making  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  people  of  Ecuador. 
Similar  partnerships  exist  between  other 
States  and  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. This  effort  offers  one  of  the  most 
promising  means  of  building  the  friend- 
ship and  good  will  and  promoting  the 
economic  development  of  other  countries 
that  Is  the  basis  of  achieving  interna- 
tional stability  and  enduring  peace. 

Recently  an  enterprising  reporter, 
Oren  Campbell,  wrote  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  Nampa,  Idaho,  Free  Press  and 
Caldwell  News  Tribune  describing  the 
Partners'  program.  Mr.  Campbell  is  plan- 
ning a  trip  to  Ecuador  to  determine  how 
the  Partnei-s'  program  can  be  further  im- 
proved. I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks 
the  series  of  the  three  articles  written  by 
Mr.  Campbell: 

ParvATE  CrrizENS  Work  To  Counteract 

Latin  Riots 

(By  Oren  Campbell) 

Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  found  the  climate 
a  little  too  hot  this  past  week  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

Before  he  reached  Peru  on  his  fact-finding 
tour  for  President  Nixon,  Rockefeller  was 
told  by  that  nation  he  wasn't  welcome. 

Not  only  that — Peru  said  the  U.S.  military 
mission  no  longer  was  welcome  in  that  coim- 
try  and  that  arms  will  be  purchased  from 
other  nations  In  the  future. 

Rocky  reached  Bolivia,  but  he  didn't  see 
much  of  it.  Riots  were  so  widespread  in  La 
Paz  that  he  was  forced  to  limit  his  visit  with 
government  officials  to  the  airport. 

He  didn't  get  to  Venezuela.  Reason:  too 
many  riots  going  on  there. 

In  Ecuador  and  Colombia,  there  was  more 
of  the  same.  Deaths  and  destruction  resulted. 

The  New  York  governor  appealed  to  reason, 
asking  the  young  rioters  to  appoint  a  dele- 
gation for  a  peaceful  meeting  with  him.  They 
weren't  Interested. 

It  certainly  must  have  seemed  to  many 
Americans  who  read  the  news  reports  of 
Rocky's  trip  that  South  America  Is  indeed 
very  unfriendly  toward  the  United  States. 
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The  events  of  the  past  week  cannot  stand 
alone  as  a  true  picture  of  Latin  American 
sentiment. 

Consider  a  recent  meeting  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  at  which  several  hundred  delegates 
from  the  United  States  and  Latin  America 
came  together  as  friends  to  discuss  how  peo- 
ple throughout  the  western  hemisphere  can 
work  together  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

This  people-to-people  approach  Is  gen- 
erated through  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  an 
organization  of  private  Individuals  in  37 
states  and  15  Latin  American  nations. 

Involved  In  this  non-government  approach 
to  a  "Good  Neighbor  Policy  "  are  business- 
men, professional  men,  educators,  farmers, 
newsmen.  Their  goal  Is  to  promote  self-help 
programs  that  can  enable  Americans  to  have 
a  hand  In  Latin  development  while  allowing 
the  Latins  to  retain  control. 

The  Partners  are  active  In  industrial,  ed- 
ucational, agricultural  and  cultural  pro- 
grams In  Central  and  South  America. 

This  program  is  no  one-way  street,  either. 
Teachers  and  students  are  exchanged  be- 
tween nations;  cultural  exhibits  are  sent 
to  the  U.S.  Americans  gain  an  opportunity 
to  become  better  informed  about  their  neigh- 
bors to  the  South. 

Idaho  was  one  of  the  first  states  to  be- 
come Interested  In  the  Partners  program 
and  one  of  the  first  to  get  active. 

Idaho's  partnership  with  Ecuador,  scene 
of  some  of  the  bloody  rioting  In  recent  days, 
has  been  extremely  fruitful. 

Since  the  partnership  began  less  than  five 
years  ago,  Interested  Idaho  citizens  have 
helped  collect  medical  supplies  and  equip- 
ment (one  of  the  first  projects  was  a  dona- 
tion of  2,000  hypodermic  syringes  by  Dr.  Hal 
Reynolds  of  Caldwell),  sewing  machines  and 
a  typewriter  for  a  home  and  school  for 
orphan  Indians,  carpentry  tools  for  a  voca- 
tional school,  and  equipment  for  a  crop  and 
fruit  harvest  Improvement  project. 

A  year  ago  one  student  from  Ecuador  was 
enrolled  for  one  year  of  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho.  This  past  year  the  U  of  I 
has  played  host  to  three  Ecuadorians  who 
came  to  this  country  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Partners  program. 

Self-help  projects  such  as  these  are  being 
conducted  throughout  the  nation. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  approach  has 
been  praised  by  both  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives. 

Former  Rep.  George  Hansen,  Idaho  con- 
servative who  gave  up  his  House  seat  last 
year  for  an  unsuccessful  try  for  the  Senate, 
predicted  the  Partners  program  would  be 
"Impactlve  and  far-reaching  In  Inter-Ameri- 
can affairs"  in  the  Feb.  16.  1967,  Congres- 
sional Record. 


Latin  America;   Economic  Growth  Just 
Stopped 

Fifteen  years  ago  Latin  America  was  pros- 
pering. 

Between  1950  and  1955  the  economy  of 
Latin  nations  was  growing  at  an  annual 
average  rate  of  4.8  per  cent  to  rank  them 
behind  only  free  Europ>e  and  Japan  among 
the  world's  fastest  growing  econotnlee. 

Then  a  number  of  things  happened  to 
change  this  situation. 

Alacid  da  Sllva  Nunes,  governor  of  Bra- 
zil's state  of  Para,  recently  explained  the 
change  this  way : 

"It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  19508  that 
Latin  American  economic  expansion 
stopped."  he  said. 

"Exportation  prices  dropped  and  were  con- 
sumed In  the  Interchanging  relations — and 
the  index  of  economies  and  Investments  be- 
came lower  .  .  . 

'"On  the  other  hand  this  erosion  in  the 
development  economy  base  revealed  the  ex- 
istence of  obsolete  social  structures  which 
did  not  permit  progress  and  prejudiced  Jus- 
tice and.  consequently.  soclsU  stability." 
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And  added  to  those  was  Inflation,  the  Para 
governor  said. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy,  in  1961,  ex- 
pressed awareness  of  the  Latin  problwns 
when  he  said: 

"In  all  Latin  America  .  .  .  millions  of  men 
and  women  are  suffering  the  dally  degrada- 
tion of  hunger  and  poverty. 

"'They  need  decent  homes  as  protection 
against  diseases.  Their  children  do  not  have 
education  or  Jobs  which  constitutes  the  sup- 
port for  a  better  life.  And  the  problem  every 
day  becomes  more  urgent." 

In  August,  1961,  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este  linked  20  nations  together  In  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Under  the  charter, 
these  nations  pledged  themselves  to  attain  a 
better  economic  and  social  life  for  all  the 
peoples  of  Latin  America. 

These  benefits  were  to  be  within  the 
framework  of  personal  dignity  and  political 
liberty.  The  United  States  had  learned  its 
lesson  about  personal  dignity  through  the 
disappointments  of  Its  foreign  aid  program 
alter  World  War  II. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Alli- 
ance, It  was  estimated  that  10  years  and  $100 
billion — 80  per  cent  of  which  would  be  pro- 
vided Latin  America — would  be  needed  to 
make  significant  progress  toward  the  goal. 

A  growing  realization  that  government- 
to-government  relations  were  not  enough 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  Partners  of  the 
Alliance,  a  grassroots  approach  Involving 
concerned  private  citizens  In  all  the  Alliance 
nations. 

Tlie  Partners  progp-am  Is  described  as  a 
channel  through  which  community  orga- 
nizations of  all  kinds,  state  or  city  Institu- 
tions, or  even  private  Individuals  can  work 
directly  with  the  people  of  another  nation. 
They  might  be  helping  the  people  of  an 
Andean  village,  a  Jungle  colony,  a  slum  Im- 
provement cooperative  or  any  of  the  numer- 
ous efforts  by  Latin  Americans  to  Improve 
their  wray  of  life. 

The  Partners  program  also  provided  an 
awakening  for  many  Americans  to  whom  a 
Latin  American  was  a  stereotyped,  slow- 
moving  fellow  with  a  sombrero  who  never 
missed  a  siesta. 

Oayle  Allen  of  Boise  was  typical  of  many 
who  was  awakened  to  International  problems 
by  involvement  in  Partners  of  the  Alliance. 
Allen  was  among  the  first  Idahoans  to  be- 
come Involved  In  a  partnership  with  Ecuador. 
"I  used  to  think  all  that  mattered  was 
right  here  Inside  our  state.  I  didn't  care 
about  the  problems  of  other  countries.  It 
didn't  take  me  long  to  come  out  of  my  shell." 
Allen  said. 

He  soon  became  so  Involved  that  he  was 
chosen  to  head  the  Idaho  Partners  program. 
The  U.S.  Government  is  involved  In  Part- 
ners m  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment. All  decisions  and  Initiatives  are 
taken  at  the  state  level.  When  advice  or  help 
is  needed,  state  Partners  groups  may  turn  to 
the  Partners  advisers  In  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment In  Washington.  D.C..  or  from  the  na- 
tional Partners  office  in  Washington. 

The  government  makes  available  limited 
amounts  of  financial  help  to  allow  state 
Partners  officials  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  conditions  In  their  partner  nation. 

Wade  Fleetwood,  former  Boise  teacher  now 
serving  as  associate  director  in  the  A.I.D. 
Partners  office  In  Washington,  said  the  fed- 
eral government  regards  such  travel  as  one 
of  the  most  effective  investments  it  can  make 
In  Latin  American  relations. 

Fleetwood  recently  told  the  Idaho  Jaycees 
convention  In  Twin  Falls  that  the  cost-bene- 
fit ratio  is  18  to  1 — $18  raised  through  the 
private  sector  for  every  $1  the  federal  govern- 
ment Invests  in  the  program. 

"There  aren't  many  areas  of  government 
Interest  that  can  match  this  kind  of  a  cost- 
benefit  ratio,"  Fleetwood  pointed  out. 
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Program   Promotes  Millions  in  Am,  Plub 
Friendships 
It's   Impossible  to  place   a  dollar  tag   on 
friendship. 

Likewise,  the  full  value  of  an  organization 
such  as  Partners  of  the  Alliance  can't  be 
stated  by  an  accountant.  The  Partners — a 
person-to-person  approach  to  solving  inter- 
national problems — succeed  through  friend- 
ships where  governments  fall  through  diplo- 
macy. 

The  total  dollar  value  place  on  projects 
completed  by  United  States  and  Latin 
American  partner  groups  has  reached  more 
than  $13  million  after  Just  five  years  of 
existence. 

Last  year  alone,  the  37  U.S.  state  partner- 
ships and  their  Latin  counterparts  were  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  out  $3,147,783  worth 
of  activities.  Many  of  these  projects  directly 
benefitted  Americans. 

The  1968  figure  does  not  include  almost  $2 
million  In  foundation  contributions  inspired 
by  the  Partners  program. 

Neither  does  It  Include  $15  million  In 
loans — arranged  but  not  yet  functioning.  In- 
volving the  partnerships  of  Alabama  and 
Guatemala  ($1.5  million  for  housing);  Geor- 
gia and  Pernambuco,  Brazil  ($10  million  for 
road  construction);  and  Texas  and  Peru 
($3.5  million  for  housing) . 

Yes.  Peru  Is  an  active  participant  In  the 
Partners  program  despite  the  recent  severe 
outburst  by  the  Peruvian  government  against 
the  U.S. 

As  Miguel  (Mike)  Balbuena  explains  It: 
"We  don"t  go  through  government  channels. 
The  government's  problems  with  the  United 
States  are  not  involved  in  our  partnership 
with  Texas.  It's  people  dealing  with  people — 
not  government  with  government." 

Mike  Is  executive  director  of  the  Peruvian 
Partners  program.  He  is  a  retired  telephone 
company  employe. 

Mike  admits  that  the  Texas-Peruvian  Part- 
ners program  has  been  snagged  recently,  but 
the  reason,  he  says,  has  been  a  shipping 
strike  that  has  prevented  goods  being  sent 
to  Peru. 

A  Texas  spokesman  commented  that  It  was 
difficult  for  a  time  to  promote  the  Lone  Star 
State's  partnership  with  Peru  when  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  country  was  confiscating 
U.S.  fishing  boats. 

But  Peruvian  and  Texas  Partners  met  as 
friends  when  Partners  of  the  Alliance  held 
its  international  conference  last  month  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Whether  a  project  Involves  thousands  of 
dollars  or  less  than  $50,  all  are  Important  in 
promoting  International  friendship — If  not 
In  helping  to  stimulate  economy. 

Michigan's  Partners  recently  sent  a  con- 
voy of  six  semitrailer  trucks  loaded  with 
goods  and  equipment  to  British  Honduras. 
The  cargo  Included  tractors,  paint,  clothing 
and  other  supplies. 

The  Utah  Partners  set  up  a  barberlng 
scliool  in  the  Bolivism  town  of  Achicha  Aba- 
Jo.  The  school  was  provided  with  scissors, 
clippers  and  other  equipment:  a  professional 
barber  was  hired  to  train  students.  Proceeds 
from  barberlng  done  there  go  into  a  revolving 
fund  for  other  projects. 

The  Connecticut  Partners  raised  funds  for 
materials  to  construct  a  commercial  high 
school  in  Taperoa,  Paralba.  Brazil. 

Two  Wisconsin  cities  donated  used  fire 
trucks  to  Nlcaraguan  towns. 

A  major  project  recently  was  completed  by 
the  Maine  Partners.  They  sent  more  than 
$100,000  in  medical,  educational  and  agricul- 
tural supplies — plus  materials  for  an  entire 
pre-fabrlcated  house,  to  the  Brazilian  state 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte.  Brazil. 

This  cargo,  transported  by  the  Maine  Mari- 
time Academy's  training  ship,  was  made  up 
of  donations  from  more  than  500  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  throughout  Maine. 

Ronald  Hees,  general  coordinator  of  the 
Partners   for  the  Brazilian  state  of  Rio  de 
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STAND  X  P  FOR  AMERICA 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SC  NNY)  MONTGOMERY 


Ol     MISSISSIPPI 


OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Augxist  11,  1969 


Mr.  MONTdOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  leavd  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  include  the  following 
story  about  on^  small  boy  and  how  he 
stands  up  for  lAmerica  in  the  face  of 


adversity.  The 
is  the  9-year-old 


?oung  man,  Alex  Curtis, 
son  of  Major  Curtis,  who 


is  a  doctor  teaching  at  the  University 
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of  Mimlch  in  Germany.  Major  Curtis  has 
been  assigned  to  Germany  for  some  10 
years  and  all  his  children  have  been  bom 
there  and  are  somewhat  German  ori- 
ented although  they  are  very  much 
American  and  very  proud  of  it.  The  fol- 
lowing story  concerning  one  episode  in 
young  Alex's  life  was  related  to  me  by 
Lt.  Col.  Billie  B.  Curtis  in  the  Mississippi 
Army  National  Guard. 

When  Major  Curtis  travels  between 
Germany  and  the  States  he  always  buys 
his  children  some  sort  of  toy.  On  one 
trip  he  let  it  slip  his  mind  and  at  the 
last  minute  in  the  airport  he  bought  a 
smtUl  American  flag  so  he  would  not  have 
to  go  home  empty  handed.  He  said  that 
previously  Alex  would  welcome  the  toys, 
but  that  when  he  got  the  flag,  he  was 
so  proud  he  cried  and  now  keeps  it  as  a 
treasured  possession.  Later  on  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  Communist  rally  in 
Munich  with  anti-American  slogans  and 
banners.  Alex  became  highly  irritated, 
slipped  out  of  the  house  with  his  flag,  and 
got  into  the  middle  of  the  demonstra- 
tion, waved  his  flag  and  shouted  "Dp 
with  America."  Major  Curtis  said  that 
when  he  got  to  his  son,  the  boy  was  chew- 
ing the  Communists  out  and  telling  them 
that  If  they  did  not  behave  themselves, 
he  would  get  the  U.S.  Army  and  whip 
them  again. 


AIR  AND  RAIL  CARRIERS  MOVE  TO 
OVERCOME  LOSS  OF  INCOME 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTA'nVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
our  distingxiished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Priedei,), 
speaking  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Transpor- 
tation and  Aeronautics  brought  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  some  of  the  prob- 
lems this  country's  airlines  are  facing, 
and  their  bleak  prospects  for  the  future. 

There  is  little  question  in  my  mind, 
judging  by  the  economic  straits  the  in- 
dustry currently  finds  itself  in,  that  many 
serious  mistakes  have  been  made  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  on  occasion 
by  the  Congress.  The  granting  of  unlim- 
ited privileges  to  supplemental  air  car- 
riers has  undermined  not  only  the  sched- 
uled air  cairiers,  but  the  supplementals  as 
well,  those  very  carriers  these  privileges 
were  supposed  to  help.  While  in  the  en- 
viable position  of  being  allowed  to  skim 
the  cream  ofif  the  air  traffic  market,  the 
supplementals  have,  nevertheless, 
through  a  combination  of  mismanage- 
ment and  overestimation  of  capability, 
managed  to  place  themselves  in  jeopardy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  larger 
supplementals  ceased  operation  a  little 
over  a  week  ago. 

The  CAB,  if  one  is  to  judge  from  recent 
decisions,  would  appear  to  believe  that 
the  cm'e  for  this  ailing  industry  is  the 
awarding  of  routes  already  surfeited  by 
fierce  competition  to  yet  additional  car- 
riers. In  the  Miami -London  case  the 
Board  disregarded  its  own  examiner's 
recommendation  and  placed  in  competi- 
tion with  BOAC.  a  globe-girdling  air- 
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line,  a  carrier  which,  because  it  lacks 
beyond  rights,  is  forced  to  turn  around 
at  London.  Nearly  every  carrier,  that 
applied  for  additional  authority  received 
it.  On  three  new  routes,  the  international 
and  the  mainland-Hawaii  phases  of  the 
transpacific  case  and  the  southern  tier 
route. 

The  boaid  justified  these  awards  on 
the  grounds  that  competition  :n  markets 
that  can  sustain  it  is  one  of  the  best 
guarantees  of  good  service.  It  went  on  to 
point  out,  however,  that  to  have  competi- 
tion there  must  be  strong,  healthy  car- 
riers. Judging  by  economic  indicators 
within  the  aviation  industry — plunging 
stocks,  an  almost  nonexistent  rate  of 
return  on  investment  and  an  ever  tight- 
ening money  market— it  would  appear 
that  the  only  way  the  carriers  can  main- 
tain even  a  semblance  of  health  is  to 
merge.  Therefore,  if  the  clandestine  in- 
tent of  the  board  is  to  force  airline  merg- 
ers, as  the  recent  awards  would  indi- 
cate, then  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
it  justifies  this  in  the  light  of  its  state- 
ment that  competition  guarantees  the 
best  service,  not  to  mention  its  underly- 
ing responsibility  for  protecting  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

As  if  to  highlight  these  diflQculties,  a 
well-known  air  carrier,  recent  recipient 
of  a  new  route  system  between  Alaska, 
the  Midwest,  the  west  coast  and  Hawaii 
was  forced  just  last  week,  because  of  an 
inability  to  arrange  financing,  to  cancel 
its  order  for  seven  new  Boeing  Jet  air- 
craft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  consolation  to  the 
air  carriers  to  know  that  they  share  their 
unenviable  E>osition  with  their  railroad 
counterparts,  but  they  do.  Mr.  Stephen 
M.  Aug  in  his  well-documented  article, 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  aptly  de- 
scribes the  economic  plight  of  the  ti-ans- 
portation  industry  in  general  and  the 
airlines  and  railroads  in  particular.  Be- 
cause I  feel  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
ai'ticle  both  illuminating  and  alarming, 
I  include  it  in  the  Record. 
Are  AND  Rail  Carriers  Move  To  Overcome 

Loss  OF  Income — CAB  Asked  To  Vote  Pare 

Increase;   Diversificatiow  Is  Alternative 
(By  Stephen  M.  Aug) 

Airlines  and  railroads — major  carriers  of 
people  and  things — are  going  ahead  with 
plans  for  general  increases  In  fares  and 
freight  rates  to  combat  an  array  of  economic 
problems,  many  of  which  can  be  summed  up 
in   a   single   word:    inflation. 

Earnings  reports  from  the  transportation 
industry  have,  with  few  exceptions — more  of 
them  among  railroads  than  airlines — shown 
lower  profits  and,  in  some  cases,  deep  losses. 

The  results  of  these  lower  earnings  have 
been  that  some  airlines  are  teiiklng  about 
mergers — and  at  least  one  has  formed  a  hold- 
ing company  to  diversify  Into  nontranspor- 
tatlon  businesses. 

United  Airlines  already  has  asked  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  for  a  6.6  percent  Increase 
in  fares.  Trans  World  Airlines  says  it  wlU  ap- 
ply within  a  few  days,  and  others  are  ex- 
pected to  follow.  Several  rail  Industry  sources 
say  the  railroads  are  getting  ready  to  apply 
for  wi!at  would  be  their  third  general  freight 
rate  Increase  in  as  many  years. 

Share  prices  for  the  stocks  of  both  seg- 
ments have  dropped  along  with  the  general 
market — but  airline  stocks  are  at  their  lowest 
prices  in  years,  leading  some  Industry  sources 
to  begin  worrying  that  aggi  eaolve  conglom- 
erate corporations  may  begin  buying  at  bar- 
gam  prices. 
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Most  major  railroads  already  have  Uken 
Btepe  to  diversify,  and  in  several  oases  it  has 
been  only  their  nonrallroad  properties  that 
have  shown  earnings. 

Penn  Central  is  the  beet  example.  The  larg- 
est railroad.  It  reported  over-all  earnings  of 
♦21  85  million  for  the  second  quarter  of  1969, 
down  7.5  percent  from  the  same  period  last 
year.  Virtually  all  the  earnings  came  from 
nonrall  enterprises.  Penn  Central's  railroad 
lost  $8.22  million  in  the  same  1969  quarter, 
compared  with  $2  million  in  earnings  in  the 
1968  quarter. 

Northwest  Industries,  another  railroad- 
based  conglomerate,  showed  a  $5.4  million 
profit  for  the  second  quarter,  but  Its  railroad, 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  lost  more  than 
$2.5  million. 

Penn  Central  predlctebly  blames  much  of 
its  losses  on  continuing  deficits  from  oper- 
ating passenger  trains.  It  says  it  also  con- 
tinues to  absorb  heavy  expenses  of  Its  1968 
merger. 

C&NW  blames  much  of  Its  second  quarter 
loss  on  springtime  flooding— the  aftermath 
of  heavy  winter  snows.  It  also  contends  It 
Is  a  weak  railroad  that  has  a  lot  of  track  and 
few  freight  trains— with  resulting  high  main- 
tenance costs,  and  relatively  little  income. 

But  rail  Industry  sources  generally  blame 
the  fact  that  Industry  stocked  up  on  steel 
In  the  second  half  of  1968  In  expectation  of 
a  steel  strike  that  never  materialized— and 
during  the  first  half  of  this  year,  with  steel 
stocks  high,  less  was  shipped.  Further,  efforts 
to  cool  off  the  economy  generally  have  shown 
m  a  one  percent  dip  In  freight  car  loadings, 
and  only  a  small  rise  In  piggyback  traffic, 
usually  the  fastest -growing  segment  of  the 
rail  freight  business.  There  are  also  continu- 
ing wage  increases. 

Not  all  railroads  lost  money  on  rail  oper- 
ations. The  Union  Pacific,  Norfolk  &  Western, 
Great  Northern,  Sante  Pe.  Seaboard  Coast 
Line,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  Southern  all 
showed  gains. 

Among  the  airlines,  however,  the  mood  was 
overwhelming  gloom.  For  the  Industry,  sec- 
ond quarter  earnings  of  eight  of  the  12  major 
trunk  carriers  totaled  $54.5  mlUion,  down 
34  1  percent  from  the  1968  quarter.  For  the 
half,  earnings  were  $95.9  million,  a  78.4  per- 
cent nosedive  from  last  year. 

REStTLTS   OF  SLIDE 

Some  of  the  results  of  the  earnings  dive: 

Pan  American  World  Airways,  for  the  first 
time  since  1941,  failed  to  pay  a  quarterly 
dividend.  It  had  been  paying  10  cents  a  com- 
mon share.  Harold  E.  Gray,  Pan  Am  spokes- 
man, followed  with  a  statement  that  "we  are 
prepared  to  investigate  opportunities  that 
may  arise  for  either  acquisition  or  merger." 

United  Air  Lines  shareholders  voted  to  set 
up  a  holding  company.  The  firm,  known  now 
as  UAL,  Inc.,  owns  the  airline  and  Is  looking 
for  other  nonalrllne  activities  to  acquire  aa 
a  stabilizing  effect  of  what  may  become  con- 
tinual cyclical  earnings  problems. 

During  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  Pan  Am 
reported  a  loss  of  $1.8  million  compared  with 
a  profit  during  the  same  1968  period  of  $17.6 
million.  For  the  first  six  months,  it  had  a 
loss  of  $12.7  million,  compared  with  1968 
earnings  of  $14.3  million. 

Trans  World  AlrUnes — which  started  round 
the-world  flights  Friday— wasn't  far  behind. 
Including  its  HUton  International  operations, 
TW  had  second  quarter  earnings  of  $6.2  mil- 
lion— about  half  of  the  1968  period — and 
six-month  losses  of  $8.7  mllUon.  For  the  air- 
line alone.  It  showed  a  second  quarter  profit 
of  $4.2  mllUon,  but  six-month  losses  of  nearly 
$13  mllUon.  The  1968  six-month  loss  was 
$4.7  mllUon. 

REASONS  VAKT 

The  reasons  for  the  airline  losses  vary. 
Generally,  best  estimates  are  that  airline  rev- 
enue productivity,  which  had  been  gaining  at 
the  rate  of  about  10-12  percent  a  year,  has 
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slowed  down  at  the  same  time  that  infla- 
tionary losses,  which  had  been  averaging  1 
to  2  percent  a  year  have  gone  up  to  as  much 
as  6  percent. 

In  the  past,  productivity  was  Increased  by 
substituting  bigger  more  efficient  Jets  for 
slower  smaller  piston  planes.  But  now,  any 
new  Jets  simply  replace  older  ones.  And  even 
with  the  new  Jumbo  Jets  coming  onto  the 
line  soon,  economists  foresee  a  productivity 
gain  from  them  of  only  2  to  3  percent  a 
year. 

And  as  the  effects  of  inflation  have  begun 
to  erode  other  gains,  earning  have  slumped— 
and  badly.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has 
set  at  10.5  percent  the  rate  of  return— what 
the  airline  may  earn  as  a  percentage  of  its 
total  Investment.  This  rate  of  return  cur- 
rently averages  4.7  percent. 

Some  economists  figure  the  airlines  Indus- 
try needs  an  average  of  nearly  $2  billion  a 
year  in  additional  revenue  during  the  next 
five  years.  Some  of  this  obviously  will  have  to 
come  from  increased  fares  and  freight  rates, 
but  there  will  also  be  more  passengers.  There 
are  some  who  say  the  money  need  will  bal- 
loon from  about  $887  million  in  additional 
revenues  this  year  to  about  $3  billion  by 
1973. 

PARTICULAR    PROBLEMS 

Some  airline,  however,  have  their  own  par- 
ticular problems.  One  beset  by  big  problems 
Is  Pan  Am.  It  has  contended  that  a  major 
factor  m  Its  perilous  situation  has  been  sup- 
plemental airlines  which  offer  cut-rate 
charter  flights  in  its  worldwide  territory. 

Pan  Am  also  has  problems  with  a  variety 
of  foreign  nations.  In  some  instances  it  has 
had  routes  authorized  by  the  CAB  for  as  long 
as  a  dozen  years — but  because  agreements 
haven't  been  made  with  foreign  nations,  it 
has  been  unable  to  fly  thMn. 

Pan  Am  stock  earlier  this  year  was  the 
subject  of  major  buying  by  Resorts  Inter- 
national, a  Nassau  hotel  and  gambling  oper- 
ation, and  by  Gulf  &  Western  Industries,  a 
major  domestic  conglomerate.  Resorts  later 
said  it  had  no  intention  of  trying  to  take 
over  Pan  Am.  But  G&W  has  since  said 
nothing. 

Passengers  may  notice  at  least  one  of  the 
results  of  sllnuner  airline  profits.  Some  lines 
have  begun  to  cutback  on  the  number  of 
choices  for  In-filght  meals — and  others  are 
substituting  expensive  meals  with  cheaper 
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about  the  conditions  that  aided  passage 
of  the  strong  fill  control  measure  must 
rally  to  fight  the  two  remaining  threats. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  newspapers  of  the 
bay  area  have  played  a  most  important 
part  in  the  conservation  fight  to  save  the 
bay  and   the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin 
Delta.  A  leader  in  this  continuing  effort 
has  been  the  Contra  Costa  Times,  pub- 
lished in  my  own  district.  I  would  like 
to    insert    a    recent    Times    editorial. 
"County's  Delta  Future  Should  Be  Pro- 
tected." which  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the   editorial   support   for  conservation 
issues: 


PROTECTING  THE  BAY  AND  DELTA 

HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  wonderful  natural  assets, 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  and  delta 
estuary,  faces  a  threat  to  its  very  exist- 
ence from  the  ravages  of  fill,  pollution, 
and  reduction  by  the  increased  diversion 
of  upstream  fresh  water  inflows  in  the 
estuary's  ability  to  flush  itself  clean  of 
harmful  wastes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  threats  to  the  bay 
and  delta  have  galvanized  the  public  in 
the  bay  area  and  sparked  a  great  out- 
pouring of  sentiment  in  favor  of  in- 
creased protection  of  the  bay.  This  pub- 
lic reaction  greatly  assisted  the  efforts  of 
the  spokesmen  for  conservation  to  have 
the  State  legislature  pass  a  strong  and 
effective  bill  guarding  the  bay  against 
filling.  The  threats  of  pollution  and 
diminished  fresh  water  outflow,  how- 
ever, still  are  present  and  It  Is  now  ap- 
parent  that   the   forces   that   brought 


Country's  Delta  Future  Should  Be 
Protected 
During  the  next  several  weeks,  extending 
perhaps  into  September,  the  California  Water 
Resources  Control  Board  meeting  in  Sacra- 
mento quite  possibly  will  be  deciding  the 
future  of  ConWa  Costa's  DelU  area  and  San 
Francisco  Bay  Itself. 

Hearings  are  being  conducted  to  decide 
on  just  how  much  water  Contra  Costa 
County  and  the  Bay  will  receive  from 
Northern  California  flows,  and  how  much  will 
be  exported  to  Southern  CaUfornla  through 
the  California  Water  Project. 

State  engineers  declare  the  future  of  the 
California  Water  Project  Itself  is  at  stake 
since  project  commitments  cannot  be  ful- 
filled if  the  Bay-Delta  system  gets  all  the 
water  Contra  Costa  County  says  it  needs. 
All  this  points  up  a  most  serious  problem. 
There  Is  the  real  danger  that  if  the  State 
water  project  takes  a  quantity  of  water  out 
of  the  Delta:  salt  water  intrusion  through 
the  Bay  will  extend  far  Into  the  Delta  and 
destroy  its  farming,  recreation  and  general 
ecology. 

Stote  of  California  officials  are  insisting 
that  State  standards  are  high  enough  to 
prevent  this,  and  that  Southern  CaUfornla  s 
needs  override  those  of  the  Delta. 

This,  of  course,  is  open  to  serious  ques- 
tion. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  said 
before  he  left  office  that  the  State's  sUnd- 
ards  are  too  low.  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
State  standards  would  be  upgraded  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  Hearings. 

There  has  been  no  assurance  from  the 
present  Administration  in  Washington  that 
new  demands  win  be  made  to  raise  State 
standards.  There  should  be. 

One  of  the  major  issues  in  these  Hearings 
is  where  this  historical  boundary  exists  be- 
tween fresh  and  salt  water.  State  engineers 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  salt  water  line 
extends  through  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
into  most  of  the  Delta,  nearly  to  Sacra- 
mento, Stockton  and  Tracy. 

The  County  has  taken  the  stand  that  the 
"historical  boundary"  U  somewhere  near 
Port  Chicago  or  the  Antloch  Bridge.  The 
County  wants  enough  fresh  water  from  the 
north  to  halt  Intrusion  at  that  point. 

Even  though  the  earliest  date  that  mass 
exportotlons  can  begin  in  the  Delta  is  said 
to  be  1972,  this  is  not  too  early  for  Contra 
Costans,  along  with  those  down  the  line  in 
San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Counties,  to 
become  a  bit  exercised  about  the  problem 

Some  of  the  finest  recreation  areas  and 
fisheries  in  the  Nation  are  in  Contra  Costa 
County,  not  to  mention  a  good  deal  of  agri- 
culture. All  of  these  factors  are  the  primary 
ones  for  insisting  on  observance  of  the  his- 
torical boundary. 

Contra  Costa  County,  within  the  next  sev- 
eral years.  Is  destined  to  become  the  second 
most  populous  County  In  California,  second 
only  to  Los  Angeles.  This  should  be  of  para- 
mount importance  to  those  testifying  and 
taking  testimony  at  these  Hearings. 

Contra  Costa  County's  present  and  future 
water   needs,    together   with   the   salt-water 
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Intrusion  factor,  mike  It  tmp«r«tlve  that  it 
receive  at  least  a  ^alr  and  equitable  Hear- 
ing, and  that  the  Btate  take  a  long,  bard 
look   at   Its   presenii  standards. 
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Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  Harold 
Gray,  chairman  \)t  the  board  of  Pan 
American  Airwayj,  an  aviation  pioneer, 
recently  delivered  a  most  stimulating 
speech  at  the  Atlation/Space  Writers 
luncheon  here  in  Washington.  His  pres- 
entation, "Pan  American  and  the  747 
Revolution,"  contains  some  interesting 
observations  about  the  development  of 
international  air  gravel  and  its  future. 

r  ask*  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Grfiy's  stitch  be  i^rinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  bbjection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Address  by  Harold 

AmERICi  1 

To  tell  the  story 
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patient  with  me  111  go 
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transport  available  where 
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with  and.  second.  In  terms  of  making  neces- 
sary advance  payments. 

This  philosophy  resulted  In  almost  un- 
believable progress  in  Pan  Am's  abUlty  to  do 
the  Job  It  had  set  out  to  do. 

Even  more  fantastic  waa  the  development 
of  completely  new  aircraft  designs  taking 
advantage  of  the  latest  technology  in  the  In- 
dustry. For  example,  the  first  airplane  so 
developed  was  the  four-englned  Sikorsky  40- 
passenger  flying  boat — and'  remember  this  is 
back  in  the  days  of  the  old  tri-motor  Ford — 
a  40-passenger  flying  boet  capable  of  flying 
with  reasonable  loads  anywhere  in  the  Carib- 
bean on  down  the  coast  of  South  America. 
This  was  followed  by  a  ntimber  of  other  de- 
signs, each  a  very  substantial  breakthrough 
in  economy — range— speed  or  comfort.  By 
1938  we  were  able  to  fly  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic. 

The  U.S.  policy  which  permitted  Pan  Amer- 
ican— I  use  the  word  "permitted"  Intention- 
ally— to  become  a  strong  and  Important  car- 
rier in  world  aviation,  this  in  combination 
with  the  great  U.S.  free  enterprise  competi- 
tive system  for  manufacturing  airplanes,  has 
Indeed  been  a  fortunate  one.  If  this  com- 
bination had  not  existed,  and  if  BOAC,  for 
example,  had  been  the  dominant  carrier  in 
international  air  transportation,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  world's  airways  would  to- 
day be  served  primarily  by  Comet  10s  or  lis 
or  12s  or  some  number,  instead  of  707s  and 
DC-8S. 

I  have  said  all  thU  but  very  little  so  far 
about  the  747.  Now  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
how  Pan  Am's  phUoeophy  still  works  today 
and  how  It  worked  with  the  747. 

We  rejected  at  that  time  the  acquisition 
of  stretched  DCSs,  stretched  7078,  but  we 
did  strongly  express  our  conviction  that  what 
the  Industry  needed  was  a  real  breakthrough, 
something  that  would  obsolete  all  equipment 
completely.  One  of  the  benefits  was  that  it 
left  the  balance  of  the  industry  which  did 
not  get  the  contract  with  a  great  urge  to 
move  forward  and  do  things.  Boeing  was  most 
eager  to  proceed  through  the  preliminary 
design  stages  of  a  commercial  transport  in 
the  area  of  the  747. 

By  January  of  1966  the  feasibility  of  the 
project  was  confirmed.  There  remained  two 
major  problems.  One  was  the  tremendous 
financial  burden  of  this  program  and  tho 
risk  associated  with  it.  It  was  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  even  the  Boeing  people 
to  begin  with.  The  other  was  the  immensity 
of  the  pure  production  problem  itself.  As  far 
as  the  risk  was  concerned,  Boeing  eventually 
agreed  to  go  ahead,  providing  they  had  50 
firm  orders  for  the  aircraft. 

It  was  further  provided  that  progress  pay- 
ments would  be  made  on  a  new  basis  devi- 
ating from  the  established  practice  of  30 
per  cent  down  prior  to  delivery.  Now  it 
became  more  than  50  per  cent  prior  to  de- 
livery. Pan  American  agreed  to  purchase  25 
of  the  747  aircraft  representing  about  a  half 
a  billion  dollars  in  commitments.  We  agreed 
to  go  along  with  the  progress  payments 
Boeing  required.  Within  three  months,  by 
July  of  1966,  Boeing  had  received  enough 
orders  to  Insure  that  the  project  would  go 
ahead.  To  date  Boeing  has  announced  sales 
of  169  of  these  aircraft.  Including  eight  more 
for  Pan  Am  ordered  last  January  bringing 
our  total  to  33. 

The  second  problem  of  production  Boeing 
solved  by  sub-contracting  on  a  new  and 
very  large  scale.  75  per  cent  of  the  airplane 
is  being  built  by  other  companies.  Those  of 
you  who  have  been  out  to  the  factory  know 
that  Just  the  assembly  alone  Is  a  stunning 
effort  for  any  one  company. 

Another  common  question  asked  these  days 
about  the  747  is  what  will  it  do  to  fares?  The 
747  will  make  it  possible  for  the  airline  in- 
dustry to  operate  at  fares  lower  than  they 
would  be  if  the  747  hadn't  come  along.  The 
direct    operating    cost    of    this    airplane    is 
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about   20  to  30  p«r  cent  lower   than  our 
current  aircraft. 

This  airplane  has  a  fantastic  capacity  for 
carrying  cargo  In  addition  to  passengers  and 
mall.  With  a  full  load  of  passengers  and  their 
baggage  the  airplane  will  still  carry  20  tons  of 
cargo  in  addition.  That  Is  as  much  as  most 
all-cargo  airplanes  carry  today. 

There  is  another  question  I  am  often 
asked.  That  is,  "WUl  the  airports  be  ready 
for  this  t>east?" 

Well,  the  real  question  Is  not  whether 
they'll  be  ready  for  the  747;  the  real  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  our  airports  today  Is 
whether  they  will  be  in  fact,  or  are.  ready 
for  the  normal  growth  of  traffic — probably 
12  to  15  per  cent  a  year — a  growth  that 
would  double  traffic  In  five  years.  Are  they 
ready  for  that  traffic  grovrth  irrespective  of 
the  747?  The  answer  is  no.  Many  of  our  air- 
ports are  not  ready  for  the  normal  growth 
of  traffic  which  will  definitely  occur  if  not 
inhibited  by  lack  of  airport  facilities. 

The  747  itself  does  not  impose  quite  the 
biu-den  on  an  airport  that  many  people 
think.  For  example,  it  doesnt  require  any 
different  runways  or  any  longer  runway.s 
or  any  stronger  runways.  It  can  operate 
with  the  same  degree  of  safety  as  our  cur- 
rent airplanes  and.  In  fact,  the  747  will 
use  less  runway. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  real  problem  is 
the  number  of  people  who  want  to  travel. 
If  we  can  carry  those  people  in  a  747,  it 
will  result  in  less  congestion  in  the  air- 
ways and  around  airports  and  It  vrill  in- 
prove  the  situation  rather  than  worsen  it. 
Well,  this  Is  a  short  story.  The  facts  again 
tell  us  that  historically  the  bigger  airolnnes 
get,  the  safer  they  get.  This  is  not  only  be- 
cause the  bigger  airplanes  are  associated 
with  advance  technology  but  big  airplanes 
Just  have  more  room  for  more  things  that 
make  it  possible  to  fly  safer,  and  we  are 
very,  very  confident  that  the  747  Is  going  to 
represent  another  step  forward  in  the  area 
of  safety. 

With  respect  to  the  speculation  about  the 
future.  I  know  many  people  have  questions 
about  supersonic.  I'm  not  sure  I  can  answer 
them.  I  know  what  you  know.  The  Concorde 
has  flown,  low  and  slow;  we  will  know  more 
about  It  as  the  tests  continue.  I  had  rather 
speculate  instead  about  a  little  more  dis- 
tant future.  Say  15  years  in  advance,  because 
if  I'm  wrong  nobody  in  this  room  is  going 
to  tell  me  about  It  and  if  I  am  right  I'll 
be  able  to  look  you  up  and  say  "I  told  you 
so." 

I  think  the  747  and  the  other  wide-bodied 
Jets  12  years  from  now  will  still  be  the 
work-horses  of  the  Industry  as  far  as  air 
transportation  is  concerned.  I  think  the 
travel  market  will  still  be  growing,  and  grow- 
ing at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  gross  national 
product.  I  think  fares  will  be  lower  in  terms 
of  loaves  of  bread — what  they  will  be  in  terms 
of  today's  dollars,  I  don't  know.  I  think  that 
airlines  will  be  Jointly  using  rights-of-way 
through  the  skies,  such  as  the  railroads  do 
on  the  ground  today.  The  cljaracter  of  short- 
range  air  transportation  will  be  changed 
completely.  No  longer  will  anyone  go  to  a 
major  airport  to  fly  from  New  York  to  Wash- 
ington, or  probably  any  flight  less  than  500 
miles.  They  will  be  using  Vertols  or  STOLS 
or  perhaps  vastly  improved  groimd  trans- 
portation. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  more,  not  quite 
so  serious,  suggestion  and  that  is,  people  at 
that  time  will  probably  be  in  this  room  lis- 
tening to  somebody  from  Pan  American  tell 
about  their  initial  order  for  hypersonic,  nu- 
clear powered,  Mach-9  airplanes  which  only 
have  to  refuel  themselves  perhaps  once  a 
month  or  so.  Airplanes  that  will  fly  between 
any  two  cities  in  the  world  without  refueling 
and  without  any  worry  about  their  reserve. 
Imagine  the  effect  of  nuclear  power  I  To  put 
it  in  perspective,  I  should  tell  you  that  the 
747  with  full  tanks  has  fuel  on  board  weigh- 
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Ing  as  much  as  1.600  passengers  and  their 
baggage.  Isn't  that  a  fantastic  figure? 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  future,  I  would 
think  this  list  of  a  little  more  than  4,000 
people  we  have  now  who  requested  reaerva- 
tlona  for  Pan  Am's  first  flight  to  the  moon 
will  experience  some  turnover. 

We  also  expect  that  by  12  years  from  now 
the  list  will  be  so  long  we  wUl  employ  a 
special  disc  in  our  computer  to  store  the  In- 
lormation.  And  I  suppose  I  would  treat  that 
lightly  had  I  not  been  in  this  business  tor  so 
long.  Fantastic  things  will  happen  in  the 
future.  I've  had  a  lot  of  fun  In  40  years  in 
this  airline  business. 


GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 
LOOKS  AT  POSTAL  REFORM 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  hear- 
ings on  postal  reform  which  began  last 
April  22  are  due  to  come  to  a  close  Tues- 
day with  the  return  appearance  of  the 
Postmaster  General.  It  Is  traditional  to 
allow  the  General  to  return  at  the  close 
of  major  hearings  if  he  wishes. 

We  originally  intended  to  complete  the 
hearings  on  July  31,  but  at  the  request  of 
several  members  of  the  committee  we  ex- 
tended them  several  days  in  order  to  per- 
mit testimony  from  representatives  of 
several  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
executive  branch. 

A  most  enlightening  and  worthwhile 
presentation  was  made  the  other  day  by 
Robert  F.  Keller.  General  Counsel  of  the 
General  Accounting  OflBce.  He  discussed 
some  of  the  basic  features  of  postal  re- 
form and  his  presentation  deserves  wide 
attention. 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  including  the  text  of  Mr.  Keller's 
prepared  statement  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice on  August  8. 

Statement  of  Robert  F.  Keller,  General 
Counsel,  General  Accounting  Office,  on 
Postal  Reform 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee: We  appreciate  your  invitation  to  ap- 
petw  here  today  to  comment  upon  legislative 
proposals  relating  to  the  reorganization  or 
modernization  of  the  postal  establishment. 

In  -our  letter  inviting  us  to  appear,  you 
Identified  five  bills  which  exemplify  the  chief 
legislative  proposals  which  are  before  the 
Committee  for  consideration. 

These  include  HSt.  11750,  HJl.  4  and  HJl. 
13124  each  of  which  would  provide  for  rather 
comprehensive  reforms  of  the  postal  estab- 
lishment and  each  of  which  would  create  a 
corporate  body  to  carry  out  all  or  a  portion 
of  the  present  functions  of  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

The  other  two  bills,  H.R.  1133  and  H.R. 
1134,  relate  primarily  to  appointments  of  per- 
sonnel in  the  postal  establishment. 

For  the  most  part,  the  changes  involved 
in  the  proposals  being  considered  by  this 
Committee  are  matters  for  determination  for 
the  Congress  which  do  not  directly  Involve 
the  functions  or  responsibilities  of  the 
Comptroller  General  or  the  General  Account- 
ing Office. 

coNFnnNG  attention 

Accordingly,  we  would  like  to  confine  our 
testimony  today  to  our  general  thoughts  on 
providing  for  a  Oovenunent  corporation  to 
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carry  out  all  or  part  of  the  reeponslbllitles 
of  the  poetal  establishment  and  to  our 
thoughts  on  certain  specific  revisions  of  H.R. 
4  and  H.R.  11760  which  we  l)elleve  will  be 
helpful  to  this  Committee  In  its  considera- 
tion of  these  bills  and  of  other  bills  which 
Include  similar  provisions. 

H-R.  4  proposes  to  establish  a  new  Gov- 
ernment corporation,  known  as  the  Poetal 
Modernization  Authority  (the  Authority). 

The  Authority  would  be  responsible  for, 
among  other  things,  financing,  acquiring, 
improving,  replacing,  modernizing,  and  hold- 
ing title  to  property,  facilities,  systems,  and 
equipment  necessary  for  the  administration 
and  operation  of  the  postal  service,  together 
with  planning  related  thereto.  Under  this 
bill,  the  Poet  Office  Department  would  be 
retained  also  and  would  be  responsible  for 
conducting  postal  operations  not  assigned 
to  the  Corporation. 

In  contrast,  H.R.  11750  proposes  to  abolish 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  to  create 
a  wholly  owned  Government  corporation 
which  would  be  responsible  for  all  poetal 
service  activities. 

SOME   FORM    can    BE   JUSTIFUS 

In  our  letters  of  August  1  on  H.R.  4  and 
H.R.  11750,  we  informed  your  Committee 
that  we  believed  that  some  form  of  corporate 
structure  can  be  Justified  for  the  Postal 
Service  to  provide  management  with  a 
greater  degree  of  flexibility  to  better  enable 
It  to  manage  Its  commercial  operations  on 
a  business  type  self  sustaining  basis. 

However,  the  extent  to  which  the  Congress 
wishes  to  reUnqulsh  its  control  over  the 
postal  operations  Is  of  course  a  matter  of 
policy  for  its  determination. 

Over  the  years  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  expressed  concern  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  Government-owned  corpora- 
tions tends  to  diminish  congressional  con- 
trol  over   public   expenditures. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  public  Interest  is 
generally  best  served  when  congressional 
control  of  Federal  activities  is  exercised 
through  annual  reviews  and  affirmative  ac- 
tion on  planned  programs  and  financing  re- 
quirements. 

This  review  Is  normally  accomplished 
through  appropriation  hearings,  which  cul- 
minate in  affirmative  action  on  an  appro- 
priation request. 

DEPARTURE    ONLY     WHEN    JUSTIFIED 


We  believe  that  a  departure  from  this 
standard  should  be  made  only  where  it  la 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  activity  to  be 
authorized  can  be  more  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically operated  through  the  corporate 
structure,  and  a  net  advantage  to  the  Gov- 
ernment will  result. 

Because  the  postal  service  Is  a  highly 
business-type  operation  and,  as  Indicated  in 
H.R.  4  and  H.R.  11750.  it  is  generaUy  recog- 
nized that  serious  haindlcaps  are  imposed  on 
management  by  certain  exisUng  legislative, 
budgetary,  and  financial  policies  that  are  in- 
consistent vrtth  modem  business  practices, 
we  believe  that  a  departure  from  this  stand- 
ard is  warranted  in  this  case  and  that  a 
corporate  structure  of  some  nature  can  b« 
Justified   for   the   postal   establishment. 

The  organizational  structtu-e  proposed  by 
HM.  11750  is  quite  like  that  recommended 
by  the  President's  Commission  on  Postal  Or- 
ganization and  would  grant  much  broader 
authority  and  greater  fiexiblUty  for  carrying 
out  postal  operations  with  correspondingly 
less  congressional  control  over  such  opera- 
tions than  is  proposed  by  BH.  4. 

LESS   CONGRESSIONAL    CONTROL 

The  Corporation  which  would  be  estab- 
lished under  H.R.  11750  would  be  subject  to 
less  congressional  control  than  most  other 
wholly  owned  Government  corporations  sub- 
ject to  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act. 

While  the  Corporation  would  be  generally 
subject  to  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
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trol  Act.  section  1003(e)  of  the  bill  provides 
that  the  CorporaUon's  funds  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  without  regard  to  that 
section  of  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
tool  Act  which  provides  that  the  Congress 
shall  make  necessary  appropriations  making 
available  for  expenditure  for  operating  and 
administoatlve  expenses  such  corpwrate  funds 
or  other  financial  resources  or  limiting  the 
use  thereof  as  the  Congress  may  determine 
(31US.C.  849). 

The  effect  of  this  exception  would  be  that 
if,  for  example,  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations included  a  provision  In  an  ap- 
propriation bin  which  would  provide  a  limita- 
tion on  the  Corporation's  expenditures,  such 
action  under  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives apparently  would  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order. 

The  proposal  to  exempt  the  Corporation 
from  the  requirements  of  31  U.S.C.  849  would 
provide  Postal  Service  management  with 
greater  freedom  and  flexibility  In  operating 
the  Poetal  Service  than  is  provided  for  gen- 
erally by  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act. 

HOW    MUCH    CONTROL    DESIREDt 

While  such  freedom  and  flexibility  could 
be  conducive  to  achieving  efficient,  eco- 
nomical and  effective  postal  service  It  would 
be  a  lessening  of  congressional  control  and 
as  previoxisly  indicated,  the  extent  to  which 
the  Congress  desires  to  relinquish  its  con- 
trol is  a  matter  for  ite  determination. 

Regardless  of  which  type  of  corporate  struc- 
ture the  Congress  might  finally  approve  we 
offer  the  following  comments  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  sale  of  bonds  to 
the  public  by  the  corporation  would  result 
in  higher  financing  costs  than  would  be  in- 
curred if  the  corporation  used  the  financing 
facilities  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Studies  made  by  our  Office  have  disclosed 
that  interest  costs  are  generally  higher  when 
agencies  obtain  financing  directly  from  the 
public  rather  than  through  the  faculties  of 
the  Treasury  Department. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  precisely  the 
amount  of  bonding  authority  which  the  cor- 
poration might  use  in  future  years  nor  can  • 
we  predict  what  interest  rates  It  might  have 
to  pay. 

COST    OF    BONDING 

If  it  Is  assumed,  however,  that  the  average 
bond  indebtedness  of  the  corporation  were 
to  be  $2  billion,  and  the  interest  rate  paid 
by  the  corporation  on  Its  bonds  was,  on  the 
average,  one-half  of  one  percent  higher  than 
the  interest  rate  at  which  the  corporation 
could  have  borrowed  from  the  Treasury,  the 
added  cost  to  the  corporation  would  be  $10 
million  annually. 

If  borrowing  authority  Is  to  be  granted,  we 
recommend  that  the  corporation  borrow  all 
of  its  funds  from  the  Treasury  rather  than 
borrow  directly  from  the  public. 

If  this  reccmmendation  is  accepted  and  In 
order  to  retain  the  fiexlbllity  that  borrowing 
from  the  public  would  provide,  provision 
could  be  made  whereby  any  borrowings  nec- 
essary by  the  Treasury  to  purchase  the  cor- 
poration's bonds  need  not  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration with  respect  to  the  Umitation  on 
the  amount  of  the  public  debt  prescribed 
In  the  first  sentence  of  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended.  31 
U.S.C.  757b. 

In  recent  years  many  new  postal  facilities 
have  been  constructed  for  lease  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  rather  than  for  Govern- 
ment ownership. 


LEASING     COSTS     MORE 

We  have  pointed  out  In  a  number  of  re- 
ports made  to  the  Congress  that  the  total 
costs  to  the  Government  over  the  useful  life 
of  a  facility  are  often  much  greater  when  the 
facility  Is  leased  than  when  it  la  Oovem- 
ment-ownod,  becau.se  of  the  higher  interest 
rates  that  the  lessors  must  pay  compared  to 
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rates  on  Treasury  borrowings;  because  of 
the  profits  which  tQe  lessors  expect  to  realize; 
and  because  of  otbtr  expenses  paid  by  lessors 
which  either  woultf  not  have  to  be  paid  or 
would  be  paid  in  lesser  sunounts  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Ooverament-owned  facility. 

Under  H.R.  4  &n4  H.R.  11750  the  Corpora- 
tions would  have  the  option  of  acquiring  the 
use  of  postal  facilities  through  leasing  or 
Government  ownerthlp. 

It  appears  that  the  provisions  of  these  bills 
authorizing  the  Oorporations  to  purchase 
facilities  and  to  bf)TTOw  funds  for  its  pur- 
poses would  better  Enable  the  Corporation  to 
purchase  postal  fatllltles  when  it  Is  in  the 
Corporation's  Interest  to  do  so,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  total  c<lBt  to  the  Corporation  for 
those  faclUUes.        ] 

Subsections  (ai  and  (b)  of  section  1008  of 
H.R.  117S0  con tainl  various  detailed  require- 
ments concerning  ciur  audits  of  the  proposed 
corporation  to  be  made  not  less  frequently 
than  once  each  flsc^  year. 

Since  our  audit  ^f  the  corporation  would 
be  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act  we  see  no  need 
for  those  requirements. 

,  .AtTDTT    AIABADT     REQUIRED 

Uadet'  Mie  provisions  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Contr<^l  Act  we  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  an  jannual  audit  of  the  cor- 
porations proposed  in  both  H.R.  4  and  H.R. 
11730  and  furnish  |  reports  thereon  to  the 
Congress  by  Januar^  15  of  the  following  year. 

In  order  to  provicfc  the  General  Accounting 
Office  with  flexibility  in  dealing  with  prob- 
lems relating  to  priorities,  manpower  limita- 
tions, workload  scheduling,  and  relative  im- 
portance of  assignments,  we  believe  that  the 
Comptroller  General  should  be  free  to  deter- 
mine the  scope  ancf  timing  of  audits  of  the 
corporation. 

This  could  be  aca 
following  provision  | 

"Notwithstandlna 
Government  Corpor 
counts  of  the  cor 


ompllshed  by  adding  the 
to  each  of  the  bills. 

the  provisions  of  the 
ition  Control  Act,  the  ac- 
^ration  shall  be  audited 
by  the  Comptroller  General  and  repwrts 
thereon  made  to  ttie  Congress  to  the  extent 
and  at  such  times  as  he  may  determine." 

We  have  not  mentioned  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions which  are  somewhat  of  a  technical 
nature  that  are  InOIuded  In  our  reports  on 
H.R,  4  and  HJl.  ll750.  We  will  be  glad  to 
cooperate  with  members  of  your  staff  with 
respect  to  those  susestions  if  you  wish. 


H- 
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INTEREST  ON 
PROJECTS 


HON.  DAVID  R.  obey 

OF    TflSCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  ot  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr]  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  months  millions  of  Americana 
have  made  their  Annual  reacquaintance 
with  the  lakes  and  rivers,  trees,  and  for- 
ests, flsh  and  aniinal  life  of  America's 
outdoors.  ] 

For  2  weeks  or  I  just  a  weekend  they 
have  escaped  the  ^mog  of  the  cities,  the 
traffic  on  the  hlihways,  the  noise  of 
nearby  airports,  ^nd  the  air  pollution 
spewing  from  evet-present  smokestacks 
and  exhaust  pipes. 

Increasingly,  however,  many  vacation- 
ers are  dismayed  when  they  find  nonde- 
gradable  detergents  piled  high  at  their 
favorite  fishing  hole  or  flip-top  cans  lit- 
tered around  parka  and  recreation  areas. 

Scenes  like  thes*  have  made  the  pro- 
tection of  our  envitonment  uppermost  in 
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the  minds  of  many  Americans.  Luckily 
this  concern  is  increasing  not  only  on  the 
part  of  our  citizens  but  also  on  the  part 
of  many  Government  agencies  which 
make  decisions  affecting  the  quality  of 
our  envlrwiment. 

Almost  every  congressional  committee 
and  Government  agency  must  deal  with 
the  problems  of  environmental  manage- 
ment at  one  time  or  another.  Air  and 
water  pollution,  mine  reclamation,  hous- 
ing and  urban  renewal,  soil  and  water 
conservation,  highway  construction,  out- 
door recreation,  and  oceonography  and 
space  science  are  all  areas  in  which  the 
quality  of  our  environment  is  at  stake. 

Unfortimately,  many  times  that  en- 
vironment is  adversely  affected  when 
agencies  make  conflicting  decisions  based 
on  incomplete,  and  perhaps  even  biased 
information. 

It  is  because  the  Federal  Government 
lacks  a  coordinated  plan  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  environment  that  many  of  us 
In  Congress  have  called  for  one  Govern- 
ment agency,  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  which  would  have  as  Its 
only  goal  the  protection  of  a  quality  en- 
vironment. 

The  importance  and  need  for  such  an 
agency  was  well  documented  by  two  arti- 
cles which  appeared  in  this  morning's 
New  York  Times.  One  article  concerned 
the  Everglades  jetport  and  the  other  the 
continual  Infighting  by  various  Govern- 
ment agencies  over  federally  financed 
water  projects. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Ever- 
glades project  know  the  battle  that  has 
been  going  on  between  conservationists 
who  insist  that  the  jetp>ort  will  have  very 
adverse  effects  on  the  plants  and  wildlife 
In  the  Great  Cypress  Swamp,  and  those 
who  feel  the  development  of  the  area  Is 
an  Inevitable  part  of  a  rapidly  changing 
society.  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  already  invested  $500,000  in  this 
project  and  thereby  involved  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  controversy. 

Federal  agency  conflicts  regarding 
water  projects  are  well  known  and  an 
obvious  loophole  in  the  Government's 
supposedly  unified  efforts  to  fight  water 
pollution.  The  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  among  others,  are 
frequently  at  odds,  always  being  careful 
to  protect  their  own  flefdoms  as  much 
as  our  total  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  no  longer  afford 
such  warfare  within  our  Government. 
Our  citizens  are  demanding  that  our  en- 
vironment oe  protected,  but  this  is  a  job 
which  can  be  completed  only  if  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies  work  together  In  a  co- 
ordinated attack  on  envlroiunental  pol- 
lution of  all  kinds.  That  is  why  we  need 
a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality:  we 
need  It  badly,  and  we  need  it  now. 

The  articles  follow: 
Conservationists  See  Conjxict  or  Interest 
ON  U.S.  Watek  Projects 
(By  Gladwin  Hill) 
Los    Angeles,    Aug.    10. — Conservationists 
are  challenging  the  system  under  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  built  many  billions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  dams  and  irrigation  and 
navigation  projects  over  the  last  two  genera- 
tions. 

Their  central  complaint  is  that  the  Federal 
agencies  that  construct  such  huge  projects 
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are  also  the  ones  that  originally  Judge  their 
feasibility — and  that  this  Involves  a  built-in 
"conflict  of  Interest." 

Intense  competition  for  projects  between 
agencies  such  as  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  long  been 
an  in  Joke  In  government  and  water  circles. 
So  has  been  the  bookkeeping  by  which  many 
projects  were  rationalized. 

If  a  project  could  not  be  economically 
Justified  by  its  basic  benefits — such  as  Its 
yield  in  power  or  Irrlg^atlon  water — there  was 
always  a  possibility  of  bringing  in  side  effects, 
such  as  recreational  uses  or  wildlife  preserva- 
tion, to  produce  a  favorable  "cost-beneflt 
ratio." 

TENNESSEE     EXAMPUS 

A  recent  instance  that  attracted  attention 
was  the  Tellico  Dam  project  in  Tennessee,  in 
which  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  put 
one-third  of  the  projected  benefits  under  the 
indefinite  heading  of  "Industrial  develop- 
ment." 

This  bookkeeping  system,  a  perennial  sub- 
ject of  argument,  is  undergoing  Its  most  In- 
tensive scrutiny  yet  in  a  cross-country  series 
of  hearings  being  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Water  Resources  Council. 

The  council,  the  agency  charged  with  co- 
ordinating Federal  water  projects,  consists  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior;  Agriculture; 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare;  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  Army,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

Hearings  have  been  held  in  Atlanta,  New 
Orleans  twid  San  Francisco.  This  week,  coun- 
cil aides  will  hold  sessions  In  Portland  Ore., 
and  Omaha.  There  will  be  subsequent  hear- 
ings in  Detroit,  Boston  and  Washington. 

The  hearings  are  focused  on  a  122-page 
rep>ort  by  a  council  study  group  published  in 
mid-June  recommending  changes  in  "evalu- 
ation procedures"  on  water  projects. 

The  report  urges  that  greater  weight  be 
given  to  "secondary"  t>enefits  of  projects, 
which  could  make  the  projects  mcx'e  easily 
Justifiable. 

Some  observers  see  this  proposed  revision 
as  a  response  to  a  recent  Increase  in  the 
federally  prescribed  interest  rate  used  in 
calculating  project  costs.  An  unreallstlcally 
low  rate  of  3 ',4  per  cent  was  raised  this  year 
to  4%  per  cent — making  It  harder  to  Justify 
projects  economically. 

Giving  more  financial  weight  to  side  bene- 
flte  such  as  recreation  facilities  and  wildlife 
care  might  be  expected  to  appeal  to  conser- 
vationists. But  the  reaction  in  some  quarters 
has  been  Just  the  opposite;  they  do  not  want 
to  see  their  Interests  used  to  produce  a  favor- 
able "cost-benefit  ratio"  for  projects  that 
otherwise  might  not  qualify. 

Thus,  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
recently  went  on  record  in  criticism  of  the 
theoretical  price  tag  placed  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  aa  flsh  resources.    * 

A  group  of  George  Washington  University 
economists  In  a  recent  report  suggested  that 
even  more  basic  bookkeeping  practices  were 
fallacious.  Western  cotton  development,  for 
Instance,  could  not  properly  be  listed  as  a 
reclamation  benefit,  they  said,  without  an 
accompanying  measurement  of  diminished 
cotton-growing  in  the  South. 

THE    PRIME   OBJECTION 

But  overshadowing  these  objections  Is  the 
view  being  advanced  by  both  conservation- 
ists and  economists  that  for  project  con- 
struction agencies  to  have  a  major  role  in 
assessing  projects"  economic  feasibility  Is 
fundamentally  wrong. 

The  Sierra  Club,  a  leading  conservation 
group,  has  been  sending  spokesmen  to  the 
council  hearings  to  urge  that  such  assess- 
ment be  placed  entirely  In  the  hands  of  "an 
Independent  agency  vrtth  no  vested  Interest 
In  the  outcomes  of  the  evaluations." 

This  would  come  as  a  profound  change  In 
the  customary  operating  patterns  of  the 
Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Soil  Con- 
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servatlon  Service,  which  is  also  in  the  water- 
projects   building   business. 

Up  to  now,  while  nominally  "coordinated." 
these  agencies  in  reality  have  held  sway  over 
separate,  gentlemen's  agreement  empires. 
This  has  tended  to  thwart  the  long-time 
dream  of  many  engineers  and  administra- 
tors, a  truly  unified  system  of  national  water 
resources  management.  An  Independent  eco- 
nomic-evaluation agency  would  be  a  step  in 
this  direction. 

Naturalists  SHtJDDER  as  Ofticials  Hail 
Everglades  Jetport 

(By  Homer  Bigart) 

Homestead,  Fla. — At  the  bottom  of  Florida, 
beyond  the  burgeoning  Miami  suburbs,  past 
the  last  television  tower,  the  last  alligator- 
lum,  the  last  serpentarium.  the  last  used  car 
lot,  the  last  snakorama  and  pancake  house. 
Is  a  wonderfully  quiet  place  where  the  only 
offending  spoor  of  civilization  is  a  rusty  litter 
of  beer  cans  along  the  Infrequent  trails. 

The  Everglades  National  Park  Is  the  last 
refuge  of  solitude  along  the  Eastern  Sea- 
board. And  it  is  surely  doomed,  conserva- 
tionists warn,  by  a  Jetport  under  construction 
Just  north  of  It. 

An  aquadlc  wilderness,  the  glades  have 
faced  many  crises  in  this  decade. 

Consecutive  seasons  of  subnormal  rainfall, 
combined  with  the  wasteful  diversion  of 
water  by  drainage  canals,  produced  droughts 
that  decimated  the  alligators  and  threatened 
several  species  of  birds  with  extinction. 

OU  exploration  and  urban  and  agricultural 
development  intruding  close  to  the  bound- 
aries of  the  park  brought  an  Increasing  men- 
ace of  pollution. 

at  center  of  swamp 

But  these  were  lesser  perils  against  the 
threat  posed  by  the  new  Jetport.  The  facility, 
covering  39  square  miles,  is  right  In  the 
middle  of  the  Great  Cypress  Swamp,  which 
supplies  38  per  cent  of  the  water  flowing  Into 
the  park. 

Water  pollution,  air  pollution,  a  shattering 
of  the  stillness  by  overflights  of  Jets  will  be 
Inevitable  when  the  project  is  fully  devel- 
oped, park  officials  warn.  The  Impact  on  the 
glades,  they  contend,  could  be  catastrophic. 

This  Is  sharply  denied  by  the  Dade  County 
(Miami)  Port  Authcwlty.  sponsors  of  the 
project. 

"No  pollution  is  anticipated."  Port  Au- 
thority officials  assert.  "The  operations  are 
not  expected  to  create  excessive  noise.  Wild- 
life will  be  protected." 

Alan  C.  Stewart.  Port  Authority  director, 
dismisses  conservationists  as  "butterfly 
chasers."  To  h'm  the  rare  and  endangered 
bird  species  In  the  park — the  wood  stork,  the 
bald  eagle,  the  roseate  Bpoonbill.  the  great 
white  heron,  the  pink  and  wood  Ibis,  the 
noddy  and  sooty  terns — are  Just  a  bunch  of 
"yeUow-belUed  sapsuckers." 

SEEN  AS  BAR  TO  DEVELOPERS 

If  conservationists  want  to  stop  the  de- 
velopment of  south  Florida,  says  Mr.  Stew- 
art, it  behooves  them  to  "save  up  their  pen- 
nies and  buy  up  the  land." 

In  a  more  diplomatic  vein  his  deputy, 
Richard  H.  Judy,  assures  visitors  that  work 
on  the  Jetport  would  be  halted  Immediately 
If  It  was  proved  that  the  project  would 
spoil  the  Everglades.  But  he  Is  currently 
convinced  that  the  Jetport  will  serve  the  park 
as  a  buffer,  saving  the  environs  from  greedy 
developers. 

"The  preservationist  wants  everything  to 
remain  the  way  It  was,"  Bir.  Judy  observes. 
"He's  right  In  a  sense.  But  It's  not  the  way  the 
great  American  system  operates. 

"We  can't  escape  reality.  People  are  com- 
ing here  to  live.  This  Is  going  to  be  one  of 
the  great  population  centers  of  America  in 
the  next  20  years. 

"Great  Cypress  Swamp  Is  Just  typical  south 
Florida  real  estate.  It's  private  property: 
eventually  it's  going  to  be  put  to  human  use." 


appeals  to  volpe 

A  word  from  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation In  Washington  would  halt  the  project. 
Conservationist  leaders  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  appealed  to  Secretary  John  A.  Volpe, 
urging  him  to  order  relocation  of  the  airport. 

But  the  Department  of  Transportation  has 
already  provided  (500.000  toward  construc- 
tion of  the  first  runway,  a  pilot  training  fa- 
cility scheduled  to  go  Into  operation  next 
month,  and  $200,000  more  for  a  study  of  a 
high-speed  transportation  corridor  slashing 
across  the  wilderness  and  linking  the  airport 
with  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Florida. 

These  grants  were  made  without  consulta- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Interior,  where 
sentiment  against  the  Jetport  is  hardening. 

Meanwhile,  an  Interdepartmental  com- 
mittee headed  by  Dr.  Luna  Leopold,  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  is  prepar- 
ing a  report  on  the  potential  effects  of  the 
Jetport  on  the  park. 

Conservationists  are  hoping  that  a  strongly 
negative  report  by  the  Leopold  group  will 
persuade  both  Secretary  Volpe  and  Interior 
Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel  to  condemn  the 
airport. 

Last  week,  the  Dade  County  Commis- 
sioners hired  Stewart  L.  Udall  and  his  en- 
vironmental planning  consulting  firm.  Over- 
view Group  of  Washington,  to  prepare  a  plan 
that  would  keep  to  a  minimum  any  adverse 
effects  of  the  Jetport  on  the  national  park. 

The  Udall  organization  will  first  conduct  a 
four-month  feasibility  study  to  determine 
whether  the  Jetport  can  be  built  without 
destroying  or  severely  damaging  the  Ever- 
glades. This  "first-phase  study"  will  also 
consider  alternate  sites. 

To  a  nonconservationist,  it  is  difficult  at 
first  to  see  why  opposition  to  the  Jetport  Is 
so  intense.  The  site  is  six  miles  from  the 
nearest  park  boundary.  And  at  the  outset 
the  Jetport  will  be  use<i  merely  as  a  training 
field.  Only  one  runway  will  be  used  In  the 
initial  development. 

However,  a  second  training  runway  may 
become  necessary  in  three  to  five  years,  the 
Port  Authority  says,  and  by  1980  the  Jetport 
would  be  transformed  into  a  giant  com- 
mercial operation,  the  nation's  biggest  air 
terminal,  covering  more  land  than  the  entire 
City  of  Miami,  and  able  to  accommodate 
Jumbo  Jets  and  supersonic  planes. 

Conservationists  warn  that  even  before 
that  materializes  the  delicately  balanced 
ecology  of  the  park  could  be  upset  by  pollut- 
ing and  altering  the  flow  of  water  in  the 
park. 

The  park  is  absolutely  dependent  on  a 
cycle  of  summer  flooding  and  winter 
drought.  Any  change  in  the  quantity,  qual- 
ity and  rhythm  of  the  flow  theatens  the  in- 
credible diversity  of  plants  and  wildlife  es- 
tablished there. 

The  true  Everglades  are  sawgrass  prairies 
stretching  to  the  horizon,  a  vast  green  blan- 
ket dotted  with  wooded  hammocks,  the  grass 
hiding  the  shallow  water  of  a  strange  river. 
30  miles  wide,  that  creeps  imperceptibly 
southwestward  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

CHANGES    in    PLANT   LIFE 

A  few  years  ago.  when  the  water  table  in 
the  park  began  falling,  changes  were  noted 
in  the  plant  life.  Poisonwood,  buttonwood. 
willow  and  other  scrubby  vegetation  began 
shouldering  into  drled-up  areas  where  for- 
merly they  had  been  drowned  out.  They 
threatened  a  drastic  alteration  In  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  glades. 

Today,  after  three  years  of  abundant  rain- 
fall, the  river  of  grass  seeras  revived,  and  the 
inva-sion  of  brush  has  been  slowed.  The  river, 
starting  as  seepage  from  Lake  Okeechobee, 
100  miles  north,  enters  the  park  from  the 
north  and  east. 

The  flow  of  the  river  has  been  impeded, 
before  reaching  the  park,  by  a  complex  sys- 
teri  of  drainage  and  floodcontrol  canals  and 
by  two  highways,  the  Tamlaml  Trail  and  the 
newer  Alligator  Alley. 
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A  bill  passed  by  Congress  last  year  pro- 
vides for  the  release  to  the  park  of  315.000 
acre-feet  of  water  annually  from  conserva- 
tion districts  north  of  the  park.  This  would 
meet  the  park's  minimal  needs,  but  the 
plan  will  not  be  Implemented  before  1976, 
and  the  Interim  release  schedule  is  tied  to 
the  water  level  in  Lake  Okeechobee. 

Frank  Nix,  park  hydrologlst,  said  the  jet- 
port threatened  the  last  unimpeded  flow  of 
water  into  the  park.  All  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  park,  he  explained,  is  dependent  on 
water  from  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp. 

Dr.  William  B.  Robertson  Jr.,  the  park's 
research  biologist,  noted  that  "substantial 
residues"  of  DDT  were  found  recently  in 
bald  eagle  eggs.  The  poison  had  apparently 
been  ingested  by  fish,  and  the  fish,  in  turn, 
eaten  by  the  eagle. 

Most  birds  may  adjust  to  the  noise  of  Jet 
ergines.  Dr.  Robertson  suggested,  but  there 
is  danger  of  collision  with  aircraft  for  some 
soaring  species,  especially  the  wood  stork, 
which  likes  to  ride  the  thermal  updrafts. 
There  is  a  major  colony  of  wood  storks  in 
r'g  Cypress  Swamp. 

In  a  recent  test,  it  was  found  that  birds 
In  the  park  flushed  whenever  a  plane  flew 
over  at  less  than  5,000  feet.  Consequently, 
park  officials  have  asked  for  an  airspace 
reservation  of  at  least  5,000  feet.  The  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  contends  that  3,000 
feet  is  enough. 

In  their  concern  for  plants  and  wildlife, 
conservationists  tend  to  forget  the  400  or 
more  MIccosukee  Indians  living  along  the 
Tamlaml  Trail  near  the  Jetport.  Initially  the 
Indians  went  along  with  the  project,  hoping 
it  would  give  them  Jobs.  Now  they  oppose  it. 

"USED   TO    HAVE   GOOD    LTFE" 

At  the  tribal  office  In  Miami.  Chief  Buffalo 
Tiger  told  why: 

"It  happens  to  Indians  year  after  year: 
progress  wasting  the  hunting  grounds. 

"Indians  used  to  have  good  life  here;  clean 
air,  clean  water,  plenty  of  food. 

"We  used  to  see  two  or  three  raccoons 
on  every  hummock,  a  lot  of  otters,  turtles, 
alligators  in  every  pond. 

"Now  even  the  snakes  are  scarce.  The  flsh 
and  turtles  are  going.  It's  hard  to  make 
a  living  m  the  Glades." 

Buffalo  Tiger.  49,  said  the  Port  Authority 
had  usurped  sacred  Indian  ground  where 
the  annual  tribal  festival,  the  Green  Cora 
Dance,  Is  traditionally  held. 

At  this  affair,  which  usuaUy  lasts  five  days, 
boys  are  given  new  names  and  Inducted  of- 
ficially into  manhood. 

Eating  the  new  com  crop  at  the  close  of 
the  ritual  marks  the  start  of  a  new  year  for 
the  tribe. 

There  Is  also  a  display  by  the  medicine 
men  of  sacred  tribal  relics;  dried  seeds,  little 
shards  of  glass,  and  what  looks  like  the 
shriveled  claws  of  animals.  These  are  kept 
by  medicine  men  in  buckskin  bags  and  re- 
vealed only  at  Green  Com  dances,  Buffalo 
Tiger  said. 

Turning  back  to  the  despoiling  of  the 
Everglades,  Buffalo  Tiger  said: 

"You  can't  make  it.  You  can't  buy  it.  And 
when  It's  gone,  it's  gone  forever." 


EQUITABLE  TREATMENT  FOR  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  THE  ALASKA  RAIL- 
ROAD 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  correct  an  in- 
equity in  the  payment  of  retirement  an- 
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nuitles  to  certain  einployees  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad. 

At  present,  som^  200  train  and  engine 
men  are  paid  uncler  a  system  based  on 
a  mileage  scale,  f'ith  a  12'i-mile  nm 
equal  to  1  hour.  Other  employees  are  paid 
according  to  a  tegular  hourly  wage. 
There  is  no  serioui  discrepancy  between 
the  two  groups  in  Iheir  day-to-day  take- 
home  pay,  but  anlinequity  does  exist  in 
the  computation  oi  their  retirement  ben- 
efits. 1 

Civil  Service  retirement  annuities  are 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  40-hour 
workweek.  In  manv  cases,  train  and  en- 
gine men  work  in  f  xcess  of  40  hours,  yet 
because  they  are  pjaid  on  a  mileage  scale 
they  receive  no  cradit  toward  retirement 
benefits  for  that  extra  work. 

The  bill  will  peimit  all  compensation 
paid  at  regular  ratj&s  to  employees  of  the 
be  included  in  the 
leir  retirement  an- 
louse  to  take  this  op- 
|e  equitable  treatment 
the  Alaska  Railroad. 


Alaska  Railroad 
computation    of 
nulties.  I  urge  the  ; 
portunitjr  to  provid 
to  all  employees  ot 


REEVALUATION JDF  OUR  NATIONAL 
SHORELINES 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or  wiscoNSiw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  beginning  of  tfcis  session  of  the  91st 
Congress,  I  have  been  pursuing  con- 
gressional reevaluition  of  our  national 
shoreline  protection  legislation.  In  fur- 
therance of  this  gofil.  I  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord two  newspaper  larticles,  the  first  from 
the  July  31  edition  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  the  seconp  from  the  August  8 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post,  showing 
the  extent  of  daniage  being  caused  in 
the  Great  Lakes  ak"ea  by  shoreline  ero- 
sion :  j 
Lake   Wreaks   Havo<|   as   Shobixine   Erodes 

Chicago.  III. — Lal^e  Michigan,  a  'rlendly 
giant  which  moderates  climate  and  provides 
four  states  with  frest^  water,  recreation,  com- 
merce and  Industry,  Is  on  a  beach  erosion 
rampage  which  may  cost  shore  communities 


and  property  owners 
TreeB,   utility  linen 


Five  years  ago 
the  lake  level  was 

It  Is  4  "2   feet 
In  water  level  couplec 
summer  brought  it 
ord  mark  of  581.9  feet 

And  for  each  foot 
shoreline  Is  swallowed 

At  St.  Joseph,  Mich 
Ing  Junked  cars  Into 


»20  million, 
buildings   and   high- 


ways are  being  wsish(!d  away.  A  college  cam- 
pus and  a  city  ezpnsssway  are  In  Jeopardy. 

Near  record  water  levels  in  four  of  the 
five  great  Lakes — depi  )Sltories  of  a  fifth  of  the 
earth's  fresh  water  j  upply — have  sent  Lake 
Michigan,  one  of  the  shallowest,  on  a  shore- 
line swallowing  spre«.  Each  new  squall  of  an 
abnormally  stormy  summer  brings  new 
ravages. 

The  winds  across  Lake  Michigan  are  pre- 
vailing westerlies — as  in  most  of  the  nation — 
so  the  damage  has  l>een  greatest  along  the 
Michigan  shore.  But  there  has  been  severe 
damage  In  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
too.  according  to  a  suivey. 

OROtrC]  IT 


crrED 
aft^r  a  four  year  drought, 
lowest  on  record. 
higher  now.  A  cyclical  rise 
with  an  unusually  wet 
^thin  a  foot  of  the  rec- 
set  in  1886. 
of  Increase.  25  feet  of 


a  homeowner  is  dump- 
the  wat«r  in  an  effort 
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to  halt  erosion  of  a  bluff  on  which  his  home 
slt«. 

At  Kenosha,  Wis.,  Carthage  college  haa 
hauled  in  boulders  to  prevent  the  home  of 
its  president,  perched  on  an  eroding  cliff, 
from  being  washed  away. 

On  Michigan's  Mackinac  Island,  the  water 
has  undermined  sections  of  the  shoreline 
highway  circling  the  Island. 

freeway     IK     DANCER 

The  Michigan  highway  department  budg- 
eted $1  million  for  a  seawall  to  prevent  3.900 
feet  of  expressway  from  being  washed  out 
along  a  clay  bluff  south  of  Benton  Harbor. 

In  Indiana,  beaches  along  the  famed  sand 
dunes  are  disappearing. 

Rep.  Henry  Schadeberg  (R-Wis.)  said  some 
property  owners  in  his  district  had  spent  as 
much  as  $25,000  to  fight  the  rising  water. 

The  erosion  is  playing  havoc  with  shoreline 
property  values.  A  million  dollars  worth  of 
choice  lots  in  Illinois'  Lake  county  has  dis- 
appeared. 

In  Wisconsin's  Kenosha  county,  a  home- 
owner watched  his  140  foot  backyard  disap- 
pear. Then  waves  during  a  storm  swept  away 
his  garage. 

In  Michigan,  a  $50,000  lakeside  home  at 
Shoreham  sold  for  $6,000  because  the  lake 
was  eroding  the  bluff  on  which  it  sat. 

The  Michigan  water  resources  commission 
has  estimated  that  damage  will  exceed  the 
$20  million  cost  of  the  last  high  water  level 
In  1951,  and  some  experts  are  predicting  that 
next  year  will  be  even  worse. 

Lake  Michigan  Shoreline  Recedes 

Chicago. — Like  an  angry  monster.  Lake 
Michigan  has  turned  on  the  people  living 
along  its  shores  and  begun  gobbling  up  their 
property. 

From  Michigan  to  Wisconsin,  violent  waves 
and  high  water  levels  have  ruined  beaches, 
knocked  out  roads  and  eroded  land.  The  lake 
level  Is  only  two  feet  below  the  record  level 
of  1886. 

"Nothing  can  hold  this  lake."  said  Mrs. 
Minnie  Bendicente.  who  lives  across  the  road 
from  the  lake  in  north  suburban  Zlon. 
"Sometimes  that  lake  scares  me  to  death." 

A  week  ago  the  lake  washed  away  a  large 
pier  near  her  home,  which  had  extended  50 
feet  into  the  lake  and  was  used  as  a  parking 
area  for  the  public  beach. 

A  little  farther  north,  in  Wlnthrop  Harbor, 
the  lake  wiped  out  part  of  a  stone  retaining 
wall  and  continued  on  to  destroy  a  40-foot 
stretch  of  Oak  Shore  Drive. 

Irene  Sexton,  who  lives  on  the  west  side 
of  Oak  Shore  Drive,  has  anxiously  watched 
the  lake  move  cloeer  and  closer  to  her  home 
year  after  year. 

"When  we  moved  here  In  1961  there  was 
20  feet  of  lawn  smd  20  feet  of  beach  on  the 
lake  side  of  the  road,"  she  said.  "Now  that's 
gone,  along  with  part  of  the  road." 

All  along  the  lake  shore,  owners  of  high- 
priced  lakefront  property  were  working  fever- 
ishly to  rebuild  walls  and  Install  boulders, 
concrete  objects  and  even  old  car  bodies  to 
break  the  waves. 

Helen  Bart,  of  Wlnthrop  Harbor,  has  had 
two-ton  boulders  trucked  in  to  reinforce  a 
retaining  wall  against  the  lake.  She  also  has 
circulated  petitions  among  lakefront  resi- 
dents asking  for  state  and  federal  aid  to  fight 
the  lake. 

The  story  Is  the  same — and  worse — in 
Michigan,  where  shoreline  damage  is  esti- 
mated at  $20  million,  and  in  Wisconsin, 
where  the  waves  swept  away  a  whole  back- 
yard and  garage  in  Kenosha  County  and 
threatened  to  wash  away  the  home  of  the 
president  of  Kenosha's  Carthage  College. 

The  lake's  present  water  level  of  579.9  feet 
above  sea  level  Is  about  45  feet  higher  than 
the  1964  low. 

This  was  caused  by  heavy  spring  and  sum- 
mer rains,  which  followed  the  melting  of  a 
record  deep  snowpack  in  the  northwestern 
Great  Lakes  region. 

A  one-Inch  rise  In  the  lake  water  level  will 
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flood  about  two  feet  of  beaoh.  Thus,  som$ 
beaches  are  about  30  feet  narrower  this  year 
than  last. 

The  last  major  attack  from  the  lake  was 
In  1951  and  1962  when  the  water  level 
reached  nearly  581  feet,  causing  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  deunage  in  Chicago.  Parts  of 
some  streets  caved  in  and  Lake  Shore  Drive 
was  flooded. 

James  Moore,  head  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers'  lake  survey  office  In  Detroit, 
held  out  a  ray  of  hope. 

"I  think  the  water  level  is  close  to  the 
peak  and  should  be  starting  downward  soon," 
he  said. 

However,  he  said,  the  lake  could  get  Just 
as  high — or  higher — next  year. 

To  meet  this  serious  problem  and 
similar  situations  which  exist  on  the 
coastlines  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Oceans,  and  on  the  shorelines  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  my  bills  H.R.  12712  and  H.R. 
13230  have  been  introduced.  This  legis- 
lation would  allow  Federal  participation 
in  the  protection  of  private  as  well  as 
public  lands  from  shoreline  erosion. 

In  support  of  my  bill,  I  would  like  to 
place  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  min- 
utes of  the  meeting  of  the  Shoreline  Use 
and  Recreation  Committee  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Conmiission,  held  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  June  3-4,  1969: 

Minutes  of  the  Meeting  or  the  Shorelike 

Use    and    Recreation    Committee,     GLC, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  3-4,  1969 

The  meeting  of  the  Shoreline  Use  and  Rec- 
reation Committee,  Great  Lakes  Commission, 
was  held  June  3-4.  1969,  at  the  Holiday  Inn 
(East),  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

An  orientation  meeting  on  the  Lake  Brie 
erosion  and  flooding  problems  in  the  EucUd, 
Willowlck  and  Eastlake  areas  was  held  at 
1:30  p.m.,  June  3,  1969;  followed  by  an  on- 
site  Inspection  of  areas  being  damaged  by 
high  water,  wind,  wave  erosion  and  flooding 
caused  by  high  Lake  Erie  levels,  off-shore 
winds  and  lack  of  adequate  flood  protection — 
this  latter  primarily  in  the  Chagrin  River 
area.  The  Committee  reconvened  at  9:00 
a.m..  June  4,  1969,  to  work  on  the  Items 
shown  on  the  attached  agenda. 

Committee  members  present  were:  Gordon 
Harvey,  New  York,  Acting  Chairman;  proxy 
for  R.  S.  Kllborne,  George  Taack,  Michigan; 
proxy  for  F.  J.  Kelley,  Robert  E.  Stockdale, 
Member,  GLC,  Ohio,  Clarence  J.  Renard. 
Wisconsin. 

Advisors  present  were:  Melvln  Rebholz, 
Dept.  of  Natural  Resources,  Ohio,  Ralph 
Hovind.  Dept.  of  Local  Affairs  &  Develop- 
ment, Wisconsin. 

Others  present  were:  R.  H.  Anderson, 
Stanley  Consultants,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Nancy 
Benco,  News  Herald,  WlUoughby.  Ohio.  Rob- 
ert Hess.  Telegraph.  Palnesvllle,  Ohio,  Marsh- 
all Gouldlng,  Stanley  Consultants,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  J.  H.  Laeyendecker,  Stanley  Consult- 
ants, Cleveland,  Ohio,  Mrs.  Carl  Lasky, 
Chagrin  Beach  Harbor  Assn.  Erosion  Com- 
mittee, Paul  V.  Leyda,  Great  Lakes  Erosion 
Assn.,  Inc.,  Gerald  A.  Lynde,  Buffalo  District, 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  Wade  Malm,  Chair- 
man, Great  Lakes  Erosion  Assn.,  Inc.,  Mayor 
of  Willowlck,  Ohio. 

G.  A.  Pacholke,  Chagrin  Beach  Harbor  Area 
Erosion  Committee,  James  Pappas,  Fed. 
Water  Pollution  Control  Adm.,  Chicago,  Il- 
linois, James  A.  Swartzmiller,  Dept.  of  Nat- 
ural Resources,  Ohio,  Lowell  D.  Titus,  Stan- 
ley Consultants,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  George  V. 
Voinovlch,  Representative,  Ohio  House  of 
Representatives. 

Staff  members  present  were:  Leonard  J. 
Goodsell,  Albert  G.  Ballert. 

Harvey  opened  the  meeting;  expressing  the 
desire  of  the  Shoreline  Use  and  Recreation 
Committee  and  the  Great  Lakes  Commission 
to  become  informed  on  the  erosion  and  flood- 
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Ing  problems  along  the  Ohio  shores  of  Lake 
Erie-  and  noting  that  these  problems  are  not 
confined  only  to  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie  but  exist 
In  many  areas  throughout  the  Great  Lakes. 
Harvey  stressed  the  Idea  that  the  meeting 
was  for  the  free  exchange  of  information  and 
Ideas;  and  should  serve  as  a  basis  for  further 
activities  of  the  Great  Lakes  Commission, 
local  governments,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments in  moving  to  meet  the  very  substantial 
damages  being  sustained  by  the  general  pub- 
lic not  Just  the  public  and  private  property 
owners  along  the  shoreline.  Harvey  noted  that 
eroding  materials  pollute  the  waters;  real 
property  is  lost;  tax  rolls  become  depleted; 
recreational  areas  and  benefits  are  forever 
lost;  and  general  area  values  decline  in  the 
face  of  such  an  apparent  major  problem. 

Lynde  outlined  federal  activities  and  as- 
sistance: there  is  little  federal  help  available 
to  the  private  property  owner;  In  1951-52  a 
federal-state  study  was  made  of  the  area 
and  entire  Lake  Erie  shoreline  of  Ohio,  and 
recommendations  and  cost  estimates  were  de- 
veloped for  necessary  protection;  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  not  now  authorized  to  assist 
private  owners;  federal  protection  project* 
must  show  favorable  benefit  to  cost  ratio; 
formerly  cooperative  erosion  studies  were 
funded  50%  federal— 50":^  local,  now  federal 
government  can  pay  100 ':i  costs  of  studies; 
for  public  property  erosion  protection  federal 
share  can  go  to  70%  with  recreational  bene- 
fits. 50%  without  recreational  benefits. 

Question  was  raised  as  to  federal  assistance 
available  if  several  private  property  owners 
dedicated  shore  frontages  to  municipality  for 
public  use.  It  was  stated  that  It  is  not  clear 
what  rights  might  have  to  be  given  up,  and 
the  extent  of  areas  dedicated  to  public  use. 
Malm  informed  the  attendees  that  present 
insurance  coverages  do  not  provide  for  reim- 
bursement of  damages  due  to  erosion  losses; 
because  the  Insurance  companies  do  not  re- 
gard this  as  an  accidental,  sudden  happening 
but  as  a  slowly  developing  (fair  wear  and 
tear?)  situation — a  movement  of  earth. 

Renard  added  that  in  the  stricken  area 
financial  institutions  were  In  many  instances 
lUnltlng  terms  of  mortgages  to  a  year  to 
year  basis,  and  then  renewing  only  as  condi- 
tions warranted;  that  IRS  would  not  aUow 
income  tax  deductions,  because  the  effect  was 
not  the  result  of  sudden  storm  effects;  that 
it  was  practically  impossible  to  dispose  of 
real  estate  in  the  area  except  at  a  tremendous 
loss,  even  though,  in  instances  it  was  lo- 
cated at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  top 
of  the  bluff  area. 

As  a  result  of  the  meetings,  Renard  pre- 
sented a  draft  resolution  to  the  Committee 
for  federal  legislation  which  would  ease  pres- 
ent federal  restrictions,  or  non-provision  for 
assistance,  to  private  property  owners  who 
are  damaged  by  erosion  and  flooding.  Taack 
moved.  Renard  seconded,  that  the  resolution 
be  furnished  to  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Great  Lakes  Commission  so 
that  the  resolution  may  be  considered  and 
acted  on  at  the  Semi-Annual  meeting  of  the 
GLC,  July  23,  1969.  (Copy  attached.) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Great  Lakes  In  the  United  States,  for 
private  as  well  as  public  property. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  federal  con- 
tribution In  the  case  of  any  project  developed 
under  the  policy  recommended  by  this  reso- 
lution shall  not  exceed  one  half  of  the  coet 
of  the  project;  and  the  remainder  shall  be 
paid  by  state,  county,  municipality,  political 
subdivision  or  private  Interests  In  the  area 
where  the  project  is  located. 

Be  It  still  further  resolved  that  the  costs 
allocated  to  the  restoration  and  protection  of 
federal  property  shall  be  borne  fully  by  Fed- 
eral Government  Federal  participation  in  the 
cost  of  a  project  for  the  restoration  and  pro- 
tection of  state,  county  and  other  publicly 
owned  property  shall  continue  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  PL  87-874. 

Great  Lakes  Erosion 

Association,  Inc., 
Willowick,  Ohio,  June  4, 1969. 
Great  Lakes  Commission  :  I  would  at  this 
time  like  to  present  to  this  Commission  the 
following  points  that  I  feel  should  be  con- 
sidered for  possible  recommendation  to  all 
public  officials  concerned  In  the  regard  to 
the  extreme  erosion  condition  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  impossible  situation  faced  by 
the  private  property  owners. 

Study  the  removal  of  sand  frc«n  the  lakes 
and  beaches  to  determine  the  effects  such 
removal  has  on  erosion  with  special  Interest 
on  beach  sand  removed  from  built  up  areas 
at  man  made  structures  and  how  this  can  be 
used  to  alleviate  erosion  on  the  down  drift 
side  of  such  structures. 

Recommend  to  state  governments  the 
urgent  need  for  immediate  Interest  and  as- 
sistance to  the  private  property  owner. 

Recommendation  for  Federal  legislation 
to  Involve  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
definite  need  for  assistance  on  private 
property. 

Study  and  recommend  changes  In  the  IRS 
rules  that  would  at  least  allow  the  minimum 
recovery  of  a  property  owners  investment 
through  the  loss  of  his  lands  and  home  to 
erosion. 

I  feel  that  a  combination  of  property 
owner,  local  government.  State  and  Federal 
Government  is  necessary  to  fairly  attack  the 
erosion  problem.  However,  the  need  is  now. 
May  I  again  thank  you  for  your  time  and 
sincere  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  not  only 
In  Willowlck  but  on  Lake  Erie  and  all  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Respectfully, 

Wade  E.  Malm. 
Chairman,  Great  Lakes  Erosion  Associa- 
tion, Inc. 
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Shoreline  Use  and  Recreation  CoMMrrrEE, 

Great  Lakes  Association 

resolution 

Whereas,  a  critical  situation  exists  with 
respect  to  shore  erosion  along  extended 
reaches  of  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  damage  to  the  United 
States  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  It  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  consensus  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Commission  that  it  should  be  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  Statee  to  expand  the  provi- 
sion of  PL  826,  84th  Congress,  as  amended  by 
Section  103  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1962  (PL  87-874),  to  assist  In  the  construc- 
tion, but  not  the  maintenance,  of  works  for 
the  restoration  and  protection  against  ero- 
sion by  waves  and  currents  of  the  shores  of 
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TOO  GOOD  TO  KEEP 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial 
contributions  of  America's  weekly  press 
have  been  legendary.  Folklore  and  folk 
stories  have,  in  particular,  stemmed  from 
this  source.  Some  of  the  Nation's  best 
literature  got  its  start  there.  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  the  tradition  is  not  dead, 
and  that  the  weekly  press  can  still  make 
contributions  wliich  are  outstanding  in 
their  content.  One  of  these,  from  the  Port 
St.  Joe,  Fla.  Star,  whose  editor  and  pub- 
lisher is  Wesley  R.  Ramsey,  is  just  too 
good  to  keep.  Even  though  it  concerns 
me,  I  want  to  pass  it  on  through  the 
Congressional  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues. 


[From  the  Star,  (Port  St.  Joe,  Fla.) 
July  17.  1969 1 
Big  John  Trees  "He  Coon" 
Lots  of  foxes,  foxhounds,  pickup  truck  ken- 
nels, excitement,  thrills,  trophies,  fried  fish 
and  hush  puppies,  soda  pop,  public  speaking 
by  Congressmen,  members  of  the  Florida  Leg- 
islature and  county  officials.  That  was  the 
scene  on  Big  Sandy  Creek  on  July  5  as  the 
Northwest   Florida   Poxhunters'    Association 
gathered  for  a  full  day  of  activities. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  foxhunters  and  specta- 
tors that  thrilled  to  the  excitement  of  the 
day's  activities,  all  returned  home  happy  and 
satisfied,  that  is,  with  the  exception  of  a 
county  commissioner  from  Port  St.  Joe  by 
the  name  of  Walter  Graham,  even  though  he 
did  win  the  special  trophy  of  the  day. 

Walt  Is  an  ardent  sportsman  of  long  stand- 
ing having  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
deer  hunter  on  the  Apalachlcola  River  Valley 
and  having  more  and  smarter  deer  and  fox 
hounds  than  any  ten  sportsmen.  Walt's  dogs 
have  been  known  to  run  a  fox  for  three  days 
without  quitting,  but  always  catching  the  fox 
and  then  after  holding  him  for  a  few  minutes 
Just  to  assure  the  varmint  who's  the  smartest 
and  fastest,  turns  him  loose  for  next  week's 
run  Walt  brags  to  his  mill  buddies  that  when 
a  deer  hasn't  crossed  the  road  In  a  week,  his 
dog.  Big  John  will  make  a  track,  run  it  and 
Jump  the  deer  only  to  have  some  member  of 
his  hunting  party  walk  off  the  stand  Just  one 
minute  before  a  12  point  buck  passed  within 
ten  steps. 

brags  a  little 

Graham  assured  his  mill  buddies  and  fel- 
low county  commissioners  that  he  would 
win  at  least  half  the  trophies  at  the  fox 
hunt.  He  admitted  that  he  was  worried  about 
one  bad  habit  his  dog  Big  John  had  of  trying 
to  catch  every  coon  In  the  woods  before 
selecting  a  big.  fat,  Juicy  track  to  run.  He  said 
he  had  worried  himself  half  sick  in  trying  to 
come  up  with  a  solution  to  assure  him  of  the 
first  trophy  of  the  day  and  had  decided  to 
instruct  Big  John  to  clean  the  area  of  coons 
before  taking  to  a  fox  which  would  assure 
Walt  of  not  losing  points  from  the  Judges 
if  his  dog  did  quit  a  fox  to  kill  a  coon  or  two. 
Graham  said  he  sat  up  all  night  instructing 
Big  John  to  catch  the  first  coon  that  could 
be  found  and  then  go  on  and  take  the  first 
prize  in  the  fox  hiuit. 

All  was  going  well,  hundreds  of  foxhounds 
Just  raring  to  go  but  their  owners  holding 
them  back  with  all  the  strength  they  pos- 
sessed, Just  waiting  for  the  dignitaries  to  be 
introduced.  No  one  particularly  likes  these 
long  winded  introductions;  however,  it  was 
a  part  of  the  days  activities  and  it  seemed 
to  be  going  quite  well  until  the  master  of 
ceremonies  came  to  the  guest  of  honor,  our 
friend  and  congressman  Bob  Stkes.  Thirty 
minutes  passed  and  Joe  Chapman  was  only 
half  through  the  list  of  things  that  Slkes 
had  done  for  his  district.  After  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  telling  of  the  Congressman's  accom- 
plishments,  he  had  to  cut  the  introduction 
short  because  the  foxhounds  were  raising 
all  manner  of  canine  in  trying  to  get  the 
hunt  started. 

Graham  was  so  eager  to  have  his  dog  start 
first,  he  had  removed  the  old  rusty  chain 
from  Big  John's  collar  and  was  now  holding 
him  with  onlv  one  hand,  anticipating  the 
end  of  the  Introduction  of  the  Congressman 
which  was  the  signal  for  the  dogs  to  start. 
embarrassing 
What  happened  In  the  next  few  minutes 
shouldn't  happen  to  a  dog,  it  was  down  right 
di.sgustlng  and  embarrassing  to  Walt  and  an 
outrage  to  a  true  fox  hound  lover. 

At  the  end  of  the  introduction,  Joe  Chap- 
man said.  "It  is  my  pleasure  to  present  to 
you.  Mr.  He  Coon  himself  and  pointed  to 
Slkcs 

That  did  it.  Big  John  heard  those  words 
"He  Coon",  remembering  his  master's  in- 
structions,  took  to  the  Congressman   with 
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one  that  we  take 
to  the  Hill.   The 
ham  and  his  dog. 


Id 


tie 


an  1 


ognlzi  IS 
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jjelplng  one  has  ever  heard, 
disastrous  for  the  Con- 
John  not  lost  all  of  his 
ago   In   a   fight   with   a 
trailed  for  a  day  and  a  night, 
fei  illngs   of   Graham   at   this 
1  he  remaining  part  of  the 
from  Alabama,   Georgia 
the  tall  timber  eager  to 
a  trophy.  At  the  end  of 
were  handed   out  right 
Graham  and  Big  John  stood 
crowd  that  was  gathered 
platform, 
n^unced    that    all    trophies 
out  except  the  last  one, 
oijlglnally  planned   for  this 
added  by  special  Congres- 
thls    trophy   Is   for   the 
the  most  cunning  and 
the   Panhandle   woods — 
welcome  to  our  hunt  but 
pleasure  In  running  back 
vlnner   .   .   .  Walter  Gra- 
John. 


B,g. 
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HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdays  AugtLst  6,  1969 

Mr.  PRYOR  ot  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Arkansas!  Gazette,  which  began 
publication  on  November  20,  1819.  Is  ob- 
serving Its  150th  anniversary  year  In  part 
by  the  publication  of  a  series  of  reflec- 
tive articles  revipwing  the  progress  of 
the  State  of  Arka^isas  during  this  period. 
The  Gazette  is  performing  an  outstand- 
ing service  to  out  State  In  this  series. 

Leiand  IXiVaH.  who  has  been  honored 
on  many  occasions  for  his  excellence  In 
the  field  of  joumilism.  wrote  in  the  July 
20  editorial  sectibn  of  the  Gazette  the 
story  of  a  new  money  crop  for  our  State, 
which  Is  drawing  widespread  attention. 
Mr.  DuValis  subject  Is  "Catfish  Farm- 
ing." which  is  an  industry  in  Its  Infancy 
now  but  is  preditted  to  become  a  huge 
cash  crop  for  our  State  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  it  would  be 
worthwhile  for  ou  r  colleagues  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  repid  Mr.  DuVall's  excel- 
lent article. 

The  article  f  olldws : 


Arkansas— CainsH 

(By  Leland 


AS  A  New  Money  Crop 

DuVall) 


The  fish  Is  a  fascinating  creature.  Each  day. 
In  fair  we«tber  and  foul.  It  lures  millions  of 
people  out  of  their  beds  at  outlandish  hours 
and  draws  them  to  lakes  and  riven  where 
they  are  subjected  t>  hazards  of  nature — cuts 
by  sharp  stones,  (nake  and  insect  bit«s. 
blisters  m  tender  hiands  that  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  heavy  wo^k  and  sunburn  on  skin 
softened  by  air  cclnditioned  atmosphere — 
with  which  they  have  lost  their  familiarity  in 
their  urban  surrot 

Preparation  for  the  excursions  Is  a  con- 
tinuing (and  expansive)  ritual  involving 
visits  to  the  sportlig  goods  departments  of 
stores,  piiTchases  of]  a  wide  variety  of  equip- 
ment and  gadgets  4nd  many  hours  spent  In 
cleaning  boats  and  ine-tunlng  motors. 

Between  trips,  fishermen  engage  each  other 
In  animated  and  eicaggerated  conversations 
about  the  pleasurei  of  reverting,  for  a  few 
hours,  to  the  prinltlve  living  patterns  of 
mor«  dedicated  angler  Is 


their  ancestors.  The 
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able  to  weigh  the  sharp  pain  of  a  popping 
bug  hook  that  may  have  embedded  itself  in 
his  neck  as  a  result  of  an  awkward  or  care- 
less cast,  and  the  disappointment  of  a  line 
that  suddenly  went  slack  when  a  snared  bass 
threw  the  plug,  against  the  remembered 
thrill  of  exhibiting  a  prize  string  to  admiring 
neighbors. 

By  the  year  2000,  according  to  the  lead  ar- 
ticle in  the  anniversary  i^sue  of  Fishermen's 
Digest.  America  will  have  63  million  anglers 
who  will  fish  1 .3  billion  days.  If  current  aver- 
ages do  not  change  dramatically,  most  of 
them  will  end  up  with  empty  stringers  and 
quite  a  few  will  buy  fish — both  as  a  protec- 
tion for  their  pride  and  to  satisfy  a  genuine 
hunger  for  the  food.  The  demand  for  fish- 
ing space  will  continue  to  rise,  and  the  Digest 
article  predicted  that  34  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
pansion would  be  in  the  form  of  "a  vast  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  farm  ponds"  and 
other  artificial  impoundments. 

"By  far  the  greatest  Improvement  in  rec- 
reational fishing  will  come  from  more  effi- 
cient management  of  existing  warm-water 
fisheries."  the  Digest  said. 

Unfortunately,  the  article  did  not  explore 
the  management  angle  beyond  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  reduction  in  the  level  of 
water  pollution  with  particular  emphasis  on 
curtailment  of  the  use  of  insecticides.  Ob- 
viously, this  will  not  be  enough  to  satisfy  the 
expanding  demand  of  sport  fishermen  8ind 
the  mere  control  of  pollution — the  essential 
first  step  In  any  program  to  increase  fish 
production  In  the  United  States — will  do  lit- 
tle to  supply  the  growing  commercial  market 
for  fish. 

Even  though  this  country  has  many  mil- 
lions of  acre-feet  of  fresh  water  in  natural 
and  artificial  impotindments,  long  rivers  and 
streams  and  thousands  of  miles  of  shore  line, 
and  its  fishing  fleets  rake  the  oceans  on  both 
sides  of  the  continents  with  sophisticated 
nets  and  even  though  milUons  of  fishermen 
prowl  the  waterways  each  day,  this  country 
Etui  imports  about  three-fourths  of  the  fish 
consumed  each  year.  Our  reputation  as  a 
"producer  of  surpluses"  falls  overboard  when 
we  mention  fish.  "Hie  country  is  faced  with 
a  chronic  shortage  of  food  fish  and,  so  far, 
there  is  little  indication  that  market  needs 
can  be  supplied  from  domestic  sources  in 
the  near  future. 

The  strong  demand  for  food  fish,  coupled 
with  the  short  supply,  may  have  opened  the 
way  for  the  rapid  expansion  of  a  farm- 
related  business  in  Arkansas  that  could  gen- 
erate an  impressive  flow  of  income.  "Pish 
farming"  is  an  old  enterprise  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  but  it  is  relatively  new  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  In  Arkansas,  the  Idea 
is  so  new  that  as  recently  as  a  decade  ago 
its  very  legality  was  being  seriously  chal- 
lenged. 

Ill  1955,  a  Lonoke  County  farmer  drained 
his  private-constructed  reservoir  and  found 
that  he  had  several  thousand  pounds  of  fish. 
When  he  began  to  seU  his  "crop,"  the  Game 
and  Fish  Commission — with  backing  from 
fishermen — contended  he  was  violating  the 
law.  Opponents  of  the  sale  claimed  the  farmer 
could  seU  the  rough  fisb — those  that  normally 
moved  In  commercial  markets  — but  should 
not  be  permitted  to  sell  the  "game"  fish  under 
any  condition.  Public  opinion  simply  bad  not 
accepted  the  idea  that  fish  could  be  domesti- 
cated and  handled  as  a  farm  crop. 

Early  ventures  into  fisb  farming  in  Arkan- 
sas have  not  been  completely  documented  but 
indications  are  that  the  business  was  Initi- 
ated in  the  1920  decade.  In  1927,  Roy  Prewltt, 
a  partner  In  the  Prewltt-Klng  Pish  Parm  at 
Lonoke,  built  a  five-acre  lake  near  Evening 
Shade  and  experimented  with  the  domestic 
production  of  bait  minnows  and  channel 
catfish.  In  1943.  Prewltt  built  two  ponds  near 
the  Pulaski  County  Hospital  and  used  the 
Impoundments  to  grow  bait  minnows.  In 
1946,  he  moved  his  business  to  Its  present 
location.  C.  C.  Culp  operated  a  minnow  and 
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goldfish  hatchery  near  Morrllton  for  several 
years  beginning  in  the  1940  decade.  Steele 
Dortch  generally  Is  credited  with  having 
initiated  minnow  farming  in  Lonoke  County 
when  he  constructed  ponds  near  Bear  Skin 
Lake  in  1944. 

Minnow  farming  still  is  "big  business"  In 
selected  areas  but  its  major  contribution  to 
the  economy  of  Arkansas  may  turn  out  to  be 
its  role  as  the  foundation  on  which  com- 
mercial fish  production  Is  being  built. 

Despite  the  fact  that  commercial  catfish 
farming  still  is  a  fingerling  in  Arkansas,  it 
has  grown  to  the  point  that  there  Is  little 
question  about  its  survival  and  rapid  ex- 
pansion. Publicly-sponsored  research  is  at 
an  "irreducible  minimum"  and  persons  in  the 
business  have  been  operating  on  a  trlal-and- 
error  basis  but  they  have  accumulated 
enough  Information  to  convince  themselves 
that  the  Industry  has  an  excellent  potential 
for  profit.  After  all,  profit  is  the  only  sig- 
nificant motivation  in  business. 

The  most  compelling  driving  force  behind 
the  catfish  business  at  this  time  is  the  strong 
market  demand.  Companies  and  individuals 
in  the  field  know  they  can  supply  only  a 
fractional  part  of  the  existing  demand  and 
they  do  not  even  wonder  how  many  pond- 
ralsed,  protein-fed  catfish  could  be  sold  at  a 
profitable  price  if  they  were  in  position  to 
offer  their  product  to  aU  their  j>otential 
customers. 

Even  In  Arkansas,  only  a  relatively  few 
people  are  familiar  with  good-quality  catfish. 
A  wide  variety  of  fish  have  been  marketed 
OS  catfish  and  some  of  them  were  inferior 
so  that  many  people  who  believe  they  know 
the  taste  of  catfish  would  be  pleasantly  sur- 
prised if  they  were  offered  the  genuine  prod- 
uct. The  pond-raised  fish  unquestionably  are 
far  superior  to  the  "wild"  catfish  that  are 
available  irregularly  at  restaurants  and  fish 
markets  but  even  the  wild  catfish  are  In 
strong  demand. 

Gary  Loff,  manager  of  Southern  Catfish 
Producers  at  Dumas,  said  Ills  plant  bad  a 
capacity  of  almost  10,000  pounds  a  day  but 
most  of  the  fish  grown  by  the  23  members 
of  the  co-operative  are  sold  to  a  select  group 
of  restaurants.  He  said  franchise  operators, 
attempting  to  ezp>and  the  chains  of  quick- 
service  food  outlets,  were  practically  "stand- 
ing in  line"  waiting  to  buy  a  steady  supply 
of  fisb.  They  will  have  to  wait  imtll  produc- 
tion can  be  expanded. 

"Two  years  ago,"  he  said,  "we  believed  we 
faced  a  five-year  period  of  shcfftages.  Now  we 
think  the  market  expansion  will  be  ahead  of 
our  maximum  potential  growth  for  at  least 
10  years." 

L.  D.  Owen,  who  heads  Inland  Pish  Farms, 
said  his  firm  experienced  the  same  frustrat- 
ing problem  of  trying  to  supply  an  existing 
demand. 

Expanded  production  in  the  next  few  years 
may  go  primarily  to  the  restaurants.  Both 
the  formal  food  service  firms  and  the  quick- 
service  drive-ins  ( many  ox  which  operate  un- 
der franchises)  are  limited  only  by  the  short 
supplies  of  good  quality  catfish. 

When  volume  through  these  outlets 
reaches  a  plateau,  the  retail  stores  will  begin 
to  receive  significant  shipments  of  the  fish. 
Pond-raised  catfish  have  been  teat  marketed 
in  a  few  stores  and  the  customers  responded 
by  snapping  up  supplies  quickly.  One  proc- 
essor said  his  company  conducted  a  test  in 
Kansas  City  by  offering  fisb  at  a  selected 
store  one  a  week.  The  retail  price  was  about 
$1.50  a  pound  but  he  said  the  "repeat  cus- 
tomers" learned  the  delivery  time  and  waited 
in  line  for  the  fish  to  be  offered. 

Some  producers  do  not  even  offer  their  fish 
to  the  processing  plants.  Instead  of  selling 
dressed  fish,  they  dispose  of  their  production 
through  "fee"  lakes  where  fishermen  pay  for 
the  right  to  catch  the  fish.  Sooxe  lakes  are 
owned  by  the  farmer  who  grows  the  fish; 
others  are  owned  by  Indlvldxials  or  com- 
panies that  buy  fish  from  the  commercial 
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producers.  No  one  Is  prepared  to  say  how 
far  this  market  system  can  be  expanded. 

One  processor  said  he  had  to  turn  down  a 
food  retailer  who  was  "begging"  for  3,000 
pounds  a  week  with  the  promise  that  the 
volume  would  be  expanded  as  fast  as  sup- 
plies became  available.  He  said  a  franchise 
operator  wanted  to  contract  for  200,000 
pounds  a  year  but  the  limited  supply  pre- 
vented him  from  signing  either  contract. 

At  the  moment,  no  one  seems  disturbed 
about  the  demand  side  of  the  market  equa- 
Oon-  all  the  people  In  the  business  want  Is  an 
increased  supply.  This  is  a  rare  condition  In 
American  agriculture  where  the  problem 
usually  U  related  in  some  way  to  surpluses. 
At  the  present  stage  of  development,  even  the 
more  advanced  producers  are  unwilling  to 
predict  the  course  the  business  will  follow. 

Quite  naturally,  fish  farming  has  been 
concentrated  primarily  in  the  delta  and 
Grand  Prairie  and  the  changes  in  the  busi- 
ness so  far  have  been  designed  to  make  more 
efficient  use  of  manpower. 

Ernest  Bradshaw  of  Dumas  said  he  saw 
catfish  farming  as  a  "sound"  business  with 
some  of  the  hazards  that  commonly  were 
associated  with  other  agricultural  ventures. 
Some  pitfalls  that  are  encountered  in  cotton 
and  soybean  production  do  not  Interfere  with 
fish  farming,  since  the  business  Is  not  vulner- 
able to  the  extremes  of  the  weather. 

Many  of  the  farmers  who  have  experi- 
mented with  fish  production  are  familiar 
with  rice  and  are  accustomed  to  moving 
large  quantities  of  water.  Bradshaw,  who  Is  a 
banker  and  farmer,  said  the  fish-rice  rotation 
offered  the  best  opportunity  for  profit  In  his 
operation.  A  field  that  has  been  flooded  and 
stocked  to  fish  for  two  or  three  years  is  ex- 
tremely fertile  and  rice  yields  rise  sharply 
when  the  rotation  calls  for  cereal  cropping. 
Bradshaw  also  believes  that  many  of  the 
haiards  of  disease  and  parasites  can  be 
avoided  by  using  "new"  ponds. 

This  arrangement  rules  out  the  use  ol 
"small"  ponds  for  fish  production  and  the 
growers  In  Southeast  Arkansas  expect  that 
ponds  of  100  acres  or  larger  will  dominate 
the  pattern  In  the  future.  Certainly  thU  Is 
true  where  a  fish-rice  rotation  Is  followed  and 
the  system  may  account  for  most  of  the  com- 
mercial expansion  in  the  delta  and  Grand 
Prairie  areas. 

The  fact  remains  that  domestic  catfish 
productton  is  a  new  business  and  the  limited 
amount  of  research  and  experimental  work 
on  which  current  management  practices  are 
based  may  not  have  provided  a  clear  Indica- 
tion of  the  direction  the  industry  will  move. 
Rice  farmers  can  be  expected  to  continue  the 
present  path  toward  larger  ponds,  crop  rota- 
tion and  a  supplemental  feeding  program 
but  there  may  be  other  ways  to  produce 
catfish  in  commercial  (and  profitable) 
quantities. 

The  intriguing  characteristic  of  the  cat- 
fUh  business  can  be  found  In  the  posslblUtles 
for  expansion,  improvement  and  innovations. 
At  this  point  in  the  development  of  the 
business,  no  one  can  say  how  fish  will  be 
produced  five  or  10  years  from  now.  Farmers 
in  the  areas  where  water  Is  plentiful  and 
the  opportunities  for  rotation  exist  may  con- 
tinue to  "pasture"  their  fish,  making  the 
most  of  the  natural  food  supplies  and  pro- 
viding supplemental  nutrition  in  order  to 
assure  adequate  growth.  This  does  not  rule 
out  the  posslbUity  that  farm  ponds  with  only 
a  few  acre-feet  of  water  many  become  an 
Important  source  of  fish. 

In  the  area  where  poultry  provides  the 
major  source  of  agricultural  income,  farmers 
are  accustomed  to  a  "confined  feeding'" 
production  system.  Broilers  are  packed  In 
houses,  turkeys  are  fed  at  a  density  of  1,000 
birds  to  the  acre  and  many  laying  hens  are 
confined  In  wire  cages.  Men  who  are  familiar 
with  this  kind  of  management  would  not 
hesitate  to  grow  catfish  in  cages  in  their  farm 
ponds  If  It  could  be  demonstrated  that  con- 
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fined    feeding    offered   an   opportunity    for 
supplemental  Income. 

Preliminary  research  has  Indicated  that 
the  catfish  can  be  grown  successfully  in  close 
confinement.  Wire  cages  have  been  used  in 
some  of  the  experiments  but  Prewltt  may 
have  overcome  some  of  the  problems  related 
to  the  business  with  a  cage  deelgn  that  uses 
a  synthetic  fiber  net  Instead  of  metal.  (Fish 
grown  in  wire  cages  Injure  themselves  by 
bumping  against  the  mesh.) 

Prewltfs  cage  consists  of  a  frame  of  light 
aluminum  tubing  from  which  the  treated 
nylon  net  Is  suspended.  The  rectangular 
frame  Is  "floated"  on  four  blocks  of  styro- 
foam — one  under  each  corner — so  that  the 
sides  of  the  cage  are  a  few  Inches  above  the 
water. 

The  best  stocking  rate,  according  to  in- 
formation now  available.  Is  350  to  400  catfish 
per  cubic  yard  of  water.  One  university 
scientist  reported  that  a  lower  density  re- 
sulted in  fighOng  among  the  fish. 

In  most  of  the  tests  so  far,  floating  feed  has 
been  used  and  the  fish  were  stocked  as 
"yearlings"  in  the  spring.  Catfish  consume 
very  little  feed  when  the  water  temperature 
Is  below  60  degrees  but  they  eat  eagerly  when 
the  temperature  U  around  70  degrees.  This 
means  that  the  "feed-out  operation"  would 
extend  from  the  spring  until  the  fall  and 
during  that  period  catfish  grow  from  finger- 
lings  to  the  Ideal  market  size  of  a  little  more 
than  a  pound. 

Preliminary  Information  indicates  that 
one  major  advanUge  ot  confined  feeding  is 
that  It  improves  efficiency.  In  a  feed-out 
operation,  fish  return  a  pound  of  gain  to  1.25 
to  1.5  pounds  of  feed,  which  is  somewhat 
better  than  the  most  advanced  feed  ratios 
for  other  farm  animals.  (Cattle  produce  a 
pound  of  gain  for  about  eight  pounds  of 
feed  and,  under  near-ideal  conditions,  broil- 
ers will  return  a  pound  of  gain  for  two 
pounds  of  feed.) 

The  other  major  advantage  of  cage  feeding 
Is  that  It  eliminates  the  problem  of  har- 
vesting the  fish.  A  cAge  containing  500  cat- 
fish can  be  towed  to  the  bank  or  into  the 
shallow  water  and  the  "crop"  can  be  dipped 
up  with  a  hand  net. 

The  limiting  factor  In  the  number  of  fish 
that  can  be  produced  In  a  farm  pond  appar- 
ently is  the  avallabllty  of  oxygen.  People  who 
are  familiar  with  the  business  claim  that 
the  information  now  available  Indicates  that 
production  of  a  ton  of  catfish  for  each  surface 
acre  of  the  farm  pond  Is  within  the  range  of 
possibility  and  some  experiments  have  pro- 
duced more  than  3,000  pounds  to  the  acre. 

(For  free-ranging  fish,  as  the  business  Is 
practiced  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state, 
current  production  apparently  runs  around 
1,000  pounds  to  the  acre.  Given  the  strong  de- 
mand that  now  exists  In  the  market,  this  pro- 
duction rate  apparently  is  profitable.) 

People  who  have  examined  the  possibilities 
of  what  might  happen  as  a  result  of  research 
contend  that  the  present  production  levels 
can  be  raised  sharply.  They  see  no  reason 
why  oxygen  cannot  be  restored  to  the  water 
through  a  recirculating  system  so  that  the 
production  rate  of  a  pond  can  be  Increased. 
This  possibility  will  be  explored  with  further 
research.  The  more  daring  Investigators  be- 
lieve that  the  recirculating  systems  now  on 
the  market,  coupled  with  relatively  Inexpen- 
sive purification  equipment,  can  give  the 
grower  a  "controlled  environment"  for  his 
fish  and  still  enable  him  to  make  a  profit. 

A  summary  compiled  by  the  Arkansas  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Commission  esti- 
mates that  Arkansas  has  more  than  90.000 
lakes  and  reservoirs  with  243.000  surface 
acres  and  a  storage  capacity  of  1.8  million 
acre-feet  of  water.  (These  figures  are  lor  the 
"small"  Impoundments  and  do  not  Include 
the  major  lakes  created  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers dams.) 

The  development  of  a  management  system 
that  will  enable  the  owners  of  water  Im- 
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poundments  to  use  their  facilities  for  com- 
mercial fish  production  wlU  require  con- 
siderable effort  and  a  series  of  trial-and-error 
experiments  on  the  part  of  producers.  Per- 
haps the  major  opportunity  lies  In  another 
direction :  That  of  genetics. 

So  far.  very  little  has  been  done  in  this 
area.  A  few  producers  of  fingerllngs  have 
practiced  selection  and  culling  In  an  effort  to 
pick  the  best  breeding  stock  but,  so  fat  as 
can  be  learned,  very  little  thought  has  been 
given  to  developing  strains  that  would  make 
more  efficient  use  of  feed,  resist  disease  and 
thrive  under  the  specific  conditions  that 
might  exist  in  a  farm  pond.  The  high  rate  of 
reproduction  In  fish  creates  an  extremely 
favorable  condition  for  breed  improvement. 
A  glance  at  the  achievements  of  broiler 
breeders  will  give  some  Idea  of  the  potential. 
At  the  moment,  catfish  have  a  comer  on 
the  market,  so  far  as  commercial  fish  produc- 
tion as  a  farm  crop  Is  concerned,  but  this 
does  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  other 
kinds  of  fish  may  grab  off  an  Important  part 
of  the  market.  Now  that  fish  are  gaining  rec- 
ognition as  a  farm  crop,  the  potential  for  Im- 
provement Is  almost  limitless. 

It  should  be  understood  that  all  this  activ- 
ity in  the  domestication  and  exploitation  of 
fish  will  not  Interfere  with  the  sportsman 
and  his  activities.  He  still  will  crawl  out  oi' 
bed  at  outlandish  hours,  troll  the  lakes  and 
streams  and  risk  the  hazards  associated  with 
the  sport.  He  will  spend  increasing  amounts 
of  money  for  equipment  and  for  lures  de- 
signed more  with  the  objective  of  attracting 
the  fisherman  than  with  hooking  the  fish. 

If  the  new  farming  venture  Is  successful, 
as  it  apparently  will  be,  the  sport  fisherman 
will  gain  in  at  least  one  area.  When  bis  ex- 
pedition turns  Into  a  waterhaul.  he  will  be 
able  to  buy  fish  at  the  boat  dock  or  at  his 
supermarket  and  thus  satisfy  his  hunger  t^jt 
the  delicious  food. 


THE  FOUR  U.N.  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11.  1969 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  return  of  President  Nixon  from  Ills 
rouiid-the-world  trip  and  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  hints  from  the  Executive  at 
a  revision  of  American  foreign  policy.  I 
think  the  time  Is  appropriate  to  recon- 
sider the  ratification  of  four  United  Na- 
tions conventions  which  I  feel  must  ac- 
company any  such  revision. 

By  ratifying  these  conventions — on 
genocide,  the  abolition  of  forced  labor, 
political  rights  for  women,  and  freedom 
of  association— the  United  States  would 
stand  to  lose  nothing  and  to  gain  a  great 
deal  None  of  these  conventions  grant 
anything  for  which  our  Government  does 
not  already  provide.  They  merely  affirm 
the  basic  human  rights  and  freedoms 
embodied  for  all  our  citizens.  In  theoi-y. 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
In  the  Constitution. 

On  the  other  hand,  whUe  the  conven- 
tions would  add  little  to  our  domestic 
liberties,  their  ratification  would  consid- 
erably benefit  the  United  States  In  its 
world  affairs.  For  many  years,  the  world 
looked  to  our  country  for  moral  leader- 
ship. The  United  States  stood  as  the  ma- 
jor champion  of  individual  freedom  and 
human  rights;  indeed,  at  least  two  of 
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In  the  20 
since  the  first  of 


these  convention)!  owe  their  passage  to 
American  initlatlire. 

years  which  have  passed 
these  conventions  was 
adopted,  our  presilge  may  have  suffered. 
The  presence  of  strongly  competing  ide- 
ologies and  our  embroilment  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  acted  to  diminish  somewhat  our 
esteem  in  the  eyds  of  people  in  parts  of 
the  globe.  | 

Now  is  the  time  to  reestablish  this  prior 
position.  We  havejcome  to  learn  that  mil- 
itary right  does  not  bring  this  respect. 
Perhaps,  through'  a  moral  reawakening 
we  can  regain  th(  confidence  and  lead- 
ership of  mankind.  Toward  this  end,  the 
ratification  of  the  four  U.N.  human 
rights  conventions  is  a  necessary  first 
step. 

Other  reasons  compel  our  favorable 
treatment   of    th(se   conventions.    Ever 
since  the  inception  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  strengthening  of  that  body  has 
been  a  primary  goal  of  American  foreign 
policy.    President   Nixon    himself   reaf- 
firmed -shortly  belore  taking  ofBce  "oxu- 
continiflhg  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions  and   our   intention   in   the   years 
ahead  to  do  everjthlng  that  we  can  to 
strengthen  this  orkanization  as  it  works 
in  the  cause  of  peace  throughout  the 
world."  Yet,  the  fajilure  of  the  most  pow- 
erful country  on  t^e  globe  to  ratify  con- 
ventions nearly  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  belies  this  goal.  We 
cannot,    on    the    ^ne    hand,    encourage 
world  cooperation  [through  the  organs  of 
the  United  Nations  while,  on  the  other, 
continue  to  deny  effect  in  our  domestic 
affairs  to  the  resolutions  of  those  organs. 
We  are  also  presied  to  activity  on  these 
conventions  by  the  force  of  public  opin- 
ion. AH  past  humin  rights  conventions 
to  reach  the  Senate  floor  have  received 
unanimous     consent.     Moreover,     both 
Presidents  Kenned^  and  Johnson  added 
the  strongest  endorsement  to  these  con- 
ventions. There  c^n  be  hardly  a  doubt 
that  if  polled  on  flhis  Issue,  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  igive  their  rapid  and 
enthusiastic  agreeiient. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  and  in  the  face 
of  two  decades  of  congressional  lethargy, 
I  should  like  to  reintroduce  this  resolu- 
tion. If  this  countr^  is  ever  to  assimie  a 
new  humane  and]  enlightened  foreign 
policy,  it  must  minimally  move  to  affirm 
these  most  basic  UJN.  statements  of  hu- 
man rights.  ' 


HEREDITARY 
NATIONAL 
PROBLEMS 


PECTS 


OF     OUR 
QUALITY 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 


or  CAUFoaNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Auioust  11,  1969 

Mr.  GUBSER.  ivtr.  Speaker,  on  July 
15  of  this  year  I  inserted  an  Item  in  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ble  for  Inventing  the  transistor.  At  that 
time  I  expressed  no  personal  view  re- 
garding the  validity  of  Dr.  Shockley's 
proposal,  but  did  say  that  I  was  shocked 
that  men  who  call  themselves  scientists 
are  afraid  to  seek  the  truth.  I  asked  the 
question:  Is  not  the  logical  first  step  in 
solving  any  problem  that  of  learning 
the  truth  about  that  problem? 

Dr.  Shockley's  theory  that  we  should 
objectively  study  man's  behavioral  traits 
and  consider  hereditary  genetic  factors 
instead  of  completely  emphasizing  the 
environmental  aspects  of  human  quality 
is  certainly  worthy  of  our  thoughtful 
consideration. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  further 
exploration  of  Dr.  Shockley's  views,  I 
submit  herewith  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  former  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Honorable  John 
W.  Gardner,  under  date  of  October  13, 
1967: 

October  13,   1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  Oardnes, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Ediication,  and  Welfare 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Gardner:  This  letter  represents 
an   endeavor  of  my  intellectual   conscience 
to  address  that  of  my  nation  through  you 
personally  as  the  organizational  head  of  the 
most  appropriate  government  department.  It 
pursues  the  questions  I  directed  to  you  In 
my  letter  of  September  21,   1986  and  con- 
cludes with  a  specific  recommendation  for 
action  that  you  could  initiate. 

The  concerns  expressed  In  this  letter  are 
based  on  my  evaluation   that  in   your  de- 
partment and  in  the  InteUectual  community 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole  the  emphasis  on 
environmenUl  aspects  of  human  quality  Is 
so  great  that  It  excludes  proper  consideration 
of  hereditary  genetic  factors.  I  appraise  this 
unbalance  as  deplorable  and  dangerous.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  my  studies  have  In- 
creased   my    conviction    that    concentration 
upon  the  environmental  factors  cannot  solve 
the  Important  problems  of  man's  future  and 
that  adequate  solutions  to  poverty,  crime, 
illiteracy  and  national  security  problems  de- 
mand facing  hereditary  problems.  I  believe 
that  to  avoid  very  real  dangers  to  world  wide 
human   welfare,   clvlUzatlon   including  par- 
ticularly the  United  States  must  face  in  a 
broader  sense  than  it  does  now  the  problems 
raised   by  James  Shannon   (Director  of  tht 
National  Institutes  of  Health)    in  congres- 
sional testimony:  "The  effect— If  I  may  put 
it    bluntly.   Mr.   Chairman— Is   that   we   are 
weakening    our    genetic    Inheritance."    Dr. 
Shannon    emphasized    biochemical    physio- 
logical   traits.    What    my    intellectual    con- 
science impels   me  to  demand  is  that  we 
look    objectively   also   on   man's    behavioral 
traits.   This  my  invesUgatlons  lead   me  to 
conclude   is   not   being   done   adequately    I 
conjecture  that  this  lack  of  needed  effort  Is 
caused  less  by  the  great  difficulties  Involved 
than  by  the  form  of  entrenched  dogmatism 
that  I  call  Inverted  liberalism. 

With  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons,  man 
has  In  effect  reached  the  point  of  no  return 
in  the  necessity  to  continue  his  Intellectual 
evolution.  Unless  his  collective  mental  ability 
can  enable  him  reliably  to  predict  con- 
sequences of  his  actions.  It  is  possible  that 
he  may  provoke  his  own  extinction  or  at 
least  enormously  drastic  modification 
humanity 
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of 


Let  me  Illustrate  by  a  specific  speculation 


our  population  would  survive.  This  preferen- 
tial survival  of  the  most  foreslghted  com- 
ponents of  the  human  race  is  a  form  of  "self 
renewal"  for  human  evolution  that  my  In- 
tellectual conscience  does  not  allow  me  to 
face  complacently.  I  feel  an  obligation  to 
try  to  increase  the  probability  that  man's 
destiny  will  be  shaped  by  the  application  of 
intelligence  to  determine  realistic  goals  for 
human  progress  rather  than  by  forces  man 
has  let  get  out  of  control.  These  speculations 
about  man's  future  evolution  accent  my 
fears  that  contemporary  United  States  popu- 
lation trends  are  such  that  we  are  dispropor- 
tionately multiplying  the  least  foreslghted 
elements  of  our  population.  I  quote  a  para- 
graph from  a  published  paper  that  I  read  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences: 

"If  study  shows  that  ghetto  birthrates  are 
actually  lowering  average  Negro  intelligence, 
objectively  facing  this  fact  might  prevent 
a  form  of  genetic  enslavement  that  could 
provoke  extremes  of  racism.  I  feel  no  one 
should  be  more  concerned  with  this  possi- 
bility than  Negro  Intellectuals."  (Such  de- 
velopments could  negate  the  great  progress 
of  our  Negro  middle  class  that  I  estimate  Is 
growing  less  than  one  third  as  fast  as  the 
ghetto  component.) 

The  Inverted  liberalism  that  now  blocks 
attempts  to  reduce  the  environment-heredity 
uncertainty  Is  caused,  I  conjecture,  in  large 
measure  by  emotional  reactions  to  Nazi  his- 
tory. Our  founding  fathers  knew  the  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  Nazi  history  and  put  it 
m  the  First  Amendment.  It  Is  the  value  of 
free  speech,  not  that  eugenics  Is  Intolerable. 
Although  a  form  of  eugenics  has  been  In 
effect  In  Demark  for  30  years,  no  attempt  to 
gain  enlightenment  from  this  experience  has 
apparently  been  carried  out  by  federal  agen- 
cies, according  to  the  answer  to  my  letter 
to  you  of  September  21.  1966  prepared  by 
Dr.  R.  L.  Masland. 

I  evaluate  Dr.  Masland's  answer  to  be 
particularly  significant  since  It  was  he  who 
emphasized  to  me  In  a  letter  on  January  28. 
1965  that  much  might  be  learned  by  study- 
ing the  current  effects  of  eugenics  experi- 
ments Including  those  of  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark. In  his  1966  letter  Dr.  Masland  sug- 
gested that  genetic  aspects  might  be  under 
study  In  a  program  directed  by  Dr.  Otis 
Dudley  Duncan  at  the  Population  Study 
Center  of  the  University  of  Michigan;  a  tele- 
phone call  to  Dr.  Duncan  indicated  that 
genetic  factors  were  not  being  studied.  What 
other  than  entrenched  dogmatism  can  have 
kept  government  agencies  from  undertaking 
or  promoting  research  so  clearly  seen  by  Dr. 
Masland  to  be  relevant  to  gaining  slgiUficant 
insight  on  Important  population  quality 
problems? 

Two  programs  bearing  on  genetic  quali- 
ties have  come  to  my  attention.  Both  are 
now  In  the  status  of  having  been  disapproved 
after  evaluation  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  Both  appear 
to  me  to  be  worthwhile  and  relevant  pro- 
grams. One  Is  by  Professor  W.  A.  Kennedy, 
president  elect,  I  understand,  of  the  South- 
eastern Psychological  Association.  Kennedy's 
credentials  are  vouched  for  by  Professor 
Harry  Harlow  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
whose  competence  I  believe  to  be  unques- 
tionable. Harlow  Introduced  Kennedy's  paper 
at  the  last  spring  meeting  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  In  this  paper  Kennedy 
said: 

"A  second  limitation  is  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  scientist  of  the  consequence  of  work- 
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courage  a  purely  scientific  study  of 
"hereditary  aspects  of  our  national  hu- 
man quality  proble»is."  This  study  was 
urged  by  Dr.  William  Shockley,  Nobel 
laureate  in  physics  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity and  one  who  was  largely  responsi- 


have  extensive  shelter  facilities  that  would 
save  substantial  fractions  of  their  popula- 
tions from  death  from  world-wide  fallout 
In  the  event  of  an  unlimited  nuclear  war 
involving  "dirty  weapons  "  that  might  destroy 
the  preponderance  of  the  human  life  on 
earth.  A  much  less  substantial  fraction  of 


consistent  with  the 
current  national  climate,  which  is  that  in  a 
country  where  all  men  are  created  equal,  it 
is  a  blasphemy  to  investigate  differences. 
And  although  no  one  in  the  20th  century 
is  struck  dumb  for  blaspheme,  his  research 
funds  can  be  struck,  and  the  effect  is  the 
same." 
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Kennedy  Informs  me  that  the  st"^  ««  ^« 
was  undertaking  in  keeping  with  the  title  of 
his  paper  "Racial  Difference  in  Intelligence. 
Still  an  Open  QuesUon?"  no  longer  can  ob- 
tain support.  Poor  research  quality  or  en- 
trenched dogmatism?  w-„„„ht 
The  second  study  that  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Helen  B. 
Pryor   research  associate  In  pediatrics,  Stan- 
ford university  and  Dr.  Hulda  E.  Thelander, 
director.   Child    Development    Center,    Chil- 
dren's Hospital  of  San  Francisco.   (Dr.  The- 
lander last  year  received  an  L.L.D.  froin>»e 
University  of  Califcrnia  at  Berkeley.)   Their 
proposed  study  on  genetically  induced  phys- 
ical and  mental  handicaps  among  children 
did  not  find  support  at  H.E.W.  in  spite  of 
several  submissions,  they  Inform  me. 

The  study  appears  to  be  an  exploratory  step 
along  unmapped  research  paths  directly  rele- 
vant to  reducing  the  environment-heredity 
uncertainty  Ui  causing  mental  haJidlMps. 
The  disapproval  of  the  proposal.  Dr.  The- 
lander also  informs  me,  Is  in  keeping  with  a 
further  antlresearch  Influence  upon  those 
studies  for  which  she  has  succeeded  In  ob- 
taining non-government  support:  Records  or 
afBlcted  children  used  in  her  research  spe- 
cifically exclude  racial  Information  that  Dr. 
Thelander  Is  sure  would  contribute  to  re- 
ducing the  environment-heredity  uncer- 
tainty. 

I  would  appreciate  comments  from  your 
department  or  other  government  agencies 
relevant  to  our  understanding  of  and  research 
on  current  behavioral  genetic  trends  In  our 
population.  In  public  lectures,  at  Michigan 
State  university,  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity and  several  others  this  fall  and  win- 
ter I  plan  to  refer  to  the  concerns  of  this 
present  letter  and  to  my  previous  corre- 
spondence with  your  department  and  other 
eovernment  agencies  during  the  last  three 
years  I  intend  to  repeat  a  recommendation 
I  have  made  several  times  before,  most  re- 
cently in  a  letter  to  the  editor  sent  to  Time 
Magazine  In  regard  to  Its  recent  Essay  "Race 
and  Ability".  (Sept.  29): 

"Does  -nme  really  believe  that  the  'No  one 
knows'  sentence  of  Its  concluding  paragraph 
lustlfies  complacency  about  Ignorance  that 
may  lead  to  unwise  and  conceivably  harmful 
exiindltures  of  tens  or  hundreds  of  billions? 
With  reclal  strife  cvurently  Increasing  at 
probably  more  than  50%  per  year,  we  need  to 
reaffirm  one  of  the  best  American  traditions- 
search  for  truth  must  be  based  on  scientific 
probity  The  public  should  insist  that  our 
government  request  the  National  Academies 
of  Science  and  of  Engineering,  the  nations 
scientific  intellectual  conscience,  to  carry  out 
interdisciplinary  research  on  already  existing 
research  and  to  Invent  and  to  Initiate  pro- 
grams to  reduce  the  environment-heredity 
uncertainty  so  that  our  social  problems  will 
be  attacked  on  the  basis  of  objectively  estab- 
lUhed  facts  and  sound  methodology." 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  can 
appropriately  ask  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  undertake  such  a  program.  I  re- 
quest an  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you 
personally  my  reasons  for  making  this  rec- 
ommendation including  the  reason  for  em- 
phasizing interdisciplinary  aspects. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  Shockley. 


THE    LAW     MAY     ASSIST    IN    THE 
FIGHT  TO  STOP  POLLUTION 


ESCH 


HON.  MARVIN  L 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  11.  1969 
Mr    ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  areas  of  national  concern  over 
the  past  few  years  has  been  the  question 


of  pollution  of  our  air  and  water  re- 
sources. The  cleaning  up  of  our  lakes  and 
streams  and  the  purification  of  the  foul 
air  over  our  cities  will  take  billions  of 
dollars  and  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance of  all  levels  of  government,  of  cor- 
porations, and  of  private  Individuals. 

It  is  heartening  when  individuals  take 
an  interest  in  society's  problems  and  set 
out  to  take  some  action  to  correct  them. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  efforts  of  a  small  group  of 
George  Washington  University  law  stu- 
dents to  help  clean  up  the  air  here  in  our 
Nation's  Capitol.  I  do  not  prejudge  either 
the  specific  legal  action  which  they  ex- 
pect to  undertake  or  the  results  of  that 
action.  But  I  do  applaud  their  concern. 
The  cause  of  society  is  advanced  by  the 
efforts  of  such  individuals  to  correct  Its 

wrongs.  .,   •     1   J 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  uiciuae 
their  release,  as  covered  in  Washington 
area  papers,  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

THE  LAW  MAY   ASSIST   IN  THE  PlCHT  TO   STOP 

Pollution 
The  Washington,  DC.  area  bus  companies 
are  about  to  be  confronted  by  a  group  of 
George  Washington  University  law  students 
who  are  testing  the  practical  application  of 
the  law,  in  an  attempt  to  help  solve  the 
growing  problem  of  air  pollution. 

GASP  INC  (The  Greater-Washington 
Alliance  ti)  Stop  Pollution)  Is  a  non-profit 
corporation,  currently  being  formed  by  these 
eight  students  of  the  Law,  as  a  vehicle  to 
assist  in  the  Intensifying  struggle  to  abate 
au-  pollution.  The  first  target  of  this  group 
Is  the  DC.  area  transit  companies,  whose 
buses  It  Is  common  knowledge,  continuously 
spew  out  great  quantities  of  offensive  smoke 
and  gases  throughout  the  Washington  area 
streets. 

This  fiedgUng  corporation  received  its  im- 
petus from  a  seemingly  innocuous,  but  evl- 
dently  successful,  law  school  assignment.  A 
common  criticism  of  the  present  legal  cur- 
riculum Is  the  excessive  emphasis  on  ancient 
and  often  archaic  court  decisions.  Recog- 
nizing this  defect,  Professor  Arthur  S.  Miller, 
of  the  George  Washington  University  Law 
School  faculty,  made  a  radical  change  In  the 
presentation  of  his  Spring,  1969  semester  Ad- 
ministrative Law  course,  in  an  effort  to  make 
this  study  more  "relevant." 

All  61  students  In  this  administrative  law 
class  were  assigned  the  following:  "Assume 
vou  are  counsel  for  a  local  citizen's  organiza- 
tion, and  write  a  legal  memorandum  Identi- 
fying and  analyzing  the  alternative  legal 
actions  which  may  be  brought  by  the  citi- 
zen's group  in  order  to  force  the  D.C  area 
transit  companies  to  abate  the  air  pollution 
caused  by  their  buses." 

Having  completed  a  thoroughly  researched 
analysis,  eight  of  these  students- Elaine 
Bloomfleld,  Paul  Breltsteln.  S.  David  Fine- 
man.  Paul  J.  Gossens.  John  H.  Johnston, 
Joel  B  Miller,  Ron  Plesser.  and  John  S. 
Winder,  Jr.— readily  concluded  that  their 
efforts  could  serve  as  far  more  than  a  mere 
academic  exercise.  The  students  afe  now  co- 
ordinating their  individual  efforts,  as  well  as 
adding  some  scientific  data  essential  to  the 
complex  field  of  air  pollution,  and  will  soon 
commence  legal  proceedings. 

The  Initial  efforts,  like  the  major  portion 
of  the  primary  research,  will  be  directed  to 
the  administrative  remedies  available  from 
one  or  more  agencies  in  the  DC.  metropo  - 
tan  area,  such  as  the  Washington  Metrc^JOli- 
tan  Area  Transit  Commission,  having  Juris- 
diction over  DC.  buses  and  air  pollution. 
Falling  administrative  relief,  however, 
G  A  SP  INC.  has  Indicated  a  cle.ar  desire  to 
pursue  the  elimination  of  this  visible  source 
of    air    pollution    through    the   DC.    courts, 
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which  these  students  realize  will  require  fi- 
nancial assistance  as  well  as  help  from  at- 
torneys admitted  to  the  DC.  bar, 


THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
SOJOURNERS,  INC. 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 
Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body  the 
admirable  objectives  of  the  National  So- 
journers, Inc.,  and  to  quote  their  national 
president's  message  and  resolutions 
adopted  by  this  organization  at  their 
golden  anniversai-y  convention  in  July 
of  this  year.  I  am  sure  my  distinguished 
colleagues  will  find  much  inspiration  and 
food  for  thought  in  the  reading  of  these 
documents: 

President's  Message,  June  28.  1969 
1    General:  As  your  newly  Installed  Presi- 
dent   I  would  like  to,  first,  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  all  those  who  have  made  this 
possible.  It  U  with  a  deep  sense  of  humllli\ 
that    I    am    accepting    the    grave    respon- 
sibility for  guiding  the  destinies  of  Nation:;. 
Sojourners.  Inc.  for  the  ensuing  year.  I  trust 
with  God's  help  and  guidance.  I  will  be  able 
to  perform  the  many  duties  and  responslbl!- 
Itles  involved  In  this  most  Important  posi- 
tion  Due  to  human  frailty,  mistakes  are  apt 
to  occur  and  I  shall  appreciate  your  vlewin-^ 
in  fraternal  spirit  any  act  of  mine  concern- 
ing  which  you  may  hold  a  different  opinion 
It  is  my  sincere  desire  to  work  harmoniously 
with  evervone  and  I  wish  to  thank  all  of  the 
Brothers  "for  giving  me  this  opportunity.  As 
I  Indicated  In  my  Report  as  President  Elect 
I  have  concluded,  as  a  result  of  my  Uavel.» 
during  the  past  year,  that  there  exists  a  great 
need  for  National  Sojourners  provided  we  use 
our  military  leadership  training  and  back- 
CTOund  to  further  the  Purposes  of  the  Order 
In  the  furtherance  of  these  Purposes  we  mus' 
continue  to  emphasize  the  Bridge  of  Ligh' 
Program,    our    Americanism    Programs,    and 
last  but  not  least,  we  must  strengthen  our 
organization  at  the  local  level.  Included  Hi 
the  latter  area  we  must  emphasize  member- 
ship, local  programs,  local  projects,  and  our 
position   in   the   local   community    and    en- 
vironment. In  view  of  these  points  of  em- 
phasis, we  must  strive  to  make  National  So- 
journers the   militant   arm   of  Masonry.   In 
connection  with  this  effort,  there  are  a  few 
specific   matters  that   I  want  to  present   f. 
you  m  more  detail  this  morning. 

2    Area  and  Regional  Representatives:  On 
examining   the   existing   Area   and   Regional 
Representative   situation.    I   concluded   that 
certain  adjustments  should  be  made  to  pro- 
vide more  effective  coverage.  Under  my  plan 
there  will   be   15   Areas  and   55   Regions   l:i 
the  United  States,  Including  Puerto  Rico  and 
Canal  Zone  which  are  now  part  of  the  South- 
eastern Area.  In  addition,  there  are  11  Over- 
seas Regions.  A  breakdown  of  the  organlz.i- 
tional    structure    has    been    posted    on    the 
Bulletin     Board     and     will     be     pubhshoc 
in     the       July-August     Issue     of     The     So- 
journer.    A    copy    of    Procedural    Directive 
No    1    dated  1  July  1969.  was  sent  to  each 
Representative  at  the  time  of  his  aPPO*"*- 
ment.   Representatives   have   been   asked    to 
use  this  as  a  guide  for  the  coming  year    I 
want  to  thank  Brother  Koeckert  for  the  prep- 
aration of  this  Directive,  I  am  sure  It  will 
provide  great  assistance  to  the  Representa- 
tives   Representatives  have  been   appointed 
for  most  of  the  Areas  and  Regions^ -The  few 
remaining  vacancies  will  be  filled  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  I  will  expect  everyone  ac- 
cepting appointment  to  give  their  time  and 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  RENfARKS 

I  ami  asking  the  Chairman  of  the  Member- 
ship and  Expansion  Coaunltt«e  to  develop 
a  memorandum  to  be  published  in  The  So- 
journer setting  forth  the  memy  advantages 
of  Membership  in  Perpetiilty. 

7.  Americanism:  This  is  an  area  of  activity 
which  I  feel  should  continue  to  receive  our 
greatest  efforts.  It  is  In  the  development  of 
true  patriotism  and  Americanism  through- 
out the  Nation  that  Sojourners  must  be- 
come the  militant  arm  of  Masonry  if  we  are 
to  make  our  required  impact  on  the  Nation. 
The  Grand  Master  of  Masons  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  told  me  that  he  was 
counting  on  the  Sojourners  In  the  Com- 
monwealth to  carry  the  Americanism  Pro- 
gram for  the  Grand  Lodge.  I  have  succeeded 
in  getting  Brother  Bacharach  to  accept  ap- 
pointment as  Chairman  of  this  important 
National  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year.  I 
know  that  under  his  leadership  and  with 
the  Vice  Chairmen  continuing  to  serve  in 
the  four  major  areas,  our  program  In  Amer- 
icanism will  be  strengthened.  During  the  year 
I  hope  that  we  can  develop  programs  which 
will  "Prepare  for  '76"  and  aid  in  putting  God 
back  Into  the  school  system.  As  I  mentioned 
last  night,  I  think  one  of  the  basic  reasons 
for  the  present  youth  situation  is  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Christian  guidelines  provided 
by  the  Ten  Commandments.  After  the  re- 
moval of  prayer  from  the  schools,  the  young 
people  suffered  the  loss  of  proper  sense  of 
values  of  these  guidelines  in  shaping  their 
character. 

8.  The  Sojourner:  I  have  prepared  a  Memo 
for  Contributing  Editors  setting  up  Themes 
and  Deadlines  for  The  Sojourner  1969-70. 
In  addition  to  the  Messages  from  the  National 
President  and  the  National  Commander  of 
the  Heroes,  space  has  been  allotted  in  each 
issue  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer.  National 
Chaplain  and  Chairman,  Americanism  Com- 
mittee. In  addition,  special  space  allocation 
has  been  made  for  the  President  Elect  and 
each  of  the  Vice-Presidents  In  the  July-Au- 
gust issue.  In  order  to  encourage  more  mean- 
ingful articles  from  these  officers,  space  has 
been  allocated  in  only  one  other  issue  to 
each  of  them.  Articles  concerning  our  Pur- 
poses are  appropriate  at  any  time  and  may 
be  contributed  by  any  member.  Writings  by 
the  membership  is  particularly  encouraged. 
I  hope  all  members  will  feel  free  to  submit 
articles  for  publication.  I  wish  we  had  suf- 
ficient articles  submitted  that  we  would  have 
to  establish  an  editorial  board  to  screen  them. 
This  would  greatly  Improve  our  publication 
as  a  media  of  communication. 

9.  Communications:  One  of  my  greatest 
disappointments  as  President  Elect  has  been 
the  lack  of  communication,  not  only  among 

the  National  Officers  but  among  all  elements 
of  our  organization.  Everywhere  I  hear  the 
same  complaint:  I  wrote  him  but  I  have  not 
received  a  reply.  While  the  workload  Is  fairly 
heavy  on  a  few  Individuals,  most  of  those 
in  the  organization  do  not  have  too  many 
pieces  of  correspondence  to  take  care  of. 
Why  then  Is  It  so  difficult  to  get  a  reply? 
One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  reply  to  a  letter 
that  requires  a  quick  answer  is  to  scribble  a 
reply  on  the  original  letter  and  return  It  by 
the  next  mall.  If  all  will  think  of  the  Incon- 
venience caused  by  non-receipt  of  a  reply 
when  they  are  the  ones  looking  for  It,  then 
let's  do  unto  others  as  we  want  them  to  do 
unto  us.  I  want  to  go  on  record  right  now; 
if  I  fall  to  get  a  reply  from  one  of  the  ap- 
pointed officers  within  a  reasonable  time  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  logical  reason,  I  will  let 
him  know  about  it. 

10.  Bridge  of  Light  Program:  I  trust  that 
every  Chapter  and  every  individual  Sojourner 
win  actively  participate  In  this  most  worth- 
while program.  This  program  will  not  only 
Improve  our  Image  In  the  local  Masonic  en- 
vironment, but  will  advance  our  own  Pur- 
poses and  can  be  a  source  of  new  members. 
Now  that  we  have  available  the  Sojourner 
Roll   of   Honor,   at   a   small   cost   of   91    per 
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copy.  We  should  make  sure  that  a  copy  of  this 
Roll  honoring  outstanding  Masons  is  placed 
In  every  Masonic  Temple  In  the  Country.  On 
two  occasions  where  I  have  presented  copies 
to  Blue  Lodges,  the  reception  of  them  has 
been  most  appreciative.  In  connection  with 
the  Bridge  of  Light  Program,  care  must  be 
taken  to  ensure  that  when  an  invitation  to 
visit  a  Blue  Lodge  Is  accepted  a  respectable 
representation  Is  present.  Nothing  is  more 
discouraging  than  having  a  spteclal  night  set 
up  for  a  visit  and  then  only  two  or  three 
Sojourners  show. 

11.  Conclusion:  In  conclusion  I  want  to 
again  thank  all  Sojourners  for  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  me  to  serve  you  as  your  Na- 
tional President  during  the  ensuing  year. 
I  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  justify  the 
confidence  which  you  have  placed  In  me.  I 
feel  that  my  chief  responsibility  during  the 
coming  year  Is  to  assist  you  in  the  further- 
ance of  our  Purposes  and  to  be  your  repre- 
sentative with  other  organizations  who  have 
similar  purposes.  We  must  ever  strive  to 
strengthen  the  ties  of  affection,  promote  the 
prosperity  of  our  Order,  and  protect  its  unity, 
integrity,  and  strength  by  maintaining  the 
truest  fraternal  spirit.  I  shall  need  your  sym- 
pathetic and  understanding  Interest  and 
friendship.  I  am  counting  on  the  same  help- 
ful support  and  cooperation  which  you  have 
given  so  graciously  and  devotedly  to  my  pred- 
ec  'ssors. 

My  life  shall  touch  a  dozen  lives 
Before  this  year  Is  done; 
Leave  countless  marks  for  good  or  111 
Ere  sets  the  evening  sun. 

So  this  the  thought  I  always  wish. 
The  prayer  I  always  pray : 
Lord,  let  my  life  bless  other  lives 
It  touches  by  the  way. 

John  D.  BiLLiNCSLEr, 
Brigadier  General,  U.S.  Army,  Retired. 

National  President. 


Resolutions 
Note. — The  following  Resolutions  pre- 
sented at  the  49th  Annual  Convention 
(Golden  Anniversary)  of  National  Sojourners, 
Inc.,  held  at  Cocoa  Beach,  Florida  26-28  June 
1969  are  furnished  for  your  Information  and 
whatever  action  you  deem  appropriate: 

APPROPRIATE  RESPECT  TO  DEITY 

Whereas  our  great  nation  was  founded  on 
a  belief  In  God,  to  wit : 

The  Mayflower  Compact,  dated  November 
21,  1620,  written  by  one,  William  Bradford, 
second  governor  of  the  Colony  of  Plymouth, 
with  31  signatures  appended  thereto,  this 
document  being  one  of  the  earliest  produced 
during  the  American  quest  for  freedom  which 
culminated  in  the  United  States  of  America 
150  years  later,  and  which  states: 

"In  the  name  of  God.  amen.  We  whose 
names  are  underwritten,  having  undertaken, 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  advancement  of 
the  Christian  faith,  a  voyage  to  plant  the 
first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia, 
do  by  these  presents  solemnly  and  mutually 
in  the  presence  of  God,  and  of  one  an- 
other, .  .  ." 
and 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  dated 
July  4.  1776.  This  most  eloquent  statement  of 
the  American  creed,  drafted  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  signed  by  56  signatories,  states : 

"When,  in  the  Course  of  human  events,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  one  People  ...  to  as- 
sume among  the  Powers  of  the  earth,  the 
separate  and  equal  Station  to  which  the  Laws 
of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God  entitle 
them  .  .  ." 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  meet  and  right  that  thia 
legacy  should  pass  in  perpetuity  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  in  keeping  with  the  Pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  admonished  us  to  secure — for 
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the  general  welfare— the  blessings  of  such 
beliefs  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 

Whereas  Article  I  of  the  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  states  specifically  that.  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof.  .  .  ." 

Whereas  the  great  majority  of  American 
people  who  recognize  and  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  have  been 
caused  to  lose  a  right  and  a  liberty  by  a 
majority  of  one  (1)  via  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  said  majority  of  one  being 
a  person  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Madelyn  Mur- 
ray OUalr  who  Is  opposed  both  to  a  belief  In 
God  and  to  religion  and  who  Is,  at  this  very 
time,  establishing  a  center  for  the  study  of 
atheism  in  Austin,  Texas,  and 

Whereas  we,  as  Masons  and  National  So- 
journers, maintain  and  uphold  a  steadfast 
belief  In  God  .  .  .  that  God  must  motivate 
man  if  present  day  problems  are  to  be 
solved  .  .  .  and  that  God  Is  the  Supreme 
Architect  of  the  Universe, 

Let  It  therefore  be  resolved  that  National 
Sojourners,  Inc..  at  Its  49th  Convention  adopt 
as  one  of  its  programs  for  the  ensuing  year, 
the  petitioning  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to: 

(1)  Put  God  back  into  our  schools,  and 

(2)  Continue  appropriate  glorification  of 
the  wondrous  works  of  the  Supreme  Archi- 
tect from  the  far  reaches  of  outer  space  by 
our  astronauts,  and 

(3)  Asking  the  blessing  of  deity  In  all 
such  public  and  private  facilities  where 
deemed  appropriate  to  the  accomplishment 
of  all  reasonable  and  worthy  undertakings 

So  that  we  shall  henceforth  recognize  that 
God  is  part  of  our  daily  lives  and  activities 
and  not  merely  the  object  of  Sunday  wor- 
ship alone. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  as  this  project 
has  been  duly  adopted  by  Cape  Canaveral 
Chapter  No.  366  as  part  of  Its  Americanism 
program  for  1969,  the  same  having  the 
cognizance  and  wholehearted  support  of  our 
National  President  Elect,  Brother  John  D. 
BlUlngsley    (BG,   USA   Ret.). 

TO  ESTABLISH  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
SOJOT7HNEBS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  REPEATED 
VIOLATIONS  BY  SOME  PERSONS  AND  CROUPS 
OF  PERSONS  OF  THE  SACREDNESS  OF  THE 
ANTHEM  AND  COLORS  OF  OUR  NATION 

Whereas  the  Purpose  of  National  Sojourn- 
ers, among  other  fundamental  Items,  in- 
cludes the  following: 

■'PV)r  supporting  all  patriotic  aims  and  ac- 
tivities m  Masonry,  for  developing  true 
patriotism  and  Americanism  throughout  the 
Nation  ...  to  further  the  military  needs  of 
national  defense  and  for  opposing  any  In- 
fluence whatsoever  calculated  to  weaken  the 
national  security.";   and 

Whereas  our  National  Anthem,  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  and  our  National  Colors, 
"The  Stars  and  Stripes,"  are  emblematic  of 
the  history,  traditions  and  personality  of  our 
great  Nation,  the  United  States  of  America; 
and 

Whereas  organized  minorities  within  our 
country,  inspired  and  guided  by  enemies 
from  other  nations,  have  concocted  groups 
which,  under  the  protection  of  our  demo- 
cratic ways  of  life,  have  united  subverslvely 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  undermining  our 
democratic  system  of  government,  and  of  in- 
sulting and  desecrating.  In  the  most  dis- 
respectful manner,  those  glorious  emblems 
of  our  great  nation,  namely,  our  National 
Anthem  and  our  National  Flag;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  Puerto  Rico  Chap- 
ter No.  146,  National  Sojourners,  as  a  group 
of  true,  loyal  American  citizens  of  both  Span- 
ish and  American  ancestry,  are  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  antl-Amerlcan  act'vltles  of 
these  enemies  of  our  country,  both  at  home 
and  abroad;  and 
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Whereas  under  our  present  tax  laws  and 
law  enforcement  there  is  continued  disre- 
spect and  desecration  of  our  National  Em- 
blems, without  any  real  and  effective  puni- 
tive action  being  taken; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved :  that  Puerto  Rico 
Chapter  No.  146,  National  Sojourners, 
recommends : 

1.  The  revision  of  present  laws,  both  State 
and  Federal,  and  their  stricter  enforcement, 
and  the  enactment  of  new  laws  where  ad- 
visable, for  the  protection  of  our  National 
Emblems,  under  all  circumstances  against 
any  person  or  group  of  persons,  single  or  col- 
lectively, who  In  any  manner  Insults,  dese- 
crates or  uses  disrespectful  action  against 
these  emblems  of  our  Nation. 

2.  The  Inclusion,  In  such  laws,  of  punitive 
action  sufficiently  severe  to  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing to  those  who  might  be  planning  to  en- 
gage  in  any  of  these  desecrating  acts. 

Be  it  further  resolved :  That  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  National  Head- 
quarters of  National  Sojourners,  Inc.  to  be 
submitted  for  consideration  at  our  National 
Convention  In  Cocoa  Beach,  Florida,  In  June 
1969,  with  the  recommendation  that  same  be 
adopted  as  a  statement  of  the  sentiment  of 
all  National  Sojourners  throughout  the 
world,  and  that  upon  final  adoption  by  the 
convention,  a  committee  shall  be  appointed 
to  convey  the  purposes  of  this  Resolution  to 
the  appropriate  authorities  In  our  State  and 
Federal  Governments. 


AGAINST  THE  ENACTMENT  OF  LAWS  WHICH  IN- 
FRINGE UPON  THE  CONSTITtmONAL  RIGHTS  OP 
CITIZENS  TO  OWN  ARMS 


Whereas  the  Constitution  guarantees  to 
law-abiding  citizens  the  right  to  own  and 
enjoy  property;  and 

Whereas  thousands  of  such  citizens  derive 
pleasure  from  collecting  weapons  as  a  hobby 
or  using  them  for  target  practice,  and  some 
choose  to  possess  them  merely  for  protection 
against  housebreakers;  and 

Whereas  the  publicity  following  certain  as- 
sassinations and  other  violent  crimes  has 
dramatically  brought  to  the  forefront  the  les- 
son that  weapons,  like  personal  valuables  and 
money  generally,  are  not  Immune  from  being 
Illegally  obtained  through  robbery;  and 

Whereas  progress  reports  Indicate  that 
neither  the  crime  rate  nor  unlawful  use  of 
firearms  has  decreased  In  those  Jurisdic- 
tions which  have  adopted  so-called  gun  reg- 
istration laws;  and 

Whereas  current  proposals  for  national, 
state,  and  local  laws  that  would  further 
require  the  ownership  of  weapons  to  be  of- 
ficially recorded,  and  to  compel  payment  of 
license-fees  In  connection  therewith,  would 
Impose  additional,  discriminatory  taxation 
upon   the   persons   affected;    therefore   be   It 

Resolved  that  National  Sojourners  proclaim 
that  laws  should  be  repealed  that  Infringe 
upon  the  right  of  any  responsible  citizen  to 
own  firearms. 

SUPPORT  OF  ROTC 

Whereas  great  and  Injurious  harm  Is  be- 
ing done  to  our  beloved  United  States  of 
America  by  the  forces  of  evil,  the  instru- 
ments of  which  are  undermining  the  minds, 
morals  and  personal  Integrity  and  patriotism 
of  the  nation's  youth;  and 

Whereas  the  said  forces  of  evil  are  being 
abetted  In  their  evil  plans  by  the  red,  pink 
and  socialistic  leaders  in  the  colleges  In 
which  are  Included  many,  many  members  of 
the  faculties  and  the  esUbllshment,  and 

Whereas  the  attempts  by  the  taxpayers  of 
the  nation  to  teach,  train,  and  Inculcate  the 
traits  of  loyalty.  Integrity,  and  honesty  In  the 
colleges  and  universities  as  well  as  the  sec- 
ondary schools  through  the  medium  of  the 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  as  required 
by  law,  are  constantly  being  denigrated  by 
unpatriotic  faculty  members  and  adminis- 
trators; 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Na- 
tional Sojourners  In  annual  convention, 
1.  A  four-year  ROTC  program  be  a  required 
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Item  of  the  curriculum  of  each  and  every 
SUte  and  Federal  8upp<wted  university,  with 
credit  given  for  the  courses.  Failure  to  meet 
this  requirement  resulting  in  the  withdrawal 
of  all  Federal  aid  to  that  Institution. 

2.  The  present  Junior  ROTC  program  In  the 
high  schools  be  continued  and  failure  to  do 
so  by  any  school  would  require  that  all  Fed- 
eral funds  be  withdrawn  from  that  Institu- 
tion. 

3.  That  the  National  Sojourners,  Inc.  ac- 
tively and  vigorously  Insist  that  all  Federal 
aid.  Including  land  grant  privileges,  where 
applicable,  be  withdrawn  from  those  Insti- 
tutions where  ROTC  and/or  NROTC  or 
AFROTC  units  are  deleted  by  the  above  men- 
tioned forces  of  evil. 

Resolution  No.  31  as  listed  here  was  sent 
In  the  form  of  a  telegram  to  The  American 
Legion;  a  similar  telegram  was  sent  to  De- 
Molay   on   their   Golden   Anniversary. 

Greetings  to  the  American  Legion  on  the 
occasion  of  Its  50th  Anniversary,  from  Na- 
tional Sojourners,  Inc.,  which  Is  also  observ- 
ing Its  50th  Anniversary,  and  whose  purposes 
are  similar  In  numerous  respects,  with  many 
of  Its  members  also  Legionnaires. 

NATIONAL   HOLIDAYS 

Whereas,  proposals  for  National  Holidays 
are  from  Ume  to  time  made  In  the  name  of 
distinguished  American  citizens,  and 

Whereas  apparently  no  specific  statutory 
regulation' now  controls  the  designation  of 
such  Holidays,  and 

Whereas,  it  appears  proper  to  allow  the 
test  of  time  to  evaluate  and  prove  the  lives 
of  distinguished  Americans  worthy  of  such 
recognition.  .^   ^   „ 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved:  That  Na- 
tional Sojourners,  Inc.  in  Convention  assem- 
bled on  this  28th  day  of  June  1969  do  hereby 
urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
consider  the  enactment  of  legislation  re- 
quiring the  passage  of  a  period  of  at  least 
25  years  after  the  death  of  a  distinguished 
American  before  the  declaration  of  a  Na- 
tional Holiday  In  his  name  and  honor. 


ASTRONAUTS    PRAYER    ESSENTIAL 
TO    AMERICA 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Aug%ist  11,  1969 

Mr.  COLIilNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
America  faces  the  basic  concept  of  pray- 
er for  our  country.  Felix  R.  McKnlght, 
the  editor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
has  summed  the  issue  up  very  clearly. 
Madalyn  O'Hair  has  again  gone  to  be 
heard  by  the  Court.  This  time  she  is  ask- 
ing for  prayer  to  be  eliminated  on  the 
space  program. 

Many  great  laws  have  been  passed  dur- 
ing the  leadership  period  of  Speaker 
McCoRMACK.  but  the  most  important  res- 
olution of  all  was  when  our  House  in- 
scribed "In  God  We  Trust"  above  the 
Speaker's  head.  This  is  the  belief,  the 
conviction,  and  the  spirit  of  our  House. 
■We  believe  In  prayer  and  the  funda- 
mental light  of  eveiy  American  citizen 
to  pray. 

You  will  be  interested  in  reading  this 
excellent  analysis  by  Editor  Felix  R.  Mc- 
Knlght in  the  August  10.  1969,  Issue  of 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald: 

It  has  come,  in  recent  days,  to  the  same, 
aopropriate  question:  Will  the  courts  again 
tolerate  Mad.ilyn  Murray  O'Hair,  who  seeks 
the  peculiar  satisfaction  of  fighting  God? 

Is  it  conceivable  that  she  con  again  tight- 
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Or.  when  the  two  houses  of  the  Congress 
open  each  session  with  prayer  from  their 
chaplains.  Or,  when  governmental  Institu- 
tions such  as  military  installations  provide — 
with  protection  of  the  law — religious  facil- 
ities for  voluntary  worship. 

The  American  astronauts  have  their  rights 
to  worship,  whether  in  the  living  room  or  on 
the  moon.  And  the  American  people  expect 
those  rights  to  be  preserved — come  hell  or 
Madalyn  Murray  ©"Hair. 


Aiigust  12,  1969 


LOS   ANGELES    GROUP    ORGANIZES 
VETERANS  FOR  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALIFORNl.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Spealcer,  I  have  l)een  asked  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  work 
now  being  undertaken  by  a  Los  Angeles 
group  calling  itself  Veterans  for  Peace  in 
Vietnam.  While  I  am  not  familiar  with 
this  particular  organization,  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  give  consideration  to 
their  statement  of  principles  and 
purpose. 

Slowly  still  the  American  public  is 
becoming  aware  of  the  harsh  realities  of 
our  situation  In  Vietnam.  This  veterans' 
group  statement — by  men  and  women 
who  can  hardly  be  accused  of  "anti- 
American"  feelings — comes  as  another 
Indication  of  the  ever-growing  discon- 
tent with  American  activities  in  South- 
east Asia. 

I  believe  that  if  more  of  our  citizens 
are  made  aware  of  the  situation,  more  of 
them  will  object  to  the  discrepancies  be- 
tween historic  American  ideals  and  the 
policies  we  are  now  perpetrating  abroad. 

I  insert  the  principles  and  policies  of 
the  Veterans  for  Peace  In  Vietnam  In 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

A  Statement  or  Principi,*  and  a  Declara- 

TIOM    OF    PXTRPOBK,    VETBBANS    FOB    PEACE    IN 

Vietnam  and  Against  the  Wab 

We  are  men  and  women  who  have  served 
honorably  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  beileve  that  this  "con- 
flict" In  which  our  country  Is  now  engaged 
In  Vietnam  is  wrong,  vmjustlfiable  and  con- 
trary to  the  principle  of  self-determination 
on  which  this  nation  was  founded.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  activities  of  our  forces  in  Viet- 
nam are  directly  contrary  to  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  We 
believe  that  our  policy  In  Vietnam  supports 
tyranny  and  denies  democracy.  We  believe 
this  because  as  very  concerned  citizens  we 
have  investigated  and  researched  the  sub- 
ject. We  know,  especially  those  of  us  who 
have  been  there,  that  the  American  public 
has  not  been  told  the  truth  about  the  war  or 
about  Vietnam. 

We  know — 

That  Vietnam  is  one  country — historically, 
culturally  and  as  specified  In  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords of  1954. 

That  this  conflict  Is  basically  a  clvU  war. 

That  the  government  In  Saigon,  despite 
the  recent  "election".  Is  a  military  dictator- 
ship— supported  by  a  small  feudal  aristoc- 
racy, the  ARVN  officer  corps  and  half  a  mil- 
lion American  troops. 

That  the  majority  of  the  people  we  are 
fighting  In  South  Vietnam  are  South  Viet- 
namese, and  that  the  only  people  we  ara 
fighting  are  Vietnamese. 

That  the  primary  reason  for  our  military 


involvement  In  Vietnam  Is  the  wish  of  our 
economic  royalists  to  continue  to  exploit  the 
human  and  natural  resources  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

That  those  people  In  America  and  Vietnam 
who  are  harvesting  billions  of  dollars  in  per- 
sonal profits  from  the  "defense"  business  do 
not  want  an  end  to  this  war. 

That  the  basic  problem  In  Vietnam  is  not 
military — but  social,  economic  and  political; 
not  American — but  Vietnamese.  There  is  no 
militRry  "solution."  There  Is  no  "American" 
solution. 

We  beileve  that  If  the  American  people 
realized  this  they  would  Join  the  dissent  of 
the  millions  of  Americans  already  against 
this  war. 

We  believe  that  true  support  for  our  bud- 
dies still  In  Vietnam  Is  to  demand  that  they 
be  brought  home  immediately  before  anyone 
else  dies  in  a  war  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  did  not  vote  for  and  do 
not  want. 

We.  thereforo  and  hereby.  Join  together  «s 
Veterans  for  Peace  In  Vietnam  and  Vietnam 
Veterans  Against  the  War,  Los  Angeles  Area, 
for  the  specific  and  sole  purpose  of  ending 
our  imperialist  and  un-American  war  on  the 
people  of  Vietnam.  We  believe  this  to  be  the 
highest  patriotism. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  INCREASE   OR 
CHARITY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  minwesota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  march 
of  inflation  continues  to  take  Its  toll  of 
those  on  fixed  Incomes,  such  as  our  sen- 
ior citizens  who  are  receiving  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

Many  of  these  older  people  are  In  dire 
straits.  They  have  been  writing  to  me 
In  increasing  numbers,  not  merely  to 
complain  about  higher  prices,  but  to 
point  out  that  they  now  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient money  to  pay  for  taxes  or  rent, 
food,  and  clothing.  All  of  these  people 
worked  hard  to  earn  their  social  security 
benefits  and,  until  recently,  were  able 
to  make  their  meager  fimds  take  care  of 
their  minimal  needs. 

Now,  many  of  our  social  security  re- 
cipients are  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
asking  for  charity  In  order  to  have  suffi- 
cient food  and  clothing.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  I  consider  the  current  pro- 
posal for  a  V^a-percent  Increase  in  social 
security  benefits  to  be  completely  inade- 
quate. I  recommend  an  Increase  of  50 
percent  over  a  3-year  period  to  prevent 
our  older  people  from  having  to  seek 
charity. 

A  letter  appearing  In  Bernard  C. 
Meltzer's  column  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  August  2,  1969,  and  Mr.  Meltzer's  re- 
ply succinctly  state  the  problems  of  many 
of  our  senior  citizens. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  2,  1969 1 
High  Taxes  Hard  on  Old 
(By  Bernard  C.  Meltzer) 

Often  the  last  vestiges  of  Independence  and 
pride  disappear  when  old  folks  must  turn 
to  charity  to  keep  going.  Many  of  them  now 
are  being  turned  into  paupers  by  constantly 
increasing  real  estate  taxes.  The  letter  below 
is  a  "tear-jerker,"  but  it  typifies  the  thou- 
sands received  and  I  fe«l  tbe  story  must  be 
spread  on  the  record. 
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Q.  I'm  71,  my  wife  Is  68,  I've  raised  three 
children  who  have  presented  me  with  ten 
fine  grandchildren.  I  came  to  this  country 
as  a  boy  of  sixteen  and  am  proud  to  say 
I've  never  asked  for  a  penny  of  charity. 

Our  only  income  Is  from  Social  Security. 
After  we  pay  our  taxes  and  other  exi>enses, 
we  have  92  a  day  left  for  food  and  clothing. 
I've  Just  been  notified  that  the  real  estate 
taxes  are  going  up.  Next  year,  after  paying 
the  Increased  taxes,  we'll  have  $1.62  a  day. 

My  wife  and  I  literally  keep  track  of  every 
penny  now.  I've  just  told  her  that  next  year 
we  won't  be  able  to  make  It.  We'll  be  forced 
to  ask  for  charity.  My  68-year-old  bride  Is 
sitting  opposite  me  with  tears  rolling  down 
her  cheeks.  She  keeps  repeating,  "We've 
worked  hard  all  our  lives,  and  now  we've 
come  to  this." 

The  newspaper  said  that  Increased  taxes 
were  necessary  for  schools  and  higher  wages 
for  teachers.  I  raised  my  three  children  and 
paid  my  share  of  taxes  when  they  were 
going  to  school.  I'm  not  causing  the  prob- 
lems they  have  now-a-days.  Dont  I  have 
the  right  to  live  Just  the  same  as  school 
teachers? 

SICK  OF  IT  all 

A.  Every  month  I  receive  dozens  of  letters 
like  this.  They  are  postmarked  from  all  over 
the  nation.  'They  come  from  small  towns 
and  big  cities  alike. 

I've  published  this  heartrending  letter  to 
show  that  the  most  helpless  poverty  group 
Is  not  those  on  "welfare,"  but  the  old  folks 
past  their  working  days  who — in  the  sunset  of 
their  lives — are  being   turned   Into  paupers. 

With  over  $30  billion  of  federal  money  be- 
ing spent  on  a  program  to  help  the  so-called 
"poor,"  it  would  apF>ear  that  a  fraction  of 
this  money  could  be  set  aside  to  help  old 
folks  in  situations  like  this  who  want  to 
maintain  their  independence  and  dignity  and 
need  Just  a  little  help. 

Cases  like  this  move  me.  Often  111  write  a 
personal  letter  to  the  taxing  authority,  ask- 
ing for  consideration.  I'm  glad  to  report  that 
they  usually  will  find  a  regulation  or  reason 
(If  they  possibly  can)  to  make  an  exception 
for  the  old  folks. 

(A  realtor,  appraiser  and  engineer,  Bernard 
Meltzer  answers  questions  only  in  this  col- 
umn. His  address:  933  Crossicick  rd.,  Jenkin- 
tovm.  Pa.) 
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hundred  clock  hours  of  service  at  the  Center. 

Ten  pre-school  children  have  enjoyed 
twenty-six  days  of  association  and  instruc- 
tion by  two  university-faculty  wives. 

A  faculty  member  has  offered  in-depth 
counseling  with  a  twelve  member  family  of 
the  Frenchtown  community. 

The  Florida  State  University  chapters  of 
several  fraternities,  sororities  and  other  cam- 
pus organizations  have  put  In  thousands  of 
hours  on  work  projects,  camping  trips,  sight- 
seeing tours  and  organized  recreational  ac- 
tivities. 

Within  the  neighborhood  three  hundred 
children  and  youth  have  participated  In  our 
"Curbstone  Operation,"  Boys'  Club,  Cub 
Scout  Pack,  Boy  Scout  Troop  and  Girls'  Club 
programs.  The  parents  of  these  children  and 
members  of  several  civic  organizations  have 
met  Jointly  in  sponsorship  of  a  Women's  Club. 
Elderly  residents  of  the  area  are  being  as- 
sisted by  the  "Good  turn  dally"  projects  of 
the  scouts  and  scout  leaders. 

The  Center  supplements  the  fine  recrea- 
tion program  afforded  by  the  City  of  Talla- 
hassee and  complements  tbe  study  and  tu- 
torial opportunities  of  the  County  School 
System. 

Neighborhood  adults  are  developing  a  new 
sense  of  pride  in  themselves,  their  children 
and  their  surroundings. 

Many  donors  of  essential  equipment  are 
unknown  by  name,  many  others  contribute 
small  amounts  on  a  sustained  basic  and  large 
chunks  for  projects  like  uniforms  for  the 
scout  troop  and  cub  pack. 

An  essential  service  need  Is  met  when  in- 
terested persons  learn  of  city,  state  and 
county  facilities  which  are  better  qualified 
to  meet  their  needs. 

The  agency  affords  a  training  place  for 
interns  in  Education,  Social  Welfare.  Com- 
munity Organization.  Planning  and  Rec- 
reation. Further,  it  affords  hope  and  help 
for  city  youth  that  Self-Help  is  an  avenue 
open  to  them! 

The  Human  Resources  Clearinghouse.  Inc. 
was  chartered  at  Tallahassee.  Florida,  July  12. 
1966.  It  has  been  in  continuous  operation 
since  May  1966.  in  its  present  quarters  since 
September  1966. 


THE  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
CLEARINGHOUSE  STORY 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11.  1969 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  be- 
nevolent actions  of  the  Human  Resources 
Clearinghouse  of  Tallahassee,  Fla..  have 
been  brought  to  my  attention.  It  is  a 
project  worthy  of  note. 

The  Human  Resources  Clearinghouse 
is  developing  a  program  that  will  bring 
many  a  new  and  better  way  of  life.  I 
would  now  like  to  share  with  you  some 
information  on  what  they  are   doing: 

THE  Hu&iAN  Resources  Clearinghouse 
Story 

Human  Resources  Clearinghouse,  Inc.  hM 
enjoyed  tremendous  community  acceptance 
from  the  point  of  governmental  cooperation 
at  every  level  and  individual  and  organiza- 
tional support. 

From  two  hundred  and  sixteen  manhours 
on  a  Sunday  morning  breakfast  period  with 
neighborhood  children,  by  six  volunteers  to 
the  loan  and  donation  of  tools  and  equip- 
ment by  the  City  Manager's  Office,  we  have 
individual  volunteers  who  have  amassed  two 


RECENT  SOVIET  ACTIONS  DIRECT- 
ED AT  LIBERAL  SOVIET  WRITERS 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 


OF    INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  events  of  the 
past  few  weeks  indicate  that  we  are  once 
again  witnessing  the  use  of  Stalinistic 
tactics  by  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  repress  the  voices  of  opposition  and 
open  di^ussion  of  \aews.  The  latest  in  a 
series  of  attacks  against  Soviet  intellec- 
tuals occurred  last  week  when  several 
well-known  liberal  Soviet  writers,  includ- 
ing poet  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko,  novelist 
Vasily  Aksenov,  and  plaj'wright  Viktor 
Rozov,  were  dropped  from  the  editorial 
board  of  "Yunost,"  the  most  popular  So- 
viet literary  journal  for  young  people.  A 
fourth  member  of  the  "Yunost "  board. 
E.  B.  Vishnyakov.  was  reported  to  have 
"retired."  These  writers  were  dropped  be- 
cause of  their  outspoken  views  on  the  So- 
viet invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  Yevtu- 
shenko, the  most  popular  of  the  writers, 
was  removed  also  because  of  a  series  of 
poems  he  printed  recently  in  the  liberal 
magazine,  "Novy  Mir,"  about  a  trip  to 
Spain  in  which  he  criticized  his  attackers 
"from  left  and  right." 
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Another  prominent  Soviet  writer,  An- 
atoly  Kuznetsov  under  pressure  from  the 
Soviet  Government  recently  defected  in 
London.  Kuznetsov  created  a  Soviet  sen- 
sation with  his  1967  novel.  "Babl  Yar, " 
about  the  Nazi  massacre  with  Russian 
collaboration  of  thousands  of  Jews  in  a 
Ukranian  ravine.  Soviet  critics  accused 
liim  of  concentrating  too  little  on  the 
"historical  facts, '  and  pointed  out  tliat 
Russians  and  Ukrainians  also  were  killed. 
He  was  also  attacked  early  this  month 
by  a  Soviet  paper  for  his  new  novel  "Pire" 
in  which  the  paper  said  he  portrayed  So- 
viet workers  as  "cynics,  scoundrels,  self- 
seekers,  and  alcoholics."  On  defecting, 
Kuznetsov  said  that  not  one  of  the  books 
he  published  in  the  Soviet  Union  ap- 
peared as  he  wrote  it.  He  said  he  defected 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  leaving  behind 
his  wife  and  son,  because  the  censors 
there  permitted  nothing  except  praise 
for  the  Communist  system. 

These  recent  actions  are  illustrative  of 
the  Soviet  return  to  past  ways  after  a 
period  of  cautious  relaxation.  The  anti- 
intellectual  fervor  of  the  Stalinist  era 
returned  with  the  decision  5  years  ago  to 
arrest  the  writers  Andrei  Sinyvsky  and 
Yuli  Daniel  who  were  tried  and  con- 
demned to  years  at  forced  labor  in  Feb- 
ruary 1966.  Anatole  Shub  remarked  re- 
cently : 

The  Kremlin  bosses  have  turned  increas- 
ingly to  repression  and  reaction,  xenophobia, 
and  mystification.  They  appear  to  be  count- 
ing on  the  fear  and  prejudice  of  the  tradi- 
tional mob  of  Russia's  tragic  history,  and 
they  are  plunging  the  country's  finest  spirits 
into  despair. 

According  to  recent  reports,  the  So- 
viets are  alarmed  over  the  way  in  which 
the  United  States  outdistanced  them  in 
the  space  race.  The  United  States  made 
such  quick  progress  because  our  space 
program  is  completely  open  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, the  participation  of  scientists  and 
intellectuals  was  encouraged  and  re- 
ceived. The  Soviets  continue  to  shun 
open  discussion  for  the  cloak  of  secrecy 
even  when  it  prevents  or  inhibits  eco- 
nomic and  material  progress. 

The  most  distressing  aspect  of  this  sit- 
uation, however,  is  the  continued  denial 
of  the  most  basic  of  individual  free- 
doms— the  right  of  free  speech.  By  sti- 
fling such  dissent  or  expression  of  views, 
the  Soviet  leadership  is  rapidly  alienat- 
ing the  yoimger  generation.  The  "gener- 
ation gap"  grows  daily  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites,  as  Soviet  youth 
had  looked  forward  to  more  and  not  less 
liberalization  of  Soviet  restrictions  on 
iniblic  expression.  Pavel  Litvinov.  the 
grandson  of  former  Foreign  Minister 
Litvinov,  said  recently: 

It  is  up  to  my  generation  to  bring  about 
change.  I  recommend  to  those  of  my  gener- 
ation to  say  frankly  what  they  think.  If 
mass  protests  could  be  organized,  if  they  be- 
came known  in  the  West  and  gained  the 
support  of  foreign  Communists,  our  govern- 
ment would  have  to  take  accotint  of  It,  and 
this  would  produce  an  effect. 

I  am  fearful  that  if  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship continues  to  "closet"  the  intellec- 
tuals and  youth  and  prohibit  the  pub- 
lic expression  of  their  views,  even  more 
repressive  measures  may  be  resorted  to. 
This  spiraling  effect  is  reminiscent  of 
the  purges  of  the  Stalinist  period. 
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RESULTS  OP  DISTRICT  PUBLIC 
OPINION  POLL 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  Wisconsin 
IN  THE  HOUSE  <ip  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  i(Lugust  11.  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  more  than  25,000  sixth  district 
citizens  responded  to  the  public  opinion 
poll  I  mailed  to  ^very  household  in  the 
district  at  the  end  of  Jime.  This  is  far 
and  away  the  be$t  participation  rate  of 
any  poll  I  have  conducted.  Because  of  the 
higher  rate  of  response,  the  results  are 
much  more  signiflcant  than  if  only  a  few 
thousand  citizens  participated. 

Vietnam.  The  overwhelming  fact  re- 
vealed by  the  survey  is  that  in  every 
county  and  by  considerable  margins  the 
war  in  Vietnam  la  rated  the  most  impor- 
tant issue  facing  America. 

Pedepai  tax  reform.  Only  about  half 
asnany^tlzens  rated  tax  reform  as  the 
most  Important  isEue. 

Camptis  unrest  was  a  distant  third  in 
the  ranking  of  important  issues. 

Missile  defence — ABM — Just  barely 
nosed  out  farm  prices  for  fourth  place 
In  the  order  of  imi  )ortance. 


1.  How  would  you  rate  the  tb  Ptosidoiil  Nixon  is  doini? 

ExcellonL 

Good 

Fair 


Yos. 
No. 
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Parm  prices  was  a  close  fifth  in  the 
list  of  priority  issues,  districtwlde. 

Breakdowns  of  the  returns  revealed 
surprisingly  small  variations  in  the 
rankings  from  county  to  county  within 
the  seven  counties  of  the  sixth  district. 
In  only  two  counties.  Fond  du  Lac  and 
Calimiet,  did  the  results  show  a  differ- 
ence in  the  ordering  of  priorities.  In 
these  two  counties,  farm  prices  were 
rated  ahead  of  missile  defense  as  the 
fourth  most  important  problem. 

President  Nixon's  conduct  of  the  presi- 
dency was  rated  from  fair  to  excellent  by 
90  percent  of  the  district  citizens,  the  poll 
indicated.  Only  10  percent  said  Mr.  Nixon 
is  doing  a  poor  job.  Although  many  re- 
spondents noted  as  an  Oshkosh  woman 
did,  that  it  was  "sort  of  early  in  the 
game."  Mr.  Nixon  had  a  clear  majority  of 
56  percent  approving  his  actions  as  good 
or  excellent.  Strongest  support  came 
from  Green  Lake  County  with  69  percent 
good  and  excellent  ratings.  Washington 
and  Winnebago  followed  with  strong  58 
percent  retidings,  though  both  these 
counties,  gave  Mr.  Nixon  a  higher  than 
district  average  of  poor  ratings,  indicat- 
ing strong  difference  of  opinion  in  these 
counties. 

Ninety-seven  out  of  every  100  respond- 

|ln  p«rc«nt| 
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ents  in  the  districtwlde  poll  favor  an  in- 
crease in  the  personal  tax  exemption 
from  $600  to  $1,000. 

The  question  of  revenue  sharing,  as 
proposed  by  President  Nixon  in  his  Au- 
gust 8th  television  speech.  Induced  a  wide 
spread  of  opinion  and  revealed  imcer- 
tainty  as  to  the  fiscal  impact  and  local 
effect  of  such  a  new  departure  In  Federal 
fiscal  policy.  Coimtles  with  the  larger 
cities,  Winnebago — Oshkosh,  Neenah- 
Menasha  and  Sheboygan — Sheboygan  as 
well  as  Washington  County,  approved 
revenue  sharing  by  wide  margins.  Pond 
du  Lac  and  Ozaukee  Counties  also  ap- 
proved it.  Counties  with  least  concentra- 
tion of  population,  Calumet  and  Green 
Lake,  oppose  revenue  sharing  by  56-44 
and  65-35  respectively. 

The  district  gave  strong  backing  to  the 
proposal  to  make  the  Post  Office  into  a 
Government-owned,  self-supporting  cor- 
poration. Support  ranged  upward  from 
Calumet  County's  74  percent  to  Ozau- 
kee's 86  percent. 

Additional  random  comments  that  re- 
spondents were  encouraged  to  write  on 
the  survey  ran  heavily  to  "control  infla- 
tion" and  "law  and  order." 

The  complete  tabulation  of  the  results 
follows: 


Calumtt     Fond  du  Lac      Groon  Lako 


Ozauki*       Shoboyian      Washiniton       Winnobaio 


District 
avirait 


2.  Wkat  in  your  opinion  i '«  Mm  most  important  issues  (acint  Utii~ 

country? 

Federal  tax  retorni 

Wa»  In  Vtenam.. 

Farm  prices 

Missile  defense.. 
Campus  unrest.. 

3.  Do  you  lavor  an  increasi  in  tlie  personal  tax  exemption  trom  {600 

te  SI. 0007  ^ 

Yes 

No 

4.  Do  you  favor  revenue  Aarini  by  Uie  Federal  Government  with 
State  and  local  govern(  lents  with  no  strings  attacfied? 


5.  Do  you  support  the  prop<kal  to  make  the  U.S.  Post  Office  a  Govern- 
ment owned,  selt-supptrtlng  corporation? 


Yes. 
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37.0 

41.0 

2.0 


2.5 
1.9 

4.0 
4.8 

3.9 


99.0 
1.0 


44.0 
56.0 


74.0 
26.0 


18.0 
38.0 
32.0 
12.0 

13.0 
55.0 
21.0 
11.0 

10.0 

45.0 

36.0 

9.0 

12.0 
40.0 
37.0 
11.0 

10,0 
48.0 
27.0 
15.0 

13.0 
45.0 
28.0 
14.0 

2.1 
l.t 
4.1 
4.2 

3.5 

2.6 
1.5 
4.0 
4.1 
3.2 

2.4 
1.3 
4.2 
3.8 
3.7 

2.8 
1.7 
4.2 
4.1 
4.0 

2.3 
1.5 
4.8 
4.0 
3.5 

2.5 
1.4 
4.6 
4.1 

4.0 

97.0 
3.0 

89.0 
11.0 

97.0 
3.0 

99.0 
1.0 

95.0 
5.0 

99.0 
J.O 

51.0 
49.0 

35.0 
65.0 

55.0 
45.0 

59.0 
41.0 

61.0 
39.0 

65.0 
35.0 

75.0 
25.0 

83.0 
17.0 

86.0 
14.0 

78.0 
22.0 

75.0 
25.0 

76.0 
24.0 

14.0 
42.0 
34.0 
10.0 


2d 
1st 
5tll 
4111 

3d 


97.0 
3.0 


54.0 
46.0 


78.0 
22.0 


VICTORY 


HON.  ROBEjRT  V.  DENNEY 

OF    llEBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O^"  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I(Ir.  Speaker  on  August 
6,  1969,  the  President,  with  the  help  of 
Members  of  both  parties,  won  a  signifi- 
cant victory  in  trie  cause  of  peace.  The 
victory,  of  coursej  was  the  vote  that  in- 
sured the  developlnent  and  deployment 
of  the  Safeguard  anti-ballistic-missile 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  th(ere  are  those  who  are 
saying  that  the  vote  yesterday  was  a  de- 
feat because  of  thejcloseness.  But  they  are 
wrong.  There  can  be  no  defeat  when  an 
action  by  the  Coqgress  gives  the  Presi- 
dent something  he|  thinks  is  necessary  for 
the  security  of  th^  Nation. 

There  can  be  nol  defeat  when  an  action 
by  the  Congress  Strengthens  the  Presi- 
dent's hand  in  the  negotiations  for  peace. 


No,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote  was  a  vic- 
tory. Many  football  and  baseball  games 
are  won  by  just  one  point. 

A  victory  that  could  be  one  of  the  most 
significant  of  our  times.  This  vote  is  ad- 
ditional proof  that  in  this  country  we 
operate  under  the  rule  of  the  majority. 

Those  who  say  it  Is  otherwise  only 
damage  the  image  of  our  Nation's  lead- 
ers in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  only 
hurt  the  chances  for  eventual 
disarmament. 


WASHINGTON  WORKSHOPS  SEMI- 
NARS IS  VALUABLE  PROGRAM 
FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  15, 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  with  a  large  group  of.  high 


school  students  who  had  come  to  Wash- 
ington from  every  part  of  the  country 
to  participate  in  the  Washington  Work- 
shops Seminar  on  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Washington  Workshops  Founda- 
tion, a  private  nonprofit  educational  or- 
ganization, has  been  conducting  these 
seminars  for  2  years  now.  Five  2-week 
seminars  are  being  offered  this  summer. 
The  program  is  open  to  every  high  scliool 
student  of  every  background.  A  number 
of  this  year's  students  participated  in  the 
congreissional  seminars  with  scholai-ship 
assistance  from  the  Washington  Work- 
shops Foundation  and  local  businesses 
and  community  organizations.  Through- 
out this  summer  nearly  1,000  young 
Americans  will  have  come  to  Washington 
to  study  their  Government  firsthand. 

I  enjoyed  my  meeting  with  students 
participating  in  the  July  11-July  22 
seminar.  I  was  impressed  by  their  aware- 
ness of  national  issues  and  their  com- 
mitment to  building  a  better  America. 

The  Washington  Workshops  Founda- 
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tion  is  performing  a  valuable  service  by 
giving  young  people  a  chance  to  learn 
firsthand  about  their  Government,  and 
to  have  a  dialog  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  Senators.  I  commend  a  series 
of  questions  and  answers  on  the  Wash- 
ington Workshops  program  to  my  col- 
leagues. 


TREATMENT  CENTERS  NEEDED 
FOR  TEENAGE  DRUG  ABUSERS 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  aware  that  a  drug  abuse  pi-oblem 
exists  within  the  ranks  of  the  youth  of 
our  Nation. 

To  some,  this  alleged  "problem"  has 
been  blown  all  out  of  proportion,  and  is 
confined  primarily  to  the  so-called  dregs 
of  society.  They  would  solve  the  problem 
swiftly  and  severely,  by  "tossing  the 
bums  in  jail  and  throwing  away  the 
key." 

Those  among  us  who  have  studied  the 
problem  in  depth,  however,  know  that 
it  is  far  more  serious  and  not  confined 
to  a  few — nor  Is  it  dealt  with  in  such  a 
simplistic  and  punitive  manner. 

Getting  valid  statistics  on  this  teenage 
drug  "cult"  is  extremely  difficult.  Yet, 
some  facts  do  stand  out  clearly.  The 
number  of  teenage  drug  users  is  rising  at 
an  alarming  rate ;  the  age  level  is  getting 
lower;  amphetamines  and  barbiturates — 
in  additional  to  marihuana — are  being 
experimented  with  on  a  wide  scale;  and, 
the  abusers  increasingly  are  the  product 
of  middle-  and  upper-class  families.  In 
fact,  educators  and  public  health  officials 
report  that  students  today  are  getting 
their  first  exposure  to  drugs  as  early  as 
the  sixth  grade. 

One  southern  California  high  school 
district  last  year  expelled  211  of  its 
17,000  students  for  using  drugs,  while  an 
extensive  survey  at  a  northern  California 
high  school  revealed  that  three-fourths 
of  the  seniors  said  they  had  friends  who 
smoked  pot. 

The  spread  of  this  cancerous  habit  is 
reflected  even  more  dramatically  by  fig- 
ures compiled  by  California's  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Statistics.  In  1966,  the  bureau 
reports,  5,355  youths  under  18  were  ar- 
rested for  drug  offenses,  but  the  arrests 
jumped  nearly  three  times  in  1967  to 
14,760.  Of  the  latter,  18.7  percent  were  18 
years  old;  36.6  percent  were  aged  17; 
24.6  percent  were  16;  12.9  percent  were 
15.  and  7.2  percent  were  only  14  years 
old  or  younger.  One  shudders  to  guess 
at  the  number  of  teenage  users  who  are 
not  arrested. 

While  these  figures  do  reflect  only  the 
situation  in  California,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  they  are  indicative  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  many  parts  of  the  Nation — 
and  not  merely  in  metropolian  centers. 

The  point  is,  we  have  a  problem  of 
growing  proportions.  This  cannot  be 
denied  nor  ignored. 

If  we  were  a  barbaric,  or  even  a 
medieval  society,  it  would  be  relatively 
easi  to  succumb  to  "jailing  the  bums 
and  throwing  the  keys  away."  We  are 
not — and  we  cannot. 
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We  are  dealing  with  the  lives  of  young 
Americans  who  have  the  potential  for 
many  years  of  productive  lives  ahead  of 
them.  It  is  our  responsibility  as  matuie 
adults  and  legislators  to  find  the  means 
by  which  these  lives  can  be  salvaged  and 
their  potential  attained. 

First,  we  must  cut  off  the  supply  of 
illicit  drugs,  and  thereby  dry  up  the 
source  of  the  problem.  I  have  introduced 
three  bills  aimed  specifically  at  strength- 
ening the  weakest  links  of  our  protective 
chain. 

Second,  we  must  educate  our  young 
people  about  the  real  and  serious  dangers 
of  drug  abuse.  The  Drug  Abuse  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1969,  which  I  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  strongly  endorse,  will  pro- 
vide the  type  of  educational  programs 
that  are  so  vitally  needed. 

And  third,  we  must  establish  medical 
facilities  to  which  young  people  can  turn 
with  confidence  for  professional  guidance 
and  rehabilitation. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide just  that  kind  of  treatment  centers. 
This  latest  measure  would  amend  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
to  authorize  project  grants  to  help  fi- 
nance the  establishment  of  drug  abuse 
treatment  centers  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools,  as  well  as  other  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. These  grants  would  help  offset  the 
costs  of  construction,  as  well  as  provide 
funds  for  operation,  staffing,  and  main- 
tenance. 

Establishing  these  outpatient-type 
centers  in  the  public  schools  would  make 
them  readily  accessible  to  teenagers  in  an 
environment  in  which  they  can  have  con- 
fidence. This  is  of  crucial  importance,  for 
early  treatment  of  drug  abuse  problems 
greatly  enhances  the  prospects  for  quick 
and  complete  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  drug  abuse  among  teen- 
agers is  a  special  problem  that  requires 
a  different  approach  from  that  followed 
for  adults.  This  bill  Is  tailored  to  meet  the 
imique  needs  of  these  teenagers.  These 
yoimg  people  must  be  helped  profes- 
sionally before  they  are  beyond  help.  We 
can  do  no  less  for  the  future  oi  America. 
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cided  to  take  a  keen  "inside**  look  into 
their  Government  this  summer  with  the 
hope  that  increased  knowledge  of  the 
practical  will  aucrment  their  academic 
perspective  from  the  campus.  Tliey  have 
chosen  to  learn  and  participate  rather 
than  blindly  confront.  They  are  capable 
young  men  and  women  who  wish  to  serve 
and  contribute  in  a  significant  way.  I  call 
on  all  of  us  to  listen  to  them,  use  their 
talents,  and  welcome  their  participation. 
Here  are  their  names,  and  where  they 
are  working : 

Joan  Alano,  Department  of  Interior,  Public 
Information. 

Maddle  Blviefleld,  OfBce  of  Education. 

William  Broydrlclt.  HUD,  International 
Training. 

Eliot  Burg.  Elxecutlve  Intern — HUD. 

Stanley  Chess.  The  Washington  Poet. 

Robert  Ellison,  Equal  Employment  Com- 
mission. 

Allison  Ferris.  AID. 

Eric  Freedman.  Dept.  of  Transportation. 

Louise  Portmann,  National  Capital  Hous- 
ing Authority. 

Jonathan  Oellman.  Executive  Intern — Civil 
Service  Comm. 

Abigail  Glnzberg,  Institute  for  Creative 
Studies. 

Steven  Goldstein,  Advisory  Comm.  on  In- 
tergovernmental Rel. 

Jay  Goodwin,  Congressman  William  Pitts 
Ryan. 

Wendy  Gordon.  Office  of  Education. 

Joan  Handler.  HEW,  Social  RehablllUtlon 
Services. 

Deborah  Huffman.  The  Washington  Poet. 

Dale  Kesten,  House  Republican  Conference. 

Bernard  Leiiand,  NASA. 

Stuart  Lemle.  Senator  Jacob  Javlts.     ^^^ 

Kenneth  Levlne,  Executive  Intern — HEW. 

Steven  Levy,  Democr&tlc  National  CDmmlt- 

tee. 

Jeffrey  Llddle,  Congressman  Philip  Burton. 

Kenneth  Lowensteln,  Senator  Charles  E. 
Goodell. 

Thea  Kerman.  Congressman  Marvin  Esch. 

Lorraine  Mandel,  Senator  Jacob  Javlts. 

Alien  Miller,  Congresswoman  Martha  Grif- 
fiths. 

Christine  Mumma.  AID,  Brazilian  Affairs. 

Susan  Nelson.  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission. 

Noonan,    Congressman    Charles    H. 


CORNELL 


INTERNS    IN 
TON,  D.C. 


WASHING- 


Peacock,     Institute     for     Creative 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  report  some  good  news  from 
Cornell  University  of  Ithaca,  NY.— in 
the  form  of  42  Cornell  students  serving 
as  interns  this  summer  in  a  wide  range 
of  congressional  offices,  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies,  and  news  media. 
It  is  not  without  pride  that  I  cite  these 
conscientious,  curious,  and  bright  Cornell 
students  as  w<ill  as  their  counterparts 
participating  In  and  obsernng  govern- 
mental operations  all  over  the  country — 
in  local,  county.  State,  and  Federal  levels. 

Their  presence  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
while  presenting  a  challenge  to  each  one 
of  them,  also  presents  a  challenge  to  each 
one  of  us,  full-time  participants,  in  the 
operation  and  gviidance  of  American 
Government.  Tliese  students  have  de- 


Paula 
Wilson. 

Carol 
Studies. 

Marlon  Penn,  Nader's  Raiders. 

Ronald  Ravllcoff,  Advisory  Comm.  on  Inter- 
governmental Rel. 

Allen  Riley.  Offlce  of  Education. 

Cynthia  Ruslck.  Institute  for  Creative 
Studies. 

Murem  Sakas,  Democratic  Study  Group. 

Marilyn  Tabor,  Senator  Edward  Kennedy. 

Amy  Veranth,  House  Republican  Con- 
ference. 

Nancy  Wallack.  Offlce  of  Education. 

Eric  Weiss,  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

Anthonv  White,  Teacher  Corps. 

Michael  Wolf,  Dept.  of  Justice,  Civil  Rights 
Division. 

Howard  Zalkln,  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

I  might  add  that  I  have  had  two 
interns  of  my  own  again  this  summer.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  the  most  significant 
exchanges  between  us  have  involved  a 
discussion  of  the  assumptions  upon  which 
we  base  our  actions. 

I  must  admit,  for  example,  that  the 
shadow  of  the  great  depression  of  the 
1930's.  evoked  most  recently  by  the 
recession  of  the  late  1950s,  does  not  leave 
me  with  the  same  miconditlonal  confi- 
dence In  our  economy  that  many  college 
students  of  today  profess.  I  realize  that 
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this  difference  in  premises  leads  us  to 
different  conciiisions. 

At  the  same  time,  an  awareness  of  the 
difference  per*iits  a  dialog  that  can 
create  something  positive.  Too  often  we 
have  seen  atteqipts  to  bridge  the  alleged 
generation  gad  that  are  merely  voices 
speaking  past  one  another,  each  thinlc- 
ing  that  it  haj  responded  satisfactorily 
to  the  inquiries  of  the  other  when  it 
has  only  satisfied  itself.  This  causes  both 
parties  to  feel  that  they  have  encoun- 
tered Irreconcilable  differences. 

It  is  well  kn<iwn  that  the  response  to 
impossible  situations  in  this  day  and 
age  is  radicalism.  Indeed,  Hannah 
Arendt,  in  '  Th(i  Origins  of  Totalitarian- 
ism." has  pointed  out  that  such  a  sense 
of  irreconcilability  is  a  prerequisite  for 
the  foundation  of  mass  movements.  I  do 
not  mean  to  aiy  that  there  may  be  a 
Hitler  in  our  future,  but  I  do  think  it 
possible  to  exacerbate  the  present  ills  of 
our  society  by  teing  so  preoccupied  with 
S3miptoms  that  we  do  not  take  the  time 
to  proUe  for  ar  understanding  between 
ourselves,  and  jerhaps  one  day  a  cure 
in  the  process. 

What  the  int;m  program  tries  to  do, 
I  think,  is  to  show  the  college  student 
that  his  Impatie  nee  need  not  be  equated 
with  impotence]  I  am  still  not  ready  to 
let  my  hair  intlerfere  with  my  vision — 
indeed,  I  have  aot  enough  hair  left  to 
try — but  I  have  seen  changes  in  5  years 
that  I  would  ndt  have  predicted  at  the 
time.  With  enough  positive  enthusiasm, 
the  cure  of  'one  day"  need  not  entail 
a  millennium. 


PENNSYLVA^^[f^  GOVERNOR  SHAF- 
ER  CALLS  IMPORTANT  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   MINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.]  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON^  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  plans  for  a  3-day  CSovernor's 
conference  on  wkter  pollution  control  to 
be  held  at  the  Penn-Harrls  Motor  Inn, 
Camp  Hill.  October  1,  2.  and  3,  were  an- 


today 


by    Gov.    Raymond    P. 


nounced 
Shafer 

More  than  500  conservationists,  indus- 
trial representatives,  technical  experts, 
legislators,  and  government  oflBcials  at 
all  levels  are  exbected  to  attend. 

Fox.  Pittsburgh,  chair- 
man of  the  GovMTior's  Science  Advisory 
Committee,  will  «rve  as  chairman  of  an 

committee, 
the  third  in  a  series 
of  annual  meetings  announced  by  the 
Governor  to  cov(  r  the  entire  field  of  en- 
vironment, will  liave  as  its  theme  "Ex- 
ploring the  Ga4— Regulation  or  Man- 
agement?" 

Governor  Shafer  will  deliver  the  key- 
note address,  U.I  5.  Secretary  of  the  In- 

Hickel  will  speak  at  a 
banquet  Thursday  evening.  The  Gover- 
nor said: 


18-man  steering 
The  conference 


confers  nee 


This  is  a 
tentlon  on  critical 
In   the  Commonwealth 
Ideas  from  many 


designed  to  focus  at- 

water  pollution  problems 

and   to  obtain   new 

^Intfi  of  view  to  produce 
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urgently  needed  solutions.  In  addition,  we 
hope  to  stimulate  better  cooperation  in  water 
quality  management. 

Through  various  work  groupts  and  a  final 
session  devoted  to  summarizing  Important 
ideas,  we  will  be  better  able  to  move  forward 
with  the  task  of  protecting  the  quality  of 
the  Commonwealth's  more  than  50,000  miles 
of  rivers,  streams  and  l^es. 

Pennsylvania's  increasing  population,  ex- 
panding Industry  and  our  rapidly  develop- 
ing tourist  trade  make  it  imperative  that  we 
step  up  our  efforts  of  preventing  further  pol- 
lution and  reclaiming  and  restoring  to  a 
clean  unpolluted  condition  every  stream  and 
lake  in  our  Commonwealth. 

Conference  sessions  will  involve  the 
legal  aspects  of  water  pollution  control, 
adequate  regulatory  personnel,  reglonal- 
ization  and  comprehensive  plaiming,  the 
impact  of  citizens'  groups  and  the  proper 
utilization  of  water  as  a  natural  resource, 
according  to  the  Governor. 

Named  to  serve  with  Dr.  Fox  on  the 
steering  committee  are: 

Robert  J.  Bielo,  executive  director. 
State  fish  commission ; 

Henry  Brown,  president.  Keystone  Bi- 
tuminous Coal  Association,  Harrisburg; 
John  T.  Carson,  director  of  the  Di- 
vision   of    Natural    Resources    for    the 
Bucks  County  Planning  Commission; 

Dr.  H.  Beecher  Charmbury.  State  sec- 
retary of  mines  and  mineral  industries; 
Charles  Lee  Decker,  secretary.  Penn- 
sylvania State  Association  of  Boroughs, 
Camp  Hill; 

H.  Bruce  Gerber,  chief  sanitary  engi- 
neer, Gannett,  Fleming,  Corddry,  &  Car- 
penter. Inc..  Mechanicsburg ; 

Dr.  Maurice  K.  Goddard,  State  secre- 
tary of  forests  and  waters: 

Carmen  Guarino,  president.  Water 
Pollution  Control  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Philadelphia; 

Arthur  Harris,  executive  director. 
Three  Rivers  Improvement  &  Develop- 
ment Corp..  Pittsburgh; 

Mrs.  Edna  Isenberg.  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Pennsylvania,  State  College; 

Eugene  T.  Jensen,  regional  program 
director.  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  Charlottesville,  Va.; 
John  F.  Laudadio.  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen's  Clubs,  Jeannette; 
Franklin  H.  Mohney,  executive  vice 
president,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Mining  As- 
sociation, Harrisburg; 

Jack  Sheffler.  member.  State  sanitary 
water  board.  DuBois; 

J.  Edwin  Slupecke,  executive  director, 
Pennsylvania  Municipal  Authorities  As- 
sociation, Harrisburg; 

Fred  Speaker,  attomey-at-law.  Har- 
risburg; 

William  Tipton,  secretary.  Pollution 
Abatement  Committee,  Pennsylvania 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and, 

William  Wilt,  chairman.  Joint  Legis- 
lative Air  and  Water  Pollution  Control 
and  Conservation  Commission,  Holli- 
daysburg. 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS:   WHAT  IS  THE 
QUESTION? 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  July  25  New  York  Times  carried  an 


article  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger  under  a  Parts 
dateline.  Assessing  the  effects  of  the 
Apollo  11  lunar  landing  from  a  European 
point  of  view  Mr.  Sulzberger's  article  is 
one  more  indication  that  the  importance 
of  the  manned  space  flight  program 
transcends  the  many  scientific  and  tech- 
nological gains  that  are  being  achieved 
and  goes  directly  to  the  daily  lives  of 
people  thioughout  the  world.  I  com- 
mend this  thoughtful  article  to  the  read- 
ini,'  of  my  colleagues  and  the  general 
public: 

Foreign   Affairs:    What   Is  the   Qdestion? 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

P.vRis. — Apollo's  most  immediate  terrestrial 
spin-off  was  the  renewal  of  faith  In  the 
United  States  by  Europeans  and  the  renewal 
of  self-confidence  by  the  Americans  them- 
selves. The  long,  bedraggled  drift  Into  aim- 
lessness  would  seem  dramatically  to  have 
bseii  reversed. 

There  Is  no  way  of  measuring  such  a  sud- 
den switch  nor  even  of  defining  the  reasons 
for  it.  and  yet  one  does  not  need  to  be  a 
psychologist  to  recognize  its  reality.  Euro- 
peans had  become  bewildered  by  America's 
evident  bewilderment  and  increasingly  maso- 
chistic insistence  on  self-denlgratlon.  Now 
this  has  l>een  swept  away  In  one  enormous 
rocket  blast. 

Less  overwhelming  events  have  in  the  past 
served  to  purify  humanity.  Admiral  Morison 
wrote  of  the  moment  when  Colimibus  em- 
barked on  his  aimless  but  crucial  voyage: 
"Most  men  in  Western  Europe  felt  exceed- 
ingly gloomy  about  the  future."  An  aston- 
ishingly similar  mood  gripped  the  Occident 
ten  days  ago. 

PUZZLEMENTS    PAST 

Code  words  were  used  to  confuse  profound 
issues  and  among  these  "Vietnam"  was  para- 
mount. It  expressed  not  only  grim  bewilder- 
ment with  a  new  kind  of  war  but  puzzle- 
ments over  U.S.  urban  development,  the 
distress  of  overheated  students  with  no  place 
to  go.  the  perplexity  of  atavistic  race  rela- 
tionships and  the  fear  above  all  of  fear  Itself. 

The  fact  that  two  men  stepped  out  on  the 
moon's  pristine  surface  in  full  view  of  a 
fifth  of  humanity  had  poetic  and  philo- 
sophical significance  which  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  computers.  Suddenly  men  were 
flushed  by  a  common  feeling  of  pride,  sens- 
ing that  a  limitless  era  of  accomplishment 
had  been  opened  to  the  lunar  threshold. 

SMALLER    YET    BIGGER 

All  of  a  sudden  mankind  feels  both  smaller 
and  bigger  and  it  is  a  giddy  experience.  He  is 
smaller  when  he  regards  vast  galactic  dis- 
tances which,  huge  as  they  are.  can  no  longer 
be  dismissed  as  infinite.  But  he  is  also  pat- 
ently bigger  in  recognition  that,  as  in  the 
first  g^reat  human  age  of  discovery,  magni- 
ficent new  frontiers  loom  as  invitations  to 
his  ingenuity  and  courage.  Precisely  this  phe- 
nomenon accompanied  the  Renaissance  era. 

Americans  had  been  subsidizing  into  a 
quagmire  of  doubts  symbolized  by  Viet- 
nam. A  vast  guilt  complex  gradually  choked 
the  world's  most  powerful  and  weathly  na- 
tion: guilt  because  it  was  big  and  rich,  guilt 
because  it  was  at  war.  guilt  because  it  could 
not  win  that  war.  guilt  because,  with  all  its 
fat-dripping  prosperity  and  legacy  of  dreams, 
it  was  unable  to  create  Utopia  on  efo-th. 

Psychological  tremors  originating  Inside 
America — which  traditionally  represents  a 
European  dream — spread  to  this  continent, 
stirring  uncertainty  and  gloom.  These  old 
lands  are  wise  enough  to  know  their  own 
strength  has  ebbed  and  that  their  future 
free  existence  largely  depends  upon  the 
friendship  and  resolution  of  their  trans-At- 
lantic offspring.  When  both  of  these  were 
obscured  by  self-doubts,  democracy  Itself 
began  to  waver. 

Part  of  this  phenomenon  could  be  seen 
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expressed  in  the  anger  of  students  Inade- 
quately prepared  for  prospecte  that  did  not 
please  them  by  people  whose  deeds  they 
didn't  respect.  Part  of  It  could  be  seen  In 
discontent  with  prevailing  Ideological  sys- 
tems, a  discontent  whose  bitterness  was  en- 
hanced by  lack  of  Ideas  for  any  substitute  sys- 
tems. And  part  of  it  could  be  seen  In  what  is 
called  the  generation  gap,  a  huge  mistrust 
of  youth  for  age,  of  inexperience  for  expe- 
rience, of  what  Is  hip  for  what  U  square. 

Strangely  enough  the  door  to  hope  has 
been  opened  by  the  very  acme  of  squaredom, 
three  middle-aged  American  technicians  of 
magnificent  courage  and  very  little  color, 
whose  curt,  pragmatic  language  under  stress 
was  the  very  antithesis  of  the  flamboyance 
youth  fancied  that  It  craved. 

NEW    AGE,    NEW    POETRY 

Apollo's  adventures  have  demonstrated 
that  discipline  Intellectual  precision  and  a 
willingness  to  work  together  within  existing 
social  frameworks  produce  the  forward  leaps 
man  can  now  anticipate.  Anarchy,  luxuriating 
In  self-Indulged  isolationism  and  lost  In  ro- 
mantic reverie  cannot  produce  the  diamond- 
hard  poetry  this  age  demands. 

It  is  already  apparent  that  America's  faith 
has  been  renewed  and  refreshed  and  that  this 
exhilarating  phenomenon  has  been  greeted 
with  a  surge  of  admiring  relief  by  Amerl- 
Ica's  friends  abroad. 

Why.  we  know  not.  As  Gertrude  Stein  lay 
dying  she  turned  to  those  around  her  and 
asked:  "What  Is  the  answer?"  Hearing  no 
reply,  she  then  asked:  "If  so.  what  is  the 
question?" 

WIDOW  OF  REISTERSTOWN  LIEU- 
TENANT ACCEPTS  DISTIN- 
GUISHED SERVICE  CROSS 
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noted  that  "his  radio  message  prevented 
other  convoy  vehicles  from  being  ambushed 
and  caused  reinforcements  to  be  Immedi- 
ately dispatched  to  the  battle  site. 

"His  extraordinary  heroism  and  devotion 
to  duty,  at  the  cost  of  his  Ufe.  were  in  keep- 
mg  with  the  highest  tradition  of  the  mili- 
tary service." 


ANATOLY  V.   KUZNETSOV 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  11,  1969 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Lt.  James  R.  Hammersla.  a  fine  young 
man  from  Maryland,  was  recently 
awarded  posthumously  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  for  heroism.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  courage  of  this  young  man 
and  to  honor  his  memory  by  including 
the  following  article  in  the  Record: 
Widow  or  Reisterstown  Lieutenant  Accepts 

DISTINCUISHED    SERVICE    CROSS 

An  Army  lieutenant  from  Reisterstown  who 
was  killed  in  action  in  Vietnam  last  Decem- 
ber has  received  posthumously  the  nation's 
second  highest  award  for  heroism. 

Mrs.  Carol  A.  Hammersla  of  Reisterstown, 
the  widow  of  First  Lieutenant  James  R. 
Hammersla.  accepted  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross  during  ceremonies  at  First  Army 
headquarters  at  Port  Meade.  July  11.  Lieu- 
tenant General  Jonathan  O.  Seaman.  First 
Army  commander,  made  the  presentation. 

Lieutenant  Hammersla  was  serving  as 
commander  of  a  convoy  carrying  supplies 
from  Long  Binh  to  Dau  Tleng  last  Decem- 
ber 17  when  the  convoy  was  ambushed  by  an 
estimated  North  Vietnamese  Army  battalion. 
The  lead  vehicles  began  receiving  fire  and 
Lieutenant  Hammersla's  Jeep  was  hit  by  an 
enemy  rocket.  He  Jumped  out  of  the  vehicle 
and  rapidly  organized  his  men  into  defensive 
positions. 

Realizing  that  other  sections  of  the  con- 
voy would  soon  drive  Into  the  ambush,  he 
returned  through  intense  enemy  fire  to  his 
Jeep  and  radioed  a  warning.  Although 
wounded  whUe  transmitting  the  warning,  he 
managed  to  return  to  his  position  where  he 
continued  to  encourage  his  men  and  direct 
their  fire  until  he  was  killed. 
The    citation    accompanying    the    medal 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  recent  furor  over  the  defec- 
tion of  Anatoly  V.  Kviznetsov,  a  Soviet 
writer,  to  Britain  some  days  ago.  The 
world  has  naturally  awaited  with  some 
interest  the  reasons  for  Mr.  Kuznetsov's 
defection  to  the  West.  In  a  New  York 
Times  article  of  August  7,  1969,  titled 
"Kuznetsov  Gives  Account  of  Furor  Over 
His  Book,"  Kuznetsov  gives  his  version  of 
the  situation  on  writers  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  an  interesting  article  and 
quite  revealing.  I  am  stire  my  colleagues 
will  be  interested  in  reading  it. 

The  article  follows: 
Kuznetsov  Gives  Account  of  Furor  Over 
His  Book 
(Note.— The  following  article  is  by  Anatoly 
V  Kuznetsov.  the  39-year-old  Soviet  author 
who  asked  for  asylum  In  Britain  last  week, 
saying  that  he  could  no  longer  work  under 
Soviet  repression  and  censorship.  Mr.  Kuz- 
netsov describes  his  participation,  under 
Communist  party  orders.  In  a  legal  action 
against  an  uncensored  French  translation  of 
his  work.  He  is  acting  In  the  French  courts 
on  behaU  of  the  Paris  publisher.) 

Just  over  10  years  ago  I  was  an  utterly 
unknown  student  at  the  literary  institute 
in  Moscow.  1  wrote  and  offered  to  the  maga- 
zine Yunost  a  novel  about  a  young  man  who 
went  to  work  In  Siberia.  I  described  the  life 
there  as  it  really  was  (I  had  myself  worked 
on  construction  sites  in  Siberia),  with  its 
hardships  and  its  poverty,  but  also  with  a 
young  person's  obstinate  faith  that  things 
would  improve  and  that  some  good  would 
come  ultimately  of  It  all. 

The  editors  of  Yunost  liked  the  novel  very 
much.  But  there  could  be  no  question,  they 
said,  of  publishing  It.  It  would  not  get 
through  the  censorship,  the  authorities 
would  ban  the  magazine  If  It  printed  the 
novel  and  I  would  be  arrested  or,  at  the 
very  least,  my  prospects  of  a  career  as  a  writer 
would  be  gone  forever.  Life  in  Siberia  had  to 
be  shown  in  the  brightest  colors  so  that 
young  people  would  go  there  to  work. 

But  the  most  important  objection  was  that 
If  my  novel  were  published  Western  propa- 
gandists would  seize  on  it  and  shout :  "Look : 
Here  is  an  honest  piece  of  reporting  from  the 
Soviet  Union  itself— see  how  frightful  it  is 
to  live  there." 

•  True,  there  was  still  a  possibility  of  res- 
cuing  the  novel,  they  said.  The  rules  of  "So- 
cialist realism"  permitted  an  author  to  reveal 
a  little  of  the  blemishes  in  Soviet  life,  but 
only  If  it  was  clear  that  they  were  minor 
defects  soon  to  be  removed,  while  the  work 
as  a  whole  must  be  Infused  with  optimism 
and  Communist  Ideology. 

It  v;ould  be  possible,  they  said,  to  re- 
move the  more  gloomy  passages  from  my 
novel.  "The  Continuation  of  a  Legend."  to 
add  some  more  cheerful  passages  and.  by 
means  of  a  few  slogans,  to  give  it  the  neces- 
sary spirit  of  Communist  optimism.  Then, 
maybe,  they  would  print  It. 

More  experienced  writers  advised  me  that 
this  was  the  way  to  do  It:  That  I  must  try  to 
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get  at  least  something  acroes  to  the  reader 
and  that  readers  in  Russia  knew  perfectly 
well  how  to  distinguish  between  what  an 
author  has  written  out  of  sincere  convic- 
tion and  what  he  has  written  simply  to  sat- 
isfy the  authorities.  Everybody  does  It.  they 
said. 

But  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  do  It.  For  a 
long,  long  time  the  novel  lay  there  without 
the  slightest  hope  of  being  published.  But 
then  I  forced  myself  to  write  some  additional 
passages,  which  were  so  out  of  keeping  with 
the  style  of  the  rest  of  the  book  and  so 
ridiculously  optimistic  that  no  reader  wm 
likely  to  take  them  seriously.  But  I  was 
young  and  Inexperienced,  and  such  work 
did  not  satisfy  the  editors.  They  turned  the 
novel  down  altogether. 

I  suffered  a  great  deal,  quarreled  with 
everybody,  became  almost  hysterical,  and 
finally  moved  out  of  Moscow.  Then  one  day. 
quite  by  chance.  I  bought  a  copy  of  Yunost, 
opened  It  and  couldn't  believe  my  eyes:  My 
novel  had  been  published.  I  read  It  through 
on  the  spot  and  what  I  read  made  my  hair 
stand  on  end. 

Quite  without  my  knowledge  or  agreement, 
someone  had  done  the  crudest  hatchet  Job 
on  my  novel,  cutting,  rewriting  and  adding. 
The  novel  had  now  been  given  as  Ideologically 
optimistic  a  tone  as  anyone  could  wish.  I 
remember  bursting  into  bitter  tears  of  pain 
and  frustration. 

And  so  my  "Continuation  of  a  Legend" 
was  sent  off  around  the  world.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  more  than  30  languages.  It  was 
praised  In  the  Soviet  press.  It  was  Included 
In  reading  lists  for  Soviet  schoolchildren. 
Imitations  of  my  work  started  to  appear. 
Later  still  the  critics  began  to  describe  me 
as  the  originator  of  a  new  way  of  depicting 
young  people  in  Soviet  literature. 

Apparently  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing human  left  In  the  novel,  because  even 
In  Its  new  form  people  liked  it.  It  was  es- 
pecially popular  in  Czechoslovakia,  where  it 
went  through  five  or  six  editions,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken. 

But  that  was  later.  Before  that  came  the 
great  scandal.  Louis  Aragon  sent  tis  from 
Prance  a  copy  of  an  antl-Sovlet  book. 
"L'Etolle  dans  le  Broulllard."  which  turned 
out  to  be  a  translation  of  my  novel. 


summoned  bt  commission 
I  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
foreign  commission  of  the  Union  of  Writers. 
In  lev  but  highly  meaningful  silence  they 
handed  me  the  book  along  with  a  translation 
of  the  preface  to  It.  The  translator,  Mr. 
Chaleil.  had  written  that,  of  all  the  Soviet 
books  he  had  read,  my  novel  had  moved  him 
most  because  of  Its  truthfulness  and  sincerity 
and  he  recommended  people  to  read  this 
account  by  a  young,  honest,  author  from  the 
Soviet  Union  itself,  revealing  how  frightful 
life  was  there. 

I  was  then  put  Into  an  office,  where  I  sat 
under  lock  and  key,  turning  over  the  pages 
of  "LEtolle  dans  le  BrouUiard  "  and  think- 
ing. I  had  a  fairly  clear  Idea  of  what  had 
happened.  Mr.  ChaleU  had  simply  not 
bothered  to  translate  those  optimistic  chap- 
ters which  had  been  forced  out  of  me,  and 
had  merely  summarized  them  with  the  com- 
ment that  they  were  poorer  in  quaUty  than 
the  other  chapters. 

He  had  understood  me  precisely  (it  was 
only  later  that  I  learned  that  he  had  once 
been  a  missionary  In  China  and,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  had  fetched  up  in  a  concen- 
tration camp  in  Siberia  In  the  very  same 
parts  as  I  described  in  my  novel.  He  was 
rescued  by  the  International  Red  Cross  That 
was  why  he  understood  so  well  what  I  was 
saving). 

The  French  edition  was  the  best  of  all  of 
them.  And  I  sat  there  wondering  what  would 
happen  now:  Would  they  close  down  Yunost, 
would  they  arrest  me  or  would  they  simply 
bring  my  career  as  a  writer  to  an  end  once 
and  for  all? 
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At  last  th«  d< 
another  ofBce. 

"Well?"  they 
antl-Sovlet  book 
"Chapters  havi 
translation,"  I  m 
"Then  you  ca] 
complaint.  Aragoi 
Francalses,  and  hi 
ment  to  the  Pre: 
possible  to  sue  tl 

I  was  handed 
paper  and  they  d; 
complaint.  I  was 
were  shaking,  ai 
I  can  still  not  reci 
letter.  They  took 
foreign  commlssli 
Meanwhile  I  wi 
orders  to  turn  u 
soned.   Indignant 
the  lettres  Pranci 

I   have   lived 
know  no  other  wi 
such  that  only  hej 
looking  out  for 

"The*  Continual 
Onz  nu^cr,  my  fi; 
of  It  that  I  was 
Writers    I   was   1: 
where  I  was   not 
with  me.  so  that 
place  to  place  wl{ 
cause  we  had   no| 
could   not  allow 
But  now,  as  a  mi 
•ome  hope  of  geti 
due  to  present  m; 
tute  and  the  novi 

MATTEH3 

In  those  day  t: 
"Not  By  Bread  Ali 
Zblvago"  was  fn 
teruak'8  tragic  fa 
of  Slnyavsky  and 

I  did  not  prod 
day — I   couldn't 
tr&me  of  mind.  I 
liad  to  cut  a  calf 
the   animal   but 
the    necessary   cr 
time   that   its   re 
knife  in.  Later  t: 
and  the  blood  ezei 
•laughterman  and 
animal  dies. 

In  much  the 
to    write    the    si 
hatred  and  I  m. 
teat,   entitled    "LI 
It  was  I  who  h. 
bands   of  Tumost, 
French  publishers 
tortlon  of  my  wor; 
Russia,  yet  I  was 
leill's  translation 


A   COMPLAINT 

}r  opened.  I  was  led  Into 
ked.  "So  you've  written  an 

been  cut  In  the  course  of 

tiered. 

Just  Bit  down  and  write  a 
will  print  it  in  his  Lettres 
wants  you  to  make  a  state- 
h  courts.  Maybe  it  will  be 
e  publisher." 

pen  and  a  blank  piece  of 

tated  to  me  the  text  of  my 

tterly  overcome,  my  hands 

no  matter  how  I  tried. 

11  a  single  sentence  of  that 

It  straight  off  me  and  the 

n  sealed  it  and  sent  it  off. 

allowed  to  go  away  with 

the  next  day  with  a  rea- 

protest  for  publication  In 

ses. 

1  my  life  In  Russia  and 
y  of  life.  And  life  there  Is 
survives  who  is  constantly 
mself. 

on  of  a  Legend"  was  my 
book.  It  was  only  because 
cepted  into  the  Union  of 
Ing   In    a   student   hostel 
allowed  to  have  my  wife 
for  years  we  moved  from 
h  no  possessions  and  be- 
home  for  eight  years  we 
urselves  to  have  a  child, 
ber  of  the  union.  I  had 
ng  a  flat.  Moreover,  I  was 
final  thesis  at  the  insti- 
ll was  to  be  part  of  it. 

PEOPLE'S     MINDS 

e  fuss  about  Dudlntsev's 
ne"  and  Pasternak's  "Dr. 
In  people's  nalnds.  Pas- 
Is  well  known.  The  aSalr 

el  still  lay  ahead. 

e  my  complaint  the  next 

t  myself   Into   the  right 

wonder  Lf  you  have  ever 

throat?  Tou  are  sorry  for 

ou  stimulate   In   yourself 

Ity.   It  is   only   the  first 

illy   horrible   to   stick   the 

convulsions  of  the  calf 

In  jrou  tbe  spirit  of  the 

you  stab  fiercely  until  the 

le  way  I  spurred  myself 
idard    Soviet    phrases    of 

;ed  to  produce  my  pro- 
Tary   Robbery."   Actually 

sxiffered   robbery  at  the 

yet  I  was  accusing  the 
if  doing  It  to  me.  The  dls- 

had  been  committed  In 
Ideclarlng  the  Abbe  Cba- 
be  a  distortion. 


ttXJSHED    to    A    RESTAURANT 

My  protest  appeared  Ui  the  Literary  Ga- 
zette in  Russia  and  In  the  Lettres  Frangaises 
in  Prance,  and  niany  other  papers  wrote 
about  it.  I 

One  day  I  was  siiddenly  called  to  the  for- 
eign commission,  rushed  out  to  a  restaurant 
and  seated  at  a  well  laid  table  at  which  about 
a  dozen  gentlemen  were  drinking,  eating  and 
talking  French.  I  •^aa  terribly  badly  dressed, 
ashamed  of  my  igborance  of  the  language, 
and  couldn't  unde^tand  why  I  was  sitting 
there,  when  my  naighbor  leaned  across  and 
said  in  Russian:  'jwhy  do  you  sit  there  so 
rudely  without  opeilng  your  mouth?  You  are 
meeting  your  lakyer  from  Paris,  Say 
something."  I 

In  the  end  the  lafcyer,  M.  Ambre,  talked  to 
me  for  about  10  minutes.  Informed  me  that 
my  case  was  to  be  heard  in  Prance,  and  ap- 
peared to  promise  tfcat  I  might  be  reqiilred  to 
appear  in  person.  *lth  that  he  departed  to 
inspect  the  sights  of  Moscow,  to  buy  classi- 
cal music  on  records,  and  that  was  the  last 
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I  saw  of  him.  Presumably  he  dldnt  take  to 
me,  because  about  sU  months  later  a  friend 
rang  me  up  and  shouted:  "Read  the  papers, 
your  case  Is  on  In  Prance!"  I  realized  that  It 
was  being  heard  without  me. 

I  rushed  off  to  buy  the  papers  and  bought 
them  every  day  to  follow  with  curiosity  my 
case  In  the  French  courts.  I  was  especially 
pleased  with  the  frequency  with  which  M. 
Ambre  said:  "When  I  was  In  Moscow  and  had 
my  meetings  with  M.  Kuznetsov  .  .  ." 

COTTRT    AWARDED    1,000    FRANCS 

I  was  equally  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Maurice  Garcon.  a  member  of  Acartemie 
Prangalse,  was  appearing  on  my  behalf.  And 
it  was  also  from  the  newspapers  that  I 
learned  of  the  court's  verdict  and  the  dam- 
ages of  1.000  francs  awarded  to  me. 

I  never  received  a  copy  of  the  verdict  nor 
did  I  receive  the  1.000  francs.  I  sOll  don't 
know  to  this  day  what  happened  to  them. 
But  my  friends  poked  a  lot  of  fun  at  me 
because  of  them  and  asked  to  see  the  money. 
I  still  do  not  know  who  organized  that 
court  case  so  skillfully.  Louis  Aragon?  But  his 
name  did  not  figure  In  the  newspapers.  At  all 
events,  once  it  was  over  I  was  included  in  a 
delegaUon  of  writers  going  to  Paris  In  con- 
nection with  the  Soviet  exhibition. 

In  Paris  I  was  taken  immediately  to  see 
Ara'^on.  But  he  seemed  not  to  take  to  me  and 
avoided  talking  about  the  case. 

As  I  left  him  I  asked  some  passers-by  where 
the  Ministry  of  Justce  was.  I  went  up  to  it, 
stood  there  for  several  minutes  and,  with 
numbness  Ln  my  heart,  asked  myself:  "Shall 
I  go  In?  Shall  I  tell  them?"  Then  I  recalled 
Russia,  my  mother,  my  wife  and  son,  whom 
I  loved  so  much  and  I  turned  and  walked 
away. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  then  that  It  was 
my  great  misfortune  to  have  been  "bom  in 
Russia  with  brains  and  talent."  but  that  my 
fate  had  been  decided  the  moment  I  wrote 
that  complaint  under  dictation.  If  you  say 
"A"  you  have  to  say  "B,"  and  I  was  caught 
and  condemned  to  live  as  all  Soviet  writers 
live — that  Is,  keeping  silent,  locking  out  for 
themselves  and  still  trying  to  get  something 
across  to  the  reader  This  was  only  fair,  but 
I  did  not  Imagine  that  conscience  can  cause 
such  terrible  pain.  I  did  not  think  that  one's 
conscience  could  be  so  frightful  a  burden. 

"Babi  Yak  "  Brought  Koznetsov  Faux  m  the 
West 
Anatoly  V.  Kuznetsov,  the  Soviet  author 
who  defected  to  Britain  on  July  30  and  who 
now  Is  seeking  through  the  French  courts  to 
clear  the  record  of  the  French  publishing 
house  that  published  one  of  his  novels,  is 
best  known  in  the  West  for  his  book  "Babi 
Tar." 

"Babi  Yar"  is  a  dociunentary  novel  that 
deals  with  the  massacres  by  the  Nazis  In  Babi 
Yar.  a  ravine  on  the  outskirts  of  Kiev,  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  in  which  most  of  that 
city's  large  Jewish  population  perished.  Mr. 
Kusnetsov  was  bom  near  that  area  on  Aug 
18.  1929. 

Although  the  Soviet  Government  regu- 
larly memorializes  the  victims  of  the  Nazis, 
It  has  said  little  about  Babi  Yar  and  the  place 
itself  has  been  left  unmarked.  Mr.  Kuznetsov, 
along  with  the  Soviet  poet,  Yevgeny  Yevtu- 
shenko,  both  non-Jews,  have  assumed  the  lit- 
erary burden  of  mourning  for  Babi  Yar's 
Jews.  This  has  not  set  well  with  some  Rus- 
sians in  literary  and  Governmental  circles. 

Before  his  defection  to  Britain,  the  39- 
year-old  author's  latest  controversial  novel, 
"The  Fire,"  had  been  sharply  criticized  In 
the  Soviet  Union  for  presenting  a  negative 
view  of  Russian  life.  The  novel  dealt  with  a 
demoralized  people  in  a  metal  works  town. 
Several  publications,  reflecting  the  views 
of  Soviet  conservatives,  attacked  the  novel 
for  portraying  workers  as  "cynics,  scoundrels, 
self-seekers  and  alcoholics"  and  for  failing 
to  discuss  the  social  causes  of  the  deficiencies 
and  the  pc-sitive  aspects  of  Soviet  life. 
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Orxbnb  Urgbs  Boycott  op  Soviet 

London,  August  6 — Graham  Greene  ap- 
pealed to  fellow  novelists  today  to  refuse 
permission  for  their  books  to  be  published 
in  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  gestiire  of  solidarity 
with  Soviet  writers. 

Mr.  Greene  wrote  In  a  letter  to  The  Times 
of  London. 

"We  have  been  unduly  favored  (bribed,  our 
enemies  might  say)  because,  unlike  the  Rus- 
sian novelists,  our  books  have  been  published 
with  alteration." 

The  Soviet  Union  does  not  adhere  to  west- 
ern copyright  conventions.  It  frequently  pi- 
rates material,  printing  what  it  likes  without 
payment.  In  the  case  of  some  writers,  such 
as  Mr.  Greene,  it  has  made  a  practice  of  pay- 
ing royalties. 


STOP  MONSTER  TRUCK  BELL 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11.  1969 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  pending 
before  the  House  Public  'Works  Commit- 
tee is  a  bill  concerning  trucks  on  our  Na- 
tion's highways.  If  passed,  it  would  allow 
even  larger  gargantuan  trucks  on  our 
already  crowded  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem. I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  this  editorial  excerpted  from 
the  July  28  edition  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  and  a  statement  on  the 
bill.  H.R.  11870.  which  I  submitted  to 
hearings  before  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee : 

Stop  Monstes  Truck  Bnx 

The  big  trucks  are  threatening  to  roar 
through  Congress  again. 

The  same  bill  which  sped  through  the  Sen- 
ate last  summer,  only  to  run  out  of  gas  in  the 
House,  is  back  again  for  another  try  at  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  highway  giants. 

This  monster  truck  bill  must  be  stopped 
again. 

If  It  should  get  through  Congress,  private 
car  owners  face  the  unhappy  prospect  of  com- 
peting for  space  on  the  nation's  highways 
with  behemoths  which  could  weigh  as  much 
as  108,300  pounds  and  be  up  to  105  feet  long. 
Automobiles  would  be  grossly  overmatched. 

The  measure  is  described  as  a  permissive 
bill,  since  It  would  merely  permit  the  states 
to  authorize  larger  trucks  than  allowed  under 
present  law,  dating  from  1956,  on  interstate 
highways  within  their  borders. 

But  states  traditionally  have  gone  along 
with  trucking  Interests  and  congressional 
approval  of  the  legislation  would  pave  the 
way  for  "highway  freight  trains. " 

The  metamorphosis  in  driving  conditions 
would  be  grotesque.  Longer,  wider  and  heav- 
ier— as  much  as  50  percent  more  in  weight — 
elephantine  trucks  would  be  allowed  to  lum- 
ber over  the  nation's  highways,  further  con- 
gesting already  hopelessly  clogged  traffic  in 
urban  areas  from  coast  to  coast.  It  would  be 
chaotic. 

Tho  end  result  would  be  a  shorter  life  for 
many  roadways  and  bridges,  older  ones  in 
particular,  and  considerably  higher  mainte- 
nance and  replacement  costs  for  taxpayers 
to  pay. 

The  price  Is  too  high  to  pay  for  tiie  con- 
venience of  any  one  industry. 

In  testimony  on  the  bill  last  year,  it  was 
estimated  that  proposed  Increases  in  truck 
sizes  might  add  up  to  (3  biUlon  In  federal 
highway  costs  for  strengthening  roads  and 
bridges. 

Furthermore,  it  ^as  revealed  that  even  on 
the  Interstate  system  there  are  bridges  un- 
able to  take  heavier  loads  than  the  standards 
which  existed  diuing  the  years  they  were 
designed. 
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Making  matters  worse  le  the  fact  It  would 
be  Impossible  to  restrict  the  big  trucks  to 
interstate  highways.  The  monsters  would 
bave  to  get  off  the  Interstate  routes  foe  pick- 
ups and  deliveries,  rumbling  over  city  streets 
and  roadways  totally  Incapable  of  withstand- 
ing the  pounding  of  the  rubber-tired  Jugger- 
nauts. 

The  nation's  highways  are  In  bad  enough 
shape  already  without  subjecting  them  to  the 
additional  stress  of  heavier  loads. 

Also  would  be  the  threat  to  motorists  posed 
by  giant  trucks  weighing  more  than  50  tons 
and  many  times  the  length  of  the  average 
private  passenger  car. 

It's  shuddering  to  think  of  trying  to  pass 
one  of  these  mammoths,  or  of  meeting  one  on 
a  narrow  road. 

There  are  approximately  80  million  pas- 
senger cars  in  the  United  States,  as  opposed 
to  aliout  17  mlUlon  trucks  of  all  sizes  and  de- 
scriptions. Of  this  number  of  trucks  only  a 
small  percentage  would  classify  as  huge  high- 
way freighters. 

In  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number  the  monster  truck 
bill  stands  out  as  a  shameful  piece  of  special 
interest  legislation. 

Statement  op  Congressman  William  L. 
Clat:  Consideration  of  H.R.  11870.  House 
Public  Works  CoMMrrrEE,  Jult  16,  1969 
H.R.  11870  is  a  perfect  example  of  crass 
special-Interest  legislation.  It  caters  to  a  tiny 
2%  elite  within  the  trucking  industry.  The 
great  majority  of  truckers  and  the  nation's 
80  million  automobile  owners  receive  noth- 
ing from  this  bill,  but  they  are  the  ones  who 
will  pay  for  It.  Not  even  the  giant  trucking 
firms  dare  to  dispute  that  bigger  trucks  will 
greatly  Increase  the  cost  of  regular  highway 
maintenance.  The  Treasury  Department  last 
year  also  advised  that  the  price  of  necessary 
road  improvements  under  this  bill  would  be 
$2.8  billion.  This  money  comes  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  small  tmcker  and  the  ordinary 
car  owner.  In  addition  the  Independent 
trucker  will  be  paying  for  increased  compe- 
tition from  the  giants  of  the  Industry.  The 
bill  makes  absolutely  no  attempt  to  right 
these  flagrant  inequities.  Any  fair  legislation 
would  include  an  Increase  In  the  taxes  of 
those  who  operate  the  larger  vehicles.  Until 
such  a  provision  is  added,  this  bill  stands 
as  a  blatant  attempt  to  award  special  benefits 
to  a  small  fraction  of  the  trucking  Industry 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest. 

The  costs  do  not  stop  at  the  interstate 
highway  exit.  Other  roads  will  suffer  In- 
creased use  and  damage.  Our  highways, 
which  have  cost  the  taxpayers  $232  billion, 
will  be  forced  to  carry  loads  far  beyond  their 
capacities.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  asserted  last  year  that  even  the 
new  Interstate  highway  bridges  will  be  over- 
stressed  by  the  greater  weights.  Rapid  de- 
terioration of  our  nation's  roadways  is  the 
real  price  of  this  bill. 

Large  truckers  arrogantly  brush  off  as 
"sensational  Journalism"  the  repeated  warn- 
ings about  the  safety  hazards  created  by  the 
bigger  trucks.  Facts,  however,  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. The  absolute  maximum  width  of  a 
truck  is  now  8  feet.  The  legislation  expands 
this  to  8'/2  feet  plus  space  for  safety  devices, 
which  pushes  the  total  to  9  feet.  On  a  stand- 
ard 12  foot  lane  this  leaves  only  18  Inches  of 
clearance.  Every  driver  knows  the  danger  and 
difficulty  of  maneuvering  past  a  truck  today. 
At  60  miles  per  hour,  the  new  limits  leave 
no  room  for  the  slightest  misjudgment. 
Already,  large  trucks,  which  number  less 
than  2%  of  our  total  vehicles,  are  Involved 
in  11.6%  of  the  fatal  accidents.  This  per- 
centage Is  sure  to  worsen  If  even  bigger 
trucks  appear  on  our  highways. 

Present  weight  restrictions  limit  the  prac- 
tical length  of  a  truck  to  65  feet.  The  legis- 
lation tacks  on  five  feet  more.  With  the 
grandfather  clause,  however,  there  is  serious 
doubt  whether  the  bill  will  even  be  effective 
in  limiting  truck  lengths  to  70  feet.  In  many 
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states  special  permits  will  allow  lengths 
ranging  up  to  108  feet. 

As  a  candidate,  the  President  promised  a 
thorough  government  study  of  the  effects  of 
this  bill.  No  such  report  has  l>een  made.  We 
cannot  allow  the  nation's  motorists  to  be- 
come guinea  pigs  In  order  to  test  the  dan- 
gers of  this  legislation.  Comprehensive  re- 
search on  all  the  potential  problems  involved 
is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  serious  con- 
sideration of  this  bill. 

The  small  man  Is  being  asked  to  suffer  to 
aid  the  rich.  It  is  the  giant  companies  that 
are  pushing  for  this  legislation  with  lobbies 
and  full  page  advertisements,  not  the  small 
firms.  The  small  trucker  lacks  the  capital 
and  the  business  to  utilize  the  giant  trucks. 
He  knows  that  this  bill  hurts  him  twice: 
once  when  his  taxes  go  up  and  again  when 
the  large  firms  that  can  use  the  big  carriers 
increase  their  competition  against  his  com- 
pany. Increased  efficiency  is  the  avowed  goal 
of  the  bill  but  an  Industrial  oligarchy  is  the 
result. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  respect  the  public 
Interest  and  veto  this  unnecessary  legisla- 
tion. 


RUSSIAN   AUTHOR   TELLS   TERROR 
OP  SOVIET  LIFE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

op    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  June 
of  this  year  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished a  10-part  series  of  articles  by 
Anatole  Shub,  the  Moscow  corre- 
spondent for  the  Post  who  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Soviet  Union.  As  I 
pointed  out  In  the  Introduction  to  the 
articles  which  were  Inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord on  July  1,  Mr.  Shub  was  particularly 
close  to  many  of  the  Russian  intellec- 
tuals, artists,  poets,  and  writers,  and  his 
articles  give  a  telling  description  of  their 
diCBcultles  In  achieving  any  freedom  of 
expression  In  a  controlled  Communist 
state.  Correspondent  Shub  reminded  us 
of  the  major  role  played  by  the  KGB.  the 
Soviet  secret  police,  In  everyday  life, 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  distrust  and 
apprehension  which  is  not  limited  to 
Soviet  citizens  alone: 

The  foreigner  in  Moscow — diplomat,  cor- 
respondent, exchange  scholar  or  business- 
man— lives  in  a  state  of  permanent  disability. 
Inflicted  by  the  KGB. 

Almost  unbelievable  in  a  society  such 
as  ours  are  the  police-state  measures  ex- 
perienced by  Shub  In  his  2 -year  stint  In 
the  vast,  depressing  Soviet  prison.  Ex- 
cept for  highest  diplomats  of  major 
countries  and  a  few  privileged  perma- 
nent residents,  for  instance,  all  for- 
eigners live  in  a  few  large  segregated 
compounds.  These  ghettos  are  sur- 
rounded by  high  wire  fences  and  pa- 
trolled 24  hours  a  day  by  KGB  men  in 
blue  police  uniforms.  Travel  Is  greatly 
restricted,  with  permission  to  travel  re- 
quired 48  hours  in  advance.  In  all  tour- 
ist hotels  and  in  apartments  and  offices 
occupied  by  foreigners,  where  the  big  eye 
of  the  KGB  is  more  limited,  the  ever- 
present  ear  of  KGB  microphones  is 
straining.  Phones  are  continuously 
tapped,  and  the  indispensable  servants 
and  service  people — secretaries,  traifela- 
tors,  photographers,  drivers,  housemaids, 
repairmen,  movers,  and  so  forth — are 
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subject  to  periodic  Interrogation  for  any 
information  they  may  be  able  to  provide. 

Now  comes  a  similar  account  of  Soviet 
suffocation  of  man's  inherently  free  na- 
ture, this  by  a  citizen  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  a  member  of  its  Communist  Party. 
This  indictment,  by  Anatoly  Kuznetsov,  a 
39-year-old  Soviet  author  who  recently 
asked  for  asylum  in  Britain  confirms,  if 
confirmation  be  needed,  the  degradation 
and  oppression  of  the  Soviet  system. 
For  those  in  the  literary  field  in  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  author's  expe- 
riences should  be  particularly  pertinent, 
although  judging  from  Soviet  past  his- 
tory, not  surprising: 

Everybody  knows  that  the  number  of  peo- 
ple murdered  by  the  secret  p>olice  runs  Into 
many  millions,  but  when  we  come  to  reckon 
the  number  of  people  who  are  terrorized  and 
deformed  by  them,  then  we  havr  to  Include 
the  whole  population  of  the  Soviet  Union 
The  K.G.B.'s  tentacles  reach  like  cancerous 
growths  Into  every  branch  of  life  in  Russia. 
And  in  particular  into  the  world  of  soviet 
literature.   (Emphasis  added.) 

Those  literary  apologists  for  the  Soviet 
Union  here  in  this  coimtry  who  still  re- 
tain some  degree  of  honest  objectivity 
might  do  well  to  put  themselves  in 
Kuznetsov's  place  and  ponder  his  words : 

When  I  quote  what  I  wrote  in  "Babi  Yar." 
I  feel  like  an  ant.  cemented  up  in  the  foun- 
dation of  a  house.  All  around  there  is  nothing 
but  stones,  walls  and  darkness.  To  live  to  the 
end  of  my  life  with  this  feeling  of  being 
stifled,  in  this  state  of  being  burled  alive.  .  .  . 

Like  new  actors  in  a  vast  human 
tragedy  of  50  years'  running,  the  Shub 
and  Kuznetsov  roles  repeat  their  themes 
of  man's  historic  inhumanity  to  man. 
Some  listen  and  learn,  others  agree  but 
forget,  others  rationalize  and  ignore. 

The  loss  of  freedom  in  any  country  or 
countries  provides  of  necessity  a  warning 
to  those  still  free.  Experiences  such  as 
that  of  Anatoly  Kuznetsov  must  be  re- 
peated over  and  over  if,  by  contrast,  free- 
dom is  to  be  appreciated  by  the  free.  For 
this  reason  I  insert  the  Kuznetsov  story, 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  August  10,  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
Russ  Author  Tells  Terror  or 
Soviet  Life 
(By  Anatoly  Kuznetsov) 

It  Is  a  frightful  story  that  1  have  to  tell. 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  as  tho  It  never 
happened,  that  It  was  Just  a  nightmare.  If 
only  that  were  true  .  .  . 

The  soviet  system  remains  firmly  in  power 
in  Russia  only  thanks  to  an  exceptionally 
powerful  apparatus  of  oppression  and  pri- 
marily thanks  to  what  hs«  been  called  at 
various  times  the  Cheka.  the  G.P.U..  the 
N.K.V.D..  the  M.G.B.  and  KGB. — in  other 
words,  the  secret  police  or  the  soviet  gestapK). 

Everybody  knows  that  the  number  of  peo- 
ple murdered  by  the  secret  police  runs  into 
many  millions,  but  when  we  come  to  reckon 
the  number  of  people  who  are  terrorized  and 
deformed  by  them,  then  we  have  to  include 
the  whole  population  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  K.G.B.'s  tentacles  reach  like  cancer- 
ous growths  into  every  branch  of  life  in  Rus- 
sia. And  in  particular  into  the  world  of  so- 
viet literature. 

TELLS    writers'    PLIGHT 

I  do  not  know  a  single  writer  In  Russia 
who  has  not  had  some  connection  with  the 
KGB.  This  connection  can  be  one  of  three 
different  kinds: 

The  first  kind.  You  collaborate  enthusi- 
astically with  the  K.G3.  In  that  case  you 
have  every  chance  of  prospering. 
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The  second  kln4.  You  acknowledge  your 
duty  toward  the  K.G^.,  but  you  refuse  to 
collaborate  dlrectl] .  In  that  case  you  are  de- 
prived of  a  great  (leal.  In  particular  of  the 
prospect  of  traveling  abroad 

The  third  kind.  You  brush  aside  all  ad- 
vances made  by  tlie  K.a3.,  and  enter  Into 
conflict  with  them.  In  that  case  your  works 
are  not  published  ana  you  may  even  find 
yourself  In  a  concentration  camp. 

TELXS   OtirN    KSPESIENCK 

How  all  this  woiBcs  out  in  practice  I  shall 
explain  by  reference  to  my  own  experience. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  a  similar  story  cotild  be 
told  by  any  Ruscan  writer  who  is  even 
slightly  known.  Bui  they  are  there,  and  they 
want  to  live,  so  thdy  keep  quiet. 

I  was  preparing  for  the 
life  to  travel  abroad,  to 
Included  In  a  delegation 
of  writers.  It  was  4  most  Impressive  experi- 
ence because  in  tt  e  Soviet  Union  the  only 
people  who  are  alldwed  to  travel  abroad  are 
records,  who  have  been 
thoroly  "veted,"  wko  have  noit  been  in  any 
trouble  at  their  work  or  In  their  political 
acttvltier.'who  havn  never  In  their  lives  con- 
sulted aTJsychlatrlst,  who  have  never  been 
before  the  courts,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
What  is  more,  tlie  whole  process  of  get- 
order  lasts  many  months 
and  requires  a  mass  jf  references,  question- 
naires, secret  signatures,  and  confidential  ad- 
vice on  how  to  behive.  by  the  time  a  person 
baM  gone  thru  this  |>rocedure  he  Is  so  intimi- 
dated and  tensed  i^  that  the  trip  begins  to 
seem  like  some  rellglo\is  ritual. 


In  August,  1961 
first  time  In  my 
France.  I  had  been 


v^re 
appei  ired 


comra(  les 


I  had  already  goAe 
procedure  and   waa 
someone  telephone<l 
the  secret  police 
couple  of  men 
identity  cards.  The]- 
ted  about  literature 
business: 

"You  realize,  of 
One  of  our 
usual,  with  your 
difficult  for  him  to 
will  help  him.  You 
see  that  nobody  slip 
to  see  who  talks  U 
people  behave." 
"No,  I  don't  want 
"You  must." 
"Let  somebody 
"Others  will  be 
"I  don't  want  to 
"Well,   then   we 
...  In   that  case 
going?" 

I  remained  silent, 
two  men  started  to 
was  the  most  usual 
No  group  of  toiirlsts 
do  without  Its 
assistants  attached 


•  els  i 


all  gathered  at  the 
embark  on  the  liner 
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thru  this  intimidating 

packing  my  case  when 

to  say  that  people  from 

going  to  visit  me.  A 

and  showed  me  their 

made  a  few  Jokes,  chat- 

and  then  got  down  to 


;ourse.  why  we've  come. 

will   be  traveling,   as 

dk^legatlon.  But  it  will  be 

cope  on  his  own.  So  you 

just  keep  an  eye  out  to 

s  away  and  stays  abroad, 

whom,  and  to  see  how 


o,"  I  said. 


do  It." 
dbing  It." 

I  hall   have   to   reconsider 
^at's  the  rolnt  of  your 


com  rade 


quite  overcome.  And  the 
explain  to  me  that  this 
and  moet  natural  thing: 
and  no  delegation  could 
and  the  voluntary 
him. 

VICU^NCk    IS   STHESSEO 

The  western  work  was  devilishly  cunning, 
and  we  had  to  be  Jicredibly  vigilant,  they 
said.  Either  I  would  undertake  to  maintain 
contact  with  the  comrade  or  my  trip  would 
be  canceled  and  I  wimld  never  be  allowed  to 
travel  anywhere  abroad.  The  conuade  would 
be  a  very  pleasant  p>erson,  and  he  would 
approach  me  hlmaelf,  saying,  "Greetings 
from  Mikhail  Mikhallovlch." 

Our  delegation  cor  sisted  of  some  15  writers 
and  editors  of  Mos:ow  magazines,  and  we 
harbor  in  Leningrad  to 
Latvia.  I  looked  at  each 
of  the  delegates  and  wondered:  Which  one 
of  them  is  it?  The  person  in-charge  of  the 
delegation  was  a  woiaan  from  Intourist  [the 
government  tourist  prganlzatlon )  who  kept 
counting  everybody  As  if  we  were  chicken*. 
Maybe  she  was  the  ^omrade? 
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AFPaOACHlS    BT   EDrrOK 

But  when  we  were  aboard  the  ship  It  was 
one  of  the  editors  who  came  up  to  me  and, 
with  crooked  grin,  said  "Greetings  from 
Mikhail  Mikhallovlch." 

He  was  a  boorish  fool,  who  spied  openly 
and  cynically  on  everybody,  who  kept  count- 
ing up  the  delegation,  and  who  listened 
greedily  to  every  conversation.  But  I  noticed 
that  some  of  the  writers  also  were  keeping 
their  eyes  about  them,  especially  a  certain 
Sytin.  who  now  holds  one  of  the  key  Jobs 
in  the  Soviet  film  world. 

Of  the  15  members  of  the  delegation,  one 
was  from  Intourist,  one  was  the  comrade  and 
at  least  five  were  voluntary  assistants.  Later 
I  came  to  understand  that  this  was  the 
usual  arrangement. 

TWO    OK    FIVE    AHE    IKFORMERS 

If  Ave  people  are  traveling  abroad,  at  least 
two  of  them  are  informers.  If  two  are  travel- 
ing, at  least  one  must  be  an  informer.  And 
If  there's  only  one  person,  then  he  is  an  In- 
former on  himself. 

Perhaps  some  other  Russian  writer  will 
also,  like  me.  be  reduced  to  blind  horror  and 
will  wrench  himself  out  of  the  control  of  the 
K.G.B..  and  reveal  what  they  did  to  him. 

Perhaps  Yevtushenko  will  one  day  tell  of 
the  conditions  on  which  he  was  allowed  to 
travel  round  the  'vorld  and  the  reports  he 
had  to  write. 

We  are  aU  obliged  to  write  reports  after  a 
trip  .T broad. 

WONDERS    WHAT    TO    WRITE 

I  was  ordered  to  write  such  a  report  after 
my  trip  to  Paris.  I  went  through  agonies 
trying  to  guess  what  our  comrade  would 
write,  so  that  I  would  agree  with  him.  On  one 
occasion  someone  had  turned  up  late  for 
the  bus,  and  the  comrade  had  been  green 
from  fright.  I  described  that  Incident  in  de- 
tail and  others  like  it.  I  devoted  about  half 
the  report  to  reporting  on  myself,  because 
that  Is  essential — where  I  had  gone,  whom  I 
had  met  and  what  had  been  said. 

But  my  report  wasn't  to  the  liking  of  some- 
one high  up.  Eight  years  passed  before  I  was 
again  allowed  to  travel  abroad,  this  time  to 
Britain.  You  will  now  learn  the  price  I  had  to 
pay  for  that. 

COMRADES    KEPT   VISnTNC 

I  lived  the  whole  of  those  eight  years  in 
Tula,  and  thruout  that  time  the  comrades 
kept  coming  to  see  me.  When  I  Inquired  of 
other  writers  it  appeared  that  this  was  the 
most  ordinary  occurrence — they  went  to  see 
everybody.  And  it  depended  on  the  extent 
of  the  writer's  decency  which  of  the  three 
categories  of  collaboration  he  would  choose. 

They  would  ask  me  gently  and  politely 
about  my  life,  about  what  I  was  working  on, 
what  my  friends,  Yevtushenko,  Aksyonov, 
GladiUn  and  others  were  doing,  what  they 
were  saying,  and  what  sort  of  people  they 
were.  At  first  I  said  only  favorable  things  and 
spoke  highly  of  them.  But  they  objected. 

Yevtushenko  was  committing  mistakes,  I 
was  not  watching  carefully  enough,  I  must 
provoke  him  to  argument  and  report  what 
was  really  going  on  inside  him.  They  started 
to  talk  to  me  more  sharply  and  to  use 
threats. 

At  this  I  could  take  no  more.  I  shouted  at 
them  that  it  wm  not  proper  behavior  and  I 
asked  them  to  keep  away  from  me.  I  said  I 
didn't  see  anything  bad  around  me,  no  con- 
spiracies, and  nothing  anti-Soviet.  If  I  did  see 
anything,  then  I  would  ring  them  up.  And 
with  that  they  vanished. 

PLEASED    WrrH    RESULT 

I  couldnt  believe  my  luck.  So  that,  it 
seemed,  was  the  way  to  talk  to  them.  After 
all,  what  could  they  do  to  me? 

I  was  already  a  well  known  writer,  my 
books  were  being  published  in  40  different 
countries,  and  I  could  permit  myself  the 
lux\iry  of  having  nothiiig  to  do  with  such 
characters. 
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How  very  wrong  I  was.  I  was  simply  trans- 
ferred to  the  second  category. 

My  home  in  Tula  was  open  to  everybody. 
One  day  there  appeared  a  very  pleasant 
young  man,  Yuri  Ganin,  a  student  at  the 
Polytechnic  institute,  who  unburdened  him- 
self to  me  at  great  length.  He  told  me  that 
he  and  his  fellow  students  were  being  taught 
how  to  make  missiles  and  were  made  to  sign 
terrifying  documents  about  the  preservation 
of  state  secrets. 

WORKS    "kill"    rOKtlCO-LAB 

He  said  he  had  dreamt  of  being  an  Inventor, 
but  Instead  of  that  he  was  obliged  to  work 
out  special  "man-kill"  formulas,  and  how 
many  missiles  were  needed  per  thousand  hu- 
man lives. 

The  Soviet  Union  was,  in  his  opinion,  a 
fascist  country.  The  students,  he  said,  were 
publishing  a  hand-written  magazine  and 
were  being  arrested.  Finally  he  burst  into 
tears.  I  tried  to  calm  him.  Thru  his  tears 
he  screamed  that  he  would  produce  the 
magazine  himself.  I  said  that  was  stupid  and 
that  he  would  prove  nothing  by  that. 

Not  long  afterward  somebody  phoned  me 
and  asked  me  to  meet  him  on  the  square  out- 
side. It  was  one  of  the  comrades  I  knew,  who 
invited  me  to  sit  on  the  bench  and  said: 
"Why  didn't  you  ring  us  up?  Somebody  re- 
veals st:ite  secrets  to  you  and  tells  you 
various  formulas,  gives  you  Information 
about  underground  papers,  and  you  simply 
object  that  that  is  not  the  right  way.  What 
is  the  right  way,  then.  In  your  opinion?" 

like  a  frying  pan 

I  tremble  when  I  write  now  about  that 
conversation.  For  me  it  was  like  a  red  hot 
frying  pan.  I  was  forgiven  and  allowed  to  go, 
but  I  was  warned. 

From  that  time  in  1963  I  was  regularly 
followed.  Not,  of  course,  that  I  was  an  anti- 
Soviet  element  or  that  I  was  intending  to 
organize  some  plot.  On  the  contrary,  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Communist  party,  a  recog- 
nized Soviet  writer,  and  I  wanted  only  one 
thing:  To  go  on  writing.  But  I  had  auto- 
matically to  be  followed,  because  I  was  in 
the  second  category. 

Then  I  took  a  room  in  Yasnaya  Polyana 
square  (the  Tolstoy  estate  square)  where  I 
wrote  a  novel.  I  became  friendly  with  the 
scholars  working  in  the  Tolstoy  museum, 
and  they  were  very  kind  to  me,  especially  the 
intelligent  and  attractive  Luiza  Senlna. 

REVEALS    SPY    DUTT 

One  day  she  came  to  my  room  and  told 
me  she  had  been  appointed  to  follow  every 
step  I  made  and  report  every  word  I  said. 
But,  she  said,  I  weis  good  and  trusting  and 
she  couldn't  do  it  any  more;  she  was  having 
nightmares. 

One  of  the  "scholars"  at  Yasnaya  Polyana 
was  an  officer  of  the  K.G.B.  and  everybody, 
from  the  director  down  to  the  guides,  had 
to  report  to  him.  Every  foreigner  who  visited 
Yasnaya  Polyana  was  kept  under  specially 
strict  surveillance.  The  fact  that  I  had  taken 
a  room  there  was  especially  suspicious,  and 
they  were  trying  to  get  something  out  of  her 
about  me.  What  was  she  to  do?  She  would 
be  sacked ! 

I  was  particularly  shaken  by  the  fact  that 
this  was  taking  place  on  the  revered  terri- 
tory of  Tolstoy's  estate.  "Well,"  I  said,  "Let's 
try  and  save  you;  let's  make  something  up 
together." 

DID    NOT    SUCCEED 

I  did  not  succeed  in  saving  her.  On  the 
contrary,  out  of  inexperience  I  wrecked  her 
life.  One  day  in  the  cafe  a  K.G.B.  officer  in 
civilian  clothes  sat  down  opposite  me  and 
started  Joking  and  asking  odd  questions.  I 
looked  him  straight  in  the  face  and  said: 
"Listen,  by  dint  of  pure  logic,  I  have  real- 
ized that  you  are  from  the  security  and  tliat 
you're  interested  in  me.  So  lets  talk  like 
man  to  man.  What  do  you  want  to  know? 
You  ask  the  questions  and  I'll  give  you 
straight  answers.  It'll  be  easier  for  you  and 
for  me." 
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He  was  terribly  embarrassed  and  started 
muttering  that  he  was  not  Interested  in 
me  personally,  that  I  was  above  any  sus- 
picion, that  I  had  well-known  friends  in 
Moscow,  and  that  they  sometimes  behaved 
rather  strangely. 

LEADS    TO    DISMISSAL 

Later,  in  his  own  time,  he  reached  his  own 
conclusions.  Luiza  Senina  was  dismiraed 
after  a  frightful  row,  was  given  a  hopeless 
reference,  and  was  a  long  time  without  work 
until  she  was  given  a  Job  as  a  librarian  in 
some  trade  school,  where  she  still  is  today. 

I  hurried  away  from  Yasnaya  Polyana  as 
if  a  curse  had  been  laid  on  it. 

But  wherever  you  live  you  still  have  con- 
tact with  people.  Young  writers  kept  coming 
to  see  me,  bringing  their  works  with  them. 

ANOTHER    FEMALE    SPY 

There  was  one  very  sweet  girl,  a  student  at 
the  Teachers'  institute,  Tanya  Subbotlna, 
who  came  along  in  this  way  and  then  one 
day  asked  me  to  go  outside  on  the  street 
with  her.  Once  she  was  sure  we  were  alone 
she  said  she  had  been  forced  to  come  to  me 
and  told  to  try  and  become  my  mistress  and 
report  on  everything  I  did.  Otherwise  they 
threatened  she  v/ould  be  turned  out  of 
the  Institute.  She  was  not  doing  very  well 
there,  and  they  could  well  have  done  it. 

Heavens  above!  I  have  recounted  only  two 
Incidents,  becatise  they  are  no  longer  secret 
and  everything  is  already  very  well  known 
to  the  K.G.B.  in  Tula.  Poor  Tana  got  com- 
pletely confused  and  told  everything  to  her 
comrades. 

But  I  was  struck  with  the  way  people 
would  immediately  tell  me  everything,  warn 
me,  and  give  me  advice.  I  cannot  say  any 
more,  so  as  not  to  harm  them.  After  all, 
they  are  there,  they  are  not  to  blame,  they 
are  the  victims. 


NOTHING    PRIVATE    LEIT 

There  are  others  whom  even  I  do  not 
know.  A  stranger  phoned  me  from  a  call  box 
at  a  tram  shop  and  told  me  what  was  In  my 
letters  to  my  mother  and  which  foreign 
magazine  I  had  at  home: 

"What  on  earth  are  you  doing?  Don't  you 
realize  that  all  your  post  is  opened?  That 
your  neighbors  on  both  sides  and  above  you 
are  watching  you?  That  your  phone  conver- 
sations are  recorded?" 

He  gave  no  name  nd  hung  up.  Thanks. 
But  I  Just  couldn't  understand:  What  was 
the  point  of  this  horror?  I  was  writing  lit- 
erary works  and  had  no  Intention  of  engag- 
ing in  political  activity.  I  was  a  writer.  What 
do  you  want  from  me?  That  I  should  stop 
to  think  before  every  word  I  said  on  the 
telephone? 

TELEPHONE    IS   TAPPED 

In  fact;  on  one  occasion  the  telephone  at 
home  started  tinkling  in  an  odd  way.  I  took 
off  the  receiver  but  heard  no  ringing  tone, 
so  I  started  banging  on  the  rest.  Suddenly  a 
tired  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  said: 
"Please,  don't  keep  banging,  havt  patience. 
We're  switching  you  over  to  another  record- 
ing machine.  It's  a  complicated  system  you 
understand. . . ." 

Later,  an  electrician  appeared  and  changed 
the  electricity  meter,  fitting  a  new  one, 
freshly  sealed,  with  a  microphone,  no  doubt. 

In  1967  I  locked  up  my  flat  and  went  off 
on  a  long  trip.  Two  days  after  I  left,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  there  was  a  fire  in  my 
study   and  everything  in  it  was  destroyed. 

PAPERS  ARE  SAVED 

The  firemen  who  came  to  the  scene  pre- 
vented the  whole  flat  from  being  destroyed 
but  never  discovered  what  caused  the  fire. 
But  my  papers  and  manuscripts  escaped  by 
a  real  miracle.  Literally  on  the  day  of  my 
departure,  I  had  moved  the  cupboard  with 
the  manuscripts  into  another  room.  Intend- 
ing to  move  my  study  there  on  my  return. 

After  that  I  kept  my  manuscripts  buried 
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In  the  ground.  Another  reason  was  that, 
whenever  I  left  my  fiat  for  any  length  of  time 
afterwards,  I  recognized  by  various  signs  that 
someone  had  been  in  the  flat  in  my  absence. 
I  frequently  asked  various  top  people  about 
my  having  a  trip  abroad  but  without  much 
hope.  I  wanted  to  see  the  world.  They  were 
always  ready  to  promise  me.  but  that  was  the 
end  of  it.  Others  went  travelling,  but  not  me. 

INVmD    TO    PARIS 

Then  unexpectedly,  the  Paris  publishers, 
les  Editeurs  Francals  Reunis,  Invited  me  to 
spend  a  month  In  Paris  as  part  of  the  pay- 
ment for  my  "Babl  Yar." 

I  thought  that  the  authorities  must  un- 
derstand at  last  that  I  was  no  enemy  so  I 
made  mv  application  and  started  to  go  thru 
the  procedural  marathon.  I  got  right  on 
to  the  end  of  it  only  to  be  told  that  the 
union  of  writers  had  no  money  for  my  trip. 

Then  thev  told  me  in  a  whisper  that  it  was 
simply  that  the  authorities  in  Pula  had  for- 
mally sanctioned  my  departure,  but  that 
Safronov,  the  propaganda  secretary,  had  said 
by  telephone  that  I  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go. 

PONDERS    SENSE    OP    IT 

I  explained  in  my  "explanation"  how  my 
writings  were  maltreated.  But  they  also  de- 
formed my  whole  life.  I  couldn't  speak  on 
the  telephone,  I  practically  stopped  writing 
letters,  and  I  saw  an  informer  in  every  one 
of  my  acquaintances.  I  began  to  ponder: 
What  sense  is  there  in  such  a  life  at  all? 

Here  is  an  extract  from  my  diary  in  Octo- 
ber. 1967:  , 

"I  have  not  been  able  to  sleep  for  several 
days  now.  I  am  Just  a  great  lump  of  nostal- 
gia I  turn  over  in  my  mind  what  I  have 
written  and  compare  it  with  what  I  would 
like  to  write  and  what  I  could  wTlte.  I  see 
before  me  years  and  years  of  life  in  which  I 
could  have  known  and  studied,  and  under- 
stood and  created  so  much,  which  have  been 
wasted.  When  I  quote  what  I  vrrote  in  "Babl 
yar"  I  feel  like  an  ant,  cemented  up  in 
the  foundations  of  a  house.  All  around  there 
is  nothing  but  stones,  walls  and  darkness. 
To  live  to  the  end  of  my  life  with  this  feel- 
ing of  being  stifled,  in  this  state  of  being 
burled  alive. . . ." 


STALIN  PROCESS  BEGUN 

That  was  Just  after  the  trial  of  Slnyavsky 
and  Daniel.  Solzheniwyn's  writings  were  no 
longer  being  published.  The  process  of  re- 
habilitating Stalin  had  begun. 

I  had  my  own  troubles.  There  was  an  un- 
publlclzed  row  over  "Babl  Yar."  They  sud- 
denly decided  that  It  ought  not  to  have  been 
published.  At  Yunost  they  told  me  that  It 
was  practically  an  accident  that  it  had  ever 
appeared  at  all  and  that  a  month  later  Its 
publication  would  have  been  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  any  case  they  forbade  the  reprinting 
of  it.  

RECEIVES  FAMOUS  LETTER 

Before  the  writers'  congress  to  which  I 
was  a  delegate  from  Pula,  Solzhenitsyn  sent 
me  a  copy  of  his  famous  letter.  |In  which 
he  denounced  the  censorship].  I  spent  sev- 
eral nights  thinking  it  over.  At  home  they 
wondered  what  was  the  matter  with  me.  I 
said,  "Solzhenitsyn  is  inviting  me  to  com- 
mit suicide  with  him." 

Yes.  I  could  not  find  in  myself  the  cour- 
age, and  I  probably  fully  deserved  Solzhenlt- 
syn's  contempt.  I  simply  did  not  attend 
the  congress.  I  signed  no  protests,  either  then 

or  later. 

I  saved  my  own  skin  and  kept  out  of 
things.  Others  were  expelled  from  the  party 
and  from  the  union  and  were  no  longer 
published.  But  they  continued  to  publish 
me,  and  the  comrades  resumed  their  kindly 
and  friendly  attention. 

URGED  TO  COOPERATE 

How  movingly  they  explained  to  me  that 
the  situation  among  the  intelllgentEla  was 
very  complicated.  That  people  as  tense  as 
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the  writers,  however,  clever  they  were,  were 
in  revolt  and  they  did  not  want  to  resort  to 
tough  measures.  I  had  done  very  well,  they 
said,  not  to  sign  any  protests;  that  was  not 
the  business  of  an  artist.  But  I  ought  to  try 
and  tnfiuence  my  misguided  friends  and 
make  them  understand  that  if  they  did  not 
stop  causing  trouble,  then  .  .  .  well,  you  un- 
derstand. 

I  went  from  town  to  town  trying  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  these  comrades,  from  Mos- 
cow to  Leningrad,  to  Kiev.  Many  people  there 
probably  remember  me  asking:  What  are 
you  going  to  do;  what  is  the  way  out;  what 
is  there  to  hope  for?  Nobody  knew  anything. 
Intelligent  people  in  Russia  feel  only  horror. 
There  is  nothing  but  darkness  ahead. 

On  the  night  of  Aug.  20,  1968,  Russian 
tanks  entered  Czechoslovakia.  I  spent  several 
davs  listening  to  the  radio.  Many  people 
in  Russia  wept  during  those  days.  It  marked, 
they  said,  the  turn  to  fascism 

REALIZES  MUST  LEAVE 

It  came  over  me  somehow  of  Itself.  I 
realized  that  I  could  not  remain  there  any 
longer,  that  every  day,  every  month  and 
every  year  would  see  only  a  piling  up  of 
horror  and  cowardice   inside  me. 

But  Russia  is  as  well  defended  as  a  prison. 
Just  read  Anatoli  Marchenko's  remarkable 
"evidence."  He  wanted  only  one  thing:  to 
get  out.  They  caught  him  40  yards  from  the 
frontier  and  threw  him  into  the  same  camp 
as  Daniel.  Marchenko's  description  of  that 
present  day  concentration  camp  Is  enough  to 
make  your  hair  stand  on  end. 

Then  I  received  another  invitation,  this 
time  from  America,  from  the  Dial  Press, 
which  had  allotted  $5,000  for  my  trip.  I  began 
to  attend  all  meetings  in  Pula,  I  presented 
Safranov  with  signed  copies  of  my  books, 
and  I  always  turned  up  on  time  for  talks 
with  the  comrades  and  spent  six  months 
fixing  my  papers  for  America. 

TITRNED    DOWN    AGAIN 

Then  I  was  turned  down  again,  with  the 
explanation  that  Dial  Press  had  published 
Solzhenitsyn  as  well  as  me  and  they  were 
therefore  enemies.  It  was  clear  from  certain 
details  that  once  again  It  was  the  K.  G  B 
which  would  not  let  me  out.  ThU  coincided 
with  some  fierce  criticism  of  my  latest  writ- 
ing in  the  press. 

Now  I  began  to  feel  myself  run-down  and 
hemmed  in  like  a  wolf.  I  went  down  to 
Batumi  square  I  in  the  Caucasus]  to  study 
the  lay  of  the  land.  The  whole  of  the  holiday 
coast  of  the  Black  sea  Is  under  the  strongest 
guard.  When  darkness  falls  patrols  drive 
everybody  away  from  the  water.  Searchlights 
play  over  the  beach  and  the  sea.  Radar  in- 
stallations detect  even  a  child's  ball  fioallng 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

But  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  swim  under 
water  to  Turkey  with  the  help  of  an 
aqualung,  entering  the  water  before  the  pa- 
trols appeared  and  pushing  In  front  of  my- 
self an  underwater  raft  »ith  spare  oxygen 
containers.  I  would  swim  by  compass  Just  one 
night,  otherwise  I  would  be  detected  in  the 
morning  by  the  helicopters  that  were  about 
like  flies.  I  lirid  trained  myself  to  swim  with- 
out stopping  for  15  hours.  I  started  on  the 
building  of  my  raft. 

OVERCOME    BY    FEAB 

It  was  frightening  all  the  same.  I  imagined 
mvself  being  cut  In  two  in  the  darkness  by  a 
submarine  at  full  speed— they  are  about  the 
place  like  sharks.  Or  I  would  drown. 

So  I  decided  to  make  one  last  desperate  ef- 
fort to  obtain  permission  for  a  trip  abroad. 
I  no  longer  thought  of  anything  but  getting 
out.  at  any  price. 

Night  and  day  I  had  going  round  In  my 
mind  onlv  to  get  away.  away,  away  from  that 
monstrous  country,  from  those  scoundrels, 
from  that  K.  G.  B.  Let  me  get  out.  even  to  the 
Antarctic,  even  to  the  Sahara,  so  long  as  they 
are  not  there. 


According  to  the  rules 
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I  Just  could  not  go  dn. 

It  was  stronger  tht  n  me:  It  was  the  ani- 
mal instinct  for  self-preservation.  I  was  at 
least  a  living  being. 

I  wrote  In  "Babl  Tkr"  that  by  the  time  I 
vas  14  I  should  have  been  shot  ao  times. 
That  I  was  still  alive  Is  practically  a  miracle. 
a  sort  of  misunderstanding.  So  there  we  are: 


of  the  K.  O.  B.  I  should 


now  be  shot  for  the  2lkt  time.  If  only  because 
I  went  straight  at  th«m  and  got  out.  If  only 
because  I  am  writing  this.  And  I  shall  go  on 
writing,  as  long  as  there's  life  In  me. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  SEC- 
TION 592.  TARIFF  ACT  OP  1930. 
19  U.S.C.A.  SECTION  1592 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CAlilFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr|.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced" a  bilJ.  H.tl  13502.  to  amend 
section  592"of  the  tariff  Act  of  1930,  19 
U.S.C.A.  section  1592.  to  update  and  mod- 
ernize, and  to  provide  guidelines  In,  an 
anticipated  portion  of  the  special  and 
administrative  provisions  of  that  act. 
H.R.  13502  Is  a  revised  version  of  the 
bills,  H.R.  19114  aiid  H.R.  20502  intro- 
duced by  me  in  thej  90th  Congress,  and 
of  H.R.  7347  which  |  introduced  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1969.  eartter  in  this  first  ses- 
sion of  the  91st  Congress. 

Because  of  the  iniportance  to  the  in- 
ternational trade  cotnmxmity  throughout 


the    United    States 


amendments,  manifested  by  the  numer 


ous  inquiries  which 
gardlng  this  matti 


Include  in  the  Recoid  at  this  point,  the 
following  items;  F  rst,  a  short  state- 
ment of  the  purpose  of  H.R.  13502;  sec- 
ond, the  provisions  of  section  592  of  the 


Tariff  Act  of   1930. 


1952.  as  it  now  appears  on  the  statute 
books,  together  with  the  provisions  of 
section  621  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  19 
U.S.C.A.  section  162:..  under  which  pen- 
alties assessed  under  section  592  can  be 
asserted  within  5  years  after  the  date  of 
discovery  of  an  alleged  violation — an  al- 
most unlimited  pe-iod  of  limitation; 
third,  a  general  background  statement 


regarding  the  need 
fourth,  the  text  of 


fifth,  a  section-by-s^ction  analysis  of  its 
provisions. 

I.  Purpose  o^  H.R.   13502 
The  purpose  of  H.R 
and  up-date  the  special 
provisions  of  the  Tarl 
to  penalties  now  impeded 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  ISPO 
to  provide  for  a  more 
the  penalty  In  terms  4f 
revenue;  to  provide  gu:de 
Ing  In  the  present  law 
section;  and  thereby  lb 
for  penalties  for  \inde  Twyment 
duties  into  conformit] 
of  the  Internal  Revenije 
ment  of  taxes. 


of    these    proposed 


I  have  received  re- 
r.   I  would   like   to 


19  U.S.C.A.  section 


for  this  legislation; 
the  bill  itself:  and 


13502  Is  to  modernize 
and  administrative 
Act  of  1930  relating 
under  section  592 
(19  USCA  §  1592); 
realistic  statement  of 
the  claimed  loss  of 
lines.  totaJIy  lack- 
for  administering  this 
bring  the  provisions 
of  customs 
with  the  provisions 
Code  for  underpay- 


II.  Sections  592  and 
Act  oi 

Sec.   592.   Same — Penalty 
(19  USCA  §  1592)    (49  f 
signer,    seller,    owner, 
agent,  or  other  person 
Introduces,  or  attempts 


621  OF  THE  Tariff 

1930 

Against  Goods. 
tat.  527)  If  any  con- 
Importer,  consignee, 
or  persons  enters  or 
to  enter  or  introduce, 
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Into  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  any 
Imported  merchandise  by  means  of  any 
fraudulent  or  false  Invoice,  declaration,  affi- 
davit, letter,  p«per,  or  by  means  of  any  false 
statement,  written  or  verbal,  or  by  means  of 
any  false  or  fraudulent  practice  or  appliance 
whatsoever,  or  makes  any  false  statement  In 
any  declaration  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4SS  of  this  Act  (relating  to  declaration 
on  entry)  without  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve the  truth  of  such  statement,  or  aids  or 
procures  the  making  of  any  such  false  state- 
ment as  to  any  matter  material  thereto 
without  reasonable  cause  to  believe  the  truth 
of  such  statement,  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  shall  or  may  be  deprived  of  the  lawful 
duties,  or  any  portion  thereof,  accruing  upon 
the  merchandise,  or  any  portion  thereof, 
embraced  or  referred  to  In  such  Invoice,  dec- 
laration, affidavit,  letter,  paper,  or  statement; 
or  Is  guilty  of  any  willful  act  or  omission  by 
means  whereof  the  United  States  Is  or  may 
be  deprived  of  the  lawful  duties  or  any  por- 
tion thereof  accruing  upon  the  merchandise 
or  any  portion  thereof,  embraced  or  referred 
to  in  such  Invoice,  declaration,  affidavit,  let- 
ter, paper,  or  statement,  or  affected  by  such 
act  or  omission,  such  merchandise,  or  the 
value  thereof,  to  be  recovered  from  such  per- 
son or  persons,  shall  be  subject  to  forfeiture, 
which  forfeiture  shall  only  apply  to  the 
whole  of  the  merchandise  or  the  value  there- 
of In  the  case  or  package  containing  the  par- 
ticular article  or  articles  of  merchandise  to 
which  such  fraud  or  false  paper  or  statement 
relates.  The  arrival  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States  of  any  merchan- 
dise consigned  for  sale  and  remaining  the 
property  of  the  shipper  or  consignor,  and  the 
acceptance  of  a  false  or  fraudulent  Invoice 
thereof  by  the  consignee  or  the  agent  of  the 
consignor,  or  the  existence  of  any  other 
facts  constituting  an  attempted  fraud,  shall 
be  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
to  be  an  attempt  to  enter  such  merchandise 
notwithstanding  no  actual  entry  has  been 
made  or  offered. 

Sec.  621.  Luhtation  or  Actions.  (19  USCA 
i  1621)  (49  Stat.  527).  No  suit  or  action  tore- 
cover  any  pecuniary  penalty  or  forfeiture  of 
property  accruing  under  the  customs  laws 
shall  be  instituted  unless  such  suit  or  action 
is  commenced  within  five  years  after  the  time 
when  the  alleged  offense  was  discovered: 
Provided.  That  the  time  of  the  absence  from 
the  United  States  of  the  person  subject  to 
such  penalty  or  forfeiture,  or  of  any  conceal- 
ment or  absence  of  the  property,  shall  not  be 
reckoned   within    this   period   of   limitation. 

in.  General  Background  Statement 
Section  592  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  pro- 
vides that  imported  merchandise  is  subject 
to  forfeiture,  or.  if  it  has  gone  into  consump- 
tion, to  a  penalty  equal  to  its  forfeiture 
value,  whenever  any  false  statement  is  con- 
tained in  any  document  submitted  in  con- 
nection with  the  customs  clearance  of  the 
merchandise,  or  whenever  any  false  state- 
ment, written  or  verbal.  Is  made  In  connec- 
tion with  the  entry  or  attempt  to  enter  the 
goods,  or  whenever  any  false  or  fraudulent 
practice  is  followed  in  entering  or  attempting 
to  enter  the  goods,  without  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  the  truth  of  such  statement,  and 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  is  or  may 
be  deprived  of  any  lawful  revenue. 

This  result  follows  whether  such  false 
statement  is  made  or  false  practice  followed 
by  the  Importer,  or  by  the  shipper,  seller, 
consignee,  agent,  or  some  other  person,  and 
often  occurs  without  the  Importer  having 
had  any  knowledge  that  any  statement  made 
or  practice  followed  was  Incorrect,  and  with- 
out any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Importer 
to  violate  or  fall  to  comply  with  the  cus- 
toms laws  and  regulations. 

When  any  person  having  anything  to  do 
with  the  importation  Is  guilty  of  any  willful 
act  or  omission  by  means  of  which  there  Is  or 
may  be  any  loss  of  revenue,  forfeiture,  or  a 
pen.ilty  equal  to  forfeiture  value,  follows. 
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This  Is  Indeed  a  strange  statute,  which  Im- 
poses forfeiture  value  penalties  for  negli- 
gence (false  statements  made  without  rea- 
sonable cause  for  believing  they  are  true) 
whether  or  not  there  is  an  actual  or  po- 
tential loss  of  revenue,  while  imposing  such 
penalties  for  willful  acts  or  omissions  only 
where  they  result  In  an  actual  or  potential 
loss  of  revenue! 

Cases  Involving  commercial  transactions 
usually  arise  long  after  the  goods  have  gone 
into  consumption,  resulting  in  monetary 
penalties  equal  to  the  forfeiture  value  of  the 
goods,  which  Is  the  U.S.  duty-paid  landed 
value  including  the  Importer's  profit. 

When  applied  to  a  line  of  goods  Imported 
over  a  period  of  years,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  621.  quoted  above,  many  penalty 
notices  in  recent  years  have  been  In  terms 
of  a  forfeiture  value  of  over  a  million  dollars. 

The  forfeiture  value  is  also  usually  com- 
pletely disproportionate  to  the  claimed  un- 
derpayment of  customs  duties.  Since  Import- 
ers are  required  to  deposit  customs  duties 
reviewed  by  customs  officials  at  the  time  of 
entry,  the  claimed  underpayments  are  sup- 
plemental assessments,  which  Importers  fre- 
quently dispute.  In  fact,  many  penalties 
have  been  Imposed  while  the  Importer  is  en- 
gaged In  litigation  in  another  forum,  contest- 
ing the  very  basis  of  the  penalty  assessment. 

Forfeiture  value  is  in  any  event  a  very 
severe  penalty  for  most  of  the  violations 
charged,  which  are  often  very  technical,  or 
result  from  changes  In  circumstances  In  the 
country  of  exportation  not  known  to  the 
Importer,  or  to  changes  in  interpretation  of 
the  laws  for  determining  dutiable  value  of 
Imported  goods. 

Relief  from  penalties  Imposed  under  Sec. 
592  may  be  sought  administratively,  by  peti- 
tion for  remission  or  mitigation  under  Sec. 
618  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  USC  1618). 
Local  Customs  officials  at  ports  of  entry  have 
no  Jurisdiction  to  determine  such  matters 
when  the  penalty  stated  exceeds  $2,000.  The 
disposition  of  such  penalties  is  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  Bureau  of 
Customs,  Washington,  D.C.,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when 
the  penalty  stated  (forfeiture  value)  exceeds 
$20,000. 

Section  592  contains  no  provisions  for  ad- 
ministrative guidance  with  respect  to  the 
disposition  of  penalties  Imposed  in  terms 
of  forfeiture  value. 

Disposition  of  such  matters  accordingly  Is 
subject  to  variance  from  one  administration 
to  another,  with  settlements  bearing  some 
relation  to  the  loss  of  revenue  alleged,  de- 
pending upon  the  nature  of  the  violation  of 
the  law  or  regulations  and  the  mitigating 
circumstances  which  may  be   present. 

In  addition  to  payment  of  the  loss  of  reve- 
nue, penalties  equal  to  six  and  eight  times 
the  loss  of  revenue  (600%  to  800%)  have 
been  Imposed. 

This  is  disproportionate  to  penalties  Im- 
posed in  internal  revenue  tax  situations, 
which  provide  for  payment  of  5%  of  the 
underpayment  In  case  of  negligence  and 
50"<  of  the  underpayment  in  case  of  fraud 
(26  USC  §  6653). 

Issuance  of  penalty  notices  in  the  terms 
required  by  Sec.  592  of  forfeiture  value  of 
imported  merchandise  involving  millions  of 
dollars  when  the  actual  claim  for  loss  of  rev- 
enue may  be  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  or 
a  few  thousand  dollars  Is  not  only  unrealis- 
tic, but  damaging  to  business  and  creates 
a  false  impression  as  to  a  company's  solvency. 

The  present  law  thus  Imposes  serious  prob- 
blems  on  those  engaged  in  international 
trade,  carrying  Implications  which  may  af- 
fect the  reputation  and  financial  stability  of 
the  business  to  an  extent  unrelated  to  and 
disproportionate  with  the  nature  of  the 
violations  alleged,  without  any  provision  in 
present  law  for  Judicial  review. 

la  addition,  the  present  provisions  of  Sec. 
592  requiring  the  statement  of  penalties  al- 
legedly incurred  In  terms  of  forfeiture  value 
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of  important  merchandise  Imposes  an  admin- 
istrative burden  on  Customs  offlcla  s.  who 
frequently  find  it  necessary  to  cushion  the 
shock  of  impending  penalty  notices  In  sums 
in  excess  of  the  gross  worth  of  an  importer 
(Which  would  put  a  business  into  bank- 
ruptcy), with  the  explanation  that  remission 
or  mitigation  based  on  the  loss  of  revenxie 
or  a  multiple  thereof,  may  be  sought  by  ad- 
ministrative application  under  Sec.  618  of 
the  Tariff  Act. 

The  amendments  proposed  In  H.R.  uao-s 
are  accordingly  intended  to  alleviate  the 
problems  encountered  by  the  trade  and  by 
the  Government,  by  modernizing  a  provision 
which  has  been  on  the  statute  books  In  sub- 
stantially the  same  form  since  1875  (see  re- 
viser's notes  to  19  USCA  1592). 

During  the  Intervening  years,  particularly 
the  last  two  decades,  many  other  provisions 
of  the  Customs  laws  have  been  up-dated,  by 
the  Customs  Simplification  Acts  of  1951. 
1953  1954.  and  1956.  and  by  the  Tariff  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1962.  which  modernized  the 
classification  schedules. 

The  proposed  amendments  are  not  in- 
tended to  and  would  not  permit  avoidance 
or  evasion  of  the  payment  of  lawful  duties 
nor  would  it  relieve  importers  of  any  duties 
or  responsibilities  now  Imposed  by  law. 

The  same  provisions  and  prohibitions  now 
contained  In  the  law  have  been  retained,  for 
the  meet  part,  with  the  amendments  provid- 
ing only  for  a  more  realistic  statement  of  the 
actual  claim  of  the  Government  in  terms  of 
the  loss  of  revenue  Instead  of  In  terms  of 
forfeiture  value,  which  seems  more  severe 
than  is  warranted  in  most  instances. 

Cognizance  should  be  taken  of  the  fact 
that,  in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  Sec. 
692  proposed  to  be  amended,  there  remains 
on  the  statute  books  as  part  of  the  criminal 
code  a  substantially  similar  provision  (18 
USC  542)  under  which  flagrant  violations 
of  the  customs  laws  may  be  dealt  with. 

The  proposed  amendments  are  also  In- 
tended to  provide  administrative  guidelines 
not  now  contained  In  Sec.  592  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  assessment  incurred  thereunder. 

The  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  also  administrated  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  have  been  examined  and  the 
proposed  amendments  are  patterned  after 
the  IRC  provisions  dealing  with  underpay- 
ment of  taxes. 

IV.  Te:;t  of  H.R.  13502 


A  bill  to  amend  section  592  ol  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  (19U.S.C.A.  1592).  and  lor  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
592  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.A. 
1592)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  592.  Penalty  Against  Goods. 

"(a)    If  any  consignor,  seller,  owner.  Im- 
porter, consignee,  agent,  or  other  person  en- 
ters or  introduces,  or  attempts  to  enter  or 
Introduce,  Into  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  any  Imported  merchandise  by  means 
of  any  fraudulent  or  false  invoice,  declara- 
tion, affidavit,  letter,  paper,  or  by  means  of 
any  false  statement,  written  or  verbal,  or  by 
means  of  any  false  or  fraudulent  practice  or 
appliance   whatsoever,   or   makes   any   false 
statement  in  any  declaration  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  485  of  this  Act   (relating 
to  declaration  on  entry)  without  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  the  truth  of  such  statement, 
or  aids  or  procures  the  making  of  any  such 
false  statement  as  to  any  matter  material 
thereto  without  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
the  truth  of  such  statement,  or  is  guilty  of 
any  willful  act  or  omission,  by  any  of  which 
means  the  United  States  Is  or  may  be  de- 
prived of  the  lawful  duties  or  nny  portion 
thereof  accruing  upon  the  merchandise   or 
any   portion   thereof,   embraced   or   referred 
to    in    such    Invoice,    declaration,    affidavit, 
letter,  paper,  or  statement,  or  affected  by 
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such  act  or  omission,  such  merchandise  shall 
be  assessed  with  additional  duties  and  pen- 
alties as  hereinafter  provided  In  subsections 
(b)  or  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  If  the  United  States  Is  or  may  be 
deprived  of  the  lawful  duties  or  any  portion 
thereof  accruing  upon  such  merchandise  or 
any  portion  thereof  due  to  negligence  or  un- 
mtentlonnl  disregard  of  the  customs  laws  or 
regulations,  but  without  Intent  to  defraud, 
there  shall  be  assessed  on  such  merchandise 
a  penalty  equal  to  five  per  centum  of  the 
underpayment  of  the  lawful  duties  due  and 
payable   on   said   merchandise." 

"(c)  If  the  United  States  Is  or  may  be 
deprived  of  the  lawful  duties  or  any  por- 
tion thereof  accruing  upon  such  merchan- 
dise or  any  portion  thereof  due  to  fraud, 
there  shall  be  assessed  on  such  merchandise 
a  penaltv  equal  to  fifty  per  centum  of  the 
underpayment  of  the  lawful  duties  due  on 
such  merchandise." 

"(d)  If  the  determination  of  the  lawful 
duties  payable  on  such  merchandise  has 
become  final,  by  reason  of  liquidation  of 
the  entry  or  entries  of  such  merchandise, 
without  assessment  of  the  full  amount  of 
the  lawful  duties  payable  thereon,  there 
shall  be  assessed  on  such  merchandise  addi- 
tional duties  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
underpayment  of  the  lawful  duties  due 
thereon  and  not  theretofore  assessed  and 
paid,  in  addition  to  the  penalty  hereinabove 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

"(e)  Such  penalties  and  additional  duties 
as  may  be  assessed  under  subsections  (b)  or 
(c)  and  (d)  of  this  section  may  be  remitted 
or  mitigated  In  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  a 
petition  for  remission  or  mitigation  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  section  618  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930   (19  U.S.C.A.  §  1618)." 

"(f)    If  any  consignor,  seller,  owner.  Im- 
porter,   consignee,   agent,   or    other    person, 
as    the    case    may    be.    shall,    within    sixty 
days  after  receipt  of  notice  of  the  final  de- 
termination of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury upon  his  petition  for  remission  or  miti- 
gation  filed   under   subsection    (e)    of   this 
section  file  with  the  principal  customs  of- 
ficer  at   the   port   of   entry,   a   petition   re- 
questing   Judicial    review    thereof    by    the 
United    States    Customs     Court,    the    said 
United    States    Customs    Court    shall    have 
Jurisdiction  to  review  said  determination  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  underpayment  of  law- 
ful duties.  If  any.  Including  all  findings  and 
determinations  entering  Into  the  same,  and 
as  to  the  applicability  of  subsections    (b), 
(c),  and  (d)  of  this  section,  none  of  which 
determinations  and   findings  shall   be   pre- 
sumed  to   be   correct.   Every   such   petition 
shall     within    nlnetv   days   after    the    filing 
thereof,  be  transmitted  to  the  United  States 
Customs  Court,  together  with  the  pertinent 
entry  or  entries  and  accompanying  papers. 
The  proceedings  In  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms Court  shall  be  a  trial  de  novo,  pursuant 
to  such  rules  as  the  Cvistoms  Court  may  pre- 
scribe. Provided,  that  payment  of  the  pen- 
alties and  additional  duties  assessed  under 
subsections  (b)  or  (c)   and  (d)   of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  required  during  the  pen- 
dency of  the   proceedings   Initiated  by   the 
filing   of    said    petition    for   review    by    the 
United  States  Customs  Court  but  shall  be 
deferred   until   after   the   final   Judicial   de- 
termlnaUon  thereof.  And  Provided  Further. 
that  the  filing  hereunder  of  a  petition  for 
review  by  the  United  States  Customs  Court 
shall,  until  after  the  final  Judicial  determi- 
nation  thereof,   act  as   a  stay   of  any  pro- 
c-edin!'s  theretofore  or  thereafter  Instituted 
bv  the   United  States  in  a  federal   district 
court  to  collect  the  amount  of  said  penalties 
and  additional  duties.  And  Providiue,  Fur- 
ther, that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  deprive  any  person  of   any  and 
all  righ'-s  and  remedies   (including  trial  by 
Jury)    of  a  partv  in  a  suit  brought  by  the 
United  States  In  any  federal  district  coxirt 
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to  collect  anv  penalties  and  additional  duties 
asse'^sed  under  section  592  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  (19  USCA  5  1592)  prior  to  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  except  that 
if  such  person  elects  to  file  a  petition  as 
provided  herein  to  invoke  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  Customs  Court  for  a  re- 
view of  the  final  determination  of  the  bec- 
retarv  of  the  Treasury,  a  final  Judicial  de- 
termination of  said  petition  shall  be  con- 
c'uslve  of  all  matters  litigated  therein. 

SEC  2.  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  the 
amendments   made    by   the   first   section   of 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  day 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  th^  Act 
and  shall  apply  to  all  penalties  and  additional 
duties  assessed  thereafter,  under  section  592. 
or  section  592  as  amended  by  this  Act.  Pro- 
vided  that  in  the  case  of  any  and  all  penal- 
ties  assessed   prior  to  the  effective   date   of 
this  Act.  in  which  a  final  determination  or 
final    reconslderatlton    has    riot   been    made 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  wheth^ 
pending   before   any   agency   of   the  United 
States   government,  or   the  «"bject  of   pro- 
ceeding! in  a  court  of  competent  Jurisd^- 
tlon,  or  otherwise  pending  and  not  flnallzed. 
the  provisions  of  subsections   (bK   (c).  and 
(d)   of  section  592  as  amended  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  and 
controlling  for   all   purposes.   ^^<i  f/^'\^.^ 
Further,  that   the   provisions   o^^8"^<="°" 
(f)    of  section  592  as  amended  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act,   for  Judicial   rfvl^  ^ 
the    united    States    Customs    Court    of    ad- 
ministrative decisions  made  hereunder,  sha 
apply  to  and  be  effective  with  respect  to  all 
administrative  decisions  in  which  notifica- 
tion to  the  consignor,  seller,  owner,  importer^ 
consignee,    agent,    or   other   person,    as    the 
c^may  be    of  the  final  determination  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury    is  issiied  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


V    Section-by-Section  Analysis  or 
H.R.   13502 
The  bill  would  divide  section  592  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930   (19  USCA  5  1592)   into  .ix 
sub-sections  numbered    (a)    to    (f)-  «^^^8 
out  in  subparagraph  (a)  the  conduct  which 
subjects  the  merchandise  to  Impoeltlon  of 
penalties  and  additional  assessments.  Sub- 
paragraphs (b)  and  (c)  set  out  the  pen»itl*s 
which  may  be  imposed.  Subparagraph    (d) 
provides  for  collection  of  the  revenue  due. 
subparagraph    (e)    provides  for  admlnlstni- 
tlve  review.  Subparagraph   (f)    provide  for 
judicial   review   by   the   Customs   Court,    if 
desired  bv  the  Importer. 

Section  592(a).  The  language  P'-o^'d  ng 
for  forfeiture  of  the  goods,  or  for  imposition 
of  penalties  equal  to  the  forfeiture  value,  has 
been  eliminated,  with  language  substituted 
to  provide  for  a-!sessment  of  penalties  and 
additional  duties  based  on  the  loss  of  rev- 
enue, as  further  described  In  subsections 
(b).  (c)  and  (d). 

Since  the  entire  section  592  Is  being  han- 
dled on  the  basis  of  loss  of  revenue,  the 
laneiiage  "whether  or  not  the  United  States 
shall  or  mav  be  deprived  of  the  lawful  duties^ 
or  any  portion  thereof"  heretofore  provided 
as  a  penalty  for  negligent  duties  but  not 
willful  acts  or  omissions,  has  been  deleted. 
The  description  of  the  conduct  and  docu- 
ments, acts  and  omia^ions.  as  now  contained 
in  section  592.  has  othervrise  been  retained 
without  change. 

S»cnon  592(b)  provides  for  assessment  of 
a  penaltv  equal  to  five  per  contum  of  the 
underpavment  of  lawful  duties,  where  such 
xmderpavment  Is  due  to  negligence  or  unin- 
tentional disregard  of  the  Customs  laws  and 
reEUlatlons  without  Intent  to  defraud.  This 
nrovision  Is  not  intended  to  permit  or  pro- 
vide for  the  assessment  of  any  penalties 
where  Increased  duties  become  due  on  liqiil- 
datlon  f^f  entries  due  to  clerical  errors,  math- 
ematical enx,r?.  changes  in  rate  or  v»l"e.  cf 
anv  other  usual  differences  In  duty  which 
normally  occ^ir  in  t:ie  ordinary  course  of 
business.  Including  differences  in  currency 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

fective  date  of  the  proposed  amendments, 
making  tbe  revised  law  applicable  prospec- 
tively to  all  notices  of  penalty  or  additional 
assessment  Issued  on  and  after  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment.  Section  2  also 
provides  for  retroactive  application  of  the 
statute  In  those  cases  in  which  a  notice  of 
penalty  was  issued  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Act.  This  would  Include 
penalties  pending  before  ahy  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  and/or  cases  pend- 
ing  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  Judicial  body 
empowered  to  act  in  these  cases,  and  which 
are  not  finally  adjudicated. 

In  addition,  section  2  of  the  bill  provides 
for  application  thereafter  of  the  guidelines 
for  administering  the  statute  set  out  in 
subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d).  since  no  ad- 
ministrative guide  lines  are  contained  In 
the  present  statute. 

This  provision  would  avoid  the  admin- 
istrative Burden  of  carrying  out  two  sets  of 
procedures  in  dealing  with  matters  thereto- 
fore initiated  and  not  determined  adminis- 
tratively, as  of  the  date  of  passage  of  this 
Act. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  also  makes  available 
the  procedures  for  Judicial  review  with  re- 
spect to  all  administrative  decisions  in  which 
notification  to  the  party  charged  of  the 
final  determination  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  issued  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 
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WHY  POLICEMEN  CANNOT 
BE   RECRUITED 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11.  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  many  of  our  colleagues  know, 
it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  for  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  able  and  qualified  mem- 
bers of  that  force.  In  spite  of  our  deter- 
mined efforts  to  improve  pay  and  benefits 
for  members  of  the  force,  the  turnover 
remains  high. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  frustration  faced  by  the 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Force  which  has,  at  least  in  part,  led  to 
this  rapid  turnover.  In  this  connection  I 
should  like  to  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  exchanges  of  correspondence  be- 
tween Sgt.  Carl  W.  Beatty,  in  behalf  of 
police  officers  involved  in  two  recent  in- 
cidents, and  Commissioner  Walter  E. 
Washington,  responding  with  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment with  regard  to  the  incidents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  these  ex- 
changes of  correspondence  to  all  our  col- 
leagues for  careful  attention.  We  cannot 
long  expect  our  men  in  blue  to  give  their 
utmost  to  uphold  the  law  when  they,  in 
turn,  cannot  even  be  siu-e  that  their  own 
municipal  government  will  back  them  in 
doing  their  duty.  Perhaps  the  time  Is 
here,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Congress  Itself 
must  back  up  our  policemen  with  the 
muscle  they  are  being  denied  in  the  Dis- 
trict building. 

The  letters  read  as  follows: 
Policemen's  Association, 
OF  THE  District  of  Colttmbia, 
Washington,  DC,  June  10, 1969. 
Hon.  Waj.ter  E.  Washington, 
District  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma  tor  Washington:  At  an  Executive 
Committee  meeting  oi  tbe  Policemen's  Asso- 


ciation of  the  District  of  Columbia,  It  was 
unanimously  voted  that  I  bring  to  your  at- 
tention a  number  of  matters  concerning  the 
good  will  and  effective  operation  of  the 
policemen  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment. 

Firstly,  I  have  received  no  reply  to  my 
letter  of  May  15,  1969,  In  which  I  wrote  you 
about  the  Marion  Barry  incident  and  the  in- 
vestigation of  that  incident  by  the  Public 
Safety  Director  and  attorneys  for  Mr.  Barry. 
What  we  requested  in  this  letter  was  a  state- 
ment of  policy  concerning  citizens'  allega- 
tions against  the  police  as  well  as  a  state- 
ment of  position  by  you  supporting  the 
Policemen's  War  on  Crime  and  Lawlessness. 
Since  May  15,  other  incidents  have  occurred, 
notably,  the  one  on  Friday,  June  6,  during 
which  a  policeman  was  prevented  from  tick- 
eting a  motor  vehicle  which  was  being  oper- 
ated in  violation  of  the  law.  In  the  melee 
which  ensued,  a  citizen  student  was  injured. 
The  usual  cry  of  brutality  went  up  and  a 
citizens'  group  converged  on  the  District 
Building.  To  the  credit  of  the  olHcials  of  the 
Police  Department,  the  policemen  Involved 
were  neither  suspended  nor  placed  on  ad- 
ministrative leave.  While  at  the  District 
Building,  the  students  from  Federal  City 
College  beat  a  policeman  who  was  ticketing 
an  automobile  and  robbed  him  of  his  service 
revolver,  which  to  a  policeman  is  the  most 
serious  thing  that  can  happen  to  him.  We 
feel  that  on  each  of  these  occasions  police- 
men were  entitled  to  a  strong  public  state- 
ment Issued  by  you  and  by  the  Public  Safety 
Director  condemning  citizens  who  take  the 
law  Into  their  owm  hands,  who  foster  mob 
rule  and  lawlessness,  who  attack  policemen 
while  performing  their  duties,  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  strong  support  and  en- 
couraging policemen.  The  members  of  the 
Policemen's  Association  feel  that  It  Is  about 
time  that  the  Mayor  and  the  Public  Safety 
Director  once  and  for  all  give  public  support 
to  every  policeman  in  enforcing  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  You 
should  discourage  by  refusing  to  hold  audi- 
ences with  so-called  citizens'  committees 
whose  hatred  for  authority  is  exemplified  In 
their'  complete  disrespect  for  policemen. 
Their  actions,  for  example,  in  beating  up  a 
policeman  In  broad  daylight  at  the  District 
Building,  is  nothing  short  of  anarchy  and 
warrants  the  public  condemnation  of  the 
head  of  our  City  Government.  The  men  on 
the  force  expect  this  of  you  If  we  are  to  have 
meaningful  law  enforcement. 

Secondly,  the  members  of  the  Police  Asso- 
ciation feel  that  it  is  discriminatory  for  the 
Public  Safety  Director  or  his  representative 
to  order  white  policemen  away  from  certain 
problem  areas.  A  white  policeman  should  not 
be  singled  out  any  more  than  a  Negro  police- 
man should  be  eliminated  from  working  in 
a  complete  white  area.  To  preclude  the  white 
officer  from  performing  police  duties  In  any 
so-called  trouble  area  Is  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  seek  to  split  the  com- 
munity. The  Negro  officer  stands  a  chance  of 
being  intimidated  which  Is  grossly  imfalr  to 
him  and  the  white  officer  Is  made  to  feel  as 
though  he  is  a  second-rate  policeman.  After 
all,  all  men  who  wear  the  uniform  are  sworn 
to  viphold  the  same  laws  with  the  same  im- 
partiality regardless  of  race. 

Thirdly,  I  was  surprised  to  learn  at  a 
recent  meeting  that  Melvin  Washington  had 
been  ap{>olnted  as  an  assistant  to  the  Public 
Safety  Director  whose  Job  was  to  supervise 
police  and  fire  ojjerations.  We  received  no 
order  announcing  this  through  the  Depart- 
ment or  otherwise  and  we  wish  at  this  time 
to  raise  certain  objections  to  Mr.  Washing- 
ton's qualifications  to  this  Important  posi- 
tion. It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  Mr. 
Washington  is  an  ex-Metropolitan  Police 
Officer  who  resigned  a  number  of  years  ago 
following  certain  actions  which  received 
widespread  newspaper  publicity.  In  view  of 
tbe  circumstances  of  this  case,  which  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  call  to  your  attention.  It  is  the 


Executive  Committee's  unanimous  opinion 
that  Mr.  Washington  may  be  less  than  quali- 
fied to  work  with  the  Department  from  which 
he  resigned. 

Fourthly,  the  Association  also  raises  cer- 
tain questions  concerning  the  fitness  lor 
work  in  the  area  of  police  relations  of  Em- 
mett  Sullivan.  It  has  been  brought  to  our 
attention  that  Mr.  Sullivan  has  been  on  the 
scene  of  certain  disturbances  from  time  to 
time  and  has  been  acting  in  a  supervisory 
capacity  Issuing  orders  to  various  police  of- 
ficers and  officials.  We  believe  that  the  na- 
ture of  his  job  function  should  be  more 
thoroughly  Investigated. 

And  lastly,  the  members  of  the  Policemen  s 
Association  deserves  to  know  the  chain  of 
command  of  authority  from  the  District 
BuUdlng  right  down  to  the  last  man  on  the 
street.  As  the  situation  now  exists,  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Department  feel  as  though 
there  are  so  many  bosses  and  supervisors 
outside  of  the  Department  that  they  do  not 
know  to  whom  to  turn  or  from  whom  to 
accept  orders.  We  feel  that  an  explicit  and 
clear  understanding  of  the  functions  of 
numerous  persons  (who  have  received  wide- 
spread newspaper  publicity)  should  be 
properly  outlined  to  the  Department. 
Respectively  yours. 

Carl  W.  Beatty, 

President. 


Four  Policemen  Face  Charges  After  Fracas 
Disciplinary  charges  are  being  prepared 
against  four  Metropolitan  policemen  who 
took  part  In  an  off-duty  drinking  and  gam- 
bling session,  cUmaxed  by  the  shooting  of  one 
officer  by  a  second  yesterday. 

The  injured  man  Pvt.  Raymond  J.  Miller, 
33  of  3521  Stanton  road  S.E..  Is  In  Washing- 
ton Hospital  Center  with  a  bullet  wound  In 
the  groin.  His  condition  is  reported  to  be  sat- 
isfactory. ^  ^    ,  „,  . 

Charged  with  assault  with  Intent  to  kill  Is 
Pvt  Joseph  P.  Ellis,  36,  of  1610  Savannah 
street  S.E.,  according  to  Inspector  Howard 
F.  Mo  wry. 

SECOND    precinct    MEN 

The  four  policemen,  all  detailed  to  the  sec- 
ond precinct,  were  In  the  apartment  of  Pvt. 
Melvin  J.  Washington.  30,  at  315  W  street 
N  E  ,  when  the  shooting  occurred.  Also  pres- 
ent were  Pvt.  James  B.  Wilson.  35,  and  two 
women  guests:  Nannie  P.  Fields,  28.  of  4411 
Third  street  N.W.,  and  Sharon  W.  Gerran.  29. 
of  729  Decatur  place  N.E. 

High-ranking  police  officials  converged  on 
the  Northeast  apartment  yesterday  afternoon 
as  soon  as  it  was  learned  a  police  officer  had 
been  shot. 

Deputy  Chief  Howard  V.  Covell.  who  said 
all  four  have  been  suspended,  told  reporters 
the  men  had  worked  the  mldnlght-to-8  a.m. 
shift  In  their  precinct  and  then  adjourned 
to  Pvt.  Washington's  apartment.  Inspector 
Mowry  said  he  was  told  the  quartet  drank 
one  fifth  of  whisky  and  part  of  another  dur- 
ing the  morning  and  early  afternoon. 
shooting  dice 
At  about  1  p.m.  Inspector  Mowry  said,  Pvts. 
Miller  and  Ellis  sUrted  a  dice  game  vrtth  Pvt. 
Washington  looking  on.  Investigators  said 
Pvt.  Wilson  told  them  he  had  gone  to  He 
down  m  another  room  to  sleep  and  did  not 
witness  the  gunplay. 

Just  before  the  shooting  occurred,  police 
said,  the  two  women  arrived.  Both  denied  see- 
ing what  happened  between  Pvts.  Miller  and 
Ellis. 

Inspector  Mowry  said  Pvt.  Washington  told 
him  Pvt.  Ellis  shot  Pvt.  Miller  when  the  lat- 
ter declared  he  wanted  to  stop  shooting  dice 
and  go  home.  Pvt.  Miller  said  Pvt.  Ellis  drew 
his  service  revolver  and  fired  one  shot,  ac- 
cording to  Capt.  Lawrence  Hartnett  of  the 
bomicide  squad. 

arraignment  set 
Pvt.    Ellis    wlU    be    arraigned    today    In 
Municipal  Court  on  the  assault  charge.  He 
Joined  the  police  force  in  1949. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Pvt.  Miller,  who  Is  single,  became  a  police- 
man m  1962.  Pvt.  Washington  Is  a  former 
plalnclothesman  who  was  recently  trans- 
ferred to  the  second  precinct.  He  became  a 
poUceman  In  1952.  Pvt.  Wilson  has  been  in 
the  second  precinct  for  11  years  and  was 
commended  In  1951  for  rescuing  two  children 
in  a  fire. 

Government  of  the  District 

OF  Columbia. 
Washington,  D.C,  June  16, 1969. 
Sgt.  Carl  W.  Beattt, 

President,  Policemen's  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Sergeant  Beatty:  I  refer  to  your 
letter  dated  June  10,  1969,  in  which  you 
bring  to  my  attention  certain  matters  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department. 

Pending  further  discussions  with  you  I 
will  withhold  comment  on  the  matters 
raised  in  the  first  substantive  paragraph  of 
your  letter  and  reply  briefly  to  the  others. 
I  do  not  know  the  Incident  to  which  you 
refer  concerning  the  removal  of  white  police 
officers  from  certain  problem  areas.  As  I  re- 
call our  discussion,  the  specifics  of  this  Item 
were  still  somewhat  vague.  However,  the 
use  of  particular  officers  for  operational  pur- 
poses Is  a  matter  that  should  appropriately  be 
determined  by  the  Chief  of  Police,  his  sub- 
ordinates and  field  commanders. 

Mr    Duncan  advises  me  tha«  he  has  In- 
vestigated the  incident  In  1960  to  which  you 
allude   concerning   Mr.   Melvin   Washington. 
As  I  understand  it.  Trial  Board  charges  were 
brought.  Mr.  Washington  was  found  guilty 
and  fined  $100.00,  and  that  the  finding  of 
guilt  was  reversed  by  the  Board  of   Com- 
missioners. After  15  months  additional  serv- 
ice, Mr.  Washington  resigned  from  the  force 
in  order  to  attend  college.  He  put  himself 
through  four  years  of  college,  three  years  of 
law  school,  became  a  member  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bar.  and  served  success- 
fully for  a  year  and  a  half  as  Assistant  Cor- 
poration   Counsel,    during    which    time    he 
earned  the  respect  and  high  esteem  of  the 
Judges  before  whom  he  appeared.  Mr.  Dun- 
can sUtes  that  he  has  complete  confidence 
In   Mr.   Washington's   integrity   and   ability 
and  qualifications.  He  serves  as  one  of  three 
Special  Assistants  and  Is  not  a  policeman 
nor  a  Deputy  Director  of  Public  Safety  with 
line  authority  over  the  Police  Department 
as  your  Inquiry  Infers. 

It  U  not  Mr.  Emmett  Sullivan's  role  to  act 
m  a  supervisory  capacity  or  to  Issue  orders 
to  police  officers  or  officials,  and  he  has  been 
so  instructed  since  the  date  of  his  assign- 
ment. Mr.  Sullivan's  Job  calls  for  him  to 
meet  personally  with  many  citizens  who 
complain  to  my  office  and  to  try  to  assist 
m  a  solution  of  their  problems.  In  this  con- 
nection, he  is  required  to  make  Inquiries 
for  information  from  the  various  District 
departments  and  agencies.  He  also  performs 
such  special  assignments  as  I  or  Mr.  Dun- 
can may  assign  him  from  time  to  time.  As 
you  will  remember.  Mr.  Lorraine  Johnson 
served  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Commissioner 
Tobriner  during  his  administration. 

The  chain  of  authority  from  the  District 
Building  to  the  policeman  on  the  street 
Is  as  follows:  The  poUce  function  Is  vested 
m  the  Commissioner  of  the  DUtrict  of  Col- 
umbia; he  has  delegated  this  function  to  the 
Director  of  Public  Safety.  Under  this  dele- 
gation the  Chief  of  Police  is  responsible  for 
the  operation  of  the  Department. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  E.  Washington. 

Mayor. 


Policeman's  Association 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Washington.  D.C.  May  15.  1969. 
Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington. 
District  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  JAayor  Washington:  I  am  writing  as 
president  of  the  Policemen's  AssoclaUon  of 
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the  District  of  Columbia,  whoee  membership 
Is  comprised  of  over  4,700  active  and  retired 
policemen.  On  behalf  of  the  men  on  the 
force,  and  to  express  their  strong  feelings, 
I  write  to  protest  the  manner  in  which  the 
investigation  of  the  arrest  of  Marlon  Bar- 
ry is  being  handled. 

If  a  policeman  on   the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice force  has  allegedly  engaged  in  miscon- 
duct,  there   Is   a   procedure   established   by 
which  a  citizen  can  file  a  formal  complaint, 
which   will   be  processed   in   an  orderly,  es- 
tablished manner,   which  will   result  in  an 
investigation  and  a  report.  We  on  the  force 
do  not  understand  why  a  complaint  by  Mr. 
Barry  is  handled  any  differently  or  why  you, 
as  the  Mayor,  must  order  a  top  priority  in- 
vestigation  by   the   Public   Safety   Director, 
assisted    by   the   District   of   Columbia   Hu- 
man  Relations    Commission    and    Mr.    Bar- 
ry's lawyers,  as  was  reported  In  the  dally  pa- 
pers.   It    has    been    publicly    announced    by 
one  of  Mr.  Barry's  lawyers  that  he  Intends 
to   file   a  civil   action   for  damages.   I   sup- 
pose this  will  involve  the  Individual  police- 
man and  the  District  of  (Columbia  govern- 
ment  To  the  men  on  the  force  who  are  on 
the  streets  day  In   and  day  out,  trying  to 
maintain  law  and  order,  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand   whv    the    Public    Safety    Director, 
who  is  their  boss,  is  working  with  the  at- 
torneys   for   a    person   who    intends   to   sue 
the  policeman  and  the  District 

In  this  day  and  age,  and  in  the  atmosphere 
In  the  District  created  by  people  like  Mr. 
Barrv.  who  makes  public  pronouncements 
that  police  are  like  mad  dogs,  a  policeman 
tried  before  a  Jury  in  this  Jurisdiction  is  at  a 
complete  disadvantage.  When  thU  Is  com- 
pounded by  the  Public  Safety  Director  and 
the  Human  Relations  Commission  being  di- 
rected to  work  with  attorneys  representing 
Mr.  Barry,  then  the  police  officer  is  Indeed 
In  a  sad  way. 

We  do  not  understand  how  Mr.  Duncan, 
as  Safety  Director,  can  personally  conduct 
an  investigation  of  a  police  officer,  since  ul- 
timately, he  must  be  the  Judge  of  the  police 
officer's     conduct     following     Investigation. 
Since  a  police  officer  has  neither  the  means 
nor  the  opportunity  to  conduct  his  own  in- 
vestigation,  it  seems  that  the  only  proper 
procedure  is  to  have  such  investigation  con- 
ducted by  a  totally  and  completely  impartial, 
disinterested  Board.  Upon  complaint,  prop- 
erly filed.  Mr.  Barry  would  have  the  right 
to  present  his  case  to  the  Citizen  Complaint 
Review  Board,  who  would  determine  If  there 
Is  sufficient  evidence  upon  which  to  bring 
charges   before   a  Trial   Board.   This   is  the 
only  function  of  an  investigation  by  officials 
of   the  District  of  Columbia.  It  Is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  to  assist  a  complainant's  attor- 
neys in  gathering  evidence  for  a  civil  suit. 
We  members  of  the  force  would  also  like 
to  know,  once  and  for  all.  whether  we  are 
supposed  to  enforce  the  law  as  it  is  written. 
The  law  Includes  within  it  traffic  regulations 
and  other  provisions  which  to  many  people 
seem  to  be  inconsequential.  We  would  like 
to  know.  Mr.  Mayor,  what  we  are  supposed 
to  do  If  every  person  we  gave  a  ticket  to  tore 
It  up  and  threw  it  in  our  faces.  If  Mr.  Barry 
can  do  it.   why   can't  every  citizen   do   it? 
And  if  every  citizen  can  do  it,  what  is  our 
function?  We  feel  that  we  should  have  the 
right  to  enforce  the  law  with  the  full  and 
complete    support   of    you    and    the   Public 
Safety  Director,  as  weU  as  the  Chief  of  Po- 
lice. If  improper  action  by   a   police  officer 
has   been   taken  In  enforcing  the   law,   the 
courts  are  there  to  protect  the  citizen.  We 
on  the  force  do  not  feel  that  we  must  Justify 
our  decisions  and  our  Judgment  on  the  pub- 
lic streets,  for  to  be  required  to  do  so  would, 
in  fact,  create  innumerable  disturbances  and 
lU  wiU.  It  seems  to  us.  therefore,  that  the 
District  government  should  strongly  support 
us  in  doing  a  Job  which  we  are  paid  to  do. 
and  to  which  we  are  dedicated.  To  be  con- 
fronted with  a    "top  priority  investigation" 
everv  time  we  enforce  the  law  against  some- 
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Cabi.  W.  Beatty. 

President. 


Govern  «ent  of  the 
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Washingt  jn.  DC,  June  16. 1969. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

You  say  you  would  like  to  know  "once  and 
for  all"  whether  police  officers  are  supposed  to 
enforce  the  law  as  it  Is  written.  I  trust  you 
win  accept,  once  and  for  all,  my  reaffirmation 
of  commitment  to  strict  enforcement  of  the 
law  as  it  Is  written.  I  would  add  that  strict 
enforcement  assumes  professional  enforce- 
ment and  the  use  of  Judgment  and  common 
sense.  It  Is  a  violation  to  "emerge  from  an 
automobile  on  the  traffic  side  of  the  vehicle. 
This  occurs  thousands  of  times  each  day  and 
yet  few  arrests  are  made  because  of  It.  This 
IS  not  to  suggest  that  illegally  parked  auto- 
mobiles should  not  be  ticketed.  It  under- 
scores, however,  that  Judgment  Is  a  necessary 
Ingredient  In  all  police  work. 

I  think  my  actions  to  date,  and  those  of 
Mr.  Duncan,  indicate  that  we  strongly  sup- 
port the  Police  Department.  We  want  It  to  be, 
and  to  be  recognized  as.  the  finest  jxiUce 
force  in  the  United  States.  We  want  every 
citizen  to  respect  every  police  officer  and  we 
want  every  police  officer  to  respect  our  citi- 
zens and  be  proud  of  his  uniform  and  his 
profession.  In  order  to  bring  this  about,  your 
Association  and  I  must  continue  to  work  to- 
gether, as  we  have  done  In  the  past  when 
misunderstandings  arise.  I  appreciate  your 
bringing  to  my  attention  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed in  your  letter  of  May  15.  I  hope  that 
this  answer  helps  clarify  the  questions  you 
raise. 

As  you  know.  I  will  be  pleased  to  meet  with 
you  at  any  time,  as  I  am  with  the  representa- 
tives of  all  responsible  organizations,  to  con- 
sider these  and  any  other  matters  In  further 
detail.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  desir- 
able way  to  resolve  matters  of  mutual  con- 
cern. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

Walter  E.  Washington, 

Mayor. 


PRESS  HAS  FIELD  DAY  OVER 
FAILURE  TO  PASS  TAX  LAW 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OT   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  apparently 
the  press  is  having  a  field  day  over  the 
administration's  inability  to  effectively 
negotiate  its  tax  program  through  the 
Senate.  Interestingly  enough  all  the  dis- 
cussion about  the  President's  difficulty  is 
being  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  remind  both  the  press 
and  some  of  my  colleagues  who  may  have 
forgotten  that  a  substantial  nimiber  in 
the  House  stood  firm  on  the  tax  question 
before  it  reached  the  Senate.  It  was  in 
the  House  that  the  President  learned  how 
difficult  the  extension  of  the  surcharge 
would  be  without  meaningful  tax  reform. 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  why  the 
administration  was  unable  to  grasp  this 
point  I  will  leave  to  the  pundits.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  handwriting  was 
clearly  printed  on  the  wall  when  the  sur- 
charge extension  barely  passed  the 
House. 

I  insert  the  following  article  by  Alan 
Otten  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  as  part 
of  my  remarks: 

A  Time  for  Eptness 
(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 

Washington. — "The  thing  that's  most  sur- 
prised me  about  the  Administration  thus  far 
has  been  Its  Incredible  Ineptness.  ' 

That  evaluation,  by  one  of  the  Capitol's 
senior  Republican  hands,  overstates  only 
slightly  a  verdict  voiced  by  many  politicians 
and  political  analysts  here  these  days;  the 
word    •inept'  recurs  with  monotonous  regu- 
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larlty.  It's  a  verdict  that  could  foreshadow 
deepening  difficulty  for  President  Nixon  un- 
less soon  reversed. 

Long-time  Nixon  students  are  flabber- 
gasted by  the  persistent  snarls  and  snafus. 
"Based  on  the  campaign,  which  looked  pretty 
efficient,  I  expected  a  far  sharper,  smoother 
operallcn,"  says  a  veteran  labor  lobbyist. 
Declares  a  Democratic  Senator:  "These  men 
are  acting  as  though  none  of  them  had  ever 
been  around  Government  before." 

On  matters  big  and  little,  the  President  and 
his  key  lieutenants  have  stirred  controversy 
and  confusion  unnecessarily.  They  are  prom- 
ising programs  they  knew  they  couldn't  pos- 
sibly produce,  and  ignoring  or  offending 
powerful  members  of  Congress  and  outside 
interest  groups.  While  the  Indictment  Is  often 
a  broader  one,  a  good  part  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion arises  from  Mr.  Nixon's  dealings  with 
Congress. 

The  recent  brouhaha  over  extending  the 
Income  tax  surcharge  is  a  sterling  example  of 
conflict  and  chaos  that  easily  could  have  been 
avoided.  To  practically  everyone  here  but 
Treasury  officials.  It  was  clear  that  the  Sen- 
ate Democratic  leadership  wasnt  refusing 
outright  to  extend  the  surcharge  but  was 
merely  trying  to  Insure  that  broad  tax  over- 
haul would  also  be  considered  this  year — a 
goal  to  which  the  Administration  professes 
deep  attachment.  The  matter  could  have  been 
compromised  early  and  effortlessly;  Sen. 
Mansfield  Isn't  known  as  an  unreasonable  or 
uncooperative  man. 

The  Administration,  though,  climbed  on  Its 
high  fiscal  horse.  It  stubbornly  demanded  the 
full  year's  extension,  and  began  to  wail  about 
the  horrible  consequences  of  anything  less — 
stirring  new  uncertainty  and  nervousness  in 
financial  circles.  Mr.  Mansfield's  compromise 
offers  were  haughtily  turned  down,  with 
Treasury  officials  insisting  he'd  be  forced  to 
yield  all  the  way  In  the  end.  At  the  last 
minute,  sanity  asserted  itself,  and  the  final 
compromise  Isnt  very  different  from  what  the 
Administration,  with  a  Uttle  more  sense  and 
sensitivity,  could  have  had  from  the  start. 

The  mistakes  have  been  widely  distributed, 
from  the  White  House  down  through  all  the 
departments.  Mr.  Nixon's  day-to-day  gyra- 
tions on  future  U.S.  policy  In  Asia,  voiced 
during  his  Just-concluded  world  tour,  surely 
created  widespread  doubt  and  uneasiness 
among  Asian  leaders  and  American  public 
alike;  after  years  of  public  life  and  campaign- 
ing, the  President  must  be  aware  that  what 
he  says  in  one  place  will  be  reported  In  an- 
other place,  and  that  contradictions,  real  or 
apparent,  avoidable  or  unavoidable,  will  make 
him  appear  unsure  and  floundering. 

Repeatedly.  Nixonltes  have  neglected  to 
sound  out  key  Congressmen  before  sending 
bills  to  the  Hill.  Advance  consultation  might 
at  least  have  muted  the  hostile  reaction  of 
Rep.  McCuUoch  and  other  OOP  civil  rights 
advocates  to  the  Administration's  proposaJ 
for  revamping  the  voting  rights  law.  The 
White  House  has  yet  to  sound  out  either 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  chairman  Mills 
or  ranking  Republican  Byrnes  about  the 
Nixon  welfare-reform  and  revenue-sharing 
plans  to  be  divulged  on  Friday.  Both  liberal 
and  conservative  Republicans  complain  of 
difficulties  with  patronage,  public  works 
projects,  correspondence,  and  other  political 
life's  blood. 

Many  top-priority  Administration  projects 
aren't  off  the  ground  yet.  Pre-lnaugural  talk 
promised  that  one  of  the  eaily  Jewels  in  the 
Nixon  crown  would  be  a  glorious  program  to 
stimulate  private  voluntary  social-uplift  en- 
deavors. New  men  are  being  constantly  im- 
ported to  get  this  program  started,  but  it 
remains  completely  bogged  down.  Mean- 
while, the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
other  private  groups  stand  waiting  expect- 
antly for  a  signal  that  never  comes. 

Treasury  officials  act  startled  when  any- 
one even  asks  the  whereabouts  of  the  plan 
to  give  fat  tax  credits  to  induBtrtes  putting 
plants    in   slum   areas— «ven   though   cam- 
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MoTt^op  m^en  are  woefully  ^-^^^^l^^^Z 
Government:  that's  true  of  nj°6t  new  ^^"^^ 
but  'this  one  seems  ^^^'^^L.^^^l 

WUt.  HoS.  ud  »•»!  «"="^'  •""'<"^^ 
has  blurred  lines  of  command. 

WiTof  the  new  boys  either  don't  under- 

st^^or  don-t  accept  the  Importance  of  Con- 

S^M  and  of  outside  groups.  It's  as  «  they  " 

ffn^M  to  run  the  Government  much  like  a 

^ti^n  f«  a  law  firm,  making  the  decl- 

5S.  5  ot  not,  tics,  oiemct.  control  totn 
"'S^i'S'SgTy.t  tft  tt.  nation  M  . 

S;.srl-roif^r°3Si 

fw  the  President  on  a  ^^de  range  of  specific 
iMUM  but  also  the  creation  of  a  public 
K^'  that  may  later  be  difficult  to  alter  or 
eradicate.       ^^^^^^^____ 

SOVEREIGNTY  OVER  SINAI  WAS 
NEVER  EGYPTIAN 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 


distinguished  authorities,  i^^  ^"  "J^^^^'t 
ftnnt»arinK  in  the  current  issue  of  Preveni 

been  issued  for  more  than  25  years  W 

the  Society  for  the  Pre^^*'^""?  °' ~  °  et 
War  III  Inc.,  of  50  West  57th  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019.  The  article  itself 
is  r  transition  from  a  study  that  orlg- 
nally  appeared  in  th^/^temationaUy 
known  French  publication,  I^  Revue 
Encyclopedique  Juive,  Paris,  1969. 
The  article  follows: 


To  Whom  Does  the  Sinai  Belong? 
A  No-Man's  Land 
In  view  of  the  problems  raised  by  the  cur- 
rem  political  situation  in  the  Near  Ea".  It  U 
imporunt  to  note  that  by  occupying   "«  Ga«. 
c7h«  r^d  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  Israel  has  not 
Sted  «lS  rntemationally  r^lid  Egyptran 
TghtsofTolereignty.  It  is  a  fact  that  Egypt 
h«  not  accorded  Egyptian  citizenship  to  the 
B^ouTnTuvmrihthe  Slnal.  but  has  merely 
fs!^^  to  them  an  identification  card  stating 
that  they  have  the  status  of  Inhabitants  of 
'the  Si^aT  ^us  even  Egyptian  administrate^ 
nractlce  in  the  Sinai  proves  that  Egypt  nas 
^ot  "ordered  the  Sinai  Peninsula  as  being 
an  integral  part  of  the  country.  Nor  has  the 
noDUlat^on  of  the  Gaza  Strip  ever  been  con- 
^iS"^  belonging  to  t»^e  EpPtian  peop^e^ 
but  it  was  under  the  control  of  a  military 

'ThT^ague  Of  Nations  never  con^-;^ -J 
boundary  lines  between  Egypt  and  I^l^tme 
on  May  22,  1935,  the  League  of  Nations  ac 
cented     the    Franco-British    agreement    of 
MTrch  7    1923  regarding  the  boundary  Unes 
between  Syria.  Lebanon  and  Western  Pales- 
tlne^n  ^pt4mber  16,  1922.  the  L*agiie  of 
NaUons  also  confirmed  the  western  boundary 
of   Tr^nsjordania,   which   ^'^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 
from   Western  Palestine,  and  to  which  the 
Sla^io^  contained   In  fe  mandate  for 
setting  up  a  National  Jewish  Home  in  Pales 
tine  were  no  longer  to  apply. 

Relarding  the  boundaries  between  Trans- 
lor^aSiTa  Iraq  and  ArabU.  their  gradual  de- 
mar«tion  wL  on  several  occasions  brought 
Tthe  Lttonuon  of  the  M-^^date  Comnai^lon 
at  the  League  of  Nations.  The  only  border  oi 
pllestinTwhich  was  never  determined  by  the 

Si.'r.isrcr  """-"■-" 

discussed  this  matter 


or   NXW    YORK 
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Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker  one  of 
the  Middle  Eastern  areas  most  hotly  in 
Sspute  today  is  the  Sinai  Peninsula  and 
Suez  It  was  through  this  region  that 
St  has  on  two  occasions  advanced 
hw  armies  virtually  to  the  border  of 
Israel  and  sporadic  Egyptian  attacks 
aSthTsuez  canal  have  kept  the  area 
in  continual  turmoil.  In  defiance  of  the 
UnS  SSons  cease-fire  resolution. 

?t^  toportant.  If  we  are  to  under- 
stand  the  situation  in  that  part  of  the 
world  for  us  to  know  the  histoiy  in  terms 
of  mtemational  law.  If  we  look  mto  the 
matter  in  careful  detail,  the  amazing 
roSsion  emerges  that  the  Sinai  area 
L  reaUy,  historlcaUy  and  legally,    no- 

""^^^IrSe"  Israel  is.  in  hard  fact,  not 
invading  the  sovereign  territory  of  Egypt 
oVofMorone  else.  In  establishing  defense 
Dosts  in  the  Sinai.  . 

T^e  compUcated  background   is   set 
Xorth.  with  quotations  from  a  number  of 


WHAT  IS  THE  LEGAL  STATUS? 

in  1956  and  1957,  after  Egypt  had  national- 
ized the  Suez  Canal,  as  well  as  after  the  first 

^uStlon  Of  the  Sinai  ^^  ^f**  ^;;\"«ie«i 

the    Anglo-French    intervention,    the    legai 

status  of  the  Sinai  began  to  arouse  pubUc 

fnt^rLt  in  England.  There  were  proposals 

thatthe  U  N iSrthls  area  under  Its  admin- 

L'lrlt'iorin  a  letter  to  the  rim«,  I^rd  Soul- 

hurv    a  formre  diplomat  and  British  uov 

ern^r-^neral  of  cSylon,  expressed  the  opln- 

ion  that  this  measure  would  not  constitute  a 

Isolation  of  Egypt's  ^ojerelgnty    s^ce  this 

rountrv  had  never  had  any  rights  to  the 

Sma*^s  letter,  pubUshed  on  February  6 

1957   m   the    Times,   contains   among   other 

things,  the  following  observations: 

"Smce  Great  Britain  and  France  play^ 
a  part  in  the  miUtary  action  at  the  Sum 
canal  three   months   '^if'^^^^^^'^ 
the    leeal    field    have    declared    themselves 
efther   in   favor   or   against    the   legality   of 
this  acUon    but  there  has  never  been  any 
Inalyt^s  of^he  legal  grounds  of  Egypts  cl^- 
that  Israel  invaded  any  Egyptian  territory 
and  tha't  Egypt  demands  Israeli  ev^-aj^"-^ 
of  this  territory  »>*i°«.8^^8  to  It    ^s^rob 
lem  was  brought  up  in  the  British  wua 
Tnt^veral  'times  by  Dr.  i^i^^-^P^^^, 
Watcrhouse  and  others.  .  .  .  ^"^  JP***T*f ' 
r  1956  Dr.  Dalton  declared  that  Egypt  had 
no  rights  to  the  Gaza  Strip  because  this  ter- 


ritorv   had   never  belonged   to  it.  but  Is  » 
„«  r^f  ^lestlne  .  Before  being  a  part 

^rpa^lestlne'tms- territory    had    naturally 
belonged  to  Turkey.  During  the  same  debat* 
caoum  Waterhouse  declared  that  the  Slnal 
PenmluUhad  never  been  a  territory  nor- _ 
mallv  belonging  to  Egypt."  ^...^  nn  a, 

"The  Egyptian  boundaries  are  based  on* 
Turkish  decree  of  1841  In  which  tbe  SuOan  , 
confirmed  Mehemet  AU  as  the  berediwry 
rC?er  of  Egypt  "within  Its  former  bound- 
aries "  -ThTf^ree  included  a  map  on  wWch 
^e  eastern  boundary  of  Egypt  extends  from 
Suez  to  Rafah.  which  is  between  El  Arlch 
and  O^^hls  map  was  reproduced  as  ^ 
official  Egyptian  document  at  the  tu^^r 
an  aereement  signed  with  Italy  on  Decern 

ir "atSeV  to  ^birdocument  indicating 

j^r^hTtoXwr  thr  o^  ^iit^'^^l 

The  elst^rn^undary  on  this  map  extends 
7romTabab.  m  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  ^^»^^ 
However     this    boundary    has    never    been 

?=;j°nrr."SoS!Vt3:- 

^^r^^''M2    when   the   new   Viceroy   Abbas 
-~^Hlon\C:  fo^rml^^J^teT-t^e 

S?=£rwrTn=ed-by3 

?SrL  in  °906,  but  all  of  these  ^ree^-«' 
f^mally  set  down  in  Decree  No.  3006  otl9Q^. 
mal^ a  clear-cut  distinction  between  admm- 
Tstr%lnand   sovereignty,  the   latter   being 

3FirSHrnrcS"in 

long  time  had  the  customaij  right  to  ad 
tiltrfwtpr   the   Smai   Peninsula,   it   is   noi   m 
minister  the  oma  sovereignty  over 

|^,U°S^  <or  SSSon  «.ln»^-'  ""' 
?^r  ^tnckDlllne  of  communist  arms. 
'°  "-^^K^ould  certainly  be  doing  a  grea 
J.„r t^  the  world  by  assuming  administra- 

eigntv  which  Egypt  has  never  had. 

COLONEL      MAINERTZHAGENS      PERTINENT 
FINDINGS 

colonel  Richard  Malnertzhagen  also  wtoW 
in  the  Times  on  this  matt«r^He  f^d  served 
from  1914  to  1918  on  the  staff  of  the  British 
i^^v  in  East  Africa,  in  Palestine  and  in 
^nce  after  the  war  he  was  a  member  of 
^rBrtU^h  delegation  to  the  Paris  peace 
talks-  then  he  was  a  political  officer  in  Pales- 
tmeknd  in  Syria  until  1930.  and  from  1921 
to  1924  he  wL  the  military  advisor  to  the 
Near' E^^D^partment  Of  the  colonial  Min- 

^-.^on^h'e  s^ff  rth^  J^nSryTw^ 
Co^^fder^  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  special- 

the  status  of  the  Slnal  and  went  on  to  say^ 
■Tn  19^6  Lord  Uoyd  asked  the  Foreign  Office 
u'^the'l  9(;^a1reem'ent  was  ftHljaUd^^^-^-: 
received  an  affirmative  reply.  -This  was  con 
fifrn^  to  me  in  1928  by  lx,rd  Lloyd  m  per- 

^"in  1922  Turkey  had  to  give  up  all  Its  col- 
onic. 'Su  IsrJl  i-ad^  the  Sinai  in  No- 
vember 1956.  H  was  a  No-Man  s  Lana.   lu 
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,  right  at  all  to  force  Israel 
to  evacuate  a  country  which  belongs  to  no 
one,  particularly  after  Egypt  had  misused 
Its  right  of  adrilnlstraOon  by  blocking  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  In  violation  of  U.N,  resolu- 
tions and  by  miking  the  Slnal  the  base  of 
attacks  against  Israel." 

"The  map  Included  In  the  above  mentioned 


ground  on  how  some  of  these  events  get  In 
the  newspaper.  It  might  also  help  eliminate 
a  few  hundred  Ulegltlmate   demonrtrattona. 


TAX-EXEMPT  BONDS  SERVE  PUBLIC 
WELL 


Turkish  decree  cf  1841,  was  not  made  public 
In  1892  nor  In  llt06,  even  though  the  British 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  had  never  ques- 
tioned Its  existence  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
Slnal  from  Egypjt  by  the  Turkish  decrees  of 
1841  and  1892.  A  copy  of  the  map  showing 
the  Suez-El  Arlqh  border  was  shown  to  the 
British  Consul  iri  Egypt  by  the  Turkish  Com- 
missioner In  that  country  in  1892,  The  Con- 
sul noted  that  tljts  map  Indirectly  confirmed 
the  London  Coni«entlon  of  1840,  In  which  the 
Slnal  Peninsula  ks  Included  in  the  territory 
belonging  to  tha  Pacha  of  Acco,  This  terri- 
tory was  not  CKded  to  Mehement  All  of 
Egypt." 

••On  May  1,  19(6.  Lord  Fltz  Maurice  stated 
before  the  Housd  of  Lords.  In  the  name  of 
the  Ministry  of  ; foreign  Affairs,  that  Rafah 
and  Bl  Arich  w<re  part  of  Egypt,  whereas 
the  Slaat  Penlnsi:  la  was  only  under  Egyptian 
•dmtntBtratlon." 

•The  question  can  therefore  be  asked, 
whether  Tiu-key  Implicitly  settled  for  an 
Eg3rpUan  border  extending  from  Suez  to 
Rafah  when  a  domsrcatlon  line  was  deter- 
mined between  tlie  Slnal  and  the  territories 
administered  by  the  Turks  in  the  State  of 
Rafah  In  1906.  It  is  likely  that  Turkey  only 
permitted  the  Slnal  to  remain  under  Egyp- 
tian administration,  thus  maintaining  the 
status  quo  In  th«  territory  extending  to  the 
west  of  Rafah," 

••As  for  determining  where  the  true  bound- 
ary of  the  Turkish  decree  lies,  I  cannot  give 
any  definitive  reflly.  Practically  speaking,  it 
would  seem  that  it  is  In  El  Arich,  but  an 
official  Egyptian  {  ubllcation  of  1926  or  1927 
reproduced  the  1(141  map  with  the  line  ex- 
tending from  Sues  to  Rafah,  The  caption  of 
this  map  shows  tiat  It  is  In  all  probability 
the  Interpretatlot  given  by  the  British  In 
1906  to  the  boundiiry  determined  in  1841," 
sovkrxigntIy  not  established 
All  of  these  stajtements  show  that  Maln- 
ertzhagen,  Soulbury,  Lord  Lloyd  and  others 
arrived  at  the  fbiiowlng  conclusion  (the 
dociunents  available  to  them  not  allowing  for 
any  other  interpretation)  :  the  1906  agree- 
ment as  to  the  administration  of  the  Slnal 
has  not  changed  the  statiis  of  the  Slnal  as  a 
territory  under  drect  Turkish  sovereignty, 
and  Egypt  had  no  right  of  sovereignty  over 
the  Sinai  Penlnsuli  k. 

A  pa&iage  from  »  book.  Middle  East  Diary 
1917-1956.  published  in  London  in  1954  by 
Colonel  Malnertzhigen,  suppwrts  this  asser- 
tion: 

••Before  1906,  the  boundary  between  Turkey 
and  Egypt  extende*  1  from  Rafah  In  the  north 
to  the  vicinity  of  Saez.  All  of  the  eastern  and 
southern  part  of  Ihe  Slnal  belonged  to  the 
province  of  Hedjaa,  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
In  October  1906,  E|rypt  obtained  administra- 
tive rights  In  the  S  nal  up  to  a  line  extending 
from  Rafah  to  Aqa  )a,  while  Turkey  expressly 
reserved  for  itself  the  right  of  sovereignty. 
General  Allenby  and  the  British  army,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  Egyptian  army,  oc- 
cupied Turkish  Slnal,  which  consequently 
came  under  the  co  atrol  of  Great  Britain  by 
right  of  conquest.  This  simple  explanation 
can  be  confirmed  b; '  the  Foreign  Office."" 

With  the  proposil  that  England  keep  the 
Sinai  In  order  to  make  It  a  buffer  zone  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Palestine  and  a  base  with 
harbors  on  the  Mei  titerranean  as  well  as  on 
the  Red  Sea,  Colon  >1  Mainertzhagen  stresses 
that  "No  national  jroblem  can  arise  in  the 
Sinai  Peninsula,  sir  ce  this  territory  includes 
only  a  nomad  population  of  a  few  thousand 
people  who  know  nothing  of  matters  of 
sovereignty,  and  wt  ose  only  desire  U  to  live 
in  peace." 


Mr.  DERWINSKL ,  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  objective  editorial  (5ommen- 
taries  on  the  technique  of  public  protest 
appeared  In  the  Thursday,  July  24.  edi- 
torial columns  of  the  Harvey,  ni.. 
Tribune. 

It  is  a  welcome  although  rare  occur- 
rence to  have  a  communications  media 
properly  describe  the  manner  in  which 
news  media  is  used  by  the  public  pro- 
testors and  radical  groups  of  today. 
The  editorial  foUows : 

Protestors  Plan  Their  Publicity 
Caretttllt 
For  the  last  several  years,  plcketers,  pro- 
testors and  demonstrators  have  had  the  news 
media  over  the  proverbial  barrel  and  the 
leaders  of  these  ad  hoc  events  now  can 
easily  qualify  as  top  level  promoters,  press 
agents   and   public  relations  specialists. 

The  first  role  of  a  newspaper  Is  to  cover 
news  events  and  pass  on  the  Information 
they  obtain  to  the  public.  Realizing  that  this 
credo  makes  the  news  media  gullible  because 
reporters  are  Instructed  to  cover  anything 
that  draws  a  great  deal  of  attention,  pro- 
testors often  plan  their  press  strategy  better 
than  the  actual  demonstration. 

The  plan  for  press  coverage  Is  too  simple: 
paint-up  a  handful  of  signs,  call  all  of  the 
news  media  representatives  In  the  area  and 
anonymously  tell  them  that  a  march  is 
planned  at  a  certain  location  at  a  certain 
time  to  protest  a  certain  injustice.  Once  the 
reporter  arrives,  put  on  a  big  show  for  this 
photographer,  recnilt  nearby  residents  to 
make  it  look  bigger  than  it  actually  is  and 
then  wait  for  the  press  clippings  to  pressure 
the  individual  or  organization  you  are  pro- 
testing against. 

Members  of  the  press  are  then  caught  in 
the  spider"8  well-planned  web.  If  the  news- 
paper or  radio-TV  station  declines  to  publish 
or  air  the  march  or  demonstration,  the  pro- 
test leaders  use  the  lack  of  press  cov»age 
to  gain  additional  support  by  claiming  that 
someone  Is  trying  to  suppress  the  event. 
And,  resldenu  of  the  immediate  area  who 
witnessed  the  event  wlU  spread  the  word 
to  their  friends  and  neighbors — often  com- 
pletely out  of  proportion  with  the  event. 

RecenUy.  the  Chicago  Tribune  tried  un- 
successfully, to  demonstrate  the  futility  of 
covering  such  situaUons  adequately  and  with 
balance  by  refusing  to  print  any  stories 
about  college  demonstrations  for  one  day. 
The  newspaper  was  highly  criticized  by  Its 
readers  and  other  news  media  for  "censoring 
the  news.'" 

There  is  no  adequate  solution  to  the  situa- 
tion and  newspapers  and  other  communica- 
tions media  are  faced  with  a  real  problem 
In  attempung  to  comment  on  the  merit  of 
each  protest.  For  that  reason,  we  would  urge 
our  readers  to  continue  to  the  editorial  below 
for  an  opinion  of  a  so-called  "rent  strike" 
Friday  afternoon  In  Harvey. 

The  preUminary  press  coverage  mentioned 
earlier  had  been  arranged.  We  were  called 
twice  In  a  matter  of  minutes  to  make  sure 
that  we  would  have  a  reporter  on  the  scene. 
When  he  arrived  without  a  photographer, 
there  were  only  three  pickets  on  the  scene. 
When  the  photographer  arrived,  that  num- 
ber was  Immediately  doubled  by  passing  out 
signs  to  sympathetic  observers— people  who 
do  not  even  Uve  In  the  apartments  In  ques- 
tion. 

That  Is  tyjHcal  of  most  of  the  protests  and 
demonstrations  we  have  covered  during  the 
era  of  the  pubUclty  seekers  and  we  believe 
tliat   oiir   readers   should   know   the   back- 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
supplementary  views  to  the  committee 
report  accompanying  H.R.  13270,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969,  and  during  the  de- 
bate on  this  bill  last  week,  I  endeavored 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  while  I  sup- 
ported the  general  purpose  of  the  bill  I 
thought  that  the  committee  went  much 
too  far  in  jts  treatment  of  tax-exempt  in- 
terest on  State  and  municipal  bonds.  Be- 
cause of  the  closed  rule  there  was  no  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  this  particular  issue 
However,  I  am  satisfied  that  many  Mem- 
bers were  deeply  concerned  about  this 
part  of  the  legislation,  especially  under 
section  601  and  602.  I  was  encouraged  to 
note  that  this  concern  is  matched  by  a 
recent  editorial  appearing  in  the  State 
Journal  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  on  Satiu-day 
August  9,  1969,  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  other 
body  and  to  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  for  consideration  should  a  confer- 
ence report  consider  this  aspect  of  the 
legislation : 


Tax-Exempt  Bonds  Serve  Public  Well 
The  tax  reform  bill  passed  In  the  US 
House  of  Representatives  Thursday  may  be 
the  most  far-reaching  tax  bill  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  incoaie  tax  constitutional 
amendment,  as  suggested  by  Chairman  Wil- 
bur MiUs  of  the  House  Wavs  and  Means 
Committee,  but  it  apparently  also  has  raised 
many  questions  about  its  potential  effect 
upon  our  complex  economy. 

Take  the  subject  of  tax-exempt  bonds.  The 
legislation  proposes  some  drastic  revisions 
concerning  the  tax-exempt  status  of  bonds 
Issued  by  states,  municipalities,  school  boards 
and  similar  local  governments.  It  proposes 
that  local  authorities  will  be  eligible  for 
a  federal  subsidy  to  offset  the  effects  of  high- 
er Interest  rates  on  such  bonds. 

Inevitably  the  effect  of  such  action  on  local 
governments  must  be  adverse.  In  fact,  in 
some  instances,  it  may  even  be  catastrophic. 
School  boards,  for  Instance,  are  having  great 
difflcultles  these  days  getting  voters  to  ap- 
prove bond  Issues  for  essential  construction 
needs.  If  Interest  rates  on  school  bonds  are 
raised,  as  Inevitably  they  would  be.  the  prob- 
lems would  multiply  for  school  districts  al- 
ready harassed  by  financial  problems  that 
seem    almost    Insurmountable    even    now. 

More  bond  Issue  proposals  would  go  down 
the  drain  by  means  of  voter  rejection.  Those 
that  were  approved  by  voters  would  con- 
tain other  hidden  perils,  Including  the  diffi- 
culties Involved  In  going  hat  In  hand  to 
the  federal  government.  The  City  of  Lansing 
has  a  good  case  of  this  federal  bureaucratltls 
on  its  hands  right  now  in  Ite  urban  renewal 
projects  crisis  with  Uncle  Sam. 

Further  complicating  the  problem  for  local 
units  of  government  would  be  the  Increased 
difficulties  that  would  arise  In  the  sale  of 
municipal  bonds,  or  bonds  of  other  local 
units  of  government.  These  bonds,  now  tax 
exempt,  generally  are  quite  popular  in  the 
securities  market  but  even  so,  some  units 
of  government  are  encountering  difflcultles 
In  selling  bonds  for  essential  public  projects. 
Many  very  Important  public  Improvements 
woiild  be  adversely  affected  by  the  new  tax 
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proposal.  Cities  that  need  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  for  Instance,  may  find  it  Im- 
possible to  sell  bonds  to  finance  them. 

The  tax  reform  bUl  still  must  be  voted  by 
the  Senate  and  It  appears  now  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  tackle  this  legUlatlon  before 
fall.  Perhaps  by  then  the  experts  will  have 
made  a  much  better  study  of  the  poten- 
tial effects  of  this  bill  and  will  recommend 
changes  In  the  public  Interest. 

Tax  reform  Is  desirable  but  tax  changes 
Just  for  the  sake  of  changes  can  be  very 
harmful.  It  appears  that  the  proposal  to 
remove  tax  exemption  for  local  and  state 
bonds  Is  one  such  change  that  helps  no  one — 
but  perhaps  Injures  all  of  us. 


JOIN  HANDS  PLEDGE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  August  11.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  all  know  that  our  Nation 
is  troubled  by  infinite  problems,  most  of 
which  each  of  us  individually  feels  in- 
capable of  solving.  We  here  In  Congress, 
each  in  our  own  way,  are  trying  to  do 
what  we  can  to  ease  the  tensions  and 
inequities  which  we  see  around  us.  Laws, 
however,  can  only  go  so  far.  Individuals 
must  take  the  responsibilities  that  are 
facing  them.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  acquaint  my  colleagues 
with  another  group  which  has  a  similar 
aim.  The  Join  Hands  movement  is  a  pro- 
gram for  action  to  bring  about  equality 
and  justice  for  all  Americans  now.  The 
Join  Hands  pledge  is  one  I  wholeheart- 
edly support.  Therefore  I  insert  it  into 
the  Record  at  this  point,  so  that  all  my 
colleagues  may  read  it  and  begin  to 
think  what  it  can  mean  In  their  lives: 

Martin  Luther  King's  cause  was  and  Is 
America's  cause.  I  recognize  and  alfirm  that 
cause  as  my  own.  I  therefore  make  the  fol- 
lowing moral  commitment: 

1.  I  pledge  to  confront  my  own  fear  and 
prejudice  and  strive  to  eradicate  them. 

2.  I  recognize  the  special  rights  and  privi- 
leges that  I  enjoy,  and  I  pledge  to  demand 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  for  each  and 
every  man. 

3.  I  pledge  to  actively  support  both  legisla- 
tion and  taxes  to  provide  more  and  better 
jobs,  housing,  health,  recreation,  and  edu- 
cation for  all  in  out  country  who  are  poor, 
under-employed  and  ill-housed. 

4.  I  pledge  to  trade  with  those  business 
concerns  which  practice  fair  employment  and 
provide  upgraded  Job  opportunities. 

6.  I  will  demand  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  achieve  and  maintain  quality  education  In 
all  schools  and,  in  particular,  to  develop  in- 
tegrated schools  of  the  highest  quality.  I 
pledge  not  to  remove  my  children  from  such 
schools. 

6.  I  pledge  to  welcome  neighbors  of  all 
races  smd  creeds;  to  support  open  housing 
and  to  rent  or  sell  my  home  without  restric- 
tions. 

7.  I  pledge  not  to  try  to  escape  the  prob- 
lems of  my  city,  but  to  work  to  rebuild  it  as 
a  place  where  human  dignity  flourishes. 

8.  I  pledge  to  support  those  poUtlcal  can- 
didates, regardless  of  party,  who  demon- 
strate the  clearest  understanding  that  the 
brotherhood  and  equality  of  all  Americans 
is  the  major  Issue  of  our  times — the  one 
which  must  receive  first  priority  both  morally 
and  economically. 

9.  I  pledge  violence  will  not  cause  me  to 
react  violently,  nor  wUl  it  cause  me  to  aban- 
don my  commitment  to  tills  pledge. 
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10. 1  pledge  this  Is  a  commitment  to  action, 
not  just  words. 

In  signing  this  pledge  I  commit  myself  to 
Involve  my  friends,  nelghbo-s  and  my  co- 
workers in  active  support  of  the  alms  of  this 
resolution. 

I  hope  that  each  Member  of  Congress 
will  reflect  upon  the  importance  of  active 
efforts  toward  realizing  the  Join  Hands 
goals.  As  the  Join  Hands  newsletter  says: 

One  nation,  indivisible,  with  Uberty  and 
Justice  for  all  is  not  merely  an  Ideal  goal.  It 
Is  a  format  for  the  preservation  of  our  free 
society. 

And,  each  of  us  must  have  the  courage 
now  "to  stand  up  for  freedom  together." 

Additionally,  I  would  like  to  commend 
Mrs.  Janice  Bernstein,  chairman  of  the 
Join  Hands  executive  committee,  for  her 
tireless  and  most  competent  efforts  In 
putting  the  pledge  before  the  Nation. 


VOTING  RIGHTS 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLORiOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
our  colleagues  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  the  distinguished  former  Member  of 
this  body  from  Atlanta,  the  Honorable 
Charles  L.  Weltner  is  now  writing  a  regu- 
lar column  for  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  is 
thereby  continuing  his  distinguished 
public  service  to  his  area.  I  recently  saw 
a  copy  of  his  column  of  July  30  and  I 
insert  it  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  believe  Lt  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
all  who  remember  Congressman  Welt- 
ner's  service  with  high  regard  and  af- 
fection. The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Atlanta  Journal,  July  30,  1969] 
Voting  Rights  Act  a  Success 


(By  Charles  Longstreet  Weltner) 
Sometimes   It's  hard   to  understand  what 
they  mean  in  Washington — for  Instance,  Sen. 
Sam  Ervln  of  North  Carolina  on  proposals 
to  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Opening  hearings  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  on  July  9th,  Ervln  said:  '•The  law 
has  served  Its  stated  piorposes  and  served 
them  well.  The  proposal  to  extend  the  act  five 
years  more  Is  a  cynical  effort  to  keep  these 
states  under  federal  supervision  despite  the 
fact  that  they  have  fully  conformed  to  the 
terms  and  goals  of  the  law." 

A  Washington  dally  reports:  '•Ervln  said 
the  •repressive"  law  has  already  done  its 
work,  turning  parts  of  his  State  and  the  six 
others  Into  'conquered  provinces"  by  en- 
rolling 800,000  new  Negro  voters," 

Now,  that"s  a  bit  confusing.  If  the  law 
has  ••served  its  stated  purposes  and  served 
them  well,'^  as  the  senator  says.  It  is  not 
only  a  very  unusual  law,  but  about  the  only 
civil  rights  law  that  has  produced  any  civil 
rights.  And  If  the  states  Involved  have  com- 
piled with  It  and  are  still  standing — contrary 
to  dire  prediction — how  Is  anyone  hurt  by 
Its  extension? 

That  Is  not  answered.  We  do  learn,  however, 
that  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Alabama.  Mis- 
sissippi. Louisiana,  Virginia  and  39  counties 
in  North  Carolina  are  "conquered  provinces" 
because  they  have,  between  them.  800.000 
more  Negro  voters  than  In  1965. 

It's  hard  to  see  Just  who  has  done  the 
conquering  here,  with  Lester  Maddox,  John 
Bell  Williams,  Strom  Thtirmond,  and  all  the 
others  still  doing  pretty  well  In  the  provinces, 
and  George  Wallace  carrying  five  of  them 
last  fall. 
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Charles  E^ve^s  did  win  the  mayor's  office 
in  Payette.  Miss.  (Pop.  1,626),  but  that 
hardly  makes  him  King  on  the  Hill. 

The  Nixon  admlnisuatlon  is  having  Its 
own  dlfflculUes  with  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
Atty.  Gen.  Mitchell  five  Umes  postponed 
scheduled  i^pearances  before  the  Congress 
to  testify.  Finally,  he  came  up  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  ban  literacy  tests  nationwide, 
and  to  create  a  National  Voting  Advisory 
Commission  to  examine  vote  frauds,  whether 
racial  or  just  crooked. 

At  first  glance,  It  sounds  like  the  Nixon 
team  finally  figured  out  something  fairly  rea- 
sonable to  say,  notwithstanding  Its  delay  and 
Its  heavy  debt  to  Strom. 

They  made  no  recommendations,  however, 
for  additional  staffing,  notwithstanding  the 
present  number  of  examiners  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  43  additional  states,  as  well  as 
continuing  In  the  Deep  South. 

But  mainly,  the  whole  package  doesn't 
make  any  sense,  because  there  Is  no  sense  of 
having  examiners  except  where  they  are. 
Hence,  the  Mitchell  plan  could  take  them 
away  from  where  they  are  needed  and  send 
them  to  where  they  are  plainly  useless. 

And  the  Voting  Advisory  Commission? 
Odds  are  very  heavy  that  the  first  stop  would 
be  Cook  County,  111.  (Republicans  have  never 
understood  that  a  massive  Democratic  major- 
ity Is  not  necessarily  equivalent  to  massive 
Democratic  corruption). 

In  the  meantime,  a  few  facts  might  serve : 

Last    summer    Negro    registration,    '"prov- 

lnces"-wlde  was  1.617.000,  or  67  per  cent  of 

those  eligible  by  age  to  vote — up  from  877.000 

or  30,9  per  cent,  before  passage  of  the  act. 

Mississippi  In  1965  had  8.3  per  cent  of  age- 
eliglble  blacks  on  voting  rolls:  now  it  has 
59.4  per  cent. 

Georgia,  by  contrast,  had  41.4  per  cent  in 
1965,  and  is  now  up  to  66.1  per  cent.  Three 
counties  only  in  Georgia  have  had  federal  ex- 
aminers— Terrell,  Lee,  and  Screven — contrary 
to  popular  Idea  that  every  millta  district  Is 
overrun  with  federal  agents. 

The  1965  act  Is  the  only  real  success  In  a 
hundred  years  of  civil  rights  legislaUon,  in- 
cluding specific  voting  rights  legislation  in 
1957  and  1960.  That's  because  it  does  what 
needs  to  be  done  where  it  needs  to  be  done. 

Anyway,  whats  wrong  with  letting  people 
vote? 


DEMOCRACY  IN  ACTION 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday.  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  copy  of  a  letter  written 
by  a  high  school  student  in  my  district. 
Mr.  David  Sallen,  to  President  Nixon.  It 
seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive methods  of  developing  tlie  interest 
of  oui"  young  people  in  government  is  to 
encourage  them  to  communicate  their 
views  to  our  elected  officials.  Thus  it  is 
with  a  view  to  encouraging  young  people 
such  as  Mr.  Sallen  that  I  insert  his  let- 
ter in  the  Record  : 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 

Dear  President  Nixon:  I  am  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  Presidency.  When  you  became 
President,  a  great  honor  was  bestowed  upon 
you  and  just  as  equally  you  received  a  great 
responslblUty.  A  year  ago  I  prayed  for  a  good 
and  honorable  successor  to  President  John- 
son. Up  to  now  you  have  fulfilled  our  coun- 
try's hopes.  You  have  added  respect  to  our 
nation,  Tou  have  traveled  far  and  wide  for 
the  sake  of  peace  between  men  as  illustrated 
in  your  Journeys  to  Europe  and  the  Pacific. 
You  have  done  many  needs  for  peace,  but  I 
ask  that  you  do  one  more:  Please,  President 
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Nixon,  end  the  w^  In  Viet-Nam  very,  very 
soon.  Today  la  Si|nday.  July  20,  1969,  and 
three  brave  men  ire  landing  on  the  moon. 
Alao  In  far  oS  Southeast  Asia,  today  Is  an- 
other dark  Sunday;  the  beginning  of  another 
dark  week  In  which  over  two  hundred  brave 
young  men — Am^lcans  who  have  almost 
their  whole  life  ahfcad  of  them — will  die  and 
be  sent  home  to  be  burled  by  their  parents 
and  friends.  Why?] Why.  Mr.  President,  must 
this  happen?  It  1^'t  fair  to  let  these  boys 
die!  I 

Many  young  meji  such  as  myself  who  are 
In  their  middle  te«ts  must  risk  their  future. 
We  can  not  decldi  when  we  want  to  go  to 
college  for  we  havi  no  choice — It's  either  to 
college  or  to  the  armed  forces  Immediately 
after  high  school  g^^aduatlon. 

I  trust,  Mr.  President,  that  you  will  end 
the  war  quickly,  fof  it  Is  causing  many  trag- 
edies and  much  anguish. 

May  Ood  bless  yciu. 
Sincerely  yot^ra. 

Davh)  Ubban  Sallen. 


PRESERVING  OUR  NATIONS 
•WILDERNESS  AREAS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 


or 


JNSTLVANIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion has  a  duty  aod  responslbiUtr  to  the 
unborn  generatloos  of  Americans  to  pre- 
serve and  protecf  the  wilderness  areas 
which,  unless  protected,  will  disappear  in 
exact  proportion  (o  the  demand  for  land 
or  the  services  that  can  be  gleaned  from 
such  areas. 

To  protect  Ame  rica's  wilderness  areas, 
we  need  a  new  l4nd  of  commitment  to 
conquest.  We  ne^d  to  conquer  our  In- 
satiable American!  appetite  to  bend,  fold, 
and  mutilate  evefy  conceivable  natural 
resource  for  the  transitory  satiation  of  a 
physical  or  material  desire.  Who  would 
put  a  price  tag  on  ^he  stillness  of  a  forest? 
What  Is  the  economic  demand  for  the 
feel  of  a  forest  brieze?  Who  will  give  us 
a  cost  analysis  ^t  the  sun  streaming 
through  the  trees  >t  dawn?  Who  dares  to 
quantify  the  sigh^,  smells,  and  sounds 
of  the  wilderness?! Poets  and  artists  have 
perhaps  captured  ihe  essence  of  this  nat- 
ural American  h*-itage  but  it  Is  up  to 
the  Congress  to  make  sure  that  that 
which  has  been  glorifled  in  art  and  litera- 
ture is  not  physically  lost  or  destroyed. 
One  may  say  that  the  person  who  chal- 
lenges nature  on  i^  own  terms  is  merely 
acting  but  one  I  more  characteristic 
chapter  in  the  Ainerican  psychological 
and  physical  stn^gle  to  best  the  ele- 
ments, but  my  owi^view  is  that  he  is  seek- 
ing something  more  profound,  and  that 
is,  an  appreciation!  of  the  wonders  of  the 
land  beheld  withajut  benefit  of  contriv- 
ance or  convenlenoe.  Perhaps  it  is  a  seek- 
ing for  a  spiritual  renewal;  certainly, 
there  is  a  need  for  such  renewal.  Con- 
sider for  yourself  ^e  difference  between 
seeing  a  doe  dart  away  from  a  busy  high- 
way in  our  national  parks  and  walking 
upon  a  doe  drinking  from  a  stream  in  the 
depths  of  a  forest  iwhere  the  only  sound 
is  that  made  by  thp  nistle  of  underbrush 
against  your  legs.  jThere  is  no  compari- 
son. One  estimate  ^ows  that  over  a  mil- 
lion people  a  yeat  seek  the  comfort  of 
roughing  It  In  the  Nation's  wilderness 
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areas — only  In  our  wilderness  areas  can 
they  hope  to  find  that  physical  and 
mental  change  of  pace  which  produces 
spiritual  renewal. 

According  to  the  Forest  Service,  the 
number  of  people  using  our  wilderness 
areas  each  year  is  increasing  faster  than 
those  persons  who  use  our  national  park 
and  recreation  areas.  We  must  provide 
for  that  increasing  number  and  that 
means  a  commitment  to  purchase  and 
otherwise  protect  the  areas.  In  a  tight 
budget  year,  there  is  always  a  necessity 
to  search  extra  hard  for  Federal  pro- 
grams to  cut  back;  there  are  obvious 
areas  ripe  for  such  pruning,  but  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  consider  the 
future  of  our  wilderness  areas  as  a  "top 
priority"  item  in  any  budget  considera- 
tions. 

One  of  the  best  explanations  of  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  need  to  increase  and 
protect  the  Nation's  wilderness  areas  was 
recently  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  The  article  "The  Call  of  the 
Wild."  is  convincing  on  our  duty  toward 
wilderness  areas;  it  may  even  suggest  to 
our  colleagues  a  type  of  vacation  which 
I  have  found  to  be  the  most  restful  and 
fulfilling  possible.  The  article  follows: 
Thb  Call  of  thb  Wn-o:   B£ant  Amekicans, 
TwEO  OF  Crowds  and  Crms,  Vacation  in 
Wn.oeBNcss — PnrLs.    Incltjdino    Mosqui- 
toes, Don't  Discooracb  Cakpers;  U.S.  May 
Add   More    Sfte* — A   Gutoe    Catchbs   the 
Measles 

(By  Richard  D.  James) 
Elt,  Minn. — When  the  Ken  Ropers  of 
Springfield,  Va..  said  they  wanted  to  get  away 
from  It  all,  they  really  meant  it.  A  few  weeks 
ago.  they  gathered  their  two  daughters, 
loaded  tents,  sleeping  bags,  air  mattresses 
and  other  camping  gear  Into  their  station 
wagon  and  drove  1.200  miles  to  this  north 
woods  town  of  S.OOC.  Then  they  transferred 
everything  to  a  17-foot  canoe  and  paddled  off 
to  spend  five  days  In  a  roadless  wilderness 
known  as  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area. 
It  comprises  1,100  square  miles  on  the  Cana- 
dian border. 

"We've  camped  for  16  years  and  In  nearly 
all  the  national  parks,"  says  Mr.  Roper,  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. "But  lately  they're  getting  so 
crowded  It's  Uke  being  In  downtown  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  So  we  decided  to  head  for  the 
back  country."  He  swings  an  arm  out  to  In- 
dicate the  uninhabited  miles  of  spruce,  jack 
pine,  lakes  and  rivers  about  him.  "This  really 
gives  me  a  sense  of  freedom." 

The  Ropers  aren't  the  only  ones  respond- 
ing to  the  call  of  the  wild  these  days.  In- 
creasing urbanization  is  prompting  more  and 
more  f>eople  to  get  away  from  It  all  during 
vacations,  and  with  national  parks  and  other 
popular  areas  filled  to  overflowing  they're 
Increasingly  turning  to  the  country's  last  re- 
maining wildernesses — 15.000  square  miles  of 
land  in  14  states  that  have  been  set  aside 
and  preserved  in  their  primeval  state  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  58  areas,  mainly  in 
the  West,  are  accessible  only  on  foot  or  horse- 
back or  by  canoe. 

competing  with  mother  nature 
"There's  been  a  dramatic  Increase  In  the 
use  of  these  areas,  especially  In  the  past  four 
or  five  years,  and  we  don't  see  any  leveling 
off,"  says  Ray  Karr,  head  of  the  U.S.  Poreet 
Service  branch  that  administers  the  land. 
The  Forest  Service  is  considering  adding  30 
other  sites,  totaling  7,000  square  miles,  to  the 
syst«m. 

The  Forest  Service  says  an  estimated  1.2 
million  people  will  visit  U.S.  wildernesses  this 
year,  about  double  the  number  of  five  years 
ago.  The  total  Is  still  far  below  the  45  million 
people  expected  to  trek  to  the  nation's  35  na- 
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tional  parks,  but  the  number  of  wllderneoa 
users  is  rising  twice  as  fast  as  the  number  of 
park  visitors. 

The  areas  attract  people  for  many  reasons, 
besides  the  urge  to  get  away  from  noisy 
neighbors  and  crowded  cities.  "There's  some- 
thing very  satisfying  about  competing  with 
Mother  Nature,"  says  Mrs.  Marjorie  Steurt, 
an  81-year-old  retired  school  teacher  from 
Hemet,  Calif.,  who  has  taken  three  wilderness 
trips.  Rosalind  Cartwright,  a  University  of 
Illinois  peychologlst,  says,  "In  the  wilderness, 
people  have  to  do  everything  for  themselves, 
and  they  get  great  satisfaction  from  doing 
very  simple  things,  like  cooking  a  meal." 

She  adds:  "There's  no  place  in  the  wilder- 
ness for  a  computer." 

RAVES  AND  BITES 

Whatever  the  reasons — Nebraska  meat 
wholesaler  Stanley  Sands  says  wilderness  va- 
cations strengrthen  family  ties  with  "a  cama- 
raderie you  cant  get  anywhere  else" — most  of 
the  people  who  Journey  to  the  wildernesses 
come  back  with  nothing  but  raves  (and  mos- 
quito bites) .  But,  they  warn,  the  wilderness  Is 
no  place  for  people  who  don't  like  roughing 
It. 

Not  only  are  there  no  roads,  but  no  stores 
to  supply  food  or  other  necessities,  no  bath- 
rooms— not  even  outhouses — no  tables,  no 
cooking  grates  and  no  wells.  Campers  must 
build  their  own  fireplaces  from  whatever 
rocks  are  handy.  Streams  and  lakes  supply 
the  drinking,  cooking  and  bathing  water. 

Like  the  Ropers  of  Virginia,  most  wilder- 
ness visitors  travel  In  small  family  parties, 
but  growing  Interest  has  led  conservation 
groups  to  organize  larger  wilderness  trips. 
This  year,  for  Instance,  more  than  800  persons 
win  take  trips  In  groups  of  about  30  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Forestry  Association, 
a  private  group.  For  a  close  look  at  what  Its 
like  In  the  wilderness.  Join  the  group  for  part 
of  Its  10-day  trip  into  the  Boundary  Waters 
area  here,  the  most  heavily  used  of  all  U.S. 
wilderness  areas. 

IN   HISTORY'S  STEPS 

The  29-member  party.  Including  four 
guides  and  six  women  (the  81 -year-old  Mrs. 
Steurt  among  them) .  leaves  from  Pall  Lake. 
M)  miles  northeast  of  Ely,  early  on  a  Tuesday 
morning.  Three  motor  launches  hired  from 
outfitter  Jon  Waters  quickly  carry  the  g^roup. 
Its  packs  and  canoes  2  miles  Into  the  interior 
to  a  Jumplng-off  spKJt  Just  above  Upper  Bass- 
wood  Falls  on  the  Basswood  River.  The  river 
marks  the  Canadian  boundary  at  this  point, 
and  In  the  17th.  18th  and  early  IBth  cen- 
turies It  was  a  major  highway  for  French 
voyageurs,  who  paddled  blrchbark  canoes 
laden  with  beaver,  mink,  and  ermine  pelts. 

Besides  the  launches  and  the  guides,  the 
outfitter  has  supplied  sleeping  bags,  packs 
for  personal  belongings  and  all  the  equip- 
ment and  food  for  the  10  days.  (The  guides 
do  all  the  cooking. )  The  cost  to  each  person : 
$280.  (For  a  smaller  group,  the  charge  for 
complete  outfitting  Is  $9  per  person  per  day. 
plus  $25  a  day  If  they  want  a  guide.  Most 
small  groups  don't  take  a  guide.) 

At  times,  wilderness  travel  is  grueling  work, 
and  visitors  on  this  trip  get  their  first  taste 
of  it  at  Upper  Basswood.  This  Is  the  first  of 
the  day's  six  portages,  and  more  than  3,500 
pounds  of  gear  and  food  must  be  shouldered 
for  about  300  yards.  Each  of  the  12  canoes  Is 
carried  by  one  man.  and  for  a  novice  to  swing 
this  awkward  80-pound  load  over  his  head 
takes  considerable  grunting  and  staggering 
about.  The  yokes  of  the  canoes,  even  though 
padded,  chafe  the  shoulders.  Besides  the 
canoes,  66  pracks,  averaging  40  pounds  each. 
wait  to  be  portaged.  The  women  carry  their 
own;  most  men  lug  two  at  a  time,  and  some 
have  to  make  more  than  one  trip. 

Leather  shoulder  straps  on  the  packs  bite 
Into  tender  muscles.  Adding  to  the  adventure 
Is  the  fact  that  recent  rains  have  made  the 
portage  slippery  with  mud. 

At  such  points,  wilderness  campers  quickly 
learn  to  appreciate  little  things  taken  for 
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eranted  in  more  everyday  settings— for  In- 
f^^crthe  delicious  taste  of  a  bologna  and 
ch^se'  sandwich  washed  down  with  grape 
Kc^l- Aid  that  is  served  for  lunch  following 
the  first  portage. 

Dr  Earl  B.  'niompson,  a  physician  froin 
SlWer  spring,  Md.,  who  has  visltea  four 
^Iderners  areas,  recalls  that  for  him  a  hlgh- 
UKh t  of  a  horseback  trip  Into  a  Montana 
"llderneBs  last  year  occurred  after  to^r  ^ot, 
rtiwtv  davs  on  the  trail  when  "the  trip  dl- 
fS  S  down  to  the  bottom  of  his  pack 
and  handid  me  a  can  of  beer.  It  was  the  most 
benuUful  sight  In  the  worid. 

SQtnSH,    SCJUISH.    SQUISH 

After  lunch,  the  party  pushes  on.  At  one 
notn  because  the  river  is  low,  it's  necessary 
point,  D^c»u  oes  and  pull  them  over 

barl!5  ° ubmergeVrX  Boo£  fill  with  ley 
water  ^d  on  fh-!  next  portage  the  canoe  sU 
Jlcl^  alTngThe  trail  to  a  rhythmic  squish, 

name  Is  In  southern  Minnesota) . 
'^•'^rtherdownstre^comesaw-nng^^^^^^ 

^^r^nTn  on':  crnc^^al/f  ailed  to  P^d^e 
^Inough  upstream  above  a  «plds  and  the 

men  were  ^'^•. "  ^^^^  fast  at  that  point  that 

torn^two  by  the  rolling  water  and  rocks, 
^ere  Ire  no  statistics  on  the  number  of 

*^*'  A   BAD    PLACE    rOR   T«E    MBASUDS 

This  group  t«---PrH'^^"„V^^t^: 
Cisco  hesxt  •'"K?"^'  °;  ^"^'Zn  for  being 

S-ETiirrwou^d^tiriS.  a  day  to 
wT^'pontoon  airplane  Into  the  area. 
^  ^tk  Evenson,  the  young  guide,  says  that 
,asT?eaf  he  caught  the  measles  on  on^ex- 

^^ToT^y'To^Tti-^e}^  that  re- 
^edn  hours  of  nonstop  paddling. 

WUd  eame  of  all  types  abounds  In  wUder- 
nell  ^e^^and  visiwrs  frequently  encoun- 
^rlt  Gathering  fire  wood  one  evening,  one 
wor^  ort"^  trip  stumbled  onto  a  dc« 
fe^SS  to  a  clearing.  "We  looked  at  each 
ottierfor  a  minute,  both  very  wide-eyed 
she  says "^en  her  snow-white  taU  fanned 
out  ^d  she   bounded  off.  She  was  beau- 

Not  all  encounters  are  so  pleasant.  Robert 
Duboc  a  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  lawyer,  recalls 
?ha^  several  years  ago  he  and  his  family  were 
camped  on  an  island  when  a  man  paddled 
by  and  warned  them  that  a  bear  was  working 
its  way  down  the  shore  toward  them.  We 
nKured  he  smeUed  the  food,  so  we  rigged  the 
iood  pack  on  a  rope  60  feet  up  In  a  tree  where 
he  couldnt  get  It  and  kept  It  there  for  the 
three  days  we  stayed,"  Mr.  Duboc  re«il6. 
"We  never  did  see  the  bear,  but  getting 
something  to  eat  was  sure  a  nuisance." 


BEARS    AND    MOSQUITOES 

To  insure  against  bears  raiding  the  food 
on  this  trip,  two  or  three  canoes  were  lathed 
down   on   the   top   of   the   food   packs  each 
evening.  "That  wouldn't  keep  a  500-pound 
black  bear  out,"  says  Mr.  Hayes,  the  chief 
guide,  "but  he'd  make  enough  noise  to  wake 
us  so  we  could  scare  him  off."         ^   ^    .        ,„ 
But  the  only  wildlife  that  anybody  has  to 
battle  on  this  trip  is  mosquitoes,  which  In 
upper  Minnesota  seem  to  approach  the  size 
of   eagles.    On    this    trip,    canoeists    quickly 
learn  to  swat  the  pests  without  even  break- 
ing the  rhythm  of  their  paddling.  A  supply 
of  repellent  is  as  essential  ^8  a  compass  and 
one  family  of  three  consumed  a  $6  supply  In 

four  days. 

The  compass  Is  necessary,  too.  In  areas  as 
trackless  as  the  Boundary  Waters  wilderness 
Betting  lost  is  always  a  threat,  and  even  the 
guides  carry  maps  and  compasses.  Some- 
Umes,  even  the  guides  get  lost.  Mr.  Sands 
the  Nebraska  meat  wholesaler,  says  that  he 
and  20  other  people.  Including  a  guide,  were 
lost  overnight  last  year  in  a  wilderness  in 
northern  Colorado.  ^   ...^Kor 

"We  were  In  an  area  of  downed  timber, 
and  every  direction  we  went  looked  the 
same,"  he  says.  The  men  with  the  pack 
horses  had  taken  a  different  route,  and  so 
the  group  had  no  tents  or  food  except  bul- 
lion cubes.  "We  rationed  those  out  every 
four  hours  and  spent  the  night  around  a 
big  fire.  It  got  pretty  cold." 

PlnaUy,  the  next  morning  the  group  was 
found  by  a  search  party  organized  by  wran- 
glers accompanying  the  horses.  "There  was 
no  panic.  Everybody  was  very  philosophical 
about  the  experience."  says  Mr.  Sands.  'My 
boys  thought  it  was  great.  They'd  Uke  to  get 
lost  on  every  trip." 


U  S  EDUCATION  COMMISSIONER 
JAMES  E.  ALLEN  URGES  IN- 
CREASED ATTENTION  TO  APPLI- 
CATION OP  EDUCATIONAL  RE- 
SEARCH 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 
Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
17     1969     the    distinguished    Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  Education  and  Commissioner  of 
Education,    the    Honorable    James    E. 
Allen  Jr.,  delivered  a  significant  address 
at  the  Conference  on  American  Educa- 
tion sponsored  by  the  National  Network 
of    Regional    Educational    Laboratories 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.  Of  particular 
interest  in  the  Commissioner's  remarks 
were  his  discussions  of  the  need  for 
practical  application  of  the  results  of 
educational  research. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  insert  the 
text  of  Mr.  Allen's  address  in  the  Record  : 
Strengthening  Educational  Research  and 
Development 
(Remarks  by  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.) 
It  is  a  prlvUege  to  be  with  you  today  to 
share  in  your  conference.  This  gathering  has 
tremendous  potential  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  American  education,  for  as  key  fig- 
ures in  Government,  Industry  and  the  aca- 
demic community  and  as  leaders  in  educa- 
tional research   and   development,  you   cwa 
provide    powerful    leverage    for    raising    the 
quaUty  of  our  instrucUonal  system. 

There  Is  no  need  for  me  to  give  a  sales  talk 
to  this  group  on  the  Importance  of  research 
and  development  In  the  field  of  education 
Although  traditional  ways  and  methods  stiu 
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persist,  and  although  there  Is  still  resistance 
to  change,  the  winds  of  change  in  education 
have  never  blown  eo  strongly  as  they  now  do. 
It  13  obvious  that  If  all  this  movement  Is 
not  to  result  in  a  shaking  up  that  settles  back 
into  a  mere  rearrangement  of  the  old.  or  in 
a  "Change  for  change's  sake"  r.pproach  that 
mav  or  mav  not  produce  constructive  results 
the  research  and  development  activities 
throughout  the  Nation  are  going  to  have  to 
be  strengthened. 

The  approach  that  may  be  moet  helpful 
in  securtnu  the  degree  and  quality  of  re- 
search we  know  to  be  necessary  is  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  why.  in  a  situation, 
every  aspect  of  which  emphasizes  the  Impor- 
tance of  a  vigorous,  widespread  program  of 
research  and  development,  do  we  not  yet 
have  It. 

This  is  not  to  disparage  the  progress  at- 
tained in  educational  research  and  develop- 
ment. Measured  against  the  past,  the  prog- 
ress has  been  tremendous,  but  placed  In  the 
perspective  of  the  future.  It  Is  too  little  and 
too  slow. 

LACK    OF    SUPPORT    FOR    RESEARCH 

The  basic  reason  Is  lack  of  support— the 
support  of  EUfBclent  money  and  the  support 
of  phUosophlcal  commitment.  This  answer, 
of  course,  only  produces  the  further  ques- 
tion of  why  have  we  not  been  able  to  secure 
the  necessary  support?-and  this  brings  us, 
as  the  young  people  say,  down  to  the    altty- 

^In^all  frankness,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
a  major  cause  for  the  difficulty  in  securing 
support  for  research  and  development  is  that 
our  efforts  thus  far  have  not  produced  con- 
vincing results.  Whether  the  Judgment  be 
fair  or  not,  too  many  of  those  who  play  a 
part  in  determining  the  support  f or  je^e*^^*! 
Lnd  development  in  the  field  of  education 
are  not  sufBclenOy  sold  on  its  value  to  give 
it  full  and  enthusiastic  backing. 

There  is,  of  course,  something  of  the 
vicious  circle  here— more  support  would  pro- 
duce better  results  which  would  bring  more 
support— and  around  we  go.  But  a  waiting 
eaine  of  this  sort  cannot  answer  the  urgencies 
of  our  educational  needs.  We  must  in  some 
manner  produce  the  convincing  results  that 
win  build  an  acUve  constituency  for  a  much 
larger  program  of  research  and  development. 

NEED    FOR    APPLIED    RESEARCH 

Since  Sputnik  and  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  legislation  at  both  the  State 
and  Federal  levels  has.  to  varytog  degrees, 
emphasized  research.  This  ^^r^i^'^^^^JJ^' 
duced  some  exciting  programs  but  despite 
vuorous  efforts  of  such  groups  as  the  Na- 
tional Network  of  Regional  Educational 
Laboratories,  the  Research  and_pevelopment 
Centers  and  other  formal  efforts^  ^helr  ap- 
plication has  been  severely  limited  «^dth*lr 
effect  almost  obscured  In  the  buslnees-as- 
usual"  atmosphere  that  exists  In  too  many 
of  our  schools. 

A  recent  naUonal  survey  of  school  prac- 
tices and  attitudes,  asking  school  admlnls- 
tratort  and    their   staffs    u>   identify   recent 
educational    research    and    development    re- 
sults or  products  that  have  had  or  will  have 
widespread    Influence    on    school    practloes 
throughout  the  Nation,  found  two-thirds  ot 
the  r^pondents  unable  to  Identify  e'en  one 
such   advance.  The  vast  majority  of  school 
systems  surveyed  had  had  no  expeHence  with 
nongraded  sequences,  programmed  toslj-uc- 
tlon   modular  scheduUng,  instructional  tele- 
vision, or  team   teaching— all  of  which  are 
now  famlUar.  well-tried  parts  of  Instructional 
practice.  . 

..-  would  seem  that  much  of  what  we  have 
so  laboriously  learned  about  edticatlonal 
theory  and  practice  has  been— 1«  say  the 
least-underadvertlsed,  pooriy  packaged,  and 
thinly  distributed.  _*♦»>. 

Thus,  our  first  goal  must  be  to  get  tne 
good,  new  ideas  and  practices  Into  ub«— and 
get  them  there  quickly. 
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A    TABcirCO    APmOACH 

Equally  Importait  In  producing  convinc- 
ing results  U  to  br^ng  research  and  develop- 
ment from  the  petSphery  of  educational  en- 
deavor Into  the  hwirt  of  it,  where  it  belongs. 
In  both  the  facilities  and  personnel  of  re- 
search and  development  programs  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  make  do  or  adapt  rather 
than  to  seek  the  sbeclallzed  and  targeted  ap- 
proach that  will  know  how  to  ask  those  ques- 
tions about  our  schools  that  will  reveal  the 
basically  Importan  ;  needs  and  then  proceed 
to  find  the  answers.  This  kind  of  approach, 
as  It  produces  research  that  can  stand  clear- 
ly and  convincingly  as  a  foundation  for 
educational  changu.  will  help  to  dispel  the 
criticism  of  those  who  see  research  as  too 
much  Involved  wlt^  the  latest  technological 
fad  or  whim  of  the  moment. 

SHARPENING    EVKLUATION    TE:HNIQUES 

Of  great  importaice  also  to  building  a  con- 
stituency for  research  is  the  sharpening  of 
our  evaluation  te<  hniques.  Here  education 
suffers,  for  so  much  of  Its  good  is  Immeas- 
urable. But  though  difficult,  evaluation  Is 
cectalnlj  jiot  lmpo<slble  and  the  educational 
communltj  must  !«  willing  to  cooperate  in 
both  creating  and  using  procedures  that  will 
demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  new  methods 
and  programs. 

Concentrating  Oir  efforts  on  dissemina- 
tion. Improvement  of  research  techniques 
and  practices,  and  i  (valuation,  we  can  build  a 
constituency  for  research  that  will  give  us 
the  increased  supp)rt  so  desperately  needed. 

I  know  that  the  adjective  "desperate"  has 
been  so  over-used  as  to  somewhat  diminish 
Us  effect,  but  in  speaking  of  the  need  for 
educational  research  its  full  meaning  Is  cer- 
tainly Justified.  Tfhe  broader  concepts  of 
education's  purposi  that  are  shaping  our  ef- 
forts today  are  crea  ting  problems  so  new  and 
experience  alone  can  no 
guide. 
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search,  the  Office  of  Program  Planning  and 
Evaluation,  and  the  National  Center  for  Ed- 
ucational Statistics.  To  these  activities  will 
be  added — sometime  in  the  near  future — a 
special  dissemination  unit  that  will  focus 
on  transmitting  Information  about  new  ed- 
ucational materials  and  practices. 

The  new  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  will 
report  directly  to  me  and  will  have  the  basic 
responsibility  of  making  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion a  strong  advocate  of  change  and  rele- 
vance in  education.  Pending  announcement 
of  the  appointment  to  this  newly  Instituted 
position,  1  have  asked  Dr.  James  J.  Gallagher, 
Associate  Commissioner  in  charge  of  our  Bu- 
reau of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  to 
take  on  the  responsibility  of  organl2:lng  the 
new  Planning.  Research,  and  Evaluation  ac- 
tivity. 

Thus  organized,  the  research  and  develop- 
ment prc^ram  of  the  Office  of  Education  will 
be.  I  hope,  the  source  and  inspiration  of 
Federal  action  that  will  encourage  research 
and  development  by  supporting  projects  that 
are  focused  on  Immediate,  urgent  educa- 
tional needs,  by  participating  in  efforts  to 
increase  consumer  confidence  in  the  value 
of  and  need  for  strengthening  research  and 
development,  and  by  seeking  greater  finan- 
cial support. 

THE    FUTURE 

Despite  the  discouragement  of  the  stub- 
bom  persistence  of  the  statistic  which  shows 
less  than  one  percent  of  the  educational 
dollar  being  spent  on  research  and  research- 
related  activities.  I  believe  that  optimism  is 
Justified.  Strong,  almost  Irresistible  forces 
for  change  are  at  work  and  If  we  can  com- 
bine the  strength  of  these  forces  with  the 
strength  of  a  revitalized  and  broadly  applied 
progrsun  of  research  and  development,  we 
will  see  that  percentage  figure  rise  to  a  more 
appropriate  and  realistic  level. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  assure  you  that  the 
Office  of  Education  will  be  concentrating  on 
the  strengthening  of  not  only  Its  own  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development  but  also 
on  the  cooperative  nationwide  effort  that 
will  remove  those  restrictions  and  conditions 
in  research  and  development  which  are  now 
forcing  us  to  face  the  question  I  earlier 
posed:  Why,  in  a  situation,  every  aspect  of 
which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  vigor- 
ous, widespread  research  and  development 
program,  we  do  not  yet  have  it? 


MILITARY  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
current  session  of  Congress,  botli  the 
House  and  the  other  body  have  begun  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  many  aspects  of  the 
military  complex.  The  administration's 
proposed  Safeguard  anti-ballistic-mlsslle 
system  was  subjected  to  considerable  de- 
bate and  scrutiny  in  the  other  body,  as 
were  other  Pentagon  programs. 

In  the  House  many  Members,  including 
myself,  have  raised  serious  questions 
about  the  nature  of  and  need  for  chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare  research.  As  a 
result  of  these  questions,  and  the  grow- 
ing public  concern  about  the  continua- 
tion of  chemical  biological  warfare  re- 
search, the  Senate  Armed  Services  Cwn- 
mittee  deleted  the  Pentagon's  request  for 
research  and  development  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1970  for  chemical  and  biological 
warfare. 

While  Congress  has  not  yet  succeeded 
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in  reducing  the  military  budget  and 
bringing  the  military  under  strict  control, 
the  new  attitude  of  critical  evaluation  of 
Pentagon  programs  evident  in  Congress 
is  an  encouraging  sign.  For  I  believe  that, 
when  Congress  takes  a  thorough  and 
hard  look  at  the  military  budget,  it  will 
discover  numerous  areas  in  which  large 
reductions  can  be  made. 

Beyond  the  examination  of  individual 
military  programs  which  must  go  on, 
however.  Congress  must  also  examine  the 
foundations  upon  which  our  present  na- 
tional security  system  is  built.  In  the  last 
decade  we  have  spent  billions  on  new 
weapons  systems.  And  yet  today,  we  are 
seemingly  no  more  secure  than  we  were 
in  1960.  Will  we  spend  billions  more  in 
the  next  decade  on  still  more  weapons 
systems  and  hardware  in  the  notion  that 
more  arms  will  lead  to  more  security? 
Or  will  we  instead  concentrate  our  en- 
ergies on  seeking  out  ways  of  deescalat- 
ing  the  arms  race  and  diminishing  the 
international  tensions  and  conflicts  that 
might  lead  one  country  to  make  use  of 
its  nuclear  arsenal? 

As  has  been  pointed  out  forcefully  by 
several  observers,  national  security  in- 
volves more  than  the  assurance  that  our 
weapons  and  arms  technology  are  con- 
stantly proliferating.  It  involves  also  the 
strength  of  our  society  here  at  liome,  the 
ability  of  government  at  the  local,  State 
and  Federal  level  to  cope  with  pressing 
social  and  economic  problems,  and  the 
morale  of  our  people.  In  short,  all  the 
weapons  systems  in  the  world  will  not 
increase  our  security  if  the  state  of  our 
society  here  at  home  is  not  secure. 

The  dilemma  of  growing  military  power 
and  steadily  decreasing  national  security 
has  been  discussed  with  especial  percep- 
tion in  a  recent  article  by  Herbert  F. 
York,  the  former  director  of  defense  re- 
search and  engineering  in  the  oflQce  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  August  1969.  issue  of  Sci- 
entific American.  The  perspective  Dr. 
York's  article  treats  such  proposals  as 
the  Safeguard  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem, including  his  analysis  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Pentagon  to  impose  technical  solu- 
tions on  political  problems,  should  be 
given  careful  attention  by  those  con- 
cerned with  evaluating  our  present  na- 
tional security  system. 

The  article  follows : 
MILITARY  Technology  and  National  Security 
(By  Herbert  F.  York) 

The  recent  public  hearings  In  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  on  antl- 
balllstlc-mlsslle  (ABM)  systems  have  pro- 
vided an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  ex- 
pose to  the  people  of  this  country  and  the 
world  the  Inner  workings  of  one  of  the  domi- 
nant features  of  our  time:  the  strategic  arms 
race.  Testimony  has  been  given  by  a  wide 
range  of  witnesses  concerning  the  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  all  kinds  of  offen- 
sive and  defensive  nuclear  weapons;  par- 
ticular attention  has  been  paid  to  the  Inter- 
action between  decisions  in  these  matters 
and  the  dynamics  of  the  arms  race  as  a 
whole. 

In  my  view  the  ABM  issue  Is  only  a  detail 
in  a  much  larger  problem:  the  feasibility  of 
a  purely  technological  approach  to  national 
security.  What  makes  the  ABM  debate  so 
Important  Is  that  for  the  first  time  It  has 
been  possible  to  discuss  a  major  aspect  of 
this  larger  problem  entirely  In  public.  The 
reason  for  this  Is  that  nearly  all  the  rele- 
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vant  facts  about  the  proposed  ABM  systems 
either  are  already  declassified  or  can  "^asUy 
be  deduced  from  logical  concepts  that  have 
never  been  classified.  "Thus  It  has  been  pos- 
sible to  consider  In  a  particular  case  such 
questions  as  the  following: 

1  To  what  extent  Is  the  Increasing  com- 
nlexltv  of  modern  weapons  systems  and  the 
lieed  for  Instant  response  causing  strategic 
decision-making  authority  to  pass  from  high 
political  levels  to  low  military-command 
levels   and  from  human  beings  to  machines? 

2  ■To  what  extent  Is  the  factor  of  secrecy 
combined  with  complexity  leading  to  a  stead- 
ily increasing  dominance  of  mllltary-orientea 
twhnlclans  In  some  vital  areas  of  decision- 
making? , , 

3  To  what  extent  do  Increasing  numbers 
of  weapons  and  increasing  complexity— in 
and  of  themselves— complicate  and  accelerate 
the  arms  race? 

My  own  conclusion  Is  that  the  ABM  Issue 
constitutes  a  particularly  clear  example  of 
the  futility  of  searching  for  technical  solu- 
tions to  what  Is  essentially  a  political  prob- 
lem namely  the  problem  of  national  security. 
In  support  of  this  conclusion  I  propose  m 
this  article  to  review  the  recent  history  of  the 
strategic  arms  race,  to  evaluate  what  the  re- 
cent hearings  and  other  public  discussions 
have  revealed  about  its  present  status  and 
future  prospects,  and  then  to  suggest  what 
might  be  done  now  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  national  security  in  a  more  rational  man- 
ner. 

The  strategic  arms  race  In  Its  present  form 
is  a  comparatively  recent  phenomenon.  It  be- 
ean  m  the  early  1950's,  when  It  became  evi- 
dent that  the  state  of  the  art  In  nuclear 
weaponry,  rocket  propulsion  and  missile 
euldance  and  control  had  reached  the  point 
in  the  US.  where  a  strategically  useful  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  could 
be  built.  At  about  the  same  time  the  fact 
that  a  major  long-range-mlsslle  development 
program  was  In  progress  In  the  U.S.S.R.  was 
confirmed.  As  a  result  of  the  confluence  of 
these  two  events  the  tremendous  U.S.  long- 
range-mlsslle  program,  which  dominated  the 
technological  scene  for  more  than  a  decade, 
was  undertaken.  The  Air  Force's  Thor,  Atlas 
and  Titan  programs  and  the  Army's  Jupiter 
program  were  started  almost  simultaneously; 
the  Navy's  Polaris  program  and  the  Air 
Force's  Mlnuteman  program  were  phased  in 
just  a  few  years  later. 

More  or  less  at  the  same  time  the  Army, 
which  had  had  the  responsibility  for  ground- 
based  air  defense  (including  the  Nike  AJax 
and  Nike  Hercules  surface-to-air  missiles,  or 
SAM'S),    began    to    study    the    problem    of 
how  to  intercept  ICBM's,  and  soon  afterward 
initiated  the  Nike  Zeus  program.  This  pro- 
gram was  a  straightforward  attempt  to  use 
exlsUng  technology  In  the  design  of  a  nu- 
clear-armed rocket  for  the  purpose  of  Inter- 
cepting an  uncomplicated  Incoming  warhead. 
The  Air  Force  proposed  more  exotic  solutions 
to   the  missile-defense  problem,   but  these 
were   subsequently   absorbed    Into   the   De- 
fender Program  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
(ARPA) .  The  Defender  Program  Included  the 
study  of  designs  more  advanced  than  Nike 
Zeus,  and  It  also  incorporated  a  program  of 
down-range  measurements  designed  to  find 
out  what  did  In  fact  go  on  during  the  termi- 
nal phases  of  missile  flight. 

By  1960  indications  that  the  Russians  were 
taking  the  ABM  prospect  seriously.  In  addi- 
tion to  progress  in  our  own  Nike  Zeus  pro- 
gram, stimulated  our  offensive-missile  de- 
signers into  seriously  studying  the  problem 
of  how  to  penetrate  missile  defenses.  Very 
quickly  a  host  of  "penetration  aid"  concepts 
came  to  light:  light  and  heavy  decoys.  In- 
cluding balloons,  tank  fragments  and  objects 
resembling  children's  Jacks;  electronic  coun- 
termeasures,  including  radar-reflecting  clouds 
of  the  small  wires  called  chaff;  radar  black- 
out by  means  of  hlgh-altltude  nuclear  ex- 
plosions;  tactics  such  as  barrage,  local  ex- 


haustion and  "rollback"  of  the  defense,  and, 
most  important  insofar  as  the  then  unfore- 
seen consequences  were  concerned,  the  notion 
of  putting  more  than  one  warhead  on  one 
launch  vehicle.  At  first  this  notion  simply  in- 
volved a  'shotgun"  technique,  good  only 
against  large-area  targets  (cities) ,  but  It  soon 
developed  Into  what  we  now  call  MIRV  s 
(multiple  independently  targeted  reentry  ve- 
hicles), which  can  In  principle  (and  soon  in 
practice)  be  used  against  smaller,  harder  tar- 
gets such  as  missile  silos,  radars  and  com- 
mand centers. 

This    avalanche    of    concepts    forced    the 
ABM  designers  to  go  back  to  the  drawing 
board,  and  as  a  result  the  Nlke-X  concept 
was  born  In  1962.  The  Nlke-X  designers  at- 
tempted to  make  use  of  more  sophisticated 
and  up-to-date  technology  in  the  design  of 
a  system  that  they  hoped  might  be  able  to 
cope  with  a  large,  sophisticated  attack.  All 
through  the  mid- 1 960  s  a  vigorous  battle  oi 
defensive  concepts  and  designs  versus  offen- 
sive concepts  and  designs  took  place.  ^Is 
battle  was  waged  partly  on  the  Pacific  Mis- 
sile   Range    but    mostly    on    paper    and    in 
committee  meetings.  It  took  place  genera  ly 
m  secret,  although  parts  of  It  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  earlier  articles  In  this  magazine 
I  see  "National  Security  and  the  Nuclear-Test 
Ban  "  by  Jerome  B.  Wlesner  and  Herbert  F. 
York    October,    1964;    "Antl-BalUstlc-Mlsslle 
Systems,"  by  Richard  L.  Garwln  and  Hans 
A    Bethe,  March,    1968;    "The   Dynamics   of 
the  Arms  Race,"   by   George   W    Rathjens, 
April,  1969].  .      .  ^   , 

This  intellectual  battle  culminated   in    a 
meeting  that  took  place  in  the  White  House 
m  January,   1967.  In  addition  to  President 
Johnson,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  there 
were  present  all  past  and  current  Special  As- 
sistants  to   the   President  for   Science   and 
Technology  (James  R.  KllUan,  Jr.,  George  B. 
Klstakowsky,  Jerome  B.  Wlesner  and  Don- 
ald F   Hornlg)  and  all  past  and  current  Di- 
rectors of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering 
(Harold  Brown,  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  and  my- 
self)    We  were  asked  that  simple  kind  of 
question  which  must  be  answered  after  all 
the  complicated  ifs,  ands  and  huts  have  been 
discussed:    "Will  It  work?"  The  answer  was 
no,  and  there  was  no  dissent  from  that  an- 
swer   The  context,  of  course,  was  the  Rus- 
sian threat  as  It  was  then  Interpreted  and 
forecast,  and  the  current  and  projected  state 
of  our  own  ABM  technology. 

Later  that  year  Secretary  McNamara  gave 
his  famous  San  Francisco  speech  in  which 
he  reiterated  his  belief  that  we  could  not 
build  an  ABM  system  capable  of  protecting 
us  from  destruction  In  the  event  of  a  Rus- 
sian attack.  For  the  first  time,  however,  he 
stated  that  he  did  believe  we  could  build  an 
ABM  system  able  to  cope  with  a  hypotheti- 
cal Chinese  missile  attack,  which  by  deflnl- 
tlon  would   be   "light"   and  uncomplicated. 
In  recommending  that  we  go  ahead  with    a 
program  to  build  what  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Sentinel  system,  he  said  that  "there  are 
marginal  grounds  for  concluding  that  a  light 
deployment  of  U.S.  ABM's  against  this  possi- 
bility  Is   prudent."    A   few   sentences   later. 
however,  he  warned:    "The  danger  In   de- 
ploying this  relatively  light  and  reliable  Chi- 
nese-oriented  ABM  system   Is   going  to   be 
that  pressures  will  develop  to  expand  It  Into 
a  heavy  Sovlet-orlented  ABM  system."  The 
record  makes  It  clear  that  he  was  quite  right 
In  this  prediction. 

MeanwhUe  the  U.S.SJl.  was  going  ahead 
with  Its  own  ABM  program.  The  Russian  pro- 
gram proceeded  by  fits  and  starts,  and  our 
understanding  of  It  was,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed m  such  a  situation,  even  more  erratic. 
Ii  Is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  only  ABM 
system  the  Russians  have  deployed  Is  an  area 
defense  around  Moscow  much  like  our  old 
Nike  Zeus  system.  It  appears  to  have  virtually 
no  capability  against  our  offense,  and  It  has 
been,  as  we  shall  see  below,  extremely 
counter-productive  Insofar  as  Its  goal  of  de- 
fending Moscow  Is  concerned. 
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Development  and  deployment  of  offensive- 
weapons  systems  on  both  sides  progressed 
rapidly  during  the  1960's,  but  rather  than 
discuss  these  historically  I  shall  go  directly 
to  the  picture  that  the  Administration  has 
given  of  the  present  status  and  future  projec- 
tion of  such  forces. 

Data  recently  presented  by  the  Department 
of    Defense    show    that    the    U.S.    and    the 
U  S  S.R.  are  about  even  in  numbers  of  Inter- 
continental  missiles,   and   that  the  U.S.   is 
ahead  in  both  long-range  aircraft  and  sub- 
marines of  the  Polaris  type  |see  illustratton 
on  this  page].  The  small  Russian  missiles  are 
mostly  what  we  call  SS-ll's,  which  were  de- 
scribed in  the  hearings  as  being  roughly  the 
equivalent  of  our  MInutemen  The  large  Rus- 
sian missile  is  what  we  call  the  SS-9.  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  David  Packard  charac- 
terized its  capability  as  one  20-megaton  wn»- 
head  or  three   five-megaton  warheads.  Our 
own  missiles  are  almost  entirely  the  smaller 
MInutemen.  There  currently  remain  only  54 
of  the  larger  "Htans  In  our  strategic  forces 
Not  covered  in  the  table  are   'extras"  such  as 
the  USSR's  FOBS  (fractional  orbital  bom- 
bardment system)    and  IRBM's   (Intermedi- 
ate-range ballistic   missiles),  nor  the  U.S.  s 
bombardment  aircraft  deployed  on  carriers 
and  overseas  bases  in  Europe  and  elsewhere 
There  are  of  course,  many  important  details 
that  do  not  come  out  clearly  In  such  a  simple 
tabular  presentation;  these  include  payload 
capacity,  warhead  yield,  number  of  warheads 
per  missile  and,  often  the  most  Important, 
warhead  accuracy. 

In  the  area  of  defensive  systems  designed 
to  cope  with  the  offensive  systems  outlined 
above,  both  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have 
defenses  against  bombers  that  would  prob- 
ably be  adequate  against  a  prolonged  attack 
using  chemical  explosives  (where  10  percent 
attrition  Is  enough)  and  almost  certainly 
inadequate  against  a  nuclear  attack  (where 
10  percent  penetration  is  enough).  In  addi- 
tion the  U.S.S.R.  has  Its  ineffective  ABM  de- 
ployment around  Moscow,  usually  estimated 
as  consisting  of  fewer  than  100  antimissile 
missiles. 

What  all  these  complicated  details  add  up 
to  can  be  expressed  in  a  single  word:  parity. 
This  Is  clearly  not  numerical  eqxiallty  In  the 
number  of  warheads  or  in  the  number  ol 
megatons  or  In  the  total  "throw  weight";  in 
fact  given  different  design  approaches  on  the 
two  sides,   simultaneous   equality   In   these 
tliree   figures   Is   entirely   impossible.    It   Is. 
rather    parity  with  respect  to  strategic  ob- 
jectives;  that  is,  in  each  case  these  forces 
are  easily  sufficient  for  deterrence  and  en- 
tirely insufficient  for  a  successful  preemptive 
strike.    In   the   Jargon   of   strategic    studies 
either  side  would  retain,  after  a  massive  "flrEt 
strike"  by  the  other,  a  sufficiently  large   "as- 
sured   destruction    capability"    against    the 
other  in  order  to  deter  such  a  first  sUlke 
being  made. 

There  Is  much  argument  about  exactly 
what  It  takes  In  the  way  of  "assured  destruc- 
tion capability  "  in  order  to  deter,  but  even 
the  most  consen-atlve  strategic  planners 
conclude  that  the  threat  of  only  a  few  hun- 
dred warheads  exploding  over  population  and 
industrial  centers  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  The  large  growing  disparity  between 
the  number  of  warheads  needed  for  the  pur- 
pose and  the  number  actually  possessed  by 
each  side  Is  what  leads  to  the  concept  of 
"overkill  "  If  present  trends  continue,  in  the 
future  all  or  most  missiles  will  be  MIRVed. 
and  so  this  overkill  vrill  be  Increased  by 
perhaps  another  order  of  magnitude. 

Here  let  me  note  that  it  is  sometimes  ar- 
gued that  there  Is  a  disparity  in  the  present 
situation  because  Russian  missile  warheads 
are  said  to  be  bigger  than  U.S.  warheads,  both 
in  weight  and  megatonnage;  slmUarly,  It  Is 
argued  that  MIRVlng  does  not  increase  over- 
kill because  total  yield  is  reduced  In  going 
from  single  'o  multiple  warheads.  This  argu- 
ment Is  based  on  the  false  notion  that  the 
Individual  MIRV  warheads  of  the  future  will 
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bo  "amall"  when  meaiured  against  the  pur- 
pose aaslgned  to  then.  Against  large,  "soft" 
targets  such  as  clttiss  bombs  very  much 
smaller  than  those  that  could  be  used 
components  at  MIRV>  are  (and  In  the  case 
of  Hiroshima  were  proved  to  be)  entirely  ade- 
quate for  destroying  (he  heart  of  a  city  and 
killing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peofrie.  Fur- 
thermore, in  the  case  (»f  small,  'hard"  targets 
such  as  missile  silos  command  posts  and 
other  military  InstalaUons.  having  explo- 
sions bigger  than  thoie  for  which  the  "kill," 
or  crater,  radius  sligbtly  exceeds  "circular 
error  probable"  (CE]')  adds  little  to  the 
probability  of  destroying  such  targets.  Crater 
radius  depends  roughfy  on  the  cube  root  of 
the  explosive  power:  «onsequently,  if  during 
the  period  when  technology  allows  us  to  go 
from  one  to  10  warhiads  per  missile  it  also 
allows  ua  to  improve  accuracy  by  a  little  more 
than  twofold,  the  "till"  per  warhead  will 
renuUn  nearly  the  saine  in  most  cases,  where- 
as the  number  of  warieads  Increases  tenfold. 

In  any  case.  It  is  f^lr  to  say  that  In  spite 
of  a  number  of  such  atguments  about  details, 
nearly  everyone  who]  testified  at  the  ABM 
hearings  agreed  that  the  present  situation  is 
one  la  whielt'  each  sic|e  possesses  forces  ade- 
quat»  to  detar  the  other.  In  short,  we  now 
have  parity  in  the  onljr  sense  that  ultimately 
counts. 

Several  forecasts  hikre  been  made  of  what 
the  strategic- weapons  situation  will  be  In  the 
mld-1970's.  In  most  r«pects  here  again  there 
is  quit*  general  agreement.  Part  of  the 
presentation  by  Depuiy  Secretary  Packard  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
March  36  were  two  graphs  showing  the  trends 
In  numbers  of  deploy*!  offensive  missiles  be- 
ginning in  1966  and  e:ftendlng  to  1975  [see  il- 
lu3trationa  on  page  19].  There  Is  no  serious 
debate  about  the  basic  features  of  these 
graphs.  It  is  agreed  bj  all  that  In  the  recent 
past  the  XT.S.  has  been  far  ahead  of  the 
USSJi.  in  aU  areas,  ptnd  that  the  Russians 
began  a  rapid  deployment  program  a  few 
years  ago  that  will  bilng  them  even  with  ua 
in  ICBM*s  quite  sooni  and  that,  if  extended 
ahead  without  any  slowdown,  would  bring 
them  even  In  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missiles  (SI^HM's)  sdmetime  between  1971 
and  1977.  I 

One  impwrtaa-.  facter  that  the  Department 
oDutted  from  its  graiphs  is  MIRV.  Deploy- 
ment plans  tor  MIBV's  have  not  been  re- 
leased by  either  the  tf  3.  or  the  U.3.S.H..  al- 
though various  rougb]  projections  were  made 
ac  the  hearings  about  numbers  of  warheads 
per  vehicle  ( three  to  10) ,  about  accuraciea 
(figures  around  half  4  Q^i'e  were  often  men- 
tioned, and  it  was  iinpUed  that  U.S.  accu- 
racies were  better  th|ui  Riisslan  ones)  and 
about  development  stikttas  (the  US.  was  said 
to  be  ahead  In  devel^ments  In  this  field ) . 
A  pair  oC  charts  empfiiasizlng  the  impact  of 
BILRV  was  prepared  b«  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Coriimittee. 

One  could  argue  w^th  both  of  these  sets 
of  charts.  For  exam{)le,  one  might  wonder 
why  the  Senate  chart^  show  so  few  warheads 
on  the  Russian  Polai^-type  submarine  and 
why  they  show  only  I  three  MIRV's  on  U.S. 
Minutemen;  on  the  0ther  hand,  one  might 
wonder  whether  the  Department  of  Defense's 
projected  buildup  of  izie  Riisslan  Polaris  fleet 
could  be  that  fast,  ae  whether  one  should 
count  the  older  Russfin  missile  submarines. 
Nonetheleee.  the  genferal  picture  presented 
cannot  be  far  wrong.  Moreover,  the  central 
argximents  pursued  throughout  the  ABM 
hearings  (In  both  tb<'  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Ccnunlttee  heaifngs  in  March  and  the 
Senate  Armed  Service^  Committee  hearings  In 
Apnl)  were  not  primarily  concerned  with 
these  numerical  matlers.  Rather,  they  were 
concerned  with  ( 1)  3«  cretary  of  Defense  Mel- 
vin  R.  Laird's  interpre  atlon  of  these  numbers 
insofar  as  Russian  inii  iatives  were  concerned. 
(2)  the  validity  of  tl:e  Safeguard  ABM  sys- 
tem as  a  response  to  ihe  purported  strategic 
problems  of  the  197('3  and  (3)  the  arms- 
race  implications  of  3i  feguard. 
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As  for  tlM  matter  of  IntentloDs.  those 
favoring  the  ABM  concept  generally  held 
t^at  the  only  "rational"  explanation  of  the 
Russians'  recent  SS-9  buildup,  coupled  with 
their  multiple- warhead  development  program 
and  the  Moscow  ABM  system,  was  that  they 
were  aiming  for  a  first-strike  capability.  One 
must  admit  that  almost  anything  is  con- 
ceivable as  far  as  Intentions  are  concerned, 
but  there  certainly  are  simpler,  and  It  seems 
to  me  much  more  likely,  explanations.  The 
simplest  of  all  is  contained  m  Deputy  Secre- 
tary Packard's  chart.  The  most  surprising 
feature  of  this  chart  is  the  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  evidently  satisfied  with  being  such 
a  poor  second  for  such  a  long  time.  This  is 
made  more  puzzling  by  the  fact  that  8kll  dur- 
ing this  period  U.S.  defense  officials  found  it 
necessary  to  boast  about  how  far  ahead  we 
were  in  order  to  be  able  to  resist  internal 
pressures  for  still  greater  expansion  of  our 
offensive  forces. 

Another  possible  reason,  and  one  that  I 
believe  added  to  the  other  in  the  minds  of 
the  Russian  planners,  was  that  their  strat- 
egists concluded  in  the  mid- 1960'*  that, 
whatever  the  top  officials  here  might  say,  ctr- 
t«ln  elements  would  eventtially  succeed  In 
getting  a  large-scale  ABM  system  built,  and 
that  pcnetration-tUd  devices,  Including  mul- 
tiple warheads,  would  be  needed  to  meet  the 
challenge.  Whether  or  not  they  were  correct 
m  this  latter  hypothetical  analysis  is  rtlU 
uncertain  at  tbis  writing  Let  us.  however. 
ptMS  on  from  this  question  of  someone  else's 
intentions  and  consider  whether  or  not  the 
proposed  Safeguard  ABM  system  is  a  vaUd, 
rational  and  necessary  response  to  the  Rus- 
sian deployments  and  developments  outlined 
above. 

To  many  of  those  who  have  recently  writ- 
ten favorably  about  ABM  defense*  or  who 
have  teatlfled  in  thetr  favor  before  the  Con- 
gressional oommittees.  Safeguard  is  sup- 
ported mainly  as  a  prototype  of  something 
else:  a  "thick"  defense  erf  the  U.S.  against 
a  massive  RtHsian  missile  attack.  This  is 
clearly  not  at  all  the  rationale  for  the  Safe- 
gnard  decision  as  presented  by  President 
Nixon  in  his  press  conference  of  March  14, 
nor  is  It  implied  as  more  than  a  dividend  in 
the  defense  secretariea'  testimony.  The  Presi- 
dent said  that  he  wanted  a  system  that 
would  protect  a  pmrt  of  aar  Mlnuteman  force 
in  order  to  increase  the  credibility  at  cm 
deterrent,  and  tliat  he  had  overruled  moving 
In  the  direction  of  a  massive  dty  defense  be- 
cause "even  starting  with  a  Uiin  system  and 
then  going  to  a  heavy  syttem  tends  to  be 
more  provocative  in  terms  of  making  credi- 
ble a  first-strike  capability  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  want  no  provocation  which  might 
deter  arms  talks."  The  top  civilian  defense 
officials  give  this  same  rationale,  although 
they  put  a  little  more  emphasla  on  the  "prt>- 
totype"  and  "growth  potential"  asT>ect8  of 
tt»e  system.  For  simplicity  and  clarity  I  shall 
focus  on  the  Administration's  proposal,  as 
stated  In  open  seaslon  by  responsible  offldala 

From  a  technical  point  of  view  smd  as  far 
as  components  are  concerned.  President  Nix- 
on's Safeguard  system  of  today  Is  very  little 
different  from  President  Johnson's  Sentinel 
system.  There  are  only  minor  changes  in  the 
location  of  certain  components  (away  from 
cities) .  and  elements  have  been  added  to 
some  of  the  radars  so  that  they  can  now 
observe  submarine-launched  missiles  coming 
from  directions  other  than  directly  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  China.  As  before,  the  system 
consista  of  a  long-range  Interceptor  carrying 
a  large  nuclear  weapon  (Spartan),  a  fast 
short-range  Interceptor  carrying  a  small  nu- 
clear weapon  (Sprint),  two  types  of  radar 
(perimeter  acquisition  radar,  or  PAR,  and 
missile-site  radar,  or  MSR),  a  computer  for 
directing  the  battle,  and  a  command  and  con- 
trol system  for  integrating  Safeguard  with 
the  national  command.  I  shall  not  describe 
the  equipment  in  detail  at  this  point  but 
pass  on  directly  to  what  I  believe  can  be 
concluded  from  the  hearings  and  other  pub- 
lic sources  about  each  of  the  following  four 
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major  questions:  (1)  Assuming  that  Safe- 
guard could  protect  Mlnuteman.  is  it  needed 
to  protect  our  deterrent?  (2)  Assuming  that 
Safeguard  "works,"  can  it  In  fact  safeguard 
Mlnuteman?  (3)  Will  it  work?  (4)  Anj-way, 
what  harm  can  it  do? 

First :  Assuntilng  that  Safeguard  could  pro- 
tect Mlnuteman,  is  it  needed  to  protect  our 
deterrent? 

Perhape  the  clearest  explanation  of  why 
the  answer  to  this  first  question  is  "no"  was 
given  by  Wolfgang  K.  H.  Panofsky  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  April 
22.  He  described  how  the  deterrent  consists 
of  three  main  components:  Polaris  subma- 
rines, bombers  and  land-based  ICBM's.  Each 
of  these  components  alone  is  capable  of  de- 
livering far  more  warheads  than  is  actually 
needed  for  deterrence,  and  each  U  currently 
defended  against  surprise  destruction  in  a 
quite  different  way.  ICBM's  are  in  hard  sUoe 
and  are  numerous.  Polarises  are  hidden  in  the 
seas.  Bombers  can  be  placed  on  various  levels 
of  alert  and  can  t>e  dispersed. 

Since  the  warning  time  In  the  case  of 
an  ICBM  attack  is  generally  taken  as  be- 
ing about  30  minutes,  the  people  who  believe 
the  deterrent  may  be  in  serious  danger  usu- 
ally imagine  that  the  bombers  are  attacked 
by  missile  submarines,  and  therefore  have 
only  a  l&-mlnute  warning.  This  is  important 
because  a  30-minute  warning  gives  the 
bombers  ample  time  to  get  off  the  ground. 
In  that  case,  however,  an  attack  on  all  three 
components  cannot  be  made  simultaneously; 
that  is,  II  the  attacking  wet4>ons  are 
launched  slnxultaneoiisly,  they  cannot  arrive 
simultaneously,  and  vice  versa. 

Thus  It  is  Incredible  that  all  three  of  our 
deterrent  systems  could  become  vulnerable 
in  the  same  time  period,  and  it  Is  doubly 
Incredible  that  we  could  not  know  this  would 
happen  without  sufficient  notice  so  that  we 
could  do  something  about  it.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  basis  for  a  frantic  reaction  to  the  hy- 
pothetical Russian  threat  to  Mlnuteman. 
Still,  It  is  sensible  and  pr\ident  to  begin 
thinking  about  the  problem,  and  so  we  turn 
to  the  other  questions.  We  must  consider 
these  questions  in  the  technological  frame- 
work of  the  mld-1970'6,  and  we  shall  do  this 
now  in  the  way  of  defense  officials  currently 
seem  to  favor:  by  assuming  that  this  is  the 
best  of  all  possible  technological  worlds,  that 
everything  works  as  Intended  and  that  direct 
extrapolations  of  current  capabilities  are 
valid. 

Second:  Assuming  that  Safeguard  "works," 
can  it  In  fact  safeguard  Mlnuteman? 

One  good  approach  to  this  problem  is  the 
one  used  by  George  W.  Rath j  ens  In  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  April  23.  His  analysis  took  as  a 
basis  of  calculation  the  Implication  in  Sec- 
retary Laird's  testimony  that  the  Minute- 
man  force  may  become  seriously  imperiled  in 
the  mid- 1970 's.  Rathjens  then  estimated  how 
many  SS-9's  would  have  to  be  deployed  at 
that  time  In  order  to  achieve  this  result. 
From  this  number,  and  the  estimate  of  the 
current  number  of  SS-9's  deployed,  he  wt  a 
rate  of  deployment.  He  also  bad  to  make  an 
assumption  about  how  many  Sprints  and 
Spartans  would  be  deployed  at  that  time,  and 
his  estimates  were  based  on  the  first  phase 
of  Safeguard  deployment.  These  last  num- 
bers have  not  been  released,  but  a  range  of 
reasonable  values  can  be  guessed  from  the 
cost  estimates  given.  Assuming  that  the 
SS-9's  would  have  four  or  five  MIRV  war- 
heads each  by  that  time,  Rathjens  found  that 
by  prolonging  the  SS-9  production  program 
by  a  few  months  the  Russians  would  be  able 
to  cope  with  Safeguard  by  simply  exhaust- 
ing it  and  would  still  have  enough  warheads 
left  to  imperil  Mlnuteman,  if  that  Is  indeed 
her  intention. 

The  length  of  this  short  safe  period  does 
depend  on  the  numbers  used  in  the  calcula- 
tions, and  they  of  course  can  be  disputed  to 
a  degree.  TTius  If  one  tissumes  that  it  takes 
fewer  Russian  warheads  to  Imperil  Minute- 
man  (it  can't  be  less  than  one  for  one!) ,  then 
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the  assumed  deployment  rate  ^^J^^" J^^ 
the  safe  period  is  lengthened:  on  the  other 
SLnd  If  o^e  notes  that  the  mlsslle-slte  radars 
Tnou^  system  are  much  softer  than  even  to- 
day's sllL.  then  the  first  attacking  warheads 
fired  directly  at  the  radars,  can  be  smaller 
an^lew  i^cLate.  so  that  a  h>Kh«  deR^*  °i 
^v'ng   can   be   used   for   attacking  these 
"dars  aid  a  shorter  safe  P^^oareBnU^- ^° 
go  further,  it  was  suggested  that  the  ac 
curacv/yleld  combination  of  the  more  nu- 
me^'us'^^irs  might  be  -fllcle-t  foVmck- 
ing  the  mlsslle-slte  radars,  and  therefore   ii 
thi  Russians  were  to  elect  «"ch  an  option, 
^ere  would  be  no  safe  period  at  all  .m  short 
the  most  that  Safeguard  can  do  »«  e't'^^er  de- 
lay    somewhat    the   date    when    Mlnuteman 
would  be  imperiled  or  cause  the  attacker  to 
build  up  his  forces  at  a  somewhat  higher 
rate  If  Indeed  Imperiling  Mlnuteman  by  a 
fixed  date  is  his  purpose. 

In  the  more  general  case  this  Problem  Is 
often  discussed  In  budgetary  terms,  and  ^ 
"cost-exchange   ratio"   between   offense  and 
d^nT  is^puted  for  a   wide  variety  of 
sS^  types  of  weapon.  Such  ealculaUons 
Jive  a  wldV  variety  of  resulte,  and  there  Is 
much  argument  about  them.  However,  even 
us^ng  cufrent  offense  designs  (that  Is.  with- 
out MIRV) .  such  calculations  usually  strong- 
ly faW\he  offense.  This  exchange  ratlovarles 
almost  Unearly  with  the  degree  of  MIRVlng 
o^^e  offensive  missiles,  and   therefore   It 
Ztms  to  me  that  m  the  ideal  technological 
future  we  have  taken  as  our  context  this  ex- 
change ratio  win  still  more  strongly  favor 
the  offense.  . ,       - 

Third:  Will  It  work?  By  this  question  I 
mean:  Will  operational  units  be  able  to  in- 
tercept  enemy  warheads  accompanied  by 
enemy  penetration  aids  in  an  atmosphere  of 
total  astonishment  and  uncertainty?  I  do  not 
mean:  Will  test  equipment  and  ,te8t  crews 
intercept  U.S.  warheads  accompanied  by  U.S. 
penetration  aids  in  a  contrived  atmosphere? 
A  positive  answer  to  the  latter  quest^U  a 
necessary  condition  for  obtaining  a  positive 
answer  to  the  former,  but  it  is  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  a  sufficient  condition. 

This  basic  question  has  been  attacked 
from  two  quite  different  angles:  by  examin- 
ing historical  analogies  and  by  examining 
the  technical  elements  of  the  problem  in 
detell  I  shall  touch  on  both  here.  Design- 
oriented  people  who  consider  this  a  purely 
technical  question  emphasize  the  second 
approach.  I  believe  the  question  is  by  no 
means  a  purely  technical  quesUon,  and  I 
suggest  that  the  historical-analogy  approach 
is  more  promising,  albeit  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  use  correctly. 

False  analogies  are  common  In  this  argu- 
ment.  We  find  that  some  say:  "You  can  t  tell 
me  that  If  we  can  put  a  man  on  the  moon 
we  can't  build  an  ABM."  Others  say:    That s 
what  oppenhelmer  told  us  about  the  hydro- 
een  bomb."  These  two  statements  contain 
the  same  basic  error.  They  are  examples  of 
successes  in  a  contest  between  technolo^ 
^d  nature,  whereas  the  ABM  issue  involves 
a  contest  between  two  technologies:  offen- 
sive  weapons    and    penetration   aids   versus 
defensive  weapons  and  discrimination  tech- 
nlQues.  These  analogies  would  be  more  per- 
tinent if.  in  the  first  case,  someone  were  to 
jerk  the  moon  away  just  before  the  astro- 
nauts landed,  or  If.  m  the  second  case   na- 
ture  were  to  keep  changing  the  nuclear-reac- 
tion probabilities  all  during  the  development 
of  the  hydrogen  bomb  and  once  again  after 
it  was  deployed. 

Proper  historical  analogies  should  Involve 
modern  high-technology  defense  systems 
?LThave  actually  been  Installed  and  used 
in  combat.  If  one  examines  the  record  of  such 
s?s^^.  one  finds  that  they  do  often  produce 
some  attrition  of  the  offense,  but  not  nearly 
enough  to  be  of  use  against  a  nuclear  attack. 
The  most  up-to-date  example  is  provid«i  by 
the  Russian  SAM's  and  other  air-defense 
equlpi^t  deployed  in  North  Vietnam.  This 


Bvstem  "works"  alter  a  fashion  because  both 
the  Sulpment  designer,  and  the  operating 
crewrhave  had  plenty  of  opportunities  to 
nractlce  against  real  U.S.  targets  equipped 
^t^  r^l  U  S.  countermeasures  and  employ- 
inff  real  U.S.  tactics. 

The  best  example  of  a  U.S.  system  Is  some- 
what older  but  I  believe  it  is  still  relevant. 
U  is  the  SAGE  system,  a  complex  air-defense 
svstem  designed  in  the  eariy  1950s.  All  the 
diSnents  worked  on  the  test  range,  but  by 
igKcame  to  realize,  even  without  combat 
Jesting,  that  SAGE  could  not  really  cope  wlto 
the  offense  that  was  then  coming  in^o  being, 
wl  thereupon  greatly  curtailed  and  modified 
our  plans,  although  we  did  continue  with 
some  parts  of  the  system.  To  quote  from  the 
rec^nt'^report  on  the  ABM  decision  prej^red 
by  Wlesner,  Abram  Chayes  and  others  _Stlll 
after  fifteen  years,  and  the  expenditure  of 
mTe  th^nVo  billion.  It  !«  ^ne^aU^  ^^^I 
ceded  that  we  do  not  have  a  8l|n»fi«=an»  capa 

''""y  r  f *'TttkTh?^v^'tTnlon.  Iftr 
?ir SeatornS.  h'a!  ^obably  not  done 

TmucTfo;  analogies:  ;et  -.turn  to  the 
Saleeuard  system  Itself.  Doubts  about  Its 
S  able  to  work  were  raised  during  the 
SubUc  hearings  on  a  variety  of  grounds, 
some  of  which  are  as  follows: 

First  and  perhape  foremost,  there  U  toe 
reSab^  f^t  that  the  new  Safeguard  sys- 
tlS  and  the  old  Sentinel  system  use  vlrtu- 
Ilw  the  swne  hardware  deployed  In  a  very 
s^^mVar  mXner.  and  yet  them  have  entire^ 
different  primary  purposes.  Sentinel  h^d  w 
Its  purpose  defending  large  soft  targets 
fLgalnst^  so-called  Chinese  threat_  -The 
f^lnese  threat  by  definition  Involved  vlr- 
S?^o  sophlstlLted  penetration  ald^  and 
no  S»8lblllttes  of  exhausting  the  defense 
thusSvere  "solved"  two  of  th«  m<^*  ^"l'}^" 
problems    that   had   eliminated    Nike   Zeus 

*°LTi*aM  has  as  Its  primary  Purpose  de- 
f..ndinra    part    of    the    Mlnuteman    force 
ISmsf  a  RS"lan  attack.  It  Is  not  credible 
t^t  a  Russian  attack  against  the  part  of 
the  Mlnuteman  force  so  defended  would  be 
other    than   massive   and   soP^lttlcated^  so 
thatwe  are  virtually  right  back  to  trying 
to  do  What  m  1967  we  said  we  co^^  h^t^J 
and  we  are  trying  to  do  It  ""^   »«  \^^ 
change  In  the  missiles  or  the  radars.  It  Is 
tr^e    that   defending    hard    points   isto    a 
d«ree  easier  tJian  defending  cities  because 
interception  can  be  accomplished  later  and 
Luoweflmtudes,  thus  ^'^hg  dlscri^nation 
technlaues   more   time   to   work.   Moreover, 
^Z^  objects  headed  for  specific  small 
a«L    must    be     intercepted.    These    fac- 
tors do  make  the  problem  somewhat  easier 
but  they  do  not  ensure  Its  solution,  and 
plenty  of  room  for  doubt  remains. 

Second,  there  U  the  contest  between  pen- 
etSn  aids  and  discrimination  techniques^ 
™s  was  discussed  at  length  by  Garwln  and 
^the  m  their  March  1968  article  in  Scien- 
mc  American  and  mentioned  also  in  vary- 
;J  degrees  of  detail  by  many  of  those  who 
testified  recently  concerning  f*  A^*? 'f "^• 
The  Russian  physicist  Andrei  D.  Sakharov 
in  his  essay  "Thoughts  on  Progress,  Coex- 
Istoncea^d' intellectual  Fr^dom '^  put  the 
issue  this  way:   "Improvements  in  the  re 
Snce  of  warheads  to  shock   waves  and 
the  radiation  effects  of  neutron  and  X-ray 
exDosure  the  possibility  of  mass  use  of  rela- 
tiv'S  1  Tght  anTVnexpenslve  decoys  that  are 
virtually    Indistinguishable    from    '^arhfads 
and  exhaust  toe  capablUtiee  of  an  anUmis- 
slle  defense  system,  a  Perfection  of  tactics 
of  massed  and  concentrated  attacks  In  time 
«id  sMce    toat  overstrain  toe  defense  de- 
t^tloT^nters.  the  use  of  orbital  and  frac- 
^nal-orbltal  attacks,  toe  use  of  active  and 
nasslve  jamming  and  otoer  methods  not  dls- 
Kd  in  the  press-all  of  this  has  created 
technical  and  economic  obstacles  to  an  el- 
ll^me  missile  defense  toat.  at  the  present 
time,  are   virtually   insurmountable. 


I  would  add  only  MIRV  to  Sakharov  si  st^ 
Pitted  against  thU  plethora  of  Peheuatlon 
rwrarTvarious  observational  metho*.  de- 
slJtned    to   discriminate   the   real   warheads^ 
tZVot  toe  penetration  devices  obvious^ 
work  only  at  high  altitudes,  but  even  these 
male  it  necessity  for  the  final  ''^rtlng''  to 
^e  delayed,   and  thus  they  still  contribute 
W    making    the    defense    problem    harder^ 
Other  devices  can  continue  "  confuse  the 
defense  even  down  to  low  altitudes  Some  of 
the  problems  the  offense  presents  to  the  de 
fensi   can   no   doubt   be   solved    (and   have 
been  solved)  when  considered  ^ePfrately  and 
in  isolation.  That  Is,  they  can  be  "olved  for 
a  time,  until  the  offense  deeigners  react^  One 
must    have    serious    reservations,    however 
whether  toese  problems  can  ever  be  so  ved 
for  any  long  period  In  toe  complex  combina- 
tions that  fv^  a  modestly  «>Ph»f  1«^»;^  «: 
tacker  can  present.  Further,  such  a  conUst 
could  result  in  a  catastrophic  ^atl^fe  of  the 
system  In  which  all  or  nearly  all  Intercep- 
tions fall.  .,,-., 
Third    toere  is  toe  unquantlflable  differ- 
ence between   the  teet  range   and  the  rwl 
world.  The  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  Air 
Force  to  teet  operationally  deployed  Minute- 
men   show   that   It  too   regards   t^lsM   an 
important  problem.  Moreover    the  wsts  to 
datTdo  seem   to   have   revealed   important 
weaknesses  in  the  deployed  forces  The  prob- 
lem has  many  aspects:  toe  po«lble  differ- 
ences between  test  equipment  and  deployed 
equipment:  the  certain  differences  between 
the  offensive  warheads  and  Penetration  aids 
supplied  by  us  as  test  targets  and  the  cor- 
responding equipment  and   tactics  the  de- 
fense must  ultimately  be  prepared  to  Ja^f- 
the    differences    between    toe    installation 
crews  at  a  test  site  and  at  a  deployment  site, 
the  differences  In  attitudes  and  motivation 
between  a  test  crew  and  an  operational  crew 
(even  If  It  is  composed  of  the  fame  men) . 
the  differences  between  men  and  equipment 
that   have   recently   been   made  ready   and 
whom   everyone   Is   watching  and   men   and 
equipment  that  have  been  standing  ready 
for  years  during  which  notolng  happened, 
the  differences  between  toe  emotional  at- 
mosphere  where  everyone  knows  itu  not 
"for   real-    and    the    emotional    atmosphere 
where  no  one  can  believe  what  he  has  Just 
been  told.  It  may  be  that  all  that  enormously 
complex  equipment  will  be  ready  to  ^or*  the 
very  first  time  It  must  "for  real."  and  It  may 
be  that  all  those  toousands  of  human  beings 
have   performed    all    their   Interlocking    as- 
signments correctly,  but  I  have  very  sub- 
stantial doubts  about  It. 

Fourth,  there  is  the  closely  related    hair- 
trlgger/stlff-trigger"   contradiction.   Any  ac- 
tive defense  system  such  as  Safeguard  must 
Bit  in  readiness  lor  two  or  four  or  eight  years 
and  then  fire  at  precisely  the  correct  sec- 
ond following  a  warning  time  of  only  min- 
utes. Furthermore,  toe  precision  needed  for 
the  firing  time  is  so  fine  that  machines  must 
be  used  to  choose  the  exact  instant  of  firing 
no  matter  how  the  decision  to  fire  Is  made. 
?n  the  else  of  offensive  missiles  the  situation 
is  different   In  an  essential   way:    Although 
maintaining  readiness  throughout  a  long,  in- 
definite period  is  necessary,  the  moment  of 
firing  is  not  so  precisely  controlled  in  gen- 
eral and  hence  human  declslon-makere    in- 
cluding even  those  at  high  levels,  may  readily 
^  pemltted  to  play  a  part  in  toe  declsion- 
makr^pK>cess.  -ThiL  if  we  wish  to  be  certain 
tott  the  defense  will  respond  under  condi- 
tions  of   surprise,   the   trigger  of   u^e   ABM 
system,  unlike  the  triggers  of  toe  ICBM  s  and 
polarises,  must  be,  continuously  ^na'tlve  *nd 
ready-in  short,   a  hair  Ulgger-for  indefi- 
nitely long  periods  of  time. 

on  the  other  hand.  It  is  obvious  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  have  an  ABM  ^missile  fire 
by  mistake  or  in  response  to  a  ^alse  alann 
Indeed,  the  Army  went  to  some  Pa^ns  to  as- 
sure residents  of  areas  near  Propo^'f  Sentinrt 
sites  toat  It  was  imposing  requirements  to 
enlurfagamst  toe  accidental  launching  of 
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the  mlaslle  and  the  s  ibsequent  detonation 
of  the  nuclear  warhead  It  carries.  Moreover. 
Army  ofiBclaU  have  a»  ured  the  public  that 
DO  ABM  missiles  would  ever  be  launched 
without  the  specific  a]>proval  of  "very  high 
authorities." 

These  two  requlrertients — a  hair  trigger 
so  that  the  system  can  cope  with  a  surprls« 
attack  and  a  sUff  trlgg(T  30  that  It  will  nevei 
go  oS  accidentally  or  without  proper  au- 
thorization— are.  I  believe,  contradictory  re- 
qitirements.  In  saying  I  his  I  am  not  express- 
ing doubt  about  the  stited  intentions  of  the 
present  Army  leaders,  aiid  I  strongly  endorse 
the  restrictions  Implied  in  their  statements.  I 
am  saying,  however,  that  If  the  system  can- 
not be  flred  without  a  jproval  of  "the  high- 
est authorities."  then  the  probability  of  its 
being  flred  under  conditions  of  surprise  is 
less  than  it  would  be  ati^rwlse.  This  proba- 
bility depends  to  a  degi  ee  on  the  hlglily  clas- 
BlAed  technical  details  of  the  Command  and 
Control  System,  but  lii  the  last  analysis  it 
depends  more  on  the  fict  that  "the  highest 
authority"  is  a  humai  being  and  therefore 
subject  to  all  the  fail  ires  and  foibles  per- 
taining. ther^u>. 

Thlvhrtngjuis  to  our  'ourth  principal  ques- 
tion:   Anyway,   what   1  arm   can   it  do? 

We  have  Jtist  found  that  the  total  deter- 
rent la  very  probably  not  In  peril,  that  the 
Safeguard  system  probiibly  cannot  safeguard 
Minuteman  even  if  It  works."  that  there  is. 
to  say  the  least,  considerable  uncertainty 
whether  or  not  It  will  "work."  Nonetheless,  If 
there  were  no  barm  in  it.  we  might  be  pru- 
dent and  follow  the  basic  motto  of  the  arms 
race:  "Let  us  err  on  the  side  of  military 
safety."  There  seem  t«i  be  many  answers  to 
the  question  of  what  h  una  building  an  ABM 
svttem  would  do.  First  of  all.  such  a  system 
would  coat  large  sums  of  money  needed  for 
nondefense  purposes,  second.  It  would  divert 
money  and  attention  fBom  what  may  be  bet- 
ter military  solutions  to  the  straeglc  prob- 
lems posed  by  the  Administration.  Third.  It 
would  Intensify  the  an  ks  race.  All  these  con- 
slderationa  were  diacuaied  at  the  hearings:  I 
shall  comment  here  01  dy  on  the  third,  the 
arms-race  implications  of  the  ABM  decision. 

It  is  often  said  that  an  ABM  system  is 
not  an  accelerating  element  in  the  arms 
race  because  it  Is  intrli  islcally  defensive.  For 
example,  during  the  hiarlngs  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackson  of  Washington,  surely  one  of  the 
best-informed  senatori  in  this  field,  said 
essentially  that,  and  he  quoted  Premier  Kosy- 
gin  as  having  said  the  same  thing.  I  believe 
such  a  notion  is  in  e  Tor  and  is  based  on 
what  we  may  call  "the  fallacy  of  the  last 
move."  I  believe  that  in  the  real  world  of 
constant  change  in  hot  h  the  technology  and 
the  deployed  numbers  of  all  kinds  of  stra- 
tegic-weapons systems.  ABM  systems  are  ac- 
celerating elements  iii  the  arms  race.  In 
support  of  this  view  le  t  us  recall  one  of  the 
features  of  the  histor;  recited  .',t  the  start 
of  this  article. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  decade  we  began 
to  hear  about  a  possil  le  Russian  ABM  sys- 
tem, and  we  became  concerned  about  its  po- 
tential effects  on  our  IDBM  and  Polaris  sys- 
tems. In  response  the  I URV  concept  was  in- 
vented. Today  there  sre  additional  justifi- 
cations for  MIBV  bes  des  penetration,  but 
that  is  how  it  started.  1  low,  the  possibility  of 
a  Russian  MIRV  is  use  d  as  one  of  the  main 
arguments  In  support  jf  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem. Thus  we  have  com  t  one  full  turn  around 
the  arms-race  spiral.  No  one  in  1960  and 
1961  thought  through  he  [xjtentlal  destabi- 
lizing effects  of  multlp  e  warheads,  and  cer- 
tainly no  one  predlcte(  I.  or  even  could  have 
predicted,  that  the  Insxorable  logic  of  the 
amis  race  would  carry  us  directly  from  Rus- 
sian talk  in  I960  abo  it  defending  Moscow 
against  missiles  to  a  r  iquirement  for  hard- 
point  defense  of  oSensi  ve-niissUe  sites  In  the 
U.S.  in  1969. 

By  the  same  token  I  am  sure  the  Russians 
did  not  foresee  the  lu-ge  increase  In  de- 
ployed  U.S.    warheads   that   will   ultimately 
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result  from  their  ABM  deployment  and  that 
made  it  so  counterproductive.  Similarly,  no 
one  today  can  describe  in  detail  the  chain  re- 
action the  Safeguard  deployment  would  lead 
to.  but  it  U  easy  to  see  the  seeds  of  a  future 
acceleration  of  the  arms  race  in  the  Nixon 
Administration's  Safeguard  proposal.  Soon 
after  Safeguard  is  started  (let  us  assume  for 
now  that  it  will  be>  Russian  offense  planners 
are  going  to  look  at  It  and  say  something  such 
as:  "It  may  not  work,  but  we  must  be  pru- 
dent and  assume  it  will."  They  may  then 
plan  further  deployments,  or  more  complex 
penetration  systems,  or  maybe  they  will  go 
to  more  dangerous  systems  such  as  bombs  in 
orbit.  A  little  later,  when  some  of  our  opti- 
mistic statements  about  how  '"It  will  do  the 
Job  it  is  supposed  to  do"  have  become  part  of 
history,  our  strategic  planners  are  going  to 
look  at  Safeguard  and  say  something  such 
as:  "Maybe  it  will  work  as  they  said,  but  we 
must  be  prudent  and  assume  it  will  not  and 
besides,  now  look  at  what  the  Russians  r.re 
doing." 

This  approach  to  strategic  thinking,  known 
in  the  trade  as  "worst-case  analysis,"  leads 
to  a  completely  hopeless  situation  in  which 
there  is  no  possibility  of  achieving  a  state  of 
affairs  that  both  sides  would  consider  as  con- 
stituting parity.  Unless  the  arms  race  Is 
stopped  by  political  action  outside  the  two 
defense  establishments.  I  feel  reasonably 
sure  there  will  be  another  "crash  program" 
response  analogous  to  what  we  had  in  the 
days  of  the  "missile  gap"— a  situation  some 
would  like  to  see  repeated. 

I  also  mentioned  in  my  own  testimony  at 
the  ABM  iiearlngs  that  "we  may  further  ex- 
pect deployment  of  these  ABM  systems  to 
lead  to  the  persistent  query  'But  how  do 
you  know  It  really  works?'  and  thus  to  In- 
crease the  pressures  against  the  current 
limited  nuclear-test  ban  as  well  as  to  work 
against  amplifying  it."  I  mentioned  this 
then,  and  I  mention  It  again  now.  In  the 
hope  that  it  will  become  a  self-defeating 
prediction.  It  Is  also  Important  to  note  that 
the  response  of  our  own  defense  establish- 
ment to  the  Russian  ABM  deployment, 
which  I  have  outlined  above,  was  not  the 
result  of  our  being  "provoked."  and  I  em- 
phasize this  because  we  hear  so  much  dis- 
cussion about  what  is  a  "provocative"  move 
and  what  Is  not.  Rather,  our  response  was 
motivated  by  a  deep-seated  belief  that  the 
only  appropriate  response  to  any  new  tech- 
nical development  on  the  other  side  Is  fur- 
ther technical  complexity  of  our  own.  The 
arms  race  is  not  so  much  a  series  of  political 
provocations  followed  by  not  emotional  re- 
actions as  it  is  a  series  of  technical  challenges 
followed  by  cool,  calculated  responses  In  the 
form  of  ever  more  costly,  more  complex  and 
more  fully  automatic  devices.  I  believe  this 
endless,  seemingly  uncontrollable  process 
was  one  of  the  principal  factors  President 
Elsenhower  had  In  mind  when  he  made  his 
other  (usually  forgotten)  warning:  "We 
must  be  alert  to  the  .  .  .  danger  that  public 
policy  could  Itself  become  the  captive  of  a 
scientific-technological  elite."  He  placed  this 
other  warning,  also  from  his  farewell  address, 
on  the  same  level  as  the  much  more  familiar 
comment  about  the  military-Industrial 
complex. 

Several  alternative  approaches  to  Safe- 
guard for  protecting  Minuteman  have  been 
discussed  recently.  These  include  superhard- 
ening.  proliferation,  a  "shell  game"  in  which 
there  are  more  sUoe  than  missiles,  and  land- 
mobile  missiles.  Although  I  was  personally 
hopeful  before  the  hearings  that  at  least  one 
of  these  approaches  would  maintain  its  In- 
vulnerabihty,  a  review  of  the  recent  debates 
leaves  me  now  with  the  pessimistic  view  that 
none  of  ttiem  holds  much  promise  beyond 
the  next  10  years. 

Silo-hardening  most  probably  does  work 
now,  in  the  sense  that  the  combination  of 
SS-ll  accuracy  and  yield  and  Minuteman 
sllo-hardenlng  works  out  in  such  a  way  that 
one  incoming  warhead  (and  hence  one  SS-ll 
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missile)  has  less  than  a  50-50  chance  of  de- 
stroying a  Minuteman.  If  one  considers  the 
technological  trends  in  hardening,  yield  per 
unit  weight,  MIRVing  and  accuracy,  how- 
ever, it  does  seem  convincing  that  this  is  a 
game  in  which  the  offense  eventually  will 
vrin.  Albert  Wohlstetter,  testifying  in  favor 
of  the  Safeguard  system  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  quoted  a  paper 
he  wrote  with  Fred  Hoffman  In  1954  (long 
before  any  ICBM's  were  actually  In  place 
anywhere )  predicting  that  the  ability  of  sllo- 
hardening  to  protect  offensive  missiles  would 
run  out  by  the  end  of  the  I960's.  That  was 
a  remarkably  prescient  study  and  is  wrong 
only  in  numerical  detail. 

If  we  take  the  same  rosy  view  of  tech- 
nology that  was  taken  In  almost  all  the  pro- 
ABM  arguments,  then  hardening  will  not 
work  for  more  than  another  five  years.  My 
own  view  of  the  technological  future  Is 
clearly  much  less  rosy,  but  I  do  believe  that 
the  situation  In  which  hardening  Is  no  longer 
the  answer  could  come  by,  say,  1980  or,  more 
appropriately,  1984. 

Proliferation  of  Minuteman  would  have 
worked  In  the  absence  of  MIRV.  Now.  how- 
ever, it  would  seem  that  the  ability  to  MIRV. 
which  no  doubt  can  eventually  be  carried 
much  further  than  the  fewfold  MIRV  we 
see  for  the  immediate  future,  clearly  makes 
proliferation  a  losing  game  as  well  as  the 
dangerous  one  It  always  was. 

The  "shell  game"  has  not  In  my  view  been 
analyzed  In  satisfactory  detail,  but  It  would 
appear  to  have  a  serious  destabilizing  effect 
on  the  arms  race.  Schemes  have  been  sug- 
gested for  verifying  that  a  certain  fraction 
of  the  missile  holes  are  In  fact  empty,  but 
one  can  foresee  a  growing  and  persistent 
belief  on  each  side  that  the  "other  missiles" 
must  be  hidden  somewhere. 

Road-mobile  and  rall-moblle  versions  of 
Minuteman  have  been  seriously  studied  for 
well  over  a  decade.  These  Ideas  have  always 
foundered  on  two  basic  difficulties :  ( 1 )  Such 
systems  are  inherently  soft  and  hence  can 
be  attacked  by  large  warheads  without  pre- 
cise knowledge  of  where  they  are.  and  (2) 
population  centers,  and  large  political  and 
social  jjToblems  seem  unavoidable. 

Where  does  all  this  leave  us  Insofar  as  find- 
ing a  technical  solution  for  protecting  Min- 
uteman Is  concerned?  One  and  only  one  tech- 
nically viable  solution  seems  to  have  emerged 
for  the  long  run:  Launch  on  warning.  Such 
an  Idea  has  been  considered  seriously  by  some 
politicians,  some  technical  -nen  and  some 
military  officers.  Launch  on  warning  could 
either  be  managed  entirely  by  automatic  de- 
vices, or  the  command  and  control  system 
could  be  such  as  to  require  authorization  to 
launch  by  some  very  high  human  authority. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  alternative,  people 
who  think  about  such  things  envision  a  sys- 
tem consisting  of  probably  two  types  of  de- 
tection device  that  could.  In  principle,  de- 
termine that  a  massive  launch  and  been 
made  and  then  somewhat  later  determine 
that  such  a  launch  consisted  of  multiple  war- 
heads aimed  at  our  missile-silo  fields.  This 
Information  would  be  processed  by  a  com- 
puter, which  would  then  launch  the  Minute- 
men  so  that  the  Incoming  missiles  would  find 
only  empty  holes:  consequently  the  Minute- 
men  would  he  able  to  carry  out  their  mission 
of  revenge.  Thus  the  steady  advance  of  arms 
technology  may  not  be  leading  us  to  the  ulti- 
mate weapon  but  rather  to  the  ultimate  ab- 
surdity; a  completely  automatics  system  for 
deciding  whether  or  not  doomsday  has  ar- 
rived. 

To  me  such  an  approach  to  the  problem 
Is  politically  and  morally  unacceptable,  and 
if  it  really  is  the  only  approach,  then  clearly 
we  have  been  considering  the  wrong  problem. 
Instead  of  asking  how  Minuteman  can  be 
protected,  we  should  be  asking  what  the  al- 
ternatives to  Minuteman  are.  Evidently  most 
other  people  also  find  such  an  Idea  unaccept- 
able. As  I  mentioned  above,  the  Army  has 
found   it  necessary   to   reassure  people   re- 
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peatedly  that  ABM  missiles  would  not  be 
launched  without  approval  by  "the  highest 
authorities,"  even  though  this  Is  clearly  a 
far  less  serious  matter  In  the  case  of  the 
ABM  missiles  than  In  the  case  of  Minute- 
man. 

The  alternative  is  to  require  that  a  human 
decision-maker,  at  the  level  of  "the  highest 
authorities,"  be  introduced  Into  the  decision- 
making loop.  But  Is  this  really  satisfactory? 
Wi  would  be  asking  that  a  human  being 
make,  in  Just  a  few  minutes,  a  decision  to 
utterly  destroy  another  country.  (After  all, 
there  would  be  no  point  In  firing  at  their 
empty  silos.)  If,  for  any  reason  whatever,  he 
was  responding  to  a  false  alarm,  or  to  some 
kind  of  smaller,  perhaps  "accidental,"  at- 
tacks, he  would  be  ensuring  that  a  massive 
deliberate  attack  on  us  would  take  place 
moments  later.  Considering  the  shortness  of 
the  time,  the  complexity  of  the  information 
and  the  awesomeness  of  the  moment,  the 
President  would  himself  have  to  be  properly 
preprogrammed  In  order  to  make  such  a  de- 
cision. 

Those  who  argue  that  the  Command  and 
Control  System  Is  perfect  or  perfectable  for- 
get that  human  beings  sire  not.  If  forced  to 
choose,  I  would  prefer  a  preprogrammed 
President  to  a  computer  when  It  came  to 
deciding  whether  or  not  doomsday  had  ar- 
rived, but  again  I  feel  that  this  solution  too 
Is  really  unacceptable,  and  that  once  again 
m  attempting  to  defend  Minuteman,  we  are 
simply  dealing  with  the  wrong  problem.  For 
the  present  it  would  seem  the  Polarises  and 
the  bombers  are  not.  as  systems,  subject  to 
the  same  objections,  since  there  are  now 
enough  other  approaches  to  the  problem  of 
ensuring  their  Invulnerability  to  sudden 
massive  destruction. 

In  my  view,  all  the  above  once  again  con- 
firms the  utter  fuUUty  of  attempting  to 
achieve  national  security  through  military 
technology  alone.  We  must  look  elsewhere. 
Fortunately  an  opportunity  does  seem  to  be 
In  the  offing.  There  appears  to  be  real  promise 
that  serious  strateglc-arms-Umitatlon  talks 
will  begin  soon.  The  time  is  propitious.  There 
Is  In  the  land  a  fairly  widespread  doubt  about 
the  strictly  military  approach  to  security 
problems,  and  even  mllltary-mlnded  politi- 
cians are  genuinely  Interested  In  exploring 
other  possibilities.  The  essay  by  Academician 
Sakharov,  as  well  as  the  statements  of  Rus- 
sian officials.  Indicate  genuine  Interest  on 
the  other  side.  The  time  Is  propitious  In 
another  sense:  both  sides  will  be  discussing 
the  matter  from  a  postlon  of  parity.  More- 
over, this  parity  seems  reasonably  stable  and 
likely  to  endure  for  several  years. 

Later,  however,  major  deployments  of 
sophisticated  ABM  systems  and,  even  more 
important,  widespread  conversion  of  pres- 
ent single-warhead  systems  to  MIRV  will  be 
be  strongly  destabilizing  and  will  at  least 
give  the  Impression  that  parity  Is  about  to  be 
upset.  If  so.  the  motto  of  the  arms  race.  "Let 
us  err  on  the  side  of  military  safety,"  will 
come  to  dominate  the  scene  on  both  sides 
and  the  present  opportunity  will  be  lost. 
Therefore  in  the  short  run  we  must  do 
everything  possible  to  ensure  that  the  talks 
not  only  start  but  also  succeed.  Although 
the  ABM  decision  may  not  forestall  the 
talks.  It  would  seem  that  success  will  be  more 
likely  If  we  avoid  starting  things  that  his- 
tory has  shown  are  difficult  to  stwp  once  they 
are  started. 

Such  things  surely  Include  deployment  of 
ABM  missiles  and  MIRVs.  There  have  been 
successes  In  stopping  programs  while  they 
were  In  the  development  phase,  but  seldom 
has  anything  been  stopped  after  deployment 
had  started.  The  Idea  of  a  freeze  on  deploy- 
ment of  new  weapons  systems  at  this  time 
and  for  these  reasons  Is  fairly  widespread  al- 
ready, but  achieving  It  will  require  concerted 
action  by  those  believing  strongly  in  the  va- 
lidity and  necessity  of  arms  limitations  as  a 
mean*  of  Increasing  national  security.  Thus 
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the  principal  result  of  the  recent  national 
debate  over  the  ABM  Issue  has  been  to  make 
it  clear  that  Safeguard  will  safeguard  noth- 
ing, and  that  the  right  step  for  the  immediate 
future  Is  doing  whatever  is  necessary  (such 
as  freezing  present  deployments  and  develop- 
ments) to  ensure  the  success  of  the  coming 
strategic-arms-llmltatton  talks. 

In  addition,  the  ABM  debate  has  served  to 
highlight  more  serious  issues    (for  example 
the  Implications  of  MIRV  for  the  arms  race) 
and   to  raise  serious  questions  about  other 
weapons  systems.  For  Instance,  I  suggest  that 
we  have  also  found  that  sllo-based  missiles 
will  become  obsolete.  The  only  sure  method 
for  defense  of  Minuteman  beyond,  say,  the 
mld-1970's    seems    to    be    the    unacceptable 
launch  on  warning.  As  long  as  we  must  have 
a  strategic  deterrent,  we  must  find  one  that 
does  not  force  us  to  turn  the  final  decision 
over    to    either    a    computer    or    a    prepro- 
grammed  President.    Minuteman    was    con- 
ceived in  the  1950'8  and  served  Its  purpose 
as  a  deterrent  through  the  1960"s,  but  It  ap- 
pears that  m  the  1970's  Its  threat  to  us  will 
exceed  Its  value,  and  that  It  and  other  sllo- 
based  missiles  will  have  to  go.  The  deterrent 
must  have  alternatives  other  than  "go/no- 
go,"  and  for  the  1970"s  at  least  It  would  now 
appear   that   other   strategic   weapons    (Po- 
laris/Poseidon and  bombers)    could  provide 
them.  I  expect,  however,  that  as  the  continu- 
ing national  debate  subjects  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  strategic  arms  to  further  public  scru- 
tiny we  shall  learn  that  these  other  alterna- 
tives also  have  dangerous  flaws,  and  we  shall 
see  confirmed  the  Idea  that  there  Is  no  tech- 
nical solution  to  the  dilemma  of  the  steady 
decrease  In  our  national  security  that  has  for 
more  than  20  years  accompanied  the  steady 
Increase  In  our  military  power. 


REVIVAL    OF    SPAIN'S    TERRORISM 
DECREE 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP    Nlrw    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11.  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
appropriate character  of  our  continuing 
military  relationship  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  is  underlined  by  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  June  1969  issue 
of  the  distinguished  International  Com- 
mission of  Jurists'  periodical  known  as 
"The  Fleview": 

Revival  or  Spain's  Terrorism   Decree 


The  state  of  emergency  ended  in  Spain  on 
25th  March  of  this  year.  It  had  originally 
been  declared  for  three  months  but  was 
lifted  after  two.  This  is  certainly  encour- 
aging »  but  any  more  favourable  comment 
would  unfortunately  be  premature.  First,  the 
state  of  emergency  still  remains  In  the 
Basque  provinces.  And  second,  the  decision  to 
end  the  general  emergency  could  be  made 
at  no  great  cost.  The  Spanish  authorities  still 
have  an  arsenal  of  laws  which  deprive  the 
Individual  of  fundamental  rights  and  ele- 
mentary safeguards  against  arbitrary  treat- 
ment. One  of  these  laws — the  "Decree  on 
Banditry  and  Terrorism" — Is  the  main  sub- 
ject of  this  article. 

The  Decree  on  Banditry  and  Terrorism  of 
21st  September  1960 »  had  to  a  large  extent 
been  repealed  by  a  Law  of  December  1963.  It 
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was    brought   fully    Into    force    again    by    a 
Legislative  Decree  of  August  1968.« 

Apart  from  its  Sections  2  and  8  (to  be 
dealt  with  later),  the  Decree  of  1960  Is  a 
fairly  acceptable  and,  one  will  assume,  neces- 
sary piece  of  legislation.  Section  2  however 
extends  the  crime  of  "military  rebellion"  to 
cover  a  series  of  acts  which  have  Uttie  to  do 
with  either  military  rebellion,  banditry  or 
terrorism. 

Section  2.  which  Is  an  almost  word-for- 
word  revival  of  a  law  of  1943  (passed  In  the 
wake  of  the  Civil  War) .  reads: 

"The  following  shall  be  considered  guilty 
of  military  rebellion  within  the  meaning  of 
Section  286  (5)  of  the  Military  Code  of 
Justice,  and  liable  to  the  sentences  provided 
for  in  that  Code :  • 

"1.  Anyone  who  spreads  false  or  tenden- 
tious news  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  In- 
ternal law  and  order,  causing  international 
conflicts  or  bringing  Into  disrepute  the  State. 
Its  Institutions,  Government,  army  or  au- 
thorities. 

"2.  Anyone  who  In  any  way  meets,  con- 
spires, or  takes  part  In  meetings,  conferences 
or  demonstrations  having  as  their  object 
those  cited  In  the  preceding  paragraph.  The 
following  may  also  be  considered  acts  of 
military  rebellion;  Walk-outs,  strikes,  sabo- 
tage and  other  similar  acts,  when  they  are 
carried  out  for  political  purposes  or  seriously 
disturb  law  and  order." 

Persons  accused  of  the  offences  under  the 
Decree  are,  by  Section  8,  liable  to  summary 
trial  by  court-martial: 

"The  Military  Court  shall  be  competent  to 
try  the  crimes  mentioned  in  this  Decree, 
which  shaU  be  Judged  by  svunmary  procedure. 
"If  the  particular  circumstances  are  such 
that  the  acts  committed  lack  the  gravity  or 
nature  to  make  them  subject  to  this  Decree 
but  subject  only  to  ordinary  law,  the  military 
courts  may  waive  their  Jurisdiction  in  favour 
of  the  ordinary  courts."  • 

The  accxised  is  not  represented  by  a  lawyer 
in  the  summary  proceedings  provided  for, 
and  at  no  time  has  be  access  to  one.  He  is 
defended  by  an  army  officer  (who  probably 
will  have  had  no  legal  training) .  The  officer 
Is  allowed  'four  hours'  alter  a  compulsory 
Interview  with  tl-e  accused'  to  draw  up  his 
^^Tltten  defence  (s.  927  of  the  Military  Code 
of  Justice) .  Whether  the  military  courts  will 
waive  their  Jurisdiction  under  section  8  de- 
pends upon  their  subjective  appreciation  of 
the  case;  and  the  exercise  of  their  absolute 
discretion  In  this  respect  cannot  be  chal- 
lenged In  the  ordinary  courts.  Moreover  there 
is  no  appeal  against  an  erroneous  decision.- 
On  account  of  the  two  provisions  set  out 
above,  the  Decree  U  objectionable  from  a 
procedural  point  of  view,  objectionable  In  lis 
substance,  and  as  a  whole  objectionable  in 
principle. 

PROCEBURAI.   OBJECTION    TO   THE    DECREE 

The  objection  here  Is  that  the  Decree 
causes  a  confusion  of  laws  and  Jurisdictions. 
The  same  political  and  social  offences  are 
defined  and  punished  differently  under  (1) 
the  Criminal  Code.  (2)  the  Military  Code  of 
Justice  and  (3)  the  Act  on  Law  and  Order, 
1959.   One  of  the   reasons   for   the   Decree's 


1  See  the  ICJs  crlUclsm  of  the  Declaration 
of  Emergency  contained  in  Its  Press  Release 
of  19th  February  1969. 

=  No.  1794/1960.  See  also  Spain  and  the 
Rule  of  Law,  published  by  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists  In  19OT. 


•Decreto-Ley    No.    9  68     (Official    Gazette 

No.  17). 

« Which  can  In  certain  circumstances  en- 
tall  the  death  penalty. 

'  The  'Ordinary  CJourts'  are  In  fact  the 
Courts  of  Law  "  and  Order  applyUig  the 
Criminal  Code  and  the  'Act  on  Law  and 
Order'  of  1959. 

«  The  preparation  of  the  prosecution's  case 
Is  also  limited  to  four  hours. 

'The  Military  Code  provides  however 
(8.  954)  for  the  revision  of  a  decision  If,  for 
Instance,  fr?sh  facts  come  to  light  or  If  the 
prosecution  evidence  Is  held  in  a  later  case 
to  have  been  perjured  or  a  confession  ob- 
tained under  duress. 
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amendment  In  December  1963  was  that  a 
person  accused,  tot  Instance,  of  distributing 
a  pamphlet  criticising  the  Spanish  regime  or 
labour  conditions  ^ould  be  subject  to  trial 
tn  three  different  i)ourts  applying  three  dif- 
ferent laws.  The  cotrte  were  (1)  the  ordinary 
criminal  courts,  (^)  the  court  for  the  sup- 
pression of  freemasonry  and  communism  and 
(3)  a  court-martla!  on  the  basis  of  the  1960 
Decree.  The  Law  ol  1963  created  a  'Court  of 
Law  and  Order'.  wUlch  took  over  the  Juris- 
dictions of  the  th'ee  courts.  With  the  re- 
entry Into  force  of  Uhe  1960  Decree,  this  con- 
fusion is  creeping  pack.  The  position  could 
be  made  much  wor^  if  a  state  of  emergency 
of  war  were  declared.  In  which  case  a  host 
of  special  courts  could  be  set  up  under  Chap- 
ter V  of  the  Act  on  Law  and  Order,   1959. 

THE  SX7BSTAI  [CC  OF  THE  DECREE 
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THE    DECSEIE    AS    A    WHOLE 

The  Decree  as  a  wt  ole  is  offensive.  It  treats 
political  offenders  as  ordinary  bandits  and 
makes  them  guilty  o'.  the  irrelevant  crime  of 
military  rebellion.  Its  drafting  is  so  loose  as 
to  demand  the  narrcwest  construction.  This 
cannot  be  expected  from  a  military  court, 
where  persons  accuied  of  political  offences 
are — necessarily — sui  amarily  defended  in 
summary  proceedings  in  which  only  army 
officers  take  part. 

If  the  court-mart(al  chooses  to  waive  its 
Jurisdiction,  the  acciised  will  at  least  benefit 
from  a  trial  In  the  <;ourt  of  Law  and  Order 
before  civilian  Judg^.  where  he  will  have 
legal  representation  But  even  here  there  are 
disturbing  aspects.  Section  9  of  the  1963  Act 
of  Law  and  Order  pro- 
vides that  in  certali  circumstances  the  ac- 
cused may,  before  tilal,  be  held  on  remand 
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for  the  entire  duration  of  the  sentence  appli- 
cable to  the  crime  of  which  he  Is  accused, 
(and  of  which  he  may  later  be  acquitted). 
The  least  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  recognised  in  Article 
11(1)  of  the  Universal  Declaration  seems  to 
have  gone  astray. 

A  dangerous  toy  In  any  hands,  the  Decree 
on  Banditry  and  Terrorisni  can  be  effectively 
used  by  the  military  courts  to  ensure  that 
any  who  exercise  their  fundamental  right  of 
freedom  of  opinion  and  expression  are  treated 
like  common  criminals. 


AMERICA'S  MOON  TRIUMPH 


HON.  WM.  J.  RANDAU 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Moon  triumph  came  at  the  moment  Neil 
A.  Armstrong  became  the  first  man  to 
set  foot  on  the  lunar  surface.  It  has 
quite  rightly  been  heralded  as  one  of  the 
world's  biggest  stories.  It  has  been  called 
the  spectacular  opening  of  a  new  day. 
Others  have  described  it  as  a  feat  for  the 
ages. 

Who  among  us  now  living  will  ever 
forget  the  words  we  heard  on  Sunday 
night,  July  20,  when  Nell  Armstrong 
said: 

One  small  step  for  man;  one  giant  leap  for 
mankind. 

That  we  won  the  race  to  the  Moon  and 
an  American  became  the  first  man  to 
set  foot  on  the  lunar  surface  is  impor- 
tant. Equally  important  is  the  way  we 
won  that  victory.  Our  country  has  al- 
ways announced  in  advance  the  time  of 
our  space  probes  and,  most  significantly, 
in  each  instance  has  made  it  possible  for 
all  the  world  to  see.  Think  of  the  con- 
trast between  our  manned  lunar  module 
carrying  our  courageous  astronauts,  and 
the  unmanned  Luna  15,  the  fate  of  which 
even  now  has  not  been  announced  to  the 
world. 

In  1957,  sputnik  made  us  realize  we 
must  commence  In  earnest  our  space  re- 
search and  make  an  intensive  effort  to 
catch  up  with  the  Soviets.  That  we  have 
equaled  and  surpassed  their  efforts  and 
are  now  poised  as  the  space  leaders  of  the 
world,  there  is  no  doubt. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
an  exalted  nation,  prayers  and  plaudits 
expressed  the  pride  and  joy  of  all  Amer- 
ica. One  of  the  greatest  odysseys  of  the 
ages  came  to  a  successful  conclusion  on 
Thursday,  July  24,  when  our  heroes  re- 
turned to  Earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  great  privilege 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  House  Space 
Committee  during  the  87th  and  88th 
Congresses.  During  those  4  years,  Amer- 
ica experienced  Its  first  manned  space 
triumphs.  I  shall  always  recall  with 
pleasant  memories  how  our  committee 
accepted  the  challenge  announced  by  the 
late  John  F.  Kennedy,  that  America 
should  put  a  man  on  the  Moon  during 
the  decade  of  the  sixties. 

It  is  a  heartwarming  experience  that 
we  have  lived  to  see  the  day  that  all  the 
space  efforts  of  America  have  been  cul- 
minated with  such  complete  success. 

The  extra  edition  of  the  Kansas  City 
Times  on  July  21,  1969,  and  the  com- 
memorative edition  of  the  Kansas  City 
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star  of  July  28,  1969,  contain  several 
striking  and  most  impressive  feature 
stories.  These  papers  circulate  widely  in 
the  congressional  district  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent  in  Congress.  I  am 
proud  of  these  journalistic  efforts  and  I 
congratulate  the  Star  and  the  Times  for 
their  extra  edition  and  the  commemora- 
tive edition. 

Among  the  best  feature  stories  is  that 
written  by  James  J.  Fisher,  the  Star's 
aviation  editor,  who  wrote  under  the 
headline  of  "Biggest  Show  Ever  on 
Earth,"  and  another  member  of  the  Star 
staff.  Michael  J.  Satchell,  who  wrote 
under  the  heading  of  "Walk  Marks  an 
Era." 

I  have  asked  unanimous  consent  that 

these  two  feature  stories  be  preserved 

in  the  permanent  edition  of  the  Record. 

These  feature  stories  follow: 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times,  July  21. 

1969] 

Biggest  Show  Ever  on  Earth 

(By  James  J.  Plsher) 

America  and  the  world  got  a  television 
spectacular  from  the  moon  last  night. 

The  2  '4  hour  show — if  you  count  the  time 
Nell  A.  Armstrong  needed  to  get  down  the 
ladder  and  activate  the  small  television 
camera  on  one  of  the  lunar  module's  legs — 
cost  24  billion  dollars. 

That  was  the  cost  of  the  Apollo  program 
to  get  Armstrong  and  Edwin  E.  Aldrin,  Jr., 
on  the  surface  of  the  Sea  of  Tranquility.  Not 
many  Americans,  when  the  first  pictures 
flashed  across  the  screen,  would  have  said 
the  show  wasn't  worth  every  single  penny. 

Shortly  before  10  o'clock  (Kansas  City 
time)  Armstrong  opened  the  modular  equip- 
ment stowage  assembly  (MESA)  dropping 
the  camera  into  position.  Aldrin  activated 
the  camera  from  inside  the  lunar  module. 

"That's  one  small  step  for  man;  one  giant 
leap  for  mankind."  Armstrong  said  as  he 
stepped  on  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

Aldrin  came  down  about  20  minute  later. 

"Its  beautiful,"  he  said. 

After  that  there  was  the  movement  of  the 
television  camera  to  a  site  so  it  could  view 
the  lunar  module,  code  named  Eagle;  a  tele- 
phone call  from  President  Nixon;  erection 
of  the  American  flag,  and  Just  plain  hard 
work  as  the  astronauts  set  up  scientific 
experiments. 

The  quality  of  the  pictures  beamed  from 
the  moon  to  Australia,  then  to  satellite  over 
the  Pacific  for  transmission  to  Houston,  was 
almost  unbelievable.  The  pictures  were 
sharp,  clearly  defining  the  lunar  landscape. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  activity  out- 
side the  Eagle.  Aldrin  and  Armstrong,  like 
any  good  pilots,  went  around  and  checked 
the  landing  gear. 

From  then  until  the  show  ended  the  pic- 
tures from  the  moon  were  of  a  bleak,  airless 
planet  and  two  men  from  earth  working  on 
It. 

One  person  who  didn't  see  the  show  was 
Michael  Collins,  the  third  member  of  the 
Apollo  11  crew.  He  had  no  television  set 
aboard  the  Columbia  as  he  orbited  the  moon 
at  an  altitude  of  69  miles.  Armstrong  and 
Aldrin  will  blast  off  from  the  moon  this 
afternoon  to  Join  him  and  return  home  to 
earth. 

Collins  said: 

"I  couldn't  be  happier  for  them." 

He  doesn't  have  to  worry  about  missing 
the  show.  There  will  be  plenty  of  reruns. 


I  Prom  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times, 
July  21, 1969) 
Crew's  Walk  Marks  an  Era 
(By  Michael  Satchell) 
Houston. — Two     footprints     were     firmly 
planted  in  the  powder-fine  surface  of  Tran- 
quillity base  on  the  moon  last  night.  They 
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marked   man's  most  significant  steps  since 
the  ape  heaved  himself  erect. 

It  was  hard  to  assess  the  event's  true  im- 
pact, watching  Neil  Armstrong  and  Edwin 
Aldrin  frolicking  on  the  gray  pitted  surface 
that  Aldrin  noted  was  speckled  with  purple 

They  were  expensive  footprints— that 
much  was  certain.  For  at  the  moment  Arm- 
strong's heavily  booted  feet  touched  the 
lunar  surface,  the  price  tag  putting  them 
there  stood  at  24  billion  dollars. 

With  them,  man  took  his  first  halting 
steps  onto  the  threshold  of  a  universe  of 
which  he  U  an  inflnitesimally  small  and  in- 
significant part.  ,-,,„„ 
But  they  were  not  actually  steps,  xney 
were  more  like  kangaroo  Jumps,  and  people 
at  the  Manned  Spacecraft  center,  and  prob- 
ably around  the  world,  laughed  at  the  sight 
of  the  astronauts'  Chapllnesque  antics. 

It  was  a  laugh  of  elation,  coming  from 
the  throats  of  the  3,000  newsmen  and  hun- 
dreds of  NASA  officials  here.  This  had  been 
a  day  as  momentous  as  it  was  long,  and  the 
sight  of  the  moonmen  cavorting,  and  their 
humorous  quips  as  they  revelled  in  their 
Incredible  environment,  were  easy  to  share. 
Prom  the  early,  anxious  moments  when 
Eagle  was  preparing  to  land,  to  the  time 
when  the  moon  walk  was  over  and  the  astro- 
nauts prepared  to  bed  down,  this  United 
Nations  of  the  world's  press  had  shared  the 
experience  and  passed  every  facet  on  to 
countless  millions  of  persons  world-wide. 

For  the  first  four  davs  of  the  mifsion.  the 
crew  of  Apollo  11  had  been  quiet,  business- 
like, speaking  when  spoken  to  and,  frankly 
and  frustratinglv,  rather  colorless. 

Are  these  men  automatons,  the  corres- 
pondents wondered?  Are  there  no  smuggled 
corned  beef  sandwiches,  rollicking  television 
shows,  wisecracking  spaceship  commentators 
such  as  have  characterized  previous  missions? 
The  men  were  not  colorless  and  it  be- 
came quickly  obvious  as  the  day  progressed. 
Probably  stifled  by  the  self-imposed,  but 
necessary  restraint  of  the  Journey  there,  the 
crew  of  Columbia  and  Eagle  cut  loose  yester- 
day and,  at  Umes.  became  positively  eloquent. 
There  were  numerous  highlights. 
There  was  the  bowstring  taut  tension  as 
Eagle  left  the  comforting  security  of  its 
mother  ship  Columbia  and  started  the  long 
arc  down  to  the  lunar  surface. 

As  Eagle  settled  genUy  and  safely  onto 
the  Buprlsingly  rough  surface,  a  sigh  of  re- 
Uef  rolled  across  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
center  like  a  soothing  and  audible  breeze. 
Excitement  built  early  as  the  time  ap- 
proached for  the  lunar  walk  that  would  be 
televised.  And  by  the  time  the  two  space- 
men were  walking  around  in  Buzz  Aldrln's 
"magnificent  desolation,"  the  Manned  Space- 
craft center  audltoritun  was  the  scene  of 
Joyful  near-hysteria.  Persons  laughed, 
cheered  and  applauded  the  spectacular  tak- 
ing place  before  their  eyes  from  a  quarter 
nxiUion  miles  away. 

And  so  it  went,  everything  seemingly  per- 
fect on  a  textbook  mission.  History  unfold- 
ing in  orderly,  programmed  fashion  as  the 
astronauts  settled  down  for  a  peaceful 
night's  rest  at  TranquUlity  base. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

memory  by  including  the  following  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  : 

Green  Beset,  Army  Prtvate  Are  Killkb 
IN  Vietnam  War 

A  Hyattsville  (Md.)  Green  Beret,  missing 
in  action  since  May  25,  and  a  24-year-old 
Frederick  man  have  died  in  Vietnam,  Pen- 
tagon officials  announced  yesterday. 

SPC  Ronnie  E.  Hogbln,  29,  a  Green  Beret 
m  Vietnam  for  more  than  three  years,  was 
killed  near  Ben  Het,  South  Vietnam,  while 
serving  as  radio  operator  with  a  cdmbat 
patrol  that  encountered  a  large  enemy  ground 
force. 

west   VIRGINIA    NATIVE 


PPC  Stephen  E.  Sroka,  of  the  Army,  son 
of  Mrs.  Ellen  L.  Stotlemyer.  of  103  South 
Market  street,  Frederick,  died  of  wounds  re- 
celved  July  25  while  traveling  as  a  passenger 
in  a  military  vehicle  in  Vietnam. 

Sergeant  Hogbln,  whose  body  was  not  re- 
covered and  Identified  until  last  week,  was  a 
native  of  Martlnsburg.  W.  Va.,  and  attended 
schools  there  until  he  enlisted  In  the  Army 
as  a  paratrooper  at  the  age  of  17.  He  served 
in  that  capacity  for  two  years  in  Germany. 

Upon  his  discharge,  Sergeant  Hogbln  re- 
turned to  the  Washington  area,  where  he 
worked  as  a  transmitter  for  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  as  a  service- 
man for  the  Potomac  Edison  Power  Com- 
pany. 

APPLIED    FOR    VIET    DUTY 

Five  years  ago,  he  went  to  Miami  to  look 
for  work  and  enUsted  In  the  Army  there.  He 
served  for  one  year  as  a  Special  Forces 
trooper  In  Panama. 

Because     "all     his    friends    were    there. 
Sergeant  Hogbln  applied  for  Vietnam  duty, 
according  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  John  M.  Moore, 
of  7000  High  View  terrace  In  Hyattsville. 

Survivors  Include  his  wife,  the  former 
Georgia  Kirby,  of  Martlnsburg;  his  mother; 
his  father.  Brooke  W.  Hogbln,  of  New  York 
city  a  sister.  Mrs.  Sandra  Greco,  of  Hartford 
Conn.:  and  a  brother,  James  D.  Hogbln,  ol 
Los  Angeles. 

Services  are  pending. 

Private  Sroka  was  assigned  to  Company  B, 
2d  Battalion.  8th  Infantry  Regiment,  4th 
Infantry  Division,  on  June  11.  He  had  Joined 
the  service  this  January  17. 

ONLT    CHILD 

Private  Sroka  was  an  only  child.  A  graduate 
of  Glenelg  High  School,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Frederick  Democratic  Club. 

Before  entering  the  Army,  he  was  employed 
at  the  Corning  Glass  Works,  and  the  Edward 
Wlnplgler  Construction  Company. 

Services  will  be  conducted  at  a  date  to  be 
announced  at  the  H.  R.  Etchison  funeral 
establishment  in  Frederick. 


COURAGEOUS  SOLDIERS  KTTT.Kn 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sfc.  Ronnie  E.  Hogbin  and  Pfc.  Stephen 
E.  Sroka,  two  fine  yoimg  men  from  Mary- 
land, were  recently  killed  in  action  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  the  courage 
of  these  yoimg  men  and  to  honor  their 


THE  FULL  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 
Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
opportunity  on  July  18  to  testify  before 
Senator  Mondale's  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Evaluation  and  Planning  of 
Social  Programs  on  behalf  of  S.  5,  the 
Full  Opportumty  Act,  which  I  have  in- 
troduced into  this  House  as  H.R.  9483. 

This  bill  calls  for  the  establishment  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  of 
a  Council  of  Social  Advisers  to  develop 
meaningful  indices  of  our  social  prog- 
ress, to  analyze  long-range  social  pro- 
grams and  to  publish  an  annual  social 
report.  There  would  also  be  established 
a  joint  committee  of  the  Congress  to 
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review  the  Council's  work  and  to  initiate 
legislative  proposals  to  solve  our  social 
problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  the  Coimcil  of 
Economic  Advisers  has  contributed  to  our 
economic  prosperity,  a  Council  of  Social 
Advisers  can  advance  our  progress  in 
the  field  of  social  affairs. 

I  commend  this  legislative  proposal  to 
my  colleagues  and  submit  for  their  con- 
sideration my  statement  to  Senator  Mon- 
dale's committee,  a  copy  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
9483,  and  the  transcript  of  my  testimony 
before  the  Senator's  committee: 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  Florida   Before  the   Splcial   Subcom- 
mittee ON   Evaluation   and  Planning  op 
Social  Programs  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee ON  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  lor 
iiflording  me  the  opportunity  of  appearing 
this  morning  to  urge  favorable  action  by  your 
Committee  on  S.  5,  Uie  Full  Opportunity  Act. 
which   I   have  introduced   in   the  House  of 
Representatives  as  H.R.  9483. 

We  meet  today  In  the  face  of  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  to  our  national  goaU  in 
Vals  century;  in  the  light  of  man's  greatest 
achievement  and  In  the  shadow  of  our  great- 
est falling.  At  this  moment,  three  of  the  best 
trained,  best  educated  humans  travel 
through  space  In  some  of  the  most  techni- 
cally sophisticated  equipment  man  has  yet 
devised.  And  at  this  moment  7  to  10  million 
Americans  continue  to  subsist,  Ill-clad,  Ul- 
housed,  and   lU-fed. 

The  impending  landing  of  two  men  on 
the  surface  of  the  moon  demonstrates  that 
this  nation  has  the  power,  the  resources,  and 
the  skill  to  make  safe  man's  stay  tn  the 
moon's  hostile  environment.  Can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  this  nation  also  has  the 
power,  the  resources,  and  the  skills  to  make 
safe  and  fruitful  the  lives  of  our  citizens  in 
this  country? 

And  so,  at  the  time  of  mankind's  greatest 
technical  achievement,  this  Committee  meets 
to  consider  a  significant  step  forward  in  the 
social   progress   of   our   Nation. 

Twenty  three  years  ago,  we  emerged  from 
the  dislocation  of  a  wartime  economy  and 
the  Great  Depression.  At  that  time,  as  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  I  advocated  passage  of  the 
Full  Employment  Act  of  1946.  That  Act  called 
for  the  creation  of  a  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors  charged  with  the  centralized  com- 
pilation of  statistics  and  the  development 
of  economic  indicators  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress  and  the  public  would 
have  the  Information  necessary  to  under- 
stand economic  fluctuations,  and  anticipate 
and  counter  adverse  changes  In  the  busi- 
ness cycle. 

Dtirlng  debate  on  that  bill  some  disputed 
whether    the    indices    could    be    designed, 
whether  more  knowledge  might  cause  reces- 
sions rather  than  help  to  alleviate  them.  We 
know  now  that  these  fears  were  unfounded 
The  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  has  ac- 
complished ite  objectives  well.  The  Annual 
Economic  Report  is  respected  and  relied  on 
by  the  Executive,  by  the  Congress  and  by  the 
pubUc.    Establishment   of    the    Council    not 
only    centralized    compilation    of    economic 
statistics,   but   stimulated   the   development 
and  refinement  of  several  new  measures  of 
economic    performance.    The    work    of    the 
Council  is  in  part  responsible  for  our  pros- 
perity of  the  last   eight   years— the   longest 
sustained    period   of   business   expansion   in 
this  nation's  history. 

The  bill  which  we  discuss  today,  and  which 
was  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  this  Committee,  es- 
tablished a  Council  of  Social  Advisors 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  do  for 
our  social  proi?rams  what  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors  has  done  in  the  field  of 
economics. 
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rects  the  Council 
tbe  President  may 
of  social  programi 


This  bill,  the  PuU  Opportunity  Act,  8.  5, 
which  I  have  lnl|roduced  in  the  House  of 
HJt.  9483,  glvw  tbe  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Advisors  responsibility  for  col- 
lection of  statlstl<i  and  development  of  indi- 
cators of  our  social  progress.  It  further  dl- 
to  prepare  such  studies  as 
request  on  specific  aspects 
.  the  impact  of  legislative 
programs,  and  or  long  range  policies  de- 
signed to  achieve  (he  goal  of  full  opportunity 
for  all  Americans 

There  is  pressing  need  for  such  a  report. 
Currently,  data  gathering  facilities  are  scat' 
the  Federal  Government. 
We  should  establish  a  single  body  to  com- 
pile and  rational  ze  the  inputs  from  the 
thousands  of  souices. 

At  present  we  c  msider  only  the  raw  data 
of  dollars  spent  oi ,  programs  such  as  health 
care,  slum  clearan(  e.  and  Job  training.  While 
these  figures  indi(  ate  the  amoun .  of  goods 
and  services  at  oi.  r  disposal,  what  we  need 
are  indicators  of  tie  effects  of  our  spending 
our  children,  on  the  pol- 
lution otouT  envirpnment.  and  on  the  health 
oL^ur  QUizens. 

And  this  Congrfcss  should  create  a  Joint 
Committee  to  ana  yze  and  make  recommen' 
dacions  on  the  Annual  Social  Report  as  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  now  does  for  the 
President's  Econon  lic  report. 

The  establishment  of  the  Council  for  Ur- 
ban Affairs  by  Preiident  Nixon  is  a  step  to- 
ward the  coordinat  ion  of  our  efforts  at  a  high 
level  of  government.  But  it  is  limited  to  the 
Executive  Branch  and  is  focused  on  urban 
affairs.  It  will  not  1  e  enough.  We  must  create 
a  body  to  consider  urban  and  rural  problems 
as  inter-related  anl  interdependent;  a  body 
whose  responsibilltsr  Is  to  report  to  the  Con- 
the  President  on  the  ways 
In  which  we  can  implement  the  goal  of  full 
opportunity. 

ust   as    uncertainty   sur- 


A  bill  to  promqt 
Be  it  enacted  by 
Representatives    o) 
America  in 
Act  may  be  cited 
Act." 
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Sec.  2.  In  order  to 
fare,  the  Congress 
tinuing  policy  and 
eral   Government, 
mary  responsibillti^ 
ernments  and  the 
and  encourage  sucfi 
every  American   thf 
decency  and  dig: 
and  precise  picture 
tions  are  promoted 
areas  as  health 
habllitation,  housi4g 
ties,  the  arts  and 
sistance  for  the 
deprived,  the 
and  by  measuring 
needs. 
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later 


SOCIAL     REPORT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The 
the  Congress  not 
year  a  report  to  be 
setting  forth    (1) 
effectiveness  of  Federal 
carry  out  the  policy 
particular    empbasi^ 
which  such  efforts 
cial  needs  In  sucb 


Mr.  Chairman, 
rounded  the  creatibn  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors,  it  surrounds  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Council  c  f  Social  Advisors.  But  Just 
as  the  Council  of  B  :onomic  Advisors  has  suc- 
cessfully aided  the  achievement  of  economic 
growth,  the  Council  of  Social  Advisors  can 
advance  our  progress  in  the  field  of  Social 
Affairs. 
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:e  the  public  welfare 

the  Senate  and  House  of 

the    United    States    of 

Congr^s  assembled,   That   this 

the  "Full  Opportunity 


IS 


DECLARAT  ON      OP     POLICY 


promote  the  general  Wel- 
ti Bclares  that  it  is  the  con- 
•esponsibility  of  the  Fed- 
(•onsistent   with   the   prl- 
of  State  and  local  gov- 
vate  sector,  to  promote 
conditions  as  will  give 
opportunity  to  live  in 
r.  and  to  provide  a  clear 
of  whether  such  condi- 
and  encouraged  in  such 
education,  and  training,  re- 
_    vocational  opportunl- 
hi  manitles,  and  special  as- 
mer  tally  ill  and  retarded,  the 
abandoned,  and  the  criminal, 
;  >rogress  in  meeting  such 


THE     PRESIDENT 

shall  transmit  to 

than  March  20  of  each 

khown  as  the  social  report. 

I  he  overall   progress   and 

efforts   designed   to 

declared  in  section  2  with 

upon    the    manner    In 

ve  to  meet  national  so- 

areas  as  health,  educa- 
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tlon  and  training,  rehabilitation,  bousing, 
vocational  opportunities,  the  arts  and 
bumanlties.  and  special  assistance  for  tbe 
menially  ill  and  retarded,  tbe  deprived,  tbe 
abandoned,  and  the  criminal:  (3)  a  review 
of  State,  local,  and  private  efforts  designed 
to  create  the  conditions  specified  In  section 
2;  (3)  current  and  foreseeable  needs  In  tbe 
areas  served  by  such  efforts  and  the  progress 
of  development  of  plans  to  meet  such  needs; 
and  (4)  programs  and  policies  for  carrying 
out  the  policy  declared  in  section  2.  together 
with  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

(b^  The  President  may  transmit  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Congress  reports  and  supple- 
mentary to  the  social  report,  each  of  which 
shall  include  such  supplementary  or  revised 
recommendations  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
or  desirable  to  achieve  the  policy  declared 
In  section  2. 

(c)  The  social  report,  and  all  supplemen- 
tary reports  transmitted  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  shall,  when  transmitted 
to  Congress,  be  referred  to  the  Joint  com- 
mittee created  by  section  5. 

COUNCIL  OP  SOCIAL  ADVISERS  TO  THE   PRESIDENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  created  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Council  of  Social  Ad- 
visers (hereinafter  called  the  Council).  The 
Council  shall  be  composed  of  three  members 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  each  of  whom  shall  be  a  person  who, 
as  a  result  of  his  training,  experience,  and 
attainments,  is  exceptionally  qualified  to  ap- 
praise programs  and  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  the  light  of  the  policy  declared  in 
section  2,  and  to  formulate  and  recommend 
programs  to  carry  out  such  policy.  Each 
member  of  the  Council,  other  than  the 
Chairman,  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  prescribed  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  by  section  5315  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  President  shall  des- 
ignate one  of  the  members  of  the  Council  as 
Chairman  who  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  prescribed  for  level  II  of  such 
Schedule. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  is  au- 
thorized to  employ,  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of.  such  specialists  and  other  experts 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  its 
functions  under  this  Act.  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  Stotes  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification 
and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  and  Is 
authorized,  subject  to  such  provisions,  to 
employ  such  other  officers  and  employees  as 
may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions under'  this  Act,  and  fix  their  compen- 
sation in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chap- 
ter 53. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Council — 

(1)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  In 
the  preparation  of  the  social  report: 

(2)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  in- 
formation and  statisical  data  concerning  de- 
velopments and  programs  designed  to  carry 
out  the  policy  declared  in  section  2,  both 
current  and  prospective,  and  to  develop  a 
series  of  social  indicators  to  analyze  and  in- 
terpret such  information  and  data  in  the 
light  of  the  policy  declared  in  section  2  and 
to  compile  and  submit  to  the  President 
studies  relating  to  sucb  developments  and 
programs; 

(3)  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
light  of  the  policy  declared  in  section  2  of 
this  Act  tor  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
extent  to  which  such  programs  and  activities 
contribute  to  the  achievement  of  such  policy, 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Pres- 
ident with  respect  thereto; 

(4)  to  develop  priorities  for  programs  de- 
signed to  carry  out  tbe  policy  declared  in  sec- 
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tlon  2  and  recommend  to  the  President  tbe 
most  efficient  way  to  allocate  Federal  re- 
sources and  the  level  of  government — Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local— best  suited  to  carry  out 
such  programs; 

(5)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  re- 
ports thereon,  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  programs,  activities,  and  legislation 
to  carry  out  the  policy  declared  in  section  2 
as  the  President  may  request. 

(6)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  re- 
ports thereon,  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  programs,  activities  and  legislation 
as  the  President  may  request  in  appraising 
long-range  aspects  of  social  policy  and  pro- 
graming consistent  with  the  policy  declared 
in  section  2. 

(d)  Recognizing  the  predominance  of  State 
and  local  governments  in  the  social  area, 
the  President  shall,  when  appropriate,  pro- 
vide for  the  dissemination  to  such  States 
and  localities  information  or  data  developed 
by  the  Council  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  President  in  February  of  each 

year 

(f )  In  exercising  its  powers,  functions,  and 
duties  under  this  Act — 

(1)  the  Council  may  constitute  such  ad- 
visory committees  and  may  consult  with  such 
representatives  of  Industry,  agriculture,  la- 
bor, consumers,  State  and  local  governments, 
and  other  groups,  organizations,  and  indi- 
viduals as  it  deems  advisable  to  Insure  the 
direct  participation  in  the  Council's  plan- 
ning of  such  Interested  parties; 

(2)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  use  the  services,  facilities,  and  In- 
formation (Including  statistical  information) 
of  other  Government  agencies  as  well  as  of 
private  research  agencies,  in  order  that  du- 
plication of  effort  and  expense  may  be 
avoided; 

(3)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible.  Insure  that  the  Individual's  right 
to  privacy  is  not  infringed  by  its  activities; 
and 

(4)  the  Council  may  enter  into  essential 
contractual  relationships  with  educational 
institutions,  private  research  organizations 
and  others  as  needed  to  fulfill  its  duties  and 
functions  enumerated  in  section  4(c). 

(g)  To  enable  the  Council  to  exercise  Ite 
powers,  functions,  and  duties  under  this  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  (ex- 
cept for  the  salaries  of  the  members  and  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Council)  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary.  For  the  salaries 
of  the  members  and  salaries  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Council,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  exceeding  S900.000  in 
the  aggregate  for  each  fiscal  year. 

JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON    THE    SOCIAL    REPORT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Social  Report,  to  be  com- 
posed of  eight  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  eight  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  each 
case,  the  majority  party  shall  be  represented 
by  five  members  and  the  minority  party  shall 
be  represented  by  three  members. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Joint 
committee — 

(1)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  social  report;  and 

(2)  as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees 
of  the  Congress  dealing  with  legislation  re- 
lating to  the  social  report,  not  later  than 
June  1  of  each  year  to  file  a  report  with  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
containing  Its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  each  of  the  main  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  President  in  the 
social  report,  and  from  time  to  time  make 
such  other  reports  and  recommendations  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  as 
it  deems  advisable. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  ol  tbe 
Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
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of  remaining  members  to  e«<="^«^^''^t„^"''f; 
«ons  Of  tbe  joint  «>«^'"«f '^^^/^^  ^ 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  c«e  oi 
fie  orlglnit  selection.  The  Joint  committee 
^all  Select  a  chairman  and  vice  chairman 
from  among  it*  members 

Id)  The  Joint  committee,  or  any  dul>  au 
thorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorize^ 
to  hold  such  hearings  as  It  deems  advisable, 
^nd  vrtthln  the  limitations  of  its  approprla- 
Uo^.  the  joint  committee  '- ^"'P^'^Y  suc^ 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  «id  cler- 
fcTank  stenographic  assistants,  to  procure 
such  prlntmg^d  binding,  and  to  "lake  such 
ex^nditures  as  It  deems  necessary  and  ad- 
vS   The  cost  Of  stenographic  sery  ces  to 

report  hearings  of  the  i^^'^^l^PZl^^ceZ 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  not  exceed 
^5  cents  per  hundred  words.  Tbe  Joint  com- 
mltTeS  isTuthorized  to  utilize  the  servic^, 
mformation.  and  facilities  of  the  depart- 
mente  and  agencies  of  the  Government  and 
Drtvate  reeearch  agencies.  ,,„  „„ 

(el  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  the  sunt  of 
$425,000.  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  n^- 
e^^  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
^Sn  to  bedlsbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  on  vouchers  signed  by  the  chair- 
man  or  vice  chairman. 


Statement  op  Hon.  Claude  Pepper.  *  Rep- 
resentative IN  CONGRESS  prom  THE  STATE 
OP     FLORIDA 

Mr.  Pepper.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
nrlvileee  of  appearing  here  this  morning  and 
^^  f^the  privilege  of  Joining  with  you  n 
the  introduction  of  a  companion  to  y^J  bill 
and  in  the  great  effort  that  you  are  maWng 
to  put  emphasis  in  this  country  upon  one  of 
the  things  mentioned  in  the  Constltutlon- 
the  welfare  of  the  people. 

After  all,  what  really  matters  in  this  coun- 
try are  the  people  who  make  It  "P  •^^'^J*'  ^ 
legislation  is  designed  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  the  country.  In  °^der 
to  do  that,  we  have  to  be  Informed  as  to  how 
they  are  getting  along,  what  the  state  of  their 

*'°i^  I°^^cularly,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
want  to  thank  you  for  affording  me  the  op- 
portunity of  appearing  this  morning  to  urge 
favorable  acUon  by  your  Committee  on  S  5, 
the  Pull  Opportunity  Act,  which  I  have  in- 
troduced in  tbe  House  of  Representatives  as 
H.R.9483.  ,  ,   ..  „ 

We  meet  today  in  the  face  of  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  to  our  national  goals  in 
ibis  century;  In  the  light  of  man's  greatest 
achievement  and  in  the  shadow  of  our  great- 
est falling.  At  this  moment,  three  of  the  best- 
trained,       best  educated       humans       travel 
through  space  In  some  of  the  most  techni- 
cally sophisticated  equipment  man  has  yet 
devised.  And,  at  this  moment,  7  to  10  million 
Americans  continue  to  subsist,  lU-clad,  lii- 
boused,  and  Ill-fed.  .....     » 

Senator  Mondale.  They  tell  me  that  Just 
two-and-a-half  mllee  from  the  site  of  the 
Apollo  launching  you  will  find  as  poor  mi- 
grant workers  as  you  will  find  anywhere  in 
the  country.  .^  ,, 

Mr  Pepper  I  am  well  aware  of  the  condi- 
tions in  that  area.  I  have  a  brother  who  is 
a  banker  who  resides  in  that  area.  ^  _, ,,    , 

Perhaps  like  the  chairman,  I  was  thriuea 
to  be  privileged  to  witness  the  Apollo  launch- 
ing I  think  we  also  felt  we  had  the  privilege 
perhaps  to  go  back  In  time  and  space  to  the 
time  when  Columbus  set  upon  his  voyage  to 
a  new  world.  But  the  main  experience  I  had 
was  one  of  infinite  pride  In  a  country  that 
could     do   a   thing  like   that— putting  the 
money  and  the  personnel  and  the  techniques 
and  the  knowledge  and  dedication  into  that 
launch  on  the  morning  when  we  saw  it.  I 
imagine  that  many  of  us,  at  least  those  or 
us  in  tbe  Congress  who  have  the  responsi- 
blUty   for  our   people  either  articulated   or 
sensed  a  feeling  If  we  could  do  that,  we  could 
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do  immeasurably  more  things  that  ne*d  to 
be  done  In  this  country  for  the  welfare  and 
betterment  of  our  people. 

The  impending  landing  of  two  men  on  the 
surface  of  the  moon  demonsUatee  that  this 
Nation  has  the  power,  tbe  «*°y^'=f«' *°^^^,* 
skill  to  make  safe  man's  stay  in  the  inoon  s 
hostile  environment.  Can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  this  Nation  also  has  the  power,  the  re- 
sources, and  the  skills  to  make  sale  and 
fruitful    the   llvec    of    our    citizens    in    this 

^"au^so.  at  the  time  of  mankind's  greatest 
technical  achievement,  this  Coramittee 
Ss  to  consider  a  significant  step  forward 
in  the  social  progress  of  our  Nation^ 

Twenty-three  years  ago,  we  emerged  froni 
the  dislocation  of  a  wartime  economy  and 
the  Great  Depression.  At  that  time,  as  Sena- 
or  f rom  Florida.  I  advocated  and  strongly 
sup^rTed  the  passage  of  the  P-^Employ- 
ment  Act  of  1946.  That  Act  called  for  the 
Creation  of  a  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
Charged  w  th  the  centralized  compilation  of 
sfatlftics  and  the  development  of  economic 
indicators  so  that  the  P'««l,'»'"t'.;*\!,5^°S: 
grass   and   the   Public   would   have   the   in 

formation  necessary  to  ^'^'^^'^^^'^  ^^'^^'^d- 
fluctuations,  and  anticipate  and  counter  ad- 
verse changes  in  the  business  cycle. 

By  thrway,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  we 
of  the  l^lslaUve  branch  of  the  Government 
can  tak?  particular  pride  that  the  i^plra- 
tion  for  that  Pull  Employment  Act  of  1946 
and  the  design  of  it  came  from  the  Con 
eress  of  the  United  States,  in  this  case  the 
Ignite  and  I  am  very  proud  that  the  same 
is  true  in  this  case  that  you  have  Jiiitlated 
this  great  experiment  in  trying  to  set  up  new 
standards  and  new  goals  for  the  benefit  of 
the  oeople  of  the  country. 

lector  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  the  Congress- 
man  emphasized  that  point  because  of  the 
^ues  that  we  will  face  again  that  we  ovight 
W  recommend  to  the  executive  an  admlnls- 
native  proposal   with  which  they  may  not 
fully  agree.  I  suppose  the  ^^^^^'I'^'^^^J, 
U  that  this  is  a  proposal  that  Is  dlr«:ted 
not   alone   at   the  executive  but   legislative 
reorganization  as  well  because  it  calls  for  a 
jomfsoclal  committee.  It  calls  for.  In  effect 
i  leelslaUve  commission  of  a  new  leve    of 
Luonal   objectives   including   full   employ- 
ment,  not   just  full   employment,    h^t   the 
congressman,  I  think.  Is  very  correct  when 
he  points  out  and  he  himself  Is  tnvolv^  in 
this  struggle  for  full  employment  which  was 
somethlnVthat  was  conceived  and  propos«^ 
by  the  Executive  Branch,  not  by  the  Legis- 
lative Branch,  even  though  It  had  provisions 
which  dealt  with  the  structure  at  the  White 
Home  and  created  the  CouncU  of  Economic 

Advisors.  ,,.       „„„    ,-. 

Mr  Pepper.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  way  It 
seems  to  me  we  can  clearly  evaluate  what 
would  have  been  gained  if  what  has  now 
been  known  and  so  long  been  considered  and 
appreciated  as  the  Full  Employment  Act  had 
b^n  simply  an  executive  agency  m  the  Olfice 
of  the  President  as  compared  to  what  it  has 
accomplished  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
enacted  by  the  Congress  and  has  operated 

'' PoVexSe"  the  present  Administration 
has  proposed,  as  I  am  advised,  that  there 
bTa  Pre^entlal  Assistant  who  shall  have  a 
staff  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Special 
MsLtant  and  his  staff  to  view  the  progress 
we  have  made  toward  reaching  certain  pre- 
scribed national  goals.  ^     ^  ,      ,q.-  ,^„ 
NOW    just  suppose  that  back  In  1946  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  propped 
the  setting  up  of  a  similar  Institution  to  deal 
with  the  economic  factors  of   our  «mntry. 
Now  let's  Just  evaluate  what  that  would  have 
a^pllshed  in  the  progress  of  our  coun- 
try-perhaps   in   preventing    a   very    serious 
depression  In  our  country  compared  to  an 
fiLtUutlon  which  came  out  of  the  Congress 
Xe  there  are  Presidential  advisors  as  mere 
would  be  under  our  bUl.  but  where  the  Con- 
gress is  really  the  major  participant. 
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You  have  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Presidents  Economic  Report  consisting  ol 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  they 
^re  the  ones  who  possess  the  legislative  au- 
thority. This  committee  has  had  an  enormous 
impact  upon  the  welfare  of  our  country  be- 
cause It  has  performed  both  an  executive 
and  a  legislative  function. 

Wharyou  have  so  ably  led  Is  to  do  tiie 
same  thing  in  the  field  of  social  welfare:  To 
set  up  the  mechanism  and  give  the  President 
three  social  advisors.  Let  them  be  advised  and 
consented  to  by  the  Senate,  but  set  up  eight 
senators  and  eight  representatives  as  tbe 
fomt  Committee  on  the  President's  Social 
Report,  analagous  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Presidents  Economic  Report. 

So  the  experience  we  have  had  In  tne 
accomplishment  of  the  instltuUon  set  up 
under  the  1946  Act.  It  seems  to  me.  dictates 
that  we  should  follow  an  analogy  in  setting 
up  this  Institution. 

Senator  Mondale.  Building  on  that  suppo- 
sition, suppose  they  simply  established  in- 
house  staff  to  deal  with  the  economic  prob- 
lem, several  things  are  obvious.  They  would 
not  have  been  able  to  attract  the  Nat  on  s 
top  economists  from  top  academic  institu- 
tions as  has  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors It  would  not  have  the  prestige  and 
the  viability  that  I  think  would  encourage 

'"l^cCdiruwould  not  issue  the  economic 
re^rt  which  I  think  has  been  the  k^  engine 
for  a  systematic  ongoing  "nechanlsm  for  an 
oneoing  analysis,  and  It  would  not  have 
c"elted  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  which 
h^been  a  most  prestigious  group  although 
It  has  no  legislative  luncUon.  but  it  has 
been^onceded  to  have  economic  impact,  with 
Interaction  between  the  two  agencies. 

S  WU  me  that  many  of  the  indicators 
that  are  now  accepted  In  economics  were  de- 
leloped^S  a  result  of  the  interplay  between 
the  council  of  Economic  Advisors  and  tbe 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Joint 
Economic    Committee,    the    la>-man    on    the 
Ktreet  was  asking,  "Does  it  have  to  be  that 
t^hnicaTa^  difficult?"  They  were  required 
ir  come   up   with   staUstlcs   and  data  that 
^uld  t^  u^nderstood  by  an   mtelllgen^  lay- 
man    and    really   the   result    has    been    tne 
monthty  report  on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee indicators.  That  report  is  now  clutched 
S^eVlry  economist  in  the  country.  You  can- 
not find  one  who  is  hardly  more  than  two 
minutes  away  from  that  report  because  it  ^s 
the   best    current   document    that    there    is. 
>his  was  imposed  upon  the  academic  econ- 
om^te  as  a  reVult  of  this  great  pressure  by 
rj^rnmg  institutions,  and  none  of  this  would 
have  blen  earned  by  an  in-house  group  or 

^^f°c'oS'^he  very  visibiUty  of  the  Eco 
nomlc  Report  and  the  hearings  of  the  Joint 
Economic    Committee   makes    the   dellt^ra 
tions  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
av^able  to  the  academic  Institutions,  the 
business  Institutions,  foundations  and  trusu 
and  others.  There  Is  what  you  'n'Bt^t  «5all  the 
multiplier  effect  by  which  the  whole  Nation 
becomes    Involved    In    discussing    economic 
n^llcV  YOU  would  not  have  that  feature  in 
Kt  In  in-house  committee  of  the  Congress 
nnTuy,   and  I  place  great  store  on  this^ 
thVprest  ge  and  infiuence  of  the  Counci    of 
Ec^nJmlc  Advisors  Is  directly  Proj^lf  "f  t^ 
the  prestige  and  respect  of  members  of  the 
council.  If  a  President  appoints  three^on 
omlste   whom   everyone   knows   are   second- 
rSl  wh^arTgolng  to  provide  the  advice  that 
th^  President  asked  him  to  advise  or  push- 
button   economists,    then    no   one    Is    going 
to  resoect  the  Institution. 
^  '^T^tbe  extent  that  the  President  picj^ 
resDonslble  and  highly  reepected  men.  those 
a^e^^  mln^ho  Ire  going  to  be  concerned 
^out  their  prestige  with  their  peers,  with 
their  fellow  economists. 

The  result  has  been,   to  the  extent  that 
thr^^ment  has  picked  prestigious  econ- 
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many  old  people?  How  many  children?  How 
many  could  be  said  to  be  reasonably  available 
for  work  or  training?" 

He  said,  "I  can't  tell  you  that  right  now  but 
I  will  call  you  tomorrow.  I  am  sure  those 
figures  are  available." 

A  year-and-n-half  later  they  finally  ob- 
tained that  data. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  wanted  the  data.  He 
was  helpful  but  it  took  them  a  year-and-a- 
half  to  get  that  data.  That  was  something  he 
would  have  thought  and  I  have  heard  people 
in  the  White  House  express  this  incredible 
frustration  in  trying  to  find  out  the  data  that 
would  be  helpful. 

Could  you  comment  on  that  in  terms  of 
your  experience. 

Mr.  Pepper.  I  could  give  you  another  illus- 
tration. 

In  the  Rules  Committee,  we  have  chair- 
men come  up  from  time  to  time  to  ask  for 
rules  to  present  their  bills  to  the  Floor  of  the 
House.  I  recall  Just  recently  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
Mr.  Perkins,  was  up  there.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  said,  "Mr.  Chairman, 
why  is  it  you  have  $2.5  billion  In  here  for  an 
authorization  for  this  bill  but  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  never  allows  more  than 
about  $1.3  billion  or  something  like  that? 
Why  put  all  of  that  authorization  in  there?" 
He  said,  "Simply  because  that  is  a  mini- 
mum of  what  we  need  and  we  are  telling 
the  House  we  ought  to  do  what  needs  to 
be  done." 

The  truth  of  the  business  Is:  If  you  and 
I  tried  to  get  the  material  up  to  make  a 
speech  about  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  it  would  be  a  very  difficult 
task  for  the  Library  of  Congress  or  any 
source  or  authority  of  data  to  compile  for 
us  a  really  knowledgeable  and  reliable  body 
of  data- 
Senator  Mondale.  I  do  not  think  they 
could.  We  had  a  debate  right  in  this  room 
with  the  General  Accounting  Office.  The 
Congress  directed  them  to  make  a  study 
of  the  Job  Corps.  They  came  back  and  rec- 
ommended a  little  bit  of  everything. 

But  the  thrust  of  their  recommendations 
was  taken  to  mean  that  they  supported  the 
Administration  in  cutting  $100  million  out 
of  the  Job  Corps  program,  roughly  cutting 
it  in  half.  So,  we  asked  them  to  submit 
figures  on  the  percentage  of  success  In  the 
other  programs — manpower  training,  the 
other  programs  that  relate  to  finding  em- 
ployment, keeping  employment,  giving  them 
skills  so  they  go  up  the  economic  ladder. 
They  said  those  figures  are  available  and  we 
will  give  you  the  figures  for  the  record. 

We  did  not  check  again  until  we  were  on 
tlie  Floor  with  the  Cranston  resolution  and 
we  saw  their  submission.  In  the  eight  pro- 
grams we  asked  them  to  supply  this  in- 
formation for,  on  five  of  them  they  had  no 
information  at  all;  i.e..  what  percentage  had 
been  received  into  the  program  had  gradu- 
ated? They  did  not  know.  What  percentage 
graduated  and  found  jobs?  They  did  not 
know.  How  much  the  income  of  the  person 
had  changed  by  virtue  of  the  training?  They 
did  not  know.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
five  of  the  eight  manpower  programs  in  this 
country  they  have  no  information  about  that 
is  helpful  at  all.  I  find  that  fantastic  but  it 
is  true  because  there  is  no  one  in  this  Gov- 
ernment and  never  has  been  who  is  both  in- 
terested and  powerful  enough  to  insist  that 
the  Government  concentrate  on  the  issues 
and  facts  that  count  most. 

We  had  a  remarkably  gifted  witness  here 
the  other  day  who  drew  the  difference  be- 
tween tactical  and  strategic  issues  in  Amer- 
ican life.  He  said  there  is  a  principle  that  we 
concentrate  on  the  little  fellow  and  hardly 
at  ail  on  the  big  fellows,  and  the  strategic 
questions  of  human  strategy  are  the  prob- 
lems apparently  of  nobody,  acd  that  is  why 
we  ask  real  questions  around  tliis  place  and 
nobody  knows  the  answers.  If  you  want  to 
know  how  many  tsetse  flies  bothered  some 
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sociologist  45  years  ago  somewhere,  you  could 
probably  get  four  or  five  papers  on  It  If  you 
want  to  know  the  condition  of  American 
health,  you  can't  find  out. 

Mr.  Pepper.  We  can  Imagine  the  difficulty 
of  Congress  trying  to  legUlate  today  in  re- 
spect to  our  own  economy  without  the  knowl- 
edge that  comes  from  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisors  and  from  the 
hearings  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  President's  Economic 
Report.  We  would  be  moving  In  an  area 
where  there  was  no  light.  We  would  not  know 
the  criteria  upon  which  to  legislate. 

It  Is  a  rather  shocking  thing  that  only  so 
lately  has  come  such  a  suggestion  as  this. 
I  didn't  know  of  any  responsible  suggestion 
comparable  to  your  bill  when  you  proposed 
it.  I  first  saw  it  in  the  Congressional  Record 
when  you  made  your  statement  about  It  on 
the  Floor. 

As  I  say.  It  is  rather  shocking  that  we  have 
apparently  so  little  concerned  about  the  wel- 
fare of  millions  and  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  not  Just  a  handful,  and  we  never 
set  up  the  machinery  to  find  out  about  their 
condition,  and  that  Is  basically  what  this 
is  designed  to  do  and  find  out  what  their 
problems  are. 

We  all  know  that  our  economy  and  free 
society — as  proud  of  It  as  we  are — Just  does 
not  operate  in  such  a  way  that  everybody 
gets  enough  to  live  according  to  what  we 
call  a  decent  American  standard  of  living. 
We  know  that  happened  in  1930  and  1932 
and  gave  the  country  the  Greatest  Depres- 
sion that  it  had  ever  had  because  the  then 
Government  of  the  United  States  did  not 
believe  that  It  was  the  proper  function  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  concern  Itself 
with  whether  the  family  of  John  Smith  down 
In  some  part  of  Alabama  or  Florida  had  a  Job, 
whether  they  were  living  In  destitution  or 
their  farms  were  being  foreclosed  or  they 
couldn't  get  a  decent  price  for  their  cotton 
or  hogs.  It  was  Just  a  feeling  that  that  was 
beyond  the  concern  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Now,  that  shocks  us  because  we  do  recog- 
nize in  a  general  way  that  we  are  somewhat 
our  brother's  keeper  in  a  great  democracy 
whether  we  literally  apply  that  principle  or 
not. 

Senator  Mondale.  You  can  recall  when  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors  pwrBuaded 
President  Kennedy  to  undertake  a  conscious 
policy  of  a  deliberate  deficit  in  the  budget.  I 
think  that  was  1962— a  deficit  of  $12  billion. 
That  would  have  been  total  heresy  Just  a 
few  years  before  but  now  in  retrospect  no- 
body would  argue  against  that  policy.  It 
just  took  about  50  years  or  30  years  to  get 
what  was  accepted  economic  policy  on  the 
American  college  campus  to  be  accepted  by 
politicians.  Now  even  The  American  Bankers 
Association  has  abandoned  their  worship  of 
the  annually  balanced  budget  and  routinely 
support  some  of  the  Keynesian  economics 
which  was  finally  Introduced  In  the  economic 
policy  In  this  Government  by  the  Influence 
of  the  Council  of  Ekionomlc  Advisors. 

Now.  I  see  some  of  the  old  characters  are 
back  again.  They  are  against  tax  reform  and 
for  high  interest  rates.  Tliey  don't  want  to 
do  anything  about  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance. They  don't  want  to  do  anything  about 
capital  gains.  They  want  to  keep  this  struc- 
ture and  handle  it  separately  from  the  sur- 
tax. So,  they  are  still  around  and  we  need  a 
responsible  body  of  economists  but  we  also 
need  a  responsible  body  of  social  scientists 
for  the  same  reason. 

Mr.  Pepper.  I  am  chairman  of  a  Select 
Committee  oi.  Crime  recently  set  up  by  the 
House.  One  of  my  staff  gave  me  a  statement 
taken  from  one  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sions on  Crime  saying  in  substance  that 
the  composite  criminal  In  America  today 
was  a  white  man  al>out  24  years  of  age  from 
a  broken  home,  a  school  dropout,  unem- 
ployed and  previously  arrested. 
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We  are  all  very  much  concerned  about 
crime,  and  yet  you  see  how  the  economic 
background  of  that  compoelte  criminal  enters 
into  the  picture. 

We  have  figures  that  there  are  3.5  million 
or  3.5  percent  of  our  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed but  we  don't  really  have  any  data,  as 
the  able  Chairman  knows,  about  really  how 
many  unemployed  people  there  are  in  the 
country  and  really  how  effective  the  Federal 
efforts  and  all  other  efforts  made  for  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  work. 

As  you  will  recall,  in  the  statement  of  the 
goals  of  the  Pull  Employment  Act,  It  stated 
that  It  was  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  an  economic  climate  in  which 
all  persons  In  this  country  ready,  willing  and 
able  to  work  should  be  able  to  find  a  decent 
Job.  We  did  not  guarantee  everybody  a  job, 
but  we  committed  ourselves  in  that  bill  as 
a  national  objective  to  provide  an  economic 
climate  where  there  would  be  an  opportunity 
for  a  decent  Job  for  everybody  ready,  willing 
and  able  to  work. 

Now,  we  reelly  do  not  know  how  well  we 
are  keeping  that  commitment  that  we  madt 
to  our  people  back  at  that  time. 

As  I  said,  at  present  we  consider  only  the 
raw  data  of  dollars  spent  on  programs  such 
as  health  car.?,  slum  clearance,  and  Job  train- 
ing. While  these  figures  Indicate  the  amount 
of  goods  and  services  at  our  disposal,  what 
we  need  are  indicators  of  the  effects  of  our 
spending  on  the  learning  of  our  children,  on 
the  pollution  of  our  environment,  and  on 
the  health  of  our  citizens. 

And  this  Congress  should  create  a  Joint 
Committee  to  analyze  and  make  recommen- 
dations on  the  Annual  Social  Report  as  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  now  does  for  the 
President's  Economic  Report. 

The  establishment  of  the  Council  for  Ur- 
ban Affairs  by  President  Nixon  Is  a  step 
toward  the  coordination  of  our  efforts  at  a 
high  level  of  government.  But  It  is  limited 
to  the  Executive  Branch  and  is  focused  on 
urban  affairs.  It  will  not  be  enough.  We  must 
create  a  body  to  consider  urban  and  rural 
problems  as  Interrelated  and  interdepend- 
ent; a  body  whose  responsibility  is  to  report 
to  the  Congress  as  well  as  to  the  President 
on  the  ways  in  which  we  can  implement  the 
goal  of  full  opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Just  as  uncertainty  sur- 
rounded the  creation  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors,  it  surrounds  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Council  of  Social  Advisors.  But 
Just  as  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
has  successfully  aided  the  achievement  of 
economic  growth,  the  Council  of  Social  Ad- 
visors can  advance  our  progress  in  the  field 
of  Social  Affairs. 

I  win  conclude  only  by  saying  It  Is  Interest- 
ing to  read  that  we  have  a  gross  national 
product,  let  us  say,  of  $900  billion,  but  what 
does  that  mean  In  terms  of  adequacy?  How 
Is  that  gross  national  product  distributed? 
What  are  the  consequences  to  people  of  an 
economy  that  has  that  gross  national  prod- 
uct? Do  we  need  $15  billion  or  $5  billion? 
What  you  are  talking  about  is  the  material 
of  human  life  which,  after  all.  If  we  the  i>eo- 
ple  of  the  United  States  formed  this  coun- 
try, not  we  the  economic  factors,  not  the 
mountains,  not  the  fields  or  the  streams 
or  the  forest,  not  the  minerals  and  the  metals 
but  the  people  of  this  country,  and  I  think 
this  bin  more  addresses  itself  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  than  any  legislation  I  have 
seen  In  this  country,  so  I  am  proud  to  be 
associated  with  the  able  chairman  in  the 
bponsorship  of  it. 

Senator  Mondale.  We  are  delighted  to  have 
you  here  this  morning.  Congressman  Pepper. 
We  are  disappointed  that  you  would  leave 
this  fine  house.  We  are  most  grateful  to  you 
for  this  testimony  this  morning  which 
strengthens  our  case.  Thank  you  so  very 
'nuch. 
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CAN  NIXON  EASE  RUMANIA'S  PAIN? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  TtlE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MontJay,  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
immediate  excitement  and  intensive  cov- 
erage of  President  Nixon's  visit  to  Ru- 
mania has  now  died  down  and  shoxild 
properly  be  repjaced  by  an  objective  view 
of  the  situation  in  Rumania. 

In  an  article  written  prior  to  the  Pres- 
ident's arrival  in  Bucharest.  Mr.  Dumitru 
Danielopcl,  the  distinguished  interna- 
tional corre.spondent  of  the  Copley  News 
Service,  who  was  a  banker-diplomat  in 
prewar  Rumania,  produced  an  article  in- 
spired by  his  depth  of  knowledge  of  the 
country.  The  article  contained  a  clear 
analysis  of  the  possible  effects  of  the 
visit  and  in  view  of  the  reception  ac- 
corded the  President,  the  final  paragraph 
of  Danielopol's  article  is  prophetic.  The 
article  follows: 

(From  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)   Union, 

July  27.  19691 
Can   Nxxon    Ease   Rumania's   Pain? 
(Note. — The  writer  was  a  banker  and  diplo- 
mat In  prewar  Rumania) 
(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 

Washington. — The  people  of  Romania  al- 
ways loved  America.  Even  today,  after  25  years 
of  relentless  Communist  propaganda  and 
hate  campaigns,  America  remains  their  goal 
and  their  hope. 

Romanians  still  remember  that  it  was  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  14  points  that  helped  forge 
■greater  Romania"  after  World  War  I  and  It 
was  the  American  Red  Cross  and  Herbert 
Hoover's  relief  program  that  healed  the  rav- 
aged country  in  1919  with  doctors,  food,  med- 
icines and  clothes. 

As  a  young  man,  I  recall  the  letters  from 
emigrants  to  America  that  arrived  in  our 
villages.  They  were  full  of  praise  of  their  new 
country  where  people  lived  in  freedom  and 
where  everyone  had  the  opportunity  to  make 
good.  The  money  and  packages  they  sent 
home  proved  their  point. 

Though  I  did  not  come  to  America  until 
1946,  I  learned  to  love  this  country  early  In 
life.  My  father  was  the  first  Romanian  minis- 
ter to  Washington,  a  representative  of  King 
Ferdinand.  He  stayed  in  Washiiigton  for  a 
year  in  the  World  War  I  era,  and  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  American  way  of  life,  the 
freedoms  and  liberties  that  he  went  home  to 
return  to  politics  in  the  hope  that  he  could 
help  Romania  achieve  the  same  type  of  de- 
mocracy. 

He  died  soon  after  his  return,  during  the 
election  campaign  that  was  going  to  give  him 
back  his  seat  in  Parliament. 

I  reminisce  about  all  this  as  President 
Nixon  prepares  to  visit  Romania. 

I  believe  Mr.  Nixon  is  right  to  go  to 
Bucharest,  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  a  little 
sad  and  bitter  about  this  visit. 

He  is,  after  all,  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States  ever  to  visit  my  homeland. 

It  hurts  that  he  will  be  welcomed  not  by 
a  freely  elected  government  but  by  a  Com- 
munist boas  like  Nlcolae  Ceausescu,  a  man 
who  has  denounced  the  United  States  for  its 
position  In  Vietnam,  who  has  called  us 
'imperialists"  and  "aggressors,"  who  Is  the 
heir  of  some  of  the  most  reprehensible  ty- 
rants Romania  has  ever  known  in  more  than 
a  thousand  years  of  history. 

It  hurts  that  the  President  will  be  negoti- 
ating with  Communists  who  have  violated 
every  accord,  agreement  and  treaty  they  have 
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entered  Into  with  free  nations — Including 
several  In  which  the  United  States  was  a 
oo-slgnatory. 

They  have  sent  many  of  my  friends  and 
relatives  to  Jail,  to  work  under  beastly  condi- 
tions in  the  Danube  delta  or  at  the  Danube- 
Black  Sea  canal,  where  they  died  like  files. 

"But  what  has  been  has  been,"  as  the 
Romanians  used  to  say. 

What  is  to  come  Is  now  Important. 

I  welcome  President  Nixon's  visit  because 
It  shows  a  change  of  attitude,  and  a  new 
initiative  in  American  foreign  affairs.  Call  it 
■■power  politics"  if  you  will,  but  it  shows  that 
America  does  not  consider  Eastern  Europe 
as  a  Russian  fief.  Mr.  Nixon  is  willing  to 
challenge  the  Brezhnev  doctrine. 

I  also  welcome  this  visit  because  It  will 
bring  some  satisfaction  to  the  Romanian 
people  who  still  suffer  one  of  the  most  totali- 
tarian regimes  In  Europe.  At  least  they  know 
they  have  not  been  forgotten. 

They've  waited  a  long  Ume. 

After  World  War  II  the  promises  of  free- 
dom and  self-determination  made  by  Britain, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
return  for  Romania  quitting  the  Axis  never 
materialized. 

The  Romanians  knew  at  the  time  that  they 
could  not  trust  the  Russians,  that  Britain 
was  exhausted.  Their  trust  was  placed  In  the 
mighty  United  States.  It  crumbled  In  1946 
when  the  Communists — an  infinitesimal 
minority,  tut  backed  by  occupying  Russian 
bayonets — stole  the  elections  and  America 
did  not  Intervene. 

A  land  of  small  land-owners.  Romania  suf- 
fered the  worst  of  Communist  expropria- 
tions, coupled  with  savage  war  reparations 

Christians  since  the  1st  Century  and  deeply 
religious,  the  Romanians  also  suffered  the 
indignity  of  Communist  atheism. 

There  were  other  disappointments,  too. 
The  failure  of  the  Hungarian  freedom  fight- 
ers in  1956;  the  ugly  implications  of  Russia's 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968. 

Somehow,  some  way,  Mr.  Nixon  may  be 
able  to  wipe  away  some  of  Romania's  pain. 

To  Comrade  Ceausecu,  the  presidential 
visit  Is  undoubtedly  a  personal,  political  and 
diplomatic  success. 

But  I'm  interested  in  what  the  Romanian 
people  get  out  of  it.  They  don't  deserve  to  be 
disappointed  again. 

After  all  the  President  is  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  he  favors  "self-determination" 
for  all  peoples  including  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  That  is  why  so  many  Americans 
have  died  in  that  far  corner  of  the  world. 

This  is  a  great  opjjortunity  for  the  United 
Stales.  Mr.  Nixon  will  certainly  receive  a 
tumultuous  welcome  in  Bucharest.  We  can't 
afford  to  let  those  cheers  turn  to  tears. 


GUN  CONFISCATION- 
OPINIONS 


-THREE 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report 
of  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  re- 
cently recommended  that  all  handguns 
be  confiscated  by  the  US.  Government. 
The  recommendations  are  patently  silly 
and  would  be  as  impossible  to  carry  out 
as  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act  is  impossi- 
ble to  enforce.  With  the  report  of  the 
Commission,  gun  control  advocates  have 
finally  shown  that  their  intent  through- 
out all  the  years  of  highly  emotional  de- 
bate has  been  the  confiscation  of  all  guns 
in  America.  I  have  spoken  and  voted  in    ^ 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ators  and  congressmen  have  changed  their 
minds  about  this  act,  and  If  It  was  put  to  a 
vote  today,  it  would  not  pass. 

Robert  M.  Hall. 

(From  the  OH  City  (Pa.)  Derrick, 

Aug.  7,  1969] 

Haj*dguns 

Clarion,  Pa. 

Editor  Derrick:  In  reply  to  your  editorial 
"Our  Opinions"  in  The  Derrick  Monday.  Au- 
gust 4.  How  can  you,  the  free  press,  endorse 
something  that  will  take  away  one  more  of 
our  freedoms? 

You  state  this  recommendation  does  not 
Include  shotguns  and  rifles.  But  after  all 
hand  guns  are  confiscated,  don't  you  think 
they  win  try  to  pick  up  rifles  and  shotguns 
too?  I  do. 

I  don't  believe  that  the  pickup  of  hand 
guns  as  recommended  would  achieve  what 
the  commission  thinks  It  will.  The  criminal 
or  person  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  law  will 
not  turn  his  hand  gun  in  any-way. 

Why  doesn't  the  free  press  come  out  for 
endorsement  of  existing  laws  on  punishment 
for  those  who  use  guns  Illegally.  We  have 
the  laws  but  courts  are  too  lenient  when  en- 
forcing them. 

We  need  no  new  regulations.  Just  stricter 
enforcement  of  the  existing  ones. 

J.  T.  Rankin. 

I  Prom  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune- 
Democrat.  Aug.  7,  1969) 
Says  Gun  Laws  Won't  Work 
Johnstown    R.D.     1,    July    26. — What    is 
America  coming  to?  Our  right  to  bear  arms, 
guaranteed    by    the    Constitution,    is    being 
Jeopardized.    Congress    says    that    we    need 
stronger  gun  control  laws.  We  might  ask  our- 
selves,   will    gun    control    laws    work?    The 
answer  is  no. 

On  April  16,  1965,  Philadelphia  passed  the 
Model  Gun  Control  Law.  Prom  that  date  to 
the  present,  760  homlcldea  have  been  com- 
mitted In  Philadelphia.  On  the  other  hand, 
only  134  homicides  have  been  committed  in 
Pittsburgh,  which  has  no  gun  control  law. 

New  York  has  a  gun  control  law  (Sullivan 
Law).  Statistics  prove  that  on  a  percentage 
basis  the  number  of  serious  crimes  Involving 
firearms  is  minimal.  The  crimes  which  are 
committed  with  the  aid  of  a  firearm  involve 
unlicensed  firearms,  which  Is  a  violation  of 
the  Sullivan  Law.  (Many  of  us  no  doubt  have 
seen  the  bumper  sticker  appearing  on  ve- 
hicles recently.  When  Guns  Are  Outlawed 
Only  Outlaws  Will  Have  Guns.) 

In  1966.  3,243,370  serious  crimes  were  com- 
mitted in  the  United  States.  According  to  the 
FBI,  in  only  3.4  per  cent  of  the  above  crimes 
were  firearms  involved.  (Rifles  and  shotguns 
were  used  In  less  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  of  these  crimes.) 

Before  we  can  purchase  ammunition,  shot- 
guns, rifles  etc.  today,  we  have  to  properly 
identify  ourselves  with  operator's  license  or 
some  other  form  of  identification. 

This  gun  control  matter  has  gone  too  far. 
Let's  stop  it  before  It  Is  too  late.  Let  us  write 
our  representative  and  senator  today  protest- 
ing any  more  form  of  gun  control. 

If  anything  should  be  registered  or  con- 
trolled, it  should  be  the  Communists.  The 
Supreme  Court,  in  a  decision  last  summer, 
said  that  It  Is  unconstitutional  to  register 
Communists.  They  say  this  is  discriminating 
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against  one  group.    (Register  the  Commu- 
nists, not  our  guns.) 

Before  I  close,  I  will  bring  up  one  more 
point.  Remember  Dr.  Spock,  the  child  spe- 
cialist. Last  fall  he  was  convicted  for  advocat- 
ing the  burning  of  draft  cards  by  students 
protesting  the  Vietnam  War.  Even  though  he 
was  violating  the  law,  he  was  released  by  an 
appeals  court  which  noted  freedom  of  speech. 
Give  us  back  our  freedom  too — the  right  to 
bear  and  purchase  firearms  without  being 
harassed. 

Raymond  Gorman, 
Secretary,  Benshoff  HiU  Rod-Gun  Club. 


COST  OP  LIVING  IS  AN  INCREASING 
BURDEN 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF  calitornia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost 
of  living  for  those  of  our  citizens  on  a 
fixed  Income  is  becoming  increasingly 
burdensome,  especially  to  those  whose 
pride  drives  them  to  seek  extra  income 
rather  than  seek  additional  benefits  from 
Government  sources.  These  retired  citi- 
zens, however,  are  feeling  the  squeeze 
imposed  by  stringent  and  outmoded  in- 
come ceilings  which  dig  into  their  wages 
or  their  pension  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  resident  of  my  district, 
Mr.  Dante  E.  Wiskerson  of  Richmond, 
Calif.,  recently  wrote  to  me  on  this 
matter.  I  think  his  letter  Is  Important 
and  compelling  and  would  like  to  in- 
clude it  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  Members: 

Richmond.  Calip.,  August  3,  1969. 
Hon.  Jerome  R.  Waldie, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  am  retired  on  a  small 
Income  and  feel  compelled  to  work  as  a  guard 
to  supplement  my  income.  Now  I  have  never 
been  on  relief  and  do  not  want  help  of  any 
kind,  but  I  do  think  that  all  people  over  65 
should  be  allowed  to  make  over  $1,680  annu- 
ally without  being  penalized.  My  social  se- 
curity check  in  $76.20  monthly,  or  a  grand 
( ? )  total  of  $914.40  annually.  The  first  of  Oct. 
this  year  I  shall  have  earned  $1,680.  If  I  con- 
tinue to  work  the  next  $1,000  the  social  se- 
curity people  take  half  or  $500.  Then  the 
next  $414.40  they  take  all  until  the  entire 
$914.40  Is  recovered.  This  forces  me  to  work 
for  next  to  nothing  for  the  next  $1.500. 1  only 
get  $1.70  per  hour  to  start  with.  The  only 
reason  I  can  see  for  this  is  to  discourage  old 
retirees  from  working  and  to  save  Jobs  for 
younger  people.  However,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  younger  people  refuse  to  work  for  this 
small  wage  and  I  consider  this  reason  entirely 
without  foundation. 

For  heavens  sake  let  we  old  people  work 
so  that  we  have  a  livable  wage.  I'm  66  years 
old  and  I'll  die  before  I  take  relief.  After  all 
what  I'm  asking  Is  an  opportunity  to  sup- 
plement a  very  smaU  Income  and  not  charity. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Dante   E.   Wiskerson. 
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SElSi ATE— Wednesday,  August  13,  19S9 


The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Lord,  our  God,  we  have  toiled 
through  the  long  hours  of  past  days  and 
now  before  we  depart  we  offer  the  sum 
of  all  our  efforts  to  Thy  greater  glory. 
Bestow  Thy  blessing  upon  what  we  have 
done.  Confirm  what  has  been  right;  cor- 
rect what  has  been  wrong;  and  overrule 
all  human  imperfections. 

As  we  find  brief  respite  from  our  tasks, 
give  journeying  mercies  and  safe  conduct 
to  all  who  go  forth  from  this  place.  Bring 
us  back  renewed  in  mind  and  spirit  with 
a  firmer  grasp  upon  Thee  and  a  purer 
vision  of  a  better  world. 

Now  may  the  Lord  bless  you  and  keep 
you;  the  Lord  make  His  face  to  shine 
upon  you  and  be  gracious  unto  you;  the 
Lord  lift  up  the  light  of  His  countenance 
upon  you,  and  give  you  peace;  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  August  12,  1969,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  August  9, 1969,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  85)  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  period  from  August  26, 
1969,  through  September  1, 1969,  as  "Na- 
tional Archery  Week." 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  the  nomination  of 
Henry  L.  Brooks,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  sixth  circuit, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  heretofore  entered,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  yielding. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  TALMADGE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  state- 
ments in  relation  to  routine  morning 
business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Douglas  B.  Baily,  of  Alaska,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


AMBASSADORS 


The  bUl  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sim- 
dry  nominations  of  ambassadors. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND, 
INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RE- 
CONSTRUCTION AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT, INTER-AMERICAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT BANK,  AND  ASIAN  DE- 
VELOPMENT BANK 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Nathaniel  Samuels,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  U.S.  Alternate 
Governor  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  U.S. 
Alternate  Governor  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  and  U.S.  Alter- 
nate Governor  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sim- 
dry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
imjnediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 
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The  niotldn  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resulted  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative busiiless. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OP  THE  SENATE  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment oi  the  Senate  following  the 
completion  ol  business  today  until  noon, 
Wednesday.  September  3,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  on  Friday, 
August  29,  and  on  Tuesday,  September  2, 
to  receive  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  that  they  may  be 
appropriately  referred;  that  during  the 
same  period  »U  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  be  permitted  on  those  days  to 
file  their  reports  together  with  any  mi- 
nority, indivjidual,  and  supplemental 
views;  and  that  the  Vice  President,  the 
President  pro  tempore,  or  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  may  be  permitted 
to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and  Joint 
"resonrtlons.     I 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  |t  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FORI  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
SEPTEMBER  3,   1969 

Mr.  MANSHELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  Ln  accord- 
ance with  the  resolution  on  adjourn- 
ment which  v^  adopted  yesterday,  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtll  noon, 
September  3,  1969. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  ^t  is  so  ordered. 


JEll 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut  for 
yielding  to  me. 


PLANNED  FUTURE  HEARINGS  ON 
FOREIGN  COMMITMENTS 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Security  Agreements 
and  Commitments  Abroad  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  hold 
its  first  hearings,  in  executive  session, 
late  next  montik. 

At  that  time  the  subcommittee  will 
explore  the  details  of  UjS.  programs,  per- 
sonnel, and  facilities  in  certain  countries 
of  Southeast  Asia,  excepting  Vietnam. 

A  declassified  version  of  the  record  on 
each  country  ^ill  be  released;  and  It  Is 
expected  that  j  public  hearings  will  be 
conducted  later  in  order  to  present  the 
American  peonle  with  as  much  detail 
as  security  wlJJ  permit  with  respect  to 
the  vital  matter  of  Ua.  relationships 
and  commltmelits  wHh  the  coimtrles  in 
question. 

The  subcommittee  staff  returned  re- 
cently from  &  6-week  trip  to  Korea, 


Japan,    Okinawa,    Taiwan,    Thailand, 
Laos,  and  the  Philippines. 

Perhi^M  it  is  significant  to  note  that, 
when  the  staff  completed  a  trip  last 
May  to  five  Mediterranean  countries, 
we  said,  "In  almost  every  country  visited 
the  staff  found  military  facilities  whose 
original  mission  had  long  since  faded." 
A  brief  review  of  material  developed 
during  the  latest  trip  not  only  raises 
questions  of  excess  facilities,  but  also  the 
types  of  programs  and  Involvements 
undertaken  in  this  explosive  area. 

Using  material  developed  by  oiu*  sub- 
committee, the  full  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  been  able  to  explore  both 
the  Spanish  base  agreement  and  the 
United  States-Thailand  joint  contin- 
gency plan.  These  two  matters  now  being 
publicly  discussed  illustrate  in  but  a 
minor  way  the  scope  of  the  material  to 
be  covered  as  our  hearings  progress. 

Questions  of  commitments  and  secu- 
rity agreements  go  far  beyond  words  on 
paper.  They  Include  facilities  and  de- 
ployment of  U.S.  troops  and  equipment 
abroad;  financial  and  equipment  sup- 
port for  foreign  forces  and  foreign  gov- 
ernment operations;  bilateral  contin- 
gency planning  and  joint  exercises:  and 
storage  of  special  weapons  outside  the 
United  States. 

The  fact  that  questions  are  now  being 
raised  with  respect  to  such  matters 
should  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
subcommittee  objects  to  them;  rather, 
this  will  be  an  effort  to  gather  informa- 
tion so  as  to  be  able  to  discuss  the  basic 
questions  of  foreign  policy  direction  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  executive, 
through  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense,  formulates  and  oversees  such 
policies. 

Some  of  us  believe  that  for  too  long 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  respective 
committees  have  satisfied  ourselves  in 
this  area  by  limiting  inquiries  to  policy 
decisions,  rather  than  also  to  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  which  have  flowed 
from,  and  have  continued  to  grow,  as  a 
result  of,  those  decisions. 

It  is  hoped  that  as  a  result  of  these 
hearings  the  full  committee  will  have 
the  material  necessary  for  an  evaluation 
of  the  role  of  the  United  States. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  WELFARE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  presented  the  Congress 
and  the  country  with  a  sound  and  con- 
structive first  step  in  our  fight  to  Improve 
the  lives  of  all  our  citizens.  In  his  speech 
to  the  Nation  last  Friday  evening  and  his 
messages  to  Congress  this  week,  he  has 
outlined  the  changes  he  proposes  for  the 
welfare  and  manpower  programs  of  this 
country. 

I  welcome  the  President's  vow  to 
provide  assistance  to  aU  families  whose 
Incomes  fall  below  certain  levels;  to  train 
the  imskllled;  to  upgrade  and  expand 
day  care  services;  to  relieve  the  financial 
burdens  of  our  cities  and  States;  and,  in 
circumstances  where  emplosmient  is  not 
possible,  to  reform  and  improve  our  wel- 
fare system  and  remove  inequities  among 
States. 

There  are  elements  In  the  President's 


proposals  that  the  Congress  will  want  to 
examine  carefully.  Additional  proposals 
will  be  necessary  if  we  are  to  attack  se- 
riously many  of  the  problems  dlsciissed 
by  the  President. 

Nonetheless,  I  am  sure  that  those  of  us 
who  have  worked  over  the  years  for  these 
programs  will  do  our  best  to  see  that  they 
are  adopted.  Many  parts  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  are  forward  looking. 
Imaginative,  long  overdue,  and  a  genuine 
credit  to  the  President  himself— and  to 
his  administration. 

A  number  of  the  President's  sugges- 
tions deserve  our  wholehearted  support. 
Providing  a  Federal  program  of  family 
assistance  to  low  income  families  with 
children  Is  a  good  beginning.  Replacing 
the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren program  with  a  family  assistance 
program  aimed  at  keeping  families  intact 
by  helping  the  working  poor  has  been 
long  overdue  in  this  country. 

The  plan  to  permit  welfare  families 
with  dependent  children  to  keep  a  larger 
share  of  their  earnings  Is  important  and 
builds  on  the  social  security  amendments 
of  1967. 

The  requirement  that  there  be  basic 
minimal  Federal  standards  for  welfare 
recipients  across  the  country  has  long 
been  advocated  by  authorities  in  the 
field.  The  President  deserves  our  support 
on  this  issue. 

I  fully  support  the  President's  request 
that  the  administration  of  his  family 
assistance  proposal  be  delegated  to  the 
social  security  administration  at  HEW 
rather  than  be  chaimeled  through  State 
welfare  agencies. 

Similarly,  I  endorse  his  attempt  to  co- 
ordinate manpower  programs  at  the 
State  and  local  level  in  an  attempt  to 
rationalize  our  efforts.  Decentralizing  the 
administration  of  Federal  manpower 
training  efforts  is  a  worthy  attempt  to 
bring  the  Government  programs  closer 
to  the  people  they  serve. 

Revitalizing  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  by  focusing  its  efforts  on 
experimentation  and  demonstration  de- 
serves oiir  support. 

Many  of  these  ideas  are  not  new.  Pre- 
vious administrations  have  made  similar 
proposals. 

This  should  not  detract  from  the  Pres- 
ident's declarations,  however.  The  Amer- 
ican system  of  government  Is  evolution- 
ary. The  ideas  of  one  generation  or  ad- 
ministration often  become  the  achieve- 
ments of  another.  That  is  the  basis  for 
the  continuity  that  supports  our  democ- 
racy. 

What  is  important  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent's message  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  serious,  intelligent  and  open  debate  on 
the  issues  he  has  raised — a  debate  in 
which  the  Congress,  the  general  public 
and  even  the  President  himself  must  par- 
ticipate. 

The  President's  proposals  are  sound  In 
principle.  But  in  reality,  they  raise  some 
serious   questions. 

For    example,    the   President   placed 
great  emphasis  on  work  and  what  he 
called  "workfare." 
But  he  provided  no  jobs. 
That  is  the  major  weakness  In  his 
program. 
Our  first  priority  must  be  a  commit- 


ment to  full  employment — a  guaranteed 
job  for  every  person  who  is  wilimg  and 
able  to  work. 

Of  course  "workfare"  is  preferable  to 
welfare.  But  a  new  word  in  the  diction- 
ary is  no  substitute  for  a  new  Job  in  the 
labor  force — and  new  hope  for  the  man 
who  wants  a  job  but  cannot  find  one. 

Provision  is  made  for  150,000  job- 
training  slots  for  persons  on  welfare.  But 
where  is  the  Job  at  the  end  of  the  train- 
ing? 

If  our  experience  of  the  past  several 
years  has  taught  us  anything,  it  is  this: 
nothing  is  more  frustrating  or  humiliat- 
ing to  an  individual — or  more  corrosive 
of  a  nation's  spirit — than  when  that  in- 
dividual is  trained  for  idleness. 

As  for  the  family  assistance  system,  its 
basic  flaw  is  the  meager  amount  of  as- 
sistance. 

The  assured  income  of  $1,600  a  year 
comes  out  to  about  $33  a  month  per  per- 
son for  a  family  of  four.  And  those  fam- 
ilies who,  by  a  combination  of  earnings 
and  family  assistance  payments,  receive 
$3,200  still  will  live  in  poverty. 

This  is  inadequate.  If  families  who 
once  could  count  on  food  stamps  now 
must  use  this  small  allowance  to  buy  food 
as  well,  the  net  result  may  be  a  step  back- 
ward. 

Furthermore,  those  States  carrying  the 
greatest  burden  will  not  find  any  mean- 
ingful assistance  in  this  program. 

In  Connecticut,  a  family  of  four  re- 
ceives a  total  allotment  of  nearly  $3,800 
a  year — of  which  $1,900  already  comes 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  California, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  other  States. 

Another  problem  is  that  the  welfare 
profKJsals  do  not  assist  those  persons 
who  are  not  blind,  disabled,  aged,  or 
members  of  a  low-income  family  with 
children — but  who  still  need  help. 

Two  to  three  million  Americans  will 
be  completely  overlooked  in  this  pro- 
gram as  they  have  been  overlooked  in 
the  past.  A  married  couple,  50  years  old, 
with  no  children  at  home,  will  not  qual- 
ify for  any  aid  even  if  the  husband  is 
unable  to  work. 

The  trouble  with  the  basic  minimum 
Federal  standard  for  welfare  pajonents 
to  adults  who  are  blind,  aged,  or  disabled 
is  just  that — it  is  a  minimum  payment. 

An  adult  in  one  of  these  categories  will 
receive  $780  a  year — not  enough  for  the 
basic  necessities  of  life.  Though  many 
States  and  cities  will  provide  additional 
assistance,  their  support  has — and  prob- 
ably will  vary  radically.  Often  it  has 
amounted  to  very  little. 

The  President's  message  gave  the  im- 
pression that  welfare  was  the  funda- 
mental problem  facing  our  society.  It 
seemed  to  say  that  the  welfare  system 
had.  by  itself,  created  millions  of  persons 
who  were  sick,  uneducated,  imwnployed, 
and  poorly  housed. 

Is  this  really  the  case? 

Welfare  did  not  cause  poverty  in 
America.  Poverty  in  America  caused  wel- 
fare. 

Welfare  is  not  the  cause  of  our  fail- 
ures. Welfare  is  the  result  of  our  fail- 
ures— our  failures  in  education,  em- 
ployment, housing,  and  h^th. 


Our  task  is  to  begin  to  remedy  all  these 
failures — not  just  the  welfare  system. 
Otherwise,  we  shall  never  stem  the  tide 
of  wasted  lives. 

We  should  begin  by  amending  and  im- 
proving the  President's  welfare  propos- 
als. I  plan  to  introduce  in  the  Finance 
Committee  amendments  to  achieve  the 
following: 

Increased  Federal  welfare  support  for 
urban  areas. 

Expcmsion  of  Federal  assistance  to  in- 
clude needy  individuals  and  families 
without  children. 

Increased  benefits  for  the  aged,  the 
blind,  and  the  disabled. 

In  addition.  Congress  must  expand 
substantially  the  funding  of  Federal  pro- 
grams in  the  following  directly  related 
areas: 

Establish  Federal  support  for  public 
service  employment. 

Expand  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment programs,  including  enlarged  day 
care  and  child  and  maternal  health 
programs. 

Increase  Federal  aid  to  education. 

I  will  introduce  legislation  in  these 
areas  as  well. 

These  questions  are  obviously  difficult 
and  complex  and  require  close  study.  But 
it  is  imperative  that  study  not  be  used  to 
justify  further  delay.  The  days  of  rhet- 
oric must  be  over.  We  must  convert  rhet- 
oric to  substance. 

The  poor  and  disadvantaged  of  our 
country  will  no  longer  rest  easy  with 
simple  promises  or  good  intentions.  They 
demand  and  deserve  action. 

Our  response  must  be  prompt,  but  it 
must  be  responsible.  Therefore,  I  have 
asked  six  experts,  representing  a  cross- 
section  of  the  Nation,  to  serve  me  in  an 
advisory  capacity  as  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  con- 
siders this  entire  question. 

Included  are: 

Fidel  Faurl,  dean  of  the  school  of  social 
work  at  the  University  of  Michigan; 

Lisle  Carter,  visiting  professor  of  pub- 
lic administration,  Cornell  University, 
and  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW 
for  Individual  and  Family  Services; 

William  H.  Burson,  director  of  family 
and  children's  services;  State  of  Georgia; 

Mrs.  Sonoria  Johnson,  director.  Wash- 
ington Bureau,  National  Urban  League; 

Lloyd  E.  Rader,  director  of  welfare, 
State  of  Oklahoma;  and 

Bishop  Raymond  Gallagher,  Bishop  of 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  former  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Conference  of  Cath- 
olic Charities. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  the  new  programs 
we  will  need  if  we  are  to  attack  success- 
fully the  problems  raised  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

JOBS 

We  cannot  substantially  improve  the 
lot  of  the  unemployed  without  a  commit- 
ment to  full  employment. 

We  have  talked  about  this  since  1946. 

Now  it  is  time  to  go  ahead  and  do  it. 

We  have  any  number  of  proposals  and 
techniques,  involving  both  the  private 
and  public  sector,  that  can  be  fashioned 
into  a  policy  to  achieve  the  goal  of  full 
employment. 

Some  examples  are  raising  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  providing  adequate  sal- 


aries; enforcement  of  equal  employment 
practices  in  Federal  contracts;  and  tax 
incentives  for  industries  that  become  ac- 
tive in  Job  development. 

But  two  programs  must  be  comer- 
stones:  on-the-job  training  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  regardless  of  whether  it  Is 
in  the  slums  or  outside  the  slums;  and 
public  service  employment. 

I  will  propose  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance that  a  program  of  public  service 
employment  be  made  an  adjunct  to  the 
welfare  system. 

There  has  been  too  much  talk  about 
the  Government  being  the  employer  of 
last  or  first  resort.  What  we  have  lost 
sight  of  is  the  tremendous  need  for  more 
workers  in  the  public  sector. 

There  are  presently  over  500,000  Jobs 
that  could  be  filled  in  State  and  local 
governments  if  they  only  had  the  funds 
to  hire  the  necessary  workers.  These  are 
not  make-work  jobs.  These  are  needed 
services  we  all  expect. 

Those  on  welfare  and  those  presently 
unemployed  could  be  trained  for  exam- 
ple, to  fill  existing  jobs  as  police  aides, 
hospital  aides,  teacher  aides,  sanitation 
workers,  and  conservation  assistants. 
We  should  be  prepared  to  train  and  sup- 
port 500,000  additional  workers  at  the 
State  and  local  levels,  who  would  be  en- 
gaged in  making  our  cities  and  towns 
more  livable  and  enjoyable. 

COMPBEKENSIVE  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

The  President  wants  to  expand  our 
present  day-care  facilities  and  substan- 
tially upgrade  them.  The  extent  of  these 
plans  is  not  clear,  but  I  will  give  my 
strong  support  to  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  child  development  operated 
through  these  day-care  centers. 

For  too  long,  day-care  centers  have 
been  storage  bins  for  children  of  work- 
ing mothers.  If  these  women  are  to  be 
encouraged  to  work,  they  must  be  as- 
sured that  their  children  will  not  suffer 
as  a  result. 

Also,  we  continue  to  tolerate  an  un- 
necessarily high  Infant  mortality  rate. 
The  United  States  has  the  15th  highest 
rate  in  the  world,  with  almost  90,000  in- 
fants dying  each  year.  Other  children 
are  bom  malnourished  and  never  recover. 
They  grow  up  sick  and  hungry. 

There  is  no  conceivable  reason  why 
this  Nation  cannot  provide  full  and  com- 
plete health  care  to  every  mother  who 
Is  pregnsoit  and  to  every  child  until  the 
age  of  6. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  the  Mental  Health  of  Chil- 
dren has  reminded  us  of  the  critical  im- 
portance of  the  early  years  of  a  child's 
life.  I  will  introduce  legislation  imple- 
menting their  major  recommendations. 

In  i>articular,  day-care  programs  must 
provide  tMlequate  education,  nutritional, 
and  health  programs  in  addition  to  the 
simple   supervision   presently   provided. 

The  cost  of  such  a  program  will  not 
be  small.  The  President  provides  only 
$828  per  child  per  year  in  his  day-care 
proposal.  This  is  clearly  inadequate  when 
measured  against  a  general  estimate  of 
Edmost  $1,000  per  child  for  adequate  cus- 
todial care  alone.  A  truly  expanded  day- 
care program  may  cost  as  much  as  $1,500 
per  year  per  child. 

This  cost  is  well  worth  our  efforts.  We 
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need  to  sup|x>rt  our  aged  and  those  with 
severe  disal^ilities.  But  the  future  of  our 
country  Is  tied  to  the  health  and  edu- 
cation of  our  children.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  n*glect  or  deny  children  their 
basic  right  to  healthy  development  and 
growth. 

EXPANDED    SUPPORT    fOB    KOUCATION    AND 
HXAX.TH 

Jobs  and  a,  comprehensive  child  devel- 
opment program  operating  through  ex- 
panded dar-care  centers  will  not  be 
enough.  I  Yave  already  noted  that  the 
large  number  of  low-income  families  and 
unemployed!  people  represent  the  gen- 
ersd   failure!  of  our  institutions. 

We  must  i  begin  to  meet  the  commit- 
ments we  hiave  made  in  education  and 
health.  We  l^ave  often  made  grand  prom- 
renege  on  them  with  small 
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its  attempts  to  fight  poverty  on  one  hand 
and  then  take  school  lunches  and  edu- 
cational funds  away  from  needy  children 
with  the  other. 

I  referred,  of  course,  to  the  Depart- 
ment's heavy-handed  policy  of  the  past 
and  present  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
tiUe  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

This  has  been  a  policy  of  taking  Fed- 
eral assistance  away  from  schools  which 
in  reality  need  it  the  most.  School  lunches 
for  hungry  children  have  been  totally 
wiped  out  or  drastically  curtailed.  Edu- 
cational programs,  such  as  remedial 
reading  and  special  teaching,  designed 
especially  for  economically  deprived 
schoolchildren,  have  been  impaired.  In 
short,  in  many,  many  cases  those  whom 
the  law  was  supposed  to  help  were  the 
ones  hurt  the  worst. 

One  Georgia  school  superintendent 
wrote  me  recently: 

How  m  the  name  of  Heaven  the  federal 
government  thinks  It  can  upgrade  the  educa- 
tion of  deprived  children  by  denying  them 
funds,  completely  escapes  me. 


begin  determining  how  to 
of  education  to  State  and 
^vemments — while    keeping 
iication  a  local  matter. 

be  fairer  to  both  taxpayer 
|nd  result  in  more  money 
,  I  used  according  to  need.  It 
also  would  be  fairer  to  our  cities,  which 
desperately  rieed  their  tax  revenues. 

A  prograiri  of  revenue  sharing  is  vital 
to  the  successful  operation  of  our  cities 
and  States.  But  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  expanded  Federal  sup- 
port in  estallished  programs  is  equally 
important.  Ii  will  do  local  government 
little  good  foj  us  to  begin  a  revenue  shar- 
ing plan  on  tlje  one  hand,  while  removing 
Federal  prog  jam  support  with  the  other. 
In  summar^^,  the  President's  proposals 
have  great  significance. 

How  we  res  pond  to  them  may  well  de- 
termine the  o  )urse  our  Nation  takes  dur- 
ing the  1970'i . 

What  is  required  is  a  high  degree  of 
political  lead)  rship  from  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  at  a  time  when  it 
seems  much  ;asier  to  follow  old  habits 
than  develop  new  directions. 

But  if  we   lave  elected  followers  in- 
stead of  leaders,  we  are  in  much  deeper 
trouble  than  i  iny  of  us  had  imagined. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


The 


ORT  ER  OF  BUSINESS 

PRe4iDING  officer  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  ahair ) .  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge)  is  now  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 
Mr.  TALmAdge.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


HEWS  CUTCFF  of  SCHOOL  FUNDS 

Mr.  TALMadGE.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  year  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  an(  1  Welf ai-e  came  before  the 
Senate  Comm  ttee  on  Nutrition  to  talk 
about  what  tlie  department  was  doing 
to  help  the  poo  r. 

I  inquired  low  HEW  could  reconcile 


Another  wrote  : 

It  seems  to  me  a  very  poor  policy  to  cut 
off  funds  to  children  who  need  It  the  most. 
The  food  children  get  in  the  school  lunch 
program  Is  In  many  Instances  the  most  nutri- 
tious food  they  have.  In  some  cases,  it  may 
be  the  only  real  meal  they  get. 

These  are  but  two  examples.  I  have 
written  to  122  school  systems  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  damage  to  their 
school  lunch  programs  and  other  edu- 
cational efforts  because  of  the  loss  of 
Federal  assistance.  I  had  an  almost  60 
percent  response.  The  aforementioned 
examples  are  representative  of  what  I 
learned.  The  worst  damage  has  been 
inflicted  on  school  lunch  programs  and 
title  I  funds  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act — both  of  which 
are  primarily  designed  to  aid  children  of 
poor  families. 

Such  action  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  goes  far 
beyond  the  law.  It  was  not  the  intent  of 
title  VI  to  cut  off  funds  for  school  lunch 
programs.  In  fact,  it  was  specifically 
stated  by  even  the  most  ardent  support- 
ers of  the  bill  that  this  not  only  would 
not  but  should  not  happen. 

HEW.  through  its  so-called  school 
guidelines,  has  made  new  law.  and  at- 
tempted to  enforce  it  by  getting  a  finan- 
cial stranglehold  on  local  school  officials. 

Only  yesterday  in  New  Orleans,  the 
U.S.  fifth  circuit  of  appeals,  which  has 
not  been  known  for  its  conservatism  on 
this  issue,  accused  HEW  of  abusing  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  acting  so  arbitrarily 
in  cutting  off  school  fimds.  Such  a  repri- 
mand has  been  long  overdue. 

Here  is  what  the  court  said,  in  part: 

Schools  and  programs  are  not  condemned 
en  masse  or  in  gross,  with  the  good  and  the 
bad  condemned  together,  but  the  termina- 
tion power  reaches  only  those  programs 
which  would  utlUze  federal  money  for  un- 
constitutional ends. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  the  Washington  Post 
article  regarding  the  fifth  circuit  court  of 
appeals  ruling. 

The  presiding  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
ridiculous  inconsistency  to  have  virtually 
all  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment working  day  and  night  to  fight 
poverty,  and  then  have  HEW,  in  effect, 
contribute  to  the  problem  by  taking  food 
away  from  hungry  schoolchildren. 

It  Is  absurd  to  hear  the  administration 
talk  about  education  as  a  prime  weapon 
against  poverty,  and  then  have  HEW 
bring  education  programs  to  a  standstill 
where  they  are  most  critically  needed. 

This  is  what  I  asked  Secretary  Pinch 
to  explain,  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Nutrition. 

The  Secretary  replied  that  this  was 
indeed  "a  vexatious  dilemma." 

Secretary  Finch  and  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  have 
now  been  removed  from  the  horns  of  that 
dilemma  by  the  Federal  judiciary. 

On  August  1,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice filed  suit  against  the  State  of  Geor-  i 
gla,  the  State  board  of  education,  and 
the  State  superintendent  of  schools.  It  ' 
asked  the  Federal  court  to  order  desegre- 
gation "at  the  earliest  practicable  date." 
This  action  removed  the  school  con- 
troversy in  Georgia  from  HEW  to  the 
Federal  judiciary.  I  hope  that  the  courts 
will  restore  this  complex  problem  to  its 
proper  perspective,  and  that  we  will  be 
finished  with  forced  student  and  faculty 
assignments,  and  the  closing  of  schools 
and  the  busing  of  chUdren,  on  the 
basis  of  arbitrary  percentages  and  ratios 
dreamed  up  by  somebody  in  Washington. 
I  also  hope  that  no  more  Federal  as- 
sistance will  be  withheld  from  the  Geor- 
gia school  system  or  other  school  systems 
to  try  to  punitively  bring  about  social 
reform.  Heretofore,  schools  have  been 
besieged  by  Federal  bureaucrats  who 
were  mixed  up  themselves  on  just  what 
was  required  by  the  law,  and  what  action 
was  necessary  to  carry  it  out. 

School  administrators  never  knew  pre- 
cisely what  was  required  of  them.  They 
were  never  certain  where  they  stood. 
But  they  felt  the  impact — and  so  did 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  schoolchil- 
dren—when the  Government  moved  in 
to  cut  off  all  Federal  assistance — regard- 
less of  how  badly  it  was  needed  and  with- 
out regard  for  the  children,  black  and 
white,  that  the  funds  were  meant  to  help  i 
obtain  a  better  education. 

Someone  decided  that  a  certain  school 
system  was  not  running  things  right. 
That  school  system  was  then  starved  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  time  has  come  for  HEW  to  step 
back  out  of  the  way.  Now  is  the  time  for 
more  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  law.  as 
it  was  written  and  as  it  was  intended. 

Now  that  this  matter  is  in  the  breast 
of  the  court.  I  further  hope  that  HEW 
will  restore  Federal  assistance  to  the  37 
school  systems  in  Georgia  that  have  cut- 
off orders  against  them. 

A  new  school  term  is  about  to  start. 
These  funds  are  needed  by  the  schools. 
Thousands  of  deprived  children  need 
their  benefits,  in  terms  of  food  and  an 
adequate  education,  which  Is  their  birth- 
right. 

HEW  can  restore  these  fimds,  if  It  will. 
This  would  be  the  humanitarian  thing 
to  do.  It  would  be  the  sensible  thing  to 
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do.  HEW  ought  to  be  barred  from  mak- 
ing any  more  cutoffs.  And  for  those 
school  systems  already  cut  off,  funds 
ought  to  be  restored. 

In  this  way,  school  lunch  programs 
for  more  than  10,000  needy  children  can 
be  reinstated.  Title  I  educational  pro- 
grams can  be  put  back  in  operation. 

Education,  where  it  has  been  weakened 
by  an  ill-advised  policy  of  the  past,  can 
be  strengthened. 

I  urge  the  Secretary  to  carefully  con- 
sider the  needs  of  these  schoolchildren. 
I  hope  he  will  seize  this  opportunity  to 
remove  HEW  from  its  self-styled  dilem- 
ma and  strike  a  blow  for  education. 

EIxHisrr  1 
(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  13,   1969] 
CotJBT  Scores  HEW  in  Schooi,  Fund  CoTori' 

New  Orleans,  Aug.  12 — The  U.S.  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  said  today  the  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Department  abused 
the  Intent  of  Congress  in  cutting  off  federal 
funds  to  school  boards  not  complying  with 
desegregation  guidelines. 

The  court  ruled  HEW  was  wrong  In  cut- 
ting off  funds  under  three  federal  programs 
to  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  Taylor 
County,  Pla>,  without  first  determining  pre- 
cisely how  each  individual  program  stacked 
up  to  desegregation  guidelines. 

The  court  said  the  action  was  "clearly  dis- 
ruptive of  the  legislative  scheme." 

"Schools  and  programs  are  not  condemned 
en  masse  or  in  gross,  with  the  good  and  the 
bad  condemned  together,  but  the  termina- 
tion power  reaches  only  those  programs  which 
would  utIUze  federal  money  for  unconsti- 
tutional ends,"  the  court  said. 

Because  three  separate  and  distinct  pro- 
grams were  Involved  in  the  Florida  cutoff, 
the  circuit  court  said,  HBTW  must  make  in- 
dividual determinations  of  whether  the  funds 
are  being  used  to  further  the  cause  of  racial 
discrimination,  as  Congress  intended. 

HEW  cannot,  the  court  said,  simply  cut 
off  all  funds  to  a  school  district  because  one 
segment  of  It  may  be  in  noncompliance  with 
HEW  mandates. 

"Each  of  the  programs  has  a  different  ob- 
jective; each  requires  a  separate  plan  and  a 
separate  administrative  approval;  and  each 
has  an  individual  provision  for  appellate  re- 
view," said  the  ruUng, 

"tJnder  the  circumstances  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  say  on  the  basis  of  segregation  of 
faculty  and  students  that  all  programs  in  the 
schools  In  Taylor  County  are  constitutionally 
defective." 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  provides  a  policy  of 
separating  programs  in  the  fact  finding  proc- 
ess, the  court  said.  "Each  must  be  considered 
on  its  own  merits  to  determine  whether  or 
not  it  is  in  compliance  with  the  act.  In  this 
way  the  act  is  shielded  from  a  vindictive 
application,"  it  said. 

HEW  cut  off  $203,675  In  federal  funds  under 
three  programs  in  Taylor  County  after  one 
of  its  examiners  last  year  found  that  the 
school  board  was  in  violation  of  Title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  no  longer  entitled 
to  federal  funds. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  have  a  period  of  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, with  statements  limited  to  3 
minutes.       

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


REAR  ADM.  JOHN  HARLLEE,  U.S. 
NAVY,  RETIRED,  CHAIRMAN,  FED- 
ERAL MARITIME  COMMISSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  effec- 
tive September  1,  1969,  while  the  Senate 
is  In  recess.  Rear  Adm.  John  Harllee. 
U.S.  Navy,  retired,  will  be  leaving  Gov- 
ernment service.  His  resignation  as 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission marks  the  end  of  almost  40  years 
of  public  service  of  which  he.  his  family, 
and  all  of  us  can  be  justly  proud.  His 
career,  Mr.  President,  is  worthy  of  note 
and  commendation. 

Born  In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  son  of 
Mrs.  Ella  P.  Harllee  and  the  late  Brig. 
Gen.  William  C.  Harllee,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  retired,  John  Harllee  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in 
1934. 

On  December  7,  1941,  Admiral  Harllee 
participated  in  the  defense  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor, where  he  was  stationed.  During 
World  War  n,  he  commanded  Torpedo 
Motor  Boat  Squadron  12.  He  and  his 
command  were  awarded  the  Presidential 
Unit  Citation  for  outstanding  perform- 
ance in  combat  in  the  Southwest  Pacific 
during  1943  and  1944.  He  also  served  a 
year  as  chief  staff  officer  of  the  PT 
organization  in  the  Southwest  Pacific, 
which  included  10,000  officers  and  men, 
200  PT  boats,  11  supporting  ships,  and 
seven  bases.  During  World  War  n,  Ad- 
miral Harllee's  service  was  recognized 
with  the  award  of  the  Silver  Star  and 
the  Legion  of  Merit  with  Combat  V. 

Prom  1947  to  1948.  Admiral  Harllee 
served  in  the  Navy's  Congressional  Liai- 
son Unit.  Prom  1948  to  1949,  he  com- 
manded a  destroyer — ^the  U.S.S.  Dyess — 
which  won  the  annual  divisional  compe- 
tition, after  which  he  attended  the  senior 
course  of  the  Naval  War  College. 

During  the  Korean  conflict,  Admiral 
Harllee  was  executive  officer  of  the 
cruiser  Manchester,  during  which  tour 
of  duty  he  received  the  Commendation 
Ribbon  for  conduct  in  action.  He  has  also 
been  awarded  various  compaign  and 
service  medals,  including  10  battle  stars. 

Prom  1955  to  1958,  his  assignments  in- 
cluded the  command  of  Division  152, 
commander  of  the  surface  ships  on  the 
Formosa  imtrol,  chief  of  staff  of  Destroyer 
Flotilla  3,  and  commander  of  the  am- 
phibious attack  cargo  ship  U.S.S.  Rankin, 
which  won  more  awards  than  any  other 
ship  in  peacetime.  In  January  1959,  All 
Hands  magazine  ran  a  special  report 
on  the  U.S.S.  Rankin  and  its  Captain, 
John  Harllee,  entitled  "Is  There  a 
Formula  for  a  Smart  Ship?"  In  seeking  to 
find  why  one  ship  could  win  as  many 
awards  as  the  U.S.S.  Rankin,  one  notable 
conclusion  was  drawn — that  any  ship 
that  John  Harllee  commanded  would  be 
a  winner  of  awards. 

Por  Naval  Institute  Proceedings,  Ad- 
miral Harllee  has  written  such  feature 
articles  as  "Practical  Leadership  Aboard 
Ship,"  September  1959,  and  "Patrol 
Guerrilla  Motor  Boats,"  April  1964. 


Admiral  Harllee  voluntarily  retired 
from  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1959  and  worked 
in  private  industry  for  2  years  before 
becoming  a  consultant  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Transporta- 
tion. 

In  August  1961,  President  Kennedy 
appointed  John  Harllee  to  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission.  This  body  con- 
firmed that  appointment  without  dis- 
sent. He  was  named  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  August  26,  1963.  and  has 
served  ably  in  that  capacity  since  that 
date,  having  been  sworn  in  to  a  second 
term  by  President  Johnson  on  July  20, 
1965. 

Admiral  Harllee's  service  as  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  has 
been  heralded  by  many  Individuals  and 
groups  of  the  shipping  Industry.  He  has 
received  the  Golden  Quill  Award  from 
the  Rudder  Club  of  New  York,  the  Order 
of  Maritime  Merit  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Port  Authority,  the  Honorary  Port 
Pilot  Award  from  the  Port  of  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  and  "Man  of  the  Year" 
award  from  the  New  York  Foreign 
Freight  Forwarders  &  Brokers  Associa- 
tion. In  presenting  the  latter  award  to 
Admiral  Harllee,  the  president  of  the  as- 
sociation pointed  to  the  concern  and 
dedication  which  the  admiral  has  quietly 
but  effectively  made  a  part  of  his  service 
to  the  coimtry  and  to  those  whom  he  was 
authorized  to  regulate.  He  said: 

In  our  memory  he  is  the  first  Chairman 
to  sit  down  with  forwarders  at  their  home- 
ports  and  review  in  detail  the  operation*  of 
our  industry.  We  are  most  impressed  with 
this  willingness  to  exchange  views.  We  find 
it  Indeed  heartening  that  the  Chief  of  an 
Important  Federal  regulatory  agency  Is  will- 
ing to  seek  out  the  facts  of  our  economic 
lives  and  consider  our  views  as  to  solutions 
for  existing  problems.  Administrators  who 
are  well  Informed  and  appreciate  the  prob- 
lems of  thoee  they  regulate  offer  the  best 
guarantee  that  our  regulatory  statutes  will 
be  wisely  administered. 

When  recently  honored  by  the  Federal 
Bar  Association  with  a  commendation 
award  for  his  work  In  maritime  law. 
Admiral  Harllee  displayed  the  same  In- 
novation leadership  which  has  marked 
his  career  when  he  called  for  a  intern- 
ship program  by  the  transportation  reg- 
ulatory agencies  to  train  lawyers  to  cope 
with  "intermodal"  problems. 

All  those  who  have  known  Admiral 
Harllee  respect  him  for  the  integrity  and 
professional  capacity  which  he  has 
brought  to  public  service.  I  have  been 
privileged  to  know  him  as  a  personal 
friend  for  many  years,  and  I  know  that 
the  career  of  this  fine  gentleman  which 
I  have  briefly  outlined  can  speak  for 
itself. 

I  simply  want  to  render  my  own  salute 
to  Adm.  John  Harllee  as  he  leaves  the 
Government  service  and  wish  him  and 
his  family  the  success,  good  health,  and 
good  sailing  they  deserve  in  the  years  of 
private  life  Eihead. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  FRB8lt>INO  OFFICER.  Without 
objeetloii.  It  Is  m  ordored. 


THE 


CALBNDAR 


Mr.  MANSFtELD.  Mr.  President,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  coiisideratlon  of  unobjected- 
to  Items  on  the  calendar,  beginning  with 
Calendar  No.  335,  and  then  proceeding 
to  Calendar  I^o.  359,  and  the  following 
calendar  numbers  in  sequence. 

The  PREStDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  11285)  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  with .  amendments,  on  page  4, 
line  12,  after  t^e  word  "title.",  to  insert: 

Punda  appropHated  ptinu&nt  to  the  pre- 
eedln^-ecntence  for  the  flscal  years  ending 
J>«ine  8»,-  1970.  and  June  30,  1071,  but  not 
expended  becau«e  a  State  did  not  bare  au- 
thority under  State  law  to  expend  such  funds, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (4)  o(  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  remsUn  available  as  provided  In 
such  paragraph. 

On  page  5,  after  line  21.  insert: 
(4)  In  any  caSe  In  which  a  State  does  not 
have  authority  xinder  State  law  to  expend 
the  full  amount  of  Its  allotment  iinder  this 
subsection  In  tt>e  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  the  amount  of  such  allotment  which 
the  Secretary  determines  the  State  did  not 
have  such  authcrlty  to  expend  during  a  part 
of  that  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  to 
such  State  until  June  30,  1971,  subject  to 
reallotment  after  June  30,  1970,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  exoept  as  provided  by  the  fol- 
lowing sentence.  In  any  case  In  which  a  State 
does  not  have  authority  under  State  law  to 
expend  the  full  amount  of  Its  allotment  un- 
der this  subsectton,  including  any  amount 
available  piusuant  to  the  preceding  sentence, 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  the 
amount  of  such  allotment  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  the  State  did  not  have  such 
authority  to  expend  during  the  part  of  that 
fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  to  such 
State  until  Juna  30,  1972,  subject  to  reallot- 
ment after  June  30,  1971.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  o|  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

On  page  6.  line  18,  after  the  word 
"required"  insert  "(1)";  In  line  19,  after 
"(a)"  insert  "and  (11)  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 
<b)";  on  page  7,  line  1,  after  the  word 
"during"  strik^  out  "the"  and  Insert 
"any";  in  line j  2,  after  the  word  "the" 
strike  out  "original";  in  the  same  line 
after  the  word  "allotment"  strike  out 
"was"  and  insert  "is";  and  on  page  14, 
line  19,  after  the  word  "the"  Insert 
"new".  I 

Mr.  PROinV.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  I  urge  the  prompt  enactmefat  of  HJR. 
11235. 

As  you  know;  authorization  authority 
for  the  Adminiltration  on  Aging  created 
by  the  Older  Ainericans  Act  of  1965  ex- 
pired July  1.  Tlje  general  continuing  res- 
olution passed!  by  Congress  kept  the 
agency  operatiitg  temporarily.  Neverthe- 


less, I  suspect  that  millions  of  (rider 
Americans  and  some  agency  personnid 
are  troubled  brsr  the  uncertainty  which 
alwasrs  surrounds  congressional  delay  in 
extending  program  authorization. 

I  do  not  care  to  go  into  a  comprehen- 
sive case  history  concerning  application 
of  the  legislative  process  to  eztoislon  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  I  merely  want 
to  state  that  one  of  several  reasons  de- 
laying prompt  extensicm  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  was  my  insistence  that 
the  transfer  of  the  foster  grandparents 
program  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity to  the  Administration  on  Ag- 
ing should  Include  legislative  language 
which  would  preserve  both  the  service 
ooentation  of  the  program  and  the  job 
status  of  those  dedicated  older  Amer- 
icans already  in  the  program. 

H.R.  11235,  the  House-passed  exten- 
sion of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  trans- 
ferred the  foster  grandparent  program  to 
the  Administration  on  Aging.  In  doing 
so,  however,  for  all  practical  purposes,  it 
removed  from  the  executive  branch  all 
discretion  in  establishing  eligibility 
standards  for  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram. Under  the  House-passed  bill,  all 
participants  in  the  program  are  required 
to  be  low-income  persons. 

I  initially  proposed  an  amendment  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  some  degree  of  discretion 
by  adding  the  caveat  "to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible"  to  this  requirement. 

I  had  three  reasons  for  proposing  tills 
amendment : 

First,  I  believe  in  the  general  principle 
of  giving  the  executive  branch  some  dis- 
cretion in  program  administration.  As  a 
legislator,  I  have  never  been  convinced 
that  Congress  could  foresee  each  and 
every  contingency  which  might  occur 
during  the  actual  administration  of  a 
program. 

Second,  I  believe  that  the  success  of 
the  foster  grandparent  program  can  to  a 
great  extent  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  a  service-oriented  pro- 
gram. All  of  the  foster  grandparents  I 
have  met  are  favorably  Impressed  by  the 
program  because  of  the  rewards  inherent 
In  serving  others,  rather  than  merely 
because  of  amy  economic  benefit  which 
accrues  to  them. 

Third,  I  was  concerned  about  the  con- 
tinued participation  of  the  4,000  grand- 
parents presently  in  the  program.  Many 
of  those  now  in  the  program  began  serv- 
ice when  OEO  income  eligibility  require- 
ments were  less  restrictive.  For  example. 
OEO  regulations  issued  as  recently  as 
May  1968  excluded  farm  Income  in  com- 
puting individual  income  for  program 
eligibility.  Those  same  regulations  spe- 
cifically excluded  current  participants 
from  the  new  inocxne  standards  put  into 
effect  at  that  time. 

When  I  raised  the  point  that  under 
the  House-passed  bill  some  foster  grand- 
parents In  the  program  might  be  ex- 
cluded, a  number  of  lawyers  in  the 
General  Accoimtlng  OfBce  agreed  with 
me.  By  giving  the  Secretary  some  discre- 
tion in  determining  eligibility,  we  could 
have  prevented  such  undesirable  results 
as  excluding  from  the  program  individ- 
uals already  participating  in  it. 

While  the  majority  of  the  committee 
did  not  see  fit  to  support  my  original 


pnvosal  of  giving  the  Secretary  some 
discretion  in  establishing  eligibility  re- 
quirements, I  am  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee adopted  another  amendment  of 
mine  which  has  the  effect  of  not  chang- 
ing income  eligibility  requirements  for 
those  foster  grandpcu-ents  already  in  the 
program. 

The  committee  bill.  Hit.  11235,  makes 
the  requirement  that  aU  foster  grand- 
parents be  of  low  income  Explicable  only 
to  new  participants  in  the  program. 
While  this  does  not  completely  satisfy 
my  desire  to  have  the  service  aspect  of 
the  foster  grandparent  program  empha- 
sized over  the  inc(»ne  supplement  aspect, 
it  at  least  preserves  the  status  of  tiiose 
presently  successfully  participating  in 
the  program  because  of  their  desire  to  do 
for  others. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  foster  grandparent  program, 
I  take  particular  pride  in  pointing  out 
that  one  of  the  larger  foster  grandpar- 
ent programs  In  the  country  is  (^lerating 
in  my  own  State  of  Vermont. 

The  foster  grandparent  program  at  the 
Brandon  Training  School  in  Brandon. 
Vt.,  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  and  reward  for  the 
foster  grandparents,  and  also  for  the 
handicapped  children  who  benefit  from 
the  love,  care,  and  attention  given  to 
them  on  a  dally  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  memorandum  concerning  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Brandon,  Vt., 
foster  grandparents  program  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  immediately 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  bill  before  us  today, 
Mr.  President,  does  much  more  than 
transfer  the  foster  grandparent  program 
to  the  Administration  on  Aging.  It  ex- 
tends and  perfects  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965. 

In  all  candor,  I  think  that  all  of  us 
would  agree  that,  to  date,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  hsis  achieved  very  limited 
progress  toward  fully  meeting  the  needs 
of  our  older  citizens.  Nevertheless,  we 
should  take  heart  in  the  fact  that  some 
progress  has  been  made.  I  am  person- 
ally convinced  that  the  changes  in 
the  program  suggested  by  the  admin- 
istration's bill  will  enable  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  to  accelerate  and  ex- 
pand the  progress  which  has  been  made 
to  date. 

I  think  all  of  us  desire  to  see  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  developed  into  a 
more  forceful  focal  point  for  articulating 
the  pressing  needs  of  older  Americans, 
while  at  the  same  time  expanding  the 
services  It  makes  available  to  meet  the 
needs  of  older  Americans. 

President  Nixon's  appointment  of  John 
Martin  to  be  Commissioner  on  Aging  has, 
in  and  of  Itself,  Mr.  President,  gone  a 
long  way  toward  Insuring  that  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  will  develop  into 
a  ix>werful  voice  for  older  Americans. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  President 
after  Mr.  Martin's  confirmation  was  to 
name  him  as  a  special  assistant  to  the 
President  for  solving  the  problems  of 
older  Americans.  In  the  months  ahead, 
I  am  sure  that  we  in  Congress  will  begin 
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to  feel  the  impact  that  John  Martin  and 
the  Administration  on  Aging  wiU  most 
surely  make  in  developing  and  carrjring 
out  meaningful  programs  to  ease  the 
plight  of  older  Americans. 

Kthtmt  1 
A  Recokd  to  thk  Casorr  and  Pkaub  ow  Oldb 
Pebsons,  1966-69:  Trx  Fostxb  Orans- 
pasxnt  psogbam  at  bsakdon  tkaiinno 
School,  BaA»n>oN.  Vt.,  CAaoLYK  Whtt- 
LOCX,  Pkojkct  Dirbctob 
1.  Sixty  percent  of  our  Poster  Grandpar- 
ents are  over  70  years  old. 

3.  Of  40  Foster  Grandparents,  only  one 
had  to  be  replaced  during  the  past  year  and 
that  was  because  of  her  getting  married  and 
moving  away  from  Vermont. 

3.  There  hits  been  no  tardiness  In  3  years 
and  little  absenteeism.  Even  on  blizzard 
days  Foster  Grandparents  attendance  rec- 
ords could  match  and  probably  surpass  any 
other  school  or  business. 

4.  As  a  group,  the  Grandparents  seem  to 
improve  as  years  go  by,  physically,  emotion- 
ally, and  socially.  Twelve  of  the  original  16 
Grandparents  will  have  been  In  the  program 
for  3  years  in  October.  The  local  doctor  who 
gives  them  annual  physical  examinations  has 
commented  that  their  sustained  good  health 
is  remarkable.  Emotionally,  the  Grandpar- 
ents seem  to  project  more  self-confidence  In 
their  abUity  to  do  their  jobs  and  to  relate 
to  other  employees.  Socially,  we  continue  to 
see  warm  friendships  and  kindnesses  ex- 
changed between  Grandparents  of  varied 
backgrounds  and  ages.  The  common  denom- 
inator of  the  children  and  the  work  seems 
to  have  brought  about  the  appreciation  they 
have  for  each  other,  despite  ethnic  differ- 
ences. 

5.  One  third  of  our  group  have  never  had 
chUdren  of  their  own  before  becoming  Poster 
Grandparents.  They  have  shown  in  many 
areas  that  oldsters  are  not  so  "set  In  their 
ways"  that  they  cannot  learn  new  skills  or 
attitudes  when  the  need  for  such  learning 
really  matters  to  them.  One  example  of  this 
Is  the  way  in  which  six  Grandparents  are 
giving  meaningful  training  and  care  to  blind 
ChUdren.  Another  example,  Is  a  Grandmother 
who  had  never  been  off  of  a  farm  until  her 
late  50's  when  she  became  a  childless  widow 
and  had  to  go  to  the  city  to  find  work.  She 
had  never  known  electricity  or  used  a  tele- 
phone imtil  this  age.  With  less  than  $600  a 
year  income  before  this  program,  she  had 
not  had  a  home  of  her  own  for  more  than  10 
years,  living  with  various  families  that  needed 
her  housework  assistance.  After  a  year  with 
this  program,  she  now  says  that  she  Is  happier 
than  she  has  ever  been  In  her  72  years.  She 
takes  great  pride  In  the  way  she  is  able  to 
care  for  a  child  with  dlsttirbed  behavior. 
Likewise,  her  skill  In  feeding  a  difficult  baby 
gives  her  pleasure.  When  recently  briefiy  hos- 
pitalized, she  was  In  tears  as  to  whether  the 
baby  was  getting  as  much  to  eat  without  her 
care.  In  order  to  keep  well  and  continue 
coming  to  her  charges,  this  woman  Is  taking 
great  care  with  her  diabetic  diet  for  the  first 
time  m  years  and  has  lost  25  pounds  vrtth 
this  health  maintaining  desire.  Another  ex- 
ample of  "being  needed"  affecting  physical 
health  is  our  80-year  old  Grandmother  criti- 
cally ill  with  a  collapsed  lung  and  tumor. 
During  her  three  month  hospital  stay,  she 
was  positive  and  determined  that  she  would 
get  back  to  her  "baby."  Por  the  past  seven 
months  she  has  been  back  without  missing 
a  day  and  at  82  is  thrilled  to  now  hear  her 
charge  begin  to  talk.  One  cannot  help  but 
wonder  if  Nursing  Homes  would  be  less 
crowded  If  more  oldsters  had  opporttmltles  to 
really  feel  and  be  needed. 

6.  Not  one  of  our  Poster  Grandparents 
found  the  tragedy  of  retardation  too  much 
to  take  or  to  approach  with  hope. 

7.  The  calmly  happy  optimistic  attitudes 
of  Grandparents  have  had  healthy  effect  In 
Brandon.  The  unsung  heroes  In  an  InsUtu- 
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tlon  are  often  the  xmderpald.  bard  working 
dormitory' personnel.  Their  many  efforts  for 
the  ChUdren  above  and  beyond  what  their 
jobs  demand  are  seen  and  appreciated  by  the 
Grandparents  and  therefore  better  under- 
stood by  the  commxmlty  outside  the 
Institution. 

8.  Our  eldest  Grandfather  (age  89)  did  not 
miss  one  day's  work  In  18  months,  exoept 
for  a  two  week  cataract  operation  abaenoe. 
Our  eldest  Grandmother,  Daisy,  was  one  of 
our  first  IB  Grandparents  and  Is  credited 
with  giving  the  program  its  motto.  "Lets 
Wear  Out,  Not  Rust  Out."  We  almost  did  not 
hire  her  because  she  refused  to  put  her  birth 
date  on  our  application  form  (thinking  she 
woxild  never  be  hired  at  nearly  85  yeaia) .  At 
86,  she  returned  to  work  after  a  months  Ill- 
ness with  a  lovely  white  wig  and  now  she  is 
back  with  us  at  87,  after  a  two  month  ab- 
sence and  wearing  a  new  eye.  Daisy  surely 
shows  no  signs  of  "rust"  and  her  "wear"  la 
fortimately  kept  in  good  r^alr. 

To  many  persons  living  responsible,  hectic 
lives  the  thought  of  retiring  with  nothing 
to  do  Is  anticipated  as  one  step  from  heaven. 
The  reality  of  total  forced  retirement  Is  far 
from  being  even  pleasant  according  to  most 
Senior  Citizens  who  are  living  It.  Here  at 
Brandon,  we  are  convinced  that  doing  noth- 
ing and  being  resjwnslble  to  no  one  Is  not 
a  happy  state  of  being  for  any  age,  especially 
not  for  older  persons  with  skills  In  human 
relationships  acquired  through  60  to  90  years 
of  experience  in  dealing  with  other  people  of 
all  ages  and  types. 

Perhaps,  at  this  time  when  our  social  Ills 
and  education  goals  are  being  scrutinized  we 
should  take  our  older  persons  "off  the  shelf" 
and  let  them  take  a  vital  role  In  our  society. 
In  fields  of  technology,  an  experienced  per- 
son would  not  be  "shelved"  but  society  has 
no  role  and  little  use  for  the  himian  relations 
experience,  and  skills  of  our  older  generation. 
As  one-fourth  of  our  national  voting  popu- 
lation, persons  over  65  generally  feel  they 
no  longer  are  useful  becaxise  society  has 
told  them  they  should  not  be,  except  In  a 
few  Isolated  situations  such  as  the  Foster 
Grandparent  Program.  The  numbers  of  such 
"roleless"  persons  are  rapidly  Increasing  as 
retirement  age  comes  earlier  and  medical 
advancement  keeps  us  healthy  longer.  The 
performance  of  the  40  Poster  Grandparents 
at  Brandon  Training  School  and  of  4,000 
similarly  Involved  persons  In  other  parts  of 
the  United  States  has  clearly  demonstrated 
that  older  persons  do  have  much  to  offer 
society  and  should  never  be  "shelved". 

The  younger  generation  toward  which  our 
national  attention  and  funds  are  focused 
often  sings  out  that  ".  .  .  what  the  world 
needs  now  Is  love  .  .  ."  Perhaps  If  the  old- 
sters had  not  been  made  "roleless"  for  so 
many  generations,  the  youngsters  would  not 
be  singing  out  this  need  with  such  a  fervor 
today.  Teenage  volunteers  working  at  Bran- 
don have  appreciated  the  attitudes  and  work 
of  Foster  Grandparents  and  made  many  close 
friendships  with  them. 

Each  of  the  40  Brandon  Grandparents 
gives  Individual  attention,  care,  and  training 
to  two  retarded  children  for  four  hours  daily. 
Thus,  over  70  children  are  having  needs  of 
self-Identity  met.  as  are  the  Grandparents' 
needs  for  feeling  Important  and  useful.  Every 
Grandparent  works  out  a  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  his  particular  charges.  Among 
the  things  that  are  patiently  taught  are 
skUls  of  self-feeding,  going  up  and  down 
stairs,  learning  to  manipulate  buttons  and 
shoestrings,  getting  along  and  sharing  with 
others  In  work  and  play,  and  behavior  In 
public.  Por  those  children  who  have  the 
abUlty.  there  U  help  with  learning  to  read 
and  count,  with  crafts  and  games.  There  are 
special  events  too  such  as  field  trips,  visits 
to  stores  or  grandparents'  homes.  The  chil- 
dren are  taken  out-of-doors  dally  and  many 
participate  in  the  Grandparents  Rhythm 
Band  and  gardening  projects.  Speech  stimu- 


lation and  physical  therapy  are  also  chU- 
dren "s  benefits  from  the  program. 

As  the  individual  Qrandparwit-OrandchUd 
relationships  continue  In  most  cases  they 
seem  to  improve  In  effectiveness  for  both 
the  oldster  and  the  youngster.  As  the  child 
matures  or  his  ablUttes  Improve,  the  Grand- 
parent's gratification  with  his  work  likewise 
Increases. 

The  Institution's  attitude  toward  the 
Program  has  changed  considerably  since  Its 
beginning  in  1966  when  It  was  questionable 
to  all  concerned  whether  elderly  persons 
could  handle  emotionally  disturbed  or  se- 
verely handicapped  children.  Nowadays.  If  a 
child  Is  a  difficult  problem  or  has  multiple 
handicaps,  the  prescription  Is  often  to  give 
him  a  Poster  Grandparent.  The  patience, 
dedication,  and  perseverance  that  older  peo- 
ple have  is  often  what  children  need.  To 
hear  a  77-year  old  woman,  with  a  good  un- 
derstanding of  What  future  potential  her 
young  charge  has,  say  that  she  would  die 
happy  If  she  could  get  him  toilet- trained, 
exemplifies  the  thoughts  of  many  Poster 
Grandparents. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  represented 
a  landmark  piece  of  legislation  for  the 
senior  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

The  act  created  the  Administration  on 
Aging  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  serve  as  a  cen- 
tral focus  within  the  Government  in  all 
matters  of  concern  to  older  people.  The 
Bct  also  authorizes  three  progrjmis  to 
encourage  and  support  efforts  to  enrich 
the  lives  of  our  seniors.  Tltie  in  provides 
grants  for  community  planning,  services, 
and  training.  Titie  IV  supports  research 
and  development  projects.  TiUe  V  gives 
grants  and  contracts  for  training  efforts 
to  meet  the  widespread  needs  of  quali- 
fied personnel  in  the  field  of  aging. 

Activities  under  the  act  have  led  to  a 
number  of  exciting  developments  and 
accomplishments  for  the  aging.  Under 
titie  m,  for  example,  approximately 
1.100  projects  have  been  fimded  in  all 
States  and  territories  except  the  four 
which  do  not  have  approved  plans.  Under 
these  projects:  83.000  older  Americsuis 
were  served  through  home  maintenance, 
friendly  visiting  or  telephone  reassur- 
ances; 41.000  benefited  from  special 
transportation  services  for  the  frail,  and 
for  those  without  available  public  trans- 
portation; 47,000  received  personal  coun- 
seling services;  290,000  participated  in 
recreation  and  leisure- time  programs: 
and  thousands  of  other  older  Americans 
received  services  appropriate  to  their 
needs. 

In  all,  it  is  estimated  by  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  that  over  600,000  older 
persons  are  being  served  under  titie  m. 

Research  and  development  grants 
made  under  title  IV  of  the  act  have  dem- 
onstrated new  approaches  toward  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  Nation's  elderly,  and 
have  revealed  new  truths  to  help  them 
in  solving  theh:  problems  and  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  avsdlable 
to  them.  For  example:  the  nationwide 
study  conducted  by  the  University  of 
Denver  refutes  the  stereotype  of  the  older 
driver  as  a  high-insurance  risk  smd  as  a 
potentially  dangerous  licensee;  the  use 
of  television  has  been  successfully  dem- 
onstrated as  a  technique  for  informing 
the  elderly;  and  new  light  has  been 
thrown  on  changes  in  life  patterns 
caused  by  widowhood. 
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Training  prt>grams  authorized  by  the 
act  have  inad4  a  dent  in  the  shortage  of 
workers  trained  to  serve  in  programs  for 
older  Americans.  This  is  particularly 
important  beqause  fewer  than  10  to  20 
percent  of  tile  approximately  300.000 
professional  ttnd  technical  workers  in 
programs  serving  the  elderly  have  had 
no  formal  pre^ration  for  work  with  the 
elderly. 

At  the  prelent  time  in  the  United 
States,  out  of  a  popmlation  of  203  mil- 
lion, 20  million  persons  are  65  or  over. 
In  my  own  St^te  of  Massachusetts,  620,- 
000  citizens  aije  65  or  over,  constituting 
more  than  11  |3ercent  of  the  population. 
Median  income  of  older  persons  living 
alone  with  nonrelatives  is  about  $1,500: 
40  percent  ara  poor  or  near-poor,  and  5 
million  senior  ^itizens  actually  fall  below 
the  poverty  line. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  has  been  extremely  valuable 
and  successful] 

Twenty-thrde  projects  have  been 
funded,  of  which  20  are  still  active. 

Project  Moqeywlse  Senior  in  Boston 
has  tmmed  oldfer  persons  to  conduct  con- 
sumer-education  programs  for  other  el- 
derly persons  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Schools  In  $oston,  Holyoke,  Qulncy, 
Maiden.  Worc^ter.  Brookline,  and  Pitts- 
field  are  provi)dlng  limches  at  50  cents 
each  for  low-iicome  persons  over  60. 

Roxbury  ha^  a  home  aid  program, 
which  employs  recipients  of  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children  to  help  old- 
er citizens  in  their  homes  by  cleaning 
washing,  shopping,  and  other  household 
jobs.  j 

Kennedy  Health  Center 
ides  various  health  serv- 
lerly.  including  massive 
ims. 
pes  for  older  Americans" 
fester  recnuts.  trains,  and 
Dlunteers  in  a  variety  of 
lities. 
In  fiscal  y^ar  1969,  approximately 
50,000  older  persons  in  Massachusetts 
received  direct)  services  from  tiUe  HI 
projects.  Over  1500  served  as  volunteers, 
helping  other  |  elderly  persons  as  weli 
as  people  in  otljer  age  groups.  Over  5,000 
benefited  from!  the  transportation  serv- 
ices available.  Over  200  were  placed  in 
paid  employment:  8,500  seniors  confined 
to  their  homes  were  aided  by  friendly 
visits  and  telepi  lone  services. 

Mr.  Presiden  ;,  the  success  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  in  Massachusetts  is  a 
tribute  to  the  many  dedicated  workers 
in  the  field  of]  aging  in  our  Common- 
wealth whose  lability  and  commitment 
have  been  so  e^ntial. 

I  would  especially  like  to  congratulate 
Msgr.  Joseph  "f.  Alves,  chairman  of  the 
Massachusetts  |  Commission  on  Aging, 
and  John  T.  Sweeney,  the  commission's 
executive  secretary. 

In  his  Senate  testimony  on  the  pro- 
posed act  back  in  1965,  Monsignor  Alves 
said:  J 

Passage  of  thli  kind  of  legislation  at  the 
Federal  and  Statu  level  will  give  us  the  tools 
to  forge  a  kind  of  effective  partnership  be- 
tween local.  State  and  Federal  Oovernment 
that  could  make  for  a  genuine  alliance  for 
action  m  aging. 


The  John  Pj 
tn  Quincy  pro^ 
ices  to  the  el 
screening  pre 

The  "new 
project  in  Woi 
places  senior 
service  opportu 


While  there  remains  much  room  for 
much  progress  and  improvement,  I  be- 
lieve any  fair  observer  would  have  to 
agree  that  we  are  well  on  the  way  to- 
ward forging  the  "genuine  alUsmce  for 
{u;tlon  in  aging"  which  Monsignor  Alves 
called  for. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  we  are 
considering  today  would  have  three  ef- 
fects. First,  it  would  extend  and  moder- 
ately increase  authorizations  for  the  Old- 
er Americans  Act  of  .1965,  which  expired 
on  June  30  of  this  year.  Second,  it  would 
make  a  number  of  technical  amendments 
which  would  improve  administration  of 
the  act  Itself.  Third,  it  would  authorize 
two  programs  to  provide  service  oppor- 
tunities to  older  Americans.  The  new 
retired  senior  volunteer  program — 
RSVP — would  provide  retired  persons 
opportunities  for  service  within  their 
own  communities.  Volunteers  would  be 
compensated  for  transportation,  meals, 
and  other  out-of-pocket  expenses  inci- 
dental to  their  services.  The  program 
would  satisfy  the  desires  of  so  many 
senior  citizens  to  be  active  and  useful  and 
participating  in  the  mainstream  of 
society. 

The  foster  grandparent  program, 
which  for  several  years  has  been  operated 
by  the  Administration  on  Aging  with 
funds  delegated  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  would  be  formally 
transferred  to  the  Administration  on 
Aging.  Under  this  program  low-income 
persons,  aged  60  or  older,  are  compen- 
sated for  providing  companionship  £ind 
attention  to  foster  children  who  are  in 
need  of  this  affection.  The  program  pro- 
vides senior  citizens  with  needed  income 
to  supplement  their  inadequate  retire- 
ment finances.  It  gives  them  the  joy  of 
serving  where  needed.  It  utilizes  their 
experience  and  full  background.  It  as- 
sists younger  citizens  who  need  the  care. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aging  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  I 
have  worked  closely  on  the  problems  and 
the  needs  and  the  accomplishments  of 
the  elderly.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  senior  citi- 
zens across  the  Nation  and  in  my  home 
State  of  Massachusetts.  I  am  committed 
to  full  programs  for  the  aging. 

Their  organizations  are  strong.  Their 
aspirations  are  exciting.  Their  contribu- 
tions are  substantial.  And  their  needs  are 
reasonable. 

In  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world, 
with  a  gross  national  product  rtyaidly  ap- 
proaching $1  trillion,  it  is  outrageous  to 
think  that  we  cannot  afford  more  than 
$1.41  per  senior  citizen  per  year.  I  think 
that  we  can  do  more,  and  I  think  that  we 
must  do  more.  The  Older  Americans  Act 
gives  us  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  age  with  great  em- 
phasis on  youth  and  change  and  rebel- 
lion— in  an  age  when  memories  are  short 
and  society  less  personalized — it  is  small 
wonder  that  our  older  citizens  are  often 
ignored.  A  small  wonder,  but  a  large  dis- 
grace. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  assist  our 
seniors  to  continue  full  and  rewarding 
lives.  And  we  have  an  opportimlty  to 
benefit  from  their  experience  and  dedi- 
cation and  talent  and  wisdom. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  is  based  on 


this  twofold  pronise.  It  has  been  a 
strong  success  in  the  4  years  since  its 
enactment.  Expanded  programs  under 
this  act  can  do  even  more  in  the  future. 
I  urge  passage  of  this  legislation  of  the 
present  bill  to  extend  and  expand  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  legislation  before  the 
Senate  today  is  of  direct  importance  to 
the  20  million  Americans  now  65  years 
and  over,  as  well  as  all  those  now  near- 
ing  that  age. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Older 
Americans  Act  in  1965,  its  intention  was 
to  establish  a  Federal  agency  that  would 
concern  itself,  not  Just  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly,  but  also  with  their 
opportimities  to  live  productive  and  sat- 
isfying lives. 

The  Administration  on  Aging  has, 
during  its  first  31/2  years,  attempted  to 
fulfill  the  congressional  mandate,  but  of 
course  it  first  had  to  buUd  a  foundation 
from  which  to  work.  Naturally,  there 
had  to  be  experimentation.  Naturally, 
there  had  to  be  some  false  starts  and — 
in  some  cases — no  starts  at  all  because 
of  limited  funds  or  other  dlCQculties. 

But,  despite  difQculties  and  the  need 
for  more  adequate  funding,  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  has  pioneered;  it  has 
shown  what  can  be  done  and  it  has  pro- 
vided us  with  a  wealth  of  experience  and 
concrete  results  from  individual  pro- 
grams and  research  projects. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  must  be  extended  and  it  must 
be  improved.  The  bill  before  the  Senate 
today  would  do  both,  and  it  would  also 
add  an  important  program  to  enlist  the 
elderly  in  service  programs  as  volun- 
teers. This  innovative  addition,  together 
with  the  technical  changes  in  adminis- 
trative procedures,  make  this  worthwhile 
and  much-needed  legislation.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  and  as  a  Senator  from  a  State 
with  more  than  650.000  persons  of  age 
65  and  over,  I  am  proud  and  pleased  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  prepared  by  him  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yarborouoh.  The  Older  Americans 
Act  extension  under  consideration  by  the 
Senate  today  Is  a  renewal  of  an  Important 
and  successful  piece  of  legislation.  The  Older 
Americans  Act  has  proven  Its  worth  In 
stimulating  more  effective  use  of  existing  re- 
sources for  our  older  citizens  and  in  promot- 
ing new  programs  which  will  make  their 
lives  fuller  and  richer. 

An  example  of  this  tjrpe  of  new  program 
which  Is  being  authorized  by  this  legislation 
Is  the  National  Older  Americans  Volunteer 
Program.  This  program  will  provide  service 
opportunities  for  older  Americans  and  allow 
the  country  and  its  younger  citizens  to 
benefit  from  the  skills  and  experiences  of  cit- 
izens who  have  retired  from  Jobs  but  who  are 
ready  to  spend  their  time  helping  their  fel- 
low men. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Keknkdy)  for  his  leadership  In  this 
field  as  chairman  of  the  Aging  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
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Welfare.  It  is  through  his  dedicated  efforts 
and  those  of  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee that  this  legislation  Is  before 
us  today. 

The  Act  has  been  successful  In  the  paat — 
in  the  last  fiscal  year  eighty-three  thousand 
older  Americans  were  served  through  home 
maintenance,  friendly  visiting,  or  telephone 
reassurance  services;  seventeen  thousand 
older  Americans  received  the  benefit  of  nutri- 
tional meals,  home  delivered  to  the  home- 
bound,  and  In  friendly  community  settings 
for  the  healthy;  eleven  thousand  older  Amer- 
icans were  placed  in  paid,  part-time  Jobs; 
forty-seven  thousand  older  Americans  re- 
ceived personal  counseling  services;  and  two 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  older  Ameri- 
cans participated  In  recreation  and  leisure 
time  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  timendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  tn 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-340) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORit, 
as  follows: 

PtTHPOSES 

H.R.  11236  has  three  principal  purposes; 

1.  To  extend  the  grant  and  contract  pro- 
grams of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966 
beyond  their  June  30,  1969,  expiration  date, 
and  to  effect  a  modest  Increase  in  the  au- 
thorizations for  those  programs; 

2.  To  make  a  number  of  technical  amend- 
ments to  Improve  the  administration  of  the 
act;  and 

3.  To  authorize  a  "National  Older  Amer- 
icans Volunteer  Program"  to  provide  service 
opportunities  for  older  Americans. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966  (Public 
Law  89-73 — JvUy  14,  1965)  created  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  In  the  E>epartment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  serve  as 
a  central  focus  within  the  Government  In  all 
matters  of  concern  to  older  people.  The 
agency  was  given  the  responsibility  to — 

( 1 )  Serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion related  to  problems  of  the  aged  and 
aging; 

(2)  Assist  the  Secretary  m  all  matters  per- 
taining to  problems  of  the  aged  and  uglng; 

(3)  Administer  the  grants  provided  by  this 
act; 

(4)  Develop  plans,  conduct,  and  arrange 
for  research  and  demonstration  programs  in 
the  field  of  aging; 

(5)  Provide  technical  assistance  and  con- 
sultation to  States  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof  with  respect  to  programs  for  the 
aged  and  aging; 

(6)  Prepare,  publish,  and  disseminate  edu- 
cational materials  dealing  with  the  welfare 
of  older  persons; 

(7)  Gather  statistics  In  the  field  of  aging 
which  other  Federal  agencies  are  not  col- 
lecting; and 

(8)  Stimulate  more  effective  use  of  exist- 
ing resources  and  available  services  for  the 
aged  and  aging. 


At  the  same  time,  the  act  authorized  three 
programs  of  grants  and  contracts  to  encour- 
age and  support  efforts  designed  to  enrich 
the  lives  of  older  people : 

Title  III. — Grants  for  community  plan- 
ning, services,  and  training; 

Title  IV. — Grants  and  contracts  for  re- 
search and  development  projects;  and 

Title  V. — Grants  and  contracts  for  train- 
ing efforts  to  meet  the  widespread  need  for 
qvialifled  personnel  In  the  field  of  aging. 

Under  the  act  as  enacted  In  1965,  author- 
izations for  these  grant  and  contract  pro- 
grams were  scheduled  to  expire  on  June  30, 
1967.  Congress  enacted  the  "Older  Amer- 
icans Act  Amendments  of  1967"  (Public  Law 
90-42 — July  1,  1967),  to  extend  these  au- 
thorizations for  2  years,  through  June  30, 
1969. 

PROGRESS  UNDER  THE  ACT 

1.  Title  lit  activities. — The  Administration 
on  Aging  and  the  State  agencies  on  aging 
have  made  significant  progress  in  the  4  years 
of  the  act's  existence.  Only  three  States  and 
one  territory  do  not  have  title  III  programs 
In  operation.  There  have  been  approximately 
1,100  title  m  projects  funded.  It  Is  estimated 
by  the  Administration  on  Aging  that  over 
600,000  older  persons  are  being  served.  In 
fiscal  year  1968  alone,  AOA  reports: 

Six  thousand  older  Americans  were  served 
In  their  homes  by  hcmemaker  or  home 
health  aid  services; 

Eaghty-three  thousand  older  Americans 
were  served  through  home  maintenance, 
friendly  visiting,  or  telephone  reassurance 
services; 

Seventeen  thousand  older  Americans  re- 
ceived the  benefits  of  nutritional  meals,  home 
delivered  to  the  home-bound,  and  In  friend- 
ly  community   settings   for   the   healthy; 

Eleven  thousand  older  Americans  were 
placed  in  paid,  part-time  Jobs; 

Forty-one  thousand  older  Americans 
benefited  from  special  transjjortatlon  services 
for  the  frail,  and  fo"-  those  without  available 
public  transportatif.n; 

Forty-seven  thousand  older  Americans  re- 
ceived  jjersonal   counseling  services; 

Twenty-nine  thousand  older  Americans 
volunteered  their  time  and  talents  to  the 
community: 

Two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  old- 
er Americans  participated  In  recreation  and 
leisure  time  programs; 

Four  million  older  Americans  resided  in 
the  areas  covered  by  the  local  planning  pro- 
grams of  title  III. 

"1  he  persons  served  by  these  programs  rep- 
resent the  full  spectrum  of  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, ethnic,  and  racial  composition  of  the 
Nation. 

2.  Title  IV  activities.— The  title  IV  research 
and  development  grant  program  is  beginning 
to  show  results  as  the  first  of  its  multlyear 
projects  are  being  completed.  For  example: 

A  nationwide  study  by  the  University  of 
Denver  refutes  the  stereotype  of  the  old- 
er driver  as  a  high  insurance  risk  and  poten- 
tially dangerous  driver  licensee. 

The  use  of  television  for  outreach  and 
information  and  referral  services  has  been 
successfully  demonstrated  by  the  educational 
television  station  In  Hershey  (WTTF-TV) 
and  by  the  statewide  five-station  educa- 
tional television  network  In  Minnesota. 

A  study  of  changes  In  life  pattern  caused 
by  widowhood  Is  being  made  by  Roosevelt 
University  to  develop  new  content  for  coun- 
seling services. 

Approximately  $4  million  has  been  Invested 
In  the  29  projects  of  a  title  IV  nutrition 
program,  which  is  testing  nutrition  program 
techniques  in  an  effort  not  only  to  improve 
diet  but  also  to  enhance  self-sufficiency  and 
bring  elderly  participants  Into  social  contact 
with  others. 

3.  Title  V  activities. — The  title  V  training 
grants  program  has  established  15  long-term 
university  training  programs  at  the  masters 


degree  level  In  areas  where  no  previous  train- 
ing existed.  These  are  occupations  in  aging 
concerned  with — 

Planning,  evaluation,  administration,  and 
coordination  at  Federal,  State,  and  com- 
munity levels; 

Administration  and  management  of  re- 
tirement housing,  homes  for  the  aged,  and 
related  facilities; 

Management  of  multiservice  senior  cen- 
ters: and 

Specialized  service  needs  of  older  persons 
In  adult  education,  architecture,  home 
economics,  library  science,  and  recreation. 

The  above  programs  currently  have  over 
200  students  In  training. 

Moreover.  24  short-term  projects,  together 
with  training  components  of  title  in  proj- 
ects, have  trained  4,750  persons  already  em- 
ployed m  the  field  of  aging,  or  about  to 
enter  such  employment. 

In  recognition  of  the  Importance  of  trained 
personnel  to  the  success  of  programs  In 
aging,  this  conunlttee  Included  in  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1967  a  pro- 
vision authorizing  and  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  to  undertake  "a  study  and 
evaluation  of  the  Immediate  and  foreseeable 
need  for  trained  personnel"  In  aging,  "and 
of  the  availability  and  adequacy  of  the  edu- 
cational and  training  resources  for  persons 
preparing  to  work  in  such  programs." 

During  1968,  the  requested  report  was  sub- 
mitted by  Secretary  Cohen.  Its  conclusion  Is 
that  there  Is  "an  urgent  and  Increasing  need 
for  personnel"  to  serve  In  the  field  of  aging. 
In  addition,  it  states  that  "a  projection  of 
future  demand  •  •  •  would  place  require- 
ments for  trained  workers  in  1980  at  a  level 
two  and  three  times  above  that  of  1968." 
Twenty-three  recommendations  are  made  for 
relieving  present  shortages  and  preventing 
future  shortages  of  personnel  trained  to  serve 
In  aging  programs 

The  Increased  authorizations  in  H.R.  11235 
can  make  possible  a  stepping  up  of  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  activity  to  meet  the  train- 
ing challenge  if  Congress  takes  advantage  of 
the  opfwrtunlty  to  follow  through  with  ade- 
quate appropriations  for  this  purpose. 

4.  Foster  Grandparents. — Since  1965.  the 
Administration  on  Aging  has  operated  the 
Foster  Grandparent  program,  under  contract 
with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
with  funds  appropriated  to  that  agency.  This 
program  began  as  a  limited  demonstration 
program  In  August  1965  with  21  projects. 
It  now  has  68  projects  operating  in  40  States 
and  Puerto  Rico.  The  services  of  4.000  foster 
grandparents  are  being  utilized  to  help  8.000 
retarded,  disturbed,  or  emotionally  disadvan- 
taged children  every  day.  The  Administration 
on  Aging  estimates  that  about  16,000  chil- 
dren are  served  by  the  program  at  one  time 
or  another  during  the  course  of  a  year. 

These  are  Illustrations  of  the  ways  In 
which  the  Older  Americans  Act  has  provided 
services  and  oppKwtunltles  for  the  Nation's 
elderly  that  were  previously  unavailable  or 
nonexistent. 

HEARINGS 

On  June  19,  1969.  hearings  on  H.R.  11235 
and  similar  proposals  were  conducted  by  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Aging.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Among 
those  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  amend- 
ments were  Commissioner  John  B.  Martin  of 
the  Administration  on  Aging,  which  adminis- 
ters the  Older  Americans  Act;  representatives 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging,  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons — 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association,  the 
NaUonal  Council  of  Senior  Cltlz«ns,  amd  the 
National  Association  of  State  Units  on  Aging, 
and  participants  In  Project  Serve,  a  service 
project  for  the  elderly  on  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

While  there  were  minor  differences  as  to 
the  details  of  the  legislation,  all  who  testi- 
fied were  unanimous  in  endorsing  the  princi- 
pal provisions  and  objectives  of  H.R.  11235. 
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^OLVifm  swrnvKm 

Of  pertlctilal-  Interert  waa  the  tortbnony  an 

the  value  to  older  persona  of  rtmdertng  aerv- 

MB  needed  m  their  communities.  Mtb.  Janet 

^^**^^**    *"™''***    °'    Project    Serve. 

We  wlah  to  Record  our  gratlflcatloin  about 
the  recognition  given  to  the  value  and  Im- 
portance of  volunteer  service  by  the  RSVP 
provlalon.  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Pro- 
gr^  of  HJl.  11235  paaeed  last  Monday 

ThU  national  older  Americana  volunteer 
program  1b  a  forward-looking  concept  of  care 
and  oonoem  foe  the  elderly  streeslng  the  poel- 
ttve  potential  of  the  older  person  and^- 
plwalzlng  hla  dignity  and  self-eeteem 

Such  a  program  enables  him  to  be  the  giver 
P»ther  than  the  receiver  of  servloes.  Such  a 
program  gives  ftlm  the  statua  and  the  recog- 
nition that  la  «o  often  lacking  m  the  lat«- 
years  and  sucl^  a  program  creates  a  new 
image  of  the  agftog  in  the  community 

tK^  ,!P**!°**  *"  3^«  •  •  •  has  shown 
that  older  peratnu  oan  oontolbute  In  many 
algnlflcant  way*  if  encouraged  and  U  given 
the  opportunity.  * 

Mr^Pred  Ru*blld.  an  elderly  person  who 
parttdpatee  in  tihat  program,  testified  as  fol- 
lows as  to  what,  such  service  means  to  those 
who  serve: 

.  IT*  *^*^PPr  to  be  able  to  do  something 

f«»«.»£5  Ti^"™"***  ^  ^^^^  ^P-  "^e  l^a^e  never 
regrett^lt.  W^  have  found  happiness  and 
fulffllAeiit  m  giving  to  those  who  can  \Ce 
our  efforts  to  beft  advantage.  We  •  •  •  would 
not  give  this  up  for  anything  in  the  world. 
Neither  would  amy  one  of  the  other  volun- 
teers that  I  hav>  known  who  go  there  Thev 
are  eager  to  oon>e.  They  meet  through  hall- 
storm  or  ralnajorm.  Nothing  keeps  them 
away  •  •  •  whenever  In  a  meeting  It  U 
brought  up  that  •••  the  project  may  stop.  It 
is  amajdng  the  way  those  faces  drop  and 
blanch  •  •  •  Our  week  la  not  empty.  We  don t 
vegetate.  We  ilv^.  We  Uve  for  a  purpow  to 
serve  •   •   •••  f>"i~«w,  i« 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings  and  the  de- 
liberations of  tl^e  conmilttee  and  Its  Sn*. 
clal  Subcommittee  on  Aging.  HJi.  11335  m 
U  passed  the  House  has  been  amended  m 
two  respects. 

Ai«E»fDMENT8 

^'  :!^J?*'^^  '^  <'"°i'"'^ts  for  planning, 
coordination,  o^  evaluation  and  admin- 
istration of  St9te  plana 

■,^^?^  *  °'  *T  ""^  '^°^'^  «^eJid  section 
304  of  the  act  to  provide  for  a  Federal  aUot- 
ment  of  at  least  $75,000  to  each  State  for 
fiscal  years  1970.  1971.  and  1972  for  planning 
coordination,  and  evaluation  and  admlnl^' 
tration  of  State  ilans.  The  committee  feels 

-^ti,.^"*"^  "^^^^^y  '"  ^'^y  important  to 
effective  prograzis  for  older  Americans. 
Therefore,  the  bl^  puts  added  Incentive  on 
States  to  move  ahtad  on  planning,  coordina- 
tion, and  evaluation  and  administration  of 
State  plans  by  riBallottlng  funds  which  a 
State  cannot  use  tor  this  purpose  in  a  given 

^^Ji^*t^  ^'^  l'*^^  **»•»»  available  to 
States  which  can  -use  the  funds. 

^J^^^^^^'^^^^f^  Jt^ognizes.  however,  that 
the  strict  reallotnient  provision  would  work 
an  undue  hardshlb  on  States  which  do  not 
have  the  legal  aithority  to  utUize  aU  of 
their  allotments  ^r  these  purposes  at  the 
present  time. 

Robert  B.  Robiiison.  president.  National 
Association  of  Stade  Units  on  Aging,  testified 
at   the  June   19.   ^969.   hearing: 

One  matter  that  does  concern  me  is  the 
reallocation  of  noiexpended  administration 
funds.  .  .  .  This!  is  the  requirement  that 
I  use  all  of  the  8^5,000  proposed  for  State 
planning,  coordination,  evaluation  and  ad- 
ministration, or  haive  the  unused  funds  por- 
tion reaUocated  t4.  other  States  for  thwe 
same  purposes. 

I  would  prefer  that  the  States  be  given 
the  opportunity  tA  shift  any  unused  por- 
tion to  title  ni  pr<iject  support  for  a  period 


of  3  years,  so  that  the  SUtes  whose  legis- 
latures have  already  adjourned  and  those 
which  meet  on  a  blennlum  basis,  can  have 
time  to  adjust  to  this  new  provision 

To  protect  SUtes  which  lack  legal  author- 
ity to  use  these  funds  and  whose  leglaUtiu-es 
may  have  adjourned  or  meet  on  a  biennial 
basis  and  therefore  must  delay  getting  such 
authority,  the  committee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  whenever  a  State  dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1970  or  of  the 
fiscal  year  1971.  lacks  authority  under  State 
law  to  use  all  of  its  allotment  for  planning 
coordination,  evaluation,  and  administra- 
tion, that  portion  of  its  allotment  which 
It  is  unable  to  use  for  lack  of  authority  under 
State  law  during  a  portion  of  1970,  1971.  or 
both  shall  be  temporarily  carried  over  (and 
not  be  subject  to  reallotment). 

States  would  fall  into  four  classifications, 
according  to  their  authority  under  State 
l*w  to  expend  the  full  amount  of  their  allot- 
ments. The  precise  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment on  the  four  classes  of  States  would 
be  as  follows: 

"Class  A"  States,  those  having  authority 
under  State  law  to  expend  the  fuU  amounts 
of  their  allotments  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  proposed  act:  The  amendment  would 
not  apply  to  these  States.  Under  another 
provision  of  the  proposed  act,  allotments  to 
these  States  would  be  subject  to  reallotment 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  act  and  at  all 
times  thereafter.  The  portion  of  an  appro- 
priation which  is  subject  to  aUotment  to 
these  States  will,  if  not  expended  by  them 
or  reallotted  to  other  States  and  spent  by 
them  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  appropriated,  expire  and  revert  to  the 
Treasury  at  that  time. 

"Class  B"  States,  those  lacking  authority 
under  State  law  to  expend  the  full  amount 
of  their  allotments  on  the  effective  date  of 
the   proposed   act.   but  acquiring   that   au- 
thority at  some  time  during  the  current  fis- 
cal year   (which  ends  June  30.   1970) :    The 
amount  of  the  allotment  to  a  State  In  this 
class    which    the    Secretary    determines    the 
State  did  not  have  authority  under  State 
law  to  expend  during  a  part  of  the  current 
fiscal    year   would   remain    available   to   the 
State  until  June  30.  1971.  However,  any  part 
of  the  allotment  to  that  State  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  which  is  not  expended  prior 
to  July  1.  1970.  would  be  subject  to  reallot- 
ment on  and  after  that  date.  Allotments  to 
these  States  for  the  fiscal   years   beginning 
on  and  after  July  1.  1970.  would  be  subject 
to  reallotment  on  and  after  that  date.  Just 
as  If  these  States  had  never  lacked  authority 
under  State  law  to  expend  their  fuU  aUot- 
ments. 

The  portion  of  an  appropriation  which  is 
subject  to  allotment  to  these  States  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  which  U  determined 
by  the  Secretary  not  to  be  expendable  by 
them  wlU  not  expire  and  revert  to  the  Treas- 
ury if  not  spent  by  them  on  or  before  June 
30.  1970.  but  wlU  remain  available  until 
June  30.  1971.  However,  if  not  expended  by 
these  States  or  by  the  States  to  which  re- 
allotted  during  fiscal  year  1971,  these  ap- 
proprlations  wlU  expire  at  the  end  of  that 
fiscal  year. 

"Class  C"  States,  those  lacking  authority 
under  state  law  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
proposed  act  and  at  all  times  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  to  expend  the  full  amount 
of  their  allotments,  but  which  acquire  that 
f^i,  °^y  ^*  ^°™*  *'°^«  during  the  fiscal  year 
1971 :  The  amount  of  the  allotment  to  such 
L  .  i.7^**^^  ^^^  Secretary  determines  the 
state  did  not  have  authority  under  State  law 
to  expend  during  fiscal  year  1970  and  a  por- 
tlon  of  fiscal  year  1971  would  remain  avaU- 
able  to  the  State  until  June  30.  1972  How- 
ever any  part  of  the  allotments  to  that  State 
for  the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  which  la 
not  expended  prior  to  July  1,  1971.  would  be 
subject  to  reallotment  on  and  after  that  date 
Allotments  to  these  States  for  fiscal  years 
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t»«lnntag  on  and  after  that  date  would  be 

subject   to   reallotment   on   and   after   that 

t^^J^    «  If  the«i  States  had  never  lacbKl 

f.Vn^r/  ""***'  ^^^  ^»^  to  «P«n<i  their 
full  allotments.  «'«'« 

..^*»^'^°'*  °'  *°  appropriation  which  la 
subject  to  allotment  to  these  States  during 
a»cal  years  1970  and  1971  which  is  ditor? 
^,^*^  JJ^*  Secretary  not  to  be  expend- 
thl!.^  **',''"  "^"^  ""^  "P*'*  »t  t»»e  end  of 
,m«?  T^^'J'*"-  ^"*  ^»  "main  available 
^^1*"^^°-  ^^'"-  Ho^e'er,  if  not  expended 
expire  *  appropriations  wlU  then 

,,^*^cP  ®'***'-  t^*<*e  lacking  authority 
u^erstate  law  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
^^Pwed  act  and  at  all  times  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  flfccal  year  197 1  to 
«P««1  the  full  amount  of  thll/^oSnts 
The    amount    of    the    allotments    to    th^e 

^SSdrJ^n*?.^"*"  ^^**^  determS^es  Z 
States  did  not  have  authority  under  State  law 
to  expend  during  those  fiicai   yeara^J^^Sd 

thSe^tl^^V'^^.KP*^  °'  ^^^  allotments  t^ 
lO^Tw^^wK^^V**"  ^'^  yean  1970  and 
1  197T^.^,h'15**  ?°*  '^^'^  P^<^  *o  July 
):r^l}:  ^^^  ^  ^^1^]^  to  reallotment  on 
and  after  that  date.  AUotment  to  thebe  Stated 

^'te^d'^r  'T^"«  '^  and'Xft^ 
i^^Td^.'"^'^'^  *"  reallotment  on  and 

subteLt^*^w°'  *°  appropriation  which  is 
S^ir^Jl  ,^*°*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  during 
^tl^'^iTn  Secretary  not  to  be  expendable 

Sell  ^a^  buf  ^^''^  "  *^«  ^"^^^  t^esl 
jSSe  30^079  t^"  "°"^°  available  until 
tC  da^  th  ^°''*^er-  ^  not  expended  by 
exju^  appropriations    will    then 

no!^„?"fP°**.'*  **""  amendment,  it  is  im- 
portant to  undentand  that  maklnit  funds 
ntn*"*^'!.'*'"'  *  State  after  toTila/^^ 
during  Which  they  were  allotted  to^  SU^ 

S^  3ol^b.''o?^  paragraph  (3)  of  sec: 
Hon  d04(b)   of  the  act,  would  not  give  the 

would  be   -subject  to  reallotment"  after  the 

co^  ^^^  .,^  *'^"  amendmenrS 
^K^  t  *?*"  ^  reallotted  In  the  same  i^v  in 
which  funds  allotted  by  pa«igraX  (3?  h^ 

"SL^'"^  ^  '""^  amL^d^ir^fan^l^'r^ 
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2.  Requirement  that  Foster  Grandparents  be 
older  persons  of  Una  income 
In  requiring  in  section  6ia(a)  (l)  (a1  that 
P^i^lP^ntsbe  "Of  low  Incoine.'-  tke  cS! 
mlttee  expects  that  the  Secretar^  wui  fol^w 
on tTJn*"^  KuWeUnes  as  develop  ^nd  ap^ 
nJ^i.  ^''~^'*^  '^**«  t'^e  Office  Of  EcS- 
sand  foster  grandparents  slote  available  the 
committee  feels  that  very  stroM  prtorttv 
must  be  given  to  those  olZr  Ame^cs^^h^ 

it  Jff*J  "-^^  f*^^^  llne-^ver  5^m^ 
at  present.  As  the  Foster  GrandparenVp.^ 
gram  Is  transferred  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 

HeTh  ^S^nV^'y  ^  **^«  Departm^r^ 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  comml" 
t^^oppoees  weakening  of  11*  poverty  orienta- 

The  committee  also  reoognizee  that  some 
degree  Of  flexlbUity  m  thVScretary  <^^"p 
toachieve  most  effectively  the  i^  of  the 
Poster  Grandparent  program.  For  this  rea- 
son, a  "grandfather  clause"  has  been  added 
quaJlfying  the  requirement  of  section  612 (a) 

ILll  .  ^  *.^w*  ^^  '■^'^  t*^***  "new  part  cl- 
pants  must  be  "of  low  Income.".  The  com- 
mittee s  intent  is  to  make  explicit  the  policy 

fn  i.,'^'^  ''^°  *^''**'*y  *re  partlclpaung 
in  the  foster  grandparent  program  at  the 
present   time    and    whose   Inc^Mi^may   bl 

n^f  K^  ^^'"'  *^®  **'^'=t  poverty  Une  will 
not  by  virtue  of  section  ei2(a)(l)(A)  be 
barred  from  further  participation 

As  a  result  of  the  new  Retired  Senior  Vol- 
unteer  Program  proposed  to  be  established 
by  part  A  of  the  proposed  title  VI,  persons 
whose  Incomes  faU  above  the  poverty  Une 


wUl  have  an  alternative  to  participating  In 
foster  grandparent  and  other  activity.  But  In 
borderline  cases,  for  example  where  a  person 
in  a  foster  grandparent  program  has  a  small 
rise  In  income  which  carries  him  sUghtly 
above  the  poverty  line,  the  Secretary  will 
have  the  discretion  to  retain  him  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  also  can  exercise  fiexlbU- 
Ity  In  other  exceptional  circumstances. 
Otherwise  the  committee  Intends  that  the 
Secretary  be  firmly  guided  by  the  poverty 
guidelines  promulgated  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

StrMMAKT  OF  PUNdPAL  PKOVIBIONB  OP  THK  BILI. 

As  stated  earlier  in  the  report,  there  are 
three  principal  purposes  of  the  bill.  Its  pro- 
visions are  summarized  below  under  these 
purposes. 

First  purpose. — ^To  extend  the  grant  and 
contract  programs  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1966  beyond  their  June  30.  1969.  ex- 
piration date,  and  to  effect  a  modest  Increase 
In  the  authorizations  for  these  programs. 

Title  in  (grants  for  community  planning, 
services,  and  training)  authorizations  would 
be  Increased  from  116  million  for  fiscal  year 

1969  to  »20  miUlon  for  1970.  $25  mUllon  for 
1971.  and  $30  million  for  1972  (plus  $5  mU- 
lion  in  each  of  those  years  for  State  plan 
administration  and  $5  million  in  1970  and 
•10  nUUlon  in  1971  and  1972  for  "statewide, 
regional,  metropolitan  area  or  other  areawlde 
model  projects.") 

Authorization  for  title  IV  (research  and  de- 
velopment projects)  and  title  V  (traimng 
projects)  would  be  Increased  from  (10  mUUon 
for  fiscal  year  1969  to  (12  million  for  1970.  (16 
mlUion  for  1971.  and  (20  mlUlon  for  1972. 

Second  purpose. — To  make  a  number  of 
technical  amendments  to  Improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act. 

Would  repeal  prohibition  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  title  in  projects  beyond  3  years,  and 
would  permit  Federal  support  for  certain 
selected  projects  for  unlimited  number  of 
years  at  50  percent  for  fourth  and  subsequent 
years. 

Would  insert  a  new  State  plan  requirement 
that  the  State  plan  "provide  for  statewide 
planning,  coordination,  and  evaluation  of 
programs  and  activities  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act.  In  accordance  with  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary  after  consulta- 
tion with  representatives  of  State  agencies. 

Would  authorize  appropriations  for  State 
plan  administration  separate  from  the  au- 
thorization for  title  m  project  support  (at 
present,  both  purposes  are  achieved  from  the 
same  authorization  and  appropriation);  (5 
mlUlon  would  be  authorized  for  fiscal  year 

1970  and  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 
These  funds  would  be  allotted  to  States  and 
territories  on  the  basis  of  a  formula,  with  a 
miniiniitn  of  (76,000  to  each  State.  The  Sec- 
retary would  be  authorized  to  reaUot  any 
such  allotment  to  a  State  which  he  deter- 
mines vrill  not  be  required  for  this  purpose 
in  that  State.  However,  he  wotild  not  be  per- 
mitted to  reallot  before  July  1, 1971.  any  por- 
tion of  an  aUotment  for  fiscal  years  1970  or 

1971  which  the  State  lacked  legal  authority 
to  vise  for  this  purp>06e  during  any  part  of  the 
year  for  which  it  was  aUotted. 

Would  Insert  a  new  requirement  that  the 
State  plan  "provide  satisfactory  assiirance 
that  there  wlU  be  expended  for  carrying  out 
the  plan  for  each  fiscal  year,  from  State 
fxinds  other  than  Federal  funds,  not  less 
than  the  amount  expended  for  fiscal  year 
1969. 

Minimum  allotment  to  each  State  for  State 
plan  administration  would  be  Increased  from 
$25,000  to  (75.000. 

Percentage  of  costs  of  State  plan  admin- 
istration that  can  be  paid  from  Federal  funds 
be  Increased  from  50  to  75  percent. 

Would  authorize  the  Secretary  (under  a 
separate  title  m  authorization)  to  pay  up 
to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  development 
and  operation  of  statewide,  regional,  metro- 
I>oUtan  area,  or  other  areawlde  model  proj- 


ects for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  title 
m.  Not  more  than  10  i>eroent  of  title  m 
funds  could  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 

A  portion  of  State's  title  m  allotment 
could  be  reallotted  to  other  States  If  the 
Secretary  determined  that  State  wUl  not 
need  It  for  carrying  out  the  State  plan.  (Re- 
places the  requirement  that  the  State  to 
which  such  funds  are  allotted  notify  the  Sec- 
retary that  they  are  not  needed.) 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorised  to  make 
contracts  with  (but  not  grants  to)  any 
agency,  organization  or  institution  (even 
thou^  it  Is  not  a  nonprofit  organization) 
for  research  and  development  and  training 
projects.  As  at  present,  grants  could  only  be 
made  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies. 
organizations,  or  institutions. 

Third  purpose. — To  authorize  a  "National 
Older  Americans  Volunteer  Program."  pro- 
viding service  opportunities  for  older 
Americans. 

Would  authorize  a  "Retired  Senior  Volun- 
teer Program  (RSVP)  "  to  recruit  Individuals 
aged  60  or  over  to  provide  services  needed 
in  their  own  communities,  without  compen- 
sation other  than  for  transportation,  meals, 
and  other  out-of-pocket  expenses  Incident 
to  their  services.  Authorizations  for  this  pro- 
gram would  be  (5  mlUlon  for  1970,  (10  mil- 
lion for  1971,  and  (15  mllUon  for  1972. 

Would  also  authorize  as  the  other  com- 
ponent of  the  "National  Older  Americans 
Volunteer  Program"  a  foster  grandparent 
program.  While  the  Administration  on  Aging 
is  presently  administering  a  foster  grand- 
parent program  with  funds  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  this  provision  would, 
for  the  first  time  provide  8p>eclfic  authoriza- 
tion for  the  program  as  an  ongoing  program 
and  give  direct  authorization  to  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  to  administer  it  with  Its 
own  funds,  thus  effecting  a  complete  transfer 
of  the  program  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Although  the  program  would 
be  removed  from  OEO,  there  would  be  a 
requirement  that  new  participants  be  "older 
persons  of  low  Income  who  are  no  longer 
in  the  regular  work  force." 

Authorizations  for  the  foster  grandparent 
program  would  be  (16  mUllon  for  1970,  (30 
mlUlon  for  1971,  and  (26  mllUon  for  1972 


THE  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2000)  to  establish  the  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  National  Historic  Site,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  line  10,  after 
"Sec.  2."  to  strike  out  "The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  to  acquire  by 
donation  or  otherwise  the  real  property 
or  Interests  therein  within  the  bound- 
aries which  he  designates  and  the  per- 
sonal property  associated  therewith." 
and  insert  "The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  authorized  to  acquire  by  dona- 
tion or  by  purchase  with  donated  funds 
only,  the  real  and  personal  property  or 
interests  therein  within  the  boundaries 
which  he  designates.";  and  on  page  2, 
after  line  11,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  (180.0(X)  to  jmo- 
vlde  for  the  development  of  the  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  National  Historic  Site. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  3000 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  site 
of    the   birth    of   Lyndon    Balnes   Johnson, 


thlrty-slzth  President  of  the  United  Steteo. 
located  near  Hye  In  Blanco  County.  Texaa, 
And  that  certain  property  known  as  the  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  Boyhood  Home  in  Johnson 
City,  Texas,  are  hereby  designated  as  the 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  National  Historic  Site, 
the  boundaries  thereof  to  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Skj.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Intwrior  U  au- 
thorized to  acquire  by  donation  or  by  pur- 
chase with  donated  funds  only,  the  real  and 
personal  property  or  interests  therein  within 
the  boundaries  which  he  designates. 

Sxc.  3.  The  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  National 
Historic  Site  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  appUcable  to  the  national  park 
system. 

Sbc.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  (180,000  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  the  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  National  Historic  Site. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  senior  Senator  tuom  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough)  is  necessarily  absent  and 
he  left  with  me  a  statement  on  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  2000.  the  bUl  to  create  a  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  National  Historic  Site.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Yah- 
BOROUGH's  statement  appear  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  staCe- 
and  children  receive  less  than  the  so-called 
Record,  as  follows : 

THE  L.   B.   J.   HISTORIC  STTB — A   rllTlNO  TRIBXTTB 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  highly  gratified  at  Senate  passage  of 
S.  2000,  to  create  an  L.  B.  J.  National  His- 
toric Site.  President  Johnson  will  cer- 
tainly be  listed  as  one  of  our  greatest 
Presidents  and  future  generations  of 
Americans  will  thank  us  for  setting  aside 
the  site  of  his  birth  and  the  home  in 
which  he  grew  up  as  a  historic  monu- 
ment. 

It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  great  Ameri- 
can and,  in  my  opinion,  only  a  small  way 
for  us  to  say  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-364).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DESCRIPTIOK 

The  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  National  Historic 
Site  win  consist  of  two  principal  areas: 

( 1 )  the  President's  birthplace  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  the  LBJ  Ranch,  and 

(2)  his  boyhood  home,  13  miles  east  In 
Johnson  City. 

The  birthplace  Is  just  off  U.S.  290  at  Stone- 
wall. Tex.  Across  the  street  Is  the  Johnson 
fanUly  cemetery — and  directly  across  the 
river  is  the  LBJ  Ranch.  In  the  area  it  is  pro- 
posed to  reconstruct  some  of  the  outbuildings 
in  the  birthplace  area  and  to  increase  more 
than  double  the  18-space  parking  lot  now 
in  existence.  It  is  also  proposed  to  install 
walkways  and  a  three-rail  fence  aroimd  the 
yard.  The  birthplace  is  currently  open  to  the 
pubUc  4  hours  a  day  and  la  staffed  by  a  di- 
rector,  caretaker,   and   volunteer   hostesses. 

His  boyhood  home  is  a  smaU  house  located 
at  the  intersection  of  U.8.  290  and  UJ3.  281. 
It  was  In  this  house  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
spent  his  boyhood  and  young  manhood.  like 
the  birthplace,  the  boyhood  home  has  been 
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somewhat  modlemlzed  to  make  an  apartment 
for  the  director  Uvlng  there,  and  minor  re- 
hablUtatlon  m«y  be  needed  In  the  future. 

It  win  be  ne«eaeary  to  provide  visitor  park- 
ing on  a  side  street.  Outside  the  houae  Itself 
It  U  proposed  t4  prepare  an  interpretive  Intro- 
duction and  a|i  exhibit  of  articles  not  ap- 
propriate as  fiimlahlngs  yet  which  will  add 
meaning  to  th«  site.  The  wellhouae  and  bam 
which  were  oh  the  property  when  Lyndon 
Johnson  lived  there  as  a  boy  will  be  re- 
constructed. Laiidscaplng  of  the  property  will 
Include  a  new  j  stone  and  concrete  walkway 
between  the  d' celling  and  the  parking  lot. 
and  orchard,  u  wlldflower  display,  and  a 
three-rail  fenc(  to  replace  the  one  now  In 
existence. 

Since  the  Johnson  City  Foundation  has 
stated  Its  desire  to  donate  to  the  United 
States  the  land  on  which  the  birthplace  and 
boyhood  home  are  located,  the  committee 
beUeves  no  funils  should  be  authorized  for 
additional  landjacqulsltlon,  it  being  assured 
that  the  foundation  will  finance  any  addi- 
tional acreage  n(eeded. 


The  second  a 
limit  the  autho 
to   be   used  exc 
was    testified 
two  areas  Is  e 
"   ThtfTOmmlt 
the  bUras  amen 


COSTS 

endment  to  the  bill  would 
zatlon  for  funds  to  $180,000 
islvely  for  development.  It 

lat  operation  costs  for  the 
ted  to  be  $120,000  annually, 
recommends  enactment  of 

led. 


for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  amended,  so  as  to 
read: 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
designated,  under  authority  of  the  Act  of 
August  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666).  the  Gettys- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  farm  of  the  late  General 
Dwlght  D.  EUenhower,  thirty-fourth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  the  Elsenhower 
National  Historic  Site:  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary's  order  of  designa- 
tion prohibits  the  use  of  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the 
development  of  the  national  historic  site 
unless  otherwise  authorized  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-365) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

NEED 


August  IS,  1969 


THE  EISENHOWER  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  <  S.J.  Res.  26 )  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  the  Elsenhower 
National  Historic  Site  at  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
refx)rted  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  amendments, 
on  page  2,  line  j,  after  the  word  "appro- 
priated" to  strikje  out  "such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary"  ahd  insert  "not  to  exceed 
$1,108,000";  and[  after  line  5,  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  There  ar  ;  hereby  excluded  from  the 
boundaries  of  Ge:tysburg  National  MlUtary 
Park,  and  Includei  1  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Elsenhower  rational  Historic  Site,  the 
lands  and  Interests  therein  Identified  as 
"Additions  to  Elseihower  NHS"  on  the  draw- 
ing entitled  "Pro  josed  Additions  to  Elsen- 
hower National  ilstorlc  Site",  numbered 
EISE-20.000.  and  lated  June  1969.  which  Is 
on  file  and  avallat  le  for  public  Inspection  In 
the  offices  of  the  :>fatlonal  Park  Service.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

So  as  to  make  t  he  joint  resolution  read: 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  th^  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assemt  led.  That  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
•1.108,000  for  the  ievelopment  of  the  Elsen- 
hower National  HlBtorlc  Site  at  Gettysburg. 
Pennsylvania,  whlih  may  be  expended  only 
upon  termination  bf  the  estates  reserved  by 
the  donors. 

Sec.  2.  There  aie  hereby  excluded  from 
the  boundaries  of  pettysburg  National  Mili- 
tary Park,  and  included  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Elsenhower  National  Historic 
Site,  the  lands  and  interests  therein  Iden- 
tified as  "Addition^  to  Elsenhowei-  NHS"  on 
the  drawing  entltted  "Proposed  Additions 
to  EUenhower  National  Historic  Site",  num- 
bered EISE-20,000.  and  dated  June  1969 
which  la  on  file  and  available  for  public  In- 
spection in  the  offKces  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Departmenit  of  the  Interior. 


The  amendmenits 
The  bill  was  oi  tiered 


were  agreed  to. 

to  be  engrossed 


The  Elsenhower  National  Historic  Site  Is 
located  In  the  area  of  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  significant  military  engagements  the 
Civil    War   Battle   of    Gettysburg 

It  was  this  historic  aspect  which  first  at- 
tracted General  Elsenhower  to  the  spot  and 
which  further  enhances  Its  value  to  the  Na- 
tion as  a  national  historic  site.  General 
Elsenhower  bought  the  farm  In  1950  Its 
principal  significance  began  In  the  early 
1950'8  when  the  general  became  the  34th 
President  of  the  United  States.  After  1961 
the  farm  was  the  retirement  home  of  Gen- 
eral and  Mrs.  Elsenhower  until  his  death  in 
early  1969. 

In    1967    the    Eisenhowers    donated    their 
Gettysburg   residence   and  surrounding  230 
acres  of  farmland  to  the  United  States   sub- 
ject to  a  Ufe  estate  retained  by  General  and 
Mrs.  Elsenhower,  and  the  right  of  the  sur- 
vivor to  continue  to  live  there  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  6  months.  However,  since  Gen- 
eral   Elsenhower's    death    last    March.    Mrs. 
Elsenhower  at  her  own  request,  has  been  ex- 
tended permission  to  conUnue  to  reside  at 
their  home  indefinitely  by  the  issuance  of  a 
special  use  permit  now  In  effect.  The  farm- 
house and  Immediately  surrounding  14  acres 
are  the  subject  of   the  special   use   permit 
The  remainder  of  the  230-acre  farm,  together 
with  the  adjacent  Federal  lands,  donated  to 
the  Federal  Government  by  the  Alton  Jones 
Foundation  have   been   leased   for   farming 
purposes  and  will  be  developed  with  visitor 
facilities. 

The  Department  proposes  In  Its  report  that 
the  262-acre  adjacent  Alton  Jones  farm  used 
for  many  years  by  the  Eisenhowers,  be  re- 
moved from  the  Gettysburg  National  Mili- 
tary Park  and  made  a  part  of  the  Elsenhower 
National  Historic  Site. 

The  development  plan  includes  keeping  the 
hayfields.  croplands  of  barley  and  oats  the 
General's  garden,  and  the  Black  Antrus 
cattle.  "* 

A  visitor  center  and  parking  faclUtles,  as 
well  as  Improving  existing  walks  and  road- 
ways and  adapting  the  farm  to  visitor  use 
In  general  are  proposed. 

It  Is  not  Intended  to  Initiate  any  of  the 
proposed  developments  as  long  as  Mrs  Elsen- 
hower occupies  the  farm. 

THE  ^ABM   OPERATION 

Testimony  presented  at  the  hearings  on 
the  resolution  Indicated  that  the  National 
Park  Service  operated  farms  In  at  least  three 
other  sites  under  Its  JurlsdlcUon:  at  Wake- 
field, Va.,  at  the  Lincoln  Boyhood  Memorial 
In  Indiana  and  at  Oxon  HUi  near  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  as  well  as  the  one  at  the  Elsenhower 
site. 


The  committee  expressed  considerable  con- 
cern over  the  advisability  of  the  Park  Service 
entering  into  thU  type  of  operation.  It  was 
the  consensus  of  the  members  that  where 
possible  these  facilities  should  be  leased  to 
qualified  individuals  who  should  not  only  be 
able  to  maintain  the  lands,  and  Improve- 
ments in  an  adequate  manner,  but  return 
a  substantial  rental  to  the  Government. 

It  was  the  committee  position  that  this 
arza  should  be  a  revenue  producer,  and  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Elsenhower  site  the  esti- 
mated annual  operation  c<wt  of  $178  000 
could  be  substantially  reduced  through  a 
proper  lease  arrangement.  It  U  recognized, 
of  course,  that  the  maintenance  costs  of  the 
14-acre  tract  under  permit  to  Mre.  Elsen- 
hower will  not  be  an  obligation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  term  of  the  permit. 

AMENDMENTS 

A  new  section  2  was  added  to  the  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  transfer  of  the  Alton 
Jones  Farm  of  262  acres  donated  to  the 
Gettysburg  National  Military  Park  to  the 
Elsenhower  National  Historic  Site  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Interior  These 
lands  that  were  donated  to  the  Government 
in  1962  have  been  used  since  that  time  as 
a  part  of  the  Elsenhower  Farm  operation 
under  a  reservation  contained  In  the  orig- 
inal grant.  A  second  amendment  limits  the 
authorization  to  $1,080,000  for  development 
of  the  historic  site. 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee recommend  enactment  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  26,  as  amended. 


August  IS,  1969 
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EXCLUSION  OP  OFFICERS  AND  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  WESTERN  HEMI- 
SPHERE  BUSINESSES  FROM  BEING 
CHARGED  AGAINST  THE  WEST- 
ERN HEMISPHERE  IMMIGRATION 
QUOTA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2593)  to  exclude  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  Western  Hemisphere  busi- 
nesses from  being  charged  against  the 
Western  Hemisphere  immigration  quota 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amend- 
ment on  page  2,  line  1,  after  the  word 
"an"  to  strike  out  "officer  or  employee" 
and  Insert  "executive  officer  or  manage- 
rial employee";  so  as  to  make  the  bUl 
read : 

S.  2593 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
21(e)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  October  3 
1965  (79  Stat.  921;  8  U.S.C.  1151  note),  li 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "that  Act"  the 
following:  "and  exclusive  of  any  special  Im- 
migrant who.  at  the  time  of  applying  for  a 
visa  and  admission  to  the  United  States  and 
at  the  time  of  arrival  at  a  port  of  entry  in 
the  United  States,  is  an  executive  officer  or 
managerial  employee  (or  who  is  the  spouse 
or  child  of  any  such  Immigrant,  If  accom- 
panying or  foUowlng  to  Join  him)  of  a  busi- 
ness in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  who  is 
being  assigned  to  a  branch  office.  aflUlate,  or 
subsidiary  of  the  business  located  in  the 
United  States". 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
indicate  my  support  of  the  bill  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
and  to  commend  the  dlstir^uished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin) 
for  his  leadership  in  moving  this  neces- 
sary legislation. 


On  July  1,  1968,  the  Immigration  Act 
of  1965  imposed  a  numerical  celling  of 
120,000  on  annual  immigration  to  the 
United  States  from  Western  Hemisphere 
coimtrles.  Since  then  we  have  witnessed 
growing  difficulties  involving  the  trans- 
fer of  executive  ano  managerial  employ- 
ees of  Western  Hemisphere  business 
concerns  to  branch  offices  and  affiliates 
in  the  United  States. 

Before  the  ceiling  went  into  effect, 
immigrant  visas  were  Issued  freely  and 
with  minimum  delay.  The  ceiling,  how- 
ever— and  the  first-come,  first-serve  basis 
on  which  It  operates — has  thrown  road- 
blocks in  the  way  of  visa  applicants,  caus- 
ing delays  of  up  to  10  or  12  months  be- 
fore a  visa  Is  issued.  Inevitably,  the  situa- 
tion is  causing  severe  hardship  to  busi- 
ness concerns  in  Canada  and  elsewhere. 
Sensitive  as  I  must  be  to  problems  of  this 
nature,  which  Involve  Michigan  busi- 
nesses and  personnel  in  Canada,  I  believe 
the  pending  bill  is  a  remedy  which  is  in 
the  interest  of  all  concerned,  wherever 
we  may  live. 

The  bill  simply  provides  that  executive 
and  managerial  employees  of  Western 
Hemisphere  business  concerns,  being 
transferred  to  offices  in  the  United  States, 
will  be  Issued  immigrant  visas  as  "special 
immigrants."  This  means  that  such  em- 
ployees will  come  into  this  country  with- 
out delay — and  without  regard  to  the 
numerical  celling  and  the  first-come- 
first-served  principle  which  generally  ap- 
plies to  visa  applicants. 

I  was  hopeful  that  an  administrative 
solution  could  be  found  for  the  problem. 
But  every  indicator  suggests  a  need  for 
legislation. 

In  my  book,  while  the  enactment  of  the 
pending  bill  will  not  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems generated  by  our  new  policy  toward 
Western  Hemisphere  immigration,  it  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  encouraging 
a  greater  freedom  of  movement  and,  most 
important,  a  more  open  border  with  our 
immediate  neighbors  to  the  north  and 
south. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  tliird  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  exclude  executive  officers  and 
managerial  personnel  of  Western  Hemi- 
sphere businesses  from  the  numerical 
limitation  of  Western  Hemisphere  im- 
migration." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<^No.  91-366)  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE   OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is 
to  facilitate  the  entry  Into  the  United  States 
of  executive  officers  and  managerial  person- 
nel of  Western  Hemisphere  businesses  having 
branch  offices,  affiliates,  or  subsidiary  corpo- 
rations in  the  United  States.  The  amend- 
ments are  clarifying  in  natrre. 


8TATKKKKT 

Section  21(e)  of  the  act  of  October  3,  1966 
provided  that  effective  on  July  1,  1968  the 
number  of  Immlg^nts  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  admitted  Into  the  United  States 
oould  not  exceed  120,000  in  any  1  year.  The 
act  did  not  establish  any  preference  system 
for  selecting  these  Immigrants,  nor  did  the 
act  set  any  quotas  or  ceilings  on  the  natives 
of  any  single  country  who  could  be  issued 
immigrant  visas.  Since  the  number  of  appli- 
cants for  Immigration  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  to  the  United  States 
greatly  exceeds  the  annual  celling  of  120,000 
natives  of  those  countries  applying  for  ad- 
mission as  immigrants  may  be  Issued  visas 
only  In  accordance  with  their  competitive 
position  on  the  waiting  list  with  respect  to 
all  other  natives  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
In  other  words.  In  the  administration  of  the 
act,  the  visas  are  issued  to  all  natives  of 
Western  Hemisphere  countries  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis. 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  that  imposition  of  the  numerical 
limitation  on  Western  Hemisphere  Immigra- 
tion has  resulted  in  a  serious  disruption  of 
the  traditional  conduct  of  trade  and  com- 
merce between  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States.  Western  Hemi- 
sphere businesses  having  affiliate  corpora- 
tions or  branch  offices  In  the  United  States 
have  numerous  occasions  for  transferring  to 
the  affiliate  corporations  or  branch  offices 
many  of  their  executive  officers  or  managerial 
personnel.  While  these  managerial  personnel 
may  be  ultimately  retransferred  to  the 
parent  business,  they  are  required  under 
present  law  to  enter  the  United  States  as 
Immigrants.  However,  because  of  the  numer- 
ical limitation  imposed  upon  the  number 
of  Immigrants  who  may  enter  from  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  in  any  one  year,  busi- 
nesses have  been  experiencing  extended  de- 
lays in  obtaining  immigrant  visas  for  this 
managerial  personnel.  This  has  resulted  in 
serious  difficulties  In  planning  their  opera- 
tions in  the  United  States. 

Our  business,  cultural  and  trading  rela- 
tions with  the  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries are  of  such  a  nature  that  in  the  normal 
course  of  business  operations  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Western  Hemisphere  businesses  to 
be  able  to  promote  or  transfer  personnel 
freely  to  their  branch  offices  or  affiliates  in 
the  United  States.  In  view  of  the  peculiar 
hardships  involved,  the  bill  would  modify 
existing  law  in  such  manner  as  to  permit  a 
freer  movement  of  executive  officers  and 
managerial  employees  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere businesses  into  this  country  if  they 
have  branch  offices,  affiliates,  or  subsidiaries 
in  the  United  States  by  excluding  such  per- 
sons from  the  numerical  limitation  on  West- 
ern Hemisphere  immigration.  This  proposed 
change  would  extend  to  Western  Hemisphere 
businesses  similar  privileges  to  those  which 
American  businesses  enjoy  with  respect  to 
the  transfer  of  managerial  personnel  to 
branches,  affiliates,  and  subsidiaries  in  other 
Western  Hemisphere  countries. 

The  committee,  after  consideration  of  all 
the  facts,  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  bill 
(S.  2593),  as  amended,  should  be  enacted. 


LLOYD  L.  WARD,  JR. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  97)  to  refer 
S.  1003  to  the  Court  of  Claims  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS INVESTMENT  ACT  OP  1958 

The  bill  (S.  2540)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business   Investment  Act  of   1958  was 


considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

S.   2540 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first 
sentence  of  section  303(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1968  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "To  encourage  the  forma- 
tion and  growth  of  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  the  administration  is  au- 
thorized (but  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
necessary  funds  are  not  available  to  the  com- 
pany involved  from  private  sources  on 
reasonable  terms)  to  purchase,  either  direct- 
ly or  In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other 
lending  Institutions  through  agreements  to 
participate  on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis 
( Including  guarantee  agreements ) ,  the  de- 
bentures of  any  such  company." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-369),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

3  2540  would  clarify  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  authority  to  enter  into 
guarantee  agreements  on  loans  made  by  pri- 
vate lending  Institutions  to  small  business 
Investment  companies. 

HISTORY   or  THE   LEGISLATION 

S.  2540  was  introduced  by  Senator  Mcln- 
tyre  for  himself  and  Senator  Percy  on  July  2, 
1969.  Hearings  were  held  on  the  bill  on  July 
8,  9,  and  11,  1969,  by  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee.  At  those  hearings  the  sub- 
committee received  testimony  from  officials 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
officials  of  the  National  Association  of  Small 
Business  Investment  Companies. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

In  1967  amendments  to  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  rewrote  section  303(b)  to  re- 
vise slgnificantiy  the  basic  structure  of  SBA 
financing  for  SBIC's.  In  making  this  revi- 
sion the  words  "or  deferred  (Standby)"  were 
deleted.  Though  the  act  specifies  SBA  author- 
ity to  participate  with  private  lenders  In  loans 
to  SBIC's,  a  number  of  lending  institutions 
have  questioned  whether  SBA  presentiy  has 
authority  to  guarantee  loans  to  SBIC's.  In  or- 
der to  make  such  authority  clear,  this  bUl  is 
necessary. 

The  SBIC  program  has  provided  more  than 
$1.5  billion  to  small  business  since  Its  incep- 
tion, in  more  than  30,000  separate  financings. 
In  the  most  recent  6-month  period  for  which 
data  Is  available,  ending  September  30,  1968. 
the  Industry  disbursed  $95  mllUon  to  small 
business  concerns.  With  the  investment  of 
the  SBIC's  venture  capital  funds  and  the 
ensuing  financial  and  management  counsel- 
ing provided  by  the  SBIC.  the  program  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  meeting 
the  financing  needs  of  small  business. 

However,  In  order  to  Implement  the  statu- 
tory framework  of  SBA  matching  financial 
assistance  to  the  SBIC's.  It  has  become  appar- 
ent that  direct  Federal  appropriations  must 
be  supplemented  by  attracting  additional 
private  capital  through  means  of  SBA  guar- 
antees. SBA  has  began  attempting  to  develop 
a  flexible  guarantee  program  which  will  allow 
the  SBIC  Industry  access  to  private  funds  in 
accord  with  the  demands  of  the  financial 
marketplace.  This  legislation  Is  an  essential 
element  In  establishing  such  an  effective  SBA 
guarantee  program  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purjxees  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act. 

The  bill  would  clarify  and  reaffirm  SBA's 
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authority  to  gtunuitM  to  private  lending  in- 
•tltutlona  tb«  Hmely  payment  of  all  principal 
and  interest  f«r  the  fuU  term  of  the  loane 
made  to  SBIC't.  Inetltutlonal  Inveetore  must 
be  confident  of  clear  and  oomprehenalve  SBA 
statutory  autliorlty  to  guarantee  all  pay- 
ments as  Bcbe<luled  In  order  to  allow  the 
SBIC's  to  obtain  sound,  long-term  financing 
on  the  private  market. 

I 


SBA  to  operate  these  lending  programs  until 
June  30,  1972.  «»»•-«»•  *u 

The  foUowlng  table  shows  the  Increase  In 
the  acUvltlee  of  these  programs  untU  fiscal 
year  1973.  ^^ 

ESTIMATED  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY  LIMITATION 
REQUIREMENTS  FISCAL  YEARS  1969-72 


August  13,  1969 


IDoltore  in  mlllionsl 


SMALL  BUSIKESS  ADMINISTRATION 
LBOIStATION  POR   1969 

The  bill  (S.  2815)  to  amend  sec.  4(c) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  and  sees.  302 
and  304  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1968  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  381S 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Unital  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled.  That  para- 
graph 4(C)  of  section  4(c)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  laj  amended  by  striking  out 
"•300.000,000"  a<id  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"•600.000.000-.  uaoreoi 

SBC.  a.  Section!  302  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  ef  1968  la  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
s«!tlon-fffa)(l)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1966,  shares  of  stock  In"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "Shares 
of  stock  and  oth«r  equity  and  debt  securltlee 
Issued  by". 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Section  304(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "and  unincorporated"  after  "In- 
corporated". ! 

(b)  Section  304(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "and  unincorporated"  after  the 
word  "InoorporatW"  the  first  time  such  word 
appears. 


Budget  sstimatts        Projsetwl 
Fiscal     Hscal     Fiical       Fijcal 

^  {s?i>  {S{   irA 

Outstinding  loans  and 
commitmants,  start  ol 

„^*»'—, -.--.J205.8    »56.8    W22.5     »86.6 

Plus  nw«  loan  approvals...      67.0       86.0       86.0        StO 

Minus;  ' 

Loan  repayments 10.5       11.2       12.8         14  4 

Cancellations 5.5        9.1         9.1  g^j 

ToW 16.0       20.3       21.9         2375 

Outstanding  loans  and 
commitments,  end  of 

-,)*«'--■ 256.8     322.5     386.6       449.1 

Plus:  contingency  reserve 27.5       38  4         509 

Recommended 
limitation 35a  0     425.0       500.0 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  »n  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  91-370).  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  r^o  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  j 

PmPO^K   OF    THM  BUI. 

The  bill  would  Increase  the  ceUlng  on  the 
amount  of  loans  Wch  can  be  outstanding 
at  one  time  for  lotna  to  State  and  local  de- 
velopment companies  under  title  V  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Inyestment  Act  of  1958  from 
•300  million  to  JSOO  million.  It  would  clarify 
the  right  of  bank^  to  purchase  the  deben- 
tures of  SBIC's.  Iti  would  also  permit  SBIC's 
to  make  equity  tytte  loans  to  unincorporated 
as  well  as  Incorporated  companies. 

HISTOaT    OF   UniSLATION 

On  July  8,  9,  uxi  H,  1969,  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Subcommltt«te  held  hearings  on  the 
small  business  hits  pending  before  It.  At 
those  hearings  the  subcommittee  received 
testimony  from  Government  witnesses  offi- 
cials of  the  Natlohal  AssoclaUon  of  Small 
Business  Investmeat  Companies,  and  private 
Individuals. 

^^omttxirt  TO  TfeK  sicAix  Btjsmsas  act 
UADS  6t  th«  bill 

Increase  the  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  loans 
which  may  be  outstanding  in  State  and  local 
development  company  loorw.— Section  1  of 
the  bUI  Increases  the  celling  on  the  amount 
Of  loans  which  may  be  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  on  loans  made  to  State  and  local 
development  companies  imder  section  V  of 
the  SmaU  Business  Investment  Act  of  1968 
from  •300  mlUlon  to  »600  mlUlon.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  SBA  that  I  this  increase  wUl  permit 


Clarify  banks'  abiUty  to  purchase  deben- 
tures of  SB/C's.— Section  2  of  the  blU  amends 
section  302  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to 
strike  an  obsolete  reference  to  section  6  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1966, 
which  was  repealed  by  section  9  of  Public 
Law  80-486.  The  new  language  of  subsection 
(b)  would  make  "other  equity  and  debt 
securltlee"  as  well  as  shares  of  stocks  Issued 
by  smaU  business  investment  companies  eli- 
gible for  purchase  by  national  banks.  These 
securities  would  also  be  eligible  for  purchase 
by  other  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve  System  and  nonmember  Insured  banks 
to  the  extent  permitted  under  apnUcable 
State  law. 

12  U.S.C.  24  permits  a  national  bank  to 
invest  up  to  10  percent  of  Its  capital  stock 
actually  paid  in  and  unimpaired  and  10  per- 
cent of  its  unimpaired  surplus  in  Investment 
securittes.  Investment  securities  are  defined 
In  the  code  as  "marketable  obligations." 
There  has  been  some  question  as  to  whether 
debentures  issued  by  SBIC's  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  market.  This  provision  of  the 
biU  wotUd  make  It  clear  that  the  debenture 
bonds  Issued  by  SBIC's  are  eUgible  for  pur- 
chase by  banks.  The  committee  beUeves  that 
this  can  be  a  valuable  soiu-ce  of  private  fimds 
for  SBIC's. 

Permit  SBIC's  to  make  equity  investment 
in  unincorporated  businesses. — Section  304  of 
the  Small  Btisiness  Investment  Act  of  1958 
permits  SBIC  to  make  equity  Investments 
only  In  Incorporated  small  businesses. 

Section  3  of  the  blU  would  broaden  SBIC's 
authority  and  permit  them  to  make  equity 
Investment  In  both  Incorporated  and  unin- 
corporated small  businesses. 

StatlsUcs  show  that  about  86  percent  of  aU 
American  businesses  are  unincorporated.  This 
means  that  there  are  many  partnerships  in 
which  opportunities  exist  for  SBIC's  to  make 
investments  which  could  prove  profitable  to 
both  the  SBIC  and  the  small  business  con- 
cern. The  committee  beUeves  that  this  in- 
vestment should  take  the  form  of  limited 
partnerships  and  under  regulations  Issued 
by  the  SmaU  Business  Administration  cover- 
ing such  investments. 


tton  of  the  Kortes  unit.  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,  Wyoming,  for  fishery  con- 
servation, was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
f?«rossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  40 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
HepresentaHves    of    the    United    States    of 
^^ertca    in    Congress   assembled.    That    the 
SeOTetary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorlaed 
and  dlrect«l  to  modify  the  operaticm  of  the 
Kortee  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
Wyoming,  authorized  by  the  Aot  of  Decem- 
ber 22.   1944   (68  SUt.  887),   to  provldelor 
the  oonservaOon  of  fishery  reeourcee. 
ir^-   ^-  .T***  Secretary   shall    operate   the 
Kortes  unit  ao  as  to  maintain  a  minimum 
streamfiow  of  five  hundred  cubic  feet  per 
second  in  the  reach  of  the  North  Platte  RiVct 
between  Kortee  Dam  and  the  normal  head- 

^^^m^^."^*^*'  R«ervolr:  Provided. 
That  STifflolent  water  is  available  to  main- 
tain  such  minimum  flow,  without  a  resultant 
„  n^,  ®5**^  **^  °*^*«"  ''ater  users  who  have 
,Xw  '}^^^  to  the  use  of  this  water:  Pr(^ 
^^f  ^n^'w.*^'  ^^*  ^^'^^  suflldent  water  U 
not  avaUahle  to  operate  in  this  manner,  water 
Will  be  reserved  for  hydroeleotrtc  peaking 
power  operations  on  a  four-hour  dally  five- 
day-week  basis  and  any  remaJnlnff  water  will 
be  released  for  conservation  of  the^iS? 
resotircee.  —uto  j 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
bm  ^'^P^**"*"^  the  purposes  of  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PT7HP08E    OF  TH«    MZaSURX 

int^  ^"17^  °*  ^^^  legislauon,  which  was 

thrSi!''*?  •'y  ^'"'^'  H*^«°'  ^  to  perm" 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  operatetoe 

suSn^fl  '"^  1"**.^  '^y  ^«  to'^malntaln 
t«^^  J'°'^*°  *^«  North  Platte  River 
below  Kortee  Dam  to  enhance  fisheries 


MODIFICATION  OP  THE  OPERATION 
OP  THE  KORTES  UNIT,  MISSOURI 
RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT.  WYOMING 
The  bill  (S.  40)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  modify  the  opera- 


BACKCBOtrrn) 
The  Kortes  unit  Is  an  existing  unit  of  the 

the  Kortes  Reservoir,  Dam.  and  powerplant 
and  is  located  on  the  North  Platte  River  In 

nff^^*'"°*y-  '^y°-  '^•'  Kort«»  Reservoir 
Ues  between  the  Semlnoe  Reservoir  of  the 
Kendrlck  project  which  u  immediately  up. 
^^^r,^""^  ""*  Pathfinder  Reservoir  of  the 
North  Platte  project  which  lies  Immedlatelv 
downstream.  >^»»w:iy 

The  Kortee  unit  was  authorized  for  con- 
struction, as  one  of  the  Initial  units  of  the 
M^url  River  Basin  project,  by  the  Flood 
control  Act  of  1944  for  the  single  purpose 
of  hydroelectric  power  generation.  ConstaTjc- 
taon  of  the  unit  was  completed  in  1961  and 
tlm^"  ^^^  operated  for  power  since  that 

As  a  result  of  recommendations  resultina 
from  studies  made  by  the  Wyoming  Oame 
&  Pish  Commission  In  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  has  been  operating  the  Kortes 
unit  in  a  manner  to  enhance  the  downstream 
sport  fishery  since  the  1964  water-year.  This 
operation  is  on  a  year-to-year  basis  and 
subject  to  commitments  for  water  and  power. 

A  biU  to  authorize  permanent  operation 
for  fisheries  (S.  2553,  90th  Cong.)  was  con- 
sidered in  the  90th  Congress.  Hearings  were 
held  on  that  bill  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  and  Power  Resources  on  March  18, 
1968.  It  passed  the  Senate  on  October  2,  1968. 
in  a  form  which  was  similar  to  S.  40  of  the 
91st  Congress,  but  no  action  was  taken  In 
the  House. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  THE  ACT  EN- 
TITLED "AN  ACT  TO  AUTHORIZE 
THE  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  OP 
ISOLATED  TRACTS  OP  TRIBAL 
LAND  ON  THE  ROSEBUD  SIOUX 
INDIAN  RESERVATION.  SOUTH 
DAKOTA" 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  73)  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  the  sale  and  exchange 
of  isolated  tracts  of  tribal  land  on  the 
Rosebud  Sioux  Indian  Reservation, 
South  Dakota."  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  with  an  amendment,  on 
page  2.  line  11,  after  the  word  "Indian," 
to  insert  "member  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Tribe";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  December  11,  1963  (77  Stat.  349,  PubUc 
Law  88-196),  entiUed  "An  Act  to  authorize 
the  sale  and  exchange  of  Isolated  tracts  of 
tribal  land  on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Indian 
Reservation,  South  Dakota",  be  and  the  same 
Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a  section  8  read- 
ing as  foUowB : 

"Sec.  3.  Any  land  mortgaged  under  section 
2  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  foreclosure 
or  sale  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  such  m<»l- 
gage  or  deed  of  trust  In  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  South  Dakota.  For  the  purpose  of 
any  foreclosure  or  sale  proceeding,  the  Rose- 
bud Sioux  Tribe  shall  be  regarded  as  vested 
with  an  unrestricted  fee  simple  title  to  the 
land,  the  United  States  shall  not  be  a  nec- 
essary party  to  the  foreclosure  or  sale  pwo- 
oeedlng,  and  any  conveyance  of  the  land  pur- 
suant to  the  foreclosure  or  sale  proceeding 
shaU  divest  the  United  States  of  title  to  the 
land.  Tltie  to  any  land  redeemed  or  acquired 
by  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  at  such  fore- 
closures or  sale  proceeding  shall  be  taken  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  In  trust  for 
the  tribe.  Title  to  any  land  purchased  by  an 
Individual  Indian  member  of  the  Rosebud 
Sioux  Tribe  at  such  foreclosure  sale  or  pro- 
ceeding, may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  be  taken  In  the  name 
of  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  individ- 
ual Indian  purchaser." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-372) .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PT7RPOBE 

The  pvirpose  of  S.  73.  introduced  by  Sena- 
tors Mundt  and  McOovem,  is  to  amend  the 
act  of  December  U,  1963  (77  Stat.  349). 
which  authorized  the  sale  or  exchange  or 
mortgaging  of  Isolated  tracts  of  tribal  land 
on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Indian  Reservation,  by 
adding  a  section  3  to  the  act.  The  new  section 
provides  that  any  lands  mortgaged  under 
the  authority  granted  in  section  2  of  the 
1963  act  shall  be  subject  to  foreclosure  and 
sale  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  such  mortgage 
or  deed  of  trust  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota.  It  further  pro- 
vides that  any  land  redeemed  or  acquired  at 
a  foreclosure  or  sale  by  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Tribe  wlU  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  tribe,  and  any  land 
purchased  by  an  individual  Rosebud  Indian 


at  >ueh  fo^eeloaure  sale  may.  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be  taken 
in  trust  for  the  individual  Indian  purchaser. 
The  Rosebud  Slovix  Tribe  has  for  a  number 
of  years  been  actively  engaged  in  a  consoli- 
dation of  its  land  base.  Although  the  author- 
ity of  the  1963  act  has  been  an  effective  tool 
with  respect  to  the  sale  or  exchange  of  cer- 
tain Isolated  tracts,  the  mortgage  authority 
of  section  2  has  not  proven  adeqtiate. 

The  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  obtained  a  com- 
mitment for  a  substantial  loan  from  one  of 
the  insurance  companies  to  help  with  its 
land  consoUdation  program.  However,  the 
title  examiner  would  not  approve  the  loan  on 
the  ground  that  there  was  no  means  by  which 
the  mortgage  could  be  foreclosed  on  the  lands 
offered  to  the  Insurance  company  as  collat- 
eral for  its  locm.  The  1963  act  leates  open  the 
questions  of  whether  foreclosvu-e  would  be 
in  the  State  court  or  Federal  court,  whether 
the  laws  of  the  State  would  apply  or  some 
other  law,  and  whether  the  United  States 
would  be  an  indispensable  party  to  the  fore- 
closure action.  These  questions  are  answered 
by  the  amendment  made  to  the  act  by  S.  73. 

The  enactment  of  this  bUl  wUl  enable  the 
tribe  to  receive  the  benefits  of  favorable  loan 
commitments  in  today's  market  without  the 
questions  of  the  acceptability  of  the  mort- 
gages or  deeds  of  trust  that  had  resulted  from 
the  act  as  it  stood. 

AMEND  MX  NT 

An  amendment  has  been  adopted  making 
clear  that  land  reacquired  under  this  act  by 
an  Indlsm  may  be  taken  In  trust  only  if  the 
individual  is  a  member  of  the  Rosebud  Tribe. 

COST 

No  Increase  in  Federal  expenditures  wlU 
result  from  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 


TRUST  STATUS  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
ON  THE  STANDING  ROCK  SIOUX 
INDIAN  RESERVATION  IN  NORTH 
AND  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  74)  to  place  in  trust  status  cer- 
tain lands  on  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux 
Indian  Reservation  in  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  with  an  amendment,  on 
page  2,  line  8,  after  the  word  "the"  where 
it  appears  the  second  time,  to  strike  out 
"title"  and  insert  "beneficial  interest": 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  shall 
hereafter  be  held  by  the  United  States  In 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Standing  Rock 
Sioux  Indian  Tribe  aU  the  right,  title,  and 
Interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to  the 
following  described  land  on  the  Standing 
Rock  Sioux  Indian  Reservation  In  North  and 
South  Dakota. 

The  southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter 
southwest  quarter  southeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 35,  township  132  north  of  range  83  west 
of  the  fifth  principal  meridian,  Sioux  County, 
North  Dakota,  containing  2.6  acres  more  or 
less. 

Sec.  2.  This  conveyance  Is  subject  to  all 
valid  existing  rights-of-way  of  rec<M-d. 

Sec.  3.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1050),  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  beneficial  Interest  con- 
veyed by  this  Act  should  or  should  not  be  set 
off  against  any  claim  against  the  United 
States  determined  by  the  Commission. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Ttie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-374) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FUaPOBX 

The  purpose  of  S.  74,  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Mundt  and  McOovem,  Lb  to  provide  that 
aU  the  right,  tltie,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  and  to  certain  f  ederaUy  owned  land, 
which  was  acquired  by  the  United  States  for 
school  purposes,  is  hereafter  declared  to 
be  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for 
the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Indian  Tribe. 
It  also  provides  that  the  conveyance  shall 
be  subject  to  all  valid  existing  rights-of- 
way.  The  bill  further  provides  that  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  wlU  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  value  of  the  beneficial  Interest 
conveyed  should  or  should  not  be  set  off 
against  any  claim  against  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  determined  by  the  Commission. 

The  oommlttee  also  considered  a  com- 
panion biU,  S.  776,  introduced  by  Senators 
Burdlck,  Toung  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mc- 
Oovem. Since  the  legislation  pertains  to  the 
same  subject  matter  both  Senators  Burdlck 
and  Young  have  been  added  as  ooeponaors  of 
S.74. 


The  tract  cotkslsts  of  approximately  2.5 
acres  of  land  acquired  for  school  purptoeee  In 
1938  for  a  consideration  of  •2,100.  At  that 
time,  the  land  had  a  value  of  (50  and  the 
Improvements  were  valued  at  t2,060.  The 
present  fair  market  value  of  the  land  la 
•87.60,  and  the  entire  property,  including 
land  and  Improvements,  has  a  current  ap- 
praised value  of  (700.  The  school  that  oc- 
cupied the  land  was  discontinued  in  February 
1960,  and  the  land  is  excess  to  the  needs  of 
the  Deputment  of  the  Interior. 

The  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  requested 
by  Resolution  36-68  dated  October  18,  1967, 
that  the  trust  title  In  the  2.6  acre  tract  be 
transferred  to  It  The  parcel  Ues  within  the 
area  designated  for  consolidation  and  acqui- 
sition by  the  tribe  and  would  enhance  the 
utilization  of  the  adjacent  lands  already 
owned  by  the  tribe. 

AMKNDMENT 

The  committee  has  adopted  a  technical 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  Its  report  on  S.  74. 

COST 

No  additional  Federal  expenditures  wlU  re- 
suit  from  the  enactznent  of  this  MU. 


(X>NVEYANCE  OP  DISTRICT  PROP- 
ERTY TO  THE  WASHINGTON  IN- 
TERNATIONAL SCHOOL.  INC. 

The  bill  (HJl.  12720)  to  provide  for 
the  conveyance  of  certain  real  property 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Wash- 
ington International  School.  Inc..  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  tliird  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RscoRO  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-375),  explaining  the  purpose  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoiu), 
as  follows: 
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The  purposeiof  the  bUl  (H.R.  12720)  U  to 
provide  that  the  Commlasloner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ahall  convey  to  the  Wash- 
ington Intern«tlonal  School,  Inc.,  certain 
land  and  Imprtovemente  owned  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colunil>la  and  known  a«  the  Phllllpe 
School,  which  Is  located  In  Georgetown  In 
Northwest  Wa»hlngton.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  convejance  of  the  property  shall  be 
subject  to  cer*in  conditions  and  that  the 
Int«Tiatlonal  ajchool  pay  to  the  District  the 
sum  of  $600,000. 

TIW  PHILLIPS   SCHOOL   PHOPSHTT 

The  PhUUps  School  U  an  el«nentary  school 
structure  whlci  has  not  been  used  for  15 
years  for  Instrutitlon  purposee  and  has  been 
surplus  to  any  ^se  for  public  education  pur- 
poses for  some  time.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia Subcommltiee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations directed  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  |to  secure  an  appraisal  on  the 
Phillips  School  atod  to  dispose  of  it  for  Its  rea- 
sonable market  lvalue.  An  appraisal  study  at 
the  direction  o^  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  set  the  value  of  the  Phllllpe 
School   propertyl  at   $475,000. 

THK   WASHINCTpN    INTESNATIONAI.  SCHOOL 

The  Washlng^n  International  School  Is  a 
RTlvat^  .nonprofit  corporation  and  has  been 
given  t^^exempt  status  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  Tl|e  school  was  established  In 
January  1968.  InjMay  of  that  year  the  school 
was  Incorporated!  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  a  nonprofit  educational  Institution  The 
school  has  been  In  operation  for  3  years  and 

th-.  . „^._.  .J.  October  1968  was  130  chll- 

In  testimony  before  the 
committee  advise!  that  It  expects  to  Increase 
Its  enrollment  1^  elementary-level  school- 
work  to  something  in  excess  of  200  students 
Bilingual  instrictlon  U  provided  for  chil- 
dren from  more  t^an  40  countries.  The  school 
Is  open  to  chlldran  desiring  the  type  of  cur- 
riculum offered  and  who  are  able  to  pay  the 
tuition  of  appro] Omately  $825  for  the  full 
day  sessions  for  ti  e  school  year. 

At  the  present  time  the  school  Is  staffed 
with  27  teachers  tfrom  10  countries  and  the 
school  has  been  able  to  maintain  a  ratio  of 
about  one  teacher  for  each  seven  children 
mghty  percent  of  the  families  whose  children 
live  within  the  DUtrict  of 


attend  the  school 
Columbia. 


after  conveyance  of  the  real  property  to  the 
school  corporation,  the  corporation  may  use 
the  property  for  other  than  educational  pur- 
poees  or  dispose  of  it  without  any  restric- 
tions. 

Subsection  (c)  preserves  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  its  right  of  eminent  domain  so 
that  it  may  reacquire  the  real  property,  dur- 
ing the  first  5  years  after  conveyance  even 
though  It  is  being  used  for  educational  pur- 
pcwee  by  the  school.  However,  the  District 
govwTiment  is  required  to  pay  the  school 
$500,000  or  the  fair  market  value  but  not  to 
exceed  $600,000. 

HEARINGS 

Hearings  were  held  before  the  Fiscal  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
DUtrict  of  Columbia  on  July  30,  1969. 

Your  committee  received   testimony   from 
sponsors  of  the  legUlatlon,  from  the  associate 
director  and  the  counsel  for  the  Washing- 
ton International  School.  Inc..  and  from  the 
Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  representing 
«ie  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
^e  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  Indicated 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  had  no  Im- 
mediate,   Important   uses   for   the   building 
known   as   the  Phillips  School   and  that   It 
would   be  sold   with  all  fixtures  Intact,   for 
example,    drinking    fountains,    lights,    and 
blackboards. 
No  opposition  to  the  bill  was  expressed 
a-R.    12720  passed   the   House   of   Repre- 
sentatives on  July  14,  1969 
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Port,"  to  strike  out  "Apache  Reserva- 
tion, and  the  Navajo  Reservation  which" 
and  insert  "Apache  Reservation,  the 
Navajo  Reservation,  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
Reservation,  the  Colorado  River  Reser- 
vation, and  the  Salt  River  Reservation 
and  any  other  Indian  trust  or  restricted 
land  authorized  by  specific  legislation 
which" ;  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read  • 
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COMDR.  EDWARD  WHITE  RAWLINS 
U.S.  NAVY   (RETIRED) 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  96)   to  refer 
S.  881  to  the  Court  of  Claims  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  President 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill' 
will  be  passed  over. 


PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  bill  directs  the  Com. 
mlasloner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  con 
vey  the  property  described  in  the  bill  and 
known  as  the  PhlMips  School,  to  the  Wash- 
ington Intematloaal  School,  Inc.,  for  the 
sum  of  $500,000. 

Subsection  (b)  farovldes  that  the  convey- 
ance contain  a  conlltlon  requiring  the  school 
corporation  to  us*  the  property  for  educa- 
tional purposes  foi  a  period  of  5  years  from 
the  date  of  the  conveyance.  If  the  corporfi- 
tion  dlsconunues  use  of  the  property  for 
educational  purposes  during  the  5-vear  pe- 
riod, It  is  requirwl  to  notify  the  Commis- 
sioner in  writing  o '  such  fact  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
the  option  to  reacc^ulre  the  property  within 
1  year  from  the  date  he  receives  notice  from 
the  corporation  and  the  corporation  shall 
be  paid  not  less  tiian  $500,000  or  the  fair 
market  value  but  not  to  exceed  $600,000 

The  effect  of  this  subsection  is  to  give  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  the  right 
to  recapture  the  real  property  if  it  is  not  used 
for  educational  pur  aoses  or  if  the  school  has 
no  further  use  for  t  or  desires  to  dispose  of 
the  land  and  Imprc  vements  within  a  5-year 
period.  If  the  District  government  does  not 
exercise  Its  right  of  recapture  under  the  con- 
ditions stated,  the  i«hool  corporation  may 
dispose  of  the  property  without  any  restric- 
tions. At  the  end  of  the  period  of  5  years 


LONGER  TERM  LEASES  OF  INDIAN 
LANDS  LOCATED  OUTSIDE  THE 
BOUNDARIES  OF  INDIAN  RESER- 
VATIONS IN  NEW  MEXICO 

The  bill  (S.  1609)  to  amend  the  Act 
of  August  9.  1955.  to  authorize  longer 
term  leases  of  Indian  lands  located  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  New  Mexico,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  leas- 
ing of  restricted  Indian  lands  for  public  re- 
ligious, educational,  recreational,  residen- 
tial, business,  and  other  purposes  requiring 
the  grant  of  long-term  leases",  approved 
August  9.  195F  (25  U.S.C.  415) ,  is  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  after  "the  pueblo  of 
Zunl,"  the  following:  "Indian  trust  or  re- 
stricted lands  located  outside  the  boundaries 
of  Indian  reservations  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,". 


S.  204 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  August  9,  1955  (69  Stat   539) 
as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  a^ 
follows:      -Any      restricted      Indian      lands 
whether  trlbally  or  Individually  owned   may 
be  leased   by  the  Indian  owners,  with  the 
approval   of   the   Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
for  public,  religious,  educational,  recreation- 
al, residential,  business,  farming,  or  grazlnjt 
purposes.  Including  the  development  or  utll- 
^tlon   of   natural   resources   In   connection 
with  operations  under  such  leasee,  but  no 
leaae  shall  be  executed  under  this  Act  for 
purposes  that  are  subject  to  the  laws  gov- 
ernlng  mining  leases  of  Indian  lands    The 
term  of  a  grazing  lease  or  a  farming  lease  that 
does  not  require  the  making  of  a  substan- 
tial investment  in  the  improvement  of  the 
land  shall  not  exceed  ten  years.  The  term 
of  a  farming  lease  that  requires  the  making 
™»L'"  ^^'t?"*'  investment  In  the  Improve! 
ment    of    the   land   shall   not   exceed   forty 

IJ^      .^.^1"  °^  "^y  ""^^^  '«^  shall  noi 
fiL^    slxty.five    years,    except    such    other 

w.tfJ*.  o''**  °^  ^^  ^^*  Callente  (Palm 
Springs)  Reservation,  the  Danla  Reserva- 
tion, the  Southern  Ute  Reservation,  the  Port 
Mojaye  Reservation,  the  Pyramid  Lake  Res- 
ervation, the  Pueblo  of  Pojoaque,  the  PueCL 
hL  T^""^;  '-'"'  ^^^'°  ""^  Cochitl.  the  Pue° 
v«.»  f^^-  ^^^  Hualapal  Reservation,  the 
Yavapai  Reservation,  the  San  Carlos  Apache 
Reservation  the  Gila  River  Reservation,  the 
Havasupai  Reservation,  the  Tulallp  Reser- 
vation, the  Swlnomlsh  Reservation,  thel^- 

?^rf  !f^"'t*'°2'  '^^  ^P'^^'^^^  Reservation,  the 
Fort  Apache  Reservation,  the  Navajo  Reser- 

Coo'i^H'''».''°*"'  '^'^^'^^  Reservauon.  The 
Colorado  River  Reservation,  and  the  Salt 
River  Reservation,  and  any  other  Indian 
trust  or  restricted  land  authorized  by  specific 
eglslation.  which  may  be  for  a  term^  not 
to  exceed  ninety-nine  years.  No  lease  shall 
contain  an  option  to  renew  which  If  ex- 
ercised, would  extend  the  term  beyond  the 
maximum  term  permitted  by  this  Act  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not  approvl 
any  lease  with  a  tenn  that  Is  longer  than  Is 
necessary  in  his  Judgment  to  obfain  r^L  - 
mum  economic  benefits  for  the  Indian 
owners."  "»«»xi 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed.  ' 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  INDIAN  LONG- 
TERM   LEASING  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  (S.  204)  to  amend  the  Indian  Long- 
Term  Leasing  Act,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  2,  line  18,  after  the  word 


INDIANS  OP  THE  PUEBLO  OP 
LAGUNA 

Kiiwa  ^^^J^}%  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  210)  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  are  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the 
Pueblo  of  Laguna,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments 
qn  page  4.  line  8,  after  the  word  "a"  to 
strike  out  "point,"  and  insert  "point-" 
and  on  page  9.  line  3.  after  the  word 
"continued"  to  strike  out  "jurisdiction 
over"  and  insert  "use  and  occupancy"-  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  aU 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  the  following  described  federally 
owned  lands  and  all  Improvements  thereon, 
situated  in  Valencia  and  Sandoval  Counties, 
New  Mexico,  which  were  acquired  for  school, 
sanatorium,  clinic,  agency,  or  other  admin- 
istrative purposes,  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
Pueblo  of  Laguna: 

Antonio  Sedlllo  Grant  administrative  site 
situated  In  unsurveyed  sections  2,  11,  12,  and 
14,  township  8  north,  range  3  west.  New 
Mexico  principal  meridian,  and  more  par- 
ticularly described  as  beginning  at  center  of 
west  line  of  section  11,  thence  south  along 
same  section  line  approximately  one-six- 
teenth mile  to  a  point  where  a  fence  line  ties 
on  to  west  line  of  same  section;  thence  south- 
easterly along  said  fence  line  approximately 
one  mile  tlirough  the  southwest  quarter  and 
southeast  quarter  section  11,  and  to  a  point 
In  the  northeast  quarter  section  14  where 
said  fence  corners;  thence  In  a  northeasterly 
direction  along  same  fence  line  through  sec- 
tions 14, 11,  and  12  to  a  point  where  said  fence 
ties  on  to  a  mesa  rim;  thence  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  along  mesa  rim  to  a  point 
where  same  mesa  rim  turns  In  an  easterly 
direction;  thence  north  approximately  fifty 
yards  to  a  water  gap  on  Rio  San  Jose  In  north- 
west quarter  section  12;  thence  In  a  north- 
westerly direction  through  the  northwest 
quarter  section  12,  northeast  quarter  section 
1 1  and  southeast  quarter  section  2  to  a  point 
where  channel  of  Rio  San  Jose  turns  westerly; 
thence  along  said  channel  of  Bio  San  Jose 
westerly,  southwesterly  and  northwesterly 
approximately  one  mile  to  a  point  of  inter- 
section of  said  channel  with  the  west  line  of 
section  2;  thence  south  along  west  lines  of 
sections  2  and  11,  township  8  north,  range 
3  west,  to  point  of  beginning,  containing  640 
acres,  more  or  less. 

Bemabe  M.  Montano  Grant  administrative 
site  described  as  the  southwest  quarter  sec- 
tion 7  and  northwest  quarter  section  18, 
township  12  north,  range  1  west.  New  Mexico 
principal  meridian,  containing  320  acres, 
more  or  less. 

Laguna  Sanatorium  site  situated  In  sec- 
tions 4  and  5,  township  9  north,  range  5  west, 
New  Mexico  principal  meridian,  described  In 
qultolalm  deed  dated  June  7,  1923,  from  the 
Pueblo  of  Laguna  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  follows:  Prom  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  school  tract,  north  32  degrees 
15  minutes  east  6.47  chains  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  addition;  thence  south  57 
degrees  45  minutes  east  4.00  chains  to  the 
southeast  corner;  thence  north  21  degrees  57 
minutes  east  7.00  chains;  thence  north  77 
degrees  09  minutes  east  6.05  chains;  thence 
north  13  degrees  39  minutes  east  3.87  chains; 
thence  north  7  degrees  33  minutes  east  9.47 
chains  to  the  northeast  cornor;  thence  north 
82  degrees  27  minutes  west  1.97  chains  to  the 
northwest  corner;  thence  south  32  degrees  15 
minutes  west  22.62  chains  to  the  place  of 
beginning,  containing  9.90  acres,  more  or  less. 

Government  excluded  tract  that  was  ex- 
cepted and  excluded  from  the  United  States 
Patent  Numbered  89,316  dated  November  15, 
1909,  to  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna  covering  the 
Pueblo  of  Laguna  grant  In  townships  9  and 
10  north,  ranges  5  and  6  west.  New  Mexico 
principal  meridian,  described  as  beginning  at 
a  point  72  feet  westwardly  from  the  center  of 
the  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad 
and  75  feet  northwardly  from  Robert  G.  Mar- 
mon's  north  fence;  thence  north  32  degrees 
15  minutes  east  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  rail- 
road, 21  chains  47  links  to  the  northeast 
comer,  which  Is  a  mound  of  stone;  thence 
north  57  degrees  45  minutes  west,  15  chains 
to  the  northwest  comer  while  is  a  pile  of 
stone;  thenc«  south  32  degrees  15  minutes 
west,  21  chains  47  links  to  the  southwest 
comer,  which  Is  a  point;   thence  iiouth  67 


degrees  4lf  minutes  east,  16  chains  to  the 
southeast  comer  and  place  of  beginning,  con- 
taining 32.20  acres,  more  or  lees. 

Enclnal  School  site  (acquired  by  condem- 
nation In  case  numbered  1604,  equity.  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  in  the  District 
of  New  Mexico),  situated  in  section  3,  town- 
ship 10  north,  range  6  west.  New  Mexico  jsrin- 
clpal  meridian,  and  more  particularly 
described  as  follows:  The  place  of  beginning 
Is  a  point  located  north  44  degrees  40  minutes 
east  a  distance  of  1,300.0  feet  and  thence 
north  56  degrees  15  minutes  east  a  distance 
of  232.0  feet  from  the  southwest  section 
comer  of  section  3,  township  10  north,  range 
6  west.  From  said  place  of  beginning  line  runs 
north  a  distance  of  336.1  feet;  thence  east 
260.0  feet;  thence  south  336.1  feet;  thence 
west  260.0  feet  to  point  of  beginning,  and 
contains  2  acres,  more  or  less. 

Laguna  Day  School  site  (acquired  through 
condemnation  proceedings  in  United  States 
District  Court  in  the  District  of  New  Mexico, 
case  numbered  2896;  final  decree  filed  May  19, 
1937),  consisting  of  two  parcels  described  as 
follows : 

Parcel  numbered  1  situated  In  section  5. 
township  9  north,  range  5  west,  New  Mexico 
principal  meridian,  lying  south  of  and  adja- 
cent to  the  United  States  Government  ex- 
cluded tract  situated  in  said  section,  and 
more  particularly  described  as  beginning 
at  the  northeast  comer  of  parcel  numbered 
1,  which  corner  is  located  on  the  south 
boundary  of  the  said  United  States  Govern- 
ment excluded  tract,  and  bears  north  57 
degrees  45  minutes  west  212.7  feet  from  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  said  United  States 
Government  excluded  tract,  and  running 
thence  north  57  degrees  45  minutes  west 
210  feet,  more  or  less,  along  the  south  bound- 
ary of  the  said  United  States  Government 
excluded  tract  to  the  northwest  comer  of 
said  certain  tract;  thence  south  32  degrees 
16  minutes  west  173.3  feet,  more  or  less,  to 
the  southwest  comer,  thence  south  54  de- 
grees 06  minutes  east  197.7  feet  to  the  south- 
east comer;  thence  north  36  degrees  03 
minutes  east  186.9  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the 
IK>lnt  of  beginning,  containing  0.83  acres, 
more  or  less. 

Parcel  numbered  2  situated  In  section  5, 
township  9  north,  range  5  west.  New  Mexico 
principal  meridian,  lying  south  of  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  United  States  Government  ex- 
cluded tract  situated  In  said  section,  and 
more  particularly  described  as  beginning  at 
the  northwest  comer  of  parcel  numbered  2, 
which  comer  Is  located  at  the  intersection  of 
the  south  boundary  of  the  United  States 
Government  excluded  tract  with  the  south 
right-of-way  line  of  United  States  Highway 
Numbered  66  and  bears  north  57  degrees  45 
minutes  west  503  feet,  more  or  less,  from  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  said  United  States 
Government  excluded  tract,  and  running 
thence  soi'th  57  degrees  45  minutes  east  81 
feet,  more  ir  less,  to  the  northeast  corner 
of  said  tract;  thence  south  32  degrees  16 
minutes  west  173.2  feet  to  the  southeast 
corner  of  said  tract;  thence  north  54  de- 
grees 06  minutes  wwt  227  feet,  more  or  less, 
to  the  southwest  corner,  which  corner  Is  a 
point  on  the  south  right-of-way  line  of 
United  States  Highway  Numbered  66; 
thence  following  a  3-degree  5.2-mlnute 
curved  line  curving  to  the  right  and  follow- 
ing the  said  south  right-of-way  line  of  High- 
way Numbered  66  a  distance  of  217  feet, 
more  or  less,  to  the  point  of  beginning,  con- 
taining 0.61  acres,  more  or  less. 

Paguate  School  site  (acquired  by  condem- 
nation In  case  numbered  125,  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  In  the  District  of  New 
Mexico;  Judgment  rendered  July  5,  1912), 
situated  In  section  33,  township  11  north, 
range  5  west.  New  Mexico  principal  meridian, 
and  more  particularly  described  as  beginning 
at  the  11th  mile  corner  on  the  north  bound- 
ary of  the  Paguate  purchase;  thence  south 
34  degrees  20  minutes  west,  a  distance  of 
3625  chains;  thence  south  3  degrees  60  min- 


utes ease,  a  distance  of  32.00  chains;  thence 
south  17  degrees  41  minutes  east,  a  distance 
of  96.18  chains  to  the  southwest  comer  of 
the  lot;  thence  south  77  degrees  16  minutes 
east,  a  distance  of  3.396  chains;  thence  north 
10  degrees  43  minutes  east,  a  distance  of 
3.82  chains;  thence  north  89  degrees  38  min- 
utes west,  a  distance  of  2.175  chains;  thence 
south  30  degrees  40  minutes  west,  a  distance 
of  0.67  chains;  thence  north  82  degrees  33 
minutes  west,  a  distance  of  1.06  chains; 
thence  south  9  degrees  54  minutes  west,  a 
distance  of  2.613  chains  to  the  southwest 
comer,   containing   1.11   acres,  more  or  less. 

Mesita  School  site  ( acquired  by  condemna- 
tion in  case  numbered  86;  Judgment  rendered 
June  3,  1912) ,  situated  in  section  18,  town- 
ship 9  north,  range  4  west.  New  Mexico  prin- 
cipal meridian,  and  more  particularly  de- 
scribed as  beginning  at  the  southwest  comer 
of  the  school  site,  which  Is  north  1  degree 
east  a  distance  of  3  miles  24.6  chains  from 
the  standard  corner  of  township  9  north, 
ranges  4  and  5  west.  New  Mexico  principal 
meridian;  thence  south  84  degrees  46  min- 
utes east,  a  distance  of  4.00  chains;  thence 
north  5  degrees  14  minutes  east  2.60  chains; 
thence  north  84  degrees  46  minutes  west 
4.00  chains;  thence  south  5  degrees  14  min- 
utes west  2.60  chains  to  point  of  beginning, 
containing  1   acre,  more  or  less. 

Paraje  School  site  described  as  south  half 
northwest  quarter  northwest  quarter  south- 
east quarter  section  33,  township  10  north, 
range  6  west.  New  Mexico  principal  meridian, 
containing  5  acres,  more  or  less. 

SeEuna  Government  site  described  as  north- 
west quarter  southwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter  northwest  quarter  section  6.  town- 
ship 9  north,  range  6  west.  New  Mexico  prin- 
cipal meridian,  containing  2.50  acres,  more 
or  less. 

Seama  School  site  (acquired  by  condemna- 
tion m  case  numbered  1604,  equity) ,  situated 
in  section  36,  township  10  north,  range  7 
west.  New  Mexico  principal  meridian,  and 
more  particularly  described  as  follows:  The 
place  of  beginning  is  a  point  on  the  one- 
sixteenth  subdivision  line  1,251.3  feet  west 
from  the  east  one-sixteenth  comer  of  the 
southeast  quarter  section  36,  township  10 
north,  range  7  west,  New  Mexico  principal 
meridian.  Prom  said  place  of  beginning,  line 
runs  west  on  said  one-sixteenth  subdivision 
line  for  a  distance  of  208.7  feet;  thence  north 
417.4  feet;  thence  east  208.7  feet;  thence 
south  417.4  feet  to  place  of  beginning,  con- 
taining 2  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  2.  This  conveyance  Is  subject  to  all 
valid  existing  rights-of-way  of  record;  and 
to  the  right  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  to  continue  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  that  property,  presently  In  use  by  It, 
for  so  long  as  Is  necessary. 

Sec.  3.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1050).  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  any  lands  and  improvements 
placed  In  a  trust  status  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act  should  or  should  not  be  set  off 
against  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
determined  by  the  Commission. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


CONFEDERATED  SALISH  AND  KOO- 
TENAI TRIBES  OF  FLATHEAD 
RESERVATION,  MONT. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1766)  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  judgment  recovered  by  the 
confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes 
of  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont.,  in 
paragraph  11,  docket  numbered  50233. 
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United  States  Court  of  Claims,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Comailttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  with  an  amendment,  on 
page  1,  line  8;  after  the  word  "or*  to 
Insert  "the  final  decision  in";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  i^ead : 

Be  it  enacted  X>y  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Hepresentati^es  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Co^greM  aaaembled.  That  the 
txxnOM  approprlited  to  the  credit  of  the 
Confederated  SallBh  and  Kootenai  Tjibee  of 
the  Flathead  Reservation,  Montazia,  In  satis- 
faction of  a  Judgment  awarded  In  paragraph 
11  of  the  final  (fcclalon  in  docket  numbered 
50333,  United  States  Court  erf  Claims,  Includ- 
ing Interest  thereon,  after  payment  of  at- 
torneys' fees  and  other  litigation  expenses, 
may  be  advance4,  expended,  invested  or  re- 
Invested  for  any  pxirposes  that  are  authortaed 
by  the  tribal  governing  body  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Swc.  2.  Any  part  of  such  funds  that  may 
be  distributed  to, members  of  the  tribes  shall 
not  b«  subject  to  Federal  or  State  income 
tax.  ]- 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  rea4ing.  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed 


August  13,  1969 


Sxc.  a.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  la 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  a  of  the  Act  of  August 
13.  IMe  (80  Stat.  1060),  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claims  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


eading, 


INDIANS  OP  CALIFORNIA 

The  bill  (HJli  671)  to  compensate  the 
Indians  of  Callfomla  for  the  value  of 
land  erroneously  used  as  an  offset  in  a 
Judgment  against  the  United  States 
obtained  by  sai(^  Indians  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  thiijd  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


CHEYENNE  RIVER  SIOUX  TRIBE  OP 
THE  CHEYENNE  RIVER  INDIAN 
RBBERVATK^N 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  921)  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  ladd  is  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Cheyenne  River 
Sioux  Tribe  oj  the  Cheyenne  River 
Indian  Reservation  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amendment 
on  psige  2.  after  line  3,  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: ' 

Sec.  a.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  deteriolne  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
August  13.  1946  (to  Stat.  1050),  the  extent 
to  which  the  valu^  of  the  title  conveyed  by 
this  Act  should  0r  should  not  be  set  off 
against  any  clalmaj  against  the  United  States 
determined  by  thaj  Commlsslan. 


THREE  AFFILIATED  TRIBES  OP  THE 
PORT  BERTHOLD  RESERVATION. 
N.  DAK. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bili  (S.  775)  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  diall  hold  certain  land  in  trust 
for  the  Three  Aflttllated  Tribes  of  the 
Port    Berthold    Reservation.    N.    Dak., 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with   amendments,   on   page   1.   at   the 
beginning  of  line  10,  strike  out  "sia)ject 
to  a  reservation  to  the  United  States  of 
a  right  to  remove  the  radio  tower  and 
gasoline  pump  located  thereon  and  sub- 
ject to  the  reservation  of  an  easement 
for  road  purposes  over  the  west  75  feet 
of  the  parcel:  southwest  quar-",  and  in- 
sert "subject  to  the  right  of  the  United 
States,  its  successors  or  assigns  to  use 
the  west  75  feet  of  the  parcel  for  a  road 
right-of-way  so  long  as  it  is  needed,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior,   for    such    purposes:    southwest 
quar-";  and  after  line  10,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sxc.  a.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  a  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 13,  1946  (60  SUt.  1060),  the  extent  to 
which  the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this 
Act  should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against 
any  claims  against  the  United  States  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission. 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENT  OF  A  CERTAIN  ROAD  ON 
THE  NAVAJO  INDIAN  RESERVA- 
TION 

The  blU  (S.  404)  to  provide  for  the 
construction  and  improvement  of  a  cer- 
tain road  on  the  Navajo  Indian  Reser- 
vation was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

S.  404 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
promote  the  rehabUlUtlon  of  the  Navajo 
and  Hopl  Tribes  of  Indians  and  a  better  uti- 
lization of  the  resources  of  the  Navajo  and 
Hopl  Indian  Reservations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  AprU  19.  1960  (64  Stat. 
44),  as  amended,  Is  amended  (1)  by  deleting 
"»108,670,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"•113,570,000";  and  (2)  by  amending  clause 
(7)  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  Roads  and  trails,  $45,000,000;  of 
which  not  less  than  $5,000,000  shall  be  (A) 
available  for  contract  authority  for  such 
construction  and  Improvement  of  the  road 
on  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation,  which 
nins  from  Its  JimcUon  with  United  States 
666  about  sU  miles  from  south  of  Shlprock, 
New  Mexico,  west  through  Red  Rock  to  Lu- 
kaohukal,  Arizona,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
bring  any  portion  of  such  road  located  In 
any  State  up  to  at  least  the  secondary  road 
standard  In  effect  In  that  State,  and  (B)  In 
addition  to  any  amounts  expended  on  such 
road  under  the  $40,000,000  authorization 
provided  under  this  clause  prior  to  amend- 
ment." 

S«c.  2.  The  contract  authority  and  appro- 
priations authorized  by  the  amendment 
made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
be  In  addition  to  sums  apportioned  to  In- 
dian reservations  or  to  the  States  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  under  the  Federal  High- 
way Act,  as  amended  and  supplemented. 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  931 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  \  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all 
right,  title,  and  mtttvBt  of  the  United  States 
In  land  heretofore  used  In  connection  with 
the  Cheyenne  Rioter  Boarding  School  de- 
scribed as  the  easit  lialf  section  19  and  the 
west  half  section  1 20,  township  13  north, 
range  31  east,  Bla^k  Hills  Meridian,  Dewey 
County,  South  Dakota,  comprising  approxi- 
mately 640  acres,  tcgether  with  all  Improve- 
ments thereon  exceiit  fencing  owned  by 
Tndlan  permittee,  4re  hereby  declared  to  be 
held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for 
the  Cheyenne  River  Sloiix  Tribe  of  the  Chey- 
enne River  Indian  Heservatlon.  The  land  con- 
veyed by  this  Act  Is  subject  to  all  valid  exist- 
ing rights-of-way. 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.   776 
Be  it   enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
Ameriaa  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  of 
the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  and  to  the  surface  of  the  following 
described  land  (together  with  all  buildings 
and  other  Improvements  thereon) ,  such  land 
and  Improvements  having  been  declared  ex- 
cess to  the  needs  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by 
the  United  States  In  truat  for  the  Three  Af- 
filiated Tribes  of  the  Port  Berthold  Reserva- 
tion, subject  to  the  right  of  the  United  States, 
Its  successors  or  assigns  to  use  the  west  76 
feet  of  the  parcel  for  a  road  right-of-way  so 
long  as  It  is  needed,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  such  purposes: 
southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter  north- 
west   quarter   of   secUon    21.    township    160 
north,  range  90  west,  to  the  fifth  principal 
meridian.  North  Dakota,  comprising  10  acree. 
Sec.  2.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13.  1946  (60  Stat.  1060),  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claims  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following   letter, 
which  was  referred  as  Indicated: 
Report  op  National  Axuonautics  and 
Spacx  Aouinistration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  number  of 
individuals  In  each  general  schediUe  grade 
employed  by  the  Administration  under  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  on 
June  30,  1968,  and  on  June  30,  1969;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  855.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Buffalo  National  River  In  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-386) . 

By  Mr.  TTDIN08.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2502.  A  bill  to  authorize  suits  In  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Colimibla  for  col- 
lection of  taxes  owed  to  States,  territories, 
or  possessions,  or  political  subdivisions 
thereof,   when   the   reciprocal   right   la   ac- 
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corded  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-386);  and 

HJi.  iaeT7.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
lease  to  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of 
Greater  Washington  the  former  synagogue 
of  the  Adas  Israel  Congregation  and  real 
property  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  Jewish  Historical 
Museum  (Rept.  No.  91-388) . 

By  Mr.  TYDINOS  (for  Mr.  Bnu) ,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  an  amendment : 

S.  3066.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  to  permit  unmarried 
Judges  of  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia who  have  no  dependent  children  to 
terminate  their  payments  for  survivors  an- 
nuity and  to  receive  a  refund  of  amounts 
paid  for  such  annuity  (Rept.  No.  91-387) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  a  nomination  was 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

Rex  M.  Mattlngly,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Renegotiation  Board. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ROLLINGS: 

S.  2841.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
1966  to  establish  a  comprehensive  and  long- 
range  national  program  of  research,  develc^- 
ment,  technical  services,  exploration  and 
utilization  with  respect  to  our  marine  and 
atmospheric  environment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

ByMr  PROUTY: 

S.  2843.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  assist  Government  employees 
In  preparing  for  retirement;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Protttt  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By   Mr.    STENNIS    (for   himself   and 
Mrs.  Smtth)    (by  request) : 

3.2843.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1967  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  equitable  system  of  select- 
ing persons  for  Induction  into  the  Armed 
Forces  under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(The   remarks   of   Mr.   Stennis   when   he 
Introduced    the    bill    appear    later    In    the 
Record  under  an  apprc^rtate  heading.) 
ByMr.  BATH: 

S.  2844.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marguertta 
Ponce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BAKER: 

S.  2846.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  George  W. 
Hardin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TARBOEOtTOH)  : 

S.  2846.  A  bill  entitled  "The  Developmental 
Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1969";  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedt  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
ByMr.  NELSON: 

S.  2847.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  participate  In  the  de- 
velopment of  a  large  prototype  desalting 
plant  In  Israel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


8.  3648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act,  and  for  other  purp>oeee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflaln. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Nklsoit  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bills  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  appropriate  headings.) 
ByMr.  HARRIS: 

S.  2849.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 26,  1969  with  respect  to  the  final  dls- 
ptosltlon  of  the  affairs  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CtTxns,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mrs. 
Smtth,   and   Mr.   TBtnutOND) : 

8.  2860.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  establish  proce- 
dures to  relieve  domestic  industries  and 
workers  injured  by  Increased  Imports  from 
low-wage  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hansen  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
ByMr.  MATHIA8: 

S.    2861.  A   blU   to   authorize   refunds    of 
duties  paid  on  certain  forms  of  nickel  im- 
ported  between  July   1,  and  December  31, 
1967;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  nnance. 
ByMr.  INOUYE: 

S.  2862.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916,  as  amended,  to  require  common  car- 
riers by  water  In  the  domestic  offshore  trade 
to  obtain  a  certificate  of  convenience  and 
necessity,  and  to  require  contract  carriers 
by  water  in  such  trade  to  obtain  a  permit; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  iNomrE  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  2842— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
ON  PRERETIREMENT  PLANNINO 
FOR  FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  EM- 
PLOYEES 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  in  March 
of  1966  I  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  was 
adopted  by  this  body,  slightly  modified 
by  the  other  body,  and  finally  became 
law.  Some  refer  to  that  law,  which 
provided  a  monthly  benefit  to  Americans 
age  72  or  over  who  were  not  already 
covered  imder  social  security,  as  the 
Prouty  amendment.  Well  over  a  million 
Individuals  have  benefited  from  it,  and 
there  is  not  a  week  that  passes  but  that 
letters  of  appreciation  come  to  my  office 
concerning  Uiat  amendment  which  pro- 
vides so  little  for  those  who  had  little  to 
begin  with. 

During  this  session  of  Congress  I  in- 
tend to^  introduce  legislation  which  will 
increfise  the  monthly  cash  income  for 
many  of  those  now  getting  benefits  im- 
der the  so-called  Prouty  amendment. 
But  today  I  want  to  consider  one  piece 
of  evidence  I  used  before  this  body  on 
March  15,  1966,  in  my  successful  effort 
to  convince  my  colleagues  that  there 
was  a  need  for  special  social  security 
benefits  for  older  Americans  not  already 
receiving  such  benefits.  Let  me  read 
to  you  a  memorandum  that  I  read  then: 
Memoranditm  om  Federal  Retirement 
Annuities 

Of  the  more  than  200,000  surviving  widows 
and  children  of  civil  service  retirees,  38  per 
cent  receive  less  than  $50  a  month;  79  per 
cent  receive  less  than  $100  a  month;  93 
p>er  cent  receive  less  than  $160  a  month. 
Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  all  siirvlvlng  widows 
and  children  receive  less  than  the  so-called 


poverty  level  of  $8,000  a  year.  Of  the  170,000 — 
some  widows  on  the  dvll  service  retire- 
ment rolls  aa  of  June  SO,  1966,  the  average 
age  was  66.8,  the  average  annuity  a  meager 
$80  per  month. 

The  situation  of  surviving  widows  and  chil- 
dren Is  not  necessarily  the  most  desperate. 
Look  at  the  unfortunate  figures  relating  to 
employee  annuitants:  49,700  receive  less  than 
$50  a  month;  126,100  receive  less  than  $100: 
214,300  receive  less  than  $150  per  month: 
307,600  receive  less  than  $200.  Viewing  the 
so-called  poverty  level  as  $260  per  month. 
377,500  civil  service  employee  annuitants  out 
of  a  grand  total  of  508.600  receive  less  than 
poverty-scale  annuities. 

Alarmingly  enough,  nearly  74  per  cent  of 
all  civil  service  employee  annuitants  receive 
less  than  the  magical  poverty  level. 

I  was  alarmed  by  those  statistics  then, 
and  I  continue  to  be  alarmed  by  similar 
statistics  now. 

As  the  country's  largest  single  em- 
ployer, the  Federal  Government  should 
be  providing  retirement  protection  for 
its  employees  second  to  none.  Instead  It 
has  a  retirement  system  basically  the 
same  as  Congress  Intended  in  1921  when 
it  enacted  the  civil  service  retirement 
system.  Certainly  It  has  been  modified 
by  subsequent  Congresses,  but  basically 
it  continues  to  be  a  staff  retirement 
designed  more  for  worker  retention  than 
for  retirement  protection. 

For  example,  when  survivor  benefits 
under  the  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem are  compared  to  survivor  benefits 
under  social  security  the  disparity  is 
disgraceful.  Did  you  know,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  surviving  widow  and  one  child 
of  a  deceased  civil  service  employee  earn- 
ing $500  a  month  and  with  5  years'  Fed- 
eral service  would  receive  a  $78  a  month 
benefit  while  had  her  husband  been 
imder  social  security  instead  she  would 
get  $266  a  month. 

Did  you  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  for 
that  widow  of  a  civil  service  employee  to 
get  that  $266  a  month  her  deceased  hus- 
band would  have  had  to  been  employed 
for  40  years  in  the  Federal  Government. 
I  could  repeat  example  after  example 
showing  the  complexity  and  Inadequacy 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  system, 
but  my  purpose  today  Is  not  to  over- 
haul or  revamp  that  system. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  was  pleased  to 
cosponsor  S.  2554  with  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoHDALE) .  Both  of  us  had  independently 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  legislation 
in  this  area  was  needed.  However,  our 
conceptualization  of  the  specific  methods 
to  be  used  for  achieving  effective  Govern- 
ment-wide preretirement  planning  dif- 
fer. Therefore,  I  am  today  Introducing 
a  bill  that  I  had  drafted  during  the  last 
Congress. 

My  bill  differs  from  S.  2554  in  one  im- 
portant respect.  S.  2554  provides  in  part 
that — 

The  head  of  each  agency  shall  formulate 
and  carry  out  a  program  to  provide  ccwnpre- 
henslve  preretirement  assistance  to  employ- 
ees of  such  agency  who  are  eligible,  or  ap- 
proaching eligibility,  for  retirement. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  pro- 
vides that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  provide  preretirement  assistance. 

Now  I  feel  that  this  is  an  important 
difference  for  two  major  reasons. 
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First,  I  can  $ee  the  possibility  for  many 
problems  In  having  each  individual  agen- 
cy responsible  for  preretirement  assist- 
ance. I  sTispe«t  that  there  would  be  a 
great  deal  of  employee  resentment  from 
older  employees  who  would  suspect  that 
their  employing  agency  was  merely  using 
preretirement  planning  as  a  vehicle  for 
encouraging  them  to  retire.  On  the  other 
hand,  my  bill  which  gives  the  authority 
for  preretirement  planning  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  would  avoid  this  sit- 
uation wher*y  employing  agencies 
would  be  put  in  a  difficult  position  of  try- 
ing to  providel  preretirement  assistance 
without  undidy  upsetting  their  em- 
ployees. 

Second,  I  aiA  convinced  that  in  legis- 
lation of  this  |sort  it  is  always  a  good 
general  principle  to  provide  the  agency 
with  primary  responsibility  with  as  much 
latitude  and  flexibility  as  possible. 

I  sincerely  hipe  that  prompt  action  is 
taken  on  this  knatter  during  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Presidenjt.  hi  August  of  1961  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  published 
ar  littl«-pamphiet  entiUed,  "Retirement 
Planning:  A  (irowmg  Employee  Rela- 
Uons  Service."  The  conclusion  of  their 
little  pamphlet  t-eads  as  follows : 

A  variety  of  Approaches  are  used  In  re- 
tirement plannlnjg  programs  in  Industry  and 
In  government,  l^ls  Is  to  be  expected  consld- 
recency  of  employer  par- 
fleld.  and  the  fact  that 
mo6t  organlzatlcins  are  still  feeling  their 
way.  testng  and  Experimenting  with  various 
itlng  program  activities  to 
•esources.  These  differences 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2842)  to  amend  tlUe  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  assist  Govern- 
ment employees  in  preparing  for  retire- 
ment, introduced  by  Mr.  Prouty,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  am  Service. 


approaches,  adj 
local  needs  and 


are  healthy,  becaise  without  effort  there  will 


be   no  results, 
experimentation 


here  Is  a  need  for  further 
and  evaluation  bec.-use  of 
the  scarcity  of  objective  Information  on  the 
relative  effectlven^s  of  varloui»  programs  and 
the  dearth  of  research  evidence  ou  the  long- 
range  slgnlflcanofe  of  retirement  olannlnK 
acUvltles.  I 

The  signs  are  many,  however,  that  retire- 
ment planning  is  kt  matter  "f  Incrtaslng  gen- 
eral Interest:  thajt  It  haa  begun  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  slgaiflcant  aspect  of  emplovee 
relations;  und  tUat  few  modern  personnel 
offices  can  much  longer  Ignore  considering 
how  their  organisations  can  best  meet  the 
needs  of  employees  approaching  retirement. 
It  can  reasonably  toe  expected  from  this  that 
we  wlU  have  morei  not  less,  retirement  plan- 
ning activities  in  the  future,  with  program 
arrangements   mote   selective    and    effective. 

Mr.  President,  lit  is  now  nearly  10  years 
later  and  the  retirement  planning  activ- 
ities of  the  Federal  Gtovemmeat  are 
nearly  as  doimaht  and  stagnant  as  they 
were  when  the  qivil  Service  Commission 
pamphlet  was  irritten.  Some  agencies 
have  some  progress  sometimes,  but  no- 
where is  there  a^  overall  program  to  as- 

dst  any  of  the    

ployees  who  wll 
with  retirement 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Federal 
Government  has  done  a  very  poor  job  of 
being  an  employer  concerned  about  the 
individual's  successful  retirement.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the(  bill  I  have  introduced 
le  the  catalyst  for  the 
lent  as  an  employer  to 
ter  into  the  role  as  a 
ffective   preretirement 


V'2  million  civilian  em- 
all  some  day  be  faced 


today  will  provi 
Federal  Govern 
move  off  dead  o 
pacemaker   for 
planning. 


S.  2843— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
SELECTIVE  SERVICE  AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith),  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriation  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  MUitary  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967  in  order  to  provide  for  a  more 
equitable  system  of  selecting  persons  for 
induction  into  the  Armed  Forces  imder 
such  act. 

I  ask  unanamlous  consent  that  a  let- 
ter of  transmittal  requesting  considera- 
tion of  the  legislation  and  explaining  its 
purpose  be  printed  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  the  listing  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the 
letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  (S.  2843)  to  amend  the  MiU- 
tary  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  in 
order  to  provide  for  a  more  equitable 
system  of  selecting  persons  for  induction 
Into  the  Armed  Forces  under  such  act 
introduced  by  Mr.  Stennis.  for  himself 
and  Mrs.  Smith,  by  request,  was  received 
read  twict  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Stennis 
Is  <\s  follows: 

Selective  Service  System, 
'"tjhington,  D.C.,  May  13. 1969 
Hon.  Spiho  T.  Aonew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Wash\.i.-*on.  DC. 

Dear  Mh.  President:  Transmitted  herewith 
is  a  draft  of  legislation  "To  amend  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  i967  in  order 
to  provide  for  a  more  equitable  system  of 
selecting  persons  for  induction  into  the 
armed  forces  under  such  Act".  This  legisla- 
tion woiUd  carry  out  the  President's  recom- 
mendations In  his  message  on  selective  serv- 
ice which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
today. 

In  that  message  the  President  Indicated 
that  he  would  change  from  an  oldest-first 
to  a  youngest-flrst  order  of  call  so  that 
young  men  would  become  less  vulnerable 
rather  than  more  vulnerable  to  the  draft 
as  they  grew  older  and  that  he  would  select 
those  who  are  actually  drafted  through  a 
random  system.  The  draft  legislation  which 
I  am  submitting  today  would  amend  exist- 
ing law  so  as  to  permit  the  President's  ob- 
jectives to  be  accomplished. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly  and 
favorably  on  this  legislation. 

iniRPOSE    OF    THE    LEGISLATION 

Selective  service  law  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  for  the  selection  or  Induction 
o'  persons  by  age  group  or  groups.  Under 
the  authority  provided  In  section  5(a)  of 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967 
(50  App.  U.S.C.  455(a)),  the  President  pre- 
sumably  may   designate  any  age  group   or 


combination  of  age  groups  as  the  first  to  be 
called,  second  to  be  called,  and  so  forth. 

In  expectation  that  the  President  would 
use  this  authority  to  provide  for  calling 
"younger  men  first",  the  Congress,  in  1967, 
when  it  enacted  a  college  student  deferment 
program,  provided  that  students  would  revert 
to  any  prime  age  group  for  possible  induction 
when  no  longer  deferred. 

In  1967,  the  method  of  selecting  individ- 
uals within  such  a  prime  selection  group  was 
considered.  The  Congress,  in  amending  the 
selective  service  law,  adopted  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting any  change  In  the  method  of  selec- 
tion then  in  use  (oldest  first  in  order  of  date 
of  birth). 

Sec.  3  of  the  bill,  by  repealing  paragraph 
(2)  of  Sec.  5(a)  of  the  MUitary  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967,  would  restore  to  the 
President  the  broad  authority  he  had  before 
1967  to  determine  an  appropriate  method 
of  selection. 

Sec.  3(a)  of  the  bill  would  provide  that 
all  registrants  deferred  under  section  6  of 
the  law  would,  as  students  under  present 
law,  be  subject  to  selection  In  a  young  prima 
age  group  when  their  deferment  ended.  Tht« 
would  treat  all  deferments  and  exemptions 
under  the  law  equally. 

Sec.  3(b)  of  the  bill  would  place  In 
such  prime  selection  group  when  It  Is  des- 
ignated by  the  President,  all  registrants 
then  neither  deferred  or  exempt,  under  26 
but  older  than  the  age  group  or  groups 
which  comprise  such  prime  selection  group. 
This  provision  would  prevent  the  relief  from 
possible  selection  of  large  numbers  who  are 
now  liable  for  selection  so  long  as  selections 
are  made  from  the  19-26  year  old  group. 

A  simple  random  selection  procedure  has 
been  developed  to  Implement  the  proposed 
legislation.  Under  the  procedure,  selection 
would  be  made  each  year  from  the  current 
19  to  20  year-olds  and  older  men  whose  col- 
lege  or  other  deferments  or  exemptions  have 
expired.  Prime  exposure  to  the  draft  would 
therefore  be  limited  to  a  12-month  period. 
Those  not  selected  by  the  end  of  the  year 
would  be  placed  in  a  progressively  lower 
order  of  priority  for  induction  and  would 
normally  not  be  called  except  In  emergency. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
enactment  of  this  legislation  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lewis  B.  Hershet. 
Lt.   General.    USA.  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service. 

Sectional  Analysis  op  Bill 

SECTION    2 

Section  5(a)(1)  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967  authorizes  the  President 
to  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  Im- 
partial  selection  of  persons  for  induction  In- 
^udlng  selection  by  age  group   or  groups 

that  if  the  President  establUhes  selection 
by  age  group-i.e.,  designates  a  prime  age 
group  or  groups  as  the  first  to  be  called— 
selection  of  Individuals  within  such  prime 
age  group  or  groups  would  have  to  be  made 
by  the  method  in  effect  on  date  of  enactment 

Se^f^^ir^r^''"'''''^^*^^*^-'^-"' 
Section  2  of  the  bill  repeals  section  5(a) 
!^L°^  *^^  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967,  thus  restoring  to  the  President  the 
broad  authority  he  had  before  June  30 
1967  to  determine  an  Impartial  method  of 
selection.  Including  selection  within  any  des- 
Ignated  prime  age  group  by  lottery. 

SECTION    3 

Section  6(h)(1)  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967  provides  that  when  the 
President  designates  a  prime  age  group,  any 
person  granted  a  student  deferment  shall 
upon  termination  of  the  deferment  be  liable 
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fen-  Induction  within  the  prime  age  group 
Irrespective  of  his  actual  age. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  remedies  two  technical 
deficiencies  in  the  definition  of  prime  age 
group.  Section  3(a)  makes  clear  that  In  ad- 
dition to  students  all  other  deferred  or  ex- 
empt persons  shall  be  liable  for  induction 
within  the  prime  age  group  when  their  de- 
ferments or  exemptions  expire. 

Section  3(b)  of  the  bill  provides  that  all 
persons,  aged  19  to  26,  who  are  not  deferred 
or  exempt  at  the  time  of  Initial  implementa- 
tion of  the  prime  age  group  shall  be  liable 
for  Induction  within  the  prime  age  group. 
This  provision  prevents  large  numbers  of 
persons  from  escaping  exposure  to  selection 
in  the  initial  or  "transitional"  period  follow- 
ing designation  of  the  prime  age  group. 

SECTION    4 

Section  16(a)  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967  provides  for  the  construc- 
tion of  age  references  in  the  law,  as  follows: 

"The  term  'between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-six"  shall  refer  to  men  who  have 
attained  the  eighteenth  anniversary  of  the 
day  of  their  birth  and  who  have  not  attained 
the  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  day 
of  their  birth;  and  other  terms  designating 
different  age  groups  shall  be  construed  In 
a  similar  maimer". 

Section  4  of  the  bill  clearly  spells  out  the 
authority  to  construe  references  to  age 
group  or  groups  in  the  law  as  referring  to 
registrants  born  between  designated  dates. 


S.  2847— INTR0DUC:TI0N  of  A  BILL 
AMENDING  THE  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act,  which  provides  U.S. 
assistance  for  the  cooperative  construc- 
tion of  a  dual-purpose  desalting  and 
powerplant  in  Israel.  This  same  measure 
was  introduced  by  Congressman  Ben- 
jamin Rosenthal  and  Congressman 
Peter  Frelinghuysen  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  July  24,  1969. 

The  scarcity  of  water  resources  is  an 
alarmingly  real  problem  in  Israel  today. 
The  last  of  Israel's  meager  natural  water 
resources  will  have  been  fully  utilized  by 
the  1970's.  Over  95  percent  of  the  avail- 
able water  has  been  already  tapped.  The 
remaining  natural  waters  in  the  south 
will  probably  be  completely  exploited  in 
the  next  few  years. 

Desalination  holds  the  greatest  prom- 
ise as  a  long-range  method  of  coping 
with  water  shortage.  The  advancement 
in  desalting  techniques  offers  dramatic 
new  opportunities.  More  specifically,  de- 
salination permits  the  location  of  plants 
in  the  areas  of  greatest  need.  It  also  af- 
fords the  production  of  electricity,  an- 
other critical  requirement  for  these  arid 
regions.  Finally,  the  desalination  process 
may  be  used  to  purify  polluted  and 
brackish  water  as  well  as  sea  water  and 
hence  can  play  a  major  role  in  conserva- 
tion. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  the 
United  States  would  contribute  a  maxi- 
mum of  $40  million  over  a  5-year  period 
and  would  have  the  permanent  benefit  of 
all  data  and  advances  in  the  technology 
of  desalinization  in  Israel.  Israel  would 
contribute  an  additional  $100  million. 

With  American  assistance,  the  cost 
would  be  about  35  cents  per  1,000  gallons 
and  the  completed  plant  would  produce 
almost  40  million  gallons  per  day  or  10 
times  the  currently  largest  yield  from 


existing  desalination  plants.  In  addition, 
the  plant  will  generate  450  megawatts  of 
electricity. 

For  many  years,  there  has  been  broad 
bipartisan  support  for  this  project.  In 
1961,  President  Kennedy  remarked: 

No  water  resources  program  is  of  greater 
long-range  Importance — for  relief  not  only 
for  our  shortages,  but  for  arid  nations  the 
world  over — than  our  efforts  to  find  an  effec- 
tive and  economical  way  to  convert  water 
from  the  world's  gn'eatest.  cheapest  natural 
resources — our  oceans — Into  water  fit  for 
consumption  in  the  home  and  by  Industry. 
Such  a  breakthrough  would  end  bitter 
struggles  between  neighbors,  states,  and  na- 
tions— and  bring  new  hope  for  millions  who 
live  out  their  lives  in  dire  shortage  of  usable 
water  and  all  its  physical  and  economical 
blessings,  though  living  on  the  edge  of  a 
great  body  of  water  throughout  that  parched 
lifetime. 

Another  major  consideration  of  the 
project  came  from  former  President 
Elsenhower  and  the  former  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  E^nergy  Commission,  Lewis 
L.  Strauss.  They  recommended  a  re- 
gional plan  to  attack  simultaneously 
the  water  and  the  refugee  problems. 
Their  proposal  envisioned  three  plants 
with  a  combined  capacity  of  about  1 
billion  gallons  to  be  constructed  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 
This  proposal,  while  commendable  for  its 
recognition  of  the  water  needs  of  the 
area,  is  not  feasible  because  of  the  po- 
litical climate  and  technological  ob- 
stacles to  the  imdertaklng.  Desalting 
complexes  of  the  size  envisioned  would 
require  the  prior  testing  of  equipment 
and  techniques.  This  could  only  be  ac- 
complished through  the  development  of 
a  prototype  of  more  limited  caoacities. 
The  amendment  being  offered  provides 
for  that  prototype. 

In  August  1967,  Senator  Howard  H. 
Baker,  Jr.,  introduced  a  resolution  em- 
bodying the  principles  of  the  Eisen- 
hower-Strauss plan.  Thirty-two  Repub- 
licans and  20  Democratic  Senators  co- 
sponsored  the  proposal.  Former  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  Udall  supported  the 
measure  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate. No  action  was  taken  on  the  resolu- 
tion in  the  House.  Through  the  efforts 
of  Congressman  Frelinohtjysen  and 
others  of  the  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee,  it  appeared  as  a  recommen- 
dation of  the  1968  Republican  platform. 

In  1968,  the  Johnson  administration 
supported  a  specific  proposal  for  U.S. 
participation  in  the  construction  of  a 
dual-purpose  electric  power  and  de- 
salting plant  In  Israel.  This  measure  set 
a  limit  of  $40  million  as  the  U.S.  share 
in  costs — the  same  as  the  proposed 
amendment. 

The  volatile  hostUitles  in  the  Middle 
East  are  perpetuated  by  economic  de- 
pravity and  frustrated  by  an  almost  in- 
terminable lack  of  understanding.  Here 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  challenge 
these  conditions  by  focusing  our  en- 
ergies in  the  direction  of  economic  im- 
provement— a  significant  indication  of 
peaceful  change.  By  assisting  Israel  in 
the  construction  of  a  prototype  desalting 
plant  we  can  develop  a  process  which 
will  insure  the  survival  and  growth  of 
vast  regions  and  whole  countries  which 
today  face  aridity  and  economic  desola- 


tion from  lack  of  water.  This  project  rep- 
resents, therefore,  a  real  contribution 
to  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2847)  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act,  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  State  to  partici- 
pate In  the  development  of  a  large  proto- 
type desalting  plant  in  Isiael,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nel- 
son, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
refen-ed  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  prlntetJ  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2847 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  as  amended,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  existing,  and  developing 
and  advancing  new,  technology  and  expe- 
rience in  the  design,  construction,  and  oper- 
ation of  large-scale  desalting  plants  of  ad- 
vance concepts  which  will  contribute  mate- 
rially to  low-cost  desalination  in  aJl  coun- 
trlee.  Including  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  authorized  to  partlcip)ate  In 
the  development  of  a  large-scale  water  treat- 
ment and  desalting  prototype  plant  and  nec- 
essary appurtenances  to  be  constructed  in 
Israel  as  an  integral  part  of  a  dual-purpKDse 
p>ower  generating  and  desalting  project.  Such 
p>artlcipatlon  shaU  include  financial,  techni- 
cal, and  such  other  assistance  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate  to  provide  fc«-  the 
study,  design,  construction,  and,  lor  a  lim- 
ited demonstration  period  of  not  to  exceed 
five  years,  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
water  treatment  and  desalting  facilities  of 
the  dual-purpose  project. 

Sec.  2.  Any  agreement  entered  Into  under 
flrfet  section  of  the  Act  shall  Include  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate  to  Insure,  among  other  things, 
that  all  information,  products,  uses,  pwocesses, 
patents,  and  other  developments  obtained 
or  utilized  in  the  development  of  this  proto- 
type plant  will  be  available  without  further 
cost  to  the  United  States  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  United  States  throughout  the 
world,  and  to  Insure  that  the  United  Stateb, 
its  officers,  and  employees  have  a  permanent 
right  to  review  data  and  have  access  to  such 
plant  for  the  purpose  of  observing  Its  opera- 
tions and  Improving  the  science  and  tech- 
nology In  the  field  of  desalination. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  project. 

Sec  4.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  public  or  private  agencies  and 
with  any  person  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  Intending  to  deprive  the  owner  of 
any  background  patent  or  any  right  which 
such  owner  may  have  under  that  patent. 

Sec.  6.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  utilize  by  agree- 
ment, with  or  without  reimbursement,  the 
personnel,  services,  and  facilities  of  any 
other  Federal  agency. 

Sec  7.  The  United  States  costs,  other  than 
its  administrative  costs,  for  the  study,  de- 
sign, construction,  and  operation  of  a  proto- 
type plant  under  the  Act  shall  not  exceed 
either  60  per  centum  of  the  total  capital 
costs  of  the  facilities  associated  with  the 
production  of  water,  and  50  per  centum  of 
the  operation  and  maintenance  costs  for  the 
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(tamonstntton  pteriod,  or  MO.OOO.OOO,  whlcb- 
eT«r  la  Ion.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, subject  to  the  Umltatlonk  of  this 
i«ctlon.  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
can7  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  Includ- 
ing administrative  ooets  thereof.  Such  sums 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

I 


8.  2848— INTtlODUCnON  OP  THE 
MINERAL  LpASINO  ACT  REVISION 
OP  1969 


dJ.  Mr 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  In- 
troducing legislBtlon  today  to  replace  the 
mining  law  of  1872  with  a  modem  min- 
eral leasing  system  based  on  multiple  use 
of  public  lands. 

Perhaps  the  4»08t  convincing  testimony 
in  favor  of  a  new  mining  law  is  that  of 
former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall 
who  said: 

After  eight  years  in  this  office,  I  have  coma 
to  the  ooncluslob  that  the  most  Important 
piece  of  unflnlshed  business  on  the  nation's 
natural  resources  agenda  Is  the  complete 
replacement  of  the  Mining  Law  of  1873. 

When  the  oolntng  law  was  enacted 
rrearly_»  century  ago.  the  underlying 
pTiilosftphy  waa  to  encourage  unlimited 
exploration  and  development  of  new 
frontiers  in  the  belief  that  the  country 
as  a  whole  would  benefit  directly  and  that 
the  Federal  'treasury  would  benefit 
indirectly. 

This  philosophy  has  no  place  in  our 
modem  world  Where  all  our  resources  are 
finite  and  whtre  the  competitive  de- 
mands for  thei»  are  increasingly  heavy. 
The  97-year-old  law  is  a  major  obstacle 
to  wise  and  effective  land  management 
in  a  world  whece  the  best  kind  of  multi- 
ple-use management  is  imperative. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  old  law, 
an  individual  n^ust  merely  stake  a  claim 
on  public  land  |  to  assume  almost  com- 
plete property  rights.  While  he  might  be 
required  to  recdrd  his  claim  In  a  county 
oCQce,  he  need  inot  inform  the  Federal 
Government.  To  maintain  control  of  his 
claim,  he  has  omly  to  make  $100  worth 
of  improvementB  annually. 

If  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  sim- 
ple, the  resultlnj:  problems  are  numeroiis 
Bjxd  complex,     i 

The  law  has  been  what  Secretary  Udall 
terms  "a  veritable  jungle  of  legal  uncer- 
tainties." These  legal  complexities  retard 
the  development  of  the  mining  industry 
by  Inhibiting  modem  discovery  tech- 
niques and  discouraging  accumulation  of 
low-grade  reserves. 

The  mining  la^  permits  no  comparison 
of  alternative  laind  values:  It  gives  blind 
priority  to  mineral  resources  and  makes 
any  consideration  of  wildlife,  recreation, 
esthetic,  or  urbaa  land  values  impossible. 
The  miner  h^s  all  of  the  rights  and 
none  of  the  responsibilities.  He  may  es- 
tablish prcHJerty  rights  on  any  public 
land.  He  need  not  mine  the  land.  If  he 
does,  he  need  not  use  good  mining  prac- 
tices, nor  must  be  reclaim  any  damaged 
surfaces. 

The  law  is  eaaily  subverted.  There  are 
numerous  instances  of  individuals  who, 
under  the  guise  of  marking  a  claim,  ap- 
propriate public  land  for  logging,  home- 
sites,  subdivisionis,  and  summer  resorts. 

In  1920  Congtess  passed  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act,  which  excepted  certain  min- 


erslB  from  the  1872  law  and  made  them 
available  only  by  leasing  from  the  Oov- 
emment.  Title  to  minerals  not  included 
in  such  a  lease  continxies  to  belong  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  so  does  control 
of  the  surface  and  its  reeources. 

This  legislation  would  extend  this  prin- 
ciple to  all  minerals  on  the  public  do- 
main. 

No  private  landowner  would  tolerate 
unregulated  intrusion  to  search  for  and 
remove  mineral  resources.  The  public 
can  no  longer  allow  this  blatant  give- 
away of  national  resources  which  should 
be  regulated  under  laws  that  take  into 
account  modem  resource  management 
techniques. 

This  In  no  way  Implies  that  mineral 
development  is  unimportant.  But  it  is  not 
preeminent — it  is  one  of  a  variety  of  valid 
uses  for  public  land. 

Coi^gressmen  Satlor  and  Dingsll  have 
introduced  this  same  measure  in  the 
House.  Only  through  such  a  bipartisan 
effort  can  we  repeal  this  law  which  re- 
sults in  irreparable  damages  to  our  Na- 
tion with  no  Justifying  social  or  economic 
benefits. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2848)  to  amend  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Nklson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2848 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  statute 
may  be  cited  as  "The  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
Revision  of  1969." 

Sac.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act  the  following 
terms  have  the  following  meanings: 

(a)  The  term  "mining  laws"  means  the 
mining  law  of  May  1872,  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented (30  TT.S.C.  22-54),  and  section  1 
of  the  Act  of  August  4,  1892  (30  tl.S.C.  161). 

(b)  The  term  "Mineral  Leasing  Act"  means 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920, 
an  Act  to  promote  mining  on  the  public  do- 
main, as  heretofore  amended  and  supple- 
mented and  as  further  amended  by  this  Act. 

(c)  The  term  "hard  rock  minerals"  means 
all  minerals  ezoept  sulfur  which  Immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  were 
subject  to  location  under  the  mining  law 
and  all  varieties  of  sand,  stone,  gravel,  pum- 
ice, pumldte,  clay,  and  cinders  whether  or 
not  they  were  subject  to  location  under  the 
mining  law. 

(d)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(e)  The  term  "Department"  means  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Skc.  3.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  the  mining  law  is  hereby  re- 
pealed and  all  lands  and  interests  In  lands 
belonging  to  the  United  States  are  hereby 
closed  to  entry  and  location  under  the  min- 
ing law  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
No  new  rights  under  the  mining  law  may 
be  acquired  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Any  claim  under  the  mining  law  exist- 
ing on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
remain  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  min- 
ing law  If  It  Is  recorded  with  the  Dep«rt- 
ment  not  more  than  one  year  after  the  issu- 


ance by  the  Secretary  of  regxilatlons  preecrlb- 
Ing  the  mann«r  In  which  mining  claims  will 
be  recorded.  Any  mining  claim  not  so  re- 
corded shall  be  null  and  void.  However, 
recordation  will  not  render  valid  any  mining 
claim  which  is  Invalid  on  the  effective  data 
of  this  Act  or  which  becomes  Invalid  there- 
aftw. 

(c)  Any  mining  claim  on  which  implica- 
tion for  patent  has  not  been  filed  within 
three  years  after  recordation  shall  be  null 
and  void. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  upon  application 
made  within  one  year  after  recordation,  vm- 
der  general  regulations,  authorize  the  issu- 
ance of  a  production  lease  or  leases  under 
section  43  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  tn 
exchange  for  ( 1 )  any  mining  claim  or  claims. 
vaUdly  existing  on  Janiiary  1,  1B69,  or  (2) 
any  mining  claim  or  claims  valid,  except 
for  lack  of  discovery,  on  Jsmuary  1,  1969,  if 
a  showing  Is  made  that  a  workable  deposit 
of  hard  rock  minerals,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 48  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  vros  found 
within  the  limits  of  ectch  said  claim  prior 
to  and  was  In  existence  on  January  l,  1969. 
Each  such  production  lease  shall  cover  ap- 
proximately the  same  land  as  the  mining 
claim  or  claims  for  which  It  is  excti&nged 
and  shaU  conform  as  nearly  as  practicable 
to  the  public  land  surveys,  but  In  no  event 
shall  a  lease  exceed  five  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  the  terms  and  conditions  specified  tn  sub- 
section  43(d)    of  the  Mineral   Leasing  Act. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1 
of  the  Iiflneral  Leasing  Act  (30  U.S.C.  181) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'T>epoalt8  of 
all  minerals  (Including  all  varieties  of  sand, 
stone,  gravel,  pumice,  piimlclte,  clay,  and 
cinders)  and  the  lands  containing  such  d»- 
poelts  owned  by  the  United  States,  including 
those  In  national  forests,  but  excluding  lands 
acquired  under  the  Act  known  as  ttie  Ap- 
pwjlar.hlan  Forest  Act,  approved  March  1,  1911 
(36  Stat.  961),  and  those  In  national  parka 
and  monuments  (other  than  as  to  mlneraU 
covered  by  the  mining  law  In  those  parka 
and  monimaents  to  which  the  mining  law 
had  been  extended  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act) ,  those  acquired  under  other 
Acts  subsequent  to  February  25,  1920,  and 
lands  within  the  naval  petroleum  and  oU 
shale  reserves,  except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
shall  be  subject  to  dlsixisltlon  In  the  form 
and  manner  provided  by  this  Act  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  assoclatloins  of 
such  citizens,  or  to  any  corporation  organized 
under  the  lavre  of  the  United  States,  or  at 
any  State  or  territory  thereof,  or.  In  the  case 
of  coal,  oil,  oil  shale,  or  gas.  to  municipali- 
ties." 

(b)  A  new  ptaragrapb  is  hereby  added  to 
the  end  of  section  1  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  (30  U.S.C.  181)  as  follows: 

"As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  'hard  rock 
minerals'  means  all  minerals  except  sulfur 
which  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  paragrapih  were  subject  to  location 
under  the  mining  law  (30  U.S.C.  22-54)  and 
all  varieties  of  sand,  stone,  gravel  pumice, 
pumlclte,  clay,  and  cinders,  whether  or  not 
they  were  subject  to  location  under  the 
mining  law." 

(c)  Section  34  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
(30  U.S.C.  182)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "This  Act  shall  also  apply  to  all  de- 
posits of  minerals  (Including  all  varieties  of 
sand,  stone,  gravel,  pumice,  pumlclte,  clay, 
and  cinders)  In  the  lands  of  the  United 
States,  which  lands  may  have  been  or  may 
be  disposed  of  under  laws  reserving  to  the 
United  States  such  deposits  with  the  right 
to  prospect  for,  mine,  and  r«nove  the  same, 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  are  or  may 
hereafter  be  provided  by  such  laws  reserving 
such  deposits." 

(d)  Section  39  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
(30  U.S.C.  209)  shall  be  applicable  to  hard 
rock  mineral  leasee  Issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 43  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  except  UM 
In  that  section  provided. 
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(e)  The  Act  of  April  17,  1926,  as  amended 
(30  U.S.C.  271-276),  U  amended  as  follows; 
Section  1  (30  UjS.C.  271)  by  deleting  the 
words  "located  In  the  States  of  Louisiana  and 
New  Mexico"  and  by  increasing  the  mazlmimn 
acreage  of  a  prospecting  {>ermit  from  "six 
hundred  asxd  forty"  acres  to  "two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixty"  acres;  section  2  (30 
U.S.C.  272)  by  inserting  before  the  number 
"6"  the  words  "not  less  than",  and  by  delet- 
ing the  proviso;  section  3  (30  U.S.C.  272)  by 
Increasing  the  maximum  acreage  of  a  lease 
from  "six  hundred  and  forty"  acres  to  "two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty"  acres,  and 
by  changing  the  rental  from  "50  cents"  to 
"$1"  per  acre  per  annum;  section  5  (30  U.S.C. 
276)  by  changing  the  words  "three  sulfur  per- 
mits or  leases  in  any  one  State  during  the  life 
of  such  permits  or  leases"  to  "twenty  thou- 
sand foiir  hundred  and  eighty  acres  under 
sulfur  lease  or  p>ermlt  In  any  one  State  at 
any  one  time";  and  by  deleting  section  6 
(30  U.S.C.  276). 

Sxc.   6.  The   following   new   section   43   Is 
added  to  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act: 

"Sxc.  43.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  issue,  in  accordance  with 
general  regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe 
therefor,  an  exploration  lease  for  hard  rock 
mineral  deposits  to  the  highest  responsible 
qualified  bidder  under  competitive  bidding, 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section,  when  in  his  judgment  the  public  In- 
terest will  beet  be  served  thereby  but  only 
after   consultation   with   the   head   of  such 
agency  in  the  case  of  land  the  surface  of 
which  Is  administered  by  a  Federal  agency 
other  than  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Terms  on  which  bidders  shall  compete  and 
the  method  of  bidding,  either  by  oral  auction, 
sealed  bids,  or  both,  shall  be  spteclfied  in  the 
notice  of  sale.  An  exploration  lease  shall  give 
the  exclusive  right  to  proei}ect  for  ti&rd  rock 
minerals  for  a  period  of  not  exceeding  three 
years  in  an  area  reasonably  compact  In  form, 
as  defined  by  the  Secretary  in  general  regula- 
tions, and  described  by  legal  subdivisions  of 
the  public  land  surveys,  of  not  more  than  ten 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  acres.  Only 
such  quantities  of  hard  rock  minerals  may 
be  extracted  imder  an  exploration  lease  as 
are  reasonably  required  for  purposes  of  evalu- 
ating the  hard  rock  mineral  deposits.  Each 
exploration  lease  shall  require  that  the  lessee 
shall  exercise  due  diligence  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  prospecting  work  in  accordance  with  a 
prospecting  plan  to  be  approved  by  an  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Secretary  be- 
fore prospecting  operations  commence.  The 
prospecting  plan  shall  also  include  provisions 
for  protection  and  restoration  of  the  lands 
covered  by  the  lease  and  for  the  protection  of 
environmental  and  recreational  values.  The 
Secretary  shall  reserve  the  right  to  and  may 
cancel  any  exploration  lease  Issued  for  fallvue 
to  comply  with  the  prospecting  plan.  The 
leeeee  shall  pay  an  annual  rental  of  not  lees 
than  SO  cents  per  acre,  and  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease 
all  exploration  data  obtained  during  the  term 
of  the  lease. 

(b)  An  exploration  lease  issued  under  this 
section  may  lie  extended  by  the  Secretary  for 
an  additional  period,  not  in  excess  oJ  two 
years,  as  he  deems  advisable,  if  he  finds  that 
the  lessee  has  been  unable,  with  reasonable 
diligence,  to  detMinlne  the  existence  and 
workability  of  deposits  of  hard  rock  minerals 
and  the  lessee  desires  to  prosecute  further 
pro6i>ectlng. 

(c)  Upon  application  by  the  leeeee  made 
not  later  than  three  months  after  the  expKlra- 
tion  of  the  term  of  his  exploration  lease  and 
upon  a  showing  that  he  has  found  a  workable 
deposit  of  hard  rock  minerals,  the  lessee  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  production  lease  covering 
that  portion  of  the  area  subject  to  his  ex- 
ploration lease  reasonably  encompaseing  such 
deposit  as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  The 
lessee  shall  be  entitled  to  a  production  lease 
for  each  such  deposit  found  by  blm  within 


the  limits  and  during  the  term  of  the  ex- 
ploration lease  but  the  total  acreage  em- 
braced In  all  such  production  leases  shaU  not 
exceed  five  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres. 

( d )  Each  production  lease  shall  be  in  com- 
pact form  described  by  legal  subdivisions  ol 
the  public  land  surveys  or,  if  the  land  be  not 
surveyed,  by  survey  executed  at  the  cost  of 
the  lessee  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scrllMd  by  the  Secretary  Each  lease  shall  be 
conditioned  upon  payment  to  the  United 
States  of  (1)  a  royalty  of  not  less  than  5  per 
oeivtum  of  the  gross  value  of  the  output  of 
hard  rock  minerals  thereunder;  and  (2)  a 
minimum  annual  rental,  payable  at  the  date 
of  the  lease  and  on  each  anniversary  date 
thereafter,  of  not  less  than  $5  per  acre.  The 
Initial  annual  rental  prescribed  ahall  obtain 
for  the  first  two  years  ol  the  term  ol  the 
lease.  Conunendng  with  the  rental  payable 
for  the  third  jeen  of  the  lease,  and  for  each 
of  the  seven  succeeding  years,  the  rental 
shall  be  Increased  each  year  by  10  per  centum 
over  the  rental  payable  for  the  preceding 
year:  Provided,  That  for  any  year  In  which 
there  Is  production  In  paying  quantities,  the 
amount  by  which  the  rental  paid  lor  that 
year  shall  have  exceeded  the  initial  annual 
rental  shall  be  credited  at  the  option  of  the 
leasee  against  either  royalties  or  the  rental 
next  coming  due  or  refunded  to  him  as  he 
may  elect :  Provided  further,  That  section  39 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  shall  not  be  ap- 
pUcable  during  this  period. 

Each  production  lease  shall  be  for  a  term 
of  ten  years  and  so  long  thereafter  as  hard 
rock  minerals  are  produced  In  paying  quan- 
tities. Unless  otherwise  provided  by  law  at 
the  time  of  expiration  of  such  period,  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  leasee  shall  be 
subject  to  readjustment  by  the  Secretary  ten 
years  from  the  date  of  issuance  and  every 
ten  years  thereafter.  Unless  the  lessee  files 
objection  to  the  proposed  terms  or  a  relin- 
quishment of  the  lease,  the  right  to  which 
shall  be  absolute  under  this  section  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  30  of 
this  Act,  within  thirty  days  after  the  receipt 
of  the  riotice  of  proposed  terms,  he  will  be 
deemed  to  have  agreed  thereto.  Notice  of  the 
proposed  readjustments  shall  be  given, 
whenever  feasible,  before  the  expiration  of 
each  such  ten-year  period,  but  receipt  of 
notice  after  the  expiration  of  each  svich  ten- 
year  period  shall  not  be  deemed  a  waiver 
of  the  right  to  adjust  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  lease. 

As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  "pro- 
duced in  paying  quantitlee"  mecms  that  the 
receipts  from  the  sale  or  other  commercial 
use  of  the  output  of  hard  rock  minerals 
under  a  lease  exceed  operating  and  market- 
ing expenses  for  the  leased  premises  for  a 
six-month  period  of  the  lease  year  preceding 
the  date  on  which  the  calculation  Is  made, 
(e)  Lands  known  to  contain  workable  de- 
posits of  hard  rock  minerals  and  not  covered 
by  either  exploration  or  production  leases 
shall  be  subject  to  production  lease  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  highest  responsible  qualified 
bidder  under  competitive  bidding,  when  in 
his  Judgment  the  public  Interest  will  beet  be 
served  thereby  but  only  after  consultation 
with  the  head  of  such  agency  In  the  case  of 
land  the  surface  of  which  is  administered 
by  a  Federal  agency  other  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Leases  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  five  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  and  shall  be  In 
compact  form  described  by  legal  sulsdivislons 
of  the  public  land  surveys.  Terms  on  which 
bidders  shall  compete  and  the  method  of 
bidding,  either  by  oral  auction,  sealed  bids, 
or  both,  shall  be  specified  In  the  notice  of 
sale.  Leases  made  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shaU  be  subject  to  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions specified  in  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section. 

(f)(1)   If  the  holder  of  a  hard  rock  mineral 
e]Q>loratlon  or  production  lease  finds  any 


other  mineral  or  minerals,  except  oil  or  gat, 
leasable  under  this  Act  so  commingled  with 
hard  rock  minerals  In  the  same  deposit  that 
none  Is  separately  workable  and  if  there  is 
no  lease  or  proepectlng  permit  covering  such 
other  commingled  mineral  or  minerals,  the 
hard  rock  mineral  exploration  or  produc- 
tion lease,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  embrace 
such  other  mineral  or  minerals. 

( 2)  If  the  holder  of  a  proepectlng  permit  or 
lease  for  any  other  mineral,  except  oil  or  gas, 
leasable  under  this  Act  finds  hard  rock  min- 
erals In  the  same  deposit  so  commingled  with 
such  other  leasable  mineral  that  neither  la 
separately  workable  and  If  there  Is  no  hard 
rock  mineral  exploration  or  production  lease 
covering  such  hard  rock  minerals,  the  pros- 
pecting permit  or  lease,  as  the  case  may  be. 
for  the  other  commingled  mineral  shall  em- 
brace such  hard  rock  minerals. 

(3)  Where  both  an  exploration  or  produc- 
tion lease  for  hard  rock  minerals  and  a  pros- 
pecting permit  or  lease  for  another  mineral, 
except  oil  or  gas.  leasable  imder  this  Act  are 
held  by  different  persons  include  a  deposit  in 
which  both  minerals  are  so  conunlngled  that 
neither  is  separately  workable,  the  Secretary 
may  Impoee  such  terms  and  conditions  upon 
both  parties  as  he  deems  appropriate  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  Intermingled  min- 
erals, but  the  parties  In  such  a  situation  may, 
with  the  Secretary's  approval,  enter  into  an 
agreement  for  the  Joint  development  of  the 
deposit,  and.  If  the  Secretary  deems  It  in  the 
public  Interest,  he  may  exclude  all  or  any 
portion  of  the  leases  subject  to  such  an 
agreement  from  the  acreage  limitations  of 
section  27. 

(g)  The  Secretary,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  may  permit 
the  holder  of  a  production  lease  Issued  under 
this  section  to  use  so  much  of  the  surface  of 
federally  owned  lands  not  included  in  the 
lands  leased  hereunder  as  he  determines  to 
be  necessary  or  convenient  for  the  extraction, 
treatment,  and  removal  of  the  mineral  de- 
posits, but  lands  under  the  Jxirlsdlction  of 
any  other  Federal  agencies  shall  be  subject  to 
use  imder  this  subsection  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  and  as  designated  by  the  head  of  such 
agency. 

(h)  The  Secretary,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  may  permit 
operating  or  development  contracts,  or  proc- 
essing or  milling  arrangements  to  be  made 
subject  to  the  Secretary's  approval,  by  one 
or  more  production  lessees  with  one  or  more 
persons,  associations,  or  corporations,  where 
operations  on  a  large  scale  for  the  develop- 
ment, production,  or  transpwrtation  of  ores 
are  Justified,  whenever  In  his  discretion  the 
conservation  of  the  mineral  resources,  the 
preservation   of   environmental   and  recrea- 
tional values,  or  the  public  convenience  or 
necessity  may  require  It.  or  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  may  be  best  served  thereby. 
SBC.  6.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1 
of  the  Materials   Act  of  July   31.    1947.   as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  July  23,  1966  (69  Stat, 
367)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Sec- 
retary, under  such  rvlea  and  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe,  and  If  he  concludes  that 
such  disposal  would  not  be  detrimental  to 
the  public  interest,  may  dlspoee  of  hard  rock 
minerals,  as  an  alternative  to  the  disposi- 
tion under  section  43  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act,  or  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for 
Acquired    Lands,    and    vegetative    materials 
(Including  but  not  limited  to  yucca,  man- 
zanlta,  mesquite,  cactus,  and  timber  or  other 
forest  products)  on  public  or  acquired  lands 
of  the  United  States,  including,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  land  described  in  the  Acts 
of  August  28,   1937    (60   Stat.  874),   and  of 
June  24,  1964  (68  Stat.  270),  U  the  disposal 
of  such  vegetative  materials  ( 1 )  is  not  other- 
wise expressly  authorized  by  law.  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  Act  of  June  28.  1934 
(48  Stat.  1269) .  as  amended,  and  the  United 
States  mining  laws,  and  (2)  Is  not  expressly 
prohibited  by  laws  of  the  United  States". 
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(b)  The  thlrfl  sentence  of  secUon  1  of  that 
Act  IB  amendefl  by  Inserting  the  words  "or 
acquired"  aften  the  word  "withdrawn.". 

(c)  The  last . sentence  of  section  1  of  that 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  last  word 
the  phrase  "and  the  term  hard  rock  minerals' 
means  all  mlnarals  except  sulfur  which  Im- 
mediately prloB  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
paragraph  werei  subject  to  location  under  the 
mining  law  (30  U.S.C.  23-64)  and  aU  varieties 
of  sand,  stone,  gravel,  pumice,  pumlclte.  clay, 
and  cinders,  whlether  or  not  they  were  subject 
to  location  uncfer  the  mining  law.". 


August  13,  1969 


S.  2850— rNTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  PROCEDURES  TO 
RELIEVE  DOMESTIC  INDUSTRIES 
AND  WORiaiRS  INJURED  BY  IN- 
CREASED IMPORTS  FROM  LOW- 
WAGE  ARE^S 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  unlimited 
imports  are  dainaging  a  nimiber  of  Amer- 
ican Industrie^  as  well  as  the  workers 
dependent  on  [those  industries. 

Wyoming,  tfce  second  largest  sheep 
producing  State  in  the  Union,  is  being 
injured  economically  by  a  mounting  flood 
of  lamb  meat  from  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
fralla'  and  Icefland.  This  meat  was  ex- 
cluded from  ihe  Meat  Import  Act  of 
1964.  Imports  for  the  first  4  months  of 
1969  are  runnihg  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
200  percent  of|  the  1968  rate  and  have 
seriously  depressed  the  domestic  lamb 
market  prices. 

An  amendm^t  to  include  lamb  in  the 
1964  quota  act  land  set  reasonable  quota 
figures  is  now  pending.  I  am  hopeful  that 
it  will  be  approved  when  It  is  called  before 
the  Senate,  but,  in  the  meantime,  I  intro- 
duce another  bill  which  would  help  not 
only  the  sheep  and  wool  people  but  any 
industry  that  ciin  prove  injury  from  im- 
ports. 

The  bill.  kn)wn  as  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Trac  e  Act.  was  passed  by  the 
House  during  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress  ik  a  vote  of  340  to  29  and 
has  been  reintroduced  in  the  House  this 
year. 

In  addition  lo  the  beef  cattle,  dairy 
and  fruit  indui  tries,  the  bill  was  sup- 
ported by  textile  manufacturers,  foot- 
wear, glass,  steel,  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas 
luggage  and  leather  goods,  chemicals' 
furniture,  electrbnlcs,  plastics,  and  many 
others  as  well  aa  the  unions  which  repre- 
sent employees  (if  these  industries. 

This  bill  does  not  replace  any  import 
quota  bills  but,  -ather,  responds  to  need 
for  further  congi -essional  attention  to  the 
threat  many  of  our  domestic  industries 
face  from  foreifrn  competition. 

The     bill     establishes     a     procedure 
whereby  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would 
Investigate  to  datermine  if  a  product  or 
related  group  oi  products  is  being  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  under  such 
cricumstances  adto  undermine  the  public 
pohcy  expressed  In  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act— by  imbairing  or  threatening  to 
impair  seriously!  the  health,  efficiency 
and  general  well-being  of  any  group  of 
workers  in  the  United  States— or  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  community  in  which 
any  such  group  of  workers  are  employed. 
If  the  investifeation   revealed   unfair 
competition  or  lindue  burden  on  com- 
merce from  imparts  or  conditions  detri- 
mental to  workeis,  the  President  would 


be  empowered  to  take  such  action  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  remove  such  im- 
pairment or  threat  of  impairment. 

The  House  committee  report  on  the 
bill  emphasized  "that  such  action  will 
be  applied  to  the  offending  imports  in  the 
form  of  increased  duties  or  quantitative 
limitations,  and  wUl  not  in  any  way  be 
addressed  to  jobs  or  communities." 

I  beheve  there  is  at  long  last  a  growing 
awareness  in  Congress  that  we  have 
traded  off  in  recent  years  what  little  pro- 
tection in  the  way  of  tariffs  that  we  had 
left.  We  have  done  this  in  the  interest 
of  promoting  free  trade  with  other  na- 
tions but  it  has  not  quite  worked  that 
way. 

In  opposing  import  quota  bills,  our  free 
trade  advocates  have  said  that  because 
of  the  agreements  we  made  under  the 
auspices  of  GATT,  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  any  non- 
negotiated  duty  increase  would  be  con- 
tradictory to  the  present  UJS.  liberal 
trade  policy. 

GATT  is  not  a  permanent  world  trade 
organization,  but  rather  an  ad  hoc  or 
advisory   body.   The  so-caUed  Kennedy 
round  in  negotiations  produced  few  con- 
cessions for  U.S.  agricultural  products. 
Rather,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
agricultural     protectionism     in     other 
countries   while   protective    tariffs   and 
trade  controls  have  been  used  less  and 
less  by  the  United  States.  We  have  been 
assured  by  the  advocates  of  free  trade 
that    increasing    exports    coming    from 
freer  trade  would  compensate  for  any 
injury  inflicted  by  competitive  imports. 
But  even  this  argimient  has  been  pimc- 
tured  by  a  continually  worsening  balance 
of  payments  as  imports  have  increased 
at  far  higher  rates  than  exports.  Even 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement  has 
failed   to   open   markets   for  huge  U.S. 
wheat  crops  as  other  nations  with  sur- 
pluses made  special  deals  to  get  what 
they  could  for  theirs.  So  I  believe  it  is 
high  time  to  take  some  effective  action 
against  the  freetraders  who  have  sold 
the  American  farmer  down  the  river  and 
protect    domestic    agriculture    and    in- 
dustry from  its  own  government. 

Reciprocal  trade  is — or  would  be a 

great  thing  but  reciprocity  means  two- 
way  considerations  and  unless  we  want  to 
lower  our  living  standards  and  wage 
scales  down  to  the  level  oI  those  pro- 
ducing most  of  these  imports,  we  had 
better  act  and  act  now. 

The  bill  is  so  drawn  that  remedial 
action  is  possible  on  any  item  whether 
or  not  it  is  included  in  any  trade  agree- 
ment, present  or  future. 

I  believe  a  biU  such  as  this  could  be 
effective  in  establishing  reasonable  rules 
for  truly  reciprocal  trade. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bm  (S.  2850)  to  amend  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  establish 
procedures  to  relieve  domestic  industries 
and  workers  injured  by  increased  imports 
from  low-wage  areas,  introduced  by  Mr 
Hansen  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SHIPPING  ACT 
1916,  AS  AMENDED 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
critical  problem  my  State  of  Hawaii  faces 
is  the  need  for  stable,  adequate  ocean 
transportation.  We  are  unique  in  that 
we  are  surrounded  entirely  by  water  and 
are  cut  off  from  any  contiguous  terri- 
tory. 

As  an  islsmd  State,  we  depend  upon 
freighters  to  transport  dally  necessities 
to  sustain  our  booming  economy.  With- 
out a  steady  flow  of  ships,  our  economy 
would  cease  to  be  viable.  At  present  the 
large  majority  of  our  food,  clothing,  and 
construction  material  moves  by  ocean 
carriers  even  though  most  people  travel 
by  air. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  encoimtered  a 
serious  problem  resulting  from  the  prac- 
tices of  some  carriers  which  transport 
these  vital  items.  Under  the  law  as  it  is 
presently  constituted,  a  carrier  can  en- 
gage in  business  after  filing  its  rate 
schedule.  It  may  also  abandon  its  routes 
and  ports  for  more  lucrative  business 
without  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  or  the  line's  cus- 
tomers. The  permissive  latitude  given  to 
the  carriers  under  existing  statutes  al- 
lows them  to  shift  the  locus  of  their  busi- 
ness whenever  more  profitable  opportu- 
nities arise. 

While  there  may  be  legitimate  busi- 
ness reasons  for  the  decision  to  cease 
service,  these  activities  have  had  a  seri- 
ously adverse  effect  on  merchants  in 
Hawaii  who  have  hitherto  relied  on  the 
sailings  to  transport  their  goods.  More 
expensive  arrangements  for  transporta- 
tion must  then  be  made,  and  the  prices 
of  our  products  are  raised  even  higher. 
The  cost  of  living  in  Hawaii  is  the  high- 
est in  the  entire  country,  and  without 
the  assurance  of  steady  water  transpor- 
tation, prices  will  increase  even  more. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
will  do  nothing  more  than  follow  the 
current  principles  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Under  the  practices 
now  in  effect,  railroads  and  trucking 
lines  under  the  ICC's  jurisdiction  must 
obtain  a  certificate  of  convenience  and 
are  not  allowed  to  abandon  their  routes 
unless  they  can  show  that  they  are  losing 
money,  no  longer  serve  the  public  inter- 
est, or  can  improve  their  service  in  other 
ways. 

To  counter  the  threat  of  sporadic 
service,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  wUl 
add  a  new  section  to  the  Shipping  Act  of 
1916.  This  section  will  require  common 
carriers  by  water  to  obtain  certificates  of 
convenience  and  necessity  before  en- 
gaging in  business.  My  bill  also  prohibits 
a  carrier  from  abandoning  the  routes 
prescribed  in  the  certificate  if  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  does  not  find 
it  in  the  public  interest. 

Carriers  which  have  been  active  in 
bona  fide  operation  since  August  13, 1969, 
will  be  protected  from  administrative 
hearings  because  the  Commission  siiall 
issue  such  certificates  without  requiring 
further  proof  that  public  convenience 
and  necessity  will  be  served  by  such  op- 
eration. This  is  also  true  of  carriers  which 
have  served  continuously  in  a  seasonal 
capacity. 
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This  new  section  will  provide  means 
for  amendment  and  revocation  as  the 
public  interest  may  dictate.  Means  will 
be  provided  to  suspend  the  certificates 
by  application  from  the  holder,  on  the 
Commission's  initiative,  or  upon  com- 
plaint for  willful  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  of  the  Inter- 
coastal  Shipping  Act  of  1933.  Certificates 
of  convenience  would  also  give  the  car- 
rier leeway  to  improve  his  service. 

My  bill  also  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  require  armual,  periodic,  or  special  re- 
ports from  carriers  holding  certificates 
pursuant  to  this  section.  Designed  to  pro- 
vide the  Commission  with  more  informa- 
tion about  the  operation  of  carriers,  the 
section  also  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  prescribe  systems  of  accounts,  books, 
records  and  documents. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  is  long  overdue 
and  that  the  public  deserves  the  protec- 
tion this  measure  provides.  I  earnestly 
solicit  the  support  of  my  colleagues  in 
considering  this  important  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2852)  to  amend  the  Ship- 
ping Act.  1916.  as  amended,  to  require 
common  carriers  by  water  in  the  domes- 
tic offshore  trade  to  obtain  a  certificate 
of  convenience  and  necessity,  and  to  re- 
quire contract  carriers  by  water  in  such 
trade  to  obtain  a  permit,  introduced  by 
Mr.  iNOUYE,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  BILLS 

S.    870 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  print- 
ing the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  870,  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  biological  research  in 
aging  through  a  comprehensive  and  in- 
tensive 5 -year  program  for  the  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  basic  origins  of  the 
aging  process  in  human  beings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    1032 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams*  .  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  print- 
ing the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1032,  to  amend  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2674 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
2674,  to  provide  for  the  procurement  and 
retention  of  judge  advocates  and  law 
specialist  officers  for  the  Armed  Forces. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.     2688 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inottye)  ,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2689,  to  provide  the  same  tax  exemp- 
tion for  servicemen  in  and  around  Korea 
as  is  presently  provided  for  those  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.     2802 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2802.  to  assist  the  States  in 
establishing  coastal  zone  management 
programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  243— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  TREATMENT 
OP  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  BY  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday, 
August  4,  I  expressed  my  deep  concern 
about  the  welfare  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  being  held  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. Although  the  North  Vietnamese 
endorsed  the  Geneva  Convention  Rela- 
tive to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of 
War  in  1957,  they  have  consistently  re- 
fused to  abide  by  those  simple  humane 
rules. 

The  officials  in  Hanoi  have  publicly 
stated  that  American  prisoners  receive 
adequate  and  proper  care,  but  they  have 
refused  to  permit  impartial  inspection 
of  prisoner  of  war  facilities  which  would 
substantiate  and  verify  such  claims. 
This  is  only  one  transgression,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  the  part  of  a  coimtry  which 
continues  to  violate  the  requirements  of 
an  international  agreement.  Other  viola- 
tions include  the  refusal  to  relesise  sick 
and  wounded  captives,  the  refusal  to 
permit  the  regular  flow  of  mail,  and 
most  importantly,  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
United  States,  the  refussd  to  provide  even 
a  list  of  those  being  held  captive.  As  a 
result,  American  families  have  lived  in 
uncertainty  and  anguish  for  months  and 
years,  not  knowing  if  their  loved  ones  are 
dead  or  alive.  How  much  longer  can  we 
expect  the  more  than  1,300  families  to 
live  under  these  conditions? 

It  is  my  contention  that  every  effort 
must  be  exerted  to  obtain  the  release  of 
prisoners  of  war.  Since  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Defense  Department  have 
been  thwarted  at  every  turn  because  of 
Hanoi's  obstinance;  since  proposals  sug- 
gested by  our  Ambassadors  at  the  peace 
talks  In  Paris  have  gone  unheeded;  and 
since  North  Vietnam  refuses  to  respond 
to  our  pleas,  it  would  seem  fitting  for 
the  United  Nations,  an  organization 
which  is  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  the  achieve- 
ment  of   international   cooperation   in 


solving  problems  of  social,  cultursd,  eco- 
nomic and  humanitarian  character,  to 
take  the  leadership  in  trying  to  bring 
about  compliance  by  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam  with  its  obligations  under 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  today  joining  in 
the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell) 
and  I  am  submitting  a  Senate  resolution 
urging  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  request  the  United  Nations  to 
ttike  such  steps  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  induce  North  Vietnam  to  honor  its 
previous  commitment  to  that  interna- 
tional agreement.  Recognizing  the  fact 
that  the  United  Nations  has  limited  au- 
thority to  impose  stringent  sanctions  on 
recalcitrant  nations,  I  stUl  am  hopeful 
that  the  weight  of  world  opinion,  ex- 
pressed concretely  through  specific  ac- 
tion of  an  international  organization 
representing  more  tlian  100  nations, 
might  be  able  to  encourage  the  North 
Vietnamese  authorities  to  adopt  a  more 
humanitarian  attitude  toward  prisoners 
captured  in  the  current  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  resolution   <S.  Res.  243).  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  243 

Whereas  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  and  civilian  personnel  of 
the  United  States  Government  assigned  to 
duty  In  South  Vietnam  have  been  captured 
and  are  held  prisoner  by  military  forces  un- 
der the  Government  of  North  Vietnam; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
has  adhered  to  the  Geneva  Convention  of  Au- 
gust 12,  1949.  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
has  consistently  refused  to  Identify  the  f)er- 
sons  so  held,  to  release  those  who  are  sick  or 
wounded,  to  permit  the  regular  flow  of  mall 
to  or  from  these  prisoners,  and  otherwise  to 
accord  humane  treatment  to  prisoners,  and 
has  refused  to  permit  Inspection  of  the  fa- 
cilities In  which  prisoners  of  war  are  held; 

Whereas  these  refusals  by  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  are  In  flagrant  violation  of 
Its  undertakings  as  an  adherent  to  this  Con- 
vention and  of  the  requirements  of  Inter- 
national law  established  or  affirmed  by  it: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  request  the  United 
Nations  to  take  such  step>s  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  bring  about  compliance  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  with  Its  obliga- 
tions under  the  Geneva  Convention  of  August 
12, 1949.  relative  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  244— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINT- 
ING OF  ADDITIONAL  PRINT  EN- 
TITLED "SUMMARY  OF  H.R.  13270, 
THE  TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969" 

Mr.  LONG  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  244)  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional print  entitled  "Summary  of  HJl. 
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13270,  the  Thcc  Reform  Act  of  1969," 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  later  in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  245 — RESO- 
LUTION CAT.T.TNO  FOR  THE  RE- 
LEASE OP  AMERICAN  PRISONERS 
OP  WAR 

Mr.  MONT0YA.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  Secretary  of  Defense  had 
occasion  to  pul»licly  plead  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  to  adhere  to  the 
1949  Geneva  Convention  covering  pris- 
oners of  war.  He  specifically  asked  that 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong:  re- 
lease the  nam^  of  prisoners  held;  im- 
mediately release  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners:  perfiit  impartial  inspection 
of  prisoner  of  ^ar  facilities;  give  proper 
treatment  to  a|Il  prisoners;  and  permit 
a  regular  flow'  of  mail.  Above  all.  he 
asked  for  the  prompt  release  of  all 
Ameriean  prisoners. 

"The  TBsponse  of  North  Vietnam  was  as 
blatantly  calloUs  as  it  had  been  to  pre- 
vious appeals  bjr  this  and  the  preceding 
administrations.  The  chief  North  Viet- 
namese negotiator  at  Paris,  Xuan  Thuy, 
said  that  the  question  of  prisoner  release 
"is  connected  vrith  other  questions"  be- 
fore the  Paris  conference.  He  further 
stated  that  the  United  States  would  get 
no  list  of  prisoners  until  it  had  ceased 
Its  "aggressive  vTar  in  Vietnam  and  with- 
drawn its  troo^  from  Vietnam."  The 
Vietcong  has  tticluded  a  proposal  for 
prisoner  release  in  its  peace  proposals, 
but  has  linked  t^t  suggestion  with  a  de- 
mand that  the  United  States  bear  full 
responsibility  tor  the  devastation  in 
North  and  South  Vietnam. 

The  specifics  may  be  different,  but  the 
message  from  the  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists is  loud  arud  clear.  It  is  this:  pris- 
oners of  war  are  nothing  but  pawns 
which  we  will  iise  to  extract  military, 
political,  and  economic  concessions  from 
the  United  States.  "Get  out  of  Vietnam." 
the  North  Vietnamese  say.  "and  then 
we  will  maybe  let  you  have  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  Americans  we  have  in  cus- 
tody." "Pay  reparations,"  the  Vietcong 
say,  "and  then  we  will  return  your  men  " 
Both  of  these  propositions  are  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
which  North  Vietnam  is  a  signatory. 
Both  amount  to(  nothing  more  than  In- 
ternational blackmail  of  a  particularly 
nasty  and  viciouB  kind.  It  would  consign 
1,300  men  to  limbo,  with  no  communl- 
caWon  with  th«  outside  world  except 
what  the  Commttnists  choose  to  present. 
The  families  of,  the  great  majority  of 
these  prisoners  Ijave  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  they  arfe  alive  or  dead. 

Some  800  of  the  missing  men  were 
pilots  downed  o\)ier  North  Vietnam,  and 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  many 
of  them  who  are  listed  as  missing  are 
actually  prisoneifs.  But  fewer  than  100 
have  been  heard  from  in  5  years,  and 
more  than  200  of  the  men  listed  as  miss- 
ing in  action  hawe  been  tn  that  status 
for  more  than  iVz  years.  That  means 
that  if  they  are  j  trisoners,  they  have  al- 


ready been  held  longer  than  any  UJ5. 
serviceman  was  held  in  World  War  U. 

There  has  recently  come  to  light  dis- 
tressing evidence  that  the  Pathet  Lao, 
the  Laotian  Communists,  are  following 
the  model  of  their  North  Vietnamese 
mentors.  Some  114  American  pilots  and 
crewmen  have  been  lost  over  Laotian 
territory  In  the  unpubllclzed  air  opera- 
tions over  the  Laotian  infiltration  routes 
to  South  Vietnam.  Nobody  except  the 
Pathet  Lao  knows  whether  these  men  are 
alive  or  dead.  All  efforts  to  elicit  in- 
formation concerning  their  fate  has  been 
turned  aside  by  the  Communists. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  how 
can  we  accept  at  face  value  the  assur- 
ances of  the  North  Vietnamese,  the  Viet- 
cong. or  even  the  Pathet  Lao,  that  captive 
U.S.  servicemen  are  being  humanely 
treated?  We  know  that  captured  UJ3. 
prisoners  have  been  paraded  through  the 
streets  of  Hanoi.  We  can  guess  pretty 
accurately  through  North  Vietnamese 
films,  that  some  of  the  prisoners  have 
apparently  not  received  adequate  medi- 
cal care.  In  other  films  American  offi- 
cers have  appeared  dazed  or  drugged.  Lt. 
Robert  Prishman,  recently  released,  told 
an  Italian  journalist  when  she  Inter- 
viewed him  that  she  was  the  first  person 
he  had  spoken  to  in  a  year  and  a  half. 
This  and  other  evidence  confirm  that  he 
had  been  held  in  isolation,  as  have  other 
prisoners,  and  subjected  to  Inhuman 
physical  and  emotional  duress. 

No.  we  will  not  believe  Hanoi  until 
they  open  their  camps  to  international 
inspection,  until  they  permit  a  regular 
fiow  of  mail  between  our  men  and  their 
families.  As  long  as  Hanoi  continues  to 
evade  these  and  other  clear  obligations 
under  the  Geneva  Convention,  we  must 
conclude  that  North  Vietnam  has  some- 
thing to  hide. 

It  has  become  obvious  that  the  United 
States  must  adopt  new  approaches  to 
mobUize  world  opinion  against  cruel 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  to 
induce  North  Vietnam  and  other  adjoin- 
ing Communist-held  territories  to  make 
substantive  concessions  on  this  very 
fundamental  himianitarian  issue. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today— along  with 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
CRANSTON,  submitting  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion representing  an  attempt  to  secure 
the  united  and  deep  concern  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  the  welfare 
of  American  prisoners  of  war;  its  con- 
demnation of  and  repugnance  for  the 
crude  and  caUous  policies  toward  prison- 
ers of  war  pursued  by  Hanoi  and  adjoin- 
ing Communist-held  territories  contrary 
to  standards  of  simple  human  decency 
and  the  rule  of  law;  and  the  need  to 
obtain  prompt  release  of  aU  Americans 
now  held  as  prisoners  of  war  In  North 
Vietnam  and  adjoining  Communist-held 
territories.  The  resolution  also  represents 
an  appeal  to  the  force  of  worid  public 
opinion  In  adding  its  voice  to  and  urging 
respect  for  this  humanitarian  issue. 

I  ask  that  other  Members  of  this  body 
also  join  me  in  cosponsorship  of  the  res- 
olution, and  that  each  of  my  colleagues 
also  join  In  as  signatories  to  a  letter  I 
plan  to  address  to  His  Holiness,  Pope 
Paul  VI — as  one  of   the  more  potent 


moral  forces  with  world  stature — asking 
his  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  prison- 
ers. I  believe  that  an  appeal  from  His 
Holiness,  with  his  unrivaled  moral  au- 
thority, might  also  be  extr«nely  Influ- 
ential in  helping  to  crystallize  world 
opinion  against  arbitrary  Imprisonments 
under  conditions  described  above,  as  well 
as  serve  to  enhani:e  the  chances  that 
others  wrongfuly  detained  without  trial 
and  on  dubious  and  trumped-up  charges 
might  be  released  or  at  least  have  their 
sentences  reduced. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
as  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Com- 
mimlst  nations  as  It  is  to  Western  coun- 
tries to  abide  by  and  respect  these  basic 
humanitarian  values.  In  this  shrinking 
and  profoundly  changing  world,  more 
and  more  men  are  groping  for  and 
demanding  common  values  and  guid- 
ing principles  which  transcend  national 
frontiers  and  will  lead  us  to  a  new  and 
better  world.  While  nations  often  do  not 
see  themselves  as  obliged  to  explain  or 
report  reasons  for  their  decisions,  still 
It  is  significant  that  they  do  feel  com- 
pelled to  Justify  what  they  do  according 
to  principle.  Certainly  the  principles 
advocated  here  would  appear  to  be  guid- 
ing forces  In  the  lives  of  peoples  every- 
where. Political  ideologies  not  withstand- 
ing, when  a  nation  places  Its  political  ac- 
tions outside  of  and  Ignores  these  basic 
values,  and  refuses  to  abide  by  interna- 
tional agreements,  the  effect  must  be  to 
bring  the  wrath  of  world  opinion  on 
those  who  would  choose  to  flaunt  global 
policy. 

The  issuing  of  appeals  to  the  Hanoi 
Government  through  such  media  as  press 
conferences  Is  clearly  insufficient,  and  the 
administration  and/or  the  United  Na- 
tions may  wish  to  consider  the  following 
alternatives : 

First.  Appeal  by  the  United  Nations: 
Ample  precedent  already  exists  for  an 
appeal  to  the  U.N.  in  resolutions  passed 
relative  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  by 
the  North  Koreans  and  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists during  the  Korean  conflict,  and 
concerning  the  treatment  of  prisoners  by 
both  Arabs  and  Israelis  in  the  wake  of  the 
6-day  war. 

The  United  States  could  introduce  a 
resolution  in  the  General  Assembly  call- 
ing upon  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam, the  National  Liberation  Front,  and 
the  Pathet  Lao  to  abide  by  the  Geneva 
Convention  and  permit  the  Inspection  of 
their  prisoner  of  war  camps  by  a  duly 
constituted  international  body,  such  as 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

That  committee,  which  Is  actually 
wholly  Swiss,  Is  well  known  for  Its  activi- 
ties relative  to  prisoners  of  war. 

The  U.S.  delegate  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  could  request  that  the 
Human  Rights  Commission,  which  Is 
under  ECOSOC  supervision,  be  directed 
to  conduct  an  Investigation  of  conditions 
in  the  Communist  prisoner  of  war  camps. 

The  mechanics  of  an  appeal  to  the  U.N. 
could  be  left  to  the  State  Department 
and  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. But  some  attempt  should  be  made 
to  invoke  the  moral  authority  and  pres- 
tige of  the  U2f.  to  obtain  more  humane 
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treatment  of  the  prisoners,  and  above  all 
their  prompt  release. 

Second.  An  appeal  to  other  inter- 
national organizations  giving  aid  to 
North  Vietnam:  The  administration 
could  consider  appealing  to  international 
organizations  which  give  aid  to  North 
Vietnam,  asking  them  to  exert  pressure 
on  Hanoi  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. The  administration  could  also 
suggest  that  such  groups  suspend  assist- 
ance to  North  Vietnam  if  it  continues  its 
present  prisoner  of  war  policy.  The 
United  States  could  specifically  direct 
such  an  appeal  to  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies,  which  has  provided 
North  Vietnam  with  approximately  $1.5 
million  in  aid  over  the  last  few  years. 

Third.  A  direct  appeal  to  coiwtries 
which  have  influence  with  North  Viet- 
nam: A  number  of  coim tries,  both  Com- 
munist and  non-Communist,  have  good 
relations  with  North  Vietnam.  The  ad- 
ministration could  consider  presenting 
the  prisoner  of  war  problems  to  these 
governments,  asking  them  to  intercede 
with  Hanoi.  While  the  administration 
may  have  done  this  In  the  past,  a  new 
and  expanded  effort  may  prove  worth- 
while. 

Fourth.  An  open  appeal  by  President 
Thleu  for  a  prisoner  exchange:  While 
South  Vietnam  has  reportedly  privately 
offered  a  prisoner  exchange  with  North 
Vietnam.  President  Thieu  has  not  openly 
proposed  this.  North  Vietnam,  admit- 
tedly, is  not  likely  to  accept  Etn  appeal 
from  Saigon,  but  a  public  offer  would 
bring  the  prisoner  of  war  issue  before 
world  opinion  to  a  greater  degree  than 
it  is  now. 

Fifth.  Appeal  by  wives  of  men  "missing 
in  action"  in  Vietnam:  Since  there  Is 
apparently  deep  and  openly  expressed 
sentiment  among  the  wives  of  men  miss- 
ing in  Vietnam,  it  might  be  possible  to 
stimulate  the  formation  of  a  wives'  group 
to  appeal  to  the  U.N.  to  use  its  good  offices 
to  secure  observance  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Geneva  Convention.  Such  a  wives' 
committee  could  address  an  appeal  to  U 
Thant,  for  example.  Or  they  could  ad- 
dress an  open  appeal  to  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam,  the  NLF,  and  so  forth. 
Beyond  this,  they  might  appeal  through 
U  Thant  or  directly  to  the  respective 
Communist  authorities  to  be  permitted 
to  visit  their  husbands.  It  could  be  point- 
ed out  that  the  failure  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese, and  so  forth,  even  to  oonflrm 
whether  their  husbands  are  aUve  or  dead, 
denies  these  women  and  their  families 
the  most  fundamental  of  himian  rights, 
and  is  the  cause  of  untold  and  often  un- 
necessary angiush. 

Whatever  method  might  be  adopted  to 
bring  the  plight  of  these  women  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  would  hlglillght 
their  situation  considerably  and  help 
focus  upon  the  purely  himianitarian 
aspects  of  the  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and 
am  hopeful  that  through  a  broad  con- 
sensus as  expressed  by  this  august  body 
and  the  further  marshaling  of  woiid 
public  opinion,  we  may  begin  to  pro- 
gress and  see  some  results  on  this  ques- 
tion of  worldwide  import  which  trans- 
cends all  politics. 


The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  245),  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  RK8.  246 
Whereaa  the  Govermnent  of  North  Viet- 
nam, the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  Pathet  Lao— 

(1)  have  consistently  refused  to  release 
the  names  of  prisoners  of  war; 

(2)  have  declined  to  release  Immediately 
sick  and  wounded  prisoners; 

(3)  have  refused  to  permit  Impartial  In- 
spection of  their  prisoner  of  war  camps; 

(4)  have  not  guaranteed  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  all  prisoners;  and 

(5)  have  not  permitted  a  regiUar  flow  of 
mall  between  prisoners  and  their  families; 
all  such  actions  being  In  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  basic  standards  of 
human  decency:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  most  urgently  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Department  of  State,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  all  other  concerned 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch,  the  United  Nations,  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  vigorously  to  use  all  means  of 
peaceful  persuasion  at  their  disposal  to  bring 
the  facts  concerning  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war  by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam, 
the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  the  Pathet  I^ao,  to  the  attention 
of  all  other  governments,  with  a  view  to 
eliciting  International  support  imd  respect 
for  such  measures  as  may  be  undertaken  by 
the  President,  or  such  departments  or  agen- 
cies, and  the  United  Nations,  to  obtain  the 
prompt  release  of  all  Americans  so  held  as 
prisoners  of  war. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
RESOLUTION 

SKNATX    BXSOLtmON    223 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Alsiska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGcx) 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Grav- 
el) be  added  as  cosponsors  to  Senate 
Resolution  223.  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  establishment  of  at  least  one 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  in 
each  State.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  August  13,  1969,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  742)  to  amend 
the  act  of  June  12,  1948  (62  Stat.  382) , 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Ken- 
newick  division  extension,  Yakima  proj- 
ect, Washington,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AVIATION    PACmnES   EXPANSION 
ACT  OF  1969— AMENDMENTS 


AKZMDMXNT    NO.    138 


Mr.  BOGG8.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  8.  2437,  the 
Aviation  Facilities  Elzpanslon  Act  of  1969 
which  is  pending  in  the  Senate  Commit- 


tee on  Commerce.  This  amendment  is  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  Avi- 
ation Advisory  Commission. 

S.  2437.  sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mao- 
nuson),  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton).  \b 
very  Important  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  aviation  facilities.  I  believe  it  de- 
serves favorable  consideration  if  we  are 
going  to  see  orderly  expansion  of  an  area 
that  is  growing  so  rapidly. 

However,  to  simply  find  ways  to  finance 
this  growth  and  provide  the  vehicle  for 
development  is  not  enough.  Nor  su^  the 
short-range  plans  for  aviation  currently 
desl{n:ied  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation sufficient.  This  Nation  needs  a 
coordinated  plan  for  airways  and  air- 
ports not  Just  for  5  or  10  years.  It  needs 
to  take  a  look  far  into  the  future  and 
develop  a  blueprint  that  will  cope  with 
this  rapid  growth  for  many  years.  It 
needs  a  projection  that  will  eliminate  the 
crowded  airports,  that  will  eliminate  un- 
necessary delays  of  aircraft  on  the 
ground,  and  that  will  establish  traffic 
patterns  that  will  aid  traffic  controllers 
in  their  vital  Job  of  guiding  our  planes 
and  avoiding  collisions.  And,  if  we  are 
going  to  plan  for  the  future,  we  should 
know  what  kind  of  airports  are  necessary. 
Land  is  fast  disappearing  and  if  we  are 
going  to  preserve  suitable  land  to  use  for 
runways  in  20  years,  then  we  need  to 
know  now  where  this  land  is.  We  must 
establish  guidelines  for  metropolitan 
areas  to  construct  adequate  facilities 
that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  future. 

It  Is  for  this  Teaaaa,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  offer  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  remedy 
this  collision  course  that  we  are  now  fly- 
ing In  our  crowded  skies  and  cramped 
terminals.  We  all  know  that  this  problem 
is  reaching  crisis  proportions.  The  de- 
mand even  today  is  considered  by  some 
too  great  for  our  existing  facilities  to 
handle. 

This  commission  that  I  propose  would 
develop  the  vitally  needed  guidelines  for 
the  future  that  are  presently  lacking.  The 
commission,  appointed  by  the  President, 
would  be  composed  of  representatives 
from  Government,  industry,  community 
agencies,  and  professional  associations 
concerned  with  the  aviation  industry. 

It  would  be  responsible  for  coordinat- 
ing the  national  airport  system  plan  al- 
ready provided  for  in  the  present  bill. 
More  Important,  its  chief  task  would  be 
to  plan  for  the  future  of  aviation  for  20 
years,  if  not  longer,  in  a  national  air 
system  plan.  ITiis  plan  would  encompass 
all  facets  of  aviation  in  an  effort  to  de- 
velop the  most  comprehensive  plan  pos- 
sible. The  deadline  for  submission  of  this 
plan  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
would  be  January  1.  1971.  The  date  re- 
quires that  the  deadline  for  the  national 
airport  system  plan  referred  to  in  the 
bill  be  changed  from  "2  years  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act."  to  "prior  to 
January  1.  1971."  It  is  only  because  I 
regard  this  problem  of  crowded  skies  as 
criticsd  that  I  recommend  this  date  be 
changed. 

The  urgency  of  this  situation  can  be 
realized  by  any  air  traveler  today.  This 
problem  demands  attention  and  demands 
it  now.  I  think  that  S.  2437.  if  enacted. 
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will  do  much  to  Improve  the  current 
situation.  But  I  strongly  think  that  a 
measure  to  p|-ov1de  for  a  long-range 
study  of  the  firoblem  must  be  incorpo- 
rated in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  filll  text  of  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  tte  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

The  PREStDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wi^  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  be  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  thie  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  138)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Catmmlttee  on  Commerce,  as 
follows : 

On  page  10,  Bnes  21  and  22.  strike  out 
"within  two  yeai  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "prior 
to  January  1.  197i". 

On  page  10,  U^e  24.  after  "The  plan"  In- 
sert "shall  be  prepared  and  revised  with  the 
advice  of  the  Avjatlon  Advisory  Commission 
established  pursiiant  to  subsection  (d)  and". 

On  page  16.  b^ween  lines  2  and  3  insert 
the  following 
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the  Secretary  shall,  in  addition,  make  avail- 
able to  the  commission  such  secretarial,  cler- 
ical, and  other  assistance  and  such  pertinent 
data  prepaj-ed  by  the  D«j>artment  of  Trans- 
portattion  as  the  commission  may  require  to 
carry  out  its  functions. 

"(5)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  such  oommisslon 
may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  In  ac- 
cordance with  agreements  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  and  the  head  of 
such  agency." 


"aviation  koVISOKT  COMMISSION 

"(dXl)  The  President,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Secfelary,  sh4ll  appoint  an  Aviation  Ad- 
visory Cofrunlsslan  consisting  of  members 
representing  the  pepartments  of  Transporta- 
tion. Defense,  thai  Interior,  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Natlo^ial  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  ttie  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion Of  America,  the  Aerospace  Industries  As- 
sociation    of     Aiierlca.     Airport     Operators 


American    Rallro 
Association,  the 


Council  International,  the  Association  of 
1,  the  American  Transit 
lerlcan  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Trucking  Association, 
the  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association, 
the  Airline  Pilots  Association,  several  major 
metropolitan  areai,  and  the  fields  of  conser- 
vation and  comi|iunity  development.  The 
President  shall  alio  appoint  a  chairman  for 
such  oommisslon  hvlth  the  necessary  quali- 
fications to  lead  iuch  commission  in  effec- 
tively carrying  outjlts  functions. 
"(2)  Such  comi^iisslon  shall — 
"(A)  advise  thi  Secretary  in  the  prep- 
aration and  revision  of  the  National  Air  Sys- 
tem Plant   pursuant   to  subsection    (a) ; 

"(B)  prepare  a  | Long  Range  National  Air 
System  Plan  for  a(i  least  the  year  1980  or  the 
foreseeable  needs  J  of  the  Nation  thereafter 
giving  consideration  to  airport  location  and 
size,  surrounding  Ifrnd  use.  terminal  arrange- 
ments, ground  acoees.  airspace  use.  air  traf- 
fic control,  alrllnaj  route  structure  and  ad- 
ministrative arrangements,  aircraft  design, 
environmental  effeJotB,  effect  on  urban  areas! 
and  costs  of  carrylog  out  the  plan: 

"(C)  report  an  initial  such  plan  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1971,  and  Ipake  any  necessary  revi- 
sions In  such  plln  thereafter  and  report 
such  revisions  to  tl^e  President  and  the  Con- 
gresa:  and 

"(D)  make  such  Investigations  and  studies 
as  are  necessary  t^  carry  out  Its  functions. 
"(3)  Members  of  such  commission  who  are 
not  regular  full-tluie  employees  of  the  United 
States.  shaU.  whil^  serving  on  the  biislnees 
of  the  commission,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  but  not  exceeding  $100 
per  day,  including!  travel  time;  and,  whUe 
so  serving  away  frotn  their  homee  or  regular 
places  of  business,  taembers  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5  of  the  Ui^ted  States  Code  for  per- 
sons In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently 

"(4)  The  Secretaiy  shall  engage  such  tech- 
nical assistance  as  nay  be  required  to  carry 
out  the  functions    tf  such  commission,  and 


REFORM   OF  INCOME   TAX  LAWS- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    139 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  from  reading  the  report 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee that  it  considers  the  problem  of  tax- 
dodge  farming  one  that  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.  Imagine  my  surprise 
when  I  learned  from  examining  what 
has  been  hailed  by  some  as  a  genuine  tax 
reform  bill  that  the  tax-dodge  farmer 
will  still  be  able  to  use  the  full  amount 
of  his  so-called  farming  losses  to  reduce 
the  taxes  he  would  otherwise  have  to  pay 
on  his  nonf  arm  income. 

Grenerally  the  House  bill  now  pending 
in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  pro- 
vides that  individuals  and  corporations 
would  be  required  to  list  in  an  excess 
deductions  account  only  that  portion  of 
a  fai-m  loss  in  a  given  year  that  exceeds 
$25,000.  However,  an  individual  taxpayer 
would  not  have  to  add  any  amount  to 
his  excess  deductions  account  unless  his 
nonf  arm  adjusted  gross  income  in  that 
year  exceeded  $50,000. 

Back  in  May  of  this  year  I  mentioned 
that  the  EDA  approach  was  one  of  the 
methods  I  considered  when  I  first  began 
to  look  into  ways  to  remedy  the  tax- 
dodge  farming  situation.  After  a  great 
deal  of  technical  discussion  with  experts, 
I  was  convinced  that  the  most  effective 
way  to  get  at  this  problem  without  hurt- 
ing the  legitimate  farmer  would  be  to 
take  the  loss  limitation  approach.  Under 
this  method,  a  dollar  limit  would  be 
placed  on  the  amount  of  artificially 
created  farm  losses  that  could  be  used 
as  an  offset  against  nonfarm  income  in 
any  given  year. 

The  problem  with  the  EDA  approach 
is  that  it  allows  the  tax-dodge  farmer 
unlimited  current  deductions  of  farm 
losses,  while  at  the  same  time  it  allows 
him  to  defer  any  recognized  capital  gains 
until  such  time  as  the  balance  in  his 
EDA  account  has  been  substantially  di- 
minished. This  means  that  the  possibil- 
ity of  recapturing  previously  loss  tax  dol- 
lars by  converting  what  would  other- 
wise be  capital  gain  into  ordinary  in- 
come to  the  extent  of  any  balance  in  an 
excess  deductions  account  may  look 
plausible  in  theory,  but  in  practice  it 
simply  will  not  do  the  job. 

You  have  only  to  look  as  far  as  the 
revenue  estimates  contained  in  the  House 
bill  to  illustrate  that  the  EDA  approach 
provides  an  ineffectual  solution  to  this 
problem.  The  revenue  increases  under 
the  farm  loss  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
estimated  at  $5  million  in  1971  and  $20 
million  in  1979.  Contrast  this  with  the 
revenue  estimated  contained  in  the  study 


conducted  by  the  Treasury  Department 
during  the  last  2  years  of  the  Johnson 
administration.  In  that  study,  the 
Treasury  Department  estimated  that  its 
loss  limitation  proposal  would  raise  $145 
million  annually  from  individuals.  Since 
farm  operations  carried  on  by  corpora- 
tions usually  are  not  separately  reported 
on  a  corporate  tax  return,  data  concern- 
ing the  number  of  corporations  and  rev- 
enue effect  on  them  could  not  be  esti- 
mated in  the  2-year  study.  To  summarize, 
the  farm  loss  provisions  contained  in 
H.R.  13270  are  admittedly  at  best  only  13 
percent  as  effective  as  the  loss  limitation 
approach  would  have  been,  since  $20  mil- 
lion is  only  13  percent  of  the  $145  million 
revenue  estimate  contained  in  Treasury's 
2-year  study. 

I  want  to  make  one  thing  very  clear. 
The  loss  limitation  approach  would  in- 
clude the  hobby  loss  farmer  and  would 
limit  the  current  deduction  of  his  farm 
losses.  Some  people  are  now  under  the 
mistaken  impression  that  the  House  bill 
would  discourage  hobby  farming  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced last  January.  This  is  not  the 
case.  Moreover,  the  contrasting  revenue 
figures  I  have  just  discussed  take  into 
accoimt  not  just  the  EDA  approach  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill,  but  its  provisions 
pertaining  to  hobby  losses,  depreciation 
recapture,  and  the  increased  holding  pe- 
riod for  livestock.  In  other  words,  when 
you  add  up  the  dollar  figures  on  all  of 
those  provisions,  it  is  admittedly  only  13 
percent  as  effective  as  the  loss  limitation 
approach. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject sometime  during  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October.  I  want  to  place  my- 
self on  record  now  as  requesting  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard.  To  that  end,  I  rein- 
troduce my  tax-dodge  fanning  bill. 
S.  500,  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  13270. 
The  bill  introduced  by  me  last  January 
is  cosponsored  by  26  other  Senators  and 
our  loss  limitation  approach  has  the 
overwhelming  support  of  all  those  who 
are  sincerely  interested  in  the  working 
farmers  of  our  Nation.  We  hope  that  the 
time  is  now  right  for  the  House-passed 
bill  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  meaningful 
tax  reform  in  not  only  this  but  other 
area  that  have  been  crying  for  attention 
way  too  long. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No,  139)  was  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


TAX  REFORM— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     140 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  appropriate  reference  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  13270,  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969.  The  amendment  would  require 
that  the  Federal  income  tax  on  interest 
and  dividends  must  be  withheld  at  their 
source. 

Last  month,  during  the  Senate  debate 
on  extending  the  income  tax  surcharge, 
I  introduced  an  amendment  proposing 
the  addition  of  a  number  of  tax  refonna 
to  the  House-passed  surcharge  bill.  The 
principal  reforms  I  proposed  were  con- 
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cemed  with  tax  relief  for  poor-  and 
middle-income  groups;  a  minimum  in- 
come tax;  the  allocation  of  deductions; 
EUid  the  tax  treatment  of  capital  gains, 
the  oil  industry,  interest  on  State  and 
local  bonds,  real  estate  transactions,  and 
farm  losses.  Significant  reforms  in  each 
of  these  areas  are  included  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  recently  passed  by 
the  House  under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

In  the  statement  accompanying  my 
tax  reform  amendment  last  month,  I 
mentioned  briefly  an  additional  reform 
that  I  believe  is  desirable — a  require- 
ment that  the  Federal  income  tax  on 
interest  and  dividends  must  be  withheld 
at  their  source.  The  amendment  I  am 
introducing  today  is  designed  to  accom- 
plish this  reform. 

Our  income  tax  laws  now  require  the 
withholding  of  tax  only  on  income  from 
wages  and  salary.  There  is  no  com- 
parable requirement  applicable  to  In- 
come from  interest  and  dividends.  All 
that  is  required  is  that  those  who  pay 
such  income  must  file  an  information 
return  disclosing  the  relevant  data  to  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Yet,  as  many  experts  on  the  revenue 
laws  have  observed,  if  withholding  is 
equitable  for  wage-earners  and  is  not 
unreasonably  burdensome  for  their  em- 
ployers, it  should  also  be  equitable  for 
the  recipients  of  dividends  and  interest, 
and  should  not  be  unreasonably  biir- 
densome  for  those  who  pay  such  income. 
My  present  amendment  would  eliminate 
this  inconsistency  in  our  tax  laws  by  re- 
quiring the  tax  on  interest  and  dividends 
to  be  withheld  at  their  source. 

The  revenue  gain  from  the  amend- 
ment would  be  significant.  Under  present 
law,  there  appears  to  be  substantial  un- 
derreporting of  income  from  interest 
and  dividends.  According  to  the  best 
available  data  from  the  Treasury,  a  total 
of  $4  billion  of  such  income  is  not  re- 
ported each  year  on  tax  returns,  and 
the  resulting  revenue  loss  is  about  $1 
biUion. 

The  amendment  I  have  submitted  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Tax  Justice,  a  citizens'  organi- 
zation formed  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  to  champion  the 
cause  of  tax  reform  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Indeed,  in  its  initial  statement  on 
tax  reform,  the  Douglas  committee  re- 
garded withholding  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends as  one  of  the  five  most  important 
tax  reforms  that  should  be  enacted, 
ranking  along  with  reforms  in  the  areas 
of  capital  gains,  mineral  depletion  al- 
lowances, interest  on  State  and  local 
bonds,  and  relief  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  families. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  is  an 
updated  version  of  similar  provisions 
that  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1962.  Subsequently,  however,  the  Sen- 
ate voted  to  insert  the  information-re- 
porting requirement,  and  that  require- 
ment was  subsequently  enacted  into  law 
as  part  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962. 

The  time  Is  now  ripe  to  go  beyond  the 
1962  act  and  require  the  withholding  of 


income  tax  on  interest  and  dividends  at 
their  source.  Such  reforms  would  close  a 
major  loophole  in  our  existing  tax  laws, 
and  would  establish  more  even-handed 
treatment  between  those  who  earn  their 
income  from  wages  and  salaries,  and 
those  who  derive  their  income  from  In- 
terest and  dividends.  I  believe  that  this 
reform  can  be  accomplished  without  im- 
posing an  excessive  burden  on  corpora- 
tions, banks,  insurance  companies,  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  and  others 
who  would  be  required  to  withhold  the 
taxes.  Therefore,  I  look  forward  to  the 
coming  hearings  and  debates  in  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  fresh  opportunity  to  develop  and 
implement  this  important  reform. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  interest 
of  this  proposal  to  many  of  us  concerned 
with  the  cause  of  tax  justice,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  be  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  140)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO.    140 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  ttie  following : 
"Title  IX — Withholdimo  of  Tax  on  In- 
terest, DrVIDENOS,   AND  PATRONAGE  DIVIDENDS 

"Sec.  901.  Withholdino  op  Income  Tax  at 
Source  on  Interest,  Dividends, 

AND    PaTRONAOE   DIVIDENDS. 

"(a)    In  General. — 

"(1)  Amendment  of  subtitle  C. — Subtitle  C 
(relating  to  employment  taxes  and  collection 
of  Income  tax  at  source)  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating chapter  25  as  chapter  26  and 
by  inserting  after  chapter  24  the  following 
new  chapter : 

"  'CHAPTER    25 COLLECTION    OP  INCOME  TAX   AT 

SOURCE     ON     INTEREST,     DIVIDENDS,     AND     PA- 
TRONAGE   DIVIDENDS 

"  'Subchapter  A.  Interest.. 

"  'Subchapter  B.  Dividends. 

"  'Subchapter  C.  Patronage  dividends. 

"  'Subchapter  D.  General  provisions. 

"  'Subchapter  A — Interest 

"  'Sec.  3541.  Income  tax  collected  at  source 
on  interest.. 

"  'Sec.  3452.  Interest  defined. 
"  'Sec.  3451.  Income  Tax  Collected  at  Source 
ON  Interest. 

"'(a)  Requirement  of  Withholding. — 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  chap- 
ter, every  person  who  pays  Intereel;  shall  de- 
duct and  withhold  on  such  Interest  a  tax 
equal  to  20  percent  of  the  amount  thereof. 

"  '(b)  Payee  Unknown. — If  the  withhold- 
ing agent  is  unable  to  determine  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  Interest  Is  payable,  the 
tax  under  this  section  shall  be  deducted  and 
withheld  at  the  time  payment  of  the  inter- 
est would  be  made  if  such  p>er8on  were  known. 

"'(0)  Cross  References. — 

" '  ( 1 )  For  credit,  against  Income  tax  of 
the  recipient  of  the  income,  of  amoimts  de- 
ducted and  withheld  under  this  section,  see 
section  40. 

"  '(2)  For  special  rules  as  to  credit  or  re- 
fund of  such  amounts,  see  sections  3484,  3485, 
3486.  3487,  and  3506. 

"  '(3)  For  exemption  from  requirement  of 
deducting  and  withholding  on  certain   In- 
terest paid  to  certain  persons,  see  section 
3483. 
"  'Sbc.  3452.  Interest  Defined. 

"  '(a)  General  Rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  "interest"  means — 

"  '  ( 1 )  interest  on  evidences  of  Indebted- 
ness (Including  bonds  debentures,  notes,  and 


certificates)  Issued  by  a  corporation  with  in- 
terest coupons  or  in  registered  form,  and,  to 
the  extent  provided  In  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  interest  on 
other  evidences  of  Indebtedness  Issued  by  a 
corporation  of  a  type  offered  by  corporations 
to  the  public; 

'"(2)  interest  on  deposits  with  persons 
carrying  on  the  banking  biisiness; 

"  '(3)  amounts  (whether  or  not  designated 
as  interest)  paid  by  a  mutual  savings  bank, 
savings  and  loan  association,  building  and 
loan  association,  cooperative  bank,  home- 
stead association,  credit  union,  or  similar 
organization,  in  respect  of  deposits.  Invest- 
ment certificates,  or  withdrawals  or  repur- 
chasable  shares; 

"  '(4)  Interest  on  amounts  held  by  an  in- 
surance company  under  an  agreement  to 
pay  Interest  thereon: 

"'(5)  interest  on  deposits  with  stock- 
brokers; 

"  "(6)  Interest  on  obligations  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"  '(7)  in  the  case  of  a  non-lnterest-bearlng 
obligation  of  the  United  States — 

"  '  (A)  Issued  on  a  discount  basis,  and 

"'(B)   having  a  maturity  date  more  than 
one  year  from  the  date  of  Issue, 
the  amount  by  which  the  amount  paid  on 
surrender  or  redemption  exceeds  the  issue 
price. 

"'(b)  Exceptions. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  "Interest"  does  not  In- 
clude— 

"'(1)  Interest  on  obligations  described  In 
section  103(a)  (1)  or  (3)  (relating  to  Interest 
on  certain  g^ovemmental  obligations) ; 

"  '(2)  any  amount  paid  by — 

"'(A)  a  foreign  government  or  interna- 
tional organization, 

"'(B)  a  foreign  corporation  not  engaged 
in  trade  or  business  within  the  United  States, 

"'(C)  a  nonresident  alien  Individual  not 
engaged  In  trade  or  business  within  the 
United  States,  or 

"  '(D)  a  partnership  not  engaged  In  trade 
or  business  within  the  United  States  and 
composed  In  whole  or  In  part  of  nonresident 
aliens; 

"  '(3)  Interest  on  deposits  with  persons 
carrying  on  the  banking  business  paid  to  a 
person  described  In  paragraph  (2)  (B),  (C). 
or  (D): 

"  '(4)  any  amount  paid  by  one  corporation 
to  another  corporation,  If  both  corporations 
are  members  of  the  same  affiliated  group 
which  filed  a  consolidated  return  for  the 
preceding  taxable  year  of  the  affiliated  group; 

"'(5)  Interest  subject  to  withholding 
under  subchapter  A  of  chapter  3  (sec.  1441 
and  foUovrtng,  relating  to  withholding  of 
tax  on  nonresident  aliens  and  foreign  cor- 
porations) Dy  the  person  paying  such  in- 
terest, or  which  would  be  so  subject  to  with- 
holding by  such  person,  but  for  the  fact  that 
It  Is  not  treated  as  Income  from  sources 
within  the  United  States: 

"  '(6)  any  amount  on  which  the  withhold- 
ing agent  Is  required  to  deduct  and  withhold 
a  tax  under  section  1451  (relating  to  tax-free 
covenant  bonds),  or  would  be  so  required 
but  for  section  1451(d)  (relating  to  benefit 
of  personal  exemptions) : 

"  '(7)  to  the  extent  provided  In  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
any  amount  payable  ■with  respect  to  deposits 
in  school  savings  accounts;  and 

"  '(8)  any  amount  described  In  subsection 
(a)(2),  (3),  or  (7)  paid  to  a  State  or  a  for- 
eign! government  or  international  organiza- 
tion (other  than  any  amount  described  in 
sut>Bectlon  (a)  (3)  paid  in  respect  of  a  trans- 
ferable certificate  or  share) . 

"  '(c)  Exemption  for  United  States. — The 
Secretary  may  authorize  exemption  from  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  3451  for  any  amount 
paid  by  the  United  States  or  any  wholly 
owned  agency  or  Instrumentality  thereof  to 
the  United  States  or  any  wholly  owned 
agency  or  Instrumenallty  thereof  If  the  Sec- 
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fXMTj  determines  that  the  Imposition  of  the 
t«x  with  reep«ct  to  such  amount  will  cause 
%  burden  or  txpense  which  can  be  avoided 
by  granting  tie  tax  exemption. 

"  'Sutebai>ter  B — Dividends 
"  'Sec.  3461.  I|koofne  tax  ooUected  art  so\irce 

on  dividends. 
"  'Sec.  8403.  Uvldeod  denned. 
"  'Src.  3401.  I^rcoMS      Tax      CoLLBcm      at 

SOTTBCS    OH    DlVlUKWUB. 


"  '(a)  RsQTTi^iairr  or  WrrHHOuiiNO. — Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  In  this  chapter, 
every  person  «ho  pays  a  dividend  shall  de- 
duet  and  withhold  on  such  dividend  a  tax 
equal  to  30  percent  of  the  amount  thereof. 

"•(b)  Patxb  Unkwown. — If  the  wlWihold- 
holdlng  agent  is  unable  to  determine  the 
person  to  whom  the  dividend  Is  payable,  the 
tax  under  this  section  shall  be  deducted  and 
withheld  at  tHe  time  payment  of  the  divi- 
dend would  )»  made  If  such  person  were 
known. 

"  '(c)  AifOTT^  OF  Dividend  Unknown. — If 
the  withholding  agent  is  unable  to  deter- 
mine the  portion  of  a  distribution  which  is 
a  dividend,  th^  tax  under  this  section  shall 
tM  computed  ^n  the  entire  amount  of  the 
distribution.     ] 

"  '(d)     CSOOa  RK7XBXNCK8. — 

-     "  {,XX  Por  credit,  against  Income  tax  of  the 
-recipient  of  th4  income,  of  amounts  deducted 
and   withheld   under   this  section,  see  sec- 
tton  40. 

•'  '(3)  For  special  rules  as  to  credit  or  re- 
fund of  such  amounts,  see  sections  3484, 
3486.  3488.  348T,  and  3506. 

"  '(3)  For  exemption  from  requirement  of 
deducting  an4  withholding  on  dividends 
paid  to  certalni  Individuals,  see  section  3483. 
"  'Sac.  3483.  D^viDKNS  Ddtnxd. 

"'(a)   OxNxnu.    BiTut. — For    purposes    of 

this  chapter,  ttbe  term  "dividend"  means — 

"'(1)   any   distribution   by   a   corporation 

which  is  a  di'illdend   (as  defined  in  section 

316):  and 

"  '(2)  any  paiym«nt  made  by  a  stockbroker 
to  any  person  $a  a  substitute  for  a  dividend 
(as  so  defined) 

"•(b)  ExcxiriONs. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  fatrm  'dividend'  does  not  In- 
clude— 

•• '  ( 1)  any  aitoount  paid  In  the  stock,  or 
rights  to  acquire  the  stock,  of  the  distribut- 
ing corporation)  if  the  distribution  is  not  in- 
cludible In  gr«6s  income  of  the  recipient 
under  the  provisions  of  section  305  (relating 
to  diatributlon4  of  stock  and  stock  rights); 
"  '(2)  any  distribution  to  the  extent  that, 
under  chapter  1 — 

"  '(A)  the  amount  thereof  is  treated  by  the 
recipient  as  an  amount  received  on  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  property,  or 

"  -(B)  gain  of  loss  to  the  recipient  Is  not 
recognized; 

"■(3)  any  aiAount  which  is  includible  in 
gross  Income  as|  a  taxable  dividend  by  reason 
of  the  provisions  of  section  302  (relating  to 
redemptions  of  stock),  306  (relating  to  dis- 
positions of  certain  stock).  366  (relating  to 
receipt  of  aiddl|ional  consideration  In  con- 
nection with  certain  reorganizations),  or 
1081(e)  (2)  (relating  to  certain  distribuaons 
pursuant  to  ofder  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Comi^Usslon) ; 

'•'(4)  any  aiAount  paid  by  one  corpora- 
tion to  another  corporation.  If  both  corpo- 
rations are  members  of  the  same  affiliated 
group  which  Ol^d  a  consoiidated  return  for 
rAe  preceding  qaxable  year  of  the  affiliated 
group;  j 

'•  '(5)  an  amoRint  which — 
"'(A)  is  subject  to  withholding  undw 
subchapter  A  c^  chapter  3  (sec.  1441  and 
following,  relatiiig  to  withholding  of  tax  on 
nonresident  alietis  and  foreign  corp>orations) 
by  the  person  playing  such  amount,  or 

"'(B)  would  be  subject  to  withholding 
under  such  sub<»hapter  A  by  the  person  pay- 
ing such  amount  but  for — 


"•(1)  th«  fact  that  it  is  attributable  to 
Income  from  sources  outside  the  United 
States,  or 

'•'(11)  the  fact  that  the  payor  thereof  is 
excepted  from  the  application  of  section 
1441(a)  by  the  provisions  of  section  1441(c); 

"•(8)  any  amount  paid  by  a  foreign  cor- 
poration not  engaged  in  trade  or  business 
within  the  United  States; 

'"(7)  any  amount  deecrlbed  in  section 
1373  (relating  to  undistributed  taxable  in- 
come of  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tions) ;   and 

'"(8)  amounts  paid  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  a  lease  entered  into  before  January  1. 
1964,  if  under  such  lease  the  shareholders 
of  the  lessor  oorporaUon  are  entitled  to  such 
amounts  without  deduction  for  any  tax 
which  any  law  of  the  United  States  might 
require  to  be  deducted  and  withheld  on  the 
payment  of  dividends. 

"  SulJchapter  C — Patronage  Dividends 
"  'Sec.  3471.  Income  tax  collected  at  source  on 

patronage  dividends. 
"  'S«c.  3472.  Amounts  subject  to  withholding. 
"  Sec.  3471.  INCOMX  Tax  Collected  at  Sottbcx 
ON  Patkonagx  DrvmENDs. 

"  '(a)  REQtrntxMXNT  or  Withholdino. — Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  this  chapter, 
every  cooperative  to  which  part  I  of  subchap- 
ter T  of  chapter  1  applies  which  pays  an 
amount  described  in  section  3472  shall  de- 
duct and  withhold  on  such  amoimt  a  tax 
equal  to  20  percent  of  such  amount. 

"  '(b)  Payee  Unknown. — If  the  withhold- 
ing agent  is  unable  to  determine  the  person 
to  whom  the  amount  Is  payable,  the  tax  un- 
der this  section  shall  l>e  deducted  and  with- 
held at  the  time  payment  of  the  amount 
would  be  made  if  such  person  were  known. 

"'(c)  Cross  RxyxaxNCKS. — 

"  '  ( 1 )  For  credit,  against  Income  tax  of  the 
recipient  of  the  income,  of  amounts  deducted 
and  withheld  under  this  section,  see  section 
40. 

"'(2)  For  special  rules  as  to  credit  or  re- 
fund of  such  amounts,  see  section  3484,  3485, 
3486,  3487,  and  3506. 

"'(3)  For  exemption  from  requirement  of 
deducting  and  withholding  on  amounts  paid 
to  certain  individuals,  see  section  3483. 
"  Sec.    3472.    Amounts    Sttbject    to    With- 

ROLDtNG. 

"  "(a)  General  Rule. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section  or  section  3483,  the 
amounts  subject  to  deduction  and  withhold- 
ing under  section  3471  are — 

"  '  ( 1 )  the  amount  of  any  patronage  divi- 
dend (as  defined  in  section  1388(a))  which 
is  paid  in  money,  qualified  written  notices  of 
allocation  (as  defined  in  section  1388(c) ),  or 
other  property  (except  nonqualified  written 
notices  of  allocation  as  defined  in  section 
1388(d)),  and 

"'(2)  any  amount,  described  in  section 
1382(c)(2)(A)  (relating  to  certain  nonpa- 
tronage distributions),  which  is  paid  In 
money,  qualified  written  notices  of  alloca- 
tion, or  other  property  (except  nonqualified 
written  notices  of  allocation)  by  ein  orga- 
nization exempt  from  tax  under  section  521 
(relating  to  exemption  of  farmers'  coopera- 
tives from  tax). 

"'(b)  ExcKPnoNB. — The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3471  shall  not  apvply  to — 

"  '  ( 1 )  any  amount  paid  by  one  corpora- 
tion to  another  corporation,  if  both  corpora- 
tions are  members  of  the  same  affiliated 
group  which  filed  a  consolidated  return  for 
the  preceding  taxable  year  of  the  affiliated 
group; 

'•'(2)   an  amount  which — 

"  '(A)  is  subject  to  withholding  under 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  3  (sec.  1441  and  fol- 
lowing, relating  to  withholding  of  tax  on 
nonresident  aliens  and  foreign  corporations) 
by  the  person  paying  such  amo\int,  or 

"'(B)  would  be  subject  to  withholding 
under  such  subchapter  A  by  the  person  pay- 


ing such  amount  but  for  the  fact  that  It  Is 
attributable  to  income  from  sources  outside 
the  United  States;  and 

"(3)  any  amount  paid  by  a  foreign  cor- 
poration not  engaged  in  trade  or  business 
within  the  United  States. 

"'(c)  Exemption  for  Certain  Const7mxr 
Cooperatives. — A  cooperative  which  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  determines  is  primarily 
engaged  in  selling  at  retail  goods  or  services 
of  a  type  that  are  generally  for  personal,  liv- 
ing, or  family  use  shall,  upon  application  to 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  be  granted  ex- 
emption from  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
3471.  Application  for  exemption  imder  this 
sut>fiection  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate. 

"  '(d)  Determination  or  Amount  Paid. — 
For  purposes  of  this  sulwhapter.  In  deter- 
mining amounts  paid — 

"(1)  property  (other  than  a  written  no- 
tice of  allocation)  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count at  its  fair  market  value,  and 

"  "(2)  a  qualified  written  notice  of  allo- 
cation shall  be  taken  into  account  at  Ito 
stated  dollar  amount. 

'•  'Subchapter    D — General    Provisions 
"'Sec.  3481.  Liability    for    return    and    pay- 
ment of  withheld  tax. 
"  'Sec.  3482.  Return  and  payment  by  United 

States. 
"  'Sec.  3483.  Exemption  certificates. 
"  'Sec.  3484.  Refund  of  tax  to  individuals. 
"  'Sec.  3486.  Refund   of   tax   to  States,    tax- 
exempt  organizations,  etc. 
•'  'Sec.  3486.  Refund  of  tax  to  corporation. 
"  'Sec.  3487.  Credit  for  tax  withheld  on  cor- 
poration. 
"  'Sec.  3488.  Obligation  sold   between   inter- 
est-payment dates. 
"  'Sec.  3489.  Presumption. 
"  'Sec.  3490.  Definitions. 

"  Sec.  3481.  Liabilitt  for  Return  and  Pay- 
ment OF  Withheld  Tax, 
"'(a)     General    Rule. — Every    perton    re- 
quired to  deduct  and  withhold  any  tax  un- 
der this  cliapter  shall,  on  at  before  the  last 
day  of  the  first  month  following  the  cloee 
of  each  quarter  of  his  taxable  year,  make  a 
return  of  the  tax  required  to  be  deducted 
and  withheld  during  such  quarter  and  pay 
the  tax  to  the  officer  designated  In  section 
6151.  The  withholding  agent  shall  be  liable 
for  the  payment  of  the  taxes  required  to  be 
deducted  and  withheld  imder  this  chapter, 
and    shall    not   otherwise   be   liable   to   any 
person  for  the  amoimt  of  any  such  payment. 
"  '(b)  Tax  Paid  by  Recipient.— If  the  with- 
holding agent,  in  vlolaOon  of  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  falls  to  deduct  and  with- 
hold any  tax  under  this  chapter,  and  there- 
after the  tax  against  wlilch  such  tax  may  be 
credited  is  paid,  the  tax  so  required  to  be 
deducted  and  withheld  shall  not  be  collected 
from  the  withholding  agent;   but  this  sub- 
section shall  in  no  case  relieve  the  withhold- 
ing agent  from  liability  for  any  penalties  or 
additions  to  the  tax  otherwise  applicable  In 
respect  of  such  failure  to  deduct  and  with- 
hold. 
"'(c)   Cross  Reference. — 
"  "For  limitation  on  the  use  of  Oovem- 
ment  depositaries  in  the  collection  of  taxes 
deducted  and  withheld  under  this  chapter, 
see  the  last  sentence  of  section  6302(c). 
"  'Sec.     3482.     Rbtitrn     and     Payment     by 
United  States. 
"  'If  the  withholding  agent  is  the  United 
States  the  return  of  the  tax  deducted  and 
withheld  under  this  chapter  may  be  made  by 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
having  control  of  the  payment  of  the  amount 
subject    to    withholding,    or    appropriately 
designated  for  that  purpose. 
"  '^c.  3483.  Exemption  CEnrncATn. 
"•(a)  General  Rttles. — 
"'(I)     Individuals    undee    aoe    18. — ^Any 
Individual   may   file  with   any  withholding 
agent  an  exemption  certlflcate  on  which  he 
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certifies  the  date  of  his  Mrth.  If  such  a  cm-- 
tificate  is  filed,  all  amounts  payable  by  such 
withholding  agent  to  such  individual,  on  and 
after  the  effective  date  fw  such  certlflcate 
and  before  the  beginning  of  the  calendar 
year  during  which  the  certificate  indicates 
that  he  will  attain  age  18,  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  requirement  of  deducting  and  with- 
holding under  this  chapter. 

•'(3)  iNDiviouALs  OVER  AGE  17. — Any  in- 
dividual may  file  with  any  withholding  agent 
an  exemption  certlflcate  on  which  be  cer- 
tifies— 

"(A)  that  he  will  have  attained  age  18 
Ijefore  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  for 
which  such  certificate  is  filed,  and 

'  °(B)  that  he  reasonably  t}elleve8  that  he 
win  not  (after  the  application  of  the  credlte 
against  tax  provided  by  jjart  IV  of  subchap- 
ter A  of  chapter  1,  other  than  the  credlte 
under  sections  31,  39.  and  40)  be  liable  for 
the  payment  of  any  tax  imder  chapter  1  for 
each  of  his  taxable  years  any  portion  of 
wiUch  is  included  in  the  period  for  which 
such  certificate  will  be  in  eSect. 
If  such  a  certificate  is  filed,  all  amounte 
payable  by  such  withholding  agent  to  such 
individual  during  the  period  such  certificate 
Is  in  effect  shall  be  exempt  from  the  re- 
quirement of  deducting  and  withholding 
under  this  chapter.  Except  as  may  other- 
wise be  provided  in  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  an  exemp- 
tion certificate  filed  by  an  individual  de- 
scribed in  this  paragraph  shall  remain  in 
effect  only  for  the  period  beginning  on  the 
effective  date  of  such  certificate  and  ending 
at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  In  which 
such  period  begins. 

"  '(3)  Tax-exempt  organizations. — 
■'  '(A)  Any  organization  (other  than  a  co- 
operative described  in  section  521)  which  is 
exempt  from  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1 
may  file  with  any  withholding  agent  who 
pays  amounts  described  in  section  3452(a) 
(2),  (3).  or  (7)  an  exemption  certificate  on 
which  it  certifies  that  it  is  such  an  organiza- 
tion. If  such  a  certificate  is  filed,  all  amounts 
described  in  section  3452(a)  (2).  (3).  and 
(7)  payable  by  such  withholding  agent  to 
such  organization  on  and  after  the  effective 
date  for  such  certificate  shall  (except  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (B) )  be  exempt 
from  the  requirement  of  deducting  and 
withholding  under  this  chapter. 

'•'(B)  An  exemption  certificate  filed  by  an 
organization  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
cease  to  be  effective  on  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  day  on  which  the  withholding 
agent,  with  whom  such  certificate  was  filed. 
is  notified  by  either  the  organization  or  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  that  the  organiza- 
tion Is  no  longer  exempt  from  the  tax  im- 
posed by  chapter  1.  If  an  organization  ceases 
to  be  exempt  from  such  tax,  it  shall,  within 
the  time  specified  in  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  so  notify 
each  withholding  agent  with  whom  it  has 
an  exemption  certificate  in  effect. 

"  '(b)  Exceptions  and  Special  Rules. — 
"  '  ( 1 )    Certain    exceptions. — This    section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  amount — 

"(A)  de8crit>ed  in  section  3452(a)(1) 
(relating  to  interest  on  evidences  of  In- 
debtedness). 

"•(B)  descrltjed  in  section  3462(a)(3) 
paid  in  respect  of  a  transferable  certificate 
or  share,  or 

"'(C)  described  in  section  3452(a)(6) 
(relating  to  interest  on  obligations  of  the 
United  States). 

"  '(2)  Series  E  bonds,  etc. — In  the  case  of 
transactions  involving  the  redemption  of 
one  or  more  obligations  described  in  section 
3462(a)  (7)  (relating  to  certain  obligations 
of  the  United  States  issued  on  a  discount 
basis),  a  separate  certlflcate  shall  be  filed 
with  respect  to  each  such  transaction. 

"•(3)    Nominees,    custodians,    and    joint 
ownerships. — Under   regrulationa   prescribed 
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by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  exemp- 
tion provided  by  subsection  (a)  may  be  ex- 
tended, in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
other  provisions  of  this  section,  to — 

''(A)  amounte  (other  than  amounte  de- 
scribed in  section  3483 (a),  relating  to  divi- 
dends) paid  through  nominees; 

"  '(B)   amounte  paid  to  custodians;  and 
••'(C)   amounte  paid  JoinUy  to  2  or  more 
individuals. 

"  '(4)     ErrECTIVE   DATE   OF  CERTIFICATE. Any 

exemption  certificate  under  this  section  shall 
take  effect  on  such  day  as  is  specified  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"'(6)  Form  and  contents  of  certificate 
AND  notice. — Any  exemption  certificate  under 
this  section,  and  any  notice  under  subsection 
(a)  (3)  (B),  shall  be  in  such  form  smd  contain 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"'(c)    Cross  Reference. — 

"  'For  penalty  lor  filing  fraudulent  certifi- 
cate, or  for  falling  to  provide  notice,  under 
this  section,  see  section  7205. 
"  'Sec.  3484.  Refttnd  of  Tax  to  Individuals. 

"  '(a)  General  Rule. — Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (e) .  the  tax  deducted  and  with- 
held under  this  chapter  with  respect  to 
amounte  received  by  an  individual  during  any 
quarter  (other  than  the  fourth  quarter)  of 
his  taxable  year  (together  with  any  tax  so 
deducted  and  withheld  on  amounte  which 
were  received  by  him  during  any  prior  quar- 
ter of  such  year  and  with  respect  to  which  no 
allowable  claim  for  refund  has  been  filed  un- 
der this  section)  shall,  to  the  extent  such  tax 
does  not  exceed  his  refund  allowance  as  of 
the  time  the  claim  for  reftmd  Is  filed,  be 
promptly  refunded  to  him  as  an  overpayment 
of  tax.  A  refund  of  tax  shall  be  made  under 
this  section  only  if  the  amount  claimed  and 
allowable  equals  or  exceeds  (10. 

"'(b)  Refund  Allowance. — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  refund  allowance  of  an 
individual  as  of  the  time  the  claim  for  re- 
fund is  filed  is  an  amount  equal  to  the  ex- 
cess, if  any.  of — 

'■ '  ( 1 )  an  amount  eqiial  to  22  percent  of — 

"'(A)  the  total  of  the  deductions  which, 
on  the  basis  of  facts  existing  at  the  time  the 
claim  for  refund  Is  filed,  such  Individual 
would  be  allowed  for  the  taxable  year  under 
section  151  (relating  to  deductions  for  p>er- 
sonal  exemptions) .  plus 

"  '(B)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who,  at 
the  time  the  claim  for  refund  Is  filed,  reason- 
ably expecte  that  he  will  be  allowed  a  credit 
under  section  37  (relating  to  retirement  in- 
come) for  the  taxable  year,  the  amount 
which,  at  such  time,  such  individual  reason- 
ably exi>ect8  to  be  the  amount  of  his  retire- 
ment Income  (as  defined  in  section  37(c)  and 
as  limited  by  section  37(d) )  for  the  taxable 
year,  less 

"'(C)  the  amounts  (other  than  amounte 
on  which  tax  is  required  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  under  this  chapter)  which,  at  the 
time  the  claim  for  refund  is  filed,  such  in- 
dividual reasonably  expecte  to  be  includi- 
ble in  his  gross  income  for  the  taxable  year; 
over 

"•(2)  the  amounte  of  tax  with  respect  to 
which  an  allowable  claim  for  refund  has  been 
previously  filed  under  this  section  during  the 
taxable  year. 

For  purposes  of  p>aragraph  (1)(C),  an  indi- 
vidual who  files  more  than  one  claim  for 
refund  under  this  section  for  any  taxable 
year  may  use  the  estimate  for  the  proceeding 
claim  for  such  year  unless,  at  the  time  he 
files  t;he  claim,  he  reasonably  expects  the 
amounte  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  (C)  to 
exceed  such  prior  estimate  by  more  than 
$100. 

•••(c)  Married  Individuals. — For  purposes 
of  subsections  (a) .  (b) .  and  (d) .  married  In- 
dlvidxials  shall  be  treated  as  an  individual  if. 
at  the  time  the  claim  for  refund  Is  filed,  they 


reasonably  expect  that  they  will  file  a  Joint 
return  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  such 
claim  is  filed. 

"'(d)  Time  for  Filing  Claim. — Not  more 
than  one  claim  may  be  filed  under  this  sec- 
tion by  any  individual  during  any  quarter 
of  his  taxable  year  A  refund  of  tax  deducted 
and  withheld  on  amounte  received  during 
a  taxable  year  shall  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion only  if  claim  therefor  is  filed  on  or  be- 
fore the  last  day  of  such  taxable  year. 

"■(e)  Individuals  Not  Eligible  for  Re- 
rvNO. — No  claim  for  refund  may  be  filed  un- 
der this  section  by — 

"  '(1)  any  individual  (other  than  an  indi- 
vidual referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  or  (3)) 
unless,  at  the  time  the  claim  for  refund  is 
filed,  he  reasonably  expecte  that  his  gross  in- 
come for  the  taxable  year  will  not  exceed 
95,000; 

"  '  ( 2 )  any  married  individual  unless,  at  the 
time  the  claim  for  refund  is  filed,  he  reason- 
ably expecte  that  the  aggregate  gross  in- 
cotoe  of  such  individual  and  his  spouse  for 
the  taxable  year  will  not  exceed  $10,000; 

"  '(3)  an  intermediate  tax  rate  individual 
(as  defined  in  secteion  1(b)(2))  or  a  sur- 
viving spouse  (as  defined  in  section  2(b) ) 
unless,  at  the  time  the  claim  for  refund  Is 
filed,  he  reasonably  expects  that  his  gross  in- 
come for  the  taxable  year  will  not  exceed 
$10,000;  or 

"•(4)  any  child,  unless,  at  the  time  the 
claim  for  refund  is  filed,  he  reasonably  ex- 
pecte that  no  reduction  would  be  allowed  for 
him  under  section  161(e)  (1)  (B)  for  the  tax- 
able year  of  his  parent  (or  parente)  begin- 
ning with  or  within  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  claim  for  refund  is  filed. 

•"(f)   Cross  Reference. — 

"  'For  credit  or  refund  of  amounte  not  re- 
funded under  this  section,  see  section  40. 
"  Sec.  3486.  Refund  of  Tax  to  States,  Tax- 
Exempt  Organizations,  Etc. 

"'(a)  General  Rttle. — In  the  case  of  a 
person  which  is — 

"'(1)   the  United  States  or  a  State, 

"'(2)  an  organization  (other  than  a  co- 
operative described  in  section  621 )  which  is 
exempt  from  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1, 

"'(3)  a  foreign  government  or  Interna- 
tional organization,  or 

"'(4)  a  foreign  central  bank  of  issue, 
if  the  tax  deducted  and  withheld  under  this 
chapter  with  respect  to  amounte  received  by 
such  person  during  any  calendar  quarter 
exceeds  the  credit,  if  any.  claimed  by  and 
allowable  to  such  person  imder  section  3506 
(relating  to  credit  against  employment  taxes) 
for  such  quarter,  the  excess  (together  with 
any  such  excess  for  any  prior  quarter  of  the 
same  calendar  year  with  respect  to  which  no 
refimd  has  been  claimed  and  allowed  under 
this  section)  shall  be  prMnptly  refunded  or 
credited  to  such  person  as  an  overpayment  of 
tax.  In  the  case  of  a  person  to  which  para- 
graph (4)  affiles,  the  amount  which  may  be 
refunded  or  credited  \inder  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  tax  deducted  and 
withheld  under  section  3461  on  Interest  paid 
on  obligations  of  the  United  States  which  are 
not  held  for,  or  used  in  connection  with,  the 
conduct  of  commercial  banking  functions  or 
other  commercial  activities. 

'"(b)   Cross  References. — 

"'(1)  For  period  of  limitation  for  filing 
claim  under  this  section,  see  section  6611. 

"'(2)   For   presiuned   date   of   payment  of 
purposes  of  (A)  period  of  limitation,  see  6613 
(b),  and  (B)  allowance  of  interest  on  over- 
paymente,  see  section  6611(d). 
•'  'Sec.  3486.  Refund  of  Tax  to  Corporation. 

"'(a)  General  Rule— If  the  tax  deducted 
and  withheld  under  this  chapter  with  respect 
to  amounte  received  by  a  corporation  (other 
than  a  corporation  described  in  section  3485 
(a))  during  any  quarter  (other  than  the 
fourth  quarter)   of  ite  taxable  year  exceeds 
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the  amount  claimed  by  and  allowable  to 
such  corporatloq  under  section  3487  as  a 
credit  against  It^  liability  for  tax  under  this 
chapter  for  8uc>  quarter,  the  excess  (to- 
gether with  any'  such  excess  for  any  prior 
quarter  of  the  fame  year  with  resi>ect  to 
which  no  refun<^  has  been  claimed  suid  al- 
lowed under  thlsl  section )  shall  be  promptly 
refunded  or  credited  to  such  corporation  as 
an  overpayment  ^f  tax.  A  refund  of  tax  shall 
be  made  under  jthls  section  only  if  claim 
therefor  Is  filed  after  the  close  of  the  period 
covered  by  the  dlalm  and  on  or  before  the 
last  day  of  the  taxable  year. 

"'(b)   Cross  RtrERXNCE. — 

"  'For  credit  or  refund  of  amounts  not  re- 
funded under  th^s  section,  see  section  40. 
■■  'Sec.   3487.    CREirr   roa   Tax   WrrHHKLD   on 

CC^RPORATION. 

"'(a)  Qkntrah  Rttle. — Any  tax  deducted 
and  withheld  uncjer  this  chapter  with  respect 
to  amounts  recelted  by  a  corporation  (other 
than  a  corporatlajn  described  In  section  3485 
(a)  )  during  a  taxable  year  shall,  to  the  extent 
not  claimed  and  kllowable  as  a  credit  or  re- 
fund to  the  corpcratlon  under  section  3486. 
be  allowed,  unqer  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  lor  his  delegate,  as  a  credit 
against  (but  not  In  excess  of)  the  tax  for 
which  sfich  corpc  ration  is  liable  under  this 
chftpter.lB. respect  of  amounts  paid  by  It  dur- 
ing such  year. 

"  '(b)    DnODENOl   AND   PATRONAGE   DIVIDENDS 

Pahj  During  Taxable  Year. — For  purposes  of 
determining  the  <redlt  allowable  to  any  cor- 
poration under  subsection  (a) ,  a  dividend,  or 
amount  subject  t<  wltliholding  under  section 
3471,  paid  by  It  nay  be  considered  as  having 
been  paid  during  the  taxable  year — 

"  '  ( 1 )  In  the  c  ise  of  a  personal  holding 
company.  If  treat*  d  as  paid  during  such  tax- 
able year  under  section  563(b), 

"  '(2)  in  the  cass  of  a  regulated  Investment 
company.  If  treated  as  paid  during  such  tax- 
able year  under  seitlon  855(a) , 

"'(3)  In  the  case  of  a  real  estate  Invest- 
ment trust.  If  tr(  rated  as  paid  during  such 
taxable  year  under  section  858(a),  or 

■'  ■  ( 4 )  in  the  cas !  of  a  cooperative  described 
In  section  1381  (a  ,  If  paid  during  the  pay- 
ment period  (as  defined  in  secUon  1382(d)  ) 
for  such  taxable  y<  ar. 

"'(c)  Special  Rule  for  Corporations 
Which  Are  Meiibers  op  an  Affiliated 
Group. — To  the  ectent  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  may  be  provided  in  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
the  tax  deducted  and  withheld  under  this 
chapter  with  resi)ect  to  amounts  received 
by  a  corp>oratlon  which  is  a  member  of  an 
affiliated  group  \i  hich  filed  a  consolidated 
return  for  the  preceding  taxable  year  of  the 
affiliated  group  ma  y,  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, be  treated  a;  tax  deducted  and  with- 
held under  this  ch  ipter  from  any  corpioration 
which  is  a  memi  er  of  the  same  affiliated 
group. 

"  'Sec.  3488.  Oblig  ^tion  Sold  Between  In- 
ter est-Payment  Dates. 
"  'For  purposes  of  any  credit  or  refund 
provided  in  sectioi  i  3484,  3485,  3486,  or  3487, 
in  the  case  of  an  obligation  which  is  sold 
or  exchanged  betw(«n  interest-payment  dates 
the  amount  requred  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  on  the  literest  at  the  end  of  the 
interest-payment  >erlod  shall  be  treated  in 
the  manner  provld»d  in  section  40(c) . 
"Sec.  3489.  Presumption. 

•  'For    purposes   of   establishing   that   any 
person  is  entitled  t  d  a  credit  or  refund  of  any 
tax   required   to   b;   deducted   and   withheld 
under  this  chaptei  with  respect  to  amounts 
received  by  such  p  frson,  the  correct  amount 
of  such  tax  shall.  I  q  the  absence  of  evidence 
to    the  contrary,  I  e  presumed  to  have  been 
so  deducted  and  withheld. 
"  'Sec.  3490.  Defini  tions. 
"  "For  purposes  o:  this  chapter — 
"  "(1)  Person. — 1  he  term  "person"  includes 
the  United  States,  a  State,  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, and  an  inte 'national  organization. 


"  '(2)  State. — The  term  "State"  Includes  a 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  posseeelon 
of  the  United  States,  any  political  subdivi- 
sion of  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  any  wholly 
owned  agency  or  instrumentality  of  any  one 
or  more  of  the  foregoing. 

"'(3)  Foreign  government. — The  term 
"foreign  government"  Includes  a  foreign 
government,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  for- 
eign government,  and  any  wholly  owned 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  any  one  or  more 
of  the  foregoing. 

"  '(4)  Nonresident  al^n. — The  term  "non- 
resident alien  individual"  includes  an  alien 
resident  of  Puerto  Rico.' 

"(2)  Clerical  amendments,  etc. — 

"(A)  The  heading  for  subtitle  C  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Subtitle  C — Employment  Taxes  and  Collec- 
tion of  lncom.e  Tax  at  Source' 
"(B)   The  table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  C 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"  'Chapter  25.  Collection   of   income   tax  at 
source    on     interest,     divi- 
dends, and  patronage  divi- 
dends. 
"  'Chapter  26.  General  provisions  relating  to 
emplojrment  taxes  and  col- 
lection of  Income  taxes  at 
source." 
"(C)  The  table  of  subtitles  under  the  head- 
ing 'Internal  Revenue  Titles  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third  item 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following. 
"  'Subtitle  C.  Employment    taxes    and    col- 
lection   of    Income    tax    at 
source.' 
"(D)    The  heading  for  chapter  26   (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1)   of  this  subsec- 
tion)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'CHAPTER    26 GENERAL    PROVISIONS    RELATING 

TO    EMPLOYMENT    TAXES    AND    COLLECTION    OF 
INCOME  TAXES  AT  SOURCE' 

"(b)  Credits  Against  Income  Tax  for  Tax 
Withheld. — 

"(1)  Allowance  of  credit. — Subpart  A  of 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  chapter  1  (relating 
to  credits  allowable)  is  amended  by  renum- 
bering section  40  as  41,  and  by  Inserting  after 
section  39  the  following  new  section: 
"  'Sec  40.  Tax  Withheld  on  Interest,  Divi- 
dends AND  Patronage  Dividends. 
"'(a)  General  Rule. — Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
the  tax  deducted  and  withheld  under  chap- 
ter 25  (relating  to  withholding  at  source 
on  Interest,  dividends,  and  patronage  divi- 
dends) shall  be  allowed,  to  the  recipient  of 
the  amolint  with  respect  to  which  such  tax 
was  deducted  and  withheld,  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  subtitle  for 
the  taxable  year  in  which  such  amount  is 
received. 

"  '(b)  Special  Rule  for  Dependent  Chil- 
dren.— If — 

"■(1)  the  taxpayer  for  his  taxable  year 
is  entitled  to  a  deduction  under  section 
151(e)(1)(B)  with  respect  to  a  chUd,  and 
"  '(2)  such  child  had,  for  the  calendar 
year  ending  with,  or  within  the  taxpayer's  tax- 
able year — 

"  '(A)  gross  income  of  less  than  $600,  and 
"'(B)  no  wages  (as  defined  in  section 
3401  (a))  with  respect  to  wlilch  withhold- 
ing was  required  under  chapter  24, 
then,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  taxpayer  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  credit  provided  by  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  amounts  re- 
ceived by  such  child  during  such  calendar 
year,  but  only  if  such  child  has  not  filed  any 
claim  for  credit  or  reftmd  c»f  any  portion 
of  the  tax  deducted  and  withheld  with  re- 
spect to  such  amounts. 

"  '(c)  Apportionmeu^t  of  Credit. — For  pur- 
p>oses  of  subsection  (a),  if  an  obligation  is 
sold  or  exchanged  between  interest-payment 
dates — 


"  "(1)  so  much  of  the  amount  required  to 
be  deducted  and  withheld  on  the  interest  at 
the  end  of  the  interest-payment  period  as  is 
projjerly  allocable  to  that  part  of  such  period 
which  ends  on  the  date  of  the  sale  or  ex- 
change shall  be  treated  as  an  amount  de- 
ducted and  withheld  from  the  transferor  on 
the  date  of  the  sale  or  exchange,  and 

"  '(2)  so  much  of  such  amount  as  is  prop- 
erly allocable  to  that  part  of  such  period 
which  begins  on  the  day  after  the  date  of 
the  sale  or  exchange  shall  be  treated  as  an 
amount  deducted  and  withheld  from  the 
transferee. 

"'(d)  Limitations. — The  credit  provided 
by  subsection  (a)   shall  not  be  allowed — 

"  '  ( 1 )  Refund  to  individuals. — To  any  in- 
dividual with  respect  to  any  amount  of  tax 
allowed  him  as  a  refund  under  section  3484. 

"'(2)  Credit  or  refund  to  states,  etc. — 
To  any  person  with  respect  to  any  amount 
of  tax  allowable  to  such  person  as  a  credit 
or  refund  under  section  3485  or  as  a  credit 
tinder   section   3506. 

"  '(3)  CREDn  OR  refund  to  corporations. — 
To  any  person  with  respect  to  any  amount 
of  tax  allowed  such  person  as  a  credit  or  re- 
fund under  section  3486  or  as  a  credit  under 
section  3487. 

"'(4)  Certain  dependent  children. — To 
any  person  with  respect  to  any  amount  of 
tax  which  has  been  claimed  and  is  allowable 
as  a  credit  to  such  person's  parent  by  rea- 
son of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b). 

"'(5)  Nominees,  etc. — To  any  person  with 
respect  to  any  amount  of  tax  allowed  such 
person  as  a  credit   under  section   1444(b).' 

"(2)  Common  trust  funds. — Section  584 
(c)  (relating  to  the  income  of  participants 
in  the  fund)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"'(3)  Tax  withheld  at  source  on  inter- 
est, dividends,  and  patronage  dividends. — 
In  any  case  where  tax  under  chapter  25  is 
deducted  and  withheld  on  any  amounts  re- 
ceived by  a  common  trust  fund,  for  purposes 
of  any  credit  or  refund  provided  In  section 
40  or  3506,  or  chapter  25,  such  tax  shall,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  be  considered 
as  having  been  deducted  and  withheld  pro- 
portionately from  each  participant.' 

"(3)  Estates  and  trusts. — Section  642(a) 
(relating  to  si)ecial  rules  for  credits  and  de- 
ductions in  the  case  of  estates  and  trusts) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"  '(3)  Tax  withheld  at  source  on  inter- 
est,    DIVIDENDS,     AND     PATRONAGE     DIVIDENDS. 

In  any  case  where  tax  under  chapter  25  is 
deducted  and  withheld  on  any  amounts  re- 
ceived by  an  estate  or  trust,  for  purposes  of 
any  credit  or  refund  provided  in  section  40 
or  3506,  or  chapter  25,  such  tax  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  be  considered  as 
having  been  deducted  and  withheld  from 
each  beneficiary  in  an  amount  which,  when 
added  to  the  amounts  paid,  credited,  or  re- 
quired to  be  distributed  to  him,  equals  the 
amounts  which  would  have  been  paid,  cred- 
ited, or  required  to  be  distributed  to  him  in 
the  absence  of  chapter  25.  Any  tax  under 
chapter  25  which  Is  deducted  and  withheld 
on  amounts  received  by  the  estate  or  trtist 
shall  be  considered  as  withheld  from  such 
estate  or  trust  to  the  extent  it  is  not  con- 
sidered as  withheld  from  a  beneficiary  under 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sentence.' 

"(4)    Technical  amendments. — 

"(A)  Section  275(a)(1)  (relating  to  de- 
duction denied  in  the  case  of  certain  taxes) 
is  amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (B): 

"(11)  striking  out  the  comma  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C)  and  Inserting  ";  and"; 
and 

"(ill)  adding  after  subparagraph  (C)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 
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"■(D)  the  tax  withheld  at  source  under 
chapter  25  (relating  to  collection  of  income 
tax  at  source  on  interest,  dividends,  and  pa- 
tronage dividends) ,'. 

"(B)  Section  874(a)  (relating  to  allowance 
of  deductions  and  credits  to  nonresident 
alien  Individuals)  is  amended  by  striking  '31 
and  32'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '31,  32, 
and  40'. 

"(C)  Section  1314(e)  (relating  to  inappli- 
cability of  part  II  of  subchapter  Q  of  chapter 
1  of  subtitle  A  to  taxes  Imposed  by  subtitle 
C)  is  amended  by  striking  'employment 
taxes'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'employ- 
ment taxes  and  collection  of  Income  tax 
at  source". 

"(D)  Section  6211(b)(1)  ( reltaing  to  rules 
applicable  In  determination  of  deficiency)  Is 
amended  by  striking  '31'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  '31  or  40". 

"(E)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
striking  out 

"  'Sec.  40.  Overpayments  at  tax.' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"  Sec.    40.  Tax    withheld    on    interest,    divi- 
dends, and  patronage  dividends. 
"  'Sec.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax.' 

"(c)  Interest  and  Dividends  Paid  to  Non- 
resident Aliens,  etc. — 

"(1)   Withholding  rate. — 

"(A)  Section  1441  (relating  to  withhold- 
ing of  tax  on  nonresident  aliens)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"  '(f)  Treaties. — In  the  case  of  amounts 
described  In  section  3452(a)  (re)ating  to  in- 
terest), section  3462(a)  (relating  to  divi- 
dends), and  section  3472(a)  (relating  to  pa- 
tronage dividends) ,  the  tax  required  to  be  de- 
ducted and  withheld  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  any 
treaty  be  less  than  20  percent  of  such 
amounts.' 

"(B)  Section  1442(a)  (relaUng  to  with- 
holding of  tax  on  foreign  corporations)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'In  the  case  of 
amounts  described  in  section  3452(a)  (relat- 
ing to  Interest),  section  3462(a)  (relating  to 
dividends),  and  section  3472(a)  (relating  to 
patronage  dividends ) ,  the  tax  required  to  be 
deducted  and  withheld  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  any 
treaty  be  less  than  20  percent  of  such 
amounts.' 

"(2)  Nominees,  etc. — Subchapter  A  of 
chapter  3  (relating  to  withholding  of  tax  on 
nonresident  aliens  and  foreign  corporations) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"  'Sec.  1444.  Interest  and  Dividends  Paid  to 
Nominees;  Credits  to  With- 
holding Agents. 
"'(a)  Withholding  of  Tax  by  Payor. — 
Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  every  person  who  pays 
amounts  subject  to  withholding  under  chap- 
ter 25  and  who  has  been  notified  by  a  payee 
thereof  that  the  payee  is  a  nominee  required 
to  deduct  and  withhold  on  such  amounts 
under  section  1441  or  1442  shall.  In  lieu  of 
the  nominee,  deduct  and  withhold  from  such 
amounts  pmld  to  the  nominee  the  tax  re- 
quired to  be  deducted  and  withheld  under 
section  1441  or  1442,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  such  amounts  were  paid  by  such  per- 
son directly  to  the  beneficial  owner  thereof. 
"'(b)  Credits  to  Withholding  Agents. — 
In  the  case  of  any  person  who  is  required  to 
deduct  and  withhold  tax  under  section  1441 
or  1442  in  respect  of  amounts  received  by 
him  during  any  calendar  year  on  which  tax 
was  deducted  and  withheld  (or,  in  the  case 
of  amounts  described  in  section  40(c)(1), 
was  treated  as  deducted  and  withheld )  under 
chapter  25,  the  taxes  so  deducted  and  with- 
held (or  treated  as  deducted  and  withheld) 
under  chapter  25  shall,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 


be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  (but  not  In 
excess  of)  his  liability  for  the  year  In  respect 
of  the  taxes  imposed  by  sections  1441  and 
1442.' 

"(3)  Clerical  amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  3  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"  'Sec.  1444.  Interest  and  dividends  paid  to 
nominees;  credits  to  with- 
holding agents.' 

"(d)  Credit  for  States  and  Tax-Exempt 
Organizations. — 

"(1)  Allowance  of  credit. — Chapter  26 
(general  provisions  relating  to  employment 
taxes  and  Income  tax  withheld  at  source)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"  'Sec.  3506.  Special  Credit  in  Case  of  States 
OR  Tax-Exempt  Organizations. 

"'(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  a 
p>erson  which  is  a  State  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3490(2))  or  which  is  an  organization 
(other  than  a  cooperative  described  in  section 
521)  which  is  exempt  from  the  tax  imposed 
by  chapter  1,  the  tax  deducted  and  withheld 
under  chapter  25  with  respect  to  amounts  re- 
ceived by  it  during  any  calendar  quarter 
shall  be  allowed,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  as 
a  credit  against  (but  not  in  excess  of)  such 
person's  liability  (after  the  adjustments,  if 
any,  provided  for  in  sections  6205(a)  and 
6413(a))  for  such  quarter  in  respect  of  the 
taxes  imposed  by  chapter  21  (Federal  Insur- 
ance Contributions  Act)  and  by  chapter  24 
(collection  of  income  tax  at  source  on  wages) . 
Such  credit  shall  be  allowed  only  if  claim 
therefor  is  made,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations,  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
return  with  respect  to  the  taxes  under  chap- 
ter 21  and  chapter  24  for  such  quarter. 

"  '(b)  Obligations  Sold  Between  Interest- 
Payment  Dates. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, in  the  case  of  an  obligation  which  Is 
sold  or  exchanged  between  Interest-payment 
dates,  the  amount  required  to  be  deducted 
and  withheld  on  the  interest  at  the  end  of 
the  interest-payment  period  shall  be  treated 
In  the  manner  provided  in  section  40(c) . 

"'(c)   Cross  Reference. — 

"  'For  refund  under  chapter  25,  see  section 
3485.' 

"(2)  Technical  amendments. — 

"(A)  Section  3502  (relating  to  nondeductl- 
bllity  of  taxes  in  computing  taxable  income) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"'(c)  The  tax  deducted  and  withheld  un- 
der chapter  25  shall  not  be  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction in  computing  taxable  income  un- 
der subtitle  A  either  to  the  person  deduct- 
ing and  withholding  the  tax  or  to  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Eimounts  subject  to  with- 
holding.' 

"(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  26 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"  'Sec.  3506.  Special  credit  in  cise  of  States 
or  tax-exempt  organizations.' 

"(e)  Other  Technical  Amendments. — 

"(1)  Declaration  op  estimated  income 
tax  by  individuals. — Section  6015(a)  (relat- 
ing to  declaration  of  estimated  income  tax 
by  individuals)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'and  amounts  on 
which  tax  is  required  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  under  chapter  25.' 

"(2)  Adjustment  OF  tax;  underpayment. — 

"(A)  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  6205 
(relating  to  special  rules  relating  to  assess- 
ment of  employment  taxes)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'or  3402  is  paid  with  respect  to 
any  payment  of  wages  or  compensation,'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '3402,  3451,  3461  or 
3471  is  paid  with  respect  to  any  payment  of 
remuneration,  interest,  dividends,  or  other 
amounts.' 

"(B)    Subsection    (b)    of  such  section  Is 


amended  by  striking  out  'or  3402  is  paid  or 
deducted  with  respect  to  any  payment  of 
wages  or  compensation'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '3402.  3461,  3461.  or  3471  is  paid  or 
deducted  with  respect  to  any  payment  of 
remuneration,  interest,  dividends,  or  other 
amounts'. 

"(C)     The    heading    for    such    section    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"  'Sec.  6205.  Special    Rules    Applicable    to 
Certain    Taxes    Under    Sub- 
title C." 

"(D)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  63  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"  'Sec.  6206.  Sp>ecial  rules  applicable  to  cer- 
tain employment  taxes.' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"  'Sec.  6205.  Special  rules  applicable  to  cer- 
tain taxes  under  subtitle  C 

"(3)  Use  of  government  depositaries. — 
Section  6302(c)  (relating  to  use  of  Govern- 
ment dep>ositaiies )  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  not  re- 
quire the  deposit  under  this  subsection  of 
any  tax  deducted  and  withheld  under  chap- 
ter 25  (relating  to  collection  of  income  tax 
at  source  on  interest,  dividends,  and  patron- 
age dividends)  in  a  Government  depositary 
before  the  last  day  prescribed  in  section  3481 
for  payment  of  the  tax." 

"(4)  Excessive  withholding. — Section  6401 
(b)  (relating  to  excessive  withholding)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  '(b)  Excessive  Credits  Under  Sections  31, 
39,  and  40. — If  the  amount  allowable  as  cred- 
its under  sections  31  (relating  to  tax  with- 
held on  wages),  39  (relating  to  certain  uses 
of  gasoline  and  lubricating  oil),  and  40  (re- 
lating to  credit  for  tax  withheld  on  interest, 
dividends,  and  patronage  dividends)  exceeds 
the  tax  imp>06ed  by  subtitle  A  (reduced  by 
the  credits  allowable  under  subpart  A  of  p>art 
rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1.  other  than 
the  credits  allowable  under  sections  31,  39. 
and  40),  the  amount  of  such  excess  shall  be 
considered  an  overpayment.' 

"(5)  Adjustment  of  tax;  overpayment. — 
"(A)  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  6413 
(relating  to  special  credit  and  refund  rules 
applicable  to  certain  employment  taxes)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  or  3402  Is  paid  with 
respect  to  any  payment  of  remuneration,' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '3402,  3451,  3461, 
or  3471  is  paid  with  respect  to  any  p>ayment 
of  remuneration.  Interest,  dividends,  or  other 
amounts,'. 

"(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended — 

"(1)  By  striking  from  the  heading  of  such 
subsection  the  words  'of  Certain  Employ- 
ment Taxes';  and 

"(11)  By  striking  out  'or  3402  is  paid  or 
deducted  with  respect  to  any  payinent  of 
remuneration'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'3402,  3451,  3461,  or  3471  U  paid  or  deducted 
with  respect  to  any  payment  of  remunera- 
tion. Interest,  dividends,  or  other  amounts'. 

"(C)  The  following  new  subsection  is 
added  at  the  end  of  such  section : 

"'(e)    Cross  References. — 

"  'For  special  refunds  or  credits  of  tax 
withheld  on  Interest,  dividends,  or  p>atronage 
dividends  under  chapter  25,  see  sections  3484, 
3485.  3486.  3487.  and  3506.' 

"(D)    The    heading    for    such    section    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"  'Sec.    6413.  Special    Rules    Applicable    to 
Certain    Taxes    Under    Sub- 
title C 

"(E)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  65  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"  'Sec.  6413.  Special  rules  applicable  to  cer- 
tain employment  taxes.' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"  'Sec.  6413.  Special  rules  applicable  to  cer- 
tain taxes  under  subtitle  C." 
"(6)  OvERPAYME^^^  not  deducted  and  with- 
held.— Section  6414  (relating  to  Income  tax 
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withheld)  ia  amended  by  striking  'chapter 
3'  and  Inaert^g  in  Ueu  thereof  'chapter  3 
or  36*. 

"(7)  Tncs  nut  coN8n>Htn>  pad. — Section 
6513 (b)  (rela|tlng  to  time  tax  considered 
paid)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  fdllowlng  new  paragraph; 

"  '(4)   Any  Qas  deducted  and  withheld  un- 
der chapter  2S  which  is  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 40,  3484.  3485,  or  3480  as  a  credit  against 
tax  or  as  a  refiund  of  an  overpayment  (or  an 
amount  treattid  as  an  overpayment)   of  the 
tax  imposed  b^  chapter  1  shall,  In  respect  of 
the   person   entitled   to  such   credit   or  re- 
fund, be  deen|ed  to  have  been  paid  by  him 
on    the    last   ^y    prescribed    for   filing    the 
return    (detentilned   without  regard   to  any 
extension  of  time  for  filing  such  return)   of 
tax  under  chapter  1  for  his  taxable  year  In 
which    the   an(ount  subject   to  withholding 
under  chapter;  25  Is  received  by  him  or,  If 
such   person   ^as   no   taxable   year,   on   the 
fifteenth  day  of   the   fifth  calendar  month 
following  the  close  of  such  person's  annual 
accounting  period  within  which  such  amount 
is  received  by  ftUn.  In  the  case  of  an  amount 
allowable  as  a  credit  under  section  40(b)  to 
the  parent  of  \  a  child,  such  amoiuit  shall, 
If  claimed  by  4he  parent,  be  deemed  to  have 
been  paid  on  the  last  day  for  filing  his  re- 
turn (determined  without  regard  to  any  ex- 
tension of  time  for  filing  such  return)    for 
'his  teotable  yea^  which  begins  with  or  within 
the   calendar   ]|ear   in  which   amounts  sub- 
ject to  wlthh^dlng  under  chapter  25  were 
received  by  thejchlld.' 
"(8)    F^ILxrR^    TO    pay    estimatkd    income 

TAX. 

"(A)  IndlvldMals. — Section  6654  (relating 
to  failure  by  InOlvlduals  to  pay  estimated  In- 
come tax )  Is  anjended — 

"(1)  by  strlldng  out  subsection  (e)  and 
Inserting  in  Ueti  thereof  the  following: 

■•■(e)  Application  or  Section  in  Case  or 
WfTHHELD  Tax*. — Por  purposes  of  applying 
this  section —    ! 

"  '(1)  the  estknated  tax  shall  b«  computed 
without  any  r^uctlon  for  amounts  which 
the  Individual  astlmates  as  bis  credits  under 
section  31  (relating  to  tax  withheld  at 
source  on  wages)  and  section  40  (relating  to 
tax  withheld  On  Interest,  dividends,  and 
patronage  dividends ) ;  and 

•'•(2)  the  an^unt  of  the  credits  allowed 
under  sections  ai  and  40  for  the  taxable  year 
shall  be  deemedj  a  ptayment  of  estimated  tax. 
and  an  equal  p*rt  of  such  amount  shall  be 
deemed  paid  oni  each  installment  date  (de- 
termined under  section  6153)  for  such  tax- 
able year,  unless  the  taxpayer  establishes  the 
dates  on  whlchi  all  amounts  were  actually 
withheld  ( or  in  the  case  of  amounts  described 
in  section  40(cli(l),  were  treated  as  with- 
held) ,  In  which  4ase  the  amounts  so  withheld 
shall  be  deemed]  payments  of  estimated  tax 
on  such  dates. '  a|id 

■•(11)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsecti<|n  (f)  the  following:  'and 
section  40  (relatilng  to  tax  withheld  on  in- 
terest, dividends]  patronage  dividends) '. 

•■(B)  Corpora tioNS. — Section  6655  (relat- 
ing to  failure  by  torjjoratlon  to  pay  estimated 
income  tax)  is  aiiended — 

"(i)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (el  (1)  (B)  (1)  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  ■,  oilier  than  the  credit  against 
tax  provided  by  Isectlon  40  (relating  to  tax 
withheld  on  Intent,  dividends,  and  patron- 
age dividends ) .':  j  and 

■■(11)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  sec- 
tion the  foUowinjg  new  subsection: 

■■  '(h)  AppiacA-noN  of  Section  in  Case  op 
Tax  WrrHHELD  oh  Interest,  Dividends,  and 
Patronage  Divio^nds. — Por  purposes  of  ap- 
plying this  sectloa — 

■■  ■  ( 1 )  the  estimated  tax  shall  be  com- 
puted without  ai^  reduction  for  the  amount 
which  the  corporation  estimates  as  its  credit 
under  section  40  <  relating  to  tax  withheld  on 
'"*       '     dlvlden[l8,    and    patronage    dlvl- 
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■"(3)  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowed 
under  section  40  for  the  taxable  year  shall 
be  deemed  a  payment  of  estimated  tax.  and 
an  equal  part  of  such  amount  shall  be 
deemed  paid  on  each  Installment  date  (de- 
termined under  section  6154)  for  such  tax- 
able year,  unless  the  corporation  establishes 
the  dates  on  which  all  amounts  were  actually 
withheld  (or  in  the  case  of  amounts  de- 
scribed in  section  40(c)  (1),  were  treated  as 
withheld),  in  which  case  the  amounts  so 
withheld  shall  be  deemed  payments  of  esti- 
mated tax  on  such  dates.' 

•■(9)      Penalty     rbm     filino     praudulent 
exemption  certipicate.— Section  7206  (relat- 
ing   to    fraudulent   withholding    exempUon 
certificate  or  failure  to  supply  information) 
is   amended    by   adding    the   following    new 
sentence  at   the   end   thereof:    ■Any   person 
who  wUlfully  files  an  exemption  certificate 
with  any  withholding  agent  under  section 
3483,  on  which  the  certification  ia  known  by 
him  to  be  fraudulent  or  to  be  false  as  to  any 
material  matter,  or  who  Is  required  to  file  a 
notice  under  subsecUon   (a)(3)(B)    of  sec- 
tion 3483  and  who  willfully  faiU  to  provide 
such  notice  in  the  manner,  at  the  time,  and 
showing  the  Information  required  under  such 
subsection  (a)  (3)  (B) ,  or  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed   thereunder,    shall,    in    lieu    of    any 
penalty  otherwise  provided,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or  im- 
prisoned   not  more   than    1    year,   or    both.' 
■(10)  Oppenses  wrrH  respect  to  collected 
taxes. — The  last  sentence  of  section  7216(b) 
(relaUng  to  offenses  with  respect  to  collected 
taxes)    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows-   'For 
purposes  of  paragraph   (2),  a  lack  of  funds 
existing  Immediately  after  the  payment  of 
wages   or   amounts   subject   to   withholding 
under  chapter  26    (whether  or  not  created 
by  the  payment  of  such  wages  or  amounts) 
atoall  not  be  considered  to  be  clrcximstances 
beyond  the  control  of  a  person.' 

"(11)   DEPINITION  op  WTTHHOLOINO  AGENT 

Section    7701(a)  (16)     (defining    the    term 
•withholding  agent')  U  amended  by  striking 
out  'or   1461-  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
1461,  3461.  3461,  or  3471'. 

■'(f)   EppEcnvE  Dates. — 

"(1)  General  rule. — Except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (2).  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  interest  and 
dividends  paid  on  or  after  January  1.  1970. 

"(2)   Special  rules. — 

'■(A)  In  the  case  of  transferable  obliga- 
tions described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (6)  of 
section  3452(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964,  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  apply  only  to  interest  paid  with  respect 
to  interest-payment  periods  commencing  on 
or  after  January  1,  1970. 

'■(B)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  amounts  described  In  section  3472 
of  such  Code  paid  on  or  after  January  1. 
1970.  with  respect  to  patronage  occurring  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  taxable  year 
of  the  cooperative  beginning  on  or  after 
January  1.  1970." 
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dends);  and 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  38 
Senators  have  joined  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  and  me  in 
signing  the  attached  statement  concern- 
ing the  treatment  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  in  North  Vietnam. 

We  intend  to  forward  copies  of  this 
statement  to  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Defense,  urging  that  they  bring  it 
forcefully  to  the  attention  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  negotiators  in  Paris. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  included  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Joint    Statement    on    Vietnam    POWs    bt 

Senator    Alan    Cranston    and    Senator 

Charles  E.  Ooodell 

Along  with  Americans  everywhere,  we  too 
rejoiced  with  the  families  of  the  three  serv- 
icemen freed  from  North  Vietnamese  captiv- 
ity. 

These  gallant  men  emerged  from  their  or- 
deal physically  weakened,  but  unwavering  In 
their  courage  and  loyalty. 

Yet  even  as  we  share  the  Joy  of  their  re- 
lease, our  happiness  Is  clouded  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  1,365  other  American  families  are 
still  waiting — some  for  the  release  of  a  hus- 
band or  son,  some  even  for  definite  word 
whether  a  loved  one  Is  dead  or  alive. 

Por  many  of  these  famlUee,  the  North 
Vietnamese  could  devise  no  subtler  cruelty 
than  their  persistent  refusal  even  to  provide 
a  list  of  names  of  the  prisoners  In  their  cus- 
tody. Each  of  us  regularly  receives  poignant 
letters  from  parents  and  wives  of  the  more 
than  1,000  men  who  are  missing  and  thought 
to  be  prisoners  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  more  than  300  known  to  be  In  custody. 
When,  they  ask.  will  our  men  be  able  to 
cotne  home? 

And.  all  too  often,  how  can  we  find  out  If 
they  are  still  alive? 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  how  Hanoi 
can  maintain  so  callous  a  position.  By  our 
own  standards,  this  kind  of  cruelty  imposed 
on  innocent  bystanders  is  both  repugnant 
and  virtually  unthinkable. 

Tet  it  may  be  that  North  Vietnam  hopes 
through  such  cruel  pressure  to  Influence  the 
poUcy  of  the  United  States  toward  the  Viet- 
nam conflict. 

If  this  Is  their  intention,  they  are  doomed 
to  failure.  Neither  we  In  Congress,  nor  the 
Administration,  or  the  American  people  as  a 
whole,  nor  Indeed  the  families  directly  af- 
fected, will  be  swayed  by  this  crude  attempt. 
Though  we  may  differ  in  our  views  on  the 
future  course  of  American  policy  in  Vietnam, 
we  are  firmly  imlted  in  support  of  the  posi- 
tion on  our  prisoners  made  clear  both  by  the 
present  Administration  and  by  its  prede- 
cessor. 

In  1967,  for  example,  the  umted  States 
formally  protested  mistreatment  of  American 
prisoners  and  urged  North  Vietnam  to  ob- 
serve the  provisions  of  the  1949  Geneva  Con- 
vention Relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prison- 
ers of  War.  Equally  important,  our  govern- 
ment asked  Hanoi  to  permit  Impartial  ob- 
servers to  verify  its  claims  that  our  men 
were  being  treated  humanely — claims  con- 
tradicted by  a  growing  body  of  evidence  that 
prisoners  were  being  subjected  to  emoUonal 
and  physical  duress. 

Indeed.  Hanoi  had  threatened  a  year  earlier 
to  put  American  prisoners  on  trial  as  war 
criminals,  a  clear  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Convention.  Fortunately,  they  were  dissuaded 
from  their  plans  by  worldwide  protests 
against  this  extreme  form  of  Inhumane  treat- 
ment. 

Efforts  to  help  our  servicemen  held  by 
North  Vietnam  have  been  pursued  with  equal 
vigor  by  the  present  Admimstratlon.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird,  and  Ambassador  Lodge  in  Paris  have 
all  pressed  North  Vietnam  In  recent  months 
for  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention.  In  particular,  they  have 
urged  such  basic  steps  as  repatriation  of  sick 
and  wounded  prisoners  and  the  furnishing  of 
a  list  of  men  actually  In  North  Vietnamese 
hands. 

This  latter,  most  basic,  request  was  brutal- 
ly rebuffed  by  North  Vietnamese  representa- 
tive Xuan  Thuy  in  Parts,  who  flatly  refused 
even  to  Identify  the  Amertcan  prtsoners  held 
In  his  country  so  long  as  the  United  States 
"couUnued  its  aggressive  war  In  Vietnam." 
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ThU  obvious  attempt  by  Hanoi  to  capital- 
ize on  our  deep  concern  for  these  men,  and 
to  turn  It  to  their  propaganda  or  political 
advantage,  is  Inhumane  and  inexcusable. 

We  urge  Hanoi  not  to  be  misled  by  our 
dlvergmces  on  policy  Into  believing  that  we 
are  not  united  on  this  Issue  of  simple  hu- 
manity. Cruelty  of  the  kind  being  prac- 
ticed In  this  Instance  by  North  Vietnam  can 
serve  only  to  Increase  our  determination  and, 
in  the  words  of  Ambassador  Lodge,  ■■cannot 
have  a  favorable  effect  on  our  nego- 
tiations." 

We  therefore  pledge  our  full  support  to 
the  Administration  In  its  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  American  servicemen  held  captive  In 
North  Vietnam. 

With  the  Administration,  we  too  ask  Hanoi 
to  prove  the  "humane  and  generous"  policy 
It  claims  to  follow  In  treatment  of  prison- 
ers by  naming  the  men  In  captivity,  by  im- 
mediately repatriating  the  sick  and  wounded, 
by  permitting  impartial  Inspection  of  prison 
facilities,  by  assuring  proper  treatment  of 
all  prisoners,  by  making  possible  a  regular 
flow  of  mall,  and  by  undertaking  serious 
negotiations  for  the  prompt  release  of  all 
American  prtsoners  In  their  custody. 

And.  finally,  we  urge  the  governments,  the 
statesmen,  and  the  ordinary  men  and  women 
around  the  world  who  spoke  out  against 
"war  crtmes  trtals"  In  1966  to  make  their 
voices  heard  once  more.  Then,  as  now.  the  is- 
sue was  not  political  but  humanitarian — and 
Hanoi  responded  to  the  force  of  world  public 
opinion.  If  that  force  can  again  be  mobilized, 
this  too  may  contribute  to  Inducing  from 
Hanoi  greater  respect  for  human  decency  and 
for  the  rule  of  law. 

List  op  Members  Who  Signed  Joint  State- 
ment ON  Vietnam  POW's 

Gordon  Allott,  Colo.,  Birch  Bayh,  Ind., 
Alan  Bible.  Nev..  J.  Caleb  Boggs.  Del.,  Ed- 
ward  W.  Brooke.  Mass.,  Robert  C.  Bjrrd, 
W.  Va.,  Marlow  W.  Cook,  Ky..  Alan  Cranston. 
Calif..  Peter  H.  Domlnlck.  Colo..  Thomas  F. 
Eagleton.  Mo.,  Allen  J.  Ellender.  La..  Barry 
Goldwater,  Artz..  Charles  E.  GoodeU.  N.Y. 

Mike  Gravel.  Alaska,  Robert  P.  Grtffln, 
Mich.,  Edward  J.  Gurney.  Fla..  Fred  R.  Harris. 
Okla.,  Philip  A.  Hart.  Mich..  Ernest  F.  Hol- 
lings.  S.C..  Harold  E.  Hughes.  Iowa,  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  Wash.,  Charles  McC.  Mathlas,  Jr.. 
Md.,  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre.  N.H.,  Walter  F. 
Mondale,  Minn.,  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  N.  Mex. 

George  Murphy,  Calif.,  Edmund  S.  Muslde, 
Maine,  Gaylord  Nelson,  Wis.,  Robert  W.  Pack- 
wood.  Greg.,  James  B.  Pearson,  Kans.,  Clai- 
borne Pell.  R.I..  Charles  H.  Percy.  111..  William 
Proxmlre,  Wis.,  Abraham  Rlblcoff,  Conn., 
Richard  S.  Schwelker.  Pa.,  Hugh  Scott.  Pa., 
WUUam  B.  Spong.  Jr..  Va.,  Strom  Thurmond, 
S.C,  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs,  Md.,  Harrison  A. 
Williams.  Jr.,  N.J..  Ted  Stevens,  Alaska, 
Howard  W.  Cannon.  Nev. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
jimior  Senator  from  California  <Mr. 
Cranston)  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Goodeld  . 

The  position  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
with  regard  to  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  is  in- 
defensible and  inexcusable. 

Hanoi  has  consistently  ignored  basic 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Prisoner  of  War 
Convention  of  1949  by  its  failure  to  pro- 
vide names  of  prisoners,  to  allow  them  to 
correspond  with  their  families  and  to 
allow  them  to  be  visited  by  Red  Cross 
representatives.  In  addition,  there  are  in- 
dications that  many  of  those  held  pris- 
oner have  been  exploited  and  subjected 
to  mental  and  physical  abuse. 

As  a  result,  neither  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment nor  the  families  of  numerous  sol- 
diers know  whether  or  not  these  men  are 


fctill  alive,  what  their  state  of  health  may 
be,  or  what  treatment  they  may  be  re- 
ceiving. 

More  than  300  servicemen  are  as- 
suredly In  custody  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese, and  more  than  1,000  others  are 
missing  under  circumstances  suggestive 
of  North  Vietnamese  capture. 

A  policy  such  as  that  followed  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  represents  a  callous 
disregard  for  these  men  and  their  fam- 
ilies and  a  gross  indifference  to  interna- 
tional agreements. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  efforts  of  this  ad- 
ministration and  the  preceding  one  to 
secure  the  adherence  of  North  Vietnam 
to  the  Geneva  Convention  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  these  efforts  will  be  continuing 
and  tireless  ones.  At  the  same  time,  I  be- 
lieve it  incumbent  upon  all  humane  na- 
tions and  peoples  to  prevail  upon  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  modify  existing 
policy,  in  the  hope  that  worldwide  public 
pressure  will  help  evoke  a  beneficial 
change. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  eve  of  the  summer  adjournment  of 
Congress,  as  I  make  preparations  for  re- 
turning to  Oregon  for  a  visit  with  family 
and  friends,  thoughts  cannot  help  turn- 
ing to  those  families  of  more  than  1,300 
servicemen  known  to  be  held  cs^tive  in 
North  Vietnam  or  simply  Usted  as  miss- 
ing in  action.  Not  only  are  those  families 
without  visits  to  look  forward  to;  they 
do  not  know  if  their  loved  ones  are  safe, 
or  even  alive. 

As  attention  is  focused  on  peace  over- 
tures and  the  circumstances  of  the  men 
now  In  the  field  in  Vietnam,  It  is  easy 
to  overlook  the  American  servicemen 
being  detained  In  North  Vietnamese 
prisons.  Por  their  families  at  home,  there 
is  no  word — just  continued  imcertainty, 
coupled  with  more  waiting  and  a  fervent 
hope  that  soon  they  will  hear  from  their 
fathers,  husbands,  and  sons.  Yet  more 
than  200  men  are  known  to  have  been 
captive  for  over  31/2  years  and  have  not 
been  allowed  communication  since  1966. 

In  speaking  of  her  children,  one  yet 
hopeful,  though  distressed,  mother  said: 

They  need  their  father  .  .  .  They  talk 
about  him  every  day  .  .  .  They  pray  for 
him  every  night. 

And,  with  hundreds  of  other  women 
across  the  country,  this  wife  and  mother 
has  joined  in  the  appeal  to  obtain  some 
word  as  to  her  husband's  condition. 

Secretary  Laird's  response  has  been 
admirable  in  asking  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese for  a  release  of  all  Americans  being 
held  captive,  or  at  least  a  compliance 
with  the  1949  Geneva  Convention  pro- 
visions relating  to  prisoners  of  war.  But. 
according  to  Xuan  Thuy,  Hanoi's  chief 
delegate  at  the  Paris  peace  talks,  nothing 
is  going  to  be  done  about  the  prisoners 
until  all  U.S.  forces  are  withdrawn. 

Although  the  administration  appears 
to  be  seeking  a  minimal  assurance  of 
humane  treatment  of  American  prison- 
ers, the  North  Vietnamese  in  the  mean- 
time refuse  to  release  a  list  of  the 
captives,  prohibit  a  regiilar  inspection  of 
prison  camps  by  the  International  Red 
Cross,  and  disallow  mail  service.  The 
exact  state  of  the  prisoners'  conditions 
is  unknown. 


There  Is  no  way  to  force  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  to  provide  a  hu- 
manitarian treatment  to  American  pris- 
oners, or  even  a  sure  way  to  achieve 
convention  compliance;  but  it  is  our 
obligation  to  pledge  our  full  support  to 
any  measure  which  might  bring  an  ac- 
ceptable treatmrait  of  out  captured  men. 

uNrrr  on  behalf  of  americam  prisoners  of 

WAR  IN  north  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  among  the 
many  Senators  who  have  signed  the 
joint  statement  being  released  today 
relative  to  the  expression  of  our  full  sup- 
port to  the  cause  of  securing  the 
humanitarian  treatment  and  early  re- 
lease of  the  more  than  1,300  American 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  North  Vietnam. 

As  a  Senator  from  Arizona,  I  have  a 
special  feeling  about  this  subject  that  is 
caused  by  my  personal  knowledge  of  the 
extent  of  the  suffering  which  is  being 
borne  by  so  many  families  in  our  State. 
It  is  an  unusual  facet  of  this  problem  that 
nearly  6  percent  of  the  families  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  reside  in  Arizona — 
a  State  which  has  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  Nation's  total  population. 

The  joint  statement  we  have  issued  to- 
day provides  precisely  the  type  of  united 
support  on  behalf  of  our  captured  serv- 
icemen which  I  called  for  in  my  address 
to  the  Senate  on  August  5.  At  that  time 
I  suggested  that  we  take  steps  to  demon- 
strate our  determination,  unity,  and  re- 
solve on  this  matter.  Also,  I  asked  that  we 
provide  a  solid  backing  for  the  admin- 
istration in  its  new  and  vigorous  efforts 
to  achieve  progress  toward  the  more 
humane  treatment  and  speedy  release  of 
our  captured  servicemen. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  that  the 
joint  statement  makes  these  points  evi- 
dent In  no  uncertain  terms.  The  message 
of  this  statement,  which  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  almost  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate,  rings  loud  and 
clear  to  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  to 
any  governments  who  may  have  an  in- 
fluence on  them,  to  declare  that  we  are 
unanimous  in  our  condemnation  of  the 
despicable  conditions  of  confinement 
which  American  prisoners  are  suffering. 

In  my  earlier  remarks  I  detailed  many 
p>articulars  of  the  inhumane  treatment 
of  captured  Americans  and  sought  to  illu- 
minate the  differences  between  this  con- 
duct and  the  proper  treatment  of  North 
Vietnamese  prisoners  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government.  I  was  compelled  to 
mention  the  several  peaceful  initiatives 
begun  by  the  United  States  and  to  com- 
pare these  moves  with  the  arrogant  and 
uncooperative  response  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  representatives. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
made  a  new  attempt  to  attack  this  prob- 
lem by  transferring  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  action  on  the  prisoner  problem 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  where  it 
is  presently  being  pursued  with  great  de- 
termination. Now  it  is  our  turn  to  play 
a  role.  With  this  joint  statement  we  will 
erect  a  solid  foundation  under  the  ad- 
ministration's efforts  and.  perhaps,  con- 
tribute to  a  groundswell  of  world  opinion 
that  will  gather  in  force  until  even  the 
callous  officials  in  North  Vietnam  are 
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the  basic  rules  of  human- 
the  Geneva  Convention. 

ACTION   IN   fHT   NAME  OF  HUMANITY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ani  pleased  to  join  Senators 
today  in  appealing  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  to  honor  the  1949 
Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war. 

Not  political  consideration,  not  diplo- 
matic maneuvering,  not  international 
balances — nothing  but  a  deep  sense  of 
himianity  and  'decency — is  necessary  to 
underscore  the  importance  of  these  four 
basic  requests: 

First.  Release  immediately  all  sick  and 
Injured  prlson^s. 

Second.  Allo^  an  uninterrupted  ex- 
change of  mai^  between  prisoners  and 
their  families,   i 

Third.  Permiti  impartial  inspection  of 
prison  facilities! 

Fourth.  Release  complete  and  up-to- 
date  lists  of  prisoners  held  by  the  North 
Vietnamese,  or  their  allies,  the  Pathet 
Lao,  and  the  Viqtcong. 

War  is  an  aWful  clamor  of  guns  and 
explosions — butj  frequently,  when  men 
are  captured,  w^r  is  an  agonizing  echo  of 
silent  isolation.; For  these  haunted  men, 
somewhere  behilid  the  lines,  there  should 
be  no  hesitation  in  our  efforts  to  be  com- 
passionate.        1 

As  early  as  January  1968, 1  called  upon 
the  Johnson  administration  to  negotiate 
directly  with  th^  Vietcong  for  the  release 
of  the  more  thm  700  men  then  being 
held  prisoner.  Ir.  my  letter  I  stated: 
We  cannot  dismiss  the  possibility  of  these 


negotiations    with 


excuses    that   we   do   not 


recognize  the  Viet  Cong  as  a  valid  govern 
ment   or   because   American   military   policy 
dictates   turning    jver  our   captured    to   the 
South  Vietnamese. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  con- 
cerning negotiation  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  their  allies  over  prisoner 
repatriation  hsu  become  more  flexible 
since  the  beginiiing  of  the  Paris  peace 
talks.  We  have  iind  will  continue  to  at- 
tempt to  convinc  e  all  parties  at  the  Paris 
talks  to  seek  spe<  dy  means  of  compliance 
with  the  1949  Gttneva  Convention. 

In  spite  of  th;se  efforts,  the  issue  of 
prisoner  repatriation  transcends  all  po- 
litical and  militaty  rhetoric.  The  human 
terms  in  which  jtve  speak  of  wives,  and 
parents,  and  children  waiting  in  anguish 
for  word  of  their  brave  loved  ones  debase 
all  attempts  at  pi'opaganda.  The  well  be- 
ing of  those  yoimg  men  who  have  so 
valiantly  and  sel  lessly  jeopardized  their 
safety  serving  tieir  country  is  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all  Americans  and 
all  free  men  todas^.  Every  parade  of  pris- 
oners through  Ncrth  Vietnamese  streets, 
each  staged  inspection  of  prisoner  facili- 
ties, and  every  propaganda  photo  of 
prise  ners  receivii  g  mail  is  repugnant  to 
men  of  conscieni  e  and  good  will. 

Mr.  President,  t  is  with  a  sense  of  the 
utmost  urgency  t  nat  I  join  Senators  to- 
day in  fully  supporting  this  administra- 
tion s  efforts  on  l^ehalf  of  the  American 
captive  in  North 
upon  world  opinion  to- 
1966.  when  North  Viet- 
captured    Americans 


servicemen  helc 
Vietnam.  We  call 
day.  as  we  did  in 
nam    threatened 


with  trial  as  war  c  riminals,  to  resolve  this 


question     in 
humanity. 


thj     best     interests     of 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
saddest  consequences  of  our  present  war 
in  Vietnam  is  the  refusal  of  North  Viet- 
nam to  give  humane  treatment  to  Amer- 
ican prisoners  and  to  abide  by  the  1949 
Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  recent  release  of  three  American 
prisoners  represents  a  great  deal  of  prop- 
aganda for  Hanoi  but  virtually  no  prog- 
ress towards  a  humane  policy  for  the 
1,300  other  American  prisoners  in  their 
hands. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  stead- 
fastly refused  to  abide  by  international 
law — they  have  refused  to  repatriate 
those  who  are  sick  or  injured — they 
have  refused  to  allow  inspections  by 
representatives  from  international  or- 
ganizations to  determine  if  the  prisoners 
are  receiving  humane  treatment— they 
have  even  refused  to  acknowledge  If  these 
men  are  still  alive. 

This  blatant  disregard  for  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Geneva  Convention  will 
strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the 
American  will  to  insure  that  a  just 
settlement  is  reached  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  those  Americans  still  in  pris- 
ons In  North  Vietnam. 

In  my  State  of  Kansas,  more  than 
50  families  are  waiting,  not  knowing 
whether  their  loved  ones  are  receiving 
humane  treatment,  not  knowing  whether 
they  are  injured,  not  even  knowing 
whether  they  are  alive  or  dead,  or 
the  day  when  Hanoi  will  take  a  more 
humane  view  of  those  who  are  suffering 
most  from  this  conflict. 

I,  therefore,  am  gratified  to  join  with 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell)  in  fully  supporting 
the  administration  in  its  efforts  on  be- 
half of  American  servicemen  held  cap- 
tive in  North  Vietnam  and  in  adding  my 
name  to  those  of  people  from  all  over 
the  world  in  urging  Hanoi  to  respond  to 
this  basic  himianitarian  issue. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
LOAN  GUARANTEE  PROGRAM 

Mt.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  loan  guarantee 
program  has  been  effectively  sUfled  due 
to  the  restricted  availability  of  bank 
funds.  Besides  the  lack  of  available  bank 
funds  today,  long-term  loans  to  the  small 
businessman,  the  SBA  loan  guarantee 
program  is  supposedly  available  but  the 
lack  of  bank  participants  leaves  him 
with  nothing  but  hopes. 

For  the  past  4  months  I  have  been 
working  with  insurance  companies  and 
Mr.  Hilary  Sandoval  on  policy  changes 
that  would  bring  into  the  program  a 
meaningful  injection  of  funds. 

I  was  heartened  by  Mr.  Sandoval's 
serious  consideration  of  this  problem 
and  the  resultant  policy  change  agreed 
to  by  SBA.  Henceforth,  insurance  firms 
and  pension  funds,  among  others,  work- 
ing in  conjunction  with  local  banks,  can 
now  invest  millions  of  dollars  in  the  SBA 
loan  guarantee  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  my  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Sandoval  and  telegrams  I  have  received 
from  the  Guardian  Life  Insurance  Co. 
of  America,  Massachusetts  Life  Insur- 


ance Co.,  and  Beneficial  Standard  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

JXTLT  28,  1969. 
Mr.  Hilary  Sandoval, 

Adminiatrator,  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  DC. 
Dkak  Hilary:  Pursuant  to  our  numer- 
ous meeitlngs  on  the  aTallablUty  of  additional 
loan  funds  under  the  Loan  Guaranty  Pro- 
gram. I  respectfully  request  your  considera- 
tion to  approve  the  following  clause  for  fu- 
ture agreements  with  lending  Institutions: 
"In  the  event  the  bank  assigns  Its  guaran- 
teed portion  of  the  loan  to  another  lender, 
then  SBA  may  accept  such  assignment  as 
a  waiver  by  bank  of  any  claim  upon  said  as- 
slgrned  share  of  the  loan  and  SBA  may  make 
distribution  for  said  assigned  share  to  the 
new  owner  of  such  portion.  However,  any 
such  assignment  shall  not  constitute  any  re- 
lease of  bank  from  any  obligation  or  liabil- 
ity by  bank  under  the  Guaranty  Agreement 
between  bank  and  SBA.  Furthermore,  the 
new  owner  agrees  that  any  and  all  secxulty 
of  any  nature  held  by  the  new  owner  as  se- 
curity for  said  loan  shall  secure  both  the 
new  owner  and  SBA  In  proportion  to  their 
respective  Interests  In  the  loaxi." 

Numerous  Insurance  executives  have  as- 
sured me  that  they  would  like  to  see  this 
kind  of  agreement  Incorporated  In  guarantee 
contracts  with  the  SBA.  They  feel  that  such 
an  arrangement  would  open  the  door  to  a 
substantially  Increased  flow  of  capital  for 
the  program  In  question. 

I  would  appreciate  a  meeting  with  you  on 
this    matter    at    your    earliest    convenience. 
Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Mike  Gravel. 


Small  Business  Administration, 
Washington,   D.C.,  July   30,   1969. 
Hon.  Mike  Gravel, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gravel  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  28.  1969.  I  am  happy  to  advise 
that  we  have  no  objection  to  the  substance 
of  the  provision  proposed.  The  proposed 
clause  Is  consistent  with  our  guaranty  pro- 
gram. We  are  most  grateful  for  your  work 
with  various  Insurance  companies.  This  type 
of  encouragement  is  vital  If  we  are  to  meet 
our  objective  of  increasing  participation  by 
private  Investors. 

The  Guaranty  Agreement  lasually  used  be- 
tween the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
the  original  participant  provides  ".  .  noth- 
ing contained  herein  shall  prevent  the  Bank 
from  granting  to  other  financing  institutions 
participating  shares  In  its  Interest  in  the 
Note,  provided  notice  thereof  Is  furnished  to 
SBA;  provided,  however,  that  SBA  shall  rec- 
ognize and  deal  only  with  the  Bank.  .  .  ." 
Accordingly,  we  have  no  objection  if  the 
original  participant  assigns  part  of  the  guar- 
anteed loan  to  a  second  participant,  or  If  they 
mutually  agree  that  only  the  guaranteed 
portion  will  be  assigned  to  the  second  par- 
ticipant. Furthermore,  if  SBA  Is  notified  of 
any  such  assignment,   we  will  recognize  It. 

It  Is  imderstood  that  the  obligation  of  the 
original  participant  In  connection  with  the 
making  and  servicing  of  the  loan  remains 
unchanged  by  the  assignment  to  the  second 
participant,  and  SBA's  obligation  to  purchase 
the  guaranteed  share  also  remains  un- 
changed. Any  security  held  by  SBA,  or  by 
the  original  participant,  or  by  the  second 
participant,  to  secure  the  guaranteed  loan 
shall  be  held  to  secure  each  participant  In 
proportion  to  Its  respective  interest  in  the 
loan. 

We  appreciate  your  continued  Interest  and 
support. 

Sincerely, 

Hilary  Sandoval,  Jr., 

Administrator. 
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Beneficial  Standard  Life 

Insurance  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  August  1, 1969. 
Senator  Michael  Gravel, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  in  facilitat- 
ing the  new  Small  Business  Administration 
guaranteed    loan    program.    We    are    looking 
forward  to  participating  In  this  program. 
Marcus  Loew, 

W.    T.    HOVEY. 


Massachusetts  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Co., 
Springfield.  Mass.,  August  1,  1969. 
Senator  Michael  Gravel, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  very  pleased  to  hear  of  your  great 
assistance  in  simplifying  the  Small  Business 
Administration  participation  loans.  This 
policy  will  actively  permit  us  to  participate 
In  the  90/10  program  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  Again  we  want  to  compli- 
ment you  on  your  successful  efforts. 

D.  Wheeler. 

Guardian  Life  Insurance  Co. 

OF  America, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  August  12, 1969. 
The  Honorable  Mike  Gravel, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  appreciate  your  efforts  working  with 
Mr.  Hilary  Sandoval,  administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration  with  objective  ob- 
taining SBA  approval  clarifying  documenta- 
tion which  would  permit  assignment  guaran- 
teed portions  of  loans.  This  will  motivate  us 
to  increase  our  already  substantial  participa- 
tion SBA  loan  program. 

Eulene  F.  Gleason, 
Vice  President  and  Treasurer. 


ROYALTY  PAYMENTS     TO 
COPYRIGHT  OWNERS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  submitted  an  amendment,  No.  137.  to 
the  Copyright  Act,  S.  543,  which  would 
substitute  a  flexible  formula  for  the 
present  flat-rate  mechanical  royalty  pay- 
ment to  copyright  owners 

The  president  of  the  American  Guild 
of  Authors  &  Composers,  Mr.  Edward 
Eliscu,  has  prepared  a  comprehensive 
statement  describing  the  necessity  for  the 
amendment  and  its  practical  effect.  So 
that  all  might  have  a  fuller  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  proposal.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Edward  Eliscu 


The  subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  has  been  considering  the  first 
revision  of  the  Copyright  Act  since  1909. 
This  Act  was  passed  to  protect  and  encourage 
the  creators  of  copyrighted  works,  and  thus 
promote  the  useful  arts.  The  pace  of  tech- 
nology and  the  vast  changes  In  our  economy 
In  the  last  60  years  have  made  It  necessary 
to  modernize  the  framework  of  copyright 
protection.  If  we  are  to  encourage  and  pro- 
tect creative  artists  In  years  to  come. 

One  section  of  the  present  Act  In  par- 
ticular needs  reform  If  this  Is  to  be  accom- 
plished. I  refer  to  the  provision  that  once  a 
copyright  owner  of  a  nondramatlc  musical 
work  grants  a  license  to  record  that  work  to 
one  person,  he  must  make  that  right  avail- 
able to  all  persons  In  exchange  for  a  fixed 


royalty,  called  a  "mechanical  royalty."  of  2 
cents  for  efcch  selection  contained  on  the 
record. 

It  takes  no  student  of  economic  history 
to  know  that  since  1909,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  has  shrunk  drastically. 
Between  1958  and  1968,  the  average  annual 
mechanical  royalty  received  by  authors  and 
composers  dropped  from  $1,100  to  $800— a 
decline  of  27%.  Inflation  has  whittled  down 
the  buying  power  of  the  1968  return  to  only 
$650  In  1958  dollars.  Unless  a  more  equitable 
method  of  determining  royalties  Is  devised, 
these  creative  people  who  have  been  tied  to 
the  same  2  cent  royalty  celling  for  60  years, 
will  have  to  struggle  with  It  indefinitely 
Into  the  future.  At  a  time  when  Congress  Is 
being  askea  to  cope  with  the  effects  of  In- 
flation of  j»ist  the  past  few  years.  It  Is  re- 
markable that  we  have  not  helped  those  who 
have  been  buffeted  by  inflationary  winds  for 
so  long. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan,  Introduced  a  bill,  S.  543.  that  Incor- 
porated the  copyright  revisions  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  April,  1967. 
Among  them  Is  an  increase  In  the  mechani- 
cal royalty  rate  from  2  cents  to  2V2  cents  per 
selection.  While  a  step  In  the  right  direction 
the  21/2  cent  royalty  makes  no  provision  for 
future  changes  In  the  record  business,  or  In 
the  economy,  which  might  make  that  royalty 
either  too  high  or  too  low.  Since  the  House 
passed  Its  bill,  for  example,  consumer  prices 
have  risen  by  almost  11%.  Since  1964 — the 
date  of  the  data  compiled  for  the  economic 
studies  the  House  used  In  making  Its  deci- 
sion— consumer  prices  have  risen  more  than 
18%. 

We  live  In  changing  times.  In  1909  the  old 
player  piano  provided  one  of  the  commonest 
means  of  reproducing  music  for  entertain- 
ment m  the  home.  Since  that  year,  we  have 
seen  piano  rolls  give  place  to  fast  playing 
records  with  few  selections,  which  In  turn 
gave  place  to  slow  playing  records  with  many 
selections.  Now  we  are  vrttnesslng  the  rapid 
growth  of  a  new  phenomenon  In  the  record- 
ing Industry,  the  tape  cartridge  and  cassette, 
which  has  brought  recorded  music  Into  auto- 
mobiles as  well  as  the  home.  Tapes  account 
for  approximately  20  per  cent  of  record  sales 
and  are  constantly  Increasing  their  share  of 
the  market.  Although  tapes  sell  for  more 
than  disc  recordings,  under  present  law  the 
copyright  holder  receives  no  more  for  the 
use  of  his  work.  Competition  with  tapes 
may  drive  record  prices  down.  Tapes  In  turn 
may  be  succeeded  by  new  and  even  more 
efficient  reproduction  systems  at  prices  now 
unknown. 

Thus,  If  we  fix  a  specific  rate  of  compen- 
sation for  copyright  owners,  as  conditions  In 
years  to  come,  both  the  record  companies  and 
the  copyright  owners  will  be  returning  to 
Congress  seeking  adjustments  In  the  royalty 
rate  they  could  better  make  themselves. 
When  we  look  at  the  Issues  we  have  been 
considering  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  over 
the  past  few  weeks.  It  is  obvious  that  we  have 
too  many  problems  of  great  national  concern 
before  us  to  occupy  ourselves,  time  and 
again,  with  trying  to  decide  what  Is  a  fair 
payment  for  authors  and  composers  to  re- 
ceive for  the  recording  of  their  songs. 

This  amendment  provides  a  flexible,  fair 
share  formula  for  determining  the  mechani- 
cal royalty  that  will  hold  up  through  the 
changes  of  the  years.  It  eliminates  the  flxed 
payment  In  cents,  and  Instead  sets  a  me- 
chanical royalty  celling  of  8%  of  the  sug- 
gested retail  price  of  the  record.  Where  a 
record  consists  of  more  than  one  selection, 
as  In  the  case  of  the  standard  LP,  the  celling 
with  respect  to  each  selection  Is  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  between  its  playing 
time  and  the  total  playing  time  of  the  record. 
Industry  practice  would  undoubtedly  de- 
velop, as  It  has  In  the  past,  to  Implement 


division  of  the  royalty  among  the  copyright 
proprietors. 

Below  this  8%  celling,  bargaining  could 
take  place,  as  It  does  today  below  the  2  cent 
celling.  But  the  negotiated  rate  would  rise 
and  fall  with  the  price  of  the  recording, 
something  It  does  not  necessarily  do  today. 
I  support  8%  as  the  celling  for  several 
reasons.  In  addition  to  Its  being  the  stand- 
ard mechanical  royalty  on  Continental  Eu- 
rope, It  Is  the  percentage  originally  suggested 
by  the  Coayrlght  Office  in  Its  first  draft  of 
a  copyright  revision  bill  in  1964.  More  impor- 
tant. It  Is  the  percentage  equivalent  of  the 
royalty  level  chosen  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  bill  passed  in  April,  1967. 
After  extensive  hearings,  the  House  Increased 
the  mechanical  royalty  to  2V2  cents  per  se- 
lection, on  the  basis  of  studies  supplied  by 
the  record  industry  that  showed  the  average 
long-playing  record  sold  for  $3.79  (not  in- 
cluding excise  tax)  and  contained  twelve 
selections.  Thus,  the  House  concluded  that 
on  a  $3.79  record,  a  total  royalty  of  30  cents, 
or  8%,  was  an  equitable  return  to  copyright 
owners.  This  amendment  makes  this  percent- 
age, which  the  House  deemed  a  fair  one,  the 
celling  under  which  bargaining  will  take 
place  in  the  future. 

The  percentage  mechanical  royalty  based 
on  suggested  retail  price  is  not  a  novel 
concept.  It  Is  currently  In  use  throughout 
continental  Europe  and  Great  Britain.  Com- 
pensation based  on  a  percentage  of  the  sug- 
gested retail  price  is  also  the  standard  con- 
tractual arrangement  for  the  recording  ar- 
tists and  producers  Involved  In  making  rec- 
ords; and  it  is  found  In  the  contracts  for 
the  musician's  performance  trust,  the  union 
pension  funds  and  negotiations  for  origi- 
nal cast  performance  albums  of  musical 
shows.  In  fact,  of  all  the  groups  that  con- 
tribute to  the  making  of  a  record  (union 
musicians  are  paid  by  the  session,  but  the 
rate  is  renegotiated  periodically)  only  the 
copyright  owners  are  restricted  by  a  statu- 
tory flat  payment.  Thus,  If  record  companies 
were  to  eliminate  the  practice  of  suggesting 
a  list  price,  they  would  have  to  devise  an 
alternative  comparable  standard  of  payment 
to  fulfill  these  other  contracts,  and  when 
thU  Is  done,  the  mechanical  royalty  could 
be  tied  to  that  standard. 

The  percentage  celling  approach  protects 
the  record  companies  as  well  as  the  copy- 
right owners.  If.  as  Is  often  the  case,  a  record 
company  chooses  to  manufacture  a  budget- 
priced  record,  or  If  It  decides  to  cut  Its  prices 
generally.  It  could  do  so  with  ease,  as  Its 
royalty  payments  would  decrease  as  its  retail 
price  decreased.  Under  existing  law  if  a  com- 
pany records  a  selection  on  both  its  low 
price  and  high  price  lines  of  records.  It  could 
be  required  to  pay  the  same  royalty  of  2 
cents  per  selection.  Under  the  percentage 
royalty  arrangement,  the  royalty  would  be 
lower  on  the  lower  priced  record. 

I  recommend  this  change  In  the  statutory 
regulation  of  the  mechanical  royalty  because 
I  have  concluded  that,  while  an  Increase  in 
that  rate  at  the  present  time  Is  Imperative. 
It  would  not  be  wise  lor  the  future  to  fix  the 
rate  at  any  given  monetary  level. 

We  have  learned  from  bitter  experience, 
more  than  once,  that  abuses  and  Inequities 
are  both  Inherent  and  Inevitable  In  any  at- 
tempt to  fix  prices  by  law,  and  that  prices 
should  be  flxed  only  In  situations  of  grave 
economic  hardship  or  emergency.  After  a 
careful  search  of  the  statute  books,  I  have 
been  able  to  find  only  one  situation  In  which 
Congress,  In  the  absence  of  war  emergencies, 
has  flxed  the  dollars  and  cents  fee  that  one 
private  party  pays  another  for  Its  talents  or 
services  That  Is  where  the  relative  bargain- 
ing powers  of  the  parUes  Is  grossly  unequal, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  minimum  wage  laws, 
and  where  there  Is  an  overriding  jJubllc  In- 
terest In  assuring  a  minimum  Income  to  the 
recipients.  There  are  other  field*  which  are 
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affected  with  a  public  Intereet  where  the 
Congreas  haa  limited  competition,  aa  In  the 
airline,  communloatlona  and  utilities  Indua- 
trlee.  but  Congrett  haa  wisely  left  it  to  ad- 
ministrative agencies  to  Ox  rates.  The  me- 
chanical royalty  tails  Into  neither  of  these 
categories.  Both  the  record  companies  and 
the  copyright  boSdera — authors,  composers 
and  music  publishers— are  economically 
healthy  and  able  to  bargain  with  each  other 
on  equal  terms,  l^r  from  being  monopolies, 
their  Industries  ate  characterized  by  almost 
every  attribute  of  free  competition:  there 
are  large  and  growing  numbers  of  both  copy- 
right holders  and  record  makers;  freedom  of 
entry  for  all  partlolpants;  Intensely  competl- 
Uve  and  constantly  changing  forms  of  rec- 
ord distribution;  and  no  Indication  of  sub- 
stantial economic  and  monop>oly  power. 

Moreover,  to  m4ke  a  sound  Judgment,  it 
would  have  to  spefid  far  more  time  than  the 
problem  deserves,  f^la  year,  at  the  request  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  Library  of  Congress 
undertook  to  analyze  the  economics  of  the 
Industries  lnvolve<|.  Its  report,  which  ran  al- 
most 100  pages,  concluded  that  Congress 
could  not  responsibly  determine  a  flat  rate 
without  making  ab  exhaustive  inquiry  into 
the  financial  condition  of  both  record  pro- 
ducers and  music  publishers.  The  suggested 
inquiry  would  hav^  to  Include  full  disclosure 
of  ananotai  record*,  Including  those  of  sub- 
sidiaries.. ,and  a  liiorough  analysis  of  the 
changes  in  the  economic  structure  of  the  in- 
dustries involved,  feince  many  of  the  firms, 
especially  on  the  fftiblishlng  side,  are  highly 
diversified  personal  service  businesses  which 
do  not  keep  cost  accounting  records,  it  would 
be  lengthy,  expenilve  and  burdensome  for 
Congress,  and  the  (companies,  to  try  to  ob- 
tain this  Information.  With  the  music  in- 
dustry changing  so  jdramatically.  even  if  such 
information  could jbe  obtained,  it  would  be 
outdated  shortly  after  it  was  compiled. 

While  an  8%  royjalty  ceiling  would  broad- 
en the  permissible!  range  of  bargaining  be- 
tween record  make^-s  and  copyright  holders, 
this  would  not  necalBsarlly  lead  to  higher  roy- 
alties. The  LRS  stuidy  concludes  that  with  a 
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higher  celling  -the^  actual  rates  charged 
would  depend  upo4  prevalUng  market  con- 
ditions and  the  relitive  bargaining  strength 
of  the  parties  Involved. "  Moreover,  the  records 
made  under  the  hJindreds  of  thousands  of 
licenses  already  negotiated,  many  of  which 
have  subsuntlal  anfl  continuing  sales  would 
remain  at  or  below^  the  2  cent  celling;  and 
this  fact  will  influe»ice  any  new  bargaining 
But  If  this  flexible  formula  aUows  the 
negotiation  of  a  gi-eater  return  for  copy- 
right holders,  the  k-ecord  Industry  U  In  a 
posioon  to  providel  it.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  fastest  growing!  and  most  dynamic  in- 
dustries In  the  coiintry.  Over  the  past  ten 
years,  increased  salles  and  increased  prices 
have  more  than  doi^bled  the  annual  volume 
ot  record  sales,  sending  them  over  the  billion 
dollar  mark.  This  amendment  will  allow  the 
copyright  holders  tjo  share  more  fairly  in 
this  prosperity.  I 

In  summary.  thej8%  mechanical  royalty 
ceiling  would  enable  composers  and  other 
copyright  holders  t0  receive— without  peri- 
odically returning  to  Congress— their  fair 
share  of  a  records  j earnings,  no  more  and 
no  less,  whether  th^  economy,  the  value  of 
the  dollar,  the  price  bf  records  or  audio  tech- 
nology change  drastltaUy  for  better  or  worse 
Beneath  this  ceilingl  the  actual  royalty  can 
be  negotiated  betwefen  the  parties  in  much 
the  same  way  as  negotiations  are  carried  on 
to  determine  the  apflroprtate  percentage  paid 
to  recording  artists  and  producers.  Only  in 
this  way  can  protection  be  assured  weU  into 
the  future,  for  thosi  whom  the  music  pro- 
vUlons  of  the  Copyight  BUI  were  Intended 
to  protect— not  the  giant  companies  of  the 
entertainment  Indufctry.  but  the  creative 
composers  and  authars. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  major  sup- 
port for  the  needed  Impj-ovements  of  the 
Nation's  criminal  justice  system  can  be 
given  by  both  private  citizens  and  their 
organizations.  This  point  was  made 
forcefully  by  Charles  H.  Rogovln,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration.  In  a  recent 
speech  to  the  Criminal  Laws  Division  at 
the  American  Bar  Association's  annual 
meeting  In  Dallas. 

The  bar.  as  Mr.  Rogovln  pointed  out. 
already  has  made  a  noteworthy  contri- 
bution with  Its  project  on  minimum 
standards  for  criminal  justice.  But  he 
suggested  that  attorneys  and  their  bar 
groups  might  wish  to  consider  expanding 
their  horizons.  He  said,  for  Instance,  that 
lawyers  could  volunteer  their  services  to 
State  Planning  agencies  set  up  under  the 
LEAA  program,  and  also  could  help  per- 
suade judges  to  take  a  more  active  role 
in  this  planning  process.  Another  pri- 
ority concern,  he  said.  Is  to  find  fair, 
effective  ways  to  reduce  case  backlogs 
that  now  pose  such  a  problem  In  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  speech  con- 
tained a  number  of  valuable  suggestions 
on  how  joint  State-local-Pederal  projects 
could  be  initiated.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Address  by   Charles  H.    Rocovin.   Adminis- 
■raATOR.  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 

MmiSTRATION,    BEFORE   THE    CRIMINAL    LaWS 

Division  at  the  92d  Annual  Meeting  op 
THE  American  Bar  Association.  Dallas 
Tex.,   AuorsT   12,    1969 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  not  only  be- 
cause of  my  general  respect  for  the  ABA 
but  because  of  your  value— as  professionals— 
to  the  criminal  Justice  system.  A  major  focus 
of  any  citizen's  exposure  to  the  so-called 
criminal  JusUce  system— and  I  shall  com- 
ment on  that  term— is  the  courts,  and  the 
vehicle  for  this  focus  is  the  criminal  bar 
Accordingly  It  Is  with  fuU  appreciation  of 
your  power  to  affect  this  system  that  I  am 
here  today. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration was  created  by  Congress  In  a  long 
overdue  recognition  that  criminal  Justice  in 
Ite  entirety  is  a  substantial  concern  to  the 
nation.  Not  Just  police;  not  Just  the  courts- 
not  Just  the  penal  Institutions,  but  aU  the 
processes  which  might  confront  a  citizen 
have  equal  importance.  The  very  term  "crim- 
inal Justice  system"  is  an  Innovation.  Ten 

or  even  five— years  ago,  the  phrase  might 
have  conjured  an  attempt  by  Ur.  McLuhan 
to  classify  a  mysterious  amalgam  of  separate 
functions.  Today  the  term  is  no  longer  mys- 
terious—although  it  is  still  in  many  areas 
impenetrable.  For  what  purpose  should  we 
correct  inequities  In  trial  calendars  when  the 
parole  system  is  unprofessional?  Why  should 
we  express  concern  about  speedy  trials  when 
the  possible  result  of  a  trial— incarceration- 
leads  to  further  acts  of  crime,  rather  than 
to  rehabilitation? 

It  is  the  recognition  of  this  unity  to  which 
LEAA  was  dedicated  by  Congress.  It  is  equally 
Important  to  emphasize  that  Congress  saw 
law  enforcement  as  primarUy  a  local  and 
state  responslblUty.  That  is  how  the  LEAA 
program  Is  being  administered.  The  federal 
government  Is  a  meaningful  partner  in  the 
reform  of  the  naUon's  criminal  Justice  sys- 


tem, but  the  bulk  of  the  work  must  be  done 
by  local  and  state  governments.  This  con- 
cept la  supported  by  the  program's  distribu- 
tion of  funds.  In  the  past  fiscal  year,  which 
ended  June  30,  the  LEAA  budget  was  $63 
million.  This  Included  (39  million  In  action 
grants,  919  nUlllon  In  planning  grants,  »6.5 
million  for  acadamlc  assistance.  t3  million  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice,  (3  million  for  FBI 
programs  and  %2.h  million  for  administration. 
Nearly  all  of  the  action  and  planning  funds, 
which  total  948  million,  went  to  local  and 
state  governments. 

To  assess  the  Impact  the  program  already 
has  made,   look  at  the  period  prior  to  en- 
actment of  Safe  Streets.  Before  June  of  1968. 
there  was  no  national  strategy  against  crime, 
no  unified  program  to  improve  all  elements 
of  the  criminal  Justice  system.  Only  one  or 
two  states  had  planning  agencies,  and  their 
programs  did  not  cross  state  lines.  Within 
these  states,  there  often  was  no  significant 
aid    to    local    law    enforcement.    City    and 
county    governments    usually    operated    by 
themselves.  Common  criminal  Justice  plan- 
ning programs  seldom  existed.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  the  nation's  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem has   faced  fund  shortages  for  decades. 
In  view  of  the  fragmented  national  picture. 
What  has  occurred  since  passage  of  the  Act 
la  astounding.  Every  state  created  a  top-level 
planning  agency  to  draft  plans  for  state- 
wide law  enforcement  improvements.  Each 
state  then  set  to  work  making  those  plans. 
The  same  response  came  from  Washington, 
DC.  Puerto  Rico,   and   the   Virgin   Islands, 
which  also  are  eligible  for  funds.  All  states 
submitted  plans   for   their  specific   law  en- 
forcement Improvements  and  Initiated  their 
action  programs  in  the  first  year  of  LEAA 
operations.  Thus,  in  a  few  short  months,  a 
national    strategy    against    crime    has    been 
created.  Massive  and  meaningful  programs 
are  underway  to  improve  the  nation's  en- 
tire criminal  Justice  system — not  just  in  a 
city  or  state  here  and  there,  but  from  coast 
to  coast  and  border  to  border.  The  potential 
of  this  program — for  enhancing  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  Americans,  for  making  this  a 
safer,  more  Just  America — is  enormous. 

Each  state  sets  Its  own  priorities  for  ac- 
tion programs,  but  LEAA  requires  that  each 
state  plan  be  comprehensive.  It  must  have 
significant  projects  for  Improvement  of  every 
part  of  the  criminal  Justice  system — police, 
courts,  and  corrections.  Plans  emphasize 
such  things  as  training  of  poUce.  creation 
of  organized  crime  programs,  community  re- 
lations programs,  studies  to  improve  court 
procedures  and  reduce  backlogs  of  cases,  pro- 
grams for  more  effective  rehabilitation  of 
adult  and  Juvenile  offenders,  projects  for 
prevention  and  control  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, prevention  and  control  of  civil  dis- 
orders, and  programs  for  reduction  of  drug 
and  alcohol  abuses.  Funds  also  are  being 
used  for  equipment,  police  laboratories,  con- 
struction of  faclliUes,  salaries,  commiuilca- 
tlons  systems,  and  other  programs  relevant 
to  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  im- 
provements. 

This,  then,  is  the  broad  scope  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  One 
thing  must  be  clear.  Criminal  Justice  is  a 
new  field.  There  are  virtually  no  criminal 
Justice  experts  as  such.  The  experts  must  be 
those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  com- 
ponents of  this  system,  you  are  the  experts. 
You  have  the  responsibility  for  providing 
gu  dance  and  ideas  to  your  states  and  locali- 
ties. You  must  provide  pressure  as  well — not 
the  pejorative  sense  but  pressure  in  its  most 
honored  meaning:  a  genuine  expression  of 
m-.erest  in  an  ideal.  How  desperately  you  are 
needed  might  lie  in  one  statistic  alone:  of 
the  $25  million  in  action  grants  given  to  the 
states  by  LEAA  in  the  past  fiscal  year,  only 
about  5.5  percent  of  the  total  was  earmarked 
for   Improvements   in   courts,   prosecutions. 
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and  defense.  That.  I  am  certain  we  can  agree, 
Is  not  enough.  States  set  their  own  priorities 
for  use  of  LEAA  funds,  but  we  already  are 
urging  them  to  devote  substantially  greater 
resources  for  the  courts  in  the  current  fis- 
cal year.  The  courts,  like  every  other  part  of 
the  nation's  criminal  Justice  system,  have 
been  starved  for  proper  resources  for  decades, 
despite  their  enormous  burdens.  The  lack 
of  public  concern  has  been  staggering.  And 
many  experts,  both  in  and  out  of  the  system, 
might  also  have  done  more.  Why  is  there 
a  lack  of  confidence? 

Because  in  Michigan,  according  to  its  own 
plan  it  is  not  uncommon  for  persons  charged 
with  felonies  to  wait  up  to  two  years  for 
their  cases  to  be  brought  to  trial.  Because 
too  many  prosecuting  attorneys  must  divide 
their  time  between  offlcial  duties  and  more 
lucrative  private  practice.  Because  salaries 
are  too  low  in  some  counties  to  attract  quali- 
fied men.  Because  the  number  of  Judges  is 
inadequate  to  handle  the  workload.  Be- 
cause the  courts  and  prosecuting  attorneys' 
offices — even  where  the  prosecutor  is  an  at- 
torney— both  need  systematic  reorganization 
of  administrative  procedures  and  workload 
management.  Because  in  Montana.  Justices 
of  the  peace  hold  court  In  newspaper  offices 
and  pool  rooms,  while  in  Arizona  Justices  of 
the  peace  and  magistrates  don't  have  to  be 
lawyers.  Starts  are  being  made,  of  course. 
Indiana  has  proposed  the  non-political  selec- 
tion of  Judges  and  revision  of  the  criminal 
laws.  Connecticut  is  starting  a  pilot  project 
to  handle  many  types  of  misdemeanors  and 
cases  of  first  offenders  through  community 
service  agencies  Instead  of  the  courts.  Mis- 
souri is  beginning  development  of  a  proto- 
type computerized  docket  control  system  for 
the  courts  to  speed  processing  of  cases  for  its 
court  records  now  are  prepared  and  retrieved 
manually  under  a  basic  system  that  began 
137  years  ago. 

Most  states  have  done  a  good  Job  of  pin- 
pointing their  problems  and  have  laid  the 
groundwork  for  programs  to  solve  them.  But 
much  more  remains  to  be  done.  The  public 
must  give  its  crucial  support.  The  criminal 
Justice  components  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments must  redouble  their  efforts — ex- 
panding both  their  energies  and  their  fi- 
nancial resources.  And.  finally,  we  look  for 
great  contributions  from  the  nation's 
lawyers — both  individually  and  Joined  to- 
gether in  their  organization.  Tou  have  res- 
ervoirs of  skills  and  knowledge  that  can  be 
of  Immense  value  to  all  parts  of  the  crim- 
inal Justice  system — but  especially  to  the 
courts.  In  this  context,  the  American  Bar 
Association  already  has  made  Immense 
strides  through  its  Project  on  Minimum 
Standards  for  Criminal  Justice.  Two  of  the 
standards,  relating  to  sp>eedy  trial  and  to 
pleas  of  guilty,  were  of  sp>eclal  Interest  to  me, 
for  they  intelligently  deal  with  major  prob- 
lems now  confronting  courts  in  many  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  standards  are  important  for  what  they 
accomplish  implicitly  as  well  as  explicitly. 
For  too  long  lawyers  have  been  ashamed  of 
the  tools  of  their  trade.  Plea  bargaining  has 
been  relegated  to  the  smoke-filled  room,  as 
far  as  the  public  is  concerned.  When  a  man 
pleads  guilty,  and  the  judge  asks,  "Have  any 
promises  been  made?"  woe  to  the  defendant 
who  replies  affirmatively.  We  all  know  that 
guilty  pleas  too  often  do  not  result  from 
pangs  of  conscience.  The  defendants  know 
this.  The  public  knows  this.  And  yet  a  litany 
is  repeated  in  courtroom  after  courtroom.  Is 
It  any  wonder  that  lawyers  fall  into  dis- 
repute when  they  must  counsel  their  clients 
that  it  is  somehow  shameful  to  repeat  in 
op>en  court  what  has  theoretically  been  dis- 
cussed already  with  the  Judge  and  the  prose- 
cutor. It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  new 
standards  can  add  immeasurably  to  public 
confidence  in  our  courts. 


Another  leoommendatlon  of  great  merit  is 
that  the  court  should  grant  a  continuance 
only  for  good  cause  and  only  for  as  long 
as  necessary.  As  anyone  with  court  experience 
knows,  continuance  after  continuance  can 
mean  a  delay  of  up  to  one  or  two  years  or 
more  before  a  defendant  comes  to  trial. 
Sometimes  delays  are  Jvistlfied,  but  often 
they  serve  as  a  defense  gambit  based  on  the 
hope  that  the  prosecution  will  waver  or  wit- 
nesses will  grow  tired  of  It  all  or  forget  or 
move  away.  Yet  when  persons  question  the 
bar,  and  express  dissatisfaction,  we  ask  why. 
Proposals  like  these — if  instituted  by  the 
Bar.  if  made  a  reality  in  all  the  states — would 
go  far  toward  achieving  the  modernization 
and  reform  so  badly  needed  by  courts 
throughout  the  country.  One  difficulty,  of 
course,  Is  making  certain  that  we  do  not 
falter  in  pursuit  of  our  goals,  that  we  keep 
at  this  work  tenaciously  \intU  it  Is  a  reality. 
Another  difficulty  Is  that  the  courts  need 
more  than  new  procedures — they  deBp>erately 
need  more  manptower.  larger  staffs,  and  m<»'e 
efficient  administrative  systems.  In  this  and 
the  other  parte  of  the  criminal  jijstlce  sys- 
tem, the  Bar  can  play  a  major  role.  I  know 
of  no  group  related  to  the  criminal  Justice 
system  that  is  held  in  higher  esteem  than 
the  Bar  Association.  Ite  good  offices  oould 
be  of  Immense  Influence  in  shaping  reforms 
not  only  In  the  courts — but  In  the  police  and 
corrections  components  as  well. 

One  of  the  difficulties  faced  by  many  states 
this  past  year  haa  been  their  inability  to 
perbuade  judges  to  serve  on  their  state,  re- 
gional, and  local  committees  planning  com- 
prehensive criminal  Justice  Improvements. 
Many  judges  feel  such  participation  might 
be  a  conflict  of  Interest.  But  I  feel  that 
Judges  have  an  Inherent  Interest  In  making 
certain  that  courts  function  properly.  The 
courts,  after  all.  will  be  the  beneflclarles  of 
the  court  improvement  compwnents  of  the 
plans.  If  some  Judges  reject  the  invitations 
of  state  or  local  officials  out  of  hand,  they 
might  lend  a  more  willing  ear  to  the  request 
of  Bar  groupw  that  they  take  an  important 
role  in  this  process. 

Lawyers  themselves,  and  their  bar  asso- 
ciations, might  wish  to  consider  volunteer- 
ing their  services  to  the  state  planning  agen- 
cies— and  I  imagine  they  would  be  astounded 
at  the  warmth  of  the  response.  There  is  a 
special  relevance  for  Bar  groups  in  working 
to  Improve  the  entire  area  of  prosecution 
and  defense.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  prosecu- 
tors" offices  have  neither  the  manpwwer  nor 
the  time  to  adequately  prepare  cases.  For 
example,  I  have  been  Informed  recently  that 
in  New  York,  juvenile  cases  go  untried  be- 
cause of  a  shortage  of  prosecutors.  They 
often  are  so  underpaid  that  It  Is  impossible 
to  retain  a  career  staff  because  of  the  high 
turnover.  Again,  the  Bar  is  in  an  enviable 
position  to  make  Its  Influence  felt  with  leg- 
islative bodies  at  the  state  and  local  level 
in  a  campaign  to  correct  such  shortcomings. 
Equal  effort  could  be  expended  on  proper 
defense  for  Indigents — including  a  thorough 
strengthening  of  Public  Defenders'  offices 
where  they  exist,  and  creation  of  such  of- 
fices where  there  are  none  now.  It  is  a  com- 
mon sight  in  many  courts  to  see  a  Public 
Defender  handle  30  and  more  cases  a  day — 
and  prosecutors,  of  course,  must  do  the  same. 
As  your  Association's  studies  already  have 
such  bargain-basement.  production-line 
practices. 

Defenders  and  court-appointed  private 
counsel  frequently  lack  even  the  most  rudi- 
mentary staffs  for  Investigations  of  cases  or 
the  backgrounds  of  indigent  clients.  Such 
information  Is  vital  if  the  defense  attor- 
neys are  to  be  able  to  provide  the  Judge 
with  meaningful  proposals  for  alternatives 
to  imprisonment.  Many  more  persons  might 
be  placed  on  probation,  to  be  rehabilitated 
and  aided  by  community  service  agencies,  if 
accurate  Information  and  meaningful  pro- 


grams cotUd  be  presented  for  a  court's  con- 
sideration. To  again  note  the  findings  by  the 
states,  one  said  58  i>ercent  of  Its  p)enitentlary 
Inmates  were  first  offenders;  another  cited  a 
survey  that  as  many  as  50  percent  of  its 
convicts  need  not  be  imprisoned  at  all. 
Sound,  Intelligent  probation  programs  rep- 
resent one  of  the  great  hoi>es  for  corrections 
reform,  and  Judges  and  the  Bar  could  play  a 
major  Innovative  role.  Not  only  the  offender 
would  be  aided,  but  bis  dependent  wife  and 
children  as  well. 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  stressed  the  role 
of  the  courts  for  two  reasons.  One,  this  Is  the 
area  of  the  criminal  justice  system  of  great- 
est relevance  to  you  as  attorneys.  But  more 
Important,  the  courts  com|)ose  the  central 
I>art  of  that  system.  If  they  do  not  func- 
tion propwrly,  then  the  system  falls.  It  will 
do  little  lasting  good  If  only  police  are  Im- 
proved, for  the  courts  can't  handle  the  flow 
of  cases  today — let  alone  double  or  triple  the 
number  that  vastly  more  efficient  px>lloe  de- 
p>artments  might  prompt.  And  no  matter 
what  reforms  the  corrections  system  creates, 
they  will  not  be  completely  relevant  if  the 
courts  don't  improve  sentencing  practices 
and  wholeheartedly  adopt  Intelligent  alter- 
natives to  Jail  terms. 

A  magnificent  opportunity  now  exists  for 
thorough  and  lasting  improvement  of  our 
criminal  justice  system,  to  make  America 
really  safe,  to  make  it  much  more  Just. 
Crime  Is  not  a  figment  of  somebody's  imagi- 
nation. But  It  takes  little  effort  to  imagine 
what  may  happen  if  our  present  opp)Qrtunl- 
tles  for  achievement  are  again  frittered  away. 


COMMUNIST  RULES  POR 
REVOLUTION 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  going  to  compare  a  document  entitled 
"Communist  Rules  for  Revolution"  with 
one  called  "Lincoln's  Ten  Points." 

At  first  glance,  it  appears  there  is  lit- 
tle ground  for  comparison.  "Lincoln's 
Ten  Points"  consist  of  maxims  of  which 
this  one  Is  typical: 

You  cannot  help  the  p>oor  by  destroying  the 
rich. 

The  "Communist  Rules  for  Revolu- 
tion," on  the  other  hand,  start  with  this 
one: 

Corrupt  the  young,  get  them  away  from 
reUglon.  Get  them  Interested  in  sex.  Make 
them  sup>erflcially  destroy  their  ruggedness. 

How.  then,  are  these  documents  sim- 
ilar? First,  both  are  widely  reprinted 
and  distributed  by  extremist  rightwing 
groups  and  individuals,  and,  occasionally, 
by  smalltown  newspaf>ers.  Second,  we 
know  that  Abraham  Lincoln  never  ut- 
tered his  so-called  "Ten  Points"  and 
there  is  strong  evidence  that  the  "Com- 
munist Rules  for  Revolution"  are  equally 
spurious.  Third,  both  documents  pur- 
portedly comment  upwn  our  own  times  In 
such  a  way  as  to  reinforce  right  wing 
causes  by  fostering  fear  and  mistrust  In 
the  United  States. 

On  previous  occsisions.  I  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  the  'Lincoln's  Ten  Points." 
I  told  the  Senate  that  the  guidelines 
were  first  associated  with  Lincoln  in 
1916  by  Rev.  William  J.  H.  Boetcker,  who 
copyrighted  and  printed  them  In  1916  as 
authentic  Llncolnlsms.  Lincoln  scholars 
and  magazines  articles  have  disasso- 
ciated the  maxims  from  Lincoln.  The 
Republican  National  Committee  warned 
that  the  maxims  were  not  Lincoln's.  "Do 
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not  use  thetn  as  Lincoln's  words."  It 
admonished.  "Lincoln's  Ten  Points"  ap- 
peared off  and  on  for  several  years. 

This  is  the  season  for  the  "Communist 
Rules  for  R«volution."  This  summer  I 
have  received  several  copies  of  the  rules, 
and  know  of  several  references  to  them 
in  letters  to  my  ofBce  and  in  rightwlng 
publicaUons.  I  These  are  the  rules  as 
printed  andl  distributed  by  Western 
Voice  Publishers.  Englewood.  Colo.: 

RUIXS    FOR    RXVOLUnON 

On  a  dark  night  In  May.  1919.  two  lorries 
rumbled  acroafc  a  bridge  and  on  Into  the 
town  Of  DusseWorf  Among  the  dozen  rowdy 
singing  ••Tomi»le8"  apparently  headed  for  a 
gay  evening  w*re  two  representatives  of  the 
Allied  mlUtaryi  mteuigence.  These  men  had 
traced  a  wave  of  indiscipline,  mutiny  and 
murder  among  j  the  troops  to  the  local  head- 
quarters of  a  revolutionary  organization  es- 
tablished m  th«  town 

Pretending  t«.  be  drunlc.  they  brushed  by 
the  sentries  an^  arrested  the  ringleaders— a 
group  of  thirteen  men  and  women  seated  at 
a  long  table 

In  the  coursej  of  the  raid  the  Allied  officers 
emptied  the  coitents  of  the  safe.  One  of  the 
documents  foutid  In  it  contained  a  specific 
^  i*^?^  "Rulfes  for  Bringing  About  a  Rev- 
olutlotr"  It  is  reprinted  here  to  show  the 
strategy  of  materialistic  revolution,  and  how 
personal  attltu<|es  and  habits  of  living  affect 
the  affairs  of  nations; 

"A.  Corrupt  ;he  young.  Oet  them  away 
from  religion.  (Set  them  interested  In  sex 
Make  them  sup<  rflcial,  destroy  their  rueeed- 
ness.  B6  " 

B.  Get  central  of  all  means  of  publlcltv 


and  thereby : 
•'1.  Get  peoplet 


from  religion.  Cfet  them  Interested  In  sex 


books  and  plays 
"2.  Divide  the 


and  other  trivialities, 
people  Into  hostile  groups 
by  constantly  harping  on  controversial  mat- 
ters  of  no  importance. 

"3.  Destroy  th<i  people's  faith  in  their  nat- 
ural leaders  by  holding  these  latter  up  to 
ridicule,  obloquj.  and  contempt. 

•4.  Always  pi  each  true  democracy,  but 
seize  power  as  fast  and  as  ruthlessly  as  pos- 
sible. '^ 

"5.  By  encouriging  government  extrava- 
gance destroy  Its  credit,  produce  fear  of 
inflation  with  rti  Ing  prices  and  general  dis- 
content. 

"6.  Foment  unnecessary  strikes  in  vital  in- 
dustries, encourase  civil  disorders  and  foster 
a  lenient  and  sort  attitude  on  the  part  of 
government  towa-d  such  disorders. 

"7.  By  specious  wguments  cause  the  break- 
down of  the  old  ^oral  virtues:  honesty,  so- 
falth  In  the  pledged  word. 


brlety,  contlnenc* 
ruggedness. 

"C    Cause  the 
on  some  pretext, 
them  and  leaving 
Prom  New  World 
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were  about  to  gobble  up  American  doc- 
tors, farmers,  and  businesses,  starting, 
of  course,  with  the  power  companies. 

In  addition.  I  have  seen  the  rules 
printed  by  Guardian  of  the  Republic  a 
publication  at  Valparaiso,  Ind.  the 
Idaho  Conservative,  of  Nampa,  Idaho- 
the  Watervllle  Advance,  of  WatervlUe 
Minn.;  and  flyers  printed  or  distributed 
by  the  Association  To  Preserve  Our  Right 
To  Keep  and  Bear  Arms.  Inc.,  of  Med- 
ford.  Oreg..  and  the.  Network  of  Patriotic 
Letter  Writers.  Pasadena.  Calif. 

Furthermore,  in  the  March  1969  issue 
of  American  Opinion,  the  John  Birch 
Society  magazine,  Gary  Allen  wrote  in 
an  article  entitled  "Sex  Study:  Problems 
Propaganda,  and  Pornography": 

As  far  back  as  May  of  1919,  Allied  forces 
in  Duweldorf,  Germany,  first  captured  a 
Communist  document  entlUed  "Rules  for 
Revolution."  Number  One  on  that  list  of 
objectives  was  "Corrupt  the  young,  get  them 
away  from  religion.  Get  them  Interested  in 
sex.  Make  them  superficial,  destroy  their 
ruggwlness."  Again,  in  the  early  i950-s 
Flortda  State  Attorney  George  A.  Brautlgam 
confirmed  that  "The  above  'Rules  for  Revolu- 
tion were  secured  by  the  State  Attorney's 
Office  from  a  known  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  who  acknowledged  it  to  be 
still  a  part  of  the  Communist  program  for 
overthrowing  our  Government." 
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minds  off  their  government 
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I  believe  the  spurious  nature  of  this 
document  will  be  of  special  interest  in 
those  communities  where  it  is  being  used 
by  opponents  of  sex  education  in  the 
schools.  One  such  community  is  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  August  9  Issue 
of  the  Washington  DaUy  News  concern- 
J"k  ^L°^  ^^^  P^°"y  1"ote.  The  article 
is  headlined  "Maryland  Groups  Gears  for 
g^^^'j^Those  Bolsheviks  Knew  All 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Those  Bolsheviks  Knew  All  the  Tricks- 
Maktland  Group  Gears  por  Sex  Drive  ' 
According  to  the  Movement  to  Restow. 
Decency,  Montgomery  County's  new  pS 
school  sex  education  program  is  lust  a 
current  manUestatlon  of  a  half-century-old 

Prancls  Scott,  chairman  of  the  recently 
created  local  MOTOREDE  committee  Twch 
he  says  is  sponsored  by  the  John  Birch 
Society.  beUeves  sex  education  in  schools 
is  a  commu^t  conspiracy  that  dates  back 
to   the  Bolshevik   Revolution. 

"Back  in  1919,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  "the  Allied 
forces  found  'Communist  Rules  for  Revolu- 
tion and  rule  No.  1  was:  'get  their  (the 
young)  minds  Interested  m  sex  and  trlvlall- 
^W^'.i!^^*  **'*™  superficial,  take  their  minds 
off  their  country,  away  from  religion,  and 
away  from  ruggedness."  " 

Mr.  Scott  concludes  that  It  la  not  ac- 
cident that  Communists  are  behind  the 
'powerful  conspiratorial  forces  that  are  In- 
tent on  destroying  all  civilized  values  "  He 
added  "It  goes  without  saying  that  they  are 
interested  m  degrading  the  moral  fiber  of 
our  children." 

Is  there  a  relationship  between  communists 
and  sex  education  courses  planned  for  this 
fall?  "That's  like  asking  'Does  the  devU 
have  anything  to  do  with  sin?' "  Mr  Scott 
said. 

Mr.  Scott  claims  a  committee  membershln 
of  over  40  with  the  support  of  area  doctori 
and  businessmen  who,  he  said,  wish  to  re- 
main nameless. 


Other  Issues  his  committee  will  attempt  to 
combat  Include  "drug  abuse,  pornography, 
filthy  language,  squalid  dress,  lewd  be- 
havior, and  disrespect  for  authority." 

"We  will  in  time  do  battle  with  these 
farces  of  evil  on  every  front,"  promised  Mr 
Scott. 

MOTOREDE,  Mr.  Scott  believes.  Is  a  pro- 
gram whose  success  virtually  all  Americans 
would  like  to  see.  "But  addlOonal  help  from 
the  silent  majority'  of  Americans  Is  essen- 
tial, and  that's  what  we  seek." 

So  far,  however,  said  Mr.  Scott,  the  volume 
of  mall  and  phone  calls  has  not  been  over- 
whelming. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  it  sad- 
dened me.  however,  to  learn  that  the 
rules,  as  printed  by  the  Watervllle  Ad- 
vance, were  reprinted  by  the  school 
newspaper  of  Northfleld  Junior  High 
School.  Northfleld.  Minn.,  by  young  peo- 
ple who  should  be  better  advised  by  their 
teachers. 

Because  of  my  experience  with  "Lin- 
coln's Ten  Points"  and  with  other  phony 
quotations  used  by  right-wing  extrem- 
ists. I  began  to  inquire  into  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  "Communist  Rules  for  Revo- 
lution." I  wrote  letters  to  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation:  Richard  Helms,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency; 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress:  and  Senator  James 
O.  Eastland,  chairman  of  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The     Legislative     Reference     Service 
replied : 

The  'Communist  Rules  for  Revolution" 
have  been  and  are  currently  being  publlshe<l 
by  a  variety  of  people,  all  of  whom  generall] 
cite  the  same  two  sources  of  information, 
the  alleged  capture  of  Communist  documents 
Including  the  "Rules"  by  Allied  Forces  In 
Dusseldorf,  Germany,  in  May,  1919,  and  the 
disclosure  of  the  "Rules"  by  Florida  State 
Attorney,  George  A.  Brautlgam  ( now  de- 
ceased ) ,  while  Investigating  Communists  In 
Florida  during  the  1950s.  Despite  concerted 
efforts  involving  telephone  queries  and  writ- 
ten correspondence  between  ourselves  and  a 
number  of  persons  responsible  for  publishing 
the  "Rules,"  we  have  been  unable  to  verify 
or  disprove  the  authenticity  of  either  of  ths 
above  sources  or  of  the  document  itself. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  replied : 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  July  22nd, 
with  enclosures,  and  appreciate  the  interest 
which  prompted  you  to  contact  me.  With 
respect  to  your  inquiry.  It  Is  not  possible  for 
this  Bureau  to  assist  you  in  confirming  the 
authenticity  of  the  "Communist  Rules  for 
Revolution"  mentioned  In  your  communi- 
cation. I  regret  I  cannot  be  of  help  to  you  In 
this  Instance. 

Senator  Eastland  replied : 

Your  letter  of  July  22.  1969,  requested  in- 
formation concerning  the  authenticity  of  the 
so-called  "Communist  Rules  for  Revolution" 
reportedly  captured  by  Allied  forces  In  Ger- 
many In  1919. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  retention  excerpts 
of  the  testimony  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  before 
a  House  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  on 
April  17,  19€9,  when  this  same  Inquiry  was 
p)osed. 

Tlie  excerpt  provided  me  by  Senator 
Eastland  indicates  that  Mr.  Hoover  sup- 
plied the  following  information  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  at  the 
request  of  Representative  Frank  T.  Bow. 
of  Ohio: 


Our  flies  reflect  this  document  has  been 
rather  widely  distributed  during  the  past 
several  years,  particularly  by  groups  opposed 
to  firearms  registration. 

The  FBI  has  a  copy  of  this  "Communist 
Rules  for  Revolution"  which  bears  the  note: 
"The  above  'Rules  for  Revolution'  were  se- 
cured by  the  State  Attorney's  office  from  a 
known  member  of  the  Communist  Party  who 
acknowledged  them  to  be  still  a  part  of  the 
Communist  program  for  overthrowing  our 
Government."  This  was  signed  by  George  A. 
Brautlgam  who  was  State  Attorney,  Dade 
County.  Florida,  from  1952  until  1956,  and 
who  died  In  1957.  Mr.  Brautlgam  conducted 
hearings  on  communism  before  a  Dade 
County  grand  Jury  In  1954;  however,  it  haa 
not  been  possible  to  definitely  ascertain  Mr. 
Brautlgam's   source   for   this   document. 

Slgnlflcantly,  our  files  reflect  no  other  in- 
formation regarding  these  "Rules,"  and, 
therefore,  we  can  logically  speculate  that  the 
document  is  spurious. 

To  this  exchange,  I  would  like  to  add 
one  other  thing  for  the  record,  and  that 
is  my  suggestion  that  the  extreme  right 
wing  in  America  also  follows  rules  and 
one  of  these  rules  is  to  make  maximum 
use  of  false,  m  sleading,  and  fear-inspir- 
ing quotations. 


REMOVAL  OF  AGRICULTURAL  FA- 
CILITY FROM  AMES,  IOWA,  TO 
LINCOLN.  NEBR. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  the  news  reports  this  morning. 
President  Nixon  castigated  Congress  for 
appropriating  $1.1  billion  for  education 
beyond  his  budget  request. 

In  his  strongly  worded  statement,  he 
made  it  clear  that  he  personally  is  com- 
mitted to  cutting  Government  spending 
and  that  he  will  refuse  to  spend  the  addi- 
tional funds  if  the  ceiling  on  the  overall 
budget  is  exceeded. 

In  the  light  of  the  administration's 
commitment  to  economy  in  Government, 
it  seems  strangely  inconsistent  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Is,  at 
this  very  time,  getting  ready  to  move  a 
scientific  agricultural  research  facility 
from  its  established  and  logical  location 
at  Iowa  State  University  at  Ames,  Iowa, 
to  Lincoln.  Nebr..  the  former  home  of 
Secretary  Hardin.  The  Des  Moines 
Register  of  this  date  contains  an  editorial 
that  tells  the  story  admirably.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
print?d  in  the  Record. 

There  be'ng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  Grd':'red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Politics  of  Science 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  officials 
are  considering  whether  to  move  the  USDA 
Veterinary  Biologies  Division  from  Ames, 
Iowa,  to  Lincoln.  Neb.,  or  to  some  other  site. 
They  have  mentioned  Columbia,  Mo..  Ft. 
Collins,  Colo.,  and  Fargo,  N.D.  However, 
these  last  three  seem  not  to  be  under  serious 
consideration.  The  real  choice  is  between 
Ames  and  Lincoln. 

The  apparent  reason  for  considering  a 
move  from  Ames  Is  that  facilities  are  Inade- 
quate there.  Lincoln  businessmen  have  of- 
fered to  provide  facilities  for  the  laboratory 
at  the  former  Air  Force  base  In  that  city. 
However,  Ames  businessmen  have  offered  to 
construct  a  building  to  USDA  specifications 
and  to  "meet  any  offer"  of  facilities  else- 
where. So  that  reason  does  not  stand  up. 

Anyway,   should    the   USDA   go   shopping 


around  for  tlie  beet  deal  local  buslneesmen 
vrtll  offer  to  Install  a  scientific  research 
agency?  It  seems  to  us  the  government 
ought  to  select  the  proper  location  on  the 
basis  of  what  will  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
agency  best. 

Since  Agriculture  Secretary  Clifford 
Hardin  was  formerly  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln,  questions 
have  arisen  about  favoritism  In  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  laboratory.  Why  would  anyone 
consider  moving  a  vetenntu7  biologies  re- 
search organization  away  from  its  close  asso- 
ciation with  a  major  veterinary  college  and 
the  USDA '8  own  animal  disease  laboratory — 
especially  to  a  university  that  does  not  even 
have  a  veterinary  college? 

It  does  not  make  sense  for  any  scientific 
or  professional  reason.  And  USDA  officials 
have  made  no  attempt  to  justify  a  move  on 
such  grounds. 

If  the  facilities  reason  does  not  stand  up. 
and  if  no  scientific  reason  has  been  given, 
what  does  that  leave?  Politics.  Nebraska  Re- 
publican congressmen  could  claim  to  have 
"gotten  something"  for  their  state  from  the 
new  Republican  Administration.  A  corps  of 
highly  paid  professional  scientific  workers 
and  all  that  goes  with  a  modern  scientific 
laboratory  are  not  to  be  sneezed  at  as  a  po- 
litical plum. 

Secretary  Hardin  has  "taken  himself  out" 
of  the  decisionmaking  on  the  proposed 
change.  But  can  he?  He  Is  the  official  in 
charge  of  the  Department,  and  he  can  hardly 
shuck  responsibility.  It  Is  at  best  naive  of 
Hardin  to  think  he  can  escape  charges  of 
political  favoritism  by  leaving  the  choice  to 
his  subordinates — or  rather  by  leaving  his 
subordinates  to  face  the  pressure  of  Nebraska 
congressmen  alone. 

If  there  are  sound  scientific  reasons  why 
the  biologies  division  should  be  located  some- 
where else  than  Amee,  USDA  should  make 
these  reasons  clear.  Officials  have  given  the 
Impression  that  they  were  hurrying  to  get 
the  transfer  to  Lincoln  completed  before  the 
public  woke  up  to  what  was  going  on.  despite 
Inquiries  by  Iowa  Governor  Robert  Ray  and 
people  at  Ames. 


A  TIE  WITH  THE  PAST 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  easy 
in  this  day  and  age  to  give  lipservlce  to 
the  needs  of  minority  groups.  Many  peo- 
ple bemoan  the  lot  of  these  groups  and 
agree,  without  really  doing  anything 
about  it,  that  "something  should  be 
done." 

But  the  people  of  Sheridan.  Wyo..  have 
seen  the  need  for  doing  something  about 
the  needs  of  the  Indian  people  and  have, 
indeed,  taken  a  number  of  positive  steps 
to  preserve  their  culture  and  call  atten- 
tion to  the  greatness  of  their  heritage. 

Not  the  least  of  the  activities  under- 
taken by  the  Sheridan  people  is  the  All 
American  Indian  Days  celebration  in 
early  August.  Earh  year's  activities  in- 
clude the  selection  of  Miss  Indian  Ameri- 
ca and  a  series  of  games  and  ceremonies 
which  call  attention  to  a  number  of  in- 
teresting and  significant  ties  to  the  fron- 
tier past  and  involve  members  of  dozens 
of  tribes  from  throughout  the  country. 

Citizens  of  Sheridan  deserve  warm 
praise  for  their  efforts  over  a  period  of 
years.  They  have  been  exceedingly  loyal 
to  this  cause,  and  generous  in  their  sup- 
port. This  has  been  a  communitywide 
effort  by  dedicated  and  resourceful  peo- 
ple. Theirs  is  a  colorful  and  exciting  addi- 
tion to  Wyoming's  many  attractions. 

To  indicate  the  scope  of  their  imder- 


taklng,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  some  material 
about  All  American  Indian  Days,  espe- 
cially this  year's  sessions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

All  American  Indian  Dats  Hibtort 

(Note. — A  special  feature  of  all  American 
Indian  Days  Is  the  annual  Miss  (Indian) 
America  Pageant.  Girls  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  representing  many 
tribes,  compete  for  the  title.  The  contestants 
are  Judged  on  the  basis  of  poise,  Indian  char- 
acteristics, scholastic  ability,  and  dedication 
to  the  advancement  of  the  Indian  people.) 

All  American  Indian  Days  was  founded  by 
volunteers  with  a  great  idea  and  no  money, 
volunteers  who  never  gave  up.  Through 
fifteen  years  of  trial  and  error,  Indian  and 
non-Indian  have  worked  together  to  present 
a  beautiful  show  that  has  done  much  to  re- 
vive and  present  Indian  culture  and  to  fur- 
ther Inter-racial  friendship.  The  three  day 
celebration  features  an  Indian  Arts  and 
Crafts  exhibition,  historic  ceremonies,  danc- 
ing, Indian  games,  and  other  talent,  both 
traditional  and  modem.  On  Sunday,  a  Joint 
church  service  Is  held  under  the  open  sky, 
watched  over  by  tall  mountains,  on  ground 
fought  over  by  the  ancestors  of  today's 
worshippers. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  celebra- 
tion is  the  National  Miss  Indian  America 
Contest.  It  is  very  different  from  the  usual 
beauty  pageant  because  this  girl  must  have 
so  much  more  than  beauty.  She  must  be  able 
to  function  as  an  ambassadress  from  her  peo- 
ple to  the  rest  of  the  United  States  and 
overseas  as  well  .  .  .  she  will  have  to  face 
audiences  who  have  never  seen  an  Indian 
and  who  will  be  Inclined  to  judge  an  entire 
people  by  the  girl  they  see  before  them.  To 
pick  up  this  challenge.  Miss  Indian  Amer- 
ica must  have  outstanding  ability  as  a  speak- 
er, she  must  have  poise,  character  and  Intel- 
ligence, plus  a  knowledge  of  and  pride  in 
her  people,  and  a  dedication  to  their  service. 
She  must  have  good  health  to  meet  the  de- 
mands made  on  her.  Miss  Indian  America  is 
Indeed  a  proud  and  demanding  title  and  has 
been  borne  by  young  women  who  have  done 
it  great  honor. 

Before  All  American  Indian  Days  began 
there  were  signs  In  Sheridan  and  other  west- 
ern towns  reading  "No  Indians  or  dogs  al- 
lowed." "No  Indians  wanted."  and  In  restau- 
rants, "No  Indians  served."  AAID  Is  a  re- 
sounding answer  to  the  mentality  behind 
such  signs.  Since  1952,  the  spirit  that  put 
them    there   has   all    but   vanished. 

The  change  came  in  1952  when  Lucy  Yel- 
lowmule,  a  Crow  Indian  girl,  was  chosen 
Queen  of  the  Sheridan  Rodeo.  As  a  result. 
Howard  Sinclair,  a  long  time  friend  of  the 
Indians,  conceived  the  idea  of  All  American 
Indian  Days  and  the  Miss  Indian  America 
Pageant.  Opening  In  1953,  AAID  and  Miss 
Indian  America,  continued  under  Mr.  Sin- 
clair's direction  until  1957.  Then  there  was 
a  years  recess  for  reorganization  made  neces- 
sary for  financial  reasons.  The  show  was 
resumed  In  1959,  under  the  direction  of  Dean 
Sage,  also  a  dedicated  man  of  broad  vision. 
Both  Howard  and  Dean  are  now  dead,  but 
their  hopes  and  aspirations  are  being  car- 
ried forward  by  an  ever  growing  band  of 
volunteers.  Led  by  Miss  Indian  America.  All 
American  Indian  Days  Is  finally  moving  Into 
its  deserved  place  on  the  national  scene. 

Indian  Aid  Needed,  Thomasine  Pleads 
Sheridan,      Wto. — Indians      need      better 
teachers  and  better  schools  on  reservations 
if  they  are  to  Improve  their  economic  status. 
Miss  Indian  America  of  1968  said  Sunday. 

Miss  Thomasine  Hill,  22.  a  member  of  the 
Crow  Indian  Reservation  In  Montana,  said 
too  many  teachers  now  on  reservations  did 
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not  use  thetn  as  Lincoln's  words,"  It 
admonished.  "Lincoln's  Ten  Points"  ap- 
peared off  and  on  for  several  years. 

This  is  the  season  for  the  "Communist 
Rules  for  Revolution."  This  summer  I 
have  received  several  copies  of  the  rules, 
and  know  of  several  references  to  them 
in  letters  to  my  office  and  in  rlghtwlng 
publications.  These  are  the  rules  as 
printed  and  distributed  by  Western 
Voice  Publishers,  Englewood.  Colo.: 
RuL.^  roB  Revolution 

On  a  dark  i«ght  In  May.  1919,  two  lorrlea 
rumbled  acrosk  a  bridge  and  on  Into  the 
town  Of  DusneWort  Among  the  dozen  rowdy 
singing  "ToniBHes"  apparently  headed  for  a 
g»y  evening  w#re  two  representatives  of  the 


Allied  military 
traced  a  wave 
murder  among 


intelligence.  These  men  had 
of  IndlsclpUne.  mutiny,  and 
_  the  troops  to  the  local  head- 
quarters of  a  rtsvolutlonary  organization  es- 
tabllshed  In  th^  town 

Pretending  t*  be  drunk,  they  brushed  by 
the  sentries  anil  arrested  the  ringleaders— a 
group  of  thirteen  men  and  women  seated  at 
a  long  table.       | 

In  the  course^  of  the  raid  the  Allied  officers 
emptied  the  contents  of  the  safe.  One  of  the 
documents  foutid  In  it  contained  a  specific 
^  ll^^K'"^"^^^^  ^°^  Bringing  About  a  Rev- 
eJutloOT"  It  is  b^prlnted  here  to  show  the 
strategy  of  materialistic  revolution,  and  how 
personal  attitudes  and  habits  of  living  affect 
the  affairs  of  nations : 

•A.  Corrupt  ^he  young.  Get  them  away 
Jet  them  Interested  In  sex. 
rflclal.  destroy  their  rugged- 


were  about  to  gobble  up  American  doc- 
tors, farmers,  and  businesses,  starting, 
of  course,  with  the  power  companies. 

In  addition,  I  have  seen  the  rules 
printed  by  Guardian  of  the  Republic  a 
publication  at  Valparaiso,  Ind.;  the 
Idaho  Conservative,  of  Nampa  Idaho- 
the  Watervllle  Advance,  of  WatervlUe', 
Minn.;  and  flyers  printed  or  distributed 
by  the  Association  To  Preserve  Our  Right 
To  Keep  and  Bear  Arms,  Inc.,  of  Med- 
ford,  Oreg..  and  the.  Network  of  Patriotic 
Letter  Writers,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Furthermore,  in  the  March  1969  issue 
of  American  Opinion,  the  John  Birch 
Society  magazine,  Gary  AUen  wrote  in 
an  article  entiUed  "Sex  Study:  Problems 
Propaganda,  and  Pornography": 

As  far  back  ae  May  of  1919,  Allied  forces 
in  Dusseldorf.  Germany,  first  captured  a 
communist  document  entlUed  'Rules  for 
Revolution."  Number  One  on  that  list  of 
objectives  was  "Corrupt  the  young,  get  them 
away  from  religion.  Get  them  Interested  in 
sex.  Make  them  superficial,  destroy  their 
ruggwlness.'  Again,  m  the  early  1950'b 
Florida  State  Attorney  George  A.  Brautlgam 
confirmed  that  •The  above  'Rules  for  Revolu- 
Uon  were  secured  by  the  State  Attorney's 
Office  from  a  known  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  who  acknowledged  It  to  be 
still  a  part  of  the  Communist  program  for 
overthrowing  our  Government" 
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from  religion 
Make  them  su 
ness 

'B.  Get  cont 
and  thereby : 

"1.  Get  people 
from  religion 
books  and  play 

"2    Divide  th 
by  constantly  h 
ters  of  no  Impor 
"3.  Destroy  th 


)1  of  all  means  of  publicity 

minds  off  their  government 
!t  them  interested   In  sex, 
and  other  trivialities. 
people  Into  hostile  groups 
-ling  on  controversial  mat- 
ace. 
-        ,  people's  faith  in  their  nat- 
ural leaders  by  holding  these  latter  up  to 
ridicule.  obloqu5(.  and  contempt. 

ach    true    democracy,    but 
it  and  as  ruthlessly  as  pos- 


ting government   extrava- 

s   credit,    produce   fear   of 

•ing  prices  and  general  dls- 


dustrtes.  encoura 
a  lenient  and 
government  towj 
■•7.  By  specious  | 
down  of  the  old 


"4.  Always  p 
seize  power  as  fi 
sible 

"5.   By   enco 
gance.    destroy 
inflation  with  rt 
content. 
■■^8.^Poment  uniecessary  strikes  in  vital  in- 
=»^-=  I     ^j^jj  disorders  and  foster 

Ift  attitude  on  the  part  of 
fd  such  disorders, 
rguments  cause  the  break- 
.    ,  noral  virtues:  honesty,  so- 

briety, continence  faith  in  the  pledged  word 
ruggedness.  f      o  . 

"C.  Cause  the  tegistration  of  all  firearms 
on  some  pretext,  kvith  a  view  to  confiscating 
them  and  leaving  the  population  helpless  "— 
Prom  New  World  Wews.  Feb.  1946. 

Parenthetically.  Western  Voice  Pub- 
lishers is  responsible  for  other  contri- 
butions, such  ai  a  map  showing  where 
the  publishers  believed  America's  blacks 
were  going  to  set  up  a  Communist  coun- 
try in  the  Southern  States.  Western 
also  has  a  long  record 
anti-Semitic  and  racist 
former  publisher,  the 
H.  Springer,  conducted 
a     vigorous     aiti-Cathollc     campaign 

fn,f^  ^^'!t'T  "^"^  ^-  Kennedy  last- 

Presidential  campaign 

term  of  President  Ken- 


in  the 
Voice  Publishen 
of  anti-Catholic 
publications.  Ita 
late  Rev.  Harvej 


ing  through  the 
of  1960  and  the 


nedy.  pe  Western  Voice  also  pubUshed 
on  Its  front  page,  on  behalf  of  the  invest- 
or-owned utilities,  the  I.O.U.'s  scary 
hoary  advertisement  that  the  Socialists 


I  believe  the  spurious  nature  of  this 
document  wUl  be  of  special  interest  in 
those  communities  where  it  is  being  used 
by  opponents  of  sex  education  in  the 
schools.  One  such  community  is  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  August  9  issue 
of  the  Washington  Daily  News  concern- 
mg  use  of  the  phony  quote.  The  article 
IS  headlined  "Maryland  Groups  Gears  for 
Se  ^"JJ^^"'^  Bolsheviks  Knew  All 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

THOSE  Bolsheviks  Knew  All  the  Tricks- 
Mahtland  Group  Gears  for  Sex  Drive  ' 
According  to  the  Movement  to  Restore 
Decency,  Montgomery  County's  new  p^bll^ 
school  sex  education  program  is  iL^t  a 
cm-rent  manifestation  of*^  a  haU-centtS-old 

Francis  Scott,  chairman  of  the  recentlv 
created  local  MOTOREDE  committee  ThTch 
^iSr  is  sponsored  by  the  John  Birch 
Society,  believes  sex  education  in  schools 
U  a  communist  conspiracy  that  dates  back 
to  the  Bolshevik  Revolution 
fn^'^^  in  191S,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  "the  Allied 
forces  found  'Communist  Rules  for  Revolu- 
tion and  rule  No.  1  was:  'get  their  (the 
young)  minds  interested  in  sex  and  triviali- 
ties, make  them  superficial,  take  their  minds 
off  their  country,  away  from  religion,  and 
away  from  ruggedness.'  " 

Mr.  Scott  concludes  that  It  la  not  ac- 
cident that  Communists  are  l)ehlnd  the 
"powerful  conspiratorial  forces  that  are  in- 
tent on  destroying  all  civilized  values  "  He 
added  "it  goes  without  saying  that  they  are 
Interested  in  degrading  the  moral  fiber  of 
our  children." 

Is  there  a  relationship  between  communists 
and  sex  education  courses  planned  for  this 
fall?  "That's  like  asking  Does  the  devil 
have  anything  to  do  with  sin?'  "  Mr.  Scott 
said. 

Mr.  Scott  claims  a  conunittee  membership 
of  over  40  with  the  support  of  area  doctort 
and  businessmen  who.  he  said,  wish  to  re- 
main nameless. 


Other  issues  his  committee  will  attempt  to 
combat  Include  "drug  abuse,  pornography, 
filthy  language,  sqtialld  dress,  lewd  be- 
havior, and   disrespect   for  authority." 

"We  will  in  time  do  battle  with  these 
farces  of  evil  on  every  front."  promised  Mr 
Scott. 

MOTOREDE.  Mr.  Scott  believes,  is  a  pro- 
gram whose  success  virtually  all  Americans 
would  like  to  see.  "But  addlUonal  help  from 
the  'silent  majority"  of  Americans  is  essen- 
tial, and  that's  what  we  seek." 

So  far.  however,  said  Mr.  Scott,  the  volume 
of  mail  and  phone  calls  has  not  been  over- 
whelming. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  it  sad- 
dened me,  however,  to  learn  that  the 
rules,  as  printed  by  the  Watervllle  Ad- 
vance, were  reprinted  by  the  school 
newspaper  of  Northfleld  Junior  High 
School,  Northfleld,  Minn.,  by  young  peo- 
ple who  should  be  better  advised  by  their 
teachers. 

Because  of  my  experience  with  "Lin- 
coln's Ten  Points"  and  with  other  phony 
quotations  used  by  right-wing  extrem- 
ists, I  began  to  inquire  into  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  "Communist  Rules  for  Revo- 
lution." I  wrote  letters  to  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation:  Richard  Helms,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency; 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress;  and  Senator  James 
O.  Eastland,  chairman  of  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The    Legislative     Reference    Service 
replied : 

The  "Communist  Rules  for  Revolution" 
have  been  and  are  currently  being  published 
by  a  variety  of  people,  all  of  whom  generall] 
cite  the  same  two  sources  of  information, 
the  alleged  capture  of  Communist  documents 
Including  the  "Rules"  by  Allied  Forces  in 
Dusseldorf,  Germany,  in  May,  1919,  and  the 
disclosure  of  the  "Rules"  by  Florida  State 
Attorney,  George  A.  Brautlgam  (now  de- 
ceased), while  investigating  Commimists  in 
Florida  during  the  1950s.  Despite  concerted 
efforts  involving  telephone  queries  and  writ- 
ten correspondence  between  ourselves  and  a 
number  of  persons  responsible  for  publishing 
the  "Rules,"  we  have  been  unable  to  verify 
or  disprove  the  authenticity  of  either  of  th« 
above  sources  or  of  the  document  itself. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  replied: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  July  22nd, 
with  enclosures,  and  appreciate  the  Interest 
which  prompted  you  to  contact  me.  With 
respect  to  your  inquiry,  it  is  not  possible  for 
this  Bureau  to  assist  you  in  confirming  the 
authenticity  of  the  "Communist  Rules  for 
Revolution"  mentioned  in  your  communi- 
cation. I  regret  I  cannot  be  of  help  to  you  in 
this  instance. 

Senator  Eastland  replied : 

Your  letter  of  July  22,  1969,  requested  in- 
formation concerning  the  authenticity  of  the 
so-called  "Communist  Rules  for  Revolution" 
reportedly  captured  by  Allied  forces  In  Ger- 
many In  1919. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  retention  excerpts 
of  the  testimony  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  before 
a  House  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  on 
April  17,  1969,  when  this  same  Inquiry  was 
posed. 

Tlie  excerpt  provided  me  by  Senator 
Eastland  indicates  that  Mr.  Hoover  sup- 
plied the  following  information  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  at  the 
request  of  Representative  Frank  T.  Bow. 
of  Ohio: 
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Our  files  reflect  this  document  has  been 
rather  widely  distributed  during  the  past 
several  years,  particularly  by  groupe  exposed 
to  firearms  registration. 

The  FBI  has  a  copy  of  this  "Communist 
Rules  for  Revolution"  which  bears  the  note: 
"The  above  'Rules  for  Revolution'  were  se- 
cured by  the  State  Attorney's  office  from  a 
known  member  of  the  Communist  Party  who 
acknowledged  them  to  be  still  a  part  of  the 
Communist  program  for  overthrowing  our 
Government."  This  was  signed  by  George  A. 
Brautlgam  who  was  State  Attorney,  Dade 
County,  Florida,  from  1952  until  1956.  and 
who  died  in  1957.  Mr.  Brautlgam  conducted 
hearings  on  communism  before  a  Dade 
County  grand  Jury  in  1954;  however.  It  has 
not  been  p>osslble  to  definitely  ascertain  Mr. 
Brautlgam's  source   for   this  document. 

Significantly,  our  files  refiect  no  other  In- 
formation regarding  these  "Rules."  and, 
therefore,  we  can  logically  speculate  that  the 
document  Is  spurious. 

To  this  exchange.  I  would  like  to  add 
one  other  thing  for  the  record,  and  that 
is  my  suggestion  that  the  extreme  right 
wing  in  America  also  follows  rules  and 
one  of  these  rules  is  to  make  maximum 
use  of  false,  m  sleading,  and  fear-inspir- 
ing quotations. 


REMOVAL  OF  AGRICULTURAL  FA- 
CILITY FROM  AMES,  IOWA,  TO 
LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  the  news  reports  this  morning, 
President  Nixon  castigated  Congress  for 
appropriating  $1.1  billion  for  education 
beyond  his  budget  request. 

In  his  strongly  worded  statement,  he 
made  it  clear  that  he  personally  is  com- 
mitted to  cutting  Government  spending 
and  that  he  will  refuse  to  spend  the  addi- 
tional fimds  if  the  ceiling  on  the  overall 
budget  is  exceeded. 

In  the  light  of  the  administration's 
commitment  to  economy  in  Government, 
it  seems  strangely  inconsistent  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is,  at 
this  very  time,  getting  ready  to  move  a 
scientific  agricultural  research  facility 
from  its  established  and  logical  location 
at  Iowa  State  University  at  Ames,  Iowa, 
to  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  the  former  home  of 
Secretary  Hardin.  The  Des  Moines 
Register  of  this  date  contains  an  editorial 
that  tells  the  story  admirably.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  be'ng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ord°red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PoLmcs  OF  Science 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  officials 
are  considering  whether  to  move  the  USDA 
Veterinary  Biologies  Division  from  Ames, 
Iowa,  to  Lincoln,  Neb.,  or  to  some  other  site. 
They  have  mentioned  Columbia,  Mo.,  Ft. 
Collins,  Colo.,  and  Fargo,  N.D.  However, 
these  last  three  seem  not  to  be  under  serious 
consideration.  The  real  choice  is  between 
Ames  and  Lincoln. 

The  apparent  reason  for  considering  a 
move  from  Ames  Is  that  facilities  are  Inade- 
quate there.  Lincoln  businessmen  have  of- 
fered to  provide  facilities  for  the  laboratory 
at  the  former  Air  Force  base  in  that  city. 
However,  Ames  businessmen  have  offered  to 
construct  a  building  to  USDA  specifications 
and  to  "meet  any  offer"  of  facilities  else- 
where. So  that  reason  does  not  stand  up. 

Anyway,    should    the    USDA    go   shopping 


aroimd  for  the  best  deal  local  businessmen 
wlU  offer  to  Install  a  scientific  research 
agency?  It  seems  to  us  the  government 
ought  to  select  the  proper  location  on  the 
basis  of  what  will  serve  the  purpoeeB  of  the 
agency  best. 

Since  Agriculture  Secretary  Clifford 
Hardin  was  formerly  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln,  questions 
have  arisen  about  favoritism  in  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  laboratory.  Why  would  anyone 
consider  moving  a  veterinary  biologies  re- 
search organization  away  from  Its  close  asso- 
ciation with  a  major  veterinary  college  and 
the  USDA's  own  animal  disease  laboratory — 
especially  to  a  university  that  does  not  even 
have  a  veterinary  college? 

It  does  not  make  sense  for  any  scientific 
or  professional  reason.  And  USDA  officials 
have  made  no  attempt  to  Justify  a  move  on 
such  grounds. 

If  the  facilities  reason  does  not  stand  up. 
and  If  no  scientific  reason  has  been  given, 
what  does  that  leave?  Politics.  Nebraska  Re- 
publican congressmen  could  claim  to  have 
"gotten  something"  for  their  state  from  the 
new  Republican  Administration.  A  corps  of 
highly  paid  professional  scientific  workers 
and  all  that  goes  with  a  modern  scientific 
laboratory  are  not  to  be  sneezed  at  as  a  po- 
litical plum. 

Secretary  Hardin  has  "taken  himself  out" 
of  the  decisionmaking  on  the  proposed 
change.  But  can  he?  He  Is  the  official  in 
charge  of  the  Dep>artment.  and  he  can  hardly 
shuck  responsibility.  It  is  at  best  naive  of 
Hardin  to  think  he  can  escape  charges  of 
political  favoritism  by  leaving  the  choice  to 
his  subordinates — or  rather  by  leaving  his 
subordinates  to  face  the  pressure  of  Nebraska 
congressmen  alone. 

If  there  are  sound  scientific  reasons  why 
the  biologies  division  should  be  located  some- 
where else  than  Amee.  USDA  should  make 
these  reasons  clear.  Officials  have  given  the 
impression  that  they  were  hurrying  to  get 
the  transfer  to  Lincoln  completed  before  the 
public  woke  up  to  what  was  going  on,  despite 
inquiries  by  Iowa  Governor  Robert  Ray  and 
people  at  Ames. 


A  TIE  WITH  THE  PAST 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  easy 
in  this  day  and  age  to  give  lipservlce  to 
the  needs  of  minority  groups.  Many  peo- 
ple bemoan  the  lot  of  these  groups  and 
agree,  without  really  doing  anything 
about  it,  that  "something  should  be 
done." 

But  the  people  of  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  have 
seen  the  need  for  doing  something  about 
the  needs  of  the  Indian  people  and  have, 
indeed,  taken  a  number  of  positive  steps 
to  preserve  their  culture  and  call  atten- 
tion to  the  greatness  of  their  heritage. 

Not  the  least  of  the  activities  under- 
taken by  the  Sheridan  people  is  the  All 
American  Indian  Days  celebration  in 
early  August.  Ea:h  year's  activities  in- 
clude the  selection  of  Miss  Indian  Ameri- 
ca and  a  series  of  games  and  ceremonies 
which  call  attention  to  a  number  of  in- 
teresting and  significant  ties  to  the  fron- 
tier past  and  involve  members  of  dozens 
of  tribes  from  throughout  the  country. 

Citizens  of  Sheridan  deserve  warm 
praise  for  their  efforts  over  a  period  of 
years.  They  have  been  exceedingly  loyal 
to  this  cause,  and  generous  in  their  sup- 
port. This  has  been  a  communitywide 
effort  by  dedicated  and  resourceful  peo- 
ple. Theirs  is  a  colorful  and  excitmg  addi- 
tion to  Wyoming's  many  attractions. 

To  indicate  the  scope  of  their  under- 


taking, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  some  material 
about  All  American  Indian  Days,  espe- 
cially this  year's  sessions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

All  American  Indian  Dats  Histort 

(Note. — A  special  feature  of  all  American 
Indian  Days  Is  the  annual  Miss  (Indian) 
America  Pageant.  Girls  from  all  over  the 
United  SUtes  and  Canada,  representing  many 
tribes,  compete  for  the  title.  The  contestants 
are  Judged  on  the  basis  of  poise,  Indian  char- 
£icterlstlcs,  scholastic  ability,  and  dedication 
to  the  advancement  of  the  Indian  p>eople.) 

All  American  Indian  Days  was  founded  by 
volunteers  with  a  great  idea  and  no  money, 
volunteers  who  never  gave  up.  Through 
fifteen  years  of  trial  and  error.  Indian  and 
non-Indian  have  worked  together  to  present 
a  beautiful  show  that  has  done  much  to  re- 
vive and  present  Indian  culture  and  to  fur- 
ther Inter-raclal  friendship.  The  three  day 
celebration  features  an  Indian  Arts  and 
Crafts  exhibition,  historic  ceremonies,  danc- 
ing, Indian  games,  and  other  talent,  both 
traditional  and  modem.  On  Sunday,  a  Joint 
church  service  is  held  under  the  open  sky. 
watched  over  by  tall  mountains,  on  ground 
fought  over  by  the  ancestors  of  today's 
worshippers. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  celebra- 
tion is  the  National  Miss  Indian  America 
Contest.  It  is  very  different  from  the  usual 
beauty  pageant  because  this  girl  must  have 
so  much  more  than  beauty.  She  must  be  able 
to  function  as  an  ambassadress  from  her  peo- 
ple to  the  rest  of  the  United  States  and 
overseas  as  well  .  .  .  she  will  have  to  face 
audiences  who  have  never  seen  an  Indian 
and  who  will  be  inclined  to  Judge  an  entire 
people  by  the  girl  they  see  betore  them.  To 
pick  up  this  challenge.  Miss  Indian  Amer- 
ica must  have  outstanding  ability  as  a  speak- 
er, she  must  have  poise,  character  and  intel- 
ligence, plus  a  knowledge  of  and  pride  in 
her  people,  and  a  dedication  to  their  service. 
She  must  have  good  health  to  meet  the  de- 
mands made  on  her.  Miss  Indian  America  is 
indeed  a  proud  and  demanding  title  and  has 
been  borne  by  young  women  who  have  done 
it  great  honor. 

Before  All  American  Indian  Days  began 
there  were  signs  In  Sheridan  and  other  west- 
ern towns  reading  "No  Indians  or  dogs  al- 
lowed." "No  Indians  wanted."  and  in  restau- 
rants. "No  Indians  served."  AAID  Is  a  re- 
sounding answer  to  the  mentality  behind 
such  signs.  Since  1952,  the  spirit  that  put 
them    there   has   all   but   vanished. 

The  change  came  In  1952  when  Lucy  Yel- 
lowmule,  a  Crow  Indian  girl,  was  chosen 
Queen  of  the  Sheridan  Rodeo.  As  a  result, 
Howard  Sinclair,  a  long  time  friend  of  the 
Indians,  conceived  the  idea  of  All  American 
Indian  Days  and  the  Miss  Indian  America 
Pageant.  Opening  in  1953.  AAID  and  Miss 
Indian  America,  continued  under  Mr.  Sin- 
clair's direction  until  1957.  TTien  there  was 
a  years  recess  for  reorganization  made  neces- 
sary for  financial  reasons.  The  show  was 
resumed  in  1959.  under  the  direction  of  Dean 
Sage,  also  a  dedicated  man  of  broad  vision. 
Both  Howard  and  Dean  are  now  dead,  but 
their  hopes  and  aspirations  are  being  car- 
ried forward  by  an  ever  growing  band  of 
volunteers.  Led  by  Miss  Indian  America,  All 
American  Indian  Days  is  finally  moving  Into 
its  deserved  place  on  the  national  scene. 

Indian  Aid  Needed,  Thomasine  Pleads 
Sheridan.      Wto. — Indians      need      better 
teachers  and  better  schools  on  reservations 
if  they  are  to  improve  their  economic  status. 
Miss  Indian  America  of  1968  said  Sunday. 

Miss  Thomasine  Hill,  22.  a  member  of  the 
Crow  Indian  Reservation  In  Montana,  said 
too  many  teachers  now  on  reservations  did 
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not  fully  understand  the  culture  and  back- 
ground of  th*  Indian  child.  Teachers  are 
needed  who  aiie  able  to  relate  to  Indian  chil- 
dren, she  said, 

Miss  Hill,  whose  relg33  as  Miss  Indian 
America  ended  Sunday  night,  also  urged  the 
federal  govem<nent  to  develop  a  more  real- 
istic attitude  about  Indiana. 

The  government  should  deal  with  the  In- 
dians as  they  »re  and  not  as  the  government 
thinks  they  should  be.  Miss  Hill  said. 

Miss  Hill,  who  plans  to  study  law  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  In  the  coming  year, 
noted  that  eaoh  new  P»reeldentlal  Adminis- 
tration seems  to  deveJop  a  new  approach 
toward  Indian  problems. 

Miss  Hill  called  on  the  government  to  "re- 
evaluate progrima  on  Indian  reservations." 
She  said  there,  now  was  an  overlap  in  fed- 
eral programs  \rhlch  reeiUted  In  money  going 
to  extra  goveniment  employes  Instead  of  to 
Indians. 

Miss  HUl  ulap  criaclaed  the  protrayal  of 
the  Indian  as  presented  by  television  and 
other  communications  media. 

"The  Indian  needs  to  have  a  positive  image 
of  himself  portrayed  on  the  screen."  she  said. 
"Television  could  do  this  If  it  wanted  to." 

AUUQDtaQUX    COKD   NaMB)    AS 

MiBf  Indian  Amkkica 
.  Sh«bidan.  W»to. — Margery  W.  Haury.  a 
prettj  _teen-ag«r  from  Albuquerque.  NM 
and  a  descendaat  of  four  Indian  tribes,  Sun- 
day was  named  new  Miss  Indian  America. 
The  la-year-Old  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Haury,  was  selected  from  a  group 
of  32  young  Indian  glrU  from  across  the 
nation. 

Miss  Haury.  4rho«e  Indian  name  Is  Nah- 
Kah  or  "Bear  Xfoman,"  has  Cheyenne,  Ara- 
pahoe. Navajo  Knd  Sioux  blood.  She  suc- 
ceeds Miss  Thoqiaaine  Hill.  32,  a  member  of 
Montana's  Crow  Reservation,  and  will  repre- 
sent the  Indian  people  at  various  functions 
throughout  the  1969-70  year. 

Miss  Haury.  who  wore  a  red  and  black 
traditional  Nav4jo  costume  In  the  final  of 
the  pageant,  wak  employed  In  Albuquerque 
this  past  summer  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

In  the  talent  portion  of  the  contest,  she 
ground  corn.  Srie  also  plays  the  flute  and 
Is  a  member  of  (,n  All-Indian  women's  soft- 
ball  team. 

First  runnerup  In  the  pageant,  where  the 
selection  was  m^e  on  the  basis  of  poise, 
talent  and  appearance,  was  Mllllcent  Nat- 
chees.  26.  of  Ra4dlett.  Utah. 

Kathleen  Bender,  a  20-year-old  Chippewa 
from  Milwaukee.!  was  second  runnerup  and 
Shirley  Harrlsont  20.  a  Navajo  from  San 
Lorenzo.   Calif.,   Was   third   runnerup. 

Myrna  Mediclnfe-Horse.  18.  a  Crow  Indian 
from  Wyola,  Alont.  was  named  Miss 
Congeniality. 


NEED  FOR  A  BALANCED  TRANSPOR- 
TAltON  POLICY 

Mr.  TYDmas.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
strong  advocate  of  a  balanced  transpor- 
tation policy.  I  -was  deeply  disappointed 
that  the  Nixon:  administration  has  re- 
jected a  trust  fi^d  for  urban  mass  tran- 
sit so  that  urgehtly  needed  Federal  in- 
vestment In  this  area  can  match  the 
levels  of  funding  for  highways.  It  does 
not  appear  thaj;  the  administration  is 
willing  to  commit  itself  to  the  level  of 
investments  required— so  I  felt  I  must 
register  my  strong  disagreement  over  this 
failure  in  a  lett^  to  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Volpe. 

I  would  like  tb  Include  that  letter  In 
the  Record,  as  wfell  as  the  testimony  that 
I  gave  in  behalf  of  the  trust  fund  last 
Tionth  before  thQ  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 


fairs Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  Because  the  ad- 
ministration will  not  move  forward,  I 
plan  to  reintroduce  the  Tydlngs-Blng- 
ham  bill  that  allows  cities  the  option 
of  using  highway  trust  fund  money  for 
urban  mass  transit.  This  choice  Is  des- 
perately needed  by  cities  attempting  to 
begin  essential  transit  programs.  In  Bal- 
timore, for  example,  an  ambitious  $1.7 
billion  program  awaits  adequate  Federal 
financing.  Baltimore  Is  not  willing  to 
sit  by  passively,  nor'am  I. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  Secretary  Volpe,  my  testimony  and 
an  editorial  from  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  which  underscores  this  cru- 
cial problem,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

U.S.  SnfAT*. 
Washington.  D.C.,  August  11,  1969. 
Hon.  John  A.  Volpe, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Transportation 
Washington,  D.C. 
D»*«  Ma.  Secmttakt:  I  am  deeply  disap- 
pointed with  President  Nixon's  rejection  of  a 
federal  trust  fund  for  mass  transportation 
facilities.  The  recent  message  to  Congress 
with  an  announcement  of  a  request  of  a 
twelve-year  authorization  of  ten  billion  dol- 
lars does  not  hide  the  fact  that  the  Adminis- 
tration has  failed  to  take  even  a  halting  step 
forward  into  an  area  that  needs  decisive 
action. 

The   President's   message  to   Congress    by 
asking  for  a  long-term  authorization,  is  little 
more  than  a  token  commitment  to  aiding  our 
hard-pressed  cities.  Instead  of  seeking  a  re- 
volving trust  fund  that  would  assure  ade- 
quate  funding,   the   President   is   evidently 
satisfied  to  rely  upon  the  uncertain  process  of 
yearly  appropriations.  With  our  present  Pen- 
tagon spending,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
amounts  authorized  will  in  fact  be  funded. 
And   the   authorization   requests   beginning 
with    $300    million    in    1970    are   themselves 
totally  Inadequate  for  the  needs  of  a  single 
major  city,  not  to  speak  of  the  entire  nation. 
Finally,    the   failure   of   thU   approach   to 
helping  our  cities  Is  almost  assiired  by  the 
AdmlnUtratlon's  offer  to  pay  only  two-thirds 
of  funding  costs  rather  than  the  90  percent 
share  that  goes  to  pay  for  highway  construc- 
tion. 

The  critical  mass  transit  situation  is  well 
known  to  all  of  us  In  the  Northeast.  As  our 
city  transit  systems  decay,  their  revenues  de- 
crease and  our  urban  congestion  burgeons 
federal   funds  are  still   directed  almost  ex- 
clusively   towards    Increased    highway    con- 
struction.   ThU    near-sighted    Imbalance    In 
transportation  Investment — in  1969  $4.5  bil- 
lion for  highways  and  $175  million  for  mass 
transit — threatens  of  transportation  chaos  In 
the   future.    And   President   Nixon's   present 
plan  offers  little  hope  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  begin  to  remedy  this  distortion. 
We  all  know  that  any  transportation  sys- 
tem in  this  nation  depends  upon  huge  capi- 
tal investments.  Investment  upon  the  scale 
that  only  the  federal  government  can  make. 
This  was  true  of  the  roads  and  canals  of  our 
infant    repubUc    funded    by    public    monies, 
of  the  transcontinental  railroads  given  free 
land  from  coast  to  coast,  of  the  aircraft  In- 
dustry  whose   research   and   development   Is 
almost  totally  underwritten  by  the  E>(>fense 
Department,  and  of  the  subsidies  directed  to 
our  merchant  marine.  UnUl  the  federal  gov- 
ernment moves  on  a  large  scale,  the  next  step 
In  transportation,  one  painfully  overdue  wlU 
not  be  made. 

The  critical  situation  In  my  own  state  is 
typical.  Baltimore  has  begim  planning  a  $1  7 
billion  rapid  transit  system  to  meet  its 
present  and  future  transportaUon  needs  In 
an  efficient,  modem  manner.  Now  the  pros- 
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p«ct  of  beginning  the  long  and  difficult  con- 
struction phase  will  be  delayed  because  the 
hope  of  adequate  federal  funding  remains  so 
dim.  And  that  Is  why  I  Join  Mayor  DAlesan- 
dro  In  expressing  my  disappointment  today. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  move  into  the  con- 
struction phase  and  have  localities  raise 
funds  untU  our  national  commitment  Is 
made  unmistakeably  clear. 

Those  of  us  who  have  attempted  to  initiate 
change  in  our  federal  transportation  policy — 
or  non-policy — can  only  be  deeply  discour- 
aged now.  I  had  written  you  efirlier  this  year 
encouraging  a  move  towards  a  trust  fund 
and  offering  to  help  organize  legislators  in 
support  of  this  endeavor.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  on  behalf  of  Senator  Wil- 
liams' proposal  for  a  trvist  fund  this  summer. 
Yet.  it  seems  as  if  this  beginning  movement 
In  Congress  towards  a  realistic  balance  In 
our  transportation  policies  will  not  receive 
any  cooperation  from  the  Administration. 

I  hope  this  setback  for  an  efficient  and 
realistic  transportation  policy  will  be  tem- 
porary. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  D.  Ttdinos. 
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Testimony  or  U.S.  Senator  Joseph  D. 
Ttdinos.  July  23.  1969 
Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  a  privilege  for  me  tc. 
appear  here  this  morning  to  testify  on  be- 
half of  substantially  increased  federal  sup- 
port for  local  efforts  all  across  America  to 
provide  fast,  economical  and  convenient 
transportation  facilities  In  our  cities  and 
towns.  Adequate  federal  support  for  mass 
transit  facilities  Is  absolutely  vital  to  cities, 
such  as  Baltimore  In  my  own  state,  now  un- 
dertaking construction  of  mass  transporta- 
tion facilities. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  imaginative 
and  forward-looking  proposal  to  create  a 
federal  trust  fund  financed  out  of  existing 
auto  excise  taxes  to  assUt  in  the  creation  of 
mass  transportation  facilities.  Your  leader- 
ship In  this  field  Is  well-known  and  has 
been  vital  to  the  development  of  even  the 
limited  federal  mass  transit  assistance  pro- 
gram we  have  today. 

We  who  have  been  associated  with  the 
progress  made  so  far  to  provide  a  decent  level 
of  federal  support  for  mass  transit  are  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  enormous  imbalance  which 
exists  today  In  the  allocation  of  our  na- 
tional mass  transportation  resources.  Of  the 
more  than  5  bllUon  dollars  a  year  being 
spent  on  urban  and  intercity  transportation 
today,  only  3  percent  goes  for  mass  transpor- 
tation. Seventy  percent  goes  to  highways. 
Last  year  the  federal  government  spent  160 
million  dollars  In  support  of  urban  mass 
transit  compared  to  more  than  4  billion  dol- 
lars on  roads. 

But  the  challenge  In  urban  transportation 
this  country  faces  is  not  a  contest  between 
highways  and  mass  transit. 
We  need  both. 
We  need  balance. 

Although  I  have  been  a  sponsor  of  legisla- 
tion to  create  more  latitude  for  state  and 
local  governments  In  spending  federal  trust 
fund  moneys,  so  that  a  portion  of  those 
funds  could  be  spent  according  to  local 
option  on  mass  transit  systems,  I  fully  rec- 
ognize the  continuing  need  for  Improve- 
ments and  additions  to  our  national  high- 
way system. 

Mass  transit  and  highway  must  comple- 
ment, not  compete  with,  each  other. 

Just  as  mass  transit  systems  obviously 
cannot  meet  many  of  the  commercial  and 
commuter  transportation  needs  of  our  ciUes. 
the  traffic  Jam  strangling  most  major  ciUes 
today  graphically  demonstrates  that  high- 
ways cannot  meet  all  these  needs  either. 

A  balanced  transportaUon  system  must 
contain  an  appropriate  proportion  of  high- 
ways and  mass  transportaUon  facilities  Re- 
grettably, however,  there  has  been  no  bal- 
ance in  our  national  transportation  poUcy. 
The  federal  government  has  never  yet  faced 


its  responalbility  to  provide  adequate  re- 
sources to  states  and  local  governments  to 
permit  the  construcUon  of  subways,  bus 
systems,  or  any  of  the  many  new  forms  of 
urban  mass  transportaUon  available  to  clUee 
today. 

Sadly,  our  nation,  among  the  Industrial- 
ized nations  of  the  free  world,  lags  far  behind 
in  providing  Its  people  with  alternatives  to 
the  automobile  in  urban  areas.  Our  exclu- 
sively highway-centered  transportaUon  re- 
source aUocatlon  has  condemned  millions  of 
Americans  to  wasting  substantial  pwrUons  of 
their  lives  sweltering  In  tiighway  congestion 
Just  trying  to  get  to  work  in  the  morning 
or  back  home  at  night.  It  has  cost  employers 
untold  mUllons  of  hours  of  lost  work  Ume 
as  their  employees  become  embroiled  in  un- 
expected traffic  Jams  or  lose  efficiency  as  the 
Inevitable  result  of  battling  hours  of  traffic 
congesUon. 

The  leglslaUon  you  have  proposed  has  my 
hearty  endorsement.  It  Is  a  welcome  ray  of 
hope  to  the  people  who  live  in  clUes.  It  Is 
an  Indication  that  the  federal  government 
at  long  last  will  meet  Its  resp>onslblUtles  to 
help  alleviate  the  traffic  crisis  and  provide 
a  balanced  transportaUon  system. 

By  tapping  existing  auto  excise  revenues 
to  fund  the  mass  transiK>rtatlon  trust  fund. 
your  proposal  meets  the  mass  transit  need 
without  any  increase  In  taxaUon. 

I  must  express  my  disappointment,  how- 
ever, that  the  Administration  has  not  seen 
fit  to  follow  through  on  Its  campaign  pledge 
to  meet  the  criUcal  urban  transportaUon 
crisis.  Four  months  ago,  I  wrote  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Volpe  urgrlng  liim  to  pro- 
poee  a  trust  fund  such  as  that  in  the  legls- 
laUon you  have  Introduced.  In  that  letter 
I  offered  not  only  to  support  such  legislation, 
should  the  AdmlnlstraUon  propose  it,  but 
also  to  help  organize  concerned  legislators  In 
both  houses  of  Congress  to  Insure  passage  of 
such  a  blU. 

I  regret  that  many  months  later,  no  mass 
transportation  bill  has  been  forthcoming 
from  the  Administration.  I  renew  my  offer 
to  the  Administration  and  certainly  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  help  in  any  way  I  can  to 
insure  the  creation  of  such  a  trust  fiind. 

This  past  weekend  our  nation  thrilled  to 
the  truly  Incredible  feat  of  transporting  men 
277  thousand  miles  to  the  svu-face  of  the 
moon.  This  extraordinary  achievement  In  the 
history  of  mankind  was  possible  only  because 
our  government  made  a  rational,  calculated 
decision  and  then  supported  It  with  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  the  task. 

A  similar  decision  must  be  made  In  the 
area  of  mass  transit.  A  nation  which  has 
put  men  on  the  moon  can  certainly  create 
the  means  to  get  them  downtown. 

As  a  matter  of  national  policy,  deserving 
of  the  highest  priority,  we  must  now,  before  it 
is  too  late,  decide  to  provide  modern  mass 
transit  systems  and  then  back  this  decision 
with  the  financial  and  technical  resotirces 
necessary  to  do  the  Job.  Your  blU  is  a  major 
step  In  doing  this. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  Initiative  and 
I  urge  you  to  pursue  the  legislation  vigor- 
ously. 

A  Timid  Approach  to  Transft  Problem 
President  Nixon's  message  to  Congress  on 
urban  mass  transit  sp>ells  out  a  program  that 
is  at  Its  best  a  parsimonious  approach  to  a 
major  problem  and  at  Its  worst  a  promise 
that  may  not  be  fulfilled.  Mr.  Nixon  has 
recognized  one  of  the  pressing  needs  of  our 
time — a  method  of  moving  people  into  and 
through  the  major  cities  by  something  other 
than  the  automobile — but  his  program  holds 
out  little  real  hope  that  this  need  will  ever 
be  met. 

The  President  asked  Congress  for  only  $3.1 
bllUon  in  the  next  five  years  to  get  new  sub- 
way and  other  mass  transit  systems  under 
way.  The  peUtry  nature  of  this  amount  rests 
in  the  simple  fact  that  It  is  not  enough  to 


buUd  decent  subway  systems  In  even  two 
cities  and  that  it  Is  less  than  the  federal 
government  will  spend  on  highways,  not  in 
the  next  five  years  but  in  the  next  year  alone. 

There  are,  of  course,  budgetary  problems 
which  operate  to  cut  back  the  federal  funds 
available  for  the  fight  to  save  cities  from 
becoming  completely  uninhabitable.  But  the 
country  must  make  a  decision.  The  billions 
of  dollars  turned  into  concrete  strip>s  in  each 
of  the  last  16  years  have  produced  the  great- 
est highway  system  In  the  world.  The  cities 
have  been  tied  together,  and  the  suburbs 
linked  to  downtown  areas,  in  a  way  that 
always  entices  and  sometimes  compels  people 
to  travel  by  automobile.  The  autos  are  de- 
vouring the  cities  and  the  choice  is  to  let 
them  continue — Jamming  the  streets,  pollut- 
ing the  air,  demanding  more  land  for  park- 
ing lots  and  more  highways — or  to  provide 
alternative  transit  systems.  A  failure  to  do 
the  latter  is  a  choice  to  do  the  former  and 
that  is  close  to  what  Mr.  Nixon's  transit 
proposal  really  is.  A  total  of  $300  million 
next  year,  $3.1  billion  In  the  next  five  years. 
and  $10  billion  in  the  next  10  years  won't 
ctMne  near  providing  feasible  alternatives. 

The  highway  program  has  been  funded 
consistently  at  a  high  level  (approximately 
$4.5  billion  this  year)  because  of  the  trust 
fund  eetabllshed  to  finance  it.  Tax  money 
accumulates  in  that  fund  and  can  be  spent 
on  nothing  else.  This  stime  approach,  urged 
on  Mr.  Nixon  by  the  mayors  of  most  cities 
and  many  congressmen  for  urban  transit  has 
been  rejected,  apparently  because  the  econ- 
omists and  the  budgeteers  do  not  approve 
of  it.  Their  approach  Is  to  persuade  Congress 
to  authorize  the  spending  of  $10  billion  over 
10  years  and  then  to  go  back  to  Ct^iitol  Hill 
every  two  years  to  get  the  actual  money  to 
spend.  It  Is  here  that  the  Nixon  program 
possesses  the  potential  of  becoming  a  sham. 
The  states  have  been  able  to  schedule  high- 
way construcUon  years  In  advance  becatise 
they  know  that  federal  money  will  be  avail- 
able to  pay  for  It.  It  may  be  that  the  three- 
year  contractual  period  Mr.  Nixon  pwoposes 
will  be  sufficient  to  allow  subway  planners  to 
do  likewise.  But  In  light  of  the  experience 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  getting  sub- 
way appropriations  (as  contrasted  with  the 
original  authorization)  and  of  the  housing 
program  In  getting  the  money  needed  to 
fulfill  the  promise  of  last  year's  Housing  Act. 
It  is  well  to  regard  Mr.  Nixon's  transit  pro- 
gram with  a  healthy  degree  of  skepticism. 


A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  DETER 
CRIME 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  every  day  we  encounter  a  re- 
port of  some  new  criminal  trend  or  sta- 
tistic. Crime  has  become  a  thorn  in  our 
freedom,  a  razor  to  our  growth.  It  must 
come  to  a  halt.  We  must  find  new  ways 
to  attack  the  problem. 

Crime  cannot  be  solved  by  imprison- 
ment alone.  Experts  recently  told  a  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  that  U.S.  jails  are  over- 
crowded and  understaffed;  they  often 
turn  offenders  into  hardened  criminals 
and  subject  them  to  abnormal  and  per- 
verted experiences.  Our  prisons  have 
failed  to  contribute  to  a  workable  solu- 
tion; we  must  create  new  approaches. 

The  Department  of  Labor  in  its  fund- 
ing of  the  Vera  Institute  of  Justice  in 
New  York  City  has  msuie  a  creative  and 
profound  contribution  to  this  problem 
through  its  experimental  and  demon- 
stration authority  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  This  is 
a  sophisticated  program  designed  to  re- 
habilitate young  offenders  by  keeping 
them  out  of  jail  and  into  jobs  in  lieu  of 


possible  incarceration.  The  defendanU 
do  not  have  a  free  ride  or  an  acquittal. 
All  participants  remain  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  institute  and  those  who  do 
not  show  improvement  are  subject  to 
the  original  criminal  charge. 

Project  Crossroads,  which  is  also  fund- 
ed by  the  Labor  Department,  is  a  similar 
program  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  This, 
too,  attempts  to  test  the  proposition  that 
young  people  accused  of  criminal  offenses 
are  less  likely  to  repeat  their  alleged  anti- 
social behavior  if  they  can  develop  an 
economic  stake  in  the  community  before 
they  become  committed  to  a  lifetime  of 
criminal  activity. 

I  strongly  support  the  proposition  that 
manpower  development  and  training 
services  provides  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  deter  further  criminal  behavior. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "Vera  to 
the  Rescue,"  written  by  Ralph  Keyes, 
and  published  in  Newsday  of  March  15 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vera  to  the  Rbcux 
(By  Ralph  Keyes) 

Eighteen  years  old,  slight,  llght-com- 
plexioned.  Riff  Is  a  New  York  street  product 
who  last  spring  dropped  out  of  high  school 
and  two  months  later  was  arrested  for 
burglary.  "It  really  kind  of  shook  me."  he 
recalls.  "I  didn't  know  what  was  going  on." 

Riff  was  put  In  a  cell  to  await  trial.  Jails 
aren't  built  for  comfort  and  he  still  winces 
In  recalling  his  confinement.  Small,  dirty, 
crowded  with  older  criminals — "The  place 
was  disgusting,"  Riff  says  with  a  shudder. 

The  case  coxild  have  been  classic.  High 
school  dropout  with  low  reading  ability,  and 
no  skUls  get  sent  to  prison  where,  If  he  Isn't 
kicked  around  too  much,  he  gets  wise  and 
learns  a  better  hustie  which  he'll  need  be- 
cause "decent"  people  won't  want  to  have  too 
much  to  do  with  him. 

But  Riff  lucked  out.  He  didn't  have  to  face 
this.  About  the  time  of  his  arrest,  the  Vera 
Institute  of  Justice  was  sUrtlng  Its  Man- 
hattan Cotirt  Employment  Project  and  Riff 
was  one  of  the  first  invited  to  Join.  A  Vera 
counselor  explained  to  Riff  that  if  he  agreed 
to  go  to  work,  or  back  to  school,  they  would 
ask  the  district  attorney  and  judge  to  post- 
pone his  trial.  As  a  first  offender  who  wasn't 
an  addict  and  hadnt  been  charged  with  too 
sertoiw  a  crime.  Riff's  prospects  looked  good. 
If  he  kept  clean  over  three  months'  time  and 
demonstrated  progress.  Vera  would  ask  the 
court  to  dismiss  the  charges  entirely. 

Riff  quickly  consented.  "I  really  wanted  to 
do  It,"  he  says,  InslstUig  that  "It  wasn't  Just 
to  get  off.  I  had  been  out  of  school  for  two 
months  and  dldnt  have  any  cash.  It  was  a 
lucky  break." 

And  he  has  been  exceptlonaUy  lucky.  To- 
day, almost  a  year  after  his  arrest.  Riff  is 
working  and  attending  night  school.  Charges 
against  him  were  dismissed  months  ago. 

Many  arrestees  like  Riff  are  getting  similar 
breaks  in  Vera's  year-old  Manhattan  project. 
The  Vera  Institute  Is  a  respected  legal  reform 
outfit  that  pioneered  ball  reform  and  Is  now 
diversifying.  More  thsui  two  years  ago  It 
decided  to  tackle  recidivism  (the  repeated 
confinement  of  ex-convicts),  a  social  cancer 
of  Increasing  public  concern.  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  Director  Myril  Alexander  calls 
imprisonment  "a  failure"  from  the  stand- 
point of  both  punishment  and  rehabilita- 
tion, and  argues,  "Simply  removing  an  of- 
fender to  an  institution  as  punishment  often 
only  cOTnpounds  the  problem  of  reintegrating 
him  Into  the  community  as  a  law-abiding 
citizen."  Recent  hearings  held  by  the  Sen- 
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ate  Juvenile  delinquency  subcommittee  pro- 
duced gruesom*  testimony  about  frequent 
homosexual  aasjaults,  beatings  and  murder 
In  the  nation's  prisons.  "We  do  better  with 
our  animals  tha  a  we  do  with  a  lot  of  human 
beings."  charges  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd  CD- 
Conn.),  the  sut  committee  chairman. 

Milton  Luger,  director  of  the  New  York 
SUte  Division  for  Youth,  testified,  "It  would 
probably  be  betl  er  for  all  concerned  If  young 
delinquents  wers  not  detected,  apprehended 
or  InstltutlonallBed.  Too  many  of  them  get 
Wvj'.-se  .a  our  car* ." 

As  an  alternative.  Vera  proposed  a  pilot 
program  of  preventive  nondctentlon  for  the 
Manhattan  courts.  The  program  was  Jointly 
announced  in  Way,  1967,  by  New  York  City 
Mayor  Lindsay  and  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy, 
both  of  whom  ;ent  assistance  by  enlisting 
the  cooperation  of  governmental  agencies. 
Here's  how  the  program,  which  got  under 
way  in  February,  1968,  works: 

Certain  defendants  are  selected  at  ar- 
raignment and  iivtted  to  enter  the  employ- 
ment project  for  a  Job  or  training,  and  coun- 
seling. With  the  consent  of  the  district  at- 
torney, the  Judgft  is  asked  to  postpone  the 
trial  of  Vera  participants  for  three  months. 
This  is  not  an  acquittal,  or  a  free  ride.  All 
participants  remiiin  under  Vera's  supervision 
and  are  e.xpected  to  show  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment. Those  whc  don't  show  signs  of  prog- 
ress or* get  rearrested  generally  are  returned 
to  the  courts  fcr  prosecution.  Those  who 
seem  to  be  makin  ;  it  get  a  Vera  recommenda- 
tion to  the  court  tor  dismissal  of  charges. 

Rip  Harris  was  the  Vera  counselor  assigned 
to  Riff  Harris,  w  lo  Is  28.  black  and  mous- 
tached.  comes  on  different  from  the  aver- 
age counselor.  "1  thought  he  was  a  pretty 
groovy  guy,"  recalls  Riff.  "It  was  mostly  the 
way  he  talked  and  how  quickly  he  could 
pick  up  things  tl  at  v.ere  said  around  him." 
Rip  is  part  of  a  Vera  Improvisation — the 
hiring  of  former  prisoners  as  project  repre- 
sentatives (  "reps'  )  to  do  most  of  the  coun- 
seling. "As  soon  a,!  a  guy  hits  the  office,  man," 
says  Pedro  Riers .  an  intense,  22-year-old 
father  of  three  who  served  almost  four 
years  in  the  penitentiary,  "we  tell  him  all 
the  reps  are  ex-co  is  and  no  one's  a  rat  who's 
gonna  talk  on  ycu.  You  can  talk  in  confi- 
dence, you  dig.  nan?  Our  credibility  is  100 
per  cent."  Big  Boo  McGowan,  a  40-year-old 
rep  whose  easy  laagh  belles  the  19  years  he 
spent  in  prison,  ai  Ids,  "Though  in  most  cases 
participants  have  a  built-in  resistance  to 
authority,  the  miment  you  tell  them  that 
you've  been  through  it  they  Identify." 

Always  on  call  to  [lartlclpants.  Vera's  10 
reps  often  spend  long  hours  after  work 
helping  with  an  o\  erdose  case,  settling  family 
fights,  or  Just  b(lng  a  friend.  Dirk  Van- 
Lierop.  a  35-year-old.  goatteed  urban  buc- 
caneer, was  recen  ly  best  man  at  the  wed- 
ding of  a  former  p  artlcipant  In  the  program. 
"Dirk's  boss."  saj  s  one  of  his  ooiuiselees. 
"He's  like  me  30  jears  from  now.  You  can't 
look  at  him  and  say.  What  do  you  know 
about  my  probleii?'  He  talks  to  you  like 
he  was  in  the  same  situation." 

Harris  developec  that  sort  of  relationship 
with  Riff.  "I  Ukal  him."  he  recalls  of  his 
young  charge.  "H(  seemed  like  me  in  a  lot 
of  ways." 

The  rep  first  Int  XHluced  Riff  to  a  Vera  ca- 
reer developer — N)  ike  Carpenter.  Riff  told 
Carpenter  that  his  goal  was  to  be  an  artist. 
He  was  17.  a  school  dropout  with  no  train- 
ing in  art  and  bur]  :lary  charges  hanging  over 
his  head,  and  he  uanted  to  be  an  Eirtist. 

"He  was  anxious  to  go  far  fast  but  was  not 
too  interested  in  ichool.  "  Carpenter  recaUs. 
Though  career  de /elopers  try  as  much  as 
possible  to  meet  the  participants'  aspira- 
tions— even  getting  on  the  phone  to  dig  up 
the  right  Job  when  one  doesn't  exist — this 
art  thing  was  a  little  too  much.  Carpenter 
got  Riff  an  interview  to  see  about  training  as 
a  cook.  That  didn't  work  out  and  a  week  later 
Mike  sent  Riff  to  s  large  Manhattan  firm  to 
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see  about  becoming  a  mall  clerk — with  the 
chance  to  move  up.  Riff  got  the  Job.  at  $70 
a  week.  It  wasn't  great,  it  wasn't  art.  but 
it  was  hope. 

Vera  has  found  that  employment  per  se 
doesn't  mean  a  whole  lot  to  most  partic- 
ipants. The  street  offers  any  number  of 
ways  to  hustle  that  pay  better  than  the 
average  Job.  (Vera  hasn't  even  attempted  to 
take  on  prostitutes.)  For  this  reason,  the 
project  has  had  to  hustle  itself  to  keep 
young  men  in  the  program  and  progressing. 
Immediate  handling  of  any  problem — 
housing,  lack  of  money,  personal  hang-ups — 
is  one  tool.  Rapid  Job  placement  in  work 
with  a  future  Is  another.  An  attractive  club- 
house where  participants  can  hang  out  has 
helped.  Why  go  to  all  this  trouble?  "Give 
a  guy  a  stake  In  the  community  and  he 
wont  commit  crimes,"  explains  Al  Cellar, 
one  of  two  counseling  supervisors.  "This 
means  a  good  Job.  a  rise  in  self-esteem.  If  a 
guy  is  really  feeling  good  about  himself,  he 
ain't  gonna  recidivate." 

Riff  quickly  ran  into  problems  on  his  new 
Job.  He  was  late  a  lot  and  Harris  had  to  back 
him  up.  talk  to  him.  cajole  his  employers. 
"He  could  well  have  been  fired,"  Harris  says, 
'"but  his  sui)ervisor  rook  a  liking  to  him." 
"I  had  never  done  anything  like  this  be- 
fore." Riff  says  of  his  adjustment  difficulties. 
"I  used  to  go  down  and  discuss  these  little 
problems  because  I  didn't  know  how  to 
handle  them — little  things  like  how  to  deal 
with  people  and  handle  myself." 

Riff  started  attending  meetings  with  other 
F>aitlclpants.  Vera  requires  such  group  coun- 
seling and  considers  this  essential  to  adjust- 
ment. "We've  come  to  look  upon  the  group 
as  perhaps  our  most  important  vehicle,"  says 
Ray  Robinson,  the  other  counseling  super- 
visor.  "Group  is  not  a  luxury.  It's  a  mu3t." 

In  the  groups,  generally  led  by  reps,  par- 
ticipants are  encouraged  to  bring  out  their 
Innermost  hang-ups  and  lay  them  on  the 
table  for  all  to  dissect. 

Interaction  isn't  necessarily  gentle.  To  a 
defensive  young  member  who  refused  to  an- 
swer others'  questions,  Pedro  Riera  said, 
"When  you're  tired  of  this  program  you  let 
me  know  and  I'll  surely  terminate  you  man, 
because  you're  not  a  tough  guy  to  me,  and 
when  you  portray  that  man,  you're  showing 
me  that  you  don't  give  a  damn  about  this 
program,  and  you're  not  slick  to  me.  When 
you  get  yourself  together,  that's  when  I'll 
smile  with  you." 

"How  old  axe  you?"  aaked  an  older  group 
member. 

""Seventeen." 

"I  believe  you  Just  about  that  damn  age. 
Why  don't  you  come  up  here  with  ua?" 

"Why  don't  you  come  down  here  with 
me?" 

"Well  I'm  down.  Why  you  think  I'm  here? 
I'm  trying  to  get  back  up." 

(Pedro):  "You're  not  an  astronaut  man, 
you  know  you  gotta  come  down  to  earth  and 
deal  with  facts,  be  more  realistic  and  do 
something  for  yourself,  cause  waUtlng  aroimd 
with  a  chip  on  your  shoulder  isn't  gonna  get 
you  anywhere." 

And  the  groups  can  work.  Attendance,  sup- 
posedly mandatory  but  hard  to  enforce,  is 
consistently  mgh.  "It  was  really  nice."  says 
Riff  of  his  group.  "Hearing  other  people  spetOE 
about  things,  really  wanting  to  get  them- 
selves together,  talking  about  problems,  get- 
ting Involved  with  each  other.  I  found  out  a 
lot  of  things  that  I  haven't  seen  before." 

Ninety  days  after  he  entered  the  program. 
Riff's  satisfactory  Job  and  personal  record 
resulted  In  the  charges  against  him  being 
dismissed  by  the  Judge,  with  the  consent  of 
the  district  attorney.  Such  mutual  consent  is 
necessary  legally  and  Vera  has  gone  out  of  its 
way  to  keep  up  good  relations  with  all  de- 
partments concerned.  "These  people  have 
been  very  diplomatic."  says  Assistant  District 
Attorney  Joseph  Stone,  head  of  the  Criminal 
Courts  Bureau.  Though  he  emphasizes  that 


the  district  attorney's  office  does  not  always 
go  along  with  Vera  recommendations,  on  the 
whole,  says  Stone,  "we  think  it's  a  very  worth- 
while experiment,  a  real  attempt  to  rehabili- 
tate people  who  get  in  trouble  instead  of 
putting  them  through  the  whole  legal  proc- 
ess, giving  them  a  record." 

Not  all  are  so  happy  with  this  approach 
to  criminology.  One  recent  victim  of  a  crime 
allegedly  committed  by  a  Vera  participant 
vehemently  protested  the  accused's  being 
"let  off."  Stone  explained  to  him  that  crimes 
are  legally  committed  not  against  people 
but  against  the  State  of  New  York.  "'While 
the  victim  of  a  crime  should  be  consulted 
and  advised.  In  the  end  Us  up  to  us."  Stone 
said.  "In  this  case  we  explained  this  to  the 
man,  and  later  he  sent  us  a  letter  saying 
that  he  understood  so  long  as  something  was 
being  done." 

The  courts  generally  have  proved  coopera- 
tive. Judge  Arthur  Braun,  who  has  never 
refused  a  district  attorney- backed  Vera  re- 
quest to  pxjstpone  or  dismiss  charges,  calls  the 
Vera  approach  "one  effective  way  of  dealing 
with  a  situation  where  incarceration  is  the 
only  alternative."  His  colleague.  Judge  DennU 
Edwards,  concurs,  terming  the  project  "with- 
in the  concept  of  a  preventive  approach." 

Even  the  police,  not  always  receptive  to 
Vera's  philosophy,  work  along  with  the  proj- 
ect. In  one  Instance,  a  patrolman  fought 
against  Vera's  getting  a  man  he  had  Just 
arrested,  then  three  weeks  later  showed  up 
to  ask  how  another  arrestee  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  program.  He  Just  felt  this  one 
would  benefit  where  the  other  wouldn't. 

In  its  year  of  operation.  Vera  has  worked 
with  about  500  persons  and  has  recommended 
and  been  granted  charge  dismissals  In  36 
p)er  cent  of  the  cases.  This  went  up  to  41 
p>er  cent  for  October-November,  1968.  The 
figures  are  conservative,  and  many  people 
whose  charges  weren't  dismissed  hold  Jobs 
and  stay  In  touch  with  the  program. 

Drug  users  have  proved  a  major  problem. 
Vera  eliminates  identifiable  addicts  at  the 
outset,  yet  still  finds  that  about  30  per  cent 
of  their  participants  turn  out  to  have  a 
serious  drug  problem.  For  nonaddicts,  the 
dismissal  rate  has  been  49  F>er  cent.  For 
addicts,  it  is  a  dismal  11  per  cent  . 

Though  this  overall  success  rate  may  not 
appear  earthshaklng.  the  Labor  Department's 
liaison  with  Vera.  Joseph  Ehrenberg,  points 
out  that  most  hard-core  employment  pro- 
grams, even  without  the  problem  of  criminal 
charges,  generally  succeed  with  only  25  to 
30  per  cent  of  their  populations.  The  Labor 
Department  has  re-funded  Vera's  program, 
which  Ehrenberg  calls  It  "one  of  the  better 
demonstration  projects  we  have  going."'  He 
adds:  "It  has  sound  leadership,  authentic 
people  who  reach  out  rather  than  reach  in. " 
Ehrenberg's  major  concern  is  that  Vera  as 
yet  tapped  only  1  per  cent  of  New  York  City's 
criminal  population.  ""The  enormity  of  the 
problem  is  staggering,"'  he  says.  And  city 
arrests  are  up  14.9  pjer  cent  this  year,  with  the 
sharpest  rise  occurring  among  16-20-year- 
olds.  Judge  Edwards  believes  that  "the  whole 
Vera  concept  today  could  be  applied  to  young 
people  all  over."  Judge  Braun  calls  It  "a 
challenge  to  our  whole  system  of  penology." 
Project  Director  Henry  Aronson  concurs. 
A  tough-talking,  34-year-old  Yale  Law 
School  product.  Aronson  spent  three  years 
practicing  civil  rights  law  in  Mississippi  be- 
fore coming  north  and  taking  on  Vera's  man- 
power project.  He  calls  it  "a  very  radical  tin- 
kering with  the  criminal  process."  Aronson 
elaborates:  "We're  saying  that  court  should 
be  reserved  for  very  serious  cases  and  our 
sort  of  thing  should  be  xised  for  those  cases 
which  are  not  capital  or  violent  and  where 
the  guy  seems  to  have  some  chance  of  mak- 
ing it.  You  should  start  rehabilitating  at  the 
earliest  stages.  The  Criminal  Court  is  always 
viewed  as  a  bad'  thing.  Why  not  offer  its 
services  to  people  who  by  their  very  Involve- 
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ment  vrtth  the  law  are  saying  they've  got 
problems?" 

Vera's  program  Is  intended  as  a  model  The 
institute  has  deliberately  kept  costs  down 
(now  below  $700  per  participant)  and  con- 
sistently has  attempted  to  exploit  existing 
resources  such  as  welfare,  commerce,  schools 
and  training  programs.  The  club-house  was 
outfitted  by  donated  labor  and  materials. 
Research  has  been  done  every  step  of  the 
way.  and  exhaustive  statistics  are  now  being 
computerized. 

The  Labor  Department's  Ehrenberg,  who 
is  generally  enthusiastic  about  the  project, 
expresses  confidence  that  it  will  prove  a 
model  and  points  to  the  effects  he  feels  It  is 
already  having:  loosening  of  Judicial  atti- 
tudes toward  crime  and  punishment;  im- 
proving employment  prospects  for  accused 
criminals:  and,  through  the  reps'  example, 
opening  up  the  whole  social  service  field  to 
greater  use  of  ex-offenders. 

Riff  Is  today  an  artist.  He  mastered  the 
mail  room  so  thoroughly  that  his  employers 
promoted  him  to  the  conunercial  art  depart- 
ment to  start  from  scratch.  This  month's 
company  magazine  has  a  college  cover  de- 
signed by  Riff.  He  spent  days  in  an  art  mu- 
seum putting  together  the  designs  needed — 
""technically  a  rather  difficult  thing  to  do," 
says  his  supervisor.  Last  month  Riff  got  a 
raise — to  $325  a  month.  And  he  has  returned 
to  night  school  to  get  a  diploma,  after  which 
he  plans  to  take  some  college  courses  at  his 
employer's  expense.  '"I  really  don't  know 
what  would  have  happened  if  I  hadn't  met 
Vera."  says  Riff.  And  Bob  McGowan,  who 
entered  p>rison  at  16  to  stay  till  35,  comments 
wistfully.  "I  should  have  had  It  myself  when 
I  was  young  and  fooling  around." 


BUSINESSMEN  ARE  CONCERNED 
TOO 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  GooDELL)  and  I  have  noted  that  a 
group  of  successful  and  highly  respected 
businessmen  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  have  formed  an  organization 
called  the  Businessmen's  Educational 
Fund.  These  men  believe  that  what  is 
good  for  America  is  good  for  business, 
rather  than  vice  versa.  They  believe  that 
private  interests  and  public  issues  no 
longer  can  be  separated  and  that  the 
most  pressing  public  issue  today  is  re- 
assessing and  reexamining  our  national 
values,  goals,  and  priorities. 

The  national  chairman  and  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Businessmen's  Educational 
Fund  have  just  written  a  letter  com- 
mending Fortune  magazine  for  its  Au- 
gust 1  editorial,  which  calls  for  a  sharp 
reduction  in  military  spending  as  a  first 
step  toward  redirecting  our  national 
energies  and  resources. 

It  is  with  much  optimism  at  the  in- 
terest and  concern  expressed  by  these 
businessmen  in  the  course  of  the  Na- 
tion that  Senator  Goodell  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Fortune 
editorial  and  the  letter  from  the  Busi- 
nessmen's Educational  Fund  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
It  Is  Time  To  Atnjrr  the  Defense  Department 

The  U.S.  is  In  the  grip  of  a  costly,  es- 
calating pattern  of  military  expenditure  that 
could  well  keep  rising  even  after  Vietnam.  As 
reported  in  a  special  defense  section  of  this 


Issue,  evldeace  multlpUea  that  this  expendi- 
ture has  come  to  Uve  a  life  of  its  own — 
neither  soundly  based  on  our  commitments 
nor.  Indeed,  properly  responding  to  the  very 
real  potential  of  the  U.S.8.R.  ApproprUtely, 
the  Nixon  Administration  has  begun  a 
thoroughgoing  review  of  the  threats  facing 
the  U.S.  and  the  defense  structure  needed 
to  cope  with  them.  The  reassessment  is 
urgently  needed. 

At  staggering  cost,  the  military  has  re- 
peatedly bought  weapons  and  deployed  forces 
m  a  way  that  have  added  only  marginally  to 
national  security.  Moreover,  in  the  procure- 
ment of  new  weapons,  both  the  military  and 
Its  corporate  suppliers  have  been  guilty  of 
wasteful  practices  and  flagrantly  disingen- 
uous cost  estimates.  ""The  Case  for  Cutting 
Defense  Spending"  suggests  that  In  the  after- 
math of  the  Vietnam  war  the  defense  budget 
could  immediately  be  cut  by  more  than  20 
percent,  to  about  $62  blUlon,  without  com- 
promising either  the  nation's  security  or  its 
present  commitments. 

The  Soviet  Union,  realizing  one  of  its  most 
compelling  dreams,  has  now  built  a  military 
machine  roughly  equal  In  power  to  that  of 
the  U.S.  In  the  absence  of  arms-limitation 
agreements,  prudence  clearly  requires  that 
we  maintain  a  strategic  force  amply  capable 
of  countering  this  adversary,  whose  military 
growth  rate  is  so  breathtaking.  But  prudence 
requires  as  weU  that  we  re-examine  a  con- 
ventional force  structure  based  on  obsolete 
premises.  Some  of  the  basic  tenets  of  U.S. 
defense  policy  have  been  carried  over  with- 
out systematic  analysis  since  the  late  1940's, 
a  time  when  allies  were  p>oor  and  weak  and 
potential  enemies  were  sternly  monolithic. 
The  most  expensive  legacy  from  the  past  is 
the  assvunption,  now  quite  dubious,  that  the 
U.S.  needs  what  is  known  as  a  ""two-plus 
capability" — a  force  structure  that  can  be 
quicky  expanded  to  fight  a  major  conven- 
tional land  war  In  Europe,  another  in  Asia, 
and  a  limited  war  in  the  Americas,  all  at  the 
same  time.  Many  analysts  believe  that  we  can 
safely  move  back  toward  the  "one-plus  capa- 
bility" that  prevailed  in  the  1950's. 

the  narrowing  outlook 
For  a  long  time,  and  particularly  since  the 
departure  of  the  Eisenhower  Administration, 
few  of  the  outside  checks  and  balances  that 
constrain  other  federal  agencies  have  been 
applied  to  the  military  establishment.  In 
most  matters,  neither  the  President,  his 
Budget  Bureau,  nor  Congress  was  disposed 
to  challenge  policies  agreed  to  by  the  armed 
services  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  To- 
day's military  leaders  have  come  to  senior 
rank  expecting  a  level  of  financial  support 
that  would  have  been  the  envy  of  genera- 
tions of  predecessors. 

To  be  sure,  the  Defense  Department  staff, 
particularly  during  Robert  McNamara's  ten- 
ure as  Secretary,  projected  an  aura  of  iron 
control  over  the  military.  Civilians  vetoed 
manned  bombers,  nuclear  carriers,  and  other 
projects  requested  by  the  services,  and  closed 
hundreds  of  superfluous  military  facilities. 
The  Secretary  boasted  annually  of  deep  cuts 
made  in  the  budget  requests  of  the  individ- 
ual services.  While  McNamara  sometimes  in- 
terj)osed  his  Judgment  with  disappointing 
and  expensive  results,  much  of  the  civilian 
auditing  surely  was  to  the  good.  But  it  is 
wrong  to  conclude  that  a  vigilant  internal 
review  at  the  Pentagon  constituted  ample 
control  over  the  military.  Allowing  those 
responsible  for  day-to-day  operations  such 
a  decisive  say  in  their  own  operational  scop>e 
and  budget  level  has  been  no  more  Justifi- 
able at  Defense  than  it  would  be  anywhere 
else  in  the  government.  However  competent 
the  civilians  who  run  the  Pentagon,  their 
heavy  resfxjnsibillties  and  the  intensive  pres- 
sures of  their  Jobs  inevitably  narrow  their 
outlook.  As  a  former  Budget  Bureau  official 


recalls,  "At  first,  McNamara  was  a  real  tough 
budget  director  over  the  nUlitary,  but  even- 
tually he  and  his  people  couldn't  be  so  tough. 
It  got  to  be  their  systems  they  were  defend- 
ing and  arguing  for." 

the  complex  "complex" 

In  Congress,  through  the  years,  a  core  of 
knowledgeable  legislators  have  been  deeply 
involved  with  defense  matters,  mostly 
through  the  Armed  Services  and  Appropria- 
tions committees  of  both  houses.  Until  the 
last  couple  of  years,  these  Congressmen  were 
generally  in  accord  with  the  p)oint  of  view  ot 
the  military.  On  occasion,  some  of  them  ac- 
tively supported  the  services  against  the  Pen- 
tagon civilians  when  the  two  groups  dis- 
agreed, as  in  the  long  controversy  over  the 
TPX-F-111  fighter-bomber.  But  they  prac- 
tically never  overruled  any  concerned  recom- 
mendation of  the  services  and  the  Secretary. 

Searching  for  a  villain  to  account  for  the 
long  absence  of  adequate  control,  a  lot  of 
Congressmen  and  others  have  lately  fastened 
their  attention  on  the  "military-industrial 
complex."  It  is  true  that  the  interplay  be- 
tween the  services  and  their  suppliers  gen- 
erates pressures  to  maintain  high  levels  of 
defense  spending,  almost  irrespective  of  the 
external  threat.  The  natural  desire  of  mili- 
tary men  to  have  ever  more  sophisticated  and 
expensive  weaponry  coincides  with  the  desire 
of  contractors  to  supply  it. 

This  can  lead  to  excesses;  as  one  former 
Pentagon  official  obsen-es.  "The  contractors' 
engineers  and  the  government's  engineers 
get  all  excited  and  oversell  each  other"  But 
there  Is  little  reason  to  question  the  sincerity 
of  either  side.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
both  defense-industry  executives  and  mili- 
tary officers  hold  strongly  to  a  view  of  the 
world  m  which  expensive  weaponry  is  essen- 
tial to  security. 

TOO    MUCH    TOO    SOON 

The  problems  posed  by  big  weapons  sys- 
tems make  some  such  symbiotic  relationship 
almost  imperative.  As  NASA  has  learned  in 
the  Apollo  project,  large,  technically  adven- 
turous undertakings  demand  the  closest  kind 
of  Interaction  between  buyer  and  seller. 

Still,  procedures  at  all  levels  of  the  de- 
cision-making and  procurement  processes 
need  tightening.  Fortunately,  the  biggest 
cause  of  unnecessary  defense  sp>endlng  Is  not 
(as  some  congressional  critics  seem  to  think) 
sloppy  management  or  skulduggery  in  the 
defense  industry;  if  it  were,  the  problem  of 
cutting  spending  would  be  much  more  dif- 
fuse and  imp)ervious  to  solution  thEin  it  Is. 
Contractors  sometimes  do  misbehave,  of 
course.  But  they  are  already  heavily  j)oliced 
bv  the  Pentagon  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  Moreover,  under  the  fixed -price  and 
incentive  contracts  favored  by  McNamara. 
penalties  for  egreglously  bad  management 
have  been  toughened.  Many  lax  practices  can 
be  traced  to  the  military's  frequent  tendency 
to  emphasize  p>erformance  and  fast  delivery 
of  weapwns  over  cost.  More  stringent  budgets 
could  dramatically  change  that  emphasis. 

Larger  savings  can  be  made  by  rationaliz- 
ing the  Pentagon's  basic  procurement  prac- 
tices and  philosophies.  As  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  David  Packard  puts  it,  "We  are 
designing  and  building  weap>ons  that  are  too 
complex,  and  therefore  too  costly.  We  further 
compound  the  problem  by  trying  to  produce 
hardware  before  it  is  fully  developed."  A 
panel  headed  by  Gilbert  W,  Fltzhugh,  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of  Metropwll- 
tan  Life,  Is  studying  the  Pentagon's  manage- 
ment machinery,  and  will  report  next  year. 
Meanwhile  the  Defense  Department  is  al- 
ready introducing  a  number  of  promising 
techniques  to  discourage  the  practices  Pack- 
ard has  identified.  Among  them:  tying  the 
start  of  production  to  the  achievement  of 
research  and  development  '"milestones.""  rely- 
ing more  on  prototypes  of  new  equipment 
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ln«te«l  of  p«|»er  plana,  and  requiring  the 
services  to  sav*  money  on  one  project  U  they 
add  to  the  coert«  of  another. 

THX    Imx    TO    CODNTBIVAn, 

Welcome  aa  thla  ferment  Inalde  the  Pen- 
tagon  1*.  It  do«  not  change  the  urgent  need 
ifT  fif^'  °"**'<*«  supervision.  The  defense 
establlahment  ef  itself  can  never  provide  the 
proper  sense  ©f  balance  between  military 
needs  and  other  prlortUes.  But  given  the  wUl 
«)  do  so.  the  governmental  structure  as  a 
Whole  is  perfeotly  capable  of  countervailing 
the  momentum  of  any  'complex." 

R,,^**  T^*  ^^^  promising  signs.  The  new 
Budget  Direct**,  Robert  Mayo,  has  moved 
to  strengthen  his  bureau's  powers  over  the 
defense  budge«.  And  the  Administration's 
?h^i;!r"'I  of;  defense  policy  should  enable 
^..^^  ^°"^  ^  provide  more  coherent 
sttat^c  guidance  than  was  offered  under 
«T58ldent«  Kennedy  and  Johnson 

stJSd.^T'*'::  skepticism  about  defense 
spending  is  no4  more  pervasive  than  it  has 
been  at  any  time  since  the  onset  of  the  cold 
war.  The  frustiatlons  of  Vietnam  and  ac- 
celerating inflation,  and  the  attention  drawn 
to  unmet  dom^tlc  needs  by  urban  dlaor- 
ders.  have  all  cototrlbut«l  to  the  change  An 
early  sign  of  tl»  new  leglslaOve  mo<S^  wS 
Senator  Richard  RuaseU's  successful  assault 
m  967  on  the  Mavy's  proposal  to  bullH^t- 
^l^^Tf^V'^""'^*  shlpe.  Russell,  the  most 
M»pect>ed-advocate  of  the  military  on  Capitol 

the  tendency  of  the  armed  forces  to  inter- 
vene ab«^  by  taking  them  more  cajable 
of  intervention.  Since  that  vote,  Confess 
^m.ntf't  P*y'J^  °»°'-e  and  more  critical  at- 
tention to  other!  defense  quesUons  ranging 
from  broad  matt^  of  strategy,  as  In  i^  de? 
bate  over  the  a4m.  to  theTortoi^'^^'^of 
the  weapon-procurement  process 

Congressional  pressure  has  already  heloed 
•Oil  or  sidetrack  Several  major^^n  piS 

t^T^TT^J  ^  ^^'^  CheyenneTeJ^o^- 
ter  and  the  Air  POrces  manned  orblUng  lab- 

T^^^'^^"  ^"^^  ^*^°  ">»«  year  tLJ^ 
down  TOL  shlp8^|nevltably.  as  the  article  on 
I^kheed  Aircraft  beginning  on  p«ge  76  sujt- 
K'„^°l*  "'A"  '«^3ve  c?mcl^^ 
bm^v^"^  T^  leimoderate.  But  the  deslra- 
bUlty  of  a  broail  role  for  Congress  as  a 
countervailing  force  to  the  defen^e«tabash- 
ment  can  no  longi-  be  In  doubt.  *^''^'«^- 
aMDxratuta  th»  nxh)  to  know 

na«°r,n*^»,'*'^J*^**  ^  Supplement  Indig- 
nation with  much  better  Information  than  It 
»r!t  f*K   ^"^''^  ■"  military  questions.  Sen- 

of  hU  Armed  Servltes  Committee  monitor  the 
prop^as  Of  major  weapon  programs  Is  a  sten 
in  the  right  dlrecijon.  In  adcmi^Con™ 
o^^t  to  hold  exhaustive  hearings  eS^e^ 
on  the  premises  a^d  strategy  underlying  the 
d^ej^  budget.  Tliese  heafLgs  shoS^^S! 
ularly.tert  even  tke  most  fundamental  al- 
suxnpuons  about  the  nature  of  the  external 
trfl.«t;otf"^  "^""'^  critically  examine  the  Jus- 
tlflcatlons  not  onlir  for  proposed  new  pro- 
grama  but  also  for  continuing  existing  on^ 
Furthermore.     Cpngress     needs     Its     own 

f^'^t^'^K?  "^^  °^  •y^**"^  *°^y«t«  and  oU^ 
!nr,  v^^f*  I  °'  assessing  weapon  programs 
^  «^  °  strategle..  The  staff,  whlch^hS 
n^H^P*''^''''®  °°^5»  to  Congress,  should  flle 
fori^^.I^f^"^'  ^^^'"^e  recommendations 
for  legislative  actlo».  and  should  be  available 

S^le^n^  asslg^^nts.  These  might  Includl 
Ifont^*  ^1  Pentagon's  contra«lng  deci- 
sions on  major  systems  and  analyzlne  the 

rled  out.  Perhaps  s<tae  of  this  work  couldbe 
done  by  outside  oiganizatlona  such  as  the 
Brooking  Instltut^n.  Whatever  form  the 
new  staff  takes.  It  needs  to  have  access  on  a 
confidential  basis  tj.  all  Pentagon  d^  In! 
clumng  Classified  material.  A^lpresent.'lS- 
Ulators  are  hampeied  In  investigating  de- 
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fenae  matters  because  their  security  clear- 
an«  Is  on  a  "need  to  know"  baala— with  the 
need  determined  solely  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

In  redefining  the  goaU  of  the  military  and 

ta  place  in  the  governmental  structure  and 

in  society.  Congress  and  the  Administration 

have  a  chance  to  exert  a  profoundly  con- 

structive  influence  on  the  character  of  Amer- 
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Thk  BnsiincssMXN's 

ElKTCATIOMAI.  FUND 

Po«Ttm.,  ^"^*  «•  ^**»- 

New  York.  N.Y. 

rJfLl^T^^*''  ""■'  '"™«  ^  Audit  the 
Defense   Department"    and    related    articles 

Lt^'V;  '^^^-  '■'^'"**  "«  »«»  exeSa^ 
blend   of  Journalism,   research,   and   pubUc 
service.  If  all  American  businessmen  acted 
oIl.J.r°,"'>i!""*''°'"  «*^"'-  ^^'  °*"on  ''ould 
mi'cSl^Str"'^  "^  "  ''^«^*«'  -«>  -°- 
Burtnessmen    live    with    the    reaUtlee    of 
t^^  ';fourcee  and  the  need  to  choose  be- 
tween   alternatives    in    allocating    these   re- 
sources^ Buslneesmen  understand  thThiS 
and  often  fatal  costs  of  pursuing  obsolete 
policies.  The  harsh  mandaL  of  the  S^keu 
place   compel    us   to   be   objective,   flexible 
change-minded.  When  we  deceive  ourseivM 

^rter'^'^'r^H"^  P^"*''-  -  P^'c'^'Irl 
^t^,  ^  ^^'^  *^-  competitive  reality 
rapidly  and  painfully  sets  us  straight 

Until  now  there  has  been  no  effective  check 
on  the  allocation  of  resources  for  military 
purposes.  Your  editorial  heralds  the  appear- 
ance at  last  Of  such  a  check-a  rallying  of 
bu^ness  opinion  against  waste  and  arr^(^ 

We  are,  as  you  point  out,  deploying  troops 

-Twentieth  Century  equivalent  of  the  Roman 
legions^    But   unlike  the  Romans,  we  also 
pay  other  nations  for  the  privilege  of  de- 
fending them.  Such  policies,  together  with 
continuation  of  the  two-piua  c^ablirty,^d 
up  to  What  former  Marine  Corps  Comman- 
dant General  David  M.  Shoup  calls  the  "new 
American  militarism"  rather  than  legitimate 
defense     The  same  U  true  of  what  you  call 
gold-plating"  of  new  weapons  systems  When 
Americans,  and  particularly  Members  of  Con- 
gTMs.  begin  to  distinguish  betwe«  "defense" 
to^«^  **^"  ^'^''^  requests,  a  long  step 
towMd  a  sane  military  policy  will  have  be^ 

P„?f  ^***  ""*  '^""^  ''^  «>™e  areas  of  the 
^^f  ^.?,  *°  ^^  contrary,  our  reeourcee  are 
not  limitless.  Ever-expanding  military  budg- 
f^r^,",'^'^^'^  "»•  ^•^'^ening  our^irency 
impairing  productivity  and  Inhibiting  the 
solution  Of  serious  domestic  probleZ^ 
Equaung    national    security    with    millt^ 

be  cSec^  "^'^*'"  '^^^  ^^«=*»  ^ 

We  must  redefine  national   security    We 

^rLf!"^  ^,'"'^  *  ^^P  ^  **«  endless  game 

and  Ainerlcan  hardliners.  Buslne«Kmen  can 
help  achieve  these  objectives  by  Joining  For- 
tune in  speaking  out  for  reasonable  cuts  in 

S*l^  ^^'^^'^y  "^^y  '=»'^  act.  as  respon- 
sible members  of  the  buainees  community, 
to    counterbalance    the    powerful    constltu- 

!^  -.1!^*'*  P™^  ^°'  escalation  of  military 
expenditures  "<«ijr 

f^^t^"""^"'""  ^'^  American  businMsmen 
r^JLj?^^"''**  *  counterconstltuency  are  ap- 
Si^ati  T'T  «***«''al  touched  moet  Of  the£. 
^^,„^^T '  ^  °°  ^°'^'-  ^  separated 
U  the  redirection  of  national  goals  and  prl- 
omies  refiected  in  a  reallocation  of  pubUc 
resources.  A  reducUon  of  military  exSi! 
tur«  on  the  scale  recommendeTby  "/S^'^J'n'; 
^lae  ***°"^  preliminary  to  everything 
American  buaineesmen  will  serve  their  own 


mtereeta  and  thoee  of  their  country  In  speak- 
ng  out  in  support  of  such  reductlonTand 
m  streertng  the  Important  distinction  be- 
tween legiumate  "defense"  and  excessive 
military"  spending. 
Sincerely. 

Hajiolo  WnxxNs. 
Factory  Equipment  Supply  Corp., 
lioe  AJigelee,  Calif. 

J.    SiNCLAnt    AaiCSTXONO. 

United  States  Trust  Company, 
,„ „  New  York,  N.Y. 

and  S^TifL^*"*'"  *"  Nauonal  Chairman 
and  Mr.  Armatrong  la  Treasurer  of  the  Busi- 
nessmen s  EducaUonal  Fund. ) 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY-  PESTI- 
CIDES IN  OUR  LAKES 

„*^'';  ™INGS.  JVIr.  President,  on  July 
31. 1  introduced  a  bill  designed  to  protect 
our  people  and  ecological  system  from 
the  growing  accumulaUon  of  toxic  resi- 
?^^^  °"^  environment  stemming  from 
the  widespread  use  of  pesticides 

t^S^**"^  ^u^^  P^*<^  *  ^-year  mora- 
torium on  the  use  of  four  of  the  more 

powerful  pesticides,  DDT.  dleldrln,  al- 
drln,  and  endrin. 

DDT.  of  course,  Is  perhaps  the  best 
known  pesticide.  Yet  it  Is  also  one  of  the 
most  persistent  and  thus  has  raised  con- 
siderable concern  among  scientists  and 
ojnservaUonlsts  alike,  both  here  in  this 
Nation  and  abroad.  Denmark.  Sweden 
and  Hungary  have  banned  its  use  So 
have  Michigan  and  Arizona 

Increasing  public  alann  over  the  de- 
terioration of  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment has  necessitated  strong  action  on 
the  part  of  public  officials.  Normal  types 
of  air  and  water  pollution  have  been 
recognized  and  a  start  toward  their 
abatement  has  begun.  Yet  insufficient 
a^on  has  been  taken  regarding  pesti- 
cides, -nielr  toxic  residues  poisonlur 
soils  and  waterways,  yet  the  Federal 
Government  takes  small  strides  when 
giant  steps  are  required. 

One  example  of  a  body  of  water  that 
has  been  poUuted  by  DDT  is  Lake  Michi- 
gan. The  impact  of  the  pesticide  on  the 

if,ct  *^  y^il  ^  *  ^"^^^  but  good  dls- 
cussion  of  the  DDT  problem  is  found  in 

"it,?^**^^^  entitled  "Our  Point  of  View- 
DDT  Threatens  You."  written  by  Ed 
Chaney  and  published  in  the  Augusts 
September  issue  of  National  Wildlife 
magazine.  It  is  of  Interest  to  all  con- 
cerned with  conservation.  I  ask  unanl- 
™°^^^^"sent  that  It  be  printed  In  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  art;lcle 


OUB  POINT  or  ViEw-DDT  Thwatzns  Yot7 
(By  Ed  Chaney) 

nr.T^V^'^  °^  **""  °^  °°'^  ^a^e  been  ladled 
onto  lands  surrounding  Lake  Michigan  ovct 

times  imaginary  threats  from  a  variety  of 
creepy  era  wiles.  «"«i,y   oi 

Tills  perennial  application  contains  poison 

re^.nT'jr/T'^   '""°   P'«=«   ^O   pla^I^S 

Z^  ^  *°*^'^*y  '"  *  guess-tlmated  haU 
century  or  more.  Yet  It  has  become  an  ac- 
cepted method  for  dealing  with  peets.  y^d 
over  the  years-vla  wind,  water  knd  soiu- 

?J^  ^^  J^*^"*  ^"^^  I^"  Michigan  from 
farms,  orchards,  mosquito  swamps,  flm-imS 

proofing  by  dry  cleaners. 


August  13,  1969 
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Occasionally,  someone  would  wonder  at  the 
scarcity  of  robins  after  the  community  elms 
were  doused  with  DDT  to  fight  Dutch  elm 
disease.  Once  in  a  while  a  few  unexplalnably 
dead  fish  would  appear  in  a  nearby  creek. 
And  sometimes  an  article  claiming  DDT  was 
eating  the  livers  out  of  eagles  and  ospreys 
would  tiu'n  up  on  the  back  page  of  our  i>aper. 

"snxNT  spkinc"  snXNCKD 

But  compared  to  the  commotion  over  the 
surtax,  the  ABM  and  getting  Johnny  ready 
for  graduation,  these  Isolated  incidents 
seemed  of  little  concern  to  most  people.  Dr. 
George  Mehren,  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  summed  up  the  tenor  of  the 
times  in  a  statement  to  a  congressional  com- 
mittee In  1968,  "...  the  hjrsteria  associated 
with  'Silent  Spring'  has  effectively  subsided." 

But  then  It  happened !  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  put  the  grat>s  on  more  than 
10  tons  of  Lake  Michigan  coho  salmon  en- 
route  to  family  dinner  tables.  The  salmon 
contained  up  to  19  parts  per  million  DDT — 
almost  three  times  the  maximum  allowed  In 
beef  sold  for  human  consumption.  Suddenly, 
the  fundamental  relationship  of  DDT  to 
man's  position  at  the  top  of  the  natural  food 
chain  became  an  exciting  topic  of  conversa- 
tion for  folks  living  In  the  Great  Lakes  area. 

The  coho  selziires  added  fuel  to  the 
smoldering  coals  of  Rachel  Carson's  beet 
seller  which  bad  already  been  furiously 
fanned  by  a  group  of  citizens  and  scientists 
banded  together  in  the  "Environmental  De- 
fense Fund."  Attempting  to  ban  DDT  as  a 
water  pollutant  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 
EDF  paraded  an  impressive  array  of  scientists 
through  the  national  press  damning  DDT  as 
a  heinous,  xincontrollable  global  pollutant. 

Reaction  to  the  contaminated  coho  Im- 
ix>undment  was  quick.  Lacking  an  estab- 
lished tolerance  level  for  DDT  in  fish.  Secre- 
tary Robert  Finch  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  quickly  set  a  temporary  standard  of 
five  parts  per  million.  He  also  established  a 
commission  to  study  the  situation  and  pre- 
sent recommendations  within  six  monttis. 

HOT   COHO 

state  and  Federal  fishery  biologists  pre- 
dicted DDT  levels  In  this  year's  crop  of  Liake 
Michigan  coho  would  reach  that  five  parts 
|>er  mUUon  by  mid-summer  and  several  times 
that  concentration  by  fall.  Because  growing 
fish  concentrate  DDT  in  their  tissues,  biolo- 
gists hold  out  little  hope  that  millions  of 
pounds  of  valuable  fish  wlU  be  safe  for 
consumption  by  the  end  of  sununer.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries also  warned  that  DDT  levels  In  the  lake 
are  so  high  that  reproduction  of  lake  trout, 
salmon  and  other  species  may  be  in  real 
danger. 

Visions  of  DDT  scuttling  the  $200  mUllon 
Lake  Michigan  coho  salmon  fishing  Industry 
brought  prompt  reaction  from  the  governors 
of   the  states  surrounding  Lake   Michigan. 

They  met  and  declared  there  was  no  im- 
mediate DDT  health  liazard  In  Lake  Michi- 
gan. Then  they  set  up  several  committees 
to  study  the  problem  to  see  If  a  tolerance 
level  of  20  parts  per  mUllon  DDT  would  be 
safe  for  humans.  (Nobody  knows  what  a 
really  safe  limit  is.  Whether  It  Is  1,  5,  20  or 
100  parts  per  million  Is  an  arbitrary 
Judgment.) 

nilnoU  Governor  Richard  B.  OgUyle  an- 
nounced his  Intention  to  continue  drinking 
Lake  Michigan  water  and  eating  coho  salmon. 

The  Michigan  Department  of  Agriculture 
"banned"  DDT  In  April.  This  "ban"  was 
analogous  to  slamming  the  bam  door  behind 
a  horse  thief  and  giving  him  several  years 
to  get  out  of  town  since  It  allows  unlimited 
quantities  of  DDT  to  be  sold  and  used  in 
Michigan  if  the  chemical  was  In  transit  from 
the  manufacturer  by  June  27.  Consequently, 
new,  home-grown  DDT  will  continue  to  pol- 
lute the  air,  water,  sou,  wildlife  and  people 
of  Mlcliigan  for  a  long  time. 


It  Is  a  disturbing,  spooky  fact  that  no  one 
really  knows  what  effects,  If  any,  DDT  haa 
on  humans.  Some  eminent  scientist  main- 
tain It  may  be  difficult,  even  impoeaible,  to 
find  out  until  Incalculable  damage  has  oc- 
curred and  It  is  too  late  to  do  anything  about 
It. 

TWELVE  PABTS  PEB  PERSON 

We  do  know  the  average  American  carries 
around  approximately  12  parts  per  million 
DDT  in  his  body.  Man  gets  an  estimated  90 
p>ercent  of  his  DDT  from  food.  We  also  know 
It  Is  passed  on  to  the  human  fetus  via  the 
mother's  placenta  and  a  nursing  mother's 
milk  generally  contains  more  DDT  than  is 
allowed  In  milk  you  buy  at  the  store. 

Laboratory  experiments  with  various  ani- 
mals iiave  shown  DDT  attacks  the  central 
nervous  system,  upsets  body  chemistry,  dis- 
torts cells,  accelerates  gene  mutation,  reduces 
drug  effectiveness  and  affects  calcium  ab- 
sorption by  the  bones. 

Hungarian  experiments  with  mice  empha- 
sized DDT's  cancer-producing  potential,  and 
that  country  recently  banned  Its  use.  These 
carcenogenic  properties  were  confirmed  by 
a  recent  controversial  six-year  study  by  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  which  found  DDT 
In  mice  did  cause  tumors,  most  of  which 

.  .  had  malignant  potential." 

A  pharmacologist  with  a  leading  drug  firm 
says  DDT  has  a  deleterious  effect  on  rats'  sex 
hormones,  which  are  essentially  the  same  as 
man's.  Further,  the  amount  of  DDT  necessary 
to  produce  that  effect  "...  is  well  within  the 
range  of  DDT  found  in  human  fat." 

All  this  growing,  damning  evidence  does 
not  absolutely  prove  DDT  Is  having  or  might 
have  the  same  effects  on  the  human  animal. 
But  Dr.  Wayland  Hayes,  past  chief  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  toxology  section,  has 
said.  "In  considering  the  safety  of  workers 
who  formulate  DDT.  we  must  depend  largely 
on  animal  experiments." 

Unfortunately,  the  evidence  damning  DDT 
as  a  potential  threat  to  mankind,  all  the  lab- 
oratory experiments,  state  and  Federal 
study  groups,  commissions  and  exploding 
public  concern,  may  have  little  impact, 
rr  IS  BIG  BtrsiNxss 

The  manufacture  of  DDT  Is  a  $20  million 
a  year  business,  and  pesticide  manufactiirers 
also  fear  the  fight  over  DDT  will  carry  over 
onto  Its  p>ersistent  chlorinated  hydrocarbon 
relatives,  heptachior,  lindane,  aldrln,  endrin, 
dleldrln.  and  chlordane  which  constitute  a 
big  part  of  the  industry's  $1  billion  annual 
sales. 

The  pesticide  lobby  Is  powerful,  experi- 
enced and  at  the  slightest  disparaging  word 
aimed  at  DDT,  industry  spokesmen  trot  out 
an  Impressive  array  of  truths  extolling  Its 
virtues  In  fighting  disease  organisms  and  ag- 
ricultural pests  throughout  the  world.  No 
one  contests  these  truths. 

But  there  are  substitutes  for  DDT  In  the 
form  of  safe  non-persistent  Insecticides.  In- 
sect sterilization  offers  much  hope  for  coun- 
teracting certain  pests,  and  research  has  been 
stepped  up  on  Insect  predators. 

But  DDTs  apologists  continue  their  cam- 
paign that  DDT  Is  indispensable  to  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind  and  get  away  with  It.  They 
know  from  past  experience  that  the  public's 
memory  Is  short  and  the  people  who  make 
the  laws  and  buy  the  products  don't  read 
history  books.  The  decisions  will  be  made 
behind  the  scenes. 

Agriculture  committees  In  state  and  Fed- 
eral government  are  aUnoet  universally  dom- 
inated by  farm  and  pestldde-oriented  legis- 
lators. These  committees  are  commonly 
considered  rubber  stamps  for  all  but  the  most 
offensive  Industry  pleas  and  graveyards  for 
regulat<»y  bills. 

DDT's  proponents  seem  willing  to  write  off 
the  growing  list  of  tlireatened  wildlife  in- 
cluding the  bald  eagle,  oeprey,  peregrine 
falcon,  elder  duck,  bermuda  petrel,   brown 


pelican  and  even  the  sportsman-revered  mal- 
lard duck.  During  the  EDF  hearing  In  Madi- 
son, spokesmen  for  the  National  Agricultural 
Manufacturers  Association  said.  ".  .  .  the 
damage  Is  not  as  severe  aa  conservationists 
claim."  One  of  their  arguments  la  that  "DDT 
Inhlblta  the  reproduction  of  blrda  .  .  .  but 
these  are  primarily  birds  of  prey,  and  very 
small  numbers  are  involved."  And,  "A  person 
whose  thing  Is  studjring  the  peregrine  falcon 
Is  concerned  only  about  every  little  thing 
that  might  happen   to   this   bird." 

CANNOT  PROVE  HTMAN  ETTECTS 

When  the  question  of  DDT's  p>oealble  effects 
on  humans  Is  raised,  their  answers  boll  down 
to  "prove  It."  Despite  the  overwlielmlng, 
growing  scientific  evidence  that  portends 
frightening  effects  on  nuin,  DDTs  fans  are 
willing  to  gamble.  And  they  have  gracloiisly 
volunteered  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  already  dangerous  and  climbing  levels 
of  DDT  In  the  food  fish  of  Lake  Michigan  may 
be  a  grim  hint  of  what  Is  to  come.  Even  If 
not  another  ounce  of  DDT  were  applied  any- 
where In  the  world,  beginning  today,  some 
experts  guess  It  would  be  at  least  25  years 
before  the  concentrations  in  the  environ- 
ment begin  to  level  off.  However,  reeearchers 
have  revealed  a  great  deal  of  variability  In 
the  chemical's  persistence  depending  upwn 
local  conditions. 

Our  exploding  technology  now  keeps  some 
men  alive  with  artificial  hearts  and  puts 
ottiers  on  the  moon.  What  unknown  secrets 
win  we  discover  about  the  12  parts  per  mil- 
lion DDT  we  all  carry  in  our  bodies?  At  thla 
level,  the  FDA  would  rule  the  average  Amer- 
ican unfit  for  hunuin  consumption. 

John  Gottschalk,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  said,  "What  la 
Happening  in  Lake  Michigan  Is  an  Indication 
of  what  to  expect  elsewhere.  There  will  be 
a  day,  and  It  may  not  be  until  the  year  2000. 
when  we  are  the  coho  salmon." 

The  widespread  use  of  DDT  should  be 
halted  Immediately  unless  its  safety  can  be 
proven. 


TRANSPORTATION  IS  ESSENTIAL 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years  all  Americans  have  been  made 
dramatically  aware  of  the  tragic  prob- 
lems of  our  cities.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
our  history  has  been  blighted  by  out- 
bursts of  frustration  termed  "the  long 
hot  summers." 

These  events  are  the  concomitants  of 
our  rapidly  changing,  complex  social 
organization.  There  are  no  simple  an- 
swers to  this  dilemma,  no  shortcuts  to 
resolution  of  longstanding  problems. 
However,  there  is  no  one  who  does  not 
wish  to  see  harmony  restored  to  the 
tempo  of  urban  life. 

One  part  of  the  answer  to  city  prob- 
lems lies  with  the  creation  of  a  national 
transportation  jxjllcy  generally,  and  with 
the  formation  of  an  urban  mass  transit 
policy  specifically.  Today  "urbanologlsts" 
speak  in  terms  of  trtmsportation  as  "a 
tool  for  urban  development."  Such  a  tool 
would  be  very  useful  in  efforts  to  work 
out  the  difficulties  in  our  metropolitan 
areas.  It  can  break  down  the  ghetto  walls 
behind  which  so  much  frustration  builds. 

As  I  Indicated,  I  feel  that  there  are  no 
simple  answers.  There  are  also  no  cheap 
answers.  Nor  are  there  quick  answers. 

Correction  of  poor  social  and  economic 
conditions  which  have  evolved  through 
decades  will  require  the  best  of  our 
mental  efforts  and  our  allocation  of  ade- 
quate funds.  Currently  there  are  Govem- 
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ment-sponsoi  ed  programs  whose  purpose 
it  is  to  utill^  public  transportation  to 
bring  the  dislidvantaged  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  life. 

Unfortunattely.  however,  the  urban 
public  trans|)ortation  system  in  this 
country  is  in(  a  sad  state  of  disrepair. 
Part  of  the  bbme  for  urban  disorders  is 
the  situation]  wherein  urban  residents 
find  themselvfes  cut  off  from  the  "good 
life"  of  cities  lor  want  of  adequate  trans- 
portation. People  who  cannot  get  to 
available  jobs!  or  who  cannot  enjoy  the 
cultural  beneits  to  be  had  in  our  cities 
are  bound  to  ^e  angry. 

For  these  And  other  reasons — traflBc 
congestion,  noise,  pollution — I  feel  that 
it  is  imperativfe  for  us  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  financial  assistance  for  local  gov- 
ernments whiqh  seek  a  way  out  of  the  as- 
phalt and  concrete  jungles  that  so  many 
people  call  hotne.  Public  transportation 
is  essential  toj  the  health  of  the  urban 
environment.  It  is  essential  to  those  peo- 
ple who  have  ho  alternative  but  to  rely 
on  a  public  serilce  to  get  to  and  from  jobs 
and  shopping  aireas. 

Local  governments  will  be  encouraged 
(o  act_only  ifl  they  can  count  on  the 
Federal  Government's  aid  for  a  period  of 
years.  Without  assurances  of  financial 
assistance  theyican  hardly  be  expected  to 
undertake  costly  programs  aimed  at  the 
alleviation  of  transportation  problems. 
There  is  no  doibt  in  my  mind  that  if  we 
set  our  mi.  ds  ,o  do  it  we  can  make  our 
cities  somethin  ?  besides  "a  nice  place  to 
visit" — where  rerhaps  the  summers  will 
not  be  so  hot  *r  so  long. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation's  transpor- 
tation problems  and  deficiencies  increas- 
ingly demand  ihe  attention  and  imagi- 
native efforts  if  every  one  of  us.  The 
Committee  on  Oommerce  will  be  examin- 
ing these  problems  and  the  President's 
proposed  solutic^ns  in  the  coming  months, 
and  I  would  aiain  emphasize  that  the 
need  for  new  Approaches  calls  for  the 
best  thoughts  ahd  efforts  of  all. 

ABM:   A  SHiteLD.  NOT  A  SWORD 


citizen  wants  his  government  to  pursue  poli- 
cies designed  to  prevent  a  nuclear  holocaust. 
Concerned  and  Informed  persons  differ  In 
their  assessment  of  the  external  threat  faced 
by  the  United  States  and  of  the  means  to 
counter  the  threat  as  they  see  It. 

Will  President  Nixon's  proposed  Safeguard 
ABM  system  make  nuclear  war  more  or  less 
likely  than  alternative  ways  of  dealing  with 
the  strategic  threat  of  the  mid-1970s? 

To  deal  with  this  fundamental  political  and 
moral  question,  one  must  define  the  dangers 
we  face.  The  President  and  most  strategic 
experts  believe  we  wlH  confront  a  new  and 
serious  nuclear  threat  within  five  years  If 
present  trends  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  continue.  In  the  past  decade 
Soviet  spending  for  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons has  increased  about  70  percent,  while 
ours  has  declined  about  50  percent.  For  sev- 
eral years  Russia  has  been  spending  sub- 
stWitlally  more  on  Its  strategic  forces  than 
we  have  on  ours. 

By  the  mld-19703  Russia's  massive  SS-9 
Intercontinental  missiles  will  be  sufficiently 
accurate  to  virtually  wipe  out  our  land- 
based  Mlnuteman  missiles  in  their  rein- 
forced concrete  silos  In  one  devastating 
blow— unless  we  develop  an  active  defense 
for  them  before  that  time.  This  widely  ac- 
cepted Judgment  is  a  statement  of  Russian 
nUUtary  capability,  not  a  statement  of  Rus- 
sian political  intentions.  We  have  no  way  of 
knowing  what  Soviet  leaders  intend  to  do 
with  their  mighty  military  capability.  But 
we  do  know  from  history  that  political  lead- 
ers sometimes  are  prepared  to  use  the  maxi- 
mum military  power  they  have  to  achieve 
their  objectives. 

To  put  It  another  way.  the  strategic  sta- 
bility that  now  prevails  between  US  and 
Soviet  forces,  and  which  thus  far  has  pre- 
vented nuclear  war.  is  now  being  seriously 
challenged  by  the  dramatic  upsurge  of  So- 
viet missile  might.  The  situation  Is  further 
complicated  by  the  capacity  of  both  sides  to 
develop  multiple  warheads  on  one  missile— 
MIRVs.  multiple  independently  targetable 
reentry  vehicles,  though  neither  we  nor  they 
have  completed  a  testing  program 
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In  my  professional  contacts  with  scientists 
and  engineers  In  and  out  of  Government  I 
have  had  many  opportunities  to  discuss  the 
feasibility  of  Safeguard,  i  am  convinced  It 
win  work,  a  conviction  based  primarily  on 
my  respect  for  the  views  of  experte  who  have 
a  good  record  of  being  right  In  the  past 


Mr.  JACKSok.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  article 
written  by  Dr.  Ernest  W.  Lefever  and 
published  in  Teinpo  of  August  15.  1969. 
Tempo  is  a  twici-monthly  publication  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches.  Dr. 
Lefever's  article  presents  a  positive  case 
for  the  Safeguard  ABM  system,  and  I 
think  it  is  very  knuch  worth  reading  by 
Members  of  Congress. 

Dr.  Lefever,  Jan  ordained  minister 
served  from  1932  to  1954  as  associate 
director  of  thd  National  CouncU  of 
Churches'  Department  of  International 
Affairs.  He  is  cii-rently  professor  of  in- 
ternational politics  at  American  Uni- 
versity and  senior  fellow  on  the  foreign 
policy  studies  staff  of  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  nj  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  b(i 
as  follows 


Si  iielo. 


ABM  Is  A 

(By  Ern4st 
In  our  dangerous 
Is  possible,  though 


printed  in  the  Record, 


Not  a  Swoed 
W.  Lefever) 
world  where  nuclear  war 
lot  probable,  any  humane 


DOCTHINE    op    MtJTUAL    DETERRENCE 

The  major  strategic  problem  Is  to  prevent 
a  flrst  nuclear  attack  from  either  side  If  we 
succeed   In  this  prime  objective   there  will 
never  be  a  deliberate  nuclear  exchange   This 
Is  where  the  doctrine  of  mutual  deterrence 
comes  In.  Each  side  must  have  the  capacity 
to  deter  a  first  strike  by  the  other    The  es- 
sence of  this  capacity  Is  a  second-strike  force 
sufficient  to  deliver  an  unacceptable  blow  to 
the  homeland  of  the  other— thus  deterring 
any    rational    and    responsible    government 
from  launching  an  attack  in  the  first  place 
There  are  two  principal  ways  of  maintain- 
ing a  creditable  deterrent  force    One  is  to 
deploy  more  offensive  missiles  than  the  ad- 
versary can  destroy.  The  other  Is  to  deploy  a 
smaller   number   of   offensive   weapons    but 
better  protected. 

It  Is  this  second  alternative  that  Safeguard 
is  designed  to  make  possible.  Since  harden- 
ing will  not  provide  adequate  protection  for 
Mlnuteman  in  the  mld-seventles,  an  ac- 
tive defense  Is  required.  As  such  an  active 
system.  Safeguard  will  maintain  an  effective 
deterrent  without  a  significant  Increase  In 
U.S.  offensive  weapons. 

Safeguard  Is  an  antl-balUstic  missile  sys- 
tem designed  to  destroy  attacking  missiles 
before  they  reach  their  targets  and  without 
detonating  the  nuclear  warhead  of  the  at- 
tack missile.  Its  long-range  Spartan  missile 
Intercepts  the  attack  missile  200  to  400  miles 
above  the  earth.  The  smaller  Sprint  destroys 
warheads  missed  by  Spartan  vinthin  40  miles 
of  the  target.  No  one  claims  perfection  for 
this  complex  system  which  Involves  radar 
and  computers,  but  the  majority  of  the  best 
informed  scientists  believe  It  would  be  about 
80  percent  efficient. 


FTVE    REASONS 

I  reject  as  Immoral  and  dangerous  the  posi- 
tion of  those  Safeguard  opponents,  and  there 
are  many,  that  a  substantial  increase  of 
U.S.  missile  capacity  is  the  best  way  to 
counter  the  new  Soviet  threat  of  the  19708 
There  are  five  reasons  why  President  Nixon's 
Safeguard  system  is  preferable  to  the  al- 
ternative  of  deploying   additional   offensive 

rnd^r^m.*",  f  '^^^''^  ^*'''  significant  moral 
and  political  Implications. 

First:  Safeguard  will  more  effectively  pro- 
tect our  deterrent  than  the  multiplication 
of  new  offensive  weapons.  It  is  better  to  pro- 
tect the  weapons  we  have  than  to  build  and 
deploy  additional  offensive  weapons  which 
if  matched  by  the  other  side,  will  also  need 
protection. 

Second:  Safeguard  Is  not  as  provocative 
to  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  multiplication 
of  offensive  weapons.  A  shield  is  less  men- 
acing than  a  sword.  Recognizing  this  the 
Russians  have  deployed  ABM  weapons  at 
some  60  sites  and  have  repeatedly  asserted 
the  desirability  of  defensive  weapons  We 
have  deployed  no  ABM  weapons.  The' fact 
that  Moscow  has  made  no  official  protests 
^t^t  ,°"i  ^^^  P^*''^  suggests  that  the 
fr\tL^^"^  ^""^^^  mutual  need  for  a 
limited  ABM  system,  at  least  against  the 
common  threat  from  Red  China. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Congressional 
support  for  Safeguard  wlU  delay  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  with  Moscow  nor  ad- 
versely affect  their  outcome.  On  the  contrary 
If  we  entered  the  talks  Just  as  the  Presi- 
dent s  request  was  rejected  by  the  Congress 
we  would  start  off  from  a  position  of  weak- 
ness that  the  Soviets  would  be  tempted  to 

J^ird:  Safeguard  would  have  a  stabilizing 
effect  on  strategic  arms  expenditures  on  both 
sides  while  a  new  round  of  offensive  weapons 
could  launch  a  strategic  arms  race.  The  mu- 
tually provocative  character  of  offensive  mis- 
siles has  been  demonstrated  in  the  past  After 
declining  50  percent  in  the  past  ten  years 
u^.  strategic  expenditures  have  leveled 
off  substantially  below  current  Soviet  stra- 
♦^^J"  TT^S^'"""^-  ^^  1«  Important  to  note 
that  U.S.  strategic  expenditures  (includlne 
research,  development,  hardware,  mainte- 
nance, and  manpower)  constitute  about  15 
percent  of  the  defense  budget,  the  remaining 
85  percent  going  for  general  purpose  forces 

Fourth:  Safeguard  Is  less  expensive  than  a 
significant  increase  In  offensive  weapons  The 
requested  ABM  appropriations  for  1970  Is 
$893  million,  which  U  less  than  1/90  of  the 
defense  budget  and  lees  than  l/iooo  of  the 
GNP.  The  total  cost  of  the  projected  ABM 
program  from  1968  (the  year  Congress  au- 
thorized It)  through  its  completion  In  1976 
is  estimated  at  $10.2  bUUon,  or  about  eight 
percent  U.S.  strategic  expenditures,  less  than 
two  percent  of  each  defense  budget  and 
about  one-fifth  of  one  percent  of  the'oNP 
By  any  measure  this  Is  a  tiny  fraction  of 
our  total  resources,  and  In  any  event  de- 
fense "savings"  are  not  transferrable  to"  any 
other  slot  In  the  Federal  budget. 

Fifth:  Perhaps  most  significant  of  all 
Safeguard  Increases  the  military,  diplomatic' 
and  moral  options  of  the  President  in  a 
serious  confrontation  with  a  nuclear  ad- 
versary or  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  accident 
If  a  nuclear  event  should  occur  now  the 
Preslaent  has  two  choices— he  can  choose  to 
do  nothing  militarily  or  he  can  unleash  nu- 
clear retaliation  against  Russian  cities  This 
is  a  terrible  choice.  WhUe  we  all  hope  that 
no  President  will  ever  be  faced  with  a  delib- 
erate nuclear  attack  or  even  a  nuclear  accl- 
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dent,  what  humane  and  rational  man  would 

deny   him   a   third   option   in   that   fateful 

moment — If  a  third  option  were  available? 

A  NEW  BcrrroN  for  nixon 

Safeguard  provides  that  third  option  be- 
tween capitulation  and  retaliation.  It  a  nu- 
clear event  occurs  after  we  have  a  deployed 
ABM  system,  the  President  will  not  be  limited 
to  do  nothing  and  pushing  a  button  that 
may  kill  millions  of  Russians.  He  will  have 
an  ABM  button,  a  damage-limiting  option, 
which  may  save  millions  of  American  lives 
without  killing  a  single  Russian.  Who  would 
deny  the  President  this  chance  to  save  mil- 
lions of  lives,  to  reflect,  to  plan?  Further- 
more, Safeguard  strengthens  mutual  deter- 
rence and  thus  reduces  the  probability  of  a 
nuclear  attack  in  the  first  place. 

Our  world  Is  becoming  more  dangerous  and 
uncertain  because  of  China's  growing  nu- 
clear might.  By  1975  Peking  will  be  able  to 
launch  a  nuclear  attack  against  the  United 
States.  Both  Communist  giants  have  serious 
internal  stresses,  and  a  leadership  crisis  at 
the  top  could  erupt  at  any  time.  In  the 
ensuing  power  struggle  there  could  be  a 
breakdown  of  restraint  and  a  nuclear  event, 
by  design,  miscalculation,  or  accident,  could 
take  place.  If  the  United  States  were  the 
target,  we  want  to  be  in  a  pyosition  to  limit 
damage  to  ourselves  and  to  avoid  a  full-scale 
nuclear  exchange.  Only  an  ABM  system  can 
make  this  possible.  Offensive  missiles  can 
retaliate  and  cause  damage,  but  they  cannot 
prevent  and  limit  damage.  Safeguard  can 
prevent  and  limit  damage,  but  it  cannot 
cause  It.  Safeguard  Is  a  shield,  not  a  sword. 


A   PRAYER 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
honorary  member  of  Kiwanis  Interna- 
tional, which  has  currently  136  members 
in  Congress,  I  am  happy  to  note  that  on 
the  eve  of  the  Apollo  11  flight  a  moving 
invocation  was  offered  at  one  of  the  Ki- 
wanis Clubs  in  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton, the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Bethesda.  The 
invocator  was  Dr.  George  K.  Chacko,  a 
member  of  the  club  and  also  the  district 
chairman  for  special  communications  of 
the  Capital  district  comprising  164  Ki- 
wanis Clubs  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  and  Virginia.  Astronaut 
Frank  Borman  acknowledged  the  invo- 
cation in  behalf  of  his  fellow  astronauts 
on  the  Apollo  11  mission.  The  invocation 
and  acknowledgement  are  published  in 
the  Capital  District — Division  One  News- 
letter. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prayer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

O  Lord:  Who  created  the  Sun  and  the 
Moon  and  the  stars  of  our  galaxy,  as  well  as 
those  of  all  other  galaxies;  Yet  who  remem- 
bers man  whom  Thou  hast  created  in  Thine 
own  image  and  set  above  them  all — we  exalt 
Thy  gracious  mercies  which  permit  us  to 
understand  the  mysteries  of  Thy  creation  so 
that  we  may  enjoy  them. 

Grant  Thou  our  Father,  that  we  may  mag- 
nify Thy  holy  name  at  this  time;  by  of- 
fering our  highest  technical  excellence  In 
astronautics  in  our  flrst  voyage  to  the  near- 
est celestial  neighbor  tomorrow,  as  true  wor- 
ship of  Thy  bounty  to  us  and  to  all  mankind. 

Be  Thou  with  our  astronauts — Nell  Arm- 
strong, Buz  Aldrln,  Michael  Collins — guard, 
guide  and  strengthen  them;  give  them  Jour- 
ney mercies,  and  grant  that  if  It  be  Thy 
will,  their  conquest  will  serve  to  reverberate 
In  outer  space  Thy  praises  even  as  they  do 
here  on  earth  today  at  this  Kiwanis  meeting 
in  Bethesda,  Maryland. 

In  Thy  name  we  ask.  Amen. 


WASHINGTON  POST  ENDORSES 
MASS  TRANSIT  TRUST  FUND- 
REJECTS  NIXON  BILL  AS  A  TIMID 
APPROACH  TO  TRANSIT  PROBLEM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Washington  Post,  a  news- 
paper which  over  the  years  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  adequate 
mass  transportation,  has  now  rejected 
the  Nixon-Burns  transit  bill  and  en- 
dorsed my  concept  of  trust  fund  transit 
financing. 

The  Post's  endorsement  is  particularly 
significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  its 
editorial  staff  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  problem  of  financing  an  adequate 
transit  system.  The  experiences  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  in  obtain- 
ing a  Federal  commitment  through  the 
appropriation  process  is  one  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar.  So  far  it  has  resulted 
in  complete  and  utter  failure.  As  Secre- 
tary 'Volpe  well  knows,  this  is  the  Nixon 
approach — one  which  experience  tells  us 
will  not  work. 

As  the  Post  in  its  August  13.  1969, 
editorial  clearly  and  succinctly  points 
out: 

The  President  asked  Congress  for  only  $3.1 
billion  in  the  next  five  years  to  get  new  sub- 
way and  other  mass  transit  systems  under 
way.  The  paltry  nature  of  this  amount  rests 
in  the  simple  fact  that  it  Is  not  enough  to 
build  decent  subway  systems  In  even  two 
cities  and  that  It  is  lees  than  the  Federal 
government  wUl  spend  on  highways,  not  In 
the  next  five  years  but  In  the  next  year 
alone. 

The  Post  goes  on  to  state : 

The  highway  program  has  been  funded 
consistently  at  a  high  level  (approximately 
$4.5  billion  this  year)  because  of  the  trust 
fund  established  to  finance  It.  Tax  money 
accumulates  in  that  fund  and  can  be  spent 
on  nothing  else.  This  same  approach,  urged 
on  Mr.  Nixon  by  the  mayors  of  most  cities 
and  many  congressmen  for  urban  transit  has 
been  rejected,  apparently  because  of  the 
ecoTiomists  and  the  budgeteers  do  not  ap- 
prove of  it.  Their  approach  is  to  persuade 
Congress  to  authorize  the  spending  of  $10 
billion  over  10  years  and  then  to  go  back  to 
Capitol  Hill  every  two  years  to  get  the  actual 
money  to  spend.  It  is  here  that  the  Nixon 
program  possesses  the  potential  of  becoming 
a  sham.  The  states  have  been  able  to  schedule 
highway  construction  years  in  advance  be- 
cause they  know  that  federal  money  will  be 
available  to  pay  for  it.  It  may  be  that  the 
three-year  contractual  period  Mr.  Nixon  pro- 
poses will  be  sufficient  to  allow  subway  plan- 
ners to  do  likewise.  But  in  light  of  the  expe- 
rience of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  getting 
subway  appropriations  (as  contrasted  with 
the  original  authorization)  and  of  the  hous- 
ing program  in  getting  the  money  needed  to 
fulfill  the  promise  of  last  year's  Housing  Act, 
It  Is  well  to  regard  Mr.  Nixon's  transit  pro- 
gram with  a  healthy  degree  of  skepticism. 

Thus  the  Washington  Post  joins  a  long 
list  of  newspapers,  including  the  New 
York  Times,  the  New  York  Deuly  News, 
the  Asbury  Park,  N.J.,  Evening  Press, 
the  Trenton,  N.J.,  Evening  Times.  Ma- 
con. Ga.,  Telegraph  &  News,  the  Boston 
Herald  Traveler,  and  the  Boston  Globe, 
which  have  rejected  the  Nixon  formula 
in  favor  of  the  trust  fimd. 

I  would  hope  that  the  administration 
will  take  this  excellent  advice  and  re- 
consider its  ill-advised  position.  The 
motto  of  this  administration  should  not 
be,  "If  you've  seen  one  traffic  jam  you've 
seen  them  all." 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
of  August  13,  1969,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
A  TiMm   Approach  to  TRANsrr  Problem 

President  Nixon's  message  to  Congress  on 
urban  mass  transit  spells  out  a  program  that 
is  at  its  best  a  parsimonious  approach  to  a 
major  problem  and  at  its  worst  a  promise 
that  may  not  be  fulfilled.  Mr.  Nixon  has 
recognized  one  of  the  pressing  needs  of  our 
time — a  method  of  moving  people  into  and 
through  the  major  cities  by  something  other 
than  the  automobile — but  his  program  holds 
out  little  real  hope  that  this  need  will  ever 
be  met. 

The  President  asked  Congress  for  only  $3.1 
billion  in  the  next  five  years  to  get  new 
subway  and  other  mass  transit  systems 
under  way.  The  paltry  nature  of  this  emiount 
rests  In  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  build  decent  subway  systems  in  even  two 
cities  and  that  it  is  less  than  the  federal 
government  will  spend  on  highways,  not  in 
the  next  five  years  but  in  the  next  year 
alone. 

There  are.  of  course,  budgetary  problems 
which  operate  to  cut  back  the  federal  funds 
available  for  the  fight  to  save  cities  from 
becoming  completely  uninhabitable.  But  the 
country  must  make  a  decision.  The  billions 
of  dollars  turned  Into  concrete  strips  in  each 
of  the  last  15  years  have  produced  the  great- 
est highway  system  In  the  world.  The  cities 
have  been  tied  together,  and  the  suburbs 
linked  to  downtown  areas.  In  a  way  that 
always  entices  and  sometimes  compels  peo- 
ple to  travel  by  automobile.  The  autoe  are 
devouring  the  cities  and  the  choice  is  to  let 
them  continue — Jamming  the  streets,  pol- 
luting the  air,  demanding  more  land  for 
parking  lots  and  more  highways — or  to  pro- 
vide alternative  transit  systems.  A  failure  to 
do  the  latter  is  a  choice  to  do  the 
former  and  that  is  close  to  what  Mr.  Nixon's 
transit  proF>o6al  really  is.  A  total  of  $300 
million  next  year,  $3.1  billion  in  the 
next  five  years,  and  $10  billion  in  the  next 
10  years  won't  come  near  providing  feasible 
alternatives. 

The  highway  program  has  been  funded 
consistently  at  a  high  level  (approximately 
$4.5  billion  this  year)  because  of  the  trust 
fund  established  to  finance  it.  Tax  money 
accumulates  in  that  fund  and  can  be  spent 
on  nothing  else.  This  same  approach,  urged 
on  Mr.  Nixon  by  the  mayors  of  most  cities 
and  many  congressmen  for  urban  transit  has 
been  rejected,  apparently  because  the  econ- 
omists and  the  budgeteers  do  not  approve 
of  it.  Their  approach  is  to  persuade  Congress 
to  authorize  the  spending  of  $10  billion  over 
10  years  and  then  to  go  back  to  Capitol  Hill 
every  two  years  to  get  the  actual  money  to 
spend.  It  is  here  that  the  Nixon  program 
possesses  the  potential  of  becoming  a  sham. 
The  states  have  been  able  to  schedule  high- 
way construction  years  in  advance  because 
they  know  that  federal  money  will  be  avail- 
able to  pay  for  it.  It  may  be  that  the  three- 
year  contractual  period  Mr.  Nixon  proposes 
wUl  be  sufficient  to  allow  subway  planners 
to  do  likewise.  But  In  light  of  the  experience 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  getting  sub- 
way appropriations  (as  contrasted  with  the 
original  authorization)  and  of  the  housing 
program  in  getting  the  money  needed  to  ful- 
fill the  promise  of  last  year's  Housing  Act, 
It  Is  well  to  regard  Mr.  Nixon's  transit  pro- 
gram with  a  healthy  degree  of  skepticism. 


THE  MORAL  CLIMATE  OF  A  NATION 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  what 
in  the  world  is  happening  to  the  moral 
climate  of  a  Nation  where  citizens  go  to 
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the  aid  of  crli^inals  Instead  of  their 
victims? 

With  increasihg  frequency  we  read 
about  and  hear  about  law-abiding  peo- 
ple on  the  streets,  old  men  and  women 
in  many  cases,  being  set  upon  by  vicious 
criminals,  or  of  police  officers  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty  trying  to  arrest 
criminal  suspect*.  Then  what  happens? 
Other  citizens  pitch  in  to  help  the 
criminal  abuse,  assault,  or  rob  the  victim 
and  prevent  police  from  doing  their  job. 

This  is  an  outrageous  commentary  on 
the  times  in  wHich  we  live.  It  demon- 
strates a  deterioration  of  the  moral  fiber 
of  this  great  country  that  cannot  be 
tolerated.  i 

Today's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  contains  a  i^ews  article  from  Jersey 
City,  N.J.,  that  relates  an  example  of 
this  tragic  situation. 

In  this  case,  Ave  spectators  helped  a 
thief  to  snatch  the  purse  of  an  elderly 
woman,  and  wh«n  her  son  struggled  to 
recover  it,  they  feet  upon  him  and  took 
his  wristwatch  ahd  wallet. 

This  ig.an  abomination  that  shocks 
tha-senaes-of  civ^ized  people.  It  consti- 
tutes a  threat  to  i  the  safety  and  security 
of  every  man,  wotnan,  or  child  who  walks 
the  street,  day  or  night. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  law-abiding, 
hard-working  people  of  America  have 
not  yet  risen  in  r^hteous  indignation: 

Agsiinst  the  ti^al  wave  of  crime  that 
has  virtually  inundated  the  country; 

Against  people!  who  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  and  trample  on  the 
rights  and  property  of  others;  and 

Against  people  who  are  no  better  than 
the  brutes  and  'the  robbers  they  seek 
to  assist.  i 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  article  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord.  I 

There  being  np  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  b0  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PrmsK  SNATCHtas  Is  Helped  bt  Pivi 

SPECTATORS 

Jehset  Cm,  N,'.,  Augvist  12.— Five  men 
watched  a  purse  tlilef  and  the  victim's  son 
grapple  over  the  ]K>cketbook  Monday  on  a 
crowded  sidewalk.  They  pulled  the  pair 
apart,  let  the  thle)  go  and  then  robbed  the 
son. 

Police  said  Mrs.  Anna  Platruska,  64,  and 
her  26-year-old  sop.  Victor,  were  shopping 
for  a  ring  when  a  iban  walked  In  the  Jewelry 
store,  snatched  thi!  woman's  purae  and  fled 
with  ItA  $900  contents. 

Victor  raced  after  the  thief  and  tackled 
him  about  a  blo<^  away.  Police  said  five 
spectators  pulled  tbe  struggling  men  apart, 
told  the  thief  to  iun  with  the  purse,  then 
took  Victors  wristwatch  and  his  wallet  con- 
taining another  tlQ 


TRIBUTE  TJO  WASHINGTON 
WORKSHOPS 

Mr.  HATKI Kl ,1).  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasiire  today  that  I.  on  be- 
half of  the  Senate,  extend  a  warm  wel- 
come and  hearty  congratulations  to  the 
Washington  Workshops  Foundation.  In 
these  times  of  student  unrest  and  ex- 
plosive world  crimes,  our  concern  must 
tlie  materialistic  prob- 
to  the  enigmas  which 
will  foreseeably  (onfront  us  in  the  fu- 
ture. But  we  canzot  wait  until  tomorrow 


reach    beyond 
lems  of  the  day 


to  start  tackling  the  innumerable  obsta- 
cles which  block  the  road  to  peace  and 
harmony  on  this  earth.  Such  is  the  na- 
ture of  these  obstacles  that,  if  they  are 
to  be  overcome,  we  must  start  solving 
them  now,  today. 

The  Washington  Workshops  Poimda- 
tion  is  giving  us  a  chance  to  do  just  that. 
The  foimdation,  a  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization directed  by  Mr.  Leo  S.  Ton- 
kin, sponsors  congressional  seminars 
throughout  the  summer.  The  students 
come  from  every  State  in  the  Nation, 
and  social  and  economic  standings  are 
not  factors  as  the  foundation  offers 
scholarships  to  over  one-third  of  the 
participants  while  several  others  are 
funded  by  their  local  communities,  na- 
tionwide organizations  such  as  Western 
Electric,  and  the  Government,  under  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation" Act  of  1965. 

Every  day  this  comprehensive  sam- 
pling of  eager,  concerned  young  U.S.  cit- 
izens venture  onto  the  Hill  in  search  of 
meaningful  dialog  with  those  who  rep- 
resent them.  They  listen  to  hearings, 
and  meet  as  a  group  with  various  Sena- 
tors and  Repres«itatives.  But  they  do 
not  stop  there.  Pains  are  taken  to  sched- 
ule key  officials  in  the  other  two 
branches  of  our  Government,  including 
Cabinet  Members  and  Supreme  Court 
Justices.  Their  deep  commitment  to  do 
something  about  the  world  they  live  in 
and  their  inexhaustible  search  for  an- 
swers carry  them  out  Into  the  corridors 
of  Capitol  Hill,  where  they  seek  out  and 
comer  many  more  Representatives  and 
Senators  for  a  few  minutes  of  hurried 
conversation. 

I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  speaking 
with  about  150  of  these  students.  Their 
eagerness  to  learn,  their  awareness  of 
what  is  happening  today,  their  probing 
questions  and  well-reasoned  remarks, 
excited  me  both  as  a  Senator  sind  as  a 
former  teacher.  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to 
share  my  views  with  them  as  well  as  to 
leaxn  what  troubled  and  Interested  them. 
We  spoke  to  each  other;  we  listened  to 
each  other.  Together  we  achieved  the 
first  step  toward  solving  the  many  prob- 
lems which  confront  us  all:  we  commu- 
nicated. 

Thanks  to  the  Washington  Workshops 
the  Government  is  being  drawn  closer  to 
the  governed,  and  they  to  it.  The  work- 
shops is  only  in  its  second  year,  but  has 
already  brought  more  than  a  thousand 
students  from  every  background  and 
State  to  come  to  know  the  Government 
as  their  Government.  The  workshops  Is 
continually  expanding  at  &n  overwhelm- 
ing rate.  Already  Mr.  Tonkin  has 
brought  65  outstanding  students  from 
last  year's  program  back  to  Washington 
this  summer  for  2  weeks  of  intensive 
study  and  research  on  the  Congress,  fol- 
lowed by  2  weeks  of  voluntary  intern 
work  in  congressional  offices. 

No  words  can  express  how  important 
this  task  is  that  the  Washington  Work- 
shops Foundation  Is  undertaking.  With- 
out programs  like  this  a  true  under- 
standing between  constituents  and  rep- 
resentatives cannot  be  reached.  Without 
understanding,  communication  becomes 
impossible,  and  honest,  energetic  at- 
tempts   to    scAve    national    and    world 


problnns  are  lost  in  a  maze  of  emotions 
and  frtistrations. 

Washington  Workshops  is  offering  an 
exciting  challenge  to  us  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  our  high  school  students 
around  the  country.  It  is  up  to  all  of  us 
now  to  meet  it,  support  it,  and  participate 
in  it  in  order  that  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  for  all  concerned  may  be 
drawn  out  of  it.  Again  I  commend  the 
Washington  Workshops  for  its  achieve- 
ments and  untiring  efforts  in  the  service 
to  this  country  and  its  citizens. 


TAXATION  OP  CHURCH  PROPERTY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  31,  1969,  the  Alabama  Baptist  pub- 
lished an  article  which  I  think  gives  some 
pretty  potent  ideas  regarding  the  taxa- 
tion of  property  belonging  to  churches 
but  not  being  used  actually  as  a  part  of 
the  church  operation. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
~  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  CHtTRCHES.  the  Denomination,  and 

Taxes 

(By  T.  B.  Maaton) 

Is  it  consistent  with  our  theory  of  separa- 
tion of  chvirch  and  state  for  our  Baptist 
churches  to  be  exen^)t  from  taxation?  Some 
contend  that  It  Is  the  only  practice  consistent 
with  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  They 
suggest  that  the  power  to  tax  Is  the  power  to 
control.  Others  Insist  that  this  argument  Is  a 
mere  rationalization. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  the  exemption 
from  taxation  of  church  projserty  Is  a  recogni- 
tion by  the  government  of  the  valuable  and 
distinctive  contribution  of  the  churches  to 
the  general  welfare. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  the  exemption, 
it  has  been  the  traditional  practice  in  our 
nation  and  evidently  will  be  for  the  indefinite 
future.  There  are.  however,  many  citizens, 
including  some  sincere  churchmen,  who  are 
raising  questions  concerning  the  practice. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  tax  expert  but  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  we  need  to  give  some  atten- 
tion to  the  tax  exempt  statiis  of  our  churches, 
and  of  our  denominational  agencies. 

There  may  properly  be  some  question 
about  the  exemption  of  aU  church  property. 
I  personally  believe  that  the  only  property  of 
local  churches  that  should  be  tax  exempt 
should  be  the  building  or  buildings  that  are 
used  for  worship  and  educational  purposes. 
If  the  church  has  revenue-producing  prop- 
erty it  certainly  should  be  taxed.  This  would 
include  houses  or  business  property  that  is 
rented. 

The  preceding  would  also  mean  that  the 
houses  provided  by  the  church  for  members 
of  the  church  staff.  Including  the  pastor, 
would  be  taxed.  These  taxes  might  be  paid  by 
the  chiirch  or  by  the  staff  members.  The 
latter  would  enable  the  staff  to  identify  more 
fully  with  the  ordinary  members  of  the 
church. 

Also.  I  believe  it  would  be  proper  for  the 
church  to  pay  an  Eigrec-d  amount  to  the 
county  or  city  for  fire  and  police  protection. 
Why  should  citizens  who  are  not  members  of 
the  church  or  of  any  church  be  taxed  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  our  churches? 

Omi  denominational  agencies  and  institu- 
tions may  need  to  review  their  policies  re- 
garding taxation.  Let  their  trustees  and  ad- 
minlstratort!  be  sure  that  they  do  not  abuse 
their  present  tax-exempt  status. 

Surely  no  church  or  denominational  agency 
or    Instltutlcn    should    ever    enter    Into    an 
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agreement  that  would  enable  an  Individual  or 
a  business  concern  to  evade  taxes  illegally. 

Taxes  should  be  paid  on  all  revenue-pro- 
ducing property  by  boards,  benevolent  insti- 
tutions, colleges,  seminaries,  and  other  de- 
nominational agencies.  Dormitories  could  be 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  but  only  If  the 
rent  charged  simply  cared  for  liquidation 
and /or  depreciation. 

Any  time  an  institution,  through  apart- 
ments or  housing,  becomes  competitive  with 
legitimate  business  interests  in  the  commu- 
nity It  should  pay  the  same  taxes  as  its 
competitors. 

Certainly  any  property  held  for  Investment 
purposes  should  be  taxed. 

Let  our  Institutions  be  more  concerned 
with  what  is  fair  and  right  than  they  are 
with  what  will  be  most  advantageous  to 
them. 

"THE  NEXT  1.200  DAYS,"  AN  ARTICLE 
BY  SENATOR  JACOB  K.  JAVTTS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  ap- 
propriate that  this  week  the  Senate  is 
both  debating  possible  cuts  in  military 
procurement  and  begliming  to  discuss  the 
new  domestic  programs  outlined  by 
President  Nixon  on  August  8.  These  two 
issues  are  intimately  related,  for  our  cur- 
rent fiscal  pressures  make  it  imperative 
for  us  to  establish  sensible  priorities  and 
focus  Federal  investment  where  it  will 
really  help  to  meet  our  most  pressing  na- 
tional needs. 

In  a  thoughtful  article  in  the  Ripon 
Fonmi,  the  journal  of  the  Rliwn  Society, 
for  July  1969,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Javits)  discussed  the 
problem  of  national  priorities  and  out- 
lined the  initiatives  he  feels  this  admin- 
istration should  take  to  bring  this  Na- 
tion "to  grips  with  the  crisis  of  the  cities 
and  the  closely  related  hopelessness  of  its 
rural  poor."  Senator  Javits  summarizes 
the  current  sense  of  frustration  in  the 
Nation  as  "a  crisis  of  inaction,  not  of 
impotence,"  suid  calls  for  "an  immediate 
and  highly  visible  response"  by  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  believe  Senator  Javits'  remarks  merit 
wide  consideration.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Next  1 .200  Dats 
(By  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits) 

Our  nation  Is  facing  a  crisis  of  purpose 
which  will  determine  its  destiny  for  the 
rest  of  this  century — a  crisis  which  demands 
an  immediate  and  highly  visible  response. 
The  response  that  is  needed,  at  the  very  least. 
Is  the  esUbllshment  of  goals  and  the  means 
to  implement  them  which  will  bring  this 
nation  to  grips  with  the  crisis  of  the  cities 
and  the  closely  related  hopelessness  of  its 
rural  poor.  What  Is  needed  is  the  reordering 
of  our  national  priorities  away  from  the 
building  of  "limitless"  military  power — with- 
out any  sacrifice  of  national  security — and 
toward  the  restoration  of  "domestic  tran- 
quility." 

Up  to  this  point,  with  one  exception,  the 
Nixon  Administration  has  not  yet  moved  on 
the  nation's  problems  of  poverty  and  aliena- 
tion with  the  resources  and  speed  so  vitally 
needed.  The  one  substantive  exception  has 
been  on  the  problem  of  hunger — an  exception 
which  I  hope  will  clearly  mark  the  route  the 
President  will  follow,  and  which  could  be 
noted  with  great  profit  by  sMne  of  the  Presi- 
dent's advisors. 


In  a  drMbatlc  and  humanitarian  gesture, 
the  President  announced — apparently  over- 
ruling even  some  of  his  own  advisors — that 
he  planned  to  wage  an  aggressive  campaign 
against  hunger,  a  campaign  that  would  cost 
an  additional  tl  billion  annually.  This  was  a 
thrilling  moment  in  my  political  career  be- 
cause I  am  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  so-called  Hunger  Committee.  It  pointed 
up  how  an  Issue  illuminated  in  the  public 
forum  that  sears  the  conscience  of  the  na- 
tion can  be  translated  Into  Immediate,  mean- 
ingful poUtlcal  action. 

HOPE    amidst    doubt 

There  is  some  doubt  that  the  additional  *1 
billion  per  year  the  President  plans  to  spend 
will  be  adequate  to  expand  and  Improve  the 
Federal  food  stamp  and  food  distribution 
programs  sufficiently  so  that  every  family, 
no  matter  how  modest  its  means,  will  be 
guaranteed  a  diet  that  meets  the  minimum 
Federal  nutritional  standards.  But  one  thing 
is  no  longer  In  doubt:  if  the  President  has 
the  win.  then  I  feel  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  he  vrtll  find  the  means  to  finance  the 
new  forward-looking  programs  that  are  re- 
quired to  help  our  poor.  And  I  might  add 
that  the  President  has  given  every  Indication 
that  these  funds  can  be  found  even  within 
his  pared-down  budget  for  fiscal  1970  with- 
out diverting  the  nation  from  the  antl-ln- 
flatlonary  course  he  has  charted. 

Inflation  is  the  nation's  most  irmnediate 
pressing  problem.  But  while  the  Administra- 
tion must  act  to  curb  Inflation,  it  can  ill- 
afford  to  downgrade  attention  to  our  urgent 
social  problems.  The  action  to  reduce  fed- 
eral spending  should  have  cut  deeper  Into 
military  spending — especially  into  the  out- 
lays for  overseas  bases  and  for  research  end 
development — and  should  have  left  the 
funds  available  for  domestic  programs  sub- 
stantially Intact  or  enhanced  by  transferred 
military  funds.  There  Is  still  time  to  revise 
these  priorities. 

In  his  domestic  message  to  Congress,  the 
President  indicated  that  once  inflation  had 
been  brought  under  control  through  short- 
term  budget  cuts,  "we  must  be  prepared  to 
increase  substantially  our  dollar  Investment 
in  America's  future  as  soon  as  resources  be- 
come available." 

tkim  dod  BtnXSET 
I  submit  that  the  resources  are  now  avail- 
able, even  with  the  present  need  for  Fed- 
eral austerity  to  offset  the  legacy  of  inflation 
left  by  the  folly  of  President  Johnson's  "guns 
and  butter"  policy.  Those  resources — of  say 
(5  billion — can  be  found  today  In  the  "guns" 
portion  of  the  national  budget  because  I  am 
convinced  that  much  fat  can  be  trimmed 
from  the  nearly  WO-bllllon  defense  budget 
at  no  real  danger  to  our  nation's  security. 
And  those  deferrable  or  unneeded  military 
dollars  are  sorely  needed  on  the  domestic 
side  of  the  ledger  to  offer  better  housing, 
schools,  health  care,  transportation.  Job 
training  and  a  decent  diet  to  the  mlUions  of 
our  nation's  poor.  Indeed,  there  Is  every  in- 
dication that  the  President  himself  already 
sees  this  and  plans  to  dip  into  the  Defense 
budget  to  find  the  extra  fund  he  needs  for 
the  enlarged  food  assistance  program  he  has 
announced  in  the  coming  year. 

Yet.  desirable  as  It  Is.  the  President's  pro- 
gram to  feed  the  hungry  Is  but  a  Jetty  against 
an  ocean  of  poverty  and  racial  tension  that 
is  pounding  against  the  underpinnings  of 
our  society.  The  President  and  other  Repub- 
licans, including  myself,  can  speak  properly 
of  the  unkept  promises,  of  the  massive  spend- 
ing programs  and  the  muddled  bureaucracy 
that  have  come  to  characterize  the  New  Deal 
and  Oreat  Society  approaches  to  eliminating 
poverty.  We  Republicans  can  make  new 
promises  that  the  solutions  lie  in  tax  in- 
centives to  the  btislness  community,  in  reve- 
nue-sharing to  promote  local  initiative  and 
in  new  programs  that  stress  voluntarism  by 


the  private  sector  and  self-help  and  partici- 
patory democracy  by  the  poor.  But  it  is  quite 
another  thing  again  to  come  up  with  the 
programs  and  the  substantial  funds  that 
win  be  required  to  make  even  these  enlight- 
ened concepts  work. 

wxlpaee  chances 
The  first  step  in  the  difficult  transitional 
process  of  moving  away  from  the  present  in- 
equitable and  degrading  welfare  system — and 
the  Administration  shows  signs  of  moving  in 
this  direction — is  for  the  Federal  government 
to  adopt  minimum  standards  of  welfare 
throughout  the  nation  and  to  pay  a  share 
of  the  resulting  higher  payments  In  states 
that  cannot  afford  them.  Such  reform  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  ending  the  exodus  of 
the  p>oor  from  rural  areas  where  welfare  pay- 
ments are  shockingly  low  to  the  cities  where 
assistance  to  the  poor  is  generally  maintained 
at  more  enUgbtened  levels. 

The  new  Administration  must  be  bold 
enough^-and  generous  enough — to  overcome 
the  vicious  and  degrading  stereotypes  of  pov- 
erty. It  must,  for  example,  require  that  as- 
sistance programs  be  available  to  all  impov- 
erished families  Including  those  that  have 
a  man  in  the  house.  No  longer  should  able- 
bodied  men  be  encouraged  or  compelled  to 
abandon  their  families  so  that  their  wives 
and  children  can  qualify  for  welfare  assist- 
ance. No  longer  should  families  be  disqual- 
ified from  receiving  assistance  if  the  man 
or  the  woman  of  the  house  is  able  to  find 
work  and  yet  is  unable  to  maintain  the  family 
at  a  subsistence  level.  I  do  not  preclude  the 
possibility  of  a  system  that  moves  toward 
a  guaranteed  family  Income,  either  through 
a  reverse  Income  tax  or  income  maintenance 
by  family  allowances — but  always  with  in- 
centives to  work,  to  educate  oneself,  to  lift 
oneself  out  of  the  degradation  and  hopeless- 
ness of  poverty. 

But  In  the  meanwhUe.  where  are  the  funds 
needed  to  Implement  the  present  pro- 
grams? The  poor  are  told  that  they  are  to 
participate  In  their  own  flight  from  poverty. 
But  the  funds  sought  by  this  and  the  pre- 
vlotis  Administration  for  local  initiative 
through  OEO's  community  action  programs 
came  to  less  than  what  was  requested  to 
cover  operating  expenses  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
Ghetto  residents  are  told  that  they  will 
be  helped  to  establish  themselves  in  small 
busineesee.  But  blacks,  who  comprise  10  per 
cent  of  the  population,  still  own  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  businesses.  Loans  from 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Loan  Program, 
which  were  promised  to  aspiring  ghetto  busi- 
nessmen at  the  rate  of  10,000  a  year  by  the 
Johnson  AdmlnlstraUon,  totaled  only  1.700 
last  year.  Not  only  must  the  Administration 
take  bold  steps  to  give  life  to  this  program. 
it  should  reverse  any  tendency  within  the 
Small  Business  Administration  toward  cut- 
ting back  on  Its  prior  commitment  of  bol- 
stering minority  enterpreneurshlp  through 
technical  and  financial  assistance. 

TICKING   TIME    BOMBS 

Time  bombs  of  frustration,  despair  and 
anger  among  our  urban  poor  continue  to 
tick  away.  What  a  tragedy  It  would  be  If  more 
explosions  came  this  summer  because  we 
failed  to  heed  in  time  demands  for  action 
by  the  tenants  of  those  slums  that  someday 
are  to  be  renovated  or  replaced;  by  the  stu- 
dents in  the  schools  that  someday  are  to 
receive  suburban-quality  faculties  and  in- 
struction; by  the  disadvantaged  sick  who 
someday  are  to  get  first-class  treatment  and 
hospital  care;  by  the  malnourished  who 
someday  are  to  feel  the  fuU  beUles  promised 
by  the  President's  food  program;  by  the 
hardcore  unemployed  who  someday  wlU  re- 
ceive the  vocational  ttalnlng  and  the  equal 
opportunities  now  promised  by  Federal  law. 

The  chUdren  of  the  poor  are  also  entitled 
to  the  same  educational  opportunities  as 
those  who  can  afford  the  splraUng  costs  of 
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a  college  educatjion  And  yet,  the  AdmlnlS' 
tratlons  budget  propoBals  Include  a  cutback 
of  about  a  quarter  from  the  amount  appro- 
priated last  year|  under  the  National  Defenae 
Education  Act's '  student  loan  program,  and 
eliminate  altogether  Federal  grant  programs 
for  the  construction  of  college  buUdlngs  and 
the  stocking  of  elementary  and  s«condary 
school  libraries,  i 

new  vicn^Ncs 

True  equality  M  education  Is  unapproach- 
able on  a  national  scale  without  the  end  of 
segregation  In  Jiearly  800  school  dlstrlcU 
largely  in  the  aouth.  A  deadline  for  com- 
pliance of  September  1969  seems  little  to  ask 
m  view  of  the  f#ct  that  the  Supreme  Court 
ordered  desegregitlon  15  years  ago  and  Con- 
gress passed  Tltlt  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964  five  yeaM  ago.  There  should  be  no 
lessening  in  HE^jir's  enforcement  of  the  law 
or  In  any  DepartJnenfs  efforts  In  the  area  of 
civil   rights.  I 

In  the  field  of  health  care.  I  see  a  promis- 
ing and  constructive  role  for  Government 
In  cooperation  w4th  the  Individual  and  the 
private  sector.  But  In  the  "Knowles  affair"  we 
faced  a  danger  or  a  reversal  In  present  na- 
tional health  policies.  For,  the  key  question 
was  what  the  cantroUlng  influences  would 
bewlth  this  Administration  In  the  field  of 
health— 5ffiat  Is.  Ito  what  extent  would  the 
AXCA  be'a'domlnint  factor,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent would  opinion  opposed  to  participation 
by  government  lb  the  health  care  of  the 
people  be  a  dom  nant  factor.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Harold  Egeberg  as  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Healjth  puts  many  of  these  fears 
to  rest  because  he  has  made  clear  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  prtncl  >le  of  adequate  health  care 
for  all  and  has  asserted  his  Independence 
from  undue  Influence  by  the  AMA. 

AB  M     CRrnCAl, 

Those  as  conceixied  as  I  about  reordering 
national  priorities  would  be  more  reassured  If 
u  were  clear  that  ^re  are  pointed  In  the  dlrec- 
t.fn-»  of  early  dlsa  igagement  from  the  Vlet- 
na,a   conflict  and   deescalatlon  of  the  arms 
race  so  that  we  caj  i  devote  major  attention  to 
relieving  the  naUc  n's  domestic  Ills.  This  con- 
cern has  contrlbuied  to  much  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  development  of  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system  whlci  has  become  a  symbol  in 
the  debate  over  rational  priorities.  I  think 
the  Safeguard  deb  ite  stands  out  as  a  critical 
phase   of   the   striggle   for   the   soul   of   the 
Nixon  Admlnlstrailon.  With  his  decision  to 
deploy  the  ABM  th  i  President  has  shown  that 
his  military  advisers  continue  to  carry  great 
weight   with   him.   In    their   minds   military 
hardware  is  to  hai-e  the  first  claim  on  na- 
tional resources.  I  submit  that  the  rich  and 
varied    tapestry   ol    American   society   as   we 
have  always  know  a  it  may  not  survive  the 
excessive  cost  of  aiiother  major  escalation  In 
the  arms  race.  Ind  Bed.  at  the  risk  of  sound- 
ing like  an  Old  Teiitament  prophet,  I  believe 
that  the  diversion  of  resources  necessitated 
by  the  $8-billlon  dsployment  of  Safeguard — 
combined  with  cor  tlnuatlon  of  the  Vietnam 
war   and    no    progi  ees   on    further   disarma- 
ment— could  toucJ:    off  such  a  maelstrom  of 
protest  from  our  disadvantaged  citizens  and 
disenchanted  youth  as  to  Jeopardize  the  life 
of  our  free  instituW  ons. 

It  is  at  the  thresiold  to  such  a  potentially 
tragic  future  that  we  now  stand.  But,  the 
spectre  of  Inexcusaole  poverty  and  domestic 
unrest  provides  the  President  with  an  oppor- 
tunity as  well  as  a  challenge.  It  Is  an  oppor- 
tunity of  politics  lis  well  as  of  hUtory.  By 
moving  boldly  Ln  the  direction  of  upUftlng 
the  poor  Into  the  mainstream  of  American 
society,  by  seeking  lo  reconcile  the  alienated, 
by  achieving  a  ney  synthesis  of  the  public 
Interest  and  sound  business  practices  In  his 
domestic  programs  by  ending  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  by  progreislng  further  In  disarma- 
ment— President  NUon.  who  was  elected  by 
a  minority  of  the  people,  may  yet  transform 


the  Republican  Party  to  the  Party  of  the 
majority. 

OOP    OPPORTONITT 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  Republican 
Party  could  be  the  vehicle  for  truly  pro- 
gressive action  m  our  society.  I  have  always 
believed  that  the  private  sector  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  operate  In  the  public  Interest  to 
solve  such  vital  problems  as  urban  decay, 
rural  poverty  and  unemployment.  It  Is  now 
for  President  Nlxon  to  bring  this  lesson  home 
to  the  majority  of  the  American  people  by 
utUlzlng  traditional  confidence  of  the  busi- 
ness community  in  the  Republican  Party 
wherever  possible  and  by  bringing  the  full 
effect  of  government  power,  funding  and 
partnership  to  bear  on  the  problems  that  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  solution  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  alone. 

But  overrellance  on  non-g;ovemmental  ap- 
proaches to  deaUng  with  our  nation's  do- 
mestic Ills  could  produce  a  new  generation 
of  unkept  promises  not  at  all  dissimilar  to 
those  that  have  been  the  legacy  of  the 
Roosevelt  and  Johnson  years.  The  difference 
Is  that  such  a  set  of  broken  promises  could 
provide  the  match  to  Ignite  the  flames  of 
violent  upheaval  that,  with  some  tragic  ex- 
ceptions, has  thus  far  been  generally  con- 
tained. 

The  sense  of  crisis  that  pervades  our  nation 
today  Is  a  crisis  of  Inaction,  not  of  impotence. 
It  Is  a  crisis  of  not  doing,  rather  than  a  crisis 
of  not  knowing  what  to  do.  And  therein  llee 
our  hope  for  the  future — the  Immediate 
futiu-e — so  far  as  President  Nlxon  Is  con- 
cerned. The  great  hope  In  the  Nlxon  Admin- 
istration is  that  It  will  lead  the  nation  to 
taking  action  In  time.  Its  greatest  tragedy 
would  be  If  history  reveals  that  our  nation 
could  have  prevailed  over  the  social  His  that 
now  afflict  It,  except  that  we  failed  to  act 
In  time. 


August  13,  1969 


SffiNTT  WEDrarac,  "Mr.  Wall  Street,"  Dies; 
Expert  on  Finance,  Sat  on  Boards  or  35 
Corporations:    Was    an    Adviser    to    FYve 
Presidents — Sold  Pord  Stock 
(By  Alden  Whitman) 
Sidney  J.  Weinberg,  whose  financial  acu- 
men   earned    him    the   sabrtquet    "Mr.    Wall 
Street,"  died  at  Columbia-Presbyterian  Med- 
ical Center  Wednesday  evening  after  a  short 
Illness.  He  was  77  years  old. 

Mr.  Weinberg,  a  tart-tongued  man  whose 
formal  education  ended  with  eighth  grade, 
was  one  of  the  most  sought-after  wizards  In 
the  Intricate  world  of  corporate  financing 
and  merging. 

Partner  In  Goldman.  Sachs  &  Co..  one  of 
Wall  Street's  leading  Investment  banking 
houses,  Mr.  Weinberg  was  an  acknowledged 
oracle — In  such  demand  that  at  one  time 
he  sat  on  31  boards  of  directors,  most  of 
them  the  bluest  of  the  blue  chip  companies. 
While  he  was  earning  the  title,  "Mr.  Wall 
Street,"  he  was  also  serving  as  an  unofficial 
adviser  to  five  Presidents.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt nicknamed  him  "The  Politician"  as  a 
tribute  to  his  knack  for  getting  things  done. 
Mr.  Weinberg  also  counseled  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  Lydon  B.  Johnson. 

The  most  succinct  (and  probably  one  of 
the  most  accurate)  testimonials  to  Mr.  Wein- 
berg's abilities  was  written  when  he  was  16 
years  old  and  leaving  Public  School  13  In 
Brooklyn. 

"To  Whom  It  May  Concern,"  his  teacher's 
letter  read: 

•'It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  testify  to 
the  business  ability  of  the  bearer,  Sidney 
Weinberg. 

"He  Is  happy  when  he  Is  busy,  and  being 
always  ready  and  wlUlng  to  oblige,  we  be- 
lieve he  win  give  satisfaction  to  anyone  who 
may  need  his  services." 


A  PROFILE  OF  THE  LATE  SID^fEY 
J.   WEINBERG 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  this  coimtry's 
many  stories  of  self-made  men  came  to 
an  end  on  July  23,  when  Sidney  J.  Wein- 
berg died. 

During  the  77  years  of  his  life,  he  had 
traversed  the  world  of  Wall  Street, 
beginning  as  a  summer  runner  for  a 
brokerage  house  at  the  age  of  13;  ending 
as  a  partner  of  (joldman.  Sachs  &  Co., 
and  known  admiringly  as  "Mr.  Wall 
Street." 

Sidney  Weinberg  was  an  adviser  at 
the  highest  level  of  five  Presidents.  He 
was  for  almost  half  a  century  America's 
statesman  of  finance. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  first  meet  him 
when  I  was  only  a  lad  of  10  years.  He 
was  and  had  been  for  many  years  before 
a  close  and  valued  friend,  both  of  my 
father,  the  late  Senator  Millard  E.  Tyd- 
ings,  of  Maryland,  and  my  grandfather, 
the  late  Ambassador.  Joseph  E.  Davies 
of  Wisconsin. 

Our  Nation  will  sorely  miss  the  re- 
markable talents,  judgment,  and  energy 
of  this  great  American. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Alden 
Whitman,  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  describing  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Mr.  Weinberg's  interests  and  the 
unique  qualities  of  brilliance,  humor,  and 
independence  that  those  who  knew  him 
can  never  forget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


directed  roRD  STOCK  deal 
Typically,  Mr.  Weinberg  was  not  only  busy 
but  he  also  gave  satisfaction  In  two  notable 
Wall  Street  deals.  One  was  the  sale  In  1956 
of  $650-mllllon  worth  of  Pord  Motor  Com- 
pany stock  for  the  Pord  Foundation.  It  was 
the  largest  corporate-financing  project  In 
history  up  to  that  time. 

The  sale,  arranged  In  the  greatest  secrecy, 
took  more  than  two  years  to  bring  off.  and 
It  earned  Its  architect  a  fee  estimated  at  $1- 
mllUon.  Describing  Mr.  Weinberg's  feat  In 
The  New  Yorker  In  1966,  E.  J.  Kahn  Jr. 
wrote: 

"Although  others  naturally  had  a  hand  In 
the  proceedings,  the  Immense  chore  of  reor- 
ganizing the  Ford  Company's  entire  financial 
setup  was  left  pretty  much  up  to  him.  The 
big  problem  was  to  get  all  hands  to  agree  on 
how  much  money  the  Ford  family  should 
get  for  transferring  part  of  their  voting 
rights  In  the  company  to  the  shares  the 
Foundation  wanted  to  sell. 

'Although  the  Foundation  owned  more 
than  88  per  cent  of  all  Pord  shares,  with  Ford 
directors,  officers  and  employes  owning  nearly 
2  per  cent  more,  these  shares  were  all  of  the 
nonvoting  variety;  every  bit  of  the  voting 
power,  which  meant  direction  of  the  com- 
pany's affairs  was  vested  In  the  remaining  10 
per  cent,  and  this  was  owned  by  the  Pord 
family." 

"The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  would  not 
accept  Pord  stock  for  trading  unless  It  had 
voting  power,  and  voting  power  was  Just 
what  the  Foundation's  tmstees  were  power- 
less to  convey  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
Fords. 

"As  Weinberg  set  about  his  assignment,  he 
could  see  that  any  plan  he  devised  would 
have  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Pord  family,  to 
the  Foundation's  trustees,  to  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  and  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  The  last  party  was  a  far  from  incon- 
siderable one,  since  If  It  should  rule  that 
whatever  benefits  the  Ford  family  got  out  of 
the  deal  weren't  tax-free,  the  Fords  wouldn't 
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be  Interested,  and  If  the  Foundation's  tax- 
exempt  status  should  be  questioned,  it 
wouldn't  be  Interested. 

"Weinberg  prepared  some  50-odd  reorga- 
nization plans;  under  the  one  that  was  fi- 
nally approved  by  all  parties,  the  Ford  fam- 
ily Increased  Its  equity  In  the  company  by 

1.74  per  cent — which,  reckoned  In  terms  of 
the  stock's  value  on  the  day  It  was  marketed, 
amounted  to  a  paper  gain  of  nearly  $60-mll- 
llon." 

Of  all  the  securities  packages  that  he  had 
a  hand  In  marketing,  Mr.  Weinberg  was 
proudest  of  his  Ford  accomplishments.  After- 
ward, he  Joined  the  company's  lx>ard  and  at 
one  time  held  3.000  shares  of  its  stock. 

underwrote  sears  debentures 
His  second  outstanding  financing  success 
occurred  in  1958,  when  he  was  the  under- 
writer for  $350-mlllion  of  Sears,  Roebuck 
debentures.  The  largest  company  debt  offer- 
ing to  that  time.  It  was  floated  In  a  bond 
market  so  soft  that  some  financiers  doubted 
that  the  Issue  would  sell  at  all. 

Mr.  Weinberg,  however.  Judged  the  ac- 
quisitive temper  of  the  market  correctly  by 
offering  the  debentures  at  a  price  to  yield 

4.75  per  cent,  slightly  above  comparable  offer- 
ings. 

Mr.  Weinberg's  securities  flotations,  his  di- 
rectorships (they  totaled  35  over  a  lifetime), 
his  network  of  friendships  and  his  Intimate 
links  with  Washington  (he  saw  to  It  that 
some  of  his  friends  got  high  Government 
Jobs)  made  him  one  of  the  most  powerful 
men  In  Wall  Street. 

He  was  not,  however,  the  richest  by  any 
means.  Many  of  his  financing  fees  went  to 
Goldman,  Sachs.  About  his  personal  fortune, 
he  was  close- mouthed. 

Mr.  Weinberg  hustled  his  way  to  eminence 
from  slum  beginnings.  The  third  of  11  chil- 
dren of  Plncus  Weinberg,  Sidney  James  was 
born  Oct.  12,  1891.  In  the  Red  Hook  section 
of  Brooklyn.  His  father  was  a  wholesale 
liquor  dealer  of  such  modest  means  that  his 
son  was  obliged  to  fend  for  himself  as  soon 
as  he  was  graduated  from  grammar  school. 

By  that  time,  however,  he  was  already 
somewhat  familiar  with  Wall  Street,  having 
been  a  summer  runner  at  13  for  a  brokerage 
house.  This  career  was  cut  short  because  he 
got  similar  Jobs  with  two  other  brokers,  and 
when  his  trlpUclty  was  discovered  all  three 
employers  discharged  him. 

After  graduation,  the  young  man  worked 
briefly  as  "a  flower  and  feather  horse."  a 
boy  who  delivered  millinery  goods,  for  S2  a 
week.  But  when  the  Panic  of  1907  broke,  he 
realized  that  there  was  more  money  to  be 
made — as  much  as  $5  a  day — standing  on 
line  for  depositors  In  the  run  on  the  Trust 
Company  of  America. 

WAS  janitor's  aide 

In  November  of  that  year,  after  taking  a 
course  In  penmanship,  the  youth  Joined  the 
financial  community  for  life  by  getting  a  Job 
as  assistant  to  the  Janitor  at  Goldman,  Sachs, 
then  at  43  Exchange  Place. 

Mr.  Weinberg  liked  to  recall  that  he  can- 
vassed the  building  from  the  top  down,  in- 
quiring of  each  company  If  It  wanted  a  boy, 
until  he  was  hired. 

Then  a  pioneer  In  financing  industrial  cor- 
porations, Goldman,  Sachs  seemed  ill-suited 
to  a  lowly  employe  who  delighted  In  putting 
tacks  on  the  chairs  of  company  clerks.  Mr. 
Weinberg,  however,  had  other  qualities, 
which  started  to  come  to  light  In  1909 
through  chance. 

One  day  he  was  told  to  deliver  a  flagstaff 
to  the  home  of  Paul  Sachs,  one  of  the  part- 
ners. After  taking  the  8-foot  pole  uptown 
In  a  trolley  car,  young  Weinberg  knocked  at 
Mr.  Sach's  door  and  was  greeted  by  the  part- 
ner himself. 

Demonstrating  a  knack  for  becoming 
friendly  with  men  In  a  position  to  help  him, 
the  youth  Impressed  Mr.  Sachs  with  his  en- 
ergy and  his  brightness.  Mr.  Sachs  urged  him 


to  persevere  In  Wall  Street  and  to  go  to  night 
school. 

Nonetheless,  his  promotions  were  slow,  and 
he  resigned  In  1917  to  enlist  in  the  Navy. 
Although  he  was  underweight,  near-sighted 
and  stood  only  5  feet  4  Inches  tall,  he  per- 
suaded the  recruiting  officer  to  accept  him  as 
an  assistant  cook,  a  rating  of  which  he  was 
ever  after  proud. 

After  a  few  weeks  the  Navy  felt  It  could 
dispense  vrtth  his  cookery  and  shifted  him 
to  Intelligence,  where  his  talents  as  an  or- 
ganizer and  his  Innate  gregarlousness  were 
utilized  In  Inspecting  cargoes  at  the  port 
of  Norfolk,  Va. 

trader   in   bonds 

Returning  to  civilian  life.  Mr.  Weinberg 
WAS  re-employed  by  Goldman,  Sachs  as  a 
trader  In  the  bond  department.  In  a  short 
time,  he  was  doing  most  of  the  work  on  one 
corporate-financing  Job  after  another.  He  was 
so  astute  In  his  pricing  recommendations 
that  he  was  given  participation  in  the  profits. 
That  started  at  one-eights  of  1  per  cent,  and 
by  1930,  when  he  became  a  senior  partner, 
it  reached  33^3  per  cent. 

In  April,  1925,  Mr.  Weinberg  bought  a  seat 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  for  9104.- 
0(K).  Twenty  months  later  he  became  a  part- 
ner In  his  firm,  making  a  $100,000  capital 
contribution  to  It. 

Mr.  Weinberg  always  stressed  that  the 
money  came  from  his  own  Income.  "It  was 
my  money,  which  I  earned,"  he  said  proudly 
In  an  interview  two  years  ago.  "None  of  It 
was  from  trading." 

"I  never  traded."  he  added.  "I'm  an  Invest- 
ment banker.  I  don't  shoot  craps.  If  I  had 
been  a  speculator  and  taken  advantage  of 
what  I  knew  I  could  have  five  times  as  much 
as  I  have  today." 

He  grew  so  accustomed  to  money  that  he 
once  told  a  visitor,  "Money?  Keeps  coming 
In  all  the  time,  and  hardly  means  anything 
at  all." 

The  Investment  banker  had  a  close  call 
In  the  financial  crash  of  1929  and  the  Depres- 
sion. This  came  about  through  the  Goldman. 
Sachs  Trading  Corporation,  an  Investment 
trust  that  Goldman,  Sachs  set  up  In  1928  and 
of  which  Mr.  Weinberg  wat.  the  treasurer. 

The  trading  company  was  brought  to 
market  at  $104  a  share.  Its  price  soared  to 
$326  and  then  It  tumbled  In  the  crtish  to 
$1.75,  wiping  out  hundreds  of  Investors  In 
the  process. 

One  of  the  losers  was  Eddie  Cantor,  the 
comedian,  who  made  Goldman,  Sachs  the 
butt  of  some  of  his  most  biting  humor.  In 
one  Joke,  Mr.  Cantor  would  show  up  with  a 
stooge  who  tried  to  squeeze  Juice  from  a 
dry  lemon. 

"Who  are  you?"  the  comedian  would  ask, 
and  the  stooge,  quick  as  a  fiash,  would  re- 
spond, "The  margin  clerk  for  Goldman. 
Sachs."  It  was  a  sure  laugh-getter. 

Mr.  Cantor  compounded  his  wit  by  suing 
Goldman.  Sachs  for  $100,000;  It  was  one  of 
a  score  of  legal  actions  that  the  company 
had  to  contest.  The  partners  also  had  to 
confront  their  own  losses,  an  aggregate  of 
$12-mllllon. 

WORKED    WAT    OUT    OF    FIASCO 

Ultimately.  Mr.  Weinberg  was  able  to  work 
the  company's  way  out  of  the  fiasco  and 
liquidate  the  Investment  trust  by  selling  Its 
tissets  to  Floyd  Odium's  Atlas  Corporation, 
which  later  sold  them  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  Weinberg's  explanation  for  his  associa- 
tion with  the  trust  was  simple.  "I  Just  wasn't 
very  bright,"  he  said.  He  offered  the  same 
explanation  a  few  years  later,  when  the 
president  of  McKesson  &  Robblns,  a  drug 
house  on  whose  board  Mr.  Weinberg  was  sit- 
ting, was  found  to  have  defrauded  the  com- 
pany of  $21-mlllion. 

Mr.  Weinberg's  triumphs  far  outnumbered 
his  lapses  of  Judgment.  In  fact,  his  success 
as  a  corporate  flnancer  were  credited  In  the 


1930's  and  40's  with  having  help  to  restore 
Investor  confidence  In  Wall  Street. 

Part  of  this  was  said  to  be  Mr.  Weinberg's 
presence  on  company  boards.  Save  for  the 
hoodwinking  to  which  he  was  subjected  by 
the  McKesson  &  Robblns  president,  Mr.  Wein- 
berg was  an  extraordinarily  keen-minded  di- 
rector. He  could  be  counted  upon  to  have  a 
mastery  of  the  company  he  served  and  a 
keen  eye  for  its  stockholders'  welfare. 

One  example  of  this  was  described  In  Mr. 
Kahn's  article.  "In  the  winter  of  1954."  he 
wrote,  "when  the  Lambert  Company  (Lls- 
terlne) ,  of  which  he  was  then  a  director,  was 
considering  an  Invitation  to  merge  with 
Warner-Hudnut  (Sloan's  Liniment  and  cos- 
metics), his  fellow  officials  In  the  concern 
voted  to  leave  all  the  negotiations  up  to  him. 

"The  merger  went  through  resulting  In  a 
new  firm  called  the  Warner-Lambert  Phar- 
maceutical Company,  but  not  before  Wein- 
berg worked  out  a  deal  highly  advantageous 
to  his  side:  each  share  of  Warner-Hudnut, 
which  had  been  worth  $36  when  the  bargain- 
ing began,  could  be  exchanged  for  one  share 
In  the  new  company,  but  so  could  each  share 
of  Lambert,  which  had  been  worth  only  $28" 

Something  of  a  wag,  Mr.  Weinberg  was  not 
always  reverent  toward  Industrialists  and 
corporations.  Once  presiding  over  a  dinner  for 
former  Secretary  of  the  of  the  Army  Robert 
T.  Stevens,  he  Introduced  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Charles  E.  Wilson,  formerly  of  General 
Motors  by  saying; 

"Oh,  and  we  also  have  Charlie  Wilson.  I 
mean  the  bad  Charlie  WUson,  not  the  good 
Charlie  Wilson." 

Charles  Erwln  Wilson  was  the  Defense  Sec- 
retary under  President  Elsenhower.  Charles 
Edward  Wilson  headed  General  Electric. 

A     SENSE     or     HUMOR 

Citing  Mr.  Weinberg's  sense  of  humor.  Mr. 
Kahn's  New  Yorker  related  this  Incident: 

"Shortly  after  he  was  elected  a  director  of 
General  Electric,  he  was  called  upon  by 
Philip  D.  Reed,  the  chairman  of  its  board,  to 
address  a  flock  of  company  officials  at  a  ban- 
quet in  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

"In  presenting  Weinberg.  Reed  said  that  he 
was  sure  that  the  new  director  would  have 
some  Interesting  and  penetrating  remarks  to 
make  about  G.E.,  and  that  he  hoped  that  Mr. 
Weinberg  felt,  as  he  felt,  that  O.E.  was  the 
greatest  outfit  In  the  greatest  Industry  In 
the  greatest  country  In  the  world. 

"Weinberg  rose — or,  at  any  rate,  got  to  his 
feet.  'I'll  string  along  with  your  chairman 
about  this  being  the  greatest  country,'  he 
began.  "And  I  guess  I'll  even  buy  that  about 
the  electrical  industry  being  a  pretty  fair  In- 
dustry. But  as  to  O.E.'s  being  the  greatest 
business  In  the  field.  I'm  damned  If  I  will 
commit  myself  until  I've  had  a  look-see.' 

"Then  he  sat  down  to  vehement  applause, 
which  was  probably  occasioned  not  only  by 
his  brevity  but  his  brashness." 

ONLY     ON     TWO     BOARDS 

Mr.  Weinberg's  plain  talk  was  no  bar  to  his 
directorships.  Among  the  35  concerns  In 
whose  board  rooms  he  sat  In  addition  to  Gen- 
eral Electric.  Sears,  Roebuck,  and  Ford  were 
National  Dairy  Products  (now  Kraftco);  B.F. 
Goodrich;  Continental  Can;  General  Poods; 
McKesson  &  Robblns;  Cluett  Peabody.  Corin- 
thian Broadcasting  and  General  Cigar.  At  his 
death  he  was  a  director  of  only  two  com- 
panies— Ford  and  Corinthian. 

Mr.  Weinberg  was  fanatically  loyal  to  his 
companies'  products.  When  he  was  living  in 
Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  from  1923  until  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  when  he  moved  into  the  Sherry- 
Netherland,  his  house  was  stuffed  with  Kraft 
cheese  (to  which  he  professed  himself  ex- 
tremely partial)  as  well  as  with  hundreds  of 
other  boons  of  his  directorships.  He  even 
switched  to  Ford-made  cars  when  he  became 
a  Ford  director. 

An  "independent  Democrat"  and  "practi- 
cal liberal,"  Mr.  Weinberg  entered  politics  In 
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ISSa  by  workln  (  for  Mr.  Roosevelt's  election. 
Almost  Immediately  he  began  an  Intimate  as- 
soclAtlon  with  the  White  House  that  con- 
tinued until  tills  year. 

At  President  Roosevelt's  suggestion  In 
1933  he  organised  the  Business  Council, 
through  which  btialnessmen  could  present 
their  views  to  the  Oovemment. 

He  was  asslslBAt  director  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  In  World  War  n  and  special 
assistant  in  th«  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion In  the  KCrean  conflict.  He  was  also 
chairman  of  the  balance  of  payments  advi- 
sory committee  0f  the  Conunerce  Department 
and  a  member^  of  a  Treasury  Department 
liaison  committee. 

UJXfcTKO   BNyOT'S    POST 

In  1936,  afteif  helping  finance  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's second  campaign.  Mr.  Weinberg  was 
offered  the  ambassadorship  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  tum«d  it  down  after  bis  wife  said 
she  was  unwilling  to  have  their  two  sons 
tutored  abroad  Mr.  Weinberg  also  told  his 
friends  that  bt  had  declined  'because  I 
dont  speak  Russian,  so  who  the  hell  could 
I  talk  to  over  tltere?" 

Mr.  Weinberg  detoured  from  the  New  and 
Pair  Deals  In  IQtoa  to  help  raise  »1.7-mllllon 
for  General  E)senbower's  campaign.  His 
fund-raising  tedhnlque,  mostly  personal  so- 
HdtatloB  In  his  rasping  voice,  was  abrupt. 
-AocorMng  to  ids  friend  John  Hay  Witney, 
the  financier  anM  newspaper  and  radio  pro- 
prietor, "Sidney]  is  the  best  money  getter 
I've  ever  seen." 

"He'll  go  to  one  of  his  innumerable  board 
meetings — Oenefal  Poods.  General  Electric 
or  General  Wh»tnot — and  make  no  bones 
about  teUlng  eviybody  there  what  he  wants. 
Then  he'd  say,  'Come  on  boys,  where  Is  it? — 
and  up  it  comes. 1" 

Mr.  Weinberg'^  Influence  In  the  two  Elsen- 
hower Administrations  was  conceded  to  be 
enormous.  He  was  also  a  power  at  the  White 
House  with  Presiflent  Kennedy,  who  called  on 
him  for  advice  on  tax  proposals  and  for  help 
in  putting  together  Comsat,  the  Communi- 
cations Satellite  i  Corporation. 

In  1964  he  helped  form  a  Johnson  for 
President  group  and  later  recommended  John 
T.  Connor  and  Henry  H.  Powler  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Connot  became  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Mr  Powler  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Mr.  Weinberg's  only  campaign  loser  was 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  for  whom  he  raised 
money  in  1968.    1 

Mr.  Weinberg  Carried  twice.  His  first  wife 
was  the  former  \^18S  Helen  Livingston,  whom 
he  married  in  1020.  She  died  in  1967.  They 
had  two  sons.  Sidney  Jr.,  an  executive  of 
Owens-Cornlng-Wberglas.  and  John  Living- 
ston, a  partner  In,  Goldman,  Sachs.  Mr.  Wein- 
berg had  eight  grandchildren. 

Last  Dec.  25  S^r.  Weinberg  married  Miss 
Reglna  Pierce,  a  |  photographer  30  years  his 
Junior.  They  ma4e  their  home  In  a  suite  at 
the  Sherry-Nethtrland  that  Mr.  Weinberg 
had  occupied  on  ind  off  since  the  mld-1920s. 
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magazine  contains  an  excellent  article 
written  by  Representative  McCarthy  on 
this  problem.  The  article  contains  many 
good  ideas  {ind  comments,  but  I  would 
particularly  like  to  join  "Max"  McCarthy 
In  his  statement  that — 

All  Americans  who  long  for  a  more  peace- 
ful and  secvire  world  should  urge  President 
Nixon  to  resubmit  this  document  (Geneva 
Protocol  banning  the  first  use  of  germ  and 
gas  warfare)  to  the  UzUted  SUtes  Senate, 
and  plead  with  their  Senators  to  belatedly 
ratify  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as"  follows: 

Poison  for  Peacx 


•E  A  DIFFERENCE 
Mr.  President,  in  this 


A  MAN  WHO 

Mr.  HARTK^  „ 

complex  and  in^folved  world,  it  is  easy  to 
say:  "What  can, one  man  do?  What  dif- 
ference can  one  man  make?" 

As  difficult  as jthe  problems  implied  by 
those  questions  »re.  one  man  can  make  a 
difference,  can  1  change  attitudes  and 
directions. 

RiCH.ARD  "Ma^"  McCarthy,  a  Demo- 
cratic Representative  from  New  York,  is 
such  a  man.  Largely  through  the  efforts 
of  this  one  man,  Congress  and  the  Nation 
were  made  aw^re  of  the  unnecessary 
dangers  of  Defenlse  Department  activities 
in  gas  and  germ  irarfare. 

The  June  9,  I9fi9,  Issue  of  Commonweal 


(By  Richard  D.  McCartht) 
During  the  past  five  years  three  events  have 
aroused  the  concerns  of  Americans  about  the 
gas  and  germ  warfare  activities  of  the  armed 
services.  The  first  was  a  series  of  earthquakes 
in  the  Denver  area  resulting  from  the  pump- 
ing of  poison  wastes  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Arsenal  into  a  deep  well.  Following  al- 
most a  century  of  inactivity,  Denver  experi- 
enced over  150  earthquakes  from  1962 
through  1967.  Some  of  these  quakes  were 
strong  enough  to  cause  property  damage, 
registering  as  high  as  5  on  the  Richter  scale. 
Geologists  showed  that  the  quakes  were  the 
result  of  the  large-scale  poison  waste  dis- 
posal at  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal.  Once 
the  Army  began  pumping  out  the  well,  the 
quakes  stopped. 

The  second  event  was  the  death  of  6400 
sheep  in  Skull  Valley.  Utah,  next  to  the 
Army's  Dugway  Proving  Grounds.  An  acci- 
dental discharge  of  a  deadly  nerve  gas.  VX, 
was  carried  by  winds  onto  crop  land  used  by 
the  sheep  and  caused  their  death.  The  Army 
was  many  months  in  admitting  that  nerve 
gas  caused  the  sheep-klU.  although  earlier 
scientists  from  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice's Research  Center  in  Atlanta  p>ositively 
identified  the  gas  as  the  cause  of  death. 

The  third  event — an  event  that  may  yet 
be  prevented — is  the  planned  move  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  poison  gas  across  the  United 
States  by  rail  for  disposal  in  the  Atlantic.  In 
early  May,  I  learned  that  the  Army  planned 
to  ship  4.000  tons  of  mustard  gas.  2,500  tons 
of  nerve  gas  in  bomb  form,  and  smaller 
amounts  of  tear  gas  from  Colorado.  Ala- 
bama. Kentucky  and  Maryland  to  the  Naval 
Ammunition  Depot  in  Earle.  New  Jersey.  At 
Earle  this  gas  was  to  be  loaded  on  four 
old  Uberty  ships,  taken  out  250  miles  off 
the  New  Jersey  coast,  and  sunk.  At  this  point, 
the  Army  has  announced  that  It  will  not 
move  this  gas  untU  its  plans  have  been  re- 
viewed by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
But  even  these  incidents  leave  many 
Americans  totally  Ignorant  of  the  military's 
activities  in  the  field  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare.  The  United  States  Senate 
failed  to  ratify  our  country's  signature  on  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  outlawing  the  first 
use  of  gas  and  bacteriological  warfare.  The 
United  States  and  Japan  remain  the  only  two 
major  powers  not  to  do  so.  The  only  recorded 
uses  of  chemical  warfare  by  combatants  in 
the  past  quarter  century  have  been  in  a  civil 
confilct  in  Yemen  and  in  Vietnam  by  the 
United  States. 

After  viewing  a  television  docxunentary  de- 
scribing some  of  our  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  activities.  I  realized  that  I  knew 
nothing  about  this  aspect  of  our  defense  op- 
eration. I  discovered  that  most  of  my  col- 
leagues, even  those  of  the  Hoiise  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  knew  little  about  this  part 
of  our  arsenal.  Congressman  Claude  Pepper 
of  Florida,  for  example,  said  that  in  his  more 


than  twenty  years  In  Congress  he  had  never 
received  any  detailed  Information  on  gas  and 
germ  warfare. 

In  19S9  a  House  committee  produced  a 
brief  report — "Research  in  Chemical.  Biolog- 
ical and  Radiological  Warfare" — ^whloh  reo- 
onunended  extensive  research  on  the  manu- 
facture and  deployment  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical agents.  The  Army  now  claims  this 
report  gave  the  impetus  and  direction  for  its 
CBW  activities  and  constitutes  Congressional 
authority  and  sanction. 

■  The  Army  conducts  CBW  activities  In  al- 
most total  secrecy.  The  tight  security  became 
evident  to  me  as  I  began  a  review  of  this  sec- 
tor of  the  military's  many-sided  enterprise, 
described  by  the  New  York  Times  as  'the 
dark  corner  of  the  Defense  Department."  The 
security  curtain  Is  rarely  parted  and  appears 
to  go  beyond  the  valid  purpose  of  preventing 
potential  enemies  from  learning  about  our 
activities.  Some  members  of  Congress  believe 
it  is  at  least  partially  designed  to  keep  the 
American  people  from  learning  about  our 
policies  and  practices  in  gsis  and  germ  war- 
fare. 

incrxasino  concern 
At  my  urging,  the  Army  consented  to  brief 
interested  members  of  Congress  on  its  CBW 
programs,  insisting  on  providing  most  of  the 
information  during  the  classified  portion  of 
the  presentation.  Most  of  those  who  at- 
tended the  briefing  agreed  with  me  that  the 
basic  public  policy  questions  remained  un- 
answered. I  then  addressed  a  list  of  such 
questions  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rogers,  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  Smith, 
UJ3.  Ambassador  to  the  Unlt«d  Nations  Yost! 
and  presidential  advisor  Henry  Klssenger! 
Their  replies  shed  some  light  on  our  CBW 
policies  and  practices,  but  were  far  from  re- 
assuring and  in  fact  pointed  out  contradic- 
tions between  known  facts  and  alleged  policy. 
I  became  increasingly  concerned  that  the 
United  States  had  adopted  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  policies  without  thorough  re- 
view at  top  levels  in  the  Pentagon,  without 
the  consent  of  Congress,  and  removed  from 
the  searchUght  of  public  debate.  And  these 
poUcies  and  practices  conflict  with  the 
declared  position  of  American  Presidents  over 
the  past  40  years. 

Unnecessary  secrecy  has  caused  a  serious 
information  gap.  Whereas  most  Americans 
know  about  our  basic  nuclear  defense  poli- 
cies, these  same  Informed  Americans  are 
totally  unaware  of  our  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal warfare  policies  and  practices.  The  flrst 
use  of  tear  gas  in  Vietnam  caused  a  minor 
storm  of  public  opinion  but  it  died  down 
and  tear  gas  is  now  used  In  large  quantities 
there.  Our  arsenals  contain  not  only  enor- 
mous nimibers  of  nuclear  weapons,  but  also 
an  estimated  biUlon  lethal  doses  of  nerve 
gas.  Surely  our  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare policies  deserve  as  much  attention — from 
the  White  House,  the  pubUc,  and  from  Con- 
gress— as  our  nuclear  poUcies. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  the  strength 
of  our  democracy,  defined  by  President  Ken- 
nedy as  "our  great  interior  dialogue,"  Is  being 
revitalized  by  a  full  and  searching  debate  over 
the  merits  of  the  ABM  system  proposed  by 
President  NUon.  Should  we  not  ask  the  same 
for  our  CBW  policies:  that  the  American 
people  know  the  facts  and  discuss  them? 

Americans  cannot  excuse  untenable  gas 
and  germ  warfare  policies  on  the  grounds  of 
Ignorance.  Over-zealous  security  resulting  in 
Imposed  ignorance  must  be  remedied.  Con- 
gress does  not  leave  the  final,  far-reaching 
decisions  on  missiles  to  the  Pentagon,  and 
we  must  not  continue  to  abdicate  our  re- 
sponsibility in  the  field  of  chemical  and 
biological  warfare.  We  must  bring  these  ac- 
tivities to  light  and  allow  open  public  debate. 
And  it  is  fair  to  ask  why  Congress  did  not 
keep  a  more  careful  eye  on  gas  and  germ 
warfare  policies  and  practices. 
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Our  experience  in  the  Korean  War  Illus- 
trates some  of  the  fallacies  in  our  current 
policies.  We  say  that  we  might  retaliate  to 
a  biological  warfare  attack  with  biological 
weapons,  yet  the  military  and  the  State  De- 
partment went  to  great  lengths  during  the 
Korean  conflict  to  offer  documented  refuta- 
tion to  Commimlst  charges  that  the  UN 
forces  were  employing  germ  warfare.  Both 
were  sensitive  to  the  universal  world  con- 
demnation which  would  be  hurled  at  any 
nation  which  proved  to  have  used  germ  war- 
fare. 

Similarly,  our  gas  warfare  policies  have 
been  subtly  changed  during  the  Vietnamese 
War.  Although  the  United  States  did  not 
ratify  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  our  ofBcial 
position  since  that  time  has  been  full  support 
of  Its  principles.  In  1937  President  Roosevelt 
stated  that  the  use  of  chemical  warfare  was 
"Inhuman  and  contrary  to  what  modem 
civilization  should  stand  for."  In  1943,  he 
stated  our  "no-first-use"  policy.  And  in  1966, 
we  voted  In  the  United  Nations  to  support 
the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Protocol. 

Yet  as  early  as  1966  American  helicopters 
were  dropping  tear  gas  grenades  on  the  Vlet- 
cong  and  North  Vietnamese  to  drive  them 
out  of  bunkers  and  foxholes  so  that  B-52 
bombing  and  artillery  strikes  would  be  more 
effective.  And  we  have  used  powerful  chem- 
icals to  destroy  Jungle  and  crops.  It  is  Mn- 
worthy  of  this  country  to  obscure  the  facts 
with  semantics  such  as  "herbicides,  de- 
foliants, and  crowd-controlling  devices." 
There  is  no  semantic  escape:  the  use  of  gas 
in  conjunction  with  lethal  conventional 
weapons  and  the  use  of  anti-food  and  Jungle- 
stripping  chemical  weapons  is  clearly  chem- 
ical warfare. 

We  also  cannot  ignore  the  potential  danger 
to  our  own  population  of  continued  research, 
storage  and  transportation  of  lethal  gas  and 
germ  agents.  The  Denver  incident  in  which 
poison  wastes  in  a  deep  well  caused  the 
flrst  series  of  earthquakes  in  the  area  in  80 
years  Is  only  one  of  several  testing  accidents. 
The  sheep-kill  near  Dugway  Proving  Grounds 
in  Utah  Involving  nerve  gas  was  perhaps 
the  most  frightening  incident.  And  field 
tests  of  biological  agents  at  Dugway  and 
abroad  present  grave  hazards  to  the  animal 
and  hiunan  population  of  Utah,  the  United 
States,  and  the  world.  Dr.  Joshua  Lederberg, 
a  Stanford  Nobel  Laureate,  warns  that  the 
very  testing  of  biological  weapons  may  be  as 
dangerous  as  their  use. 

Only  this  spring,  the  Army  proposed  to 
move  thousands  of  tons  of  obsolete  poison 
gas  In  tanks  and  bombs  across  the  country 
by  rail,  load  it  aboard  ships,  and  sink  the 
ships  at  sea.  Such  a  move  of  more  than 
twenty  gas  trains  involves  the  very  real 
possibility  of  a  rail  accident.  The  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  reports  a  100  percent  In- 
crease in  derailments  in  the  last  decade  with 
the  total  now  exceeding  5000  per  year. 

Disposal  of  outmoded  poison  gas  and  poison 
gas  weapons  also  p>06es  a  major  threat  to 
our  population.  Even  with  the  extensive 
precautions  which  would  presumably  be 
taken  with  the  special  trains,  there  is  the 
possibility  of  the  derailment  of  another  train 
or  a  collision.  If  several  GB  nerve  gas  bombs 
were  to  rupture  and  cause  the  death  of 
thousands  of  i>eople,  what  consolation  would 
It  be  that  it  had  been  "the  other  train's 
fault?" 

The  Army  says  that  the  trains  are  to  avoid 
population  centers  as  much  as  possible,  but 
the  proposed  route  includes  Indianapolis. 
I>ayton.  Philadelphia  and  Elizabeth.  New 
Jersey.  In  any  case,  the  danger  to  one  man 
In  an  otherwise  unpopulated  cornfield  is 
Just  as  great  as  that  posed  to  a  large  popula- 
tion center.  Would  the  Army  accident  report 
then  describe  "only  minimal  loss  of  life"? 

The  proposed  dumping  in  the  high  seas 
also  raises  the  question  of  contamination  of 
the  water  and  marine  life.  Might  not  other 
countries  Justifiably  resent  this  pollution  of 


International  Waters?  What  have  other  coun- 
tries done  to  dispose  of  similar  surpliises?  As 
of  yet.  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  supply  the 
answers  to  these  questions.  Apparently  It 
was  only  after  I  raised  the  issue  that  De- 
fense called  In  oceanographers  to  get  an- 
swers. Eleven  previous  dumpings — at  least 
three  of  which  consisted  of  poison  gas — were 
evidently  carried  out  by  the  Army  without 
consulting  the  State  Department,  or  any 
other  government  department  or  agency.  We 
know  that  England,  Prance.  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Union  publish  charts  of  their  dump- 
ing grounds  in  the  ocean  as  we  do — but  no 
one  has  bothered  to  find  out  how  they  take 
whatever  it  Is  they  take  to  these  dumping 
grounds. 

The  Army  states  that  sea  burial  is  the  best 
method  of  disposal,  maintaining  that  they 
do  not  have  the  facilities  at  the  arsenals  to 
decontaminate  the  poison  gas  quickly 
enough.  They  claim  that  burning  the  gas 
would  take  68  months  and  chemical  neu- 
tralization would  take  59  months.  This  Is 
contrasted  with  3  months  for  sea  burial.  But 
Louis  E.  Garono,  Chief  Engineer  at  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal,  with  responsibility  for  the 
Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  and  Rocky  Mountain, 
Colorado  Arsenals,  tells  my  office  that  it 
would  take  only  one  year  to  dispose  of  the 
excess  nerve  gas  by  decontamination  and 
that  facilities  exist  at  each  arsenal  which 
could  be  easily  expanded.  If  necessary,  at  a 
cost  less  than  that  of  the  rail  transport  and 
burial  at  sea. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  safer  ways  to 
dispose  of  poison  gas  than  to  ship  it  across 
country  and  dump  it  in  the  ocean.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  Interdepartmental  and 
international  cooperation  is  sorely  lacking. 
But  most  important  is  the  need  for  open. 
Informed  debate  on  the  public  policies  that 
govern  our  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
activities.  To  this  end.  I  have  asked  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  resubmit  the  Geneva  Protocol 
to  the  United  States  Senate  so  that  our 
policies  can  be  reviewed  and  the  Protocol 
ratified.  I  have  also  urged  that  we  support 
the  British  proposal  to  the  Eighteen  Nation 
Disarmament  Conference — that  all  produc- 
tion, storage  and  use  of  biological  warfare 
be  fully  banned. 

TO    RATITT    THE    GENEVA    PROTOCOL 

National  policies  and  practices  do  not 
change  overnight.  The  shifts  are  often  slow 
and  subtle.  In  the  case  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare,  I  believe  that  we  have  be- 
gun a  shift  away  from  our  traditional  and 
correct  policy  of  no-flrst  use.  President 
Coolldge,  President  Hoover,  President  Roose- 
velt, President  Elsenhower,  General  Pershing, 
Admiral  Leahy,  and  Admiral  Nlmltz,  among 
others,  have  all  clearly  stated  that  they  were 
opposed  to  the  first-vise  of  these  forms  of 
warfare.  Yet  in  Vietnam,  we  have  resorted 
to  chemical  warfare  first — not  after  an  enemy 
has  used  it  on  us.  And  there  are  many  In 
the  military  who  would  like  to  expand  our 
uses  to  Incapacitating  gases  and  Incapaci- 
tating blologicals.  These  moves  are  steps 
backward  in  our  attempts  to  limit  man's 
violence  toward  man.  The  United  States 
should  not — Indeed  cannot — take  the  lead  In 
breaking  down  this  ban. 

The  "no  first-use"  policy  on  germ  and  gas 
warfare  has  been  officially  adopted  by  the 
signatories  of  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol.  It 
was  observed  throughout  World  War  II,  has 
been  generally  honored  by  most  nations,  and 
Is,  even  today,  the  only  International  agree- 
ment that  has  held  certain  deadly  weapons 
in  check  during  war.  It  is  a  building  block 
upon  which  controls  on  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  can  be  plaoed.  All  Ameri- 
cans who  long  for  a  more  peaceful  and  secure 
world  should  urge  President  Nixon  to  resub- 
mit this  document  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  plead  with  their  SenatOTB  to 
belatedly  ratify  It.  The  faUure  of  the  United 
States  to  ratify  the  pnxtocol  along  with  recent 


policy  changes  on  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  have  undermined  this  critical  build- 
ing block.  It  would  b«  a  tragedy  for  all  man- 
kind if  it  were  crushed. 


THE  PRESroENT'S  DOMESTIC 
REFORMS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  President  Nixon  has  unveiled  three 
proposals  that  would  revolutionize  our 
domestic  social  programs.  These  three 
plans — for  welfare  reform.  Job  training 
reform,  and  revenue  sharing — clearly 
show  that  the  President  does  not  feel 
bound  by  the  old  and  worn  methods  of 
solving  the  Nation's  pressing  problems, 
and  is  prepared  to  move  forward  with 
new  and  imaginative  solutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statements  I  have  made  regarding  the 
President's  forward-looking  proposals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

GooDELL  Praises  President's  WELrARE 
Message 

New  York  Senator  Charles  E.  Goodell  said 
President  Nixon's  welfare  reform  proposals 
represent  "a  constructive  step  forward 
toward  creating  a  fairer  welfare  system — one 
that  will  protect  individual  dignity,  assist 
the  working  poor,  provide  effective  job  in- 
centives and  hold  some  real  hope  of  reduc- 
ing the  relief  rolls. 

•'Among  other  beneficial  changes,  the 
President's  |>ackage  would  for  the  flrst  time 
establish  national  welfare  standards  with 
minimum  benefit  levels;  supplement  the  in- 
comes of  the  working  poor  who  now  are  un- 
fairly excluded  from  Federal  relief  programs: 
create  stronger  incentives  for  those  not  on 
relief  to  take  Jobs,  by  Increasing  the  earnings 
they  may  take  home  without  losing  their 
welfare  benefits;  and  establish  an  expanded 
day  care  assistance  program  that  would  per- 
mit welfare  mothers  to  seek  Jobs. 

"Another  far-reaching  reform  in  the  Pres- 
ident's package  is  the  creation  of  a  system 
of  Federal  revenue  sharing  with  states  and 
locaUtles.  Since  1969,  I  have  urged  Federal 
revenue  sharing  as  the  isest  method  of  recti- 
fying the  fiscal  imbalance  that  now  exists 
in  our  system  of  shared  powers  and  of 
strengthening  the  fiscal  base  of  state  and 
local  governments.  This  year,  I  Introduced  a 
Federal  Revenue  Sharing  Act'  (8.  50):  and 
together  with  Senator  Muskle  I  sponsored 
the  'Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act'  (S. 
2483 ) ,  a  revenue  sharing  proposal  prepared 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

"I  must  express  my  deep  concern,  however, 
with  the  provisions  of  the  plan  that  ap- 
parently would  give  the  greatest  Federal  aid 
to  these  states  that  are  doing  the  poorest 
Job  of  supporting  the  needy  and  give  the 
least  aid  to  states  like  New  York  that  are 
now  providing  the  most  generous  welfare 
beneflts.  A  state  such  as  Mississippi  would 
have  Its  state  share  cut  by  as  much  as  60% 
under  the  plan,  whereas  New  York  taxpayers 
seemingly  cotUd  look  forward  to  only  a  10% 
reduction  In  New  York  State's  welfare 
burden." 

Goodell  Commends  President's  Manpower 
Traininc  Inttiativxs 

Senator  Charles  E.  Goodell  said  today  that 
"President  Nixon  has  shown  imaginative 
leadership  in  proposing  a  comprehensive  new 
Manpower  Training  Act. 

"The  Manpower  Training  Act  as  outlined 
In  the  President's  Message  would  help 
streamline  manpower  training  programs 
through  reducing  duplication  and  fragmen- 
tation and  eliminating  the  impediment  of 
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red  tape'  whl<h  have  plagued  manpower 
training  prograjfas  in  the  past." 

Senator  Goo<lell  said  he  was  especially 
pleased  with  f9  o  of  the  President's  specific 
recommendations:  creation  of  a  compre- 
hensive career  development  plan  and  the 
establishment  <f  a  National  Computerized 
Job  Bank. 

""Manpower  tri lining  programs  which  fail  to 
develop  the  whole  person  really  fall  to  meet 
the  most  Important  objective  of  Improving 
a  man's  contrlbi  tion  to  his  society.  The  com- 
prehensive career  development  plan  Is  de- 
signed to  accomblish  this  purpose.  As  an  ad- 
vocate of  a  com;)uterl2ed  Job  bank  for  many 
years.  I  am  confident  that  the  President's 
'Job  bank'  will  go  far  towards  matching  Job- 
lees  men  with  available  Jobs. 

"No  doubt  thi!  Congress  will  examine  the 
President's  propssal  very  critically  and  care- 
fully. It  is  my  hope,  however,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's prop>osals  will  serve  to  initiate  a  con- 
structive dlalogt  e  as  we  seek  to  solve  one  of 
our  nation's  mo  it  pressing  problems." 

Thb  PRESttENT'a  RrvEj^n  Sharing  Plak  Is 
Hailed  bt  Goodell 
New  York  Senj  tor  Charles  E.  Goodell  hailed 
President  Nixon's  revenue-sharing  plan  as 
"an  historic  ste] )  toward  strengthening  the 
Oscal  ^ftse  of  stal  e  and  local  governments  and 
T^<lreaa\jijs  the  growing  fiscal  imbalance  in 
our  Federal  syste  n." 

G<xxlell  has  l>een  a  strong  advocate  of 
revenue-sharing  since  1959.  and  this  year  was 
the  sponsor  of  two  major  revenue-sharing 
bills:  the  Goodell  "Federal  Revenue-Sharing 
Act"  (S.  50)  and  the  Muskle-Goodell  "Inter- 
governmental Rei-enue  Act"  (S.  2483) . 

The  Senator  said.  "I  am  particularly  grati- 
fied by  the  fact  that  the  President's  proposal 
adopts  the  same  basic  concepts  as  my  own 
bill  and  the  Muskle-Goodell  bill.  These  In- 
clude: 

"Permanent"  i  pproprlatlon  of  a  sp>eclfled 
share  of  the  fee  eral  tax  base  for  revenue- 
sharing  purposes 

Allocation  of  ;his  fund  among  the  fifty 
states  on  the  basis  of  population  and  revenue 
effort. 

A  mandatory  "pass  through"  of  specified 
amount  of  each  state's  allocation  to  local 
governments  on  t  be  basis  of  the  relative  rates 
of  state  and  local  taxation  in  each  state 

No  Federal  strngs  attached  to  the  use  of 
these  funds  by  states  and  localities. 

Goodell  noted  1  hat  the  Muskle-Goodell  bill 
has  been  referre<:  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Subconmlttee  of  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  and  that 
hearings  will  be  held  on  the  bill  in  the  third 
week  In  Septemb  !r. 

"I  very  much  hope. "  Goodell  said,  "that 
these  hearings  w  II  provide  a  forum  for  the 
exploration  of  the  President's  forward-look- 
ing prop>osals. 

"By  returning  to  State  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments a  stated  share  of  Federal  tax  rev- 
enues without  Federal  controls,  revenue 
sharing  will  give  greater  vigor  to  states  and 
local  government!.  It  will  supplement  these 
governments'  locil  tax  base,  thus  enabling 
them  to  strength  sn  their  administrative  ap- 
paratus, supply  letter  public  services,  meet 
pressing  social  needs  more  effectively  and 
provide  some  hop  •  for  relief  of  growing  local 
tax  burdens.  It  can  put  new  life  in  our 
Federal  system  bj  giving  greater  emphasis  to 
decentralized  decisionmaking,  initiative,  and 
Innovation." 


STUDENT  VETERANS  NEED  A  RAISE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  many 
Senators  have  tecome  aware  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  thi  educational  assistance 
allowances  pre^ntly  paid  to  veterans 
under  the  cold  var  GI  bill.  On  January 
16,  the  distinguiihed  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.   Yarborouph)    introduced  S.   338. 


which  provided  for  increases  of  approxi- 
mately 46  percent  in  the  monthly  bene- 
fits for  veterans  enrolled  in  high  school 
and  college  courses.  I  am  one  of  24  co- 
sponsors  of  that  bill.  On  June  24,  Sena- 
tor Yarborough  and  I  introduced  an 
amendment  to  S.  338,  extending  this  in- 
crease to  allowances  for  veterans  pur- 
suing farm  training,  on-the-job  training, 
and  vocational  rehabilitation.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  concluded  hearings  yes- 
terday on  S.  338  and  the  amendment, 
as  well  as  eight  other  bills  pertaining  to 
veterans'  education,  training,  and  man- 
power programs — S.  1088,  S.  1998,  S.  2036, 
S.  2361,  S.  2506,  and  an  amendment  to 
it  which  I  proposed,  S.  2668,  S.  2700,  and 
».R.  6808 — and  will,  I  hope,  act  on  the 
proposed  legislation  shortly  after  the 
August  adjournment. 

Our  veterans'  organizations  have 
firmly  supported  proposals  to  increase 
the  educational  assistance  allowances  to 
meet  the  rising  costs  of  education  and 
living.  I  invite  Senators  to  consider  an 
article  entitled  "Student  Veterans  Need 
a  Raise,"  written  by  Richard  W.  Homan, 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  The  article  was  published 
in  the  August,  1969,  issue  of  the  VFW 
magazine,  and  is  an  excellent  statement 
of  the  need  for  this  type  of  legislation. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Stttdent  Veterans  Need  a  Raise 
(By  Richard  W.  Homan) 
Inadequate  subsistence  payments  are  dis- 
couraging thousands  of  Vietnam  veterans 
from  entering  college  and  delays  In  receiv- 
ing their  allowances  are  causing  others  to 
drop  out. 

For  this  reason  the  VJ.W.  Is  pressing  for  a 
substantial  Increase  in  monthly  payments 
from  the  current  $130  a  month  a  single 
veteran  presently  is  receiving,  with  appro- 
priate boosts  for  each  dependent  for  married 
veterans. 

Many  other  national  officers  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  and  I  have  studied  the  prob- 
lems of  veterans  in  our  travels  to  college 
and  university  campuses  throughout  the 
United  States  over  the  past  year. 

We  have  concluded  that  a  situation  like 
this  is  unfortunate  for  the  country  and  for 
the  young  men  who  have  been  fighting  our 
fight  in  Vietnam  and  manning  the  barricades 
of  freedom  In  the  four  corners  of  the  world. 
This  Is  an  era  of  technology  and  learning 
in  which  the  race  will  be  won  by  the  best 
prepared,  not  the  swiftest.  The  country  needs 
more  trained  and  educated  people  to  main- 
tain Its  lead  over  the  forces  of  aggression. 
A  young  veteran  on  a  Midwest  campus 
summed  it  up  like  this: 

"I  have  no  resentment  toward  those  who 
went  to  coUege,  or  even  rioted  while  I  was 
In  Vietnam,  because,  tough  as  it  was,  I 
wouldn't  have  missed  the  chance  for  any- 
thing— now  that  I'm  back  I  can  say  that. 
"But  frankly.  I  don't  know  how  I  can 
make  out  on  what  we  are  getting.  My  wife, 
Linda,  has  to  work  on  the  side  as  a  typist 
and  we  have  two  small  children  to  look  after. 
I  have  a  Job  In  a  gas  station  after  classes. 

"When  I  get  home  at  night,  I  am  so  bushed 
it's  all  I  can  do  to  study  and  It's  tough  on 
Linda,  too,  because  she  has  to  take  care  of 
the  children,  fix  supper  and  do  the  wash. 
"Our  parents  have  been  swell  and  have 
helped  out  a  lot.  but  we  can't  go  on  much 


longer  sponging  off  them.  I  Just  don't  know 
what  I'll  do  if  I  don't  make  It." 

Another  complaint  Is  that  VA  checks  are 
slow  In  arriving,  sometimes  as  much  as  four 
months. 

On  the  West  Coast,  a  veteran  student  said 
that  he  had  to  borrow  a  "small  fortune" 
from  his  brother — his  parents  were  dead — 
Just  to  tide  him  over  until  his  checks  began 
coming. 

"That  was  pretty  tough  for  a  while,"  he 
said.  "Even  after  the  checks  did  come,  and  I 
paid  my  brother,  I  still  had  to  borrow  again 
to  make  up  for  what  I  paid  him  and  the 
loan  company  didn't  lend  the  money  for 
nothing." 

Last  winter  in  the  South  another  said,  "I 
don't  know  how  some  of  these  guys  make  out 
at  all.  A  lot  of  them  have  Just  given  up  and 
gone  back  home.  I  know  I'd  have  to  quit  if 
I  weren't  single  and  didn't  have  parents  who 
were  able  to  help  a  lot." 

Although  other  types  of  training,  such  as 
apprenticeship,  trade  school  and  on-the-job 
instruction  are  authorized,  most  of  the  young 
men  are  enrolling  in  colleges  and  universities. 

For  example,  of  the  2,760.000  Vietnam  Era 
veterans.  336.748  are  In  academic  Institutions, 
while  184,111  are  receiving  other  types  ot 
training,  according  to  VA  figures. 

This  means  that  19%  of  the  eligible  vet- 
erans are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  improve  themselves  and  64 ^r,  of  these 
who  do  are  attending  college. 

These  figures  compare  with  1.162.000  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  who  used  the  original 
GI  Bill  to  upgrade  their  education  and  the 
1.338.000  who  received  other  types  of  train- 
ing. 

There  Is  vital  difference,  however,  between 
that  earlier  law  and  the  present  one. 

Vietnam  and  Post  Korean  veterans  receive 
$130  a  month,  if  they  are  single — a  little  more 
than  $4  a  day— and  $175  a  month  if  they  are 
married  and  have  one  child. 

Unlike  World  War  II  veterans,  whose  maxi- 
mum $500  for  tuition,  books  and  fees  was 
paid  directly  to  thp  schools,  today's  veterans 
must  pay  all  theae  costs  out  of  their  monthly 
subsistence  checks. 

World  War  II  veterans  at  first  received  $50 
a  month  if  single  and  $75  with  dependents, 
a  figure  later  raised  to  $75  and  $105  with  $120 
for  more  than  one  dependent. 

Subsistence  rates  were  raised  for  Korean 
veterans,  but  they  had  to  pay  tuition,  book, 
supply  and  other  costs  out  of  their  allow- 
ances, the  same  as  Vietnam  veterans. 

Costs  and  prices  had  begun  rising  at  the 
time  of  the  Korean  War,  but  the  higher  cost 
of  living  at  that  time  is  hardly  comparable 
to  what  we  are  witnessing  now. 

Cost  of  education,  like  everything  else,  has 
risen,  too. 

For  example,  in  1946-47  tuition  and  fees 
for  a  year  in  public  Institutions  averaged 
$125.  while  in  private  ones  they  were  $330. 
The  total  cost  of  education  in  public  col- 
leges were  $960  and  In  private  schools  $1,290. 

In  1948-49  tuition  had  risen  to  $140,  pub- 
lic, and  $396,  private.  Total  was  $1,010,  public, 
and  $1,380  private. 

When  Korean  veterans  were  forming  the 
second  wave  of  student  veterans  In  1954- 
55.  total  cost  of  education  in  public  Institu- 
tions had  climbed  to  $1,190  a  year  and  to 
$1,700  In  private  colleges  and  universities. 

Two  years  later  these  costs  had  risen 
more  than  $100. 

Since  then  costs  have  been  shooting  up 
rapidly. 

Tuition  in  private  Institutions  now  aver- 
ages $1,436,  while  in  public  colleges  it  Is 
$298.  In  many  major  state  universities  the 
$298  for  tuition  la  higher,  especially  for 
non  resident  students. 

In  a  private  school,  board  and  room  that 
cost  $456  a  decade  ago  is  now  $544  a  year, 
and  the  figures  are  only  slightly  less  in  a 
state-supported   coUege. 

College  costs  generally  have  mirrored  the 
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higher  cost  of  living.  Aooordlng  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  Biu'eau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics the  rise  has  been  26.4%  In  the  last 
decade  and  5.4%  In  the  last  year. 

In  the  past  20  years — since  the  time  when 
many  of  the  World  War  II  veterans  were 
Jtist  about  wlndinc;  up  their  college  careers — 
the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  55%. 

To  ease  the  burden  on  the  college  veteran, 
a  bill  has  been  Introduced  by  Sen.  Ralph 
?arborough  (Texas)  that  would  increase 
subsistence  payments  to  $190  for  a  single 
veteran  with  no  dependents. 

The  bill  would  also  boost  the  rates  to 
$215  for  one  dependent  and  $235  for  two, 
with  another  $10  a  month  for  each  additional 
dependent. 

Where  will  the  young  veterans  get  the 
money  to  pay  for  their  education  and  sup- 
port their  families — especially  those  young 
men  who  entered  the  service  from  high 
school  without  having  learned  a  civilian 
occupation   of  any  kind? 

Part  time  emplojrment  may  help  a  lit- 
tle, but  hardly  supplements  the  VA  sub- 
sistence adequately  to  provide  for  a  family. 

The  veteran's  wife  may  work,  but  that 
means  leaving  her  children  in  the  hands  of 
a  stranger,  and  one  who  must  be  peiid.  too, 
further  reducing  spendable  income. 

In  addition,  academic  standards  are  now 
so  high,  the  work  so  demanding,  the  com- 
petition so  keen  that  time  away  from  studies 
lessens  the  chances  of  successful  completion 
of  the  courses. 

Scholarships  and  fellowships  are  Inade- 
quate for  most  students. 

The  only  solution  Is  to  provide  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  VA  payments  or  thou- 
sands of  returning  veterans  will ,  wind  up 
in  work  that  promises  only  a  lifetime  of 
drudgery  and  near  poverty  because  they 
were  unable  to  upgrade  themselves. 

The  veterans,  remember,  are  the  ones 
who  answered  their  nation's  call,  while  thou- 
sands of  others  stayed  behind  to  go  to  school, 
preparing  themselves  for  the  good  jobs  that 
will  be  denied  the  veteran  if  his  current 
plight  is  not  corrected. 


VIETNAM  PRISONERS  OF  V^^AR 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  regardless 
of  what  views  on?  holds  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  people  sensitive  to  the  feelings 
of  others  cannot  help  but  deplore  and 
condemn  the  refusal  of  the  Hanoi  gov- 
ernment to  abide  by  the  1949  Geneva 
Convention  dealing  with  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  facts  are  these. 

There  are  more  than  1,300  American 
servicemen  who  are  either  prisoners  of 
war  or  listed  as  missing  in  action. 

Of  that  total,  we  know  346  are  pris- 
oners of  war.  However,  we  have  little  in- 
formation about  their  health  or  the  qual- 
itv  of  the  prison  camps  in  which  they  are 
held. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
these  men  are  receiving  poor  medical 
treatment,  that  some  of  them  have  been 
paraded  as  propaganda  stunts,  and  that 
they  may  be  held  in  isolation  from  each 
other. 

Of  the  978  Americans  listed  as  missing 
in  action,  we  know  nothing. 

The  families  of  these  men  do  not  know 
whether  the  men  are  dead  or  alive. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, the  names  of  prisoners  are  to 
be  made  public,  sick,  and  wounded  pris- 
oners are  to  be  released  immediately, 
prison  camps  are  to  be  open  for  impartial 
inspections,  prisoners  are  to  be  allowed 


to  send  and  receive  mall  regularly,  and 
prisoners  are  to  be  treated  properly. 

The  Hanoi  government  signed  the 
Geneva  Convention  on  June  28.  1957. 

Despite  being  a  signatory  to  that  con- 
vention, Hanoi  has  not  announced  the 
names  of  prisoners,  has  permitted  only 
100  men  to  write  letters,  and  only  two  a 
year,  has  not  released  wounded  or  sick 
prisoners,  and  has  not  revealed  prison 
camp  locations  or  permitted  inspection 
of  the  camps. 

The  result  of  this  inaction  has  been  to 
put  the  families  of  these  men,  whether 
the  men  are  known  to  be  prisoners  or  are 
listed  as  missing  in  action,  under  a  cruel 
and  continuous  cloud  of  uncertainty. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  guess  what  Hanoi 
hopes  to  accomplish  by  this  inhumane 
policy. 

However.  I  can  warn  the  pursuers  of 
such  a  policy  what  it  will  not  accomplish. 

Such  a  policy  will  not  strengthen  the 
hand  of  Hanoi  in  Paris  negotiations.  To 
the  contrary,  it  can  only  have  the  oppo- 
site effect. 

Such  a  policy  can  and  should  create 
strong  opposition  throughout  the  world 
from  those  persons  who.  regardless  of 
their  view  of  the  Vietnam  war,  are  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  brutalizing  effects  war 
has  on  the  spirit  of  man. 

It  is  my  hope  that  governments  and 
people  around  the  world  will  join  in  pro- 
testing this  inhumane  policy. 

Past  experience  has  shown  that  Hanoi 
sometimes  reacts  to  world  public  opinion. 

Let  us  help  generate  that  world 
opinion. 

And  let  the  word  go  out  loud  and  clear 
that  all  Americans,  regardless  of  party, 
regardless  of  their  degree  of  support  or 
lack  of  support  for  the  war.  are  united 
in  condemning  this  policy. 

Let  Hanoi  know  that  all  Americans 
supEwrt  fully  the  efforts  of  this  and  the 
past  administration  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  this  inhumane  policy. 


ADDRESS  BY  REPRESENTATIVE  GIL- 
BERT GUDE  AT  THE  DEDICATION 
OF  THE  BROOKSIDE  ARBORETUM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
13  my  colleague  from  Maryland,  Repre- 
sentative Gilbert  Gude,  had  the  privilege 
of  speaking  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Brookside  Arboretum  in  Wheaton  Re- 
gional Park  in  Maryland.  This  new  pub- 
lic asset,  designed  and  operated  by  the 
Maryland-National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission,  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Maryland  and  one  of  only  about 
100  in  the  Nation. 

Representative  Gude  appropriately  ad- 
dressed himself  on  this  occasion  to  the 
obvious  importance  of  the  plant  world 
to  human  health,  physical  and  mental, 
in  this  increasingly  crowded  and  clamor- 
ous society.  He  reviewed  the  contribu- 
tions of  arboietums  as  parks,  as  "plant 
dictionaries."  and  as  classrooms.  In 
keeping  with  his  deep  personal  commit- 
ment to  conservation,  he  called  for  far 
greater  emphasis  on  developing  the  types 
of  plants  and  trees  which  can  contribute 
to  health,  beauty,  and  balance  in  urban 
and  suburban  areas. 

The  speech  deserves  wide  attention.  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Text  or  Speech  by  Congressman  Gilbert 
Gude 

You  have  indeed  honored  me  in  arking 
that  I  dedicate  the  Brookside  Arboretum  to- 
day. As  first  of  its  type  in  Maryland,  it  Joins 
a  distinguished  group  of  about  one  hundred 
arboretums  across  our  great  land.  My  con- 
gratulations go  to  my  friends.  Chairman 
W.  C.  Dutton  of  the  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
ml^lon;  Vice-Chalrman  Caroline  Freeland; 
Park  Director  Jack  Hewitt;  and  Frank 
Rublnl;  Landscape  Architects  Joseph  Kondls 
and  Hans  Hanses.  I  congratulate  as  well  the 
County  Council  and  commend  it  for  its  sup- 
port of  this  fine  project;  the  Council  always 
has  the  difficult  task  of  coming  up  with  that 
"other  kind  of  green" — the  tax  money  to 
finance  such  facilities.  Finally,  my  particu- 
lar congratulations  go  to  the  citizens  of 
Montgomery  County  and  Prince  Georges 
County  for  their  great  CKidltlon  to  our  Mary- 
land part  of  the  National  Capital  Region. 

I  know  you  understand  my  deep  interest 
in  this  project  from  the  several  hats  which 
I  wear  in  public  and  private  life.  I  point  out 
the  foregoing  in  order  to  indicate  to  you  that 
I  have  more  than  Just  a  passing  knowledge 
of  this  type  of  institution  and  what  It  means 
to  the  community. 

Recent  events  here  in  our  Metrofjolltan 
Area  make  me  Inclined  to  share  with  you 
some  observations  and  thoughts  about  ar- 
boretums In  today's  society.  Specifically,  I 
refer  to  the  proposal  presently  being  con- 
sidered in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  have  the  Na- 
tional Arboretum  transformed  into  housing 
projects.  Although  I  know  the  proposers  of 
this  amazing  plan  would  say  my  charge  Is 
absurd,  they  really  have  stated  a  clear  prop- 
osition: there  must  be  a  choice  made  be- 
tween man  and  trees,  and  the  trees  must  go. 

I  admit  that  such  a  proposal  is  absurd, 
but  those  who  propose  the  elimination  of  the 
National  Arboretum  are  saying  that  in  so 
many  words.  And  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
they  are  demonstrating  a  real  blind  spot  re- 
garding the  basic  fundamental  needs  of  peo- 
ple, of  American  cities  In  general,  and  our 
Nation's  Capital  in  particular. 

What  about  the  plant  world  and  man  in 
our  20th  century  cities,  where  more  than 
60 T^  of  Americans  live?  Let's  consider  some 
fundamentals  regarding  plants  and  man: 

1.  Plants  and  their  role  in  man's  physical 
and  mental  survival. 

2.  Plants  in  arboretums  and  their  role  in 
helping  man  learn  means  for  better  living: 
arborettmis  as  plant  dictionaries,  if  you  will. 

3  Arboretums  as  school  rooms;  arboretums 
as  a  teaching  resource. 

4.  Finally,  In  light  of  the  U.S.  situation 
today,  the  priorities  we  must  establish  in  our 
Agriculture  budget:  our  plant  investment 
must  provide  the  greatest  yield  in  meeting 
the  demands  of  urban  man. 

First,  with  respect  to  man's  physical  and 
mental  survival,  plants  are  life-givers.  They 
are  massive  factories  converting  carbon  di- 
oxide to  life-giving  oxygen.  We  reqvUre  plants 
to  continue  the  life  cycles  which  are  going 
on  in  the  air  and  waters  around  the  earth. 
This  Brookside  Arboretum,  as  a  part  of  the 
regional  park,  gives  an  added  dose  of  clean 
fresh  air  to  Wheaton.  And  the  trees  on  the 
412  acres  of  the  National  Arboretum  clean 
up  a  lot  of  air  for  the  District. 

On  the  mental  side,  arboretums  as  open 
green  areas  comprise  part  of  man's  protec- 
tion from  himself.  Man  as  an  animal  re- 
quires  certain   amounts   of   open   space. 

The  study  of  the  need  of  animals  for  open 
or  living  space  has  been  entitled  "Proxlmlcs". 
Scientists  have  made  an  intensive  study  of 
Proximics  in  recent  years,  and  they  find  that 
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anlnuils  of  the  tame  speciea  Uvlng  too  clooely 
together  actually  become  mentally  ill.  Some 
go  berBerk.  attack  each  other,  eat  their  own 
yoTin«:  even  perversion  ia  manUested  among 
■ome  animals  who  are  forced  to  live  closer 
than  they  should  to  their  fellows. 

It  is  Interesting  that  the  word  "Proxlmlcs" 
la  derived  fromjthe  same  word  as  proximity 
fuse.  Tou  recall  in  World  War  H  the  prox- 
imity fuse  was  I  developed  to  automaUcally 
explode  a  bomb!  when  It  came  within  a  cer- 
tain distance  o«  Its  target.  We  need  to  ask 
ourselves  what  l|  the  role  of  Proxlmlcs  In  the 
terrible  exploslotis  we  have  vrttnessed  In  the 
great  American  cities  during  the  past  few 
years? 

Arboretums.  Bke  parks,  serve  as  places 
where  the  humai  spirit  can  receive  the  magic 
therapy  of  physical  separation  from  other 
people— a  place  |  where  man  can  think  and 
reflect.  j 

But  arboretuiis  are  more  than  parks- 
arboretums  are  pl&at  dictionaries,  and  this 
Is  my  second  pol^t.  If  you  want  information 
on  MaryUnd  plalits  or  unusual  grasses.  Jack 
Hewitt  is  publishing  it  right  here  at  Brook- 
side.  Arboretumi,  public  and  private  all 
across  the  country  provide  specimens  and 
information  on  [plants  and  trees  to  make 
home  and  factories  and  city  streets  better 
places  to  live  ani  work  Visitors  who  other- 
wise ^PTOld  nevA-  have  come  to  Wheaton 
Mhrjimnt.  win  come  to  vuit  Brookslde 
Arboretum.  Ever^r  year  three-fourths  of  a 
million  people  frpm  all  over  the  world  visit 
the  National  Arboretum,  and  you  can  be  sure 
that  as  part  of  tourism  it  adds  welcome  tax 
dollars  to  the  DC  budget. 

In  addition  td  being  a  plant  dictionary 
open  to  consultamon  by  any  person,  arbore- 
tums serve  as  a  fcicus  for  making  new  plants. 
Plant  breeding,  which  has  provided  a  bounty 
ot  healthful  foo<^  from  better  varleUes  for 
the  American  dinner  table,  has  directed 
only  a  small  effort  to  develop  better  plants 

{°^L^°^\  "^"S  ^'i  *"'*  suburbs.  Of  almost 
JOOO  patents  for  ofrnamentai  plants  issued  to 
the  private  sector^  in  forty  years,  there  have 
been  98  new  varieties  of  shade  trees  such  as 
new  types  of  maplfes.  poplars,  locust  and  crab 
apple  This  has  b^en  the  result  of  the  effort 
of  private  enterprise.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Ornamental  Breeders  have  produced 
with  public  fun*  approximately  500  new 
varieties  of  all  typts  and  they  are  now  public 
property.  But  this  investment  in  plant  breed- 

J^l  ^  "^f  *  ""*  ''"^"^y  o*  urban  and 
suburban  life  bettir  Is  too  smaU 

We  must  give  m^re  support  and  encourage- 
^J:  ,  "*  P'*°*  breeders  both  public  and 
private.  There  shjould  be  more  work  for 
example,  at  the  national  arboretum  t<i  de- 
velop better  sha4e  trees-trees  that  can 
endure  the  restrictions  and  confines  of  cltv 
growing  and  withstand  dlesase  and  pests  and 
the  baking  heat  ol  city  sidewalks.  Trees  are 
also  needed  which  can  better  hide  the  uell- 
ne«  and  give  the  ilnt  of  open  space  to  Ihe 
drab  monotony  of  concrete 
.HHm  ^'■''°''""°is  make  another  Invaluable 
addition  toward  t«tter  urban  We.  which 
brings  me  to  my  third  point:  The  arboretum 
serves  as  a  classrocm  for  students  from  ele- 

H.*^«^,^*I.°°'  "^  '"""K*  post  graduates.  The 
riches  Of  the  plant  world  are  available  In 
their  growing  staje.  Here  the  words  and 
figures  of  the  botaWy  text  take  on  new  mean- 
HiLJ^}  ^^  '^  ai  opportunity  for  training 
disadvantaged  youiig  people  In  gardening  and 
horticulture  careeis.  What  a  magnificent 
Classroom!  The  dlntrlct  Is  not  ta^ng  full 
advantage  of  the  classroom  opportunities  at 
the  national  arboretum.  And  urban  America 
is  not  getting  full  c  edit  from  our  tax  Inv^ 
ment  In  agriculture.  »"»ew. 

PlnaUy  we  need  to  raise  In  this  regard 
the  question  of  prlo-itles  In  spending,  a  ques- 
tion so  vital  in  thes<  days  of  limited  resources 
and  overwhelming  need.  Our  spending  pri- 
orities in  agriculture  are  out  of  kilter  We 
are   pouring   3^^    billion   dollars   Into   farm 


subsidies  alone.  The  total  budget  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  8  billion.  Of  this, 
less  than  2%  la  spent  on  research  and  only 
a  minute  fraction  of  that  is  directed  to  pro- 
grams of  bettering  our  urban  and  suburban 
environment.  We  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves  voted   to  limit  subsidies  to  individual 
farms  to  120,000  per  farm;   it  seemed  to  us 
that  that  was  enough  to  pay  to  each  farm  not 
to  grow  crope.  The  musty,  dusty  subsidy  pro- 
grams are  geared  to  a  naUonal  economy  of 
several   generations   ago.  I  think   it  is  high 
time  that  some  of  these  billions  and  some  of 
the  expertise  of  the  Agriculture  Department 
such  as  in  the  Forest  Service  and   the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  were  put  Into  a  crash 
program  to  better  our  suburban-urban  en- 
vironment.  We  have   water,   soil,   turf,   and 
trees  to  conserve  In  downtown  America    and 
we've  got  some  blighted  areas  which   need 
reclamaUon    with    parks    and    plants.    Let's 
not   bull-doze  our  arboretums:    rather   let's 
correlate  our  agricultural  spending  with  the 
needs  of  America  today ! 

I  am  reminded  occasionally  in  this  regard 
of  certain  organisms  studied  under  the 
microscope.  They  grow  and  flourish  for  a 
while  but  eventually,  through  their  own 
growth  activity,  create  conditions  which 
cause  their  own  destruction.  Certainly  we 
as  intelligent  creatures,  can  plan  better' 
Surely  we  can  better  adjust  our  priorities  and 
goals  to  acknowledge  the  areas  of  real  need 
and  work  toward  their  resolution  rather 
than  continue  or  create  conditions  which 
point  inevitably  to  our  own  self-destruction 
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lobbying  fund  being  acquired  to  fight 
this  legislation  will  not  be  effective.  I 
think  the  Members  of  the  Senate  should 
be  warned,  however,  that  they  are  about 
to  be  besieged  by  high -power  lobbyists 
In  a  belated  attempt  to  defeat  the  Pair 
Credit  ReporUng  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
issued  by  the  National  Association  of 
Credit  Management  on  July  22  to  Its 
members  soliciting  funds  to  defeat  pro- 
consumer  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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SLUSH  FUND  TO  FIGHT  CONSUMER 
LEGISLATION 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I  was 
most  dismayed  to  learn  that  the  National 
Association   of   Credit   Management   is 
buildmg  a  slush  fund  to  fight  against 
the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  now  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. This  act  would  permit  consumers 
to    correct    inaccurate    information    in 
their  credit  files;  it  would  require  that 
consumers  be  notified  whenever  adverse 
items  of  public  record  informaUon  are 
entered  into  their  files;  it  would  require 
that  credit  bureaus  keep  such  informa- 
tion confidential;  and  it  would  require 
creditors  to  disclose  to  consumers  that 
they  are  being  rejected  for  credit  be- 
cause of  an  adverse  credit  report  and  to 
indicate  the  name  and  address  of  the 
credit  reporting  agency.  The  bill  received 
strong  support  from  several  outstanding 
legal  scholars  as  well  as  from  the  Nixon 
administration  and  the  President's  con- 
sumer adviser,  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  elemen- 
tary principles  of  fair  play  can  be 
strongly  opposed  by  the  credit  Industry 
Nonetheless,  the  National  Association  of 
Credit  Management  has  mounted  a  na- 
tionwide lobbying  campaign  to  defeat 
this  legislation.  The  association  has  even 
written  to  its  members  asking  for  a  mini- 
mum contribution  of  $5  to  help  kill  the 
fair  credit  reporting  bill. 

If  every  member  of  the  association 
contributed  a  minimum  of  $5  a  slush 
fund  of  $180,000  would  be  acquired.  It 
is  hard  to  understand  why  such  a  huge 
sum  of  money  is  required  to  make  the 
association's  views  known  to  Congress 
The  association  has  already  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Banking  Committee  on 
the  legislation  and  is  ably  represented  by 
Washington  counsel. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  the 


National   Association   or  Cacorr 
Manaobkxnt, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  July  22,  1969. 
Dear  Mkmber:  You  are  undoubtedly 
aware  that  several  bills  have  been  Introduced 
in  Congress  which  would.  If  enacted,  se- 
verely restrict  the  exchange  of  credit  data 
between  credit  and  financial  executives  and 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  information 
that  credit  reporting  agencies  could  furnish 
their  subscribers.  Compliance  with  the 
terms  of  these  bills  would  make  credit  man- 
agement an  almost  impossible  task.  Similar 
bills  have  been  Introduced  Ln  many  state 
legislatures  and  have  already  passed  In  two 
states. 

NACM  has  been  fighting  this  legislation 
on  a  limited  scale  on  both  fronts.  At  the  Na- 
tional level  we  have  encouraged  our  mem- 
bers to  write  to  members  of  Congress  pro- 
testing against  the  federal  bills  and  on 
May  22  our  Washington  representative  pre- 
sented testimony  at  a  hearing  on  Senator 
Proxmlre's  bill,  S.  823.  Our  larger  local  of- 
fices have  fought  similar  legislation  In  their 
state  capltols.  But.  this  Is  not  enough  and 
we  can  lose  the  battle. 

To  protect  your  Interests  against  these 
antl-credlt  bills  we  must  step  up  our  lobby- 
ing In  Washington  and  use  the  services  of 
lobbyists  In  those  states  where  we  have  no 
local  offices  or  the  offices  are  not  financially 
capable  of  handling  this  additional  expense. 
We  do  not  have  the  funds  to  adequately 
fight  back  at  the  current  antl-credlt  bills 
and  those  which  we  can  expect  to  be  intro- 
duced In  the  future.  In  recognition  of  this 
problem  the  Board  of  Directors  of  NACM, 
at  the  San  Francisco  Convention,  unani- 
mously approved  the  recommendation  of  the 
National  Legislative  Committee  for  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  members  for  a  Legislative 
Emergency  Fund. 

We  are  asking  each  member  for  a  mini- 
mum contribution  of  $5.00.  The  funds  wUl 
be  placed  in  trust  to  be  used  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  combating  present  and  future  leg- 
islation adverse  to  the  Interests  of  o\rr  mem- 
bers. 

Please  make  your  contribution  nou>.  You 
will  be  helping  us  help  you.  And  your  con- 
tribuUon  is  tax  deductible.  Mall  your  Indi- 
vidual or  corporate  check  to:  NACM- Legisla- 
tive Emergency  Fund.  44  East  23rd  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10010. 
Cordially, 

Robert  L.  Roper. 


LONG   OVERDUE   FOCUS    ON   i^LCO- 
HOLISM  Al^D  NARCOTICS  ABUSE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
esteemed  colleague  on  both  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr! 
Hughes  > ,  has  embarked  upon  a  most  im- 
portant and  most  promising  venture.  As 
the  first  chairman  of  the  newly  created 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and 


Narcotics  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  he  has  already  com- 
pleted 6  days  of  hearings,  3  days  on 
alcoholism  and  3  on  drug  abuse.  This 
degree  of  activity  Is  itself  remarkable  for 
a  special  subcommittee  chaired  by  a 
freshman  Senator. 

But,  of  greater  significance  Is  the  ex- 
tremely valuable  information  revealed  at 
these  hearings  elicited  both  from  widely 
recognized  experts,  from  the  administra- 
tion and  outside  It,  as  well  as  from  indi- 
vidual victims  of  alcoholism  and  drug 
abuse. 

In  his  July  23, 1969.  opening  statement. 
Senator  Hughes  set  the  main  objectives 
of  his  subcommittee  as  follows: 

( 1 )  To  dramatize  to  the  Congress  and  the 
public  the  magnitude  and  urgency  of  these 
problems, 

(2)  To  develop  new  approaches  to  helping 
people  In  our  society  afflicted  by  alcoholism 
and  drug  abuse,  and 

(3)  To  develop  legislation  that  Is  practi- 
cal and  that  Is  on  a  realistic  financial  scale 
not  previously  dreamed  of  by  this  govern- 
ment. 

Although  I  am  not  a  member  of  this 
subcommittee,  I  have  been  following  its 
deliberations  and  have  been  privileged 
to  sit  with  it  on  occasion.  Senator 
Hughes  and  I  have  agreed  to  work  closely 
together  on  the  question  of  alcoholism 
and  narcotics  abuse  within  our  armed 
services  veteran  population  in  connec- 
tion with  his  membership  on  and  my 
chairmanship  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Subcommittee. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Hughes  has  al- 
ready gone  a  long  way  toward  fulfilling 
his  first  objective  of  dramatizing  the 
magnitude  and  urgency  of  the  aflBlctions 
of  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  in  our  so- 
ciety. In  his  opening  statements  on  these 
subjects,  he  has  poignantly  and  with  a 
most  refreshing  candor  outline  the  piti- 
fully small  effort  society  is  making  to 
alleviate  these  twin  curses.  He  points  out 
that,  as  a  people,  we  have  been  willing 
to  spend  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  to  lift 
the  spirit  of  mankind  by  our  soaring  to 
the  moon  but  have  been  unwilling  to 
commit  even  the  tiniest  fraction  of  that 
amount  to  lift  men  and  women  out  of 
the  gutter— either  literally  or  the  gutter 
of  the  special  degradation  which  im- 
prisons the  alcoholic  and  the  narcotic 
abuser. 

I  look  forward  to  the  development  by 
the  subcommittee  of  new  approaches  and 
legislative  solutions  to  the  preventive 
health,  medical  treatment,  and  social 
implications  of  these  devastating  and  de- 
bilitating afflictions.  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  the  Comprehensive  Narcotic  Addiction 
and  Drug  Abuse  Care  and  Control  Act  of 
1969,  authored  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  who  Is  also  chairman  of 
the  Health  Subcommittee  (Mr.  Yar- 
borough).  That  most  commendable  bill 
would  authorize  a  total  of  $380  million 
over  a  5-year  period  for  research;  train- 
ing of  personnel;  incentive  grants  for 
community  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
programs;  and  prevention  and  educa- 
tion efforts.  This  sort  of  approach  is 
grievously  overdue  in  the  alcoholism  field 
and  I  am  sure  that  Senator  Hughes 
wUl  be  moving  in  that  direction.  Given 


the  enormous  increase  in  the  use  of 
hallucinogens — not  only  in  the  yoimger 
segment  of  society — and  the  continuing 
excessive  pressures  toward  social  drink- 
ing, it  Is  intolerable  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  done  and  plans  to  do 
only  the  most  token  work  in  this  area. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Hughcs  on  the 
outsttmding  start  he  has  made  with  his 
subcommittee,  and  I  pledge  him  my  sup- 
port in  the  vital  tasks  he  Is  undertaking. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Senator  Hughes'  excellent  state- 
ments of  July  23  and  August  6  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Opening  Statement  by  Senator  Harold  E. 
Hughes,  Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics,  at  Public 
Hearings  on  Alcoholism,  Washington, 
DC.  July  23,  1969 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Senator  Yarborough,  for  commissioning  this 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and 
Narcotics  and  for  appointing  me  Its  chair- 
man. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  esteem  for  the 
high  caliber  of  the  the  members  of  this  sub- 
committee and  my  appreciation  for  their 
dedication  to  the  urgent  tasks  we  are  under- 
taking. 

The  hearings  beginning  today  and  extend- 
ing through  the  next  two  days  will  be  on 
alcoholism.  On  August  6,  7.  and  8.  the  hear- 
ings, also  here  In  Washington,  will  be  on 
narcotics  and  drug  abuse. 

This  Is  a  new  kind  of  subcommittee.  It  Is, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  first  con- 
gressional committee  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  helping  Individual  citizens  and 
society  gain  relief  from  the  human  blights  of 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse.  Other  committees 
have  got  Into  these  areas  Indirectly  and  prin- 
cipally from  the  standpoint  of  law  enforce- 
ment, rather  than  health. 

With  such  a  charge  we  have  a  staggering 
responsibility.  We  dare  not  fall. 

The  health  approach — the  business  of 
treating  desperately  sick  people,  rehabilitat- 
ing addicts,  preventing  the  growth  of  drug 
abuse  and  alcoholism — has  had  a  very  low 
place  on  the  totem  pole  of  our  public  priori- 
ties. 

But  let  me  tell  you  this.  In  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  these  sub- 
jects have  the  highest  priority  that  you  can 
Imagine. 

We  are  Infinitely  proud  that  we  have  put 
men  on  the  moon.  But  In  our  stomachs  we 
are  sick  over  the  threat  of  drugs  to  our  chil- 
dren and  of  the  deteriorating  effects  of  alco- 
holism on  our  society. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  essential  that 
this  subcommittee,  entering  this  sensitive 
and  all-hnportant  field,  should  have  a  foim- 
datlon  of  fresh  Information  on  which  to  make 
later  decisions. 

It  also  seems  to  me  essential  that  our  ap- 
proach be  open-minded,  that  we  should  not 
begin  with  pre-formed  conclusions.  II  we 
go  through  the  routine  motions  of  the  past 
with  reference  to  these  problems.  It  would 
appear  likely  that  we  would  simply  repeat 
the  failures  or  Inadequacies  of  the  past. 

Up  to  this  point,  federal  action  on  both 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  has  been  the  puniest 
type  of  tokenism.  In  the  areas  where  a  dol- 
lar Invested  would  yield  the  greatest  returns 
In  economic  and  human  value  legal  tender, 
we  have  been  unwilling  to  spend  pin  money. 
The  original  budget  for  fiscal  1970  request- 
ed a  paltry  $4  million  for  community  assist- 
ance grants  for  alcoholism  programs — for  the 
whole  nation  I  This  Is  like  trying  to  stop  the 


Mississippi  River  at  flood  stage  with  a  pebble. 
But  even  this  token  sum  was  not  recom- 
mended by  the  Nixon  Administration. 

The  main  objectives  of  this  subcommittee, 
as  I  view  them,  are  three-fold.  ( 1 )  To  dram- 
atize to  the  Congress  and  the  public  the 
magnitude  and  urgency  of  these  problems. 
(2)  To  develop  new  approaches  to  helping 
people  In  our  society  afflicted  by  alcoholism 
and  drug  abuse,  and  (3)  To  develop  legis- 
lation that  Is  practical  and  that  Is  on  a  real- 
istic financial  scale  not  previously  dreamed 
of  by  this  government. 

Everything  depends  on  arousing  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  to  the  critical  urgency 
of  this  problem. 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
try  for  drop-In-the-bucket  legislation  on 
alcoholism  on  the  theory  that  "something 
Is  better  than  nothing." 

But  even  pitifully  token  programs  have 
failed  to  get  through  the  Congress.  I  believe 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  on  such  an 
unrealistic  dimension  has  contributed  to  this 
failure. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  "go  for 
broke" — to  present  the  needs  on  their  true 
scale  and  urgency. 

Alcoholism  Is  an  area  on  which  we  could 
spend  a  fraction  of  what  we  are  currently 
spending  on  any  one  of  a  variety  of  weapon 
systems  we  are  currently  financing.  And  we 
could  reap  the  richest  kind  of  harvest  In 
economic  savings  as  well  as  in  the  more 
Important  dividends  of  human  life  and  well- 
being. 

I  can  assure  you  ladles  and  gentlemen  who 
have  come  here  to  testify  this  afternoon  that 
you  can  count  on  this  subcommittee  to  de- 
velop constructive  legislation  to  meet  the 
problems. 

This  means  we  must  be  open-minded  to 
new  approaches.  This  means  we  cannot  set- 
tle for  window  dressing.  This  means  we  must 
disengage  ourselves  from  the  old  ruts  and 
prejudices  of  the  past. 

A  century  ago,  an  English  author,  Samuel 
Butler,  wrote  a  book  about  an  Imaginary, 
Utopian  society  called  Erewhon. 

One  practice  of  this  mythical  country  Is 
particularly  worth  remembering. 

When  people  got  sick,  the  authorities  put 
them  In  jail. 

We  don't  have  to  look  to  fiction  to  find 
this  practice.  For  generations,  here  In  Amer- 
ica, we  have  been  putting  people  suffering 
from  one  of  our  most  malignant  Illnesses  In 
Jail  without  treatment.  The  custom  still  goes 
on. 

Periodically,  we  read  of  some  victim  of 
alcohol  abuse  dying  In  Jail  for  lack  of  medi- 
cal treatment.  This  Is  not  a  rare  occurance. 
Only  occasionally,  however,  does  such  an  In- 
cident get  noted  In  the  papers. 

I  have  been  deeply  Involved  with  the  prob- 
lems of  alcoholism — from  both  a  personal 
and  social  standpoint — for  more  than  25 
years. 

If.  at  times,  I  sound  like  an  angry  and 
frustrated  man.  It  Is  because  I  am. 

I  see  this  great  abundant  land  of  ours  with 
resources  beyond  compare. 

I  see  the  wonderful  achievements  of  our 
science  and  technology,  the  miracles  of  mod- 
em medicine,  the  explosive  grovrth  of  knowl- 
edge In  numberless  areas,  the  marvelous  ex- 
ploits of  American  Industry. 

But  In  this  vital,  accessible  area  we  have 
fallen  flat  on  our  faces.  It  Is  a  national  dis- 
grace. 

The  next  time  you  see  some  drunk  making 
a  spectacle  of  himself  In  public,  mark  It 
dovim  that  we  are  the  ones  who  should  be 
ashamed  for  our  gutless  failure  to  meet  this 
problem,  not  the  miserable  vlctlin  of  the 
afOlction. 

We  have  developed  the  Salk  Vaccine;  we 
are  making  notable  progress  In  cancer  treat- 
ment and  research;  we  have  done  wonders  In 
controlling  heart  disease:  we  have  tamed 
tuberculosis  as  a  major  health  problem. 
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But  tn  this  one  commonplace,  acceeslble 
area,  we  have  fallen  flat  on  our  faces. 

We  have  fallid  to  make  a  small  dent  In 
control,    and    prevention   of 
that  is  as  widespread   and 
as  familiar  as  th^  common  cold. 

As  a  consequance — whether  we  are  willing 
to  admit  it  or  paot — alcoholism  ranks  with 
heart  disease  and  cancer  as  one  of  our  most 
vicious  public  k  Hers. 

If  you  add  t<i  the  list  of  those  who  are 
dying  of  alcohol  abuse  those  who  are  slaugh- 
tered each  year  (  n  our  highways  by  accidents 
In  which  drunk  >nnes8  is  Involved;  then  al- 
cohol would  takB  its  place  at  the  top  of  the 
list  as  a  public  executioner. 

But  while  we  have  forthrlghtly  met  other 
public  health  nenaces,  we  su-e  still  merely 
shadow-boxing  ^rith  this  one 

Ladles  and  ger  tlemen,  it  doesn't  have  to  t>e 
this  way. 

There  is  an  aiira  of  hopelessness  around 
our  attitude  towards  the  treatment  of  alco- 
holism that  nee(  s  to  be  exploded  right  now. 
•  *  •  «  • 

But  if  a  person  is  suffering  from  alcohol- 
ism, we  know  we  ;an  help  him. 

Therefore  the  treatment  of  alcoholism 
should  not  be  an  area  of  doubt  or  discourage- 
ment, l)u£  an  aretk  of  certainty  and  optimism. 
..So  1 ,4tik  not  c  iscouraged  about  the  flght 
to  control  and  p -event  alcoholism  In  Amer- 
ica. 

I  am  Just  deteitnlned  to  plow  new  ground, 
and  extremely  in  patient  with  the  slow  pace 
of  our  advanceme  nt, 

I  recognize  that  this  is  a  time  when  budget- 
cutting  in  the  ci'  lllan  programs  of  our  gov- 
ernment, partlcu  larly  in  the  HEW  areas,  is 
the  order  of  the  day. 

Nonetheless,  I  Oelieve  the  time  is  ripe  to 
launch  and  unprecedented,  all-out  campaign 
against  alcohollsia  on  the  massive,  realistic 
scale  that  is  needed. 


To  me  this  Is  the  mo«t  discouraging  thing     the  number  of  alcoholics  in  thU  country  as 
of  all  about  our  alcoholism  programs.  When      about  Ave  million. 
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the  surveys  and  research  and  other  supple- 
mentary work  have  been  completed  and 
catalogued  and  paid  for.  we  suddenly  dis- 
cover that  the  one  thing  that  has  been  sub- 
merged and  forgotten  is  helping  human  be- 
ings recover  from  the  illness  Itself. 

It  won't  be  easy,  but  somehow  the  death 
grip  that  respectable  social  drinking  has  on 
our  society  must  be  broken. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  contributor  to 
the  growth  of  alcoholism  In  this  country  is 
the  fashionable  cocktail  party. 

You  either  drink  or  you're  not  "with  It" 
socially. 

So  our  attitude  towards  problem-drinking 
is  gutless  and  whlsy-washy. 

Let's  fight  alcoholism,  we  are  saying  sub- 
consciously, but  let's  not  be  bores  and  spoil- 
sports and  party-poopers  about  it. 

Above  all,  let's  not  disturb  that  comfort- 
able, cozy  American  institution  of  the  happy 
hour  by  admitting  that  some  of  our  best 
friends  are  problem-drinkers  who  are  com- 
mitting socially  acceptable  suicide  before 
our  eyes. 

Another  item: 

Of  our  politicians,  we  must  demand  tough, 
substantive  action — not  the  conventional 
window-dressing  we  have  been  getting. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  excruciatingly  tough, 
frustrating  business  of  helping  drunks  dry 
up  doesn't  have  much  glamor  as  a  political 
issue  on  either  national  or  local  levels. 

But  we've  got  to  come  to  grips  with  real- 
istic programs  or  we  may  as  well  give  up  the 
whole  cause. 

On  another  point  I  am  going  to  be  pain- 
fully blunt  Ijecause  I  think  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to   get  at   the   truth. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  severe  and  ridi- 
culous obstacles  to  getting  anything  done  in 
the  way  of  combatting  alcoholism  Is  the  bull- 


Today,  despite  the  growth  of  population, 
they  are  using  the  same  figures. 

In  a  society  In  which  two  thirds  or  three 
quarters  of  our  population  use  alcoholic  bev- 
erages to  some  degree,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  number  of  problem  drinkers  far  exceeds 
anything  we  have  admitted  thus  far. 

Much  of  our  alcoholism  goes  undetected. 
For  example,  one  of  the  fast  growing  areas 
of  alcoholism  may  be  found  In  women  who 
do  their  drinking  at  home  and  are  not  rec- 
ognized as  problem  drinkers  until  the  mal- 
aise is  far  advanced. 

We  have  been  too  polite  and  restrained 
about  the  subject,  as  I  see  it.  It  Is  time  we 
got  angry  and  blunt.  Alcoholism  Is  a  dirty, 
vicious  Illness  that  destroys  human  life  and 
happiness  and  causes  staggering  economic 
waste.  It  is  disgraceful  that  we  have  done  so 
little  about  It  thus  far.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  time  is  at  hand  that  our  society  will  be 
willing  to  face  the  responsibility  of  doing  a 
great  deal  more. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
more  observations  about  the  plans  of  this 
subcommittee. 

In  addition  to  hearings  here  In  Washing- 
ton, it  is  our  plan  to  conduct  hearings  in 
some  of  the  major  cities  across  the  United 
States. 

As  indicated  earlier,  we  will  get  down  to 
the  consideration  of  specific  legislation  In  the 
near  future.  I  am  aware  that  several  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  here  have  bills  In 
which  they  have  a  persona]  Interest,  and 
these  legislative  proposals — and  any  others 
that  may  be  advanced — will  be  given  full  and 
fair  consideration. 

In  the  meantime,  I  appreciate  your  cooper- 
ation In  these  opening  hearings  which  I  trust 
will  enable  all  of  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee to  gain  an  open-minded  overview 


and  the  people  with  force  and  conviction,  I 
am  convinced  we  will  succeed. 

The  battle  agaii  LSt  liquor  abuse  is  universal 
and  nonpartisan  1  a  our  society.  It  cuts  across 
all  sectors — rich  Euid  poor,  young  and  old, 
liberals  and  cons^rvataives,  the  humble  and 
the  high-placed. 

If  any  program  has  a  sound  economic  ra- 
tionale, it  is  this  one.  For  every  dollar  In- 
vested, we  can  sa*  e  ten  in  the  ultimate  cost 
to  society  of  alcohi  )llsin 

I  think  we  ca:i  convince  the  toughest- 
minded  cynics  of  this  point — If  we  can  get 
them  to  listen. 

And  it  is  our  fl^t  Job — to  get  them  to  Us 
ten 

In  order  to  get  the  show  on  the  road,  we 
must  resolve  to  b ;  openminded  to  new  ap 
proaches  and   willing   to  gore   a  few  sacred 
cows  as  we  move  aJ  ang 

To  begin  with,  ::  believe  we  have  to  begin 
calling  things  by    :helr  right  names 

We  have  too  Icng  taken  a  country  club 
approach  to  a  gutter  problem. 

We  are  dealing  vith  a  dirty,  vicious  afOlc 
tlon. 

We  have  glossed  it  over  In  order  to  entice 
people  to  seek  tr«  atment  without  the  p>aln 
of  embarrassment. 

In  the  meantim ;  we  have  dismally  failed 
to  communicate  t  le  urgency  and  pervasive 
ness  of  the  proble  m. 

It  Is  high  tUne  'hat  in  developing  a  com 
prehenslve  progran  to  combat  alcoholism 
in  this  country,  we  direct  our  attention  to 
the  fundamental  p  reposition  of  helping  sick 
people  get  well 

Research    is    nedessary.    Education    is    es 
sentlal.  But  none  of  it  is  worth  anything  if 
we  fail  in  the  Tsash  ^  problem  of  helping  peo 
pie  Tecover  from  t  lis  malignant  illness 

And  generally,  w  hen  we  do  come  up  with 
programs,  token  tiough  they  are  we  have 
given  attention  to  i  verything  but  the  patient 
and  the  stricken  lamlly 


the   various    groups   and    professional   disci- 
plines working  in  the  field. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  Individuals 
working  in  this  area  are  more  Intent  on 
promoting  their  own  particular  theories  of 
what  should  be  done  than  in  helping  relieve 
individual  human  beings  and  society  of  this 
affliction. 

I  think  those  of  us  who  are  working  on  al- 
coholism programs  through  various  profes- 
sional disciplines  and  health  associations 
should  place  as  a  number  one  item  on  our 
agendas  the  determination  to  pool  our  efforts 
in  the  common  cause. 

The  variotis  groups  who  recognize  alcohol- 
ism for  what  It  is,  and  see  the  terrible  cost 
it  exacts  from  our  society  In  human  life, 
heartsickness  and  economic  waste,  have.no 
business  working  at  cross  purposes. 

We  should  be  able  to  speak  a  common 
language  on  the  subject  of  alcoholism. 

What  we  have  now  Is  a  tower  of  Babel — 
and  this  has  contributed  to  the  pitiful  in- 
adequacy of  our  efforts  against  alcoholism. 

We  can  unite  effectively  if  we  simply  keep 
our  eyes  on  the  main  objective — to  save  and 
help  human  beings. 

Research  for  the  sake  of  research  leaves 
me  cold. 

Programs  that  are  aloof  from  contact  with 
people  suffering  from  the  Illness  have  limited 
xisefulness. 

An  Increasing  number  of  people  accept  the 
general  proposition  that  alcoholism  is  a  sick- 
ness, rather  than  a  crime,  and  should  not  be 
the  object  of  moral  condemnation.  But  de- 
spite this  enlightened  attitude,  when  the 
curse  of  alcoholism  strikes  our  own  families, 
the  old  moralistic  attitudes  are  apt  to  re- 
assert themselves. 

When  you  sift  dovm  all  of  the  estimates 
and  conjectures  and  theories,  it  is  frighten- 
ing how  Uttle  hard  information  we  have 
about  alcohol  abuse  in  the  United  States. 

A  decade  ago,  researchers  were  estimating 


ourselves  to  specific  legislative  approaches. 

Opening  Statement  by  Senator  Harold  E. 
Hughes,  Chairman,  Speci.kl  SuBCOMMrrrEE 
on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics,  at  Public 
Hearings  on  Narcotics  Addiction  and 
Drug  Abuse.  Washington,  D.C,  August  6 
1969 

At  the  beginning,  I  wish  to  thank  SenatM- 
Yarborough,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  the  other 
members  of  this  Subcommittee  for  their  help 
in  setting  up  these  hearings  and  obtaining 
appropriate  witnesses. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  Dr.  YoUes,  Dr.  Cohen, 
and  other  staff  members  of  the  National  Ins- 
titute of  Mental  Health  for  their  cooperation 
and  good  offices. 

The  subject  of  these  general  hearings — 
drug  abuse  and  narcotic  addiction — ^poees 
one  of  the  most  alarming  threats  to  our  pub- 
lic health  and  well-being  in  the  history  of 
our  nation. 

In  my  view,  the  need  to  take  effective  ac- 
tion against  the  growth  of  drug  abuse  In  the 
United  States  ranks  with  Vietnam  and  pov- 
erty and  civil  rights  among  our  most  urgent 
national  priorities. 

The  issue  has  a  key  significance  far  beyond 
the  physical  effect  of  drugs  on  those  who  are 
ciurently  using  or  misusing  them.  It  is  a  sym- 
bolic issue,  symptomatic  of  the  strange  rest- 
lessness and  malaise  we  find  abroad  In  our 
land  these  days  and  of  the  deep-rooted  revolt 
of  our  young  people. 

The  problem  now  Infects  all  social  levels, 
regional  categories,  and  age  groups  of  our 
society.  It  Is  growing  rapidly  and  seemingly 
uncontrollably,  particularly  among  the 
young. 

Everywhere  in  America,  parents  are  sick 
and  scared  about  the  exposure  of  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  the  illicit  use  of  drugs. 

It  is  a  national  nightmare. 
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But  the  strangest  and  moet  frustrating 
phenomenon  of  all  is  that  while  our  private 
fears  about  the  drug  problem  reach  a  fever 
pitch,  our  action  to  meet  It  on  the  govern- 
mental level  is  pitifully  token  and  wrong- 
looted. 

Our  solution  to  correct  what  we  have  been 
doing  that  is  wrong  seems  to  be  simply  "more 
of  the  same." 

We  are  dealing  with  the  drug  problem  In 
an  atmosphere  of  fear  and  blindness  that 
can  only  be  compared  to  our  attitude  towards 
witchcraft  in  the  17th  century. 

We  know  more  about  the  craters  on  Mars 
than  we  know  about  the  drug  problem. 

But  what  we  don't  know  about  the  drug 
problem,  the  Mafia  and  other  crime  syndi- 
cates understand  very  well.  Big-time  crime 
reaps  huge  profits  from  controlling  the  illegal 
drug  trafllc.  Addiction,  In  turn,  is  linked 
to  all  kinds  of  criminal  acts  ranging  from 
mugging  to  murder. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  regard  the  drug 
problem  as  an  Isolated  phenomenon — which 
it  isn't.  It  is  clear  that  any  long-range  solu- 
tion to  drug  abuse  must  involve  correcting 
some  of  the  conditions  of  poverty  and  un- 
rest and  Inequality  of  opportunity  that  have 
provided  a  setting  conducive  to  drug  use  and 
addiction. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  July  14, 
1969,  on  "The  Drug  Problem,"  President 
Nixon  very  clearly  outlines  how,  in  the  last 
decade,  "the  abuse  of  drugs  has  grown  from 
essentially  a  local  police  problem  Into  a 
serious  national  threat  to  the  personal  health 
and  safety  of  millions  of  Americans." 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Nixon  for  pointing 
up  the  seriousness  and  magnitude  of  the 
problem. 

"Between  the  years  of  1960  and  1967,"  the 
message  states,  "Juvenile  arrests  involving 
the  use  of  drugs  rose  by  almost  800  percent; 
half  of  those  now  being  arrested  for  the 
illicit  use  of  narcotics  are  under  21  years  of 
age.  New  York  City  alone  has  records  of  some 
40,000  heroin  addicts,  and  the  number  rises 
between  7,000  and  9,000  a  year." 

The  President  aptly  describes  these  sta- 
tistics as  "only  the  tip  of  an  Iceberg  whose 
dimensions  we  can  only  surmise." 

He  is  also  forthright  in  calling  attention 
to  the  "dearth  of  scientific  information — and 
the  prevalence  of  ignorance  and  misinfor- 
mation." 

In  his  message,  the  President  mentioned 
the  need  for  additional  programs  of  research, 
education,  and  rehabilitation,  rightly  stat- 
ing that  "It  has  been  a  common  oversimpli- 
fication to  consider  narcotics  addiction,  or 
drug  abuse,  to  be  a  law  enforcement  problem 
alone." 

The  major  part  of  the  Presidential  message 
and  the  thrust  of  its  recommendations  are 
devoted  to  tightening  up  laws  and  enforce- 
ment facilities. 

I  certainly  agree  with  Mr.  Nlxan  that  we 
need  strict  enforcement  in  the  drug  area 
and  that  severe  penalties  should  be  applied 
particularly  to  pushers — especially  the  blg- 
time  operators. 

But  given  vastly  Improved  and  Increased 
law  enforcement,  we  have  still  gone  only  a 
step  of  the  way  to  meet  the  drug  problem. 

For  example,  the  "turned-on"  younger 
generation  can't  be  "turned  off"  by  simply 
flicking  a  switch  labeled  "stlffer  prison 
sentences." 

It  seems  to  me  farfetched  to  consider  the 
youngster  with  the  "Joint"  or  marihuana 
cigarettes  to  be  in  the  same  category  as  the 
hardcore  heroin  addict. 

And,  for  that  matter,  you  surely  cant 
believe  that  the  college  kid  who  passes  on 
some  marihuana  cigarettes  to  his  friends  at  a 
pot  party  is  the  same  as  the  Mafia  overlord 
pushing  the  hard  drug  traffic  In  the  big 
cities. 

Nor  can  you  fall  to  understand  that  If  you 
make  the  sale  of  marihuana  or  LSD  not 
less  than  five  years  and  not  more  than  20 


years  in  prison  for  a  first  offense  and  not 
less  than  10  years  or  more  than  40  for  a 
second,  you're  only  compounding  our  prob- 
lem. The  ones  who  will  get  caught  are  not 
the  blg-tlme  pushers  but  the  college  kids 
with  "grass"  and  the  wretched  addicts  In  the 
ghettos  who  are  pushing  only  to  sustain  their 
habit.  And  the  deterrent  value  of  the  stlffer 
sentence  is  zero. 

I  am  not  pleading  for  any  particular  pro- 
gram or  approach,  but  simply  for  open- 
mlndedness  and  the  willingness  to  admit 
that  we  are  in  a  mess  and  need  a  fresh  start. 
I  am  pleading  that  for  the  love  of  Heaven  we 
do  something  sensible  about  this  problem 
before  It  Is  too  late — and  It  Is  already  terribly 
late. 

I  get  the  feeling  that  we  are  so  completely 
hemmed  in  by  the  basic  misconceptions, 
handicaps,  faults  and  limitations  of  our  sys- 
tem that  we  are  Impotent  to  take  effective 
action. 

Treatment  for  drug  abuse  Is  virtually  non- 
existent because,  in  point  of  fact,  addiction 
Is  not  recognized  to  be  the  Illness  It  is. 
Under  our  law,  It  is  a  crime. 
Research  Into  the  causes,  treatment  and 
prevention  of  drug  addiction  is  pitifully 
lacking — for  the  same  reason. 

We  are  working  from  a  prosecution,  rather 
than  a  public  health,  approach. 

We  are  concerned  with  punishing  people, 
not  educating  them  or  healing  them. 

The  tangle  of  existing  laws  governing  drug 
use  and  distribution  Is  hopeless  to  straighten 
out  because  the  fundamental  premise  Is 
wrong — that  drug  addiction  Is  a  crime  Instead 
of  an  illness. 

There  is  no  reason  that  the  Alcoholic 
Anonymous  concept  shouldn't  work  with 
drug  addicts  as  well  as  It  does  with  alco- 
holics— and,  Indeed,  there  has  been  encour- 
aging success  with  such  groups  as  Synanon. 
But  the  onus  of  the  criminal  association  with 
drugs  is  a  severe  obstacle  to  this  kind  of 
therapy  in  drug  addiction. 

We  can't  even  communicate  with  our  kids 
about  smoking  pot  because,  under  our  laws, 
smoking  marihuana  and  shooting  heroin  are 
in  the  same  league,  and  neither  we  nor  our 
kids  can  forget  It. 

And  so  we  are  hemmed  In  by  our  basic  mis- 
conceptions and  the  rigidities  of  federal  and 
state  laws  governing  drugs. 

We  are  like  a  wagon  train,  completely  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  savages.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  shoot  otu*  way  out,  at  some  point.  U 
we  are  to  begin  making  any  headway  at  all 
against  the  drug  problem. 

Secretary  Robert  Finch  was  Invited  to 
testify  here  today. 

He  sent  word  through  his  staff  that  he 
could  not  testify  at  this  time  because  the 
department  had  not  fully  formulated  its 
policy  on  the  drug  problem  but  that  he 
would  testify  at  our  next  round  of  hearings, 
perhaps  next  month. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  this  candor 
and  open-mlndedness  and  am  happy  that 
the  Department  of  HEW  has  not  closed  Its 
mind  on  a  progressive  approach  to  the  drug 
problem. 

We  should  have  learned  by  this  time  that 
excessively  harsh  laws  do  not  Invariably 
deter  people  from  breaking  the  law  or  even 
improve  the  possibilities  for  the  authorities 
to  do  an  effective  Job  of  enforcement.  If  any- 
one thinks  he  can  effectively  reduce  mari- 
huana use  on  college  campuses  by  doubling 
the  penalty  for  possession;  then  he  is  not 
very  well  acquainted  vrith  today's  youth. 

With  regard  to  enforcement,  officials  of 
the  New  York  State  Narcotics  Addiction 
Control  Commission  estimate  that  in  the 
United  States  "not  one  percent"  of  those 
arrested  for  using  soft  drugs  are  convicted — 
because  the  penalties  provided  are  so  harsh. 
TTie  National  Crime  Commission  had  this 
to  say  about  mandatory  minimum  sentences 
for  drug  abuse; 


"Mandatory  provisions  deprive  Judges  and 
correctional  authorities  of  the  ability  to  base 
their  Judgments  on  the  seriousness  of  the 
violations  and  the  particular  characteristics 
and  potential  for  rehabilitation  of  the  de- 
fender." 

I  did  not  come  to  this  committee  room 
with  predetermined  conclusions  about  what 
needs  to  be  done  about  drug  abuse  and  the 
illicit  traffic  in  drugs  in  the  United  States. 
But  I  believe  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  try 
to  get  at  the  truth  and  to  base  our  legislative 
recommendations  on  facts — not  superstl- 
tlon^and  on  realistic,  reasonable  ap- 
proaches— not  a  ridiculous  repetition  of  the 
mistakes  we  have  made  in  the  past. 

At  a  time  when  millions  of  American 
youth,  including  kids  of  Junior  high  school 
age,  are  on  drugs  or  about  to  be.  It  would  be 
criminal  to  gamble  with  their  lives  by  re- 
fusing to  take  a  sensible,  open-minded  ap- 
proach to  the  drug  problem. 

I  don't  fault  or  discredit  anybody's  inten- 
tions, including  those  of  the  blindest  advo- 
cates of  tough  and  unselectlve  enforcement 
But  the  time  has  come  to  shoot  our  way 
out  of  the  fantastic  ring  of  prejudices,  mis- 
conceptions and  half-truths  that  have  sur- 
rounded us. 

Since  the  White  House  Conference  of  1963. 
there  have  been  four  major  national  groups 
that  have  made  recommendations  in  the 
area  of  drugs  and  narcotics.  They  are:  The 
President's  Advisory  Conunl?slon  on  Nar- 
cotics and  Drug  Abuse,  The  Cooperative 
Commission  on  the  Study  of  Alcoholism,  The 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice,  and  The  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Violence. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  Subcommittee  will 
explore  the  recommendations  of  these  com- 
mittees and  commissions  and  make  Inquiry 
as  to  why  so  little  has  been  done  to  Imple- 
ment those  recommendations. 

Why,  Instead  of  following  sane  and  pro- 
fessional recommendations,  do  we  continue 
with  a  system  that  busts  up  kids'  lives. 
makes  treatment  of  addiction  impossible, 
and  over-punishes  the  nameless,  wretched 
addict  or  pusher,  while  channeling  easy 
profits  into  the  hands  of  the  underworld. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  Is  marihuana.  This 
Is  where  our  Investigation  should  start.  This 
Is  where  It  is  starting. 

I  don't  have  an  answer  to  the  marihuana 
problem.  I  wish  the  drug  didn't  exist — Just 
as  I  wish  that  other  widely  used  drug,  alco- 
hol, didn't  exist.  But  they  exist  and  we  need 
to  deal  with  them  in  terms  of  realism,  not 
old  wives'  mythology. 

There  has  been  increasing  support  in  this 
country  for  legalization  of  marihuana.  Other 
Informed  critics  of  existing  law  hold  the 
viewpoint  that  marihuana  should  be  reclas- 
sified under  our  law  with  the  hallucinogens 
controlled  by  the  Drug  Abuse  Control  Act 
which  provides  much  less  severe  penalties 
for  violations  and  none  at  all  for  possession. 
The  President's  Advisory  Commission  on 
Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse  in  1963  reported: 
"This  Commission  makes  a  fiat  distinction 
between  the  two  drugs  and  believes  that  the 
unlawful  sale  or  possession  of  marihuana  Is 
a  less  serious  offense  than  the  unlawful  sale 
or  possession  of  an  opiate." 

Does  the  use  of  marihuana  lead  to  violence, 
aggressive   behavior  and   crime? 

Does  it  alter  the  basic  personality  struc- 
ture? 

Is  it  addictive  or  does  It  lead  to  the  use  of 
stronger,  addictive  drugs? 

If  legalized,  would  It  become  available  In 
this  country  In  a  more  concentrated  and 
potentially  dangerous  form? 

Does  It  make  sense  to  put  a  kid  smoking 
pot  In  the  same  felonious  category  writb  a 
heroin  addict  that  Is  forced  to  support  his 
habit  by  robbery  and  extortion? 

These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  that 
should  be  put  out  on  the  table  and  discussed 
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long. 


And  aomewhet«  along  the  line  In  o\ir  un- 
bellerable  mlahtndllng  of  the  drug  problem, 
we  have  lost  track  of  the  main  objective  of 
all — the  redempjtlon  of  human  lives. 

We  are  willing  to  spend  millions  for  high- 
ly publlclaed.  utuelectlve  enforcement — but 
we  begrudge  a  pittance  for  public  health  pro- 
grams devoted  tk>  saving  human  beings. 

Brentually.  w9  can  hope  that  the  economic 
rationale  of  sound  rehabilitation  and  preven- 
tion programs  will  get  through  the  heads  of 
thoae  whoee  hearts  we  have  been  unable  to 
touch  with  the  theme  of  human  compas- 
sion. 

Dr.  Vincent  P.  Dole  of  the  Rockefeller  Uni- 
versity In  New  '!t>rk,  one  of  the  developers  of 
the  plan  for  methadone  treatment  of  heroin 
addicts,  calls  attention  to  the  exorbitant  coet 
of  the  enforcetnent-wlthout-rehabtlltatlon 
approach.  | 

He  cites  the  fact  that  there  may  be  50,000 
addicts  In  New  York  City  alone  and  points 
out  that  It  woujd  take  9600  million  to  get 
them  off  the  strciets  with  a  lock-up  system — 
and  "you  still  |rould  not  have  solved  the 
problems."  < 

I  have  taken  aj  longer  time  to  set  the  stage 
of  these  hearing^  than  I  intended,  but  I  felt 
that  sMAe  baalc,  blunt  points  needed  to  be 
ifiade — 

Obviously,  we  are  limited  In  what  we  can 
accomplish  In  thjese  first  three  days  of  hear- 
ings. 

But  I  hope  we  jean  accomplish  theoe  basic 
and  essential  objectives: 

( 1 )  I  hope  we  jcan  take  a  realistic  look  at 
the  drug  probl«n  In  Its  full  magnitude, 
variety,  complexity,  and  orlticaJ  seriousness. 

(2)  I  hope  we  j  can  agree  that  the  system 
relating  to  drugii  that  we  now  have  in  this 
country  simply  wont  do.  We  can't  settle  for 
"more  of  the  same." 

(3)  I  hop>e  wa  can  be  open-minded  and 
receptive  to  new  approaches  to  the  drug  prob- 
lem. Quite  franldy,  if  we  can't  we  may  as 
weU  close  up  the  hearings  and  go  home. 

(4)  With  regarf  to  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
drug  problem,  I  vn  convinced  that  we  need 
to  develop  comprehensive,  rather  than  piece- 
meal legislation.  There  Is  a  mini-Jungle  of 
federal  law  relating  to  drugs  and  narcotics 
and  the  treatment  approach  and  the  enforce- 
ment approach  art  inextricably  tied  together. 
FYom  wherever  we  start,  we  get  to  the  central 
point — that  we  n^iist  revise  our  basic  think- 
ing about  drug  juse  and  abuse.  We  must 
recognize  addlctldn  ae  a  sickness,  not  a  crime. 
And  we  must  understand  the  social  and  sym- 
bolic stgnlflcance[  of  youthful  drug  use.  In 
this  realistic  settlltg  we  m\ist  construct  work- 
able laws,  reaUzllig.  all  the  way,  the  limi- 
tations of  trying  to  use  criminal  law  to 
legislate  moralltyn 


EVtaiGLADES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  grave  concern  over  the 
threatened  destruction  of  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  naturtl  resources,  the  Ever- 
glades National  park.  The  continued  ex- 
istence of  this  vfiluable  and  unique  area 
is  presently  in  sjerious  jeopardy  because 
of  the  proposed  Jjlan  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  the  E>ade  County 
Port  Authority  t>j  construct  a  large  jet- 
port  just  north  of  the  park  boundary. 
This  jetport,  w(hich  will  be  designed 
eventually  to  pitovide  landing  facilities 
for  the  supersonic  transport,  will  cover 
39  square  milesJ  an  area  greater  than 
that  required  f^r  aU  the  runways  of 
Washington  National.  Kennedy,  Los 
Angeles  International,  and  San  Francisco 
International  Aljrports.  Its  adverse  ef- 
fects are  readily  imaginable. 


First,  the  numerous  land  fllla  which 
constnictlon  of  the  jetport,  access  roads, 
and  the  inevitable  second  generation  sub- 
divisions and  industrial  plants  will  ne- 
cessitate, might  well  cut  off  a  great  deal 
of  the  water  which  presently  flows  into 
this  Immense  swamp  area  and  sustains 
its  unique  ecological  system.  Since  the 
Everglades  Park  depends  upon  undevel- 
oped, privately  held,  land  to  the  north 
for  its  water  supply,  as  this  water  Is 
choked  off,  the  marshlands  of  the  Ever- 
glades will  dry  up.  and  many  of  the  basic 
nutrients  will  no  longer  be  available  for 
the  f\sh  and  wildlife  which  depend  for 
their  existence  upon  them. 

Second,  problems  of  pollution  will  be 
greatly  aggravated.  Petroleum  products 
used  in  and  around  the  jetport  and  on 
the  access  roads  will  inevitably  find  their 
way  into  the  natural  drainage  system 
and  flow  downstream  for  many  miles, 
contaminating  the  fresh  water  supply  of 
the  Everglades.  Quantities  of  pesticides, 
which  are  presently  being  used  exten- 
sively to  decontaminate  international 
flights,  could  also  find  their  way  into 
the  E^i^erglades  environment  with  poten- 
tially disastrous  effects.  And  sewage  and 
other  byproducts  of  the  slgntflcant  pop- 
ulation center  which  will  undoubtedly 
spring  up  in  and  aroimd  the  jetport 
could  represent  one  of  the  greatest  long- 
term  obstacles  to  attempts  to  pre-serve 
the  supply  of  clean  water  which  sustains 
this  swamp  area. 

Third,  air  and  noise  pollution  could 
destroy  the  distinctive  atmosphere  of  the 
park.  Nine  hundred  thousand  flights  a 
year,  the  projected  operations  level  for 
this  massive  air  facility,  would  dump 
many  thousands  of  tons  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide, nitrogen  oxide,  hydrocarbons, 
aldehydes,  and  particulate  matter  into 
the  air  above  the  Everglades,  and  the 
noise  level  of  the  jets  at  takeoff  will  be 
at  the  threshold  of  pain  at  points  more 
than  3  miles  from  the  runway. 

Clearly,  construction  of  this  jetport 
could  well  spell  disaster  for  the  22  en- 
dangered species  of  flsh  and  wildlife 
which  find  refuge  in  the  park.  And  since 
the  extensive  marsh  area  also  provides 
nesting  grounds  and  a  food  source  for 
many  forms  of  migrating  flsh  and  wild- 
life, the  repercussions  from  any  disrup- 
tion would  be  felt  along  the  entire  East 
Coast. 

Besides  imperiling  the  unique  ecologi- 
cal system  of  the  Everglades,  the  pro- 
posed jetport  could  gravely  disrupt  the 
life  of  the  Miccosukee  Indians,  whose 
reservation  is  located  in  this  general  area. 
The  source  of  much  of  their  food  might 
be  destroyed,  private  land  developers  may 
drive  many  of  the  Indian  tradesmen  back 
to  the  narrow  confines  of  their  reserva- 
tion, and  the  new  economic  competition 
could  destroy  the  economic  viability  of 
many  tribal  enterprises  located  there. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  very  obvious 
ecological,  environmental,  and  social 
problems  which  construction  of  this  jet- 
port at  its  present  proposed  location 
might  create,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  apparently  blithely  ignored 
the  requirements  of  section  4(f)  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  which 
declares  a  national  policy  of  launching 
a  special  effort  "to  preserve  the  natural 


beauty  of  the  countryside  and  public  park 
and  recreation  lands,  wildlife  and  water- 
fowl refuges,  and  historic  sites"  and 
which  requires  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  in  developing  transportation 
plans. 

Instead  it  is  moving  rapidly  to  make 
the  proposal  an  accomplished  reality.  In 
the  fall  of  1968,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration made  an  initial  grant  to 
the  Dade  County  Port  Authority  of 
$500,000  to  assist  it  in  the  planning  and 
development  of  the  jetport.  In  January 
1969,  DOT'S  Office  of  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation  announced  a  $200,000 
grant  to  Dade  County  for  a  planning 
study  in  high  speed  ground  transporta- 
tion between  Miami  and  the  jetport.  And 
just  last  week,  DOT  announced  a  grant 
of  $163,202  for  lighting  nmways  at  the 
airport.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  is  presently  considering 
the  routing  of  the  new  Interstate  75  in 
southern  Florida.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  establishing  adequate  access  to 
the  jetport,  the  final  location  of  this 
highway  will  depend  largely  on  the  site 
of  the  jetport  and  vice  versa. 

As  these  plans  have  crystalized,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  become 
increasingly  concerned  about  the  serious 
threat  which  this  massive  construction 
program  poses  for  the  Everglades  and  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Miccosukees.  As  a  re- 
sult, in  May  of  this  year,  the  Associate 
Solicitor  of  Parks  and  Recreation  at  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Bernard 
Meyer,  prepared  a  legal  memorandimi 
which  concluded  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  had  violated  section  4(f) 
of  the  Transportation  Act.  by  faiUng  to 
consult  with  Interior  over  the  proposed 
jetport.  Since  this  memorandum  may  be 
of  particular  interest  to  Members  of  the 
Senate,  I  ask,  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Rkord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MEMORANDtTM 

V3.  Department  of  thk  Interiob, 
OmcE  OF  THE  Solicitor, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  29, 1969 
To:  Solicitor. 

Prom:  Associate  Solicitor,  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion. 
Subject:  Miami  Jetport — Everglades  National 
Park. 
In  a  memorandum  of  May  22,  1969,  the 
Under  Secretary  requested  the  views  of  the 
SoUcitor's  Office  on  the  appUcabUlty  of  sec- 
tion 4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Act,  80  Stat.  931,  933  ( 1966) ,  as  amended 
49  U.S.C.  1661,  i653(f)  (Supp.  HI,  1965-67)! 
to  the  development  of  a  Jetport  50  miles  weet 
of  Miami.  Florida,  Just  north  of  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  interstate  highway  and  high 
speed  ground  transportation  corridor,  con- 
structed in  conjuncUon  with  the  Jetport  in 
order  to  provide  access  to  Jetport  facilities. 
We  have  been  advised  that  the  Dade 
County  Port  Authority  has  undertaken  the 
Initial  stages  of  constructing  the  Jetport, 
which  will  be  the  world's  largest — 39  square 
mUes.  All  the  runways  at  Washington  Na- 
tional, Kennedy,  Los  Angeles  International 
and  San  Francisco  International  Airports 
could  be  constructed  within  the  site  of  the 
proposed  jetport.  (See  Horizons,  vol.  2,  No. 
23,  p.  4,  a  PAA-DOT  publication.)  Although 
the  Jetport,  which  is  scheduled  to  go  Into 
operation  this  faU,  will  be  used  Initially  as 
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8  training  facility,  by  the  1970's  It  U  planned 
to  be  the  SST  airport  for  the  southeastern 
United  States  w\tb  projected  flight  opera- 
tions every  minute  or  two  on  a  24  hour  basis. 
We  have  also  been  informed  by  the  National 
Park  Service  that  the  fUght  patterns,  includ- 
ing take  oOh  and  landings,  will  take  aircraft 
directly  over  Conservation  Area  3A  of  the 
Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control 
Project  and  the  Everglades  National  Park. 
The  jetport  will  be  serviced  by  a  trans- 
portation corridor  containing  an  interstate 
highway  and  a  high  speed  ground  trans- 
portation facility  within  a  right-of-way  of 
900  to  1000  feet  wide  that  will  be  located 
either  in  the  north  section  of  the  park  or  in 
the  southern  section  of  Conservation  Area 
3A. 

In  the  fall  of  1988  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration made  a  grant  of  $600,000  to  the 
Dade  County  Port  Authority  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Airport  Act,  60  Stat. 
170  ( 1946),  as  amended,  49  U.8.C.  1101  (1964), 
to  assist  in  the  initial  phase  of  construction 
and  development  of  the  jetport.  lUd.  PAA 
also  has  the  responsibility  for  determining 
whether  the  Jetport  should  be  made  opera- 
tional, even  as  a  training  facility. 

In  January  of  1969,  the  Office  of  High  l^>eed 
Ground  Transportation  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  announced  a  $200,000  grant 
to  Dade  County,  Florida,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  planning  study  on  high  speed  ground  trans- 
portation between  Miami  and  the  jetport, 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  September  30,  1966, 
79  Stat.  893,  49  UJ3.C.  1631  (Supp.  HI,  1966), 
which  Is  a  program  responsibility  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  under  sec- 
tion 6(a)  (2)  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation Act,  supro.,  49  U.S.C.  1665(a)  (2) 
(Supp.  m.  1966-67). 

The  locaOon  of  the  Interstate  highway  in 
the  transportation  corridor  falls  under  the 
direction  of  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration pursuant  to  the  interstate  highway 
and  Federal-aid  to  highway  programs  as  set 
forth  in  Title  23  of  the  United  States  Code. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  comprehen- 
sive program  for  the  development  of  trans- 
portation faculties  in  southern  Florida  falls 
within  the  administrative  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  establishing  the  Department 
of  Transportation  are  directly  applicable. 
Section  2(b)(2)  of  that  act  provides: 
"It  Is  hereby  declared  to  the  national  policy 
that  special  effort  should  be  made  to  pre- 
serve the  natural  beauty  of  the  countryside 
and  public  park  and  recreation  lands,  wild- 
life and  waterfowl  refuges,  and  historic  sites. 
49  U.S.C.  1961(b)(2)  (Supp.  in.  1965-67)." 
Section  4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Act,  which  was  amended  by  section 
18(b)  of  the  Federal- Aid  to  Highway  Act  ol 
1968,  82  Stat.  815,  provides: 

"(f)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  na- 
tional policy  that  special  effort  should  be 
made  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
countryside  and  public  park  and  recreation 
lands  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuges,  and 
historic  sites.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  cooperate  and  consult  with  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior,  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Agriculture,  and  with  the 
States  in  developing  transportation  plans 
,ind  programs  that  Include  measures  to  main- 
tain or  enhance  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
lands  traversed.  After  the  effective  date  of 
the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968,  the 
.Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  program  or 
project  which  requires  the  use  of  any  pub- 
licly owned  land  from  a  public  park,  recrea- 
tion area,  or  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge  of 
national.  State,  or  local  significance  as  de- 
termined by  the  Federal,  State,  or  local  of- 
ficials having  Jurisdiction  thereof,  or  any 
land  from  an  historic  site  of  national.  State, 
or  local  significance  as  so  determined  by  such 
officials  unless  (1)  there  Is  no  feasible  and 
prudent  alternative  to  the  use  of  such  land, 
and  (2)   such  program  Includes  all  possible 
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planning  to  '"'"tmni*  barm  to  such  park, 
recreational  area,  wUdllfe  and  waterfowl 
refuge,  or  historic  site  resulting  from  such 
use." 

The  opening  sentence  of  section  4(f) 
declares  as  a  national  policy  that  a  "special 
effort"  should  be  made  to  preserve  public 
park  and  recreation  lands.  This  sentence,  in 
our  Judgment,  places  an  affirmation  obliga- 
tion on  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
make  a  "special  effort"  to  preserve  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  from  all  damage  to  park 
values  which  may  result  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  jetport  and  the  transportation 
corridor.  See  Udal  v.  Federal  Potoer  CommU- 
sion.  387  U.S.  428  (1967),  Scenic  Hudson 
Preservation  Conference  v.  Federal  Power 
Commission.  364  P.  2d  608  (2nd  Clr.,  1965), 
cert.  den.  384  U.S.  941   (1966). 

Similarly,  in  our  opinion,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  ought  to  make  the  same 
"special  effort"  to  preserve  Conservation 
Area  3A.  This  area  is  managed  by  the  Florida 
Oame  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commlsalon  for 
hunting  and  fishing  and  by  the  Central  and 
Southern  Florida  Control  District  for  recre- 
ational purposes.  This  area  U  used  by  ap- 
proximately one  million  persons  per  year. 
(H.R.  Doc.  369,  90th  Cong.,  2nd  Bess.,  p.  34). 
As  a  part  of  the  modification  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood 
Control  Project  the  report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  noted  that  over  6  million  dollars 
in  the  project  authorization  were  for  the 
Improvement  of  recreational  facilities  and 
features  of  the  project,  which  includes  Con- 
servation Area  3A,  and  over  4  mllUon  dollars 
in  recreaUonal  benefits  were  attributed  to  the 
modification  of  the  project.  Ibid.,  pp.  69  and 
79  Not  only  the  Federal  and  State  invest- 
ment In  this  area,  but  also  the  heavy  public 
recreational  use  of  the  area  qualifies  Con- 
servaUon  Area  3A  as  a  recreation  area  worthy 
of  preservation  and  protection  under  section 

4(f). 

The  second  sentence  of  section  4(f)  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
cooperate  and  consult  with  thU  Department 
in  the  developing  transportation  plans  and 
programs  which  Include  measures  to  main- 
tain and  enhance  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
lands  traversed.  Insofar  as  the  transporta- 
tion corridor  wlU  traverse  the  park  and/or 
Conservation  Area  3A,  this  provision  U,  In 
our  view,  also  appUcable  to  the  proposed 
jetport  and  transportation  corridor. 

The  last  sentence  of  section  4(f)  provides 
that  after  August  23,  1968,  the  Secretary  of 
Tran^x>rtatlon  shall  not  approve  any  project 
or  program  which  requires  the  use  of  any 
pubUcly  owned  lands  from  a  public  park  or 
recreation  area  of  national.  State  or  local 
significance,  as  determined  by  the  officials 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  area,  unless 
there  is  no  feasible  and  prudent  alternative 
and  such  program  Includes  all  possible  plan- 
ning to  minimize  harm.  These  condlUons 
precedent,  which  apply  to  all  programs  or 
projects  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
Uon,  Including  those  receiving  federal  finan- 
cial assistance  as  well  as  those  which  are  a 
direct  program  activity  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  were  set  forth  in  a  more 
stringent  form  in  the  original  section  4(f). 
Because  we  have  been  advised  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  that  the  jetport  grant 
was  approved  In  the  fall  of  1968  and  that 
the  high  speed  ground  transportation  grant 
was  approved  In  January  1969,  we  have  lim- 
ited our  Inquiry  to  the  applicability  of  4(f). 
as  amended  In  1968. 

Initially  it  should  be  noted  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  is  under  a  spe- 
cific Congressional  directive  by  the  use  of 
the  word  "shall"  In  section  4(f).  By  stating 
that  the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  a  proj- 
ect until  certain  conditions  have  first  been 
mot.  Congress  was  not  being  merely  sug- 
gestive, but  rather  giving  a  mandatory  di- 
rective. See  Jack  Stone  Company  v.  United 
States.  344  P.  2d  370.  374   (Ct.  CI.,  1966). 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tran^xirtatlon 
corridor  will  um  the  northern  saotlon  of  the 
park  and/or  the  southern  seotlon  of  Oon- 
sorvaUon  Area  3A,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Is  directly  concerned  with  proj- 
ects and  programs  which  require  the  use  of 
publicly  owned  lands  of  a  park  of  great  no- 
tional Importance  and  a  significant  recrea- 
tion area.  There  should  be  no  question  about 
the  public  pork  status  and  national  sig- 
nificance of  the  Everglades  National  Park. 
Congress  established  the  park  by  the  Act  of 
May  30,  1934,  48  Stat.  816,  as  amended,  16 
U.S.C.  410,  for  preservation  as  wilderness. 

As  previously  discussed  Conservation  Area 
3A  Is  a  heavily  used  pubUc  recreation  area. 
There  should  be  no  question  about  its  local 
and  State  significance,  considering  the  scope 
ol  the  State  and  federal  investment  in  the 
area.  This  significance  has  been  exprMseit 
numerous  times  by  the  Chairman  ol  the 
Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control 
District,  which  Is  the  State  agency  responsi- 
ble for  the  management  of  the  fiood  control 
project  Including  Conservation  Area  3A. 

Furthermore  the  overflights  of  the  pork 
and  Conservation  Area  3A  by  aircraft  landing 
and  taking  off  from  the  Je^>ort  may  involve 
the  "use"  of  both  park  and  recreation  lands. 
These  overfllghto.  If  sufficiently  low  and  fre- 
quent, could  involve  a  taking  of  property 
rights  through  navigational  easements  or 
servitudes.  Griggs  v.  Allegheny  County,  368 
U.S.  84  (1962),  United  States  v.  Causby,  328 
U.S.  256  (1946).  See  also  Martin  v.  Port  of 
Seattle.  391  P.  2d  640  (Wash.  1964),  Hills- 
borough County  Aviation  Authority  v.  Ben- 
itez,  200  So.  2nd  194  (Pla.  1967),  City  of 
Jacksonville  v.  Schurmann,  167  So.  2nd  96 
(Fla.  1964),  Thronburg  v.  Port  of  Portland, 
376  P.  2d  100  (Ore.  1962).  Although  the 
issue  is  not  completely  free  from  contro- 
versy, this  office  would  view  the  term  "use" 
as  It  appears  in  section  4(f)  to  be  suf- 
ficiently broad  in  meaning  and  scope,  oom- 
sldering  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
statute,  to  Include  overflights  of  such  a 
level  that  a  private  l€mdowner  would  be  en- 
titled to  compensation  for  a  taking  of  a  prop- 
erty right.  The  term  "use"  does  not.  In  our 
Judgment^have  to  be  limited  exclusively  to 
actual  physical  use,  but  could  Include  a 
constructive  use  which  operates  to  limit  or 
prevent  use  of  the  park  or  conservation  of 
lands  by  the  public  for  their  Intended  pur- 
poses. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  National  Park 
Service  that  certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  do  not  consider  sec- 
tion 4(1)  as  applying  to  their  basic  pro- 
grams. For  example,  PAA  has  questioned  the 
applicability  of  section  4(f)  to  any  decision 
to  open  the  jetport  as  a  training  faculty.  We 
disagree  with  such  a  limited  Interpretation. 
In  our  Judgment,  the  requirements  ol  4(f ) 
apply  to  all  programs  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  modifying  the 
existing  statutory  authorities  of  the  pro- 
grams transferred  to  the  control  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation.  These  programs  are 
now  subject  to  the  additional  statutory  con- 
sideration required  by  section  4(f). 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  under  the  Con- 
gressional directive  of  section  4(f)  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  oould  not  ap- 
prove assistance  to  the  jetport,  high  speed 
ground  transportation,  or  highways,  and 
could  not  allow  the  jetport  to  open  even  as 
a  training  facility,  unless  the  conditions 
precedent  of  section  4(f)  have  been  met.  i.e., 
a  determination  by  that  Department  that 
there  Is  no  feasible  and  prudent  alternative 
to  the  whole  airport  development  complex 
and  that  the  program  Includes  all  possible 
planning  to  minimize  harm. 

We  also  view  the  requirements  of  4(f) 
as  an  affirmative  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  of  Transportatton,  requir- 
ing an  Indepth  and  comprehensive  study. 
Udall  V.  Federal  Power  Commission,  supra. 
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Scenic  HtuUom  Preservation  Conference  v. 
Federal  Power[  Commission,  supra.  S««  also 
Outagamie  County,  Wise.  v.  C.A.B..  366  P 
2d  900.  907  ( Tin  Oir.  106«) ,  City  of  Pittalmrgh 
V.  FJ>.C.,  237  ».  2d  741    (DC.  Clr.,  1958). 

In  order  to  tneet  tbes«  requirements,  the 
Secretary  of  TVansportatlon  must  consider, 
among  other  things,  alternative  site  loca- 
tions, the  threat  of  noise  pollution,  pollu- 
tion 0*  the  p^k's  water  supply  from  Jet 
exhaust  and  tfte  municipal  sewage,  air  pol- 
lution from  jet  exhaust,  further  disruption 
of  the  park's  water  supply  through  acceler- 
ated run  off,  dsjmage  to  the  recreational  fea- 
tures and  use  it  Conservation  Area  3A,  and 
the  serious  dai<xage  to  the  wUdemeas  char- 
acter of  the  pa»-k,  before  he  can  implement 
or  carry  Into  elfect  any  project  or  program 
under  his  adminlstatlon  Involving  the  Jet- 
pot  and    transplortatlon   corridor. 

We  And  nothing  In  the  legislative  history 
of  this  act  whl^h  Is  contrary  to  the«e  con- 
clusions or  supborts  a  more  restrictive  In- 
terpretation of 'section  4(f).  (See  H.  Kept. 
2236.  89th  Con^..  2nd  Sess.  p.  25.  S.  Kept. 
1869,  89th  Con^.  2nd  Sees.  i^.  6  and  22  H 
Kept.  1799,  90ti  Cong.,  2nd  Seas.  p.  31,  S. 
Rept.  1340,  90th|Cong..  2nd  Sess.  p.  18). 

Section  4(f)   ^as  Intended  by  Congress  to 
accomplish    a    vfery    significant    objective — a 
coordinated  approach  to  all  affected  federal 
programs  which  In  the  past  have  not  been 
Cbordftlftted.   In   order  to  minimize  adverse 
OTect*'&nd  duplication,  waste  of  federal  and 
Stete  funds,  an^  conflicting  and  Incompat- 
ible programs  op  objectives  resulting  from 
transportation    programs,    the   Secretary   of 
Transportation   jtvas   required    to   undertake 
a  variety  of  pre-f  rogram  and  pre-grant  stud- 
ies  and   Investl^tions,   including   consulta- 
tion and  coopeKttlon  with  the  heads  of  cer- 
tain named  departments.  In  order  to  assure 
that    his    program    responsibilities    do    not 
frustrate   the   pjogram   objectives   of   other 
agencies   of   the   federal   and   State   govern- 
ments. The  threait  to  the  Everglades  National 
Park  and  Conservation  Area  3A  results  from 
the  failure  of  the|  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  comply,  as  of  the  present  time,  with 
the   requirement^    of    section    4(f)    as    they 
apply   to   Its   actiivltles    In   connection   with 
the  Miami  Jetpoijt  and  the  related  transpor- 
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tatlon  corridor. 

BCRNASO  R.  Meter. 

Mr.  HART.  ^[r.  President,  on  May  26 
of  this  year,  I  nrrote  to  Secretary  Volpe 
expressing  my  grave  concern  over  the 
proposed  locaticn  of  the  jetport  and  re- 
questing him  to  review  the  Department's 
plans.  A  month  later,  following  the  an- 
nouncement by  president  Nixon  that  Dr. 
Lee  DuBridge  would  be  responsible  for 
coordinating    tl^e    environmental    pro- 
grams of  the  vafious  departments  in  the 
executive  branch.  I  wrote  him  suggesting 
that  he   might  quickly   and   forcefully 
establish  his  inU  rest  in  conservation  and 
the  environment  by  resolving  the  differ- 
ences which  exist  over  this  project  be- 
tween Transporl  atlon  and  Interior  in  a 
manner  which  fljould  preserve  the  Ever- 
glades. I  was  disappointed  to  receive  a 
two  paragraph  response  from  Dr.  Du- 
Bridge a  week  Inter,  which  merely  said 
that  the  two  Departments  were  studying 
the  project  and  ohat  he  would  follow  the 
course  of  their  tetudy  with  interest    It 
would  appear  thatt,  Dr.  DuBridge  has  little 
real  opportunity  or  Interest  In  moving 
aggressively  to  d^al  with  environmental 
problems.    His   answer    suggests    either 
that  he  has  only  limited  authority  to  act 
or  that  the  designation  of  his  office  as  the 
coordinating  bra»ich  for  environmental 
quahty  problems! was  little  more  than  a 
public  relations  ploy. 


The  following  day.  however,  I  received 
a  more  detailed  re^x>nse  from  Mr.  James 
Beggs.  the  Undersecretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. Mr.  Beggs.  who  interestingly 
never  referred  to  DOT's  participation  In 
any  joint  study,  acknowledged  that  the 
present  training  site  which  Is  under  con- 
struction north  of  the  Everglades  could 
well  become  the  major  jetport  for  south- 
ern Florida  by  the  late  1970's.  To  justify 
DOT'S  selection  of  this  site.  Mr.  Beggs 
commented  that  the  Department  had 
considered  and  rejected  four  other  alter- 
natives which  he  briefly  described. 

An   examination   of   the   location   of 
these  alternative  sites  Indicates,  however, 
that  three  of  them  would  have  been  even 
closer  to  the  Everglades  National  Park 
than  the  presently  proposed  site,  and  the 
fourth  alternative  would  be  adjacent  to 
the  existing  site.  All  the  alternatives  were 
located  in  the  same  general  vicinity,  and 
none  represented  a  realistic  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  environmental  problems 
which  would  accompany  construction  of 
the  proposed  jetport.  Mr.  Beggs  right- 
fully suggests,  in  a  magnlficant  under- 
statement, that  it  will  be  a  chaUenge  to 
devel<«)  "Imaginative  approaches  to  pro- 
tect the  existing  environmental  values" 
before  the  major  jetport  Is  completed.  He 
further  acknowledges  that  the  critical 
problem  will  be  the  potential  population 
buildup   near  the  airport's   boundaries, 
but  he  provides  no  assurances  that  this 
problem  can  be  avoided.  He  merely  ex- 
presses a  hope  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments will   be  able  to  control  this 
development.    This   letter   provides  me 
with  little  reassurance,  for  it  would  seem 
to  be  considerably  easier  and  less  risky 
for  the  Department  to  employ  its  "imag- 
ination" in  seeking  alternative  sites  for 
the  jetport  rather  than  in  relying  on 
future  breakthroughs  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  distinctive  environment  of 
the  Everglades. 

Discussing  alternatives  seems   to   be 
particularly  important  at  this  time  since 
several  persons  have  identified  at  least 
two  alternative  sites   which   might  be 
suitable  for  use  as  a  major  air  facility, 
and  which  would  not  cause  the  tremen- 
dous   environmental    disruption    which 
could  be  produced  by  the  presently  pro- 
posed airport.  One  of  these  alternatives 
is  some  game  lands  owned  by  the  State 
of  Florida  which  are  located  just  north 
of  conservation  area  No.  3  and  are  ad- 
jacent to  some  poor  agricultural  land. 
This  site  is  quite  far  removed  from  air 
traffic  and  from  the  Everglades  National 
Park.  Yet  these  State  game  lands  are 
only  about  10  miles  further  from  Miami 
than  the  land  now  being  developed  as  a 
jetport  by  the  Dade  County  Port  Author- 
ity—a difference  of  only  a  fev.-  minutes 
on  a  high-speed  expressway,  and  a  neg- 
ligible difference  with  high-speed  ground 
transportaUon.  In  addition,  since  these 
lands  are  already  owned  by  the  State  of 
Florida,  it  might  be  possible  to  negotiate 
an  exchange  with  the  Dade  County  Port 
Authority  for  the  lands  which  are  pres- 
ently held  for   the  jetport's  construc- 
tion—lands, incidentally,  which  are  rich- 
er in  game  than  the  present  State-owned 
tract.  Existing  Highways  27  and  84  could 
be  improved  to  serve  as  routes  for  an  ex- 
pressway, and  levees  in  the  water  control 


district  could  furnish  a  right-of-way  for 
high-speed    ground    transportation    to 
Miami.  Since  this  alternative  site  is  ap- 
preciably  closer   to   other  central   and 
southern    Florida    population    centers, 
such  as  West  Palm  Beach  and  Fort  Lau- 
derdale, it  would  provide  better  service 
for  the  entire  south  Florida  region.  Fi- 
nally, the  alternative  site  would  not  dis- 
rupt the  life  of  the  Mlccosukee  Indians. 
Another  alternative  site  exists  in  State 
conservation  area  2B.  Although  this  site 
would  be  on  State-owned  conservation 
land,  the  disruption  caused  by  locating  a 
jetport  here  would  not  be  as  great  as  that 
which  would  be  caused  by  constructing 
it  just  north  of  the  Everglades.  Moreover, 
this  site  would  be  considerably  closer  to 
the  population  centers  along  the  east 
coast  of  Florida  than  either  of  the  other 
two  sites.  Although  this  tract  of  land, 
which  was  used  as  a  bombing  range  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  is  slightly  smaller 
than  the  area  presently  earmarked  for 
the  jetport,  it  probably  would  be  suit- 
able for  use. 

While  certain  interests  of  Dade 
County  might  explain  some  of  the  re- 
luctance to  relocate  the  jetport.  the 
national  interest  in  preserving  this  area 
for  the  enjoyment  of  present  and  future 
generations  of  Americans  should  cer- 
tainly take  precedence  in  this  case.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  officials  at  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  appear  to 
have  never  seriously  considered  persuad- 
ing the  Dade  County  Port  Authority  to 
move  the  jetport  to  either  of  these  alter- 
native locations.  Yet  two  State  officials 
who  testified  at  recent  hearings  before 
Senator  Jackson's  Interior  Committee 
on  this  subject  acknowledged  that  either 
of  these  sites  would  be  an  acceptable,  and 
probably  preferable,  alternative  to  the 
existing  location. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Reed,  special  assistant 
to  the  Governor  of  Florida  stated: 

Unfortunately  when  the  port  authority 
picked  this  locaUon.  to  my  knowledge  they 
made  no  serious  effort  to  bring  the  agencies 
of  conservation  In  the  State  of  Florida  into 
any  depth  of  consideration  on  this  site. 

Had  they.  I  woiUd  be  willing  to  say  that 
other  sites  with  less  ecological  Impact  could 
have  been  found.  I  can  think  of  at  least  two 
and  possibly  more,  but  before  we  do  It  sir— ^ 
before  we  knew  It,  sir.  that  field  was  there. 

And  Mr.  Robert  Padrlck,  chairman  of 
the  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood 
Control  District,  in  the  following  ex- 
change with  Senator  Nelson  also  men- 
tioned these  sites: 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  aware  of  any 
other  alternative  airport  sites  to  the  current 
one? 

Mr.  Padrick.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  would  they  be? 

Mr.  Padrick.  The  ones  you  discussed  this 
morning  have  been  suggested.  Again  I  am 
no  expert  on  airports.  I  found  that  out  when 
I  got  Into  this  thing,  but  the  one  Just  north 
of  conservaUon  area  3  I.  and]  very  reluctant- 
ly area  2B.  We  like  to  consider  that  as  our 
conservation  area,  but  that  would  be  for  a 
determination  other  than  our  Board,  sir. 

Planning  officials  from  the  Dade 
Couiity  Port  Authority  merely  indicated 
that  locating  the  jetport  at  either  of 
these  alternative  sites  was  "a  new  idea" 
which  they  had  not  considered. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  clear  to  me 
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from  my  correspondence  with  Secretary 
Volpe  that  the  Department  of  Trsms- 
portation  is  not  at  this  time  going  to 
consider  a  meaningful  alternative  site 
for  this  jetport  unless  outside  pressure 
mounts,  forces  reconsideration  of  the 
present  plan.  The  importance  of  preserv- 
ing this  Invaluable  and  unique  resource 
dictated  that  the  application  of  this  pres- 
sure should  be  a  matter  of  highest  pri- 
ority. I.  therefore,  will  take  the  follow- 
ing action. 

First,  I  urge  today  that  all  concerned 
citizens,  conservation  groups,  and  other 
parties  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
the  Everglades,  write  to  President  Nixon 
and  Secretary  Volpe  protesting  the  pres- 
ent location  of  this  jetport. 

Second,  I  shall  propose  an  amendment 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation  ap- 
propriations bill  which  would  prohibit 
the  expenditure  of  any  moneys  for  the 
further  development  of  the  present  jet- 
port site  or  for  planning  high  speed 
ground  or  highway  access  to  this  airport, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
will  join  me  in  offering  this  amendment. 

Third.  I  shall  discuss  with  Chairman 
Magnuson  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
the  possibility  of  shedding  oversight 
hearings  to  determine  whether  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  is  abiding  by 
the  provisions  of  section  4(f)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act. 

Finally,  I  suggest  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  join  me  in  expressing 
concern  over  the  shortsighted  policy 
which  has  created  this  problem,  and  I 
solicit  support  In  a  common  fight  to 
force  the  relocation  of  this  massive  air 
faicillty  and  to  save  the  Everglades. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence with  Secretary  Volpe  and 
Dr.  DuBridge  appear  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mat  26.  1969. 
The  Honorable  John  A.  Volpe. 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Washim/ton,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretart  Volpe:  Recently  several 
newspapers  have  carried  articles  discussing  a 
proposed  plan  for  the  construction  of  a  Jet- 
port Just  north  of  the  Everglades  National 
Park.  There  Is  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
most  people  concerned  about  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  diminishing  natural  resources, 
that  this  Jetport  could  Jeopardize  the  con- 
tinued survival  of  many  forms  of  wildlife 
found  only  In  this  beautiful  national  park. 

The  numerous  land  fills  which  construc- 
tion of  the  Jetport,  access  roads,  and  the  in- 
evitable second  generation  subdivisions  and 
industrial  plants  would  necessitate,  might 
well  cut  off  a  great  deal  of  the  water  which 
presently  flows  into  this  immense  swamp 
area.  Between  this  reduction  of  the  water 
supply  and  the  increased  pollution  by  pe- 
troleum products,  which  will  be  used  In  and 
around  the  Jetport;  pesticides,  which  are  ap- 
parently used  extensively  to  decontaminate 
international  flights;  and  sewage  and  other 
by-products  of  a  large  population  center; 
the  entire  ecological  system  of  the  Everglades 
may  be  gravely  endangered.  And  since  this 
extensive  marsh  area  also  provides  food  for 
many  forms  of  fish  and  wildlife  which  mi- 
grate great  distances,  the  repercussions  from 
this  disruption  might  be  felt  along  the  en- 
tire East  coast. 


As  Chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Energy.  Natural  Resources, 
and  the  Environment,  I  earnestly  request 
you  to  consider  carefully  the  proposed  loca- 
tion for  this  Jetport.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
believe  that  the  need  for  this  new  air  facility 
could  possibly  Justify  the  potential  desUuc- 
tion  of  this  Irreplaceable  natural  resource. 
Sincerely, 

Phild*  a.  Hart, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Energy. 
Natural  Resources  and  the  Environ- 
ment. 

OmcE  OF  THE  Secretary 

OP  Transportation, 
Washington,  DC,  June  2,  1969. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Energy.  Natu- 
ral Resources  and  the  Environment,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Senator   Hart:    The   Secretory   has 
asked  that  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
May  26  concerning  construction  of  a  Jetport 
north  of  Everglades  National  Park.  Florida. 
This  is  receiving  the  Departments  atten- 
tion, and  you  vrtll  receive  a  reply  In  the  near 
future. 

Sincerely. 

A.  B.  Virkler  Legate. 

Executive  Secretary. 

June  26,  1969. 
Dr.  IXE  A.  DdBridge, 

Director,  Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  DuBridge:  The  irecent  announce- 
ment by  the  President  that  you  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  coordinating  the  programs  of 
the  various  Governmental  Departments 
which  affect  the  quality  of  our  environment 
Is  extremely  encouraging.  For  some  time  we 
have  needed  an  adequate  overview  of  en- 
vlronmentol  problems  in  the  Executive 
Branch,  and  I  hope  that  your  office  will  re- 
ceive strong  support  from  the  President  in 
developing  a  progressive  and  consistent  Fed- 
eral policy  in  this  area. 

An  environmental  problem  of  regional  but 
great  Importance  to  which  your  office  might 
give  Its  Immediate  attention  is  the  -recent 
proposal  by  the  Departmei|t  of  Transporta- 
tion to  construct  a  Jetport  Just  north  of  the 
Everglades  National  Park.  There  Is  little  ques- 
tion that  this  proposed  facility,  which  will 
cover  39  square  miles  of  land,  will  have  a 
serious  adverse  effect  upon  the  Everglades, 
both  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  water  which 
sustains  this  Immense  swamp  area,  and  by 
greatly  increasing  air.  water,  and  noise  pollu- 
tion In  the  Park.  Since  the  Everglades  serve 
as  a  source  of  food  for  many  forms  of  fish 
and  wildlife  which  migrate  great  distances, 
the  repercussions  from  this  disruption  might 
be  felt  along  the  entire  East  coast. 

Already,  however,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation fs  moving  quickly  to  make  this 
proposal  an  accomplished  fact.  In  the  fall 
of  1968  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
made  an  initial  grant  to  the  Dade  County 
Port  Authority  of  $500,000  to  assist  It  in 
the  planning  and  development  of  the  Jet- 
port. In  January.  1969,  DOT'S  Office  of  High 
Speed  Ground  Transportetlon  announced  a 
$200,000  grant  to  Dade  County  for  a  plan- 
ning study  on  high  speed  ground  transporta- 
tion between  Miami  and  the  Jetport.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Federal  Highway  Administration  Is 
presently  considering  the  routing  of  the  new 
interstate  75  In  southern  Florida.  Because  of 
the  Importance  of  establishing  adequate  ac- 
cess to  the  Jetport.  the  final  location  of 
this  highway  will  depend  largely  on  the  site 
of  the  Jetport  and  vice  versa. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  on  several 
occasions  has  expressed  its  grave  concern  over 
the  serious  danger  which  this  massive  con- 
struction program  poses  for  the  fish  and 
wildlife  which  thrive  in  the  unique  environ- 
ment of  the  Everglades  or  depend  upon  It 


for  their  food  supply.  The  Department  la 
also  disturbed  by  the  disruption  which  the 
project  could  cause  to  the  life  of  the  Mlc- 
cosukee Indians  whose  reservation  is  lo- 
cated in  this  general  area.  Nevertheless,  de- 
spite the  express  requirements  of  Sec.  4(f) 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act, 
which  states  a  national  policy  of  preserv- 
ing the  "nautral  beauty  of  the  country  side 
and  public  park  and  recreation  lands,  wild- 
life and  water  fowl  refuges,  and  historic 
sites"  and  requires  consultation  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  In  developing 
transportation  plans,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  apparently  never  dis- 
cussed its  plans  for  this  project  with  other 
agencies  and  has  completely  disregarded  the 
recent  pleas  by  conservation  groups  to  seek 
alternative  sites. 

Given  this  appcuvnt  conflict  between  two 
Departments  In  the  Executive  Branch  over 
the  appropriate  location  of  this  Jetport.  your 
office  could  play  an  extremely  valuable  role 
in  resolving  this  dispute  in  a  manner  which 
would  help  preserve  the  valuable  ecological 
system  which  depends  upon  the  present  en- 
vironment of  the  Everglades.  Politically,  the 
fact  that  these  short-sighted  construction 
plans  were  Inherited  from  the  previous  Ad- 
ministration should  make  your  task  easier, 
particularly  since  there  are  at  least  two,  ap- 
parently acceptable,  alternative  sites  which 
could  be  made  available.  And  finally,  the  fact 
that  this  particular  environmental  problem 
Is  one  that  can  be  resolved  in  a  short  period 
of  time,  should  make  it  particularly  attrac- 
tive as  an  Issue  upon  which  your  office  can 
cut  Its  teeth. 

The  threatened  destruction  of  one  of  our 
country's  most  beautiful  natural  resources 
should  be  a  matter  of  extreme  importance 
for  all  persons  concerned  with  the  preserva- 
tion and  improvement  in  the  quality  of  our 
environment.  I  certainly  hope  that  your 
office  win  make  the  relocation  of  this  Jet- 
port a  matter  of  highest  priority. 

Sincerely. 

Philip  A.  Hart, 
Chairman,   Subcommittee  on   Energy, 

Natural  Resources  and  the  EnxHron- 

ment. 

ExECxrrivE  Oppice  or  the  Prestoent, 
Office  op  Science  and  Technology, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  1, 1969. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Energy,  Natural 

Resources    and    the    Environment,    U.S. 

Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Thank  you  for  your 

June  26  letter  commenting  on  the  proposed 

Miami    Jetport   on    the   north    edge   of   the 

Everglades. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  there  is  cur- 
rently underway  a  Joint  study  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior  and  Transportation  to 
consider  the  very  matters  you  discuss.  This 
study  was  mentioned  briefly  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Environmental  Quality  Council. 
The  Council  will  be  following  Its  course  with 
interest. 
I  do  appreciate  your  concern. 
Sincerely, 

Lee  a.  DuBridge, 

Director. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Washington,  D.O.,  July  1, 1969. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Energy,  Natural 
Resources   and    the   Environment,    US. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Senator   Hart:    This   is   In   further 
response  to  your  letter  of  26  May  1969  con- 
cerning   the    new    Jetport    In    the    Florida 
Everglades. 

Limited  development  of  the  airport  as  an 
air  carrier  training  and  transition  facility  Is 
underway.  A  single  10.000-foot  runway  of 
east-west  alignment  Is  expected  to  become 
operational  about  1  September  1969.  Its  pur- 
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poM  Will  b«  to  accommodate  the  pilot  pro- 
flelencT  training  that  la  now  seyerely  taxing 
maml  IntemaUobal  and  thus  provide  relief 
to  that  altuatloii.  When  operational,  the 
facility  will  requlrb  a  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion stair  of  approximately  a  dooen  persona, 
a  minimum  of  pictectlon  fadlltlee  for  their 
needa.  and  a  to^r  to  control  the  training 
flight  activity.  If  training  activity  grows  aa  it 
U  presently  projected  for  the  future,  a  second 
riinway  might  be^me  necessary  some  three 
to  five  years  later.  Its  addition,  however,  will 
not  materlaUy  change  the  character  of  the 
airport. 

The  useful  life  (<f  lilaml  International  Air- 
port will  probably  be  extended  to  about  1980 
because  of  the  relief  to  Its  capacity  that  will 
be  afforded  by  th*  training  airport.  Beyond 
that   Ume  an  adtftlonal  major  airport  will 
be  needed  to  serve  the  scheduled  air  traffic 
of  the  Greater  Miami  Area.  The  training  site 
may  very  well  become  such  a  major  facility. 
In  addition  to  the  present  site,  four  other 
altemaOvee  were  eonsldered  within  Its  gen- 
eral vicinity.  The  first  was  located   within 
Water    Conservation    Area    No.    3    and    was 
abandoned  at  the  request  of  the  Central  and 
South  Florida  Flood  Control  District.  A  sec- 
ond   straddled     the    Dade-Monroe    County 
Line— south  and  i«eet  of  the  first  site.  Thu 
was  highly  satlsfaetory  from  a  flight  view- 
port btrr  was  abandoned   In   conformance 
with  objections  raised  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  The  third  was  located  entirely  within 
Monroe   County   a|id    was   further   removed 
from   the  EvergladM  National  Park.  It  was 
abandoned  because  of  the  Inability  of  the 
two  counUes  to  revive  Jurisdictional  prob- 
lems. The  fourth  afte  considered  Is  the  air- 
port's present  locaftlon.   A  flfth   was  imder 
consideration  entlriely  within  Dade  County, 
but  It  again  encroached   upon  Water  Con- 
servation Area  No.  $.  It  was  abandoned  when 
Collier  and  Dade  CdunUee  reached  agreement 
upon  Site  No.  4. 

In  February  and  March  of  1968.  the  Port 
Authority  received  letters  from  the  Florida 
Board  of  Conservation.  Florida  Oame  and 
Fresh  Water  Commission,  and  the  Central 
and  South  Florida  nood  Control  District  ap- 
proving the  project, 

In  view  of  the  Stjite  approval  from  a  con- 
servation and  water  control  standpoint  and 
In  consideration  of  %he  private  ownership  of 
the  land  involved,  khe  FAA  entered  Into  a 
grant  agreement  for  ifunds  under  the  Federal- 
aid  Alrpwrt  Prograi*. 

Imaginative  apprdaches  must  be  developed 
to  protect  the  existing  environmental  values 
long    before    this    ^liport    U    permitted    to 
expand  from  a  tralilng  faculty  to  a  major 
air  carrier  airport.  Pfederal  leadership  Is  vital 
in  such  action.  In  tms  regard.  Federal,  sUte 
and  local   governments   and    the  concerned 
environmental  bodl#s  have  recently  united 
to  provide  the  guidance  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  needed  envtonmental  planning  not 
only  takes  place  but  Is  efl-ectlve.  The  ecology 
subgroup    formed    l^    this    effort    Is    being 
chaired  by  the  Atlanta  Regional  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Everglades  Park  is  likewise  a 
member.  It  Is  their  charge  to  formulate  an 
action  program   whlth  Inventories   the  en- 
vironmental values  io  be  protected  and  to 
estobllsh   the   ecology   objectives   to  be  at- 
talned  through  the  qomprehenalve  planning 
effort.  Other  similar  groups  are  dealing  with 
the  area's  hydrology,  waste  control.  poUu- 
tlon    controls,   and   pther   similar   environ- 
mental factors.  We  Intend  to  closely  observe 
their  progreaa. 

It  Is  our  understatodlng  that  the  airport 
proper  will  not  inhimt  the  flow  from  Water 
Conservation  Area  N*.  3  to  the  Park  In  any 
event,  the  Dade  County  Port  Authority  haa 
pledged  accompUahment  of  any  and  aU  ac- 
tions necessary  to  continue  the  supply  of 
quality  waters  from  wHhln  tba  airport 
boundaries  to  the  Pafk.  We  wlU  ensure  their 
performance  of  that  action.  However,  we  rec- 


ognlM  that  the  connaetlng  transit  corridor 
might  affect  the  free  flow  of  water  to  the 
Park  and  we  will  be  alert  to  that  require- 
ment. 

The  critical  problem  U  the  potential  popu- 
laUon  buUdup  northwert  of  the  airport's 
boundaries.  If  such  development  U  not  ef- 
feoUvely  planned  and  stringently  controlled 
by  the  stote  and  local  governments,  the  free 
flow  of  quality  water  to  the  upper  weatem 
reaches  of  the  Park  wUl  be  adversely  affected. 
This  Is  the  obvious  area  where  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  Department 
Of  Interior  muat  promote  effective  and  po«l- 
iive  local  government  action. 
Sincerely, 

Jams  M.  Bxcoa. 


August  IS,  1969 


THE  CONVENTION  ON  POLI-HCAL 
RIGHTS  OP  WOMEN  DOES  NOT 
REQUIRE     "ENFORCEMENT" 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  be- 
fore Congress  adjourns.  I  wish  to  extend 
to  Senators  an  InvltaUon  to  consider  In 
the  weeks  ahead,  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
venUons  I  particularly  point  out  the 
Wom^S     "  °"  ^^  PoUUcal  Rights  of 

TTie  point  is  raised  that  the  United 
States  has  enough  foreign  relations  prob- 
lems without  adding  more  to  them  It  Is 
argued  that  we  would  have  to  somehow 
enforce  this  treaty  if  another  naUon 
did  not  comply  with  its  terms.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth 

First  of  all,  this  treaty  is  "enforceable" 
only  on  its  signatories.  States  which  have 
not  ratified  the  Convention  need  not  fear 
the  Imposition  of  Its  terms  on   them- 
selves; nor  need  the  United  States  fear 
the  responsibility  of  imposing  those  terms 
on  others.   Second,   this  Convention  is 
self-executing.     Those     nations     which 
choose  to  ratify  are  indicating,  first,  their 
compliance  with  its  terms,  and  second, 
that  they  encourage  adoption  of  the  con- 
cjepts  embodied  In  the  Convention  by 
non-signatories.  PinaUy.  in  the  event  of 
a  dispute  arising  between  signatories  over 
the  Interpretation  or  application  of  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  the  parties  are  dl- 
[^  ^I  ^^^,  Convention  to  settle  be- 
tween themselves  through  negotiation 
no^«     another  argument  la  raised  that 
^t  .^^l**"    ^'    ^^^    Convention    would 
constitute  a  violation  of  States'  rights 
Again,  this  simply  is  not  true.  In  the  14th" 
15th.   and   19th  amendments,   we  have 
guaranteed  the  right  to  vote  and  hold 
Federal  office  to  all  of  our  citizens.  The 
U.S^  Supreme  Court,  in  Breedlove  against 
Suttles,   303   US.   277.283    (1937)     S 
that  an  amendment  "by  its  own  force 
supersedes  inconsistent  measures  wheth- 
er Federal  or  State."  Thus,  our  Constl- 
tutl^.  with  the  rulings  of  the  Supreme 
Court  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  in- 
com^ncy  with  the  laws  governing  any 
individual  State. 

fH°**^  ^^®  ^^*  ^^'^S'  I  ^ve  shown 
that  the  arguments  raised  against  the 
Convention  are  without  firm  foundation. 
I  have  shown  that  our  history  has  a 
stronlti^dition  of  equal  political  rights 
for  w^en  and  that  we  can.  constitu- 
tlonalimratlfy  this  treaty.  It  is  time  that 

7®*  II  ]*S^  °^  P"^"c  professions  of 
interest  in  flyman  rights.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  take  ftvnedlate  steps  to  advise 
and  consent  to\he  ConvenUon  on  the 
Political  Rights  oKwomen 


BICENTENNIAL  OF  ST.  CHARLES 
MO. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Augu»t  15,  the  historic  city  of  St.  Charles 
Mo.,  will  begin  a  week-long  bicentennial 
celebration.  Many  exciting  activities 
will  take  place  In  St.  Charle*  during  the 
celebration  of  its  200th  anniversary  the 
highlight  being  the  coronaUon  of'  the 
queen  at  a  Bicentennial  Cotillion. 

St.  Charles  has  indeed  played  an  im- 
portant role  for  Missouri  and  our  coun- 
try. In  1804.  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedi- 
tion chose  St.  Charles  as  the  starting 
point  for  their  Important  Journey. 

In  the  early  1800's,  St.  Charles  served 
as  a  major  post  on  the  great  Santa  Fe 
and  Oregon  Trails.  Prom  1821-26,  St 
Charles  served  as  the  first  State  capital 
of  Missouri. 

Prom  a  small  French  trading  post,  St. 
Charles  has  grown  into  a  beautiful  city 
of  38.000  citizens.  With  its  historic  back- 
ground, its  modem  schools,  beautiful 
homes  and  excellent  businesses,  St. 
Charles  is  truly  a  wonderful  city  to  live 
in. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "Experiences 
of  the  Early  Settlers."  published  in  the 
Daily  Banner  News  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


EXPBaBBNCES  OF  THB  Eaklt  SrmjtBS 

LOO    CABIN'S 

The  first  buildings  in  the  country  were  not 
Just  Uke  the  log  cabins  that  Immediately  suc- 
ceeded them.  The  latter  required  some  help 
and  a  great  deal  of  labor  to  buUd.  The  very 
first  buildings  constructed  were  a  croee  be- 
tween "hoop  cabins"  and  Indian  bark  huts. 
As  soon  as  enough  men  could  be  got  to- 
gether for  a  "cabin  raising"  then  log  cabins 
were  the  style. 

The  following  Is  a  good  description  of  those 
old  landmarks: 

"These  were  of  round  logs,  notched  to- 
gether at  the  comers,  ribbed  with  poles  and 
covered  with  boards  spUt  from  a  tree.  A 
puncheon  floor  was  then  laid  down,  a  hole 
cut  in  the  end  and  a  stick  ohlnmey  run  up. 
A  clapboard  door  Is  made,  a  window  is  opened 
by  cutting  out  a  hole  In  the  side  or  end  two 
feet  square  and  finished  without  glass  or 
transparency.  The  house  Is  then  'chinked' 
and  'daubed*  with  mud.  The  cabin  is  now 
ready  to  go  Into.  The  household  and  kitchen 
furniture  is  now  adjusted,  and  life  on  the 
frontier  is  begun  in  earnest." 

The  pioneers  spoke  of  their  log  cabins  with 
much  affection.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
palaces  ever  sheltered  happier  hearts  than 
those  homely  cabins. 

A  window  with  sash  and  glass  was  a  rarity 
and  was  an  evidence  of  wealth  and  aristoc- 
racy which  but  few  coiUd  support.  Windows 
were  often  made  with  greased  paper  put  over 
them,  which  admitted  a  little  light,  but  more 
often  there  was  nothing  whatever  over  them 
or  the  cracks  between  the  logs.  The  doors' 
were  fastened  with  old-fashioned  wooden 
latches,  and  for  a  friend,  or  neighbor  or 
traveler,  the  string  always  hung  out  for  the 
pioneers  of  the  West  were  hospitable  and 

^w^.r**""**    visitors    to    the    best    ot   their 
ability. 

The  one-legged  bedstead,  now  a  piece  oi 
furniture  of  the  past,  was  made  by  cutting  a 
stick  the  iwoper  length,  boring  holes  at  one 
end,  one  and  a  half  Inches  In  diameter  at 
right  angles,  and  the  same  sized  holes  cowe- 
spondlng  with  those  In  the  logs  of  the  cabin 
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the  length  and  braadth  desired  for  the  bed, 
m  which  are  Inaarted  pdes. 

Upon  these  poles  the  clapboards  are  laid, 
or  11""  bark  Is  interwoven  consecutively  from 
pole  to  pole.  Upon  this  primitive  structxire 
the  bed  la  laid. 

The  convenience  of  a  cook  stove  was  not 
thought  of.  but  Instead,  the  cooking  was  done 
by  the  faithful  housewife  In  pots,  kettles  or 
skillets,  on  and  about  the  big  fireplace,  and 
very  frequently  over  and  around,  too,  the 
distended  feet  of  the  legal  sovereign  of  the 
household,  while  the  latter  were  Indulging  In 
the  luxuries  of  cob-pipe  and  discussing  the 
probable  results  of  a  contemplated  deer  hunt 
on  the  Missouri  or  Mississippi  rivers  or  some 
one  of  their  small  tributaries. 

Rude  fireplaces  ere  built  In  chimneys  com- 
posed of  mud  and  sticks,  or,  at  best,  undressed 
stone.  These  fireplaces  served  for  heating  and 
cooking  purpoeee  and  for  ventilation.  Around 
the  cheerful  blaae  of  this  fire  the  meal  was 
prepared  and  these  meals  were  not  so  bad. 
either.  They  were  not  such  as  would  tempt  an 
epicure,  but  such  as  afforded  the  most  health- 
ful nourishment  for  a  race  of  people  who 
were  driven  to  the  exposure  and  hardships 
which  were  their  lot.  We  hear  of  few  dys- 
peptics In  those  days. 

Another  advantage  of  these  cooking  ar- 
rangements was  that  the  stovepipe  never  fell 
down,  and  the  pioneer  was  spared  being  sub- 
jected to  the  most  trying  of  ordeals,  and  one 
probably  more  productive  of  profanity  than 
any  other. 

CLOTBINO 

Primitive  garments  were  woven  at  home  of 
cotton  and  linen.  Flax  was  culled  and  spun 
into  linen.  Cotton  was  raised  at  home,  the 
children  picking  out  the  seeds  so  that  the 
cotton  could  be  woven.  Wool  was  shorn  from 
the  little  fiocka  of  sheep  which  had  to  be 
guarded  against  the  wolves  and  other  wild 
animals.  Moccasins  or  rude  boots  and  shoes 
were  worn,  and  they  were  made  from  leather 
tanned  in  the  small  tan  yards.  Men  also  wore 
britches  and  shirts  of  tanned  leather,  the 
more  Illustrious  wearing  tanned  beaver  skins. 
Regal  uniforms  were  Imported  from  New 
Orleans. 

com  or  THx  rxalm 

The  only  "coin  of  the  realm"  was  the 
Spanish  peso,  which  was  cut  evenly  Into  four 
or  eight  parte  caUed  "bits."  and  was  passed 
as  currency.  Purs  were  also  used  as  currency, 
as  was  tobacco,  bees  wax.  maple  syrup,  salt, 
feathers,  bear  oil,  flab,  wood,  and  lead. 

No  one,  not  even  an  old  resident,  was  per- 
mitted to  travel  In  the  coimtry  more  than 
twenty  miles  without  a  passport  from  the 
Post  Commandant,  in  which  was  specifically 
stated  the  road  to  be  traveled  going  and 
returning.  Traveling  on  Sundays  was  pro- 
hibited. 

CHtraCH     SKHVICE 

It  was  mandatory  that  everyone  attend 
Sunday  Church  Services,  and  all  affairs  of 
the  Territory  were  conducted  at  the  church 
door  after  mass.  Decrees,  new  laws,  and 
ordinances  of  the  Governor  General,  Lieu- 
tenant Governor.  Bind  Post  Commandant  were 
read. 

WOLVES 

For  many  years  after  pioneers  came  to 
what  Is  now  known  as  St.  Charles  County, 
the  wolves  were  very  numerous,  and  some 
pioneers  paid  their  taxes  for  many  years  In 
wolf  scalps.  At  night  the  howls  of  these  ani- 
mals were  so  loud  and  Incessant  that  to 
sleep  at  times  was  almost  Impossible. 

Often  at  midnight,  all 

"At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell. 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell, 
As  all  the  fiends  from  heaven  that  fell. 
Had  pealed  the  banner  cry  of  hell." 

At  such  times  the  whole  air  seemed  to  be 
filled  with  the  vibrations  of  their  most  In- 
fernal and  diabolical  music. 


The  wolf  was  not  only  a  midnight  prowler 
In  the  county,  but  was  seen  In  the  daytime, 
singly  or  In  packs,  warily  skulking  upon 
the  outskirts  of  a  thicket,  or  sallying  cau- 
tiously along  the  open  path  with  a  sneak- 
ing look  of  mingled  cowardice  and  cruelty. 

The  sports  and  means  of  recreation  were 
not  so  numerous  and  varied  among  the  early 
settlers  as  at  preeent.  but  they  were  more 
enjoyable   and   Invigorating  than  now. 

Hunters  nowadays  would  only  be  too  glad 
to  be  able  to  find  and  enjoy  their  favor- 
able opportunity  for  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  even  travel  many  miles,  counting  It  rare 
pleasure  to  spend  a  few  weeks  on  the  water- 
courses and  wild  prairies.  In  bunt  and  chase 
and  fishing  frolics.  There  were  a  good  many 
excellent  hunters  here  at  an  early  day,  who 
enjoyed  the  sport  as  well  as  any  can  at  the 
present  day. 

Wild  animals  of  almost  every  species  known 
In  the  wilds  of  the  West  were  found  In  great 
abundance.  The  prairies  and  woods  and 
streams  and  various  bodies  of  water  were  all 
thickly  Inhabited  before  the  white  man 
came,  and  for  some  time  ttfterward.  Although 
the  Indians  slew  many  of  them,  yet  the 
natural  law  prevailed  here  as  well  as  else- 
where— "wild  men  and  wild  beasts  thrive  to- 
gether." 

Serpents  were  to  be  found  In  such  large 
numbers,  and  of  such  Immense  size,  that 
some  stories  told  by  the  early  settlers  would 
be  Incredible  were  It  not  for  the  large  array 
of  ooncvirrent  testimony,  which  Is  to  be  had 
ftx>m  the  moet  authentic  sources.  Deer,  tur- 
keys, ducks,  geese,  squirrels,  and  various 
other  kinds  of  choice  game  were  plentiful, 
and  to  be  had  at  the  expense  of  killing 
only.  The  fur  animals  were  abundant;  such 
as  the  otter,  beaver,  mink,  muskrat,  rac- 
coon, panther,  fox,  wolf,  wild-cat  and  bear. 

An  old  resident  of  the  county  said  that, 
in  1800,  while  he  was  traveling  a  distance  of 
six  miles  he  saw  as  many  as  73  deer.  In  herd 
of  from  6  to  10. 


PRESIDENT  NIXONS  DOMESTIC 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  viewed 
in  long  perspective,  the  domestic  pro- 
grams imveiled  by  Preslident  Nixon  this 
week  could  represent  a  very  significant 
step  In  the  evolution  of  American 
Government. 

In  the  short  run,  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations— for  comprehensive  pub- 
lic welfare  reforms,  consolidation  of 
manpower  training,  revenue  sharing, 
and  reorganization  of  OEO — are  certain 
to  spark  a  long,  lively  public  and  con- 
gressional debate,  both  over  basic  con- 
cepts and  over  details. 

The  President's  proposals  are 
grounded  in  the  recognition  that  the 
social  programs  and  the  financial  ap- 
proaches of  the  past  third  of  this  cen- 
tury are  not  adequate  now,  and  simply 
will  not  serve  the  needs  of  the  next  dec- 
ade or  the  coming  generation. 

Most  important  and  impressive  is  the 
President's  determination  to  break  the 
crippling  cycle  of  public  welfare,  the  cy- 
cle of  poverty,  dependency  and  hopeless- 
ness which  has  proved  so  oppressive  for 
the  poor,  so  expensive  for  the  taxpayers, 
and  so  destructive  for  American  society. 

The  plan  outlined  by  President  Nixon 
in  his  message  to  Congress  this  week  has 
many  attributes : 

For  the  first  time  it  would  place  a 
national  floor  under  the  income  of  those 
families.  In  every  State,  who  must  have 
public  help  in  order  to  survive: 


It  would  encourage  families  to  stay 
together; 

It  would  help  those  who  are  now  strug- 
gling to  support  their  families  on  Jobs 
with  very  low  incomes; 

It  would  link  family  assistance  to  will- 
ingness to  work  or  enter  a  training  pro- 
gram, and  would  provide  more  realistic 
economic  incentives  for  poor  adults  to 
work; 

It  would  give  greater  support  to  day 
care,  both  to  enable  mothers  of  pre- 
school children  to  work,  and  to  help 
those  young  children  during  the  most 
important  years  of  their  growth  and  de- 
velop«nent;  and 

It  would  reduce  the  heavy  and  rapidly 
growing  financial  burdens  which  the 
present  system  imposes  on  the  States 
and  cities. 

The  Nixon  welfare  reform  program  of 
course  is  a  proposal,  not  a  final  product, 
but  it  is  promising.  It  recognizes  that 
piecemeal  adjustments  in  the  present 
"system"  cannot  elminate  its  basic  faults, 
that  fundamental  changes  are  needed, 
and  that  basic  changes  require  bold  and 
controversial  steps.  By  proposing  such 
steps,  the  President  has  given  Congress 
and  the  country  an  agenda  to  debate  and 
a  challenge  to  act. 

I  look  forward  to  examining  the  de- 
tails of  the  President's  plan,  and  dis- 
cussing it  and  all  alternatives  with  public 
officials  and  citizens  from  throughout 
the  State.  For  instance,  I  want  to  deter- 
mine precisely  how  this  plan  would  aCfect 
welfare  recipients  and  taxpayers  in 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  APDC  payments  are  now  higher 
than  the  proposed  Federal  fioor  of  $1,600 
per  year  for  a  family  of  four.  I  want  to 
study  closely  the  procedures  suggested 
for  determining  eligibility,  making  as- 
sistance payments,  and  providing  social 
services.  I  intend  to  review  carefully  the 
new  proposals  for  expanding  high- 
quality  day  care  and  manpower  train- 
ing, and  to  look  at  the  impact  of  welfare 
changes  upon  related  programs  such  as 
food  stamps,  medicaid  and  housing  for 
low-income  families. 

Equally  close  study  should  be  given  to 
the  President's  manpower  training  pro- 
gram, which  appears  to  be  in  general 
accord  with  proposals  I  have  made  for 
some  time  to  pull  together  our  currently 
fragmented  manpower  efforts  and  give 
States  and  cities  far  more  latitude  to 
shape  projects  and  set  priorities. 

Finally,  I  trust  that  prompt  attention 
will  also  be  given  to  the  President's  pro- 
posed revenue-sharing  legislation,  whicb 
suggests  a  way  to  help  relieve  the  fiscal 
strains  of  our  cities  and  States,  and  per- 
mit local  and  State  governments  to  as- 
sume greater  responsibility  for  many  of 
the  services  which  they  cannot  now 
afford. 

TREATMENT      CENTER      FOR      EX- 
ADDICTS  OPENING  IN  ST.  LOUIS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  ac 
cording  to  the  best  estimates  available, 
the  National  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  reports  there  are  over 
64,000  Americans  who  are  actively  ad- 
dicted to  narcotics.  This  is  an  increase 
of  38  percent  in  the  last  10  years. 
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-  ^    increasingly    prevalent 

among  young  Americans.  Of  the  known 
active  addicts,  more  than  half  are  under 
30  years  of  age^  and  2,688  are  under  21. 
These  figures  emphasize  the  immediate 
need  for  controlling  drug  traflflc  and 
stopping  it  at  (ts  source. 

But  these  flg<ires  also  present  the  im- 
portance of  greater  efTort  to  rehabilitate 
drug  addicts — to  help  them  once  again 
find  a  useful  place  in  society.  Prevention 
and  cure  are  both  important. 

In  this  connection,  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  University  of  Missouri  Medi- 
cal School  and  Its  affiliate,  the  Missouri 
Institute  of  Psychiatry,  the  Missouri  Di- 
vision of  Mental  Diseases,  and  the  finan- 
cial contributioas  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health,  a  rehabilitation 
center  for  narcotic  addicts  is  being  es- 
tablished in  St.  iLouis. 

This  center  will  be  the  third  step  in  a 
treatment  program  already  in  existence. 
The  first  two  sieps  are  a  crisis  station 
and  an  inpatienit  hospital  "withdrawal" 
program.  Both  professional  psychiatrists 
and  esr-addicts  Mil  help  to  rehabilitate 
tHe  patlfents  at  the  center. 
The  imagination  and  coordination  of 


efforts  shown  iii  planning  this  center 
bode  its  success.  jIn  making  its  plans  for 
this  center  St.  ^uis  has  profited  from 
experiences  of  pther  areas,  and  it  is 
hoped  other  mijor  cities  will  in  turn 
profit  from  the!  experiences  gained  in 
this  St.  Louis  project  to  set  up  similar 
centers  and  continue  in  this  direction  to 
improve  our  vitaj  human  resources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  press 
release  describing  this  center  in  further 
detail  be  insertejd  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  4o 
release  was  orde»e( 
Record,  as  follow* : 

Treatment  Cente^  for  Ex-Addicts  Opening 
IN  St.  Louis 
Fashioned  sometohat  on  the  success  of 
Daytop  Village  in  New  York  and  Synanon 
In  CalUornla.  a  new  rehabilitation  center  for 
ex-narcotlc  addicts  is  nearlng  the  final  plan- 


objection,   the  press 
to  be  printed  in  the 


nlng  stages  prior 
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Its  tentative  opening  in 

center  began  In  1968 
Institute   of  Psychiatry 

rf  the  School  of  Medicine, 
rl-Columbla,  decided  to 
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carried  out  in  conjunc- 
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of  a  third  sttige  of  the 

tlon  treatment  program 

Ides  a  crisis  station  and 
withdrawal"  program. 

cts  will  visit  the  crisis 
station,  go  to  the  sta|te  hospital  for  in-patient 
services,  be  transferred  to  the  residency  cen- 
ter for  months  of  rehabilitation,  return  to 
staff  the  crisis  statl<ii.  and  then  'graduate*  to 
society."  said  Dr.  Pi^ymond  R.  Knowles,  di- 
rector of  the  MIP  treatment  project. 

Since  the  initial]  planning  began,  more 
than  three-quarters  lof  a  million  dollars  have 
been  awarded  for  th^  project  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  pealth,  a  dlvUlon  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. This  Includes  i  recent  NIMH  award  of 
•461,422.  ] 

Additional  funds  <or  the  project  are  being 
provided  by  the  Missouri  Division  of  Mental 
Diseases.  It  is  matching  the  project  costs  on  a 
sliding  scale,  paying  10  per  cent  of  the  first 
year  costs  and  increasing  that  support  to  60 


per  cent  of  costs  by  the  fifth  year  of  the 
project. 

MIP  plans  to  convert  a  vacant  hotel  at  66S0 
Pershing  in  St.  Louis  to  serve  as  the  residency 
rehabilitation  center,  adjacent  to  an  enter- 
tainment area  called  the  "DeBallvlere  Strip." 
"I  think  it  Is  a  proven  fact  that  where  sim- 
ilar centers  have  begun,  here  and  In  other 
cities,  the  surrounding  communities  have  ex- 
perienced less  drug  trafficking  in  the  imme- 
diate areas,"  Dr.  Knowles  said. 

"And  by  taking  what  is  now  a  vacant  hotel 
and  Improving  it  to  serve  as  our  residency  re- 
habilitation  center,  we  will   bring  physical 
Improvement  to  an  area  that   Is  searching 
for  new  ways  to  upgrade  Itself,"  he  added. 
The  center  will  be  administered  and  di- 
rected by  both  a  professional  medical  staff 
and  ex-addicts.  A  professional  psychologist, 
Roman  Catholic  priest  Father  Renee  Wllett, 
will  assist  the  director  of  the  center,  long- 
time ex-addlct  Rovonder  McClaln  who  had 
previously  directed  such  a  center  In  Chicago. 
The  MIP  center  will  provide  a  place  for 
men  and  women  who  have  kicked  the  nar- 
cotics habit  to  learn  to  live  without  drugs 
and  rehabilitate  themselves  until  they  are 
ready    to    return    to    society.    Initially,    the 
center  would  house  five  to  ten  residents  and 
eventually  house  as  many  as  50,  Dr.  Knowles 
said. 

Prior  to  arrival  at  the  center,  each  resident 
must  meet  a  rigid  standard  for  being  free 
from  drugs.  All  will  have  undergone  "cold 
turkey,"  the  experience  of  withdrawing  com- 
pletely from  drugs. 

Most  vrtll  be  transferred  to  the  center  di- 
rectly from  the  Inpatient  hospital  "with- 
drawal" program  at  the  St.  Louis  State  Hos- 
pital where  a  10-bed  ward  has  been  set  up 
specifically  to  handle  the  unique  problems 
of  withdrawal. 

"In  addition  to  the  various  kinds  of  voca- 
tional, social,  and  educational  rehabilita- 
tion. '  Dr.  Knowles  said,  "the  center  will  pro- 
vide a  24-hour-a-day  association  between  ex- 
addlcts  who  are  struggling  with  the  same 
problems  and  demonstrating  their  ability  to 
cope  with  It." 

Prom  the  first  moment  of  arrival,  disci- 
pline will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  ex- 
addlcts  themselves.  Dr.  Knowles  said.  "Group 
decisions  and  pressures  will  be  the  means  of 
maintaining  a  'clean'  and  orderly  home." 

Eventually,  some  ex-addicts  will  emerge 
as  leaders  at  the  residency  center.  After 
months  of  staying  "clean"  from  drugs  some 
will  staff  the  crisis  station,  which  has  been 
In  partial  operation  for  the  past  six  months. 
Located  In  an  Inconspicuous  storefront 
office  In  Gaslight  Square,  another  area  of 
narcotics  trafficking  In  the  city,  the  crisis 
station  provides  help,  advice,  and  Informa- 
tion to  addicts  who  may  come  In  off  the 
street  seeking  rehabilitation. 

In  a  sense  the  crisis  station  represents  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  treatment. 

It  Is  a  beginning  for  the  addict  seeking 
help  for  the  first  time. 

But  for  the  ex-addlct  the  crisis  station 
represents  a  final  testing  ground  before  re- 
turning to  society.  By  successfully  manning 
the  station  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  seven  days 
a  week,  ex-addlcts  show  their  ability  to  deal 
with  responsibility  and  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lems brought  to  them  by  addicts  off  the 
street. 

"We  see  this  program  as  a  training  ground 
for  personnel  with  which  to  staff  narcotic 
addiction  treatment  programs  and  rehabili- 
tation projects  In  Kansas  City  and  other 
areas  of  the  state  where  trafficking  In  nar- 
cotics is  known  to  be  heavy."  Dr.  Knowles 
said. 


MEETING  OUR  PLEDGE  TO  INSURE 
WHOLESOME  MEAT  AND  POULTRY 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  many  Senators  will  recall  tha,t  at 


this  time  2  years  ago  the  Senate  was  de- 
voting its  time  and  attention  to  what  was 
then  a  problem  of  concern  to  ail  consum- 
ers— the  problem  of  the  safety  and  whole- 
someness  of  our  meat  supply.  Our  delib- 
erations on  that  problem  were  long  and — 
at  times — heated.  But  out  of  those  de- 
liberations came  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  of  1967. 

A  year  ago.  about  this  time,  we  were 
addressing  ourselves  to  the  equally  im- 
portant problem  of  the  safety  and  whole- 
someness  of  our  poultry  supply.  Our  de- 
liberations on  that  problem  brought  forth 
the  Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act  of 
1968. 

Both  of  these  measures  were  designed 
to  update  and  strengthen  the  longstand- 
ing Federal  meat  and  poultry  Inspection 
programs  which  over  the  years  have  as- 
sured the  American  consimier  of  a  safe 
and  wholesome  supply  of  meat  and  poul- 
try moving  in  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce. In  addition,  the  new  meat  and 
poultry  Inspection  measures  Incorporated 
the  necessary  machinery  to  extend  that 
assurance  to  meat  and  poultry  marketed 
within  State  boundaries.  We  considered 
and  debated  the  new  concept  that  ulti- 
mately all  meat  and  poultry  made  avail- 
able to  consimiers  should  be  subjected 
to  the  same  uniform  standard  of  inspec- 
tion, assuring  all  of  our  consumers  of  a 
clean,  safe,  and  wholesome  meat  and 
poultry  supply  whether  subject  to  Fed- 
eral or  State  inspection. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  the  chief 
sponsor  of  both  those  measures — the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act,  and  the  Whole- 
some Poultry  Products  Act.  Accordingly, 
I  feel  it  is  appropriate  that  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on 
developments  in  these  areas  of  meat  and 
poultry  inspection  over  the  1  and  2  years 
that  have  gone  by  since  we  passed  these 
two  measures. 

I  will  ask  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  that  a  number  of  materials  be 
printed  in  the  Record  for  the  additional 
information  of  Senators. 

As  the  principal  author  of  the  two  leg- 
islative proposals.  I  want  to  Insure  that 
the  intent  of  the  acts  is  carried  out  with- 
out compromise.  I  believe  that  these  acts 
are  serving  as  an  effective  catalyst  In 
bringing  into  being  a  Federal-State  meat 
and  poultry  tnsp>ectlon  system  that  Is 
proving  itself  to  be  both  soimd  in  Its  con- 
cept and  practical  in  its  applications. 

Basically — if  I  may  remind  the  Senate 
of  this  scope — the  meat  and  poultry  in- 
spection laws  we  enacted  gave  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  broad  powers 
of  enforcement  and  the  necessary  au- 
thority to  more  effectively  eliminate  the 
shipment  of  unsafe  commerce.  But  per- 
haps even  more  significantly,  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  and  Wholesome  Poultry 
Products  Act  provided  a  foundation  on 
which  the  individual  States  could  estab- 
lish and  develop  their  own  Inspection 
programs  to  control  the  shipment  of  un- 
safe mieat  and  poultry  within  their 
borders. 

As  the  chief  sponsor  of  these  measures, 
I  have  both  a  continuing  interest  in  the 
progress  that  is  being  made  under  them, 
and  I  feel  a  responsibility  to  you  to  moni- 
tor that  progress.  I  know  that  many  more 
of  you  share  my  continuing  interest,  and 
I  feel  it  Is  not  only  appropriate,  but  very 
timely,  to  report  to  you  on  the  progress 
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that  is  being  made  in  the  administration 
of  the  system  which  we  created. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  now  entered  into  cooperative  Fed- 
eral-State meat  inspection  agreements, 
with  a  total  of  44  States,  plus  Puerto 
Rico.  These  cooperative  agreements  con- 
stitute a  first  step  toward  thieving  the 
"at  least  equal  to  Federal  inspection" 
status  required  by  the  act.  Each  of  these 
States  has  a  mandatory  meat  inspection 
law  on  its  statute  books,  has  a  docu- 
mented plan  for  developing  an  effective 
Inspection  system,  and  has  taken  pre- 
liminary steps  to  Implement  that  system. 
Establishment  of  these  cooperative 
agreements  has  required  active  support 
by  the  State  executive  and  legislative 
leaders.  For  every  dollar  of  the  $9.5  mil- 
lion contributed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  aid  the  States  in  fiscal  1969.  the 
States  themselves  had  to  appropriate  a 
like  amount. 

In  addition  to  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  to  improve  their  inspection 
programs  through  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
agreements,  many  States  have  availed 
themselves  of  additional  means  for  im- 
provement. Thirty-two  States  have  en- 
tered into  Federal-State  meat  inspection 
agreements  under  provisions  of  the  act 
to  provide  for  cooperation  with  States 
In  administration  and  enforcement  of 
certain  Federal  laws.  Under  that  au- 
thority inspection  is  provided  by  fed- 
erally licensed  Inspectors,  working  imder 
Federal  supervision,  and  under  the  same 
standards  which  apply  to  plants  in- 
spected by  Federal  inspectors. 

The  States  have  shared  the  costs  of 
this  type  of  inspection  program  on  a 
dollar-for-dollar  basis,  the  same  as  under 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

Turning  to  the  Wholesome  Poultry 
Products  Act,  which  is  now  almost  a  year 
old.  To  date,  10  States  have  entered  into 
Federal-State  cooperative  poultry  in- 
spection agreements.  These  States,  too, 
had  to  have  mandatory  poultry  inspec- 
tion laws  on  their  books  before  the  agree- 
ments could  be  entered  into,  and  they 
had  to  submit  documented  plans  for  im- 
plementing effective  poultry  inspection 
systems.  In  fiscal  year  1969,  the  States 
matched  total  Federal  contributions  of 
$110,000  to  improve  their  poultry  inspec- 
tion programs. 
A  total  of  eight  States  have  upgraded 


their  poultry  Inspection  programs,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  act  to  provide 
for  cooperation  with  States  In  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  certain  Fed- 
eral laws. 

Many  States  have  also  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  training  assistance  provided 
by  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  So  far,  they 
have  sent  about  2,300  State  Inspectors  to 
USDA  training  facilities.  As  more  and 
more  State  Inspectors  complete  the  Fed- 
eral training  program,  we  come  closer 
and  closer  to  the  goal  of  a  single  imiform 
standard  of  inspection. 

What  do  all  these  statistics  mean  for 
the  consumer?  What  do  all  these  facts 
and  figures  mean  to  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress who  supported  this  legislation?  The 
goal  that  we  set  when  we  enacted  the 
Wholesome  Meat  and  Wholesome  Poul- 
try   Products    Act    h£is    not    yet    been 
achieved.  No  State  has  yet  been  certified 
as  having  a  meat  or  poultry  inspection 
system  equal  to  Federal  inspection.  But 
many  States  are  on  the  way  in  their  ef- 
forts to  reach  "at  least  equal  to"  status. 
I  think  that  we  are  making  progress 
and  while  we  may  not  be  proceeding  as 
speedily  as  I  or  others  would  hope,  the 
machinery  established  by  the  two  inspec- 
tion measures  is  functioning.  For  ex- 
ample, prior  to  enactment  of  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act,  there  wsis  little  or  noth- 
ing that  the  Federal  Government  could 
do  to  provide  consumers  with  protection 
against   unwholesome   meat   and   meat 
products  being  processed  in  intrastate 
plants.  We  all  remember  only  too  well 
the  reports  which  came  to  our  attention 
2  years  ago  with  respect  to  the  produc- 
tion of  unwholesome  meat  products.  We 
remember  only  too  well  the  accounts  of 
insects  and  vermin  on  cutting  tables; 
rats   rimning   across   cutting   areas   in 
many  plants;  carcasses  in  coolers  soiled 
with  kill  floor  contamination;  carcasses 
contaminated  with  hide,  hair  and  dirt; 
meat  from  dead,  dying,  disabled  and  dls- 
ea.sed  animals  being  sold  to  consumers; 
dogs  and  c^ts  allowed  into  processing 
areas;    abcessed    livers    being    sold    as 
wholesome  meat;  and  on  sind  on  and  on. 
Those  of  us  that  were  here  during  the 
floor  debates  and  the  committee  hearings 
can  well  remember  the  sickening  condi- 
tions that  existed  in  many  intrastate 
plants  that  reminded  us  of  Upton  Sin- 
clair's  book   "The   Jungle,"  which  re- 


counted conditions  as  they  existed  In  the 
meat  industry  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
The  conditions  that  existed  in  intra- 
state plants  led  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967.  That  act 
provided   the   machinery    whereby    the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  the  respon- 
sibility to  survey  all  plants  to  determine 
if  the  provisions  of  the  act  were  being 
complied  with.  The  Secretary  had  no 
such  authority  before.  What  has  this 
meant  in  terms  of  insuring  the  consum- 
ers of  this  Nation  wholesome  meat  prod- 
ucts? As  part  of  their  surveillance  duties, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  made  a 
survey  of  non-federally  Inspected  meat 
plants  in  1968  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act.  The  survey  included  about   1,000 
plants  selected  on  a  statistical  sampling 
basis.  During  the  course  of  this  survey 
State  and  Federal  inspectors,  working  as 
teams,  made  this  survey  and  identified 
40  meat  slaughtering  and  processing 
plants    which    were    considered    to    be 
"hazardous"    or    possibly    endangering 
public  health.  I  have  secured  a  tabula- 
tion showing  the  names  and  locations  of 
these  plants,  the  reasons  for  consider- 
ing them  as  "hazards"  and  the  action 
taken  as  a  result  of  this  determination. 
What  this  data  reveals,  in  and  of  It- 
self,   justifies    the    enactment    of    the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967.  The  fact 
that  the  legislation  was  on  the  books 
permitted  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  survey  the  plants  and  force  the  plants 
to  take  corrective  action.  The  fact  that 
there  are  undoubtedly  other  such  plants 
that  the  Secretary  has  not  yet  surveyed 
makes  it  Imperative  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  make  a  more  con- 
scious  effort   to   root   these   plants   out 
and  make  them  comply  with  the  law  or 
close  them  down. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  tabulation  giving  the  State, 
the  type  of  operation,  the  reason  for  su:- 
tion  and  the  followup  action,  of  the  in- 
trastate meatpacking  plants  identified 
to  state  oflBcials  as  endangering  public 
health  as  a  result  of  a  1968  survey  of 
such  plants  pursuant  to  the  Wholesome 
MeatActof  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


INTRASTATE  MEATPACKING    PLANTS    IDENTIFIED   TO  STATE  OFFICIALS   AS   ENDANGERING  PUBLIC  HEALTH;  GENERALLY   AS   A   RESULT  OF  THE   1968  SURVEY  OF  SUCH  PLANTS 


Stit* 


Dale  State 
notified 


Type  of  operation 


Reason  for  action 


Follow-up  action 


Arizona May  29.1968    Slaughtering  (locker  plant) f'"."'*  !° '»"'f°' '"^^  »"''/*™'"- >*^..°Lt?I(Hl!rT''**'  ""''^"    '^''"'*"'*- 

'  tion.  Insanitary  handling  of  meat  and  meat  byproducts. 

do  Slaughtering  Failure  to  control  insects.  Insanitary  procedures  used  in  manufacturing  oo. 
products.  Lack  of  environmental  sanitation. 

do  (Jo  Failure  to  control  inedible  and  condemned  products.  Lack  of  environ-  Do. 
mental  sanitation.   Insanitary  procedures  used  in  manufacturing 

ConnecticuL  May  31  1968  do  Fail™e"to  control  condemned  and  diseased  carcasses.  Spoiled  meat    Closed  by  State  officials. 

byproducts  present  in  cooler. 

Delaware  May  25  1968    Slaughtering  and  processing....  Nonpctable  water  (contaminated)  being  used  in  producing  products  Do. 

for  human  consumption.  ..       j    ».  r„„^«,>H 

Idaho  May  10  1968  do  Failure  to  properly  control  inedible  and  condemned  products wrrecteo. 

.....do.'. 'slaughtering  and  sausage  improper  control  of  inedible  and  condemned  products uo. 

Lack  of  proper  environmental  sanitation "'• 

Do. 


prxessing. 
June  29. 1968    Slaughtering  and  processing 

(locker). 
May  10, 1968    Wholesale  slaughtering  and 

processing. 

June  29, 1968    Slaughtering  and  processing 
(custom). 
Illinois Mar.  27, 1968    Slaughtering 


Poor  environmental  sanitation.  Lack  of  control  of  inedible  and  con- 
demned products.  Insanitary  procedures  used  in  manufacturing 
product  _ 

Lack  of  proper  environmental  sanitation "o- 


.do. 


Ckttad  by  State  otficiaf*. 
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Oat*  Stat* 

noHRad  Typa  of  oparation 


Raaaon  for  action 


FoHow-up  action 


Mar.  11.19M    Procmint.. 


»■*•  «•  IS!   SlaaihtorlBj  and  procasaini. 

Apr.  c9,  1961  --•- -wO-_, ._,_..,. 

NtwHampahira^..  July  12. 196S   Slauthtwini and  ratal! stora. 


Nabraaiia.. 


Ptflnsylvania. 


Ttm... 


Utah. 


Juna    3,  IMS    Procassing... 

do do..  ...."■ 

do SbMifMarii^aiid 


.do. 

.do. 


do 

Prooassinf.. 


May  21, 19M    Slauflttartnt. 

do .do...... 

A«f.    7.196a do 


..  Ue»ofp,op.r«Mro.M-.«talM.ltrtic« Corraetlv.  action  taH.n  by  Stat,  officiah.  Sub«q„.n«^ 

tti*  plant  reguastwl  and  was  approved  for  Fadera 

■  •  I'lSHSl!  I!!l2!'"«  •*,  ""^  ^  •'  ""><-'  •nvironmartal  sanitation    Cl^d1bJ*s"tat.  officiali 
"  ''^'^'^•7*'.:!2.£'P™*»«-L*el<«»»«"vtronmw,UI  sanitation,  lick    Co^ad 
of  control  of  in«dil)l«  and  condamnad  products.  w"'»ctbo. 

■  '3a*n».;S:?J.Sr"'"^>'^'"'"'*''"<''«''^"«''"-'^'«'    O*""-:*™-  '""t*..'  opr^lons  as  a  r.«,lt  of  S„. 

corractiva  action.  Sourca  of  watar  to  retail  oparatlon 

..  Impropw  environmemal  sanitation.  Insanitary  handlini  of  product  Cto^Tb^^J^M^ 

..  Improper  envtronmontai  sanitation  t"""""----  ^wseo^blate officials. 

..  Failor*  to  rontrol  condemned  and  irUdible  produeh.  Insantoryp^ 

cedures  used  In  manufacturinf  products. 
do .  _ . 

■  '"iKSibleTJd'udS*'**'  ^'^^^'^*^">><>*^0'>^'»i*'>i 
.  Failyr*  to  properly  control  condemned  product  m. 

.  Improper  environmental  sanitation  

do " 


Corrected. 
Oo. 


Do. 
Oo. 


Oo. 


PaortoRteo i  July  26.1968    Processing.... 

dt. do I 

«lo Slaoititerini "I"" 

.....d(..... .ds 

do do 

do do 

Jvly  23, 196S    Slaughtering  and  processing' 

(locker  plant) 
.     "JV-.-i-i    Slaughtering  and  processing. 
Aug.  13.1968 do 

<>o Slaughtering  and  processing 

and  retail. 
Aug.  19, 1966    Slaughtering  and  processing 


•  Insairitary  environment  and  lack  of  insect  and  rodent  control 

do.. 

do ---"i-lilllllll.lll!lllllllll 

.....do 

do --.-V.V-V""*       ••--■ 


'"!,^'  •••»*'«"™»^«l"»n«itioii". " Laik"  of"  control"  of'  "in«ts" "and" 
vermin.  Failure  to  control  inedible  and  condemned  products. 

'"'J'.'SS?!  environmental  sanitation."  Lai*  of  "wntrol  of  iniirts  and " 

vermin.  Insanitary  handling  of  products. 
do.. 


Closed  by  State  officials,  until  unsatisfactory  condition! 
correctw).  Conditions  corrected  per  memo  from 
State  official,  dated  Aug.  28. 1968. 
Closed  by  State  officials,  until  unsatisfactory  conditions 
correct*}  Conditions  corrected  per  memo  Irani 
State  officials  Aug.  26,  1968. 
.  Corrected. 

Do. 
.  Closed  by  local  officials. 
.  Corrected. 

Oo. 
.  Ckned  by  local  officials. 

Oo. 
.  Corrected. 
Ckised  by  State  officials. 

Oo. 
Corrected.  Statei  nspection  inaugurated. 

Do. 


May    1,1968    Processing. 
do do. 


July    3,1968    Slaughtering  and  processing" 
(custom  slaughtering  and 
processing). 


Improper  environmental  sanitation.  Lack  of  control  of  insacts  and 
vermin  Failure  to  control  Inedible  and  condemned  products  In- 
sanitary handhng  of  products,  puum-u.  in 

^nn°'i?«„™.L°'K"^!"''V''"i;''"  I  "iP'opar  environmental  sanita-   Corrected 
tion.  Insanitary  handling  of  products  xu^io-icu 

Improper  environmental  sanitation.  InsaniUry  handling  of  product  Do 

Lack  of  proper  environmental  sanitation .......V.."'"'         Do 


Ck>sed  by  State  Officials. 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Presltient,  it  wiU 
be  noted  that  of  the  40  plants  which  were 
found  to  be  endangering  public  health. 
14  of  them  Were  closed  down  either  by 
local  or  by  Sljate  officials.  It  Is  dishearten- 
ing to  note  that  the  State  and/or  local 
authorities  had  failed  to  act  on  their  own 
to  correct  these  deficiencies.  However, 
consximers  njow  have  the  protection  of 
the  Wholesotae  Meat  and  Wholesome 
Poultry  Products  Acts  that  gives  the  Fed- 
eral Gtovemtnent  authority  to  survey 
these  intrasljate  plants  and  to  enforce 
remedial  actons. 

It  will  be  noted,  Mr.  President,  that 
many  of  the! conditions  that  are  shown 
in  this  llstina  of  40  plants  are  as  bad  as 
those  we  discovered  2  years  ago  in  intra- 
state meat  pl^ts  and  last  year  In  intra- 
state poultry  I  plants.  Clearly  the  States 
have  fallen  down  in  their  jobs  and  I  in- 
tend to  hold  the  Department  of  Agrlciil- 
ture  responsible  for  seeing  that  they  in 
turn  hold  the  States'  feet  to  the  fire  until 
all  intrastate  I  plants  are  either  cleaned 
up  or  closed  down. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  day  and  age  when 
we  send  men  to  the  moon  and  protect 
them  against  contamination  with  the 
most  refined  t^hnology  science  has  ever 
devised,  there  is  no  excuse  whatsoever 
for  contaminated  water  being  used  in 
producing  products  for  human  consump- 
tion, of  failure  to  control  condemned  and 
diseased  carcasses,  of  lack  of  proper  en- 
vironmental sanitation,  and  all  the  other 
unsanitary  conditions  and  practices  that 
were  discover^  in  these  plants 

And  this  listing  of  40  plants  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  stlU  ugly  picture  For 


example,  in  my  own  State  of  New  Mexico 
while  no  plants  were  found  that  the  De- 
partment felt  were  "hazardous"  to  hu- 
man health,  my  State  received  a  very 
poor   rating.   I   think   the  New  Mexico 
Livestock  Board  which  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  inspecting  meat  and  poultry 
plants  in  the  State,  was  doing  a  good 
job  with  the  authority,  tools,  and  appro- 
priations they  had  at  hand.  The  board 
needed  additional   authority   from  the 
State  hoiise  and  they  have  finally  secured 
that  authority  now  that  the  State  has 
been  forced  to  act  piu^uant  to  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  of  1967.  The  State  of  New 
Mexico  has.  for  example,  failed  to  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  number  of  inspectors 
engaged  in  the  inspection  of  processed 
products  at  the  plant  operational  level. 
There  was  not  complete  assurance  that 
products  handled  or  produced  are  whole- 
some or  safe;  that  sanitary  environment 
and  equipment  are  maintained:  that  ac- 
curacy of  labeling,  product  identity,  or 
net  contents  declarations  are  adhered  to 
by  manufactiu-ers. 

Other  conditions  foimd  in  New  Mexico 
included  the  fact  that  about  40  percent 
of  locations  reviewed  were  not  even  rea- 
sonably free  from  nor  protected  against 
air  pollution;  about  50  percent  of  plants 
did   not   have  adequate  separation  of 
edible  and  inedible  departments:  15  per- 
cent of  the  waste  disposal  systems  were 
unacceptable;  about  65  percent  of  the 
plants  lacked  adequate  screens  or  other 
needed  controls  for  insect  and  vermin- 
operating  areas  in  about  70  percent  of 
plants  were  not  acceptable;    about  70 
percent  of  plants  did  not  have  adequate 


lavatories;  about  70  percent  of  plant 
equipment  was  not  acceptable;  staffing 
in  approximately  90  percent  of  the  plants 
was  not  adequate;  ante  mortem  inspec- 
tion facilities  in  plants  surveyed  were 
not  acceptable;  inspectlonal  procedures 
were  not  adequate  in  most  of  the  plants 
reviewed;  about  95  percent  of  faculties 
for  controlling  inedible  and  condemned 
products  were  not  adequate;  and.  ade- 
quate control  and  denaturing  of  con- 
demned and  Inedible  products  was  ab- 
sent in  95  percent  of  plants  visited. 

This,  in  summary  form,  was  the  con- 
dition of  intrastate  plants  in  New  Mexico 
when  the  survey  was  conducted  a  year 
ago.  It  was  not  anything  to  be  proud  of, 
and  even  more  disturbing  Is  the  knowl- 
edge that  conditions  as  bad  and  worse 
than  these  existed  in  other  States  in 
their  intrastate  plants.  This  is  nothing 
for  our  State  governments  to  be  proud  of. 
They  must  strive  to  do  more.  They  must 
strive  to  clean  up  their  own  houses.  We 
know  from  experience  that  the  States 
move    slowly    In    these    areas    unless 
prodded.  We  provided  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  both  the  carrot  and  the 
stick  wh«i  we  passed  the  meat  and  poul- 
try  inspection   laws.    They   have   been 
using  them  as  I  have  reported  to  you. 
But  there  is  much  more  that  yet  needs 
being  done.  We  cannot  ease  up.  For  that 
reason,  Mr.  President,  I  am  asking  the 
Department  of  Agricultiu^  to  supply  me 
with  an  up-to-date  status  report  of  the 
Inspection  programs  In  all  States  for  both 
poultry  and  meat.  All  States  have  cer- 
tainly had  adequate  time  to  comply  with 
the  leglslaUon  as  far  as  the  Wholesome 
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Meat  Act  of  1967  is  concerned.  The  2- 
year  breathing  period  is  over.  They 
should  be  in  full  compliance  by  now.  As 
for  poultry  products,  the  Wholesome 
Poultry  Products  Act  of  1968  is  now  a 
year  old.  Forty-eight  of  the  50  States 
have  had  a  legislative  session  since  en- 
actment of  the  poultry  inspection  legis- 
lation. They  should  have  had  adeqiaate 
time  to  pass  the  necessary  State  legisla- 
tion and  to  comply  with  the  Federal  law, 
but  yet  only  10  States  have  entered  into 
Federal-State  cooperative  poultry  in- 
spection agreements.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  not  surveyed  any  intra- 
state poultry  plants.  I  am  asking  that 
they  do  so  and  report  back  to  me  so  that 
I  may  report  to  you.  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  J.  Phil  Campbell  is  quite 
familiar  with  the  poultry  Industry  and  I 
am  confident  he  will  insure  that  this  sur- 
vey is  brought  about  promptly  and  that 
conditions  are  corrected  If  things  are  not 
up  to  par. 

In  simmiarizlng,  I  am  confident  that 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967  and  the 


Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act  of  1968 
are  paying  dividends.  Whether  progress 
is  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  we  had  hoped 
for  in  another  question.  Any  delay  in  im- 
plementing the  acts  is  a  delay  contribut- 
ing to  imwholesome  meat  and  poultry 
products  reaching  the  consimaers  and, 
therefore,  unjustified. 

I  urge  Senators  to  help  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  help  the  consumer 
by  insuring  that  we  appropriate  sufficient 
fimds  to  permit  them  to  carry  out  this 
task  which  we  have  assigned  them,  and 
by  helping  the  Department  prod  the  re- 
spective State  governments.  At  the  same 
time,  let  us  here  in  Congress  prod  the 
Department  to  Insure  that  they  carry 
out  their  mission. 

Judged  against  the  standard  we  set,  I 
think  the  progress,  while  not  completely 
satisfactory.  Is  encouraging.  I  would 
have  been  happier,  today,  to  report  more 
progress.  Let  me  make  you  a  promise 
that  I  will  continue  to  watch  these  pro- 
grams carefully.  Time  is  nmnlng  out. 
These  next   few   days   and   weeks  are 


highly  significant  ones  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  I  am 
going  to  stay  tightly  "on  top"  of  it  as 
well  as  the  Wholesome  Poultry  Products 
Act.  I  might  add  that  the  officials  at  the 
Department  have  been  most  cooperative 
and  I  am  confident  will,  with  our  help 
and  concern,  seek  complete  and  immedi- 
ate compliance  with  these  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  a  listing  of  funds  paid  to 
States  under  the  Meat  and  Poultry  In- 
spection Acts  diulng  fiscal  year  1969: 
a  chart  showing  meat  inspection  by 
State  programs  and  program  develop- 
ments; and  a  chart  showing  Inspection 
and  operations  analyses  of  intrastate 
plants;  and  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Wastiington  Post  on  July  7,  1969, 
and  a  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  responding  to  charges  in  that 
article  and  dated  July  28,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


FUNDS  PAID  TO  STATES,  UNDER  MEAT  AND  POULTRY  INSPECTION  ACTS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1969 


Meat 


Poultry 


State 


Wholesome 
Meat  Act 


Talmadge- 
Aiken  Act 


Wholesome 
Poultry 
Products     Talmadge- 
Act      Aiken  Act 


Total 


Alabama »30,304. 18. 

Alaska 22.700.00 

Arizona 37,«1.52  . 

Arkansas 163,804.50  . 

California 807,464.50 

Colorado 118,690.00  . 

Connecticut - 

Delaware 50.732.25  . 

District  of  Columbia 166.528.00  . 

Florida 6.866.50  . 

Georgia 495,528.21 

Hawaii 129,209.84 

Illinois 1.182.851.50 

Indiana —  - 

Iowa 63,637.50 

Kentucky 109,371.22  . 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland... 194.055.50  . 

Massachusetts 6.684.86 

Michigan 985.361.55 

Minnesota 3,311.50  . 

Mississippi 249,532.59 

Missouri 421,123.09 

Montana 43,023.11 

Nebraska 


Jl,352.98 

304. 946."  50  "iioa.  391.' 50" 


$30,304.18 
24.052.98 
37.431.52 

163,804.50 
1. 220. 802.  50 

118,690.00 


4,954.86 


2,103.00 


40.616.32 
10. 518. 10 


50.732.25 

166,  528. 00 

8,  %9.  50 

500. 483. 07 

129.209.84 

1,223.467.82 

10,518.10 

63,637.50 

109,371.22 


18,399.04  . 
"  "6,"5«."'2b" 


194.055.50 

6,684.86 

1,003,760.59 

3,311.50 

249. 532. 59 

427,665.22 

43,023.11 


Meat 


Poultry 


State 


Wholesome 
Meat  Act 


Talmadge- 
Aiken  Act 


Wholesome 
Poultry 
Products     Talmadge- 
Act      Aiken  Act 


Totel 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  >... 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. .. 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

UUh 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands... 

Virginia.. 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


-  1, 


{90.005.63 

iii'eos.oo" 

394,878.06 


90, 654. 28 
276,365.12 
302, 410. 80 
417,991.00 

42.104.90 
166,534.72 

26,280.25 
255,881.66 
105,256.97 

74,386.77 


$99,881.32 
66,'9i9."34" 
"ii."985.'44" 


{90.005.63 

99,881.32 

1.313,605.00 

455. 797.  40 


1.554.56 


9. 459. 25 
10,369.46 


102,639.72 
276,365.12 
302,410.80 
417,991.00 

42,104.90 
168,  089.  28 

26, 280.  25 
265,  340. 91 
115.626.43 

74, 386.  77 


153,718.67 
206,744.26 
135,252.01 
178,896.00 


133.302.02 
67,493.97 


287.020.69 
274, 238,  23 
135,252.01 
178,896.00 


Total 

Grand  total. 


9.519,177.95    782.295.36  $110.494.50 


10.411.967.81 


1  New  MexKO  completed  a  Wholesome  Meat  Act  agreement  with  USDA  June  2,  1969.  Ourina     $20,172  for  meat  inspection  under  the  Talmadge-Aiken  Act 
July  and  August  of  fiscal  1970,  New  Mexico  received  fl0,390  under  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  and 

MEAT  INSPECTION  ACTIVITIES  BY  STATE  PROGRAMS  AND  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENTS 


Establishments 


Personnel 


Number  plants  of  record  Number  trained 


Number  of  staff  veterinarians 


Number  of  staff  inspecton 


States 


USDA  consumer 
Under  inspectton     protectwn  pro-  Fulltime  Part  time 

gram  State 

training 

Total  in  Dec. 31,  Training  On-the-       pro-  „.,-.,,,>„    ,md    c^i 

State       1967       19M  centers         job     grams    1967    1968    Est'    1967    1968    Est' 


Full  time 


Part  time 


Agreemenb 
WMA>    TAA« 


Date       Date 
signed     signed 


Budfat 


Total  funds 

expended, 

calendar 

year  1968 


1967       1968        Est'    1967    1968    Est' 


AlabanM 145  0  0  0  0  0  1 

Alaska 17  17  17  0  1  0  2 

Arizona 140  14  90  0  0  3  1 

Ariiansas 200  0  30  19  8  27  1 

California 334  354  334  26  121  137  45 

Colorado 250  36  31  12  0  9  1 

Connecticut 149  138  138  0  0  5  S 

Delaware 22  0  22  9  0  S  ,? 

Florkja 244  238  244  0  39  0  27 

Georgia 402  206  196  15  8  0  2 

Hawaii 91  38  34  1  0  3  7 

Idaho 131  66  63  0  0  2  2 

Illinois 745  806  745  109  78  0  7 

Indiana 412  5  5  17  0  0  0 

Iowa 655  655  655  3  3  0  7 

Kansas. 301  59  58  0  0  0  4 

Kentucky 483  0  0  15  9  16  0 

Louisiana 597  8  7  2  2  0  1 

Maine 92  0  0  0  1 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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1 

10 

21 

21 

30 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

5 

12 

5 

12 

16 

47 

47 

2 

2 

5 

26 

21 

11 

5 

0 

0 

U 

4 

0 

0 

0 

77 

'1 

0 

4 

U 

53 

53 

83 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8 

4 

7 

20 

10 

22 
.58 

200 
0 

200 
0 

''I 

11 

48 

56 

144 

5 

40 

40 

40 

77 

0 

4 

35 

8 

0 

0 

25 

6 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

14 

2 

83 

1 

0 

0 

80 

84 

13 

24 

130 

0 

4 

3 

0 

7 

2 


19 

0 

14 

26 

93 

8 

1 

5 

119 

93 

13 

25 

161 

17 

4 

2 

16 

7 

2 


120 
3 

34 
70 

119 

43 

51 

7 

119 

143 
27 
76 

210 
82 

173 
50 
83 

125 
24 


1 
0 
1 
0 
0 

26 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

19 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 


1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

21 

12 

0 

0 

0 

2 

18 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

e 


8/68 
9/68 
6«8 
2yS8 


0 

1  1/69 
16  1/69 
0  7/B8 
0  4/68 
0  6/68 
0 

0  8/68      

0 

1  6/68       6«S 
0    9/6»       4,'68 

27  

0    4/68        2/68 

0 10/68 

0 6/68 

0  

0    8/68        11/68 

0 

0 


M 


$63, 

151.000 

228.000 

1,812.000 

126.000 

80.000 

78.000 

1,101,000 

916,000 

236,000 

235,000 

1,743.000 

596,000 

270.000 

140,000 

87,000 

25,000 

55.000 
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Establblimmte 


PanoniMl 


N  imbar  plants  of  rteord 


Numbar  triliMd 


NumlMf  of  staff  vatarinartans 


Numbar  of  staff  inspactots 


Afraamairts 
WMA>     TAAi 


Budgat 


USDA  consumar 
Umfar  impaction     pretaetton  pro-  FaHltaa  Parttima 

gram  Stata 

trainini ■ 

T«  II  in  Dae  31 ,  Training  On-ttia-       pro- 

$tato       1967       1968  canters         job     grams    1967    196<    Est"  1967    196S    Est' 


Fall  tima 


Part  tima 


Total  funds 

expanded, 

Date       Date         calendar 

signed     signed        year  1968 


1967        1968        Est'     1967    1968     Est' 


Maryland. 

Massachusetb 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas V".... 

Utatr f.r.-... 

Vermont. 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


1!  925     6.271      6.883         461 


>  Estimated  for  a  fully  intblemented  program. 
)  Wholesome  Meat  Act 


Strit 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  DakoU... 
Ohio 


Footnotes  at  end 


140 

227 

631 

S26 

195 

500 

85 

26C 

22 

15 

318 

149 

770 

212 

198 

730 

317 

139 

897 

89 

64 

200 

187 

190 

220 

51 

44 

200 

80 

131 

636 

99 


66 
227 
220 
385 

16 

0 

24 

295 

29 

0 

0 

34 

495 

239 

8 

18 

37 

87 

55 

0 

64 

55 

0 

55 

921 

51 

24 

40 

57 

122 

0 

7 


66 

227 

241 

385 

33 

187 

21 

266 

29 

0 

0 

35 

400 

212 

9 

21 

41 

68 

81 

0 

40 

106 

0 

83 

918 

51 

24 

75 

75 

131 

386 

8 


4 

0 
14 

1 
15 

3 
0 
6 
0 
0 
4 
0 
9 
9 
0 
0 

47 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
2 

19 
2 
2 
3 

19 
0 

20 

48 
1 


0 
0 

26 
0 

17 

86 
0 
6 
0 
0 
5 
0 

10 

42 
0 
7 
7 
3 

51 
0 
0 
2 
0 

22 
0 
2 
2 
6 

35 
4 
0 
0 


0 

0 

145 

10 
2 
0 
0 

15 
0 
0 
0 
7 

27 

25 
0 
0 
0 
2 

51 
0 
0 

20 
0 
0 

15 

19 
0 

45 
0 

13 
5 
0 


7 

0 

26 

0 
1 
1 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

31 

11 
0 
5 
1 
9 

11 
0 
9 
4 
0 
0 

18 
1 
1 
7 

14 
2 
0 
1 


8 
0 

28 
0 
1 

13 
5 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 

30 
9 
0 
5 
2 
8 

13 
0 
0 
5 
2 
1 

19 
2 
2 

11 

27 
2 

14 
1 


14 
37 

8 

'I 
(0 

?] 
22 

V^ 

6 
13 
22 

h 

3 

5 

47 

2 

3 

15 

29 

6 

14 

(•) 


0 

■0 

15 
0 

13 
0 
9 

10 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 

49 
0 
1 

23 

17 
0 
5 
0 
8 
0 
1 

13 
5 
0 
0 

20 
1 
0 

15 


0 
1 

10 
0 

19 

30 
9 

12 
4 
0 
5 
0 
0 

45 
0 
1 

23 

17 
0 
5 
0 

18 
0 
8 
7 
5 
0 
0 
4 
6 

18 

15 


2 

0 

10 

0 

36 

35 

18 

30 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

27 

17 

0 


2 

16 
19 
7 
0 
0 
0 

20 
0) 

(♦) 


12 
0 

82 
1 
7 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 

16 
104 

88 
0 

35 

41 

37 
0 
0 
2 

14 
0 

25 
181 

18 
9 

25 
1 
6 
0 
4 


14 

0 

104 

11 

42 

47 

7 

3 

0 

0 

4 

23 

127 

99 

0 

35 

60 

34 

51 

0 

2 

33 

0 

50 

182 

20 

11 

56 

8 

20 

80 

5 


34 
68 

184 
287 
70 
88 
15 
40 

0) 

32 

344 
250 

98 
75 

140 

(0 

6 

38 
28 
97 

532 
25 
12 
66 
19 
40 
80 

w 


0 
0 
7 

56 
0 

14 
0 

12 
7 
0 
0 
1 
0 
6 
0 
0 
4 

32 
0 

70 
2 
0 
0 
0 

1 

13 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 


0 
30 

3 
56 

0 
5 
0 

13 
7 
0 
0 
1 
0 
4 
0 
0 
4 

31 
0 

70 
5 
0 
0 
2 
2 

11 
0 
0 
1 
0 
2 
2 


602 


589   265   339   575   612   688   787   1.181   1.753   4.511   277   306 


1    7/68   7/68  {233,000 

0    1/69    1/69  70,000 

0   5/68   5/68  1,547.000 

0 108,000 

0        8/68      12/68  400,000 

0        5/68        3/68  497,000 

3      12/68 152,000 

3 130,000 

J (0 

0  "'iM""iW  100,000 

1  3/68  155,000 

0        4/68 3,004,000 

20        5/68        3/68  738,000 

0  ;;;;"■";:";;"  T^i.m 

3        5/68        5/68  534,000 

0        6/68        3/68  588,000 

0       7/S8       7/68  297,000 

(0 - 0) 

0        6/68        9/68  48.000 

0        7/E8        5/68  150,000 

0        9/68 12,000 

2  5/68        4/68  250,000 

19  _.  1,229,000 

13        5/68        3/68  238,000 

0        6/68        5/68  80,000 

0      11/68         2/68  444.000 

2        5/68        3/68  448.000 

0        6/68 160.000 

2  1,141,000 

(*) 62.000 

121           31           28  21,054,000 


>  Talmadge-Aiken  Act 
•  Information  not  available. 

INSPECTION  AND  OPERATIONS  ANALYSES  OF  INTRASTATE  PLANTS 
(Key  to  codes  used:  "AC"  acceptable;  "MV"  minor  variations;  "MIN"  major  improvements  needed] 


General  facilities 


Control  of 
inedible 
and  con- 
demned 
material 


Ante- 
mortem 
inspec- 
tion 


Post-mortem  inspection 


Establish- 
ment's 
responsi- 
bility 


Processing  Inspection 
procedures 


X     IZ 


—      o 


■5  a. 


w         w         cr 


C    3 


1  s  §  =  a.2  -i  25  ?-|  ^- 


J        = 


^s.  gE 


E       Z 


..MV 
..AC 
..AC 
..AC 
..AC 
..AC 
..MV 
..MV 
..AC 
..MIN 
..MV 
..MV 
..MV 
..AC 
..AC 
..AC 
,.MV 
.AC 
..MV 
,.MV 
..MIN 
.AC 
..AC 
..MV 
..AC 
.AC 
.AC 
.AC 
.MIN 
.AC 
..MV 
..AC 
..AC 
..AC 
..AC 


MV     MV 
AC     AC 
MV     MV 
AC     MIN 
AC     AC 
AC     MIN 
MV     MV 
AC     MIN 
MIN  AC 
MIN  MV 
MV     MIN 
MV     MV 
AC     MV 
MV     MV 
AC     MV 
AC     MV 
AC     MIN 
AC     MV 
MV     MV 
MV     MV 
AC     MIN 
AC     MV 
AC     MIN 
AC     MIN 
AC     MV 
AC     MV 
MV     MIN 
MIN  MV 
MIN  MIN 
AC     MIN 
MV     MIN 
AC     AC 
MV     AC 
MIN  MIN 
AC     MIN 


MIN  MV 
AC  AC 
MIN  MV 
MV     AC 


AC 
AC 


MV 
AC 


MIN  MIN 
MV     AC 


MV 
MV 


MIN 
MV 


MIN   MV 
MV     MV 
MIN  MV 
MIN  MIN 
MV     AC 
MV     AC 
MIN   MV 
MIN  MV 
MV     MIN 
MIN  MV 
MIN  MIN 
MIN   MIN 
MIN  MV 
MIN  AC 
MV     AC 
MV     AC 
MIN  MIN 
AC     AC 
MIN  MIN 
MIN  AC 
MIN  MV 
MV     AC 
MIN  AC 
MIN  MV 
MV     AC 


MV  MV 
MV  AC 
MIN  MV 
MIN  MV 
MV  AC 
AC  AC 
MV  AC 
MIN  MIN  MV 
MIN  AC  MIN 
MV  MV^SlV 
MIN  MV  MIN 
MV  AC 
MIN  MV 
MIN  AC 
MIN  MV 
MIN  AC 
MIN  MIN  MIN 
MV  MV  MIN 
MIN  AC 
MV  AC 
MIN  MV 
MIN  AC 
MIN  AC 
MIN  AC 
MV  MV 
MV  MV 
MIN  MV 
MIN  MV 
MIN  MV 
MIN  MV 
MIN  AC 
MIN  MV 
AC  AC 
MIN  MV 
MIN  AC 


MV 

AC 

MIN 

MIN 

AC 

MIN 

MIN 


MV 

AC 

MIN 

MV 

MV 


MIN 
MIN 
MIN 
MV 
MV 
MV 
MV 
MV 
MIN 
MV 
MIN 
MV 
MIN 
MV 
MV 
MV 
MV 


MIN 

AC 

MIN 

MIN 

MV 

AC 

MIN 

MV 

MIN 

MIN 

MIN 

MV 

MIN 

MIN 

MV 

MV 

MIN 

MIN 

MIN 

MIN 

MV 

MIN 

MIN 

MV 

MIN 

MIN 

MIN 

MIN 

MIN 

MIN 

MIN 

MV 

MIN 

MIN 

MV 


MIN  MV 
AC  AC 
MIN  MV 
MIN  MV 
MV  AC 
AC  AC 
MV  AC 
MV  MV 
MIN  AC 
MIN  MV 
MIN  MV 
MV  MV  MV 
MIN  MIN 
MIN   MIN 


Mlf< 


MV 
MV 


AC 
AC 


MIN  MV 
MIN   MV 
MIN   MV 
MIN   MIN 
MV     MIN 
MIN   AC 
MIN  MV 
MV     MV 
MIN   MV 
MIN   MV 
MIN   MV 
MIN  AC 
MIN   MV 
MIN   MIN 
MIN   MIN 
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MIN  AC 
MIN  MV 
MV     MV 


MIN  MIN  MIN 
AC     MV     AC 
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'IN  MIN  MIN 
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MIN  MIN 
MV  MIN 
MV  MIN 
MIN  MIN 
MV  MIN 
MIN  MIN 

(})  (») 
MIN  MIN 
AC  MIN 
MV  MIN 
MIN  MIN 
MIN  MIN 
MIN  MIN 
MIN  MIN 
MIN  MIN 
MIN  MIN 
MIN  MIN 
MIN  MIN 

(»)  « 
MIN  MIN 

MIN  MIN 
(')  (') 

MIN  MIN 


AC 
AC 


MIN 
MIN 


MIN  MIN 
MIN  MIN 
(')  (') 
MV  MIN 
MIN  AC 
AC  MIN 
MIN  MIV 


MIN  MIN 
MV  AC 
MIN  MIN 
MIN  MIN 
AC  AC 
MIN  MIN 
(')  (') 
MIN  MIN 
MIN  MIN 
MV  MIN 
MV  MIN 
MV  AC 
MIN  MIN 
MIN  MIN 
MIN  MIN 
MIN  MIN 
MIN  MIN 
MIN  MIN 

(')  0) 

MIN  MIN 
(>)  (0 
IvflN  MIN 
(')  (•) 

MIN  MIN 
MIN  MIN 
MIN  MIN 
MIN  MIN 
MIN  MIN 

0)  (?) 

MIN  MIN 
AC  MIN 


MIN  MIN 
MV  MV 
MV  AC 
MIN  MIN 
AC  AC 
MIN  MIN 
(")  (") 
MIN  MIN 
MV  MV 
MIN  MV 
MIN  MIN 
MV  MV 
MIN  MV 
MIN  MIN 
MV  MIN 
MIN  MIN 
MIN  MIN 
MIN  MIN 


MIN 


AC 
MV 


MIN  MIN  (3)   (J)  (')  (J) 

MIN  MIN  MV  MIN  MIN  MV 


AC 
MV 


(0  (0 

MIN  MIN 
Q)      « 

MIN  MIN 

MIN  MIN 

MIN  MIN 

MIN  MV 

MIN  MIN 

(0   (») 

MIN  MV 

WM   AC 

MV  AC 

AC  AC 

MIN  MV 


MIN  MIN  MIN  MIN 
MIN  MV  MV  MV 
MIN  MIN  MIN  (1) 
MIN  MIN  MIN  MIN 
MV  MV  MIN  MV 
MIN  MIN  MIN  (>) 

(')  «  (»)  (') 

MIN  MIN  MIN  MIN 
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(0  0) 
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MIN  MIN 
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General  facilitlas 


Control  of 

inedible  Ante- 

and  con-  mortem 

demned  inspec- 

material  tion 


Post-mortem  inspection 


Establish- 
ment's 
responsi- 
bility 


Processing  inspection 
procedures 
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Oklahoma AC     AC     MIN 

S«ni;:::::::::::::::::::::::MiN  «•«  m|n 

Puerto  Rico "V    MIN  MV 

Rhode  Island JJy    *J^  J^Y 

South  Carolina MIN  MV  MIN 
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■  No  program. 

» No  inspectran  program. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  7,   1969] 
Agency    Scored— Nadek  ;    AcRicxTLTtrRE    Sup- 
presses Reports  of  Dirty  Meat  Plants 

(By  Bruce  Galphln) 
Ralph  Nader  accuses  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's   meat    Inspection    chiefs    of    re- 
peatedly suppressing  reports  of  "deplorable  ' 
packinghouse  sanitary  conditions. 

"Their  political  antennae  to  industry  and 
state  pressures,"  the  consumer  crusader  as- 
serts in  a  letter  today  to  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Clifford  Hardin,  "have  made  them  far 
more  solicitous  of  packer  protection  than  of 
consumer  protection. 

•  .  .  Protecting  one's  bureaucratic 
flanks — no  matter  what  the  consequences  for 
consumers  who  impliedly  rely  on  their  gov- 
ernment for  protection  from  contaminated 
meat  products — is  an  epidemic  at  (the)  Con- 
sumer ProtecUon  Program,"  Nader  writes. 

Nader's  far-ranging  assault  on  consumer 
protection  director  Robert  K.  Somers  and  as- 
sistants J.  S.  Stein  and  E.  J.  Murphy  in- 
cludes these  allegations : 

Two  months  ago  Somers  and  two  aides 
inspected  a  meat-packing  company  In  Ver- 
non, Calif.,  and  concluded  that  It  ought  to 
be  closed  down  until  cleaned  up.  But  they 
didn't  "because  it  would  .  .  .  have  led  to 
the  closing  down  of  many  other  plants  in  the 
Vernon  area,  thereby  leading  to  a  major 
scandal  reflecting  most  adversely  on  their 
administration,  past  and  present." 

Somers  is  keeping  secret  a  flve-week-old 
report  showing  that  some  150  meat-process- 
ing plants  are  marking  meat  with  a  Federal 
stamp  and  shipping  It  across  state  lines  even 
though  none  of  the  plants  inspected  has 
passed  Federal  standards. 

Since  1965.  Somers  has  "sat  on"  reports 
of  "disgraceful"  conditions  in  Los  Angeles 
area  packinghouses.  (Nader  has  obtained  a 
copy  of  the  report  and  has  quoted  excerpts  In 
his  letter  to  Hardin.) 

Meat  inspectors  who  have  been  too  vigor- 
ous in  enforcing  the  law  have  been  "ostra- 
cized, removed  or  overruled." 

Nader  said  Department  sources  have  In- 
formed him  that  although  the  1967  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  requires  states  to  achieve  an 
inspection  and  enforcement  system  at  least 
as  tough  as  the  Federal  system  by  this  De- 
cember, no  state  will  be  able  to  meet  that 
deadUne.   "or  for  that  matter  a  December 


>  No  plant 

1970  deadline."  Moreover,  he  said.  Depart- 
ment efforts  to  train  new  Federal  inspectors 
are  at  a  standstill. 

Somers  could  not  be  reached  for  comment 
over  the  holiday  weekend. 

In  his  letter  to  Hardin,  Nader  blames  Gov- 
ernment secrecy  for  much  of  the  meat  sani- 
tation problem. 

"Until  the  USDA  rejects  Its  traditionally 
protective  posture  toward  the  meat  and  poul- 
try Industries,  and  sheds  the  cloak  of  secrecy 
from  health  data  obtained  by  public  funds 
for  public  protection,  the  maladministra- 
tion, the  corruption,  the  demoralization  of 
honest,  hardworking  Inspectors  and  super- 
visors will  continue."  he  writes. 

This  Is  not  the  flrst  time  Nader  has  turned 
his  attention  to  meat  inspection.  Two  years 
ago  he  helped  shake  loose  reports  of  malign 
conditions  in  Intrastate  packing  operation 
not  then  subject  to  Federal  Inspection.  The 
resultant  publicity  led  to  the  1967  act  giving 
states  two  years  to  establish  their  own  In- 
spection programs,  at  least  equalling  Fed- 
eral standards,  or  else  yield  to  Federal 
inspection. 

A  quarter  of  all  the  meat  sold  in  this 
country  is  covered  by  the  1967  act.  The  re- 
maining three-quarters  already  is  federally 
Inspected,  and  this  Federal  Inspection  system 
Is  the  object  of  Nader's  current  fire. 

The  letter  to  Hardin  cites  excerpts  of  re- 
ports on  eight  Los  Angeles  packinghouses. 
Some  of  the  inspectors'  findings  Included 
these:  "The  viscera  truck  man  opened  gall 
bladders  on  abscessed  liver  and  did  not  wash 
or  sterlUze  knife  later  .  .  .  Sanitation  was 
very  bad  .  .  .  The  Inspector  said  that  he 
cannot  be  sure  that  restricted  Ingredients 
Umlt  (for  sausage)  Is  not  being  exceeded 
...  he  found  the  foreman  urinating  on 
the  floor  .  .  .  the  butchers  had  not  been 
sterilizing  their  knives   .   .   . 

"He  asked  the  foreman  to  sterilize  the 
spUtting  saw  after  it  had  passed  through 
an  abscess  and  then  contaminated  the  next 
animal.  The  foreman  told  him  the  saw  steri- 
lizer had  not  been  used  since  the  last  time 

'one  of  you  from  the  Midwest'  had 

been    there    .    .    .   condemned    and    edible 
(meat)    went  into  the  same  hoist  .  . 

Nader  contends  that  Somers  and  hU  as- 
sistants did  "nothing  that  changed  any- 
thing" about  this  report.  But  this  spring,  he 
says,  after  Sen.  Abraham  Bibicoff's  subcom- 


mittee on  Executive  Reorganization  became 
Interested  In  one  California  plant  and  the 
Inspector  General  found  bad  conditions  at 
others,  Somers  wrote  field  personnel  on  May 
14  that  he  "  'will  not  hesitate  to  take  ap- 
propriate action'  against  those  who  do  not 
achieve  full  compliance  with  all  meat  and 
poultry  inspection  regulations." 

But,  Nader  said,  "beneath  this  veneer  of 
words,  he  is  still  covering  up." 

U.S.  Department  op  Agriculture. 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Sehv- 

ICE 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  28, 1969. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montoya. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Montoya:  Secretary  Hardin 
has  asked  me  to  furnish  you  the  information 
requested  In  your  letter  of  July  7.  I  am  glad 
to  do  so. 

For  your  convenience,  I  am  quoting  each 
of  the  "allegations"  reported  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  following  the  allegation 
with  the  complete  report  you  requested. 

Allegation:  Two  months  ago  Somers  and 
two  aides  Inspected  a  meat  packing  com- 
pany in  Vernon,  California,  and  concluded 
that  It  ought  to  be  closed  down  until  cleaned 
up.  But  they  didn't  "because  It  would 
have  led  to  the  closing  down  of  many  other 
plants  in  the  Vernon  area,  thereby  leading 
to  a  major  scandal  reflecting  most  adversely 
on  their  administration,  past  and  present." 
Report :  A  special  team  was  sent  to  a  meat 
packing  company  In  Vernon,  California,  on 
May  5  and  6,  to  determine  appropriate  cor- 
rective action  after  receipts  of  an  adverse 
review  report  on  that  plant.  Dr.  Somers  was 
not  a  member  of  the  special  team.  It  was 
headed  by  the  Director  of  the  Slaughter  In- 
spection Division. 

The  team  found  the  plant  to  be  in  need  of 
major  improvements  in  plant  sanitation,  fa- 
cilities and  operations.  The  plant's  manage- 
ment was  given  its  choice — to  make  the  im- 
provements needed  promptly,  or  to  stop  op- 
erations. The  plant  management  elected  to 
make  the  necessary  improvements,  within 
the  time  limits  specified,  and  It  has  made 
those  Improvements. 

Allegation:  Somers  Is  keeping  secret  a  flve- 
week-old  report  showing  that  some  150  meat- 
processing  plants  are  marking  meat  with  a 
Federal  Stamp  and  shipping  It  across  state 
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llnea  even  though   none  of  the  plant*  In- 
spected haa  pasaed  Federal  standartta. 

Report:  This  allegation  apparently  relates 
to  a  survey  of  plants  which  operate  under  the 
"Talmadge-AlkeH"  Act.  In  these  plants,  in- 
spection  la  provided   by  uaing  Federally  li- 
censed State  Ins^ectora  working  under  Fed- 
eral supervision,  and  under  the  same  stand- 
ards which  apply  to  plants  Inspected  by  Fed- 
eral inspectors.  I^r  the  most  part,  these  are 
plants  which  wefe  prevloiisly  under  whoUy 
state  Inspection.  The  state  employees  have 
been  given  appropriate  Instruction  and  train- 
ing by  Federal  inspectors  and  apply  the  same 
procedures  and  standards  as  are  applied  by 
Federal  inspectors.  Also,  all  these  plants  were 
surveyed  by  Federal  inspectors  and  approved 
for  Federal  Inspection  before  being  permitted 
to  use  the  Federal  marks  of  Inspection 

In  December  i»68.  Dr.  Somers  ordered  a 
survey  of  such  pl^ts  to  determine  how  well 
this  program  wa4  operating  under  the  co- 
operative agreements  with  the  State  govern- 
ments, and  to  proTlde  a  basis  for  strengthen- 
ing this  cooperative  program.  Of  128  such 
plants  then  in  operation,  (now  157)  a  sample 
of  57  plants  was  selected  for  survey. 

The  survey  showed  there  were  deflclenclea— 
some  minor,  somei  of  significance — in  facili- 
ties, sanitation,  afcd  inspection  procedures. 
On  Febmmry  13,  Df.  Somers  directed  his  staff 
to-take  TJTompt  action  to  correct  all  deficien- 
cies. The  survey  was  made  for  management 
purposes,  to  lmpro(ce  an  authorized  program, 
and  It  has  served  l^ese  purposes.  As  with  aU 
such  Investigative  and  enforcement  reports. 
It  Is  not  available  to  the  public. 

Allegation:  Slnc«  1966.  Somers  has  "sat 
on"  reports  of  "disgraceful"  conditions  In 
Loe  Angeles-area  packing  houses. 

Report:  In  1965  Internal  reports  disclosed 
unsatisfactory  conditions  In  several  plants  In 
the  Loe  Angeles  ar^a.  As  the  result  of  those 
reports,  a  special  t^am  was  selected  to  make 
a  survey  of  conditions  In  Loe  Angeles  pack- 
ing houses.  Also,  tl^e  Department  Initiated  a 
comprehensive  natlbn-wlde  program  audit  of 
meat  inspection  at  >bout  the  same  time.  The 
survey  team  and  thie  auditors  found  a  num- 
ber of  conditions  needing  correction. 

Action  was  Inltlafled  to  correct  all  deficien- 
cies. This  action  Included  providing  addition- 
al staffing.  Increased  supervision,  and  special 
training  of  new  empjoyees  and  other  employ- 
ees who  had  not  bean  performing  satisfacto- 
rily. Immediate  arrangements  were  made  to 
provide  adequate   InapecUon  personnel   not 
only  m  Loe  Angelea,  but  In  other  locations 
where  shortages  existed.  A  supplemental  ap- 
propriation was  requested  by  this  Depart- 
ment and  the  Congi^Ms  appropriated  $2  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  meat  Inspection;  program  was  being  re- 
organized under  thei  Consumer  and  Market- 
ing Service,  and  strei^uous  efforts  were  begun 
to  make  the  meat  Inspection  program  more 
effective  in  providing  (adequate  consumer  pro- 
tection, i 

All   these  efforts   termed   a  back  drop  to 
the   enactment   In    l|967   of   the  Wholesome 
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to  be  the  assurance  that  only  wholesome 
meat  is  produced  by  Federally  inspected 
plants.  Consumer  ProtecUon  employees  are 
given  full  support  to  see  that  this  objective 
Is  achieved. 

Allegation:  Nader  said  Department  sources 
nave  informed  him  that  although  the  1967 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  requires  states  to 
achieve  by  this  December,  an  Inspection  and 
enforcement  system  as  least  as  tough  as  the 
Federal  system,  no  state  will  be  able  to  meet 

T9T0  Ss::-'*" '"  "^"  '""***'  "  ^*'^'>«' 

Report:  It  Is  simply  too  early  for  anyone  to 
know  how  many  states  will  meet  the  dead- 

.  f -T^'****'******  ^  "»«  Wholesome  Meat 
Act.  The  states.  Individually  and  collectively 
have  worked  hard  and  have  made  encourag- 
ing progress  toward  accomplishing  the  ob- 
jectives sought  by  the  Act.  Here  are  some  slg- 
nii°*^»»f**w^*"''~^*'"P"^°8  tJ^e  situation 

SrJTw  ?  ^^"^  "  "^  ^'^•''  t»»e  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  was  enacted : 


Augitst  13,  1969 


OKember  1967     Juty  1969 


Number  of  Sfstes  (including   Puerto 

Rico)  which  have  enacted  mandatory 

meat  inspection  lawi. . 
Number   of   Stales   (including    Puerto 

Rico)  which  have  signed  Wholesome 

Meat  Act  Agreements  with  USDA 
Number  of  plants  that  States  had  under 

regular  inspection  and/or  surveillance 
Number  of  Stale  inspection  personnel 

engaged  in  ttie  inspection  of  intrastate 

plants 


30 


'4,211 


2.403 


■  Estimated 


Meat    Act.    which    yau    so    effectively    spon- 
sored. *^ 

Allegation:  Meat  inspectors  who  have  been 
too  vigorous  In  enfoitlng  the  law  have  been 
"ostracized,  removed  |  or  overruled." 

Report:  HUtorlcauf  conflicts  have  arisen 
between  meat  Inspedtors  and  the  manage- 
ment of  meat  planti  in  enforcing  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Afct.  In  most  cases,  the 
inspector  has  been  ln|the  right,  and  we  have 
backed  him  up.  But  We  have  found  Isolated 
instances  where  the  Ifaspector's  Judgment  or 
conduct  has  been  lefs  than  acceptable  or 
where  he  had  misconstrued  the  law  or  regu- 
lations. In  those  casea— limited  In  number- 
when  the  Inspector's  eonduct  was  either  not 
fair  or  not  in  accord  ^th  program  Instruc- 
tions, we  have  taken  appropriate  corrective 
action  respecting  the  Inspector 

i>,^f^!!;l[*S.°*^*  concern  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  Program  his  been  and  continues 


Allegation:  Moreover,  he  said.  Department 
efforts  to  train  new  Federal  Inspectors  are 
at  a  standstill.  o  —  <= 

Report:  USDA  has  trained  959  State  In- 
spection personnel  since  January  1    1969 

387  at  Federal  Training  Centers,  and  572  In 
on-the-job  training  In  Federally  Inspected 
plants.  And  training  Is  continuing  During 
the  last  week  In  June,  126  State  Inspectors 
and  710  Federal  Inspectors  were  receiving 
training— either  In  a  training  center  or  on- 
the-job. 

You  have  also  requested  a  copy  of  each 
report  of  survey  of  meat  and  poultry  plants 
made  since  the  enactment  of  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  and  Wholesome  Poultry  Products 
Act.  Along  with  this  you  asked  for  a  state- 
ment on  the  remedUl  action  proposed  and 
subsequently  taken  as  respects  each  plant. 
At  our  meeting  tomorrow  we  shall  be  happy 
to  discuss  with  you  the  several  problems  In 
complying  with  thU  request. 

Let  me  again  assure  you  that  we  are  mak- 
ing strenuous  efforts  to  fuUy  accomplish  the 
objectives  you  and  we  sought  in  the  passage 
of  the  Wholesome  Meat  and  Poultry  Acts. 
We  are  doing  so  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

We  certainly  appreciate  your  Interest  In 
this  Important  consumer  protection  program 
Sincerely. 

Rot  W.  Lennabtson. 

Administrator. 


Blafra  and  Into,  as  the  report  notes 

Jiit'  ^  /,?**•  '^®  *=""«"'  conflict  with 
Nigeria  will  mean  for  Biafrans.  and  for 
us,  the  rest  of  the  world." 

Mr,  President.  I  think  this  report  mer- 
its close  study  by  all  those  interested  in 
the   NIgerian-Biafran    war.    There    are 
parts  of  the  report  with  which  I  do  not 
whoUy  concur— particularly  its  political 
recommendations  and  its  comments  on 
news  media  coverage  of  the  war.  its  de- 
scription of  the  quaaty  of  life  In  Blafra 
however,  is  most  Illuminating  and  con- 
flrms  many  of  the  impressions  I  had  of 
the  country  when  I  visited  it  In  February 
Mr.    President,    the   Biafran    tragedy 
f^  °^i  ^'  "T^^  ^  alleviated.  I  commend 
this  article  to  my  colleagues  In  the  Sen- 
ate  especially  those  who  have  taken  a 
leading  role  in  seeking  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  In  this  war-.Senators  Brook. 
Kennedy,     McCarthy.     Murphy,     and 
Pearson.  I  commend  it  to  all  citizens  who 
are  concerned  with  Blafra.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Miss  Reiks  report  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Rbpobt  or  BiAntA 

4. 270         ( Compiled  from  the  observations  of  a  study 

^^i*  *^**  '^*°'  ^  ^**^'"»  "'»d»'-  the  ausplwi 

of  the  Committee  for  Biafran  Artist*  and 
Writers,  Inc.,  on  May  27,  1968.  as  nrenared 
by  Miriam  M.  Relk.)  '•'"•"  Prepared 


50 


44 


9,079 


A  REPORT  ON  BLAFRA 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago,  a  group  of  Americans  concerned 
about  what  is  happening  to  the  8  mlUion 
men.  women,  and  children  In  Blafra  vis- 
ited the  area  and  made  a  cultural  study 
of  conditions  there. 

The  group  was  led  by  Miss  Miriam  M 
Relk.  president  of  the  Committee  for 
Biafran  Artists  and  Writers,  the  group 
which  sponsored  the  tour.  She  was  ac- 
companied by  novelist.  Herbert  Gold 
novelist  and  critic  Leslie  Fiedler  and  a 
photographer,  Diana  Davies.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  trip  was  to  gain  more  in- 
sight into  the  quaUty  of  existence  in 


Preliminaries:  On  May  27,  1969,  a  group  of 
four  united  States  citizens  left  nIw  York 
for  Blafra.  two  of  whom  remained  there  until 
June  4th  and  two  of  whom  remained  until 
June  nth.  The  trip  was  unofficial  In  the 
sense  that  It  was  sponsored  by  no  govern- 
ment agency  or  government  affiliated  persons 
and  was  wholly  motivated  by  an  Interest  In 
and  a  concern  for  the  pe<^les  of  Blafra 

Planning  and   co-ordination   for  the  trln 
w«s  arranged  by  the  Committee  for  Biafran 
Artists  and  Writers.  Inc..  a  cultural  organiza- 
tion m  New  York  City,  which  espouses  no 
political    portion    on    the    Biafran -Nigerian 
war  other  than  to  deplore  the  tragedy  It  en- 
tails and  to  urge  a  swift  and  Just  conclusion 
to  It.  Each  person  invited  to  Join  the  group 
was  consequently  told   that  he  was  Ui  no 
way  obliged  or  committed  to  a  political  point 
?i  ?^^^^  V^^  °^  agreeing  to  parUciapte 
in  the  trip.  The  Intention  of  the  group  was 
to  study  the  life  and  culture  of  Blafra   even 
as  It   exists   In   these    war-time  conditions 
Precisely  because  there  U  a  war  however   to 
carry  out  such  a  study  and  ask  the  partld- 
pants  to  deliberately  avoid  all  political  oon- 
slderations  would  have  been  too  artificial 
Thus,  the  opinions  expresesd  In  this  report 
reflect  a  compUatlon  of  the  observations  of 
the  Individuals  on  the  trip  and  are  not  neces- 
sarily those  of  the  sponsoring  Committee. 

The  participants  were  Dr.  LesUe  Fiedler 
Professor  of  Uterature  at  New  York  UrUver- 
slty  at  Buffalo,  an  author  of  fictional  works 
as  well  as  a  distinguished  essayist;  Mr  Her- 
bert Gold,  the  author  of  eight  novels  and 
numerous  essays;  I  accompanied  the  group 
as  00-OTdlnator  (I  am  a  Professor  of  Liter- 
ature.  Temple  University):  a  photographer. 
Miss  Diana  Davlee.  documented  our  trip 
with  her  artful  camera.  Both  Miss  Davlea 
and  myself  have  been  In  Blafra  before.  In 
January  of  this  year;  the  other  two  partlcl- 
pants  wwe  going  for  the  first  time. 

Purposes  of  the  Study  Group:  While  our 
group  proposed  to  gather  Information  It  was 
not  technical  Information  exclusively  that 
we  were  after.  All  of  the  participants  were 
well-informed  about  Blafra,  but  none  of 
Oiem  was  particularly  well  qualified  to  speak 
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on  nutritional  matters,  none  was  an  Afrt- 
canlst  by  profession,  and  none  was  holding 
public  office,  thereby  making  this  group  sub- 
stantially different  from  the  earlier  technical 
study  team  sponsored  by  Senator  Charles  E. 
Ooodell.  Since  the  kinds  of  observation  we 
hoped  to  make  were  different,  we  will  not 
try  to  dupUcate  the  factual  and  technical 
data  gathered  by  his  team.' 

Although  the  relief  plane  which  fiew  us 
Into  Blafra  from  San  Tomi  was  fired  upon 
by  the  Nigerians,  although  we  were  subjected 
to  aerial  attack  by  them  while  In  the  vicinity 
of  a  hospital  and  church,  and  although  we 
saw  many  children  who  were  mutilated  vari- 
ously by  bombs  and  malnutrition,  we  will 
also  try  not  to  duplicate  too  much  material 
on  those  questions  which  are  already  well 
documented,  though  not  sufficiently  well  ac- 
knowledged, viz:  The  harassment  of  relief 
filgbts  by  Nigerians,  the  bombing  and  straf- 
ing of  civilian  populations,  the  mortality 
rate  from  starvation  and  the  other  statistics 
of  human  wretchedness. 

The  skills  of  the  participants  were  those 
necessary  to  analyze  and  characterize  the 
lives  of  the  people  and  the  nature  of  their 
circumstances  In  other  than  technical  terms. 
In  understanding  such  things,  quantified  ma- 
terial can  only  give  a  part  of  the  picture,  If  a 
very  necessary  one.  Our  group  was  looking  for 
the  other  part,  however.  What  was  sought 
was  an  insight  Into  the  quality  of  existence 
In  Blafra  and  Into  what.  In  fact,  the  current 
conflict  with  Nigeria  will  mean  for  Biafrans 
and  for  us,  the  rest  of  the  wctfld. 

It  Is  In  order  here  to  say  a  few  words  about 
why  we  find  It  necessary  to  release  this  re- 
IMrt.  Americans  are  vague.  If  not  ignorant,  of 
what  kind  of  place  Blafra  is  and  of  the  kind 
of  people  that  live  there,  as  they  are  vague 
about  most  African  civilizations.  Our  notions 
of  the  current  situation  are  largely  shaped  by 
the  press  and  other  media,  and  their  coverage 
has  been  for  the  most  part  grossly  Inadequate 
and  often  distorted.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
no  doubt  many  and  complex,  ranging  from 
the  emotional  to  the  practical  and  the 
political.  Aside  frcxn  outright  management 
of  the  news  for  political  purposes,  and  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  Blafra  and  Nigeria, 
some  new8pap>er8  are  Impeded  by  insufficient 
reporting  staffs,  for  Instance,  and  others  limit 
their  coverage  because  of  the  relatively  low 
priority  given  to  Afrtcai.  affairs  generally. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  Important  reasons 
for  this  Inadequate  coverage  though.  Is  that 
unmitigated  tragedy,  month  after  month, 
makes  bad  copy.  People  turn  away  from  It,  as 
they  turned  from  their  T.V.  screens  some 
months  ago  when  a  widely  brotulcast  film 
showed  a  Biafran  civilian  being  murdered  by 
an  interrogating  Nigerian  officer.  Even  one  of 
the  participants  In  our  group  said  of  the 
Journey,  "I  wouldn't  have  chosen  the  trip, 
but  neither  could  I  refuse  It."  Too  many  do 
give  m  to  the  impulse  to  refuse  thinking 
about  Blafra  altogether:  it  is  an  unpyalatable 
subject,  and  It  arouaee  unpleasnt  feelings  of 
guilt,  helplessness  and  rage.  Many,  too,  feel 
dlsgtist  In  the  face  of  persistent,  ugly  starva- 
tion, or,  what  Is  worse,  have  no  feelings  at  all 
after  awhile.  Even  when  Blafra  receives  cover- 
age, how  many  of  us  no  longer  read  those 
short  articles  Invariably  accompanied  by 
photographs  of  bloated  and  fragile  children? 

One  no  longer  knows  whether  this  kind  of 
exclusive  emphasis  on  disaster  by  the  press  Is 
supposed  to  be  an  appeal  to  our  humanl- 
t.arlanlsm  or  to  our  sadism.  In  either  case.  It 
is  certainly  not  an  appeal  to  our  Intelligence. 
The  situation  in  Blafra  Is  about  a  great  many 
things:  why  doesnt  the  media  tell  us  about 


'  While  a  certain  amount  of  material  gath- 
ered by  Senator  Qoodell's  group  has  become 
dated,  the  general  picture  of  the  material 
needs  and  conditions  in  Blafra  Is  still  very 
Informative.  His  group's  report  appears  In  the 
Feb.  26.  1969  Congressional  Record,  vol.  115. 
no.  33. 4370-4382. 


those  things?  Why  not  inform  the  public 
sufflclentiy  so  that  It  can  make  reasoned 
Judgments?  Htingry  people  can  never  make 
"sense,"  but  at  least  they  can  be  seen  in 
a  context  that  the  world  may  know  how 
they  came  to  be  hungry.  This  report  there- 
fore will  have  occasions  to  note  disparities 
between  our  observations  and  those  of  the 
media,  both  in  matters  of  fact  and  of  empha- 
sis. It  will  try  to  corroborate  where  corrobora- 
tion Is  needed,  and  try  to  correct  where  we 
felt' It  was  due.  It  must  be  added  that  the 
group's  efforts  were  met  by  courteous  co- 
operation from  Biafrans  almost  everywhere 
and  we  were  assisted  to  the  greatest  extent 
poealble  under  the  circumstances. 

n 

The  Biafran  People:  Since  only  a  few  na- 
tions recognize  the  Biafran  sovereignty,  most 
of  the  world  regards  a  Biafran  state  as  a 
fiction,  but  the  existence  of  a  Biafran  people 
Is  an  undeniable  reality.  Although  diverse 
tribes  are  encompassed  by  present  Biafran 
borders,  there  Is  sufficient  social  cohesion  and 
unity  of  purpose  (undoubtedly  strengthened 
by  having  a  common  external  enemy)  that 
one  can  speak  unhesitatingly  of  the  Biafran 
people.  Even  In  terms  of  cultural  homogene- 
ity, It  Is  thought  that  the  mass  population 
movements  caused  by  the  war  has  weakened 
tribal  differences  and  various  sectors  of  the 
country  are  getting  to  know  each  other 
better. 

The  Biafrans  have  suffered  Incredibly  dtir- 
Ing  the  war,  and  few.  If  any  families  have 
not  been  touched  by  some  kind  of  loss  as  a 
result  of  It.  Since  the  government  has  the 
full  support  of  the  people  however,  they 
have  suffered  as  willingly  as  a  people  can, 
displaying  great  dignity  and  courage  where 
others  might  have  been  reduced  to  simple 
despair.  Not  all  of  them  of  course  can  handle 
the  anxieties  and  losses  of  war  with  such 
conspicuous  restraint,  and  It  was  not  sur- 
prising that  a  visit  to  the  psychiatric  hospi- 
tal at  Nsu  (the  only  psychiatric  hospital 
there  at  present,  and  one  that  is  short  of 
everything  except  patients)  indicated  that 
the  major  problem  among  civilian  patients 
was  severe  depression. 

Nonetheless,  exception  mtist  be  taken  to 
the  wide-spread  Impression  of  Blafra  as  a 
land  whose  stole  population  doggedly  per- 
sists from  day  to  day,  grimly  persevering. 
The  fact  Is  that  they  are  a  gay  and  opti- 
mistic ijeople.  The  dogged  quality  is  surely 
there,  particularly  among  the  refugees,  when 
It  comes  to  finding  food  and  other  necessi- 
ties, and  there  are  stirely  a  multitude  of 
bleak  situations  to  be  seen  In  Blafra.  But  if 
circumstances  are  anything  less  than  des- 
perate, one  can  also  find  plenty  of  good 
humor  about  the  difficulties  and  but  little 
grumbling.  Having  one's  car  break  down  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  having  to  push 
It  for  the  next  six  hours,  for  example.  Is 
such  a  common  occurrence  In  these  days  of 
no  spare  parts  that  the  wry  telling  of  It  Is 
usually  greeted  with  a  good  deal  of  sympa- 
thetic laughter.  Biafrans  are  witty  p)eople, 
and  humor  Is  one  of  their  best  weapons 
against  misfortune.  As  for  their  optimism, 
no  one  can  doubt  It:  they  have  been  secure 
m  the  belief  that  the  world  must  recognize 
the  Justice  of  their  cause,  yet  after  two  years 
of  fruitless  waiting  they  are  still  serene  In 
that  expectation.  What  Is  that  but  optimism? 

The  characteristic  ebullience  and  cheer- 
fulness of  Biafrans  is  partly  due  to  their 
self-confidence  in  their  ability  to  solve  prob- 
lems, making  them  slow  to  succumb  to  feel- 
ings of  hopelessness.  If  this  confidence  seems 
somewhat  euphoric  since  a  bomb  may  liter- 
ally drop  on  It  at  any  time.  It  nonetheless 
has  a  basis  In  the  fact  that  the  Biafrans  have 
Indeed  shown  remarkable  Inventiveness  and 
Ingenuity  in  tackling  their  problems.  They 
have,  after  all,  kept  a  society  together  and 
running  on  almost  nothing  but  their  wits. 
With  astonishing  adaptability,  they  have 
tried  slmvUtaneously  both  to  move  Into  the 


twentieth  century  ana  defend  themselves 
against  Its  weaponry.  Thus  the  vignette  sticks 
In  the  mind  of  modem  technology  In  the 
form  of  a  powerful  Russian  MIO  swooping 
down  on  mud  and  thatch  huts  while  home- 
made Biafran  rockets  try  to  beat  It  off.  Need- 
less to  add.  perhaps,  the  bombing  does  noth- 
ing to  their  spirit  of  determination  but 
strengthen  It. 

At  times,  Blafra  must  struggle  with  Ita 
own  rather  un wieldly  bureaucracy,  aU  of  It 
somewhat  British  In  tone,  which  seems  to 
have  developed  where  Biafran  love  of  effi- 
ciency became  an  unthinking  Infatuation.  By 
some  miracle,  a  country  which  Is  critlcaUy 
short  of  paper  has  a  proliferation  of  forms, 
applications  and  records  for  everything,  al- 
beit that  old  pre-war  high  school  composition 
lx>oks  frequently  have  to  be  used  for  those 
purposes.  The  efficiency,  however,  together 
with  the  Biafran  adi^tablUty  and  seU-con- 
fldence  has  often  been  galling  to  the  Niger- 
ians, and  when  excessive,  to  other  foreigners 
as  well.  The  combination  produces  what  Is 
frequently  referred  to  as  Biafran  pride  or  Ibo 
arrogance.  The  Biafrans  have  added  to  It  a 
tremendous  appetite  for  education,  and  prior 
to  the  war  was  able  to  supply  Nigeria  with 
professional  and  skilled  labor  far  In  excess  of 
their  percentage  of  the  population.  Biafran 
pride  and  sense  of  accomplishment  Is  there- 
fore all  the  more  vexing  inasmuch  as  It  Is  not 
wholly  unjustified. 

Biafran  eagerness  to  learn  Western  tech- 
nology and  the  ease  with  which  they  have 
accommodated  modem  modes  of  life  has 
evoked  the  contempt  of  the  Nigerians,  who 
disdain  their  willingness  to  relinquish  native 
ways  In  favor  of  upward  mobility.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  the  characterization  of  the  Ibo 
Eis  too  interested  in  success,  too  "pushy."  too 
much.  In  fact,  the  Jew  of  West  Africa.  But 
Nigerian  contempt  Is  not  a  little  mixed  with 
envy,  an  envy  which  contributed  susbtan- 
tlally  to  the  regional  friction  in  pre-war  Ni- 
geria. One  must  wonder  though,  if  the  Bi- 
afrans are  so  undesirable,  why  the  Nigerians 
are  so  eager  to  effect  a  union  with  them. 

Considering  the  character  of  the  Biafrans, 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  press  as  well  as 
some  of  the  propaganda  from  various  pro- 
Blafran  groups  Is  actually  doing  Blafra  a  dis- 
service by  stressing  only  the  suffering,  rather 
than  dealing  with,  say,  the  Land  Army  (the 
Biafran  program  to  put  every  available  incn 
of  land  into  cultivation)  or  the  home-made 
oil  refineries,  or  the  other  things  which  show 
their  spirit  of  community  self-help  and  In- 
dependence. By  harping  on  the  face  of  the 
calamity,  the  media  may  be  missing  the 
heart  of  it,  namely  that  a  highly  Intelligent, 
resilient  and  physically  beautiful  people  are 
at  stake  In  this  war. 

The  War  and  the  Biafran  Spirit  of  Unity: 
Blafra  is  not  simply  a  conglomeration  of 
tribes.  Having  affirmed  that  there  Is  unde- 
niably a  Biafran  people.  It  must  be  further 
asserted  that  there  Is  also  a  Biafran  nation 
(whether  or  not  there  Is  a  Biafran  state  Is 
a  mere  legalism).  Perhaps  the  clearest  ex- 
ternal evidence  of  this  is  that  the  people 
obey  the  law;  according  to  Sir  Lewis 
Mbanefu,  Blafra's  Chief  Justice,  there  has 
been  no  rise  in  the  crime  rate  and  perhaps 
a  bit  of  a  drop  since  the  secession.  Private 
property  Is  respected,  and  there  Is  general 
compliance  with  government  Instructions. 

The  Nigerians  often  contend  that  the  Idea 
of  a  state  called  Blafra,  and  consequently 
the  Idea  of  the  war.  was  manufacttired  by 
a  group  of  politicians  who  used  it  to  ad- 
vance their  ambitions,  and  that  they  have 
cynlcaUy  sacrificed  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
lives  to  those  ambitions.  Biafrans  themselves 
hardly  share  this  opinion,  and  feelings  of 
national  solidarity  run  very  high.  Moreover, 
since  It  Is  widely  believed  that  if  they  lose  or 
surrender  there  will  be  a  terrible  massacre. 
If  not  total  extermination  of  the  Biafrans. 
the  humanitarian  concern  for  their  lives  and 
the  political  goal  of  nationhood  merge  Into 
one  for  them.  Thus  the  phrase  "we  will  be 
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Blafraos  or  die"  a^d  similar  Ideas  are  often 
beard. 

There  are  many  examples  by  which  one 
could  gauge  Blafr|ui  national  determination 
and  unity:  the  sulcceaa  of  the  Land  Army  In 
mobilising  the  pebple;  the  elTectlveneees  of 
the  Blafran  army  which,  at  times,  has  fought 
In  extraordinarily  difficult  clrciunstances;  the 
large  percentage  of  the  population  which  has 
invariably  fled  before  the  advancing  Nigerian 
army,  preferring  to  take  their  chances  as 
refugees  In  Blafra^  held  territory,  even  with 
the  food  blockade.  Similarly,  there  seem  to 
have  been  no  mutinies  or  revolts  against  the 
Biafran  govemmlent,  though  Nigeria  Is 
plagued  by  riots,  particularly  In  the  West. 

What  Is  striking  about  this  feeling  of  na- 
tional unity  Is  Ute  uniformity  with  which 
it  runs  through  ajl  the  ranlcs  of  Blafran  so- 
ciety, cutting  thrdugh  both  tribal  differences 
and  class  dlstincttons.  Nor  Is  this  sentiment 
a  triumph  of  tha  Blafran  propaganda  ma- 
chine, which  Is  necessarily  very  weak  since 
there  is  so  little  equipment.  There  Is  no  tele- 
vision, and  at  the  time  of  the  trip,  there 
were  two  radio  stations  and  a  third  just  be- 
ginning. Even  thoee  three  stations  function 
with  ll|olted  affedt  since  there  are  not  too 
°iahy  t;^os,  and  bt  those  a  large  percentage 
lack  batteries  ( batjterles  of  the  flashlight  va- 
riety are  so  scare*  that  they  can  command 
a  price  of  four  Blafran  pounds).  There  is 
only  one  large  newspaper — and  large  means  a 
circulation  of  4,000 — and  its  print  Is  almost 
unreadable  since  4  shortage  In  that  area  too 
has  forced  them  to  set  it  In  two  or  three 
different  sizes  for  ^ny  given  word.  The  popu- 
lar response,  therefore,  seems  to  be  almost 
wholly  spontaneotjs. 

Blafran  national  unity  derives  its  energy 
from  two  sides,  4  negative  pole  which  Is 
fear  and  distrust  df  the  Nigerians  and  a  wish 
to  throw  off  neo-(3oloniall6t  interests,  and  a 
positive  pole,  whlc>  Is  their  hope  for  a  future 
In  which  they  wlllj  create  a  democratic  state 
and  govern  It  theinselves.  Biafran  thinking, 
and  certainly  Blafian  propaganda,  has  so  far 
been  dominated  hi  the  former,  though  lately 
the  latter — a  cleaeer  vision  of  this  kind  of 
state  Blafra  hope«  to  build — has  begun  to 
emerge  more  prom|nantly.  These  two  aspects 
will  be  dealt  with  separately. 

The  Biafran  attitude  totcard  the  Nige- 
rians: While  It  Is  I  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  report  to  glvd  a  full  discussion  on  the 
question  of  genocide,  It  must  be  taken  up  In 
however  a  cursory  jfashlon  since  It  figures  so 
largely  In  the  thinking  of  Blafrans.  The 
genocide  question]  is  admittedly  a  murky 
one.  if  for  no  other  reason  that  the  Intent 
to  commit  genocide  is  so  difficult  to  prove 
until  it  is.  In  fact,  almost  accomplished.  The 
word,  moreover,  qas  lost  any  well-defined 
meaning.  If  one  bieans  by  genocide  what 
happened  to  the  oew*  and  Gypsies  in  the 
years  of  Nazi  Germany  when  they  were 
threatened  with  tokal  extinction  down  to  the 
last  man.  woman  tnd  child,  many  observers 
might  well  feel  thkt  the  case  of  Blafra  does 
not  at  Into  the  canegory.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  guidelines  set  iip  under  Article  2  of  the 
United  Nations  Cd^ivention  for  the  Preven- 
tion and  Punishment  of  Genocide  adopted  on 
December  9.  1948.  are  such  that  both  the 
pre-war  programs  kind  the  present  conduct 
of  the  war  by  thd  Nigerians  could  well  be 
held  to  be  genoclcfal.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
opinion  of  many  piafrans.  and  the  official 
stance  of  the  BlafriuQ  government. 

Citing  Article  2,  Blafrans  will  point  to  the 
shooting  of  seven  hundred  male  Iboe  by  the 
Nigerians  when  tfcey  captured  Asaba  and 
numerous  similar  incidents  as  evidence  con- 
stituting a  clear  indictment  of  genocidal 
Intent.*  However,  itiore  than  anything  else. 


*  Article  2  stlpula^tes  that  "genocide  means 
any  of  the  following  acts  committed  with 
intent  to  destroy.  In  whole  or  In  pen,  a  na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial,  or  religious  group  as 
such:   (a)  killing  of  members  of  the  group; 


they  recall  the  pre-war  massacres  of  1966 
during  which  30.000  Iboa  and  other  peoples 
from  the  Southern  part  of  Nigerian,  exclud- 
ing Torubas,  were  killed  by  citizens  mostly 
In  Northern  Nigeria,  often  with  the  compli- 
ance and  even  th«  co-operation  of  the  police 
and  army.  WhUe  earlier  Nigerian  history 
records  a  number  of  examples  of  similar  pro- 
grams against  people  of  the  Southern  half 
of  the  country,  particularly  the  Soutb-East 
(now  Blafra),  and  whHe  harrassment  and 
vlllflcatlon  of  these  people  has  been  con- 
sistent, the  1966  catastrophe  became  some- 
thing like  a  trauma  in  the  national  psyche 
that  was  both  irremediable  and  irrevocable. 
If  the  Blafrans  had  any  doubts  thereafter 
that  their  tribe  or  plSMse  of  origin  aroused 
uneontrollable  hostility  In  the  Nigerians. 
and  that  they  could  not  live  seciirely  within 
the  framework  of  a  united  Nigeria,  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  war  has  subsequently  been 
prosecyted  has  done  nothing  to  convince 
them  that  their  original  assessment  of  Ni- 
gerian Intentions  was  incorrect.  The  Tan- 
zanlan  statement  which  was  issued  on  their 
recognition  of  Biafran  sovereignty  succinctly 
expressed  the  Blafran  point  of  view  when  it 
said.  "There  Is  no  unity  between  the  dead 
and  those  who  killed  them." 

Not  all  Blafrans  believe  that  the  Nigerians 
Intend  to  commit  wholesale  murder  and  that 
if  they  had  their  way  not  an  Ibo  would  be 
left,  but  a  few  think  that  there  would  not 
be  a  repetition  of  the  pogroms  and  other 
reprisals  if  Blafra  once  again  entered  Into  a 
Nigerian  federation.  At  the  very  least,  Bla- 
frans believe  that  the  Nigerians  wish  to  de- 
stroy their  leadership,  that  Is  to  say  the 
male  population,  particularly  the  educated 
who  provide  political.  Intellectual  and  cul- 
tural leadership.  The  aim  of  the  Nigerians 
is  to  bring  the  upstart  East  back  to  heel,  to 
deprive  It  of  political  leverage  and  to  prevent 
its  members  from  moving  In  society  or  gain- 
ing distinction.  To  be  ham-strung  In  this 
way.  reduced  to  second-class  citizenship,  is 
what  Blafrans  sometimes  call  "cultural  gen- 
ocide" since  it  Is  tantamount  to  making 
them  an  insignificant  population  in  their 
society.  Whatever  the  natiire  of  Nigerian 
intentions  are  however,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Blafrans  are  sufficiently  fearful  of  the  con- 
sequences that  they  feel  they  have  nothing 
to  lose  by  fighting  to  the  last,  that  in  fact 
they  have  no  choice  but  to  do  so. 

Whether  or  not  the  Nigerians  have  In- 
tended to  do  so,  they  have  brought  about  a 
major  change  in  the  balance  of  the  genera- 
tions in  Blafra.  Many  of  the  older  prominent 
leaders  from  the  East  were  killed  during  the 
pogroms,  and  the  most  Important  ministerial 
and  other  posts  In  the  Blafran  goverment 
are  held  by  relatively  young  men.  who  gen- 
erally provide  energetic  and  responsible  lead- 
ership, and  who  are  rapidly  becoming 
experienced  politicians.  Many  of  the  younger 
men  are  of  course  in  the  armed  services,  but 
it  is  the  next  generation  which  will  suffer 
most  as  a  result  of  the  war.  This  Is  not 
only  because  of  the  loss  of  so  many  of  them 
(forty  per  cen^  between  the  ages  of  two  to 
four  are  already  dead  according  to  reliable 
estimates)  but  also  there  is  no  way  of  judg- 
ing at  this  point  to  what  extent  permanent 
damage,  particularly  of  the  brain,  will  afflict 
those  children  who  do  survive  the  severe 
malnutrition  and  protein  deficiency  disease. 
This  Is  an  esF)eclally  tragic  situation  for  a 
people  who  value  Intellectual  achievement 
and  Intelligence  so  highly. 

The  educational  system  in  Blafra  Is  pretty 
much  in  ruins,  partly  because  of  lack  of  fa- 


(b)  causing  serloiis  bodily  or  mental  harm  to 
members  of  the  group;  (c)  dellbwately  in- 
flicting on  the  group  conditions  calculated 
to  bring  about  its  physical  destruction  in 
whole  or  In  part;  (d)  imposing  measures  In- 
tended to  prevent  births  within  the  group; 
(e)  forcibly  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group." 


cllltlee  and  manpower,  and  partly  because  the 
congregation  of  children  In  schools  is  con- 
sidered unsafe  while  Nigerian  war  planes  are 
In  the  air.  The  longer  these  people,  with  their 
great  ability  to  advance  themselves  through 
Instruction  and  good  books,  are  prevented 
from  continuing  their  education,  the  more 
the  next  generation  will  feel  the  loss  of  ade- 
quate leadership  and  the  slower  will  be  their 
technological  progress.  This  should  certainly 
be  counted  among  the  most  serious  affects  of 
the  war. 

The  Biafran  Revolution:  There  are  other 
aspects  of  Nigeria's  stance  which  the  Blafrans 
consider  Inimical  to  their  goals.  For  one 
thing,  since  Nigeria  Is  larg^ely  Muslim  while 
Blafra  is  mainly  Christian  (another  point 
that  makes  them  culturally  distinct),  the 
present  conflict  is  seen  as  another  result  of 
historic  Arab-Muslim  exp>anslonism  in  Africa. 
In  this  light,  according  to  General  Ojukwu, 
the  Blafran  Head  of  State,  Russian  military 
aid  to  the  Nigerians  is  seen  as  an  extentlon 
of  Its  North  African  policy  and  Its  support  of 
the  Arab  countries  In  the  Middle-East,  as  well 
as  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  foothold  In  West 
Africa.  Finally,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly. Nigeria  represents  the  continuing  neo- 
colonlal  presence  of  Great  Britain  and  its 
overwhelming  economic  Influence  in  a  coun- 
try which  was  officially  granted  Independence 
In  1960.  As  everyone  knows  by  now,  or  ought 
to  know,  the  war  Is  as  much  about  Shell-BP's 
wish  to  control  oil  reserves  In  what  was  Bla- 
fran territory  as  It  is  about  anything  else. 
About  these  matters — the  diverse  cultures 
that  Great  Britain  threw  together  when  It 
created  that  unwieldy  commercial  unit  called 
Nigeria,  and  the  activity  of  the  British  and 
Russians  In  Nigeria — the  press  has  been  un- 
necessarily reticent.  With  all  its  Interest 
pinned  on  dying  babes,  it  has  neglected  to 
give  the  political,  social  and  economic  causes 
of  the  war  any  attention  at  all. 

The  determination  of  the  Blafrans  not  to 
be  a  neo-colonlal  state  Is  at  least  part  of 
what  Is  meant  by  the  new  phrase  for  the 
war,  the  Blafran  Revolution.  As  one  of  our 
participants  observed,  the  Blafran  Revolu- 
tion is  "more  like  the  American  Revolution 
than  the  French  or  Russian  ones — it  is  a 
war  for  national  Independence,  which  means 
in  this  case,  a  war  against  the  artificial 
boundaries  enforced  by  European  colonial- 
ism on  the  African  peoples,  and  sustained 
ever  since  by  local  (Black)  bureaucracies 
whose  prestige  and  pwjwer  depends  on  their 
maintenance."  The  Blafran  Revolution  Is 
thus  not  just  another  local  war:  It  seeks  to 
create  an  exemplary  political  order  among 
African  states  and  to  release  Blafra  from 
the  share-cropper  mentality  and  corruption 
which  Nigerian  politics  represent  to  it. 

The  phrase,  "Biafran  Revolution,"  has  been 
In  the  air  for  some  time,  but  It  was  offi- 
cially Initiated  in  a  recent  major  speech  by 
General  Ojukwu  known  as  the  Ahiara  Dec- 
laration and  delivered  in  celebration  of  the 
second  anniversary  of  Biafra's  Independence. 
It  initiates  with  it  a  new  phase  in  the  think- 
ing of  Blafran  leaders  as  they  try  to  formy- 
late  more  clearly  the  kind  of  state  they  want 
to  create  and  its  place  in  the  world:  in 
short,  this  new  nation,  abruptly  bom  In  a 
political  upheaval,  requires  a  more  definite 
poUtlcal  identity  and  a  direction  for  the 
future.  In  this  context,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  while  Blafra  has  little  In  the  way 
of  a  history  on  which  to  draw  for  these 
purposes,  it  nonetheless  has  Indigenous  tra- 
ditions of  government  reaching  back  further 
than  colonial  times  which  are  altogether 
serviceable  here.  The  region  that  Is  now 
Blafra  has  traditionally  had  relatively  demo- 
cratic social  Institutions  prior  to  the  colonial 
era.  Leadership  was  not  determined  along 
dynastic  lines,  for  Instances,  nor  was  It  rigid 
as  it  was  in  the  rest  of  Nigeria.  Government 
was  local,  based  on  the  unit  of  the  village 
group,  and  thus  tended  to  keep  individual 
participation  strong  and  the  political  struc- 
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ture  responsive  to  the  popular  voice.  TTiese 
traditions  have  in  many  ways  given  Blafrans 
a  feeling  of  kinship  to  the  nations  of  the 
West,  and  Western  models  have  In  turn 
helped  them  develop  their  ideas  of  what  a 
modern  state  should  be. 

Blafran  ideas  of  the  future  of  their  na- 
tion thus  rest  heavily  on  notions  of  demo- 
cratic government  (though  the  war  pro- 
hibits instituting  the  full  apparatus  for  such 
a  government  at  the  moment),  of  a  social 
order  that  is  fluid  and  based  on  Individual 
merit,  an  outlook  shap>ed  by  Christian  pre- 
cept, and  an  emphasis  on  Individual  enter- 
fu-ise  and  responsibility.  This  Revolution 
then,  resembles  few  of  those  In  recent  his- 
tory since  it  relies  neither  on  revolutionary 
Marxist  Ideology  nor  militant  nationalism 
guided  by  an  autocratic  Personality.  While 
the  features  of  the  Blafran  state  are  by  no 
means  wholly  clear  yet,  at  the  moment  It 
more  nearly  resembles  a  black  variation  of 
the  democratic  welfare  state  than  anything 
else. 

The  Blafran  Revolution  Is  also  a  black 
revolution,  and  Biafran  leaders  have  begun 
to  speak  of  their  problems  as  being  rooted 
in  racism.  Why  else,  they  ask,  has  the  world 
been  so  slow  to  recognize  their  suffering? 
There  is  undoubtedly  some  truth  in  their 
accusation,  at  least  Insofar  as  the  racism 
Implicit  In  the  colonization  of  Africa  Is  a  per- 
sistent Influence.  However,  in  this  war  of 
black  against  black,  where  white  Interven- 
tion is  a  factor  on  both  sides,  the  Blafrans 
probably  over-estimate  the  race  Issue  to  the 
extent  that  they  fall  to  realize  that  Afri- 
can affairs  in  general  seem  somewhat  out 
of  the  way  for  white  nations  today.  Focus- 
ing on  the  race  question  has  nevertheless  led 
Blafra  to  look  at  the  war  In  the  broader  con- 
text of  a  world  problem,  and  It  seems  to 
have  sharpened  their  sense  of  mission.  Blafra 
no  longer  feels  that  It  flghts  for  Itself  alone, 
but  for  all  of  black  Africa,  and  not  only 
for  all  of  black  Africa,  but  for  all  Negroes, 
when  it  struggles  to  establish  the  first  truly 
free,  democratic  black  state.  There  is  no 
question  that  such  a  state  would  be  viable: 
Blafra  has  the  necessary  democratic  tradi- 
tions. It  has  the  technological  adaptabil- 
ity and  sense  for  modernity.  It  has  the  nat- 
ural resources.  To  deny  then,  the  "Biafran 
possibility,"  as  it  has  been  called,  is  to 
deny  one  of  Africa's  brightest  possibllitiefi 
among  the  emergent  nations. 

Ill 

Concluding  remarks:  The  military  solution 
to  the  war  which  Nigeria  has  so  long  prom- 
ised and  which  Britain  has  so  long  supported 
seems  altogether  unfeasible.  There  Is.  first  of 
all.  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
can  be  accomplished.  Where  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  remotest  chance  that  Blafra 
can  win.  there  is  a  growing  possibility  that 
they  can  hold  the  war  at  the  level  of  a  stale- 
mate, at  least  for  quite  some  time  to  come. 
Meanwhile,  with  increasing  bitterness,  the 
fighting  goes  on  at  great  cost  to  life,  particu- 
larly among  Biafran  civilians,  and  at  great 
cost  to  the  Nigerian  economy,  which  it  can 
ill-afford  at  this  time.  Should  the  Nigerians 
over-run  the  remaining  Biafran  towns,  It 
would  again  entail  a  tremendous  loss  of  life 
on  both  sides,  and  then  they  would  almost 
certainly  be  faced  with  a  continuing  guerrilla 
war.  Finally,  should  the  Nigerians  crush  the 
guerrilla  war  and  effect  a  military  solution, 
the  new  political  balance  In  the  reconsti- 
tuted Nigeria  would  certainly  be  even  less 
stable  than  before,  and  totally  unsatisfactory 
In  terms  of  social  justice. 

It  Is  a  poUtlcal  problem  that  requires  a 
political  solution,  and  either  Blafra  must  be 
recognized  as  a  functioning,  viable  and  sov- 
ereign state,  or  it  must  voluntarily  enter  Into 
some  kind  of  confederation  with  Nigeria  that 
is  of  their  own  making — a  confederation 
such  that  Its  citizens  feel  their  safety  Is 
secured   and  that   their  destiny  as   a   free. 


black  people  can  be  fulfilled.  In  the  order  of 
priorities,  certainly  a  cease-fire  Is  necessary 
and  certainly  a  program  of  massive  relief 
and  rehabilitation,  but  to  continue  to  think 
of  Blafra  solely  as  a  gigantic  charity  case  is 
to  avoid  the  political  core  of  the  question. 
As  one  of  our  participants  observed,  "What 
is  needed  now  is  not  Lady  Bountiful  but  a 
kind  of  King  Solomon." 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

(Thereupon  at  10  o'clock  and  52  min- 
utes a.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair.) 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  11:31  ajn., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Oflacer  (Mr.  Bayh  in  the  chair) . 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Eissistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  2846— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  SERVICES  AND  FA- 
CILrnES  FOR  PERSONS  WITH  DE- 
VELOPMENTAL  DISABIUTIES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Yarborough  and  myself, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and 
Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1969.  The 
principal  title  of  the  bill  would  broad- 
en existing  Federal  grant  programs  by 
providing  an  extensive  new  range  of 
services  and  facilities  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  other  persons  affected  by 
developmental  disabilities.  A  separate 
title  of  the  bill  would  extend  for  5  years 
the  current  statutory  program  authoriz- 
ing construction  of  university  facilities 
and  training  programs  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled, and  would  amend  the  existing  leg- 
islation to  place  greater  emphasis  on 
the  interdisciplinary  character  of  such 
programs. 

In  1963,  Congress  enacted  the  first  ma- 
jor Federal  legislation  for  the  specific  as- 
sistance of  the  mentally  retarded.  The 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act,  enacted  as  part  of  the  com- 
bined mental  health-mental  retarda- 
tion legislation  of  that  year,  was  the  out- 
growth of  the  path-breaking  work  of  the 
President's  Panel  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion, appointed  by  President  Kennedy  in 
1962. 

The  President's  Panel  found  an  ap- 
palling shortage  of  appropriate  residen- 
tial and  nonresidential  facilities  for  our 
mentally  retarded  citizens,  both  children 
and  adults.  The  panel  also  recognized  the 
need  for  new  approaches  to  the  train- 
ing of  personnel  to  work  with  the  hsmdi- 
capped,  to  diagnose  their  difQculties,  to 


treat  their  disorders,  to  train  their  crip- 
pled minds,  to  cultivate  their  potential 
for  rewarding  activity,  and  to  counsel 
their  bewildered  families. 

The  Panel  also  recognized  the  need  for 
the  establishment  of  special  centers  for 
research  into  the  causes  of  mental  re- 
tardation and  its  care  and  treatment.  In 
such  centers,  the  differing  skills  of  a 
variety  of  professionals  and  other  re- 
search experts  could  be  focused  on  the 
basic  unknowns  of  mental  retardation, 
such  as  the  chromosome  abnormality  in 
mongolism,  or  the  effect  of  malnutrition 
on  the  prenatal  development  of  Infants. 
The  investigators  would  study  new 
methods  for  teaching  language  to  chil- 
dren who  do  not  learn  to  speak  in  the 
normal  way.  They  would  develop  im- 
proved methods  of  behavioral  training  to 
overcome  many  of  the  other  obstacles 
that  block  the  progress  of  retarded  chil- 
dren, and  better  ways  to  train  groups  of 
children  in  residential  and  nonresidental 
facilities. 

In  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
Construction  Act  of  1963,  Congress  im- 
plemented many  of  the  panel's  basic  rec- 
ommendations. In  the  various  provisions 
of  the  act.  Congress  established  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
the  construction  of  three  types  of  facili- 
ties for  the  mentally  retarded: 
Community  facilities  for  the  retarded; 
University -affiliated  clinical  facilities 
for  the  diagnosis,  care,  treatment,  and 
training  of  the  retarded,  in  conjimction 
with  programs  to  train  professional  per- 
sonel  to  help  such  persons;  and 

Centers  for  research  on  mental  retar- 
dation and  related  aspects  of  human  de- 
velopment. 

In  the  initial  years  under  the  1963  act. 
Congress  gave  enthusiastic  support  to 
these  three  complementary  programs. 
However,  after  a  dozen  mental  retarda- 
tion research  centers  had  been  funded, 
the  construction  authority  for  this  pro- 
gram was  allowed  to  lapse.  The  authori- 
zation for  the  so-called  university-aCQli- 
ated  facility  program  was  renewed  in 
1967.  but  the  program  has  been  under- 
funded since  that  time.  In  addition, 
budgetary  restrictions  have  also  forced  a 
serious  curtailment  of  the  Comm\inity 
Facility  Program  in  recent  years. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  were 
liberalizing  influences.  In  late  1967,  in 
response  to  the  need  for  assistance  in 
staflang  the  community  facilities.  Con- 
gress amended  the  legislation  to  author- 
ize grants  to  be  made  for  such  stsiffing. 
The  first  staffing  grants  imder  this 
amendment  were  announced  last  month, 
July  1969.  Nearly  300  applications,  re- 
questing Federal  fxmds  totaling  over  $14 
million  for  the  first  full  year  of  opera- 
tion, were  received,  even  though  only  $8 
million  was  actually  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969. 

At  the  present  time,  under  the  1963  act 
as  it  has  been  amended,  approximately 
300  commimity  facilities  and  19  facilities 
for  university  training  programs  have 
been  funded.  For  the  construction  of 
facilities  for  the  retarded.  Congress  has 
obligated  a  total  of  $56  million  over  a 
period  of  5  fiscal  yp^rs.  Ironically,  this 
amount  is  only  slightly  higher  than  the 
amoimt  recommended  by  the  President's 
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Panel  for  each  of  the  first  10  years  of  the 
proposed  program.  And,  It  represents  less 
than  one- third  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
facilities  that  have  been  established. 

We  know  that  the  scope  and  current 
level  of  funding  of  these  programs  are 
too  narrow  to  meet  the  constantly  in- 
creasing demand  for  services  and  facili- 
ties for  the  retarded  in  all  parts  of  the 
Nation.  That  Remand  represents  the  con- 
scientious re^wnse  in  each  of  the  50 
States  by  concerned  citizens  eager  to 
right  the  wrongs  and  injustices  suffered 
by  this  long-heglected  segment  of  our 
population.     ' 

The  work  tftat  Congress  began  so  well 
in  1963  is  far  from  finished.  Each  of  the 
present  grant  programs  in  this  crucial 
area  will  explee  in  less  than  a  year.  Yet. 
even  now.  rasponsible  State  agencies 
estimate  that  projects  requiring  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  in  Federal  funds  are 
on  the  drawfcg  boards  awaiting  the 
avaUabUity  of  Federal  funds.  The  time 
is  long  past  die  for  action  by  Congress 
to  expand  and  extend  this  vital  legisla- 
tion." _ 

In  its  recent  report  entitled  "MR  1968," 
the   President's   Committee   on   Mental 
Retardation   highlighted   many   of   the 
current  problems  of  Inadequate  care  and 
treatment  for  the  retarded.  One  of  the 
most  serious  problems  documented  by  the 
Conmilttee  coi^cems  the  lack  of  satis- 
factory residential  care  facilities  for  the 
retarded.   At   least    50   percent   of   the 
country's  Institutionalized  retarded  live 
in    functlonaUr    Inadequate     buildings 
whose  average  $ge  is  44  years.  The  staffs 
are  overworked,  underpaid,  and  ineffec- 
tively used.  Mainy  of  the  staff  personnel 
are  poorly  traiiied.  Waiting  lists  for  the 
admission  of  thp  retarded — both  children 
and  adults — &r6  far  too  long. 

To  a  limited  extent,  other  Federal  pro- 
grams have  helped  to  fill  the  gap.  Small 
islands  of  innovation  have  been  created 
under  the  so-called  HIP  and  HIST  pro- 
grams— the  hospital  improvement  pro- 
gram and  the  hospital  inservlce  train- 
ing program.  These  two  programs  are 
operated  on  a  project  grant  basis.  For 
the  past  3  yeai^,  however,  less  than  $9 
million  has  beeh  appropriated  annually 
for  these  programs,  and  scarcely  more 
than  half  of  the  170  public  institutions 
for  the  retarded  In  the  country  have 
been  able  to  benefit  from  them. 

The    President's    Committee    recom- 
mended that  suhstantlal  Federal  funds 
available  to  all  public 
the    retarded.    Grants 
on  the  basis  of  a  com- 
prehensive Stat^  plan.  Under  the  plan, 
existing  Institutions  would  be  required 
to  meet  specified   standards,   and  new 
types  of  localized   residential   facilities 
would  be  developed.  Such  faculties  would 
not  have  the  dehumanizing  characteris- 
tics often  associnted  with  large  remote 
hospitals.  Under  the  Committee's  recom- 
mendation, the  t^deral  program  could 
move  from  an  underfunded  project  ap- 
proach to  a  more  realistic  grant  approach 
that  would  include  a  direct  attack  on  the 
problem  of  inad«quate  residential  care. 
It    is    widely    recognized    today    that 
mental  retardation  Is  often  associated 
with  other  kinds  of  developmental  dis- 
abilities— such  as  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy. 


should  be  made 
institutions  for 
would  be  made 


congenital  malformations,  sensory  dis- 
orders, and  the  like.  Moreover,  even  nor- 
mally intelligent  children  and  adults  with 
such  developmental  disorders  may  have 
problems  requiring  special  care,  training, 
treatment,  and  living  arrangements  simi- 
lar to  those  needed  by  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. Yet.  unlike  the  retarded,  they 
frequently  have  urgent  needs  which  are 
not  covered  by  any  of  our  existing  Fed- 
eral grant  programs.  I  believe  that  our 
programs  should  be  expanded  to  cover 
these  persons  as  well. 

Another  significant  problem  In  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  retarded  under 
existing  Federal  legislation  concerns  the 
anomalous  position  of  mental  retardation 
in  the  Partnership  for  Health  Act,  which 
was  enacted  by  Congress  In  1966.  Under 
that  act,  the  Public  Health  Service  has 
begun  to  move  away  from  the  so-called 
categorical  grant  approach  to  health 
services.  As  an  Inadvertent  result  of  this 
approach,  however,  there  has  been  a  seri- 
ous decline  in  the  overall  FWeral  and 
State  commitments  In  the  area  of  mental 
retardation. 

In  the  Partnership  for  Health  Act 
Congress  recognized  that,  more  often 
than  not,  State  health  departments  do 
not  have  the  primary  responsibility  for 
mental  health.  Therefore,  Congress 
sought  to  protect  the  existing  programs 
for  mental  health  services  and  facilities 
It  required  that  at  least  15  percent  of 
the  basic  formula  grant  to  each  State 
for  health  services  must  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  State  mental  health 
authorities. 

No  such  provision  was  made  applica- 
ble, however,  in  the  case  of  funds  for 
mental  retardation.  Congress  failed  to 
recognize  that,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
mental  health,  facilities  and  services  for 
the  mentally  retarded  are  often  the  re- 
sponsibility of  other  State  agencies,  and 
are  often  not  exclusively  or  even  pri- 
marily the  responsibility  of  State  health 
departments.  Even  in  the  States  which 
mclude  mental  retardation  within  the 
scope  of  their  mental  health  agencies, 
there  is  no  assurance  that  the  mentally 
retarded  will  receive  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  benefits  of  the  Partnership 
for  Health  Act.  Thus,  the  mentally  re- 
tarded still  do  not  have  the  benefit  of 
the  kind  of  impetus  that  Congress  has 
given  to  the  States  with  respect  to  many 
other  health  and  mental  health-related 
problems. 

It  is  time  to  remedy  this  oversight  by 
providing  specific  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  a  wide  variety 
of  mental  retardation  services  and  fa- 
cilities. In  addition,  broad  fiexibility 
should  be  allowed  each  State  to  appor- 
tion its  mental  retardation  grants  among 
its  various  governmental  agencies,  in 
accordance  with  the  particular  State 
plan,  and  to  include  persons  with  related 
disorders. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  of 
mental  retardation  was  already  enor- 
mous in  1963,  the  year  the  basic  Federal 
statute  was  enacted.  Since  that  Ume. 
officials  and  responsible  citizens  have  be- 
come even  more  acutely  aware  of  the 
extent  of  the  problem.  The  comprehen- 
sive State  planning  effort  undertaken 
with  Federal  support  and  encourage- 
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ment  during  the  years  1985  through  1968 
has  pinpointed  many  of  the  defects  in 
the  present  system.  Each  State  now  has 
a  view  of  its  problems  and  its  priorities, 
and  of  the  steps  it  must  take  to  meet 
them.  In  many  States,  new  agencies 
have  been  created  to  spearhead  the  ef- 
fort and  bring  a  mtwe  effective  and  di- 
versified attack  on  the  problem. 

Yet  another  aspect  of  the  problem  of 
mental  retardaUon  involves  the  need  for 
better  training  of  professional  person- 
nel working  in  this  area.  In  1962,  few 
physicians,  psychologists,  social  workers, 
rehabilitation  counselors,  physical  ther- 
apists, and  others  who  could  have  con- 
tributed to  the  rehabilitaUon  of  the 
mentally  retarded  had  the  opportunity 
during  their  training  for  firsthand  con- 
tact with  handicapped  children  and 
adults.  Even  fewer  had  the  opportunity 
to  observe  or  participate  in  demonstra- 
tion programs  for  the  education,  care,  or 
treatment  of  such  persons. 

Part  B  of  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1963  was 
addressed  to  this  serious  deficiency.  It 
authorized  Federal  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  clinical  and  demonstration 
facilities  affiliated  with  colleges  or  uni- 
versities. A  major  emphasis  of  such 
grants  was  on  the  use  of  the  facilities 
for  training  physicians  and  other  spe- 
cialized personnel.  Although  the  first 
facilities  funded  under  this  program  have 
now  become  operational,  it  will  be  sev- 
eral years  before  the  specialists  trained 
in  the  facilities  will  begin  to  have  a  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  services  for  the 
retarded. 

In  the  course  of  developing  the  plans 
for  these  facilities— of  which   18  have 
now  been  approved  and  funded  under 
the  act— important  lessons  have   been 
learned.  It  has  become  especially  clear 
that  the  proper  approach  to  mental  re- 
tardation, like  many  of  today's  complex 
problems,  requires  the  application  of  n 
variety   of   skills   exercised   in   concert. 
Professional  training  of  people  to  attack 
this  problem  must  include  not  only  skills 
traditional  to  their  respective  disciplines; 
but  also  techniques  of  professional  team- 
work and  cooperative  action  by  persons 
of  diverse  training  and  background. 

In  addition,  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  training  new  kinds  of  personnel  to 
meet  the  critical  shortage  in  our  exist- 
ing system  of  care  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. We  must  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  new  types  of  professionals  and 
subprof  esslonals,  who  may  be  able  to  pro- 
vide even  better  services  for  the  retarded 
in  many  respects  than  the  presently  es- 
tablished disciplines  are  able  to  provide. 
For  all  of  the  reasons  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  time  has  come  to  create  new 
and  more  comprehensive  approaches  to 
the  problems  we  first  began  to  attack 
in  the   1963  legislation.  Some  of  these 
approaches  are  proposed  in  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Services  Act  of  1969 
which  I  am  introducing  today. 

In  essence,  the  bill  would  assist  the 
States  in  planning  and  carrying  out  a 
comprehensive  program  of  facilities  and 
services  for  persons  suffering  from  men- 
tal retardation  or  other  serious  chronic 
mental  or  physical  disabilities  originat- 
ing in  childhood.  Such  disabilities  are 
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referred  to  in  the  Act  as  "developmental 
disabilities."  The  bill  would  provide 
broad  grants  for  the  establishment,  ex- 
tension, improvement,  and  suiH>lemen- 
tary  support  of  services,  facilities,  and 
training  needed  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  persons  with  such  disabilities. 
In  particular,  title  I  of  the  bill  would: 
Assist  the  States  in  preparing  and  im- 
plementing comprehensive  plans  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  persons  suffering 
from  mental  retardation  or  a  broad  range 
of  other  developmental  disabilities; 

Provide  resources  for  improving  resi- 
dential care  for  the  retarded,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Committee  on 
Mental  Retardation; 

Permit  States  to  ai8X)rtlon  parts  of 
their  grants  among  several  State  agen- 
cies, which  may  share  the  responsibility 
for  implementing  the  State  plan ; 

Permit  State  agencies  to  combine  grant 
funds  with  other  program  funds,  where 
proportionatf  benefit  to  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled  will  result;  cmd 

Permit  the  States  to  adopt  a  wide 
variety  of  modes  of  funding  their  proj- 
ects, including  grants  to  voluntary  orga- 
nizations and  universities. 

This  portion  of  the  bill  would  author- 
ize appropriations  of  $100  million  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  $150  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  $200  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973,  $250  million  for  fiscal  year  1974  and 
$250  million  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  would  extend  for 
5  years — with  annual  authorizations  at 
the  present  level  of  $20  million  per  year — 
the  authority  for  Federal  grants  for  con- 
struction of  university-affiliated  facili- 
ties for  the  mentally  retarded  and  per- 
sons with  related  neurological  handicaps. 
Such  facilities  would  be  established  in 
conjunction  with  programs  for  the  train- 
ing of  personnel  for  the  diagnosis,  edu- 
cation, care,  training,  and  treatment  of 
persormel  for  the  diagnosis,  education, 
care,  training,  and  treatment  of  the 
retarded.  The  bill  would  further  modify 
the  existing  law  by  placing  greater  em- 
phasis on  the  interdisciplinarj-  character 
of  these  training  programs. 

In  addition,  title  n  provides  that 
grants  for  such  facilities  may  be  used 
to  pay  part  of  the  basic  costs  of  admin- 
istering and  operating  the  facilities.  If 
Federal  support  for  these  basic  costs  can 
be  reliably  assured,  the  Tacilities  will 
be  able  to  attract  better  support  from 
the  communities  and  the  State  agencies 
they  serve,  as  well  as  from  Federal  sigen- 
cies  with  established  responsibilities  for 
professional  manpower  development  in 
related  disciplines.  Title  II  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  a  total  of  $73  million 
for  this  purpose  over  a  5-year  period. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation will  give  us  new  determination  to 
attack  the  problems  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  those  with  other  develop- 
mental disabilities.  For  too  long,  we  have 
been  content  with  inadequate  gestures 
In  this  vital  field.  I  look  forward  to  the 
coming  hearings  and  debates  on  this 
and  other  legislation  as  a  fresh  opportu- 
nity for  us  in  Congress  to  examine  our 
present  efforts  and  establish  creative  new 
programs  for  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred ;  and, 
without  objection,  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  in  accordance  with  the  Sena- 
tor's request. 

The  bill  (S.  2846)  entitled  "The  De- 
velopmental EHsabillties  Services  and 
Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1969,"  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Kennzdy  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Yarborough),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  tiUe,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

S.  2846 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOBT    TITU! 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and 
Facilities  Construction  Act  of  19S9." 

TITLE  I— GRANTS  FOR  PLANNINO,  PRO- 
VISION OP  SERVICES.  AND  CON8TRUC- 
nON    OP    FACILITIES    FOR    PERSONS 
WITH    DEVELOPMENTAL   DISABILmES 
Sec.  101.  Part  C  of  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  Construction  Act.  as  amended  Is 
amended     by     stxllLlng     out    Sections     131 
through    137   and   substituting   the   follow- 
ing: 

"Part   C — Gxamts  fob  Planning,  Pbovisiom 

OF  SEEVICES,  and  CONSTHUCnON  OF 
FACtLITIES,  FOB  PERSONS  WITH  DEVELOP- 
MENTAL Disabilities 

"DECLARATION    OF    PT7RPOSE 

"Sec.  130.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is — 
"(a)  to  make  grants  to  assist  the  several 
States  in  developing  and  Implementing  a 
comprehensive  and  continuing  plan  for 
meeting  the  current  and  future  needs  for 
services  to  persons  affected  by  developmental 
disabilities;  and 

"(b)  to  make  grants  to  assist  public  and 
nonprofit  agencies  In  the  construction  of 
facilities  for  the  provision  of  services  to  per- 
sons aSected  by  developmental  disabilities. 

"authorization  of  appropriations 
"Sec.  131.  In  order  to  make  the  grants  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  130,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $100,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1973,  $250,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and  $260,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

"state    allotments 

"Sec.  132.  (a)(1)  From  the  sums  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
130  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  several  States 
shall  be  entitled  to  allotments  determined.  In 
accordance  with  regulations,  on  the  basis  of 
(A)  the  population,  (B)  the  extent  of  need 
for  services  and  facilities  for  persons  with 
developmental  disunities,  and  (C)  the  fi- 
nancial need  of  the  respective  States:  except 
that  the  allotment  of  any  State  (other  than 
the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa.  Guam, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands) for  any  such  fiscal  year  shall  not  be 
less  than  $100,000. 

"(2)  In  determining,  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1).  the  extent  of  need  In  any  State 
for  services  and  facilities  for  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  Into  account  the  scope  and  extent 
of  the  services  specified,  pursuant  to  section 
134(b)(4),  in  the  State  plan  of  such  State 
approved  under  this  part. 

"(3)  Sums  allotted  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal 
year  and  designated  by  it  for  construction 
and  remaining  unobligated  at  the  end  of  such 
year  shall  remain  available  to  such  State  for 


Bucn  purpose  for  the  next  fiscal  year  (and 
for  such  year  only) ,  In  addition  to  the  sums 
allotted  to  such  State  for  such  next  fiscal 
year,  provided  that  whenever  the  State  plan 
calls  for  the  construction  of  a  specific  fa- 
cility the  Federal  share  of  which  wUl  exceed 
the  State's  maximum  permissible  allotment 
for  construction  for  the  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary may,  on  the  request  of  the  State,  pro- 
vide that  funds  allotted  to  the  State  remain 
available,  to  the  extent  necessary  but  not  to 
exceed  two  additional  years,  to  be  combined 
with  subsequent  allotments  for  the  specified 
purpose. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  State  plan  developed 
in  accordance  with  section  134  provides  for 
participation  of  more  than  one  State  agency 
In  administering  or  supervising  the  adminis- 
tration of  designated  portions  of  the  State 
plan,  the  State  may  apportion  Its  allotment 
among  such  agencies  In  a  manner  which,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary.  Is  reason- 
ably related  to  the  responsibilities  assigned 
to  such  agencies  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part.  Funds  so  apportioned  to  State 
agencies  may  be  combined  with  other  State 
or  Federal  fimds  authorized  to  be  spent  for 
other  purposes,  provided  the  purposes  of  this 
part  win  receive  prop>ortlonate  benefit  from 
the  combination. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  an  allotment  to  a 
State  for  a  fiscal  year  which  the  Secretary 
determines  will  not  be  required  by  the  State 
during  the  period  for  which  it  Is  available 
for  the  purpose  for  which  allotted  shall  be 
available  for  reallotment  by  the  Secretary 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  date  or  dates  as 
he  may  fix,  to  other  States  with  respect  to 
which  such  a  determination  has  not  been 
made.  In  proportion  to  the  original  allot- 
ments of  such  States  for  such  fiscal  year,  but 
with  such  proportionate  amoimt  for  any  of 
such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent 
It  exceeds  the  sum  the  Secretary  estimates 
such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use 
during  such  period:  and  the  total  of  such 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted 
among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
so  reallotted  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  its  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  SERVICES  AND 
FACILlnES  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENTALLT  DIS- 
ABLED 

"Sec.  133.  (a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Serv- 
ices and  Facilities  for  the  Developmentally 
Disabled  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Council'),  which  shall  consist  of  twelve 
members,  not  otherwise  In  the  regular  full- 
time  employ  of  the  United  States,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
civil  service. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
to  serve  as  Chairman  thereof. 

"(3)  The  members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
selected  from  leaders  in  the  fields  of  service 
to  the  mentally  retarded  and  other  develop- 
mentally  disabled  persons.  In  State  or  local 
government,  and  In  organizations  represent- 
ing consumers  of  such  services.  At  least  four 
members  shall  be  representative  of  State  or 
local  agencies  responsible  for  services  to  the 
developmentally  disabled,  and  at  least  four 
shall  be  representative  of  the  Interests  of 
consumers  of  such  services. 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except 
that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term, 
and  except  that,  of  the  twelve  members  first 
appointed,  three  shall  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  three  shall  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  and  three  shall  bold  office 
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for  a  term  of  one  year,  as  deelgnated  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  tlie  of  appointment. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Council  to  ( 1 )  advise  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  any  reflations  promulgated  or 
propoeed  to  be  promulgated  by  him  in  the 
Implementation  of'  this  title,  and  (2)  study 
and  evaluate  programs  authorized  by  this 
UUe  with  a  view  t©  determining  their  effec- 
tiveness In  carrylBg  out  the  purposee  for 
which  they  were  established. 

"(d)  The  Council  is  authorized  to  engage 
such  technical  assistance  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  Its  fuictlons,  and  the  Secretary 
shall.  In  addition,  make  available  to  the 
Council  such  secreitarlal,  clerical,  and  other 
assistance  and  sucl^  statistical  and  other  per- 
tinent data  preparM  by  or  available  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare as  it  may  require  to  carry  out  such 
functions. 

"(e)  Members  of  the  Council,  while  attend- 
ing meetings  or  coilferences  thereof  or  other- 
wise serving  on  th«  business  of  the  Council, 
shall  be  entitled  tc  receive  compensation  at 
rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceed- 
ing $100  per  day  and,  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  homes  <r  regular  places  of  busi- 
nees,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
ineludln^-per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence, 
as  authorized  by  sec  Hon  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  pel  sons  In  the  Government 
service   employed    litermittently. 

"STITE    PLANS 

"Sec.  134.  (a)  Aiy  State  desiring  to  take 
advantage  of  this  aart  must  have  a  State 
plan  submitted  ta  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section. 

"(b)  In  order  to  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section,  a  State  plan  for 
the  provision  of  s«  rvlces  and  facilities  for 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities 
must — 

"(1)  designate  iJ  )  &  state  planning  and 
advisory  council,  to  be  responsible  for  sub- 
mitting revisions  nf  the  State  plan  and 
transmitting  such  reports  as  mav  be  re- 
quired by  the  Secretiiry;  (B)  the  State  agency 
or  agencies  which  may  administer  or  super- 
vise the  adminlstrai  ion  of  all  or  designated 
portions  of  the  St.^t!  plan:  and  (C)  a  single 
State  agency  as  the  sole  agency  for  admin- 
istering or  supervlsl  ig  the  administration  of 
grants  for  construct!  on  under  the  State  plan; 
"(2)  (A)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
for  the  expenditure  af  funds  under  the  plan, 
which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  are 
designed  to  assure  e  lective  continuing  State 
planning,  evaluatlor  and  delivery  of  service 
(both  public  and  pilvate)  for  persons  with 
developmental  dlsab  llitles; 

"(3)  contain  or  l>e  supported  by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  td  the  Secretary  that  (1) 
the  funds  paid  to  tie  State  under  this  part 
will  be  used  to  makfc  a  significant  contribu- 
tion toward  strengtiienlng  services  for  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities  in  the 
various  political  subdivisions  of  the  State 
in  order  to  improve  the  quality,  scope,  and 
extent  of  such  semlces;  (li)  part  of  such 
funds  wUl  be  made  jvallable  to  other  pubUc 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  institutions, 
and  organizations;  (ill)  such  funds  wUl  be 
used  to  supplement  ind.  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, to  Increase  :he  level  of  funds  that 
would  otherwise  be  made  available  for  the 
purposes  for  which  the  Federal  funds  are 
provided  and  not  to  supplant  such  non-Fed- 
eral funds;  and  (iv)  there  will  be  reasonable 
state  financial  parti  ;lpation  in  the  cost  of 
administering  and  inplementlng  the  State 
plan; 

"(4)  (A)  provide  'or  the  furnishing  of  a 
range  of  services  anl  facilities  for  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities  associated 
with  mental  retardution.  (B)  spyeclfy  the 
other  categories  of  levelopmental  disabili- 
ties which  wUI  be  included  in  the  State  plan, 
and  (C)  describe  tlie  quality,  extent  and 
scope  of  such  service  >  as  will  be  provided  to 
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persons  with  mental   retardation  and  other 
developmental  disabilities: 

"(5)  provide  that  services  and  facilities 
furnished  under  the  plan  for  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  standards  prescribed  by  regtUa- 
tions.  Including  standards  as  to  the  scope 
and  quality  of  such  services  and  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  such  facilities; 

"(8)  provide  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion (Including  methods  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and 
compensation  of  any  individual  employed 
in  accordance  with  such  methods)  as  are 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of  the 
plan; 

"(7)  provide  that  the  State  planning  and 
advisory  council  shall  be  adequately  staffed, 
shall  include  representatives  of  each  of  the 
principal  State  agencies  and  representatives 
of  local  agencies  and  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations and  groufjs  concerned  with  serv- 
ices for  persons  with  developmental  disabil- 
ities :  Provided,  That  at  least  one  third  of  the 
membership  of  such  council  shall  consist  of 
representatives  of  consumers  of  such  serv- 
ices: 

"(8)  provide  that  the  State  planning  and 
advisory  council  will  from  time  to  time,  but 
not  less  often  than  annually,  review  and 
evaluate  Its  State  plan  approved  under  this 
section  and  submit  appropriate  modifications 
to  the  Secretary; 

"(9)  provide  that  the  State  agencies  desig- 
nated in  paragraph  (1)  will  make  such  re- 
ports, in  such  form  and  containing  such  in- 
formation, as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  reasonably  require,  and  will  keep  such 
records  and  afford  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  to  assure  the  cor- 
rectness and  verification  of  such  reports; 

"(10)  provide  that  special  financial  and 
technical  assistance  shall  be  given  to  areas  of 
urban  or  rural  poverty  In  securing  services 
and  facilities  for  developmentally  disabled 
residents  of  such  areas; 

"(11)  descrit)e  the  methods  to  be  used  to 
assess  the  effectiveness  and  accomplishments 
of  the  State  in  meeting  the  needs  of  develop- 
mentally  disabled  persons  in  the  State: 

"(12)  provide  for  the  development  of  a 
program  of  construction  of  facilities  for  the 
provision  of  services  for  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities  which  (A)  Is  based  on  a 
statewide  Inventory  of  existing  facilities  and 
survey  of  need;  and  (B)  which  meets  the 
requirements  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for 
furnishing  needed  services  to  persons  unable 
to  pay  therefor; 

"(13)  set  forth  the  relative  need,  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  for  the  several 
projects  included  in  the  construction  pro- 
gram referred  to  in  paragraph  (12).  and 
assign  priority  to  the  construction  of  projects, 
insofar  as  financial  resources  available  there- 
for and  for  maintenance  and  operation  make 
possible,  in  the  order  of  such  relative  need: 
"(14)  specify  the  percent  of  the  State's 
allotment  (under  section  132)  for  any  year 
which  is  to  be  devoted  to  construction  of 
facilities,  which  percent  shall  be  not  more 
than  50  percent  or  such  lesser  percent  of  the 
allotment  as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
tUne  prescribe; 

"(15)  provide  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant for  a  construction  project  an  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  before  the  State  agency; 
"(18)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  proper  disbursement  of 
and  accounting  for  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  part;  and 

"(17)  contain  such  additional  Information 
and  assurances  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  tbia  part. 


"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  and  any  modification  thereof  which 
compiles  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b).  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve  a  State  plan  except  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the 
State. 

"APPROVAL      or      PROJECTS      FOR      CONSTRUCTION 

"Sec.  135.  (a)  For  each  project  for  con- 
strucUon  pursuant  to  a  State  plan  approved 
under  this  part,  there  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary,  through  the  State  agency  des- 
ignated m  section  134(b)(1)(C),  an  appli- 
cation by  the  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof  or  by  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
agency.  If  two  or  more  agencies  Join  In  the 
construction  of  the  project,  the  appUcaUon 
may  be  filed  by  one  or  more  of  such  agen- 
cies. Such  application  shall  set  forth — 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  site  for  such 
project; 

"(2)  plans  and  specifications  therefor,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary; 

"(3)  reasonable  assurance  that  title  to 
such  site  is  or  will  be  vested  in  one  or  more 
of  the  agencies  filing  the  application  or  in 
a  public  or  other  nonprofit  agency  which  is 
to  operate  the  facility; 

"(4)  reasonable  assurance  that  adequate 
financial  support  will  be  available  for  the 
construction  of  the  project  and  for  Its  main- 
tenance and  operation  when  completed; 

"(5)  reasonable  assurance  that  all  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  In  the  performance  of  work 
on  construction  of  the  project  will  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  a  similar  construction  In  the  locality  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a^5 ) ;  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect  to 
the  labor  standards  specified  In  this  para- 
graph the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
in  Reorganization  Plan  Niunbered  14  of  1950 
(15  P.R.  3176)  and  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  June  13.  1934.  as  amended  (40  USC 
276c);  and 

"(6)  a  certification  by  the  State  agency  of 
the  Federal  share  for  the  project. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  such  ap- 
plication If  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  such 
project  are  available  from  the  allotment  to 
the  State,  and  if  the  Secretary  finds  ( 1 )  that 
the  application  contains  such  reasonable  as- 
surances as  to  title,  financial  support,  and 
payment  of  prevalUng  rates  of  wages  and 
overtime  pay,  (2)  that  the  plans  and  spec- 
ificaUons  are  in  accord  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  (3)  that  the  ap- 
plicaUon  is  in  conformity  with  the  State  plan 
approved  under  this  part,  and  (4)  that  the 
application  has  been  approved  and  recom- 
mended by  the  State  agency  and  is  entitled 
to  priority  over  other  projects  within  the 
State  In  accordance  with  the  State's  plan  for 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities  and 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(c)  No  application  shall  be  disapproved 
until  the  Secretary  has  afforded  the  State 
agency  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"(d)  Amendment  of  any  approved  applica- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  approval  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  application. 

"WrTH  HOLDING    OT    PAYMENTS    FOR 
CONSTRUCTION 

"Sec.  136.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  designated  In  sec- 
tion 134(b)(1)(C)  finds— 

"(a)  that  the  State  agency  Is  not  comply- 
ing substantially  with  the  provisions  re- 
quired by  section  134(b)  to  be  included  In 
the  State  plan,  or  with  regxilatlons  of  the 
Secretary; 

"(b)   that  any  assurance   required  to  be 
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given  In  an  application  filed  under  section 
135  Is  not  being  or  cannot  be  carried  out; 

"(c)  that  there  is  a  substantial  failure  to 
carry  out  plans  and  specifications  related  to 
construction  approved  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der section  134;  or 

"(d)  that  adequate  funds  are  not  being 
provided  annually  for  the  direct  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan, 

the  Secretary  may  forthwith  notify  the  State 
agency  that — 

"(e)  no  further  payments  will  be  made  to 
the  State  for  construction  from  allotments 
under  this  part,  or 

"(f)  no  further  payments  will  be  made 
from  allotments  under  this  part  for  any 
project  or  projects  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  being  affected  by  the  action  or  Inac- 
tion referred  to  In  paragraph  (a),  (b),  (c), 
or  (d)  of  this  section,  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
cumstances; and,  except  with  regard  to  any 
project  for  which  the  application  has  already 
been  approved  and  which  Is  not  directly  af- 
fected, further  payments  for  construction 
projects  may  be  withheld,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  until  there  is  no  longer  any  failure  to 
comply  (or  to  carry  out  the  assurance  or 
plans  and  specifications  or  to  provide  ade- 
quate funds,  as  the  case  may  be)  or.  if  such 
compliance  (or  other  action)  is  Impossible, 
until  the  State  repays  or  arranges  for  the 
repajrment  of  Federal  moneys  to  which  the 
recipient  was  not  entitled. 

"PAYMENTS  TO  THE  STATES  FOR  PLANNING  AND 
SERVICES 

"Sbc.  137.  (a)(1)  From  each  State's  allot- 
ments for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  132,  the 
State  shall  be  paid  the  Federal  share  of  the 
expenditures,  other  than  expenditures  for 
construction,  incurred  during  such  year  un- 
der its  State  plan  approved  under  this  part. 
Such  payments  shall  be  made  from  time  to 
time  in  advance  on  the  l>asls  of  estimates  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  sums  the  State  will  ex- 
pend under  the  State  plan,  except  that  such 
adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be 
made  on  account  of  previously  made  under- 
payments or  overpayments  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
Federal  share  of  any  State,  expenditures  by 
a  political  subdivision  thereof  or  by  non- 
profit private  agencies,  organizations,  and 
groups  shall,  subject  to  such  limitations  and 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions, be  regarded  as  expenditures  by  such 
State. 

"(b)  The  'Federal  share'  for  any  State 
for  purposes  of  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  80  per  centum  of  the  expendi- 
tures, other  than  expenditures  for  construc- 
tion. Incurred  by  the  State  during  such  year 
under  Its  State  plan  approved  under  this 
part. 

"WITHHOLDING     OP     PAYMENTS     FOR     PLANNING 
AND     SERVICES 

"Sec.  138.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  planning  and  advisory  coun- 
cil finds  that — 

"  ( 1 )  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substanti- 
ally with  any  of  the  provisions  required  by 
section  134  to  be  included  in  the  State  plan; 
or 

"(2)  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substanti- 
ally with  any  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
which  are  applicable  to  this  part,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  notify  such  State  council  that 
further  payments  will  not  be  made  to  the 
State  \ander  this  part  (or  In  his  discretion, 
that  further  payments  will  not  be  made  to 
the  State  under  this  part  for  activities  in 
which  there  Is  such  failure) ,  until  he  is  satis- 
fied that  there  will  no  longer  be  such  failure. 
Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  no  further  payment  to  the  State  under 
this  part,  or  shiill  Umlt  further  {>ayment 
under  this  part  to  such  State  to  aoUvlties  in 
which  there  is  no  sucih  failure. 


"REGULATIONS 

"Sec.  139.  Not  later  than  March  1,  1970, 
the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Services  and 
Facilities  for  the  Developmentally  Disabled 
(established  by  section  133) ,  by  general  regu- 
lations applicable  uniformly  to  all  the  States, 
shall  prescribe — 

"(1)  the  kinds  of  services  which  are  needed 
to  provide  adequate  programs  for  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities,  the  kinds  of 
services  which  may  be  provided  under  this 
part,  and  the  categories  of  persons  for  whom 
such  servloes  may  be  provided; 

"(2)  standards  as  to  the  scope  and  quality 
of  services  which  must  be  provided  for  per- 
sons with  developmental  diaabtlltlee  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  this  part; 

"(3)  the  general  manner  in  which  a  State, 
in  carrying  out  its  State  plan  approved  under 
this  part,  shall  determine  priorities  for  serv- 
ices and  facilities  based  on  type  of  servloe, 
categories  of  persons  to  be  served,  and  type  of 
disability,  with  special  consideration  being 
given  to  the  needs  for  such  servloes  and  fa- 
cilities in  areas  of  urt>an  and  rural  poverty; 
and 

"(4)  general  standards  of  construction 
and  equipment  for  facilities  of  different 
classes  and  in  different  types  of  location. 

"  NONDUPLIC  ATION 

"Sec.  140.  (a)  In  determining  the  amount 
of  any  payment  for  the  construction  of  any 
facility  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
this  part,  there  shall  be  disregarded  (1)  any 
portion  of  the  costs  of  such  construction 
which  are  financed  by  federal  funds  provided 
under  any  provision  of  law  other  than  this 
part,  and  (2)  the  amount  of  any  non-Federal 
funds  required  to  be  expended  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receipt  of  such  Federal  funds. 

"(b)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
State's  Federal  share  of  expenditures  for 
planning  and  services  Incurred  by  It  under 
a  State  plan  approved  under  this  part,  there 
shall  be  disregarded  (1)  any  portion  of  such 
expenditures  which  are  financed  by  Federal 
funds  provided  under  any  provision  of  law 
other  than  this  part,  and  (2)  the  amount 
of  any  non-Federal  funds  required  to  be  ex- 
pended as  a  condition  of  receipt  of  such 
Federal  funds." 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Ckjmmunlty 
Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of 
1963  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2691)  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  "the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands"  after  "American  Samoa"  in 
subsection  (a) ; 

(a)  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(b) 
The  term  'facility  for  the  developmentally 
disabled'  means  a  facility,  or  a  specified  por- 
tion of  a  facility,  designed  primarily  for  the 
delivery  of  one  or  more  services  to  persons 
affected  by  one  or  more  developmental  dis- 
abiliUes."; 

(3)  striking  out  the  words  "mentally  re- 
tarded" wherever  they  occur  In  subsection 
(d)  and  Inserting  the  words  "developmen- 
tally disabled"  in  lieu  thereof;   and 

(4)  striking  out  "August  31"  In  subsection 
(J)  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30". 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section 
the  following  subsections: 

"(1)  the  term  'developmental  disability' 
means  a  disability  attributable  to  mental 
retardation,  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  a  neuro- 
logical Impairment,  a  sensory  defect,  or  any 
other  chronic  physical  or  mental  Impair- 
ment of  an  Individual  which  originates  be- 
fore such  individual  attains  age  18.  which  has 
continued  or  can  be  expected  to  continue 
Indefinitely,  and  which  constitutes  a  sub- 
stantial handicap  to  such  Individual. 

"(m)  the  term  'services  for  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities'  means  specialized 
services    or   special   adaptations   of   generic 


services  directed  toward  the  alleviation  of  a 
developmental  disability  or  toward  the  so- 
cial, personal,  physical,  or  economic  habllita- 
tlon  or  rehabilitation  of  an  Individual  affect- 
ed by  such  a  disability,  and  such  term  in- 
cludes diagnosis,  evaluation,  treatment,  per- 
sonal care,  day-care,  domiciliary  care,  special 
living  arrangements,  training,  education, 
sheltered  employment,  recreation,  counseling 
of  the  individual  affected  by  such  disability 
and  of  his  family,  protective  and  other  so- 
cial and  soclo-legal  services  and  Information 
and  referral  services. 

"(n)  the  term  'regulations'  means  (unless 
the  text  otherwise  Indicates)  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary." 

(b)  Sections  403  and  405  of  such  Act  are 
amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "or  the  de- 
velopmentally disabled"  after  the  words 
"mentally  retarded"  wherever  they  occur. 

KFTBCTIVX     DATE 

Sec.  103.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  June  30,  1970:  Provided, 
however,  That  funds  appropriated  prior  to 
that  date  under  Part  C  of  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  Construction  Act  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

TITLE     II AMENDMENTS     TO     PART     B     OF     THK 

MENTAL    RETARDATION    FACILITIXS    CONSTRUC- 
TION ACT 

CAPTION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  (1)  The  caption  to  part  B  of 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  CJonstruc- 
tlon  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  f  oUows : 

"CONSTRUCTION,  DEMONSTRATION  AND  TRAIN- 
ING GRANTS  FOR  UNIVERSITT-AFFILATED  MEN- 
TAL   RETARDATION    FAdLlTIES" 

CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
121(a)  Of  the  Mental  Retardation  Faciimes 
Construction  Act  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "clinical  facilities  pro- 
viding, as  nearly  as  practicable,  a  full  range 
of  lnp>atlent  and  outpatient  services  for  the 
mentally  retarded  (which  for  purposes  of 
this  part,  includes  other  neurological  handi- 
capping conditions  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  sufficiently  related  to  mental  retardation 
to  warrant  inclusion  In  this  part)  and"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "clinical  training"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "interdisciplinary 
training";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "each  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "for  each  of  the  next  seven 
fiscal  years". 

(b)  Section  121  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
suljsectlon: 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term 
•mentally  retarded'  shall  Include  mental  re- 
tardation and  other  neurological  handicap- 
ping conditions  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
sufficiently  related  to  mental  retardation  to 
warrant  inclusion  In  this  i>art." 

DEMONSTRATION  AND  TRAINING  GRANTS 

SEC.  203.  Part  B  of  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  Construction  Act  is  amended  by 
redeslgnaUng  sections  122,  123.  124.  and  125 
as  sections  123,  124.  125,  and  126.  respecUve- 
ly.  and  by  adding  the  foUowlng  new  section 
after  section  121: 

"Sec.  122.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  contrib- 
ute more  effectively  to  the  solution  of  com- 
plex health,  education,  and  social  problems 
of  children  and  adults  siiffering  from  men- 
tal retardation,  the  Secretary  may.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  part,  make 
grants  to  cover  costs  of  administering  and 
operating  demonstration  facilities  and  inter- 
disciplinary training  programs  for  personnel 
needed  to  render  specialized  services  to  the 
mentally  retarded.  Including  established  dis- 
ciplines as  well  as  new  kinds  of  training  to 
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maet  critical  sh4 
mant&Uy  retarded. 

"(b)  Por  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  section,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  911,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  Jfine  30,  1972.  $15,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and 
920,000,000  for  e4cb  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years.  ' 

Sac.  204.  Section  123  of  such  Act,  as  re- 
designated by  th}s  Act,  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "(a)"  aftkr  "S«c.  122."  by  inserting 
"the  construction  of"  before  "any  facility," 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
at  the  end  thereof; 

"(b)  Appllcatl(Sia  for  demonstration  or 
training  grants  under  this  part  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  only  If  the  applicant 
Is  a  college  or  university  operating  a  facility 
of  the  type  descflbed  In  section  121.  or  Is 
a  public  non-proet  agency  or  organization 
operating  such  a  taclllty." 

Sac.  206.  Sectk«i  124  of  such  Act.  as  re- 
designated by  this  Act.  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  phrase*  "for  the  construction  of 
a  facility"  and  "qf  construction"  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  thereof,  and  by  deleting  the  phrase 
"In  such  Installn^ents  consistent  with  con- 
8tructltni  progress^". 

Sac.' 206.  Sectloo  125  of  such  Act.  as  re- 
designated by  this  Act.  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "construction"  before  "funds"  In  the 
first  line  thereof.  | 

KAnrm^ANCX  or  kvtobt 
Sac.  207.  Such  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sac.  128.  Applications  for  grants  under 
this  part  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
only  If  the  appll<)atlon  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  the 
grants  will  not  re^lt  In  any  decrease  In  the 
level  of  State.  locHl.  and  other  non-Pederal 
funds  for  mental!  retardation  services  and 
training  which  wofld  (except  for  such  grant) 
be  available  to  thi  applicant,  but  that  such 
grants  will  be  us«d  to  supplement,  and.  to 
the  extent  practicable,  to  Increase  the  level 
of  such  funds." 


LEQISLATTVE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  LONG.  Mrl  President,  as  in  execu- 
tive session,  I  report  favorably  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance  the  nomination 
of  Rex  M.  Mattiigly.  of  New  Mexico,  to 
be  a  member  of  t|ie  Renegotiation  Board. 


EXECirpVE 


SESSION 


Mr.  KENNEDTf.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  constat  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination favorably!  reported  today  by  the 
Committee  on  Plilance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  go  info  execu- 
session.  and  the  cjerk  will  state  the  nom- 
ination. 


RENEGOT^TION  BOARD 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  R^  M.  Mattlngly,  of  New 
Mexico,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board,  vice  Thomas  lyAlesandrlo, 
Jr,.  resigned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  qrdered. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITY—IMPOSITION OF  RACIAL 
QUOTAS  ON  FEDERAL  CONTRAC- 
TORS BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
LABOR 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  I  called  attention  to  the  Comp- 
troller General's  decision  that  the  Labor 
Department's  efforts  to  impose  racial 
quotas  on  Federal  contractors  violated 
the  spirit,  intent,  and  letter  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964— Congressional 
Record,  August  11.  1969,  pages  23268- 
23276. 

One  would  naturally  assume  that  ex- 
ecutive heads  would  take  heed  of  a  for- 
mal decision  of  the  Comptroller  General 
and  act  accordingly,  however,  such  was 
not  the  case  in  this  Instance.  For  on  the 
day  following  the  Comptroller's  ruling, 
Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz  summoned 
a  press  conference  to  announce  that  he 
would  continue  to  Implement  his  racial 
quota  plan — the  so-called  Philadelphia 
plan — despite  the  action  of  the  General 
Accounting  OflQce. 

I  think  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are 
those  In  the  executive  branch  who  pre- 
sume to  take  the  laws  into  their  own 
hands  and  try  to  implement  them  as  they 
desire  and  not  as  they  are  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  entitled  "Nondiscrim- 
ination in  Federally  Assisted  Pro- 
grams" is  applicable  to  precisely  the 
same  employers  and  the  same  federally 
assisted  programs  to  which  the  Labor 
Department  proposes  to  apply  the  cur- 
rent racial  quota  provisions  of  its  Phil- 
adelphia plan.  That  plan  clearly  con- 
travenes not  only  the  congressional  policy 
expressed  therein  with  respect  to  non- 
discrimination in  employment  practices, 
it  also  directly  violates  the  congressional 
mandate  addressed  to  all  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies,  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 604  of  title  VI,  which  expressly  pro- 
vides that: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  action  under  this 
title  by  any  department  or  agency  with  re- 
spect to  any  employment  practice  of  any 
employer,  employment  agency,  or  labor 
organization,  except  where  a  primary  objec- 
tive of  the  Federal  Financial  assistance  Is 
to  provide  employment. 


The  promulgation  and  implementation 
of  the  revised  Philadelphia  plan  con- 
stitutes in  effect  a  nullification  of  title 
VI  and,  If  this  plan  is  executed,  then  the 
enactment  of  title  VI  by  Congress  be- 
comes nothing  more  than  a  gesture  In 
futility. 

Title  Vn,  because  it  applies  to  the  same 
employers  who  would  be  covered  by  the 
Philadelphia  plan  would  likewise  be  re- 
duced to  a  nullity  wherever  the  Phila- 
delphia plan  was  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  a  sorry  day 
for  this  Nation,  if  the  executive  depart- 
ment can  so  far  usurp  the  legislative 
fimctlons  of  the  Congress,  that  it  can 
supplant  the  laws  that  Congress  has  en- 
acted, by  executive  orders,  rules,  regula- 
tions and  other  impositions. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  states  that  the 
Comptroller  General's  opinion  ignores 
the  Executive  Order  11246  as  an  in- 
dependent source  of  law.  Apparently  the 
Secretary  does  not  recognize  the  fact 
that  our  Constitution  vests  all  legislative 
power  in  the  Congrress.  

As  Justice  Black  pointed  out  in 
Youngstown  Steel  v.  United  States  (343 
U.S.  579),  the  President  has  no  legisla- 
tive power  and  the  power  of  the  President 
to  faithfully  execute  the  laws  starts  and 
ends  with  the  laws  that  Congress  has 
enacted. 

It  Is  one  thing  for  the  President  to  is- 
sue an  Executive  order  which  properly 
implements  a  law  enacted  by  Congress  in 
accord  with  the  express  policy  and  in- 
tent of  Congress.  But  it  Is  quite  a  differ- 
ent matter  for  the  President  or  any  head 
of  an  executive  department  or  agency  to 
issue  an  order  which  not  only  contra- 
venes an  enactment  of  Congress,  but  is 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  congressional 
poUcy  and  intent  therein  set  forth. 

As   Justice   Frankfurter   said   in   the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  case — supra: 
Where   Congress   has   acted   the  President 
Is  bound  by  the  enactment. 

In  his  decision  on  the  validity  of  the 
Labor  Department's  racial  quota  system, 
the  Comptroller  General  ruled — 

Until  the  authority  for  any  agency  to 
Impose  or  require  conditions  In  invitations 
for  bids  on  Federal  or  federally  assisted  con- 
struction which  obligate  bidders,  contrac- 
tors, or  subcontractors,  to  consider  the  race 
or  national  origin  of  their  employees  or 
prospective  employees  for  such  construction, 
is  clearly  and  firmly  established  by  the 
weight  of  Judicial  precedent,  or  by  addi- 
tional statutes,  we  must  conclude  that  con- 
ditions of  the  type  proposed  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Plan  are  in  conflict  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  we  will  necessarily 
have  to  so  construe  and  apply  the  Act  in 
passing  upon  the  legality  of  matters  in- 
volving expenditures  of  appropriated  funds 
for  Federal  and  federally  assisted  construc- 
tion projects. 

In  a  Labor  Department  press  release 
dated  August  6,  1969,  and  entitled 
"Statement  by  Secretary  Schultz,"  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  is  quoted  as  chal- 
lenging the  validity  of  the  Comptroller 
General's  decision  and  questioning  the 
latters  authority  with  respect  to  the  mat- 
ters involved. 

If  quoted  correctly,  the  Secretary  ap- 
parently misconceives  the  role  and  the 
scope  of  the  Comptroller  General's  au- 
thority and  responsibility  with  respect  to 
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the  issues  raised  In  connection  with  the 
revised  Philadelphia  plan  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

For  example,  the  Secretary's  state- 
ment that  "the  interpretation  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  has  been  vested  by  Congress 
in  the  Department  of  Justice"  completely 
ignores  the  Comptroller  General's  broad 
authority  and  responsibility  to  rule  on 
the  appropriateness  of  expenditures  and 
proposed  expenditures  of  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress  and  the  concurrent 
necessary  authority  to  interpret  the 
statutes  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor's  statement 
that  "we  have  no  choice  but  to  continue 
to  press  the  Philadelphia  plan"  Is  little 
less  than  Incredible  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  decisions  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral regarding  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  are  by  law,  binding  upon  all  heads 
of  the  executive  departments. 

Mr.  President,  the  General  Accounting 
OfiQce,  under  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  was  created 
to  assist  the  Congress  in  providing  legis- 
lative control  over  the  receipt,  disburse- 
ment, and  application  of  public  funds  In- 
cluding, I  might  add.  all  funds  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  for  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

One  of  the  primary  responsibilities  im- 
posed upon  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice is  to  make  for  the  Congress,  Inde- 
pendent examinations  of  the  manner  In 
which  Government  agencies — including 
the  Department  of  Labor — are  discharg- 
ing their  financial  responsibilities.  An 
examination  of  the  financial  responsi- 
bilities of  Government  agencies  neces- 
sarily includes  a  review  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  funds  and  the  utilization  of 
property  and  personnel  only  for  author- 
ized programs,  activities,  or  purposes, 
and  the  conduct  of  programs  or  activities 
in  an  effective,  efficient,  and  economical 
manner. 

The  Comptroller  General  is  required 
by  law  to  render  decisions  as  to  the  le- 
gality of  expenditures  of  public  fimds  to 
heads  of  executive  departments  or  inde- 
pendent agencies,  or  disbursing  or  certi- 
fying ofittcers,  who  are  authorized  to 
apply  for  a  decision  upon  any  question 
Involving  a  payment  to  be  made  by  or 
under  them  or  pursuant  to  their  certi- 
fication. 

In  addition  to  the  work  which  It  ini- 
tiates, the  General  Accounting  Office 
makes  many  special  audits,  surveys,  and 
investigations  at  the  specific  request  of 
congressional  committees,  as  required  by 
law.  Special  audits,  surveys,  and  investi- 
gations are  also  made  and  information, 
often  relating  to  the  legality  of  specific 
transactions  or  to  their  conformance 
with  existing  regulations,  is  furnished  at 
the  request  of  Members  of  Congress. 

By  law,  the  decisions  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  are  final  and  conclusive  on 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
and  establish  the  validity  of  the  individ- 
ual payments  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
legality  of  entire  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  financial  powers  of 
the  U.S.  Government  are  set  out  largely 
in  article  I  of  the  Constitution  pertain- 
ing to  the  legislative  power.  'There  in 
section  8,  among  other  powers,  the  Con- 
gress is  specifically  given  the  power  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  to  borrow  money 


on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  coin  money.  And  to  Insure  legislative 
control  of  the  purse,  section  9  provides: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  press  statement 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  a  state- 
ment which  was  submitted  to  me  by  the 
Comptroller  General  pursuant  to  my  re- 
quest, concerning  the  functions  and  au- 
thority vested  in  his  office,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
press  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
contains.  In  my  judgment,  many  other 
erroneous  statements  regarding  the 
Comptroller  General's  decision.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Secretary,  after  stating  that 
the  Comptroller  General's  opinion  "was 
not  solicited  by  the  Labor  Department," 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Comptroller 
General  "concedes  that  the  Philadelphia 
plan  Is  consistent  with  procurement  law." 
Nowhere  In  his  decision  does  the  Comp- 
troller General  make  such  a  concession. 
The  Secretary  apparently  is  referring  to 
the  Comptroller's  statement  on  page  six 
of  his  opinion  where  he  said: 

The  present  statement  of  a  specific  numeri- 
cal range  into  which  a  bidder's  affirmative 
action  goals  must  fall  is  apparently  designed 
to  meet,  and  reasonably  satisfies,  the  require- 
ment for  specificity. 

Such  statement  by  no  means  consti- 
tutes a  concession  that  the  Philadelphia 
plan  Is  consistent  with  procurement  laws. 
For  those  laws  require  not  only  "speci- 
ficity" but  also  that  the  activities  8f>ecl- 
fied  be  permissible  imder  relevant  stat- 
utes. And  as  the  Comptroller  General 
points  out,  the  requirement  of  racial 
goals,  quotas  and  preferences  as  re- 
quired under  the  Philadelphia  plan,  are 
clearly  in  conflict  with  existing  law,  that 
Is,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Further- 
more, the  Comptroller  General's  decision 
points  out  other  provisions  of  the  Phila- 
delphia plan  which  suffers  from  the  lack 
of  speclflclty  as  well  as  from  lack  of 
statutory  or  constitutional  authority. 

Mr.  President,  let  no  official  of  the 
executive  department  be  heard  to  ssiy 
that  his  responsibility  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  Constitution,  pro- 
vides justification  for  the  flagrant  usur- 
pation by  the  executive  department  of 
the  legislative  power  which  is  vested  by 
that  same  Constitution  In  the  Congress, 
and  only  In  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  Labor's 
handling  of  his  Philadelphia  plan  pre- 
sents not  only  a  case  of  a  flouting  disre- 
gard for  an  act  of  the  Congress  it  also 
evidences  object  contempt  for  a  decision 
of  the  Comptroller  General.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Congress  can  afford  to  let 
this  act  of  defiance  go  unnoticed.  I  trust 
that  the  situation  will  be  remedied 
promptly  and  without  the  need  for  spe- 
ciflc  congressional  action. 
ExHisrr  1 

SaCRSTAET    SHTJ1.TZ    TO    CoNTINTTS    TO    PRXS8 

PHttADEiJ»HiA   Plan   Dxsprra   Staats   View 
In  the  wake  of  a  decision  by  (Comptroller 
General  Elmer  B.  Staats  th&t  the  Labor  De- 


partmenfs  eo-called  Philadelphia  Plan  for 
Insuring  Increaaed  employment  opportunity 
for  minorities  in  federal  construction  oollidee 
with  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1964.  Secretary 
of  Ijabor  Shultz  summoned  a  news  conference 
to  announce  that  the  government  will  con- 
tinue to  prees  the  Plan. 

Shultz's  reply  to  the  Btaata  decision  that 
the  Plan  Is  contrary  to  law  Is  to  say  in  a  press 
conference  statement: 

"His  objection  to  the  Plan  Is  based  on  bis 
interpretation  of  a  law  unrelated  to  procure- 
ment. The  Comptroller  General's  opdnlon  Ig- 
noree  Executive  Order  11246  as  an  inde- 
pendent source  of  law.  We  have  no  choice  but 
to  foUow  the  Executive  Order.  Moreover, 
courts  have  held  that  this  Executive  Order 
has  the  force  of  law." 

Solicitor  of  Labor  Laurence  Sllberman  said 
at  the  Shultz  conference  that  It  is  quite  poe- 
Bible  that  litigation  may  develop  in  connec- 
tion with  the  controversy  over  the  validity  of 
the  Philadelphia  Plan. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  Secretary's 
statement : 

"We  were  advised  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral yesterday  that  In  his  opinion  the  Labor 
Department's  order  establishing  a  revised 
Philadelphia  Plan  was  in  conflict  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

•The  interpretation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Aot 
has  been  vested  by  Congress  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  which  Is  the  principal  execu- 
tive agency  with  authority  to  Interpret  that 
law.  The  Department  of  Justice  has  approved 
the  Philadelphia  Plan  as  consistent  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

"The  Comptroller  General  said  he  would 
have  to  follow  his  construction  in  passing  on 
the  expenditure  of  fvmds  for  federal  or  fed- 
erally assisted  construction  projects. 

"The  Comptroller  General  is  the  agent  of 
Congress,  not  a  part  of  the  Executive  Branch. 
His  opinion  was  not  solicited  by  the  Labor 
Department.  He  has  authority  to  pass  on 
matters  of  procurement  law  and  concedes 
that  the  PhUadelphia  Plan  is  consistent  with 
procurement  law.  His  objection  to  the  Plan 
is  based  on  his  interpretation  of  a  law  unre- 
lated to  procurement.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's opinion  ignores  the  Executive  Order 
11246  as  an  independent  soxirce  of  law.  We 
had  no  choice  but  to  foUow  the  Executive 
Order.  Moreover,  courts  have  held  this  Execu- 
tive Order  as  the  force  of  law. 

"His  opinion  attacks  the  entire  affirma- 
tive action  concept  of  the  Order.  His  opinion 
would  destroy  all  reason  for  the  existence  of 
the  Executive  Order  and  the  OPCC.  Con- 
gress was  aware  of  the  Executive  Order  and 
its  affirmative  action  concept  when  it  enacted 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

"In  the  absence  of  a  definite  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
Comptroller  General  disputes  the  authority 
of  the  Executive  Departments  in  Implement- 
ing their  program  'to  assess  the  relative 
merits  of  conflicting  opinions  of  the  lower 
courts'. 

"He  would  In  effect  forbid  the  Executive 
Branch  to  function  In  every  area  of  conflict 
in  the  lower  courts  which  touches  the  ex- 
penditure of  government  funds.  This  would 
paralyze  government  untU  the  Supreme 
Court  has  spoken. 

"His  opinion  Is  based  on  his  own  specula- 
tion of  how  the  Philadelphia  Plan  will  work 
without  waiting  to  see  whether  It  will  work 
that  way.  The  courts,  as  we  know,  are  loathe 
to  deal  with  concepts  in  the  abstract.  The 
Comptroller  General,  however,  Is  wllUng  to 
proceed  without  the  facte  of  any  parUcular 
case  In  front  of  him. 

"We  have  no  choice  but  to  continue  to 
press  the  Philadelphia  Plan  and  the  flght  for 
equal  employment  opportunity  for  all  Amer- 
icans." 

Statement  by  SacaarAKT  Shtji.tz 
We  were  advised  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral yesterday  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Labor 
Deputment's   Order   establishing   a   revised 
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Philadelphia  Plaji  was  In  conflict  with  the 
ClvU  RlghU  Act  of  1964. 

The  Interpretation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
haa  been  vested  l>j  Congress  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  wlhlch  Is  the  principal  execu- 
tive agency  with  authority  to  Interpret  that 
law  The  Departnaent  of  Justice  has  approved 
the  Philadelphia  plan  as  consistent  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

The  Comptrolltr  Oeneral  said  he  would 
have  to  follow  hia  construction  In  passing  on 
the  expenditure  of  funds  for  federal  or  feder- 
ally assisted  construction  projects. 

The  Oomptroll^  Oeneral  is  the  agent  of 
Congress,  not  a  p4rt  of  the  Executive  Branch. 
His  opinion  was  hot  solicited  by  the  Labor 
Department.  He  has  authority  to  pass  on 
matters  of  proci^ment  law  and  concedes 
that  the  Phlladelj^hia  Plan  is  consistent  with 
procurement  law.  His  objection  to  the  Plan 
Is  based  on  his  iiiterpretation  of  a  law  un- 
related to  procurefient. 

The  Comptroller  General's  opinion  ig- 
nores the  Executife  Order  11348  as  an  inde- 
pendent source  of  law.  We  have  no  choice  but 
to  follow  the  Etecutive  Order.  Moreover, 
courts  have  held '  this  Executive  Order  has 
the  force  of  law. 

His  opinion  attacks  the  entire  affirmative 
acUon  concept  of  the  Order.  His  opinion 
"Would  Tlestroy  alL  reason  for  the  existence 
Of  the  TTxecutive  Qrder  and  the  OPCC  Con- 
gress was  aware  o|  the  ExecuUve  Order  and 
its  affirmative  acticin  concept  when  it  enacted 
the  Civil  Rights  Adt  of  1964. 

In  the  absence  jof  a  deflnltive  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
Comptroller  Geneial  disputes  the  authority 
of  the  ExecuUve'  Departments  in  imple- 
menting their  p»t>grams  "to  assess  the 
relative  merlta  of  donflleting  opinions  of  the 
lower  courts." 

He  would  in  eflect  forbid  the  Executive 
Branch  to  function  in  every  area  of  conflict 
in  the  lower  courls  which  touches  the  ex- 
pendlt\ire  of  government  funds.  This  would 
,  government     until     the     Supreme 
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paralyze 

Court  has  spoken. 

His  opinion  is  bised  on  his  own  Sfjecula- 
Uon  of  how  the  Pt  lladelphia  Plan  will  work 
without  waiting  to  see  whether  It  will  work 
that  way.  The  Comts.  as  we  know,  are  loathe 
to  deal  with  concepts  in  the  abstract.  The 
Comptroller  GeneinU,  however,  is  willing  to 
proceed  without  tie  facts  of  any  particular 
case  in  front  of  him . 

We  have  no  choic  e  but  to  continue  to  press 
the  PhUadelphla  Pi  m  and  the  fight  for  equal 
employment  oppor;unlty  for  all  Americans 


Statemznt  bt  Oftce  or  the  Comitiiolleb 

C  fENERAL 

Purpose. — As  an  agency  in  the  legislative 
branch,  the  OenenJ  Accounting  Office  was 
created  to  assist  tt*  Congress  In  providing 
legislative  control  o^er  the  receipt,  disburse- 
ment, and  appllcaton  of  public  funds.  (31 
n.S.C.  41  et.  seq..  31  U.S.C.  53a,  31  U.S.C.  60.) 

Its  principal  functions  are  in  the  fields  of 
auditing,  accounting,  claims  settlement, 
legal  decisions,  special  assistance  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  records  n^anagement  and  services. 

Organization.— Tl^e  General  Accounting 
Office  is  under  thecontrol  and  direction  of 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
for  a  term  of  15  yeat-s.  In  the  absence  or  in- 
capacity of  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  and 
the  Assistant  Comptroller  Oeneral,  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  the  Assistant  to  the  Comptrol- 
ler General,  the  Dlri:tor,  Office  of  Policy  and 
Special  Studies,  the!  Director.  Defense  Divi- 
sion, and  the  Director,  Civil  Division  have 
been  designated  in  the  order  named  to  act 
as  Comptroller  Oensral.  The  organizational 
components  of  the  G  eneral  Accounting  Office 
are  shown  In  the  cliart  on  page  656. 
Auditing.— The  O  neral  Accounting  Office 


performs  an  Independent  audit  of  receipts, 
expenditures,  and  use  of  public  funds  by 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  audits  the  records  of  cer- 
tain Government  contractors  and  their  sub- 
contractors and  of  certain  recipients  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  such  as  loans,  ad- 
vances, grants,  or  contributions. 

The  primary  purpose  of  audits  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  Is  to  make  for  the 
Congress  Independent  examinations  of  the 
manner  in  which  Government  agencies  are 
discharging  their  financial  responsibilities. 
Financial  responsibilities  of  Government 
agencies  are  construed  as  including  the  ad- 
ministration of  funds  and  the  utilization  of 
property  and  personnel  only  for  authorized 
programs,  activities,  or  purposes,  and  the 
conduct  of  programs  or  activities  in  an  effec- 
tive, efficient,  and  economical  manner. 

To  carry  out  these  functions,  the  Comp- 
troller General  or  hU  authorized  representa- 
tives are  authorized  by  law  to  have  access  to 
and  examine  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
or  records— except  those  pertaining  to  certain 
funds  for  purpose  of  Intercourse  or  treaty 
with  foreign  nations — of  any  department  or 
estabUshment  (31  U.S.C.  41  et.  seq.,  31  USC 
53.  31  U.S.C.  54.  31  U.S.C.  65.  31  U.S.C  67.  31 
U.S.C.  72). 

Implicit  In  the  audit  responsibilities  Is  a 
responsibility  to  report  to  the  Congress  In- 
formation obtained  in  the  audits.  In  addition 
section  312(a)  of  the  1921  act  requires  the 
Comptroller  General  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress an  annual  report  of  the  work  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  In  this  report,  or 
in  special  reports  to  the  Congress,  he  is  to 
make  recommendations  looking  to  greater 
economy  or  efficiency  In  public  expenditures. 
Accounting— The  Comptroller  General  is 
responsible  for  prescribing  principles,  stand- 
ards, and  related  requirements  for  account- 
ing by  the  executive  agencies.  The  agencies 
are  responsible  for  estabUshlng  and  main- 
taining the  accounting  systems,  but  these 
are  to  conform  with  the  prescribed  principles, 
standards,  and  related  requirements. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  cooperates 
with  the  agencies  in  the  development  of  their 
accoimting  systems,  reviews  the  systems  from 
time  to  time,  and  approves  them  when 
deemed  to  be  adequate  and  in  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Comptroller 
General. 

Also,  the  Comptroller  General,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  conduct  a  con- 
Unuous  program  for  the  Improvement  of  ac- 
counting and  financial  reporting.  All  other 
Government  agencies  also  participate  in  this 
Joint  Financial  Management  Improvement 
Program. 

Settlement  of  accounts  and  claims. — The 
General  Accounting  Office  has  responsibility 
for  settling  the  accounts  of  disbursing  and 
collecting  officers  who  are  accountable  for 
pubUc  funds  and  for  making  settlements 
with  certifying  officers  when  there  are  Im- 
proper certifications  on  vouchers.  The  Office 
also  settles  claims  (1)  against  the  United 
States  as  required  by  law  or  where  doubt  of 
legal  entitlement  exists,  (2)  by  the  United 
States  where  efforts  by  the  responsible  agen- 
cies have  not  been  successful. 

The  balances  certified  by  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  are  final  and  conclusive  upon  the 
executive  branch.  However,  the  Comptroller 
General  may  review  any  settled  account  or 
claim  either  on  his  own  motion  or  at  the 
request  of  an  interested  party. 

Debt  collection. — The  responsibility  for 
collecUng  debts  stems  from  the  provision 
in  31  US.C.  71  that  all  claims  and  demands 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  settled  and  adjusted  in  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Office,  from  31  U.S.C.  93  which  pro- 
vides that  the  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
superintend  the  recovery  of  all  debts  finally 


certlfled  by  It  to  be  due  to  the  United  States, 
and  from  the  Federal  Claims  Collection  Act 
of  1986  (31  use.  961) ,  which  provides  agen- 
cies and  the  General  Accounting  Office  collec- 
tion and  compromise  authority  of  claims  due 
the  Government  where  the  principal  amount 
is  $20,000  or  under. 

Decisions    of    the    Comptroller    General. 

The  Comptroller  General  Is  required  by 
law  to  render  decisions  as  to  the  legality  of 
expenditures  of  public  funds  to  heads  of 
executive  departments  or  Independent  agen- 
cies, or  disbursing  or  certifying  officers,  who 
are  authorized  to  apply  for  a  decision  upon 
any  question  Involving  a  payment  to  be  made 
by  or  under  them  or  pursuant  to  their  cer- 
tification (31  U.S.C.  74,  31  U.S.C.  82d,  33  Op 
Atty.  Oenl.  266,  267.) 

In  addition,  many  legal  questions  arise  in 
the  audit  and  settlement  work  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  which  require 
determination. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  contracting 
officers  may  request  advance  decisions  on 
quesUons  Involving  the  awarding  of  a  con- 
tract. Also,  any  bidder  may  request  a  deci- 
sion on  the  legality  of  a  proposed  or  actual 
award  of  a  contract  adversely  affecting  him. 
By  law.  the  decisions  of  the  Comptroller 
General  are  final  and  conclusive  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  and  es- 
tablish the  validity  of  the  individual 
payments  and,  in  some  Instances,  the  legal- 
ity of  entire  programs  (31  U.S.C.  44  31  U  S  C 
74,  33  Op.  Atty.  Oenl.  268,  271. 

Special    assistance    to    the    Congress. In 

addition  to  the  work  which  it  IniUates  the 
General  Accounting  Office  makes  many 
special  audits,  surveys,  and  investigations  at 
the  specific  request  of  congressional  commit- 
tees, as  required  by  law.  Special  audits,  sur- 
veys, and  InvestlgaUons  are  also  made  and 
information,  often  relating  to  the  legality 
of  specific  transactions  or  to  their  conform- 
ance with  existing  regulations,  if  furnished  at 
the  request  of  Memt>ers  of  Congress  (31 
U.S.C.  53(b).) 

General  Accounting  Office  representatives 
may  be  assigned  to  assist  specified  commit- 
tees at  their  request  and  are  called  upon 
frequently  to  testify  before  congressional 
committees  on  various  matters.  Another  serv- 
ice to  the  Congress  consists  of  furnishing 
comments  on  proposed  legislation. 

Rules.  reg\ilations.  and  decisions.- The 
Comptroller  General  makes  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  deemed  necessary  for  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, including  those  for  the  admission  of  at- 
torneys to  practice  before  It.  Under  the  seal 
of  the  Office,  he  furnishes  copies  of  records 
from  books  and  proceedings  thereof,  for  use 
as  evidence  in  accordance  with  the  act  of 
June  25.  1948  (62  Stat.  946:  28  USC    1733) 
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RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  11  o'clock  and  51  min- 
utes a.m.).  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  12:20  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Eagleton  in  the  chair). 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  business?  If  not.  morning  busi- 
ness is  concluded. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FAdLTTIES  AT  KWAJA- 
LEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  <S.  2546)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1970  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  test  facilities  at  Kwaja- 
lein  Missile  Range,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 

UIRE ) . 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  pending  business 
be  temporarily  laid  aside  in  order  that 
a  resolution  may  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  COMMITTEE 
PRINT  ENTITLED  "SUMMARY  OF 
HJl.  13270,  THE  TAX  REFORM  ACT 
OF    1969" 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  numerous  inquiries  about  the  hear- 
ings to  be  held  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance on  the  tax  reform  measure  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  Immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  244 
Resolved,  that  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  Ave  thousand 
additional  copies  of  its  Committee  Print  of 
the  current  Congress  entitled  "Summary  of 
H.R.  13270,  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  244)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  5.000 
copies  made  reference  to  in  the  resolu- 
tion just  agreed  to  are  to  make  available 
to  those  who  are  concerned  about  the  tax 
reform  measure  passed  by  the  House  an 
explanatory  statement  of  what  is  in  the 
measure  and  the  arguments  for  or 
against  the  propwsal.  These  arguments 
are  by  no  means  exhaustive.  This  is  sim- 
ply a  summary  of  what  the  staff  has  ex- 


tracted from  the  debates,  and  from  the 
hearings  held  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  speeches  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  the  same  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
press  release  annotmcing  the  hearings 
commencing  on  September  4,  1969,  on 
this  same  measure ;  together  with  a  terse 
and  concise  statement  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Finance  Committee,  print- 
able under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  13270 
as  passed  by  the  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(A    press    release    from    the    Committee    on 

Finance,  U.S.  Senate,  Aug.  12, 1969] 

Tax  Retorm  Heabimcs — CoMMrrrcE  on 

Finance 

Honorable  Russell  B.  Long.  Chairman, 
Conmilttee  on  Finance,  announced  today 
that  on  Thursday,  September  4.  1969,  the 
Committee  would  begin  hearings  on  H.R. 
13270,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  The 
hearing  will  begin  at  10:00  a.m.  on  Thursday, 
September  4  in  the  Senate  Auditorium,  Room 
G-308.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Administration  Witness. — He  stated  that 
the  lead-off  witness  would  be  the  Honorable 
David  M.  Kennedy,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, who  would  testify  on  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 4  and  Friday,  September  5. 

Public  Witnesses. — He  stated  further  that 
public  witnesses  testifying  on  tax  reform 
would  be  scheduled  beginning  Monday.  Sep- 
tember 8.  1969.  and  continuing  through  Fri- 
day, October  3,  1969.  Following  the  hear- 
ing, the  Committee  will  begin  closed-door 
mark-up  sessions  on  the  bill. 

The  Chairman  noted  that  because  of  the 
particularly  comprehensive  nature  of  the 
House  tax  reform  bill,  an  unusually  large 
number  of  witnesses  are  expected  at  the 
hearing.  For  this  reason,  he  stated  that  It 
would  be  necessary  to  very  carefully  construct 
the  time  allotted  for  oral  presentations  be- 
fore the  Committee. 

Legislative  Reorganization  Act. — In  this 
respect,  the  Chairman  observed  that  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  requires  all  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Committees  of  Congress — "to  file 
in  advance  written  statements  of  their  pro- 
posed testimony,  and  to  limit  their  oral 
presentations  to  brief  summaries  of  their 
argument." 

The  statute  also  directs  the  staff  of  each 
Committee  to  prepare  digests  of  all  testi- 
mony for  the  use  of  Committee  members. 

Senator  Long  stated  that  in  light  of  this 
statute  and  In  view  of  the  large  number  of 
witnesses  who  desire  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  in  the  limited  time  available  for 
the  hearing,  all  vntnesses  who  are  scheduled 
to  testify  must  comply  with  the  following 
rules: 

( 1 )  All  statements  must  be  filed  with  the 
Committee  at  least  two  days  in  advance  at 
the  day  on  which  the  witness  Is  to  appear. 
If  a  witness  Is  scheduled  to  testify  on  a 
Monday  or  a  Tuesday,  he  must  file  his  writ- 
ten statement  with  the  Committee  by  the 
Friday  preceding  his  appearance. 

(2)  All  witnesses  must  Include  with  their 
written  statement  a  summary  of  the  prin- 
ciple points  included  in  the  statement. 

(3)  The  written  statements  must  be  typed 
on  letter-sized  paper  (not  legal  size)  and  at 
least  50  copies  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee. 

(4)  Witnesses  are  not  to  read  their  written 
statements  to  the  Committee,  but  are  to  con- 
fine their  oral  presentation  to  a  summary  of 
the  points  Included  in  the  statement. 

Witnesses  who  fail  to  comply  with  these 
rules  will  forfeit  their  privilege  to  testify. 
Consolidated   Testim,ony. — The    Chairman 


also  stated  that  the  Committee  urges  all  wit- 
nesses who  have  a  common  interest  and  a 
common  position  In  a  provision  In  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  to  consolidate  their  testimony 
and  designate  a  single  spokesman  to  present 
their  common  viewpoint  orally  to  the  Com- 
mittee. He  stated  that  this  procedure  would 
enable  the  Committee  to  receive  a  wider 
expression  of  views  on  the  total  bill  than  It 
might  otherwise  obtain.  He  praised  witnesses 
who  in  the  past  have  combined  their  state- 
ments in  order  to  conserve  the  time  of  the 
Ckvnmlttee,  and  he  urged  very  strongly  that 
all  witnesses  exert  a  maximum  effort  to  con- 
solidate and  coordinate  their  statements,  not 
only  to  conserve  the  time  of  the  Committee, 
but  also  to  avoid  repetitioxis  testimony. 

Staff  Digests. — The  Chairman  emphasized 
that  the  Committee  staffs  had  been  instruct- 
ed to  fully  digest  all  statements  submitted 
to  the  Committee  so  that  every  important 
point  made  by  any  witness  would  be  called  to 
the  Committee's  attention.  He  stated  that 
these  digests  would  be  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee members  each  morning  before  the 
witness  Involved  actually  appears  before  the 
Committee. 

Schedule  for  Major  Topics. — Senator  Long 
stated  that  the  proposed  schedule  of  the 
Committee  called  for  testimony  on  major 
topics  to  begin  on  the  date  specified  as 
follows ; 

Private  Foundations,  Tuesday,  September 
9, 1969. 

Capital  Gains  and  Losses,  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 16, 1969. 

Minimum  Income  Tax,  Allocation  of  De- 
ductions, and  State  and  Municipal  Bond 
Interest,  Tuesday,  September  23,  1969. 

Natural  Resources,  Percentage  Depletion, 
etc.,  Tuesday,  September  30,  1969. 

He  stressed,  however,  that  this  schedule 
was  not  Intended  to  suggest  that  testimony 
on  these  major  topics  would  be  concluded  In 
a  single  day. 

Investment  Tax  Credit  Repeal;  Surtax  Ex- 
tension.— The  tax  reform  bill  contains  several 
provisions  similar  to  those  previously  passed 
by  the  House  in  H.R.  12290.  These  relate  to 
the  repeal  of  the  7  percent  investment  tax 
credit,  the  extension  of  the  10  percent  tax 
surcharge,  the  extension  of  the  excise  tax 
on  automobiles  and  communications  serv- 
ices, and  the  allowance  of  an  amortization 
deduction  for  air  and  water  ptoUution  control 
facilities.  The  Chairman  Indicated  that  be- 
cause the  Committee  on  Finance  had  already 
taken  five  days  of  testimony  (covering  630 
pages  of  hearings)  on  those  subjects,  the 
Committee  would  not  receive  testimony  with 
respect  to  those  matters  during  the  present 
hearing.  He  indicated  that  If  the  position 
stated  by  any  witness  at  the  earlier  hearing 
on  H.R.  12290  had  changed  since  that  time, 
the  witness  could  communicate  that  fact  to 
the  CTommittee  in  a  written  statement. 

He  observed  that  H.R.  12290  also  Included 
a  major  amendment  described  as  "the  low 
Income  allowance."  designed  to  eliminate  tax 
on  persons  whose  income  was  below  or 
near  the  poverty  level.  Because  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  made  a  major  change  In 
the  low  income  allowance,  the  Chairman  ad- 
vised that  the  Committee  would  receive 
testimony  on  this  provision,  despite  the  fact 
that  It  had  been  subjected  to  hearings  as 
part  of  H.R.  12290. 

Requests  to  Testify:  Witness  List. — Senator 
Long  advised  that  witnesses  desiring  to  tes- 
tify during  this  tax  reform  hearing  must 
make  their  request  to  testify  to  Tom  Vail, 
Chief  Counsel,  Committee  on  Finance,  2227 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  not  later  than 
Tuesday,  August  26,  1969.  He  reported  that 
it  was  particularly  important  that  this  hear- 
ing program  be  fixed  in  advance  so  that  Sen- 
ators and  witnesses  alike  could  prepare  their 
own  schedules.  Toward  this  end,  he  an- 
nounced that  the  Committee  would  pub- 
lish, by  Wednesday.  September  3.  1969.  a 
complete   listing   by   siibject   matter   of   all 
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those  BOb«duled  'to  appwtr  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Written  Statements  in  Lieu  of  Appear- 
ance.— The  Chairman  stated  further  that 
those  ptersons  wlio  desire  to  submit  a  writ- 
ten statement  to  the  Committee  in  lieu  of 
a  personal  appearance  should  submit  their 
statements  not  Itter  than  the  day  on  which 
the  Committee  li  to  take  testimony  on  the 
topic  with  whloti  they  are  concerned.  He 
stated  that  this  would  enable  the  written 
statements  tr>  apt>ear  In  the  printed  hearing 
along  with  the  oral  statements  on  the  same 
topics.  He  emphasized  that  these  written 
statements  would  also  be  digested  by  the  staff 
for  presentation  to  the  Committee  during 
Its  closed-door  sessions,  and  that  they  would 
receive  the  sam^  careful  consideration  by 
the  Committee  M  tho\igh  they  had  been 
delivered  orally. 

Pmncipai,  Pxf>visiONs  OF  Hil.  13270 
The  provisions  Included  In  H.R.  13270  can 
be  briefly  summarized  m  follows: 

I.    TAX    RErOKM    PKOVISIONB 

1.  Private  foundations. — The  permissible 
activities  Of  private  foundations  desiring  to 
preserve  the  benefits  of  tax  exemption,  as 
-well  as-the  beneflis  to  their  contributors,  are 
-substAiUlaUy  tightened  to  prevent  self-deal- 
ing between  the  toundatlons  and  their  sub- 
stantial contributors,  to  require  the  distri- 
bution of  Income  for  charitable  purposes,  to 
limit  their  holdlnks  of  private  businesses,  to 
give  assurance  tljat  their  activities  are  re- 
stricted as  provlcled  by  the  exemption  pro- 
visions of  the  taxi  laws,  and  to  be  sure  that 
Investments  of  these  organizations  are  not 
Jeopardized  by  financial  speculation.  In  addi- 
tion, these  prlva^  foundations  are  called 
upon  to  make  a  syiall  contribution.  7V^  per- 
cent of  their  inveftment  Income,  toward  the 
cost  of  government. 

2.  Tax  exempt  Iprganizations,  generally. — 
The  activities  of  Exempt  organizations  gen- 
erally are  limited! so  that  they  cannot  par- 
ticipate In  debtjflnanced  leaseback  oper- 
ations, wherein  they,  in  effect,  share  their 
exemption  with  private  businesses.  Second, 
the  unrelated  business  Income  tax  Is  ex- 
tended to  virtually  all  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions not  prevloilsly  covered  by  this  tax. 
Including  churchi.  Third,  the  bill  extends 
the  regular  corpomte  tax  to  the  investment 
income  of  tax-ex^npt  organizations  set  up 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  their  members, 
such  as  social  cltibs,  fraternal  beneficiary 
societies,  etc. 

3.  Charitable  contributions. — Charitable 
contribution    deductions    are    substantially 

~  general  charitable  deduc- 
Increased  to  50  percent 
unlimited  charitable  de- 
out  over  a  5-year  period. 
The  extra  lax  benefits  derived  from  chari- 
table contribution!  of  appreciated  property, 
axe  restricted  in  t|ie  case  of  gifts  to  private 
foundations,  gifts  lof  ordinary  income  prop- 
erty, gifts  of  tangll)Ie  personal  property,  gifts 
of  future  Interest^,  and  in  the  case  of  so- 
called  bargain  sal43.  Also,  the  2-year  chari- 
table trust  rule  Is  repealed  and  a  nimiber  of 
changes  are  made!  limiting  charitable  con- 
tribution deductions  where  there  are  gifts  of 
the  use  of  property  and  in  the  case  of 
charitable  remainder  and  charitable  Income 
trusts. 

4.  Farm  Losses. -i-Tbe  deduction  of  farm 
losses  is  restricted  In  the  case  of  those  with 
farm  losses  of  $25.D00  or  more  and  with  in- 
comes of  over  $50,opo  from  nonfarm  sources. 
Other  provisions  of  the  bill,  primarily  relat- 
ing to  farm  operaiiona,  provide  for  the  re- 
capture of  depreciation  upon  the  sale  of 
livestock,  the  extension  of  the  holding  period 
for  livestock  and  a  revision  of  the  treat- 
ment In  the  case  df  hobby  losses. 

5.  Interest  Deduationa. — The  deduction  of 
interest  on  funds  borrowed  to  carry  Invest- 
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ments  Is  generally  limited  to  Investment  In- 
come plus  (25.000. 

6.  Moving  Expenses. — Moving  expense  de- 
ductions are  allowed  when  changing  Jobs  for 
househunting  trips,  for  temporary  living  ex- 
penses prior  to  locating  a  new  home,  and  for 
the  expenses  of  selling  an  old  home  or  buy- 
ing a  new  one. 

7.  Limit  on  Tax  Preferences. — In  those 
cases  where  tax  preferences  are  not  fully 
subject  to  tax,  provision  is  made  for  a  min- 
imum tax  on  itxllvlduals  having  tax  pref- 
erences in  excess  of  their  taxable  Income. 
The  additional  tax  In  this  case  Is  determined 
by  adding  to  the  regular  inoocne  subject  to 
tax,  one-half  of  the  tax  preferences  but  only 
to  the  extent  they  exceed  the  regular  In- 
come. 

8.  Allocation  of  Deductions. — Where  tax- 
payers have  substantial  tax-free  Income, 
provision  is  made  to  allocate  Itemized  per- 
sonal deductions  between  this  tax-free  in- 
come and  the  individual's  taxable  Income. 

9.  'Income  Averaging. — The  Income  averag- 
ing provision  of  present  law  Is  substantially 
simplified  and  also  made  more  generally 
available. 

10.  Restricted  Stock. — In  the  case  of  so- 
called  restricted  stock  plans,  the  Interest  In 
the  property  is  taxed  at  the  time  of  receipt, 
unless  there  is  a  substcmtlal  risk  of  for- 
feiture. In  the  latter  event,  the  value  of  the 
property  Is  taxed  when  the  possibility  of 
forfeiture  Is  removed. 

11.  Deferred  Executive  Compensation. — 
Other  deferred  executive  compensation  Is,  in 
general,  subject  to  tax  rates  as  If  taxed  when 
earned,  although  the  tax  Is  not  payable  until 
the  Income  Is  received. 

12.  Multiple  Trusts. — In  the  case  of  ac- 
cumulation trusts  (including  multiple 
trusts) ,  the  beneficiary,  generally,  is  to  be 
taxed  on  the  distributions  In  substantially 
the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  received  these 
amounts  of  Income  when  they  were  earned 
by  the  trust  (taking  Into  account  any  taxes 
paid  by  the  trust  on  the  Income) . 

13.  Corporate  Mergers. — In  the  case  of  cor- 
porate mergers,  a  niunber  of  changes  are 
made.  The  principal  change  establishes  tests 
to  be  used  In  determining  when  amounts 
cast  In  the  form  of  "debt"  have  sufficient 
characteristics  of  "equity"  to  be  denied  the 
deduction  of  Interest,  where  this  so-called 
"debt"  is  used  in  the  acquisition  of  other 
companies.  Included  among  the  other  pro- 
visions Is  one  which  limits  the  availability 
of  the  instaUment  method  for  reporting 
gains,  where  the  debt  csm  be  readily  traded 
on  the  market,  and  also  where  the  Install- 
ment payments  are  not  spread  relatively 
evenly  over  the  period  during  which  part  of 
the  debt  is  outstanding.  Other  restrictive 
changes  are  also  made  in  the  case  of  original 
issue  discount  and  premiums  paid  on  the 
repiu'chase  by  a  corporation  of  its  indebted- 
ness which  is  convertible  Into  its  own  stock. 

14.  Multiple  Corporations. — Multiple  sur- 
tax exemptions  In  the  case  of  related  cor- 
porations are  withdrawn  over  a  7-year 
period. 

15.  Stock  Dividends. — The  rules  applicable 
in  determining  when  stock  dividends  be- 
come taxable  are  revised  generally  to  provide 
for  taxation  where  one  group  of  stockholders, 
directly  or  indirectly,  receives  a  dispropor- 
tionate distribution  in  cash  while  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  other  shareholders  in  the  corpora- 
tion are  Increased. 

16.  Foreign  Tax  Credit. — The  foreign  tax 
credit  is  revised  in  two  respects.  First,  it  Is 
provided  that  where  losses  of  a  corporation 
operating  abroad  are  offset  against  domestic 
income  (either  of  the  same  corporation  or 
as  the  result  of  filing  a  consolidated  return) . 
subsequent  etimlngs  from  the  foreign  opera- 
tions to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  these  earn- 
ings remaining  after  foreign  tax,  are  to  be 
recaptured  until  the  tax  benefit  for  the 
operaUona  derived  In  the  case  of  the  initial 


offset  of  the  foreign  losses  Is  recovered. 
Secondly,  a  separate  limitation  under  the 
foreign  credit  is  provided  in  certain  cases 
with  respect  to  foreign  mineral  Income. 

17.  Commercial  Banks. — The  tax  advan- 
tages of  commercial  banks,  relating  to  Bp>eclal 
reserves  for  bad  debt  losses  on  loans  and  to 
capital  gains  treatment  for  bonds  held  In 
their  banking  business  are  withdrawn. 

18.  Mutual  Savings  Banks  and  Savings  and 
Loan  Institutions. — The  tax  treatment  of 
mutual  savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
aiisoclatlons  Is  revised  to  remove  a  series 
of  tax  advantages  presently  available  to  these 
financial  institutions. 

19.  Depreciation  in  Case  of  Regulated  In- 
dustries.—Action  U  taken  generally  to  limit 
the  depreciation,  which  may  be  taken  in  the 
case  of  certain  regiUated  Indiistries  to 
straight  line  depreciation  unless  the  appro- 
priate regulatory  agency  permits  the  com- 
pany in  question  to  take  accelerated  depre- 
ciation and  "normalize"  Its  tax  reduction. 
However,  In  the  case  of  existing  property,  no 
faster  depreciation  may  be  taken  than  Is 
presently  taken.  Companies  already  on  "flow 
through"  may  not  change  without  permis- 
sion of  their  regulatory  agencies. 

20.  Use  of  Depreciation  in  Computing 
Earnings  and  Profits. — In  computing  earn- 
ings and  profits — which  determine  whether 
dividends  are  taxable  or  not — corporations 
are  reqxilred  to  make  the  computation  on 
the  basis  of  straight  line  depreciation.  As  a 
result,  this  tax  benefit  cannot  be  passed  on 
to  stockholders. 

21.  Capital  Gains  of  Corporations. — The 
alternative  capital  gains  tax  on  corporations 
Is  Increased  from  25  to  30  percent. 

22.  Depletion,  Etc. — The  percentage  deple- 
tion rate  for  gas  and  oil  wells  Is  reduced 
from  27  >^  percent  to  20  percent.  Other  deple- 
tion rates  are  comparably  reduced  (with  five 
minor  exceptions) .  Percentage  depletion  also 
is  eliminated  with  respect  to  foreign  oil  and 
gas  wells.  Additionally,  carved  out  produc- 
tion pajrments,  as  well  as  retained  produc- 
tion payments  (Including  ABC  transactions) 
are  treated  as  if  they  were  loans,  or  the  sale 
of  property  subject  to  a  mortgage.  The  effect 
of  this  generally  is  to  prevent  such  payments 
from  artificially  Increasing  the  percentage 
depletion  deduction  and  foreign  tax  credits 
or  giving  rise  to  income  which  can  offset  net 
operating  losses.  In  addition,  this  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  buying  mineral  property 
with  money  which  Is  not  treated  as  the  tax- 
able Income  of  the  buyer.  Finally,  recapture 
rules  are  applied  to  certain  mining  explora- 
tion expenditures  to  which  the  rules  of  pres- 
ent law  are  Inapplicable. 

23.  Capital  Gains. — Capital  gain  and  loss 
treatment  is  revised  In  several  respects.  First, 
the  alternative  capital  gains  tax  for  individ- 
uals was  repealed,  with  the  result  that  In  the 
case  of  those  in  the  top  tax  brackets,  the 
rates  may  rise  to  as  much  as  35  p>ercent  (or 
32 '/4  percent  under  the  new  rate  structure 
provided  by  this  bill);  second,  long-term 
capital  losses  of  Individuals  are  reduced  by  50 
percent  before  being  available  as  an  offset 
against  ordinary  Income;  third,  the  offset 
against  ordinary  Income  In  the  case  of  hus- 
bands and  wives  filing  separate  returns  Is 
limited  to  S500  for  each  or  to  the  same  aggre- 
gate amount  as  if  they  filed  a  joint  return; 
fourth,  the  sale  of  papers  by  a  person  whose 
efforts  created  them,  or  by  a  person  for  whom 
they  were  produced,  is  to  give  rise  to  ordinary 
income;  fifth,  the  holding  period  for  capital 
gains  Is  Increased  from  6  months  to  12 
months;  sixth,  employees'  contributions  to 
pension  plans,  when  paid  out  as  a  part  of  a 
lump-sum  distribution,  is  to  be  taxed  as 
ordinary  income;  seventh.  Ufe  Interests  are 
not  to  be  accorded  a  cost  basis  when  sold; 
eighth,  casualty  losses  and  gains  are  to  be 
consolidated  in  determining  whether  they 
give  rise  to  ordinary  loss  or  to  gain  which  Is 
consolidated  with  other  section  1231  gains  or 
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losses;  and  ninth,  transfers  of  franchises  are 
not  to  be  treated  as  giving  rise  to  capital 
gains  If  the  transferor  retains  significant 
rights. 

24.  Real  estate  depreciation. — Real  estate 
depreciation  Is  revised  in  several  respects.  The 
200-p>ercent  declining  balance  (or  sum-of- 
the- years-digits)  method  Is  limited  to  new 
housing;  other  new  real  estate  Is  limited  to 
150-peroent  declining  balance  depredation; 
and  all  used  property  Is  limited  to  straight 
line  depreciation.  However,  6-year  amortiza- 
tion Is  allowed  for  certain  rehabilitation  ex- 
penditures on  low-cost  rental  housing. 
Finally,  the  so-called  recapture  rules  of  pres- 
ent law.  In  the  case  of  real  estate,  are  revised 
so  that  they  apply  to  depreciation  in  excess 
of  straight  line  depreciation.  In  other  words, 
upon  the  sale  of  property,  depreciation  In  ex- 
cess of  straight  line  will  be  recaptured  at  that 
time  by  converting  the  capital  gain  to  ordi- 
nary Income  to  the  extent  of  this  excess. 

25.  Cooperatives. — ^The  tax  treatment  of  co- 
operatives Is  revised  to  require  patronage 
dividends  and  per-unit  retains  to  be  revolved 
out  over  a  period  of  no  more  than  15  years. 
In  addition,  the  required  cash  payout  In  any 
yettf.  on  either  current  or  prior  years'  patron- 
age, must  at  least  equal  60  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  current  year's  patronage  ( tak- 
ing Into  account  the  20  percent  which  under 
present  law  must  be  paid  in  cash  on  the  cur- 
rent patronaige ) . 

26.  Subchapter  S  corporations. — In  the 
case  of  subchapter  S  corporations  (that  Is, 
the  ooffporatlons  treated  somewhat  like  part- 
nerships) amounts  set  aside  under  qualified 
pension  plans  for  siiareholder-employee  ben- 
eficiaries may  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the 
compensation  paid  or  $2,500.  whichever  Is 
smaller. 

27.  State  and  municipal  bonds. — State  and 
local  governmental  units  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  issue  taxable  obligations  and  in 
turn  receive  from  the  Federal  Government  a 
p>ayment  equal  to  between  30  and  40  jsercent 
of  the  interest  yield  of  the  bond  (on  Issues 
brought  out  after  5  years,  the  payment  will 
be  between  25  and  40  percent).  Additionally, 
the  Interest  on  so-called  arbitrage  bonds  of 
State  Bind  local  governments  are  denied  Fed- 
eral income-tax  exemption. 

n.  EXTENSION  OF  SURCHARGE  AND  EXCISES,  TER- 
MINATION OF  INVESTMENT  CREDIT.  AND  CER- 
TAIN AMORTIZATION  PROVISIONS  (CONTAINED 
IN  H.R.  12290  BUT  WHICH  HAVE  NOT  YET 
PASSED  THE  SENATE.  AND  WHICH  ARE  IN  H.R. 
13270) 

1.  Surcharge. — The  Income-tax  surcharge 
at  a  5-percent  rate  Is  extended  by  this  bill 
from  January  1.  1970.  through  June  30.  1970. 

2.  Excises. — The  present  excise  taxes  on 
oommunlcations  services  and  automobiles 
are  extended  for  one  more  year  and  future 
reductions  of  these  taxes  are  postponed. 

3.  Investment  Credit. — The  7-percent  in- 
vestment credit  is  repealed. 

4.  Pollution  Control. — ^Five-year  amortiza- 
tion Is  provided  for  pollution  control  facili- 
ties. 

6.  Railroad  Rolling  Stock. — Seven-year 
amortization  Is  provided  for  railroad  rolling 
stock,  other  than  locomotives. 


m. 


ADJUSTMENTS   OF  TAX   BURDEN    FOR 
INDIVIDUALS 


1.  Standard  deduction  and  maximum 
standard  deduction. — Over  a  3-year  period 
the  standard  deduction  is  Increased  from  10 
percent  to  15  percent  and  the  maximum 
standard  deduction  is  Increased  from  (1,000 
to  (2,000.  This  rate  and  amount  are  effective 
for  1972  and  later  years.  In  1970  the  percent- 
age Is  13  percent  and  the  maximum,  (1,400. 
In  1971  the  percentage  Is  14  percent  and  the 
maximum.  (1,700. 

2.  Minimum  standard  deduction  and  low- 
income  allowarice. — The  minimum  standard 
deduction  Is  increased  to  a  level  of  (1.100.  by 
adding  to  the  pn-esent  minimum  what  Is 
oalled  a  low-Income  allowance.  This  amount 


is  phased  out  for  the  income  levels  above  the 
taxable  levels.  This  phaseout.  however.  Is  used 
for  only  1  year.  After  1970  the  full  (1.100 
allowance  will  be  available  for  all  taxpayers 
whose  standard  deduction  without  regard  to 
the  minimum  is  not  in  excess  of  (1.100. 

3.  Top  rate  on  earned  income. — In  the  case 
of  earned  Income,  a  maximum  rate  of  tax  of 
50  p>ercent  Is  provided.  This  Is  a  maximum 
marginal  rate,  with  the  result  that  no  earned 
income  will  be  taxed  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  60 
percent. 

4.  Tax  treatment  of  single  persons. — Single 
persons,  35  years  of  age  or  more,  and  persons 
whose  spouse  has  died,  are  provided  income 
tax  rates  which  are  halfway  between  those 
available  to  married  couples  and  those  pre- 
viously available  to  these  single  p>er8ons  This 
intermediate  tax  rate  treatment  Is  the  cate- 
gory formerly  known  as  head-of-household 
treatment.  In  addition,  in  the  case  of  widows 
and  widowers  with  dependent  children,  age 
19  or  less  or  attending  school  or  college,  full 
Income  splitting  is  to  be  available. 

6.  Rates. — In  1971  and  1972  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions aggregating  slightly  over  (1  billion  In 
each  year  are  provided.  The  1972  rates  provide 
slightly  over  a  6-percent  reduction  for  those 
whose  Income  levels  are  above  the  levels 
where  the  low-lnoome  allowance  and  Increase 
In  the  standard  deduction  provide  substan- 
tially greater  reductions. 

Note. — For  a  ccHnplete  description  of  the 
provisions  referred  to  above,  reference  must 
be  made  to  the  committee  report  to  accom- 
pany HJl.  13270,  namely.  House  Report  91- 
413. 


PRESroENT  NIXON'S  TAX-SHARING 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
today  received  from  President  Nixon  a 
message  recommending  a  plan  of  reve- 
nue sharing  which  will  require  the  regu- 
lar distribution  of  a  specified  portion  of 
the  Federal  income  tax  to  the  States 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  population  with 
virtually  no  conditions  attached. 

As  I  understand  the  President's  pro- 
posal, it  contains  the  following  four  ma- 
jor elements: 

First,  the  amount  of  moneys  to  be 
shared  will  be  a  stated  percentage  of 
personal  taxable  Income  with  one-third 
of  1  percent  of  personal  taxable  income 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  second  half 
of  fiscal  year  1971.  Thereafter,  the  rate 
will  escalate  until  it  reaches  1  percent 
of  personal  taxable  income  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  providing  a  yield  of  about 
$5  bUlion. 

Second,  the  funds  will  be  distributed 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  the  50 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
each  State  receiving  an  amount  based 
on  its  share  of  the  national  population 
adjusted  by  the  State's  own  revenue  ef- 
fort. The  revenue  effort  factor  will  be 
computed  as  the  sum  of  all  State  and 
local  general  revenue,  divided  by  per- 
sonal income  in  that  State,  divl(ied  by 
the  national  average  of  such  a  revenue- 
income  ratio.  The  net  result  of  the  ap- 
plication of  this  formula  to  available 
funds  will  provide  some  premium  to 
those  States  that  exercise  their  best  ef- 
forts to  provide  for  their  own  require- 
ments and  also  some  premium  to  those 
States  that  have  a  greater  fiscal  need. 

Third,  a  portion  of  the  money  allo- 
cated to  each  State  will  be  required  to 
be  distributed  to  all  general  purpose  lo- 
cal governments.  The  amount  that  must 
be  distributed  to  local  governments  will 


be  the  proportion  of  locally  raised  gen- 
eral revenues  compared  to  total  State 
and  local  revenues,  and  the  amount 
which  an  individual  unit  of  general  local 
government  will  receive  Is  that  percent- 
age of  the  total  local  share  that  its  own 
revenues  bear  to  the  total  of  all  local 
government  revenues  in  the  State. 

Fourth,  the  States  and  their  local 
entitles  will  be  given  virtually  complete 
freedom  in  the  use  of  their  tax  shares 
except  for  the  usual  public  auditing,  ac- 
counting, and  reporting  requirements  on 
all  public  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  enthusiastically 
and  energetically  support  this  revenue - 
sharing  plan.  During  my  1966  Senate 
campaign  I  advocated  the  enactment  of 
such  a  proposal  and  in  the  89th  Congress 
I  Introduced  a  bill  to  this  effect.  On 
March  24  of  this  year  I  introduced  S. 
1634,  the  Tax  Sharing  Act  of  1969,  a 
modified  version  of  the  1967  bill.  This 
proposal  was  under  the  cosponsorshlp  of 
Senators  Bellmon,  Cook,  Cooper,  Cot- 
ton, E>OLE,  DOMINICK,  FaNHIN,  GOODELL, 

Gbitfin,  Gurnet,  Hansen,  Javits,  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho,  MiTRPHT,  Packwood,  Pear- 
son, Percy,  Scott.  Thxtrmokd.  and 
Tower.  Identical  measures  have  also  been 
submitted^in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Congressmen  Cahill.  Bush,  Pol- 
lock, Cunningham  and  Podell.  The  reve- 
nue-sharing plan  incorporated  in  S.  1634 
contains  virtually  identical  provisions  to 
the  proposal  recommended  today  by  the 
President.  Accordingly.  I  am  most  hope- 
ful that  when  the  administration's  bill 
is  introduced,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  hold  early  hearings  and  take 
prompt  action  to  establish  the  concept  of 
tax  sharing. 

Congress  must.  In  my  judgment,  take 
this  action  to  establish  a  more  eflaclent 
delivery  system  for  rapidly  proliferating 
Federal  Eisslstance.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  create  a  delivery  system  with  a 
greater  degree  of  flexibility  by  moving 
away  from  complete  reliance  on  par- 
ticularistic Federal  grant-in-aid  Instru- 
ments and  by  adopting  approaches  which 
seek  to  strengthen  the  political  struc- 
ture and  enhance  the  responsiveness  of 
American  federalism.  This  can  best  be 
achieved,  as  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  has  recom- 
mended, by  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
bination of  Federal  tax-sharing  and 
general  functional  bloc  grants,  along 
with  Federal  categorical  grants-in-aid. 

Underlying  my  firm  sur>port  for  the 
concept  of  tax  sharing  is  the  basic  con- 
viction that  strong  and  financially  viable 
State  and  local  governments  are  essential 
not  only  to  a  healthy  federalism,  but 
also  to  the  best  possible  performance  of 
govemmentsil  services.  Dr.  Walter  W. 
Heller  has  stated  this  thesis  cogently : 

In  part,  this  simply  expresses  the  tradi- 
tional faith  In  pluralism  and  decentraliza- 
tion, diversity.  Innovation,  and  experimenta- 
tion. For  those  who  lack  that  faith — for  dled- 
In-tbe-wool  Hamlltonlans  and  for  those  who 
believe  that  the  states  are  bound  to  wither 
away — there  can  be  little  attraction  in  reve- 
nue sharing  or  other  Instruments  relying 
heavily  on  local  discretion  and  decision. 

Yet.  apart  from  the  philosophic  virtues  of 
federalism,  all  of  us  have  a  direct  stake  in  the 
financial  health  of  state-local  governments 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  perform  th« 
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bulk    of   essential 
oouDtry. 

The  enactment  of  a  revenue  sharing 
measure  would  this  recognize  a  substan 
tlal  role  for  the  $tates  and  would  pro 
vide  a  broad  scop^  for  decentralized  de 
clsionmaking.  If    he  benefits  of  Amerl 
can  diversity  are  tjo  be  exploited  and  en 
hanced,  then  thd  Federal  Government 
must  aid  in  creating  a  fiscal  environment 
that  will  enable  States  and  localities  to 
exercise   wide   latitude   in   determining 
their  own  priorities  and  solving  their  own 
problems.  [ 

In  my  judgmentl  the  enactment  of  tax 
sharing  would  relieve  the  intense  fiscal 
pressures  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. It  would  serve  the  tradition  of 
federalism  by  instilling  in  State  and  local 
governments  a  n^w  vitality  and  inde- 
pendence. It  would  reverse  the  regressive 
tendency  in  the  Ftderal-State-local  tax 
structure.  It  woul(>  enable  the  economi- 
cally poorer  States!  to  upgrade  the  quality 
of- thelB  «ssential  cjivillan  services. 

For  aft -these  reasons,  I  urge  adoption 
of  the  President'4  recommendation  on 
revenue  sharing. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  StaUis  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Ipr.  Gteisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


FEDERAL   ASSIS' 
AND  LOG 

THE  presid: 

148) 

The  PRESIDINC 
the  Senate  the  fo] 
the  President  of  th< 
was    referred    to 
Finance: 


ANCE  TO  STATES 
MESSAGE  FROM 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  91- 

OFFICER  laid  before 
owing  message  from 
United  States,  which 
the    Committee    on 


To  the  Congress  o^  the  United  States: 

If  there  Is  a  single  phenomenon  that 
has  marked  the  recent  history  of  nations, 
large  and  small,  democratic  and  dicta- 
torial, it  has  beer  rise  of  the  central 
government. 

In  the  United  Sljates,  revenues  of  the 
Federal  government  have  increased 
ninety-fold  in  thirty-six  years.  The  areas 
of  our  national  11^  where  the  Federal 
government  has  become  a  dominant 
led. 

from  the  cities  and 
an  accelerated  In  the 
^hen  economic  life  in 
America  stagnated,  and  an  energetic  na- 
tional government  seemed  the  sole  in- 
stnunent  of  national  revival.  World  War 
n  brought  another  |md  necessary  expan- 
sion of  the  Federal  govenmient  to  mar- 
shal the  nation's  en  >rgles  to  wage  war  on 
two  sides  of  the  world. 

When  the  war  ended,  it  appeared  as 
though  the  tide  would  be  reversed.  But 
the  onsert  of  the  cold  war,  the  needs  of  a 
defeated  and  prostrate  Europe,  the  grow- 
ing danger  and  then  the  reality  of  con- 
flict in  Asia,  and  liter,  the  great  social 
demands  made  upoa  the  Federal  govem- 


force  have  multipl 
The  flow  of  powe 
States  to  Washing 
Depression  years. 


ment  by  millions  of 
the  continued  raplc 


sion  of  Federal  pov(er 


citizens,  guaranteed 
growth  and  expan- 


Today,  however,  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans no  longer  supports  the  continued 
extension  of  federal  services.  The  mo- 
mentum for  federal  expansion  has  passed 
its  peak;  a  process  of  deceleration  Is 
setting  in. 

The  cause  can  be  found  in  the  record 
of  the  last  half  decade.  In  the  last  five 
years  the  Federal  government  enacted 
scores  of  new  Federal  programs;  it  added 
tens  of  thousands  of  new  employees  to 
the  Federal  payrolls;  it  spent  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  new  funds  to  heal  the 
grave  social  Ills  of  rural  and  urban  Amer- 
ica. No  previous  half  decade  had  wit- 
nessed domestic  Federal  spending  on 
such  a  scale.  Yet.  despite  the  enormous 
Federal  commitment  in  new  men.  new 
Ideas  and  new  dollars  from  Washington, 
it  was  during  this  very  period  In  our 
history  that  the  problems  of  the  cities 
deepened  rapidly  Into  crises. 

The  problems  of  the  cities  and  the 
countryside  stubbornly  resisted  the  solu- 
tions of  Washington;  and  the  stature  of 
the  Federal  government  as  America's 
great  Instrument  of  social  progress  has 
suffered  accordingly — all  the  more  so  be- 
cause the  Federal  government  promised 
so  much  and  delivered  so  little.  This  loss 
of  faith  in  the  power  and  eflflcacy  of  the 
Federal  government  has  had  at  least  one 
positive  impact  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple. More  and  more,  they  are  turning 
away  from  the  central  government  to 
their  local  and  State  governments  to  deal 
with  their  local  and  State  problems. 

As  the  Federal  government  grew  in  size 
and  power,  it  became  Increasingly  re- 
mote not  only  from  the  problems  it  was 
supposed  to  solve,  but  from  the  people 
it  was  supposed  to  serve.  For  more  than 
three  decades,  whenever  a  great  social 
change  was  needed,  a  new  national  pro- 
gram was  the  automatic  and  inevitable 
response.  Power  and  responsibility  flowed 
in  greater  and  greater  measure  from  the 
state  capitals  to  the  national  capital. 

Furthermore,  we  have  hampered  the 
effectiveness  of  local  government  by  con- 
structing a  Federal  grant-in-aid  system 
of  staggering  complexity  and  diversity. 
Many  of  us  question  the  efficiency  of  this 
intergovernmental  financial  system 
which  is  based  on  the  Federal  categorical 
grant.  Its  growth  since  the  end  of  1962 
has  been  near  explosive.  Then  there  were 
53  formula  grant  and  107  project  grant 
authorizations — a  total  of  160.  Four 
years  later  on  January  1, 1967.  there  were 
379  such  grant  authorizations. 

While  effective  In  many  instances,  this 
rapid  growth  in  Federal  grants  has  been 
accompanied  by : 
— Overlapping  programs  at  the  State 

and  local  level. 
— Distortion  of  State  and  local  budgets. 
— Increased  administrative  costs. 
— Program  delay  and  uncertainty. 
— A  decline  In  the  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility of  chief  executives,  as 
grants  have  become  tied  to  func- 
tional bureaucracies. 
— Creation  of  new  and  frequently  com- 
petitive state  and  local  governmental 
institutions. 
Another  inevitable  result  of  this  pro- 
liferation of  Federal  programs  has  been 
a   gathering  of  the  reins  of  power  In 


Washington.  Experience  has  taught  us 
that  this  is  neither  the  most  efficient  nor 
effective  way  to  govern ;  certainly  It  rep- 
resents a  radical  departure  from  the 
vision  of  Federal-State  relations  the  na- 
tion's founders  had  in  mind. 

This  Administration  brought  into  of- 
fice both  a  commitment  and  a  mandate 
to  reverse  the  trend  of  the  last  three  dec- 
ades— a  determination  to  test  new  en- 
gines of  social  progress.  We  are  commit- 
ted to  enlist  the  full  potential  of  the  pri- 
vate sector,  the  full  potential  of  the  vol- 
untary sector  and  the  full  potential  of 
the  levels  of  government  closer  to  the 
people. 

This  week,  I  am  sending  to  Congress 
for  its  approval  for  Fiscal  Year  1971,  leg- 
islation asking  that  a  set  amount  of  Fed- 
eral revenues  be  returned  annually  to  the 
States  to  be  used  as  the  States  and  their 
local  governments  see  fit — without  Fed- 
eral strings. 

Because  of  budget  stringencies,  the 
Initial  fimd  set  aside  to  start  the  pro- 
gram will  not  be  great — $500  million.  The 
role  of  the  Federal  govenmient  will  be  re- 
defined and  re-directed.  But  It  is  my  In- 
tention to  augment  this  fimd  annually 
in  the  coming  years  so  that  in  the  Fiscal 
Year  beginning  in  mld-1975,  $5  billion 
in  Federal  revenues  will  be  returned  to 
the  States  without  Federal  strings.  Ulti- 
mately, it  is  our  hope  to  use  this  mecha- 
nism to  so  strengthen  State  and  local 
government  that  by  the  end  of  the  com- 
ing decade,  the  political  landscape  of 
America  will  be  visibly  altered,  and  States 
and  cities  will  have  a  far  greater  share 
of  power  and  responsibility  for  solving 
their  own  problems.  The  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  re-deflned 
and  re-directed  toward  those  functions 
where  it  proves  itself  the  only  or  the  most 
suitable  instrument. 

The  fiscal  case  for  Federal  assistance 
to  States  and  localities  is  a  strong  one. 
Under  our  current  budget  structure.  Fed- 
eral revenues  are  likely  to  increase  faster 
than  the  national  economy.  At  the  local 
level,  the  reverse  is  true.  State  and  local 
revenues,  based  heavily  on  sales  and 
property  taxes,  do  not  keep  pace  with 
economic  growth,  while  expenditures  at 
the  local  level  tend  to  exceed  such  growth. 
The  result  is  a  "fiscal  mismatch."  with 
potential  Federal  surpluses  and  local 
deficits. 

The  details  of  this  revenue  sharing 
program  were  developed  after  close  con- 
sultation with  members  of  the  Congress, 
governors,  mayors,  and  county  officials. 
It  represents  a  successful  effort  to  com- 
bine the  desirable  features  of  simplicity 
and  equity  with  a  need  to  channel  funds 
where  they  are  most  urgently  needed  and 
efficiently  employable. 

The  program  can  best  be  described  by 
reviewing  its  four  major  elements. 

First,  the  size  of  the  total  fund  to  be 
shared  will  be  a  stated  percentage  of 
personal  taxable  income — the  base  on 
which  Federal  individual  Income  taxes 
are  levied.  For  the  second  half  of  Fiscal 
Year  1971.  this  wUl  be  one-third  of  one 
percent  of  personal  taxable  income;  for 
subsequent  fiscal  years  this  percentage 
will  rise  to  a  regular  constant  figure.  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  assured  flow  of 
Federal  fimds.  a  permanent  appropria- 
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tion  will  be  authorized  and  established 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  from 
which  will  be  automatically  disbursed 
each  year  an  amount  corresponding  to 
the  stipulated  percentage. 

Second,  the  allocation  of  the  total  an- 
nual fund  among  the  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  each  State's  share  of  na- 
tional population,  adjusted  for  the 
State's  revenue  effort. 

The  revenue  effort  adjustment  is  de- 
signed to  provide  the  States  with  some 
incentive  to  maintain  (and  even  ex- 
pand) their  efforts  to  use  their  own 
tax  resources  to  meet  their  needs.  A 
simple  adjustment  along  these  lines 
would  provide  a  state  whose  revenue 
effort  Is  above  the  national  average  with 
a  bonus  above  its  basic  per  capita  por- 
tion of  revenue  sharing. 

Third,  the  allocation  of  a  State's 
share  among  its  general  units  of  local 
government  will  be  established  by  pre- 
scribed formula.  The  total  amount  a 
State  will  share  with  all  its  general  po- 
litical subdivisions  Is  based  on  the  rela- 
tive roles  of  State  and  local  financing  In 
each  State.  The  amount  which  an  in- 
dividual unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment will  receive  is  based  on  its  share 
of  total  locsd  government  revenue  raised 
in  the  State. 

Several  points  should  be  noted  about 
these   provisions   for   distribution   of   a 
State's  portion  of  revenue  sharing. 
—The  distribution  will  be  made  by  the 

State. 
— The  provisions  make  allowsmce  for 
State-by-State       variations       and 
would  tend  to  be  neutral  with  re- 
spect to  the  current  relative  fiscal 
importance  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  each  State. 
— In  order  to  provide  local  flexibility, 
each  State  is  authorized  to  develop 
an    alternative    distribution    plan, 
working  with  its  local  governments. 
Fourth,    administrative    requirements 
are  kept  at  a  minimum.  Each  State  will 
meet  simple  reporting  and  accounting 
requirements. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  specify  for 
what  functions  these  Federally  shared 
funds  will  provide — the  purpose  of  this 
program  being  to  leave  such  allocation 
decisions  up  to  the  recipient  units  of 
government — an  analysis  of  existing 
State  and  local  budgets  can  provide  sub- 
stantial clues.  Thus,  one  can  reasonably 
expect  that  education,  which  consistently 
takes  over  two-fifths  of  all  state  and 
local  general  revenues,  will  be  the  major 
beneficiary  of  these  new  funds.  Another 
possible  area  for  employment  of  shared 
funds,  one  most  consistent  with  the  spir- 
it of  this  program,  would  be  for  inter- 
governmental cooperation  efforts. 

This  proposal  marks  a  turning  point  in 
Federal-State  relations,  the  beginning  of 
decentralization  of  governmental  pow- 
er, the  restoration  of  a  rightful  balance 
between  the  State  capitals  and  the  na- 
tional capital. 

Our  ultimate  purposes  are  many:  To 
restore  to  the  States  their  proper  rights 
and  roles  in  the  Federal  system  with  a 
new  emphasis  on  and  help  for  local  re- 
sponsiveness; to  provide  both  the  en- 
couragement and  the  necessary  resources 


for  local  and  State  officials  to  exercise 
leadership  in  solving  their  own  problems ; 
to  narrow  the  distance  between  people 
and  the  government  agencies  dealing 
with  their  problems;  to  restore  strength 
and  vigor  to  local  and  State  govern- 
ments; to  shift  the  balance  of  political 
power  away  from  Washington  and  back 
to  the  country  and  the  people. 

This  tax-sharing  proposal  was  pledged 
in  the  campaign;  it  has  long  been  a  part 
of  the  platform  of  many  men  in  my 
own  political  party — and  men  in  the 
other  party  as  well.  It  is  integrally  re- 
lated to  the  national  welfare  reform. 
Through  these  twin  appro€iches  we  ho|3e 
to  relieve  the  fiscal  crisis  of  the  hard- 
pressed  State  and  local  governments  and 
to  assist  millions  of  Americans  out  of 
poverty  and  into  productivity. 

Richard  Ndcon. 
The  White  House,  August  13, 1969. 


from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


REPORT    ON    ANTIDUMPING— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Title  II.  section 
201(b)  of  Public  Law  90-634,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  the  enclosed  report  for 
the  period  beginning  on  July  1.  1968.  and 
ending  on  June  30,  1969.  setting  forth: 
(1)  the  texts  of  all  determinations  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  un- 
der the  Antidumping  Act.  1921.  as 
amended,  in  that  period;  (2)  an  analysis 
with  respect  to  each  determination  in 
that  period  of  the  maimer  in  which  the 
Antidumping  Act.  1921.  as  amended,  was 
administered  to  take  into  account  the 
provisions  of  the  International  Anti- 
dumping Code;  and  '3)  a  summary  of 
antidumping  actions  taken  by  other 
countries  in  that  period  against  United 
States  exports,  relating  such  actions  to 
the  provisions  of  the  International  Anti- 
dumping Code. 

I  have  no  recommendations  to  make 
at  this  time  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Antidumping  Act,  1921. 

There  are  differences  in  language  be- 
tween the  Antidumping  Act,  1921,  and 
the  International  Antidumping  Code.  The 
differences  in  language,  when  applied 
to  the  cases  contained  In  this  Report, 
have  not  affected  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Tariff  Commission  In  mak- 
ing their  determinations  under  the  Act. 
Obviously,  the  domestic  law  would  take 
precedence  over  the  International  Anti- 
dumping Code  in  the  event  of  an  actual 
conflict.  If  this  question  should  present 
any  problem  In  the  future.  I  shall  submit 
a  supplemental  report  to  the  Congress 
covering  this  matter. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  August  13.  1969. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which  It 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H.R.  4813.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  U.S.  Fishing  Fleet  Improvement  Act, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10420.  An  act  to  permit  certain  real 
property  In  the  State  of  Maryland  to  be 
used  for  highway  purposes;  and 

H.R.  12982.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enroUed  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  742.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  June  12. 
1948  (62  Stat.  382),  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Kennewlck  division  extension. 
Yalcima  project,  Washington,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  1707.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Jallleh  Farah  Salameh  El  Ahwal; 

H.R.  5107.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Maria  Mosio; 

H.R.  8136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Smllko;  and 

H.R.  10107.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  istle  and  the  existing  interest 
equalization  tax. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally 
read  twice  by  their  titles  and  referred, 
as  indicated: 

H.R.  4813.  An  act  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  U.S.  Fishing  Fleet  Improvement 
Act.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

H.R.  10420.  An  act  to  permit  certain  real 
property  In  the  State  of  Maryland  to  be  used 
for  highway  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  12982.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


A  PERCEPTIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  ABM 
CONTROVERSY 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished and  knowledgeable  columnist, 
Richard  Wilson,  has  an  article  In  the 
August  11  edition  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  which  merits  the  reading 
and  thoughtful  attention  of  all  who  are 
concerned  over  the  future  security  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  Wilson  perceptively  analyzes  the 
controversy  which  has  been  raging  in  the 
Senate  over  the  ABM  and  other  aspects 
of  the  pending  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill.  He  well  points  out  the 
emotionalism,  factual  oversight,  and 
lack  of  statesmanship  which  have  char- 
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acterized  some  of  the  tactics  and  appeals 
by  the  so-calIe4  opponents. 

Unlike  som4  other  members  of  the 
press  who  hav^  aided  and  abetted  such 
conduct,  Mr.  Wilson's  sharp  pen  and 
keen  insight  oall  attention  to  what  is 
really  going  on,  emd  the  ominous  impli- 
cations for  our  country's  future. 

This  is  Journalism  at  its  best,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  deserves  the  highest  of  praise  for 
the  service  he  has  rendered  to  the  public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, with  deletions  noted  in  accordance 
with  senatorial  courtesy,  be  printed  in 
the  Record.      : 

There  being 'no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ABM  IsstteI  Ilxustrates  America's 

^OnONAUSM 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 
A  vivid  Ulusttatlon  was  provided  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  tpe  ABM  Issue  of  bow  shaky 
and  risky  the  making  of  critical  national  de- 
cisions has  become  In  this  age  of  protest  and 

-  demonatratlon.    I 

-  Tke-^oup  of  men  who  undermined  public 
support  of  the  ^Aetnam  war  and  drove  Lyn- 
don Johnson  from  the  presidency  very  nearly 
tied  the  hands  of  President  Nixon  in  provid- 
ing for  the  defease  of  the  United  States. 

Leaving  aside  the  merits  of  the  ABM  Issue, 
the  methods  employed  by  Nixon's  opposition 
were  alarming  in  advanced  degree.  If  this  is 
to  be  the  patteri  of  the  future,  the  defense 
of  this  country  inay  turn  upon  tricky  par- 
liamentary manfuver  and  emotional  pacl- 
flsm  spurred  by  New  Left  cliches  In  the 
mouths  of  peaceniks. 

It  was  all  the  imore  appalling  that  other- 
wise sincere  ancj  dedicated  senators  would 
lay  aside  what  they  had  previously  stood  for 
In  a  last-minute  maneuver  of  desperation  to 
gain  the  vote  ol  Margaret  Chase  Smith  of 
Maine. 

With  her  vote  1  he  ABM  opponents  thought 
they  might  conceivably  win  and  send  ringing 
through  the  Petotagon  the  chilling  notice 
that  politicians  IQ  the  XJS.  Senate  were  tak- 
ing over  the  decision-making  process  on  the 
kind  of  compllcaiicd  weap>ons  systems  needed 
for  the  nation's  c  efense. 

The  maneuver  illd  not  succeed,  but  It  easily 
might  have  with  Just  one  more  vote  for  the 
misleading  and  Imprecise  Smith  amendment 
which  would  hav^  Junked  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem proposed  by! Nixon. 

The  scene  on  tiie  Senate  floor  was  not  re- 
assuring. A  quickly  scribbled  revision  of  Sen- 
ator Smith's  propbsal  to  satisfy  her  and  meet 
the  requirements  of  other  ABM  opponents  . . . 
the  scurrying  ab^ut  to  get  the  last  possible 
vote  while  the  roll  call  was  slowed  down  . 
the  dissembling  and  outright  deception 
about  what  the  Smith  amendment  meant. 
All  that  was  redl>lent  of  the  p>arllainentary 
chicanery  that  might  have  to  be  accepted  as 
part  of  the  demoaraUc  system  on  less  critical 
issues. 

But  this  issue  is  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  can  survjve  attack  by  the  Soviet 
Union's  now  eqi^al  nuclear  striking  power. 
The  opposlOon  sa(w  the  issue  mostly  in  terms 
of  blowing  the  whistle  on  the  Pentagon  and 
the  mllitary-induptrlal  complex  so  that  [vari- 
ous senators!  aqd  other  like-minded  men, 
can  Impose  uponj  the  Nixon  Administration 
their  concepts  if  national  priorities  and 
foreign  policy.      I 

They  are  supposed  to  be  responding  to  the 
national  mood  tck  harnessing  the  Pentagon 
but  what  they  ire  doing  Is  attempting  to 
grasp  control  of  Rational  security  policy  on 
the  basis  of  their!  ideas  about  our  safety  and 
getting  along  witji  Russia  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  are  proceeding  on  a  rapid  course 
of  disengagement  smd  isolationism.  Nixon  is 
not  moving  fast  enough  for  them. 


It  is  to  be  doubted  if  they  are  representing 
a  national  mood  which  exists.  The  p>olls  do 
not  show  It  exists.  The  House  of  Repr«senta- 
tives.  which  Is  more  representative  of  the 
national  mood  than  the  Senate,  does  not 
reflect  the  imagined  revolt  against  the  Pen- 
tagon and  the  military-industrial  complex. 

The  opponents  of  advanced  weapons  sys- 
tems are  now  falling  to  make  an  essential 
distinction.  This  distinction  is  between 
waste,  blundering  and  mismanagement  In 
the  Pentagon,  which  Is  indefensible,  and  the 
critical  decisions  which  sometimes  must  be 
made  Insecurely  on  the  kind  of  weapons  sys- 
tems essential  to  defense.  The  big  waste  on 
the  TFX  plane  is  often  cited  as  an  example 
of  Pentagon  mistakes  which  must  be  pre- 
vented In  the  future.  This  Is  a  precise  ex- 
ample of  the  distinction  ABM  opponents  fall 
to  make.  The  TFX  aircraft  was  unanimously 
opposed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  was 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  civilian  authority 
of  Robert  S.  McNamara  and  John  F.  Kennedy. 

In  the  present  case,  the  Senate  Instead  of 
McNamara  Is  trying  to  override  the  combined 
expert  Judgment  of  the  military  leadership. 

The  chances  are  that  Congress  will  now  go 
ahead  and  approve  the  $20  billion  for  military 
weapons  In  the  deferxse  authorization  bill 
without  much  further  trouble. 

But  the  experience  with  ABM  leaves  a 
sense  of  foreboding  about  the  future  of 
American  policy  as  it  is  exposed  to  recurrent 
waves  of  emotionalism.  It  Is  not  easy  to  say 
how  such  important  decisions  can  otherwise 
be  made.  But  in  this  case  it  is  not  hard  to 
agree  with  Oeorge  Bernard  Shaw  that  you  do 
not  have  to  be  able  to  lay  an  egg  to  know 
when  one  Is  rotten. 


THE  SITUATION  TODAY  IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  begin- 
ning on  July  27,  1969,  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  published  a  series  of  five 
articles  written  by  a  very  competent  cor- 
respondent. Smith  Hempstone,  Euro- 
pean correspondent  for  the  Star,  com- 
menting on  what  has  been  going  on  in 
Czechoslovakia  during  his  recent  tour 
of  that  country. 

Since  we  have  been  discussing  the 
problems  that  we  face  in  this  country, 
in  connection  with  potential  threats 
from  some  of  our  Communist  opponents, 
it  strikes  me  that  this  series  of  articles, 
commenting  on  life  today  in  Czecho- 
slovakia after  the  Soviet  invasion  of  that 
country,  is  particularly  pertinent. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  five  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

July  27,  1969) 

Anatomy  or  Dkspajb — 1 :  Czech  Life  Otters 

Only  a  Gummer  op  Hope 

(  Note. — This  is  the  first  of  a  five-part  series 
by  Smith  Hempstone,  who  took  a  1.300-mlle 
drive  around  Czechoslovakia,  Including  visits 
to  major  cities  In  Slovakia,  Moravia  and 
Bohemia.) 

Prague. — The  distance  between  the  Aus- 
trian and  Czechoelovaklan  border  checkpoint 
at  Bratislava  is  only  100  yards.  But  on  leaving 
Austria,  you  sense  immediately  that  you  are 
passing  from  an  Imperfect  but  hop>eful  world 
Into  one  In  which  hope  withers. 

On  the  Austrian  side,  the  formalities  are 
perfunctory,  brisk  and  Informal,  and  can  be 
accomplished  almost  while  shifting  the  car's 
gears. 

On  the  Czechoslovak  side,  there  are  the 
border  guards  festooned  with  tommy-guns. 


the  crowds  of  people  trying  to  get  in  or  out 
of  the  country,  the  blank-eyed  poUoemen 
with  their  crimson  shoulder-boards  and  the 
snarl  ot  red-tape  so  typical  of  "people's  para- 
dises." 

The  next  mandatory  stop  Is  the  foreign 
exchange  window.  Visitors  are  not  allowed  to 
take  Czechoslovak  crowns  in  or  out  of  the 
covmtry. 

The  teller  explains  that,  since  your  visa  Is 
for  10  days,  you  must  change  a  minimum 
of  WO  in  hard  currency  Into  crowns.  This 
transaction  and  all  subsequent  ones  are  en- 
tered Into  the  currency  form  which  each 
vlaltor  surrenders  on  leaving  Czectioelovakla. 
The  next  stop  Is  customs.  The  Inspection  Is 
not  as  bad  as  In  E^t  Germany,  where  the 
state  Is  reduced  to  pushing  a  wheeled  mirror 
under  the  cars  of  departing  visitors  to  ensure 
that  none  of  Its  citizens  are  clinging  to  the 
chassis. 

Then  It's  across  the  Danube  bridge  and 
into  Bratislava,  the  capital  of  Slovakia  and 
Czechoslovakia's  third  largest  city  {pap 
275.000). 

The  city  In  the  days  of  the  Austro-Hungar- 
lan  empire  was  known  as  Pressburg,  and 
Napoleon,  after  his  great  victory  over  the 
Russians  and  Austrlans  at  Austerlltz,  Im- 
posed a  humiliating  i>eace  there. 

It  is  a  little  surprising  to  find  St.  Martin's 
Cathedral  open  at  midday:  The  state  regu- 
lates the  hours  during  which  church  doors 
may  be  open  and  priests  must  work  at  regu- 
lar Jobs  lest  they  be  condemned  as  social 
parasites. 

A  group  of  dark,  raggedly  clothed  and  very 
dirty  gypsy  children  (230.000  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia's 260,000  gypsies  roam  Slovakia)  are 
gathered  around  a  nun. 

The  gothlc  Interior  of  the  cathedral  Is  very 
dark  and  It  exudes  an  odor  of  great  age. 
dampness  and  permanency.  A  few  coins 
dropped  In  an  offering  box  echo  hollowly 
There  are  posters  asking  alms  for  relief  In 
Biafra. 

Outside,  it  Is  hot  and  the  twisting  cobbled 
streets  are  empty.  A  visitor  goes  to  the  ter- 
race of  the  Hotel  Devin  in  search  of  a  beer 
The  waitress  speaks  no  German,  although 
Austria  Is  Just  across  the  river.  Desperation 
prods  the  middle-aged  memory:  plvo  Is  the 
word  for  beer  in  both  Czech  and  Slovak. 

A  young  man,  having  seen  the  Austrian 
plates  on  my  rented  Volkswagen,  comes  up 
and  speaks  In  German. 
"I'm  American,"  I  reply. 
"You  want  to  change  money?"  he  says  in 
English,  offering  40  crowns  to  the  dollar 
( 16  is  the  tourist  rate) . 

"No."  It  Is  too  risky,  but  one  feels  a  little 
guilty  about  turning  down  a  youngster  who 
has  chosen  freedom. 

It  turns  out  he  Is  a  Turk  who  has  lived 
within  half  a  mile  of  my  London  home.  He 
shows  me  his  passport.  He  comes  often  to 
Czechoslovakia  because  It  is  cheap  and,  as  he 
says,  "for  the  girls." 

The  narrow  road  to  Zvolen,  where  Russian 
Maj.  Gen.  Pedor  Krivda  has  his  headquar- 
ters, passes  through  Trnava.  once  called  "the 
Slovak  Rome"  (It  has  lost  Its  former  pre- 
eminence) and  Nltra,  whose  hilltop  castle 
looks  down,  somewhat  Incongruously,  on  a 
crowded  municipal  swimming  pool  and  ten- 
nis courts  where  aspiring  Drobnys  volley  and 
lob. 

Neither  Gen.  Krivda  nor  his  troops  are 
much  in  evidence  at  Zvolen,  a  somewhat  un- 
tidy little  town  with  a  remarkably  ugly 
castle  In  the  basin  of  the  Hron  River. 

The  Polana  Hotel  Is  crowded  and  exudes 
the  traditional  smell  of  all  Eastern  European 
hostelrles,  regardless  cf  class  or  age. 

This  odor  seems  to  be  composed  of  rough- 
ly equal  parts  of  moulding  plaster,  disin- 
fectant, stopi>ed  up  drains  and  stewing  meat. 
Oddly  enough.  It  Is  not  unpleasant  once  a 
person  gets  accustomed  to  It. 

You  carry  your  suitcase  up  to  your  room 
(there  are  porters  only  in  luxury  class  ho- 
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tels) ,  test  the  bed  (no  springs  and  very  hard) 
and  go  to  dinner. 

Restaurants  are  few  and  generally  full  at 
meal  times,  hence  one  seldom  experiences 
the  luxury  of  a  table  to  one's  self.  Perhaps 
because  of  this  lack  of  privacy,  people  eat 
methodically  in  an  almost  unbroken  silence. 
Nobody  wears  a  necktie,  scorned  as  the  tra- 
ditional badge  of  servitude  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
■niere  are  a  few  Czechoslovak  soldiers  in 
their  tleless  Elsenhower-Jacket  shirts  of  olive 
drab,  but  no  Russians.  And  almost  no  girls. 
In  the  morning,  I  drive  15  miles  out  of 
the  way  through  the  mountains  to  visit 
Kremnlca,  whose  fortified  cathedral  is  re- 
puted to  be  the  best  preserved  medieval 
structure  In  Slovakia.  It  Is  locked. 

Some  lU-kept  16th  Century  houses  rim 
Kremnlca's  square,  which  Is  a  tangle  of  weeds 
and  shln-hlgh  grass.  It  seems  that  here,  as 
elsewhere  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  five-year 
plan  cannot  provide  for  both  guns  and  lawn 
mowers. 

At  the  market  place  in  nearby  Banska 
Bystrica,  a  one-armed  man  Is  selling  cherries 
(30  cents,  at  the  tourist  rate  of  exchange, 
for  two  pounds) . 

Banska  Bystrica  was  the  center  of  the  1944 
Slovak  uprising  against  the  retreating  Nazis. 
In  which  both  ousted  party  leader  Alexander 
Dubcek  and  his  successor,  the  hard-nosed 
Gustav  Husak,  fought. 

The  municipal  mxiseum  contains  a  good 
display  on  the  uprising,  including  an  en- 
larged photograph  of  Husak  as  a  young  com- 
missar. 

Even  then,  before  Novotny  had  Imprisoned 
him,  a  hunted  look  fUtted  behind  his  eyes. 
But  one's  initial  sympathy  is  defiected  by  the 
mouth,  which  Is  slack  and  twisted  Into  a 
slight  sneer,  hinting  at  cruelty.  There  Is  no 
photograph  of  D^tbcek,  whose  crudely  painted 
name  adorns  a  hundred  walls  across  Slovakia. 
The  road  to  Koslce  is  long  and  winds 
through  wind-swept  vaUeys  toward  the  plains 
of  Hungary.  Women  are  haying  the  fields  by 
hand  under  darkening  skies,  and  the  sweet 
smell  of  freshly-cut  grass  is  heavy  with  rain. 
Their  husbands,  lean,  weathered  men  In 
6weat-8talned  shirts,  drive  the  teams  of 
horses  which  carry  the  hay  to  their  bams. 
In  Kosice's  St.  EUzabeth's  Cathedral.  30 
people  are  waiting  in  line  at  the  confessional. 
Although  differences  between  Prague  and  the 
Vatican  means  that  Slovakia  now  has  only 
one  aged  bishop,  one  has  the  feeling  that 
CathoUcUm  will  survive  in  Slovakia,  where 
the  church  and  patriotism  are  synonomous. 
Outside,  young  people  are  eating  Ice  cream 
out  of  the  saucer-shaped  "Cones"  which 
some  brllUant  bureaucrat  has  decreed  to  be 
the  only  acceptable  form  In  Eastern  Europe; 
the  operation  requires  both  a  muscular 
tongue  and  a  receding  chin  If  It  Is  to  be  ac- 
complished neatly. 

A  night  at  the  so-called  "luxury"  hotel  at 
Tatranska-Lomnica,  perched  In  the  rain- 
filled  High  Tatra  Mountains. 

In  the  morning  the  rain  has  stopped  and 
vacationing  couples,  having  met  their  work 
norms  and  passed  the  litmus  test  of  party 
loyalty,  are  walking  around  Tatranska- 
Lomnica  admiring  the  ptoe  forests  and 
searching  for  things  to  do  or  buy.  Aside  from 
grilling  sausages  and  cheap  souvenlers,  there 
appears  to  be  little  of  either. 

On  the  road  leading  down  to  the  vaUey, 
I  pass  a  motorcade  in  which  President  Lud- 
vik  Svoboda  is  traveling  (he  Is  hosting  the 
Polish  president  and  Inspecting  the  faculties 
for  an  International  skiing  competition  to  be 
held  here  next  year) . 

Svoboda.  whose  name  means  "freedom," 
looks  old  and  tired,  as  surely  he  must  be  after 
the  struggle  to  preserve  what  little  Is  left 
of  the  Czechoslovaks'  liberty.  There  are  ru- 
mors that  only  his  threat  to  resign  has  pre- 
vented Husak  from  fully  endorsing  the  Rus- 
sian occupation. 

At  ZlUna.  I  turn  north  toward  Ostrava, 
another  Russian  garrison  town.  The  roads 


are  terribly  torn  up  with  many  detours,  per- 
haps as  the  result  of  damage  from  Rus- 
sian tanks.  Some  of  the  detours  may  be  to 
divert  travellers  away  from  areas  where  the 
Russians  are  bUleted. 

Ostrava  is  a  big  Industrial  center,  a  grimy 
town  over  which  hovers  like  an  tjgly  ques- 
tloninark  a  permanent  cloud  of  smog.  Ilie 
factories,  like  the  town  squares  of  the  small- 
er centers,  have  an  untidy  look  about  them, 
with  debris  and  rusting  machinery  scattered 
everywhere. 

A  stop  for  the  night  at  Frenstate  (as  one 
moves  West,  the  skirts  of  the  waitresses  be- 
come decidedly  mlnler,  although  not  short 
enough  to  offend  the  most  prudish  Marxist 
senslblllUee) ,  and  then  on  through  Olomouc 
to  Brno,  the  capital  of  Moravia,  leaving  the 
sweeping  valleys  of  Slovakia  behind. 

Here  the  towiis.  although  still  depressing, 
have  an  air  of  settled  permanency  and  pur- 
pose to  them  alien  to  the  newer  settlements 
of  traditionally  agricultural  Slovakia.  And 
the  people  gradually  take  on  a  different  ap- 
pearance: The  wide  Slavic  faces  begin  to 
narrow  and  there  are  fewer  children  with 
hair  the  color  of  ripe  wheat. 

This  Is  the  bailiwick  of  Lubomlr  Strougal. 
the  tough  Communist  party  boss  of  the 
Czech  lands  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  (his- 
torically a  dissident  area),  and  there  had 
been  trouble  In  both  Olomouc  and  Bmo. 
The  truth  often  Is  in  the  eye  of  the  believer, 
but  the  people  here  seem  to  avert  their  faces 
more,  to  turn  Inward  on  themselves. 

It  has  been  a  cold  summer  and  It  Is  said 
that  the  farmers,  to  show  their  disapproval 
of  the  Husak  regime,  are  sending  their  pro- 
duce to  market  only  reluctantly  and  in  small 
quantities. 

At  Hradec  Kralove's  hotel  restaurant  (veal 
cutlet,  dumpling  and  ersatz  coffee  again),  I 
share  a  table  with  a  middle  aged  Czech  who 
speaks  some  English.  But  he  obviously  Is 
not  anxious  to  talk.  He  finishes  his  meal 
hurriedly,  leaving  half  his  beer;  these  are 
not  the  best  of  times  to  be  seen  with  an 
American. 

It  Is  Sunday  and  the  roads  Into  Prague 
are  clogged  with  the  cars  (nearly  two  years' 
salary  for  a  working  man)  of  Czechs  who 
have  come  out  into  the  country  to  buy  vege- 
tables, swim  and  forget  about  their  troubles. 
Prague  outwardly  has  changed  little  since 
the  Russian  Invasion  11  months  ago.  The 
most  obvious  difference  Is  the  facade  of  the 
National  Museum  on  Wenceslas  Square, 
which  Is  badly  chipped  where  the  Russians 
sprayed  it  with  machine  gun  fire  when  they 
first  moved  Into  town. 

Czechs  stand  on  the  comers  of  the  square 
and  gaze  up  at  the  pock-marked  building  In 
silence.  Somehow  that  wounded  stone  seems 
to  mean  much  to  them,  If  only  because  It 
shows  that  they  did  not  submit  willingly  to 
the  Kremlin's  yoke. 

There  are  no  uniformed  Russians  on  the 
streets  of  Prague. 

Life  goes  on.  The  Czechs  still  troop  to 
U  Flecku  for  the  13  percent  brown  beer  and 
the  brass  band.  They  still  crowd  their  tra- 
ditional puppet  shows.  They  still  trudge 
across  the  beautiful  medieval  Charles  Bridge 
to  gaze  In  silence  at  the  tombs  of  the  Kings 
of  Bohemia  In  Hradcany  Castle,  above  the 
pensive  Vltava. 

But  things  have  changed  in  nuance  and 
tone.  Many  people  who  one  once  knew  are  not 
to  be  found.  "Hiey  have  either  fled  West  or  lost 
their  Jobs;  their  successors  are  vague  as  to 
their  whereabouts.  Of  those  still  around, 
some  are  understandably  reluctant  to  talk 
freely  and  others  know  nothing.  The  press 
Is  gagged  and  the  well  springs  of  Informa- 
tion have  dried  up. 

There  are  long  lines  outside  the  Western 
embassies  of  Czechs  wanting  tourist  visas. 
The  government  has  given  them  exit  permits 
in  the  probably  vain  gamble  that  permitting 
this  much  freedom  will  entice  some  of  the 


40.000  urgently  needed  technicians  who  have 
fled  the  cotmtry  since  last  August  to  return. 

The  people  of  Czechoslovakia  have  little 
enough  to  smile  about. 

Because  they  have  the  misfortune  to  live 
at  the  very  heart  of  Europe,  they  have  been 
overrun  a  score  of  times  down  through  the 
centuries,  starting  with  the  Romans  and 
ending  with  the  Nazis.  Now  they  have  the 
Russians,  and  a  regime  which  will  do  the 
Russians'  bidding.  They  will  endure  both  un- 
smilingly  because  they  must. 

Despair  is  the  mood  of  the  moment,  and 
this  Is  a  time  of  private  grief  for  every  man. 
But  another  day  wlU  come,  If  not  for  this 
generation  then  perhaps  for  the  next. 

The  Czechs  and  Slovaks  are  realists  and 
they  know  this  Is  a  slim,  perhaps  lUuslonary 
hope.  But  It  Is  the  only  one  thfcy  have. 

And  they  nurture  it  like  the  small  flames 
of  the  candles  which  flicker  eternally  amidst 
the  flowers  In  front  of  the  statues  of  King 
Wenceslas  and  Jan  Hus,  honoring  those  who 
fell  defending  the  dream  of  freedom. 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

July  28. 1969) 
An  Anatomy  of  Despair — 2 :  Czechs  S-rEPPiNO 
UP  Purges 
(By  Smith  Hempstone) 
Peaottx. — ^As  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Russian     invasion     of     Czechoslovakia     ap- 
proaches, the  Kremlin -backed  purge  of  Czech 
and  Slovak  liberals  Is  being  intensified. 

Although  there  have  been  few  if  any 
Imprisonments  for  political  belief,  hundreds 
of  reformist  politicians.  Journalists  and  writ- 
ers— from  former  f>arty  leader  Alexander 
Dubcek  on  down — have  been  demoted,  trans- 
ferred or  have  fled  the  country. 

Prime  Minister  Oldrtch  Cemlk,  at  best 
only  a  nuxierate  rather  than  a  progressive, 
could  be  the  next  to  go. 

And  there  are  signs  that  the  witchhunt 
soon  will  be  widened  to  Include  teachers, 
trade  union  leaders  and  army  officers. 

Meanwhile,  the  exodus  from  the  country 
has  reached  such  mammoth  proportions  that 
Cedok,  the  official  government  tourist  agency, 
announced  In  early  July  that  Western  Euro- 
pean embassies  in  Prague  no  longer  could 
keep  up  with  the  flood  of  applications  for 
tourist  visas. 

Most  of  those  who  go  abroad  now  may 
well  retvim;  many  Just  want  a  last  look  at 
the  West  before  the  door  slams.  But  others 
unquestionably  will  take  the  painful  decision 
to  tum  their  backs  on  their  native  land, 
particularly  In  view  of  the  way  things  are 
shaping  up  here  now. 

Gravel-voiced  party  leader  Gustav  Husak. 
who  displaced  the  pKjpular  Dubcek  on 
April  17,  put  his  regime's  policy  clearly  in  a 
speech  at  Ostrava  when  he  warned  that  for 
those  who  reject  his  stern  diktats  "there 
Is  unfortunately  no  place  In  our  party  and 
we  shall  have  to  part." 

Tb&t  parting  has  begtin  and  Is  accelerating 
dally.  On  May  19,  the  official  party  weekly 
Zivot  Strany  revealed  that  21,050  Czecho- 
slovaks had  resigned  from  the  Communist 
party  or  had  their  memberships  lifted  In 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

The  4,038  new  members  admitted  during 
the  same  period  was  the  lowest  n\imber  for 
any  quarter  since  the  grim  Stalinist  days  of 
1952.  leaving  party  membership  at  1.650,587 
(out  of  a  total  population  of  14  mlUlon)  on 
April  1. 

Since  salary-levels  and  promotion  pros- 
pects are  directly  tied  to  party  membership, 
one's  card  Is  not  a  thing  to  be  given  up 
lightly. 

This  shrinkage  In  party  membership  Is 
not  a  matter  of  concern  to  either  the  Kremlin 
or  to  the  more  rigidly  pro-Russian  members 
of  the  Husak  regime. 

The  notorious  MUos  Jakes,  the  46-year- 
old  former  electrician  who  Is  chairman  of 
the   party's   Central   Control   and   Auditing 
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ConunlBSlon  (and  thu«  Husak's  chief  Ideolog- 
ical InquUltor).  declared  in  May  that  there 
la  no  room  within  the  i>«rty  "for  thoae  who 
openly  speak  against  its  policies." 

Both  Moscow  and  men  of  Jakes'  stamp 
feel  that  a  mass-based  party  Is  more  trouble 
than  It  Is  worth.  They  reportedly  are  willing 
to  see  membership  reduced  by  as  much  as 
a  third  to  make  the  party  easier  to  control 
and  manlpxilate. 

Cemlk  could  b«  one  of  the  next  to  lose  his 
poet,  although  unlike  former  Presidium- 
member  PranUseH  Krlegel.  he  will  retain  his 
party  membershlt>  unless  he  chooses  to  con- 
test his  dismissal. 

With  Presldenti  Ludvlk  Svoboda.  Dubcek. 
and  former  Natiofial  Assembly  President  Jo- 
sef Smrkovsky,  Cfernlk  was  one  of  the  "Big 
Pour"  who  directed  the  political  liberaliza- 
tion halted  by  ^he  Russian  Invsislon  last 
August. 

Dubcek  and  Smrkovsky  since  have  been 
demoted.  Svobodi  still  is  of  use  to  the  re- 
gime, since  he  provides  it  with  at  least  a 
facade  of  respectability  not  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  70.00(  Russian  troops.  But  Cer- 
nik,  who  lacks  tfte  popular  appeal  of  the 
other  three  men  (he  was  roundly  booed  at  a 
Prague  soccer  game  recently),  is  highly  vul- 
ngrah\p  anri  appes  rs  Unlikely  to  last  the  year. 
-  It  1\^.  become  :lear  in  recent  weeks  that 
the  purge  now  bei  ig  Implemented  within  the 
party  by  more  thai  2,000  local  control  boards, 
soon  will  be  exteided  to  all  aspects  of  na- 
tional life. 

New  and  more  compliant  party  organiza- 
tions already  have  been  Installed  in  every 
Czechoslovak  city  from  Prague  to  Kosice. 

Presidlxun-memijer  Lubomlr  Strougal,  who 
is  Husak's  gauleitter  in  Bohemia  and  Mora- 
via, warned  receiitly  that  "from  the  top 
(Cemlk?)  to  the  bottom  of  party  organiza- 
tions there  must  h  e  comrades  in  leading  posi- 
tions who  have  correctly  assessed  the  politi- 
cal sitiiatlon." 

That  means  comrades  who  have  kept  their 
bets  on  the  Russia  i  horse. 

Strougal.  who  U  even  tougher  than  Husak 
(Whom  he  may  (ine  day  displace),  in  the 
same  speech  comj  lalned  that  "the  mass  in- 
formation media  are  not  actively  helping 
us." 

He  predicted  th  it  this  lack  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  party's  lea<  ership  and  ftollcies  will  re- 
sult in  "cadre  changes" — a  Communist 
euphemism  for  mass  flrlngs — among  jour- 
nalists. 

Scab  newspaper  editors  have  in  fact  al- 
ready been  found  1 3  replace  those  who  showed 
themselves  willing  to  accept  censorship  but 
refused  to  write  brecisely  what  they  were 
told. 

More  and  more  Journalists,  according  to 
one  Czech  newspaf  erman.  have  seen  the  writ- 
ing on  the  prison  \  ?all  and  are  seeking  refuge 
in  "less  exposed"  work  such  as  public  rela- 
tions or  employmitnt  on  technical  Journals. 
The  Czech  wltchhunter  next  turned  his 
attention  to  teac  tiers  who  are  "poisoning 
the  minds  of  our  :hlldren  with  antl-Sovlet- 
Ism  and  natlonallim. "  Strougal  warned  that 
the  Husak  regime  will  not  take  this  "lying 
down." 

And  indeed  it  hi  isn't:  In  announcing  that 
disruptive  elements"  will  be  cleared  away  "as 
dirty  foam, '  he  singled  out  for  his  dis- 
pleasure the  deflait  trade  unions,  accusing 
them  of  "moving  l;i  high  politics"  and  warn- 
ing that  "we  cannot  allow  the  trade  unions 
to   be   turned   Intd   an   opposition    party." 

If  the  workers  tfiemselves  were  not  quick 
to  fall  into  line,  thie  union  "leaders"  Imposed 
upon  them  from  above  Immediately  got 
the  message. 

Only  the  next  day.  'Vlastlmll  Toman, 
chairman  of  the  :entral  committee  of  the 
Czech  Metalworkei  s'  Union,  which  has  been 
the  vanguard  of  resistance  to  "normaliza- 
tion." conceded  tiiat  "the  most  important 
problems  of  the  lile  of  society  can  be  solved 
only  through  the  pkrty." 


Speaking  the  same  day  to  Czechoslovak 
army  officers  of  June  the  government  dis- 
banded the  60-member  Ceech  Students' 
Union  for  refusing  to  Join  the  Communist- 
controlled  National  Front. 

In  his  Oetrava  speech  Husak  was  no  less 
Implacable,  warn  •  •  •  the  Western  Military 
Zone.  Alois  Indra.  one  of  the  most  notorious 
of  the  pro-Soviet  quislings,  warned  that 
Dubcek's  progressives  in  their  activities  "have 
not  avoided  the  armed  forces." 

Indra.  who  once  was  the  official  Russian 
candidate  to  succeed  Dubcek  (Husak  is  a 
conservative  Communist  but  a  strong  na- 
tionalist), warned  that  only  officers  who  are 
"ideologically  firm  "  siiould  be  allowed  in  the 
army. 

In  addition  to  being  a  possible  harbinger 
of  a  general  urge  within  the  army.  Indra's 
fulminatlon  was  seen  here  as  a  direct  at- 
tack on  the  popular  Col.  Emil  Zatopek.  the 
former  Olympic  track  gold  medalist  and  out- 
spoken advocate  of  reform. 

Zatopek  has  been  s^lspended  from  duty 
"until  his  case   has  been   Investigated." 

The  net  effect  of  these  moves,  and  of  those 
planned  but  not  yet  announced,  is  to  place 
liberals,  socialists  and  progressive  Commu- 
nists under  almost  intolerable  pressure. 

They  have  three  options.  They  can  flee,  as 
40,000  others  have,  saving  themselves  and 
their  families  but  abandoning  their  country. 

They  can  leave  the  party  with  clean  hands, 
remaining  in  Czechoslovakia  while  handing 
over  f>ower  to  the  most  retrograde  elements 
within  the  party. 

Or  they  can  stay  within  the  party  for  as 
long  as  possible,  which  mecms  associating 
themselves  with  oppressive  policies  as  the 
price  of  retaining  at  least  for  the  moment 
the  slender  possibility  of  contesting  and 
exp>osing  those  ptolicies. 

With  Czechoslovakia's  few  remaining  free- 
doms eroding  dally  before  the  Stalinist  tide, 
the  choice  is  not  an  easy  one  and  can  be 
made  only  by  the  men  involved. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

July  29.  1969) 

Anatomy  or  Despaik — 3:   S'troucai,  Is  Most 

Feared  in  Practte 

(By  Smith  Hempetone) 

Veseu  NAD  LtrzNici. — The  most  feared  man 
In  Prague  today  is  not  tough-talking  Com- 
munist party  tx>ss  Gustav  Husak  but  his  45- 
year-old  deputy.  Lubomlr  Strougal.  whom 
many  fear  will  be  Husak's  successor. 

Going  for  him  Strougal  has  the  sine  qua 
non  for  survival  and  success  in  the  jungle 
of  Communist  politics — toughness  coupled 
with  the  chameleon's  ability  to  match  his 
colors   to  those   of  the   winning  side. 

A  short,  muscular  lawyer  with  a  Barry 
Goldwater  jaw.  unparted  hair  coml>ed 
straight  back  in  the  traditional  Slavic  style 
and  cold,  unblinking  eyes  framed  by  horn- 
rtnuned  glasses,  Strougal  without  question 
is  the  most  notorious  son  of  the  hamlet  of 
Veseli  nad  Luznlci.  a  crossroads  amidst  the 
p>eat  bogs  northwest  of  the  metropolis  of 
Ceske  Budejovlce. 

Born  In  this  southern  Bohemian  podunk 
near  the  Austrian  border  on  Oct.  24,  1924, 
Strougal  celebrated  his  21st  birthday  by  join- 
ing the  Communist  party. 

It  almost  certainly  Is  not  without  signifi- 
cance that  1945  was  the  year  Russian  tanks 
rolled  into  Czechoslovakia  on  the  heels  of  the 
retreating  Germsins:  Strougal  always  knew  a 
winner  when  he  saw  one. 

BBQIONAI.  BOSS 

After  graduating  with  a  law  degree  from 
Prague's  Charles  University  In  1949  (the  yefir 
after  the  Communists  seized  absolute  pow- 
er in  Czechoslovakia) ,  Strougal  went  to  work 
for  the  party  and  quickly  became  boss  of  his 
native  region. 

It  is  indicative  of  the  affection  with  which 
his  former  neighbors  regard  Strougal  that 
in  recent  weeks  party  organs  have  been  com- 


plaining regularly  about  the  level  of  anti- 
state  activity  In  the  Ceske  Budejovlce  area. 

But  then  not  even  Strougal  ever  claimed 
that  to  know  him  was  to  love  him. 

In  1958,  he  was  elected  to  the  party  cen- 
tral committee  and  the  following  year,  at 
age  36.  was  named  minister  of  agriculture 
and  appointed  to  the  powerful  party  sec- 
retariat. 

NOVOTNT    SEXVANT 

Strougal  was  no  ball  of  fire  as  minister 
of  agriculture.  But  that  was  less  Important 
than  the  fact  that  he  showed  himself  to  be 
a  loyal  servant  of  detested  Communist  party 
leader  Antonln  Novotny. 

When  in  1961  Novotny  was  looking  for 
someone  to  take  over  as  minister  of  interior 
(top  cop)  from  a  dangerous  rival,  Rudolf 
Marak.  whom  Novotny  had  jailed  on 
trumped-up  charges  of  fraud,  Strougal  was 
Lubomlr-on-the-spot. 

The  Czechs  by  then  had  developed  that 
wry  sense  of  humor  that  is  their  principal 
shield  against  despair.  The  joke  current  in 
Prague  at  the  time  was  that,  since  there  had 
l)een  a  shortage  of  potatoes  while  Strougal 
was  minister  of  agriculture,  perhaps  there 
would  be  a  shortage  of  police  now  that  he 
had  moved  to  interior. 

That  hope  proved  a  trifle  sanguine  (one 
of  those  languishing  in  a  Czech  prison  while 
he  was  the  country's  jailer:  present  party 
boss  Husak ) . 

In  1965.  as  Novotny  came  under  increas- 
ing pressure  within  the  ptarty,  he  moved 
Strougral  back  into  the  party  apparatus  as 
central  committee  secretary  and  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  legal  questions. 

MENTOR    ABANDONED 

With  Novotny's  f>olltical  ship  sinking  in 
1967.  Strougal.  whose  adroUness  always  has 
exceeded  his  loyalty,  abandoned  his  mentor 
to  adopt  a  more  moderate  pose. 

Although  his  support  of  the  dictator  cost 
him  his  position  as  party  secretary  in  April 
of  last  year  after  Novotny's  fall.  Strougal  had 
switched  sides  In  time  to  be  api>olnted  a 
deputy  prime  minister  in  party  leader  Alex- 
ander Dubcek's  reformist  regime,  which  also 
named  him  chalmiEm  of  the  National  Eco- 
nomic Council. 

Although  it  Is  not  entirely  Strougal's  fault, 
the  Czechoslovak  economy  could  not  be  in 
worse  shape  than  it  is  today. 

While  working  with  the  architects  of 
Prague's  "spring  of  freedom."  Strougal,  per- 
haps sensing  the  inevitability  of  Russian 
Intervention,  began  covering  his  tracks  by 
avoiding  becoming  too  closely  identified  with 
the  liberals. 

CONSTANT  WARNINGS 

He  constantly  warned  against  the  dangers 
of  antagonizing  the  Kremlin  of  allowing 
party  discipline  to  slacken,  and  of  permitting 
a  free  press  to  flower. 

It  is  Impossible  to  say  at  this  juncture 
Just  how  closely  Strougal  collaborated  in  the 
Invasion  of  his  country  by  the  Russians.  But 
It  is  certain  that  in  the  11  months  of  the 
occupation  he  has  given  total  support  to 
the  Soviet  presence  and  led  with  alacrity  the 
witchhunt  against  Czech  nationalists,  demo- 
crats and  progressive  Communists. 

His  rise  since  the  invasion  has  been  me- 
teoric. At  last  November's  plenary  meeting 
of  the  Central  Committee,  he  gave  up  his 
largely  decorative  deputy  premiership  to  be- 
come, simultaneously,  a  member  of  the  rul- 
ing ll-member  Presidium  and  of  its  even 
tighter  executive  committee,  Central  Com- 
mittee secretary,  and  boss  of  the  party's 
newly-created  Czech  Bureau. 

This  last  p)ost  makes  him  virtually  undis- 
puted ruler  of  the  10  million  inhabitants  of 
the  Czech  lands  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

H17SAK  A  SLOVAK 

The  power  Inherent  in  this  pKDsltion  Is  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  Husak.  his  only  su- 
perior within  the  party.  Is  a  Slovak  111  at 
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ease  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  and  without 
a  personal  powerb€ise  in  this  vital  area. 

On  May  3  Strougal  crowned  his  rise  toward 
total  power  through  his  formal  appointment 
to  the  unprecedented  post  of  deputy  party 
secretary. 

Strougal  has  used  his  multiple  positions  in 
the  classical  Communist  fashion  to  consoli- 
date his  personal  i>ower  by  eliminating  op- 
ponents and  opposition  groups  one  by  one. 

He  has  replaced  moderates  with  his  hench- 
men throughout  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
ousted  the  entire  progressive  leadership  of 
the  key  Prague  city  Communist  party  orga- 
nization, and  had  himself  (on  July  7)  pro- 
claimed commander  of  the  paramilitary  Peo- 
ple's Militia  In  the  Czech  lands. 

DISSENT  RULED  OTTT 

Having  "cleansed"  the  party  appcu'atus, 
Strougal  in  recent  weeks  has  turned  his  at- 
tention to  students,  teachers  and  the  press. 
His  message  always  Is  the  same:  There  is  no 
room  for  dissent:  either  conform  or  get  out. 

To  achieve  alwolute  power,  Strougal  now 
h«is  only  to  eliminate  Husak.  He  appears  to 
be  in  no  hurry.  With  the  economy  in  chaos, 
the  people  restive  and  such  conditional  mod- 
erate support  as  Husak  once  had  rapidly  eva- 
orating.  Strougal  can  afford  to  play  a  wait- 
ing game,  perhaps  until  after  next  year's 
plenary  session  of  the  Central  Committee. 

Strougal  has  been  close  to  the  center  of 
power  for  too  long  not  to  appreciate  the 
dangers  of  premature  ambition  and  precipi- 
tous action. 

There  are.  after  all.  other  and  even  more 
detestable  Stalinists  such  as  party  secretaries 
'Vasil  Bllak  (International  affairs)  and  Alois 
Indra  (state  organizations)  to  be  won  over  or 
neutralized. 

Strougal  realizes  that  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  oust  Husak  could  cost  him  all  that 
he  has  achieved.  But  any  man  who  can  work 
for  24  years  vrtthin  an  Eastern  European 
Communist  i»rty  without  spending  a  night 
In  Jail  has  demonstrated  both  an  amazing 
lack  of  personal  Integrity  and  a  remarkable 
Instinct  for  survival. 

At  46.  Lubomlr  Strougal  has  come  a  long 
way  from  the  peat  bogs  of  'Veseli  cad  Luznlci. 
He  can  be  relied  upon  to  keep  his  cool  tmtil 
there's  room  at  the  top. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

July  30, 1969] 

Anatomt  of  Despair — 4 :  OtTTLOOK  for  Czech 

Economy  Gloomt 

(By  Smith  Hempstone) 

Bratislava. — The  ousted  Dubcek  regime's 
stalled  program  of  economic  reform  and  the 
pressures  of  the  continuing  Russian  occupa- 
tion spell  gloomy  economic  news  for  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

A  shortage  of  consumer  goods  and  the 
failure  of  productivity  to  keep  up  with  wage 
increases  have  resulted  In  a  galloping  In- 
flation which  the  government  hopes  to 
dampen. 

The  austerity  package  Imposed  by  the 
Husak  regime  May  14  raised  prices  of  such 
staples  as  canned  meat  (41  percent),  frozen 
foods  (34  percent)  and  ersatz  (an  almost 
undrinkable)  coffee  (39  percent).  Most  other 
items,  food  and  consumer  goods  alike,  went 
up  between  6  percent  and  68  percent. 

Even  at  these  inflated  prices.  Czecho- 
slovakia's wheezing  factories  cannot  come 
close  to  meeting  demand,  with  an  estimated 
shortage  this  year  of  100,000  radios,  30,000 
television  sets  and  of  most  other  consumer 
goods  ranging  from  motorcycles  to  irons. 

Farmers,  aware  of  the  declining  value  of 
paper  money,  are  tending  to  withhold  pro- 
duce from  the  market,  creating  shortages  in 
the  cities  of  everything  from  beef  to  lettuce. 

Unable  to  put  their  money  into  housing  (of 
which  there  is  an  acute  shortage)  or  durable 
goods,  many  Czechoslovaks  are  anxious  to 
have  one  last  fling  in  the  West  (one  Western 


embassy  reportedly  Is  deluged  with  4,000  ^- 
pllcatlons  a  day  for  tourist  visas)  or  to 
convert  It  into  hard  currency  as  a  hedge 
against  even  harder  days  which  may  lie 
ahead. 

To  meet  this  demand  for  convertible  cur- 
rency, a  brisk  black  market  (despite  periodic 
police  sweeps)  exists,  with  any  Western  cur- 
rency commanding  three  times  Its  official 
value. 

The  shortage  of  automobiles  Is  one  which 
most  riles  many  middle  class  Czechoslovaks. 
More  than  270,000  people  are  on  waiting  lists 
to  buy  cars,  with  delays  of  two  and  three 
years  not  unusual. 

In  an  attempt  to  sop  up  some  of  this  buy- 
ing power,  the  government  last  month  creat- 
ed a  priority  list  designed  to  cut  xjie  waiting 
time  for  people  willing  to  pay  more  than  dou- 
ble the  "normal"  price. 

On  the  "fast"  lUt,  a  tiny  Flat  built  under 
license  In  Russia  costs  $4500.  nearly  four 
years'  wages  for  the  average  working  man 
here.  If  comparable  prices  applied  In  the 
United  States,  a  Chevrolet  compact  would 
cost  more  than  $30,000. 

To  try  to  meet  the  demand  at  even  these 
sky-high  prices,  Czechoslovakia  on  July  4 
signed  an  agreement  under  which  the  Rus- 
sians between  1971  and  1975  will  sell  Prague 
110,000  Plats  and  90,000  other  passenger  cars. 

Earlier  this  month.  Premier  Stanlslav  Razl 
admitted  to  the  Czech  parliament  that  "ex- 
traordinary difficulties  in  the  national  econ- 
omy continue  to  exist." 

Razl  put  his  finger  on  one  important  as- 
pect of  the  problem  when  he  conceded  that 
"difficulties  In  the  national  economy  retard 
the  progress  of  political  consolidation;  on  the 
other  hand,  political  phenomena  which  Im- 
pede this  consolidation  hinder  the  carrying 
out  of  rational  economic  solutions." 

INTEREST    WANES 

That  Is  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
Russian  occupation  and  the  substitution  of 
the  hard-nosed  Husak  regime  for  the  reform- 
ist administration  of  Alexander  Dubcek  have 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  Interest  by  workers  in 
their  jobs. 

Shop  foremen  have  difficulty  In  keeping 
workers  on  the  Job  until  the  final  whistle,  ab- 
senteeism is  high  and  most  Czechoslovaks 
moonlight  in  an  attempt  to  earn  the  money 
necessary  to  cover  the  rising  cost  of  food  Bind 
durable  goods. 

Razl  termed  the  situation  a  "vicious  circle" 
an4  said  it  would  be  disastrous  If  It  could  not 
be  broken. 

But  his  remedy — higher  prices,  produc- 
tivity increases,  a  freeze  in  state  expendi- 
tures and  no  reduction  in  the  work-week — 
are  unlikely  to  commend  themselves  to  the 
restive  workers. 

Nor  VTlll  he  gain  popularity  with  his  ad- 
mission that  weekend  work  In  the  fields  of 
mining  and  transport  appears  to  be  the  only 
solution. 

INEmCIENT    INVESTMENT 

Part  of  the  problem  goes  back  to  the  No- 
votny era  when  there  was  heavy  investment 
In  inefficient  Industries  at  the  cost  of  other 
expenditvires. 

These  Industries,  which  are  heavily  subsi- 
dized by  the  state,  turn  out  a  glut  of  inferior 
produce  which  is  virtually  unsaleable,  either 
abroad  or  on  the  goods-scarce  domestic 
market. 

The  reforms  envisaged  by  the  self-exiled 
Prof.  Ota  Slk.  father  of  Dubcek's  New  Model 
economy,  would  have  cut  subsidies  to  these 
Industries  decentralized  control,  and  Intro- 
duced a  partially  free  market  economy. 

But  to  implement  the  plan,  to  which  the 
present  regime  at  least  pays  Up-servlce,  a 
$500  million  hard  currency  loan  to  re-equlp 
the  national  Industrial  plant  Is  needed. 

BORROWING    DIFFICTTLT 

The  continuing  Russisui  occupation  makes 
It  dllBcult  for  Prague  to  obtain  this  in  the 


West  (to  which  Czechoslovakia  already  Is  In 
debt  to  the  tune  of  about  $400  million)  and, 
despite  recurrent  rumors,  the  Soviets  have 
yet  to  make  such  an  offer. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  the  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe  owe  Czechoslovakia 
11.2  billion  crowns,  or  $1.6  billion  at  the 
official  rate  of  exchange. 

Because  of  Soviet  economic  policy,  how- 
ever. Czechoslovakia  cannot  collect  these 
debts  in  the  hard  currencies  necessary  to  buy 
new  machinery  from  the  West.  And  without 
such  machinery,  the  country  cannot  hope  to 
earn  more  hard  currency. 

Nobody  knows  precisely  how  much  damage 
was  caused  by  last  August's  Russian  inva- 
sion. But  preliminary  estimates  were  on  the 
order  of  $1  billion,  none  of  which  U  likely 
ever  to  be  paid. 

Finally,  no  one  can  assess  the  long-term 
damage  to  Czechoslovakia's  economy  caused 
by  the  exodus  of  many  engineers  and  tech- 
nicians after  the  invasion. 

Some  40,000  Czechoslovaks  who  were  out 
of  the  country  at  time  or  managed  to  flee 
later  have  remained  abroad,  despite  an  am- 
nesty for  their  "illegal"  act.  Among  them 
were  many  key  men  (particularly  physicians) 
who  will  not  be  easily  replaced. 

And  at  least  some  of  those  going  abroad 
now  on  tourist  visas  probably  will  elect  to 
stay  in  the  West,  thus  compounding  the 
shortage  of  skilled  personnel. 

All  in  all,  the  economic  situation  here  looks 
almost  as  gloomy  as  the  political  scene. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 

July  31,  19691 
Anatomy    of    Despair — 5:    Czechs   Shadow- 
boxing  Against  Occupiers 
(By  Smith  Hempstone) 

Prague. — ^Freedom-loving  Czechoslovaks 
are  waging  a  bloodless  war  of  gestures  against 
both  their  Russian  occupiers  and  party  boss 
Qustav  Husak's  authoritarian  regime. 

Since  the  70.000-man  Russian  garrison  here 
does  its  best  to  remain  invisible,  gestures  of 
deflnance  to  them  are  made  indirectly 
through  silent  demonstrations  of  dissatisfac- 
tion viTlth  Husak. 

With  newspapers,  radio  and  television  now 
almost  totally  gagged,  reformers  are  forced  to 
resort  to  a  kind  of  shorthand  skirmishing  to 
demonstrate  their  dedication  to  freedom. 

Wall-painting  is  one  such  method.  eJ- 
though  it  is  becoming  increasingly  danger- 
ous nowadays. 

SOME    SLOGANS    LACKING 

In  a  recent,  five-day  graffitl-vtewlng  car 
trip  through  Slovakia.  Moravia  and  Bohemia, 
this  correspondent  saw  not  a  single  wall- 
slogan  acclaiming  either  Husak  or  his  less  ap- 
pealing lieutenants,  such  as  Czech  gaulelter 
Lubomlr  Strougal. 

There  were  scores  of  words  scrawled  on  the 
walls  of  factories,  homes  and  public  build- 
ings pledging  loyalty  to  President  Ludvlk 
Svoboda.  deposed  party  leader  Alexander 
Dubcek,  and  demoted  or  existed  liberals  such 
as  Cestmlr  Clsar.  Josef  Smrkovsky  and  Pran- 
tlsek  Kriegel  (one  slogan  with  an  interna- 
tional lilt  spotted  in  rural  Slovakia:  "Long 
Uve  ApoUo  13!") 

Many  an ti -Soviet  slogans  have  been  daubed 
over  by  Husak's  agents,  as  have  some  of 
those  referring  to  Clsar,  Smrkovsky  and 
Kriegel. 

The  gesture-war  at  present  centers  around 
Kriegel,  a  burly,  balding  61-year-old  physi- 
cian with  the  face  of  a  bemused  potato. 
A  classic  example 

Kriegel  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of 
communism  and  his  case  Is  a  classic  exam- 
ple  "the  God  that  failed." 

He  served  as  a  volunteer  with  the  Republi- 
can Army  in  the  half -forgotten  Spanish  ClvU 
War  which  preceded  World  War  n.  More  re- 
cently (1960-63),  he  worked  as  a  medical 
adviser  in  Castro's  Cuba. 
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One  of  the  earBeet  and  moet  sincere  advo- 
cates of  Dubcelfs  reform* ,  Krtegel  wae  a 
member  of  the  powerful  party  Preeldlum 
when  Ruaslan  tatnks  swept  Into  Czechoslo- 
vakU  last  Augusi 

He  waa  physically  abuMd  by  Czechoalovak 
and  Russian  secret  police  who  forcibly 
whlaked  him  from  Prague  to  Moecow  after 
the  Invasion. 

Soviet  party  bOes  Leonid  I.  Breehnev,  in 
barring  Krleg!^  from  the  Moecow  talks.  U 
reputed  to  have  asked:  "What  la  this  Oall- 
clan  Jew  doing  h«re?" 

Only  when  President  Svoboda  refused  to 
go  ahead  with  thje  talks  in  Krlegel's  abeence 
waa  be  permitted!  to  return  to  the  conference 
table. 

At  the  May  a^fSO  plenary  meeting  of  the 
180-member  Czedboalovak  Communist  party 
Central  Commltltoe  (the  Husak  regime  had 
come  to  power  on  April  17).  Krlegel  was  at- 
tacked by  StallnUts  for  having  voted  against 
ratlflcatlon  of  ttie  Russian  occupation  by 
the  National  Assembly  last  October 

In  a  defiant  speech  which  since  has  been 
widely  circulated  here  clandestinely  by  the 
resistance  movement,  Krlegel  said  he  had  re- 
fused to  vote  for  the  accord  becatise  It  had 
been  written  "not  with  a  pen  but  with  the 
barrets^ of  cannons." 

In  Vefallatlon  for  this  "anti-party,  antl- 
Soclallst  and  an|l-Sovlet"  peroration,  Krle- 
gel was  dropped  not  only  from  the  Prealdliim 
and  the  Central  Committee  but  from  the 
party. 

Di^n.T     ATTACKS 

Currently  thert  are  almost  dailly  attacks 
against  him  In  t|ie  controlled  press  and  by 
every  party  leadef  from  Husak  on  down. 

As  one  of  thej  few  means  they  have  of 
showing  their  real  feelings,  numberless 
Czechs  have  sent  bouquets  of  flowers  and 
notes  of  appreciation  to  the  suburban  Prague 
hospital  where  Ktlegel  serves  as  head  of  the 
rheumatic  diseases  section. 

A  more  direct!  method  of  demonstrating 
dissatisfaction  w^th  the  erosion  of  freedom 
here  has  been  thi  dispatch  of  hordes  of  un- 
signed critical  lelfers  to  newspapers,  foreign 
embassies  and  td  the  Czechoslovak  leaders. 

The  letters  t^  newspapers  seldom  get 
printed,  and  the^  only  to  be  shot  down  by 
im  pro-Husak  editors.  But 
official  Communist  party 
nth  bitterly  acknowledged 
the  existence  of  j  such  an  anti-government 
letter-writing  canpalgn. 

As  another  wa4  of  showing  how  they  feel, 
Czechs  dally  decorate  with  flowers,  candles 
and  pictures  of  ihe  late  and  beloved  Pres- 
ident Thomas  Magaryk  the  Prague  statues  of 
King  Wenceslas  df  Bohemia  and  of  religious 
reformer  Jan  HiB.  burned  at  the  stake  as 
a  heretic  In  1415.  j 

For  Aug.  21.  tie  first  anniversary  of  the 
Russian  Invasloq,  clandestine  leaflets  are 
calling  on  Czechoslovaks  to  boycott  public 
transportation,  njovles,  theaters,  shops,  res- 
taiirants  and  newspaper  kiosks. 

They  are  beiqg  asked  to  decorate  the 
graves  of  patriots,  to  halt  work  at  noon  for 
Ave  minutes  andl  If  driving  at  the  time,  to 
stop  and  turn  on  their  lights. 

There  Is  not  much  the  Czechoslovaks  can 
do  to  change  tt^ngs  here.  Neither  Russian 
troops  nor  the  aresent  Prague  regime  are 
renowned  as  respecters  of  either  liberty  or 
public  opinion.     { 

But  the  Czechs  remember  Masaryk's  motto 
"The  Truth  Shall  Make  You  Free" — and  they 
are  determined  that,  while  It  may  be  con- 
venient and  even!  necessary  for  the  West  to 
forget  about  Czechoslovakia,  no  man  In  gen- 
erations to  come  4hall  believe  that  this  small 
nation  lost  Its  frefdom  willingly. 


editorial  blasrts  f: 
Rude  Pravo,  th 
newspaper,  last 


WAYNOKAS  DAYS  OP  GLORY 

Mr.  ALLOTT    Mr.  President,  on  this 
particular  day  when  the  United  States 


Is  honoring  the  astronauts  on  their  very 
successful  trip  to  the  moon  and  their 
successful  and  safe  return.  I  have  had 
called  to  my  attention  an  article  entitled 
"Waynoka's  Days  of  Qlory,"  which  I 
think  is  very  enlightening,  which  was 
published  in  the  Tulsa  Sunday  World  of 
July  6,  1969.  The  article  was  sent  to  me 
by  Mr.  M.  A.  Wright,  of  Houston,  Tex. 

I  am  sure  that  anyone  Interested  in 
aviation  history  will  And  this  article  ex- 
tremely interesting.  The  article  deals 
with  the  flrst  transcontinental  air  trans- 
port and  it  points  out  that  Waynoka  was 
the  end  of  the  line  for  transcontinental 
passenger  service.  The  article  points  out 
further  that  travel  by  night  was  done 
on  the  train  and  travel  by  day  was  done 
on  the  plane. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Watnoka's    Days   of   Globy 

Forty  years  ago.  on  July  7.  1929.  'The 
Airway  Limited"  chugged  out  of  New  York's 
Pennsylvania  Station  on  the  flrst  leg  of  a 
combined  rail-air  Journey  for  20  people  that 
slashed  transcontinental  travel  time  from 
100  to  48  hours.  A  new  era  of  fast  trans- 
portation was  bom  and  Waynoka.  Okla.. 
gained  Its  days  of  glory  as  a  mid-continent 
transfer  point. 

Launched  by  Transcontinental  Air  Trans- 
port (now  Trans  World  Airlines)  and  the 
Pennsylvania  RaUroad  (now  Penn  Central), 
this  historic  transportation  milestone  Is  rec- 
ognized as  the  turning  point  for  commercial 
aviation  passenger  service.  The  two  com- 
panies are  celebrating  the  40th  anmversary 
of  the  event  this  July. 

What  was  It  like  July  7.  1929  when,  after 
months  of  planmng  by  Charles  Lindbergh 
and  others,  this  air-rail  adventure  started? 

Col.  Undbergh.  at  27  a  national  hero,  was 
hired  as  technical  adviser  to  TAT.  He  plotted 
the  fledgling  airline's  cross-country  routes. 
Inspected  airport  and  weather  stations  and 
set  up  standards  for  equipment  and  person- 
nel. In  fact,  he  was  so  closely  Identified  with 
the  airline  that  for  a  number  of  years  TWA 
was  known  as  "The  Lindbergh  Line." 

Famous  avlatrlx  Amelia  Earhart  Joined 
TAT  later  as  assistant  to  the  general  man- 
ager In  charge  of  making  fiying  attractive  to 
women. 

Pre-1929  flying  was  rough  business.  Pas- 
sengers flew  with  the  mall,  and  a  pilot  was 
usually  disgruntled  to  flnd  he  had  a  pas- 
senger. And  the  passenger.  In  among  the  mall 
bags,  was  lucky  if  he  had  a  candy  bar  to 
nibble  on  In  flight. 

But  now  passengers  were  to  get  prime  con- 
sideration. That  was  one  of  the  great  novel- 
ties of  the  new  air-rail  service.  Riding  over- 
night from  New  York  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  passengers  boarded  new  Ford  Trl- 
Motor  planes  at  Coliunbus.  Ohio,  and  flew  to 
Waynoka.  making  Intermediate  stops  at  In- 
dianapolis. St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and 
Wichita.  Prom  Waynoka  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road carried  them  to  Clovis.  NJi4.  At  Clovls. 
the  passengers  once  again  boarded  a  Ford 
Trl-Motor  for  their  flight  to  Los  Angeles, 
stopping  enroute  at  Albuquerque,  and  Wins- 
low  and  Kingman.  In  Arizona. 

But  the  service  and  decor  I  A  courier  at- 
tended to  the  passengers'  every  whim,  serv- 
ing them  tea  and  a  hot  lunch  aloft  on 
lavender  place  mats  with  goldplated  flatware. 
Seats  reclined.  For  greater  comfort  and  leg- 
room,  there  were  only  10  seats  Instead  of  the 
16  that  could  have  been  InstaUed. 

The  combined  air-rail  one-way  fare  was 
9351.94  compared  to  today's  one-way  fare  of 


9145  for  nonstop  coast-to-coast  Jet  spsed 
and  comfort. 

On  inaugural  day.  Col.  Lindbergh  entered 
the  office  of  California  Gov.  C.  C.  Young  In 
Los  Angeles  where  a  telegraph  loop  had  been 
rigged  and  contact  had  been  made  with  New 
York.  At  6:05  pjn.  (EST).  Lindbergh,  "after 
staring  fixedly  at  his  wrist  watch  a  moment." 
pressed  the  telegraph  key  that  flashed  the 
signal  across  the  country  to  Pennsylvania 
Station  In  New  York  for  "The  Airway  Lim- 
ited" to  pull  out. 

Newspaper  accounts  said:  "Quiet,  concise, 
confident,  the  youthful  colonel  sat  at  the 
edge  of  the  governor's  desk  while  the  tele- 
graph key.  over  which  he  had  Just  dispatched 
the  starting  signal,  clicked  and  sputtered. 
Col.  Lindbergh  smiled  and  nodded,  then  said 
earnestly:  "As  people  begin  to  use  the  air- 
lines, they  will  discover  that  speed,  safety 
and  comfort  are  to  be  found  In  the  air.  They 
will  discover  such  a  saving  in  time  that  they 
win  make  use  of  air  transportation  whenever 
possible  or  whenever  It  Is  available.'  " 

Meanwhile  In  New  York  a  ceremony  was 
taking  place  In  Pennsylvania  Station.  Follow- 
ing the  customary  ceremonial  speeches.  Miss 
Elarhart,  a  passenger  on  the  Inaugural  trip, 
christened  "The  City  of  New  York."  the  TAT 
Ford  Trl-Motor  which  had  been  on  exhibi- 
tion In  the  station. 

Bearing  plaques  and  messages  from  Mayor 
Jimmy  Walker  to  the  mayors  of  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco,  the  20  alr-rall  travelers 
boarded  the  train  for  their  overnight  trip  to 
Columbus.  As  the  train  pulled  out.  the  Sun- 
rise Trail  Band  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
struck  up  "California.  Here  I  Come." 

More  than  5.000  people  braved  a  steady 
drizzle  the  next  morning  In  Columbus  to 
watch  the  transfer  at  Port  Columbus,  the 
city's  then  new  municipal  airport.  Following 
dedication  ceremonies,  two  TAT  planes.  "The 
City  of  Columbus"  and  "The  City  of  Wichita" 
roared  off  on  the  first  air  leg  of  the  trip. 
Watching  the  take-off  were  Henry  and  Edsel 
Ford,  manufacturers  of  the  10  Trl-Motors  In 
TATs  fieet. 

The  diary  of  one  of  the  passengers  reveals 
what  "luxury"  airliners  were  like  In  1929. 
Describing  the  takeoff,  she  said,  "The  din  Is 
terrific.  Every  throb  of  the  propeller  as  It 
beats  the  air  Is  like  a  thousand  snare  drums 
in  your  ears.  But  the  courier  comes  forward 
to  give  you  little  pieces  of  cotton  to  stuff  In 
your  ears." 

Flying  at  5.000  feet  and  100  mph  after 
leaving  St.  Louis,  the  passengers  were  served 
a  cold  lunch,  hot  consomme  and  Missouri 
strawberries  and  shortcake.  "A  special  treat 
from  the  Mayor  of  St.  Louis.  It  says  on  a 
little  card." 

Over  Kansas  City  she  looked  out  and  saw 
the  airport  "virtually  in  the  center  of  town. 
What  a  boon  It  would  be  if  all  cities  could 
bring  the  field  so  close  to  the  center  of  things. 
It  Is  a  problem  the  airlines  will  have  to  face 
in  the  future." 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  day  after  the  train 
passengers  had  set  out  from  New  York,  Col. 
Lindbergh  was  ready  to  fly  TAT's  first  regu- 
larly scheduled  eastbound  flight.  At  the  air- 
port at  7  a.m.  on  July  8,  Col.  Lindbergh,  In 
order  to  conform  to  a  Department  of  Com- 
merce ruling  that  forbade  pilots  from  car- 
rying passengers  imtll  they  had  made  10 
flights  In  the  particular  type  of  ship  to  be 
used,  took  off  10  times,  shuttled  over  the 
fleld  and  made  10  perfect  landings. 

"The  City  of  Los  Angeles"  was  christened 
by  Mary  Plckford  with  a  bottle  of  grap^ 
Juice  (prohibition  was  still  In  force)  shortly 
before  Colonel  Lindbergh  took  off  for  Wins- 
low.  Ariz.,  to  the  cheers  of  30.000  on-lookers. 
Among  his  ptassengers  was  his  bride,  Anne 
Morrow  Lindbergh. 

The  next  day  when  the  westbound  pas- 
sengers from  New  York  arrived  at  Wlnslow. 
Colonel  Lindbergh  piloted  one  of  the  planes 
back  to  Los  Angeles.  Another  great  crowd 
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waa  gathered  as  he  taxied  the  ship  up  to 
the  grand  stand.  While  passengers  told  re- 
porters, "We've  never  been  more  comfort- 
able or  less  wearied."  Qlorta  Swanaon  chris- 
tened the  plane  from  New  York  with  another 
bottle  of  grape  Juice 

In  two  days  and  two  nights.  20  people  In 
two  airplanes  had  crossed  the  continent — 
2.343  miles  by  air  and  970  miles  by  raU.  No 
other  scheduled  passenger  carrier  had  ever 
done  that  before. 

And  so  It  aU  began  with  fanfare,  signals 
flashing  across  the  country  and  movie  stars. 
\  few  years  later,  the  diary  writer  noted, 
■if  we  can  believe  what  they  are  telling 
us  about  new  planes  coming  along,  some- 
day another  young  Lindbergh,  flying  In  a 
fast  jet-propeUed  or  rocket  ship  wlU  make 
the  trip  so  fast  that  he'll  get  there  before 
he  started."  And  so  It  may  be  In  the  '708— 
because  of  the  three-hour  difference  on  the 
clock,  a  supersonic  transport  wlU  arrive  in 
Los  Angeles  before  It  leaves  New  York. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  In  recess,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(At  12  o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m..  the 
Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair.) 

(At  12  o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.. 
the  Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Eagleton  in  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roU. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 
FOR  MHJTARY  PROCURMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILrnES  AT  KWAJ- 
AT.KTN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles  and 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  test 
facilities  at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  ccwnronent  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  pending  business?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chair) .  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  amendment  No.  108  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmiei)  . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  was  made 
the  pending  business  yesterday.  It  was 
my  Impression  at  that  time  that  there 
would  be  no  debate  on  the  amendment. 
However,  I  learned  later  that  the  Senator 


from  Wisconsin  planned  to  debate  It.  I 
had  already  made  some  other  plana 
concerning  other  matters  that  I  must 
look  into  in  iny  home  State. 

I  called  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
this  morning  and  explained  the  situation. 
We  had  an  understanding  that  each  of 
us  would  proceed  when  we  could.  So  In 
view  of  these  other  pressing  matters.  I 
am  going  to  proceed,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  be  here  be- 
fore too  long.  I  believe  that  he  will. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amendment 
concerns  what  we  call  the  C-5A,  which 
is  a  new,  large  cargo-carrying  plane.  The 
aircraft  carries  Army  men  and  cargo  as 
well  as  for  the  Air  Force.  It  has  just 
reached  the  point  where  we  are  close  to 
having  the  production  line  product  roll 
out.  ready  for  use. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  in  life  one  of  my 
favorite  teachers — one  that  I  have  re- 
membered all  of  these  years,  not  only 
for  what  she  was,  but  also  for  many 
things  that  she  said— laid  down  a  cardi- 
nal guideline  for  her  students  In  a  spe- 
cial talk  one  day  when  she  said,  "Always 
keep  yoiu"  eye  on  the  ball." 

Regardless  of  all  the  things  that  may 
come  up  about  the  contract,  who  nego- 
tiated it,  who  signed  it,  who  proposed  it, 
and  who  went  into  the  matter,  the  ball 
that  we  must  keep  our  eye  on  is  our  na- 
tional security. 

The  C-5A  aircraft  is  an  essential  part 
in  these  modern  times  of  the  military 
plan  for  our  national  protection  and  our 
national  security.  Part  of  that  plan  for 
our  national  security  is  that  we  ttiink  it 
is  necessary  to  protect  certain  other  areas 
of  the  world  as  part  of  our  front  line 
defense. 

This  large  cargo  plane  will  replace 
others  that  we  have  in  use  at  the  present 
time  that  are  not  as  adequate  and  do  not 
have  the  qualities  this  one  possesses.  This 
is  a  modem  plane. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  one  member  of  that 
committee  with  special  responsibility  at 
this  time,  I  have  been  disappointed  re- 
peatedly this  year  by  the  lack  of  sur- 
veillance over  several  contracts  that  has 
been  exhibited  by  our  Department  of 
Defense.  I  have  not  only  been  disap- 
pointed in  it,  but  frankly,  I  have  been 
greatly  surprised. 

I  have  said  several  times  during  the 
last  several  years  that  whatever  might  be 
said  about  the  past  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense concerning  their  judgment,  the 
acts  they  performed  or  did  not  perform, 
and  what  advice  they  gave  or  did  not 
give  to  the  President,  I  thought  that  we 
were  superb  in  our  standing  at  the  busi- 
ness table,  at  the  contract  table. 

I  really  have  been  greatly  surprised  by 
the  lack  of  surveillance  and  lack  of  at- 
tention given  a  number  of  these  larger 
contracts. 

I  emphasize  that  if  we  really  want  to 
imderstand  the  matter,  we  must  get  on 
the  ground  and  appreciate  the  great 
problems  that  go  with  a  contract  to  cre- 
ate something  that  is  not  In  being,  to 
create  a  new  concept  of  a  plane,  a  mis- 
sile, a  ship,  or  a  submarine,  to  conceive 
it  in  our  minds  from  the  beginning  and 
get  it  on  paj)er,  and  finally,  through  trial 
and  error,  starting  and  stwplng,  and 


changing  and  ordering,  conceive  it  as  an 
Imaginary  Instrument  and  then  moving 
from  that  Imaginary  stage  into  the  re- 
alities of  the  hardware  and  the  putting 
together  of  the  pieces  and  the  creation 
of  a  powerful  item,  like  this  plane,  that 
will  really  operate. 

We  have  to  imftg^"^  this  crisis  over  a 
6-  or  7-year  period  and  the  changes  that 
will  come  about,  the  competition  for  the 
engineering  talent  and  the  scientific 
talent,  the  competition  for  various  kinds 
of  metals,  the  competition  even  in  the 
skilled  labor  field  and  aU  of  the  things 
that  go  over  a  6-  or  7-year  period.  That  Is 
the  time  over  which  this  contract  has 
nm. 

I  point  out  in  the  beginning  that  I 
strongly  suivort  the  Items  now  in  the 
bill  and  the  C-5A.  However.  I  do  not 
aw>rove  of  the  kind  of  contract  that 
was  used  in  this  case.  This  was  the  first 
large  trial  that  that  type  of  contract  had. 
It  will  be  fully  explained  later  in  the 
debate.  I  am  Just  debating  the  matter 
now  to  hit  the  high  points  for  the  Record 
so  that  it  might  be  read  during  the 
recess. 

That  contract  will  be  explained  fully 
and  criticaUy  by  each  side  of  the  debate, 
I  think,  but  certainly  I  do  not  defend  it. 
I  know  it  has  been  proven  to  be  a  bad 
type  of  contract,  a  type  that  should  not 
be  employed  any  further.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  reasons  it  worked  so  badly  In  this 
case  was  because,  without  having  prior 
use,  it  was  used  for  one  of  the  largest 
contracts  that  we  have  ever  gone  into.  At 
any  rate,  it  did  not  work  out  for  this 
case.  It  was  bad  for  the  Government  and 
it  was  bad  for  the  contractor,  too,  as  will 
very  readily  appear. 

The  point  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that 
we  must  keep  our  eye  on  the  ball.  Ac- 
cording to  all  the  testimony,  I  believe 
we  have  a  good  product.  We  have  a  good 
plane.  We  have  one  that  is  beyond  the 
expectations  of  the  Air  Force,  beyond 
the  requirements  of  the  specifications.  It 
has  had  its  usual  bumps  during  the 
trial-and-error  period,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  is  not  going  to  come 
through  in  a  fine  way,  and  Its  per- 
formance is  beyond  expectations  and 
requirements. 

I  refer  to  one  witness,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  I  requested  him  to  go 
down  there  and  go  through  this  plane, 
go  over  it,  and  I  was  very  much  pleased 
when  he  returned  with  his  report.  He 
not  OTily  locked  at  it  lAit  also  fiew  it,  and 
he  win  give  a  report  on  that. 

We  move  now  to  this  amendment.  The 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  seeks  to 
strike  from  this  bill  $533  million  for  the 
procurement  of  23  of  these  aircraft  and 
certain  lead  funds. 

We  have  what  we  call  the  No.  1  nm, 
run  A.  That  Is  composed  of  58  planes 
In  all — 5  for  research,  develojMnent, 
and  testing,  and  53  for  regular  type,  the 
finished  product.  All  that  has  been  taken 
care  of  by  money  that  already  has  been 
authorized  and  appropriated.  It  Is  not 
involved  in  this  bill. 

So  that  moves  us  over  to  nm  B,  under 
the  contract  referred  to  as  run  B,  and 
that  will  consist  of  57  planes  In  addi- 
tion to  the  58  I  have  menUcmed:  but 
this  bill  contains  money  for  only  23 
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planes  out  of  run  B.  At  issue  is  the 
stun  of  $533  million  for  23  C-5A  aircraft. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  taking 
this  money  out  cif  the  bill  with  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amfendment?  It  should  be 
imderstood  that  iwe  do  not  have  a  single 
plane  yet  for  uie:  but  they  are  on  the 
assembly  line;  tney  are  moving.  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  It  would  require 
a  report  from  tHe  GAO  in  90  days;  but 
that  is  purely  incidental.  It  would  take 
away  the  monejf  for  the  plane.  At  the 
very  best,  we  wduld  lose  1  year.  There 
would  be  a  delay  in  the  entire  program. 
More  money  mudt  be  authorized  by  Con- 
gress; otherwise^  the  production  lines 
will  soon  come  to  a  grinding  halt.  We 
will  have  a  standstill. 

That  is  just  a  fict  of  life  regarding  this 
fine  product  which  is  just  coming  to 
fruition  and  which  we  need. 

If  we  were  to  cut  off  the  money,  if  we 
ever  were  to  get  ^y  planes  for  use,  the 
company  would  have  to  proceed  solely 
with  its  own  money  to  complete  the  first 
run  of, 58  planes. I  nm  A.  It  is  estimated 
that  if  .this  shoulq  happen,  the  company 
would  sustain  a  Iqss  of  at  least  $600  mil- 
lion I  doubt  that  »ny  company  can  stEind 
such  a  loss. 

Incidentally,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
no  one  estimates  that  this  company  is 
going  to  make  a  gijeat  deal  of  money  even 
if  it  gets  all  thej  contract — the  planes 
beyond  the  numb*  called  for  by  this  bill. 
Various  estimates:  have  been  made.  The 
Air  Force  has  estimated  that  the  com- 
pany will  lose  a  celrtain  amount,  and  the 
company  says  th*y  will  lose  less  than 
that.  But  all  agrefe  that  there  will  be  a 
loss  to  the  company  under  either  situa- 
tion. 

According  to  tha  contractor.  Lockheed, 
if  all  the  aircraft!  in  run  B  are  bought, 
its  loss  would  be  l|i  the  neighborhood  of 
$13  to  $15  milllori.  The  Air  Force  says 
that  if  we  buy  all  It  is  possible  to  buy 
under  run  A  and  hxn  B,  they  think  the 
Lockheed  loss  wili  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $285  milUcBi.  I  mention  that  just 
to  indicate  that  by  no  kind  of  figuring  or 
estimates  is  this  a  jcontract  in  which  the 
contractor  is  goihg  to  make  money. 
There  will  be  a  losa  either  way  it  goes. 

We  talk  about  ^  90-day  investigation 
by  the  GAO — wha^ver  that  may  mean. 
I  will  return  to  that  later.  But  what  the 
amendment  really  floes  is  to  take  the  en- 
tire project  out  of  |  the  bill  and  disallow 
the  money 

g  further  about  the 
Lvolved,  and  it  is  not 
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There  is  one 
number  of  planes  _. 

in  the  bill,  and  itfdoes  not  have  to  be 


decided  now.  If 
money  in  the  bill 
there  still  will  be 


le  Senate  keeps  the 
I  trust  it  will  do — / 
,  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  are  goin^  to  buy  34  additional 
planes  at  a  later  dfete.  That  is  a  matter 
that  would  be  left  up  to  the  Defense 
Department  initiall)'.  I  do  not  know  what 
their  decision  will  b^.  I  do  not  know  what 
their  recommendatton  will  be.  We  cannot 
decide  that  now.  That  is  just  another 
mlleboard  down  thej  road. 

We  cannot  possibuy  come  to  it  now.  It 
is  not  involved  in  I  the  bill.  That  is  a 
judgment  to  be  makle  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  It  would  be  up  to  him  to 
make  that  judgment  and  to  give  Con- 
gress a  recommendation. 

Mr.  President,  if  ^is  program  is  killed 


now  as  a  result  of  the  failure  to  provide 
funds  in  the  bill  for  the  23  aircraft  now 
in  question,  additional  Government 
costs  will  be  over  $100  million  because 
there  will  be  termination  costs  of  at 
least  $30  million  and  $72  million  in  long- 
lead  funds  approved  last  year  and  al- 
ready committed.  Those  are  costs  that 
are  involved  in  the  termination  of  a 
contract.  Sometimes  we  have  to  incur 
them  in  the  termination  of  contracts. 
However,  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  any 
contract  involving  manufacturing  of 
extensive  products  like  this.  It  is  a  cost 
of  doing  business.  It  certainly  is  to  be 
considered  and  measured  when  we  get 
into  the  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  terminate  the  manufacture 
of  a  product  that  is  more  than  good,  it 
is  essential,  and  a  product  that  we  ac- 
tually need  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  when  these  planes  are 
placed  in  operation  they  will  replace  other 
planes  and  actual  savings  will  be  had 
in  connection  with  the  operation. 

In  connection  with  the  matter  about 
the  General  Accounting  Office — and  I 
mention  this  with  all  deference  to  that 
fine  agency  of  the  Government  that  is 
certainly  a  great  deal  of  help  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services — they 
have  advised  me  that  this  amendment 
provides  for  them  to  make  a  study  and 
to  report  in  90  days.  They  have  infor- 
mally advised  me  that  at  the  best,  any 
study  would  take  at  least  6  months,  even 
in  connection  with  those  items  they  are 
competent  to  study.  They  are  not  com- 
mitting themselves  by  any  means  to  say- 
ing they  are  competent  and  have  the 
type  men  with  the  type  training  that 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  all  of 
the  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  just  a  word  about  a 
matter  that  was  in  the  newspapers 
lately.  I  wish  to  pause  at  this  point  to 
say  that  I  think  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  done  a  lot  of  fine  work  in 
this  matter.  He  is  diligent  and  he  always 
pursues  a  matter.  He  is  frank,  clear, 
and  forceful  in  giving  a  report  to  the 
Senate  about  his  work.  I  am  proud  he  is 
that  type  man.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  him  in  the  Senate. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity and  many  fancy  names  used  about 
this  contract.  They  have  called  the  C-5A 
contract  the  Golden  Handshake,  and  so 
on.  However,  let  us  remember  that  the 
main  questions  are  whether  it  is  a  good 
plane  and  whether  we  need  it. 

There  has  been  a  crack  in  the  wing  in 
the  testing.  A  crack  occurred  in  the  wing 
in  a  static  test  on  July  13.  I  am  advised 
over  and  over  by  those  who  know — and 
other  members  of  the  committee  would 
be  more  competent  to  speak  on  this  mat- 
ter than  I  am — that  that  is  a  normal 
expectation  in  every  aircraft  develop- 
ment. The  failure  occurred  at  125  percent 
of  the  load  for  which  the  airplane  was 
designed. 

Every  aircraft  wing,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  tested  upward  and  upward  to  the 
point  of  breaking.  That  is  how  they  find 
out  the  terminal  point.  Where  does  the 
strength  of  this  mighty  wing  stop  after 
all? 

In  this  case  it  did  not  crack  until  it 
had  reached  the  point  of  125  percent  of 
the  weight  for  which  it  was  designed. 


As  I  said,  sdmost  all  aircraft,  partic- 
ularly the  heavier  ones,  have  experienced 
failures  of  some  components  during 
static  testing.  That  is  what  static  test- 
ing is  for.  To  determine  the  amount  of 
stress  and  learn  its  breaking  point.  Wing 
failure  occurred  on  the  B-52A.  our 
present  so-called  big  bomber,  at  139  per- 
cent of  the  design  load.  In  the  C-130A 
it  occurred  between  127  percent  and  135 
percent;  in  the  C-130B  it  occurred  at 
139  percent;  in  the  P-104G  it  occurred 
at  135  percent;  and  the  C-141  had  a  main 
landing  gear  frame  failure  at  129  percent 
of  load,  a  vertical  tail  failure  at  135  per- 
cent, a  fuselage  failure  at  120  percent, 
and  a  main  landing  gear  failure  at  145 
percent. 

Many  additional  examples  could  be 
cited.  Failures  of  this  kind  are  not  unex- 
pected. In  fact,  it  is  a  part  of  the  de- 
velopment and  testing  process  regular- 
ly to  be  expected.  They  reveal  these  pos- 
sible weaknesses  in  the  structures  at  an 
early  stage  of  development  to  permit 
design  modifications  in  the  production 
of  aircraft. 

We  have  had  much  debate  here  about 
the  amount  of  money  in  this  bill  for  re- 
search and  development.  This  is  an  il- 
lustration of  how  far  removed  from 
real  research,  as  we  ordinarily  term  this, 
is  this  testing  we  have  been  talking 
about.  Over  and  over  again  a  good  part 
of  the  money  for  research  and  develop- 
ment is  really  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation. 

If  I  have  any  bearing  at  all  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  when  they  bring 
over  the  recommendations  next  year, 
they  will  have  this  research  and  devel- 
opment account,  as  they  call  it,  broken 
down  with  more  commonsense  and 
divided  up  into  categories  where  Sena- 
tors will  have  a  better  opportunity  to 
know  what  they  are  passirag  on. 
What  is  the  need  for  the  C-5A? 
Certainly  that  has  already  been  estab- 
lished, or  there  never  would  have  been 
such  a  plane  devised  and  contracted  for. 
Six  squadrons  of  the  C-5A's  will  per- 
mit the  phasing  out  of  such  obsolete  and 
inefficient  aircraft  as  the  C-124's  and 
the  C-133's.  "C"  means  here  "cargo," 
Mr.  President. 

With  the  C-5A's  we  will  reduce  the 
number  of  airlift  aircraft  in  the  force 
by  one-half  while  providing  more  than 
three  times  the  transport  capability. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  key  fact 
in  this  whole  debate. 

Times  have  changed.  Modern  aircraft 
are  altogether  different.  Versatility  of  the 
C-5A  is  greater  and  its  capability  more. 

Thus,  I  repeat,  with  the  C-5A's,  we  will 
reduce  the  number  of  airlift  aircraft  in 
the  force  by  one-half,  while  providing 
more  than  three  times  the  transport 
capability. 

When  we  reduce  the  number  of  aircraft 
by  one-half,  we  also  reduce  the  number 
of  pilots,  navigators,  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew  members,  including  maintenance 
men — all  will  be  reduced,  including  repair 
parts  and  all  other  items  that  go  to  make 
up  the  expensive  line  of  operation.  At  the 
same  time,  we  will  have  three  times  the 
transport  capability. 

Second,  the  C-5A"s  operating  cost  per 
ton-mile  will  be  way  lower  than  any 
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other  airlift  aircraft.  It  will  be  2.9  cents 
for  the  C-5A  against  5.3  cents  for  the 
C-141.  That  is  the  operating  cost  per 
ton-mile.  It  will  be  almost  one-half  as 
much  for  the  C-6A  as  it  is  for  the  C-141 
that  is  now  in  such  extensive  use. 

Three,  under  any  theory,  the  23  aii- 
oraft  in  the  fiscal  year  1970  request  are 
needed.  They  are  ready  now  to  start  com- 
ing off  the  assembly  line.  These  will  take 
us  only  to  four  squadrons — the  number 
I  am  talking  about — 81  aircraft  versus 
the  six  squadrons  of  120  aircraft,  to  be 
approved  as  a  minimum  requirement  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  That  is  imder  review  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  all  the  time. 

As  I  pointed  out  a  few  minutes  ago, 
that  wUl  be  a  determination  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Etefense,  as  to  whether  the  last 
purchase  is  made.  It  is  not  before  us  now. 
If  he  decides  to  quit  at  the  end  of  the 
81  aircraft  that  the  biU  will  build  up  to, 
that  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  and  also 
a  matter  of  Judgment  for  Congress 
whether  to  approve  it,  if  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  does  recommend  it.  But  this 
is  no  time  to  stop  on  a  good  plane  Just 
as  the  first  ones  start  coming  off  the  line 
for  use. 

Mr.  President,  despite  cost  overnms, 
every  indication  is  that  the  Air  Force 
will  get  an  aircraft  with  fine  performance 
characteristics.  It  is  the  only  aircraft 
which  can  carry  weapons  and  equipment 
of  any  Army  division;  namely,  tanks, 
bridge  launchers,  armored  personnel 
carriers,  and  helicopters,  concurrently 
with  the  personnel  associated  with  the 
equipment. 

If  the  C-5A  is  used  to  carry  only  man- 
power, light  equipment,  and  the  lighter 
weapons,  it  is  so  large  that  it  can  carry 
an  enormous  load  with  great  rapidity  of 
movement. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  overnms.  I  am  going 
to  be  quite  brief  on  that  matter,  but  the 
idea  is  false  that  there  can  be  a  cer- 
tainty and  a  fixed  final  figure  in  a  con- 
tract like  this,  without  running  into  a 
lot  of  big  money,  and  it  would  cost  just 
as  much  to  the  Government  in  dollars, 
even  though  not  called  overruns. 

This  contract  had  a  form  of  sliding 
scale.  If  there  had  not  been  a  sliding 
scale  as  to  cost,  any  contractor,  in  order 
to  protect  liimself,  would  have  required 
a  fixed  amount,  in  much  larger  propor- 
tions, in  order  to  provide  a  cushion  of 
protection,  even  before  we  get  to  the 
concept  of  profits. 

I  have  already  mentioned  profits.  As 
I  pointed  out,  so  many  changes  came 
about  that  it  not  only  caused  the  so- 
called  overrims,  but  absorbed  chances  for 
profit. 

I  would  in  no  way  try  to  defend  over- 
runs as  such  in  any  kind  of  contract.  I 
point  out,  however,  that  one  reason  for 
the  genuine  overruns  has  been  the  in- 
flation which  has  been  raging  in  our  eco- 
nomy since  1964.  There  was  a  clause  in 
this  contract  which  covered  part  of  the 
inflation,  but  we  had  an  extraordinary 
situation  existing  during  those  months 
and  years,  which  made  the  situation 
different  from  what  it  had  ever  been.  I 
covered  this  point  in  my  opening  remarks 
on  this  entire  bill,  and  I  would  like  to 


restate  my  remarks  at  this  time,  which 
occurred  on  page  18590  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  8. 

MADT   BXASOKS   rOB  OVXKST7NS 

The  committee  has  found  as  a  general 
proposition  that  the  principal  reasons 
that  the  original  cost  estimates  In  these 
programs  have  been  Invalid  in  recent 
years  are  as  follows: 

First.  Subsequent  to  the  original  esti- 
mates there  were  changes  in  the  weap- 
ons programs,  that  is,  revision  to  the 
total  number  of  weapons  to  be  produced 
and  the  schediile  at  which  they  would 
be  produced,  both  factors  causing  an 
increase  in  the  unit  cost. 

It  is  possible  to  alter  these  two  factors 
in  such  a  manner  that  unit  costs  will  be 
reduced.  However,  such  decisions  in  re- 
cent years  have  resulted  in  increasing  the 
costs  of  these  programs.  The  assumptions 
on  which  original  estimates  were  made 
were  therefore  invalidated  to  the  extent 
of  these  changes. 

I  think  we  have  moved  too  rapidly 
from  research  into  procurement  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  these  goods.  In  some 
cases,  the  need  exists,  accentuated  by 
the  war.  So  we  had  to  move  forward 
regardless  of  cost. 

Second.  The  military  services  them- 
selves have  requested  changes  in  the 
weapons  through  either  a  change  in 
technology  or  a  policy  decision  which 
caused  an  increase  over  the  original 
estimate. 

Third.  There  appears  to  have  been  a 
lack  of  sufficient  management  supervi- 
sion over  these  various  programs  to  take 
timely  action  to  either  correct  or  recog- 
nize, early,  the  overrun  problem. 

Fourth.  There  has  been  the  fact  of 
abnormal  Inflation  since  1964,  which  lias 
reduced  the  Defense  procurement  dollar 
to  a  substantial  degree.  There  is  no  pre- 
cise index  on  the  effect  of  the  Vietnam 
war  on  the  procurement  dollar  itself. 
Some  estimates,  however,  indicate  that 
the  overall  loss  of  piu-chasing  power  of 
the  defense  prociurement  dollar  would 
approximate  25  percent. 

Inflation  since  1964  has  affected  not 
only  Defense  moneys  but  many  other 
activities  in  the  economy. 

Between  1964  and  1968  the  interest  rate 
on  3  months  Treasury  bills  rose  from  3.5 
to  6.15  percent  or  an  increase  of  75  per- 
cent; the  interest  yield  on  PTIA  home 
mortgages  from  5.45  to  8.05  percent,  or 
an  increase  of  48  percent;  services — less 
rent — rose  21.6  points  from  117  to  138.6 
or  an  increase  of  18  percent;  the  cost  of 
food  rose  12.9  points  from  106.4  to  119.3 
or  an  increase  of  12  percent. 

I  point  this  out  not  by  way  of  excuse. 
I  am  not  defending  any  of  those  con- 
tracts. The  military  as  such  and  civilian 
groups  as  such  were  given  some  of  the 
hard  reasons  why  some  of  the  increase 
occurred  and  have  been  given  some  com- 
parison. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  without 
attempting  to  fully  cover  all  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  contract  and  the  plane,  I 
have  presented  the  high  points  of  what 
the  original  conception  was,  the  need  for 
the  plane,  the  contract,  and  the  type  of 
contract  which  was  entered  into  in  1964. 
I  have  covered  the  fact  that  it  proved  to 
be  the  wrong  type  of  contract. 


I  think  one  reason  why  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  got  into  the  contract 
for  this  large  pltme,  involving  so  many 
millions  of  dollars,  was  that  it  just  did 
not  take  time  to  try  out  that  type  of 
contract  on  smaller  missions  or  smaller 
projects.  If  It  had,  these  defects  in  it 
would  have  shown  up.  But  that  is  all  be- 
hind us  now,  and  nothing  can  be  done 
about  it.  We  have  to  start  from  where  we 
are. 

This  program  is  in  fine  form  now, 
right  to  the  point  where  the  planes  are 
going  to  start  coming  off  the  assembly 
line.  We  certainly  will  need  the  ones  we 
have  already  appropriated  money  for. 
The  number  is  58  in  nm  A;  and,  by  all 
standards,  we  are  going  to  need  the  23 
out  of  run  B,  as  provided  in  the  bill. 

A  great  deal  of  testimony  on  tills  sub- 
ject was  taken  by  another  committee.  It 
is  entitled  to  consideration,  of  course.  We 
considered  tills  item  from  every  view- 
point. Then  for  all  of  the  public  who 
were  interested,  we  had  2  full  days  of 
hearings,  in  which  that  testimony  was 
taken.  Nothing  came  out,  either  in  public 
or  private,  that  attacked  the  plane,  or  the 
product.  Nothing  came  up  tliat  ques- 
tioned the  motives  or  questioned  the  im- 
partiality of  the  Defense  Department  in 
awarding  the  contract.  All  the  evidence 
is  that,  whichever  way  it  goes,  it  is  not 
going  to  be  a  profitable  contract  for  the 
company.  It  is  going  to  lose  money,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  estimates  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Air  Force.  It  is  going  to  cost 
more  money  than  we  or  they  thought  it 
would.  We  regret  that,  but  it  is  another 
illustration  that,  over  these  long  periods 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  the  future 
holds.  Who  can  contract  with  certainty 
about  the  cost,  particularly  with  tilings 
moving  forward  as  rapidly  as  they  are 
now  in  the  field,  for  example,  of  elec- 
tronics. It  has  gotten  to  the  point  where 
over  half  the  cost  of  a  plane  is  in  elec- 
tronics. 

In  preparation  of  this  vast  matter,  we 
prepared  a  series  of  questions  that  re- 
lated to  the  financial  status  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  developments  and  effect 
of  various  lines  of  effort.  We  sent  those 
questions  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  answers.  I  have  the  questions  in  my 
hand.  The  questions  are  ours.  The  an- 
swers are  those  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Having  checked  through  those  an- 
swers, I  believe  they  are  substantially 
correct.  The  staff  believes  they  are  gen- 
erally and  substantially  correct. 

For  the  information  of  other  Senators 
and  all  interested  parties,  I  ask  imani- 
moiis  consent  that  the  questions  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  the  answers  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  thereto  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Question  No.  1:  Pinanclal  Status  of  the 
Program: 

(a)  How  much  has  been  obligated  to  date? 

(b)  How  much  has  been  expended  to  date? 

(c)  On  what  date  will  present  funda  be 
expended? 

Specify  these  funds  by  fiscal  year  and 
those  under  the  continuing  resolution. 
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planes  out  of  tun  B.  At  lasue  la  the 
sum  of  $533  million  for  23  C-5A  aircraft. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  taking 
this  money  out  of  the  Wll  with  the  adop- 
ticoi  of  this  amendment?  It  should  be 
imderstood  that  we  do  not  have  a  single 
plane  yet  for  uae;  but  they  are  on  the 
assembly  line;  they  are  moving.  If  this 
amendment  Is  adopted.  It  would  require 
a  report  from  the  GAO  in  90  days:  but 
that  is  purely  iiicidental.  It  would  take 
away  the  money  for  the  plane.  At  the 
very  best,  we  w^uld  lose  1  year.  There 
would  be  a  delay  in  the  entire  program. 
More  money  muat  be  authorized  by  Con- 
gress; otherwisel  the  production  lines 
will  soon  come  to  a  grinding  halt.  We 
will  have  a  stantistlll. 

That  Is  just  a  fict  of  life  regarding  this 
fine  product  which  is  just  coming  to 
fniltlon  and  which  we  need. 

If  we  were  to  out  off  the  money,  if  we 
ever  were  to  get  any  planes  for  use,  the 
company  would  have  to  proceed  solely 
with  its  own  montey  to  complete  the  first 
nin  of  58  planes.!  run  A.  It  Is  estimated 
tluit  if  ^l^s  should  happen,  the  company 
would  sus"tain  a  Idss  of  at  least  $600  mil- 
lion. I  doubt  that  fny  company  can  stand 
such  a  loes.  i 

Incidentally,  I  ^Ish  to  point  out  that 
no  one  estimates  that  this  company  is 
going  to  make  a  gneat  deal  of  money  even 
If  it  gets  all  the*  contract — the  planes 
beyond  the  numbdr  called  for  by  this  bill. 
Various  estimates!  have  been  made.  The 
Air  Force  has  estimated  that  the  com- 
pany will  lose  a  certain  amoimt,  and  the 
company  says  thty  will  lose  less  than 
that.  But  all  agree  that  there  will  be  a 
loss  to  the  company  under  either  situa- 
tion. 

According  to  thd  contractor,  Lockheed, 

if  all  the  aircraft  in  run  B  are  bought, 

the  neighborhood  of 

The  Air  Force  says 

it  is  possible  to  buy 

B.  they  think  the 

be  in  the  neighbor- 

A- 1  mention  that  just 

to  indicate  that  byjno  kind  of  figuring  or 
estimates  is  this  a  bontract  in  which  the 
contractor  is  goiig  to  make  money. 
There  will  be  a  losa  either  way  It  goes. 

We  talk  about  aj  90-day  investigation 
by  the  GAO — whatever  that  may  mean. 
I  will  return  to  th^t  later.  But  what  the 
amendment  really  floes  is  to  take  the  en- 
tire project  out  of  the  bill  and  disallow 
the  money. 

There  is  one  thi|ig  further  about  the 
number  of  planes  involved,  and  it  is  not 
in  the  bill,  and  it  does  not  have  to  be 
decided  now.  If  tie  Senate  keeps  the 
money  in  the  bill— ts  I  trust  it  will  do — 
there  still  will  be  al  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  are  goinri  to  buy  34  additional 
planes  at  a  later  dtte.  That  is  a  matter 
that  would  be  lefti  up  to  the  Defense 
Department  initiallif.  I  do  not  know  what 
their  decision  will  bt.  I  do  not  know  what 
their  recommendation  will  be.  We  cannot 
decide  that  now.  That  Is  just  another 
mileboard  down  the  road. 

We  cannot  possibly  come  to  it  now.  It 
is  not  involved  in  the  bill.  That  is  a 
judgment  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  It  would  be  up  to  him  to 
make  that  judgment  and  to  give  Con- 
gress a  recommendation. 
Mr.  President,  if  this  program  is  killed 
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its  loss  would  be  i| 
$13  to  $15  milllor 
that  if  we  buy  al^ 
under  run  A  and 
Lockheed  loss  wll 
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now  as  a  result  of  the  failure  to  provide 
funds  in  the  bill  for  the  23  aircraft  now 
in     question,     additional     Qovemment 
costs  will  be  over  $100  million  because 
there  will  be  termination  costs  of  at 
least  $30  million  and  $72  million  in  long- 
lead  funds  approved  last  year  and  al- 
ready committed.  Those  are  costs  that 
are  involved  in  the   termination  of  a 
contract.  Sometimes  we  have  to  incur 
them  in  the  termination  of  contracts. 
However,  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  any 
contract    involving    manufacturing    of 
extensive  products  like  this.  It  is  a  cost 
of  doing  business.  It  certainly  is  to  be 
considered  and  measured  when  we  get 
into  the  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  terminate  the  manufacture 
of  a  product  that  is  more  than  good,  it 
is  essential,  and  a  product  that  we  ac- 
tually need  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  when  these  planes  are 
placed  in  operation  they  will  replace  other 
planes  and  actual  savings  will  be  had 
in  connection  with  the  operation. 

In  connection  with  the  matter  about 
the  General  Accoimting  Office — and  I 
mention  this  with  aU  deference  to  that 
fine  agency  of  the  Government  that  is 
certainly  a  great  deal  of  help  to  the 
Committee    on    Armed    Services— they 
have  advised  me  that  this  amendment 
provides  for  them  to  make  a  study  and 
to  report  in  90  days.  They  have  infor- 
mally advised  me  that  at  the  best,  any 
study  would  take  at  least  6  months,  even 
in  connection  with  those  items  they  are 
competent  to  study.  They  are  not  com- 
mitting themselves  by  any  means  to  say- 
ing they  are  competent  and  have  the 
type  men  with  the  type  training  that 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  all  of 
the  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  just  a  word  about  a 
matter  that  was  In  the  newspapers 
lately.  I  wish  to  pause  at  this  point  to 
say  that  I  think  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  done  a  lot  of  fine  work  in 
this  matter.  He  is  diligent  and  he  always 
pursues  a  matter.  He  is  frank,  clear, 
and  forceful  in  giving  a  report  to  the 
Senate  about  his  work.  I  am  proud  he  is 
that  type  man.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  him  in  the  Senate. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity and  many  fancy  names  used  about 
this  contract.  They  have  called  the  C-5A 
contract  the  Golden  Handshake,  and  so 
on.  However,  let  us  remember  that  the 
main  questions  are  whether  it  is  a  good 
plane  and  whether  we  need  it. 

There  has  been  a  crack  in  the  wing  in 
the  testing.  A  crack  occurred  in  the  wing 
in  a  static  test  on  July  13.  I  am  advised 
over  and  over  by  those  who  know — and 
other  members  of  the  conunittee  would 
be  more  competent  to  speak  on  this  mat- 
ter than  I  am— that  that  is  a  normal 
expectation  in  every  aircraft  develop- 
ment. The  failure  occurred  at  125  percent 
of  the  load  for  which  the  airplane  was 
designed. 

Every  aircraft  wing,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  tested  upward  and  upward  to  the 
point  of  breaking.  That  is  how  they  find 
out  the  terminal  point.  Where  does  the 
strength  of  this  mighty  wing  stop  after 
all? 

In  this  case  it  did  not  crack  until  it 
had  reached  the  point  of  125  percent  of 
the  weight  for  which  it  was  designed. 


As  I  said,  almost  all  aircraft,  partic- 
ularly the  heavier  ones,  have  experienced 
failures  of  some  components  during 
staUc  testing.  That  is  what  static  test- 
ing is  for.  To  determine  the  amount  of 
stress  and  learn  its  breaking  point.  Wing 
failure  occurred  on  the  B-52A,  our 
present  so-called  big  bomber,  at  139  per- 
cent of  the  design  load.  In  the  C-130A 
it  occurred  between  127  percent  and  135 
percent;  in  the  C-130B  it  occurred  at 
139  percent;  in  the  F-104G  it  occurred 
at  135  percent;  and  the  C-141  had  a  main 
landing  gear  frame  failure  at  129  percent 
of  load,  a  vertical  tail  failure  at  135  per- 
cent, a  fuselage  failure  at  120  percent, 
and  a  main  landing  gear  failure  at  145 
percent. 

Many  additional  examples  could  be 
cited.  Failures  of  this  kind  are  not  unex- 
pected. In  fact,  it  is  a  part  of  the  de- 
velopment and  testing  process  regular- 
ly to  be  expected.  They  reveal  these  pos- 
sible weaknesses  in  the  structures  at  an 
early  stage  of  development  to  permit 
design  modifications  in  the  production 
of  aircraft. 

We  have  had  much  debate  here  about 
the  amount  of  money  in  this  bill  for  re- 
search and  development.  This  is  an  il- 
lustration of  how  far  removed  from 
real  research,  as  we  ordinarily  term  this, 
is  this  testing  we  have  been  talking 
about.  Over  and  over  again  a  good  part 
of  the  money  for  research  and  develop- 
ment is  really  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation. 

If  I  have  any  bearing  at  all  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  when  they  bring 
over  the   recommendations   next  year, 
they  will  have  this  research  and  devel- 
opment account,  as  they  call  it,  broken 
down    with    more    commonsense    and 
divided  up  into  categories  where  Sena- 
tors will  have  a  better  opportunity  to 
know  what  they  are  passing  on. 
What  is  the  need  for  the  C-5A? 
Certainly  that  has  already  been  estab- 
lished, or  there  never  would  have  been 
such  a  plane  devised  and  contracted  for. 
Six  squadrons  of  the  C-5A's  will  per- 
mit the  phasing  out  of  such  obsolete  and 
inefficient  aircraft  as  the  C-124*s  and 
the  C-133's.  "C"  means  here  "cargo  " 
Mr.  President. 

With  the  C-5A's  we  will  reduce  the 
number  of  airlift  aircraft  in  the  force 
by  one-half  while  providing  more  than 
three  times  the  transport  capability 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  key  fact 
in  this  whole  debate. 

Times  have  changed.  Modern  aircraft 
are  altogether  different.  VersatiUty  of  the 
C-5A  is  greater  and  its  capability  more. 

Thus,  I  repeat,  with  the  C-5A's,  we  will 
reduce  the  number  of  airlift  aircraft  in 
the  force  by  one-half,  while  providing 
more  than  three  times  the  transport 
capability. 

When  we  reduce  the  number  of  aircraft 
by  one-half,  we  also  reduce  the  number 
of  pilots,  navigators,  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew  members,  including  maintenance 
men — all  will  be  reduced,  including  repair 
parts  and  all  other  items  that  go  to  make 
up  the  expensive  line  of  operation.  At  the 
same  time,  we  will  have  three  times  the 
transport  capability. 

Second,  the  C-5A's  operating  cost  per 
ton-mile  will  be  way  lower  than  any 
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other  airlift  aircraft.  It  wlU  be  2.9  cents 
for  the  C-5A  against  5.3  cents  for  the 
C-141.  That  is  the  operating  cost  per 
ton-mile.  It  will  be  almost  one-half  as 
much  for  the  C-5A  as  it  is  for  the  C-141 
that  Is  now  in  such  extensive  use. 

Three,  imder  any  theory,  the  23  air- 
craft in  the  fiscal  year  1970  request  are 
needed.  They  are  ready  now  to  start  com- 
ing off  the  assembly  line.  These  will  take 
us  only  to  four  squadrons — the  number 
I  am  talking  about — 81  aircraft  versus 
the  six  squadrons  of  120  aircraft,  to  be 
approved  as  a  minimum  requirement  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  That  is  under  review  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  all  the  time. 

As  I  pointed  out  a  few  minutes  ago, 
that  will  be  a  determination  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  as  to  whether  the  last 
purchase  is  made.  It  Is  not  before  us  now. 
If  he  decides  to  quit  at  the  end  of  the 
81  aircraft  that  the  bill  will  build  up  to, 
that  Is  a  matter  of  judgment,  and  also 
a  matter  of  judgment  for  Congress 
whether  to  approve  it,  if  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  does  recommend  it.  But  this 
is  no  time  to  stop  on  a  good  plane  just 
as  the  first  ones  start  coming  off  the  line 
for  use. 

Mr.  President,  despite  cost  overruns, 
every  indication  is  that  the  Air  Force 
will  get  an  aircraft  with  fine  performance 
characteristics.  It  is  the  only  aircraft 
which  can  carry  weapons  and  equipment 
of  any  Army  division;  namely,  tanks, 
bridge  launchers,  armored  personnel 
carriers,  and  helicopters,  concurrently 
with  the  personnel  associated  with  the 
equipment. 

If  the  C-5A  is  used  to  carry  only  man- 
power, light  equipment,  and  the  lighter 
weapons,  it  is  so  large  that  it  can  carry 
an  enormous  load  with  great  rapidity  of 
movement. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  overruns.  I  am  going 
to  be  quite  brief  on  that  matter,  but  the 
idea  is  false  that  there  can  be  a  cer- 
tainty and  a  fixed  final  figure  in  a  con- 
tract like  this,  without  running  into  a 
lot  of  big  money,  and  it  would  cost  just 
as  much  to  the  Gtovemment  in  dollars, 
even  though  not  called  overruns. 

This  contract  had  a  form  of  sliding 
scale.  If  there  had  not  been  a  sliding 
scale  as  to  cost,  any  contractor,  in  order 
to  protect  himself,  would  have  required 
a  fixed  amount,  in  much  larger  propor- 
tions, in  order  to  provide  a  cushion  of 
protection,  even  before  we  get  to  the 
concept  of  profits. 

I  have  already  mentioned  profits.  As 
I  pointed  out,  so  many  changes  came 
about  that  it  not  only  caused  the  so- 
called  overruns,  but  absorbed  chances  for 
profit. 

I  would  in  no  way  try  to  defend  over- 
runs as  such  in  any  kind  of  contract.  I 
point  out,  however,  that  one  reason  for 
the  genuine  overnms  has  been  the  in- 
flation which  has  been  raging  in  our  eco- 
nomy since  1964.  There  was  a  clause  in 
this  contract  which  covered  part  of  the 
inflation,  but  we  had  an  extraordinary 
situation  existing  during  those  months 
and  years,  which  made  the  situation 
different  from  what  it  had  ever  been.  I 
covered  this  point  in  my  opening  remarks 
on  this  entire  bill,  and  I  would  like  to 


restate  my  remarks  at  this  time,  which 
occurred  on  page  18590  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  8. 

ICAUr   RXA80N8   FOR   OVKRHUNS 

The  committee  has  found  as  a  general 
proposition  that  the  principal  reasons 
that  the  original  cost  estimates  in  these 
programs  have  been  invalid  in  recent 
years  are  as  follows: 

First.  Subsequent  to  the  original  esti- 
mates there  were  changes  in  the  weap- 
ons programs,  that  is,  revision  to  the 
total  number  of  weapons  to  be  produced 
and  the  schedule  at  which  they  would 
be  produced,  both  factors  causing  an 
increase  in  the  imit  cost. 

It  is  possible  to  alter  these  two  factors 
in  such  a  manner  that  unit  costs  will  be 
reduced.  However,  such  decisions  in  re- 
cent years  have  resulted  in  increasing  the 
costs  of  these  programs.  The  assumptions 
on  which  original  estimates  were  made 
were  therefore  invaUdated  to  the  extent 
of  these  changes. 

I  think  we  have  moved  too  rapidly 
from  research  into  procurement  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  these  goods.  In  some 
cases,  the  need  exists,  accentuated  by 
the  war.  So  we  had  to  move  forward 
regardless  of  cost. 

Second.  The  mUitary  services  them- 
selves have  requested  changes  in  the 
weapons  through  either  a  change  in 
technology  or  a  poUcy  decision  which 
caused  an  increase  over  the  original 
estimate. 

Third.  There  appears  to  have  been  a 
lack  of  sufficient  management  supervi- 
sion over  these  various  programs  to  take 
timely  action  to  either  correct  or  recog- 
nize, early,  the  ovemm  problem. 

Fourth.  There  has  been  the  fact  of 
abnormal  Inflation  since  1964,  which  has 
reduced  the  Defense  procurement  dollar 
to  a  substantial  degree.  There  is  no  pre- 
cise index  on  the  effect  of  the  Vietnam 
war  on  the  procurement  dollar  itself. 
Some  estimates,  however,  indicate  that 
the  overall  loss  of  purchasing  power  of 
the  defense  procurement  dollar  would 
approximate  25  percent. 

Inflation  since  1964  has  affected  not 
only  Defense  moneys  but  many  other 
activities  in  the  economy. 

Between  1964  and  1968  the  interest  rate 
on  3  months  Treasury  bills  rose  from  3.5 
to  6.15  percent  or  an  increase  of  75  per- 
cent; the  interest  yield  on  PHA  home 
mortgages  from  5.45  to  8.05  percent,  or 
an  increase  of  48  percent;  services — less 
rent — rose  21.6  points  from  117  to  138.6 
or  an  Increase  of  18  percent;  the  cost  of 
food  rose  12.9  points  from  106.4  to  119.3 
or  an  increase  of  12  percent. 

I  point  this  out  not  by  way  of  excuse. 
I  am  not  defending  any  of  those  con- 
tracts. The  miUtary  as  such  and  civilian 
groups  as  such  were  given  some  of  the 
hard  reasons  why  some  of  the  increase 
occurred  and  have  been  given  some  com- 
parison. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  without 
attempting  to  fully  cover  all  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  contract  and  the  plane,  I 
have  presented  the  high  points  of  what 
the  original  conception  was.  the  need  for 
the  plane,  the  contract,  and  the  type  of 
contract  which  was  entered  into  in  1964. 
I  have  covered  the  fact  that  it  proved  to 
be  the  wrong  type  of  contract. 


I  think  one  reckson  why  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  got  into  the  contract 
for  this  large  plane,  involving  so  many 
millions  of  dollars,  was  that  it  just  did 
not  take  time  to  try  out  that  t3T>e  of 
contract  on  smaller  missions  or  smaller 
projects.  If  it  had,  these  defects  in  it 
would  have  shown  up.  But  that  is  all  be- 
hind us  now,  and  nothing  can  be  done 
about  It.  We  have  to  start  from  where  we 
are. 

This  program  is  in  fine  form  now, 
right  to  the  point  where  the  planes  are 
going  to  start  coming  off  the  assembly 
line.  We  certainly  will  need  the  ones  we 
have  already  appropriated  money  for. 
The  number  is  58  in  run  A;  and,  by  all 
standards,  we  are  going  to  need  the  23 
out  of  nm  B,  as  provided  In  the  bill. 

A  great  deal  of  testimony  on  this  sub- 
ject was  taken  by  another  conmilttee.  It 
is  entitled  to  consideration,  of  course.  We 
considered  this  item  from  every  view- 
point. Then  for  all  of  the  public  who 
were  interested,  we  had  2  full  days  of 
hearings,  in  which  that  testimony  was 
taken.  Nothing  came  out,  either  in  public 
or  private,  that  attacked  the  plane,  or  the 
product.  Nothing  came  up  that  ques- 
tioned the  motives  or  questioned  the  im- 
partiality of  the  Defense  Department  in 
awarding  the  contract.  All  the  evidence 
is  that,  whichever  way  it  goes,  it  is  not 
going  to  be  a  profitable  contract  for  the 
company.  It  is  going  to  lose  money,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  estimates  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Air  Force.  It  is  going  to  cost 
more  money  than  we  or  they  thought  it 
would.  We  regret  that,  but  it  is  another 
illustration  that,  over  these  long  periods 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  the  future 
holds.  Who  can  contract  with  certainty 
about  the  cost,  particularly  with  things 
moving  forward  as  rapidly  as  they  are 
now  in  the  field,  for  example,  of  elec- 
tronics. It  has  gotten  to  the  point  where 
over  half  the  cost  of  a  plane  is  in  elec- 
tronics. 

In  preparation  of  this  vast  matter,  we 
prepared  a  series  of  questions  that  re- 
lated to  the  financial  status  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  developments  and  effect 
of  various  lines  of  effort.  We  sent  those 
questions  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  answers.  I  have  the  questions  in  my 
hand.  The  questions  are  ours.  The  an- 
swers are  those  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Having  checked  through  those  an- 
swers, I  believe  they  are  substantially 
correct.  The  staff  believes  they  are  gen- 
erally and  substantially  correct. 

For  the  information  of  other  Senators 
and  all  interested  parties,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  questions  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  the  answers  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  thereto  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Question  No.  1:  Financial  Status  of  the 
Program: 

(a)  How  much  has  been  obligated  to  date? 

(b)  How  much  has  been  expended  to  date? 

(c)  On  what  date  will  present  funds  be 
expanded? 

Specify  these  funds  by  fiscal  year  and 
those  under  the  continuing  resolution. 
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fenae,  under  the  tuthoiity  of  the  conUnu- 
tng  resolution  for  FT  1970,  approved  addi- 
tional funding  In  itie  amount  of  9100  million 
to  protect  production  continuity.  Of  the 
•100  million,  (80  lilUion  ha«  been  obUgated. 
The  difference  of  ^30.0  mlUlon  wUl  be  obU- 
gated  to  the  most  urgent  requirement  con- 
sistent with  the  financial  management  of 
the  total  program.  Based  on  the  present  rate 
of  exT>endlture,  presently  available  funds  may 
be  exhausted  by  1  October  1M0. 

<^eaU*n  No.  2:  Provide  a  summary  of  funds 
tb«t  have-been  authorized  prior  to  fiscal  year 
1070  and  Indicate  how  they  have  been  ex- 
pended or  obligated. 

Anatser: 

R.  i  0.  AND  PROCUREMENT  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1969 
lOoll^l  in  millionsl 


Fiscal  year 


1964. 
1965. 

1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 


ToM. 


Procnm  Expended 


lao 

42.0 
158.9 
667.0 
781.9 
624.7 


lao 

42.0 
1519 
662.3 
7019 
482.9 


Z,  284.  5 


2.065.0 


Question  No.  3:  Provide  a  stimmary  of  the 
effect  on  the  preseqt  C-5A  aircraft  program 
if  no  fiscal  year  19J0  procurement  funding 
is  forthcoming  and|  the  program  is  delayed 
one  year. 

Answer:  Pallurc  to  provide  FY  70  pro- 
curement funding  Would  void  the  ctirrent 
contract  option  commitments  for  Run  B.  The 
contract  options  between  Locltheed  and  Gen- 
eral Eleotnc  and  their  suboontractors  and 
suppliers  would  lap^e.  The  Air  Force  would 
be  obligated  to  pay  the  $30.5  million  Run  B 
termination  liabllltj  If  requested  by  Lock- 
heed. I 

The  922S  mUllon|  over  target  funds  re- 
quested for  FY  70  iwould  stUl  be  required 
to  fund  the  contracts  from  target  to  cell- 
ing fOT  Rim  A.  Additional  funds  would  be 
required  because  of  the  additional  target  and 
celling  associated  with  the  repricing  appli- 
cation of  the  Run  B  option  exercise  In  Jan- 
uary 1969.  These  additional  funds  would 
not  finance  Lockheed  imtll  FY  1971  funds 
could  be  made  available.  It  is  doubtful  that 
Lockheed  would  be  able  to  finance  on  ita 
own  the  coets  of  contlnitlng  the  Run  A  pro- 
duction during  this  time  period.  As  a  result, 
there  Is  a  substantial  likelihood  that  the 
oontractor  would  b4  forced  to  default  the 
contract  for  the  Run  A  aircraft. 

If  it  Is  assimied  tbAt  the  costs  of  continu- 
ing the  current  Rua  A  prodxictlon  could  be 
sustained  by  the  ootaractor  there  would  still 
be  a  production  gap  of  about  18  months 
between  Runs  A  anq  B.  Dvirlng  this  gap,  as 
many  as  40,000  employees  could  be  affected. 
Up  to  20.000  at  Lock^ieed  would  probably  be 
laid  off  and  20,000  injrolved  with  subcontrac- 
tors and  vendors  either  laid  off  or  put  on 
other  work.  The  rehire  and/or  retraining  of 
these  people  would  be  extremely  dlffloult. 
Negotiation  of  the  price*  of  the  Run  B  air- 
craft after  this  del$y  would  be  In  a  aol« 


source  environment  with  no  contractual 
commitments  or  price  options  available.  A 
rough  estimate  of  the  cost  Increase  U  from 
•400-4850  million  for  Run  B. 

Reduction  In  the  Run  A  production  rate 
in  order  to  stretch  Run  A  and  avoid  a  pro- 
duction gap  would  void  the  existing  contract. 
Negotiation  of  the  stretch  In  Run  A  produc- 
tion would  probably  permit  Lockheed  to 
recover  most  of  Its  presently  projected  losses 
on  ROT&X  and  Run  A.  This  negotiation 
would  be  essentially  sole  source  and  again 
with  no  contractual  commitments  or  price 
options.  It  is  likely  that  the  program  cost 
Increase  would  equal  or  exceed  the  cost  in- 
crease associated  with  the  gap  in  the  produc- 
tion line  discussed  earlier.  In  addition,  while 
the  total  nimiber  of  employees  affected  would 
be  reduced,  the  lower  production  rates  would 
require  almost  Immediate  lay-offs  of  people 
by  both  Lockheed  and  their  subcontractors 
and  vendors. 

Question  No.  4:  What  have  we  received  for 
this  moDsy  so  far?  How  many  airplanes  will 
be  delivered  from  prior  appropriations? 

Answer:  Thus  far.  the  bulk  of  the  R&D  ef- 
fort has  been  completed.  Five  R&D  aircraft 
have  been  completed  and  about  600  hours 
of  flight  testing  have  been  accomplished. 
About  nineteen  production  aircraft  are  in 
various  stages  of  assembly.  A  substantial 
amount  of  maintenance  and  operational 
training  equipment  has  been  delivered.  The 
first  operational  aircraft  is  scheduled  for 
delivery  in  December  1969.  We  have  high 
confidence  of  securing  a  much  needed  stra- 
tegic airlift  capability  with  the  delivery  of  an 
aircraft  that  will  meet  all  of  its  performance 
guarantees.  Fifty-eight  (58)  aircraft  are  con- 
tractually required  to  be  delivered  from  prior 
year  appropriations. 

Question  No.  5:  Give  a  complete  statement 
of  the  effect  of  the  repricing  formula  and  the 
reverse  Incentive  on  the  procurement  of  the 
23  aircraft  proposed  In  the  bill. 

Answer:  Our  interpretation  of  the  present 
contract  is  that  the  repricing  formiila  came 
into  effect  when  we  exercised  the  Run  B  op- 
tion in  January  1969.  It  will  apply  to  the  23 
Run  B  aircraft  requested  for  FY  70  and 
will  result  in  a  new  target  cost  and  celling 
price  for  the  76  production  aircraft.  This 
means  that  some,  but  not  all  of  the  oonitrac- 
tWs  RDT&E  plus  R\m  A  over-celling  condi- 
tion win  be  eliminated.  This  over-celling  re- 
lief would  be  only  a  fraction  of  that  which 
would  obtain  by  ai^lylng  the  repricing  for- 
mula to  all  57  Rim  B  aircraft. 

No  reverse  incentive  (see  questions  10  and 
20)  exists  with  the  23  aircraft  being  re- 
quested for  FY  70.  We  are  negotiating  with 
Lockheed  to  eliminate  the  poesibillty  of  a 
reverse  incentive,  before  more  than  the  23 
FY  70  Run  B  aircraft  are  procured. 

Question  No.  6:  What  could  the  Air  Force 
be  expected  to  receive  in  the  way  of  opera- 
tional C-6A  aircraft  in  the  event  no  addi- 
tional funds  other  than  the  $235  million  for 
over-target  costs  on  Run  A  in  the  present 
bill  and  prior  year  funds  were  available? 

Answer:  Contractually,  the  Air  Force  can 
expect  to  receive  58  aircraft  when  the  $335 
million  is  added  to  the  Run  A  contracts. 
ReallsticaUy,  in  view  of  Lockheed's  projected 
loss  on  the  sale  of  only  58  aircraft,  it  Is 
questionable  whether  the  contractor  could 
proceed  if  a  decision  were  made  not  to  buy 
any  Rim  B  aircraft.  If  the  contractor  de- 
faulted the  contract,  it  is  possible  some  10 
to  20  airplanes  could  be  deUvered. 

Lockheed  Is  contractually  committed  to 
provide  the  68  R&D  and  Run  A  aircraft.  The 
Government  is  committed  to  provide  the 
$235  million  over-target  funds  requested  In 
the  FY  70  Budget  plus  whatever  additional 
costs  may  result  from  the  application  of  the 
repricing  formula  relative  to  our  exercising 
the  Run  B  option  in  January  1960.  If  Run  B 
were  terminated,  an  addiUonal  $30i  million 
of  termination  liability  would  be  also 
required. 
Question  No.  7:  Is  the  company  not  legally 


committed    to    furnish    68    aircraft    under 
Bun  Af 

Ansieer:  The  company  Is  committed  to 
furnish  five  test  aircraft  under  RDT&E  and 
68  operational  aircraft  under  production  Run 
A.  a  total  of  68  aircraft.  This  commitment  is 
legally  binding  so  long  as  the  Government 
meets  its  commitments.  This  means  that 
fimds  must  be  provided  In  a  timely  manner 
for  the  aUowable  costs  associated  with  pro- 
ducing these  58  aircraft. 

Question  No.  8:  What  changes,  If  any,  are 
being  considered  In  the  contracting  methods, 
I.e.,  repricing  formula,  abnormal  escalation, 
etc.? 

Answer:  It  Is  the  Air  Force's  Intention  to 
change  the  C-6A  Lockheed  contract  as  fol- 
lows: 

a.  Remove  the  reverse  Incentive  possibility 
feature  from  the  repricing  clause,  which  does 
not  arise  until  more  than  four  squadrons  are 
procured; 

b.  Incorporate  a  new  delivery  schedule  in 
the  contract: 

c.  Modify  the  methods  of  procuring/pric- 
ing spare  parts; 

d.  Negotiate  the  disagreement  as  to  the 
intended  application  of  abnormal  escalation. 
Other  secondary  issues  and  attendant  mat- 
ters will  be  clarified  and  resolved  within  the 
overall  negotiation  package. 

e.  Negotiate  the  scope  and  operation  of 
the  Correction  of  Deficiency  Clause  so  as  to 
better  clarify  its  meaning  and  to  facilitate 
its  administration. 

Question  No.  9:  Summarize  In  simple  terms 
the  cost  elements  of  Run  A. 

Answer:  The  cost  elements  for  R&D  plus 
Run  A  may  be  expressed  In  the  following 
way.  These  are  based  on  the  assiunptlon  that 
only  three  squadrons  are  procured  and  no 
repricing  Is  Involved. 


Cost  to 
Govemmwrt 


Locfchatd-Caorgia  Co. 
G«n«ril  Elwtric  Co... 
Other  program  costs. . 
Initial  spares 

or 
R.  D.  T.  S  E 

Procurefnanl 

Initial  spares 


1,764 
534 

214 
201 


Cost  to 
produce 


2,436 
558 
214 
201 


2.713 

1,003 

1,509 

201 


3.409 

1,246 

1,962 

201 


2,713 


3,409 


Question  No.  10:  Furnish  a  graphic  analy- 
sis of  how  the  reverse  Incentive  operates. 

Ansv>er:  Price  adjustment  in  accordance 
with  Air  Force  position:  (Applicable  Run  A 
actual  cost  $1536M,  Run  A  target  cost 
$833M). 


Increase  in 
Increase  in    overall  con- 
overall    tract  ceilini 
contract    (or  each  $1 
Quantity  ot  Run  B     ceiling  price    over  run  A        Reverse 
A'tf'tt  (millions)  ceiling     incentive 


AT-23. J292  0.66       No. 

Apposition 393  .89 

Lockheed  position.  558  1  01 

AT-57 680  1.54 


No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


Question  No.  It:  Can  the  Air  Force  give 
assurance  that  the  reverse  Incentive  pro- 
vision will  be  deleted  from  the  contract?  Ex- 
plain the  manner  In  which  the  repricing 
formula  will  operate  on  the  proposed  pro- 
curement of  23  aircraft. 

Answer:  As  Dr.  Seamans  publicly  stated, 
the  nature  of  the  Air  Force  commitment 
beyond  the  4th  squadron  is  dependent  upon 
the  results  of  negotiations.  In  large  meas- 
ure, these  revolve  around  the  deletion  of 
reverse  incentive  feature  In  the  contract. 
This  deletion  is  a  prime  negotiation  objec- 
tive of  the  Air  Force  prior  to  procurement 
of  the  balance  of  Run  B  aircraft.  Presently, 
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oparatloD  of  the  reverse  incentive  on  the 
proposed  FY  1970  buy  of  33  aircraft  depends 
upon  whether  or  not  we  procure  the  fifth 
squadron.  If  we  stop  at  23  aircraft,  repricing 
of  the  contract  target  cost  and  celling  will 
be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  the  Items 
actually  ordered.  The  total  amount  of  Rim 
B  costs  to  be  treated  In  the  repricing  formula 
will  be  Just  the  target  cost  associated 
with  ttie  23  aircraft  and  associated  support. 
It  is  specifically  noted  that  the  procure- 
ment of  the  23  aircraft  does  not  Involve  any 
reverse  Incentive  feature  when  the  repric- 
ing formula  Is  applied. 

Question  No.  12:  Explain  In  precise  terms 
the  elements  of  the  C-5A  aircraft  contract 
which  win  be  controUed  by  military  person- 
nel and  those  elements  controlled  and  ad- 
ministered by  civilian  personnel.  In  other 
words,  what  is  the  chain  of  authority  for  the 
contracting  and  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram? 

Answer:  Authority  and  responsibilty  for 
procurement  decisions  concerning  major  Air 
Force  systems,  such  as  the  C-6,  rests  com- 
pletely with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  Military  people 
evaluate  technical  material,  selection  data 
and  procurement  approaches  and  make  rec- 
ommendations when  required.  Final  deci- 
sions clearly  and  completely  rest  with  the 
statutory  civilian  appointees  with  the  De- 
part2nent  of  Defense. 

Statutory  procurement  authority  for  ex- 
ecuting contracts  for  the  government  within 
the  Air  Force  fiows  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  through  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  (Research  and  Devel- 
opment) and  (Systems  and  Logistics)  and 
to  the  Director  of  Procurement  Policy  in  Air 
Force  Headquarters  and  then  to  Air  Force 
Systems  Command  and  Air  Force  Logistics 
Command. 

Under  this  authority  the  Deputy  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Director  of  Procurement  Policy 
are  responsible  for  providing  the  Commands 
with  broad  policy  and  procedural  guidance 
resolving  Issues  beyond  Command  Jurisdic- 
tion, assessing  Command  compliance  with 
established  policy  and  guidance,  and  for 
supporting  the  Air  Force  Secretary  In  con- 
nection with  his  statutory  and  administra- 
tive responsibilities  to  Congress. 

In  the  C-5  aircraft  and  engine  procure- 
ment, the  Air  Force  followed  its  standard 
source  selection  procedures.  The  Air  Force 
Secretary  was  the  Source  Selection  Author- 
ity. The  Source  Selection  Advisory  Council 
and  Evaluation  Board  functions  were  carried 
out  by  senior  military  members  of  the  Aero- 
nautical Systems  Division  and  C-6  System 
Program  Office  respectively  at  Wright  Field, 
Ohio.  Contractors  submitted  proposals  cov- 
ering all  elements  in  great  detail.  Proposals 
were  evaluated  by  a  large,  highly  slclUed 
group  of  specialists  specifically  picked  for  the 
task.  Recommendations  of  these  Source  Se- 
lection bodies  were  reviewed  at  appropriate 
levels  in  the  Command  chain  up  to  the  Air 
Force  Secretary.  Based  on  a  detailed  review 
of  these  recommendations  plus  those  of  the 
major  Commanders  and  Chief  of  Staff,  the 
Air  Force  Secretary  determined  that  the  rec- 
ommendation of  General  Electric  for  the  en- 
gine would  be  accepted  and  the  award  of 
the  airframe  contract  to  Lockheed  was  In 
the  best  Interest  of  the  Government.  The  Air 
Force  Secretary  provided  a  detailed  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  addition  to  source  selection  decision, 
others  are  required  during  regularly  sched- 
uled program  reviews,  program  change  re- 
quests, or  when  a  program  varies  from  the 
cost  schedule  or  performance  requirements 
of  the  contract.  Again,  these  decisions  are 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  or 
Defense. 

Question  No.  13:  The  current  cost  esti- 
mate under  which  you  are  operating  is  based 
on  a  study  culminating  in  late  October  which 
is  now  ten  months  old.  Lockheed  and  the  Air 
Force  have  serious  disagreement  about  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  contract  and  how  they 


kpI^T-  '^'^  question  Is,  If  the  October  1968 
estimates  should  be  substantially  wrong — 
Bubsttmtially  lower — and  the  alleged  ambi- 
guities in  the  contract  should  be  decided  in 
favor  of  Lockheed,  how  does  the  Government 
exposure  change? 

Answer:  The  Government  exposure  will 
increase  if  our  October  estimate  to  complete 
production  Run  A  (53  aircraift)  is  sulMtan- 
tially  low.  This  Is  so  because  in  exercising 
the  Production  Run  B  option  in  January 
1969  we  activated  the  price  adjustment 
clause. 

The  Government  exposure  is  the  contract 
ceiling  price  and  the  price  adjustment  clause 
adjusts  the  contract  celling  price.  Opera- 
tion of  the  price  adjustment  clause  and  the 
resultant  increase  In  ceiling  price.  Is  dic- 
tated by  ( 1 )  the  cost  to  complete  Run  A  air- 
craft, and  (2)  the  total  number  of  Run  B 
aircraft  procured. 

In  addition,  if  the  abnormal  economic 
escalation  estimates  increase,  the  contract 
ceiling  would  increase  further  by  that 
amount. 

The  current  negotiations  with  Lockheed 
are  being  conducted  with  a  view  toward  mu- 
tual resolution  of  ail  of  the  ambiguities 
presently  in  the  contract.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal ambiguities  relates  to  the  use  of  the 
abnormal  escalation  in  the  repricing  formula. 
Should  we  l>e  unable  to  resolve  these  ambi- 
guities in  negotiation,  the  Armed  Services 
Board  of  Contract  Appeals  (ASBCA)  and /or 
the  courts  would  be  resorted  to.  A  Judgment 
favorable  to  the  contractor  in  these  cases 
would  also  Increase  the  Oovemment  ex- 
posure. 

Question  No.  14:  Based  on  the  October  cost 
data,  what  was  the  estimated  cost  per 
aircraft 

(a)  Under  Run  A  with  53  aircraft?  (5 
R&D  not  Included) 

(b)  Under  Run  A  plus  23  aircraft  of  Run 
B? 

ATiswer:  The  procurement  cost  for  the  53 
Run  A  aircraft  (assuming  completion  of  the 
Run  B  buy)  was  estimated  at  $1,904  million 
for  an  average  cost  of  $35.9  million  per  air- 
craft. If  we  had  decided  at  that  time  not  to 
buy  Run  B,  the  repricing  formula  would  not 
have  become  effective.  The  procurement  cost 
of  the  53  aircraft  would  have  been  $1,509 
million  for  an  average  cost  of  $28.5  mlUlon. 
It  is  very  unlikely  that  this  cost  would  be 
valid  If  we  decide  now  (after  exercising  the 
Run  B  option  In  January)  not  to  buy  Run 
B.  The  cost  of  the  Bun  A  aircraft  would 
probably  be  decided  In  court,  if  the  aircraft 
were  produced  at  all.  The  average  price  would 
probably  t>e  substantially  higher  than  $28.5 
million.  As  noted  earlier,  however,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  Lockheed  would  be  able 
to  complete  Run  A  If  Run  B  is  eliminated. 

If  we  procure  Run  A  plus  only  23  aircraft 
of  Run  B  (76  production  aircraft),  consid- 
ering the  effect  of  the  price  adjustment 
clause,  the  average  procurement  (flyaway 
plus  AGE,  training,  and  data)  cost  for  the 
76  aircraft  would  be  about  $29.9  million. 

Question  No.  35:  On  page  24  of  the  C-5A 
study  the  following  appears: 

"It  should  be  noted  that  the  costs  to  the 
Government  reflected  above  are  based  on  the 
detail  cost  review  completed  in  October  1968. 
There  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  costs  may 
continue  to  increase.  A  quick  look  cost  re- 
view is  now  In  the  process  of  being  completed 
by  the  Aeronautical  Systems  Division  ( ASD) . 
Preliminary  information  from  this  cost  re- 
view indicates  that  the  estimated  cost  to 
complete  the  program  (i.e..  the  contractor's 
cost)  may  Increase  above  the  October  1968 
estimates." 

P^imish  some  estimate  as  to  what  the 
maximum  cost  to  completion  will  be.  based 
on  the  Information  now  available. 

Answer:  A  revised  cost  estimate  Is  now  be- 
ing completed  by  the  System  Program  Office. 
PrelUnlnary  Information  indicates  a  poten- 
tial Increase  In  the  two  to  four  percent  range 
for  the  six  squadron  program.  Part  of  this 
Increase  is  associated  with  the  schedule  slip. 


The  October  1968  estimate  was  based  on  a 
Run  B  production  rate  of  four  aircraft  per 
month.  The  Air  Force  changed  to  three  per 
month  In  order  to  extend  the  decision  time 
for  the  fifth  and  sixth  squadrons  pending 
more  definitive  cost  data.  That  action  ex- 
tended the  production  period  several  months 
and  results  in  some  Increased  cost  In  Runs 
A  and  B.  These  factors  combined  with  in- 
creased Inflationary  trends  contribute  to  the 
potential  cost  Increase. 

Question  No.  16:  How  will  the  spares  be 
provided  and  how  will  It  affect  the  contract? 

Answer:  We  are  now  negotiating  with  the 
contractor  to  determine  specifically  how  the 
spares  axe  to  be  provided  and  how  their  pro- 
curement win  effect  the  contract.  Our  In- 
tent Is  to  get  good  spares  at  reasonable  prices. 
We  intend  in  our  negotiation  to  establish  a 
reasonable  break-out  of  the  spares  and  in- 
sure that  we  procure  from  Lockheed  only 
those  spares  and  equipment  that  cannot  ef- 
fectively be  procured  directly  from  the  sup- 
plier. We  do  not  Intend  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  spares  from  Lockheed  to  off-set 
the  losses  expected  to  be  incurred  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  RDT&E  and  Run  A  efforts. 

Question  No.  17:  Is  the  aircraft  meeting 
all  performance  specifications,  specifically, 
the  sink  rate,  the  lower  flap  speeds,  and  wing 
failure? 

Ansioer:  The  aircraft  Is  predicted  to  meet 
or  exceed  aU  of  its  mission  performance 
guarantees.  Its  weight  empty  is  projected  to 
be  exceeded  by  less  than  \%.  However,  the 
aircraft  is  more  streamUned  (less  drag)  than 
required  and  this  more  than  offsets  the  sUght 
additional  weight  and  permits  it  to  meet  or 
exceed  the  performance  guarantees.  Some 
minor  changes  were  made  to  some  specifica- 
tions. This  was  done  to  produce  a  better  air- 
plane through  a  more  balanced  design  and 
to  reduce  cost  to  the  Government.  No  deg- 
radation of  safety  or  mission  performance 
resulted.  Equitable  consideration  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Government.  The  sink  rate, 
flap  speeds,  etc.,  all  meet  established  mili- 
tary standards.  Critics  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  technical  details  may  aUege  the 
Air  Force  reduced  criteria  to  "help"  the  con- 
tractor. This  is  not  the  case.  For  Instance 
the  sink  rate  was  changed  from  10  feet  per 
second  maximum  to  nine  feet  per  second. 
The  PAA  standard  is  10  FPS:  but  the  FAA 
aUows  a  lower  weight  for  10  FPS.  The  Air 
Force  nine  FPS  at  a  higher  weight  Is  equiv- 
alent to  the  FAA  standard  of  10  FPS  at  its 
lower  weight. 

The  flap  speed  criteria  change  affected  only 
the  use  of  fuU  flaps.  The  criteria  for  use  of 
partial  and  take-off  flaps  were  not  changed. 
Since  the  flaps  on  the  C-5  are  not  consid- 
ered a  braking  device,  the  reduced  speed  for 
use  of  full  flaps  will  Impose  no  diverse  Umi- 
tation  on  operation  or  performance. 

The  sUtic  test  faUure  In  the  wing  of  the 
test  article  was  not  related  in  any  way  to 
any  spedflcation  changes  made.  This  failure 
was  not  imusual  for  the  static  test  program 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  demonstrate  the 
aircraft  capablUty  to  withstand  flightloads 
up  to  150%  of  its  design  Umit  load. 

Question  No.  18:  How  many  significant 
changes  have  been  made  and  have  any  of 
them  resulted  In  a  degradation  of  the  per- 
formance specifications? 

Answer:  Only  minor  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  specifications  as  outlined  In  the 
answer  to  Question  17.  None  have  resulted 
In  any  degradation  of  the  mission  perform- 
ance of  the  airplane. 

Question  No.  19:  How  real  is  the  threat  of 
termination  If  no  funds  are  avaUable  by  the 
end  of  August? 

Answer:  The  contract,  as  amended,  permits 
Lockheed  to  request  termination  If  Run  B 
funding  Is  not  provided  before  1  September. 
The  contract  also  permits  equitable  cost  and 
schedule  adjustments  associated  with  the 
funding  delays.  The  purpwse  of  these  provi- 
sions is  to  maintain  program  continuity  and 
to  protect  vendor  commitments.  The  risk  of 
termination,   depends   largely   on   the   con- 
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^  tractor's  conflflence  that  FT  70  funds  wlU 
be  ultimately  provided.  Both  contractors 
liavo  a  number  of  subcontractor  funding 
oommltments  which  must  be  met.  Tlie  Air 
Poroe  would  attempt  to  assist  In  this  Interim 
funding  problem.  It  Is  likely,  however,  that 
there  would  be  a  ooet  Increase  to  the  {Mtigram. 
If  funds  were  delayed  for  several  months 
after  the  1  S^tember  date.  It  U  probable 
that  a  number  of  the  vendors  and  subcon- 
tractors commitments  would  lapse.  There 
would  be  a  substantial  ooet  Increase  and  a 
schedule  slip,  the  General  Electric  contract 
does  not  permit  them  to  request  termination 
If  funding  is  delayed  but  price  and  schedule 
adjiwtment  cofild  result,  depending  on  the 
extent  of  the  4elay. 

Question  No.  20:  £>eflne  In  simple  terms: 

(a)  The  me«|ilng  of  the  repricing  formula 

(b)  The  revise  Incentive  as  It  applies  to 
the  repricing 

Anstoer: 

(a)  The  Intention  of  the  repricing  formula 
was  to  preclude  catastrophic  losses  to  the 
contractor.  A  firmula  was  developed  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  early  commitment  to  opera- 
tional aircraft!  prior  to  develojMnent.  The 
clatise  provide*!  that  If  the  actual  costs  as- 
sociated with  the  production  of  Rvm  A  alr- 
crafl_exceeded  the  contract  target  costs  for 
that  efrort  by  ai  specified  amount  or  greater, 
the  contractor  Is  entitled  to  an  adjustment 
In  the  overall  target  and  celling  price.  The 
amount  of  this  adjustment  and  the  changes 
to  the  contract  prices  are  determined  pur- 
suant to  the  application  of  the  formula.  Un- 
tU  the  target  fci-  Run  A  aircraft  are  exceeded 
by  130rc.  the  repricing  formula  U  not  In- 
voked. 

(b)  A  point  cm  be  reached  where,  for  each 
additional  dollar  of  cost  occurring  In  the 
production  of  Itun  A  aircraft,  the  result  Is 
an  Increase  In  total  contract  target  and 
celling  of  more  than  a  dollar.  This  potential 
could  encourag*  a  contractor  to  add  costs  to 
Run  A  so  as  t)  reduce  his  overall  loss  on 
both  the  Run  A,  and  the  Run  B  production. 

Question  No.  21:  What  would  be  the  Im- 
pact of  delaylig  appropriation  of  FY  70 
funds  for  procurement  of  the  Run  B  aircraft 
until  after  con^pletlon  of  a  90  day  review 
of  the  program  3 

Answer:  The  JMr  Force  has  requested  $533 
million  for  the  123  FY  70  aircraft  of  Run  B. 
In  the  event  tjhe  appropwlatlon  of  FY  70 
funds  Is  delayed  90  days,  the  actual  delay  In 
applying  these  funds  to  the  C-5  contract 
would  probabW  amoimt  to  four  or  more 
months.  The  Lockheed  contract  as  amended 
requires  FY  70  jfunds  for  the  23  aircraft  to 
be  on  contract  j  by  1  September  1969.  The 
contract  stipulates  that  If  such  funds  are 
allotted  after  1  September,  an  equitable  ad- 
justment In  th^  price,  delivery  schedule  or 
both  may  be  mfede  provided  the  contractor 
has  Incurred  additional  costs  or  delay  due 
to  the  funding  delay.  Further,  the  contrac- 
tor can  request  termination  for  convenience 
of  the  Gtovernmtent  In  the  event  funds  are 
not  allotted  by  ijseptember. 

There  would  |>e  a  substantial  Impact  as- 
sociated with  t^ls  funding  delay.  Existing 
contract  options ibet ween  Lockheed  and  Gen- 
eral Electric  and  their  subcontractors  and 
suppUers  would  ,t)e  voided.  As  a  result,  pro- 
duction costs  wiuld  Increase  by  about  $140 
to  $170  million  I  depending  on  whether  the 
Run  A  delays  w^re  stretched  to  preclude  a 
production  line  ^p  or  not. 

Mr.  STENNIB.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
time  being,  thkt  will  conclude  my  re- 
marks. I  believ^  they  are  the  main  high 
points.  I 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senatot^yield? 

Mr.  STENNip.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  a  valuable 
member  of  our  (Committee. 

Mr.  BYRD  oi  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
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I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  with  re- 
gard to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

ThlB  Is  the  sixth  week  that  the  Senate 
has  been  debating  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. 

During  aU  this  time  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  been  on  the  floor  and  he 
has  carried  the  burden  of  answering  the 
many  questions — proper  questions — 
which  have  been  put  to  him  as  commit- 
tee chairman. 

I  doubt  tf  there  have  been  any  commit- 
tee chairmen  in  recent  years  who  have 
been  under  such  intense  pressure  in  re- 
gard to  work  here  on  the  floor  for  such  a 
long  period  of  time  as  has  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  in  han- 
dling on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  very 
important  and  very  dlfQcult  bill. 

When  the  legislation  was  first  sub- 
mitted, the  budget  request  sought  by  the 
Johnson  administration  totaled  $23  bil- 
lion. Then  the  new  administration  came 
Into  office,  and  the  budget  request  was 
revised  somewhat  to  $22  billion.  Then 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  is  chairman,  went  over  this 
proposal  in  great  detail. 

The  bill  which  finally  came  before  the 
Senate  represents,  in  round  figures,  a 
total  of  $20  billion  for  procurement'  of 
military  weapons  for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 
So  the  committee  brought  about  that 
reduction  and  now  recommends  to  the 
Senate  that  the  budget  request  of  the 
Nixon  administration  be  reduced  by  $2 
billion. 

I  favor  such  a  reduction. 
That  is.  In  round  figures,  a  10-percent 
reduction. 

The  committee  is  aware  of  the  need 
to  carefully  scrutinize  all  items  in  the 
budget,  whether  it  be  a  budget  for  the 
Defense  Department,  or  a  budget  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  or  any  of  the  other  departments 
of  the  Government. 

The  committee  went  Into  these  matters 
very  carefully  and.  as  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, has  recommended  to  the  Senate 
that  the  authorizations  for  military  pro- 
curement be  reduced  from  the  amount 
originally  requested  by  $2  billion. 

That  is  a  substantial  reduction,  but  I 
think  it  is  one  that  can  be  sustained. 

I  think  that  we  can  accomplish,  with 
the  reduced  amount  of  money,  all  that 
is  necessary  to  be  done  to  protect  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

I  say  again.  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
great  admiration  for  the  way  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  has  handled  this  legislation  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  6  difficult 
weeks.  The  hours  have  been  long  each 
day,  and  there  has  been  a  keen  debate. 
I  say  to  those  whose  viewpoints  have 
differed  from  those  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia that  I  think  it  is  important  and 
desirable  that  Senators  do  just  what  they 
have  done  for  the  past  6  weeks:  go  into 
these  budgeted  figures  item  by  item,  and 
require  justification. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  fully  justified  what  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended,  and  I  state 
again  that  I  am  pleased  to  be  associated 
with  the  distinguished  Senator.  I  com- 


mend him  on  his  handling  of  a  very  dlf- 
ficult  problem  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  his  gra- 
cious remarks.  What  little  I  have  done 
required  much  help,  and  help  was  forth- 
coming from  many  different  sources,  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Virginia.  He 
played  an  important  part  in  the  making 
of  this  bill,  in  tearing  it  apart,  as  it  were, 
and  then  putting  it  back  together.  We 
all  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
fine  work;  I  do,  particularly  as  chairman 
of  the  committee.  I  appreciate  his  state- 
ment, and  I  give  him  fair  warning  that 
I  am  looking  forward  to  getting  a  lot 
more  work  out  of  him. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, which  I  shall  do  In  a  moment,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  concur  in  everything 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  just  stated  about  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  This  has  been 
a  very  difficult  and  trying  6  weeks  for 
him.  He  has  done  a  magnificent  job.  I, 
as  one  who  has  disagreed  occasionally 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  can 
say  that  he  has  been  most  helpful  and 
accommodating,  though  he  has  certainly 
been  imder  unusual  pressure.  Rarely  in 
the  12  years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate 
has  any  chairman  had  to  meet  chal- 
lenges as  often  as  has  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi    on    this    measure;    and   he 
has  done  the  great  job  of  meeting  them. 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  that  this  de- 
bate is  certainly  in  the  national  Inter- 
est, as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  a  more 
intelligent  and  healthy  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I.  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  There  has 
been  a  little  effort,  from  some  sources, 
to  try  to  drive  a  wedge  between  Senators 
who  might  have  differing  viewpoints.  I 
am  proud  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  not  letting  them  do  it.  I,  too,  did 
my  part  in  not  letting  them  do  it.  After 
all,  we  are  all  here  working  for  the  same 
cause.  I  do  not  deserve  any  credit  for 
the  days  I  have  spent  on  this  fioor;  for 
it  is  a  privilege  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
body.  It  has  been  a  little  bit  rugged  at 
times,  but  it  is  a  privilege,  and  I  think 
trying  to  do  our  duty  is  reward  enough 
for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  every  Senator  is  proud  of  the  way 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
done  his  duty  and  handled  his  work  on 
this  measure. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  begin  my  prepared  remarks,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  outstanding  work  done  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  He  is  well 
versed  and  well  informed,  and  takes 
the  debate  in  his  stride,  in  a  manner  he 
might  not  do  if  he  did  not  have  the 
feeling  that  the  debate  on  the  Senate 
floor  is  entirely  sincere  on  both  sides, 
and  with  good  purpose,  and  that  differ- 
ences of  opinion  do  not  necessarily  mean 
that  those  who  hold  them  are  disagree- 
able otherwise.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  stood  up  extremely  well  un- 
der the  strain,  and  I  compliment  him, 
before  he  leaves  the  floor  for  a  well- 


deserved   recess,  for  the  flne  work  he 
has  done. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  He  has  always  been  an 
important  contributor  to  the  debate  on 
these  matters. 

F-14:    A   $25  BU-LION   MONUMENT  TO  THE  PAST? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  military  procurement  bill  con- 
tains a  $239  million  authorization  for  the 
purchase  of  a  new  Navy  fighter  plane, 
the  P-14A.  This  item  is  significant  be- 
cause it  marks  the  first  procurement  re- 
quest for  a  new  fighter  system  which 
may  run  to  a  cost  of  nearly  $25  billion 
over  the  next  decade.  In  this  year  of  the 
taxpayers'  revolt,  I  believe  that  no  new 
system  of  such  major  proportions  should 
escape  close  congressional  scrutiny. 

My  own  interest  in  the  F-14A  has  been 
heightened  by  some  disturbing  news — I 
have  been  informed  that  according  to  a 
recent  cost  comparison  study  conducted 
by  the  Pentagon,  the  relative  cost  of 
carrier-based  fighter  strength  far  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  of  comparable  land-based 
strength.  The  F-14A,  a  carrier-based 
fighter,  wUl  require  reevaluation  if  these 
high  costs  can  indeed  be  avoided  by  bas- 
ing our  air  strength  on  land.  At  any  rate, 
our  consideration  of  the  F-14A  should 
be  undertaken  with  full  knowledge  of 
these  cost  relationships,  and  so  I  am  re- 
questing today  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment release  to  the  Congress  this  most 
recent  study  of  the  problem,  which  clari- 
fies the  economy  of  land-based  air 
strength  and  which  adds  measurably  to 
the  doubts  which  already  surround  the 
proposed  F-14A.  I  have  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  requesting  the 
immediate  release  of  this  revealing  cost 
comparison  study. 

It  wUl  be  difficult,  of  course,  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  conduct  its  own  study  of 
the  F-14A.  This  new  fighter  aircraft  is 
an  enormously  comphcated  weapon,  just 
as  complicated  as  the  ABM  or  the 
MBT-70.  The  features  of  the  F-14A  must 
be  described  in  a  technical  jargon  which 
requires  our  closest  attention;  the  need 
for  the  F-14A  must  be  measured  in  un- 
certain probabilities  about  the  future; 
and  the  high  cost  of  the  F-14A  must  be 
judged  against  the  far  higher  cost  of  in- 
adequate military  preparedness. 

But  we  must  not  let  these  difficulties 
prevent  us  from  taking  a  hard,  critical 
look  at  the  F-14  A.  Whenever  the  ex- 
penditure of  so  much  money  is  at  issue, 
the  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  do 
no  less.  Accordingly,  I  shall  outline  some 
of  my  own  doubts  about  the  F-14A,  and 
suggest  some*  alternatives  to  the  blank- 
check  approval  of  that  weapons  system 
which  is  found  in  the  bill  as  it  reads 
today. 

In  the  words  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
John  Chafee,  the  current  F-14  program 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  cancellation  of  the 
F-lllB,  the  Navy  version  of  the  ill-fated 
TPX  tactical  fighter-bomber.  In  fiscal 
year  1969  Congress  appropriated  $130 
million  to  finance  engineering  develop- 
ment of  this  new  plane;  and  now,  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  recommended  ap- 
proval of  the  $224.6  million  F-14A  pro- 
curement request,  with  an  additional 
advance  procurement  of  $14.4  million. 

These  funds  represent  new  obllgational 


authority  for  development  only — techni- 
cally, real  production  of  the  aircraft  will 
not  begin  until  fiscal  year  1971,  accord- 
ing to  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Robert  A.  Frosch.  This  year's  money  will 
be  spent  building  airplanes,  but  test  and 
evaluation  models  only,  not  full-scale 
production  models. 

The  P-14,  when  fully  developed,  will 
be  a  multipurpose  carrier-based  fighter. 
The  A  model,  designed  to  become  opera- 
tional in  1973,  will  be  a  swing-wing,  tan- 
dem seating,  supersonic  aircraft — with  a 
new  airframe  design  incorporating  the 
engine  and  the  avionics  of  the  now 
abandoned  and  Ill-fated  F-lllB.  It  was 
envisioned  as  a  replacement  of  the  Navy's 
F-4  Phantom,  to  perform  a  fleet  air- 
defense  mission,  carrying  the  yet-to-be- 
developed  Phoenix  air-to-air  missile. 
The  F-14B  and  F-14C  models  will  be- 
come operational  in  the  middle  and  late 
1970's  as  advanced  technology  engines 
and  advanced  avionics  become  available 
to  replace  the  older  component  systems 
planned  for  the  F-14A. 

Doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  producing 
the  F-14A  in  quantity  stem  in  part  from 
this  mismatch  between  a  new  airframe 
and  an  old  engine.  By  producing  the 
F-14A,  the  Navy  hopes  to  replace  our 
F-4's  by  1973,  2  years  before  the  F-14B 
is  scheduled  to  become  operational.  This 
may  be  a  worthy  goal,  but  it  is  not  yet 
clear  that  a  hybrid  aircraft  such  as  the 
F-14A  is  the  proper  means  to  reach  that 
goal.  By  rushing  the  F-14  airframe  into 
production  before  its  engine  and  avionics 
components  are  fully  developed,  the 
Navy  may  find  itself  saddled  with  an 
expensive,  low-performance  substitute 
for  what  It  really  needs,  resulting  in  the 
worst  of  both  worlds. 

Surprisingly,  well-known  flaws  in  the 
F-14A  design  are  not  even  mentioned  in 
the  committee  report.  That  report  de- 
scribes the  F-14A  as  an  aircraft  of  "su- 
perior range,  endurance,  and  maneuver- 
ing performance  over  the  F-4,  allowing 
greater  utilization  of  its  supersonic  capa- 
bilities in  the  combat  situation."  "This 
evaluation  is  misleading  because  it  does 
not  mention  the  fact  that  the  air  combat 
performance  of  the  P-14A  has  been  com- 
promised by  its  multipurpose  specifica- 
tions and  its  hybrid  design.  The  airframe 
of  the  F-14A  was  not  designed  to  carry 
the  heavy  weight  of  the  F-lllB  engine, 
and  when  fully  loaded  with  the  1,000- 
pound  Phoenix  missiles,  the  aircraft  will 
not  be  capable  of  anything  approaching 
superior  performance.  I  have  learned 
that  the  acceleration  of  the  F-14A,  when 
It  finally  becomes  operational  In  1973, 
will  be  less  than  the  best  Soviet  fighter 
in  operation  today,  in  1969. 

The  committee  report  also  fails  to 
mention  the  serious  difficulties  which 
have  plagued  the  Phoenix  missile,  the 
complement  to  the  F-14A.  I  have  learned 
that  the  Phoenix,  which  has  been  under 
study  and  development  since  1957,  was 
tested  live  for  the  first  time  only  last 
year.  These  tests,  however,  did  not  meas- 
ure the  capability  of  the  weapon  against 
maneuvering  targets,  multiple  targets,  or 
jamming.  The  Phoenix  missile  is  fan- 
tastically complicated — five  times  as 
complex  as  our  next  most  sophisticated 
radar  missile — and  we  must  not  take  its 
successful  development  for  granted. 


Finally,  and  perhaps  most  Important, 
the  committee  report  failed  to  mention 
the  conceptual  flaws  of  the  F-14A  sys- 
tem. Technical  difficulties  aside,  it  is 
simply  not  clear  that  a  carrier-based 
fighter  is  needed  in  the  1970's.  This 
brings  me  back  to  my  point  about  the 
relative  costs  of  land  and  sea  based  air 
strength.  But  it  also  raises  the  question 
of  just  what  mission  the  F-14A  would 
perform.  The  F-14A  was  originally  de- 
signed to  protect  the  fleet  from  a  Soviet 
bomber  attack,  but  as  we  know,  the 
Soviet  bomber  threat  has  never  ma- 
terialized. Chairman  Mahon  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  made  this 
point  clearly  enough  during  hearings  in 
1968  when  he  said: 

The  bomber  threat  against  the  fleet,  as 
you  know,  has  been  predicted  by  Navy  offi- 
cials for  some  time.  It  has  not,  of  course, 
developed  to  date. 

I  understand  that  Chairman  Mahon 
has  expressed  concern  again  about  the 
substances  of  this,  even  as  late  as  today. 

Later  In  1968,  a  report  on  the  D.S. 
tactical  air  power  program  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee,  made  a  similar  as- 
sessment of  the  Soviet  bomber  threat, 
and  drew  the  obvious  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  F-14  A  when  they  said: 

The  P-lllB  was  designed  primarily  for 
fleet  air  defense  against  Soviet  supersonic 
bombers.  But  that  threat  Is  either  limited 
or  does  not  exist;  and  therefore,  we  believe 
the  Navy  should  re-examme  the  prime  re- 
quirement for  the  VFX-1  (F-14A)  as  to  Its 
most  Important  role.  In  the  light  of  the  most 
predictable  threat  to  the  fleet. 

If  our  fleet  were  to  come  under  Soviet 
attack  in  a  conventional  war  situation, 
of  course,  Soviet  submarines  would  pose 
the  most  predictable  and  by  far  the 
greatest  threat  to  our  carrier  force.  As 
unlikely  as  that  contingency  may  be,  it 
is  clear  that  the  F-14A  will  not  be  of 
much  help  in  meeting  the  danger  of  a 
submarine  attack. 

Clearly,  the  F-14A  deserves  a  more 
critical  appraisal  than  it  has  received 
to  date.  My  own  assessment  of  the  F- 
14A  suggests  two  alternatives  to  blank 
check  approval.  First,  we  could  prohibit 
the  purchase  of  any  production  model 
P-14A's.  Second,  we  should  deal  with  the 
conceptual  as  well  as  the  technical  flaws 
in  the  system.  We  should  admit  to  our- 
selves that  a  multipurpose  carrier-based 
fighter  is  never  going  to  be  able  to  provide 
superior  air  combat  performance. 

It  has  been  20  years  since  the  United 
States  has  developed  a  single  purpose, 
air-superiority  fighter;  in  those  same  20 
years  the  Soviets  have  developed  four 
such  fighters.  Our  ah-  superiority  over 
the  Soviet  Union  could  be  threatened  if 
we  continue  to  develop  TFX-tjTie  multi- 
purpose designs. 

The  proposed  Air  Force  F-15  shows 
more  promise  than  the  F-14A  for  this 
very  reason.  There  has  been  a  firm  deter- 
mination, rehiforced  by  a  directive  from 
the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  not  to  com- 
promise air-superiority  capability  of  the 
F-15  through  corollary  mission  require- 
ments. Unlike  the  F-14A,  the  F-15  will  be 
a  single  seat,  fixed  wing  aircraft  with  a 
thrust-to-w^ht  ratio  of  better  than 
1  to  1. 1  beUeve  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  anything  less  will  provide  us  with 
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tr»ctor'«  confluence  that  FT  70  funda  wiu 
be  ultimately  provided.  Both  contractors 
have  a  nvunbfr  of  subcontractor  r\indlng 
oommltmentB  which  must  be  met.  The  Air 
Force  would  attempt  to  assist  In  this  Interim 
funding  probl«n.  It  Is  likely,  however,  that 
there  would  be  a  ooet  Increaee  to  the  program. 
If  funds  were  delayed  for  several  months 
after  the  1  September  date.  It  Is  probable 
that  a  number  of  the  vendors  and  subcon- 
tractors commitments  would  lapse.  There 
would  be  a  substantial  ooet  Increase  and  a 
schedule  slip.  The  General  Electric  contract 
does  not  permit  them  to  request  termination 
If  funding  Is  delayed  but  price  and  schedule 
adjustment  ooiild  result,  depending  on  the 
extent  of  the  ($elay. 

QueaUon  No.  20:  Define  In  simple  terms: 

(a)  The  meajUng  of  the  repricing  formula 

(b)  The  revej-se  Incentive  as  It  applies  to 
the  repricing 

Airswer: 

(a)  The  Intention  of  the  repricing  formula 
was  to  preclu<|B  catastrophic  losses  to  the 
contractor.  A  fcirmula  was  developed  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  early  commitment  to  opera- 
tional aircraft  prior  to  development.  The 
clause  provided!  that  if  the  actual  costs  as- 
sociated with  the  production  of  Run  A  alr- 
crafl_exceeded  ihe  contract  target  costs  for 
that  efrort  by  ai  specified  amount  or  greater, 
the  contractor  is  entitled  to  an  adjustment 
in  the  overall  target  and  celUng  price.  The 
amount  of  this  adjustment  and  the  changes 
*x)  the  contract!  prices  are  determined  pur- 
suant to  the  application  of  the  formula.  Un- 
til the  target  lot  Run  A  aircraft  are  exceeded 
by  130%.  the  lieprlclng  formula  is  not  in- 
voked. 

(b)  A  point  c4n  be  reached  where,  for  each 
addlUonal  dollir  of  ooet  occurring  in  the 
production  of  Run  A  aircraft,  the  result  is 
an  Increase  ml  total  contract  target  and 
ceiling  of  more  than  a  dollar.  This  potential 
could  encouragd  a  contractor  to  add  costs  to 
Run  A  so  as  ti  reduce  his  overall  loss  on 
both  the  Run  A  and  the  Run  B  production. 

Question  No.  |2i.-  What  would  be  the  im- 
pact of  delaying  appropriation  of  FY  70 
funds  for  procurement  of  the  Run  B  aircraft 
unUl  after  completion  of  a  90  day  review 
of  the  program? 

Aruwer:  The  ilr  Force  has  requested  $533 
mlUion  for  the  83  FY  70  aircraft  of  Run  B. 
In  the  event  the  approi»iatlon  of  FY  70 
funds  is  delayed]  90  days,  the  actual  delay  in 
applying  these  Xunds  to  the  C-5  contract 
would  probabljp  amount  to  four  or  more 
months.  The  Lotkheed  contract  as  amended 
requires  FY  70  ^unds  for  the  23  aircraft  to 
be  on  contract  I  by  1  September  1969.  The 
contract  stipulates  that  if  such  funds  are 
allotted  after  1  September,  an  equitable  ad- 
justment in  thej  price,  delivery  schedule  or 
both  may  be  mide  provided  the  contractor 
has  incurred  additional  costs  or  delay  due 
to  the  fimdlng  flelay.  Further,  the  contrac- 
tor can  request  termination  for  convenience 
of  the  Government  in  the  event  funds  are 
not  allotted  by  1  {September. 

There  would  lie  a  substantial  Impact  as- 
sociated with  tils  funding  delay.  Existing 
contract  options  between  Lockheed  and  Gen- 
eral Electric  an«  their  subcontractors  and 
suppliers  would  pe  voided.  As  a  result,  pro- 
duction costs  would  increase  by  about  8140 
to  $170  million  klepending  on  whether  the 
Run  A  delays  w^re  stretched  to  preclude  a 
production  line  gbp  or  not. 
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Mr.  STENN13 
time  being,  tiiiit 
marks.  I  belie V(  s 
points. 

Mr.  BYRD  ol 
will  the  Senatoi 

Mr.  STEIWI^ 
to  the  Senator 
member  of  our 

Mr.  BYRD  ol 


'.  Mr.  President,  for  the 

will  conclude  my  re- 

they  are  the  main  high 


Virginia.  Mr.  President 

yield? 

Mr.  President,  I  yield 
'rom  Virginia,  a  valuable 
committee. 

Virginia.  Mr.  President, 


I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  with  re- 
gard to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

This  is  the  sixth  week  that  the  Senate 
has  been  debating  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. 

During  all  this  time  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  been  on  the  floor  and  he 
has  carried  the  burden  of  answering  the 
many  questions — proper  questions — 
which  have  been  put  to  him  as  commit- 
tee chairman. 

I  doubt  If  there  have  been  any  commit- 
tee chairmen  in  recent  years  who  have 
been  under  such  intense  pressure  in  re- 
gard to  work  here  on  the  floor  for  such  a 
long  period  of  time  as  has  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  In  han- 
dling on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  very 
important  and  very  difficult  bill. 

When  the  legislation  was  first  sub- 
mitted, the  budget  request  sought  by  the 
Johnson  administration  totaled  $23  blU 
lion.  Then  the  new  administration  csdSfe 
into  office,  and  the  budget  request  was 
revised  somewhat  to  $22  billion.  Then 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
SxENNis)  is  chairman,  went  over  this 
proposal  in  great  detail. 

The  bill  which  finally  came  before  the 
Senate  represents,  in  round  figures,  a 
total  of  $20  billion  for  procurement  of 
military  weapons  for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 
So  the  committee  brought  about  that 
reduction  and  now  recommends  to  the 
Senate  that  the  budget  request  of  the 
Nixon  administration  be  reduced  by  $2 
billion. 

I  favor  such  a  reduction. 
That  is,  in  round  figures,  a  lO-percent 
reduction. 

The  committee  is  aware  of  the  need 
to  carefully  scrutinize  all  items  in  the 
budget,  whether  it  be  a  budget  for  the 
Defense  Department,  or  a  budget  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  or  any  of  the  other  departments 
of  the  Government. 

The  committee  went  Into  these  matters 
very  carefully  and,  as  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, has  recommended  to  the  Senate 
that  the  authorizations  for  military  pro- 
curement be  reduced  from  the  amoimt 
originaUy  requested  by  $2  billion. 

That  is  a  substantial  reduction,  but  I 
think  it  is  one  that  can  be  sustained. 

I  think  that  we  can  accomplish,  with 
the  reduced  amount  of  money,  all  that 
is  necessary  to  be  done  to  protect  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

I  say  again,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
great  admiration  for  the  way  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  has  handled  this  legislation  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  6  difficult 
weeks.  The  hours  have  been  long  each 
day.  and  there  has  been  a  keen  debate. 
I  say  to  those  whose  viewpoints  have 
differed  from  those  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia that  I  think  it  is  important  and 
desirable  that  Senators  do  just  what  they 
have  done  for  the  past  6  weeks:  go  into 
these  budgeted  figures  item  by  item,  and 
require  justification. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  fully  justified  what  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended,  and  I  state 
again  that  I  am  pleased  to  be  associated 
with  the  distinguished  Senator.  I  com- 


mend him  on  his  handling  of  a  very  dlf - 
ficult  problem  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  hla  gra- 
cious remailcs.  What  little  I  have  done 
required  much  help,  and  help  was  forth- 
coming from  many  diflferent  sources,  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Virginia.  He 
played  an  important  part  in  the  making 
of  this  bill.  In  tearing  It  apart,  as  it  were, 
and  then  putting  it  back  together.  We 
all  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
fine  work ;  I  do,  particularly  as  chairman 
of  the  committee.  I  appreciate  his  state- 
ment, and  I  give  him  fair  warning  that 
I  am  looking  forward  to  getting  a  lot 
more  work  out  of  him. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, which  I  shall  do  in  a  moment,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  concur  in  everything 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  just  stated  about  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  This  has  been 
a  very  difficult  and  trying  6  weeks  for 
him.  He  has  done  a  magnificent  job.  I, 
as  one  who  has  disagreed  occasionally 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  can 
say  that  he  has  been  most  helpful  and 
accommodating,  though  he  has  certainly 
been  under  unusual  pressure.  Rarely  in 
the  12  years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate 
has  any  chairman  had  to  meet  chal- 
lenges as  often  as  has  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi    on    this    measure;    and   he 
has  done  the  great  job  of  meeting  them. 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  that  this  de- 
bate is  certainly  in  the  national  Inter- 
est, as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  a  more 
intelligent  and  healthy  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I.  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  There  has 
been  a  little  effort,  from  some  sources, 
to  try  to  drive  a  wedge  between  Senators 
who  might  have  differing  vlewiK)ints.  I 
am  proud  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  not  letting  them  do  it.  I,  too,  did 
my  part  in  not  letting  them  do  it.  After 
all,  we  are  all  here  working  for  the  same 
cause.  I  do  not  deserve  any  credit  for 
the  days  I  have  spent  on  this  fioor;  for 
it  is  a  privilege  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
body.  It  has  been  a  little  bit  rugged  at 
times,  but  it  is  a  privilege,  and  I  think 
trying  to  do  our  duty  is  reward  enough 
for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  every  Senator  is  proud  of  the  way 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
done  his  duty  and  handled  his  work  on 
this  measure. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  begin  my  prepared  remarks,  I.  too, 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  outstanding  work  done  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  He  is  well 
versed  and  well  informed,  and  takes 
the  debate  in  his  stride,  in  a  manner  he 
might  not  do  if  he  did  not  have  the 
feeling  that  the  debate  on  the  Senate 
floor  is  entirely  sincere  on  both  sides, 
and  with  good  purpose,  and  that  differ- 
ences of  opinion  do  not  necessarily  mean 
that  those  who  hold  them  are  disagree- 
able otherwise.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  stood  up  extremely  well  un- 
der the  strain,  and  I  compliment  him, 
before  he  leaves  the  floor  for  a  well- 
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deserved   recess,  for  the  fine  work  he 
has  done. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  He  has  always  been  an 
important  contributor  to  the  debate  on 
these  matters. 

r-14:  A  $28  BmuoN  monument  to  the  past? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  military  procurement  bill  con- 
tains a  $239  million  authorization  for  the 
purchase  of  a  new  Navy  flghter  plane, 
the  F-14A.  This  Item  is  significant  be- 
cause it  marks  the  first  procurement  re- 
quest for  a  new  fighter  system  which 
may  nm  to  a  cost  of  nearly  $25  billion 
over  the  next  decade.  In  this  year  of  the 
taxpayers'  revolt,  I  believe  that  no  new 
system  of  such  major  proportions  should 
escape  close  congressional  scrutiny. 

My  own  interest  in  the  F-14A  has  been 
heightened  by  some  disturbing  news — I 
have  been  informed  that  according  to  a 
recent  cost  comparison  study  conducted 
by  the  Pentagon,  the  relative  cost  of 
carrier-based  fighter  strength  far  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  of  comparable  land-based 
strength.  The  F-14A,  a  carrier-bfised 
fighter,  will  require  reevaluation  if  these 
high  costs  can  indeed  be  avoided  by  bas- 
ing our  air  strength  on  land.  At  any  rate, 
our  consideration  of  the  F-14A  should 
be  undertaken  with  full  knowledge  of 
these  cost  relationships,  and  so  I  am  re- 
questing today  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment release  to  the  Congress  this  most 
recent  study  of  the  problem,  which  clari- 
fies the  economy  of  land-based  air 
strength  and  which  adds  measurably  to 
the  doubts  which  already  surround  the 
proposed  F-14A.  I  have  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  requesting  the 
immediate  release  of  this  revealing  cost 
comparison  study. 

It  will  be  difficult,  of  course,  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  conduct  its  own  study  of 
the  F-14A.  This  new  fighter  aircraft  is 
an  enormously  complicated  weapon,  just 
as  complicated  as  the  ABM  or  the 
MBT-70.  The  features  of  the  F-14A  must 
be  described  in  a  technical  jargon  which 
requires  our  closest  attention;  the  need 
for  the  F-14A  must  be  measured  in  un- 
certain probabilities  about  the  future; 
and  the  high  cost  of  the  F-14A  must  be 
judged  against  the  far  higher  cost  of  in- 
adequate military  preparedness. 

But  we  must  not  let  these  difficulties 
prevent  us  from  taking  a  hard,  critical 
look  at  the  F-14A.  Whenever  the  ex- 
penditure of  so  much  money  is  at  issue, 
the  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  do 
no  less.  Accordingly,  I  shall  outhne  some 
of  my  own  doubts  about  the  F-14A,  and 
suggest  some*  alternatives  to  the  blank- 
check  approval  of  that  weapons  system 
which  is  found  in  the  bill  as  it  reads 
today. 

In  the  words  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
John  Chafee,  the  current  F-14  program 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  csmcellation  of  the 
F-lllB,  the  Navy  version  of  the  Ul-fated 
TFX  tactical  fighter-bomber.  In  fiscal 
year  1969  Congress  appropriated  $130 
million  to  finance  engineering  develop- 
ment of  this  new  plane;  and  now,  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  recommended  ap- 
proval of  the  $224.6  million  F-14A  pro- 
curement request,  with  an  additional 
advance  procurement  of  $14.4  million. 

These  funds  represent  new  obllgational 


authority  for  development  only — techni- 
cally, real  production  of  the  aircraft  will 
not  begin  until  fiscal  year  1971,  accord- 
ing to  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Robert  A.  Prosch.  This  year's  money  will 
be  spent  building  airplanes,  but  test  and 
evaluation  models  only,  not  full-scale 
production  models. 

The  P-14,  when  fully  developed,  will 
be  a  multipurpose  carrier-based  flghter. 
The  A  model,  designed  to  become  opera- 
tional in  1973,  will  be  a  swing-wing,  tan- 
dem seating,  supersonic  aircraft — with  a 
new  airframe  design  incorporating  the 
engine  and  the  avionics  of  the  now 
abandoned  and  ill-fated  F-lllB.  It  was 
envisioned  as  a  replacement  of  the  Navy's 
F-4  Phantom,  to  perform  a  fleet  air- 
defense  mission,  carrying  the  yet-to-be- 
developed  Phoenix  air-to-air  missile. 
The  F-14B  and  P-14C  models  will  be- 
come operational  In  the  middle  and  late 
1970's  as  advanced  technology  engines 
and  advanced  avionics  become  available 
to  replace  the  older  component  systems 
planned  for  the  F-14A. 

Doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  producing 
the  F-14A  in  quantity  stem  in  part  from 
this  mismatch  between  a  new  airframe 
and  an  old  engine.  By  producing  the 
F-14A,  the  Navy  hopes  to  replace  our 
F-4's  by  1973,  2  years  before  the  F-14B 
is  scheduled  to  become  operational.  This 
may  be  a  worthy  goal,  but  it  is  not  yet 
clear  that  a  hybrid  aircraft  such  as  the 
F-14A  is  the  proper  means  to  reach  that 
goal.  By  rushing  the  F-14  airframe  into 
production  before  its  engine  and  avionics 
components  are  fully  developed,  the 
Navy  may  find  itself  saddled  with  an 
expensive,  low-performance  substitute 
for  what  it  really  needs,  resulting  in  the 
worst  of  both  worlds. 

Surprisingly,  well-known  flaws  In  the 
F-14A  design  are  not  even  mentioned  in 
the  committee  report.  That  report  de- 
scribes the  F-14A  as  an  aircraft  of  "su- 
perior range,  endurance,  and  maneuver- 
ing performance  over  the  F-4,  allowing 
greater  utilization  of  its  supersonic  capa- 
bilities in  the  combat  situation."  "This 
evaluation  Is  misleading  because  it  does 
not  mention  the  fact  that  the  air  combat 
performance  of  the  F-14A  has  been  com- 
promised by  Its  multipurpose  specifica- 
tions and  its  hybrid  design.  The  airframe 
of  the  F-14A  was  not  designed  to  carry 
the  heavy  weight  of  the  F-lllB  engine, 
and  when  fully  loaded  with  the  1,000- 
pound  Phoenix  missiles,  the  aircraft  will 
not  be  capable  of  anything  approaching 
superior  performance.  I  have  learned 
that  the  acceleration  of  the  F-14A,  when 
it  finally  becomes  operational  In  1973, 
will  be  less  than  the  best  Soviet  fighter 
in  operation  today,  in  1969. 

The  committee  report  also  fails  to 
mention  the  serious  difficulties  which 
have  plagued  the  Phoenix  missile,  the 
complement  to  the  F-14A.  I  have  learned 
that  the  Phoenix,  which  has  been  under 
study  and  development  since  1957,  was 
tested  live  for  the  first  time  only  last 
year.  These  tests,  however,  did  not  meas- 
ure the  capability  of  the  weapon  againust 
maneuvering  targets,  multiple  targets,  or 
jamming.  The  Phoenix  missile  is  fan- 
tastically complicated — five  times  as 
complex  as  our  next  most  sophisticated 
radar  missile — and  we  must  not  take  its 
successful  development  for  granted. 


Finally,  anA  perhaps  most  Important, 
the  committee  report  failed  to  mention 
the  conceptual  fiaws  of  the  F-14A  sys- 
tem. Technical  difficulties  aside,  it  Is 
simply  not  clear  that  a  carrier-based 
flghter  is  needed  in  the  I970's.  This 
brings  me  back  to  my  point  about  the 
relative  costs  of  land  and  sea  based  air 
streng^.  But  It  also  raises  the  question 
of  just  what  mission  the  F-14A  would 
perform.  The  F-14A  was  originally  de- 
signed to  protect  the  fleet  from  a  Soviet 
bomber  attack,  but  as  we  know,  the 
Soviet  bomber  threat  has  never  ma- 
teriaOized.  Chairman  Mahon  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  made  this 
point  clearly  enough  during  hearings  In 
1968  when  he  said : 

The  bomber  threat  againet  the  fleet,  as 
you  know,  has  been  predicted  by  Navy  offi- 
cials for  some  time.  It  has  not.  of  course, 
developed  to  date. 

I  understand  that  Chairman  Mahon 
has  expressed  concern  again  about  the 
substances  of  this,  even  as  late  as  today. 

Later  In  1968,  a  report  on  the  U.S. 
tactical  air  power  program  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee,  made  a  similar  as- 
sessment of  the  Soviet  bomber  threat, 
and  drew  the  obvious  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  F-14A  when  they  said: 

The  F-lllB  was  designed  primarily  for 
fleet  air  defense  against  Soviet  supersonic 
bombers.  But  that  threat  is  either  limited 
or  does  not  exist;  and  therefore,  we  beUeve 
the  Navy  should  re-examine  the  prime  re- 
quirement for  the  VFX-1  (F-14A)  as  to  its 
most  Important  role,  in  the  light  of  the  moet 
predictable  threat  to  the  fleet. 

If  our  fleet  were  to  come  under  Soviet 
attack  in  a  conventional  war  situation, 
of  course,  Soviet  submarines  would  pose 
the  most  predictable  and  by  far  the 
greatest  threat  to  our  carrier  force.  As 
unlikely  as  that  contingency  may  be.  it 
is  clear  that  the  F-14A  wiU  not  be  of 
much  help  in  meeting  the  danger  of  a 
submarine  attack. 

Clearly,  the  F-14A  deserves  a  more 
critical  appraisal  than  it  has  received 
to  date.  My  own  assessment  of  the  F- 
14A  suggests  two  alternatives  to  blank 
check  approval.  First,  we  could  prohibit 
the  purchase  of  any  production  model 
P-14A's.  Second,  we  should  deal  with  the 
conceptual  as  well  as  the  technical  flaws 
in  the  system.  We  should  admit  to  our- 
selves that  a  multipurpose  carrier-based 
flghter  is  never  going  to  be  able  to  provide 
superior  air  combat  performance. 

It  has  been  20  years  since  the  United 
States  has  developed  a  single  purpose, 
air-superiority  fighter;  in  those  same  20 
years  the  Soviets  have  developed  four 
such  fighters.  Our  air  superiority  over 
the  Soviet  Union  could  be  threatened  if 
we  continue  to  develop  TFX-type  multi- 
purpose designs. 

The  proposed  Air  Force  F-15  shows 
more  promise  than  the  F-14  A  for  this 
very  reason.  There  has  been  a  firm  deter- 
mination, reinforced  by  a  directive  from 
the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  not  to  com- 
promise air-superiority  capability  of  the 
P-15  through  corollary  mission  require- 
ments. Unlike  the  F-14A,  the  F-15  will  be 
a  single  seat,  fixed  wing  aircraft  with  a 
thrust-to-weight  ratio  of  better  than 
1  to  1. 1  believe  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  anything  less  will  provide  us  with 
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adequate  air  ctobat  strength,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  pass  judgment  on  the 
P-14A  with  thiU  comparison  In  mind. 

In  conduBiaki,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  my  remarks  will  stimulate  a  more 
thorough  revlerw  of  this  $25  billion  wea- 
pons system,  t  intend  to  continue  my 
discussion  of  Ujie  F-14A  until  all  relevant 
Information  h$8  been  made  available  to 
the  Congress,  ^d  until  the  troublesome 
issues  which  ll  have  raised  are  fully 
clarified. 

I  ask  unanls^ous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  poltt  in  the  Rccord  a  letter 
written  by  rie  to  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvin  lialrd  under  date  of  August 
13, 1969. 

There  beln^  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  tq  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

AUGTTST    13.    19S0. 

Honorable  MklVd?  Laibd, 
Secretary,  Depa^ment  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.^. 

Dkas  Mk.  SxaxTAJtT:  As  the  Senate  con- 
tlntiM.  to  rerlelr  the  pending  military  pro- 
curement bill.  It  will  be  helpful  to  inaure 
Ck>ngreaalon&l  access  to  aU  relevant  Informa- 
tion detailing  dompciratlve  cost  and  advan- 
tages of  various  weapons  systems  under 
consideration.    ' 

Accordingly,  I  would  like  to  request  the 
release  of  a  cost  comparison  study,  con- 
ducted In  the  Office  of  Systems  Aiialysls, 
which  measures  the  relative  coet  of  carrier- 
based  and  land-based  air  strength. 
Sincerely 

Vancs  Hastkx, 

U^.  Senator. 

Mr.  HARTItE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  dlsting\iished  Senator 
from  Wlscon^n,  for  s^eldlng. 

c-5a:   an  XTNincxssAST  planc — a  nscAL 

I       OISASTKB 

Mr.  PROX^IIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Seilator  from  Indiana,  and  I 
thank  him  e£t>ecially  for  the  substance 
of  his  ranarks. 

I  think  it  i^  most  desirable  that  this 
very  expensive,  new  plane  which  is  of 
highly  questionable  value  be  critically 
examined,  as  the  Senator  intends  to  ex- 
amine it.         ■ 

I  think  this!  has  a  great  dead  of  merit. 
It  is  an  example  of  how  we  can  save  a 
great  deal  of  qioney.  Certainly,  by  means 
of  fiscal  pressure,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana and  I  will  try  to  hold  down  the 
budget  and  decrease  the  Immense 
amounts  being  spent  In  the  military  area. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  found  one 
area  in  which  we  can  make  substantial 
savings  without  any  real  loss. 

Mr.  liARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend,  th^  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
He  is  well  k^own  for  his  diligence  In 
pursuing  sucli  matters.  He  Is  trjrlng  to 
cut  down  on  |the  Government  expenses 
where  It  can  be  done  without  threatening 
our  national  security. 

C-SA:     an     T7Nt4ECESSABT     PLANS,    A    FISCAL 
DISASTKB 

Mr.  PROXlMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  purchase  of  the 
C-5A  by  the  Air  Force  from  the  Lock- 
heed Corp.  sdteady  represents  one  of  the 
greatest  fiscal  disasters  in  the  history  of 
Federal  procurement.  The  purpose  of 
my  amendment  is  to  make  the  best  of  a 


bad  situation, 


money  after  bad.  to  permit  an  investiga- 


to  suspend  pouring  good 


tlon  based  on  current  data  and  the  latest 

analyses. 

WXAX  ooimucT 

The  C-6A  contract  Is  one  In  which 
there  Is  now  every  evidence  of  a  "buy  in" 
bid.  That  is  a  deliberate  low  bid.  Im- 
possible of  fulfillment,  in  order  to  get 
the  award  of  a  major  contract. 

It  Is  a  contract  in  which  the  target 
cost  has  been  greatly  exceeded. 

It  Is  a  contract  in  which  the  "celling 
coet"  has  also  been  broken. 

It  Is  a  contract  in  which  there  Is  a  $2 
billion  ovemm. 

The  planes  are  being  built  in  a 
Government-owned  pltmt,  with  large 
amounts  of  Government-owned  machin- 
ery, and  where  huge  "progress  payments" 
are  made  which  in  effect  supply  the 
working  capital. 

The  Federal  Government  investment 
in  this  matter  is  very  great.  The  Lock- 
heed investment  is  minimum. 

RKVXBSX    INCKNTIVX 

But,  in  addition,  it  is  a  contract  which 
has  a  repricing  formula  in  which  there 
is  a  blatant  reverse  incentive.  If  the  costs 
of  the  first  58  planes  exceed  the  original 
estimates,  the  contractor  is  rewarded. 
Each  additional  plane  will  cost  more, 
not  less.  The  contract  gives  incentives 
for  excessive  costs  and  InefiQclencies.  Just 
think  of  that:  the  contract  gives  incen- 
tives for  excessive  cost  and  inefBclency. 

It  Is  a  contract  in  which  the  "reverse 
incentive"  becomes  effective  if  any  part 
of  the  second  run  of  planes  beyond  the 
original  58  is  authorized.  This  is  the 
"golden  handshake"  in  which  millions 
are  at  stake  In  my  amendment. 

It  Is  a  contract  imder  which  there  is 
already  a  6-month  delay  in  delivery. 

MODinZD    SPBCinCATIONS 

It  is  a  contract  In  which  the  original 
specifications  have  already  been  modi- 
fied and  reduced.  PAA  requirements  are 
not  to  be  met.  The  landing  sink  rate  has 
been  modified.  The  wing  stress  failed  to 
meet  specifications. 

It  is  a  contract  In  which  the  contractor 
has  thus  far  failed  In  meeting  key  re- 
quirements In  some  aspects  of  quality, 
timely  delivery,  and  costs;  and,  vmder  its 
outrageous  terms,  the  contractor  will 
be  rewarded  for  InefiQclency  if  my 
amendment  is  not  adopted. 

HKARINGS    BT  COMMrrTEES 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economy  In  Gov- 
ernment first  looked  into  the  C-5A  last 
November.  Since  that  time  at  least  three 
other  congressional  committees  have 
held  hearings  and  heard  testimony  about 
this  contract.  In  addition,  a  recent  study 
has  been  conducted  by  the  Air  Force. 
The  Air  Force  study,  entitled  "Review 
of  the  C-5A  Program,"  was  released  on 
July  28,  1969.  The  striking  fact,  however. 
Is  that  none  of  the  Investigations  of  the 
costs  of  the  C-5A  since  last  year  have 
been  able  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  any 
significant  and  substantial  information 
gathered  since  the  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Govern- 
ment in  November  1968.  The  fact  is 
that  even  the  recent  Air  Force  review, 
published  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  failed 
to  gather  any  new  cost  data.  I  quote  from 
the  Air  Force  study : 

It  Should  be  noted  that  the  costs  to  the 
Government   reflected   above   are   bstsed   on 


the  detaUed  review  completed   In   October 
1968. 

The  InformatiCHi  gathered  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economy  In  Government 
wa«  also  based  on  the  cost  review  com- 
pleted in  October  1968.  That  informa- 
tion led  the  subcommittee  to  conclude 
that  there  would  be  a  oost  overrun  in 
the  C-5A  program  of  £4>proxlmately  $2 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  only 
five  of  these  planes  have  been  produced 
out  of  120,  and  they  already  have  an 
overrun  of  $2  billion  in  a  contract  that 
originally  was  to  call  for  $3.4  billion.  It 
is  costing  $2  billion  more  than  that.  Spe- 
cifically, according  to  testimony  received 
by  the  subcommittee,  the  original  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  120  C-5A  airplanes 
was  $3.4  billion.  Because  of  cost  over- 
runs mainly  bedng  experienced  in  the 
performance  of  the  Lockheed  contract, 
actual  costs  would  total  $5.3  billion. 
These  estimates  Included  the  cost  of 
spare  parts.  I  will  come  back  to  the  sub- 
ject of  spare  parts  later,  because  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  a  dispute  on  the  floor 
with  respect  to  this  matter  when  we  re- 
turn in  September:  and  there  was  a  dis- 
pute when  I  wsw  briefed  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Mr.  Whit- 
taker,  as  to  the  actual  size  of  the  over- 
run. The  difference  is  that,  somehow, 
the  Air  Force  does  not  want  to  include  all 
the  spare  parts,  including  replenishment 
parts.  When  they  are  questioned  on  it, 
they  admit  that  the  spare  parts  are  es- 
sential parts  of  the  plane.  They  have  to 
be  purchased.  They  should  be  Included 
both  in  the  first  estimate  and  in  the  last 
estimate,  and  that  is  what  I  have  done. 

EMBARKASSINO    FACTS 

At  first  the  Air  Force  refused  to  com- 
ment on  the  C-5A  cost  overruns.  I  can 
well  understand  this  refusal.  In  light  of 
earlier  Air  Force  assertions  and  repre- 
sentations to  Congress  about  the  C-5A, 
It  must  have  been  extremely  embar- 
rassing for  the  Air  Force  when  these 
facts  came  to  light.  Only  a  few  months 
prior  to  our  hearings,  the  Air  Force  had 
testified  before  another  committee  of 
Congress  that  the  current  costs  of  the 
C-5A  were  within  the  original  cost  esti- 
mates— In  other  words,  no  cost  ovemm. 
For  example,  on  March  6,  1968,  Alex- 
ander H.  Flax.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  for  Research  and  Envelopment, 
testified  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  the  Department  of  Defense,  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Secretary 
Flax  was  asked  whether  C-5A  program 
was  within  the  original  cost  estimates. 
He  replied: 

We  believe  It  Is  within  the  range  between 
the  target  and  celling  costs  at  the  moment. 

Secretary  Flax  went  on  to  say: 
According  to  the  best  estimates  of  people 
in  the  program  office  the  contractor  Is  In  the 
range  where  he  should  be  between  the  tar- 
jret  and  the  celling  costs. 

Secretary  Flax  added  that  the  aver- 
age weapons  systems  cost  of  the  first  53 
production  aircraft  would  be  $22  million 
each,  and  that  the  average  weapons  sys- 
tems cost  for  the  first  115  aircraft  would 
be  $18.6  mUlion  per  copy.  To  be  generous 
with  Secretary  Flax,  his  testimony  was 
wildly  overoptimistlc. 
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SECOND   TBSTTMONT 

On  May  8,  1968.  the  Air  Force  again 
testified  to  Congress,  this  time  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense.  General 
Robert  G.  Ruegg,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff, 
Systems  and  Logistics,  was  asked  to  de- 
scribe the  C-5A  program.  He  responded: 

The  design,  development  and  manfacture 
of  the  C-5A  aircraft  Is  progressing  very  sat- 
isfactorily and  Is  generally  on  schedule. 

General  Ruegg  then  stated  that  the 
current  average  weapons  systems  unit 
cost  for  the  approved  program  of  120 
C-5A  aircraft  was  $19.6  million  per 
plane. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  Is  a 
slight  discrepancy  between  the  testi- 
mony of  Secretary  Flax  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  testimony  of  General 
Ruegg  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  discrepancy  amounts  to 
a  mere  $1  million  per  plane.  Secretary 
Flsuc  testified  that  the  cost  would  be 
$18.6  million  for  115  aircraft,  while  Gen- 
eral Ruegg  testified  that  the  aircraft 
would  cost  $19.6  million  for  120  aircraft. 
It  seems  strange  that  the  unit  cost  of 
120  aircraft  would  be  more  than  the 
imit  cost  of  115  aircraft.  But  this  dis- 
crepancy and  this  confusion  in  the  wake 
of  the  real  facts  as  we  now  know  them 
is  neither  here  nor  there,  unless  one 
were  to  expect  consistency  and  accuracy 
on  the  part  of  the  Air  Force  with  re- 
gard to  the  costs  of  its  weapons  systems. 
Again  to  be  generous  to  General  Ruegg, 
his  testimony  on  the  costs  of  the  C-5A 
was  sdso  wilcUy  overoptimistlc. 

COST    AND    DELfVEBT    SLIPPAGE 

The  point  Is  that  the  Air  Force  has 
been  asserting  as  recently  as  6  months 
before  the  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economy  in  Government — ^my 
subcommittee — that  there  was  no  C-5A 
overrun,  and  the  Air  Force  assured  Con- 
gress that  the  program  was  proceeding 
satisfactorily.  These  assurances,  by  the 
way,  related  to  the  delivery  schedule  and 
to  the  performance  of  the  C-5A  as  well 
as  to  the  costs.  Both  of  the  Air  Force 
spokesmen  to  whom  I  have  referred  also 
testified  that  the  plane  would  be  delivered 
on  time,  and  that  the  first  delivery  was 
scheduled  for  June  1969.  They  also  testi- 
fied of  their  high  expectations  of  the 
performance  of  the  plane.  Now  we  know 
that  these  claims  were  also  overoptl- 
mistic.  The  fact  is  that  a  substantial 
delivery  slippage  has  occurred.  The  Air 
Force  was  to  have  its  first  C-5A's  last 
June.  They  were  not  delivered.  In  other 
words,  the  contractors  have  already 
failed  to  meet  their  delivery  schedule. 
The  first  deliveries  are  now  scheduled 
for  next  December  a  slippage  and  de- 
lay of  6  months. 

Whether  the  plane  when  it  Is  finally 
delivered  will  perform  according  to  the 
contract  specifications  is  also  a  ques- 
tion, in  my  opinion.  For  we  have  learned 
that  the  C-5A  has  developed  a  wing 
crack  during  static  testing  in  the  last 
few  weeks.  Just  how  serious  this  wing 
crack  is  and  how  it  relates  to  the  over- 
all strength  or  weakness  of  the  C-5A  air- 
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craft  has  not  been  publicly  disclosed  so 
far. 

In  any  event,  one  can  well  imderstand 
the  embarrs«sment  of  the  Air  Force  to 
see  the  public  disclosure  of  the  $2  billion 
overruns  in  November  1968. 

KVa*   F0NDS   AT   STAKE 

Mr.  President,  $2  billion  Is  a  phe- 
nomenal amount  of  money.  These  are 
not  the  funds  for  the  yearly  procure- 
ment of  an  entire  military  service.  Two 
billion  dollsu^  is  the  amount  of  money 
by  which  costs  will  exceed  the  estimates 
on  one  weapon  system  alone.  That  is  the 
hard,  shocking,  scandalous  fact. 

Look  at  the  alternatives  to  spending 
the  money  on  the  overrun. 

Two  billion  dollars  would  pay  for  the 
housing  subsidy  under  the  new  home- 
owners section  of  the  1968  Housing  Act, 
for  some  SVz  million  housing  units  for 
poor  families  for  an  entire  year.  Yet  we 
are  having  trouble  getting  the  full  $100 
million  for  that  program.  The  $100  mil- 
lion needed  for  the  program  for  the  en- 
tire coimtry  is  only  one-twentieth  the  $2 
billion  overrun  on  this  one  plane. 

COMBAT    TKOOPS 

Mr.  President,  the  $2  billion,  at  $10,000 
per  man  per  year,  would  finance  the  pay 
and  allowances  and  associated  personnel 
costs  for  200,000  combat  troops  or  more 
than  10  combat  divisions  for  a  full  year. 
That  is  why  many  of  us  say  this  coim- 
try would  be  stronger  if  we  spent  defense 
funds  more  eflQciently. 

The  $2  billion  overrun  on  one  plane 
and  one  contract  would  finance  all  the 
economic  assistance  or  AID  funds  in 
the  fiscal  1970  budget  of  $1,973  billion. 

The  $2  billion  Is  five  times  the  amount 
in  the  budget  for  niral  electrification. 

It  is  more  than  five  times  the  amoimt 
the  Interior  Department  will  spend  on 
all  forms  of  recreation. 

The  $2  billion  excess  to  be  spent  on 
the  C-5A  is  almost  20  times  the  $212 
million  in  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation budget  for  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation to  which  the  President  addressed 
himself  with  such  vigor  in  the  past  few 
days — and  high-speed  groimd  transpor- 
tation programs  which  are  desperately 
needed. 

DOT7BLE    HOXTSING    FTTNOS 

It  is  almost  double  all  the  funds  we 
intend  to  spend  in  1970  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  by  HUD. 

The  ovemm  on  the  C-5A  is  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  we  intend  to  spend  in 
this  entire  fiscal  year  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing  for  the  entire 
country.  If  there  is  one  economic  shame 
in  this  country,  where  we  have  really 
fallen  down,  it  is  in  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing. 

It  is  only  slightly  less  than  all  the  $2.3 
billion  in  the  fiscal  1970  budget  for  Fed- 
eral outlays  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary education. 

The  C-5A  ovemm  would  virtually  pay 
for  all  non-service-connected  pensions 
for  the  U.S.  veterans  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
It  is  more  by  $300  million  than  all  the 
money  we  spend  on  veterans'  hospitals 
and  medical  care. 

The  $2  billion  overrun  on  the  C-5A  is 
almost  three  times  the  $742  million  in 
the  Federal  budget  in  fiscal  year  1970  for 


law  enforcement,  justice,  and  civil  rights. 
What  kind  of  priority  system  Is  that 
when  our  cities  are  burning,  when  our 
courts  are  Jammed,  when  the  crime  rate 
has  risen,  and  when  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans still  suffer  the  stigma  and  indig- 
nities of  second-class  citizenship? 

These  are  among  the  reasons  this  con- 
tract Is  outrageous.  What  kind  of  pri- 
orities do  we  have  when  we  spend  $2 
billion  more  on  one  single  plane  than  for 
any  one  of  the  programs  I  have  men- 
tioned above? 

The  alarming  thing  about  It  Is  the  Air 
Force  performance.  They  have  backed 
and  filled.  They  have  tried  to  hide  the 
facts.  They  have  attempted  to  cover  up 
the  excesses. 

CHANGE    PRIOBTrlES 

For  the  sake  of  the  security  of  the 
country  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  American  people  on  the  other, 
the  time  has  come  to  ccdl  a  halt  to  such 
outrageous  excesses. 

AIS    FORCE     PRESS     RELEASE 

As  I  stated,  at  first  the  Air  Force  would 
not  officially  comment  on  the  disclosure 
of  the  ovemm.  Finally  on  November  19. 
1968,  a  week  after  the  disclosure  was 
made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Econ- 
omy in  Government,  the  Air  Force  did 
make  a  statement  in  the  form  of  a  press 
release.  The  press  release  stated  as 
follows: 

c-6 

The  prime  contract  for  the  C-6.  with  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corporation  for  the  airframe 
and  General  Electric  Company  for  the  en- 
gines, were  the  first  on  a  "ToUl  Package" 
basis,  which  was  an  innovation  In  Govern- 
ment procurement.  Under  these  contracts, 
designed  to  check  the  large  cost  mcreases 
of  the  past,  the  competing  contractors  made 
commitments  with  respect  to  production  C-6 
airplanes  prior  to  their  development. 

In  view  of  the  great  risks  inherent  In  such 
commitments,  which  embraced  a  period  of 
seven  years,  the  contracts  contained  safe- 
guards both  for  the  Government  and  the 
contractors.  The  Government  Is  protected  by 
contractual  provisions  which  create  Increased 
motivation  for  the  contractors  to  produce 
technically  superior  eqxilpment  on  time  at 
the  lowest  cost  possible.  For  example,  the 
contractors  pay  20-30*  of  every  dollar  above 
the  target  price  of  2B».  The  Government  Is 
not  obligated  to  pay  anything  above  the 
ceUlng  price  of  2.4B$  for  the  first  68  airplanes 
Including  their  engines  and  the  research  and 
development.  Similarly,  should  the  Govern- 
ment proceed  with  a  follow-on  buy.  the  con- 
tract contains  a  formula  which  would  reduce 
but  not  eliminate  large  losses  that  the  con- 
tractors might  Incur  on  the  first  68  airplanes, 
by  Increasing  the  target  cost  of  the  follow-on 
airplanes.  All  of  these  terms  were  contained 
In  the  original  competitively  awsirded  con- 
tracts. 

The  Government  Is  now  considering  the 
question  of  ordering  C-6  airplanes  beyond  the 
original  68.  but  no  decision  has  been  made. 
The  Incentive  for  the  contractors  to  reduce 
costs  remains  In  effect:  and  any  such  order 
will  provide  continued  positive  motivation 
to  maintain  coet  control. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  program  over  three 
years  ago.  the  Air  Force  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  development  and  production  of  the 
first  58  airplanes  would  be  $2.3  bllUon.  The 
corresponding  estimate  for  the  120  airplanes 
ultimately  contemplated  was  $3.1  billion. 
Current  estimates,  including  economic  esca- 
lation and  all  other  factors,  are  $3.25  billion 
and  $4.3  billion,  indicating  Increases  of  41% 
and  39%  respectively. 
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TbeM  addltloial  ooata  rwult  from:  (1) 
IncTMaed  costs  fqr  labor  and  materials  restat- 
ing from  tb«  ocHnblnatlon  of  a  significant  war 
effort  and  an  ttnpreoedented  demand  for 
civilian  aircraft,  both  of  which  occurred  after 
the  original  eetlaiates,  (2)  the  introduction 
of  new  technology,  and  (3)  modifications  to 
overcome  technical  dlffloultles  Inherent  In 
the  development  of  all  new  aircraft. 

Baaed  on  fllgUt  experience  to  date,  the 
C-6  will  exceed  i  lU  technical  performance 
guarantee*. 


lalt 


spending  for 
of  control  so  fai 
cemed.  The  Cor 


What  all  thak  verbiage  means  is  that 
the  Air  Force  was  admitting  that  the 
120  C-5As  would  cost  approximately  $1.2 
billion  more  thtn  the  original  1965  esti- 
mates. This  concession,  although  it  did 
not  represent  tbe  whole  truth,  indicated 
part  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

CONCRESSICNAI.    RESPONSIBnjTT 

The  problem  Revealed  by  the  C-5A  case 
goes  far  beyond  the  cost  of  a  single  weap- 
ons system,  even  though  the  cost  prob- 
lem alone  is  vefy  great.  The  problem  is 
whether  the  C?ongress  is  willing  and 
ready  to  exerciste  its  full  responsibility  to 
the  American  pjeople  with  regard  to  the 
jniliUuy  budget  In  my  view,  military 
ly  years  has  been  out 
as  the  Congress  is  con- 

^ress,  in  short,  has  failed 

to  properly  exercise  its  constitutional 
responsibility  ta  provide  for  the  common 
defense.  This  rpsponsibillty  should  not 
signify  the  complete  abdication  of  au- 
thority by  the  cbngress  over  the  military 
budget  in  generkl  and  military  weapons 
systems  in  particular. 

The  C-5A  protram  symbolizes  the  fail- 
ure and  the  breakdown  of  the  present 
system.  i 

w4y  A  c-sA? 
In  the  first  place.  Congress  unthink- 
ingly permitted  the  military  to  seU  the 
C-5A  concept  to|  it.  Is  there  a  real  mili- 
tary requirement  for  the  C-5A?  What  is 
the  nature  of  this  miUtary  requirement? 
Why  do  we  need  120  C-5A's,  even  assum- 
ing that  there  li  a  real  requirement? 

I  may  emphaaze  that  my  amendment 
would  permit  58  C-5A's.  already  author- 
ized. It  would  siiaply  mean  that  the  ad- 
ditional 23  C-5A's— or  going  to  81  C- 
5A's— would  be  held  up  until  we  could 
get  an  investigation  to  determine 
whether  that  wafc  desirable. 

Why  would  not  the  58  C-5A's  present- 
ly authorized,  funded,  and  under  con- 
struction not  me*t  whatever  military  re- 
qiiirements  exist  f 

My  information  indicates  that  the 
Air  Force  and  thte  military  already  have 
more  than  adequate  aircraft  capability 
with  the  cargo  planes  in  its  inventory. 
In  addition,  the  Air  Force  has  access  to 
the  cargo  capability  of  private  carriers 
The  Air  Force  hits  traditionally  utilized 
private  carriers  fbr  its  airlift  needs.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  eminently  sound 
policy.  But  with  the  addition  of  the  C-5A 
and  the  excess  eargo  airlift  capability 
which  it  would  b^ng  to  the  Air  Force,  I 
predict  that  thera  will  be  a  change  in  tliis 
PoUcy.  Already  t^iere  are  signs  that  the 
military  is  cutting  down  on  its  use  of 
private  carriers.  I  think  this  is  unfor- 
tunate, that  it  rtpresents  a  mistake  in 
judgment,  and  tiat  it  will  impair  our 
private  carrier  fle>t. 


THX  58  PLAKXS  WOtTU)  BX  PXODtTCKO 

Now  let  me  explain  that  my  amend- 
ment would  not  end  the  C-5A  program 
altogether.  Fifty-eight  planes  has  been 
authorized  and  are  under  construction, 
as  I  have  stated.  My  amendment  does  not 
apply  to  the  58  aircraft  imder  construc- 
tion. These  aircraft  are  known  as  first 
production  run,  or  nm  A.  A  second  pro- 
duction run  is  also  contemplated  by  the 
Air  Force.  In  fact,  the  Air  Force  may  be 
contemplating  severEil  subsequent  pro- 
duction runs. 

The  second  production  run  Is  known 
as  run  B.  The  total  number  of  aircraft 
in  run  B  is  62  units.  The  authorization 
bill  before  us  today  contains  funds  for 
23  aircraft  from  the  second  production 
rxm.  ornmB. 

My  amendment  applies  only  to  the  23 
aircraft  in  run  B.  The  funds  that  my 
amendment  would  strike  from  the  bill 
are  the  fimds  earmarked  for  the  23  air- 
craft. The  amendment  provides  that  no 
more  than  58  C-5A*s.  meaning  nm  A. 
shall  be  purchased  until  after  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  has 
completed  and  submitted  to  the  Congress 
a  comprehensive  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  projected  costs  of  the  C-5A's. 

Among  the  facts  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral should  gather  are  those  which  would 
allow  us  to  judge,  whether  the  purchase 
of  the  23  aircraft  from  nm  B  would  add 
significantly  to  the  deployment  capa- 
bility of  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States.  This  in  effect  is  the  military 
requirement. 

The  essence  of  the  military  require- 
ment justification  for  the  C-5A  concerns 
the  rapid  deployment  strategy  envisioned 
by  the  former  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Robert  McNamara.  This  strategy  con- 
templated the  availability  of  military 
forces  for  very  rapid  deployment.  It 
would  therefore  depend  upon  a  strategic 
deployment  force  which  could  deliver  the 
necessary  military  forces  with  impre- 
cedented  speed. 

TWO  AND  ONE-HALF  WAB  STRATEGY 

All  of  US  have  now  heard  of  the  2'/2 
war  contingency.  This  means  that  our 
entire  defense  strategy  Is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  we  might  have  to  fight 
simultaneously  two  major  conventional 
wars  and  one  minor  "brushfire"  war. 
That  Is  we  assume,  not  that  we  might 
have  to  fight  these  two  wars  in  succession 
or  in  a  relatively  short  space  of  time; 
rather,  we  assmne  that  we  might  have  to 
wage  the  wars  all  at  once,  simultaneously. 
I  might  add,  that  how  this  farfetched  and 
questionable  assimiption  crept  into  our 
defense  policy  and  our  foreign  policy  is 
a  mystery  to  me;  and  until  a  relatively 
short  time  ago,  very  few  Members  of  the 
Congress,  on  the  basis  of  my  information, 
knew  that  there  was  such  an  assumption. 
In  any  event  the  military  requirement 
for  the  C-5A,  and  specifically  for  the  full 
120  aircraft,  is  based  on  the  2-plus  war 
contingency  plus  the  McNamara  rapid 
deployment  strategy. 

IS    n    COST    ETFECTIVE? 

In  my  judgment,  the  23  aircraft  from 
run  B  cannot  be  justified  even  if  we  ac- 
cept the  assumption  that  we  must  be 
prepared  to  engage  in  two  major  con- 
ventional wars  and  one  minor  war,  simul- 


taneously, which,  as  I  have  indicated, 
strikes  me  as  an  unrealistic  if  not  irra- 
tional assumption. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  United  States 
should  not  have  any  rapid  deployment 
capability.  No  doubt  some  rapid  deploy- 
ment capability  is  desirable.  That  is  not 
the  question  here.  The  58  C-5A's  now 
under  production  will  give  us  substantial 
rapid  deployment  capabUlty.  What  is  at 
issue  is  the  question  of  whether  the  23 
additional  C-5A's  will  add  significantly 
to  our  deployment  capability.  In  my 
judgment,  it  will  not.  The  23  additional 
aircraft  will  add  only  the  capability  to 
move  the  equipment  for  half  an  Army 
division  to  Europe  in  3  weeks  and  for  less 
than  one-quarter  of  a  division  to  Asia  in 
the  same  period. 

This  is  a  very  small  capability  con- 
sidering the  very  large  price  we  are  being 
asked  to  pay.  I  would  also  add  that  the 
McNamara  rapid  deployment  concept  is 
questionable  because  the  C-5A  is  justi- 
fied only  during  the  very  early  move- 
ment requirements  following  the  out- 
break of  hostilities.  Only  for  the  1-  to  3- 
week  period  following  the  beginning  of  a 
war  can  the  C-5A  be  justified.  At  any 
later  period,  that  later  than  3  weeks, 
ships  become  a  much  more  efficient  and 
effective  means  of  moving  men  and 
equipment.  Ships,  of  course,  can  move 
many  more  men  and  much  larger  ton- 
nages than  aircraft. 

As  an  example,  if  we  plan  to  move  our 
military  forces  to  Europe  from  the 
United  States  in  a  period  of  2  weeks, 
ships  become  more  economically  efficient 
than  C-5A"s.  If  we  plan  to  deploy  our 
forces  to  Asia  during  a  3V2-week  period, 
ships  are  more  economically  efficient 
than  C-5A's. 

SHIPS   LESS   EXPENSrVE 

The  question  should  be  asked.  What  is 
our  realistic  readiness  capability?  The 
fact  is  that  our  military  has  never  dem- 
onstrated the  capabmty  to  assemble  and 
deploy  more  than  one  or  two  light  air- 
borne or  marine  divisions  in  a  matter  of 
a  few  weeks.  Any  plan  we  may  have  to 
assemble,  transport,  and  reassemble  for 
combat  12  or  more  heavy,  mechanized 
or  armored  divisions  in  a  period  of  a 
few  weeks  is  completely  unrealistic  based 
on  our  experience  and  our  peacetime 
training.  If  we  take  our  experience  into 
account  and  allow  for  the  relative  readi- 
ness capabilities  of  peacetime  troops, 
ships  are  far  more  inexpensive  than  the 
C-5A  for  equal  deployment  capability  in 
a  2-month  period  after  D-Day.  Accord- 
ing to  Information  that  I  have  received, 
ships  are  one-half  to  one-sixth  as  ex- 
pensive as  the  C-5A  for  such  a  period. 

In  other  words,  If  23  additional  air- 
craft are  not  purchased  there  will  be 
only  a  minor  impact  at  best  on  our  over- 
all rapid  deployment  capabilities.  This  is 
because  of  the  relatively  minor  incre- 
mental advantage  to  be  gained  from 
the  purchase  of  the  23  additional  planes, 
considering  their  cost.  The  fact  is  that 
we  already  have  more  than  an  adequate 
aircraft  capability  from  our  available 
C-141's,  C-130's,  and  our  civilian  reserve 
aircraft.  Indeed  this  aircraft  capability 
is  already  adequate  even  assuming  the 
2>/2  war  contingency.  According  to  my 
Information    currently    procured    air- 
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craft  forces  are  adequate  even  for  emer- 
gency wartime  supply. 

STSTKMB     ANALYSIS      BTTTDY      SATS     PLANK     NOT 
JUSTmXD 

I  recenUy  asked  PhlUp  N.  Whlttaker, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
Installations  and  Logistics,  to  brief  me 
on  the  military  requirement  for  the  23 
additional  aircraft  or  for  the  120  aircraft. 
Mr.  Whlttaker  replied  that  the  military 
requirement  is  based  on  classified  infor- 
mation. I  can  well  understand  the  Air 
Force's  reluctance  to  discuss  the  military 
requirement  publicly.  I  have  learned  that 
the  most  recent  study  by  the  Office  of 
Systems  Analysis  into  the  C-5A  program 
concludes  that  the  23  follow-on  aircraft 
cannot  be  justified  on  either  military  or 
economic  grounds. 

Mr.  President,  I  suspect  that  this  is 
probably  the  most  important  statement 
I  shall  make  this  afternoon,  and  I  wish 
to  repeat  it.  I  think  if  all  Senators  know 
of  this  statement,  every  considerable 
question  will  arise  in  their  minds  as  to 
whether  they  should  vote  for  this  C-5A; 
and  I  think  it  would  be  very  persuasive 
to  many  Senators  to  vote  for  my  amend- 
ment. Let  me.  therefore,  repeat  it:  The 
most  recent  study  by  the  Office  of  Sys- 
tems Analysis  into  the  C-5A  program 
concludes  that  the  23  follow-on  aircraft 
cannot  be  justified  on  either  military  or 
economic  grounds. 

That  Is  an  analysis  by  the  Office  of 
Systems  Analysis,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  I  do  not  know  how 
we  can  get  a  better  qualified  authority, 
and  it  is  especially  persuasive  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Defense  Department  have  asked 
for  these  aircraft  and  yet  their  own 
analysis  shows  they  cannot  be  justified 
on  either  military  or  economic  grounds. 

TWO   BILLION    DOLLAR   OVERRUN 

The  second  major  issue  in  the  C-5A 
procurement  is  the  matter  of  costs.  I 
have  indicated  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Govern- 
ment was  that  the  cost  of  120  aircraft 
will  be  about  $2  billion  more  than  was 
estimated  when  this  contract  was  en- 
tered Into  in  1965. 

This  brings  lis  to  a  discussion  of  the 
C-5A  contract.  Since  the  largest  portion 
of  the  overrun  and  the  problems  revealed 
so  far  deal  with  the  Lockheed  contract, 
I  will  refer  to  it.  The  contract  entered 
into  by  the  Air  Force  with  Lockheed  was 
a  negotiated,  fixed  price  incentive  con- 
tract. It  was  the  first  contract  utilizing 
the  so-called  total  package  procurement 
concept — TPPC.  When  the  Air  Force 
announced  the  award  of  this  contract,  it 
did  so  very  proudly.  It  was  proud  of  the 
contract  as  a  new  concept  in  procure- 
ment, that  is,  the  total  package  procure- 
ment concept  which  was  supposed  to 
achieve  two  major  objectives.  Because 
the  C-5A  contract  gave  birth  to  this  new 
concept,  it  is  important  to  understand 
what  it  was  supposed  to  do. 

FAILURE    OF    TOTAL    PACKAGE    PROCUREMENT 

First,  total  packaging  was  supposed  to 
act  as  a  deterrent  against  cost  overruns 
in  less  thfin  promised  performance.  To 
accomplish  this  objective,  all  develop- 
ment, production,  and  as  much  support 
as  is  feasible  of  a  system  throughout  its 
anticipated  life,  was  to  be  procured  in  a 


single  contract,  as  one  total  pcuskage. 
The  contract  for  the  C-5A  includes  price 
and  performance  commitments  by  the 
contractor,  which  is  supposed  to  motivate 
him  to  control  costs,  perform  to  specifica- 
tions, and  produce  on  time.  In  view  of 
the  enormous  ovemm  and  the  6-month 
delay  in  the  delivery  schedule,  at  least 
two  of  the  three  criteria  for  performance 
of  the  contract  show  negative  results.  It 
has  been  our  experience  that  contractors 
have  often  bought  into  an  R.  &  D.  con- 
tract by  offering  to  perform  It  at  a  low 
price  and  making  other  promises,  often 
unkept.  in  order  to  place  themselves  in  a 
position  to  be  the  prime  contractor  or  the 
sole  source  contractor  for  the  production. 
The  production  of  a  weapons  system,  of 
course.  Is  usually  the  more  lucrative  end 
of  the  job. 

INEFFECTIVE      METHOD 

Second,  total  packaging  was  supposed 
to  motivate  contractors  to  design  for 
economical  production  and  support  of 
operational  hardware. 

In  May  of  1966.  several  months  after 
the  award  of  the  C-5A  contract,  the  Air 
Force  published  a  description  of  the  total 
package  procurement  concept.  This  de- 
scription contains  the  following  pas- 
sages : 

Most  simply  stated,  the  TPPC  as  conceived 
by  the  Air  Force,  envisions  that  all  antici- 
pated development,  production,  and  as  much 
support  as  is  feasible  of  a  system  through- 
out Its  anticipated  Hie  Is  to  be  procured  as 
one  total  package  and  Incorporated  Into  one 
contract  containing  price  and  performance 
commitmente  at  the  outset  of  the  acquisition 
fees  of  a  system  procurement. 

In  other  words,  the  C-5A  contract  with 
Lockheed  included  R.  &  D.  production, 
and  support;  that  is.  spare  parts.  The 
contract  also  contained  price  and  per- 
formance commitments. 

PAST     FAILURES 

In  explaining  why  the  Air  Force  felt 
the  need  for  this  new  contractual  device, 
it  stated: 

Thus,  the  history  of  defense  procurement 
is  replete  with  cost  overruns  and  lees  than 
promised  performance  which  were,  at  least  In 
part,  the  results  of  intentional  "buy  in"  bid- 
ding where  cost  estimates  are  understated 
and  performance  and  scheduled  estimates 
overstated  on  the  initial  contract  and  this 
has  been  the  case  even  where  there  has  been 
no  substantial  Increase  in  the  then  state  of 
the  art. 

The  principal  benefits  enumei-ated  by 
the  Air  Force  in  this  publication  are  that 
the  contract: 

First,  requires  a  tightening  of  design 
and  configuration  and  discipline. 

Second,  inhibits  the  unrealistic  sales- 
manship or  buy  in  bidding,  includes 
overestimates  of  performance  as  well  as 
underestimates  of  cost. 

Third,  motivates  the  contractor  to  de- 
sign initially  for  economical  production, 
and  should  produce  not  only  lower  costs 
on  the  first  production  units,  but  also  a 
lower  takeoff  point  on  the  production 
learning  curve,  thus,  benefiting  every 
unit  in  the  production  run. 

Fourth,  permits  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  negotiate  with  a  contractor 
on  the  basis  of  binding  commitments 
concerning  the  performance  and  the 
price  of  what  is  really  required — opera- 
tional equipment. 


OBJKcnvxa  unobtained 


These  were  the  expressed  objectives  of 
the  total  packaging  concept  as  embodied 
in  the  C-5A  contract.  They  are  desirable 
objectives.  Unfortunately,  none  of  them 
were  obttdned  In  the  C-5A  contract. 
There  is  considerable  evidence,  in  my 
judgment,  that  Lockheed  engaged  in  un- 
realistic salesmanship  and  that  Its  intent 
was  to  buy  into  the  C-5A.  It  did  this  by 
underbidding  the  Boeing  Corp.  which 
was  also  a  candidate  for  the  C-5A  by 
$300  million.  Lockheed  also  imderbid  its 
nearest  competitor  in  price,  the  Douglas 
Corp.  by  $100  million.  The  enormous  cost 
ovemms  cast  Lockheed's  low  bid  in  a  new 
perspective.  In  light  of  what  we  now 
know,  Lockheed's  low  bid  is  ludicrous, 
and  it  can  be  reasonably  concluded  that 
Lockheed  knew  or  had  reason  to  know 
that  its  bid  was  imrealistic.  The  proposal 
submitted  by  the  Boeing  Corp.  by  the 
way,  was  considered  superior  on  tech- 
nical design  grounds  than  the  Lockheed 
proposal  by  the  Air  Force  Source  Selec- 
tion Board. 

The  Air  Force  assertion  that  this  con- 
tract was  based  on  binding  commitments 
concerning  the  performance  and  price  is 
especially  foolish  or  deceptive  in  view  of 
what  we  now  know.  This  brings  us  to  a 
discussion  of  the  now  famous  repricing 
formula  and  it  also  brings  us  to  the  sub- 
ject of  spare  parts  which  I  said  earlier  I 
would  more  fully  discuss. 

REPRICING    FORMULA 

The  repricing  formula  contained  in 
the  contract  was  first  publicly  disclosed 
in  hearings  last  November.  The  repricing 
formula  is  the  most  blatant  reverse  in- 
centive in  Government  contracting  that 
I  have  ever  encountered.  It  provides,  in 
effect,  that  the  second  production  nm, 
run  B,  is  to  be  repriced,  on  the  basis  of 
the  actual  cost  of  the  first  production 
run,  run  A,  and  in  accordance  with  a 
specific  formula.  The  effect  of  using  the 
repricing  formula  is  to  renegotiate  with 
the  contractor  over  the  price  of  the 
follow-on  production,  run  B.  It  means 
that  in  the  event  the  actual  costs  of  the 
first  58  planes  exceed  the  original  esti- 
mates, the  contractor  receives  a  higher 
price  for  the  follow-on  production.  In 
other  words,  the  higher  the  cost  to  pro- 
duce the  first  58  planes,  the  higher  the 
prices  go  for  the  follow-on  aircraft. 
As  can  be  seen,  there  is  a  very  limited 
incentive  to  control  the  costs.  Instead  of 
being  penalized  for  exceeding  these  cost 
estimates,  the  contractor  in  this  case  is 
awarded  a  higher  price  for  the  follow-on 
production. 

NO  BINDING  COMMITMENT  ON  COST 

How  firm,  therefore,  are  the  firm  price 
commitments  which  the  Air  Force  has 
claimed  for  the  C-5A  contract?  I  asked 
this  question  of  the  then  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  Robert  H.  Charles — 
the  father  of  the  package  procurement, 
and  some  Senators  say  he  wrote  the  book 
on  it — when  he  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economy  in  Government 
on  January  16.  1969.  The  colloquy  with 
Mr.  Charles  on  this  point  follows : 

Mr.  Proxmies.  Do  we  really  have  binding 
commitments  on  the  C-5A  price  if  the  con- 
tract is  repriced  for  future  production  runs 
in  order  to  take  oare  of  cost  overruns  In  the 
initial  production?  Do  we  not  lose  one  of 
the  main  advantages  of  the  total  packaging? 
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Mr.  Chablss.  Noj  I  think  not. 

Mr.  PmosKzu.  I  <to  not  s«e  how  we  can  have 
binding  conunltznclits,  on  the  one  band,  on 
price  and  a  repricing  projection  at  the  same 
time.  I 

Mr.  Craklxs.  I  4o.  It  la  a  binding  clause 
In  the  contract.  A47  contract  adjustment  Is 
made  pursuant  to  a  formula  to  which  the 
competitor  bids.  I  isee  nothing  non-blndlng 
about  It.  I 

In  other  words,  to  the  Air  Force  a  con- 
tract clause  proTides  for  a  firm  price 
commitment  even  though  another  clause 
In  the  contract  provides  for  a  way  to 
Increase  the  price.  It  seems  to  me  that 
under  that  kind  of  arrangement,  the  only 
party  committed  Is  the  American  taxpay- 
er and  he  is  committed  to  pay  any  price, 
no  matter  how  high  and  excessive  it 
might  be,  once  t^e  Air  Force  decides  it 
wants  a  new  weapcms  system. 

AiB  roBCK  NOW  ADMTrs  laaThXx 

But  even  the  Air  Force  has  recently 
admitted  that  tha  repricing  formula  was 
a  mistake.  The  Air  Force  states  In  Its 
recent  review  of  the  C-5A  prop-am: 
_Thls  provision  was  well  Intentloned  but 
poorly  comprehended  at  the  time  of  award. 
In  operation  It  Is  beeet  with  amblgultiea, 
complicating  Its  libplementatlon  and  rais- 
ing the  prospect  of  a  reverse  Incentive.  Un- 
der a  selected  set  of  conditions,  the  pdnt 
can  be  reached  wttere.  for  each  additional 
dollar  of  cost  occurring  In  the  production 
of  Run  A  aircraft,  an  increase  of  total  con- 
tract target  and  Celling  of  more  than  a 
dollar  could  resiilt.  This  potential  could 
encourage  the  contractor  to  add  costs  to 
Run  A  so  as  to  reduce  overall  loes  on  both 
the  Run  A  and  Rtjn  B  production. 

GOLOEk    RANDSBAKE 

Contrary  to  Al^  Force  claims  at  the 
early  stages  of  «hls  program,  when  It 
was  being  sold  t^  the  Congress  and  to 
the  public,  the  contract  has  not  produced 
lower  costs  for  tht  first  production  units. 
The  costs  for  the  first  production  units 
are  greatly  exceeding  the  original  esti- 
mates. Thus,  instead  of  a  lower  takeoff 
point  on  the  production  of  learning  curve, 
benefiting  every  ^nit  in  the  production 
run,  we  have  a  higher  takeoff  point  on 
the  production  learning  curve,  thus  in- 
flating every  unit  in  the  production  ran. 
On  top  of  all  thisj  we  have  the  repricing 
formula,  which  has  been  called  the 
"golden  handshake,"  which  further  In- 
flates the  cost  of  the  run  B  aircraft.  The 
Subcommittee  onj  Economy  in  Govern- 
ment concluded  ii  its  imanimous  report 
the  following: 

Not  only  were  ttie  price  Increases  made 
possible  by  the  repricing  formula,  but  the 
cost  overruns  whWh  are  resulting  In  the 
higher  prices  may  very  well  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  etlstence  of  the  formula 
£uad  by  the  nature  of  the  formula.  For  the 
mere  fact  that  a  r^rlclng  provision  existed 
In  the  contract  co^tltuted  a  biillt-ln  get- 
well  remedy  for  aimost  any  kind  of  cost 
growth.  According  t^  this  provision,  the  price 
of  the  second  Incroment  (run  B)  could  be 
Increased  on  the  liasls  of  excessive  actual 
costs  on  the  first  iicrement  (run  A).  The 
motivation,  if  any,  of  the  Incentive  feature 
of  the  contract  is  thereby  largely  nulllfled, 
provided  the  contmctor  is  confident  that 
the  Government  wUJ  exercise  the  option.  Why 
bother  to  keep  oosIb  down  If  their  Increase 
forms  the  basis  fof  a  higher  price?  Addi- 
tionally, because  of  the  nat\ire  of  the  for- 
mula, the  higher  tlje  i>ercentage  of  overrun 
over  the  original  c4>ntract  celling  price  on 
the  first  Increment,  the  higher  the  per- 
centage by  which  t;be  second  Increment  is 
repriced. 


As  I  have  Indicated,  the  Air  Force  Itself 
now  recognizes  that  the  repricing  for- 
mula was  a  serious  mistake.  The  mistake 
was  so  serious  that  the  Air  Force  says  It 
would  now  like  to  renegotiate  the  con- 
tract to  remove  the  reverse  incentive  fea- 
ture. The  Air  Force  review  of  the  C-5A 
program  calls  for  such  a  renegotiation. 

The  problem,  however,  cannot  be  so 
easily  resolved.  Revising  the  contract  to 
elimhiate  or  modify  the  repricing  form- 
ula will  not  make  this  a  good  contract 
nor  will  it  necessarily  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  C-5A  to  the  Government.  And  the 
cost  is  what  is  at  Issue  here. 

BHOULO  STOP  Aim  msT  *xm 

There  Ls  no  way,  in  my  judgment,  to 
get  out  from  under  the  huge  cost  of  this 
program  without  curtailing  it  at  this 
point.  If  the  program  is  ended  at  the 
completion  of  the  first  58  aircraft,  Lock- 
heed would  be  forced  to  absorb  the  cost 
of  overruns  for  which  they  are  responsi- 
ble, over  sind  above  the  ceiling  price  In 
the  contract.  There  is  no  reason  for  Lock- 
heed not  to  absorb  the  costs  over  and 
above  the  ceiling  price. 

And  these  costs,  by  the  way,  would  in- 
clude possibly  the  extensive  costs  brought 
about  by  the  recent  failure  of  the  C-5A 
wing  to  meet  structural  strength  require- 
ments. I  might  add  here  that  the  failure 
of  the  C-5A  to  meet  the  structural 
strength  requirements  in  the  contract  is 
a  serious  matter.  It  is  no  excuse  to  say 
that  the  plane  is  satisfactory  to  100  per- 
cent of  its  designed  load  limit,  and  that 
it  only  fails  to  meet  150  percent  of  th» 
designed  load  limit.  The  fact  is  that  the 
150  percent  provides  for  a  safety  feature 
which  is  absolutely  essential  before  any 
plane  can  be  deemed  airworthy.  The  FAA, 
according  to  my  understanding,  would 
require  this  plane  to  meet  200  percent  of 
its  designed  load  limit.  But  the  Air  Force 
has  decided  for  some  reason  which  it  has 
not  made  known,  not  to  seek  FAA  certi- 
fication, although  the  contract  provides 
for  FAA  certification.  In  addition,  the 
fact  that  the  plane  failed  to  meet  the 
static  tests  indicates  that  it  would  more 
than  likely  fail  under  dynamic  condi- 
tions. Static  tests  only  simulate  d3mamlc 
conditions.  The  static  tests  that  occur  on 
the  groimd  do  not  create  the  same  kind  of 
stresses  on  an  airframe  that  is  created 
during  the  dynamic  conditions  that  occur 
in  the  air. 

LBTTEB   TO    SECRETABT 

On  this  point  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Robert 
Seamans,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  on 
July  18.  1969,  inquiring  about  the  report- 
ed crack  in  the  C-5A  wing.  I  also  ad- 
dressed certain  questions  to  the  Secretary 
relating  to  recent  changes  in  the  C-5A 
specifications  which  seem  to  represent 
degradations  in  its  performance  stand- 
ards. So  far  I  have  had  no  response  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  my 
letter,  although  I  wrote  him  on  July  18! 
However,  I  believe  that  what  I  said  to 
him  was  pertinent  to  this  discussion : 

July  18,  1969. 
The  Hon.  RoBEBT  C.  Seamans,  Jr., 
SecTetary  of  the  Air  Force,  Department  of 
Defense,  The  Pentagon,  Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mk.  Secretabt:  I  have  noted  the  re- 
cent announcement  by  the  Air  Force  that 
tests  of  a  C-5A  aircraft  produced  a  crack  In 
one  of  its  wings. 

This  development  seems  to  me  to  raise  ad- 
ditional questions  about  the  C-5A  program. 


Tou  may  be  aware  of  recent  testimony  by 
Mr.  A.  E.  Fitzgerald  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economy  in  Oovenunent  with  regard  to 
certain  changes  In  the  C-6A  specifications. 
One  of  the  changes,  according  to  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, is  a  decrease  In  the  maximum  speed 
for  lowering  flaps  on  landing  from  306  knots 
to  180  knots.  Another  change  Is  a  decrease 
in  the  maximum  allowable  sink  rate  at  land- 
ing. It  occ\ir8  to  me  that  both  of  these 
changes  represent  degradations  In  the  C-5A 
specifications. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  lowering  the 
standards  of  the  C-6A  specifications? 

Have  wing  cracks,  fuselage  cracks,  or  any 
other  substantial  defects  been  produced  in 
the  0-6A  prior  to  July  13,  1989,  by  ground 
static  tects  or  other  testa  or  usage  of  this 
aircraft? 

Were  the  performance  standards  for  the 
0-6A  lowered  because  defects  were  produced 
In  previous  teets? 

Would  you  be  normally  advised  of  any 
defects  produced  from  the  C-6A  during  tests? 

Will  the  delivery  schedule  for  the  C-6A  be 
affected  by  the  current  difficulty?  If  the 
delivery  schedule  wiU  be  delayed,  please  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  the  delay. 

Please  estimate  the  cost  of  fixing  the  cur- 
rent difficulty  (the  cracked  wing).  Who  will 
pay  the  cost  of  necessary  modifications,  the 
Government  or  the  contractor? 

In  the  event  that  Congress  does  not  au- 
thorize the  pvirchase  of  the  Run  B  aircraft, 
who  would  pay  the  costs  of  the  modifica- 
tions made  necessary  by  the  cracked  wing? 
In  the  event  that  Congress  does  authorize 
the  purchase  of  Run  B,  who  would  pay  the 
costs  of  the  modifications? 

Tour    early    response    to    these    questions 
will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  Proxicisk, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in 
Government. 

IS    GOVEKNMENT    LIABLE    rOB    REPAIBST 

The  question  that  we  also  need  an- 
swered is  whether  the  purchase  of  the  23 
additional  aircraft  would  make  the  Gov- 
ernment liable  for  the  cost  of  repairs  and 
modifications  necessary  to  correct  the 
structural  defect.  This  Is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions which  my  amendment  seeks  to  an- 
swer. In  the  amendment,  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  is  instructed  specifically  to 
seek  an  answer  to  this  question. 

I  should  add  here  that  according  to  the 
lawyers  for  the  contractor,  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  liable  not  only  for  the 
costs  of  repairing  the  cracked  wing  and 
making  whatever  modifications  are  nec- 
essary, but  would  also  be  liable  for  all 
contractor  losses  and  termination  costs 
if  the  full  120  aircraft  are  not  procured. 
This  view  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  early  this  year 
exercised  the  option  to  purchase  the  fol- 
low-on aircraft. 

The  exercise  of  this  option  was  an- 
nounced on  the  morning  of  the  January 
16,  1969,  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economy  in  Government,  of 
which  I  am  chairman.  This  announce- 
ment came  in  spite  of  my  request  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  the  Govern- 
ment not  commit  itself  to  purchase  the 
Run  B  aircraft  until  a  complete  investi- 
gation of  the  cost  overnms  could  be  com- 
pleted. The  investigation  I  asked  for  was 
not  even  started  on  the  morning  of  Jan- 
uary 16,  when  the  announcement  of  the 
Government  was  made. 

cost  or   SPABES 

The  amendment  I  have  introduced  ad- 
dresses itself  to  several  other  cost  issues. 
Including  the  cost  of  spares.  The  Air 
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Force  has  consistently  tried  to  gloss  over 
and  obscure  the  huge  cost  Increases  that 
have  occurred  on  the  spare  parts.  It  has 
even  attempted  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  original  contract  did  not  Include 
the  cost  of  spares.  This  is  not  true.  The 
contract  entered  into  In  1965  with  Lock- 
heed did  include  the  cost  of  spares. 

Now  the  Air  Force  claims  that  the  ori- 
ginal contract  Included  only  the  cost  of 
initial  spares  as  distinguished  from  re- 
plenishment spares.  The  difference,  as 
it  has  been  explained  to  me  by  the  Air 
Force,  is  that  the  initial  spares  would  be 
comparable  to  the  first  set  of  tires  on  an 
automobile  needed  to  replace  the  ori- 
ginal tires,  while  the  replenishment 
spares  would  be  the  second  and  third  set 
of  new  tires. 

The  question,  then,  is  whether  the  ori- 
ginal contract  estimates  Included  the  cost 
of  the  replenishment  spares. 

REPLENISHMENT  EPAkES  IN  CONTBACT 

In  answering  that  question,  I  would 
first  point  out  that  the  contract  Itself 
contains  a  provision  covering  the  costs 
of  replenishment  spare  parts  and  repair 
spare  parts.  Secondly,  it  has  always  been 
assumed  by  persons  familiar  with  the 
contract  from  its  origin  that  replenish- 
ment spares  were  Included  in  the  orig- 
inal contract  estimates.  This  assump- 
tion is  based  on  the  description  of  the  to- 
tal package  contract  described  by  the 
Air  Force  In  1966  and  on  an  early  brief- 
ing document  written  in  1965.  The  Air 
Force's  description  of  total  packaging, 
as  I  stated  earlier.  Indicated  that  all 
anticipated  development,  production, 
and  as  much  support  aa  Is  feasible  was 
to  be  Included  in  the  total  package  con- 
tract. This  would  Include  spare  parts, 
whether  initial  or  replenishment. 

Further,  the  briefing  document  which 
I  referred  to  states  explicitly  that  re- 
plenishment spare  parte  are  to  be  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  C-5A  package.  I 
will  now  read  from  this  briefing  docu- 
ment. On  the  title  page  is  the  following: 

Contract  AP  33(667)  16063  FPIP-VP,  C-6A, 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp(»«tlon  Lockheed — 
Georgia  Dlv. 

On  page  3  of  this  document,  which  was 
prepared  by  the  Air  Force,  Is  the  follow- 
ing: 

What  we  bought:  Item  A — RDT&E,  Sys- 
tem Integration  and  Assembly  ACFT/Mls* 
slon  Kits,  Training /Training  Equipment, 
AOE,  System  Test,  System  Maiiagement, 
Data  and  Reports. 

On  page  4,  this  list  of  what  the  Air 
Force  bought  continues : 

What  we  bought:  Item  B — Production, 
ACFT/Mlsslon  Kits,  Training  &  Train- 
ing Equipment,  AOE,  Contract  Technical 
Services. 

Provisions  for:  Initial  Spare  and  Repair 
Parts,  Replenishment  Spare  and  Repair 
Parts,  Up  Dating/Modification  Changes. 

It  will  be  noted,  of  course,  that  the 
list  of  what  the  Air  Force  bought  with 
the  C-5A  contract  Included  initial  spare 
and  repair  parte  as  well  as  replenishment 
spare  and  repair  parte. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Air  Force  Is  in- 
tentionally attempting  to  confuse  the 
Congress  and  the  people  on  the  subject 
of  spare  parts. 

Mr.  President.  I  go  into  the  detail  on 
replenishment  spare  parte  because  again 
and  again  we  have  had  different  esti- 


mates as  to  the  original  cost  of  the  C-5A 
and  as  to  ite  present  cost.  Repeatedly, 
those  who  have  argued  that  the  overrun 
is  not  $2  billion  but  some  lesser  figure — 
it  Is  $1.4  or  $1.3  billion— have  said  that 
in  the  initial  estimates,  r^lenlshment 
spare  parte  were  not  Included,  emd  that 
by  adding  the  cost  of  replenishment 
spare  F>arte  In  the  present  estimates,  we 
are  not  comparing  the  same  things.  I  go 
into  this  detail  today  to  establish  beyond 
any  question  the  documentation  to  show 
that  I  am  comparing  the  same  things, 
that  the  replenishment  spare  parte  are 
Included  in  both,  and  that  on  that  basis 
there  is  a  $1.9  billion  to  $2  billion 
overrun. 

Rarely  has  there  been  a  case  with  so 
much  concealment  and  obstruction  on 
the  i>art  of  a  Government  agency  with 
respect  to  ite  handling  of  public  funds 
that  has  been  so  well  demonstrated  and 
documented  in  public  hearings.  The  cal- 
lous and  devious  treatment  by  the  Air 
Force  of  one  of  ite  employees,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Fitzgerald,  well  illustrates  this  point. 

PITZGEBALD   CASE 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  been  the  deputy 
for  Management  Systems,  OflBce  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  for  almost 
4  years.  His  responsibilities  imtll  recent 
months  Included  development  of  the 
mfinagement  controls  used  on  the  C-5A 
program.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
steering  committee  reviewing  the  financ- 
ing of  the  C-5A.  He  wtis  first  asked  to 
testify  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  in  Government  last  November 
because  of  his  recognized  expertise  in 
the  area  of  management  systems  and 
cost  controls. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald's  problems  began  when 
he  was  invited  to  testify.  The  Air  Force 
first  attempted  to  deny  his  appearance 
before  the  subcommittee  altogether.  Only 
after  repeated  urglngs  by  my  office  did 
the  Air  Force  finally  relent  and  grudg- 
ingly permit  him  to  appear.  However, 
the  Air  Force  notified  me  that  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald was  to  appear  only  In  the  capacity 
of  a  "backup"  witness.  The  main  witness 
was  to  be  someone  else.  But  this  some- 
one else  was  an  individual  with  whom 
the  subcommittee  was  not  familiar  and 
whom  it  had  not  invited. 

In  other  words,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  attempting  to  dictate  to  the 
subcommittee  of  Congress  who  was  to 
be  ite  principle  witness :  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  taken  it  upon  Itself 
to  inform  us  of  the  appearance  of  some- 
one who  was  not  Invited,  while  relegating 
the  individual  who  was  invited  to 
"backup"  status.  Of  course,  the  subcom- 
mittee insisted  on  hearing  from  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  and  we  did. 

However,  the  Air  Force  denied  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  the  opportunity  to  prepare  a 
written  statement,  although  the  sub- 
committee had  requested  a  written  state- 
ment from  him  In  our  letter  of  Invitation. 
A  written  statement  permite  the  witness 
to  organize  his  testimony  in  an  orderly 
way,  and  to  prepare  statistical  data, 
charte,  and  other  materials.  It  also 
provides  a  committee  with  a  chance  to 
become  familiar  with  the  testimony  in 
advance  of  the  hearing,  to  prepare 
thoughtful  questions,  and  to  have  a  more 
fruitful  dialog  with  the  witness.  But  the 
subcommittee  was  denied  this  oppor- 


timity  because  of  the  directive  to  Mr. 
Rtzgerald  not  to  prepare  a  written 
statement. 

The  only  explanation,  in  my  Judgment, 
is  that  the  Pentagon  was  attempting  to 
interfere  with  this  witness'  testimony  by 
gagging  him  as  much  as  possible. 

This  explanation  is  amply  supported 
by  the  evente  that  followed  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald's oral  testimony  in  November.  In 
his  oral  testimony,  responding  to  direct 
questions  from  me,  he  conceded  the  fact 
that  there  would  be  a  cost  overrun  on  the 
C-5A,  possibly  as  high  as  $2  billion. 

COMFUTEB  ESKOK 

Less  than  2  weeks  after  his  testimony, 
he  was  notified  of  his  loss  of  civil  service 
tenure.  Imagine  that.  Less  than  2  weeks 
after  this  man  testified  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  and  simply  answered  a 
question  put  to  him — and  as  far  as  we 
know  he  answered  it  honestly — he  was 
notified  of  the  loss  of  his  civil  service 
tenure  by  the  Air  Force.  The  Air  Force 
claims  that  this  action  was  only  coinci- 
dental to  the  fact  that  he  had  recently 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  in  Government  about  the  C-5A. 

It  was  called  a  "computer  error."  We 
checked  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  testi- 
mony and  found  that  the  computer  made 
very  few  errors.  It  had  made  two  errors 
before  that  were  similar  to  this  one,  al- 
though it  made  some  50.000  decisions. 
Whether  the  Air  Force's  action  in  strip- 
ping Fitzgerald  of  his  Job  protection  was 
a  coincidence  may  be  Judged  from  the 
evente  that  followed.  For  the  subcommit- 
tee subsequently  obtained  a  copy  of  a 
memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  from  the  Secretary's  Eidmlnlstra- 
tive  assistant.  The  memorandum  was 
dated  January  6,  1969. 

GET  RED  OP  PITZGESALD 

The  Intriguing  feature  of  this  memo- 
randum is  that  it  concerns  ways  In  which 
the  Air  Force  could  get  rid  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald. I  think  the  Members  of  this  body 
ought  to  think  about  this  a  few  minutes. 
Here  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
Harold  Brown,  receiving  an  interoffice 
memorandum  from  his  administrative 
assistant.  The  subject  of  the  memoran- 
dum was  ways  by  which  the  Air  Force 
could  get  rid  of  one  of  ite  civilian  em- 
ployees. The  civilian  employee  happened 
to  be  Mr.  A.  E.  Fitzgerald.  The  civilian 
employee  happened  to  have  testified  be- 
fore a  committee  of  Congress  on  the  coste 
of  the  C-5A  cargo  plane.  The  civilian 
employee  testified  that  there  would  be  a 
$2  billion  cost  overrun  on  this  program. 
Previously  the  Air  Force  had  gone  to 
great  lengths  to  hide  the  coste  of  the 
overruns.  Less  than  2  weeks  after  his 
testimony  the  civilian  emplosree  was 
stripped  of  his  civil  service  public  ten- 
ure. A  few  weeks  later  a  memorandum 
is  prepared  by  the  administrative  assist- 
ant on  how  to  get  rid  of  the  civilian  em- 
ployee. Is  this  still  a  coincidence? 

The  memorandum  Iteelf  explained  for 
the  benefit  of  Secretary  Brown  three 
separate  actions  "which  could  result  in 
Mr.  Fitzgerald's  departure."  They  were, 
first,  adverse  actions  for  cause.  Second, 
reduction  in  force.  Third,  conversion  of 
Mr  Fitzgerald's  position  from  an  ex- 
cepted category  to  career  service,  and 
then  eliminating  him  In  subsequent  com- 
petitive procedures.  To  explain  the  last 
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possibility,  the  memorandum  contains 
this  example  0f  Air  Force  ethical 
constraints :        i 

TblB  action  Is  ^ot  recommended  since  It 
Is  rather  underbattded  and  would  probably 
not  be  approved  ))y  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, even  though  it  is  legally  and  pro- 
cedurally possible. 

A  coincidence?! 

I  have  done  ejverythlng  in  my  power 
to  prevent  the  i^  Force  from  taking 
puziltlve  action  tigainst  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 
In  my  view,  he  la  a  dedicated,  loyal  Fed- 
eral employee  and  citizen,  whose  conduct 
is  beyond  reproach.  His  only  offense  is 
that  he  is  cost  oonscious.  His  Job  is  to 
control  costs,  ti>  save  the  taxpayers' 
money.  He  wortcp  at  this  Job  conscien- 
tiously and  tries  jto  save  as  much  of  the 
taxpayers'  monef  as  possible. 

He  is  extremely  competent  in  this  area. 
He  is  one  of  those  rare  persons  who  is 
highly  gifted  and  who  has  had  the  char- 
acter and  the  strength  to  persist  in  what 
is  an  impopulari  Job  of  trying  to  hold 
down  .costs.  This]  is  the  kind  of  conduct 
which!  .engenders  real  hostility  on  the 
part  of  contradtors  and  others  who 
worked  with  hlni  in  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Pentagon. 

COLO    CLIMilTE    FOR    FITZGERAU) 

Unfortunately,  there  are  those  in  high 
places  in  the  All  Force  and  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  who  do  not  agree 
with  this  appraach  to  Government 
spending.  And  tliese  persons  have  been 
responsible  for  the  peculiar  coincidences 
affecting  Mr.  Flttgerald's  job.  Even  now 
they  are  attempting  to  hound  and  dis- 
credit him.  I 

His  major  responsibilities  have  been 
taken  away  froi^i  him.  Instead  of  the 
major  weapons  systems  for  which  he  was 
formerly  responsible,  his  new  job  is  to 
look  into  the  co^t  overruns  on  a  bowl- 
ing alley  in  Thail^d. 

But  perh^js  tjhe  most  reprehensible 
and  dangerous  acts  committed  by  the 
Air  Force  in  coiiiection  with  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald's appearance  before  the  subcom- 
mittee relates  to  Ithe  supplemental  testi- 
mony the  subcoiimittee  requested  last 
November.  The  sibcommittee  had  asked 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  tf>  prepare  certain  cost 
data  and  other  Jnformation  in  writing, 
to  be  submitted  t<)  the  subcommittee  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  oral  testimony.  Among 
other  things,  the  subcommittee  had 
asked  for  a  brealldown  of  the  C-5A  cost 
ovemuis.  The  request  was  made  on  No- 
vember 13.  1968. 


OiXATE^  TBANSMriTAI. 

Not  until  December  24,  1968,  did  the 
subcommittee  receive  the  materials  from 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  atid  only  after  the  sub- 
committee had  raised  strenuous  objec- 
tions to  the  delay  in  transmitting  the 
supplemental  testimony.  In  fact,  as  the 
subcommittee  later  learned,  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald had  prepared  his  supplemental 
testimony  within  [a  few  days  of  the  No- 
vember 13  appearance  and  had  turned 
It  over  to  the  Aij  Force  for  transmittal 
to  the  subcommidtee.  The  Air  Force  had 
held  on  to  the  supplemental  testimony 
and  intentionally  delayed  its  transmittal 
for  more  than  4  v^ks. 

The  materials  i  received  on  December 
24,  were  labeled  j'Insert  for  the  Record 


testimony  of  A.  E.  Fitzgerald."  How- 
ever, upon  checking  with  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
the  subcommittee  learned  that  the  mate- 
rials received  on  December  24  were  not 
the  same  materials  prepared  by  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald. They  had  been  altered  by  the 
Air  Force.  More  importantly  the  Air 
Force  had  altered  the  C-5A  cost  esti- 
mates prepared  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  The 
alterations  made  it  appear  that  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald's figures  corresponded  with  the 
ofBclal  Air  Force  figures  contained  in  its 
November  19  press  release. 

The  subcommittee  advised  the  Air 
Force  that  it  would  not  accept  the  mate- 
rials received  on  December  24  as  the 
testimony  of  A.  E.  Fitzgerald.  We  in- 
sisted on  our  right  to  receive  the  true 
and  accurate  testimony  of  the  witness, 
unaltered  and  uncensored  by  the  Air 
Force.  The  subcommittee  finally,  on 
January  15.  received  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  au- 
thentic and  uncensored  testimony. 

The  Air  Force's  attempts  to  muzzle, 
interfere  and  alter  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  cannot  be  justified.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  almost  desperate  and 
panic  stricken  in  their  efforts  to  prevent 
public  disclosure  of  the  C-5A  ovemm. 
The  Air  Force  testimony  in  two  separate 
committees  of  Congress  in  March  and 
May  of  1968  that  there  was  no  C-5A 
overrun  should  be  considered  in  this  con- 
nection. 

LATE  RXPOHTINC  OT  OVERRUN 

What  also  needs  to  be  considered  is 
the  fact  that  they  began  to  learn  of 
the  C-15A  overnm  as  early  as  November 
1966.  During  that  month  an  Air  Force 
team,  which  included  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  vis- 
ited the  Air  Force  plant  in  Marietta, 
Ga.,  where  the  C-5A  was  being  pro- 
duced. The  review  team  found  overruns 
of  up  to  100  percent  in  key  segments  of 
the  program. 

That  was  in  1966,  a  year  and  a  half 
before  Mr.  Flax  testified  before  an  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  of  the  House 
that  there  were  no  overrims,  and  that 
the  costs  were  between  the  cost  and  the 
ceUing. 

The  second  visit  3  weeks  later  con- 
firmed the  initial  observation.  The  over- 
nm in  the  C-5A  program  grew  steadily 
in  late  1966.  Yet,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence received  by  the  subcommittee,  evi- 
dence of  its  existence  began  disappear- 
ing from  Department  of  Defense  internal 
reports.  In  1968  evidence  of  the  over- 
runs also  disappeared  from  internal  Air 
Force  reports.  In  fact,  the  Air  Force  re- 
ports had  been  changed  by  directive  from 
higher  headquarters  to  eliminate  the 
evidence  of  the  C-5A  overruns.  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald requested  an  audit  to  determine 
the  true  facts  about  the  C-5A  costs  but 
it  was  never  performed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  mentioned  that  the  rec- 
ords were  altered,  and  I  believe  he  said 
by  higher  authority.  Could  the  Senator 
identify  the  higher  authority  more  pre- 
cisely? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  cannot  identify  it 
other  than  by  saying  that  the  informa- 


tion, the  testimony  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  was 
sent  to  us  and  we  received  it.  We  then 
checked  with  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  he  said 
that  that  was  not  ills  testimony,  tlaat  it 
had  been  changed  by  persons  in  the  Air 
Force.  Unfortunately,  at  the  present 
time,  I  do  not  know  and  I  cannot  tell 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
who  it  was  that  changed  that  testimony. 

I  will  do  my  best  to  determine  the 
identity  of  that  person,  or  persons,  and 
provide  it  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  was  not  so 
much  concerned  about  that  as  whether  it 
was  done  within  the  Air  Force  or  by  a 
higher  echelon;  namely,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  differentiated  from 
the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Again,  I  would  have 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  that  I  am  not  sure.  I  think  he 
makes  a  good  point.  It  could  come  from 
either  source.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  the 
Air  Force  to  assxune  that  it  was  likely 
they,  because  it  might  very  well  have 
come  from  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  worked  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  His  superior 
was  in  the  oflQce  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did 
work  with  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
this,  and  it  could  have  come  from  either 
area,  both  of  which,  of  course,  would  be 
higher  headquarters  than  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  have  had 
great  concern  about  this  contract,  just 
as  has  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I 
shall  not  further  interrupt  the  Senator 
at  this  time,  but  when  he  finishes  his 
address.  I  should  like  to  go  over  a  few 
points  with  him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Very  good. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case  indicts  the  Air  Force 
and  Department  of  Defense  for  its  han- 
dling of  the  C-5A  program.  The  C-5A 
has  been  mismanaged  and  public  funds 
have  been  mishandled.  The  Air  Force 
has  shown  its  great  disregard  for  the 
heavy  responsibility  it  has  over  the  use 
of  public  funds,  and  it  has  shown  serious 
disrespect  for  Congress  by  its  high- 
handed conduct. 

MISMANAGED    WEAPONS   SYSTEM 

I  might  point  out  that  the  Air  Force 
is  not  alone  in  this  regard.  The  House 
investigation  of  the  Army  Sheridan  tank 
program  revealed  similar  disclosure 
problems,  deceptions,  and  mismanage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  military.  The 
Aerospace  Daily  and  Executive  Report, 
a  trade  newspaper,  on  July  30, 1969,  com- 
mented on  certain  aspects  of  the  tank 
and  the  C-5A  ctises.  I  believe  what  the 
Aerospace  Daily  has  to  say  on  this  mat- 
ter is  significant  because  that  journal 
can  by  no  means  be  labeled  as  critical 
of  military  spending  or  of  the  aerospace 
industry.  I  will  therefore  read  excerpts 
from  what  the  Aerospace  Daily  has  to 
say: 

Pentagon  Internal  reporting  has  come  un- 
der Are  and  suspicion  as  an  outgrowth  of 
findings  of  the  House  Army  tank  investiga- 
tion and  Congressional  hearings  on  the  C-5A 
jet  transport  cost  overrun. 

In  the  82.5  billion  Army  tank  procurement, 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  Investiga- 
tors found  internal  reports  misleading,  in- 
accurate and  deliberately  optimistic.  Officials 
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connected  with  the  program  were  criticized 
for  falling  to  {jrovide  objective  Information  to 
high  command  upon  which  logical  and  sup- 
portable decisions  could  be  made. 

In  the  now  94.6  blUlon  C-6A  Oalaxy  trans- 
port procurement,  Air  Force  admits  that  It 
deUberately  did  not  report  for  two  years 
initial  and  continuing  cost  growth  which 
showed  up  only  five  months  Into  the  eight- 
year  program. 

In  the  first  case,  Army  claimed  It  wrote 
optimistic  rrports  on  development  of  the 
M-651  Sheridan  light  assault  recon&lssance 
vehicle  and  Its  Shillelagh  weapons  system 
because  at  every  reporting  period  developers 
"believed"  serious  deficiencies  were  shortly 
to  be  corrected.  The  House  Investigation 
shows  they  were  not  In  many  cases,  despite  10 
years  of  work. 

In  the  second  case.  Air  P\3rce  said  It  with- 
held cost  growth  because  It  did  not  want  to 
Jeopardize  the  financial  condition,  In  the 
stock  market  and  elsewhere  of  Its  only  C-6A 
supplier. 

As  a  result  of  these  faulty  reports.  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  authorizing  and  appropriating  De- 
fense funds  have  been  abashed  to  discover 
they  are  the  last  pers^is  to  find  out  about 
unsolved  developmental  problems  and  cost 
overruns.  In  a  time  of  inflation,  high  taxes 
and  serlovis  Federal  budget  constraints,  they 
are  placed  in  a  tenuous  position  vis  a  vis 
their  constituents. 

The  article  then  points  out  that  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
requested  quarterly  reports  on  cost, 
schedule,  and  performance  on  31  major 
weapons  systems  and  that  it  is  consider- 
ing having  the  General  Accounting  Office 
monitor  contracts.  The  Aerospace  Daily 
continues : 

How  effective  this  step  will  be  has  to  be 
seen.  House  tank  investigators  found  that 
OAO  was  denied  access  to  Army  records,  a 
procedure  which  the  Pentagon  can  Invoke 
under  "executive  privilege"  precedents.  Fur- 
ther complications  are  caused  by  differing 
record-keeping  and  auditing  procedures  used 
by  the  services  and  by  their  contractors. 

A  price  example  Is  the  fact  that  in  the 
C-5A  procurement  Air  Force  estimates  that 
contractor  Lockheed  Air  Craft  will  lose  $285 
million.  Lockheed  estimates  It  will  lose  (13 
million  but  make  a  profit  after  spares  are 
ordered.  The  systems  analysts  In  Laird's  of- 
fice have  still  another  set  of  figures. 

It  remains  that  the  Pentagon's  veracity  has 
been  hurt  by  the  findings  of  Congressional 
Inquiries  Into  the  tank  and  transport  pro- 
curements. Members  of  Congrress  can  forgive 
and  forget  if  they  feel  they  made  a  bad  de- 
cision based  on  objective  Information.  But  if 
the  information  they  received  was  not  honest, 
they  will  look  at  future  Pentagon  reports 
askance,  and  take  them  with  a  very  large 
grain  of  salt. 

TIME    TO    CALL    A    HALT 

What  all  of  this  adds  up  to,  in  my 
judgment,  is  that  the  Congress  must  call 
a  halt  to  Pentagon  shenanigans.  The  C- 
5A  case  symbolizes  the  worst  aspects  of 
military  procurement.  The  Air  Force  has 
been  managing  this  program  since  1965 
and  it  has  utterly  failed  to  do  a  good  job. 
Public  funds  have  been  squandered  on  a 
program  of  dubious  value  which  will  cost 
at  least  $2  billion  more  than  Congress 
originally  agreed  to  pay.  Where  are  the 
C-5A  overruns  leading?  The  recent  Air 
Force  report  admits  that  "there  is  a  dis- 
tinctive possibility  that  costs  may  con- 
tinue to  increase."  I  believe  that  this 
statement  means  that  the  Air  Force  is 


putting  the  Congress  on  notice  that  It 
will  come  In  at  a  later  date  to  ask  for 
even  more  money  for  the  C-5A. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  add  that  when 
Assistant  Secretary  Whittaker  briefed 
me  in  my  office  a  few  days  ago  he  said 
that,  too.  He  said  that  there  is  evidence 
of  further  cost  growth,  that  we  have  not 
seen  the  end  of  the  overruns  on  the  C-5A, 
that  we  cannot  say  that  $2  billion  is  the 
limit;  it  could  be  more.  There  is  every 
indication  that  it  will  be  more.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Air  FV>rce  now  Is  being 
franker  in  predicting  overruns  than  it 
has  been  at  any  time. 

The  American  people  deserve  a  better 
accounting  of  its  tax  money  with  respect 
to  the  C-5A  program  than  we  can  now 
give.  My  amendment  will  at  least  place 
the  Congress  in  a  position  of  knowing 
what  the  real  military  requirements  for 
the  23  additional  aircraft  are  and  what 
the  economic  justification  for  them  is. 
The  amendment  asks  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  for  an  investigation  of 
the  facts  and  to  submit  its  findings  with 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  within 
90  days. 

NEED    MORE    KNOV^TLEDGE 

Clearly  it  is  not  imreasonable  to  re- 
fuse to  authorize  any  additional  C-5A's 
until  we  know  more  about  this  program. 
Furthermore,  if  it  is  determined  that 
there  is  a  military  requirement  for  the 
23  additional  aircraft,  then  I  believe  we 
ought  to  know  what  they  will  cost  and 
whether  their  costs  will  be  ballooned  by 
the  repricing  formula.  I  therefore  lu-ge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  sections  from  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Economy  in  Government  report 
on  the  economics  of  military  procure- 
ment, on  the  C-5A  overruns,  which  in- 
cludes a  table  on  the  cost  overruns,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

2.     COST     OVERRtTNS:     THE     C-SA     CARGO     PLANE 

The  Air  Force  selected  the  Lockheed  Air- 
craft  Corp.  as  the  airframe  prime  contractor 
for  the  C-5A,  a  large,  long-range,  heavy 
logistic  aircraft,  on  September  30,  1965,  after 
proposals  had  been  received  in  response  to 
Requests  for  Proposals  (RFP)  from  5  firms, 
and  preliminary  contracts  had  been  entered 
into  with  3  of  them  In  1964.  It  Is  not  clear, 
from  the  evidence,  how  much  price  compe- 
tition had  to  do  with  the  selection.  Secretary 
Charles  testified  that  there  was  competition 
among  the  firms.  But  when  asked  how  low 
Lockheed's  bid  was  compared  to  the  others, 
he  refused  to  disclose  the  figures  on  the 
grounds  that  "this  Is  company  proprietary 
information".  A  similar  procedure  resulted 
in  the  selection  of  General  Electric  as  the 
engine  manufacturer. 

The  contract  with  Lockheed  is  a  negotiated, 
fixed  price  Incentive  fee  contract.  It  Is  also 
the  first  contract  utilizing  the  total  pack- 
age procurement  concept  (TPPC) .  Two  major 
objectives  of  the  concept,  according  to  the 
Defense  Department,  are  to  discourage  con- 
tractors from  buying  In  on  a  design  and  de- 
velopment contract  with  the  Intention  of  re- 
covering on  a  subsequent  production  con- 
tract, and  to  motivate  contractors  to  design 
for  economical  production  and  support  of 
operational  hardware.  Thus,  TPPC  Is  sup- 
posed to  act  as  a  deterrent  against  cost  over- 
runs  and   less-than-promlsed    performance. 


To  accomplish  this,  all  development,  pro- 
duction, and  as  much  support  as  Is  feasible 
of  a  system  throughout  Its  anticipated  life, 
is  to  be  procured  In  a  single  contract,  as  one 
total  package.  The  contract  includes  price 
and  F>erfonnance  commitments  to  motivate 
the  contractor  to  control  costs,  perform  to 
specifications,  and  produce  on  time.  As  the 
C-5A  is  an  incentive  contract  (TPPC  does 
not  necessarily  result  In  Incentive  contract- 
ing) It  contains  the  usual  financial  rewards 
and  penalties  associated  with  Incentive  con- 
tracting. 

The  C-5A  contract  for  the  airframe  pro- 
vides for  five  research,  development,  test  and 
evEUuatlon  (R.D.T.  &  E.)  aircraft  plus  an  Ini- 
tial production  run  of  53  airplanes  (the  total 
of  58  planes  Is  called  run  A) .  and  a  Govern- 
ment option  for  additional  airplanes.  The 
present  approved  program  for  the  C-6A  is 
120  airplanes  comprised  of  run  A  (58  air- 
planes) plus  run  B  (57  airplanes)  plus  five 
airplanes  from  run  C. 

The  testimony  received  during  the  No* 
vember  1968  hearings  Indicated  a  cost  over- 
run In  the  C-5A  program  totaling  as  much 
as  $2  billion.  A  "cost  overrun"  Is  the  amount 
In  excess  of  the  original  target  cost.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony,  the  program  originally 
called  for  120  C-6A  airplanes  to  cost  the 
Government  $3.4  billion,  but  because  of  cost 
overruns  mainly  being  experienced  In  the 
performance  of  the  Lockheed  contract  actual 
costs  would  total  $5.3  billion. 

PoUowlng  the  November  hearings,  Senator 
Proxmire  asked  GAG  to  Investigate  Into  the 
causes  and  amount  of  the  C-5A  overruns  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  contract. 

On  November  19,  1968.  the  Air  Force  an- 
nounced. In  a  press  release,  that  the  original 
estimate  for  120  C-5A  aircraft  vrais  $3.1  bil- 
lion, compared  to  the  current  estimate  of 
$4.3  bUUon.  Subsequently,  In  response  to  a 
request  by  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Fitzger- 
ald, who  was  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  management  controls  used  on  the 
C-5A  and  who  was  on  a  steering  committee 
directing  a  financial  review  of  the  C-5A. 
supplied  a  breakdown  of  the  estimates  of 
C-5A  program  cost  to  completion.  This  data 
showed  Air  Force  estimates  for  120  airplanes 
was  $3.4  billion  In  1965.  and  $5.3  billion  In 
1968,  indicating  an  overrun  of  about  $2  bil- 
lion. The  difference  between  the  Air  Force 
press  release  and  the  data  suppUed  by  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  seems  to  be  accoiinted  for  In  the 
figures  for  spare  parts.  The  data  suppUed  by 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  shows  $0.3  billion  for  spares 
estimated  in  1965.  and  $0.9  billion  in  1968. 
If  the  figures  for  sptares  are  added  to  the  esti- 
mates In  the  Air  Force  press  release,  the  two 
sets  of  figures  are  close  to  one  another. 

In  the  January  16  foUowup  hearing,  OAO 
rejxjrted  on  Its  investigation,  the  nature  of 
which  Is  discussed  below  on  page  40.  Brlefiy. 
QAO  transmitted  to  the  subcommittee  fig- 
ures supplied  by  the  Air  Force  2  days  prior 
to  the  hearing.  These  figures  Indicated  a  sub- 
stantial overrun  but  a  smaller  total  cost  for 
the  overaU  C-5A  program  than  the  $5.3  bil- 
lion figure  shown  In  the  November  hearings. 
The  reason  for  the  lower  total  was  the  omis- 
sion by  the  Air  Force  of  the  costs  of  the 
spares. 

Nevertheless,  testimony  and  other  evi- 
dence received  in  the  course  of  the  hearings 
confirmed  the  existence  of  the  approximately 
$2  billion  overrun  In  the  C-5A  program,  the 
reverse  Incentives  contained  In  the  repric- 
ing formula,  and  large  ovemrns  In  other  Air 
Force  programs.  The  latest  estimate  of  the 
total  cost  of  120  C-5A"s.  Including  spares, 
provided  by  Secretary  Charles,  Is  $5.1  bUllon. 
This  Is  close  to  the  estimate  previously  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  about  $2  blUlon 
more  than  was  estimated  In  1965.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  estimates  supplied 
by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  Air  Force  press  re- 
lease of  November  19,  1968,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  Charles: 
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COMPARISON  OF  ESTIMATES  OF  C-SA  PROGRAM 
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>  TiM  Air  Fore*  press  ralo^  of  Nov.  19. 1968.  did  not  provide 
cost  breakdowns  batwaan  1.0. T.  t  E.  (rasaarch  davetopmant 
tastiai,  and  anfinaariat),  aroduction  runs,  and  AFLC  invast- 
mant  Ilia  fiiares  givan  sawn  to  omit  AFLC  investmant. 

>  AFLC  (Air  Forca  Logtstifs  Command)  invastmant  submitted 
by  FitzfaraM  indudas  span  parts;  thai  submitted  by  Charlas 
indudas  Initial  spares,  ri|>lanisliineflt  spares,  and  support 
Table  submrtted  by  Sacrat»ry  Charlas  (haarinp,  pi  I.  p.  311) 
does  not  include  estimates  lor  1965. 

The  cost  giowtb  \n  the  C-6A  program  can 
be  seen  In  the  tattle.  The  flgtirea  supplied 
by  Fitzgerald  sho^  an  increaee  from  $3.4 
billion  In  1966  to  $6Ji  billion  in  1968.  The 
Air  Force-preaa  release  can  be  reconciled  with 
Um  Fl^igBrald  flgui'es  U  the  ARjC  Invest- 
ment (aparea)  is  a4ded  to  each  of  the  esti- 
matae.  Thia.  the  |3.1  bllUon  estimate  for 
1966  would  total  98.4  bllUon.  and  the  94^ 
bUllon  estimate  fcf-  1968  would  total  962 
bUllon.  Secretary  Charles'  own  figures  for 
1968  total  (6.1  billion.  The  subcommittee  re- 
jects the  attempts  of  Air  Force  spokesmen 
to  TntntmigM  the  slae  of  the  program  or  the 
size  of  the  overrun  by  removing  q>ares  as 
an  item  of  cost.  Spares  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  C-SA  prograoi  and  should  be  Included 
in  any  conslderaUoQ  of  costs. 

According,  to  the  Air  Force,  the  cckt  growth 
in  the  C-6A  prograd  has  resulted  from  nor- 
mal development  problems  associated  with 
oam.plez  weapons  aad  inflation.  However,  the 
euboommlttee  not^s  that  the  C-6A  was 
ciiOMn  for  the  firsts  application  of  the  total 
package  procurement  concept  partly  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  not  considered  a  highly 
complex  wef^>on  system  requiring  technologi- 
cal advances  beyood  the  state  of  the  art. 
The  Inflation  arguaient,  which  Is  supposed 
to  account  for  9600  million  of  the  cost 
growth,  appears  questionable.  The  contract 
oontalnw  an  inflaUoo  provision  to  protect  the 
contractor  from  unforeseeable  price  changes 
in  the  economy,  to  go  Into  effect  3  years  after 
the  issuance  of  the  initial  contract,  that  is, 
October  1.  1968.  The  Initial  3-year  period 
was  supposed  to  be  oonsidered  a  normal  busi- 
ness rlfek.  The  Air  Force  official  explanation 
of  this  provision  states:  "The  contract  thus 
included  in  the  price  an  amount  which  re- 
flected a  projection  of  the  mounting  coat 
trend  in  the  economy  of  labor,  materials, 
eqiiipment.  and  subcontract  prices."  If  fu- 
ture inflation  for  9t  least  3  years  was  in- 
cluded in  the  prici.  It  Is  hard  to  see  why 
inflation  should  bet  a  major  factor  in  later 
Increasing  the  price.  Without  a  more 
thorough  Investigation  of  the  C-6A  program, 
the  technical  problems  encountered,  the 
failure  to  antlclpat*  them  at  the  time  of  the 
negotiations,  and  Derations  of  the  inflation 
provision,  the  subcc^nmittee  cannot  form  any 
firm  conclusions  about  the  reasons  for  the 
enormous  overrun.  I 

A  repricing  fonniHa  built  into  the  contract 
was  also  revealed  In  the  November  testimony. 
The  repricing  fom)ula  is  one  of  the  most 
blatant  reverse  incentives  ever  encountered 
by  this  subcommittee.  It  should  be  recalled 
that  the  C-6A  contract  Is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent an  important  vtep  toward  cost  control. 
An  Air  Force  manual  on  tbe  total  package 
procurement  concept  dated  Bfay  10,  1966, 
states  that  "It  should  produce  not  only  lower 
costs  on  the  first  production  units,  but,  in 
turn,  a  lower  take-off  point  on  the  produc- 
tion learning  curv9,  thus  benefiting  every 
unit  In  the  production  run."  Tbe  facts  about 


tbe  C-6A  are  just  the  reverse.  Coats  for  the 
first  production  units  are  greatly  exceeding 
original  estimates,  reetiltlng  in  higher  take- 
off point  on  tbe  production  learning  curve, 
tbuB  inflftHng  every  unit  In  the  production 
rtin.  In  addition,  the  contract  is  supposed  to 
provide  the  Government  with  binding  com- 
mitments on  price  and  performance.  Obvi- 
ously, there  Is  in  fact  no  binding  commit- 
ment on  price  if  the  price  can  be  modified 
upwards,  as  Is  being  done  in  tbe  0-5A,  t>e- 
oause  acttial  costs  are  exceeding  estimates. 
Whether  tbe  actual  performance  of  tbe  C-6A 
lives  up  to  its  promise  remains  to  be  seen. 
On  tbe  matter  of  deUvery,  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Air  Force  announced  on 
February  36.  1969,  a  6-montb  delay  in  tbe 
first  operational  C-6A  aircraft,  from  June 
1969  to  December  1969. 

Not  only  were  the  price  Increases  made 
possible  by  the  repricing  fcmnula,  but  the 
oost  overruns  which  are  resulting  in  tbe  high- 
er prices  may  very  well  have  been  encotiraged 
by  the  existence  of  tbe  formula  and  by  the 
nature  of  tbe  formula.  For  tbe  mere  fact 
that  a  repricing  provision  existed  In  tbe 
contract  constituted  a  buUt-ln  get-well  rem- 
edy for  almost  any  kind  of  cost  growth. 
According  to  this  provision,  the  {Mice  of  the 
second  increment  (run  B)  could  be  increased 
on  tbe  basis  of  excessive  actual  costs  on  the 
first  increment  (run  A).  The  motivation,  if 
any.  of  the  Incentive  feature  of  the  contract 
is  thereby  largely  nullified,  provided  tbe  con- 
tractor is  confident  that  the  Government 
will  exercise  the  option.  Why  tmtber  to  keep 
costs  down  if  their  Increase  forms  tbe  basis 
for  a  higher  price?  Additionally,  because  of 
tbe  nature  of  tbe  formula,  the  higher  tbe 
percentage  of  overrun  over  tbe  original  con- 
tract celling  price  on  tbe  first  increment,  tbe 
higher  the  percentage  by  which  the  second 
Increment  is  repriced. 

The  subcommittee  learned,  on  tbe  morn- 
ing of  the  Janiiary  16,  1969,  bearing,  that  the 
Air  Force  had  exercised  the  run  B  option 
for  57  additional  G-6A  aircraft,  apparently 
committing  the  Government  to  spend  at  least 
96.1  billion  on  aircraft  originally  estimated 
to  oost  93.3  billion.  The  subcommittee  was 
dismayed  to  learn  that  this  decision  was 
made  before  tbe  completion  of  the  GAO  In- 
vestigation and  without  a  full  disclosure  of 
the  reasons  for  the  cost  overruns.  Tbe  pubUc 
interest  in  economy  in  Government  was  not 
served  by  this  precipitous  decision,  an- 
nounced a  few  hours  before  tbe  start  of  a 
congressional  bearing  and  a  few  days  before 
the  inauguration  of  tbe  new  President. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  want, 
at  this  time,  to  comment  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin because  I  want  to  give  It  more 
study  than  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  give  It  up  to  this  point.  However,  I 
commend  him  for  going  so  fully  and  Into 
such  detail  In  regard  to  the  C-5A  con- 
tract. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  rendered  both  the  Senate  and 
the  American  people  a  real  service. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  with  re- 
gard to  this  contract,  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  so  flexible  and  so  ambiguous 
that  either  party  can  do  almost  cmythlng 
it  might  wish  to  do. 

In  that  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  some  inquiries  that  I  put  to  the 
president  of  Lockheed  and  other  officials 
of  Lockheed  when  they  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  That 
testimony  begins  on  page  2150,  beginning 
with,  "Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Thank 


you,  Mr.  Chairman,"  and  goes  through 
page  2152,  ending  with.  "Senator  Byrd 
of  Virginia.  Thank  you  very  much." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senator  Byrd? 

Senator  Btbo  of  Virginia.  Thank  you,  Ur. 
Chairman. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  second-guess  either 
the  Air  Force  or  Lodcheed  on  this  contract. 
Necessarily  It  is  a  very  complicated  one.  It 
does  seem  to  me  after  2  days  of  hearings  It  Is 
a  very  flexible  one  and  a  very  ambiguous  one. 
I  woud  like  to  get  an  tinderstandlng  of  a 
couple  of  things. 

As  I  recollect  Mr.  May's  chart,  Lockheed 
says  that  the  cost  to  the  Government  when 
the  contract  Is  completed  will  be  93.2  billion. 

Mr.  Mat.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia.  Now  the  Air 
Force  testified  yesterday,  and  I  checked  my 
memory  a  little  while  ago,  that  tbe  cost  to 
tbe  Government  wUl  be  94.3  billion,  or  a 
difference  of  more  than  91  billion,  and  could 
it  be  explained  where  that  91  billion  Is? 

Mr.  Mat.  Senator  Byrd,  I  think  we  have  to 
recognize  that  tbe  Air  Force  estimates  are 
for  tbe  total  program,  including  the  Govern- 
ment-furnished engines.  Our  projections  that 
we  showed  you  are  only  for  that  portion  of 
tbe  cost  that  Lockheed  la  responsible  for, 
and  this  involves  primarily  the  airframe. 

Now  that  differential  that  you  speak  of,  as 
beet  I  can  understand  It  consists  therefore 
of  items  that  are  not  within  tbe  framework 
of  our  contract,  plus  tbe  difference  In  eetl- 
mates  that  exist  between  what  tbe  Air  Force 
feels  our  ooats  wlU  be  and  what  we  feel  they 
wlU  be  for  116  alrframea. 

Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia.  You  feel  that 
yoiir  oost  wlU  be  a  great  deal  less  than  tbe 
Air  Force  beUevee  your  cost  wlU  be? 

Mr.  Mat.  I  ♦-■h<"*f  the  Air  Force  estimate  Is 
approximately  9200  million  higher  than  ours 
through  116  airplanes,  and  that  the  differ- 
ence in  those  niunbers  that  you  are  citing 
is  accounted  for  by  the  prime  contract  with 
the  General  Electric  Co.  for  the  ftimlshlng  of 
their  TF-39  engines. 

Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia.  Then  the  cost  to 
the  Government,  If  you  take  Lockheed's 
figure.  Is  not  93  bUllon  which  your  chart 
shows?  That  is  only  your  part  of  the  contract? 

Mr.  Mat.  Yes.  We  feel  that  la  tbe  only  por- 
tion that  we  are  competent  to  testify  about. 

Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia.  Yes,  I  agree  with 
that,  but  I  wanted  to  get  clear  that  the  total 
contract,  the  total  cost  to  tbe  Government 
will  not  be  93.2  billion  for  the  total  con- 
tract. It  WlU  be  93.2  billion  If  you  are  correct 
Insofar  as  Lockheed's  share  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Mat.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia.  You  have  a  dif- 
ference between  the  Air  Force  and  the  Lock- 
heed Company,  there  is  a  difference  of  about 
9272  million,  as  I  understand  the  figures. 
The  loss  would  be  286  If  the  Air  Force  is  cor- 
rect, while  It  would  be  roughly  913  million  If 
Lockheed's  figures  are  correct. 

Mr.  Mat.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia.  How  much  has 
Lockheed  actually  spent  on  the  C-5A  pro- 
gram to  date?  Do  you  happen  to  have  those 
figures? 

Mr.  Mat.  The  number  is  approximately 
91.6  blUlon,  Senator,  and  we  wlU  supply  tbe 
precise  number  for  the  record  If  we  may. 

Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia.  You  will  supply 
the  precise  figure  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Mat.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  furnished  Is  shown 
below.) 

"Through  May  30,  1969,  Lockheed  has  ex- 
pended 91,372,112,173.  In  addition  unUqul- 
dated  progress  payments  to  subcontractors 
amounted  to  9197.580,196.  In  total,  through 
May  30.  1969,  the  amount  was  91,569,682,369." 

Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia.  Now,  how  much 
has  Lockheed  received  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment up  to  this  point? 
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Mr.  Mat.  I  wlU  have  to  supply  that  for  the 
record,  sir. 

(The  information  furnished  is  shown 
below.) 

"Cash  receipts  from  the  Government 
through  May  30,  1969,  are  as  foUows: 

"Final  billing  for  contract  line 

Items  deUvered —     9494,  878.  575 

'Progress  payments  to  Lock- 

beed  for  work  In  progress. .       827,  609, 140 

Total   — — 1,322,677.716 

"Progress  payments  to  sub- 
contractors for  work  In 
progress- - 197,580,196 

"As  additional  information,  through  May  30, 
Lockheed  had  Inctirred  991,966,571  In  un- 
reimbursed work  In  process  costs." 

Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  t>'1«  be  done  at  all,  but  If  the 
contract  were  canceled  at  the  end  of  Run  A, 
do  you  have  an  estimate  as  to  what  Look- 
heed's  profit  or  loss  would  be? 

Mr.  Hauohton.  We  do  not  have  such  an 
estimate.  Senator,  and  we  think  that  It  is 
past  the  time  when  it  woiUd  be  canceled  at 
Run  A,  because  we  already  have  funding  on 
Riui  B,  so  Run  B  would  have  to  be  Included 
now. 

Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia.  And  as  I  under- 
stand from  your  reply  to  one  of  Senator 
Symlngrton's  questions.  Lockheed  feels  that 
It  has  a  contract  for  155  C-5A  aircraft. 

Mr.  Hadchton.  Subject  to  certain  fxmdlng 
requirements,  yee,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia.  Of  course  Con- 
gress  has   not   approved   the   funding,   but 
Lockheed  feels  that  it  does  have  a  contract 
for  115  aircraft,  provided  the  Congress  funds 
the  115  aircraft? 
Mr.  Hauohton.  Right,  yes,  sir. 
Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia.  Now  It  was  testi- 
fied yesterday  that  Lockheed  Is  6  months  be- 
iiind  schedule.  Does  Lockheed  concur  In  that 
assertion? 
Mr.  Hauohton.  Yee,  sir. 
Senator  Btrd  ot  Virginia.  The  contract  pro- 
vides for  a  jjenalty  up  to  a  total  of  911  mU- 
Uon  for  schedule  delays.  As  I  understand  It, 
no  penalties  have  been  determined  or  assessed 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  Hauohton.  That  Is  right.  There  have 
been  no  penalties  assessed,  because  tbe  oper- 
ational aircraft  are  not  required  for  dellvwy 
.^s  of  this  time. 

Senator  Bted  of  Virginia.  Yesterday  the  Air 
Force  testified  that  It  is  not,  at  this  time, 
able  to  estimate  as  to  what  the  Government 
would  lose  If  the  program  were  terminated 
at  tbe  present  time.  Does  Lockheed  have  an 
estimate  as  to  what  the  Government  loss 
would  be  If  the  program  were  to  be  termi- 
nated? 

Mr.  Hauohton.  No,  sir;  we  do  not,  because 
It  goes  out  into  termination  clause  for  all 
the  suppliers  of  tbe  program,  and  I  do  not 
have  that  flgiire.  I  think  that  figure  would  be 
very  difficult  to  develop  with  any  accuracy. 

Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia.  The  next  ques- 
tion may  be  one  that  you  would  prefer  not 
to  answer  and  I  will  not  press  it  if  you  feel 
that  way  for  business  reasons,  but  what 
percent  of  the  business  of  the  Lockheed  Corp. 
does  the  C-6A  program  represent? 

Mr.  Hauohton.  WeU.  there  Is  going  to  be 
2  or  3  years  in  here  when  it  is  going  to  ap- 
proximate 25,  close  to  25  percent  of  our  total 
sales.  Our  sales  lasrt  year  ran  92.2  biUion. 
and  I  think  our  sales  average  on  the  C-5 
over  a  3-  or  4-year  p>erlod  would  be  about 
$500  mlUlon  a  year. 
Is  that  about  right,  Tom? 
Mr.  Mat.  A  UtUe  higher  than  that,  but 
substantially  25  percent. 

Mr.  Hauohton.  About  26  percent,  maybe  a 
little  more,  give  or  take  a  little. 

Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  adE  the  Senator  from  '^sconsin 


his  estimate  as  to  the  total  coet  to  the 
Government  if  and  when  the  contract  Is 
c(Hnpleted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  total  cost  to  the 
Government,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
we  have  now — and,  as  I  said,  my  esti- 
mate would  have  to  be  conservative  be- 
cause the  Air  Force  tells  us  it  is  going  to 
be  higher— is  $5.3  billion  for  the  120 
planes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  As  I  understand 
it,  that  is  the  estimate  which  the  Sena- 
tor and  his  staff  made.  It  is  not  the  Air 
Force  estimate? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  imderstand  the 
Air  Force  estimate  is  $5.2  billion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Air  Force 
estimate  for  the  completed  contract  is 
$5.2  billion? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  $5.2  billion. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  And  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
what? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  $5.3  billion. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Through  May 
30  of  this  year,  Lockheed  has  expended, 
in  round  figures,  $1,570  billion,  accord- 
ing to  testimony  submitted  on  page  2151 
of  the  committee  hearings.  Lockheed  has 
received,  during  the  same  period  of  time, 
up  to  the  date  of  May  30,  $1,520  billion, 
in  roimd  figures,  on  this  contrsMJt  from 
the  Government. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  an  important 
colloquy.  The  Senator  is  pointing  out 
that  Lockheed  has  received  almost  100- 
percent  reimbursement — not  quite,  but 
very  close  to  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Lockheed  has 
received  practically  100-percent  reim- 
bursement, which  means  Lockheed  has 
been  operating  on  Government  money. 
Would  the  Senator  not  agree? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct,  not  only  with  respect  to 
progress  payments,  but  the  Government 
owns  the  plant  in  which  Lockheed  is 
building  the  plane.  $150  million  worth  of 
equipment  is  also  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Therefore,  Government  capital, 
the  capital  supplying  the  equipment,  is 
largely,  but  not  entirely.  Government 
capital;  a  great  deal  of  it  is;  and  almost 
all  of  the  working  capital  cost  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Government. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  So  Lockheed 
has  had  the  benefit,  I  calculate,  of  some- 
where around  $150  million  in  interest.  If 
the  Government  had  not  put  up  the 
money  and  Lockheed  had  had  to  go  on 
the  market  to  borrow  the  money,  Lock- 
heed would  have  been  billed  for  that 
money  and  would  have  had  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  point  that  escaped  me.  That 
point  should  be  made.  $150  million  is  just 
about  right.  It  may  be  a  little  more  than 
that  in  view  of  what  has  happened  to 
interest  rates,  but  it  is  close  to  that. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  would  like  to 

make  a  further  study 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  want  to  make  the  point  that 
interest  payments  are  not  reimbursable. 
They  are  not  allocable.  So  the  point  is 
well  made  that  it  would  have  had  a  great 
effect  on  Lockheed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  So  Lockheed 
has  had  the  benefit  of  $150  million  of 
otherwise  nonreimbursable  cost  that  has 
been  paid  by  the  taxpayers. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  correct. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  So  when  we 
speak  of  the  total  cost  of  the  contract, 
I  think  it  is  well  to  consider  the  Interest 
charges,  as  well  as  the  other  figures  the 
Senator  gave,  to  make  up  the  total. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  would  like  to 
read  into  the  Record  at  this  point  one 
paragraph  of  the  statement  I  made  be- 
fore the  committee  last  June  when  the 
officials  of  Lockheed  appeared  before  the 
committee. 

Now,  just  another  brief  comment  or  two. 
Mr.  Haughton  has  mentioned  the  lack  of 
fiexlblUty  in  the  contract. 

Lockheed  had  been  complaining  of  lack 
of  flexibility. 

Continuing  the  statement: 

I  admit  I  find  the  contract  very  difficult 
to  understand,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  here 
is  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  in  that  contract, 
and  a  great  deal  of  ambiguity  In  tbe  contract, 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  9272  million  worth, 
because  that  is  tbe  difference  between  what 
the  Air  Force  flgvires  tbe  final  figure  will  be 
and  what  the  company  figures  It  will  be.  so  It 
seems  to  me  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  fiexlblUty, 
and  the  taxpayers  will  be  caUed  upon  to 
pay  somewhere  between  those  two  figures, 
the  one  mentioned  by  tbe  Air  Force  of  285 
million  and  the  other  by  the  company  of  913 
mllUon.  In  the  way  of  fiexlblUty,  whUe  I 
say  I  do  not  fully  understand  the  contract,  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fiexlblUty 
in  this  contract  and  a  great  deal  of  am- 
biguity. 

The  question  I  am  suggesting  is  wheth- 
er the  public  interest  is  being  adequately 
protected  by  the  D^sotment  of  Defense, 
particularly  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force.  It  is  not  Lockheed's  responsibility 
to  protect  the  taxpayer,  but  it  is  the  Air 
Force's  responsibility  to  protect  the  tax- 
payer. The  Air  Force  is  a  Government 
organization.  It  is  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  It  receives  all  of  its 
money  from  the  taxpayers.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Government — the 
Air  Force  in  this  case — to  say  that  any 
contract  made  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment adequately  and  fully  protects  the 
general  public  and  the  tax  funds  that 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  wage 
earners  ot  our  coimtry. 

What  passed  through  my  mind,  as  I 
was  listening  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  as  he  spoke  on  the 
Senate  floor  this  afternoon  and  brought 
out  many  facts  and  figures,  just  as  went 
through  my  mind  during  the  committee 
hearings,  was  whether  the  Air  Force  in 
its  procurement  practices  is  adequately 
protecting  the  taxpayers.  I  think  It  is 
important  that  all  Government  agencies 
handle  their  contracts  in  a  way  that  will 
adequately  protect  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  His  point  Is  well  taken. 
We  should  be  concerned  not  only  with 
the  Lockheed  contract.  That  is  only  one. 
The  Air  Force  spends  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money  every 
year.  It  is  important  to  focus  attention 
on  the  prsMstices  which  have  been  high- 
lighted by  the  way  the  Lockheed  situa- 
tion was  handled.  No  matter  what  action 
is  taken  on  my  amendment,  the  im- 
portant lesson  we  should  leam  from  the 
Lockheed  contract  is  that  the  Air  Force 
simply  must  handle  Its  procurement 
practices  more  honestly  as  far  as  Con- 
gress is  concerned  smd  It  must  handle 
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them  with  far  freater  regard  for  the 
American  taxpayer  than  it  has  in  the 
past.  I  think  that  Is  the  point  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  and  It  was 
made  extremely  well.  I  think  it  was  the 
most  Important  |>olnt  of  all  made  with 
reference  to  the  Lockheed  contrtict,  in 
terms  of  what  we*  can  save  in  the  future. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  lias  rendered  a  splendid 
public  service  in  Ibcusing  attention  upon 
this  fact.  As  he  pointed  out  a  moment 
ago,  it  concerns  iot  Just  the  C-5A  con- 
tract or  just  the  Air  Force,  but  sill  de- 
partments of  Government,  and  partic- 
ularly the  Defense  Department,  because 
that  is  where  thel  greatest  spending  oc- 
curs and  that  is  where  these  large  con- 
tracts are.  It  is  liiportant  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  promulgate  prac- 
tices and  procedijres  which  will  protect 
the  tax  dollars  t4ken  from  the  pockets 
of  the  wage  earners.  What  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  hfts  been  doing  In  recent 
weeks  in  this  regard,  and  what  he  is  do- 
ing today  on  the  floor,  I  believe  will 
contribute  substantially  toward  the  pro- 
tectiorr-of  the  dollars  of  the  American 
taxpayers.  I 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  I  a^ure  him  that  our  sub- 
committee has  jwst  started  hearings, 
which  will  continue  through  the  recess, 
into  the  spendingi  of  a  number  of  Gov- 
,  ernment  agencies4— not  the  Defense  De- 
partment alone. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  issue  of  Life 
magazine,  on  August  15,  1969,  contained 
an  article  entitled  "The  New  Math  of 
Inflation,"  which  should  be  a  lesson  for 
everyone  in  politics,  particularly  those 
who  serve  our  country  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Repi*esentatives.  It  says: 

For  a  decade  It's  been  called  "the  affluent 
society,"  but  suddenly  the  U.S.  public  Is  be- 
ginning to  think  all!  those  dazzling  statistics 
and  ever-rising  curves  are  a  giant  con  game. 
Between  Inflation,  which  today  is  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  7.2 '^;<,  and  the  relentless  In- 
crease in  Federal,  siate  and  local  taxes,  we 
are  all  running  to  s^and  still.  In  fact,  many 
have  begun  to  fall  behind,  and  the  average 
citizen  Is  furious  ^out  it.  The  Life  Poll, 
conducted  by  the  (f)lnlon  research  Ann  of 
Louis  Harris  and  Associates,  Inc.,  reveals 
that  86  ""o  of  a  nationwide  cross  section  of 
young  and  old.  rich  knd  poor,  rural  and  city 
dweller  assess  thein  anger  at  current  tax 
policies  as  either  "high"  or  "very  high." 
Eighty-two  percent  <  f  them  want  major  cuts 
now.  and  a  surprising 
to  see  wage  and  price 
stabilize  prices.  Twenty^ 
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federal  spending  under  control  would  be  the 
biggest  single  step  toward  a  more  rational 
schedule  of  national  prlorltlea. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
series  of  very  thoughtful  and  revealing 
articles  in  the  current  issue  of  Look 
magazine,  which  I  shall  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  articles  are  entitled  as  follows: 
"The  Defense  EsUbUshment,"  writ- 
ten by  Charles  W.  Bailey  and  Frank 
Wright. 

"Defense  Contract:  The  Money  Web," 
written  by  Grerald  Astor. 

"Generals  for  Hire,  written  by  Berke- 
ley Rice. 

"The  Waste,"  written  by  David  R. 
Maxey. 

"How  to  Cut  the  Budget,"  written  by 
David  R.  Maxey. 

"The  University  Arsenal,"  written  by 
Ruth  Gelmls,  showing  how  the  univer- 
sities have  become  involved  and  en- 
meshed, and  what  the  effect  has  been. 
A  fine  epilog  by  Averell  Harriman, 
entitled  "Our  Security  Lies  Beyond 
Weapons." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles which  I  have  Usted,  published  in 
Look  magazine  for  August  26,  1969,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk   Defense   Establishment 
(By  Charles  W.  Bailey  and  Prank  Wright) 
For  the  first  time  In  30  years,  the  American 
defense  establishment  is  on  the  defensive. 

Not  since  the  1930's — before  World  War  II, 
the  cold  war,  the  Korean  War,  Vietnam — 
have  those  who  build  and  manage  our  mili- 
tary machine   been  seriously   challenged. 

The  argument  this  year  in  Washington  has 
been  centered  mainly  on  the  ABM — the  antl- 
balllsUc-missUe  system  that  President  Nixon 
proposed  to  defend  our  own  intercontinental 
missiles  and  bomber  bases  against  surprise 
attack. 

But  the  Issue  has  become  much  broader: 
What  is  the  proper  place  of  the  nation's  de- 
fense establishment  in  the  Government  and 
in  American  society?  Has  the  military  ma- 
chine grown  so  large  that  it  threatens  to 
throw  that  society  critically  out  of  balance? 
Once  again,  critics  are  raising  the  specter  of 
the  "mUltary-lndustrlal  complex" — the 
shorthand  label  for  that  combination  of 
political,  mlUtary  and  economic  pressures 
that  influence  U.S.  security  poUcv,  military 
strategy,  armed  forces  and  defense^  spending. 
The  Vietnam  war  has  dragged  on  for  years, 
and  military  victory,  despite  repeated  predic- 
tions by  the  nation's  civilian  and  military 
leaders.  Is  now  admittedly  beyond  our  grasp. 
Military  spending  has  grown  steadily  until 
it  swallows  almost  $80  billion  a  year — more 
than  40  cents  of  every  dollar  in  the  Federal 
budget — and  requests  for  new  and  more  cost- 
ly strategic  weapons  may  offset  any  savings 
that  would  result  from  a  cease-flre  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Pressures  are  rising  for  greater  Federal  out- 
lays to  meet  the  domestic  needs  of  a  nation 
whose  multiplying  urban  problems  are  com- 
pounded by  racial,  social  and  economic 
stresses.  The  voices  of  concern  do  not  sing 
in  unison,  and  most  of  them  recognize  both 
the  complexities  of  the  Issue  and  also  the 
high  motives  of  those  with  whom  they  dis- 
agree. The  chorus  is  rising  nonetheless. 

"I  don't  question  the  patriotism  of  any- 
one.'  says  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana, 
majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  "But  I 
do  question  the  Judgment  of  creating  a  mlll- 
tary-lndustrial-labor  complex  which  exer- 
cises such  great  power.  You  have  to  control 


the  money — control  the  spigot — and  then  you 
can  get  into  phlloeophy." 

Former  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey 
says,  "It  isn't  as  If  bad  men  were  conspiring 
against  good  people.  It  Is  that  events  com- 
bine to  bring  about  a  preponderant  alloca- 
tion of  resources  to  defense.  That  preponder- 
ance inevitably  affects  national  policies.  In- 
evitably brings  a  looseness  of  control,  and 
feeds  on  Itself." 

Walter  P.  Mondale  of  Minnesota,  a  young 
Democratic  liberal  In  his  fifth  year  in  the 
Senate,  sees  the  Issue  as  one  of  national  pri- 
orities: "I've  watched  every  fiscal  dividend  be 
dribbled  away.  There's  not  a  dime  left  for 
people.  We  ought  to  write  a  book  on  our- 
selves. The  first  chapter  ought  to  be  what 
we  think  we  are  as  white  people.  The  rest 
should  be  on  what  we  really  are  and  what 
we  do  to  people  who  can't  defend  them- 
selves— the  Indians,  the  blacks,  the  Mexican- 
Americans.  Then  we  call  them  animals  be- 
cause they  don't  react  right  after  we've  beat 
them  fiat.  If  you  want  to  destroy  the  defen- 
sive capacity  of  our  nation.  Just  keep  it  up 
the  way  we've  been  going.  If  these  young 
militants  on  campuses  and  in  the  political 
parties  are  going  to  be  the  leaders — and 
someday  they  are — they  are  not  going  to  be 
interested  in  keeping  this  kind  of  society 
together." 

John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Kentucky,  who 
speaks  for  antl-ABM  Republicans  In  the 
Senate,  recalls  his  early  efforts  to  question 
big  defense  outlays:  "You  couldn't  find  out 
anything.  The  Armed  Services  Committee 
would  say,  'It's  classified.'  or  'We've  gone 
Into  this  already  and  have  more  information 
than  you.'  " 

Another  anti-ABM  spokesman.  Democratic 
Sen.  George  McGovem,  knows  firsthand  the 
kind  of  pressures  that  can  be  generated. 
Some  of  his  South  Dakota  constituents 
urged  him  to  try  to  get  an  ABM  site  in  the 
state  because  of  the  economic  benefits  it 
would  bring.  "I  don't  think  there's  any  con- 
spiracy between  the  military  and  industry," 
he  says,  "but  It  does  develop  a  momentum. 
Even  the  clergymen  know  their  congrega- 
tions are  swollen  by  defense  installations. 
There's  a  subtle  Influence  on  labor  unions, 
business,  community  groups." 

The  defense  establishment  Is  complex.  It 
Is  huge.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  iiervaslve 
Institutions  in  the  nation:  one  out  of  every 
ten  Americans  who  works  for  a  living  is 
part  of  the  defense  establishment.  In  the 
fiscal  year  Just  ended,  an  estimated  $78.4 
billion  was  spent  on  defense — nearly  nine 
percent  of  the  gross  natlontil  product. 

There  are  500  major  military  installations 
in  the  continental  United  States,  and  6,000 
smaller  ones.  The  Defense  Department  con- 
trols 45,000  square  miles  of  land — an  area  the 
size  of  Pennsylvania.  Overseas,  we  have  3,400 
big  and  little  bases  In  30  foreign  coimtrles, 
Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

Some  22.000  U.S.  corporations  are  rated 
"major"  defense  contractors,  and  another 
100,000  or  so  get  a  piece  of  the  action  through 
subcontracts.  One  example  of  the  geographic 
spread  of  the  defense  dollar:  When  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.  got  the  contract  to  build 
the  C-141  Starlifter  Jet  transport  for  the  Air 
Force,  it  bought  parts  and  services  from 
1,200  other  firms.  Just  one  small  part  for  the 
plane — a  fuel -pump  switch — required  ma- 
terial from  New  York,  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  California,  Wisconsin  and  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  major  share  of  defense  spending — $44 
billion  last  year — goes  for  weapons  and  other 
equipment.  Two-thirds  of  that  went  to  the 
100  biggest  defense  contractors,  and  a  whop- 
ping one-quarter  of  the  total — $11.6  bU- 
lion — was  paid  out  to  these  ten:  General 
Dynamics,  Lockheed,  General  Electric,  United 
Aircraft,  McDonnell-Douglas,  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph,  Boeing,  Llng-Temco- 
Vought,  North  American  Rockwell  and  Gen- 
eral Motors. 

Even  the  university  campus  can  be  a  big 
defense  contractor.  Last  year,  both  MIT  and 
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Johns  Hopkins  University  were  among  the 
top  100. 

Some  states  do  better  than  others.  Cali- 
fornia got  one  out  of  every  seven  defense- 
procurement  dollars  last  year — or  $6.5  bU- 
Uon.  Texas  was  second  with  $4.1  blUlon.  The 
rest  of  the  top  ten  are :  New  York,  Connecti- 
cut, Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Mis- 
souri, New  Jersey,  Indiana. 

How  did  It  all  start?  And  how  did  the  de- 
fense establishment  get  so  big?  There  are 
many  reasons  for  Its  growth — but  only  one 
for  its  birth:  We  live  in  a  dangerous  world. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the  nation 
rushed — as  it  had  after  every  war — to  dis- 
mantle Its  armed  forces  and  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  the  search  for  the  good  life.  Suddenly, 
however,  the  U.S.  faced  an  unprecedented 
military  and  ideological  challenge.  The  Soviet 
Union  sought  to  expand  its  dominion  west- 
ward across  Europe  and  southward  into  Iran, 
Turkey  and  Greece.  In  Asia,  another  Com- 
munist government  came  to  power  in  a  bitter 
civil  war  in  China.  The  United  States  hesi- 
tated— and  then,  in  an  extraordinary  series 
of  basic  policy  decisions,  moved  to  check  the 
Communists.  The  rationale  was  "contain- 
ment." which  came  to  mean  a  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  meet,  if  necessary  with  armed  force, 
any  Communist  encroachment  on  independ- 
ent nations  that  asked  for  our  help.  This 
required  our  nation  for  the  first  time  to 
maintain  a  large  peacetime  military  force. 

Beyond  this,  there  was  another  reason  for 
the  pyramiding  growth  and  cost  of  defense: 
atomic  bombs,  hydrogen  bombs.  Jet  airplanes 
and,  finally,  intercontinental  missiles  made 
the  tools  of  war  astronomically  costly.  The 
complexities  of  these  weapons  dictated  years 
of  research  and  development  before  they 
could  be  ready.  Their  capacity  to  strike  a 
single,  sudden,  devastating  blow  meant  that 
a  nation  committed  by  political  decision  to 
constant  readiness  for  confilct  could  no  longer 
wait  until  war  began  to  beat  its  plowshares 
into  swords. 

There  are  other  reasons — some  of  them  un- 
related to  either  high  policy  or  the  march 
of  science — why  defense  spending  has  grown. 
Neither  Congress  nor  the  White  House  has 
been  able  to  find  ways  of  exercising  any- 
thing like  the  critical  scrutiny  that  Is 
routinely  applied  to  much  smaller  domestic 
programs.  Many  congressmen  are  reluctant 
to  vote  against  anything  for  "our  boys  In 
service."  Secrecy  labels  applied  to  many  proj- 
ects hinder  those  who  do  raise  questions. 
Finally,  there  is  "pork" — the  economic  bene- 
fits that  defense  spending  can  bring  to  a 
community. 

There  are  positive  factors  too.  By  and  large, 
the  Pentagon  and  its  industrial  allies  have 
done  all  they  can  to  encourage  congressional 
permissiveness.  This  year,  there  are  339  De- 
fense Depairtment  employees  assigned  to 
"legislative  liaison" — the  bureaucratic  eu- 
phemism for  lobbying.  That  works  out  to 
two  Pentagon  agents  for  every  three  members 
of  Congress;  no  other  special-interest  group 
comes  close  to  having  so  many. 

Defense  Department  lobbyists  don't  limit 
themselves  to  pushing  the  Pentagon's  legis- 
lative program.  They  also  spend  much  of 
their  time  currying  favor  with  congressmen 
in  other  areas — passing  advance  word  of  con- 
tract awards  so  members  can  get  political 
credit  for  "announcing"  them,  or  handling 
inquiries  about  the  problems  of  constituents 
in  service. 

They  also  give  special  attention  to  con- 
gressmen who  hold  major  Infiuence  over 
defense  affairs.  The  South  Carolina  district 
of  Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivers  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  chock-full  of 
Army,  Navy.  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps 
basee.  Georgia — home  of  Sen.  Richard  B. 
Russell,  for  years,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  now  head  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee — is  loaded 
with  armed  services  installations  and  defence 
Industry.  The  congressional  military  barons 
get  some  personal  benefits  too.  The  Air  Force 
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routinely  provides  planes  from  its  "VIP"  fleet 
to  ferry  them  around  the  country.  And  one 
night  this  spring,  the  Defense  Department 
not  only  turned  out  its  top  brass  for  a  Mis- 
sissippi testimonial  dinner  for  Chairman 
John  Stennls  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  but  also  fiew  in  the  entertain- 
ment— a  Navy  choir  from  Florida,  an  Army 
WAC  band  from  Alabama  and  an  Air  Force 
string  ensemble  from  Washington,  D.C. 

If  the  Pentagon  can  bring  heavy  pressures 
and  blandishments  to  bear  on  Congress,  the 
defense  Industry — companies  and  unions 
alike — can  exert  massive  leverage  on  both. 
Its  lobbyists,  ranging  from  high-priced  vice 
presidents  to  clerks,  do  most  of  their  work 
in  private,  staying  out  of  pubUc  debate  over 
weapons  systems  or  budgets. 

Industry's  infiuence  in  Congress  Is  some- 
times magnified  by  outside  help — from  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  state  and  local  officials 
or  labor  unions  eager  to  Impress  on  con- 
gressmen the  benefits  of  defense  bases  or 
contracts.  A  study  two  years  ago  of  27  firms 
slated  for  prime  contracts  on  the  ABM  sug- 
gests the  potential  for  this  kind  of  pres- 
sure; the  firms  operate  more  than  300  plants 
in  172  congressional  districts  spread  across 
42  states.  Thus,  at  least  256  senators  and 
representatives  had  some  economic  stake — 
direct  or  indirect — in  the  ABM.  A  recent 
estimate  that  15,000  firms,  including  subcon- 
tractors and  suppliers,  would  share  in  ABM 
spending  suggests  that  the  Impact  is  even 
broader. 

At  the  Pentagon,  several  factors  combine  to 
bolster  Industry's  standing.  First,  the  grow- 
ing complexity  of  modern  weapons  has  made 
it  ever  harder  for  Government  to  keep  its 
provlsloners  at  arm's  length.  No  longer  does 
a  service  simply  decide  what  It  wants,  design 
it.  and  then  advertise  for  somebody  to  build 
it;  now.  Industry's  "sss  men" — strategic- 
systems  salesmen — and  engineers  play  a 
major  role  In  military- weapons  design. 

Industry  and  the  military  Join  hands  In 
other  ways  too.  There  are  the  service  as- 
sociations, to  which  active  and  retired  officers 
as  well  as  Industry  representatives  belong. 
The  groups  are  large  (the  Air  Force  Associa- 
tion counts  100,000  members)  and  often 
rich — upwards  of  $2  million  yearly  income 
in  some  cases,  with  industry  providing  much 
of  it  through  dues  and  advertising  In  as- 
sociation magazines  that  advocate  bigger  and 
better  weapons. 

Another  factor  is  the  ease  with  which 
some  men  move  from  defense  Industry  to  the 
Defense  Department,  and  vice  versa.  Secre- 
taries of  Defense,  and  lesser  officials,  have 
come  from  Industry,  and  returned  to  it.  Re- 
tired military  officers  flock  to  defense  in- 
dustry, often  going  to  work  for  a  firm  whose 
operations  they  had  monitored  while  on 
active  duty. 

When  Indxistry  and  the  Pentagon  go  hand- 
In-hand  to  Congress,  they  find  powerful 
friends  awaiting  them.  A  few  senior  mem- 
t>ers  control  congressional  action  on  mili- 
tary matters;  four  committee  chairmen — all 
Southerners,  all  conservatives,  all  well  along 
in  years,  aU  with  over  20  years  of  service — 
make  up  the  elite: 

Rivers,  63,  a  congressman  for  28  years, 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Ser\ices  Com- 
mittee. 

George  Mahon  of  Texas,  68,  a  congress- 
man for  34  years,  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Stennls  of  Mississippi.  68,  a  senator  for  21 
years,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Russell,  71,  whose  36  years  of  service  make 
him  the  Senate's  senior  member,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Conamlttee. 

These  men  are  strong  and  talented  in 
their  own  right.  But  the  primary  source  of 
their  power  lies  in  the  seniority  system,  in 
the  way  members  are  chosen  for  advance- 
ment, and  m  the  structural  and  Jurisdic- 
tional tradition  of  Congress. 
The  Southern  flavor  of  the  defense  posi- 


tions— one  official  calls  It  "the  South's  re- 
venge in  perpetuity  for  Gettysburg" — Is  a 
self-feeding  process.  Warm  weather  and  ease 
of  year-round  operation  lead  the  n[iilltary  to 
spend  much  of  its  money  In  the  South.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  Dixie  therefore  gravi- 
tate to  the  committees  that  deal  with  mUl- 
tary  affairs,  and  because  It  U  relatively  easy 
for  them  to  get  reelected,  they  build  up  se- 
niority and  thus  control  the  committees. 

This  process  is  even  more  marked  in  the 
Senate,  where  the  smaller  membership  al- 
lows senators  to  serve  on  more  than  one 
major  committee.  The  result  has  been  the 
creation  of  interlocking  directorates;  the 
three  topranklng  members  of  Armed  Serv- 
ices— Stennls,  Russell  and  Republican  Mar- 
garget  Chase  Smith  of  Maine — are  also  on 
Appropriations.  Such  dual  membership  and 
parallel  inclinations  almost  always  produce 
the  sEune  result:  Armed  Services  approves 
Pentagon  proposals  and  Appropriations  pro- 
vides the  money  to  finance  them. 

There  are  more  jjersonal  ties  to  the  Pen- 
tagon too.  Two  members  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  hold  commis- 
sions as  major  generals  in  the  Reserve  forces, 
a  third  Is  a  retired  two-star  Reserve  gen- 
eral. The  man  who  writes  the  military-con- 
struction appropriation  bill  each  year — Rep. 
Robert  L.  E.  SUtes  of  Florida— is  a  major 
general  in  the  Army  Reserve.  A  1967  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  survey  of  the  entire  Congress 
turned  up  32  senators  and  107  representa- 
tives with  Reserve  commissions. 

One  reason  military  committees  generally 
have  their  way  Is  the  system  itself;  if  you 
attack  the  other  fellow's  committee  on  the 
floor,  he  may  do  the  same  to  yours.  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  members  defend 
their  bailiwicks  with  relentless  zeal  against 
either  indivdual  attack  or  Jurisdictional  raids 
by  other  committees.  The  bulk  and  com- 
plexity of  programs,  the  frequent  censoring 
of  reports  and  hearings  records  for  security" 
reasons,  and  the  traditionally  one-sided  na- 
ture of  the  testimony  that  Is  published — all 
these  also  Inhibit  opposition  to  military  out- 
lays. 

The  debate  on  the  defense  establishment 
has  been  highlighted  this  year  by  a  new 
round  of  "horror  stories"  about  Pentagon 
mismanagement  and  Inefficiency:  $2  billion 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  a  new  giant  Jet  trans- 
port; the  belated  cancellation  of  a  contract 
for  a  new  helicopter  that  was  badly  flawed. 
Such  disclosures  of  waste  are  only  ancillary 
to  the  basic  issues  in  the  rising  debate  over 
the  proper  role  and  size  of  the  nation's  de- 
fense establishment.  But  saving  a  billion 
here  and  a  billion  there  has  its  merits — 
especially  In  the  light  of  the  military's  post- 
Vietnam  "shopping  list"  of  new  and  even 
more  costly  weapons. 

The  new  weapons  list  is  long  and  varied. 
It  includes  a  replacement  for  the  Mlnuteman 
mlssUe,  now  the  backbone  of  our  strategic 
force;  multiple  warheads  to  boost  the  strik- 
ing power  of  missiles;  a  long-range  bomber 
to  replace  the  B-52;  fighter  planes  for  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force;  three  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  carriers  at  a  half-billion  dollars  each. 
There  are  dozens  of  others. 

All  of  these  systems  would  cost  money. 
But  critics  argue  that  some  of  them — 
especially  the  Multiple  Independently-tar- 
geted Reentry  Vehicle  ( MIRV ) ,  as  the  multi- 
ple-warhead project  is  called — could  also 
seriously  escalate  the  U.S. -Soviet  arms  race. 
To  some  in  Congress  and  elsewhere,  MIRV 
is  a  greater  menace  than  the  ABM. 

The  case  of  MIRV  points  up  the  critical 
Importance  of  how  decisions  are  made  on 
whether  or  not  to  build  a  weapons-system. 
The  crucial  decisions  are  made.  In  the  end. 
by  only  one  man:  the  President.  But  the 
coinage  of  presidential  actions  is  often 
minted  long  before  It  is  issued  by  the  White 
House.  Proposals  for  foreign  and  defense 
policy,  for  military  strategy  and  for  the 
spending  to  Implement  them  come  to  the 
President's  desk  from  many  sources:  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense,  the  Joint 
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Cblefa  of  Staff.  tHe  National  Sectulty  Co\in- 
cll.  the  Budget  Bureau,  the  Congreos.  Policy- 
making dedalons  shovild.  In  theory,  flow  In 
an  orderly  sequtnce:  first,  baalc  foreign 
policy,  defenae  pdllcy  to  support  It,  military 
strategy  to  Implement  defense  policy,  mili- 
tary forces  to  carry  out  the  strategy;  finally, 
budget  decisions  to  pay  for  the  forces.  But, 
In  fact.  It  sometimes  goes  the  other  way: 
money  decisions  ctetermlne  force  levels,  these 
In  turn  affect  strategy,  strategy  Influences 
defense  policy — aad  defense  policy  then  dic- 
tates foreign  policy. 

One  man  who  served  two  Administrations 
In  a  top  natlonaUsecurlty  role  puts  it  this 
way:  "What  is  needed  is  a  counter  to  the 
parochially  presented  progranas  and  deci- 
sions of  the  Defetise  Department.  No  other 
part  of  our  society  functions  with  so  little 
check  and  balance  This  Is  not  a  plot — It  Is 
the  failure  of  the  rest  of  our  society  to  de- 
velop the  expertise  to  permit  reasoned  deci- 
sions on  basic  policies." 

Can  this  be  done?  Many  people  who  know 
the  problem  flrstUand  are  gloomy.  But  the 
effort  Is  going  to  lie  made.  A  half-dozen  pro- 
poeals  for  study  of  the  defense  structure, 
and  Its  Implications  for  future  national  pol- 
icy, are  under  way  or  about  to  start — Includ- 
ing sovaral  In  th#  Defense  Department  It- 
salf.  TSm.  suggestions  cover  the  waterfront 
and  Include  prlvaoely  financed  research  cen- 
ters to  review  pro^rtuns,  a  new  joint  Senate- 
House  committee  ^th  a  strong  grant  of  au- 
thority to  review  Rational  priorities,  a  new 
Independent  defense-review  office  to  analyze 
military  spending.,  expansion  of  the  Budgfet 
Bureau's  staff.  Sqme  think  that  a  deter- 
mined, open  fight! win  have  to  be  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Hc^use  and  Senate  over  every 
major  defense  Issut. 

Even  with  muah  stronger  congressional 
control,  the  President  will  have  the  key  role. 
"The  question  In  defense  spending  is  "how 
much  is  necessary?"  "  President  Nixon  said 
in  June.  "The  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  charged  with  z]iaklng  that  judgment." 

Still,  questions  <)f  costs  and  priorities  per- 
sist. None  of  the  tmswers  will  come  easily, 
especially  In  a  w^rld  where  nations  build 
great  military  forces  not  to  make  war  but 
to  deter  It — a  worl4  where  weapons  are  built, 
as  one  scholar  sugfests,  "not  to  be  used  but 
to  be  manlpiilated." 

But  however  hatd  the  questions,  they  are 
at  least  being  askqd,  some  for  the  first  time 
In  20  years,  some'  for  the  first  time  ever. 
Upon  the  course  ot  the  debate  that  has  just 
barely  begun,  and  upon  the  kind  of  answers 
that  emerge,  may  depend  the  place  of  the 
United  States  in  the  next  decades — or  the 
next  century. 

DsFXNSK  Cont»act:  Thb  Monky  Web 
(By  Qerald  Astor) 


The  Pentagon  bias  long  been  able  to  jet 
combat  troops  to:  fight  5,000  miles  from 
American  shores  ijr  a  President  decided  to 
apply  kill  power  there.  But  heavy  equip- 
ment— tanks,  cannons,  helicopters,  portable 
bridges  and  trucks — all  traveled  slow  water 
freight.  So  the  word  went  out  from  the  Pen- 
tagon to  U.S.  Industry:  build  us  a  really  big 
bird.  I 

Lockheed  won,  and  the  droopy-winged 
C-5A  Galaxy.  247  ijeet  In  length,  la  the  Ug- 
gest  bird  yet  to  gqt  off  the  ground.  In  one 
load,  the  four  engUies  will  lift  an  M-48  bridge 
latmcher  (128,420  i^vmds).  four  quarter- ton 
trucks  with  trailers,  two  ambulances,  two 
five-ton  trucks  wlt4  trailers,  two  three-quar- 
ter-ton trucks  wlt&  trailers  pl\is  52  soldiers 
to  erect  the  bridge  and  drive  the  vehicles. 

The  C-5A  gives  t<»e  U.S.  armed  forces  mas- 
sive airlift  power,  but  when  it  grabs  Its  maxi- 
mum gross  weight]  of  762,(XX)  pounds  and 
filngs  itself  into  tha  air.  a  lot  more  than  mili- 
tary hardware  goeaj  into  the  wild  blue  yon- 
der. In  the  three  anid  a  half  years  since  Lock- 
heed got  the  contract,  it  has  added  10,000 
workers  to  Its  Marietta,  Oa.,  plant.  Chubby 
C.  U.  Dixon,  Jr.,  a  mason  who  earned  $5.56 


an  hour,  signed  on  for  $3.76  an  hour  to  stuff 
C-8A  wings  with  electrical  gear.  "Outside, 
there's  no  vacation,  no  retirement,  no  credit, 
and  It  don't  rain  In  here,"  says  Dlzon  point- 
ing to  the  78  acres  of  U.8.  Air  Force  Plant 
B-1. 

Perhaps  another  9,000  Lockheed-Oeorgla 
people  who  worked  on  other  projects  have 
moved  on  to  the  C-6A  along  with  the  new 
recruits.  In  fact,  of  Lockheed's  $6  million 
weekly  payroll,  approximately  $4  million  goes 
to  C-6A  workers.  For  15  years  Gene  Amos  has 
been  drawing  paychecks  from  Lockheed.  "I'm 
one  of  the  lucky  ones,  never  been  laid  off," 
says  Amos,  a  troubleshooter  on  the  produc- 
tion line.  "It's  a  funny  thing,"  he  goes  on. 
"but  when  the  union's  negotiating  a  con- 
tract, businesses  in  the  area  all  seem  to  raise 
their  prices  Just  before  the  contract's  signed. 
So  all  you  keep  are  the  fringe  benefits." 

Employees  of  Lockheed-Oeorgla  spend 
their  money  In  85  counties,  and  most  of 
them  pass  ajong  their  dollars  in  the  Atlanta 
area  ^nd  Cobb  County,  where  Marietta  Is. 
Gray-haired  Len  Gilbert,  director  of  the 
Cobb  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  crosses 
one  leg  over  the  other  and  says,  "What  does 
Lockheed  mean  to  us?  A  heckuva  lot.  In 
1961,  a  low  point  when  they  had  about  13,100 
employees,  the  total  wages  for  a  quarter  In 
Cobb  County  amoimted  to  $33  million."  He 
paused  to  locate  the  figures.  "In  the  last 
quarter  of  1968,  Cobb  County  showed  a  pay- 
roll of  $85  million."  Corresponding  figures 
for  1961  and  1968  show  an  increase  In  retail 
sales  from  $133  million  to  $368  million.  "A 
payroll  dollar  turns  over  seven  times,"  points 
out  Gilbert,  making  the  C-5A  responsible  for 
a  big  chunk  of  those  sales.  While  the  popu- 
lation of  Marietta  shows  only  a  sUght  in- 
crease since  the  1960  census  figure  of  25,000, 
suburban  Cobb  County  has  added  66,000 
folks  to  the  114,000  that  lived  there  then. 
Marietta  Mayor  L.  Howard  Atherton  remem- 
bers when  the  former  tenant  of  the  factory. 
Bell  Aircraft,  stopped  making  B-29'8  In  1946, 
and  32,000  people  lost  their  jobs.  "It  felt  like 
the  end  of  the  world,  but  it  wasn't  so  bad. 
When  Bell  shut  down,  the  people  left  town. 
It  was  a  transient  population.  Now,  it's  dif- 
ferent. Lockheed  Is  culturally  and  economi- 
cally a  part  of  Marietta.  Lockheed  people  are 
much  more  solid,  they  pay  their  bills,  par- 
ticipate in  the  community  life.  I^ey  couldn't 
just  move  away." 

Atherton,  who  Is  a  drugstcffe  owner,  believes 
that  even  In  the  unlikely  event  that  Lock- 
heed should  go  the  way  of  Bell,  his  com- 
munity would  survive.  "There's  been  so 
much  building  In  the  last  few  years,  con- 
struction's had  a  bigger  effect  than  Lock- 
heed." In  the  next  breath.  Mayor  Atherton 
caUs  the  company  "vital  not  only  to  Marietta 
but  the  whole  state." 

Some  local  citizens  agree  with  him.  The 
head  of  a  jewelry  outlet  says  business  is  up, 
and  not  just  because  of  the  aircraft  workers. 
"But  I  often  say  if  Lockheed  goes,  every- 
thing goes.  Yet  there  is  a  helluva  lot  of  new 
IndXistry  around."  The  manager  of  a  small- 
loan  company  says.  "We're  not  solely  de- 
pendent upon  Lockheed,  and  with  Atlanta 
coming  out  this  way,  It  wouldn't  be  that 
bad  if  there  were  a  cutback." 

The  0-5A  spins  a  web  of  money  that 
touches  far  beyond  Marietta-Atlanta  or  even 
the  rest  of  Georgia.  Through  subcontracts, 
the  money  flows  to  people  in  44  states  plus 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom.  One  large 
satellite  effort  belongs  to  Avco  In  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  which  builds  the  223-foot  wings. 
Avco  also  makes  fuselages  for  Bell  hell- 
copters,  wings  for  other  Lockheed  planes  and 
metaJ  office  furniture.  But  the  largest  num- 
ber of  employees,  1,500,  work  on  the  droopy 
C-6A  wing,  making  It,  In  effect,  the  largest 
project  In  Nashville  Industry  Pew  workers 
Joined  Avco  for  this  particular  Job — mo«t 
shifted  over  from  other  assignments. 

Avco's  $126  million  C-~6A  contract  sounds 
like  handsome  business,  but  General  Man- 
ager and  Vice  President  Charles  Ames  says, 
"We   couldn't    live    on    programa    like    the 


C-6A."  When  and  If  Lockheed  goes  ahead 
with  the  L-10-11  air  bus  for  civil  transport, 
Avco  expects  to  add  workers. 

One  smaller  subcontractor  operates  cut  of 
an  abandoned  shopping  center  In  Caldwell, 
N.J  Nash  Controls,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Slm- 
monds  Precision,  turns  out  somll  actuating 
devices.  Bueineas  dropped  when  the  Pentagon 
canceled  production  on  Lockheed's  Cheyenne 
helicopter  but  picked  up  with  the  C-6A.  Sen- 
sitive to  recent  congressional  rumblings  on 
the  "overrun"  In  the  C-5A  price  (perhaps  $2 
billion  extra),  Lockheed  officials  blame  the 
higher  costs  on  severe  inflation  In  their  In- 
dustry and  i>roductlon-capaclty  shortages. 

Whether  one  talks  to  executives,  assembly- 
line  workers  or  local  officials,  the  fears  of  the 
military- industrial  complex  get  midget  shrift. 
"We  got  enough  problems  building  the 
C-6A."  says  Gene  Amos,  "without  worrying 
about  that  "  "It's  all  a  lot  of  nonsense.  "  says 
Avco's  Charles  Ames.  "The  civilians  I  know 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  are  very  dedi- 
cated, have  the  highest  Integrity.  There's  no 
desire  to  perpetuate  any  military-Industrial 
complex." 

Oenxkals  for  Hire        , 
(By  Berkeley  Rice) 

For  those  who  have  trouble  understanding 
the  complexlUes  of  the  military-Industrial 
complex,  one  graphic  Illustration  is  the  traffic 
In  retired  military  officers  who  Join  the  de- 
fense Industry.  More  than  2,000  retired  gen- 
erals, colonels.  Navy  admirals  and  captains 
now  work  for  the  100  largest  defense  con- 
tractors. Their  numbers  have  tripled  in  the 
last  ten  years.  The  top  ten  firms  employ  more 
than  half  of  the  2,(X)0.  Many  of  these  had 
been  Involvea  In  the  contracting  process  on 
major  weapons  systems.  Their  decisions  often 
meant  millions  of  dollars  to  companies  for 
whom  they  now  work. 

Sen.  WlUlam  Proxmlre  (D.,  WU.)  calls  this 
a  dangerous  and  shocking  situation."  While 
not  charging  anyone  with  corruption,  he 
claims  the  trend  represents  "a  dlsitlnct  threat 
to  the  public  Interest."  The  threat,  he  says. 
Is  twofold:  high-ranking  retired  officers  may 
be  using  their  Influence  at  the  Pentagon  to 
affect  decisions  on  contracts  with  their  com- 
panies; active  officers  involved  In  procure- 
ment may  be  Influenced  by  the  prospect  of 
Jobs  with  companies  they  are  buying  from. 
Defense  contractors,  of  course,  deny  the 
charges  of  Influence-peddling,  and  Insist 
they  hire  ex-mllltary  men  because  of  their 
expertise,  and  not  in  reward  for  past  favors. 

Despite  these  denials,  research  on  the  em- 
ployment of  retired  officers  reveals  some  In- 
triguing patterns.  Take  the  Minuteman  II 
missile  program,  which  has  climbed  from  an 
original  price  of  $3.2  billion  to  $7  billion.  One 
of  the  major  subcontractors  is  North  Ameri- 
can Aviation  ($669  million  in  1968  defense 
contracts) .  Its  autonetlcs  division  produces 
the  missile's  guidance  system  for  the  Air 
Force.  Two  Air  Force  plant  representatives 
and  a  project  officer  for  the  contract  recently 
retired  and  joined  North  American  auto- 
netlcs, one  as  division  manager.  Lt.  Gen.  W. 
Austin  Davis,  ex-chlef  of  USAF's  Ballistic 
Systems  Division,  which  handled  the  con- 
tract, is  now  a  vice  president  of  North  Amer- 
ican. His  chief  procurement  officer  also  Joined 
the  company,  which  employs  a  total  of  104 
high-ranking  retired  officers,  Including  sev- 
eral other  Air  Force  generals. 

Asked  If  this  employment  pattern  is  un- 
usual, a  senior  Pentagon  official  remarked,  "It 
happens  all  the  time.  Almost  all  the  officers 
who  have  anything  to  do  with  procurement 
go  Into  the  business.  Naturally,  they  go  to 
the  companies  they've  had  the  most  contact 
with.  If  you  check  the  history  of  any  missile 
or  weapon  program  you'll  find  the  same 
story." 

The  story  usually  ends  with  the  Defense 
Department  paying  far  more  than  the  origi- 
nal estimate.  When  the  Navy  contracted  with 
Pratt  &  Whitney  for  2,000  engines  for  the 
oontroversial  TFX,  or  F-111,  the  original  bid 
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was  $270,000  per  engine.  By  1967,  when  pro- 
duction began,  the  price  had  risen  to  more 
than  $700,000  apiece.  The  man  who  signed 
the  production  contract  was  Capt.  Patrick 
Keegan,  the  Navy's  plant  representative  at 
Pratt  &  Whitney.  Soon  afterward,  he  retired 
from  the  Navy  and  Joined  P.  &  W.  as  special 
assistant  to  the  executive  vice  president. 
Sharing  his  office  was  another  special  assist- 
ant, a  former  colonel  who  until  his  retire- 
ment had  been  in  charge  of  engine  purchases 
for  the  Air  Force. 

The  problem  of  plant  representatives  is 
crucial,  for  they  are  the  watchdogs  who  sup- 
posedly guard  against  delays,  failures  and 
cost  overruns  on  a  contract.  At  Marietta,  Ga., 
where  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  ($1.8 
billion  in  1968  defense  contracts)  is  turning 
out  the  glsmt  0-6A  jet  transport,  230  Air 
Force  officers  watch  over  production.  Despite 
all  this  supervision,  however,  the  C-5A  Is  well 
behind  schedule,  and  the  final  price  on  116 
planes  has  climbed  from  the  original  bid  of 
$1.9  billion  to  $3.2  billion.  The  fact  that  some 
of  these  Air  Force  production  supervisors  will 
probably  Join  the  210  other  retired  generals 
and  colonels  at  Lockheed  makes  one  wonder 
about  their  objectivity. 

There  are  some  limits  on  what  kind  of  work 
these  men  may  do  when  they  retire.  Federal 
laws  prohibit  retired  officers  from  selling  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  three  years 
after  retirement  and  to  their  own  service  for 
life.  However,  the  laws  are  vague  about  what 
constitutes  "selling."  Since  1962,  the  Depart- 
ment has  taken  action  in  only  one  case  in- 
volving a  major  contractor.  Asked  why.  a 
Defense  Department  legal  officer  oomments, 
"I  doubt  if  anybody  here  is  vigorously  beat- 
ing the  bushes  trying  to  discover  violations 
of  the  selling  laws." 

Since  the  purpose  of  defense  companies  is 
to  sell  to  the  Defense  Department,  some  ob- 
servers feel  the  question  as  to  which  em- 
ployees are  engaged  in  sales  Is  ridiculous. 
Anyway,  most  large  firms  now  call  their  sales- 
men "marketing  men."  As  defense  companies, 
many  of  the  marketing  men  are  retired  offi- 
cers, but  they  do  not  sign  the  contracts. 

W.  T.  "Pete"  Higglns,  a  former  Navy  officer, 
is  "marketing  manager  for  naval  programs" 
for  an  electronics  company.  "I  come  with  the 
team  that  makes  the  presentation,"  he 
admits,  "but  only  as  an  adviser.  With  my 
background  in  naval  electronics,  I  know 
damn  well  I'm  helping  the  company  get  con- 
tracts." Does  this  mean  using  his  influence? 
"That's  nonsense,"  says  Higglns.  "Anything 
of  significance  goes  through  ten  to  fifteen 
levels  in  the  chain  of  command  before  a  final 
decision.  Only  i)eanut6  are  settled  on  a  single 
level  that  could  be  Infiuenced  by  personal 
Interest." 

Helping  the  company  get  defense  contracts 
Is  a  popular  non-selling  job  for  high-ranking 
retired  officers.  They  usually  have  titles  like 
"assistant  to  the  president"  or  "director  of 
advanced  planning,""  but  they  are  known  in 
the  trade  as  "rainmakers.""  Regardless  of  how 
much  clout  they  have  at  the  Pentagon,  they 
bring  to  their  companies  valuable  inside 
knowledge  of  service  plans  for  future  weap- 
ons systems.  When  a  general  or  admiral  who 
has  been  Involved  in  planning  or  research  on 
a  big  project  retires,  defense  contractors  bid 
for  his  services  as  eagerly  as  any  professional 
football  team  after  a  top  college  quarterback. 
When  Maj.  Gen.  Harry  Evans  retired  in  1967 
as  vice  director  of  the  Air  Force's  $3  billion 
Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  program,  he  was 
Immediately  hired  as  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  Raytheon's  Space  and  Infor- 
mation Systems  Division.  In  1966,  Bell  Aero- 
space Corporation,  the  Army's  largest  sup- 
plier of  helicopters,  hired  Gen.  Hamilton 
Howze,  former  chief  of  Army  Aviation,  as 
vice  president  for  product  planning. 

Most  of  the  large  defense  companies  have 
high-ranking  ex-officers  in  their  Washington 
offices.  Everyone  denies  that  they  have  any 
Infiuence  on  defense  contracts,  but  they  are 
obviously  there  because  they  know  their  way 


around  the  Pentagon.  One  of  them  Is  Lt.  Gen. 
William  Qulnn,  former  Army  Chief  of  Pub- 
lic Information,  and  now  in  charge  of  "Wash- 
ington operations"  for  Martin  Marietta,  which 
produces  many  of  the  Army's  missiles.  "We 
maintain  liaison  with  Defense,"  says  General 
Qulnn,  "but  I  dont  go  over  to  the  Pentagon 
on  any  sales  matters."  Asked  about  using  his 
influence,  he  admlta  he  knows  "half  the  peo- 
ple in  the  hierarchy  over  there,"  but  claims 
he  never  uses  his  contacts  for  business.  "Be- 
lieve me,""  says  Qulnn.  "this  operation  is  as 
clean  as  a  hound"s  tooth.  Our  real  contribu- 
tion is  in  maintaining  a  dialogue  between  ova 
companies  and  the  military  p>eople." 

Just  how  retired  officers  can  help  to  "main- 
tain a  dialogue"  can  be  seen  in  the  work  of 
an  ex-Navy  officer  who  prefers  to  remain 
anonymous.  He  retired  in  1968  from  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons,  where  he  had  been 
Involved  in  the  selection  of  contractors.  He 
now  works  for  one  of  them  as  a  $aOO-a-day 
consultant  in  Washington.  "I  know  a  lot  of 
Navy  people  here,"  he  says,  "and  I  sort  of 
help  the  comi)any's  men  find  their  way 
around.  The  salesmen  take  care  of  selling, 
but  if  you  don"t  have  an  Intro  like  me,  you 
waste  your  time  with  xmderllnga  who  don't 
have  any  power.  If  I  want  a  contract,  I  know 
exactly  who  to  go  to.  Some  other  guys  may 
know  the  technical  stuff,  but  I  know  the 
people.  That's  my  expertise." 

Such  exp)ertlse  may  raise  questions  about 
conflict  of  Interest,  but  not  to  most  retired 
officers  who  have  joined  the  defense  industry. 
Says  Pete  Higglns,  "You  take  a  man  who 
retires  around  45  to  50,  with  his  kids  ready 
for  college,  and  he's  got  a  problem.  He  can"t 
do  it  on  his  retired  pay.  He"s  got  to  have  a 
second  career.  Many  of  these  men  have  no 
other  marketable  experience.  Where  the  hell 
else  do  you  want  them  to  go !"" 

No  one  seems  to  know,  but  as  they  con- 
tinue to  go  Into  the  defense  Industry  the 
contracting  process  may  suffer.  One  Defense 
official  claims,  "the  fact  that  these  lucrative 
job  opportunities  exist  cannot  help  but  in- 
fluence those  who  deal  with  defense  contrac- 
tors. I  remember  trying  to  hold  down  costs 
on  a  large  contract  once,  and  a  general  work- 
ing with  me  said,  "I  must  be  out  of  my  mind, 
trying  to  cut  the  overhead  on  this  comp)any. 
I'll  be  part  of  that  overhead  in  a  few  years."  " 
When  military  men  spend  much  of  their 
careers  dealing  with  companies  they  may 
eventually  work  for,  they  naturally  develop 
some  concern  for  the  company's  point  of 
view.  When  90  percent  of  the  major  defense 
contracts  are  negotiated  in  such  a  congenial 
atmosphere,  price  and  the  public  interest 
can  easily  become  secondary  considerations. 
A  normal  buyer-seller  relationship  has  a 
built-in  check  against  this  sort  of  thing, 
because  the  buyer  must  sp>end  his  own 
money.  The  services  do  not.  a  fact  which 
Pentagon  officials  and  procurement  officers 
often  seem  to  forget. 

Despite  all  the  criticism  of  defense  spend- 
ing, most  military  men  look  on  the  growing 
traffic  between  the  services  and  the  defense 
industry  as  natural  and  prop>er.  An  admiral 
who  has  bade  the  transition  himself  claims, 
"It's  good  for  the  military,  it"8  good  for  the 
company,  and  it"8  good  for  the  country." 

It's  certainly  good  for  the  companies  thriv- 
ing on  defense  contracts.  It  may  be  good,  or 
at  least  comforting,  for  the  military  to  deal 
with  former  comrades  who  understand  their 
problems  and  look  forward  to  Jobs  In  In- 
dustry. But  as  defense  costs  continue  to  drain 
funds  desperately  needed  for  domestic  pro- 
grams, some  Americans  are  beginning  to 
wonder  if  "it"  U  really  good  for  the  country. 

Th*  Waste 
(By  David  R.  Maxey) 
Remember  Robert  Goodloe  Harp>er?  No? 
He's  the  prophet  who  said,  in  1798,  "Millions 
for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute." 
We  haven't  let  Bob  down.  Harper's  hyi)er- 
bole,  now  puffed  to  $80  billion  annuaUy,  Is 
still  part  of  the  American  way  of  life.  Con- 


gress has  traditionally  watched  domestic 
ai)endlng  like  a  hawk,  but  focused  looeely  on 
defense.  Here  are  some  examples  of  looseneea 
that  have  stirred  interest.  How  do  you  like 
them? 

DIVXI    DIVXl 

In  1964,  the  Navy  planned  to  buy  12  Deep 
Submergence  Rescue  Vrtilclee.  Purpose:  to 
lend  aid  to  disabled  submarines.  Coet:  $3  mil- 
lion each.  In  June,  hideous  new  coet  esti- 
matee  surfaced.  Now.  the  Navy  wlU  buy  six 
vehicles  for  $80  mUllon  each.  Coet  Increase: 
2,666  percent.  Since  the  1920"s,  we  have  had 
one  submarine  accident  at  which  the  DSRV 
might  have  had  a  chance  of  being  useful. 
One. 

THI     RUSSIANS     WRRX     COilING,    THK     RUSSIANS 
CO  ICING) 


The  threat  of  Soviet  bombers  In  American 
skies  caused  us  to  build  a  gigantic  air-de- 
fense system.  One  estimate  of  coet:  $18  bil- 
lion. The  Russians  failed  to  uphold  their  p>art 
of  the  bargain  by  not  building  enough  bomb- 
ers to  be  a  real  threat.  We  should  be  grateful 
for  that,  because  our  air-defense  system  does 
not  work  very  well.  Now  hear  this  testimony: 
Senator  CJannon:  "In  other  words,  the  Air 
Defense  Command  agrees  that  if  the  Soviets 
sent  over  (deleted)  heavy  bombers  now,  we 
would  only  knock  down  (deleted)  out  of  the 
(deleted)?'" 

Dr.  Foster  (of  the  Defense  Department]: 
"I  cannot  speak  for  the  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand, sir;  but  I  am  not  the  least  bit  sur- 
prised. (Deleted).'" 
Senator  Cannon:  "I  am  shocked  at  that." 
Senator  Symington :  "Incredible." 
The  system  maligned  above  costs  annuaUy 
at  least  $1.34  billion  to  operate,  with  out- 
siders betting  on  $2  billion. 

DISINCXNXrTrr    WAtTZ 

Gordon  Rule,  Director  of  Procurement  Con- 
trol and  Clearance,  US.  Navy,  told  Sen. 
William  Proxmlre  at  a  meeting  of  his  sub- 
committee recently  why  defense- procure- 
ment programs  so  often  cost  much  more  than 
estimated:  "We  play  games.  The  contractors 
know  If  they  teU  the  Department  of  Defense 
how  much  a  system  will  reaUy  coet,  they'll 
scrub  it.  The  Department  of  Defense  knows 
if  they  tell  the  Congress  the  real  cost,  they'll 
scrub  it.  You  start  in  with  both  sides  know- 
ing lt"s  going  to  cost  more."  Proxmlre  shouted 
that  was  dishonest.  Rule  replied  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  caU  it  disingenuous. 

BAI.LAO   or   niNIE   rTTBOKRAIJ) 

In  November,  1968,  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald, 
Deputy  for  Management  Systems  for  the  Air 
Force,  told  the  Proxmlre  subcommittee  he 
estimated  the  Lockheed  C-5A  cargo  plane 
would  cost  about  $2  billion  more  than  the 
Air  Force  had  originally  estimated.  Pentagon 
executives  became  cross  with  Fitzgerald  for 
his  candor.  Twelve  days  later,  he  found  that 
his  Civil  Service  status  had  been  revoked. 
"Computer  error'"  was  blamed  for  giving  him 
that  status  In  the  first  place.  Senator  Prox- 
mlre then  unearthed  a  memo  to  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Robert  Charles. 
"The  memo  discussed  ways  to  fire  Fitzgerald. 
Fitzgerald  still  has  a  shriveled  version  of  his 
Job,  but  cost  control  on  large  weapons  pro- 
curements Is  not  part  of  it.  The  Air  Force 
has  since  verified  that  Fltzgerald"s  estimate 
of  a  $2  billion  overrun  on  the  C-5A  Is  very 
close  to  right.  Lockheed  first  estimated  that 
It  would  lose  $13  million  on  the  C-5A,  then 
allowed  it  might  make  a  few  bucks. 

THE    LITTLE    HELICOPTER    THAT    COULDN'T 

Helicopters  are  crafts  of  real  beauty  only 
when  they  work.  The  Cheyenne  helicopter 
was  never  beautiful.  It  was  to  be  a  gunshlp, 
buUt  as  such  from  the  ground  up.  WllUs 
Hawkins,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Research  and  Development,  sup- 
I)orted  the  Idea.  Hawkins  had  oome  to  the 
Army  In  1963  from  a  vice  president's  job  at 
Lockheed.  ^      ,^ 

It  took  time  to  decide  what  firm  should 
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build  the  Ctoeyenbe.  Experts  first  r»ted  Ver- 
tol.  Bell,  Lockheed  and  Sikorsky  In  tbkt  order. 
A  Source  Selection  ^roup  of  generals  made 
changes,  rating  I<ockheed  first,  then  Vertol, 
Sikorsky  and  Bell.  A  final  pick  gave  the  con- 
tract to  Lockheed.  Why?  "Stronger  manage- 
ment." "What  getieral."  ripe  a  critic,  "could 
rate  Lockheed's  management  anything  but 
high  when  he  kncrws  that  the  Assistant  Sec- 
reitary  came  frooi  Lockheed?" 

On  March  23,  1966,  Lockheed  got  the  re- 
sectfch-and-devel<>pment  contract.  Three 
months  later,  Willis  Hawkins  resigned  and 
returned  to  Lockheed.  The  first  Cheyenne 
appeared  In  May,  1967,  followed  by  nine  more. 
Test  filghts  begaa.  In  March.  1969,  a  Chey- 
enne off  California  threw  three  rotor  blades 
and  plunged,  killing  the  pilot.  In  April,  the 
Army  threatened  I  to  cancel  the  contract  for 
lack  of  9atlsfactot7  performance.  Estimated 
costs  had  soared  ^11  the  way  from  $138  mil- 
lion to  $186  mlllloh  for  15  ships.  In  May,  1969. 
the  Army  canceled  the  Cheyenne,  after 
spending  $169  million. 

BUT    IT  JWORKS   ON    PAPER 

A  Study  by  Rlciiard  Stubbing  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  said  we're  getting  worse, 
not  better,  in  tha  design  and  application  of 
electronics  systeri  for  aircraft  and  missiles. 
StrubWng  listed  IB  major  Air  Force  and  Navy 
alrcralfand  missiles  produced  since  1955, 
pointing  out  thati  only  four  had  electronics 
systems  that  wer^  over  75  percent  reliable. 
Eleven  other  systems,  which  cost  $25  bUUon, 
sputtered  below  |the  75  percent  standard. 
Pour  programs  we|«  either  canceled  or  phased 
out  for  low  reliability.  Stubbing  said  we'd 
do  better  to  ask  ststems  contractors  to  build 
working  models  rather  than  promising  re- 
liability based  on  paper  estimates.  He  also 
thought  competlrion  between  contractors 
would  concentrate  their  minds  wonderfully. 

THE    HIGH    COST    OF    ABORTED    MISSILES 

Sen.  Stuart  Syn^ngton  of  Mlssoiu'l  pointed 
out  last  March  thfct  over  $4  billion  had  been 
spent  since  1944  for  missiles  that  never  got 
Into  position  to  ^e  fired.  They  all  perished 
during  the  research -and-development  phase 
of  their  lives.  Big  is  that  figure  Is,  It's  smaller 
than  If  those  missiles  had  been  produced  and 
deployed,  then  found  to  be  technically  sick 
or  obsolete.  Plftetn  other  missiles  did  get 
Into  position,  thlen  were  scrapped.  Coet: 
$18.8  million. 

How  To  Cut  the  Budget 
Vietnam  Is  a  giant  teaching  machine. 
Without  the  mlnk-rlvetlng  pain  it  causes, 
we  might  still  b4  leery  of  questioning  the 
operations  of  the  t)epartment  of  Defense.  We 
might  still  be  dreaming  that  since  our 
military  establishinent  Is  the  finest  In  the 
world,  the  runnlAg  of  It  Is  better  left  to 
military  experts,  4rell -supplied  with  money. 
Such  dreams  aave  faded.  Cong^-ess,  less 
afraid  of  being  laoeled  unpatriotic.  Is  asking 
penetrating  questions.  And  the  answers 
prove  beyond  Imagining  that  If  to  err  is 
human,  the  Pentagon  Is  full  of  mortals. 
Prom  that  finding!  it  Is  only  a  step  to  asking 
whether  we  can't  [have  sufficient  defense  at 
lower  cost,  and  perhaps  use  the  savings  for 
programs  with  lower  priorities,  like  healing 
our  cities  and  making  poverty  an  anachro- 
nism. The  answer]  to  the  first  part  of  that 
question  Is  yes.  The  Defense  budget  can  be 
cut  without  radlciuy  thinning  our  blood. 

Some  of  the  ^est  thinking  about  the 
military  budget  Ites  been  done  by  Charles 
Schultze,  former  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  nbw  a  Senior  Fellow  at  the 
Brookings  Instltjutlon  in  Washington. 
Schultze,  a  rational  man,  hopes  that  our 
defense  planning  proceeds  logically.  First, 
we  examine  what  our  commitments  around 
the  world  are.  Pcj:  instance,  we  now  have 
In  force  better  ;han  40  mutual-security 
agreements  Involvlbg  the  U.S.  in  the  defense 
of  large  chunks  o)  Earth.  Should  we  be  all 
that  Involved?  Do  some  pacts  need  re- 
thinking? Oiven  tjhose  conunltments,  what 


kind  of  fight  might  we  get  Into?  What  threats 
should  we  plan  for? 

This  June,  Schultze  reminded  Sen.  Wil- 
liam Prozmlre's  Subcommittee  on  Economy 
In  Oovemment  that  our  contingency  plan- 
ning now  says  that  we  should  be  able  to 
start  fighting,  simultaneously,  a  major 
"NATO"  war  In  Europe,  a  major  war  with 
China  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  a  minor  scuffle 
In  Latin  America,  such  as  our  last  trip  to 
the  Dominican  Plepubllc.  Schultze  pointedly 
said  that  the  China  war  contingency,  a  $5 
billion  assumption,  was  never  debated  In 
the  Congress,  even  though  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  made  It  very,  very  clear  that 
It  Is  covering  the  poeslblUty  of  such  a  war. 

Once  our  contingencies  are  agreed  on, 
Schultze  said,  we  take  the  step  of  asking 
what  force  levels  we  need  to  handle  them. 
How  many  men?  Then,  what  weapons  sys- 
tems should  we  buy? 

So.  An  orderly  process,  fro«n  commitment 
to  contingency  to  force  level  to  weapons 
systems.  Schultze  cautions  that  every  de- 
cision along  the  way  needs  fresh  scrutiny, 
because,  for  instance,  the  decision  to  be  ready 
for  two  and  a  half  wars  does  not  make  the 
force  level  needed  to  fight  them  obvious  and 
unchangeable.  SchvUtze  delights  in  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Navy's  aircraft  carriers.  Cur- 
rently, the  Navy  has  15.  Why  15?  One  rea- 
son Is  that  the  Washington  Naval  Disarma- 
ment Treaty  of  1921  ladled  out  national 
quotas  of  capital  ships.  The  U.S.  got  15.  After 
World  War  n,  the  Navy  saw  that  the  15- 
battleshlp  force  was  obsolete.  The  aircraft 
carrier  became  the  new  capital  ship,  but  we 
cling  to  the  magic  number  still. 

Carriers  are  what  one  critic  calls  "hlde- 
oTisly  vulnerable"  to  air  attack.  They  work 
best,  when  the  U.S.  has  unquestioned  air 
superiority,  such  as  In  Vietnam.  But  does 
their  vulnerability,  and  the  nimiber  of  dry- 
land fields.  Justify  having  15?  If  the  force 
could  be  cut  to  12,  say,  the  U.S.  would  save 
about  $360  million.  And  the  direct  coet  of 
building  one  new  carrier  is  about  $540 
million. 

Schultze  comes  down  hard  on  the  mili- 
tary tendency,  logical  only  In  a  world  of 
limitless  wars  and  money,  to  plan  for  every 
possibility,  remote  or  not,  and  build  forces 
and  weapons  systems  to  meet  it. 

Currently,  we  are  planning  AWACS,  the 
Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System,  to 
add  to  our  existing  air-defense  system.  The 
logic  of  air  defense  tortures  the  mind.  We 
built  the  system  to  shield  us  frorri  Russian 
bombers,  which  the  Russians  never  really 
got  around  to  building.  Now,  we  spend  to 
Improve  it  in  order  to  discourage  Russia  from 
getting  around  to  building  bombers.  Pro- 
ponents of  AWACS  say  It  will  warn  us  of 
Kamikaze-style  attacks  from  Soviet  medi- 
um-range bombers.  How  likely  is  that?  And 
would  It  feel  better  to  know  that  If  our  dtles 
crisp  in  a  nuclear  war,  we'd  be  burned  by 
missiles  Instead  of  bombers?  There  Is,  by 
the  way,  much  reason  to  doubt  that 
AWACS  will  work  any  better  than  the  cur- 
rent system. 

In  June,  1968,  Congressional  Quarterly, 
putting  civilian  and  military  officials  off  the 
record  to  elicit  candor,  did  an  exhaustive 
reporting  Job  on  the  Defense  budget.  CQ 
found  Pentagon  insiders  eetlmatlng  that, 
aside  from  savings  on  weapons  systems  we 
don't  need,  around  $4.2  billion  could  be 
excised  by  cutting  the  size  of  the  armed 
services.  That  estimate  did  not  assume  an 
end  to  the  Vietnam  war,  but  only  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  proportion  of  support  troops  to 
combatants  (now  about  three  to  one) ,  and  a 
drop  in  the  number  of  men  In  the  "tran- 
sient" category — men  budgeted  In  excess  of 
force  requirements  because  they'll  be  travel- 
ing, not  working. 

Nine  months  later,  Robert  Benson,  for- 
merly of  the  Comptroller's  Office,  Defense 
Department,  wrote  In  Washington  Monthly 
that  he  saw  another  $1.5  billion  In  savings 
from  troop  reductions  in  Europe.  We  have 
over  300,000  there  now,  plus  200,000  depend- 


ents. Benson  argued  that  the  U.S.  will  not 
send  troops  Into  Eastern  Europe  anyway 
(witness  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia),  so  the 
forces  can  be  reduced  without  critically 
diluting  the  American  presence. 

Benson  found  further  savings  In  people. 
He  figures  that  if  annual  leave  time  for  a 
serviceman  were  cut  from  30  days  to  20 
(to  more  nearly  match  civilian  vacations),  it 
would  slice  mEuipower  requirements  enough 
to  save  $460  million.  Benson  also  proposed 
shortening  basic  training  for  soldiers  not 
aimed  at  combat  roles — that  Is,  most  of 
them.  Saving:  $50  million  a  year.  The  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  have  already  short- 
ened baste  training  for  their  men.  And  why, 
asks  Benson,  should  every  Army  officer  be 
shuttled  around  as  if  he  were  In  training  to 
be  Chief  of  Staff?  Right  now,  men  move 
on  the  average  of  once  a  year.  Benson  shows 
savings  of  $500  million  If  assignment  changes 
could  be  lowered  by  26  percent. 

Between  them,  Benson  and  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  staff  agreed  on  a  cut  In  the 
Defense  budget  of  $9  to  $10  billion  a  year, 
Vietnam  or  no  Vietnam.  Benson's  estimate 
includes  a  15  percent  increase  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  defense  contractors.  That  might 
take  some  doing. 

In  the  broadest  terms,  and  with  examples 
almost  too  fierce  to  mention,  the  Proxmlre 
subcommittee  found  that  there  never  has 
been  much  interest  in  cost  control,  either 
on  the  i>art  of  contractors  or  their  customers 
in  the  armed  services.  Ernest  Fitzgerald,  who 
first  identified  the  $2  billion  cost  "overrun" 
on  the  Lockheed  C-5A  Jet  transport  that 
cost  control  Is  seen  as  "antisocial  aclvlty." 
He  cited  the  case  of  the  Mark  II  avionics  sys- 
tem, a  "black  box"  for  the  navlg^atlon  gear 
and  radar  on  the  P-111  fighter-bomber.  Costs 
on  the  system,  experts  bet,  have  risen  from 
a  planned  $610  million  to  $2.5  billion. 

In  June,  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln 
Laird,  doing  some  digging  of  his  own,  pro- 
duced a  study  of  12  weapons  systems  that 
showed  cost  overruns  ranging  from  0.2  jier- 
cent  to  194  percent  on  nine  of  them.  The 
latter  increase  was  on  SRAM,  the  Air  Force's 
Short  Range  Attack  Missile,  now  expected 
by  the  Pentagon  to  cost  $313.9  million  more 
than  was  estimated.  Outsiders  bet  the  SRAM 
bloat  is  worse  than  that.  Laird  dryly  noted 
that  $1.4  billion  of  the  nine  overruns  was 
due  to  "optimistic  original  cost  estimates" 
on  the  part  of  weapons  contractors. 

But  contractors  suffer  from  more  than 
simple  optimism.  They  sometimes  underesti- 
mate their  costs  deliberately,  in  order  to  bid 
low  and  grab  a  contract.  This  practice  is 
called  "buying  In."  It  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption, valid  historically,  that  the  cus- 
tomer services  will  pay  the  costs  no  matter 
how  they  creep.  Former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  Charles  could  not  recall 
for  Proxmlre  when  he'd  last  seen  a  major 
defense  contractor  lose  money  on  a  contract. 
That,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  over  90  percent 
of  all  weapons  systems  end  up  costing  twice 
what  the  contractors'  original  estimate  said 
they  would. 

Fitzgerald  has  some  Ideas  of  how  to  bring 
an  atmosphere  of  candor  and  concern  for 
cost  Into  the  military-Industrial  dialogue.  In 
the  process  of  explaining  them,  he  has  made 
public  a  privileged  language.  For  instance, 
when  a  manager  of  a  weapons-system  pro- 
ciu"ement  finds  that  costs  are  outrunning  the 
money  Congress  gave  him,  he  has  a  "funding 
problem."  In  other  words,  costs  are  not  too 
high,  his  funds  are  too  low.  Fitzgerald  re- 
ports that  since  he's  been  In  the  Pentagon, 
he  has  never  heard  of  cost  reduction  as  an 
answer  to  a  funding  problem.  A  "credible" 
cost  estimate  Is  one  high  enough  so  that 
actual  costs  do  not  produce  an  embarrass- 
ing overrun. 

What  Fitzgerald  and  others  are  telling  us 
Is  that  bargaining  and  ooet  control,  twixt 
military  and  contractor.  Is  not  gimlet-eyed 
Jockeying  in  the  best  sense  of  free  enterprise. 
It  Is  more  the  murmuring  of  lovers. 
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Fitzgerald  would  like  to  see  the  Pentagon 
use  what  are  known  as  "should-ooet" 
studies.  These  studies,  sharp  {jenciled  by 
efficiency  experts,  try  to  answer  what  a 
weapons  system  should  cost,  assuming  for 
one  sweet,  fleeting  moment  that  the  con- 
tractor operates  In  a  reasonably  efficient 
way.  The  Government  would  function  as  a 
management  consultant  to  show  the  com- 
pany how  to  hold  costs  down.  Previous 
Bhould-cost  studies  found  considerable  waste 
motion  and  superfluous  workers,  sometimes 
overstaffed  up  to  60  percent  for  the  work 
needed.  Taken  together  with  hard-noeed 
devotion  to  economy  on  the  part  of  top 
Pentagon  officials,  should-cost  studies  and 
other  techniques,  Fitzgerald  thinks,  could 
result  In  the  saving  of  billions.  Think  that 
over.  Billions. 

We  should  lay  to  rest  now  the  notion  that 
defengfe  cuts  would  damage  the  economy. 
Arjay  Miller,  ex-Ford  Motor  Co.  vice  chalr- 
nian,  told  Look  Senior  Editor  Al  Rothen- 
berg:  "I  think  a  reduction  In  military  ex- 
penditures .  .  .  would  have  a  plus  effect 
on  the  economy.  When  rumors  of  peace  break 
out.  the  stock  market  goes  up. ..." 

If  the  Pentagon  moves  sharply  to  slash 
costs,  the  size  of  the  Defense  budget  vrtll 
depend  all  the  more  on  the  decisions  made 
In  the  White  House  and  Congress  about 
how  ambitious  the  country's  defense  policy 
should  be.  Charles  Schultze  Is  not  Impressed 
vnth  the  Idea  that  a  well-organized  mili- 
tary-Industrial complex  has  been  siphoning 
cash  out  of  the  Treasury  with  evil  design. 
Rather,  he  said,  the  American  people  "have 
pretty  much  been  willing  to  buy  anything 
carrying  the  label  'Needed  For  National 
Security.' "  Schultze  talked  about  Involv- 
ing the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  traditionally 
the  President's  watchdog,  more  deeply  In 
the  writing  of  the  Defense  budget.  Previously, 
the  Department  of  Defense  was  less  scru- 
tinized than  any  other  Cabinet  department. 
President  Richard  Nixon  recently  took 
Schultze  up  on  that,  giving  Budget  Director 
Robert  Mayo  what  Mayo  called  his  "march- 
ing orders"  to  examine  Defense  thoroughly. 
All  the  talk  of  cost-cutting  now,  of  reduc- 
ing the  Defense  budget,  echoes  down  the  road 
to  a  time  when  the  bad  dream  of  Vietnam  will 
be  over.  Then,  we  will  find  out  what  kind  of 
"peace  dividend"  we'll  get.  I.e.,  how  much 
money  will  be  available  for  use  In  domestic 
programs  or  for  paying  out  to  taxpayers  in 
the  form  of  lower  taxes.  Projecting  tax  gains 
from  a  growing  economy  and  the  savings 
from  not  being  In  Vietnam  against  the  auto- 
matic Increases  In  domestic  programs  and 
tbe  growth  in  non-Vietnam  defense  spend- 
ing, Schultze  forecast  a  cumulative  fiscal 
dividend  of  $35  billion  by  1974.  That  sounds 
Lirge,  untU  we  note  that  Increases  In  military 
spending  already  planned  will  use  up  the  $20 
billion  a  year  we  save  from  leaving  Vietnam. 
The  Defense  budget  can  go  marching  on 
without  the  war.  Whatever  fiscal  dividend  we 
do  get  will  come  from  the  gain  in  tax  reve- 
nues from  a  full-tilt  economy.  And  Schultze's 
projection  does  not  Include  the  costs  of  large 
new  weapons  systems,  or  an  escalation  In  the 
arms  race.  Those  would  poison  the  dividend. 
The  Nixon  Administration  has  already  cut 
Sl.l  bUllon  in  expenditures  from  the  1970 
Johnson  Defense  budget.  Recently,  the 
Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory,  a  project  on 
everyone's  list  of  extraneous  matter,  was  un- 
manned. F^iture  savings  from  that  surgery 
will  be  at  least  $1.5  billion,  perhaps  more. 
And  Laird  has  given  every  indication  that 
his  study  of  nine  weapons  systems  would  not 
be  the  last  hunt  for  waste. 

But  we  also  have  the  word  of  Robert  Moot, 
Defense  Department  Comptroller,  that  the 
Pentagon  expects  no  significant  cutbacks  be- 
low the  $80  billion  budget,  even  after  Ameri- 
can forces  move  out  of  Vietnam.  He  guessed 
$75  billion  would  be  somewhere  near  right, 
unless  "our  conunltments  and  our  missions 
can  be  cut  back."  And  the  responsibility  for 


thinking  about  that,  aside  from  the  Presi- 
dent's, Uee  with  a  Congress  now  somewhat 
awake  to  the  chances  of  saving  some  dollars 
for  domestic  consumption. 

Thk  UNivxKsmr  Aasknai. 
(By  Ruth  Oelmls) 

Angry  students  and  newly  formed  groups 
of  concerned  faculty  are  raising  some  tough 
questions  on  college  campuses.  Tbe  Ameri- 
can multiversity.  It  seems.  Is  fast  on  Its  way 
to  becoming  a  docile  Pentagon  pet,  depend- 
ent on  military  financing  and  deeply  en- 
meshed In  the  defense  establishment. 

On  March  11,  more  than  1,400  students 
crammed  Into  Stanford  University's  Memo- 
rial Auditorium  to  demand  the  facts  about 
that  school's  Involvement  In  war  research. 
(Stanford  ranked  46th  last  year  among  the 
nation's  defense  research -and-development 
contractors.)  The  answers  were  to  come  from 
five  university  trustees.  One  was  William 
Hewlett,  president  of  Hewlett-Packard,  whose 
defense  sales  last  year  totaled  $34  million. 
Hewlett  Is  also  a  director  of  Chrysler  ($146 
million  m  defense  contracts)  and  FMC  Cor- 
poration ($185  million).  Another  trustee  was 
Charles  Ducommun,  a  director  of  Lockheed 
($1.9  bUllon). 

Among  the  trustees  who  were  not  there 
were  the  president  of  Northrop  Aircraft  and 
the  chairman  of  Oeneral  Dynamics. 

A  trustee  began,  "I  don't  think  It's  fair  to 
say  that  the  university  Is  participating  In 
the  war."  The  audience  groaned.  He  con- 
tinued, "Many  people  within  tbe  university 
are  actively  opposing  the  war." 

"It's  very  nice,"  a  student  shouted,  "to 
view  the  tuiiverslty  as  an  open  place  where  I 
do  my  thing  and  you  do  your  thing,  only 
your  thing  happens  to  be  doing  research  on 
weapons  of  destruction  and  death  In  the 
name  of  the  luaiversity." 

The  two-hour  confrontation  turned  very 
nearly  into  a  rout,  as  the  trustees'  answers 
became  progressively  Inadequate,  Irrelevant 
and  evasive.  At  one  point,  Hewlett  flatly  de- 
nied a  charge  that  FMC  manufactured  nerve 
gas.  The  students  presented  evidence;  Hew- 
lett countered  that  his  source  was  tbe  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation.  Finally  he  admitted 
FMC  had  been  making  nerve  gas  up  to  six 
months  earlier. 

The  trustees'  performance  at  that  meeting 
radicalized  a  good  many  students.  Including 
Mike  Sweeney,  a  former  editor  of  the  Stan- 
ford Dally  who  was  sufficiently  respected  by 
the  administration  to  have  been  appointed  to 
two  Important  student-faculty  committees. 
Sweeney  walked  In  a  liberal  and  walked  out 
a  radical.  Now  he  pickets  and  demonstrates. 
"I've  lost  all  my  credit  with  the  Establish- 
ment. It  doesn't  matter;  you  no  longer  care 
that  much  whether  your  future  Is  going  to 
be  destroyed,  whether  you're  Imprisoned, 
whether  you'll  be  physically  endangered — 
because  there's  no  alternatives." 

The  Stanford  University  trustees  appoint 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute.  SRI  was  created  in  1946  as 
a  nonprofit  "wholly-owned  subsidiary"  of 
Stanford  to  "Improve  the  standard  of  living 
and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  mankind." 
It  does  nearly  half  Its  research  ($29.7  million) 
for  the  Defense  Department.  Ten  percent  of 
its  work  ($6.2  million)  Is  military  research 
directly  related  to  Southeast  Asia.  SRI  oper- 
ates top-secret  counter-insurgency  projects 
in  Thailand,  including  a  new  $1.8  million 
contract  accepted  last  December.  It  has  also 
done  secret  counterlnsurgency  research  in 
Vietnam,  Hondviras  and  Peru.  One  classified 
project  Is  summarized  as  "considering  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  providing 
U.S.  operational  assistance  to  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Oovernment  of  Peru  engaged  In 
counterlnsurgency  operations." 

SRI's  board  Includes: 

Ernest  Ar buckle,  chairman.  Arbuckle  is  a 
Stanford  trustee,  a  director  of  Hewlett-Pack- 
ard and  a  director  of  Utah  Construction  & 


Mining.  Utah  built  B-S2  bases  In  Thailand, 
and  Its  affiliate.  Marcona  Corp.,  mines  Iron 
ore  in  Peru. 

Edmund  Llttlefield,  also  a  Stanford  trustee, 
and  president  of  Utah. 

Malcolm  MacNaughton,  president  of  Cas- 
tle &  Cooke,  which  owns  56  percent  of  Thai- 
America  Steel  and  84  percent  of  Standard 
Fruit.  Standard  Fruit  Imports  bananas, 
nearly  half  Its  supply  from  Honduras. 

Edgar  Kaiser,  chairman  of  Kaiser  Alumi- 
num, part  owner  of  Thai  Metal  Works.  Kaiser 
also  has  an  80  percent  Interest  in  the  phos- 
phate deposits  of  the  Sechura  Desert  In  Peru. 

Fred  L.  Hartley,  president  of  Union  Oil  of 
California,  which  has  drilimg  rights  off  the 
Thai  coast. 

Qardlner  Symonds,  chedrman  of  Tetmeco, 
which  now  has  extensive  concessionary  rights 
In  Indonesia. 

Counterlnsurgency  is  not  the  brainchild 
of  these  directors,  but  It  protects  their  In- 
terests very  well. 

Jerry  Dick,  a  young  physicist  and  father  of 
two.  Is  opposed  to  the  Vietnam  war.  In  Feb- 
ruary, at  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Stan- 
ford chapter  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors,  Dick  heard  SRI  Presi- 
dent Charles  Anderson  argue  that  no  re- 
searcher was  forced  to  take  on  any  project 
he  found  morally  objectionable. 

Dick  stood  up:  "Sir,  I  was  preestired  Into 
doing  chemical -warfare  research."  That  can- 
dor, he  learned  later,  nearly  cost  him  his 
security  clearance. 

I  went  looking  for  Dick,  and  an  employee 
told  me,  "I  think  he's  still  here,  but  he  may 
not  want  to  see  you."  Couldn't  I  talk  to  him 
on  the  telephone?  "Well,  that  might  not 
work  either.  It's  clear  that  they  can  bug  the 
switchboard,  and  a  lot  of  us  here  think  they 
probably  do." 

I  asked  Weldon  "Hoot"  Olbson,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  SRI,  if  Dick  was  still 
working  there.  His  face  flushed  with  anger. 
"I  don't  know.  I  really  don't.  Have  you  seen 
him?  Don't  bother.  .  .  .  People  like  that 
have  a  decision  to  make — do  they  want  to 
support  the  organization  or  not?" 

When  I  found  Jerry  Dick,  he'd  been  fired. 

William  Rambo  is  associate  dean  of  tbe 
Stanford  School  of  Engineering  and  director 
of  the  Stanford  Electronics  Laboratories, 
target  of  a  nine-day  student  sit-in  In  April. 
The  labs  held  $2.2  million  m  classified  con- 
tracts, primarily  in  electronic-warfare  re- 
search, before  the  faculty  senate  di- 
rected on  April  24  that  the  contracts 
be  phased  out.  Shocked  faculty  mem- 
bers learned  meanwhile,  from  the  sit-in  stu- 
dents, that  contract  titles  and  summaries 
had  been  carefully  edited  to  delete  military 
references,  apparently  to  facilitate  approval 
of  the  contracts  by  a  watchdog  committee 
on  classified  research.  "Applied  Research  In 
Electronic  Warfare  Techniques,"  for  ex- 
ample, became  "Applied  Research  In  Elec- 
tromagnetics." 

Rambo  is  on  the  board  of,  and  holds  stock 
in,  Itek,  an  electronics  firm  that  held  over 
$80  million  in  defense  contracts  at  the  end 
of  last  year. 

He  Is  also  a  member  of  several  military  ad- 
visory committees,  Including  the  Defense  De- 
partment Advisory  Group  on  EUectronlc  War- 
fare and  ECOM — the  Army  Electronics  Com- 
mand. In  other  words,  he  is  called  upon  as  an 
expert  to  advise  the  Defense  Department  on 
the  usefulness  of  the  kinds  of  equipment 
Itek  supplies. 

Rambo,  in  all  sincerity,  says  he  wonders 
"how  much  talent  we  are  denying  the  Oov- 
ernment by  this  sensitivity  regarding  con- 
flicts of  Interest." 

In  a  1966  memo,  Hut>ert  Heffner,  then 
Stanford's  dean  of  research  and  now  Nixon's 
deputy  science  director,  acknowledged  that 
It  was  "not  uncommon"  for  faculty  mem- 
bers to  be  directors  of  private  firms,  and,  de- 
clining to  set  rules,  urged  teachers  to  be 
"sensitive"  to  potential  conflicts  of  interest. 
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Seiultlve  or  not^  profesaon  acrosa  the  nation 
alt  on  the  boards  of  defenae  industrlea  and 
advlae  military  Oommltteea. 

MTTS  reaearOh  budget  for  the  academic 
year  1M7-68  wm  •174  million,  and  98  per- 
cent of  thla  came  from  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  with  tlSO  million  from  the  E>efenae 
Department  aloae. 

Such  heavy  d^iendence  on  one  source  wor- 
ries many  unlveralty  administrators.  Includ- 
ing Cornell's  fOTner  president,  James  Per- 
kins, who  warned  that  the  "acceptance  of 
Government  work  and  corporate  donation 
haa  been  known*  to  result  in  a  slowing  down 
of  the  unlveraltj's  critical  faculties." 

One  laboratofy  director  may  already  be 
In  trouble  because  of  his  cautiously  critical 
views.  Dr.  Wolfgang  Panofsky.  who  directs 
the  AKC-funded  •30-mllllon-a-year  Stanford 
Unear  Accelerator  Center  (SLAC),  believes 
university  scientists  ought  to  play  a  crucial 
role  aa  an  independent  source  of  public  re- 
view of  defense  policy:  "It  cant  come  from 
people  who  work  directly  for  the  Defenae  De- 
partment becau»e  they're  obligated  to  live 
by  official  policy.  It  cant  very  well  come 
from  the  contractors  whose  living  depends 
on  the  Defenae  Department.  So  the  universi- 
ties are  the  only  places  with  the  technologi- 
cal tfipertlse  left.  The  real  problem  Is  how 
'do  yoTI'keep  thev  universities  from  becoming 
captive  In  the  process  of  furnishing  this  ad- 
vice?" One  answer,  he  says,  U  that  "the  live- 
lihood of  the  university  must  In  no  way  de- 
pend on  Defense  Department  support." 

A  professor  at  the  Center,  arguing  that 
"the  director  of  a  laboratory  Is  not  a  free 
man."  attributes JSLAC's  current  funding  dif- 
ficulties to  political  reprisals.  "This  lab  Is 
not  being  pleasaht  politically  anymore.  Most 
of  the  people  hpre  have  come  out  against 
the  ABM,  so  th*  Center  has  begun  to  lose 
a  few  of  Its  frltends  In  Congress.  And  the 
way  you  get  a  qudget  Increase  Is,  you  have 
friends  on  the  jAEC.  friends  on  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee." 

A  few  monthj  ago.  as  If  deliberately  to 
substantiate  that  charge,  Francisco  Coetag- 
itola,  who  was  at  the  time  an  AEC  Commis- 
sioner, wrote  to  $tanford  and  MIT  threaten- 
ing that  should  the  schools  decide  against 
doing  classified  tfeee&rch.  he  wovild  press  for 
withdrawal  of  all  AEC  research  money. 

Sidney  Drell.  another  SLAC  professor, 
found  himself  la  an  awkward  position  when 
he  addressed  the  Stanford  March  4  Convoca- 
tion. (Stanford  and  more  than  30  other 
universities  held[  convocations  that  day  to 
raise  the  Issue  of  war  research.)  Drell  care- 
fully avoided  taking  a  public  stand  on  the 
ABM  that  day  becaiise  he  felt  constrained  by 
his  pKwltlon  as  a  member  of  the  President's 
Science  Advlson?)  Committee.  He  Is  an  op- 
ponent of  the  A^M. 

Money,  or  the  lack  of  It,  has  boxed  a  num- 
ber of  university  idmlnlstrators  into  a  corner. 
Some  admit  a  d#8lre  to  pull  back  from  de- 
fense work  and  k'eorlent  research  priorities, 
but  complain  thjere  Is  simply  no  alternate 
source  of  compirable  financing.  The  one 
agency  specifically  charged  with  supporting 
basic  research,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, has  only  enough  In  its  till  to  support  12 
p)ercent  of  that  research.  But  the  Defense 
Department.  NASA  and  the  AEC  do  support 
a  good  deal  of  baelc  research,  partly  because 
they  can  more  easily  get  appropriations. 

When  pressiu'e  on  the  Defense  Department 
compelled  it  to  cot  back  on  some  of  its  con- 
troversial foreign^country  projects.  It  offered 
to  transfer  t400.(K)0  of  its  own  $7.8  billion 
research  budget  to  the  State  Department. 
The  Department  of  State's  current  budget  for 
research  contracts  Is  $125,000. 

Stanford's  Prestdent  Kenneth  Pltzer  com- 
plains, "Our  national  priorities  are  wrong." 
But  when  he  needs  funds  for  university  re- 
search programs  w  expansion,  where  Is  he  to 
go?  The  new  Stanford  Space  Engineering  and 
Science  Building,  lor  example,  was  made  pos- 


sible by  grants  of  $2,080,000  from  NASA  and 
$092,000  from  the  Air  Force. 

Universities  have  learned  that  It  doesn't 
hurt  to  have  a  Pentagon  man  on  your  staff. 
When  the  president  of  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  Lee  DuBrldge,  left  for 
Washington  to  become  Nixon's  Science  Ad- 
viser, he  was  replaced  by  Harold  Brown,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  Last  year,  Caltech 
received  $3.5  million  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment, much  more  than  Its  entire  student 
tuition.  NASA  and  the  AEC  supplied  an  addi- 
tional $5  million.  Caltech  also  operates  the 
nearby  $214-mlIllon-a-year  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory  for  NASA. 

A  year  ago,  the  University  of  Rochester, 
whose  defense  contracts  increased  from  $1 
million  in  1966  to  $13  million  In  1968,  hired 
as  Its  vice  president  and  provost,  Robert  L. 
Sproull.  Sproull  Is  the  current  chairman  of 
the  Defense  Science  Board,  the  top  Pentagon 
science-advisory  conunlttee. 

The  University  of  California  holds  $17  mil- 
lion- in  defense-research  contracts  and  ad- 
ministers the  $260-mllllon-a-year  missile- 
development  and  testing  laboratories  at 
Llvermore  and  Los  Alamos.  Its  new  president 
is  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Charles  Hitch.  The  university  also  maintains 
an  «80.000-a-year  office  In  Washington. 

MIT  chose  Jack  Ruina  to  be  vice  president 
in  charge  of  the  Lincoln  and  Instrumenta- 
tion laboratories,  which  do  most  of  their 
business  ($92  million)  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment. A  former  Pentagon  official,  Ruina 
is  a  pragmatlst:  "Tou  can  say  you'll  with- 
draw the  labs  [from  military  work],  but 
who's  going  to  pay  their  salary?" 

The  heavy  Investment  in  military  research 
has  a  snowballing  effect.  As  one  professor 
complains,  "The  trouble  is,  when  you  de- 
velop It,  somebody  will  want  to  build  it." 
The  researcher  who  takes  on  a  military  con- 
tract because  that's  where  he  can  most  easily 
get  funding,  and  then  develops  a  new  tech- 
nique or  weapon,  frequently  starts  a  new 
"spin-ofT'  corporation  to  produce  It.  Route 
128  around  MIT  and  Harvard  and  the  900- 
acre  industrial  park  owned  by  Stanford  Uni- 
versity are  crowded  with  hundreds  of  aero- 
space and  electronics  spin-offs,  most  of  them 
doing  most  of  their  business  with  the  De- 
fense Department.  In  recent  years,  160  new 
firms  have  spun  off  from  MIT  alone. 

The  new  corporations  in  turn  hire  univer- 
sity consultants  (MET  professors  may  con- 
sult one  day  out  of  five)  and  graduating 
students.  Pot  that  one-third  of  MIT's  grad- 
uate students  who  support  themselves  as  re- 
search assistants,  future  careers  are  deter- 
mined by  the  kind  of  research  they  do  while 
in  graduate  school.  In  1968,  45  percent  of 
MTTS  industry-bound  graduates  took  Jobs 
with  the  top  100  prime  defense  contractors. 
Many  still  receive  draft  deferments  for  work- 
ing In  a  defense  plant. 

E^very  new  employee  of  a  defense-oriented 
corporation  has  a  vested  Interest  in  a  swol- 
len defense  budget.  His  livelihood  depends 
on  It. 

Half  of  all  U.S.  research  and  development 
is  military  In  nature.  Last  year,  the  U.S. 
spent  foxir  times  as  much  on  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  as  It  did  on  cancer  re- 
search. The  man  who  invented  napalm  was 
not  a  Dow  employee  but  a  Harvard  profes- 
sor working  in  a  Harvard  lab.  Universities 
and  nonprofit  research  institutes  received 
$665  million  from  the  Defense  Department 
in  1968,  for  work  on  the  ABM  and  MIRV,  for 
research  on  aerial-weapons  systems,  anti- 
personnel bombs,  chemical  and  biological 
warfare.  Incendiary  weapons,  counterinsur- 
gency,  and  such  mind-teasers  as  the  classi- 
fied contract  titled  "Beliefs  and  habits  of  cer- 
tain foreign  populations  of  significance  for 
psychological  operations." 

Talent  and  funds  that  could  be  applied  to 
problems  of  urban  blight,  disarmament,  pol- 
lution, {Mverty,  and  disease  are  drained  into 
newer,  bigger,  better  weapons  systems. 


Or.  James  Killlan,  chairman  of  the  MIT 
Corporation  (he  waa  the  nation 'a  first  pres- 
idential Science  Adviser),  haa  recommended 
to  a  Senate  subcommittee  that  an  ad  hoc 
task  force  be  created  to  review  our  weapons 
technology  and  strategic  policies.  ScientUu 
thua  "free  or  organizational  loyalties"  could 
make  recommendations  "without  being  con- 
strained by  any  departmental  commitments 
or  biases." 

Such  a  task  force  is  not  even  In  the  plan- 
ning stage.  Right  now,  if  the  President  wants 
a  detailed  study  of,  say,  Russia's  strategic 
capabilities  vls-a-vls  the  U.S.,  he  asks  the 
Defense  Department  to  ask  the  Air  Force  to 
ask  the  Rand  Corporation  to  do  the  study. 
There  is  no  large-scale,  civilian-supported 
"think  tank"  to  which  the  public  or  Con- 
gress or  even  the  President  can  go  directly 
for  advice  on  strategic  policy.  The  scientist's 
voice  Is  captive,  reaching  us  only  after  it  has 
been  filtered  through  Pentagon  agencies  and 
distorted  by  military  interpretation. 

Ous  SBCiTRrrr  Los  Betons  Weapons 
(By  W.  AvereU  Harrlman) 

Like  many  other  Americans,  I  am  fearful 
about  the  present  role  of  the  military  in  our 
national  life.  Military  men  have  as  their  pri- 
mary responsibility  the  defense  of  the  nation 
and  they  are  miscast  when  they  are  expected 
to  be  omniscient  on  other  vital  national  con- 
cerns. It  Is  In  some  ways  unfair  to  ask  them 
to  accept  responsibility  for  decisions  on 
which  they  are  clearly  unqualified  to  give  a 
balanced  Judgment. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  our  military 
officers  during  the  past  three  decades  and 
respect  them  for  their  competence  and  dedi- 
cation to  our  ooiuitry.  I  have  held  many  of 
them  In  the  highest  esteem,  among  them 
General  MarshaU.  I  vividly  recall  Marshall 
explaining  to  President  Roosevelt  that  his 
advice  was  given  purely  from  a  military 
standpoint. 

When  military  men  advised  extreme  action 
In  Vietnam,  I  am  not  sure  that  they  fully 
realized  the  limited  character  of  our  objec- 
tives there.  We  are  not  there  to  win  a  war, 
but  simply  to  stop  the  North  from  taking 
over  the  South  by  force,  and  to  permit  the 
people  of  the  South  to  decide  their  own  fu- 
ture. I  am  not  siire  that  all  those  advising 
the  I*resident  fully  \inderstand  how  limited 
our  objectives  are.  Somehow  or  other,  there 
is  a  feeling  that  we  are  fighting  the  Inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy — rather  than 
Vietnamese  national  Conununlsts  who  do  not 
want  to  be  dominated  by  either  Peking  or 
Moscow.  The  International  Communist  sit- 
uation is  quite  different  today  than  it  was 
in  the  early  postwar  period.  During  those 
days,  I  was  always  on  the  side  of  those  want- 
ing more  arms  for  our  nation.  When  South 
Korea  was  attacked,  we  had  a  military 
budget  of  only  about  $14  billion,  and  we  suf- 
fered greatly  frtxn  it.  But  today,  we  have  :\ 
military  budget  of  almost  $30  billion,  and 
have  80  many  other  requirements  In  our 
country  that  it  Is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  our 
arms  buildup.  The  war  in  Vietnam  is  an  un- 
forttmate  drain  on  our  resources,  and  will,  I 
hope,  be  brought  to  an  early  settlement.  The 
money  we  spend  there  is  urgently  needed 
now  to  reunite  our  own  divided  country. 

It  is  not  the  military's  Job  to  know  how 
that  Is  to  be  done,  and  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  weigh  the  technological  require- 
ments of  the  military  against  the  require- 
ments m  our  cities.  The  military  today  are 
asking  for  new  weapons  that  in  my  Judgment 
en*  clearly  less  important  than  other  na- 
tional needs. 

We  obvioiisly  must  maintain  nuclear  ca- 
pability giving  us  a  second  strike  force  that 
would  deter  the  Soviet  Union  or  anyone  else 
from  liltting  us.  But  that  does  not  mean 
we  have  to  be  ahead  in  every  aspect  of  nu- 
clear capability,  nor  does  it  mean  that  we 
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must  have  many  times  the  power  to  orer- 
klll  any  enemy. 

In  IMl.  I  waa  in  London  as  President 
Roosevelt's  representative  to  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  and  the  British  Government.  Even 
then,  I  waa  struck  by  the  difference  in  the 
role  of  the  military  in  Britain  and  in  the 
n.S.  The  British  War  Cabinet  consisted  of  the 
political  leaders  of  the  country,  and  the 
ministers  of  the  armed  services  were  not 
even  members  of  It.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  the  British  military  leaders  were  not 
highly  respected  or  that  their  views  were 
not  given  full  weight.  But  they  were  given 
weight  within  the  Cabinet  in  balance  with 
the  other  problems  of  the  British  nation.  The 
military  chiefs  of  staff  were  advisers  to  the 
Cabinet.  The  military  establishment  was  In- 
tegrated Into  the  policy-making  procedures 
of  the  British  Government.  They  had  no 
contact  with  the  Parliament,  nor  did  they 
give  any  public  expression  of  their  views. 

This  is  altogether  different  from  our  pres- 
ent procedures.  Not  only  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  but  also  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  go  to 
the  committees  of  the  Congress  and  testify 
on  all  sorts  of  matters.  As  a  result,  a  num- 
ber of  senators  and  congressmen  get  an  un- 
balanced view  of  our  nation's  needs  from 
military  men  who  are  responsible  for  only 
one  aspect  of  our  national  concerns.  What 
X  am  suggesting  is  that  we  have  a  group  of 
senators  and  congressmen  whose  attention  is 
concentrated  on  military  needs.  That  Is  why 
we  had  one  member  of  the  Congress  saying 
a  short  while  back  that  if  we  turned  over 
the  Vietnam  war  to  the  soldiers,  they  would 
win  It  In  a  month. 

Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  that 
statement.  But  it  Indicates  the  mind-set  that 
some  members  of  Congress  get  after  steady 
bombardment  by  the  views  of  our  military. 
Their  resjyonsibillty  Is  the  security  of  the 
nation,  and  they  must  look  at  the  worst  of 
everything.  Those  who  see  only  the  possible 
military  threats  would  drive  us  into  another 
world  war.  That  is  why  Isolated  military 
Judgments  of  political  situations  are  not 
sound.  Robert  Kennedy  wrote  that  during 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  he  was  struck  by 
how  often  his  brother's  military  advisers 
took  "positions,  which.  If  wrong,  had  the 
advantage  that  no  one  would  be  aroiind  at 
the  end  to  know"  how  wrong  they  were. 

All  of  us  abhor  Soviet  repression  of  free- 
doms at  home  and  in  Czechoslovakia,  and 
their  support  for  Communist  subversion  in 
independent  coimtrles.  But  I  decry  the  at- 
tempt that  is  being  made  today  by  some  In 
the  Defense  Department  and  Congress  to 
scare  the  American  people  into  believing 
that  the  Soviets  are  scheming  to  attack  us 
with  nuclear  weapons.  No  one  knows  the 
intention  of  the  Kremlin,  but  I  can  speak 
from  my  Russian  experience  that  dates  back 
over  forty  years.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Soviets  are  as  anxious  to  avoid  destruction 
of  their  country  by  nuclear  war  as  we  are  of 
ours. 

It  Is  particularly  alarming  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  new  policy  In  the  Pentagon,  to 
have  the  civilian-directed  offices  of  Interna- 
tional Security  Affairs  and  Systems  Analysis 
support  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  not  question  them. 

It  Is  reassuring  that  the  Congress  is  in- 
creasingly showing  concern  over  military 
programs  and  exercising  its  independent 
Judgments  on  decisions. 

I  believe  that  negotiations  we  are  now 
starting  with  the  Soviets  to  control  the 
nuclear  arms  race  are  the  most  important 
we  have  ever  undertaken.  They  can  be  suc- 
cessful If  we  act  wisely. 

Prom  my  talks  with  Mr.  Kosygln  and  other 
Soviet  officials,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  want 
to  stop  the  nuclear  arms  race  for  two  rea- 
sons. They  don't  want  to  divert  further  ex- 
penditures from  their  pressing  internal  needs. 
And  they  believe  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  come  to  an  understanding  now 


to  reduoA  the  risk  of  nudaar  war.  This  la  a 
time  of  world  opporttinity — a  aplit  second 
in  history.  I  have  been  told  by  my  adentiat 
friends  that  both  sides  can  develop  effective 
MIRV's  (Multiple  Independently-targeted 
Re-entry  Vehicles)  In  a  relaUvely  abort  time. 
It  la  vital  that  agreement  be  reached  belore 
this  occurs.  We  can  each  tell  the  number  of 
missile  sites  the  other  has  but  we  cannot 
know  the  character  of  warheads  fitted  to  the 
missiles  without  detailed  on-site  Inspection. 
I  was  very  much  shocked  to  hear  Uiat  the 
military  had  gone  ahead  to  order  these  mul- 
tiple warheads  without  telling  the  Congress 
or  the  public  that  they  had  done  so. 

There  are  advisers  In  our  defense  establish- 
ment who  are  on  record  as  opposing  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union-  on  nuclear 
restraint.  They  are  entitled  to  their  opinions, 
but  It  would  be  Inexcusable  If  actions  were 
taken  that  committed  us  to  the  arms  race 
without  the  widest  possible  discussion.  I  am 
sure  President  Nixon  beUevee  that  an  agree- 
ment on  nuclear  restraint  Is  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  our  nation,  and  most  Americans 
share  this  Judgment. 

It  is  interesting  that  it  took  eight  years  for 
the  Congress  and  the  public  to  understand 
what  President  Dwight  Elsenhower  was  talk- 
ing about  when  he  warned  about  the  mili- 
tary-Industrial complex.  It  is  only  recently 
that  we  have  begun  to  question  the  new 
weapoiu  iMDgrams,  the  wisdom  of  immediate 
deployment  of  the  ABM,  and  testing  of  the 
MIRV.  Until  now,  the  pressure  from  the  Con- 
gress has  been  to  appropriate  more  money 
than  the  Administration  requested  for  new 
weapons  programs.  Presstire  comes  now  In  the 
opposite  direction.  The  turnaround  Is  due 
largely  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  war  and 
the  urgency  of  domestic  needs.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  recognize  the  danger  of  a  mili- 
taristic attitude  on  the  part  of  our  country. 
Our  security  will  not  come  from  the  number 
of  our  weapons.  It  will  oome  from  the 
strength  of  our  moral  force  at  home  and 
abroad,  from  our  economic  and  social 
strength,  and  from  the  unity  of  our  people. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  addition,  Mr. 
President,  I  call  attention  to  two  editori- 
als, published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
August  11,  1969,  one  entitled  "Homage 
to  the  Astronauts,"  and  the  other  entitled 
"Portrait  of  Mars."  I  read  briefly  from 
the  first  editorial,  as  follows: 

This  background  makes  It  p&rUcularly  un- 
fortunate that  the  formal  celebration  planned 
this  week  has  such  a  narrow,  nationalistic 
cast.  In  the  words  of  the  plaque  they  left  on 
the  moon,  the  astronauts  "came  In  jjeace  for 
all  mankind."  Yet  their  visit  to  the  United 
Nations  next  Wednesday  will  be  very  brief, 
while  the  rest  of  the  day  will  be  devoted  to 
an  American  celebration  of  an  American 
achievement. 

Perhaps  It  Is  not  too  late  for  more  Imagina- 
tive planning  to  emphasize  the  role  of  the 
astronauts  as  envoys  of  all  humanity,  emis- 
saries whose  trip  was  made  possible  by  con- 
tributions of  knowledge  frotn  many  naUons 
over  many  centuries.  Better  than  any  men 
before  thMn,  after  all,  Armstrong,  Aldzln 
and  Collins  know  that  this  one  planet  Is 
one  world  and  that  what  unites  men  is  far 
stronger  and  more  Important  than  the  forcee 
dividing  them. 

I  also  wisli  to  quote  briefly  from  the 
foUowup  editorial,  on  where  we  go  from 
here,  entitled  "Portrait  of  Mars."  After 
discussing  what  the  remarkable  shot  we 
have  seen  in  the  last  few  days  has  re- 
vealed about  Mars,  the  article  says: 

Whether  the  PUnentel-Harr  hypotlieiia  la 
right  or  wrong,  the  caae  la  etrong  for  furtber 
Intensive  study  of  Mara  by  unmanned  aatel- 
Utes—as  against  a  precipitate  vwtttdx  to  ttie 
much  more  costly  altematlTe  at  tnamnwl 


exploratton.  A  race  to  put  men  on  VLut  would 
be  a  mooDdoggle  for  which  there  la  neither 
need  nor  Justification. 

I  hope  when  we  look  at  the  space 
authorization  bill,  which  I  understand 
will  be  before  us  shortly  after  we  return, 
we  will  keep  that  In  mind.  The  National 
Advisory  Council  advised  some  time  a«o 
that  we  can  save  a  billion  if,  for  the 
next  3  or  4  years,  we  limit  our  space 
exploration  to  unmanned  exploration. 
Our  voyage  to  the  moon  is  the  most 
remarkable  achievement  in  centuries. 
Having  accomplished  that,  our  next  step 
should  be  unmanned  space  exploration, 
with  less  potential  loss  of  life  and  a  great 
saving  In  funds. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  editorials  from  which  I  have 
quoted  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

HOMAOE  TO  THE  ASTaONAtTTS 

By  this  morning.  If  all  goes  as  planned,  the 
three  Apollo  astronauts  will  have  been  re- 
leased from  quarantine  and  reunited  with 
their  families.  Then  they  will  begin  receiving 
the  world's  homage  for  their  historic  accom- 
plishment in  a  celebration  that  will  start 
with  Wednesday's  grueling  cross  country 
parade. 

Armstrong,  Aldrin  and  Collins  richly  de- 
serve the  heroes'  acclaim  they  will  receive 
m  the  days  immediately  ahead.  As  no  earlier 
feat  has  ever  done,  their  successful  trip  to 
and  return  from  the  moon  captured  the 
imagination  of  men  and  women  almost 
everywhere.  In  the  universal  glow  produced 
at  least  briefly  by  their  success,  many  of  the 
normal  divisive  barriers  among  men  broke 
down.  They  were  hailed  in  Moscow  as  weU  as 
In  Washington,  In  Cairo  as  well  as  In  Jerusa- 
lem, in  New  Delhi  and  Karachi,  In  East  Ber- 
lin and  West  Berlin. 

This  background  makes  It  particularly  un- 
fortunate that  the  formal  celebration 
planned  this  week  has  such  a  narrow,  nation- 
allsUc  cast.  In  the  words  of  the  plaque  they 
left  on  the  moon,  the  astronauts  "came  In 
peace  for  all  mankind."  Yet  their  visit  to  the 
United  Nations  next  Wednesday  wlU  be  very 
brief,  whUe  the  rest  of  that  day  wUl  be 
devoted  to  an  American  celebration  of  an 
American  achievement. 

Perhaps  It  Is  not  too  late  for  more  imagina- 
tive planning  to  emphasize  the  role  of  the 
astronauts  as  envoys  of  all  humanity,  emis- 
saries whose  trip  was  made  possible  by  con- 
tributions of  knowledge  from  many  nations 
over  many  centuries.  Better  than  any  men 
before  them,  after  all.  ArmatrcMig,  Aldrin  and 
CoUlns  know  that  thla  one  planet  Is  one 
world  and  that  what  unites  men  is  far 
stronger  and  more  Important  than  the  forces 
dividing  them. 

PoRTaATT  OF  Mars 

On  that  eventual  day  when  the  first  men 
walk  on  the  surface  of  Mars,  they  will  find 
much  "magnificent  desolation  "  akin  to  that 
seen  by  Nell  Armstrong  and  Edwin  Aldrin 
when  they  strolled  on  the  moon  last  month. 

That  virtual  certainty  emerges  from  the 
brilliantly  successful  exploration  of  the  red 
planet  Just  completed  by  Mariner*  6  and  7. 
Their  expedition  lacked  the  human  drama 
at  Apollo  11,  but  the  scientific  information 
they  returned  may  weU  qualify  the  two 
Mariners  aa  the  most  sdentiflcally  produc- 
tive enteipnae  men  have  yet  carried  out  In 
■pace. 

Generations  of  science  fiction  writers — 
from  H.  G.  Wells  and  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs 
to  Ray  Bradbury — were  mistaken,  it  tuma 
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out,  In  their  t1s1()iu  of  human  or  nonhunuui 
civilizations  on  Mars.  On  the  contrary,  Mara 
IB  a  bleak,  arid  wasteland,  a  geologist's  nlght- 
mtire  of  twisted  plains  and  Innumerable 
craters  whoee  typical  landscape  is  almost  ixx- 
dlrtlng\il8hable  from  that  of  the  moon. 

True,  Mars  haa  a  thin  atmosphere— whoee 
ground-level  prewure  Is  about  that  found 
twenty  or  thirty  n:Ules  above  the  earth — but 
It  Is  compoeed  m|Llnly  of  carbon  dioxide,  and 
oould  never  8upj>ort  any  complex  life  fa- 
miliar here  on  earth.  Wor«e  y«t,  the  Martian 
surface — or  moel  of  it  anyway — la  bathed 
dally  In  a  deadly  «hower  of  ultraviolet  radla- 
tton.  and  there  ik  no  equivalent  of  the  life- 
saving  protectloi  provided  by  the  atmos- 
phere here.  Whlla  Martian  temperatures  may 
get  up  to  a  comfortable  70  degrees  or  so  at 
best,  they  desceiW  at  worst  to  hundreds  of 
degrees  below  zaro.  For  lovers  of  comfort. 
Mars  Is  as  uninviting  as  the  moon,  and  well 
over  a  hundred  times  as  far  away. 

The  Irrepressible  optimists  who  refuse  to 
believe  that  earth  alone  has  life  In  this  solar 
system  did  get  Something  to  cheer  about 
from  Mariner  7J  Professors  Plmentel  and 
Herr  believe  they  detected  methane  and  am- 
monia in  Mars"  8<)uth  polar  region,  and  they 
suggest  this  maj  have  a  biological  origin. 
I.e.,  there  may  be  some  primitive  form  of  life 
In  thatpart  of  Mare. 

It  ftTftn  excltlii  hyjwthesls  worth  further 
investigation,  buf  for  the  moment  the  Idea 
must  be  viewed  fa  an  extremely  long  shot. 
Methane  and  amlnonla  can  arise  from  non- 
blologlcal  proce«^.  Moreover,  there  are 
serious  contradlcilons  between  some  of  the 
Plmentel-Herr  conclusions  and  thoee  of  other 
investigators  using  different  data  sent  back 
by  Mariner  7. 

Whether  the  Plmentel-Herr  hypothesis  la 
right  or  wrong,  (he  case  Is  strong  for  fur- 
ther intensive  stiidy  of  Mars  by  unmanned 
satellites— as  aga^st  a  precipitate  switch  to 
the  much  more  cdetly  altemaUve  of  manned 
exploraUon.  A  rice  to  put  men  on  Mars 
would  be  a  moot  doggie  for  which  there  Is 
neither  need  nor  J  ustiflcatlon. 

The  fascinatliig  close-approach  photo- 
graphs sent  back  liy  the  two  Mariners  covered 
only  20  per  cent  of  the  planet,  and  they 
offered  no  explam  tlon  for  the  changing  pat- 
terns of  dark  and  light  that  telescopes  have 
shown  on  Mars  lor  centuries.  Additionally, 
Mariner  7  has  un(iovered  an  intriguing  mys- 
tery by  demonstrating  that  the  bright  area 
called  Hellas  is  lecldedly  atypical  In  not 
having  craters.  Tliat  revelation  Immediately 
raises  the  questlcn  of  what  processes  have 
obliterated  the  craters  that  meteors  must 
have  created  In  H<  lias  too. 

For  the  scientll  Ically  minded  or  even  the 
merely  curious,  the  rich  harvest  of  the 
Mariners  can  only  whet  the  appetite  for  more 
knowledge. 


STRATEGIC 
CRAFT 


ADVANCE 


Mr.  McGOViJlN.  Mr.  President,  the 
military  procurement  authorization  bill. 
S.  2546.  represents  a  significant  increase 
for  an  advanced  manned  strategic  air- 
craft. 

In  fiscal  1969  the  approved  program  for 
this  project  waa  $25  million.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  we  spend  $100.2  million  in  fis- 
cal 1970,  for  purposes  outlined  by  De- 
fense Secretaries  Clifford  and  Laird  in 
their  respective  posture  statements. 

Secretary  Clifford  raised  the  figure  to 
$77  million,  to  'continue  the  competi- 
tive design  pha^e  initiated  with  fiscal 
year  1969  funde  and  to  advance  the 
development  of  the  long  leadtime  avionics 
and  propulsion  sistems." 

Secretary  Lair^  added  another  $23  mil- 
the  competitive  design 


lion,  to  "shorten 


phase  and  permit  the  start  of  full-scale 
engineering  development  in  fiscal  year 
1970.  While  no  decision  on  produc- 
tion and  deployment  must  be  made 
now,  the  accelerated  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  could  advance  the  initial 
operational  capability — IOC — of  this  air- 
craft by  1  year." 

While  we  might  take  some  small  com- 
fort from  the  fact  that  we  can  avoid  a 
final  decision  this  year  on  a  system  es- 
timated to  cost  a  minimimi  of  $12  bil- 
lion, it  is  nevertheless  Important  to  rec- 
ognize that  present  plans  call  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  at  least  $2  billion  on  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation 
alone — before  any  of  these  aircraft  enter 
our  strategic  arsenal. 

I  might  say  at  this  point.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  in  talking  about  this  new 
bomber,  we  are  talking  about  a  system 
the  eventual  cost  of  which  could  be  as 
high  as  or  higher  than  that  of  the  Safe- 
guard anti-balllstic-mlssile  system  about 
which  we  have  just  debated  for  some  5 
or  6  weeks.  Moreover,  it  is  contemplated, 
according  to  a  recent  issue  of  Aviation 
Week  &  Space  Technology: 

Under  the  new  schedule,  USAP  will  select 
by  November  I  a  single  contractor  for  the 
final  development  and  production  of  the 
AMSA. 

We  are  clearly  at  the  threshold  of  a 
major  new  expenditure.  We  should  not 
be  drawn  into  it  little  by  little  without 
having  a  clear  idea  of  where  we  are  going 
and  why.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
time  is  at  hand  for  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  our  entire  strategic  bomber 
program. 

With  the  cosponsorshlp  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE) .  who  have  been  leading  the  effort 
to  review  our  military  outlays.  I  have 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill  which  aims  to  hold  AMSA  to  the 
fiscal  1969  spending  level;  in  other  words, 
to  avoid  an  acceleration  of  work  on  the 
system.  It  would  leave  $20  million  in  the 
pending  authorization  bill,  to  be  com- 
bined with  $5  million  in  carryover  au- 
thority from  fiscal  1969. 

Mr.  President,  this  woiild  be  the  ef- 
fect of  reducing  by  $80  million  the 
amount  requested  in  the  pending  au- 
thorization bill  for  work  on  a  new 
bomber. 

In  the  meantime  I  hope  we  can  initiate 
a  more  extensive  review  of  the  alleged 
need  and  justification  for  any  strateglo 
bomber  force  at  all  and  for  this  elaborate 
new  system  in  particular.  I  am  especially 
interested  in  learning  more  about  the 
administration's  contentions  in  this 
regard. 

For  my  own  part,  I  must  say  that  at 
the  end  of  a  substantial  amount  of 
study,  including  briefings  from  the  Air 
Force  officers  in  charge  of  the  AMSA 
program.  I  have  been  unable  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  the  many  legs  upon 
which  the  AMSA  case  rests,  even  in  com- 
bination, cannot  begin  to  support  it. 
The  case  for  retaining  any  kind  of  a 
bomber  deterrent  is  almost  as  doubtful. 

I  will  call  up  my  amendment  for  active 
consideration  shortly  after  the  recess. 
In  preparation  for  discussion  at  that 


time,  and  so  that  all  of  us  can  develop 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  Admin- 
istration's position,  we  have  submitted 
to  Defense  Secretary  Laird  the  following 
list  of  questions  bearing  on  the  strategic 
bomber  program.  Most  of  them  have  been 
discussed  with  Air  Force  officials  in  both 
classified  and  unclassified  terms.  I  have 
asked  that  they  be  answered  in  writing 
for  the  public  record,  and  that  the  re- 
sponse be  supplied  to  me  by  the  end  of 
the  recess. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list 
of  questions  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RscoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

I.    THE  NZKD  TOR  A  TaXFLE  DETERBEl^ 

A.  We  understand  that  strategic  bombers 
are  retained  primarily  becaiue  of  the  belief 
that  we  are  best  able  to  deter  nuclear  attack 
when  we  have  three  separate  deterrent 
forces — bombers.  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles,  and  submarine  launched  ballistic 
missiles — thereby  Insuring  that  we  will  be 
able  to  destroy  an  adversary  after  failure 
or  neutralization  of  at  least  two  of  the  three. 
What  are  the  sp>eclfic  contingencies  for  which 
this  policy  haa  been  developed,  I.e., 

(1)  Is  It  contemplated  that  the  Safeguard 
antlballlstlc  system  In  which  the  Admin- 
istration has  expressed  such  confidence  will 
fall? 

( 2 )  Is  It  believed  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
devolop  means  of  neutralizing  our  Polaris 
submarine  fleet,  recently  described  as  "in- 
v\ilnerable"  by  Its  commander.  Admiral  Lev- 
ering Smith? 

(3)  Is  there  substantial  concern  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  able  to  accomplish  the 
degradation  of  both  of  these  systems  at  the 
same  point  In  time? 

(4)  Is  It  contemplated  that  these  systems 
can  be  neutralized  notwithstanding  Internal 
Improvements  which  might  be  made  In  them, 
such  as  superhardenlng  or  MIRV  warheads? 

(5)  If  such  counterforce  weapons  were 
developed,  is  It  not  possible  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  nevertheless  be  deterred  by 
the  possibility  that  our  ICBMs  and  SLBMs 
could  be  launched  on  warning,  and  that  we 
could  cause  such  deterrence  simply  by  leav- 
ing them  uncertain  as  to  what  our  policy  is 
In  this  regard? 

(6)  Alternatively,  is  there  any  perceivable 
risk  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  develop  a 
ballistic  missile  defense  system  capable  of 
intercepting  enough  of  our  SLBMs  and 
ICBMs  to  limit  destruction  to  acceptable 
levels — Including  interception  of  Improve- 
ments which  might  be  made  absent  agree- 
ments, such  as  MIRV  warheads  or  warheads 
which  can  be  maneuvered  In  flight? 

(7)  If  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  find  the 
economic  and  technical  resources  to  develop 
and  deploy  such  weapons,  la  It  perceived  that 
they  woxild  have  such  enormous  confidence 
in  them  that  they  would  be  willing  to  launch 
a  first-strike  under  any  conditions,  realizing 
that  misplaced  reliance  could  result  In  the 
total  destruction  of  their  society? 

B.  It  Is  oiir  understanding  that  In  1966 
then  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  pre- 
pared a  study  Indicating  that  If  It  did  be- 
oc«ne  necessary  to  provide  further  Insurance 
of  our  missile  force,  the  cost-effectiveness 
of  Insuring  with  additional  missiles  would 
exceed  the  cost-effectiveness  of  insuring  with 
B-i>2  bombers,  up  to  the  point  where  missile 
effectiveness  fell  to  below  50  percent.  The 
same  study  concluded  that,  against  Improved 
Soviet  defenses,  missile  effectiveness  would 
have  to  be  lower  than  30  percent  before  In- 
sxxrance  with  PBM-lll/SRAM  Insurance 
would  be  more  desirable  than  missiles.  What 
Is  the  current  status  of  these  relationships? 
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(1)  Does  not  the  coet-eaectiveneas  of 
bombers  as  oppKjeed  to  mlssUes  drop  still 
further  In  light  of  the  potential  develop- 
ment of  MIRV  warheads  and  in  light  of 
AMSA's  higher  cost? 

(2)  Is  It  not  probable  that  a  country  capa- 
ble of  developing  counterforce,  or  defensive 
systems  with  the  ability  to  destroy  or  inter- 
cept high  sp>eed  missiles  with  penetration 
aids  could  also  develop  the  ability  to  counter 
much  slower  manned  bombers  which,  on  the 
ground,  are  also  much  softer  targets? 

(3)  We  have  been  told  that  maintenance 
of  a  bomber  force  requires  the  enemy  to 
"mix"  his  defenses  to  divert  to  bomber  de- 
fenses funds  which  otherwise  might  be  em- 
ployed for  antimissile  defense.  In  this  con- 
nection, 

(a)  Does  not  the  maintenance  and  Im- 
provement of  bombers  also  require  us  to  di- 
vert substantial  amounts  of  funds  which 
might  otherwise  be  used  to  develop  increased 
penetration    ability    for    our    missiles? 

(b)  Do  not  existing  bombers,  the  B-52, 
the  B-58  and  the  FB-111,  possess  among 
them  the  ability  to  penetrate  any  defensive 
system  which  AMSA  could  penetrate,  al- 
beit not  for  all  targets  In  the  Soviet  Union? 
Does  this  not  require  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
If  It  does  aim  for  a  first-strike  capability, 
at  least  develop  the  technological  competence 
to  counter  AMSA  regardless  of  whether  It  Is 
built?  Does  It  not  require  that  for  sub- 
stantial portions  of  the  country  such  sys- 
tems also  be  deployed  If  our  deterrent  Is 
to  be  degraded? 

(c)  Will  not  the  development  of  stand- 
off capability  and  penetration  aids.  Includ- 
ing the  Short  Range  Attack  Missile  and 
Subsonic  Cruise  Armed  Decoy,  further  In- 
crease the  capability  of  existing  bombers 
to  penetrate  even  the  most  sophisticated 
Soviet  air  defense? 

(d)  If  there  were  no  problem  of  stra- 
tegic obsolescence,  how  long  could  existing 
strategic  bombers  be  made  to  last  through 
continuing  modifications  and  restructur- 
ing? 

II.  SECONDARY  CAPABILITIES  OP  BOMBERS 

A.  We  are  told  that  a  "fall  out"  benefit 
Of  AMSA  would  be  Its  utility  in  situations 
calling  for  conventional  response.  In  this 
connection. 

( 1 )  Against  unsophisticated  defenses  or  no 
defenses,  as  has  been  the  case  with  targets 
in  South  Vietnam,  would  not  AMSA  be  over- 
designed?  Would  it  perform  with  signifi- 
cantly greater  effect  than  the  B-52? 

(2)  Against  sophisticated  air  defenses,  as 
Is  the  case  with  targets  in  North  Vietnam 
where  the  B-62  has  not  been  used,  would 
not  even  the  AMSA  be  vulnerable  to  the 
point  where  its  use  for  carrying  conventional 
bombloads  would  not  be  worthwhile;  I.e.,  Is 
not  whatever  cost-effectiveness  retained  by 
bombers  against  surface-to-air  missiles  and 
high  speed  Interceptors  heavily  dependent 
upon  their  carrying  nuclear  warheads  with 
such  great  destructive  power  that  high  at- 
trition rates  are  acceptable? 

(3)  In  a  conventional  war  situation,  Is  It 
not  likely  that  carrier  or  land-bEwed  tac- 
tical aircraft  would  be  available  to  obviate 
the  need  for  a  larger  force  of  long-range 
bombers?  Is  It  not  true  that  such  aircraft 
would  be  much  more  useful  In  such  roles 
because  of  their  enhanced  maneuverability 
and  ability  to  penetrate  defenses? 

B.  It  has  been  claimed  that  bombers  are 
desirable  because  of  their  "flexibility"  pri- 
marily their  ability  to  change  targets  In 
flight  and  to  be  recalled  from  attack.  In  this 
connection, 

(1)  Is  It  not  true  that  ICBMs  and  SLBMs 
could  be  held  well  beyond  the  point  In  time 
where  bombers  could  no  longer  be  recalled 
because  of  penetration  of  Soviet  air  space, 
and  that  the  missiles  could  then  be  fired  and 
still  beat  bombers  to  their  targets? 

(2)  Will  not  "real  time  targeting"  through 
satellites    give    missiles    the    capability    to 


change  targets  before  launch  and  to  reach 
most  new  targets  bef<we  bombers  could 
make  similar  changes? 

(3)  For  "show  of  force"  purposes  to  Illus- 
trate our  determination  In  periods  of  ten- 
sion, Is  not  the  President's  ability  to  send 
thousands  of  megatons  to  Soviet  targets 
within  some  thirty  minutes  just  as  mean- 
ingful as  his  ability  to  put  bombers  in  the 
air? 

in.   COSTS   AND   STATUS   OF    THE   AMSA   PBOGKAM 

A.  What  are  the  current  minimum  and 
maximum  estimates  of  the  costs  of  develop- 
ing and  procuring  the  Advanced  Maimed 
Strategic  Aircraft  at  the  various  force  levels 
being  considered? 

B.  What  are  the  oosts  of  maintaining  a 
strategic  bomber  program  over  and  above 
the  costs  of  the  aircraft — I.e.,  manpower, 
training,  bases,  operation  and  maintenance. 

C  Is  there  a  specific  reason  why  It  became 
necessary  between  Secretary  Clifford's  posture 
statement  and  that  of  Secretary  Lalrd,  to 
advance  the  Initial  Operating  CapablUty  of 
AMSA  by  a  full  year,  from  1978  to  1977? 

D.  V«iat  new  steps  In  terms  of  contracts 
with  Indvistry  are  contemplated  under  the 
proposed  program  for  fiscal  1970? 

E  If  Congress  were  to  decide  not  to  go 
forward  with  the  planned  program  for  fiscal 
1970.  what  level  of  funding  would  preserve 
the  option  of  moving  ahead  at  a  later  date? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator's  amendment  provide  for  a 
reduction  in  funds  for  the  various 
manned  strategic  aircraft  to  $20  million? 

Mr  Mc(30VERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect It  would  hold  it  at  the  1969  level. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  it  would  permit 
continued  research,  but  would  delete  the 
funds  available  for  the  building  of  pro- 
totypes. „      ^       , 

Mr.    McGOVERN.    The    Senator    is 

correct 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  concerned  about  the  program. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  we  should  con- 
sider it  with  great  care.  As  I  understand, 
former  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Secretary  McNamara  seemed  to  feel  some 
7  or  8  years  ago  that  the  day  of  the 
manned  bomber  might  be  limited.  They 
were  reluctant  to  spend  more  money  on 
the  B-52. 

Secretary  McNamara  was  concerned 
about  the  B-70.  They  felt  it  might  be- 
come obsolete  and  that  anything  it  could 
do  we  could  do  much  cheaper  and  in  a 
more  devastating  way  with  the  ICBM. 

The  aircraft  would  not  be  available  for 
6  or  7  years,  at  least.  It  would  still  be  a 
manned  bomber.  It  would  cost  $8  billion 
or  $10  billion,  and  perhaps  more.  Accord- 
ing to  the  present  estimates,  it  will  range 
between  $8  and  $10  billion. 

So,  to  confine  this  to  research,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  very  logical.  Once  we  go  ahead 
with  the  prototype,  we  are  not  actually 
in  production,  but  are  close  to  production. 
It  is  very  hard  at  that  point  to  hold  back 
and  say  no. 

The  ultimate  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
would,  as  I  have  heard,  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  ABM  on  the  basis  of  present 
plans. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  one  of  us  really  knows  what  the  ABM 
would  cost. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  It  would  be  in 


the  neighborhood  of  $10  or  $12  billlcm. 
This  would  cost  more  than  that. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  This  could  very  well 
reach  or  exceed  that  cost,  according  to 
the  estimates  I  have  seen. 

I  think  that  is  one  item  the  Senate 
will  want  to  loc^  at. 

The  Senator  has  found  in  so  many 
cases  where  cost  estimates  proved  to  be 
unrealistic  and.  where  the  actual  costs 
were  billions  of  dollars  beyond  what  had 
been  anticipated  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  at  the  time  those  proposals  were 
authorized  by  Congress. 

I  tiiink  we  do  want  to  look  at  the  cost 
factor  and  also  the  question  of  whether 
we  need  another  bomber. 

If  one  would  grant  the  argument  that 
some  kind  of  bomber  capability  is  needed 
in  our  defense,  then  the  question  goes  to 
the  existence  of  several  different  bombers 
that  we  already  have  in  operation  and 
whether  with  modifications  they  could 
be  kept  operative,  and  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  even  need  a  bomber 
capability  at  a  time  when  we  have  both 
submarine  and  land-based  missiles.  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  of  those  questions 
should  be  kept  under  review. 

My  amendment  would  not  delete  the 
research  and  development  fimds,  but  it 
would  hold  them  to  the  level  that  they 
were  in  1969. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is,  I  beUeve. 
well  qualified  to  present  the  amendment. 
As  I  understand  it,  he  is  a  former  bomber 
pilot  himself.  No  one  can  say  that  he 
does  not  appreciate  or  imderstand  the 
great  value  that  the  plaines  have  been  in 
the  past  and  may  continue  to  be  in  the 
future.  The  Senator  is  in  a  position,  in  a 
sense,  of  having  rare  competence  and 
experience  in  this  field. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  generosity.  How- 
ever, the  bomber  that  I  fiew  was  a  pea- 
shooter when  compared  with  this  one. 

I  have  been  concerned  in  this  field  for 
a  long  time. 

As  I  imderstand  it.  Secretary  Laird  is 
arguing  that  the  additional  $80  million 
would  make  this  new  bcwnber  operable 
by  1977  as  against  1978.  I  have  not  yet 
seen  any  convincing  rationalization  that 
that  year's  time  would  make  all  that 
much  difference  in  terms  of  our  defense 
posture. 

I  think  a  good  argument  can  be  made 
that  every  year  we  can  delay  passing 
judgment  may  be  a  prudent  move  for 
the  Senate  to  take. 

If  we  had  gone  ahead  and  built  the 
B-70,  which  the  Defense  Department  had 
been  working  for,  it  would  have  been 
obsolete  and  all  of  those  billions  of  dol- 
lars would  have  been  down  the  drain. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  money  we  have 
spent  on  this  program.  Perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator would  know. 

I  am  pleading  for  a  careful  considera- 
tion before  we  go  into  the  engineering 
and  operational  stages  of  the  plane. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 
IN  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
together  with  .^Vmericans  everywhere,  I 
rejoiced  with  the  families  of  the  three 
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servloemen    fifeed    from    North    Viet 
namese  captlnty 

My  happiness  is  clouded,  however, 
when  I  recall  tliat  1,3(55  other  Americans 
are  stlU  being  |held  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

Ho  Chi  Minhi  is  sometimes  pictured  as 
a  kindly  grsuidfather  being  put  upon  by 
the  great  migl^t  of  the  United  States. 
This  image  certainly  does  not  hold  up 
when  we  consider  the  callous  position 
taken  by  him  a>id  his  government  to  our 
repeated  requests  for  a  prisoner  ex- 
change. ' 

Americans  mfty  differ  on  policy  toward 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam,  but  all 
Americans  are  united  In  their  desire  to 
see  real  progress  made  toward  identify- 
ing and  exchanging  prisoners  of  war. 

I  call  upon  Hanoi  to  prove  they  want 
peace  by  publishing  a  complete  list  of  all 
prisoners,  by  immediately  releasing  the 
sick  and  wounded,  by  permitting  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  to  inspect  all 
prisoners,  and  by  the  prompt  exchange 
of  all  prisoners' in  their  custody. 
-  Un«i  these  steps  are  taken,  there  can 
be  no -progress  toward  an  honorable  and 
lasting  peace  ir^  Vietnam 


OUR  APPROACH  TO  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  BYRD  of]  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  ioO.OOO-mile  trip  to  Asia 
and  throughoutJAsia.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  td  an  interview  which  was 
had  with  Secretary  Rogers  in  Auckland, 
New  Zealand. 

The  news  dispatch  from  New  Zealand 
quotes  the  Secretary  as  saying: 

I  am  convlnceq  oiu-  general  approach  to 
foreign  poUcj  in  taking  a  fairly  low  tonfr— 
but  being  perfectly  frank  and  outapoken— 1b 
the  way  our  foreign  policy  shoiild  be  con- 
ducted In  the  futiire. 

Mr.  Presldenii  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  Is  a  very  insible  statement  made 
by  the  Secretarir  of  State.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  expresses  our  basic  American 
viewpoint. 

I  am  a  little  prejudiced  in  regard  to 
Secretary  of  siate  Rogers,  because  I 
have  known  hini  a  long  time  and  I  like 
him  very  much,  jl  do  believe  that  in  the 
7  months  he  hasjbeen  Secretary  of  State, 
he  has  made  a  line  impression  on  the 
people  of  our  Nitlon;  and  I  think  he  is 
grasping  well  th^  many  problems  which 
he  faces  in  that  very  important  oflQce. 

So  as  he  returbs  to  our  country  I  am 
glad  today  to  exbress,  in  the  Senate  my 
high  regard  fojr  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers. 


OKLAHOMA'S  CALL  FOR  A  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL CO(NVENTION  INVALID 

Mr.  TYDINO^.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  attom*r  general  of  Oklahoma, 
in  a  written  opii^on  for  the  Oklahoma 
legislature,  declared  that  Oklahoma's 
call  for  a  constittitional  convention  had 
no  continuing  eflfect.  Thus,  according  to 
its  own  legal  critetla,  Oklahoma's  petition 
to  Congress  has  l)een  declared  invalid. 

This  is  a  tremendous  victory  for  those 
who  would  protect  our  Constitution  from 
a  frontal  assault!  by  the  advocates  for 


the  return  to  the  rotten-borough  sjrstem 
of  apportionment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  PRoxicntz)  and  myself,  fol- 
lowing the  leadership  of  the  former  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  Mr.  Douglas,  fought 
the  Dirksen  rotten  borough  amendment 
successfully  In  the  89th  Congress.  How- 
ever, the  fight  still  continues  In  some  of 
the  State  legislatures. 

Having  failed  to  convince  Congress  to 
pass  a  constitutional  amendment  to  re- 
verse the  Supreme  Court's  enforcement 
of  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle,  these 
people  desperately  seek  to  retain  their 
undemocratic  apportionment  by  amend- 
ment through  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion. To  this  end,  many  State  legislatures 
have  quietly  passed  calls  for  a  conven- 
tion, before  the  import  of  such  action 
was  perceived  by  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Portimately  these  efforts  have  come  to 
light,  and  many  of  these  petitions  calling 
for  a  constitutional  convention  are  re- 
vealed as  prima  facie  invalid  because 
they  are  in  Improper  form,  because  they 
are  out  of  date,  or,  ironically,  because 
they  were  passed  by  legislatures  de- 
clared malapportioned  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Last  week's  action  by  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Oklahoma  adds  to  the  long  list  of 
invalid  petitions  that  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  Certainly  before 
Congress  will  even  consider  whether  un- 
der Federal  standards  their  petitions  are 
valid,  they  must  be  valid  according  to 
State  legal  standards.  Of  course,  those 
State  standards  must  be  judged  by  the 
State  itself,  in  other  words,  its  judicial 
officers  and  its  courts.  As  it  stands  now 
in  Oklahoma,  the  petition  to  Congress  Is 
invalid.  Naturally,  the  attorney  general's 
opinion  can  be  challenged  in  the  Okla- 
homa courts,  and  we  must  await  a  final 
determination  of  that  matter.  In  any 
case,  until  the  Oklahoma  courts  find  the 
call  valid  or  until  a  new  call  is  issued 
by  the  Oklahoma  Legislature,  Congress 
cannot  begin  to  consider  the  vaUdity  of 
Oklahoma's  petition. 

I  might  add  one  more  comment:  Be- 
cause of  the  profound  consequences  of 
any  constitutional  convention  called  to 
rewrite  the  Constitution  or  to  amend  it 
because  it  is  major  legislaUon,  and  with 
the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
Una  (Mr.  Ervin)  addressed  to  questions 
relating  to  this  matter  now  pending  I 
intend  to  devote  myself  in  some  detail 
to  the  problem  in  an  address  which  I 
shall  deliver  immediately  after  the  Au- 
gust recess. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Oklahoma  attorney 
general. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Thb  AiTowraY  Oenebal  op  Oklahoma, 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  August  1  1989 
Opinion  No.  69-200. 
Hon.  F^Nis  W.  Smith, 
President  Pro  Tempore,  State  Senate 
Tulsa.  Okla. 

Deah  Senator  SMrrH.  This  ofBce  haa  had 
under  consideration  your  request  for  an 
opinion  wherein  you  In  effect  ask  the  fol- 
lowing  question: 

Does  a  concurrent  resolution  passed  by  a 


s«wlon  of  the  Oklataotn*  LeglsUtur*  but  not 
sent  to  the  OoverxKv  for  Blgii*tur«  have  any 
binding  effect  on  a  suboequent  session  of 
the  Leglslatiu«? 

As  the  resolution  of  which  you  speak  was 
not  signed  by  the  Oovemor,  it  did  not  be- 
come the  law  of  this  state.  See  Ward  v.  State 
176  Okl.  368.  66  P.ad  136  (1936).  and  Board 
of  County  Commiaaionera  of  Marshall 
County  V.  Shaio,  196  Okl.  66.  182  P.2d  607 
(1947). 

A  concurrent  resolution  which  does  not 
have  the  effect  of  law.  Is  merely  an  expres- 
sion of  the  sentiment  of  the  Legislative 
body  passing  the  resolution.  See  Hawks  v 
Bland,  156  Okl.  48.  9  P.2d  720.  Generally,  a 
legislative  body  usee  a  resolution  to  express 
an  opinion  or  purpose  with  respect  to  a 
matter  that  is  temporary  in  nature.  See 
State  ex  rel.  Jones  v.  Atterbury,  Mo.  300 
8.W.2d  806. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
that  a  concurrent  resolution  pstssed  by  a  ses- 
sion of  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  which  does 
not  meet  the  criteria  of  becoming  law.  is 
merely  an  expression  of  opinion  of  that  par- 
ticular body  and  has  no  binding  effect  on 
a  subsequent  session  of  the  Legislature.  This 
opinion  Is  in  conformance  with  Attorney 
General's  opinion  No.  64-163  dated  February 
21.1964.  ' 

Sincerely, 

David  L.  Russeli., 
Assistant  Attorney  General, 

(Kor  the  Attorney  General) . 
Approved  In  conference : 

G.  T.  Blankensrip. 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  for  having 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  the  country.  Frankly.  I 
had  missed  that  opinion;  by  the  attorney 
general  of  Oklahoma,  was  it? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  Is  a  great  vic- 
tory, because  my  State  of  Wisconsin  has 
been  possibly  on  the  verge  of  becoming 
the   State    that    would    have    made    It 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  34th. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  S<«ne  people 
would  have  said  It  would  have  made  it 
necessary  for  Congress  to  call  a  national 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

This  has  concerned  me  very  deeply,  as 
well  as  the  pe<^le  of  my  State,  because 
the  Bill  of  Rights  could  be  knocked  out 
of  the  Constitution  and  anything  else  in 
the  Constitution  as  well.  It  could  be  a 
runaway  convention,  according  to  some 
Interpretations. 

The  purpose  of  calling  the  convention, 
as  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has  so  well 
stated,  is  so  that  the  one-man,  one-vote 
Interpretation  by  the  Supreme  Court 
which  former  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Warren  has  stated  was,  he  thought,  the 
greatest  accomphshment  of  his  Court, 
could  Invalidate  that  great  accomplish- 
ment. So  that  what  the  Senator  has 
called  to  our  attention  seems  to  have 
slowed,  maybe  stopped  that,  on  the  basis 
of  the  action  of  Oklahoma's  top  legal  au- 
thority. It  Is  of  very  great  significance.  I 
would  hope  that  this  would  be  the  end 
of  what  could  have  been  a  serious  danger 
to  this  Republic. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  certainly  hope  It  will 
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be  the  end  although,  knowing  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  rotten  borough  system, 
and  having  great  respect  for  their  po- 
litical ability  and  accomplishments,  I 
would  not  be  so  sanguine  as  to  say  thai 
this  Is  the  end  of  the  fight. 


THE   WASHINGTON   AREA   TRANS- 
PORTATION SYSTEM 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  a  major 
local  news  item  In  Washington  for  the 
past  month  has  been  the  controversy 
over  construction  of  Washington's  trans- 
portation system. 

I  have  a  deep  concern  about  that 
controversy.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
be  long  associated  with  a  major  portion 
of  that  system — the  proposed  subway- 
mass  transit  system  for  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  I  was  principal  Senate 
sponsor  in  1966  of  the  legislation  to 
create  the  interstate  compact  under 
which  the  mass  transit  system  will  be 
built.  I  was  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
bill  the  Senate  passed  this  year  to  pro- 
vide the  Federal  share  of  the  system's 
financing.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
both  chair  the  hearings  on  these  bills  and 
to  see  to  their  passage  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

My  interest  derives  as  well  from  the 
fact  that  I  am  a  Senator  from  Maryland. 
The  fate  of  the  Washington  mass  transit 
system  is  of  urgent  concern  to  the  million 
Marylanders  who  live  near  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  daily  come  to  work,  shop, 
and  seek  services  In  the  Capital  City. 

Events  of  the  last  several  days  and  my 
own  knowledge  of  them  convince  me  that 
we  are  at  Isist  moving  forward  on  the 
mass  transit  system.  In  fact,  my  own 
recent  contact  with  all  the  principal 
officials  Involved,  Including  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  leads  me  to  believe 
the  subway  will  be  started  by  year's  end, 
just  In  the  nick  of  time  to  save  It. 

Most  of  us  are  well  familiar  with  the 
facts  of  the  subway-freeway  dispute. 
Briefly,  the  subway-transit  system  was 
conceived  and  approved  by  Congress  as 
a  part  of  a  Washington,  D.C.,  transpor- 
tation plan  which  included  a  series  of 
highways.  However,  after  Congress  ap- 
proved Initial  funding  for  the  subway, 
the  District  of  Columbia  City  Council 
authorized  most  of  the  freeway  plan  but 
blocked  construction  of  two  of  Its  pai-ts. 

Thereafter,  Congress,  In  the  1968  High- 
way Act,  mandated  the  construction  of 
one  of  the  two  contested  road  segments 
and  an  18-month  study  of  the  other.  The 
House  Appropriations  Committee  refused 
to  approve  further  funds  for  the  mass 
transit  system  until  the  new  congres- 
sional mandate  was  complied  with. 

The  Impasse  between  Congress  and  the 
City  Council  over  highways  lasted  nearly 
a  year,  with  the  subway  held  hostage. 

Meanwhile.  Inflation  relentlessly  erod- 
ed the  financial  plans  upon  which  the 
transit  system  Is  based.  That  plan,  agreed 
to  by  referendum  of  the  suburbs  and  acts 
of  Congress,  will  be  obsolete  by  the  end 
of  this  year.  With  the  lapse  of  the  fi- 
nancial plan,  the  transit  system  Itself 
will  collapse,  not  to  be  revived  for  a 
decade  or  more. 

Collapse  of  the  miass  transit  plan  would 
be  an  uni}aralleled  disaster  for  the  Na- 


tional Capital.  During  the  srears  required 
to  put  the  plan  back  together  again,  the 
pressures  to  build  even  mcn-e  freeways 
would  become  intense.  In  view  of  the 
strong  possibility  that  the  subway  will 
be  permanently  derailed  by  collapse  of 
its  financial  plan,  what  Washington  faces 
Is  not  a  question  of  highways  versus 
subways,  but  rather  the  question  of 
whether  there  will  be  a  subway  at  all  or 
only  more  highways. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  subway  sys- 
tem was  never  intended  to  replace  needed 
highways,  but  rather  to  complement 
them  in  a  balanced  transportation  pro- 
gram. 

Nor  could  the  subway  replace  high- 
ways in  many  parts  of  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  which  the  subway  will 
either  never  reach,  or  at  least  will  not 
reach  within  the  next  decade,  under  cur- 
rent plans. 

I  have  reservations  of  my  own  about 
the  contested  highway  projects.  But  the 
need  for  the  subway  is  so  urgent,  and 
the  number  of  additional  roads  even- 
tually required  If  the  subway  is  lost  is  so 
great,  that  I  have  devoted  a  substantial 
part  of  my  time  in  the  past  three  weeks 
attempting  to  help  resolve  this  issue. 

I  view  last  Saturday's  action  by  the 
City  Coimcll  in  reversing  Its  opposition 
to  the  contested  road  sections  to  be  a 
belated,  but  essential,  act  of  political 
realism  and  responsible  urban  planning. 

A  year  has  been  lost. 

The  cost  of  the  subway  has  escalated 
to  the  peril  point  in  the  meantime. 

But  at  last  we  appear  on  the  verge  of 
achieving  a  balanced  subway -highwtiy 
program  for  the  Washington  area. 

It  remains  now  not  to  "lose  our  cool" 
as  the  Ittst  steps  are  taken  toward  re- 
lease of  the  subway  funds.  This  is  no  time 
for  loose  lips  or  hot  heads.  My  own  con- 
tacts within  the  past  2  weeks  with  Con- 
gressman Natcher,  with  the  city  govern- 
ment, with  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  with  the  President  and  his  staff, 
convince  me  that.  If  cool  heads  prevail, 
subway  construction  can  begin  by  year's 
end.  Law  suits  need  not  deter  it  If  they 
are  vigorously  defended.  Good  faith  on 
all  sides  can,  I  believe,  assure  subway 
construction  and  replace  the  suspicion 
and  hostility  which  has  Imperiled  Wash- 
ington's transportation  plan. 


NEWSPAPER  COMMENTS  ON 
SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  two  clippings  from 
the  Washington  Star  of  today  with  re- 
spect to  what  others  are  thinking  about 
what  is  going  on  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

The  first  article  is  entitled  "Senate 
Joins  Campus  Revolt  on  Arms  Research," 
written  by  Mary  McGrory.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SENAn  Joins  Campus  Revolt  on  Akms 

Reseabch 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

In  the  most  startling  development  of  the 
current   debate   on   defense   apprpprtstlonB, 


the  Senate  came  down  on  the  side  of  r«- 
belUous  coUege  youth.  It  agreed,  by  a  vote 
of  49-44,  that  mmtary  research  la  an  In- 
truder on  university  campuses. 

Hardly  a  kind  word  about  students  had 
been  heard  on  Capitol  Hill  lately.  No  one  haa 
ever  accused  the  Senate  of  being  pro-Intellec- 
tual. But  $46  million  was  cut  out  of  the  Pen- 
tagon's research  budget  and  one  of  the 
successful  arguments — by  Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Democrat  of  Michigan — was  that  "It  offends 
and  outrages"  the  young. 

The  amount  of  money  Involved  was.  by 
Pentagon  standards,  "peanuts."  as  the  leader 
of  the  offensive.  Chairman  J.  W.  Pulbrlght  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  said.  It  was 
the  Idea  that  In  a  confrontation  between  the 
military  and  the  young,  the  under  30-crowd 
would  prevail. 

In  one  line  that  should  have  guaranteed 
that  the  vote  would  go  the  other  way.  Sen. 
Hart  said.  "You  don't  have  to  be  a  member 
of  SDS  to  Jump  up  and  scream  that  your 
priorities  are  out  of  whack." 

The  Senate  these  days  Is  like  Harvard  in 
the  spring,  full  of  rampaging  young  men  de- 
manding to  be  heard.  Poor  Chairman  John 
Stennls  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  Is 
like    a   dean    whose    office    has    been   seized. 

He  promises  change.  He  told  the  Senate 
he  had  sent  letters  to  the  Pentagon  suggest- 
ing a  review  of  their  scholarly  activities. 

But  the  senators  are  looking  at  the  Penta- 
gon the  way  the  students  do  as  a  huge,  hos- 
tile foreign  power  that  wants  to  take  over 
the  country.  It  has  millions  of  subjects  In 
mufti.  It  would  have  980  bUllon  to  spend  If 
It  has  Its  way. 

It  has  Its  own  propaganda  mills.  Its  own 
publishing  companies  and  its  own  "think 
tanks."  which  come  up  with  ideas  like  put- 
ting a  moat  around  Saigon,  and  a  lake  In 
the  middle  of  Latin  America. 

Stennls  Is  doing  the  best  he  can  to  de- 
fend it.  He  Is  at  least  making  no  new  ene- 
mies for  the  military  estohllshment.  He  Is 
Immensely  popular  In  the  Senate,  the  soul 
of  civility,  geniality  and  straight-forward- 
ness. 

He  could  have  expected  to  win  a  minor 
encounter  with  his  fellow  Southerner  and 
chief  goad,  Pulbrlght,  who  Is  quenilous  and 
patronizing  with  his  opponents. 

In  adversity,  Stennls  as  always  Is  court- 
ly. "I  thank  the  senator  for  his  fine  gen- 
erosity." he  beamed  at  Pulbrlght,  just  be- 
fore the  new  axe  fell. 

Stennls  begs  the  Senate  to  remember  that 
he  did  not  make  the  commitments  which 
the  military  needs  money  to  secure.  But  that 
Is  part  of  the  trouble.  Pulbrlght  suspects  the 
Department  of  Defense  of  usurping  foreign 
policy. 

And  he  and  his  allies  are  engaged  in  a 
fight  not  only  to  rearrange  priorities  but 
to  restore  to  each  department  of  government 
its  proper  function.  Only  the  Senate,  he 
thinks,  can  put  the  Pentagon  In  Its  place. 

Pulbrlght.  In  a  scathing  aside,  mentioned 
a  Pentagon  study  of  French  foreign  policy. 
"This  study."  he  said  "I  would  think  would 
take  place  In  the  Department  of  State,  unless 
the  Department  of  State  has  gone  so  far  it 
is  nothing  but  a  small  bureau  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense." 

The  mania  for  change  that  has  swept  the 
campuses  has  spread  to  Capitol  Hill.  It  will 
probably  be  stopped  short  and  reversed  when 
the  House  faces  the  Department  of  Defense. 
In  the  meantime,  the  students  will  have  to 
say  the  Senate,  at  least,  has  been  listening 
to  them. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond article  has  to  do  with  our  imfor- 
tunate  vacation  period  which  we  Just 
voted  for  yesterday.  The  article  Is  en- 
titled "Oldsters  Bow  to  Family  Cries, 
Congress  Goes  on  Vacation." 

For  the  purpose  of  emphasis  I  shall 
read  the  last  four  paragraphs  of  the 
artttle: 
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with  the  calendar  year  almost  two-tMrda 
gone,  the  workload  of  Oongrees  tor  1966  »tUl 
lies  ahead 

A  landmark  ta«  reform  blU  has  paosed  the 
Houae  but  not  the  Senate.  So  has  a  bill  ex- 
tending the  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation program. 

The  official  "staitiis  of  major  bills"  lists  Just 
two  laws  enacted.:  One  Increased  the  national 
debt  limit;  the  other  continued  the  Income 
tax  surcharge  flifet  Imposed  last  year. 

None  of  the  doten  or  so  annual  appropria- 
tion bills  for  uje  fiscal  year  that  started 
July  1  has  been  enacted. 


I  ask  unanimous  con- 
intire  article  be  printed 


ho  objection,  the  article 
lie  prlnt«d  in  the  Record, 


Mr.  Presideni 
sent  that  the 
in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being 
was  ordered  to 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Aug.  13, 

1969] 

Oldstsrs   Bow  TO   Pamh-t   Cries,   Conorsss 

OoES  ON  Vacation 

Congress  takes  (iff  today  on  Its  first  planned 
summer  vacation  In  modern  history,  a  con- 
cessloftlo  Its  younger  members  and  an  ad- 
fiHssldiTthat  It  will  be  In  session  the  rest  of 
the  year  after  It  returns  Sept.  3. 

Only  a  corporal's  guard  was  available  for 
formal  adjournment  after  today's  no-busl- 
ness  meeting  of  ihe  House  and  the  Senate. 
Many  members  got  an  early  start  on  foreign 
Junkets  and  others  were  headed  for  Los 
Angeles  and  a  testimonial  banquet  for  the 
Apollo  11  astronauts. 

Some  of  the  younger  members  with  chil- 
dren who  must  rel  urn  to  school  In  September 
were  packed  up  for  beaches  and  other  vaca- 
tion spots. 

It  was  the  Insistence  of  the  young  fathers 
that  spurred  the  older  leaders  of  Congress 
early  this  year  to  fix  a  schedule  that  would 
allow  for  planned  family  vacations. 

In  past  years,  vacation  planning  was  a 
hit-and-miss  proiKJSltlon.  There  always  was 
the  hope  that  there  would  be  an  early  sum- 
mer adjournment  but  It  was  a  hope  seldom 
realized. 

A  group  of  Senators  mostly  old  veterans, 
put  up  a  protesn  when  the  Senate  voted 
yesterday  on  the  trecess,  okayed  Monday  by 
the  House,  but  ItJ  was  approved  76-14.  Sen. 
Winston  L.  Prouly,  R-Vt.,  In  a  speech  he 
had  prepared  but  did  not  deliver,  said  the 
recess  should  be  I  postponed  at  least  until 
work  Is  finished  ^n  the  military  authoriza- 
tion bin  still  befcye  the  Senate. 

There  have  been  four  previous  prolonged 
holidays  this  yeai ,  over  Lincoln's  birthday, 
Easter,  Memorial  Day  and  Independence 
Day. 

With  the  calendar  year  almost  two-thirds 
gone,  the  workloai  I  of  Congress  for  1969  still 
lies  ahead. 
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IMPACTED  AREAS 
IN  IDAHO 

Mr.  CHURCHJ  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cluded its  consideration  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health,  Educatiqn,  and  Welfare  and  re- 
lated agencies.  The  House  bill  was  a 
victory  for  forcis  within  the  Congress 


striving  for  a  more  realistic  set  of  na- 
tional priorities.  The  legislation  added 
nearly  $1  billion  to  the  proposed  educa- 
tion budget  and  increased  Federal  edu- 
cation funding  $629  million  over  last 
year. 

Of  particular  interest  to  many  of  the 
people  of  Idaho  was  the  decision  made  in 
regard  to  school  aid  for  federally  im- 
pacted areas.  During  the  last  fiscal  year, 
$506  million  was  disbursed  through  this 
program.  But  for  this  year  President 
Nixon  requested  only  $187  million — a 
wholly  inadequate  level  of  fimdlng  and 
one  that  would  have  the  most  severe  con- 
sequences in  my  own  State  of  Idaho, 
which  received  $2,664,619  under  the  pro- 
gram in  1968.  With  two-thirds  of  the  land 
in  Idaho  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, many  of  our  public  schools  depend 
upon  this  source  of  revenue  to  maintain 
adequate  educational  standards. 

I  applaud  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  not  only  in  restoring  the 
recommended  cuts,  but  also  in  adding  an 
additional  $79,100,000  for  a  total  appro- 
priation of  $585  million  for  the  impacted 
areas  program. 

I  will  support  the  action  of  the  House 
when  this  legislation  reaches  the  Senate 
floor.  Education  is  not  a  program  which 
can  be  set  on  the  backburner  for  a  few 
years  and  then  rekindled  again.  Yoimg 
people  cannot  wait. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year  I  con- 
tacted school  ofificials  in  Idaho  and  in- 
formed them  of  the  huge  cuts  which  the 
Nixon  administration  had  proposed  in 
the  impacted  areas  appropriation  and 
asked  for  their  reactions  to  the  cuts. 
Without  exception,  they  support  the 
highest  level  of  funding,  and  many  of 
them  explained  the  exact  use  made  of 
the  fimds  and  why  they  were  essential  to 
their  school's  operation. 

Their  replies  are  instructive,  under- 
lining the  importance  of  our  f  imding  this 
program  in  an  adequate  manner.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  selected.  Representative  letters 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Joint    School    District    No.    93, 

BOONEVn-LE  CotTNTT, 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  March  20, 1969. 
Hon.  Frank  Chttrch, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Chttrch:  We  are  very  con- 
cerned over  the  imminent  cutback  of  P.L.  874 
and  815  funds.  Our  District  enrollment  has 
Increased  from  1,650  students  In  the  1957- 
1958  school  year  to  4,300  students  for  the 
1968-1969  year,  primarily  due  to  the  Installa- 
tion of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
supporting  services  In  this  area.  This  repre- 
sents approximately  an  8%  per  year  average 
enrollment  Increase  compared  to  approxi- 
mately 2  To  on  a  State- wide  basis.  We  are 
also  a  district  with  low  evaluation  compared 
with  other  industrial  areas. 

Prom  the  incidence  of  Public  Law  874  and 
815  programs,  we  have  been  continually  qual- 
ifying for  building  funds  because  of  the 
Influx  of  federally-connected  students.  With- 
out the  additional  support  of  the  P.L.  874 
allotment  the  educational  opp>ortunitles  for 
our  students  would  have  been  Increasingly 
Inferior  to  any  other  District  In  the  State  of 
Idaho. 

This  District  has  always  made  a  maximum 
effort  to  support  their  schools  and  Is  carry- 


ing three  unretlred  bond  Ismiee.  In  addition, 
we  are  attempting  to  further  finance  the 
construction  of  desperately  needed  clus- 
rooms  through  a  Plant  PacUitles  Levy  fund, 
which  has  been  the  means  of  supplementing 
Public  Law  816  building  monies. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  place  our  first 
grade  classes  on  half-day  sessions  for  the 
past  five  years,  thus  freeing  rooms  for  the 
older  students.  We  were  also  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  scheduling  grades  7-12  on  double 
sessions  for  the  1969-1970  school  year.  How- 
ever, the  recent  P.L.  816  grant  has  made  It 
possible  for  us  to  avoid  this  situation  for 
another  year  by  making  a  shift  In  grade 
organization.  If  the  present  Influx  of  stu- 
dents continues,  lack  of  funds  may  make  It 
necessary  to  again  conalder  secondary  double 
sessions  as  well  as  first  grade. 

While  we  probably  will  not  qualify  for 
PX.  815  funds  another  year,  a  fifty  percent 
cutback  In  P.L.  874  funds  will  seriously  affect 
the  financial  status  of  this  District. 

We  sincerely  appreciate  your  interest  in 
our  Idaho  schools  and  wish  you  success  In 
your  attempt  to  retain  these  two  programs. 
If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  please 
contact  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  L.  Clark, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Joint  School  District  192, 
Glenns  Ferry,  Idaho,  March  18, 1969. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Church:  One  half  depletion  of 
874  Funds  would  mean  a  loss  of  $13,000  to  us. 

At  the  present  time.  78  7d  of  our  school 
budget  is  allocated  for  teachers'  salaries. 

The  loss  of  this  money  would  necessitate 
the  elimination  of  I'/j  teachers  from  our 
present  staff  In  order  to  balance  the  budget. 

Since  874  Funds  have  been  integrated  In 
the  total  operation  of  our  system,  any  loss  of 
revenue  should  be  anticipated  in  February 
before  the  budget  Is  made  out.  I  would  pre- 
fer this  loss  to  come  In  a  year  when  the  state 
legislature  Is  giving  money  at  the  state  level. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  do  everything  In 
your  power  to  retain  these  funds,  and  we  are 
assured  you  realize  what  a  60%  cut  would  do 
to  the  schools  In  our  state. 

You  have  our  whole-hearted  support  in 
your  endeavor.  Do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us 
for  any  assistance  we  may  be  able  to  give  you. 
Sincerely, 

George  Powell, 
Superintendent. 

Meadows    Valley    Schools,    Dis- 
trict 11, 

New  Meadows.  Idaho.  March  IS,  1969. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Idaho, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  are  very  concerned  over 
the  Budget  Bureau  recommendation  that 
P.L.  874,  which  provides  for  the  supplement- 
ing of  local  school  district  revenues  to  help 
pay  for  the  education  of  children  whose  par- 
ents either  work  or  live  on  Federally  operated 
lands  or  Installation,  be  cut  50%. 

We  are  a  small  district  serving  approxi- 
mately 250  students.  We  are  attempting  to 
offer  quality  education  to  our  students.  If 
P.L.  874  were  to  be  cut  50%  we  would  have 
to  curtail  our  curriculum  drastically.  The 
money  our  district  would  lose  would  piay  for 
2  certified  teachers,  1  teacher's  aid,  and  1 
secretary  and  teacher's  aid.  As  you  can  see, 
the  damage  to  our  district  would  be  over- 
whelming. 

We  are  but  one  of  over  50  districts  in  our 
state  who  would  suffer  If  this  is  not  funded 
as  In  the  past.  I,  therefore,  urge  you  to  do 
all  In  your  power  to  block  any  attempts  to 
cut  PX.  874  funds. 
Sincerely, 

Cluton  G.  Windisch, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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Canton  School  District  No.  139, 

Caldwell,  Idaho,  March  18, 1969. 
Eon.  Frank  Church, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  I  am  writing  this 
letter  to  attest  to  the  importance  of  PL874 
and  816  Federal  Funds. 

I  spent  some  time  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Salmon  School  District  at  Salmon,  Idaho, 
and  can  definitely  state  without  reservation 
that  It  would  have  been  Impossible  to  have 
operated  the  school  without  funds  from  the 
above  mentioned  sources. 

I  urge  you  and  the  other  Senators,  as  well 
as  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  take  a 
long  hard  look,  before  there  Is  any  cut-back 
in  these  two  programs. 

There  are  many  other  School  Districts  In 
Idaho  who  are  more  dependent  up>on  the 
funds  than  the  one  at  Salmon  that  was  men- 
tioned above. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  any  consideration 
that  you  might  give  In  regards  to  the  full 
funding  of  these  two  laws. 
Best  regards. 

Earl  Williams,  Superintendent. 

Macket  Public  Schools, 

Joint  District  No.  182, 
Mackay,  Idaho,  March  17, 1969. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  Public  Law  874 
has  brought  us  In  around  $270.00  p>er  child 
for  people  living  or  working  on  Federal  prop- 
erty and  having  children  In  attendance  at 
our  school.  This  Federal  money  has  been  of 
high  Importance  to  \u  because  it  helps  to 
defray  the  cost  of  operating  the  schools.  We 
are  a  poor  district,  having  around  90%  of 
the  district  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  do  not  have  many  sources  for  In- 
come and  def>end  on  this  additional  Federal 
money  to  help  operate  the  schools.  If  we  lose 
50%  of  this  money  we  will  have  to  cut  our 
educational  program.  If  we  continue  to  have 
cuts  then  the  money  that  we  receive  from  the 
State  of  Idaho  on  the  foundation  program  for 
for  next  year  will  put  us  just  about  where 
we  were  to  start  with. 

We  sincerely  appreciate  all  your  efforts  on 
our  behalf. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Nolan  Sater, 
Superintendent. 

Boise  Public  Schools, 
Boise,  Idaho,  March  19,  1969. 
Senator  Prank  Church, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  Your  letter  ad- 
dressed to  "School  Official"  has  reached  my 
desk  for  consideration. 

Of  all  the  federal  education  programs  In 
which  the  Boise  School  District  participates 
we  are  certain  that  PL.  874  and  815  does  the 
most  good  for  the  most  pupils  and  without 
publicity  and  unnecessary  fuss  by  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  administrators.  As  you  prob- 
ably know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  "over 
administration"  by  those  in  authority  of  the 
ESEA  (P.L.  89-10)  programs  which  has  In 
many  cases  hindered  the  operation — this  Is 
not  true  In  the  administration  of  P.L.  874 
and  815. 

Operating  a  school  In  a  Capital  city  draws 
a  good  many  federal  employees  whose  chil- 
dren qualify  for  874.  For  example,  the  recent 
opening  of  the  new  Federal  Building  on  Fort 
Street,  located  on  federal  lands,  took  many 
employees  out  of  "tax  paying  offices"  and 
placed  them  In  the  new  federal  building. 
Some  of  the  "tax  paying  offices"  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  federal  employees  are  vacant  as  a 
result  of  the  move.  Without  874  monies  there 
is  no  way  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  taxes 
on   this   multl-mllllon  dollar   structure.   It 


shoxild  also  be  mentioned  that  Bolae  School 
District  educate  many  children  of  families 
who  work  on  federal  properties  located  In 
Mountain  Home. 

Over  the  post  ten  years  the  Boise  School 
District  has  received  on  an  average  of  $132,- 
626.00  from  874  monies.  This  amount  does 
not  Include  the  $902,664.00  from  PL.  816 
used  to  help  build  West  and  F^alrmont  Junior 
High  Schools.  Most  of  the  federal  Impact  at 
the  time  fairmont  was  constructed  resulted 
from  the  activity  at  Moiintaln  Home  Air 
Force  and  the  Missile  Bases.  The  recent  in- 
creased activity  at  Mountain  Home  Air  Force 
Base  Is  again  impacting  our  area.  To  cut 
back  fifty  percent  In  the  874  program  would 
for  next  year  amount  to  two  additional  mills 
In  our  budget.  Boise  District  at  the  present 
time  Is  levying  15  mills  over  the  recom- 
mended 30  mlUs, — we  are  .now  above  the 
breaking  point. 

Without  reservation  we  xirge  you  to  do  all 
that  Is  possible  to  salvage  the  P.L.  874  and 
816  and  In  addition  encourage  greater  federal 
financial  participation  In  these  two  programs. 

Again  I  wish  to  express  to  you  and  your 
staff  my  appreciation  for  the  courtesies  ex- 
tended to  Mrs.  Beary  and  me  during  omx 
recent  visit  to  Washington,  D.C. 

With  continued  good  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

D.  H.  Beart. 

School  District  No.  42, 
Western  Benewah  County, 
Plummer,  Idaho,  March  17, 1969. 
Senator  Prank  Church, 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  P.L.  874  and  8l5 
funds  for  Idaho  are  a  must  for  Idaho,  due 
to  the  states  low  assessment.  This  low  assess- 
ment Is  caused  from  a  high  percentage  of 
Federal  Lands,  Western  Benewah  Is  a  prime 
example. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  Western  Benewah  Is 
non-taxable  and  Increasing  each  year  because 
of  the  Coeur  d'  Alene  Tribe  buying  more 
taxable  land  each  year. 

Last  year  It  was  two  grain  elevators  and 
one  farm.  This  year  It  looks  like  four  farms, 
two  of  which  are  quite  large. 

We  are  bonded  to  capacity  and  are  on  tax 
anticipation  notes.  Quality  education  can- 
not be  given  to  our  students  at  the  present 
budget,  so  what  are  we  going  to  do  if  P.L. 
874  Is  going  to  be  cut  In  half. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  see  all  profit 
making  lands  taxed,  then  P.L.  874  and  815 
would  not  be  needed. 

It  Is  not  fair  to  have  some  states  with  less 
than  15%  Federal  Lands  and  other  states 
with  55%  Federal. 

These  laws  only  help  Federally  Impacted 
Areas  and  act  as  an  equalization  factor  and 
at  present  are  not  sufficient.  I  believe  Idaho 
can  show  by  statistics  that  she  Is  not  offer- 
ing an  education  program  that  Is  In  competi- 
tion with  our  neighboring  schools. 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Thomas  Hitchcock, 

Superintendent. 

WoRLEY  Public  Schools,  Class  B 
School  District  No.  275. 

Worley,  Idaho,  March  17, 1969. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  concerning  P.L.  874  and  815. 

Nearly  all  of  the  land  In  the  Worley  School 
District  Is  on  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Indian  Res- 
ervation. About  50%  of  the  land  In  the  dis- 
trict Is  Federally  owned.  If  It  were  not  for 
this  our  evaluation  would  be  practically 
doubled.  Consequently  It  Is  very  Important 
to  the  well-being  of  the  district  that  we  re- 
ceive P.L.  874  funds.  Without  these  funds 


we  would  not  be  able  to  offer  a  satisfactory 
program. 

At  present  we  do  not  need  816  funds.  How- 
ever (noting  the  above  paragraph),  they 
would  be  vitally  necessary  in  any  future 
building  program. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
this. 

Tours  truly, 

Leo  Rizman, 
Superintendent. 


School  District  Number  401 , 

Teton  County  Schools, 
Tetania,  Idaho,  March  18, 1969. 
Hon.  Prank  Church, 
U.S.  Seriate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  School  District 
#401  has  had  a  large  Increase  In  enrollment 
due  to  the  Increased  nimiber  of  people  with 
federally  connected  employment  in  this  area. 
PL.  874  has  enabled  us  to  continue  operating 
without  any  serious  cutbacks  In  our  pro- 
gram. 

We  are  opposed  to  any  reduction  In  P.L. 
874  fimds. 

Sincerely, 

Dean  Wade.  Chairman. 
Orson  L.  Bowler, 

Superintendent. 


Salmon  Public  Schools, 

District  No.  291, 
Salmon,  Idaho,  March  21, 1969. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator:  I  wholeheartedly  support 
your  efforts  on  behalf  of  school  districts  in 
Idaho  in  relation  to  Public  Law  874  funds. 
Our  school  district  Is  surrounded  by  federal 
lands.  96%  of  the  lands  located  In  our  dis- 
trict are  federal,  leaving  only  4%  of  privately 
owned  lands  to  carry  the  tax  burden.  The 
money  we  receive  from  Public  Law  874  makes 
it  possible  to  hire  additional  teachers  needed 
to  educate  the  children  of  the  parents  em- 
ployed on  federal  lands.  A  reduction  In 
Public  Law  874  would  result  In  a  cutback 
of  teaching  personnel,  thus  Increasing  the 
class  load  to  a  point  of  inefficiency,  resulting 
in  a  poor  quality  of  education  for  all  children. 
Again  let  me  assure  you  of  our  continued 
support  in  maintaining  these  funds  at  least 
a  present  level  of  federal  support,  and  en- 
courage you  to  work  for  an  increased  appro- 
priation for  Public  Law  874  fimds. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  M.  Banks, 

Superintendent. 

Malad  City  Schools. 
Class  A.  District  No.  351, 
Malad  City,  Idaho.  March  19, 1969. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  I  appreciate  your 
concern  over  Public  Law  874  funds. 

This  past  year  we  received  $7,179.00  from 
this  program. 

While  this  Is  not  a  large  sum  of  money,  we 
would  Indeed  miss  It  If  we  were  to  have  It 
reduced  or  eliminated. 

Inasmuch  as  874  funds  are  placed  In  the 
general  M  &  O  budget  it  would  be  difficult 
Indeed  to  give  a  detailed  account  as  to  the 
actual  specific  use  of  this  money,  as  It  may 
be  reflected  In  many  areas. 

However.  If  this  program  were  reduced  It 
could  affect  our  libraries,  classroom  supplies 
and  equipment,  the  maintenance  or  Improve- 
ments of  facilities,  a  reduction  in  staff,  or 
other  areas  that  would  reduce  and  impair 
the  educational  program  that  Is  now  offered 
our  students. 

We  need  more  money  to  Improve  our  pro- 
gram, not  a  reduction  to  impair  the  quality 
that  we  have. 
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I  slnc«r«l7  bojiB  thmt  PabUe  Law  874  la  not 
redTic«d. 

Thank  you  for  joxu  InterMt  In  our  sehoolB. 
Respectfully  youra, 

IIJ/>T0   L.    SOBXHSBT, 
SuperfnteTident. 

JOQfT    SCHO0L    DiSTUCT    NO.    241, 

IBARO  AMU  Adams  CotTMTXiB. 

Oran^eville,  Idaho,  March  20, 1969. 
Hon.  Pkamk  Cht«cr. 
US.  Senator, 
Wathington,  D.d 

Dbab  Sbmatob  t  Crttbch  :  Thanks  for  your 
nota  about  PL  ar74  and  816  funds  and  your 
oonoem  about  tbe  future  of  them. 

WhUe  our  district  is  not  large  as  far  as 
population  goes  It  Is  large  In  area.  It  con- 
tains over  8.000  square  miles  with  Its  western 
border  as  the  state  line  of  Oregon  and  the 
eastern  border  the  state  line  of  Montana. 
As  you  can  see  l^y  a  map  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
lands  most  of  |t  belongs  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment.        I 

If  we  didn't  git  our  PL  874  funds  I  don't 
know  Just  what  we  woxUd  do.  We  \ise  PL  874 
money  for  currebt  op>eratlng  expenses  and 
even  now  our  salaries  are  so  low  that  we  are 
nndeft -prof esslonal  sanctions.  We  need  PL 
074  tvmiiB  to  i^ialntaln  our  meager  staff 
which  accounts  Jor  over  70%  of  our  budget. 
We  need  It  for  supplies,  transportation  equip- 
ment and  mslnt«nance. 

The  local  taxpayers  are  paying  the  legal 
limit  the  Board  of  Education  can  levy  now. 


Sincerely, 


Eakl  Vopat, 
District  Superintendent. 


EXkmxntast  School  Djbtoct  No.  73, 

Horseshoe  B^nd,  Idaho,  March  20, 1969. 
Hon.  SxNATom  P.  <  luuacu, 
Washington,  D.C.] 

Dkam  M«.  CnrlWH:  We  are  very  grateful 
for  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  value 
of  the  Pi.  874  an*  815. 

Horseshoe  Bend  Is  a  amall  district — we  have 
grades  1-8  and  stoproxlmat«ly  150  students. 
Being  a  mill  to^,  we  have  quite  a  few 
transients  and  there  are  not  too  many  prop- 
erty owners;  resulting  in  a  rather  low  budget 
for  the  school  and  the  50  some  children  we 
have  to  send  to  E^nmett  to  EUgbachool. 

Regardless  the  size  of  a  district,  one  will 
find  slow  learners,  handicapped  and  mentally 
retarded  chlldreo.  It  la  especially  the  small 
districts  that  have  tremendous  troubles  with 
these  children  as  generally  there  axe  no  funds 
available  at  all  tg  help  these  children.  There 
are  barely  enougti  teachers  to  provide  at  least 
one  teacher  per  grade  (Whatever  one  may 
say:  the  fact  is  that  a  double  grade  only 
receives  half  time)  We  have  used  the  P.L. 
784  money  to :        | 

1  divide  up  a  double  grade  Into  2  separate 
grades.  ' 

2  hire  a  teachei-ald  for  three  special  cases 
out  of  our  first  grfde. 

It  Is  oiur  belief  I  that  all  children — regard- 
leas  where  they  live — have  a  right  to  proper 
education  and  in  oases  where  insufficient 
funds  are  available — like  in  Idaho  where  so 
much  land  is  unfaixable — the  school  district 
should  be  refunded  by  that  same  federal 
govenmvent  whlcll  occupdes  these  lands. 

We  should  Ilka  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  you  tbr  your  tireless  efforts  made 
in  behalf  of  Idaha  and  Its  young  citizens. 


Sincerely, 


John  Vxrmxttlsn, 

Principal. 


OASiiDf  Vaixky  Schools, 
Garden  Vciley,  Idaho,  April  28, 1969. 
Hon.  FlUNK  Chitb^r, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

DxAB  Snt :  It  hasl  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  there  iii  an  economy  move  being 
aimed  at  the  Publ  Ic  Law  874  Program.  I  want 
to  go  on  record  as  opposing  this  move. 


Garden  VaUey  QtAocA  District  #71  U  a 
tiny  Isolated  district  (current  enrollment  of 
110  students,  grades  one  through  twelve) ,  lo- 
cated in  a  small  valley  surrounded  by  moun- 
tainous forests  that  are  owned  almost  entire- 
ly by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Managen>ent  and 
the  US.  Forest  Service. 

Approximately  80%  of  our  district  (971  sq. 
miles)  la  federally  owned  and  Is  therefore  tax 
exempt.  Our  local  economy  la  based  on  log- 
ging and  supporting  U.S.  Forest  Service  em- 
ployees, with  recreation  playing  an  Increasing 
role. 

With  so  many  of  our  people  Involved  on  tax 
exempt  federal  lands  and  direct  federal  em- 
ployment plxis  a  small  local  tax  base  we 
would  be  hard  i>ressed  to  open  our  doors 
without  PX.  874  funds.  I  hope  you  will  do 
your  utmost  to  support  the  continuation  of 
this  fine  federal  p>rogram.  "Don't  economize 
with  our  children." 
Sincerely, 

Jamxs  E.  Fxshkb, 

Superintendent. 

JornT  School  Djsnucr  No.  171 , 
Clearwater  County,  Idaho.  April  22,  1969. 
Mr.  FEAint  Chtjkch, 
Senator,  State  of  Idaho, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sknatok  Chxtbch:  Through  the  News 
Media  we  read  and  hear  that  Federal  Pro- 
grams for  Public  School  assistance  are  being 
closely  analyzed  at  the  present  time  by  the 
new  Administration.  I  understand  Public 
Law  874  Is  on  the  agenda  to  be  closely 
scrutinized. 

I  realize  that  PL  874  has  always  been 
strongly  supported  and  has  received  your 
blessings.  We  list  following  data  for  your  In- 
formation In  support  and  continued  fully 
funding  PL  874. 

As  you  know  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an 
increasing  enrollment  due  to  the  ronstruc- 
tion  of  the  Dworshak  Dam,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  this  money  would  work  a  definite 
hardship  on  our  maintenance  and  operation 
budget.  Impact  students  have  increased  from 
126  m  1963,  until  presently  we  have  537  pu- 
pils in  this  category.  Ultimately  our  estab- 
lished figure  will  be  666  pupils  In  1970. 

You  can  easily  understand  the  strain  on 
our  funds  were  PL  874  funds  curtailed  or  re- 
duced. We  wish  to  enlist  your  continued 
support  to  maintain  PL  874  funds  to  eligible 
districts  at  the  present  level.  Thank  you. 
Yours  truly, 

Micraki,  L.  CAascrro, 
District  Superintendent. 

INDBPBITOENT  SCHOOL  DlBTHlUT  NO.  1, 

Nez  Perce  County.  Lewiston,  Idaho, 

March  18,  1969. 
Hon.  Fkank  Chtikch, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  CHTTacR:  The  Directors  of  this 
school  district  hope  you  do  everything  In  your 
power  to  see  that  PX.  815  and  874  are  to- 
tally funded.  Although  our  district  has  never 
received  funds  under  815  we  have  been  eligi- 
ble, but  through  the  efforts  of  you  and  Sen- 
ator Jordan  It  appears  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  Is  going  to  make  about  $276,000 
available  to  house  the  students  whose  par- 
ents are  employed  on  the  Dworshak  Dam 
project. 

The  following  Is  a  tabulation  of  the  six 
hundred  fifteen  students  In  our  district 
whose  parents  work  on  properties  that  are 
owned  by  the  federal  government  and  thus  do 
not  produce  property  tax  revenues  to  help 
with  the  burden  of  educating  them.  It  might 
also  be  noted  that  this  district  will  be  im- 
pacted grsAtly  by  the  Asotin  Dam,  the  Lower 
Oranite  Dam,  and  levee  and  railroad  location 
projects  associated  with  both.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  the  Impacted  students  repre- 
sents 10%  of  o\ir  total  student  peculation. 


Lewlston-Nfls  Perce  County  Airport 6 

Dworshak  Dam  Site 221 

Uttle  Qooee  Dam  Site 116 

U.S.   Armed  Forces 49 

Lewiston  Orchards  Irrigation  District 33 

Nes  Perce  Indian  Reservation 73 

Umatilla  National  Forest 6 

Nez  Perce  National  Forest .  18 

Clearwater  National  Forest 53 

St.  Joe  National  Forest 34 

Cottonwood  Job  Corps . 3 

Wallowa- Whitman  National  Forest 2 

Kaniksu  National  Forest 2 

Total.  — - 615 

Last  year  this  produced  about  $72,000  for 
our  district  for  expenditures  under  our  gen- 
eral fund.  While  the  facets  of  the  ESEA  Act 
of  1965  are  good  they  can  In  no  way  be 
used  to  replace  the  above  amount,  as  they 
must  be  used  to  supplant  rather  than  sup- 
plement  existing  programs. 

The  money  has  been  used  almost  exclu- 
sively to  employ  the  additional  teachers 
needed  for  the  Infiux.  Since  about  60%  of 
our  budget  comes  from  local  sources  It  doe« 
not  even  do  the  Job  of  furnishing  the  addi- 
tional teachers,  but  without  It  we  would  be 
lost.  It  does  give  us  ten  teachers  we  other- 
wise could  not  afford.  These  are  the  ten  that 
are  critical,  as  they  make  It  so  our  classes 
average  about  30  per  teacher.  Some  of  them 
are  more  and  some  less,  but  if  we  lost  the 
funds  for  the  ten  In  question  there  would 
be  over  30  students  In  every  class  and  the 
ratio  would  be  about  32  to  1. 
Sincerely, 

AiTOREW  L.  SMrrH, 

Superintendent. 


Clark  CotrNTT  Pubuc  Schools, 
Class  B   School   District   No. 
161. 

DubOM,  /da;io,  March  21,  1969. 
Hon.  PilAKK  Crurcr, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Chitrcr:  Our  total  acreage 
In  Clark  County  School  District  Is  one  mil- 
lion one  hundred  forty-two  thousand  three 
hundred  fifty  (1,142,350)  acres.  Of  this  total 
amount  three  hundred  thousand  one  hun- 
dred seventy  (300,170)  acres  Is  deeded  or  tax- 
able land  Of  the  remaining  amount  prac- 
tically all  Is  either  National  Forest.  BXJtf.. 
or  Sheep  Experiment  Station  lands,  all  of 
which  Is  taken  off  the  tax  rolls.  We  have 
approximately  sixty  children  from  these  fed- 
eral properties  which  we  educate  in  our 
schools. 

Should  the  Federal  Government  withdraw 
PX.  874  money,  this  District  would  have 
serious  financial  problems.  This  is  the  one 
government  program  where  the  money  can 
be  put  to  the  best  use  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  District.  We  are  levy- 
ing the  maximum  tax  and  Just  barely  getting 
by.  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  keep  this  pro- 
gram alive. 

Very  truly  yours. 

DAvm  Ross. 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Snake    River    Schools,    District 
No.  52. 

Blackfoot,  Idaho,  March  20, 1969. 
Hon.  Frank  Chttrch. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  CHtrRCR:  The  Board  of 
Trustees  requested  that  I  write  you  regard- 
ing your  recent  news  release  and  letter  indi- 
cating your  concern  over  possible  cutbacks 
In  Public  Law  874  and  815.  The  entire  board 
feels  that  this  program  has  been  one  of  the 
finest  school  finsoice  laws  that  the  Congress 
has  ever  passed.  The  program  has  less  fed- 
eral controls  and  red  tape  than  any  other 
that  we  participate  in.  We  feel  strongly  that 
It  provides  In  lieu  of  taxes  to  our  school  dis- 
trict for  activities  conducted  by  the  federal 
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government.  If  It  weren't  for  these  funds  we 
would  have  to  increase  our  class  size  con- 
siderably and  reduce  the  effecUveneae  of  our 
instructional  program.  Without  these  funds 
our  school  system  would  have  a  real  difficult 
time  to  continue  to  operate  at  our  present 
level.  We  receive  only  a  small  siim  (about 
$38,000  per  year)  but  this  Is  a  terrific  aasUt- 
ance  to  a  small  rural  school  district,  adjacent 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation. 

May  we  express  our  appreciation  to  you 
for  your  efforts  in  maintaining  this  program. 
Feel  free  to  contact  us  If  you  have  any  fur- 
ther questions  or  need  for  help. 
Very  truly  yours. 

R.  Lavernb  Marcdu,  Eo.  D.. 

Superintendent. 


Joint  School   District   No.   305. 
Lewis,    Idaho,    and    Nez    F>erce 

COtTNTIES, 

Craigmont,  Idaho,  April  1,  1969. 
Hon.  Frank  Church. 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  The  Trustees  of 
Joint  School  District  305  at  Craigmont, 
Idaho.  Join  you  In  your  annual  battle  to  re- 
tain P.L.  874  and  815  funds. 

To  date  we  estimate  receipts  for  1969  fis- 
cal year  as  $3,983.40  which  isn't  a  staggering 
sum,  but  In  lieu  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
had  to  phase  out  3  teachers  to  even  exist  for 
next  year,  due  to  lack  of  and  adequate  appro- 
priation on  the  state  level,  it  is  vital. 

Prank,  we  want  to  conmiend  you  for  your 
constant  battles  for  the  schools.  You  are 
constantly  helping  me  and  my  districts.  Two 
years  ago  you  helped  me  get  the  National 
Guard  Armory  at  Ashton  and  this  unit 
serves  as  a  vocational  plant  today.  I  want 
you  to  know  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
you  and  your  fine  work  and  achievements. 
Sincerely. 

Don  a.  Blakelet, 

Superintendent. 

Plummer,  Idaho, 

March  26, 1969. 
Hon.  Senator  Church, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Church:  In  answer  to  your 
question  on  benefits  to  Plummer  School  Dlst. 
42  through  P.L.  874  and  815.  I  quote: 

The  law  provided  about  8%  of  our  budget 
for  1967  and  1968.  It  provided  enough  money 
to  hire  two  teachers  of  our  20  teachers  on 
the  staff. 

This  does  not  seem  like  a  great  factor  at 
first  glance,  however  School  Dlst.  42  is 
bonded  to  full  maximum  the  law  allows,  and 
assesses  the  full  30  mills  plus  3  mills  special 
levy. 

Loss  of  P.L.  874  and  815  will  catise  us  to 
cut  our  classes  to  the  minimum.  We  would 
have  to  ask  for  12  mills  more  or  a  special 
levy  to  make  up  the  difference.  I  do  not 
think  we  could  pass  that  additional  burden 
on  our  taxpayeo-B.  Only  17  to  18%  of  our  land 
is  taxable   due  to  the  Reservation. 

Thank  you  for  asking  for  what  help  I  can 
give.  I  hope  this  will  help  in  your  annual 
battle  to  retain   P.L.   874  and  815. 
Yours  truly. 

Ralph  W.  Laufut, 
Trustee,  School  District  42. 


Moscow  School  District  No.  281. 

Moscow,  Idaho,  March  28, 1969. 
Senator  Frank  Church, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  I  would  urge  you 
to  make  every  effort  to  prevent  cutbacks  in 
the  appropriations  for  P.L.  874  and  815. 

Moscow  School  District  No.  281  is  In  dire 
financial  circumstances.  Not  only  does  our 
district  have  federal  impaction,  but  even 
more  severe  "state  Impaction."  Over  fcwty- 


three  per  cent  of  the  property  In  this  dis- 
trict, based  on  real  value,  is  not  subject  to 
property  taxes.  Some  one-third  of  our  pupils' 
parents  are  employed  by  the  state. 

Our  proposed  maintenance  and  operating 
budget  for  the  1969-70  school  year  will  de- 
vote eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures to  salaries.  The  professional  salaries 
paid  by  the  Moscow  Schools  are  among  the 
nation's  lowest.  The  current  starting  salary 
for  a  teacher  with  a  Bachelor's  Degree  is 
$5208.  Currently  the  Moscow  School  District 
is  levying  the  highest  school  millage  in  the 
state  of  Idaho.  If  a  17  mill  levy  election 
scheduled  for  April  8,  1969  falls,  this  district 
will  literally  be  unable  to  operate. 

We  Jxist  cannot  operate  a  satisfactory 
school  system  vrtthout  adequate  funding. 
May  I  again  tirge  you  to  do  all  within  your 
power  to  maintain  P.L.  874-815  funding  at  Its 
present  level.  This  same  appeal  will  apply  to 
TlUe  11  (ESEA)  and  "nUe  in  of  NDEA 
funding. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Carl  L.  Harris, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


School  District  No.  193, 
Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  March  27, 1969. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Frank:  We  noted  with  concern  youi 
recent  news  release  in  regard  to  a  possible 
cutback  in  PL  874  and  815  funds.  As  you 
know  our  school  district  depends  for  its  very 
exlstance  on  874  funds  for  maintenance  and 
operation. 

Out  of  a  total  of  3609  children  enrolled  in 
our  school  system  2501  are  here  because  of 
the  Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  1410 
live  on  the  Air  Base  property  and  another 
1091  live  in  Mountain  Home,  but  their  par- 
ents either  are  in  the  Air  Force  or  work  on 
the  Air  Base  in  civilian  capacity. 

In  Idaho,  the  only  way  money  can  be  raised 
at  the  local  level  is  by  property  taxes.  When 
two- thirds  of  the  parents  of  the  children  en- 
rolled in  OMI  schools  do  not  furnish  us  any 
tax  base,  the  only  way  that  we  can  survive 
is  thru  the  874  monies  that  we  receive. 

Our  budget  for  the  1968-1969  fiscal  year 
Is  approximately  $1,650,000.00.  Our  874  funds 
received  in  this  fiscal  year  Is  $575,000.00.  The 
above  listed  statistics  show  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  our  children  are  Federally  con- 
nected, but  only  one-third  of  our  monies 
come  from  the  Federal  Government. 

We  feel  that  this  is  about  all  the  effort 
that  our  local  and  state  taxpayers  should 
make  and  If  further  cutbacks  are  made  In 
the  874  program  It  could  result  in  turning 
over  to  the  U.S.  Government  the  responsi- 
bility for  educating  the  Air  Force  children 
which  we  are  certain  would  at  least  double 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LeRot  Hughes, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


School  District  No.  363. 
Marsing,  Idaho,  March  26, 1969. 
Hon.  Frank  Church. 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Interior,  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  I  am  writing  with 
regards  to  the  funds  we  receive  from  PX.  874. 

Although  the  amount  Is  not  large,  It  Is 
necessary  to  the  operation  of  our  school.  Al- 
most 10%  of  our  enrollment  comes  from  the 
Marsing  Job  Corps  Center  employees,  and 
this  necessitates  hiring  extra  teachers  in  or- 
der to  operate  a  satisfactory  educational 
program.  The  amount  that  we  receive  Is 
about  enough  to  hire  one  extra  teacher. 

If  the  program  was  cut  50%,  the  amotmt 
would  have  to  revert  to  the  local  tax  payers, 
who  are  at  present,  taxing  themselves  above 
the  state  average. 


I  feel  that  the  PX.  874  la  a  good  program 
and  would  reoommend  Its  continuance  at 
the  present  level. 
Sincerely, 

Howabd  a.  BCat, 

Superintendent. 

Joint  Custkr-Lbicki  School  Dis- 
trict No.  181, 

ChalUs.  Idaho,  March  25, 1969. 
Senator  Frank  Church, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Chubch  :  We  have  computed 
our  Income  from  Public  Law  874  and  find 
that  we  received  about  $19,000.00  for  the 
last  year  operation.  This  Is  about  7%  of  our 
total  Maintenance  and  Operation  budget.  A 
50%  cut  would  affect  us  to  the  tune  of 
3^%  of  our  operating  budget.  In  todays 
rapidly  Inflating  economy  and  particularly 
with  Idaho  teachers  striving  for  significant 
salary  increases  It  would  have  an  adverse 
effect  upon  our  operation. 

Custer  County  Is  94.6%  federally  owned 
with  very  llttly  possibility  of  any  additional 
tax  base  to  suppwsrt  local  institutions.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  land  base  Is  retrogressing 
due  to  acquisitions  by  government  agencies 
of  several  parcels  of  private  land  lor  as  they 
put  It  "administrative  puiposes."  As  the  Fed- 
eral government  plays  a  continuing  larger 
part  in  the  economic  affairs  of  areas  such 
as  this,  they  should  accept  a  larger  part  of 
the  financial  burden  of  suppKjrtIng  schools 
and  related  facilities. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  conflict  may 
come  from  those  in  the  government  who 
would  like  to  usurp  most  of  the  authority 
away  from  local  school  boards  in  matters  of 
curriculum,  standards,  etc..  under  the  guise 
of  knowing  what  is  better  for  us  than  we  do. 
If  we  have  to  compromise  this  facet  of  local 
control  to  maintain  federal  monies,  then 
from  my  personal  point  of  view  we  will  man- 
age without  the  money. 

We  support  you  in  your  attempt  to  sustain 
Public  Law  874  as  it  now  Is  being  applied. 
Please  feel  free  to  request  any  additional  In- 
formation we  may  be  able  to  supply  to  sup- 
port your  argument. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clayton  Hurless, 

C^trman. 

Rathdrum,  Idaho, 

March  24. 1969. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Sffi :  In  reply  to  your  letter  regarding  Pub- 
lic Law  874  I  most  sincerely  position  you  to 
fight  to  retain  all  appropriation  possible. 

Our  school  district,  being  Lakeland  School 
District  No.  272.  Rathdrum,  Idaho,  encom- 
passes a  great  many  acres  of  public  lands  In 
the  Kaniksu  National  F\)rest  and  in  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  National  Forest  and  our  only 
recompense  for  these  lands  is  in  lieu  of  taxes 
through  P.L.  874. 

Our       district      receives       approximately 
$5,400.00  per  year  from  P.L.  874.  This  is  not  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money  but  It  does 
supplement  an  inadequate  budget. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.   ARTHtTR  SCARCELLO, 

School  Trustee,  School  District  No.  272. 

Joint  School  District  No.  252. 

RiHe,  Idaho,  April  24, 1969. 
Mr.  Frank  Church, 
Member  of  US.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chubch  :  We  are  fearful  that  the 
present  drive  for  government  economy  may 
result  in  at  least  an  attempt  to  reduce  funds 
appropriated  for  the  assistance  of  federally- 
impacted  schools  under  P.L.  874.  It  is  our 
hope  that  any  cut  In  this  project  may  be 
avoided. 

We  rely  heavily  upon  funds  derived  from 
this  source  in  our  school  district.  We  have  a 
large  number  of  students  whose  parents  work 
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I  alneeraly  boffe  that  PubUe  Law  874  U  not 
reduoMl. 

Tbank  you  for  your  IntarMt  In  our  scbools. 
tUmpecttnilj  youn, 

IxoTo  ti.  Soraranr. 

Supertnten4f«nt. 


r 


Jonrr  ScBOfn.  Distuct  No.  341, 
IiMHO  Ami  AOAMS  Comrma, 

Oranffeoille.  Idaho,  March  20, 1989. 
Hon.  nuNK  Crt«ch. 
US.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C, 

Dbab  Sbmatok  Chuic'h:  Thanka  for  yotnr 
nota  about  PL  974  and  816  funds  and  your 
oonoam  about  ti%«  future  of  tbem. 

Wblle  otir  diatrlot  la  not  large  as  far  aa 
population  goes  It  Is  large  In  area.  It  con- 
tains oyer  8.000  square  mllee  with  Its  western 
border  as  the  state  line  of  Oregon  and  the 
eastern  border  the  state  line  of  Montana. 
As  you  can  see  Qy  a  map  of  the  n.S.  Forest 
lands  most  of  It  belongs  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment.        [ 

If  we  dldnt  g«t  our  PL  874  funds  I  don't 
Imow  Just  what  l^e  would  do.  We  use  PL  874 
money  for  ctirrebt  operating  expenses  and 
even  now  our  salaries  are  so  low  that  we  are 
tinde* -professional  sanctions.  We  need  PL 
874  lufids  to  maintain  our  meager  staff 
which  accounts  for  over  70%  of  our  budget. 
We  need  it  for  supplies,  transportation  equip- 
ment and  maintenance. 

The  local  taxpayers  are  paying  the  legal 
limit  the  Board  pf  Education  can  levy  now. 


Sincerely, 


EAai,  VoPAT. 
District  Superintendent. 


Elkmxntaxt  School  Diaiaicr  No.  73. 

Horseshoe  Btnd,  Idaho,  March  20, 1989. 
Hon.  SxNAToa  F.  (^httkch, 
Washington,  D.C: 

DsAS  Mb.  CHtTBCH:  We  are  very  grateful 
for  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  value 
ot  the  PX.  874  and  815. 

Horseahoe  Bend  Is  a  amall  dlstrtot — we  have 
grades  1-8  and  aipproxlmat«ly  150  students. 
Being  a  mill  to^m,  we  have  quite  a  few 
transients  and  there  are  not  too  many  prop- 
erty owners;  resulting  in  a  rather  low  budget 
for  thn  school  and  the  60  some  children  we 
have  to  send  to  Eknmett  to  Hlghachool. 

Regardless  the  slxe  of  a  district,  one  will 
find  slow  learners,  handicapped  and  mentally 
retarded  children.  It  Is  especially  the  small 
districts  that  have  tremendous  troubles  with 
these  children  as  generally  there  are  no  funds 
available  at  all  to  help  these  children.  There 
are  barely  enough  teachers  to  provide  at  least 
one  teacher  per  grade  (Whatever  one  may 
■ay:  the  fact  Is  ahat  a  double  grade  only 
receives  half  tlmis)  We  have  used  the  PX. 
784  nukney  to:        j 

I  divide  up  a  dpuble  grade  Into  2  separata 
grades  1 

3  hlr«>  a  teache#-ald  for  three  special  cases 
out  of  our  first  grade. 

It  Is  our  belief  j  that  all  children — regard- 
leas  where  they  l^e— have  a  right  to  proper 
education  and  1^  oases  where  insufflclent 
funds  are  avallaqe — like  In  Idaho  where  so 
much  land  is  un|axable — the  school  district 
should  be  refunded  by  that  same  federal 
govarnntent  wblolt  occupies  these  lands. 

We  should  Ilka  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  comoMnd  you  for  your  tireless  efforts  made 
in  behalf  of  Idsh^  and  Its  young  cltlsens. 
.sinoerely,    j 

John  Vrmsvlxn. 

Principal. 
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VaLLIT    SCHOOI.S. 

Vaitey.  Idaho.  April  2$.  1989. 


been  brought  to  my  att*n- 
nn  economy  move  being 
Ijtw  874  Program.  I  want 

i>p)>uaing  this  move. 


CSarden  VaUey  SefaocH  District  #71  Is  a 
tiny  Isolated  district  (current  enrollment  of 
110  students,  grades  one  through  twelve) ,  lo- 
cated In  a  small  valley  surrounded  by  moun- 
tainous forests  that  are  owned  almost  entire- 
ly by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Managenvent  and 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Approximately  80%  of  our  diatrlot  (971  sq. 
miles)  Is  federally  owned  and  Is  therefore  tax 
exempt.  Our  local  economy  Is  based  on  log- 
ging and  supporting  U.S.  Forest  Service  em- 
ployees, with  recreation  playing  an  Increasing 
role. 

With  so  many  of  our  people  Involved  on  tax 
exempt  federal  lands  and  direct  federal  em- 
ployment plus  a  small  local  tax  base  we 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  open  our  doors 
without  PL.  874  funds.  I  hope  you  will  do 
your  utmost  to  support  the  continuation  of 
this  fine  federal  program.  "Don't  economize 
with  our  children." 
Sinoerely, 

James  E.  Fisrkk, 

Su  perin  tenden  t . 

Joxtrr  School  Distkict  No.  171, 
Clearwater  County,  Idaho.  April  22,  1969. 
Mr.  PsAjnc  Chttkch, 
Senator,  State  of  Idaho, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  SxNAToa  CHtracH :  Through  the  News 
Media  we  read  and  hear  that  Federal  Pro- 
grams for  Public  School  assistance  are  being 
closely  analyzed  at  the  present  time  by  the 
new  Administration.  I  understand  Public 
Law  874  is  on  the  agenda  to  be  closely 
scrutinized. 

I  realize  that  PL  874  has  always  been 
strongly  supported  and  has  received  your 
blessings.  We  list  following  data  for  your  In- 
formation In  support  and  continued  fully 
funding  PL  874. 

As  you  know  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an 
increasing  enrollment  due  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Dworshak  Dam,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  this  money  would  work  a  definite 
hardship  on  our  maintenance  and  operation 
budget.  Impact  students  have  increased  from 
136  in  1963.  until  presently  we  have  537  pu- 
pils In  this  category  Ultimately  our  estab- 
lished figure  win  be  666  pupils  In  1970. 

You  can  easily  understand  the  strain  on 
our  funds  were  PL  874  funds  curtailed  or  re- 
duced. We  wish  to  enlist  your  continued 
support  to  maintain  PL  874  funds  to  eligible 
districts  at  the  present  level.  Thank  you. 
Yours  truly. 

MicRAKL  L.  CAssrrro, 
District  Superintendent. 

IlTOKFBNDaNT  SCHOOL  DlSTSICT  NO.  1 , 

Nez  Perce  County.  Leuriston,  Idaho, 

March  18,  1969. 
Hon.  Feakk  CHuacH, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Ma.  CHumcH:  The  Directors  of  this 
school  district  hope  you  do  everything  in  your 
power  to  see  that  PX.  816  and  874  are  to- 
tally funded.  Although  our  district  has  never 
received  funds  under  815  we  have  been  eligi- 
ble, but  through  the  efforts  of  you  and  Sen- 
ator Jordan  It  appears  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  Is  going  to  make  about  ta75.000 
available  to  house  the  students  whose  par- 
ents are  employed  on  the  Dworshak  Dam 
project. 

The  following  Is  a  tabulatton  of  the  six 
hundred  flft««n  students  In  our  district 
whose  parents  work  on  properties  that  ar« 
owned  by  the  federal  gov«mment  and  thus  do 
not  produc*  property  tax  r«venues  to  help 
with  the  burden  of  educating  them.  It  might 
also  be  noted  that  this  district  wUl  be  Im- 
pacted greatly  by  the  Asotin  Dam.  the  Lower 
Oranlte  Dam,  and  levee  and  railroad  location 
projeota  asaoctated  with  both.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  the  impacted  students  repre- 
•eats  10%  ot  our  total  student  populaUon. 


Lewlston-NeH  Peroe  County  Airport e 

Dworshak  Dam  Site 33i 

Uttle  Oooee  Dam  Site 116 

U.S.  Armed  Forces 49 

Le wlston  Orchards  Irrigation  Diatrlot 33 

Nea  Perce  Indian  Reaervatlon 73 

Umatilla  National  Forest 6 

Nes  Peroe  National  Forest .  18 

Clearwater  National  Forest 63 

St.  Joe  National  Forest 34 

Cottonwood  Job  Corps 3 

Wallowa-Whitman  National  Forest 2 

Kanlksu  National  Forest 3 

Total 615 

Last  year  this  produced  about  $nflOO  tor 
our  district  for  expenditures  under  our  gen- 
eral fund.  While  the  facets  of  the  ESEA  Act 
of  1965  are  good  they  can  In  no  way  be 
used  to  replace  the  above  amount,  as  they 
must  be  used  to  supplant  rather  than  sup- 
plement  existing   programs. 

The  money  has  been  used  almoet  exclu- 
sively to  employ  the  additional  teachers 
needed  for  the  Influx.  Since  about  60%  of 
our  budget  comes  from  local  sourcee  it  does 
not  even  do  the  Job  of  furnishing  the  addi- 
tional teachers,  but  without  It  we  would  be 
lost.  It  does  give  us  ten  teachers  we  other- 
wise could  not  afford.  These  are  the  ten  that 
are  critical,  as  they  make  It  so  our  classes 
average  about  30  per  teacher.  Some  of  them 
are  more  and  some  less,  but  If  we  lost  the 
funds  for  the  ten  In  question  there  would 
be  over  30  students  In  every  class  and  the 
ratio  would  be  about  32  to  1. 
Sincerely, 

ANsarw  L.  SitrrR, 

Superintendent. 

Clark  Countt  Public  Schools, 
Class   B   School   Distkict   No. 
161, 

Dubois.  Idaho,  March  21,  1969. 
Hon.  Feank  Chitech, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Senatoe  Chttech:  Our  total  acreage 
in  Clark  County  School  District  Is  one  mil- 
lion one  hundred  forty- two  thousand  three 
hundred  fifty  (1,143350)  acres.  Of  this  total 
amount  three  hundred  thousand  one  hun- 
dred seventy  (300,170)  acres  Is  deeded  or  tax- 
able land  Of  the  remaining  amount  prac- 
tically aU  is  either  Naticmal  Forest,  BXJkl.. 
or  Sheep  Experiment  Station  lands,  all  of 
which  Is  taken  off  the  tax  roUs.  We  have 
approximately  sixty  children  from  these  fed- 
eral properties  which  we  educate  in  our 
schools. 

Should  the  Federal  Government  withdraw 
PX.  874  money,  this  District  would  have 
serious  financial  problems.  This  is  the  one 
government  program  where  the  money  can 
be  put  to  the  best  use  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  District.  We  are  levy- 
ing the  maximum  tax  and  Just  barely  getting 
by.  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  keep  this  pro- 
gram alive. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Datd  Ross. 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Shake    Rrvxa    Schools     Disteict 
No.  52. 

Blackfoot.  Idaho.  Mearh  20. 19€9. 
Hon.  Peank  Chttech. 
US.  Senate  Office  Buiiding. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Sbkatoe  Crttech:  The  Board  of 
Tnisteee  requeeted  that  I  write  you  recard- 
Ing  your  recent  news  release  and  letter  indi- 
cating your  concern  over  poaalbte  cutbacks 
In  PubUc  Law  874  and  815.  Ttie  entire  board 
feels  that  this  program  hss  been  ace  of  the 
finest  school  finance  laws  that  the  Congress 
has  ever  paased.  The  program  has  less  fed- 
eral controls  and  red  tape  than  any  other 
that  we  participate  in.  We  feel  strongly  that 
It  provides  In  lieu  of  taxes  to  our  scIk>q1  dis- 
trict for  acUTltlea  conducted  by  tHe  federal 


government.  If  It  weren't  for  these  funds  we 
would  have  to  Increase  our  class  size  con- 
siderably and  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  our 
Instructional  program.  Without  these  funds 
our  school  system  would  have  a  real  difficult 
time  to  continue  to  operate  at  our  present 
level.  We  receive  only  a  small  sum  (about 
138.000  per  year)  but  thU  U  a  terrific  assUt- 
ance  to  a  small  rural  school  district,  adjacent 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation. 

May  we  express  our  appreciation  to  you 
for  your  efforts  In  maintaining  this  program. 
Peel  free  to  contact  us  If  you  have  any  fur- 
ther questions  or  need  for  help. 
Very  truly  yours, 

R.  Laveenb  Marcum,  EId.  D., 

Superintendent. 

Joint  School  Dwteict  No.  306, 
Lewis,  Idaho,  and  Nez  P>ebce 
CouNTiEa, 

Craigmont,  Idaho.  April  1,  1969. 
Hon.  Feank  Chuech, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Senator  Chttech:  The  Trustees  of 
Joint  School  District  305  at  Craigmont, 
Idaho.  Join  you  In  your  annual  battle  to  re- 
tain P.L.  874  and  815  funds. 

To  date  we  estimate  receipts  for  1969  fis- 
cal year  as  t3,983.40  which  Isn't  a  staggering 
sum,  but  in  lieu  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
had  to  phase  out  3  teachers  to  even  exist  for 
next  year,  due  to  lack  of  and  adequate  appro- 
priation on  the  state  level.  It  Is  vital. 

Prank,  we  want  to  commend  you  for  your 
constant  battles  for  the  schools.  You  are 
constantly  helping  me  and  my  districts.  Two 
years  ago  you  helped  me  get  the  National 
Guard  Armory  at  Ashton  and  this  unit 
serves  as  a  vocational  plant  today.  I  want 
you  to  know  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
you  and  your  fine  work  and  achievements. 
Sincerely, 

Don  a.  Blakelet, 

Superintendent. 

Plummkb,  Idaho, 

Afarc/i26, 1969. 
Hon.  Senatoe  Chuech, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  Church:  In  answer  to  your 
question  on  benefits  to  Plummer  School  Dlflt. 
42  through  P.L.  874  and  815.  I  quote: 

The  law  provided  about  8%  of  our  budget 
for  1967  and  1968.  It  provided  enough  money 
to  hire  two  teachers  of  our  20  teachers  on 
the  staff. 

This  does  not  seem  like  a  great  factor  at 
first  glance,  however  School  Dist.  42  Is 
bonded  to  full  maximvim  the  law  allows,  and 
assesses  the  full  30  mills  plus  3  mills  special 
levy. 

Loss  of  P.L.  874  and  815  will  cause  us  to 
cut  our  classes  to  the  minimum.  We  would 
have  to  ask  for  12  mills  more  or  a  special 
levy  to  make  up  the  difference.  I  do  not 
think  we  could  pass  that  addltlonsa  burden 
on  our  taxpayers.  Only  17  to  18%  of  our  land 
is  taxable   due  to  the  Reservation. 

Thank  you  for  asking  for  what  help  I  can 
give.  I  hope  this  will  help  In  your  annual 
battle  to  retain   PX.  874  and  815. 
Yours  truly, 

Ralph  W.  Laupttt, 
Trustee,  School  District  42. 


Moscow  School  District  No.  281, 

Moscow,  Idaho,  March  28, 1989. 
Senator  Frank  Cituech, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senatoe  Church:  I  would  urge  you 
to  make  every  effort  to  prevent  cutbacks  In 
the  appropriations  for  PX.  874  and  816. 

Moscow  School  DUtrlct  No.  281  is  in  dire 
financial  clnnimstancee.  Not  only  does  otir 
district  have  federal  Impaction,  but  even 
more  severe  "state  Impaction."  Over  forty- 


three  per  cent  of  the  property  In  this  dis- 
trict, based  on  real  value.  Is  not  subject  to 
property  taxes.  Some  one-third  of  our  pupUs' 
parents  are  employed  by  the  state. 

Our  proposed  maintenance  and  operating 
budget  for  the  1969-70  school  year  will  de- 
vote elgbty-slx  per  cent  of  the  total  expendl- 
ttires  to  salaries.  The  professional  aalartw 
paid  by  the  Moscow  Schools  are  among  the 
nation's  lowest.  The  current  starting  salary 
for  a  teacher  with  a  Bachelor's  Degree  Is 
$5208.  Currently  the  Moscow  School  District 
Is  levying  the  highest  school  millage  in  the 
state  of  Idaho.  If  a  17  mill  levy  election 
scheduled  for  AprU  8,  1969  fails,  this  district 
will  literally  be  unable  to  operate. 

We  just  cannot  operate  a  satisfactory 
school  system  without  adequate  funding. 
May  I  again  urge  you  to  do  all  within  your 
power  to  maintain  PX.  874-815  funding  at  its 
present  level.  This  same  appeal  will  apply  to 
TlUe  n  (ESEA)  and  TlUe  HI  of  NDEA 
funding. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Carl  L.  Harris, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


School  District  No.  193, 
Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  March  27. 1969. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Frank:  We  noted  with  concern  youi 
recent  news  release  in  regard  to  a  possible 
cutback  in  PL  874  and  815  funds.  As  you 
know  our  school  district  depends  for  its  very 
existance  on  874  fimds  for  maintenance  and 
operation. 

Out  of  a  total  of  3609  children  enrolled  in 
our  school  system  2501  are  here  because  of 
the  Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  1410 
live  on  the  Air  Base  property  and  another 
1091  live  In  Mountain  Home,  but  their  par- 
ents either  are  In  the  Air  Force  or  work  on 
the  Air  Base  in  civilian  capacity. 

In  Idaho,  the  only  way  money  can  be  raised 
at  the  local  level  is  by  property  taxes.  When 
two-thirds  of  the  parents  of  the  children  en- 
rolled in  our  schools  do  not  furnish  us  any 
tax  base,  the  only  way  that  we  can  survive 
is  thru  the  874  monies  that  we  receive. 

Our  budget  for  the  1968-1969  fiscal  year 
Is  approximately  $1,650,000.00.  Our  874  funds 
received  in  this  fiscal  year  Is  $575,000.00.  The 
above  listed  statistics  show  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  our  children  are  Federally  con- 
nected, but  only  one-third  of  our  monies 
come  from  the  Federal  Government. 

We  feel  that  this  is  about  all  the  effort 
that  our  local  and  state  taxpayers  should 
make  and  If  further  cutbacks  are  made  In 
the  874  program  it  could  result  in  turning 
over  to  the  U.S.  Government  the  responsi- 
bility for  educating  the  Air  Force  children 
which  we  are  certain  would  at  least  double 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LeRot  Hughes, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

School  District  No.  363, 
Marsing,  Idaho,  March  26.  1969. 
Hon.  Prank  Church. 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Interior,  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatoe  Chuech:  I  am  writing  with 
regards  to  the  funds  we  receive  from  PX.  874. 

Although  the  amount  is  not  large.  It  Is 
necessary  to  the  operation  of  our  school.  Al- 
most 10%  of  our  enrollment  comes  from  the 
Marsing  Job  Corps  Center  employees,  and 
this  necessitates  hiring  extra  teachers  In  or- 
der to  operate  a  satisfactory  edvicatlonal 
program.  The  amount  that  we  receive  Is 
about  enough  to  hire  one  extra  teacher. 

If  the  program  was  cut  50%.  the  amount 
would  have  to  revert  to  the  local  tax  payers, 
who  are  at  present,  Uxlng  themselves  above 
the  state  average. 


I  feel  that  the  PX.  874  U  a  good  procnua 
and  would  reoonunend  Its  cnntlntianfe  at 
the  present  lerel. 
Sinoerely, 

Howard  A.  Mat, 

Supertntendent. 

Jonrr  f  ii«i«»-t.«i»w^  School  Db- 
trict  No.  181, 

Chaltis.  Idaho,  March  25, 196$. 
Soiator  ^UKK  Church, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkae  Senator  Church  :  We  have  oomputed 
oxir  income  from  Public  Law  874  and  find 
that  we  recelTCd  about  $19.000.(X)  for  the 
last  year  toleration  This  Is  about  7%  of  our 
total  Maintenance  and  Operation  budget.  A 
50%  cut  would  affect  us  to  the  tune  of 
3^%  of  our  operating  budget.  In  todays 
rapidly  inflating  economy  and  particularly 
with  Idaho  teachers  striving  for  algnlflrant 
salary  increases  it  would  have  an  adverse 
effect  upon  our  operation. 

Custer  County  is  04.6%  federally  owned 
with  very  llttly  powrthlllty  of  any  additional 
tax  base  to  support  local  institutions.  As  a 
matter  oi  fact  the  land  base  is  retrogreaalng 
due  to  acquisitions  by  government  agencies 
of  several  parcels  of  private  land  for  as  they 
put  It  "administrative  purpoeea."  Aa  the  Fed- 
eral government  plays  a  continuing  larger 
part  Ln  the  economic  affairs  of  areas  such 
as  this,  they  should  accept  a  larger  part  of 
the  flnanrlal  btirden  of  supporting  scbools 
and  related  facilities. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  conflict  may 
come  from  those  in  the  government  who 
would  like  to  usurp  most  of  the  authority 
away  from  local  school  boards  in  matters  of 
curriculum,  standards,  etc..  under  the  guise 
of  knowing  what  is  better  for  us  than  we  do. 
If  we  have  to  compromise  this  facet  of  local 
control  to  maintain  federal  monies,  tbea 
from  my  personal  point  of  view  we  will  man- 
age without  the  money. 

We  support  you  in  your  attempt  to  sustain 
Public  Law  874  as  It  now  is  being  applied. 
Please  feel  free  to  request  any  additional  In- 
formation we  may  be  able  to  supply  to  sup- 
p>ort  your  argument. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clatton  Hurlxss. 

Chairman. 

Ratrdrum.  Idaho, 

March  24. 1969. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 
US.  ScTiate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  regarding  Pub- 
lic Law  874  I  most  sincerely  position  you  to 
fight  to  retain  all  appropriation  possible. 

Our  school  district,  being  Lakeland  School 
District  No.  272.  Rathdrum.  Idaho,  encom- 
passes a  great  many  acres  of  public  lands  in 
the  Kanlksu  National  Forest  and  In  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  National  Forest  and  our  only 
recompense  for  these  lands  Is  in  Ueu  of  tavxes 
through  P.L,  874. 

Our       district       receives       approximately 
$5,400.00  per  year  from  P.L.  874.  This  Is  not  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money  but   It  does 
supplement  an  Inadequate  budget. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Arthur  Scarcsllo, 
Scfiool  Trustee.  School  DUtrirt  So.  272. 

Joint  School  District  No.  353. 

Ririr.  Idaho.  April  14.  1969. 
Mr.  Prank  Church. 
Member  of  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chxtrch  :  We  are  fearful  that  the 
present  drive  for  government  economy  may 
result  In  at  least  nn  attempt  t»  reduce  funds 
appropriated  for  the  assistance  of  fpdenlly- 
Impncted  schools  under  P.L.  874  It  Is  our 
hope  that  any  cut  In  this  project  may  be 
avoided. 

We  rely  heavily  upon  funds  derived  from 
this  aource  In  our  school  dUUict.  We  have  a 
large  number  of  studcnu  whose  parenU  work 
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on  goveminent  brojects  so  tha.t  their  em- 
ployment axid  sometimes  tbelr  hemes  alBO 
contribute  nothing  In  the  way  of  taxes  to- 
ward the  support  of  our  schools.  We  really 
need  the  asslstcuu^  given  us  under  P.L.  874. 
We  vu^e  that  Everything  possible  be  done 
to  maintain  government  support  of  this  pro- 
gram. I 

Yours  very  truly, 

FKED  V.   PORTWI, 

Superintendent. 

Joint  School  Disthict  No.  251, 
Jettebson  Und  Madison  Counties, 

Rijlby,  Idaho.  March  25, 1969. 
Hon.  Prank  CHtrtcH, 
Senate  Office  Budding, 
Waahington,  D.Ci 

Deae  Senator  I  Chttbch:  We  need  more 
funds  for  education  similar  to  those  provided 
In  P.L.  874.  Th^e  fimds  can  be  used  by 
Boards  of  Education,  wherever  they  feel  It 
would  be  In  the^  best  Interest  of  the  boys 
and  girls  In  the  school  district,  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Ins^ctlon. 

Take  all  or  parts  of  these  funds  from  a  small 
school  district,  which  Is  the  situation  with 
most  districts  in{  Idaho,  and  the  funds  are 
hard  to  replace.  It  means  many  things  to  us; 
9350  «f  "salary  foi^  each  teacher,  or  new  text- 
Tiook?  for  a  certain  subject,  or  renovating  an 
old  building  to  make  It  livable  for  another 
25  or  30  years,  ori  as  I  mentioned  before  Im- 
proving instructlpn  In  the  areas  where  It's 
needed  most.         | 

Two  of  the  mctt  accepted  and  acceptable 
programs  emanating  from  the  Federal  source, 
Is  P.L.  874  and  the  school  lunch  program. 
These  are  the  kln^  of  programs  for  education 
that  I  encourage. 


Sincerely, 


Dear    Senator 
your  concern 
874  as  It  pertaini 
trlct  such  as  ouri 
Oneida  county  w( 
Federal 

for   funding   the 
much  of  the 
land  and  thus 
wise  would  have 

In  the  past 
Pi.  874,  which 
ours  Is 
cutback  would 

We  especially  a 
which    are    not 
and  thus  can  be 
greatest. 

Sincerely 


lanl 


yeiu- 
m 

consldera  sle 
misan 


March  17,  1969. 

Church  :     We    appreciate 

ab^jut  federal   funds   for  PX. 

to  our  district.  In  a  dls- 

whlch  encompasses  all  of 

feel  very  strongly  that  the 

It  has  some  responsibility 

local    schools    because    so 

of  the  county  Is  federal 

displaces  land  which  other- 

a  local  tax  base. 

we  received  $7,179  from 

a  small  district  such  as 

help.  Of  course  a  50% 

we  would  get  half  that. 

{ >preclate  funds  such  as  this 

earmarked    for   specific    use 

used  wherever  the  need  is 


Mtron  F.  Sorensen, 

Chairman. 


From  Paul  P. 

To  Hon.  FYank  Cl^urch 

Subject  Benefits 

Due  to  PX.  874 
offer  Art  (suppUet 
and  room  for  Sm^ll 
out  these  funds 
curtailed   or   drobped 
83,940.00  per  pup  1 
these  funds  as  loc  ciI 
schools  for  two  iqonths 
Sincerely, 


Kendrick  Joint 


Kendn4k, 
Senator  F'rank 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator: 
you  about  our  P 


Virgil  Powell, 
Superintendent. 


Joint  Sc»  ool  District  No.  304, 

Kami^,  Idaho.  March  24,  1969. 
Superintendent. 


Jaclcson, 


L.  874  and  815. 

Funds,  we've  been  able  to 

and  Room),  and  supplies 

Motors  and  crafts.  Wlth- 

t^ese  two  projects  would  be 

With   a   valuation   of 

In  AX).A.  we  sorely  need 

taxes  would  only  operate 


Paul  P.  Jackson. 


School  District 

No.  283. 
Idaho,  March  24, 1969. 


Cl  [URCH, 


Once  again  I  am  vn-iting 
J.  874  funds.  It  is  true  we 


only  receive  about  $7,600.00  annually  from 
874,  but  without  it  we  would  be  one  teacher 
short  In  the  classroom. 

Without  our  874  funds  we  could  be  In 
trouble  money  wise.  Where  do  we  get  the 
money  for  the  Federally  Impacted  student? 
These  students  need  an  education  also,  but 
I  feel  the  Districts  Involved  should  not  be 
penalized. 

Itemized  accounting  of  funds : 

1.  One  extra  teacher. 

2.  Textbooks  and  Instructional  material. 

3.  Vocational  training. 

4.  Increased  transportation  cost. 

5.  Library  books. 

6.  Some  of  the  funds  were  used  to  help 
complete  our  New  Vocational  Shop  Building. 

The  above  comments  are  Just  some  of  the 
things  done  In  our  School  System  with  PX. 
874  funds. 

Sincerely, 

James  V.  Muscat, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Swan  Valley  School  District  No.  92, 

Irwin,  Idaho,  March  25,  1969. 
Frank  Church, 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  A  50%  cut-back  would  wipe  out 
teacher  salary  increases  (and  hence  teach- 
ers ) ,  our  two  teacher's  aides  and  Involve  our 
Federal  p>eople  in  worse  controversy  than 
they  are  in  now.  Presently  it  is  felt  that  the 
Federal  employed  people  do  not  pull  their 
full  weight.  They  comprise  Vi  of  the  school 
population  but  provide  less  than  18%  of  the 
funds. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  Southern, 

Head  Instructor. 

School  District  No.  271, 
Coeur  D'Alene^  Idaho,  March  26,  1969. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church  :  During  the  1967-68 
school  year  our  district  received  $16,082  from 
PX.  874.  While  this  is  a  very  small  percentage 
of  our  budget  it  certainly  does  help  a  great 
deal  when  it  comes  to  purchasing  school  sup- 
plies, hiring  the  extra  teachers  needed,  or 
Just  paying  the  monthly  bills. 

When  you  figure  the  number  of  acres  of 
Federal  land  in  District  271  the  amount  we 
receive  from  P.L.  874  is  Just  a  fraction  of 
what  should  be  forthcoming  when  you  con- 
sider that  over  50%  of  the  school  district  is 
government  land. 

We  appreciate  the  help  you  have  given  in 
the  past  to  keeping  P.L.  874  in  operation  and 
urge  that  everything  be  done  to  hold  to  the 
present  level  or  increase  it. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lloyd  E.  E.  Diltz, 
Chairman.  Board  of  Trustees. 

St.  Anthony.  Idaho, 

March  25, 1969. 
Hon.  Frank  Chxtrch, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Friend:  I  am  writing  in  response  to 
your  letter  regarding  Public  Law  874  as  it 
pertains  to  our  school  district.  Even  though, 
I  am  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Board,  hav- 
ing finished  9  years  last  summer,  I  am  still 
concerned  about  financing  of  the  schools. 

PX.  874  provided  us  in  the  past  year  about 
$21,000.00  or  about  $10.00  per  child  in  our 
District.  This  may  not  seem  much  to  some 
people,  but  it  meant  a  great  deal  to  us.  We 
can  expect  an  influx  of  people  into  this  area 
on  the  Targhee  Natl.  Forest;  also,  the  Idaho 
Stud  Mill  has  already  added  1  more  shift  and 
expects  to  be  going  3-8  hour  shifts  as  soon 
as  possible.  One  of  the  Forest  Service  em- 
ployees told  me  a  week  ago  that  they  are 
shooting  for  sales  of  100  million  board  feet  of 
lumber  p)er  year  on  the  Targhee  Forest. 


It  would  be  very  detrimental  to  our  Dis- 
trict to  lose  these  fimds  from  either  PX.  874 
or  81S.  They  have  truly  been  a  light  In  the 
wilderness  for  us  in  the  past. 

I,  also,  wanted  to  thank  you  for  your  sup- 
port on  securing  the  Ashton  National  Guard 
Armory  for  our  School  District.  We  have  a  5 
year  lease  on  the  building  at  $100.00  per 
month. 

Best  Wishes  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Anthont  Gardner. 

Prairik  Public  Schools, 
Cottonwood,  Idaho,  March  25,  1969. 
Senator  Frank  Church, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  There  certainly 
would  be  no  Justification  for  reducing  or 
eliminating  P.L.  874  programs.  As  a  specific 
instance  in  our  case,  District  #242  educates 
approximately  65  students  who  are  here  be- 
cause of  Federal  Impact.  If  we  were  to  lose 
our  874  money  for  next  year — or  any  year 
that  these  students  reside  In  this  district  we 
would  have  to  release  at  least  two  or  fjosslbly 
three  teachers  In  order  to  balance  our  budg- 
et. This  would  cause  overcrowded  class- 
rooms resulting  in  an  Inefficient  educational 
system. 

Our  thoughts  are :  That  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment owns  the  forest  lands  and  other 
properties  which  cause  pupils  to  be  here  with 
no  tax  base  to  support  their  education,  P.L. 
874  funds  should  be  increased  rather  than 
decreased. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  J.  Malcolm,  Superintendent. 

Blackfoot  School  District  No.  55, 

Blackfoot,  Idaho,  April  10, 1969. 
Senator  Prank  Church, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  I  Just  read  your 
March  News  Release  concerning  the  war  on 
an  attempt  to  cut  Impact  aid  for  schools  (PX. 
874  and  PX.  815) .  For  your  information,  and 
you  are  well  aware  of  this.  School  District 
No.  55  located  on  the  borders  of  the  Port  Hall 
Indian  Reservation,  has  465  square  miles  of 
property  within  the  confines  of  the  boundary 
of  the  school  district.  376  square  miles  is  res- 
ervation land  which  is  non  taxable.  There 
are  400  students  living  on  the  Port  Hall  In- 
dian Reservation  who  attend  school  in  Dis- 
trict No.  55. 

Our  school  district  is  not  wealthy.  The  tax 
base  is  agriculture. 

School  District  No.  55  is  levying  the  maxi- 
mum amount  possible  under  the  state  statute 
for  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools.  It 
also  levies  14  mills  for  bond  Indebtedness 
which  is  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  di- 
rect tax  dollars  coming  into  the  school  dis- 
trict and  is  used  to  pay  off  bonds.  With  our 
low  property  tax  base  and  with  federal  stat- 
utes not  permitting  taxation  on  Indian  Res- 
ervation property,  we  would  have  to  reduce 
our  teaching  staff  30  people.  Our  average  class 
load  is  27  pupils  per  classroom:  you  can  see 
what  this  would  do  In  overloading  our  class- 
rooms. 

We  feel  In  our  school  district  and  In  the 
state  that  if  the  federal  government  is  going 
to  hold  federal  properties  In  obeyance  and 
not  susceptible  to  property  taxes  they  must 
also  assume  the  resj>onslblllty  of  educating 
children  where  they  are  located  on  such 
properties. 

We  appreciate  your  feeling  in  reference  to 
Pvbllc  Laws  874  and  815  and  I  would  hope 
the  information  In  this  letter  will  give  you 
some  ammunition  to  assist  us  in  retaining 
the  program.  Our  Board  of  Trustees  view 
these  two  programs  as  in  lieu  of  taxes  and 
not  as  federal  aid.  The  federal  government, 
the  state  government  and  local  governments 
have  talked  of  partnerships   in   education. 
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When  we  have  partnerships  there  are  cer- 
tain obligations  accrued  by  all  parties.  We 
would  expect  each  party  to  assume  their  obli- 
gation and  take  care  of  It.  It  Is  our  hope  the 
federal  government,  as  the  leading  body  of 
this  nation,  will  not  refuse  to  assume  its  ob- 
ligation In  this  partnership.  If  there  are  any 
questions  that  we  can  assist  with  please  let 
me  know. 
Thanks  for  your  past  services. 

I.  T.  Stoddard, 
Superintendent. 

Cascade  Public  Schools, 
Cascade,  Idaho,  April  18. 1969. 
Hon.  Frank  Church,     . 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  I  am  writing  to 
again  express  my  concern  over  the  future  of 
Public  Law  874  and  815.  Their  extension 
seems  to  be  again  in  Jeopardy. 

Your  efforts  have  been  largely  respHsnsible 
for  our  being  able  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
these  laws  in  the  last  few  years.  Your  efforts 
on  our  behalf  again  are  requested. 

We  use  only  the  P.L.  874  provision  but  it 
Is  a  vital  part  of  the  income  for  this  school 
district.  Our  fiscal  year  69  entitlement  is 
$18,428.00  which  represents  approximately 
eleven  per  cent  of  our  current  operating 
budget.  This  loss  In  our  small  school  district 
(approximately  90%  tax  exempt  because  of 
federal  ownership )  could  be  a  crippling  blow. 

Please  do  everything  possible  to  continue 
these  provisions  and  to  see  that  they  are 
funded  at  the  level  of  entitlement. 

Thank  you  for  your  past  efforts  on  our 
behalf  and  best  wishes  in  this  endeavor 
again. 

Sincerely, 

Jerry  L.  Evans, 
Superintendent. 

Council   School  District   No.    13, 

Council.  Idaho,  April  18.  1969. 
Senator  Frank  Church, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  should  Uke  to  point  out  to 
you  the  Importance  of  PL-874  to  Idaho 
schools.  As  you  know,  this  money  Is  used  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  for  schools 
In  Idaho,  a  state  which  Is  %  owned  by  the 
federal  government  and,  therefore,  %  non- 
taxable. 

As  I  see  It,  this  Is  the  only  way  we  can  de- 
rive revenue  from  lands  owmed  by  the  United 
States.  I  refer  to  revenue  for  maintenance 
and  operation,  not  capital  outlay.  I  hope 
that  you  will  see  fit  to  support  the  contin- 
uance of  PL-a74.  There  Is  a  great  deal  of 
federal  money  spent  in  places  which  may  be 
cut  rather  than  education.  If  you  need  assist- 
ance in  finding  those  places  to  cut,  fee  free  to 
call  on  me. 

Sincerely, 

MoRT  Curtis, 
Superintendent. 

Shoshone  Public  Schools,  Joint 
School  District  No.  312, 

Shoshone,  Idaho,  March  17, 1969. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sib  :  This  is  to  encourage  and  support  your 
efforts  to  retsiln  P.L.  874  funds  at  an  ade- 
quate level.  In  my  opinion,  this  legislation 
is  among  the  fairest  and  least  complicated  of 
all  federal  programs.  I  would  much  prefer 
cuts  In  programs  other  than  this,  if  cuts  be 
necessary. 

Although  P.L.  874  funds  received  by  the 
Shoshone  School  District  do  not  represent  a 
large  percent  of  its  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion budget,  they  do  provide  a  fair  amount  to 
support  the  federally  connected  students  in 
our  schools.  In  our  case,  these  students  are 
from  families  employed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  These  people  are  an  im- 
portant an<l  welcome  segment  of  our  com- 


munity, but  their  mere  presence  Indicates 
that  our  school  district  has  much  federal 
land  which  produces  no  taxes.  We  would 
likely  be  forced  to  employ  one  fewer  teacher 
if  P.L.  874  funds  were  discontinued. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  D.  Crothxrs, 

Superintendent. 

School  District  No.  25, 

Bannock  County, 
Pocatello.  Idaho,  April  28, 1969. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Chxtrch  :  It  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  participating  school  districts 
that  Public  Law  874  which  reimburses  schools 
for  a  concentration  of  federally-connected 
employees  Is  under  review  by  the  Congress. 
I  believe  that  Public  Law  874  is  one  of  the 
finest  aids  to  education  that  has  been  de- 
veloped. The  advantage  of  874  is  that  after 
the  survey  and  the  need  has  been  established, 
funds  are  remitted  to  the  district  to  be  spent 
under  their  regular  fiscal  controls.  I  would 
hope  that  future  federal-aid  programs  would 
follow  this  same  principle  rather  than  the 
categorical  aid  programs  that  are  now  in 
existence. 

I  feel  this  program  should  be  strongly  sup- 
ported. I  would  hate  to  see  any  reduction  in 
the  emphasis  or  in  the  funding.  Would  you 
please  consider  suppmrtlng  874  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

W.  James  Branvold, 

Business  Manager. 


Lapwai  Public  Schools, 
Lapwai,  Idaho,  April  25, 1969. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church  :  The  school  admin- 
istrators in  Idaho  whose  schools  are  eligible 
for  874  funds,  are  concerned  about  any  at- 
tempt by  Congress  to  lower  or  phase  out 
this  program.  Public  Law  874  has  always  been 
a  very  p>opular  federal  program  and  a  ter- 
rific help  to  such  school  districts  as  Lapwai, 
with  50%  of  its  student  body  living  on  trust 
lands  which  produce  no  taxes  for  our  M  &  O 
budget. 

The  public  schools  In  Idaho,  because  of  the 
30  mill  celling  on  district  taxes,  are  hard 
pressed  to  provide  an  adequate  educational 
program.  The  federal  assistance  to  our  dis- 
trict from  874  makes  It  p>o6slble  to  provide 
a  reasonable  program  of  studies.  However, 
It  we  were  to  lose  these  funds,  or  if  they  were 
funded  at  a  lower  level,  it  would  be  a  catas- 
trophy  for  us. 

"There  are  federal  fxinds  appropriated  to  the 
public  schools  under  the  various  titles  of 
E.S.E.A.  that  are  peripheral,  that  could  be 
reduced  or  phased  out,  that  wouldn't  strike 
at  the  heart  of  our  elementary  and  secondary 
hard  core  program. 

May  I  urge  you  to  support  PX.  874  In  Its 
present  form. 

Sincerely, 

Glenn  Satchwell, 

Superin  tenden  t . 

Shelley   Public   Schools,   Joint 
School  District  No.  60, 

Shelley,  Idaho,  April  30,  1969. 
Senator  Frank  Church, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Chukch:  We  would  like  to 
encourage  you  to  give  your  full  support  to 
fimdlng  Public  Law  874  at  100%. 

We  would  have  to  cut  back  our  educa- 
tional program  in  some  areas  if  Public  Law 
874  funds  are  decreased.  Public  Law  874 
has  helped  our  district  more  than  any  other 
federal  school  program.  The  part  that  we 
appreciate  the  most  about  Public  Law  874 
funds  is  that  we.  the  school  district,  can 
use  the  funds  where  they  will  do  the  most 
good  in  the  district. 


Thanks  for  yotu'  support  and  Interest  in 
the  schools  of  Idaho. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  J.  Hobbs, 

SuperinteTident. 

PoTLACH    Public    Schools,    Dis- 
trict No.   286,   Latah   County, 

Potlatch,  Idaho.  April  21,  1969. 
Hon.  Frank  Chubch, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Church:  The  Potlatch 
Schools  receive  Public  Law  874  funds,  al- 
though not  In  any  vast  amount,  which  helps 
to  operate  our  school  system.  This  school  dis- 
trict has  approximately  90  square  miles  of 
federal  forest  land  Included  in  350  square 
miles  of  total  area  in  our  school  district. 
This  makes  up  more  than  25%  of  our  total 
area.  Another  90  square  miles  must  be  State 
forest  land,  so  about  60%  of  our  total  area 
pjroduces  no  taxes  to  operate  schools. 

Naturally,  many  of  our  school  patrons  live 
here  because  of  employment  In  the  Federal 
Forest  property  and  IHibllc  Law  874  enables 
us  to  collect  some  money  for  these  people  so 
employed.  Many  school  districts  In  Idaho  are 
In  similar  situations. 

In  my  opinion,  P.L.  874  Is  one  of  the  most 
fair  fedenil  programs  for  aid  to  public 
schools.  Rules  for  establishing  eligibility 
seem  fair  and  eligibility  can  be  established 
without  too  much  red-tape.  I  would  gladly 
trade  all  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  benefits  for  the  continuation 
and  improvement  of  P.L.  874  benefits. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  W.  Bieker. 

Superintendent. 


Boundary    County    School    Dis- 
trict No.  101, 
Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho^  April  22,  1969. 
Hon.  F^ANK  Church, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  We  have  received 
information  that  Public  Law  874  is  now  on 
the  agenda  relative  to  funding  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  and  since  Public  Law  874  is  vital 
to  not  only  our  school  district  but  many 
school  districts  In  the  State  of  Idaho  we  are 
taking  this  opportunity  to  urge  your  con- 
tinued suppwrt  of  this  program. 

The  entitlement  for  Boiindary  County 
School  District  101  for  this  fiscal  year  was 
$30,615.00.  Approximately  the  same  amount 
of  Public  Law  874  funds  have  been  budgeted 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Not  only  would 
the  loss  of  these  funds  seriously  curtail  our 
maintenance  and  operation  budget  for  the 
coming  year  but  would  In  the  final  analysis, 
mean  that  It  would  be  necessary  to  cut  back 
our  costs  this  coming  year  In  those  areas 
that  we  can  least  afford:  namely  In  the  areas 
of  text  books,  supplies  and  other  teaching 
materials.  Since  the  teaching  staff  has  already 
been  contracted  for  the  coming  year  it  is 
obvious  that  any  cutback  will  have  to  be 
be  made  in  other  areas.  It  is  also  extremely 
unfortunate  that  our  budgets  have  to  be 
prepared  prior  to  the  time  that  Public  Law 
874  comes  before  Congress  for  consideration. 
When  a  district  stands  to  lose  five  or  six  per- 
cent or  even  more  of  their  operating  budget 
this  creates  an  Intolerable  situation  as  far 
as  school  districts  are  concerned. 

Boundary  County  School  District  is  com- 
posed of  approximately  1,693,000  acres  of 
which  458,000  are  federally  owned  and  100.283 
State  owned.  Thus  approximately  66.7  per- 
cent of  the  acreage  in  Boundary  County  Is 
non-revenue  producing  land.  It  seems  Incon- 
ceivable consideration  Is  being  given  to  fur- 
ther penalizing  our  district  through  with- 
drawing of  additional  Federal  funds.  In 
addition  our  district  is  levying  30  mills  at 
the  local  level  which  Is  the  maximum  levy 
allowed  by  the  State  of  Idaho.  Thus  it  is 
readily    apparent   that    this   loss   of   funds 
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could  not   be  (nade  up  by  addition*!  local 
levies. 

Tbank  you  t^  your  interast  In  tb«  scbool 
dlstrlcta  of  th«  State  of  Idaho  and  we  urge 
you  to  make  etery  effort  to  see  that  Public 
Law  874  contiquee  to  be  funded  at  Ita  cur- 
rent  level. 

Slncerelyl. 

I  RirHAan  D.  Hawostb, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE— 
ENROLIiED   BTT.T.S    SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerfs,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  ifflxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

HJi.  671.  An  ftct  to  compensate  the  Indians 
of  California  fat'  the  value  of  land  erroneous- 
ly used  as  an  olfset  in  a  Judgment  against  the 
United  States  ^tained  by  said  Indians. 

KM.  12720.  Ah  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  cerljaln  real  propMty  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvun^la  to  the  Washington  Inter- 
.  national  Schoot,  Incorporated. 


poslUon  created  by  PubUc  Law  90-347  which 
was  approved  June  18,  1B68. 

DXPLOMATTC    AND     PORKIGN     SKSVTCX 

Charles  W.  Adair,  Jr.,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
Service  ofBcer  of  the  class  of  Career  Minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Uruguay. 

Robert  M.  Sayre,  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign 
Service  oflBcer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Panama. 

William  E.  Schaufele,  Jr.,  of  Ohio,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  2,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Upper  Volta. 


ADJO 

s: 


UNTIL 
ER   3,  1969 


Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move,  lin  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
315,  that  the  I  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment imtil  Wednesday,  September  3, 
1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motioni  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  1  minute  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Wednesday,  September 
3,  1969,  at  12  of  clock  noon. 


NbMINATIONS 

Executive  nbminatlons  received  by  the 
Senate  August  13,  1969: 

US    CiRCTjrr    Judge 

Henry  L.  Brooks,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  VS. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  sixth  circuit  to  fill  a  new 


CONFTRMAITONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  13,  1969: 

UJB.   ATTORJirr 

Douglas  B.  Bally,  of  Alaska,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Alaska  for  the 
term  of  four  years. 

Ambassadobs 

Taylor  O.  Belcher,  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Peru. 

Walter  L.  Rice,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Australia. 

IMTKXNATIONAL      MONXTAET      FUND,      INTXXNA- 

TioNAi.  Bank  fob  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  Inter-Amekican  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  Asian  Deveix>pment 
Bank 

Nathaniel  Samuels,  of  New  York,  to  be 
UJB.  Alternate  Oovemor  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  for  a  term  of  5  years;  VS. 
Alternate  Oovemor  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  for  a 
term  of  5  years;  U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  for  a 
term  of  5  years  and  untU  his  successor  has 
been  appointed;  and  U.S.  Alternate  Governor 
of  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 


In  thb  Arjct 

The  following-named  offlcen  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list.  In  grades  indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3963: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Charles  Hartwell  Boneeteel  HI. 
018866,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  VS.  Army). 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Oen.  Jean  Evans  Engler,  019198,  Army 

of   the  United  States    (major  general,   U.S. 

Army). 
The   following-named   officers,   under   the 

provisions  of  title   10,  United   States   Code. 

section  3066,  to  be  asslg^ned  to  positions  of 

importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 

the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 

3066,  In  grades  as  follows: 

To  be  general 
Lt.  Gen.  John  Hersey  Mlchaells,  030328. 
Army  of  the  United  States   (major  general, 
UJ3.  Army). 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  Miller  Helser,  Jr.,  043773, 

U.S.  Army. 
Bfaj.  Oen.  Charles  WUUam  Elfler,  032614, 

U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for   temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  major  general,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion thereof  as  provided  by  law: 


Robert  P.  Keller 
Alan  J.  Armstrong 
George  C.  Axtell 
Foster  C.  La  Hue 


Charles  F.  Wlddecke 
Louis  H.  Wilson.  Jr. 
John  N.  McLaughlin 
Robert  R.  Fairburn 


The  foUowlng- named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general: 


Charles  S.  Robertson 
Duane  L.  Paw 
Mauro  J.  Padallno 
Edward  S.  Frls 
Frank  C.  Lang 
Victor  A.  Armstrong 

Renegotiation  Board 
Rex  M.  Mattlngly,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Renegotiation  Board. 


Thomas  H.  Miller,  Jr. 
Robert  H.  Barrow 
Herbert  L.  Becklngton 
Leonard  E.  Frlbourg 
Robert  D.  Bohn 
WUllam  F.  Doehler 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Now  let  fhy  servant  depart  in 
peace. — Luke  i:  29. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  who  dost 
reveal  Thyself  in  all  that  is  good  and  true 
and  beautiful,  make  in  our  hearts  a  quiet 
place  and  conte  and  dweU  therein. 

May  the  d^ys  ahead  be  a  period  of 
rest  and  relaxation  for  us  and  may  we 
return  ready  in  body  and  spirit  for  the 
tasks  that  lie  sihead. 

As  we  sepa^'ate  may  Thy  blessing  be 
upon  us  to  kefep  us  healthy  and  strong, 
ever  ready  to  Iserve  our  beloved  country 
and  always  l)eing  about  our  Father's 
business. 

God  be  in  our  heads  and  in  our  under- 
standing; 

God  be  in  oijr  eyes  and  in  our  looking ; 

C3rod  be  in  our  mouths  and  In  our 
speaking; 

CJod  be  in  o^r  minds  and  in  our  think- 
ing; 

God  be  at  ^ur  end — and  at  our  de- 
parting. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday WM  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  date  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  August  r,  1969: 

HJl.  2785.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  State 
of  Tennessee  certain  lands  within  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  and  certain 
lands  comprising  the  Gatlinburg  Spur  of  the 
Foothills  Parkway,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

HJR.  5833.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30, 1972,  the  existing  suspension 
of  duty  on  certain  copying  shoe  lathes. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
lington, one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 


the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJR.  671.  An  act  to  compensate  the  Indians 
of  California  for  the  value  of  land  errone- 
ously used  as  an  offset  in  a  Judgment  against 
the  United  States  obtained  by  said  Indians; 

H.R.  1707.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Jallleh  Farah  Salameh  El  Ahwal; 

H.R.  5107.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Maria  Moslo; 

H.R.  8136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  An- 
thony Smilko; 

H.R.  12720.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  the  Washington  Inter- 
national  Scbool,   Incorporated;    and 

H.  Con.  Res.  315.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  Congress 
from  Wednesday,  August  13,  1969,  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Wednesday,  September  ■?. 
1969. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendment  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H Jl.  4658.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
L.  Coulter. 
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The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  742.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 

12,  1948  (62  Stat.  382) .  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  the  Kennewlck  division  extension,  Yakima 
project,  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  203.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 

13,  1962  (76  Stat.  96),  with  respect  to  the 
Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project;  and 

S.  1583.  An  act  to  provide  that  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  In  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, Including  the  postal  field  service, 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  fitness. 


FUNDS    FOR    EDUCATION 

(Mr.  JOELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  newspaper  reports  that  President 
Richard  Nixon  has  stated  that  he  may 
order  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  not  to  spend  a  billion 
dollars  of  the  amount  recently  appro- 
priated by  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  education  of  the  youth  of  our  N-xtion. 

This  Is  a  clear  statement  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  his  willingness  to  engage  in  a 
flagrant  disregard  of  the  will  of  Con- 
gress. Since  the  amendment  which  I  pro- 
posed to  add  about  $900  million  to  our 
appropriation  for  education  was  passed 
by  the  House  by  the  overwhelming  vote 
of  293  to  120,  it  represents  a  clear  man- 
date to  the  executive  branch.  Refusal  to 
abide  by  such  a  mandate  would  be  an 
arbitrary  and  arrogant  action. 

Such  refusal  would  also  afford  an  in- 
dication of  the  type  of  set  of  priorities 
that  the  Nixon  administration  endorses. 
It  would  prefer  missiles  and  space  cap- 
sules to  the  adequate  education  of  our 
youth.  I  think  it  most  regrettable  that 
President  Nixon  who  opposed  the  con- 
cept of  Federal  aid  to  education  from  the 
beginning  should  now  express  a  readi- 
ness to  scuttle  House  appropriations  for 
Federal  aid  to  education. 

The  allegation  that  the  spending  of 
the  money  provided  by  my  amendment 
would  be  Inflatloruiry  Is  erroneous.  If 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  sp>end 
it.  the  vast  portion  of  It  will  have  to  be 
spent  by  local  governments  or  school 
boards  to  maintain  their  local  public 
schools.  This  money  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided by  local  property  owners  out  of 
local  taxes.  Since  the  small  homeowner 
is  already  hard  pressed,  the  President's 
refusal  to  afford  him  the  relief  provided 
by  my  amendment  would  be  a  bitter  blow 
indeed. 

Failure  to  follow  through  on  the  in- 
creased appropriation  would  also  be  a 
heavy  blow  to  parochial  schools  since 
a  small  but  important  portion  of  the 
money  will  go  to  these  schools  for  li- 
braries and  equipment.  It  would  also  be 
very  damaging  to  young  people  who  want 
Government  loans  for  college  tuition 
since  a  small  pwrtlon  Is  devoted  to  that 
purpose  also. 


I  noticed  that  the  President  Issued  his 
statement  after  consulting  with  his  ad- 
visers, but  that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  was  not  among 
them.  This  has  already  been  so  undercut 
by  the  Nixon  administration  in  the  at- 
tainment of  the  goals  of  his  Department 
that  it  is  understandable  why  he  Is  In- 
creasingly being  referred  to  as  "Secre- 
tary Flinch." 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  for  his  statement  and 
also  on  the  leadership  which  he  showed 
when  the  appropriation  bill  was  before 
the  House  recently. 

Surely  the  President  will  not  turn  his 
back  on  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  or  on  the  schoolchildren  of  Amer- 
ica. I  think  it  will  be  the  most  serious 
mistake  the  President  will  make  during 
his  administration  If  he  does  not  let  the 
win  of  the  Congress  take  full  effect. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
with  great  interest  to  what  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  had  to  say.  It 
might  have  been  much  easier  for  the 
President  had  the  gentleman  voted  for 
the  surtax  extension  and  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  vote 
for  the  tax  bill.  I  voted  for  the  tax  bill. 


THE  APPROPRIATION   AND  SPEND- 
ING BUSINESS  OF  THE  SESSION 

I  Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  ^ 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  we  have  enacted  a  num- 
ber of  supplemental  appropriation  meas- 
ures dealing  with  fiscal  1969,  and  the 
House  has  passed  six  of  the  regular  an- 
nual appropriation  bills  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  1970.  We  lack  action  in  the 
House  on  seven  of  the  regular  appropria- 
tion bills  for  fiscal  1970. 

None  of  the  regular  appropriation  bills 
for  1970  have  been  enacted  Into  law. 

And  there  are  a  number  of  bills  out  of 
the  legislative  committees  that  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  place  In  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks  of  the  Record  a 
general  statement  and  certain  tables  in 
regard  to  the  record  of  the  Congress 
thus  far  in  regard  to  these  matters. 


DIRT  IN  THE  MAILS 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
trsmeous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  July  24 
Redding  Pilot  analyzes  three  antlob- 
scenlty  bills  which  I  introduced  on  July 
17.  The  questions  raised  In  the  article 
concerning  two  of  the  bills  highlight  the 
difficult     constitutional     problems     en- 


countered when  trying  to  halt  the  illicit 
traffic  In  obscene  materials  while  main- 
taining Intact  the  protected  freedom  of 
communication. 

While  the  editorial  cites  my  third  bill 
as  being  the  most  practical  to  imple- 
ment, I  intend  to  urge  enactment  of  all 
three  of  my  bills. 

The  main  objective  in  all  my  antl- 
obscenlty  bills  Is  to  protect  our  children 
and  certainly  their  welfare  Is  Important 
enough  to  push  ahead  In  spite  of  the  In- 
terpretation that  certain  courts  have 
placed  on  particular  situations.  This  is  a 
case  by  case  matter.  And  the  fact  that  the 
issues  are  difficult  should  not  deter  us 
from  working  for  sound,  constitutionally 
permissible  laws  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  cancerous  traffic  in  obscene  ma- 
terials. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Plain  Brown  Wrapper 

Congressman  John  S.  Monagan  has  Intro- 
duced three  bills  before  the  House  which  he 
hopes  will  stem  the  fiood  of  pornography 
which  passes  through  the  mall. 

In  a  speech  before  the  House,  he  said  "the 
prohibitions  and  penalties  In  my  bills  are 
sufficiently  stringent  to  slow  the  pace  of  the 
cxirrent  flouting  of  standards  of  minimum 
decency  by  money  hungry  and  calculating 
publishers."  Mr.  Monagan  has  already  filed 
a  bin  which  would  require  that  pornography 
placed  in  the  malls  be  prominently  labelled 
as  such. 

Having  had  our  name  acqiilred  by  several 
of  these  "money  hungry  and  calculating  pub- 
lishers" we  think  we'd  prefer  the  system 
they  now  use — a  plain  wrapper  over  an  in- 
side envelope  which  warns  what's  inside. 
After  all,  who  wants  the  mailman  to  snicker 
about  all  the  pornographic  advertisements 
you  get — even  If  It's  only  because  a  hard-up 
magazine  you  subscribe  to  sold  its  mailing 
list. 

The  first  of  Mr.  Monagan's  new  bills  makes 
It  a  crime  to  ship  through  the  malls  or  In 
Interstate  commerce  any  materials  unsuit- 
able for  minors.  We  don't  think  this  Is  a 
practical  solution.  There  are  certainly  some 
"materials"  which  are  neither  filthy  nor  pru- 
rient which  we  wouldn't  recommend  for 
minors. 

The  second  bill  would  make  It  Illegal  for 
a  person  to  ship  through  the  malls  or  Inter- 
state commerce  any  advertisement  "designed 
to  appeal  to  a  prurient  interest  In  sex."  This 
law  probably  wouldn't  have  much  effect,  be- 
cause proving  an  appeal  to  a  prurient  In- 
terest has  been  notably  dl£Bcult. 

The  third  of  Mr.  Monagan's  proposals  is 
the  one  we  would  be  most  inclined  to  sup- 
port. It  would  authorize  the  U.S.  Postmaster 
General  to  mantain  a  list  of  citizens  who 
do  not  w&nt  to  receive  any  sexually  oriented 
nxaterials  or  advertisements.  The  criminal 
penalties  for  those  who  mail  obscene  mate- 
rial to  those  who  have  registered  would  be 
a  $5,000  fine  and  or  five  years  In  prison  for 
the  first  offense. 

This  bill  seems  like  a  good  way  to  protect 
those  people  who  wish  to  be  protected.  The 
number  of  people  who  would  register  under 
this  bill  would  at  least  give  pornographers 
an  idea  of  how  popular  or  unpopular  they 
are. 

■WHAT  PRICE  CLEARING  THE  AIR? 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial, "Clearing  the  Air  In  Peru,"  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  August  1,  1969,  lav- 
ishly praljsed  the  recent  takeover  by  Chile 
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of  the  Anacqnda  Mining  Co.  properties 
and  stated : 


August  13,  1969 


This  natlon^lzatlon 
sated,    worked 
destroyed    the 
cleared  the  air. 


negotiated,  cotnpen- 
out  before  political  storma 
option    of    compromise — has 


It  went  on  to  state: 

The  United  ptate*  Is  deUghted  to  be  able 
to  point  to  It  las  a  model  for  poeslble  take- 
overs In  other  ^tln  countries. 

In  addition!  to  deploring  the  fact  that 
the  writer  apjjears  to  be  welcoming  such 
takeovers,  I  Relieve  that  someone  shoxild 
challenge  thii  superficial  analysis  of  the 
Chilean  expropriation  which  glosses  over 
the  difflcultlee  which  this  governmental 
action  has  caused  and  which  similar  ac- 
tions there  o^  elsewhere  would  cause  in 
the  future. 

Certainly  I  do  not  question  the  doctrine 
that  Chile  had  the  right  to  expropriate 
Anaconda's  pioperties  but  I  do  insist  that 
the  stockholders  of  that  company  have 
the  right  to  r^eive  adequate  and  prompt 
compensatio 

Th¥  payment  of  the  book  value  of  the 
company's  a^ts — particularly  in  an 
extractive  industry — on  notes  spaced 
over  a  period!  of  12  years  would  hardly 
seem  to  qualify  as  prompt  and  adequate 
payment  undir  the  standard  which  we 
in  the  United  States  require  in  a  case 
where  the  sovereign  takes  the  property 
of  the  citizenJ  In  this  country  we  insist 
on  immediata  payment  and  in  cash. 
Should  our  fellow  Americans  not  be  en- 
titled to  expe<it  the  same?  And  while  it 
may  be  true  mat  we  are  not  going  to 
enforce  such  a  policy,  should  our  Gov- 
ernment not  |at  least  make  noises  of 
disapproval? 

Such  negotiation  as  there  was  in  this 
case  was  carried  on  with  a  gwa  at  the 
head  of  the  negotiators  and  any  settle- 
ment was  reaehed  under  duress  and  it 
is  hard  to  see  now  this  procedure  serves 
as  a  model  for  the  future  takeovers  with 
the  editorial  envisages. 

What  a  displassionate  observer  thinks 
of  Anaconda  situation  was  graphically 
set  out  in  a  rfecent  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Joumaliof  July  2  where  a  market 
analyst  not  schooled  in  politics  set  out 
his  appraisal  df  the  value  of  the  corpo- 
rate stock  of  tais  company  as  follows : 

Aside  from  thk  general  view  that  Chile  Is 
buying  the  minis  at  "well  below  their  true 
value"  analyst  Lester  Krellensteln  of  H. 
Hentz  questlonsi  the  "quality  of  the  paper" 
Involved  In  the  p^chase,  the  extended  period 
during  which  thf  payments  will  be  made  and 
"the  more  critldal  problem  of  whether  the 
present  or  futur4."  government  "will  be  will- 
ing and  able  to  iervlce  the  debt." 


pressed  In  tne  editorial  about  the  fairness 
of  the  compromise.  And  brass  mill  work- 
ers whose  Jobs  might  well  depend  upon  a 
supply  of  reasonably  priced  copper  would 
scarcely  applaud  our  maidenly  acquies- 
cence. 

The  result  may  have  been  inevitable, 
but  must  we  give  the  Impression  that  we 
enjoy  it? 


Now  it  may  Well  be  true  that  the  tide 
of  socializatiod  is  running  so  strongly  m 
Latin  Americajthat  in  spite  of  the  20- 
year  agreement  which  the  company  had 
recently  concluded  with  Chile  the  alter- 
native in  this  (iase  was  outright  seizure. 
And  the  commny  directors  may  have 
concluded  thai  by  paying  in  12  years 
bonds  on  the  bdok  value  for  51  percent  of 
the  company,  the  host  Government  took 
only  one  arm  instead  of  the  whole  body. 
But  do  we  have  to  act  as  if  we  loved  every 
minute  of  the  experience? 

Certainly  an  Anaconda  stockholder 
whose  stock  hajd  dropped  from  66  to  30 
would  hardly  share   the  euphoria  ex- 


STUDENTS  HANDICAPPED  BY  LACK 
OP  ACTION  ON  STUDENT  LOAN 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  has  failed  to  do  necessary  work 
before  the  recess  starting  today.  The 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  is  vital 
to  many  of  our  young  men  and  women 
who  will  soon  be  entering  in  colleges  and 
imiversities. 

Continuation  of  the  education  of  200,- 
000  young  citizens  or  even  one-tenth  that 
number  if  the  figure  is  in  dispute — is  far 
more  important  according  to  my  sense  of 
values,  than  435  Congressmen  getting  a 
little  mldsimmier  relaxation. 

College  students  are  up  against  a  dead- 
line that  for  many  may  pass  before  we 
return  after  Labor  Day.  If  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program  is  not  extend- 
ed before  we  adjourn — and  that  appears 
the  way  it  is  going  to  be — thousands  of 
young  people  who  are  struggling  against 
economic  handicaps  for  an  education 
which  will  assure  their  maximum  contri- 
bution to  our  society  may  not  be  able  to 
enroll  this  year. 

A  few  of  them  may  be  able  to  get  loans 
at  81/2  percent  interest  or  more — at  ab- 
sorbent rates — becoming  the  victims  of 
the  interest  spiral,  saddled  with  inde- 
fensibly high  repayments,  throughout 
their  early  careers. 

I  am  told.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is 
no  way  to  postpone  our  recess,  that  there 
is  no  way  to  bring  this  Issue  before  the 
House  until  we  return  after  Labor  Day, 
and  after  it  is  too  late  to  provide  the 
loan  assistance  these  young  people  need 
and  there  is  nothing  the  lowliest  Mem- 
ber of  this  435-Member  body  can  do  but 
protest.  I  do  so  now. 

I  do  protest  that  there  is  too  much  at 
stake  in  the  student  loan  matter  alone, 
because  of  a  deadline  which  will  not  wait 
until  after  Labor  Day,  for  us  to  leave 
without  resolving  it. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  House  will  ap- 
prove the  loan  program  needed  by  a 
large  majority  when  it  comes  to  a  vote. 
I  believe  banks  can  rely  on  that.  I  can 
only  hope  that  they  will  do  so  and  make 
loans  at  reasonable  interest  to  keep  our 
young  people  in  school. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman, 
the  committee  could  have  gone  to  the 
Rules  Committee  and  gotten  a  rule  on 
the  bill.  Now  the  banks  can  make  loans 
with  the  assurance  that  a  bill  will  pass 
and  they  can  be  covered  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter.  I  hope  the  banks  will  have  con- 
fidence and  will  make  the  loans  during 


this  month,  and  be  able  to  participate 
after  the  bill  has  t>een  passed. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  That  is  my  hope,  also 


THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
RIBBENTROP-MOLOTOV  SECRET 
PACT 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  i 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
free  people  all  over  the  world  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  infamous  nonaggres- 
sion  pact  and  secret  protocol  signed  on 
August  23.  1939,  by  J.  von  Ribbentrop, 
Hitler's  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
V.  M.  Molotov,  Stalin's  Commissar  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

This  secret  agreement  between  Russia 
and  Germany  paved  the  way  for  Russian 
domination  of  the  Baltic  States  by  allow- 
ing the  Soviet  Government  to  establish 
itself  in  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Bessara- 
bia— part  of  Rumania — and  in  Poland  as 
far  west  as  the  Vistula  River  which  flows 
through  Warsaw.  Part  of  Warsaw  was  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Soviets  and  Lith- 
uania was  to  fall  within  the  German 
sphere  of  influence  and  activity.  At  sub- 
sequent military  conferences,  however, 
the  Russians  surrendered  part  of  their 
Polish  zone,  including  the  section  of 
Warsaw.  In  exchange,  Germany  con- 
sented to  Soviet  domination  of  Lith- 
uania. 

The  Russo-German  Pact  of  August  23, 
1939,  came  into  force  immediately  on  its 
signing,  and  only  8  days  later,  Ger- 
many attacked  Poland.  And  less  than  a 
year  later,  in  June  1940,  bolstered  by  this 
agreement  reached  with  Hitler,  the  Rus- 
sians overran  the  Baltic  States,  brutal- 
ly conducted  mass  deportations  to  Si- 
beria, and  caused  the  death  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Innocent  Baltic 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  30  years  later,  I 
would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues,  and 
the  official  representatives  of  our  coim- 
try,  as  well  as  the  official  representatives 
of  other  countries  of  the  free  world,  that 
the  unfortimate  people  of  the  Baltic 
States,  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
still  find  themselves  under  the  yoke  of 
Soviet  domination. 

I  am  pleased  that  President  Richard 
Nixon  has  concluded  a  visit  to  Rumania, 
and  according  to  the  press,  he  is  con- 
templating a  visit  to  Moscow  In  the  fu- 
ture. It  Is  my  hope,  as  serious  discussions 
take  place  between  representatives  of  our 
country,  the  leader  in  the  free  world,  and 
representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
besides  the  currently  popular  Issues  of 
disarmament,  and  curtailment  of  devel- 
oping and  testing  of  sophisticated  weap- 
ons, the  compelling  and  urgent  issue  of 
the  fate  and  future  of  the  people  of  the 
Baltic  States;  namely,  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania,  will  receive  prime  con- 
sideration. 

The  world  cannot  live  at  peace  unless 
and  until  the  territorial  Integrity  and 
freedom  of  the  people  who  are  held  in 
bondage  today  are  restored,  so  that  once 
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again  they  may  enjoy  the  precious  rights 
of  self-determination  and  self-govern- 
ment. This  is  the  mission,  this  Is  the  task, 
this  is  the  duty,  and  this  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
people  everywhere  who  are  held  in  bond- 
age. 

Mr.  SpeaJcer,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  would  like  to  include  the  text  of 
the  Ribbentrop-Molotov  Pact,  which  fol- 
lows: 

[Prom  "Nazi-Soviet  Relations,  1939-41."  doc- 
uments from  the  Archives  of  the  German 
Foreign  Office,  edited  by  Raymond  James 
Son  tag   and   James   Stuart   Beddle] 

Treaty    op    Nonacgression    Between    Ger- 
many AND  THE  Union  or  Soviet  Social- 
ist   Republics,    Ancnsr    23,    1939 
The  Government  of  the  German  Reich  and 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  desirous  of  strengthening 
the  cause  of  p>eace  between  Germany  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  proceeding  from  the  fundamen- 
tal provisions  of  the  Neutrality  Agreement 
concluded   In  April   1926   between  Germany 
and  the  U.S.S.R.,  have  reached  the  following 
agreement : 

article  I 
Both  High  Contracting  Parties  obligate 
themselves  to  desist  from  any  act  of  violence, 
any  aggressive  action,  and  any  attack  on  each 
other,  either  individually  or  jointly  with 
other  powers. 

ARTICLE    II 

Should  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Par- 
ties become  the  object  of  belligerent  action 
by  a  third  power,  the  other  High  Contracting 
Party  shall  in  no  manner  lend  Its  support  to 
this  third  power. 

ARTICLE  in 

The  Governments  of  the  two  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  shall  in  the  future  maintain 
continual  contact  with  one  another  for  the 
purpose  of  consultation  In  order  to  exchange 
Information  on  problems  affecting  their  com- 
mon Interests. 

ARTICLE  rv 

Neither  of  the  two  High  Contracting  Par- 
ties shall  participate  in  any  grouping  of 
f)owers  whatsoever  that  Is  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly aimed  at  the  other  party. 

ARTICLE    V 

Should  disputes  or  conflicts  arise  between 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  over  problems 
of  one  kind  or  another,  both  parties  shall 
settle  these  disputes  or  conflicts  excliislvely 
through  friendly  exchange  of  opinion  or.  If 
necessary,  through  the  establishment  of  arbi- 
tration commissions. 

ARTICLE    VI 

The  present  treaty  is  concluded  for  a  period 
of  ten  years,  with  the  proviso  that.  In  so  far 
as  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  does 
not  denounce  It  one  year  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  this  period,  the  validity  of  this  treaty 
shall  automatically  be  extended  for  another 
five  years. 

ARTICLE  vn 

The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  within 
the  shortest  possible  time.  The  ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged  In  Berlin.  The  agreement 
shall  enter  Into  force  as  soon  as  it  Is  signed. 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  German  and 
Russian  languages. 

Moscow,  August  23. 1939. 

For  the  Government  of  the  German  Reich : 
V.  Ribbentrop. 

With  full  power  of  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.:  V.  MOLOTOv. 

Secret  Additional  Protocol 
On  the  occasion   of  the  signature  of  the 
Nonaggresslon    Pact    between    the    German 
Reich  and  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Re- 
publics the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries  of 


each  of  the  two  parties  discussed  In  strictly 
confidential  conversations  the  question  of 
the  boxindary  of  their  respective  spheres  of 
influence  in  Eastern  Eruope.  These  conversa- 
tions led  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  In  the  event  of  a  territorial  and  political 
rearrangement  In  the  areas  belonging  to  the 
Baltic  States  (Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Llth- 
unanla),  the  northern  boundary  of  Lithu- 
ania shall  represent  the  boxmdary  of  the 
spheres  of  Influence  of  Germany  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  this  connection  the  Interest  of 
Lithuania  In  the  Vllna  area  Is  recognized  by 
each  party. 

2.  In  the  event  of  a  territorial  and  political 
rearrangement  of  the  areas  belonging  to  the 
Polish  state  the  spheree  of  Influence  of  Ger- 
many and  the  U.S.S.R.  shall  be  bounded  ap- 
proximately by  the  line  of  the  rivers  Narew, 
Vistula,  and  San. 

The  question  of  whether  the  Interests  of 
both  parties  make  desirable  the  maintenance 
of  an  independent  Polish  state  and  how  such 
a  state  should  be  bounded  can  only  be  def- 
initely determined  In  the  course  of  further 
political  developments. 

In  any  event  both  Governments  will  re- 
solve this  question  by  means  of  a  friendly 
agreement. 

3.  With  regard  to  Southeastern  Europe  at- 
tention Is  called  by  the  Soviet  side  to  its 
interest  In  Bessarabia.  The  German  side  de- 
clares its  complete  political  disinterested- 
ness In  these  areas. 

4.  This  protocol  shaU  be  treated  by  both 
parties  as  strictly  secret. 

Moscow,  August  23,  1939. 

For  the  Government  of  the  German  Reich: 

v.  Ribbentrop. 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  Government  of  the 

U.S.S.R.: 

V.  Molotov. 


Further  It  Is  declared  that  the  economic 
agreements  now  In  force  between  Germany 
and  Lithuania  shall  not  be  affected  by  the 
measures  of  the  Soviet  Union  referred  to 
above. 

Moscow,  September  28,  1939. 

For  the  Government  of  the  German  Reich: 

J.  Ribbkntrop. 

By  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 

U.S.S.R. : 

W.  Molotow. 

Secret  Supplementary  Protocol 

The  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries,  on  con- 
cluding the  German -Russian  Boundary  and 
Friendship  Treaty,  have  declared  their  agree- 
ment upon  the  following: 

Both  parties  will  tolerate  in  their  ter- 
ritories no  Polish  agitation  which  affects  the 
territories  of  the  other  party.  They  will  sup- 
press in  their  territoriee  all  beginnings  of 
such  agitation  and  inform  each  other  con- 
cerning suitable  measures  for  this  purpose. 

Moscow,  September  28,  1939. 

For  the  Government  of  the  German  Reich: 

J.  Ribbentrop. 

By  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.: 

W.  Molotow. 


Confidential  Protocol 

The  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  shall  place 
no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Reich  nationals 
and  other  persons  of  German  descent  resid- 
ing m  the  territories  under  its  Jurisdiction. 
If  they  desire  to  migrate  to  Germany  or  to 
the  territories  under  German  Jurisdiction.  It 
agrees  that  such  removals  shall  be  carried 
out  by  agents  of  the  Government  of  the  Reich 
in  cooperation  with  the  competent  local  au- 
thorities and  that  the  property  rights  of  the 
emigrants  shall  be  protected. 

A  corresponding  obligation  is  assumed  by 
the  Government  of  the  German  Reich  In 
respect  to  the  persons  of  Ukrainian  or  White 
Russian  descent  residing  In  the  territories 
under  Its  Jurisdiction. 

Moscow,  September  28,  1939. 

For  the  Government  of  the  German  Reich : 

J.  Ribbentrop. 

By  authority  of   the   Government   of   the 

U.S.SJI.: 

W.  Molotow. 


Secret  Sdpplementary  Protocol 
The  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  declare 
the   agreement   of   the   Government   of   the 
German  Reich  and  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  upon  the  following : 

The  Secret  Supplementary  Protocol  signed 
on  August  23,  1939,  shall  be  amended  in  Item 
1  to  the  effect  that  the  territory  of  the 
Lithuanian  state  falls  to  the  sphere  of  in- 
fluence of  the  U.S.S.R.,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  province  of  Lublin  and  parts  of 
the  province  of  Warsaw  fall  to  the  sphere 
of  Influence  of  Germany  (cf.  the  map  at- 
tached to  the  Boundary  and  Friendship 
Treaty  signed  today) .  As  soon  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  U.S.S.R.  shall  take  special  meas- 
ures on  the  Lithuanian  territory  to  protect 
Its  Interests,  the  present  German-Lithuanian 
border,  for  the  purpose  of  a  natural  and 
simple  boundary  delineation,  shall  be  recti- 
fied In  such  a  way  that  the  Lithuanian  ter- 
ritory situated  to  the  southwest  of  the  line 
marked  on  the  attached  map  should  fall  to 
Germany. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
BARRATT  O'HARA 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  in  an  editorial  re- 
veals a  remarkable  tribute  to  our  de- 
parted colleague.  Congressman  Barratt 
O'Hara.  The  Illinois  congressioiial  dele- 
gation has  set  aside  time  when  the  House 
reconvenes  on  September  3  to  pay  tribute 
to  this  great  statesman  and  patriot.  His 
public  service  to  this  Nation  extended 
from  the  Spanish- American  War  In  1898 
up  to  his  passing  last  Monday,  August  11. 

I  hereby  submit  the  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  in  tribute  to  Barratt : 

Barratt  O'Hara 

"Our  youth  and  our  manhood  are  due  to 
our  country,"  wrote  Pliny,  "but  our  declining 
years  are  due  to  ourselves."  Few  men  nave 
reversed  that  sentiment  more  dramatically 
than  Barratt  O'Hara,  who  died  this  week  in 
Washington  at  age  87.  At  a  time  when  ihe 
delights  of  grandchildren,  rocking  chairs  and 
St.  Petersburg  take  hold,  Mr.  O'Hara  won 
election  to  the  House  of  Representatlvss. 
from  Illinois,  at  66.  The  next  term  iie  was 
defeated,  but  he  rebounded  two  years  later, 
this  time  to  stay  in  office  until  1968. 

In  his  earlier  career — as  a  writer,  soldier, 
lawyer,  film  executive,  radio  commentator — 
Mr.  O'Hara  displayed  the  same  courage  and 
Intelligence  that  he  later  brought  to  Capitol 
Hill.  A  liberal,  he  was  a  student  and  sup- 
ponei  of  emerging  African  nations.  He  also 
fought  the  abuses  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  To  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  as  well  as  the  nation,  Mr. 
O'Hara  displayed  one  of  the  rare  skills :  grow- 
ing old  with  grace  and  enthusiasm. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  CLARE 
MAGEE 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
death  of  a  former  colleague  from  Mis- 
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sourl.  the  Honorable  Clare  Magee,  who 
was  elected  In  1948,  and  who  served  here 
from  1949  to  1953.  He  served  on  the  Vet- 
erans' AffaiBs  Committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  He  rendered  dis- 
tinguished aervlce  to  his  district,  to  his 
State,  and  U  the  Nation. 

I  know  ^B  all  join  in  mourning  his 
passing. 

I  now  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Missouri  'Mr.  Randall). 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Missouri  and  our  Nation  has  suffered 
a  loss  in  the  passing  of  Clare  Magee. 

Although  ^t  was  not  my  privilege  to 
serve  in  the|  Congress  with  him  in  the 
days  when  hf  was  a  Member  of  this  body, 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  visit  with  him  in 
the  city  of  Washington  on  numerous  oc- 
casions as  a  spokesman  for  the  county 
court  of  JacUson  County,  Mo.,  to  present 
and  explain  some  of  our  local  problems. 
Moreover,  tlje  late  Mrs.  Magee  was  a 
close  and  good  friend  of  some  of  my 
predecessors  ^ho  represented  the  Fourth 
Missouri  District. 

-  For  the  forgoing  reasons  I  can  attest 
to  the  fact  that  the  former  distinguished 
RepresentatlTe  from  northeast  Missouri 
was  a  man  who  always  had  time  to  see 
and  visit  with  those  who  journeyed  to 
Washington  If  they  had  business  that 
concerned  tlie  Congress,  whether  they 
happened  to  ae  constituents  of  his  par- 
ticular distric  t  or  not. 
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Clare  Magoe  was  a  man  who  had  the 
enviable  characteristic  of  being  gracious 
and  friendly  with  everyone  who  knew 
him.  Like  everyone  else,  he  had  his  frus- 
trations  and,  disappointments,   but  he 
seemed  to  be  possessed  of  a  capacity  of 
imperturbability,  and  as  I  remember  him, 
was  always  plteasant  and  even  tempered. 
Many  thingjs  can  be  said  about  a  man 
who  serves  as  a  Member  of  Congress  but 
I  suppose  whqn  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
best  that  can  be  said  is  that  Clare  Magee 
was  always  on  the  job.  He  tried  to  repre- 
sent the  district  from  which  he  had  been 
elected  and  with  all  the  decisions  he  had 
to  make  he  ke^t  uppermost  in  his  mind — 
first,  the  welfare  of  his  country;  second, 
the  welfare  oil  his  district,  and  last,  the 
welfare  of  thfe  party  to  which  he  be- 
longed—in thkt  order.  If  all  Members 
applied  this  «iiid  of  a  test  when  their 
time  comes  to  depart  this  life,  words  and 
eulogy  would  ;be  much  easier  for  their 
survivors. 

The  passing;  of  our  good  friend  from 
northeast  Mis$ouri  will  leave  a  void  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  those  who 
knew  him  anq  all  Missouri  will  be  the 
poorer  because  he  has  gone  on  to  his 
reward.  Our  sympathy  goes  to  those  loved 
ones  that  he  leaves  behind. 


FOURTH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OP 
THE  LATH*  AMERICAN  PARLIA- 
MENT ' 

^Mr.  FASCElL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  axtend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  RfccoRD  jmd  to  include  ex- 
traneous matt^.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 


like  to  take  a 
noon  to  report 


Assembly  of  the  Latin  American  Parlla- 


few  minutes  this  after- 
on  the  Fourth  General 


ment  which  was  held  last  week  in  Bogota, 
Colombia. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia and  ranking  minority  member  of 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs,  the  Honorable  William  S.  Mail- 
LiARD,  and  I  were  designated  to  repre- 
sent the  U.S.  Congress  at  that  confer- 
ence. 

We  went  to  Bogota  in  response  to  an 
invitation  extended  by  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Parliament.  The  Parliament,  a  rela- 
tively new  body,  asked  the  UJ3.  Con- 
gress to  send  observers  to  Bogota. 

Similar  invitations  were  extended  to 
the  earlier  meetings  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Parliament.  This  was  the  first  time, 
however,  that  the  U.S.  Congmss  re- 
sponded by  sending  observers. 

I. believe  tliat  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  10  Latin  American 
coimtries — Bolivia,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Chile.  Ecuador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela — 
were  officially  represented  at  the  Fourth 
General  Assembly. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  countries  and 
international  organizations  sent  ob- 
servers. 

The  latter  included  parliamentarians 
from  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  Norway,  and  Swed- 
en; representatives  of  the  Council  of  Eu- 
rope; and  delegates  from  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  other  international  or- 
ganizations. 

The  meetings  of  the  Latin  American 
Parliament  were  held  in  the  chamber  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Co- 
lombian Parliament. 

The  Speaker  of  the  Colombian  House, 
the  Honorable  Ramiro  Andrade  Teran 
presided. 

The  discussions  related  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica's internal  conditions,  development 
tasks,  and  external  relations. 

A  dialog  with  the  Western  European 
parliamentarians,  and  an  exchange  with 
the  U.S.  congressional  observers,  also 
took  place. 

The  resolutions  adopted  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Fourth  General  Assembly 
covered  a  number  of  subjects.  They 
touched  on  such  issues  as  economic  inte- 
gration, condition  of  liberty  on  the  Latin 
American  continent,  interhemlspheric 
relations,  and  U.S.  policies  affecting  eco- 
nomic and  other  developments  on  the 
South  American  continent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  it  was  not  our 
role  as  observers  either  to  contribute  to 
the  shaping  or  to  comment  on  the  sub- 
stance of  those  resolutions,  I  would  like 
to  note  that  some  of  them  were,  in  my 
opinion,  unduly  and  unnecessary  criti- 
cal of  various  U.S.  policies  and  programs. 
The  expression  of  such  views  was,  of 
course,  the  prerogative  of  the  Latin 
American  parliamentarians — just  as  it  is 
our  prerogative,  which  we  exercise  here 
quite  frequently,  to  make  observations 
and  pass  judgments  on  their  laws,  cus- 
toms, actions,  and  so  forth. 

In  both  instances,  however,  I  feel  that 
as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  both 
here  in  the  United  States  and  in  Latin 
America,  the  parliamentarians  have  a 
very   grave    responsibility    to    seek    the 


truth  and  the  advancement  of  the  public 
good. 

My  colleague.  Congressman  Mailliard, 
and  I  tried  to  stress  this  point  in  our 
presentations  to  the  Latin  American  par- 
liamentarians. And  we  urged  closer  col- 
laboration and  greater  unity  in  ap- 
proaching the  solution  of  the  complex 
problems  which  confront  Latin  America. 
A  more  complete  account  of  our  re- 
marks appeared  in  a  number  of  Colom- 
bian newspapers,  and  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  release 
summarizing  them.  It  follows: 
North  Aiceucan  Cokcsxssicen  Call  for 
UNrrr,  close  Coopeeation  Bktwexn  Uktted 
States  and  Latin  Amexica  on  1970'8 
Two  North  American  Congressmen  today 
called  for  unity  and  close  collaboration  be- 
tween the  governments,  private  organizations 
and  Individuals  In  the  Hemisphere  "to  ham- 
mer out  a  new  strategy  of  development  for 
the  1970's." 

The  two  Congressmen  are  Rep.  Dante  B 
Pascell  (Democrat  from  Florida),  Chairman 
of  the  Subconmilttee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs of  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  Rep.  William 
S.  MallUard  (Republican  from  California), 
the  leading  Republican  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee. 

They  are  attending  the  4th  General  Session 
of  the  Latin  American  Parliament  as  offlclai 
observers  designated  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 

In  a  dialogue  Wednesday  morning  between 
the  North  Americans  and  their  Latin  Ameri- 
can counterparts,  the  two  Congressmen 
praised  the  imtlal  progress  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  said  that  "there  Is  no  more 
urgent  task  before  this  Hemisphere  than 
the  realization  of  the  goals  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress  outlined  In  the  Act  of  Bogota, 
the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  and  the  Dec- 
laration   of    the    American    Presidents." 

Congressmen  Pascell  and  MallUard  told 
the  Latin  American  Parliamentarians  that 
"all  of  us  as  legislators  have  a  tremendous  re- 
sponslblUty  to  help  bring  about  the  Imple- 
mentation of  policies  which  will  promote  de- 
velopment and  fulflll  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions for  better  life  of  250  million  people 
of  Latin  America." 

In  their  presentations,  the  North  American 
legislators  stressed  three  major  Issues: 

integration 
They  expressed  their  particular  satisfaction 
with  the  growing  Interest  In  and  accom- 
plishments of  Latin  American  Integration 
spurred  on  by  actions  taken  In  the  III  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Latin  American  Parlia- 
ment In  Brazil  last  year  and  Its  preliminary 
meeting  in  May  of  this  year  In  Managua. 

The  North  American  Congressmen  singled 
out  the  Central  American  Conmaon  Market 
and  the  recent  formation  of  the  Andean 
Group  as  "significant,  constructive  steps 
leading  to  the  creation  of  a  larger,  more 
diversified  market  In  Latin  America." 

Citing  parallels  In  the  development  of  the 
United  States,  Congressmen  Pascell  and 
MallUard  said  that  their  own  country  "did 
not  begin  to  approach  Its  potential  for  prog- 
ress until  the  creation,  in  North  America, 
of  a  single  market  stretching  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  Oceans." 

"Latin  America,  with  the  enlightened  sup- 
port of  Its  leaders  and  parliamentarians", 
they  said,  "Is  beginning  to  move  firmly  in  the 
same  direction." 

The  North  American  legislators  said  that 
they  would  urge  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment "to  provide  more  effective  assistance  to 
Latin  American  Integration." 

Specifically,  they  expressed  their  personal 
interest  In  working  for  the  untying  of  AID 
loans  for  integration  to  permit  procurement 
of  goods  and  services  not  only  In  the  US 
but  also  In  the  cooperating  cotmtrles  within 
each  regional  trade  group. 
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In  a  reference  to  the  Consensus  of  Vina  del 
Mar,  Congressmen  FasceU  and  MallUard  oom- 
nvended  the  Special  Latin  American  Coordi- 
nating Committee  (CECLA)  "for  Initiating 
the  first  step  In  a  useful  and  necessary  dia- 
logue which  must  precede  the  working  out  of 
a  new  strategy  of  development  for  the  next 
decade." 

"The  Listing  of  the  principal  aerations  of 
the  Latin  American  countries,  added  to 
the  findings  of  Governor  Rockefeller's  Mis- 
sion, and  the  results  of  the  various  initiatives 
which  we  have  already  started  within  the 
U.S.  Government,"  they  said,  "wlU  provide 
the  Inter-American  Ekx>nomlc  and  Social 
Couiudi  members  meeting  In  Washington  In 
October,  with  a  format  for  discusMons  which 
should  lead  to  positive,  constructive  pro- 
grams and  policies  in  support  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can development." 

The  North  American  Congressmen  stressed 
that  "the  U.S.  Government  has  taken  very 
seriously  the  expressions  originating  in  Vina 
del  M&r  and  elsewhere  In  Latin  America." 

As  a  case  In  point  they  cited  President 
Nixon's  actions  in: 

Discontinuing  the  practice  of  applying  the 
so-caUed  "additlonallty"  requirement  to  U.S. 
aid; 

Prei>arlng  recommendations  to  the  OECD 
for  a  system  of  generalized  trade  preferences; 

Pledging  a  $15  million  loan  to  the  Diversi- 
fication I\md  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement;  and 

Increasing  multllaterallzatlon  of  financial 
and  technical  assistance. 

In  addition,  the  Congressmen  pointed  out 
that  a  report  Issued  a  few  days  ago  by  their 
Subcommittee  urged  relaxation  of  conditions 
in  aid  to  Latin  American  development, 
greater  sharing  of  technology  between  the 
U.S.  and  Latin  America,  and  the  creation  of 
"imaginative  new  ways"  for  engaging  the 
broad  spectrum  of  private  and  governmen- 
tal institutions  "In  the  advancement  of 
human  progress  In  our  Hemisphere." 

FTPTtTRE    ASSISTANCE 

The  Congressmen  expressed  their  particu- 
lar pleasure  in  having  an  opjjortunlty  to  visit 
Colombia,  which  recently  has  made  Impor- 
tant progress  In  Its  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment programs.  Both  indicated  the  very 
favorable  Impact  on  the  entire  Alliance  for 
Progress  of  the  recent  visit  of  Colombian 
President  Carlos  Lleras  Restrepo  to  the 
United  States.  They  expressed  the  hope  that 
their  efforts  In  the  U.S.  Congress  to  con- 
tinue economic  assistance  to  the  Alliance 
would  prove  successful. 

Congratulating  the  delegates  to  the  Latin 
American  Parliament  for  their  dedication  to 
inter- American  development,  the  Congress- 
men urged  a  redoubling  of  efforts. 

Citing  the  Consensus  of  Vina  del  Mar,  the 
Congressmen  said  they  agreed  that  "eco- 
nomic growth  and  social  progress  (In  Latin 
America)  is  the  responsibility  of  the  (Latin 
American)  peoples  and  that  the  attainment 
of  their  national  and  regional  objectives  de- 
pends fundamentally  on  the  efforts  of  each 
country." 

"We  Intend  to  work  with  you,"  the  Con- 
gressmen concluded. 


EIGHTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

(Mt.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  8  years 
ago,  on  Augiist  17,  the  Charter  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  was  signed  at 
Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay.  We  will  ob- 
serve the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  Alli- 
ance quietly  and  thoughtfully,  for  we 
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have  far  to  go  and  many  dlfOcultles  to 
overcome  before  the  United  States  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Alliance  in 
North  America,  Central  America,  the 
Caribbean,  and  South  America  will  sat- 
isfy the  aspirations  of  their  peoples  for 
national  modernization  and  individual 
advancement. 

In  this  last  year  we  have  worked  and 
studied  Intensively  in  various  cities  in 
this  hemisphere — at  Vina  del  Mar,  Trin- 
idad and  Washington,  D.C.,  reassessing 
the  priorities  of  the  Alliance,  pointing 
out  and  rectifying  shortcomings.  This 
process  will  go  on  when  the  Inter- Amer- 
ican Economic  and  Social  CouncU  meets 
here  at  the  expert  level  in  October  and 
the  ministerial  level  in  December  for  a 
look  at  both  priorities  and  operations. 

We  have  looked  back  before  1961  for 
giiidance  and  we  are  planning  ahead,  far 
beyond  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  5  months, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs  which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair, 
has  been  Involved  in  a  lengthy  and  com- 
prehensive reexamination  of  the  p&st 
record  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
of  the  tasks  that  still  lie  ahead. 

We  have  found  that  the  AlUance  has 
had  many  shortcomings  and  many  suc- 
cesses. Most  important  of  all  is  that  8 
years  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  led 
to  a  deep  and,  if  I  read  it  rightly,  an  en- 
during realization  by  most  of  the  people 
and  many  of  the  governments  of  the 
hemisphere  that  the  obstacles  to  social 
and  economic  progress  can  be  overcome. 
This  shared  experience  has  contributed 
to  the  determination  to  complete  the  job. 
The  people  in  the  United  States  have 
lesuTied,  too.  that  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  are  firm  in  their  resolve  to  advance. 
And  despite  the  setbacks  and  the  diffi- 
culties, there  is  running  in  this  hemi- 
sphere a  tide  of  confidence  that  will  assist 
our  historic  efforts  to  modernize  before 
the  20th  century  is  ended. 

The  8th  year  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress made  it  increasingly  clear  that  the 
original  10  years  envisaged  in  the  Char- 
ter of  Punta  del  Este  was  too  short  a  time 
to  do  the  job.  Some  said  the  Alliance  was 
trying  to  do  too  much.  I  do  not  agree. 
But  I  do  think  we  were  trying  to  do  it 
with  too  little  and  in  too  short  a  time. 
And  I  think  there  has  been  a  tendency, 
too,  to  ignore  the  notable  progress  made 
so  far  in  economic  growth.  Over  the  last 
8  years,  the  average  growth  in  Latin 
America  has  been  about  5  percent.  At  a 
more  modest  rate  of  population  growth, 
this  economic  growth  might  have  been  a 
great  success  by  any  standard.  Unfortu- 
nately, with  a  population  growth  of  about 
3  percent,  even  more  economic  growth  is 
needed. 

Our  initiid  planning  for  the  Alliance 
at  Punta  del  Este  tended  to  underesti- 
mate the  profound  economic  and  social 
problems  of  most  of  the  countries,  and 
the  fragility  of  their  institutions,  politi- 
cal processes  and  economic  capabilites. 
Since  then,  we  have  learned  to  be  more 
cautious  about  the  great  size  and  com- 
plexity of  the  tasks,  and  we  are  better 
prepared  psychologically  to  overcome  the 
frustrations  and  reverses  that  lie  ahead. 

We  are  shifting  now  to  the  problems 
of  social  change  as  the  next  priority, 


perhaps  even  the  overriding  priority.  We 
have  demonstrated  that  we  know  more 
about  the  problems  of  economic  develop- 
ment than  we  do  about  the  art  of  devel- 
opment in  the  social  and  political  areas. 
Perhaps  this  is  understandable.  It  is 
easier  to  quantify  economic  indicators 
than  it  is  to  analyze  social  and  political 
indicators  it  is  easier  to  count  numbers 
of  tangible  things  than  it  is  to  identify 
and  take  into  accoimt  attitudes,  yearn- 
ings, and  ability  of  people  to  participate 
in  making  the  great  decisions  of  their 
nations. 

Looking  for  the  good  things  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  on  its  birthday,  I 
would  put  at  the  top  of  the  list  the  fact 
that  since  1961  the  United  States  has 
become  less  and  less  a  patron  and  more 
and  more  a  partner  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  This  doe:,  not  mean  that  the 
United  States  is  no  longer  contributing, 
but  it  does  mean  that  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  are  contributing  many, 
many  times  more. 

The  Latin  American  countries  are  the 
senior  partners  in  this  enterprise.  Our 
role  is  to  help,  where  we  can,  but  ba- 
sically, if  the  development  process  is  to 
take  place,  in  the  right  direction  and  fast 
enough  to  be  satisfying  to  the  peoples  and 
governments  of  Latin  America,  it  has  to 
be  on  the  basis  of  Latin  American  initia- 
tives— ^both  individual  country  efforts 
within  their  own  borders  and  multi- 
lateral efforts  in  regional  goals  and 
initiatives.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  wais 
and  is  a  Latin  American  effort,  and 
should  remain  that  way.  As  Secretary 
General  Galo  Plaza  has  said,  the  Latin 
Americans  must  take  the  lead  in  setting 
their  own  political  directions  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
conclusions  reached  by  our  subcommit- 
tee point  in  the  same  direction.  They  are 
outlined  in  House  Report  91-385.  entitled. 
"New  Directions  for  the  1970's:  Toward  a 
Strategy  of  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment." And  while  our  subcommittee  has 
suggested  some  changes  in  existing  pro- 
grams, some  new  directions,  we  did  agree. 
with  an  overwhelming  bipartisan  ma- 
jority, that  the  primary  responsibility  for 
charting  the  course  for  the  1970's  lies 
with  the  Latin  American  people,  their 
leaders  and  their  governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  occasion  of  the 
eighth  smniversary  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  I  want  to  congratulate  our 
friends  to  the  south  upon  the  encourag- 
ing beginnings  which  have  been  made 
toward  the  realization  of  the  goals  of 
the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este — and  to 
wish  all  of  us.  joined  in  this  tremendous 
undertaking,  greater,  more  tangible  suc- 
cesses in  the  years  to  come. 


SUGGESTED  USE  OF  MODERN  TECH- 
NIQUES FOR  OBTAINING  INFOR- 
MAIION  INSTEAD  OF  EXPANSION 
OF  BASIC  CENSUS  QUESTION- 
NAIRE 

(Mr.  MARSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 
floor  at  this  time  to  point  out  to  the 
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Members  of  i  he  House  the  growing  con- 
cern over  th^e  number  and  content  of 
questions  th«t  citizens  may  be  required 
to  answer  in  the  coming  census  for  1970. 
As  the  Members  are  aware,  the  taking 
of  the  censua  every  10  years  is  reqiilred 
by  the  Constitution.  In  fact.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  olHcial  acts  of  the  new  Fed- 
eral Govermnent  shortly  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the 'Constitution.  However,  the 
constitutional  purpose  of  the  census  Is 
to  establish  an  accurate  count  of  our 
citizens  accojding  to  place  of  residence 
for  the  purposes  of  establishing  appor- 
tionment of  the  population  for  represen- 
tation in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Over  a  period  of  time,  we  have  moved 
beyond  the  o^glnal  purpose  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision  by  expanding  the 
area  of  queAloning  beyond  the  basic 
constitutional  need  to  establish  represen- 
tation in  this  (body. 

I  have  Joined  with  a  number  of  other 
Members  in  sponsoring  legislation  that 
would  Tlmit  the  scope  of  questioning  in 
the  forthcoming  census  to  questions  es- 
sential to  mett  the  constitutional  need. 
It  would  further  provide  that  questions 
which  go  beyftnd  those  basics  to  estab- 
lish an  accurjite  population  count  would 
have  to  be  aniwered  only  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Federal 
Government  use  the  modem  techniques 
of  selected  sainpllng.  or  polling,  to  ob- 
tain information  which  go  beyond  the 
constitutional  I  requirements.  Today, 
modem  techniques  have  developed  into 
a  science  of  simpling  of  opinion  on  be- 
half of  Industry  and  advertisers  to  de- 
termine consumer  tastes,  marketing 
needs,  and  nfew  product  development. 
These  techniques  have  become  so  reliable 
and  accurate  that  industry,  each  year, 
invests  mlUloris  of  dollars  In  developing 
products  to  meet  customer  demands.  The 
television  industry  is  an  example  of  the 
use  of  selected  polling  to  ascertain  au- 
dience's respon^se. 

I  urge  thos«  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment who  are  Insisting  on  expansion  of 
the  basic  census  questionnaire,  that  they 
look  at  new  gleans  and  techniques  of 
eliciting  this  Information,  rather  than 
subjecting  the] entire  population  to  this 
broad  and  expensive  questionnaire.  By 
using  sampling  techniques,  it  could  be 
done  on  a  voli^ntary  basis  at,  no  doubt, 
considerably  l^ss  expense,  and  without 
the  invasion  of  privacy  of  every  citizen 
of  these  United  States. 
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BIOLOGICAL  WARFARE  AS 
NATIONAL  POLICY 

(Mr.  ECKHAkDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  reviae  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extiraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HCKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
distinguished  qoUeague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  McCarthy),  spoke 
on  August  10  la  Dallas  to  the  American 
Bar  Association  on  the  subject  of  this 
country's  biological  warfare  program. 
Congressman  McCarthy  has  done  this 
country  a  greats  service  in  alerting  all  of 
us  to  the  dangers  of  this  program.  I 
commend  to  y^ur  attention  his  Dallas 


speech,  a  valuable  exploration  and 
denunciation  of  the  military's  biological 
warfare  policies,  which  follows: 

BiOLOdCAL  Warfare  as  National  Policy 
(AddresB  of  R«pre8«ntatlve  Richard  D. 
McCarthy,  to  American  Bar  Association, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  August  10,  1969) 
"It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
develop  and  malntaiiy  a  defensive  chemical- 
biological  capability  so  that  our  military 
forces  could  operate  for  some  period  of  time 
In  a  toxic  environment  if  necessary;  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  a  limited  offensive  c^;>a- 
blUty  in  order  to  deter  all  use  of  chemical  and 
biological  wei^jons  by  the  threat  of  retalia- 
tion in  kind."  This  statement  of  national 
policy  was  given  to  me  on  April  15.  1969  by 
Mr.  John  S.  Poster,  Jr.,  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering,  on  behalf  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird.  It  was 
part  of  a  response  to  a  series  of  questions 
that  I  had  addressed  to  the  Departments  of 
Defense  and  State,  the  Arms  Ckjntrol  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  Mr.  Henry  Kissinger  of 
the  White  House  staff. 

What  does  this  policy  mean?  It  means  that 
despite  the  emphasis  on  deterrence,  the 
United  States  maintains  an  offensive  capa- 
bility with  biological  weapons.  It  means  that 
we  maintain  major  research  laboratories: 
Port  Detrlck,  Maryland  and  the  Naval  Bio- 
logical Laboratory,  Oaltland,  California,  ex- 
clusively working  on  the  development  of  dis- 
eases to  be  used  as  weapons.  It  means  that 
we  teat  the  effectiveness  of  these  diseases 
m  the  open  air  In  Utah,  at  Enlwetok,  in 
Alaska  and  possibly  even  Maryland.  It  means 
that  we  maintain  a  production  center.  Pine 
Bluff  Arsenal,  Arkansas  where  bacteria  and 
toxins — or  poisons — which  are  the  byprod- 
ucts of  bacteria  are  produced.  It  means  that 
quantities  of  these  disease-causing  bacteria 
are  stockpiled  at  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  In  re- 
frigerated Igloos  for  use  In  war.  It  means 
that  we  have  developed  aircraft  bombs,  ar- 
tillery shells,  and  even — I  am  told — a  hand 
grenade  to  spread  these  germs  and  toxins 
over  an  enemy.  The  hand  grenade  sounds 
Improbable  but  I  am  told  that  the  bacteria 
are  frozen  so  that  the  grenade  can  be  left 
on  a  road  or  In  a  trench  and  not  become  ac- 
tive for  several  hours.  It  means  that  our 
military  have  contingency  plans  for  an  of- 
fensive attack  with  disease  against  another 
country. 

Despite  the  emphasis  on  the  defensive  as- 
pects of  biological  warfare  In  the  policy 
stated  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Kissinger  there  Is  very  little 
of  a  defensive  nature  In  our  biological  war- 
fare program.  Mr.  Poster's  reply  said  that: 

"The  U.S.  does  not  maintain  large  stock- 
piles of  medical  supplies  such  as  antibiotics 
and  vaccines  against  the  possibility  of  bio- 
logical attack.  There  is  no  specific  antibiotic 
therapy  available  for  most  biological  war- 
warfare  agents.  As  for  vaccines,  there  are 
more  than  100  possible  biological  warfare 
agents,  and  production  and  administration 
of  100  vaccines  to  the  U.S.  population  is  not 
practical.  There  is  medical  reason  to  believe 
that  such  a  program  would  be  generally  in- 
jurloiis  to  health  In  addition  to  requiring 
prohibitive  expenditures." 

We  do  not  have  any  defense  for  our  civilian 
population  against  a  germ  attack.  We  do  not 
even  have  an  effective  warning  system  against 
attack  with  biological  agents,  although  the 
Department  of  Defense  says  that  "research 
on  methods  of  detecting  and  warning,  identi- 
fying, and  defending  against  biological  at- 
tack are  continuing.  .  .  ."  We  would  not  know 
that  we  had  been  attacked  until  after  peo- 
ple began  to  get  sick.  Even  our  armed  forces 
have  no  effective  means  of  protection  against 
biological  warfare  since  it  takes  nine  months 
of  continuous  Inoculation  before  oxir  re- 
searchers are  allowed  to  work  in  our  germ 
laboratories  or  production  plant. 


We  can  conclude  from  the  lack  of  a  de- 
fense that  our  germ  warfare  policy  is  one 
that  would  defend  against  biological  warfare 
by  the  threat  of  a  biological  attack  In  retali- 
ation. Even  more  disturbing,  however,  is  the 
Information  that  we  have  seriously  consid- 
ered offensive  first-use  of  biological  warfare. 
I  have  been  told,  although  it  has  never  been 
confirmed  officially,  that  we  came  very  close 
to  using  biological  warfare  in  Cul>a  during 
the  missile  crisis.  And  it  is  a  well  established 
fact  that  a  segment  of  our  military  planners 
are  exerting  every  influence  to  have  a  policy 
allowing  the  use  of  what  they  call  incapac- 
itating biological  weapons  adopted  at  the 
National  Security  Council-White  House  level 
of  government.  If  this  policy  is  adopted,  the 
United  States  would  loose  a  germ  war  on  an- 
other country  without  warning,  even  the 
thought  of  which  I  find  indescribably  re- 
pulsive. 

The  disease-bearing  weapons  that  we  de- 
velop and  test  and  in  some  cases  stockpile 
Include  the  plague,  anthrax,  tularemia,  psit- 
tacosis, O-fever,  botulism,  Rocky  Moimtaln 
Spotted    fever,    brucellosis    and    Venezuelan 
equine  encephalitis.   As  the  Department  of 
Defense   pointed   out.   there   are   more   than 
one  hundred  of  these  diseases  which  could 
be  used.  Biologists  employed   by   the  Army 
and  the  Navy  at  Port  Detrick  and  the  Naval 
Biological    Laboratory    not    only    refine    and 
concentrate  the  bacteria  that  cause  known 
disease,   they  develop  new  vaccine-resistant 
strains  of  disease.  The  purpose  of  this  work 
is  to  find  germ  weapons  that  are  unknown 
to   doctors   in    the   country   on    which    they 
would  be  used.  Although  the  public  relations 
officers  of  our  biological  warfare  centers  em- 
phasize the  work  that  they  do  to  find  cures 
to  disease  and  point  to  their  published  work 
in   recognized   scientific   Journals,   the   pub- 
lished work  Is  only  a  small  fraction  of  their 
total  work.  Unclassified  publication  is  more 
of  a  recruiting  aid  to  attract  biologists  to 
these  labs  than  a  refiectlon  of  what  they  do. 
The  diseases  that  we  research  and  In  some 
cases  produce  for  weapons  range  from  the 
most  deadly  to  those  that  are  usually  only 
Incapacitating   and   I   emphasize    "usually". 
The  recent  report  of  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  U  Thant,  on  gas  and  germ 
warfare    describes    the    symptoms    of    some 
of  these  diseases.  It  describes  the  plague  as 
follows : 

"Under  natural  conditions,  small  rodents, 
from  which  the  disease  Is  transmitted  by 
fieas,  are  the  main  source  of  human  Infec- 
tion with  plague.  This  Is  how  'bubonic' 
plague  develops.  If  the  plague  microbes  are 
Inhaled,  pnevunonlc  plague  develops  after  a 
three-to-five-day  Incubation  period.  The  pa- 
tient suffers  from  severe  general  symptoms 
and  If  untreated,  normally  dies  vrtthln  two 
or  three  days.  A  patient  with  pneimaonlc 
plague  Is  extremely  contagious  to  contacts." 
Tularemia  Is  described  as  follows : 
"Under  natural  conditions,  tularemia  Is  a 
disease  of  wild  animals,  the  source  of  human 
Infection  being  rodents,  especially  rabbits 
and  hares.  When  It  occurs  naturally  In  hu- 
man beings,  who  are  very  susceptible  to  the 
disease,  skin  lesions  with  swelling  the  lymph 
nodes  are  its  usual  mimlfestatlon. 

"The  pulmonary  form  Is  more  serious.  Pul- 
monary tularemia  Is  associated  with  general 
pain,  irritant  cough,  general  malaise,  but  in 
Europe  and  Japan  mortality  due  to  this  form 
of  the  disease  was  never  higher  than  \% 
even  before  antibiotics  became  available. 
American  tularemia  strains,  on  the  other 
hand  are  more  dangerous:  some  epidemics 
have  been  associated  with  a  mortality  rate 
as  high  as  20%,  despite  antibiotic  treat- 
ment." 

These  two  diseases,  the  plague  and  tulare- 
mia are  Illustrative  of  the  weapons  that  some 
would  include  In  our  arsenal,  truly  the  dead- 
ly fourth  horseman  of  Apocalypse. 

There  has  been  very  little  public  dlscus- 
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sion  of  the  policies  that  would  govern  the 
use  of  biological  weapons  In  warfare.  Those 
responsible  for  research,  development,  test 
and  production  of  biological  warfare  weapons 
argue  for  first-use  of  both  lethal  and  In- 
capacitating diseases.  This  policy  has  ap- 
parently not  been  adopted  'oy  those  respon- 
sible for  military  operations  plans  In  the 
armed  forces  or  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
In  talking  to  those  familiar  with  thinking 
on  biological  warfare  at  the  top  level  in  the 
Air  Porce,  I  asked  whether  Uiey  seriously 
contemplated  loosing  a  lethal  disease  on  an- 
other country.  I  was  told  that  policy  makers 
In  the  Air  Porce  did  not.  I  found  this  a  re- 
assuring evidence  of  common  sense. 

Less  reassuring  was  a  study  conducted  by 
.\rmy  chemical  and  biological  warfare  plan- 
ners for  a  hypothetical  invasion  of  Cuba. 
Using  detailed  plans  for  an  invasion  of  Cuba, 
plans  that  showed  which  beaches  American 
troops  would  assault  and  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  Cuban  defenders,  these  planners  as- 
sessed the  effects  of  biological  attack  on  the 
Cuban  defenders.  They  believed  that  most 
of  the  Cuban  military  would  be  incapacitated 
with  fevers  of  102^2  degrees,  diarrhea,  vomit- 
ing and  a  general  sick  feeling.  They  believed 
that  10.000  American  lives  would  be  saved  as 
a  result.  It  was  estimated  that  the  civilian 
population  would  also  be  affected  and  that 
somewhere  between  1  and  3%  of  the  civilians 
would  die.  Death  would  generally  strike  the 
very  young  and  the  old. 

The  results  of  the  CBW  planners'  study 
were  turned  over  to  the  military  operation- 
al planners,  those  responsible  for  prepar- 
ing the  guidelines  for  our  armed  forces  in 
combat  operations.  They  were  asked  what 
they  would  expect  the  Cuban  army  defend- 
ing the  beaches  to  do  if  they  had  the  symp- 
toms described  above.  They  came  back  with 
the  conclusion  that  the  Cuban  soldiers,  in- 
cap>acltated  with  the  biological  agent  would 
be  unable  to  abandon  their  foxholes  and  for- 
tifications under  the  shock  of  air  and  artil- 
lery attack.  They  would  feel  so  rotten  that 
they  would  probably  man  their  guns  to  the 
last  man  and  be  willing  to  die  at  their  p>ost. 
Our  operational  planners  concluded  that  our 
casualties  would  be  far  higher  than  other- 
wise If  a  so-called  Incapacitating  biological 
weapon  was  used. 

I  find  a  United  States  policy  based  on  the 
use  of  biological  weapons  unbelievable.  It  Is 
directly  contrary  to  principles  of  humanity 
and  decency  for  which  America  stands.  Any- 
one familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Korean 
War  knows  of  the  intensive  efforts  by  the 
United  Nations  and  the  United  States  to  re- 
fute the  false  Chinese-North  Korean  charges 
that  germ  warfare  had  been  used  in  Korea. 
Knowing  the  universal  revulsion  to  this  form 
of  warfare,  every  effort  was  made  to  assure 
the  world  that  there  was  no  basis  for  the 
charge.  And  beyond  that,  the  principle  of 
humanity,  as  a  practical  matter,  biological 
weapons  are  so  potentially  dangerous  to  all 
of  mankind,  both  in  testing  and  develop- 
ment, that  I  believe  they  must  be  abandoned 
as  weapons  of  war. 

Contrary  to  the  policy  stated  by  Mr.  Fos- 
ter of  Defense.  I  believe  that  if  one  of  our 
NATO  allies  was  attacked  with  a  plague,  that 
we  would  not  loose  a  plague  on  the  attacker. 
Rather  I  think  that  we  would  send  as  many 
medical  and  health  teams  as  we  could  to 
assist  our  ally  in  stamping  out  the  disease. 
We  then  would  probably  either  threaten  to 
or  actually  reallate  against  the  attacker  with 
conventional  weapons  or  tactical  nuclear 
weapons,  weapons  which  are  much  more 
predictable  In  effect  than  biological  weap>ons. 

I  do  not  believe  that  lethal  biological 
weapons  are  a  creditable  deterrant.  To  say 
that  we  prepare  them  to  stop  another  coun- 
try from  using  them  on  us  means  that  we 
are  willing  to  use  a  disease  which  we  don't 
fully  understand.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  plague  would  stop  at  the  boundary  of 
the  country  on  which  it  was  used.  As  Dr. 


Joshua  Lederberg.  Nobel  laureate  biologist 
at  StanfcM'd  University,  has  pointed  out,  a 
disease  Is  highly  unpredictable.  What  starts 
out  as  an  Incapacitating  disease  may  mutate, 
become  highly  deadly,  and  spread  around 
the  world  as  a  pandemic,  a  world  epidemic. 
Each  year  we  must  Invent  a  new  vaccine 
for  the  flu  and  even  so  we  are  not  able  to 
stop  Its  spread.  As  prominent  medical  au- 
thorities have  pointed  out,  all  of  biology 
Involves  averages,  an  estimate  of  lethality  Is 
an  average — some  bacteria  In  a  weapon  are 
milder,  some  are  more  deadly.  And  because 
of  the  limitations  on  testing,  there  la  little 
likelihood  that  our  knowledge  of  the  effects 
of  these  weapons  will  Improve. 

Even  with  toxins,  non-Uvlng '  by-products 
of  disease  microbes,  the  effects  are  highly 
unpredictable.  Staphylococcus  toxin,  a  fairly 
common  bacteria,  may  have  highly  different 
effects  from  those  normally  experienced  If 
It  Is  breathed  In  rather  than  entering  the 
body  through  the  Intestine.  We  may  flnd 
that  fatalities  run  to  fifty  or  seventy-five 
percent  from  a  so-called  Incapacitating 
agent.  This  Is  particularly  true  with  the  dif- 
ferences In  physical  strength  from  country 
to  country.  What  might  be  Incapacitating  In 
the  United  States  might  well  prove  fatal 
among  the  people  of  a  poorly  fed  tropical 
covmtry. 

"I  also  do  not  believe  that  In  wartime 
an  enemy  would  be  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  lethal  and  an  incapacitating  disease 
used  in  war.  As  the  effects  of  the  disease  be- 
came evident,  the  enemy  would  probably 
assiime  the  worst  and  strike  back  with  the 
most  effective  weapons  at  his  disposal,  very 
possibly  nuclear  weapons." 

Biological  weapwns  have  a  further  draw- 
back. Relatively  speaking,  biological  weapons 
are  cheap.  A  nation  that  may  not  be  able  to 
afford  a  creditable  nuclear  or  conventional 
mlUtary  force  could  afford  a  germ  warfare 
arsenal.  Although  a  reliable  biological 
weapon  In  any  quantity  takes  some  technical 
skill.  It  Is  not  a  skill  limited  to  a  very  few 
countries,  but  Is  rather  widespread.  Aside 
from  the  question  of  humanity,  it  is  in  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  to  support  and 
practice  a  policy  that  completely  denies  the 
use  of  biological  weapons. 

No  documented  case  of  the  use  of  blologrl- 
cal  warfare  has  been  found  In  the  Twentieth 
Century.  It  Is  an  area  of  inhumanity  that  by 
tacit  agreement  man  has  been  able  to  avoid. 
For  this  reason,  I  flnd  It  bizarre  that  our 
military  planners  can  argue  that  we  should 
adopt  a  policy  to  initiate  its  use.  No  form  of 
war  Is  humane  and  every  step  that  we  can 
take  to  assert  human  values  should  be  taken. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  be  the  coun- 
try to  further  break  down  the  fragile  hu- 
mane practices  that  have  been  agreed  upon. 

Fortunately,  our  national  policy  In  the 
fields  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare  are 
now  under  review.  Mr,  Gerard  Smith  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  In- 
formed me  on  June  17  on  ttehalf  of  President 
Nixon  that  a  full-scale  Executive  review  of 
our  practices  and  pwlicies  Is  being  made.  This 
Is  the  first  such  review  In  a  decade  and  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  correct  what  I  regard 
as  the  pre -nuclear  World  War  I  vintage 
policies  still  accepted  by  part  of  our  armed 
forces.  The  Departmental  position  papers  are 
due  at  the  National  Security  Council  In 
September. 

President  Nixon  has  Indicated  that  he  Is 
considering  resubmitting  the  Geneva  Protocol 
of  1925  banning  first-use  of  gas  and  germ 
warfare  to  the  Senate  for  action.  I  urged 
him  to  conduct  such  a  review  on  April  30, 
1969  and  to  resubmit  the  Protocol  on  June  12, 
1969.  As  of  now  98  members  of  the  House 
have  Joined  me  In  six>nsorlng  a  resolution 
urging  President  Nixon  to  resubmit  the 
Geneva  Protocol.  Twenty  members  of  the 
Senate  have  joined  Senator  Hartke  In  spon- 
soring a  Senate  version  of  my  resolution. 
Senator  Pulbrtgbt,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 


Foreign  Relations  Committee,  In  a  letter  to 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  has  Indicated  that 
he  Is  anxious  to  hold  complete  hearings  on 
the  Protocol  as  soon  as  possible.  I  believe  that 
ratification  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  banning 
first-use  of  gas  and  germ  warfare  Is  In  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Although  we  have  said  that  we  support  the 
principles  of  the  Geneva  Protocol,  we  have 
not  ratified  It.  To  Illustrate  one  of  the  In- 
congrous  effects  of  our  failure  to  do  so,  let 
me  cite  the  following  case.  Early  this  year, 
two  countries  In  a  de  facto  state  of  war  with 
each  other,  Israel  and  Syria,  ratified  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1926.  They  notified  the 
French  Registrar  of  their  action.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  Protocol  the  French  are  only 
required  to  notify  those  signing  the  Protocol 
of  additional  nations  joining  the  pact.  The 
result  Is  that  when  I  contacted  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  this  last  week,  even  In  the 
offices  specifically  concerned  with  these  coun- 
tries, no  one  was  aware  that  the  Israelis  and 
the  Syrians  had  acted  on  the  Geneva 
Protocol.  The  State  Department  still  has  not 
been  Informed  of  this  action.  This  makes  It 
Impossible  to  honor  the  principles  of  the 
Protocol  In  the  case  of  Israel  and  Syria. 

Going  beyond  the  principles  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  Is  a  resolution  that  has 
been  Introduced  at  the  Twenty-five  Nation 
Disarmament  Conference  in  Geneva  this 
summer.  This  resolution  would  ban  the 
development,  production,  stockpiling,  and 
use  of  biological  weapons.  I  have  urged  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  fully  support  this  resolution. 
I  believe  that  the  United  States  has  nothing 
to  lose  by  abandoning  biological  weapons  as 
an  Instrument  of  war.  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  are  effective  deterrents  to  use  by  others 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  safe  enough 
to  use.  The  resolution  would  go  into  effect 
when  the  twelve  or  thirteen  nations  vrltb  a 
capability  In  biological  warfare  ratified  It. 
We  will  always  continue  to  flnd  ways  to 
eliminate  disease.  I  do  not  think  we  should, 
as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  work  to  spread 
disease. 

I  urge  the  legal  profession  of  this  nation, 
as  ably  represented  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,  to  join  in  this  effort  to  ban 
germ  warfare  and  to  support  the  growing 
movement  for  U.S.  ratification  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  WEST  SIDE  COM- 
MUNITY CONFERENCE— "WORLD 
PROBLEMS  AND  AMERICAN 
POWER" 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  world 
grows  smaller,  world  problems  increas- 
ingly affect  the  lives  of  every  citizen. 

Those  who  seek  to  solve  world  problems 
must  increasingly  consider  individuals, 
who  are  now  all  neighbors.  At  the  same 
time,  it  becomes  even  more  important  for 
individual  citizens  to  understand  world 
problems  and  to  participate  in  Govern- 
ment. 

In  a  democracy,  and  in  a  world  grown 
small  through  modern  communications 
and  travel,  both  the  individual  citizen 
and  the  world  leader  have  a  direct  re- 
sponsibility to  one  another — for  under- 
standing and  direction. 

And  in  this  world,  and  in  our  democ- 
racy, elected  officials  and  Members  of 
Congress  have  a  special  responsibility  to 
bring  the  individual  citizen  ana  world 
leaders  together. 

Thus  each  year  of  my  tenure  in  Con- 
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grass  I  have  sponsored  an  annual  daylong 
community  ocnferenc*  In  New  York  City. 
Democratic  and  Liberal  Party  Clube  of 
Manhattan's  West  Side  and  many  indi- 
vidual citizen^  have  Joined  me  In  pre- 
senting the  cohferences. 

On  March  ^2,  1969,  we  held  our  ninth 
annual  West  Side  community  conference 
on  "World  Problems  and  American  Pow- 
er." More  than  2,000  individuals  attend- 
ed and  took  part  in  the  five  panels  and 
the  plenary  sassion  at  Riverside  Church, 
New  York  City. 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  former  United  Na- 
tions Ambassador  and  former  UJ3.  Su- 
preme Court  Justice;  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
former  VS.  Senator,  Oregon;  and  I  ad- 
dressed the  plenary  session. 

The  panelists  Included:  David  Mc- 
Adams,  former  Peace  Corps  Director. 
Ivory  Coast;  former  program  associate 
in  the  Congo  for  Ford  Foundation;  for- 
mer Deputy  Associate  Director,  VISTA. 

Waldo  WaWron-Ramsey.  counsellor, 
Tanzantan  mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. •-- 

Immanuel  SVallersteln,  professor  of 
sociology.  Colimbia  University;  author: 
"Africa:  The  Politics  of  Unity." 

Waldemar  J  A.  Nielsen,  president, 
African- American  Institute;  author: 
"African  Battleline." 

Ralph  A.  Dvngan  (chancellor,  higher 
education,  N^w  Jersey;  former  Am- 
bassadors to  Chile;  former  special  assist- 
ant to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son. 

Teodoro  M^scoso.  former  U.S.  coor- 
dinator, Allla|ice  for  Progress;  former 
Ambassador  tq  Venezuela. 

Carlos  Sana  de  Santa  Maria,  Chair- 
man. Inter-A*ierican  Committee.  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States. 

Ronald  M.  Schneider,  professor.  In- 
stitute of  Latin  American  Studies,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Richard  W.[  Richardson,  former  as- 
sociate UJS.  coordinator.  Alliance  for 
Progress.  | 

A.  Doak  BaAiett,  professor  of  govern- 
ment, Coliunfcia  University;  author: 
"Communist  China,"  and  "China  after 
Mao."  I 

Edwin  O.  R^lschauer,  university  pro- 
fessor. Harvarfl  University;  former  Am- 
bassador to  Japan;  author:  "Beyond 
Vietnam:  The  I  United  States  and  Asia." 

Allen  Whiting,  professor  of  political 
science.  Center!  for  Chinese  Studies,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  former  deputy  con- 
sul-general. Hong  Kong;  author:  "China 
Crosses  the  Yalju." 

Roger  Hilsnian.  professor  of  govern- 
ment, Columblja  University;  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  Far  Eastern 
Affairs;  authoB:  "To  Move  a  Nation." 

Alexander  Dalin,  director,  Russian  In- 
stitute, Columbia  University. 

Ralph  J.  M(iGuire,  director.  Office  of 
NATO  and  Atlantic  Political-Military 
Affairs.  Department  of  State;  former 
deputy  chief  of  mission  in  Congo;  for- 
mer counselor  political  and  military  af- 
fairs, and  political  adviser  to  U.S.  and 
European  military  command. 

Philip  E.  M^isely,  professor  of  inter- 
national relations;  director,  European 
Institute.  Coluitibla  University. 

Ronald  SteeL  author:  "End  of  the  Al- 


liance: America  and  the  Future  of  Eu- 
rope," and  "Pax  Americana." 

Robert  Kleiman,  editorial  board,  New 
York  Times;  former  European  corre- 
spondent; author:  "Atlantic  Crisis: 
American  Diplcanacy  Confronts  a  Re- 
surgent Europe." 

Alfred  L.  Atherton,  Jr.,  country  direc- 
tor, Israel  and  Arab-Israel  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State. 

Nasrollah    Fateml,    dean.    Graduate 
School.  Falrlelgh-Dlcklnaon  University. 
Allen    Pollack,    chairman,    executive 
committee.     American    Professors    for 
Peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

•Uri  Ra'anan.  professor.  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  Tufts 
University. 

Mike  Wallace,  CBS  news  correspond- 
ent. • 

I  wish  It  were  possible  to  acknowledge 
by  name  everyone  whose  work  and  lead- 
ership made  the  conference  a  success. 
I  do  want  to  thank  the  following  people 
who  made  particularly  vital  contribu- 
tions. 

The  chairman  was  Susan  Cohn  and 
the  cochairman  was  Doris  Clark.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee they  organized  and  coordinated 
the  entire  conference. 

Members  of  the  committee,  who  worked 
tirelessly  and  brilliantly,  were:  secre- 
tary. EUaine  Bernstein;  treasurer,  Ira 
Zimmerman;  administrator  coordinator, 
Elizabeth  Savels;  club  coordinator. 
Judy  Neale;  arrangements.  Doris  Clark; 
assistant  arrangements.  Rita  Breltbart. 
Betsy  Eisner.  Virginia  Horton.  Leilani 
Straw,  Ellen  Wallach;  press.  Bob  Aron- 
son;  publications.  Jack  Rennert;  pho- 
tographer. Philip  Eisner. 

The  panel  coordinators  were  Siizanne 
Abramson.  Ann  Comay.  Carol  Leimas. 
Chauncey  dinger.  Arma  Lou  Pickett. 
Eva  Popper. 

The  club  representatives  were  Suzanne 
Abramson.  Philip  Eisner.  William  Fey- 
er.  Charlotte  Frank,  Fred  Haber,  Eleanor 
L.  Hensor.  Pauline  Marcus,  Judy  Max- 
well. Stephan  A.  Nicholas,  Tamara 
Rosen,  Israel  Weinstein. 

Other  members  of  the  conference  staff 
were  Zvi  Abramson,  Mary  Adamson, 
Sarah  Arthur.  Stephen  Btillecer.  Ada 
Bass,  Freya  Clibanskl.  Michael  Cohn. 
Deborah  Dlller.  Genmia  Fastlgl,  Vivian 
Feyer,  Samuel  Preedman,  Judith  Got- 
tehrer,  Judy  Harrow,  Edrice  Hutchinson, 
Mary  Jimenez,  David  R.  McGregor,  Dan 
Nelson,  Josephine  Odom.  Melva  Peterson. 
Lome  Piasetsky,  Dean  Porter.  Alan 
Rachlin.  Laura  Robinson.  Julio  Ronda. 
Thomas  Ryan.  Dara  Lee  Schulman.  Joan 
Serrano.  Richard  Serrano.  Rosalind 
Silver.  Treadwell  Smith.  Barbara  Stein- 
berg. Ricky  Twersky.  Jacob  Waldman, 
Barry  Willis.  Selma  Ziskln. 

To  each  and  every  one  who  partici- 
pated in  the  work  of  the  conference  we 
are  Indebted. 

I  also  want  to  acknowledge  the  friendly 
cooperation  of  Mrs.  Theodore  A.  Dilday. 
of  Bob  French,  and  the  staff  of  Riverside 
Church;  of  Samuel  Ural,  assistant  pro- 
gram director.  International  House; 
Larry  Parker,  manager  of  the  cafeteria. 
International  House;  Eleanor  Smith, 
head  of  the  food  services.  Barnard  Col- 
lege; Garland  C.  Hartsoe.  assistant  man- 


ager. Men's  Faculty  Club.  Columbia 
University;  and  the  staff  of  the  20th 
Congressional  District  office. 

The  participating  clubs  were:  Ansonia 
Independent  Democrats;  Central  Harlem 
Liberal  Club;  Columbus  Circle  Demo- 
cratic Club;  Fort  Washington-Manhat- 
tan ville.  Htimilton  Heights,  and  Kennedy 
Democrats;  FJD.R.-Woodrow  Wilson 
Democrats;  Heights  Reform  Democrats: 
John  F.  Kennedy  Democratic  Club; 
Manhattan  West  Democratic  Club;  New 
Chelsea  Reform  Democratic  Club;  New 
Horizons  Democratic  Club;  Original 
John  F.  Keimedy  Democrats;  Park  River 
Independent  Democrats;  Riverside  Dem- 
ocrats; Solomon  Weiss  Liberal  Club; 
Tioga  Democratic  Club;  Village  Inde- 
pendent Democrats;  Washington  Heights 
Progressive  E>emocrats;  West  Side  Dem- 
ocratic Club;  West  Side  Liberal  Club. 

I  am  also  deeply  grateful  to  the  large 
numbers  of  conmiimlty  sponsors  whose 
generous  contributions  enabled  the  con- 
ference to  be  held. 

I  opened  the  plenary  session  by  calling 
for  a  strong  political  movement  to  really 
change  our  foreign  policy  from  confron- 
tation to  negotiation. 

However.  I  noted  that  a  policy  based 
on  negotiation  must  not  camouflage  un- 
acceptable or  outmoded  policies.  We  can- 
not hope  to  negotiate  our  way  out  of  mis- 
takes like  Vietnam  or  Into  the  dcanestlc 
politics  of  emerging  nations. 

Rather,  the  first  step  toward  a  real 
policy  of  negotiation  is  unilateral  initia- 
tive and  example.  We  must  take  action, 
withdrawing  troops  from  Vietnam,  stop- 
ping support  of  repressive  regimes,  hon- 
oring commitments  in  the  Middle  East. 
In  his  speech  at  the  plenary  session, 
former  Senator  Wayne  Morse  called  for 
an  immediate  return  to  constitutionality 
In  foreign  policy  and  a  restriction  of  the 
use  of  military  power. 

Senator  Morse  pointed  out  that  the 
Vietnam  war  has  been  the  most  unpopu- 
lar in  American  history.  Not  only  was  it 
undeclared  by  the  Congress,  but  it  has 
been  waged  against  a  country  that  has 
not  attacked  the  United  States  and 
showed  no  signs  of  doing  so. 

The  American  Constitution,  however, 
was  drafted  to  require  Congress,  through 
a  legislative  act.  to  declare  war.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  was  to  avoid  war — like  Viet- 
nam— which  the  people  might  see  as  not 
in  the  national  interest.  For  the  Con- 
gress to  commit  the  military  forces 
would,  so  the  Constitution  assumes,  re- 
quire a  widespread,  general  realization 
that  the  basic  safety  and  interests  of  the 
Nation  were  at  stake. 

Senator  Morse  also  pointed  out  that 
the  War-State  Departments  and  the 
military-industrial  complex  have  con- 
tinually extended  America's  theoretical 
defense  line  and  vital  Interests  further 
and  further  into  Asia,  making  a  war 
with  China  almost  inevitable. 

He  called  for  a  foreign  policy  that 
commits  America  to  a  military  with- 
drawal from  Asia;  to  negotiation  and 
treaties,  and  to  the  substitution  of  the 
rules  of  law  of  the  United  Nations  treaty 
for  the  jungle  law  of  the  mihtary. 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg  in  his  remarks  pre- 
pared for  the  plenary  session  said  that 
we  must  rededicate  ourselves  to  uphold- 
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ing  and  Improving  the  United  Nations 
system  of  peaceful  change.  He  said  the 
Nation  should  cast  away  such  policies 
as  have  subjected  us  to  the  charge  of 
being  the  defender  of  weary  status  quo 
situations  throughout  the  world. 

The  former  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  listed  a  number  of  principles 
for  American  foreign  policy,  including 
a  commitment  to  progressive,  orderly 
change  throughout  the  world. 

He  noted  that  American  feelings  of 
disillusionment  about  the  United  Nations 
are  based  on  United  Nations  failures. 
However,  he  said  the  fault  lies  not  in 
the  Institution  but  in  the  failure  of  sup- 
port by  major  member  nations.  The 
United  Nations  works  well  when  sup- 
ported by  the  common  will  of  the  great 
powers. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  said  that  what- 
ever the  United  Nations'  defects,  Amer- 
ica must  support  the  world  organization 
in  its  own  interests  and  simply  because 
there  is  no  realistic  taternative. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
my  remarks  and  the  remarks  of  Senator 
Wayne  Morse  and  Ambassador  Arthur 
Goldberg  at  the  plenary  session: 
Remarks  op  CoNCKissitAN  William  P.  Ryan 

Bxroax    the    Ninth    Annxial    West    Side 

CoMMtJNiTT  Conference,  March  22.   1969 

I  want  to  welcome  you  to  the  Ninth  Annual 
West  Side  Community  Conference.  For  nine 
years  this  annual  assembly  has  attempted 
to  create  a  model  for  public  Involvement  In 
the  affairs  of  the  American  republic.  Often  It 
may  have  seemed  a  very  lonely  gesture.  Yet 
1968  proved  what  many  of  us  Involved  In 
these  conferences  had  always  believed,  that 
public  dialog  and  grassroots  political  pressure 
can  affect  the  coxirse  of  history. 

Ovir  agenda  this  year  Is  more  ambitious 
than  ever  before — "World  Problems  and 
American  Power" — but  we  chose  It  because 
we  believed  that  the  great  debate  over  Viet- 
nam must  not  be  allowed  to  dissipate  as  a 
new  administration  takes  power.  Indeed,  the 
scope  of  that  debate  must  be  expanded,  its 
energy  replenished,  and  Its  political  force 
sharpened. 

The  assTimptlons  which  led  us  Into  Viet- 
nam and  the  Institutions  which  directed  and 
defended  that  tragic  misadventure  seem  to 
be  as  firmly  entrenched  as  ever.  And  If.  by 
tradition,  a  new  President  Is  granted  a  short 
period  of  grace,  we  should  make  It  clear  that 
no  such  allowances  will  be  granted  to  the 
foreign  policy  establishment. 

It  win  do  us  weU,  however,  to  take  Presi- 
dent Nixon  seriously  when  he  urges  that  we 
move  "from  a  policy  of  Confrontation  to  one 
of  Negotiation."  I  believe  the  American  peo- 
ple presently  support  that  principle.  And 
that  is  Important.  So  It  should  be  our  duty — 
here  today  and  In  the  future — to  clarify  what 
such  a  change  In  policy  must  entail.  And, 
perhaps,  more  Important,  we  must  build  a 
tough,  uncompromising  political  movement 
to  translate  such  analysis  Into  action.  We 
aren't  going  to  get  much  help  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  the  Department  of 
State.  But  we  do  have  allies  In  the  Congress 
and  around  the  country.  And  It  Is  up  to  us 
to  support  them  and  to  urge  them  Into 
further  battle. 

In  doing  so.  let  us  be  clear  tliat  diplomacy 
Is  not  going  to  be  altered  by  rhetoric  alone. 
For  "negotiation"  can  easily  turn  out  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  continuation  of  "Con- 
frontation" by  other  means.  So,  let  us  be 
very  expUclt  about  what  negotiation  must 
entail  If  It  is  to  provide  the  keystone  for  a 
truly  new  American  diplomacy. 

For  example,  there  Is  no  reason  whatso- 
ever for  America  to  'negotiate'  a  continued 


military  presence  In  Vietnam  or  South  East 
Asia  generally.  We  have  no  business  being 
there.  We  never  did.  And  It  is  time  to  get 
out.  That  does  not  entail  elaborate  negotia- 
tion with  the  Saigon  regime.  It  requires  us 
merely  to  tell  them  that  they  must  Immedi- 
ately enter  Into  direct  talks  with  the  NU  in 
order  to  establish  a  new  government  In  the 
South,  or  face  the  Immediate  withdrawal  of 
American  troops. 

There  Is  no  reason  for  America  to  "Negoti- 
ate" continued  support  for  military  dictator- 
ships. We  have  no  business  showing  up  re- 
pressive regimes  by  trade  aigreements  or  by 
military  aid.  What  these  situations  call  for 
is  decision  not  negotiation — decision  to  end 
America's  role  as  political  godfather  to 
authcKitarianism. 

There  is  no  reason  for  America  to  "negoti- 
ate" civil  struggle  and  revolution  in  the 
Third  World.  We  have  no  business  being  In- 
volved In  the  domestic  politics  of  emerging 
nations.  We  have  no  bxislness  "negotiating" 
the  historic  struggle  for  liberation  and  self- 
determination  among  those  who  were  long 
oppressed  by  the  West. 

What  I  am  trying  to  suggest  Is  simply  that 
there  are  areas  of  diplomacy  In  which  the 
concept  of  "Negotiation"  can  camouflage  the 
continuation  of  policies  which  tire  either  un- 
acceptable in  the  first  place  or  outmoded 
today.  There  Is,  after  all,  a  familiar  tactic 
In  American  diplomacy  whereby  we  initiate 
error  so  as  to  be  able  to  "negotiate"  It  away 
subaequently — from  a  position  of  strength, 
as  they  say.  Thus,  we  bomb  North  Vietnam — 
In  order  to  "negotiate"  its  cessation.  Or  we 
deploy  an  ABM  system — In  order  to  "negoti- 
ate" lt»  dismantling.  Only  such  "negotia- 
tions" never  seem  to  get  started.  This  ap- 
proach which  all  too  often  characterize  the 
ttit"'f'"g  of  our  diplomats — has  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  "Negotiations."  It  Is  In  fact 
the  very  essence  of  "Confrontation,"  and  It 
cannot  be  allowed  to  continue. 

The  first  stage  In  a  diplomacy  of  genuine 
negotiation,  therefore,  must  be  a  policy  of 
unilateral  initiative  and  example.  We  cannot 
wait  to  do  with  others  what  we  ought  to  be 
doing  by  ourselves — not  for  political  gain — 
but  because  America  has  not  exactly  been  the 
symbol  of  international  Jtistlce  recently,  and 
because  of  the  generous  and  moral  deed  Is  Its 
own  reward,  for  nations  as  for  individuals. 

Surely  we  do  not  lack  opportunlUea  for 
such  unilateral  Initiative.  We  can  begin  by 
withdrawing  sc»ne  of  our  troops  from  Viet- 
nam— today.  We  can  begin  by  recognizing 
China — today.  We  can  begin  by  curtailing 
support  for  repressive  regimes — Greece, 
Spain,  South  Africa — today.  We  can  begin 
by  refusing  to  deploy  an  ABM  system  and 
by  cutting  our  military  budget  by  25% — 
today.  We  can  begin  by  reappraising  our 
relations  with  Cuba — today.  We  can  begin  by 
moving  toward  a  program  of  multilateral 
development  assistance — today.  And  we  can 
begin  by  replacing  the  leaders  of  the  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  establishment  with  new 
statesmen,  new  diplomats,  new  thinkers — 
today. 

Such  unilateral  Initiatives  are  necessary 
preconditions  for  genuine  negotiations.  In 
the  Middle  East,  where  commitments  must 
be  honored  and  peace  secured.  In  arms  con- 
trol— where  initiative  can  provide  a  basis 
for  real  disarmament.  And  In  Asia — where 
lasting  pwace  can  follow  an  end  to  the  ter- 
rible torment  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

The  issue  we  address  today — ^World  Prob- 
lems and  American  Power — is  one  which  must 
concern  the  entire  nation  but  this  will  be 
painful,  as  painful  as  Vietnam.  For  In  large 
measvire  world  problems  are  a  result  of 
American  power  and  It  will  take  candor  and 
strength  for  the  people  of  this  country  to 
accept  that.  //  tee  are  to  negotiate  toith 
others,  we  must  first  confront  ourselves. 
We  cannot  allow  this  period  to  be  one  of 
retrenchment,  and  retreat  from  reality. 


Several  years  ago.  discussing  Vietnam.  1 
said.  "When  the  war  is  over  and  the  burning 
is  done,  we  must  be  different  men  than  be- 
fore." The  war  continues.  We  still  bum  in 
Asia.  But  the  effort  to  be  new  men  must 
start  today.  That  Is  how  I  view  this  con- 
ference and  the  larger  effurt  of  which  it  Is 
apart. 

Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Wayne  Morse 

ON  THE  U.S.  Role  in  Foreign  Policy  in 

Respect  to  our  Foreign  Commitments  at 

Ninth    Annual    West    Side    Communpft 

Conference,  March  22,  1969 

In  the  closing  months  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, there  was  building  up  in  the  United 
States  Senate  a  clear-cut  constitutional  is- 
sue over  the  formulation  and  control  of 
American  foreign  poUcy.  Entwined  with  the 
constitutional  part  of  this  issue  was  the 
poUtlcal  ramifications  of  it,  which  saw  a 
President  elected  only  3  and  'i  years  earlier 
with  one  of  the  largest  margins  In  history, 
compelled  to  withdraw  from  further 
candidacy. 

The  situation  in  which  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration found  Itself  In  March,  1968, 
was  exactly  the  situation  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  had  planned  to  avoid  when 
they  gave  the  war  power  to  Congress,  rather 
than  to  the  President.  Under  Constitutional 
design,  war  Is  embarked  upon  only  through 
Joint  resolution  passed  by  both  houses  and 
signed  Into  law  by  the  President.  It  is  a  legis- 
lative process,  not  an  administrative  one. 
Its  purpose  and  scope  are  plainly  stated. 
The  war  policy  thus  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land,  the  national  policy — as  fully  and  com- 
pletely as  we  can  establish  a  national  policy. 

War  waged  by  administrative  decision 
leaves  every  aspect  of  that  war  an  arguable 
matter.  Its  purpose.  Its  scope,  as  well  as  its 
day  to  day  prosecution,  are  left  to  individual 
discretion.  All  are  subject  to  second-guessing 
and  public  dispute. 

The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has 
been  a  good  example  of  the  inadequacy  of 
administrative  war.  When  we  began  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam  In  February  of  1965,  we 
attacked  a  country  that  had  not  attacked 
United  States  territory,  and  which  had  no 
apparent  intentions  of  doing  so.  The  first 
explanation  for  the  bombing  was  that  It  waa 
in  retaliation  for  a  Vletcong  assault  upon 
the  barracks  of  U.S.  troops  at  Plelku  in  the 
central  highlands  of  South  Vietnam  12  hotirs 
earlier.  Its  purposes  was  explained  at  that 
time  as  one  of  "showing"  the  Vletcong  and 
their  friends  In  North  Vietnam  that  we  could 
levy  far  greater  destruction  upon  them  than 
they  oould  upon  us. 

Within  a  few  months,  however,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  began  to  Justify  the  continu- 
ation of  the  bombing  as  necessary  for  cut- 
ting supply  lines  from  the  North  into  the 
South.  Lengthy  descriptions  were  made 
available  to  the  press  of  Infiltration  routes, 
of  bridges  destroyed,  of  key  passes  closed 
by  massive  explosions  delivered  by  our  B-52's. 

But  the  trickle  of  infiltration  that  was 
going  on  when  the  bombing  started  grew 
to  large  proportions.  There  were  explana- 
tions that  without  the  bombing,  infiltration 
would  have  been  even  heavier,  and  not  as 
costly  to  Hanoi.  Yet  the  level  of  manpower 
and  equipment  that  went  South  seems  to 
have  been  determined  essentially  by  North 
Vietnam  and  not  by  American  airpower. 

It  was  not  until  the  bombing  poUcy  had 
been  in  operation  for  a  matter  of  years  that 
It  was  then  said  to  have  been  undertaken  to 
bolster  the  morale  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
government,  which  was  at  a  low  ebb  In  the 
early  months  of  1966. 

What  the  real  reason  for  the  bombing 
may  have  been  cannot  be  known  yet  by  the 
American  people.  It  la  not  really  known 
by  Congress.  But  the  carrying  of  armed  at- 
tack Into  the  territory  and  popiilatlon  of 
another  country,  and  at  levels  of  mtenalty 
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unsurpassed  ijven  in  World  War  II.  was  not 
undertaken  a  5  a  matter  of  a  unified  national 
policy  to  coi^duct  war  against  North  Viet- 
nam. It  was  undertaken,  stopped  and  started 
up  again  for  reasons  that  only  a  few  ad- 
ministrators   Knew  then   and   even   now. 

These  reasins  for  bombing,  and  for  the 
various  bombjng  pauses,  were  typical  of  our 
entire  adventure  in  southeast  Asia.  They 
are  not  a  war  policy.  They  are  a  use  of  mili- 
tary force  tolbuttress  and  enforce  a  diplo- 
matic policy  tbat  cannot  succeed  on  Its  own. 
With  a  wealth  of  money,  manpower,  and 
weapons  that!  no  doubt  seems  limitless  to 
poUcy-makersj.  we  have  seen  the  United 
States  come  readily  and  easily  to  practice 
the  old  dlctufi  that  war  is  but  the  pursuit 
of  diplomacy  ^y  different  means. 

The  system!  Is  often  advertised  and  de- 
scribed now  a^  something  new — a  necessity 
In  a  different  kind  of  world  than  Americans 
knew  In  the  feood  old  days  when  military 
force  was  usad  only  to  defend  American 
territory  and  ihen  upon  declaration  of  war. 
But  there  really  Is  nothing  new  about  it 
at  all.  For  dearly  three  centuries  Great 
Britain  practiced  the  same  tactic,  using 
mUltaiTT  powei  from  one  end  of  the  world 
■to  another  tol  gain  this  political  end  and 
to  eulorce  that  aspect  of  diplomacy  that 
could  not  sucqeed  on  Its  own. 

Thus  was  a^  empire  created  And  then 
it  was  said  tluit  being  the  world's  leading 
power,  the  bijrdens  of  leadership  and  re- 
sponsibility called  for  even  more  massive 
Involvements,  in  the  Crimea,  in  South 
Africa.  In  Pranae. 

Britain  saw  I  great  value  in  sending  her 
military  force^  abroad,  using  them  to  en- 
force her  forelfn  policies.  Part  of  the  theory 
held  that  it  \^as  better  to  fight  abroad  on 
someone  else's  [territory  than  to  let  warfare 
come  to  the  brtOsh  Isles.  But  the  policy 
brought  the  expenditure  of  such  blood  and 
wealth  In  World  War  I  that  the  coUapse  of 
the  Empire  wa«  but  a  matter  of  years.  And 
the  technology^  of  war  brought  destruction 
to  British  territory  in  World  War  II  even 
without  the  landing  of  hostile  forces. 

Par  from  belhg  a  new  concept,  the  amal- 
gamation of  arpied  forces  with  diplomacy  Is 
as  old  as  the  nation-state.  Its  merger  under 
the  executive  IB  as  old  as  kings.  Indeed,  In 
explaining  the  assignment  of  the  war  power 
to  Congress  rafher  than  to  the  President, 
the  Federalist  Papers  mention  that  In  this 
respect  our  Constitution  Is  quite  different 
from  the  Brltlfch  Constitution,  denying  to 
the  American  bresldent  a  power  held  and 
exercised  by  Brftlsh  kings. 

Most  countries  are  saved  from  the  easy 
use  of  military  Iforce  abroad  by  a  scarcity  of 
means.  The  country  that  cannot  afford  to 
enforce  its  foreljgn  political  objectives  by  use 
of  military  pow^r.  does  not  find  it  necessary 
to  do  so.  The  jcoiintry  that  can  afford  to 
send  and  maintain  armies  and  navies  around 
the  world,  seemi  to  find  reasons  why  It  must 
do  so.  I 

Fear  of  change  is  usually  the  reason  that 
la  found.  Fear  of  a  vacuum  of  power,  fear 
that  where  Ai^erlca  does  not  dominate, 
someone  else  \(iin.  fear  that  if  we  do  not 
enforce  our  staged  will  in  one  part  of  the 
world  it  will  bel  Ignored  everywhere. 

The  cost  of  oi^r  policy  is  considerable.  Na- 
tional defense  ^ts  run  over  $80  billion  a 
year.  Weaponry  (Is  the  largest  single  activity 
of  our  national  1  government.  In  the  case  of 
Vietnam,  since  1|964  when  we  first  began  aid- 
ing South  Vletiiam  In  an  effort  to  create  a 
country  where  ^one  existed,  we  have  spent 
a  grand  total  of  MO  bUllon,  first  on  economic 
aid.  then  on  military  aid  as  well  and  finally 
to  sustain  the  fourth  biggest  war  in  Amer- 
ican history. 

The  avaJlablUly  of  so  much  power  has.  in 
my  opinion,  sadljy  corrupted  the  administra- 
tive Judgment  ctf  what  is  sound  policy  for 
the  United  Statss  to  pursue.  Perhaps  Vlet- 
""""  '  ""  Ttample  of  the  difficulty  the 
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nam  is  a  good 


mlUtary  establishment  has  In  trying  to  make 
an  unsound  poUcy  work  through  the  appli- 
cation of  force.  Halt  a  mUllon  men  and  the 
dropping  of  more  explosives  than  were  used 
in  Western  Europe  throughout  World  War  n 
have  not  compelled  North  Vietnam,  in  the 
words  of  the  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  to  "stop 
doing  what  she  Is  doing."  which  has  been 
to  aid  guerrillas  In  the  South. 

But  at  the  outset.  It  undoubtedly  looks 
easier  to  call   In   the  troops  and  send  over 
the   planes   than   to   assess   whether   a   pro- 
American  government  can  be  created  to  gov- 
ern an  area  that  never  was  a  nation  before. 
But  In  addition  to  the  warping  of  Judg- 
ment Is   the   loss  of  support   at  home   that 
such  use  of  military  power  entails.  I  think 
Vietnam  Is  rightly  called  the  most  unpopular 
war  In  American  history,  ranking  alongside 
Korea  in  that  unpopularity.  Both  were  un- 
declared, foreign  wars.  Both  were  fought  for 
what    their    administrators    called    "limited 
purposes."  Both  are  described  as  not  lending 
themselves   to  declarations   of   war.   because 
our  purposes  in  flghUng  did  not  Include  the 
destruction   or   occupation   of   either   North 
Korea  or   North  Vietnam.   Rather,   they  are 
described  as  designed  to  force  another  coun- 
try to  stop  doing  something  we  want  stopped. 
It  Is  not  usually  mentioned,  but  both  of 
these  most  unpopular  wars  not  only  were  un- 
declared by  the  United  States  but  they  were 
waged   against  countries  that  had   not  at- 
tacked the  United  Sattes  and  showed  no  sign 
of  doing  so.  They  were  Interventions  on  be- 
half of  another  country. 

It  is,  I  think,  the  fact  that  the  war  is 
fought  to  defend  someone  else  that  American 
public  opinion  has  such  a  hard  time  follow- 
ing. When  the  object  of  our  protection 
changes  as  often  as  the  governments  in 
Saigon  have  changed,  when  corruption  and 
profiteering  are  among  their  foremost  quali- 
ties, it  Is  not  easy  for  the  American  people  to 
believe  for  long  that  they  deserve  the  Ameri- 
can blood  and  money  that  goes  Into  their 
support. 

It  was  the  expectation  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  that  by  placing  the  war  power 
In  Congress,  these  disadvantages  would  not 
occur.  For  the  Congress  to  commit  the  mili- 
tary forces  worUd,  so  the  Constitution  as- 
sumes, require  a  widespread,  general  realiza- 
tion that  the  basic  safety  and  Interests  of 
the  nation  were  at  stake.  The  object  and 
purpose  of  the  war  would  be  exposed  to  Con- 
gressional debate  and  therefore  to  public  dis- 
cussion. Enactment  of  a  resolution  of  war 
would  give  expression  to  a  national  unity  of 
purpose.  Despite  the  objections  raised  to  a 
declaration  of  war  in  the  current  Vietnam 
conflict,  it  could  set  forth  a  limited  purpose 
and  objection  that  still  would  establish  a 
imlfled  national  policy. 

Remember  that  even  the  Administration 
that  embarks  upon  the  use  of  armed  forces 
abroad  without  a  declaration  of  war  Is  sUll 
involving  the  Congress.  What  an  adminis- 
tration cannot  do  without  money  It  cannot 
do  without  Congress.  For  a  president  to  give 
the  commands  that  set  flghUng  in  motion, 
and  then  come  to  Congress  and  ask  it  to  ap- 
propriate the  money  needed  to  pay  for  the 
fighting  Is  simply  an  effort  to  exclude  Con- 
gress from  the  formulation  of  the  policy. 

It  has  often  succeeded.  Congress  has  in- 
deed been  excluded  from  the  formulation  of 
the  poUcy,  and  has  only  paid  the  cost  of 
putting  It  Into  effect.  But  the  price  has  been 
high.  The  price  has  been  a  Congress  that 
quickly  comes  to  refiect  public  dissatisfac- 
tions and  disenchantment.  It  is  a  Congress 
that  feels  no  need  or  obligation  to  explain 
and  defend  a  poUcy  it  had  no  hand  in  mak- 
ing. But  if  the  war  continues  for  long  with- 
out an  end  in  sight,  the  angry  pubUc  dis- 
satisfaction will  become  evident  quickly. 

On  the  face  of  It,  at  least,  the  Adminis- 
tration now  coming  into  office  has  nothing  to 
gain  and  much  to  lose  by  letting  this  unde- 
clared war  continue  Indefinitely.  If  it  con- 


tinues, the  Nixon  Administration  stands  to 
inherit  the  renewed  dissension  and  the  po- 
litical turmoil  that  forced  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration to  forgo  another  term.  Any 
plans  it  may  have  for  domestic  programs  will 
be  lost  in  the  competition  for  funds  and  the 
welter  of  political  conflict. 

A  return  to  Constitutionalism  In  foreign 
poUcy  and  a  restriction  of  the  use  of  military 
power  U  In  the  Interest  of  both  people  and 
government.  It  should  be  sought  at  once. 

The  major  role  of  our  international  rela- 
tions In  recent  years  has  been  in  Asia.  The 
stabllizaUon  of  affairs  In  Europe,  in  spite  of 
the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  has  Induced 
the  State  Department-Defense  Department 
complex  that  Tvms  our  International  rela- 
tions to  turn  Its  attention  to  Asia. 

It  has  done  so  with  no  clear  rationale,  and 
with  no  showing  of  where  American  security 
Interests  In  Asia  actually  lie.  In  fact  events 
particularly  military  events,  have  dictated 
policy  at  critical  turning  points  and  have 
been  responsible  for  our  having  backed  Into 
a  full  scale  war  in  Vietnam  that  no  poUcy- 
maker  would  have  advised  or  recommended 
in  advance. 

The  formal  rationale  of  our  policy  In  Asia 
was  formulated  at  the  close  of  World  War  n 
when  we  regarded  as  vital  to  our  interests 
certain  Islands  in  the  Pacific  which  had 
served  as  stepping  stones  for  Japan  in 
launching  her  war  against  us.  We  sought  and 
obtained  trusteeship  over  them.  But  main- 
land Asia  was  put  beyond  our  immediate 
security  needs.  The  attitude  of  the  United 
States  toward  Indo-Chlna,  for  example,  was 
in  keeping  with  our  attitude  toward  the  rest 
of  colonial  Asia.  Burma,  the  Dutch  Indies 
Malaya,  had  been  easy  pickings  for  Japan 
largely  because  they  were  colonies  of  western 
powers.  Elliott  Roosevelt  quotes  his  father 
as  saying  of  the  future  of  Indo-China,  en 
route  to  the  Casablanca  conference: 

"The  naUve  Indochlneae  has  been  so  fla- 
grantly downtrodden  that  they  thought  to 
themselves:  Anything  must  be  better  than 
to  live  under  French  colonial  rule!" 

Cordell  Hull  quotes  FDR  as  favoring  a 
trusteeship  for  Indo-Chlna. 

During  World  War  II  our  ally  in  Indo-China 
was  none  other  than  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  who  was 
supported  and  supplied  by  American  Intelli- 
gence units. 

Roosevelt's  death  and  the  surge  of  the 
Communist  Chinese  across  the  Chinese  main- 
land brought  about  a  radical  change  in 
American  policy,  not  only  toward  Indo-Chlna 
but  toward  Asia  generally.  It  Is  hard  to  say 
how  much  of  the  change  was  due  to  the  ele- 
ments of  world  politics  and  how  much  due 
to  the  facts  of  American  domestic  politics. 
Certainly  the  American  people  were  shocked 
by  the  Communist  takeover  In  China.  Chiang 
Kai-shek  had  been  a  wartime  ally.  He  and 
his  family  had  been  highly  romanticized  by 
the  American  press.  Billions  worth  of  Ameri- 
can weapons  and  war  material  had  been  given 
to  China  to  keep  her  In  the  war  against  Japan 
and  thousands  of  Americans  had  served  In 
the  Chinese  theater. 

Having  Just  finished  a  war,  the  United 
States  had  no  taste  for  going  back  to  Asia 
for  another.  There  was  no  American  military 
intervention  on  behalf  of  Chiang. 

The  shock  of  China's  fall  to  Communism 
was  taken  out  Instead  In  the  domestic  politi- 
cal arena.  Probably  few  in  this  audience  re- 
call the  violence  of  the  charges  that  flew, 
blaming  the  Communist  takeover  not  on  the 
Commimlsts,  nor  on  the  failures  of  the  Na- 
tionalists, but  upon  American  diplomats.  It 
was  the  height  of  the  postwar  era,  when  we 
believed  our  military  and  financial  power  was 
so  supreme  in  the  world  that  nothing  could 
happen  anywhere  without  having  been  willed 
to  happen,  and  probably  planned  and  exe- 
cuted, by  American  authorities. 

By  1960  the  Democratic  Administration 
that  had  been  in  office  during  the  fall  of 
China,  was  in  headlong  retreat.  The  Secre- 
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tary  of  State  was  daily  accused  of  sympathy 
and  even  compliance  with  Communist  ob- 
jectives. He  finally  found  It  desirable  to  be- 
come as  royal  as  the  king.  In  February  of 
1960  the  United  States  recognized  the 
French  arrangement  of  the  Bao  Dai  govern- 
ment in  Indo-Chlna,  whereby  France  gave 
Indo-Chlna  the  form  of  sovereignty  without 
any  of  its  substance.  In  May  of  1960  the 
Secretary  of  State  announced  that  we  would 
furnish  arms  and  money  to  the  FYench  to 
put  down  the  independence  movement  led 
by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

TKK    WAR    IN    KOREA 

Even  so,  Secretary  of  State  Acheson 
drew  for  the  press  a  line  enclosing  the  string 
of  islands  lying  off  the  Asian  mainland  and 
described  It  as  the  new  perimeter  of  the 
American  security  Interest.  It  embraced 
Japan,  Okinawa,  Formosa,  the  Philippines, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  That  chain,  he 
said,  was  part  of  our  security,  the  clear 
inference  being  that  what  lay  beyond  was 
not.  It  was  widely  assumed  at  the  time  that 
this  press  conference  description  served  as 
an  Invitation  to  North  Korea  to  invade  the 
South,  on  the  assumption  that  because  Ko- 
rea lay  outside  the  Acheson  line,  the  United 
States  would  not  act. 

The  United  States  did  act,  of  course.  But 
we  did  so  under  our  obligations  as  a  sig- 
natory of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Like 
all  signatories,  we  have  obligations  under  it 
tbat  exceed  our  own  national  security 
Interests. 

But  here  again,  events  began  to  dictate  a 
change  in  policy.  Once  the  United  States  be- 
came heavily  Involved  In  a  war  undertaken 
under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations,  we 
began  to  Justify  It  In  terms  of  our  own  na- 
tional Interest.  In  a  speech  a  few  weeks  ago 
to  the  National  Press  Club.  Averlll  Harrl- 
man  chlded  Americans  for  their  bad  habit  of 
escalating  their  objectives  In  mid-war.  He 
was  talking  about  Vietnam.  But  he  could 
well  have  been  talking  about  Korea. 

American  apprehensions  about  Commu- 
nist China  were  In  control.  U.S.  mlUtary  and 
financial  aid  to  France  to  pursue  the  Indo- 
Chlna  war  was  stepped  up.  It  would  add  $2.6 
billion  before  France  finally  gave  up.  The  an- 
nouncement of  increased  aid  to  Prance  in 
1950  was  combined  with  an  announcement 
that  the  Seventh  Fleet  would  be  stationed  in 
the  Formosa  Strait  to  protect  Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

As  happened  with  China,  no  amount  of 
U.S.  aid  could  salvage  the  French  cause  in 
Indo-Chlna.  Even  so,  there  still  was  an 
American  Intervention.  President  Elsen- 
hower vetoed  all  such  suggestions  on  the 
ground  that  they  would  be  more  costly  than 
anticipated,  and  secondly,  because  he  was 
not  willing  to  act  without  the  support  and 
participation  of  other  allies. 

What  we  did  instead  in  1954  was  to  set 
out  upon  a  new  salvage  effort  in  South 
Vietnam.  We  Installed  as  President  a  man 
who  had  sat  out  the  war  in  the  United 
States;  we  financed  his  government, 
equipped  his  army,  and  encoiu-aged  him  to 
Ignore  the  requirements  of  the  Geneva 
Agreement  that  North  and  South  Vietnam 
be  united  under  a  single  government. 

THE    FORMOSA    RESOLUTION 

At  almost  the  same  time  China's  bom- 
bardment of  Islands  within  artillery  range 
of  the  mainland  induced  the  Administra- 
tion to  seek  advance  approval  from  Con- 
gress for  military  action  against  China. 

The  Formosa  Resolution  Is  a  direct  fore- 
bear of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution.  It  au- 
thorized the  President,  and  I  quote:  "to  em- 
ploy the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
as  he  deems  necessary  for  the  speclflc  pur- 
pose of  securing  and  protecting  Formosa 
and    the   Pescadores   against    armed   attack. 

"This  authority  to  include  the  securing 
and  protection  of  such  related  positions  and 


territories  of  that  area  now  In  friendly  hands 
and  the  taking  of  such  other  measures  as 
he  (the  President)  Judges  to  be  required  or 
appropriate  In  assuring  the  defense  of  For- 
mosa and  the  Pescadores." 

At  issue  were  not  Formosa  and  the  Pes- 
cadores. They  were  not  under  assault,  and 
China  had  no  means  of  bringing  them  under 
assault.  At  issue  were  two  tiny  Islands  of 
Quemoy  and  Matsu  within  3  miles  of  the 
mainland. 

Senator  George  of  Georgia  presented  the 
Resolution  to  the  Senate.  "We  must  com- 
mit American  military  power  to  the  defense 
of  these  islands,"  he  said,  "because  their 
abandonment  would  dishearten  the  Na* 
tlonalists  on  Formosa."  Then  he.  said: 

"If  Formosa  falls  into  unfriendly  hands,  it 
would  be  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we 
could  defend  not  merely  Japan,  nor  merely 
the  Philippines,  which  lie  a  relatively  short 
distance  from  Formosa  and  Okinawa,  but  the 
whole  of  Southeast  Asia  clear  down  to  the 
end  of  the  great  countries  that  He  under  the 
Equator  would  be  endangered.  That  Is  clear." 

What  Is  clear  now  from  the  Formosa  Reso- 
lution is  that  American  security  Interests 
were  seen  all  across  the  mainland  of  Asia 
where  they  never  had  been,  and  an  obligation 
to  defend  countries  was  seen  where  It  never 
had  been  seen  before.  Senator  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  a  ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  was  also  ex- 
plicit in  moving  the  American  defense  line 
onto  the  Asian  mainland. 

"Let  us  first  consider  a  line  drawn  from 
Korea,  down  through  China,  and  down 
through  Indo-China.  We  see  three  danger 
spots  which  might  well  result  In  the  entire 
Asiatic  world  being  engulfed  In  communism, 
and  if  that  should  happen,  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  the  western  free  world 
would  be  seriously  threatened  .  .  .  Unless  we 
maintain  and  strengthen  the  defenses  and 
solidarity  of  our  alUes,  unless  the  program 
of  the  Administration  under  President  Elsen- 
hower and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  is  carried 
out,  so  that  the  defense  of  those  areas  is 
maintained,  we  shall  face  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  in  our  history." 

What  was  not  foreseen  was  that  the  price 
and  futility  of  defending  those  areas  would 
Itself  cause  one  of  the  most  critical  periods 
In  our  history.  In  Asia,  we  have  worked  a 
"domino  theory"  In  reverse.  To  defend  the 
United  States,  we  needed  Pacific  Islands  like 
the  Marianas  put  under  our  trusteeship;  then 
to  protect  those  Islands,  we  needed  Japan, 
Okinawa.  Formosa,  and  the  Philippines;  then 
to  defend  Japan,  Okinawa,  PV>nnosa,  and  the 
Philippines  we  needed  the  islands  Immedi- 
ately off  the  mainland,  plus  Korea  and  South 
Vietnam. 

It  seems  likely  that  in  Asia,  there  Is  still 
not  an  end  to  what  more  we  must  contest  In 
order  to  keep  what  we  have.  Whether  or  not 
the  Vietnam  war  ends,  this  trend  In  our 
Asian  policy  will  draw  us  deeper  Into  war  in 
Asia.  Unless  we  repudiate  the  Elsenhower. 
Nixon,  Dulles  military  containment  policy 
vis  a  vis  China  initiated  in  1953  we  may  very 
well  become  the  greatest  threat  to  peace  in 
the  world.  We  cannot  militarily  contain  China 
without  eventual  war  with  China  In  10,  25,  35, 
50  years.  Such  a  war  will  produce  £in  empty 
victory  at  best  and  a  sure  loss  of  our  con- 
stitutional system  of  self  government. 

Now  is  the  time  to  bring  the  American 
military  under  the  control  and  checks  of  our 
constitutional  system  based  upon  govern- 
ment by  law  rather  than  by  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power  by  Presidents.  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Defense,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  CIAs, 
Formosa  and  Tonkin  Bay  Resolutions  and  our 
blood  money  military  industrial  complex. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  American  people 
to  demand  a  foreign  policy  that  commits  us 
to  a  military  withdrawal  from  Asia  and  else- 
where in  the  world  where  we  are  maintaining 
a  unilateral  military  posture  of  dominance. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  us  to  return  to  the 


foreign  policy  role  of  offering  to  abide  by  the 
binding  Jurisdiction  of  adjudication  through 
multilateral  negotiations  of  threats  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  conducted  under  the  aegis 
of  international  tribunals  and  treaties  such 
as  the  United  Nations. 

Yes,  now  Is  the  time  for  ub  to  practice  our 
professed  ideals  of  believing  In  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  Rules  of  Law  of  the  United 
Nations  Treaty  for  the  Jungle  Law  of  the 
Military  Claw  as  we  have  come  to  practice  it 
in  Vietnam  and  threaten  to  practice  It  else- 
where In  Asia. 

Unless  the  killing  of  American  troops  In 
Southeast  Asia  Is  stopped  quickly,  domestic 
disunity  Is  certain  to  Increase  because  a  for- 
eign policy  that  conscripts  our  youth  into 
military  fodder  to  be  consumed  in  an  Im- 
moral and  unjustifiable  war  will  be  repu- 
diated by  our  people.  It  is  being  repudiated 
by  Increasing  tens  of  thousands  of  our  citi- 
zens, and  it  should  be. 

President  Nixon's  announcement  to  leave 
our  troops  in  Vietnam  for  an  indefinite  time 
resulting  in  thousands  more  being  slaugh- 
tered and  wounded  in  further  escalation  of 
the  war,  his  attempt  to  Justify  a  scientifically 
unsound  ABM  monstrosity  by  playing  upon 
the  fears  of  our  people,  his  military  approach 
to  foreign -policy  In  general,  bodes  ill  for  his 
Administration  and  catastrophic  for  the 
Nation. 

It  would  appear  that  on  the  basis  of  what 
we  have  seen  this  far  from  the  new  Adminis- 
tration in  respect  to  its  role  In  foreign  policy 
and  the  military  commitments  we  can  expect 
from  it,  the  only  thing  that  will  stop  the 
mlUtary  from  marching  our  youth  Into  a 
greater  war  Is  for  our  citizens  to  start  march- 
ing across  the  country  for  peace. 

Remarks  of  Hon.  ARTHtrR  J.  Goldberg  on 
THE  United  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tions AT  THE  Ninth  Annual  West  Side 
Community  Conference,  March  22,  1969 
The  United  States  must  take  the  lead  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  as  a  force  for 
peacemaking  and  peacekeeping. 

This  Is  In  otir  own  Interest  as  the  greatest 
world  power,  committed  to  the  benefits  and 
restraints  of  the  rule  of  law. 

Recent  bitter  experience  teaches  lis  that 
single  states,  however  strong,  cannot  succeed 
In  keeping  the  peace  by  themselves  without 
provoking  rival  forces  and  thus  generating 
the  very  insecurity  they  seek  to  end. 

Even  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  states 
cannot  trust  one  another  when  the  Interna- 
tional system  Is  so  unstable  that  they  feel 
they  must  "shoot  first"  in  self-defense. 

The  central  challenge  to  our  foreign  policy 
in  this  nuclear  age  Is  to  organize  a  system 
of  multilateral  security  which  would  render 
any  unilateral  solution  unnecessary. 

The  United  Nations  Is  the  only  available 
instrument  for  organizing  the  resjKjnse  to 
this  challenge. 

We  should  therefore  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  upholding  and  improving  the  UN  system 
of  peaceful  change  and  cast  away  such  poli- 
cies as  have  subjected  us  to  the  charge  of 
being  the  defender  of  weary  stotus  quo  situa- 
tions throughout  the  world. 

In  this  way  we  can  regain  our  former  posi- 
tion of  leadership  In  the  United  Nations. 
Our  principles  should  be  these: 

1.  Fidelity  to  the  UN  Charter,  demonstrated 
by  resorting  to  the  UN  or  to  appropriate  af- 
filiated regional  organizations  to  prevent  or 
halt  outbreaks  threatening  world  peace. 

We  should  involve  the  UN  before  rather 
than  after  any  unilateral  American  military 
action,  except  in  the  most  dire  emergency 
such  as  the  1960  North  Korean  Invasion. 

In  an  extreme  emergency,  when  diplomacy 
Including  UN  organs  cannot  produce  results 
sufficiently  promptly,  the  United  States  can 
appropriately  exercise  its  self-defense  rights 
and  responsibilities,  under  the  UN  Charter. 

2.  Taking  the  lead  at  the  UN  in  opposing 
Intervention  by  any  country  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  another  Independent   nation. 
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A  recent  ezimple  was  our  prompt  reeort 
to  the  UN  In  the  Czech  crisis.  To  maintain 
fidelity  to  the  Charter  and  our  own  credi- 
bility, we  mudt  of  ooivse  apply  this  stand- 
ard to  our  own  actions. 

3.  Commlttlitg  ourselves  to  progressive,  or- 
derly change  throughout  the  world.  We  must 
not  permit  our  good  name  to  be  borrowed  In 
defense  of  reactionary  regimes  or  colonialism 
or  racism.  Our  abhorrence  of  racism  must  go 
beyond  mere  words  to  action. 

4.  Standing  resolutely  for  collective  UN 
action  against  violent  disruption  of  estab- 
lished International  arrangements. 

5.  Speaking  and  acting  to  promote  good 
relations  with  all  nations,  regardless  of  dif- 
ferences of  Ideology,  but  without  abandon- 
ing those  safeguards  which  we  have  properly 
created  In  order  to  protect  the  free  world. 

8.  Acting  no  longer  as  a  barrier  to  the  In- 
creasing unlvemallsm  of  the  UN  membership 
notably  In  the  ease  of  China. 

7.  Enlarging  substantially  o\ir  support  for 
miiltllateral  economic  aid.  (It  Is  clear  that 
Congress  has  lost  Its  enthusiasm  for  direct 
U.S.  foreign  al«.)  In  contrast  to  direct  aid, 
multilateral  aid  has  the  virtue  of  stimulating 
a  fair  sharing  Of  the  burden  by  other  coun- 
tries. It  also  eliminates  unhealthy  political 
entangmnents  from  the  aid  process.  Of 
a>\ir8?.  "multilateral  aid  does  not  preclude 
additional  bilateral  economic  assistance. 

Our  moral  attthorlty  to  Insist  upon  peace- 
ful Intematloaal  conduct  Is  handicapped 
now  by  world  yeactlon  to  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. But  our  position  In  the  UN  and  outside 
will  be  restore4  as  Vietnam  moves  to  a  po- 
litical settlement. 

The  Inability  of  the  UN  to  have  come  up 
with  a  solutloni  to  the  Vietnam  war  has  con- 
tributed to  feedings  by  many  Americans  of 
dlsllluslonmentj  about  the  UN. 

Other  contributors  to  American  feelings  of 
dlsUluslonmentj  Include : 

Failure  of  thfe  UN  to  enforce  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union.  France  and  others 
to  contribute  ta  UN  peacekeeping  operations. 
Abuse  of  the,  veto  power  In  the  Seciorlty 
Council  by  th^  Soviet  Union,  as  occiirred 
recently  when  the  Russians  exercised  the 
veto  for  the  l(j5th  time  to  block  UN  con- 
demnation of  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

The  apparent;  double  standard  applied  by 
some  countries'  on  issues  Involving  racial 
discrimination  and  other  abuses  of  human 
rights. 

The  failiore  at  the  UN  to  go  beyond  its 
achievement  of  ceasefires  to  permanent  solu- 
tions for  such  crisis  items  as  the  Middle 
East.  Indla-Pakjsrtan,  Cypnis. 

In  my  experiecce  of  three  years  as  Ameri- 
can Permanent  Bepreeentatlve  at  the  UN.  I 
have  found  con^derable  basis  for  this  dls- 
lllualonment.      | 

But  the  fault' Is  not  with  the  institution. 
The  UN  works  «ery  well  whenever  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  common  will  of  its  members, 
particularly  the  great  powers.  Without  that 
common  will  It  cannot  realize  Its  full 
potential. 

Even  when  the  common  will  is  weak,  as  is 
too  often  the  ca*e,  the  UN  has  not  been  given 
sufficient  credit  lor  substantial  achievements. 
Here  are  some  •plus"  examples  from  my 
three  years: 

At  the  UN  we  stopped  the  1965  war  be- 
tween India  a*d  Pakistan.  The  ceasefire 
worked  out  in  tbe  Secxirity  Council  "bought 
time"  for  an  a^eement  still  sorely  needed. 
The  long-amolderlng  Cyprus  problem 
seems  now  to  be  moving  toward  solution,  al- 
though there  w»s  real  danger  of  war  there 
only  a  few  montbs  ago. 

We  negotiated  successfiolly  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty  and  contributed  substantially  to  the 
completion  of  Qhe  Nonprollferation  Treaty 
to  prevent  the  ajxread  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
additional  counties. 

These  treaties  represent  important  steps 
on  the  road  to  jarms  control  and  disarma- 


ment. The  UN  is  the  umbrella  under  which 
the  Soviet  Union  can  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  on  such  vital  matters  despite 
otir  deep-rooted  differences  over  Vietnam  and 
Csechoslovakia. 

In  the  Middle  Bast,  the  UN  couldn't  pre- 
vent the  June  1967  war.  but  it  brought  about 
the  ceasefire.  We  were  able  to  negotiate  the 
unanimous  November  23  Security  Council 
resolution  which  hopefully  will  provide  the 
basis  for  eventual  agreement. 

In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  the  UN  could  not  force  Soviet 
withdrawal.  But  It  did  mobilize  world  public 
opinion  against  this  aggression. 

TTS  peacekeeping  activities  continue — no- 
tably in  Cyprus  and  Kashmir — despite  Rus- 
sian and  French  refusal  to  contribute.  The 
United  States  should  not  give  up  trying  to 
strengthen  this  valuable  UN  machinery. 

The  little-noticed  UN  activities  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  fields  constitute  an  achieve- 
ment I  hope  win  continue  to  grow  as  major 
nations  Increase  their  stress  on  multilateral 
aid  and  other  fonns  of  International  co- 
operation. 

Still  another  Important  UN  contribution  Is 
in  providing  a  forum  where  the  newly  inde- 
pendent ex-colonial  countries  can  make 
themselves  heard.  This  Is  a  valuable  service, 
even  though  some  speeches  and  votes  are 
overly  extreme. 

For  Americans,  the  plain  fact  Is  that  while 
the  UN  has  not  realized  our  most  profound 
hopes,  it  nevertheless  has  made  great  con- 
tributions. 

For  whatever  the  UN  defects  may  be,  one 
thing  Is  clear :  out  country  in  Its  own  Interest 
cannot  afford  to  slacken  Its  support  of  this 
world  organization  which  is  so  much  our  own 
creation.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  realistic 
alternative  to  the  UN. 

Volunteer  student  reporters  of  the 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism,  includ- 
ing Giselle  Bergeret  and  Mlndy  Reisen. 
and  other  tal«ited  citizens  of  the  West 
Side  gMierously  gave  of  their  time  and 
skills  to  report  proceedings  at  the  con- 
ference. For  their  reporting,  notes  and 
articles,  I  am  particularly  grateful. 

The  morning  panel  on  "Africa,"  was 
moderated  by  Waldemar  A.  Nielsen, 
president,  African -American  Institute; 
author:  "African  Battleline."  Panel 
members  were  David  McAdams,  former 
Peace  Corps  Director,  Ivory  Coast; 
former  program  associate  in  the  Con- 
go for  Ford  Foimdation;  former  Deputy 
Associate  Director,  VTSTA;  Waldo 
Waldron-Ramsey,  coimselor,  Tanza- 
nian  mission  to  the  United  Nations;  Im- 
manuel  Wallerstein.  professor  of  soci- 
ology, Columbia  University;  author: 
"Africa:  The  Politics  of  Unity." 

I  include  the  report  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  : 

Aybica 

(By  Elizabeth  Savels) 

Waldemar  A.  Nielsen,  as  Moderator  of 
the  panel.  Introduced  each  panelist  and 
then  gave  a  brief  survey  of  the  continent  of 
Africa,  and  of  the  United  States  in  relation 
to  the  nations  of  Africa. 

David  McAdams  Uliistrated  some  of  tbe 
difficulties  encountered  by  U.S.  government 
representatives  who  have  been  assigned  the 
task  of  Implementing  American  policy  In 
Africa.  One  of  these  Is  the  element  of  time; 
VS.  government  representatives,  specifically 
the  A.IJ>.  personnel,  are  bound  by  the  re- 
striction of  the  fiscal  year  and  are  dealing 
with  nations  most  of  which  operate  on  the 
premise  of  a  4  or  5  year  plan.  Another  diffi- 
culty Is  that  of  the  language  barrier,  mak- 
ing oral  communication  inexact  and  the 
penisal  and  signing  of  contracts  and  agree- 
ments unneoeesariiy  delayed  which  exacer- 


bates the  problems  in  any  cooperative  ven- 
ture of  the  United  States  In  an  African 
country.  A  third  drawback  mentioned  by 
Mr.  McAdam  Is  that  each  African  country 
has  a  different  agenda,  not  only  different 
from  each  other,  but  different  from  that  of 
the  United  States  in  relation  to  them. 

In  1960  the  U.S.  State  Department  inaugu- 
rated Its  first  Africa  desk,  and  at  that  time 
personnel  assigned  to  Africa  was  of  fairly 
high  quaUty.  Since  1961  that  quaUty  has 
graduaUy  declined.  United  States  priorities 
in  Africa  are,  unfortunately,  not  the  same 
as  African  prtorltlee.  There  is  a  tendency 
still  to  think  of  Africa  in  terms  of  regions, 
when  regions,  as  such,  no  longer  exist  in 
Africa.  FtiTthermore,  the  United  States  to- 
day has  the  same  "pets"  amongst  African  na- 
tions which  it  had  in  1960.  These  "pets" 
amount  to  about  10  countries  which  receive 
the  bulk  of  U.S.  aid  in  Africa. 

The  United  States'  policies  in  regard  to 
Africa  need  upgrading  and  updating. 

Waldo  Waldron-Ramsey,  of  Tanzania,  de- 
clared that  United  States  policy  makers  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  insensitive  to  the 
needs  of  Africa.  "Africa  was  a  conquered  con- 
tinent," he  said,  "but  its  people  were  never 
vassals."  The  U.S.  has  shown  Itself  willing  to 
work  with  the  colonial  powers  in  Africa  which 
gave  Its  policies  a  vicarious  character.  Paral- 
leling these  vicarious  policies,  the  United 
States  preached  Independence  and  self-de- 
termination. This,  to  Africans,  was  hypocrtsy. 
and  it  aroused  resentment  and  some  con- 
tempt for  the  United  States. 

The  main  objectives  in  Africa  today  are 
the  elimination  of  vestiges  of  non-freedom, 
the  banishment  of  colonialism,  and  the  for- 
mation of  an  organization  of  African  states 
similar  to  a  United  States  of  Africa.  The 
United  States  has  given  no  support  to  the 
first  two  objectives  and  only  a  marginal  In- 
terest In  the  third.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Waldron-Ramsey  that  the  United  States 
has  failed  to  recognize  that  Africa  is  going  to 
play  an  important  role  In  the  panorama  of 
nations. 

Professor  Inamanuel  Wallerstein  called  at- 
tention to  the  fragility  of  the  state  machin- 
ery In  the  majority  of  African  countries. 
They  are  operating  on  Increasing  deficits, 
their  needs  being  too  great  and  their  in- 
comes too  small.  Some  African  countries 
have  attempted  to  solve  this  problem  by  al- 
locating state  funds  for  projects  which  they 
hope  will  attract  foreign  investment  or  for- 
eign gifts  or  loans.  Others  have  allocated  dis- 
proportionate appropriations  for  the  relief  of 
the  most  pressing  needs  of  their  people.  In 
either  case  time  Is  not  on  the  side  of  the 
state.  The  usual  scenario  reads:  "Promises  of 
better  times — InablUty  to  meet  these  prom- 
ises— and  coup  d'etat."  Repeat  United  States 
aid  to  Africa  was  at  Its  height  In  1960  and 
1961  at  the  time  of  peak  competitiveness 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  Since  1961  the  competi- 
tiveness has  declined  and  so  has  aid  to  Africa. 
Aid  from  other  sources  is  negligible. 

In  1960  the  United  Nations  seated  17  new 
African  nations.  The  movement  for  freedom 
and  self-determination  was  at  Its  height.  An 
area  of  bedrock  was  met,  however,  when  no 
change  was  accomplished  in  southern  Rho- 
desia, Angola,  Mozambique,  and  South 
Africa.  In  a  belt  across  Africa  lie  three  states 
which  are  independent,  Congo,  Zambia  and 
Tanzania.  The  bedrock  nations  make  con- 
tinuous efforts  to  break  the  solidarity  of  these 
belt  states,  for  they  pose  a  dangerous  prob- 
lem, being  both  free  and  allied. 

Mr.  Nielsen  quickly  introduced  several 
points  of  discussion  which  he  felt  would  be 
of  Interest  to  the  audience,  and  asked  the 
members  of  the  panel  to  comment  briefly  on 
each  one.  They  were  the  alUance  of  some 
African  states  against  Israel,  the  Nlgerla- 
Blafra  troubles,  possible  policy  changes  In 
Africa  under  Nixon,  and  the  degree  to  which 
racial  problems  in  the  United  States  affects 
its  policies  In  regard  to  Africa. 
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Mr.  Waldron-Ramsey,  attacking  the  first 
area  of  discussion,  suggested  that  Israel  and 
the  Arabs  sit  down  and  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems without  recourse  to  mediation  by  other 
countries  or  to  military  force.  The  policy  of 
his  own  country,  Tanzania,  was  to  press  for 
such  a  solution. 

Professor  Wallerstein,  commenting  on  the 
Nlgerla-Blafra  troubles,  said  It  was  simply  a 
matter  of  internal  pnillcy  and  fits  the  scenario. 

Mr.  Waldron-Ramsey  added  that  the  Bl- 
afrans  will  continue  to  fight  Nigeria  no  mat- 
ter what  settlement  is  reached.  He  urged, 
however,  that  human  considerations  be  rec- 
ognized by  both  parties  to  the  strife. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  time  for  more,  only 
one  question  was  heard  from  the  floor:  "How 
are  the  Internal  racial  problems  In  the  United 
States  reflected  in  U.S.  Africa  policy?" 

Mr.  McAdams'  reply  gave  an  example  from 
the  present:  The  Peace  Corp  volunteer  force 
is  98  percent  white  and  middle  class.  If  there 
were  more  black  volunteers,  the  Peace  Corps 
might  not  have  been  asked  to  leave  some  of 
the  African  countries. 

Professor  Wallerstein  predicted  that  con- 
flict will  develop  between  the  bedrock  na- 
tions and  the  states  of  the  belt  and  that  the 
United  States  will  be  caUed  on  for  aid.  Will 
we  send  aid  to  the  so-called  "white"  covm- 
trles,  such  as  Angola  and  South  Africa?  There 
are  many  people  in  the  United  States  who 
would  vote  firmly  for  that  course.  Would  we 
send  aid  to  the  belt  states  of  Tanzania, 
Zambia,  and  the  Congo?  Many  people  in  the 
United  States  would  vote  flrmly  for  that 
course.  Would  we  do  neither,  but  declare  our- 
selves neutral?  There  are  even  many  people 
who  would  vote  flrmly  for  that  course.  But 
no  matter  which  way  the  U.S.  attempts  to 
solve  this  problem.  Its  own  internal  racial 
problems  will  determine  the  outcome. 

The  morning  panel  on  "Latin  America" 
was  moderated  by  Richard  W.  Richard- 
son, former  associate  U.S.  coordinator, 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Panel  members 
were  Ralph  A.  Dimgan,  chancellor, 
higher  education.  New  Jersey;  former 
Ambassador  to  Chile;  former  special  as- 
sistant to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son; Teodoro  Moscoso,  former  U.S.  co- 
ordinator. Alliance  for  Progress;  former 
Ambassador  to  Venezuela;  Carlos  Sanz 
de  Santa  Maria,  Chairman,  Inter-Ameri- 
can Committee,  Alliance  for  Progress, 
Organization  of  American  States;  Ron- 
ald M.  Schneider,  professor,  Institute  of 
Latin  American  Studies,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

I  include  the  repx>rt  on  this  discussion: 
Latin  America 
(By  Rita  Breltbart) 

Ronald  Schneider  opened  the  discussion 
on  Latin  America  by  warning  that  prospects 
for  Uberal  constitutional  regimes  are  now 
dimmer  than  any  time  in  the  pest  20  years. 

In  the  past,  there  have  been  swings  to  the 
right  and  left  on  the  part  of  Latin  American 
governments,  but  now  this  pendulum  has 
swung  so  far  right  that  it  threatens  to  swing 
^iJT  Its  fulcrum. 

Professor  Schneider  said  major  problems  in 
Latin  America  are  agricultural  reform,  demo- 
graphic problems,  the  economuc  base,  high 
rates  of  internal  mig^ratlon.  swelling  marginal 
slum  populations,  housing  and  educational 
deflcits.  An  ImjXJrtant  problem  is  control  of  a 
major  part  of  Latin  American  economies  by 
foreign  investors,  as  a  consequence  of  which 
there  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  the  coun- 
tries' wealth  Is  being  drained  off  by  imperial- 
ists. Results  of  this  feeling  are  alienation 
and  apathy  on  the  part  of  tbe  older  j^eople 
and  anger  among  the  young. 

Military  establishments  are  even  more 
deeply  involved  In  politics  than  ever  before 
le.g.,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay  and  Haiti).  Re- 


pression keeps  the  appearance  of  stability 
and  engenders  violent  revolt.  To  a  certain 
extent  limited  violence  may  be  functional 
and  necessary.  Emergent  groups  caniK>t  now 
gain  access  to  power  through  electoral  means 
since  stable  political  agencies  have  failed  to 
take  root.  There  is  a  crisis  of  legitimacy  and 
authority;  the  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions has  led  to  a  revolution  of  roaring 
frustrations. 

Professor  Schneider  said  Latin  Americans 
are  wary  of  the  Nixon  administration.  They 
believe  President  Nixon  must  be  resentful 
of  tbe  treatment  he  received  In  Lima  and 
Caracas  11  years  ago.  Nixon  dldnt  mention 
Latin  America  In  his  Inaugural  address  and 
hasn't   fllled  major  diplomatic   posts   there. 

Teodoro  Moscoso  said  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century  saw  United  States-like  revolu- 
tions throughout  Latin  America,  with  coun- 
tries adopting  constitutions  similar  to  ours. 
Since  then  tbe  Latin  American  countries 
have  been  assiduously  anti-American.  Cyni- 
cal Latins  think  that  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress died  with  Kennedy.  Although  the  mys- 
tique may  have  been  lost,  however,  In  fact, 
the  money  support  of  the  Alliance  has 
continued. 

Mr.  Moscoso  said  antipathy  toward  the 
U.S.  is  rooted  in  unilateral  intervention,  our 
proclivity  for  dealing  with  military  govern- 
ments rather  than  with  the  people. 

He  said  we  should  decide  which  people  in 
Latin  America  share  our  ideals.  They  are  the 
people  who  should  get  our  aid.  In  addition, 
we  should  seek  to  encourage  political  and 
economic  stability  in  Latin  America,  since 
anything  we  do  in  this  regard  will  redound 
to  our  benefit. 

Ralph  Dungan  said  that  United  States  for- 
eign policy  should  be  activist,  including 
strong  support  of  liberal  popular  democra- 
cies. The  United  States  should  be  actively 
involved  In  Latin  American  affairs.  Mr.  Dun- 
gan said  he  has  "profound  respect  for  pru- 
dent application  of  American  power."  He  said 
that  economic  assistance  unaccompanied  by 
political  and  social  reform  is  wasted  money. 
We  have  failed  operationally. 

Mr.  Dungan  claimed  that  the  failure  of 
American  policy  in  Latin  America  In  part 
results  from  spasmodic  attention,  failure  to 
appoint  adequate  people  to  important  posts 
in  the  area;  the  failure  to  recognize  that 
what  we  do  is  much  more  important  than 
what  we  say,  and  a  failure  to  support  liberal 
p>olltlclans. 

He  noted  there  are  intrinsic  difficulties  In 
applying  Anglo-Saxon  standards  of  demo- 
cratic government  to  Latin  America.  Consti- 
tutionality in  the  Latin  American  context 
may  in  fact  be  socially  regressive,  since  the 
Latin  American  constitutions  are  dedicated 
to  the  status  quo,  and  It  is  difficult  to  achieve 
change  if  one  insists  too  strongly  on  oonstl- 
tutlonallsm.  Latin  American  countries  may 
need  to  flnd  their  own  means  of  democratic 
control  which  still  leaves  large  grants  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  one  person.  For  exam- 
ple, he  said  Latin  America  needs  wage  con- 
trols which  are  critical  to  capital  accumula- 
tion, but  seemingly  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  the  masses.  This  kind  of  wage  policy 
could  only  be  achieved  if  the  government 
had  a  powerfvU  head.  We  should  therefore 
think  more  creatively  about  some  alterna- 
tive solution  midway  between  dictatorship 
and  constitutional  governments  typical  of  de- 
veloped western  countries. 

Carlos  Sanz  de  Santa  Maria  said  that  to 
understand  the  plight  of  Latin  America,  It 
Is  necessary  to  look  at  the  external  situation 
as  well  as  domestic  problems.  Moreover,  he 
Bald,  one  csinnot  treat  Latin  America  as  a 
unit,  ignoring  the  vast  differences  between 
countries  and  regions  within  countries. 

Dr.  Sanz  said  agrarian  reform  must  In- 
volve more  than  the  mere  redistribution  of 
large  estates.  Owners  ot  large  estates  no 
longer  control  political  mechanisms  of  coun- 
tries.   The   criterion   for   successful   reform 


must  be  Increased  production,  and  agrarian 
reform  may  also  Involve  integration  of  small 
and  unproductive  land  holdings. 

The  following  points  were  made  in  a  lively 
question  and  answer  exchange  involving  the 
audience: 

Q.  (to  Moscoso).  Is  the  "showcase  for 
democracy"  label  really  relevant  to  Puerto 
Rico? 

A.  The  label  has  been  mainly  applied  by 
the  press.  People  there  don't  consider  it  a 
showcase,  but  one  must  grant  the  great 
strides  toward  modernization  and  social  ad- 
vancement which  have  been  made. 

Q.  If  there  are  so  many  Puerto  Rlcans  in 
this  country,  there  must  be  something  wrong 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

A.  (By  Moscoso)  :  We  don't  have  the  re- 
sources to  provide  education  and  Jobs  for 
everyone.  Puerto  Rico  has  perhaps  the  high- 
est net  f>opulatlon  rise  In  the  world. 

Q.  Democracy  In  Latin  America  is  ImjKw- 
slble  as  long  as  some  people  are  exploiting 
land  ownership  for  their  own  gain. 

A.  (by  Moscoso).  The  problem  of  land 
ownership  has  been  exaggerated.  Our  con- 
cern should  be  land  productivity  accom- 
panied by  tax  and  labor  laws.  With  good  In- 
heritance laws,  land  redistribution  will  take 
care  of  Itself.  Land  reform  has  historically 
reduced  productivity. 

A.  (by  Dungan) .  I  concur  that  actual  title 
to  land  is  not  as  Important  as  productivity. 
But  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  psycho- 
logical need  of  people  who  work  land  to 
participate  in  decisions  as  to  how  that  land 
is  used.  With  productivity  as  a  criterion.  It 
might  perhaps  be  necessary  to  expropriate 
lands  from  the  larger  owners  not  using  mod- 
em methods  of  fanning. 

Q.  But  you  cannot  accomplish  any  land 
reform  or  tax  reform  because  the  same  jjeo- 
ple  are  in  power  everywhere.  The  problem 
is  circular.  Large  land  owners  prevent  reform. 

A.  (by  Richardson).  No  one  here  has 
denied  the  problem  of  entrenched  oligar- 
chies. The  purpose  of  American  aid  has 
been  to  get  at  this  problem. 

Q.  (to  Sanz  de  Santa  Maria).  Tou  have 
spoken  of  the  ignorance  of  the  American 
people  about  Latin  America.  Does  the  Alli- 
ance have  a  program  of  education  to  inform 
Americans  about  what  is  going  on  In  Latin 
America? 

A.  No.  Education  costs  money,  and  we  do 
not  have  enough  for  this  kind  of  program, 
too. 

Dr.  Sanz  de  Santa  14arta  pointed  out  that 
Latin  American  countries  are  vastly  different 
from  one  another.  In  terms  of  income  one 
goe :  from  a  low  of  Haiti  to  countries  of  rela- 
tively high  per  capita  income  such  as  Ar- 
gentina or  Venezuela  which  compare  favor- 
ably with  Italy  today. 

He  said  that  tax  reform  Is  necessary  to  pay 
for  education  which  must  be  the  basis  of 
future  development. 

Dr.  Sanz  de  Santa  Maria  noted  that  In  pro- 
posing the  Alliance  for  Progress.  President 
Kennedy  was  really  accepting  ideas  which 
had  been  developed  over  a  period  of  years 
by  Latin  American  leaders  themselves.  Since 
its  Inception,  the  Alliance  has  made  progress 
toward  each  of  Its  goals.  The  Alliance  will 
continue  regardless  of  the  level  of  U.S.  sup- 
port. However,  Dr  Sanz  said,  it  Is  absolutely 
not  true  that  the  United  States  Is  produc- 
ing the  transformation  of  Latin  America. 
The  support  program  of  the  Alliance  Includes 
few  outright  grants.  Loans  to  Alliance  coiui- 
tries  are  all  being  repaid  at  high  Interest 
rates  and  half  have  already  been  paid  back. 

Q.  Prom  whom  should  the  sacrifices  come 
from  economic  progress?  Mr.  Dungan  said 
that  greater  sacrifices  are  necessary  from 
the  masses? 

A  (by  Dungan).  Those  who  possess  the 
greatest  wealth. 

Q.  I  am  disturbed  because  we  do  not  know 
what  is  happening  In  Mexico  City  today. 

A  (by  Schneider) .  It  is  true  we  dont  know 
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what  Is  going  bn.  From  1940  on,  the  Mexican 
system  has  Involved  a  careful  balance  among 
various  interests.  This  has  become  a  new  es- 
tablishment, and  Mexican  students  have  been 
willing  to  cooferate  with  the  establishment. 
What  made  their  movement  so  dramatic, 
therefore,  waa  the  comparison  with  their 
long  dormancy.  It  Is  difficult  to  know  how 
much  the  students  were  revolting  against 
the  system  itsflf ,  and  how  much  they  merely 
wanted  to  ex^rt  some  Influence  within  the 
system  and  artect  the  Presidential  election. 

Q.  Why  arelthe  Puerto  Rlcan  people  who 
come  here  so  ill-prepared? 

A  (by  Moscdso).  We  spend  more  per  gross 
national  pro<BUCt  on  education  than  the 
United  States  But  we  are  victims  of  the 
population  exdlosion.  What  we  need  is  popu- 
lation control!  and  unfortunately  we  have 
been  delinquMit  in  this  regard. 

Q.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs, 
do  you  thlnJc  tne  prospect  for  American  mili- 
tary intervenjjon  has  increased  or  de- 
creased? 

A   (by  Richirdson).  Neither. 

A  (by  Sanz  de  Santa  Maria).  As  a  Latin 
American,  I  hope  it  will  never  happen  again. 

I  inelude  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  b«rt  of  the  opening  remarks  to  the 
panel  on  Latin  America  by  Dr.  Carlos 
Sanz  de  Santi  Maria : 
RxMAKKS   or  aAKLOS  Sanz  oe  Santa   Maria, 

Chaibman,  Iktkb-Amzrican  Committee  on 

THB  ALUANcfc   FOB   PROGRESS,   AT  THE   NINTH 

Annual  West  Side  COMMtrNiTY  Confer- 
ence,  March  22,   1969 

I  appreciate!  very  much  the  invitation  of 
my  dlfltlngulstied  friend.  Congressman  Ryan, 
to  attend  this}  Conference.  It  Is  a  pleasure 
to  Join  this  pknel  with  such  distinguished 
friends  as  Processor  Schneider,  Ralph  Dun- 
gan,  Teodoro  Moecoso,  and  our  moderator, 
Dick  Richardaon,  with  whom  I  have  also 
worked  in  the  :ioble  endeavor  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

The  subject  of  the  Ninth  Annual  West 
Side  Commun  ty  Conference  in  New  York 
is  "World  Prc>3lems  and  American  Power". 
That  is  an  awfully  big  subject  for  one,  eight 
hour  meeting.  But  let  us  try  to  shed  some 
light  on  some  of  the  problems  of  the  Latin 
American  region,  espetially  with  reference  to 
that  great  entarprlse  of  human  development, 
the  Alliance  far  Progress. 

You  all  knoV  that  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress is  a  coop)€tatlve  movement  of  the  mem- 
ber nations  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  that  tt,  Is  based  on  Ideas  that  were 
developed  ovei^  many  years  by  Latin  Ameri- 
can leaders.  Ybu  also  know  that  President 
Kennedy  had  the  greatness  of  vision  to  ac- 
cept those  Ideals  and  to  think  that  his  coun- 
try's vast  economic  and  technical  power 
could  be  used  to  help  Latin  America  attack 
the  whole  panprama  of  problems  of  under- 
development. *hlch  persist  despite  the  com- 
parative affluence  and  the  high  degree  of 
techitlcal  and!  industrial  development  in 
parts  of  the  modem  world. 

President  Kennedy  proposed  that  the  Latin 
American  couiitrles  unite  In  an  extraordi- 
nary effort  of  self  help.  In  an  alliance  to 
accelerate  economic  and  social  development, 
with  the  Unite  1  States  serving  as  their  main 
partner  In  this  Hemisphere,  providing  finan- 
cial and  technical  cooperation. 

The  Alllancfl  was  launched  In  1981  with 
twelve  major  objectives.  I  will  not  take  the 
time  to  list  thsm  all  or  to  tell  how  far  the 
countries  have  come  toward  the  achievement 
of  those  objectives.  There  has  been  progress 
towards  all  of  them  and  rather  impressive 
progress  in  moplllzlng  Internal  financial  re- 
sources. In  taxi  reform,  in  education,  in  ex- 
pansion and  diversification  of  industry,  in 
health.  There  tias  been  rapid  development  In 
agrarian  reform  and  housing  In  only  a  few 
countries. 

There  is  mudh  criticism  of  the  Alliance  in 


this  country  and  In  Latin  America.  But  I 
must  say  that  I  have  never  seen  a  criticism 
that  suggested  a  constructive  alternative  to 
this  program. 

The  critics  of  the  Alliance  see  only  the 
shortcomings  of  the  process.  They  tell  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  that  their  money  is  being  used 
abroad  for  no  good.  The  Alliance,  one 
of  these  critics  say,  serves  no  Important  In- 
terest of  U.S.  citizens. 

In  Latin  America,  because  of  the  great  ex- 
pectations that  the  Alliance  generated,  peo- 
ples believed  that  financial  cooperation  ^om 
such  a  powerful  and  wealthy  country,  as  the 
U.S.  would  in  ten  years  transform  their  so- 
cieties—educating the  masses  overnight,  cur- 
ing all  sickness,  adopting  new  science  and 
new  techniques,  building  hydroelectric  pow- 
er plants  and  super  highways — all  in  a  matter 
of  a  few  years. 

You  all  know  that  such  a  miracle  does  not 
happen  in  any  society  on  earth.  Education 
Bind  economic  development  calls  for  the  \in- 
dertaklng  of  a  process  which  is  difficult,  some- 
times painful,  and  definitely  longer  than  we 
wish. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  emphasize  today  the 
past.  It  is  better  to  look  into  the  future. 

I  believe  that  the  Alliance  must  and  will 
continue.  I  believe  it  is  important,  very  im- 
portant, for  the  United  States — for  you  here 
on  the  West  Side  of  Manhattan. 

First,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  In  my 
opinion  is  above  all  the  decision  of  a  group 
of  soverlgn  countries  to  work  individually, 
and  bo  work  collectively  towards  a  process 
of  Integration,  to  accelerate  develc^iment  and 
social  progress.  This  effort  must  be  carried 
in  with  or  without  external  coopxeration.  It 
will  also  involve  a  healthy  concept  of  na- 
tionalism by  which  I  mean  the  preservation 
of  the  culture,  the  background,  the  philoso- 
phy and  the  state  of  mind  of  each  country. 

In  the  modern  world  external  cooperation, 
financial  and  technical,  Is  essential,  not  only 
for  the  developing  countries,  but  for  all  coun- 
tries on  earth,  because  all  are  inter-related. 
None  of  the  developed  countries  can  guaran- 
tee that  their  currencies  will  always  be  strong. 
None  of  the  developed  countries  can  guaran- 
tee that  Its  own  society  will  always  be  peace- 
ful and  that  there  will  be  no  strikes,  soclEil 
movements,  or  students  unrest.  None  of  the 
developed  countries  can  guarantee  that  infla- 
tion will  not  harm  its  citizens.  Those 
phenomena  of  political  disturbance,  so  fami- 
liar to  Latin  America  are  not  a  monopoly  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries.  They  are 
caused  by  a  complex  set  of  socioeconomic  and 
geopolitical  forces  which,  in  the  modern 
world,  with  the  advancement  of  science  and 
communications,  shock  all  the  countries,  no 
matter  how  strong  they  may  be. 

For  the  United  States  the  Alliance  offers  a 
way  of  using  its  economic  and  technical 
"power"  to  help  to  develop  healthy  economies 
In  the  rest  of  this  Hemisphere  and  to  create 
great  consumers  for  American  industries  in 
the  future.  The  statement  of  Pope  Paul  VI 
that  "development  is  the  new  name  for 
peace"  applies  very  well  in  our  Continent. 
The  United  States  needs  peace  in  this  Hemi- 
sphere in  order  for  its  citizens  to  prosper. 
That  means  the  Hemisphere  must  develop. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
must  make  gifts  to  Latin  America.  One  of 
the  worst  misconceptions  is  that  what  we  call 
"aid"  is  donations,  handouts.  In  fact,  Latin 
America  is  receiving — and  rep>aying — loans, 
with  interest. 

It  was  originally  estimated  that  Latin 
American  development  would  require  an  in- 
vestment over  10  years  of  about  $100  billion 
of  which  $80  billion,  or  80  percent,  would 
have  to  come  from  Latin  America  Itself:  $10 
billion  from  the  United  States  Government: 
and  $10  billion  from  international  agencies, 
and  public  and  private  Investors  in  capital- 
exporting  nations  other  than  the  United 
States. 

Today  we  find  that  Latin  America  has  in- 


vested more  than  $100  billion  in  seven  years 
and  that  It  has  supplied  90  percent  of  the 
external  financing.  U.S.  loans  and  technical 
assistance  account  for  about  6  percent  of 
the  region's  financing.  The  level  of  private 
Investment  from  the  United  States  and  the 
flow  of  private  and  public  financing  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  has  been  far  below 
expectations.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  pace 
of  development  has  been  less  than  was  hoped 
for.  Certainly  the  Latin  American  effort  to 
mobilize  resources  has  been  Impressive.  But 
both  Latin  America  and  the  external  col- 
laborators must  mobilize  even  greater  finan- 
cial resources  In  the  future. 

Now  we  have  had  some  useful  experience, 
we  must  look  to  the  future  with  faith  and 
honest  self-criticism.  You,  North  Americans, 
as  well  as  we,  Latin  Americans. 

We  can  talk  here  today  about  problems 
such  as  prices  of  raw  materials,  terms  of 
trade,  discriminatory  treatment  by  Europe 
against  Latin  American  exports  and  many 
other  aspects  on  which  this  panel  may  be 
asked  to  comment.  I  am  happy  to  contribute 
to  this  conversation.  But  I  am  trying  to  keep 
my  remarks  to  ten  minutes.  The  time  Is 
about  up.  Let  me  say  Just  this:  I  should  like 
to  see  a  thorough  study  in  the  United  States 
of  the  needs  for  development  and  peace  in 
Latin  America.  I  would  like  all  of  you  in 
this  country  to  study  better  Latin  American 
problems  and  also  p>o8sibilitles.  because  I 
believe  that  Latin  America  has  a  bright  fu- 
ture. I  also  believe  that  the  International 
posture  of  your  great  country  over  the  next 
decades  will  be  determined  mainly  by  Its 
capacity  to  create  a  harmonious  relationship 
with  the  emerging  world  of  the  developing 
countries.  Latin  America,  which  Is  In  everj- 
respect  closer  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Western  world  than  any  other  develop- 
ing region,  can  play  a  key  role  In  enhancing 
this  posture.  The  United  States  as  a  great 
power  win  have  to  show  enlightenment  and 
restraint,  especially  In  coping  with  nation- 
alism— the  same  force  that  animated  your 
country  In  the  late  19th  Century.  The  ver- 
dict in  East  and  West  relations  may  be  de- 
cided by  where  the  developing  world  will 
throw  its  weight  and  Influence. 

If  you  accept  this  Idea,  then  we  must  in- 
troduce new  resiliency  into  United  States- 
Latin  American  relations  and  stimulate  the 
Alliance  with  a  new  spirit  and  decision  that 
may  recover  the  pristine  image  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  a  phrase  that  awakened 
great  expectations  in  all  the  Americas. 

The  afternoon  panel  on  "Asia"  was 
moderated  by  Roger  HUsman,  professor 
of  government,  Columbia  University, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  and  author:  "To  Move  a 
Nation."  Members  of  the  panel  were  A. 
Doak  Bamett,  professor  of  government, 
Columbia  University,  author:  'Com- 
munist China,"  and  "China  After  Mao"; 
Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  university  pro- 
fessor, Harvard  University,  former  Am- 
bassador to  Japan,  author:  "Beyond 
Vietnam:  The  United  States  and  Asia"; 
Allen  Whiting,  professor  of  political 
science.  Center  for  Chinese  Studies.  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  former  Deputy 
Consul-General,  Hong  Kong;  author: 
"China  Crosses  the  Yalu." 

I  include  the  report  on  the  discussion: 
Asia 
(By  Elizabeth  Savels) 

In  his  introduction  of  the  panelists  Roger 
Hllsman  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Japan  is  now  the  third  most  productive  na- 
tion In  the  world,  and  that  China  is  going 
to  play  an  increasingly  prominent  part  in 
world  affairs. 

Edwin  O.  Reischauer  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  partnership  of  Jap>an  and 
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the  United  States.  This  partnership  enables 
Japan  to  help  keep  the  peace  within  Its 
area  of  influence.  Japan  is  a  trading  nation 
and  wishes  to  maintain  cordial  realtlons 
with  every  nation  with  which  she  trades. 
It  may  even  be  possible  that  Japan  can 
break  through  the  Isolation  and  antagonism 
of  China  and  draw  that  country  into  the 
international  community,  for  Japan  has.  be- 
sides a  common  cultural  background,  exten- 
sive trade  agreements  with  China.  At  the 
present  moment  In  history  even  the  United 
States-Japan  defense  pact  has  a  peaceful 
use:  It  enables  Japan  to  concentrate  on 
production  of  other  than  military  needs, 
and  It  keeps  the  sea  lanes  open  for  her  ships. 

However,  in  the  relationship  of  the  United 
States  with  Japan  there  are  a  few  areas  of 
danger.  There  is  strong  opposition  to  the 
U.S.  military  commitment  In  Viet  Nam,  and 
a  good  deal  of  unrest  with  regard  to  the 
political  situation  on  Okinawa.  Traditionally, 
culturally  and  linguistically  the  population 
of  Okinawa  is  Japanese  and,  while  nominally 
self-governed,  actually  the  political  scene  is 
dominated  by  the  United  States  by  virtue  of 
the  presence  of-our  military  ba«e  on  Okinawa. 
Another  disquieting  factor,  particularly  as  It 
affects  the  youth  of  Japan,  Is  the  role  of 
that  nation  as  "a  friend  of  the  United  States," 
a  restriction  they  find  irksome.  By  1970  these 
danger  areas  must  be  removed  if  the  United 
States  and  Japan  are  to  remain  partners. 

Allen  Whiting  drew  a  sober  portrait  of  the 
Grand  Old  Man  of  China.  Mao,  he  said,  was 
a  visionary,  an  Idealist.  His  dream  for  China 
was  that  of  an  egalitarian  society,  non- 
materialistic,  with  selfiess  service  of  the 
entire  population  devoted  to  China.  However, 
this  vision  met  with  lack  of  enthusiasm  from 
his  co-revolutlonlsts,  and  Mao  was  forced 
to  permit  the  establishment  of  more  practical 
political  policies. 

In  1965.  when  the  economy  of  China  began 
to  revive.  Mew  again  argued  for  his  visionary 
schemes.  In  an  attempt  to  force  them  to 
fruition  he  purged  the  establishment,  In- 
cluding his  named  successors,  and  organized 
the  youth  of  China  to  carry  forward  his 
plans.  1967-68  was  the  winter  of  China's  dis- 
content. The  youth  were  repudiated  by  the 
military,  rejected  by  the  peasants  and  work- 
ers, and  the  establishment  remained  In 
power.  There  Is  now  no  one  to  "carry  the 
torch"  for  Mao.  Indeed,  the  central  govern- 
ment has  become  soft,  and  the  real  power  Is 
returned  to  the  local  level. 

Doak  Harnett  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
United  States'  posture  In  relation  to  China 
since  1949,  and  asked,  "How  can  China  be 
included  In  the  international  family  of  na- 
tions?" 

If,  after  the  Communists  came  to  power  in 
China,  there  had  been  a  period  of  peace  the 
United  States  probably  would  have  accepted 
this  government  and  established  diplomatic 
relations  with  It  as  was  done  In  the  case  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  However,  the  Korean  War  de- 
stroyed any  chance  of  this,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  the  war  produced  a  rigid  attitude 
toward  China  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
which  is  refiected  in  the  China  policy  of 
non-recognition,  opposition  to  any  contact, 
and  opposition  to  China's  admission  into  the 
United  Nations.  Since  1959  the  United  States, 
for  various  reasons,  has  begun  to  reassess 
its  position  on  China  and  to  redefine  Its 
posture,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  "Open  Door" 
speech  of  Roger  Hllsman  and  by  the  state- 
ment of  President  Lyndon  Johnson  that  our 
ultimate  goal  is  reconciliation.  To  date, 
however,  this  redefinition  has  not  been  trans- 
lated into  concrete  p>ollcy. 

The  present  task  of  the  United  States.  Pro- 
fessor Bamett  stated,  is  to  activate  ovur 
changed  attitude  toward  China.  Positive 
steps  must  be  taken  toward  reconciliation 
and  they  must  be  taken  with  the  foreknowl- 
edge that  the  first  efforts  in  that  direction 
will  meet  with  rejection.  China,  he  predicted, 
will  eventually  accept  our  overtxires,  even  If 


It  Is  only  to  the  extent  of  becoming  "limited 
adversaries."  Recommended  steps  which 
would  help  remove  China  from  Its  present 
Isolated  position  Included  encouraiglng  trade 
In  non-strategic  goods,  seating  China  In  the 
UN  (without  forfeiting  the  seat  of  National- 
ist China),  and  taking  every  possible  Initia- 
tive for  reconciliation  except  the  discontin- 
uance of  the  defense  pact  with  Taiwan. 
Professor  Bamett  felt  that  the  question  of 
Taiwan  should  be  left  open  except  for  abso- 
lute opposition  to  any  question  of  a  "mili- 
tary solution."  Then,  too,  China  should  be- 
come involved  in  the  nuclear  limitation  com- 
mitment for  the  level  of  fear  must  be  re- 
duced on  both  sides. 

The  major  problem  faced  by  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  China  is  not  military 
confrontation.  Professor  Bamett  warned,  but 
China's  subsidizing  of  revolutionary  move- 
ments. 

Professor  Hllsman  quickly  tallied  the  areas 
of  concern  in  Asia  which  were  not  Included 
In  discussion  of  Jap«m  and  China.  These  in- 
cluded the  problem  of  hunger  in  Asia,  the 
problem  of  overpopulation,  the  economic  de- 
velopment gap,  the  ancient  religious  and 
tribal  rivalries,  village  cultures  vs.  member- 
ship In  larger  population  units,  antlcolonlal- 
Ism,  and  the  problem  of  multiple  languages 
In  one  country.  There  Is  an  identity  crisis 
In  many  Asian  nations.  "What  does  It  mean," 
he  asked,  "to  be  a  Viet  Namese,  a  Cambo- 
dian?" The  concept  of  national  identity,  of 
national  pride,  is  In  many  cases  too  new, 
and  often,  due  to  the  multiplicity  of  lan- 
guages, btislness  and  affairs  of  state  must 
be  conducted  In  a  foreign  tongue,  such  as 
English  or  French,  a  further  confusion  of 
identity.  United  States  policy  in  such  na- 
tions should  reflect  some  understanding  of 
these  problems. 

Concerning  the  war  In  Viet  Nam,  Profes- 
sor HUsman  expressed  the  belief  that  it  was 
not  only  a  mistake  but  a  failure.  The  Paris 
peace  talks,  he  said,  were  being  conducted 
under  the  fallacious  Impression  that  a  show 
of  maximum  military  pressure  can  accelerate 
them. 

PoUoiwlng  are  some  questions  and  answers 
by  p>anel  members. 

Q  (to  Professor  Hllsman).  What  do  you 
think  will  hapi)en  at  the  Paris  talks? 

A.  I  see  nothing  encouraging.  Mr.  Nixon 
seems  to  be  ignoring  them. 

Q  (to  Ambassador  Reischauer) .  Why  can't 
the  U.S.  withdraw  from  Asia  altogether? 

A.  It  would  be  most  unwise  for  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  from  its  commitments  in 
Asia,  except,  of  course,  militarily,  and  even 
the  military  commitment  in  Korea  should 
not  be  withdrawn. 

Q  (to  Professor  Bamett).  Should  not  the 
U.S.  remain  quiet  In  the  United  Nations  on 
the  question  of  seating  of  China? 

A.  No.  The  United  States  should  press  for 
dual  membership  of  mainland  China  and 
Nationalist  China. 

Q  (to  Professor  Hllsman).  Why  don't  the 
speakers,  when  they  are  In  government.  sp)eak 
out  on  these  problems  as  they  do  when  they 
are  out  of  government? 

A.  They  do.  but  usually  It  is  In  committee 
and  not  publicized. 

Q  (to  Professor  Hllsman) .  Would  It  help  if 
everyone  concerned  about  a  problem  would 
write  to  his  Congressman? 

A.  It  certainly  would.  It  would  also  help  If 
they  would  work  for  their  Congressman. 

Q  (to  the  Panel).  Would  the  panel  com- 
ment on  the  breakdown  in  India  of  the  Con- 
gress Party. 

A  (by  Professor  Hllsman).  While  the  anti- 
colonlallst-natlonalist  leadership  in  India  is 
trying  to  weld  the  country  togethw.  regional 
nationalism  weakens  its  efforts.  (India  has  12 
langtiagee.) 

Q  (to  Ambassador  Reischauer).  How  can 
we  cure  the  uneasiness  of  the  Japanese  re- 
garding their  stattis  in  the  U.S.-Japanese 
partnership. 


A.  By  1970  Japan  should  have  become  the 
senior  partner  in  this  partnership,  making 
the  decisions  both  economically  and  mili- 
tarily. 

A  correction  from  the  floor  for  Ambassador 
Reischauer:  Okinawans  are  not  Japanese 
and  the  United  States  does  not  govern  the 
country,  as  It  has  Its  own  elected  govern- 
ment. 

Reply  (by  Ambassador  Reischauer).  After 
several  hundred  years  of  Japanese  occupa- 
tion, the  people  of  Okinawa  consider  them- 
selves Japanese;  and  as  a  matter  of  practical 
politics,  the  Island  Is  governed  by  the  United 
States  because  of  the  Importance  of  the  U.S. 
mUltary  base  in  Okinawa. 

The  afternoon  panel  on  "Europe"  was 
moderated  by  Robert  Kleiman,  editorial 
board,  New  York  Times,  former  European 
correspondent,  author;  "Atlantic  Crisis: 
American  Diplomacy  Confronts  a  Resur- 
gent Europe."  Panel  members  were  Alex- 
ander Dalin,  director,  Russian  Institute, 
Columbia  University:  Ralph  J.  McGuire. 
director,  Office  of  NATO  and  Atlantic  Po- 
litical-Military Affairs,  Department  of 
State;  former  deputy  chief  of  mission  in 
Congo;  former  counselor  political  and 
military  affairs,  and  political  adviser  to 
U.S.  and  European  Military  Command; 
Phihp  E.  Mosely,  professor  of  interna- 
tional relations;  director,  European  In- 
stitute, Columbia  University;  Ronald 
Steel,  author:  "ESid  of  the  Alliance: 
America  and  the  Future  of  Europe;"  and 
"Pax  Americana." 

I  include  a  report  on  the  panel: 

E^UROPE 

(By  Mary  Adamson) 

Europe  is  a  vital,  not  a  secondary,  interest 
of  the  United  States.  Robert  Kleiman.  mod- 
erator, said  in  brief  introductory,  remarks 
at  the  "Europe"  panel  discussion. 

He  suggested  the  panel  should  touch  on 
significant  points,  including  historic  devel- 
opments and  recent  events.  These  points  In- 
clude the  actions  of  General  De  Gaulle  and 
the  rapid  economic  growth  of  European 
countries  as  this  growth  affects  the  United 
States.  He  gave  as  an  Instance  the  fact  that 
Germany  now  has  gold  reserves  equal  to 
those  of  the  United  States, 

Mr.  Kleiman  cited  the  significant  aspects 
of  post-war  development:  the  Marshall  Plan, 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the 
Common  Market  with  its  intense  rivalry  be- 
tween Britain  and  France,  the  growing  power 
of  Germany,  Russia's  role  In  Europe  as  shown 
by  the  recent  action  In  Czechoslovakia.  He 
said  that  President  Nixon's  trip  to  Europe 
so  early  In  his  term  of  office  meant  the  turn- 
ing back  to  Europe  from  the  Johnson  em- 
phasis on  the  Par  East, 

Speaking  first,  Ronald  Steel  said  that  Eu- 
roi>e  is  crlsls-prone  because  the  crucial  Is- 
sues have  not  been  settled.  He  asked.  Is 
NATO  dead?  The  answer,  he  said,  Is  no.  but 
it  no  longer  gets  decisive  support  from  the 
U.S.  It  is  in  fact  "an  empty  room,"  as  Walter 
Lippmann  recently  called  it.  Creation  of  a 
German  army  was  the  key.  Should  NATO  sur- 
vive in  the  '70's?  Its  existence  prevents  set- 
tling the  crucial  matter  of  the  unity  of  East 
and  West  Germany,  which  Is  at  the  heart  of 
a  settlement  between  East  and  West  Europje. 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  A  nuclear-free  zone  in  Central  Eu- 
rope might  eliminate  or  help  ease  the  prob- 
lems of  there  being  two  blocks  of  power  In 
Europe. 

Professor  Dalln  said  that  the  first  prob- 
lem for  Europe  is  the  settling  of  Soviet  Amer- 
ican relations  economically  and  pwliticaUy 
so  that  the  wall  dividing  Europe  and  the 
U.S.  may  be  scaled.  However,  there  is  a  with- 
ering of  Soviet  optimism  regarding  Europe, 
and  there  is  now  no  cohesive  plan  in  the 
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what  is  going  qa.  Prom  1940  on,  the  Mexican 
system  has  Involved  a  careful  balance  among 
vsu-lous  Interests.  This  has  become  a  new  es- 
tablishment, aqd  Mexican  students  have  been 
willing  to  cooperate  with  the  establishment. 
What  made  tlielr  movement  so  dramatic, 
therefore,  wasj  the  comparison  with  their 
long  dormancj^.  It  Is  difficult  to  know  how 
much  the  stuoente  were  revolting  against 
the  system  itself,  and  how  much  they  merely 
wanted  to  exeft  some  Influence  within  the 
system  and  affict  the  Presidential  election. 

Q.  Why  are  ihe  Puerto  Rican  people  who 
come  here  so  l^l-prepared? 

A  (by  MoscoAo).  We  spend  more  per  gross 
national  product  on  Mlucatlon  than  the 
United  States.]  But  we  are  victims  of  the 
population  explosion.  What  we  need  Is  popu- 
lation control.!  and  unfortunately  we  have 
been  delinquent  in  this  regard. 

Q.  In  the  aljtermath  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs, 
do  you  think  tne  prospect  for  American  mili- 
tary intervenaon  has  Increased  or  de- 
creased? I 

A    (by  Rlchaj-dson).   Neither. 

A  (by  Sanz  lie  Santa  Maria).  As  a  Latin 
American,  I  hope  It  will  never  happen  again. 

-  I  inolude  ai  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  teirt  of  the  opening  remarks  to  the 
panel  on  Latin  America  by  Dr,  Carlos 
Sanz  de  Santi^  Maria : 

Remarks   or  C|kBi.os  Sanz  de  Santa   Maria, 
Chairman,  I^teb-Amkrican  Committeb  on 
the  al-lianc^  lor  progress,  at  the  ninth 
Anntjai,   Wsar   Side   Communitt   Confer- 
ence, March]  22,   1969 
I  appreciate  [very  much  the  invitation  of 
my  distinguished  friend.  Congressman  Ryan, 
to  attend  this  Conference.  It  Is  a  pleasure 
to  Join  this  panel  with  such  distinguished 
friends  as  Professor  Schneider,  Ralph  Dun- 
gan,  Teodoro   H^oecoeo,   and  our  moderator, 
Dick   Rlcliard8<^n,   with   whom   I   have   also 
worked  Ln  the  i^oble  endeavor  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

The  subject  |Of  the  Ninth  Anntml  West 
Side  Community  Conference  in  New  York 
Ls  "World  Prol^lems  and  American  Power". 
That  Is  an  awfiny  big  subject  for  one,  eight 
hour  meeting.  6ut  let  us  try  to  shed  some 
light  on  some  ^  the  problems  of  the  Latin 
American  reglo^,  especially  with  reference  to 
that  great  entecprlse  of  human  development, 
the  Alliance  foi^  Progress. 

Tou  all  lcncn4  that  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress is  a  cooperative  movement  of  the  mem- 
ber nations  of  1|he  Organization  of  American 
States,  that  It  Is  based  on  ideas  that  were 
developed  over  many  yestxs  by  Latin  Ameri- 
can leaders.  Tdu  also  know  that  President 
Kennedy  had  the  greatness  of  vision  to  ac- 
cept those  ideaj  and  to  think  that  his  coun- 
try's vast  economic  and  technical  power 
could  be  used  ^  help  Latin  America  attack 
the  whole  pancirama  of  problems  of  under- 
development, which  persist  despite  the  com- 
parative affluence  and  the  high  degree  of 
technical  and  I  industrial  development  In 
parts  of  the  mo<iem  world. 

President  Kennedy  proposed  that  the  Latin 
American  countries  unite  in  an  extraordi- 
nary effort  of  telf  help.  In  an  alliance  to 
accelerate  economic  and  social  development, 
with  the  United  States  serving  as  their  main 
partner  In  this  Hemisphere,  providing  finan- 
cial and  technl::al  coop)eration. 

The  Alliance  was  launched  In  1961  with 
twelve  major  olijectives.  I  will  not  take  the 
time  to  list  them  all  or  to  tell  how  far  the 
countries  have  c  ome  toward  the  achievement 
of  those  objectlires.  There  has  been  progress 
towards  all  of  them  and  rather  Impressive 
progress  in  motUlzlng  Internal  financial  re- 
sources, in  tax  reform.  In  education,  in  ex- 
pansion and  diversification  of  Industry,  In 
health.  There  hi  a  been  rapid  development  in 
agrarian  reform  and  housing  In  only  a  few 
countries. 
There  is  muci  criticism  of  the  Alliance  In 


this  country  and  in  Latin  America.  But  I 
must  say  that  I  have  never  seen  a  criticism 
that  suggested  a  constructive  alternative  to 
this  program. 

The  critics  of  the  Alliance  see  only  the 
shortcomings  of  the  process.  They  tell  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  that  their  money  Is  being  used 
abroad  for  no  good.  The  Alliance,  one 
of  these  critics  say,  serves  no  important  In- 
terest of  U.S.  citizens. 

In  Latin  America,  because  of  the  great  ex- 
pectations that  the  Alliance  generated,  peo- 
ples believed  that  financial  cooperation  from 
such  a  powerful  and  wealthy  country,  as  the 
U.S.  would  In  ten  years  transform  their  so- 
cieties— educating  the  masses  overnight,  c\ir- 
Ing  all  sickness,  adopting  new  science  and 
new  techniques,  building  hydroelectric  pow- 
er plante  and  super  highways — all  In  a  matter 
of  a  few  years. 

You  all  know  that  such  a  miracle  does  not 
happen  In  any  society  on  earth.  Education 
and  economic  development  calls  for  the  un- 
dertaking of  a  process  which  Is  difficult,  some- 
times painful,  and  definitely  longer  than  we 
wish. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  emphasize  today  the 
past.  It  Is  better  to  look  into  the  future. 

I  believe  that  the  Alliance  must  and  will 
continue.  I  believe  It  is  important,  very  im- 
portant, for  the  United  States — for  you  here 
on  the  West  Side  of  Manhattan. 

First,  the  Alliance  lor  Progress  In  my 
opinion  Is  above  all  the  decision  of  a  group 
of  soverlgn  countries  to  work  Individually, 
and  to  work  collectively  towards  a  process 
of  Integration,  to  accelerate  development  and 
social  progress.  This  effort  must  be  carried 
In  with  or  without  external  cooperation.  It 
will  also  Involve  a  healthy  concept  of  na- 
tionalism by  which  I  mean  the  preservation 
of  the  culture,  the  background,  the  philoso- 
phy and  the  state  of  mind  of  each  country. 

In  the  modern  world  external  cooperation, 
financial  and  technical,  Is  essential,  not  only 
for  the  developing  countries,  but  for  all  coun- 
tries on  earth,  because  all  are  Inter-related. 
None  of  the  developed  countries  can  guaran- 
tee that  their  currencies  will  always  be  strong. 
None  of  the  developed  countries  can  guaran- 
tee that  its  own  society  will  always  be  peace- 
ful and  that  there  will  be  no  strikes,  social 
movements,  or  students  unrest.  None  of  the 
developed  countries  can  guarantee  that  Infla- 
tion will  not  harm  Ite  citizens.  Those 
phenomena  of  political  disturbance,  so  fami- 
liar to  Latin  America  are  not  a  monopwly  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries.  They  are 
caused  by  a  complex  set  of  socioeconomic  and 
geopolitical  forces  which,  in  the  modem 
world,  with  the  advancement  of  science  and 
communications,  shock  all  the  countries,  no 
matter  how  strong  they  may  be. 

For  the  United  States  the  Alliance  offers  a 
way  of  using  Its  economic  and  technical 
"power"  to  help  to  develop  healthy  economies 
in  the  rest  of  this  Hemisphere  and  to  create 
great  consumers  for  American  industries  in 
the  future.  The  statement  of  Pope  Paul  VI 
that  "development  Is  the  new  name  for 
I>eace"  applies  very  well  In  our  Continent. 
The  United  States  needs  peace  In  this  Hemi- 
sphere In  order  for  Its  citizens  to  prosper. 
That  means  the  Hemisphere  must  develop. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
must  make  gifts  to  Latin  America.  One  of 
the  worst  misconceptions  Is  that  what  we  call 
"aid"  is  donations,  handouts.  In  fact,  Latin 
America  is  receiving — and  rejsaylng — loans, 
with  Interest. 

It  was  originally  estimated  that  Latin 
American  development  would  require  an  in- 
vestment over  10  years  of  about  SlOO  billion 
of  which  $80  billion,  or  80  i)ercent.  would 
have  to  come  from  Latin  America  Itself:  SIO 
billion  from  the  United  States  Government: 
and  810  billion  from  international  agencies, 
and  public  and  private  investors  in  capital- 
exporting  nations  other  than  the  United 
States. 
Today  we  find  that  Latin  America  has  in- 


vested more  than  8100  billion  in  seven  years 
and  that  it  has  supplied  90  percent  of  the 
external  financing.  U.S.  loans  and  technical 
assistance  account  for  about  6  percent  of 
the  region's  financing.  The  level  of  private 
Investment  from  the  United  States  and  the 
fiow  of  private  and  public  financing  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  has  been  far  below 
expectations.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  pace 
of  development  has  been  less  than  was  hoped 
for.  Certainly  the  Latin  American  effort  to 
mobilize  resources  has  been  impressive.  But 
both  Latin  America  and  the  external  col- 
laborators must  mobilize  even  greater  finan- 
cial resources  in  the  future. 

Now  we  have  had  some  useful  experience, 
we  must  look  to  the  future  with  faith  and 
honest  self-crltlclsm.  You,  North  Americans, 
as  well  as  we,  Latin  Americans. 

We  can  talk  here  today  about  problems 
such  as  prices  of  raw  materials,  terms  of 
trade,  discriminatory  treatment  by  Europe 
against  Latin  American  exports  and  many 
other  aspeotfi  on  which  this  panel  may  be 
asked  to  comment.  I  am  happy  to  contribute 
to  this  conversation.  But  I  am  trying  to  keep 
my  remarks  to  ten  minutes.  The  time  i3 
about  up.  Let  me  say  Just  this:  I  should  like 
to  see  a  thorough  study  in  the  United  States 
of  the  needs  for  development  and  peace  in 
Latin  America.  I  would  like  all  of  you  in 
this  country  to  study  better  Latin  American 
problems  and  also  possibilities,  because  I 
believe  that  Latin  America  has  a  bright  fu- 
ture. I  also  believe  that  the  International 
posture  of  your  great  country  over  the  next 
decades  will  be  determined  mainly  by  its 
capacity  to  create  a  harmonious  relationship 
with  the  emerging  world  of  the  developing 
countries.  Latin  America,  which  Is  In  even,- 
respect  closer  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Western  world  than  any  other  develop- 
ing region,  can  play  a  key  role  in  enhancing 
this  posture.  The  United  States  as  a  great 
jjower  win  have  to  show  enlightenment  and 
restraint,  especially  In  coping  with  nation- 
alism— the  same  force  that  animated  your 
country  In  the  late  19th  Century.  The  ver- 
dict in  East  and  West  relations  may  be  de- 
cided by  where  the  developing  world  will 
throw  its  weight  and  Infiuence. 

If  you  accept  this  idea,  then  we  must  In- 
troduce new  resiliency  Into  United  States- 
Latin  American  relations  and  stimulate  the 
Alliance  with  a  new  spirit  and  decision  that 
nxay  recover  the  pristine  Image  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  a  phrase  that  awakened 
great  exi>ectation8   In  all  the  Americas. 

The  afternoon  panel  on  "Asia"  was 
moderated  by  Roger  HUsman,  professor 
of  government,  Columbia  University, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  and  author:  "To  Move  a 
Nation."  Members  of  the  panel  were  A. 
Doak  Bamett,  professor  of  government, 
Columbia  University,  author:  'Com- 
mimist  China,"  and  "China  After  Mao"; 
Edwin  O,  Reischauer,  university  pro- 
fessor. Harvard  University,  former  Am- 
bassador to  Japan,  author:  "Beyond 
Vietnam:  The  United  States  and  Asia": 
Allen  Whiting,  professor  of  political 
science.  Center  for  Chinese  Studies.  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  former  Deputy 
Consul-Qeneral,  Hong  Kong;  author: 
"China  Crosses  the  Yalu." 

I  include  the  report  on  the  discussion: 
Asia 
(By  Elizabeth  Savels) 

In  his  Introduction  of  the  panelists  Roger 
Hllsman  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Japan  Is  now  the  third  most  productive  na- 
tion In  the  world,  and  that  China  Is  going 
to  play  an  increasingly  prominent  part  in 
world  affairs. 

Edwin  O.  Reischauer  emphasized  the  Im- 
portance of  the  partnership  of  Japan  and 
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the  United  States.  This  partnership  enables 
Japan  to  help  keep  the  peace  within  its 
area  of  influence.  Japan  is  a  trading  nation 
and  wishes  to  maintain  cordial  realtions 
with  every  nation  with  which  she  trades. 
It  may  even  be  possible  that  Japan  can 
break  through  the  Isolation  and  antagonism 
of  China  and  draw  that  country  into  the 
international  commimlty,  for  Japan  has,  be- 
sides a  common  cultural  background,  exten- 
sive trade  agreements  with  China.  At  the 
present  moment  in  history  even  the  United 
States-Japan  defense  pact  has  a  peaceful 
use:  it  enables  Japan  to  concentrate  on 
production  of  other  than  military  needs, 
and  it  keeps  the  sea  lanes  open  for  her  ships. 

However,  in  the  relationship  of  the  United 
States  with  Japan  there  are  a  few  areas  of 
danger.  There  Is  strong  opposition  to  the 
U.S.  military  conmiltment  in  Viet  Nam,  and 
a  good  deal  of  unrest  with  regard  to  the 
political  situation  on  Okinawa.  Traditionally, 
culturally  and  linguistically  the  population 
of  Okinawa  is  Japanese  and,  while  nominally 
self-governed,  actually  the  political  scene  Is 
dominated  by  the  United  States  by  virtue  of 
the  presence  of-our  military  base  on  Okinawa. 
Another  disquieting  factor,  particularly  as  it 
affects  the  youth  of  Japan,  is  the  role  of 
that  nation  as  "a  friend  of  the  United  States," 
a  restriction  they  find  Irksome.  By  1970  these 
danger  areas  must  be  removed  if  the  United 
States  and  Japan  are  to  remain  partners. 

Allen  Whiting  drew  a  sober  portrait  of  the 
Grand  Old  Man  of  China.  Mao,  he  said,  was 
a  visionary,  an  Idealist.  His  dream  for  China 
was  that  of  an  egalitarian  society,  non- 
materlallstlc,  with  selfless  service  of  the 
entire  population  devoted  to  China.  However, 
this  vision  met  with  lack  of  enthusiasm  from 
his  co-revolutlonlsts,  and  Mao  was  forced 
to  permit  the  establishment  of  more  practical 
political  policies. 

In  1965,  when  the  economy  of  China  began 
to  revive,  Mao  again  argued  for  his  visionary 
schemes.  In  an  attempt  to  force  them  to 
fruition  he  purged  the  establishment,  in- 
cluding his  named  successors,  and  organized 
the  youth  of  China  to  carry  forward  hU 
plans.  1967-68  was  the  winter  of  China's  dis- 
content. The  youth  were  repudiated  by  the 
military,  rejected  by  the  peasants  and  work- 
ers, and  the  establishment  remained  In 
power.  There  is  now  no  one  to  "carry  the 
torch"  for  Mao.  Indeed,  the  central  govern- 
ment has  become  soft,  and  the  real  power  Is 
returned  to  the  local  level. 

Doak  Bamett  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
United  States'  posture  in  relation  to  China 
since  1949,  and  asked,  "How  can  China  be 
included  In  the  international  family  of  na- 
tions?" 

If,  after  the  Communists  came  to  power  In 
China,  there  had  been  a  period  of  peace  the 
United  States  probably  would  have  accepted 
this  government  and  established  diplomatic 
relations  with  it  as  was  done  In  the  case  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  However,  the  Korean  War  de- 
stroyed any  chance  of  this,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  the  war  produced  a  rigid  attitude 
toward  China  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
which  is  reflected  In  the  China  policy  of 
non-recognition,  opposition  to  any  contact, 
and  opposition  to  China's  admission  into  the 
United  Nations.  Since  1959  the  United  States, 
for  various  reasons,  has  begun  to  reassess 
Its  position  on  China  and  to  redefine  its 
posture,  as  Is  Illustrated  by  the  "Open  Door" 
speech  of  Roger  Hllsman  and  by  the  state- 
ment of  President  Lyndon  Johnson  that  our 
ultimate  goal  is  reconciliation.  To  date, 
however,  this  redefinition  has  not  been  trans- 
lated into  concrete  policy. 

The  present  task  of  the  United  States,  Pro- 
fessor Bamett  stated.  Is  to  activate  our 
changed  attitude  toward  China.  Positive 
steps  must  be  taken  toward  reconciliation 
and  they  must  be  taken  with  the  foreknowl- 
edge that  the  flrst  efforts  In  that  direction 
will  meet  with  rejection.  China,  he  predicted, 
win  eventually  accept  our  overtures,  even  If 


it  Is  only  to  the  extent  of  becoming  "limited 
adversaries."  Recommended  steps  which 
would  help  remove  China  from  ite  present 
isolated  position  Included  encouraging  trade 
in  non-strategic  goods,  seating  China  in  the 
UN  (without  forfeiting  the  seat  of  National- 
ist China),  and  taking  every  possible  initia- 
tive for  reconciliation  except  the  discontin- 
uance of  the  defense  pact  with  Taiwan. 
Professor  Barnett  felt  that  the  question  of 
Taiwan  should  be  left  open  except  for  abso- 
lute opposition  to  any  question  of  a  "mili- 
tary solution."  Then,  too,  China  should  be- 
come Involved  in  the  nuclear  limitation  com- 
mitment for  the  level  of  fear  must  be  re- 
duced on  both  sides. 

The  major  problem  faced  by  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  China  Is  not  military 
confrontation.  Professor  Barnett  warned,  but 
China's  subsidizing  of  revolutionary  move- 
ments. 

Professor  Hllsman  quickly  tallied  the  areas 
of  concern  In  Asia  which  were  not  included 
in  discussion  of  J&pan  and  China.  These  In- 
cluded the  problem  of  hunger  In  Asia,  the 
problem  of  overpopulation,  the  economic  de- 
velopment gap,  the  ancient  religious  and 
tribal  rivalries,  village  cultures  vs.  member- 
ship in  larger  population  units,  anticolonial- 
Ism,  and  the  problem  of  multiple  lang^uages 
in  one  country.  There  is  an  identity  crisis 
in  many  Asian  nations.  "What  does  It  mean," 
he  asked,  "to  be  a  Viet  Namese,  a  Cambo- 
dian?" The  concept  of  national  Identity,  of 
national  pride,  is  In  many  cases  too  new, 
and  often,  due  to  the  multiplicity  of  lan- 
guages, business  and  affairs  of  state  must 
be  conducted  in  a  foreign  tongue,  such  as 
English  or  French,  a  further  confusion  of 
identity.  United  States  policy  in  such  na- 
tions should  reflect  some  understanding  of 
these  problems. 

Concerning  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  Profes- 
sor Hllsman  expressed  the  belief  that  it  was 
not  only  a  mistake  but  a  failure.  The  Paris 
peace  talks,  he  said,  were  being  conducted 
under  the  fallacious  impression  that  a  show 
of  maximum  military  pressure  can  accelerate 
them. 

FV)lloiwlng  are  some  questions  and  answers 
by  panel  members. 

Q  (to  Professor  Hllsman).  What  do  you 
think  will  happen  at  the  Parts  talks? 

A.  I  see  nothing  encouraging.  Mr.  Nixon 
seems  to  be  ignoring  them. 

Q  (to  Ambassador  Reischauer).  Why  can't 
the  U.S.  withdraw  from  Asia  altogether? 

A.  It  would  be  most  unwise  for  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  from  its  commitments  in 
Asia,  except,  of  course,  militarily,  and  even 
the  military  commitment  In  Korea  should 
not  be  withdrawn. 

Q  (to  Professor  Barnett).  should  not  the 
U.S.  remain  quiet  in  the  United  Nations  on 
the  question  of  seating  of  China? 

A.  No.  The  United  States  should  press  for 
dual  membership  of  mainland  China  and 
Nationalist  China. 

Q  (to  Professor  Hllsman).  Why  don't  the 
speakers,  when  they  are  In  government,  speak 
out  on  these  problems  as  they  do  when  they 
are  out  of  government? 

A.  They  do,  but  usually  It  Is  In  committee 
and  not  publicized. 

Q  (to  Professor  Hllsman) .  Would  It  help  if 
everyone  concerned  about  a  problem  would 
write  to  his  Congressman? 

A.  It  certainly  would.  It  would  also  help  If 
they  would  work  for  their  Congressman. 

Q  (to  the  Panel).  Would  the  panel  com- 
ment on  the  breakdown  In  India  of  the  Con- 
gress Party. 

A  (by  Professor  Hllsman) .  While  the  anti- 
colonlallst-natlonallst  leadership  In  India  is 
trying  to  weld  the  country  together,  regional 
nationalism  weakens  Ite  efforts.  (India  has  12 
languages.) 

Q  (to  Ambassador  Reischauer).  How  can 
we  cure  the  uneasiness  of  the  Japanese  re- 
garding their  status  In  the  U.S.-Japanese 
partnership. 


A.  By  1970  Japan  should  have  become  the 
senior  partner  in  this  partnership,  making 
the  decisions  both  economically  and  mili- 
tarily. 

A  correction  from  the  floor  for  Ambassador 
Reischauer:  Oklnawans  are  not  Japanese 
and  the  United  States  does  not  govern  the 
country,  as  It  has  Its  own  elected  govern- 
ment. 

Reply  (by  Ambassador  Reischauer).  After 
several  hundred  years  of  Japanese  occupa- 
tion, the  people  of  Okinawa  consider  them- 
selves Japanese;  and  as  a  matter  of  practical 
politics,  the  Island  Is  governed  by  the  United 
States  because  of  the  importance  of  the  U.S. 
military  base  In  Okinawa. 

The  afternoon  panel  on  "Europe"  was 
moderated  by  Robert  Klelman,  editorial 
board,  New  York  Times,  former  European 
correspondent,  author:  "Atlantic  Crisis: 
American  Diplomacy  Confronts  a  Resur- 
gent Europe."  Panel  members  were  Alex- 
ander Dalin,  director,  Russian  Institute, 
Columbia  University;  Ralph  J.  McGuire, 
director.  Office  of  NATO  and  Atlantic  Po- 
litical-Military Affairs,  Department  of 
State;  former  deputy  chief  of  mission  in 
Congo;  former  counselor  political  and 
military  affairs,  and  political  adviser  to 
U.S.  and  European  Military  Command; 
Philip  E.  Mosely,  professor  of  interna- 
tional relations;  director,  European  In- 
stitute, Columbia  University;  Ronald 
Steel,  author:  "End  of  the  Alliance: 
America  and  the  Future  of  Europe;"  and 
"Pax  Americana." 

I  include  a  report  on  the  panel: 
Europe 
(By  Mary  Adamson) 

Europe  is  a  vital,  not  a  secondary,  interest 
of  the  United  States,  Robert  Klelman,  mod- 
erator, said  In  brief  Introductory,  remarks 
at  the  "Europe"  panel  discussion. 

He  suggested  the  panel  should  touch  on 
significant  points,  including  historic  devel- 
opments and  recent  events.  These  points  in- 
clude the  actions  of  General  De  Gaulle  and 
the  rapid  economic  growth  of  European 
countries  as  this  growth  affects  the  United 
States.  He  gave  as  an  instance  the  fact  that 
Germany  now  has  gold  reserves  equal  to 
those  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Klelman  cited  the  significant  aspecte 
of  post-war  development:  the  Marshall  Plan, 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the 
Common  Market  with  its  Intense  rivalry  be- 
tween Britain  and  Prance,  the  growing  power 
of  Germany,  Russia's  role  In  Europe  as  shown 
by  the  recent  action  In  Czechoslovakia.  He 
said  that  President  Nixon's  trip  to  Europe 
so  early  in  his  term  of  office  meant  the  turn- 
ing back  to  Europe  from  the  Johnson  em- 
phasis on  the  Par  East. 

Speaking  first,  Ronald  Steel  said  that  Eu- 
rope is  crtsls-prone  because  the  crucial  is- 
sues have  not  been  settled.  He  asked.  Is 
NATO  dead?  The  answer,  he  said.  Is  no,  but 
It  no  longer  gets  decisive  support  from  the 
U.S.  It  is  In  fact  "an  empty  room,"  as  Walter 
Llppmann  recently  called  it.  Creation  of  a 
German  army  was  the  key.  Should  NATO  sur- 
vive In  the  '70's?  Its  existence  prevents  set- 
tUng  the  crucial  matter  of  the  unity  of  East 
and  West  Germany,  which  Is  at  the  heart  of 
a  settlement  between  East  and  West  Europe, 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  A  nuclear-free  zone  In  Central  Eu- 
rope might  eliminate  or  help  ease  the  prob- 
lems of  there  being  two  blocks  of  power  In 
Europw. 

Professor  Dalln  said  that  the  flrst  prob- 
lem for  Europe  Is  the  settUng  of  Soviet  Amer- 
ican relations  economically  and  politically 
so  that  the  wall  dividing  Europe  and  the 
U.S.  may  be  scaled.  However,  there  Is  a  with- 
ering of  Soviet  optimism  regarding  Europe, 
and  there  Is  now  no  cohesive  plan  In  the 
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Communist  woild.  It  is  important  In  Europe 
what  the  U.S.  qoes  not  do  in  Vietnam,  be- 
cause tbere  is  (jtvlslon  in  the  West  on  policy 
in  Vietnam,  with  a  realistic  Soviet  attitude. 
Mr  McOuire  jield  that  the  health  of  NATO 
is  a  vital  conce^  to  the  U.S.  and  to  Europe 
because  it  is  tl^  link  between  the  two.  Eu- 
rope alone  coul4  not  withstand  Soviet  power. 
NATO  is  doing  Well,  as  shown  in  the  Carmel 
rejKDrt  on  the  future  tasks  of  the  alliance, 
and  has  led  tol  more  meaningful  consulta- 
tions. It  has  miiintalned  defenses  and  poli- 
tical stability  is  Europe.  Even  when  France 
pulled  out,  14  nations  got  together  and  re- 
organized NATO  without  losing  pace.  Czech- 
oslovakia recent  events  have  demonstrated 
the  necessity  fof  banging  together  In  Europe. 
The  alliance  is  Of  course  dlfTerent  from  what 
It  was  10  years  ago.  but  it  still  has  remark- 
able life.  The  yixon  Administration  has  a 
commitment  to  consult  with  NATO,  and  the 
organization  will  be  revitalized. 

Professor  Mo^ely  prefaced  his  talk  with 
comments  on  points  made  by  previous  speak- 
ers. Does  the  Budap>est  conference  Indicate 
there  are  secret  bilateral  treaties  for  Eu- 
ropean security  1  Soviet  action  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia was  not  ot>  behalf  of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
It  shdMTd  be  noted  that  Pinland  in  recent 
flectldiffl"  has  cUoeen  leadership  friendly  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  What  kind  of  Europe  will 
emerge  In  10  ye^rs?  The  answer  lies  in  what 
the  European  Countries  themselves  want. 
They,  not  the  tTJ3..  will  decide,  even  if  NATO 
continues.  A  detente  is  essential.  We  should 
try  to  improve  trade  with  Central  Europe, 
and  East  Europe!  Including  the  Soviet  Union. 
Strategic  goods  are  not  the  issue.  We  need 
more  cordial  relations,  with  arms  control  in 
effect  because  CJermany  could  in  two  years 
develop  nucleaf  power  and  that  would 
greatly  disturb  Buropean  relations.  The  main 
point  Is  that  th4  U.S.  needs  a  strong  Europe 
to  be  used  In  a  constructive  way  for  peace 
between  the  U.Sl  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Panelists  discjissed  briefly  the  preceding 
presentations,  sawing  variously  that  the  unl- 
flcation  of  Gemiany  and  of  Europe  are  In- 
compatible: NATO  Is  not  crucial  In  West 
Europe  today  not  in  the  relationship  of  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.as.R.;  Europe  is  skeptical  of 
the  U.S.  Could  Germany  be  Integrated  Into 
West  Europe?  Uafortunately.  the  unification 
of  Germany  remlUns  as  a  major  problem  for 
the  Germans  themselves.  Could  there  be  a 
confederation  In  Europe  Including  the  Soviet 
Union?  Professor"  DalUn  questioned  whether 
European  unity  tould  come  without  an  out- 
side threat.  Is  EAst  Europe  a  Soviet  empire? 
Mr.  Klelman  thiought  the  unity  question 
must  turn  on  what  exists  now.  Economic 
unity  may  com*  for  six  countries  In  the 
Common  Market  lln  the  'TO's.  NATO  will  have 
to  be  reorganize4  for  Joint  decisions. 

A  dozen  menibers  of  the  audience  ad- 
dressed question^  to  the  panel  and  received 
comments  on  different  points:  concerning 
NATO  and  the  IJnited  Nations.  German  re- 
iinlficatlon.  the  possible  reconciliation  of 
Prance  and  Germany,  a  deterrent  strategy  in 
NATO,  the  passing  of  the  age  of  sui>er- 
powers,  possible  world  organization  on  a  geo- 
graphical, regionkl  or  functional  basis,  the 
reactions  of  European  citizens  to  NATO, 
Arab  military  sti^ngth.  possible  U.S.  sup- 
plying of  arms  td  the  Greek  government  for 
internal  action. 

Mr.  Klelman  adjourned  the  meeting  with 
the  comment  th^t  the  lively  presentations 
and  discussion  d^nonstrate  that  the  U.S.  in- 
terests are  turning  back  to  Europe. 

The  afternoon  panel  on  the  "Middle 
East"  was  moderated  by  Mike  Wallace. 
CBS  news  correspondent.  Members  of 
the  panel  were  Alfred  L.  Atherton,  Jr.. 
country  dlrecto^.  Israel  and  Arab-Israel 
Affairs,  Departi^ent  of  State;  Nasrolltih 
Pateml,  dean.  Graduate  School,  Palr- 
leigh  Dickinsonj  University;  Allen  Pol- 


lack,   chairman,    executive    committee. 
American  Professors  for  Peace  in  the 
Middle   East;    Url    Ra'anan,    professor. 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy, 
Tufts  University. 
I  include  a  report  on  the  panel: 
Mn>DLE  East 
(By  Virginia  Horton) 
Nasrollah  Pateml  opened  the  formal  panel 
discussion  by  pointing  out  that  countries  In 
the  Middle  Bast  are  old  in  culture  and  tra- 
ditions but  young  in  political  existence. 

He  noted  the  countries  have  great  natural 
resources  whose  revenues  could  benefit  the 
people.  He  said  that  the  big  powers  should 
stop  exploiting  the  people  and  let  them  de- 
cide the  solution  to  their  problems.  Most  of 
the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  are  united. 
They  should  work  together  to  strengthen 
each  other.  The  Arab-Israeli  conflict  Is  not 
In  any  way  a  religious  conflict.  The  Golden 
Age  of  Islam  was  the  time  when  the  Jews. 
Christians,  et.  al.  crested  one  of  the  finest 
civilizations. 

Dean  Pateml  said  the  big  powers  and  every- 
one interested  In  peace  In  the  Middle  East 
must  make  one  point  very  cle«u-:  the  exist- 
ence of  Israel  Is  not  negotiable.  Israel  is  a 
state  like  any  other  state.  In  order  to  have 
peace  In  the  area,  the  minimum  requirement 
Is  that  the  Arabs  accept  recognition  of  Israel, 
end  hoetlUties,  accept  the  border  before  June, 
1967,  and  free  passage  through  the  Gulf  and 
the  Suez  Canal.  Israel  must  accept  with- 
drawal from  occupied  areas  and  find  some 
solution  of  refugee  problems.  Israel  must  ac- 
cept self-determination. 

Mr.  Atherton  said  there  are  three  conflicts 
In  the  Middle  East: 

The  Arab- Israel  conflJct  is  the  most  dra- 
matic, but  there  Is  also  on*  In  the  Arab  world 
Itself,  and  one  between  the  East  and  West. 

U.S.  interests  In  the  Middle  East  are  pri- 
marily strategic  but  also  economic  and  finan- 
claJ.  The  Soviet  Union  also  has  Interests. 
Neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  U.S.  can 
control  this  area  or  any  single  state  of  the 
area.  The  Arab -Israel  conflict  is  the  greatest 
area  of  Instability.  Its  continuation  is  a 
threat  to  the  U.S.  position  there,  and  oould 
embroil  us  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  resolution  of  the  United  Nations  rep- 
resents the  consensus  of  the  Security  Council 
and  the  consent  of  the  parties  that  accept 
it.  Implicit  In  the  resolution  Is  the  feeling 
that  settlement  this  time  mtist  be  a  package, 
a  general  aeittlement  that  deals  with  all  ele- 
ments. No  aspects  should  be  left  to  fester  in 
the  future.  The  settlement  must  be  agreed  to 
by  all  parties  concerned — no  Imposed  solu- 
tion. TTie  settlement  must  come  to  gripe  with 
and  end  territorial  dispute,  the  conflicting 
claims  to  the  strategic  bit  of  geography 
known  as  Palestine.  There  must  be  perma- 
nent boundaries,  not  armistice  lines — bound- 
aries that  are  secure  and  recognized  by  both 
sides.  The  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity 
of  the  states  must  be  assured.  Pree  naviga- 
tion must  be  provided.  It  must  provide 
guarantees  for  territorial  inviolability  when 
borders  are  agreed  upon.  It  must  solve  the 
human  problem  of  this  conflict. 

To  secure  this  the  U.S.  must  help  get 
things  started.  The  status  quo  is  dangerous, 
and  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  have  a  special  responsibility. 

Professor  Ra'anan  said  the  Soviet  Union 
depends  upon  a  pwllcy  of  bluff  to  deter  the 
West.  They  put  up  a  bold  front,  always  hop- 
ing they  won't  be  tested. 

The  overthrow  of  revolutionary  regimes, 
their  minimal  help  to  Vietnam,  confront 
the  Kremlin  with  a  credibility  gap  of  vast 
proportions.  The  Soviet  Union  is  anxious 
about  the  Impact  on  its  bloc.  Her  ability  to 
apply  h»  power  Is  not  taken  seriously.  The 
six-day  war  experience  was  bad  for  the  Soviet 
Union  because  of  the  linking  of  this  debacle 
with  that  of  Prague.  As  long  as  the  U.S.  Sixth 


Pleet  Is  on  hand,  Soviet  naval  strength  is 
dubious,  at  best.  The  Soviet  Union  doesn  t 
want  responsibility  for  the  Arabs,  and  would 
like  closer  ties  between  Nasser  and  the  U.S.. 
so  U.S.  can  pull  their  chestnuts  out  of  the 
fire. 

Mr.  Ra'anan  said  we  can  discuss  the  Mid- 
dle East  seriously  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  can  be  a  tacit  agreement  between  the 
two  powers  that  If  any  conflict  should  last 
more  than  two  or  three  days,  a  cease-fire 
would  be  Insisted  upon  immediately,  before 
either  Israeli  or  Arab  strategic  centers  are 
reached.  A  U.S.-Sovlet  Union  understanding 
would  lead  local  people  to  work  out  their 
conflict.  An  arms  limitation  agreement  is 
Utopian. 

E>r.  Pollack  said  the  mythology  of  the 
Middle  East;  He  said  the  mythologies  and 
Ideas  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  had  great 
victories,  and  that,  unless  a  way  Is  found 
immediately,  war  is  going  to  break  out  in 
the  Middle  East  which  will  lead  to  con- 
frontation of  the  great  powers.  However,  the 
only  way  war  can  break  out  Is  If  the  Arab 
states  feel  they  can  destroy  Israel,  which  i.s 
not  physically  possible,  or  if  Israel  feels 
Arabs  are  preparing  to  destroy  her,  which 
she  doesn't.  The  commando  myth  Is  that  a 
war  will  be  fought  to  save  face.  Actually, 
Dr.  Pollack  said,  they  want  peace. 

Dr.  Pollack  said  there  is  a  myth  of  the 
United  Nations  peace  making  mission.  The 
U.N.  role  Is  nice  if  the  parties  are  ready  to 
come  to  an  agreement,  but  the  U.N.  cant 
build  up  an  alternative  to  coming  together. 
There  is  a  myth  that  peace  is  possible  now. 
But  hatred  will  not  end  soon,  and  it  is 
idiocy  to  talk  about  what  force  will  change 
It.  Only  Israel  and  the  Arabs  can  achieve 
peace,  In  their  good  time. 


MARS   AND   NATIONAL  PRIORITIES 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  evening 
the  astronauts  of  the  Apollo  11  mission, 
Nell  Armstrong,  Edwin  Aldrin,  and 
Michael  Collins,  will  be  honored  at  a 
state  dixmer  in  Los  Angeles  hosted  by 
President  Nixon.  The  dinner  will  follow 
a  day  in  which  the  astronauts  will  be 
greeted  by  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Los  Angeles. 

It  is  fitting  that  astronauts  Armstrong, 
Aldrin,  and  CoUins  should  receive  the 
tributes  and  acclamations  which  have 
already  poured  forth  from  a  grateful 
American  public;  for  their  performance 
during  the  6  day  Apollo  11  mission  was 
enormously  impressive  and  a  source  of 
great  pride  to  the  entire  Nation.  I  join 
with  the  millions  of  other  Americans 
who  take  justifiable  pride  in  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Apollo  program  in 
congratulating  these  three  courageous 
Americans,  and  the  thousands  of  others 
who  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
Apollo  11  mission,  on  their  splendid 
achievement. 

Now  that  the  Apollo  program  has 
achieved  its  objective  of  sending  a  man 
to  the  moon  and  returning  him  to  earth, 
however,  I  believe  Congress  should  begin 
a  thorough  examination  and  review  of 
our  future  objectives  with  respect  to 
space  exploration.  For  unless  such  an 
evaluation  is  initiated  soon,  I  am  afraid 
that  Congress  may  be  dragged  by  de- 
grees, and  without  reaching  a  conscious 
decision  to  do  so,  into  financing  what  is 
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very  clearly  the  next  objective  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration: a  manned  mission  to  M&is  by 
the  early  1980'8. 

In  the  pafit  few  weeks,  the  goal  of 
sending  a  manned  mission  to  Mars  has 
been  endorsed  by  several  public  ofiQcials. 
On  July  17,  the  day  on  which  the  Apollo 
11  was  launched  from  Cape  Kennedy, 
Vice  President  Agnew  revealed  that  he 
was  urging  that  the  Nation  mount  a  pro- 
gram to  send  men  to  Mars  by  the  end  of 
this  century.  The  Vice  President's  en- 
dorsement of  such  an  effort  came  at  a 
time  when  the  results  of  neither  the 
Apollo  11  project  nor  the  two  Mariner 
rockets  then  approaching  Mars  were 
available.  To  say  his  endorsement  was 
scientiflcfilly,  if  not  technologically,  pre- 
mature, then,  understates  the  extent  to 
which  he  wtis  carried  away  by  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  Vice  President's  call  for  a  maimed 
mission  to  Mars  by  the  end  of  the  century 
was  modest,  however,  compared  to  the 
call  of  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine,  Adminis- 
trator of  NASA,  who  in  an  August  6 
speech  to  the  National  Press  Club,  urged 
that  the  United  States  set  the  early 
1980's  as  the  target  date  by  which  to  send 
men  to  Mars.  Dr.  Paine,  not  content  with 
simply  advocating  such  a  mission,  went 
on  to  describe  the  kind  of  space  craft — 
which  he  said  would  be  nuclear  pow- 
ered— which  would  carry  men  to  Mars 
and  the  sort  of  rocket  propulsion  system 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  develop  in 
order  to  achieve  the  objective  of  a 
marmed  trip  to  Mars. 

It  just  so  happens  that  a  nuclear  rock- 
et system  on  which  the  Mars  propulsion 
stages  would  be  based  is  already  under 
development.  That  system  is,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  repeatedly  to  the  House,  the 
NERVA  nuclear  rocket  engine.  Dr. 
Paine 's  reference  to  the  NERVA  system 
as  the  basis  of  a  manned  mission  to 
Mars  is.  Insofar  as  I  am  aware,  the  first 
time  NASA  has  publicly  admitted  that 
the  NERVA  progrsma  forms  the  founda- 
tion of  NASA's  goal  of  sending  men  to 
Mars.  Indeed.  Dr.  Paine's  explanation  of 
the  relationship  between  the  NERVA 
program  and  a  manned  Mars  mission  is 
the  first  time  Congress  has  been  apprised 
officially  by  NASA  of  the  exact  mission 
of  the  NERVA  project.  As  recently  as 
June  24  of  this  year,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  in  commenting 
upon  an  appropriations  measure  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  noted  on 
page  15  of  its  report  on  H.R.  12167  that 
the  committee  continued  "to  be  con- 
cerned that  no  mission  has  yet  been 
planned  for  the  nuclear  rocket."  While 
the  committee's  report  went  on  to  sug- 
gest several  possible  missions  for  the 
NERVA  program,  including  manned  and 
unmanned  lunar  missions,  unmanned 
deep  space  missions,  and  manned  or  un- 
manned earth  orbital  missions,  the  fact 
remains  that  Congress  has  to  this  date 
approved  no  mission  for  the  nuclear 
rocket  engine  currently  being  developed. 

While  Congress  may  not  have  a  mis- 
sion for  the  NERVA  program,  NASA  very 
clearly  does — a  fact  which  I  have  pointed 
out  to  the  Congress  for  several  years. 
The  mission  is,  us  Dr.  Paine  indicated  in 
his  August  6  speech,  to  send  men  to  Mars 


by  early  1980's.  Thus,  even  though  Con- 
gress has  yet  to  debate,  let  alone  ap- 
prove, the  initiation  of  a  program  which 
would  point  toward  ismding  a  man  on 
Mars,  NASA,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  are  already  at  work  on  a 
program  which  is  admittedly  the  first 
stage  in  a  manned  mission  to  Mars. 

The  danger  of  allowing  development 
of  the  NERVA  project  to  proceed  even 
though  Congress  has  not  yet  assigned  it 
a  mission  is,  as  I  pointed  out  again  on 
June  24,  that  further  investments  in  the 
program  will  increase  the  pressure  to  ap- 
prove whatever  purpose  NASA  ultimately 
determines  for  the  program.  For  as  in- 
vestments in  the  program  mount,  NASA 
will  argue  that,  if  the  investments  which 
have  already  been  made  are  not  to  be 
wasted,  we  must  proceed  with  whatever 
mission  NASA  proposes — even  though 
the  ultimate  cost  of  that  mission,  the 
landing  of  men  on  Mars,  may  be  upwards 
of  $200  billion. 

Before  the  escalating  investment  in 
the  NERVA  program  propels  Congress 
into  approving  a  msmned  mission  to 
Mars,  then,  it  is  essential  that  future 
space  objectives  be  evaluated  and  bal- 
anced with  other  national  needs;  in 
short,  that  the  space  program  be  har- 
monized with  national  priorities.  Several 
considerations  are  central  to  the  kind  of 
evaluation  I  am  urging  on  Congress. 

First,  Congress  must  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  benefits  and  costs  of 
manned  versus  unmanned  space  explora- 
tion. To  stress  a  manned  space  fiight  ca- 
pability over  unmanned  missions  could, 
in  the  end,  undermine  the  space  program 
itself.  It  is  indisputable  that  manned 
missions  are  enormously  more  expensive 
than  unmanned  missions.  These  costs 
In  themselves  may  cause  the  program  to 
lose  public  support.  In  addition,  the  huge 
cost  of  developing  a  manned  space  flight 
capability  will  limit  the  number  of  pos- 
sible missions;  its  extensive  safety  and 
life-support  systems  will  limit  the  poten- 
tial of  each  mission  for  innovative  ex- 
ploration, and  the  need  to  orient  on- 
board experiments  to  the  survival  and 
performsmce  of  man  will  limit  the  ac- 
quisition of  data  about  space  itself.  Per- 
haps most  important,  the  cost  of  un- 
manned space  exploration  is.  in  my 
judgment,  likely  to  fall  within  far  more 
reasonable  limits  than  manned  spsw» 
flights. 

The  desirability  of  emphasizing  a 
maimed  space  flight  capabihty,  then, 
must  be  weighed  against  the  benefits  of 
unmanned  space  exploration  such  as 
that  being  carried  out  imder  the  Mariner 
program,  and  the  relative  cost  of 
manned  and  unmanned  programs. 

A  second  consideration,  and  one  to 
which  Congress  is  not  only  suited  but,  in 
my  view,  required  to  make  a  decision,  is 
the  relative  importance  of  whatever 
space  program  we  wish  to  develop  as 
opposed  to  the  unfullfilled  human  needs 
on  Earth. 

The  plirase  "urban  crisis"  has  been 
invoked  so  many  times  In  the  past 
few  years  that  Its  relation  to  the  truly 
pressing  problems  which  the  term  en- 
compasses is,  I  fear,  being  lost.  The  crisis 
which  besets  our  urban  areas  is  not  an 
abstraction.  As  anyone  who  has  walked 


through  the  streets  of  New  York  City  or 
any  other  large  American  city  knows, 
the  crisis  Is  visible  and  manifest.  It  is 
represented  by  crumbling  and  delapl- 
dated  slum  housing,  decaying  or  non- 
existant  urban  transportation  systems, 
polluted  air  and  water  supplies,  and  In- 
creasing public  fear  of  crime  and 
violence. 

We  can  debate  the  urgency  of  landing 
men  on  Mars.  We  cannot  debate  the 
urgency  of  developing  and  adequately 
funding  programs  which  will  alleviate 
escalating  urban  miseries  which  carmot 
be  solved  without  a  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  help 
solve  them  and  to  provide  the  money 
that  is  needed  by  the  cities  to  generate 
those  solutions. 

It  Is  a  plain  fact,  and  many  Congress- 
men are  fond  of  pointing  out  this  fact, 
that  the  financial  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  are  not  unlimited.  That 
being  the  case,  Congress  simply  must  es- 
tablish national  priorities  which  reflect 
the  urgency  of  the  multiple  areas  of  na- 
tional need  and  assign  money  to  those 
areas  accordingly.  In  short,  Congress 
must  exercise  its  responsibility  to  deter- 
mine which  areas  of  national  need  have 
priority  and  apportion  the  Federal  budget 
aroimd  those  priorities. 

The  goal  articulated  by  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  of  reaching  the  moon  by  the 
end  of  this  decade  has  been  realized.  An 
enormous  technological  feat  has  been  ac- 
complished; and  the  Nation  has  ex- 
pressed today,  in  honoring  astronauts 
Armstrong,  Aldrin,  and  Collins,  its  pride 
in  that  achievement.  But  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Apollo  program  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  become  the  rationale  for  auto- 
matically approving  the  next  goals  of 
NASA. 

As  Colonel  Edwin  Aldrin  said  in  the 
course  of  the  astronauts  press  confer- 
ence yesterday : 

What  this  means  Is  that  many  other  prob- 
lems perhaps  can  be  solved  In  the  same  way, 
by  taking  a  commitment  to  solve  them  In  a 
long  time  fashion.  I  think  we  were  timely  in 
accepting  this  mission  of  going  to  the  moon. 
It  might  be  timely  at  this  time  to  think  in 
many  other  areas  of  other  missions  that 
could  be  accomplished. 

If  this  Nation  has  the  capacity  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  landing  a  man  on  the 
moon  In  less  than  a  decade,  It  has  the 
capacity  to  achieve  other  goals  In  a  simi- 
lar period.  It  is  not  a  question  of  capacity 
but  a  question  of  will  and,  as  Colonel  Al- 
drin said,  commitment. 

The  goal  of  providing  a  decent  home  In 
a  suitable  environment  for  every  Ameri- 
can was  flrst  embodied  in  the  1949  Hous- 
ing Act.  The  Federal  Government  has 
made  other  commitments  to  alleviating 
the  problems  which  beset  society  on 
earth.  It  is  time  that  those  commitments 
receive  first  priority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord I  wish  to  Insert  several  articles  relat- 
ing to  the  space  program  and  national 
priorities:  an  editorial  from  the  July  18 
New  York  Times  entitled  "After  Apollo- 
Mars?";  a  column  from  the  July  28  New 
York  Times  by  John  A.  Hamilton  en- 
titled "Meanwhile,  Back  on  Earth";  an 
article  from  the  August  7  New  York 
Times  which  reveals  the  American  pub- 
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lie  to  be  opx)sed  to  a  manned  mission 
to  Mars:  a  tecond  article  by  Harold  M. 
Schmeck,  Jt.  from  the  August  7  New 
York  Times  on  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine's 
August  6  spleech  to  the  National  Press 
Club;  and  sin  article  from  the  July  26 
Ave  Maria  Hy  Gary  G.  Gerlach  entitled 
"American  Priorities:  Lost  in  Space?" 

The  mateitial  follows: 
[Prom  the  N«w  York  Times,  July  18,  1969] 
AjrtrER  Apollo — Mabs? 
Vice  Presldeiit  Apiew  choae  the  day  Apollo 
11  blasted  ofT"  for  the  moon  to  reveal  that 
he  is  urging  tills  country  to  mount  an  effort 
to  send  men  to  Mars  before  the  end  of  the 
century.  PoUltcally,  this  was  good  timing 
since  It  obvloiisly  took  advantage  of  the  na- 
tion's present]  concentration  on  space  ex- 
ploration. 

SclentlflcalU  and  technically,  however,  it 
was  premature.  The  Vice  President's  trial 
balloon  was  released  even  before  the  lunar 
landing  has  tteen  achieved  and  before  the 
two  Mariner  rackets  now  nearlng  Mars  have 
sent  back  their  pictures  and  other  data.  If 
these  three  ptojects  are  all  fully  success- 
ful, they  win  Provide  far  better  data  for  ra- 
tlondTconsldenatlon  of  a  manned  expedition 
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accomplished  under  the  same  conditions  of 
enormously  wasteful  national  rivalry  that 
marred  the  ascent  to  the  moon.  Here  Is  a 
project  that  makes  sense  only  if  it  is  con- 
ducted on  a  truly  International  basis — with 
contributions  of  money,  men  and  technology 
from  all  Interested  nations  and  with  central 
direction  provided  by  an  agency  of  the 
United  Nations. 

In  a  highly  appropriate  gesture  to  the 
sacrifices  and  aspirations  of  men  Irrespective 
of  nationality  m  their  questing  probes  Into 
space,  Apollo  11  Is  at  this  moment  taking  to 
the  moon  mementos  of  five  dead  astronauts, 
three  American  and  two  Soviet  citizens.  How 
much  more  appropriate  It  will  be  if  at  some 
futtire  date  the  first  manned  spaceship  takes 
off  for  Mars  carrying  living  Americans.  Rus- 
sians and  citizens  of  other  nations  as  repre- 
sentatives of  all  mankind  In  this  greatest  of 
human  adventures. 


to  tJta,n  than  ire  now  available 

Compared  to|  some  of  the  Ideas  pm  forward 
by  enthusiasts]  In  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Aditlnlstratlon,  Mr.  Agnew's  pro- 
posal U  relatively  modest.  He  would  be  con- 
tent to  take  ui  to  thirty  years  for  the  task, 
while  the  mor^  feverish  advocates  of  a  Mar- 
tian voyage  waht  to  put  men  on  that  planet 
by  the  mld-19f0's. 

But  It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that 
a  manned  trip  to  Mars  can  be  accomplished 
even  on  Mr.  Ajnew's  more  relaxed  schedule. 
At  Its  closest  approach,  Mars  Is  still  tens  of 
millions   of   miles   from   earth,   not   a   mere 
quarter  mUlloE    miles  away  like   the  moon. 
Astronauts  tak  ng  off  for  Mars  would  have 
to  carry  supplies  for  a  round  trip  lasting  at 
least  a  year  and  perhaps  longer— unless  much 
greater  rocket  speeds  than  now  available  are 
attained— Instei  Id  of  a  mere  eight-day  Jour- 
ney such  as  is  e  nvlsaged  In  the  timetable  for 
Apollo    11.   Par   more   powerful   rockets   and 
much   improved    guidance   and   life  support 
systems  would  lie  required,  and  they  will  be 
both  difficult  ai  d  very  expensive  to  develop 
The  staggering  costs  of  mounting  an  ex- 
pedition to  Man  I  would  therefore  dwarf  even 
the  924  billion  spent  on  Apollo.  Yet  there  is 
no  pressing  scUntiflc  reason  to  hurry  with 
such  a  manned  effort.  It  is  already  certain 
that   a   great   d(al    of   valuable   information 
about  earth's  pli  inetary  neighbors  can  be  ac- 
quired by  unmanned  rockets.  A  rich  harvest 
of  scientific  kno  ivledge  is  promised  from  the 
launching  of  th(    Martian  equivalents  of  the 
Rangers.  Lunar  <  Arbiters,  and  Surveyors  that 
performed  invaluable  service  in  scouting  the 
moon.  More  imp<  rtant,  any  forced -draft  Mar- 
tian analogue  o:  the  Apollo  Project  would 
divert  hundreds  of  bUllons  of  dollars   that 
are  more  urgentl  f  required  to  meet  the  needs 
of  men  and  women  on  earth,  needs  ranging 
from  the  fight  ag  Mnst  poverty  to  cleaning  up 
this  polluted  ear  ;h  and  providing  really  ade- 
quate education,  medical  care  and  nutrition 
for  all  human  beings. 

Yet  once  men  have  attained  and  consoli- 
dated  their  first  rootholds  on  the  moon,  the 
call  to  move  ah(  ad  to  Mars  will  be  strong 
and  rightly  so.  C'f  all  members  of  the  solai^ 
system  besides  this  earth.  Mars  has  the 
greatest  probability  of  having  life  and  of 
providing  relativsly  hospitable— though  far 
from  Ideal — condtlons  for  permanent  hu- 
man habitation.  Ikloreover  the  task  of  reach- 
ing Mars  will  be  nignlficantly  eased  once  the 
moon  is  available  as  a  launching  pad  for  this 
next  step  up  the  :osmic  ladder. 

It   would    be   a    tragedy,    however.    If   the 
Inevitable  mannei  trip  to  Mars  were  to  be 


[Prom  the  New  York  -nmes,  July  28.  1969) 
MEANWHnj,  Back  on  Earth 
(By  John  A.  Hamilton) 
As  the  moon  sent  signals  to  the  earth  lost 
week,  the  earth  sent  signals  to  the  moon. 

The  Eagle  blasted  off  from  the  Sea  of  Tran- 
qullity  and  flames  shot  skyward  from  Ctolum- 
bTis,  Ohio,  and  York.  Pa.  Already  this  year 
flre  bombings,  lootings  and  sniper  activity 
have  required  the  summoning  of  the  National 
Guard  in  more  than  40  urban  disorders.  The 
total  thus  far  is  smaller  than  last  year's.  No 
disorder  has  been  as  massive  as  some  of  those 
in  1967.  The  recent  ones  have  broken  out, 
however,  in  such  disparate  cities  as  Chicago, 
111..  Omaha.  Neb.,  and  Charleston,  S.C.  and 
they  signal  deeply  pervasive  domestic 
problems. 

After  President  Nixon  dreamed  aloud  about 
visiting  new  worlds  where  there  will  be  a 
form  of  life  and  Vice  President  Agnew  urged 
sending  men  to  Mars  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Romney  recalled  some  older  com- 
mitments and  cited  some  mundane  figures 
designed  to  bring  a  moonstruck  nation  back 
to  earth. 

He  recalled  that  20  years  ago  Congress  set 
as  a  goal  the  provision  of  a  decent  home  and 
a  suitable  environment  for  every  American. 
Last  year's  omnibus  housing  act  launched  a 
construction  program  to  provide  26  million 
new  or  rehabilitated  homes  within  the 
decade,  six  mUUon  of  them  to  replace  pres- 
enUy  occupied  but  substandard  structures 
largely  clustered  in  urban  slums. 

Noting  that  housing  deterioration  still  out- 
runs housing  construction.  Mr.  Romney 
blamed  the  parsimonious  funding  of  last 
years  act— at  $165  million— and  recom- 
mended that  this  figure  be  increased  four  or 
five  fold  to  $700  million  or  $800  million  begin- 
ning with  the  next  fiscal  year. 

NEW    TORK    BABOMETEB 

Many  of  the  urban  problems  that  exist  na- 
tionally are  proving  especially  acute  in  New 
York  City,  which  may  foretell  worsening  con- 
ditions elsewhere.  The  housing  shortage  here, 
growing  increasingly  severe,  has  required  ex- 
tension of  rent  controls.  Structures  are  said 
to  deteriorate  at  the  rate  of  about  2,000  an- 
nually and  more  residents  live  in  substandard 
units — the  city  has  800,000  such  units — than 
live  altogether  In  most  cities. 

Across  the  nation  urban  areas  show  other 
unmistakable  signs  of  neglect  and  strain.  In- 
ner-city education  offerings  remain  almost 
uniformly  inferior  to  those  of  the  suburbs. 
Health  services,  always  pathetically  inade- 
quate, are  being  cut  back  further.  Job  train- 
ing and  skill  upgrading  programs  lag  badly 
as  the  Nixon  Administration  lops  the  Job 
Corps  In  half  and  trims  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  by  a  third.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  postponed  an  effective  attack  on 
hunger.  Although  the  cost  of  living  soars 
mothers  and  children  on  welfare  are  forced 


to  accept  reduced  benefits  while  fundamental 
reform  of  the  relief  system  does  not  command 
real  attention. 

Municipal  budgets  fall  awkwardly  short  of 
their  goals.  Simultaneously  with  the  nation's 
giant  leap  forward  in  space,  the  Citizens 
Budget  Commission  released  a  report  de- 
pleting serious  back-sUdlng  In  the  provision 
of  essential  services  In  this  metropolis,  it 
found  New  York  City's  budget  both  fright- 
fully bloated — triple  Its  size  a  decade  ago— 
and  at  the  same  time  far  too  small  to  meet 
mounting  responslblUtles.  Those  in  the  mid- 
dle class  flee  as  the  disadvantaged  arrive,  re- 
quiring the  city  to  provide  additional  serv- 
ices from  an  eroding  tax  base. 

PATTERN    OF    DISORDERS 

While  some  of  the  urban  disorders  this 
year  tend  to  follow  established  patterns,  the 
Lemberg  Center  for  the  Study  of  Violence 
at  Brandels  University  detects  a  "poUtlcal- 
Izatlon  of  violence."  It  describes  the  course  of 
events  as:  Issuance  of  demands,  staging  of 
demonstrations  and  then  disorders.  It  points 
to  cfimpus  troubles  as  generally  following 
this  new  pattern.  The  113-day  strike  by  Negro 
hospital  workers  In  Charleston  would  also 
seem  to  fit  It. 

These  disorders,  cutbacks  In  Important  do- 
mestic programs,  polarization  of  sentiment  l.i 
urban  areas  as  reflected  In  recent  election 
returns  and  In  the  decisions  by  some  of  the 
nation's  outstanding  mayors  not  even  to  seek 
re-election  emphasize  the  need  for  Federal 
action  on  housing  and  on  the  host  of  other 
programs  basic  to  a  healthy  tu-ban  society. 
They  are,  together,  a  reminder  that  old 
commitments  need  meeting  and  the  more  re- 
cent recommendations  of  the  Kerner  Com- 
mission following  the  devastating  1967  riots 
still  await  implementation.  The  conmilsslon 
urged  a  "commitment  of  national  action — 
compassionate,  massive  and  sustained" — that 
would  Include  urban  programs  at  "unprece- 
dented levels  of  funding." 

The  space  program  must  go  forward,  of 
course.  This  was  the  message  from  the  moon. 
But  domestic  needs  must  also  be  met.  This 
message  from  earth,  sketched  in  flame  and 
agony,  cannot  be  Ignored.  The  grave  risk  in 
the  afterglow  of  last  week's  space  spectacular 
is  that  the  nation  may  succumb  to  a  form 
of  luancy  and  neglect  pressing  urban  prob- 
lems. It  may  unwisely  try  to  tuck  the  Kerner 
recommendations,  as  unceremoniously  as 
green  cheese  myths.  Into  Its  discarded  past. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  7.  19691 
Poll    Finds    Pttblic    Cool    to    Mars    Trip — 
Opinions    Split    by    Age,    With    YorrNC 
ADtTLTs  IN  Favor 

Princeton,  N.J. — The  public  Is  generally 
lukewarm  toward  the  Idea  of  setting  aside 
money  for  an  eventual  manned  landing  on 
Mars,  according  to  the  Gallup  Poll.  Opinions 
on  this  issue,  however,  were  found  to  depend 
largely  on  a  person's  age,  with  a  majority  of 
young  adults  in  favor  of  the  idea  and  a 
majority  of  those  over  30  opposed. 

Taking  adults  of  all  ages  together,  39  per 
cent  favored  a  space  push  to  Mars.  53  per 
cent  expressed  opposition  and  8  per  cent  had 
no  opinion  on  the  question. 

Persons  with  college  training  are  far  more 
likely  to  favor  a  Mars  landing  program  than 
are  those  "vlth  only  a  high  school  or  grade 
school  background,  the  poll  Indicated. 

Negroes  questioned  in  the  survey  were  op- 
posed to  such  a  project  by  the  ratio  of  3-to-l. 
The  core  of  the  public's  opposition  to  set- 
ting aside  money  for  a  Mars  project  appears 
to  stem  from  the  belief  that  money  ear- 
marked for  a  Mars  landing  would  be  better 
spent  on  domestic  problems. 

A  59-year  old  college  Instructor  from  Lan- 
sing, Mich.,  said:  "With  all  the  poverty, 
crime,  urban  decay  that  we  have  on  this 
planet,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  use 
aU  of  our  resources  to  get  to  a  planet  where 
life  probably  does  not  exist." 
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Those  In  favor  reasoned  that  the  sclen-  Each   Mars-bound    vehicle    would    be    as-  direct  from  an  astronaut  orbiting  the  moon 

tlfic  exploration  of  space  must  be  continued  sembled   In   earth   orbit.   Its   rocket   portion  In  a  space  capsule? 

to  "advance  the  knowledge  of  mankind"  and  would   probably    consist   of   three    nuclear-  Such  displays  of  the  combination  of  what 

to  "stay  ahead  of  Russia."  powered   stages   mounted   side   by   side.   Dr.  we  like  to  think  of  as  traditional  American 

A  23-year  old  Bronx  printer  was  excited  Paine  said.  The  outer  two  would  be  fired  to  values  and  modem  American  know-how  by 

about  the  prospect  of  a  Mars  landing :  "The  send  the  center  stage  and  the  manned  space-  the    United     States    space     program     have 

moon  shot  was  tremendous,   almost  unbe-  craft  on  their  way  to  Mars.  rendered  It  nearly  immune  to  criticism,  or 

lievable.   We   can't  stop   now.   There   are   so  The   two   outer   stages,   having   separated,  even  to  cloee  scrutiny  In  terms  of  its  place 

many  areas  of  the  universe  we  should  ex-  would  then  fire  rocket  blasts  In  the  reverse  In  the  country's  priorities,  as  far  as  many 

plore.  Man  can  learn  a  great  deal  from  these  direction  so  that  they  would  return  to  earth  persons  are  concerned. 

adventures.''  for  re-use.  Suggest  that  the  money  spent  on  space 
A  total  or  1,617  adults  in  more  than  300  The  manned  vehicle  with  a  crew  of  about  travel  might  more  profitably  be  used  to  start 
areas  selected  at  random  across  the  nation  six  would  take  many  months  to  get  to  Mars  eliminating  hunger  or  pollution  or  slums  or 
were  asked  this  question  between  July  26  and  and  would  be  accompanied  all  the  way  by  any  of  the  other  urgent  problems  here  at 
rJi.      '  V.      X.               ^  ^.          .        ^  *^e    duplicate    spaceship.    The    crew    could  home  and  you'll  get  that  old  line  about  what 
There  has  been  much  discussion  about  at-  transfer  to  the  other  ship  If  difficulties  arose  »f  Spain  had  decided  to  take  care  of  domestic 
tempting  to  land  a  man  on  the  planet  Mars,  with  the  first.  problems  Instead  of  financing  Columbus 
How  would  you  feel  about  such  an  attempt—  Dr.  Paine  said  that  this  plan  was  prompted  To  many,  the  very  Idea  and  the  space  pro- 
would  you  favor  or  oppose  the  United  States  by  the  difficulty  of  trying  to  mount  a  relief  gram   should    be    required    to   more    clearly 
'*^n^^^^^  "T^f      I  ^"''^  *  project?  expedition  across  the  50-mllllon-mlle  Inter-  define  Its  goals,  the  best  wavs  of  reaching 
Following  are  the  national  results  and  the  planetary  distance.  them,  and  the  practical  benefits  the  country 
nneungs  oy  age  and  education:  once  In  orbit  around  Mars,  the  spaceship  can  expect  to  receive  for  the  money  It  is 
[In  percent)  would  detach  the  landing  craft  to  send  three  spending  Is  regarded  as  somehow  not  quite 
National:  men  to  the  surface  for  a  possible  month  of  American — rather  as  If  one  said  that  mothers 

Favor 39  exploration  before  returning  to  their  orbiting  do  nice  work,  but  an  efficiency  expert  should 

Oppose    53  main  ship.  be  called  In  to  make  sure  they're  really  worth 

No    opinion g  After  a  total  of  90  days  In  the  vicinity  of  the  cost. 

21  to  29  years-  Mars,  the  expedition  would  then  return  home  Yet   In   the   past   two   years,   particularly 

Pa^Q,  on  a  long  looping  path  that  would  take  It  to  since  the  disastrous  spacecraft  fire  that  killed 

Oppose                                                               41  ^®  vicinity  of  Venus.  The  whole  expedition  three  astronauts  In  January  of  1967  and  the 

No    opinion                                                        6  would  take  about  two  years.  revelation  of  space  program   problems   that 

o  jjj.  Paine  said  that  the  nucle&r  rocket  sys-  followed,  more  and  more  Congressmen  and 

30  to  49  years:  tern  on  which  the  Mars  propulsion  stages  scientists  have  spoken  up  with  doubts  about 

Favor 40  would   be   based   was    already   under    devel-  the  program. 

Oppose    53  opment-  This  rocket  engine  system,  called  During  the  fiscal  year  Just  ended,  as  part 

No  opinion 7  Nerva.  should  be  ready  for  flight  testing  by  of  the  government's  overall  spending  reduc- 

50  and  over-  ^^"^  ''  *^*  program  is  continued,  the  space  tlon.   the   National    Aeronautics    and    Space 

Pavor                                                              28  agency  administrator  said.  Administration  (NASA)  has  been  limited  to  a 

Oppose                                                            60  ^^  ^*'**  *^**  nuclear  rockets,  far  more  ef-  budget  of  less  than  $4  billion,  its  lowest  In 

Nooplnlonr                                                    12  ^°lent  than  present  chemical  rockets,  would  six  years. 

allow  the  redesigning  of  all  American  space-  The  real  problem,  however,   according  to 

College:  craft    to    allow    bolder    missions    and    with  such  space  program  critics  as  Rep.  William 

Favor 52  smaller   vehicles    than    would    otherwise    be  F.    Ryan.    D-N.Y..    Is    that    the    relationship 

Oppose 45  possible.  between    the    space    program    and    "human 

No  opinion 3  An  integral  factor  In  this  redesign  will  be  needs  on  earth"  has  not  been  explored  with 

High  school-  *  second  nuclear  power  system,  designed  to  an  eye  to  setting  priorities. 

Pavor                                                                  30  provide  electrical  power  for  the  spaceships.  "Perhaps  the  central  issue  is  the  question 

Oppose""""!                       \                      52  At  present,  they  rely  mainly  on  solar  and  fuel  of  what  we  seek  In  space,"  Rep.  Ryan   has 

No  opinion                                                          9  ^^^^-  said.  "Is  It  knowledge  and  practical  benefits. 

a  jjj.    p^jjjg    .^jjjj   jj^    suggested    that   the  or  Is  It  glory?  If  It  Is  knowledge  through  data 

Grade  school:  United    States    should   consider    a   manned  which  may  be  useful  to  scientists,  or  benefits 

Favor 25  expedition  to  Mars  In  the  nlneteen-elghtles.  which    may   accrue   through    application    of 

Oppose 63  said    that    this    country    and    the    Russians  space   technology   on   earth,    then   we    must 

No    opinion 12  should  be  capable  of  doing  It  by  then.  ask  If  we  have  chosen  the  means  which  will 

The  public  was  also  lukewarm  about  pro-  ?^T'^?T^  ^^"IL"?!  ^^^\  P««"™'  ^"^  '^^^  ™°«*  ^^^ely  t«  those  results.  If  it  Is 
posals  in  the  early  1960's  to  begin  an  exten-  f.*\?  ""*,*  ^*  expected  the  Russians  to  estab-  glory,  we  must  ask  If  that  glory  Is  worth 
sive  program  designed  to  land  a  man  on  the  }t  *  ^^'^  manned  space  station,  land  on  the  price  In  potential  loss  of  scientific  data, 
moon  *^®  moon  and  set  up  a  scientific  station  in  low  priority  placed  on  useful  earth  appU- 
In  May,  1961.  President  Kennedy  called  on  *^®'"®'  *"  *°  ^^  '^^^  *°°  distant  future."  cations,  and  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 
Congress  to  Increase  expenditures  for  the  cooperation  urged  "The  primary  role  of  Congerss  In  connec- 
space  program  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  land-  With  a  major,  high-prlorlty  program,  they  ""'^  ^^*^  ^^^  ®P**=*  program  should  be  to 
Ing  a  man  on  the  moon  before  Russia  did.  might  go  to  Marsh  In  the  nineteen  seventy's.  Participate  In  the  definition  of  national 
On  the  eve  of  that  appeal,  the  Gallup  Poll  he  said.  goals.  It  Is  not  sufficient  to  make  some  cuts 
found  only  one  person  In  three  willing  to  Dr.  Palne  said  that  International  coopera-  '°  NASA's  budget  one  year  when  the  budget- 
see  the  United  States  spend  the  billions  nee-  tlon  In  space  exploration  was  highly  desirable  '^""Ing  fever  Is  rampant  and  restore  them  In 
essary  to  get  a  man  on  the  moon.  and  that  the  scientific  value  of  the  Apollo  11  another  year  if  funds  are  more  readily  avall- 

mission  to  the  moon  could  have  been  en-  ^^^^  °^  '^  attitudes  are  more  favorable. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  7.  1969)  hanced  If  the  Russians  had  been  less  secre-  ""°*  °°'y  '^  ^'^^^  Inefficient  and  wasteful. 

Mars   Flight    Plan:    Nuclear    Spaceship  tlve  about  their  Luna  15  flight.  ''"*  ^^  ^°  '^°^^S  "^  overlook  our  primary  re- 

WiTH  A  "LIFEBOAT"  Luna  15  went  to  the  moon  about  the  same  sPO°slblllty.  the  responsibility  for  leadership 

(By   Harold  M    Schmeck    Jr  \  "»«  ^  the  Apollo  11  flight.  The  Soviet  un-  "^  ^J^'^  program,    said  Ryan. 

WASHmoTON    Ana   «      ^«    *  /     -  manned    spacecraft    touched    down    on    the  "Congress   should   determine   which   goals 

to^f  ^^Mo™  ^^^^    T^^  first  Americans  ^oon  In  what  appears  to  have  been  a  high-  are  worthy  of  the  Investment  of  public  funds 

to  go  to  Mars  will  probably  fly  there  on  a  speed  crash  landing  ^^'^    which    potential    benefits    are    of    the 

anld^nuTst^ond^hin  V^'^P'^'m,,*'^  "  ^^^  R^«^«  hid  told  tiie  United  States  g«^^«^*  ^^'"«  *«  ^^^  '^"'o"  " 

an  Identical  second  ship  to  act  as  a  "life-  ^^en  Luna  15  was  to  land  and  changed  its  A  major  Impetus   to  the  space   program. 

Th'ic    r,io„    ™,      ^        ...  ^    .  ^  orbit  somewhat,  Dr.  Palne  Indicated,   they  *'*'*  ""^  ^^^^  "°"1  recent  years  has  been 

-n,^!   ^A   o  T^    described    today    by   Dr.  might  have  aided  an  Important  experiment  tacitly  accepted  as  Justification  for  spending 

tS    aS^JT    *f'  ^'^Iftrator  of  the  Na-  involving  the  seismometer  the  Apollo  11  crew  »^ew-ly  any  amount.  Is  the  desire  to  "beat  the 

t  onai   Aeronautics   and   Space   Admlnlstra-  placed  on  the  lunar  surface.  Russians"  In  space.  Just  as  critics  of  military 

°^-  This  experiment   might  have  made  poe-  spending  now  are  asking  pointed  questions 

in  a  speech  at  the  National  Press  Club,  he  slble  an  Important  analysis  of   the  moon's  about  the  need  to  Invest  $8  billion  or  more 

said  that  the  recent  landing  on  the  moon  interior  structure,  he  said  ^°    the    so-called    "Safeguard"    antlballlstlc 

was  not  a  celestial  Mount  Everest  expedl-                                     '     missile   (ABM),  space  program  critics  have 

tlon   lacking   further   significance,   but   the  [From  Ave  Maria    July  26    1969]  begun     wondering     whether     the     Russian 

°^L°^\X^^l*  ^JLT"^  exploration  American  Pbiorities;  "Lost  m  Spac^"  bogeyman  Is  truly  scary  enough  to  Justify 

He  said  that  a  reasonable  space  budget  the  tremendous  efforts  •  •  •. 

would  permit  a  manned  expedition  to  Mars  (By  Gary  G.  Gerlach)  j^  announcing  his  resignation  as  head  of 

In   the   nlneteen-elghtles.    In    answer   to    a  Who    on    earth     (literally)     would    dare  NASA  last  fall,  James  E.  Webb  complained 

question  after  his  speech,  he  gave  a  detailed  criticize  the  cost  of  a  program  that  brought  that  cuts  In  his  agency's  budget  for  the  cur- 

descrlptlon  of  the  Mars  flight.  us  a  dramatic  Christmas  Eve  prayer  for  peace  rent  fiscal  year  meant  that  "we  are  going  to 
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be  In  a  seccyid  position  for  some  time  to 
come  "  He  warned  that  the  Soviet  Union  waa 
building  a  booeter  bigger  than  the  American 
S*tum  5.  and  said  that  the  Russians  "are 
still  increasiag"  their  programs,  while  the 
Americans  arte  cutting  back. 

The  reply  bf  many  space  program  observers 
to  this  chargei  is.  eaaentially  "If  so,  so  what?" 
In  an  edltori»l  after  the  successful  ApoUo  8 
mission  la«t  December,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal called  for  a  reexamination  of  the  United 
States  space  program,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  its  g(|als  after  the  •24  biUlon  moon 
project  is  finished. 

"The  target  date  of  1M9  for  the  lunar 
landing  was  wholly  arbitrary,  dictated  by  no 
scientific  nee<l  but  at  most  by  a  faintly  child- 
ish wish  to  btat  the  Russians  to  the  moon 
and  at  the  sahie  time  to  give  the  American 
citizenry  soi^ething  grandolse  to  think 
about,"  said  t|ie  Journal. 

A  supporter  of  the  space  program.  Harold 
C.  Urey.  Nobel]  Prize-winning  chemist  known 
for  his  researth  on  the  atomic  bomb,  puts 
this  aspect  raiher  nicely  in  a  newspaper  ar- 
ticle a  few  mcntbs  ago. 

"The  space  program  is  often  discussed  as 
a  primary  s^entlflc  program,"  he  said. 
_  "Thfk  Is  not  tiue.  Its  primary  purpose  Is  po- 
litlcdT'but  it  k  also  primarily  an  adventure. 
Are  we  not  all  excited  when  these  men  circle 
the  moon?  An*  will  we  not  watch  while  men 
land  on  the  mpon?  Why  not  buUd  the  mod- 
ern equivalent!  of  the  Parthenon?" 

Dr.  Urey  do*s  take  note  of  the  problems 
of  the  cities  an|l  the  poor  but  he  says  it  would 
cost  considerably  more  to  solve  them  than  Is 
spent  on  the  siace  program  and.  besides,  the 
country  shoulj  be  prepared  to  take  care  of 
its  poc«-  and  al^  go  into  space. 

Perhaps  it  siould  be  prepared  to  do  both, 
but  recent  stetos  to  close  Job  Corps  centers 
and  cut  varloii  other  phases  of  the  poverty 
program  Indlcaite  that  the  coimtry's  resources 
are  not  limltle^. 

Particularly  If  the  Vietnam  war  continues, 
the  choices  arej  likely  to  come  down  to  feed- 
ing the  hungrt  in  this  country  or  building 
a  "Parthenon"  jthrough  space  flights. 

The  desire  tjo  give  the  American  public 
"something  grandiose"  in  the  form  of  heroes 
(and  therefore jasfi»ire  continuation  of  space 
program  appropriations)  is  thought  by  some 
critics  to  be  a  i^jor  reason  for  sending  men 
on  the  space  mlJBslons.  It  would  be  much  less 
costly,  they  say^and  Jiist  as  effective  In  terms 
of  gathering  information,  to  explore  space 
with  instruments  Instead  of  men. 

To  stress  a  manned  space  flight  capablUty 
as  our  primary  goal,  and  to  plan  our  plan- 
etary activities  around  manned  requirements 
could  be  a  grate  mistake."  says  Rep.  Ryan. 
"In  general,  It^  great  cost  may  cause  the 
space  program  to  lose  public  support.  More 
speclflcally.  its  |reat  cost  will  limit  the  num- 
ber of  possible  tnlsslons:  its  extensive  safety 
and  life-support  requirements  will  Umlt  the 
potential  of  eac^i  mission  for  Innovative  ex- 
ploration, and  the  need  to  orient  on-board 
experiments  to  the  survival  and  performance 
of  man  will  ii^it  the  acquisition  of  data 
about  space  lts«^f. " 

But  a  machliie,  no  matter  how  sophisti- 
cated, does  not  Ishow  up  as  well  as  a  clean- 
cut  young  man  in  a  ticker-tape  parade  (and 
the  astronauts  afll  are  so  determinedly  clean- 
cut  that  one  longs  for  a  Joe  Namath  to  sneak 
Into  the  program  while  the  public-relations 
men  are  looking  the  other  way ) . 

A  machine  ca4not  be  photographed  kissing 
Its  wife  and  children  goodbye  before  a  big 
flight,  and  it  cainot  trade  good-natured  in- 
sults and  not-a^-funny  jokes  with  ground 
control.  Obvlouajy,  its  appeal  U  limited. 

Nearly  a  year  >go,  a  panel  of  the  country's 
beat-known  space  scientists,  the  National 
Academy  of  Scitnces'  Space  Science  Board, 
urged  NASA  to  give  up  the  Idea  of  explor- 
ing the  nearby  planets  with  men. 

The  board  proposed  that  NASA  concen- 
trate instead  on  flying  unmanned  spacecraft 
to  as  many  of  t|ieee  nearby  planets  as  poe- 
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Bible.  It  said  that  the  developing  technology 
of  fully  automated  systems  should  be  able 
to  do  this  Job  weU.  and  It  called  the  (80 
million  devoted  to  such  unmanned  planetary 
exploraUon  in  NASA's  budget  for  flscal  1989 
"totally  Inadequate." 

"While  at  some  time  in  the  future  It  may 
be  in  the  national  interest  to  undertake 
manned  missions  to  the  planets,  we  do  not 
believe  man  is  essential  for  scientific  plane- 
tary Investigation  at  this  stage."  the  board 
said. 

In  May  of  this  year.  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBrldge. 
the  presidential  science  adviser,  told  the 
Senate  Space  C!ommlttee  that  NASA  was  lim- 
ited in  the  amount  of  planning  it  could  do 
beyond  the  ApoUo  moon-landing  program. 
He  said  in  response  to  a  question:  "There  are 
no  manned  fllghte  planned  to  other  planets 
for  the  next  10  to  16  years." 

And  is  one  to  infer  from  this  that  with  Its 
"limited"  planning,  NASA  will  suddenly  In 
10  or  16  years  decide  to  send  men  to  explore 
other  planets  and  be  all  set  to  go?  Obviously, 
some  such  planning  must  be  going  on  now! 
but  again  the  country  is  drifting  into  pre- 
paring for  manned  ni^ts  without  clearly 
deciding  whether  it  wants  them. 

Ralph  E.  Lapp,  a  well-known  physicist  and 
another  architect  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
blames  the  "space-lndustrlal-polltlcal  com- 
plex" for  much  of  the  force  behind  the  per- 
petuaUon  and  growth  of  the  space  program. 

The  aerospace  industries  "grab  half  the 
prime  military  contract  awards,"  he  says. 
"There  are  over  1.6  million  aerospace  work- 
ers. And  they  are  concentrated  in  sensitive 
areas  like  California  and  Texas.  Let's  not 
forget  that  the  Apollo  program  has  enriched 
the  South — there's  a  'golden  arc'  of  federal 
facilities  stretching  from  Cape  Kennedy  to 
Houston." 

The  ordinary  tendency  of  any  bureaucracy 
to  stay  alive  and  Indeed  to  grow  is  therefore 
given  strong  backing  in  the  case  of  the  space 
program  by  this  complex  of  aerospace  indus- 
tries, their  workers,  and  the  politicians  who 
represent  the  areas  profiting  from  them. 

Dr.  Lapp  points  out  that  when  the  Apollo 
program  was  established  by  President  Ken- 
nedy It  was  meant  to  hit  maximum  activity 
and  then  phase  out.  "The  Apollo  program 
was  supposed  to  phase  down,  and  by  the  year 
1970  (when  presumably  we  have  reached  the 
moon)  there  should  be  nobody  working  on 
the  ApoUo  program,  and  theoretically  you 
should  be  spending  nothing  on  It;  but  I'm 
sure  you'll  have  plenty  on  the  government 
payroll  doing  the  cost  accounting  for  the 
project,"  he  said. 

"The  fact  Is  that  you  should  not  be  spend- 
ing money  on  it  unless  you  Intend  to  go  some- 
where after  youve  reached  the  moon.  And 
that  to  me  Is  the  fundamental  issue  today. 
Where  Is  NASA  planning  to  go?" 

The  obvious  answer  is  to  that  question, 
said  Dr.  Lapp,  is  "into  manned  space  sys- 
tems of  long  duration — of  deep  missions 

eventually  going  to  Mars,  because  there  is  no 
other  reason  for  having  such  big  funds,  such 
a  big  budget.  Man  is  the  expensive  thing  In 
space. 

"After  all.  I  thought  we've  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  microminiaturization  of  in- 
struments which  bring,  acquire,  and  send 
back  data  from  space.  And  if  these  instru- 
ments which  now  have  been  made  so  tiny  are 
so  good,  then  Isn't  it  true  that  we  can  put  a 
great  deal  of  Instrumentation  in  a  small  pay- 
load?  We  don't  need  a  Satxirn  5  booster  In 
order  to  do  this." 

Rep.  Ryan  charged  NASA  with  "lack  of 
candor  ...  in  terms  of  long-term  planning" 
after  learning  that  a  NASA  internal  memo- 
randum from  as  far  back  as  1966  revealed 
plans  for  landing  a  man  on  Mars  In  the  1980*8. 

"If  It  Is  our  purpose  to  support  that  mis- 
sion, we  ought  to  do  it  frankly  and  openly, 
and  we  ought  to  recognize  what  that  Is  gome 
to  oost,"  said  Ryan. 

"If  this  Is  not  our  purpose,  we  sboiUd  not 


be  led  into  a  program  that  will  take  us  down 
this  road,  only  to  be  confronted  later  with  a 
statement  by  NASA  that  the  Investment  U  so 
great  we  oannot  turn  back."  Ryan  has  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  a  manned  Mars  trip  to  be 
nearly  $200  bllUon.  "ThU  Is  occasion  for  a 
real   national    decision,"   he   says. 

Ryan  also  charges  that  "NASA  intends 
the  Apollo  applications  program  as  the 
basis  for  a  spectacular,  manned  planetary 
mission,  a  goal  which  has  not  been  presented 
to  the  Congress  for  discussion  or  evalua- 
tion, nor  accompanied  by  any  projection  of 
the  costs  which  will  be  eventually  Involved  " 
Practical  applications  of  space  technology 
BO  far  have  scarcely  justified  the  huge  sums 
the  country  has  spent — one  astronaut  men- 
tioned Tefion.  but  several  billion  dollars  is 
rather  a  large  amount  to  spend  to  keep  food 
from  sticking. 

A  study  by  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1967  indicated  that  NASA  Itself  has  placed 
a  very  low  priority  ou  achieving  the  poten- 
tial benefits  of  the  space  program. 

"That  part  of  the  NASA  budget  that  Is  di- 
rectly aimed  at  developing  practical  appli- 
cations of  space  technology  is  now  about 
$100  million  per  year  or  about  two  percent 
of  the  total,"  the  study  said.  "If  the  fu- 
ture benefits  of  space  technology  are  large, 
and  If  they  can  be  realized  soon,  that  amount 
is  too  small.  If  they  are  small  or  Illusory  or 
very  far  off  it  may  be  too  large.  The  ques- 
tion Is  Important  and  should  be  answered. ' 
In  some  areas  where  benefits  have  been 
realized,  such  as  weather  prediction,  there 
is  a  queetlon  as  to  Just  how  much  value 
they  have  In  relation  to  the  oost.  As  Dr 
Lapp  says.  "If  a  farmer  Is  given  a  three-day 
warning  that  he's  going  to  have  a  hailstorm, 
how  does  he  protect  a  wheat  field?  It  doesn't 
do  him  any  good." 

With  the  Apollo  program  nearly  finished, 
It  Is  more  than  time  for  Congress  and  the 
country  as  a  whole  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
where  we  are  going  in  the  space  program, 
why.  how  much  it  will  cost,  and  what  we 
can  expect  to  gain. 

To  do  that  win  require  more  candor  from 
NASA  about  Its  plans  than  It  la  in  the 
habit  of  showing. 

"NASA  has  an  unfortunate  habit  of  swamp- 
ing Congress  with  engineering  details  and 
starving  it  for  policy  and  management  in- 
formation." said  Sen.  Walter  P.  Mondale,  D- 
Mlnn.,  during  the  Inveetigatiaton  that  fol- 
lowed the  1967  spacecraft  fire. 

"And  it  is  in  this  second  area — policy  and 
management — not  the  first,  where  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  lies." 
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FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  further  message  In  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Joelson)  and  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert)  ,  in  respect 
to  their  comments  on  the  statement  at- 
tributed to  President  Nixon  in  the  news 
reports  this  morning  in  which  the  Pres- 
ident is  represented  as  having  strongly 
objected  to  the  recent  House  vote  to  add 
11.1  billion  to  his  recommended  budget 


for  educational  programs  and  in  which 
the  President  Is  reported  as  having  said 
that  Congress  was  following  budgetary 
policies  which  promised,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's words,  "long-term  grief  for  the 
people." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember  In  the  cam- 
paign last  year  that  Mr.  Nixon  made  a 
statement  in  which  he  said  that  the  one 
area  in  American  life  which  we  should 
not  shortchange  was  education  at  every 
level.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
If  we  try  to  shortchange  American  edu- 
cation in  1969  and  1970,  it  will  be  this 
shortchanging  of  the  young  people  of 
our  country  which  will  in  fact  mean 
"long-term  grief  for  the  people."  So  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  the  recent  House 
vote  for  additional  funds  for  education 
was  an  overwhelming  vote  strongly  sup- 
ported by  Members  on  both  sides  and 
that  on  the  teller  vote  on  the  Joelson 
amendment,  even  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Morton)  voted  for  it  and 
thereby  voted  to  add  about  $1  billion  to 
President  Nixon's  proposed  budget  for 
education. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope 
that  the  President  would  heed  the  call  of 
Republicans  and  Etemocrats  alike  that 
we  must  invest  more  in  the  most  valuable 
natural  resource  America  has — educated 
men  and  women. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Of  course,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  think  the 
gentleman  would  be  on  far  soimder 
ground  trying  to  justify  the  $1.1  billion 
amendment  to  which  he  referred  if  on 
June  30  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  had 
had  the  wisdom  to  vote  for  the  tax  bill 
as  recommended  by  President  Johnson 
and  as  modified  by  President  Nixoo.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  did  not  vote  for 
it  on  Jime  30  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  failed  to  vote  for  the  6-month  exten- 
sion on  Augtist  4.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  obviously  believes 
in  greater  Federal  expenditures  but  drc^s 
out  when  called  upon  to  provide  the 
needed  revenue  to  pay  the  bills. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate what  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  said,  but  I  wish  to  remind  the 
minority  leader  of  another  campaign 
promise  that  Mr.  Nixon  made;  namely, 
that  he  was  going  to  be  opposied  to  the 
extension  of  the  surtax.  Surely  the  mi- 
nority leader  does  not  object  to  my  help- 
ing Mr.  Nixon  keep  a  campaign  promise. 
Also  I  wish  to  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Michigan  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  voted  against  the  surtax  when 
Mr.  Johnson  wanted  it  and  he  voted 
against  the  surtax  when  Mr.  Nixon 
wanted  It.  So  he  is  very  consistent  and 
does  not  base  this  position  on  partisan- 
ship. The  main  reason  I  voted  last  month 
against  President  Nixon's  bill  to  continue 
the  10-percent  income  tax  surcharge  was 
that  the  measure  contained  no  signifi- 
cant tax  reform  at  all.  In  1968  I  voted 
against  President  Johnson's  surcharge 
for  exactly  the  same  reason,  I  would  ad- 
\  ise  the  minority  leader. 


And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  here  note 
that  it  is  exceedingly  revealing  that  42 
Republican  Members  of  the  House  of 

Representatives  who  voted  for  the  siirtax 
this  year  when  President  Nixon  proposed 
it  voted  against  it  last  year  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  proposed  it. 

Those  42  R^ublican  House  votes  rep- 
resent quite  a  turnabout. 

To  reiterate,  I  voted  against  it  both 
when  proposed  by  President  Johnson  and 
by  President  Nixon  because  neither  sur- 
tax measure  contained  any  significant 
reform. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  I  have  any  more 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 


EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  that  the  last  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  proves  beyond 
any  doubt  whatsoever  that  he  is  a  big 
spender  but  does  not  want  to  provide 
adequate  revenue  to  pay  the  bills.  He 
voted  against  his  own  President's  rec- 
ommendation for  a  tax  increase  in 
1968 — a  responsible  proposal — and  he 
voted  against  the  present  President's 
surcharge  proposal. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  He  voted 
against  both  extensions  in  1969. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Where  does 
he  expect  to  get  the  money  to  pay  the 
bills  he  is  voting  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment incur? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Of  course." 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman 3^elding. 

The  reason  I  said  to  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford)  ,  that  I  had  voted  against  President 
Johnson's  recommendation  for  a  surtax 
was  that  I  wanted  him  to  understand 
that  neither  my  attitude  on  the  surtax 
nor  my  attitude  on  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment was  a  partisan  attitude.  I  was  very 
glad  to  join  with  my  friends  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle  in  strongly  sup- 
porting the  Joelson  amendment.  Indeed, 
more  Republicans  voted  for  the  Joelson 
amendment  and  against  President 
Nixon's  position  than  voted  against  the 
amendment  and  with  the  President. 
Moreover,  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  say- 
ing that  only  two  of  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  House,  from  the  mi- 
nority leader's  home  State  of  Michigan 
voted  against  the  Joelson  amendment 
and  with  President  Nixon. 

So  I  think  my  good  friend  from  Mich- 
igan— one  of  the  two,  by  the  way — is  on 
shaky  groimd  in  seeUng  to  make  a  par- 
tisan matter  of  the  vote  on  Mr.  Joelson's 
amendment  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  American  education. 

But  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 


Michigan  that  if  we  had  had  any  very 
strong  support  from  the  President  begin- 
ning in  January  of  this  year  when  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
<Mr.  Mills)  ,  got  busy  on  tax  reform  and 
got  a  good  head  of  steam  up  for  reform 
of  our  tax  laws,  and  if  we  had  had 
stronger  support  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  at  that  time,  we  could  have 
passed  a  tax  reform  bill  that  would  have 
succeeded  in  generating  the  substantial 
increases  in  Federal  revenues  that  I,  like 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  want  very 
much  to  see. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  it  is  amusing  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  does  not  realize  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  the  first  President  in  more 
than  20  years  to  send  a  message  to  Con- 
gress recommending  long  overdue  legiti- 
mate and  bona  fide  tax  reform.  No  Presi- 
dent prior  to  President  Nixon  recom- 
mended tax  reform  and  that  includes 
former  President  Johnson  and  former 
President  Kennedy  as  well  as  others. 
President  Nixon  did  recommend  tax  re- 
form. He  is  the  first  President  in  20 
years  to  have  done  so  and  with  his  help 
we  now  have  tax  reform. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  delighted  to  see 
that  the  President  recommended  tax  re- 
form and  I  had  hoped  that  we  could 
make  this  subject  a  bipartisan  matter. 
I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the 
Joelson  amendment  had  strong  bipar- 
tisan support  and  I  would  add  that  the 
tax  reform  bill  that  we  passed  last  week 
had  strong  bipartisan  support. 

So  I  am  delighted  that  the  President 
followed  the  lead  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Mills),  with  reference  to  tax  re- 
form, but  I  note  that  the  President  did 
not  sp)eak  out  for  tax  reform  until  several 
months  after  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Mills)  commenced  hearings  on 
the  matter  in  January  of  this  year. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  has  a  consistent 
record  of  wanting  to  spend,  spend,  spend, 
and  of  not  voting  for  the  necessary  leg- 
islation with  which  to  provide  the  reve- 
nue to  pay  the  bills,  and  he  knows  it. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  mistaken,  but  I  am  always 
glad  to  hear  his  viewpoint  with  reference 
to  these  matters. 


CORRECTION  OP  STATEMENT  WITH 
REFERENCE  TO  THE  VOTE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVE  JOEI^ON  ON 
THE  SURTAX  ISSUE 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  solely  for  the  purpose  to  state  that 
during  the  colloquy  which  I  had  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Joel- 
soH)  when  I  Inquired  of  him  whether  he 
had  voted  for  the  surtax  bill  when  it  was 
before  the  House,  he  said  he  did. 

I  now  ask  un&nlmous  consent  to  strike 
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my  remarks  from  the  Record  becaiise  as 
I  read  the  Record  of  June  30  he  did  vote 
against  the  ©rlglnal  surtax  extension  bill, 
which  passed  the  House  by  only  five 
votes.  Therafore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  mj  remarks  of  congratulations 
be  struck  from  the  Record.  It  Is  easy  to 
spend,  but  Ihe  question  is  how  to  keep 
the  budget  in  balsuice  without  taxes  to 
provide  the  revenue. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  wai  no  objection. 


THE  STATUS  OP  GREECE 

(Mr.  ANTtn^ON  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  giv^n  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  ininute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  rermrks.) 

Mr.  ANDlilRSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  Greece  for  the  first  time.  Though 
this-trip  was  completely  unofQcial  and  at 
-  my.ewn  expmse,  I  thought  perhaps  my 
colleagues  ^ould  be  interested  in  my 
making  a  few  observations. 

The  visit  ^as  necessarily  brief,  but  in- 
cluded Athens  and  the  surrounding  area, 
Rhodes,  and  Bymi — a  delightful  small  is- 
land where  mere  are  no  automobiles  or 
buses  to  pollute  the  air,  one  of  the  very 
earliest  seat^  of  learning  within  our 
Western  civilization. 

As  an  American,  I  have  always  been 
fascinated  bv  the  influence  of  Greek  his- 
tory and  cult  ire  on  the  world,  and  on  our 
own  country.  As  a  politician,  I  revere 
Greece  as  the  birthplace  of  democracy. 
As  a  former  military  man,  I  am  deeply 
appreciative  of  the  heroic  achievements 
of  Greek  soldiers  and  sailors  during 
World  War  I[  and  Korea.  As  a  friend  of 
many  Greek  Americans,  including  sev- 
eral in  this  Chamber,  I  am  intensely 
aware  of  the  great  contribution  of  her 
native  sons  a  3d  daughters  to  the  success 
of  America. 

Mr.  Speak(r,  I  am  also  a  pragmatlst, 
and  as  such  [  must  speak  in  terms  of  a 
profound  nalional  interest  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  strongest  ties  with 
Greece. 

While  all  of  us  realize  it,  I  believe  one 
must  visit  the  country  to  fully  appreciate 
the  strategic  ;  mportance  of  Greece  to  the 
cause  of  Western  noncommunism,  and 
the  bulwark  of  Western  strength  that 
nation  has  been,  and  is  today.  In  terms 
of  geography  Greece  has  but  a  thread 
of  continental  connection  with  NATO. 
Geographically,  it  is  of  a  piece  with  its 
Balkan  Comnimist  neighbors  to  the 
north.  Even  Western  Germany  is  not 
so  militarily  vulnerable  as  Greece.  It  is 
an  outpost  in  most  tenuous  geopolitical 
circumstance,  but  one  laced  in  code,  in- 
terests, comnitment,  and  traditions  to 
our  mutual  caiise. 

There  is  no  profit  in  playing  fast,  loose, 
and  arroganlly  in  our  relations  with 
Greece.  I  talied  with  dozens  of  citziens 
ranging  fron^  modest  fishermen  and 
small  busines*nen  through  industrialists, 
bankers,  and  prominent  educators.  With- 
out exception,;  everyone  I  talked  with  had 
favorable  contments  about  the  existing 
government  aid  the  stability,  confidence, 
the  atmosphe:  e  of  personal  dignity,  and 


the    climate    of    opportunity    it    has 
achieved. 

Certain  magazine  writers  smd  others 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  Greece  is 
an  armed  camp,  carried  on  by  a  govern- 
ment built  on  oppression  and  torture,  not 
imlike  that  of  the  days  of  Nazi  Germany. 
As  a  brief  visitor  to  Greece,  I  would  be 
foolhardy  to  take  the  role  of  defense  at- 
torney against  these  charges.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  would  be  a  coward  not  to 
say  that  I  foimd  absolutely  no  evidence 
to  support  these  charges.  Thus,  I  am 
compelled  to  report  to  my  colleagues. 

American  magazines  sell  better  with 
stories  about  torture  than  about  eman- 
cipated businessmen.  A  publicity  seeker 
does  better  to  attack  than  to  defend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  take  any  more 
time  except  to  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
the  following  points  of  consideration: 

It  will  be  a  disaster  of  great  conse- 
quence if  Greece  should  be  left  ex- 
posed, isolated,  and  alienated  at  the 
mercy  of  its  Balkan  neighbors. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  idealists  who 
tend  too  easily  to  equate  the  problems 
and  solutions  of  different  natiotis  in  dif- 
fering circimistances.  There  are  cer- 
tainly seekers  for  accommodation  who 
bristle  with  invective  over  every  trans- 
gression of  the  right,  while  ignoring,  for- 
giving, or  defending  monstrous  crimes 
against  freedom,  human  conscience,  and 
political  decency  by  Marxist  regimes. 

Before  we  assume  the  exalted  role  of 
advising  Greece  how  to  handle  things, 
let  me  point  out  that  compared  to  the 
United  States,  there  is  very  little  crime 
in  Greece — virtually  no  civil  strife,  vir- 
tually no  uprising  on  the  campuses. 
Greek  taxicab  drivers  do  not  swear  at 
their  passengers  or  other  taxicab  drivers. 
Greek  children  are  well  fed  and  not  left 
to  drift  on  their  own.  A  narcotics  addict 
or  hippie  is  a  person  disrespected  from 
another  land. 

The  current  new  government  has  ac- 
knowledged its  pledge  and  aim  to  re- 
turn to  a  consentual  democracy.  I  can- 
not assure  you  that  they  will  do  it,  but 
I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  this :  Its 
record  thus  far  seems  beneficial  to  the 
people  of  Greece,  and  distrust  of  this 
Government  seems  more  endemic  among 
the  literati  in  the  United  States  than 
among  the  fishermen,  farmers,  and  busi- 
nessmen of  Greece. 

Stable  democracy  is  notoriously  the 
hardest  form  of  social  organization  to 
learn.  Certainly  we,  who  inherited  at  our 
national  birth  a  great  body  of  democratic 
practice,  and  have  sought  to  improve 
upon  it  ever  since,  are  yet  far  short  of 
perfection.  The  history  of  democratic 
political  development  is  everywhere  simi- 
lar in  its  gradually  decreasing  cyclical 
swings  between  authoritarian  and  per- 
missive emphasis.  Any  such  society  col- 
lectively leams,  usually  with  pain,  to  in- 
tuit a  variable  scale  of  balance  between 
organizational  necessity  and  personal 
freedom  within  democratic  parameters. 
It  leams  to  adjust  this  scale  in  a  manner 
acceptable  to  its  citizens  in  response  to 
external  and  internal  crises  and  calms. 
Any  nation  which  commits  itself  to  the 
pursuit  of  consentual  democratic  govern- 
ance undertakes  a  grueling  task  fraught 
with  perils.  To  opt  for  political  democracy 
is  to  seek  the  best  and  the  hardest. 


Greece  has  made  this  commitment.  It 
has  thrown  its  lot  with  the  European 
democracies,  with  NATO,  with  the  great 
western  maritime  trading  world.  It  has 
opposed  the  Communist  advance,  de- 
feated a  guerrilla  war  of  subversion,  and 
fought  beside  the  United  States  in  the 
Korean  war.  It  has  rejected  the  Paclst 
and  Communist  totalitarian  systems,  and 
done  so  with  blood  and  sacrifice.  But  it 
is  having  its  pains  in  democratic  political 
development.  This  is  hardly  shocking, 
nor  should  it  be  viewed  as  an  excuse  for 
shrill  viliflcation  and  retribution. 

Finally,  we  should  recognize  that  de- 
spite the  celebrated  achievements  of 
ancient  Athens,  Greece,  has  less  experi- 
ence in  modem  political  democracy  than 
most  people  realize. 

Greece  languished  under  foreign  rule 
almost  continuously  from  146  B.C.  till 
1830,  and  from  1940  to  1944.  Modern  po- 
litical parties  became  effective  factors  in 
Greek  life  In  the  mld-1920's.  and  the 
vote  was  extended  to  women  in  1952. 
Greece  is  learning  the  hard  balance  of 
democracy  between  political  freedom  and 
workable  national  unity.  The  latest  swing 
in  emphasis  is  toward  authoritarian  or- 
ganization. I  suspect  that  the  pendulum 
may  swing  two  or  three  times  in  the  next 
30  years,  each  time  in  a  less  extreme  arc. 
On  each  occasion  there  will  be  tempta- 
tions here  in  the  United  States  to  ago- 
nize, dramatize,  lecture,  and  chastise. 
Let  us  think  twice,  keep  our  historical 
perspective  and  our  geopolitical  cool.  We 
can  begin  now. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  RECENT 
WELFARE  MESSAGE 

'Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  express  my  very  deep  concern  about 
the  recommendation  in  the  Presidents 
recent  welfare  message  which  states: 

For  dependent  families  there  will  be  an 
orderly  substitution  of  food  stamps  by  the 
new  direct  monetary  payments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  only  last  May  6 
that  the  President  took  a  momentous 
step  forward  in  behalf  of  all  Americans 
when  he  said : 

America  has  come  to  the  aid  of  one  starv- 
ing people  after  another:  But  the  moment  Is 
at  hand  to  put  an  end  to  hunger  In  America 
Itself. 

On  that  date  the  President  recom- 
mended proposals  which — if  carried 
out— would  be  useful  first  steps  toward 
meeting  the  goal. 

In  general,  I  support  and  applaud  the 
suggestions  of  President  Nixon  in  his 
recommendations  to  reform  the  present 
welfare  system.  These  recommendations 
as  they  apply  particularly  to  the  aid-for- 
dependent-chlldren  program,  represent 
a  movement  toward  greater  equity,  ade- 
quacy of  funding  and  broadening  of 
participation.  In  addition,  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  tend  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  against  the  working 
poor  and  tend  to  discourage  imdesirable 
rural-to-urban  migration. 

However,  I  am  deeply  concerned  that 


the  President's  message  indicates  that 
the  change  in  his  position  about  provid- 
ing an  adequate  and  nutritious  diet  for 
all  American  families  threatens  a  long- 
overdue  expansion  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  President's  May  6  message  on 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  he  pointed  out 
and  emphasized  the  need  for  adequate 
nutrition  for  millions  of  American 
families  who  lack  suflScient  means  to 
obtain  it. 

The  welfare  reforms  recommended  by 
the  President  cannot  substitute  for  food- 
stamp  programs.  The  income  support  is 
too  minimal  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 
It  Is  particularly  disturbing  that  the 
President's  recommendations  in  cutting 
back  food  stamps  come  so  soon — only  a 
little  over  2  months  after  his  hunger 
and  malnutrition  message.  If  the  Con- 
gress were  to  endorse  the  food-stamp 
cutback  and  pass  the  welfare  reform 
only,  we  would  be  committing  a  fraud 
on  millions  of  Americans  whose  hopes 
have  been  raised. 

The  two  programs  are  not  only  com- 
patible but  complementary.  Indeed  the 
original  concept  of  food  stamps  can 
work  with  far  greater  effectiveness  if  the 
welfare  reform  is  implemented.  And  the 
concept  of  breaking  the  poverty  cycle  by 
both  sound  education  and  wholesome 
care  for  all  children  and  job  opportimi- 
ties  for  adults  will  fall  without  an  ade- 
quate nutrition  program. 

THE    PAMILT    NUTRmON    ACT    OP     1969 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  (Mr.  Green)  and  I  were 
pleased  on  Monday  to  present  to  the 
House  a  proposal — H.R.  13423 — we  be- 
lieve may  be  the  most  far-reaching,  re- 
sponsible approach  yet  to  meeting  the 
grave  scandal  of  hunger  and  widespread 
malnutrition  among  American  citizens 
and  nationals.  In  this  effort,  we  were 
joined  by  23  other  Members.  After  the 
August  recess,  we  hope  additional  Mem- 
bers will  join  in  cosponsorship. 

The  successful  eradication  of  domestic 
hxmger  and  malnutrition,  I  should  like 
to  point  out,  is  perhaps  the  most  concrete 
way  we  can  today  help  to  break  the  pov- 
erty cycle.  Other  programs  are  certainly 
important,  but  malnutrition  is — if  not 
the  single  most  critical  element — certain- 
ly one  of  the  basic  factors  in  the  poverty 
cycle  and  clearly  that  element  that  we 
can  most  promptly,  effectively,  and  meas- 
urably cope  with. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  too  often  reiter- 
ate the  basic  facts  of  domestic  himger 
and  malnutrition.  Here  are  some  of  the 
key  findings  as  they  relate  to  poverty, 
to  learning  ability  and  to  the  immense 
social  costs  the  American  taxpayer  in- 
curs from  permitting  this  situation  to 
continue : 

Although  only  12  percent  of  the  white 
population  in  the  United  States  lives  in 
poverty  compared  with  40  percent  of  the 
black  population,  a  total  of  21  million 
white  people  and  10  million  black  people 
live  at  or  below  the  poverty  level  using 
the  definitions  provided  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

One-fourth  of  the  Nation's  children, 
and  one  out  of  every  three  children  imder 


6  years  of  age,  are  living  in  homes  in 
which  incomes  are  insufficient  to  meet 
the  costs  of  procuring  many  of  the  es- 
sentials of  life,  and  particularly  food. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  malnu- 
trition may  be  the  common  denominator 
of  the  evils — among  the  impoverished — 
of  a  high  incidence  of  prematurity  and 
low-birth-weight  infants,  increased  ma- 
ternal mortality  and  almost  unbelievable 
prevalence  of  mental  retardation.  Chil- 
dren in  the  culture  of  poverty,  partic- 
ularly those  prematurely  born,  contribute 
the  major  niunbers  of  those  of  our  popu- 
lation who  grow  up  to  be  mentally  re- 
tarded. Up  to  50  percent  of  low-birth- 
welght  infants  may,  upon  survival,  have 
intellectual  quotients  below  70  percent. 
It  is  estimated  that  approximately  70  to 
80  percent  of  all  mentally  defective  chil- 
dren are  born  in  a  poverty  environment. 
We  might  note  here  that  severe  nutri- 
tional deprivation  during  the  first  18 
months  of  life  prevents  normal  brain  de- 
velopment. The  number  of  cells  present 
in  the  brains  of  infants  dying  of  severe 
malnutrition  may  be  from  20-  to  50-per- 
cent below  that  present  in  age  peers  dy- 
ing of  causes  unrelated  to  nutrition.  In 
general,  we  can  say  that  while  there  is 
no  evidence  that  feeding  people  makes 
them  smart,  there  is  Indisputable  evl-- 
dence  that  hunger  makes  them  dull. 

HOW    DO    THE    POOR    GET    FOOD    HELP    TODAY? 

The  food  stamp  program  reaches  only 
about  3.2  million  people.  Many  poor  fam- 
ilies live  in  jurisdictions  without  this 
program.  The  commodity  distribution 
program  reaches  approximately  3.7  mil- 
lion people.  The  defects  of  the  latter  pro- 
gram are  well-known.  In  response  to 
my  inquiry,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture advises  that  their  estimate  of 
the  percent  of  the  poor  with  incomes 
under  $3,000  participating  in  the  food 
stamp  program  is  only  16  percent  and 
the  percent  of  the  poor  participating  in 
the  commodity  distribution  program  is 
only  22  percent — on  a  national  average. 

Some  1.3  million  Americans  have  no 
cash  income  at  all:  561,000  are  unrelated 
individuals;  770,000  live  in  families  of 
varying  s'ze.  More  than  5  million  Amer- 
icans live  in  families  whose  yearly  house- 
hold income  is  less  than  the  total  amount 
they  must  have  for  food  alone — less  than 
the  equivalent  of  $1,200  a  year  for  a 
family  of  four,  the  amount  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  claims  is  the  mini- 
mum cost  of  an  "emergency  economy" 
diet.  Another  9  million  live  in  families 
with  incomes  between  $1,200  and  $2,400. 
They  cannot  spend  more  than  half  their 
income  on  food  and  still  meet  their 
chlldraising  and  other  fixed  living  ex- 
penses. These  14  million  hard-core  poor 
have  inadequate  diets.  Many,  perhaps 
millions,  suffer  from  chronic  and  severe 
hunger  and  malnutrition  simply  because 
they  do  not  have  the  money  to  pm-chase 
a  nutritious  diet.  Our  Nation's  food  pro- 
grams are  clearly  not  designed  to  meet  a 
hunger  and  malnutrition  problem  of 
these  dimensions. 

TOWARD   AN   ADEQUATE   DOMESTIC   POOD   PROGRAM 
WITH    STABLE    FINANCING 

Our  proposal,  we  suggest,  has  the  par- 
ticular merit  of  tying  together — perhaps 


for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  U.S. 
farm  programs — the  legitimate  interest 
of  the  agricultural  producer  and  the 
compelling  himian  and  social  needs  of 
a  large  segment  of  American  consumers 
or  potential  consumers  in  the  same  pro- 
gram on  a  basis  that  will  Insure  fair 
representation  of  the  interests  of  both 
groups.  In  short,  we  are  linking,  in  an 
operational  way,  through  the  mechanism 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
the  producer,  consumer,  and  welfare  as- 
pects of  American  agriculture. 

I  need  only  point  out  that  the  prece- 
dent for  doing  so  is  well  settled  as  far  as 
U.S.  aid  to  other  nations  is  concerned. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to- 
day finances  the  sale  and  export  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  under  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act — commonly  known  as  Public 
Law  480.  I  should  like  to  underscore  the 
fact  that  title  II  of  Public  Law  480  au- 
thorizes the  donation  of  U.S.  agriculture 
commodities  to  combat  malnutrition,  to 
provide  help  for  needy  persons  and  for 
nonprofit  school  lunch  and  preschool 
feeding  programs  outside  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  has  been  utiliz- 
ing Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
financing  for  such  activities  abroad  since 
1954. 

The  provision  of  adequate  financial 
support  for  a  major  and  successful  effort 
to  combat  himger  and  malnutrition  in 
the  United  States  is  the  basis  for  our  pro- 
posed increfise  of  $5  bUlion  in  the  bor- 
rowing authority  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  There  is  no  require- 
ment that  all  of  this  authority  be  used 
every  year.  There  is  sufficient  latitude  in 
this  authority  to  provide  for  both  a  major 
effort  in  domestic  food  programs  and  to 
take  care  of  farm  emergencies  resulting 
from  bad  crop  years.  Responsible  esti- 
mates indicate  that  in  addition  to  the 
amount  the  United  States  is  presently 
spending  for  domestic  food  programs  we 
must  spend  another  $3  billion  if  we  are 
to  provide  adequate  food  for  all  those  in 
America  who  are  now  suffering  some  de- 
gree of  malnutrition. 

ADDmONAL   FEATURES  OF  PROGRAM 

Other  major  features  of  our  program 
are: 

Allowing  the  working  poor  to  partici- 
pate in  Federal  food  programs ; 

Making  distribution  of  stamps  more 
convenient  by  allowing  retail  stores  and 
other  outlets  to  sell  them. 

Approaching  budgeting  problems  more 
realistically  by  offering  stamps  weekly 
instead  of  monthly  and  bimonthly; 

Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  establish  food  stamp  programs  In 
every  county  in  the  United  States,  and 
allowing  him  to  administer  programs 
directly  or  through  private  nonprofit 
agencies  in  counties  where  participation 
falls  below  50  percent  of  ellglbles; 

Authorizing  free  food  stamp  coupons 
for  certain  very  low  income  households; 
and 

Allowing  self-certification  by  affidavit 
for  low-Income  households  thus  drasti- 
cally cutting  administrative  costs.  The 
bill  also  carries  heavy  penalties  for  fraud. 

In  addition,  for  the  first  time,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  elderly  poor  would  be 
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able  to  participate  effectively  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  It  is  estimated  that  more 
than  5  million  Americans  over  65  would 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  provi- 
sions of  our  pmposal. 

Our  propostl,  we  siiggest,  will  effec- 
tively help  meet  the  most  serious  aspects 
of  the  domestic  hunger  and  malnutrition 
problem.  I  ho(e,  after  you  have  had  an 
opportimlty  t«  examine  this  material, 
members  of  both  parties  will  see  fit 
to  join  us  as  ooauthors  of  this  measure. 
Your  support,  your  comment,  and  your 
testimony  will  be  welcome  for  hunger  and 
malnutrition  enow  neither  party  nor 
ideology.  Finally,  I  expect  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agri  culture  will  hold  hearings 


lt«n 


1.  Policy  of  program. 


Method  and  level  < 
funding. 


on  the  substance  of  our  proposal  shortly 
after  the  August  recess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like,  at  this  point 
In  the  Record,  to  include  some  explana- 
tory and  comparative  material  illustrat- 
ing the  details  of  the  program  we  are 
recommending : 

COMPAKISON    OF    CTTBIONT    PoOD    STAMP 

Pkopdsals 
The  following  table  contains  a  comparison 
of  twenty-flve  of  the  major  provisions  of  the 
five  food  stamp  proposals,  Including  the  exist- 
ing Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1984.  which  are  cur- 
rently alive  and  either  before  the  full  Senate 
(S.  2547 — the  bill  reported  on  July  7  by  the 
Senate  Cooimlttee  on  Agriculture  and  Por- 
ertry — and  Senator  McGovem's  Individual 
views  on  what  provisions  the  Senate-enacted 


bill  should  ctHitaln)  or  the  House  Committee 
on  Agrlcultvire  (the  original  McGovern  bUl, 
Introduced  by  Rep.  Leonard  Parbsteln,  Dem.- 
N.Y.,  on  AprU  30  as  H.R.  10728  and  by  Rep. 
Donald  Edwards,  Dem.-Cal.,  on  June  26  as 
HJR.  12468;  the  Nlzon  Administration  pro- 
posal, Introduced  by  Rep.  Catherine  May, 
Rep.-Wash..  on  June  17  as  HJl.  12222  and 
12223,  with  33  Republican  co-sponsors;  and 
the  Poley-Oreen  bill,  Introduced  by  Rep. 
Thomas  Foley.  Dem.-Wash.,  on  August  11, 
1969  as  H.R.  13423,  with  23  Democratic  co- 
sponsors).  It  should  be  noticed  that  Senator 
McGovern  "8  views  and  the  provisions  of  his 
bUl  (the  Parbsteln  bill  in  the  House)  differ 
at  points  because  Senator  McGovern  is  seek- 
ing broad  support  on  the  Senate  floor  for 
his  reform  efforts.  In  particular,  the  family 
income  eligibility  cut-off  for  free  food  stamps 
is  not  specified  in  his  views. 


Prennt  act 


McGovern  views  (Farbstein 
Senate  committee  bill  (S.  2547)    bill.  H.R.  10728) 


Nixon-M«y  bill  (H.R.  12222)         Foley-Green  bill  (H.R.  13423) 


Raise  levels  of  nutrition  among 
low-income  houseliolds. 


Authori2ation  of  appropriations: 
Fiscal  1970,  W40,000,000; 
nscal  1971  (Ist  6  montlis 
only,  through  Dec.  31,  1970), 
$170,000,000. 


No  change. 


Authorization  of  appropriations: 
Fiscal  1970,  {750,000,000; 
fiscal  1971  and  1972, 
Jl. 500,000,000. 


3.  Carryover  of  un- 

expended funds. 

4.  Term  of  program. . 

5.  Territorial  coverage . 


6.  Individual  coverage 


7.  Product  coverage. 


8.  Store  coverage.. 


9.  Income  eligibility  le^, 
e.g.,  family  of  4  w|h 
2  schoolchildren. 


IGL  Resource  limitation  a  i 
eligibility. 


None — Unspent  lunds  auto- 
matically revert  to  the 
Treasury. 

Ends  Dec.  31,  1970 

50  States  only  and  District  of 
Columbia. 


Group  of  related  or  nonrelated 
individuals  living  as  one 
economic  unit  sharing 
cooking  facilities  and  for 
whom  food  is  customarily 
purchased  in  common.  Not 
residents  of  institutions  or 
boarding  houses. 

Any  lood  or  food  product 
except  alcoholic  beverages, 
tobacco,  imported  packaged 
foods  and  imported  meats  or 
meat  products. 


Unspent  funds  continue  to 
remain  available  until 
June  30,  1972. 

Ends  June  30. 1972 

No  change 


Provide  adequate  nutrition  for 
low-income  families  and 
permit  them  to  pruchase  an 
adequate  diet 


Authorization  of  appropriations 
without  limitation  on  sum 
(such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary) or  possible  (Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  financing 
or  new  sec.  32  covering 
additional  30  percent  of 
customs  receipts  m  addition 
to  appropriations  (Farbstein— 
such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary plus  up  to  10  percent 
override  if  necessary  to  meet 
unanticipated  increases  in 
participation). 

Unspecified 


Permit  low-income  households 
to  purchase  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet. 


Authorization  ol  appropriations: 
Fiscal  1970,  KIO.OOO.OOO; 
fiscal  1971-72,  such  sums  as 
Congress  may  appropriate. 


do. 


.do. 


50  States,  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  and  Pacific  Trust 
Territories  (Farbstein — Not 
Virgin  Islands  or  Guam). 

No  change 


Unspent  funds  continue  to 
remain  available  until 
expended. 

Ends  June  30, 1973 

No  change  from  present 
program. 


No  change. 


.do. 


Includes  items  necessary  for 
personal  hygiene  and  home 
sanitation. 


No  change  from  present 
program. 


Establishment  or  house-to- 
house  trade  route  that  sells 
food  to  households  tor  home 
consumption. 


State  agency  to  determine  con- 
sistent with  income  stand- 
ards used  in  federally  aided 
public  assistance  programs 
J1.80O  (Virginia)  to  $4,140 
(Alaska,  New  York). 


.do. 


No  change No  change. 


State  agency  to  determine. 


State  agency  to  take  local  fac- 
tors affecting  cost  of  living 
into  account  as  well  as  in- 
come standards  used  in  fed- 
erally aided  public  assistance 
programs  other  than  medic 
aid,  but  within  national  mini- 
mum and  maximum  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  Secre- 
tary $3,600. 


State  agency  to  establish 
within  Federal  minimum  and 
maximum. 


Secretary  to  set  uniform  na- 
tional standards  using  pov- 
erty index  formula  or  low- 
cost  food  plan  with  States 
permitted  to  e  ceed  standard 
if  local  cost  of  living  or  other 
conditions,  warrant  (Farb- 
stein—Secretary  to  prescribe 
annually,  with  all  households 
whose  incomes  are  less  than 
3  times  low-cost  food  plan 
automatically  eligible.  State 
option  to  raise  eligibility 
ceiling)  $2,335  (rural)  to 
$3,335  (urban)  or  $4,320. 

Not  mentioned  (Farbstein — 
State  agency  to  set,  but  no 
inclusion  of  income  realized 
through  liquidation  of 
resources). 


Secretary  to  establish  uniform 
national  standards  of  eligi- 
bility in  consultation  with 
Secretary  of  HEW  (emer- 
gency eligibility  standards  to 
help  disaster  victims  on  a 
temporary  basis)  $3,600. 


Secretary  to  establish  as  part 
of  uniform  national  eligi- 
bility standards. 


Provide  adequate  levels  of  food 
consumption  and  nutrition 
among  low-income  house- 
holds by  permitting  them  to 
purchase  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet. 

Food  stamps  to  be  a  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation-run  pro- 
gram with  CCC  empowered 
to  use  up  to  $19,500,000,000 
in  borrowing  authority  to  iund 
this  and  various  farm  pro- 
grams followed  by  appro- 
priations to  reimburse  CCC 
for  previous  year's 
expenditures. 


No  problem  with  CCC 
financing. 

Ends  June  30. 1974. 

50  States,  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 


.  Includes  persons  residing  in 
private  nonprofit  institutions 
or  in  boarding  houses 
(except  for  persons  in 
fraternities,  sororities,  or 
social  clubs)  as  well  as 
persons  65  years  or  over. 

Includes  imported  food  or  food 
products  where  Secretary 
determines  that  comparable 
domestic  items  are  not 
reasonably  available:  nonfood 
products  which  Secretary 
determines  to  be  essential 
for  personal  cleanliness, 
hygiene,  and  home 
sanitation;  meals  served  to 
residents  of  private  nonprofit 
institutions  or  boarding 
houses  and  to  persons  over 
65  by  private  nonprofit 
organizations  or  schools. 
.  Same  as  in  present  program 
plus  private  nonprofit 
institutions  or  boarding 
houses  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations  or  schools 
whKh  provide  meals  to 
persons  65  years  or  over  and 
DOO  commissaries  for 
households  otherwise 
eligible  to  utilize  them. 
Secretary  to  set  eligibility 
standards  with  ma  imum  dis- 
posable income  criteria  to  be 
equal  to  4  times  the  cost  of 
the  low-cost  food  plan  as 
varied  for  household  size, 
composition.  4  regions,  and 
rural-non-rural  areas:  New 
York  City  $6,530;  rural  Ver- 
mont, $4,550;  Cleveland, 
$6,030:  rural  Iowa,  $4,220; 
Atlanta,  $5,450;  rural  Missis- 
sippi. $3,810;  Los  Angeles, 
$6,160;  rural  Utah,  $4,310. 

Secretary  to  determine  maxi- 
mum value  for  personal  or 
real  property  owned  by 
eligible  household. 
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Item 


PresMtid 


S«Mt«  committee  bill  (S.  2S47) 


McGovern  views  (Farbstein 
bill,  H.R.  10728) 


Nixon-May  bill  (H.R.  12222)         Foley-Green  bill  (H.R.  13423) 


11.  Method  of  certification. 


Challenge  to  certi- 
fication. 


Determined  by  State  welfare 
agency  (forms  and 
investigation). 


May  be  based  on  information 
in  possession  of  State  agency 
without  further  investigation 
If  information  is  adequate 
but  only  it  households  re- 
ceive some  other  type  of 
public  assistance. 
No  provision State  agency  to  grant  fair  hear- 
ing and  prompt  determination 
to  any  aggrieved  household 
aflacted  in  participation. 


No  change  from  present 
program. 


Ortification  by  personal 
declaration  in  the  form  of  an 
affidavit  with  investigation 
thereafter — either  on  a  pilot 
basis  or  in  every  food  stamp 
area  (Farbstein  self- 
certification  universal). 
No  provision State  agency  to  grant  fair  hear- 
ing and  prompt  determination 
to  any  aggrieved  household 
affected  in  participation. 


12a.  Penattits. 


Criminal  offense  to  knowingly 
acquire  coupons  in  unauthor- 
ized manner. 


No  change. 


13.  Interjurisdictnnal 
certification. 


14.  Place  of  coupon 
issuance. 


15.  Frequency  of  coupon 

issuance. 

16.  Method  of  coupon 

purchase. 


17.  Price  of  coupons. 


No  provision do. 


No  change  in  criminal  offenses, 

but  no  prosecution  for  error 

in  declaration  of  income  level 

and  no  criminal  charge  on 

basis  of .  ny  information  or 

statements  contained  in 

affidavit. 
No  change.. - No  change 


No  change  from  present 
program. 


.do. 


Purchase  at  banks,  credit 
unions,  welfare  agency 
offices,  poverty  agencies,  and 
local  businesses. 


At  least  monthly At  least  monthly  and  semi- 
monthly. 

Transfer  for  cash Cash  or  deduction  of  charge  by 

State  from  federally  aided 
public  assistance  payments 
when  household  so 
authorizes. 


Post  offices  to  assume  respon- 
sibility (Farbstein — post 
offices,  retail  stores,  or  such 
other  manner  as  will  best 
insure  participation). 


No  change  from  present 
program. 


At  least  weekly. do. 


Amount  equivalent  to  house- 
hold's normal  expenditures 
for lood. 


Reasonable  investment  on  the 
part  of  tlie  household,  but  no 
less  than  50  cents  per  per- 
son per  month  lor  lamily  of 
5  or  $3  per  household  per 
month  for  family  of  6  or 
more  and  no  more  than  30 
percent  of  income. 

To  assure  participation  by  per- 
sons too  poor  to  pay  the 
minimum  charge.  State 
agency  would  be  required  to 
arrange  for  State  or  local 
sources  (including local  wel- 
fare funds  and  charities)  to 
underwrite  portion  of  all  of 
charge. 


Add  to  Senate  bill  permission 
to  households  to  purchase 
less  than  full  allotment  of 
stamps  with  proportionate 
deduction  in  amount  charged. 


Families  of  4  or  the  equivalent 
with  incomes  between  $80 
and  $120  a  month  would  pay 
up  to  15  percent  of  income; 
with  incomes  between  $120 
and  $360  a  month  up  to  25 
percent  of  income  (Farb- 
stein—Same  as  above,  but 
15  percent  maximum  would 
go  into  effect  after  June  30, 
1970;  25  percent  maximum 
after  June  30,  1971). 


Cash  or  deduction  of  charge  by 
State  from  federally  aided 
public  assistance  payments 
when  household  so  author- 
izes and  Secretaries  of  USOA 
and  HEW  approve. 


No  more  than  30  percent  of 
household  income  to  be 
charged  any  eligible  house- 
hold. 


18.  Free  coupons. 


None,  except  in  2  countries  in 
South  Carolina  for  families  of 
3  or  less  with  less  than  $20 
of  income  a  month  and 
families  of  4  or  more  with 
less  than  $30  of  income  a 
month. 


19.  Total  value  of  coupons. .  Such  amount  as  will  provide 

household  with  an  oppor- 
tunity more  nearly  to  obtain 
a  k)w<ost  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet  with  a  range  of 
from  $58  a  month  (southern 
family  of  4  with  income 
under  $30  a  month)  to  $100 
(northern  family  of  4  with 
income  of  $325  a  month). 

20.  Federal  administrative      Food  Stamp  Division  of  Con- 

responsibility,  sumer  and  Marketing  Service. 


No  change No  set  sum,  although  clearly  to 

cover  families  with  no  income 
and  possibly  families  of  4  or 
the  equivalent  with  less  than 
$100  of  income  a  month 
(Farbstein— families  of  4  or 
the  equivalent  with  less  than 
$80  of  income  a  month). 
Such  amount  as  Secretary  de-       Low-cost  food  plan  or  $120  a 
termines  to  be  the  cost  of  a  month  for  a  family  of  4  to  be 

nutritionally  adequate  diet  equivalent  to  nutritionally 

(emergency  food  plan  or  $100       adequate  diet. 
a  month  tor  a  family  of  4). 


No  change No  change. 


To  househoMs  with  little  or  no 
incomes  or  other  financial 
resources  under  standards 
prescribed  by  Secretary  (less 
than  $30  a  month  for  family 
of  4). 

Economy  food  plan  or  $100  a 
month  for  a  family  of  4  to  be 
equivalent  to  nutritionally 
adequate  diet 


Certification  solely  on  execu- 
tion of  affidavit  prescribod 
by  Secretary. 


Operating  agency  to  have  rigtrt 
to  challenge  information  in- 
cluded in  affidavit  before 
panel  of  three  appointed  by 
Secretary  with  challenged 
household  to  participate  on 
basis  ol  affidavit  information 
during  pendency  ol  challenge. 

Additional  criminal  offense  for 
knowingly  making  a  false 
affidavit;  enforcement  by 
special  unit  within  office  of 
Inspector  General  known  as 
the  food  stamp  squad. 

Certification  valid  for  60  days 
if  household  moves  to  another 
politKal  subdivision  in  which 
program  is  operating 

Purchase  through  operating 
agency  or,  it  operating  agerKy 
delegates  responsibility,  from 
post  offices,  banks,  credit 
union,  community  action 
agencies,  any  other  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies. 

At  least  weekly. 

Cash  or  deduction  ol  charge  by 
State  from  federally  aided 
public  assistance  payments 
or  from  Federal  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance benefits  b»  Federal 
Government  when  household 
so  authorizes. 

If  income  is  between  H  and  H 
of  low-cost  food  plan  ($40  to 
$80  a  month  for  average 
family  of  4)  no  more  than  5 
percent  of  disposable  income 

If  income  is  between  H  and  1 H 
of  plan  ($80  to  $160  a 
month)-— no  more  than  10 
percent  of  disposable  income. 

If  income  is  between  1  ^  and 
2  times  plan  ($160  to  $240  a 
monthy—no  more  than  15 
percent  of  disposable  income. 

If  incoTie  is  between  2  and  3 
times  plan  ($240  to  $360  a 
month)— no  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  disposable  income. 

If  income  is  between  3  and  4 
times  plan  ($360  to  $480  a 
month)— no  more  than  25 
percent  of  disposable  income. 

If  househokl's  disposable  in- 
come is  less  than  33ili  percent 
of  k)w-cost  food  plan  appfi- 
cable  to  household  ($40  a 
month  for  average  family 
Of  4). 


Low-cost  food  plan  defined  as 
nutritionally  adequate,  taking 
into  account  regional  and 
rural-nonrural  food  price  dif- 
ferentials (between  $108  80  a 
month  in  rural  Mississippi 
and  $135  a  month  in  New 
York  City  for  a  family  of  4). 


.  State  and  local  admin- 
istrative responsibility. 


State  agency  must  request  pro- 
gram and  set  plan  of  priori- 
ties among  counties  which 
desire  to  participate.  Pos- 
sible program  revocation  by 
Secretary  if  State  agency 
fails  to  comply  substantially 
with  act,  regulations,  or  State 

filan  of  operation  and  State 
ails  to  correct  such  failure 
within  reasonable  time  of 
notification  thereof  by 
Secretary. 


As  in  present  program,  but 
Secretary  may  undertake 
program  in  any  area  within 
State  as  if  he  were  State 
agency  if  3  conditions  exist; 
Secretary  finds  manifest  and 
urgent  need  for  food  stamps 
rather  than  commodities; 
State  agency  refuses  for  90 
days  or  more  to  request  for- 
mulation of  program ;  Gover- 
nor requests  Secretary  to 
act 


Authority  for  Secretary  to  oper- 
ate programs  directly  or  to 
use  other  local  public  and 
private  agencies  to  administer 
program  (regardless  of  State 
agency)  if  local  officials 
refuse  to  act  after  reasonable 
time  or  it  local  officials  fail  to 
comply  with  law  or  if  program 
is  only  token  and  fails  ade- 
quately to  serve  those  in 
need  (Farbstein-Federal, 
State,  county,  local,  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  can 
administer  where  local 
agency  fails  to  request  pro- 
gram after  Secretary  offers 
to  pay  part  or  all  of  adminis- 
trative costs  or  where  Secre- 
tary determines  local  pro- 
gram necessary  or  where 
local  agency  tails  to  comply 
with  act). 


Food  stamp  division  transferred 
to  new  food  and  nutrition 
service. 


State  agency  must  provide  for 
operation  of  food  stamp  or 
commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram in  each  of  its  political 
subdivisions  by  June  30, 
1970  (or  1971  if  Secretary  is 
willing  because  Governor 
notifies  him  of  need  for  State 
legislative  action)  or  else 
State  cannot  continue  to  par- 
ticipate in  either  program. 
State  must  provide  for  com- 
modity distribution  program 
until  areas  can  be  approved 
by  Secretary  for  food  stamps. 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
with  7-man  Board  of  Directors 
(Secretary,  Under-Secretary, 
and  5  assistant  secretaries  of 
agriculture)  to  oversee  with 
daily  operations  by  food 
stamp  division  in  new  food 
and  nutritkin  service 

Secretary  must  directly  admin- 
ister program  or  administer  it 
through  private  nonprofit 
agency  when  State  agency 
has  not  submitted  plan  of 
operation  for  program  in  all 
of  its  political  subdivisions, 
but  only  in  nondesignated 
area.  Secretary  may  so  ad- 
minister program  ii  number 
of  persoms  participating  in 
an  area  is  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  OEO-classified 
number  of  poor  persons  in 
the  area  for  3  consecutive 
months  after  July  1,  1970.  If 
Secretary  tails  to  exercise 
disrection  so  to  administer, 
he  must  report  annually  to 
the  Congress  his  reasons  for 
failing  to  do  so  and  the 
reasons  for  the  low  level  of 
program  participation. 
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ity  distribution  and  food 
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24.  Program  Outreacli No  provision 
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Present  act 


Senate  committee  bill  (S.  2547) 


MfGovern  views  (Farbstein 
bill.  H.R.  10728) 


NUon-May  bill  (H.R.  12222)  Foley-Green  bill  (H.R.  13423) 


Federal  Government  finances 
cost  of  bonus  coupons  and 
their  printing  and  62. S  per- 
cent of  travel  and  salaries  of 
State  personnel  engaged  in 
certifying  nonassistance 
households. 


Not  unless  emergency  situa- 
tion caused  by  a  national  or 
other  disaster  as  determined 
by  Secretary,  interpreted  to 
exclude  long  term,  non- 
natural  disasters. 


Same  as  in  present  program 
plus  62.5  percent  of  cost  of 
hearing  officials. 


Permitted  as  well  during  Initial 
period  (90  days)  of  stamp 
program  to  provide  orderly 
transition  if  State  agency 
requests  it  and  if  commodity 
distribution  is  already  In 
effect 


No  provision  other  than  admin- 
istrators should  take  steps, 
including  the  coordination  of 
other  bodies'  informational 
and  educational  efforts,  to 
insure  that  participants  ob- 
tain needed  staple  foods, 
particularly  those  in  abund- 
ant or  surplus  supply. 


State  agency  must  undertake 
effective  action  to  inform 
poor  of  program's  availabil- 
ity and  benefits  and  insure 
their  participation,  including 
use  of  services  of  other  fed- 
erally funded  organizations. 

No  change 


Secretary  should  be  able  to  pay 
full  administrative  costs  to 
State  agency  wherever  Ixk 
of  adequate  funds  or  per- 
sonnel limits  successful  pro- 
gram operation  (Farbstein— 
Secretary  may  pay  total 
costs  if  he  deems  it  neces- 

■  sary  to  enable  local  agency 
to  conduct  program). 

Secretary  to  be  given  authority 
or  directed  to  distribute  com- 
modities   in    all    food 
stamp  counties  until  partic- 
ipation in  stamp  program 
reaches  previous  (highest?) 
level  of  participation  in  com- 
modity program  (Farbstein — 
Secretary  free  to  distribute 
foods  in  food  stamp  area 
without  governing  standards). 

Require  State  and  local  agen- 
cies to  seek  out  and  inform 
and  assist  in  becoming  certi- 
fied all  eligible  families  and 
to  enlist  services  ol  public 
and  private  voluntary  agen- 
cies in  effort 
Require  State  and  local  agen- 
cies to  make  use  of  educa- 
tional potential  of  school  sys- 
tem and  school  lunch  pro- 
gram to  provide  nutrition 
education. 


Same  as  in  present  program 
plus  62.5  percent  of  cost  of 
hearing  officials  and  out- 
reach personnel. 


Secretary  may  authorize  for 
whatever  period  he  deter- 
mines necessary  upon  State 
agency  request  to  effect 
orderly  program  transition 
(3  months?)  with  continued 
limited  Federal  payment  of 
administrative  costs  of  both 
programs  or  upon  State 
agency  request  if  State 
agrees  to  hnance  all  of  com- 
modity distribution  costs. 

State  agency  mustunoertake 
effective  action  to  inform 
poor  of  program's  availabil- 
ity and  benefits  and  insure 
their  participation  including 
use  of  services  of  other  fed- 
erally funded  organizations. 

No  change  from  present  pro- 
gram. 


Secretary  permitted  to  pay 
State  agencies  50  percent  of 
their  administrative  costs,  in- 
cluding all  certification  and 
Issuance  costs,  and  up  to  100 
percent  of  education  and  out- 
reach costs.  Secretary  must 
pay  100  percent  of  adminis- 
trative costs  to  private  non- 
proht  agencies  operating  the 
program  or  a  simultaneous 
commodity  program. 

Permitted  during  temporary 
emergency;  at  State  agency 
request  in  program  transi- 
tion period;  at  State  agency 
request  at  any  time  if  State 
agrees  to  pay  distribution 
program  costs  (other  than 
food);  and  at  request  of 
private  nonprofit  agency 
which  wishes  to  run  distri- 
bution program. 

Potentially  eligible  households 
must  be  informed  of  pro- 
gram's existence  and  |iven 
bid  In  making  application. 


Participants  must  be  afforded 
opportunity  to  receive  nutri- 
tion counseling. 


Director    of    the    National 
;er  and  Malnutrition  in  the 
J^hn  R.  Kramer,  charged  to- 
Family  Assistance  System 
nationwide  television  on  Pri- 
8.  by  the  President  would, 
to  choose  between  re- 
family  assistance  and  par- 
food  stamp  program  (in  Its 
In  the  expanded  format  re- 
iss  by  the  President  on  May 
Deprivation  System  for  the 
those  now  on  welfare  (and 
working  poor) . 
em    undermines    Its    own 
contended,   by   the   addi- 
■e  designed  to  economize — 
of  the  right  to  receive  food 
frlce  of  receiving  Nlxonlan 
of  this  budgetary  gimmick, 
a  leap  upward  for  many 
a  that  cannot  care  for 
he  President  had  claimed, 
would,  in  fact,  operate  to 
increase  the  total  level  of 
( Uents  In  44  states  are  cur- 
^om  the  states  and  Federal 
a  combination  of  welfare 
of  the  food  stamp  cut- 
_  every  American  family 
children  a  firm  foundation 
,  It  would  pull  the  rug  out 
820,000  of  the  individuals 
rolls  or  some  87%  of  the 
poor.  Because  of  the  desire 
Q,   instead  of  eradicating 
"  among  the  several  states, 
would  be  beneficial   (and 
only  for  persons  living  In 
on  APDC  as  of  February. 
40,000),  Florida    (174,000). 
),   South    Carolina    (38,- 
),  Puerto  Rico  (181,000), 
I  Hands    ( 2,000 ) . 
md  not  the  rhetoric  of  the 
according  to  Kramer, 
wonder,    the    Nixon    May 
hunger  and  malnutrition 
war  against  Inflation,  with 
and  belles  the  inevlta- 


000) 
.GOO) 


pre  ves. 


The  manner  in  which  the  Nixon  System 
would  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  poor  Is  as 
follows:  Every  family  of  four  (the  Illustra- 
tion throughout)  caught  up  in  Its  net  would 
receive  a   basic  Federal   payment  of  $1,600, 
but  would  be  forced  to  forego  participation 
In  the  food  stamp  program  as  the  price  of 
tills    "opportunity".    The    only    people    who 
would    remain    eligible    to    receive    stamps 
would  be  single  persons  and  couples  without 
children  (and.  presumably,  those  who  were 
smart   enough   to   reject   the   Nixon   floor). 
Every  state  would  be  required  to  maintain 
its    present    level    of    amounts    payable    for 
basic  needs,  even  if  It  should  exceed  the  $1,- 
600  level.  The  relationship  between  the  new 
level  of  support  (at  $1,600  for  the  20  states, 
primarily  in  the  South,  whose  minimum  ben- 
efits are  less  than  $1,600  and  above  $1,600  in 
the    30    states    that    now    pay    above    that 
amount)   and  what  the  family  now  obtains 
(or  can  potentially  receive)  from  both  wel- 
fare and  food  stamps  would  be  negative  at 
every  level  of  welfare  payments  above  $1,200 
(actually  $104  per  month) .  This  means  that 
passage  of  the  Nixon  System,  with  Its  inte- 
gral requirement  that  food  stamps  be  elim- 
inated for  welfare  families,  would  hurt,  not 
help,  in  every  state  but  the  states  mentioned 
above,   which   are   the   only   one   to   provide 
$104  or  less  to  a  family  of  four.  Table  I   at- 
tached hereto,  documents  that  at  every  state 
level  of  welfare  support  from  Mississippi  ($39 
a  month  or  $468  a  year)  to  New  Jersey  ($263 
a  month  or  $3,156  a  year). 

Should  the  Nixon  proposal  for  changes  In 
the  food  stamp  program  with  a  substantial 
revision  downward  In  the  prices  charged  and 
benefits  received  at  every  level  of  Income  be- 
come law  later  this  year,  every  AFDC  family 
would  be  worse  off  by  electing  Nixon  security 
It  Is  quite  likely  that  food  stamp  benefits  will 
be  expanded  by  December  (or  well  before  the 
Nixon  System  could  go  into  effect),  since 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  already  reported  to  the  Senate 
floor  for  debate  and  action  In  early  Septem- 
ber, S.  2547,  which  amends  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  essentially  to  produce  the  pur- 
chase price-bonus  stamps  (or  food  stamp 
benefits)  ratio  suggested  by  Nixon.  Table  I  Il- 
lustrates that  as  well. 

Even  If  every  state  In  the  Union  were  to 
decide  voluntarily  to  supplement  the  Fed- 


eral minimum  payment  by  50%  (Presidential 
adviser  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan  expects  a  state 
add-on  in  only  40  states),  present  welfare 
recipients  would  still  be  better  off  by  stick- 
ing with  the  present  unsatisfactory  welfare 
system  in  California.  Connecticut.  Massa- 
chusetts. Montana.  New  Jersey.  New  York 
and  Wisconsin  (given  the  current  level  of 
food  stamp  benefits)  and  would  find  their 
purchasing  power  reduced,  not  Increased,  un- 
der the  Senate  bill  benefits  everywhere  but 
the  six  states  In  which  the  Nixon  System 
would  be  a  boon  no  matter  what  the  circum- 
stances, plus  Georgia.  Louisiana.  Missouri. 
Tennessee  and  West  Virginia.  Since  it  Is  un- 
likely that  any  state  would  go  as  high  as 
50'-;  on  supplementing  the  Federal  guaran- 
tee, because  welfare  savings  would  not  be 
that  substantial  and  state  Incentlve.s  to  do  so 
would  be  minimal  state  supplementation 
would  probably  not  alter  to  any  significant 
degree  the  conclusion  that  at  least  80%  of 
present  welfare  recipients  would  find  Nixon's 
hands  reaching  Into  their  pocket  to  withdraw, 
not  render  financial  aid.  See  Table  ni,  at- 
tached hereto. 

The  working  poor  would.  Indeed,  profit 
from  the  Nixon  System,  unless  the  Senate 
food  stamp  bill  were  passed  and  a  family 
earned  over  $3350  or  unless,  as  is  distinctly 
possible.  Senator  George  McGovern  were  to 
wage  a  successful  floor  fight  to  push  stamp 
benefits  up  even  more  (his  total  coupon  al- 
lotment would  be  $1440.  not  $1200.  his  maxi- 
mum input  25%,  not  30%)  in  which  case 
the  $2040  salary  level  ($170  per  month) 
would  be  the  cut-off  point  at  which  the 
Nixon  System  would  become  a  detriment. 
Once  a  female  family  head  worked  over  106 
hours  a  month  (the  eqiUvalent  of  21/2  weeks) 
at  the  minimum  wage,  under  the  McGovern 
food  stamp  schedule,  she  would  help  her 
family  more  by  steering  clear  of  the  Nixon 
System  entirely  and  opting  for  food  stamps 
See  Table  U.  attached  hereto. 

lu  conclusion.  Kramer  Indicated  that  the 
Nixon  System,  solely  for  the  sake  of  saving 
the  Federal  fisc  rather  than  saving  human 
beings,  would  force  families  to  choose  be- 
tween food  stamps  and  Nlxonlan  welfare  and 
thereby  guarantee  their  continued  poverty 
measured  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  their 
incomes  they  must  spend  to  eat  a  subsistence 
diet.  It  thereby  totally  undermines  the  force- 
ful statement  the  President  made  on  May  6 
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that  he  would  "put  an  end  to  hunger  In 
America  Itself  for  all  time"  by,  among  other 
things,  requiring  families  to  Invest  no  more 
than  30%  of  their  Incomes  In  food.  Under 
the  Nixon  System,  purchase  of  the  Economy 
Pood  Plan  of  $128  (for  a  family  of  4)  Itself 
an  Inadequate,  emergency  diet,  would  cost 
Nlxonlan  welfare  families  a  minimum  of  33  % 
of  their  incomes  (at  the  $3920  Nixon  cut-off 
level  for  welfare  benefits) .  a  maximimi  of 
80%  (at  $1600)  and  a  average  of  55%  (the 
12320  level  after  which  benefits  are  reduced 
in  light  of  earnings) .  The  adequate  Low-Coet 
Pood  Plan  would  cost  38%,  94%.  and  66%  of 
their  Incomes,  respectively.  Since  poverty 
starts  when  33 '/3%  or  more  of  a  family's  in- 
come must  go  to  buy  food  (It  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
for  4  years  as  the  prime  indicator  of  the  de- 
marcation line  between  economic  well-being 
and  poverty),  the  Nixon  Family  Assistance 
System  would  assure  every  family  on  it  of 
being  poor  by  Its  own  definitions. 

The  only  solution  to  family  deprivation 
Instead  of  family  assistance  is  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  revise  his  System  to  make  it  un- 
equivocally clear  that  assistance  recipients 
could  contlue  to  participate  In  an  expanded 
food  stamp  program  until,  perhaps  a  decade 
hence,  the  System  floor  were  high  enough 
(three  or  four  Umes  as  great  as  proposed) 
to  provide  sufQclent  food  purchasing  power. 

EXPLANATION    OP   COLtTMBtTS 

( 1 )  Present  Income  level :  Calculated  on  an 
annual  basis  with  monthly  equivalents  In 
parentheses.  In  the  welfare  chart,  the  levels 
commence  at  $500  or  $32  more  than  the  Mis- 
sissippi support  level  for  a  family  of  four 
on  an  annual  basis  ($39  per  month  or  $9.50 
per  person  per  month),  which  Is  the  lowest 
state  level  of  welfare  ftayments.  and  con- 
clude at  $3100  or  $56  leas  than  the  New  Jer- 
sey suport  level  for  a  family  ol  four  on  an 
annual  basis  ($263  per  month),  which  Is  the 
highest  state  level  of  welfare  payments. 

In  the  non-welfare  chart,  the  levels  com- 


mence at  $100  and  proceed  up  to  $3900  or 
$20  lees  than  the  level  of  earned  Income  at 
which  the  Nixon  plan  would  cea«e  to  be 
operative. 

(2)  Present  food  stamp  benefits:  Derived 
from  USDA's  tables  entitled  "Food  Stamp 
Program — Net  Income  Basis  of  Coupon  Is- 
suance." reflecting  monthly  net  Income  levels 
and  the  concomitant  purchase  price  and 
bonus  value  received.  Bonus  value  received 
is  the  same  as  food  stamp  benefits.  There 
are  two  coupon  issuance  tables,  one  for  the 
South  (S),  the  other  for  the  North  (N).  The 
one  lor  the  South  normally  Involves  slightly 
smaller  bonus  values  or  benefits. 

(3)  Present  total:  Income  and  stamps: 
Total  of  columns  (1)  and  (2)  reflecting  cur- 
rent purchasing  piower  based  on  blend  of 
welfare/ Income  and  bonus  stamps  under  food 
stamp  program  now  In  effect. 

(4)  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  food 
stamp  benefits:  Benefits  that  may  be  avail- 
able by  late  fall  if  S.  2647,  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture &  Forestry  Committee's  food  stamp 
bill  becomes  law.  The  benefit  schedule  Is 
based  on  the  Nixon  Administration  pro- 
posal contained  on  page  4  in  the  (Committee 
hearings  entitled  "Pood  Stamp  Program  and 
.Commodity  Distribution,"  91st  Cong,  let 
Sess.  (1969).  No  reference  Is  made  there  to 
any  North-South  differential,  so  accordingly 
none  is  used.  There  Is  one  modification — the 
Conunlttee  followed  Nixon's  proposal  as  to 
the  total  couf>on  allotment  ($1200  a  year  for 
a  family  of  four),  maximum  charge  (30% 
of  Income),  and  maximum  eligibility  ($333 
per  month  for  a  family  of  four ) ,  but  rejected 
Nixon's  request  for  free  stamps  for  families 
of  foiir  with  incomes  less  than  $40  per 
month,,  substituting  Instead  a  requirement 
that  the  present  mlnlmiun  charge  of  50  cents 
.per  person  per  month  be  retained.  Senator 
McGovern's  proposal  would  add  between  $240 
and  $500  to  this  column  if  It  should  pass. 

(5)  Probable  pre-Nlxon  plan  total:  In- 
come and  stamps :  Total  of  columns  ( 1 )  and 
(4). 


(6)  Nixon  propoB&Is  for  Income  level: 
Based  on  provUlons  of  Nlxon  Family  Asslet- 
ance  Plan,  Including  nationwide  floor  at 
$1600  for  a  family  of  four,  no  reduction  In 
benefits  for  first  $60  a  month  of  earnings, 
and  reduction  of  benefits  by  50  cents  for 
each  $1  earned  up  to  maximum  earned  in- 
come of  $3920.  Assumes  that  none  of  the  30 
states  currently  above  the  $1600  figure  will 
raise  the  level  of  their  current  paymefits. 

(7)  Nlxon  proposal  lor  food  stamp  bene- 
fits: Nlxon  Intends  to  force  families  to  choose 
between  coming  under  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan  and  receiving  food  stamps. 

(8)  Potential  total:  Nlxon  welfare,  but  no 
stamps:  Total  of  columns  (6)   and  (7). 

(9)  and  (10)  Net  loss  with  Nixon:  The 
difference  between  columns  (8)  and  (3)  is 
contained  In  column  (9).  This  reveals  the 
net  loss  (or  gain)  to  a  family  of  four  If  the 
Nlxon  Family  Assistance  Plan  replaced  wel- 
fare or  added  to  its  earnings,  while  elemlnat- 
Ing  the  food  stamps  program  now  In  effect. 

The  difference  between  columns  (8)  and 
(5)  is  contained  in  column  (10).  This  re- 
veals the  net  loss  (or  gain)  to  a  family  of  four 
If  the  Nlxon  Family  Assistance  Plan  replaced 
welfare  or  added  to  its  earnings,  while  elimi- 
nating the  food  stamp  program  likely  to  be 
In  effect. 
The  50-percent  State  supplementation  table 

This  table  is  the  same  as  Table  I  on  the 
Welfare  poor  insofar  as  Columns  (1),  (3), 
and  (5)  are  concerned.  Column  (8)  Is 
changed  to  reflect  the  possibility  that  each 
state  will  utilize  the  50%  of  its  present  wel- 
fare appropriations  It  must  continue  solely 
in  order  to  supplement  the  Federal  guaran- 
tee, that  is,  that  Colimin  (1)  will  be  multi- 
plied by  11/2  and  added  on  to  the  standard 
$1600.  Colimms  (9)  and  (10)  thus  are 
changed  because  they  are  computed  by  de- 
termining the  difference  between  Columns 
(B)  and  (3)  and  Columns  (8)  and  (5),  re- 
spectively. 


TABLE  1.— THE  NIXON  FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  PLAN  AND  THE  WELFARE  (AFDC)  POOR  (FAHHILY  OF  4) 


Net  loss  with  Nixon 


Present  Income  level 
(1) 


Present  food    Present  total: 

stamp       income  and 

benehts  stamps 


(2) 


(3) 


Senate 

Agriculture 

Committee 

food  stamp 

benehts 

(4) 


Probable  pre- 
Nlxon  plan 
total:  Income 
and  stamps 

(5) 


Nixon 
proposal  for 
income  level 

(6) 


Nlxon 

proposal  for 

food  stamp 

benehts 

(7) 


Potential 

total:  Nlxon 

welfare  but 

no  stamps 

(8) 


Present  food 

stamp 

benefits 

(9) 


Senate 

Ag'Kulture 

Committee 

food  stamp 

benefits 

(10) 


South,  $500 $576 

North  ($42) ."."■.'.■.■.".".■.'  576 

South.  $600 504 

North  ($50) 528 

South,  $700 504 

North  ($58) 528 

South,  $800 .      ■  465 

North($66) I  480 

South.  $900 408 

North  ($75) '.'...."'.'.'.  456 

South,  $1,000 384 

North  ($83).. 432 

South,  $1,100 360 

North  ($92) 432 

South,  $1,200 360 

North($100) .  408 

South,  $1,300 360 

North($108) 408 

South.  $1,400 312 

North($I17).. 408 

South,  $1,500 312 

North  ($125) 384 

South,  $1,600 .  288 

North  ($133) 384 

South.  $1,700 .  288 

North  ($142) 360 

South.  $1,800 _„  264 

North  ($150).. 360 

South.  $1,900 264 

North  ($158)... 360 

South,  $2, 000 264 

North  ($166) 336 

South.  $2,100 :....  264 

North  ($175). 336 

South,  $2,200 264 

North  ($183) 312 

South.  $2.  300 240 

North  ($192) 312 

South,  $2, 400 240 

North($200) 288 


$1,076  $1,128  $1,628  $1,600  0  $1,600 

1,076 

1,104  1,128  1,728  1,600  0  1,600 

1,128  

1,204  1,080  1,780  1,600  0  l.GOO 

1,228  

1,256  1,056  1.856  1.600  0  1,600 

1.280 

1.308  1,032  1,932  1,600  0  1,600 

1,356 

1,384  1,008  2,008  1,600  0  1,600 

1,432 

1,460  1,008  2,108  1,600  0  1.600 

1.532  

1.560  924  2,124  1,600  0  1,600 

1.608 

1.660        900      2.200      1.600         0      1,600 

1,708 

1.712        864      2,264      1,600         0      1.600 

1,808 

1,812        840      2,340 

1,884 1,600         0      1,600 

1,888... 

1,984       816      2,416      1,600        0      1,600 

1,988 - 

2,060  768  2.468  1,700  0  1,700 

2,064  732  2,532  1,800  0  1,800 

2,160 

2,164       720      2,620      1,900        0      1,900 

2,260 

2,264  696  2.696  2,000  0  2,000 

2,336 

2,364        660      2,760      2,100         0      2.100 

2.436 

2.464       624      2,824      2.200        0      2,200 

2,512 

2,540       576      2.876      2,300        0      2,300 

2.612 

2.640                  528               2,928               2.400                     0  2.400 

2.688 7.— . 


-i-$524  -J28 

-+-524 

-t-496  -128 

-H72  

-1-396  -180 

-1-372 

-1-344  -256 

-1-320  

-1-292  -332 

+2U 

-i-216  -408 

-1-168  

-1-140  -508 

-f<8  

-t-40                 -524 
-8 

-60  -600 

-108 

-112  -664 

-208 

-212 

-284  -740 

-288 

-384  -816 

—288 

-360  -768 

-264 

-360  -732 

-264  -720 

-360 

-264  -636 

-336 

-264  -660 

-336 

-264  -624 

-312 

-240  -576 

-312 

-240                -528 
-288  _ 
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Present  incotte  level 
(1) 


SoMtli,  C.SOO. 
North  ($208).. 
South,  R600. 
North  ($217).. 
South.  $2.7(M. 
North  ($225).. 
Soath.  $2,800. 
North  ($233).. 
South.  $2,900. 
North  ($242)  . 
South,  $3,000. 
North  ($250)  . 
South.  $3,100. 
North  ($258)... 


Present  ineoi^e  leve< 
(1) 


South.  $100... 
North  ($8).... 
South,  $200... 
North  ($17)... 
South,  $300... 
North  ($25)... 
South,  $500... 
North  ($42)... 
South. $750... 
North  ($63)... 
South,  $1,000. 
North  ($83)... 
South,  $1,250. 
North  ($104).. 
South,  $1,500. 
North  ($125)  . 
South,  $1,750. 
North  ($146)  . 
South.  $2,000. 
North  ($166).. 
South,  $2,250  . 
North  ($188). 
South.  $2,500.. 
North  ($208).. 
South.  $2,750.. 
North  ($229).. 
South.  $3.000.. 
North  ($250)... 
South.  $3,250.. 
North  ($271)... 
South,  $3.500. . 
North  ($292)... 
South,  $3.750.. 
North  ($313)... 
South,  $3.900. . 
North  ($325)... 


Present  incomi 
(1) 


South,  $500... 
North  ($42)... 
South.  $600... 
North  ($50)... 
South.  $700... 
North  ($58)... 
South.  $800... 
North  ($66)... 
South.  $900... 
North  (r75)... 
South.  $1,000. 
North  ($83)... 
South,  $1,100. 
North  ($92)... 
South,  $1,200. 
North  ($100).. 
South,  $1,300. 
North  ($108).. 
South.  $1,400. 
North  ($117).. 


Present  total: 

income  and 

stamps 

(3) 

Senate 

Agriculture 

Committee 

food  stamp 

benefits 

(4) 

Probable  pre- 

Nixon  plan 

total:  income 

and  stamps 

(5) 

Nixon 
proposal  for 
income  level 

(6) 

Nixon 

proposal  for 

food  stamp 

benefits 

(7) 

Potential 

total:  Nixon 

welfare  but 

no  stamps 

(8) 

Net  loss  with  Nixon 

Present  food 

stamp 

bwiefib 

(2) 

Present  food 

stamp 

benefits 

(9) 

Senate 

Agriculture 

Committee 

food  stamp 

benefits 

(10) 

$240 

m 

$2,740 
2,788  . 
2,816 
2,888  . 

2,700 
2.988  . 
2.800 
3,088  . 
2,900 
3,188  . 
3,000 
3,288  . 
3,100 
3.388  .. 

$S28 

$3,028 

$2,500 

0 

$2,500 

-$240 
-288  .. 

-216 
-288  .. 

0 
-288  .. 

0 
-288  .. 

0 
-288  .. 

0 
-288  .. 

0 
-288  .. 

-  $528 

216 
2>8 

480 

3,080 

2,600 

0 

2.600 

-480 

0 
2tt 

456 

3,156 

2,700 

0 

2,700 

-456 

0 

2n 

418 

3,218 

2,800 

0 

2.800 

-418 

•0 

2n 

360 

3,260 

2,900 

0 

2,900 

-360 

0 
288 

324 

3,324 

3.000 

0 

3,000 

-324 

0 
288 

324 

3.424 

3.100 

0 

3,100 

-324 

TABLE  2.— THE  NIXON  FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  PLAN  AND  THE  WORKING,  NONWELFARE  POOR  (FAMILY  OF  4) 


Net  loss  with  Nixon 


Present  food    Present  total : 

stamp       income  and 

benefits  stamps 


Senate 
Agriculture    Probable  pre- 
Ccmmittee        Nixon  plan 


(2) 


(3) 


food  stamp 
benefits 

(4) 


total:  income 
and  stamps 

(5) 


Nixon 
proposal  tor 
income  level 

(6) 


Nixon 

proposal  for 

food  stamp 

benefits 

(7) 


Potential 

total:  Nixon 

welfare  but 

no  stamps 

(8) 


Present  food 

stamp 

benefits 

(9) 


Senate 

Agriculture 

Committee 

food  stamp 

benefits 

(10) 


$672  $772  $1,176  $1,276  $1,700  0  $1,700 

696  796  „ 

672  872  1,176  1,376  1,800  0 l.'WO" 

686       896 

672       972 i;i76 i,'476      1,900 0 L'96o' 

648       848... 

576      1,076      1,128      1.628      2,100         0      2,100 

576  1.076.... - .'.... 

456  1.206      1.080      1.830      2.335         0      2,335 

480  I  230 

384  1,384   '   1.008      2,008      2,460 0 "2,460" 

432  1,432 .. 

360  1.610       924      2,174      2,585         0      2,585 

408  1  658 

312  i;812        840" 2,'346 """"2.'7iO      0      2,"7i6" 

384  1  884  -•        -■  -> 

28S  2!  038 "'768  "'" 2,"5i8  """ 2,'835    "6""" 2,"835" 

360  2,110 

264  2.264        696       2.696       2,960         0       2,960 

336  2,336 ?..... 

264  2.514        624       2,874       3,085         0       3,085 

312  2,562 

240  2,740        528      3,028      3,210         0      3.210 

288  2  788 

0  2)750 456 3.'266 3."335 0 3,'335' 

288  3,038 

0  3.000        324      3,324      3,460         0      3,460 

288  3  288 

0  3^250 276 3.526 3.'585 6 S.'SSS' 

288  3,538 .. 

0  3.500       240      3.740      3,710         0      3,710 

288  3  788 

0  3|750 192 3,942 3,835 6 3,'835' 

288  4,038 

0  3,900        168      4,068      3.910         0      3,910 

0  3,900 


+$928               +$424 
+904 

+928                 +424 
+904 

+928  +424 

+904 

+1,024  +472 

+1,024. 

+1. 129  +505 

+1.105 

+1,076  +452 

+1.028 

+975  +411 

+927 _. 

+898  +370 

+826 - 

+797  +317 

+725 

+696  +264 

+624 

+571  +211 

+523 

+470  +182 

+422 

+585  +129 

+297 

+460 

+172  +136 

+335 

+47  +59 

+210 

-78  -30 

+85 

—203  —107 
+10  —158 
+10 


TABLE  3.— THE  WELFARE  (AFDC)  POOR  (FAMILY  OF  4)  WITH  50  PERCENT  STATE  SUPPLEMENTATION 


Net  loss  with  Nixon 


e  level 


Present  food 

stamp 

benefits 

(2) 


Present  total: 

income  and 

stamps 

(3) 


Senate 

Agriculture 

Committee 

food  stamp 

benefits 

(4) 


Probable  pre- 
Nrxon  plan 

total:  Income 
and  stamps 

(5) 


Nixon 
proposal  for 
income  level 

(6) 


Nixon 

proposal  for 

food  stamp 

benefits 

(7) 


Potential 

total:  Nixon 

welfare  but 

no  stamps 

(8) 


Present  food 

stamp 

benefits 

(9) 


Senate 

Agriculture 

Committee 

food  stamu 

benefits 


(10) 


$1.  076 
1.076 
1.104 
1.128 
1.204 
1.228 
1.256 
1,280 
1.308 
1.356 
1,384 
1,432 
1,460 
1,532 
1,560 
1.608 
1,660 
1,708 
1,712 
1,808 


$1,628 


$1,850 


1.728 

1  MO 

1,780 

1  <Kn 

1,856  

2.000 

1,932 

2  OSO 

2.008 

7  ino 

2,I0« 

2  150 

2.124 

2  ?00 

2,200 

2  2S0 

2,264 

2  300 

+$774  +$222 

+774 

+796  +228 

772  

+746  +170 

+772 

+7U  +144 

+720 

+742  +118 

+716  +92 

+668 „ 

+690  +42 

618 

+<40  +76 

582 

+590  +50 

548 

+588 +36 

+492 
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Net  loss  with  Nixon 


Present  income  level 
(1) 


Present  food 

stamp 

benefits 

(2) 


Present  total : 

income  and 

stamps 

(3) 


Senate 

Agriculture 

Committee 

food  stamp 

benefits 

(4) 


Probable  pre- 

Nixon  plan 

total:  income 

and  stamps 

(5) 


Nixon 
proposal  for 
Income  level 

(6) 


Nixon 

proposal  for 

food  stamp 

benefits 

(7) 


Potential 

total:  Nixon 

welfare  but 

no  stamps 

(8) 


Present  food 

stamp 

benefits 

(9) 


Senate 

Agriculture 

Committee 

food  stamp 

benefits 

(10) 


South  $1,500. 
North  ($125).. 
South.  $1,600. 
North  ($133).. 
South.  $1,700. 
North  ($142).. 
South.  $1,800. 
North  ($150).. 
South.  $1,900. 
North  ($158).. 
South.  $2,000. 
North  ($166).. 
South,  $2,100. 
North  ($175).. 
South.  $2,200. 
North  ($183).. 
South.  $2,300. 
North  ($192).. 
South.  $2,400. 
North  ($200).. 
South. $2,500.. 
North  ($208).. 
South.  $2.600. , 
North($217).. 
South,  $2.700.. 
North  ($225).. 
South. $2,800., 
North  ($233).. 
South.  $2,900.. 
North  ($242).. 
South.  $3.000. . 
North  ($250).. 
South.  $3,100. . 
North  ($258).. 


$1,812 
1,884 
1,888 
1,984 
1,988 
2,060 
2.064 
2.160 
2.164 
2,260 
2,264 
336 
364 
436 
464 
512 
540 
612 
640 
688 
740 
788 
816 
888 
700 


$2,340 


$2,350 


800 
088 
900 
188 
000 
288 
100 
388 


v.'.v. 2,"4i6"".'.r.iiii 

9  ann 

2,468 ""  ■ 

7  isn 

2,"532 

7  sm 

2.620  

7  VM 

2,696 

7  Mm 

2.760 

7  HVi 

2,824 

2  700 

2.876 

7'7«l 

2,928 

2.800 

3,028 

7  «sn 

3,080  

7  onn 

3.156  

7  Mn 

3.218  

■?  nno 

3.260 

t  (Mt 

3,324  

^  IIM 

3.424  

:i  isn 

+$538  +$10 

+«66  

+512  -U 

+416 

+462  -18 

+390 

+436  -32 

+340 

+386  -70 

+290 

+336  -96 

+264  

+286  -110 

+214 

+236  -124 

+188 

+210  -126 

+138 

+160  -128 

+112 

+110  -17« 

+62 

+84  -180 

+12  

+250  

-38  -206 

+200  -218 

-88 

+150 

-138  -210 

+100 

-188  -224 

+50  -274 
-238  


MILITARY  EFFECTIVENESS  HURT 
BY  RACE  PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  RARIC^K  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sick- 
ness of  a  liberal  society  has  now  con- 
taminated even  our  military  structure. 
The  backbone  of  any  military  organiza- 
tion is  discipline. 

The  commander  Is  given  responsibility 
and  must  have  authority  to  carry  out 
that  responsibility.  Those  who  try  to 
escape  discipline  by  screaming  "racism" 
are  frauds  and  goldbricks,  and  all  mili- 
tary personnel  and  veterans  know  it. 

Camp  Lejeune  reports  that  155  ma- 
rines in  training  at  that  installation  have 
been  assaulted  by  other  marines  since 
the  first  of  the  year.  One  has  been  killed 
and  a  number  hospitalized. 

It  becomes  apparent  that  forced  race 
mixing  creates  problems  which  cannot 
be  handled  even  by  the  most  stringent 
discipline  and  supervision.  And  if  it  will 
not  work  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  how 
can  we  expect  it  to  prove  to  be  anything 
less  than  a  disaster  in  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

Talk  of  "patience,  understanding,  and 
tough  mindedness"  may  sound  pleasing 
and  look  good  in  print,  but  it  evades 
the  real  causation.  Blind  refusal  to  face 
unpleasant  facts  will  never  solve  the 
military  race  riot  problem. 

What  a  tragedy  that  in  a  topnotch 
fighting  outfit  like  the  U.S.  Marines  that 
a  noncom  or  an  officer  must  be  more 
concerned  over  the  possibility  of  being 
smeared  as  a  "racist"  or  prejudiced  than 
he  is  in  turning  out  a  first-class  fighting 
man. 
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The  business  of  military  men  is  to  be 
prepared  to  fight  our  enemies,  not  to  be- 
come proficient  Negrophlles.  Topnotch 
military  leadership  can  be  destroyed  and 
its  value  lost  to  the  Nation  because  of 
one  accusation  of  racial  prejudice, 
whether  true  of  false. 

Racial  integration  in  military  imlts 
might  be  justified  if  it  strengthened  our 
Armed  Forces  or  aided  our  fighting  men. 
If  it  does  not  do  either  of  these  things. 
miUtary  service  is  no  place  for  social 
experiments.  Where  experience  has 
shown  the  experiment  to  have  harmed 
our  men  and  weakened  our  defense,  it 
should  be  terminated  at  once. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a  report  by  Orr 
Kelly  on  Camp  LeJeune: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Aug. 

13,  1969] 

DisciPUNz    Breakdown    Plaguino    Maukes 

(By  Orr  Kelly) 

Camp  Lejeune.  N.C. — This  Is  paradise. 

Lush  green  grass  flows  off  through  the  pine 
woods  and  around  the  sturdy  red  brick  bar- 
raclcs  and  office  buildings.  The  broad  New 
River  moves  with  stately  grandeur  past  the 
headquarters  of  the  2nd  Marine  Division. 

Bass,  crapple  and  panfish  abound  in  the 
rivers  and  nearby  lakes.  Hunters  find  deer, 
bear,  wild  boar,  ducks,  geese,  marsh  hens, 
woodcock,  ruffed  grouse,  quail,  pheasant  and 
wild  turkey  almost  In  their  own  backyards. 

Some  of  the  world's  finest  ocean  beaches 
are  only  a  short  drive  away. 

To  escape  this  Utopia,  many  young  Ma- 
rines volunteer  for  ser-lce  In  Vietnam.  Others 
sign  on  for  another  two  or  three  year  enlist- 
ment In  return  for  the  promise  that  they 
win  be  sent  somewhere  else — almost  any- 
where else. 

For  this  Is  a  deeply  troubled  paradise.  And 
the  troubles  bound  up  In  the  173  square 
miles  of  this  Marine  base  and  training  camp 
are  symptomatic  of  profound  changes  with- 
in the  Marine  Corps — changes  so  deep  that 


some  career  Marines  have  already  begun  to 
mourn  the  death  of  the  Corps  they  have 
loved. 

The  incident  of  the  night  of  July  20,  which 
cost  the  life  of  a  20-year-old  white  Marine 
from  Picayune.  Miss.,  and  which  has  resulted 
In  charges  of  murder,  rioting  and  assault 
against  five  other  Marines,  three  of  them 
Negroes,  two  of  them  Puerto  Rlcans.  Is  sym- 
bolic of  the  trouble  and  yet.  in  some  ways, 
not  at  all  typical. 

On  that  Sunday  night,  about  200  Marines 
of  the  1st  Battalion,  6th  Marine  Regiment, 
held  a  party  In  one  of  the  12  enlisted  men's 
clubs  on  the  base.  They  were  celebrating 
their  impending  departure  for  a  tour  of  duty 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  the  eth 
Fleet,  Accounts  vary,  but  there  were  per- 
haps as  many  as  seven  women  present.  (The 
commander  of  the  small  contingent  of  wo- 
men Marines  here  has  since  forbidden  the 
women  under  her  commant?  to  visit  the  en- 
listed men's  clubs.) 

There  Is  evidence  that  a  small  group  of 
men — including  at  least  some  of  the  five 
later  accused  of  murder — deliberately  tried 
to  create  a  racial  Incident  at  the  club.  But 
the  effort — if.  Indeed,  that  is  what  it  waa — 
did  not  succeed.  Beer  sales  were  cut  off  and 
the  party  ended  about  10:30  pjn. 

A  few  minutes  later,  a  white  Marine  came 
back  Into  the  club,  his  t&ce  streaming  blood. 
He  had  been  in  a  scuffle  in  the  parking  lot 
behind  the  club.  He  was  not  serloiisly  hurt. 

By  this  time,  five  to  ten  men,  followed  by  a 
group  of  perhaps  30  others,  had  gone  run- 
ning off  across  the  6th  Marines  area.  Within 
45  minutes,  according  to  Lt.  Col.  Robert  E. 
Switzer.  legal  officer  for  the  2nd  Division. 
there  were  attacks  on  15  white  Marinee  at 
Eix  different  points  spread  over  a  distance 
of  about  10  to  15  city  blocks. 

Ma],  Gen.  M.  P.  (Mike)  Ryan,  soft-spoken 
white-haired  officer  who  has  only  recently 
returned  from  Vietnam  to  take  over  com- 
mand of  the  2nd  Division,  escorted  a  visitor 
through  the  area  the  other  night  at  about 
the  same  time  as  the  incident  of  July  20.  The 
section  is  heavily  wooded  and,  even  though 
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some   Ughta   ^ve  since  b«en  added,  quite 
dark. 

"There  wert  3,000  men  In  this  area  and 
they  started  X)mlng  out  of  the  barracks, 
Ryan  said.  "Tlie  military  police  concentrated 
on  getting  tb  !m  back  Into  the  barracks.  In 
effect,  they  w<re  told,  'G«t  them  back  In  the 
barracks  even  it  you  have  to  club  them  In.' 

MaJ.  Gen.  R,  McC.  Tompkins,  conunandlng 
general  of  the  base,  who  returned  earlier  this 
year  after  coi^miandlng  the  3rd  Marine  Di- 
vision In  Vlet^iam  through  the  siege  of  Kbe 
Sanh,  can  imftglne  a  situation  In  which  a 
riot  or  confrontation  might  be  used  as  a 
front  for  an  assault  on  the  armory  with  Its 
ammunition  arid  automatic  weapons.  In  fact, 
two  boxes  of  ^enades  were  stolen  a  month 
ago  In  a  meticulously  planned  robbery. 

In  the  darkless  of  the  night  of  July  30,  the 
MP's  quick  reaction  prevented  a  massed  con- 
frontation.   Bft   they   couldn't   prevent    the 
sudden,  wldelt  separated  and  brief  assaults. 
The   Marine    who   died    a   week    after   the 
rampage — Cpl.  Edward  Bankston — was  beaten 
with  a  tree  Hub.  Pfc.  James  S.  Young,   19. 
of   Roanoke,   ^^a..   Is   still   hospitalized    with 
head  injuries,  apparently  Inflicted  by  a  kick. 
-  Anotlter  was  s;abbed.  but  not  critically  hurt. 
-In  several  otter  assaults,  broomsticks  were 
used. 

Whether  the  whole  Incident  was  a  deliber- 
ate racial  atta(  k  Is  not  clear. 

That  none  of  the  assailants  had  armed 
himself  In  preparation  for  the  attacks  would 
Indicate  that  U  was  not  planned  In  advance. 
But  all  the  victims  were  white  and  one  of 
the  attackers,  a  17-year-old  high  school 
drop-out  when  he  entered  the  Corps  less 
than  a  year  ai;o.  Jumped  up  on  a  platform 
at  one  point  und  shouted:  "Kill  the  white 
beasts!" 

Figures  gathfered  by  both  Ryan  and  Tomp- 
kins from  separate  sources  In  recent  days 
Indicate  the  froblem  that  has  to  be  dealt 
with  is  the  lo:ie  Marine  who  Is  beaten  and 
robbed  and  tien  left  lying  In  the  dark, 
usually  unabl(  to  IdentUy  his  attackers  or 
even  unsure  how  many  there  were. 

Ryan  asked  the  base  hospital  to  list  the 
men  in  his  division  who  had  been  treated 
for  Injuries  r« suiting  from  assaults,  either 
on  the  base  or  In  the  nearby  town  of  Jack- 
sonville, since  the  first  of  the  year.  The  total 
was  156,  of  whom  11  were  hospitalized. 

Tompkins  aiiked  his  provost  marshal  for 
a  breakdown  of  assaults  reported  to  him 
between  Jan.  1  and  the  first  week  In  August. 
Tliere  were  our  cases  of  assaults  by  one 
Negro  on  anot!  ler,  two  on  base  and  two  off; 
14  by  a  Caucasian  on  a  Negro,  10  on  base 
and  4  off;  50  by  one  Caucasian  on  another, 
32  on  base  and  18  off,  and  122  by  a  Negro  on  a 
Caucasian,  104  of  them  on  base  and  18  off 
base — a  total  o; '  190  assaults. 

Most  of  the  attacks  have  occurred  In  an 
area  near  the  bus  station — an  area  dubbed 
the  DMZ — and  the  most  frequent  target 
Is  a  Marine  re;urnlng  from  town  late  with 
too  many  beers  under  his  belt. 

In  a  two-hou  r  stroll  through  the  entire  2nd 
Division  area  oa  a  recent  night,  Ryan  (wear- 
ing civilian  cldthes)  and  a  visitor  encoun- 
tered no  troul  )le.  Two-man  roving  patrols 
were  much  In  evidence.  Ryan  pointed  to  a 
dark  area  when  i  bushes  and  tall  grass  grow  In 
the  shadow  of  the  trees.  Several  nights  be- 
fore, a  roving  patrol  saw  a  man  being  at- 
tacked by  a  gr>up. 

The  patrol  caught  the  attackers  but.  In 
the  confusion,  the  victim  got  away,  appar- 
ently because  he  didn't  want  to  get  Involved 
with  the  MP's 

Ironically,  the  very  effort  to  prevent  as- 
saults has  ten  led  to  intensify  some  of  the 
deeper  problems  that  afflict  both  this  base 
and,  In  a  broader  sense,  the  entire  Marine 
Corps. 

A  senior  non^  commissioned  officer  returuea 
to  his  office  after  a  morning  in  the  field  and 


found  a  note  assigning  him  to  duty  In  an 
enlisted  men's  club  on  Sunday  evening. 

"Look  at  this,"  he  seethed.  "I've  got  17 
years  in  this  Corps  and  what  do  I  have  to  do? 
Strap  on  a  .46  and  spend  my  Sunday  night 
watching  PPC's  drink  beer.  If  one  of  them 

gets    out    of    line,    he's    going    to    get 

It  right  across  the  teeth." 

Another  non-com  with  even  more  service 
was  sympathetic. 

"I  hate  to  have  to  say  this  about  an  In- 
stitution I  love,"  he  said.  "But  It's  dying. 
There's  no  respect  for  authority  any  more." 

"Men  are  afraid  to  speak  up  and  exert  their 
authority.  It's  this  racial  thing,  I've  seen  men 
who  are  ready  to  lay  it  on  the  line.  You 
know  what  I  mean,  ready  to  die  for  this 
country,  with  their  careers  ruined  because 
they  were  accused  of  prejudice.  Falsely  ac- 
cused .  .  .  falsely.  But  their  careers  were 
ruined." 

In  Downtown  Jacksonville,  the  lights  along 
Court  Street  flash  and  glare  like  a  minia- 
ture version  of  the  Las  Vegas  Strip. 

Two  buddies  from  Columbus,  O.,  one  black 
and  one  white,  stand  on  a  corner  Just  watch- 
ing people  go  by  and  shouting  "Hlya, 
Marine"  to  acquaintances. 

"What  do  we  think  of  the  trouble  out 
there?  I'll  tell  you,"  said  the  white  Marine. 
"It  means  we  got  to  pull  more  guard  duty 
and  cant  get  out  of  this  place." 

Both  said  they  "swoop"  home  to  Columbus 
as  often  as  possible.  "Swooping"  is  the  young 
Marine's  favorite  recreation.  Thousands  pile 
Into  cars  every  Friday  afternoon  and  head 
for  New  York,  Washington  and  hometowns 
up  and  down  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Many  young  enlisted  men  consider  Lejeune 
little  better  than  a  prison.  To  the  officers 
and  senior  enlisted  men,  who  have  their 
families  here  and  enjoy  reasonably  adequate 
housing,  coastal  North  Carolina  is  a  perpetual 
delight.  Therein  lies  part  of  the  problem  that 
plagues  Lejeune. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  the  trouble  Is."  said  the 
black  Marine.  "It's  those  staff  NCOs  always 
picking  on  you.  I  don't  know  whether  it's 
racial.  Some  of  them  are  prejudiced,  some 
aren't. 

"I  drive  a  truck,  see.  The  other  day,  I'm 
driving  and  it's  hot  so  I've  got  my  shirt  out. 
I  stop  to  put  my  shirt  back  in  and  this  NCO 
comes  up  and  starts  chewing  me  out  about 
my  hat.  I've  got  It  pushed  on  the  back  of 
my  head." 

His  hair  is  cut  In  a  neat,  modlfled  Afro 
style,  trimmed  close  on  the  sides  and  tapering 
up  to  about  a  bushy  one  inch  on  top. 

"A  colonel  and  some  other  officers  come 
along  and  I  snap  to  and  salute  and  then  this 
sergeant  starts  chewing  me  for  not  doing 
what  he  told  me  fast  enough. 

"I  told  him,  "Well,  goddom.  You  stop  pick- 
ing on  me.  You  stop  glvln'  me  all  this  .  .  .'" 
A  few  weeks  ago.  he  said,  he  called  his 
mother  and  told  her  he  was  coming  home. 

"I  told  her  I  was  going  to  crack,"  he  said. 
"I  said  I  had  to  get  out  of  here.  Well,  she 
got  my  daddy  on  the  phone  and  she  got  the 
minister  to  call  me  and  they  got  me  a  10-day 
leave. 

"I  got  home  there  with  my  Mom  and  Dad 
and  my  aunts  and  I  talked  to  the  minister 
some  more  and  I  felt  okay.  Then  I  got  back 
here  and  the  sergeant  asks  me  if  I  want  to 
volunteer  to  go  to  'Nam. 

"I  told  him,  'You're  crazy,  man.  I  ain't 
goln'  to  volunteer  to  go  to  no  "Nam." 

"Next  thing  I  know,  he  tells  me  I'm  goln' 
anyway.  That's  not  fair,  after  they  give  you  a 
choice." 

He  thinks  his  chances  as  a  truck  driver 
are  better  than  If  he  were  the  machine- 
gunner  atop  the  truck,  but  he  has  had  night- 
mares ever  since  he  saw  a  film  on  a  televi- 
sion news  program  the  other  night.  It  showed 
a  truck  on  flre  in  Vietnam. 
At  the  base,  a  sergeant  who  had  recent- 


ly returned  from  Vietnam — his  third  war- 
told  in  acid  tones  of  an  incident  Involving 
another  frightened  young  Marine  when  he 
was  serving  near  the  DMZ. 

"What  do  you  think  of  a  Marine  who  Jabs 
his  arm  with  a  pointed  stick  and  says  a  rat 
bit  him  to  avoid  combat?"  he  asks  and  his 
blue  eyes  are  icy  cold.  "I  would  like  to  have 
seen  him  shot  dead  on  the  spot." 

Both  the  young  private  and  the  veteran 
sergeant  would  probably  agree  that  cow- 
ardice— as  distinguished  from  fear — Is  des- 
picable. But  there  Is  a  wide  gap  between  the 
the  attitude  of  the  young  black  drafted  to 
fight  In  an  unpopular  war  and  that  of  the 
sergeant  who  has  made  the  Marines  his  life. 

"You  want  to  know  what  the  trouble  is?" 
asked  a  man  about  to  retire  from  the  corps. 
"I'll  tell  you  in  one  word.  It's  bitterness  .  .  . 
hatred.  It's  in  our  society  and  it's  affecting 
the  Marines.  And  It's  going  to  get  worse  be- 
fore It  gets  better." 

Last  spring,  a  committee  of  seven  officers 
reported  to  MaJ.  Gen.  Edwin  B.  Wheeler,  Ry- 
an's predecessor,  that  conditions  were  such 
that  a  minor  Incident  might  expand  Into  a 
"major  racial  confrontation."  A  major  prob- 
lem, the  report  said,  Is  that  many  white  offi- 
cers and  non-coms  "retain  prejudices  and 
deliberately  practice  them." 

Part  of  this  Is  attributed  to  an  adverse 
reaction  to  the  symbols  young  blacks  use. 
which  set  them  apart  from  the  rest  of  Amer- 
ican society — and.  even  more  to  the  point, 
sets  them  apart  from  other  Marines. 

The  use  of  these  sjmabols  app>ears  to  come 
as  a  challenge  to  a  generation  of  Marines 
who  have  been  taught  to  think  of  a  Marine, 
in  Ryan's  words,  as  green  rather  than  as 
black,  or  white  or  yellow. 

The  Afro  hair  style  Is  an  example. 

"For  the  black  Marine,  the  Afro  haircut 
style  Is  'In,'  "  says  a  Platoon  Leader's  Pam- 
phlet on  the  racial  situation  prepared  at  Ry- 
an's direction.  "Such  a  haircut  is  not  neces- 
sarily contrary  to  Marine  Corps  standards  of 
appearance.  Pictures  of  such  acceptable  hair- 
cuts are  on  display  In  all  Marine  Corps  ex- 
change barber  shops.  The  young  black  Ma- 
rine deeply  resents  arbitrary  standards  es- 
tablished by  a  white  officer  or  NCO  which 
forces  him  to  adopt  a  more  'customary'  hair- 
style." 

But  even  a  haircut  well  within  regula- 
tions— closely  trimmed  on  the  sides,  no  more 
than  three  Inches  long  on  top — can  be  seen 
as  a  deliberate  affront  to  a  man  who  has  al- 
ways considered  the  very  short  haircut  as  one 
of  the  hallmarks  of  a  Marine. 

"I've  been  a  skinhead  all  my  life,"  said  one 
sergeant.  "We  all  have.  I  don't  see  why  these 
kids  have  to  be  different.  They  say  It's  their 
'African  heritage.'  Hah!" 

The  young  Negro  coming  Into  the  Corps. 
Ryan's  pamphlet  notes.  "Is  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  real  or  Imagined  Indications  of  racial 
prejudice  or  discrimination." 

But  non-commlssloned  officers  complain 
that  some  black  Marines  are  quick  to  com- 
plain about  discrimination  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  unpleasant  duties. 

"You  can't  tell  a  black  to  clean  the  com- 
mode," said  one  sergeant.  "That's  'menial 
labor.'  But  it  has  to  be  done,  so  you  end 
up  getting  a  white  to  do  it." 

Thus  even  the  attempts  to  avoid  prejudice 
and  discrimination  add  to  the  remnants  of 
the  real  thing  and.  along  with  all  the  re- 
flected tensions  of  the  outside  world,  add  to 
the  tensions  between  black  and  white.  Per- 
haps even  more,  they  increase  the  tensions 
between  rookie  and  veteran  that  plague  the 
corps. 

Fortunately,  despite  their  rural  southern 
atmosphere,  Jacksonville  and  surrounding 
Onslow  County  seem  to  be  free  of  overt  racial 
prejudice.  The  young  Marine,  regardless  of 
color,  is  welcome  in  the  bars,  clothing  stores. 
Jewelers  and  pawn  shops  along  Court  Street 
as  long  as  his  money  holds  out. 
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Until  the  early  1960s,  the  two  predomi- 
nantly black  areas  of  Jacksonville  were  off- 
limits  to  white  Marines.  Now,  gangs  of  Negro 
teen-agers  seem  to  have  taken  it  on  them- 
selves to  keep  them  out — and  make  a  proflt 
in  the  process. 

A  man  returning  after  13  months  in  Viet- 
nam for  assignment  to  the  2nd  Division  can 
be  assured  of  two  months  duty  in  this  coun- 
trj*.  Then  he  may  be  shipped  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Caribbean  or  Guantanamo  Bay. 
If  he  wants  to  marry  and  bring  his  bride 
hrre.  he  may — if  he  Is  lucky — be  assigned  to 
what  the  government  officially  calls  "inade- 
quate quarters."  If  he  is  not  lucky,  he  may 
pay  half  his  month's  salary  for  rent.  And  If 
he  Is  black,  he  may  encounter  discrimination 
although  Jacksonville  seems  to  do  better  on 
housing  than  communities  near  many  other 
military  bases. 

Because  of  its  Isolation — and  probably.  In 
many  cases,  because  of  Just  plain  homesick- 
ness— Camp  Lejeune  has  an  unusually  high 
rate  of  desertion  and  unauthorized  absence. 
To  try  to  cut  the  rate,  an  intensified  effort  to 
prosecute  and  convict  deserters  was  begun 
last  August.  The  result  has  been  a  sharp  rise 
In  the  number  of  general  courts  martial — 
from  22  in  1967,  to  57  in  1968  to  99  In  the 
first  seven  months  of  1969. 

Coupled  with  this  problem  Is  the  2nd  Divi- 
sion's record  for  the  highest  re-enllstment 
rate  in  the  Corps — a  refiectlon,  according  to 
some  knowledgeable  officers,  more  of  a  desire 
to  get  away  from  Lejeune  than  any  deep  love 
for  the  Corps. 

There  is  also  a  feeling  among  some  non- 
coms  that  the  Corps  is  hurting  itself  by  its 
emphasis  on  the  rate  of  enlistment  and  re- 
enllstment  rather  than  the  quality  of  the 
recruits. 

Ryan  and  Tompkins  Insist  that  the  beat- 
ings and  assaults  are  the  work  of  a  tiny 
minority.  Ryan  calls  them  "hoodlums,"  and 
there's  little  doubt  that  Ryan  and  Tompkins 
are  capable  of  dealing  with  this  hoodlum 
element,  although  at  the  cost  of  even  further 
tensions. 

One  young  black  Marine  came  up  to  Ryan 
recently  and  asked:  "General,  Is  It  true  that 
If  more  than  four  of  us  get  together  we'll 
be  fired  on?" 

This  is  one  of  many  unfounded  rumors 
sweeping  across  the  base.  Some  of  them,  it 
is  suspected,  have  been  deliberately  planted 
by  a  small  and  not  clearly  Identified  group 
of  militants  active  on  the  base  and  in  town. 
To  a  visitor  from  the  outside  world,  the 
Marine  Corps  still  seems,  from  all  appear- 
ances, to  be  a  highly  motivated  and  tightly 
dlscipUned  organization.  To  those  closer  to 
It  the  corps  has  changed  vastly  In  the  last 
30  years. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  are  severe  ten- 
sions,  between  black  and  white,  between  old 
and  young,  that  are  not  susceptible  to  the 
same  techniques  Ryan  and  Tompkins  are 
using  to  control  the  overt  violence.  They  are 
tensions  that  can  be  eased  only  by  patience 
and  understanding  combined  with  a  good 
measure   of   toughmlndedness. 

This  Is  the  challenge  facing  this  troubled 
paradise  today. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ENVIRON- 
MENT—FORCED RACE-MIXING 
CREATES  ANARCHY 

'Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
issue  of  a  leading  New  Hampshire  news- 
paper has  two  significant  and  related 
columns  on  its  front  page.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  take  a  careful  look  at  the  rela- 


tionship of  these  current  emergencies 
prior  to  departing  from  Washington  for 
the  recess.  Our  people  are  seeing  the 
truth  wtiich  some  of  our  colleagues  re- 
fuse to  acknowledge. 

First,  there  is  a  photograph  of  an  all 
too  common  sign  on  the  side  of  a  grocery 
delivery  truck.  The  signs  says:  "Driver 
carries  no  money  .  .  .  Truck  Equipped 
With  Safe  Not  Under  Drivers  Control." 
Similar  signs  on  the  buses  serving  the 
city,  and  on  the  buses  from  the  surburbs 
entering  the  city  have  become  so  com- 
mon that  we  may  fail  to  realize  how  in- 
excusable it  is  for  honest  tradesmen  to 
fear  to  carry  money  in  broad  daylight  in 
the  Nation's  Capital,  or  for  the  public 
transportation  system  to  be  the  target 
of  such  repeated  armed  robbery  that  its 
vehicles  must  bear  signs  signifying  that 
such  assaults  will  be  fruitless. 

When  the  Warren  Supreme  Court 
perverted  the  Constitution  by  writing 
into  it  that  which  the  people  had  refused 
to  write  into  it,  the  then  Piesident  Eisen- 
hower proudly  claimed  that  school  in- 
tegration in  the  city  would  make  Wash- 
ington a  model  for  the  Nation.  It  cer- 
tainly has  become  a  model — albeit  a 
model  of  abject  failure. 

When  the  demagogs  who  had  sought 
to  serve  their  political  purpose  by  mix- 
ing races  in  the  public  schools  had  ac- 
complished their  initial  purpose,  the  pre- 
dictable thing  happened.  Decent  parents 
who  were  financially  able  to  remove 
their  children  from  the  dangers  and 
deprivation  of  an  inferior  school  system 
did  so  without  delay.  Citizsns  moved  from 
the  city  to  the  suburbs,  where  responsi- 
ble elected  officials  were  still  attempting 
to  preserve  a  decent  system  of  public 
education. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  this 
whole  sorry  episode  was  the  haste  with 
which  those  advocates  of  social  leveling 
for  others  removed  their  own  children 
from  the  dangers  which  they  had  delib- 
erately foisted  on  others. 

And  so  Washington,  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital city,  became  what  it  is  today.  As  the 
decent  people  moved  out,  the  welfare 
crowd  moved  in.  and  the  schools  sud- 
denly became  "de  facto"  segregated. 
Crime  rose,  left-wing  demands  for  "home 
rule"  resulted  in  more  and  more  aban- 
donment of  authority  to  the  mob,  and 
each  gain  by  the  demagogs  led  to  louder 
demands  for  more  and  more  surrender. 
FBI  statistics  released  today  show  an- 
other 38  percent  crime  rise  during  the 
past  year. 

This  Congress  was  even  stampeded 
into  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  whereby  the  Washington 
rabble  has  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the 
President — and  the  people,  ignorant  of 
the  truth,  showed  their  inate  goodness 
by  "granting  a  vote"  to  the  voteless  resi- 
dents of  the  Federal  Capital. 

The  diligent  efforts  of  the  far  left  to 
further  amend  the  Constitution,  and  to 
permit  the  District  of  Columbia  to  mas- 
querade as  a  sovereign  State,  are  now 
seen  for  what  they  really  are.  Today  on 
the  east  steps  of  the  Capitol  a  ragged 
crew  of  Hanoi  supporters  carried  signs 
pointing  out  that  the  sabotage  of  the 
ABM   system — sabotage   called   for   by 


Moscow  and  by  the  Communist  Party 
USA — was  prevented  by  a  vote  of  51  to 
49  in  the  other  body.  The  signs  also 
pointed  out  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  have  had  representation  in  the 
other  body,  and  that  two  additional  anti- 
anti-ballistic-missile  votes  would  have 
then  been  available,  helping  to  destroy 
the  defenses  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
face  up  to  what  is  going  on  here  in 
Washington  under  our  very  noses.  The 
people  around  the  country  know.  And 
they  are  determined  that  they  will  no 
longer  be  used  as  teaching  aids  for  re- 
habilitating criminals. 

The  other  item  in  the  New  Eiigland 
newspaper  relates  to  the  tragic  betrayal 
of  schoolchildren  in  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas. Here  again,  the  parents  are  unwill- 
ing to  sacrifice  their  children  to  the 
demagogs.  At  double  expense  to  them- 
selves, responsible  parents  have  built  in- 
dependent educational  facilities.  This 
was  necessitated  by  the  deliberate  de- 
struction by  the  "judicrats"  of  the 
schools  which  the  people  had  previously 
built  to  educate  their  youngsters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  repre- 
sent the  people  made  the  victims  of  the 
latest  power  grab  by  liberal  bureaucrats, 
are  well  aware  of  the  facts  in  our  home 
areas.  We  know  intimately  the  results 
which  will  follow  when  public  schools  are 
made  unfit  and  unsafe  for  the  children 
of  our  districts.  We  know  all  too  well  the 
mood  of  the  people — a  people  who  have 
suffered  much,  but  who  are  still  too  rug- 
gedly American  to  allow  their  children  to 
be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  political 
expediency  as  a  propitiation  to  the  na- 
tionally repudiated  left. 

We  who  represent  these  Americans 
have  expressed  our  sentiments  directly 
to  the  President.  We  have  talked  per- 
sonally with  the  Attorney  General.  We 
have  conferred  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  We  have 
plainly  and  repeatedly  told  these  gentle- 
men what  the  facts  are,  and  what  the 
dangers  are.  We  have  not  done  what  we 
can  with  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  necessary  again  to 
inform  all  of  our  colleagues  in  this  House, 
and  from  the  fioor  of  this  House,  the 
members  of  the  judiciary  branch,  that 
the  people  have  had  all  that  they  will 
stand.  The  decent,  responsible,  hard- 
working, taxpaying  Americans  are 
through  being  pushed  around.  They  have 
spoken  at  the  ballot  box  in  every  signifi- 
cant election  for  more  than  a  year.  They 
are  acutely  aware  that  neighborhood 
peace  and  harmony  cannot  be  bought 
with  greater  outlays  of  their  tax  dollars. 
They  are  dispatching  petitions  by  the 
pound  to  the  Congress,  to  the  President, 
and  even  to  the  courts.  They  are  holding 
meetings  numbering  In  the  tens  of 
thousands. 

They  are  determined  that  what  hap- 
pened to  the  District  of  Columbia  will  not 
happen  to  their  homes.  They  are  deter- 
mined that  their  children  will  remain 
safe,  and  will  be  educated,  not  indoc- 
trinated with  propaganda  foreign  both 
to  truth  and  to  the  great  history  of  our 
Republic.  And  they  are  determined  to  do 
whatever  It  is  necessary  for  them  to  do 
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to  protect  t^ielr  homes  and  their  children 
This  Is  Americanism  at  Its  finest,  and 
we  call  for  the  understanding  and  the 
assistance  4t  other  Americans  In  remov- 
ing from  the  backs  of  our  people  the  un- 
constitutional. lUegal,  and  useless  puni- 
tive measures  designed  only  to  appease 
repudiated  and  dissident  minorities  In 
other  parts  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  several  news 
clippings  a*  this  point  in  the  Record: 
(From  the  Mbncheeter  (N.H.)  Union  Leader 
Aug.  13.  1969) 
Lux  IN  WAsanfOTOM,  D.C. 
Waahlngto^  is  a  city  in  which  bus  drivers 
require  that j  the  exact  change  be  dropped 
tn  the  fare  foxes,  as  they  no  longer  carry 
either  change  or  tokens  because  of  the  fre- 
quency of  holdups. 

The  holdufi  peril  also  Is  the  reason  for  the 
sign  on  Elswfck's  truck.  The  safe  built  Into 
the  truck  U  *8lgned  to  delay  or  foil  thieves. 
Holdup  meh — who  Elswlck  says  often  are 
seeking  mon^y  to  buy  drugs — would  have 
several  optlojis  open  on  encountering  Els- 
wlck and  his  truck. 

They  mighli  leave  him  alone  and  look  for 
-  easl4r-4>rey.     j 

They  might  overpower  Elswlck  and  take 
him  and  the  (jruck  to  some  quiet  spot  where 
they  could  pH  the  safe  open  at  leisure  They 
possibly  woul*  kill  EUwlck  afterward  so  he 
could  not  Ideritlfy  them. 

If  they  dldn|t  notice  the  sign  In  time — un- 
til after  they  i  had  boarded  the  truck — they 
might  be  defeated  by  the  safe  and  flee.  How- 
ever, to  avoid  kdentlflcatlon.  they  might  kill 
Elswlck.  Or  they  might  beat  or  kUl  him  to 
express  their  disappointment. 

The  sign  and  safe.  then,  lessen  the  odds 
against  Elswlck  as  a  prospective  holdup  vic- 
tim— but  not  l>y  much. 

The  greatesd  effect  of  the  sign  Is  to  reveal 
the  shocking  ef  tent  of  crime  In  the  streets  of 
Washington,  afid  Its  effect  on  the  dally  lives 
of  ordinary  wogking  pec^le. 

Probably  th^  best  deterrent  to  the  hold- 
ups— on  the  hasls  of  statistics  from  other 
states  and  cities — would  be  the  criminal's 
knowledge  th^  many  responsible  citizens, 
including  truck  drivers,  legally  were  carry- 
ing firearms,  w^lle  If  he.  the  criminal,  were 
to  use  a  gun  to  commit  a  crime,  he  would  bo 
subject  to  heairy  punishment.  While  desir- 
able. It  wouldn't  be  essential  for  Elswlck  him- 
self to  carry  a  g|in.  The  fact  that  he  might  be 
armed  would  nrovlde  him  much  more  pro- 
tection than  hli  truck's  sign. 

It  was  In  crliiie-rldden  Washington,  ironi- 
cally, that  a  coitunlsslon  on  violence  recently 
recommended  ttiat  cltlzen-owned  handguns 
be  confiscated  t|iroughout  the  nation  I 

This  was  prc^oeed  despite  the  fact  that 
not  one  Washington  holdup  was  committed 
by  a  handgun.  In  every  case  the  holdup  was 
committed  by  a  criminal,  who  may  have  used 
a  gun,  knife,  club  or  broken  bottle  to  ter- 
rorize or  kill  his  victim. 

Yet  political  commissions  and  political 
cliques  contlni^  to  pass  lightly  over  the 
criminal's  role,  land  direct  their  wrath  and 
restrictions  at  jthe  nations'  cltlzen-owned 
firearms,  using  Arguments  which  with  equal 
absurdity  could' be  turned  against  automo- 
biles, which  oftan  are  used  In  getaways  after 
crimes.  I 

Meanwhile,  Wishlngton's  sign  painters  and 
safe  Installers  aye  being  kept  busy. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star 

^g.  13,  1969] 

HoovM  Blames  •|Minority"  of  Rkpkatebs  fob 

BiSING   Ckimx 
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year  study  of  18,333  persons  arrested  In  1963 
he  pointed  out  that  63  percent  returned  to 
the  streets  to  be  arrested  on  other  charges 

More  than  3,900  persons  In  the  group 
were  arrested  four  or  more  ttmee  between 
1963  and  1968,  he  added. 

Hoover  said  he  was  most  disturbed  with 
mounting  arrest  rates  among  the  yoxmg.  Of 
those  who  were  under  20  when  arrested  In 
1963.  72  percent  were  arreeted  again  later. 

MANY    WXRZ    ACQUrrrXD 

By  case  disposition,  the  highest  number 
of  repeaters,  or  recidivists,  were  those  who 
had  their  original  cases  dismissed  or  were 
acquitted.  Of  these,  91  percent  were  arrested 
again  In  five  years. 

Adding  fuel  to  the  growing  criticism  of 
the  lack  of  rehabilitation  in  the  nation's 
penal  system  the  statistics  showed  that  of 
those  who  served  prison  sentences  for  their 
1963  crime.  74  percent  were  arrested  again. 

lo  another  way  of  documenting  the  prob- 
lem the  FBI  traced  the  records  of  5.528  per- 
sons arrested  on  robbery  charges  In  1967  and 
1968.  Of  these.  86  percent  had  been  arrested 
previously.  73  percent  had  been  convicted  of 
a  prior  serious  crime,  and  50  pereent  had 
served  time  for  prior  convictions. 

"We  are  talking  about  a  small  number  of 
people  who  repeat  and  repeat  and  repeat, 
there's  no  other  way  of  putting  It,"  com- 
mented one  FBI  official. 
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(Bf  John  Plalka) 

FBI  Director  Jj  Edgar  Hoover  released  a  set 
of  statistics  tod^y  that  blamee  much  of  the 
naUon's  upsurge  of  crime  on  a  "reUtlvely 
small  minority"  of  repeaters. 

Announcing  tl^e  results  of  a  special  flve- 


tUSK    TO    CmzENS    GROWS 

Hoover  said  the  risk  that  a  citizen  will  be- 
come a  victim  of  crime  has  doubled  since 
1960. 

The  statistics  show  that  the  risk  of  be- 
coming a  victim  of  crime  In  the  Washington 
area  U  substanUally  higher  than  the  naUonal 
average,  but  lower  than  the  risk  in  other 
major,  nearby  metropolitan  areas. 

Last  year  2235  serious  crimes  were  reported 
for  each  100.000  population  In  the  nation. 
In  the  Washington  Metropolitan  area,  which 
Includes  all  surrounding  suburban  Jurisdic- 
tions, Including  Loudoim  and  Prince  Wil- 
liam counties,  the  rate  per  100,000  was  3  416 
crimes. 

However,  the  Baltimore  area  reported  a 
higher  rate,  at  4,449.  and  the  New  York  met- 
ropolitan area  was  stlU  higher  with  4,733  seri- 
ous crimes  per  100,000  residents. 

The  nation's  rate  of  crime  Increase  has 
grown  11  times  faster  than  the  population 
In  the  1960s,  Hoover  said. 

The  FBI  statistics  showed  that,  while 
police  were  able  to  solve  more  cases  than  ever 
before  In  1968.  their  clearance  or  solution 
rate  compared  with  the  total  amount  of  seri- 
ous crime  reported  Is  continuing  to  drop. 

SERIOUS    CRIME    UP    17    PERCENT 

In  1967.  clearances  were  reported  in  22.4 
percent  of  serious  cases.  Last  year  the  figure 
dropped  to  20.9  percent.  It  was  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  category  of  robbery,  where  a  7 
percent  decline  In  clearances  was  reported 

As  Hoover  reported  earlier  this  year,  serious 
crime  In  the  nation  increased  by  17  percent 
over  1967. 

Washington  had  an  Increase  of  24  percent 
over  1967.  In  1967,  39,585  serious  crimes  were 
reported.  In  1968  the  number  rose  to  49,360. 

The  FBI  report  complains  of  a  "growing 
attitude  of  disrespect  for  police"  and  shows 
that  the  rate  of  citizen  assaults  on  police- 
men cUmbed  17  percent  last  year.  There  were 
15.8  assaults  for  each  100  oflJcers. 

However,  the  report  adds,  there  was  a  de- 
cUne  In  the  number  of  officers  murdered  In 
the  Une  of  duty.  Sixty-four  officers  were 
killed  throughout  the  nation  last  year,  com- 
pared with  the  record  of  76  kUled  In  1967. 

I  From  the  Washington  Dally  News, 

Aug.  13, 1969] 

The  Serious  Catsoort — D.C.   Crime  Tops 

U.S.  Hike 
The  niunber  of  serious  crimes  In  the  Dis- 
trict rose  24.7  per  cent  In  1968  over  the  pre- 
vious  year,   nearly   50   per   cent   above   the 


national  Increase  of  17  per  cent  according  to 
the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Report  released 
today.  "-"cu 

The  District  ranked  sixth  In  the  nation  in 
number  of  serious  crimes,  with  all  the  higher- 
miked  cities  having  larger  populations  New 
York,  with  482,990  serious  crimes,  led  the 
nation. 

The  FBI  lists  murder  and  non-negligent 
manslaughter,  forcible  rape,  robbery  aggra- 
vated  assault,  burglary,  larceny-theft  of  more 
than  «50,  and  auto  theft  as  "serious  crimes  " 
District  police  chief  Jerry  V.  Wilson  blamed 
part  of  the  crime  rise  here  on  court  delays  in 
trying  suspecU  and  a  lenient  ball  release 
policy.  He  told  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Crime  on  Monday  the  "Immediate  answer 
to  our  crime  problems  .  .  .  lines  In  the  major 
shoring  up  of  our  court  systems  and  correc- 
tlons  facllltlee." 

Two  Innovations  In  District  police  efforts 
to  combat  the  upward  trend  of  crime  were 
put  Into  effect  this  week.  The  city's  14  pre- 
cincts were  consolidated  Into  six  districts 
and  a  $1  million  worth  of  commimlcatlons 
equipment  was  put  Into  operation. 

The  report  shows  that  In  the  District  there 
was  an  Increase  In  all  serious  crime  categories 
except  aggravated  assault,  where  the  rate 
dropped  by  1.3  per  cent.  The  rate  also  went 
down  in  two  lesser  categories— negligent 
manslaughter  and  laxceny-theft  of  lees  than 
WO.  The  negligent  manslaughter  rate 
dropped  13.3  per  cent,  whUe  the  larceny 
category  rate  drop  was  less  than  1  per  cent. 

Other  category  rises  over  1967  figures  were- 
murder  and  non-negligent  manslaughter  up 
9.6  per  cent;  forcible  rape,  up  51.1  per  cent- 
robbery,  up  49.7  per  cent;  burglary  up  22 
per  cent;  larceny-theft  of  $50  and  over,  up 
10.5  per  cent;  and  auto  theft,  up  33  5  ner 
cent.  ^ 

In  all.  the  District  showed  49,360  crimes 

known  to  the  police"  as  compared  to  39  585 
In  1967,  and  29,479  In  1966. 

Suburban  statistics  were  not  broken  down 
In  the  FBI  lists,  and  "metropolitan  Washing- 
ton" figures  Included  crimes  committed  In 
Loudoun  and  Prince  William  Counties— sec- 
tions not  ordinarily  considered  part  of  the 
metropolitan  area. 

In  the  FBI's  "metropolitan  Washington  " 
there  were  3,416.5  crimes  per  100.000  Inhabit- 
ants in  1968.  and  2,839.6  crimes  per  100  000 
inhabitants  the  previous  year.  That  amounts 
to  a  20.3  per  cent  rles. 

National  statUtlcs  show  a  17  per  cent  In- 
crease In  crime,  with  a  citizen's  chances  of 
being  a  victim  on  the  Increase.  There  were 
more  than  two  victims  per  100  Inhabitants 
of  the  country  In  1968. 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Aug   13 

1969) 

Crimb — A   Growing   Problem 

(By  Mark  Schneider) 

The  dominant   factor  affecting   crime  In 

suburban  Maryland  Is  the  District  of  Colum- 

bla^lts  residents,  its  illicit  attractions  and 

Its  social  crises. 

In  each  lnal»nce,  law  enforcement  prob- 
lems and  responsibilities  are  created  for 
Maryland  police  forces.  Suburban  police 
chiefs  say  that  the  Impact  may  be  unavoid- 
able when  a  center  city  Is  surrounded  by  In- 
creasingly affluent  bedroom  communities 
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SPnxOVKB    FROM    D.C. 

The  crime  spillover  was  outlined  during 
Senate  District  Committee  hearings  on  crUne 
earlier  this  year.  Sen.  Joeerph  D.  Tydings 
committee  chairman,  summed  up  the  testi- 
mony: "Across  the  streets  and  rivers  which 
mark  the  District  of  Columbia  boundaries 
spUl  many  of  the  culprits,  costs  and  conse- 
quences of  crime  in  its  suburbs." 

A  review  of  crime  stattetlos  for  the  first 
half  of  1969  and  Interviews  with  area  police 
chiefs  reinforce  those  conclusions,  but  bring 
into  question  how  much  police  forces  can  do 
to  reduce  crime. 

The  trend  of  serious  crimes  In  suburban 


Maryland  from  January  through  June 
showed  an  approximate  16  per  cent  Increaae 
over  the  first  six  months  of  1968.  Crimes 
against  property — auto  theft,  grand  larceny 
and  burglary — produced  much  of  the  in- 
crease. Among  the  violent  felonies — murder, 
rape,  assault  and  robbery — the  latter  set  new 
highs  and  in  most  areas  police  had  dlfllculty 
keeping  up   with    the   Increase. 

However,  Prince  Georges  police,  where  rob- 
bery incidents  Jumped  48  per  cent,  managed 
to  up  their  arrests  by  60  per  cent  over  the 
first  half  of  last  year.  DC.  residents  contin- 
ued to  comprise  some  60  per  cent  of  the  rob- 
bery suspects. 

Those  robbery  statistics  supported  the 
testimony  before  the  Senate  District  Com- 
mittee by  Prince  Georges  Commissioner 
Francis  J.  Alulsl,  who  said  his  county,  with 
17.4  miles  of  common  boimdaries  with  the 
District,  had  the  "largest  and  most  costly 
crime  spillover  problem." 

ATTRACTION  FOR   YOUNG 

The  spillover  produced  other  law  enforce- 
ment problems.  John  Trubow,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Maryland  Governor's  Commit- 
tee on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  stressed  that  the  District's 
social  unrest  ripples  of  fear  across  political 
boundaries  that  could  be  measured  in  the 
sudden  upturn  of  gun  sales  last  year. 

He  said  pistol  sales  Jumped  from  4,126  to 
7,983  In  Prince  Georges  and  from  2,756  to 
4.315  In  Montgomery  In  1968. 

Montgomery  County  Police  Chief  James  J. 
McAuIlffe  also  emphasized  that  suburban 
residents,  particularly  young  people,  were 
drawn  to  Georgetown  and  Dupont  Circle  and 
all  too  often  returned  home  with  marijuana 
and  other  Illicit  drugs.  Prince  Georges  police 
officials  found  drug  usage  reports  tripling 
over  1968  with  the  District  one  of  the  major 
drug  sources. 

But  the  District's  effect  on  suburban  com- 
munities has  been  uneven  and  nearly  every 
Jurisdiction  has  a  different  "major"  problem. 

CRIME   statistics 

A  profile  showing  the  increase  In  serious 
crimes  diu-lng  the  first  half  of  1969  over  the 
same  period  a  year  ago  points  up  the  tin- 
evenness  of  Montgomery  County,  up  23  per 
cent;  Prince  Georges,  up  8  per  cent;  Takoma 
Park,  up  34  percent;  HyattsvUle,  up  6.8  per 
cent;  and  Greenbelt,  up  66  per  cent. 

Behind  those  figures  are  the  thousands  of 
people  who  have  called  police  to  report  their 
home  broken  Into,  their  car  stolen  or  their 
store  robbed. 

Statistics  cover  the  prosperous  business- 
man who  spent  a  week  at  his  cabin  and  re- 
turned to  a  ransacked  Bethesda  home  to 
find  television,  radio  and  Jewelry  missing. 
They  also  include  the  high-rise  apartment 
complex  In  Sliver  Spring  where  a  secretary 
opened  the  door  to  her  airconditloned  apart- 
ment and  discovered  the  electric  appliances 
missing.  The  numerical  totals  also  cover  the 
Takoma  Park  motel  o-wner  who  was  pistol 
whipped  during  the  second  armed  robbery 
of  his  office  this  year  when  he  "moved  too 
slowly." 

MONTGOMERY   COUNTY 

Montgomery  County  (577  officers.  $8  mil- 
lion police  budget,  505,000  population)  Chief 
McAuUffe  said  there  were  10  murders  and  20 
rai>es  this  year,  a  substantial  Increase  over 
last  year.  But  the  Chief  added,  "We've  also 
upped  our  arrest  rate  in  those  cases." 

However,  the  police  clearance  rate  for  rob- 
beries was  far  below  Its  mark  last  year  with 
only  23  arrests  compared  to  the  45  recorded 
In  the  first  six  months  of  1968.  "A  goodly 
proportion  of  those  robberies  were  com- 
mitted by  people  from  other  areas — D.C.  and 
Prince  Georges  particularly."  he  said. 

The  most  frequent  felonies  were  house- 
breaking and  thefts  of  more  than  $50. 

"The  wealth  of  the  county,  the  location  of 


our  homes  surrounded  by  hedges  and  shrubs 
makes  It  easy  prey  for  burglars,"  he  ex- 
plained. He  said  that  the  county  hoped  to 
counteract  a  recent  rise  In  apartment  bur- 
glaries by  requiring  "dead  bolt"  locks  to 
make  it  harder  for  the  apartment  burglar 
who  depends  on  fast  entrance  and  exit. 

Chief  McAullffe  also  said  that  the  county's 
narcotics  problem  has  continued  undimin- 
ished, with  Juveniles  and  the  under-25  age 
group  the  major  offenders.  Since  January, 
129  arrests  for  narcotics  violations  have  been 
made,  nearly  all  in  the  younger  age  group, 
the  chief  said. 

"In  our  county,  the  actual  use  of  narcotics 
Is  more  or  less  restricted  to  marijuana."  He 
agreed  with  the  earlier  statement  made  by 
Lt.  John  Bechtel: 

"Our  kids  started  going  to  Georgetown 
two  or  three  years  ago  and  It  (drug  use) 
mushroomed  up  Just  as  soon  as  they  did." 

PRINCX    GEORGES 

Prince  Georges  (500  officers,  $9  million 
budget.  632,000  population)  Police  Chief 
Vincent  S.  Free  said,  "about  95  per  cent  of 
our  crime  occurs  between  the  D.C.  line  and 
the  Beltway."  He  said  that  most  robberies — 
489  through  June  1969 — fall  within  a  mile 
or   two   of   the   District. 

Robbery  Squad  Lt,  James  Ross  added  that 
only  one  shop  along  the  10-mlle  length  of 
Eastem-av  had  not  been  robbed. 

Chief  Free  added,  "the  targets  have  been 
small  businesses,  dry  cleaners,  fried  chicken 
and  hamburger  restaurants." 

He  said  that  most  of  the  stores  and  shops 
had  parking  lots  that  made  "drlve-ln"  hold- 
ups easy  to  accomplish. 

Despite  the  difficulties  Involved,  Chief  Free 
cited  the  Increase  In  robbery  arrests  and  at- 
tributed It  to  "concentrating  our  people  in 
the  places  of  highest  Incidence." 

JUVENILES    AND    DRUGS 

Both  men  named  the  narcotics  problem  as 
the  county's  most  difficult  to  detect. 

"It  Is  Increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  with 
more  Juveniles  Involved  each  day."  Chief 
Free  said.  He  called  the  drug  usage  "Just 
phenomenal"  and  added,  "It's  coming  from 
the  larger  cities." 

Narcotics  arrests  nearly  tripled  In  the 
county  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  with  148  persons,  including  62  Juveniles, 
apprehended.  In  1988,  only  53  persons  were 
arrested  during  the  same  period. 

"We're  sending  them  (policemen)  through 
narcotics  training  as  fast  as  we  can,"  Prince 
Georges  Vice  Squad  Capt.  Wayne  MlUlgan 
said.  He  added  that  more  police  undercover 
work  Is  needed. 

Here's  how  the  crime  problem  shapes  up 
In  a  sampling  of  suburban  Maryland 
communities. 

CITY    OF   GREENBELT 

The  city  of  Greenbelt  (15  officers,  $200,000 
budget,  population  20,000)  Police  Chief 
William  T.  Lane  reported  that  serious  crimes 
had  Jumped  66  percent,  with  larceny  over 
$50  tripling  and  burglaries  also  rising  by 
more  than  60  percent. 

Qreenbelt's  recent  experience  was  the  most 
dramatic  evidence  of  a  shift  In  the  target  of 
thieves  that  also  was  felt  by  other  subtur- 
ban  Maryland  communities. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  thefts — 20  last 
January  thru  June,  1968,  and  62  this  year — 
were  from  autos  that  had  been  stripped 
Inside  and  out.  The  major  attractions  were 
the  tape  recorders,  radios  and  elaborate 
speaker  systems  that  stud  many  new  car 
Interiors. 

HTATTSVILLE 

HyattsvUle  (13  officers,  $160,000.  popula- 
tion 18.000)  Police  Chief  Kenneth  C. 
Moureau  also  said.  "They  go  after  those 
accessories  as  well  as  tires  and  batteries." 
Grand  larceny  showed  the  single  largest  in- 


crease with  97  Instances  compared  to  the 
80  reports  last  year. 

He  also  said  that  housebreakings  were  In 
"apartments  mostly,  and  In  the  evening, 
when  people  are  out." 

TAKOMA    PARK 

In  Takoma  Park  (27  officers,  $260,000 
budget,  population  26.000)  a  sudden  rash  of 
40  apartment  break- Ins  last  month  helped 
send  burglary  statistics  up  20  percent  and 
larceny  soaring  some  60  percent  above  last 
year's  totals  at  the  same  date. 

Lt.  Robert  E.  Porter  said  the  burglaries 
were  clustered  in  the  apttrtment  complexes 
abutting  East  Silver  Spring.  He  attributed 
the  crimes  to  "outside  gangs  who  were  after 
T.V.'s,  cameras,  binoculars — anything  and 
everything  small  that  was  pawnable  or 
sellable." 

Altho  the  department  was  aware  of  the 
trend  upward  in  narcotics  usage,  he  said 
that  only  eight  narcotics  reports  had  been 
registered  since  the  first  of  the  year.  He  added 
that  drugs  were  concentrated  among  young 
adults  who  were  not  habitual  users  but 
smoked  marijuana  or  amphetamines  and 
barbiturates  at  parties.  He  said  a  drug  abuse 
educational  program  is  beginning  In  Junior 
and  senior  high  schools  in  September. 

PROBLEM    GROWING 

Desplve  the  efforts  and  the  cooperation  of 
area  police  departanents,  In  communication, 
computerized  records  systems  and  mutual 
aid  arrangements,  the  simple  fact  is  that 
crime  continues  going  up. 

Police  expenditures  for  manpower  and 
equipment  are  on  the  rise.  But  so  is  the  rate 
of  crime.  That  Is  where  It  stands. 

Quit?  Never! 
(By  John  J.  Synon) 

As  my  friend  pushed  himself  under  the 
steering  wheel,  his  right  heel  brushed  the 
big,  black  .45  strapped  against  the  seat's 
upright. 

My  eye  caught  the  movement  as  his  eye 
caught  the  startled  expression  on  my  face. 

"We  don't  go  out  any  more  without  a 
gun,"  my  friend  said,  by  way  of  explanation. 
"Not  In  this  part  of  Arkansas.  There  have 
been  several  incidents." 

The  Journey  was  to  be  a  short  one,  a  mile, 
from  the  Marvell  fair  grounds  where  a  bar- 
becue was  tn  progress  to  the  new  school 
house  I  had  asked  to  see. 

"Things  are  really  getting  tight."  my  com- 
panion told  me  as  we  arrived.  "Between  the 
federal  courts  and  the  NAACP,  they  mean  to 
crush  us  and  we  don't  really  know  what  to  do 
exactly — except  resist." 

The  school  was  no  great  shakes,  not  If 
one  were  to  compare  It  to  tax-bought,  public 
school.  But  the  pride  and  love  so  evident 
in  the  timber  of  my  friend's  voice  changed 
the  one-story,  12-room  brick  building  into 
a  veritable  palace.  This  was  their  very  own, 
they  had  built  it  for  their  children.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  public  schools  and  (they 
hoped)  Independent  of  the  federal  govMn- 
ment.  And  (they  hoped)  nobody  could  tell 
them  how  to  operate  It. 

"We  built  It  for  a  hundred-thousand  dol- 
lars, all  of  It;  land,  equipment,  everything." 

"How  much  do  you  still  owe?" 

My  friend  seemed  to  savor  his  reply: 
"Twenty-seven  hundred  more  and  she's 
clear." 

Marvell,  Arkansas,  Is  located  about  76  miles 
south  and  a  bit  west  of  Memphis.  It  is  cotton 
country;  no  rain,  no  cotton;  no  cotton,  no 
life  worth  the  living.  It  is  an  elementary 
land.  Its  people  believe  In  God.  and  they 
believe  in  good  and  In  evil.  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  In  the  boll  weevil. 
And  they  believe  in  social  segregation  of 
the  races;  black.s  as  well  as  whites  believe 
in  that. 

"Ninety  per  cent  of  the  people  of  this 
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country,  bla<lc  and  white,  don't  want  th« 
races  mixed  up  In  the  schoola — but  that 
doesn't  matt*.  They  are  going  to  do  It  any- 
way— they  sajr." 


I  rather  doubt  they  will,  or  If  they  do,  not 
for  long.  And,  I  gather,  the  federal  Judge  who 
rules  the  are«  Is  developing  doubts,  too.  One 
suspects  he  lias  come  to  question  the  In- 
sistent counsi  II  he  has  been  getting  from  the 
NAACP. 

"Over  m  tlie  next  town."  my  friend  went 
on.  "they  had  a  man — white  man.  think  of 
that — go  around  to  all  the  white  parents, 
asking  them  please,  wouldn't  they  send  their 
children  to  integrated  school,  this  fall? 

"And  they  jot  some  to  say  they  would.  It 
ooets  $400.  yoj  know,  to  send  a  child  here. 

"They  told  them  not  to  worry,  that  the 
white  chlldreu  would  be  brought  In  separate 
busses  and  ■would  be  taught  In  a  separate 
building.  The(y  told  em  the  whites  and  the 
colored  woul4  have  separate  recess  times  and 
that  they  wo\lld  begin  school  and  end  school 
at  different  tines  of  day.  Not  to  worry. 

"That's  whiit  they  are  going  to  do  In  Sep- 
tember, so  they  say.  But  you  watch.  The 
NAACP  ain't  ( ping  to  put  up  with  that.  Once 
they  get  thoee  white  kids  on  the  lot.  they 
wlU'lwsk  the  door  In  that  whites-only  build- 
ing mid  lump  'em  all  together" 

"And  then   what?"" 

"You  ever  j  ut  six  cats  in  a  sack?" 


I  said  I  had 
he  meant 

"And  that  ^11  spread 
'"How  far?' 
"Got  me:  It 
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not  but  I  thought  I  knew  what 


I  wanted  to  know, 
will  be  like  six-thousand  cats 


In  a  sack.  That's  the  best  I  can  tell  you.  They 
can  crush  us.  and  we  expect  they  will.  And 
then  the  trou  3le  will  quiet  down." 

"You  think  then,  if  they  bring  troops  to 
Arkansas  again,  you  will  quit?" 

"No.  sir.  Tl.ey  will  bring  the  troops,  all 
right,  but  we  \  ron"t  quit.  They  will  Just  crush 
us." 

'"No,  sir.  Qi  Ittlng  and  being  tied  up  are 
two  different  things.  They  are  Just  going 
to  have  to  held  us.  They  can  do  that  but 
that's  all  they  can  do.  Maybe,  one  day,  they 
will  get  tired  fnd  turn  us  looee.  But  we  will 
never  quit." 

And  they  nekrer  will. 


OBJECTIVES  OF  SDS 

I  Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  td  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  re'  ise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  Extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  event 

<nay    be    some    who    think 

be  more  responsible  since 

(^iented   Progressive   Labor 

lost  the  SDS  elections  in 

think  it  would  be  well  for  stu- 

c^llege   administrators,   who 

faced  with  the  possibility 

feDS-sponsored  campus  dis- 

tnke  a  close,  hard  look  at  the 

objectives  of  the  current  SDS 


paper  entitled    "You  Don't 
herman   to   Know   Which 
Witd  Blows."  printed  in  the 
issue  of  New  Left  Notes, 
publication  of  the  Students  for  a 
Si  )ciety  <  SDS  > .  sets  forth  the 
leadijng  officials  of  the  SDS  in- 
Rudd.  national  secretary; 
national  interorganizational 
Bill  Ayers.  national  edu- 
,    These  individuals  con- 
uational  office,  its  finances, 
propai  anda  facilities, 
attitide,  relative  to  the  Ameri- 
can educational  system,  is  that  "revolu- 
tionaries shoiild  never  put  forth  a  line 


which  fosters  the  illusion  that  imperial- 
ism will  grant  significant  reforms."  They 
express  the  belief  that  high  schools  and 
colleges  should  be  closed  rather  than 
reformed. 
They  have  bodily  stated : 

The  goal  Is  the  .  .  .  achievement  of  a  class- 
less world;  world  communism. 

And  that — 

Political  power  comes  out  of  the  barrel  of  a 
gun. 

That  — 

A  revolution  Is  war. 

And— 

To  win  a  wax  with  an  enemy  as  highly  or- 
ganized and  centralized  as  the  Imperialists 
will  require  a  clandestine  organization  of 
revolutionaries. 

They  state : 

Because  war  Is  political,  political  tasks — 
the  international  communist  revolution — 
mtist  guide  It. 

And  that  a  revolutionary  mass  move- 
ment is  "akin  to  the  Red  Guard  in  China" 
and  one  "with  a  fuU  willingness  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  violent  and  illegal 
struggle." 

The  text  of  pertinent  sections  from 
New  Left  Notes  follows: 

Goal  Is  Woru)  Communism 

So  the  very  first  question  people  in  this 
country  must  ask  In  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  revolution  is  where  they  stand  In  rela- 
tion to  the  United  States  as  an  oppressor  na- 
tion, and  where  they  stand  in  relation  to  the 
masses  of  people  throughout  the  world  whom 
US  Imperialism  Is  oppressing.  •  •  •  we  are 
within  the  heartland  of  a  world-wide  monster, 
a  country  so  rich  from  Its  world-wide  plunder 
that  even  the  crumbs  doled  out  to  the  en- 
slaved masses  within  Its  borders  provide  for 
material  existence  very  much  above  the 
conditions  of  the  masses  of  people  of  the 
world. 

The  goal  Is  the  destruction  of  US  Im- 
perialism and  the  achievement  of  a  class- 
less world:  world  comunism. 

How  To  Make  a  Revolution 
"The  Communists  are  distinguished  from 
the  other  working  class  parties  by  this  only : 
1.  In  the  national  struggles  of  the  proletariat 
of  different  countries,  they  point  out  and 
bring  to  the  front  the  common  Interests  of 
the  entire  proletariat.  Independently  of  all 
nationality.  2.  In  the  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment which  the  struggle  of  the  working 
class  against  the  bourgeoisie  has  to  pass 
through,  they  always  and  everywhere  repre- 
sent the  Interests  of  the  movement  as  a 
whole."   (Communist  Manifesto.) 

At  Columbia  It  was  not  the  gym.  In  par- 
ticular, which  was  Important  In  the  struggle, 
but  the  way  in  which  the  gym  represented, 
to  the  people  of  Harlem  and  Columbia, 
Columbia's  imperialist  Invasion  of  the  black 
colony.  Or  at  Berkeley,  though  people  no 
doubt  needed  a  part  (as  much,  however,  as 
many  other  things?) .  what  made  the  struggle 
so  Important  was  that  people,  at  all  levels  of 
militancy,  consciously  saw  themselves  attack- 
ing private  property  and  the  power  of  the 
state.  And  the  Richmond  Oil  Strike  was  excit- 
ing because  the  militant  flght  for  Improve- 
ment of  material  conditions  was  part  and 
parcel  of  an  attack  on  International  monopoly 
capital.  The  numbers  and  militancy  of  peo- 
ple mobilized  for  these  struggles  has  con- 
slstenUy  surprised  the  left,  and  pointed  to 
the  potential  power  of  a  class-conscious  mass 
movement. 

The  masses  wUl  flght  for  socialism  when 
they  understand  that  reform  fights,  fights  for 
Improvement   of  material   conditions,   can- 


not be  won  under  Imperialism.  With  tills  un- 
derstanding, revolutionaries  should  never  put 
forth  a  line  which  fosters  the  illusion  that 
Imperialism   will   grant  significant  reforms. 

What  does  it  mean  to  organize  around 
racism  and  Imperialism  In  spteciflc  struggles? 
In  the  high  schools  (and  colleges)  at  this 
time,  it  means  putting  forth  a  mass  line  to 
close  down  the  schools,  rather  than  to  reform 
them  so  that  they  can  serve  the  people.  •  •  • 
And  even  where  high  school  kids  are  not 
yet  engaged  in  such  sharp  struggle,  it  is 
crucial  not  to  build  consciousness  only 
around  specific  Issues  such  as  tracking  or 
BOTC  or  racist  teachers,  but  to  use  these 
Issues  to  build  toward  the  general  conscious- 
ness that  the  schools  should  be  shut 
down.  •  •  • 

Agitational  demands  for  Impossible,  but 
reasonable,  reforms  are  a  good  way  to  make 
a  revolutionary  point. 


Neighbobhood-Babed  Citt-Wide  Youth 
Movement 

One  way  to  make  clear  the  nature  of  the 
system  and  our  tasks  working  off  of  separate 
struggles  Is  to  tie  them  together  with  each 
other:  to  show  that  we're  one  "multi-issue" 
movement,  not  an  alliance  of  high  school 
and  college  students,  or  students  and  GI's, 
or  youth  and  workers,  or  students  and  the 
black  community.  The  way  to  do  this  is  to 
build  organic  regional  or  subreglonal  and 
city-wide  movements,  by  regularly  bringing 
people  In  one  institution  or  area  to  fights 
going  on  on  other  fronts.  •   •   • 

Prom  a  neighborhood  base  high  school 
kids  could  be  effectively  tied  in  to  struggles 
around  other  institutions  and  issues,  and  to 
the  anti-imperialist  movement  as  a  whole. 

The  second  level  is  combining  these  neigh- 
borhoods Into  city-wide  and  regional  move- 
ments. This  would  mean  doing  the  same 
thing — bringing  people  to  other  fights  going 
on — only  on  a  larger  scale  relating  to  various 
blow-ups  and  regional  mobilization.  •  •  • 
The  existence  of  this  kind  of  cross-motion 
makes  ongoing  organizing  in  other  places  go 
faster  and  stronger,  first  by  creating  a  per- 
vasive poUtlclzation,  and  second  by  relating 
everything  to  the  most  militant  and  ad- 
vanced struggles  going  on  so  that  they  in- 
fiuence  and  set  the  pace  for  a  lot  more 
people.  •   •    • 

Revolutionary  Youth  Movement  (RYM) 
AND  the  Pigs  (Police) 
Pigs  don't  represent  state  power  as  an  ab- 
stract principle;  they  are  a  power  that  we 
win  have  to  overcome  in  the  course  of  strug- 
gle or  become  irrelevant,  revisionist,  or  dead. 
We  must  prepare  concretely  to  meet  their 
power  because  our  Job  is  to  defeat  the  pigs 
and  the  army,  and  organize  on  that  basis. 
Our  beginnings  should  stress  armed  self-de- 
fense— building  defense  groups  around  karate 
classes,  learning  how  to  move  on  the  street 
and  around  the  neighborhood,  medical  train- 
ing, popularizing  and  moving  toward  (accord- 
ing to  necessity)  self-defense,  all  the  time 
honoring  and  putting  forth  the  principle  that 
"political  power  comes  out  of  the  barrel  of  a 
gun."  These  self-defense  groups  would  initi- 
ate pig  surveillance  patrols,  visits  to  the  pig 
station  and  courts  when  someone  is  busted, 
etc. 


The  Need  por  a  Revolutionart  Party 
The  RYM  must  also  lead  to  the  effective  or- 
ganization needed  to  survive  and  to  create 
another  battlefield  of  the  revolution.  A  revo- 
lution is  a  war;  when  the  movement  in  this 
coimtry  can  defend  itself  militarily  against 
total  repression  it  will  be  part  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war. 

This  win  require  a  cadre  organization,  ef- 
fective secrecy,  self-reliance  among  the 
cadres,  and  an  integrated  relationship  with 
the  active  mass-based  movement.  To  win  a 
war  with  an  enemy  as  highly  organized  and 
centralized  as  the  Imperialists  will  require  a 
(clandestine)  organization  of  revolutionaries, 
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having  also  a  unified  "general  staff";  that  is, 
combined  at  some  point  with  discipline  un- 
der one  centralized  leadership.  Because  war 
Is  political,  political  tasks — the  international 
communist  revolution — must  guide  it.  There- 
fore the  centralized  organization  of  revolu- 
tionaries must  be  a  political  organization  as 
well  as  military,  what  Is  generally  called  a 
■Marxist-Leninist  party. A  revolu- 
tionary mass  movement  is  different  from  the 
traditional  revisionist  mass  base  of  "sympa- 
thizers." Rather  It  is  akin  to  the  Red  Guard 
in  China,  based  on  the  full  participation 
and  Involvement  of  masses  of  people  in  the 
practice  of  making  revolution;  a  movement 
with  a  full  willingness  to  participate  In  the 
violent  and  Illegal  struggle. 


INTERESTING  PARADOXES 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  inter- 
ested, as  all  Members  were,  at  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  JoELsoN)  concerning  the  applica- 
tion of  pressure  to  the  chief  administra- 
tor in  the  executive  branch  on  the  HEW 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  are  several 
paradoxes  involved  in  this.  First,  this  is 
not  an  act  or  a  law  yet.  Hearings  will  not 
be  started  in  the  other  body  of  Congress, 
until  the  end  of  next  month. 

Second,  when  a  ceiling  of  $192.2  billion 
has  been  placed  on  the  Chief  Executive, 
and  we  rather  wantonly  increase  it  by 
$2.3  billion  in  one  single  appropriation 
out  of  some  15  bills — not  counting  the 
supplementals — it  is  needless  to  say  that 
any  Executive  who  administers  under 
such  reins  would  impound  and  withhold 
until  such  time  as  priorities  are  estab- 
lished by  the  legislative  branch,  or  indeed 
he  has  to  assert  them  himself. 

And  finally,  let  me  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  the  paradox  in  the  statement  that 
if  this  money  is  not  spent  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  certainly  it  must  be 
spent  by  the  local  school  boards,  the  mu- 
nicipalities, poUtical  subdivisions,  and 
governments  of  States  other  than  the 
Federal  Government.  This  might  indeed 
be  a  very  wonderful  thing,  and  even  more 
constitutional  than  our  help  from  the 
Federal  taxpayers*  pockets. 

Finally,  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
if  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  does 
not  want  the  credibility  gaps  in  the  halls 
of  justice  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to 
be  greater  than  they  were  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  imder  Robert  Strange 
McNamara  and  Arthur  Sylvester,  he  had 
better  correct  the  Congressional  Record 
because  it  says  he  did  vote  against  the 
surtax  extension  which  he  has  just  de- 
nied on  this  floor. 


fact,  a  number  of  those  expenditures, 
especially  vocational  education,  title  n 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  I  doubt  that  the  local  schools 
would  be  able  to  find  that  money  to 
spend.  I  think  the  local  schools  would 
find  the  money  to  spend  for  general  edu- 
cation now  financed  by  impact  aid.  But 
there  are  some  programs  that  will  be 
financed,  only  if  the  Federal  Government 
makes  those  expenditures.  We  passed  an 
adequate  authorization  last  year  for  vo- 
cational education  but,  we  have  to  spend 
the  increased  amount  of  money  in  the 
House-passed  HEW  appropriation  bill 
in  order  to  implement  that  V(x;ational 
Education  Act. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  President  Is 
right  to  the  extent  that  the  Congress  has 
the  responsibility  of  holding  spending 
down  to  the  limit  we  set.  When  we  set 
the  priorties  in  the  House  for  more  edu- 
cation money,  which  I  favor,  I  also  be- 
lieve we  have  a  responsibility  to  reduce 
expenditures  in  some  other  areas  so  that 
we  can  keep  the  budget  in  balance.  I  hope 
the  administration  hears  our  demands 
for  more  adequate  education  funding 
but  I  hope  we  also  hear  and  heed  the 
administration's  demand  for  sound  fiscal 
judgment  on  the  total  budget. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  think  you  are  right 
to  a  certain  extent.  You  referred  to  im- 
pacted aid  which  I  think  is  almost  $400 
milhon  over  the  budget  estimate  and 
title  I  which  certainly  is  drastically 
needed  in  the  industrial  cities  which  is 
$180  million.  So  I  would  say  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  would  have  to  be  provided  by 
the  cities  if  the  Federal  Government  did 
not  provide  it. 


SCHOOL  AID  TO  IMPACTED  AREAS 

<Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  talk  about 
his  amendments  and  the  suggestion  that 
if  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
spend  the  money,  the  local  school  boards 
and  the  States  will  spend  the  money  in- 
stead. 

If  that  was  the  case,  I  would  not  have 
voted  for  the  Joelson  amendment.  In 


GUN  CONFISCATION:  THE  ISSUE 
IS  JOINED  AS  NEVER  BEFORE 
(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  many  years  of  public 
debate  over  gun  registration,  control,  and 
licensing,  the  public  has  started  to  recog- 
nize that  the  thrust  of  all  these  proposals 
has  been,  and  is,  gun  confiscation.  The 
July  30  statement  of  Dr.  Milton  Eisen- 
hower on  t>ehalf  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence  has  brought  the  issue  to  a  head 
as  never  before. 

The  Commission's  recommendations 
were  not  watered  down  or  obscured  by 
technicalities,  but  were  direct  and  un- 
equivocable.  The  Commission  has  advo- 
cated gun  confiscation  by  the  U.S. 
Government. 

What  the  Commission  has  done  is  to 
polarize  the  debate.  As  one  of  those 
Members  who  has  consistently  fought 
what  I  consider  to  be  unconstitutional 
proposals  for  gun  registration,  I  can  only 
state  my  delight  and  surprise  that  the 
gim  confiscators  have  decided  to  come 
out  from  imder  the  cloak  of  respect- 
ability in  which  they  wrapped  themselves 
after  the  Kennedy-King-Kermedy  assas- 
sinations. We,  the  opponents  of  gun  con- 
fiscation, have  cried  "wolf,"  and  sure 


enough,  but  unlike  the  fable,  the  wolf 
appeared.  In  the  fable,  the  neighbors 
came  running  to  flght  the  wolf  and  that 
is  what  Is  happening  today.  The  citizens 
are  beginning  to  flght  these  unnecessary, 
unwarranted,  and  unworkable  recom- 
mendations that  would  destroy  their 
right  to  self-protection. 

It  is  interesting  that  some  representa- 
tives of  the  press  are  also  beginning  to 
see  the  light,  but  most  important,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  confiscation  forces 
has  drawn  back  from  the  Commission's 
statement.  He  said: 

I  don't  think  the  American  people  are 
ready  to  go  that  far. 

With  that  statement,  I  find  for  the 
flrst  time  that  I  am  in  agreement  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut.  The 
Commission  has  truly  gone  too  far. 
but  I  fear  that  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut was  showing  more  concern  for 
the  detrimental  impact  of  the  Commis- 
sion's report  and  recommendations  on 
the  carefully  constructed  image  which 
the  gun  confiscators  have  built  up  over 
the  years  than  on  the  substantive  issue 
of  gun  control.  The  Commission's  report 
may  have  given  hope  to  some,  but  its 
blunt  and  uncompromising  tone  has 
finally  shown  the  true  colors  of  those  in 
the  forefront  of  the  gun  control  debate. 
With  the  issue  now  out  in  the  open,  with 
the  battle  lines  firmly  drawn,  with  the 
American  citizen  aroused  as  never  before, 
I  believe  it  is  appropriate  to  say  that  the 
turning  point  has  been  reached.  The  di- 
rection now  is  toward  realism.  The  sob 
sisters  and  do  gooders  have  had  their 
day,  now  the  voice  of  reason — the  voice 
of  the  American  people,  the  voice  of  the 
American  sportsman — will  prevail. 

That  voice  of  reason  has  been  heard 
by  the  administration,  although  acknowl- 
edgment has  not  come  from  as  high  up 
as  I  would  have  expected  considering  the 
statement  of  candidate  Nixon  and  the 
mandate  of  the  people  as  expressed  last 
November.  If  you  will  recall,  candidate 
Nixon  said  on  July  9,  1968: 

Gun  control  .  .  .  disarms  law-abiding  citi- 
zens .  .  .  merchants,  cab  drivers  and  bus 
drivers  who  are  unarmed  because  they  have 
obeyed  the  gun  law  become  the  easy  prey  of 
the  criminals  who  have  evaded  It. 

Candidate  Nixon  went  on  to  call  for  a 
mandatory  sentence  of  up  to  7  years  for 
the  use  of  a  firearm  in  the  commission 
of  a  major  crime. 

Even  though  I  do  not  believe  the  Nixon 
administration's  current  position  is 
strong  enough  in  opposition  to  gun  con- 
trol legislation,  I  am  pleased  with  the 
indication  that  the  administration  is 
willing  to  slow  down  the  heretofore  head- 
long rush  into  gun  confiscation.  This  po- 
sition was  stated  by  the  Associate 
Deputy  Attorney  General  on  July  24  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juve- 
nile Delinquency. 

The  Justice  Department  and  the 
Treasury  Department  are,  in  my  opinion, 
faced  with  an  impossible  situation.  They 
must  attempt  to  enforce  a  law  which  is 
basically  unworkable — the  Gvm  Control 
Act  of  1968.  The  administration  spokes- 
man has  not  come  right  out  and  said  that 
the  law  is  useless,  but  he  did  put  the  law 
In  perspective  concerning  attempts  to 
revise  it  this  year.  He  said : 
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since  the  (ket)  did  not  become  effective 
until  the  en4  of  1968,  we  have  had  only 
approximately  seven  months  of  experience 

with  Ite  enforaament. 
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In  short,  knowing  that  the  law  Is 
basically  unetiiorceable,  the  administra- 
tion Is  hoping  that  the  Congress  will  not 
further  complicate  the  problem  of  en- 
forcement by  adding  more  rules  and 
regulations.  Naturally,  you  know  my  re- 
action to  that;— If  It  Is  a  bad  law,  repeal  It. 

In  the  same  statement,  the  Justice 
Department  expresses  what  I  take  to  be 
the  philosophy  of  the  administration  con- 
cerning the  further  attempts  to  push  gun 
control  and  registration,  to  wit: 

We  agree  with  the  representatives  from 
the  Oepartmeiit  of  the  Treasury  that  regis- 
tration and  licensing  proposals  represent  a 
distinct  departure  from  previously  held  con- 
cepts of  Federal  controls  of  sporting  firearms 
and  would  constitute  an  unwarranted  Inva- 
sion Into  the  j  province  of  State  and  local 
governments.    ' 

Earlier,  the  Justice  Department 
spok^man  gaive  a  succinct  statement  on 
the  "Rto'"  of  jthis  position: 

I  believe  It  14  necessary  to  emphasize  that 
each  State  facet  different  problems  and  con- 
ditions In  the  area  of  firearms  control.  The 
problems  and  conditions  peculiar  to  the  pop- 
ulous urban  northeastern  States  are  not 
those  peculiar  to  the  sparsely  poptilated 
Plains  and  Mountain  States.  Thus,  the  leg- 
islature* of  these  diverse  States  are  likely 
to  adopt  dlffer^t  measures  In  dealing  with 
firearms." 

You  will  ncjtice  that  the  department 
mentions  "firearms,"  not  long  guns,  or 
handguns,  but  "firearms."  The  distinc- 
tion which  thi  Commission  has  endeav- 
order  to  makfe  is  very  weak.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  administration  seems  to  play 
into  the  handjs  of  the  gun  confiscation 
advocates  whto  its  spokesman  prefaces 
"firearms"  with  "sporting."  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  I  am  willing  to  give  the  ad- 
ministration t^ie  benefit  of  the  doubt  on 
this  Issue  and  hope  that  the  distinction 
between  types]  of  weapons  will  not  be- 
come a  new  w«dge  upon  which  to  mount 
a  campaign  t<i  legislatively  deprive  the 
citizens  of  their  firearms. 

The  gun  confiscation  advocates,  hav- 
ing failed  in  their  attempts  to  confiscate 
or  control  evfery  gtm  in  the  United 
States  last  y^r  with  the  emotionally 
spurred  Gun  qontrol  Act.  are  now  rely- 
ing on  the  presB  notices  generated  by  the 
Commission  04  Violence  and  the  Com- 
mission's distinction  between  the  rela- 
tive "harm"  caused  by  the  ownership  of 
one  type  of  wfapon  over  another.  This 
false  distinction  is  not  likely  to  be  palat- 
able to  the  Ainerican  public,  and  for 
a  change,  it  is  |  not  left  to  a  member  of 
the  loyal  oppofeition  to  gun  controllers 
to  point  out  th*  absurdity  of  the  distinc- 
tion, j 

In  an  edltofial  entiUed  "More  Gun 
Control  Nonsenlse."  in  the  July  30  edition 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  the 
point  was  made  more  dramatically  than 
I  could  hope  t^  do.  The  Importance  of 
that  editorial  requires  its  full  reading 
and  I  incorporate  it  here  for  the  con- 
venience and  edification  of  all  Members: 

MORX    QUI^    CONTBOI.    NON8X»am 

As  an  introductory  note  to  this  editorial 
comment,   an   lit*m   in   the   crime   news   Is 


worthy  of  attention.  On  Monday  there  wen 
23  armed  robberies  in  Washington.  Thla 
brought  the  July  total  as  of  tb&t  date  to  400, 
compared  to  332  armed  robberlee  In  all  of 
July  of  1968. 

In  the  face  of  this  a  task  force  of  the 
President's  Violence  Oommlaalon  (appointed 
by  President  Johnson)  comes  forward  with 
a  wacky  reoommenxlatlon.  Its  proposal  Is,  ex- 
cept In  a  very  small  ntmiber  of  cases,  that 
all  Americans  should  be  required  to  surren- 
der any  hand  guns  they  own  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

Here  Is  the  task  force's  resaonlng:  This  Is 
the  only  way  In  which  the  United  States  can 
break  "the  vicious  circle  of  Americans  arm- 
ing to  protect  thetnselves  from  other  armed 
Americans."  Now  what  does  this  really  come 
down  to?  Even  the  task  force,  we  suppose, 
would  concede  that  criminals  are  not  going 
to  surrender  their  hand  guns.  So  what  they 
are  saying  Is  that  no  homeowner,  to  dte  one 
example,  should  be  permitted  to  keep  a  hand 
gun  In  his  own  bouse  to  protect  himself,  his 
wife,  and  his  children  against  the  night 
when  some  armed  criminal  might  break  Into 
his  home.  Their  argument  is  that  home  own- 
ers "may"  seriously  overrate  firearms  as  a 
method  of  self-defense  against  crime.  The 
"loaded  gfun  In  the  home  creates  more  dan- 
ger than  security." 

This  strikes  us  as  blithering  nonsense. 
How  many  members  of  this  task  force  have 
been  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
by  a  scream  for  help  by  some  member  of  his 
family?  Probably  not  one.  But  thousands  of 
Americans  are  exposed  to  this  dreadfiU  ex- 
perience every  year.  And  in  such  a  situation 
what  is  an  imarmed  householder  supposed  to 
do  against  an  armed  Intruder?  Hide  under 
his  bed,  and  never  mind  what  happens  to  his 
famUy? 

The  major  thrust  of  this  soft-in-the-head 
report  Is  that  the  requirement  to  surrender 
yotir  hand  gun,  of  which  there  are  an  esti- 
mated 24  million  in  the  country,  would  re- 
duce crime.  This  Is  absiutl,  for  the  criminals 
are  not  going  to  surrender  their  guns.  A  bet- 
ter and  much  more  realistic  way  to  deal  with 
this  problem  will  be  found  In  legislation  now 
being  considered  In  Congress. 

The  Intent  of  this  legislation  Is  to  provide 
tough,  really  tough,  mandatory  penalties  for 
criminals  who  use  guns  in  the  commission  of 
a  felony,  such  as  rape,  robbery  or  burglary. 
For  a  first  offense  the  penalty  generally 
favored  would  be  a  mandatory  JsUl  sentence  In 
a  federal  Jiulsdlction.  which  includes  Wash- 
ington, of  from  one  to  10  years.  A  Judge  would 
be  forbidden  to  stispend  this  sentence  or  to 
make  It  run  concurrently  with  the  sentence 
for  the  primary  offense.  In  case  of  a  second 
offense,  much  stlffer  Jail  sentences  are  pro- 
posed, and  they  should  be  written  into  law. 
A  similar  bill  passed  the  House  last  year, 
but  was  watered  down  In  the  Senate  before 
becoming  law.  The  argument  then  was  that 
mandatory  sentences  deprive  Judges  of  dis- 
cretion In  imposing  penalties.  And  so  they 
would.  But  in  one  week  at  the  time  the 
watered-down  bill  was  passed  17  criminals 
in  thU  city  were  found  guilty  of  crimes  in 
which  guns  were  used.  In  six  of  these  cases, 
more  than  one-third,  the  Judge  imposed  sus- 
pended sentences,  which  means  that  no  Jail 
terms  were  served  for  using  a  gun. 

So  we  say  let's  make  the  sentences  manda- 
tory. And  let's  not  deprive  the  law-abiding 
citizen  of  hand  guns  in  his  own  home  while 
the  criminal  element  will  remain  armed  to 
the  teeth. 


This  is  what  I  have  always  stressed— 
we  must  attack  the  criminal  problem 
with  an  attack  on  the  criminal,  not  with 
a  broadside  against  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zen who  owns  a  gim.  The  President  has 
suggested  that  mandatory  sentences  be 
handed  down  for  those  using  firearms  in 
the  commission  of  a  crime  and  the  ad- 
ministration has  already  shown  support 
for  bills  in  Congress  which  would  provide 
this. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  which 
would  amend  the  penalty  provisions  for 
crimes  committed  while  armed.  The  bill 
would  provide  mandatory,  additional 
consecutive  sentences  for  persons  who 
carry  or  use  firearms  during  the  com- 
mission of  felonies  in  violation  of  Federal 
law.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  sen- 
tences could  not  be  suspended,  nor  could 
offenders  be  given  probation.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  attempt  to  convince 
the  man  who  sets  forth  on  a  criminal 
venture  to  think  twice  about  being 
armed. 

We  know  that  the  Gun  Control  Act  01 
1968  provided  for  minimum  mandatory 
sentencing,  but  that  law  has  a  loophole 
big  enough  to  drive  a  truck  through.  The 
result  is  that  the  intent  of  the  provision 
of  that  act  may  be  thwarted  by  the  very 
persons  to  whom  it  is  directed.  What 
good  does  it  do  to  tell  the  criminal  that 
if  he  commits  a  crime  using  a  firearm  he 
would,  if  convicted,  receive  a  mandatory 
sentence,  and  then  have  a  judge  put  him 
on  probation?  No  use  whatsoever,  but 
that  is  what  is  happening  imder  the  1968 
act  and  is  one  more  reason  why  the  act 
is  unworkable  and  should  be  repealed. 
In  addition  to  wrongly  attacking  the 
owners  of  guns  as  the  "cause"  of  violence 
in  America,  the  Commission  on  Violence 
in  one  of  its  recommendations  calls  for 
something  that  is  already  in  existence. 

The  Commission  recommends  that 

PubUc  education  program  (s)  to  Inform 
Americans  fully  about  the  role  of  firearms 
in  accidents,  crime,  and  other  forms  of 
violence:  a  publicity  campaign  to  reduce 
the  number  of  loaded  guns  in  American 
homes  ...  We  urge  In  particular  that  the 
National  Rifle  Association  and  other  private 
organizations  devoted  to  himtlng  and  sport 
shooting  be  enlisted  with  Interested  citizens 
and  the  media  to  assist  In  pointing  out  the 
dangers  of  loaded  firearms  in  the  home  and 
the  need  for  meaningful  firearms  legislation. 


One  point  in  that  editorial  is  worth 
repeating  over  and  over: 

The  major  thrust  of  this  soft-in-the-head 
report  (of  the  Conmiisslon)  is  that  the  re- 
quirement to  surrender  your  hand  gun.  of 
which  there  are  an  estimated  24  million  in 
the  country,  would  reduce  crime.  This  Is  ab- 
surd, for  the  criminals  are  not  going  to  sur- 
render their  guns. 


This  suggestion  is  a  Uttle  behind  the 
times.  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
sportsmen  have  long  known  of  the  fire- 
arm safety  and  marksmanship  program 
of  the  NRA.  For  the  information  of  the 
public,  I  am  incorporating  part  of  the 
NRA's  1968  Operating  Report  in  my 
remarks  to  show  that  the  Nation's 
largest  firearms  organization  is  deeply 
involved  in  safety  programs: 

P1REA8M  Sajtxt  and  Marksmanship 
Through  firearm  safety  education  and 
marksmanship  training,  the  National  Rifle 
Association  renders  much  of  Its  public  serv- 
ice. These  programs  are  used  by  affiliated 
shooting  clubs,  state  agencies  and  national 
youth-serving  organizations.  Through  these 
activities  the  NRA  maintains  a  widespread 
contact  with  the  youth  of  America.  Unques- 
tionably, this  has  aided  the  growth  of  the 
NRA. 

Police  firearms  training  is  a  vital  part  of 
the  NRA  firearms  education  effort.  The  avail- 
ability  of  this  program  has  stimulated  many 
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law  enforcement  agencies  to  place  more  em- 
phasis on  firearms  training.  Some  agencies 
have  conducted  their  first  complete  fire- 
arms training  coxirses  as  a  result  of  exposure 
to  the  NRA  program.  During  1968  the  NRA 
Training  Staff  trained  353  police  firearms 
instructors  representing  196  enforcement 
agencies.  The  new  Police  Instructor  Manual 
and  combat  shooting  filmstrip.  introduced  in 
1968,  has  aided  substantially  in  this  area. 
NRA  also  serves  as  a  clearing  bouse  and 
standardizing  Influence  for  police  firearms 
training  courses,  training  aids,  targets  and 
courses  of  fire. 

CERTIFIEU  IN8TRTJCTORS 

NRA  Certified  Instructors  and  NRA  Train- 
ing Counselors  are  the  heart  of  our  train- 
ing program;  without  them  it  could  not  exist. 
The  total  nvunber  of  Instructors  continues 
to  grow  and  expand.  It  is  through  the  un- 
selfish devotion  of  these  dedicated  members 
that  many  NRA  objectives  are  achieved  and 
the  influence  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion is  spread.  These  volunteer  instructors 
give  thousands  of  hours  annually  to  the  in- 
troduction of  new  people  to  the  sport  of 
shooting  and  firearms  safety.  Since  1933.  our 
records  show  that  272.260  individuals  have 
been  appointed  as  NRA  Instructors.  All  in- 
structor ratings  are  renewed  annually  In  order 
that  the  files  will  Include  only  active  instruc- 
tors. The  figures  below  show  the  growth  in 
the  number  of  instructors  for  the  past  3 
years  and  the  new  Instructors  diulng  1968. 

During  1968.  209  NRA  Training  Counselors 
(trainers  of  Instructors)  and  NRA  staff  per- 
sonnel trained  3,912  instructors.  This  means 
that  more  than  one-third  of  all  new  marks- 
manship instructors  were  appointed  after  in- 
person  training. 

CERTIFIED  INSTRUCTORS 


tinned  Increase  through  the  years.  Orowth 
has  been  achieved  through  the  creation  of 
new  manuals  and  teaching  aids,  by  the  regu- 
lar updating  of  methods  and  materials  and 
the  development  of  new  programs.  A  total 
of  514,514  individuals,  mostly  Juniors,  have 
completed  the  coiu'ses.  Participation  for  the 
last  3  years  is  shown  below: 

REGISTERED  COURSES  CONDUCTED 


ToUl 

Dec.  31, 

1968 


ToUl 


New 
1968 


Dec.  31. 
1966 


Dec.  31 
1967 


Hunter  satety 62,480 

Kille  marks- 
manship   25,470 

Pistol  marks- 
manship   10,261 

Shotgun 6,481 

Police 3,130 

Home  safety 5,329 

Total 113.151 


10,902 

4,459 

2,514 

1,680 

745 

946 


52,871 

22.520 

11.220 
4,117 
1.970 
4.612 


52.545 

24,915 

13, 194 
5,461 
2,693 
4,176 


21.246       97,310       102.984 


Note:  NRA  firearm  safety  programs. 

NBA  mtXABIf  SAmr  phogramb 
The  NRA,  long  considered  an  authority  by 
those  who  know  guns.  Is  now  widely  recog- 
nized and  accepted  as  a  partner  by  other 
organizations  and  groups  concerned  with 
safety  in  other  fields. 

Forty  states  and  six  Canadian  provinces 
now  operate  hunter  safety  programs.  Fif- 
teen states  and  two  provinces  have  laws 
which  make  hunter  safety  training  a  pre- 
requisite for  obtaining  the  first  hunting  li- 
cense. The  remaining  twenty-five  states  and 
four  provinces  have  official  programs  with 
voluntary  participation.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents graduated  diiring  each  of  the  last  3 
vears  is:  384,514  in  1966;  385,244  in  1967;  and 
387,070  in  1968;  with  a  total  of  4,010,535  at 
the  end  of  1968. 

Home  Firearm  safety  training  continues  to 
fill  a  very  definite  need.  Statistics  show  that 
firearms  accidents  in  the  home  exceed  those 
in  the  hunting  field  each  year.  NRA  Clubs, 
Women's  Organizations,  Police  Departments 
and  youth  groups  show  a  continuing  inter- 
est m  this  area  of  firearm  safety. 

NRA   BASIC    marksmanship    COtTRSES 

Marksmanship  training  was  the  primary 
reason  for  the  organization  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  In  1871.  It  has  shown  a  con- 
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1968 

1967 

1966 

IBIIe.. 

KM 

Shotgun 

Home  safety.... 

M7 
246 

61 
241 

1,069 
184 

51 
184 

646 
98 
27 
178 

Total.... 

1,495 

1,488 

949 

STUDENTS  GRADUATED 

Rifle 

Pistol 

f^)lk» 

Shotgun 

Homesefety... 

34.363 
5,316 

56,767 
3,413 
4,813 

32,332 
3,654 

36,041 
1,419 
5,327 

20,111 
2,656 

31,552 

980 

5,478 

Total.... 

104,672 

78, 773 

6  ,777 

KRA    MARKSMANSHIP  QXTAUnCATION  OOT7SSXB 

Marksmanship  quallflcatlon  courses  are 
designed  to  stlmiUate  the  shooter  to  practice 
in  order  to  improve  his  skill.  Such  improve- 
ment Is  recognized  by  means  of  special 
awards  at  various  stages  throughout  each 
course.  Awards  may  be  earned  over  various 
courses  of  flre  and  with  many  types  of  fire- 
arms. Some  awards  are  within  reach  of  the 
beginner  while  others  present  a  challenge 
to  even  the  most  experienced  marksman. 
The  NRA  Qualification  Program  has  been 
popular  since  its  introduction  In  1926.  Since 
that  time  8,157,791  qualification  awards  of  all 
types  have  been  Issued.  In  1968,  a  total  of 
356,474  were  earned  in  the  following  quallfl- 
catlon courses:  Air  Rlfie,  Gallery  Pistol,  Gal- 
lery Rifle.  Outdoor  Position  Smallbore,  Out- 
door Prone,  Outdoor  Pistol,  Light  Rlfie,  .22 
Shotgun,  PtUl-gauge  Shotgun,  Police  Com- 
bat, Collegiate  Pistol,  CoUeglate  Smallbore 
Position,  High  Power  Rifle,  Carbine  and  9 
International  courses  of  flre  for  4  different 
arms. 

NRA     RANGE     PROMOTION     AND     DEVIXOPMBNT 

Today,  finding  "a  ftlace  to  shoot"  is  con- 
siderably more  difficult  than  it  was  25,  or 
even  5  years  ago.  Recognizing  this  problem, 
and  knowing  also  that  the  number  of  recrea- 
tional shooters  increases  daily,  the  NRA  is 
focusing  a  great  deal  of  effort  in  the  areas 
of  range  promotion,  planning  and  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  past  year,  a  Nationwide  Range 
Facilities  Survey  was  taken,  collecting  data 
which  will  be  used  to  create  necessary  guide- 
lines for  promotion  and  expansion  in  this 
field. 

Programs  of  research  and  experimentation 
are  being  conducted  at  the  NRA  Experimental 
Range  located  In  Cheltenham,  Maryland.  The 
facility  presently  includes  a  shooting  house 
incorporating  various  types  of  construction 
design  and  materials,  a  one-hundred-yard 
smallbore  and  high  power  rifle  range,  a 
standard  pistol  and  police  combat  pistol 
range  which  Includes  a  manual  turning  tar- 
get system,  and  an  international  clay  pigeon 
field  and  trap  house. 

Beginning  last  summer  and  continuing  to 
this  time,  construction  has  centered  on  the 
development  of  a  safety  bafiSe  system  of  prac- 
tical and  effective  design.  The  system  In- 
cludes a  shooting  house  "overhang,"  a  series 
of  overhead  bafllee  fllled  with  crushed  stone, 
a  newly  designed  backstop  which  Incorpo- 
rates an  "eyebrow"  to  contain  shots  deflected 
upward,  and  a  "wing-baffle"  structvu-e  to 
close  in  the  sides  of  the  range.  This  total 


system  will  provide  effective  safeguards 
against  ricochets  or  accidental  dlschargss 
leaving  the  range  area. 

Range  promotion  and  planning  services  are 
available  to  all  individuals  and  groups  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  shooting 
facilities.  Available  are  Information  booklets 
which  cover  virtually  all  types  of  range  de- 
sign, range  equipment,  fund  raising  for 
range  development  and  recreational  shooting 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  has  been  in 
operation  since  1933  and  I  want  to  point 
out  that  as  of  December  31.  1968.  the 
NRA  had  62,480  firearms  instructors  in 
the  50  States  and  Canada  conducting 
programs  for  4,010.535  students.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  that  is  a  more  direct 
and  more  meaningful  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  firearms  safety  than  all  the  re- 
ports, dramatic  statistics,  and  recom- 
mendations made  by  any  national  com- 
mission, however  illuminary  Its  leaders 
or  however  many  hours  were  spent  in 
preparing  a  glossy  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  summary,  I  want  to 
reemphasize  that  the  gun  control  battle 
has  entered  a  new  era  with  the  report 
of  the  Violence  Commission  and  I,  for 
one.  welcome  frankness  of  those  who 
would  confiscate  all  the  guns  in  America. 
We  who  supported  the  citizens'  right  to 
own  firearms  could  only  warn  the  Amer- 
ican public  about  the  true  intentions  of 
the  gim  control  advocates.  Now  that  we 
know  the  real  purpose  of  these  proposed 
laws,  I  am  convinced  that  the  American 
public  will  rise  together  to  fight  off  this 
expanded  attempt  to  more  deeply  involve 
the  Federal  Government  in  their  private 
lives. 

REPORT  OP  THE  COMMISSION  ON 
OBSCENTTY  AND  PORNOGRAPHY 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  relief  that  I  note  the  Commis- 
sion on  Obscenity  and  Pornography  has 
finally  decided  to  issue  an  "interim"  re- 
port on  its  activities.  The  report,  though 
falling  short  of  what  I  had  hoped  to  see 
in  terms  of  recommendations  and  guide- 
lines, nevertheless  comes  at  a  propitious 
time.  Hearings  on  smut  peddling  In 
America  are  underway  in  the  Post  OCQce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  and  have 
also  been  scheduled  by  a  Judiciary  sub- 
committee. The  number  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  introduced  or  cosponsored  bills 
to  control  the  spread  of  p>omographic 
trash  indicates  a  general  sense  of  concern 
on  the  part  of  Congress.  The  mall  I  re- 
ceive marked  "personal"  or  "to  be  opened 
by  male  staff  only,"  is  truly  staggering 
and  indicates  the  depth  of  concern  of 
our  citizens  with  the  unimpeded  solicita- 
tion of  pornographic  material  through- 
out the  country. 

After  my  comments  in  the  House  of 
June  5,  concerning  the  eminence  of  the 
interim  report  of  the  Commission,  many 
Members  called  my  office  to  inquire  if  I 
had  any  information  on  what  the  Com- 
mission was  doing  or  Its  general  activi- 
ties. Unfortunately,  and  unexplainably. 
a  critique  on  the  Commission  was  most 
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difficult  to  ol)tain.  Now  that  the  interim 
report  has  b«en  published  and  Members 
are  aware  of  %he  direction  and  scope  of  Its 
Inquiry.  I  hdpe  the  Commission  will  be 
more  cooperative  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  the  future  because  many  of  us 
want  to  coqperate  and  assist  in  this 
crusade. 

I  Include  tte  full  text  of  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Por- 
nography following  my  remarks.  A  close 
examination  phould  provide  guidance  to 
other  Members  into  ways  of  combating 
all  forms  of  smut. 

The  materi  i\  follows : 

Progress  Re»ort  or  the  Commission  on 
OBSCE»rrY  AND  Pornography 

1 

:  INTRODUCTION 

This  Is  a  prbgresa  report  to  the  Congress 
and  the  PreslcJent.  It  reports  no  findings.  It 
makes  no  recpmmendations.  Either  would 
be  premature  jat  this  time  In  view  of  the 
extensive  stut^  and  research  assignments 
Congress  gave  to  the  Commission.  It  simply 
reports  the  manner  In  which  the  Commission 
Is  carrying  out]  Its  assignments,  and  the  dl- 
rectlo_n§  its  studies.  Investigation  and  re- 
ig.  The  Commission  plans  to 
and  recommendations  in 
1 1970  as  directed  by  Congress. 

^MISSION'S    ASSIGNMENT 

jbllc  Law  90-100,  found  the 
Ity  and  pornography  to  be  a 
matter  of  natlohal  concern,  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  seemed  to  have  a  "responsi- 
bility to  Investigate  the  gravity  of  this  situa- 
tion and  to  deftermlne  whether  such  mate- 
rials are  harmflil  to  the  public,  and  particu- 
larly to  mlnori  and  whether  more  effective 
methods  shoulc  be  devised  to  control  the 
transmission  ofl  such  materials."  To  this  end 
the  Congress  ^tabllshed  an  advisory  com- 
jurpose  Is  "after  a  thorough 
Sail  Include  a  study  of  the 
lip  of  such  materials  to  anti- 
social behavlor.lto  recommend  advisable,  ap- 
propriate, effective,  and  constitutional  means 
to  deal  effectl^ly  with  such  traffic  in  ob- 
scenity and  pormography." 

Congress  assigned  four  specific  tasks: 
"(1>  with  thd  aid  of  leading  constitutional 
law  authorities,  to  analyze  the  laws  pertain- 
ing to  the  contrpl  of  obscenity  and  pornogra- 
phy; and  to  evaluate  and  recommend  defini- 
tions of  obscenity  and  pornography: 

(2)  to  ascertain  the  methods  employed  in 
the  dlstributlonj  of  obscene  and  pornographic 
materials  and  jto  explore  the  nature  and 
volume  of  traffic  in  such  materials: 

(3)  to  study  J  the  effect  of  obscenity  and 
pornography  udon  the  public,  and  particu- 
larly minors,  aia  its  relationship  to  crime 
and  other  antisocial  behavior:  and 

(4)  to  recomn^end  such  legislative,  admin- 
istrative, or  otller  advisable  and  appropri- 
ate action  as  tl|e  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary to  regulate!  effectively  the  flow  of  such 
traffic  without  ih  any  way  Interferrlng  with 
constitutional   rights." 

The  Commlsston  subscribes  completely  to 
the  Congressionkl  directive  to  make  recom- 
mendations only  after  thorough  study. 
Therefore,  because  results  erf  Its  studies  are 
not  yet  available,  the  Commission  cannot 
yet  make  recomiiendationa.  Rather,  this  re- 
port relates  the  Ihlstory  of  the  Commission's 
activities,  the  status  of  Its  current  work,  and 
the  directions  li  which  it  Is  moving. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Congress  established  the  Commission  In 
October  1967,  aid  the  President  appointed 
Its  members  in  Ljanuary  1968.  (A  listing  of 
the  Commlasiontrs  is  provided  as  Appendix 
A.)  However,  no^  until  July  1968  were  funds 
appropriated  fori  its  operation;   at  the  same 
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time  the  tenure  of  the  Commission  was  ex- 
tended to  {MTovide  It  the  originally  Intended 
two  years  for  Its  activities.  The  Commis- 
sion Is  to  report  its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
by  July  31.  1970. 

The  Commission  held  Its  first  meeting  in 
July  1968.  It  gave  exploratory  consideration 
to  the  varlo\is  areas  of  its  responsibilities, 
making  use  of  experts  who  presented  pre- 
liminary analyses  of  the  available  informa- 
tion In  the  legal,  traffic,  and  effects  areas. 
It  elected  a  chairman  and  vice-chairman. 
The  Commission  then  organized  Itself  Into 
four  working  panels:  1)  Legal:  2)  Traffic 
and  Distribution;  3)  Effects;  and  4)  Positive 
(non-regulatory)  Approaches.  It  appointed  a 
subcommittee  to  recommend  a  director  for 
the  Commission's  staff.  The  Director  and  a 
General  Counsel  were  appointed  effective  the 
last  week  In  August  1968,  and  the  nucleus 
of  a  staff  was  assembled  during  September 
1968.  (A  listing  of  the  Commission's  staff 
Is  provided  in  Appendix  B.) 

The  full  Commission  or  Its  working  panels 
held  16  meetings  through  June  5;  the  at- 
tendance of  Commission  members  at  these 
meetings  has  averaged  90%.  The  Commission 
has  reviewed  many  available  studies  and 
other  data  in  the  areas  of  its  responsibility, 
developed  research  plans,  and  implementeid 
the  studies  required  by  Congress.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  report  will  review  the  status 
of  the  Commission's  work  in  each  of  the 
panel  areas. 

LEGAI.    PANEL 

The  Legal  Panel,  noting  Congress'  directive 
that  recommended  action  should  not  In  any 
way  Interfere  with  constitutional  rights,  re- 
viewed recent  case  law  regarding  obscenity 
and  pornography  for  guidelines  concerning 
permissible  legislative  action.  Apart  from 
general  obscenity  statutes,  constitutional 
precedents  suggest  three  primary  directions 
for  effective  legislative  action  to  control  erotic 
materials:  1)  statutes  with  specific  concern 
for  juveniles;  2)  statutes  dealing  with  as- 
saults up>on  individual  privacy  and  offensive 
public  displays;  and  3)  statutes  prohibiting 
pandering. 

The  panel,  in  experimenting  with  drafting 
statutes,  has  worked  first  in  these  above  areas, 
while  leaving  open  the  possibility  of  other 
types  of  legislation.  Including  possible  use  of 
Federal  laws  to  aid  in  enforcement  of  local 
obscenity  laws.  In  Appendix  C  will  be  found 
an  example  of  a  possible  statute  designed  to 
meet  one  of  the  areas  of  expressed  public 
concern — the  problem  of  assaults  upon 
privacy  through  unsolicited  mailings. 

Congress  in  establishing  the  Commission 
stated  "The  State  and  local  governments  have 
an  equal  responsibility  (to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment] in  the  exercise  of  their  regulatory 
powers  and  any  attempts  to  control  this 
transmission  fof  pornographic  and  obscene 
materials  I  should  be  a  coordinated  effort  at 
the  various  governmental  levels."  To  provide 
the  necessary  background  information  for 
recommendations  in  this  area,  the  panel  is 
studying  the  legal  provisions  and  enforce- 
ment activities  at  all  three  governmental 
levels. 

Obscenity  statutes  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
mental and  from  the  50  states  have  been  as- 
sembled and  are  under  review;  statutes  from 
selected  municipalities  are  currently  being 
collected.  Also  in  preparation  is  a  descriptive 
review  of  the  activities  of  several  Federal 
Departments  which  have  responsibilities  un- 
der Federal  law  for  dealing  with  obscenity 
( the  Postal  Inspector's  Office  and  the  General 
Counsel's  Office  within  the  Poet  OfUce  De- 
partment; the  F.B.I.,  the  Criminal  Division, 
and  the  Civil  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice;  and  the  Customs  Office  In  the  Treas- 
ury Department).  A  survey  of  State  and 
Municipal  prosecutors  regarding  their  ex- 
perience,   problems,    and    recommendations 


regarding  the  enforcement  of  obscenity 
statutes  is  nearlng  completion,  and  a  survey 
of  police  officials  is  in  the  planning  stage. 
The  recommendations  of  States  Attorneys 
General  and  of  constitutional  lawyers 
throughout  the  United  States  are  being 
solicited.  Intensive  first-hand  examination  of 
obscenity  law  enforcement  In  a  number  of 
communities  throughout  the  nation  will  take 
place  within  the  next  few  months. 

The  survey  of  prosecuting  attorneys  merits 
some     further     elaboration.     Questionnaires 
have    been    mailed    to    a    stratified    random 
sample    of   over   700    prosecuting    attorneys. 
The  questionnaires  inquire  Into  the  extent 
of  the  problem  of  obscenity  in  the  local  com- 
munity  and    what   kinds   of   materials   and 
distributions  are  involved;  the  experience  of 
their  offices  in  prosecuting  obscenity  cases; 
the  methods  most  often  used;  the  obstacles 
encountered    in    prosecution;    recommenda- 
tions for  changes  in  existing  obscenity  law: 
and  the  role  of  local  police  officials  and  citi- 
zens groups  In  law  enforcement.  The  sample 
has  been  selected  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow 
comparisons  between  local  and  state  prose- 
cutors, between  large  urban  and  small  town 
communities,  and  among  regions  of  the  na- 
tion. Although  the  returns  are  not  all  in  and 
the  analysis  is  not  completed,  a  preliminary 
review  indicates  that   there   is  considerable 
variation  in  the  experiences  of  the  prosecut- 
ing attorneys.  The  returns  are  providing  val- 
uable information,  insights,  and  suggestions. 
Finally,  the  Legal  Panel  has  authorized  the 
staff  to  plan  a  national  sample  survey  de- 
signed  to   provide    information    relevant    to 
the  currently  applied  Judicial  test  of  "con- 
temporary   community    standards."    Recent 
discussions  Indicate  that  there  are  consid- 
erable   variations    in    opinions    about    what 
are  contemporary  community  standards  re- 
garding the  offenslveness  of  sexual  stimuli, 
but  there  does  not  now  exist  any  empirical 
data  on  the  matter  to  Inform  these  discus- 
sions. One  of  the  most  troublesome  aspects 
is  the  changing  climate  of  opinion.  Change 
has.  of  course,  always  been  a  factor,  but  cur- 
rently the  rates  and  degree  of  change  make 
the   problems  in  assessment   of   community 
standards    increasingly    difficult.    Differences 
based  on  locality,  age.  economic  status,  edu- 
cation,   etc..    are    obviously    wide.    Greater 
knowledge  seems  essential  in  order  to  con- 
struct any  acceptable  definition  of  obscenity. 
This   survey   is   tenatlvelv   planned    for   the 
fall  of  1969. 

TRAFFIC    AND    DISTRIBTmON 

The  Commission  concluded  early  in  Its 
existence  that,  since  there  is  no  well-defined 
and  generally  accepted  definition  of  obscen- 
ity or  pornography,  it  must  study  a  wide 
variety  of  erotic  stimuli  or  sexually  related 
materials.  In  its  study  of  traffic  and  distribu- 
tion, materials  will  be  classified  by  descrip- 
tive categories. 

Most  existing  estimates  of  volume  of  traffic 
do  not  designate  the  kinds  of  materials  that 
are  Involved  and  are  seldom  based  on  em- 
pirical data.  The  most  Informative  source  on 
traffic  and  distribution  is  a  report  m&de  to 
the  California  Legislature  by  the  Office  of  the 
California  Attorney  General  in  1967.  This  re- 
port described  chiefly  the  state  of  affairs  in 
California  at  that  time,  and  requires  up- 
dating because  of  rapid  developments.  Never- 
theless, the  report,  based  on  carefully  speci- 
fied classes  of  materials,  provides  valuable 
Insights  Into  the  organization  of  the  erotic 
materials  industry  and  helpful  leads  for  fur- 
ther study.  The  overall  question  with  which 
the  panel  is  faced  Is,  "Who  gets  how  much  of 
what,  and  how?"  A  two-pronged  attack  on 
the  problem  is  being  made  by  approaching  It 
throxigh  studies  of  both  distributors  and 
consumers.  Thus,  two  Independent  estimates 
of  volume  and  nature  of  traffic  will  be 
secured. 
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The  Commission  staff  Is  currently  engaged 
in  a  study  of  the  producers  and  wholesale 
distributors  of  erotic  materials.  Also,  on  our 
agenda  Is  the  study  of  local  retail  distribu- 
tion, open  and  underground,  Including  the 
types  of  materials  handled  and  types  of  cus- 
tomers served  by  the  various  classes  of  retail- 
ers, and  an  inquiry  Into  the  extent  of  cir- 
culation among  youth  of  material  initially 
purchased  at  retail  by  adult  customers.  All 
these  studies  are  somewhat  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  there  tend  to  be  several  dif- 
ferent industries,  each  centering  in  a  par- 
ticular medium.  Because  of  limited  resources, 
the  studies  will  have  to  be  done  serially,  and 
thus,  spread  over  time.  Currently,  we  are 
looking  at  certain  types  of  magazines,  books, 
and  newspapers;  movies  are  scheduled  for  the 
fall. 

The  mall  order  business  in  erotic  or  sexual 
materials  is  also  currently  under  study.  The 
study  is  being  coordinated  with  the  Poet 
Office  Department,  and  will  complement  its 
activities  and  provide  Independent  estimates 
of  volume.  Questions  concerning  the  use  and 
abuse  of  mailing  lists  for  unsolicited  adver- 
tising of  erotic  materials  are  of  high  priority 
In  the  mall  studies. 

Estimates  of  the  volume  of  traffic  In  erotic 
materials  provided  by  the  studies  of  distribu- 
tors will  be  compared  with  Indepyendent  esti- 
mates based  on  studies  of  potential  cus- 
tomers. A  national  sample  survey  Is  being 
planned  to  determine  the  general  public's 
experience  with  erotic  materials.  The  survey 
is  being  designed  to  produce  information 
about  how  much  exposure,  under  what  cir- 
cumstances various  kinds  of  people  have  had 
to  different  kinds  of  erotic  stimuli.  This 
survey,  scheduled  for  the  fall,  will  not  only 
provide  Independent  estimates  of  the  gross 
volume  of  erotic  materials,  but  also  crucial 
empirical  data  about  patterns  of  distribution 
to  the  eventual  consumers. 

Two  research  projects  currently  under  way 
are  closely  related  to  this  Issue  of  patterns 
of  exposure :  One  is  a  study  of  the  experience 
of  college  students  with  erotic  materials,  and 
the  other  Is  a  feasibility  study  to  see  if  this 
Information  can  be  obtained  from  high 
school  students.  The  results  from  these  stud- 
ies are  expected  in  the  summer  and  will  pro- 
vide much  needed  Information  about  the 
extent  to  which  and  the  channels  by  which 
young  people  are  exposed  to  erotic  materials. 

Another  vital  question  in  the  realm  of  pat- 
terns of  distribution  is  "Who  are  the  large 
scale  consumers  of  erotic  materials — the  reg- 
ular customers?"  The  staff  Is  designing  a  re- 
search project,  which  is  to  be  carried  out 
next  fall,  that  will  provide  information 
about  the  characteristics  of  the  habitual  con- 
sumer of  erotic  materials,  the  functions  of 
such  materials  for  these  p>eople,  and  how 
they  came  to  be  Involved  with  erotic  mate- 
rials. 

EFFECTS 

The  assignment  to  study  the  effects  of 
obscene  and  pornographic  materials  on  the 
public,  and  In  particular  on  minors,  Is  the 
most  complicated  of  the  Commission's  tech- 
nical tasks.  The  study  of  cause  and  effect  re- 
lationships in  any  area  is  difficult  enough; 
In  the  area  of  fKDrnography  and  minors  It 
Is  even  more  so.  Some  of  the  problems  are: 
(1)  the  variety  of  stimulus  materials  that 
may  be  of  concern;  (2)  the  variety  of  sup- 
posed consequences  of  exposures;  (3)  isolat- 
ing the  effects  of  exposure  from  the  effects  of 
other  Influences;  and  (4)  the  sensitivity  of 
research   and   inquiry   in   the   sexual   realm. 

One  of  the  first  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  to  review  the  existing  social  and 
behavioral  science  literature  relevant  to  its 
tasks.  A  review  of  this  literature  published 
In  1982  reached  the  following  conclusions: 
( 1 )  there  was  only  meager  research  available 
at  that  time  and  much  of  it  was  cq>en  to 
criticism  on  methodological  grounds;  (2)  the 


reported  empirical  research  related  to  "im- 
mediate, transient  responses,"  and  there  was 
as  yet  no  empirical  evidence  to  answer  the 
questions  "how  long  the  conditions  of  arousal 
last  and  how  this  stimulation  might  affect 
overt  behavior,  attitudes  governing  behavior 
and  mental  health."  Cairns,  Paul  &  Wlsh- 
ner.  Sex  Censorship:  The  Assumptions  of 
Anti-Obscenity  Laws  and  the  Empirical  Evi- 
dence, 46  Minn.  L.  Rev.  1009,  1032,  1034 
(1962).  A  COTnmlsslon -conducted  review  of 
the  literature  published  In  the  years  1960- 
1968  reveals  that  the  situation  is  not  changed 
substantially  in  the  7-year  period  since  that 
previous  review. 

The  Commission  has  only  limited  resources 
and  limited  time,  and  recognizes  that  it  can- 
not completely  remedy  this  absence  of  in- 
formation. Nevertheless,  the  study  of  effects 
is  one  of  the  Commission's  principal  tasks, 
and  the  Commission  believes  that  in  the  time 
available  It  oan  provide  helpful  scientific 
Information  to  guide  legislative  Judgments, 
even  though  the  answers  may  be  tentative. 
Because  of  our  almost  complete  empirical 
ignorance  In  the  area  of  effects,  even  tenta- 
tive answers  should  have  a  value. 

The  panel  has  established  a  series  of  re- 
search goals:  (1)  to  ascertain  the  relation- 
ship between  use  of  erotic  material  and  sex- 
ual and  nonsexual  behavior;  (2)  to  ascertain 
the  relationship  between  use  of  erotic  ma- 
terials and  attitudes  toward  sex,  moral  out- 
look regarding  sex,  and  standards  of  conduct 
in  sex;  (3)  to  ascertain  the  relationship  be- 
tween cumulative  exposure  over  time  to 
erotic  materials  and  arousal  and  interest  in 
such  materials;  (4)  to  ascertain  the  relation- 
ship between  exposure  to  erotic  materials 
and  general  social  attitudes  and  Ideas;  and 
(5)  to  ascertain  the  relationship  between 
expKDstire  to  or  use  of  erotic  materials  and 
mental  health  or  psychopathology. 

The  panel  has  defined  several  methods  of 
research  that  should  contribute  to  the 
achieving  of  these  goals;  ( 1 )  survey  research 
with  national  samples  of  persons;  (2)  In- 
tensive, "clinical"  research  on  selected  popu- 
lations of  persons  (e.g..  comparison  of  sex 
offenders  or  Juvenile  delinquents  with  non- 
offenders in  terms  of  history  of  experience 
with  erotic  materials);  (3)  studies  of  inci- 
dence and  rates  at  the  community  level  (e.g., 
to  study  the  relationship  between  the  amount 
of  erotic  material  sold  and  the  number  of 
sex  crimes  in  a  sample  of  cities  with  differing 
characteristics);  (4)  experimental  studies 
(e.g.,  rating  the  degree  of  offenslveness  of 
erotic  stimuli  presented  in  a  controlled  lab- 
oratory situation);  and  (5)  international 
comparative  studies. 

The  panel  has  also  agreed  upon  a  strategy 
for  Implementing  the  research  program  in 
the  Commission  situation  of  limited  funds 
at  present,  uncertainty  regarding  the  total 
amount  of  funds  to  be  available,  and  limited 
time.  The  strategy  adopted  is  to  work  first 
on  the  creation  of  relatively  standardized 
research  Instruments  to  be  used  In  the  survey 
and  clinical  ( quasl-exp>erimental )  research, 
the  identification  of  specific  research  situa- 
tions, and  exploratory  feasibility  studies, 
and  to  postpone  large  commitments  to  data 
gathering  activities.  Thus,  we  will  be  able  to 
move  rapidly  Into  the  data  collection  phase 
as  soon  as  funds  are  available  in  FY  "70. 

A  consequence  of  the  necessity  for  relying 
on  this  two-phase  research  strategy  is  that 
much  of  the  information  regarding  effects 
will  not  be  available  until  near  the  end  of 
the  Commission's  tenure.  The  results  of  these 
studies  will  be  scheduled  to  be  reported  to 
the  Commission  In  the  spring  of  1970  and 
will  thus  be  available  for  the  Commission  to 
consider  In  making  Its  recommendations  and 
for  Inclusion  In  its  final  report. 

Examples  of  exploratory  and  feasibility 
studies  that  are  currently  underway  are: 
(1)  the  relationship  between  avallabUlty  of 


pornography  and  sex  crimes;  (2)  the  con- 
sequences of  exposure  to  erotic  materials 
among  college  students;  (3)  the  Judgments 
by  adults  of  the  degree  of  Intensity  of  various 
erotic  stimuli;  (4)  the  cumulative  effects  of 
large  scale  exposure  to  erotic  materials,  i.e., 
satiation  or  Increased  app>etlte;  (5)  adoles- 
cents' reports  of  the  effects  of  erotic  stimuli 
they  have  encountered  In  the  "ordinary 
course  of  events";  and  (6)  potentially  erotic 
stimuli  associated  with  the  dating  experience 
of  Junior  college  girls  and  of  unwed  pregnant 
high  school  girls. 

The  Commission  has  also  let  contracts  for 
the  development  and  pretesting  of  an  adult 
survey  research  Instrument,  a  clinical  Inter- 
view procedure,  a  test  of  moral  reasoning  re- 
garding sex,  and  a  high  school  interview 
Instrument. 

POSITIVE    APPROACHES 

The  purpose  of  the  Positive  Approaches 
Panel  Is  to  explore  and  evaluate  alternatives 
to  legislative  controls.  The  Importance  of  this 
direction  of  inquiry  has  recently  been  pointed 
up  by  President  Nixon,  "The  ultimate 
answer  lies  not  with  the  government  but 
with  the  people.  Government  can  maintain 
the  dikes  against  obscenity,  but  only  people 
can  turn  back  the  tide."  The  panel  is  focus- 
ing on  four  types  of  alternatives:  sex  Infor- 
mation programs,  programs  to  encourage 
good  reading  by  children,  industry  self- 
regulation,  and  citizen  action  groups. 

A  number  of  studies  have  shown  that 
adolescents  are  generally  characterized  by  a 
combination  of  strong  curiosity  about  sex 
and  a  wealth  of  misinformation  about  the 
subject.  Adolescents  report  that  the  principal 
source  of  sex  Information  is  their  peers. 
Parents,  church,  and  school  are  almost  In- 
significant as  sources  of  information  in  this 
area.  The  panel  is  investigating  two  central 
questions  regarding  sex  information:  (1) 
whether  the  availability  to  children  of  sex 
Information  in  the  home,  school,  or  church 
prevents  an  obsessive  Interest  In  obscene 
and  pornographic  materials:  and  (2)  whether 
sex  education  in  the  home,  church,  or  other 
institutions  prevents  potentially  harmful  ef- 
fects of  later  exposure  to  obscene  and  porno- 
graphic materials.  These  questions  can  be 
tested  by  empirical  research.  One  feasibility 
study  in  this  area  Is  underway.  We  are  con- 
ducting a  number  of  discussions  trying  to 
Identify  further  appropriate  research  settings 
to  Inquire  Into  these  questions. 

The  panel  is  exploring  the  possibility  of 
testing  whether  programs  to  encourage  the 
reading  of  good  books  may  serve  as  an 
alternative  to  interest  in  obscene  materials. 
Most  of  the  mass  media  industries  have 
promulgated  codes  that  supply  guidelines  to 
the  members  of  the  Industry  in  fulfilling  their 
responsibilities  to  the  society  and  the  public, 
and  these  codes  often  contain  sections  deal- 
ing with  erotic  stimuli.  The  effectiveness  of 
these  industry  seLf-regulatlng  attempts  Is  a 
much  debated  issue.  The  panel  desires  not 
only  to  analyze  the  provisions  of  such  codes, 
but  also  to  examine  their  effectiveness.  The 
recently  Instituted  movie-rating  system  of 
the  motion  picture  industry  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  operation  of  such  an  at- 
tempt at  Industry  self-regulation.  The  Com- 
mission has  contracted  for  an  Independent 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  new 
movle-ratlng  system  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  questions  of  the  validity  of  the  ratings 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  admission 
standards  regarding  minors. 

Citizen  action  groups  may  perform  many 
functions  relating  to  the  control  of  erotic 
materials  within  a  community.  These  ad  hoc 
groups  arise  in  a  variety  of  circumstance*, 
manifest  a  variety  of  organizational  struc- 
tures, achieve  a  variety  of  specific  alms,  and 
maintain  viable  existences  for  variable 
periods.  No  one.  however,  has  attempted  to 
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describe  the  Boclal  dynamics  of  their  emer- 
gence and  operations;  and  no  general  state- 
ments, based  on  observation  said  analysis,  can 
be  made  reading  them.  Several  ad  hoc 
citizen  groups  have  Indicated  to  the  Com- 
mission a  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
mission and  to  be  studied  as  a  case  history. 
The  panel  ha4  Initiated  one  research  contract 
to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  such  studies. 
The  complete  results  are  not  yet  In.  but  the 
preliminary  reports  Indicate  that  a  valuable 
contribution  will  result.  A  second  research 
Bite  is  now  being  explored  as  a  possibility  for 
a  second  case  history  as  a  teat  of  the  general- 
Izablllty  of  tfce  tentative  description  of  the 
social  dynamics  of  such  groups. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This  brief  aescrlption  of  the  current  status 
of  the  Comml>slon'8  work  Indicates  the  many 
specific  tasks  being  undertaken  to  fulflll  its 
assignments:  to  analyze  the  legal  problems 
and  develop  iiseful  definitions:  to  ascertain 
volume  of  trifflc  and  patterns  of  distribu- 
tion; to  stuqy  effects;  and  to  recommend 
acUon.  The  p^entatlon  does  not  adequately 
reflect  the  de|sree  of  integration  among  the 
work  of  the  various  panels.  The  work  of  the 
various  panel^  is  intentionally  coordinated, 
however,  and  one  research  project  often 
serv^a.  several  jof  the  panels  and  several  goals 
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pe  of  the  Integration  of  the 
Bveral  panels  may  be  found  in 
the  Instance  ]  of  the  national  survey.  The 
Legal  Panel  requires  information  on  com- 
munity standards.  The  Traffic  Panel  requires 
information  op  how  many  people  have  been 
exposed  to  wl^at  kinds  of  material.  The  Ef- 
fects Panel  r<|quires  information  on  behav- 
ioral and  attljtudlnal  correlates  of  exposure 
to  erotic  matAlals.  These  three  different  in- 
formation re{|ulrement8  are  Joined  together 
In  a  single  research  project — a  national  sam- 
ple survey.       | 

Congress  assigned  to  the  Commission  a  tre- 
mendous tasM  that  Is  complicated  by  the 
primitive  state  of  knowledge  in  this  very 
complex  area. !  The  Commission  feels  that  It 
is  making  progress  in  its  program  to  remedy 
this  lack  of  Information.  The  direction  of  our 
studies  will  continue  to  be  flexible  as  we  seek 
the  best  meaqs  of  securing  the  information 
needed  for  thte  recommendations  requested 
by  Congress.  Although  the  Commission  can- 
not exhaust  the  studies  that  need  to  be  made 
In  this  huge  land  difficult  area  within  the 
limited  time  4nd  funds  available,  the  Com- 
mission bellev^  It  will  be  able  to  make  sig- 
nificant contributions  by  the  summer  of  1970 
when  It  plans  to  make  its  report  and  recom- 
mendations Ini  accordance  with  the  assigned 
deadline. 

All  member^  of  the  Commission  concur  in 
the  foregoing  Progress  Report  as  accurately 
reflecting  the  Commission's  actlvitlee.  A  sepa- 
rate Statement  by  Commmissloner  Morton 
A.  HIU  will  be  Attached,  together  with  a  brief 
response  by  tae  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Report  Appn  >ved  June  5.  1969. 

William  B.  Lockhaxt, 

Chairman. 
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Appendix  C 
Tentative  Draft  or  Statute  Regulating  Un- 
soLicrrED  Mailings  op  Potentially  Offen- 
sive Materials 

The  foUowlng  tentative  draft  of  possible 
legislation  regarding  the  unsolicited  mail- 
ings of  potentially  offensive  sexual  materials 
is  presented  only  as  an  example  of  the  Legal 
Panel's  work  In  exploring  the  problems  of 
drafting  effective  legislation  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  traffic  in  erotic  materials  without  in 
any  way  interfering  with  constitutional 
rights,  as  directed  by  Congress.  This  experi- 
ment In  drafting  legislation  has  been  ex- 
tremely Instructive  to  the  Commission  and 
the  result  may  be  helpful  to  others  who  are 
struggling  with  similar  Issues.  Whether  this 
draft  will   ultimately   emerge  as   a  specific 
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recommendation  of  the  Commission  must,  of 
course,  await  the  completion  of  the  studies 
designed  to  bring  the  total  problem  into  as 
accurate  focus  as  possible.  The  definition  it 
contains  of  "offensive  sexual  material"  should 
not  be  misread  as  the  Commission's  attempt 
to  define  the  "obscene"  or  the  "porno- 
graphic." 

TITLE unsolicited     MAILING    OP    POTENTIALLY 

OFFENSIVE    MATERIAL 

(a)  Purpose — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  afford  mall  recipients  the  option  not 
to  receive  through  the  mall  unsolicited  po- 
tentially offensive  sexual  materials. 

(b)  Requirement  of  Symbol — Every  person 
who.  for  himself  or  by  his  agents,  malls  or 
causes  to  be  mailed  potentially  offensive  sex- 
ual material,  as  defined  in  subsection  (hi 
herein,  to  an  addressee  or  addressees  who 
have  not  expressly  requested  receipt  of  the 
mailed  material  from  the  sender,  shall  place 
a  symbol  upon  the  envelope  or  outer  wrap- 
ping thereof.  The  form,  placement,  size  and 
other  attributes  of  the  required  symbol,  and 
the  effective  date  of  the  requirement  of  this 
subsection,  shall  be  set  forth  In  regrilations 
promulgated  by  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States:  Provided  that  (1)  the  reg- 
ulations shall  not.  Insofar  as  possible,  require 
significant  extra  expense  to  be  Incurred  by 
persons  subject  thereto  In  order  to  comply 
with  their  requirements,  nor  shall  the  sym- 
bol prescribed  under  this  subsection  contain 
language  or  signs  Indicating  a  judgment  re- 
garding the  quality  or  value  of  the  materials 
to  which  it  is  required  to  be  affixed,  and.  (ID 
the  regulations  shall  not  require  compliance 
therewith  sooner  than  90  days  after  publica- 
tion of  such  regxilatlons  both  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  by  the  posting  thereof  at  all 
United  States  Post  Offices. 

(c)  Publication  of  Symbol  and  Return  of 
Mail — The  Postmaster  General  shall  take 
suitable  steps  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  symbol  required  by  subsection  (b)  with 
the  definition  of  potentially  offensive  mate- 
rial contained  in  subsection  (h)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Any  person  who  receives  mail  bearing 
the  symbol  required  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  and  who  does  not  wish  to  open  such 
mall,  may  either  destroy  it  or  mark  it  "re- 
fused." In  which  case  he  may '  redeliver  it 
to  the  Post  Office  from  which  delivery  was 
made,  where  it  shall  be  destroyed.  The  right 
of  destruction  or  refusal  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  made  by  a  parent  or  guardian 
on  behalf  of  his  or  her  minor  children  who 
reside  with  the  parent  or  guardian. 

(d)  Exercise  of  Option  by  Mail  Recipi- 
ents— Every  person  who  wishes  not  to  receive 
unsolicited  mailings  of  any  potentially  of- 
fensive sexual  materials,  as  defined  In  sub- 
section (h)  herein,  may  so  notify  the  Post- 
master General  on  a  form  provided  by  the 
Postmaster  for  that  purpose.  Such  forms, 
which  shall  contain  the  definition  of  poten- 
tially offensive  sexual  materials  set  forth  in 
subsection  (h)  of  this  section,  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public  at  every  United  States 
Post  Office  and  shall  be  deliverable  to  the 
Postmaster  through  any  Post  Office.  A  no- 
tification under  this  subsection  may  be 
made  by  a  parent  or  guardian  on  behalf  of 
his  or  her  minor  children  who  reside  with 
the  parent  or  guardian  and.  when  expressly 
authorized  by  them  to  do  so,  a  person  may 
give  such  notice  on  behalf  of  other  adults 
receiving  mail  at  the  same  mall  address.  The 
Postmaster  General  shall  take  suitable  steps 
to  inform  mall  recipients  of  their  option 
under  this  subsection. 

(e)  Revocation  of  Exercise  of  Option Any 

person  who,  having  notified  the  Postmaster 
General  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  wishes  to  revoke  that  notification, 
may  do  so  on  a  form  provided  by  the  Post- 
master General  for  that  purpose.  Such  forms 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  at  every 
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United  States  Post  Office  and  shall  be  deliver- 
able to  the  Postmaster  through  any  Post  Of- 
fice. The  Postmaster  General  may.  by  regula- 
tion, prescribe  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
before  such  revocation  shall  become  effective 
and  the  Postmaster  may  further  provide,  by 
regulation,  reasonable  restrictions  upon  the 
frequency  with  which  the  powers  conferred 
upon  mail  addressees  by  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  of  this  section  may  be  alternatively 
exercised. 

(f)  Non-Delivery  of  Mail  Carrying  Symbol 
to  Persons  Exercising  Option — The  Post- 
master General  shall,  after  enactment  of 
this  section,  devise  and  Implement  procedures 
to  prevent  the  delivery  of  mall  bearing  the 
symbol  required  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  to  persons  who  notify  him  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section:  Provided 
that,  If  practical  considerations  so  require  the 
Postmaster  may  restrict  the  application  of 
such  procedures  to  mall  addresses  where  the 
option  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
has  been  exercised  by  or  on  behalf  of  all 
persons  residing  at  that  address. 

(g)  Penalties — Whoever  violates  the  re- 
quirement of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  liable 
to  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  If  the 
violation  consists  of  the  mailing  of  un- 
solicited material  without  the  required  sym- 
bol to  no  more  than  25  addressees,  or  to  pay 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $60,000,  If  the  vio- 
lation consists  of  the  contemporaneous  mail- 
ing of  unsolicited  material  without  the  re- 
quired symbol  to  more  than  25  addressees. 

(h)  Definition — For  the  purposes  of  this 
section : 

(1)  Person  means  natural  person,  corpora- 
tion or  other  legal  entity; 

(U)  Potentially  offensive  sexual  material 
means: 

(A)  Any  pictorial  representation,  photo- 
graphic or  otherwise,  of  uncovered  adult  hu- 
man genitalia  or  pubic  areas,  of  human  sex- 
ual Intercourse,  sodomy,  masturbation,  or 
direct  physical  stlmiolation  of  clothed  or  un- 
clothed gentalla.  or  of  fiagellatlon  or  torture 
Indicating  an  erotic  relationship,  or  any 
description,  advertisement  or  offer  to  sell 
such  pictorial  material  where  such  descrip- 
tion or  advertisement  presents  an  excerpt 
or  exoerpts  from  or  a  detailed  verbal  descrip- 
tion of  such  material;  or 

(B)  Any  artificial  human  penis  or  vagina 
or  device  primarily  designed  physically  to 
stlmtilate  genitalia,  or  any  description,  ad- 
vertisement or  offer  to  sell  or  distribute  such 
an  artificial  organ  or  device  where  such  de- 
scription or  advertisement  presents  either  a 
pictorial  representation  or  a  detailed  verbal 
description  of  such  organ  or  device  or  Its 
manner  of  use:  or 

(C)  Any  plctoirlal  or  verbal  material  con- 
sisting primarily  of  Instructions  In  or  de- 
pictions of  human  sexual  techniques  or  of 
detailed  fictional  or  factual  descriptions  or 
depictions  of  human  sexual  practices,  or  any 
description,  advertisement  or  offer  to  sell  or 
distribute  such  materials,  where  such  adver- 
tisement or  description  presents  an  excerpt 
or  excerpts  from  such  material  Incorporating 
detailed  descriptions  or  depletions  of  sexual 
techniques  or  practices  or  presents  a  sum- 
mary of  the  contents  of  the  material  de- 
scribing In  detail  its  treatment  of  sexual 
techniques  or  practices; 

Provided  that,  material  otherwise  within 
the  definition  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  potentially  offensive  sexual  ma- 
terial if  It  constitutes  only  a  small  and  Insig- 
nificant part  of  the  whole  of  a  single  cata- 
logue, book  or  other  work  the  remainder  of 
which  does  not  primarily  treat  sexual  mat- 
ters and,  provided  further,  that  the  Poet- 
master  General  shall,  from  time  to  time,  Issue 
regulations  of  general  applicability  exempt- 
ing certain  tjrpes  of  material,  or  material 
eddressed  to  certain  categories  of  addressees. 


such  as  advertisements  for  works  of  fine  art 
or  solicitations  of  a  medical,  scientific  or 
other  similar  nature  addressed  to  a  special- 
ized audience,  from  the  definition  of  poten- 
tially offensive  sexual  material  contained  In 
this  subsection,  where  the  purpose  of  this 
section  does  not  call  for  application  of  the 
requirements  of  this  section. 

(1)  Prohibition  Upon  Use  of  Symbol  in 
Prosecution.  The  compliance  by  any  person 
with  the  requirement  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  used  against  him, 
either  as  evidence  of  his  violation  of  laws  per- 
taining to  obscenity  or  related  matters  or  as 
a  reason  for  Initiating  or  pursuing  any  inves- 
tigation of  him  for  violations  of  such  laws,  or 
in  any  other  manner  whatsoever.  The  prohi- 
bition of  this  subsection  shall  be  applicable 
to  all  law  enforcement  officers  and  all  pro- 
ceedings within  the  United  States,  whether 
federal,  state  or  local. 

COMMENTARY 

This  statute  would  be  designed  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  the  use  of  the  Federal 
malls  to  engage  In  unsolicited  distributions 
of  explicit  sexual  material — almost  always 
in  the  form  of  advertisements  for  the  mall 
order  sale  of  such  material — which  distribu- 
tions may  cause  serious  offense  to  recipients 
who  do  not  wish  to  be  exposed  to  such  mat- 
ter. This  is  one  of  the  principal  obscenity 
problems  presently  falling  within  Federal 
jurisdiction.  The  statute  would  be  a  supple- 
ment to  the  recently  enacted  Federal  Antl- 
Panderlng  Act,  39  U.S.C.  4009,  which  permits 
persons  who  have  once  received  unwanted 
sexual  advertising  material  tn  the  mall  to 
have  their  names  removed  from  the 
mailing  lists  of  the  mailer  responsible  for  the 
offending  material.  The  Antl-Panderlng  Act, 
as  noted,  comes  into  play  only  after  an  of- 
fending mailing  has  been  received,  and  it  ap- 
plies only  to  prevent  future  mailings  flowing 
from  the  source  of  the  prior  offending  mate- 
rial. There  were  well  over  100.000  complaints 
under  the  Act  during  its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion. (The  Act  became  operative  on  April 
14.  1968.)  The  present  proposal  would  go  fur- 
ther than  the  Antl-Panderlng  Act  in  pro- 
tecting postal  patrons,  since  it  would  screen 
them  from  unwanted  material  regardless  of 
whether  they  had  previously  received  mate- 
rial from  the  source  involved,  thus  attacking 
the  sizable  problem  of  Initial  offense  mail- 
ings. 

The  basic  aim  of  the  statute  Is  to  use 
Federal  power  to  permit  persons  to  choose 
what  sexual  material  they  wish  to  receive 
through  the  mall.  The  regulatory  technique 
used  is  that  of  a  Federal  labelling  require- 
ment, placed  upon  the  mailer  of  material 
which  comes  within  the  definitional  subsec- 
tion of  the  statute.  The  definitions  describe 
the  sexual  material  capable  of  causing  sig- 
nificant offense  when  received  through  the 
mall  by  p>ersons  who  do  not  wish  It.  The 
labelling  requirement  thus  Imposed  is  en- 
forced through  Federal  criminal  penalties. 
A  structure  is  then  created  whereby  mall  re- 
cipients may  decline  to  receive  and  be  ex- 
posed to  labelled  potentially  offensive  mate- 
rial if  they  so  choose,  and  the  Postmaster  is 
further  directed  to  establish  procedures  to 
prevent  such  material  from  being  delivered 
to  those  who  do  not  wish  It.  Labelled  mate- 
rial may,  at  the  same  time,  be  freely  dis- 
tributed to  other  persons  who  do  not  exer- 
cise their  option  not  to  receive  such  mall. 
The  statute  would  then  avoid  Impinging  upon 
the  constitutional  rights  of  those  who  con- 
sent to  receive  sexual  material  and  the  rights 
of  those  who  wish  to  send  material  to  such 
consenting  persons,  while  It  fully  protects 
the  Interest  of  many  persons  not  to  be  ex- 
posed to  such  material  through  the  mall. 

This  statute  would  establish  procedures 
by    which   local   community    action    groups 


would  greatly  diminish  receipt  of  unsolicited 
mailings  of  offensive  sex  materials  through 
concerted  drives  Informing  local  residents  of 
their  rights  under  the  statute  and  distribu- 
ting the  requisite  forms  for  signatures. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  proposal  states  Ita 
purpose.  Subsection  (b)  Imposes  the  label- 
ling requirement  upon  mailers  of  explicit 
sexual  material  which  falls  within  the  def- 
initional provision  of  subsection  (h)  of  the 
statute.  The  labelling  requirement  applies 
only  to  unsolicited  material;  it  would  not 
apply,  for  example,  to  magazines  distributed 
to  subscribers  or  to  material  distributed  upon 
receipt  of  an  order.  The  core  of  the  material 
to  which  It  would  apply  is  that  sent  out  as 
mall  advertisements  to  persons  whose  names 
app>ear  upon  lists,  which  are  ordinarily 
"rented"  by  the  mall  order  house  from  mail- 
ing list  brokers.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
commerce  in  lists  of  names,  persons  who  be- 
long to  certain  organizations,  who  subscribe 
to  certain  publications,  or  who  appear  in 
other  compilations — such  as  a  compilation 
of  licensed  automobile  drivers — may  be  so- 
licited to  buy  explicit  sexual  material  be- 
cause pre-testlng  of  the  list  on  which  they 
appear  by  the  mail  order  house  indicates  to 
it  that  a  profit  is  to  be  made  through  solici- 
tation of  all  persons  on  the  list.  Persons  ma; 
thus  be  exptosed  to  sexual  material  coming 
Into  their  homes  because  of  some  wholly  sex- 
unrelated  activity  of  theirs  which  has  re- 
sulted in  their  names  being  placed  upon  a 
list:  These  are  the  recipients  of  mall  for 
whose  benefit  the  present  statute  Is  designed. 

Subsection  (b)  does  not  Itself  prescribe 
the  label  which  its  terms  require,  but  leaves 
this  prescription  to  the  Postmaster  General, 
since  the  exact  content  and  form  of  the  label 
may  need  to  depend  upon  the  procedures  to 
be  devised  by  the  Postmaster,  under  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  the  statute,  for  preventing  the 
delivery  of  labelled  mail  to  those  who  do  not 
wish  it.  Subsection  (b)  does  require,  how- 
ever, that  the  Postmaster's  decision  as  to  the 
content  and  placement  of  the  label  not  cause 
undue  expense  nor  require  mailers  to  label 
their  material  with  a  symbol  expressing  any 
Judgment  as  to  the  quality  or  suitability  of 
the  material.  By  this  latter  provision,  it  Is 
hoped  to  prevent  the  required  label  from 
being  used  for  pandering  purposes. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  self -enforce- 
ment of  the  purpose  of  the  Section  by  giving 
mall  recipients  the  option  to  refuse  or  de- 
stroy individual  pieces  of  mall  which  are 
labelled  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b). 
The  concept  of  self  enforcement  Includes  the 
right  of  a  parent  to  make  the  decision  to 
return  or  destroy  mall  on  behalf  of  minor 
children  living  with  the  parent. 

Subsections  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  provide  an 
additional  means  of  enforcement  to  that 
authorized  by  subsection  (c).  A  mall  recip- 
ient may  "opt  out"  of  receiving  all  mall 
which  bears  the  label  required  by  subsection 
(b).  by  requesting  the  Postmaster  not  to 
deliver  such  mall  to  him;  a  parent  or  guard- 
ian may,  as  In  subsection  (c),  make  this 
decision  on  behalf  of  a  minor  child  residing 
in  the  home.  These  provisions  for  Post  Office 
enforcement  are  included  in  the  draft — In 
addition  to  the  self -enforcement  procedures 
of  subsection  (c) — largely  in  resp>onse  to  the 
problem  created  by  children  in  the  home. 
Where  there  are  such  children,  it  may  not 
be  a  satisfactory  solution  to  ptarents,  who  do 
not  wish  their  children  to  see  the  material 
covered  by  the  statute,  to  provide  for  self- 
enforcement  within  the  home,  since  the  chil- 
dren may  have  unsupervised  access  to  Trmti 
deliveries.  In  addition,  there  may  be  thought 
to  be  social  value  In  permitting  persons  who 
object  to  the  receipt  of  explicit  sexual  ma- 
terial the  option  not  to  be  confronted  with 
such  material  directly,  even  in  the  form  of 
an  unopened  envelope  indicating,  but  not 
openly  displaying  its  sexual  content. 
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Separate  Remarks  or  Commissioner 
Morton  A.  Hill,  S.J. 

The  foregoing  report  accurately  and  ap- 
propriately states  that  the  Commission  on 
Obscenity  and  Pornography  has  no  recom- 
mendations to  make  at  this  time.  It  also 
states  that  it  relates  the  directions  in  which 
the  Commission  is  moving. 

The  report  is  not  complete,  however,  be- 
cause it  does  not  record  the  vigorous  dissent 
of  Conunissioner  Hill,  precisely  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  direction  In  which  the  Commis- 
sion is  moving.  It  Ls  becoming  an  "effects" 
commission,  and  this  is  not  what  the  Con- 
gress intended. 

Public  Law  90-100  states,  as  reported  here, 
"after  a  thorough  study,  which  shall  include 
a  study  of  the  causal  relationship  of  such 
materials  to  anti-social  l}ehavlor,  to  recom- 
mend advisable,  appropriate,  effective  and 
constitutional  means  to  deal  effectively  with 
such  traffic  in  obscenity  and  pornography." 
Congress  did  not  Intend  that  the  study  of 
effects  be  the  principal  task  of  this  Com- 
mission, and  that  all  recommendations  be 
contingent  upon  the  results  of  this  study. 
Congress  did  not  mandate  us  to  prove  that 
there  must  be  a  "clear  and  present  danger" 
of  anti-social  behavior  before  we  make  rec- 
ommendations. Congress  is  concerned  at)out 
the  traffic  in  obscenity  and  pornography.  Ef- 
fects studies  are  only  one  of  the  tasks  of  the 
Commission. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  fore- 
going report,  and  the  amount  of  space  de- 
voted to  the  section  on  effects,  as  compared 
to  other  areas,  indicates  that  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  Commission's  efforts  is 
being  expended  on  effects  studies.  The  major 
pyortion  of  funds  allocated  to  contract  stud- 
ies will  be  channeled  into  effects  studies. 

Now,  behavioral  scientists  who  have 
worked  In  this  area  concede  that  causal  re- 
lationship is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible to  prove. 

If  the  Commission  continues  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  is  going,  i.e.,  expending  the 
major  portion  of  effort  and  funds  on  effects 
studies  and  making  recommendations  con- 
tingent on  these  studies,  it  will  come  full 
circle,  and  the  traffic  in  obscenity  will  con- 
tinue to  flow.  It  must  be  repeated:  this  is 
not   what   Congress   intended. 

Legal  research  is  suffering  because  of  the 
over-emphasis  on  effects  studies.  For  exam- 
ple: 

(1)  The  foregoing  repwrt  states  that  ob- 
scenity statutes  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  of  the  fifty  (50)  states  have  been  as- 
sembled and  are  under  review. 

Congress  mandated  that  analysis  of  these 
laws  and  evaluation  and  recommendation  of 
definitions  be  carried  out  with  the  aid  of 
"leading  constitutional  law  authorities."  To 
my  knowledge  no  "leading  constitutional  law 
authority"  has  been  hired.  In  fact,  the  phrase 
Itself  was  omitted,  in  the  listing  of  Com- 
mission duties,  from  every  draft  of  the  fore- 
going report,  including  the  final  draft  which 
was  approved  by  the  Commission  on  June  5. 
It  was  inserted  as  a  "stylistic  change."  after 
these  separate  remarks  were  presented,  at 
or  after  a  subconmilttee  meeting  convened 
June  23. 

(2)  The  nagging  problem  of  "utterly  with- 
out redeeming  social  value"  should  be  an- 
alyzed and  studied.  I  maintain  that  this  is 
not  a  constitutional  standard,  since  it  was 
the  opinion  of  merely  three  justices  and  not 
of  the  Court  majority.  Yet.  it  is  being  ap- 
plied In  lower  courts  as  a  test  and  being 
adopted  into  the  language  of  state  statutes. 

This  is  open  to  serious  study,  for  this  "ut- 
terly without  redeeming  social  value"  so- 
called  "test"  has  led  to  an  enormous  Increase 
in  the  traffic  In  pornography  In  all  media. 
This  question  is  not  being  thorotighly 
studied,  and  after  six  weeks  of  debate  was 
included  incidentally  in  the  questionnaire 


to  prosecutors.  An  oral  commentary  on  the 
issue,  delivered  by  a  staff  member  at  a  legal 
panel  meeting  after  my  request  for  study, 
was  based  on  the  Incorrect  proposition  that 
"utterly  without  redeeming  social  value"  is 
a  constitutional  decision  of  the  Court.  I  re- 
peat, it  is  simply  the  opinion  of  three  jus- 
tices. Thorough  analysis  of  this  issue  could 
lead  to  a  re-definition  of  obscenity.  However, 
the  decision  was  made  that  re-deflnltloc 
should  await  "the  outcome  of  our  effects 
research." 

(3)  Reported  "descriptive"  reviews  of  ac- 
tivities of  Post  Office  and  Customs  Depart- 
ments are  in  actuality  editorial-type  articles 
written  in  law  review  article  style,  somewhat 
critical  of  both  departments,  and  so  of  little 
objective  assistance 

(4)  In  the  area  of  traffic  and  distribution, 
which  is  a  matter  of  intensive  Investigations 
as  well  as  academic  research:  to  my  knowl- 
edge no  investigators  have  been  hired.  One 
lawyer  has  joined  the  staff  to  work  in  this 
area. 

(5)  Public  hetirlngs  have  not  been  planned. 
Hearings  would  be  invaluable,  in  the  ascer- 
tainment of  methods  of  distribution  as  well 
as  In  the  ascertainment  of  community  stand- 
ards for  legal  research. 

In  general,  I  believe  the  foregoing  report 
could  be  misleading,  for  it  leaves  the  public 
with  the  impression  that  programs  initiated 
are  geared  toward  resolving  the  problem  of 
the  traffic  in  obscenity.  A  careful  reading  will 
show  quite  clearly  that  there  is  no  program 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  regulating  this 
traffic.  Of  the  three  directions  for  additional 
effective  legislative  action  pointed  to.  those 
dealing  with  obscene  material  and  the  adult 
community  are  in  the  areas  of  pandering  and 
Invasion  of  privacy.  (Item  (2)  above  makes 
one  wonder  if  we  are  leaving  open  the  pos- 
sibility of  other  types  of  legislaUon) .  In  other 
words,  under  the  present  chairmanship,  the 
Commission  appears  to  be  moving  toward 
pemalttlng  obscenity  for  adults,  and  there- 
fore, will  not  provide  constitutional  "means 
to  deal  effectively  with  such  traffic  in  obscen- 
ity and  pornography."  How  can  children  be 
prevented  from  exposure  if  this  situation  pre- 
vails? With  this  in  mind.  I  make  the  follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1.  That  each  commissioner,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Chairman,  with  the  aid  of  staff. 
undertake  a  personal  content  analysis  of  one 
area  of  obscene  material,  so  that  the  entire 
Commission  will  be  aware  of  the  rapidly 
changing  situation.  The  expertise  of  commis- 
sioners has  not  been  adequately  utilized  in 
this  Eirea.  and  this  could  perhaps  lead  to 
re-definltlon. 

2.  That  the  Commission  cut  back  on  con- 
tract research  into  effects,  and  allocate — over 
and  above  staff  and  expenses — one-third  of 
its  appropriation  to  legal  research,  one-third 
to  research  and  investigation  into  traffic  and 
distribution  and  one-third  into  effects. 

3.  That  the  Commission  retain  leading 
constitutional  law  authorities  to  guide  us  as 
to  how  we  can  constitutionally  present  legis- 
lation to  Congress  which  will  reverse  the  mis- 
labeled Supreme  Court  "test"  of  "utterly 
without  redeeming  social  value."  Roth  Is  the 
only  case  (except  for  the  recent  Stanley  v. 
Georgia  decision  on  the  invasion  of  privacy) 
in  which  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
agreed.  In  that  case,  the  Court  said: 

"The  unconditional  phrasing  of  the  First 
Amendment  was  not  intended  to  protect 
every  utterance  ...  All  ideas  having  even  the 
slightest  redeeming  social  importance  have 
the  full  protection  of  the  guarantee  .  .  .  but 
Implicit  In  the  First  Amendment  is  the  rejec- 
tion of  obscenity  as  utterly  without  redeem- 
ing social  Importance.  This  rejection  for  that 
reason  is  mirrored  in  the  universal  Judg- 
ment that  obscenity  should  be  restrained, 
reflected  in  the  international  agreement 
of  all   48   states,   and   in   the   20   obscenity 
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laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  from 
1842  to  1966.  This  is  the  same  judg- 
ment expressed  by  this  Court  in  Chap- 
linsky  v.  New  Hampshire  .  .  .  There  are  cer- 
tain well-defined  and  narrowly  limited  classes 
of  speech,  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
which  have  never  been  thought  to  raise  any 
constitutional  problem.  These  Include  the 
lewd  and  obscene  .  .  .  such  utterances  .  .  .  are 
of  such  slight  social  value  as  a  step  to  truth 
that  any  benefit  that  may  be  derived  from 
them  is  clearly  outweighed  by  the  social  in- 
terest in  order  and  morality  .  .  .  We  hold  that 
obscenity  is  not  within  the  area  of  constitu- 
tionally protected  speech  or  press  .  .  .  The 
test  (is)  :  whether  to  the  average  person,  ap- 
plying contemporary  community  standards, 
the  dominant  theme  of  the  material  taken  as 
a  whole  appeals  to  the  prurient  interest." 

Justice  Clark,  in  a  dissenting  opinion  in 
Fanny  Hill,  called  the  "utterly  without  re- 
deeming social  value"  so-called  "test"  novel 
and  noted  that  only  three  members  of  the 
Court  held  to  it.  He  maintained  that  it  re- 
jects the  basic  holding  of  Roth. 

4.  That  the  Commission  plan  public  hear- 
ings to  assist  in  ascertaining  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  distribution  of  obscene  ma- 
terials and  exploring  the  nature  and  value  of 
traffic;  and.  in  ascertaining  from  the  Amer- 
ican public  themselves,  what  community 
standards  are. 

5.  That  the  Commission  work  diligently  to 
recommend  definitions  of  obscenity  and 
pornography,  as  mandated  by  Congress  in 
creating  this  Commission;  noting  particu- 
larly, that  we  are  not  restricted  to  the  opin- 
ions of  individual  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  are  mistakenly  called  tests. 

6.  That  the  Commission  work  to  recom- 
mend legislation  when  the  above  have  been 
completed — not  awaiting  the  results  of  effect 
studies  which  will  be  admittedly  incom- 
plete, undoubtedly  inconclusive,  and  unnec- 
essary under  the  Roth  decision.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  effects,  the  Court  said  in  Roth: 

"It  is  Insisted  that  the  constitutional  guar- 
antees are  violated  because  convictions  may 
be  had  without  proof  either  that  obscene 
material  will  perceptibly  create  a  clear  and 
present  danger  of  anti-social  conduct,  or  will 
probably  induce  its  recipients  to  such  con- 
duct. But,  in  light  of  our  holding  that  ob- 
scenity is  not  protected  speech,  the  complete 
answer  to  this  argument  is  in  the  holding 
of  this  Court  in  Beauharnais  v.  Illinois  .  .  ." 
Libelous  utterances  not  being  within  the 
area  of  constitutionally  protected  speech,  it 
is  unnecessary,  either  for  us  or  from  the 
State  Courts,  to  consider  the  Issues  behind 
the  phrase  'clear  and  present  danger."  Cer- 
tainly no  one  would  contend  that  obscene 
speech,  for  example,  may  be  punished  only 
upon  a  showing  of  such  circumstances." 

7.  That  the  Commission  move  more  prac- 
tically to  fulfill  our  mandate  to  "recommend 
such  legislative,  administrative,  or  other  ad- 
visable and  appropriate  action  ...  to  regu- 
late effectively  the  flow  of  such  traffic,  with- 
out in  any  way  interfering  with  constitu- 
tional rights." 

Failing  action  on  these  recommendations. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Commission, 
under  its  present  leadership,  can  produce  the 
results  Congress  Intended.  If  the  Commis- 
sion continues  in  the  direction  in  which  it 
is  now  moving,  it  will  simply  propose  laws 
on  pandering,  invasion  of  privacy  and  sales 
to  minors.  Congress  does  not  need  a  Com- 
mission to  recommend  legislation  of  this  sort. 
Such  limited  proposals  will  not  "regulate 
effectively  the  flow  of  such  traffic." 


Response  to  Separate  Remarks  by  Com- 
missioner Morton  A.  Hill 
All  members  of  the  Commission,  other  than 
Conmilssloner  Hill,  join  in  the  following 
response  to  Commissioner  Hill's  Separate 
Remarks: 


1.  The  study  into  the  effects  of  obscene 
and  p)ornogTaphic  material  is  only  one  of 
the  four  principal  areas  of  study  undertaken 
by  the  Commission.  The  Progress  Report  re- 
flects the  broad,  inclusive  scope  of  the  Com- 
mission's studies  into  the  various  areas  of 
Inquiry  directed  by  Congress.  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  research  and  study  program 
outlined  in  the  Progress  Report,  we  estimate 
that  the  expenditures  among  the  four  prin- 
cipal areas  for  both  staff  work  and  contract 
research   will  be   approximately  as  follows: 

(In  percent) 

Effects  40 

Traffic   and  distribution 26 

Positive    approaches ., 20 

Legal   15 

This  relative  allocation  of  funds  was  given 
to  the  Congress  at  the  Senate  and  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  hearings  on 
the  Commission's  1970  budget.  These  esti- 
mates do  not  reflect  judgments  as  to  rela- 
tive importance,  but  variations  in  the  costs 
of  different  kinds  of  Investigation,  research 
and  study.  Social  science  research  Into  such 
matters  as  effects  and  some  aspects  of  traf- 
fic and  distribution  is  far  more  expensive 
than  study  of  legal  problems. 

2.  As  with  all  Commissions  concerned 
with  controversial  topics,  there  have  been 
healthy  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
Commissioners  concerning  the  major  thrust 
of  the  Commission's  activities  and  the  pri- 
orities of  our  efforts.  But  the  Commission 
has  achieved  the  results  reported  in  the  fore- 
going Progress  Report  by  careful  considera- 
tion and  nearly  always  without  dissenting 
vote.  The  future  direction  of  our  studies  will 
continue  to  be  flexible  as  we  seek  the  best 
means  of  securing  the  Information  needed 
for  the  final  report.  As  changes  are  made 
in  research  plans,  some  changes  in  the  esti- 
mated expenditures  in  the  various  areas  of 
study    and   research   will    necessarily   occur. 

3.  Commissioner  Hill's  statement  that  the 
"Commission  appears  to  be  moving  toward 
permitting  obscenity  for  adults"  is  a  dissent 
as  to  our  procedure  and  not  a  fair  report  as 
to  our  Intent  or  future  actions.  The  Commis- 
sion win  consider  adult  obscenity  legislation, 
along  with  all  other  aspects  of  control  over 
traffic  and  distribution  in  obscenity,  when 
the  studies  directed  by  Congress  have  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  such  considera- 
tion is  appropriate.  To  attempt  to  form  judg- 
ments on  this  and  other  questions  at  this 
time  would  be  premature  and  inconsistent 
with  the  Congressional  directive  to  make  rec- 
ommendations "after  a  thorough  study." 

4.  At  its  November  8.  1968.  meeting  the 
Commission  unanimously  concluded  that  In 
the  first  stage  of  its  work  public  hearings 
would  not  be  a  likely  source  of  accurate  data 
or  a  wise  expenditure  of  Its  limited  resources. 
It  concluded  that  other  methods  of  ascer- 
taining the  facts  concerning  traffic  and  dis- 
tribution and  community  standards  would 
be  less  expensive  and  more  productive.  In 
addition  to  the  research  outlined  in  the 
Progress  Repwrt,  national  organizations  are 
being  invited  to  express  their  views  on  the 
problems  of  obscenity  and  pornography  by 
submitting  wrritten  statements.  The  Com- 
mission has  directed  the  solicitation  of  views 
from  those  involved  in  law  enforcement,  from 
the  legal  profession  generally,  and  from  con- 
stitutional law  experts.  The  Commission  has 
left  open  the  possibility  of  holding  public 
hearings  at  a  later  date  when  it  would  be 
p>osslble  to  invite  witnesses  to  focus  on  par- 
ticular issues  and  proposals  as  those  evolve 
from  the  Commission's  studies  and  discus- 
sions. 

Resi>ectfully  submitted. 

Edward  E.  Elson.  Thomas  D.  Gill,  Edward 
D.  Greenwood,  G.  William  Jones.  Jo- 
seph T.  Klapper.  Otto  N.  Larsen,  Irv- 
ing Lehrman,  FYeeman  Lewis,  Winfrey 
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C.  Link.  Morris  A.  Llpton,  William  B. 
Lockhart,  Thomas  C.  Lynch,  Barbara 
Scott,  Cathryn  A.  Spelts,  Frederick  H. 
Wagman,  Marvin  E.  Wolfgang. 


OPINION  OP  CONSTITUENTS  ON 
NATIONAL  ISSUES 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  my  tenure  in  the  House, 
I  have  each  year  asked  my  constituents 
for  their  opinions  on  national  issues. 
This  has  been  done  in  the  form  of  a  pub- 
lic opinion  poll.  This  year,  over  9.000 
people  responded  to  18  questions  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Nation's  well-being. 

These  surveys  have  been  of  great  value 
in  assessing  the  opinions  of  my  constitu- 
ents and  the  path  they  would  like  to  see 
the  country  travel.  In  thousands  of  in- 
stances where  people  felt  a  categorical 
"yes"  or  "no"  was  inadequate,  they 
troubled  themselves  to  explain  their  sen- 
timents in  a  paragraph  or  letter.  This 
was  extremely  useful  to  me  because  in 
niany  cases  this  was  the  first  opportu- 
nity I  have  had  to  communicate  with 
many  of  the  residents  of  my  new  district 

On  August  13,  a  total  of  9.747  had  been 
returned  to  me.  The  present  tabulation 
is  based  upon  these  expressions  of  opin- 
ion. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam continues  to  be  the  most  pressing 
problem  facing  our  people.  Of  those  re- 
sponding to  the  questions,  51.08  percent 
agree  to  the  continued  presence  of  Amer- 
ican troops  in  Vietnam.  However,  from 
the  letters  I  have  received  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  believe  this  percentage  also  is  an 
expression  of  the  continued  frustration 
of  our  people  about  this  conflict  and 
their  desire  to  have  it  brought  to  an  hon- 
orable end  as  soon  as  possible.  Coupled 
with  support  for  the  President's  anti- 
ballistic-missile  proposal,  it  is  clear  that 
my  constituents,  while  willing  to  support 
military  programs  which  will  continue 
to  keep  our  Nation's  defenses  strong, 
clearly  do  not  want  another  Vietnam. 

Expressions  were  also  divided  about 
the  question  of  ending  the  draft  and  re- 
placing it  with  an  all-volunteer  Army. 
No  doubt,  once  the  Vietnam  conflict  is 
concluded,  the  public  will  be  able  to  ex- 
press its  wishes  more  definitely. 

Concerning  Federal  assistance  to  peo- 
ple covered  by  social  security,  feelings 
are  strong  that  the  benefits  should  be 
made  more  realistic  so  as  to  reflect  the 
recent  increases  in  living  and  medical 
costs.  Especially  concerned  about  this 
question  were  the  older  citizens  with 
limited  or  fixed  incomes.  An  overwhelm- 
ing 81.18  percent  favored  extending  med- 
icare assistance  to  those  people  under 
65  who  are  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled. 

Federal  programs  to  alleviate  hunger 
and  malnutrition  received  general  sup- 
port, although,  on  a  somewhat  related 
question,  a  slightly  higher  percent  of 
those  responding  felt  the  present  anti- 
poverty  program  should  be  reorganized. 
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It  would  seetn  that  my  constituents  sup- 
port well-pUimed,  properly  executed 
Federal  assistance  programs. 

On  the  question  of  the  surtax,  65  96 
percent  exposed  its  continuation  while 
26.42  percent  favored  it.  with  7.61  percent 
undecided.  3ince  this  question  was  pro- 
posed, howerer.  the  House  has  passed  a 
modified  bill  caUlng  for  the  gradual  phas- 
ing out  of  tie  surtax.  This  bill,  coupled 
with  the  Ta^  Reform  Act  ox  1969,  hope- 
fully will  correct  all  financial  problems 
that  are  a  ihajor  concern  of  the  people 
of  the  10th  District. 

This  year,  as  last  year,  strong  support 
for  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vl(^  President  was  indicated. 
The  same  is  the  case  for  the  proposal  to 
convert  the  I^ost  OflBce  Department  into 
a  Govemmer^t-owned  corporation.  At  a 
time  when  thfe  Post  Office  is  handling  an 
mcreaslng  volume  of  maU,  the  public  is 
becoming  aware  of  the  need  for  reor- 
g^izatlon  in,  order  to  make  the  Post 
OfHce  self-sufficient  and  to  improve  its 
efficiency. 

Reflecting  their  continued  concern 
abonr-campu^  disorders,  an  overwhelm- 
mg  95.83  perofent  favor  denying  Federal 
funds  to  students  actively  engaged  in 
campus  violence.  Most  feel,  however,  that 
care  should  »e  exercised  so  that  stu- 
dents not  taking  part  in  such  activities 
are  not  penalized.  This  was,  of  course 
done  in  the  recently  passed  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill. 

Crime  in  the  streets  and  the  individ- 
ual sawarenefes  of  Its  increase  Is  no 
doubt  reflected  by  the  71.51  percent  sup- 
port of  an  adAtional  $25  miUion  appro- 
pnation  to  flg^t  organized  crime  Con- 
tinued support  was  given  for  law  en- 
forcement and  active  co{H)eration  be- 
tween all  level*  of  government  to  assure 
protection  of  (ife  and  property  during 
disorders.  As  ^  curb  against  the  rise  In 
violent  criminal  acts,  88.49  percent  sup- 
port mandatoibr  jail  sentences  when  a 
nrearm  is  used  in  commiUlng  a  Federal 
cnme.  Only  ^.70  percent  oppose  the 
proposal.  1 
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Yes 


No 


Unde- 
cidad 


8  Viewing  the  economy  «s  it  now 

stands,  do  you  favor  re- 
newing ttie  10  percent  surt»« 
wtien  It  expires  on  June  307        26  42 
9.  Should  the  District  o(  Columbia 
be  granted  full  home  rule  and 
representation  In  the  House 
of  Representatives?  41  74 

10.  Do  you  believe  that  the  elec- 

toral college  should  be. 

abolished  and  that  we  should 

elect  our  Presidents  and 

Vice  Presidents  by  direct 

popular  vole?.  77  54 

11.  Should  social  security  benefits 

be  Increased  to  reflect  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living 
even  though  it  means  in- 
creases in  social  security 
ta»es7_..  59  g4 

12.  Do  you  favor  ending  the  draft 

and  creating  an  all-volunteer 
Army?,       40  05 

13.  Should  Congress  approve  the 

antlballistic  missile  (ABM) 

defense  system?. . .  58  M 

14.  Do  you  support  a  Federal  plan 

costing  an  additional 

J25,000,000  to  fight 

orpnued  crime? 7154 

15.  Would  you  support  the 

admission  of  Communist 

China  to  the  United 

Nations? 26.03 

16.  Should  the  medicare  program 

be  extended  to  those  under 
65  who  are  permanently  and 
totally  disabled? 81  18 

17.  Do  you  believe  that  the 

Federal  Government  should 

do  more  than  it  Is  doing  to 

alleviate  hunger  and 

malnutrition  in  the  United 

States?. 52  43 

18.  Should  a  percentage  of  Federal 

income  taxes  be  returned  to 
the  States  to  be  used  as  they 
seefil?... 59  96 


65.96 
39.25 

16.54 

33.18 
50.39 
2a  15 

20.74 

62.99 

13.35 

39.71 
30.65 


7.61 
19.00 

5.92 

6.98 

9.56 

21.00 

7.72 

ia98 

5.47 

7.85 
9.39 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  REDESIGNAT- 
ING CAPE  KENNEDY  AS  CAPE 
CANAVERAL 


The  detailed 
follows : 


results  of  the  poll  are  as 


Yes 


No 


Unde- 
cid«d 


the  United 


1.  Do  you  believe  that,,..,  „„„„ 

States  should  withdraw  Its 
troops  from  SouU  Vietnam 
now?.. ] 

2.  Should  the  Federal  C  oveVn'ment 

assume  a  greater !  Nare  of  the 
cost  of  public  wjifare  from 
the  States  and  Ijcal  com- 
munities?  

3.  Are  you  in  favor  of  i  proposed 

constitutional       ajnendment 
A   -  '<>*;''"«  ""evolingage  to  18?.    41.24 
'.  Should  the  present  jnlipoverty 

program  be  ratainad?  19  74 

5.  Would  you  support  alaw  requir- 

ing an  additional  Aid  manda- 
tory  jail   senlenc^  when   a 
firearm  Is  used  in  Ammitting 
a  Federal  crime?    [  gg  49 

6.  Should  the  Post  Offii  Depart-' 

ment  be  made  a  goternment- 
owned  corporation  knd  oper- 
ate on  a  self-tpporting 
basis? .4  71  82 

7.  Do  you  believe  FederJIfunds  " ' 
should  be  denied  to  students 

rliwalu  Anasninn  :«    ..;-! 


35.96     51.08       12.97 


24.73     67.18         8.09 


55.61 
66.93 

8.70 


3.15 
13.34 


2.81 


17.04       11.14 


actively  engaging  in  , 
and  unlawful  campts 
disorders? 


violence 


95.83       3.47 


.70 


^Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  House  joint 
resolution  which  I  am  sure  reflects  the 
respectful,   yet   strong,   feelings  of   the 
citizens  of  the  entire  State  of  Florida  on 
a  matter  of  national  prominence.  Over 
400  years  ago,  according  to  the  Library 
of  Congress,  Ponce  de  Leon  is  accredited 
with  discovering  what  may  well  be  the 
earliest  point  of  land  ever  discovered  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  located  in  the 
State  of  Florida  and  it  was  renamed  by 
a  Presidential  Executive  Order  11129  on 
November  23,  1963,  as  "Cape  Kennedy." 
As  we  also  well  know,  the  cape  Is  the 
launching  site  for  our  space  frontiers- 
men of  this  Nation  to  explore  and  dis- 
cover our  universe.  How  fitting  then,  for 
a  country  which  cherishes  and  loves  its 
traditions  that  have  come  down  to  us 
through  the  explorations  and  discoveries 
of  other  men  on  our  own  planet — to  con- 
tinue  this   same   tradition   as   we   now 
reach  out  to  explore  the  heavens. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  then,  that  I  now 
call  upon  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
Join  with  me  and  support  me  In  the  bi- 
partisan and  nonpartisan  effort  of  this 
House  joint  resolution  to  restore  the 
original  name  of  great  historical  signifi- 


cance not  only  to  Florida  but  to  this 
entire  Nation.  "Cape  Canaveral,"  the 
original  name  has  been  borne  by  this 
cape  since  1530. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  at  this  same 
time,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  It  is 
also  the  feeling  and  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Florida  to  honor  and  pay  tribute 
to  one  of  their  late  Presidents,  John  F. 
Kennedy.  A  respecter  of  history  him- 
self— and  although  he  would  have  val- 
ued deeply  this  tribute  to  his  memory- 
he  would  have  and  did  value  more  great- 
ly, the  meaningful  marks  made  long  be- 
fore his  time  by  other  men  to  the  herit- 
age of  this  Nation. 

The  people  of  Florida^whlle  calling 
upon  Congress  to  restore  their  cape  to 
its  original  name  of  "Canaveral" — ear- 
nestly desire  that  the  facilities  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration and  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, located  on  this  cape,  to  remain 
known  as  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space 
Center.  For  it  is  more  truly  significant 
of  President  Kennedy's  mark  on  history 
that   he    nurtured    the   space   program 
which   has   now   resulted   in   America's 
space   frontiersmen   placing  our   mark 
on    the    historical    significance   of    the 
moon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  joint  resolution  by 
the  House  which  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day corresponds  with  action  taken  by  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  on  July  10,  1969 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  133  Is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  Aflfalrs.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  this  House  will  early  consider  and 
speedily  and  favorably  pass  upon  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  wish  to  join  with  my 
coUeague  from  Florida  in  the  statement 
he  IS  making  here.  I  think  it  would  be  no 
disrespect  to  the  late  President  if  we  con- 
tinued the  name  of  the  space  center  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  and  re- 
designated Cape  Kennedy  as  Cape  Canav- 
eral. The  gentleman  weU  knows  that  the 
Spamards,   who   were   the   great   map- 
makers  of  that  time,  designated  only  two 
places  in  Florida  as  points  to  which  at- 
tention could  be  called  on  the  maps  of 
the  worid,  one  was  Cape  Canaveral,  the 
oUier  Cape  Sable.  The  people  of  Florida 
I  believe,  want  the  traditional  name  of 
Cape  Canaveral  restored,  and  by  such 
move  we  would  not  show  any  disrespect 
to  the  late  President. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  I  thank  mv 
colleague  from  Florida. 

I  ask  all  other  Members  of  the  House 
to  join  in  this  joint  resolution. 


STATEMENT  ABOUT  PRESIDENT 
NIXON'S  PLAN  FOR  THE  OFFICE 
OP  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY— 
FOR  INNOVATION  AND  PIONEER- 
ING 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  period  of  renewal  and  reform  in  our 
institutions — important  changes  in  our 
welfare  system,  our  tax  system,  our  man- 
power programs.  Building  a  new  federal- 
ism— with  responsiveness  in  all  our  in- 
stitutions— will  be  one  of  the  vital  tasks 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
as  reorganized  and  refocused  under  the 
President's  proposals. 

The  goal  of  this  agency  will  be  to  aid 
men  in  participating  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  capacity  In  the  economic  life  of 
the  Nation.  We  have  found  that  this  is 
a  more  difficult  task  than  we  expected 
some  years  ago— demanding  new  knowl- 
edge and  new  programs.  This  is  why  the 
innovative  and  pioneering  activities  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  in- 
volving new  research  and  development, 
will  be  so  critical. 

The  Congress  and  the  public  must  as- 
sure this  agency  the  base  of  support, 
especially  in  funding,  that  it  will  need 
for  its  exploratory  work.  The  Congress 
should  move  to  approve  the  President's 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  an  ex- 
tension of  the  current  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

We  must  apply  to  this  endeavor  many 
of  the  principles  of  action  that  have 
characterized  our  space  program — the 
same  flexibility  of  funding,  extraordi- 
nary talent,  teamwork  and  sense  of  ad- 
venture. The  President  has  recognized 
the  Importance  of  this  agency  by  assign- 
ing its  able  director.  Donald  Rumsfeld, 
a  place  in  the  Cabinet.  His  reorganiza- 
tion assures  that  the  functions  of  the 
agency,  often  confused  in  the  past,  will 
be  clearly  defined  and  assigned. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
WELFARE  AND  THE  TRAINING 
OP   PEOPLE 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  informed  by  the  White  House  that 
wires  and  letters  concerning  President 
Nixon's  speech  of  last  Friday  night  are 
overwhelmingly  favorable.  At  the  last 
tally,  the  White  House  staff  had  counted 
570  telegrams  and  247  letters  favoring 
the  President's  proposals.  There  have 
been  only  36  wires  and  letters  opposed 
to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  our  colleagues  re- 
turn to  their  districts  this  week  I  urge 
them  to  take  their  own  soundings.  I  feel 
sure  they  wUl  find  that  the  great  mass  of 
their  constituents  favor  the  President's 
approach  as  outlined  in  his  nationwide 
speech. 

Certainly  it  is  high  time  that  we  made 
it  a  national  goal  to  train  people  and  get 
them  off  welfare  whenever  possible.  At 
the  same  time  we  should  assure  the  truly 
needy  of  enough  income  to  supply  their 
basic  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  urged 
Congress  to  consider  and  act  upon  his 
proposals  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  am 
sure  this  also  will  be  the  sentiment  we 
will  find  back  in  our  own  congressional 
districts. 


If  this  is  the  case,  then  I  hope  and 
trust  we  can  initiate  a  major  part  if  not 
all  of  the  President's  programs  this  year. 

We  can  do  this  if  we  are  all  truly  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  people 
throughout  this  great  country  of  ours. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM   FOR   THE 
WEEK  OP  SEPTEMBER  1,  1969 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  program  for  the  week  following  the 
recess. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  program  for  the  week 
of  September  1,  1969,  is  as  follows: 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  that  week 
the  House  wUl  be  in  recess. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  the  following  bills  will  be  con- 
sidered : 

H.R.  10105,  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
Amendments,  witli  an  open  rule  and  2 
hours  of  debate; 

H.R.  7621,  Child  Protection  Act  of 
1969,  which  will  come  up  under  an  open 
rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate;  tuid 

H.R.  12085,  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  extend  the  program  of  research 
relating  to  fuel  and  vehicles,  which  will 
come  up  under  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour 
of  debate. 

This  annoimcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time, 
and  that  any  further  program  may  be 
announced  later. 


EDUCAITON— OUR  NATION'S 
NO.  1  PRIORITY 

(Mr.  COHELAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  it 
really  be  that  the  continuation  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  more  important  than  the 
education  of  our  children. 

Yesterday,  President  Nixon  issued  a 
statement  from  his  new  palatial  vaca- 
tion estate  in  California  noting  that  now 
was  the  time  for  economy.  The  President 
paid  particular  mention  to  the  action  of 
the  House  last  month  in  increasing  edu- 
cation appropriations  by  a  billion  dollars. 
The  President  issued  an  ultimatum  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  would  not  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  the  increased 
funds  until  such  time  as  the  Congress 
had  completed  all  of  its  actions  on  the 
fiscal  1970  budget.  He  emphasized,  too, 
that  he  ultimately  would  not  spend  more 
than  $192.9  billion  for  the  year. 

The  clear  impUcation  of  these  state- 
ments is  that  the  President  does  not  w&nt 


to  devote  more  money  to  the  education 
of  our  children  at  this  time. 

There  seems  to  be  a  clear  instance  In 
which  the  President  is  willing  to  place 
greater  priority  on  expenditures  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  for  wasteful  defense 
spending  thsm  he  is  on  our  very  own  chil- 
dren at  home. 

In  making  these  increases  in  the  edu- 
cation appropriations,  the  Congress  was 
asserting  its  power— given  by  the  Con- 
stitution— over  the  revenues  and  expend- 
itures of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
House  was  asserting  a  long-neglected 
congressional  prerogative  of  reordering 
our  national  priorities  to  allocate  in- 
creased resources  for  education  and 
health.  The  House  was  asserting  its  view 
that  the  future  of  our  youth  and  the 
health  of  our  citizens  are  more  important 
than  the  continuation  of  enormous  ex- 
penditures for  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

There  is  a  very  expeditious  means  of 
easing  Federal  spending.  That  Is  to  cut 
back  on  the  scale  of  American  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  and  to  reduce  needless 
defense  spending.  The  Congress  has  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  health  and  educa- 
tion expenditures  are  of  the  highest  pri- 
ority. A  priority  apparentiy  higher  than 
the  President  is  willing  to  accord  to  it. 

Earner  this  year  in  the  consideration 
of  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1969  I  introduced 
amendments  which  would  have  exempted 
from  the  budgetary  ceUing  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  uncontrollable  expenses 
like  interest  on  the  public  debt,  social 
security  and  veterans'  benefits.  At  the 
time  I  introduced  these  amendments  I 
told  the  Members  of  this  body  that  the 
estimates  for  these  so-called  uncontrol- 
lable expenditures  were  very  likely  to 
turn  out  too  low.  Now  only  a  month  or 
so  into  the  new  fiscal  year  we  find  that 
these  estimates  are  already  $2y2  billion 
too  low  according  to  the  President. 

This  is  exactly  what  I  said  we  could 
expect  if  we  enacted  this  inflexible 
ceiling.  The  House  on  that  occasion  ig- 
nored my  plea  and  proceeded  to  pass  the 
ceiling. 

Now  the  President  has  come  back  to 
us  to  say  that  his  budget  estimates  were 
wrong  and  that  if  the  inflexible  ceiling  is 
to  be  appUed  Federal  expenditures  for 
other  programs  will  have  to  be  cut  back. 
This,  too,  is  exactly  what  I  warned  the 
Congress  would  happen. 

It  was  my  feeling  and  it  should  now  be 
your  feeling  as  well  that  as  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  interest  on  the  debt  and 
social  security  increase,  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  the  social  programs  like 
Federal  aid  to  education  and  health 
would  have  to  be  reduced.  This  Is  exactly 
what  we  face  in  light  of  the  President's 
recent  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  the  House 
was  warned  that  while  we  had  won  the 
moon  race  and  while  we  were  waging 
the  arms  race  at  astronomical  costs,  we 
were  losing  the  education  race.  The 
United  States  was  being  outspent  dollar 
for  dollar  in  the  amount  of  resources  it 
was  devoting  to  the  schooling  of  its 
people.  In  the  long  run  we  will  not  be 
able  to  survive  if  we  do  not  devote  ade- 
quate resources  to  education . 
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Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  the  House 
overwhelminjly  expressed  the  strong 
view  that  inqreased  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation was  of  the  very  highest  priority. 
This  view  wa^  expressed  even  in  light  of 
arguments  oii  the  nature  of  the  current 
tight  fiscal  $ituation  and  the  need  to 
control  inflation.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
that  education  is  of  the  very  highest 
priority  and  J[  agree,  too,  that  we  must 
act  to  control  inflation.  We  can  devote 
more  resourc^  to  education  and  at  the 
same  time  cjontrol  inflation  if  we  are 
willing  to  dlaengage  ourselves  from  oiir 
tragically  over-long  Involvement  in 
Southeast  As|a  and  from  our  persistence 
in  purchasing  wasteful  and  unnecessary 
defense  hardware.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  most 
vigorously  dissent  from  the  position 
taken  by  Pre^dent  Nixon  yesterday. 


TAX-SHARHIG         PROPOSAL— MES 
SAGE  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE    UNITED    STATES     (H.    DOC. 
'_     no;'  91-148 ) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  tjnited  States;  which  was 
read  and,  ref  ;rred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Neans  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

If  there  is  a  single  phenomenon  that 
has  marked  ;he  recent  history  of  na- 
tions, large  and  small,  democratic  and 
dictatorial,  it  has  been  rise  of  the  cen- 
tral government. 

In  the  United  States,  revenues  of  the 
Federal  gover  iment  have  increased  nine- 
ty-fold in  thi-ty-six  years.  The  areas  of 
our  national  life  where  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  become  a  dominant  force 
have  multipli(  d. 

The  flow  of  power  from  the  cities  and 
States  to  Washington  accelerated  in  the 
Depression  ysars,  when  economic  life 
in  America  stagnated,  and  an  energetic 
national  government  seemed  the  sole  in- 
strvunent  of  n  itional  revival.  World  War 
n  brought  another  and  necessary  ex- 
pansion of  the  Federal  government  to 
marshall  the  nation's  energies  to  wage 
war  on  two  s  des  of  the  world. 

When  the  var  ended,  it  appeared  as 
though  the  tile  would  be  reversed.  But 
the  onset  of  tl  le  cold  war,  the  needs  of  a 
defeated  anc  prostrate  Europe,  the 
growing  dang;r  and  then  the  reality  of 
conflict  in  Asia,  and  later,  the  great  so- 
cial demands  made  upon  the  Federal 
government  jy  millions  of  citizens, 
guaranteed  tie  continued  rapid  growth 
and  expansion  of  Federal  power. 

Today,  how;ver.  a  majority  of  Amer- 
icans no  Icngjr  supports  the  continued 
extension  of  federal  services.  The  mo- 
mentum for  federal  expansion  has  passed 
its  peak;  a  process  of  deceleration  is 
setting  in. 

The  cause  cfen  be  found  in  the  record 
of  the  last  half  decade.  In  the  last  five 
years  the  Pec  eral  government  enacted 
scores  of  nev  Federal  programs;  it 
added  tens  o  '  thousands  of  new  em- 
ployees to  the  Federal  payrolls;  it  spent 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in  new  funds 


to  heal  the  grave  social  ills  of  rural  and 
urban  America.  No  previous  half  decade 
had  witnessed  domestic  Federal  spend- 
ing on  such  a  scale.  Yet,  despite  the 
enormous  Federal  commitment  in  new 
men,  new  ideas  and  new  dollars  from 
Washington,  it  was  during  this  very  pe- 
riod in  our  history  that  the  problems  of 
the  cities  deepened  rapidly  into  crises. 

The  problems  of  the  cities  and  the 
countryside  stubbornly  resisted  the  so- 
lutions of  Washington;  and  the  stature 
of  the  Federal  government  as  America's 
great  instrument  of  social  progress  has 
suffered  accordingly — all  the  more  so 
because  the  Federal  government  prom- 
ised so  much  and  delivered  so  little.  This 
loss  of  faith  in  the  power  and  efiBcacy  of 
the  Federal  government  has  had  at 
least  one  positive  impact  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people.  More  and  more,  they  are 
turning  away  from  the  central  govern- 
ment to  their  local  and  State  govern- 
ments to  deal  with  their  local  and  State 
problems. 

As  the  Federal  government  grew  in 
size  and  power,  it  became  increasingly 
remote  not  only  from  the  problems  it 
was  supposed  to  solve,  but  from  the 
people  it  was  supposed  to  serve.  For 
more  than  three  decades,  whenever  a 
great  social  change  was  needed,  a  new 
national  program  was  the  automatic 
and  inevitable  response.  Power  and 
responsibility  flowed  in  greater  and 
greater  measure  from  the  state  capitals 
to  the  national  capital. 

Furthermore,  we  have  hampered  the 
effectiveness  of  local  government  by 
constructing  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  sys- 
tem of  staggering  complexity  and  diver- 
sity. Many  of  us  question  the  efficiency 
of  this  intergovernmental  financial  sys- 
tem which  is  based  on  the  Federal  cate- 
gorical grant.  Its  growth  since  the  end 
of  1962  has  been  near  explosive.  Then 
there  were  53  formula  grant  and  107 
project  grant  authorizations — a  total  of 
160.  Four  years  later  on  January  1,  1967, 
there  were  379  such  grant  authoriza- 
tions. 

While  effective  in  many  instances,  this 
rapid  growth  in  Federal  grants  has  been 
accompanied  by : 
— Overlapping  programs  at  the  State 

and  local  level. 
— Distortion  of  State  and  local  budgets. 
— Increased  administrative  costs. 
— Program  delay  and  uncertainty. 
— A  decline  in  the  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility of  chief  executives,  as 
grants  have  become  tied  to  func- 
tional bureaucracies. 
— Creation  of  new  and  frequently  com- 
petitive state  and  local  governmental 
institutions. 
Another  inevitable  result  of  this  pro- 
liferation of  Federal  programs  has  been 
a  gathering  of  the  reins  of  power  in 
Washington.  Experience  has  taught  us 
that  this  is  neither  the  most  efiQcient  nor 
effective  way  to  govern;  certainly  it  rep- 
resents  a   radical   departure  from   the 
vision  of  Federal -State  relations  the  na- 
tion's founders  had  in  mind. 

This  Administration  brought  into 
ofiBce  both  a  commitment  and  a  mandate 


to  reverse  the  trend  of  the  last  three  dec- 
ades— a  determination  to  test  new  en- 
gines of  social  progress.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  enlist  the  full  potential  of  the 
private  sector,  the  full  potential  of  the 
voluntary  sector  and  the  full  potential  of 
the  levels  of  government  closer  to  the 
people. 

This  week,  I  am  sending  to  Congress 
for  its  approval  for  fiscal  year  1971,  leg- 
islation asking  that  a  set  amount  of 
Federal  revenues  be  returned  annually 
to  the  States  to  be  used  as  the  States  and 
their  local  governments  see  fit — without 
Federal  strings. 

Because  of  budget  stringencies,  the 
initial  fund  set  aside  to  start  the  program 
will  not  be  great — $500  million.  The  role 
of  the  Federal  government  will  be  re- 
defined and  re-directed.  But  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  augment  this  fund  annually 
in  the  coming  years  so  that  in  the  Fiscal 
Year  beginning  in  mid- 1975,  $5  billion 
in  Federal  revenues  will  be  returned  to 
the  States  without  Federal  strings.  Ulti- 
mately, it  is  our  hope  to  use  this  mecha- 
nism to  so  strengthen  State  and  local 
government  that  by  the  end  of  the 
coming  decade,  the  political  landscape 
of  America  will  be  visibly  altered,  and 
States  and  cities  will  have  a  far  greater 
share  of  power  and  responsibility  for 
solving  their  own  problems.  The  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  re-de- 
fined and  re-directed  toward  those  func- 
tions where  it  proves  itself  the  only  or 
the  most  suitable  instrument. 

The  fiscal  case  for  Federal  assistance 
to  States  and  localities  is  a  strong  one. 
Under  our  current  budget  structure,  Fed- 
eral revenues  are  likely  to  increase  faster 
than  the  national  economy.  At  the  local 
level,  the  reverse  is  true.  State  and  local 
revenues,  based  heavily  on  sales  and 
property  taxes,  do  not  keep  pace  with 
economic  growth,  while  expenditures 
at  the  local  level  tend  to  exceed  such 
growth.  The  result  is  a  "fiscal  mismatch," 
with  potential  Federal  surpluses  and 
local  deficits. 

The  details  of  this  revenue  sharing 
program  were  developed  after  close  con- 
sultation with  members  of  the  Congress, 
governors,  mayors,  and  county  officials.  It 
represents  a  successful  effort  to  combine 
the  desirable  features  of  simplicity  and 
equity  with  a  need  to  channel  funds 
where  they  are  most  urgently  needed  and 
efficiently  employable. 

The  program  can  best  be  described  by 
reviewing  its  four  major  elements. 

First,  the  size  of  the  total  fund  to  be 
shared  will  be  a  stated  percentage  of 
personal  taxable  income — the  base  on 
which  Federal  individual  income  taxes 
are  levied.  For  the  second  half  of  Fiscal 
Year  1971,  this  will  be  one-third  of  1 
percent  of  personal  taxable  income;  for 
subsequent  fiscal  years  this  percentage 
will  rise  to  a  regular  constant  figure.  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  assured  flow  of 
Federal  funds,  a  permanent  appropria- 
tion will  be  authorized  and  established 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  from  which 
will  be  automatically  disbursed  each 
year  an  amount  corresponding  to  the 
stipulated  percentage. 

Second,   the   allocation   of   the   total 
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annual  fund  among  the  50  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  each  State's  share  of  na- 
tional population,  adjusted  for  the 
State's  revenue  effort. 

The  revenue  effort  adjustment  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  the  States  with  some 
incentive  to  maintain  (and  even  ex- 
pand) their  efforts  to  use  their  own  tax 
resources  to  meet  their  needs.  A  simple 
adjustment  along  these  lines  would  pro- 
vide a  State  whose  revenue  effort  is  above 
the  national  average  with  a  bonus  above 
its  basic  per  capita  portion  of  revenue 
sharing. 

Third,  the  allocation  of  a  State's  share 
among  its  general  units  of  local  govern- 
ment will  be  established  by  prescribed 
formula.  The  total  amount  a  State  will 
share  with  all  its  general  political  sub- 
divisions is  based  on  the  relative  roles 
of  State  and  local  financing  in  each 
State.  The  amount  which  an  individual 
unit  of  general  local  government  will 
receive  is  based  on  its  share  of  total  local 
government  revenue  raised  in  the  State. 
Several  points  should  be  noted  about 
these  provisions  for  distribution  of  a 
State's  portion  of  revenue  sharing. 
— The  distribution  will  be  made  by  the 

State. 
— The  provisions  make  allowance  for 
State-by -State  variations  and  would 
tend  to  be  neutral  with  respect  to 
the  current  relative  fiscal   impor- 
tance of  State  and  local  governments 
in  each  State. 
— In  order  to  provide  local  flexibility, 
each  State  is  authorized  to  develop 
an    alternative    distribution    plan, 
working  with  its  local  governments. 
Fourth,    administrative    requirements 
are  kept  at  a  minimum.  Each  State  will 
meet  simple  reporting  and  accounting 
requirements. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  specify  for 
v.'hat  functions  these  Federally  shared 
funds  wUl  provide — the  purpose  of  this 
program  being  to  leave  such  allocation 
decisions  up  to  the  recipient  units  of 
government — an  analysis  of  existing 
State  and  local  budgets  can  provide  sub- 
stantial clues.  Thus,  one  can  reasonably 
expect  that  education,  which  consistently 
takes  over  two-fifths  of  all  state  and  local 
general  revenues,  will  be  the  major  bene- 
ficiary of  these  new  funds.  Another  pos- 
sible area  for  employment  of  shared 
funds,  one  most  consistent  with  the  spirit 
of  this  program,  would  be  for  inter- 
governmental cooperation  efforts. 

This  proposal  marks  a  turning  point 
in  Federal-State  relations,  the  beginning 
of  decentralization  of  governmental 
power,  the  restoration  of  a  rightful  bal- 
ance between  the  State  capitals  and  the 
national  capital. 

Our  ultimate  purposes  are  many:  To 
restore  to  the  States  their  proper  rights 
and  roles  in  the  Federal  system  with  a 
new  emphasis  on  and  help  for  local  re- 
sponsiveness; to  provide  both  the  en- 
couragement and  the  necessary  resources 
for  local  and  State  officials  to  exercise 
leadership  in  solving  their  own  problems; 
to  narrow  the  distance  between  people 
and  the  government  agencies  dealing 
with  their  problems;  to  restore  strength 


and  vigor  to  local  and  State  govern- 
ments; to  shift  the  balance  of  political 
power  away  from  Washington  and  back 
to  the  country  and  the  people. 

This  tax-sharing  proposal  was  pledged 
In  the  campaign;  it  has  long  been  a  part 
of  the  platform  of  many  men  in  my  own 
political  party — and  men  in  the  other 
party  as  well.  It  is  integrally  related  to 
the  national  welfare  reform.  Through 
these  twin  approaches  we  hope  to  relieve 
the  fiscal  crisis  of  the  hard-pressed  State 
and  local  governments  and  to  assist  mil- 
lions of  Americans  out  of  poverty  and 
into  productivity. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  August  13, 1969. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  FED- 
ERAL REVENUE  SHARING 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
incentive  and  extra  effort  have  always 
been  essential  elements  of  success. 

It  is  just  those  elements  that  would 
be  generated  by  Federal  revenue  shar- 
ing, as  proposed  today  by  President 
Nixon. 

Throughout  the  President's  proposal 
for  diversion  of  an  assured  portion  of 
Federal  income  tax  revenue  to  the  States 
and  local  units  of  government  is  woven 
the  idea  of  greater  responsibility  for 
those  imits  of  government,  for  govern- 
ing bodies  closer  to  the  people  than  is 
the  Federal  Legislature. 

As  a  supplement  to  other  Federal  aid, 
revenue  sharing  can  be  the  catalyst  for 
problem-solving  on  a  scale  we  have  never 
yet  witnessed  in  America,  problem-solv- 
ing at  the  local  level  on  the  basis  of  pri- 
orities viewed  as  local  people  see  them 
in  their  own  communities. 

The  House  Republican  leadership  has 
long  urged  the  adoption  of  Federal  rev- 
enue sharing.  Together  with  the  Presi- 
dent's new  family  assistance  program 
and  his  Comprehensive  Manpower 
Training  Act,  revenue  sharing  would 
supply  the  cement  for  the  building  of 
a  better  America. 

This  is  the  new  federalism  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  of  last  Friday  night — a  chan- 
neling of  new  funds  and  new  responsi- 
bilities to  States  and  local  communities, 
a  movement  which  will  return  Govern- 
ment to  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  proposal  as  bold  as 
Federal  revenue  sharing  will  require  deep 
study  and  concentration  within  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  hopeful  that  hearings  on  the 
Presidents  revenue  sharing  plan  will  be- 
gin very  soon  in  the  House  and  move 
steadily  to  a  favorable  conclusion. 

President  Nixon's  revenue-sharing 
plan  is  a  proposal  which  speaks  to  the 
future  of  America,  a  program  which  is 
needed  to  revitalize  the  American  polit- 
ical system  and  the  people  it  serves. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  any  President  can 
undertake  Is  the  task  of  reversing  gov- 
ernmental trends.  It  cannot  be  done 
overnight,  and  It  cannot  be  done  all  at 
once. 


As  power  and  authority  ««id  responsi- 
bility have  accrued  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, step  by  step  over  a  period  of 
35  years  at  the  expense  of  State  and 
local  governments,  so  must  the  trend  be 
reversed. 

Until  now  no  President  has  made  a 
start  toward  reversing  that  trend.  On 
the  contrary,  in  recent  years  the  trend 
toward  centralization  has  accelerated  as 
one  new  Federal  program  after  another 
has  tied  State  and  local  governments  ever 
more  closely  to  Washington  and  ever 
more  subject  to  Washington  dictation. 

But  today  President  Nixon,  in  an- 
nouncing his  revenue-sharing  proposal, 
has  signified  his  willingness  to  take  the 
first  significant  step  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. He  seeks  to  bring  Government 
closer  to  the  people  and  make  it  more 
responsive  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  well  to  repeat 
what  the  President  has  said,  in  announc- 
ing his  plan.  I  quote: 

Ultimately,  It  Is  our  hope  to  use  this  mech- 
anism to  so  strengthen  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments that  by  the  end  of  the  coming  dec- 
ade .  .  .  states  and  cities  will  have  a  far 
greater  share  of  power  and  responsibility  for 
solving  their  own  problems.  The  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  re-deflned  and 
re-directed  toward  those  functions  where  it 
proves  itself  the  only  or  the  most  suitable 
Instrument. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  what  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  had  In  mind  and  this  is  what 
Lincoln  referred  to  when  he  spoke  of 
Government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people. 
If  President  Nixon  can  succeed  in  this 
effort,  he  will  have  taken  a  major  step 
toward  the  preservation  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  30  years  we  have  watched 
power  accumulate  in  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. For  30  years  we  have  watched 
Americans  turn  to  the  White  House  and 
to  Capitol  Hill  for  the  solution  of  their 
own  social  and  economic  problems.  The 
result  of  that  has  been  the  most  enor- 
mous growth  of  any  Government  In  his- 
tory. Within  those  30  years,  the  Federal 
Government  has  become  a  behemoth 
and  an  increasingly  ineffective  one  in 
resolving  the  crises  that  grip  our  society 
and  may  ultimately  decide  its  destiny. 

In  President  Nixon's  revenue-sharing 
message,  we  have  the  beginnings  of  a 
great  change — a  reversal  of  power  to  the 
States  and  cities,  the  restoration  of  funds 
to  their  sources  where  the  problems  of 
America  can  be  better  dealt  with. 

The  President's  message  represents  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  American 
political  history — the  restoration  of  a 
proper  balance  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government — a  new  part- 
nership— a  "New  Federalism"  in  the 
President's  own  eloquent  words. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  every 
national  Republican  convention  that  I 
remember,  the  Republican  Party  has 
gone  on  record  for  the  strengthening  of 
local  and  State  governments — for  provid- 
ing Government  closest  to  the  people 
with  the  power  and  responsibility  for 
dealing  with  the  great  problems  closest 
to  the  people. 

Last  November,  we  elected  a  Republl- 
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can  President  i  and  today  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  thla  Republican  President  has 
made  good  upcBi  the  promise  of  our  party. 
Under  the  new  revenue  sharing  act, 
power,  and  repponsiblllty  begin  to  flow 
away  from  Washington  and  back  to  their 
source,  the  ^untry  and  the  people 
whence  they  came. 

A  tide  of  30  years  of  having  power 
come  to  WaslUngton  is  being  reversed 
and  this  measure  is  what  is  changing 
the  course  of  political  history. 

Under  this  proposal,  each  year  a  per- 
centage of  the  gross  personal  incomes  in 
the  United  States  will  be  automatically 
turned  back  by  the  Government  to  the 
States,  for  their  use  and  for  use  by  the 
local  communities.  The  percentage  rises 
each  year  in  thp  next  5  years — so  that  by 
1975  and  19761  more  than  $5  billion  a 
year  will  be  i'etumed  without  strings 
from  Washington  to  the  State  capitals. 
Here  is  presidential  performance  on  a 
campaign  promise;  here  is  a  party  de- 
livering on  its  platform;  here  is  a  major 
gDvemfflental  reform  that  should  alter 
the  pdHQcal  landscape  of  the  Nation  by 
the  end  of  the  decade. 

Mr.  TAPT.  tAT.  Speaker,  it  was  the 
stated  intention  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration when  IQ  took  office  in  January  to 
use  new  engiiies  of  social  progress  In 
addition  to  the|old  workhouse — the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  administration 
declared  its  Intbnt  to  place  some  of  the 
expanded  responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
establishment  back  on  the  shoulders  of 
local  and  State! governments  where  they 
belong.  I  thinkj  the  President's  revenue 
sharing  proposal  confinns  that  intention 
and  spells  out  the  means  of  attainment. 

The  President's  proposal  not  only  pro- 
vides the  State*  and  local  governments 
with  the  responsibility  for  solving  their 
own  problems,  but,  more  importantly, 
provides  the  finmclal  basis  for  carrying 
out  the  new  cha:-ge  from  the  administra- 
tion. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  rev- 
enues returned  to  the  States  will  rise 
each  year  by  abproximately  $1  billion. 
Therefore,  by  ttie  year  1976,  when  we 
celebrate  our  200th  anniversary  as  a 
nation,  some  $5  bUllon  annually  will  be 
returned  to  th^  States  by  the  Federal 
id  without  the  usual 
igs  attached. 

Is  a  noteworthy  occa- 
!n  the  Federal  Govem- 
iving  recognition  to  the 
fot  the  only  Instnmient 
,e  best  Instrument  for 
erica's  problems.  It  is  a 
a  new  partnership" 
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REPORT  CONCERNING  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  ANTIDUMPING  ACT- 
MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanjring  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means: 


been  exacerbated  by  our  Ineffective  and 
almost  irresponsible  policy  toward  the 
possession  and  use  of  firearms.  The  Com- 
mission's  Task  Force  on  Firearms  has 
found  that : 

Plreaxma,  particularly  handguxis,  play  a 
major  role  in  the  commission  of  homicide, 
aggravated  assault,  and  armed  robbery,  and 
that  they  are  being  used  In  greater  percent- 
ages of  these  violent  crlmee. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Title  n,  section 
201(b)  of  Public  Law  90-634,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  the  enclosed  report  for 
the  period  beginning  on  July  1. 1968,  and 
ending  on  June  30,  1969,  setting  forth: 
(1)  the  texts  of  all  determinations  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  under 
the  Antidumping  Act,  1921,  as  amended, 
in  that  period;  (2)  an  analysis  with  re- 
spect to  each  determination  in  that  pe- 
riod of  the  manner  in  which  the  Antl- 
dmnping  Act.  1921,  as  amended,  was 
administered  to  take  into  account  the 
provisions  of  the  International  Anti- 
dumping Code:  and  (3)  a  summary  of 
antidumping  actions  taken  by  other 
countries  in  that  period  against  United 
States  exports,  relating  such  actions  to 
the  provisions  of  the  International  Anti- 
dumping Code. 

I  have  no  recommendations  to  make 
at  this  time  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Antidimiping  Act,  1921. 

There  are  differences  in  language  be- 
tween the  Antidumping  Act,  1921,  and 
the  International  Antidumping  Code. 
The  differences  in  language,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  cases  contained  in  this  Re- 
port, have  not  affected  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
making  their  determinations  under  the 
Act.  Obviously,  the  domestic  law  would 
take  precedence  over  the  International 
Antidumping  Code  in  the  event  of  an 
actual  conflict.  If  this  question  should 
present  any  problem  in  the  future,  I  shall 
submit  a  supplemental  report  to  the  Con- 
gress covering  this  matter. 

RrcHARD  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  August  13 1969. 
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GENERAL  L^VE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GERALD  Ir.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  Federal  revenue  shar- 
ing. 

The  SPEAKEIl.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? ! 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  NEED  FOR  EFFECTIVE 
FIREARMS  CONTROL 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  distressing  domestic  problems  fac- 
ing our  Nation  today  is  the  continuing 
increase  In  the  level  of  violence  in  our 
national  life.  Regardless  of  whether  it  Is 
individual  or  collective,  whether  it  is 
spawned  by  malice  or  frustration, 
violence  can  only  impede  our  efforts  to 
understand  and  respond  to  the  severe 
deficiencies  of  our   national   life. 

The  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  was 
established  to  consider  this  problem  and 
to  make  recommendations  for  its  solu- 
tion. The  commission  has  concluded, 
quite  accurately  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
frequency  and  severity  of  violence  has 


On  July  28,  the  Commission  released  a 
statement  on  firearms  and  violence  indi- 
cating that  an  effective  national  firearms 
policy  would  help  to  reduce  gun  violence 
in  the  United  States.  Such  a  policy  would 
impose  reasonable  controls  without 
seriously  inconveniencing  responsible 
citizens  who  have  a  legitimate  need  for 
a  handgun. 

I  ask  that  the  Commission's  statement 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  both  the 
Members  and  citizens  alike. 
Commission  Statement  on  Firearms  and 
Violence 
(Dr.  Milton  S.  Elsenhower,  Chairman) 

FIRXARMS    AND    VIOLENCSE 

Whether  guns  cause  violence,  contribute  to 
It,  or  are  merely  coincidental  to  It  has  long 
been  debated.  After  extensive  study  we  find 
that  the  availability  of  guns  contributes  sub- 
stantially to  violence  In  American  society. 
Firearms,  particularly  handguns,  facilitate 
the  commission  and  Increase  the  danger  of 
the  most  violent  crimes — assassination,  mur- 
der, robbery  and  assault.  The  widespread 
availability  of  guns  can  also  increase  the 
level  of  violence  associated  with  civil  dis- 
order. Firearms  accidents,  while  they  ac- 
coimt  for  only  a  smaU  percentage  of  all 
accidents,  cause  thousands  of  deaths  and 
Injuries  each  year. 

This  relationship  between  Qreanns  and 
violence  tends  to  obscure  two  other  Im- 
portant facts  bearing  on  the  firearms  ques- 
tion. First,  the  vast  majority  of  gun  owners 
do  not  misuse  firearms.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans are  hunters,  target  shooters,  and  col- 
lectors, who  use  their  guns  safely  and  re- 
sponsibly and  who,  perhaps  more  than  many 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  deplore  the  crlmlna: 
use  of  firearms.  Second,  in  attending  to  the 
firearms  problem,  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  root  causes  of  American  violence  go  much 
deeper  than  widespread  gun  ownership.  Fire- 
arms generally  facilitate,  rather  than  cause, 
violence. 

The  challenge  for  this  Commission — and 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole — Is  to  find  ways  to 
cope  with  Illegitimate  uses  of  guns  without 
at  the  same  time  placing  undue  restrictions 
on  legitimate  uses.  We  believe  this  is  pos- 
sible If  both  the  advocates  and  the  opponents 
of  gun  control  legislation  will  put  aside  their 
suspicions  and  preconceptions,  accept  the 
fact  of  a  common  danger  without  exaggerat- 
ing its  dimensions,  and  act  for  the  common 
good. 

1.  The  domestic  arms  buildup — We  find  that 

the  United  States  is  in  the  midst  of  a  period 

of  increasing  firearms  ownership 

Our  Task  Force  on  Firearms  estimates  that 

there  are  now  about  ninety  million  firearms 

in  the  United  States.  Half  of  the  nation's 

sixty  million  households  possess  at  least  one 

gun,    and   the   number   of  guns   owned   by 

private  citizens  is  rising  rapidly. 

During  the  first  half  of  this  century,  about 
ten  million  firearms  on  the  average  were 
added  to  the  civilian  firearms  supply  in  each 
decade.  In  the  decade  since  1968,  however, 
nearly  thirty  million  guns  have  been  added 
to  the  civilian  stockpile.  Moreover,  the  sharp- 
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est  Increases  have  occurred  in  the  last  five 
years — a  period  of  urban  riots  and  sharply 
rising  crime  ratee.  Annual  rifle  and  shotgun 
gales  have  doubled  since  1963.  Annual  hand- 
gun sales  have  quadrupled. 

Some  of  the  Increased  gun  sales  in  recent 
years  have  resulted  from  an  Increase  In  hunt- 
ing and  sport  shooting,  a  fact  consistent  with 
the  rising  amount  of  money  being  spent  on 
leisure  time  activities.  But  these  predictable 
Increases  In  sales  of  sporting  arms  cannot 
explain  the  much  larger  increases  in  the 
sales  of  handguns.  With  a  few  scattered  ex- 
ceptions, handguns  are  not  sporting  guns. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing gun  sales,  particularly  handgun  sales, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  rising  fear  of  vio- 
lence that  the  United  States  has  recently 
experienced.  Studies  by  our  Task  Force  on 
Frearms,  as  well  as  by  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute  and  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  show  that  gun  sales 
In  a  particular  area  tend  to  increase  sharply 
during  and  after  a  period  of  disorder.  After 
the  1967  Detroit  riot,  for  example,  g^un  sales 
skyrocketed:  Detroit  Issued  four  times  as 
many  handgun  permits  in  1968  as  it  did  In 
1965,  and  a  nearby,  predominantly  white 
suburb  Issued  five  times  as  many  jjermits. 

Lending  Impetus  to  the  arms  buildup  are 
the  exhortations  of  extremist  groups,  both 
black  and  white.  In  their  speeches  and  pub- 
lications, leaders  of  these  groups  urge  their 
members  to  buy  firearms  and  be  prepared  to 
use  them  against  "the  enemy."  Neighborhood 
protective  associations  have  proliferated  and 
have  sometimes  come  to  share  the  fears  of 
the  right-wing  paramilitary  groups,  with  the 
result  that  firearms  are  now  being  stock- 
piled In  homes  as  well  as  "in  the  hills."  A 
new  wave  of  American  vigilantlsm  could  re- 
sult from  these  activities.  Further,  black  ex- 
tremist organizations  urge  their  members  to 
obtain  firearms  for  neighborhood  and  home 
defense,  and  sometimes  for  guerUla  war- 
fare and  terrorist  activities  as  well.  Ironically, 
extremist  groups,  regardless  of  race,  are  re- 
markably alike  in  their  attitudes  toward  fire- 
arms and  their  opposition  to  firearms  con- 
trol.' 

Quite  apart  from  civil  disorders,  the  urban 
arms  buildup  has  Increased  the  role  of  fire- 
arms in  accidents  and  violent  crime.  Our 
Task  Force  has  found  that  in  Detroit  acci- 
dental firearms  deaths  were  three  times 
greater  in  1968,  the  ye«ir  after  the  riot,  than 
in  1966.  the  year  before  the  riot.  Between 
1965  and  1968,  homicides  in  Detroit  com- 
mitted with  firearms  increased  400  percent 
■while  homicides  committed  with  other  weap- 
ons increased  only  30  jiercent;  firearms  rob- 
beries increased  twice  as  fast  as  robberies 
committed  without  firearms.  (These  rates  of 
increase  are  much  higher  than  for  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole.) 

Other  studies  confirm  our  finding  that  the 
proportion  of  gun  use  in  violence  rises  and 
falls  with  gun  ownership.  The  urban  arms 
buildup  threatens  not  only  to  escalate  fu- 
ture civil  disorders,  but  also  to  bring  with  it 
greater  misuse  of  firearms  in  crimes  and  ac- 
cidents. 

2.  Firearms  and  violent  crime — we  find  that 
firearms,  particularly  handguns,  play  a  ma- 
jor role  in  the  commission  of  homicide, 
aggravated  assault,  and  armed  robbery,  and 
that  they  are  being  used  in  greater  per- 
centages of  these  violent  crimes 
Many  Americans  are  alarmed  by  the  rise 
of  violent  crime  In  the  United  States,  and  not 
without  reason.  Personal  injury  and  death 
from  crime  occur  more  often  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  industrial  nation 
of  the  world. 


'  This  Is  not  to  Imply  that  all  persons  who 
oppose  additional  controls  swe  extremists. 


Firearms  are  a  primary  instrument  of  in- 
of  every  three  homicides  are  committed  with 
Jury  and  death  in  American  crime.  Two  out 
gtms.  Since  1963  the  number  of  homicides 
involving  firearms  has  Increased  48  percent 
in  the  United  States  while  the  number  of 
homicides  committed  with  other  weapons  has 
risen  only  10  percent. 

The  circumstances  of  most  homicides  sug- 
g^t  that  a  person  without  ready  access  to 
a  gun  would  not  inevitably  kill  with  another 
weapon.  Studies  show  that  most  persons  who 
commit  homicide  are  not  relentless,  deter- 
mined killers,  but  rather  are  persons  likely 
to  act  on  Impulse  in  a  moment  of  rage  or 
passion  and  without  a  plan  or  determined 
Intent  to  kill.  There  is  no  hard  evidence  to 
prove  or  disprove  the  thesis  that  lacking  a 
gun,  an  enraged  person  wlU  resort  to  a  knife 
or  other  weapon.  But  there  is  evidence  dem- 
onstrating that  the  fatality  rate  of  firearms 
attacks  is  more  than  four  times  greater  than 
the  fatality  rate  of  knife  attacks  (knives 
being  the  next  most  frequent  and  lethal 
weapon  used  in  homicides) .  Thus,  even  if  the 
number  of  violent  attacks  did  not  go  down, 
the  number  of  fatalities  resulting  from 
violent  attacks  would  be  substantially  re- 
duced If  the  attackers  did  not  have  guns. 

The  deadlinesB  of  firearms  is  perhaps  best 
Ulustrated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  vir- 
tually the  only  weapons  used  in  killing  po- 
lice officers.  Policemen  are  armed.  They  are 
trained  in  the  skills  of  self-defense.  They 
expect  trouble  and  are  prepared  for  it.  Yet, 
from  1960  through  1967,  411  police  officers 
were  killed  in  the  course  of  their  official 
duties — 76  of  them  In  1967  alone.  Guns  were 
used  in  96  percent  of  these  fatal  attacks  on 
police. 

In  assassinations,  guns  play  a  crucial  role 
because  they  extend  the  deadllnese  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  assassin.  Of  the  nine  as- 
sassination attempts  on  American  presidents 
or  presidential  candidates,  all  Involved  fire- 
arms. All,  except  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  involved  handguns. 

Guns  also  play  an  increasingly  deadly  role 
in  aggravated  assault  and  robbery.  In  1968, 
23  i>ercent  of  all  aggravated  assaults  were 
committed  with  guns,  as  opposed  to  only 
13  percent  in  1963.  One  out  of  every  three 
robberies  (two  out  of  every  three  armed  rob- 
beries) is  committed  with  a  g^un,  and  the 
fatality  rate  for  victims  of  firearms  robberies 
is  almost  four  times  as  great  as  for  victims  of 
other  armed  robberies. 

In  all  these  violent  crimes,  handguns  are 
the  weapon  predominantly  used.  Although 
only  slightly  more  than  one-fourth  (or  24 
million)  of  the  firearms  In  the  nation  are 
handguns,  they  account  for  about  half  of  all 
homicides  and  three-fourths  of  all  firearms 
homicides.  When  firearms  are  Involved  in  ag- 
gravated assaults  and  robberies  in  large 
cities,  the  handgun  is  almost  invariably  the 
weapon  used. 

3.  Firearms  and  self-defense — We  find  that 
firearms  in  the  home  are  probably  of  less 
value  than  commonly  thought  in  defend- 
ing the  householder's  life  against  intruders, 
but  that  firearms  in  business  establish- 
ments may  sometimes  be  effective  in  de- 
fending against  robberies 

It  may  seem  incongruous  that  in  our  ad- 
vanced and  civilized  society  Individual  citi- 
zens should  feel  the  need  to  keep  a  gun  for 
self-protection.  Yet  a  1966  public  opinion 
survey,  conducted  for  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  disclosed  that  more 
than  22  million  households  (37  iiercent  of 
the  total  and  66  percent  of  the  households 
with  guns)  Included  self-defense  as  one  rea- 
son, among  others,  for  owning  a  firearm. 
Since  many  owners  keep  their  guns  In  the 
home  for  protection  against  intruders.  It  Is 
important  to  assess,  to  the  extent  possible. 


the  nature  of  the  threat  from  Intruders  and 
the  chances  of  gun  owners  to  defend  them- 
selves successfully  with  their  weapons. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  threat  in  the 
home?  The  number  of  killings  in  the  home 
by  burglars  and  robbers*  is  not  large  rela- 
tive to  the  total  number  of  homicides.  Burg- 
lars usually  try  to  avoid  contact  with  the 
homeowner:  they  rely  on  stealth  and  are 
more  likely  to  fiee  than  fight  when  discovered. 
The  robber  poses  a  much  greater  threat  to 
the  personal  safety  of  the  occupant  of  the 
house,  but  robberies  occur  in  the  home  far 
less  often  than  in  other  plaoes.>  Because  of 
these  factors,  ctudles  In  several  cities  indi- 
cate that  killings  in  the  home  by  robbers  and 
burglars  account  for  no  more  than  2  percent 
or  3  percent  of  all  criminal  homicides.' 

What  are  the  householder's  chances  of 
successfully  defending  himself  with  a  gun? 
In  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  in- 
stances do  home  robberies  or  burglaries  re- 
sult in  the  death  of  the  victim.  Examination 
shows  that  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
cases,  the  householder  had  no  warning  and 
thus  no  chance  to  arm  himself  with  a  gun. 
Studies  in  Los  Angeles  and  Detroit  indicate 
that  only  about  two  percent  of  home  rob- 
beries, and  two-tenths  of  one  percent  of 
home  burglaries,  result  in  the  firearms  death 
or  injury  of  the  Intruder  at  the  hands  of 
the  householder.'  Moreover,  in  considering 
the  value  of  handguns,  or  firearms  generally, 
for  self-defense  in  the  home,  one  must 
also  take  into  account  the  risks  associated 
with  home  {Kissesslon  of  a  gun.  A  substantial 
number  of  the  23,000  annual  firearms  acci- 
dents occur  in  the  home.  Of  the  8,000  annual 
firearms  homicides,  a  large  p>ercentage  occur 
among  family  members  or  acquaintances, 
and  many  of  these  also  occur  in  the  home. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  individual 
householder,  then,  the  self-defense  firearm 
appears  to  be  a  dangerous  Investment.  The 
existence  of  guns  In  one-half  of  America's 
homes  may  deter  Intruders.  One  may  assume 
a  robber  is  reluctant  to  ply  his  trade  in  homes 
rather  than  on  the  street  because  of  the 
(Kisslbility  that  he  may  encounter  an  alert, 
armed  householder.  Our  Task  Force  made  an 
effort  to  study  the  extent  of  this  deterrence, 
but  was  unable  to  arrive  at  any  firm  con- 
clusion. The  evidence  is  convincing,  how- 
ever, that  the  home  robber  most  often  has 
the  advantage  of  stirprlse,  and  the  armed 
segment  of  our  population  is  paying  a  heavy 
price  in  accidents  and  in  the  shooting  of 
family  members,  friends  and  acquaintances 
for  whatever  deterrent  effect  their  possession 
of  self-defense  firearms  may  be  providing. 
In   a  more  rational  world,   home  intrusion 


'  Robbery  involves  taking  property  by 
force;  burglary  Involves  Illegal  entry  without 
force  against  the  person. 

'  The  17-clty  victim -offender  survey  con- 
ducted by  our  Task  Force  on  Individual  Acts 
of  Violence  shows  an  average  of  6  percent  of 
armed  robberies  occurring  in  the  home. 

•  Home  intrusions  resulting  in  sexual  at- 
tEicks  are  also  a  threat,  but  they  occur  much 
less  frequently  than  commonly  believed.  Our 
victim-offender  survey  suggests  that  sub- 
stantially less  than  one  fourth  of  the  27,000 
rapes  or  rape  attempts  reported  in  the  United 
States  each  year  are  oommitted  by  intruding 
strangers  in  the  home.  Since  about  20,000 
robberies  (armed  and  unarmed)  and  800,000 
burglaries  occur  annually  In  the  home,  not 
more  than  three-quarters  of  one  percent  of 
home  intrusions  result  in  an  attempted  rape. 

» No  data  are  available  on  how  frequently 
robberies  and  burglaries  are  foiled  by  the 
householder's  display  of  a  gun  that  Is  not 
fired.  Nor  are  data  available  on  use  of  guns 
by  women  to  prevent  attempted  rap>es;  pre- 
sumably this  occurs  extremely  Infrequently. 
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would  be  deterred  by  other  means — such  as 
non-lethal  weapons,  alarm  systems,  and  other 
security  arranJements — that  are  less  dan- 
gerous to  the  occupants  of  the  home. 

Burglars  and  robbers  also  threaten  busi- 
nesses, and  firearms  are  frequently  kept  In 
places  of  business  for  protection.  Such  fire- 
arms are  usef v  1  primarily  against  robbers, 
since  burglars  usually  break  and  enter  after 
the  business  haji  closed.  Research  to  date  does 
not  permit  us  to  draw  firm  conclusions  as 
to  the  net  usefulness  of  self-defense  fire- 
arms possessed  by  storeowners  and  other 
businessmen.  \fe  do  know,  however,  that 
business  self-defense  firearms  do  not  cause 
the  great  number  of  accidents  caused  by 
home  firearms  or  Involve  the  same  risk  of 
homicide  to  family  members  and  friends. 
Thus,  the  hom«  and  the  business  establish- 
ment must  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
each  other  when  considering  the  usefulness 
of  firearms  for  s(  df -defense. 

4.  Firearms  con  )rol  in  the  United  States — A 
national  flrea-ms  policy  which  signflcant- 
ly  reduces  the  availability  of  handguns  will 
reduce  the  axiount  of  firearms  violence 
The  Umted  States  still  does  not  have  an 
effectlyenatlona  I  firearms  policy.  Federal  gun 
laws  liave   been  passed   largely   in  response 
to  sensational  (plsodes  of  gun  violence.  In 
general  the  appioach  of  these  laws  has  been 
to  use  federal  power  merely  to  curtail  Inter- 
state  movements   of  firearms,   leaving   each 
of  the  states  fr>e  to  adopt  the  degree  and 
kind  of  internal  control  it  wished.  Moreover, 
even  this  llmitec  policy  objective  was  not  ef- 
fectively implemented.  It  was  perfectly  legal, 
until  the  passags  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968,  to  sell  or  ship   weapons  from  a  state 
which   had   littli    or  no  firearms  control   to 
persons   In  a  stite   with  a  stricter  system. 
Since   attempts   to   establish   uniform  state 
and  local  flxearna  laws  never  succeeded,  the 
few  serious  effoits  at  state  and  local  regu- 
lations (as  in  Mi ssachusetts  and  New  Tork) 
have  been  consls  «ntly  frustrated  by  the  flow 
of  firearms  from  Jurisdictions  with  looser  or 
no  controls. 

Under    this    pi.tchwork   statutory    regime, 
our  flrerarms  population  has  grown  to  the 
point   where   gui  s   are   readily  available   to 
everyone — legally  in  most  cases,  Ulegally  in 
the  rest.  The  Guq  Control  Act  of  1968  does 
curtail   imports    5f   cheap   foreign   firearms; 
It  significantly  rsstrtcts  mall  order  and  in- 
terstate gun  shij  ments  to  individuals;   and 
it    forbids    the    possession   of   handguns    by 
convicted  felons  i  Jid  other  dangerous  classes. 
But  the  1968  Ac;  Is  not  designed  to  affect 
either   the   overa  1   size   of   the   tremendous 
United  States  gun  population  which  is  the 
legacy  of  past  firearms  policies,  or  the  hand- 
to-hand    or    "strief    sales    of    second-hand 
guns.  Yet  such  «.les  appear  to  be  the  major 
source   of   the   fliearms   used   In   crime.   We 
have  learned   that   almost  half  of  all   rlfies 
and   shotguns   ar  d    more    than    half   of   all 
handguns   are   acquired   second-hand — usu- 
ally from   a  frier  d   or  other  private  party. 
Our  lack  of  an  effective  national  firearms 
policy   is   prlmarl  y   the   result   of   our   ciU- 
ture's   casual   attitude   toward   firearms  and 
Its  heritage  of  tl  e  armed,  self-reliant  citi- 
zen.  These   are   tie   factors   that   have  pre- 
vented  passage   o:   effective  gun   regulation 
legislation   in   thei  United  States.   Guns  are 
routinely  carried  fei  pockets  and  left  in  clos- 
ets, and  bureau  drawers.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country,  they  are  standard  equipment  In 
pickup  trucks  ami  small  businesses.  Nearly 
15  million  license  i  hunters  make  extensive 
use  of  firearms  for  sporting  purposes.   The 
hero  of  American   movies  and   television  is 
the  man  with  a   jun — the  soldier,   cowboy, 
spy,   sheriff,   or   criminal — and   our  children 
accumulate  an  arienal  of  toy  guns.  Accus- 
tomed to  flre&rms    convinced  that  they  are 
household  necessities,  entertained  by  fiction 
and  drama  that  p)rtray  the  gun  as  a  glam- 
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orouB  inatrument  of  personal  Justice,  many 
Americans  underestimate  the  consequences 
of  widespread  firearms  availability. 

Despite  the  acceptance  of  guns  as  a  com- 
mon part  of  everyday  American  life,  there 
Is  also  a  growing  realization  in  the  United 
States  of  the  social  costs  of  ineffective  gun 
control.'  On  the  one  hand,  firearms  manu- 
facturers are  on  record  favoring  the  require- 
ment of  an  Identification  card  for  firearms 
owners  and  denying  gun  ownership  to  felons 
and  mental  and  physical  incompetents.  On 
the  other  hand,  advocates  of  strict  gun  con- 
trol are  increasingly  inclined  to  acknowledge 
the  legitimate  use  of  guns  by  sportsmen. 
Both  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice In  1967  and  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  in  1968  recom- 
mended that  the  federal  government  and 
the  states  should  act  to  strengthen  the 
presently  inadequate  firearms  control   laws. 

In  determining  what  our  national  firearms 
policy  should  be,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
clearly  in  mind  that  Just  as  the  term  "fire- 
arms"  includes  different  kinds  of  weapons 
which  contribute  unequally  to  violence,  so 
also  does  the  phrase  "gun  control"  comprise 
a  number  of  quite  separate  ideas.  Pour  dif- 
ferent strategies  of  gun  control  can  be  iden- 
tified, though  in  legislative  measures  the 
strategies  are  often  found  in  various  com- 
binations. 

1.  Registration  of  firearms. — Registration 
is  designed  to  provide  a  record  of  all  persons 
who  own  firearms  as  well  as  the  firearms 
they  own.  Proponents  point  out  that  regis- 
tration would  help  police  trace  weapons  and 
thus  deter  a  registered  owner  from  criminal 
use  or  illegal  transfer  of  his  firearm.  Oppo- 
nents of  registration  reply  that  criminals 
will  not  register  firearms  and  that  the  regis- 
tration process  is  costly. 

2.  Prohibition  of  gun  ownership  by  certain 
classes  of  persons  (felons,  addicts,  etc.)  .— 
This  type  of  control  is  put  forward  as  mak- 
ing it  more  difficult  for  poor  gun  risks  to 
obtain  firearms  from  legitimate  sources. 
Licensing  and  investigation  of  applicants  are 
often  utilized  as  part  of  this  strategy.  Op- 
ponents argue  that  the  prohibited  class  can 
still  obtain  guns  by  theft  or  in  the  hand-to- 
hand  market,  while  legitimate  users  are 
caused  added  Inconvenience. 

3.  Increased  criminal  penalties  for  the  use 
of  guns  in  crime. — Increased  penalties  are 
urged  as  a  means  to  deter  criminals  from 
using  firearms.  Opponents  point  out  that  ex- 
isting penalties  for  violent  crime  are  already 
severe  and  that  an  e.xtra  measure  of  punish- 
ment will  have  little  additional  deterrent 
effect. 

4.  Restrictive  licensing. — This  method  re- 
quires all  persons  seeking  to  buy  a  particu- 
lar type  of  firearm,  typically  a  handgun,  to 
demonstrate  to  the  authorities  an  affirmative 
need  to  own  the  firearm.  Its  proponents  urge 
that  alone  among  the  four  control  strategies, 
restrictive  licensing  is  designed  to  reduce 
substantially  the  number  of  handguns  in 
circulation.  Its  opponents  note  that  restric- 
tive licensing  systems  require  the  surrender 
of  many  previously  lawful  firearms,  and 
amount  to  "confiscation." 

Can  any  of  these  systems  of  firearms  con- 
trol be  expected  to  reduce  firearms  violence? 
Some  argue  that  with  90  million  firearms  in 
our  country,  no  system  of  control  will  pre- 
vent persons  from  obtaining  guns  and  using 
them  illegally.  The  criminal,  they  declare, 
can  always  get  a  gun.  The  argument  is  not 
without  merit,  for  it  points  the  way  to  the 
steps  which  must  be  taken. 

Our  studies  have  convinced  us  that  the 
heart  of  any  effective  national  firearms  policy 
for  the  United  States  must  be  to  reduce  the 
avallabUlty  of  the  firearm  that  contributes 
the  most  to  violence.  This  means  restrictive 
licensing  of  the  handgun.  We  believe,  on 
the  basis  of  all  the  evidence  before  us,  that 


reducing  the  availability  of  the  handgun  will 
reduce  firearms  violence. 

Although  no  other  nation  In  history  has 
ever  attempted  to  Institute  firearms  control 
with  so  many  guns  already  dispersed 
throughout  all  segments  of  the  population, 
foreign  crime  statistics  provide  some  encour- 
aging insights  into  the  possible  results  of 
stricter  control  of  the  handgun  in  the  United 
States.  Thus  in  England  and  Wales,  with 
restrictive  licensing  systems  and  with  much 
lower  rates  of  violent  crime  than  the  United 
States,  only  18  percent  of  homicides  In  1967 
were  committed  with  firearms  weapons  com- 
pared to  64  percent  in  the  United  States. 
Only  six  percent  of  all  robberies  in  England 
and  Wales  in  1967  involved  guns,  as  compared 
to  36  percent  in  the  United  States.  These 
lower  rates  of  homicides  and  armed  robberies 
and  more  importantly  of  firearms  usage  In 
such  crimes  suggest  that  a  system  which 
makes  it  substantially  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain firearms  can  reduce  the  use  of  firearms 
In  violent  behavior  and  consequently  can 
reduce  both  the  frequency  and  the  danger- 
ousness  of  such  behavior.  In  England  and 
Wales  the  criminal  cannot — or  at  least  does 
not— always  get  a  gun,  and  the  public  safety 
is  much  Improved  as  a  result." 

5.  Recommendations  for  a  national  firearms 
policy 
The  Commission  offers  the  following  rec- 
ommendations to  reduce  the  role  which  fire- 
arms play  In  violence  in  the  United  States. 
Public  Education 
We    urge    a    public    education    campaign 
aided  by  the  National  Rifle  Association  and 
other  private  organizations  devoted  to  hunt- 
ing and  sport  shooting,  to  stress  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  firearms  ownership  so 
that  a  new  awareness  of  the  proper  role  of 
firearms  in  American  life  can  prevail  in  the 
more  than  30  million  homes  which  possess 
firearms.  In  particular,  we  urge  the  nations 
gun  manufacturers  to  Issue  safety  booklets 
with  each  gun  that  they  sell  and  "to  admin- 
ister safety  tests  by  mall  to  purchasers  based 
upwn  these  booklets. 

We  urge  individual  citizens — particularly 
on  the  basis  of  the  statistics  on  firearms 
accidents — to  reflect  carefully  before  decid- 
ing that  loaded  firearms  are  necessary  or 
desirable  for  self-defense  in  their  homes. 
Research 
We  urge  that  further  research  be  imder- 
taken  on  the  relationships  between  firearms 
and  violence  and  on  the  measures  that  can 
reduce  firearms  violence.  Further  work  should 
especially  be  done  on  how  firearms  accldent.s 
occur  and  can  be  prevented  and  on  the  psy- 
chological Impact  of  guns  on  criminals. 

Further  research  is  also  needed  as  part  of 
the  effort  to  design  firearm  control  systems 
that  are  no  more  restrictive  than  necessary 
and  which  minimize  costs  to  firearms  users 
and  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Scientific  research  should  be  intensified 
on  devices  to  assist  law  enforcement  person- 
nel in  detecting  the  presence  of  concealed 
firearms  on  the  person. 

The  Federal  Governor  should  Join  with 
private  industry  to  speed  the  development  of 
an  effective  non-lethal  weapon.  We  consider 
this  recommendation  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance.  So  long  as  crime  rates  moimt 
In  this  nation  and  civil  disorders  threaten, 
law-abiding  Americans  understandably  fear 
for  their  safety.  An  effective  non-lethal  weap- 
on could  serve  defensive  needs  without  risk 
to  human  life. 


•Comparison  of  firearms  crimes  In  cities 
within  the  United  States,  although  compli- 
cated by  the  problem  of  "leakage"  across  state 
lines,  also  shows  that  rates  of  firearm  use 
in  violence  are  lowest  In  the  Northeast  where 
firearms  possession  rates  are  the  lowest. 
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We  conclude  that  the  rising  tide  of  fire- 
arms violence  in  this  country  merits  further 
legislative  action  at  the  present  time. 

It  Is  the  ready  availability  of  the  handgun, 
so  often  a  weapon  of  crime  and  so  Infre- 
quently a  sporting  arm,  that  Is  the  most 
serious  part  of  the  current  firearms  problem 
In  this  country.  The  time  has  come  to  bring 
the  handgun  under  reasonable  control. 

A  restrictive  licensing  system  for  hand- 
guns is  needed.  State  governments  should  be 
given  the  first  opportunity  to  establish  such 
systems  in  conformity  with  minimum  fed- 
eral standards  that  afford  considerable  dis- 
cretion to  each  state  to  adopt  a  system  suit- 
able to  its  own  needs.  Accordingly — 

We  recommend  federal  legislation  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  state  licensing 
systems  for  handguns.  The  federal  legislation 
would  Introduce  a  federal  system  of  hand- 
gtm  licensing,  applicable  only  to  those  states 
which  within  a  four-year  period  fall  to  en- 
act a  state  law  that  (i)  establishes  a  stand- 
ard for  determining  an  Individual's  need  for 
a  handgun  and  for  the  licensing  of  an  In- 
dividual who  shows  such  a  need  and  (2) 
prohibits  all  others  from  possessing  hand- 
guns or  buying  handgtin  ammunition. 

We  propose  that  the  states  be  permitted 
to  determine  for  themselves  what  constitutes 
"need"  to  own  a  handgun.  For  the  federal 
system  applicable  to  states  which  fail  to  en- 
act their  own  licensing  systems,  we  recom- 
mend that  determinations  of  need  be  lim- 
ited to  pwlice  officers  and  security  guards, 
small  businesses  in  high  crime  areas,  and 
others  with  a  special  need  for  self-protec- 
tion. At  least  in  major  metropolitan  areas, 
the  federal  system  should  not  consider 
normal  household  self-protection  a  sufficient 
showing  of  need  to  have  a  handgun. 

We  also  recommend  that  a  system  of  fed- 
erEj  administrative  or  Judicial  review  be 
established  to  assure  that  each  state  system 
Is  administered  fairly  and  does  not  discrim- 
inate on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  other  unconstitutional  grounds. 

We  note  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  com- 
pensate those  handgun  owners  who  are  re- 
quired to  give  up  previously  lawful  fire- 
arms; this  cost,  which  should  be  borne  by 
the  federal  government,  could  amount  to 
S500  million. 

Finally,  we  emphasize  that  laws  control- 
ling handguns  should  provide  serious  pen- 
alties for  the  possession  of  such  guns  by 
unlicensed  persons.  "The  apprehension  of  such 
persons  should  in  time  greatly  reduce  the 
rate  of  violent  crime  In  the  United  States. 

Shotguns  and  rifles  are  far  less  of  a  threat 
than  handguns,  particularly  In  the  area  of 
violent  crime.  At  the  same  time,  legitimate 
use  of  the  long  gun  is  widespread.  The  sig- 
nificant differences  between  handguns  and 
long  guns  call  for  substantially  different  con- 
trol strategies.  We  can  make  substantial  In- 
roads on  firearms  violence  without  ImpKjelng 
major  Inconveniences  on  hunters  and  skeet 
and  trap  shooters,  and  without  impeding 
other  legitimate  activities  of  millions  of  long 
gun  owners.  Accordingly — 

We  recommend  federal  legislation  to  estab- 
lish minimum  standards  for  state  regulation 
of  long  guns  under  which  (1)  an  Identifi- 
cation card  would  be  required  for  long  gun 
owners  and  purchasers  of  long  gun  ammu- 
nition (a  system  similar  to  that  recom- 
mended by  gun  manufacturers)  and  (2)  any 
person  18  and  over  would  be  entitled  to  such 
a  card,  except  certain  classes  of  criminals 
and  adjudicated  Incompetents.  For  states 
which  do  not  adopt  such  regulations  within 
four  years,  a  federal  regulatory  system  wovUd 
be  established. 

We  do  not  recommend  federal  legislation 
to  require  nationwide  registration  of  existing 
long  guns.  Substantially  the  same  benefits 
could  be  obtained  from  less  costly  and  bur- 
densome control  strategies. 

We  do  recommend  that  p>ersons  who  trans- 


fer long  guns  be  required  to  fill  out  a  single 
card  giving  the  serial  number,  type,  make, 
and  model  of  the  weapon,  the  transferee's 
social  security  and  firearms  Identification 
card  numbers,  the  transferor's  name  and 
social  security  number,  and  the  date  of  the 
transaction. 

Supplementary  Measures 
Restrictive  licensing  of  handguns  and  the 
simple  identification  card  system  for  long 
guns  represent  the  key  legislative  recom- 
mendations of  this  Commission  in  the  area 
of  gun  control.  There  are.  however,  a  num- 
ber of  other  Important  goals  which  uniform 
and  effective  gun  control  legislation  should 
accomplish.  We  urge  the  nation's  lawmakers 
to  consider  them. 

First,  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  which 
Is  Intended  to  curtail  the  import  of  firearms 
unsuitable  for  sporting  use,  should  be  ex- 
tended to  prohibit  domestic  production  and 
sale  of  "Junk  guns."  Second,  a  federal  fire- 
arms Information  center  should  be  estab- 
lished to  accumulate  and  store  information 
on  firearms  and  owners  received  from  state 
agencies;  this  Information  would  be  avail- 
able to  state  and  federal  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Third,  licensed  gun  dealers  should 
be  required  by  federal  statute  to  adopt  and 
maintain  security  procedures  to  minimize 
theft  of  firearms. 

6.  Conclusion 
An  effective  national  firearms  policy  would 
help  to  reduce  gun  violence  In  the  United 
States.  It  would  also  have  a  significance  be- 
yond the  question  of  firearms.  In  comparison 
with  most  of  the  causes  of  violence  In  Amer- 
ica, the  firearms  problem  is  concrete  and 
manageable.  But  It  Is  also  complex  and 
emotion-laden.  For  the  United  States  to  move 
effectively  toward  its  solution  would  signify 
a  new  ability  to  transcend  our  violent  past. 
Separate  statement 

Four  members  of  the  Commission  (Senator 
Roman  L.  Hruska,  Judge  Ernest  W.  McFar- 
land.  Congressman  Hale  Boggs,  and  Leon 
Jaworskl)  state  that  there  Is  a  great  deal 
with  which  they  agree  in  the  report  on 
"Firearms  and  Violence."  They  feel,  however, 
that  the  needs  are  not  the  same  in  the  vari- 
ous States,  or,  for  that  matter.  In  all  parts 
of  a  State.  It  Is  their  opinion  that  each  State 
should  be  permitted  to  determine  for  Itself 
without  additional  restrictions  from  the 
Federal  Government  the  system  which  best 
meets  its  needs  to  control  the  use  of  both 
the  handguns  and  the  long  g^uns.  They  are 
unable,  therefore,  to  concur  fully  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Commission. 


RETREAT,  RETRENCHMENT,  OR 
REALITY:  SOME  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS— 
1969 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts <Mr.  Morse)  ,  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cohunnist 
James  Reston  noted  several  years  ago 
that  North  Americans  are  willing  to  do 
anything  for  Latin  America  except  read 
about  it.  Once  again,  Latin  America  has 
drifted  off  our  front  pages.  There  is  no 
raging  civil  war;  there  are  no  threaten- 
ing Communist  missiles.  The  recent  dis- 
pute between  Honduras  and  El  Salvador 
was  settled  through  the  quiet  procedures 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Rocke- 
feller mission,  it  is  difficult  to  find  Latin 
American  news  in  North  American 
newspapers. 

Yet.  today,  perhaps  more  than  any 


other  time  in  history,  we  are  at  a  crucial 
stage  in  inter-American  relations. 

The  Nixon  administration  will  soon 
announce  its  own  Latin  American  policy. 
It  is  awaiting  the  recommendations  Grov- 
emor  Rockefeller  developed  on  his  four 
fact-finding  missions.  It  has  already  re- 
ceived the  recommendations  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  developed  through  a 
series  of  hearings  on  the  status  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  chaired  by  the  able 
gentleman  from  Florida  <Mr.  Fascell)  . 

Whatever  policy  is  proposed  by  the 
Nixon  administration,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  Congress  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  its  implementation.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  taken  the  floor  today. 
The  Congress  has  its  own  solemn  obliga- 
tion to  assess  what  is  happening  in  Latin 
America  today  and  how  best  the 
United  States  should  relate  to  those 
developments. 

It  has  long  been  a  truism  that  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  have  a 
special  relationship  based  upon  common 
colonial  and  revolutionary  traditions.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  Latin  American 
history  differs  markedly  from  our  own. 
We  have  been  too  eager  to  accept  the 
trusim  and  too  reluctant  to  try  to  under- 
stand the  very  different  political,  legal, 
social,  and  religious  traditions  of  our 
hemispheric  neighbors. 

United  States-Latin  American  rela- 
tions have  historically  been  character- 
ized by  misimderstanding  and  excessive 
United  States  actual  or  apparent  inter- 
vention and  dominance  of  Latin  affairs. 
Just  as  we  have  learned  in  Southeast 
Asia  that  we  must  not  only  talk  more 
softly  but  also  carry  a  smaller  stick,  .so  we 
must  learn  this  lesson  in  Latin  America. 

There  is  a  tremendous  difference,  how- 
ever, between  nonintervention  and 
nonparticipation . 

Despite  our  different  traditions  and 
experience,  the  future  of  the  200  million 
people  of  the  United  States  is  linked  with 
that  of  the  250  million  people  of  Latin 
America  by  geography,  history,  and  the 
realities  of  global  politics. 

No  one  who  has  traveled  in  Latin 
America  can  ftdl  to  be  struck  by  the  mas- 
sive problems  that  each  of  the  Repub- 
lics face.  Nor  can  one  help  but  notice 
that  each  of  those  Republics  is  an  en- 
tity imto  itself.  We  err  when  we  assume 
that  Latin  America  is  monolithic  in  its 
problems,  politics  and  policies. 

While  we  can  and  in  my  judgment 
should  encourage  greater  cooperation 
between  the  Latin  nations,  we  cannot  ig- 
nore the  indlviduEdity  of  each  of  them. 

As  we  move  toward  a  new  era  of  U.S.- 
Latin  American  relations,  we  must  also 
recognize  the  crucial  relationship  be- 
tween procedure  and  substance.  In  some 
resiJects,  we  have  tended  to  overestimate 
the  one  and  underestimate  the  other  in 
alternate  cycles.  Out  of  concern  for 
drama  and  style,  we  promised  through 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  more  than 
could  be  achieved  in  a  single  decade.  Ex- 
pectations were  raised  but  hopes  were 
not  fulfilled. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  been  insen- 
sitive in  some  of  our  diplomatic  appoint- 
ments, disrespectful  upon  occasion,  of 
the  procedures  of  the  inter- American 
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system,  and  Inattentive  to  the  peychle 
needs  of  peoples  for  whom  personal  dlg- 
nidad  is  extrefnely  important. 

We  now  hsive  an  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect these  errtrs  and  mlsundesrtandlngs. 
We  have  an  opportunity  to  move  Into  an 
era  when  the  concept  of  partnership  can 
move  from  rhetoric  to  reality. 

With  these  thoughts  In  mind,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  taken  the  floor  to  dis- 
cuss recent  cfhanges  In  Latin  America 
and  what  I  believe  to  be  the  correct  U.S. 
response  to  those  changres. 

We  must  first  face  the  fundamental 
question— whit  is  the  UJ3.  Interest  in  the 
future  of  Latin  America? 

First.  Latin  America  is  part  of  what 
former  Assistant  Secretary  Covey  Oliver 
often  referred  to  as  our  "Home  Hemi- 
sphere." In  goopolitical  terms,  the  secu- 
rity of  Latin  America  is  indispensable  to 
our  own.  Thq  events  of  October  1962, 
demonstrated  I  the  validity  of  this  pre- 
cept. 

.  Second,  by  our  very  existence  and  eco- 
nomlQ, involvement  In  Latin  America 
we  have  a  stake  in  the  manner  by  which 
our  neighbors  evolve. 

Third,  we  have  much  to  learn  from 
Latin  America.  In  our  excessive  concern 
with  growth  rtites  and  GNP,  we  tend  to 
forget  the  ade  and  richness  of  Latin 
American  culture. 

Fourth.  becBuse  of  the  affinity  bom 
of  our  common  bonds,  there  is  a  genuine 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  assist  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican neighbors  in  their  own  drive  for 
self-sufficiency  and  equal  standing  in  the 
world  commu41ty.  We  not  only  have  ex- 
pressed this  c<immltment  publicly,  as  In 
the  Charter  ot  Punta  del  Este  and  the 
1966  Hemispheric  Presidents  meeting, 
but  also  through  the  private  commit- 
ment of  the  thousands  of  individuals  in- 
volved in  grou|>s  like  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance.  We  must  not  shrink  from  re- 
sponsibilities we  have  already  openly, 
willingly,  and  enthusiastically  accepted. 
We  often  neilect  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
public  investment  in  Latin  America  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Alliance  has  ac- 
counted for  only  6.7  percent  of  the  total 
investment  in  Latin  America.  The  Latin 
American  nations  have  contributed  al- 
most 90  percent  from  their  own  re- 
sources. How  b*st  the  United  States  could 
participate  in  ihe  development  thrust  is 
a  question  to  which  I  will  return  later 
in  my  remarks. 

In  the  discussion  that  follows,  I  will 
call  attention  to  some  recent  develop- 
ments in  Latie  America  and  to  recent 
developments  in  the  United  States  which 
have  particulfcr  relevance  to  Inter- 
American  relations.  I  will  conclude  by 
oflfering  a  few  ^commendations  for  fu- 
ture U.S.  policy  toward  Latin  America. 

I.  RECENT  DEVElJoPMENTS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Let  me  note  a  few  comparatively  re- 
cent Latin  American  developments  and 
trends  involving  the  military,  the  church, 
economic  develc^ment  and  U.S.  trade 
relations,  and  tJ.S.  property  and  invest- 
ment. I 

I.  Ithe  militaby 

There  has  loig  prevailed  in  many  cir- 
cles In  this  cotmtry  an  image  of  Latin 
American  military  regimes  dedicated  to 
preservation  of  the  status  quo,  espousing 
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a  Neanderthal  and  cynical  antlcommu- 
nlsm  which  treats  as  subversive  all  ele- 
ments of  the  country  advocating  reform 
and  change,  and  conducting  a  foreign 
poUcy  in  line  with  that  of  the  United 
States  on  most  major  issues.  That  image 
is  misleading,  of  course,  because  the  mili- 
tary in  Latin  America  is  by  no  means 
monolithic,  and  there  are  wide  varia- 
tions In  their  counCries  of  origin,  their 
traditions,  and  their  levels  of  training 
and  political  sophistication.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  the  past,  Latin 
American  military  forces  have  generally 
exerted  a  conservative  influence  and  in 
recent  decades  have  often  represented 
one  of  the  major  obstacles  to  leftist  and 
radical  attempts  to  gain  power,  either 
peacefully  or  through  violence. 

That  is  why  I  regard  the  Peruvian 
military  golpe  of  last  October  as  partic- 
ularly slgnlflcant.  During  intervening 
months,  it  has  become  quite  clear  that 
the  government  of  Gren.  Velasco  Alvarado 
is  not  one  which  is  susceptible  to  facile 
classification  and  convenient  labeling. 
On  the  contrary,  available  evidence  in- 
dicates that  the  objectives  and  policies 
of  this  regime  present  a  sharp  contrast 
to  the  traditional  patterns  set  by  many 
previous  Latin  American  military  gov- 
ernments. Among  other  things,  the  new 
Peruvian  Government  has  expropriated 
the  oil  fields  and  refinery  of  the  Interna- 
tional Petroleum  Co. — IPC — a  Standard 
Oil  subsidiary,  and  has  announced  a 
sweeping  agrarian  reform  program  call- 
ing for  the  expropriation  and  redistribu- 
tion of  all  large  landholdlngs.  If  imple- 
mented, this  agrarian  program  will  in- 
volve a  basic  shift  in  Peru's  traditional 
political  and  economic  power  structure. 
Indeed,  agrarian  reform  apparently  is  to 
be  only  one  of  a  number  of  measiu-es 
contemplated  by  the  Velasco  Govern- 
ment for  the  total  transformation  of 
Peru.  Par  from  seeking  to  preserve  the 
status  quo,  this  military  regime  seems 
bent  on  shattering  it.  Par  from  embrac- 
ing conservative  economic  and  social 
theories,  tills  regime  seems  to  be  guided 
by  a  combination  of  forces  representing 
nationalist  and  leftist  philosophies. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  it  is  also 
noteworthy  that  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment established  relations  with  the  So- 
viet Union  early  this  year.  A  trade  agree- 
ment between  the  two  countries  was 
signed  shortly  thereafter.  And  I  feel  it 
is  both  revealing  and  significant  that 
whereas  Soviet  commentators  at  first  at- 
tacked the  October  takeover  as  just  an- 
other Latin  American  military  coup  in- 
spired by  the  Pentagon,  Moscow's  prop- 
aganda has  switched  to  praising  the 
expropriation  of  the  IPC  and  describing 
the  new  Peruvian  Government  as  some- 
thing quite  out  of  the  ordinary,  if  not 
unique,  for  Latin  America.  The  new 
Peruvian  leaders  were  even  compared 
with  the  Nasserites  of  the  fifties. 

I  trust  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add 
immediately  that  I  am  not  implying  that 
the  current  Peruvian  Government  is 
Communist.  Obviously  It  is  not.  Nor 
would  it  be  my  purpose  here  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  Velasco  regime,  even  if 
I  knew  enough  to  do  so  responsibly  and 
accurately— and  I  certainly  do  not.  Fur- 
thermore, I  am  well  aware  that  other 
military  coups  have  taken  place  in  Latin 


America  in  recent  years  in  the  name  of 
progress,  reform,  and  more  efficient  ad- 
ministration. But  I  do  sulwnit  that  the 
present  pattern  of  cooperation  between 
certain  nationalist  and  leftist  groups  in 
Peru  is  something  essentially  different. 
And  I  would  estimate  that  regardless  of 
what  happens  In  Peru  or  any  other  spe- 
cific country,  we  are  going  to  witness  a 
growing  tendency  among  some  elements 
of  the  Latin  American  military  to  aban- 
don the  role  of  guardian  of  the  statiis 
quo.  to  participate  actively  on  behalf  of 
rapid  and  radical  change,  whether  well- 
or  ill-conceived,  and  to  assume  different 
attitudes  toward  the  United  States. 

I  believe  this  is  a  new  and  important 
factor  which  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration in  the  formulation  and  conduct 
of  our  policies  in  Latin  America. 
2.  the  chxtrch 

A  second  traditional  supporter  of  the 
status  quo  in  Latin  America,  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  Is  also  undergoing  change- 
change  which  became  evident  soon  after 
World  War  n  and  which  has  gained  mo- 
mentum during  the  past  decade.  This  is, 
of  course,  in  part  a  refiectlon  of  the  re- 
view of  the  liturgy  and  social  doctrine 
and  the  reassessment  of  the  proper  role 
of  the  Church  in  modem  society  that  is 
occurring  throughout  the  world. 

The  impact  on  Latin  America  became 
all  the  greater  when,  in  1960,  in  response 
to  a  Papal  plea  for  help  to  the  Latin 
American  church.  American  and  Euro- 
pean priests  and  nuns  began  to  arrive 
in  relatively  large  numbers.  Today  the 
various  schools  of  thought  prevailing 
among  the  clergy  in  Latin  America 
range  across  the  ideological  spectrum, 
from  determined  conservatives  and 
traditionalists  through  moderates  and 
liberals  of  one  variety  or  another,  on 
to  those  whose  views  are  decidedly  of 
the  radical  left.  Those  on  the  right  wish 
the  church  to  limit  itself  to  a  narrow 
Interpretation  of  its  religious  function, 
doing  little  to  disturb  the  social  order. 
More  liberal  elements  see  a  need  for 
considerable  change  and  reform,  and  be- 
lieve the  church  should  either  acquiesce 
to  such  change  or  actively  promote  it. 
Those  on  the  far  left  are  convinced  that 
Latin  American  societies  today  are  too 
rigid  to  be  improved  by  peaceful  reform, 
and  that  the  only  path  of  change  lies 
through  violent  revolution. 

Thus  the  Latin  American  church  is  a 
vastly  different  force  than  It  has  been. 
Some  of  the  clergy  have  become  focal 
centers  of  dissent  in  their  countries.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  read  of  Latin  American 
priests  going  to  jail.  A  good  many  not 
only  look  upon  their  own  governments 
with  hostility  but  also  regard  the  United 
States  as  a  major  obstacle  to  Latin 
American  progress.  Some  priests  advo- 
cate dialogue  and  cooperation  with 
Marxists.  The  growing  diversity  and  In- 
tensity of  church  debate  was  refiected 
at  the  general  conference  of  the  Latin 
American  Episcopate  held  In  Medellin, 
Colombia,  immediately  following  the 
Pope's  visit  last  August. 
3.    economic    development    and    tJ.s.    trade 

Some  recent  trends  In  the  field  of 
Latin  American  economic  development 
and  U.S.  trade  are  also  relevant.  I  have 
in  mind  first  of  all  the  proposals  pre- 
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sented  last  month  to  President  Nixon 
by  Chilean  Foreign  Minister  Valdes  on 
behalf  of  the  Special  Latin  American 
Coordinating  Committee — CECLA.  These 
proposals — 46  items  running  some  16 
pages — spell  out  Latin  American  con- 
cerns and  expectations  regarding  future 
economic  relations  with  our  country. 
Among  other  things,  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans hope  for  an  increase  in  the  flow 
of  U.S.  resources  available  for  develop- 
ment assistance,  along  with  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  conditions  we  attach  for  the 
use  of  such  resources.  The  Latins  also 
hope  to  gain  greater  access  to  world 
markets,  particularly  U.S.  markets, 
through  the  elimination  or  reduction  of 
tariff  and  nontariff  barriers.  Not  least 
in  significance,  the  proposals  are  based 
on  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  us  firm 
commitments  which  can  be  relied  uixin 
as  a  permanent  basis  for  inter-Ameri- 
can relations. 

I  realize  that  many — probably  most — 
of  these  Latin  American  proposals  are 
not  new.  We  have  been  hearing  them 
for  many  years.  But  I  would  point  out 
that  the  CECLA  docimient  was  prepared 
and  presented  in  circumstances  quite 
different  from  those  of  two,  three,  or 
four  decades  ago. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America  since  World 
War  n.  For  one  thing,  along  with  the 
many  changes  taking  place  south  of  the 
border  there  has  been  a  rapid  rise  in 
Latin  American  expectations.  For  an- 
other, Latin  Americans  have  become 
painfully  aware  that  the  economic  and 
technological  gap  between  them  and  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  Europe,  is 
widening.  Moreover,  the  promises  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  fired  still  further 
Latin  American  hopes. 

We  must  admit  that  the  Alliance  has 
fallen  short  of  many  of  its  original  goals. 
We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  utility 
and  feasibility  of  Its  very  existence  is 
being  questioned  in  some  quarters.  But 
whether  or  not  the  Alliance  is  modified, 
improved  or  continued  under  a  different 
name,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
Latin  America  feels  more  intensely  than 
ever  before  that  its  views  must  be  heard, 
that  justice  and  reason  are  on  its  side, 
and  that  our  commitment  to  assist  Latin 
American  economic,  social,  and  political 
development  was  formalized  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Once  again,  I  am  not  attempting  here 
to  evaluate  the  validity  of  specific  Latin 
American  proposals  and  complaints  but 
only  to  call  attention  to  this  aspect  of  the 
new  stage  we  have  now  reached  in  our 
relationship  with  Latin  America.  I  should 
not  leave  this  subject  without  also  re- 
ferring at  least  briefly  to  the  visit  paid 
to  this  country  In  June  by  a  man  con- 
sidered by  many,  including  myself,  to  be 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  far- 
sighted  democratic  leaders  of  Latin 
America:  President  Carlos  Ueras  Re- 
strepo  of  Colombia.  In  his  speech  before 
the  National  Press  Club,  President  Lleras 
eloquently  described  the  disadvantages 
experienced  by  less  developed  countries 
in  trading  with  industrialized  nations, 
and  in  his  meeting  with  Senate  and 
House  leaders,  he  was  most  articulate 
and    oonvlncing    about   the   difficulties 


arising  from  certain  required  AID  pro- 
cediu-es,  such  as  the  "addltionallty" 
provision. 

The  Colombian  President's  articulate 
presentation  was  instrumental  in  Asslst- 
£int  Secretary  Meyer's  announcement  to 
the  lA-ICOSOC  meeting  in  Port  of 
Spain.  Trinidad,  that  the  addltionallty 
provision  would  be  abandoned. 

4.  U.S.  propehty  and  investment 

The  nationalization  or  buying  out  of 
some  of  the  larger  and  more  prominent 
U.S.  business  Interests  in  Latin  America 
has  had  a  more  immediate  and  direct  im- 
pact on  the  United  States.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  Peruvian  expropriation 
of  the  IPC  oilfields  and  refinery,  last 
year.  In  addition,  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment as  since  taken  over  lands  belong- 
ing to  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  as  part  of  Its 
agrarian  reform  program.  In  Chile,  after 
protracted  negotiation,  the  Kennecott 
Copper  Corp.  signed  an  agreement  in 
1967  to  "Chileanize"  the  largest  under- 
ground copper  mine  in  the  world.  A  mixed 
corporation  was  formed  in  which  Ken- 
necott retained  49  iiercent  ownership. 
Last  month  the  Chilean  Government 
reached  an  agreement  with  the  Ana- 
conda Company  to  buy  out  that  firm's 
vast  copper  mining  operations  there.  U.S. 
oil  companies  in  other  places  are  facing 
restrictions  on  the  size  of  their  conces- 
sions. 

It  is  also  significant  that  some  Latin 
American  countries  are  limiting  foreign 
participation  in  such  varied  fields  as 
landownership.  banking,  and  informa- 
tion media.  Brazil,  for  example,  issued 
decrees  this  year  regxUating  the  sale  of 
land  to  foreigners,  and  altering  in  a  num- 
ber of  respects  the  principle  of  equal 
treatment  for  foreign  and  domestic  firms. 

I  do  not  conclude  from  these  develop- 
ments that  U.S.  petroleimi  and  mining 
companies  will  necessarily  be  subjected 
to  a  wave  of  further  expropriations 
throughout  Latin  America,  although  that 
is  what  Soviet  propaganda  in  Latin 
America  is  urging.  And  I  certainly  do 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  U.S.  business 
and  private  investment  has  no  future  in 
Latin  America.  It  is  noteworthy,  for  ex- 
ample, that  although  Mexico  has  ex- 
tremely strict  regiolatlons  with  regard  to 
foreign  ownership  of  enterprises,  over 
$1  billion  of  U.S.  capital  has  been  in- 
vested there  during  the  past  20  years 
and  the  country  is  regarded  as  an  ex- 
cellent investment  area. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  believe  that  as  in 
other  aspects  of  our  relations  with  Latin 
America,  so  in  the  field  of  business  and 
Investments  we  are  entering  a  new  stage. 
It  promises  to  be  one  In  which  U.S.  pri- 
vate companies  will  be  operating  more 
and  more  on  Latin  American  terms,  and 
it  will  demand  increased  sensitivity  on 
the  i>art  of  U.S.  private  investors,  entre- 
preneurs, and  managers  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  environment  of  the  par- 
ticular host  country,  but  also  to  the  goals 
of  U.S.  policy.  This  is  one  more  trend 
which  calls  for  reassessment  of  our  past 
policies  and  practices. 

I  could  point  to  developments  in  still 
other  fields  which  have  helped  to  bring 
us  to  the  turning  point  I  feel  we  have 
reached  in  our  relations  with  Latin  Amer- 


ica, but  I  believe  those  cited  are  sufficient 
to  make  the  point. 

n.  SOME  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  TRX 
ITNITEO   STATES 

Now,  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
United  States.  What  trends,  what  devel- 
opments do  we  see  here  that  are  relevant 
to  our  attitudes  and  policies  toward  Latin 
America?  There  are  innumerable  view- 
points in  this  country,  of  course.  But  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  the  prevailing  mood 
of  Congress  and  the  public  is  one  of  dis- 
appointment, discouragement,  and  frus- 
tration that  things  somehow  have  not 
gone  well  in  our  relations  with  Latin 
America.  There  is  considerable  confusion 
as  to  just  what  we  do  now  and  where  we 
go  from  here.  There  Is  a  tendency  to  look 
for  convenient  targets  for  blame,  be  It 
the  State  Department.  AID,  the  U.S.  mil- 
itary, or  Latin  Americans  who  sometimes 
seem  to  North  Americans  to  be  much 
more  energetic  at  criticizing  the  United 
States  than  they  are  helping  themselves. 

It  is  disappointing  to  note  that  while 
illiteracy  was  one  of  the  main  targets  of 
the  Alliance,  there  are  more  illiterates  in 
Latin  America  today  than  there  were 
when  the  Alliance  was  conceived.  It  is 
frustrating  to  realize  that  while  the  Al- 
liance was  supposed  to  help  promote  po- 
litical democracy  as  well  as  economic 
development  and  growth,  there  are  more 
military  governments  in  Latin  America 
now  than  there  were  8  years  ago. 

In  Congress  this  reaction  has  resulted 
in  deep  cuts  in  Alliance  appropriations. 
Some  able  and  Intelligent  individuals  in 
and  out  of  Government  now  share  the 
view  that  the  Alliance  was  naively  con- 
ceived, hopelessly  optimistic  in  its  objec- 
tives, and  grossly  oversold  to  Latin 
America  and  to  the  North  American  pub- 
lic. They  argue  that  experience  has 
proved  that  there  is.  after  all.  relatively 
little  that  the  United  States  can  do  to 
help  the  economic  or  political  develop- 
ment of  Latin  America,  that  neither  the 
withholding  of  economic  assistance  nor 
the  refusal  of  diplomatic  recognition 
have  been  effective  instnmients  for  dis- 
couraging military  golpes  and  fostering 
the  growth  of  democratic  institutions, 
that  our  role  at  best  can  be  but  peripher- 
al, and  that  wisdom  therefore  recom- 
mends reducing  our  commitments  and 
presence. 

They  reason  that  the  reduction  of  U.S. 
presence  will  remove  many  of  the 
irritants  in  our  relations  with  Latin 
America,  that4tf.S.  disengagement  will 
be  psychologically  healthier  for  Latin 
Americans  in  encouraging  them  to  take 
the  initiative  and  to  shoulder  greater  re- 
sponsibility. They  believe  that  the  United 
States  will,  with  disengagement,  get  less 
of  the  blame  for  future  failures  In  Latin 
America. 

Thus  we  have  reached  a  turning  point 
In  our  own  attitudes  toward  Latin 
America — a  point  which  also  presents 
new  opportunities  and  dangers. 

Speaking  personally,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  own  hopes  and  my  own  ap- 
prehensions on  this  subject.  Let  me  begin 
by  spelling  out  my  reaction  to  North 
American  frustrations  which  lead  some 
to  a  desire  to  disengage.  Then,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  an  alternative  course. 

First  of  all.  I  understand  and  sym- 
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pathlze  with  I  this  frustration  and  the 
irritation  which  it  has  caused.  I  also 
agree  that  thi  Alliance  was  oversold  and 
that  it  was  ovprly  optimistic  in  its  expec- 
tations. I  fuitther  agree  that  there  are 
very  real  limitations  on  the  extent  of  the 
Influence  we  can  and  should  exert  in 
Latin  America,  and  that  Latin  Ameri- 
cans must  shf pe  their  own  future. 

Nevertheless.  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  wffiat  the  United  States  does 
and  does  not  ^o.  has  and  will  continue  to 
have,  profouid  repercussions  in  Latin 
America.  I  cilsagree  strongly  with  the 
argument  th£»t  we  should  diminish  our 
efforts  and  oiur  commitments  to  Latin 
America  and  lattcmpt  to  reduce  our  In- 
volvement.     I 

That  objective  is  totally  unrealistic. 

The  thrust  of  recent  history  Indicates 
that,  regardless  of  whether  we  wish  it  or 
not.  our  impict  on  Latin  America  will 
be  even  greater  than  it  is  now.  that  we 
are  going  to  draw  closer  together  rather 
than. farther  'apart,  and  that  our  dally 
lives  and  destinies  will  be  more  closely 
linked  than  evfer  before.  Nor  will  attempts 
to  extricate  ourselves  reduce  in  any  way 
the  volume  olj  Latin  American  criticism 
or  diminish  latin  American  claims  on 
our  cooperation.  I  would  expect  quite  the 
contrary.  As  1  pointed  out  at  the  outset, 
our  very  size  and  existence  make  our 
impact  on  Latin  America  substantial  and 
inevitable. 

I,  therefore  maintain  that  the  best 
course  lies  noil  in  reducing  our  efforts  to 
assist  Latin  America,  but  rather  in  in- 
creasing theii  while  employing  tech- 
niques more  Effective  and  sophisticated, 
more  sensitiva^  and  acceptable  to  Latin 
America.  Tho-e  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  but  that  we  have  it  within  our 
capacity  to  do  much  better  in  Latin 
America  than  we  have  to  date. 

I  hope  that  rather  than  conclude  that 
our  record  shdws  we  cannot  improve  our 
performance,  pe  will  now  seek  to  learn 
from  our  experience  and  return  to  the 
task  with  rented  determination.  I  also 
hope  that  we  will  discard  once  and  for 
all  the  illusloni  that  there  are  going  to  be 
any  quick,  easy,  and  simple  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  Latin  America.  Finally, 
we  should  not  let  discouragement  with 
the  Alliance  blind  us  to  its  many  solid 
achievements.  The  U.S.  contribution  to 
those  achiever  lents  reflects  credit  on  our 
people  and  Government,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  competent,  dedicated,  and 
hard-working  bfflcials  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  [the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Developtnent. 

in.  SOME  RECOMl  lENDATIONS  REGARDING  FCTORB 
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mendatlons,  if  implemented,  would  yield 
beneficial  results  and  that  they  are  well 
within  our  capacity  to  Implement  if  we 
but  have  the  will.  Last,  and  of  particular 
concern  to  this  body,  these  recommenda- 
tions could  for  the  most  part  be  accom- 
modated within  levels  of  aw>ropriations 
presently  being  sought  for  our  Latin 
American  programs. 

I.    A    CLKAR    POLICT 

The  United  States  must  develop  and 
announce  an  unequivocal  policy  state- 
ment making  clear  that  we  regard  the 
development  of  a  democratic,  independ- 
ent, well-educated,  and  prosperous  Latm 
America  to  be  important  to  our  own  in- 
terests as  well  as  to  those  of  our  neigh- 
bors. The  fact  that  such  goals  may  be 
beyond  immediate  reach  of  some  of  the 
Latin  American  nations  does  not  obviate 
the  need  for  clarifying  and  reaflBrming 
our  long-range  objectives.  This  is  all  the 
more  important  since  confusion  and  mis- 
understanding regarding  U.S.  policies 
now  aboimd  in  Latin  America,  where  it 
is  too  widely  assumed  that  we  seek  to 
preserve  the  status  quo,  force  our  neigh- 
bors into  the  role  of  impoverished,  semi- 
colonial  satellites,  and  pin  a  Communist 
label  on  those  calling  for  basic,  struc- 
tural social  change. 

As  to  the  perennial  controversy  over 
whether  the  goals  of  Latin  American 
economic  development  or  democracy  and 
social  justice  should  take  precedence  in 
oiir  policy  plans,  advocates  of  both  sides 
usually  assiune  that  one  objective  can 
or  must  wait  upon  attainment  of  the 
other.  In  actual  practice,  that  assump- 
tion has  proved  to  be  false.  Both  goals 
can  be  achieved  more  rapidly  if  we  pur- 
sue them  simultaneously,  and  it  is  in  our 
interest  to  cooperate  with  Latin  America 
in  doing  so. 

Likewise,  the  controversy  over  whether 
we  should  be  "for  democracy"  or  "work 
with"  military  governments  is  equally 
unrealistic.  We  can  and  should  empha- 
size to  all  concerned  our  preference  for 
democratic  government  while  recogniz- 
ing that  the  facts  of  Latin  American  po- 
litical life  indicate  clearly  that  demo- 
cratic development  will  not  come  quickly 
or  easily. 

The  maintenance  of  normal  diplomatic 
relation  with  nondemocratic  govern- 
ments— and  these  include  a  wide  variety 
of  regimes  functioning  in  a  wide  variety 
of  circimistances — is  not,  in  itself,  a  be- 
trayal of  our  democratic  objectives  and 
should  not  be  regarded  as  such. 

2.  SUSTAINED  COMMITMENT 

Concrete  proof  of  a  genuine  and  ma- 
ture U.S.  commitment  to  sustained,  long- 
range  cooperation  would  have  a  positive 
and  steadying  effect  on  Latin  America. 
Inter-American  affairs  have  long  suf- 
fered from  too  much  rhetoric  imsup- 
ported  by  substantive  commitment  and 
action.  Therefore,  an  increase  in  the 
AID  appropriations  and  other  concrete 
forms  of  economic  assistance  must  be  an 
essential  part  of  our  policy.  However,  we 
should  avoid  the  mistake,  which  has 
often  proved  very  costly  in  the  past, 
of  assuming  that  money  is  the  only,  or 
even  the  decisive,  factor  in  promoting 
Latin  American  development.  The  trick 
is  people,  not  dollars  or  pesos. 


3.  DSMOCRATIC  POLITIC AL  INSTITDTIONS 

One  of  the  fundamental  weaknesses 
of  the  Alliance  has  been  its  excessive  re- 
liance on  central  governments,  with  lit- 
tle or  no  involvement  of  the  mass  of  the 
population  In  either  selecting  or  carrying 
out  Alliance  programs.  A  niunber  of  us 
in  Congress  have  long  been  concerned 
over  this  basic  shortcoming. 

In  1966.  I  cosponsored  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraseri 
title  IX  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
which  calls  for  "assuring  maxlmimi  par- 
ticipation in  the  task  of  economic  devel- 
opment on  the  part  of  people  of  devel- 
oping countries,  tlirough  the  encourage- 
ment of  democratic  private  and  local 
governmental  institutions."  Despite 
much  rhetoric,  this  mandate  has  largely 
been  neglected.  It  has  been  neglected 
principally  because  AID  officials  gener- 
ally have  far  more  experience  in  eco- 
nomic development,  and  they  naturally 
prefer  to  stick  to  what  they  know  best. 
In  part  this  neglect,  frankly,  reflects 
skepticism  regarding  the  feasibility  or 
even  desirability  of  title  IX  objectives. 

And  yet  the  results  achieved  at  local 
levels  In  some  places  have  revealed  the 
dramatic  potential  of  this  approach. 

It  is  essential  to  place  more  emphasis 
on  civic  development  and  the  promotion 
of  local  community  institutions.  This  can 
be  done  by  applying  methods  which  have 
already  proved  successful  and  by  giving 
leadership  responsibilities  to  those  most 
affected  by  the  proposed  projects.  It  is 
impossible  to  promote  democracy  with- 
out involving  the  people  of  the  society. 

4.    EPFECTIVE    TRADE    PROMOTION 

Clearly  the  less  developed  countries 
must  expand  their  export  earnings  to 
finance  increased  imports  or  capital 
goods  and  essential  raw  materials,  and 
to  service  their  international  debts.  To 
some  extent  the  problems  they  face  may 
be  eased  through  concessions  on  imports 
by  the  United  States  and  other  developed 
countries.  However,  concessions  are  not 
necessarily  an  answer.  They  can  do  as 
much  harm  as  good  by  permitting  ineffi- 
ciency and  high  costs  in  local  production 
to  continue  indefinitely.  We  could  use 
sugar  quotas  as  an  example.  Judging 
from  all  indications,  no  significant  per- 
centage of  the  profits  accruing  from 
sugar  quotas  has  been  used  for  national 
economic  development  plans,  for  im- 
proved efficiency  in  production,  or  for 
improved  labor  conditions  in  the  produc- 
ing coimtries. 

Some  international  action  may  be  nec- 
essary to  establish  price  floors  to  pre- 
vent the  complete  collap>se  of  prices 
while  normal  market  forces  work  to  ad- 
just the  flow  of  trade  between  countries. 
This  kind  of  stabilization,  in  my  view, 
would  be  desirable  and  has  been  achieved 
through  devices  such  as  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement.  But  most  of 
the  effort  to  increase  proflts  through 
trade  must  be  made  by  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  themselves.  There  are 
countless  examples  of  countries  which 
have  lost  important  export  markets  be- 
cause they  failed  to  pay  attention  to  pro- 
duction requirements  and  export  promo- 
tion. Available  evidence  suggests  the 
likelihood  that  in  practically  every  ooun- 
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try  there  are  major  opportunities  for 
profitable  expansion  of  exports  and/or 
economically  sound  substitutes  for  im- 
ports. But  this  requires  a  concentrated 
and  professional  effort  in  locating  trade 
opportunities,  in  organizing  the  needed 
private  and  public  production  and  mar- 
keting efforts  to  supply  proper  qualities 
and  quantities  at  the  right  time,  in  ob- 
taining the  needed  financing,  and  in 
carrying  out  the  essential  export  promo- 
tion. The  United  States  could  effectively 
provide  the  necessary  managerial  advice 
to  achieve  this  goal. 

The  prevalent  foreign  trade  image  of 
the  United  States  in  Latin  America  is 
that  of  an  industrial  nation  which  sells 
manufactured  goods  to  the  developing 
countries  at  steadily  increasing  prices 
while  importing  raw  materials  and  agri- 
cultural commodities  at  advantageous 
prices  from  them.  But  the  fact  is  that 
we  also  export  large  quantities  of  raw 
materials.  U.S.  exports  of  agricultural 
products  alone  exceeded  S6  billion  last 
year.  This  year  they  will  again  approxi- 
mate that  figure,  with  about  $5  billion 
in  cash  sales.  The  tremendous  growth 
achieved  by  the  United  States  in  soybean 
output  and  exports  serves  as  one  exam- 
ple of  the  opportunities  available  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  production  and 
trade.  In  the  early  post  World  War  n 
l>eriod  we  produced  and  exported  less 
than  $10  million  worth  of  soybeans  a 
year.  Now  soybean  production  is  a  multi- 
billion  dollar  crop,  and  our  last  year's 
exports  of  beans,  oil,  and  meal  were 
valued  at  well  over  SI  billion. 

South  America  provides  a  similar  suc- 
cess story  in  this  field.  In  1964,  Brazil  was 
faced  with  a  serious  problem  because  ex- 
ports had  failed  to  keep  up  with  foreign 
exchange  needs.  Helped  by  temporary 
balance-of-payments  support  from  us 
and  others  Brazil  set  about  diversifying 
production  and  exports.  Through  its  own 
effort  and  determination,  that  country 
has  expended  exports  of  nontraditional 
agricultural  commodities  by  50  to  75  per- 
cent— $200  to  $300  million  per  year — 
since  1964,  accounting  for  about  15  to  20 
percent  of  total  national  exports.  Brazil's 
export  earnings  are  now  almost  sufficient 
to  meet  her  total  foreign  exchange  needs 
for  imports  of  capital  and  consimier 
goods  and  for  supplies  and  debt  serv- 
icing. Our  contribution  to  this  success 
consisted  largely  of  technical  assistance, 
plus  modest  amounts  of  financial  aid. 

Ecuador  is  faced  T\ath  a  similar  for- 
eign exchange  problem,  though  of  dif- 
ferent proportions.  Banana  exports, 
which  in  1968  accounted  for  half  of 
Ecuador's  total  expwrts  of  $210  million, 
are  expected  to  be  off  sharply  In  1969  and 
to  decline  still  further  in  1970.  Action  is 
urgently  needed  to  locate  and  develop 
new  opportunities  for  export  and  for  im- 
port substitution.  Through  agreements 
for  private  development  of  petroleimi 
and  timber,  Ecuador  expects  to  improve 
its  foreign  exchange  position  by  $30  to 
$35  million  per  year  after  1973-74.  How- 
ever, these  earnings  will  not  meet  in- 
terim needs  and  if  the  present  rapid 
growth  rate  of  imports  continues,  they 
will  not  meet  post- 1974  needs  either.  A 
study  now  being  completed  suggests  sev- 
eral other  potentially  favorable  com- 
modity opportunities  which,  through  a 


combination  of  economically  sound  im- 
port substitution  and  export  expansion, 
would  provide  over  $50  million  per  year 
to  relieve  balance-of-payments  pressures. 
This  is  an  area  of  United  States-Latin 
American  cooperation  of  great  potential 
benefit  to  our  neighbors  and  involving 
relatively  little  cost  to  us.  We  should  en- 
courage Latin  Americans  to  seek  and  ex- 
pand production  and  trade  opportunities, 
and  we  should  help  them  in  doing  so. 

5.    PROGRAMS    THAT    REACH    THE    PEOPLE 

Most  U.S.  assistance  programs  in  Latin 
America  have  concentrated  raainly  on 
the  development  of  large  industry  and 
urban  services,  housing  and  living  con- 
ditions, leaving  very  little  for  the  50  to  85 
percent  of  the  Latin  Americans  who  live 
in  the  campo  and  in  the  smaller  towns 
and  cities.  Nevertheless,  we  have  learned 
through  experience  that  the  intelligent 
and  well -coordinated  application  of  mod- 
est resources  can  achieve  a  great  and 
rapid  impact  in  rural  areas  in  terms  of 
agricultural  production.  A  5-  to  6-percent 
annual  Increase  over  a  period  of  5  years 
would  be  quite  possible  in  most  South 
American  countries.  Rural  living  stand- 
ards can  be  raised  appreciably  at  costs  of 
from  a  few  dollars  to  a  few  hundred  per 
family,  compared  with  several  times  the 
amount  needed  for  creating  urban  jobs 
and  barely  adequate  urban  living  condi- 
tions. This  in  turn  would  reduce  the  mas- 
sive migration  to  the  cities  which  is  al- 
ready overwhelming  urban  facilities  and 
creating  political  pressures  of  dangerous 
proportions. 

Future  U.S.  lending  should  concentrate 
more  on  rural  and  interior  areas  with 
emphasis  on  such  targets  as  production 
and  marketing,  processing  of  agricul- 
tural products,  building  farm-to-market 
roads,  and  the  development  of  local  com- 
munity services.  Large  industry  and  most 
urban  programs  would  be  better  left  to 
other  international  lenders  and  multi- 
lateral agencies.  Except  for  emergencies. 
U.S.  bilateral  loans  should  not  be  made 
for  the  principal  purpose  of  financing 
general  commodity  imports.  Instead,  the 
United  States  should  reserve  its  loans 
for  institutions  that  will  provide  new 
public  and  commercial  services  which 
help'  the  small  man  ge*  on  his  feet,  or 
that  stimulate  private  initiative  gener- 
ally. 

6.    PRIVATE    INrriATTVE 

Latin  American  private  enterprise 
could  play  a  much  more  productive  and 
beneficial  role  than  it  does  at  present. 
Properly  encouraged  and  controlled,  it  is 
capable  of  infusing  faltering  economies 
with  new  sources  of  energy  and  income. 
In  many  areas  of  Latin  America  private 
initiative  is  thought  of  in  terms  of 
the  dog-eat-dog  practices  prevalent  in 
the  19th  century.  And  in  all  too  many  in- 
stances local  practices  justify  that  image. 
There  may  be  some  ways  in  which  the 
United  States  could  effectively  encour- 
age Latin  America  to  derive  much 
greater  benefit  from  the  private  enter- 
prise sector;  for  example,  to — 

Assist  willing  coimtries  in  systemati- 
cally identifying  and  studying  opportu- 
nities for  increasing  production  and  im- 
proving distribution  through  expanding 
the  private  sector. 

Encourage  the  use  of  economic  incen- 
tives which  some  countries  have  used 


successfully  to  attract  funds  and  mana- 
gerial know-how  from  Indigenous  sources 
into  productive  private  enterprise  in  de- 
pressed areas. 

Employ  seed  money  obtained  from  U.S. 
Government,  business,  and  elsewhere  to 
establish  special  funds  for  the  financing 
of  investments  which  develop  indigenous 
talents. 

Ask  the  U.S.  business  community  to 
lend,  at  its  own  cost,  junior  executive  or 
professional  talent  on  a  rotating  1-year 
basis  for  specialized  management  skills 
needed  in  Latin  American  business.  This 
would  be  a  kind  of  business-world  Peace 
Corps.  I  have  been  encouraged  to  note 
that  the  new  Peace  Corps  director,  Jo- 
seph Blatchford,  is  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  attracting  highly  skilled  indi- 
viduals into  the  Corps.  The  International 
Executive  Service  Corps  can  also  play  an 
expanded  role. 

Assist  Latin  American  governments  In 
identifying  government  services  which 
indigenous  private  enterprise  could  man- 
age more  economically,  thereby  permit- 
ting them  to  shift  public  resources  to 
areas  presently  neglected. 

7.  DIALOGUE  WITH  LATIN   AMERICA 

It  is  essential  to  establish  a  more 
meaingf  ul  dialogue  and  increase  rapport 
with  those  Latin  American  groups,  par- 
ticularly intellectuals  and  students,  who 
are  highly  critical  of  our  policies  but  who 
are  still  open  to  reason  and  persuasion. 
Fortunately  our  visa  policy  has  become 
more  intelligent  in  recent  years,  and 
Latin  American  leftists  wishing  to  visit 
the  United  States  usually  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the  necessary  au- 
thorization. But  visits  and  tours  to  the 
United  States,  useful  as  they  are,  are 
not  enough  to  provide  a  clear  perspective 
of  our  coimtry  with  all  its  virtues  and 
defects.  And  at  all  events  the  numbers  of 
Latin  Americans  involved  in  such  visits 
are  relatively  small.  We  must  improve 
the  quality  and  scope  of  our  dialogue, 
especially  with  Latin  Americans  outside 
government  circles.  More  frank  and 
vigorous  give-and-take  is  needed,  not 
only  for  purposes  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  correction  of  miscon- 
ceptions, but  also  to  overcome  xmfortu- 
nate  prejudices  which  have  developed  on 
both  sides  in  our  relations  over  past 
decades. 

Neglect  of  this  aspect  of  our  relation- 
ship with  Latin  America,  either  through 
failure  to  imderstand  its  importance  or 
because  of  fear  and  resentment  of  Latin 
American  criticism  in  frank  discussions, 
has  cost  us  heavily  in  the  past.  Our  of- 
ficials should  be  encouraged  to  develop 
an  activist  approach  to  the  dialogue  with 
Latin  America,  and  should  be  trained  to 
become  much  more  effective  at  it.  This 
includes  a  willingness  to  listen  as  well  as 
to  talk,  and  an  ability  to  explain  the 
United  States  and  its  policies  with 
honesty  and  objectivity. 

8.  IMPROVED  PERSONNEL  SELECTION 

Our  performance  in  Latin  America 
could  be  improved  through  better  selec- 
tion and  assignment  of  experienced  and 
professionally  qualified  State.  AID  and 
other  officials,  including  our  military 
representatives,  especially  for  key  posts 
both  here  and  in  the  field.  Selection 
should  be  based  on  proven  ability  and 
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achievement  iki  the  actual  implementa- 
tion of  U.S.  t>oIicies  and  in  improving 
our  relations  with  Latin  America,  par- 
ticularly along  the  lines  set  forth  in 
these  recommendations.  Among  others, 
the  trade  promotion  and  title  IX  pro- 
grams will  require  dedicated,  experi- 
enced professionals  with  private  as  well 
as  public  experience  working  directly 
and  full-time  on  these  sictivities. 

9.  JOAS  LKAOBRSHIP 

We  should  help  to  increase  the  prestige 
and  effectiveness  of  the  OAS  by  working 
to  improve  tl»  level  of  its  day-to-day 
operations.  lt«  decisionmaking  ability. 
and  the  quality  of  its  personnel.  Special 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  recruiting 
officials  who  ate  skilled  in  the  fields  of 
economic  and  civic  development.  To  the 
extent  the  oAs  gains  recognition  and 
acceptance  as  ia  competent,  serious  and 
useful  organisation  there  will  be  a 
lessened  tendency  to  Interpret  Inter- 
American  affairs  as  an  inevitable  con- 
frontation bettween  the  United  States 
and  L«Mn  America. 

10.    COORontATION    OF    n.S.    ACTTVITT 

Much  more  Icould  be  done  inside  the 
United  States  Ito  raise  the  level  of  our 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  Latin 
America.  Progiess  in  this  field  could  be 
achieved  by  l<icreasing  and  improving 
relations  among  the  various  sectors  of 
our  society  wHich  are  involved,  in  one 
way   or   another,    with   Latin   America. 
Hopefully  this  jwould  yield  better  results 
in   the  perfonjiance  of   all   concerned. 
During  my  yeais  in  Congress  I  have  often 
despaired,  not  only  over  the  lack  of  co- 
ordination £imang  those  sectors  but  also 
with  the  amount  of  mutual  suspicion  and 
even  hostility  which  prevails.  Congress  is 
frequently  superficial  and  unfair  in  its 
criticism  of  th*  State  Department,  and 
the  latter  Is  usjaaDy  extremely  defensive 
and  cagey  in  1^  dealings  with  the  Hill. 
Some  of  the  Latin  Americanists  in  our 
academic  comniunlty  regard  any  contact 
with  the  Goveijnment  as  pointless.  And 
there  is  much  iwasted  motion  and  mis- 
understanding ^n  all  sides.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting for  a  moment  that  we  should  all 
get    together    tp   agree   on    a   common 
"party  line."  But  I  am  convinced  that  we 
all  have  a  great  deal  to  learn,  much  of  it 
from  one  anoth(>r. 

As  a  specific  example,  it  woxJd  be  very 
useful  if  more  of  the  results  of  United 
States  and  Latin  American  research  and 
scholarship  coi^ld  be  injected  into  the 
"think  tanks"  qf  the  State  Department. 
and  if  our  acade(micians  could  be  brought 
a  little  closer  Jo  the  realities  of  Latin 
American  problems  which  confront  us 
dally  in  Goveikment.  The  State  De- 
partment's creation  of  a  special  office  to 
follow  and  repirt  on  U.S.  research  on 
Latin  America  fas  an  excellent  step  In 
this  direction.  But  I  would  hope  that 
much  more  frequent  contact  and  ex- 
change can  be  developed  among  all  of 
us  who  are  seriously  committed  to  im- 
proving United  j  States-Latin  American 
relations.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  10  suggestions  I  have 
outlined  today  ^nly  scratch  the  surface 
of  possibilities  fdr  improvement  in  United 
States-Latin  Ai^erican  relations.  As  I 
mentioned.  I  h£«re  not  addressed  myself 
in    detail    to    t  le    massive   substantive 


problems  of  literacy,  pubUc  health,  hous- 
ing, and  population  growth,  among 
others. 

Together  with  the  Latins,  and  with 
their  leadership,  we  can  solve  those  prob- 
lems. But  we  cannot  be  unrealistic  about 
what  that  solution  will  require.  It  will 
require:  A  realistic  time  frame;  the  will 
of  the  Latin  Americans  and  their  lead- 
ers; sensitive,  patient  and  understanding 
U.S.  participation;  and  a  commitment, 
stated  at  the  highest  levels  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, to  active  U.3.  participation  in 
the  challenge  of  Latin  American  politi- 
cal, social  and  economic  development. 

As  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks, I  believe  we  are  at  a  critical  turn- 
ing point  In  our  relations  with  Latin 
America.  This  point  Is  fraught  with  dan- 
gers as  well  as  opportimltles.  We  can, 
like  spoiled  children,  pick  up  our  mar- 
bles and  go  away  in  frustration  and  de- 
feat. Or  we  can  use  the  wealth  of  tools 
at  our  disposal  to  develop  a  mature  re- 
lationship with  an  important,  vibrant 
and  exciting  area  of  the  world. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  we  must  take 
the  second  path  and  take  it  with  dis- 
patch and  sensitivity. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Vanik)  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day the  House  passed  the  tax  reform  bill 
of  1969.  It  was  a  commendable  effort.  Al- 
though it  does  not  meet  all  of  our  ex- 
pectations, it  is  a  beginning  down  the 
long  road  toward  tax  equality. 

Now  our  attention  must  turn  to  our 
Nation's  senior  citizens.  It  is  imperative 
that  this  session  of  the  91st  Congress 
adopt  legislation  to  increase  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  Those  hardest  hit  by  the 
current  Inflation  have  been  the  elderly,  it 
is  unconscionable  that  our  senior  citizens 
should  suffer  because  the  Government 
has  been  unable  to  control  the  rising 
cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  beglrming  of  this 
session  I  introduced  social  security  legis- 
lation which  would  raise  benefits  by  15 
percent  and  set  a  minimum  payment  at 
$80  per  month.  Built  into  the  system 
would  be  a  cost-of-living  Increase  provi- 
sion. Over  80  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  cosponsored  this  legisla- 
tion. 

In  addition,  my  staff  has  just  com- 
pleted a  study  of  all  other  social  security 
legislation  which  has  been  Introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  all  Mem- 
bers. The  compilation  of  different  types 
of  bills,  by  number  and  sponsoring  Mem- 
ber's name  will  be  included  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  In  summary,  this 
study  shows  that  nearly  700  separate 
social  security  bills  have  already  been 
Introduced  this  year:  124  Members  intro- 
duced legislation  to  Increase  social  secu- 
rity benefits;  149  Members  Introduced 
cost-of-living  increase  measures;  172 
Members  introduced  disability  coverage. 

This  study  clearly  shows  the  extensive 
support  which  exists  among  members 
of  both  parties  for  immediate  action  on 
social  security  Improvements.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  take  immediate  action  on 
this  vital  legislation.  Our  senior  citizens 
deserve  nothing  less. 


Number    of    Members    introducing    or    co- 
sponsoring  bills  (by  party) > 

Percentage  and  dollar  mlnUn\un  benefit 
Increase: 

Democrat  io8 

Republican    ig 

Cost  of  living  Increase: 

Democrat   105 

Republican    44 

Special  Increases  In  benefits: 

Democrat   5 

Republican    2 

Computation  of  benefits: 

Democrat   s 

Republican    2 

Death  benefits: 

Democrat   9 

Republican    4 

Maximum  limitation  on  earned  income : 

Democrat  igi 

Republican    82 

Coverage     (Federal,     State,     and     local 
Employees)  : 

Democrat   21 

Republican    10 

Disability  benefits  (eligibility)  : 

Democrat  us 

Republican    54 

Eligibility: 

Democrat   12 

Republican    4 

Benefits   at   72   for   certain    uninsured 
Individuals: 

Democrat  04 

Republican    q 

Benefit    categories    (adoptions,    parent, 
wives,  etc.) : 

Democrat  20 

Republican    5 

Taxes  and  contributions: 

Democrat  13 

Republican    211      4 

Total  Democrats 604 


Total  Republicans 233 


HTALTH    BENXfTTS 

General  aid  and  miscellaneous  amend- 
ments: 

Democrat    

Republican I"" 

Child   health   and   welfare;    aid   to   de^ 
pendent  children: 

Democrat    

Republican 111"! 

Hospital  Insurance  for  the  aged: 

Democrat    

Republican ^^II 

Supplemental  medical  insurance': 

Democrat   

Republican    IIIIIIII"" 

Grants  to  States  for  medical  assistance 
programs: 

Democrat  

Republican    III"       " 


105 
26 


104 
18 

70 
16 


Total   Democrats... 
Total    Republicans. 


4 
4 

369 

70 


Grand  total: 

Democrats    973 

Republicans 303 

'  Correct  as  to  the  Ways  and  Means  calendar 
and  subsequent  additions  through  Aug  8 
1969. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
PROFILE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  (Mr.  Hall)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  way 
has  recently  been  discovered  by  those 
who  would  seek  "instant  publicity"  to 
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acquire  same,  by  the  simple  device  of 
catlgatlng  the  Department  of  Defense. 

There  are  those  who  have  served  In  the 
Congress  for  20  years  and  more,  who 
have  had  opportimltles  time  and  time 
again,  year  after  year,  to  express  their 
opinions  of  this  Federal  agency;  yet  no 
voices  of  criticism  had  been  heard  until 
recently,  when  It  apparently  became 
fashionable  and  the  "in"  thing  to  do,  to 
take  "picks"  on  the  military  in  general 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  in  partic- 
ular. I  have  taken  my  swings  at  Indivi- 
duals therein,  especially  civilians  at  the 
top  level,  but  today  I  speak  of  and  for 
the  organization,  and  especially  one  of 
its  components. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  defend  the 
Department  of  Defense,  their  record  of 
achievement  for  defense  of  air,  land,  and 
sea,  needs  no  words  of  backing  from  me; 
however,  I  do  wish  to  take  this  time  to 
commend  one  section  of  that  Depart- 
ment, for  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  city  of  Neosho,  Mo.,  located  In  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District,  a  dis- 
trict that  I  have  proudly  been  privileged 
to  represent  in  the  Congress  since  1960. 

I  refer  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Ad- 
justment, Its  Director,  Donald  F.  Brad- 
ford, and  his  fine  staff,  who  at  my  re- 
quest studied  the  problem,  surveyed  It 
with  me,  and  have  made  at  least  two  sub- 
sequent helpful  and  cooperative  trips  to 
the  area,  and  then  prepared  an  indus- 
trial profile  and  district  plan  for  the  city 
of  Neosho. 

All  of  this,  following  the  loss  of  its 
major  industry,  the  Rocketdyne  plant  of 
North  American  Rockwell,  when  its 
liquid  propelled  rocket  engines  were 
phased  out,  and  the  remaining  capability 
was  merged  with  other  plants  belonging 
to  the  company. 

To  those  of  you  unfamiliar  with  the 
industrial  profile  Idea  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Adjustment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  let  me  provide  you  with 
a  brief  backgroimding  on  the  subject — 

The  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment 
was  established  in  March  1961  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  assisting  individuals  and  com- 
munities to  adjust  to  the  economic  Im- 
pacts of  changes  In  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  It  operates  under 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Installations  and  logistics,  Mr.  Barry 
Shilllto. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment 
Is  assisted  by  representatives  of  other 
Federal  agencies  who  join  in  ad  hoc  con- 
ferences or  community  visits  under  the 
management  of  the  DOD. 

Assistance  to  private  Indlvldusds  and 
business  firms  provided  Indirectly  by 
helping  communities  raise  their  levels  of 
economic  activity  . 

Assistance  to  communities  consists  of 
counseling  and  technical  support:  That 
is,  helping  community  leaders — ^who  in- 
vite its  assistance — to  orgEuilze  for  eco- 
nomic growth,  to  develop  a  strategy 
for  economic  expansion  and  diversifica- 
tion, to  Identify  the  resources  and  lia- 
bilities of  the  area,  and  to  find  and  apply 
appropriate  Federal  programs. 

Since  its  establishment,  the  OEA  has 
engaged  in  a  total  of  98  projects  In  39 


States.  Among  these,  61  were  major  base 
closures,  and  nine  others  contract- 
change  situations.  At  the  present  time, 
21  base  closure  projects  and  two  con- 
tract-change projects  are  active  In  the 
OEA  offices  In  varying  degrees. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment  Is 
manned  by  five  professionals  and  two 
secretaries.  It  has  no  field  offices.  It  con- 
tracts for  industrial  development  assist- 
ance at  a  cost  of  $22,500  annually. 

On  June  26  of  this  year,  Mr.  Donald 
Bradford,  accompanied  by  four  members 
of  his  staff,  journeyed  to  Neosho,  Mo.  for 
the  third  time  and  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  the  Industrial  development 
profile  to  the  leaders  of  that  dty,  and  to 
discuss  with  them  the  Intention  of  the 
Air  Force  to  declare  certain — old  deacti- 
vated Fort  Crowder — industrial  prop- 
erties of  Interest  to  the  community— sur- 
plus to  Its  needs. 

The  Industrial  profile,  a  92-page  docu- 
ment prepared  by  the  OEA.  was  devel- 
oped after  nimierous  trips  to  Neosho  and 
much  research  and  preparation.  It  con- 
tains a  detailed  charting  of  the  course, 
for  Neosho's  best  industrial  develoiMnent 
strategy  based  on  the  economic  activities 
and  locatlonal  factors  of  Neosho  in  to- 
day's national  economy. 

The  profile  deals  in  great  detail  with 
seven  areas  of  importance : 

First.  The  economy  of  the  Neosho  area ; 

Second.  An  evaluation  of  the  industrial 
development  program; 

Third.  Recommendations  for  an  in- 
dustrial development  strategy ; 

Fourth.  Target  Industries  recom- 
mended for  promotion; 

Fifth.  The  industrial  development  pro- 
gram; 

Sixth.  Development  and  control  of  In- 
dustrial land; 

Seventh.  Training  for  the  Industrial 
skills  of  the  future. 

The  visit  to  Neosho.  Mo.  by  the  Direc- 
tor and  staff  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Adjustment,  has  brightened  considerably 
the  prospects  of  that  community  to  at- 
tract and  acquire  new  industry,  and  has 
assured  the  people  that  the  piUlout  of 
an  Important  defense-related,  high-em- 
ployment industry,  will  not  leave  them 
stranded  and  helpless  in  their  quest  of 
improving  the  economic  base  of  their 
community. 

I  am  sure  that  the  advice,  and  analysis 
offered  the  city  of  Neosho,  Mo.  will  bene- 
fit it  as  much  as  it  has  other  cities. 

To  cite  a  few  examples: 

First.  The  Brookley  Air  Force  Base  in 
Mobile,  Ala.,  was  aimoimced  for  closure 
in  November  of  1964.  Following  the  de- 
velopment of  a  program  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Adjustment,  the  city  of  Mobile 
has  established  a  general  aviation  air- 
port, an  industrial  development  park, 
which  has  accounted  for  1,635  Jobs,  in- 
cluding an  engine  remanuf acturing  plant 
of  ContinentEd  Motors  Corp.,  which  em- 
ploys 1.200  persons. 

The  University  of  South  Alabama  built 
on  250  acres  of  the  property,  and  by  the 
end  of  1970,  the  campus  is  projected  to 
have  a  student  enrollment  of  3,260  and 
a  faculty  and  staff  of  250. 

In  addition  to  these  major  uses,  the 
city  of  Mobile  will  use  24  acres  of  the 


property  for  a  new  city  pyark  and  a  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  station  will  occupy  a  portion 
of  the  former  base. 

Overall,  11,000  new  jobs  have  been  cre- 
ated in  the  Mobile  area  since  the  Initia- 
tion of  the  Industrial  profile  by  the  eco- 
nomic adjustment  program. 

Second.  Olmsted  Air  Force  Base,  In 
Middletown,  Pa.,  was  scheduled  to  be 
closed  in  June  1969.  It  was  found  pos- 
sible, however,  to  close  the  installation 
one  year  earlier  because  of  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  civilian  uses  for  the  prop- 
erty following  closure  announcement. 

Civil  aviation,  Industry,  and  higher 
education  represented  the  major  civilian 
uses  f oimd  for  the  property. 

Olmstead  State  Airport,  a  regional  Jet 
airport,  was  established. 

Warehouses  have  been  converted  to 
factory  sp£ice  by  a  number  of  companies, 
such  as  Fruehauf  Corporation.  The  total 
of  more  than  20  Industrial  and  service 
enterprises  occupying  space  at  the  for- 
mer bsise  provides  employment  for  1,500 
persons. 

The  State  Capitol  campus  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  opened  at 
Olmsted  with  an  enrollment  of  500;  by 
1975  the  enrollment  figure  is  expected  to 
rise  to  7,500. 

A  residual  military  use  is  represented 
by  the  presence  of  the  Peimsylvania  Na- 
tional Guard  on  a  portion  of  the  prop- 
erty. 

"Third.  To  cite  another  example,  Schil- 
ling Air  Force  Base,  Sallna,  Kans..  was 
closed  In  June  1965.  With  the  Industrial 
profile  made  available  to  the  city  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Adjustment,  Sallna 
was  encouraged  to  turn  part  of  the  base 
into  a  new  municipal  airport.  A  nxunber 
of  industrial  enterprises,  such  as  Beech 
Aircraft  Corp.,  have  set  up  operations  on 
the  property  and  current  employment  Is 
running  over  2,000  persons. 

An  area  vocational-technical  school 
with  an  enrollment  and  faculty  of  500  Is 
established  on  the  property  and  a  "wait- 
ing wives"  program  for  3,092  dependents 
of  military  personnel  serving  overseas 
are  occupsong  Capehart  housing  at  the 
installation. 

Many  other  cities,  have  received  the 
most  helpful  attention  of  this  fine  divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

To  name  a  few : 

Waco,  Tex.,  James  Coxmally  Air  Force 
Base;  Erie  Army  Depot,  Port  Clinton, 
Ohio;  Hastings  Naval  Ammunition  De- 
pot, Hastings,  Nebr.;  Dow  Air  Force  Base, 
Bangor,  Maine.  The  shock  of  losing  a 
defense  related  industry  would  be  great 
for  any  community,  be  it  Iwge  or  small. 
The  Department  of  Defense,  being  under 
no  obligation  to  involve  itself  in  local 
problems,  could  well  have  plead  "too 
busy,"  or  have  adopted  a  "so  what," 
"hands  off"  policy,  and  gone  on  about 
its  business.  Instead,  realizing,  the  loss 
of  jobs,  income,  and  opportunity  that 
would  befall  a  community  undergoing 
such  a  loss,  the  Office  of  Economic  Ad- 
justment was  created,  and  hsis  paid  for 
itself  many  times  over  and  good  will  and 
competent  service  to  many  cities  of  the 
Nation. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  speak  in  their 
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behalf  today,]  and  say  to  them,  for  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Mis- 
souri and  the]  city  of  Neosho,  thank  you 
for  a  job  well  pone. 

Mr.  EDWiRDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  Ur.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  niy  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentlemai  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards*. ! 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wa^t  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missourt  for  mentioning  in  some 
detail  the  wotk  that  has  been  done  in 
Mobile,  Ala.,  I  since  the  closing  of  the 
Brookley  Air  l|'orce  Base  there. 

Second,  Mrj  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
say,  as  the  gentleman  in  the  well  knows, 
and  as  many  of  us  in  the  House  know 
from  experiei^ce,  that  when  the  word 
comes  down  ffom  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment that  a  liase  is  going  to  be  closed 
in  a  Member'sldistrlct,  sudden  panic  sets 
in.  Certainly  that  was  the  case  in  my 
district.  Two  |  weeks  after  I  was  first 
elected  and  before  I  ever  set  foot  into 
Washongton,  Secretary  McNamara  or- 
dered Brookleji  Air  Force  Base  closed. 

There  were  13,000  civilians  working 
on  that  base,  and  about  1,000  military 
people.  This  represented  17  percent  of 
the  work  force  In  the  area  of  MobUe,  Ala., 
the  biggest  industry  in  southwest  Ala- 
bama, if  you  will,  and  all  of  a  sudden  the 
ax  descended. 

So   when  you  shake  yourselves,   and 
shake  that  soit  of  a  thing  off  and  try 
to  get  your  wits  about  you  again    and 
your  people  sUirt  to  rally  and  to  try  to 
save  the  base,  i^  is  proper,  and  find  that 
that  is  out  of  the  question,  then  there 
appears  on  the  scene  Don  Bradford,  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment  with 
the  sole  purpoje  of  trying  to  assist  the 
community  in  overcoming  this  impact 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  very  sound  when  he 
says  that  one  olj  the  smart  things  the  De- 
fense Department  has  done  is  to  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  there 
will  be  an  imi^act  when  one  of  these 
bases  is  closed,  and  to  set  up  a  depart- 
ment such  as  tl^e  Office  of  Economic  Ad- 
justment to  gd  in  and  work  with  the 
community  leaders,  with  the  city  officials 
the  county  offices,  with  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  »11  other  officials  and  citi- 
zens in  trying  t^  help  them,  through  ex- 
perience with  p^t  base  closings,  to  find 
to  convert  the  facility 
sef ul  purpose  insofar  as 
i  concerned. 

itleman  from  Missouri 
le  progress  made  in  Mo- 
In  addition  to  that,  Mr. 
kve  now  located  Lear- 
Siegler  in  Mobile  with  the  help  of  Don 
Bradford  and  his  agency. 

This  is  not  tc  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
they  go  personally  and  solicit  industry; 
that  is  not  their  business,  but  they  find 
ways  to  help  the  community  do  the  job. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  join  wii  h  my  colleague  in  the 
well,  the  gentlerian  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Hall)  in  his  comments  about  the  agency 
£Uid  in  his  comments  about  Mr.  Brad- 
ford himself,  and  to  say  that  the  agency 
and  Mr.  Bradf or  i  and  his  fine  staff  have 
been  of  immeasi  irable  value  to  the  peo- 
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pie  of  southwest  Alabama  in  trying  to 
work  out  the  problems  created  by  the 
unfortunate — and  I  still  believe  wrong- 
ful— closing  of  Brookley  Air  Force  Base. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  of  us 
who  have  dealt  with  industrial  procure- 
ment, industry  related,  and  defense  re- 
lated, and  other  agencies  in  our  own 
communities,  know  full  well  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Alabama 
<Mr.  Edwards)  was  right  in  there  scram- 
bling, so  that,  even  with  the  help  of  the 
base  technicians,  as  far  as  industrial 
profiles  and  business  and  management 
procedures  are  concerned,  the  local  com- 
munity can  do  much  to  lift  itself  up  by 
its  own  bootstraps. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted 
with  the  comments  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  and  I  am  also  de- 
lighted with  the  additions  that  have 
recently  come  to  his  commimity,  and  I 
certainly  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
comments  about  this  defense  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  that  we  lend  a  hand  and 
recognize  the  degree  of  service  given  to 
our  Nation  over  and  above  the  call  of 
duty  at  times  by  our  various  agencies. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    would    like    to    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebel- 
rus)     whose    predecessor,    the    present 
Senator  from  Kansas,  has  just  been  on 
the  floor — to  insert  his  remarks  concern- 
ing the  situation  at  Salina,  Kans.,  and 
that  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schneebeld  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  his  remarks  on  this 
subject    of    the    Economic    Adjustment 
Agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  point  out  and 
illuustrate  how  cooperation  between  a 
Federal  agency  and  a  local  community 
can  achieve  meaningful  results  through 
an  example  in  my  home  State  of  Kansas. 
We  hear  much  about  the  ineffectiveness 
of  our  vast  Government  bureaucracy;  I 
think  the  public  should  also  be  aware 
when  a  Government  program  achieves 
proven  success. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Hall, 
for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  talk 
about  the  cooperation  and  progress  be- 
tween the  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
City  of  Salina,  Kans. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
pointed  out.  Schilling  Air  Force  Base 
in  Salina,  Kans.,  was  closed  in  June 
1965 — a  decision  that  might  have  meant 
an  economic  crisis  for  the  city  of  Salina, 
located  in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  Kansas. 

However,  the  Office  of  Economic  Ad- 
justment developed  an  industrial  profile 
similar  to  past  projects  for  Neosho,  Mo., 
and  MobUe,  Ala.  The  offer  of  qualified 


assistance  by  the  Federal  Government 
sparked  local  initiative  by  community, 
city  and  county  leaders,  and  many  civic 
organizations. 

The  combination  of  advice  and  direc- 
tion from  the  Federal  Government  plus 
local  involvement  and  enthusiasm  at- 
tracted industry  to  Salina,  stimulating 
the  economy  and  avoiding  the  slack  in 
business  activity  that  was  anticipated. 

My  colleagues  from  Missouri  and  Ala- 
bama have  already  mentioned  the  basic 
reason  for  this  success.  The  Office  of 
Economic  Adjustment  based  on  their 
past  experience,  has  with  a  minimal  staff, 
been  most  successful  in  offering  sound 
advice  to  communities  in  similar  situ- 
ations. The  key  to  their  success  is  that 
they  allow  the  local  community  to  make 
the  key  decisions  and  plot  the  course 
to  achieve  the  goal  of  economic  growth. 
To  paraphrase  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  "'There  is  nothing  that  will 
sustain  the  momentum  in  a  local  com- 
munity more  than  the  pride  resulting 
from  a  community  lifting  itself  up  by 
its  own  bootstraps." 

The  success  of  this  approach  in  Salina, 
Kans.,  has  been  noteworthy;  Beech  Air- 
craft Corp.  set  up  operations  on  the 
base  employing  over  2,000  persons;  an 
area  vocational-technical  school,  with 
an  enrollment  and  faculty  of  over  500, 
uses  the  facility;  and  a  waiting  wives 
program  and  organization  for  3,092  de- 
pendents of  military  personnel  serving 
overseas  is  located  on  this  property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  cooperative 
progress  emphasizes  a  basic  principle  in 
keeping  with  President  Nixon's  "New 
Federalism"— that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  provide  for  local  initiative 
to  implement  the  programs,  direction, 
and  other  assistance  provided  by  our 
governmental  agencies. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  concern- 
ing the  Economic  Assistance  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  LIVING  INCOME 
PROGRAM  OF  1969 


(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  was  joined  by  three  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  legislation  that 
would  provide  a  realistic  living  income 
for  all  citizens.  Mr.  Whalen,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, and  Mr.  Ryan  and  I  feel  that  the 
National  Living  Income  Program  Act  will 
provide  subsistence,  not  affluence  for  all 
Americans;  but  it  will  treat  the  poor  as 
they  have  not  been  treated  by  any  past 
or  pending  legislation,  with  dignity  and 
as  equal  and  individual  citizens. 

In  concept,  our  plan  seems  similar  to 
the  family  assistance  plan  outlined  by 
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President  Nixon  in  that  the  Government 
undertakes  a  form  of  income  mainte- 
nance as  a  substitute  for  welfare.  In 
reality,  the  President's  family  assistance 
progrsun  departs  little  from  the  theories 
behind  current  welfare  programs.  Con- 
ceptually and  specifically  it  contrasts 
greatly  with  the  national  living  income 
progrEim.  The  administration  has  not 
accepted  that  a  minimum  standard  of 
living  is  a  right,  not  a  privilege  in  the 
wealthiest  nation  in  history.  A  person 
is  forced  to  work  imder  the  family  as- 
sistance program  to  receive  family  as- 
sistance; it  is  available  only  to  couples 
with  children,  implying  that  the  older 
generation  does  not  deserve  help.  The 
level  of  assistance  under  the  Nixon  plan 
is  only  half  the  requirement  for  a  mini- 
mum existence.  It  provides  a  financial 
foundation  but  not  a  living. 

Three  important  issues  are  involved  in 
any  income  maintenance  plan  our  pro- 
posal attempts  to  resolve  in  a  new  way. 
To  the  question  below  what  level  should 
no  family's  income  be  allowed  to  fall,  we 
assert  that  the  poverty  line  set  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  is  the  ab- 
solute minimum.  With  the  affluence  and 
expertise  possessed  by  the  United  States, 
the  Federal  Government  has  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  resources  to  insure  that 
all  its  citizens — families,  couples,  and 
single  persons — enjoy  at  least  this  mini- 
mum standard  of  living.  A  floor  of  $3,200 
for  a  family  of  four  faces  the  realities  of 
the  cost  of  living.  Even  a  $3,200  benefit 
level  for  a  family  of  four  provides  noth- 
ing more  than  subsistence  in  a  time  of 
great  infiation  of  all  prices;  $3,200  will 
not  allow  a  family  to  live  in  affluence, 
but  is  just  adequate  for  its  basic  needs. 

A  welfare  plan  fails  if  it  does  nothing 
to  help  its  recipients  to  take  over  from 
the  Government  the  t£isk  of  supporting 
them,  and  to  choose  for  themselves  the 
type  of  life  they  want.  Thus  we  have  in- 
cluded a  system  of  work  incentives  to 
provide  the  poor  with  the  tools  by  which 
they  may  become  more  productive  mem- 
bers of  society.  Payments  are  not  con- 
tingent on  employment,  but  the  more 
outside  income  a  person  earns,  the  more 
he  is  able  to  keep.  He  will  eventually, 
under  the  national  living  income  pro- 
gram, be  able  to  work  his  way  up  from  the 
subsistence  level  of  goverrmient  benefits, 
to  a  decent  living  which  he  has  earned. 
The  right  to  live  and  survive  should  not 
be  a  reward  that  can  be  taken  away  as 
punishment.  The  living  income  program 
encourages,  but  does  not  coerce,  the 
poor  to  work. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem with  the  Nixon  proposal,  that  it 
seeks  to  impose  the  desire  to  work.  It 
substitutes  incentives  to  work  for  co- 
ercion to  work.  If  the  threat  is  not  ac- 
cepted, loss  of  ixayments  results  as  pun- 
ishments. 

Through  this  legislation  we  seek  not 
only  to  encourage  employment,  but  also 
human  dignity.  The  theory  that,  if  wel- 
fare is  distasteful  and  shameful  enough, 
people  will  be  dissuaded  from  accepting 
it  and  get  a  job  instead,  has  not  proved 
valid.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  those 
receiving  welfare  have  been  found  to 
abuse  it,  and  only  a  small  number  of  the 
poor  are  actually  able  to  work,  but  do 


not.  If  the  Government  asserts  that  a 
living  income  is  available  to  all  citizens 
as  a  human  right,  the  poor  can  accept 
the  money  without  a  stigma  and  will  be 
free  to  use  it  as  they  wish,  to  make  the 
choices  that  any  other  consumer  makes, 
to  feel  that  they  are  directing  their  own 
lives. 

The  goals  of  the  national  living  in- 
come program  are  ambitious;  the  scope 
is  wide.  Yet  I  believe  we  cannot  afford  to 
strive  for  less.  This  Nation  can — m\ist — 
provide  the  $20  million  our  program  will 
cost.  If  we  reordered  our  priorities  so 
that  human  needs  come  before  missiles 
and  dams  and  buildings,  the  money 
would  be  easy  to  come  by.  The  sooner 
the  Vietnam  war  ends,  the  sooner  the 
Grovemment  can  devote  proper  attention 
to  its  underprivileged  citizens. 

Mr.  Whalen  and  I  first  presented  a 
draft  of  our  current  proposal  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  March  10.  1969  as 
a  bipartisan  attack  on  the  problem  of 
poverty  which  pays  no  heed  to  party  af- 
filiations. Mr.  Bingham  and  Mr.  Ryan 
joined  us  yesterday  in  cosponsoring  the 
national  living  income  program.  We  in- 
troduce it  as  a  realistic  approach  to  the 
problem,  more  in  the  hope  that  the  prin- 
ciple will  provide  a  basis  for  study  than 
in  the  expectation  that  it  will  immedi- 
ately become  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  believe,  however,  that  this  is  a  worth- 
while objective' that  will  gain  acceptance 
as  its  purpose  becomes  clear  to  the  Con- 
gress. In  this  spirit  I  insert  a  summary 
of  our  bill,  confident  that  this  beginning 
will  attract,  stimulate,  and  move  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  this  newest  and 
most  vital  antipoverty  effort: 
Summary:  National  Living  Income  Program 
Act  or  1969 

The  National  Living  Income  I*rogram  Act 
of  1969  Is  designed  not  only  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty and  provide  incentives  for  work,  but 
also  to  encourage  stable  family  structures, 
to  protect  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  re- 
cipients, and  to  do  all  this  without  impoe- 
sible  burdens  on  administration.  These  goals 
are  difficult  to  achieve,  but  this  propoeal, 
outlined  originally  by  Professor  James  Tobln 
of  Yale  and  worked  out  in  detail  by  the  Yale 
Law  Journal,  comes  closer  than  any  other 
to  satisfying  the  numerous  requirements  of 
a  comprehensive  and  decent  family  assist- 
ance program. 

HOW    THE    PROPOSED    NATIONAL    LIVING    INCOME 
PROGRAM   WOtTLD   OPERATE 

A  family  (a  single  man  or  single  woman 
is  considered  a  "family")  may  receive  an 
"income  supplement".  The  family  may 
choose  either  to  have  Its  supplement  paid 
in  semimonthly  installments  or  In  a  lirmp 
sum  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  the  family 
decides  to  have  the  Treasury  pay  benefits 
twice  a  month,  it  must  file  an  affidavit  esti- 
mating its  income  for  the  calendar  year, 
based  on  its  income  from  the  previous  year. 
Benefits  are  then  paid  on  the  basis  of  these 
affidavits.  Except  in  special  cases,  only  a 
sp)ecified  random  percentage  of  these  affi- 
davits may  be  investigated  by  the  govern- 
ment. Benefits  may  not  be  discontinued 
without  granting  a  hearing  to  the  recipient 
prior  to  the  date  of  cutoff. 

The  amount  which  the  government  will 
pay  to  a  family  is  equal  to  the  family's  basic 
Income  supplement,  reduced  by  one-half  of 
any  income  which  the  family  has  received. 
The  definition  of  Income  is  very  comprehen- 
sive, including,  for  example,  a  fixed  percent- 
age of  the  value  of  a  recipient's  capital  as- 
sets and  imputed  rent  on  his  hovue  as  well 


as  almost  all  income  taxed  under  the  posi- 
tive tax  syfetem.  If  a  family  has  no  income. 
It  will  be  entitled  to  the  entire  basic  income 
supplement,  which  approximates  the  Social 
Secvirity  Administration  pwverty  line  for  the 
particular  family  size  and  varies  only  accord- 
ing to  the  cost-of-living  in  the  area  In  which 
the  family  resides. 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  sliding 
scale  of  benefits  provided  by  the  Act  on  the 
basis  of  the  Social  Security  Administration's 
flgurefi: 

Income 
Number  In  family:  supplement 

1.  (adult)  .- $1,200 

2.  (1  adult,  one  child) 1,800 

3.  (2  adults)   2,000 

4.  (2  adults,  1  child) 2,600 

5.  (2  adults,  2  children) 3,200 

Each  additional  child 600 

These  figures  are  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Income  supplements  in  New  York  City  would 
be  higher,  while  those  for  rural  Mississippi 
or  South  Carolina  would  be  lower. 

The  Act  contains  many  provisions  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  and  dignity  of  recipients.  All 
payments  are  to  be  made  In  ca6h  and  there 
are  no  restrictions  on  how  the  family  may 
spend  money  and  no  circumstances  under 
which  it  can  lose  Its  entitlement.  Finally, 
the  Act  provides  generous  administrative 
and  Judicial  remedies  for  aggrieved  members 
of  recipient  families. 

The  National  Living  Income  Program  is  to 
be  federally  funded  and  federally  adminis- 
tered. The  administration  of  the  Program 
would  be  vested  In  a  newly-created  agency 
within  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Bureau 
of  Income  Maintenance,  and  It  would  be 
funded  directly  from  the  federal  treasury. 
The  Program  would  thus  free  substantial 
state  funds  for  other  state  and  local  projects. 
The  personnel  Involved  in  welfare  admin- 
istration would  be  allowed  to  concentrate  on 
providing  counseling  and  advisory  services, 
together  with  administering  whatever  emer- 
gency financial  assistance  was  still  needed. 

An  example  of  a  hypothetical  family  of 
four  will  show  how  these  elements  fit  to- 
gether. The  Income  supplement  for  this  fam- 
ily is  $3,200  a  year.  If  the  family  has  no  earn- 
ings or  other  available  Income  for  the  year.  It 
will  receive  the  full  Income  supplement, 
which  is  set  at  the  poverty  level.  Thus,  even 
the  poorest  families  get  enough  money  so 
that  they  need  not  live  in  poverty.  If,  how- 
ever, a  member  of  the  family  takes  a  Job 
and  earns  $3,000  a  year,  so  that  the  family's 
available  income  climbs  from  zero  to  $3,000, 
its  supplement  will  drop  from  $3,200  to  $1,- 
700  ( the  supplement  Is  reduced  by  half  of 
available  income).  The  family's  final  income 
for  the  year — including  the  supplement  paid 
by  the  g:overnment — is  thus  equal  to  $3,000 
(earned)  plus  81,700  (supplement)  or  a  total 
of  $4,700.  There  are  two  points  to  note  here. 
First,  the  National  Living  Income  Program 
preserves  a  substantial  financial  Incentive  for 
continued  employment  and  advancement.  As 
family  available  Income  climbs  from  zero  to 
$3,000,  the  supplement  Is  not  reduced  dollar- 
for-dollar.  but  only  fifty  cents  on  each  dollar 
earned.  In  effect,  the  family  Is  allowed  to 
keep  half  of  what  It  makes.  Second,  most 
families  will  have  an  Income  far  in  excess 
of  its  Income  supplement.  These  well-to-do 
families  would,  therefore,  lose  money  under 
the  program  and  so  would  not  elect  to  par- 
ticipate. 

ENDING  THE  RURAL  HOUSING 
VACUUM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Textis 
(Mr.  Patman)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  rural 
America — 30   percent   of    the   Nation's 
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population  and  99  percent  of  its  land- 
mass — is  in  a  vacuum  so  far  as  the  hous- 
ln«r  needs  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  are  concerned.  This  condition 
exists  and  is  {worsening  despite  the  fact 
that  rural  America  has  nearly  half  of 
all  the  Nation's  poverty  stricken  people 
and  two-thirds  of  Its  substandard  hous- 
ing. It  exists  despite  a  mountain  of  testi- 
mony and  rfports  on  housing — despite 
an  extensive  and  continuously  growing 
library  of  housing  legislation — despite 
frequently  repeated  20-year-old  promises 
that  everyone  in  the  land  is  entitled  to 
adequate  housing  and  a  suitable  living 
environment. 

That  promise  was  made  in  1949  and. 
if  there  is  h^pe  of  its  fulfillment,  that 
hope  exists  largely,  if  not  solely,  in  our 
cities  where  fdmost  all  of  the  resources 
marshalled  to  provide  adequate  housing 
are  being  invested.  The  token  efforts 
made  in  rural  areas  during  the  past 
20  years  have  done  little  to  slow  the  pace 
of  continuing  housing  deterioration 
whicfl  jiow  is  measured  by  the  more  than 
4  milDoh  substandard  dwellings  that  now 
exist  there.  Ifce  facts  of  the  matter  are 
the  rural  housing  programs  are  not  even 
sufQcient  to  maintain  a  status  quo  situ- 
ation, as  sad  as  that  is. 

As  an  example,  16  percent  of  all  occu- 
pied units  in  t^e  Nation  are  substandard, 
but  25  percent  of  all  occupied  units  in 
rural  Americii  fall  into  this  category. 
And  this  Is  bid;  one  set  of  figures  that  are 
part  of  a  pictire  that  shows  the  struggle 
to  achieve  a  qecent  life  in  rural  America 
Is  far  greater}  than  in  the  cities.  Non- 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  country  with  37 
percent  of  tht  population  have  received 
less  than  20  gercent  of  the  home  mort- 
gages insure^  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Adminlstratioli.  Only  15  percent  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urbaq  Development  Department 
units  for  the  elderly  have  gone  to  rural 
America  wherfe  43  percent  of  all  the  Na- 
tion "selderly  live.  Less  than  10  percent 
of  HUD'S  low  income  public  housing 
rental  units  hive  been  built  or  are  under 
construction  Iji  rural  areas.  Thirty  per- 
cent of  all  riral  families  are  without 
bathrooms  an<l  less  than  half  of  all  rural 
homes  have  central  heating.  To  this  sad 
list  of  statistics  showing  that  nual 
America  is  desperately  disadvantaged 
should  be  add4d  the  fact  that  the  median 
income  for  nonmetropolitan  areas  of  the 
Nation  is  22  dercent  less  than  in  urban 
America. 

RURAl.    AREAS-1— THE    FORGOTTEN    AMEIRICA 

Mr.  Speakerl  these  conditions  have  ex- 
isted for  decades  in  rural  America  be- 
cause of  the  indifference,  or  lack  of 
knowledge,  or  both,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  atid  most  of  our  urbanized 
population.  Haw  else  can  you  explain  an- 
tlpoverty  and  I  housing  programs  which 
virtually  ignoite  nearly  half  of  the  Na- 
tion's poor  anq  most  of  its  substandard 
housing?  Howl  else  can  you  explain  the 
creation  of  th^  Urban  Affairs  Council,  a 
title  that  cleatly  implies  that  its  con- 
cerns are  concentrated  almost  completely 
on  the  city?      | 

The  pronounjcements  of  the  Council,  so 
far  at  least,  h^ve  utterly  failed  to  rec- 
ognize there  iq  a  rural  America,  to  say 
nothing  of  thje  inescapable  conclusion 
that  its  probl^mis  are  even  worse  than 


those  of  the  city.  My  description  of  hous- 
ing and  income  in  rural  areas  are  but  two 
aspects  of  this  situacion.  Proportionately, 
niral  America  has  far  fewer  doctors, 
nurses,  dentists,  educational  facilities, 
and  needed  social  services  of  all  kinds. 
More  than  30.000  rural  communities 
lack  water  systems  and  more  than  40,000 
lack  sewage  sjrstems. 

Efforts  to  meet  the  desperate  housing 
needs  of  rural  America  are  being  made 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Farmers 
Home  Administration  staff  members 
have  said  theirs  is  the  only  agency  pro- 
viding housing  of  any  consequence  for 
low-  and  moderate-Income  families  in 
rural  areas.  At  the  same  time,  they  will 
readily  admit  that  their  accomplishments 
not  only  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the 
need  but,  if  continued  at  the  present 
level,  may  not  even  check  the  problem, 
let  alone  eliminate  it.  In  the  4  years  end- 
ing in  fiscal  1969,  the  agency  received 
only  $104  million  for  its  water  and  sewer 
facilities  grant  program,  less  than  half 
the  amount  it  estimates  is  needed. 
Throughout  its  entire  history.  Farmers 
Home  has  been  able  to  provide  only 
22,000  unltr  of  low-income  housing.  Even 
if  Farmers  Home  is  successful  in  tripling 
the  volume  of  its  Insiired  home  loan  pro- 
gram, as  is  proposed  in  its  1970  budget, 
it  will  still  only  scratch  the  surface  of 
the  rural  housing  problem.  If  its  budget 
is  tripled  it  would  theoretically  be  able  to 
make  150,000  insured  home  loans  next 
year  and  that  is  all  to  the  good.  But  it 
cannot  be  considered  a  serious  response 
to  the  prevailing  circumstances  when 
there  are  more  than  4  million  substand- 
ard homes  in  rural  America  and  the  need 
for  federally  assisted  housing  there 
amounts  to  300,000  new  or  rehabilitated 
units  a  year,  according  to  testimony  given 
by  Farmers  Home  Administrator  James 
Smith  himself  when  he  appeared  at  the 
housing  goals  hearings  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

FARMERS  HOME  CANNOT  DO  THE  JOB  ALONZ 

The  possibilities  of  realizing  even  this 
inadequate  expansion  of  activities  have 
diminished  considerably.  The  House,  in 
a  burst  of  misguided  generosity,  has 
voted  to  increase  the  Farmers  Home  in- 
siu-ed  home-loan  fund  about  2 'A  times, 
but  it  has  drastically  cut  funds  proposed 
to  increase  the  agency's  staff  so  that  it 
can  administer  the  loan  applications  that 
will  be  appUed  against  this  increased 
capacity.  If  the  situation  is  not  corrected. 
Farmers  Home  will  end  up  with  just 
about  the  same  number  of  employees 
that  it  had  when  the  Federal  Expendi- 
tures Control  Act  went  into  effect  last 
year  and,  in  the  name  of  false  economy, 
forced  Farmers  Home  to  leave  596  au- 
thorized permanent  positions  vacant  at  a 
time  when  the  agency  was  headed  to- 
ward a  record  backlog  of  more  than 
70.000  insured  home-loan  applications. 

None  of  these  things  are  said  in  criti- 
cism of  Farmers  Home,  which  I  think  has 
done  a  remarkable  job  despite  extreme 
limitations.  This  has  been  particularly 
true  so  far  as  Farmers  Home's  operations 
In  east  Texas  are  concerned.  The  staff  of 
the  program  in  this  area,  in  my  view,  is 
the  most  dedicated  of  any  in  Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless,  these  limitations  do 


exist  in  the  program  and  make  it  impos- 
sible to  meet  the  urgent  housing  needs  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  in 
rural  America.  Chief  among  the  restric- 
tions imposed  on  Farmers  Home  is  that 
it  has  been  characteristically  viewed  by 
Agriculture  Department  policymakers  as 
a  minor  section  of  an  otherwise  farm  in- 
dustry dominated  program.  Prom  the  day 
it  was  established,  the  Department  has 
focused  its  attention  almost  solely  on  the 
problems  of  our  farm  economy  and  the 
development  of  methods  designed  to  as- 
sist in  food  production  and  pricing.  There 
was  a  time  in  the  Nation's  history  when 
the  Department's  programs  and  expendi- 
tures affected  the  lives  of  far  more  peo- 
ple living  in  rural  America  than  Is  now 
the  case.  Today,  only  30  percent  of  all 
niral  families  have  direct  farm  connected 
incomes.  An  indication  of  the  Depart- 
ment's treatment  of  Farmers  Home  is  ex- 
emplified by  orders  issued  by  its  leaders 
over  the  years  to  the  agency  to  cut  back 
its  budget  proposals  despite  studies  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  itself  that 
showed  rural  housing  conditions  were 
rapidly  deteriorating.  There  still  Is  no 
indication  that  Farmers  Home  will  ever 
be  elevated  to  the  position  it  should 
occupy  in  the  Department. 

Other  restrictions  on  Farmers  Home 
include  the  law  limiting  the  services  it 
can  provide  to  rural  communities  of 
5,500  or  less  which,  in  my  view,  ignores 
a  large  part  of  rural  America. 

TWO    HOUSING    PROGRAMS    FOR    THE    NATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  essence,  I  have  de- 
scribed two  housing  programs  for  the 
Nation.  One  is  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  is  directed  almost  entirely  to  the 
needs  of  our  cities.  The  other,  in  some 
respects  resembling  an  unwanted  off- 
spring of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
is  prevented  from  even  dealing  ade- 
quately with  the  housing  needs  of  only  a 
part  of  rural  America. 

Under  present  circumstances,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  housing  needs  of  our 
cities  stand  a  far  better  chance  of  being 
met  than  those  of  the  rural  areas.  The 
deplorable  slums  of  our  cities,  with  their 
congestion,  squalor,  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  people  and  their  despair 
and  anger  cannot  be  hidden  from  the 
Nation — indeed  from  the  world.  The  de- 
mand for  change  and  for  a  chance  to 
contribute  to  and  share  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation  is  concentrated  here  and  it  cannot 
and  will  not  be  denied. 

The  new  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Mr. 
George  Romney,  is  obviously  acutely 
aware  of  these  conditions  and  of  his 
responsibility  to  help  lead  the  way  to- 
ward their  elimination.  He  has  clearly 
demonstrated,  in  his  decisions  to  launch 
a  crash  program  to  rebuild  riot  damaged 
ghettos  and  to  develop  mass  production 
techniques  to  provide  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families,  that  he 
wants  to  move  the  programs  of  his  De- 
partment forward  as  rapidly  as  possible 
in  the  areas  of  greatest  need  as  he  sees 
them. 

It  is  understandable,  since  there  is 
little  in  his  political  or  business  back- 
ground that  has  related  directly  to  the 
economic   problems   of  rural  America, 
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that  he  has  failed  to  recognize  that  the 
problems  of  cities  are  magnified  in  rural 
areas.  The  great  migration  of  rural 
people  to  the  cities — a  migration  which 
continues  at  a  rate  of  over  one-half  mil- 
lion people  a  year — is  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  examples  of  this.  By  the  same 
token,  it  is  a  national  tragedy  that  aware- 
ness of  rural  problems  is  occurring  only 
after  the  victims  of  these  conditions  are 
forced  to  leave  their  homes  in  what  more 
often  than  not  is  a  futile  attempt  to 
escape  from  poverty.  The  poverty  of 
rural  America,  the  substandard  housing, 
the  wretchedness  of  life  where  families 
must  live  in  rotting  houses,  jammed  into 
one  or  two  rooms  and  made  to  pay  ap- 
pallingly high  rent,  is  frequently  hidden 
from  public  view  along  the  backroads  of 
the  countryside.  But  the  poverty  stricken 
are  there,  comprising  a  scattered,  anon- 
ymous army  of  despair. 

HUD    MUST    BE    BROADENED 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Government  of  our 
Nation  must  not  be  permitted  to  meet 
the  housing  needs  of  only  the  urban 
half  of  the  country.  It  is  clear  to  me,  as 
I  hope  it  will  be  to  all  who  profess  con- 
cern for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families,  that  the  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment must  be  broadened  so  that  they 
extend  equally  to  urban  and  rural  Amer- 
ica. HUD  is.  after  all.  the  national  Gov- 
ernment's housing  department,  primar- 
ily responsible  for  providing  housing  as- 
sistance for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas. 
Although  it  is  the  youngest  of  all  Fed- 
eral departments,  it  is  well  on  its  way  to 
becoming  one  of  the  largest  and  hope- 
fully one  of  the  most  effective  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  therefore,  am  propos- 
ing that  the  Housing  Act  of  1968  be 
amended  to  provide  for  establishment  of 
the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Rural 
Housing  within  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  In  my  view, 
this  is  one  of  the  first  steps  that  should 
be  taken  in  the  effort  to  meet  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  our  niral  areas  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

HUD  has  the  staff,  the  expertise  and 
the  funds  and  the  avenues  of  credit  that 
can  form  a  solid  base  for  an  expanded 
effort  to  deal  with  rural  housing  prob- 
lems. An  Assistant  Secretary  for  Rural 
Housing,  as  the  title  implies,  should  be 
responsible  for  administering  HUD  hous- 
ing and  community  facility  programs  in 
rural  America. 

In  this  connection,  the  boundary  lines 
for  rural  America  Itself  should  be  re- 
drafted. I  am  convinced  the  present  de- 
.'^criptions — the  2,500  population  criteria 
used  by  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  5,500 
standard  employed  by  Farmers  Home — 
fail  to  describe  the  real  boundaries  of 
rural  areas.  Communities  of  25,000  or 
less  outside  of  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  would  be  much  closer  to 
an  accurate  description  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
amendment  will  place  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, both  in  Washington  and  in  the 
field,  under  the  administrative  direction 
of   the   Assistant   Secretary   for   Rural 


Housing.  Of  necessity,  HUD,  either 
through  training,  or  recruitment,  or 
both,  must  in  the  future  Include  on  Its 
staff  people  who  are  experts  on  the  econ- 
omy of  rural  areas,  rural  housing  and 
rural  mortgage  credit  requirements. 
Moreover,  because  of  the  very  nature  of 
our  rural  population,  scattered  and  fre- 
quently isolated,  HUD  staff  members 
working  In  rural  areas  must  have  direct 
contact  with  losui  applicants  to  provide 
necessary  counseling  in  terms  of  credit, 
site  and  building  arrangements.  In  addi- 
tion, a  mandate  directing  the  HUD  staff 
to  seek  out  the  people  who  need  help 
must  be  placed  over  the  entire  operation. 
Only  in  this  way  can  the  program  reach 
the  maximum  number  of  participEmts 
and  provide  maximum  benefits. 

HUD  AND  FARMERS  HOME  BOTH  NEEDED 

Nothing  said  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is 
meant  to  imply  in  any  way  that  expand- 
ed efforts  in  HUD  will  result  In  diminish- 
ing the  Farmers  Home  program.  As  I 
have  stated.  Farmers  Home  has  done  an 
excellent  job  despite  the  restrictions  un- 
der which  it  labors.  Nevertheless,  these 
restrictions  make  it  impossible  for  that 
agency  to  extend  its  housing  services 
throughout  rural  America  to  say  nothing 
of  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  rural 
communities  of  5,500  population  or  less. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  James  V.  Smith, 
Farmers  Home  Administrator,  testified 
before  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Housing  Subcommittee  that  he  was  not 
certain  that  his  agency's  budget,  even 
though  Its  proposed  Insured  loan  fimd 
for  home  ownership  Is  tripled,  would  be 
able  to  surpass  the  rate  by  which  rural 
housing  Is  falling  Into  a  substandard 
state.  He  told  the  subcommittee  that  he 
hoped  his  budget  would  manage  to  re- 
verse the  decline,  but  that  he  was  not 
certain  because  the  level  of  funding  for 
personnel  was  Inadequate. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  only  feasible 
solution  to  this  problem  Is  to  have  the 
Nation's  housing  department  reach  out 
to  the  rural  areas  with  the  same  effort 
that  it  has,  luitil  now,  focused  on  the 
cities  and  suburbs.  Adequate  funding  for 
HUD  for  this  purpose  and  strong  support 
for  Farmers  Home  are  both  required  If 
we  are  to  realistically  expect  the  critical 
housing  problems  of  rural  areas  will  be 
finally  overcome. 


BARRATT  O'HARA,  A  MAN  WHO 
LIVED  AND  GAVE  FULLY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
just  last  October  8,  1968,  that  I  gave  a 
"Merienda"  in  honor  of  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Barratt  O'Hara, 
whom  I  affectionately  called  the  Mexi- 
can Shamrock. 

Barratt  O'Hara  departed  this  earth  on 
Monday,  and  I  feel  very  keenly  the  need 
to  pause  long  enough  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  full  and  distinguished  life  of  this 
wonderful  man. 

In  1948  at  the  age  of  66,  Barratt  O'Hara 
rather  amazingly  began  his  20-year 
career  in  Congress.  Long  before  that 
time  he  had  already  crowded  mto  the 


first  30  years  of  his  life  more  accom- 
plishments and  good  deeds  than  the 
overwhelming  preponderate  niunber  of 
other  human  beings  do  in  a  long  life- 
time. 

In  January  1962  I  first  came  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  en- 
joyed a  warm,  close  working  relationship 
with  this  distinguished  gentleman 
through  October  of  last  year. 

The  dean  of  the  House  was  always  a 
source  of  great  Inspiration  to  me.  He 
was  deliberative,  he  was  just,  he  was 
knowledgeable,  and  always  alert,  despite 
his  many  years. 

His  great  wisdom  was  the  result  of 
decades  of  great  personal  involvement 
with  people  and  with  life. 

His  great  physical  and  moral  courage 
was  legendary  and  the  envy  of  such  lumi- 
naries as  the  trial  lawyer,  Clarence  Dar- 
row. 

He  was  the  champion  of  the  little  man 
and  the  champion  of  the  emerging  Afri- 
can nations.  He  was  once  chairman  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee on  Africa. 

During  the  depression  in  Chicago,  he 
had  a  daily  radio  commentary  in  an  at- 
tempt to  help  people. 

From  the  time  of  his  early  boyhood. 
Barratt  O'Hara  led  a  life  which  would 
destine  him  to  be  uniquely  a  man  who 
fully  lived  and  fully  glved. 

In  1895,  at  the  age  of  13,  he  went  to 
Nicaragua  with  his  father  and  accom- 
panied an  expedition  marking  the  route 
of  a  proposed  canal.  A  Panama  route 
was  chosen  later. 

At  15  he  ran  away  from  home  to  en- 
list in  the  33d  Michigan  Brigade,  which 
followed  Teddy  Roosevelt's  Rough  Rid- 
ers as  the  second  American  force  in  Cuba. 
He  became  chief  scout  for  the  brl- 
gsule  and  was  awarded  the  Order  of  Mili- 
tary Merit  by  Cuba. 

He  was  the  last  congressional  veteran 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  and  he 
always  spoke  of  it  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  sinking  of  the  Maine  that  set  off 
the  war. 

He  attended  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, became  sports  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Chronicle  at  20,  then  moved  to 
Chicago  where  he  was  sports  editor  of  the 
American  and  later  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Examiner. 

He  went  to  law  school,  edited  and 
published  "Chicago  Magazine,"  wrote 
a  history  of  boxing  "From  Figg  to  John- 
son" and  at  30  became  the  youngest  lieu- 
tenant governor  In  Illinois  history.  In  this 
job  he  attracted  attention  with  his  in- 
vestigation of  substandard  wages  being 
paid  women.  A  brief  stint  as  president  of 
a  Hollywood  movie  company  followed, 
then  Army  service  in  World  War  I.  and 
finally  law  practice. 

As  defense  attorney,  he  tried  nearly 
300  homicide  cases  and  won  acquittals 
for  more  than  90  percent  of  his  clients. 
None  was  executed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  it  is  not  possible 
to  mourn  Barratt  O'Hara's  passing  be- 
cause he  did  not  live  a  long  life,  it  is  al- 
ways sorrowful  to  know  that  such  a 
singularly  unique  leader  and  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend  will  no 
longer  walk  these  hallowed  halls  that 
house  this  august  body. 
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Neverthel^.  I  know  that  he  has  left 
for  us  a  chei^hed  legacy  by  the  example 
of  the  full  dnd  dedicated  life  which  he 
led. 

1  know  th4t  at  least  some  of  his  spry 
spirit,  his  sharp  wit.  and  great  wisdom 
will  be  with  us  always. 


SPECIA4.  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hall,  I  for  30  minutes  today,  to 
revise  and  e»tend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extranebus  material. 

cnie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  mA  Daniel  of  Virginia)  to 
address  the  JHouse  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  ramarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter  j ) 

Mr.  Patma:*,  for  10  minutes,  today 

Mr.  GoNZALkz,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WhittMn,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  In  two 
instances. 
Mr.  PotmTAiN. 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Pike. 
Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Marsh  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Ryan  in  four  instances, 
Mr.  MncvA  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Phaser  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  MiNisH  in  four  instances. 
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H.R.  1462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Vita  Cusumano; 

H.R.  1808.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Capt 
John  W.  Booth  ni;  * 

H.R.  2037.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
W.  Barrle  and  Marguerite  J.  Barrle; 

HJl.  6581.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
A.  Hegemann;  and 

H.R.  9088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CUfford 
L.  Petty. 
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;end  remarks  was  granted 


and   to   include  certain 


t5rrENa|ioNS  of  remarks 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  ex 
to: 

Mr.  Monaco  N  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.    Mahon 
tables. 

Mr.  Bttrke  of  Massachusetts  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Madden  in  two  instances  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  IcHORD  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneojus  matter. 

'The  follow  ng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WiLLiAics)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Roth  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Broomf|eld. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Halperj 

Mr.  FiNDLEY 

Mr.  Broyhil|,  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  RiEGLE. 

Mrs.  HECKLEk  of  Massachusetts  in  two 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  203.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  June  13 
1962     (76    Stat.    96).    with    respect    to    the 
Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  project;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1583.  An  act  to  provde  that  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  In  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, including  the  postal  field  service, 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  fitness; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  315,  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  adjourned  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  September  3,  1969. 

Thereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  6  minutes 
p.m.).  pursuant  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  315,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Wednesday,  September  3,  1969  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


of  Alabama. 

of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 


in  three  instances. 


iiistances 
Mr.  Duncan  ^  two  instances 
Mr.  Arends 
Mr.  Belcher 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Edwards 
Mr.  Whalen. 
Mr.  Steiger 
stances. 
Mr.  McDade  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  HoSMER  iii  two  instances. 
Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  BlESTER. 

Mr.  AsHBRook  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoucHLi:f . 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Brown  o:  Ohio. 

Mr.  Keith  in 

Mr.  Pollock 

Mr.  Pettis. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Haniel  of  Virginia)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  O'Neill 
instances. 

Mr.  Bingham 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  671.  An  act  to  compensate  the  Indians 
of  California  for  the  value  of  land  errone- 
ously used  as  an  offset  in  a  Judgment  against 
the  United  States  obtained  by  said  Indians; 

H.R.  1707.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Jallleh  Farah  Salameh  El  Ahwal; 

H.K.  5107.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Maria  Moslo; 

H.R.  8136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthonv 
Smllko;  ■' 

H.R.  10107.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  istle  and  the  existing  interest 
equalization  tax;  and 

H.R.  12720.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  the  Washington  Inter- 
national School,  Inc. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

1057.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  transmitting  a  detailed 
statement  of  disbursements,  January  i  to 
June  30,  1969,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  106  of  PubUc  Law  88-454;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

1058.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  U  S 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  Administration  for 
flscal  year  1969,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1059.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  number  of  em- 
ployees of  the  agency  in  each  general  sched- 
ule (GS)  grade  on  June  30,  1968,  and  June  30, 
1969.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1310  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act 
of  1952  (65  Stat.  736,  758);  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service 


Uiree  instances, 
in   two  instances. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  742.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  June  12 
1948  (62  Stat.  382),  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  the  Kennewlck  division  extension,  Yakima 
project,  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAOQERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  8449.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  promote 
the  safety  of  employees  and  travelers  upon 
railroads  by  lUnltlng  the  hours  of  service  of 
employees  thereon,"  approved  March  4.  1907; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-469).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


of  Massachusetts  in  two 
i  Q  Ave  instances. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Admmistration,  reported  that  that 
conunittee  did  on  August  12,  1969  this 
day  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  foUow- 
ing  titles: 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AYRES  (for  himself.  Mr.  Quie, 
Mr.  Bell  of  California.  Mr.  Dellen- 
BACK,   and   Mr.   Steiger   of   Wiscon- 
sin) : 
H.R.  13517.  A  bin  to  further  promote  equal 
employment     opportunities     for     American 


workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  13618.  A  bin  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive manpower  development  program 
to  assist  persons  In  overcoming  obstacles  to 
suitable  employment,  and  for  other  pvu-- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  13519.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Mink,  and  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York) : 

H.R.  13520.  A  bin  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive preschool  education  programs  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  13521.  A  bin  to  enlarge  the  Sequoia 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  13522.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
merical limitations  on  the  number  of  Immi- 
grant visas  that  may  be  issued  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  certain  nonimmigrant 
aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 

H.R.  13523.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Population  Growth  and  the  Amer- 
ican Future;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  BURTON  of  Utah: 

H.R.  13624.  A  bill  to  permit  expenditures 
in  connection  vrtth  a  library  in  Ogden,  Utah, 
to  be  counted  as  local  grants-in-aid  to  fed- 
erally assisted  urban  renewal  projects  and 
neighborhood  development  programs  in 
Ogden;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 
"H.R.  13526.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cediu«s  for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BUTTON: 

H.R.  13526.  A  bin  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  extend.  In  certain 
pending  cases,  the  period  prior  to  approval 
of  a  neighborhood  development  program 
within  which  a  pubUc  Improvement  or  fa- 
cility must  have  been  conunenced  in  order 
to  qualify  as  a  local  noncash  grant-in-aid; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 

H.R.  13527.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purpKJses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  13528.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period  the  Import  duty  on  certain  raw  silk 
and  certain  yarns  of  silk  wholly  of  non- 
continuous  silk  fibers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  13629.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  provide  for  a  long- 
range  program  of  comprehensive  regional 
planning  for,  and  coordination  of,  transpor- 
tation. Including  therein  the  undertaking  of 
research  and  development  and  the  conduct- 
ing of  demonstrations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

HJl.  13530.  A  bill  to  provide  for  quarterly 
reporting  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  with  respect  to  major  defense 
contracts,  to  provide  for  auditing  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  such  reports  and 
contracts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  PRASER: 

HJl.  13631.  A  bin  to  share  the  costs  of 
education  borne  by  State  and  local  govem- 
mente;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HM.  13532.  A  bill  to  share  the  costs  of 
public  safety  borne  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments; to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  13533.  A  bill  to  share  the  costs  of  pub- 
lic works  and  sanitation  borne  by  State  and 
local  governments;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

H.R.  13634.  A  bill  to  share  the  costs  of 
general  government  borne  by  State  and  local 
governments;  to  the  (Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  13536.  A  bill  to  share  the  costs  of 
health,  welfare,  and  recreation  borne  by  State 
and  local  governments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  13536.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  pro- 
tection for  the  rights  of  participants  in  em- 
ployee pension  and  profit-sharing  retirement 
plans,  to  establish  minimum  standards  for 
pension  and  profit-sharing  retirement  plan 
vesting  and  funding,  to  establish  a  pension 
plan  reinsurance  program,  to  provide  for  port- 
ability of  pension  credits,  to  provide  for  reg- 
ulation of  the  administration  of  pension  and 
other  employee  benefit  plans,  to  establish  a 
U.S.  Pension  and  Employee  Benefit  Plan 
Conmilsslon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUNGATE : 

H.R.  13537.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

H.R.  13638.  A  bill  to  establish  a  clean  water 
trust  fund  In  which  Federal  water-use  fees 
shall  be  deposited  and  from  which  shall  be 
expended  all  amounts  for  Federal  water  pol- 
lution control  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  13639.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  be  used  for  the  elimination  of  cer- 
tain rail-highway  grade  crossings  In  the  State 
of  Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 

H.R.  13540.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  remove  Shooters'  Island  from 
lower  Newark  Bay  to  Improve  navigation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  13541.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  States 
to  be  reimbursed  for  certain  toll  roads  on 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  CJommlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  13542.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PURCELL: 

H.R.  13643.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
of  research  and  promotion  for  U.S.  wheat; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By    Mr.    RARICK ; 

H.R.  13544.  A  bill  to  strengthen  voluntary 
agricultural  organizations,  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  marketing  of  agrictUtural  products, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

HJl.  13645.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen  the 
penalty  provision  applicable  to  a  Federal  fel- 
ony committed  with  a  firearm;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    STRATTON: 

HJl.  13646.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  recognize 


the  Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  13547.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
mails  to  send  material  harmful  to  minors 
and  to  regulate  the  use  of  the  mails  to  send 
material  which  Is  sexually  provocative;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 

H.R.  13548.  A  bill  to  provide  veterans  an 
option  to  receive  hospital  care  In  facilities 
other  than  Veterans'  Administration  facili- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  13549.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  participate 
in  programs  under  title  IX  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

H.R.   13550.   A   bin  to  adjust  agricultural 
production,   to  provide   a   transitional   pro- 
gram for  farmers,   and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WHITE: 

HJl.  13551  A  bin  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  lor  the  inclusion  of 
premium  pay  under  section  5646(c)(2)  of 
that  title  in  the  determination  of  Federal 
employee  benefits  under  the  dvil  service 
retirement,  group  life  insurance,  work  Injury 
comp>ensatlon,  and  severance  pay  provisions 
of  that  title,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Halet)  : 

H.J.  Res.  880.  Joint  resolution  to  redesig- 
nate the  area  in  the  State  of  Florida  known 
as  Cape  Kennedy  as  "Cape  Canaveral";  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 

H.J.  Res.  881.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER  : 

H.J.  Res.  882.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  sp)eclal  postage  stamp 
in  commemoration  of  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Hertzler 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  13552.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
Vella;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  13553.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Gines  Potenclon;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  13564.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  M. 
Parooz    Anwar;    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  13555.  A  bin  lor  the  relief  of  Lumena 
La  Guerre;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  13556.    A   bUl   for   the   relief   of  Luis 
Krasny-Factor  (also  known  as  Louis  Krasny- 
Factor) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii, 

215.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Defenders  of  Bataan  and  Corregldor, 
Inc.,  San  Carlos  City  chapter,  Negros  Occi- 
dental, PhillpplneE,  relative  to  redress  of 
grievances,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT:  A  NEW 
APPROACH  TO  SELF-DETERMINA- 
TION FOR  AMERICAN  INDIANS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

O^    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSt  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday(,  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  FRASEI<.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us 
give  llpservlcejto  the  concept  of  self- 
determination  for  American  Indians.  But 
if  this  concept  is  to  have  any  real  mean- 
ing. It  must  bt  coupled  with  economic 
self-suCQclency.  Too  often  in  the  past, 
self -determination  has  meant  only  that 
the  Indian  people  could  choose  between 
stajrlng  on  the  reservation  and  starving, 
or  moving  off  the  reservation  and  taking 
their  chances  in  an  alien  environment. 
-In  rac«nt  years,  economic  development 
of  the  reservations  has  provided  a  hope- 
ful new  option  for  the  Indian  people. 
Since  1962.  140 'new  industrial  and  com- 
mercial enterprises  have  been  established 
on  or  near  reaervatlons  eis  a  result  of 
Indian  Industrlfil  development  programs. 
These  new  effdrts  are  only  Just  begin- 
ning to  make  a  dent  In  Indian  unem- 
plosTnent — but  they  are  an  important 
beg^nlng. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  the  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians.  Marvin 
Franklin,  director  of  special  cooperative 
projects  for  th»  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.. 
reports  on  new  [trends  in  the  area  of  In- 
dian economic  development.  I  am  taking 

to  insert  Mr.  Franklin's 

cord: 

AND    INDITSTRT 

Share  In  this  enthusiastic 
nvltatlon  of  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians.  My  special 
salute  to  you — the  Industrialists  of  the  great- 
est economy  In  tl^e  world.  To  many  this  may 
be  your  first  lntr< 


this  opportunlt: 
speech  in  the 
India: 
It  Is  a  thrill 
response  to  the 


exciting  accompli 


I  want  to  pay 
representatives 
tribesmen  will  b^ 


with  you  on   this 
your  very  efficient 

To  our  host- 
can  Indiana — we 


luctlon  to  one  of  the  most 
lents   of   this   decade 
the  story  of  the  |  American  Indian  and  In 
dustry! 

'  rlbute  to  the  many  tribal 
^eie  today.  Your  fellow 
proud  to  know  how  well 
you  have  represented  them  at  this  New  York 
Industrial  Confenence.  Without  hesitation.  I 
can  assure  you  tfie  biislness  leaders  visiting 
occasion  are  gratefvil  for 
presentations, 
itlonal  Congress  of  Amerl- 
kcknowledge  your  thought- 
fulness  In  preparing  such  an  efiSclent  forum 
at  which  we  mlgHt  speak  directly  to  Industry 
representatives,  civic  leaders,  government  of- 
ficials and  the  n«<rs  media.  You  have  an  ex- 
tremely Impwrtaiat  and  Interesting  story  to 
tell  and  It  deservep  the  great  setting  you  have 
prepared  In  In  thl^  New  York  landmark. 
It  has  been  lejs  than  ten-years  ago  that 
force  studied  the  Indian 
country  and  found  one 
to  be  an  opportunity  for 
economJc  bettermient  at  the  reservation  level. 
Many  things  had  been  tried — aU  designed  to 
afiord  an  asslmulaitlon  into  the  dominate  cul- 
ture of  our  sodetji.  Relocation  of  families  Into 
urban  areas  for  e  cample,  education  at  many 
levels — and  vocational  training.  None  of 
which  coiild  overcome  the  intense  love  for 
the  land — and  home.  So  one  of  the  strong 
recommendations  in  the  final  report  was  that 


a  presidential 
Reservations  of 
of  the  great  ne 


"job  opportunities  be  brought  to  the  reserva- 
tion." Several  forms  of  employment  situa- 
tions have  been  created — but  the  most  suc- 
cessful means  of  reaching  the  goal  has  been 
through  the  development  of  industry  on  or 
near  reservations.  And  that  is  why  we  are 
here  today! 

As  evidenced  by  the  exhibits  you  have 
seen — and  the  articulate  representatives  with 
whom  you  have  talked — you  have  already 
sensed  they  have  a  success  story.  A  story  that 
is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  examples  of 
cooperation  of  this  decade — and  one  that 
has  an  immediate  application  elsewhere  in 
our  society — In  this  country  and  perhaps 
abroad — and  now! 

I  know  It  is  inconceivable  for  those  of 
you  in  this  area  to  contemplate  the  prob- 
lems Chat  exist  where  a  concentration  of 
capable  people  suffer  unemployment  as  high 
as  93% — and  underemployment  is  a  persist- 
ent situation!  Many  of  you  may  ask — "What 
is  being  done  about  It?"  And  that  is  also 
why  we  are  here — let  us  share  with  you  what 
we  think  is  the  beginning  of  a  timely  story. 

There  is  a  parallel  between  the  reserva- 
tions of  the  Indian  Tribes  and  the  urban  cen- 
ters. In  one  Instance  people  are  locked  In  by 
too  much  land  surrounding  them — in  the 
other,  too  little  land  for  the  number  of 
people — and  isn't  it  ironical  that  both  suf- 
fer from  the  same  problem — transportation. 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think — 90%  of  the 
population  in  the  continental  United  States 
live  on  only  2%  of  the  land  area — but  even 
if  you  have.  I  will  bet  you  did  not  know 
that  the  American  Indian  Tribes  own  areas 
totalling  2%  of  the  total  land  area.  Look 
at  the  products  on  the  displays  and  you  will 
see  how  this  transportation  problem  Is  be- 
ing solved  on  reservations.  Transportation 
of  products,  rather  than  people.  Think,  if  you 
virlU,  of  the  many  items  which  require  a  dedi- 
cated craftsman,  or  a  sp>eclal  skill  that  only 
a  concerned  person  can  perform — and  you 
win  quickly  realize  why  Industry  can  use 
these  talents  at  seemingly  distant  locations — 
transportatlng  light  weight,  high  value  prod- 
ucts. 

Two  predominant  factors  have  lead  to  the 
success  of  bringing  industry  and  employ- 
ment to  the  F>eople.  The  cooperative  efforts 
of  Government.  Industry  and  the  Tribal  lead- 
ership— each  contributing  his  share  to  chan- 
nel resources,  technology  and  talent  into  the 
formation  of  viable  enterprises.  The  other 
factor  Is  the  Intense  loyalty  and  dedication 
of  the  individual  American  Indian.  At  one 
time  we  proudly  pwlnted  to  the  keen  manual 
dexterity  as  an  outstanding  feature — 
but  now  we  can  proudly  tell  you  that  Judg- 
ment and  intellect  are  the  leading  chaatic- 
terlstlcs  of  our  Indian  employees. 

Government  has  been  quick  to  respond 
when  those  areas  involving  changes  in  pro- 
grams dictated  the  need  for  administrative 
fiexlbiUty  to  increase  resource  opportunities. 
Most  people  think  only  in  terms  of  one  agency 
when  considering  Indian  Affairs — when  in 
fact — many  agencies,  departments  and  ad- 
ministrative bodies  are  engaged  Jointly  In 
providing  services  and  resources.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  through  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  has  ap- 
proved or  funded  over  $18-mlllion  for  indus- 
trial parks,  or  loans  for  buildings,  equipment 
and  machinery.  It  has  approved  over  $27- 
mllUon  for  recreation  and  commercial  de- 
velopment. Other  agencies  have  provided 
leadership  training — many  of  those  wltti 
whom  you  will  talk  today  could  not  have 
served  so  adequately  without  this  prepara- 
tion. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
through    1968   more   than   $99-mllllon   had 


been  Invested  by  the  private  and  public 
sectors  along  with  tribal  resources  In  crest- 
ing business  enterprises. 

Like  yourself,  I  too  am  from  Industry — 
and  like  yourself,  I  deal  with  the  tangibles. 

In  the  very  early  stages,  developing  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  Indian  people 
was  essentially  finding  an  Industry  that  was 
not  only  willing  to  locate  on  a  reservation, 
but  willing  to  teach  and  train  a  labor  pool 
that  had  little  orientation  to  the  sophis- 
ticated manufacturing  complexes  of  our 
time.  In  Just  a  short  period — less  than  ten 
years  in  some  instances,  it  is  a  tribute  to 
both  lnd\istry  and  government  that  these 
people  have  not  only  become  efficient  crafts- 
men— they  have  made  substantial  invest- 
ments in  manufacturing  plants,  created  fa- 
cilities to  develop  their  natural  resources — 
and  In  many  cases,  own  and  operate  facilities 
that  rival  the  best  examples  of  commerce. 

The  Navajo  Tribe,  for  example,  has  a 
bountiful  forest  on  its  mountain  ranges — 
and  with  the  aid  of  volunteers  from  industry, 
has  developed  through  its  own  investments, 
a  $12-mlllion  sawmill,  complete  with  cut- 
stock  plant,  planing  mill  and  specialty 
products,  a  plant  which  processes  between  45 
and  50-million  board  feet  of  pine  and  fir  tim- 
ber annually.  It  employs  about  450  of  Its 
tribal  members  and  the  total  benefits  In 
1968  exceeded  $3-mllllon.  This  enterprise 
known  as  Navajo  Forest  Products  Industries 
would  not  have  come  about  had  It  not  been 
the  results  of  dedicated  Industrialists  who 
brought  technology,  government  participa- 
tion through  loans  for  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, and  the  desire  to  learn  and  to  be  pro- 
ductive on  the  part  of  the  Navajo  people. 
Prom  this  tribal  enterprise  come  a  steady 
stream  of  workmen  qualified  for  employment 
In  many  forms  of  endeavor  throughout  the 
land,  and  many  candidates  for  managerial 
positions. 

Several  similar  situations  involving  the 
total  concept  of  developing  natural  resources 
owned  by  a  Tribal  group  are  to  be  found  on 
other  reservations. 

The  most  common  method  of  bringing  in- 
dustry to  the  American  Indian — and  one 
I  hope  will  appeal  to  you — Is  through  Invest- 
ments by  the  private  sector  which  creates 
a  new  or  branch  plant  to  manufacture  prod- 
ucts for  today's  markets.  Industrial  tracts 
have  been  developed  at  most  reservations. 
Facilities  are  available  or  can  be  erected  to 
fulfill  a  particular  need.  Training  programs 
are  available,  both  at  the  institutional  or  In- 
plant  level.  Speaking  now  as  an  Indian,  we 
are  very  much  interested  In  talking  with 
you. 

Beyond  the  common  approach — and  per- 
haps refiecting  the  sophistication  that  the 
American  Indian  has  reached  in  these  few 
short  years — there  Is  a  growing  desire  on 
his  part  to  be  the  owner — and  operator — 
of  manufacturing  enterprises  in  which  he 
invests  his  own  resources.  This  is  quite  pos- 
sible today  where  industry  Is  looking  for 
additional  suppliers — and  particularly  if  he 
Is  willing  to  share  his  technology. 

An  example  of  this  concept  Is  a  newly 
formed  tribal  enterprise  in  Stllwell,  Okla- 
homa called  Cherokee  Nation  Industries,  In- 
corporated. A  Joint  effort  on  the  part  of 
Phillips  Petroleum  Comp>any  and  Western 
Electric  Company  to  create  a  wholly  minority 
owned  private  business  corporation  has  been 
accomplished.  Incidentally,  you  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  this  project  grew  out  of  a 
meeting  similar  to  this  one — held  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  on  March  8  of  last  year.  To 
support  this  enterprise,  Phillips  Is  train- 
ing the  people  to  manage  their  business  af- 
fairs, and  Western  Electric  is  furnishing  the 
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technology  and  skill  training.  Contracts  for 
manufactured  items  for  a  three-year  period 
assures  this  new  company  a  stable  footing. 
Again,  we  are  equally  interested  In  discussing 
this  concept  in  detail  with  you  If  you  have  a 
product  supplier  problem. 

In  retrospect,  we  have  taken  a  quick  look 
at  a  segment  of  the  American  scene,  formerly 
dependent  upon  the  direction  and  guid- 
ance of  government.  An  outgjrowth  of  an 
over  emhpasls  brought  about  by  the  trust  re- 
sponsibilities of  government  to  the  Indian  re- 
sources and  lands.  With  a  new  emphasis  on 
a  "freedom  to  manage  their  own  affairs", 
you  are  witnessing  a  kindling  of  initia- 
tive that  will  enhance  the  economy  of  our 
country. 

None  in  recorded  history  have  experienced 
restraint  and  defeat  known  to  the  American 
Indian — and  yet — they  have  retained  a 
strong  belief  filled  with  compassion — they 
have  been  the  great  architects  of  conserva- 
tion— they  have  a  fervent  reverence  for  the 
land  and  for  native — ^but  most  of  all — they 
are  willing  to  share.  It  Is  not  unreasonable 
to  believe  that  our  Indian  population — with 
his  resources — with  his  ambitions — and  his 
capabilities,  can  build  a  better  America.  The 
Great  Spirit  is  not  dead — loyalty  is  not 
dead — patriotism  Is  not  dead. 

Let  us  profit  from  these  experiences!  The 
American  Indian  has  been  the  target  of  more 
experimentation  than  any  ethnic  group  In 
history  and  It  has  taught  us  some  important 
lessons  on  how  to  solve  the  problems  of 
others  in  our  nation.  Together — Industry, 
government  and  the  identifiable  cultures — 
must  stabilize  and  balance  the  Industrial 
growth  of  America  to  create  living  and  work- 
ing conditions  that  emphasize  the  individ- 
ual and  his  family — for  it  Is  this  freedom  of 
choice,  to  work,  to  play  and  be  humble  that 
we  build  a  great  country.  Our  biggest  ob- 
stacle is  a  lack  of  belief  that  we  can  change 
the  future — that  we  are  destined  to  follow 
the  disastrous  path  of  the  probable — and  not 
the  possible.  Let  us  not  be  the  prisoners  of 
events — but  the  masters  of  them — I  urge  you 
to  consider  a  growing  partnership — a  part- 
nership with  the  American  Indian! 


KEE  FIELD,  IN  WYOMING  COUNTY. 
W.  VA.,  IS  DEDICATED— AIRPORT 
IS  IMPORTANT  TO  AREA  AND 
STATE 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST   VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  July  27,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
participate  in  the  dedication  of  a  new 
airport  in  Wyoming  County,  W.  Va. 

Carved  out  of  the  mountains  and  val- 
leys of  southern  West  Virginia,  this  new 
facility — approximately  an  hour  and  40 
minutes  flying  time  from  Washington — 
represents  a  vital  link  in  the  rapidly 
emerging  transportation  program  of  our 
State. 

My  participation  in  the  ceremonies 
was  a  special  pleasure  because  the  local 
citizenry  chose  to  formally  dedicate  the 
new  airport  to  the  Kee  family — a  family 
that  has  exercised  an  important  role  in 
the  lives  of  West  Virginians  for  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  in  the  Congress  with 
three  members  of  that  family,  the  late 
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Representative  John  Kee,  the  former 
Representative  Elizabeth  Kee.  and  their 
son,  Jim  Kee,  now  serving  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Kee  family,  over 
the  years,  has  exhibited  a  high  level  of 
responsible  service  with  continued  atten- 
tion to  the  public  welfare.  They  have 
contributed  much  to  the  development  of 
our  State.  Thus,  the  dedication  of  this 
airport  is  a  timely  tribute  to  their  en- 
deavors. Representative  Jim  Kee  was 
present  to  accept  the  formal  presenta- 
tion and  to  respond  to  deserved  tributes. 
It  was  helpful  to  have  him  recall  the  leg- 
islative endeavors  of  his  father,  and  the 
manner  in  which  that  work  was  carried 
on  by  his  mother.  Jim  serves  in  the  fine 
tradition  of  public  service  established  by 
his  parents. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  airport 
is  not  an  easy  job  for  any  community, 
either  large  or  small,  and  the  work  that 
went  into  the  construction  of  Kee  Field, 
near  PineviUe,  is  an  admirable  example 
of  cooperative  action. 

Governmental  agencies  and  private  in- 
terests were  involved.  A  vital  contribution 
was  the  donation  of  232  acres  of  land  by 
the  Georgia-Pacific  Co..  an  indication  of 
the  importance  that  industry  places  on 
air  facilities. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
provided  $305,000  in  construction  money 
from  the  Federal-aid  airport  program. 
Another  $105,000  came  from  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  which  also 
recognizes  the  urgent  need  to  improve  all 
types  of  transportation  in  the  Appalach- 
ian region.  The  State  of  West  Virginia 
added  $95,000  of  State  funds.  This  par- 
ticipation by  different  levels  of  govern- 
ment enabled  the  airport  to  be  built  with 
only  $106,000  in  local  money,  including 
the  value  of  the  land. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  participation  of 
FAA  Indicates  that  this  airport  can  be  of 
considerable  economic  and  social  value  to 
the  region. 

While  airline  service  is  not  available  to 
Kee  Field,  the  new  port  will  provide  di- 
rect links  by  smaller  planes  to  larger  cit- 
ies and  connections  there  with  major 
airlines.  It  opens  the  possibility  of  having 
regular  commuter  air  service  established 
in  future  years.  Immediately,  however, 
Kee  Field  will  be  utilized  by  privately 
owned  and  company  planes,  thus  giving 
Wyoming  Covmty  and  the  area  an 
additional  inducement  In  efforts  to 
strengthen  its  economy.  The  capacity  of 
providing  an  air  facility  is  becoming  In- 
creasingly important  in  attracting  new 
industries  and  businesses. 

The  potential  of  Kee  Field  is  evidenced 
by  the  impressive  citizen  participation  on 
Sunday.  Some  3,000  persons  attended  the 
dedication.  Though  every  individual 
present  will  not  derive  direct  advantage 
from  the  facility,  I  feel  they  realized  the 
overall  benefit  which  will  accrue  to  their 
community,  their  county,  and  their  State. 

Mr.  President,  accompanying  me  to  the 
dedication  were  Stanley  Henceroth  and 
William  Whittle  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration.  The  former  Governor  of 
West  Virginia,  Hulett  C.  Smith,  a  pUot 
In  his  own  right,  participated  in  the  cere- 
monies. It  was  during  his  administration 
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that  the  Kee  Field  project  was  finalized. 
Also  present  were  Representatives  John 
Slack  and  Ken  Hechler  of  the  Third 
and  Fourth  West  Virginia  Congressional 
Districts.  Gov.  Arch  Moore,  who  had 
plfumed  to  attend,  sent  his  regrets  and 
greetings. 

To  outline  the  contributions  of  the 
persons  who  diligently  worked  to  bring 
this  new  airport  into  being  is  not  pos- 
sible. Their  endeavors  were  significant 
and  their  number  was  large.  Yet.  I  must 
call  particular  attention  to  Joe  H.  Hans- 
barger,  chairman  of  the  airport  author- 
ity, who  was  presented  with  a  special 
award  by  his  authority  members  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  contributions.  Former 
West  Virginia  Secretary  of  State  Robert 
D.  Bailey  was  a  moving  force  in  the  air- 
port development. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  dedication 
program  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks,  as  follows: 
Kee  Field,  Pineville.  W.  Va.,  Jm.T  27,  1969 

PROGRAM 

Mullens  High  School  Band:  Louis  J. 
Kamen,  Director. 

Sky  Diving  Exhibition:  Para-Pros,  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va. 

Welcome:  Judge  R.  M  Worrell,  27th  W.  Va. 
Judicial  Circuit. 

Invocation:  Rev  R.  J  Chenoweth,  Jr.. 
Pineville  United  Methodist  Church. 

Posting  The  Colors  and  Flag  Salute,  Color 
Guard.  Pineville  Boy  Scouts,  Troop  154. 

Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Presentation  of  Guests:  Honorable  Hulett 
C.  Smith,  Former  Governor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Dedication  of  Kee  Field:  Honorable  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  U.S.  Senator  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Acceptance:  Honorable  James  Kee.  M.C., 
5th  West  Virginia  Congressional  District. 

Announcements:  Judge  R.  M.  Worrell,  27th 
W.  Va.  Judicial  Circuit. 

Benediction:  Rev.  Robert  Wheeler,  Pine- 
ville Baptist  Church. 

Sky  Diving  Exhibition:  Pars- Pros,  Mor- 
gantown,  W.  Va. 

AfflPORT    NOTES 

In  1961  the  legislature  of  West  Virginia 
enacted  a  local  bill  providing  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Wyoming  County  Airport  Author- 
ity, members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Wyom- 
ing County  Court. 

Due  to  the  prior  Interest  and  initial  work 
that  had  been  done  by  certain  individuals, 
the  court  was  able  to  appoint  men  already 
dedicated  to  a  vision  of  an  airport  In  Wyom- 
ing County.  The  court  appointed  Joe  H. 
Hansbarger,  chairman  of  the  authority  and 
more  recently  C.  E.  Rlchner  as  his  co-chair- 
man. Other  members  include  Robert  D. 
Bailey,  Jack  Feller,  Arnold  A.  Rose.  Dr. 
Emerson  Shannon  and  B.  W.  Bailey. 

The  acquisition  of  the  land  came  as  a 
donation  from  the  Oeorgla-Paclflc  Corpora- 
tion which  today  totals  approximately  260 
acres.  The  airport  Is  located  one  and  nine- 
tenths  miles  from  Pineville  on  the  head- 
waters of  Skin  Pork  Branch  with  access  by 
way  of  the  newly  constructed  Williamson 
Branch  Road  as  well  as  from  Wyoming  or 
Rock  view  on  the  Skin  Fork  Road. 

To  date  approximately  $610,000  has  been 
required  to  provide  the  facilities  you  see  be- 
fore you  today.  The  Honorable  Hulett  Smith, 
while  Governor  of  West  Virginia,  allocated 
$92,000  of  the  Governor's  Contingency  Fund; 
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the  Federal  Aeronautics  Administration  al- 
located 9306, 000;  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Conunlsslon  allocated  lieaiOOO;  the  Coiinty 
Court  of  Wyoming  County  allocated  916,000; 
and  Individuals  and  business  concerns  In 
th«  county  hate  donated  approximately 
936.000,  all  of  these  funds  being  used  In 
clearing,  excavatlpg,  draining,  grading,  pav- 
ing and  lighting  I  this  airport  that  we  dedi- 
cate today.  I 

The  actual  c<inBtructlon  began  with  a 
cooperative  effort  between  the  Wyoming 
County  Board  ofl  Education  and  the  Man- 
power Development  Training  Administra- 
tion conducting  an  eight-week  heavy  equip- 
ment school  on  tne  airport  site. 

The  pupils  eiiolled  In  this  school  did 
some  of  the  cletfrlng  and  excavation  work 

that  the  contract  was  let 
to  the  W  &  H  Coi^tractlng  Company  of  Blue- 
fleld  In  the  amount  of  9415,812  for  excava- 
tion, drainage,  griding,  paving,  and  lighting 

apron. 

airport  Is  under  the  very 
capable  management  of  Jack  Taylor,  a  highly 
quallfled  and  Uwnsed  pilot  and  Instructor, 
a  former  commeiclal  pilot  with  more  than 
26  years  flying  eiperlence.  Mr.  Taylor  owns 
two  airplanes  ami  is  presently  operating  a 
flying  s<^iQPl  at  this  site. 

ire  open  for  twenty-four 
hour  operation  cffering  a  3100  x  60  foot 
paved  runway  with  adjacent  taxi-way  and 

to  which  office,  lounge  and 
hangar  facilities  i  rill  soon  be  available. 

The  englneerlnf  and  architectural  designs 
were  done  by  Radfr  and  Associates  of  Miami, 
Florida. 

We  can  all  be  iroud  of  these  modem  fa- 
cilities we  are  dedicating  on  this  day.  and 
we  may  be  equally  proud  of  West  Virginia's 
Kee  family  to  wl  om  this  field  Is  this  day 
dedicated. 
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Robert   D    Bailey,   Jack 
Dr.  Emerson  Shannon.  W. 
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4Jsh  to  thank  these  Indl- 
for  their  oontrlbu- 


Ned  Rogers,  Castle  Rock 

It,  Wyoming  County  In- 

Extermlnatlng,  Wyoming 

Suprfly.  Owens  Manufacturing 

SillUng,  City  Auto,  Wyom- 

Vlinlacl  Engineering,  Pine- 

I.  The  Cow  Shed.  Guyan 

Joy  Manufacturing  Com- 

ajpocery,    Roblnson-Phllllps 

:Juddys    Discount.    Crews 

WUklnson,   PlneviUe   Gas 
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Company,  Pocahontas  Fuel  Corporation. 
Jackson's  Ashland  Service  Station,  Island 
Creek  Coal  Company. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OP  TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday,  August  12.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  received  two  editorials  from 
newspapers  in  my  district  Indicating 
support  for  actions  and  positions  taken 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
The  first  is  from  the  Muscatine  Journal 
and  deals  with  comments  of  Secretary 
Volpe  relative  to  renewed  efforts  in  two 
areas  of  highway  safety. 

The  second  is  from  the  Keokuk  Dally 
Gate  City,  and  deals  with  the  Mass  Tran- 
sit Trust  Fund.  I  concur  in  the  positions 
taken  in  both  of  these  editorials. 
[Prom  the  Muscatine  (Iowa)   Journal,  July 
30,  1969) 
Combined  btfort 
The  federal  Highway   Safety  Act   of   1966 
has  been  a  major  Incentive  for  states  to  de- 
velop their  own  programs  to  curb  death  on 
the  roads. 

It  was  the  1966  law  which  appropriated 
funds  to  be  matched  by  states  in  creating 
programs.  The  act  also  threatens  states  with 
a  10  per  cent  loss  of  highway  aids  If  they 
do  not  have  a  program  Jan.  1,  1970. 

Iowa  does  have  an  Implied  consent  law 
( mandatory  tests  for  persons  arrested  on  sus- 
picion of  drunken  driving)  but  Iowa  does 
not  have  a  law  establishing  statewide  motor 
vehicle  Inspections. 

One  criticism  of  the  safety  act  Is  one  that 
applies  to  niunbers  federal  programs:  prom- 
ises of  a  certain  amount  of  federal  aid  with 
actual  aid  made  available  at  a  substantial 
lower  level. 

Nevertheless,  the  federal  government's 
program  has  pushed  in  the  right  direction. 
This  year  870  million  to  be  shared  by  all 
states  has  been  requested  for  the  fiscal  year 
(three  years  ago  it  was  presumed  that  as 
much  as  $250  million  or  so  would  be  avail- 
able for  all.) 

Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe 
is  moving  on  two  major  fronts  for  higher 
safety. 

A  few  weeks  ago  he  singled  out  the  fatal 
mix  of  alcohol  and  driving  before  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee.  He  said  that  he 
was  at  work  on  a  "tough  and  workable  pro- 
gpitim"  to  identify  drinkers  and  keep  them 
from  driving. 

On  a  second  major  front.  Secretary  VoIp)e 
recently  told  the  Automotive  Safety  Foun- 
dation of  Washington  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration was  prepared  to  '"get  tough" 
with  auto  makers. 

In  citing  the  need  for  safer  auto  construc- 
tion, he  said.  "Industry  leaders  should  insist 
that  their  cars  be  designed  from  road  to 
rooftop  as  mobUe  safety  systems."  If  the 
automakers  do  not  voluntarily  follow  the 
standards  for  safety  as  defined  by  the  Trans- 
portation Department,  federal  action  should 
be  taken  In  Volpe's  opinion. 

The  overall  federal  approach  to  highway 
safety  continues  to  be  one  of  working 
through  state  governments  where  possible 
and  providing  complimentary  programs 
where  a  national  efifort  is  necessary,  such 
as  in  auto  standards. 

Reducing  the  highway  death  toll  should 
be   high   among   the   national    priorities.   It 


demands      complete      federal      and      steite 
cooperation. 

[From  the  Keokuk  (Iowa)  Dally  Gate  City, 

July  29,  1969] 

Mass  Transportation 

The  Highway  Act  of  1956  created  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund,  which  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional defense  enabled  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pay  90  per  cent  of  all  Interstate 
freeways.  It  is  creating  a  highway  system 
unsurpassed  In  the  world. 

The  Highway  Trust  Fund  Is  also  levelling 
poor  people's  homes,  neighborhoods  and 
public  parks,  as  It  pushes  approaches  and 
elevated  highways  In  and  out  of  the  nation's 
cities,  and  drains  the  lifeblood  from  the 
cities.  For  It  has  become  clearly  apparent 
that  freeways  run  In  two  directions,  away  as 
well  as  into  the  city,  and  It  Is  taking  people 
and  trade  outside  the  cities. 

Mayor  James  D.  Braman  of  Seattle  was  the 
first  to  appoint  a  team  of  highway  engi- 
neers, transjKsrtatlon  experts,  architects,  so- 
ciologists and  other  specialists  In  the  various 
aspects  of  urban  ecology.  The  result  was  a 
transportation  plan  with  a  truly  Integrated 
social  and  physical  development. 

Now  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transjjor- 
tatlon  for  Urban  Systems  and  Environment. 
Braman  has,  through  Secretary  John  A. 
Volpe,  withdrawn  federal  funds  from  the 
riverfront  expressway  in  New  Orleans,  thus 
saving  the  historic  French  Quarter.  His  the- 
ory, which  Volpe  backs.  Is  that  "If  we  lose 
the  core  of  our  cities,  we  create  the  seedbeds 
for  the  destruction  of  our  Nation." 

Both  are  looking  forward  to  the  expiration 
of  the  Highway  Act  In  1972  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  proposed  Mass  Transit  Trust 
Fund.  It  would  make  it  easy  for  cities  to  get 
help  for  public  transportation  and  thus  get 
commuter  traffic  off  the  roads  and  back  into 
the  heart  of  the  city  to  shop  and  do  their 
business.  It  could  well  be  the  savings  of  the 
big  cities  of  the  nation. 


SELF-REGULATION  OR 
CENSORSHIP 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP   new    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  smut  being  sent  through  the  mails 
is  one  to  which  our  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Operations  is  devoting  consider- 
able attention.  Hearings  were  held  last 
week  and  further  hearings  are  planned 
after  the  August  recess. 

Smut  in  the  mails  is  not  the  only 
problem  in  this  area.  There  also  are  the 
complaints  being  received  about  the  lib- 
erties which  are  being  taken  in  pro- 
grams being  broadcast  over  radio  and 
television  stations,  particularly  the 
latter. 

As  for  the  matter  of  dealing  with  tele- 
vision programs,  I  was  very  much  im- 
pressed by  the  excellent  discussion  con- 
tained in  a  speech  which  Commissioner 
Robert  E.  Lee  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  provided  in  a  talk 
to  the  Association  of  Broadcasting  Exec- 
utives of  Texas,  meeting  in  Dallas,  Tex., 
on  July  31, 1969. 

Following  is  the  text  of  his  remarks: 
Self-Regulation  or   Censorship 

George  Bernard  Shaw,  asked  what  he 
thought  of  television,  retorted  with  typical 
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Shawlan  wit  and  precision — "I  dont  know; 
I'm  afraid  to  look." 

About  five  years  ago,  I  gave  a  speech  ex- 
pressing considerable  apprehension  on  the 
future  use  of  movies,  then  being  produced, 
and  speculated  what  would  happen  when 
this  old  product  was  fully  exposed  and  the 
then  current  motion  pictures  were  released 
for  television. 

The  pubUc  and  Congressional  reaction  to- 
day to  an  overkill  of  sex  and  violence  can  be 
traced  to  many  of  the  productions  of  several 
years  ago  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  avail- 
able to  television. 

What  will  happen  4  or  5  years  hence  when 
the  television  rights  to  current  controversial 
movies  becomes  available?  My  first  reaction 
Is  that  of  Mr.  Shaw — I  am  afraid  to  look. 

Actually,  I  do  watch  and  enjoy  television 
and  exjject  to  watch  it  for  years  to  come. 
We  have  the  very  best  television  and  com- 
munications network  in  the  world,  which 
was  not  brought  about  by  government  regu- 
lation but  by  the  broadcaster's  respionsible 
use  of  freedom  of  speech  and  expression,  and 
I  might  add,  a  large  measure  of  his  perspira- 
tion and  common  sense. 

A     MAJOR    intersection 

We  are  now  at  another  major  intersection — 
industry  self-regulation  or  censorship.  I 
doubt  if  this  matter  will  ever  be  solved. 

Back  in  the  1700's,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  a 
leading  writer  of  his  time,  said  that  the  vm- 
bounded  Uberty  of  printing  "has  produced 
a  problem  In  the  science  of  government  which 
human  understanding  seems  hitherto  unable 
to  solve."  The  problem  still  remains. 

Before  I  proceed  further  in  this  delicate 
area,  I  think  you  should  know  my  position 
on  Commission  control  of  programing.  I  must 
emphasize  that  anything  I  say  from  here  on 
is  not  to  be  Interpreted  as  Commission  policy. 

Actually,  there  is  a  divergence  of  opinion 
within  the  Commission  as  to  Just  what  our 
role  can  and  should  be  in  this  area.  When 
I  say  "can"  I  have  reference  to  the  view  of 
those  who  believe  the  Commission  is,  pur- 
suant to  Section  326  of  our  Act,*  completely 
without  legal  authority  in  the  field  of 
programing. 

This  is  based  on  the  theory  that  there  can 
be  no  prior  restraint  on  material  that  is 
broadcast.  From  this,  it  follows  that  we  can- 
not examine  material  already  broadcast,  and. 
If  we  find  said  programing  not  in  the  public 
Interest,  cannot  refuse  to  renew  the  license. 

FEAR    OF    REPRISAL 

The  fear  of  reprisal  by  the  Commission  Is 
no  less  censorship  than  If  the  licensee  were 
required  to  submit  his  day-by-day  program- 
ing in  advance. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  5  part 
series  of  articles  published  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  =  by  Congressman  Thaddeus  J. 
Dulskl  of  New  York  called  "The  Smut  Ped- 
dlers." 

He  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  use 
of  malls  for  distributing  such  matters  but 
an  equal  temptation  exists  in  the  radio  and 
TV  medium  to  pander  to  the  btiser  emotions 
within  all  of  us.  Congressman  Dulskl  points 
out  that  In  his  state  alone  there  is  a  19- 
mllUon-dollar-a-year  business  In  pornog- 
raphy. 

Nation-wide,  pornography  is  estimated 
perhaps  to  be  a  500-mllllon-dollar  business. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  radio  or  TV  pro- 
ducer or  owner  might  be  tempted  to  the  off- 
color  or  risque  in  programming? 

The  station's  financial  support  comes 
through  public  donations  in  the  case  of  non- 
commercial stations  or  through  advertisers 
on  commercial   stations.   Without   question, 


*  Id.  at  215. 

'Congressional  Record  Vol.  115.  Nos.  112, 
113,  114,  115.  and  116,  July  8,  9,  10,  11  and 
14,  1969. 
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smut  of  any  type  through  any  medium  has 
dollar  appeal. 

most  stations  have  balance 
However,  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  o\ir 
stations  have  reached  a  balance  on  program- 
ming which  Is  acceptable  In  their  commu- 
nities Insofar  as  the  morals  and  local  tastes 
are  concerned. 

Even  though  I  commend  the  industry  for 
Its  effort  along  this  line,  I  cannot  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  Commission  received  1266 
complaints  during  the  fiscal  year  1969  which 
were  related  solely  to  the  off-color  type  of 
programming. 

I  think  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  lor 
every  complaint  received  there  were  others 
who  shared  those  views  but  did  not  write. 

I  believe  that  the  station  owners  must 
exercise  ever  increasing  diligence  In  the  re- 
view of  programming  offered  over  the  sta- 
tion so  that  the  off-color  smut  will  not  be 
aired. 

When  borderline  programming  Is  used  be- 
cause of  some  overriding  social  or  moral  re- 
deeming value,  the  broadcaster  should  Insist 
on  truth,  not  tltlllatlon. 

centralizing  standards 
I  do  not  view  moral  standards  as  being 
equal  for  the  entire  nation  nor  do  I  believe 
that  such  standards  should  be  necessarily 
dictated  by  production  centers  located  in 
New  York  State,  California  or  other  states. 
I  question  whether  we  have  either  now 
accepted  or  should  ever  accept  universal  or 
unrestricted  use  of  the  4-letter  words  and  all 
manner  of  normal  and  abnormal  sexual 
activity. 

Courts  have  found  that  theatre  admission 
can  be  restricted  to  "adults  only"  but  how 
is  a  station  to  Judge  the  age  of  its  viewers 
with  precision? 

I  believe  that  a  station  must  assume  that 
Its  audience  at  all  hours  of  operation  In- 
cludes the  young  who  can  be  mentally  In- 
jured by  smut  programs  as  seriously  as  they 
csm  be  by  a  dose  of  strychnine  or  LSD. 

In  the  final  analysis,  station  control  Is 
surely  preferable  to  censor  control. 
FCC  does  not  sit  as  judge  and  jury 
I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  the  view 
that  the  Congress  very  wisely  did  not  set  up  a 
seven-man  body  to  sit  as  a  Judge  and  Jury 
of  what  the  American  people  shall  hear  and 
see  on  their  air  waves. 

This  could  be  carried  one  step  further 
when  you  consider  that  only  four  of  the 
seven  Commissioners  are  required  to  take 
action.  Had  Congress  attempted  to  set  up 
suet  a  body,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  have  held  such  an  Act 
unconstitutional. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Court  said  In  the 
NBC  case'  that: 

"The  right  of  free  speech  does  not  in- 
clude .  .  .  the  right  to  use  facilities  without  a 
license.  The  licensing  system  established  by 
Congress  In  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
was  a  proper  exercise  of  Its  power  over  com- 
merce. The  standard  of  licensing  of  stations 
was  the  'public  Interest  convenience  or  nec- 
essity. Denial  of  a  license  on  that  ground  Is 
not  a  denial  of  free  speech."  " 
The  Court  went  on  to  say : 
"...  The  Act  does  not  restrict  the  Com- 
mission merely  to  the  supervision  of  the 
traffic.  It  puts  upon  the  Commission  the  bur- 
den of  determining  the  composition  of  that 
traffic." 

COMMISSION  DOES  HAVE  CONTROL 

This,  or  similar  statements  contained  in 
various  decisions  of  the  Courts,  indicates 
that  the  Commission  does  have  a  certain 
amount  of  control  over  programming 
through  the  exercise  of  its  public  interest 
determination. 

This,  to  me,  is  a  passive  duty  In  that  I 
expect  the  licensee  to  determine  what  the 
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listening  or  viewing  desires  of  his  service 
area  may  be. 

Having  once  made  such  a  determination, 
I  regard  that  licensee  as  the  expert  to  carry 
out  his  commitment — which  I  also  recog- 
nize can  be  changed  from  time  to  time. 

broadcaster  HAS  RESPONSIBIUTY 

It  is  the  obligation  of  the  broadcaster  to 
bring  his  positive  responsibility  affirmatively 
to  bear  upon  all  who  have  a  hand  In  pro- 
viding broadcast  matter  for  transmission 
through  his  facilities  so  as  to  assure  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  to  provide  acceptable  pro- 
gram schedules  consistent  with  the  public 
Interest  in  his  service  area. 

If  the  licensee  significantly  falls  to  live  up 
to  this  commitment,  then  we  do  have  au- 
thority to  examine  past  programing  In  the 
KFKB  •  case,  the  court  turned  to  scrlpttires 
and  stated : 

"In  considering  an  application  for  renewal 
of  license,  an  important  consideration  Is  the 
past  conduct  of  the  applicant  for  by  their 
fruits,  ye  shall  know  them.'  Math.  VII:20." 

Actually,  I  believe  the  broadcasting  Indus- 
try Is  close  today  to  Inviting  censorship,  even 
though  the  courts  may  later  strike  it  down. 
If  the  broadcaster  does  not  dally  practice 
responsible  self-regulation  In  direct  rela- 
tionship to  the  public  he  serves. 

SHOULD  UNDERSTAND  YOUR  FREEDOM 

I  believe  vour  best  defense  against  cen- 
sorship is  an  understanding  of  the  freedom 
which  vou  now  enjoy.  At  the  outset,  the 
critical"  question  you  will  have  to  answer 
is:  Do  you  view  censorship  as  representing 
hatred  of  restraint  more  than  a  love  of 
freedom? 

Someone  once  said  to  John  Adams  that 
man  Is  born  with  a  desire  for  freedom.  "Yes" 
replied  Adams  "but  so  Is  a  woU."  U  freedom 
meant  no  more  than  a  natural  hatred  of 
restraint,  it  would  not  be  a  useful  Ideal. 

Your  freedom  as  a  broadcaster,  under  Sec- 
tion 326  of  the  Act,  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
making  choices.  It  also  includes  the  freedom 
to  share  In  setting  up  possible  choices  of 
programming. 

This  implies  some  restrictions  because  no 
society  allows  unlimited  choice.  Laws,  as 
well  as  the  unwritten  codes  embodied  In 
community  standards  may  restrict  freedom. 
Free  speech,  like  other  rights  has  definite 
limits. 

ON    MAKING    A    SPEECH 

For  example,  if  a  man  walks  uninvited 
Into  a  home  and  makes  a  speech,  he  has  no 
right  to  complain  when  the  owner  puts  him 
out  or  has  him  put  out  and  arrested.  He  has 
abused  the  privileges  of  free  speech  by  in- 
vading the  privacy,  and  perhaps  also  the 
property,  of  those  who  do  not  want  to  hear 
him. 

Speech  can  Invade  the  rights  of  listeners. 
In  the  case  of  the  broadcaster  invading  the 
rights  of  the  listener,  the  listener  can  turn  off 
the  offending  program;  refuse  to  purchase  the 
products  of  the  sponsor;  write  the  station, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  or 
his  Congressional  delegation. 

Over  a  period  of  time,  if  enough  people 
object  by  the  various  means  open  to  them, 
the  broadcaster  must  eventually  get  the  mes- 
sage that  he  has  missed  the  mark.  He  simply 
is  not  responsive  to  the  public  he  serves. 

A    CALL    FOR    ADJUSTMENT 

The  duty  connected  with  his  freedom  as 
a  broadcaster  Is  calling  for  adjustment.  Let 
me  make  It  clear  at  this  point  that  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  fringe  or  way-out  com- 
plaint. And.  I  do  not  expect  a  puritanical 
sentiment  to  seize  the  broadcast  Industry. 

Former  President  Hoover,  then  Secretary 
of  CcMnmerce  during  the  Radio  Conference 


>  NBC  V.  U.S.,  319  U.S.  190, 227. 
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'  Mclntire  v.   Wm.  Penn  Broadcasting  Co. 
151  F.  2d,  697,  600. 
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of  1933-1938.  a^t  forth  the  reBponslbillty  of 
the  local  UceoMJe  to  the  public : 

"The  domlnatit  element  for  conatderatlon 
In  the  radio  fle)d  la,  and  always  will  be.  the 
great  body  of  the  listening  public,  nillUona 
in  number,  country  wide  In  dUtrlbutlon. 
There  iB  no  proper  line  of  conflict  between 
the  broadcastef  and  the  listener,  nor  would 
I  attempt  to  array  one  against  the  other. 
Their  interests  are  mutual,  for  without  one 
the  other  coul4  not  exist. 

"There  have  ^een  few  developments  In  in- 
dustrial hlstoryl  to  equal  the  speed  and  effi- 
ciency with  wh|lcb  genius  and  capital  have 
joined  to  meet !  radio  needs.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  statlo^  owners  today  recognize  the 
burden  of  sertlce  and  gladly  assume  it. 
Whatever  other  motive  may  exist  for  broad- 
casting, the  pl«aslng  of  the  listener  is  al- 
ways the  prlmajy  purpose.  .  .  . 

"The  greatest)  public  interest  must  be  the 
deciding  factor.]  I  presume  that  few  will  dis- 
sent as  to  the  correctness  of  this  principle, 
for  all  will  agrae  that  the  public  good  must 
ever  balance  private  desire,  but  its  accept- 
ance leads  to  Important  and  far-reaching 
practical  effecti  as  to  which  there  may  not 
be  the  same  i^nanlmlty,  but  from  which, 
nevertheless,  tl^e^e  is  no  logical  escape.' 

^  ..aiL''  on  BROAOCAams'  codb 
_  I  cao-aay  that  personally  I  rely  heavily  on 
the  standards  let  by  the  Industry  Itself  in 
the  Code  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  anl  the  commitment  of  each  in- 
dividual broadcaster,  as  far  as  the  Judg- 
ments I  am  caled  upon  to  make  in  the  field 
of  programming. 

It  is  my  bellel 
up  to  the  Code 


that  if  all  broadcasters  lived 
and  observed  their  program- 
ming commltmi  nt  as  updated  to  a  true  cross 
section  of  the  ])ubllc  Interest,  it  seems,  my 
job  as  a  Comml  isloner  would  be  much  easier 
number  of  skeptics  would  be 
Is   the   best 


and  the  growing 


obliged    to    contede    that   ours 
broadcast  syster  i  in  the  world. 

But  as  you  know,  all  broadcasters  do  not 
live  up  to  the  C  >de  and  I  am  afraid  some  few 
with  an  "I  know  what  is  best 

or  simply  do  not  care. 
Archives  Building,  in  Wash- 


treat  the  public 
for  you  attitud* 

Carved  on  th« 
Ington.  D.C..  wtlch  houses  many  of  this  na- 
tion's Importar  t  historic  documents,  is  a 
statement  admonishing  all  who  enter  that 
"The  past  is  pmlogue  to  the  future. 

These  dusty  flies,  and  men,  who  long  since 
have  passed  froi  a  the  scene,  still  attest  to  the 
most  advanced  I  hinklng  and  up-to-date  pre- 
cepts. The  Pounllng  Fathers  knew  what  they 
Intended  when  tbey  used  the  word  "freedom." 

THSIB    fTELING    OP    rRJSKDOM 
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A  ITW  OBSXSVATIONS 

I  question  whether  a  broadcaster  Is  actual- 
ly exerctslng  his  right  of  freedom  when  an 
off-oolOT  program  is  permitted  on  the  air 
only  to  be  cancelled  after  one  night  due  to 
the  vociferous  outcry  of  an  overweary  pub- 
lic. This  is  your  responsibility. 

I  question  the  Individual  network  aflUlate's 
right  to  accept  the  Judgment  of  a  review 
board  in  New  York.  This  is  your  duty  as  a 
broadcaster  and  you  cannot  delegate  such 
obligation. 

Here  the  local  licensee  cannot  look  to  the 
network  to  perform  this  duty  for  him.  It  is 
not  the  answer  to  say  that  the  local  broad- 
caster has  no  control  over  network  pro- 
gramming or  is  obliged  to  take  whatever 
comes  over  the  "line." 

Unlike  the  network,  the  local  broadcaster 
Is  a  censor  of  programming  with  the  excep- 
tion of  political  broadcasting. 

I  question  whether  the  broadcaster's  free- 
dom duties  can  be  discharged  with  occasional 
spwt  checking  of  programs  because  these  du- 
ties ehtall  a  365  day-per-year  task. 

I  will  vigorously  dissent  to  any  PCC  deci- 
sion which  threatens  to  control  the  content 
of  your  programming. 

The  broadcaster's  license  is  not  intended 
to  convert  his  business  into  "an  instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government" '  but 
neither  may  he  Ignore  the  public  interest. 


PATRIOTISM  OP  AN  ADOPTED 
CITIZEN 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  a  pastor  in  my  dis- 
trict, Rev.  Theophilus  Palls  of  the  Lady 
Queen  of  the  World  Church  in  Pittsburg, 
Calif.,  which  I  think  is  a  wonderful  ex- 
pression of  patriotism  in  its  finest  sense. 

I  include  this  letter  in  the  Record  in 
order  to  share  it  with  all  the  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

The  letter  follows: 

OxTS  Ladt  Qtteen  or  the 

WORU)  Chuhch, 
Pittsburg.  Calif.,  July  28,  1969. 
Hon.  Jerome  R.  Waldie. 
U.S.  Congressman, 
Cannon  House  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Honorable  Congressman  Waldie:  I  thank 
you  for  your  kind  letter  welcoming  me  to  the 
area  of  the  14th  District  of  California  I  I  am 
happy  to  be  here  In  Pittsburg  and  to  work 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people.  I  am 
adoptive  citizen  of  this  great  Country,  and 
have  great  respect  to  it.  I  shall  never  forget 


'  Sec.  326  Censorship:  Indecent  Language 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  understood  or 
construed  to  give  the  Commission  the  power 
of  censorship  over  the  radio  communications 
or  signals  transmitted  by  any  radio  station, 
and  no  regulation  or  condition  shall  be  pro- 
mulgated or  Oxed  by  the  Commission  which 
shall  Interfere  with  the  right  of  free  speech 
by  means  of  radio  communication.  (The  last 
sentence  of  Sec.  326  was  repealed  and  re- 
codified as  Sec.  1464  of  the  Criminal  Code, 
18  U.S.C.  1464.  Sec.  1464  now  reads  as  fol- 
lows: Broadcasting  Obscene  Language.  Who- 
ever utters  any  obscene,  indecent,  or  pro- 
fane language  by  means  of  radio  communi- 
cation shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years, 
or  both.) 
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what  America  did  after  the  Second  World 
War — thousands  and  thousands  of  refugees 
were  taken  care,  protected  from  starvation, 
then  settled  In  the  free  countries,  but  most 
of  them  in  the  U.S.  of  America.  I  am  sure 
all  of  them  are  loyal  citizens,  because  they 
have  learned  better  to  appreciate  the  true 
freedom  that  they  found  in  this  Coimtry. 
Some  of  us,  like  myself,  still  cannot  speak 
too  freely,  because  our  parents,  brothers  are 
still  behind  the  Iron  Cirrtaln — so  we  can 
endanger  their  lives. 

I  appreciate  your  Interest  in  all  citizens, 
and  I  will  support  you  in  your  great  work. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Rev.  Theophtlxts  Palis, 

Pastor. 


CONGRESSMAN  WYDLER'S    1969 
QUESTIONNAIRE    RESULTS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come a  tradition  in  the  "Fabulous 
Fourth"  Congressional  District  to  send 
reports  of  my  activities  to  constituents 
and,  once  each  year,  to  ask  for  their 
views  on  important  current  national  Is- 
sues, by  means  of  a  questionnaire.  The 
questionnaire  Is  now  in  its  sixth  consecu- 
tive year. 

I  send  the  questionnaire  to  every  resi- 
dent who  lives  in  the  Fabulous  Fourth 
Congressional  District,  regardless  of 
party.  In  this  way,  I  can  truly  test  the 
prevailing  opinion  on  great  national 
Issues. 

Once  again,  many  thousands  of  people 
of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  have 
answered  the  questionnaire.  The  results 
have  been  carefully  tabulated  and  I  am 
still  busy  answering  the  many  comments 
that  have  been  made  to  me  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire returns.  The  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse proves,  once  again,  that  people 
do  care  about  their  government. 

I  am  now  sending  a  copy  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire results  to  each  home  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District.  These  re- 
sults show  the  prevailing  opinions  in  the 
district. 

As  for  the  results,  almost  three-quar- 
ters of  my  constituents  oppose  a  Federal 
guaranteed  annual  wage  and  more  than 
90  percent  favor  an  expansion  of  private 
industry's  involvement  in  programs  to 
train  the  unemployed  for  Jobs. 

More  interestingly,  more  than  90  per- 
cent believe  the  Federal  Government 
should  use  wiretapping  to  fight  organized 
crime  when  authorized  by  court  order. 

Strong  opposition  to  the  surtax — 78 
percent — is  coupled  with  .strong  support 
to  tie  social  security  benefits  to  the  cost 
of  living — 88  percent. 

The  people  of  the  Fourth  District  sur- 
prised me  by  favoring  most  a  selective 
service  system  that  would  establish  com- 
pulsory public  service  for  men  at  age 
19 — 40  percent. 

Not  surprising  was  the  overwhelming 
support  for  my  proposal  for  direct  elec- 
tion by  popular  vote  of  the  President— 
75  percent. 

The  questionnaire  results  follow: 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

YOUR  6TH  ANNUAL  FABULOUS  4TH  QUESTIONNAIRE 
[In  p«rc«nt| 
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Ym 


No 


Undechlwl 


1.  Are  you  In  favor  of  a  Federal  guaranteed  an- 
nual livinB  wage? 

2.  Do  you  favor  an  expansion  of  private  in- 
dustry's involvement  in  programs  to  trair)  the 
unemployed  for  jobs?  _ 

3.  Should  tlie  Federal  Government  use  wire- 
tapping and  electronic  surveillance  under 
court  order  to  fight  organized  crime? 

4.  Do  you  favor  returning  a  portion  of  Federal 
income  tax  revenues  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments?   

5.  Should  the  Federal  Government  develop  laws 
to  help  prevent  strikes  by  public  employees?. 

6.  Should  the  $800  Federal  income  tax  exemp- 
tion be  Increased? 

7.  Should  social  security  benefits  be  tied  to  the 
cost  of  living? 

8.  Do  you  favor  renewing  the  lO-pereent  incoffl* 
tax  surcharge  when  it  expires  on  June  3  ? 

9.  The  admission  of  Communist  China  to  the 

United  Nations  should  be: 

(a)  prevented  absolutely 

(b)  postponed  for  now 

(c)  favorably  considered. 

(d)  arranged  as  soon  as  possible 

(e)  undecided  or  no  opinion 


24 


92 


73 


79 

17 

76 

21 

92 

7 

n 

10 

18 

78 

(Check  only  1) 

26 
26 

Yes 


No 


Undedded 


10.  Which  Selective  Service  System  would  you 

prefer? 

(a)  abolish  the  draft,  IncrMse  pay.  and 

rely  on  volunteen 

(b)  a  lottery  system 

(c)  establish  compulsory  public  servtee 

for  men  at  age  19 

(d)  the  present  system 

11.  Which  presidential  election  procedure  do  you 

support? 

(a)  the  present  electoral  college  system. 

(b)  electoral  college  system  with  elec- 

toral votes  of  each  State  being 
divided  by  the  percentage  of  the 
state's  popular  vote 

(c)  direct  election  by  popular  vote 

(d)  some  other  system 

IL  Do  you  believe  that  the  war  on  poverty  should 

be: 

(a)  continued  as  is  or  expanded 

(b)  discontinued  or  sharply  cut  bKk 

(c)  replaced  by  a  system  which  provides 

funds  for  the  ume  purposes  to  ex- 
isting local  agencies  and  business. 


21 

16 

40 
U 


14 

7S 

2 


ZS 
21 


BIG  TRUCK  BILL  IS  BACK 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  12.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
big  truck  bill  is  once  again  before  the 
Roads  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  in  the  form  of  two 
bills,  H.R.  11870,  and  H.R.  11619.  I  re- 
cently testified  before  the  Committee  in 
opposition  to  this  legislation.  I  insert  my 
statement  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
backgroimd  material  for  other  Members 
on  this  important  legislation : 

STATrMENT  OT  CONGRESSMAN  PRED  SCHWENGEL 

Betore  the  Roads  Subcommittee  of  the 

House  Public  Works  Committee,  July  10. 

1969 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  we  have  before  us  again  this 
year  a  misguided  piece  of  legislation  that  was 
productive  of  much  controversy  In  the  last 
session,  primarily  due  to  a  woeful  lack  of 
research  and  study.  Once  more,  I  feel  It  Is 
necessary  to  present  my  views  and  convic- 
tions. It  may  be  well  to  put  the  bill  In  proper 
perspective. 

But  before  turning  to  the  substance  of  this 
matter.  I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Chairman  for  ensuring  that  more 
adequate  time  Is  being  made  available  for 
both  sides  to  be  heard  on  this  critical  sub- 
ject. One  thing  which  was  made  clear  last 
year.  This  matter  Is  far  too  important  to  jjass 
over  lightly  with  only  cursory  consideration. 

I.    BACKGROUND 

A.  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956 
In  1956,  the  Congress  first  considered  the 
subject  of  vehicle  weights  and  dimensions. 
The  subject  was  broached  In  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  which 
established  a  vast  new  highway  system  span- 
ning the  country  known  as  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways.  The 
Federal-State  ratio  of  contribution  was  to  be 
90-10. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Federal  contribution 
gives  support  to  the  imposition  of  standards 
for  vehicle  users  designed  to  protect  the  use- 
ful life  of  this  enormous  investment  and  to 
enhance  the  safety  of  the  motorists  who 
travel  on  our  highways.  Before  this  time,  the 
matter  of  regulation  had  been  primarily  re- 
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garded  as  a  State  concern.  NaturaUy.  the 
standards  varied  quite  widely  from  State  to 
State,  ranging,  for  example,  from  18,000  to 
24,000  pounds  for  single  axles — from  28.650 
to  44,000  pounds  for  tandem  axle  maximums. 
Ten  years  earlier,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  Officials  (AASHO), 
concerned  with  the  same  problem  of  pro- 
moting the  maximum  useful  life  of  the  na- 
tion's highways,  established  certain  stand- 
ards to  that  end.  This  group  of  professional 
highway  officials  from  the  various  States  set 
forth  the  following  standards: 

1.  maximum  weight:  (a)  smgle  axle,  18,000 
lbs.;  (b)  tandem  axle,  32,000  lbs.;  (c)  gross 
truck,  73,280  lbs.  (as  determined  by  AASHO 
formiila  based  on  maximum  allowed  length 
within  the  states) . 

2.  maximum  height:  12V2  feet. 

3.  maximum  width:  96  Inches. 

4.  maximum  length:  (a)  single  \inlt 
trucks,  35  ft.;  (b)  buses  with  2  axles,  35  ft.; 
(c)  buses  with  3  axles,  36  ft.;  (d)  truck- 
trailer  semi-trailers,  50  ft.;  (e)  other  com- 
binations, 60  ft. 

Although  In  1956  some  thought  that  these 
standards  were  out  of  date  and  somewhat 
restrictive,  still  It  was  felt  that  they  were 
reliable  enough  to  be  Incorporated  Into  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act.  As  passed,  the  Bill 
adopted  the  following  legal  limits  and  made 
them  binding  upon  all  Interstate  mileage, 
with  certain  exceptions  for  States  with  lib- 
eral legal  standards: 

1.  maximum  weight:  (a)  single  axle,  18,000 
lbs.;  (b)  tandem  axle.  32,000  lbs.;  (c)  gross 
truck,  73,280  lbs. 

2.  maximum  height:  12 '/^  feet. 

3.  maximum  length:  No  limit. 

4.  maximum  width:   96  inches. 

The  exceptions  protected  by  the  "grand- 
father clause"  contained  In  Section  108(J) 
of  the  1956  Act  are  In  the  appendix  to  my 
statement. 

At  the  time  of  the  bill's  passage,  a  commit- 
ment was  also  made  to  undertake  extensive 
research  to  determine  the  standards  neces- 
sary to  ensure  maximum  useful  life  of  the 
new  Interstate  System.  The  commitment 
was  embodied  In  Section  108 (K)  of  the  Act 
which  reads: 

"test  to  determine  maximum  desirable 
dimensions  and  weights 

"The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  directed  to 
take  all  action  possible  to  expedite  the  con- 
duct of  a  series  of  tests  now  planned,  or 
being  conducted  by  the  Highway  Research 
Board  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
In  cooperaUon  with  the  Bureau  of  PubUc 
Roads,  the  several  states,  and  other  persons 


and  organizations,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  maxlmimi  desirable  dimensions 
and  weights  for  vehicles  operated  on  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Systems,  Including  the 
Interstate  System,  and.  after  the  conclusion 
of  such  tests,  but  not  later  than  March  1, 
1959,  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  such  maximum  desir- 
able dimensions  and  weights." 

In  1956,  AASHO  already  had  In  the  plan- 
nlng  stage,  a  series  of  tests  which  were  de- 
signed to  elicit  much  the  same  information 
as  that  mandated  by  the  Act.  With  some 
modifications  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Section  108(K),  836  sections  of  test  pave- 
ments were  built  late  in  1956  near  Ottawa, 
Illinois.  Beginning  in  1958  and  spanning  a 
two-year  period,  a  nearly  continuous  series 
of  tests  of  fully-loaded  trucks  was  conducted 
over  these  sections  of  pavement.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  gather  information  beeirlng  on 
the  relationship  between  pavement  types 
and  bridge  construction  and  vehicle  weight 
limits  and  axle  loadings.  The  resulting  data 
was  to  be  a  critical  factor  In  setting  the 
maximum  desirable  weights  and  dimensions 
of  motor  vehicles  allowed  on  the  Interstate 
System. 

After  several  delays,  the  data  from  the 
tests  was  made  available  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  printed  as  House  Docu- 
ment No.   354.   88th   Congress,   2nd   Session. 

The  maximum  weights  and  dimensions 
of  vehicles  Justified  on  the  basis  of  the 
Ottawa  tests  are  the  following : 

1.  Maximum  weight:  (a)  Single  axle.  20,- 
000  lbs.;  (b)  tandem  axle,  34,000  lbs.;  (c) 
gross  truck — (to  be  determined  by  the  for- 
mula 


I»'=500  (  ^?i^+i2^+38) 


Where  W  Is  the  maximum  weight  in  pounds 
carried  on  any  group  of  two  or  more  axles,  L 
Is  the  distance  in  feet  between  the  extension 
of  any  group  of  two  or  more  axles,  and  N  is 
the  number  of  axles  In  the  group  under  con- 
sideration. 

2.  maximum  height:  13 >4  feet. 

3.  maximum  width :  103  Inches. 

4.  maximum  length :  (a)  Single  unit  truck. 
40  ft.;  (b)  single  unit  bus,  40  ft.:  (c)  semi- 
trailer, 40  ft.;  (d)  truck-trallor  semi-trailer, 
55  ft.;  (e)  all  other  combinations,  66  feet 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  AASHO  tests  were 
designed  to  compare  the  durability  of  various 
pavements  and  bridge  structures  under  the 
stress  of  different  vehicles,  load  suspension 
systems,  etc.  Before  we  change  these  stand- 
ards, we  must  be  provided  with  ample  and 
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proven  justification.  The  toll  In  needless 
safety  hazards  ai}d  mounting  costs  which  Is 
likely  to  follow  any  Increase  In  the  present 
limits  should  pla^e  a  heavy  burden  on  those 
who  would  propose  a  change.  Unless  the  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  the  nation  derived  from 
Increasing  vehlcla  weights  eind  dimensions  is 
sufficient  to  offset  the  higher  safety  and  con- 
struction costs  necessarily  incurred  due  to 
the  greater  burden  created  by  these  larger 
vehicles  on  presenit  roads  and  bridges,  this  bill 
should  be  summ^lly  rejected.  It  should  be 
noted  that  AASBO's  official  poeltlon  is  in 
opiKwltlon  to  anjj  increase  in  size  or  weight 
of  motor  vehiclea  on  the  Interstate  System. 
We  must  also  put  this  biU  in  other  than 
economic  terms.  ]We  must  place  it  in  the 
realm  of  humaq  consideration — the  well- 
Qotorlsts  who  use  our  na- 
7e  should  not  promote  the 
^ng  of  particular  Interest 
pense  of  the  safety  of  the 


being  of  all  the 
tion's  highways, 
economic   well- 
groups  at  the  ex 


great  majority  of  the  motoring  public. 
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TRX   90TH   CON0XXS8 

!enate  action 
1967,  Senator  Magnuson, 
luced  a  bill,  S.  2668,  to 
^mum  weights  and  dlmen- 
tperatlng  on  the  Interstate 
provided  for  the  following 

light:   (a)   Single  axle,  20,- 
em  axle,  36,000  lbs.;    (c) 
iputed  by  formula: 


»'=soo  ^^^+12Ar+4o) 


Where  W  equals  the  maximum  weight  in 
pounds  carried  on  any  group  of  two  or  more 
axles.  L  equals  the  distance  In  feet  between 
the  extension  of  kny  group  of  two  or  more 
axles,  and  N  equAls  the  number  of  axles  in 
the  group  under  [consideration. 

2.  Maximum  length :  No  limitation. 

3.  Maximum  width,  102  inches,  exclusive 
of  tire  bulge  ai^  safety  devices  such  as 
mirrors. 

Pour  days  of  heferlngs  were  held  before  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  in  February 
and  March  of  196^,  The  bill  was  reported  out 
of  committee  after  it  was  amended  to  include 
the  following  liml^tions : 

1.  Weight,  single  axle,  20,000  lbs.;  tandem 
axle,  34.000  lbs.;  ^ross  weight  (computed  by 
formula)  : 

^  r  V  V  \ 

l»'=500  f  ^~+12.V+36J 

The  bill  was  th^  considered  by  the  Senate 
under  suspension  nf  the  rules,  and  passed  by 
a  voice  vote  wlt^  only  7  Senators  on  the 
Floor. 

B.  youse  action 
Similar  legislation,  H.R.  14474,  was  Intro- 
duced  In  the   House  of  Representatives   by 
Congressman  Kl^czynskl  of  Illinois  and  8 
general  hearings  on  the 
<ray  Act  of  1968,  this  bill 
kgether  with  S.  2658.  The 
hearings   were   had   in  February,   May   and 
June  of   1968.   Oq  July  3,   1968,  the  House 
Ittee  favorably  reported 
the  bill,  as  amended,  to  the  House. 

Subsequently,  a] rule  was  obtained  from  the 
Rules  Committee  land  the  bill  was  placed  on 
the  Union  Calendar,  Number  669.  The  bill, 
however,  was  nev(r  called  up  for  action  and 
the  session. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"This  proposal  raises  serious  Issues,  includ- 
ing the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  motor- 
ing public.  Questions  remain  about  the  ex- 
tent to  which  greater  truck  size  and  weight 
would  impose  additional  wear  and  tear  on  a 
ro..d  network. 

"I  beUeve  these  matters  are  so  important 
to  so  many  of  our  people  that  I  favor  post- 
ponement of  action  on  the  bill  now  before 
the  House. 

"As  President,  I  would  want  this  entire 
matter  most  carefully  reconsidered.  I  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  take 
a  hard  look  to  make  certain  that  the  interests 
of  the  traveling  public  and  also  the  life  of 
our  highways  are  fully  protected  as  we  facili- 
tate the  vital  movement  of  goods  In  the  Na- 
tion's commerce." 

Former  Vice  President  Humphrey  also  in- 
dicated his  opposition  to  the  legislation  dur- 
ing the  campaign. 

m.    ACTION    IN    TRX    9 1ST    CONGRESS 

A.  House  of  Representatives 

In  J\ine  of  this  year.  Representatives  Klu- 
czynski  and  Denny  Introduced  legislation 
essentially  the  same  as  that  which  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee In  amended  form  in  1968.  This  bill 
is  H.R.  11870.  The  only  change  is  the  addi- 
tion of  a  length  limitation  not  contained 
In  S.  2658.  The  following  limits  are  provided 
in  the  bill  presently  under  consideration  by 
this  committee: 

1.  Maximum  weight:  (a)  Single  axle,  20,- 
000  lbs.;  (b)  tandem  axle,  34,000  lbs.;  (c) 
gross  truck,  as  computed  by  the  formula: 

»'=500  (^;^'-|-12A'-(-36) 

2.  Maximum  height:  No  change  from  pres- 
ent limits. 

3.  Maximum  width:  102  Inches. 

4.  Maximum  length :  70  feet. 

We  must  bear  In  mind  that  this  bill,  while 
specifically  referring  to  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, must  in  fact  apply  to  all  Federal  Aid 
Systems — Primary,  Secondary  and  Urban  ex- 
tensions— as  well  as  Interstate,  as  there  Is  no 
Federal  law  governing  maximum  size  and 
weight  standards  for  any  system  except  that 
System. 

This  bill  would  increase  the  present  allow- 
able width  of  a  vehicle  from  96"  to  102", 
"plus  additional  width  necessary  for  safety 
devices  and  tire  bulge  due  to  loads."  Com- 
petent authorities  have  estimated  that  safety 
devices  can  add  as  much  as  24"  to  the  width, 
thus  making  legal  a  total  width  of  about 
126",  or  lOVi  feet.  This  creates  a  definite 
safety  hazard  on  roads  with  10  and  11  foot 
traffic  lanes.  Under  the  present  limit,  two 
trucks  passing  on  an  average  two-lane  road, 
with  12  foot  lanes  (of  the  size  found  in  the 
Interstate  System),  would  have  4  feet  of 
clearance  if  they  are  in  the  middle  of  their 
lanes.  Under  the  new  limits,  this  safety  gap 
would  be  reduced  to  less  than  2  feet.  Now. 
consider  for  a  moment  two  supertrucks  pass- 
ing at  60  or  70  miles  an  hour  with  less  than 
2  feet  of  clearance  between  the  trucks.  Most 
truck  drivers  would  attempt  to  put  far  more 
distance  between  vehicles,  thus  putting  the 
trucks  virtually  on  the  shoulder  of  the  road, 
a  very  dangerous  practice  In  itself.  Further, 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  all  State  primary 
road  mileage  In  1966  had  lane  widths  under 
12  feet;  another  16  per  cent  of  the  roads  were 
under  10  feet. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Federal  law  would 
Impose  a  length  limit.  In  H.R.  11870  the  lim- 
iting length  is  placed  at  70  feet.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1969,  only  two  states  permitted 
lengths  of  70  feet  or  greater  for  regular 
operation,  while  18  permitted  65  foot  units, 
and  32  states  restricted  overall  length  to  60 
feet  or  less. 
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The  single  axle  weight  would  be  Increased, 
In  the  proposal,  from  18.000  lbs.  to  20.000 
pounds,  and  that  on  a  tandem  axle  from 
32,000  pounds  to  34.000  pounds. 

The  gross  weight  of  a  vehicle  is  presently 
restricted  to  73,280  pounds.  Under  the  bill 
this  weight  would  be  determined  by  formula. 
The  practical  new  gross  weight  of  the  pro- 
posed 70  foot  vehicle  with  5  axles  would  be 
88.625  pounds  or  an  increase  of  15,345  pounds 
above  the  present  legal  limit.  A  six  axle,  70 
foot  vehicle  would  have  a  practical  gross 
weight  of  92,000  pounds. 

A  new  section  provides  that  two  consecu- 
tive sets  of  tandem  axles  separated  by  36 
feet  or  more  may  carry  68,000  p>ounds,  re- 
gardless of  the  law's  formula.  The  practical 
effect  of  this  section  is  to  permit  the  com- 
mon 55  foot  truck-tractor  semi-trailer  unit 
to  haul  about  78,000  lbs.  rather  than  the 
73,500  lbs.  which  would  result  from  using 
the  formula. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  policy  of  AASHO 
recommends  performance  standards  for  ve- 
hicles of  the  anticipated  sizes.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  concurred  with  the 
AASHO  recommendations  in  1968.  and  sub- 
mitted a  bill  covering  this  aspect  which  is  so 
fundamental  to  safety.  The  proposals  before 
us  do  not  Include  any  such  item  on  safety. 

B.  Hearings  on  highway  safety 

Early  in  June,  hearings  were  held  on  the 
subject  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966. 
In  the  course  of  these  hearings.  Dr.  Robert 
Brenner,  Acting  Director  of  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau,  testified  that  little, 
if  any  research  was  being  conducted  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  Increasing  vehicle 
weights  and  dimensions  on  highway  or  vehi- 
cle safety.  Mr.  Ben  Kelly,  Vice-President  of 
the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety, 
testified  that  he  knew  of  no  credible  research 
done  on  this  problem.  Dr.  Brenner  further 
testified  that  he  believed  the  work  done  by 
Professor  Wolff  at  Cornell  University,  with 
respect  to  the  high  rate  of  accident  involve- 
ment of  trucks,  was  reasonabl-  accurate. 

It  seems  clear,  then  that  there  are  several 
important  aspects  of  this  legislation  which 
must  be  considered  and  dealt  with,  and  im- 
portant questions  which  must  be  answered, 
before  this  committee  or  the  Congress  can 
act  on  the  question  of  Increasing  vehicle 
weights  and  sizes.  Generally,  these  consid- 
erations fall  into  four  broad  categories: 
safety,  highway  costs,  economic  benefits,  and 
Federal  initiative  versus  State's  rights.  I 
shall  discuss  each  briefly : 

Safety 

When  I  speak  of  the  problems  of  safety 
with  respect  to  increasing  the  weights  and 
sizes  of  vehicles,  there  are  a  number  of  areas 
to  be  explored.  One  of  the  mosrt  Important,  in 
my  Judgment,  is  the  effect  of  Increased 
vehicle  dimensions  on  automobiles.  This 
legislation  must,  of  necessity,  reduce  clear- 
ance between  passing  vehicles,  decrease  vlsl- 
bUity,  Increase  dlfflciilty  in  passing,  increase 
the  hazards  of  negotiating  narrow  corners, 
generate  additional  suction  or  blast  caused 
by  ever  larger  trucks  and  buses,  etc.  These 
are  not  trifling  problems  to  be  lightly  passed 
over.  They  are  concerns  which  may  be  re- 
flected in  lost  lives  and  disabling  injuries. 
These  are  problems  up>on  which  we  now  lack 
sufficient  information  to  make  reasoned  Judg- 
ments. In  the  highway  safety  hearings  last 
month.  Dr.  Robert  Brenner.  Acting  Director 
of  the  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  testified  before 
this  very  committee  that  his  agency  has 
almost  no  research  underway  with  resF>€Ct 
to  these  problems.  Witnesses  who  have  testi- 
fled  to  date  in  favor  of  the  bill  have  failed 
to  come  forward  with  any  credible  research 
to  support  their  poeltlon  that  the  weights 
and  sizes  of  vehicles  caji  be  Increased  with- 
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out  significantly  affecting  safety.  I  believe, 
in  fact,  that  when  these  hearings  are  com- 
pleted, there  will  be  a  considerable  amount 
of  raw  data  and  personal  observations  indi- 
cating that  serious  highway  safety  i)roblein« 
would  result  if  we  allow  bigger  and  heavier 
trucks  on  our  highway  system.  I  might  note 
here  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  It  Is  my  posi- 
tion that  the  proponents  of  this  legislation 
have  the  burden  of  coming  forward  with 
sound  evidence  that  the  Increases  in  legal 
limits  which  they  seek  can  be  made  without 
endangering  the  safety  of  the  motoring  pub- 
lic at  large.  Economic  benefit  is  of  little 
value  if  it  must  be  measured  in  terms  of 
needless   accidents   and    human   suffering. 

A  distinct  aspect  of  the  safety  problem  is 
that  where  two  trucks  or  buses  are  Involved. 
The  real  problems  in  passing,  turning,  suc- 
tion, and  decreased  clearance  between 
vehicles  are  present  here  as  well. 

Consider  also  the  safety  of  the  single  large 
vehicle.  Adequate  braking  capacity,  weight 
to  horsepower  ratios,  coupling  devices,  tires, 
and  stability  must  be  assured.  Of  prime  Im- 
portance is  adequate  braking  capacity  for 
each  weight  of  vehicle  considered,  and  ade- 
quate horsepower  to  diminish  the  problem  of 
speed  differentials  which  are  the  cause  of 
so  many  fatal  accidents. 

Still  another  concern  is  related  to  highway 
surfaces  and  structures.  Nearly  every  source 
admits  that  Increases  in  vehicle  weights  and 
sizes  will  bring  about  an  accelerated  deterio- 
ration of  highway  surfaces.  The  earlier  and 
more  pronounced  any  deterioration  Is,  the 
greater  the  safety  hazards  in  the  form  of 
cracking  and  rutting  and — in  the  case  of  our 
narrower  highways — serious  rutting  in  the 
shoulder  area  alongside  the  pavement.  Aside 
from  these  dangers,  any  increase  in  required 
maintenance  means  more  detour  lanes  as 
well  as  machines  in  the  roadway,  which  pose 
additional  safety  hazards  in  and  of  them- 
selves. Similarly,  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
Increases  In  sizes  and  weights  on  structures 
such  as  bridges  will  create  additional  haz- 
ards. While  the  legislation  before  us  purports 
to  deal  only  with  vehicles  on  the  Interstate 
System,  it  is  clear  that  these  same  vehicles 
cannot  load  and  unload  on  the  Interstate 
System  Itself.  They  must  of  necessity  travel 
on  primary  and  secondary  road  systems  for  at 
least  a  sizeable  portion  of  most  Journeys. 
These  highways,  which  are  the  backbone  of 
our  road  network,  account  for  244,753  miles 
of  our  most  vital  roadways  on  which  we  would 
rely  In  a  period  of  national  emergency.  This 
important  system  includes  95,750  bridges. 
68,700  of  them,  or  over  71%,  are  designed  for 
less  than  the  present  Interstate  Standard 
(HS-20)  and  30.073,  or  more  than  31%  are 
designed  for  a  15-ton  truck  with  a  24,000  lb. 
load  on  its  rear  tsmdem  axle  and  6.000  lbs.  on 
Us  steering  axle  with  a  14  foot  wheelbase. 
These  sire  much  smaller  and  lighter  vehicles 
than  those  being  considered  in  this  bill.  Thus 
the  dangers  of  allowing  still  larger  and 
heavier  trucks  on  our  highways  Is  apparent. 
Effect  on  highway  costs 

Now  we  shall  consider  the  effects  on  our 
nation's  highway  system  with  respect  to  costs 
of  building  and  maintenance.  In  a  Govern- 
ment document  entitled  "Total  Disburse- 
ments for  Highways,  All  Units  of  Govern- 
ment," I  find  that  from  1921  to  1965  we  have 
invested  over  $232,190,000,000  in  this  system 
of  highways.  A  great  portion  of  these  billions 
of  dollars  represents  the  so-called  Federal 
'contribution."  This  alone  Justifies  more  ex- 
tensive Federal  involvement  In  the  active 
protection  of  our  nation's  highway  network. 
It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  an  Increase  In 
weights  and  sizes  will  cause  more  rapid  de- 
terioration of  highways.  AASHO  testimony 
last  year  stated  that  a  20,000  lb.  axle  weight 
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would  reduc»  the  remaining  service  life  of 
payments  by  35  to  40  percent. 

We  would  have,  then,  a  direct  increase  in 
total  costs  over  those  which  would  accrue  un- 
der present  standards.  The  basic  design  cri- 
teria for  the  Interstate  System  Is  based  on  the 
standard  of  an  18,000  lb.  single  axle  weight. 
Doesn't  this  mean  that  the  blU,  if  enacted, 
would  require  reconstruction  of  the  70%  of 
the  system  presently  built,  at  a  period  35  to 
40^  sooner  than  we  have  anticipated?  Such 
reconstruction  is  already  taking  place  due  to 
overweight  trucks.  The  potential  costs  of 
this  early  reconstruction  are  staggering. 
Conceivably  we  would  actually  be  rebuilding 
some  of  the  older  Interstate  sections  before 
the  System  Is  ever  completed.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  this  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress have  a  reasonably  accurate  estimate  of 
this  enromous  additional  cost. 

A  corollary  question  is  that  of  who  should 
pay  for  the  additional  costs  incurred  by  any 
increase  in  the  weights  and  sizes  of  vehicles. 
It  would  appear  that  we  presenUy  have  suf- 
ficient data  at  hand  to  make  an  informed 
Judgment  on  this  question.  Both  the  Hlgh- 
viray   Cost   Allocation   Study,   88th   Congress, 
First  Session.  House  Etocxunent  No.  354,  and 
the  Supplementary  Report  of  the  Highway 
Cost  Allocation  Study,  89th  Congress,  First 
Session,  House  Document  No.  124,  are  avail- 
able. Relying  on  these  documents  we  should 
have    sufficient    information    to    determine 
which   highway   users   should   bear   the   in- 
crease in  cost  of  highway  construction  and 
maintenance  accrued  by  reason  of  any  in- 
crease  made   In   vehicle   weights  or  dimen- 
sions. At  present,  studies  of  wear  character- 
istics of  pavement  Indicate  that  the  passage 
of  a  heavy  truck  over  a  high  grade  pavement 
produced    deterioration    equivalent    to    the 
passtige  of  6,000  autmoblles.  In  order  to  pay 
their  fair  share  of  road  costs,  heavy  trucks 
woiild  have  to  pay  6,000  times  the  tax  levied 
on  the  passenger  car  per  mile  traveled.  These 
figures  do  not,  obviously,  reflect  the  substan- 
tlaUy  greater  costs  which  would  result  from 
increasing  vehicle  weights.  And,  Just  as  ob- 
viously,  large   trucks  are  not  paying  their 
fair  share  of  road  maintenance  costs  even 
now.  Therefore,  in  considering  any  increase 
in   truck   sizes   and   weights   we  must   also 
include  reasonable   increases   in  tiser   taxes. 
No  such  proposal   Is  Included  in  this  bill. 
One  remaining  problem  in  this  area  is  the 
method  by  which  the  increased  costs  of  high- 
way buUding  and  maintenance  would  be  re- 
couped by  the  government.  This  could  take 
the  form  of  an  increase  In  the  fuel  tax,  in 
the  various  user  taxes  presently  being  used 
by  the  states,  or  some  new  form  of  taxation. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  am  not  troubled  about 
the  ability  of  this  committee  to  arrive  at  a 
fair   and  rational   decision   with   respect  to 
each  of  the  items  I  have  here  mentioned. 
C.  Economic  benefits 
While  I  feel  other  factors,  such  as  motorist 
safetv    are   our   primary  concerns,  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  Increasing  vehicle  weights 
and  sizes  cannot  rightly  be  ignored. 

The  first  Important  element  of  this  dis- 
cussion is  the  adequacy  of  available  trans- 
portation for  goods  and  materials  In  various 
geographic  sections  of  the  nation.  It  is  clear 
that  certain  areas  of  our  country  rely  almost 
entirely  on  motor  vehicles  for  transportation 
of  vital  goods,  and,  obviously,  the  economic 
impact  of  this  legislation  will  be  very  grave 
In  these  regions.  I  am  more  concerned  with 
this  phase  of  the  economic  problem  than  any 
other.  At  the  same  time  we  must  realize  that 
the  adverse  effects  of  Increasing  motor  car- 
rier sizes  can  more  than  cancel  out  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  such  an  action.  The  un- 
desirable side-effects  of  adding  larger  vehi- 
cles to  our  roadways  must  be  measured  real- 
istically against  the  benefits  to  the  pubUc 
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which  might  result  from  increasing  hauler 
capacity. 

Further,  the  extent  to  which  this  legisla- 
tion will  reduce  transportation  costs,  namely 
freight  rates,  is  questionable.  Again,  we  must 
know   exactly    by   how   much   costs    will   be 
reduced  and,  more  importantly,  who  will  be 
the    ultimate    benefactor    of    the   purported 
savings.  I  seriously  doubt  if  the  consumer, 
or  even  the  various  manufacturers  and  In- 
termediary shippers  will  experience  substan- 
tial or  any  benefits.  The  trucking  Industry 
has    recently   signed    a    new    labor   contract 
providing  for  rather  significant  increases  in 
labor  costs.  The  temptation  to  offset  the«e 
increased   costs   with   any   savings   resulting 
from  an  increase  in  vehicle  weights  and  sizes 
will  undoubtedly  prove  too  difficult  to  resist. 
D.  Coercion  of  the  States 
A    fourth    and    final    consideration    with 
which  this  committee  must  deal  is  that  of 
the  relative  roles  of  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  in  regulation  of  vehicle  weights 
and  dimensions.  This  Congressman  realizes 
that  the  action  we  take  with  respect  to  this 
legislation  will  have  effects  more  far-reach- 
ing than   those  which  simply  concern   the 
Interstate  System  of  this  nation.  In  this  re- 
spect we  should  look  once  again  to  the  man- 
date of  the  1956  legislation.  The  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956  directed  a  study  of  the 
appropriate  vehicle  weight  and  size  limita- 
tions with  respect  to  all  Federal  aid  high- 
ways.  The  AASHO  studies   and   the  recom- 
mendations resulting  therefrom,  have  been 
directed    solely   to   the    Interstate    Highway 
System.  Obviously,  the  Interstate  System  has 
been  built  to  the  highest  standards  of  any 
highway  system  in  our  Nation.  The  greater 
problem  arises  from  the  fact  that  our  Inter- 
state System   does   not  lead  from   one  vac- 
uum to  another,  but.  In  fact,  leads  from  one 
city  to  another  via  the  ABC,  or  primary  and 
secondary  road  systems.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  an  Investment  of  50%  In  the  cost 
of  constructing  these  systems.  Granted,  this 
amount  may  be  considerably  less  than  the 
90%  of  construction  costs  which  we  have  In- 
vested in  the  Interstate  System,  but  there  is 
no  logical  argument  why  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  protect  Its  Investment  mere- 
ly because  it  Is  "only  50%"  of  the  total  cost. 
The    larger    and    heavier    vehicles    which 
would  be  permitted  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem under  the  legislation  now  before  us  are 
not  going  to  load  and  unload  In  the  middle 
of  that  system.  They  must,  of  necessity,  use 
the  primary  and  secondary  systems  in  their 
movement  from  one  point  to  another.  Sec- 
tion 109  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1956,  which  includes  standards  for  all  Fed- 
eral Aid  Systems,  says  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  may  not  approve  plans  and 
specifications    for    proposed    projects    unless 
they  provide  a  facility  "(1)   that  wUl  meet 
the  existing  and  probable  future  traffic  needs 
and   conditions   In   a  manner   conducive   to 
safety,    durability,    and   economy   of   main- 
tenance."  AASHO  stated  In  testimony  last 
year  that  they  believe  the  standards  adopted 
as  maximums  should  apply  to  all  systems. 
It  is  clear  that  passage  of  this  legislation 
by  the  Congress  would  serve  as  leverage  to 
force  the  various  states  to  increase  their  size 
and  weight  limitations  on  the  primary  and 
secondary  systems  so  as  to  equal  that  of  the 
Interstate  System.  This  Is  despite  the  clear 
fact  that  our  primary  and  secondary  systems 
are  not  up  to  the  same  standards  as  our  In- 
terstate System,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  bridge  structures  on  these  systems,  many 
of  which  were  built  prior  to  1935.  and  are 
over-stressed     even    under    present    weight 
limitations.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  this 
legislation  is  merely  "permissive"  and  doesn't 
force  the  states  to  do  an3rthing.   To  adopt 
this   philosophy   Is   to   be   something   more 
than  naive. 
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EXHIBIT  I 
STATE  llGAL  MAXIMUM  DIMENSIONS  AND  WEIGHTS  PROTECTED  BY  'GRANDFATHER  CLAUSE" 


SMt 


Atotoma 

Alaska 

Colorado 

ConiMcticut. 
Daiawart.... 

Flofida 

Gaoriia 

Hawaii 

Indiana 

io 


Kantucky.. 

Maina 

Maryland 

Maisachusatb 

Nabnska 

Navada 

Now  Hampshire 

Naw  Jersay 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Orefon 

Pennsylvania 

(Blode  IsWha 

dauth  Caaohna 

Utah... 

Vermont 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  oi  Columbia. 
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Axle  load  pounds 


Single 


Tandem 


Including 

statutory 

Width,       Statuto<)r        enlorca- 

'"*■"  limit       tolaranca 


Spacified  maximum  graas  weight— Km. 
Truck-tractor  semitrailer 


Including 

statutory 

StatutOQf        enlorce- 

limit       tolerance 


4-axlt 


Other 

cofflbina- 

5-axle  tion 


2a  000 


19,800 


102 


22,400 
20.000 
20.000 


lOB 


24,000 


22,S4S 

'22,066' 
20,340 


36.000 
34.000 
36.000 
36.000 
36.000 
40.000 
36.000 


39.600 


74,  on 


81,000 


100,000 


36.720 


44.000 
40,680 


102 

91 


22.000 
22.400 
22.400 


19,000 
18,540  . 
18,900  . 


22,400 
22.400 
21.600 
22.400 


18,900 
18,900 


102 


19,000 
20,000 
22,400 
22,400 
20^000 


23,S20 


19,000 
19,570  . 

23,072  ■ 


36,000 

40.000 
36.000 


36,009 

'u.m 

38.000 
38.000 


33.000 
32,960 
33.600 


33,600 
33,600 


33,600 


34,000 
36,000 


38,000 

32.960  . 


37,080 


76,000 


76,000 


88,000 


22.400 


23.520 
18,900 
19,500 


33,000 
36,000 


79,900 


79,900 
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Exhibit  n 

1.  The  addltlotal  cubage  granted  to  longer 
vehicles  would  lie  about  aa  follows: 

SUtes  with  55t-foot  law:  additional  15  feet 
or  27%  more  outage. 

SUtes  with  60 -foot  law:  additional  10  feet 
or  17-1-%  more  cubage. 

States  with  6£-foot  law:  additional  5  feet 
or  8—  %  more  cU  >age. 

The  history  or  additional  length  is  that 
for  each  foot  of  additional  length,  the  per- 
missible weight  has  gone  up  about  2700 
pounds 

2.  (a)  The  fl$dlngs  of  the  AASHO  road 
t«st  (from  teetUpony  of  AASHO  on  S.  2658. 
page  203)  -hat  4  single  axle  had  a  tandem 
axle  equivalent  In  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing: 1 

I  TaTidem 

Single  axle:         I  axle 

18,000   lbs L 29,000  Ibe. 

20.000    lbs L. 33.000  lbs. 

(b)  The  Increase  from  18.000  lbs.  to  20.000 
lbs.  single  axle,  \fould  reduce  the  remaining 
life  of  pavements  from  35  to  40  percent. 
(AASHO  testlmo^iy  3.  2658.  page  203) 

(c)  Cost   of   risurfaclngs  due   to   heavier 
|bout  83  billion  over  a  ten 
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double  bottom  unit  with 
axle  would  have  about 
laglng  effect  of  a  truck- 
tractor  seml-traHer  with  two  32,000  pound 
tandem  axles.  (AASHO  road  test  date — Sum- 
mary Report  HI.  (JThap.  7) 

4.  In  September  of  1968,  the  U.S.  Biireau 
of  Public  Roads  reported  that  there  was  a 
total  of  473.869  miles  of  surfaced  roads  on 
the  State  Primary  Systems.  429,913  miles  of 
these  roads  wer^  undivided.  198,735  miles 
had  lane  widths 
two  vehicles  10.5 


loads  would  be 
year   period    ( 
expanded  to  50  s 
3.  A  65  to  70  f 
4-18,000    pwund: 
125%    of    the   d 


bf  leas  than  12  feet.  When 
feet  wide   (Including  the 
width  of  their  sAfety  equipment)   meet  on 
a  highway  with  19  or  11  foot  traffic  lanes,  the 
This  condition  pertains  to 


result  is  obvious, 


198.735  miles  of  IJtate  Primary  highways  or 
nearly  42%  of  the  total. 

5.  About  70%  of  the  original  41.000  mUe 
Interstate  system  is  now  built  and  It  was 
designed  basically  tar  18.000  pound  single 
axles  and  32,000  tound  tandems. 


6.  The  defense  requirement  routes  of  the 
coimtry  total  244.753  miles  or  one-seventh 
of  the  total  highway  network.  This  System 
Includes  95.750  bridges,  68.700  of  which  are 
designed  for  less  than  HS-20  (the  present 
Interstate  Standard),  and  30,073  for  H-16 
or  lees  (the  standard  which  applied  prior  to 
World  War  II.) 

Exhibit  III 
(Prom  the  June  4.  1969,  hearings  on  "Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  and  Highway  Safety." 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads,  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ) 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL.  And  I  would  like  to  ask, 
have  you  done  any  research  or  are  you  plan- 
ning any  research  on  the  effects  of  increasing 
the  width  of  the  trucks  on  the  highway? 

Dr.  Brennek.  We  have  work  in  progress  at 
the  present  time  in  the  general  problem  area 
of  stability  of  trucks,  truck-trailer  combina- 
tions, double  bottoms,  semis,  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  truck-trailer  stability.  And  Insofar 
as  the  width  of  the  vehicle,  wheel  base  in  re- 
lation to  the  height  as  well  as  the  mass 
distribution,  are  certainly  central  to  sta- 
bility studies  and  we  will  be  working  m  the 
general  area. 

As  to  the  specific  of  what  the  extra  width 
does  or  does  not  do  In  the  safety  picture. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  work  spteclflcaily  In 
that  regard. 

Mr.  ScHWTNGKL.  Do  you  not  think  since 
this  was  a  question  before  the  committee, 
question  before  the  Congress,  question  both 
of  the  candidates  for  President  commented 
on  In  the  last  election — one  candidate  said 
we  ought  to  do  a  lot  more  studies  nere  in 
this  area — where  we  should  be  Immediately 
pursuing  this? 

Dr.  Bhenneb.  Of  cotirse,  the  Department  is 
studying  its  position  on  this  question  of 
truck  size  and  weight  right  now. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  learn  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  problem  of  truck  stability. 
I  think  tills  would  be  helpful.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  at  this  time  this  would  pre- 
clude action,  one  way  or  another,  upon  the 
legislation  that  Is  pending.  I  think  we  have 
to  continue  to  work  in  the  area. 

I  would  not  comment  as  to  whether  or  not 


we  now  know  enough  one  way  or  another 
with  regard  to  safety. 

Mr.  Schwenoel.  You  are  not  sure  we  ought 
to  study  this,  research  this  before  we  act 
on  increasing  the  width?  One  candidate  for 
President  said  we  should. 

Dr.  Brxnkek.  I  certainly  would  like  to  see 
as  much  information  as  possible,  or  at  least 
all  of  the  information  that  is  avaUable,  con- 
aiderlng  any  legislation  on  any  matter.  And 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  totality  of  the 
research  that  has  been  done  with  regard  to 
the  truck-trailer  stability.  I  do  know  that 
there  Is  an  awful  lot  we  do  not  know  about 
why  some  of  these  vehicles  flip  over  and 
why  some  of  them  don't. 

Mr.  ScHWENGKL.  Atc  you  aware  of  the  Pro- 
fessor Wolfe  report? 

Dr.  Brxnnex.  Generally  dealing  with  It  yes 
sir. 

Mr.  ScHWENCEL.  If  you  are,  then  you  know 
that  they  say  that  there  will  be  two  and  one- 
half  millioa  accidents  per  year  in  which 
trucks  are  involved,  with  4.000  to  6,000  deaths. 
And  this  study  also  shows  that  for  every 
truck  driver  killed  In  a  truck-auto  crash,  35 
are  killed  in  automobiles. 

Now,  this  Is  one  of  the  reasons  the  public 
Is  concerned,  the  very  reason  we  had  better 
know  what  we  are  doing,  the  safety  measure 
before  we  consider  legislation. 

This  also  applies  to  buses.  I  do  not  know 
what  effect  it  is  going  to  be,  increasing  width, 
how  much  more  suction  or  how  much  more 
It  has  to  bear,  or  what  wlU  be  the  result  If 
we  have  better  design  for  trucks,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  better  flow  of  air  as  it  goes 
through  down  the  road. 

Dr.  Brenneb.  I  am  familiar  with  Professor 
Wolfe's  study.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  group 
Is  one  of  the  groups  that  is  under  contract 
to  us  in  the  accident  Investigation  area.  I 
have  known  Professor  Wolfe  for  many  years 
and  the  work  there  certainly  is  reasonably 
accurate. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL.  I  imderstand  you  do  try 
to  do  research,  more  research  in  this  area? 
Dr.  Brenker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ScHWENCEL.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
this. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ENVIRON- 
MENT—DEMAGOGS  IN  THE  URBAN 
JUNGLE— n 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOtnSIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AugtLSt  12,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
graceful riot  in  the  chambers  of  the 
Washington  City  Council,  resulting  in 
the  arrest  of  District  of  Columbia  School 
Board  Member  Julius  Hobson,  and  Dis- 
trict Democratic  Chairman  Bruce  J. 
Terris,  among  others,  even  drew  an  un- 
favorable editorial  comment  from  the 
usually  liberal  Washington  Post. 

The  riot  came  about  quite  simply — 
when  the  City  Council  finally,  and  quite 
reluctantly,  agreed  to  obey  the  law. 

The  dissidents  objected  to  the  build- 
ing of  highways  for  working  people  to 
use  to  come  into  Washington,  alleging 
that  such  progress  would  displace  wel- 
fare recipients  upon  whom  they  depend 
for  their  power.  A  demagog  with  no  rab- 
ble to  rouse  is  out  of  business — hence  the 
riot. 

Meanwhile,  following  the  example  of 
their  local  civic  and  political  leaders, 
some  200  Washington  youths  rioted 
over  a  several  block  area,  threw  rocks 
and  bottles,  fired  shots,  and  required  the 
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activation  of  the  police  special  opera- 
tions division  to  restore  peace. 

Mr.   Speaker.    I   include   three   news 
clippings  following  my  remarks: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  12,  1969] 
Violence  in  the  Cottncil  Chamber 

The  cause  of  orderly  government  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  took  a  fearful  beating  in 
city  hall  on  Saturday.  When  the  City  Coun- 
cil attempted  to  take  the  only  course  that 
Congress  had  left  open  to  It  to  provide  this 
city  with  a  modern  transportation  system. 
It  was  Jeered,  Insulted  and  disrupted.  Vio- 
lence then  broke  out  when  the  Council  was 
compelled  to  clear  the  chamber  In  order  to 
proceed  with  its  business. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  happened  that 
emotions  were  deeply  stirred,  but  the  es- 
sence of  a  democratic  system  Is  that  issues 
will  be  settled  by  debate  and  majority  ac- 
tion of  the  body  entitled  to  make  the  de- 
cision, regardless  of  how  critical  or  momen- 
tous the  outcome  may  be.  In  this  case  the 
Issue  of  whether  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge 
should  be  built  and  the  proposed  North 
Central  Freeway  restudled  had  been  debated 
and  redebated  until  there  was  nothing  more 
to  say.  Congress,  which  is  the  constitutional 
law-making  body  for  the  District,  had  made 
the  final  decision  and  Indicated  to  the  City 
Council  that  further  delay  In  carrying  out  its 
mandate  would  not  be  tolerated. 

The  Council  had  only  one  decision  to  make: 
would  it  comply  with  the  law  or  inflict  dis- 
aster upon  the  city?  It  was  not  only  a 
question  of  losing  the  proposed  city  sub- 
way system  untU  the  demands  of  Cong^rees 
were  met.  The  city  was  also  threatened  with 
loss  of  the  Federal  payment  if  it  did  not 
comply  and  loss  of  the  meager  control  it 
had  exercised  in  the  past  over  the  raising  of 
local  revenue.  In  effect,  therefore,  the  Coun- 
cil had  no  control  over  the  situation  what- 
ever. It  had  to  bow  to  the  Inevitable. 

For  this  belated  but  nevertheless  coura- 
geous acknowledgement  that  a  more  au- 
thoritative voice  had  spoken,  the  Coun- 
cil members  were  denounced  as  "liars," 
"cheats"  and  "tricksters."  An  ash  tray  was 
thrown  at  Chairman  Gilbert  Hahn  Jr.,  and 
the  Council  meeting  was  plunged  into  tur- 
moil by  swinging  flsts  and  flying  chairs. 
Whether  one  favors  freeways  or  opposes  them, 
the  Incident  must  be  regarded  as  a  disgrace  to 
the  city. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  moreover,  a  more 
damaging  setback  to  the  cause  of  home  rule 
In  the  District.  The  CouncU  Jeopardized  its 
own  standing  by  its  long  defiance  of  the 
congressional  mandate  on  the  freeways.  When 
the  ingredient  of  violence  was  added  in  a 
desperate  effort  to  force  the  Council  to  per- 
sist in  Its  definance.  the  warmest  friends  of 
home  rule  on  Capitol  Hill  were  left  in  a  hope- 
less predicament. 

It  would  be  ironical  Indeed  if  the  repeated 
disruption  of  its  meetings  should  force  the 
Council  Into  closed-door  sessions.  That  would 
Involve  another  critical  loss  for  democratic 
procedure.  Ways  must  be  found  to  permit 
the  CouncU  to  operate  in  the  open  with- 
out intimidation,  disruption  or  violence,  and 
this  Is  probably  the  most  important  busi- 
ness now  before  it. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  12,  1969) 
One  HnNDREO  Yotrrns  Culsh,  Six  Held 
Six  Juveniles  were  arrested  when  poUce 
broke  up  a  wide-spread  fight  between  two 
factions  of  youths  last  night  in  Northeast 
Washington.  150  to  200  persons  were  in- 
volved. 

Numerous  shots  were  fired  by  the  youths 
during  the  confrontation  between  groups 
who  had  attended  two  separate  dances,  but 
there  was  no  reported  serious  injuries. 

The  poUce  special  operations  division  was 
activated  to  help  queU  the  disturbance  after 
youths  from  a  dance  at  9th  street  and  West 
Virginia  Avenue  clashed  with  some  attend- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ing  another  dance  at  13tb  Street  and  Flor- 
ida Avenue. 

The  fightmg  spread  out  over  a  several-block 
area.  Rocks  and  bottles  were  thrown. 

One  of  the  six  youths  arersted  was  charged 
with  carrying  a  prohibited  weapon,  which 
police  said  was  a  knife.  All  six  were  charged 
wth  antl-loltering  violations. 

1  From  the  Washington  Daily  News, 

Aug.  11, 1969] 

Police  Cuizr  Raps  Cottrt  for  Crime  Woes 

District  Police  Chief  Jerry  V.  Wilson  said 
today  court  delays  and  liberal  ball  release 
policies  permit  the  average  youthful  criminal 
to  feel  "there  is  virtually  nothing  to  con- 
strain him  from  committing  crinxe." 

Testifying  before  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime,  the  city's  new  police  chief 
blamed  court  backlogs  for  making  "the 
criminal  much  less  fearful  of  the  conse- 
quences of  his  act." 

Chief  Wilson,  who  also  called  for  a  "com- 
plete realignment  of  social  attitudes."  never- 
theless Insisted  that  "the  Immediate  answer 
to  our  crime  problems  in  this  city  .  .  .  lies  in 
the  major  shoring  up  of  our  court  systems 
and  corrections  facilities." 

He  took  Issue  with  those  who  claim  the 
District  Is  the  crime  capital  of  the  nation, 
noting  that  while  the  city  logged  a  24.7  per 
cent  Increase  in  crime  In  1968  over  1967  most 
suburbEin  Jurisdictions  surrounding  the  Dis- 
trict showed  a  20  percent  or  more  Increase 
in  the  same  period. 


[From  the  Evening  Star.  June  21, 1969] 

Twelve  Percent  Boost  in  District  Crime  Is 

Smallest  Rise  in  Year 

Crime  In  the  District  increased  12.2  percent 
in  May  over  May  1968  for  the  smallest 
monthly  percentage  increase  in  the  last  year. 
Police  Chief  John  B.  Layton  said  yesterday. 

Decreases  were  recorded  in  two  crime  clas- 
sifications— auto  theft,  down  from  1,028  to 
925  offenses,  or  10  percent,  and  burglary, 
down  from  1,710  to  1,707  offenses,  or  .2  per- 
cent. 

However,  increases  were  noted  in  rape,  up 
66.7  percent;  homicide,  37.5  percent;  robbery, 
23.7  percent;  aggravated  assault.  36.1  percent, 
and  larceny  ($50  and  over) ,  up  64.3  percent. 

Crimes  against  persons — homicide,  rape, 
robbery  and  aggravated  assault — represented 
25.6  percent  of  the  May  total,  while  the  re- 
mainder, 74.4  percent,  were  crimes  against 
property — btirglary,  larceny  and  auto  theft. 


NIXON'S    NEW    WELFARE    PLAN    A 
VICTORY  FOR  GEORGE  SHULTZ 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Sun  Times  quite  properly  called 
to  the  attention  of  its  readers  today  the 
fact  that  the  principal  architect  of 
President  Nixon's  welfare  reform  pro- 
posal is  the  Secretary  of  Labor  George  P. 
Shultz. 

I  am  pleased  to  place  In  the  Record 
today  an  article  by  Mr.  Tom  Littlewood 
which  describes  Secretary  Shultz's  role 
in  the  development  of  the  President's 
proposal. 

We  In  Chicago  are  particularly  grati- 
fied that  one  of  our  constituents  should 
have  played  so  important  a  role  in  ham- 
mering this  new  concept. 

Secretary  Shultz  is  a  former  University 
of  Chicago  professor. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Littlewood  fcdlows: 
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Nixon's  Nrw  Weltakx  Plan  a  Victory 
rOR  OXORGX  Sitdltz 

(By  Tom  Littlewood) 

Washington. — The  Cabinet  officer  who  was 
instrumental  In  making  the  family  income 
maintenance  plan  poUtlcally  palatable  to 
President  Nixon  was  his  secretary  of  labor, 
former  University  of  Chicago  professor 
George  P.  Shultz. 

The  President's  Cabinet  was  overwhelm- 
ingly against  the  welfare  reform  program 
that  was  introduced  to  the  nation  Friday 
night  and  described  more  fully  Monday  In  a 
message  to  Congress. 

Shultz  placed  a  crucial  role  within  the 
administration's  Urban  Affairs  CouncU  by 
perfecting  the  Job  training  and  employment 
requirements  that  Mr.  Nixon  thought  were 
needed  to  make  the  proposed  changeover 
salable,  both  in  Congress  and  among  the 
Republican  Party's  conservative  middle-class 
constituency. 

Besides  contributing  the  Job  training  fea- 
tures. Shultz  worked  stubbornly  for  the 
basic  but  highly  controversial  support  pro- 
gram for  the  working  poor. 

Only  Robert  H.  Finch,  secretary  of  health, 
education  and  welfare.  Economic  Opportu- 
nity director  Donald  Rumsfeld  and  Shultz 
actively  supported  the  plan  that  was  orig- 
inated almost  six  months  ago  by  Daniel  P. 
Moynlhan,  Mr.  Nixon's  principal  urban  af- 
fairs adviser. 

WhUe  guaranteeing  a  foundation  level  of 
Income  for  families,  able  parents  of  school- 
age  dependent  children  would  be  required  to 
register  with  the  employment  service  and 
accept  Jobs  that  are  available. 

TaREX    OPPOSED    PLAN 

Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew,  Atty.  Qen. 
John  N.  Mitchell  and  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Sec.  George  W.  Rcminey  all  tried 
to  shoot  down  the  Moynlhan-Flnch  plan  on 
Its  troubled  Journey  to  the  President's  desk. 

Although  labeled  a  GOP  liberal,  Romney 
has  chosen  to  push  hard  for  low-lacome 
housing,  of  primary  concern  to  his  depart- 
ment, to  the  exclusion  of  most  other  rival 
plans  for  the  scarce  federal  budget  dollar. 

The  outcome  against  uncertain  odds  is 
expected  to  boost  the  Nixon  administration 
stock  of  the  mild-mannered  Shultz  and  his 
"Midway  Mafia" — the  former  Chicago  col- 
leagues led  by  the  assistant  secretary  foe 
manpower,  Arnold  R.  Weber,  who  Joined 
Shultz  at  the  Labor  Department. 

One  White  House  Informant  said  that  De- 
fense Sec.  Melvln  R.  Laird,  whose  poUtloal 
Judgments  on  domestic  affairs  are  respected 
by  Mr.  Nixon,  also  encouraged  the  drastic 
new  program. 

TWENTT    TO    ONE    IN    FAVOR 

Moynihan  said  Monday  the  mall  and  tele- 
gram response  to  the  President's  Friday 
night  speech  had  been  "absolutely  astonish- 
ing"— about  20  to  1  in  favor  of  the  program. 

Moynihan  tended  to  underemphasize  the 
work  requirements  in  the  proposed  system, 
which  he  said  were  not  much  different  from 
existing  law.  He  pointed  out  that  require- 
ments would  not  apply  to  mothers  with  pre- 
school-age children,  as  many  as  8  out  of  10 
present  ADC  recipients  in  many  of  the  large 
cities. 

Interestingly,  the  administration  is  pro- 
ceeding on  the  dubious  assumption  that  the 
biggest  problems  in  getting  the  change 
through  Congress  will  be  raised  by  liberal 
Democrats. 

A  White  House  spokesman  suggested  Mon- 
day that  a  Democratic  administration  never 
could  have  prop>06ed  such  a  revolutionary 
program  because  of  the  vested  interest  that 
big-city  Democratic  organizations  have  in 
the  existing  welfare  system. 

debar  on  benetits 

On  another  level,  the  ensuing  debate  is 
certain  to  involve  the  proper  share  of  bene- 
fits for  the  industrial  cities  of  the  North. 
as  compared  with  the  rural  South,  where  the 
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uiiderflnanclDg|of  welfare  psyments  has  been 
most  severe. 

Many  black  politicians  and  other  leaders 
also  have  mixed  emotions  about  the  welfare 
system,  anothe^  reason  why  the  administra- 
tion is  convlncid  that  "the  Democrats  never 
would  have  dared  fool  around  with  welfare." 

Following  hi4  Friday  night  television  ad- 
dress, Mr.  Nixoii  was  reported  to  have  told 
one  of  his  assistants  that  he  had  been  read- 
ing the  life  of  Disraeli  smd  was  convinced 
that: 

"It   has   been 
principles  who 


the  Tory  men  with  liberal 
have  enlarged  democracy." 
Of  immense  prospective  Importance  is  how 
the   work   requirements  are 


and    by   whom 
policed. 

MESSAGE  DUX  TUESDAY 


The  admlnis_^ation 
power  in  the  C , 
give    the 
operation  of  t 
big  cities. 

The  manpower 
Nixon   will  sub^t 
will  spell  out  t 
consolidate    an( , 
employment 

Now  the 
-QO  CQiMiol  over 
^wes  -^ants  t 
Chicago.  Under 
be  assured  a 
Gov.  Ogllvle  wo^ild 
council  with 
manpower  proj^ts 

Shultz's  agi 
tlonal  squabbled 
Daley  and  Republic 
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plan  would  vest  that 

3.  Employment  Service  and 

goverbors    more   control   over    the 

thje  employment  o£Bces  In  the 

training  message  that  Mr. 

to  Congress  on  Tuesday 

le  details  of  his  proposal  to 

decentralize    the   scattered 

programs. 

of  Illinois  has  little  or 

the  federally  financed  man- 

lat   are  provided  directly  to 

the  new  plan,  Chicago  would 

share  of  the  money.  But 

establish  a  state  planning 

authority  over  Chicago's 


assistance 
governor 


filr 


would  settle  any  Jurlsdlc- 
between  Democratic  Mayor 
can  Gov.  Ogllvle. 


OF   COLUMBIA   AD- 
TAX       PROPOSAL— A 


APPROACH 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OP   CONNBCnCTIT 
IN  THE  HOUSIE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  12.  1969 

Mr.  GIAIMC).  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  I  am  certainly 
well  aware  oil  the  financial  dl£Bculties 
faced  by  the  gpveming  body  of  this  city. 
It  is  obvious  tbat  many  of  the  necessary 
programs  so  vipal  to  the  well-being  of  the 
citizens  of  Wishington,  D.C.,  are  woe- 
fully inadequate :  others  are  nonexistent. 
I  cannot  blame  the  District  government, 
therefore,  for]  seeking  new  sources  of 
revenue  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  people. 

I  must  taka  issue,  however,  with  the 
recent  proposil  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  to  place  a  4-percent 
admissions  tax  on  the  performing  arts 
in  this  city.  In!  my  opinion,  this  proposal 
would  result  in  a  loss  of  revenue  In  the 
long  run,  rather  than  the  desired  in- 
crease. Purthqr,  I  strongly  believe  that 
this  tax  woul^  contradict  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  ii  regard  to  the  performing 
arts.  Finally,  a  fear  that  this  proposal 
would  lead  tola  further  erosion  of  cul- 
ture in  this  citty  sind  throughout  the  Na- 
tion by  depriving  those  who  need  and 
want  it  most  pf  the  opportimity  to  see 
cultural  event^  in  person. 

Much  of  mjr  concern  over  the  admis- 
sions tax  ide^  is  embodied  in  a  letter 
which  I  sent!  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Caroll4a  (Mr.  McMillan),  the 
chairman  of  the  House  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  and  the  other  mem- 
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bers  of  the  committee.  I  wish  to  insert 
a  cc^y  of  that  letter  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

June  12,  1969. 
Hon.  John  L.  McMillan, 

Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chakman:  I  am  deeply  distressed 
by  a  suggestion  In  the  District  Government's 
revenue  proposals  that  admissions  to  legiti- 
mate theaters,  concerts,  and  other  cultural 
events  be  taxed  four  percent.  For  many  years 
now,  my  Committee  and  the  Congress  have 
heard  persuasive  arguments  that  the  arts  are 
in  dire  economic  trouble  in  our  nation  and, 
because  of  this,  government  financial  assist- 
ance is  needed.  In  response,  we  have  appro- 
priated funds  to  bolster  our  cultural  institu- 
tions in  Washington  and  in  the  Nation.  In 
1965,  we  removed  a  federal  tax  on  admis- 
sions, and  I  am  informed  that  several  major 
cities  have  in  similar  fashion  eliminated  such 
local  taxes.  Several  times  my  committee  has 
been  requested  by  the  District  Government 
to  provide  funds  for  theater,  music  and  sim- 
Uar  activities. 

The  suggestion  of  the  District  Government 
that  these  worthwhile  and  necessary  pro- 
grams which  offer  so  much  in  the  way  of 
constructive  recreation  be  subjected  to  a  new 
tax  runs  directly  counter  to  the  steps  taken 
by  Congress  and  the  nation  to  encourage 
these  activities.  Piu-thermore.  it  directly  con- 
tradicts programs  the  District  Government 
itself  has  undertaken  to  assist  and  finance. 

I  am  informed  that  the  tax  on  legitimate 
theater,  concerts  and  dance  presentations 
would  produce  approximately  $200,000.  I  be- 
lieve that  because  these  activities  already 
take  place  on  a  precarious  financial  base,  a 
consequence  of  this  tax  would  be  to  force 
their  curtailment.  If  this  were  to  happen.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  District  would  suf- 
fer more  than  $200,000  per  year  in  revenue 
loss.  This  will  occur  because  the  employment 
of  District  residents  will  be  reduced  In  these 
cultural  areas.  In  addition,  businesses  that 
benefit  from  the  fact  that  these  attractions 
draw  pieople  Into  the  city  will  also  suffer, 
and  the  District's  revenue  raising  program 
win  accordingly  be  impaired. 

The  proposed  tax  poses  many  very  serious 
questions  in  my  mind.  This  Congress  has 
Invested  in  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  which  falls  under  the 
SmlthBonian's  operations;  the  Ford  The- 
ater which  is  ojjerated  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment; and  the  Carter  Barron  Theater 
which  is  also  operated  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment. Is  It  the  Intention  of  the  District 
Government  to  tax  admissions  to  these 
places?  If  not,  wouldn't  the  proposed  tax 
place  cultural  activities  conducted  under 
private  auspices  at  a  comjietitive  disad- 
vantage? The  answer  must  certainly  be  "yes". 
The  consequence,  therefore,  of  the  District's 
proposal  Is  to  discourage  privately  sponsored 
and  ojjerated  cultural  institutions  from  op- 
erating in  the  city  with  the  end  result  that 
eventually  all  such  activities  will  have  to  be 
government  operated  and  financed. 

Last  year,  the  District  Government  created 
an  advisory  committee  on  the  arts.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  commission  was 
never  consulted  on  this  tax  propwsal  and 
that  no  study  regarding  the  Impact  which 
this  proposal  would  have  on  the  cultural  life 
of  our  nation's  capital  has  been  conducted 
by  the  commission  or  the  District  Govern- 
ment. I  respectfully  suggest  that  this  pro- 
posal of  the  District  Government  not  be  in- 
corporated in  legislation  at  this  time,  but  be 
placed  in  abeyance  pending  such  consultation 
and  study. 

Meanwhile,  I  will  strongly  oppose  any  at- 
tempt to  levy  a  new  tax  on  the  legitimate 
theater,  concerts,  the  dance  and  similar  cul- 
tural activities  because  it  would  contradict 
efforts  of  my  own  committee  to  support  such 
programs  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  de- 
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sirable  to  the  economic,  cultural  and  recrea- 
tional life  of  the  Nation's  Capital  city. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  N.  Giaimo, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  supported 
the  performing  arts,  for  I  believe  that 
they  provide  the  quality  and  cultural 
stimulation  so  necessary  to  a  healthy 
society.  I  must  oppose,  therefore,  any 
attempt  to  reestablish  this  unnecessary 
and  unproductive  levT  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  if  the  Congress  reverses  its 
position  and  approves  this  proposal,  it 
will  most  certainly  result  in  cries  of  "tax 
the  arts"  from  other  cities  throughout 
America,  Such  a  trend,  in  my  opinion, 
would  lead  to  cultural  disaster. 

At  a  time  when  the  performing  arts 
have  been  described  in  committee  testi- 
mony as  "an  economically  depressed  area 
of  activity  typified  by  high  unemploy- 
ment, low  wages,  diminishing  returns  on 
investment,  increasing  deficit,  and  a 
decreasing  product,"  must  we  hasten  the 
erosion  by  adding  to  the  flnsuicial 
burden? 

At  a  time  when  more  and  more  Ameri- 
cans are  tmable  to  afford  the  cost  of 
admission  to  a  live  play,  concert,  or 
other  cultural  event,  must  we  increase 
the  price  even  further,  thus  making  cul- 
ture the  sole  property  of  the  affluent? 

At  a  time  when  young  people  of  all 
races  and  creeds  are  seeking  their  cul- 
tural heritage,  must  we  deprive  them  of 
this  opportunity,  thus  consigning  them 
to  the  wasteland  of  television,  or,  what 
is  worse,  to  the  streets? 

We  cannot  allow  this  to  happen,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I,  for  one,  refuse  to  sacrifice 
a  portion  of  the  economical,  cultural, 
and  recreational  life  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  for  a  financial  scheme  which  will, 
in  all  probability,  wind  up  losing  money. 
I  refuse  to  give  the  green  light  to  those 
in  other  parts  of  our  land  who  would 
endanger  the  quality  of  American  life 
for  a  few  pennies.  I  refuse  to  support  any 
measure  which  would  reverse  the  recent 
trend  of  Congress  toward  a  meaningful 
partnership  with  the  arts,  a  partnership 
which  is  beneficial  to  all  Americans. 

I  realize  the  value  of  the  performing 
arts  to  the  American  way  of  life.  My 
committee  realizes  it  and  so  does  the 
Congress.  Now,  especially,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  renege  on  our  cultural  commit- 
ment. The  District's  admissions  tax  pro- 
posal would  do  just  that.  I  urge  its 
defeat. 


PUT  UP  OR  SHUT  UP:    A  CITIZENS 
CRUSADE 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

op    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  findings  made  after  man  landed  on 
the  moon  was  an  expected  one — water 
does  not  exist  on  that  distant  planet.  A 
few  days  later,  however,  scientists  were 
excited  when  pictures  and  data  indicated 
that  perhaps  water — and,  therefore,  the 
possibility  of  life — existed  on  the  planet 
Mars. 
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We  know  that  without  water  there  is 
no  life.  But  what  kind  of  Ufe  can  man 
expect  if  our  water  becomes  polluted  and 
lifeless,  for  although  the  pollution  of 
water  may  not  be  a  problem  on  the  moon, 
for  the  majority  of  us  on  earth  who  will 
never  get  to  the  moon,  it  is  a  major  prob- 
lem, indeed. 

Man  has  existed  on  earth  a  relatively 
short  2  million  years.  In  that  time, 
whether  consciously  or  not,  he  has  mis- 
managed his  envlrorunent  to  such  an 
alarming  degree  that  it  will  take  billions 
of  dollars  to  clean  up  our  abimdant,  but 
still  limited,  water  resources. 

With  passage  of  legislation  such  as  the 
Water  Quahty  Act  in  1965  and  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  in  1966  Congress 
has  recognized  the  fact  that  this  damage 
has  been  done;  that  it  will  take  money  to 
clean  it  up,  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  to  help  in  the 
effort.  We  stated  the  problem  and  prom- 
ised the  help,  but  to  put  it  in  current 
terms,  we  "copped  out"  when  it  came  to 
performance.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  longer  we  wait  to  curb  pollution,  the 
more  expensive  this  job  is  going  to  be, 
both  in  terms  of  money  and  In  terms  of 
the  incalculable  and  irretrievable  damage 
which  we  will  have  done  to  our  lakes, 
rivers,  and  streams. 

There  is  an  old  saying  which  al\  of 
us  have  heard  at  one  time  or  another: 
Put  up  or  shut  up.  I  think  it  applies  here. 
Certainly  the  people  of  this  Nation  will 
not  shut  up  about  the  pollution  of  their 
water.  They  are  concerned  about  water 
that  is  discolored,  water  that  has  offen- 
sive odors,  water  that  is  so  polluted  that 
people  can  neither  swim  in  it  safely  nor 
eat  fish  from  it  except  at  their  own  risk. 
Moreover,  people  are  willing  to  do 
something  about  it.  In  a  recent  Gsdlup 
poll,  73  percent  of  the  American  people 
said  they  are  willing  to  pay  additional 
taxes  to  finance  pollution  abatement  pro- 
grams. Eleven  million  have  voted  In  re- 
cent referenda  to  tax  themselves  in  an 
effort  to  get  clean  water,  including  over 
800,000  people  in  my  own  State  of  Wis- 
consin. 

So,  now  the  responsibility  has  been 
passed  to  Congress,  and  the  question  the 
American  people  want  answered  Is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  allocate 
funds  to  end  the  pollution  of  our  rivers 
and  lakes  at  the  level  Congress  prom- 
ised when  it  passed  the  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act  in  1966. 

Under  that  act,  funds  were  authorized 
to  finance  Federal  grants  for  sewage 
treatment  facility  construction.  The 
problem  developed  when  Congress  failed 
to  match  its  performance  with  its  prom- 
ises. 

In  1968,  for  example,  $450  million  was 
authorized  for  waste  treatment  grants 
under  that  act,  but  only  $203  million  was 
actually  appropriated.  In  1969,  $700  mil- 
lion was  authorized  but  only  $214  million 
was  granted,  and  in  1970,  with  $1  billion 
authorized,  only  $214  million  has  been 
asked  by  the  administration  to  help  clean 
up  our  waterways. 

Fortimately,  a  committee  of  concerned 
citizens  has  been  formed  to  persuade  the 
Congress  and  the  President  that  full 
funding  is  necessary  to  help  finance  local 
sewage-treatment  plants. 
Last  Fi-iday  I  attended  a  meeting  of 
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this  committee — the  Citizens  Crusade  for 
Clean  Water— and  joined  with  more 
than  135  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  an  effort  to  obtain  full 
funding  of  $1  billion  for  the  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act  for  the  1970  fiscal  year. 
That  crusade  includes  labor  organi- 
zations, government  ofiQcials,  civic 
groups,  and  conservationists  from  all 
over  our  Nation.  The  coordinator  of  this 
massive  effort  is  Mr.  J.  W.  Penfold,  con- 
servation director  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America. 

Mr.  Penfold  and  his  organization  have 
played  a  leading  role  in  attempts  to  get 
meaningful  funding  for  water  pollution 
programs,  and  have  generated  support 
from  others  partially  through  Outdoor 
America,  the  magazine  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League.  In  the  July  1969  issue  of 
that  magazine,  there  appeared  an  edito- 
rial titled  "Clean  Water— Call  to  Action." 
That  editorial  states  that  "the  organiza- 
tions anH  the  individuals  of  the  Citizens 
Crusade  for  Clean  Water  are  to  be 
commended." 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  that  I  say  "amen."  As 
one  who  supports  the  goal  of  full  fund- 
ing for  construction  grants  under  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act,  I  wish  the 
Citizens  Crusade  every  success,  and  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  fine  efforts  thus 
far. 
The  full  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 

Clean  Water — Call  to  Action 
The  Citizens  Crusade  for  Clean  Water,  re- 
ported elsewhere  on  these  pages,  points  up 
once  again  two  important  truths  which  all 
people  concerned  with  environmental  qual- 
ity should  remember. 

First  of  all,  the  public  wants  pollution 
eliminated  from  the  lakes,  streams,  estuaries 
and  coastal  waters  of  the  Nation  and  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  costs  Involved.  The  gallup  poll 
taken  earlier  in  the  year  showed  this.  Yet 
more  concl\islvely,  the  pubUc,  when  given  the 
opportunity  to  vote  for  bond  Issues  Indebtlng 
themselves  for  waste  treatment  facilitieB. 
have  voted  "yes."  The  Administration  and 
the  Congress  should  note  this  well. 

The  Crusade  also  demonstrates  that  strong 
and  Independent  organizations  of  widely 
varied  purposes  can  put  aside  their  differences 
and  Join  in  an  effort  to  achieve  a  common  ob- 
jective. 

Forces  in  the  modern  world  which  degrade 
the  environment — population  growth  Itself 
being  a  major  root  cause — are  powerful  and 
unrelenting.  They  can  be  resisted  and  turned 
back  only  as  people  are  willing  to  put  aside 
their  differences,  great  and  petty,  and  Join 
their  strengths  toward  the  common  objec- 
tive. And  what  more  universally  desired  ob- 
jective than  a  decent,  wholesome,  and  re- 
warding environment  for  all  people! 

The  organizations  and  the  Individuals  of 
the  Citizens  Crtisade  for  Clean  Water  are 
to  be  commended.  And,  we  urge  that  this 
coalition  not  be  permitted  to  expire.  The 
Crusade  for  Clean  Water  has  not  yet  been 
won,  and  there  are  a  myriad  of  other  environ- 
mental problems  in  which  we  shaU  find  com- 
mon objectives,  if  we  will  but  seek  them 
out. 


INSURRECTIONISTS  GET  A  BREAK 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent years  a  rash  of  extreme  decisions 
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by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  other 
courts,   both  State  and  Federal,  have 
raised  the   ire   of   citizens   everywhere, 
whether  they  be  legally  oriented  or  not. 
A  recent  decision  of  New  Jersey  Superior 
Court  Judge  Robert  A.  Matthews  is  a 
good  example  of  why  the  public  has  for 
some  time  now  been  fed  up  with  judicial 
judgments  which  strain  to  protect  by 
every  device  the  civil  rights  of  criminals, 
revolutionaries,  and  other  extremists  who 
war  on  society  while  at  the  same  time 
placing  undue  burdens  on  the  protectors 
of  that  same  society.  If  the  press  ac- 
counts of  Judge  Matthews'  action  are 
factual,  the  law-enforcement  officials  in 
the  State  must  destroy  secret  files  kept 
on  persons  suspected  of  involvement  In 
riots  and  other  public  demonstrations, 
except  in  cases  where  there  are  "spe- 
cific charges  against  persons  for  specifi- 
cally defined  conduct."  Judge  Matthews 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  'secret  files 
maintained  by  the  intelligence  gather- 
ing  system   are   inherently    dangerous, 
and  by  their  very  existence  tend  to  re- 
strict those  who  would  advocate  social 
and  political  change." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  of  August  8 
commented  editorially  on  the  effect  such 
a  decision,  if  allowed  to  stand  and 
adopted  nationally,  would  have  on  law- 
enforcement  agencies  throughout  the 
Nation : 

A  ruling  which  could  drastically  affect 
record-keeping  by  every  police  department 
in  the  country  and  conceivably  lead  to  court 
action  to  force  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation to  dismantle  its  files  has  been 
handed  down  by  a  state  court  Judge  in  New 
Jersey. 

The  Trib  editorial  further  pointed  out 
that: 

This  is  a  strange  interpretation  of  the 
motives  of  those  who,  in  New  Jersey's  sad 
experience,  engaged  in  rioting,  looting,  and 
sniping.  In  Plainfleld,  for  instance,  a  police- 
man was  shot  and  kicked  to  death  and  90 
stores  were  looted  In  what  a  pKsUce  lieu- 
tenant described  as  racial  "war."  In  Newark, 
five  days  of  flre-bomblng,  looting,  and  snip- 
ing left  27  dead,  1.100  injured,  1,300  under 
arrest,  and  property  damage  in  excess  of  16 
million  dollars.  Are  such  outbreaks  within 
constitutional  "protected  areas."  and  have 
they  an3rthlng  to  do  with  free  speech  and 
right  of  assembly?  Only  the  most  tenuous 
and  far-fetched  rationalization  would  hold 
they  were. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  if  the  sum 
and  substance  of  Judge  Matthews'  deci- 
sion have  been  factually  reported,  then  I 
trust  State  authorities  in  New  Jersey  wUl 
take  their  case  to  the  highest  courts  for 
correction.  I  include  at  this  point  the  edi- 
torial "Insurrectionists  Get  a  Break"  In 
the  Chicago  Tribxme  of  August  8: 

iNStmRECTlONISTS    GET   A    BREAK 

A  ruling  which  could  drastically  affect 
record-keeping  by  every  police  department 
in  the  country  and  conceivably  lead  to  court 
action  to  force  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation to  dismantle  its  files  has  been 
handed  down  by  a  state  court  Judge  in  New 
Jersey. 

Acting  on  a  complaint  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  union.  Judge  Robert  A. 
Matthews  of  the  Superior  court  of  Hudson 
county  ordered  the  state  attorney  general 
and  every  other  law  enforcement  official  in 
New  Jersey  to  destroy  secret  intelligence  files 
on  persons  suspected  of  being  Involved  in 
riots  and  other  public  demonstrations. 

The  intelligence-gathering  was  instituted 
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last  year  as  a  precautionary  measure  against 
the  repetition  of  bloody  rioting  In  Newark 
and  PUlnfleld  In  1M7.  Atty.  Gen.  Arthur  J. 
SllU  directed  law  enforcement  officials  to 
compile  data  on  suspected  groups  and  activ- 
ists and  to  turn  tbem  over  to  state  police. 

The  attorney  gtneral  defended  the  system 
In  reply  to  the  ACLtJ  court  attack  by  say- 
ing that  "on  balance,  the  public  need  for 
Information  predominates  over  the  Individ- 
ual's Interest  In  »ot  having  the  police  com- 
pile Information  4bout  him." 

The  ACLU.  m  turn,  called  the  flies  the 
product  of  a  "gestapo-llke  network  of  police 
spies,"  and  Judge  Matthews  bought  this 
blglily  charged  thesis.  He  said  that  they 
violated  the  guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  assembly  of  the  1st  amendment  to  the 
federal  Constitution,  adding  that  the  Su- 
preme court  had  repeatedly  held  that  In- 
dividual rights  ane  paramount  and  that  any 
restriction  on  freodom  could  not  be  tolerated. 

"The  secret  flies  that  would  be  main- 
tained as  a  result  of  this  Intelligence-gather- 
ing syartem,"  the  Judge  held,  "are  inherently 
dangerous,  and  by  their  very  existence  tend 
to  restrict  those  wbo  would  advocate,  within 
the  protected  areas,  social  and  political 
change." 

This  Is  a  strange  interpretation  of  the  mo- 
tives of '^Chose  ^ho,  In  New  Jersey's  sad 
experleilde',  engage  In  rioting,  looting,  and 
■nlplng.  In  Plaln4eld,  for  instance,  a  police- 
man was  shot  aqd  kicked  to  death  and  90 
stores  were  looted  In  what  a  police  Ueutenant 
described  as  raclia  "war."  In  Newark,  Ave 
days  of  flre-bomi>lng,  looting,  and  sniping 
left  37  dead.  I.IQJD  Injured.  1,300  vmder  ar- 
rest, and  propertjr  damage  In  excess  of  15 
million  dollars.  Are  such  outbreaks  within 
coofltltutlonal  "protected  areas."  and  have 
they  anything  ta  do  with  free  speech  and 
right  of  assembly?  Only  the  most  tenuous 
and  far-fetched  rationalization  would  hold 
they  were. 

If  files  of  the  sort  described  can  be  ordered 
destroyed,  what  afcout  fingerprints  and  crim- 
inal records  kept  by  every  poUce  department 
and  by  the  FBI?  What  about  "mug  shots" 
of  csrlmln&l  aJid  fuspected  crtoilnals?  What 
about  records  of;  traffic  violators  kept  by 
every  state?  Whert  Is  the  line  to  be  drawn? 

The  first  requirement  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  first  duty  of  government.  Is  to  insure 
domesrtlc  tranquUtty  and  to  secure  the  rights 
of  the  citizens  lo  their  perton  and  prop- 
erty. Surely  society  has  a  right  to  protect 
Itself  from  the  laiwless,  the  antl-soclal.  and 
the  revolutionary.  The  state  of  New  Jersey 
was  seeking  to  tike  out  insurance  against 
a  revival  of  civic  disorder,  yet,  even  while 
Pass&lc,  because  of  violence  and  racial  ten- 
sion, was  under  <lurfew.  a  Jersey  judge  hab 
ruled  that  the  la^  Is  to  be  disarmed. 
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OF'  CALirouriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  jOP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  12.  1969 

Mr.  MTT.T.KH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  all  the  excitement  of  the 
world's  welcome  home  to  the  Apollo  11 
astronauts,  anoiher  equally  significant 
space  achievement  was  being  unfolded. 
I  refer  to  the  flights  of  Mariner  6  and 
Mariner  7  to  the  planet  Mars.  Spectacu- 
lar pictures,  glvtng  us  many  times  more 
Information  about  the  red  planet  than 
man  has  ever  had,  have  been  returned 
to  NASA's  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.  Por  many  months  scien- 
tists will  be  poTlng  over  these  pictures 
and  other  sclenilflc  data  to  try  to  un- 
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ravel  the  mysteries  of  our  neighbor, 
Mars.  These  flights  are  among  the  great- 
est achievements  of  NASA's  unmanned 
space  science  program.  Congratulations 
are  in  order  for  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine, 
NASA  Administrator:  Dr.  John  Naugle, 
Associate  Administrator  for  Space 
Science  and  Applications;  Mr.  Donald 
Hearth,  Planetary  Program  Manager, 
NASA  Headquarters;  Mr.  N.  W.  Cunn- 
ingham, Mariner  '69  Manager,  NASA 
Headquarters;  and  Mr.  Bud  Schunneler, 
Mariner  '69  Project  Manager  at  JPL. 

I  place  In  the  Rkcoro  several  news- 
paper editorials  commenting  on  the  Mar- 
iner 6  and  7  flights : 
[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Aug.  11.  1989] 

HOKAGB    TO    THE    ASTRONACTS AND    PORTRAIT 

or  Mars 

By  this  morning,  If  aU  goes  as  planned, 
the  three  Apollo  astronauts  will  have  been 
released  from  quarantine  and  reunited  with 
their  famines.  Then  they  will  begin  receiv- 
ing the  world's  homage  for  their  historic 
accomplishment  in  a  celebration  that  will 
start  with  Wednesday's  grueling  cross  coun- 
try parade. 

Armstrong,  Aldrln  and  Collins  richly  de- 
serve the  heroes'  acclaim  they  will  receive  In 
the  days  immediately  ahead.  As  no  earlier 
feat  has  ever  done,  their  successful  trip  to 
and  return  from  the  moon  captured  the 
imagination  of  men  and  women  almost 
everywhere.  In  the  vmlversal  gloiw  produced 
at  least  briefly  by  their  success,  many  of  the 
normal  divisive  barriers  tunong  men  broke 
down.  They  were  hailed  in  Moscow  as  well 
as  m  Washington,  In  Cairo  as  well  as  In 
Jerusalem.  In  New  Delhi  and  Karachi,  In  Sast 
BerUn  and  West  Berlin. 

This  backgroimd  makes  It  particularly 
unfortunate  that  the  formal  celebration 
planned  this  week  has  such  a  narrow,  nation- 
alistic cast.  In  the  words  of  the  plaque  they 
left  on  the  moon,  the  astronauts  "came  in 
peace  for  all  mankind."  Yet  their  visit  to 
the  United  Nations  next  Wednesday  will  be 
very  brief,  while  the  rest  of  that  day  will 
be  devoted  to  an  American  celebration  of  an 
American  achievement. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  for  more  Imagi- 
native planning  to  emphasize  the  role  of  the 
astronauts  as  envoys  of  all  humanity,  emis- 
saries whose  trip  was  made  possible  by  con- 
tributions of  knowledge  from  many  nations 
over  many  centuries.  Better  than  any  men 
before  them,  after  all.  Armstrong.  Aldrln  and 
Collins  know  that  this  one  planet  Is  one 
world  and  that  what  iinltes  men  Is  far 
stronger  and  more  important  than  the  forces 
dividing  tham. 

On  that  eventual  day  when  the  first  men 
walk  on  the  surface  of  Mars,  they  will  find 
much  "magnificent  desolation"  akin  to  that 
seen  by  NeU  Armstrong  and  Edwin  Aldrln 
when  they  strolled  on  the  moon  last  month. 

That  virtual  certainty  emerg^es  from  the 
brilliantly  successful  exploration  of  the  red 
planet  just  completed  by  Mariners  6  and  7. 
Their  expedition  lacked  the  human  drama  of 
Apollo  11,  but  the  sclentlflc  Information  they 
returned  may  well  qualify  the  two  Mariners 
as  the  most  scientifically  productive  enter- 
prise men  have  yet  carried  out  In  space. 

Generations  of  science  fiction  writers — 
from  H.  O.  Wells  and  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs 
to  Ray  Bradbury — were  mistaken.  It  turns 
out,  In  their  visions  of  human  or  nonhuman 
civilizations  on  Mars.  On  the  contrary.  Mars 
Is  a  bleak,  arid  wasteland,  a  geologist's  night- 
mare of  twisted  plains  and  innumerable 
craters  whose  typical  landscape  Is  almost  In- 
distinguishable from  that  of  the  moon. 

True,  Mars  has  a  thin  atmosphere — whose 
ground-level  pressiuw  Is  about  that  found 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  above  the  earth — but 
It  Is  composed  mainly  of  carbon  dioxide,  and 
could  never  support  any  complex  life  familiar 
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here  on  earth.  Worse  yet,  the  ICartlan  sur- 
face— or  most  of  It  anyway — Is  bathed  dally 
In  a  deadly  shower  of  ultraviolet  radiation, 
and  there  is  no  equivalent  of  the  llfesavlng 
protection  provided  by  the  atmosphere  here. 
WbUe  Martian  temperatures  may  get  up  to  a 
comfortable  70  degrees  or  so  at  best,  they 
descend  at  worst  to  hundreds  of  degrees  be- 
low zero.  For  lovers  of  comfort.  Mars  Is  as 
uninviting  as  the  moon,  and  well  over  a 
hundred  times  as  far  away. 

The  Irrepressible  optimists  who  refuse  to 
believe  that  earth  silone  has  life  in  this  solar 
system  did  get  something  to  cheer  about 
from  Mariner  7.  Professors  Plmentel  and 
Herr  believe  they  detected  methane  and  am- 
monia In  Mars's  south  polar  region,  and  they 
suggest  this  may  have  a  biological  origin. 
I.e.,  there  may  be  some  primitive  form  of  life 
In  that  part  of  Mars. 

It  Is  an  exciting  hyi>othesls  worth  further 
investigation,  but  for  the  moment  the  idea 
must  be  viewed  as  an  extremely  long  shot. 
Methane  and  ammonia  can  Arise  from  non- 
biological  processes.  Moreover,  there  are  se- 
rious contradictions  between  some  of  the 
Plmentel-Herr  conclusions  and  those  of 
other  Investigators  using  different  data  sent 
back  by  Mariner  7. 

Whether  the  Plmentel-Herr  hypothesis  Is 
right  or  wrong,  the  case  Is  strong  for  further 
Intensive  study  of  Mars  by  unmanned  satel- 
lites— as  against  a  precipitate  switch  to  the 
much  more  costly  alternative  of  manned  ex- 
ploration. A  race  to  put  men  on  Mars  would 
be  a  moondoggle  for  which  there  Is  neither 
need  nor  justification. 

The  fascinating  close-approach  photo- 
graphs sent  back  by  the  two  Mariners  cover- 
ed only  20  per  cent  of  the  planet,  and  they 
offered  no  explanation  for  the  changing  pat- 
terns of  dark  and  light  that  telescopes  have 
shown  on  Mars  for  centuries.  Additionally, 
Mariner  7  has  uncovered  an  Intriguing  mys- 
tery by  demonstrating  that  the  bright  area 
called  Hellas  is  decidedly  atypical  In  not  hav- 
ing craters.  That  revelation  Immediately 
raises  the  question  of  what  processes  have 
obliterated  the  craters  that  meteors  must 
have  created  In  Hellas  too. 

For  the  scientifically  minded  or  even  the 
merely  curious,  the  rich  harvest  of  the  Mari- 
ners can  only  whet  the  appetite  for  more 
knowledge. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  31,  19691 
Reconnaissance  of  Mars 

For  the  sclentlflcally  minded,  the  recon- 
naissance of  Mars  now  under  way  by  Mariner 
6  and  Mariner  7  is  almost  as  exciting  as  the 
triumph  of  Apollo  11. 

Mariner  6  has  been  traveling  through  space 
for  nearly  six  months.  It  Is  now  close  to  60- 
mllllon  miles  from  earth,  or  240  times  as  far 
away  as  the  moon.  Yet  on  a  signal  from  the 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  of  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  the  Instruments 
aboard  Mariner  6  took  pictures  of  Mars  and 
later  transmitted  them  to  earth.  Even  the 
first  pictures  of  Mars,  taken  from  more  than 
half  a  million  miles  away  from  that  planet, 
had  recognizable  features  and  apparently 
provided  new  informatloin  to  delighted  scien- 
tists watching  the  transmissions  unfold. 

Within  recent  years,  unmanned  rockets 
carrying  cameras  and  other  instruments  have 
been  sent  toward  Venus  as  well  as  toward 
Mars  and  the  moon.  Man's  knowledge  of  all 
three  of  these  celestial  bodies  has  been  enor- 
mously enhanced  by  these  missions,  none  of 
which  risked  human  lives  and  all  of  which 
were  relatively  cheap  compared  to  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  manned  filght  to  the  same 
destinations. 

Nevertheless,  American  political  leadership 
has  been  so  obsessed  with  sending  a  man  to 
the  moon  that  unmanned  probes  of  the 
planets  became  the  stepchildren  of  the  na- 
tional space  program.  There  were  times  when 
even  the  continued  existence  of  the  Jet  Pro- 
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pulsion  Laboratory— the  center  for  these  un- 
manned flights — seemed  in  doubt. 

Now.  in  the  new  phase  of  American  space 
exploration  begun  in  the  wake  of  Apollo  U's 
historic  achievement,  the  major  cost-benefit 
advantages  of  Mariner-type  unmanned  filghts 
aeeds  be  more  fully  appreciated  by  Wash- 
ington policy  makers,  and  more  Intensively 
exploited  than  In  the  past,  even  as  the 
Bianned  exploration  of  the  moon  continues. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  2,  1969] 

The  Moon  and  Mars 
It  is  not  often  that  the  pubUc  has  a  chance 
to  share  In  the  day  to  day  unraveling  of  scl- 
entlflc mysteries.  The  men  and  women  who 
engage  In  basic  research  prefer  to  work 
quietly  In  laboratories  and  eventuaUy  an- 
nounce their  flndlngs  In  the  atmosphere  of 
scholarly  meetings  or  academic  publications. 
But  at  Houston  and  Pasadena  these  days, 
the  public  has  become  a  silent  observer  of 
the  plodding  work  that  goes  Into  basic  re- 
search. Regardless  of  the  drama  that  Is  In- 
volved, the  study  of  the  rocks  brought  back 
by  Apollo  11  from  the  moon  and  of  the  pic- 
tures being  transmitted  back  by  Mariners  6 
and  7  as  they  fly  past  Mars  is  simply  basic 
research.  Although  results  are  trickling  out 
each  day,  the  dimensions  of  each  discovery 
are  hard  to  measure  and  an  understanding 
of  their  CTimulatlve  Impact  Is  Ukely  to  be 
long  In  coming. 

The  rock  samples  scooped  up  before  our 
eyes  less  than  two  weeks  ago  probably  have 
taught  us  already  more  about  the  moon  than 
all  of  man's  study  In  previous  history.  This 
imowledge,  combined  with  the  preliminary 
reports  from  the  experimental  packages  left 
there.  Indicates  that  the  moon  may  be  a 
smaller  version  of  the  earth.  In  Itself,  this 
fact  (If  It  is  so)  means  little  or  nothing  to 
men  Immersed  In  trying  to  solve  earthly 
problems.  But  neither  did  the  Initial  discov- 
eries about  radioactive  elements  or  of  the 
properties  of  electricity,  although  these  now 
have  major  roles  In  dally  lUe.  What  our  flrst 
knowledge  of  the  moon  does  hold  out  Is  the 
promise  of  more  knowledge,  first  of  how  both 
the  earth  and  the  moon  were  created  and 
eventually,  perhaps,  of  how  we  can  better 
control  the  physical  forces  In  both  bodies. 
It  Is  possible,  for  example,  that  our  scanty 
taowledge  of  the  hows  and  whys  of  earth- 
quakes can  be  Immeasurably  Increased  by 
knowledge  gained  through  moonquakes.  If 
further  seismic  reports  bear  out  the  first 
readings  that  there  are  such  things. 

Similarly,  the  new  pictures  of  Mars  will 
broaden  substantially  our  limited  knowledge 
of  that  planet  although  they  are  likely  to 
do  no  more  than  bring  our  understanding  of 
it  up  to  where  our  understanding  of  the 
moon  was  before  the  space  program  began. 
It  18  quite  possible,  however,  that  they  will 
enable  the  scholars  of  the  heavens  to  make 
a  much  better  estimate  about  the  possibility 
that  some  form  of  life  exists  there. 

Each  of  these  stabs  Into  space  ought  to  be 
regarded  for  what  It  Is — basic  research  that 
will  broaden  our  knowledge  of  the  universe. 
Since  these  efforts  are  being  conducted  In 
the  full  glare  of  constant  publicity,  we  might 
as  well  get  accustomed  to  the  scientific 
method  once  taught  us  in  school — the  build- 
ing of  hypotheses  and  then  the  confirming 
or  destroying  of  them,  a  process  In  which 
negative  results  are  often  as  helpful  as  posi- 
tive ones.  That  Is  what  basic  resoarcdi  Is  all 
about — wandering  down  roads  without 
knowing  what.  If  anything,  is  at  the  end  of 
them  and  discovering,  once  in  a  while,  fan- 
tastic new  vistas.  And  that  Is  what  Is  going 
on  today  at  Houston  and  Pasadena. 

IProm  the  Washington  Star,  July  31,  1969] 

A  Look  at  Maes 

The  current  twin  probe  of  Mars,  coming  on 

the  heels  of  the  triumph  of  Apollo  11,  must 

Inevitably  suffer  by  comparison.  The  photo- 
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graphic  and  sclentlflc  mission  of  Mariner  8 
and  7  cannot  compete  for  drama  and  glamour 
with  man's  flrst  landing  on  the  moon.  Two 
weeks  ago,  the  world  wovUd  have  stood  In 
awe  of  the  feat.  Today,  the  enthusiasm  la 
notably  restrained. 

There  should,  however,  be  no  mistaking  the 
major  contribution  that  the  Mariners  are 
making.  Mariner  6  has  already  done  its  work. 
If  the  technicians  at  the  Jet  Propulsion  Lab- 
oratory succeed  in  correcting  the  difficulties 
aboard  Mariner  7,  man  will  receive  183 
photographs  from  his  distant  messengers, 
sent  back  across  60  million  miles  of  Inter- 
planetary space.  These  pictures  wlU  provide 
views  of  Earth's  intrigiiing  neighbor  never 
before  seen  by  man. 

The  closeup  look  at  Mars,  together  with 
the  sclentlflc  probes  carried  on  aboard  the 
Mariners,  over  the  next  few  days  can  answer 
many  of  the  questions  that  have  been  the 
subjects  of  wonder  and  debate  for  centuries. 
The  environment  and  the  topography  of  the 
planet  should  be  thoroughly  clarifled.  The 
mystery  of  the  Martian  canals  may  be  solved. 
The  suitability  of  Mars  for  human  visitation 
will  be  knovra.  And  the  most  Intriguing 
question  of  aU— can  Mars  support  any  form 
of  life — may  well  be  answered  by  the  time 
the  Mariners  have  completed  their  sweeps 
2,000  miles  above  the  alien  surface. 

It  U  possible  that  nothing  man  accom- 
plishes from  now  on  can  match  the  excite- 
ment of  the  fantastic  sight  and  sound  of  his 
flrst  step  onto  another  celestial  body.  But 
the  Mariners  have  something,  too,  that 
should  commend  them  to  the  public  atten- 
tion. 

For  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  manned  ex- 
ploration, and  at  no  risk  to  human  life,  they 
have  expanded  man's  probing  Intelligence 
to  the  other  planets.  There,  they  and  other 
unmanned  probes  to  come  should  be  able  to 
tell  MS  If  there  Is  any  need  for  man  to  foUow. 

(Prom  The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer, 

July  21, 1969] 

Maes  Might  BeBrouoht  Nearer 

Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew  stirred  up  a 
hornet's  nest  when  he  proposed  Mars  as  a 
possible  future  stop  on  the  United  States- 
space  probe  Itinerary. 

The  debate  over  national  priorities  has 
been  a  heated  one  and  undoubtedly  will 
continue  to  be  such.  And  some  critics  felt 
that  the  vice  president  was  jumping  the  gun 
by  talking  about  Mars  at  the  moment  Apollo 
11  had  just  left  the  pad  on  Its  moonquest. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  America's  space  pro- 
gram of  the  future  is,  and  has  been,  directed 
beyond  the  moon  and  Mars  has  become  more 
than  a  mere  item  of  curiosity. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration has  two  Mariner  vehicles  headed 
toward  Mars.  They  will  pass  within  2,000 
mUes  of  that  planet  and  take  more  than  200 
pictures  to  send  back  to  the  earth. 

Mariner  6.  launched  last  Feb.  24,  will  reach 
Its  closest  point  to  Mars  on  July  31.  Mariner 
7,  launched  March  27,  will  pass  by  Mars  on 
Aug  6.  The  closest  approach  to  Mars  so  far 
was  made  by  Mariner  4  in  1965  when  it  came 
within  6.100  miles  of  the  Red  Planet. 

NASA  said  this  series  of  television  pictures, 
taken  while  the  planet  revolves  through  sev- 
eral Martian  days,  will  reveal  general  surface 
features  not  visible  from  earth  and  may  pro- 
vide Information  on  the  formation  and  mo- 
tion of  clouds. 

Peeking  in  at  Mars  may  not  sound  like 
much  but  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  the 
entire  moon  shot  program  to  a  large  degree 
has  been  developed  on  what  cameras  were 
able  to  relay  to  scientists  and  researchers. 
First  the  picture,  then  the  trip.  The  vice 
president  may  be  premattire  in  his  enthusi- 
asm for  a  Mars  voyage  but  the  fact  Is  that 
the  flrst  probing  steps,  to  determine  feasi- 
bility at  least,  are  under  way. 
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A  ROAD  m  PERU 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  12.  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
Latin  America  is,  geographically,  our 
closest  neighbor,  few  Americans  are  ade- 
quately acquainted  with  the  problems 
and  issues  confronting  this  vEist  con- 
tinent. In  order  to  further  understanding 
of  one  such  Latin  American  country, 
Peru,  I  am  today  inserting  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  Mr.  Clayton  Willis, 
entitled  "A  Road  in  Peru,"  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Manhattan  Tribune  of 
Julys. 

Mr.  Willis'  analysis  of  the  problems 
facing  one  small  community  In  Peru 
illustrates  some  of  the  problems  faced  in 
Latin  America  today;  problems  with 
which  Congress  must  become  more 
familiar  if  it  is  to  be  in  a  position  to  make 
a  knowledgeable  evaluation  of  the  U.S. 
Latin  American  aid  program. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Manhattan  (N.Y.)  Tribune,  July 
5,  1969] 
A  Road  in  Pert; 
(By  Clayton  WiUls) 
PucAixPA,  Peru. — This  boom  town  of  about 
65,000  residents  which  hugs  an  Amazon  River 
tributary  caUed  the  Ucayall  River,  is  at  least 
one  example  of  what  can  happen  when  a 
road  connects  it  to  the  "outside  world."  It 
also    spotlights    a    clearcut    discrimination 
problem  through  which  this  nation's  Indians 
have  suffered  for  decades. 

Once  a  sleepy  jungle  outpost  of  a  bare  2,368 
Inhabitants  in  1955,  people  from  aU  over  this 
country  of  13.5  mUUon  inhabitants  and 
some  from  abroad  began  to  flock  here  In  the 
last  five  years  as  the  flrst  overland  road  was 
completed,  the  625  road  mUes  from  the  capital 
of  T.imft  on  the  Paclflc  coast.  Pucallpa  is  about 
350  airline  miles  northeast  of  Lima  which 
Is  now  giving  the  United  States  s  tough  time 
over  its  expropriation  of  the  International 
Petroleum  Company  and  the  country's  de- 
mands for  control  over  waters  for  flshing  out 
to  200  miles  from  the  coast. 

Former  President  Fernando  Belaunde  Terry 
succeeded  in  getting  a  fairly  good  road  built 
across  the  Andes  Mountains  from  Lima  to 
here.  The  all-weather  highway  spartced  the 
construction  and  opening  of  a  jet  airport 
and  modern  airport  terminal  buUdlng,  the 
construction  of  several  plywood  mills,  the 
opening  of  a  big  paper  factory  partly  owned 
by  the  brother-in-law  of  former  Panamanian 
Foreign  Minister  Fernando  Kleta  (Eleta  left 
office  when  now  deposed  President  Amulfo 
Arias  took  over  Panama  for  13  days  last  Sep- 
tember.) 

Also  Sinclair  International  has  modernized 
its  oil  reflnery  here  to  handle  a  capacity  of 
2,500  barrels  per  day.  A  46-mUe  long.  4-inch 
pipeline  brings  crude  oU  to  it  from  the  Agua 
Caliente  Field.  The  Pucallpa  reflnery  In  1967 
processed  1.512  barrels  a  day,  according  to 
a  Sinclair  spokesman. 

Truck  fanning  by  Japanese  immigrants  has 
sprung  up  east  of  here  and  is  helping  the 
economy.  Various  small  industries  are  pop- 
ping up.  ^  ..  >. 
Examples  of  Europeans  coming  here  to  cash 
In  on  the  business  boom  Include  the  German 
couple  who  opened  the  Berlin  Hotel  and 
Berlin  Restaurant. 

"We  used  the  name  Berlin  because  we 
thought  international  travelers  would  know 
from  it  that  we  had  a  clean  restaurant  and 
clean  hotel,"  It  was  explained. 
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Puoallpe  iiself  haa  few  bard  surface,  black 
tar  roads.  Quite  a  few  people  Uve  In  reel 
squalor.  Yet|a  modern  bousing  development 
on  the  southeastern  side  of  town  attracts 
some  of  Puc*llpa'8  wealthier  residents. 

Lxiis  Eso&l4nte  on  May  1.  1968,  started  up 
the  city's  only  dally  newspaper.  "La  Razon." 
Editor  and  Publisher  Bscalante  said  the  tab- 
loid's first  month  profit  was  a  whopping  $25. 
(That's  twenty-five  U.S.  dollars!) 

Eecalante  1  s  concerned  about  the  failure  of 
the  Peruvlai,  Government  to  complete  the 
final  100  mllds  of  a  transcontinental  highway 
whloh  starts  In  Lima,  passes  through  here 
and  Is  to  go  ( »n  to  the  Brazilian  border.  Com- 
pletion of  tlie  road  would  permit  overland 
highway  travel  frc»n  Rio  de  Janeiro  through 
Brasilia  and  on  to  Lima. 

Brazil  has  built  most  of  Its  part  of  the 
road  from  BiasUla  to  Crucelro  do  Sul  which 
Is  about  75  niles  east,  northeast  of  the  Peru- 
vian border.  The  final  400  miles  from  Rio 
Branoo,  Braz.l,  to  Cruzeiro  do  Sul.  Brazil,  Is 
not  all  weati  er.  It  Is  little  more  than  a  trail 
In  some  spoti .  Although  finishing  the  road  is 
the  only  way  to  open  up  mineral,  foreet  and 
agrlc\iltural  i  evelopment  of  the  175-mlle  area 
from  this  cl  ;y  to  Cruzeiro  do  Sul,  United 
States  A.IX).  and  U.S.  Public  Roads  officials 
tol^^ino  they  are  not  giving  priority  to  this 
_  link jp  the  Brazilian  border.  U.S.  A.IX).  funds 
have  been  cul .  What  money  remains  goes  Into 
several  proJe<  ts  of  Belaunde's  Marginal  Road 
system  which  he  pushed  to  open  up  the 
Andes  Mountains  areas  (one  snow -clad  peak 
of  Mt.  Huasciiran  Is  22,205  feet  high.) 

At  Pucallpi,  a  bridge  must  be  built  across 
the  massive  t  cayall  River  which  at  this  point 
is  from  one  quarter  to  one  half  mile  wide, 
depending  If  it  is  at  flood  stage  during  the 
rUny  season  or  not. 

But,  of  all  ;hlng8,  the  new  mlllCary  regime 
in  power  In  I'eru  apparently  Is  cranking  up 
the  rusted  survey  for  the  100-mile  link,  and 
may  order  th«  road  built. 

Then  It  must  allocate  the  money  and  have 
it  built,  whlcti  Is  something  else!  Such  road 
projects  in  th:  s  part  of  the  world  are  not  usu- 
ally done  very  quickly. 

But  as  American  missionary  Jim  Davidson 
of  the  South  American  Indian  Mission  Oroup 
here  said.  '"Witli  the  military  behind  it.  the 
road  Just  might  get  some  action." 

In  Rio  Branoo.  Brazil,  recently.  General 
Maldonado  Yimez,  Peruvian  minister  of  de- 
velopment, discussed  the  project  with  officials 
of  the  Bollviii  and  Brazilian  Governments. 
There  is  talk  ^bout  starting  work  on  the  road 
this  year.         { 

Who  knowi  perhaps  the  Indians  of  this 
land  will  get  i,  break  yet  from  the  new  gov- 
ernment Justi  as  they  benefitted  somewhat 
from  Belaunde's  1964  land  reform  law  which 
called  for  distribution  of  large  land  tracts 
to  peasants. 

Meanwhile,  the  Indians  remain  primarily 
a  mass  of  peojle  whom  the  Spanish-Peruvi- 
ans choose  to  "forget"  Just  as  the  Spanish- 
Colombians  "forget"  the  Indians  who  are 
mostly  isolate!  In  the  Amazon  River  region 
of  Colombia  letween  Letlcla  and  Mlraflores. 
Mlrafiores  is  i5Q  miles  southeast  of  Bogota, 
and  400  miles  northwest  of  Letlcla.  A  road 
from  Mirafloris  to  Letlcla  on  the  Amazon 
River  could  i[ive  Colombia  another  trade 
outlet  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  open  up  vast 
areas  of  potentially  mineral-rich  Jungle,  and 
help  Include  tJ  \e  Indians  of  Colombia  In  that 
neighboring  cc  imtry's  economy. 

Since  the  Psruvlan  Highway  Department 
did  a  survey  of  the  remaining  100-mile 
stretch  of  the  road  several  years  ago,  Esca- 
lante  complained  the  government  had  done 
"nothing"  to  get  under  construction  the 
final  link  of  the  potentially  rich  trade  route. 
"Our  government  Just  doesn't  have  the 
money,"  he  laAiented. 

Located  In  (he  Jungle  northeast  of  Lima, 
Pucallpa  Is  a  jort  of  "capital"  for  much  of 
this  country's  huge  Indigenous  population 
which  lives  In  the  Jungle  In  the  eastern  part 
of  this  nation    Many  other  million  Indians 
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scrape  an  existence  off  the  land  In  the  Andes 
Mountains  areas. 

Three  times  as  large  aa  California,  Peru's 
population  breakdown  Is:  46  pwr  cent  In- 
dians; 11  per  cent  white  and  43  per  cent 
mestizo  (a  mixture  of  both) . 

For  the  most  part,  the  people  of  Spaxilsh 
descent  Uving  in  Peru  have  deliberately  and 
ruthlessly  squeezed  the  Indians  out  of  the 
Peruvian  economy  except  as  sellers  of  beads, 
rugs,  spears.  Jewelry  and  other  such  items.  By 
excluding  them  from  the  Peruvian  economy, 
the  Spanish-Peruvians  have  essentially  eco- 
nomically controlled  the  Indians.  They  have 
simply  been  left  out  of  a  sizable  piece  of  the 
economic  action  of  the  country. 

Although  former  President  Belaude  put 
up  a  magnificently  equipped  Jungle  hospital 
here  In  this  river  city  with  dust  filled  streets, 
many  of  the  Indians  who  go  there  are  turned 
away  for  one  predominant  reason:  they  are 
Indians.  As  many  as  possible  are  treated  at 
the  Albert  Schweitzer  Amazon  Hospital.  It 
is  a  small  privately  run  hospital  located 
about  6  miles  from  here  near  the  Summer 
Institute  of  Linguistics  regional  headquarters 
at  Yarlnacocha.  The  Summer  Institute  of 
Linguistics  has  done  much  to  bring  the 
Indians  at  least  a  little  closer  to  the  main- 
stream of  the  economy  by  teaching  them  to 
read  and  write  in  incredibly  remote  areas  of 
the  Jimgle.  Although  the  Spanish  population 
in  Peru  boasts  of  what  most  specialists  con- 
sider to  be  the  greatest  archaeological  ruins 
in  South  America  (the  stone  city  of  Machu 
Pucchu  70  miles  from  Cusco),  these  same 
Sp>Bnlsh-speaking  Peruvians  have  always 
rated  themselves  better  than  the  Indian. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  HORROR  STORY: 
NORTHERN  PACIFIC  WOULD  TCTT.T, 
NORTH  COAST  LIMITED 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OP    WASHINGTON 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  12.  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  August  8, 
edition  of  the  Seattle  Argus,  contains 
an  interesting  story  by  Mel  Voorhees 
quoting  Louis  Menk,  president  of  North- 
em  Pacific  Railway  as  saying  he  woxild 
welcome  the  death  of  their  fine  train, 
the  North  Coast  Limited. 

This  is  distressing,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
it  is  indicative  of  the  attitude  of  the  rail- 
roads toward  passenger  trains  they  say 
are  losing  money:  in  the  case  of  the 
North  Coast  Limited,  it  is  $3  million  an- 
nually. 

However,  I  hope  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  will  find  that  this 
train  is  necessary  in  the  public  interest 
to  be  maintained.  Meanwhile,  I  will  sup- 
port legislation  that  would  permit  the 
payment  to  the  railroads  of  the  amount 
above  their  operating  expenses  that  is 
considered  to  be  a  loss  so  these  passen- 
ger trains  can  be  saved. 

But.  there  is  an  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  railroads  too,  for  they  must  re- 
member that  their  endowment  in  public 
lands  and  profits  from  the  public  do- 
main, oil  and  timber,  and  other  resources 
as  a  land  grant  have  been  more  than 
profitable  for  many  years. 

Passenger  trains  are  not  to  just  be 
discarded  as  a  thing  of  the  past.  They 
are  necessary  in  the  transportation  of 
people  and  becoming  increasingly  so  in 
today's  world  of  hurry  up  and  wait  air- 
ports. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 


I  include  the  Argus  story  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

This  Week's  Horror  Story:   Northern  Pa- 

cine  Wocnjj  Kill  North  Coast  Limited 
(By  Melvln  B.  Voorhees) 

One  might  have  expected  such  a  state- 
ment from  the  president  of  the  Airlines'  As- 
sociation, but  coming  from  Louis  Menk  it 
was  shocking — and,  to  some  of  us,  a  virtual 
obscenity. 

Menk  said  he  would  welcome  death  for 
the  North  Coast  Limited. 

Menk  is  not  head  of  a  bus  line  or  even 
of  the  competitive  Great  Northern  or  Union 
Pacific.  He  is  president  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  which,  for  about  80  years,  has  op- 
erated  the  illustrious  North  Coast  Limited 
with  pride  and  profit. 

Menk  said  at  Missoula  the  other  day  that 
he'd  like  to  Junk  the  famous  old  train  be- 
cause it  Is  losing  $3  million  a  year — accord- 
ing to  his  bookkeeping,  of  course. 

It's  like  Frederich.  &  Nelson  boarding  up 
display  windows  because  they  don't  directly 
make  money. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  railway  presi- 
dent was  a  regional  deml-god.  With  good 
reason,  his  service  area  hung  on  his  wisdom. 
hearkened  to  his  advice  and  forecasts. 

That  was  when  rail  bosses  were  rail  op- 
erators. Now  Is  the  day  of  the  comparatively 
timid  attorney  or  accountant  in  the  drivers' 
seats.    They  measure   by   the   buck. 

This  writer  Is  Ignorant  of  Menk's  back- 
ground. But  when  he  derided  the  North 
Coast  Limited,  he  sounded  like  the  authen- 
tic voice  of  the  counting-house,  not  the 
roundhouse. 

The  North  Coast  Limited  remains  one  of 
the  world's  dozen  finest  trains.  It  was  a  leader 
during  all  the  past  years  when  there  were 
hundreds  of  fine  passenger  trains,  most 
now  faded  Into  hazy  history. 

It  is  unseemly  for  the  N.P.  to  seek  the 
North  Coast's  demise,  and  such  loss  to  trav- 
elers, in  light  of  the  railway's  unmatched 
endowment  in  public  lands  and  its  profits 
from  the  public  domain  (oil).  Northern  Pa- 
cific should  be  required  to  fulfill  its  long-ago 
eagerly  and  profitably  assumed  compact  with 
the  public. 

Mr.  Menk  ought  to  eat  his  shameful  words 
In  a  North  Coast  Limited  dining-car  papered 
with  thousands  of  N.P.  deeds  to  millions  of 
acres  of  public  lands  and  p>arked  among  the 
railroad's  Dakota  derricks. 


TAX  REFORM  PASSES  THE  HOUSE 
AT  LAST— A  BEGINNING  HAS  BEEN 
MADE 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  years 
of  frustration  and  weeks  of  intensive  de- 
bate, the  House  of  Representatives  has 
approved  a  major  series  of  tax  reforms. 
My  vote  was  cast  in  favor  of  this  measure 
despite  attachment  of  an  unfair  sur- 
charge extension.  I  also  disapprove  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  adequate  in  depth  of 
reform  as  it  is  in  breadth.  We  have  cov- 
ered all  the  ground,  but  have  not  dug 
deeply  enough  into  vested  accumulated 
tax  privilege.  Still,  every  vested  interest 
will  lose  a  small  portion  of  its  privileges. 
Lower-  and  middle-income  taxpayers 
will  gain  across  the  board. 

A  typical  family  of  four  with  a  $7,500 
income  will  gain  an  annual  tax  reduction 
of  $111  by  1972.  As  written  by  the  House, 
the  bill  removes  $7  billion  worth  of  spe- 
cial tax  benefits,  while  giving  $9  billion 
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worth  of  benefits,  largely  in  the  form 
of  lower  tax  rates.  Who  gains  and  loses 
then,  specifically? 

All  taxpayers  will  basically  gain  from 
lower  rates.  Extra  benefits  will  be  avail- 
able for  low-income  taxpayers,  single 
people,  widows,  and  people  on  straight 
salary  now  paying  more  than  50  per- 
cent in  taxes. 

Those  who  will  be  hit  include  stock 
market  speculators,  wealthy  persons  now 
paying  no  taxes,  foundations,  oil  com- 
panies, bond-fioating  municipalities,  and 
real  estate  speculators. 

For  nearly  all  taxpayers,  reduction  in 
rates  will  mean  tax  savings  of  5  percent, 
half  of  it  in  1971  and  the  rest  in  1972. 
Lower  income  people  would  benefit  far 
more.  Those  under  $3,000  would  save  66 
percent.  Those  from  $3,000  to  $5,000 
31  percent.  Some  at  the  top  would  save 
too. 

Widows,  widowers,  and  single  persons 
over  35  would  get  half  the  income  bene- 
fits now  available  to  married  people  who 
now  file  joint  returns.  A  person  whose 
spouse  dies  would  continue  to  receive  full 
income-splitting  benefits  as  Long  as  there 
are  dependent  children. 

A  raise  in  the  standard  deduction  from 
10  to  15  percent— up  to  $2,000 — would 
mean  a  tax  break  for  34  million  taxpay- 
ers. People  who  rent,  and  have  no  major 
interest  deductions,  would  benefit.  Eleven 
million  taxpayers  would  be  able  to  come 
out  ahead  by  taking  the  standard  deduc- 
tion instead  of  itemizing,  which  would 
mean  they  could  use  the  simplified  tax 
form.  Those  who  would  be  hit  hardest 
are  upper-income  people  who  escape 
much  taxation  by  investing  in  tax-free 
municipal  bonds  or  taking  fast  writeoffs 
on  real  estate.  The  House  bill  says  every- 
one will  have  to  pay  taxes  on  at  least 
half  their  income.  Million-dollar  incomes 
with  no  taxes  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Stock  investors  who  play  the  market 
for  short-term  gains  will  be  hurt.  A  stock 
will  have  to  be  held  for  a  year  instead  of 
6  months  before  profit  can  be  treated  as 
capital  gains.  Only  50  percent  of  losses 
can  be  deducted.  Foimdations  would  have 
to  pay  7.5-percent  tax  on  investment  in- 
come that  is  now  tax  free.  This  is  what 
corporations  pay  on  received  dividend 
income.  Foundations  would  have  less 
inoney  to  dispense. 

Extra-fast  writeoffs  on  new  buildings 
would  be  limited  to  housing.  Construc- 
tion of  new  office  buildings  would  be  less 
attractive  from  a  tax  viewpoint.  Some 
leal  estate  money  would  move  into  re- 
modeling of  old  residential  buildings  as 
well  as  into  new  homes  and  apartments. 
Corporations  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
avoid  tax  by  setting  up  a  number  of  re- 
lated corporations  to  secure  a  $25,000  ex- 
emption for  each  division.  Corporate 
mergers  would  be  less  attractive  because 
some  tax  advantages — interest  deduc- 
tions for  debt — would  be  removed. 

Banks  lose  tax  advantage  coming  from 
.special  reserves  for  bad  debt  losses  and 
capital  gains  treatment  on  bonds  held  in 
their  business.  The  oil  industry  is  at  last 
.slated  to  lose  some  tax  privileges.  The 
House-approved  bill  reduces  the  out- 
rageous 27% -percent  depletion  allowance 
to  20  percent,  eliminating  the  foreign  de- 
pletion allowance  entirely.  This  is  not 
enough,  but  it  is  a  start. 
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It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  next  time 
around  we  shall  be  able  to  cut  much 
deeper  into  such  privileges.  Broad  popu- 
lar support  from  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents was  of  inestimable  help. 


BEFORE  WE  START  TO  MARS 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  is 
justly  proud  of  the  Apollo  11  astronauts 
and  the  extraordinary  teamwork  and 
effort  of  so  many  who  made  possible  the 
first  walk  on  the  moon. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  determine  policies  for  future  space 
exploration  and  the  appropriation  of 
pubUc  moneys  for  the  space  program. 
It  is  our  duty  to  consider  international- 
izing space  exploration  and  to  set  prior- 
ities between  the  ills  at  home  and  fur- 
ther conquests  in  space. 

On  Friday,  August  8,  1969,  the  lead 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  pro- 
vided a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  object 
of  space  exploration.  It  reminds  us  that 
the  pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
not  simply  perfecting  the  technology  of 
space  travel  is  the  object  of  the  program. 

I  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues: 

Before  We  Start  to  Mars 
It  is  quite  understandable  that  NASA 
Administrator  Paine  and  Associate  Adminis- 
trator Mueller  should  propose  an  expanded 
manned  space  program  designed  to  send  men 
to  Mars  perhaps  as  early  as  1981.  Flushed 
with  the  success  of  Apollo  11,  the  advocates 
of  manned  flight  are  eager  to  latch  onto  a 
new  goal  and  the  money  needed  to  reach  it. 
It  may  be  that  they  have  judged  the  mood 
of  the  country  accurately  and  that  a  Mars 
landing  will  become  the  focus  of  future 
space  activities.  But  before  they  or  the  Pres- 
ident make  a  final  Judgment,  some  other 
considerations  ought  to  be  weighed. 

The  news  from  Houston,  stUl  exciting  in 
some  respects,  has  taken  a  disturbing  turn 
in  others.  There  seems  to  be  a  notion  in 
Houston  that  the  highest  priority  in  the 
space  program  should  be  assigned  projects 
designed  to  perfect  the  technology  of  space 
travel.  The  resignations  of  Dr.  Wllmot  Hess 
as  director  of  science  at  the  Manned  Space 
Center  and  of  the  scientist-astronaut  F. 
Curtis  Michel,  coupled  with  the  low  priority 
given  research  scientists  who  wanted  to  talk 
to  the  two  men  who  walked  on  the  moon, 
demonstrate  the  results  of  such  thinking. 
The  challenge  of  the  space  program  for  the 
group  in  Houston  which  has  had  the  dom- 
inant voice  In  planning  the  Apollo  missions 
has  been  simply  to  put  men  into  space.  So 
far  the  ptirsult  of  basic  scientific  knowledge, 
which  is  the  fundamental  Justification  for 
the  program,  has  l>een  a  handmaiden  (often 
an  unwanted  one)   on  space  flights. 

Against  this  background.  Dr.  Hess  was 
brought  Into  NASA  a  few  years  ago  in  an 
effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  basic 
research  done  on  Apollo  flights.  His  successes 
have  been  small  but  important  for  they 
seemed  to  pave  the  way  toe  other  scientists — 
those  more  Interested  in  the  knowledge  that 
lunar  and  planetary  exploration  can  bring 
than  In  the  techniques  of  getting  there — to 
take  a  larger  hand  In  the  future  Apollo 
plans.  His  departure  is  likely  to  reverberate 
through  the  scientific  community  as  a  sign 
that  the  goal  of  Apollo  is  simply  to  repeat 
the  tremendous  feat  of  July  20-21  and  Im- 
prove on  the  techniques  of  space  flight  in- 
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stead  of  setting  the  mission  of  each  flight 
primarily  to  maximize  the  yield  of  basic 
scientific  data. 

The  manned  space  program  cannot  be 
allowed  to  take  such  a  course  either  in  fu- 
ture Apollo  flights  or  in  the  grandiose  plans 
for  a  trip  to  Mars.  If  the  landing  of  ApoUo 
11  is  to  be  any  more  than  a  stunt,  albeit 
the  grandest  stunt  in  history,  it  must  be 
the  beginning  of  a  careful  and  systematic 
basic  reseeutih  program  aimed  at  unlocking 
the  secrets  of  the  universe.  It  makes  only 
a  little  sense  to  go  back  to  the  moon  again 
and  again  simply  to  Improve  our  method  of 
getting  there  and  of  getting  to  Mars;  it 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  to  go  back  In 
order  to  learn  all  we  can  about  the  moon's 
origin  and  composition.  It  makes  little  sense 
to  send  only  test  pilots  while  bypassing  the 
trained  scientists  among  the  corps  of  astro- 
nauts, although  it  Is  undoubtedly  wise  to 
use  only  test  pilots  untU  landing  techniques 
are  improved. 

There  was  a  certain  logic  in  playing  down 
the  purely  scientific  aspects  of  the  Apollo 
program  In  the  past  since  the  effort  was  to 
land  men  on  the  moon  before  the  Russians 
did.  But  that  day  is  past.  The  scientists  of 
space,  as  contrasted  with  its  engineers  and 
technicians,  have  been  forced  into  the  back 
seat  of  the  manned  space  program.  It  is  time 
now  to  make  them  the  navigators.  The  choice 
of  missions — for  future  flights  to  the  moon 
and  for  future  operations  that  will  lead 
some  day  to  a  trip  to  Mars  and  eventually 
other  planets — should  be  largely  in  their 
hands.  They,  far  better  than  the  men  who 
created  the  hardware  and  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  make  space  travel  possible,  know 
the  areas  most  appropriate  for  exploration 
in  terms  of  gaining  knowledge. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  great  sense  of 
exhilaration  that  Apollo  11  provided  can  be 
sustained  most  easily  by  embarking  at  once 
on  an  all-out  effort  to  reach  Mars.  But  the 
costs  of  the  space  program  (and  Messrs. 
Paine  and  Mueller  are  now  talking  about  $6 
billion  a  year)  can  be  rationalized  only  in 
terms  of  basic  research.  Before  either  NASA 
or  the  administration  commits  Itself  to  long- 
range  plans  for  man  In  space,  it  ought  to  be 
sure  that  the  program  it  suggests  is  based 
on  doing  It  right,  not  merely  on  doing  it 
first.  It  is  knowledge  we  seek,  not  spectacu- 
lars, and  the  task  of  gaining  knowledge  often 
Is  tedious.  Our  ability  to  move  through  the 
universe  may  grow  more  rapidly  than  our 
ability  to  absorb  the  Information  that  awaits 
us  there.  In  such  a  situation,  the  pace  of 
the  space  program  must  be  geared  to  our 
capacity  for  absorption,  not  our  capacity  for 
travel. 


INHUMAN  TREATMENT  OF 
CAPTIVES 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  12.  1969 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  distinguished 
gentleman  and  leading  citizen  of  Santa 
Fe,  N.  Mex.,  expressing  his  concern,  his 
alarm,  and  his  disgust  over  the  deplora- 
ble inhuman  treatment  being  given  some 
of  our  men  being  held  captive  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  I,  along  with  a  great 
many  others,  share  his  feelings  as  so 
forthrightly  described  in  his  letter,  as 

follows : 

Sante  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
Hon.  Ed  Foreman. 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,  Washington,   D.C. 
Dear   Ed:    Having   such   a   widespread   in- 
terest In  all  areas  and  problems  effecting  the 
state  of  New  Mexico,  I  think  you  would  want 
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to  MBtkt  In  la  cause  which  Santa  Fe  County 
wholly  aupporta  and  one  which  I  feel  we  as 
ooncemed  dtlzena  are  obligated  to  support 
In  Washington  since  It  Involvea  men  who  are 
patriotic  soldiers. 

It  has  co«ne  to  my  attention  during  the 
past  year  tfeat  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
holding  some  1300  Americans,  300  and  some 
captives  and  the  others  known  only  as  mlss- 
Ing-ln-actloa.  These  men  are  undergoing 
stresses  whieh  should  not  by  all  humani- 
tarian 8tand»u-ds  be  tolerated  by  the  United 
States  and  bjr  peoples  of  the  world.  Evidence 
In  support  at  this  statement  was  very  ap- 
parent on  national  television  recently  when 
the  three  pUpts  were  released  by  North  Viet- 
nam: one  wtth  a  dangling  and  useless  arm, 
one  too  111  t«  even  face  the  cameras  and  all 
three  seemingly  on  the  verge  of  malnutri- 
tion. I  for  ooe  feel  this  is  a  deplorable  state 
of  affairs  when  we  cannot  obtain  better  treat- 
ment for  thefe  prisoners,  allow  them  to  write 
to  their  families  and  make  the  enemy  abide 
by  the  rules  fis  outlined  In  the  Geneva  Con- 
vsntlon. 

I  would  like  to  request  that  you  bring 
this  before  tke  House  of  Representatives  in 
an  open  appeal  to  all  nations  of  the  world, 
the  United  Itatlons,  Red  Cross  contacts  in 
other  countries.  In  an  effort  to  bring  the 
plight  of  th^  prisoners  to  the  Judgment 
erf  the  world]  community  with  the  request 
that  we  begin  primarily  by  asking  for  the  re- 
lease of  all  sick  and  wounded  prisoners. 

Lt.  Colonel  James  Undberg  Hughes  of 
Santa  Pe  has;  been  a  prisoner  for  two  years 
and  three  m<»iths  when  his  P-106  was  shot 
down  over  Hakiol;  a  young  Navy  Lieutenant, 
Everett  Alvaiiez,  wafi  shot  down  and  cap- 
tured over  fl«e  years  ago.  Can  you  imagine 
the  effect  of  being  placed  In  a  soUtary  cell 
with  no  contaict  with  the  outside  world — the 
effect  on  th<  mlndsr  of  educated,  active 
dedicated  mei^. 

Mrs.  James  Undberg  Hughes  has  been  a 
long  time  resident  of  Santa  Pe  County  and 
It  was  through  her  that  the  city  of  Santa  Pe 
and  as  a  matrter  of  fact,  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  became  aware  of  the  sad  situation 
Involving  thesfe  prisoners. 

I  would  be  Very  proud  to  have  our  state 
repreeentaUoDj  In  Washington  expound  on 
this  subject  ai  an  early— and  every— oppor- 
tunity In  an  Effort  to  help  these  men  and 
solve  the  prlsoiier  dilemma. 
Most  gratefully. 

Victor  M.  Martinez. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ican  dream.  The  President's  policy  rec- 
ognizes this. 

Hitherto,  in  many  cases,  the  hand 
that  had  reached  out  to  help  the  poor 
to  rise  only  helped  to  keep  them  down 
through  bureaucratic  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  essential  problem  of  the  poor. 

The  essential  problem  of  the  poor  is 
not  lack  of  money;  it  is  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity. The  President  has  In  effect  said 
to  the  poor:  "Let  us  work  together.  Let 
the  Federal  Government  not  only  help 
you  to  keep  alive  but  also  help  you  to 
And  employment  opportunities  that 
make  life  worth  living."  I  applaud  this 
new  realism,  and  I  know  that  it  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  American 
people. 
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The  degree  of  effecUvenees  to  which  Mr 
Russell  has  carried  this  inspiration  into 
many  communities  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country  was  attested  once 
again  on  his  Aiken  trip,  where  the  general 
response  seemed  to  be  one  of  genuine  thank- 
fulness that  providence  has  given  the  handi- 
capped a  champion  like  Harold  Russell. 

Combined  with  community  cooperation 
such  as  has  been  shown  In  Aiken,  and  the 
determination  of  the  afflicted  to  help  them- 
selves, this  Inspiring  leadership  continues  ro 
prove  every  day  that  no  man.  however  great 
his  handicap,  need  ever  surrender  himself 
to  the  hopelessness  of  the  physical  reject 


EFFORT    TO    ELIMINATE    AIR    AND 
WATER  POLLUTION 


sta: 

NIXON'S 
PROPOSE 


ABOUT  PRESIDENT 
DOMESTIC  POLICY 
-A  NEW  REALISM 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP    CAUrORNXA 

IN  THE  HOuisE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  11,  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  referred  to  a  concept 
which  he  calls  the  New  Federalism  I 
would  like  t<)  add  that  he  has  also 
brought  aboui;  a  "new  realism"  to  the 
complex  and  important  field  of  welfare. 

This  new  ntalism  is  implicit  in  every 
part  of  the  l»resldents  proposals.  For 
the  first  time  in  our  Nation's  history,  a 
President  has  addressed  himself  to  the 
problems  of  welfare  and  the  problems 
of  urban  Uvink  in  their  entirety,  boldly 
striking  out  o^  new  paths,  paths  which 
take  us  away]  from  the  confused  and 
confusing  tangle  of  outmoded  welfare 
programs  thai  have  burdened  as  much 
as  they  have  helped  the  poor. 

The  poor  p^ple  of  America  do  not 
need  fantasy;  jthey  need  realistic  aid  so 
that  they  can  ;begin  to  share  the  Amer- 


EMPLOY  THE  HANDICAPPED 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  12.  1969 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  22 
Harold  RusseU,  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  delivered  an  outstanding 
address  at  a  rehabilitation  workshop 
dinner  for  business  and  industrial  lead- 
ers In  Aiken.  S.C,  located  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

PoUowlng  Mr.  Russell's  visit,  an  ex- 
ceUent  editorial  appeared  in  the  Augusta 
Herald  which  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  as  follows: 

Harold  Rttssell  Points  the  Way 
When  Harold  Russell  visited  Aiken  County 
recently  in  behalf  of  the  National  Employ- 
ment «  the  Handicapped  movement,  no  man 
could  have  come  on  the  mission  with  better 
credentials  or  with  fuller  understanding 

More  than  20  years  ago,  Russell  suffered 
the  loss  of  both  hands  in  a  training  mishap 
whUe  m  the  service  of  his  country.  The  blow 
might  have  foundered  a  lesser  man.  but  not 
RusseU.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  "God 
took  his  hands,  then  performed  a  miracle" 
that  guided  him  "to  point  In  many  direc- 
tions. In  the  two  decades  since  his  own 
rehabllltaUon,  Harold  RusseU  has  steadily 
pointed  the  way  for  this  naUon's  handi- 
capped. 

As  chairman  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped  this 
warm,  magnetic.  Inspiring,  altogether  very 
human  personality  made  his  South  Caro- 
lina visit  on  Invitation  from  the  AUsen  Re- 
habUltaOon  Workshop's  board  of  directors 
and  staff.  While  being  feted  by  handicap  vic- 
tims, business  and  Industrial  leaders  and 
local  and  state  officials,  RusseU  had  an  op- 
portunity to  appraise  the  Wca-kshop's  proe- 
rees  over  the  three  years  of  its  existence  It 
has  been  substantial,  alike  In  Its  physical 
expansion,  Its  increase  In  work  contracts  and 
Its  records  which  boast  more  than  100  cUents 
now  gainfully  employed  at  fuU  time  voca- 
tions. 

AU  of  this  has  been  made  possible  In  large 
part  by  Alkens  cooperative  efforts  through 
volunteer  citizens  and  business  and  indus- 
trial leaders  working  together. 

But  much  of  this  kind  of  local  level  suc- 
cess can  also  be  credited  to  the  Inspiring 
example  set  by  Just  such  men  as  Harold 
Russell  who,  though  crueUy  handicapped 
never  let  go  of  the  Idea  that  there  stUl 
existed  for  him  a  useful  place  In  the  world, 
In  a  cofnmunlty  made  up  of  people  who 
care,  and  that  with  determination  and  self- 
preparation,  he  and  others  like  him  could 
be  no  different  from  others. 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OP   NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  12,  1969 
Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  designed  to  al- 
leviate one  of  the  most  urgent,  the  most 
potentially  dangerous  problems  facing 
our  society  today:  the  pollution  of  our 
air  and  water.  No  national  asset  could 
be  more  important  to  us  than  our  air  and 
our  water,  the  very  substances  of  life- 
and  yet,  almost  every  American  daily 
sees  his  air  defiled  by  more  and  more 
exhaust  fumes  and  Industrial  waste,  and 
his  waters  becoming  increasingly  filthy 
until  many  of  our  rivers  are  little  more 
than  open  sewers.  Everyone  is  aware  of 
the  problem — how  could  you  not  be — and 
almost  everyone  exi.resses  concern,  but 
clearly  not  enough  is  being  done. 

My  legislation  proposes  to  attack  the 
issue  head  on,  with  no  hedging,  by  es- 
tablishing a  Federal  PoUuUon  Control 
Commission,  with  extremely  broad  pow- 
ers, with  the  responsibility  to  formulate 
national   standards   for  air   and   water 
quality,  and  then  to  enforce  them  rigor- 
ously. I  should  say  here  that  I  have  not 
chosen  to  propound  this  course  without 
much  careful  thought.  I  believe  in  letting 
the  States,  the  municipalities,  the  coun- 
ties, do  everything  that  they  can,  but  the 
more  one  considers  this  problem  of  pol- 
lution, the  more  clearly  apparent  are 
two  facts.  Local  and  State  governments 
try  as  they  have,  are  not  in  all  too  many 
cases  coping  with  the  problems.  If  ever 
there  were  two  interstate  media— two 
elements  that  cross  State  boundaries  and 
are  of  concern  to  everyone  In  the  Na- 
tion—those are  air  and  water.  I  think 
this  Is  one  area  where  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  has  the  right  to  act  and  I  think 
we  sliall  be  remiss  in  our  responsibilities 
if  we  do  not.  My  proposal  would  allow 
States  and  local  governments  to  estab- 
lish and  enforce  standards  higher  than 
the  Federal  minimums. 

The  Federal  Pollution  Control  Com- 
mission would  bring  together  under  one 
roof  and  under  a  single  and  unified 
directorship,  the  several  Federal  agencies 
that  are  now  attempting  to  deal  with  the 
problems.  The  commisBlon  would  con- 
tinue all  the  good  works  that  these 
agencies  have  begun,  but  it  would  have 
substantially  greater  enforcement  au- 
thorities. Standards  are  of  no  value  un- 
less enforced,  and  research  and  knowl- 
edge are  of  litUe  use  unless  Implemented. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  authorities  pro- 
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vided  to  the  current  pollution  agencies 
are  far  too  cimibersome,  and  leave  far 
too  many  loopholes.  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues: When  was  the  last  time  you 
remember  anyone  being  fined  or  brought 
to  court  for  polluting  the  air  or  discharg- 
ing waste  into  the  water? 

I  fully  realize  that  my  proposal  is  a 
rather  abrupt  departure  from  the  current 
directions  we  have  taken  to  deal  with 
pollution,  but  I  believe  that  we  can  no 
longer  content  ourselves  with  half  meas- 
ures in  this  area.  In  some  places  in  the 
United  States  time  has  nm  out  already, 
in  others  it  grows  short.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  proposal  the  most 
careful  deliberation. 


EDUCATING     FOR     2 1ST     CENTURY 
MANPOWER  NEEDS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OT   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  nowhere  is  the  Impact  of  our 
rapidly  changing  times  being  felt  more 
keenly  than  in  our  schools.  America's 
educational  system  at  all  levels  is  now 
faced  with  the  need  to  make  a  number  of 
wholly  different  types  of  changes  at  the 
same  time.  One  of  the  educators  who  has 
demonstrated  that  he  has  the  perspective 
to  contemplate  what  these  changes 
should  be  and  what  they  may  mean  Is  Dr, 
Howard  Matthews,  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  in  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  In  Outlook,  published  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Services,  Dr.  Matthews  has  written  an 
article  entitled  "Tomorrow  Is  Now."  Be- 
cause this  article  successfully  pinpoints 
a  number  of  directions  in  which  it  is  now 
necessary  for  us  to  move,  I  would  like  to 
introduce  it  at  this  point  into  the 
Record: 

Tomorrow  Is  Now — In  Educatino  fob  21st 

CENTtTKT  Manpower  Needs 

(By  Howard  A.  Matthews) 

The  people  who  are  In  school  now  wlU  be 
the  backbone  of  Industrial  and  technological 
society  when  the  year  2000  dawns.  Will  they 
be  prepared  for  the  radlcaUy  different  world 
of  the  21st  century?  Not  unless  educators 
raise  their  sights.  The  bulk  of  the  training 
being  given  In  our  schools  Is  geared  to  yes- 
terday and  not  to  tomorrow. 

So  Uttle  Is  known  today  about  people's  fu- 
ture needs  that  educators  face  extremely  vex- 
ing problems  In  designing  an  educational 
system  to  serve  these  needs. 

Often,  too,  the  real  Issues  In  education  are 
hopelessly  entangled  with  questions  of  sta- 
tus: vocational  schools  seeking  academic 
recognition  or  some  comparable  Insignia  of 
respectability,  teachers  of  standard  academic 
subjects  fighting  for  preeminence,  some  ad- 
vocates of  an  educable  elite  resenting  the  in- 
fringement of  mass  education,  those  com- 
mitted to  the  research  Ideal  opposing  ex- 
penditure of  time  on  other  disciplines  and  all 
types  of  Institutions  competing  for  students 
and  for  popular  support. 

General  education,  when  viewed  function- 
ally. Is  not  the  opposite  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. The  two  are  complementary.  Often  they 
are  aUke  In  kind,  differing  only  In  purpose. 

Education  functions  vocationally  when  Its 
purpose  Is  the  cultivation  of  skiU  In  the  ac- 
tual performance  of  a  previously  determined 
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task.  Argument  to  the  effect  that  general 
and  vocational  offerings  must  be  totally  dif- 
ferent and  separately  administered  wlU  delay 
the  development  of  the  21st  century  educa- 
tion needed  now  for  adjustment  In  a  rapidly 
changing  economy.  Conflict  between  the  two 
functions  is  Joined  when  concern  for  the  one 
leads  teachers  and  students  to  forget  the  Im- 
portance of  the  other. 

Today,  the  terms  "education"  and  "man- 
power" are  virtually  synonymous.  When  they 
are  not,  they  should  be.  Two  aasumptlons 
must  pervade  all  manpower  policy.  First, 
within  every  Job  (from  the  research  physicist 
to  the  custodian)  skills  are  changing,  and 
there  will  be  Increasingly  less  emphasis  on 
years  of  experience  and  more  emphasis  on 
education.  Second,  a  radlcaUy  increasing 
number  of  Jobs  puts  a  premium  on  general 
inteUectual  alertness,  on  ablUty  to  read  weU 
and  compute  accurately,  analyze  and  solve 
problems,  and  work  cooperatively  with 
others.  These  are  educational  needs  of  people 
and  of  society,  not  of  schools,  universities, 
and  Institutions.  These  are  our  manpower 
needs.  Education  should  be  concerned  with 
more  than  Just  what  people  do  in  the  teach- 
ing-learning transaction. 

What  really  should  concern  tis,  then,  is 
education  as  a  whole,  recognizing  that  it  has 
several  functions  and  purposes.  Education, 
like  electricity,  is  easier  to  define  in  terms  of 
Its  effects  while  In  motion  than  in  terms  of 
Its  actual  composition. 

The  educational  needs  of  society  can  be 
met  only  through  the  development  of  more 
and  better  education  at  all  levels  from  the 
nursery  to  the  university.  Several  specific 
suggestions  come  to  mind : 

ADJUST     TO     THE     TIMES 

( 1 )  In  order  to  play  something  more  than 
a  passive  role  In  social  change,  all  schools  at 
all  grade  levels  need  to  be  able  to  respond 
quickly  and  effectively  to  sudden  technologi- 
cal changes.  They  must  provide  educational 
experiences  which  will  assist  people  in  mak- 
ing short  and  long  term  adjustment  to 
changing  social  and  economic  conditions. 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been  Instances 
in  a  few  cities  where  the  sudden  termination 
of  Jobs  caused  the  unemployment  of  hun- 
dreds of  adults  almost  overnight  and  where 
the  local  school  boards  refused  to  provide 
the  necessary  retraining — apparently  because 
the  money  was  to  come  from  Federal  sources. 
More  often,  of  course,  the  reverse  has  been 
true.  Cooperation  between  levels  of  govern- 
ment is  generally  acceptable  today. 

Some  prime  examples  are  found  in  the  sklU 
centers  which  have  recently  been  developed 
in  several  key  metropolitan  areas  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Pro- 
gram. In  these,  the  local  director  works  with 
all  levels  of  government,  but  also  seeks  out 
the  Eulvice  and  support  of  the  local  power 
structure  outside  the  formal  halls  of 
officialdom. 

(2)  More  active  and  comprehensive  educa- 
tional planning  by  school  officials  in  all  types 
of  school  administrative  units  &n<i  by  the 
leadership  of  the  community  must  be  nur- 
tured. Some  school  board  members  and 
school  administrators  are  making  forces  for 
change,  such  as  automation,  positive  influ- 
ences. To  do  so,  they  continuaUy  seek  the 
advice  of  business,  labor,  universities,  agri- 
culture, and  other  Interested  groups.  They 
are  designing  responsive  educational  sys- 
tems that  will  provide  programs  suited  to 
the  emerging  needs  of  the  community.  How- 
ever, one  of  the  most  Justified  criticisms  of 
public  schools  at  all  levels  la  stlU  that  they 
faU  to  p.ntlclpate  change  and  take  deliber- 
ate steps  to  prepare  for  it. 

AGONIZINO    reappraisal 

(3)  Evaluation  is  Just  as  much  a  part  of 
planning  a  new  course  or  program  as  is  the 
housing  of  it.  Programs  must  be  redirected 
whenever  evaluation  suggests  such  a  change. 
Many  teachers,  particularly  those  at  the 
post-high  school  level,  simply  do  not  know 
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to  what  extent  they  are  effective.  Tests  of 
their  own  making,  reflecting  not  what  the 
student  knows  but  what  the  teacher  thinks 
is  important,  prevent  careful  analysis. 

Schools  are  not  the  only  training  agencies 
in  society.  Labor  unions  and  industry  which 
are  Involved  In  apprentice  programs  and  on- 
the-job  training  should,  like  the  schools,  be 
asking  themselves  questions:  Is  It  possible, 
for  Instance,  to  accelerate  some  of  these  pro- 
grams and  do,  say,  in  three  years  what  we 
are  now  convinced  takes  five? 

(4)  Education  must  be  avaUable  to  people 
throughout  their  lives  or  falls  to  meet  the 
needs  of  today  as  well  as  tomorrow.  Ability 
to  manage  change — whether  keeping  up  with 
developments  in  professions  or  retooling  for 
new  Jobs — requires  education  to  be  avaU- 
able when  needed.  Access  to  education  gov- 
erns the  pace  at  which  new  knowledge  is 
absorbed,  adjustments  are  made  to  new 
technologies,  and  solutions  are  reached  to  re- 
lated social,  political,  and  economic  prob- 
lems. 

The  lifelong  learning  process  goes  on  not 
only  In  the  classroom,  the  extension  course, 
and  the  lecture  series,  but  through  individ- 
ual reading,  television.  Instruction  on  the 
assembly  line,  and  even  at  the  coffee  break. 

A  well-balanced  system  of  continuing 
public  education  must  provide  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  educational  opportunity 
for  persons  with  varying  educational  attain- 
ments In  all  areas  of  the  state.  The  high 
school  drop  out  should  be  able  to  find  a 
program  which  encourages  reentry  to  school, 
and  the  Ph.D.  an  opportunity  to  probe  more 
deeply  into  a  special  field  or  to  broaden  his 
general  background.  Such  possibiUtles  re- 
quire an  open-ended  system  with  students 
free  to  enter,  to  leave  when  other  experiences 
seem  more  fruitful,   then   to  reenter. 

MAKING    TOMORROW    NOW 

With  the  Intent  to  make  tomorrow  now. 
programs  must  be  designed  without  regard 
for  the  conventional  administrative  (but 
not  educational)  conveniences  of  quarters, 
semesters,  six-week  or  nine-week  terms, 
Carnegie  units,  and  quarter-hour  and  semes- 
ter-hour formulas.  Flexible  programs  can  be 
developed  so  the  student  may  leave  to  take 
a  Job  at  any  time  or  stay  for  advanced 
school  work  without  regard  for  the  school 
calendar  or  the  coUege  catalog.  Such  a  sys- 
tem can  become  a  reaUty  only  through  the 
coordinated  efforts  of  public  schools,  com- 
munity colleges,  vocational  schools,  unlvewi- 
tles,  and  employers. 

The  educational  process,  beginning  at  the 
most  basic  levels,  must  Impress  upon  the 
individual  his  responslbUity  for  continuing 
self-education  and  self-renewal  to  achieve 
a  meaningful  adaptation  to  his  changing  en- 
vironment. 

(5)  There  is  a  special  need  for  broader  and 
deeper  opportunities  for  those  adults  whose 
basic  education  is  deficient.  About  30  miUlon 
members  of  the  present  labor  force  lack  high 
school  diplomas.  Some  eight  mUllon  have 
not  completed  the  eighth  grade.  One-sixth  of 
American  youth  cannot  qualify  for  mUitary 
service  because  they  are  unable  to  pass  a 
seventh  grade  equivalency  test.  Yet  oppor- 
tunities for  adult  basic  education  are  few, 
and  knowledge  of  how  to  overcome  the  prob- 
lems of  teaching  adults  Is  meager. 

(6)  Retraining  progrsLms  need  to  be  ex- 
panded rapidly  so  that  a  significant  percent- 
age of  the  local  labor  force  Is  retrained  an- 
nually. The  training  provided  thus  far  by 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  has  demonstrated  that  a  significant  ca- 
I>acity  for  training  and  retraining  exists  out- 
side the  public  school  framework.  It  has  also 
uprooted  some  entrenched  Ideas  about  how 
long  It  takes  for  the  American  worker  to 
develop  the  skiUs  necessary  for  an  entry- 
level  Job,  for  entering  apprenticeship  or  on- 
the-job  training. 

There  is  increasing  evidence  that  one  of 
the  most  effective  ways  to  retrain  people — 
whether  displaced  as  a  result  of  automation 
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or  unemployed  because  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic disadvantages — Is  through  coopera- 
tive educatioQ  programs.  In  such  "person- 
centered  programs,"  the  school  develop*  in- 
struction be*  suited  to  the  classroom  and 
helps  a  potential  employer  develop  specific 
work  skills  ati  the  Job  site.  The  total  training 
responalblUtyl  however,  rests  with  the  school. 
In  summary,  It  has  been  Tar  too  common 
In  our  tradition  of  mass  free  education  to 
blame  failure  on  the  shortcomings  of  the 
student  and  ti>  neglect  Innovative  techniques 
which  could  rneet  the  student's  needs.  Re- 
ducing econotnlc  barriers  helps  those  who 
can  respond  to  well-established  techniques 
of  formal  education.  But  It  does  little  for 
those,  either  m  or  out  of  school,  who  cannot 
make  effectlvB  use  of  established  training 
patterns.  Th^  task  must  focus,  then,  on 
adjusting  thai  system  to  meet  the  needs  of 
people  who  cannot  be  reached  through  exist- 
ing educational  methods. 

OVSRTtJRN   OLD   METHODS 
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INDEPENDENCE  DAY  SPEECH  FOR 
CONGO-BRAZZAVILLE:  AUGUST  15. 
1969 


HON.  Adam  c.  powell 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdhy.  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  independ- 
ence has  beeii  a  guidepost  for  the  Con- 
go-Brazzavill4  since  its  political  inde- 
pendence neaily  a  decade  ago.  Since  its 
independence  from  Prance,  the  Congo- 
lese Government  has  been  keenly  bent  on 
pra«rmatic.  adbptive  approaches  to  its  in- 
ternational relations  in  trade  and  in  pol- 
itics. One  of  iis  earliest  governments,  for 
example,  undir  the  Abbe  Pulbert  Youlou 
chose  to  maintain  close  Unks  with 
Prance  and  to  pursue  pro-Western  poli- 
cies defiant  oflits  less  enthusiastic  neigh- 
bors. Congo-Brazzaville  also  supported 
Mr.  Tshombeis  bid  for  Katanga  seces- 
sion from  neighboring  Congo-Leopold- 
vllle.  ' 

President  \l.  Alphonse  Massamba-De- 
bat  followed  £n  even  more  independent 
course  in  foreign  affairs  than  his  pred- 
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ecessor.  He  permitted  the  left-wlng  op- 
position to  the  Congo-Leopoldville  Gov- 
errunent  to  operate  from  Brazzaville,  and 
concluded  aid  agreements  with  both  the 
Peoples'  Republic  of  China  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  Congo's  economic  relations  have 
also  been  highly  colored  by  independent 
activity — as  much  a  function  of  necessity 
as  of  conviction.  The  Congo's  natural 
resources  are  small,  and  its  known  min- 
eral deposits  are  not  considered  commer- 
cial. Thus  the  government  is  thrown 
back  upon  its  own  independent  Initiative 
to  develop  close  trade  and  economic  ties 
with  a  diversity  of  nations.  Her  trade 
lines  include  the  countries  of  Equatorial 
Africa;  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, of  which  she  is  an  associate 
member;  as  well  as  with  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

These  pragmatic  and  independent  pol- 
icies have  brought  success  and  prosper- 
ity to  the  760,000  inhabitants  of  Congo- 
Brazzaville.  Allow  me  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  them  on  their  in- 
dependence— in  its  many  senses — and  to 
wish  them  success  among  the  African 
family  of  nations. 
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RURAL   MIGRATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF  Missotmi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  enclosed 
is  an  article  on  a  matter  of  national  im- 
portance affecting  both  rural  and  ur- 
ban America: 

Rural  Migration 

That  old  problem  of  "keepln'  'em  down  on 
the  farm"  is  fading  away.  There  Just  aren't 
many  people  left  to  migrate  to  the  cities. 

Says  Calvin  L.  Beale,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  chief  p»pulatlon  specialist,  "We 
try  not  to  mislead  people  into  thinking  that 
you  can  solve  the  problem  of  the  cities  by 
stopping  rural  migration.  It  Is  too  late,  by 
about  20  years." 

One  of  the  major  arguments  used  by  the 
farm  bloc  in  Justifying  to  city  congressmen 
the  huge  agricultural  subsidies  Is  that  they 
keep  some  poor  farmers  from  heading  to 
town   to  see   if   they  can   better   their   lot. 

CITT  UNREST  ROSE 

In  the  past,  many  of  those  leaving  the 
farm  ended  up  In  the  slums. 

America's  Negro  population,  for  Instance, 
was  once  primarily  rural.  Now  about  1  mil- 
lion are  living  on  farms.  That's  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  of  the  total  of  more  than 
22  million  blacks. 

This  huge  shift  in  population  was  accom- 
panied by  growth  in  unrest  In  the  cities.  It 
eventually  roused  the  Interest  of  politicians, 
sociologists,  and  others.  Ciulously,  the  num- 
ber of  requests  for  demographic  information 
on  this  topic  rose  250  percent  between  1964 
and  '68.  reports  Mr.  Beale,  a  man  skilled 
in  the  use  of  a  calculating  machine.  Other 
population  queries  rose  only  12  percent. 

However,  the  number  of  migrants  had  well 
passed  its  peak. 

During  the  1950-60  decade,  a  net  annual 
average  of  1  million  persons  left  farms  or 
ceased  farming  operations  on  their  land.  For 
the  period  1960-68,  the  comparable  flgiire 
has  been  750,000. 

Mr.  Beale  guesses  that  about  500,000  farm 


people  are  dropping  farming  this  year,  most 
going  to  the  dtlea  and  towns. 

Of  course,  half  a  million  Is  a  sizable 
number.  But  not  all  of  these  end  up  m  city 
slums  by  any  means. 

Comments  Mr.  Beale:  "The  main  problem 
of  the  cities  Is  coping  with  the  natural  pop- 
ulation Increases  there — the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths." 

He  adds:  "Most  of  the  population  effects 
of  the  technological  changes  in  agriculture 
have  already  taken  place." 

ABOUT    10.5    MILLION    UBTT 

There  are  at  present  about  10.5  million 
residents  on  the  nation's  nearly  3  mtlUoa 
farms. 

The  farm  population  Is  still  declining  rap- 
idly through  outmlgratlon  emd  reclassifica- 
tion— about  6  percent  a  year.  However,  6  per- 
cent of  10  million  Is  a  lot  less  than  6  percent 
of  the  30.5  million  who  lived  on  farms  in 
1940. 

Farm  people  make  up  no  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  rural  population  today. 
Thus,  from  the  city  standpoint,  it  is  more 
lmp>ortant  to  look  at  migration  trends  for 
the  rural  population  as  a  whole.  And  here, 
too,  the  picture  is  happier  than  a  few  years 
back. 

The  rural  population  has  been  more  greatly 
affected  by  trends  of  employment  In  the 
off-farm  phases  of  agrtcultiue  (such  as  farm 
supply,  farm  services,  transporting  and  proc- 
essing of  food  products),  mining,  lumbering, 
rurally  located  manufacturing  industries, 
employment  In  urban  centers  within  com- 
muting distance  of  rural  people,  defen.se 
spending,  and  develo[>ment  of  rural  recrea- 
tion and  retirement  areas. 

In  the  1950's  the  rural  counties  grew  by 
3.3  million  people,  even  though  they  lost 
some  4.6  million  migrants.  Prom  1960  to  66, 
they  gained  a  net  of  2.8  million  population, 
while  their  outmlgratlon  was  reduced  to 
about  550,000.  That  Is  only  a  fifth  of  the  an- 
nual average  outmlgratlon  of  the  1950's. 

In  other  words,  both  birthrates  and  mi- 
gration have  diropped. 

Probably  the  most  dramatic  change  in  pop- 
ulation trend  has  come  in  the  South  Central 
states — Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and 
Alabama.  These  states  embrace  the  Appalach- 
ian heartland.  Mississippi  Delta,  and  the 
black-belt  areas.  They  exported  a  net  of  1.5 
million  migrants  from  their  rural  areas  iq 
the  1950s.  But  from  1960  to  '66,  only  164.000 
left. 

ALTERNATIVE  JOBS  APPEAR 

The  area  that  did  least  well  since  1960  in 
retaining  population  in  niral  areas  is  the 
western  North  Central  states — Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  the  Dakotas.  Nebraska,  and 
Kansas.  They  lost  300,000  people  to  other 
parts  of  the  country  in  the  1960-66  period. 
Again,  though,  thars  less  than  the  outfiow 
in  the  1950's. 

Contrary  to  the  Impression  of  many,  rural 
and  semlrurdl  counties  in  the  United  States 
have  grown  faster  economically  than  metro- 
p>olltan  ones  during  the  1960's. 

This  has  some  Importance  to  farm  policy. 
It  means  farmers  have  a  somewhat  greater 
opportumty  to  get  work  elsewhere. 

Prom  1962  to  1967.  about  half  the  na- 
tion's 2,000  rural  counties  added  at  least 
enough  private  nonfarm  Jobs  covered  by 
social  security  to  offset  losses  of  farm  Jobs. 
However,  the  situation  varies  greatly  from 
one  region  to  another. 

Mr.  Beale  notes  that  these  regional  differ- 
ences point  to  the  need  for  special  regional 
aiiaptatlons  of  public  and  private  programs 
to  deal  with  rural  and  faxra  problems. 

Por  instance,  nonfarm  Job  opportunities 
for  residents  of  rural  and  semlrural  counties 
have  been  relatively  plentiful  In  the  Indus- 
trial North  and  In  the  industrializing  upper 
South.  On  the  West  Coast,  agriculture  Itself 
Is  growing  rapidly. 
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About  half  the  north-central  counties  re- 
ported moderate  to  major  gain  in  nonfarm 
Jobs. 

AQE    LEVELS  RISING 

But  in  much  of  the  rest  of  the  country, 
nonfarm  Job  opportunities  were  growing 
more  slowly:  people  are  departing.  These 
areas  extend  from  the  central  Appalachian 
counties  westward  through  the  Ozarks.  They 
Include  large  portions  of  the  plains  and 
mountain  states,  part  of  the  lower  South, 
and  the  region  west  of  the  Oreat  Lakes. 

Another  demographic  factor  affecting  the 
farm  problem  is  the  growing  age  of  farmers 
on  the  average,  particularly  of  smaller- 
scale  farmers. 

The  average  age  of  all  farmers  was  51.3 
yetu^  m  1964,  up  from  49.6  In  1954.  Mr.  Beale 
expects  the  1970  census  to  show  another  In- 
crease In  the  average  age  of  farmers. 

In  1964.  41  percent  of  the  farmers  who  sold 
between  $2,500  and  $10,000  In  farm  products 
were  55  or  over.  This  size  farm  does  not  pro- 
vide a  good  living  for  most  farmers  in  this 
category. 

Only  24  percent  of  farmers  selling  $20,000 
or  more  of  produce  were  55  or  over. 

MEASURE    OF    SELF-COREECTION 

These  figures  Indicate  that  retirement  has 
tended  and  will  tend  to  remove  many  sur- 
plus farmers  from  the  land.  They  also  show 
that  younger  men  generally  do  not  enter 
farming  unless  they  can  do  so  on  a  large 
enough  scale  to  obtain  a  reasonable  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Thus,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  farm  prob- 
lem is  self  correcting. 

One  other  population  trend  that  concerns 
farm  policy  Is  the  change  in  small  towns. 
Many  congressmen  suspect  that  land-retire- 
ment programs  would  hurt  these  small 
towns. 

Mr.  Beale  says  overly  pessimistic  views  of 
population  trends  in  small  towns  are 
common. 

In  fact,  more  than  three-quarters  of  all 
nonmetropoUtan  urban  tovms  of  between 
2,500  and  25,000  population  Increased  in 
population  between  the  past  two  censuses. 
Their  overall  growth  was  21  percent.  That 
exceeds  the  growth  rate  of  the  U.S.  as  a 
whole. 

Those  towns  of  2,500  to  5,000  population 
grew  by  18  jjercent,  equal  to  the  national 
growth  rate. 

TOWNS    OF    SCO    SHRINK 

It  is  only  those  places  of  less  than  500 
population  where  population  loss  was  more 
common  than  population  gain.  Some  57.5 
percent  of  them  declined  In  p>opulatlon.  But 
the  gainers  more  than  made  up  for  the 
losers,  with  a  small  aggregate  growth  of  3 
percent  for  the  class. 

Mr.  Beale  admits  these  tiny  towns  may 
have  had  more  serious  business  problems 
than  mere  population  losses,  as  some  gas 
stations,  local  retail  stores,  and  farm-imple- 
ment dealers  closed  up  shop  to  concentrate 
on  their  more  active  locations.  Also,  some 
regions  declined  more  than  others,  such  ae 
in  the  Midwest. 

Despite  the  decline  in  the  ntunber  of 
farmers  there  as  still  too  many  to  match 
the  demand  for  farm  products. 

Says  Agriculttire  Secretary  Clifford  M. 
Hardin:  "I  know  that  when  I  leave  this 
office,  be  It  four  or  eight  years  from  now, 
we  are  still  going  to  have  excess  farm 
capacity. 

"But  I  think  everyone  should  be  glad  they 
are  living  in  a  country  where  the  problem  Is 
surpluses  and  not  shortages." 

Urban  congressmen  undoubtedly  agree. 
But  they  are  not  grateful  for  having  to  pay 
large  subsidies  to  agriculture.  It  seems 
likely  that  Mr.  Hardin  will  see  subetantlal 
farm-policy  reforms  in  his  term  of  office 
even  If  It  is  only  four  years. 
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VIETNAM  PEACE  AND  THE  BUDGET 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Murray  L. 
Weidenbaum,  Ph.  D. — an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  former  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  written  a 
most  interesting  article  for  the  magazine 
Nation's  Business. 

In  his  article,  Dr.  Weidenbaum  dis- 
cusses the  potential  effect  of  peace  in 
Vietnam  on  this  country's  budget.  I  know 
the  Assistant  Secretary  and  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  We  must 
not  engage  in  a  postwar  debacle  as  we  did 
in  the  post- World  War  II  era;  at  least 
until  our  arsenals  are  restored  and  our 
deterrent  ability  is  preserved.  His  ansily- 
sis  is  most  provocative  and  enlightening. 
Vietnam  Peace  and  the  Budget 

The  Viet  Nam  war's  demands  for  men,  ma- 
terials and  other  resources  of  the  Amerlc&n 
economy  resulted  In  much  of  the  Infiatlon 
that  we  have  been  experiencing;  thus,  peace 
should  help  to  ease  Inflationary  pressures. 

However,  inappropriate  economic  policy 
after  Viet  Nam  could  generate  another  round 
of  Inflation. 

Many  people  hope  the  war's  end  will  bring 
massive  Increases  in  federal  civilian  expendi- 
tures. It  is  easy  enough  to  conjure  up  visions 
of  so-called  fiscal  dividends  and  peace  divi- 
dends totaling  more  than  $40  billion  in  the 
year  after  peace  Is  achieved. 

That  $40  billion  of  monetary  "manna"  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  two  parts. 

The  first  is  about  $12  billion  a  year  which 
the  progressive  income  tax  brings  forth  in 
the  form  of  increases  in  federal  revenues  at 
current  levels  of  income  and  economic  ac- 
tivity. 

The  second  consists  of  almost  $30  billion  a 
year  which  the  United  States  is  spending  to 
sustain  the  war. 

In  addition  to  making  some  allowance  for 
btiilt-in  increases  in  such  federal  commit- 
ments as  social  security  and  veterans'  pen- 
sions. I  suggest  we  take  a  harder  look  at  the 
federal  budget,  before  we  start  spending 
those  fiscal  and  peace  dividends. 

On  the  revenue  side,  the  major  Item  that 
warrants  our  attention  is  the  temporary  in- 
crease in  income  tax  rates — the  surcharge.  It 
seems  likely  to  me  that  all  or  moet  of  the 
surcharge  will  be  allowed  to  expire  soon  after 
the  war's  end. 

The  surcharge  is  raising  over  $10  billion 
a  year.  In  the  year  that  it  lapses,  then,  we 
lose  an  amount  of  revenue  almost  equal  to 
the  fiscal  dividend. 

That  still  leaves  us  the  $30  billion  peace 
dividend  that  so  many  people  anticipate  will 
result  when  the  military  budget  declines 
from  the  current  $80  billion  height  to  the 
pre- Viet  Nam  $50  billion  annual  level.  How- 
ever, if  there  is  any  prediction  I  can  offer 
with  considerable  confidence.  It  is  that  the 
military  budget  will  not  decline  to  anything 
close  to  $50  billion  a  year. 

For  one  thing,  we  have  had  very  substan- 
tial inflation  during  the  past  four  years  and, 
hence,  large  Increases  In  prices  of  equip- 
ment that  the  military  buys  and  In  wages  It 
I>aya. 

Thus,  Jiut  to  devote  the  same  amount  of 
real  resources  to  defense  pwxjgrams  as  prior 
to  the  war  will  require  a  substantially  higher 
level  of  expenditures  than  In  1965,  belcwe 
the  Viet  Nam  buildup.  With  the  continuing 
high  level  of  international  tensions.  It  la 
hard  to  see  how  we  would  do  any  less  than 
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maintain  at  least  the  1965  level  of  military 
effort. 

Moreover,  many  upward  pressures  on  the 
non-Vlet  Nam  part  of  the  military  budget 
already  are  visible.  Considerable  deferred 
maintenance  and  depleted  Inventory  posi- 
tions will  need  to  be  taken  care  of.  Aleo, 
under  legislation  already  passed  by  Congress. 
the  pay  of  the  armed  forces  and  of  the  mili- 
tary establishment's  many  civilian  employees 
Is  to  rise  by  well  over  $2  billion  this  year. 

Of  perhaps  greater  fiscal  significance  Is  the 
fact  that  several  large  weapon  syBtems  are 
in  early  stages  of  production  and  large  ex- 
penditures are  anticipated  in  the  next  year 
or  so. 

Thus,  should  peace  in  Viet  Nam  be 
achieved  In  the  near  future,  I  would  esti- 
mate a  peace  dividend  closer  to  $10  billion 
than  to  the  $30  billion  we  hear  so  much 
about.  In  a  sense,  that  would  Just  about 
replace  the  fiscal  dividend  we  would  lose 
when  the  surcharge  is  lifted. 

Hence,  the  Immediate  post- Viet  Nam  fiscal 
outlook  is  not  one  of  great  liberality.  Rather, 
it  is  likely  to  Involve  many  difficult  choices 
among  a  large  array  of  alternative  claims  on 
our  federal  revenues. 

One  striking  Indication  of  these  potential 
demands  on  the  public  purse  was  contained 
in  former  President  Johnson's  "swan  song" 
economic  report,  released  In  January. 

There  were  Items  such  as  $9.5  billion  for 
more  social  security  and  Income  support.  $7 
billion  for  further  increases  in  federal  edu- 
cation programs.  $5.5  billion  for  model  cities 
and  other  urban  development,  almost  $3.8 
billion  for  "kiddie-care"  and  other  health  ac- 
tivities, almost  $2  billion  for  more  public 
Jobs  and  $1  billion  for  science  and  further 
space  exploration. 

Will  it  be  worth  the  effort  to  balance  the 
budget  after  peace  Is  achieved?  My  vote  )s 
affirmative. 

To  the  extent  that  It  takes  more  purcha.<:- 
Ing  power  out  of  the  economy  In  the  form  of 
taxes  than  It  pumps  In  via  expenditures,  the 
federal  government  will  be  helping  to  re- 
duce Inflationary  pressures.  And  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  system  might  ease  its  pressure 
on  Interest  rates. 

As  an  economist,  I  might  find  on  occa- 
sion some  Justification  for  running  a  budcet 
deficit  during  a  period  of  recession.  But  that 
Is  hardly  the  situation  we  have  been  facing. 
The  gross  national  product  rose  from  $790 
billion  In  1967  to  $861  billion  in  1968.  The 
GNP  is  expected  to  exceed  $920  billion  this 
year. 

The  advent  of  peace  In  Viet  Nam  can  lead 
to  balanced  federal  budgets.  Whether  the 
federal  government  actually  will  achieve  a 
budgetary  surplus  will  depend  on  several 
key  factors,  such  as  the  state  of  the  nation.'\l 
economy  and  the  uncertain  International 
situation. 

However,  the  most  Important  factor  is 
likely  to  be  the  vrtlUngness  of  the  American 
people  and  their  elected  representatives  to 
make  the  difficult  choices  among  the  many 
pressures  for  government  spending  increases. 
A  tough-minded  sense  of  priorities  and  a 
careful  weighing  of  benefits  against  costs  will 
be  needed. 


DETENTION  CAMP  PROVISIONS  OF 
THE  INTERNAL  SECURITY  ACT 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  12.  1969 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
recent  convention  of  District  Four  of  the 
B'nai  B'rith  Women  held  in  Beverly 
Hills,  CaUf.,  this  respected  organization 
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of  12,000  mei^bers  unanimoiisly  adopted 
a  reBolution  Supporting  repeal  of  title  U 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  I 
bring  this  re$olution  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagueB  to  further  illustrate  the 
need  to  erase  the  anxiety  among  our  citi- 
zens that  exists  because  this  law  is  in 
existence  and  could  be  enforced.  This  is 
Just  one  exainple  of  the  increasing  de- 
mands to  elikninate  this  threat  to  our 
basic  rights  $8  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution. To  this  end  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga) 
and  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
so-called  Emergency  Detention  Act, 
title  n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  record  that  as  of 
this  date  that  128  of  my  colleagues  have 
Joined  in  cosponsoring  the  Matsiuiaga- 
Holifleld  bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  resolution 
adopted  by  tMstrict  Pour  of  the  B'nai 
B'rith  Womdn  in  the  Rkcord  at  this 
time:  I 

PITknttomJ  Camp  Phovisions  of  thx 
_  _        Internal  Skcxtmtt  Act 

Whereaa,  Tlljle  n  of  the  Internal  Secvulty 
Act  of  1960  authorizes  the  creation  of  emer- 
gency detentic^  camps  and  empowers  the 
Attorney  Genial,  without  due  process,  to 
detain  therein  American  citizens  suspecteil 
of  rebellion  or  Insurrection  In  "'aid  of  a  for- 
eign enemy":  apd 

Whereas.  tha^Natlonal  Jewish  Community 
Relations  Advlbory  Council,  of  which  B"nal 
B'rith  and  the(  Antl-Defamatlon  League  are 
members,  oppcjeed  and  continued  to  oppose 
said  Internal  iSecurlty  Act  as  undesirable 
legislation  whlfch  Is  repugnant  to  constitu- 
tional guarantees  and  the  philosophy  of  a 
free  society;  ind  whereas,  our  experience 
as  Americans  abd  as  Jews  with  such  concen- 
tration camps  laid  the  concepts  of  presvuned 
guilt  because  of  ethnic  or  racial  relationships 
Impel  us  to  b«|  imalterabiy  opposed  to  such 
provision  for  Retention  even  in  emergency 
situations;  and 

Whereas,  thefe  are  pending  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  bills  to  repeal  Title  II 
of  the  Intemali  Security  Act  of  1050; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  B'nai 
Bnth  Women. j  District  Pour,  In  Convention 
assembled,  whfileheartedly  supports  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  Title  II  of  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1980  as  violative  of  the  consti- 
tutional guarantees  and  Judicial  traditions 
that  are  basic  to  our  democratic  way  of  life, 
and  speclflcaliy  supports  S.  4270.  and  H.  4497- 
4500,  which  wduld  repeal  said  Title  H;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  each  B'nai 
B'rith  member  j  In  the  states  In  this  District 
be  urged  to  write  her  Senator  and  Congress- 
man to  oppose^  this  tyjye  of  legislation;  and 

Be  it  finally  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  jsent  to  each  United  States 
Senator  and  Gajngressman  of  the  States  com- 
posing District  IPour. 

Adopted  thUJ  2nd  day  of  July,  1969. 
Mrs.  Moaaix  Lane. 

President. 

MiLDBED    FaTTUCNEB, 

Executive  Secretary. 
Beverly  Hnxfe.  Calif. 


TO  SHARE 


kMERI 


CAS  AFFLUENCE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOU^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Sun  Tliaes  has  presented  an  ex- 
cellent editor  al  in  support  of  President 
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Nixon's  propoeal  to  revamp  our  entire 
public  aid  program. 

The  President's  proposal  is  particular- 
ly gratifjrlng  to  the  Chicago  Sun  Times 
because  on  several  occasions  this  very 
distinguished  newspaper  had  editorially 
urged  changes  similar  to  those  incorpo- 
rated in  great  measure  in  the  President's 
proposal. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Chicago  Sun 
Times  called  for  a  family  assistant  pro- 
gram and  national  standards. 

The  Sim  Times  editorial  follows: 
To   Share   America's   Afflcencs 

President  Nixon  has  proposed  a  giant  leap 
(cM^ard  in  dealing  with  modem  Industrial 
society's  great  dilemma  and  moral  obliga- 
tion: the  ending  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
20th  Century  affluence. 

Only  America's  affluence  can  make  possible 
Mr.  Nixon's  proposals  for  far-reaching  reforms 
in  the  nation's  welfare  system.  What  he  pro- 
{xwes  goes  far  beyond  {^resident  Johnson's 
war  on  poverty;  It  is  far  more  Imaginative 
and  pragmatic.  No  other  nation,  except  New 
Zealand,  has  even  considered  the  concept  he 
proposes.  The  United  States,  traditionally 
about  50  years  behind  industrialized  Europe 
In  social  legislation,  now  has  an  opportunity 
to  lead  the  world  in  showing  how  to  share 
the  benefits  of  the  capitalistic  system  with 
all  citizens. 

Mr.  Nixon  would  put  a  fioor  under  the  in- 
comes of  all  families.  He  would  help  the 
working  poor  wherever  they  may  live  who 
now  are  excluded  by  federal  law  from  welfare 
benefits.  This  is  the  big  breakthrough.  The 
working  poor  comprise  two  thirds  of  the 
poor  p>ersons  of  this  country.  Two-thirds  of 
the  poor  are  white.  Nearly  half  are  21  or 
younger. 

The  cost — (4  billion  a  year  at  the  start — is 
not  high  In  comparison  with  the  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  which  is  about  $36  billion  a 
year.  Mr.  Nixon  expects  funds  for  the  new 
program  to  be  available  beginning  next  June 
when,  presumably,  American  extrication 
from  Vietnam  will  be  well  along. 

Mr.  Nixon's  plan  would  make  federal  pay- 
ments to  low  or  no  Income  families  based 
on  the  size  of  the  family  and  the  amount  of 
Its  earnings  with  built-in  Incentives  to  en- 
courage members  of  the  family  to  earn  as 
much  as  p>osslble;  the  government  would 
provide  Job  training  and  placement  to  help 
Increase  that  earning  power;  day  care  centers 
for  children  woiild  be  provided  to  give 
mothers  an  opportunity  to  work. 

This  is  not  a  flat  guarantee  of  an  above- 
poverty-level  income  regardless  of  need  or 
ability  or  willingness  to  work.  Nor  Is  It  like 
the  family  allowance  plan,  in  effect  In  62 
counties.  In  which  a  specified  amount  is  paid 
for  each  child  rich  and  f>oor  alike. 

Mr.  Nixon's  plan  Is  an  answer  to  criticisms 
that  have  been  piling  up  of  the  present  wel- 
fare system. 

The  present  system  was  created  during  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  19308;  before  that, 
help  for  the  poor  often  was  little  more  than 
a  Christmas  basket  from  the  City  Hall  or 
private  charities. 

The  present  system  represents  a  compro- 
mise between  the  Judeo-Christian  belief  that 
the  poor  deserve  help  and  the  Calvinlst  doc- 
trine that  the  poor  are  a  shiftless  lot  who 
have  only  themselves  to  blame  for  their 
troubles. 

Out  of  this  schizophrenic  concept  came  the 
system  which  forbids  help  to  families  if  there 
Is  an  unemployed  man  In  the  house — a  man 
presumably  who  can  and  should  go  to  work. 
Twenty-seven  states  have  this  rule.  This 
causes  many  fathers  with  low  incomes  to 
desert  their  families  so  they  may  qualify  for 
aid.  (Assistance  will  be  provided  in  Illinois 
if  the  father  agrees  to  accept  necessary  em- 
ployment or  appropriate  training.) 
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As  a  consequence,  some  women  with  large 
families  have  received  welfare  payments  that 
are  as  large  or  larger  than  the  income  o( 
other  families  with  working  husbands.  Re- 
sentment has  grown  among  the  working  poor 
against  the  welfare  recipients.  And  yet,  both 
need  help. 

Resentment  also  has  grown,  justifiably  or 
not,  over  the  migration  of  familiee  from  th« 
South  to  the  North,  where  welfare  payments 
are  higher.  Most  families  migrate  for  better 
working  conditions  and  wage*.  An  incentive 
to  stay  put  would  exist  if  the  welfare  floor  waa 
the  same  in  Mississippi,  now  $8.50  per  person 
monthly,  as  in  Illinois,  now  $46. 

Mr.  Nixon  would  set  a  floor  of  $1,600  a  year 
in  all  states  for  a  family  of  four.  States  could 
add  to  that  amount;  Illinois,  for  example, 
now  has  a  base  of  $1,932.  The  family  could 
build  on  this  foundation,  earning  outside  in- 
come. After  the  first  $60  a  month,  the  $1,600 
would  be  reduced  by  half  the  amount  earned. 
If  the  family  earned  $3,000  a  year  it  would 
end  up  with  $2,660  federal  minimum  which 
presumably  could  be  sweetened  by  the  state. 
Differences  would  still  exist  between  states 
but  not  as  much. 

Mr.  Nixon's  plan  has  been  criticized  be- 
cause It  will  give  more  help,  proportionately, 
to  states  like  Mississippi  that  have  not  been 
as  concerned  about  the  problem  as  some 
other  states,  like  New  York  and  IlUnois.  This 
may  be  true,  but  the  important  matter  at 
band  is  to  make  a  start. 

The  most  Important  thing  about  Mr.  Nix- 
on's proposal,  which  we  shall  discuss  In  more 
detail  later.  Is  that  it  has  brought  into  the 
national  forum  for  debate  a  great  change  in 
public  attitude  toward  poverty-amldst-afflu- 
ence;  the  debate  has  opened  in  much  shorter 
time  than  anyone  could  have  expected  when 
the  basic  ideas  he  has  embraced  began  to  be 
seriously  discussed  seven  years  ago. 

Looking  back  to  1933  when  Franklin  Roose- 
velt began  great  innovations  In  the  govern- 
ment's attitude  toward  social  problems,  few 
could  ever  Imagine  then  that  a  Republican 
President  would  propose  the  changes  now  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Nixon.  But  the  nation  has 
changed  greatly  since  those  years.  If  it  can 
put  a  man  on  the  moon,  it  should  be  able  to 
give  the  least  of  its  working  citizens  a  better 
chance  to  share  the  general  affluence. 
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HOW  REAL  IS  OUR  NATIONAL 
DEBT? 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Llthopinlon,  a  graphic 
arts  and  public  affairs  journal  of  Local  1, 
Amalgamated  Lithographers  of  America. 
Mr.  Robert  Sherrill  has  raised  an  im- 
portant issue  in  his  article  "How  Real  Is 
Our  National  Debt?" 

He  demonstrates  that  the  assets  of  the 
Federal  Government  exceed  the  national 
debt  by  many  times.  In  accord  with  good 
business  practices,  a  debt  of  $350  bllUon 
is  small  when  compared  with  assets  that 
total  $17  trillion. 

More  importantly,  Mr.  Sherrill  demon- 
strates that  the  controversy  generated 
over  this  relatively  small  national  debt 
obscures  the  deplorable  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  generously  cutting 
up  the  national  pie.  saving  the  biggest 
pieces  for  the  favored  buyers.  He  points 
out  that  lumber  and  railroad  companies 
were  given  huge  supplies  of  resources  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  during 


the  period  he  refers  to  as  "the  great  give- 
away." He  warns  that  the  problem  con- 
tinues today: 

The  atmosphere  Is  not  quite  so  easygoing 
today,  but  neither  is  it  of  the  strictest.  Great 
portions  of  the  federal  lands  are  unsurveyed 
and  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  exploiters.  The 
bureaucrats  who  are  paid  to  be  guardians  do 
not  always  seem  sufficiently  concerned  with 
this.  They  sometimes  seem  more  determined 
to  keep  the  public  in  ignorance  than  to  keep 
special  Interests  at  bay.  What  goes  on  these 
days  Is  likely  to  be  more  subdued  and 
sophisticated.  The  Great  Giveaway  has  per- 
haps given  way  to  the  Great  Sllpaway.  But 
by  any  name,  federal  generosity  continues. 

Exaggerated  arguments  over  the  na- 
tional debt  must  not  avert  our  attention 
from  the  mismanagement  of  the  Nation's 
assets. 
The  article  follows: 
How  Real  Is  Ottb  National  Debt? 
(By  Robert  Sherrill) 
(Note. — Robert  G.  Sherrill  lives  with  his 
wife  in  a  charming  old  Washington  house  a 
few  blocks  from  the  nation's  Capitol.  This  is 
handy  for  his  work,  which   consists  of  de- 
scending on  surprised  bureaucrats  and  com- 
ing up  with  harvests  of  facts.  They  then 
appear  In  Llthopinlon.  Esquire.  Harper's,  The 
Nation   and   The   New   Tork   Times   Sunday 
Magazine.    SherrlU's    recent    book,    "Gothic 
Politics  In  the  Deep  South,"  has  reddened 
many  cheeks  below  the  Mason-Dixon  line.) 
There  must  be  a  reason  for  It,  when  the 
most  capitalistic  nation  on  earth — a  nation 
dedicated    to    the    principles    of    profit    and 
business — violates   the   most   basic   rules   of 
bookkeeping.    Any    business    that    kept    Its 
books  as  the  federal  government  keeps  its 
tally  sheets  would  have  to  close  its  doors  after 
the  first  day.  for  our  federal  budget  tells 
only  half  the  nation's  financial  transactions : 
it  shows  the  debts,  but  it  does  not  show  the 
assets.  Put  simply,  the  problem  is  that  the 
same  Item  that  a  corp>oratlon  would  list  as  a 
capital  Investment  is  listed  In  our  federal 
budget  as  an  expense. 

Out  of  this  lopsided  approach  to  federal 
expenditures  has  arisen  the  queer,  pernicious 
myth  that  the  government  is  suffocating  in 
debts.  Some  of  our  most  august  pKjlitlcians — 
men  such  as  Senator  John  Williams — have 
built  their  careers  around  the  perpetual 
warning  that  If  the  national  debt  is  allowed 
to  Increase  much  more,  the  whole  economic 
structvire  of  the  United  States  will  likely 
come  crashing  down  and  with  It  the  govern- 
ment itself.  Some  of  our  politicians — men 
such  as  Senator  Strom  Thurmond — even 
view  the  debt  as  a  Communist  trap. 

So  intimidated  has  Congress  been  made  by 
these  warnings  that  each  year  it  approaches 
the  construction  of  the  budget  In  a  ritual  of 
fear,  with  endless  wrangling  over  the  relative 
risks  of  raising  the  "debt  celling"  another 
Inch.  Typical  of  the  atmosphere  In  which 
Congress  operates,  the  Democratic  Study 
Group  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  sent 
to  Its  members  early  in  March  1969.  a  "Spe- 
cial Alert"  bulletin,  urging  them  to  be  ready 
to  fight  for  a  piece  of  legislation  that  would 
raise  the  permanent  debt  celling  to  $356 
billion  and  the  temporary  celling  to  $377 
billion.  The  air  crackled  with  adventure. 

The  implication  of  these  debates  is  that 
the  government  Is  actually  on  the  town,  a 
beggar;  that  the  American  people  have  made 
a  botch  of  their  business.  The  psychological 
effects  are  bad.  the  budgeting  effects  are  even 
worse.  When  requests  are  made  for  money 
to  rebuild  slums,  or  to  support  the  food 
stamp  program,  or  to  set  up  antl-pollutlon 
machinery,  fiscal  conaervatlves  point  to  "the 
national  debt"  and  Insist  that  the  nation 
cannot    afford    such    expenditures.    Usually 
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their  argument  prevails,  and  progress  Is  once 
again  victimized  by  the  debt  myth. 

Admittedly,  If  we  use  the  term  "debt"  to 
Indicate  the  money  borrowed  by  the  govern- 
ment from  conunercial  banks,  federal  reserve 
banks.  Instirance  companies,  a  variety  of  cor- 
porations and  a  clot  of  Individuals  through 
the  sale  of  government  securities,  then  thpre 
is  in  fact  a  papter  debt.  It  \a  insignificant — a 
mere  $350,000,000,000 — ^but  it  does  exist. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  by  "debt"  we  mean 
liabilities  bigger  than  and  overwhelming 
assets,  then  we  are  about  as  far  from  being 
in  debt  as  any  nation  could  possibly  be. 

Even  by  the  most  conservative  estimates, 
federal  assets  as  of  now  total  $400,000,000,000. 
If  the  government  were  really  oi>ergted  by  the 
principles  of  private  business  which  the  poli- 
ticians are  constantiy  touting,  the  balance 
sheet  would  show  that  we  are  not  In  debt,  but 
that  we  are  in  fact  $50  billion  ahead  of  the 
game. 

The  $400  billion  estimate  on  the  assets  is 
made  by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  by  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  But  the  situation  is 
actually  much  better,  much  sounder  than 
even  this  figure  Indicates.  For,  among  other 
defects.  It  does  not  Include  items  that  the 
government  received  at  no  cost.  (For  one 
homey  example,  the  $2  million  Hope  diamond 
Is  carried  on  the  books  at  zero  value  because 
it  was  given  to  the  government.)  But  even  If 
$400  billion  were  an  accurate  figure  of  our 
national  assets  it  would  not  be  bad,  con- 
sidering that  the  settlers  of  this  country  par- 
layed that  amount  from  a  cash  outlay  of  only 
about  $86  million  for  land  (the  costliest  items 
being  the  Louisiana  Purchase  for  $15  million, 
Florida  for  $6.6  million,  the  Mexican  ces- 
sion, $16  million,  and  Alaska  for  $7.2  mil- 
lion). 

"The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  federal  hold- 
ings— land,  minerals,  real  estate,  and  luxu- 
ries— are  almost  immeasurably  greater  than 
the  Budget  Bureau's  bookkeeping  would  indi- 
cate. They  are  so  enormous  that — as  one 
eminent  economist  expressed  It — ^we  could 
pay  off  the  national  debt,  turn  the  continent 
back  to  the  Indians,  and  all  depart  for  our 
favorite  dream  spots  abroad  with  $8,825  In 
the  pocket  of  each  of  our  200,000,000  citizens. 

WOULD    TOTJ   BELIEVE    $23    TRILLION? 

The  following  evaluation  of  the  govern- 
ment's worth  is  Incomplete.  It  does  not  In- 
clude, for  Instance,  the  value  of  our  national 
parks  to  their  estimated  800  miUlon  annual 
visitors,  or  the  value  of  our  fiah  and  wild- 
life to  the  14  million  people  who  buy  hunting 
licenses  and  the  20  million  who  buy  fishing 
licenses.  It  does  not  Include  many  of  the 
priceless  relics  and  art  and  personal  effects 
that  have  been  given  to  the  government. 
Also,  the  values  of  many  minerals  are  ex- 
cluded. The  following  Inventory  Is  based  on 
judgment  of  data  supplied  by  Congressmen, 
officials  of  the  Interior  Department,  the 
Bureau  of  Roads,  officials  of  the  oil.  coal  and 
natural  gas  industries,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the 
Navy's  Bureau  of  Docks  and  Yards.  The  values 
are  for  replacement,  not  cost.  They  go  Uke 
this: 
760,000,000  acres  of  land.       $100,  000,  000, 000 

Buildings 120,000,000,000 

Armaments 306,000,000,000 

Space  equipment 10,  000,  000. 000 

OU 1,900,000,000.000 

Natural  gas— - 78.000.000.000 

Coal  16.000.000,000.000 

■^A  and  PHA  homes  (de- 
faulted)  801.000,000 

Highways 40.900.000.000 

2   airports    (Washington 

and  Dulles) 600,000,000 

Locks,      dams,      levees, 
canals 48.000,000,000 


Military     bases,     docks. 

shipyards,   hospitals.  _ 
Electric  generating  facll- 

ties 
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lao,  000, 000, 000 

$12,500,000,000 


Total  (we're  in  the      , 

trllUons    here).   17,652,501,000.000 

Federal  officials  have  always  put  the  public 
down  In  estimating  the  commonwealth's 
worth.  The  figures  they  use  invariably  reflect 
purchase  and  cost  prices,  which,  of  course, 
are  often  totally  unrealistic  as  evaluations  of 
contemporary  values.  Ironically,  only  the  De- 
fense Dej>artment — from  whom  one  is  not 
always  accustomed  to  candor — states  this  ac- 
curately in  its  report:  "The  values  reflected 
in  the  report  for  land  and  buildings  and  for 
long-life  equipment,  such  as  ships,  represent 
acquisition  cost.  Acquisition  costs  of  ships  as 
well  as  land  and  buildings  are  often  substan- 
tially below  current  replacement  values." 

SEVEN  HTTNUaEl)  AND  SDCTY  MILLION  TIMES  $70 

A  great  deal  of  the  government's  760  mil- 
lion acres  is  arid  and  seemingly  almost  worth- 
less, but  appearances  in  this  Instance  are 
deceiving  indeed.  For  example,  the  flats 
around  Salt  Lake  City  appear  to  be  as  inhos- 
pitable and  unprofitable  a  stretch  of  land  as 
man  is  likely  to  cast  his  eyes  upon.  As  a  place 
for  habitotion  this  land  does  look  worthless. 
But  the  State  of  Utah  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment are  today  litigating  the  ownership 
of  it  because  of  the  mineral  content;  some 
officials  of  the  Interior  Department  privately 
estimate  that  it  is  worth  $1,000  an  acre,  which 
would  make  it  some  of  the  most  valuable  wild 
real  estate  In  the  western  states. 

The  bureaucratic  estimators  pretend  that 
the  public  land  Is  worth  a  little  more  than 
$5  an  acre:  this  is  the  figure  they  file  with 
Congress.  But  a  much  more  realistic  estimate 
was  given  Llthopinlon  by  Mo  Udall,  Con- 
gressman from  Arizona  and  brother  of  the 
past  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  "The  public 
land  in  the  West  [  which  is  where  most  of  the 
public  land  Is)  would  be  worth  between  $50 
and  $100  an  acre."  If  the  frozen  tundra  of 
Alaska  Is  averaged  out  with  the  highly  valu- 
able timber  and  grazing  lands  of  the  more 
southern  states,  we  can  hit  an  average  of  $70 
an  acre,  which  would  give  us  a  barely  reason- 
able minimum  value  of  $51  billion  on  the 
land,  rather  than  the  present  absurd  figure 
of  $4.8  bUlion. 

But  even  this  new  $51  billion  evaluation 
looks  woefully  short  when  we  consider  that 
for  what  they  spend  on  one  year's  defense 
budget  the  Pentagon  generals  could,  at  that 
price,  buy  all  the  US.  land  there  is.  Too 
cheap.  Double  it  again,  and  It  will  still  be  a 
conservative  figure. 

Evaluations  placed  on  the  federal  build- 
ings come  closer  to  reality,  but,  in  some  in- 
stances, not  much  closer.  J.  George  Stewart, 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  places  a  book  value 
of  $217  million  on  the  U.S.  Capitol,  the  new 
and  the  old  Senate  Office  Buildings,  the  Can- 
non, Longworth,  and  Raybum  House  Office 
Buildings,  and  the  Senate  Garage.  Reputable 
architects  (Stewart  Is  not  really  an  architect; 
he  Is  an  engineer)  estimate  it  would  cost  at 
least  that  much  to  replace  the  Capitol  alone, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  other  buildings,  of 
whlcli  the  Raybum  Office  Building — said  to 
be  the  only  building  in  the  world  ^lere  1,600 
persons  can  go  to  the  bathroom  simultane- 
ously— is  the  most  costly  by  far,  with  a  price 
tag  of  about  $130,000,000.  It  happens  that  on 
another  occasion  Stewart  admitted  that  all 
of  the  legislative  buUdlngs  but  the  Capitol 
would  cost  a  quarter  billion  to  replace — 
which  by  his  figuring,  would  leave  the  Capitol 
worth  nothing. 

WHAT   DOBS    A    SHBINE   COST? 

Tlie  oclgliua  Oapltol  cost  only  $2.432351, 
but  that  was  In  the  days  when  real  crafts- 
men could  be  hired  for  pennies:  bricklayers 
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who  worked  ofc  the  original  Capitol  earned 
$1.60  to  $1.76  i  day.  carpenters  $1  to  $1.50  a 
day,  stonecutters  $1.25  to  $1.35  a  day, 
straight  laborers  76  cents  a  day.  Merely  to 
extend  the  cer  tral  portion  of  the  East  front 
by  32  feet  a  fe'»  years  ago  cost  $24,000,000,  or 
ten  times  the  entire  price  of  the  original 
Capitol.  If  oni(  were  seriously  to  set  about 
duplicating  tiat  structure  down  to  the 
last  detail.  Including  such  virtually  Irre- 
placable  decoriitlons  as  the  Brumldl  murals, 
the  price  wouli  1  be  a  bargain  at  a  half  billion 
dollars  (which  Is,  by  the  way,  less  than  one- 
third  the  projict  coeds  of  producing  Just  one 
experimental  riodel  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
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these  gross  errors  of  evalua- 
lo  with  buildings  which  are 
more  than  bul  dings  and  are  more  accurately 
considered  nat  lonal  shrlnee.  For  most  of  the 
federal  build  ir  gs  across  the  country  the  re- 
placement proBlem  would  not  be  concerned 
with  architectural  art  but  merely  with  the 
natural  rise  In  labor  and  materials.  If  we 
make  a  modes;  allowance  of  100  percent  In- 
crease in  these  costs  since  the  "buildings, 
structures  and  facilities"  ( to  use  the  bureau- 
cratic catch-all)  went  up.  a  replacement 
pric«.. would  bo  $120  billion  rather  than  the 
official  price  of  $60  billion. 

For  those  wio  are  Inclined  to  defend  the 
bureaucratic  istlmators  and  to  argue  that 
they  could  suiely  not  have  missed  the  true 
worth  of  the  land  by  such  a  wide  margin — 
an  error  of  80  ''r  is  rather  wide — there  is  the 
following  evldsnce  that  such  a  blunder  is 
within  their  capabilities: 

architect's  budget  for  1969 
contains  a  $l.t50.000  item  for  buying  a  95,- 
000-square-foc  t  chunk  of  land  for  construct- 
aollce  headquarters.  This  site 
Is  four  long  blocks  from  the  Capitol.  Obvi- 
ously it  is  Choi  ;e  land,  but  it  is  far  from  being 
the  choicest  In  the  District  of  Colimibla. 
Using  his  evaluation  of  this  land  as  our  av- 
erage, we  see  that  the  true  value  of  the  fed- 
the  District  of  Columbia  is,  in 
his  eyes,  $556,180  an  acre  or  $6,720,000.000 — 
which  is  thirt  i-eight  times  higher  than  the 
evaluation  of  the  federal  land 
ind  is.  in  fact  one-third  higher 
than  the  prese  it  official  evaluation  placed  on 
the  entire  fediral  land  holdings  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  in  tl  e  50  states  combined. 

WHAT    \  re    COT    FOR    THE    MONET 
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ableness  of  feeling  forever  depressed  by  a 
debt  of  $350  billion.  This  would  make  it  more 
difficult  for  economic  conservatives  to  dic- 
tate management  of  the  government.  Sec- 
ondly, if  the  public  were  told  the  true  value 
of  its  lands  and  natural  resources  and  ottier 
possessions,  it  might  be  more  concerned  with 
the  protection  and  management  of  these 
things:  and  lobby-led  looting  would  there- 
after be  more  difficult. 

There  is  political-economic  collusion  in 
the  drawing  of  the  curtain  of  ignorance 
around  these  operations;  there  is  great  profit 
to  be  made  behind  this  curtain  so  long  as 
the  general  public  is  unaware  of  what  Is  go- 
ing on.  Only  occasionally,  when  political 
Jealousies  momentarily  make  the  fatcats 
careless,  does  the  public  receive  any  Intima- 
tion of  the  wealth  at  stake. 

This  was  the  significance  of  the  fight  over 
the  Senate  confirmation  of  Walter  J.  Hickel 
to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

THE     WORLD'S     BIGGEST     LANDLORD 

The  biggest  landlord  in  the  world  is  the 
Interior  Secretary.  The  territory  directly 
measurable  as  his  domain  exceeds  the  land 
area  of  England  and  the  friendly  portion  of 
Europe  combined.  The  hydroelectric  dams 
that  are  operated  under  his  Jurisdiction  could 
light  a  bulb  in  every  home  in  the  Western 
hemisphere.  The  petroleum  and  coal  deposits 
that  repose  underneath  his  land  are  so  im- 
mense that  one  can.  without  much  exaggera- 
tion. sp>eak  of  them  as  being  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  world's  fuel  and  energy  needs  vir- 
tually forever.  His  grazing  lands  mean,  and 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  mean,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  nation's  livestock  growers 
making  a  good  living  and  Just  scrimping  by. 
And.  of  course,  if  it  were  not  for  the  land 
holdings  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
great  wilderness  playgrounds  of  the  nation 
would  already  have  disappeared;  hunters  and 
fishermen  and  campers  more  and  more  have 
come  to  depend  on  the  areas  he  provides  for 
their  pleasure. 

Obviously  a  caretaker  of  this  magnitude  is 
subjected  to  enormous  presstu-es.  Here  are 
some  major  decisions  he  must  make,  siding 
either  with  exploiters  or  with  the  general 
public: 

Just  before  leaving  office,  Interior  Secre- 
tary Stewart  Udall  Jumped  the  grazing  fee 
ten  cents  a  month  per  cow  and  Issued  a  regu- 
lation that  would  result  in  future  increases. 
Since  range  management  experts  concede 
that  the  rental  was  only  about  one-third  or 
one-fourth  what  should  have  been  charged, 
why  had  he  waited  until  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture to  raise  the  fee?  Perhaps  he  merely 
wanted  to  leave  a  touchy  situation  for  his 
successor  to  deal  with.  In  any  event.  Hickel 
is  now  under  tremendous  pressure  from 
sheepmen  and  cattelmen  to  lower  these  fees. 
Many  millions  of  dollars  are  at  stake — mil- 
lions that  will  go  either  Into  the  ranchers' 
pockets  or  into  the  public  treasury,  depend- 
ing on  his  decision. 

A  TREASURE   IN   WOOD 

In  today's  building  market,  timber  Is  al- 
most worth  Its  weight  in  gold.  The  federal 
government  talks  of  needing  26  million  new 
housing  units  over  the  next  ten  years;  of 
these,  the  six  million  public  housing  units 
alone  will  cost  $12  billion.  It  Is  boom  time 
for  the  big  lumber  companies — whose  profits 
have  soared  to  such  heights  that  Congress  is 
investigating  them — and  the  future  is  de- 
pendent at  least  in  part  on  the  generosity  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whose  depart- 
ment supervises  lands  that  hold  about  a 
quarter  of  the  nation's  timber  supply.  This 
is  leased  to  private  companies.  Hickel  is  now 
being  bombarded  by  the  rhetoric  of  lumber- 
men who  wish  to  cut  more  wood  at  fees  that 
have  little  relationship  to  the  market  value 
of  the  timber. 

The  federal  government's  trees — based  on 
the  value  of  all  tlmber-supptorted  Indus- 
tries— are  worth  at  least  $8  billion  a  year, 
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notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment's Income  from  its  timber  annually 
oomes  to  little  more  than  $50  million.  Thia 
Is  Just  one  more  of  those  friendly  govem- 
ment-lnd\istry  relationships. 

THE   POWER    BROKERS 

Then  there  Is  the  matter  of  electric  power. 
Most  i>eople  do  not  realize  it,  but  In  temu 
of  gross  capital  assets  (over  $70  billion)  elec- 
tric power  is  by  far  the  nation's  largest  in- 
dustry (compare  this  with  the  $40  billion- 
plus  assets  of  the  next  largest,  petroleum 
refining).  Much  of  the  power  sold  privately 
comes  from  government  generating  sources, 
managed  either  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  .\u- 
thority  or  four  Interior  agencies.  The  federal 
government  sells  it  to  the  private  companies. 
The  private  companies  sell  it  to  you.  It's  a 
multi-billion  dollar  business,  and  a  friendly 
Interior  Secretary  can  affect  it  hugely. 

There  Is  another  way  for  the  private  utility 
companies  to  {>rofit.  The  big  companies  dont 
want  to  pay  for  the  buUdlng  of  power-gen- 
erating dams,  and  they  often  fight  this  con- 
struction, but  when  It  is  completed  they 
come  In  and  say,  "We'll  take  the  burden  of 
building  the  transmission  lines  off  the  pub- 
lic's back.  We  wUl  'wheel  the  power'  any- 
where you  want  it.  and  it  won't  cost  the  tax- 
payer a  penny  in  construction  costs."  This 
argument  has  been  bought  for  many  of  the 
major  power  projects  across  the  country.  The 
end  result  is  that  the  major  private  com- 
panies actually  control  generating  facilities 
that  they  did  not  build.  Co-ops  and  munici- 
palities and  states  that  under  the  law  should 
receive  preferential  price  privileges  from  the 
federally-owned  generating  plants  find  that 
they  have  to  do  business  with  private  power 
companies  first,  and  must  pay  transmission 
fees  in  order  to  get  the  public  power.  Thus 
the  major  private  utility  compyanles  are  riding 
piggy-back  on  public  power  projects  and  are 
receiving  large  profits  from  them. 

As  for  the  value  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's mineral  holdings,  the  official  estimate 
of  that  Is  the  most  strikingly  stingy  of  all. 
The  Interior  Department  says  that  the  min- 
eral resources  of  the  public  domain  are  worth 
$2.5  billion.  This  is  most  unusual  restraint, 
considering  the  fact  the  Geological  Survey 
has  admitted  that  there  are  at  least  150  bil- 
lion barrels  of  petroleum  under  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment's portion  of  the  continental  shelf, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  oU  dep)Oslts  under  the 
federal  government's  mainland  holdings.  Re- 
cent oil  strikes  on  federal  property  in  Alaska 
have  in  themselves  promised  reserves  of  per- 
haps 30  billion  barrels — which  is  three  times 
more  than  all  the  oil  produced  to  date  from 
Saudi  Arabia. 

These  are  slippery  estimates  and  it  is  easy 
to  become  too  generous  in  predicting  the  fu- 
ture, but  inasmuch  as  there  are  undoubtedly 
many  billions  of  barrels  of  oil  still  to  be  dis- 
covered, we  can  be  conservative  by  stopping 
with  the  oil  already  discovered  (or  predict- 
able on  the  basis  of  explorations  already 
carried  out)  for  our  figure. 

Settling,  then,  for  200  billion  barrels  of  off- 
shore and  mainland  oil.  and  figuring  from  the 
conservative  market  value  of  $3  a  barrel,  we 
find  that  instead  of  the  government's  min- 
eral depNDSits  being  worth  only  $2.5  billion,  as 
the  Interior  Department  tells  us,  they  are 
really  worth  a  minimum  of  $600  billion  in  oil 
alone.  This  does  not  include  numerous  other 
valuable  minerals  being  tapped  on  federal 
land,  or.  most  significantly,  shale  oil  deposits. 

Chris  Welles  recently  wrote  in  the  nation; 
"In  all,  there  are  16,000  acres  of  shale  land  in 
Colorado,  Utah  and  Wyoming.  80  percent  of 
it  federally  owned.  It  is  estimated  to  contain 
as  many  as  5  trillion  barrels  of  oil — 400  times 
the  annual  world  consumption  and  wortb 
$10  trillion." 

on,  ALONE  COWLD  WIPE  OTTT  THE  "DEBT" 

Disregarding  the  total  value  of  this  oil 
field  and  settling  only  for  the  normal  12.5 
percent  and  15  percent  royalty  that  the  fed- 
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eral  govenuneot  demands  of  private  com- 
pftnlee  which  exploit  federal  petroleum  prop- 
erUee.  this  means  that  the  national  "debt" 
could  be  wiped  clean  with  about  $1  trillion 
(that's  $1,000  billion)  to  spare — from  royal- 
ties alone. 

As  for  other  mineral  deposits  available 
to  the  exploiters  of  federal  lands,  these  are 
vrapped  in  especially  heavy  secrecy.  It  is 
not  generally  known,  but  more  coal  lies 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River — where  Interior 
controls  80  percent  of  the  land — than  in 
the  East.  The  Interior  Departments  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  will  not  make  public 
how  much  coal  Is  under  its  dominion,  but 
it  Is  known  that  there  are  at  least  three 
trillion  tons  of  coal  In  the  continental  "re- 
coverable reserves,"  excluding  Alaska,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  admits  that  between 
24  percent  and  40  percent  is  federal.  The 
general  public  will  never  know  whether  this 
coal  is  sold  at  a  price  that  protects  the  pub- 
lic's interest,  nor  will  it  know  If  It  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  (via  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment) by  companies  that  will  eventually 
exploit  the  federal  government's  share  of  the 
500  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  (min- 
imum estimate)  In  our  known  and  estimated 
reserves.  These  are  riches  that  will  be  passed 
around  at  the  bureaucratic  and  corporate 
level  without  the  slightest  attention  from 
the  mass  of  people. 

Then  there  are  those  even  more  myste- 
rious— to  the  public — minerals,  uranium  and 
thorium,  from  which  will  come  much  of  the 
energy  of  the  future.  Do  not  bother  to  in- 
quire of  the  Interior  Department  as  to  how 
much  of  these  rich  minerals  are  controlled 
by  the  government;  it  will  not  tell  you.  This 
Is  another  of  the  secrets  which  are  reserved 
for  the  corporate  intelligence  alone.  But 
here  and  there  we  can  find  hints.  In  a  1964 
power  survey  published  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  one  finds  this  statement:  "The 
late.st  estimate  of  total  known  and  undis- 
covered uranium  resources  mineable  at  $5 
to  SIO  a  pound  of  uranium  oxide  is  about 
900,000  tons  of  metal."  This  Is  the  most 
profitable  quality;  less  profitably  quality  ore 
runs  into  the  millions  of  tons,  the  report 
tells  us.  Much  of  this  is  on  federal  land. 

For  some  reason  only  oil — which  is  hardly 
more  profitable  than  natural  gas  and  will 
eventually  be  less  profitable  than  atomic 
fuels — has  captured  the  public's  imagina- 
tion and  has  stirred  the  public's  watchftil- 
ness.  It  was  this  fixation  that  caused  trouble 
for  Secretary  of  Interior  Hickel.  whose  past 
actions  as  governor  of  Alaska  as  well  as  his 
career  associates  and  his  corporate  ties  did 
not  exactly  inspire  vast  confidence  that  he 
could  resist  the  blandishments  of  the  major 
oil  companies. 

After  all.  the  man  he  had  appointed  as 
Alaska's  Commissioner  of  Natural  Re- 
sources— in  other  words,  the  man  he  named 
to  control  the  oil  companies  in  that  state — 
himself  owned  $60,000  worth  of  oil  and  min- 
eral stocks,  including  1400  shares  of  British 
Petroleum,  which  happens  to  be  the  com- 
pany which  subsequently  made  one  of  the 
most  fabulous  oil  strikes  in  Alaska  tha*  any 
company  has  made  on  this  continent.  The 
man  he  appointed  to  stop  pollution  In  Alaska 
also  had  oil  holdings. 

A    MOST    POWERFUL    MAN 

The  powers  of  the  Secretary  over  oil  mat- 
ters are  so  enormous  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
public  qviite  understands  them  all.  Aside 
from  holding  the  key  by  which  he  can  open — 
or  keep  closed — the  oil  shale  treasures  of  the 
far  West,  he  can  decide  whether  the  public 
should  put  up  with  pollution  to  make  cor- 
porate profit  (as  Udall  decided  Santa  Barbara 
should  put  up  with  pollution  for  the  sake  of 
Union  Oil's  explorations),  and  he  can  decide 
whether  or  not  to  alter  the  present  oil  Import 
program  by  which  a  select  group  of  major  oil 
companies  are  given  a  gift  of  more  than  $1 
million  a  day  by  being  pwmltted  to  bring  In 
the  cheaper  foreign  oil. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Interior  Department 
makes  its  choices  quietly  and  without  dis- 
turbing the  peace.  This,  of  course,  is  the  best 
way  to  avoid  public  attention  and  criticism. 
But  sometimes  Its  confidence  runneth  over, 
as  It  did  In  1968  when  then-Secretary  Udall 
Issued  an  order  granting  permission  for  the 
construction  of  highways,  dams,  powerllnes 
or  other  structures  on  certain  tribal  lands 
without  the  Indians'  consent.  The  500,000 
Indians  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interior 
Department's  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  have 
been  wretchedly  treated  by  Washington's  of- 
ficials over  the  years,  but  there  is  usually  at 
least  a  pretense  of  amiable  paternalism.  In 
this  Instance,  It  took  a  Congressional  investi- 
gation to  reverse   the  Department's  action. 

let's    think    ABOUT    OUR  ASSETS 

When  one  appraises  our  national  assets, 
one  better  understands  why  some  of  our 
political  and  business  leaders  would  prefer 
that  we  give  all  our  thoughts  and  all  our 
concern  to  a  "debt"  that  need  not  exist  and 
that  in  fact  exists  only  in  a  casual  way.  If 
we  worry  about  the  debt  rather  than  about 
our  assets,  we  may  leave  the  assets  to  be  cut 
up  without  due  public  attention.  This  is  a 
nasty  suspicion,  to  be  sure,  but  unfortunate- 
ly, it  Is  firmly  based  on  our  history. 

In  the  late  1900's  the  government  gave 
lumber  companies  enormous  fortunes  In  tim- 
berland.  Between  1850  and  1967  the  govern- 
ment gave  railroad  companies  an  area  equal 
to  France,  94  million  acres  directly,  and  an- 
other 37  million  acres  to  the  state  for  con- 
vejrlng  to  the  railroads — enough  choice  acre- 
age that,  if  It  were  on  the  market  today,  could 
more  than  pay  off  the  national  debt  by  Itself. 
It  was  a  period  which  went  Into  the  history 
books  as  The  Great  Glveway,  and  for  good 
reason. 

Up  to  the  present  the  government  has  given 
away  or  sold,  usually  at  cut-rate  prices,  more 
than  one  billion  acres  to  Individuals,  busi- 
nesses and  other  governments — more  than  it 
retains  under  Its  control.  The  atmosphere  is 
not  quite  so  easygoing  today,  but  neither  is  It 
of  the  strictest.  Great  portions  of  the  federal 
lands  are  unsurveyed  and  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  exploiters.  The  bureaucrats  who  are  paid 
to  be  guardians  do  not  always  seem  suffi- 
ciently concerned  with  this.  They  sometimes 
seem  more  determined  to  keep  the  public  in 
ignorance  than  to  keep  special  interests  at 
bay.  What  goes  on  these  days  is  likely  to  be 
more  subdued  and  sophisticated.  The  Great 
Giveaway  has  perhaps  given  way  to  the 
Great  silpaway.  But  by  any  name,  federal 
generosity  continues. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHAD 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
11,  1960,  a  huge  but  impoverished  nation 
located  in  the  center  of  the  ..Vfrican  Con- 
tinent— Chad — marks  the  ninth  anni- 
versary of  her  independence.  Chad  is  de- 
serving of  mention  on  this  day  not  so 
much  for  her  scenic  beauties  or  her  eco- 
nomic marvels,  but  mainly  for  her  per- 
severance in  the  face  of  enormous  prob- 
lems. 

Centrally  located  in  the  forbidding 
expanses  of  the  southern  Sahara,  Chad 
is  a  clear  example  of  a  country  created 
by  colonial  whim  rather  than  reason. 
The  southern  regions  of  the  nation  are 
closer  to  the  black  African  Nations  of 
West  Africa,   while   northern  Chad   is 
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Moslem,  more  akin  to  the  North  African 
Arab  Nations.  Colonial  mapmakers  and 
their  astounding  ability  to  ignore  ethnic, 
climatic,  and  cultural  divisions  among 
their  colonial  peoples  created  in  this 
case  a  country  which  is  at  best  awkward. 
Aside  from  creating  Chad,  though,  the 
colonial  presence — France  in  this  case — 
did  not  leave  an  indelible  Imprint.  It  is  at 
least  understandable  if  not  justifiable. 
Prance  ignored  her  distant  war,  for  Chad 
had  little  to  offer  gainseeking  French 
colonialists.  Remote,  land  locked,  and 
inaccessible,  Chad  never  received  the  full 
impact  or  benefits  of  colonial  rule — 
schools,  modernization,  industry,  et 
cetera.  Effectively,  the  20th  century  had 
never  come  to  Chaxl. 

As  an  independent  nation,  Chad  has 
tried  to  come  into  the  20th  centui-y— a 
gallant  enterprise  which  has  foiled  other, 
better-endowed  nations.  While  Chad 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  she  is  not  a 
marvel  of  modernization,  her  modest 
record  is  impressive  considering  the  diffi- 
culties she  faces.  Among  these  difficulties 
are  a  scattered  population,  lack  of  min- 
eral resources,  and  extreme  transporta- 
tion difficulties.  At  independence,  she  had 
only  1  mile  of  paved  road.  Climatic  con- 
ditions make  much  of  the  land  unusable. 
What  is  referred  to  as  "Chad  utile" — 
useful  Chad — is  small  indeed.  As  a  land- 
locked nation,  she  is  dependent  on  neigh- 
bors such  as  Nigeria,  through  which  the 
rail  supply  lines  must  pass. 

Considering  such  problems,  Chad  has 
made  impressive  attempts  to  modernize. 
She  is  trying  to  raise  the  level  of  agri- 
cultural output.  At  the  same  time,  she  is 
encouraging  crop  diversification  to  make 
her  more  self-sufficient.  During  the 
Algerian  war,  Chad  supplied  the  French 
forces  with  beef;  she  is  now  trying  to  fur- 
ther develop  the  cattle  industry.  A  sugar 
mill,  a  cigarette  factory,  a  meat-process- 
ing plant,  and  most  importantly,  road- 
building  are  all  indicative  of  the  efforts 
Chad  is  making. 

The  most  heartening  aspect  of  Chad 
today  is  her  political  stability.  This  sta- 
bility has  proved  one  of  Chad's  most  vital 
natural  resources,  giving  her  time  to  pro- 
ceed with  her  efiforts  for  progress.  Chad's 
stability  can  be  largely  attributed  to  the 
careful  leadership  of  President  Tombal- 
baye,  who  has  been  an  important  pro- 
gressive force.  On  this  anniversary,  it 
indeed  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  salute 
President  Tombalbaye,  Chad,  and  her 
people.  I  wish  them  every  success  for  the 
future. 


SHABBY  POLITICS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALXPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  statements  were  made  in  the  other 
body  to  the  effect  that  President  Nixon 
is  not  honoring  his  promise  of  last  June  8 
that  approximately  25,000  American 
troops  would  be  withdrawn  from  South 
Vietnam  by  the  end  of  this  month.  The 
clear  implication  of  these  statements, 
which  included  figures  on  troop  strength. 
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was  that  tne  administration  is  playing 
some  kind  6f  numbers  game  with  the 
American  people  on  this  matter — a  mat- 
ter so  close  to  the  hearts  of  all  of  us, 
suid  especially  those  whose  relatives  or 
friends  are  fighting  for  their  country  In 
that  unhapoy  lEind. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  figures  which 
were  set  forth  In  the  other  body.  It  was 
said  that  oi  January  18,  2  days  before 
President  Nttxon  took  oflflce  there  were 
532.500  U.S.*  troops  in  Vietnam;  that  on 
July  17  thete  were  535,200;  on  July  26, 
536,000;  and  on  August  2,  there  were 
537,000.  Therefore,  it  was  said,  we  have 
4,500  more  troops  in  Vietnam  than  when 
the  Preside!  t  was  inaugurated.  We  were 
also  remlnaed  that  since  January  18 
there  have  been  55,462  U.S.  casualties  In 
Vietnam.     I 

The  hope  was  then  expressed  that 
there  will  be  quicker  results  henceforth 
than  we  h&ie  had  to  date. 

Now  whak  are  the  facts?  President 
Nixtm  did  not  commit  himself  to  troop 
redtrction  uhtll  June  8  at  the  Midway 
meeting  wltih  President  Thleu  of  South 
Vietnam,  m  said  at  that  time: 

As  a  consequence  of  the  recommendation 
by  (Presldeni;  Thleu)  and  the  assessment  of 
our  own  Commanders  in  the  field,  I  have 
decided  to  crder  the  Immediate  redeploy- 
ment from  Vetnam  of  a  division,  equivalent 
of  approximately  25.000  men.  This  troop  re- 
placement will  begin  within  the  next  30  days 
and  win  be  c  smpleted  by  the  end  of  Augxist. 

Obviously,  troop  replacements  cannot 
be  retroactive.  President  Nixon  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  troop  strengths  which 
greeted  him  last  January  when  his  ad- 
ministration began.  He  made  no  prom- 
ises of  tro9P  withdrawal  prior  to  the 
Midway  coi^ference  of  June  8.  And  on 
that  day,  h0  said  that  the  troop  replace- 
ments would  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
August,  a  date  still  more  than  2  weeks 
away. 

By  the  end  of  August,  I  am  Informed, 
the  Defense  Department  expects  to  have 
an  actual  trx)p  strength  of  515,000,  com- 
pared to  an  average  strength  of  540,500 
during  fiscal  1969.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
about  25,00( ,  just  as  the  President  prom- 
ised. 

I  would  spggest  that  those  who  try  to 
discredit  thfe  President's  word  before  he 
has  had  a  ctiance  to  live  up  to  his  word, 
who  try  to  use  January  figures  to  dis- 
prove August  estimates,  are  playing  a 
shabby  game  of  politics  with  the  Ameri- 
can people,  |a  game  they  cannot  win. 


PRESI 


DENTS  DREAM   THE 
IMPOSSIBLE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


OP    ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tueiday,  August  12.  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  and  experienced 
observers  ol^  the  Washington  scene  is  the 
distinguished  correspondent  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  Walter  Trohan. 

In  his  Tril  )une  column  Wednesday,  Au- 
gust 6,  he  comments  as  only  a  keen  stu- 
dent of  hist  )ry  can  on  the  inherent  frail- 
ty in  presidential  diplomacy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  column  follows: 

PRZsn>EMTS   Dream   the   Impossible 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington,  August  5. — It  Is  sad  but  true 
that  the  12-day,  around  the  world  trip  of 
President  Nixon  produced  little  more  con- 
crete than  the  usual  array  of  glittering  plat- 
itudes and  pious  Incantations  that  have 
marked  Presidential  foreign  travel  for  a  half 
century. 

Crowds  and  courtesy  exchanges  do  not 
make  or  temper  foreign  policy  no  matter  how 
devotedly  hopeful  hearts  may  pray  for  It.  Un- 
fortunately, about  the  most  a  Presidential 
traveler  can  expect  from  foreign  travel  Is  to 
boost  his  political  stock  at  home. 

Nixon  characterized  his  trip  as  a  "quest 
for  peace."  reflecting  the  "spirit  of  Apollo 
11."  He  said  eversrwhere.  deep  In  their  hearts, 
he  found  that  people  desire  peace.  This  he 
knew  or  any  American  could  have  told  him 
before  he  set  out  on  his  tour,  because  man 
has  longed  for  peace  thruout  history,  but 
greed,  distrust,  suspicion,  and  hate  have  de- 
nied It  to  him. 

"Deep  differences  In  political  philosophy 
cannot  permanently  divide  the  peoples  of 
the  world,", Nixon  said  on  his  return. 

They  not  only  can,  but  they  have  thru 
recorded  history.  In  particular  he  Is  questing 
for  peace  in  southeast  Asia  and  In  the  middle 
east  where  men  have  been  fighting  for  5,000 
years. 

Fifty  years  ago  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
set  out  on  a  quest  for  lasting  f>eace  based 
on  open  covenants  openly  arrived  at,  but 
was  persuaded  to  sow  the  seeds  of  World  War 
II  In  deals  made  Ln  secrecy.  Almoet  33  years 
ago  President  Roosevelt  capped  a  triumphant 
reelection  by  Journeying  south  In  a  quest 
for  hemisphere  peace  and  9  years  ago  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  launched  a  quest  for  peace 
on  a  vague  Intangible  known  as  the  spirit 
of  Camp  David,  where  he  had  conferred  with 
Deposed  Russian  Premier  Nlklta  S.  Khru- 
shchev. 

Peace  shrieked  when  F^R  went  to  Quebec, 
Tehran,  Cairo,  and  Yalta.  It  was  outraged 
when  President  Truman  went  to  Potsdam  to 
confirm  captivity  for  many  peoples.  The 
building  of  the  Berlin  wall  followed  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  quest  for  peace  In  Vienna. 
Travels  by  President  Joihnson  In  search  of 
peace,  once  hailed  as  promising,  are  now 
all  but  forgotten. 

Nixon  was  cheered  by  the  outpouring  of 
crowds  in  communist  Romania,  but  that  na- 
tion still  remains  captive.  If  it  should  bid 
for  freedom.  It  Is  certain  that  planes  and 
tanks  and  guns  would  be  moved  In  as  they 
were  in  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia. 

The  President  was  made  so  happy  by  the 
sight  of  waving  American  flags  that  he  Joined 
In  dancing  the  national  hora.  He  must  have 
known  that  American  flags  could  not  be  pur- 
chased In  Romania  unless  they  were  provided 
by  a  government  seeking  trade  and  other 
advantages,  and  that  the  crowds  would  not 
have  been  there  unless  they  were  mobilized. 

In  1936  this  observer  saw  thousands  of 
cheering  Latins  race  after  FDR's  automobile 
In  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Montevideo.  In  1959 
I  saw  Elsenhower  address  a  seething  mass  of 
one  million,  the  largest  assemblage  many 
eyes  have  beheld,   In  New  Delhi. 

I  have  seen  other  outpourings  for  other 
Presidents.  Often  the  visits  were  timed  to 
coincide  with  luncheon  crowds  or  the  home 
hour  rush.  Frequently  they  were  organized 
on  what  would  correspond  to  American  pre- 
cinct levels.  Generally  nations  visited  want 
money  cw  aid  and  crowds  are  one  way  of 
attracting  It. 

Peace  remains  the  Impossible  dream,  but 
that  does  not  mean  man,  especially  Presi- 
dents, should  stop  dreaming.  Yet,  when  one 
wakes  up  from  a  beautiful  dream,  possible 
accomplishment  is  brought  closer  by  a  sound 
evaluation  of  aspiration. 
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LOW  WAGE  IMPORTS  dRAVE 
THREAT  TO  OUR  TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OP    SOUTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  have  been  struggling  night  and  day 
to  save  our  textile  Industry  and  the  jobs 
of  its  employees  from  low-wage  foreign 
imports  were  shocked  to  see  an  editorial 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  July  30 
entitled  "A  Sjmthetic  Case  for  Quotas  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
and  outstanding  leaders  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry is  Morris  M.  Bryan,  Jr.,  of  Jeffer- 
son Mills,  Jefferson,  Ga.  Mr.  Bryan  veiy 
effectively  responded  to  this  editorial.  I 
commend  Mr.  Bryan's  letter  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  county : 

The  Jefperson  Mills,  Inc., 
Jefferson,  Ga..  July  31, 1989. 
Mr.  Vermont  Rotster, 
Re  editorial  Synthetic  Case  for  Quotas. 
Editor,  Wall  Street  Journal, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Rotster:  It  falls  my  lot  to  be 
president  of  a  small  textile  manufacturing 
company  employing  about  400  people. 

For  ten  years  we  have  worked  and  re- 
searched and  developed  new  technology  and 
put  Into  operation  what  Is  generally  re- 
garded the  most  modern  mill  in  the  world.  It 
produces  corduroy.  We  can  make  and  sell 
cloth  as  cheaply  as  anybody  in  the  world 
and  still  pay  the  highest  textile  wages  in 
the  world.  It  Is  small,  representing  only 
about  3%  of  total  U.S.  corduroy  production- 
but  it  cost  »6'/i  million  to  complete. 

To  get  this  cloth  to  ultimate  consumers  it 
must  go  through  the  U.S.  garment  Industry 
which,  though  the  most  efficient  garment  in- 
dtistry  in  the  world  today,  still  utilizes  much 
manual  labor  per  dollar  of  sales — manual  la- 
bor paid  at  rates  at  least  ten  times  that  ol 
low  wage  countries.  Distributors  of  garment! 
(chain  stores  and  others)  buy  their  garment 
needs  cheaper  from  low  wage  countries.  So, 
we  have  lost  this  business  to  cheaper 
imports. 

Having  lost  this  market  we  tried  to  export, 
hoping  our  corduroy  could  be  sold  to  gar- 
ment manufacturers  abroad  so  that  It  could 
be  used  in  garments  coming  bcu;k  to  Ameri- 
can consumers.  The  many  barriers  encoun- 
tered— freight  rates,  size  of  rolls  of  cloth, 
duty,  commissions,  pilferage  insurance, 
credits,  local  government  restrictions — could 
not  be  disctissed  in  detail  in  this  small  space, 
and  these  efforts  failed. 

So,  the  most  modern  mill  in  the  world  U 
likely  to  go  out  of  business  due  to  our  gov- 
eriynent's  policy  of  falling  to  regulate  in 
some  orderly  fashion  Imports  from  countrlei 
paying  what  would  be  called  starvation 
wages  In  this  country  and,  therefore,  illegal 
wages  under  American  law.  This,  sir,  to  me 
and  my  people  Is  not  synthetic. 

Corduroy  Imports  now  exceed  25%  of  the 
domestic  production.  Small  mills  like  ouB 
are  not  diversified  nor  can  they  be  shifted 
quickly  and  easily  from  one  merchandising 
direction  to  another 

Two  things  must  be  done:  (1)  Give  us  an 
orderly  growth  of  lmix>rts  related  to  the 
growth  of  U.S.  markets  regulated  by  labric, 
by  country  while  our  technology  of  weaving 
cloth,  dyeing  and  finishing  cloth,  making 
cloth  Into  garments  can  finish  the  Job  of  coat 
reduction;  and  (2)  Insist  other  countrlea 
which  enjoy  the  privilege  of  access  to  VS. 
markets  eliminate  trade  barriers  so  that  we 
might  enjoy  the  same  opportunity  to  their 
markets. 
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Correct  these  two  gross  inequities  In  the 
free  trade  policy  of  this  great  nation  and 
nmybe  some  years  from  today  we  will  com- 
pete with  any  nation  on  a  free  trade  basts. 
We  invite  you  to  see  our  new  modem  mill, 
but  hurry.  It  might  be  closed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Morris  M.  Brton.  Jr., 

President. 


NEED  FOR  INCREASED  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ttonal  dollars  a  year  before  losing  a  part 
of  their  Social  Security  beneflU,  hardly  an 
incentive. 

In  our  opinion  the  Social  Security  law  as 
now  written  must  be  amended  to  provide 
enough  Income  for  the  elderly  to  live  on.  It 
must  allow  those  retired  persons  who  wish 
to  work  part  time  to  retain  their  earnings  in 
order  to  better  their  lives. 

With  affluence  all  around,  it  Is  only  fair 
that  our  senior  citizens  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  labor  with  comfort  in  their  retire- 
ment years. 
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HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 


op   CALIFORNIA 


Renville     county     towns     and     losses 
reported: 

Bird   Island 3 

Buffalo  Lake 1 

Danube  6 

Fairfax    ._ 12 

Hector   9 

Mortoo    0 

Olivia    13 

PrankUn    0 

RenvUle 4 

Sacred    Heart 1 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  12.  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  inflation  has  imposed  heavy 
hardships  on  people  depending  on  fixed 
Incomes  such  as  pensions  or  social  secu- 
rity. Those  living  on  social  security  alone 
have  been  especially  hard  hit.  Social 
security  was  Intended  to  be  a  supple- 
menul  retirement  income.  However, 
one -half  of  the  retired  people  on  social 
security  today  depend  totally  on  these 
benefits:  therefore.  It  has  become  obvi- 
ous that  increased  benefits  under  the 
social  security  program  are  needed. 

Much  of  my  mail  refiects  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  that  confronts  many 
of  our  senior  citizens.  After  a  long  and 
productive  life,  such  should  not  be  the 
plight  at  old  age. 

President  Nixon  has  proposed  an  In- 
crease of  7  percent  effective  January  1, 
1970.  I  feel  this  is  not  enough  and  we 
should  act  to  raise  benefits  at  an  earlier 
date. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  time  into 
the  Record  an  editorial  by  WCBS-TV, 
channel  2,  New  York,  N.Y.,  which  de- 
scribes the  dilemma  of  many  of  our  older 
citizens  on  social  security: 
Social  SECURrrr 
In  today's  Inflated  economy  the  elderly 
are  caught  In  a  squeeze.  Old  age  survivors 
Insurance,  i.e..  Social  Security,  does  not  pro- 
ride  enough  benefits  for  an  elderly  person 
to  live  on.  In  New  Tork  State  the  average 
yearlv  Income  for  those  on  Social  Security 
Is  $1,118.  Certainly  not  enough  on  which 
to  live. 

Many  people  beUeve  that  Social  Security 
is  supposed  to  provide  retired  men  and  wom- 
en with  enough  income  to  Uve  a  comfortable 
life.  This  is,  regrettably,  not  the  case.  Social 
Security  from  the  beginning  was  intended  as 
a  supplemental  retirement  income.  It  was 
designed  to  encourage  working  people  to 
save  for  their  retirement  years. 

However,  many  did  not  save.  Fifty  percent 
of  the  retired  people  on  Social  Security  in  the 
United  States  today  depend  totally  on  their 
benefits  and  another  30%  depend  heavily 
on  their  benefits.  What  all  this  means  is  that 
onlv  20%  of  the  retired  people  receiving 
Social  Security  have  put  aside  enough  addi- 
tional Income  which  combined  with  Social 
Security  allows  them  to  live  comfortably. 

Because  of  the  low  benefits,  many  retired 
persons  must  either  try  to  supplement  their 
income  through  work,  or  they  mxist  receive 
public  assistance  in  the  form  of  welfare. 

For  many  retired  persons — including  those 
who  have  written  to  us — the  humiliation  of 
having  to  ask  for  welfare  assistance  is  al- 
most unbearable  for  they  have  led  produc- 
tive lives  until  forced  to  retire  because  of 
Illness  or  age.  Furthermore,  those  who  can 
work  part  time  to  supplement  their  benefits 
are   restricted  to  earning  only  $1,680  addl- 


LOSS  OF  BUSINESS  FIRMS  CAUSED 
BY  SHRINKING  FARM  POPULA- 
TION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
knows  that  there  is  a  high  mortality 
among  family  farms  in  America.  The 
migration  of  these  farmers  to  the  cities 
accounts  for  some  of  the  ills  of  those 
high  population  centers. 

There  Is  talk  that  part  of  our  future 
agricultural  policy  will  include  the  re- 
tiring of  entire  farms  from  production 
and  retraining  their  occupants  for  pro- 
ductive jobs  in  the  cities. 

One  aspect  generally  overlooked  in 
these  plans  is  the  Impact  of  this  shrink- 
ing farm  population  on  our  small  coun- 
tryside communities. 

Every  dollar  of  newly  earned  farm  in- 
come is  said  to  generate  $7  in  national 
income.  Much  of  this  newly  generated 
Income  starts  in  the  small  towns  where 
the  rural  producers  do  their  shopping. 
The  impact  of  a  shrinking  farm  popu- 
lation on  these  small  towns  was  graph- 
ically pointed  out  in  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  July  31  issue  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  News  in  the  Minnesota 
Sixth  Congressional  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tax  records  show  that 
47  business  places  in  Renville  Coimty 
closed  within  the  past  year.  Oliva.  popu- 
lation about  2,400  and  Fairfax,  popu- 
lation about  1,800,  had  the  dubious  dis- 
tinction of  losing  12  businesses  each. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Sacred  Heart 
News  which  deals  with  this  subject: 
Loss  OF  Farm  Families 
Loss  of  farm  families  In  Renville  county 
is  a  subject  that  has  been  dUcussed  long  and 
often  during  the  past  few  years — but  we 
wonder  If  our  readers  realize  that  the  loss  of 
business  firms  in  the  county  Is  also  a  very 
serious  matter.  According  to  tax  records 
Renville  county  lost  a  total  of  47  business 
firms  during  the  period  from  May  31,  1968  to 
Jime  1,  1969.  Of  these  47,  four  have  been 
consolidated  with  others  firms,  so  the  ac- 
tual loss  is  only  43.  Hardest  hit  appears  to 
be  the  cafe  business,  where  six  have  closed 
their  doors  during  the  year.  One  of  these, 
and  the  only  business  loss  In  Sacred  Heart  is 
the  Sliver  Dollar  Cafe,  while  two  cafes  have 
closed  in  the  city  of  Renville.  Fairfax  and 
Olivia  had  the  largest  number  of  losses,  12 
each,  while  the  smallest  villages  of  the 
county.  Morton  and  Franklin,  had  none. 
(They  had  lost  heavily  in  preceding  years). 
However,  in  the  larger  towns  especially,  there 
have  also  been  several  new  businesses 
started  during  the  year  which  would  cut  down 
their  net  loss  somewhat. 


CAN    WE    SAVE    OUR    SICK    GREAT 
LAKES? 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  12.  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  admir- 
able article  appeared  in  the  August  issue 
of  True  magazine  by  the  Honorable 
Stewart  UdaU  entitled,  "Can  We  Save 
Our  Sick  Great  Lakes?" 

The  pollution  level  of  the  Great  Lakes 
has  reached  a  frightening  point.  Enor- 
mous effort  is  required  to  clean  them  up 
and  to  preserve  them.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  goal  a  number  of  Members  of 
this  body  will  be  shortly  seeking  to  fund 
at  a  fairer  and  more  constant  level  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  by 
raising  the  appropriation  level  to  $1  bil- 
lion, the  amount  authorized  by  law. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  article  will,  in 
the  minds  of  my  colleagues  and  others 
who  will  read  it,  fully  justify  maximum 
feasible  expenditures  in  this  area  in  or- 
der to  preserve  great  national  treasures 
enormously  jeopardized  by  wasteful  fool- 
ish actions  of  the  men  who  are  depend- 
ent upon  them. 
The  article  follows: 
Can  We  Save  Our  Sick   Great  Lakes? 

(By  Stewart  L.  UdaU) 
Our  Great  Lakes,  which  make  up  the  larg- 
est body  of  fresh  water  on  earth,  are  under 
sentence  of  premature  death.  Born  20,000 
years  ago  when  the  glaciers  gouged  out  their 
huge  basins,  then  retreated  and  filled  them 
with  the  crystalline  waters  of  melting  Ice, 
the  Great  Lakes  are  beginning  to  show  signs 
of  old  age  at  a  time  when  they  are  stUl 
geological  youngsters.  In  Lake  Erie  great 
green  skeins  of  algae  have  broken  loose 
from  rocky  moorings  and  washed  ashore  to 
rot  in  long,  malodorous.  fly-Infested  wind- 
rows. At  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  people  sun 
themselves  on  park  benches  that  look  out  on 
Bay  Beach — shut  down  by  pollution  in  1941, 
and  now  covered  by  marsh  grass  and  weeds. 
In  Chicago  United  States  Steel  Corporation's 
south  works  inflicts  dark-purple  bruises  on 
Lake  Michigan  from  Its  daily  discharge  of 
440  million  gallons  of  waste  water.  Just  below 
Niagara  Falls,  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls,  New 
York,  pours  sewage  Into  the  Niagara  River 
after  giving  It  what  is  euphemistically  called 
"preliminary  treatment":  the  raw  sewage  is 
merely  passed  through  a  screen.  The  oil-thick 
Buffalo  River,  a  tributary  to  Lake  Erie,  neces- 
sarily, though  perhaps  unbelievably,  has 
been  declared  a  fire  hazard  by  the  Buffalo 
fire  chief. 

Since  Samuel  de  Ch&mplain  first  sailed 
Into  Lake  Ontario  in  1615  seeking  a  north- 
west passage  to  China  but  finding  instead  a 
waterway  Into  the  heart  of  a  continent,  the 
heavy  hand  of  man  has  aged  the  Great 
Lakes  at  a  rate  exceeding  geometric  progres- 
sion. It  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  last  20 
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yettn  more  deierloratlon  has  occurred  th&n 
In  the  previous  20,000.  and  that  In  the  next 
80,  the  rema^ng  life  expectancy  ot  the 
lakes  will  be  iinconsclously  and  unconscion- 
ably compressed. 

How  did  thli  happen?  How  could  we  have 
squandered  this  great  treasury  of  fresh  water 
to  the  point  of  bankruptcy?  For  years  peo- 
ple had  thought  these  Inland  seas  capable  of 
abeorblng  all  fce  wastes  of  society.  The  atti- 
tude U  summed  up  in  the  engineering  pro- 
fession's old  bromide,  "The  solution  to  pol- 
lution Is  dilution."  Rapid  Industrialization 
and  a  boomlnig  population  left  their  mark, 
accompanied  by  a  "robber  baron"  mentality 
that  held  economic  progress — at  any  envi- 
ronmental or  social  cost — to  be  sacrosanct. 
All  of  a  sudd  in,  there  were  more  than  25 
million  f>eople  congregated  along  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Lakes;  Industries  were  con- 
suming more  than  2.660  billion  gallons  of 
water  a  year;  cities  were  drawing  1,400  bil- 
lion gallons  ennually  from  the  lakes  and 
their  trlbutar:  es  to  provide  drinking  water 
for  over  15  mi  Hon  people. 

As  early  as  t  he  turn  of  the  century,  events 
had  forced  th  >  city  of  Chicago  to  act.  Pol- 
lowtiig  a  series  of  typhoid  epidemics,  engl- 
nee);^jandertO)k  to  reverse  the  flow  of  the 
Chicago  River  Instead  of  discharging  into 
Lake  Mlchlgar .  the  river  was  caused  to  flow 
backward  anc  now  carries  Its  enormous 
quantities  of  reated  waste  into  the  Illinois 
River  system.  '  "his  arrangement  has  provided 
protection  for  the  Chicago  area's  freshwater 
supply  and  bathing  beaches,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  water  users  down  the  Illinois. 
Even  so,  Chicago's  costs  of  treating  its  water 
supply  have  ( [oubled  in  the  last  20  years 
because  of  the  contaminants  from  neighbor- 
ing Indiana  cs  rrled  by  lake  currents  into  Its 
water  Intakes. 

The  reversal  of  the  river,  however,  has  kept 
Lake  Mlchigai.  from  deteriorating  with  the 
rapidity  that  1  as  marked  Lake  Erie's  decline. 
In  the  summer  one-fourth  of  Lake  Erie's 
9.930  square  iiiles  of  water  Is  "dead."  The 
water  at  the  bi  ittom  of  the  lake  Is  completely 
without  oxygen.  And  this  suffocating  phe- 
nomenon not  only  lasts  for  longer  periods 
each  summer  aut  covers  more  area. 

Yet  scienti!  ts  feel  that  Lake  Erie's  re- 
covery could  b  B  spectacular — possibly  within 
10  years — if  ill  sources  of  pollution  were 
given  adequati  <  treatment,  for  Erie  Is  flushed 
by  the  still  ri  latlvely  clean  waters  of  Lake 
Huron.  Lake  ^[lchigan.  by  contrast,  is  a  cul- 
de-sac  that  nceives  no  flushing  action.  If 
ever  it  slips  to  Lake  Erie's  degree  of  degrada- 
tion, anywher*  from  100  to  1,000  years  would 
be  required  1  o  restore  its  water  quality. 
Indeed,  desplt;  all  the  techrUcal  skills  that 
man  might  fi:  lally  muster,  some  pessimists 
say  that  Lake  Michigan  might  never  recover 
from  such  poll  atlon. 

There  is  no  single  villain  but  we  are  all — 
Individuals,  even  industries — victims.  On  the 
Cuyahoga  Riv  ;r.  which  enters  Lake  Erie  at 
Cleveland,  a  s(  eel  company  must  play  a  con- 
stant stream  c  f  water  on  the  surface  to  keep 
floating  logs,  3il  and  debris  away  from  its 
water  intake. 

The  biggest  single  industrial  polluter  of 
the  Great  Lales  is  the  United  Stetes  Steel 
Corpwration.  Its  Gary,  Indiana,  plant  alone 
discharges  more  than  330  million  gallons  of 
wastes  a  day  into  the  Grand  Calumet  River, 
a  tributary  ol  Lake  Michigan.  This  carries 
a  load  of  {wUu  tants  equivalent  to  dally  drop- 
ping 130,000  lull-size  automobiles  into  the 
lake. 

The  worst  n  unicipal  polluter  in  the  Great 
Lakes  region  la  the  City  of  Detroit,  which  dis- 
charges more  vastes  into  Lake  Erie  than  all 
other  cities  In  the  basin  combined.  Yet 
Detroit  is  one  of  the  many  cities  that  has 
agreed,  in  com  )llance  with  the  Lake  Erie  En- 
forcement Coi  iference,  to  install  secondary 
treatment  facl  Itles  by  1970.  U.S.  Steel's  sheet 
and  tin  works  at  Gary  has  four  new  water- 
pollution  cont  ol  systems  in  operation;  these 
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are  among  the  most  modem  in  the  country. 

Lake  Ontario,  the  easternmost  and  last 
link  in  the  lake  chain,  receives  Its  flow  and, 
therefore,  the  pollution,  from  all  of  its  sister 
lakes.  It  is  also  doused  with  staggering 
amounts  of  pollution  from  cities  and  indus- 
tries discharging  into  the  Niagara  River,  the 
connecting  waterway  between  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario.  The  river,  which  flows  over  Niagara 
Falls,  disgraces  local  communities  along  its 
banks,  demeans  the -State  of  New  York  and 
the  nation,  and  does  violence  to  an  otherwise 
peaceful  border.  The  Genesee,  Oswego  and 
Black  Rivers  also  spUl  wastes  into  the  lake. 

Lake  Ontario  resembles  Lakes  Erie  and 
Michigan,  with  piles  of  rotting  algae  and 
dead  flsh  besmirching  its  shores.  While  all 
three  lakes  have  alewives,  a  tiny  inedible 
"trash"  flsh,  nothing  In  history  rivals  the 
huge  die-off  of  some  16  billion  alewives  In 
Lake  Michigan  In  1967.  No  evidence  has  been 
found  that  poisons  In  the  water  caused  their 
deaths,  but  the  huge  numbers  of  flsh  washed 
ashore  became  a  major  pollution  problem 
with  both  odorous  and  economic  con- 
sequences. Moreover,  an  example  of  the  Inter- 
relationships in  oiu-  world  cropped  up  when 
a  predatory  fish,  the  coho  salmon,  was  intro- 
duced to  feed  on  the  alewives.  The  coho  have 
now  become  so  contaminated  with  pesticides 
washed  into  the  lake  from  farmlands  that 
this  spring  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion seized  22,500  pounds  of  commercially 
landed  coho,  which  contained  up  to  19  parts 
per  million  of  DDT.  (The  maximum  safe 
limit  for  human  consumption  has  been  set 
by  the  FTDA  at  five  parts  per  million.) 

Another  critical  problem  is  caused  by  the 
combined  sewer  systems  used  in  most  com- 
munities which  have  progressed  beyond  the 
privy  and  septic  tank.  These  sewers  carry 
both  sewage  and  rainwater,  and  during  heavy 
rains  a  sewage  treatment  plant  often  by- 
passed capacity  loads  Into  lakes  and  streams. 
Thus,  while  the  plant  Is  not  flooded,  there 
Is  a  resultant  discharge  of  raw  sewage.  Whit- 
ing, Indiana,  whose  beach  has  been  closed 
off  and  on  for  the  past  10  years  because 
of  bacterial  pollution  bypasses  to  Lake 
Michigan.  On  a  ralr.y  day,  one  can  see  a  black 
puddle  of  pollution  spreading  out — much 
like  an  ink  stain  on  a  blotter — near  the  de- 
serted Whiting  Beach,  and  similar  scenes 
can    be    observed    on    all    the    Great    Lakes. 

While  old  problems  press  In,  new  prob- 
lems are  appearing.  The  large-scale  planning 
of  nuclear  utilities  on  or  near  the  Great 
Lakes  is  an  example.  Near  Mlnneapolls-St. 
Paul.  Minnesota,  residents  have  protested  the 
construction  of  a  nuclear  p>ower  plant  at 
Montlcello,  located  on  the  Mississippi  River 
north  of  the  source  of  the  Twin  Cities'  drink- 
ing water.  They  complain  that  radioactive 
wastes  contaminate  the  water  supply  and 
maintain  that  the  standards  approved  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  are  much  more 
lenient  than  those  adopted  by  the  World 
Health  Organization.  Nuclear  utilities  also 
add  substantial  amounts  of  heat  to  the  wa- 
ter-— even  moderate  increases  in  temperature 
have  killed  flsh  or  made  them  more  suscepti- 
ble to  disease — and  encourages  the  growth 
of  new  cropis  of  algae.  A  committee  formed 
at  the  Lake  Michigan  Conference  has  been 
meeting  with  AEC  personnel  to  develop 
guidelines  for  the  control  of  thermal  and 
radioactive  j>ollutlon. 

A  controversy  also  erupted  In  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  this  p>ast  year  over  the  poten- 
tial pollution  threat  of  offshore  oil  and  gas 
drilling  which,  though  a  possible  economic 
bonanza,  could  result  in  another  nightmare. 

Lakes  Huron  and  Sujjerlor  are  being  scar- 
red for  the  first  time  by  pockets  of  pollu- 
tion. The  Saginaw  River  system  which  drains 
approximately  6,000  square  miles,  carries  a 
heavy  burden  of  industrial  and  municipal 
pollution  into  Huron.  The  Superior,  largest, 
deepest,  coolest  and  cleanest  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Is  developing  pollution  sores  from 
steel,  sewage  and  f»aper  mill  discharges  pour- 
ing down  the  St,  Louis  and  Montreal  rivers 
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and  from  Duluth  Harbor;  red  TNT  wastei 
from  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Company 
plant  at  Barksdale,  Wisconsin,  bloody  Lake 
Superior's  Chequamegon  Bay. 

Recently  hearings  have  been  held  and  a 
bitter  argument  has  broken  out  over  whether 
the  Reserve  Mining  Company's  taconite  proc- 
esslng  plant  on  Superior's  Sliver  Bay  is  pol- 
luting the  lake  with  its  dull-gray  outpouring 
of  59,000  tons  a  day  of  ore  residues. 

Thus,  the  next  10  to  15  years  may  require 
our  spending  as  much  as  15  billion  dollars 
to  save  the  Great  Lakes.  For  we  are  not  only 
dealing  with  a  situation  brought  on  by  dec- 
ades of  neglect;  we  also  face  the  prospect  that 
industrial  water  use  may  triple  with  munic- 
ipal consumption  Increasing  at  almost  the 
same  rate  during  the  next  50  years. 

In  the  Lake  Erie  Basin  alone,  construction 
costs  Just  to  provide  adequate  secondary 
treatment  facilities  for  all  municipalities  will 
run  to  $1  billion.  Equivalent  industrial  treat- 
ment facilities  will  add  $285  million  to  the 
bill.  By  1990  mimlclpalities  will  have  to  spend 
another  $1.4  billion  to  expand  facilities.  Sec- 
ondary treatment,  which  Is  required  by  the 
1965  Lake  Erie  Federal  Enforcement  Con- 
ference, achieves  up  to  90-percent  removal  of 
wastes.  Advanced  waste  treatment,  which  has 
a  99-percent  effectiveness,  will  ultimately  be 
needed,  along  with  techniques  for  removing 
phosphorous  to  curb  excessive  algae  growth. 
These  refinements  will  raise  costs  still  higher, 
for  the  Great  Lakes  receive  more  than  75.5 
million  pounds  of  phosphates  a  year.  A  four- 
state  Lake  Michigan  Enforcement  Conference 
which  I  called  In  January,  1968,  at  the  re- 
quest of  former  Illinois  Governor  Otto  Kerner 
will  require  all  municipalities  to  achieve  at 
least  80-percent  reduction  of  phosphorus 
by  December  1972. 

To  control  agricultural  runoff  of  pesticides 
Into  Lake  Erie  alone,  we  would  have  to  in- 
vest approximately  $400  million  In  a  system 
of  drains,  dams,  channel  Improvements  and 
In  grassing  the  slopes  of  waterways. 

The  cost  of  replacing  combined  sewers  with 
separate  systems  for  carrying  storm  water 
and  sanitary  wastes  Is  also  prodigious.  In  the 
Lake  Erie  basin.  It  would  cost  In  the  vicinity 
of  $3  billion,  and  In  Chicago,  close  to  $2 
billion.  Yet  such  construction  projects  must 
one  day  be  undertaken  out  of  dire  necessity. 
And  certainly  separate  systems  should  now  be 
Installed  in  all  urban  reconstruction  projects 
and  new  developments.  The  city  of  Chicago 
has  received  federal  financial  assistance  to 
experiment  with  the  retention  of  storm  over- 
flows In  deep  underground  reservoirs.  During 
rains  the  water  would  be  stored  in  the  reser- 
voirs for  future  treatment,  avoiding  the  by- 
passing of  sewage  to  the  lake  or  a  tributary, 

However,  muscle  as  well  as  money  is  re- 
quired. The  Oil  Pollution  Act,  which  covers 
jjetroleum  dumping  Into  the  lakes,  ia  woe- 
fully inadequate.  It  requires  proof  that  the 
{xjllutlon  results  from  gross  negligence  or 
willfulness,  a  charge  almost  Impossible  to 
substantiate  In  a  court  of  law  against  those 
ships  which  nonchalantly  pump  oil  into  the 
water  when  cleaning  their  bilges.  And  this 
act  does  not  cover  oil  discharges  from  shore 
installations;  that  Is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  under  the  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors  Act  of  1899.  Legislation  is 
now  before  the  Congress  to  streamline  and 
strengthen  these  laws,  and  a  uniform  law 
has  also  been  projxwed  to  regulate  control 
of  p>ollution  from  commercial  and  pleasure 
vessels.  Needed  legislation  to  control  drainage 
from  mines  of  acid  and  other  pollutants  also 
Is  pending. 

Money  and  technical  skills  must  also  be 
applied  to  finding  alternate  sites  and  meth- 
ods for  the  disposal  of  polluted  dredgings. 
For  years  the  Corps  of  Engineers  dumped 
material  dredged  from  harbors  and  channels 
into  the  open  waters  of  the  lakes.  As  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  I  entered  into  a  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  as  a  step  toward  solving  this 
problem,  and  some  progress  has  been  made 
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in  finding   other   locations   where   polluted 
dredgings  will  not  be  harmful. 

We  must  also  enforce  existing  laws.  We 
must  hold  Industries  and  communities  to 
the  deadlines  for  cleaning  up  wastes  that 
tney  agreed  to  meet  at  various  enforcement 
conferences;  and  we  must  uphold  the  water 
qualltv  standards  established  for  Interstate*, 
waters'  under  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965, 
Under  the  law,  these  standards  were  made 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  while  in  office  I  approved 
in  whole  or  In  part  the  standards  developed 
by  all  the  Great  Lakes  states. 

This  is  also  an  appropriate  time  for  the 
Uuited  States  and  Canada  to  determine  If 
more  international  efforts  should  be  applied 
to  lake  pollution  problems.  While  Canada, 
which  borders  four  of  the  lakes  on  the  north, 
needs  to  improve  its  treatment  facilities  and 
^  acting  to  do  so,  the  bulk  of  pollution 
comes  from  the  United  States. 

In  a  number  of  Great  Lakes  states,  the 
people  now  are  being  asked  to  decide  on  their 
future.  Yet  Illinois  voters  last  fall  rejected — 
I  note  with  objective  regret — an  opportunity 
to  pass  a  $1  billion  bond  issue  for  air  and 
water  conservation.  What  will  other  voters 
do  in  the  critical  years  ahead  when  they  have 
pollution  control  referendums  in  their  own 
sUtes? 

UN  Secretary  General  U  Thant  stated  not 
long  ago:  "The  truth,  the  central  stupendous 
truth,  about  developed  countries  today  Is 
that  they  can  have — In  anything  but  the 
shortest  run — the  kind  and  scale  of  resources 
thev  decided  to  have.  ...  It  is  no  longer 
resources  that  limit  decisions.  It  Is  the  deci- 
sion that  makes  the  resources.  This  is  the 
fundamental  revolutionary  change — perhaps 
the  most  revolutionary  mankind  has  ever 
known." 

If  this  were  ever  true  anywhere  on  earth, 
It  Is  true  In  America  today.  We  do  have  the 
technology.  Desallnlzation,  for  example,  when 
coupled  vrtth  power  generation.  Is  on  the  way 
to  providing  economical  access  to  the  greatest 
water  resource  of  all — the  seas.  We  do  have 
the  wealth:  our  gross  national  product  Is 
closing  on  the  trillion -dollar  mark.  We  have 
the  resources  and  resiliency  but  we  await 
the  decision,  the  commitment. 

Far  too  long  we  have  viewed  conservation 
as  a  peripheral  endeavor  to  save  a  species,  to 
clean  a  river  or  to  restore  a  forest.  Now,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  growing  awareness  of  a  new 
dimension  of  conservation  whose  subject  and 
substance  is  man  himself.  We  are  at  last 
beginning  to  realize  that  all  of  life  Is  a  sys- 
tem, not  unlike  the  Great  Lakes,  which  is  an 
Intricate  web  of  interdependent  relationships. 
There  is  an  ecological  discipline  that  operates 
in  nature  to  which  man  is  subject.  For  every 
action  there  is  a  reaction;  for  every  con- 
sequence, a  cause.  As  man's  povrer  and 
prowess  Increase,  so  does  his  responsibility. 

Instead  of  a  fragmented  look  at  the  pollu- 
tion problem,  we  must  examine  the  total 
system  by  which  our  Industry,  economy  and 
society  transform  energy  and  materials  from 
ground  resources  to  finished  products,  to 
ultimate  use  and  finally  disposal.  We  must 
begin  to  examine  the  very  goods  and  services 
we  produce  for  their  Inevitable  environ- 
mental impact  before  we  produce  them. 

If,  In  the  future,  we  are  to  make  those 
decisions  that  will  In  fact  create  our  re- 
sources, our  wisdom  must  match  our  wealth. 
The  present  condition  of  our  nation's  waters 
is  grim  testimony  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  done  this.  We  have  treated  water  as  if 
we  could  make  It  when  In  reality  we  can 
neither  make  nor  destroy — but  only  trans- 
form— It.  We  have  used  it  and  discarded  it 
when  it  became  overburdened  with  the 
chemicals  and  heat  of  our  effluents. 

It  is  a  magnificent  testimony  to  the  in- 
domltablUty  of  nature  that  the  evolution  of 
man's  technical  genius  that  at  first  threat- 
ened him  with  extinction  has  the  potential 
now  to  save  him. 
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But  beyond  any  attempt  to  quantify  our 
resources  by  their  magnitude  and  to  qualify 
them  In  terms  of  the  manner  of  their  use, 
is  the  overriding  necessity  to  also  view  them 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  humans  who 
must  share  them.  The  plentltude  of  resources 
on  our  planet  is  a  constant;  the  only  factor 
which  bears  on  that  constant  is  the  variable 
of  man's  numbers.  If  we  double  our  numbers, 
there  will  be  only  half  as  much  water  per 
person.  The  same  is  true  of  our  foodstuffs, 
parklands,  air,  and  physical  space.  There- 
fore, it  is  no  longer  possible  to  consider  a 
program  to  extend,  enlarge,  and  protect  ova 
resources  or  our  environment  without  con- 
comitantly considering  what  a  rational  popu- 
lation policy  might  be  for  our  nation. 

Adlal  Stevenson  in  his  last  speech  said: 
"We  travel  together,  passengers  on  a  little 
spaceship,  dependent  on  its  vulnerable  sup- 
plies of  air  and  soil  .  .  .  preserved  from  an- 
nihilation only  by  the  care,  the  work,  and 
I  will  say  the  love,  we  give  our  fragile  craft." 

Even  since  Prometheus,  of  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, stole  fire  from  the  gods  to  give  to  man- 
kind, man  has  been  trying  to  impKise  order 
on  his  environment;  far  too  often  he  has 
created  havoc.  Of  all  the  ransacked  rooms 
In  nature's  house,  none  has  been  more 
abused — nor  In  so  short  a  time — than  the 
Great  Lakes.  Patchwork  repair  Jobs  will  no 
longer  do.  We  have  not  only  exhausted  our 
excuses  for  Inaction  and  apathy;  we  have 
also  run  out  of  time.  Quite  simply.  It  Is  up  to 
us.  Man — If  he  wants — can  be  master  of  his 
fate.  Indeed,  he  has  no  alternative. 
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ment  of  cargo  and  raw  materiEds  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  Built  to  cruise  through  an 
area  that  sometimes  sees  200  inches  of 
snow  and  ice  in  the  winter,  her  ice- 
breaking  capacities  were  unsurpassed 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Today — 25  years 
later — as  a  harblngei  of  spring,  she  still 
glides  into  the  ice-choked  Great  Lakes 
and  opens  shipping  lanes  with  an  ease 
and  skill  still  unsurpassed  In  the  United 
States. 

It  is  diflBcult  to  assess  the  magnitude 
of  the  contribution  of  the  Mackinac.  Be- 
fore she  went  into  service,  the  shipping 
season  was  closed  about  AV2  months  per 
year.  The  Mackinac  cut  this  time  to  &n 
average  of  3  months.  When  one  realizes 
that  480  milhon  tons  of  cargo  move  on 
the  Great  Lakes  in  one  day  during  the 
navigation  season,  one  begins  to  sense 
the  great  importance  of  the  Coast  Guard 
cutter. 

The  25th  anniversary  celebration  in 
Cheboygan  is  over,  and  the  fanfare  has 
ended.  But.  the  unforgettable  Mackinac 
will  continue  to  fulfill  her  mission — 
steadily,  with  determination. 
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HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  northern 
Michigan  is  Coast  Guard  country.  The 
1,600-mile  Michigan  shorehne  is  dotted 
with  Coast  Guard  installations.  There 
are  major  Coast  Guard  bases  at  Traverse 
City,  where  the  air  station  is  located,  and 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  vessel,  Sundue. 
is  moored  at  Charlevoix,  and  just  across 
the  Straits  of  Mackinac  at  St.  Ignace,  a 
$600,000  search  and  rescue  station  was 
recently  completed. 

These  facilities  serve,  of  course,  only  to 
harbor  the  dedicated  men  and  women 
that  have  made  the  Guard  the  com- 
petent and  professional  service  that  it  is 
today.  I  am  proud  that  the  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  Adm.  Willard  J. 
Smith,  was  raised  in  Charlevoix  County 
which  is  located  in  the  11th  Congres- 
sional District.  Nearly  1,200  officers  and 
enlisted  men  are  manning  Coast  Guard 
installations  in  Michigan;  many  of  these 
men,  too,  come  from  northern  Michigan 
homes.  These  talented  individuals  are 
continually,  but  quietly,  making  a  great 
contribution  to  our  Nation's  strength. 

I  was  honored  to  share  with  them,  and 
with  the  people  of  Cheboygan,  Mich.,  in 
the  25th  anniversary  celebration  for  the 
Coast  Guard  Cutter  Mackinac.  The  his- 
tory of  the  cutter  is  much  like  that  of 
the  Coast  Guard  itself.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  ship  that  steadily,  but  imobtrusively. 
contributes  to  our  Nation's  might. 

The  Mackinac  was  built  as  part  of  the 
war  effort  in  the  1940's;  her  mission 
was  to  keep  the  shipping  lanes  open  a 
little  longer  and  to  increase  the  move- 


MINNESOTA  EXPERIMENTAL  CITY 
MAY  CONTAIN  A  NETWORK  OF 
TUNNELS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  most 
cities,  driving  and  parking  are  problems, 
especially  in  high-density  population 
areas.  Utilities  and  services  are  frag- 
mented even  in  new,  suburban  commu- 
nities. Planning  on  a  coordinated  sys- 
tems basis  for  utilities  and  services  is 
difficult  because  of  diversity  of  owner- 
ship— public  and  a  variety  of  private 
concerns — coupled  with  locked-in  own- 
ership of  existing  land  and  buildings. 

For  a  completely  new  city,  many  of 
the  subjects  noted  above  can  be  planned 
on  a  systems  basis  without  any  of  the 
constraints  of  existing  cities.  A  unique 
and  exciting  proposal  for  utilities  and 
services  and  possibly  for  movement  of 
people  and  parking  is  the  use  of  a  tunnel 
complex.  This  proposal,  made  by  the  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory,  envisions  a 
coordinated  tunnel  services  system  in  the 
higher  density  population  areas  with  the 
possibility  of  extension  into  lower 
density  areas. 

Following  is  a  discussion  of  the  tunnel 
complex  proposal,  extracted  from  volume 
II  of  the  Minnesota  experimental  city 
progress  report,  dated  May  1969: 
TtTNNix  Complex 

A  tunnel  complex  for  utilities  and  serv- 
ices has  been  proposed  by  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory.  Their  initial  investi- 
gations In  this  field  suggest  that  a  co- 
ordinated services  txinnel  system  might  be 
used  for  the  movement  of  goods,  mail,  soUd 
wastes,  and  even  perhaps  the  movement  of 
people  as  well.  Certain  conveniences  and 
efficiencies  would  result  for  the  new  City 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  possible.  (One 
need  but  compare  this  concept  to  the  pres- 
ent city  modes  of  burying  each  utility  in  a 
separate   trench   or    the   repeated    "digging 
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up"  of  city  8tr*t»  to  refine  or  modUy  dU- 
trlbutlon  lines.) 

Question  has  been  raised  about  security 
and  policing  In  sucb  an  extensive  system. 
Special  consideration  should  Include  the 
"security"  of  the  service  Itself;  video  sur- 
veillance mlghli  perhaps,  serve  In  a  co- 
ordinated system  to  provide  detection  of 
service  interruptions,  breakdowns,  or  failures. 
The  economic*  of  tunnel  complex  branches 
In  residential  areas  would  obviously  relate 
to  length  of  runs  plus  the  frequency  and 
quantity  of  services  provided.  American 
subxirbe.  as  nov^  constituted,  seem  unlikely 
clientele  for  th«  tiuinel  complex.  "Cluster- 
ing" of  dwelllngl  units  in  recent  community 
development  dqes,  however,  suggest  some 
possibility.  An  important  study  would  be 
the  examination  of  "tunnel  economics"  In 
terms  of  the  mllUmum  densities  and  appro- 
priate patterns  of  development.  Similar 
studies  should  consider  other  low  density,  low 
Intensity  land  u*ers  In  the  city. 

One  principle  might  be  applied  with  re- 
gard to  tunnel  economics;  that  of  devel- 
oping multiple-^haTed  uses — new  uses  as 
well  as  combined  uses.  Thus,  study  of  the 
use  of  the  underground  structure  might  well 
explore  the  inclusion  of  a  simple  pattern  of 
~  automobile  clrcttlatlon  such  as  an  under- 
-grounthstreet  wlih  parking  along  either  side, 
underground  garages  hundreds  of  feet  long 
but  40  feet  wld«.  What  promise  might  this 
have  for  low  re^deutlal  densities? 

Multiple-shared  uses  does  raise  questions 
of  campatabilityJ  and  these  questions  should 
be  viewed  in  terms  of  coordinated  devel- 
opmental work  ^hlch  will  be  needed.  An  In- 
tegral part  of  tl^s  work  must  be  the  devel- 
opment of  Individual  and  organizational 
interaction  whlcti  will  assure  coordination. 
Infrastructure  I  as  a  building  foundation 
might  well  be  one  of  the  multiple  uses.  While 
It  seems  most  natural  to  speak  of  Infra- 
structure as  a  gqid  of  services  bvirled  in  our 
.streets.  It  may  '  be  that  greater  efficiency 
could  be  derived  were  service  tunnel  com- 
plexes beneath  tne  structures  and  functions 
they  serve.  Thi»  might  lead  to  radically 
different  ways  o^  conceiving  of  the  central 
city  and  Its  fon».  In  addition  to  its  service 
functions,  the  tiunnel  complex  grid  would 
become  the  "foundations"  of  city  structures, 
three-dimensional  space  being  leased  or  sold 
to  private  developers,  "plug-in"  services 
being   Immediataly  available. 
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of  Menottl's  newest  opera,  "Help,  Help,  The 
Globollnks,"  is  a  smash  hit  of  unqualified 
proportions. 

Into  Its  single  act.  Menotti  has  poured 
all  his  love  of  children  and  of  music.  And  he 
has  done  It  In  a  style  wholly  fun,  with  bril- 
liant forays  against  those  who  rank  science 
high  above  the  art  of  music  and  by  superb 
use  of  electronic  music  In  combination  with 
his  own  finest  Inspirations  in  solo  and  en- 
semble writing. 

Globollnks  are  dangerous  creatures  from 
outer  space.  Their  Invasion  of  earth  Is  boomed 
out  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  opera,  which 
had  its  world  premiere  last  December  in 
Hamburg.  Germany.  No  known  weapons  are 
effective  against  the  strange  visitors,  but  they 
are  strongly  allergic  to  music.  Any  human 
being  touched  by  a  Globollnk  Immediately 
loees  his  powers  of  speech,  and.  within  24 
hours  becomes  a  Globollnk  himself. 

The  opera  Is  a  melodramatic  account  of 
how  the  children  and  faculty  of  St.  Paul's 
School  meet  and  overcome  the  Invaders, 
though  not  without  some  losses. 

Santa  Pe's  opera  house,  open  at  the  top, 
sides,  and  even  the  back  of  Its  handsome 
stage,  Is  uniquely  equipped  to  present  Me- 
nottl's marvelous  fantasy,  and  the  composer's 
own  stage  direction  took  advantage  of  every 
jxaesiblllty.  As  the  announcement  of  the 
Globollnk  Invasion  was  heard,  fireworks 
rocketed  through  the  air  surrounding  the 
theater  while  strobe  lights  flared  across  the 
stage. 

Suddenly,  with  all  the  lighting  flashes, 
weird  creaturee  began  to  appear,  some  leap- 
ing, while  others  moved  awkwardly  around, 
all  the  more  frightening  because  of  their  un- 
earthly appearance.  Much  of  Menottl's  ad- 
miration for  the  choreography  of  Alwln  Nlgo- 
lals  underlies  all  of  his  new  opera,  and  It 
was  Nikolais  who  designed  the  costumes  for 
the  creatures  from  outer  space.  He  was  origi- 
nally Intended  to  do  the  choreography  as 
well,  but  for  some  undisclosed  reason,  and 
even  though  he  and  Menotti  worked  closely 
together  on  the  opera,  the  ultimate  dance 
movements  of  the  Globollnks  were  the  ex- 
cellent work  of  Wllla  Kim.  who  also  did  the 
costuming  of  the  human  members  of  the 
cast. 

The  opera's  action  centers  around  a  group 
of  children  returning  to  school  after  a  spring 
vacation.  Their  bus  Is  mysteriously  halted  In 
a  forest,  where  they  are  promptly  menaced 
by  the  Globollnks.  When  the  sound  of  the 
bus  horn  obviously  slows  down  the  unwel- 
come visitors,  the  bus  driver  asks  Emily,  the 
only  one  on  the  bus  who  has  brought  her 
instrument  with  her,  to  play  her  way  through 
the  Globollnks  In  search  of  help  from  the 
school's  faculty.  Emily  timidly  sets  off. 

The  faculty,  meantime.  Is  finding  out.  In 
Its  own  way.  about  the  Invasion.  The  school's 
headmaster,  falling  asleep  in  his  office.  Is 
touched  by  one  of  them,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  opera.  John  Reardon,  one  of  the  finest 
singers  In  the  country.  Is  reduced  to  singing 
nothing  but  "la." 

However,  under  the  In&pired  guidance  of 
Mme.  Euterpova,  the  school's  music  teacher, 
the  faculty  is  marshaled  into  a  marching 
band — they  suddenly  take  a  startling  resem- 
blance to  the  famous  faculty  of  St. 
Trlnlan's — and  the  Globollnks'  ultimate  de- 
feat is  assured. 

Menotti.  as  his  own  stage  director,  has 
loaded  his  latest  brainchild  with  all  klndB  of 
wlzardy.  His  score  Includes  the  most  bril- 
liant use  of  electronic  music  I  have  yet  heard 
in  any  score  When  audiences  hear  this  opera, 
they  will  realize  how  magnificently  electronic 
music  can  take  Its  place  in  the  developing 
history  of  the  art. 

Along  with  this  latest  musical  Innovation, 
Menotti  has  made  touching  and  haunt- 
ingly  beautiful  use  of  a  single  soprano  voice 
in  combination  with  a  violin.  In  Judith 
Blegen,  who  was  Monica  In  The  Washington 
Opera  Society's  recent  production  of  "The 
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Medium,"  Menotti  has  found  a  remarkable 
If  not  unique,  artist.  Not  since  the  days  of 
Marcella  Sembrlch  at  The  Metropolitan  a 
half  century  ago  has  a  prima  donna  both 
sung  and  played  the  violin  in  an  operatic 
production. 

One  of  the  loveliest  lyrical  passages  in  the 
opera  is  the  melody  with  which  Miss  Blegen, 
as  Emily,  walks  off  stage,  playing  her  vioUn 
as  she  goes  to  find  help  for  the  other  chil- 
dren. And  the  children's  chorus,  sung  by  the 
Texas  Boy  Choir,  which  is  In  residence  at 
Santa  Fe  this  summer.  Is  a  fine  touch. 

The  school  faculty,  headed  by  Reardon  ■« 
marvelously  comic  Dr.  Stone — a  figure  that 
later  turns  to  something  near  tragedy  as  he 
turns  Into  a  Globollnk— is  a  great  collection 
of  characters. 

As  Mme.  Euterpova.  Margaret  WlUauer 
has  taken  advantage  of  Menottl's  offer,  and, 
with  him.  creates  one  of  the  strongest  comic 
figures  on  the  opera  stage. 

William  Workman,  emerging  In  a  number 
of  major  roles  this  summer  In  Santa  Pe,  la 
excellent  as  Tony,  the  bus  driver. 

In  its  total  impression.  "Globollnks"  is  so 
strong  that  members  of  the  audience  began 
to  clap  in  time  with  Its  faculty  march,  and 
mature  businessmen,  caught  up  In  Its  drama, 
were  heard  exclaiming,  when  Emily  was  driv- 
ing back  the  advancing  Globollnks  with  her 
violin.  "Come  on,  give  It  to  him.  Atta  girl 
give  'em  hell." 


FREE  PRESS  OR  FEDERAL  PRAVDA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  govern- 
ment is  going  to  promulgate  guidelines 
on  what  is  published  in  a  theoretically 
free  press,  a  real  Pandora's  box  is  opened 
because  someone  must  make  distinctions 
between  editorial  comment,  news  report- 
ing, and  paid  advertisements.  If  this  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  made  by  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government — relying  on  the 
commerce  clause — not  only  is  the  first 
amendment  violated,  but  to  the  extent 
that  newspaper  space,  which  is  sold  to 
advertisers,  is  appropriated  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  the  fifth  amendment  pro- 
hibition again,st  the  taking  of  private 
property  for  public  use  without  just  com- 
pensation  is  broken. 

The  I"CC  control  over  radiowaves  in 
the  "public  good"  was  limited  to  the 
determination  of  broadcast  frequencies, 
not  content. 

The  psychedelic  reasoning  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  plain  contravention  of 
this  long  understood  rationale  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  will  not  be 
available  to  any  "judicrats"  seeking  to 
circumvent  the  Bill  of  Rights  respecting 
newspaper  space. 

While  pretty  words  can  be  written 
about  public  ownership  of  such  a  thing 
as  the  ether,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
find  any  public  ownership  of  the  ink- 
well. 

David  Lawrence  has  put  his  finger 
squarely  on  the  trend  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial, recognizing  the  problems  created 
by  forbidding  certain  television  adver- 
tising on  the  theory  that  the  product 
might  not  be  good  for  the  public.  This 
is  bare-faced  Government  censorship. 
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At  about  the  same  time,  an  FCC  Com- 
missioner, at  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion meeting  in  Dallas — logically  follow- 
ing the  Illogical  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion— has  called  upon  Congress  to  plainly 
violate  the  first  amendment  by  requiring 
newspapers  to  give  free  "right  of  reply" 
to  personal  criticism  in  print. 

It  Is  in  the  traditional  American  spirit 
of  free  competitive  enterprise  for  indi- 
viduals to  own  newspapers,  for  men  to 
disagree,  and  for  people  to  try  to  affect 
public  opinion  through  their  privately 
owned  papers,  but  it  is  a  completely  dif- 
ferent thing  for  the  Government  to  step 
in  with  this  direct  control. 

The  policy  of  any  American  newspaper 
can  be  legally  influenced  by  other  Ameri- 
cans— by  letters  to  the  editor,  advertis- 
ing, subscriptions.  Can  you  imagine  a 
Russian  citizen  influencing  Pravda? 
This  is  what  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  several 
articles  that  follow: 

[Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
Aug.  4,  1969) 

GOVEKNMENT  CENSOKSHIP  OR  FREEDOM 

OP  THE  Press 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  ruled  that  Incitement  to  vlolejce  Is  not 
protected  by  "freedom  of  speech,"  but  proof 
is  required  that  the  remarks  or  speeches 
actually  produced  the  violence. 

What  shall  be  said  then  of  the  threat  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Conunisslon  to 
b.in  the  broadoasUlng  of  all  cigarette  adver- 
tisements without  any  proof  that  seeing  or 
listening  to  these  presentations  actually 
prompted  the  purchase  of  the  tobacco  which 
allegedly  produced  111  effects  In  certain 
Instances? 

What  shall  be  said  also  of  the  reluctance  of 
Congress  to  forbid  the  manufacture,  sale  or 
distribution  of  cigarettes,  while  at  the  same 
time  an  advertiser  Is  being  denied  the  right 
to  assert  on  television  or  radio  that  his  cig- 
arettes are  as  good  as,  11  not  better  than, 
those  of  a  competitor? 

We  are  currently  witnessing  a  kind  of  gov- 
ernmental blackmail.  The  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  has  no  legal  right  to  tell 
broadcasting  stations  what  they  shall  say 
over  the  air.  "Freedom  of  the  press"  applies 
to  the  spoken  as  well  as  the  written  word. 

The  Commission  nevertheless  let  It  be 
known  recently  that,  unless  all  cigarette  ad- 
vertising on  radio  and  TV  were  stopped,  an 
order  would  be  issued  forbidding  such  adver- 
tisements. Coerced  by  the  warning,  the 
broadcasters  felt  that  they  had  to  make  a 
"voluntary"  agreement  by  which  tobacco 
companies  would  not  be  allowed  to  do  radio 
or  TV  advertising.  It  Is  being  asked  why  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters  yields 
to  such  pressure  by  the  Commisclon  Instead 
of  resorting  to  the  courts. 

The  constitutional  question  Is  whether  a 
governmental  agency  or  even  Congress  may 
Interfere  with  the  right  of  free  expression  In 
extolling  the  merits  of  any  product  which  It 
Is  lawful  to  manufacture  and  sell. 

Perhaps  one  reason  the  broadcasting  indus- 
try has  hesitated  to  go  Into  the  courts  to 
obtain  a  ruling  on  Its  rights  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  wields  a 
tremendous  power  through  the  authority  to 
grant  or  deny  licenses  to  radio  and  television 
stations. 

The  existing  law  states  that  such  licenses 
are  to  be  Issued  on  the  basis  of  "public  Inter- 
est, convenience  and  necessity."  No  right  is 
given  to  the  Federal  Conununlcatlons  Com- 
mission to  censor  any  program  or  to  withhold 
a  license  Just  because  It  does  not  like  what  Is 
being  broadcast.  The  purpose  of  licensing  Is 
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to  enable  the  Commission  to  decide  whether 
the  use  of  a  frequency  by  one  station  might 
collide  with  another  and  interfere  with  trans- 
mission. The  Intended  emphasis  was  on  the 
assignment  of  wave  lengths — not  on  program 
content. 

Usurpation  of  power  unfortunately  grows 
when  challenges  are  not  made  In  the  courts. 
If  cigarettes  are  bad  for  people,  the  lawful 
way  to  deal  with  the  problem  Is  to  enact  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting 
the  manufacture,  sale  or  distribution  of 
tobacco  products  In  the  various  States  of  the 
Union. 

This  wu  bow  the  manufacture,  sale  or 
transportation  of  Intoxicating  liquors  was 
prohibited  In  1920 — by  adoption  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Prohibition  laws,  however,  were  Ignored  by 
mlUlons  of  people,  and  the  Illegal  marketing 
of  alcoholic  beverages  develop>ed  Into  an  un- 
dercover business  known  as  "bootlegging." 
PlnaUy,  In  February  1933.  Congress,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  bouses,  decided  to  repeal 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  In  less  than  10 
months,  this  measure — the  Twenty-Plrst 
Amendment — was  ratified  by  three  fourths  of 
the  States. 

For  the  country  had  discovered  that  In- 
dividualism Is  paramount.  Elach  person 
chooses  for  himself  what  he  likes  to  eat  or 
drink,  and  laws  are  not  going  to  stop  him. 

There  are  millions  of  persons  who  smoke 
and  do  not  believe  It  has  any  harmful  effects. 
There  are  many  foods  which  are  Injurloxis 
to  some  persons  but  not  to  others.  'The  In- 
dividual has  a  right  to  determine  for  himself 
whether  he  should  stop  smoking. 

In  EIngland  and  Ireland,  where  cigarette 
advertising  on  television  has  been  prohib- 
ited since  1965,  consumption  has  gone  up 
year  by  year.  In  Italy,  where  all  advertising 
of  cigarettes  has  been  outlawed  since  1962, 
more  are  being  smoked  today  than  ever 
before. 

There  Is  still  a  dispute  between  medical 
authorities  as  to  whether  cigarettes  are  al- 
ways a  hazard  to  health.  The  relevant  ques- 
tion really  Is  how  the  Gtovernment  of  the 
United  States  shall  deal  with  the  problem. 

This  writer  has  been  a  non-smoker  for 
many  years,  but  believes  that  If  people  are 
to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  smoking, 
the  prohibition  should  be  Imposed  In  a  law- 
ful manner — by  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  Meanwhile,  neither 
Congress  nor  a  governmental  agency  has  the 
right  to  threaten  that,  unless  cigarette  ads 
are  banned,  broadcasting  licenses  will  be 
withheld. 

The  contest  today  Is  between  Government 
censorship  and  maintenance  of  freedom  of 
the  press. 

"EQUAL  TiJtE"  Principle  Suggested  for  the 
Press 

Dallas,  August  11. — Newspapers  and  mag- 
azines should  apply  their  own  version  of  the 
"equal  time"  principle  that  requires  broad- 
casters to  air  both  sides  of  controversial 
Issues,  Federal  Communications  Comnus- 
sloner  Kenneth  A.  Cox  said  today. 

And,  Cox  said.  Congress  should  require 
newspapers  to  give  free  "right  of  reply"  to 
persons  criticized  In  print. 

The  FCC  commissioner  said  his  views  were 
a  logical  outgrowth  of  a  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision last  June  upholding  FCC  "equal  time" 
and  "right  of  reply"  strictures  on  broad- 
casters. 

"Congress  could — If  It  wished — constitu- 
tionally apply  counterparts  of  our  equal  time 
and  right  of  reply  obligations  to  most  news- 
papers," he  said,  "since  they  move  In,  or 
clearly  aSect,  Interstate  commerce  and  since 
the  public  Interest  In  their  providing  their 
readers  with  both  sides  of  Important  ques- 
tions Is  clear." 

Cox  spKJke  at  an  American  Bar  Association 
meeting  on  "Mass  Media — Rights  of  Access 
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and  Reply."  His  major  theme  was  that  news- 
papers, as  weU  as  radio  and  television,  "must 
serve  much  more  effectively  than  they  have 
as  forums  for  the  discussion  and  resolution 
of  the  complex  Issues  now  facing  us." 

Clifton  Daniel,  associate  editor  of  The 
New  York  Times,  said  that  access  to  the 
press  Is  a  problem,  but  he  added  that  be- 
cause of  space  problems  newspapers  "must 
discriminate  or  drown." 

"E^very  day  of  the  year,"  he  said,  "The 
New  York  Times  receives  an  average  of  a 
million  and  a  quarter  to  a  million  and  a  half 
words  of  news  material.  At  best,  we  print 
only  a  tenth  of  It." 

"A  highly  sklUed,  high-speed  process  of 
selection  is  involved — a  massive  act  of  dis- 
crimination. If  you  like — discrimination  be- 
tween the  relevant  and  the  Irrelevant,  the 
Important  and  the  unimportant,"  Daniel 
said. 

Richard  W.  Jencks,  president  of  CBS 
Broadcast  Group,  reserved  for  the  news 
media  the  function  of  making  "some  sense- 
making  whole"  out  of  the  welter  of  events 
that  occur  every  day. 

Corydon  B.  Dunham,  vice  president  and 
general  attorney  of  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.,  said:  "Selection,  which  Is  to  say  the 
editorial  process.  Is  essential  If  broadcasters 
are  to  perform  effectively  the  task  set  for 
them  by  the  public  of  providing  a  fiow  of 
Information  and  Ideas." 

[Prom  the  American  Mercury,  Summer,  1969] 

Is  THE  Free  Press  Smx  Free? 

(By  John  H.  Hutchinson,  Jr.) 

Increasing  numbers  of  professional  news- 
paper people  are  becoming  concerned  that 
something  Is  radically  wrong  with  our  free 
press.  Long  one  of  the  super-sacred  cows  of 
our  society,  ready  to  criticize  Individuals  and 
institutions  at  will,  the  free  press  has  come 
under  sharper  and  more  penetrating  criticism 
recently  than  at  any  time  In  Its  history. 

Some  of  the  critics  would  prefer  the  news 
they  dislike  be  completely  censored.  These 
critics  neither  appreciate  nor  understand  the 
legitimate  fimctlon  of  a  free  press  and  de- 
serve little  attention. 

A  few  newsmen  are  slowly  becoming  aware 
that  the  critics  of  the  press  are  not  all  asking 
for  a  muzzling  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  but 
rather,  a  more  completely  balanced  coverage 
of  the  news.  This  segment  of  press  critics 
merits  careful  attention.  The  press  Is  viewed 
by  them  as  having  failed  to  fully  cover  all 
aspects  of  news  events;  particularly  those  In 
the  fields  of  civil  rights,  riots  and  campus 
turmoil.  It  has  become  an  advocate  rather 
than  a  chronicler  of  events,  they  complain. 

Has  the  press  really  failed  to  present  a 
balanced  news  accounting?  Does  this  explain 
the  loss  of  trust  by  the  people  In  the  mass 
media  today?  How  Is  the  free  press,  an 
indispensable  guardian  of  liberty,  performing 
in  these  critical  times? 

No  less  an  Impeccably  Left-wing  publica- 
tion than  the  November,  1968  Issue  of  The 
Crisis,  ofiBclal  organ  of  the  NAACP.  deplored 
"a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  news  media 
to  by-pass  spokesmen  for  the  majority  and 
to  project  the  minority  spokesmen  as  the 
authentic  voices  of  the  Negro  community." 

JUIXiE    BT    WHAT    IS    AVOIDED 

Our  Nation  cannot  rise  above  the  respon- 
sible behavior  of  Its  free  press.  Freedom  of 
the  press,  as  guaranteed  in  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  was  Intended  to 
permit  responsible  citizens  to  present  differ- 
ing views  and  to  Insure  the  truth  In  news 
presentation.  Not  only  must  the  press  thus 
be  Judged  on  what  It  does  print  but  also  on 
what  It  does  not  choose  to  permit  the  people 
to  read,  see  or  hear.  What  kind  of  Judgments 
go  Into  the  selection  of  the  news? 

By  Its  own  definition  Sigma  Delta  Cbl,  the 
professional  JoumallscD  society  Is  the  "Badge 
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of  the  Profesalinal  in  JoTirnallsm."  The  au- 
thor has  been  at  member  of  this  fraternity  for 
over  twenty  years  and  has  observed  the  pro- 
fession from  ajcloee  vantage  point.  Writing 
In  the  Decembe^,  1968  Isue  of  Quill,  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  natlqnal  magazine.  Mr.  Hal  Bruno, 
news  editor  of]  Newsweek  magazine  stated: 
•'If  public  opltilon  now  favors  the  use  of 
night  stlclcs  instead  of  arresting  those  who 
violate  the  law^  then  people  should  be  told 
what  It  looks  *nd  sounds  like  when  a  po- 
liceman's club  jhlts  a  human  head.  It's  not 
our  fault  If  tie  telUng  stirs  sympathy  or 
hostility  for  on|e  side  or  the  other." 

NO    S-^MPATHT    FOR    POl-ICE 

No  mention  Iwas  made,  of  course,  of  the 
need  to  tell  thfe  people  how  the  policeman 
feels  when  he  its  hit  with  a  sack  of  human 
excrement  or  ^  potato  loaded  with  razor 
blades.  Obvlouay  the  news  reporters  are  not 
to  take  any  chapces  that  might  stir  up  some 
sympathy  for  the  policeman  who  is  holding 
the  line  again*  the  law-breakers  and  an- 
archists in  American  streets  and  on  the 
campuses. 

The  difference  Is  that  Mr.  Bruno  and  the 
brand  of  wolf-pack  Journalism  that  he  de- 
fen(j5.are  slmpfc  Interested  In  only  one  side 
of  t^.story,  a  ialf-truth  approach.  The  Im- 
portance exteni  far  beyond  Chicago  and  the 
August  problem  to  which  he  referred.  Indeed 
Mr.  Bruno  goesjon  to  Insist  that  In  the  case 
of  a  mob  "They^  have  a  right  to  demonstrate 
and  be  heard  and  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
report  their  protest  in  its  proper  context." 
The  Incredible  I  assumption  that  a  mob  Is 
entitled  to  the  |same  rights  as  an  individual 
Is  perhaps  a  kdy  to  Mr.  Bruno's  philosophy 
and  remember  ae  holds  the  highly  Influential 
position  of  nevi  editor  at  Newsweek  maga- 
zine. Is  It  any  wonder  that  Journalism  flnds 
itself  losing  puoUc  confidence? 

In  defending  I  newsmen  Bruno  brushes  off 
criticism  of  leftist  oriented  reporters.  "The 
Implication  Is  that  they  are  anti-cop,  pro- 
demonstrator,  left-wing  radicals.  A  few  may 
be,  but  most  aj-e  not."  Why  should  even  a 
reporters  be  assigned  to  a 
riots  are  almost  sure  to  de- 
pro-cop,  anti-demonstrator. 
Is  would  Bruno  brush  off  so 
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nerally  favorable  public  re- 
methods  In  Chicago  lies  a 
dangerous  problem  for  the 
■«rlca.  A  growing  proportion 
people,  unfortunately,  no 
Fourth  Estate  to  provide 
them  with  hontst,  unbiased  news  coverage. 
The  American  ppople  are  aware  of  the  biased 
monstrator.  Leftwlng  radl- 
mlts  are  In  the  ranks.  They 
feel  this  group!  is  more  than  a  few.  Their 
Judgment  Is  baked  on  experience  Including 
as  those  controlled  by  edu- 
cational television. 

ANATOjiT    or    A    NEWS    FRAUD 

The  tax  free  Ford  Foundation  gave  $6 
million  to  educa  tional  television  In  1968.  The 
nightly  news  show  on  KQED  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, incidentally,  is  paid  in  part  by  funds 
from  a  Ford  Pojndatlon  grant.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  Friday  December  13,  1968  KQED 
news  people  Introduced  Carl  Braden  as  a 
Southern  Journillst.  They  proceeded  to  in- 
terview this  mai  I  without  further  explanation 
of  who  he  was. 

It  soon  developed  that  Mr.  Braden  was 
in  San  Francisco  to  observe  the  goings  on  at 
San  Francisco  State  by  demonstrating  stu- 
dents. It  was  stated  by  Braden  that  he  had 
been  convicted  (if  sedition  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky for  selllDJg  his  home  to  a  Negro  and 
that  he  had  ser^ted  eight  months  before  being 
released  becaus4  of  a  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decision  voiding  state  sedition  laws. 
He  was  obviously  fawned  over  as  a  cItH  rights 
worker  by  the  toen  of  the  press  during  the 
Interview.  Mr.    iraden  predictably  used  the 
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opportunity  to  accuse  the  authorities  of  San 
Francisco  State  of  racist  tactics  designed  to 
cause  conflict  between  Whites  and  Negroes. 

COMMUNIST  lOENTrrT  NOT  RXVKALED 

Why  was  it  predictable?  The  news  men 
didn't  bother  to  tell  their  audience  what  they 
should  have.  Carl  Braden  Is  one  of  the  top 
Communists  In  the  United  States  and  he  eu:- 
cused  his  enemies  of  exactly  what  he  himself 
is  doing,  fomenting  racial  conflict.  His  wife, 
Anne,  has  long  pHbllshed  the  subversive 
Southern  Patriot,  and  Is  also  a  Communist. 
Carl  Braden  was  not  convicted  of  sedition  for 
selling  his  home  to  a  Negro  but  for  a  matter 
involving  dynamiting  that  home  which 
stirred  considerable  racial  strife  in  Louisville. 

Simply  put.  both  Carl  and  Anne  Braden 
have  been  an  active  part  of  the  Communist 
apparatus  In  the  South  for  years.  Was  it  co- 
incidence that  Braden  showed  up  Just  after 
acting  president  S.  I.  Hayakawa  of  San  Fran- 
cisco State  charged  outside  agitators  were 
being  brought  on  the  campus?  Possibly,  but 
KQED  saw  no  reason  to  query  Braden  on  the 
matter.  Should  legitimate  news  media  pre- 
sent known  Communists  In  Interviews  with- 
out making  any  attempt  to  alert  their  audi- 
ences to  who  these  people  are?  KQED  never 
tells.  Can  the  public  make  rational  Judg- 
ments of  the  news  when  presented  in  this 
marmer?  Of  course  not.  It  Is  no  wonder  that 
informed  people  are  rapidly  losing  faith  in 
the  integrity  of  the  press. 

PROFESSIONAL  NEWS  MANIPtTLATION 

Perhaps  it  Is  time  the  news  media  began 
to  get  objective,  at  least  about  themselves.  If 
they  cannot  be  objective  about  the  news. 
The  press  is  as  guilty  of  maiUpulating  the 
news  and  stifling  objective  reporting  as  those 
it  accuses.  In  covering  Its  own  convention  In 
Atlanta  In  1968  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Journal, 
The  Quill,  made  no  mention  of  a  resolution 
that  was  noted  in  Editor  and  Publisher  on 
November  30,  1968:  "A  resolution  pro- 
posing that  representatives  of  the  so- 
called  'underground  press'  be  accredited  to 
the  Society's  1969  convention,  at  San  Diego, 
was  approved." 

If  you  haven't  read  a  copy  of  one  of  these 
"underground"  newspapers  you  certainly 
should.  They  are  the  most  filthy,  foul  and 
distorted  pmbllcatlons  ever  conceived.  You 
should  know  what  they  are.  To  consider 
representatives  of  these  publications  fit  for 
accrediting  to  the  convention  of  an  organi- 
zation that  calls  Itself  the  "Badge  of  the 
Professional  in  Journalism"  is  Incredible.  It 
is  no  wonder  they  were  ashamed  to  admit 
the  resolution  in  their  own  publication.  Our 
Nation  had  better  begin  to  wonder  about 
the  behavior  of  its  free  press. 

TELL    IT    AS    IT    IS 

The  same  permissive,  no-nothing  attitude 
that  is  afflicting  our  schools  can  be  observed 
in  Journalism  today.  The  profession  is  slowly 
but  surely  dropping  Into  disrepute,  disre- 
spect and  general  contempt  because  of  Its 
failure  to  say  "No"  to  the  radicals'  demands 
for  preferential  treatment.  A  free  country 
cannot  exist  without  a  free  press.  But  It  must 
be  an  honest  press.  It  must  begin  soon  telling 
the  real  story  of  the  Leftwlng.  Communist 
influence  on  American  youth,  on  churches, 
on  tax  free  foundations  and  all  the  other 
as{>ect8  of  the  continuing  war  against  this 
Nation  by  the  International  Conununlsts  If 
the  story  Is  going  to  be  told  at  all. 

A  genuine  free  press  must  soon  develop  the 
courage  to  "Tell  It  As  It  Is"  If  It  Intends  to 
remain  free.  They  must  stop  making  heroes 
and  martyrs  of  those  trying  to  destroy  our 
society.  A  free  press  can  meet  the  challenge. 
It  has  the  all-powerful  swords  of  mass  com- 
munication. 

There  are  three  possible  approaches  to  the 
use  of  this  power:  (a)  Report  and  print  the 
full  truth  (b)  Continue  the  half-truth  ap- 
proach defended  by  Mr.  Bruno  of  Newsweek 
and  exemplifleU  by  the  educational  television 
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newsmen,  (c)  Encourage  development  of  the 
distorted,  pornographic  ravings  of  the  mys- 
terlously  financed,  so-called  "underground 
press." 

Journalism  rannot  serve  multiple  masters. 
If  professional  Journalism  feels  it  can  solve 
its  credibility  gap  with  the  American  public 
by  crucifying  a  few  Chicago  police  who  logt 
their  cool  after  days  of  unbelievable  abuse 
it  is  sadly  mistaken. 

Mr.  Bruno  tells  us  "editors  should  be  even 
more  determined  to  'Tell  It  As  It  Is,"  espe- 
cially If  Ix,  means  telling  the  American  people 
some  unpleasant  things  they  don't  want  to 
hear." 

Fine.  If  America  really  has  a  free  press 
when  does  it  Intend  to  start  this  commend- 
able effort? 


THE  SENIORS  WHO  STAYED  AWAY 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG,  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  session,  the  halls  of  Congress  have 
been  filled  with  bitter  cries  of  anger  and 
anguish  at  the  actions  taken  and  the 
attitudes  held  by  the  campus  militants 
throughout  our  Nation.  We  have  com- 
plained that  they  show  no  respect  for 
authority;  we  have  decried  their  violent 
methods:  and  we  have  even  passed  legis- 
lation which  would  punish  them. 

At  the  same  time,  all  of  us  have  called 
upon  the  majority  of  students  to  seek 
peaceful  regress  of  their  grievances.  Use 
the  democratic  process,  negotiate  with 
school  ofBcials,  we  urged  and  wrongs 
would  be  righted.  One  hundred  seniors 
at  Bellaire  High  School  in  Houston,  Tex., 
protesting  the  fact  that  their  graduation 
was  to  be  held  on  Friday  night,  the  Jew- 
ish Sabbath,  followed  our  advice. 

They  discussed  the  problem  rationally 
with  their  principal  8  months  prior  to 
their  graduation  date;  they  wrote  letters 
of  protest  to  the  Houston  Independent 
School  Board;  they  sought  and  received 
the  aid  of  the  Houston  clergy,  both  Jew- 
ish and  non- Jewish  alike;  and  they  pre- 
sented several  practical  alternative  dates 
on  which  their  graduation  could  take 
place;  dates  which  would  have  caused 
inconvenience  to  no  one. 

These  students,  taught  the  essential 
American  doctrines  of  freedom  of  reU- 
gion  and  freedom  of  conscience  in  the 
Houston  schools,  now  sought  the  school 
board  to  practice  that  which  it  had  others 
teach.  To  them,  the  Biblical  command 
to  "guard  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it 
holy,"  and  the  words  of  Shakespeare, 
"to  thine  own  self  be  true,"  were  more 
than  mere  phrases  taken  from  past  ages; 
they  were  guidelines  for  all  men,  young 
and  old  alike. 

Despite  their  efforts,  despite  their 
pleas,  despite  the  fact  that  they  followed 
all  of  the  "rules  of  the  game,"  the  grad- 
uation exercise  was  held  on  Friday  night, 
May  30.  That  night,  100  idealistic  high 
school  seniors  failed  to  attend  their  own 
graduation. 

Rather,  they  sat  praying  in  a  Houston 
synagogue,  proclaiming  their  faith  in 
and  their  devotion  to  a  principle.  That 
night,  also,  and  herein  lies  the  great 
tragedy  of  this  episode,  the  American  sys- 
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tem  of  peaceful  and  lawful  redress  also 
failed.  Its  failure,  in  thifi  instance,  may 
seem  insignificant  to  us;  however,  the 
damage  it  has  caused  and  the  scars  it  has 
left  on  the  minds  and  thoughts  of  100 
young  men  and  women  is  truly  beyond 
calculation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  next  month,  as  the  col- 
leges of  the  Nation  open  their  doors  for 
another  year,  the  choice  will  be  made  by 
students  whether  to  seek  changes 
through  violent  means,  a  course  which 
has  proven  successful  at  numerous 
schools,  or  through  peaceful  means,  a 
course  which  failed  in  Houston.  For  100 
college  freshmen  from  the  Houston  area, 
this  choice  will  not  be  an  easy  one  to 
make. 

Mr.  Theodore  Freedman,  the  southern 
director  of  the  antidefamation  league  of 
B'nai  B'rith,  has  written  a  stirring  ac- 
count of  this  sad  incident  in  the  June 
issue  of  the  ADL  bulletin.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  submit  that  article  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Seniors  Who  Stayed  Away 
(By  Theodore  Freedman) 
We   live   at   a   time   when    adults   lament 
some  of  the  actions  of  the  young  and  show 
both  disdain  and  concern  for  hippies,  yipples, 
dropouts  and  a  wide  assortment  of  campus 
radicals.  Moral  and  spiritual  values  must  be 
strengthened,  they  say  sanctimoniously. 

This  is  the  story  of  nearly  100  high  school 
seniors  in  Houston,  Texas,  who  deliberately 
dropped  out  of  their  own  commencement 
exercises  because  they  were  taking  place  on 
a  Friday  night,  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  It  Is 
not  a  big  story,  although  It  was  reported  In 
the  local  papers,  but  It  Is  a  story  with  big 
implications.  A  group  of  bright,  idealistic 
youngsters,  convinced  that  there  are  no 
limits  to  freedom  and  a  Just  cause,  were  let 
down  by  adults  they  had  been  taught  to  re- 
spect. 

The  students,  about  two-thirds  of  the  1969 
graduating  class  at  Bellaire  High  School,  took 
the  drastic  action  of  not  attending  gradua- 
tion after  school  officials  had  refused  to 
change  the  date.  They  made  their  decision 
after  careful  thought  and  after  all  other 
efforts  had  failed.  It  was  a  decision  they 
never  should  have  been  forced  to  make. 

The  Bellaire  graduation  date — May  30 — 
was  set  last  summer.  Attempts  to  change  it 
began  in  October.  The  high  school  principal 
was  approached  first.  He  regretted  the  con- 
flict but  said  there  was  nothing  he  could  do 
about  it. 

The  issue  was  discussed  next  with  the 
school  superintendent  who  seemed  receptive 
to  changing  the  date  and  said  he  would 
look  into  the  matter.  When  he  wasn't  heard 
from  after  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  the 
Antl-Defamatlon  League  was  asked  to  con- 
tact him.  It  was  now  four  months  since  the 
original  protest  had  been  made. 

On  February  26,  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
as  ADL  regional  director  advised  that  my 
request  for  a  change  In  date  had  been  con- 
sidered and  discussed  vrtth  the  school  super- 
intendent's administrative  assistants— who 
said  a  change  was  impossible. 

Several  days  later  about  30  Bellaire  seniors 
met  to  discuss  the  problem.  At  their  request, 
I  sat  In  along  with  two  other  adults.  The 
students  were  most  impressive.  There  was  no 
emotionalism.  They  dealt  with  facts  and  with 
the  public  relations  aspects  of  the  situation. 
They  wanted  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  em- 
barrassment to  their  school  or  principal,  but 
they  were  determined  not  to  violate  the  Sab- 
bath even  if  they  had  to  forgo  graduation 
exercises. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  students  had  done 
their  homework.  They  reported  that  the 
ColUeum.  the  site  of  theU  graduation  and 
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of  other  local  schools,  had  two  open  dates 
the  first  week  in  June — on  a  Monday  and  a 
Wednesday.  They  had  also  checked  and 
found  that  graduation  invitations  had  not 
yet  been  printed.  They  voted  to  convey  this 
information  to  a  group  of  rabbis  who  had  a 
meeting  scheduled  with  the  high  school 
principal  and  to  defer  any  action  on  their 
own  until  after  the  meeting. 

The  rabbis  were  unsuccessful  and  an  issue 
which  could  have  been,  and  should  have 
been,  resolved  easily  had  now  become  hope- 
lessly bogged  down  in  "procedure"  and  "the 
time  element." 

The  Houston  Independent  School  Board, 
despite  appeals  by  the  Houston  Rabbinical 
Association,  the  Jewish  Community  Council 
of  Metropolitan  Houston  and  the  executive 
committee  of  ADL's  local  advisory  board, 
insisted  It  was  too  late  to  change  the  date.  A 
motion  to  reschedule  this  year's  graduation 
and  to  adopt  a  policy  that  future  commence- 
ment exercises  not  be  held  on  the  Sabbath, 
either  the  Jewish  or  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
died  for  lack  of  a  second. 

Members  of  the  Houston  Clergy  Associa- 
tion, an  ecumenical  group,  were  asked  to. 
and  did.  sign  a  statement  expressing  dis- 
pleasure at  commencements  held  on  the 
Sabbath.  The  Rev.  Park  AlUs,  minister  of 
Christ  Church  Episcopal  and  secretary  of  the 
Association,  asked  its  members  whether  "In 
times  of  world  uncertainty,  when  the  Judeo- 
Christlan  communities  are  deeply  concerned 
for  the  spiritual,  moral  and  ethical  values 
transmitted  to  our  children,  should  we  con- 
done a  mocking  and  curtailing  of  spiritual 
undergirdlngs  which  our  society  sorely 
needs?" 

In  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  Houston 
school  board,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Christensen  of 
the  Catholic  Council  on  Community  Rela- 
tions, said  "it  may  be  too  late  to  change 
without  Inconvenience,  but  It  Is  not  too 
late  to  change." 

Rev.  Christensen  said  It  was  the  burden 
of  the  school  administration  to  undergo  In- 
convenience "to  undo  the  damage  caused  by 
conflicting  with  a  religious  minority's  im- 
perative of  conscience." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  regarded  the 
school  board's  lack  of  action  as  "an  example 
of   the  anti-Semitism  of  Insensltlvity." 

In  a  letter  headed  "Dear  Fellow  Student," 
the  youngsters  announced  that  a  successful 
appeal  api)€ared  dim  and  that  many  Jewish 
seniors  had  decided  to  attend  Shabbat  serv- 
ices with  their  families  Instead  of  gradua- 
tion. The  letter  spelled  out  the  students' 
position: 

There  are  Jewish  seniors  who  have  strong 
commitment  to  their  Jewish  heritage  and 
the  Sabbath  which  would  have  to  be  vio- 
lated  In   order   to  attend   graduation; 

There  are  Jewish  seniors  whose  commit- 
ment Is  not  as  strong  but  who  nevertheless 
believe  that  as  long  as  one  person  wishes 
to  keep  the  Sabbath  he  should  be  supported, 
not  forced  to  compromise  his  convictions; 
The  apathy  and  lack  of  consideration 
given  the  matter  by  school  officials  Is  ap- 
palling. 

"All  of  us  have  worked  hard  to  reach  this 
day,"  the  letter  said.  "Graduation  Is  and 
should  be  an  Important  part  of  our  lives. 
However,  the  situation  is  a  clear  cut  matter 
of  principle  which  must  be  weighed  carefully 
by  you  as  a  member  of  the  Jewish  faith  and 
of  the  Jewish  community.  To  take  a  stand 
on  this  issue  Is  an  opportunity  to  champion 
the  dignity  and  convictions  of  the  Jewish 
community  and  of  our  heritage  ...  It  Is 
up  to  you."   ■ 

The  students  were  right  In  their  assess- 
ment— successful  appeal  was  Indeed  dim. 
They  had  one  small  victory.  Following  a 
complaint  from  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League, 
the  school  board  voted  to  direct  BeUalre 
High  School  authorities  to  drop  their  re- 
quirement that  Jewish  seniors  wishing  to 
be  exc\ised  from  graduation  exercises  sub- 
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mlt  a  note  stating  the  reason  and  signed  by 
the  student,  his  parents  and  rabbi.  The 
board  refused  to  do  away  totally  with  the 
note  requiremei  t,  however,  and  asked  that 
one  simply  indicating  absence  be  submitted 
and  signed  by  a  parent. 

Nearly  100  Bellaire  High  School  seniors 
did  not  attend  their  graduation  exercises. 
Their  names  were  not  mentioned  during  the 
proceedings — not  even  those  of  the  honor 
graduates  among  them. 

They  are  not  likely  to  forget  the  experi- 
ence. Neither  are  those  of  us  who  supported 
them,  worked  vrtth  them,  and  respected  their 
stand. 

Many  of  them  went  instead  to  services  in 

Congregation    Emanu    El,    Houston,    where 

Rabbi  Robert  J.  Kahn  commended  them  for 

•their  devotion  to  the  principle  of  religious 

freedom." 

"I  know  how  difficult  a  decision  this  must 
have  been  to  make,"  the  rabbi  said,  "because 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  robed 
march,  the  sense  of  being  part  of  something 
very  large  and  very  important,  the  receiving 
of  a  diploma  from  the  principal's  hand  is  a 
thrilling  experience.  And  for  you  to  have 
given  it  up  means  the  kind  of  self-sacrifice 
for  principle  that  I  admire." 

Discussing  what  had  happened  and  other 
instances  of  conflict  when  school  exams  were 
held  on  religious  holidays.  Rabbi  Kahn  said 
that  through  the  years  the  rabbis  had  done 
what  they  could  to  defend  the  religious  rights 
of  Jewish  students  in  Houston.  Each  year,  at 
their  urging,  the  school  board  sends  out  a 
list  of  Jewish  holidays  on  which  teachers 
are  asked  not  to  give  exams,  but  each  year, 
the  rabbi  pointed  out.  there  are  anguished 
calls  from  parents  about  an  exam  on  a  Jew- 
ish holiday. 

This  year,  he  went  on  to  say.  "It  has  been 
a  student  movement.  When  they  heard  that 
Bellaire  graduation  had  been  set  for  Friday 
evening,  they  themselves,  without  any  pres- 
sure, without  any  violence,  made  their  rep- 
resentation through  the  administration  and 
then,  because  the  principle  was  worth  de- 
fending, decided  to  attend  religious  services 
instead  of  graduation." 

Rabbi  Kahn  said  that  there  is  a  tendency 
for  people  to  feel  that  the  Individual  doesn't 
really  count  for  much. 

"I  would  like  to  give  you  the  feeling  that 
the  individual  is  important  .  .  .  and  he  has 
value  if  he  does  what  needs  to  be  done  .  . 
Rights  can  be  written  down  on  paper  and 
then  very  easily  Ignored  or  whittled  away." 
ho  declared.  "Every  Supreme  Court  decision 
In  the  past  fifteen  years  has  been  in  objection 
to  the  whittling  away  of  various  human 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  Peo- 
ple ask  what  is  so  Important  about  gradua- 
tion on  Friday  night.  How  many  are  going 
to  suffer,  and  is  it  really  suffering?  It's  very 
easy  for  rights  guaranteed  on  paper  to  be 
whittled  away.  But  If  a  human  being  recog- 
nizes his  obligations  then  he  responds.  Per- 
haps a  lawyer  offers  to  take  a  case  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  appeal  some  Individual's 
rights,  one  unimportant  individual's  rights. 
Or  perhaps  the  seniors  at  Bellaire  High  rec- 
ognize that  something  is  wrong  and  do  what 
they  can.  .  .  ." 

He  ended  the  service,  the  "substitute  com- 
mencement." with  this  prayer: 

"Eternal  Father,  our  lives  are  in  Thy  hana 
and  our  souls  In  Thy  keeping.  Hvimbly  do 
we  thank  Thee  that  Thou  has  given  health 
and  growth  to  these,  our  children.  Thou  has 
shielded  them  during  Infancy,  strengthened 
them  in  their  growth,  and  brought  them 
now  to  the  thresholds  of  adulthood.  Now 
they  are  about  to  observe  another  mlleetone 
in  their  young  lives. 

"They  have  chosen  to  celebrate  their  grad- 
uation day  here.  In  Thy  house.  They  have 
demonstrated  their  loyalty  to  Judaism  and 
their  dedication  to  the  dignity  of  every  man. 
Inspired  by  the  fsachlngs  of  the  prophets, 
they  have  spoken  out.  in  word  and  deed. 
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agklnst  tbe  wraogs  which  men  do  to  their 
fellow  men. 

"May  their  aotlona,  O  Lord,  b«  an  exam- 
ple to  all  of  ua.  May  It  Uuplre  us  to  rededl- 
cate  our  lives  ta  the  noble  principles  which 
have  directed  t^ielr  actions.  May  we,  their 
elders,  learn  frcin  their  example  and  be  re- 
newed In  our  ral  th  and  strengthened  In  our 
courage  .  .  ." 


HON. 

IN  THE  HOUSt 
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OF    IOWA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


to  welcome  you 
of  those  who  died 
The  men  who 


Tuesda^,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWEKGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Birch,  who  Is  president  of  the 
Lincoln  group  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, gave  the  Bttemorlal  Day  address  at 
the  Battle  Gnjimd  National  Cemetery. 
Washington,  DJC.  His  address  is  thought 
provoking  and  Y.  conmiend  his  address  to 
all  Members: 
The  Midwife  or  Freedom:  The  Meaning  or 

•  ■•-       OTTB  El 'FORT  IN  VlITNAM 

TMembTtW  Day  Address  by  Robert  L.  Birch) 
It  is  a  duty  or  mixed  sadness  and  pride 
'  to  this  gathering  in  honor 

i  so  that  freedom  might  live. 
^  died  here  during  the  ClvU 
War,  defending  ttie  city  of  Washington  and 
of  Lincoln,  were  the  worthy  successors  of 
those  who  died  during  the  Revolution  at 
Lexington  and  at  Bunker  Hill.  Their  own 
successors  are  now  In  Vlet-Nam.  Many  of 
those  who  are  noii^  In  Vlet-Nam,  or  who  have 
given  their  lives  ihere,  were  the  newsboys  In 
our  nelghborhoa  Is  a  few  short  months  or 
years  ago.  My  o^m  four  sons  may  soon  be 
called  to  the  service  of  their  country. 

It  is  right  that  we  remember  the  past.  We 
should  be  prepared  for  the  future. 

The  men  whc  died  at  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill,  at  pettysburg  and  Vlcksburg, 
were  the  fathers,  Isona,  or  brothers  of  Ameri- 
cans in  communities  all  over  the  nation.  In 
remembering  the!  dead,  we  are  reminded  of 
their  relatives.  Tbe  question  which  rises  In 
the  heart,  if  not  also  from  the  lips,  is:  "Why 
this  one?  Dear  Oftd.  why  this  one?" 

Abraham  mustj  have  asked  this  question 
when  he  waa  called  on  to  sacrifice  a  life 
dearer  than  his  awn.  He  had  been  asked  to 
have  faith  that  somehow  this  would  make 
possible  a  new  birth  of  freedom. 

At  the  time  ofUhe  American  Revolution, 
many  mothers  id  Prance  must  have  asked 
the  same  questiok:    Why  our  sons?  Prance 
had  been  called  t<)  serve  as  the  uneasy  mid- 
wife at  the  birth  ojr  freedom  In  a  little-known 
cean  to  the  west. 
ich   grew  from   that  birth 
illed.  In  turn,  to  help   as 
ABT  birth  of  freedom.  Her 
own  sons,   and  sdps  of  the  neighbor,   have 
been  caUed   to  flkht  against   the  blindfold 
forces  of  the  maatfcrs  of  the  lands  of  slavery. 
Those  masters  haive  determined  that   there 
must  be  no  new  b4rth  of  freedom,  anywhere. 
We  cannot  alwavs  hope  that  freedom,  once 
established  in  a  fcoimtry,  will  continue   to 
bless  that  countrj  without  further  sacrifice 
or  effort.  Freedom  makes  possible  the  con- 
tinual renewal  of  ifreedom.  But  the  renewal 
of  freedom  calls  fo^  the  dedication  and  sacri- 
fice of  some  hearty  In  each  new  generation. 
Slavery  makes  popslble  the  continual  btilld- 
Ing  of  walls.  Eventually  the  pressures  of  his- 
tory  collapses   th^   walls   on   the   tyrants 
and  on  their  captives.  The  masters  of  the 
slave  lands  feel  that  they  must  destroy  the 
example   of   freedsm,   since   otherwise   they 
cannot  remain  in] their  rigidity.  They  have 
no  shock   absorbef^   to  permit  non-violent 
change. 


land  beyond  the 

The  nation   wt 
has  now   been 
midwife  at  anot 
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We  can  bop«  that  all  Amerlcaoa  will  al- 
ways honor  a  small  gold  star.  But  how  dead 
It  sounds,  how  philosophical  it  sounds,  to 
ask  a  mother  to  remember  freedom  when  a 
gold  star  Is  being  pinned  above  a  breaking 
heart.  Tbe  dead  died  only  once.  Each  met 
hla  Ood.  This  meeting  may  have  been 
strangely  beautiful.  The  living  can  die  again 
each  time  the  knife  of  memory  turns  In  the 
heart.  Only  slowly  will  the  nation  learn  the 
meaning  of  the  scar  beneath  the  golden  star 
which  reminds  us  of  the  nation's  dearest 
treasure. 


Augiist  ISy  1969 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE   CENTRAL 
AFRICAN  REPUBLIC 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  9  years 
ago.  a  tiny  African  nation  embarked  on 
the  unfamiliar  journey  of  becoming  a 
state.  Located  at  almost  the  exact  cen- 
ter of  the  continent,  this  landlocked 
French  colony  appeared  to  have  a  dif- 
ficult path  to  follow  in  striving  to  achieve 
complete  Independence.  With  its  history 
of  dependence  on  Prance  dating  back  to 
1894,  and  a  backward  if  not  a  faltering 
economy,  little  more  than  faith  and  de- 
termination were  the  resources  at  hand. 
Yet  today  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  pride 
and  confidence  that  I  salute  the  Central 
African  Republic. 

The  chief  economic  activity  in  the 
Central  African  Republic — It  occupies 
approximately  90  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion— Is  its  agriculture.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  independence  in  1960,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  wisely  concentrated  Its  ef- 
forts toward  developing  an  eflBclent  ag- 
riculture and  making  it  an  asset  to  its 
economy.  Government-sponsored  pro- 
grams have  provided  farmers  with  in- 
struction on  the  myriad  aspects  needed 
to  attain  rural  success,  from  the  rudi- 
ments of  proper  timing  of  planting  and 
harvesting  to  the  complications  of  op- 
erating sophisticated  equipment.  The 
emphasis  has  been  on  modernization  and 
mechanization,  with  encouraging  results. 
Production  of  the  chief  cash  crop  of  cot- 
ton soared  25  percent  above  that  of  1967. 
reaching  a  record  level  of  49,000  tons  in 
1968.  In  addition,  diversification  is  not 
lacking,  with  increased  production  in 
tobacco,  rice,  coffee,  and  other  food 
products. 

Nonetheless,  the  Central  African  Re- 
public is  not  without  its  share  of  indiLS- 
try.  A  significant  increase  in  diamond 
production — the  output  in  1968  was  five 
times  that  of  1960 —  accounts  for  slightly 
more  than  half  of  their  exports.  New 
projects,  under  the  guidance  and  fore- 
sight of  the  Government,  include  a  recent 
completion  of  a  $10  million  textile  plant 
and  a  $2.5  million  group  of  plants  for 
manufacturing  oil  and  soap,  flour,  and 
animal  feed. 

One  of  the  problems  the  Central  Afri- 
can Republic  has  had  to  grapple  with 
has  been  the  difficulties  involved  in  trans- 
porting their  goods.  Rightly  so,  the  cur- 
rent 1967-70  development  plan  has  pro- 
vided for  an  extensive  roadbullding  pro- 
gram. Over  the  4-year  period  covered  by 
the  plan,  some  $36  million  has  been  allo- 


cated for  this  vital  necessity.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  worked  hand  in  hand  with 
private  investors,  supplying  75  percent 
of  these  funds. 

But  if  the  goods  have  a  hard  time 
getting  out,  what  else  can  be  done?  You 
can  bring  people  to  them.  Last  year  found 
our  African  friends  vrtth  a  modem  jet 
airport  and  an  international-class  hotel. 
To  further  entice  visitors,  not  to  men- 
tion the  promotion  of  tourism,  there  are 
game  reserves  for  hunters  or  photog- 

To  the  Central  African  RepubUc.  which 
has  established  a  substantial  foothold 
as  a  thriving  nation,  to  her  leader  Gen- 
raphy  hobbjrlsts,  water-skiing,  boating, 
or  other  forms  of  recreation.  The  dry 
season  in  this  rolling,  grassy,  and  wooded 
highland  is  pleasantly  cool, 
eral  Bokassa  and  to  her  people.  I  extend 
my  warmest  wishes  on  this  ninth  amii- 
versary  of  independence. 


August  13,  1969 


THE  CONSUMER  PAYS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tv^day,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reading 
our  Sixth  Congressional  District  news- 
papers. I  find  an  Increasing  awareness  on 
the  part  of  our  editors  about  the  dangers 
of  inflation  and  resulting  high  prices. 
This  concern  is  a  reflection  of  the  mood 
of  our  people. 

This  was  the  theme  of  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Hendricks  Pioneer 
of  July  31. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  reading 
of  this  editorial,  which  follows,  to  my 
colleagues: 

The  Consumer  Pats 
The  arithmetic  of  high  and  rising  prices 
was  recently  explained  with  dramatic  clarity 
by  Mr.  Gerry  Pratt.  Business  Editor  of  The 
Portland  Oregonlan.  He  presents  the  tragic 
toll  of  Inflation  in  a  tone  of  neither  blame 
nor  rancor. 

First  he  takes  national  figures  that  show 
average  earnings  of  retail  chain  food  stores 
at  1.1  percent  net  profit  on  sales.  Then  he 
describes  the  effect  of  a  more  or  less  typicU 
new  wage  contract  signed  by  a  grocery  work- 
ers union  that  over  a  three-year  period  will 
add  24.5  percent  to  retailer  wage  costs — nut 
unusual  in  the  light  of  current  contracts. 
Then  Mr.  Pratt  translates  this  increased  ccst 
Into  the  additional  sales  that  wll  be  re- 
quired to  make  It  up.  The  figure  runs  about 
$450  an  hour  or  $3600  a  day  per  cash  register. 
In  Mr.  Pratt's  words.  "The  vicious  part  of 
the  cycle  is  that  labor  leaders  are  trapped. 
They  must  produce  better  and  better  con- 
tracts— or  g^ve  way  to  younger,  more  aggres- 
sive men  who  will.  Management  is  trapped 
too,  by  Investors  looking  for  profits  to  give 
them  a  fair  return  on  Investment  equal  to 
the  inflation  cycle  that  is  making  other  In- 
vestments more  attractive.  They  don't  want 
to  take  the  strike — and  they  have  to  have 
profits.  Who  pays?" 

There  is  no  one  to  pay  but  the  consumer. 
And  as  Mr.  Pratt  points  out,  the  tragedy  of 
inflation  involves  the  consumer  who  h.as 
worked  a  lifetime  and  is  living  on  a  fixed 
Income.  In  reality,  he  has  become  the  victim, 
rather  than  the  benefactor,  of  the  welfare 
state  philosophy — and  if  he  is  around  long 
enough,  we  might  even  starve  him  to  death." 


GEORGIA-PACIFIC  CORP.'S  GIFT  TO 
NATURE  CONSERVANCY 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  August  6,  an  editorial  appeared  in 
the  Oregonlan  which  I  feel  is  of  vital 
interest  to  my  colleagues,  since  It  pre- 
ents  a  different  view  of  the  so-called 
timber  barons,  and  demonstrates  that 
at  least  one  of  the  largest  forest  products 
producers,  the  Georgia-Paciflc  Corp.,  is 
vitally  Interested  in  the  preservation  of 
one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  natural  re- 
sources; namely,  our  redwood  forests. 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  that 
editorial,  by  Mr.  Herbert  Lundy : 

Georgia-Pacific's  Redwoods  Gift  Reveals 
New  Face  op  Timber  Barons 

(By  Herbert  Lundy) 

The  timber  industry  took  a  fearful  beat- 
ing from  outdoor  conservation  spokesmen 
in  their  commendable  and  successful  efforts 
to  set  aside  large  areas  of  redwoods  In  Cali- 
fornia as  a  national  park.  To  whip  up  public 
support,  lumbermen  were  pictured  as  the 
beasts  of  the  forest  out  to  lay  low  everj 
tree  and  leave  the  giant  redwoods  only  a 
memory. 

But  now  comes  the  Georgia-Pacific  Cor- 
poration, one  of  the  largest  forest  products 
companies,  with  a  gift  of  two  redwood  groves 
totaling  390  acres  on  the  Van  Duzen  River 
In  northern  California.  The  groves  contain 
an  estimated  $6  million  worth  of  timber,  in- 
cluding 206  acres  of  old  growth  up  to  800 
years  In  age  and  15  feet  In  diameter. 

With  the  national  goal  established  by  Con- 
gress being  26  million  homes  by  1978 — an 
average  of  2.6  million  a  year  compared  with 
the  present  construction  rate  of  1.5  million — 
some  eyebrows  may  be  raised  by  Georgia- 
Pacific's  donation  to  the  public.  After  all. 
the  prime  redwood  In  this  gift  package  would 
provide  houses  for  a  million  jjeople. 

But  the  national  interest  also  demands 
preservation  of  large  stands  of  these  mag- 
nificent trees,  not  as  "wilderness"  but  as  pro- 
tected areas  to  be  visited  by  millions  of 
Americans  and  visitors  from  afar.  The  deed 
was  given  to  The  Nature  Conservancy,  a  pri- 
vately organized,  national,  nonprofit  organi- 
zation formed  to  acquire  and  protect  out- 
standing natural  areas.  The  California  Park 
System  will  administer  the  tract  12  miles 
from  Fortuna,  Calif. 

Georgia-Pacific  is  only  one  of  the  many 
large  wood  products  firms  which  recognize 
respKjnsiblllty  to  communities  and  the  public 
generally.  But  in  Oregon  Eilone,  Portland- 
based  Georgia-Paciflc  provides  500,000  acres 
of  deer  hunting  territory  and  maintains  sev- 
eral parks  for  public  recreation. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  report  G-P's  interest  In 
recreation  and  conservation  because,  as  al- 
most everyone  in  Oregon  knows,  Georgia- 
Pacific's  Intentions  were  viewed  with  much 
suspicion  when  It  entered  Washington  and 
Oregon  after  World  War  n  and  started  buy- 
ing vast  timber  acreages  and  operating 
companies. 

Robert  B.  Pamplln,  president,  made  no 
bones  of  this  the  other  day  in  addressing 
a  luncheon  of  Oregon  business  leaders  on 
behalf  of  his  board  of  directors  at  the  Port- 
land Hilton. 

'Most  of  you  can  remember  then  that  the 
'common  gossip'  among  a  lot  of  people 
around  town  was  that  we  would  be  broke 
within  a  few  years  and  that  we  were  'cutting 
out  and  getting  out,'  "  he  said.  Then  he  gave 
some  statistics: 
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Georgia-Pacific's  sales  In  1954  were  $65 
million,  profit  that  year  was  $1,794,000  and 
net  worth  was  $22  million. 

"It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  can  state  today 
our  sales  last  year  were  over  $1  billion  and 
our  profits  were  $76  million — or,  in  other 
words,  our  profits  last  year  were  more  than 
our  sales  In  1954.  Prom  this  you  cim  see  we 
are  quite  a  long  way  from  being  broke!  Fiir- 
thermore.  Instead  of  cutting  out  and  getting 
out,  we  now  have  in  Oregon  an  investment 
of  over  $300  million,  and  over  5,500  employes 
whose  annual  payroll  last  year  toppeid  $47 
million." 

Georgia-Paciflc,  on  the  basis  of  this  phe- 
nomenal growth,  evidently  could  afford  the 
redwoods  gift  to  the  nation.  Still,  the  com- 
pany didn't  have  to  do  it.  There  ought  to 
be  a  big  public  hand  for  the  enlightened 
management  and  public  conscience  of  this 
group  of  "timber  barons." 
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BREZHNEV  SETS  THE  CLOCK  BACK 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

of    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sober- 
ing account  of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union 
is  contained  in  the  Sunday  Magazine  of 
the  New  York  Times  for  August  10,  1969. 
The  article  is  written  by  Henry  Kamm, 
imtil  recently  chief  of  the  Moscow  bu- 
reau of  the  New  York  Times. 

I  describe  the  article  as  "sobering"  be- 
cause it  certainly  should  be  for  those 
Americans  who  euphorically  look  for  bet- 
ter things  within  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  basis  of  the  slenderest  indications 
that  life  in  that  oppressive  country  Is 
being  even  infinitesimally  lightened.  The 
article  is  simply  confirmation  for  those 
of  us  who  realize  the  awesome  extent 
of  centralized  governmental  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  New  York  Times  can 
hardly  be  accused  of  being  a  "hard- 
liner" on  the  subject  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Other  of  Its  correspondents  as  well  as  the 
American  people  should  read  Mr.  Kamm's 
article.  It  follows: 

Brezhnev  Sets  the  Clock  Back 
(By  Henry  Kamm) 

Five  years  ago.  Nlkita  S.  Khrushchev 
found  himself  swiftly  transferred  from  su- 
preme rule  over  the  Soviet  Union  to  tend- 
ing flowers  and  cucumbers  In  exile  In  a  V.IP. 
cottage  colony  outside  of  Moscow.  And  flve 
years  ago  hope  faded  once  more  for  the  op- 
pressed human  spirit  in  that  unhappy  land. 

Somehow,  this  truth  does  not  seem  to 
have  reached  the  West.  A  reporter,  back 
after  two  years  in  the  Soviet  Union,  finds 
himself  constantly  answering  questions  and 
replying  to  comments  based  on  an  appraisal 
of  the  Soviet  Union  that  is  now  five  years 
out  of  date  and  was  from  the  outset  rosier 
than  reality.  What  do  you  mean  there  are  no 
rebellious  poets?  Aren't  there  Voznesensky 
and  Bella  AkhmaduUna?  And  how  about 
Yevtushenko?  Well.  I  explain,  the  first  two 
are  having  trouble  getting  anything  pub- 
lished, certainly  nothing  even  vaguely  un- 
orthodox, and  It's  been  a  long  time  since 
Yevtushenko  has  felt  rebellious  at  his  type- 
writer, and  still  he  has  been  fired  from  the 
editorial  board  of  the  literary  monthly 
Yunost. 

And  the  man  named  to  succeed  him.  Ana- 
toly  KuznetsoT.  a  novelist,  so  despaired  of 
the  futtire  of  his  country  that  he  reached 
the  heart-rending  decision   to  defect  on  a 


visit  to  Britain  last  month.  Heart-rending, 
because  he  knew  that  hU  choice  of  free- 
dom— as  a  writer  In  a  co\intry  whose  lan- 
guage he  does  not  speak — will  make  it  un- 
likely for  a  long  time  to  come  for  any 
Soviet  artist  suspect  of  liberal  learnings  to 
visit  the  West. 

But  isn't  Igor  Blashkov  performing  cycles 
of  concerts  of  avant-garde  music,  including 
works  of  Soviet  composers.  In  Leningrad? 
Mr.  Blashkov  has  been  fired,  I  say,  and  Is 
now  working  In  the  Ukraine.  And  how  about 
that  daring  film  about  the  life  of  Rublyov. 
the  Ikon  painter?  Didn't  it  win  a  prize  in 
Cannes?  Yes.  but  more  than  two  years  after 
Its  completion  It  has  not  yet  been  shown  to 
the  Soviet  public.  And  so  on. 

Not  the  series  of  political  trials  beginning 
with  the  writers  Andrei  Sinyavsky  and  Yuli 
Daniel  nor  even  the  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia has  succeeded  in  dispelling  the  illusion 
that  somehow  the  Soviet  Union  has  over- 
come Stalin's  legacy  and  is  engaged  on  the 
road  toward  decency  and  liberalization,  al- 
lowing for  the  occasional  detour. 

No  one  knows  better  how  far  the  ruling 
group,  headed  by  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  has 
turned  back  to  clock  than  those  who  had 
their  hopes  stirred  during  the  erratic  rule  of 
Khrushchev.  For  reasons  connected  more 
with  the  infighting  for  power  than  a  devo- 
tion to  truth  and  freedom,  Khrushchev  raised 
the  curtain  on  the  carnage  and  incarceration 
of  Russia's  best  by  which  Stalin  had  ruled. 
While  incomplete  and  self-serving  Khru- 
shchev's de-Stalinlzation  marked  the  first 
time  that  the  Soviet  Communist  party,  the 
absolute  and  infallible  guardian  of  the  re- 
vealed truth  by  which  240  million  Soviet  citi- 
zens must  pretend  to  live,  confessed  to  the 
world  that  for  three-quarters  of  the  period 
of  Soviet  rule  that  rule  had  been  exercised 
by  a  megalomaniac  madman. 

This  first  flickering  of  truth  raised  hopes 
in  some  Russian  breasts,  hopes  that  the 
truth  might  some  day  come  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  a  measure  of  freedom  must 
follow.  The  present  leaders  have  extinguished 
that  hope.  Khrushchev  has  become  an  un- 
person, while  all  public  references  to  Stalin 
serve  to  restore  to  him  a  measure  of  his 
former  glory.  And  not  only  in  the  public 
prints. 

"The  most  despairing  thing  about  my 
country  is  that  if  you  ask  any  normal  person 
what  he  thinks  of  Stalin  and  what  of  Khru- 
shchev, Stalin  will  be  talked  of  with  respect 
and  Khrushchev  with  disdain,"  a  friend,  a 
scholar  of  democratic  convictions,  said. 

During  my  travels — to  Siberia  and  the  So- 
viet Far  East,  Central  Asia  and  the  Caucasus, 
to  Minsk  and  Leningrad — I  asked  as  many 
Russians  as  I  could  to  make  that  comparison. 
Invariably,  Stalin  emerged  as  a  revered  father 
figure,  a  great  man — "He  had  his  faults,  but 
so  did  Napoleon" — and  a  dignified  leader  of 
a  nation  that  wants  to  be  great.  Khrushchev, 
by  contrast,  was  depicted  as  a  rustic  buffoon, 
a  braggart,  a  plotter  of  harebrained  and 
wasteful  schemes,  uncultured  and  undig- 
nified to  the  point  of  banging  his  desk  at  the 
United  Nations  with  his  shoe.  The  people  had 
no  share  in  the  removal  of  Khrushchev,  but 
his  barefoot  outburst  helped  Immeasurably 
in  making  his  ouster  i>opular.  The  Russian 
people  forgive  no  breach  of  dignity  by  their 
rulers. 

A  high  Soviet  official  told  a  French  diplo- 
mat who  had  tried  to  explain  why  the  French 
allowed  General  de  Gaulle  to  resign.  "I  dont 
understand,  when  we  have  a  good  czar  we 
keep  him."  To  the  average  Russian.  Stalin 
fulfilled  the  role  of  a  good  czar — distant, 
aloof  and  authoritarian — and  Khrushchev 
did  not.  So  Khrushchev's  great  accomplish- 
ment on  behalf  of  truth  and  enlightenment 
counts  only  with  the  handful  who  think  like 
my  democratic  scholar  friend. 

The  plodding  i>nd  insecure  team  that  fol- 
lowed the  reasonably  benevolent  dictator  it 
toppled  Is  not  the  pure  evil  that  the  Soviet 
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Union  endured  t(k  three  decades  In  the  per- 
son of  Stalin.  It  Is  doubtful  that  Brezhnev 
and  his  associates  possess  the  perverted 
greatness  and  the^  evil  boldness  of  vision  that 
enabled  Stalin  to  fule  his  anarchic  and  amor- 
phous realm  by  sieer  terror.  They  are  ruling, 
instead,  by  sheer  (weight,  a  concentrated  bu- 
reaucratic mass  or  heavy  specific  gravity  that 
presses  down  on '  the  loose  mass  below  but 
moves  very  Uttlei  They  have  made  no  bold 
departures,  at  home  or  abroad,  except  the 
negative  Initiatives  of  undoing  some  of 
Khrushchev's  m^t  disastrous  agricultural 
errors  Immediately  after  they  took  power 
and  Invading  Czechoslovakia  last  year.  How 
then  does  the  Soviet  Union  look  after  five 
years  of  such  ruleP 

To  see  the  country  In  meaningful  perspec- 
tive, a  foreigner  i^ust  try  to  view  It  through 
the  eyes  of  Russians  with  whose  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  world  ^e  can  Identify.  They  must 
ugh  a  mysterious  alchemy 
managed  to  shake  off  the 
ures  on  all  Soviet  citizens 
ssla  was  once  part  of  the 
and  political  tradition. 
The  foreigner's! own  vision  during  his  stay 
in  the  inhospltaile  country  Is  distorted  by 
his  being  forced  tto  live  In  compartments  and 
passageways  resorved  to  outsiders,  rigidly 
ficreeaad.  off  fron^  the  realities  of  life  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  (s  possible  for  the  foreigner 
Ith  those  few  who  because 
of  their  himger  fir  contact  with  the  life  and 
culture  of  the  wc^rld  they  are  not  allowed  to 
o  disloyalty  to  their  own 
ey  love,  cast  aside  normal 
associate  with  foreigners, 
any  of  my  Soviet  friends 
ent   from   the   authorities 

d  them. 
Ulgent  men  and  women 
d  professions,  some  young, 
I  love  them  not  only  be- 
cause they  dared  |to  walk  past  the  policeman 
pHDSted  at  the  efatrance  to  the  foreigners' 
ghetto  In  which  jl  was  required  to  live,  but 
were  all  that  made  my 
e  Soviet  Union  bearable, 
omogenlzed  homo  Sovletl- 
an"  Pravda  Is  so  fond  of 
boasting  the  Sokrlet  system  has  created — 
they  were  the  o^ly  human  beings  who  re- 
vlrtues  and  vices  of  the 
vlduals  with  whom  normal 
any  subject  was  possible, 
did  not  have  to  be  trans- 
special  Soviet  vocabulary, 
lllence  of  the  spirit  under 
rated  onslaught  that  has 
against  It. 
up  ever  In  the  process  of 
women  and  children  Into 
nd  to  prevent  backsliding. 
It  Is  hardly  possible  to  leave  one's  home  with- 
out being  constantly  confronted  by  banners, 
posters  and  blllbttards  bearing  slogans.  Step- 
ping into  the  street,  he  may  be  greeted  by  a 
poster  declaring  ihat  the  ever-present  Lenin 
lived,  lives  and  ^\1  live,  or  urging  him  to 
work  for  the  vlctbry  of  Communism.  On  the 
bus,  be  Is  likely  tp  face  a  sign  celebrating  the 
glory  of  the  Sovlfet  people,  or  of  labor,  or  of 
the  army.  Arrlvldg  at  his  Job  he  may  find  the 
uniqueness  of  Mafxlsm-Lenlnlsm  proclaimed. 
The  posters  are  alike  In  the  repetttlveness  of 
the  slogans,  low  quality  of  design  and  drafts- 
msmshlp,  and  hlfeous  colors. 

Soviet  newsp&^rs  are  made  up  In  great 
part  of  sermonising  articles.  Whether  they 
deal  with  achlevsments  of  the  petrochemical 
industry,  relations  with  Afghanistan  or  the 
successes  of  amateur  choral  groups,  the  tone 
is  heavily  self-saitlsfled.  calling  on  all  con- 
cerned to  contlaue  the  good  work  for  the 
greater  glory  of  Oommunlsm  and  the  father- 
land. ' 

Radio  and  television  news  broadcasts  are 
songs   of   praise  jto   the   Soviet   Union    and 
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munlst  China.  Announcements  of  Soviet 
achievements — the  winning  of  an  Olympic 
gold  medal  In  weight  lifting  or  a  succesBful 
venture  in  space — are  usually  preceded  by 
fanfares,  and  the  announcer  speaks  In  nobly 
solemn  tones,  reserved  elsewhere  for  the 
death  of  kings.  Programs  abound  in  patriotic 
poems  v?lth  Interminable  numbers  of  verses. 

There  are  compulsory  political  education 
meetings  at  places  of  work  and  in  schools, 
required  courses  In  Marxism-Leninism,  meet- 
ings of  the  party  and  Its  affiliates,  obligatory 
participation  In  May  Day  parades,  protest 
marches  against  the  foes  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  similar  festivltlee.  (These  activities  have 
been  stepped  up  since  the  plenary  meeting  of 
the  party's  Central  Committee  in  April,  1968, 
when,  in  response  to  the  liberalization  then 
under  way  in  Czechoslovakia,  an  intensifica- 
tion of  the  "Ideological  struggle"  was  called 
for.) 

The  result  of  this  sustained  cradle-to-grave 
barrage  of  stridently  one-sided  propaganda. 
unreMeved  by  the  expression  of  differing 
views,  has  been  aa  almost  total  deafening  of 
political  receptlveness  on  the  part  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Russians.  "We 
have  to  turn  off  our  ear  trumpets  to  be  able 
to  live."  an  establishment  Russian  said  to  me 
during  the  ballyhoo  that  preceded  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  In 
1967. 

Thus,  the  never-ending  wave  of  agitprop 
(agitation  and  propaganda)  has  produced 
the  most  nonpolltlcal  large  nation  on  earth. 
The  contrast  between  the  loudness  of  the 
propsiganda  and  the  sullenness  of  the  re- 
sponse is  astounding.  There  is  more  concern, 
for  Instance,  among  Americans  for  the  plight 
of  their  long-suffering  North  Vietnamese  foes 
than  there  Is  among  their  Soviet  allies,  who 
are  exposed  to  ceaseless  propaganda  on  behalf 
of  their  fighting  conu'ades. 

In  a  way,  the  present  heavy-handed  and 
unenterprising  leadership  looks  like  the  most 
truly  representative  Government  the  Soviet 
people  have  had.  Russians  of  independent 
mind  say  that  the  lethargic  and  unimagina- 
tive Brezhnev  team  is  the  Government  the 
Russian  people  deserve.  Just  as  their  leaders, 
the  overwhelming  mass  of  the  people  seem 
possessed  by  feelings  of  Inferiority,  blinded  by 
Ignorance  of  the  world  outside,  fearful  of 
taking  initiative  and  unwilling  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  their  fate. 

"But  what  can  we  do?  We  have  no  power 
and  no  rights,"  the  bright  and  beautiful  wife 
of  a  friend  said  with  a  sigh  when  the  parallel 
between  the  leaders  and  the  led  was  dis- 
cussed. 

"And  we  will  continue  to  deserve  what  we 
get  as  long  as  we  look  at  It  like  this,"  her 
husband  turned  on  her  angrily.  "This  is  the 
way  we  stand  before  authority,"  he  said, 
lowering  his  head  In  mock  submissiveness  and 
holding  out  his  arms,  crossed  at  the  wrists, 
like  a  prisoner's.  "That's  the  great  Russian 
people." 

"It  takes  courage  to  demand  freedom 
openly,  as  you  do,"  I  said. 

"No,"  he  replied,  still  angry.  "Courage 
comes  from  here  or  here,"  he  continued, 
pointing  to  his  head  and  heart.  "With  me 
It's  here,"  he  said.  Jabbing  his  stomach  with 
the  same  finger.  "I  Just  can't  live  with  it." 

This  unwillingness  to  coexist  with  the 
system  la  exceedingly  rare,  even  among  In- 
tellectuals. The  Soviet  people  don't  seem  to 
object  to  things  done  to  them  nor  things 
done  to  others  in  their  name.  The  throttling 
of  hope  for  Internal  freedom  has  aroused  no 
more  open  discontent  than  the  aggression 
against  Czechoslovakia.  There  was  almost  no 
spontaneous  public  reaction  to  the  invasion 
of  last  August.  Even  months  after  the  event, 
It  appeared  as  though  It  was  a  visitor's  ques- 
tions that  first  prompted  people  to  define 
their  own  reactions.  The  answers  revealed  two 
prevalent  attitudes,  indicative  of  bow  Rvis- 
slana  view  the  world. 
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One  was  Inferiority  feelings  expressed  in 
remarks  like,  "Why  were  the  Czechs  shout- 
ing so  much  anyway?  We  know  they  already 
have  a  great  deal  more  than  we  do,  so  what 
else  do  they  want?  Serves  them  right.  We 
have  to  pay  the  bill  one  way  or  the  other." 

Most  Russians  are  convinced  that  their 
allies  sponge  mercilessly  on  the  Soviet 
budget.  They  consider  this  an  act  of  par- 
ticular ingratitude  because  they  feel  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  already  made  enormous 
sacrifices  for  them  by  liberating  them  in 
World  War  11.  The  number  of  Soviet  soldiers 
burled  in  Czechoslovakia  was  frequently 
cited  as  an  argument  against  liberalization 
In  that  country. 

Cynicism  about  all  political  statements, 
from  any  government,  was  equally  prevalent. 
The  average  Russian  believes  that  all  gov- 
ernments lie  most  of  the  time.  They  may  not 
believe  their  own  Government's  explanation 
of  the  invasion,  but  they  also  believe  that 
all  major  powers  are  rapacious.  "It  was  either 
us  or  you  together  with  the  West  Germans," 
was  a  frequent  comment  on  the  fate  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Russians  explain  that  the  blend  of  polit- 
ical apathy  and  cynicism  derives  from  a  Rus- 
sian attitude  toward  government  that  is  far 
ol^er  than  the  Soviet  system.  Goverrunent  is 
considered  by  the  average  Russian  to  be  an 
unavoidable  evil  with  which  he  feels  no 
sense  of  identification.  His  optimum  expec- 
tation from  government  is  that  It  will  stay 
far  away,  in  Moscow,  and  not  pay  too  close 
attention  to  what  he  is  doing.  Then  he  will 
continue  to  get  away  with  as  much  shirk- 
ing on  the  Job,  petty  theft  of  government 
property  and  general  cutting  of  corners  as 
he  can. 

In  this  respect,  the  Soviet  dictatorship  is 
far  removed  from  Hitler's  Germany.  The 
Kremlin  rules  over  an  anarchic  people,  keep- 
ing them  nonmutlnous  but  falling  to  InstiU 
in  them  the  fanatic  discipline  and  unques- 
tioning obedience  that  distinguished  the 
Nazi  regime. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  makes  a  cult  of 
labor  and  claims  to  have  created  a  New  Man 
who  rejects  the  greed  and  cupidity  of  the 
capitalist  societies  and  forsakes  personal  gain 
for  the  benefit  of  the  koUekttv.  the  actual 
workdodglng  and  Inefficiency  of  labor  and 
the  single-minded  concentration  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  material  possessions  are  one  of 
the  great  initial  surprises  to  foreigners. 

Western  businessmen  and  visitors  are 
struck  by  such  things  as  the  overstafflng  and 
absurdly  intricate  bureaucracy  of  business 
organizations,  the  amount  of  time  workers 
spend  sitting  at  their  work  sites  without 
actually  working,  the  frequency  with  which 
construction  equipment  stands  idle  at  one 
site  while  its  absence  Is  obviously  making 
workers  Idle  at  another  and  the  amount  of 
building  material  stacked  away  at  construc- 
tion projects,  often  deteriorating  from  ex- 
posure, while  no  work  is  done. 

"I  bought  more  than  50  rubles  worth  of 
groceries  the  othc-  day  at  the  supermarket 
because  my  wife  and  the  children  are  going 
to  spend  the  summer  in  a  dacha  far  from 
any  store."  a  friend  reported.  "I  Imagine  in 
America  the  shopkeeper  would  be  very  happy 
with  such  a  big  customer.  But  look  what 
has  happened  to  such  normal  Instincts  in 
Russia. 

"First,  the  old  woman  with  the  abacus  who 
adds  up  the  bill  complained  because  I  bought 
so  much.  Then  the  people  waiting  behind 
me  Joined  In,  and  the  other  women  working 
in  the  store.  There  was  a  whole  group  around 
me.  'Why  should  you  buy  so  much?'  they 
asked,  or  'He  must  be  profiteering  on  a  black 
market  somewhere,'  or  'Where  did  you  get 
so  much  money,  comrade?'  They  refused  to 
let  me  buy  it." 

My  friend  is  a  mild-mannered  man  with  a 
firm  belief  that  the  Soviet  Constitution  and 
laws  allow  more  individual  rights  than  So- 
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Viet  citizens  have  the  spirit  to  claim.  Noth- 
ing will  change  for  the  better  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  he  believes,  until  this  spirit  Is 
aroused.  He  insisted  on  his  right  to  buy  all 
the  groceries  he  wanted  and  demanded  to  see 
the  manager.  He  came,  not  because  my  friend 
asked  for  him,  but  because  others  had  com- 
plained to  him  about  my  friend. 

•The  manager  asked  me  the  same  ques- 
tions as  the  others,  but  I  told  him  it  was 
none  of  his  business  and  asked  him  on  what 
grounds  he  refused  to  sell  me  what  I  wanted 
to  buy.  He  said  he  didn't  have  to  tell  me 
but  finally,  because  he  realized  that  I  was 
in  the  right  and  would  not  give  in,  he  gave 
in.  He  said  that  this  time  he  would  let  me 
buy  all  that  but  don't  do  it  again,  comrade. 
■'What  happened  next  would  also  not  hap- 
pen in  America,  I  think.  The  woman  adds  up 
on  her  abacus  what  you  bought  and  you  take 
the  slip  to  the  cash  register  to  pay.  But  no- 
body trusts  anybody  in  this  country,  so  no 
slip  can  be  for  more  than  three  rubles.  Other- 
wise, I  guess,  somebody  could  put  a  one  be- 
fore the  three  and  collect  13  rubles'  worth  of 
goods  and  pay  only  three.  So  the  limit  Is 
three.  My  50  rubles'  worth  had  to  be  divided 
In  groups  worth  no  more  than  three  rubles 
each  and  separte  slips  written  for  each.  And 
the  people  behind  me  started  to  argue  all 
over  again  because  they  had  to  wait  while 
the  woman  did  this. 

"If  you  understand  all  the  tragedy  and  all 
the  comedy  of  trying  to  buy  50  rubles'  worth 
of  groceries  in  the  most  modern  store  in  the 
capital  of  this  great  country,  you  Westerners 
will  understand  what  It  means  to  be  a  Rus- 
sian." my  friend  said.  "And  the  greatest 
Irony  is  that  the  only  Ideal  of  most  Russians 
is  to  live  like  you  Americans  do.  But  their 
ideal  Is  limited  to  your  material  life.  The 
Ideals  of  this  country  are  the  ideals  of  yo\u- 
bourgeoisie." 

How  does  the  spirit  of  an  Intelligent  and 
sensitive  man  survive  In  so  hostile  an  atmos- 
phere? "By  blotting  out  your  sensitivity  as 
early  as  you  can  and  using  your  intelligence 
to  get  the  most  out  of  the  system."  a  Russian, 
who  has  never  tried  either,  said.  But  many 
have  followed  that  pattern,  giving  rise  to  a 
class  of  intellectuals  of  extraordinary  cjml- 
clsm. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Academy  of  Science 
of  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Georgia,  a  dozen 
academicians  talked  with  me  over  glasses  of 
the  sweet  local  champagne.  They  were  dis- 
tinguished men  from  various  academic  dis- 
ciplines, sure  of  their  value  and  high  station. 
Their  ease  and  bearing,  the  cut  and  cloth  of 
their  suits,  the  fact  that  they  had  traveled 
abroad,  set  them  apart  from  Soviet  Man,  even 
of  high  rank.  They  would  have  looked  at 
home  at  the  Union  League:  they  were  the 
most  worldly  group  I  met  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  what  these  extraordinary  men  said  on 
any  subject — the  moral  problems  of  scien- 
tists, youth  questioning  established  values, 
the  role  of  the  modem  university.  Czecho- 
slovakia. China — was  Soviet-ordinary.  Soviet 
intellectuals  who  have  made  it  speak  about 
the  great  Issues  In  the  same  terms  as  politi- 
cally well-drilled  farmers  or  mechanics.  The 
language  is  that  of  Pravda. 

The  problems  I  raised,  they  said,  were 
strictly  the  problems  of  the  West,  did  not 
exist  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  could  never 
arise.  Soviet  scientists  are  not  bothered  by 
the  knowledge  that  much  of  their  research 
might  some  day  be  used  to  blow  up  the  world 
because  they  know  their  country  would  never 
make  aggressive  war.  Soviet  youth  is  Joyous 
and  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  It  is  living 
In  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds  and  knows 
that  it  will  get  even  better.  Problems  In  the 
university?  What  problems?  Not  here.  There 
was  never  a  wink  or  the  redeeming  shadow 
of  a  doubt. 

The  few  who  have  not  sold  out  suffer, 
mostly  In  silence.  To  possess  a  sense  of  truth 
and  beauty  when  one  must  live  svurounded 
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by  lies  and  ugliness  is  painful.  When  I  told 
a  friend  that  a  mutual  friend,  a  Westerner, 
had  fallen  ill  from  the  bitterness  of  living  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Russian  asked,  "How 
long  has  he  been  here?" 
"Three  years." 

"And  I've  been  here  for  43,"  the  43-year-old 
Russian  said  dryly. 

An  artist  whose  work  is  not  exhibited  and 
who  drives  a  taxi  because  he  says  he  cannot 
bear  to  work  in  a  Soviet  organization  said, 
"You  may  not  believe  me.  but  I  spend  80  per 
cent  of  my  vital  energy  Just  on  remaining 
human."  It  takes  that  much  energy,  he  ex- 
plained, actively  resisting  the  influence  of 
the  ceaseless  propaganda,  resisting  getting 
depressed  by  the  ugliness  of  so  much  of  ma- 
terial life  and  objects,  studying  English, 
French  and  German  to  be  able  to  listen  to 
Western  news  broadcasts  and  trying  to  find 
at  least  moderately  attractive  things  with 
which  to  decorate  the  one  room  he  and  his 
vrtfe  have  In  an  old  apartment,  In  which  they 
share  kitchen  and  bath  with  five  other 
tenants. 

Most  Russian  consumer  goods — clothes, 
furniture,  utensils — are  ugly.  Former  West- 
ern residents  who  retiu-n  to  Moscow  these 
days  are  struck  by  the  Improvement  they  see 
in  this  respect,  and  Russians  say  that  that  is 
true,  but  things  are  still  far  from  beauUful — 
only  less  ugly.  Houses  being  built  now,  for 
example,  are  no  longer  the  richly  ugly  con- 
fections of  the  Stalinist  period — like  the  All- 
Unlon  Exhibition  of  Economic  Achievements 
in  Moscow,  or  the  entire  city  of  Minsk — but 
resemble  the  drabbest  of  modern  Western 
buildings.  And  the  same  buildings  are  polng 
up  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
Arriving  In  Khabarovsk  from  Moscow,  after 
eight  hours  of  flight  and  3,800  miles  further 
east,  one  has  the  sensation  of  never  having 
gotten  off  the  ground.  The  scene  Is  the  same. 
Because  of  the  ugliness  of  Soviet  cities, 
those  who  respond  to  beauty  like  to  visit 
regions  that  have  not  yet  been  Soviet  for  a 
long  time  and  retain  a  European  aspect. — like 
the  Baltic  countries,  or  the  Carpathian  re- 
gion annexed  from  Czechoslovakia  after 
World  War  II — or  undeveloped  and  exotic 
parts  of  Central  Asia.  Siberia  or  the  Caucasus. 
For  similar  reasons,  household  objects  and 
clothes  of  peasant  origin  are  greatly  prized 
by  people  of  taste.  But  there  is  no  relief  for 
such  people  from  the  pervasive  barrenness 
of  cultural  life. 

The  major  novels  of  Alexander  Solzhenlt- 
syn  circulate  in  Moscow  only  in  typescript  or 
in  Russian- language  editions  brought  In 
from  the  West.  Most  works  of  originality  and 
Imagination  do  not  even  have  underground 
circulation.  They  are  written  "for  the  drawer" 
of  the  writer's  desk  In  the  feeble  hope  of  a 
better  day.  Room  for  innovation  In  theater, 
music  and  dance  is  Infinitesimal.  Yuri  Lyubl- 
mov,  director  of  the  Haganka  Theater,  the 
most  adventurous  in  Moscow,  is  proudest  ol 
his  production  of  "Ten  Days  That  Shook  the 
World,"  after  John  Reed's  book.  His  daring 
has  consisted  In  staging  a  rhetorical  and 
clumsily  proi>agandi6tlc  play  in  the  manner 
of  the  German  expressionist  theater  of  the 
twenties.  Even  such  a  deviation  from  the 
prevailing  Socialist  realism  Is  considered 
daring  modernism. 

The  Bolshol  Opera  and  Ballet  are  dusty 
museums  of  outdated  styles,  with  repertories 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  leap  directly  from 
the  Romantic  to  the  Soviet  period.  A  con- 
ductor, asked  whether  he  saw  any  possibility 
of  mounting  Berg's  "Wozzek"  at  the  Bolshol, 
replied  sadly,  "We  haven't  even  reached 
Wagner  and  Strauss  yet."  Concert  and  recital 
programs  are  equally  unadventurous,  and, 
because  of  the  Infrequency  of  performance, 
those  works  of  the  later  repertoire  that  turn 
up  tend  to  be  badly  and  unldlomatlcally 
played.  The  plight  of  the  composer  of 
genuinely  modem  mxisic — not  of  the  spuri- 
ous, folk-derived,  approved  style — Is  even 
sadder  than   that  of   the   writer,   poet   or 
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painter  who  works  for  his  desk  drawer.  The 
composer's  work  is  Incomplete  without  per- 
formance. 

The  museums  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  filled 
with  acres  of  academic  and  blgger-than-life 
paintings  of  the  approved  school.  It  Is  Ironic 
and  sad  that  on  this  level  of  creation  the 
Ideal  communication  between  the  creator 
and  the  public  seems  to  exist  far  more  fully 
than  In  the  West,  where  works  of  orlglnaUty 
and  imagination  often  go  unnoticed.  I  have 
seen  groups  of  eager  people  seriously  dis- 
cussing and  appreciating  the  works  of  nonart 
that  face  them.  Equally  sad  is  the  fact  that 
very  few  of  the  "underground"  painters 
whose  work  Is  seen  only  in  their  houses  or 
at  friends',  show  enough  talent  to  be  taken 
seriously. 

Alcohol  U  the  great  substitute  for  printing, 
performance  or  exhibition  for  people  with 
creative  talent.  Haunted  by  the  absence  of 
the  essential  public  for  the  works  they  have 
created  or  feel  stirring  within  them,  they 
drown  their  gifts  in  vodka.  It  destroys  the 
talent  first  and  the  man  later. 

People  of  artistic  and  Intellectual  pred- 
ilections look  for  Ivory  towers  In  which 
they  can  lead  satisfying  lives  without  having 
to  prostitute  themselves.  They  may  find  their 
havens  in  mathematical  linguistics,  or  mvisi- 
cology,  or  pre-Columbian  art.  A  woman,  re- 
plying seriously  to  the  Joking  question  what 
her  year-and-a-half-old  son  would  be  when 
he  grew  up,  said,  "A  classicist,  it's  safe."  But 
for  every  Solzhenltsyn  or  Voznesensky.  or 
those  who  write  In  the  hope  of  some  day 
being  published,  for  every  painter  and 
musician  who  lives  as  an  artist  only  In  the 
stillness  of  his  room,  there  are  thousands 
whose  integrity  as  men  and  artists  is  tem- 
pered by  the  all  too  human  wish  to  live  well 
and  raise  their  children  In  tranquUlity. 

And  for  every  Slnyavsky  or  Daniel,  or  Larlsa 
Daniel,  or  Pavel  Lltvlnov,  or  Aleksandr  Oinz- 
burg,  or  Yuri  Galanskov,  or  Pyotr  Grlgorenko, 
or  Pyotr  Yaklr.  or  Natasha  Gorbanevskaya — 
the  heroic  and  lonely  few  who.  like  my  friend, 
cannot  coexist  with  the  system  and  must 
say  so — there  are  hundreds  of  others  who 
sec  the  same  wrongs  but  have  not  found  the 
tongue  and  the  heart  to  say  so.  and  thousands 
who  also  see  them  but  pretend  that  they 
don't,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  who  hate 
those  that  say  so.  because  to  say  so  is  rocking 
the  boat  and  the  rulers  reward  a  peaceful, 
well-behaved  citizenry  with  more  bread,  and 
it  Is  bread  most  Russians  want  and  not 
freedom. 

The  hopeful  Image  of  the  Soviet  Union  still 
common  in  the  West  is  so  wrong  that  even 
some  strongly  anti-Soviet  groups  are  basing 
their  protests  on  unduly  positive  ideas.  The 
Jewish  groups  that  protest.  Justifiably, 
against  the  deprivation  of  full  cultural  and 
religious  rights  from  Soviet  Jews  raise  the 
impression  that  the  3,000.000  Soviet  Jews  are 
asking  such  rights  and  are  heartened  by  such 
demands  from  beyond  the  borders.  The  truth 
Is  blacker. 

The  typical  Soviet  Jew  feels,  like  other 
Sortet  citizens,  deprived  of  his  human  right, 
only  more  so.  He  knows  he  lives  in  a  country 
that  is  as  anti-Semitic  as  the  rest  of  Eastern 
Europe.  But  he  is  not  outraged.  He  knows  his 
place.  He  hopes  that  he  will  be  left  alone, 
if  he  keeps  quiet,  and  his  brothers  abroad  do 
the  same.  And  who  knows,  perhaps.  If  he  Is 
allowed  to  live  in  peace,  some  day  a  leader 
will  come  along  who  will  not  require  a  Jew 
to  be  twice  as  good  as  all  the  other  candi- 
dates to  get  the  Job. 

The  doubtful  image  of  the  Soviet  Union  as 
a  country  that,  while  somewhat  behind  the 
West  in  standards  of  living  and  freedom.  Is 
heading  in  the  same  direction  is  due.  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  unswerving  commitment  of  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  West  to 
the  unproved  idea  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  can  be  assured  only  by  assuring  the 
Soviet  Union  of  our  wide  span  of  tolerance. 
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To  a  CBecboalovak,  It  woiild  b«  dlfflctilt  to 
see  the  difference  between  thlB  policy  and 
what  waa  once  known  derlolvely  as  "appeaae- 
ment,"  an  ide>  that  proved  notably  unauc- 
ceesful  in  dealing  with  Hitler. 

Why  should  ihe  average  citizen  ot  the  Weat 
think  too  badly  of  the  Soviet  Union  when 
the  total  American  riposte  to  the  rape  ot 
Czechoelovakla  by  broad  daylight  was  a  brief 
delay  both  In  the  negotiations  about  arms- 
reduction  negotiations  and  the  tour  of  the 
Soviet  Union  b^  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Band?  (The  belated  arrival  of  the  Midwest- 
em  pipers  and  drummers  In  April  came,  fit- 
tingly, at  the!  time  Moscow  Onlsbed  the 
Prague  Job  wl^h  the  removal  of  the  liberal 
Czechoelovak  garty  leaders.) 

The  Soviet  0*^0°  has  also  been  remark- 
ably successful  tn  creating  conditions  In 
which  WestemI  news  media  find  It  difficult 
to  present  a  tr|ie  and  complete  Image  of  the 
country.  The  ntethods  are  crude  pressure  or 
gentle  persuasion  and  they  work. 

By  crude  priessure.  the  authorities  have 
frightened  the  bulk  of  the  100  or  so  Western 
correspondents  Into  thinking  twice  before 
writing  an  article  that  might  expose  them 
to  warning,  retaliation  or  expulsion.  The 
threat  of  being  expelled  hangs  over  Western 
newsmen,  and  those  who  think  twice  almost 
always  conclude  that  expulsion  Is  a  greater 
-  eviutban  silence. 

The  Westernj  news  agencies  have  mini- 
mized their  covferage  of  Soviet  dissidents,  for 
example,  becaiise  their  bureaus  might  be 
closed  and  they^  would  find  It  difficult  to  sell 
their  service  If  It  did  not  Include  the  vital 
Moscow  dateline.  As  a  result,  their  Junior 
correspondents,  some  of  the  brightest  Jour- 
nalists in  townl  find  It  Impossible  to  write 
the  stories  they  pave  gathered. 

Among  the  seplcc  resident  correspondents, 
there  are  representatives  of  Important  news- 
papers whose  chAef  stock-in-trade  Is  expertise 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  For  them,  expulsion 
might  mean  the  end  of  their  Journalistic 
careers  or,  at  l^ast.  recall  to  leas  profitable 
assignments  at  the  home  office.  It  proves  an 
effective  deterrent  to  full  coverage.  Similarly, 
visiting  scholars  tend  to  pull  their  punches 
when  writing  because  their  careers  will  be 
enhanced  by  betog  allowed  to  visit  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  8p>eclaUze. 

Because  of  tlje  physical  and  professional 
discomforts  of  forking  in  Moscow,  there  are 
newspapers  whd  find  their  Moscow  bureaus 
a  staffing  problem.  They  tend  to  send  Jour- 
nalists who  are  easily  persuaded  that,  news 
being  difficult  t<)  come  by  and  social  life  in 
the  artificially  self-enclosed  foreign  com- 
mxinity  free  and]  easy,  there  is  no  great  point 
In  trying.  This  4ttltude  endears  them  to  the 
authorities,  who  (reward  them  with  the  things 
that  in  most  otcer  countries  are  free  to  aU 
Journalists:  the  right  to  travel,  to  see  in- 
nocuous public  figures  in  pursuit  of  non- 
poUtlcal  stories  >nd  to  attend  public  events. 
Radio-television  correspondents  know  that 
If  they  say  unfriendly  things  on  radio  they 
are  likely  to  fin<  their  next  request  to  do  a 
television  show  jturned  down  or  their  film 
held  up  from  shipping  until  It  has  lost  its 
news  value.  Slnie  the  glory  Is  in  television 
rather  than  radii),  some  correspondents  tend 
to  keep  themselves  in  check  in  their  radio 
news  and  comm#ntarles.  This  is  particularly 
true  for  correspqndents  from  Western  coun- 
tries that  contnol  their  broadcasting  net- 
works and  cultl^te  good  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Ufilon's  power  to  Intimidate 
correspondents  derives  from  the  extraordi- 
nary controls  It  puts  on  their  activities.  The 
press  departmen«  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  in- 
sists that  all  coiltacts  Journalists  have  with 
Russians  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  news 
must  be  cleared  through  It,  as  well  as  all 
travel  beyond  tfce  suburbs  of  Moscow.  In 
effect,  this  mean*  that  a  correspondent  who 
la  considered  lesi  than  friendly  will  not  be 
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allowed  to  leave  Moscow  or  to  write  even 
about  such  nonoontroveralal  subjects  aa 
plana  for  the  Moscow  musical  season  or  elec- 
tric shock  therapy.  Dozens  of  such  requeets 
that  I  made  must  bUH  be  In  the  files  of  the 
ministry.  They  went  unanswered  because 
Soviet  authorities  do  not  like  to  say  no. 

In  return,  there  are  rewards  for  well-be- 
haved correspondents.  An  agency  repwrter 
who  derisively  refers  to  poUtlcal  dissenters  as 
professional  protesters  may  find  himself  get- 
ting news  of  a  Soviet  space  shot  an  hour 
before  his  competitors,  an  important  coup. 
Because  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  it  so 
difficult  for  JoumallstB  to  gather  news,  it  has 
been  able  to  create  a  source  of  foreign-cur- 
rency earnings  by  selling  news  it  refuses  to 
give.  This  part  of  foreign  trade  is  conducted 
through  Novostl,  a  news  agency  believed  to 
be  controlled  by  the  K.G.B.,  the  secret  po- 
lice. Its  agents,  posing  as  fellow  Journallsta, 
put  newsmen  or  authors  of  books  in  contact 
with  Russians  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  pre- 
sent the  glossiest  facade  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Thfe  fee  for  the  service  averages  $50  a  day. 
Because  of  the  dearth  of  real  news  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  a  great  part  of  the  material 
published  in  the  West  is  speculative.  There 
may  have  been  a  time  when  the  science  of 
Kremllnology — the  divining  of  what  may  be 
going  on  within  the  Soviet  leadership — had 
Its  uses.  During  the  reign  of  Khrushchev, 
when  the  leader  himself  spoke  publicly  not 
only  to  his  people  but  also  to  JoumalUts, 
and  when  varioua  Soviet  newspapers  were 
known  to  represent  different  centers  of 
power,  a  study  of  the  minutiae  coxild  yield 
bits  of  Information.  But  even  in  the  heyday 
of  Kremllnology  it  must  be  observed  that 
none  of  the  practitioners,  in  Moscow,  In  edi- 
torial offices  or  in  foreign  ministries,  per- 
ceived any  signs  that  Khrushchev's  hold  was 
slipping. 

Perhaps  to  avoid  being  caught  out  once 
again,  Kremlinologlsta  are  feverishly  active 
now,  picking  over  the  scantiest  of  material. 
Brezhnev  and  his  colleagues  rarely  speak, 
and  when  they  do  It  Is  hard  to  tell  their  laat 
speech  from  their  previous  one.  which  may 
have  been  two  years  ago.  The  closest  readers 
of  the  press  find  nothing  but  leaden  uniform- 
ity. The  wisest  of  the  diplomats  are  the  first 
to  admit  their  Ignorance  of  whether  there 
Is  a  struggle  for  power  in  the  Kremlin  and 
who  is  on  whose  side. 

When  I  arrived  In  July,  1967,  Aleksandr  N. 
Shelepln  had  Just  been  assigned  to  head  the 
trade  union  organization.  All  experts  were 
agreed  that  for  a  member  of  the  ruling 
Politburo  this  v^as  a  serious  demotion.  He 
was  down  but  not  quite  out.  Since  then,  all 
that  has  happened  to  Shelepln  is  that  he 
also  has  been  removed  from  his  Central  Com- 
mittee secretaryship.  Yet  as  I  left  Moscow, 
the  same  experts  were  convinced,  without 
further  knowledge,  that  Shelepln  waa  now 
the  major  threat  to  Brezhnev's  power. 
"Vith  the  total  absence  of  reliable  Soviet 
sources,  and  the  secrecy  in  which  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  conduct  their  affairs, 
newspaper  readers  should  have  the  right  to 
demand  that  Moscow  correspondents  take  a 
pauper's  oath,  confessing  that  they  do  not 
and  cannot  know  what  goes  on  Inside  the 
Kremlin.  If  tomorrow's  newspapers  brought 
news  that  the  new  leader  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist party  is  Ivan  V.  Gusev,  until  yes- 
terday a  regional  chief  In  the  boondocks,  I 
would  be  no  more  or  no  less  surprised  than 
If  five  years  from  now  the  leader  were  still 
Leonid  I.  Brezhnev. 

Soviet  democrats  refuse  to  build  hopes  on 
the  possibility  of  a  leadership  change.  No 
known  political  personality  is  presently  sus- 
pected of  liberal  tendencies,  but  so  little  Is 
known  about  anybody  that  there  seems  no 
more  ground  for  pessimism  than  for  op- 
timism— only  Ignorance. 
"We  live  in  a  perfect  vacuum."  a  world- 
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weary,  aging  painter,  who  long  ago  despaired 
of  being  allowed  to  be  an  artUt,  said,  "except 
for  fear.  It  Is  the  only  freedom  left  to  u&— 
the  freedom  to  fear." 


NEW  SYSTEM  FOR  AUTO  ELECTRIC- 
ITY  DEVELOPED  BY  ESSEX  IN- 
TERNATIONAL OF  FORT  WAYNE 
IND. 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  revolu- 
tionary computerized  energy  system  and 
automotive  control  system  which  will  re- 
place automotive  circuitry  was  recently 
unveiled  by  Essex  International,  Inc.,  of 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Consumers  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  this  system  as  the 
system  is  more  rehable,  and  makes  trou- 
ble diagnosis  easier,  parts  are  replaced 
easier,  design  flexibility  is  increased,  as- 
sembly procedures  are  better,  and  it  re- 
sults in  improved  safety  with  more  driver 
convenience.  The  following  description 
of  the  system  appeared  in  the  August  5 
issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 
EssKx  International  Develops  New  System 
FOR  Auto  Electricitt — Computek-Acii- 
vated  Signals  Seen  Replacing  Circuits; 
Output  of  Components  Starts  in  Fall 
Port  Wayne,  Ind. — Essex  IntemaUonal 
Inc.  introduced  a  new  electronic  computer- 
ized control  system  designed  to  replace  elec- 
trical circuitry  now  used  in  automobiles. 

The  system,  called  Computerized  Energy 
Distribution  and  Automated  Control  System, 
or  Cedac  for  short.  Is  expected  to  be  In  com- 
ponent production  this  fall.  Paul  W.  O'Mal- 
ley,  Essex  president,  said.  The  target  date  for 
full-system  placement  in  cars  is  the  mid- 
19708.  Essex  also  Is  introducing  a  new  com- 
puter to  be  used  in  diagnosing  automotive 
problems. 

Commenting  on  the  complex  electrical 
wiring  systems  now  used  In  automobUes,  Mr. 
O'Malley  said  that  Cedac  "utilizes  electronic 
signal  information,  along  with  electric  and 
pneumatic  power,  and  virtually  does  aw.iy 
with  the  automotive  electrical  system  as  It 
is  known  today  by  eliminating  most  of  t.he 
terminal  connectors  and  electrical  wires.' 

In  place  of  the  present  automobile  wiring 
method,  which  utilizes  hundreds  of  electri- 
cal circuits,  the  Essex  system  will  use  only 
three  electrical  wires  and  one  pneumatic  air 
tube,  be  said. 

Through  a  "matchbox-sized  computer"  the 
system  will  control  a  wide  range  of  automo- 
bile operations  including  power  doors  that 
lock  at  a  predetermined  speed,  electronically 
controlled  power  windows  and  safety  light- 
ing. The  computer  will  be  connected  to  a 
single  energy  distribution  and  control  h.ir- 
ness,  which  will  be  routed  to  sensors  and 
actuators  about  the  size  of  nail  heads. 

Other  possible  uses,  the  executive  noted. 
Include  a  digital  display  panel  that  will  give 
the  driver  instantaneous  speed  readouts,  en- 
gine revolutions  per  minute,  oil  pressure, 
fuel  level,  time,  engine  and  car  tempera- 
tures, and  lamp  outage  warnings. 

With  the  Increased  emphasis  placed  on 
automotive  products,  Mr.  O'Malley  estimated 
that  by  1978  Essex's  sales  to  the  auto  Indus- 
try would  amount  to  $550  million  annually. 
The  automotive  product  market  accounted 
for  $142  million  of  Essex's  $436  million  sales 
total  in  1988. 
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REPUBLICAN  TASK  FORCE  ON  EDU- 
CATION AND  TRAININa  GOES  TO 
MORGAN  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL 
TO  STUDY  DECENTRALIZATION 
AND  COMMUNITY  PARTICIPATION 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OF  ORBOON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
summer  the  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Education  and  Training  has 
focused  its  attention  on  the  problems 
of  urban  education.  We  have  foimd 
that  one  of  the  most  frequently  voiced 
complaints  is  that  the  large  and  rigid 
bureaucratic  structure  of  many  big  city 
school  systems  prevent  response  to  the 
special  needs  voiced  by  members  of  in- 
dividual communities. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  administra- 
tive decentralization  and  community 
control  of  schools  offer  solutions  to  scane 
of  the  persistent  problems  of  urban  edu- 
cation. 

In  an  attempt  to  find  out  more  about 
both  the  problems  of  urban  education 
and  their  possible  solutions,  the  task 
force  met  at  the  Morgan  School  on  Au- 
gust 8  with  a  cross  section  of  the  educa- 
tional community  In  Washington,  D.C. 
There  we  gained  firsthand  knowledge 
about  Washington,  D.C.'s,  experimental 
projects  In  decentralization  and  commu- 
nity participation,  and  we  learned  more 
about  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  prob- 
lems urbsm  educators  confront  dally. 
Finally,  we  came  away  with  added 
knowledge  about  the  effects  of  commu- 
nity participation  in  school  decision- 
making. 

A  summary  of  the  major  points 
brought  out  at  that  meeting  follows: 

Summary  of  Meeting  at  Morgan  School 

GUESTS 

Dr.  John  Sessions:  Elected  at-large  to  the 
D.C.  Board  of  Education,  he  has  been  Instru- 
mental in  the  Board's  approval  of  the  Wash- 
ington pUot  projects  In  community  partlcl- 
p.ition  and  control  of  schools. 

Sylvester  Williams:  An  Assistant  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  D.C.  Public  School 
svstem.  presently  serving  as  Coordinator  for 
the  Special  Projects  Division.  (The  Special 
Projects  Division  coordinates  the  four  com- 
munity based  projects  In  the  Washington 
area:  Morgan  Community  School,  Anacostla 
Community  School  Project,  Model  School  Di- 
vision, and  Port  Lincoln  New  Town.) 

William  Rice:  Director  of  the  Anacostla 
Community  School  Project,  a  subsystem  of 
10  schools  governed  by  a  locally-elected  Cc«n- 
munlty  Planning  Council.  Mr.  Rice  was  the 
past  director  of  the  Special  Projects  Division. 

Charles  Cheng:  Assistant  to  the  President 
of  the  Washington  Teachers'  Union.  The 
Washington  Teachers'  Union,  a  local  of  the 
nationally-organized  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  has  been  directly  involved  in  the 
planning  of  the  cotnmunlty  school  project 
ind  strongly  favors  local  involvement. 

John  Anthony:  Principal  of  the  Morgan 
Community  School,  nationally  acclaimed  for 
its  large  degree  of  functional  autonomy  and 
local  control.  The  Morgan  Community  School 
Board  has  been  granted  the  responsibilities 
for  expenditure  of  funding,  and  control  of 
both  curriculum  and  personnel. 

Josephine  Butler :  Chairman  of  the  Morgan 
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Community  School  Board,  elected  from  the 
community  and  composed  of  pareots,  com- 
munity leaders,  young  adults  (ages  16-23) 
and  teachers. 

Julian  West:  Director  of  the  Special  Proj- 
ects IMvlslon  in  the  Office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  D.C.  Public  Schools. 

MXMBSU   OF  CONOUSS  PBSSXIIT 

John  Dellenback.  of  Oregon. 

Margaret  M.  Heckler,  of  Massachusetts. 

Earl  B.  Ruth,  of  North  Carolina. 

(Bach  guest  was  asked  to  express  hla  views 
regarding  the  major  problems  and  possible 
solutions  confronting  education  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.) 

rucakkb 

Sessions.  Our  need  is  for  a  system  that 
is  more  responsive  than  the  highly  bureau- 
cratic structure  we  have.  But  the  procedures 
developed  at  Morgan  School  are  showing  the 
ways  In  which  a  school  can  be  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  community. 

There  are  special  problems  which  come 
from  being  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
most  difficult  of  these  Is  that  the  Morgan 
School  Board  wants  pkowers  that  the  D.C. 
Board  Itself  does  not  possess.  But  when  this 
happens,  we  try  to  work  around  the  situa- 
tion. 

For  example,  this  building  we're  meeting 
in  today  Is  going  to  be  replaced  and  the 
Morgan  School  Board  wanted  to  choose  the 
architect  responsible  for  designing  the  new 
structure.  The  D.C.  School  Board  covildn't 
delegate  this  responsibility  to  the  Morgan 
Board  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  city 
government  has  the  right  to  select  the  archi- 
tect. We  eventually  managed  to  work  it  out, 
and  Morgan  was  able  to  choose  its  own 
architect. 

But,  we  still  often  feel  that  the  D.C.  Board 
of  Education  would  be  low  on  the  list  of 
people  who  control  education  In  this  dty. 

Williams.  The  most  difficult  thing  has  been 
the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  school  system 
to  move  into  more  responsive  programs.  The 
Morgan  pilot  project  represents  one  division's 
efforts  to  cut  red  tape  and  allow  for  meeting 
special  needs. 

Internal  operation  within  the  school  sys- 
tem is  difficult  because  the  people  Inside  are 
more  concerned  with  what  you  can't  do  than 
how  you  can  get  something  done.  We  mvist 
try  to  change  the  "can't  do's",  but  we  keep 
meeting  with  resistance  from  upper  echelon 
people  who  are  already  oriented  to  a  certain 
way  of  doing  something. 

Much  of  our  time  Is  also  spent  In  en- 
counters with  the  D.C.  Government.  It  often 
seems  that  when  the  Superintendent  and  the 
Board  of  Education  have  tried  to  facilitate 
things,  they  have  run  Into  the  D.C.  Govern- 
ment and  It  then  becomes  a  question  of  the 
school  people  against  the  city  government. 
One  example  of  this  concerns  the  question 
of  Interpreting  building  codes. 

We  also  find  ourselves  In  direct  involve- 
ment with  other  government  agencies  trying 
to  bring  about  change. 

Another  difficult  task  is  relating  to  the 
community.  People  were  Initially  suspicious 
of  the  system,  and  at  Morgan  we  had  to  de- 
velop a  posture  not  of  supervising  but  of 
facilitating  their  needs. 

The  biggest  problem,  though,  is  making 
the  school  responsive  Is  Its  bureaucratic 
structure,  with  all  the  clerks,  secretaries  and 
aides  who  cut  off  any  attempts  at  work  and 
Improvement  somewhere  along  the  line.  The 
answer  to  this  Is  to  deal  only  with  the  heads 
of  departments,  but  this  Isn't  always  possible. 

Central  Boards  of  Education  don't  really 
give  up  that  much,  and  they  can  bring  about 
great  changes  and  Involvement  by  letting  the 
people  in  the  cMnmunltles  make  their  own 
decisions.  The  local  people  can  set  up  pri- 
orities that  are  more  realistic  than  those  of 
the  central  board. 

Rice.  What  should  our  role  as  public  edu- 
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cators  be?  To  listen  and  then  to  tranalata 
what  the  community  Is  saying  into  programs. 
We  cannot  turn  away  from  their  needs. 

The  lngredl»it>  for  success  Include  dedica- 
tion, a  friendly  school  board,  a  friendly  ad- 
ministration and  a  friendly  teachers'  union. 
Our  people,  poor  people,  come  to  the  meet- 
ings without  fall,  even  refusing  to  alla>w 
themselves,  or  us,  a  vacation.  The  com- 
munity has  grown  in  sophistication  because 
they  sat  down  and  thought  things  over.  The 
Board  has  supported  us,  althou^  there  were 
questions. 

The  conununlty  holds  the  system  account- 
able for  all  their  chUdren.  Educating  90% 
Is  not  enough  anymore  and  they  refuse  to 
consign  10%  to  the  garbage  heap.  Instead, 
they  are  willing  to  help  in  order  to  see  that 
every  kid  gets  an  education.  In  fact,  over  175 
community  people  ;are  being  used  as  reading 
assistants  and  In  other  capacities,  and  they 
are  taking  quite  an  active  part  In  the  run- 
ning of  the  schools. 

Cheno.  The  teachers  and  the  community 
should  be  natural  allies  In  fighting  for  a  jtist 
school  system.  Right  now,  however,  teach- 
ers are  not  being  Involved  In  many  decisions, 
or  even  consulted  about  room  design  In  the 
new  building.  This  failure  of  teachers  to 
make  decisions  stems  from  other,  hlgher-up 
people  who  don't  allow  It.  They  have  no  aay 
tn  forming  the  curriculum  they  have  to 
teach  and  are  often  denied  the  opportunity 
to  use  supplies  that  are  on  hand  In  the  same 
building  because  of  stingy  principals  who 
enforce  a  quota  system. 

I  do  not  share  Mr.  Rice's  view  that  there  is 
a  friendly  administration.  Many  principals 
have  left  the  Anacostla  project  because  they 
could  not  work  with  the  community.  While 
some  of  the  people  downtown  are  friendly, 
others  would  like  to  get  rid  of  these  two 
men.  In  fact,  the  school  administration  is 
supposedly  holding  up  the  transfer  of  two 
teachers  because  It  doesn't  like  this  project. 

The  greatest  tragedy  of  education  Is  the 
professional  Isolation  of  teachers  from  social 
Issues  such  as  Vietnam  and  housing.  With 
their  AUce-ln-Wonderland  attitude,  the 
closest  they  come  to  politics  Is  listening  to 
the  Huntley-Brlnkley  Report  In  the  evening. 
Teachers  should  be  Involved,  concerned  with 
housing  and  welfare  and  active  in  the  Issues 
Important  to  their  communities. 

Finally,  the  Teachers'  Union  Is  supporting 
community  control.  Not  only  have  we  written 
a  paper  taking  this  stand,  but  we  have  im- 
plemented the  paper  by  working  in  Morgan, 
Anacostla  and  other  projects.  And  we  have 
develop>ed  a  subcontract,  similar  to  that  of 
the  UAW,  whereby  the  union  would  supple- 
ment existing  contracts  to  meet  the  needs 
of  teachers  In  special  projects  such  as  this. 

Anthony.  The  role  of  the  educator  must 
be  redefined  to  Include  commitment,  dedi- 
cation and  action. 

A  key  issue  is  the  red  tape  which  the  school 
must  go  through.  An  example,  right  here  at 
Morgan,  concerns  the  supplies  we  requested 
for  the  last  school  year — they  dldnt  arrive 
until  May. 

It's  not  that  the  school  system  didn't  have 
them;  It  just  took  that  long  to  process  our 
request.  How  can  we  provide  an  education 
when  this  happens? 

Then,  there  is  a  serious  problem  in  the 
inadequate  financing  of  Morgan  School. 
Until  the  necessary  funds  to  support  quality 
education  are  available,  a  truly  responsive 
school  is  impossible.  How  can  we  provide 
compensatory  education  when  we  don't  even 
receive  as  much  as  the  regular  per  pupil 
expenditure  allocated  out  In  the  suburbs. 

We  have  been  able  to  depart  from  the 
traditional  system  to  some  extent  here  at 
Morgan  School.  We  have  tried  to  get  a 
relevant  program  here  by  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  community  and  the  chil- 
dren. 
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There  Is  a  unique  amount  of  input  In  terms 
of  the  participation  of  the  ptarente.  The  Mor- 
gan Community  School  Board  Is  made  up 
of  16  members  :|7  parents.  3  conmiunlty  rep- 
resentatives. 3  joung  adults  from  the  com- 
munity I  ages  between  16-23).  and  two  staff 
representatives  (one  conun unity  intern  and 
one  professional  representative) .  We  feel  this 
gives  us  a  good  |  cross-section  of  community 
and  staff  on  our  board. 

Educators  often  have  been  frightful  of 
getting  Involved]  with  the  problems  and  leery 
of  possible  backlash.  But  here  they  have 
found  that  we  aul  contribute  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  coinmunity,  and  are  account- 
able to  the  conar|unlty. 

The  school  shpxild  fit  the  conununlty  and 
should  take  its  (tyle  and  character  from  the 
conununlty.         I 

Btjtlkb.  My  literest  In  schools  was  first 
aroused  when  I  discovered  that  the  testbooks 
being  used  in  the  Junior  High  School  were 
printed  in  1919  ^nd  predicted  that  some  day 
man  would  fly  ninstop  across  the  Atlantic. 

By  working  with   problems  like  this,  we 
came  to  the  con4luslon  that  community  con- 
trol is  the  only  answer.  We  know  the  prob- 
lems. People  her^  take  pride  in  their  schools 
and  that  is  why  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we 
.  Jaave;^r*verybody  here  is  Involved. 
-     Bmi.yhen  we  talk  about  decentralization, 
sometimes  I  wontier  whether  we  are  Jiist  add- 
ing another  laye^  rather  than  helplnig  things. 
West.  When  our  p>eople  hear  what  is  going 
on  in  the  schoo  s,  they  become  dissatisfied: 
They  want  what  everyone  wants:  an  Intelli- 
gent population. 

I  attended  a  meeting  at  Adams,  the  new 
community  schojl,  last  night.  They  are  still 
not  united  about  what  they  want,  but  they 
are  one  rung  up  because  Morgan  has  opened 
the  way  for  then  .  They  will  never  have  to  go 
through  the  pali  Morgan  went  through. 

Community  control  has  meant  that  we 
now  have  to  knew  so  much  more  about  the 
whole  bureaucrajy  than  before.  We  have  to 
deal  with  HXJD,  tl  le  RIA,  the  National  Capital 
Planning  CommlBslon,  with  those  concerned 
with  licensing  and  Inspection  and  contracts. 
And  this  places  a  burden  on  the  community. 
HECK1X3.  I  have  certainly  gained  a  new  in- 
sight here  today  in  an  area  where  I  felt  a 
lack  of  understanding  before.  It  is  great  to 
see  how  much  the  community  has  been 
aroused.  Jo  Butler,  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity but  not  I  i  mother  herself,  has  shown 
us  that  the  f>eople  care.  And  I'm  relieved  to 
hear  about  the  in  ifolvement  of  the  teachers.  A 
child  who  goes  ;o  school  where  the  whole 
community  cares  will  be  a  different  person. 

One  thing  still  unanswered,  though,  is  the 
question  of  obJe:tlve  criteria.  Do  tests  and 
academic  records  show  educational  progress? 
Anthony.  Yes.  Morgan  Is  way  up  in  im- 
provement. SCAT  and  STEP  tests  were  ad- 
ministered last  y»ar  and  Morgan  was  one  of 
six  schools  in  the  entire  District  of  Columbia 
(which  includes  176  schools)  to  show  prog- 
ress. It  raised  its  scores  significantly  and  this 
year  its  reading  evels  were  at  the  national 
norms. 

Deixenback.  It's  interesting  to  note  that 
out  In  the  West.  In  many  areas,  they  are  still 
trying  to  Improve  education  by  bringing  small 
isolated  schools  together  while  here.  In  a 
large  city,  they  a'e  trying  to  improve  educa- 
tion by  making  ichool  units  smaller.  So  we 
can  see  things  moving  in  opposite  directions 
at  the  two  extremes. 

Ruth.  What  we  are  really  talking  about 
here  Is  a  battle  lor  the  reins.  The  more  in- 
volved, the  bette;  if  they  all  cooperate.  The 
community  couU  discover  that  a  text  be- 
ing used  was  prlited  in  1919,  but  does  the 
community  feel  kble  to  chooae  the  correct 
text  to  replace  it? 

Rice.  The  coEununlty  doesn't  want  to 
take  over  the  set  ool.  There  must  be  a  defi- 
nition of  roles.  The  people  don't  want  to 
be   the   teachers   and   they   know   that  the 
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profeealonal  must  handle  things  like  select- 
ing the  texts. 

Rttth.  Is  the  commimity  group  more  in- 
terested In  enriching  the  program  or  in  tak- 
ing it  over? 

Rice.  They're  interested  in  getting  the 
beat  possible  education.  They  choee  teach- 
ers from  a  list  according  to  their  qualifi- 
cations. When  I  pointed  out  that  many  of 
those  selected  were  white,  they  stuck  to  their 
choices  because  they  wanted  the  most  quali- 
fied teachers,  regardless  of  race. 

Ruth.  What  if  sotneone  tries  to  use  the 
conununlty  board  to  his  own  advantage? 

Rice.  People  know  when  you  start  preach- 
ing your  own  sermon. 

Ruth.  If  Anthony  resigns  as  principal,  who 
would  decide  on  his  replacement? 

Anthony.  The  board.  This  has  already 
happened,  in  fact,  when  we  lost  the  prin- 
cipal we  had  last  year. 

Ruth.  Do  the  other  districts  dislike  Mor- 
gan's  having  this   kind  of  privilege? 
Williams.  Yes. 

DixLENBACH.  How  Is  the  Board  selected? 
Butlkk.    The    whole    community    partici- 
pates. 

Anthony.  One  month  before  the  election, 
a  petition  Is  circulated  by  those  interested 
in  running  and  signatures  are  obtained. 
All  those  age  16  and  older  are  eligible  to 
vote. 
Dellenback.  How  many  voted? 
Anthony.  400. 

Dellenback.  How  many  were  eligible? 
Anthony.  30,000  live  In  the  entire  Adams- 
Morgan  area  which  is  serviced  by  three 
elementary  schools.  But  there  are  only  285 
families  represented  in  the  Morgan  School, 
although  technically  the  entire  district  was 
eligible  to  vote. 

Dellenback.  Who  chooses  the  three  young 
representatives?  Do  the  young  people  choose 
their  own? 
Anthony.  Not  yet. 

Dellenback.  Does  the  Board  decide  on 
courses? 

Anthony.  The  principal  does  this.  The 
teachers  are  picked  by  the  people — the  board 
interviews  the  teachers.  Although  the  prin- 
cipal has  veto  power.  It  hasn't  been  used  so 
far,  and  the  Board  hasn't  overruled  the 
school's  selections. 

Dellekback.  What  impact  has  community 
control  had  upon  the  curriculum? 

Anthony.  The  curriculum  Is  left  to  the 
teachers. 

Dellenback.  Is  education  different  under 
community  control? 

Anthony.  Yes,  for  example.  Morgan  has 
picked  its  own  texts,  entirely  different  ones 
from  those  we  had  before.  They  are  still 
standard  texts  however.  And  we  now  have 
teaching  teams,  consisting  of  one  coordi- 
nator and  teachers  for  language  arts,  science, 
mathematics,  and  social  studies,  together 
with    a    community    intern. 

So  far,  there  have  been  no  real  disagree- 
ments and  the  principal  has  not  had  to  over- 
rule any  decilsons.  The  teachers  heading  the 
teams  decide  on  the  general  guideline  con- 
cerning what  to  cover  during  the  year,  and 
then  each  teacher  worlts  together  with  her 
own  team  to  decide  how  to  approach  her 
section. 

Dellenback.  Do  teachers  want  to  come 
here  to  teach? 

Anthony.  Yes,  we  have  about  75  applica- 
tions from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
salary  here  is  comparable  to  other  schools  in 
large  cities. 

Dellenback.  Why  is  the  situation  with  the 
teachers'  union  so  different  here  from  New 
York  City? 

Cheng.  There  are  several  key  differences 
in  the  two  situations. 

First,  the  blacks  In  New  York  had  been 
unable  to  break  into  the  system  and  you  had 
a  situation  where  the  schools  were  57% 
black  and  the  teachers'  union  was  almost  en- 
tirely white.  You  don't  have  that  kind  of 
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racial  polarization  here.  We  have  a  black 
local   here   and   a   black   system. 

Second,  the  union  leadership  here  at  all 
times  supported  philosophically  the  com- 
munity control  concept,  whereas  In  other 
places   it   has  not. 

Third,  the  only  way  to  overcome  the  edu- 
cational system  was  for  the  teachers  and 
the  community  to  come  together.  This  has 
meant  a  political  uplifting  for  all  teachers. 
We  can't  separate  community  control  from 
the   black   struggle   for   freedom. 

Poiirth.  there  are  many  yo\mg  teachers 
coming  in. 

And  last,  the  obsolete  evaluation  system 
has  been  used  to  intimidate  and  fail  teach- 
ers, and  now  the  community  wants  to  see 
the  procedures  well  used. 

Dellenback.  What  effects  have  followed 
from  the  election  of  the  D.C.  School  Board? 

Sessions.  The  Board  has  been  more  re- 
sponsive since  the  election.  Even  though  the 
record  hasn't  been  entirely  successful  and 
the  elected  board  has  spent  too  much  time 
reinventing  the  wheel,  it  has  been  more 
responsive. 


STUDENTS  LEAGUE  AGAINST 
NARCOTIC  TEMPTATION 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Augtist  12,  1969 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
narcotics  problem  is  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous facing  our  Nation.  This  problem 
reaches  into  every  community  and  is 
much  more  serious  that  we  realize  be- 
cause of  its  growing  influence  on  the 
youth  of  this  coimtry. 

While  we  are  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  narcotics 
traflQc  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  in 
some  instances,  according  to  reports,  this 
drug  problem  is  reaching  into  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  This  is  a  shocking 
revelation. 

Every  parent,  every  school,  evei7 
church,  and  every  community  should  be 
aware  of  this  problem  and  be  prepared 
t»  answer  questions  truthfully  and 
frankly  that  young  people  may  raise  on 
drugs  and  the  abusive  use  of  them. 

There  are  widespread  pressures  among 
the  young  to  use  dangerous  drugs  and, 
unless  this  situation  is  changed,  as  much 
as  half  of  this  generation  of  young  people 
may  acquire  drug  habits  and  crippling 
drug  addiction. 

In  the  past,  our  culture  rejected  drug 
addiction  as  improper  and  foreign  to  our 
way  of  life.  The  drug  addict  was  an  un- 
popular outcast.  However,  the  general  at- 
tack on  all  authority  that  is  a  part  of  the 
recent  sweep  of  revolutionary  forces  has 
created  a  pressure  to  use  drugs  of  all 
kinds  and  a  drive  to  liberalize  restrictive 
laws. 

The  drug  user  is  unprepared  to  under- 
stand the  long-range  hazards  of  drugs. 
The  individual  whose  personal  experience 
with  drugs  has  not  yet  created  a  serious 
problem  for  him  is  usually  convinced  that 
drug  use  is  safe.  Apparently  only  those 
who  have  had  a  frightening  experience 
with  drugs  give  them  up. 

Every  community  and  every  school  has 
to  some  extent  become  infected  with  this 
newly  unleashed  social  disease.  It  appears 
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that  the  entire  problem  can  be  traced  to 
misinformation  about  drug  use  or  abuse. 
To  this  end,  I  have  cosponsored  legisla- 
tion which  would  authorize  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  grants  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
other  educational  institutions  for  the 
conduct  of  special  educational  programs 
and  activities  concerning  the  use  of 
drugs. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
activities  of  the  Students  League  Against 
Narcotic  Temptation,  formed  in  1968.  In 
this  matter,  I  would  like  to  include,  as 
part  of  my  remarks  the  SLANT  position 
paper  on  bringing  the  truth  about  drugs 
to  the  school  student. 

The  position  paper  follows: 

SLANT  Position  Paper 

In  a  society  where  sickness  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  and  epidemic  a  word 
rarely  used,  a  contagious  disease  Is  infecting 
a  large  portion  of  our  teenage  population. 

The  disease  is  drug  addiction.  It  is  con- 
tagious because  those  who  contract  it  are 
more  than  willing  to  contaminate  others. 
We  have  spawned  it  and  Insured  its  longevity 
by  creating  an  environment  conducive  to  its 
growth  and  development.  The  war  and  the 
uncertainty  that  it  has  caiised,  racial  strife, 
and  the  great  disparity  between  rich  and 
poor  have  provided  a  ready  market  for  the 
piishers  and  junlties  who  peddle  "the  stuff 
dreams  are  made  of." 

Drugs  have  become  the  "In"  thing.  More 
than  one  quarter  of  all  the  teenagers  In  the 
United  States  have  experienced  or  are  reg- 
ular users  of  some  form  of  narcotic  or  hal- 
lucinogen. At  a  time  when  adolescents  are 
faced  with  the  fears  and  seemingly  hopeless 
problems  involved  with  growing  up.  drugs 
provide  at  least  a  temporary  escape.  The 
hard  core  addict  is  still  considered  a  social 
outcast,  but  the  opposite  holds  true  for  those 
who  experiment  with  marihuana  or  the  hal- 
luclgens  such  as  LSD.  Users  of  these  so- 
called  non-addlctlves  often  consider  them- 
selves the  new  Intellectuals,  seekers  of  the 
truth  through  experience.  But  to  the  con- 
trary, drug  usage  is  a  sign  of  Ignorance  and 
mental  Instability. 

The  source  of  most  addiction  problems  can 
be  traced  to  information,  or  to  be  more  exact, 
misinformation.  Usually  the  only  knowledge 
a  teenager  has  about  drugs  has  come  from  a 
pusher  or  a  user  with  whom  be  has  come  in 
contact.  The  information  they  provide  Is  mis- 
leading and  distorted  to  their  own  point  of 
view.  They  present  an  attractive  picture  of 
the  experience  to  be  gained  by  drug  usage, 
but  gloss  over  or  completely  avoid  mention- 
ing the  ill  effects.  The  unsuspecting  teen 
usuaUy  learns  the  truth  when  It  is  too  late. 
In  order  to  counteract  the  spread  of  mis- 
leading information,  an  informational-edu- 
cational program  must  be  established. 

While  detection  and  apprehension  by  police 
agencies  and  rehabilitation  represent  neces- 
sary aspects  of  a  prog^ram  to  combat  addic- 
tion among  teens,  it  Is  obvious  that  a  program 
of  prevention  through  education  should  hold 
first-rank  priority.  The  degree  of  success  ob- 
tained in  the  preventive  sector  determines 
the  allocation  of  resources  In  the  two  remain- 
ing areas.  Hence,  it  is  of  critical  lmp>ortance 
that  maximum  effort  be  given  to  this  first 
line  of  defense.  The  first  major  step  in  this 
regard  in  our  community  was  taken  by  Hud- 
son County  Prosecutor  James  A.  Tumtilty, 
Jr. 

In  September.  1968.  Tumulty  decided  to 
take  some  positive  steps  In  forming  a  drug 
preventive  education  program  in  the  county's 
high  schools  and  Junior  highs.  As  a  result  bis 
office  set  up  the  "Students'  League  Against 
Narcotic  Temptation"  with  Leonard  Ford  aa 
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director.  The  program  waa  to  move  along  on 
three  fronts.  One  major  thrust  was  to  be 
aimed  at  the  teenage  population  in  the 
schools.  The  second  was  directed  toward 
teachers  and  administrators  In  the  schools. 
The  third  was  to  obtain  an  Increased  aware- 
nese  among  all  county  residents  as  to  the 
general  nature  and  seriousness  of  the  drug 
problem. 

Initial  steps  in  the  preventive  education 
sector  Included  the  recruiting  of  interested 
students  from  each  school.  Ironically,  the 
response  was  so  overwhelming  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  entire  program  was  threatened. 
So  many  students  volunteered  their  services 
that  it  was  Impossible  to  establish  and  train 
any  workable  size  group  for  each  of  the 
schools.  Clearly,  a  set  of  practical  guidelines 
had  to  be  written. 

In  November  of  1968  Dr.  Silvio  R.  Laccettl. 
an  assistant  professor  of  Humanities  at 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  came  to 
SLANT  as  an  advisor.  With  his  special  In- 
sights Into  the  problems  of  youth  and  educa- 
tion, he  assumed  the  responsibility  of  setting 
up  the  necessary  guideline  to  make  SLANT 
a  working  organization.  The  result  was  the 
core-group  concept:  a  small  number  of  stu- 
dents in  each  of  the  county  schools  was 
chosen  to  serve  as  SLANT  representatives,  or 
workers.  Their  Job  is  to  conduct  information 
programs  within  the  school,  arrange  meet- 
ings, sptonsor  poster  and  essay  contests  and 
various  other  projects  that  will  bring  the 
truth  about  drugs  to  light. 

SLANT  operates  on  the  premise  that  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure,  and  has  set  out  to  provide  more  than 
that  proverbial  ounce  for  the  teenagers  In 
the  county's  secondary  schools.  The  program 
advocates  a  student-to-student  approach: 
that  is,  one  student  is  able  to  help  another 
avoid  the  pitfalls  of  drug  addiction.  The 
program  Is  by  no  means  a  police  informant 
group.  It  Is  a  sincere  and  honest  effort  of  a 
group  of  students  to  offset  a  problem  that 
affects  a  large  segment  of  their  peer  group. 
It  is  unique  in  the  fact  that  students  have 
a  chance  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  To 
emphasize  the  fact  that  SLANT  is  a  program 
of  students  for  students,  the  core-groups 
meet  without  any  faculty  supervision.  How- 
ever, the  groups  do  seek  advice  and  sugges- 
tions from  faculty  members. 

Although  SLANT  operates  in  a  particular 
school  system,  the  problem  cannot  be  solved 
in  one  location  if  efforts  are  not  made  to 
solve  it  everywhere  else.  Drug  abtise  is,  as 
previously  mentioned,  a  contagious  disease, 
one  that  spreads  rapidly.  One  Infested  area 
infiuences  another  unlnfested  area.  Because 
the  scope  of  the  pjroblem  Is  so  large,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Students'  League  Against  Nar- 
cotic Temptation  that  a  preventive  education 
program  such  as  ours  should  be  implemented 
in  every  commvmlty  regardless  of  population 
or  location.  Only  on  such  a  scale  can  the  full 
alms  and  hopes  of  SLANT  be  realized. 

In  conclusion  we  believe  that  the  SLANT 
formula  offers  the  best  hope  for  halting  the 
spread  of  drug  abuse  because 

1.  It  seeks  to  involve  young  people  in 
active  and  meaningful  roles. 

2.  It  relies  on  a  peer  group  (student  to 
student)   approach. 

3.  It  offers  a  real  chance  to  change  atti- 
tudes of  young  people  throughout  the  nation. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  the  suggested  method  of  es- 
tablishing a  SLANT  program  in  any 
individual  community  which  wishes  to 
combat  the  problem  of  drug  use  among 
its  students.  This  is  only  a  guideline  to 
the  actual  setting  up  of  a  group  of  stu- 
dents who  are  eager  to  imdertake  this 
program  and  can  be  adjusted  to  fit  any 
school  group  interested  in  working  for 
the  eradication  of  drugs  use  in  their  own 
school. 
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The  suggested  program  follows: 
You  can  be  instrumental  In  helping  to  es- 
tablish a  SLANT  program  in  your  conunu- 
nlty. To  guide  you  In  your  endeavors  we  set 
forth  suggestions  on  how  one  might  go  about 
doing  this. 

I.     GENERAL     SLANT     MEMBERSHIP 

Annoiuicement  of  the  SLANT  anti-drug 
program  may  be  made  to  the  entire  student 
body  at  assembly.  Invitations  to  general 
membership  should  be  offered  to  all  stu- 
dents. If  a  large  registration  results  It  will  be 
necessary  to  Isolate  those  students  who  are 
most  interested  and  able  to  work  in  the 
program. 

n.   QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  STUDENTS  OF  THE  CORE 
GROUP 

(A)  That  they  be  conscientious  students 
(not  necessarily  high  average  students)  who 
have  records  of  dependability  throughout 
their  school  years. 

(B)  That  they  have  limited  extra-curric- 
ular activities,  so  that  they  may  be  avail- 
able for  planned  SLANT  activities.  Availa- 
bility and  Interest  of  the  student  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  this  group.  Those 
students  who  are  "Joiners"  will  be  of  little 
service  to  the  organization.  One  who  is  pres- 
ident of  a  half-dozen  activities  already  has 
too  much  to  do. 

(Ct  That  interested  students  volunteer 
officially  through  the  principal's  office  by 
written  registration. 

When  this  procedure  is  complete,  the 
Core  group  should  meet  as  an  extra-curric- 
ular club  activity  without  any  obvious  direc- 
tion from  faculty.  The  group  will,  hopefully, 
consist  of  30-40  students  at  most,  with  a 
close  to  equal  representation  from  each  class 
(in  a  Core  group  of  40  students.  10  students 
from  each  class  might  be  members) .  From 
this  group  the  SLANT  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee  (SCC)   should  be  elected. 

III.    the    SLANT    COORDINATING    COMMITTEE 

(1)  This  committee  will  consist  of  two 
students  from  each  grade  level  who  shall 
regulate  the  activities  of  the  CORE  group. 

(2)  The  SCC  shall  fill  vacancies  caused  by 
withdrawal. 

After  enough  of  these  Core  Groups  have 
been  set  up  in  a  given  area,  a  Regional  Slant 
Organization  can  be  set  up  so  that  guidance 
may  be  given  to  the  individual  Core  Groups. 

IV.    ACTIVITIES   or   CORE   CROUP 

There  can  be  no  single  schedule  of  activi- 
ties for  all  schools  since  circumstances  will 
vary  In  every  instance.  However,  some  or  all 
of  the  following  might  be  instituted: 

1.  Open-ended  discussion  about  narcotics 
and  drugs  at  regular  meetings  with  a  view 
to  uncovering  gape  in  information  and 
critical  differences  of  opinion. 

2.  Sponsorship  of  essay  contests:  all 
SLANT  members  (the  mass  of  certificate 
holders)  might  submit  essays  to  the  Core 
unit  of  its  own  evaluation.  The  best  of  such 
essays  might  be  given  publicity  in  school 
or  local  newspapers. 

3.  Sponsorship  of  poster  contests:  again, 
open  to  all  SLANT  certificate  holders. 

4.  Maintenance  of  bulletin  board  and/or 
display  case  to  Influence  and  inform  not  only 
SLANT  members  but  all  in  the  school. 

5.  Assembling  a  "library"  of  pamphlets, 
articles,  and  student  essays  on  drugs. 

6.  Attendance  at  outside  educational  pro- 
grams, clinics,  which  may  be  given  by  local 
county,  state,  or  federal  agencies. 

7.  Periodic  meetings  of  the  group  with  the 
SCC. 

v.    DUTIES    OF    SCC 

1.  Maintain  guidance  of  school  program 
for  SLANT. 

2.  Report  to  Core  group  on  information 
received  from  regional  organization  if  such 
organization  exists. 

3.  Deal  with  outelde  agencies  in  prepara- 
tion for  ln-«cbool  assemblies,  talks,  movies. 
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Olven  advance  approval  of  school  admln- 
IstTatlon.  sec  wlil  contact  appropriate  people 
and  set  agendas. 

4.  Maintain  communication  with  SCC  of 
other  schools  ih.  the  region  through  the 
Regional  Slant  Orgtuilzatlon 

VI.    IF    TOtr    AU    A^    PUVATT    CITIZKN    OR    PAXXNT 
WHJIfr   CAlf    TOU    DOT 

1.  Contact  clflc  offlclsUs  and  the  local 
board  oif  educadon  as  to  the  poeslblllty  of 
establishing  a  SaAMT  program  In  the  scbxxH 
system.  I 

2.  Bring  the  Idfea  before  the  PTA  and  othw 
dvlc  org;anlzatloAs. 

3.  Bnllst  the  stfppKX't  of  the  students  In  the 
schools,  for  wltlkout  them,  all  efforts  virlll 
surely  fall.  i 

vn.  tmcrtcT  or  the  pboblmc 
Dally,  the  spre^  of  drug  abuse  continues. 
Every  day  of  del^y  Is  a  valuable  day  lost  to 
the  effort  ot  containment.  We  urge  you  to  act 
quickly  today.  Tbmorrow  Is  at  stake. 


MILITARY 
PERIMENT 
URE 


RjlCE 


RIOTS— THE    EX- 
LA  CONTINUING  PAIL- 


HON.  J^HN  R.  RARICK 

C^    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUsi  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaii,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  20 
years  ago,  Pre$ident  Harry  S.  Truman 
used  his  authority  as  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Aijmed  Forces  to  conduct  a 
social  experiment  of  complete  integra- 
tion in  the  serylces. 

There  was  nit  then,  and  there  is  not 
now.  the  slightest  indication  that  this 
experiment  improved  the  fighting  quality 
of  any  militarlr  unit  or  increased  the 
effectiveness  o?  chances  of  survival  of 
any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Artificial  racft  mixing  in  military  units 
will  surely  dra\«  applause — and  a  certain 
number  of  vote^ — from  people  who  have 
no  military  exiierlence  or  responsibility. 

It  creates  npthlng  but  unnecessary 
problems  in  thel  unit  effected. 

As  a  combat  1  soldier.  I  well  know  the 
mutual  trust  add  respect  which  men  who 
fight  together  must  have  for  one  another. 
Any  situation  which  detracts  from  such 
unit  feeling  lessens  the  effectiveness  of 
the  military  unijt  and  endangers  all  of  the 
men  who  servel  in  it. 

After  a  geneMtion,  we  see  plainly  the 
deterioration  of  military  units  brought 
about  by  this  discredited  social  experi- 
ment. 

We  should  adinit  its  failure.  It  is  an  ap- 
palling thing  for  men  serving  in  the  uni- 
form of  their  country  to  be  attacked  In 
their  training  centers  by  other  men  wear- 
ing the  same  uniform — thetr  supposed 
comrades  in  anis. 

These  shameful  disorders  cannot  be 
blamed  on  the  tnen  themselves.  Nor  can 
they  be  blamed  on  the  lesMlers  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  Military  race  riots  are  the 
clearly  demonstrated  result  of  attempt- 
ing to  use  the  restrictions  of  military 
service  to  change  social  habits. 

What  the  leaders  of  our  country  are 
going  to  have  to  decide  is  whether  they 
are  going  to  draft  young  men  for  an  ef- 
fective military  force  or  for  race-mixing 
sensitivity  training  by  the  numbers. 
Yoiing  AmericiJis  who  associate  with 
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members  of  other  races  In  military  serv- 
ice are  not  so  easily  f  o<Hed.  They  are  going 
to  form  their  own  opinions  from  their 
own  personal  experiences,  and  are  not 
going  to  be  permanently  influenced  by 
sociological  indoctrination.  The  failure 
should  terminate. 

I  include  several  news  clli^lngs,  as 
follow: 

[Prom   the  Atlanta    (Oa.)    Journal  & 

Constitution,  Aug.  10, 1969] 

Lbjtdnx     Riot     "Was     Ezfxctkd" — Majunx 

Panxl  Waknb)  Genkral  3  Months  Aoo  of 

Racial  Damq^ 

(By  B.  W.  Kenvrorthy) 

Washinotoi*. — ^The  commanding  general  of 
Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.,  was  warned  three 
months  before  a  fatal  racial  clash  there  that 
a  lack  of  leadership  was  contributing  to  an 
"explosive"  racial  situation  at  the  Marine 
Corps  facility. 

The  warning  was  contained  In  an  April  23 
report  and  statement  of  poUcy  from  an  ad 
hoc  committee  appointed  by  Maj.  Oen.  Ed- 
win B.  Wheeler,  commander  of  the  2nd  Ma- 
rine Division,  who  since  h»s  been  transferred 
to  Vietnam  on  Normal  rotation. 

"The  lack  of  Informed,  courageous  leader- 
ship in  dealing  with  racial  matters  Is  widen- 
ing Ibe  gulf  o'  misunderstanding  between 
the  races,"  the  committee  of  seven  officers 
told  Wheeler.  The  report,  a  copy  of  which  has 
been  obtained  by  The  New  York  Times,  also 
warned  of  "an  explosive  situation  of  major 
proportions  has  been  created  and  continues 
to  be  aggravated." 

Less  than  three  months  later — on  July 
20 — a  group  of  30  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
Marines  attacked  14  whites  after  an  enlisted 
men's  dance  In  a  fight  that  led  to  the  death 
of  one  white  enlisted  man  and  severe  In- 
juries to  another.  Three  Negroes  and  two 
Puerto  Rlcans  two  days  ago  were  charged  with 
murder,  rioting  and  assault  and  now  face  a 
general  court  martial. 

Cpl.  Edward  Bankston,  20,  of  Picayune, 
Miss.,  died  of  a  fractured  skull  he  received 
In  the  attack.  Pfc.  James  S.  Yoiing,  19,  of  Ro- 
anoke. Ala.,  was  badly  Injured  but  has  re- 
covered. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Michael  P.  Ryan,  who  succeeded 
Wheeler  on  May  19,  has  said  there  were  'In- 
dications" but  "no  tangible  evidence"  that 
the  Negro  Marines  were  members  of  the  Black 
Panther  party. 

Wheeler,  In  a  letter  last  AprU  5  to  Col.  Louis 
S.  Rolller,  head  of  divisional  i>ersonnel,  asked 
that  an  ad  hoc  committee  be  set  up  to  look 
Into  the  question  of  equal  treatment  and 
opportunity  and  rejxjrt  to  him. 

Holller  headed  the  committee.  Included 
were  two  Negro  officers — Lt.  Col.  H.  L.  Max- 
well, commander  of  the  1st  Battalion,  6th 
Regiment  (the  battalion  to  which  the  Ne- 
groes and  Puerto  Rlcans  Involved  in  the  clash 
belonged)  and  Capt.  Mel  Nolley,  an  aviator. 

The  committee  reported  to  Wheeler  on 
April  23  and  also  submitted  "a  proposed 
statement  of  policy." 

The  conmilttee  apparently  Intended  the 
very  frank  report  for  the  commanding  gen- 
eral only  but  hoped  the  statement  of  policy 
which  was  equally  blunt  In  Its  description 
of  the  situation,  would  be  circulated  within 
the  command  structure.  This  was  not  done. 

One  officer  said  that  he  suspected  the 
document  had  not  been  distributed  because 
"It  was  considered  too  open  and  shocking," 
and  that  he  felt  the  committee's  criticisms 
and  recommendations  had  fallen  "on  deaf 
ears." 

However,  in  a  telephone  Interview  Satur- 
day, Holller  said  that  "the  Intent  of  the  re- 
port was  to  bring  the  subjects  In  the  problem 
areas  to  the  attention  of  the  general  and  not 
to  circulate  It."" 

He  further  said  that  the  subjec'  matt-ir  In 
the  report  had  been  circulated  and  ""the 
problem  has  been  the  subject  of  detailed 
discussions." 
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[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Aug.  11,  1969] 

Marikes  Had  Racx-Tsnsion  Warning 

Camp  Lrjxunk.  N.C. — The  study  report  by 
a  blraclal  group  of  officers  warned  In  April 
an  "explosive"  racial  situation  existed  in 
the  Second  Marine  Division. 

It  added  that  "the  lack  of  Informed,  cou- 
rageous leadership  in  dealing  with  racial 
matters  Is  widening  the  gulf  of  misunder- 
standing between  the  races." 

The  report  was  made  public  yesterday.  On 
July  20  a  brawl  between  white,  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  Marines  at  a  base  service  club 
resulted  In  the  death  of  one  Marine  and 
serlotis  Injury  to  a  second. 

The  dead  white  Marine,  Cpl.  Edward 
Bankston,  20,  of  Picayune,  Miss.,  suffered 
a  fractured  skull  In  the  melee  at  a  golng- 
away  dance  at  a  servicemen's  club.  Authori- 
ties said  30  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  Marines 
attacked  14  white  Marines. 

Five  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  enlisted  men 
charged  with  murder  In  the  case  face  gen- 
eral cotirt-martlal.  A  congressional  subcom- 
mittee headed  by  Rep.  William  Randall.  D- 
Mlss.,  completed  a  preliminary  Investigation 
of  the  Incident  Saturday. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Michael  P.  Ryan,  commander 
of  the  Second  Marine  Division,  said  he  had 
studied  the  officers'  report,  ordered  by  for- 
mer commander  MaJ.  Oen.  Edwin  B.  Wheeler, 
and  completed  AprU  23.  After  reeding  the 
report,  Ryan  said,  "I  discussed  the  situation 
with  commanders  and  Oen.  Wheeler.  On  the 
basis  of  these  discussions,  I  prepared  a  di- 
vision order"  Included  In  the  platoon  leader 
pamphlet. 

Ryan  said  the  officers'  report,  prepared  by 
a  panel  headed  by  Col.  Louis  Holller,  divi- 
sional personnel  head,  "was  not  as  appro- 
priate as  It  should  be." 

That  report,  described  as  frank  and  bold, 
said  "failure  to  take  corrective  steps  to  as- 
sure racial  harmony  would  produce  more 
deeply  seated  prejudices  when  the  Marines 
left  the  service." 

The  report  charged  that  white  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers  were  prejudiced 
and  that  black  Marines  were  subject  to 
discriminatory  action  by  the  military  police. 

It  recommended  that  there  be  a  continuing 
program  of  frank  education  on  racial  topics. 
and  a  revltallzatlon  of  a  program  called 
"Request  Mast"  which  allowed  Marines  to 
take  personal  problems  directly  to  their 
superiors. 

Ryan  said  his  pamphlet  covered  all  these 
areas.  He  said  he  had  ordered  his  officers  to 
review  the  "Request  Mast"  procedure  and 
conceded  that  some  enlisted  men  "simply 
distrust  the  sjrstem." 

Ryan  said  he  had  constantly  checked 
charge  of  NCO  prejudice  and  fo\ind  the 
charges  were  true  In  a  limited  number  of 
cases. 

"I  don't  think,  however,  that  a  general 
condemnation  is  right  at  all,"  he  said. 

Ryan  said  his  pamphlet  encouraged  com- 
manders to  establish  blraclal  discussion 
group«  to  promote  "racial  understanding 
and  coheslveness." 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Aug.  12, 

1969] 
Black,  Whits  Soldiers  Clash  at  Two  Bases 

Hundreds  of  Negro  and  white  enlisted  men 
clashed  Sunday  In  brawls  at  two  military 
Installations — sprawling  Ft.  Bragg,  near  Fay- 
ettevUle.  N.C,  and  a  Marine  Corps  Air  Sta- 
tion near  Honolulu. 

Army  officials  at  Ft.  Bragg  said  the  trouble 
began  over  a  woman  In  an  enlisted  man's 
club  and  eventually  involved  nearly  all  of 
an  estimated  200  men  In  the  club. 

"This  was  not  a  racial  riot  and  It  was  not 
a  racial  fight.  It  was  Jtut  a  helluva  fight," 
said  a  Ft.  Bragg  spokesman.  But  authorities 
at  nearby  FayetteviUe  said  one  white  soldier 
reported  he  was  beaten  and  thrown  off  a  bus 
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near  the  base.  The  city  officials  declined, 
however,  to  say  that  the  problems  were 
racial. 

Pour  men,  Including  two  military  police- 
men called  In  to  queU  the  fighting  In  the 
club  were  injured,  none  seriously.  Four  men 
were  arrested. 

"It  was  mostly  flst-fightlng,"  a  base  spokes- 
man said.  "There  may  have  been  a  knife  or 
8  chain  (used),  who  can  really  teU  when 
200  men  are  fighting." 

Sixteen  Marines  were  Injured  in  a  brawl  be- 
tween Negro  and  white  enlisted  men  In  a 
barracks  area  at  Kaneone  station,  12  miles 
from  Honolulu. 

The  free-for-all  Involved  about  250  men, 
most  of  them  onlookers,  and  was  ended 
when  a  mlUtary  policeman  fired  shots  Into 
the  air. 

Isolated  Incidents  continued  throughout 
the  night,  and  witnesses  said  there  were 
shouts  of  "black  power"  and  "white  power" 
as  gangs  of  Marines  armed  with  clubs,  rocks 
and  belts  roamed  the  bases. 

The  brawl  is  still  under  Investigation. 

Both  Incidents  followed  by  a  few  hours 
the  release  of  a  report  by  a  blraclal  group  of 
officers  at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C,  that  warned  of 
an  '"explosive"'  racial  situation  In  the  2d  Ma- 
rine Division  as  early  as  last  April. 

The  report  charged  that  "'the  lack  of  In- 
formed, courageous  leadership  In  dealing 
with  racial  matters  Is  widening  the  gulf  of 
misunderstanding  between  the  races." 

It  was  made  public  after  a  July  20  brawl 
at,  the  Marine  Corps  training  base  between 
white,  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  enlisted  men 
resulted  In  the  death  of  one  Marine  and 
serious  injury  to  another. 

Meanwhile,  the  Marine  Corps  said  25  Ma- 
rines have  been  returned  to  Camp  Lejuene 
in  connection  with  an  Investigation  of  the 
July  20  melee.  The  25  had  been  participating 
in  Mediterranean  maneuvers. 


ANNIVERSARY  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
IVORY  COAST 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   NKW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Join  with  many  of  our  col- 
leagues In  recognizing  and  paying  tribute 
to  the  Ivory  Coast  Republic  on  its  ninth 
anniversary  of  independence.  Situated 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  the  Ivory 
Coast  proclaimed  itself  a  republic  on 
December  4,  1958.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  August  7,  1960,  that  its  independ- 
ence from  Prance  was  proclaimed  and 
recognized.  On  October  31,  1960,  the  in- 
fant country  adopted  its  present  con- 
stitution. 

The  coimtry  is  building  roads,  schools, 
ports,  dams.  In  fact,  there  is  so  much 
work  going  on  in  the  Ivory  Coast  Repub- 
lic that  they  must  Import  labor  to  keep 
up  with  production  schedules. 

Economic  progress  has  continued  a 
spectacular  pace  and  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  American  construction  and 
roadbuilding  equipment  in  addition  to 
electronics  and  plastics  Is  a  clear  indica- 
tion that  Ivory  CoEist  Is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  stage  of  self-sufficiency. 
Ivory  Coast  has  consistently  maintained 
a  favorable  trade  balance  and  has  at- 
tracted increasing  amounts  of  foreign 
investments. 
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The  Ivory  Coast  today  Is  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  its  booming  econ<Hny  based 
on  private  enterprise.  Its  industrializa- 
tion is  proceeding  at  a  regular  and  rapid 
pace. 

The  people  of  the  Ivory  Coast  have 
clearly  demonstrated  their  maturity  and 
sense  of  national  responsibility  in  the  9 
years  of  their  independence.  We  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  impressive  in- 
ternal achievements  and  do  not  doubt 
that  they  will  continue  to  progress;  we 
wish  the  people  of  the  Ivory  Coast  the 
best  in  all  their  future  endeavors. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  PENSIONS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  12.  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a 
speech  recently  delivered  by  Robert  J. 
Myers.  Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  entitled  "Govern- 
ment and  Pensions."  Mr.  Myers  deliv- 
ered this  speech  before  a  symposium 
sponsored  by  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute  on  Private  Pensions  and  the 
Public  Interest. 

Mr.  Myers  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
experts  in  the  world  in  the  field  of  social 
security.  He  has  served  as  an  actuary 
with  the  Social  Security  Administration 
since  1934,  and  has  been  Chief  Actuary 
since  1947.  Mr.  Myers  has  been  an  actu- 
arial consultant  to  foreign  countries  in 
every  area  of  the  world,  and  recently  re- 
turned from  Saigon  where  he  assisted 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  in 
developing  plans  for  a  social  security 
program. 

Mr.  Myers  is  a  vice  president  and  fel- 
low of  the  American  Society  of  Actu- 
aries. In  1965,  Mr.  Myers'  book  on  social 
security,  entitled,  "Social  Insurance  and 
Allied  Government  Programs,"  was  pub- 
lished by  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  and 
since  that  time  has  become  the  leading 
textbook  for  students  of  our  social  se- 
curity system  and  allied  Government 
programs. 

During  Mr.  Myers'  long  service  with 
the  Government,  he  has  consistently  ad- 
vised the  congressional  committees  con- 
cerned with  social  security  legislation  on 
actuarial  problems.  His  counsel  has  been 
invaluable  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve,  in  developing 
social  security  legislation. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Myers'  distinguished 
record  of  service  and  demonstrated  ex- 
pertise in  matters  pertaining  to  social 
security,  I  am  including  his  recent  speech 
in  the  Record  so  that  all  of  the  Members 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  read  it.  The 
role  of  private  pension  systems  and  gov- 
ernmental retirement  programs  is  an  im- 
portant one  in  need  of  careful  defini- 
tion as  Congress  proceeds  to  enact  legis- 
lation In  this  field.  Mr.  Myers'  paper  pre- 
sents a  cogent  analysis  of  the  philosoph- 
ical and  practical  considerations  that 
bear  on  this  question.  The  speech  fol- 
lows: 
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GovxkNMXNT  AND  Pensions* 
(By  Robert  J.  Myers) 

The  topic  "Roles  of  Private  Pension  Sys- 
tems and  Government  In  Retirement  Income 
Maintenance"  Is  Indeed  a  very  broad  one  and 
of  extreme  significance  In  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture course  of  our  nation's  social  and  eco- 
nomic structure.  This  paper  wUl  primarily 
cover  the  two  phUosophtes  of  the  role  of 
the  social  security  program  and  their  im- 
plications as  to  what  role  the  program  should 
play  In  the  future.  In  passing,  there  will  be 
a  brief  consideration  of  the  government's 
proper  role  In  the  supervision  and  regulation 
of  private  pension  plans. 

The  results  of  these  deliberations  wUl  then 
permit  us  to  decide  whether  the  private  pen- 
sion plan  system  and  the  social  security 
program  are  compatible  by  being  comple- 
mentary and  thus  on  i>arallel  courses,  or 
whether  they  are  In  confilct  and  In  a  war  of 
survival  of  the  fittest. 

In  an  unorthodox  manner,  and  lest  you 
are  Impatient  to  know  the  results  of  my 
thinking,  I  shall  first  formalize  my  conclu- 
sions before  presenting  my  detailed  analysis 
and  deliberations  on  the  subject.  In  brief,  I 
believe  that  there  Is  an  appropriate  role  for 
both  private  pension  plans  and  social  secu- 
rity and  that  It  Is  Important,  even  vital,  that 
each  should  have  such  role. 

At  this  point,  I  should  make  It  clear  that 
I  am  not  hedging  In  using  the  word  "appro- 
priate." Specifically,  I  believe  that  each  sys- 
tem should  be  of  about  equal  importance. 
Those  who  have  an  expansionist  philosophy 
of  social  security  would  likely  assert  that 
social  security  should  provide  the  lion's  share 
of  old-age  security  and  that  private  p)en- 
slon  plans  should  complete  the  Job.  Of  course, 
the  purist  would  logically  and  correctly  point 
out  that,  according  to  Aesop,  In  this  Instance, 
the  ""lion's  share"'  really  means  "all." 

CONCEPT    or    SOCIAI,     SECURITT    AS 
BASIC     PENSION     SYSTEM 

It  can  fairly  be  said  that  the  social  secu- 
rity system  has  widespread,  almost  universal, 
acceptance  by  the  American  people.  This  Is 
not  to  say  that  they  fully  understand  Its 
various  complex  provlsloixs  or  Its  financing 
nature  and  aspects.  I  believe,  however,  that 
most  people  have  a  reasonably  good  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  system  provides  and  what 
It  costs.  A  small  proportion  of  the  public 
might  wish  to  do  away  with  the  program, 
but  the  vast  majority  are  convinced  that  It 
Is  desirable  and  should  continue. 

The  real  differences  of  opinion  arise  In  re- 
spect to  the  future  course  of  social  security 
and  Its  relative  Importance  In  the  economic- 
security  picture.  Labels  of  categorization  are 
often  dlfflctilt  to  define  because  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  slanting  the  argument  by  the 
nomenclature  adopted.  Nonetheless,  let  me 
designate  as  "moderates"  those  who  believe 
that  the  present  system  Is  reasonably  eule- 
quate  and  plays  a  proper  role  In  our  society. 
Such  viewpoint,  of  covirse,  recognizes  that 
modifications  in  the  program  will  be  neces- 
sary In  the  future;  primarily  to  keep  the  sys- 
tem up  to  date  with,  or  to  reflect  changes  In, 
economic,  demographic,  and  social  condi- 
tions, and  also  to  remedy  any  significant 
problems. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  ""expan- 
sionists," who  believe  that  the  social  security 
program  should  provide  the  full  economic 
security  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation (say,  all  but  5  or  10  percent).  The 
expansionists  hold  the  phllosoi^y  that  pri- 
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vate  efforts  In  Ithe  economic  security  field 
have  little  llke^hood  of  succew.  (A  vivid 
example  ot  thW  was  in  the  late  19306  and 
In  the  19408.  wnen  the  advocates  of  national 
health  inaurancfe  proclaimed  that  voluntary 
insurance  could  jnot  have  any  significant  Im- 
pact In  providing  health  Insurance  protection 
for  persons  of  ajl  ages.  Despite  this,  the  de- 
veloping experience  has  shown  otherwise. 
Several  pertlnenjt  specific  quotations  on  this 
matter  are  contained  In  the  paper  "Trends  In 
Health  Insuranie."  by  J.  P.  PoUman.  Jr.. 
Best's  InsuranceiNewa,  October,  1958. 

Quite  naturally,  there  are  views  Inter- 
mediate to  thoi  of  the  moderates  and  the 
ezptanslonlsts.  vwth  a  considerable  degree  of 
spread  of  such  views.  In  fact,  there  are  a  few 
who  hold  more  ^tensive  views  on  both  sides. 
However.  It  la  nci  unreasonable  to  carry  forth 
the  following  discussion  on  the  assximptlon 
that  the  vast  majority  of  views  on  any  given 
issue  can  be  classified  In  either  one  camp  or 
the  other.  ] 

For  purposes  of  simplicity  and  brevity.  I 
have  adopted  thje  aforementioned  two  terms. 
Neither  Is  Intended  to  carry  any  connotation 
of  disapproval  oii  any  stigma.  I  have  purposely 
avoided  the  terfns  "liberal"  and  "conserva- 
tive." since  they  ^re  often  misused. 

We  have  ofte^  heard  It  said — perhaps  ad 
nausenm — that  [the  social  security  program 
"shoiaa -provide  only  "a  floor  of  protection"  In 
the  economic  serxulty  area.  This,  however,  is 
not  a  precise  concept,  and  one  cannot  say 
exactly  Just  hovr  low  or  how  high  the  floor 
should  be.  In  fiict.  one  eminent  student  of 
social  secvirity.  who  belongs  to  the  expan- 
sionist school,  has  suggested  that,  desirably, 
the  floor  should  have  a  luxurious  carpet  laid 
on  It  through  government  action.  One  might 
well  raise  the  qu  estlon  as  to  why  this  expan- 
sion is  necessary  and  desirable,  since  there  are 
always  two  sides  to  the  coin — in  this  case,  not 
only  who  receives,  but  also  who  pays.  There 
might  also  be  i^ked  why  should  not  such 
supplementatlor  be  done  through  private 
action? 

In  the  debate  i  is  to  what  is  the  proper  level 
of  the  floor  of  pi  otectlon  that  social  security 
should  provide,  the  moderate  tends  to  be 
placed  in  a  dlffic  lit  defensive  position  by  the 
aggressive  expar  sionist.  The  latter  attempts 
to  set  the  conditions  for  the  debate  on  the 
grounds  that  a  p  erson  is  either  for  or  against 
social  security;  then,  if  he  is  In  favor  of 
social  security,  he  must  therefore  support  a 
complete  expans  onist  approach,  and  If  he  Is 
against  this  almost  total  role  for  social  secu- 
rity, he  obvlouslr  favors  its  complete  repeal. 
In  other  words,  t  he  expansionist  argues  that. 
If  some  social  security  Is  good,  then  the 
Ideal  Is  to  provi  le  complete  economic  secu- 
rity for  the  vast  majority  of  the  {wpulatlon 
through  governn  ental  means. 

The  answer  1 3  this  argument — although 
one  which  may  t  e  somewhat  difficult  to  con- 
vey to  the  general  public  under  some  cir- 
cumstances— is  ;o  draw  an  analogy  to  the 
value  of  taking  medicine.  Twice  as  much  Is 
not  twice  as  effective  as  the  prescribed  dos- 
age— and.  In  f ac  .  not  nearly  as  good.  None- 
theless, the  mod  irate  can.  unless  he  is  quite 
alert  and  skillfu  .  be  placed  In  the  "villain's 
position"  of  beiag  selfish,  not  Interested  In 
the  welfare  of  hla  fellow  man.  etc. 

Now  let  us  examine  what  the  concept  of 
social  security  is  the  floor  of  protection 
might  be  for  those  whom  I  have  classified 
as  moderates.  Liter — In  discussing  the  pos- 
sible future  changes  In  the  role  of  the  social 
security  program  — I  shall  point  out  In  detail 
what  the  alms  )f  the  expanslomsts  are  In 
this  area.  It  may  be  said,  insofar  as  the  mod- 
erates' viewpoint  Is  concerned,  that  a  gov- 
ernmental prog]  am  of  retirement  benefits 
should  provide  cnly  a  certain  level  of  bene- 
fits, available  to  the  vast  majority  of  people 
who  must  retire  from  gainful  employment. 
Such  level  of  benefits  should  be  sufficient  so 
that,  with  assets  and  real  estate  normally 
accumulated,  the   vast  majority  of  benefl- 
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darlea  will  be  able  to  have  at  least  a  rea- 
sonable subsistence. 

This,  of  course,  is  still  not  a  precise  mathe- 
matical formula  for  measuring  whether  a 
floor  of  protection  Is  being  provided — and 
such  Is  not  really  ever  possible,  as  I  will 
mention  later  In  discussing  the  related  con- 
cept of  poverty.  A  good,  although  rough.  In- 
dicator Is  the  proportion  of  persons  receiv- 
ing social  Insurance  benefits  who  require 
supplementation  through  public  assistance 
payments.  Many  persons  believe  that  If  less 
than  10  percent  of  social  security  benefici- 
aries fall  In  such  category,  the  level  of  bene- 
fits is  adequate  and  that  this  Is  a  reason- 
ably good  yardstick  of  the  adequacy  of  so- 
cial security  benefits.  At  present,  this  ratio 
Is  only  about  7  percent,  so  that,  even  If  we 
recognize  that  public  assistance  programs  In 
some  states  may  be  somewhat  Inadequate, 
the  test  Is  readily  met. 

In  summary  then,  the  p>osltlon  of  the 
moderates  Is  that,  If  a  small  minority  have 
needs  beyond  the  protection  provided  by  so- 
cial insurance,  the  solution  Is  not  to  raise 
sodal  security  benefit  levels,  but  rather  to 
have  adequate  supplementary  public  assist- 
ance. This  Is  especially  so  when  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  the  minority  involved  is  of 
a  transitional  nature,  such  as  being  cohorts 
who  were  not  covered  under  the  social  se- 
curity program  during  their  working  Uvea,  or 
who  were  not  covered  as  extensively  under 
private  pension  plans  as  Is  the  case  for  cur- 
rent workers,  or  who  were  adversely  affected 
by  the  great  depression  of  the  1930s  and  could 
not  as  readily  accumulate  Individual  re- 
sources as  could  Individuals  who  began  their 
working  careers  In  the  1940s  and  later.  Of 
course,  there  will  always  be  a  small  residual 
of  persons  who  have  only  sporadic  employ- 
ment during  their  working  lives  or  who  have 
unusual  needs,  and  In  these  cases  public  as- 
sistance will  be  necessary. 

CONCEPT     OP     POVERTY 

Closely  related  to  the  concept  of  social  se- 
curity as  being  the  basic  pension  system  and 
providing  a  floor  of  protection  Is  the  subject 
of  poverty.  As  a  matter  of  historical  Interest, 
this  concept,  as  It  Is  applied  In  the  political 
field,  was  developed  for  the  late  President 
Kennedy  as  one  of  the  prospective  major 
talking  points  for  his  1964  presidential  cam- 
paign and  was  taken  over  by  President  John- 
son. 

Poverty,  like  sin.  is  something  that  nobody 
really  favors.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  clear  dis- 
tinction must  be  made  between  "poverty"  as 
now  defined  and  "want  and  destitution"  or 
"need."  Social  security  was  established  to 
prevent  "need."  It  was  not  intended  to  deal 
with  this  new  measure  of  poorness  called 
"poverty."  It  so  happens,  however,  that  the 
social  security  program,  established  more 
than  30  years  ago,  has  been  the  most  im- 
portant governmental  program  in  combatting 
pKJverty.  Of  course,  really  the  most  important 
way  to  eliminate  poverty  among  those  In  the 
working  ages,  or  those  being  supported  by 
such  persons.  Is  by  education  and  employ- 
ment training,  rather  than  attempting  to 
cure  it  through  monetary  grants. 

Nonetheless,  those  who  are  of  the  expan- 
sionist philosophy  have  employed  the  poverty 
label  to  support  their  aims.  One  way  In  which 
this  can  be  done  Is  to  define  pwDverty  in  a 
mechamstic  style  and  at  a  higher  level  than 
Is  really  Justified  by  a  true  analysis  of  the 
concept.  At  one  extreme,  we  can  never  elim- 
inate poverty  in  the  sense  that  some  have 
less  income  than  others — unless  we  com- 
pletely equalize  all  income.  Under  a  more 
flexible  interpretation  of  this  concept,  how- 
ever, problems  as  to  its  validity  still  persist. 

The  concept  of  poverty  that  is  so  widely 
used  currently  Is  the  mechanistic  approach 
of  proclaiming  that  poverty  Is  present  If  the 
individual  has  less  annual  Income  than  a 
certain  prescribed  amount  of  dollars.  Such 
amount  will  vary  by  size  of  family  and.  In 
some  discussions,  by  geographical  or  fann- 
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nonfarm  location.  The  Illogical  approach  is 
taken  by  many  who  use  these  data  that,  if 
an  individual  Is  $1  slxort  of  the  so-called 
poverty  amount,  then  he  Is  Indeed  In  very 
bad  shape.  On  the  other  hand,  once  his  In- 
come has  reached  ttiis  level,  then  he  is  1q 
entirely  different  status.  The  situation  \t 
almost  as  though  one  were  to  leap  across  a 
crevice,  where  the  sltuatlom  Is  entirely  differ- 
ent when  the  Jump  Is  one  inch  short,  as 
against  Its  being  sufficient. 

Looking  more  intensively  at  the  mechanis- 
tic approach  at  measuring  poverty,  numerous 
weaknesses  can  be  pointed  out — In  fact,  to 
such  an  extent  that  serious  question  can  be 
raised  as  to  whether  this  approach  has  any 
real  validity  or  significance.  The  question  of 
whether  the  individual  has  assets.  Including 
real  estate,  is  usually  Ignored — as  Is  also, 
for  those  aged  65  and  over,  the  value  of 
their  Medicare  protection.  Yet.  this  Is  most 
Important  because  if  the  poverty  level  for  a 
married  couple  Is  promulgated  at  $2,000  a 
year,  then  there  is  an  entirely  different  situa- 
tion between  a  couple  with  slightly  less  in- 
come than  this  who  lives  In  an  ovimed  home 
with  a  garden  plot  in  a  small  town  and  a 
couple  with  the  same  Income  and  no  as- 
sets living  in  the  middle  of  a  metropolis. 

Also  often  Ignored  by  the  exponents  of  the 
mechanistic  poverty  concept  Is  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  Individual  living  with  his  or  her 
close  relatives.  Of  course,  some  people  de- 
plore such  situations,  but  I  am  strongly  of 
the  belief  that  firm  family  ties  are  most  de- 
sirable. If  the  mechanistic  definition  of  pov- 
erty for  a  single  person  Is  having  income  of 
less  than  $1,500  a  year.  Is  a  vrtdow  with  a 
$1,300  Income  who  Is  living  with  one  of  her 
children  truly  In  poverty? 

The  foregoing  discussion  should  not  be 
taken  as  Implying  that  the  moderates  are 
aloof  to  the  matter  of  poverty  and  human 
need.  Rather,  they  believe  that  the  facts  of 
poverty  should  be  demonstrated  by  objective 
realistic  standards  and  not  by  mechanistic 
approaches.  Consistent  with  this  view  is  the 
approach  mentioned  previously  of  having 
social  insurance  programs  that  cover  the 
vast  majority  of  the  economic-risk  problem 
and  public  assistance  programs  that  cover 
the  residual  needs  of  the  remaining  small 
minority. 

Before  leaving  this  subject.  I  believe  that 
It  is  appropriate  to  make  a  conunent  on  the 
work  of  many  researchers  in  the  social  sci- 
ences and  of  those  who  direct  their  research, 
as  I  have  observed  this  matter  over  a  period 
of  three  decades.  Too  frequently,  there  Is  the 
view  that  the  purpose  of  research  and  of 
collection  of  statistics  Is  to  gather  data  to 
substantiate  a  predetermined  conclusion  or 
reach  a  desired  social  goal. 

This  viewpoint  holds  that  valuable  research 
time  and  talent  are  wasted  unless  aimed  only 
at  proving  a  preconceived  conclusion;  other- 
wise, the  efforts  will  be  diffused  by  searching 
for  all  the  facts,  rather  than  by  seeking  only 
those  which  will  "prove  the  point"!  Specifi- 
cally, in  the  area  of  research  Into  the  poverty 
field — and  particularly  as  to  the  presentation 
of  the  results  of  such  research — some  people 
have  approached  the  matter  along  the  lines 
of  a  theology  of  making  the  extent  of  poverty 
appear  to  be  as  large  as  possible. 

POSSIBLE   CHANCES  IN   THE   HOLE   OF  SOCIAL 
SECtTRITT 

It  Is  Impossible  to  predict  with  any  exacti- 
tude whether  there  will  be  any  changes  in 
the  relative  role  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram In  our  society — and  If  so,  specifically 
what  the  changes  will  be.  If  the  philosophy 
of  moderatlsm  largely  prevails,  the  relative 
role  of  the  social  security  program  will  not 
change  significantly.  Its  provisions  will  be 
modified  from  time  to  time  to  keep  It  up  to 
date  and  to  solve  such  problems  and  anoma- 
lies as  arise,  especially  those  which  are  not 
being  handled  In  a  reasonably  satisfactory 
manner  by  the  private  sector.  On  the  other 
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hand.  If  the  expansionist  philosophy  prevails 
the  role  of  the  social  security  program  would 
be  greatly  enlarged. 

The  moderates  argue  that  the  social  secu- 
rity program  has  now  developed  to  the  point 
where  it  has  reached  relative  matxirlty  and 
should  be  maintained  at  about  Its  current 
size.  The  argument  further  goes  that  a  sat- 
isfactory economic  and  political  balance  has 
now  been  reached  between  those  who  cur- 
rently receive  benefits  and  those  who  cur- 
rently finance  them  through  payroll  taxes  or 
contributions. 

Those  of  the  expansionist  school  who  wotild 
have  the  social  security  program  be  predomi- 
nant or  virtually  monopolistic  In  the  eco- 
nomic-security field  have  goals  that  can  be 
described  relatively  simply.  As  a  subsldary 
matter,  essentially  they  would  eliminate  the 
private  pension  system,  except  for  persons 
*lth  the  highest  earnings. 

The  expansionists  have  very  definite  ulti- 
mate goals  for  the  social  security  program. 
They  do  not  always  express  these  goals  in  a 
single  "bill  of  rights."  but  instead  they  advo- 
cate various  steps  at  different  times.  None- 
theless, a  fair,  unbiased  picture  of  the  entire 
■iceberg"  can  be  obtained. 

The  expansionists,  as  a  matter  of  strategy, 
frequently  use  the  "ratchet"  approach — 
namely,  not  unveiling  their  ultimate  goal  in 
Its  entirety,  but  rather  advocating  only  part 
of  It  and  then  being  satisfied,  for  the  time 
being,  when  they  get  only  a  fraction  of  that 
part.  They  believe  that  there  Is  always  an- 
other day  to  push  further  forward  toward 
their  goals,  and  they  know  that  once  a  cer- 
tain expansion  has  been  achieved,  a  retreat 
from  it  is  virtually  Impossible,  so  that  hope- 
fully tomorrow  they  can  make  another  ad- 
vance from  their  partially  achieved  gains 
until  eventually  their  entire  goal  will  be 
achieved.  In  fact,  the  ink  is  scarcely  dry  on 
a  newly-enacted  amendment  before  plans  are 
being  developed  for  the  next  legislative 
effort. 

The  general  goals  of  the  expansionists  In 
the  social  security  field  can  be  given  In  three 
areas — cash  benefits,  health  benefits,  and 
financing  of  such  benefits.  Let  us  consider 
each  of  these  areas  in  turn. 

Cas/i-bcne/its  objectives 
In  the  cash-benefits  field,  the  first  goal  of 
the  expansionists  is  to  increase  the  maximum 
earnings  base  that  is  creditable  for  benefit 
purposes  to  a  level  such  as  $15,000  currently, 
and  to  adjust  this  base  upward  automatically 
in  the  future  according  to  changes  In  the 
general  earnings  level.  This  course  is  pursued 
primarily  so  that  full  economic  security  can 
be  provided  under  social  Insurance  to  the 
vast  majority  of  the  population. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  moderates  argue 
that,  over  the  past  two  decades,  the  earnings 
base  has  been  maintained  at  about  the  same 
level  relative  to  earnings  (see  Table  1)  and 
that  this  relationship  should  be  continued 
in  the  future.  If  this  Is  to  be  done,  and  If  a 
change  from  the  present  $7,800  adopted 
effective  first  for  1968  Is  to  be  made  for  1970, 
an  Increase  to  $8,400  at  most  Is  warranted. 
This  Is  so  because  the  change  to  $7,800  some- 
what over-compensated  for  past  experience, 
relative  to  that  In  1950  and  after.  Even  if  the 
change  to  $7,800  In  1968  is  considered  to  be 
■proper"  and  should  be  used  as  the  bench- 
mark for  the  future,  the  data  show  that  the 
change  in  1970  should  be  to  $8,470,  which 
under  the  customary  rounding  procedvu-es 
would  be  taken  as  $8,400. 

The  expansionists  argue  that  a  $15,000 
earnings  base  will  merely  restore  the  situa- 
tion to  what  It  was  in  1937,  when  the  pro- 
gram began  (see  Table  1).  The  moderates 
rebut  this  argument  on  the  basis  that  Con- 
gress re-examined  this  matter  In  connection 
with  the  1950  Amendments  (and  affirmed 
their  action  then  by  all  subsequent  amend- 
ments) and  decided  that  the  depression- 
influenced  original  basis  was  not  proper. 
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TABLE  l.-PROPORTION  OF  TOTAL  EARNINGS  IN  COVERED 
EMPLOYMENT  COVERED  BY  VARIOUS  TAXABLE  EARNINGS 
BASES 


Year 

Earnings 
base 

Proportion 

of  earnings 

that  IS 

taxable 

(percent) 

Actual  experience  for  1st  year 
(or  which  base  was  effective: 
1937           

$3,000 
3,600 
4,200 
4,800 
6,600 
7.800 

7.800 
8.400 
9.000 
15.000 

92.0 

1951 

1955 

1959             

81.1 
80.3 
79.3 

1966 

1968                       

80.2 
82.1 

Projected  experience  for  1970 
under  present  base  and 
under  various  possible 
bases: 

1970 

1970 

1970      

79.6 
81.9 
83.7 

1970             

92.3 

The  next  step  of  the  expansionists,  then, 
is  to  double  the  present  benefit  level — or,  to 
begin  with,  to  Increase  It  by  at  least  60  per- 
cent. This  step,  combined  with  the  previous 
one,  would  then  make  it  virtually  unneces- 
sary to  have  private  pension  plans,  private 
Insurance,  and  other  forms  of  long-term 
private  savings  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
population.  The  benefit  payments  would,  un- 
der the  expansionist  approach,  be  auto- 
matically adjusted  for  changes  In  the  gen- 
eral earnings  level  (and  not  merely  for 
changes  In  the  price  level )  In  order  to  main- 
tain the  so-called  adequacy  of  the  benefits. 
In  this  manner,  virtually  no  Individual  and 
group  supplementation  would  ever  be 
needed. 

Still  another  goal  of  the  expansionists  is  to 
liberalize  greatly  the  various  eligibility  con- 
ditions for  disability  benefits — such  as  the 
definition  of  disability,  the  length  of  the 
waiting  period,  and  the  prognosis  of  per- 
manency or  length  of  disability.  Conse- 
quently, the  present  basis  of  permanent  and 
total  disability  benefits  would  be  extended 
to  Include  all  short-term,  temporary  sick- 
ness cases.  Then,  the  expansionists  argue, 
there  would  be  adequate  universal  protection 
against  this  sickness  risk.  Obviously,  there 
would  thus  be  no  need  for  sick-leave  plans, 
for  employer-  or  union-sponsored  group  In- 
surance plans  or  Individual  private  Insurance 
In  this  field,  or  for  private  savings  to  help 
take  care  of  this  problem  (essentially  for  very 
short  periods  of  Illness,  when  no  Income  is 
earned ) . 

If  the  foregoing  goals  of  the  expansionists 
as  to  levels  of  social  security  benefits  were 
Eichleved,  the  consequences  must  be  clear  to 
anyone.  There  would  not  only  be  the  direct 
effect  of  eliminating  most  private-sector 
efforts  in  the  economic-security  field,  but 
there  would  also  occur  a  most  significant 
effect  on  our  national  economy.  Private 
savings  of  all  types,  including  pension  plans 
and  deferred  profit-sharing  plans  (which  had 
assets  of  $104  bllUon  at  the  end  of  1967), 
would  be  greatly  diminished.  This,  in  turn, 
would  result  In  a  shortage  of  Investment 
funds  for  private  Industry  to  maintain  and 
expand  Its  economic-productivity  activities. 
Accordingly,  private  Industry  would  have  to 
turn  more  and  more  to  the  government  for 
such  funds,  and  this  could  well  mean  in- 
creasing governmental  regulation,  control, 
and  even  ownership  of  productive  activities. 
Medical  care  objectives 
Now  considering  medical-care  benefits, 
again  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  expansionists 
Is  a  relatively  simple,  but  comprehensive, 
one — to  provide  Medicare  benefits  for  the 
entire  working  and  retired  populations  and 
their  dependents.  Quite  possibly  it  would 
be  advocated  that  there  should  be  less  cost- 
sharing,  such  as  deductibles  and  coinsurance, 
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to  be  paid  directly  by  the  beneficiaries.  This 
would  be  argued  on  the  basis  that  such  cost- 
sharing  imposes  financial  barriers  which  pre- 
vent adequate  medical  care  being  sought  and 
which  do  not  prevent  over-utlllzatlon  (as  the 
moderates  believe) . 

Once  again,  the  expansionists  would  take 
the  gradual  approach  to  their  desired  social 
goal.  This  would  be  done  by  first  extending 
Medicare  to  some  or  all  of  the  persons  under 
age  65  who  are  receiving  cash  benefits.  Then, 
there  might  be  instituted  the  so-called  Kld- 
dlcare  proposal  (prenatal  care,  obstetrical 
care,  and  infant  care — up  to  age  1.  or  age  6, 
or  age  18,  as  much  as  can  be  obtained  at 
the  moment — all  financed  through  Medi- 
care). 

Some  discussion  of  the  Klddlcare  proposal 
may  be  worthwhile.  This  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  technique  of  solving  a  small, 
but  important,  problem  by  discarding  the 
highly  successful  private-sector  procedures 
that  apply  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation. This  would  be  another  step  toward 
the  attainment  of  the  expansionist  social 
goal  of  nationalizing  medical  care. 

The  argument  given  by  the  expansionists 
for  the  need  for  the  Klddlcare  program  Is 
that  Infant  mortality  In  the  United  States 
Is  higher  than  In  about  10  other  countries 
throughout  the  world.  No  mention  is  made 
of  the  fact  that  the  absolute  differences  In 
Infant  mortality  between  the  United  States 
and  the  countries  with  the  most  favorable 
experience  are  quite  small,  or  that  there  are 
certain  reason  for  these  differences,  which 
reasons  are  in  considerable  part  being  elim- 
inated. 

It  is  often  argued  that  the  financial  bar- 
rier prevents  many  people  from  obtaining 
necessary  health  services.  Yet,  about  98  per- 
cent of  the  births  In  the  United  States  now 
occur  in  hospitals.  Accordingly,  the  Klddl- 
care proposal  could  produce  relatively  little 
improvement  in  this  area.  Probably  the  ma- 
jor problems  In  the  Infant  and  maternity 
medical-care  area  are  getting  adequate  pre- 
natal care  at  an  early  enough  stage  and 
environmental  factors  such  as  working  dur- 
ing pregnancy.  The  vast  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation has  no  problem  in  this  respect.  The 
difficulty  for  the  remaining  minority  Is  both 
educational  and  economic.  Both  of  these 
causes  could  be  eliminated  through  properly 
directed  welfare  activities,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  setting  up  a  huge  new  government 
program  applicable  to  the  entire  population. 
Certainly  the  consequence  of  Establishing 
a  Klddlcare  program  would  be  to  reduce  fur- 
ther the  potential  scop)e  of  private  Insurance. 
As  a  result,  the  relative  operating  costs  of 
private  Insurance  for  the  limited  benefit 
area  In  which  it  would  operate  would  be- 
come high.  Private  Insurance  would  thus  be 
subject  to  adverse  criticism,  and  It  would 
be  suggested  that  the  governmental  plan 
might  as  well  take  over  the  entire  load  since 
it  can  operate  more  efficiently  from  an  ad- 
ministrative standpoint. 

Once  again,  there  Is  an  Important  Indirect 
effect  if  this  goal  of  the  expansionists  to 
have  virtually  complete  and  comprehensive 
national  health  insurance  were  to  be 
achieved.  When  medical -care  costs  covered 
by  a  social  Insurance  program  are  for  only 
a  portion  of  the  population — as  with  Medi- 
care now — It  is  possible  to  have  standards 
against  which  program  reimbursement  bases 
can  be  measured.  However,  under  a  complete- 
coverage  program,  there  would  be  no  pri- 
vate-sector standard  against  which  to  meas- 
ure reasonable  and  customary  charges  of 
physicians.  Accordingly,  physician  fees  or 
remuneration  could  be  established  only  by 
agreement  between  the  government  and  the 
physicians  (with  the  latter  perhaps  being  at 
a  considerable  disadvantage) .  As  a  result,  the 
practice  of  medicine  as  we  know  It  today 
would  be  considerably  altered — and  this  is 
what  the  expansionists  seem  to  desire. 
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Hoto  expanatons  would  be  financed 
Finally,  aa  to  tSiat  most  Important  element, 
financing,  the  •xpanslonlBta  seek  to  tackle 
this  unpleasant  Item  In  as  "painless"  and 
"unobtnislve"  a  fashion  as  possible.  The 
maximum  taxable  earnings  base  for  em- 
ployees would  necessarily  be  the  same  as  for 
benefit  purposes— namely,  at  an  Initial  level 
of  about  $15,000)  per  year,  automatically  ad- 
Justed  In  the  future  in  accordance  with 
changes  in  the  seneral  earnings  level.  Em- 
ployer contributions  would  be  baaed  on  the 
entire  payroll,  vl'chout  any  maximum  tax- 
able earnings  base.  Moreover,  the  employer 
contribution  rates  would  be  double  those  for 
employees,  lnste|id  of  the  present  equal-rate 
basis. 

Further,  to  make  the  greatly  increased 
financing  more  "palatable"  the  expansionists 
strongly  favor  •  government  contribution 
out  of  general  revenues  In  an  amount  equal 
to  60  percent  of  the  combined  employer-em- 
ployee contribution  receipts.  At  present,  ex- 
cept for  certain  transitional  provisions  and 
except  for  the  vpluntary-lndlvldual  Supple- 
mentary Medlcflil  Insurance  program,  the 
government  makes  no  contributions  to  the 
program.  A  govetnment  contribution  of  this 
type  is,  of  course,  a  very  easy  and  simple 
way  to  Increase  t^ie  benefit  level  slgnlflcantly 
'wlth()ul  any  apparent  direct  tax  cost  to  any- 
T>ody.' 

Since  a  goverttment  contribution  on  the 
order  of  50  percent  of  the  combined  em- 
ployer-employee i;ontrlbutions  would  Involve 
an  annual  cost  |to  the  general  treasury  of 
$15  billion  or  mote,  the  approach  of  gradual- 
ism Is  sometime^  suggested  by  the  expan- 
sionists. Instead  Df  an  immediate  SO  percent 
matching,  contlqulng  in  all  future  years,  a 
graduated  basis  Is  proposed.  For  example, 
the  matching  ptoportion  could  start  at  a 
modest  6  percent  and  Increase  slowly  each 
year  until  attaln^g  the  ultimate  level  of  SO 
percent  ( or  morel) . 

In  the  field  ot  financing,  the  moderates 
believe  that  the  primary  sources  of  any  ad- 
ditional financing  necessary  are  the  savings 
to  the  system  d|ue  to  the  rising  trend  of 
general  earnings  Mid  to  the  increases  In  the 
maxlmiun  taxable  earnings  bas«  required  to 
keep  It  up  to  dat4  with  this  trend.  Then,  any 
further  financing  needed  should  come  from 
increasing  equally  the  contribution  rate  on 
workers  and  empiloyerB.  but  this  should  be 
done  with  restralht  and  caution.  Such  pro- 
cedure would  make  the  real  increases  In  the 
cost  of  the  program  rettdlly  apparent  to  all. 
In  no  Instance,  according  to  the  view  of  the 
moderates,  should  the  additional  financing 
come  from  an  increase  in  the  eamlngs  base 
beyond  that  callted  for  by  changes  in  the 
general  level  of  eqmings  or  from  Introducing 
a  government  cootributlon. 

Fros  and  cons  of  #  Government  contribution 
It  Is  worthwhile  considering  In  some  de- 
tail the  arguments  for  and  against  general 
government  contributions  to  the  social  secu- 
rity system,  because  such  financing  is  the 
keystone  of  the  expansionist  philosophy.  If 
all  benefit  liberalleations  were  to  be  financed 
by  visible  direct  payroll  taxes,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  Impossible  to  achieve  them.  In  this 
respect.  It  may  He  noted  that,  for  several 
decstdes,  the  congressional  committees  con- 
cerned with  social  security  have  always 
strongly  favored  the  self-supporting  princi- 
ple for  financing '  the  regular  program  and 
have  thus  opposed  general  government 
contributions. 

Several  arguments  have  been  given  for  In- 
troducing government  contributions  as  a 
major  financing  sources  of  the  social  sectirlty 
program.  One  argument  is  the  "logic"  ap- 
proach. Three  paHles  are  Involved  In  eco- 
nomic security — tjhe  worker,  the  employer, 
and  the  governctent — and  It  Is  reasoned 
that  each  should  pay  equally. 

Another  argument  In  support  of  govern- 
ment contrlbutloaa  la  that  there  would  be 
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substantially  higher  general-revenue  oovts 
for  public  assistance  If  there  were  no  social 
security  system.  Therefore,  It  la  argued,  some 
of  the  resulting  savings  to  the  general 
treasury  because  of  the  existence  of  the  ao- 
cial  security  program  should  be  given  to  that 
program. 

Ax>oth«r  argument  given  In  favor  of  a 
government  subsidy  Is  that  higher  direct 
contribution  rates  would  be  difficult  to  levy. 
Accordingly,  this  la  the  only  way  that  bene- 
fits can  t>e  Increased  subetantlally.  Quite  ob- 
viously. If  equal  tripartite  financing  were 
put  Into  effect,  the  general  benefit  level 
could  Immediately  b«  Increased  by  60  per- 
cent. 

This  Is,  of  course,  part  of  the  exptanslonist 
philosophy — to  raise  the  general  benefit  level 
without  making  the  increased  cost  readily 
(and  perhaps  painfully)  apparent  to  the 
public.  For  somewhat  the  same  reaaon,  the 
expansionists  favor  eliminating  the  direct 
premium  p>ayments  made  by  the  enrollees 
under  the  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
program  by  placing  the  cost  on  the  payroll 
tax,  where  it  would  be  lees  obvious  to  people. 
Those  advocating  a  government  contribu- 
tion to  the  social  security  system  often  do 
so  by  analogy  with  private  i>ension  plans. 
There,  the  employer  usually  bears  the  entire 
cost  for  service  rendered  before  establish- 
ment of  the  plan  and  for  the  higher  cost  for 
benefits  based  on  subsequent  service  because 
initial  members  are  older  than  future  en- 
trants wUl  be.  Accordingly,  some  expan- 
sionists argue  that  the  government,  through 
general  revenues,  should  pay  the  "jjast-serv- 
Ice"  costs  of  benefits  for  aodal  secxirlty  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Those  favoring  continuation  of  the  present 
self-supporting  financing  basis  and  thus  op- 
posing government  contributions — and  I 
number  myself  among  them — argue  that  the 
Introduction  of  such  contributions  will 
seriously  weaken  cost  controls  over  the  pro- 
gram. Changes  In  the  program  might  be 
voted  without  regard  to  the  cost  considera- 
tions— on  the  grounds  that  the  necessary 
financing  can  always  be  easily  obtained  from 
general  revenues.  On  the  other  hand,  under 
the  present  basis,  the  costs  of  any  benefit 
changes  are  fully  recognized;  they  are  met  by 
direct,  visible  flnancJng  changes  appUc&ble 
to  workers  and  employers. 

One  problem  which  may  occur  Is  that,  for 
budgetary  or  poutlcal  reasons,  the  govern- 
ment contributions  may  not  be  paid  In  the 
amount  required  or  at  the  time  specified. 
Several  times  In  the  past,  goverrunent  oontrl- 
butlona  to  the  social  security  system  w«w 
legislated,  but  were  not  actually  made,  or 
were  delayed  for  long  periods.  For  example, 
appropriations  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
treasury  for  the  cost  of  benefits  arising  from 
"gratuitous"  military-service  wage  credits 
(for  periods  before  1957)  have  either  not  been 
made  at  all  or  have  Intentionally  been  made 
at  a  lower  amount  than  according  to  the 
required  actuarial  determination.  Then,  too, 
general-revenue  appropriations  authorized 
for  the  Medicare  program  have  frequently 
been  delayed  considerably  beyond  when  they 
were  due  (although  generally  an  appropriate 
Interest  adjustment  Is  provided  for) . 

It  Is  not  Inconceivable  that  reliance  on 
government  contributions  for  financing  a 
major  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  social  se- 
curity program  could  lead  to  its  collapse  or 
to  partial  repudiation  of  benefit  obllg^atlons. 
Another  difficulty  which  may  arise  la  the 
pressure  that  would  be  generated  to  Impose 
a  means  test  on  the  beneficiaries,  so  that 
those  who  have  substantial  other  income 
would  not  be  paid  benefits — on  the  grounds 
that  people  with  large  Incomes  should  not 
receive  payments  which  are  partially  fi- 
nanced from  general  revenues. 

Those  who  oppose  government  contribu- 
tions do  not  necessarily  oppose  benefit 
changes  that  will  Involve  substantially  In- 
creased costs.  They  believe  that  such  costs 
should  be  as  openly  and  completely  recog- 
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nlzed  in  the  direct  financing  provisions  as  ig 
possible. 

Why  the  expansionist  philosophy? 
Having  seen  what  the  ultimate  goals  of  the 
expansionist  philosophy  are,  we  should  per- 
haps turn  back  for  a  moment  to  consider 
why  these  views  are  held.  Briefly  speaking, 
the  expansionists  argue  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  distribution  of  economic-security  pro- 
tection, even  though  built  on  a  basic  floor 
of  protection  from  the  social  secxulty  pro- 
gram results  In  unequal  and  thus  inequit- 
able treatment.  It  Is  {xjlnted  out,  for  exam- 
ple, that  in  the  cash-benefits  area,  some  per- 
sons receive  both  social  security  benefits  and 
private  pensions  (which  Is  a  rapidly  growing 
category),  while  others  receive  only  social 
security  benefits. 

Further,  the  argument  goes  that  It  is  In- 
efficient to  have  such  a  multitude  and  di- 
versity of  private  employee  benefit  and 
health  plans.  Accordingly,  why  not  have  a 
single  uniform  governmental  program  that 
wlU  provide  completely  adequate  protection 
at  the  lowest  fKJsslble  administrative  ex- 
pense? Carrying  this  argument  to  Its  logical 
concliision  in  other  fields  would,  of  course, 
mean  the  end  of  our  competitive  Individual- 
enterprise  system,  which  Is  probably  the  ma- 
jor element  responsible  for  the  phenomenal 
success  In  the  economic  development  in  this 
country. 

Those  with  the  expansionist  philosophy  in 
social  secxirlty  frequently  argue  for  their 
goals  as  though  governmental  programs  are 
the  only  way  to  achieve  the  betterment  of 
our  society  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  This 
Is  well  expressed  by  the  following  statement 
of  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  as  to  his  func- 
tion— "the  only  national  official  paid  by  all 
the  people  whose  full-time  Job  la  to  guard 
and  strengthen  the  people's  health,  educa- 
tion and  social  opportunities." ' 

Mr.  Cohen  has  also  pointed  out  that  in 
fiscal  year  1968,  expenditures  for  health, 
education,  and  welfare  In  the  United  States 
amounted  to  19.8  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  of  which  31.7  percent  la  from 
private  sources — a  proportion  that  has  been 
steadily  decreasing  (with  a  relative  decline  of 
13  percent  between  1956  and  1968).  He  then 
went  on  to  recommend  that,  by  1976,  the 
proportion  for  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare activities  should  Increase  to  25  percent: 
although  he  did  not  specify  whether  the 
growth  should  be  in  the  public  sector  or  in 
the  private  sector,  I  believe  that  it  can  safely 
be  aaaumed  that  he  anticipates  that  It  woiild 
be  the  former.  Even  keeping  the  public-sec- 
tor percentage  for  such  expenditures  con- 
stant would  result  in  a  large  Increase  in 
available  funds,  as  a  result  of  the  Increasing 
GNP. 

Under  these  circumstances,  one  might 
wonder  why  the  proportion  would  have  to 
Increase,  and  further  whether  25  percent  Is 
to  be  the  ultimate  level  desired  by  the  ex- 
pansionists (why  not  30  percent,  or  50  per- 
cent or  more?) .  The  expansionist  philosophy 
might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  "Would  not 
people  be  healthier  and  happier  and  have 
greater  social  opportunities  If  the  govern- 
ment took  over  more  and  more  responsibili- 
ties?" For  example,  many  (if  not  most)  peo- 
ple— especially  teenagers — do  not  have  the 
Ideal  diet  that  Is  essential  for  good  health, 
even  though  they  can  aSord  It.  So,  under  the 
expansionist  philosophy,  why  not  prohibit 
the  public  sale  of  food  and  the  right  to 
raise  one's  own  food,  and  Instead  have  the 
government  tell  each  person  what  they 
should  eat,  then  provide  It.  and  see  that 
they  eat  it? 

Tae  moderates  say  in  reply  that  there 
should  be  a  certain  amount  of  government 
control    and   regulation — the   familiar   floor 
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Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Fiscal  Year 
1968. 


of  protection  concept — but  there  Is  certainly 
a  limit  that  should  be  set. 

Objectivity  role  of  the  social  security  staff 
worker 

One  admirable  and  desirable  human  tend- 
ency U  to  advocate  strongly  whatever  one's 
efforts  are  deeply  engaged  In.  Workers  In  the 
private  sector,  accordingly,  have  the  pri- 
mary Incentive  and  drive  that  their  business 
organization  should  continually  expand, 
seeking  Increased  activity  and  profits.  The 
worker  in  the  social  security  field — Just  as 
in  any  other  area  of  governmental  activity — 
should  Ideally,  at  least  according  to  the  view- 
point of  the  moderates,  have  a  somewhat 
different  approach.  This  difference  has  as  its 
foundation  that  the  government  employee  is 
supposed  to  be  working  for  all  the  people — 
not  merely  those  who  would  benefit  by  the 
expansion  of  any  particular  program,  but 
also  those  who  would  pay  for  It. 

Turning  back  specifically  to  the  social 
security  program,  we  often  hear  statements 
of  pride  from  top-level  political  figures  and 
key  administrators  that  benefit  outgo  has 
Increased  from  only  $X  billion  a  few  years 
ago  to  as  much  as  $Y  billion  this  year.  This 
fact  may  or  may  not  Indicate  a  desirable 
situation,  even  though  It  U  always  implied 
that  an  increase  is  good — and  the  larger  the 
better.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  coin  Is  that,  for  every  In- 
crease In  benefit  outgo,  there  was  a  corre- 
sponding Increase  In  contributions,  or  taxes 
collected.  When  a  benefit  increase  goes  to 
the  25  million  social  security  beneficiaries,  it 
is  paid  for  by  the  70  million  active  workers. 
This  Is  one  reason  why  Congress  obviously 
considers  benefit  liberalizations  only  after 
thoughtful  consideration  as  to  who  pays  for 
them — and  with  due  regard  for  the  payors 
&s  well  as  for  the  payees.  Accordingly,  social 
security  officials  should  point  out  the  In- 
creases in  contributions  as  well  as  the  In- 
creases in  benefits. 

GOVERNMXNT'S     BOX.E     IN     SUPEKVISINO     PRrVATX 
PENSION    FLANS 

Assuming  that  there  is  a  significant  role 
for  private  pension  plans— even  though  some 
social  security  expansionists  do  not  believe 
so — then  what  should  be  the  role  of  the  gov- 
ernment In  supervising  and  regulating  them? 
This  subject  In  Itself  Is  stiffldent  for  a  full 
paper,  so  I  shall  touch  on  the  matter  only 
brlefiy  here. 

Many  of  those  who  propose  extensive  reg- 
ulation and  controls  on  private  pension  plans 
basically  believe  that  such  plans  have  little 
value  and  should  be  superseded  by  a  greatly 
expanded  social  security  program.  Thus,  one 
must  wonder  whether  some  of  their  views 
and  recommendations  are  for  the  real  pur- 
pose of  making  the  private  pension  plan 
system  more  viable  and  more  effective. 

The  moderates  take  the  viewpoint  that 
many  Improvements  should  take  place  In  the 
private  pension  system,  such  as  more  vesting. 
The  moderates  believe  that  these  improve- 
ments will  come  about  voluntarily,  and  that 
they  are  occtirrlng  relatively  rapidly,  and 
thus  governmental  action  Is  not  required.  It 
can  be  argued  that  the  very  nature  of  the 
voluntary  private  pension  plans  is  such  that 
compulsion  as  to  benefit  structure  Is  anoma- 
lous. 

Such  arg^imient  does  not  necessarily  follow 
In  the  field  of  financial  security.  Certainly, 
It  Is  reasonable,  at  the  least,  to  require  open 
disclosure  of  the  financing  of  private  pension 
plans,  assurances  that  Investments  will  be 
properly  made,  etc. 

Along  these  lines,  some  people  Incorrectly 
believe  that  It  would  be  relatively  simple  to 
have  a  goverrunental  requirement  that  there 
should  be  certain  mlnlmtun  funding  of  prior- 
service  liablUtles  so  that  pension  expecta- 
tions wlU  be  fulflUed.  This,  however,  U  not 
nearly  as  simple  as  It  seems,  because  the 
calculation  of  benefit  liablUtles  and  the 
adoption  of  different  financing  methods  pro- 
duces widely  diverse  results,  even  when  per- 
formed In  a  highly  professional  manner.  The 
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situation  Is 'quite  different  from  that  of  In- 
dividual savings  accounts  or  Individual  life 
Insurance,  where  the  financing  bases  and 
principles  are  much  more  precise.  Some  of 
the  well-meaning,  but  poorly-Informed,  stu- 
dents of  private  pension  plans  who  wish  to 
reform  them  Just  do  not  realize  this! 

The  governmental  requirement  of  reinsur- 
ance of  the  obligations  of  pension  plans 
against  the  risk  of  their  being  terminated 
without  sufficient  assets  to  meet  the  accrued 
liabilities  has  great  popular  appeal.  Some  in- 
dividuals erroneously  believe  that  this 
would  be  a  simple  matter,  as  it  was  In  the 
insuring  of  bank  accounts  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  situation,  however.  Is  vastly  dif- 
ferent, because  of  the  lack  of  precision  pos- 
sible In  making  cost  estimates  of  future  op- 
erations for  many  decades  hence  amd  becavise 
of  the  different,  but  equaUy  acceptable,  fi- 
nancing methods  possible.  Another  difference 
Is  that  the  proposed  reinsurance  of  pension 
obligations  would  "insure"  something  that 
has  never  actually  been  In  existence  (namely, 
the  unfimded  portion  of  what  may  be  an 
Imprecisely-calculated  liability),  rather  than 
something  tangible  as  is  the  case  with  bank 
accotints. 

It  would  seem  that  the  possibilities  of 
abuse  and  manipulation  make  impossible  the 
establishment  of  a  sound  system  of  insurance 
of  pension  plan  liabilities  in  the  event  of 
plan  termination.  Certain  requirements 
could,  however,  be  Instituted  that  would 
probably  solve  the  vast  majority  of  the  prob- 
lems arising  In  plan  termlnaUons.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  it  should  not  be  pos- 
sible for  an  employer  to  determine  his  pen- 
sion plan  for  part  of  his  operations  and  not 
recognize  the  accrued  liabilities  if  he  con- 
tinues In  operation  elsewhere;  of  course,  he 
should  have  the  right  to  terminate  the  plan 
as  to  future  service  and  not  have  any  liabili- 
ties therefor.  Similarly,  It  has  been  suggested 
that,  if  one  firm  is  purchased  by  another,  the 
latter  should  be  required  to  accept  the  ac- 
crued benefit  liability  of  the  pension  plan  of 
the  former,  even  though  it  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  continue  the  plan  with  respect  to 
future  service. 

CONCLUSION 

Now,  let  us  turn  back  to  the  basic  question 
of  whether  the  private  pension  plan  system 
In  the  United  States  and  the  social  security 
program  are  compatible  by  being  comple- 
mentary and  thus  on  parallel  courses,  or 
whether  they  are  In  conflict  and  on  a  collision 
course.  First,  I  should  like  to  state  my  view 
that.  If  the  latter  la  the  case,  the  loser  most 
certainly  will  be  the  private  pension  system; 
under  these  circumstances,  it  will  come  out 
second  best  and  will  sink  to  the  bottom. 

I  hasten  to  point  out,  however,  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  such  dire  circvunstancea  will 
result,  but  rather  that  the  two  aystems  are 
compatible.  This  desirable  reeiUt  will  occur, 
however,  only  If  the  future  role  of  social 
security  follows  the  lines  of  the  views  which 
I  have  termed  as  those  held  by  the  moderates. 
Certainly,  If  the  expansionist  philosophy 
should  prevail  In  the  futtire,  my  optimistic 
prediction  that  both  the  private  pension 
system  and  the  social  security  system  can 
have  significant  and  more  or  less  equal  roles 
to  play  will  not  materialize. 


MTLITARY    SPOKESMEN    EULOGIZE 
REPRESENTATIVE  BATES 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESBNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  August  12.  1969 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  our  esteemed  late  colleague,  Wil- 
liam H.  Bates,  of  Massachusetts,  wsa  at 
the  time  of  his  death  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
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Committee.  Since  his  imtimely  passing,  it 
became  my  duty  to  carry  on  his  minority 
leadership  duties  on  that  committee.  It 
is  on  an  official,  as  well  as  personal  basis, 
that  I  know  the  high  regard  in  which  Bill 
Bates  was  held  by  military  people  every- 
where. 

The  messages  of  condolence  received  by 
Bill's  lovely  wife,  Pearle  Jean  Bates,  are 
illustrative,  and  I  should  like  to  quote 
some  of  these.  Everywhere,  both  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  wherever  Bill  Bates  was 
known  he  was  held  in  the  highest  regard. 

Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler.  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff: 

Mrs.  Wheeler  Joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  you  at  the  loss  of  your 
fine  husband.  Congressman  William  H.  Bates. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  your 
htisband  served  our  coimtry  with  true  dis- 
tinction both  as  a  Naval  Officer  and  as  a 
Member  of  the  United  States  Congress.  I 
shall  miss  his  counsel  on  matters  affecting 
the  Armed  Services. 

While  words  are  small  solace  Indeed,  you 
may  take  pride  In  the  length  and  quality  of 
your  husband's  service.  Again,  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

Gen.  W.  C.  Westmoreland,  Chief  of 
Staff,  U.S.  Army: 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of 
your  husband's  untimely  passing.  I  wish  to 
extend  Mrs.  Westmoreland's  and  my  heart- 
felt sympathy  In  ycmr  great  personal  loss.  I 
admired  your  BlU  very  much  and  considered 
him  a  warm  friend. 

All  members  of  the  Army  Join  me  in  the 
hope  that  the  memory  of  his  distinguished 
service  to  our  country  will  be  of  some  com- 
fort to  you  and  your  daughter  In  your 
bereavement. 

Adm.  T.  H.  Moorer,  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, US.  Navy: 

It  was  with  great  sorrow  that  we  learned  of 
the  loss  of  your  husband  on  Sunday.  Bill  was 
a  great  man  and  a  staunch  American  who 
served  his  country  with  peerless  dedication. 

Mrs.  Moorer  and  I  and  all  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Navy  offer  our  prayers  and 
heartfelt  condolences  for  the  untimely  loss 
of  your  beloved  and  respected  husband. 

Gen.  J.  P.  McConnell,  Chief  of  Staff, 
XJS.  Air  Force : 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of 
the  passing  of  your  h\isband.  On  behalf  of 
the  men  and  women  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force,  I  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

C3ren.  L.  F.  Chapman,  Jr.,  Commandant, 
VS.  Marine  Corps: 

It  was  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  your  husband,  the 
Honorable  WllUam  H.  Bates.  Both  person- 
ally and  officially  on  behalf  of  all  Marines, 
I  extend  to  you  my  sympathy  In  your 
bereavement. 

The  memory  of  his  selfless  devotion  to  our 
country  and  the  world  will  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration to  those  who  follow.  Hla  courage, 
dedication,  and  love  for  humanity  will  al- 
ways serve  as  a  shining  example  of  those 
noble  qualities  which  have  made  our  coun- 
try great. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  memories 
of  your  many  years  together  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  Marines  throughout  the  world 
share  your  sorrow  at  his  passing  may  be  a 
sovirce  of  some  comfort  to  you  In  the  days 
to  follow. 

For  the  past  several  years.  Congress- 
man Bates  was  one  of  the  US.  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  Parliamentarians'  Con- 
ference of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, and  he  served  on  the  Military 
Committee  at  these  amiual  Conferences 
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These  two  messages  from  NATO  head- 
quarters in  Bnissels,  Belgium,  therefore, 
are  of  special  interest: 

William  Dixqn  Hoggs,  First  Secretary, 
U.S.  Mission  |to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organiaation : 

Rein  and  I  weqe 
the  tragic  news 
will    remember 
friendly  man  an0 
his  country. 

Please  accept  cjur  sincere  condolences 


<if 


deeply  saddened  to  receive 

your  husband's  death.  We 

:iim    as    Eurt    intelligent   and 

as  a  wonderful  servant  of 


Deshornes 


Ph 
North  Atlantic 

It  was  with 
of  the  news  of  y 
accept,   on 
florth  Atlantic 
and  In  my  own 
dolences  and  dee^ 
family   on   your 
your  husband's 
of  us  who  had 


tHe 


The  Honorable 
judge  of  the  U.S 
peals.  Washington 
Bates: 


'     He«-Wms  a  fine 
"Amertcan. 


General, 


Secretary 
Assembly : 
much  sorrow  that  we  learned 
our  husband's  death.  Please 
beha  f   of   the   President   of  the 
Assembly,  Dr.  Kasim  Oulek. 
4ame.  our  most  sincere  con- 
sympathy  for  you  and  your 
bereavement.   I   know  that 
win  be  deeply  felt  by  all 
privilege  of  knowing  him. 


Ibss 


Robert  E.  Qulnn.  chief 

Court  of  Military  Ap- 

D.C.,  wrote  about  Mr. 


Congressman  and  a  great 


Rear  Adm.  I.  H.  Bieri,  Jr.,  Chief  of 
Supply  Corps,  Department  of  the  Navy, 
had  reference  \o  Representative  Bates' 
Supply  Corps  when  he 
wrote  to  his  widow.  Mr.  Bates  enlisted 
as  a  seaman  and  nearly  10  years  later 
held  the  rank  cf  lieutenant  commander 
when  he  resigned  upon  being  elected  to 
he  died,  he  was  a  captain 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  Supply  Corps.  Ad- 
miral Bieri 's  leti  er  to  Mrs.  Bates  read: 
It  was  with  profound  sorrow  that  I  learned 
Bates'  passing,  and  on  be- 
friends in  the  Supply  Corps 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  for  your  great 
loss. 

Congressman  Bktes  served  his  country  with 
patriotism  and  honor  for  many  years,  both 
as  an  officer  in  the  active  naval  forces  and 
as  a  Member  of  O  >ngress.  We  can  never  repay 
him  for  this  servljce,  however,  if  we  can  be  of 
you  we  would  consider  it 


any  assistance  to 
a  privilege. 
May  CKxl  give 


through  this  moe ;  trying  time. 


Vice  Adm 
mander  of  the 
dispatched  this 
Mendel  Rivers 
Committee : 

With  a  deep 
other  military  in 
at  the  passing  oi 
Naval    Reserve, 
dedication  and 
your  committee 
behalf  of 
the   readiness   of 
Please  pass  our 
and  to  yoiir 


service!  aen 


comm  ittee 


Rear   Adm. 
Fleet  Air,  U.S.  Nival 
Point.  RJ.,  wire^ 

Mrs.  Massey  an^ 
the  death  of  your 
dedicated    man. 
qualities  of  a  Nav^l 
Our  prayers  Join 
time  of  great  son 


Capt.  Raymond 
manding  oflBcer 

The    Officers   ai^d 
CA-69.  in  South 
extend  their 


you  strength  and  courage 


J.  Semmes,  Jr.,  com- 
U.S.  Navy's  2d  Fleet, 
message  to  Chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services 


s^nse   of  loss  we  Join  with 

expressing  our  sympathy 

Capt.  William  Bates,  U.S. 

klember    of    Congress.    His 

ef  ectiveness  as  a  member  of 

r  "suited  in  many  actions  in 

and   in  strengthening 

the   U.S.    Armed   Services. 

d^ep  sympathy  to  his  family 


Massey,   commander, 

Air  Station,  Quonset 

Mrs.  Bates: 

I  are  deeply  saddened  at 

husband.  A  truly  great  and 

lie    represented    the    finest 

officer  and  an  American. 

dhose  of  your  family  at  this 


A.  Komorowski,  com- 
U.S.S.  Boston — CA-69: 


men   of   U.S.S.    Boston, 

Sast  Asian  waters  wish  to 

condolences  to  the  family  of 
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the  Honorable  William  Henry  Bates,  esteemed 
Congressman  from  Massachusetts. 

We  who  are  adopted  sons  of  Boeton  and 
Massachusetts  know  full  well  his  accom- 
plishments— for  the  nation,  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  Navy.  He  will  be  sorely  missed. 
We  grieve  with  you  and  add  our  measure  of 
prayer  to  that  of  the  cotmtry. 

Capt.  Alfred  R.  Olsen,  Jr..  command- 
ing officer,  U.S.S.  BiddZe— DLG-34 — of 
which  Mrs.  William  H.  Bates  was  sponsor 
inl965: 

Words  are  Inadequate  at  a  time  like  this, 
but  I  want  you  to  know  that  you  both  are 
in  our  prayers  and  that  you  have  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  In  your  tremendous  loss. 

Comdr.  John  W.  Peterson,  command- 
ing officer.  U.S.S.  Glover— AGDK-l— 
rtamed  for  a  Revolutionary  War  hero 
from  Marblehead,  Mass.,  in  Congress- 
man Bates'  district : 

Officers  and  men  of  Glover  Join  me  In  send- 
ing deepest  personal  regrets  upon  receiving 
the  news  of  your  husband's  death.  The  warm 
bonds  of  friendship  between  Glover  and  the 
town  of  Marblehead  which  were  fostered 
largely  through  his  efforts  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

Brig.  Gen.  Felix  J.  Gerace.  command- 
ing. U.S.  Army  Natick  Laboratories: 

All  of  us  here  at  Natick  Laboratorlee  are 
deeply  grieved  by  the  loss  of  our  dear  friend 
and  supi>orter.  Congressman  William  H. 
Bates. 

Through  the  years  he  worked  tirelessly  to 
increase  the  responsibilities  and  to  Improve 
the  capabilities  of  these  Laboratories,  even 
though  the  Installation  was  not  in  his  Dis- 
trict. We  all  remember  the  personal  Interest 
he  took  in  the  "fight"  to  move  the  Food  and 
Container  Institute  from  Chicago  to  Na- 
tick, and  like  most  of  his  battles,  he  won 
that  one,  too.  A  Food  Radiation  Laboratory 
was  established  here  In  about  the  same  time 
frame  because  of  his  great  interest  in  the 
applications  of  atomic  energy  for  the  bet- 
terment of  mankind. 

Please  accept  this  letter  as  representing 
the  feelings  of  all  of  the  employees  here,  be- 
caus  we  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  think- 
ing of  you,  your  daughter  and  Bill's  mother 
at  this  time. 

Col.  Frank  P.  Bane,  New  England  di- 
vision engineer,  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers : 

The  tragic  passing  of  your  beloved  hus- 
band is  a  personal  loss  to  me  and  the  entire 
staff  of  the  New  England  Division  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  May  I  express  my  sincere 
condolences  to  you  and  your  family. 

We  at  the  Division  had  worked  closely 
with  Congressman  Bates  and  are  keenly 
aware  of  his  dedication  to  his  covmtry  and 
to  the  district  which  he  served  so  well  for 
many  years. 

Mrs.  Bane  Joins  with  me  In  expressing  our 
sorrow.  It  is  our  hope  that  time  and  happy 
memories  will  ease  the  days  ahead. 

Adm.  Gordon  McLintock,  Superintend- 
ent, U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy : 

All  hands  at  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  Join  me  in  sending  you  our 
deepest  sympathy.  Congressman  Bates  was  a 
very  good  friend  to  all  of  us  who  served 
the  United  States  of  America  upon  the  sea. 
We  shall  miss  him  but  we  will  not  forget 
him  and  we  will  go  forward  in  the  Bates  tra- 
dition. 

FORMER  COMMrrTEE   LEADERS 

The  Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  the  emi- 
nent former  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  a  few  years 
ago  wrote  to  Bill  Bates  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  bis  coming  to  Congress: 
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ton  have  made  a  great  record.  When  you 
take  the  gavel  to  run  the  Committee,  the 
defense  and  secuilty  of  the  nation  will  be  in 
a  strong  hand. 

Bill  naturally  felt  pleased  and  com- 
plimented, but  destiny  was  not  to  per- 
mit fullment  of  the  Vinson  prediction. 
Upon  learning  of  Mr.  Bates'  death, 
Chairman  Vinson  wrote  from  his  Geor- 
gia home  to  Mrs.  Bates : 

I  was  profoundly  sorry  and  deeply  gp-leved 
to  learn  of  the  passing  of  your  husband.  In 
your  hour  of  bereavement  and  sorrow  you 
and  your  family  have  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Bill  was  one  of  my  best  friends  and  my 
life  was  enriched  by  my  association  with  him 
during  the  years  we  served  In  Congress  to- 
gether. 

You  and  your  daughter  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  he  was  an  outstanding  Amer- 
ican, and  he  made  a  very  fine  record  during 
the  years  he  served  in  Congress  and  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  House. 

I  mourn  deeply  his  passing  as  I  have  lost 
a  close  friend. 

Former  Representative  Porter  Hardy, 
Jr.,  of  Virginia,  with  whom  Bill  Bates 
worked  closely  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  many  years  wired  to  Mrs. 
Bates: 

Deeply  distressed  by  Bill's  death.  He  wm 
one  of  our  great  statesmen  and  my  good 
friend. 

Another  former  Congressman,  the 
Honorable  James  E.  Van  Zandt,  who,  like 
Mr.  Vinson,  served  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  with  both  Bill  Bates  and 
his  father,  the  late  George  J.  Bates,  had 
campaigned  for  Bill  during  that  historic 
special  election  campaign  of  1950.  His 
letter  to  Mrs.  Bates  after  the  sudden  end 
of  Bill's  brilliant  career  read  as  follows: 

It  was  a  source  of  personal  sadness  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  your  beloved  husl>and 
and  I  extend  my  deep  sympathy  to  you  in 
your  bereavement. 

BUI  as  he  was  affectionately  known  by  a 
large  circle  of  admiring  friends  attained  a 
high  place  In  public  life.  He  and  I  were  close 
friends  as  well  as  colleagues  when  I  was  a 
member  of  Congress  and  I  also  knew  his  fa- 
ther quite  well.  As  you  know.  Bill  and  I 
were  in  the  Naval  Reserves  together  and 
served  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  as 
well  at  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

Bill's  death  will  be  mourned  by  countless 
persons  who  have  benefitted  from  his  active 
and  fruitful  life.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned 
personally,  I  have  lost  a  true  friend. 

It  is  my  fervent  prayer  that  God  will  give 
you  the  necessary  strength  and  courage  to 
accept  your  great  sorrow  in  the  knowledge 
that  death  Is  not  the  end  but  in  reality  is 
the  opening  of  the  portals  to  a  richer  and 
more  abundant  life. 

NAVY    LEAGUE    TRIBUTES 

James  M.  Harmon,  national  president, 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States,  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Bates: 

It  was  with  the  deepest  sorrow  that  I 
learned  of  the  tragic  death  of  your  husband. 
In  sending  our  heartfelt  sympathy,  the  Nav7 
League  of  the  United  States  Joins  with  you 
and  the  Nation  in  mourning  the  loss  of  a 
great  leader. 

Though  I  know  there  is  little  that  I  can 
convey  to  alleviate  your  anguish  and  that 
of  your  family,  I  sincerelv  hope  you  will  find 
consolation  in  the  magnificent  contribution 
Bill  Bates  has  made  to  the  strength  and 
well-being  of  the  Nation  over  his  span  of 
years  in  public  life.  Members  of  the  Navy 
League  shared  your  husband's  deep  devo- 
tion to  the  sea  and  his  profound  grasp  of 
the  importance  of  the  world  ocean  to  the 
public  welfare. 
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His  brilliant  leadership  ever  served  to  fos- 
ter progress  that  would  reinforce  this 
strength,  in  a  way  that  wao  a  source  of  in- 
spiration to  each  of  us.  His  profound  convic- 
tion was  a  source  of  marked  admiration,  and 
I  was  especially  pleased  that  our  organiza- 
tion was  able  to  pay  tribute  to  his  leadership 
through  a  resolution  commending  him,  prior 
to  his  death. 

Our  prayers  are  with  you  ana  your  family 
as  we  send  our  condolences  in  having  lost  a 
friend,  who  had  gained  our  deep  respect  and 
affection,  and  one  whom  we  greatly  admired. 

John  G.  "Jack"  Norris,  editor  in  chief 
of  Navy  magazine,  official  publication  of 
the  Navy  League,  paid  this  editorial  trib- 
ute in  the  July-August  1969  issue: 
Wn-LLAM    H.    Bates,    1917-69 

Although  coincidental,  It  w£is  altogether 
fitting  that  Navy  bandsmen  were  playing  the 
National  Anthem  when  Representative  WU- 
Uam  Heni7  Bates  (R-Mass.)  died  of  stomach 
cancer  at  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital. 

For  the  distinguished  52-year-old  Con- 
gressman had  devoted  his  life  to  his  coun- 
try. He  entered  the  Navy  well  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  saw  combat  in  the  Pacific  and  was  a 
career  lieutenant  commander  until  he  re- 
signed after  running  for  and  winning  his 
father's  seat  in  Congress  In  1949. 

Representative  George  Bates  for  years  had 
been  an  influential  member  of  the  old  House 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  and  the  new  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  playing  a  major 
role  in  the  B-36-carrief  controversy.  His 
career  ended  tragically  in  a  plane  crash  over 
Washington  at  the  height  of  his  Congres- 
sional prestige. 

After  Bill  Bates  took  his  seat  on  House 
Armed  Services,  his  brilliance,  strength  of 
character  and  military  and  naval  expertise 
also  won  him  a  coveted  spot  on  the  powerful 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  He  was 
r.inklng  minority  member  and  a  top  decision- 
maker of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
would  have  become  chairman  had  he  lived 
and  the  Republicans  won  control  of  the  next 
Congress. 

His  popularity,  standing  and  respect  among 
his  coUe&gues  was  shown  by  the  107  speeches 
of  eulogy  delivered  in  Congress  after  his 
death.  Mr.  Bates  was  a  power  in  Congress,  a 
strong  advocate  of  a  powerful  nuclear  Navy 
and  a  constant  advocate  of  adequate  Amer- 
ican defense  forces.  His  p>assing  Is  an  Irre- 
placeable loss  to  the  Navy  and  the  nation. 

HALL    OF  FAME    AWARD 

Brig.  Gen.  Homer  I.  Lewis,  national 
president,  and  Col.  John  T.  Carlton,  ex- 
ecutive director.  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion wired  to  Mrs.  Bates  after  the  43d 
national  convention  of  ROA  at  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.: 

The  Reserve  Officers  Association  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  has  voted 
unanimously  to  express  our  sorrow  In  the 
untimely  passing  of  our  great  friend  and 
statesman  the  Honorable  William  H.  Bates 
and  has  awarded  in  tribute  to  his  memory 
the  ROA  Minute  Man  Hall  of  Fame  Award. 

Details  about  this  special  award  and 
plans  for  its  presentation  are  expected 
to  be  annoimced  shortly. 
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in  action  In  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend 
tne  courage  of  this  young  man  and  to 
honor  his  memory  by  including  the  fol- 
lowing article  In  the  Record: 

Viet  Trap  Kn.ifi  Htattsville  OI 

A  19-year-old  Army  private  first  class  from 
HyattsvlUe  was  killed  August  7  when  he 
stepped  on  a  booby  trap  while  on  combat 
patrol  In  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department 
said  yesterday. 

PPC  Bobby  R.  Quesenberry  enlisted  In  the 
Army  last  January  because  "he  wanted  to 
fight  for  his  country,"  his  mother,  Mrs.  Opal 
Quesenberry,  said  yesterday.  "We  didn't 
think  about  it  going  this  far,"  she  said. 

Private  Quesenberry  had  worked  In  the  die 
shop  at  the  National  Fence  Company  In 
Bladensburg  before  enlisting,  his  mother 
said.  He  had  been  in  Vietnam  a  month. 

Besides  his  mother,  and  father,  Archie 
Quesenberry,  he  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Deborah  Woodard  Quesenberry,  at  6809  Rlggs 
Road  in  HyattsvlUe  a  daughter,  Darlene 
Quesenberry:  two  brothers,  John  and  Barry 
Quesenberry,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Brenda 
Smith. 


VIET  TRAP  TTTT.T.q  HYATTSVTLLE  GI 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker 
Pfc.  Bobby  R.  Quesenberry.  a  fine  young 
man  from  Maryland  was  recently  killed 
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of  professional  excellence  unsurpassed  by 
any  maritime  expert  In  the  country" — and  a 
recognition  of  the  position  of  the  port  of 
Baltimore  In  national  and  international  ship- 
ping. Mrs.  Bentley  goes  to  her  new  position 
with  the  best  wishes  of  this  newspaper  and 
with  our  confidence,  which  we  believe  many 
others  share,  that  the  President  has  made  an 
outstanding  choice. 


HELEN  DELICH  BENTLEY 


THE    GRIP    OF    THE    MAFIA    OVER 
GOVERNMENT  WITNESSES 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  a  news 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Baltimore, 
Md..  Sun  imder  date  of  August  11,  1969, 
with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  Helen 
Delich  Bentley  as  the  first  women  to  be 
appointed  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
or  to  be  named  chairman  of  a  Federal 
regulatory  agency  by  the  President  and 
will  rank  as  one  of  Mr.  Nixon's  top 
female  appointees. 

I  have  known  Mrs.  Bentley  for  many 
years  as  an  outstanding  news  reporter 
for  the  Baltimore  Sim  whose  knowledge 
of  maritime  affairs  would  be  difficult  to 
match.  The  problems  of  the  American 
maritime  Industry  are  most  complex  and 
we  must  get  on  with  the  job  of  solving 
them  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  congratulate  Mrs.  Bentley  on  her 
new  position  and  wish  her  every  success 
in  this  very  important  and  cliallenging 
post. 

The  article  follows: 

Maritime   Chairman 

Mrs.  Helen  Delich  Bentley  Is  taking  on  a 
difficult  assignment  as  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission,  the  position  to 
which  President  Nixon  has  announced  her 
appointment.  She  knows  that  the  task  Is 
difficult,  of  course,  but,  more  Important,  she 
has  definite  ideas  of  what  to  do  about  It. 
Mrs.  Bentley  wlU  take  to  Washington  the 
special  combination  of  determination, 
ability,  knowledge  and  unflagging  energy 
which  has  brought  her  distinction  In  the 
maritime  field  and  has  amply  quaUfled  her, 
in  our  opinion,  for  the  task  ahead. 

As  the  maritime  editor  of  The  Sun  Mrs. 
Bentley  has  long  distinguished  herself  In 
what  Is  often  thought  of  as  a  man's  world. 
She  has  helped,  among  other  things,  to 
underscore  to  this  community  the  great  Im- 
portance of  the  port  of  Baltimore  and  to 
describe  the  complexity  and  scope  of  Its  op- 
erations. Her  appointment  thus  Is  a  tribute 
to  her  work  as  a  reporter  and  editor — Presi- 
dent Nixon  said  she  "has  established  a  record 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13.  1969 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mafia, 
whose  activities  often  go  unreported  in 
the  newspapers,  remains  a  powerful  force 
in  this  country  and  maintains  a  reign  of 
terror  over  many  Americans.  This  week, 
the  Village  Voice  of  New  York  City,  is 
carrying  an  exclusive  interview  by  Mary 
Perot  Nichols  with  Herbert  Itkin,  an 
agent  for  the  CIA  for  14  years  and  an 
agent  for  the  FBI  for  5  years.  Mr.  Itkin 
is  perhaps  best  known  to  the  public  for 
his  association  with  James  L.  Marcus, 
New  York  City's  former  water  commis- 
sioner who  was  convicted  last  year  in 
a  bribe  case. 

Mr.  Itkin  told  Mary  Nichols,  one  of 
New  York  City's  leading  investigatory 
reporters,  that  he  will  not  be  a  witness  in 
the  Government  case  against  top  Mafia 
figures  because  he  is  afraid  that  to  do 
so  would  imperil  the  lives  of  his  wife's  two 
sons  and  because  he  claims  he  cannot 
get  any  protection  from  the  Government 
for  them. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
attest  to  the  validity  of  any  of  Mr. 
Itkin's  allegations.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  dangers  which  may  exist  for  persons 
who  may  be  willing  to  testify  against 
Mafia  operations. 

The  text  of  the  Village  Voice  article 
follows : 

Itkin  Won't  Testify;  May  Blow  Feds'  Case 
(By  Mary  Perot  Nichols) 
The  federal  government  lost  its  star  wit- 
ness in  a  series  of  major  Mafia  cases  this  week 
because  it  has  failed  to  protect  his  family. 
The  development  may  well  turn  the  long  bat- 
tle against  organized  crime  into  a  total  rout. 
The  witness,  Herbert  Itkin.  who  was  also 
the  chief  witness  in  the  trial  of  former  City 
Water  Commissioner  James  Marcus,  told  The 
Voice  In  an  exclusive  interview  on  Monday 
night,  "If  the  government  cannot  arrange  to 
protect  the  chUdren  of  witnesses  as  promised 
by  Robert  Kennedy  when  he  was  attorney 
general,  then  not  only  will  I  not  testify  but 
there  will  be  no  war  on  organized  crime  be- 
cause no  one  will  be  willing  to  testify  and 
endanger   their   own   children's   lives." 

Itkin  has  been  an  agent  for  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  for  14  years  and  an  agent 
for  the  FBI  for  five  years.  In  a  state  court  last 
November,  Itkin  became  the  only  agent  on 
whose  behalf  the  CIA  ever  filed  an  affidavit. 
Itkin  was  expected  to  be  the  leading  witness 
In  an  upcoming  trial  of  top  Mafia  figures  in 
Pittsburgh.  Detroit,  and  New  York.  He  was 
also  expected  to  be  a  witness  In  the  trial  of 
former  Tammany  chief  Carmine  G.  DeSaplo. 
In  an  Interview  In  an  East  Side  restaurant, 
Itkin  and  his  wife,  Ada.  said  they  had  been 
unable  to  find  any  court  that  would  put  Mrs. 
Itkin's    two   sons    Into   protective   custody. 
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They  said   they 


feared  the  children  would 


be  killed  or  maimed  by  the  Mafia,  tin.  It- 
kln's  sona.  by  a  previous  marriage,  live  with 
their  father.  Frederick  Hersh.  In  Peeksklll, 
New  York. 

The  Itklns  satd  that  Mrs.  Itkln  lost  cus- 
tody of  the  boyi  on  a  legal  technicality  In 
1966  when  they  ^ent  to  England  on  assign- 
ment by  the  CMi.  ItUn's  assignment  In  ESig- 
land  was  to  set  iip  a  business  as  a  cover.  He 
set  up  a  partnership  with  James  Marcus, 
then  an  assistant  to  Mayor  Lindsay:  Peter 
Llttman.  a  Sw(ss  banker;  and  Llttman's 
brother-in-law.  <  Philadelphia  businessman 
Albert  Oreenflel(l.  Itkln  said  that  at  that 
time  be  was  assl^ed  to  Investigate  the  flow 
of  gambling  funas  from  organized  crime  in 
this  coimtry  to  Bwiss  banks  and  the  influx 
of  American  gan|ster8  Into  British  gambling. 
What  prompt*!  Itkln  to  call  The  Voice 
and  seek  an  Interview  was  that  last  Friday 
the  Itklns  apparently  thought  they  had  ex- 
hausted all  the  legal  remedies  to  get  pro- 
tection for  the  children.  The  Itklns  also  In- 
dicated they  no^  felt  the  CIA  had  not  lived 
up  to  their  proniise  to  protect  the  children 
The  Itklns  now  live  on  a  federal  government 
military  installation  and,  during  dinner,  they 
were  guarded  in  [the  restaurant  by  two  fed- 
eral marshals.      j 

Acoordlng  to  ihe  Itklns,  Judge  Edmund 
■PalnUad  of  the  tjnlted  States  District  Court 
ruled  on  Friday  tihat  his  court  had  no  Juris- 
diction over  the!  question  of  the  children's 
protective  custo<^.  The  Itklns  claimed  that 
on  Wednedsay  thp  Westchester  Family  Court 
also  ruled  it  had  no  Jurisdiction.  They  also 
claimed  that  in  ^he  three  and  a  half  years 
since  Mrs.  Itkln  lost  the  children,  she  had 
been  unable  to  ge^  a  full  hearing  in  the  West- 
chester Family  Court  on  the  custody  ques- 
tion. 

Itkln  said  that  Judge  Palmleri  told  his  at- 
torney. F.  Lee  Bailey,  last  Thursday — before 
he  ruled  that  his  Icourt  had  no  Jxirlsdlctlon — 
that  the  situation  with  the  children  was 
"horrendous"  an4  that  "while  we  are  sitting 
right  here  somett)ing  could  be  happening  to 
the  children." 

Judge  Palmleri  Qeclined  to  comment  on  the 
case  but  it  was  leafned  from  Informed  sources 
that  the  federal  court  has  not  closed  the 
case.  The  sealing;  of  Judge  Palmlerl's  deci- 
sion and  the  retention  of  possible  Jurisdic- 
tion In  the  case  ^  regarded  by  close  observ- 
ers of  the  situation  as  a  pressure  on  the 
state  courts  to  wftch  their  step  In  this  case. 
Informed  sources  also  confirmed  Itkin's 
statement  that  Jvdge  Palmleri  is  concerned 
over  the  safety  bf  Mrs.  Itkin's  two  chil- 
dren. Itkin's  own  Ifour  children  and  his  pre- 
vious wife  are  alieady  in  federal  custody. 

Mrs.  Itkln  said  xhat  what  was  now  needed 
was  the  appearafice  of  Lawrence  Houston, 
chief  counsel  of  t)ie  CIA,  and  Richard  Helma, 
director  of  the  CttA,  "to  go  into  th**  West- 
chester Family  C4)tu-t  and  fight.  Would  the 
Judges  in  that  court,"  she  asked,  "refuse  to 
listen  to  Richard  Helms?" 

The  Itklns  claimed  that  undercover  agents 
all  over  the  counlry  were  watching  to  see  if 
the  CIA  and  the  F  BI  are  able  to  protect  their 
own.  If  the  federal  agencies  cannot,  the  It- 
there  can  be  no  war  on 
lecaiuse  other  agents   will 


kins  maintained 
organized  crime 
not  "blow  their  co+ers"  and  testify 


WRONG  MOVE 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or ;  CALrroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. '{August  12,  1969 

Mr.     BURTON     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  while  the  cltizeiis  of  San  Fran- 
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Cisco  are  attempting  to  expand  employ- 
ment opportiuilties  for  minorities,  the 
Federal  Government  sometimes  seems 
intent  upon  frustrating  their  efforts. 
Some  1,600  persons — most  of  them  resi- 
dents of  San  Francisco — find  that  their 
place  of  employment  may  be  moved  to 
an  outlying  community.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner  called  attentlwi  to  the 
consequences  of  this  proposed  action  in 
an  editorial  of  June  27  of  this  year: 

Wttotfa  MovK 

The  Social  Security  Administration's  ten- 
tative plan  to  move  Its  payment  center  out 
of  San  Francisco  carries  damaging  implica- 
tions for  the  City. 

A  total  of  1600  Jobs  Is  at  stake,  half  being 
clerical  posts  held  by  workers  of  minority 
origin,  the  very  class  of  citizen  toward  whom 
Job-finding  efforts  are  most  energetically  di- 
rected. As  Congressman  Phillip  Burton 
warned,  "The  plan  at  best  could  turn  (them) 
into- commuters  to  the  subvurbs  and  deprive 
the  City  of  employment  opportunities  It 
desperately  needs." 

The  payment  center's  oi>eratlons  currently 
are  spread  out  in  five  San  Francisco  loca- 
tions, admittedly  not  a  desirable  situation. 
But  the  employment  needs  of  the  central 
city — certainly  one  of  the  keystones  of  the 
Nixon  Administration — must  take  a  higher 
priority. 

Job  accessibility  is  of  unusual  importance 
to  the  minority  worker.  A  lengthy  commute 
by  bus  or  auto — or  later  even  by  BART — 
is  expensive  and,  at  this  stage  of  the  game, 
contrary  to  the  life  style  of  many. 

No  obstacle  should  be  put  in  the  way  of 
minority  hiring.  Since  one  of  the  main 
thrusts  of  the  Administration  Is  toward  the 
rebabilitation  of  the  core  city,  any  policy 
that  reduced  employment  opportunities 
there  would  be  destructive  of  the  central 
purpose. 

City  officials  should  Join  with  Congressman 
Burton  in  forcefully  impressing  this  indis- 
putable fact  on  the  proper  authorities  in 
Washlngfton. 


August  IS,  1969 


POPULATION  GROWTH 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  modem 
medicine  and  nutrition  have  cut  the 
death  rates  throughout  the  world,  pro- 
ducing unprecedented  population  growth. 
And  if  left  unchecked  world  population 
will  double  to  7  billion  persons  by  the 
end  of  the  century. 

The  very  quality  of  life  on  this  planet 
is  at  stake.  Such  growth  cannot  continue 
Indefinitely  without  serious  social  and 
environmental  problems. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  made  public  a  "world  lead- 
ers declaration  on  population." 

The  declaration  signed  by  the  heads 
of  30  nations.  Including  the  United 
States  said : 

The  population  problem  must  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  principal  element  in  long- 
range  nationaj  planning  if  governments 
are  to  achieve  their  economic  goals  and 
fulfill  the  aspirations  of  their  people. 

As  a  member  of  a  special  congressional 
task  force  on  earth  resources  and  popu- 
lation, I  have  been  studying  this  problem 
on  a  worldwide  basis. 


Yesterday,  I  cosponsored  legislation  to 
create  a  Commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future.  The 
thrust  of  this  act  would  be  to  study  pop- 
ulation problems  and  to  educate  the 
country  to  an  awareness  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

When  you  are  told  that  only  a  dozen 
or  so  countries  around  the  world  now 
have  efiBclently  functioning  population 
programs,  the  importance  of  broadening 
public  awareness  and  expanding  family 
programs  becomes  even  more  evident.  We 
must  erase  the  unjustified  stigma  asso- 
ciated with  such  phrases  as  "birth  con- 
trol" and  "family  planning." 

Population  growth  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem because  it  affects  health  and  nutri- 
tion, literacy  and  education,  productive 
employment  and  living  standards.  It  be- 
comes obvious  that  overpopulation  is 
much  more  an  economic  and  political 
problem  than  a  medical  one. 

The  late  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower recognized  this  problem. 

He  said: 

The  population  explosion  has  already  be- 
come one  of  the  most  critical  world  problems 
of  our  time  and  dally  grows  more  serious. 

It  threatens  to  smother  the  economic  prog- 
ress of  many  nations  and  endangers  the  free 
world  struggle  for  peace  and  security. 

While  the  current  rate  in  the  United 
States  is  a  low  1  percent  a  year,  this  nat- 
ural population  increase  cannot  be 
maintained.  By  the  year  2000,  the  popu- 
lation of  our  countrv  could  reach  360 
million. 

In  this  country  and  elsewhere,  the 
basic  problem  lies  with  persons,  most  of 
them  poor,  who  are  unable  to  limit  their 
families  to  the  nimiber  of  children  they 
desire  and  can  feed  and  support. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  believe  the  poor  have 
children  only  because  they  want  to  stay 
poor.  Unfortimately,  they  have  more 
children  and  these  children  are  con- 
demned to  perpetuate  the  ixjverty  of 
their  parents. 

For  the  majority  of  Americans,  birth 
control  can  be  attained  through  current 
research  and  family  training  programs. 

But  for  one-fifth  of  the  Nation — those 
who  are  poor  or  nearly  poor — such  pro- 
grams will  not  be  enough.  The  current 
family  planning  programs  are  of  little 
help  to  those  who  cannot  afford  the 
services,  who  do  not  know  that  they  are 
available  or  who  live  where  medical  fa- 
cilities are  scarce. 

The  lack  of  feimily  planning  services 
among  the  poor  is  not  a  problem  con- 
fined to  one  race,  nor  is  It  confined  to 
the  urban  areas. 

In  fact,  two-thirds  of  the  Nations' 
poor  are  white  and  only  one-third  live 
in  the  central  city  slums.  Neither  is  the 
problem  confined  to  any  particular  geo- 
graphic area.  The  people  needing  such 
services  live  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Federal  Government  must  imder- 
take  a  much  larger  effort  if  this  Nation 
is  to  play  its  proper  role  in  attaining  a 
better  life  for  our  people  as  well  as  for 
the  people  of  developing  nations. 

To  preserve  and  improve  the  quality 
of  human  life  here  and  abroad,  we  must 
focus  attention  on  the  quantity  of  pop- 
ulation now.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  measure. 


August  IS,  1969 


us.  TRADE  WITH  JAPAN  OMINOUS 
PROSPECT 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or  FBNNSTI.VAiaA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  DESTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  submit  the  following  analysis  of  U.S. 
trade  with  Japan  for  consideration  by 
the  Members.  It  was  prepared  by  O.  R. 
Strackbein,  president  of  the  Nationwide 
Committee  on  Import-Export  Policy,  and 
one  of  our  country's  most  knowledgeable 
men  in  the  field  of  international  trade. 

The  analysis  follows : 

Our  trade  with  Japan  has  undergone  a 
radical  change  In  recent  years. 

As  recently  as  1964  we  had  a  surplus  of 
exfKjrts  with  that  country,  according  to  our 
ofBclal  statistical  reports.  We  exported  goods 
valued  at  $1.9  billion  in  that  year  to  Jap>an 
whereas  our  Imports  were  only  $1.7  billion. 
In  1965  we  Imported  $350  million  more  from 
Japan  than  we  exported  to  her.  By  1968  the 
turnabout  was  so  complete  that  any  Idea 
that  the  reversal  was  merely  a  temporary 
phenomenon  was  shattered.  In  that  year  we 
imported  $1.1  billion  more  than  we  sold  there. 
Our  imports  were  38%  higher  than  our  ex- 
ports. 

The  1968  deficit  in  our  trade  with  Japan 
was  greater  than  our  total  trade  surplus. 

There  are  other  aspects  about  ovir  trade 
with  Japan  that  set  It  apart  from  our  trade 
with  most  of  the  other  areas  of  the  world. 

In  1968.  for  example,  at  least  91%  of  our 
imports  from  Japan  consisted  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  or  $3.7  billion  of  the  total  of 
84.0  billion. 

With  respect  to  our  exports  to  Japan  the 
same  classifications  of  manufactured  goods 
represented  only  31.6%  of  our  total  exports 
to  Japan. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  more  labor 
goes  Into  producing  manufactured  goods 
than  Into  raw  materials  and  partially  manu- 
factured goods.  Therefore  our  trade  with 
Japan,  aside  from  showing  a  broad  deficit 
in  total  dollar  value,  represented  a  heavy 
labor  deficit  in  1968. 

Predominantly  we  are  selling  low  labor- 
content  goods  to  Japan  and  Importing  high 
labor-content   goods. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  stake 
of  labor  in  foreign  trade,  our  trade  'vlth 
Japan  does  not  provide  us  with  a  happy  ex- 
ample of  an  exchange  beneficial  to  labor. 

It  represents  an  exchange  in  which  a 
high -wage  economy  Is  pitched  ageilnst  a  low- 
wage  economy  in  a  competitive  contest  In 
which  relative  productivity  must  be  the 
arbiter  of  where  the  advantage  lies.  If  our 
wages  are  four  or  five  times  as  high,  includ- 
ing fringe  benefits,  as  the  Japanese  counter- 
part we  must  enjoy  a  wide  margin  of  higher 
productivity  per  man-hour  than  the  Jap- 
anese if  we  are  to  be  able  to  compete.  It 
does  not  follow  that  we  must  be  exactly  four 
or  five  times  as  productive  per  man-hour  as 
the  Japanese,  because  other  factors  Intrude; 
but  since  employee  compensation  is  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  the  cost  of  production 
incurred  in  bringing  goods  to  market.  It  Is 
clear  that  we  must  enjoy  a  formidable  lead 
in  productivity  if  we  are  to  compete  with 
wages  as  low  as  the  Japanese. 

Of  course,  we  find  some  market  in  Japan 
because  that  country  is  deficient  in  certain 
resources.  She  must  Import  heavily  if  she 
Is  to  manufacture  extensively.  Therefore 
we  can  sell  raw  cotton,  coal  and  a  large 
variety  of  other  raw  materials  to  Japan,  not 
because  we  could  undersell  her  If  she  had 
the  same  resources,  but  because  she  is  not 
self-sufficient  In  those  products.  This  Is  not 
a  test  of  relative  competitiveness. 
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We  compete  with  other  countries  in  selling 
these  products  to  Japan.  In  the  case  of  cot- 
ton, wheat  and  wheat  fiour.  we  sell  Japan 
at  world  market  prices  thanks  to  our  policy 
of  BUbeldlzlng  the  production  of  these  com- 
modities In  the  United  States  and  offering 
them  to  the  world  at  the  world  prices.  But 
for  this  subsidization  we  would  have  little 
hope  of  selling  cotton  and  wheat  to  Japan  In 
competition  with  other  countriea. 

As  for  coal,  which  Is  another  important 
export  to  Japan,  the  opening  Is  genuine  be- 
cause we  are  a  low-cost  coal  producer  among 
the  countries  of  the  world.  We  achieved  this 
competitive  stature  In  coal  by  virtue  of  ex- 
tremely drastic  displacement  of  labor  in  our 
coal  mines.  In  some  fifteen  years  before  1966 
the  mechanization  of  our  coal  mlnee  sacri- 
ficed the  Jobs  of  two  out  of  every  three  coal 
miners  in  this  country.  In  terms  of  total  Jobs 
lost,  it  was  in  the  magnitude  of  some  350.000 
miners  of  a  total  of  some  486,000.  The  eco- 
nomic result  In  this  country  of  the  mechan- 
ization was  what  Is  referred  to  as  Appalachla. 
It  meant  the  transfer  of  miners  to  the  relief 
rolls  on  a  large  scale  and  the  expenditure  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  by  the  Fed- 
eral government.  The  adjustment  has  not  yet 
been  more  than  partially  completed. 

Here  we  can  see  the  raw  bones  of  what  is 
implied  In  being  or  becoming  competitive 
with  Imports  from  Japan.  The  same  drastic 
adjustment  that  made  us  competitive  in  coal 
with  Japan  (and  elsewhere)  Is  a  stark  re- 
minder where  we  stand  In  terms  of  many 
other  products. 

Sometimes  there  are  special  conditions  or 
developments  that  hold  the  umbrella  over 
our  trade:  but  these  cannot  be  depended  on 
to  assure  us  normal  outlets  for  our  exports 
or  defenses  against  low-ooet  Impwrte. 

In  the  case  of  our  trade  with  Japan  it  Is 
becoming  increasingly  obvious  that  we  are 
running  out  of  special  conditions  and  devel- 
opments of  the  kind  on  which  we  have  de- 
pended to  keep  our  trade  in  balance  or  in 
stirplus.  The  great  strides  of  the  Japanese 
in  technological  development  and  the  persist- 
ent wide  differential  in  her  wage  costs  per 
unit  of  production  compared  with  ours, 
clearly  pose  the  question  of  what  can  or 
should  be  done  to  prevent  the  capture  of 
increasing  shares  of  our  market  by  Japanese 
goods,  particularly  consumer  goods,  while 
our  hope  of  selling  in  Japan  continues  to 
rest  on  the  export  of  raw  materials  in  which 
she  Is  deficient. 

On  occasion  Japan  voluntarily  limits  her 
exports;  but  this  is  a  self-defeating  under- 
taking if  other  countries  export  the  same 
iclnd  of  products  to  us.  Japan  learned  to 
her  disadvantage  that  after  a  voluntary 
cutback  on  her  shipments  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles to  this  country  in  the  late  "fifties  other 
countries  quickly  took  up  the  slack  while 
the  J^anese  share  of  our  market  Just  as 
quickly  shrank.  That  experience  explained 
her  willingness  to  enter  into  an  Interna- 
tional arrangement  under  which  other  coun- 
tries also  consented  to  a  restrlcitlon  on 
their  own  shipments  to  this  country. 

Many  of  our  consumer  goods  industries 
are  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  Japan  in  point 
of  rising  imports.  Only  Japan's  own  limited 
range  of  production  provides  a  contain- 
ment; but  the  expansion  of  Japanese  pro- 
duction has  been  such  that  little  hope  can 
be  placed  in  any  continuing  limitation  from 
that  source.  According  to  the  Statistical 
Yearbook  of  the  United  Nations  Japan  out- 
did the  remainder  of  the  world  In  the  growth 
of  industrial  production  during  the  1958-67 
decade. 

The  Japanese  expansion  was  245%  com- 
pared with  69%  for  the  United  States,  77% 
for  Canada,  113%  for  Italy  and  121%  for  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Unquestionably  Japan  represents  the  prin- 
cipal threat  to  our  industries  producing 
consumer  goods,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
radio    and    television    receiving    sets,    tape 
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reoordera.  sewing  machine*,  pottery,  wear- 
ing apparel,  footwear,  athletic  goods,  toys, 
household  and  kitchen  ware  and  much 
else.  In  other  fields,  machinery,  steel  and 
more  recently  automobiles,  represent  dur- 
able goods  in  which  Japanese  competition 
is  severe  and  growing. 

Thus  the  energy  and  efficiency  of  Japanese 
Industry,  combined  with  her  low  wages,  f)OBe 
the  gravest  competitive  problem  to  American 
Industry  and  labor. 

The  least  objectionable  and  the  fairest  re- 
course would  lie  in  an  Import-oontalnment 
policy  that  would  offer  a  fair  share  of  ovir 
market  for  8i>eclfied  products  to  other  coun- 
tries, including  Japan.  The  share-of-the- 
market  concept  would  permit  imports.  In- 
cluding those  from  Japan,  a  rate  of  gtrowth 
in  proportion  to  the  Increase  In  our  do- 
mestic consumption.  Japan  need  not  then 
fear  a  loes  of  her  share  of  the  market,  and 
our  indxistrles  and  other  countries  need 
not  fear  a  Japanese  take-over  of  our  market. 

Unless  such  a  step  Is  taken  scores  of 
our  Industries  will  face  the  same  Imperative 
of  retreat  as  a  number  of  industries  have 
already  experienced.  They  have  invested 
heavUy  In  foreign  countries,  in  new  plants 
and  going  concerns.  While  seeking  by  this 
route  to  recoup  their  own  finances  in  self- 
defense,  their  employees  have  no  similar 
escape.  Some  Industries,  indeed,  have  little 
hope  of  expanding  successfully  abroad.  Japan 
is  not  favorably  disposed  to  foreign  Inveet- 
ment  in  her  borders. 

While  the  foreign  investments  temporarily 
increase  our  exports  of  machinery  and 
equipment,  they  will  in  the  end  reduce  our 
export  markets.  Were  the  Investment  climate 
at  home  improved  vis-a-vis  imports,  the 
fiow  of  Investments  abroad  would  soon  be 
tempered  without  the  impoaltlon  of  gov- 
ernmental restrictions. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  OF  CYPRUS 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESK^fTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out its  long  history,  the  island  of  Cyprus 
has  been  a  crossroads  of  commerce,  a 
steppingstone  of  empire  builders,  a  cen- 
ter of  the  arts,  and  the  seat  of  political 
institutions  often  far  advsinced  over  its 
neighbors  on  the  continents  of  Europe. 
Asia,  and  Africa.  Cyprus  was  the  site  of 
colonial  enterprises  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, the  Phoenicians  and  the  Greeks. 
During  the  Ionian  revolts  agaiinst  the 
Persisois  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  the 
people  of  Cyprus  joined  with  their  island 
friends  in  trying  to  cast  off  the  bonds  of 
the  Asian  conquerors,  but  the  attempt 
was  unsuccessful.  After  the  meteor-like 
passing  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Cyprus 
became  a  province  of  the  Ptolemies  of 
Egypt.  When  the  Romans  were  destroy- 
ing the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  Cyprus  was 
a  ref\ige  for  the  fleeing  Jews  of  Palestine. 
After  the  Arab  armies  had  reached 
northward  in  their  search  for  converts 
to  their  new  Islamic  faith,  Cyprus  be- 
came the  meeting  groimd  for  the  conflict 
between  the  Byzantines  and  the  Arabs 
that  was  to  rage  for  three  centuries. 

The  Crusaders  under  Richard  Coeur- 
de-Llon  conquered  Cjrprus  in  1192,  and 
the  island  of  the  Mediterranean  became 
a  Crusader  stronghold  under  Western 
rule  until  the  coming  of  the  Turks  in 
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1570.  Through  aj  treaty  with  the  Turks  in 
1878,  Cyprus  l)ecame  a  British  base 
against  the  enoroachment  of  the  Rus- 
sian Czars  into  j  the  area  of  the  Middle 
East.  After  Wotld  War  I,  the  island  of 
Cyprus  became  a  possession  of  the  Brit- 
ish Crown,  assuming  the  status  of  crown 
colony  in  1925.  ;On  August  16,  1960,  the 
island  of  Cyprui  became  an  independent 
nation. 

But  Cyprus  was  to  be  plagued  by  a 
series  of  constitutional  problems  which 
revolved  arounq  the  rights  of  the  two 
dominant  ethni<)  and  national  groups  on 
the  island,  the  G^-eeks  and  the  Turks.  The 
unrest  finally  eilupted  into  a  civil  war  in 
1963,  and  the  Eventual  establishment 
Jnited  Nations  force  for 
ceeping  the  peace  until 
lities  could  settle  their 
jrences  and  resume  the 
a  viable  and  progres- 
sive society.  Presently,  the  problem  of 
finding  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
conflict  between!  the  Cypriot  Greeks  and 
the  Cypriot  Tur^s  is  under  discussion  by 
the  principals  aid  representatives  of  the 
jtwo  parent  nations  of  Greece  and  Tur- 
key. 

We,  and  the  many  friends  of  Cyprus, 
hope  that  the  deliberations  between  rea- 
sonable men  wilj  find  an  equitable  solu- 
tion to  the  dilemma  of  Cyprus,  and  that 
the  people  of  lihis  ancient  and  noble 
island  will  soonjbe  able  to  continue  the 
tasks  of  establishing  a  modern  nation  of 
Cyprus.  On  this  lanniversary  of  their  In- 
dependence, we  wish  the  people  of  Cy- 
prus ever>'  success  In  their  endeavors  and 
express  the  ferv(;nt  hope  that  soon  they 
will  be  again  at  peace  and  will  achieve 
the  greatness  of  which  they  are  capable. 
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India   and    heard   him    praise   its   "sense   of 
Independence  and  nonalignment." 

Independence?  Since  194S,  India  has  re- 
ceived aid  of  more  than  9  billion  dollars  from 
the  United  States.  In  recent  years  the  level 
has  been  about  800  million  dollars  a  year 
and  the  Nixon  administration  has  proposed 
no  decrease. 

Nonalignment?  Before  1962,  when  Red 
China  attacked  India,  the  Indian  govern- 
ment was  passionately  attached  to  Red 
China;  now  It  Is  passionately  attached  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Nixon  and  Mrs!  Oandhl  discussed  only 
global  and  extraterrestrial  affairs.  The  Indi- 
ans, especially  Mrs.  Gandhi,  do  not  hesitate 
to  teU  the  United  States  to  get  out  of  Viet 
Nam,  but  they  would  violently  resent  any 
criticism  of  their  domestic  socialist  pro- 
gram, which  the  United  States  has  financed 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  9  billion  dollars. 
For  years,  however,  leading  Indian  econo- 
mists and  indvLstrlalists  have  contended  that 
the  worst  evil  afflicting  their  country,  not 
even  excepting  overp>opulatlon  and  the  high 
birth  rate,  is  the  government's  socialist  poli- 
cies and  Its  indolent,  incompetent,  tax-eat- 
ing, corrupt,  and  oppressive  bureaucracy. 

Mrs.  Gandhi's  father,  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 
and  the  other  Intellectuals  who  founded  the 
Congress  party  and  led  the  struggle  for  In- 
dia's independence  were  Marxists.  They  were 
also  parlor  proletarians,  convinced  that  Lenin 
was  right  when  he  said  that  a  socialist  revo- 
lution must  be  based  upon  a  proletariat. 
For  a  proletariat  you  must  have  industry. 
Hence  India's  government  adopted  a  program 
of  rapid  industrialization  and  neglected  ag- 
riculture, on  which  80  per  cent  of  India's 
550  million  people  depend  for  a  living. 

The  government's  official  Industrial  policy 
statement  proclaims  "a  socialist  pattern  of 
society  as  the  national  objective."  It  con- 
tains a  long  List  of  basic  industries  which 
are  reserved  for  the  state  and  another  long 
list  which  are  to  be  progressively  owned  by 
the  state,  but  with  participation  by  private 
enterprise. 

Overexpanslon  of  the  public  sector  and 
overregulation  of  the  private  sector  have 
produced  industrial  stagnation,  widespread 
unemployment,  and  severe  Inflation. 

India  has  abundant  resources  of  iron  ore, 
coal,  and  manganese,  but  It  would  be  far 
more  economical  to  buy  steel  from  Japan, 
paying  for  It  with  raw  materials,  than  to 
produce  it  at  home.  India's  food  shortages 
could  have  been  prevented  by  encouraging 
private  Initiative  in  the  production  of  fer- 
tilizers and  the  introduction  of  high-yield 
strains  of  wheat  and  rice.  India  has  more 
land  under  cultivation  and  much  more  un- 
der irrigation  than  the  United  States,  and 
has  more  acreage  per  capita  under  cultiva- 
tion than  has  Japan.  With  technical  assist- 
Ence  from  Unlteid  States  foundations  and 
universities,  particularly  the  University  of 
Il.lnois,  India  is  improving  Its  agriculture, 
bi:t  whether  it  will  ever  become  self-sufficient 
is  doubtful. 

Chester  Bowles,  former  ambassador  to  In- 
dia, and  other  zealous  Indophiles  have  sup- 
ported American  assistance  to  India's  "dem- 
ocratic socialism  "  as  the  Asian  alternative  to 
communism.  It's  about  time  for  Congress  to 
realize  that  the  Indian  sickness  is  a  transi- 
tion stage,  not  an  alternative,  to  commu- 
nism. 


BRONZE    STAR   AWARDED   MASTER 
SERGEANT 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
M.  Sgt.  Albert  T.  Jones,  a  fine  man  from 
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Maryland,  was  recently  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  for  meritorious  service  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  courage 
and  honor  him  by  Including  the  following 
article  In  the  Record  : 

M.  ScT.  Jones  Awarded  Bronze  Star 

Master  Sergeant  Albert  T.  Jones,  Augusta 
Court,  Aberdeen  F'rovlng  Ground,  Md.,  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Ordnance  Center  and  School  JuJy  u 
1969. 

He  was  cited  for  meritorious  service  In  con- 
nection with  ground  operations  against  a 
hostile  force  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
from  May  1968  to  May  1969.  His  loyalty, 
initiative,  and  perseverance  were  in  the  high- 
est traditions  of  the  military  service. 

He  Is  assigned  to  Headquarters,  Second 
Battalion,  USAOC&S. 


ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL  BOYS'  CLUB 
OF  SAN  PEDRO,   CALIF. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  organization,  the  boys'  club, 
and  a  remarkable  chapter  of  that  organi- 
zation, the  Boys'  Club  of  San  Pedro, 
Calif. 

My  colleagues  in  the  Congress  may  re- 
member that  clubs  aflaiiated  with  "Boys' 
Clubs"  of  America  operate  under  a  char- 
ter, granted  by  Congress,  which  reads, 
"to  promote  the  health,  social,  education, 
vocational,  and  character  development  of 
boys  throughout  the  United  States." 

A  boys'  club  is  a  licensed,  private, 
social  service  agency.  It  is  the  most  ex- 
clusive club  in  town.  It  is  open  to  every 
boy  between  the  ages  of  8  and  18.  re- 
gardless of  his  racial,  religious,  economic, 
or  cultural  background. 

Particularly  inspiring  has  been  the 
history  of  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Boys' 
Club  of  San  Pedro,  Inc. 

The  Boys'  Club  of  San  Pedro  was  or- 
ganized March  1,  1938,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  John  S.  Gibson,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  San  Pedro  Civitan  Club  and 
a  large  number  of  other  San  Pedro 
groups  and  individuals. 

The  first  clubhouse  was  located  at  718 
West  Sixth  Street  and  had  a  membership 
of  225.  Today  it  is  located  at  1200  South 
Cabrillo  Avenue  in  a  facility  valued  at 
over  $750,000  with  a  membership  of  over 
2,000,  and  a  dally  use  of  over  500 
members. 

The  program  from  its  inception  proved 
popular  and  larger  facilities  were  soon 
needed.  After  a  few  years  the  boys'  club 
was  moved  from  its  first  location  to  the 
abandoned  San  Pedro  High  School  shop 
buildings.  In  1947,  the  condemnation  of 
these  shop  buildings  forced  the  boys' 
club  to  move  into  the  old  high  school 
made  usable  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  the  San  Pedro  Lions  Club. 

During  this  transition,  the  efforts  of 
the  board  of  directors,  in  negotiating  an 
agreement  with  the  local  shipyard  union 
and  the  late  Mr.  Skouros  of  Fox  Theaters 
resulted  in  the  boys'  club  gaining  title  to 
the  property  upon  which  the  present 
structure  stands. 
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A  fund-raising  drive  In  1965  secured 
such  wide  commuriity  support  that  the 
facilities  are  now  completed  and  entirely 
paid  for.  The  structure  has  foresight  In- 
corporated into  its  architecture.  It  was 
designed  to  serve  the  present  and  the 
future,  for  It  Is  to  the  future  to  which  the 
boys'  clubs  are  dedicated. 

The  boys'  club  operates  upon  a  budget 
of  $62,000  a  year.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  this  comes  from  United  Way 
contributions.  The  other  third  comes 
from  local  fimdralslng  activities.  This 
year  the  Keystone  100  Dinner  is  the 
major  fundraising  activity. 

I  am  pleased  to  add  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  board  of  directors;  to  the 
ofiBcers;  to  Mr.  Nick  N.  Tranl,  the  execu- 
tive director  and  his  staff;  to  the  many 
past  officers  and  leaders;  and  to  the 
parents  of  San  Pedro ;  all  who  have  made 
the  boys'  club  a  great  success.  The  youth 
of  San  Pedro  are  fortimate  Indeed  to 
have  been  served  so  well  by  so  many  over 
so  many  years. 


THE  TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  12.  1969 

Mr.  HEUSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tax  reform  bill,  passed  last  week  by  the 
House,  has  generated  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest among  the  general  public  as  to 
what  are  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  to  my  con- 
stituents that  I  voted  for  this  tax  reform 
measure,  but  had  great  reservations  on 
the  legislation  which  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  394  to  30.  Although  not  a  perfect 
solution  to  all  our  tax  problems,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  have  listened  very  carefully  to  the 
debate  on  this  bill  and  find  that  there  is 
still  much  to  be  desired  in  a  way  of  a 
genuine  tax  reform  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  vei-y  tech- 
nical nature  of  this  tax  bill,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  constituents  a  gen- 
eral summary  of  the  key  provisions  it 
contains. 

The  tax  bill,  passed  by  this  House, 
breaks  down  into  two  main  sections :  One 
contains  the  provisions  that  grant  tax 
relief  while  the  other  embodies  reforms 
that  close  or  narrow  certain  loopholes  in 
the  Federal  tax  structure. 

Added  to  the  measure  is  a  section 
which  I  opposed,  that  extends  the  in- 
come tax  surcharge  at  a  5-percent  rate 
for  6  months  beyond  January  1,  1970, 
repeals  the  7-percent  business  invest- 
ment credit,  and  extends  excise  taxes  on 
automobiles  and  telephones. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
major  provisions  dealing  with  tax  re- 
lief and  tax  reform : 

TAX    RELIEF 

Individual  income  tax  cuts  are  spread 
over  3  years,  rising  to  a  total  of  $8  bil- 
lion in  1972.  Virtually  all  taxpayers  will 
get  some  relief  under  the  bill. 

The  present  top  tax  rate  of  70  percent 
would  be  reduced  to  65  percent  for  invest- 
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ment  income  over  the  2  years  and  a 
maximum  rate  of  50  percent  woiold  be 
imposed  on  earned  income. 

The  standard  deduction,  for  a  person 
who  does  not  file  an  itemized  return,  is 
rsilsed  from  10  to  15  percent  over  3 
years.  The  maximum  amount  of  the  de- 
duction is  raised  from  $1,000  to  $2,000, 
also  from  1970  through  1972. 

Each  taxpaylng  unit,  whether  a  single 
person  or  a  family,  would  be  given  a 
minimum  standard  deduction  of  $1,100. 
For  1970.  this  amoimt  would  be  available 
only  on  a  limited  basis  to  Incomes  above 
the  poverty  level,  but  after  that  it  would 
be  fully  effective. 

By  adding  the  minimum  personal  ex- 
emption of  $600  per  person  to  the  new 
$1,100  standard  deduction,  single  persons 
with  gross  incomes  of  up  to  $1,700  would 
be  exempt  from  any  Federal  Income  tax. 
Incomes  up  to  $3,500  for  a  family  of  four 
would  be  similarly  exempt,  and  so  on. 

Single  persons  35  years  of  age  or  more 
and  any  person  whose  spouse  has  died 
would  benefit  from  reduced  tax  rate — 
halfway  between  the  lower  rates  avail- 
able to  married  couples  and  the  higher 
rates  currently  applicable  to  single 
persons. 

This  change  would  be  effective  next 
year  as  would  one  permitting  widows  and 
widowers  with  dependent  children  or 
children  in  school  to  file  on  the  present 
split-Income  basis  open  to  married 
couples.  The  children  must  be  under  20 
years  of  age. 

The  present  deduction  for  moving  ex- 
penses, when  changing  jobs,  is  expanded 
to  cover  expenses  for  house-hunting 
trips,  temporary  living  expenses  prior  to 
finding  a  new  home,  and  expenses  re- 
lated to  selling  an  old  home  or  buying  a 
new  one.  Total  deductions  for  these  addi- 
tional categories  is  limited  to  $2,500. 

The  bill  would  simplify  an  existing  in- 
come-averaging provision  that  lets  the 
taxpayer  with  unusually  large  earnings 
in  a  single  year  spread  them  over  several 
years  for  tax  purposes. 

TAX    REFORM 

The  capital  gains  tax  on  individuals 
and  corporations  Is  altered  in  a  number 
of  respects : 

For  an  individual,  the  present  maxi- 
mum tax  rate  of  25  percent  on  capital 
gains  would  be  repealed.  The  rate  for 
those  in  the  top  brackets  could  go  up  as 
high  as  32.5  percent  imder  the  bill.  The 
period  that  assets  must  be  held  before 
profits  from  their  sale  are  eligible  for 
capital  gains  treatment  would  be  ex- 
tended from  6  months  to  1  year. 

The  corporate  tax  rate  on  long-term 
capital  gains  would  be  increased  from  25 
to  30  percent.  Employers'  contributions 
to  pension  plans,  when  paid  as  part  of  a 
lump-sum  distribution,  will  not  receive 
capital  gains  treatment. 

These  changes  along  with  several  oth- 
ers affecting  individuals  and  employers, 
are  expected  to  increase  Federal  revenue 
by  nearly  $800  million  a  year. 

An  individual  having  income  from  any 
of  five  types  of  sources  that  now  goes 
untaxed  would  be  required  to  pay  taxes 
on  half  of  such  income  above  $10,000. 
Among  these  income  categories  are  in- 
terest on  tax-exempt  State  and  munici- 
pal bonds  and  the  excluded  half  of  long- 
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term  capital  gains  when  the  plan  be- 
comes fully  effective  after  next  Janu- 
ary 1  would  be  $85  million  annually. 

A  companion  provision  would  require 
allocation  of  personal  deductions  be- 
tween taxable  income  and  tax-free  in- 
come on  the  same  five  sources,  plus  two 
others  relating  to  percentage  depletion 
and  intangible  drilling  allowances.  This 
provision  could  increase  yearly  revenue 
by  more  than  $450  million  when  fully 
efifectlve. 

Any  stock  dividends  that  Increase  the 
holder's  proportionate  interest  in  a  cor- 
poration's assets  and  earnings  would  be 
taxed.  Preferred  stock  and  preferred 
stock-rights  distributions  would  be 
treated  as  taxable  income.  Certain  stock 
transfers  to  employees  under  stock  plans 
also  would  be  taxed. 

A  Federal  subsidy  is  authorized  to 
States  and  municipalities  on  bonds  they 
issue,  making  the  payment  equal  to  the 
average  cost  of  the  additional  interest 
plus  some  additional  amount.  The  reve- 
nue gain  by  taxation  of  previously  tax- 
exempt  interest  has  been  estimated  at 
$100  million  a  year. 

There  would  be  tightened  tax  treat- 
ment on  charitable  conti  ibutions  by 
phasing  out  an  unlimited  deduction  now 
allowed  in  some  areas. 

There  would  be  prohibitions  against 
wealthy  persons  operating  farms  at  a 
■paper  loss"  through  accounting  gim- 
micks and  removal  of  capital  gains  treat- 
ment on  certain  farm  operations.  These 
changes  would  eventually  bring  in  an 
added  $20  million  a  year. 

Topping  the  major  new  business  tax 
provisions  in  amounts  of  anticipated 
revenue  are: 

Restrictions  on  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion of  real  estate  and  tightening  of  real 
estate  tax  recapture  provisions,  except 
for  housing  construction,  that  may  bring 
in  as  much  as  $1.3  billion  in  new  revenue 
in  10  years. 

A  reduction  of  the  27*2  percent  gas 
and  oil  allowance  to  20  percent,  discon- 
tinuance of  it  on  foreign  production,  and 
a  scaling  down  of  allowances  on  most 
other  minerals.  Annual  revenue  Is  esti- 
mated at  $450  million. 

Another  provision  to  remove  capital 
gains  treatment  for  commercial  banks 
on  profits  from  bonds,  special  tax  ad- 
vantages on  bank  reserves  and  listed 
debts,  and  remove  previous  tax  advan- 
tages given  to  special  reserves  for  bad 
debt  losses.  Annual  revenue  gain  Is  set 
at  $300  million. 

Among  other  business  tax  provisions 
are: 

Revision  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  to 
allow  recapture  of  tax  benefits  claimed 
due  to  a  loss  in  a  foreign  country  to  the 
extent  of  profits  realized  in  subsequent 
years  in  that  same  country.  Another 
change  would  limit  the  tax  escape  on 
foreign  mineral  income.  The  estimated 
revenue  gain  is  $40  million  a  year. 

Elimination  of  multiple  tax  exemp- 
tions over  a  period  of  8  years.  These  have 
permitted  a  corporation  to  di\1de  up  Into 
branches  to  get  down  to  a  28-percent 
rate  on  the  first  $25,000  of  income  for 
each  branch  Instead  of  the  regular  48 
percent  for  larger  businesses.  Revenue 
gain  Is  seen  as  $30  m.llllon. 
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DiBallowance  In  some  cases  of  interest 
deducted  In  connection  with  bond  issues 
used  to  purchase  other  unrelated  busi- 
nesses— the  conglomorate  mergers.  This, 
along  with  other  new  tax  methods  on 
corporate  meiigers,  would  eventually 
bring  in  an  adfed  $40  million. 

There  are  other  provisions  that  would 
prevent  companies  from  passing  on  ac- 
celerated depreciation  to  stockholders  in 
a  tax-free  manner,  set  new  yardsticks 
for  determining  depreciation  and  the  in- 
come or  loss  of  certain  corporations,  ap- 
ply the  new  taxes  on  bad  debt  reserves 
proposed  for  commercial  banks  to  sav- 
ings and  loan  lissociations.  They  would 
bring  in  about  175  million  yearly. 

The  bill  calls!  for  substantial  curbs  on 
activities  of  foi^ndations  to:  First,  pre- 
vent self-dealing — borrowing — between 
a  founder  and ^ his  foundation;  second, 
require  distribuition  of  their  income  for 
charitable  purposes;  third,  limit  their 
holdings  of  private  businesses;  fourth, 
assure  that  their  Investments  are  not 
endangered  by  financial  speculation. 

Foundations  |iot  living  up  to  these  and 
.seve^.  other  aew  requirements  would 
pay  additional  iaxes  or  penalties.  In  ad- 
dition, foimdatlons  would  pay  7^/^  per- 
cent on  net  inv^tment  income. 

Other  presenit  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions— churchea(  social  welfare  clubs, 
civic  league,  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions— would  pjay  taxes  on  unrelated 
business  income. 

A  patronage  dividend  deduction  al- 
lowed to  cooperatives  would  be  continued 
only  if  at  least  50  percent  of  the  divi- 
dend allocated  is  distributed  by  the  end 
of  a  10-year  period. 

All  told,  the  pill  provides  for  tax  cuts 
for  individuals  that  would  total  a  little 
over  $8  billion  {  by  1972.  Its  reforms — 
eliminating  some  deductions  and.  re- 
stricting others-pwould  bring  In  an  esti- 
mated $7  billion  by  then. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  that  this  bill.  In 
1  has  a  long  way  to  go  to 
te  tax  reform.  We  are 
Hght  direction  and  this 
should  not  be  tjie  end  of  our  quest  for 
a  proper  tax  reform.  We  must  continue 
our  efforts  in  tliis  direction  until  all  the 
loopholes  and  unjustifiable  preferences 
are  stricken  frctn  the  Federal  tax  laws. 


its  present  stat 
achieve  adequs 
headed  in  the 
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PAN  AMERICAtN 
VIDE 
GUAM 


IMPROVED 


AIRWAYS  TO  PRO- 
SERVICE      TO 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUS^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, 

Mr.  CAREY 
a  positive  nature  that  encourages  main- 
land citizens  to  get  out  and  look  at  some 
of  our  terrltorleis  is  of  interest  to  me.  in 
my  capacity  asi  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
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r.  Speaker,  anything  of 


on 


Territorial    and   Insular 


committee 
Affairs. 

That  is  why  t  am  gratified  that  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  this  country's 
pioneer  air  carrier  in  the  Pacific,  has  an- 
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nounced  that  it  wlU  be  providing  faster 
and  more  convenient  service  to  and  from 
the  island  of  Guam,  commencing  Sep- 
tember 1. 

Under  the  pew  schedule.  Pan  Am  will 
provide  a  dally  10  a.m.  departure  from 
Guam  to  Tokyo  and  New  York.  Plight 
time  to  New  York  will  be  cut  by  almost 
7  hours.  In  the  opposite  direction,  the 
new  dally  flight  to  Guam  from  New  York 
and  Tokyo  will  arrive  at  a  more  con- 
venient hour. 

This  news  is  most  pleasing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  it  will  doubtless  mean 
that  this  fall  and  winter,  the  most  de- 
lightful periods  to  be  in  Guam,  will  see 
a  greater  abundance  of  stateside  visitors 
t^an  ever  taking  advantage  of  the  unique 
attractions  offered  on  our  tiny  island 
possession  in  the  Pacific. 
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POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMEN  SUR- 
VIVORS' BENEFITS  BILL  GAINS 
SUPPORT  IN  HAW  AH 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  23,  1969,  I  joined  more  than  100  of 
my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  legislation 
which  would  provide  benefits  to  police- 
men and  firemen  who  are  killed  or  to- 
tally disabled  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  would  elim- 
inate the  provision  under  existing  law 
which  limits  coverage  imder  the  Federal 
Etoployees  Compensation  Act  to  cases 
where  death  or  injury  occurs  during  the 
enforcement  of  Federal  law.  The  pro- 
posed new  extended  coverage  would  in- 
sure the  well-being  of  families  of  those 
public  safety  officers  who  are  killed  or 
are  totally  disabled  while  protecting  our 
general  welfare  in  all  instances,  whether 
engaged  in  the  enforcement  of  Federal 
law,  State  law,  or  local  ordinance. 

Believing  that  my  colleagues  would  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  council  of 
the  county  of  Maui,  State  of  Hawaii,  and 
the  Honolulu  Police  Patrolman's  Asso- 
ciation have  endorsed  this  proposed  leg- 
islation, I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  the  Maui  Coimty  Council's  reso- 
lution of  August  1,  1969,  and  the  Hono- 
lulu Police  Patrolman's  Association  letter 
dated  July  31,  1969: 

Resolution 
Resolution  supp>ortlng  legislation  whlcb  will 

provide  the  famlUefl  of  policemen  and  fire- 
men with  survivors'  benefits 

Whereas,  Representative  Spark  M.  Matsu- 
naga  has  Joined  more  than  100  of  his  col- 
leag^ues  In  co-sponsoring  a  bill  to  provide  the 
families  of  all  policemen  and  firemen  with 
survivors'  benefits;  and 

Whereas,  said  bill  would  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Federal  E^nployes  Compensation 
Act  to  all  policemen  BLad  firemen  killed  or 
disabled  in  the  line  of  duty,  whether  they 
were  enforcing  Federal  law  or  not;  now,  there- 
fore, 

Be  It  reeolved  by  the  CouncU  of  the  County 
of  Maul  that  It  does  hereby  support  legisla- 
tion which  win  provide  the  families  of  all 
policemen  and  firemen  with  survivors'  bene- 
fits; and 


B«  it  further  resolfett  that  certified  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  Repre- 
sentative Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  R«pre««nta- 
tlve  Patsy  T.  Mink,  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
and  Senator  Hiram  L.  Pong.  HawaU's  delega- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

HoMOLiri.x7  PoucK  Patrolmak's  As- 
sociation, 

July  31.  1969. 
Spakk  M.  Matsttnaga, 
U.S.  Congress, 

Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  CoNGRxssiCAN  MATSTTNAGA :  Thls  let- 
ter ts  in  response  to  a  July  27,  1068  news- 
paper article  whlcb  appeared  in  the  local 
newspaper.  The  article  stated  that  you  and 
some  100  other  colleagues  were  co-sponsoring 
a  bill  to  provide  the  families  of  all  policemen 
and  firemen  with  survivors'  benefits. 

The  organization  we  represent  is  the  Hono- 
lulu Police  Patrolman's  Association  which 
consists  of  over  400  members  primarily  of 
the  patrolman  rank  within  the  Honolulu 
Police  Department. 

As  you  may  know  the  patrolman  Is  the 
one  most  vulnerable  to  being  killed  on  duty 
since  he  is  the  "front  line"  of  any  police 
force.  So  it  behooves  our  organization  to  seek 
your  assistance  in  this  endeavor. 

This  newspaper  eirtlcle  excited  our  orga- 
nization into  writing  you  and  asking  for 
your  continued  support  on  this  subjeot  mat- 
ter. The  security  this  bill  would  afford  out 
families  is  certainly  of  great  concern  to  all 
who  may  be  eligible. 

Our  membership  will  be  Informed  of  your 
bill  and  we  will  be  watching  ever  so  closely 
for  further  developments.  If  you  have  a  copy 
of  the  bill,  we  would  like  to  have  It  tor  our 
records  and  information. 

If  there  is  any  way  In  which  our  orga- 
nization can  assist  you  In  passing  this  bill, 
we  would  be  more  than  willing  to  carry  a 
share  of  the  load. 

In  closing  we  would  like  to  extend  our 
sincere  aloha  lor  your  though tfulnese  In  con- 
sidering the  problems  of  the  policemen  and 
firemen.  But  more  important  Is  your  actions 
which  make  us  appreciate  your  presence  In 
Congress. 

Mahalo  Nul  Loa, 

A.  KicT.rrNTn, 

President. 
M.  Jot, 
Vice  President. 
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HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    N»W    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  I  entered  in  the  Record  my 
objection  to  the  proposed  jetport  near 
the  Everglades  National  Park  in  Florida. 
This  project,  as  I  said  then,  concerns  not 
just  Miamlans,  or  Floridians,  but  all 
Americans. 

Now  the  New  York  Times  has  written 
a  major  feature  on  this  important  issue. 
It  pinpoints  the  two  viewpoints  that  clash 
to  make  this  issue  controversial. 

On  the  one  side,  is  the  man  who  values 
progress  without  evaluating  its  conse- 
quences; he  states  his  case  with  under- 
standing: 

The  preservationist  wants  everything  to  re- 
main the  way  it  was.  He's  right  In  a  sense. 
But  It's  not  the  way  the  great  American 
system  operates. 
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On  the  other  side  is  the  preservation- 
ist, who  respects  progress,  but  is  highly 
concerned  with  conserving  the  natural 
beauty  and  natural  resources  of  this  Na- 
tion ;  he  pleads  his  case  with  simple  elo- 
quence : 

Tou  can't  make  It.  You  can't  buy  it.  And 
when  It's  gone,  it's  gone  forever. 

I  am  entering  this  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
hope  that  after  a  thoughtful  reading  on 
it,  they  will  support  the  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  natiu-al  beauty  of  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park. 

Naturalists   Shudder    as   Ofitcials   Hail 
Everglades  Jetpobt 
(By  Homer  Blgart) 

Homestead,  Pla. — At  the  bottom  of  Flor- 
ida, beyond  the  burgeoning  Miami  suburbs, 
past  the  last  television  tower,  the  last  al- 
ligatorium,  the  last  serpentarlum,  the  last 
used  car  lot,  the  last  snakorama  and  piancake 
bouse,  is  a  wonderfully  quiet  place  where 
the  only  offending  spoor  of  civilization  is  a 
rusty  litter  of  beer  cans  along  the  Infrequent 
trails. 

The  Everglades  National  Park  is  the  last 
refuge  of  solitude  along  the  Eastern  Sea- 
board. And  it  is  surely  doomed,  conserva- 
tionists warn,  by  a  Jetport  under  construc- 
tion Just  north  of  It. 

An  aquatic  wilderness,  the  glades  have 
faced  many  crises  in  this  decade. 

Consecutive  seasons  of  subnormal  rain- 
fall, combined  with  the  wasteful  diversion 
of  water  by  drainage  canals,  produced 
droughts  that  decimated  the  alligators  and 
threatened  several  species  of  birds  with  ex- 
tinction. 

Oil  exploration  and  urban  and  agricul- 
tural development  intruding  close  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  park  brought  an  increas- 
ing menace  of  pollution. 

at  center  of  swamp 

But  these  were  lesser  perils  against  the 
threat  posed  by  the  new  Jetport.  That  facil- 
ity, covering  39  square  miles.  Is  right  In  the 
middle  of  the  Oreat  Cypress  Swamp,  which 
supplies  38  per  cent  of  the  water  flowing  Into 
the  park. 

Water  pollution,  air  pollution,  a  shatter- 
ing of  the  stillness  by  overflights  of  Jets  wlU 
be  inevitable  when  the  project  is  fully  de- 
veloped, park  officials  warn.  The  Impact  on 
the  glades,  they  contend,  could  be  cata- 
strophic. 

This  Is  sharply  denied  by  the  Dade  County 
(Miami)  Port  Authority,  sponsors  of  the 
project. 

"No  pollution  is  anticipated,"  Port  Au- 
thority officials  assert.  "The  operations  are 
not  expected  to  create  excessive  noise.  Wild- 
life will  be  protected." 

Alan  C.  Stewart,  Port  Authority  director, 
dismisses  conservationists  as  "butterfly 
chasers."  To  him  the  rare  and  endangered 
bird  species  in  the  park — the  wood  stork, 
the  bald  eagle,  the  roseate  spoonbill,  the 
great  white  heron,  the  pink  and  wood  Ibis, 
the  noddy  and  sooty  terns — are  Just  a  bunch 
of  "yellow-bellied  sapsuckers." 

SKXN  AS  bar  to  devxlopers 
If  conservationists  want  to  stop  the  devel- 
opment of  south  Florida,  says  Mr.  Stewart, 
"It  behooves  them  to  save  up  their  pennies 
and  buy  up  the  land." 

In  a  more  diplomatic  vein  his  deputy, 
Richard  H.  Judy,  assures  visitors  that  work 
on  the  jetport  would  be  halted  Immediately 
If  It  was  proved  that  the  project  would  spoU 
the  Everglades.  But  he  Is  currently  convinced 
that  the  Jetport  will  serve  the  park  as  a  buffer, 
saving  the  environs  from  greedy  developers. 
"The  preservationist  wants  everything  to 
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remain  the  way  It  was,"  Mr.  Judy  observes. 
"He's  right  In  a  sense.  But  It's  not  the  way 
the  great  American  system  operates. 

"We  can't  escape  reality.  People  ai*  coming 
here  to  Uve.  This  Is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
great  population  centers  of  America  In  the 
next  20  years. 

"Oreat  Cypress  Swamp  Is  Just  typical  south 
Florida  real  estate.  It's  private  property; 
eventuaUy  It's  going  to  be  put  to  human  use." 

APPEALS    TO    VOLPK 

A  word  from  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation In  Washington  would  halt  the  project. 
Conservationist  leaders  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  appealed  to  Secretary  John  A.  Volpe, 
urging  him  to  order  relocation  of  the  airport. 

But  the  Department  of  Transportation  has 
already  provided  $600,000  toward  construc- 
tion ot  the  first  runway,  a  pUot  training 
facility  scheduled  to  go  Into  operation  next 
month,  and  $200,000  more  for  a  study  of  a 
high-speed  transportation  corridor  slashing 
Eicross  the  wilderness  and  linking  the  airport 
with  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Florida. 

These  grants  were  made  without  consul- 
tation with  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
where  sentiment  against  the  Jetport  Is  hard- 
ening. 

Meanwhile,  an  Interdepartmental  commit- 
tee headed  by  Dr.  Luna  Leopold,  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Is  preparing 
a  report  on  the  potential  effects  of  the  Jet- 
port on  the  park. 

Conservationists  are  hoping  that  a  strongly 
negative  report  by  the  Leopold  group  will 
persuade  both  Secretary  Volpe  and  Interior 
Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel  to  condemn  the 
alrjKjrt. 

Last  week,  the  Dade  County  Commission- 
ers hired  Stewart  L.  Udall  and  his  environ- 
mental planning  consulting  firm,  Overview 
Group  of  Washington,  to  prepare  a  plan  that 
would  keep  to  a  minimum  any  adverse  ef- 
fects of   the  Jetport  on  the   national  park. 

The  Udall  organization  will  first  conduct  a 
four-month  feasibility  study  to  determine 
whether  the  Jetport  can  be  buUt  without  de- 
stroying or  severely  damaging  the  Everglades. 
This  "first-phase  study"  will  also  consider 
alternate  sites. 

To  a  nonconservatlonlst,  it  is  difficult  at 
first  to  see  why  opjjosltion  to  the  Jetport  is 
so  Intense.  The  site  is  six  miles  from  the 
nearest  park  boundary.  And  at  the  outset 
the  Jetport  wUl  be  used  merely  as  a  training 
field.  Only  one  runway  will  be  used  In  the 
initial  development. 

However,  a  second  training  runway  may 
become  necessary  in  three  to  five  years,  the 
Port  Authority  says,  and  by  1980  the  Jetport 
would  be  transformed  into  a  giant  commer- 
cial operation,  the  nation's  biggest  air  termi- 
nal, covering  more  land  than  the  entire  City 
of  Miami,  and  able  to  accommodate  Jumbo 
Jets  and  supersonic  planes. 

Conservationists  warn  that  even  before 
that  materializes  the  delicately  balanced 
ecology  of  the  park  could  be  upset  by  pollut- 
ing and  altering  the  fiow  of  water  In  the 
park. 

The  park  Is  absolutely  dependent  on  a 
cycle  of  summer  fioodlng  and  winter  drought. 
Any  change  in  the  quantity,  quaUty  and 
rhythm  of  the  fiow  threatens  the  incredible 
diversity  of  plants  and  wildlife  established 
there. 

The  true  Everglades  are  sawgraas  prairies 
stretching  to  the  horizon,  a  vast  green  blank- 
et dotted  vrith  wooded  hammocks,  the  grass 
hiding  the  shallow  water  of  a  strange  river, 
30  miles  wide,  that  creeps  imperceptibly 
aoutbweetward  toward  the  OuU  of  Mexico. 

CHANGES   in    plant   LIFK 

A  few  years  sigo,  when  the  water  table  In 
the  park  began  falling,  changes  were  noted  in 
the  plant  life.  Polsonwood,  btittonwood,  wil- 
low  and   other   scrubby   vegetatloa   began 
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shouldering  Into  dried-up  areas  where  for- 
merly they  had  been  drowned  out.  They 
threatened  a  drastic  alteration  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  glades. 

Today,  after  three  years  of  abundant  rain- 
fall, the  river  of  grass  seems  revived,  and  the 
invasion  of  brush  has  been  slowed.  The  river, 
starting  as  seepage  from  Lake  Okeechobee, 
100  miles  north,  enters  the  park  from  the 
north  and  east. 

The  flow  of  the  river  has  been  impeded, 
before  reaching  the  park,  by  a  complex 
system  of  drainage  and  flood-control  canals 
and  by  two  highways,  the  Tamiami  Trail 
and  the  newer  Alligator  Alley. 

A  bill  passed  b  ■  Congress  las"  year  pro- 
vides for  the  release  to  the  park  of  315.000 
acre-feet  of  water  annually  from  conserva- 
tion districts  north  of  the  park.  This  would 
meet  the  park's  minimal  needs,  but  the  plan 
will  not  be  implemented  before  1976,  and 
the  interim  release  schedule  Is  tied  to  the 
water  level  in  Lake  Okeechobee. 

Frank  Nix,  park  hydrologist,  said  the  Jet- 
port threatened  the  last  unimpeded  flow  of 
water  Into  the  park.  All  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  park,  he  explained,  la  dependent  on 
water  from  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp. 

Dr.  William  B.  Robertson  Jr..  the  park's 
research  biologist,  noted  that  "substantial 
residues"  of  DDT  were  found  recently  In 
bald  eagle  eggs.  The  poison  had  apparently 
been  Ingested  by  fish,  and  the  fish.  In  turn, 
eaten  by  the  eagle. 

Most  birds  may  adjust  to  the  noise  of  Jet 
engines.  Dr.  Robertson  suggested,  but  there 
is  danger  of  collision  with  aircraft  for  some 
soaring  species,  especially  the  wood  stork, 
which  likes  to  ride  the  thermal  updrafts. 
There  Is  a  major  colony  of  wood  storlts  in 
Big  Cypress  Swamp. 

In  a  recent  test,  it  was  found  that  birds 
in  the  park  flushed  whenever  a  plane  flew 
over  at  less  than  5,000  feet.  Consequently, 
park  officials  have  asked  for  an  airspace  reser- 
vation of  at  least  5,000  feet.  The  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  contends  that  3,000 
feet  Is  enough. 

In  their  concern  for  plants  and  wUdllfe. 
conservationists  tend  to  forget  the  400  or 
more  Miccosukee  Indians  living  along  the 
Tamlaml  Trail  near  the  Jetport.  InltlaUy  the 
Indians  went  along  with  the  project,  hoping 
it  would  give  them  Jobs.  Now  they  oppose  It. 

USED  TO  HAVE  GOOD  LIFE 

At  the  tribal  office  In  MlanU,  Chief  Buffalo 
Tiger  told  why: 

"It  happens  to  Indians  year  after  year: 
progress  wasting  the  hunting  grounds. 

"Indians  used  to  have  good  life  here;  clean 
air,  clean  water,  plenty  of  food. 

"We  used  to  see  two  or  three  raccoons  on 
every  hummock,  a  lot  of  otters,  turtles,  alli- 
gators in  every  pond. 

"Now  even  the  snakes  are  scarce.  7'he  fifh 
and  turtles  are  going.  It's  hard  to  make  a 
living  in  the  glades." 

Buffalo  Tiger,  49.  said  the  Port  Authority 
had  usurped  sacred  Indian  ground  where  the 
annual  tribal  festival,  the  Green  Com  Dance, 
is  traditionally  held. 

At  this  affair,  whlcb  usuaUy  lasts  five  days, 
boys  are  given  new  names  and  Inducted  offi- 
cially Into  manhood. 

Eating  the  new  com  crop  at  the  close  of 
the  ritual  marks  the  start  of  a  new  year  for 
the  tribe. 

There  is  also  a  display  by  the  medicine 
men  of  sacred  tribal  reUcs;  dried  seeds,  little 
shards  of  glass,  and  what  looks  like  the 
shriveled  claws  of  animals.  These  are  kept  by 
medicine  men  In  buckskin  bags  and  revealed 
only  at  Orean  Com  danoes.  Buffalo  Tiger 
said. 

Turning  back  to  the  despoiling  of  the 
Everglades,  Buffalo  Tiger  said : 

"Tou  cant  make  It.  You  cant  buy  It.  And 
when  It's  gone,  it's  gone  forever." 
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contemplating  an  additional  request  for  per- 
mission of  the  Maritime  Administration  to 
transfer  several  more  vessels,  and  that  in 
the  near  future  the  United  Fruit  Company 
win  operate  only  a  foreign  flag  fleet. 

In  the  interest  of  preserving  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Pleet  against  losing  further  vessels  of 
this  unique  type  the  Brotherhood  and  other 
labor  organizations  representing  the  seamen 
sailing  these  vessels  have  offered  to  meet  with 
the  Company  to  discuss  modification  of  the 
labor  cost  of  these  vessels  in  order  to  allevi- 
ate the  claimed  financial  loss  caused  by 
operations. 

We  plead  with  you  for  the  welfare  of  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine,  and  to  protect  Jobs 
of  American  citizens,  to  voice  a  strong  pro- 
test to  the  President.  Mr.  Nixon,  Andrew 
Gibson.  Maritime  Administrator  and  in  Con- 
gress where  It  will  no  doubt  do  the  most 
good.  Since  the  United  Fruit  Company  has 
deSnite  intentions  of  transferring  Its  entire 
American  Flag  Pleet  to  Its  foreign  owned 
tonnage,  our  unsuccessful  effort  to  stop  the 
transfer  of  the  SS  Qulsqueya,  SS  Santo  Cerro 
and -the  SS  Morazan  to  Dutch  Registry  and 
the  ultimate  approval  of  the  transfer  by  the 
Government  has  paved  the  way  for  the  com- 
plete transfer  of  their  fleet  over  the  next 
several  years.  Only  the  efforts  of  yourself  and 
others  in  Congress  can  now  stop  this  mass 
transfer. 

The  approval  was  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment partially  on  the  grounds  that  the  ves- 
sels would  be  under  effective  control  of  the 
U.S.  Maritime  Administration  In  case  of 
emergency.  The  effective  control  of  vessels 
transferred  foreign  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
farce,  as  was  proved  during  the  Viet  Nam 
conflict,  when  crews  of  vessels  under  effective 
control  refused  to  carry  essential  war  careo 
to  Viet  Nam. 

This  effective  control  clause  simply  allows 
the  United  Fruit  Company  and  other  Ameri- 
can Companies,  who  derive  their  Income  in 
our  country,  to  transfer  considerable  assets 
in  the  form  of  vessels  to  foreign  coimtries. 
hire  cheap  foreign  labor,  avoid  our  taxes  and 
In  turn  use  these  transferred  assets  to  drain 
more  money  out  of  our  country  which  la 
further  Invested  foreign. 

We  ask  that  you,  as  an  elected  representa- 
tive of  the  American  people,  to  protest  this 
abuse,  wWch  will  have  far  flung  effects  for 
once  a  vessel  is  transferred  foreign  these 
vessels  are  repaired  foreign,  a  loss  to  our 
shipyards.  The  uses  of  foreign  stores  and 
supplies  Instead  of  American,  will  further 
affect  many  of  the  people  who  build,  make 
and  supply  these  vessels. 

Our  Government  has  set  a  goal  of  30  new 
ships  over  the  next  10  years  to  replace  and 
rebuild  our  Merchant  Marine,  yet  how  can 
the  transfer  of  a  total  of  18  refrigerated  ves- 
sels, over  haU  the  amount  to  be  built  in 
the  next  10  years,  be  allowed  If  we  are  going 
to  revitalize  the  Merchant  Marine? 

Wt  know  that  certain  foreign  countries 
have  been  expanding  their  merchant  marines 
and  navies  at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  has  been  shrinking  at  a  horrible  rate. 
Considering  the  uncertainties  in  foreign 
affairs,  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  has  de- 
teriorated beyond  the  crlOcal  point  making 
it  absolutely  essential  to  stop  further  deteri- 
oration, pending  adoption  of  a  vigorous  pol- 
icy of  renewal. 

The  United  Fruit  Company  has  a  ship  re- 
placement program,  building  vessels  in  Ja- 
pan and  Prance,  yet  there  Is  no  replacement 
program  for  the  United  Fruit  Company 
American  Fleet.  If  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany was  replacing  or  Intended  to  replace 
Its  fleet,  the  transfer  would  have  little  over- 
all effect  on  the  American  Merchant  Marine, 
but  by  insisting  on  building  no  American 
vessels  and  building  only  for  their  foreign 
fleet,  we  feel  a  great  injustice  U  being  done 
to  the  American  people  who  support  and  pro- 
vide the  majority  of  the  profits  of  the  Com- 
pany. 
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We  need  your  help  and  support  In  a  loud 
clear  voice  and  we  ask  that  you  Join  us  in 
insisting  that  not  only  the  United  Prult 
Company  but  also  other  Companies  be  In- 
formed by  our  Congress  and  the  Maritime 
Administratiqp  that  no  further  applications 
for  transfer  to  foreign  flag  will  be  approved. 
Such  support  from  you  will  stop  the  plan- 
ning and  scheming  that  goes  Into  such  trans- 
fers and  would  further  the  interest  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine,  the  American 
people  and  our  Country. 
Re8i)ectfully  yours, 

E.  Joseph  Parb, 

President. 
Frederick  B.  Troxwell, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


PLIGHT   OF   GRAPEPICKERS   FASH- 
IONABLE CAUSE  FOR  LIBERALS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  labor  disputes  has 
been  the  attempt  to  unionize  the  Cali- 
fornia grapepickers,  one  of  its  features 
we  are  all  aware  of,  is  the  organized  ef- 
fort to  boycott  California  grapes. 

My  attention  has  just  been  directed  to 
a  very  penetrating  article  in  the  Friday, 
July  18,  New  World,  the  official  publica- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Chi- 
cago, written  by  Jeffrey  Hart  which  prop- 
erly and  effectively  discusses  the  great 
boycott  controversy. 

Plight  op  Grapepickers  Fashionable  Cadse 
fob  Liberals 
(By  Jeffrey  Hart) 
The    movement   led    by    Cesar   Chavez   to 
unionize  California  grape  pickers  has  become 
so  involved  with  liberal  emotions,  and  also 
so  fashionable  a  "cause,"  that  the  substance 
of  the  whole  controversy — though  fascinat- 
ing— is  seldom  discerned. 

Liberalism  springs  from  such  deep  psycho- 
logical needs  that  many  actually  prefer  Its 
myths  to  the  less  satisfying  actuality.  Look- 
ed at  psychologically,  liberalism  Is  really  a 
secular  mechanism  designed  to  generate  the 
confidence  that  one  is  virtuous:  redemp- 
tion— the  conviction  that  one  Is  virtuous — 
requires  that  an  endless  series  of  situations 
be  structured  as  melodrama,  with  victims 
and  villains;  and  the  "right-thinking"  in- 
dividual earns  his  redemption  by  espousing 
the  side  of  the  virtuous  victim.  The  desire 
to  be  virtuous  is  so  deep  and  so  natural,  and 
the  need,  consequently,  for  moral  melodrama 
so  continuous,  that  the  melodramatic  struc- 
ture tends  to  be  imp>o6ed  even  where  the 
actuality  is  more  complex  and  problemat- 
ical— and  Interesting. 

Prom  the  VoUtswagen  with  Its  "Boycott 
Grapes"  sticker,  to  the  pages  of  the  National 
Catholic  Reporter,  to  Southampton,  L.I., 
where  beautiful  people  like  Anne  Uzielll  and 
Ethel  Kennedy  stage  elaborate  bashes  in  sup- 
port of  Chavez,  the  satisfying  myth  prevails : 
migrant  workers,  grossly  underpaid  and  liv- 
ing in  wretched  conditions,  pick  the  grapes 
In  the  San  Joaquin  valley;  they  are  naturally 
eager  to  Join  Chavez'  union;  but  they  are 
prevented  frc«n  doing  so  by  fear  of  the  grow- 
ers, who  comprise  a  fascistic  oligarchy.  Hence 
national,  and  even  global,  moral  indignation. 

The  reality  is  much  more  complicated  and 
ethically  problematical.  In  Delano,  the  major 
grape-growing  area  which  is  central  to  the 
whole  controversy,  90  percent  of  the  pickers 


aren't  migrants,  but  year-round  residents. 
They  are  also  exceptionally  well  paid,  the 
Ijeet  paid  agricultural  workers  In  the  con- 
tinental U.S.,  averaging  between  (2  and  $2.50 
per  hour — much  more,  for  example,  than  the 
$1.69  per  hour  of  the  average  California  farm 
worker.  Delano  workers  also  enjoy  more  com- 
prehensive extra  benefits  than  farm  workers 
in  any  other  state. 

But  Chavez  has  concentrated  on  Delano 
precisely  because  the  pickers  are  well  paid 
and  are  not  migrants.  He  in  fact  abandoned 
his  earlier  attempt  to  organize  migrants  in 
Texas,  for  their  very  mobility  makes  It  diffi- 
cult to  collect  dues  efficiently,  and  in  states 
like  New  York  and  Florida  migrants  aren't 
paid  enough  to  make  the  dues  worth  collect- 
ing. But  In  Delano  the  workers  are  on  the 
scene,  and  they  have  the  money. 

Which  Is  precisely  why  they  have  not  been 
eager  to  join  Chavez.  So  far,  only  about  three 
per  cent  have  signed  up.  And  this  wariness 
at>out  Chavez  is  why  there  has  in  fact  been 
no  "grape  strike";  thus  making  the  con- 
sumer boycott  Chavez'  chief  weapon.  The 
"pickets"  Chavez  has  been  able  to  muster 
are  not  Delano  grape  pickers  but  Chavez  fol- 
lowers from  elsewhere. 

What,  then,  is  going  on?  In  order  to  have 
a  viable  union,  Chavez  needs  the  dues  of  the 
relatively  well  paid  and  established,  but 
therefore  reluctant,  table-grape  pickers  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  He  also  wants  a 
closed  shop — i.e.,  a  monopoly — and  so  op- 
poses placing  farm  workers  under  the  NLRB, 
which  would  make  a  closed  shop  Illegal.  Now 
If  this  were  all,  one  would  conclude  that 
Chavez  is  merely  on  the  make,  and  wants  the 
power  and  profit  such  a  situation  would 
bring  him. 

But  this  Is  not  so.  Everything  we  know 
about  his  life  and  his  Ideals  goes  against 
such  a  conclusion.  The  truth  appears  to  be 
more  complex  and  more  ambiguous.  Chavez 
conceives  of  the  grape-picker  drive  In  the 
context  of  the  entire  Mexican- American 
problem. 

It  he  can  force  unionization  on  the  grape 
pickers,  he  will  have  an  organization  in  be- 
ing, with  funds,  and  such  an  organization 
would  apply  economic  and  political  pressure 
on  behalf  of  Mexican- American  migrants,  on 
behalf  of  the  urban  barrios,  and  so  on.  The 
reluctant  dues  of  the  Delano  pickers  are  only 
the  essential  foundation  of  his  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  Mexican-Americans  generally. 
Like  the  Mafia  for  the  Italians,  like  the  urban 
political  machines  for  the  Irish  a  generation 
ago,  the  grape-pickers  union  will  be  an  in- 
strumentality of  Mexican-American  commu- 
nity power. 

All  this  may  be  admirable,  and  may  even 
be  practicable  (though  the  growers  say  that 
if  Chavez  succeeds,  they  will  simply  switch 
to  wine  grapes,  which  can  be  harvested  by 
machine).  But  it  is  all  pretty  remote  from 
the  melodrama  of  liberal  myth. 

Those  who  boycott  grapes  are  penalizing 
growers,  most  of  them  small,  family  owned 
enterprises,  which  pay  good  wages  and  pro- 
vide good  working  conditions,  in  order  to 
force  pickers,  mostly  against  their  will,  to  pay 
their  dues  to  Chavez  in  order  to  organize 
economic  and  political  power  on  behalf  of  the 
Mexican-American  community. 


BRADSHAW  NAMED  PRESIDENT- 
ELECT AMERICAN  LIBRARY  AS- 
SOCIATION 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  12,  1969 

Mr.   COLLINS.   Mr.   Speaker,   in   the 
bulletin  just  received  from  Atlantic  City, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

N.J.,  we  have  learned  of  the  announce- 
ment that  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Bradshaw, 
Dallas,  has  been  named  as  the  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation. Everyone  in  Dallas  shares  this 
great  honor  and  recognition  with  her. 
Mrs.  Bradshaw  has  been  an  outstanding 
participant  in  all  of  our  community 
activities.  She  will  bring  this  same 
charm,  enthusiasm,  and  intellectual 
drive  with  her  into  her  administration  as 
the  head  of  the  American  Library 
Association. 

The  following  is  the  complete  report 
on  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Bradshaw,  who  is  now 
serving  as  the  director  of  the  Dallas 
Public  Library,  and  who  will  become  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion in  1970. 

Mrs.  Bradshaw  received  her  under- 
graduate degree  from  Western  Maryland 
College,  Westminster,  j:d.,  and  her 
library  science  degree  from  Drexel  In- 
stitute of  Techonlogy  in  Philadelphia. 

She  has  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Utica 
Public  Library.  N.Y.,  from  1938  to  1943; 
as  assistant  coordinator  of  young  adult 
work  at  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  from  1943-46.  She  has 
held  positions  of  director  of  reader's  serv- 
ices, coordinator  of  adult  services,  as- 
sistant director  and  acting  director  of  the 
Dallas  Public  Library  from  1946-62.  In 
1962  she  was  appointed  director  of  li- 
braries for  the  Dallas  Public  Library 
System. 

Mrs.  Bradshaw  has  previously  filled 
various  offices  in  the  American  Library 
Association,  including  president  of  the 
adult  services  division,  1967-68:  director 
of  the  executive  committee  for  the  public 
relations  section  of  the  Library  Admin- 
istration Division;  and  has  diverse  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  Public  Library  Asso- 
ciation. She  is  currently  a  member  of  the 
American  Library  Association  Council 
and  chairman  of  the  Association's  Na- 
tional Library  Week  Committee.  Mrs. 
Bradshaw  has  also  served  as  President  of 
the  Texas  Library  Association.  1964-65, 
and  is  now  chairman  of  that  association's 
legislative  task  force. 

In  other  activities,  Mrs.  Bradshaw  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  national  steer- 
ing committee  for  National  Library 
Week;  as  a  member  of  the  advisory  coun- 
cil and  board  of  trustees  of  the  associa- 
tion for  Graduate  Education  and  Re- 
search in  North  Texas;  director  of  the 
Texas  Municipal  League ;  director  of  the 
Dallas  County  Community  Action  Com- 
mittee; a  conferee  and  assistant  task 
force  leader  on  the  goals  for  Dallas  pro- 
gram; and  president  of  the  Dallas  Metro- 
politan Area  Public  Libraries  Association. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Zonta  Club  of 
Dallas  and  the  Dallas  chapter,  American 
Association  of  University  Women.  Mrs. 
Bradshaw  is  listed  in  Who's  Who  in 
America  and  Who's  Who  of  American 
Women.  She  was  a  representative  of  the 
American  Library  Association  at  the 
Swedish  Public  Library  Conference  in 
1960,  was  chosen  Librarism  of  the  Year 
by  the  Texas  Library  Association  in  1961. 
was  chosen  B'nai  B'rith  Woman  of 
Awareness  In  1965  and  has  been  the 
recipient  of  numerous  local  honors  for 
civic  endeavors. 
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AN  ACHILLES  HEEL— THE  GREEK 
POST 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  AugiLSt  12,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
highly  respected  member  of  the  Chicago 
Tribime's  Washington  bureau.  Mr.  Phil- 
lip Warden,  lias  written  a  very  timely 
article  about  the  selection  of  an  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  Greece. 

Mr.  Warden's  column  appeared  in  this 
morning's  Chicago  Tribune  and  I  should 
like  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Warden's  column  follows: 
An  Achilles  Heel — The  Greek  Post 
(By  PhlUlp  Warden) 

Washington,  Aug.  11. — The  choice  of  an 
ambassador  to  Greece  threatens  to  become  an 
Achilles  heel  for  the  Nixon  administration. 

Greek-Americans  want  to  see  one  of  their 
own  chosen.  They  look  to  Vice  President  Ag- 
new,  the  son  of  a  Greek  Immigrant,  to  Influ- 
ence the  administration  In  Its  choice.  Agnew. 
however,  has  refused  to  become  Involved. 

The  state  department  proposes  to  give  the 
post  to  one  of  its  career  diplomats,  Henry  J. 
Tasca.  now  ambasstwlor  to  Morocco.  His  post- 
doctoral studies  in  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics and  his  service  as  economic  adviser 
to  W.  Averell  Harrlman  on  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  organization  matters  make  his  politi- 
cal views  suspect  to  many  Republicans. 

"The  liberals  are  trying  to  ram  him  thru 
as  ambassador  to  Greece,"  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  has  worked  closely  with  the  Greek- 
American  community  In  Chicago,  said  last 
week.  "The  reports  we  receive  from  Sweden 
say  that  the  state  department  ha.<!  chosen 
Tasca.  The  Kennedy-Johnson  carryovers  In 
the  state  department  have  been  pushing 
him." 

Ever  since  Nixon  chose  Agnew  to  be  Vice 
P»resldent,  the  Greek-Americans  have  con- 
tributed heavily  to  the  Republican  Party. 
Consequently,  no  one  wants  to  bite  the  hand 
which  Is  feeding  It. 

The  naming  of  an  ambassador  acceptable 
to  all  the  Greek-Americans  has  been  com- 
plicated by  the  growing  debate  over  the 
Greek  government.  The  once-powerful  sup- 
port for  the  Greek  military  Junta  has  waned. 

These  undoubtedly  are  among  the  reasons 
why  Agnew  decided  not  to  become  involved. 
But  stronger  reasons  are  found  In  Agnew's 
background.  Agnew's  father  drummed  into 
the  mind  of  his  son  the  fact  that  Splro  was 
an  American,  not  a  Greek.  The  elder  Agnew 
would  not  allow  Greek  to  be  spoken  at  home. 
The  Vice  Pre.sldent  speaks  no  Greek.  Agnew 
is  proud  of  his  Greek  ancestry  and  his  Immi- 
grant parents,  but  the  Vice  President  stresses 
that  he  Is  "an  unhyphenated  American." 

The  state  department  has  received  a  num- 
ber of  nominations  for  the  ambassadorship. 
Anthony  Angelos,  a  business  man  of  Chi- 
cago, Is  among  them.  Sen.  Dlrksen  (R.,  111.), 
Senate  minority  leader,  asked  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  close  friend,  Klmon  T.  Kar- 
abatsos,  a  banker.  Karakatsos  lives  near 
Dlrksen  In  suburban  Virginia.  George  Chris- 
topher, former  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  is  an- 
other nominee. 

Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  (R..  Ariz.)  has 
pushed  Lt.  Gen.  William  W.  Qulnn,  chief  of 
the  army  section.  United  States  military  ad- 
visory group  to  Greece  from  1953  to  1955.  as 
a  nominee.  Qulnn  has  been  extremely  popu- 
lar with  the  Greek-Americans.  If  they  can- 
not have  an  ambassador  from  their  own  eth- 
nic  group,   members   of   Congress   say   that 
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Qulnn  probably  would  be  th«  first  choice  of 
the  group.  ! 

Whoever  Is  chosen  by  the  White  House 
wUl  have  to  flrdt  be  cleared  by  Tbomu  An- 
tbony  Pappas.  lillUonalre  food  Importer  and 
capltaUst.  and  n  member  at  the  Republican 
national  finance  oommlttee.  administration 
offlclals  said. 

Ultimately  a  Xar  greater  problem  for  the 
Nixon  admlnlstt^tlon  will  be  whether  the 
man  finally  cbo#en  will  be  EMxeptable  to  the 
Greek  government. 

Tasca.  who  wjll  be  57  this  month,  did  his 
undergraduate  firorlc  at  Temple  university. 
He  pursued  his  e^nomlcs  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  the  London 
School  of  Economics.  He  received  a  post- 
doctoral social  science  research  council  fel- 
lowship and  wa^  a  Penfleld  traveling  scholar 
In  Europe  In  193f  and  1939. 


SECONDARY  MARKET  FOR 
STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

_  ....  cm    CALIFORNIA 

-     I1»«IE  HOUS|;  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdat,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  DON  H.  JCLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  Federal  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram was  enafcted  in  1965,  there  was 
great  optimismjthat  it  would  fulfill  a  real 
national  need,  particularly  in  alleviating 
the  increasing  purdens  of  a  college  edu- 
cation for  midldle-income  families.  Al- 
though the  coicept  is  sound,  the  pro- 
gram has,  unfortunately,  been  unable  to 
meet  the  need  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
The  program  now  faces  a  crisis  situa- 
tion. As  a  result  of  soaring  interest  rates 
and  the  tight  ihoney  market,  one-third 
or  more  of  the  students  seeking  guaran- 
teed loans  in  o^^der  to  enter  college  this 
fall  are  being  rejected. 

I  commend  tfte  administration  for  of- 
fering proposal^  to  help  solve  this  imme- 
diate problem  (and  I  am  pleased  that 
hearings  in  botb  Houses  of  the  Congress 
have  made  this  acute  situation  nation- 
ally visible. 

Concern  for  jthe  immediate  needs  is 
not  enough,  however,  as  we  contemplate 
the  educational  I  demands  of  the  country 
over  the  remaining  years  of  this  century. 
What  is  needed,  in  my  opinion,  is  crea- 
tive arrangements  utilizing  the  strengths 
of  our  private  pending  sector  to  unlock 
yet  untapped  liools  of  money  to  meet 
these  increasingly  pressing  demands. 
Lender  participation  must  be  increased 
by  several  magnitudes  if  we  are  to 
achieve  a  meaiingful  "breakthrough." 

One  of  the  key  problems  is  the  lack  of 
a  secondary  market  mechanism  to  allow 
lending  institutions  to  avoid  or  minimize 
their  liquidity  |3roblems  in  connection 
with  long-term  jloans.  Testimony  at  the 
recent  hearing  Acknowledges  that  this  is 
a  major  part  of]  this  complicated  situa- 
n  of  the  proposals  are 
?ctly  enhance  the  poten- 
^ary  market  and  thereby 
^  ces  of  loan  funds. 
What  is  needgd,  as  I  see  it,  is  a  direct 
and  determined  effort  to  do  for  education 
in  this  country  what  has  been  done  for 


tlon  and  certai 
thought  to  indir 
tial  for  a  seconc 
bring  in  new  sot 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  have  recently  written  to  President 
Nixon  advocating  the  establishment  of 
an  PHA-t5T)e  mechanism  for  education 
in  order  to  assure  the  needs  of  lending 
institutions  who  might  be  induced  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  student  loan  program. 
And  I  was  very  pleased  to  note,  shortly 
thereafter,  that  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate,  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion devoted  a  goodly  portion  of  their 
testimony  to  this  point;  indicating, 
among  other  things,  that  they  were  ap- 
pointing a  special  force  of  experts  in  the 
investment  and  student  loan  areas  to 
formulate  a  specific  proposal  for  a  sec- 
ondary market.  I  commend  them  for  this 
initiative  and  trust  that  this  will  con- 
tribute to  the  much-needed  discussion  on 
this  issue.  With  such  discussion,  we 
should  be  able  to  frame  specific  proposals 
and  identify  alternatives. 

Admittedly,  this  is  a  difficult  area  to 
work  in — statistics  are  meager  and  ad- 
vice is  often  conflicting.  But  the  national 
interest  makes  it  imperative  that  we 
attack  the  problem  head  on.  And  we  must 
start  now  so  that  we  can  have  workable 
possibilities  available  when  the  economy 
allows  for  Improvement  in  the  money 
market. 

In  this  regard,  my  imderstanding  is 
that  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  is 
tentatively  planning  to  hold  hearings 
this  fall  on  the  structure  and  financing 
of  higher  education  suid  I  would  hope 
that  this  matter  of  a  secondary  market 
for  student  loans  would  be  given  in- 
depth  attention. 

My  feeling  is  that  it  is  none  too  early  to 
be  working  hard  to  substantially  increase 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  opp>ortunity 
in  education  available  by  1976,  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Perhaps  the  most  appro- 
priate way  to  mark  this  significant  date 
would  be  to  have  available  to  aU  our  peo- 
ple a  comprehensive  "bill  of  education 
rights." 
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HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
Gabon  is  a  small  and  relatively  unknown 
country  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  it 
has  the  highest  per  capita  income  of  all 
the  former  French  African  territories. 
The  economic  outlook  for  the  future  of 
this  palmy,  mountainous,  forested  coun- 
try which  straddles  the  Equator  on  the 
West  Coast  of  central  Africa,  holds 
more  promise  still.  Currently,  Gabon's 
most  important  natural  resource  is  Its 
forests;  the  lumber  industry  is  the 
country's  largest  employer  and  main 
source  of  revenue.  Perhaps  more  sig- 
nificant for  the  country's  long-term  de- 
velopment, however,  are  its  rich  mineral 
resources,  which  have  only  begun  to  be 
exploited  in  recent  years. 

Gabon  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Rio  Mimi  and  Cameroon,  and  on  the 
south  and  east  by  the  Congo  Republic — 
Brazzaville.  Unlike  many  of  its  sister  re- 
publics, Gabon  enjoys  a  favorable  bal- 
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ance  of  trade  and  payments,  and  Its  per 
capita  gross  national  product  is  the 
highest  among  the  Independent  states  of 
black  Africa.  Gabon  finds  itself  in  this 
fortunate  sittiktion  partly  because  it  has 
a  relatively  small  population  and  partly 
because  it  possesses  enormous  wealth  in 
natural  resources. 

Gabon  is  rightly  proud  of  her  devel- 
opment  since  independence.  The  coun- 
try's  burgeoning  economy  is  an  encour- 
aging contrast  to  the  economic  problems 
of  many  of  her  neighboring  states  in 
Africa.  In  1967,  Gabon's  total  exports 
represented  a  19.3-percent  increase  over 
exports  In  the  previous  year. 

Gold,  uranium,  and  petroleum  are 
other  natural  resources  expected  to  bring 
in  increasing  amounts  of  foreign  ex- 
change in  future  years.  Thus,  in  Gabon's 
rich  minerals  would  seem  to  be  the  key 
to  her  development  as  a  modem  self- 
sufficient  nation.  Like  all  of  the  other 
new  nations,  however.  Gabon  badly  needs 
foreign  capital  to  build  up  her  economy. 
But  Gabon  has  been  more  successful  in 
attracting  foreign  capital  than  some  of 
the  other  new  countries.  Realizing  that 
foreign  private  capital  investment  is 
necessary  to  the  development  of  the 
country,  the  Government  has  made  sig- 
nificant efforts  to  encourage  the  inflow 
of  investment  capital.  Gabon's  Invest- 
ment Code  provides  liberal  terms  for 
private  investors  and  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  foreign  or  locally  owned 
firms  concerning  privileges  and  guaran- 
tees. Gabon  has  had  an  investment 
guaranty  agreement  with  the  United 
States  since  April  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
occasion  to  congratulate  the  people  of 
Gabon  on  their  achievements  since  in- 
dependence and  to  express  my  hope  that 
they  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  steady  economic  and  social  progress 
in  years  to  come. 


ANATOLY  KUZNETSOV 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OP    ILLIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  at- 
tach herewith  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday,  August  10,  by 
Anatoly  Kuznetsov.  This  is  an  interest- 
ing article  by  a  man  recently  a  resident 
of  Russia.  I  feel  sure  my  colleagues  will 
be  interested  in  reading  the  article : 
Soviet  Defectob  Tells  How  Secret  Police 
Used  Him 

(Note. — The  following  article,  "Russian 
Writers  and  the  Secret  Police,"  is  by  the  39- 
year-old  Soviet  author  who  received  asylum 
in  Britain  on  July  30.  saying  that  he  could 
no  longer  work  under  repression  and  censor- 
ship. He  describes  the  surveillance  directed 
against  him.  and  his  enforced  role  in  over- 
seeing other  prominent  writers.  He  also  tells 
of  hi3  long  yearning,  frustrated  by  the  secret 
police,  to  go  abroad.) 

(By  Anatoly  Kuznetsov) 
It  Is  a  frightful  story  that  I  have  to  tell. 
Sometimes  It  seems  to  me  as  though  It  never 
happened,  that  It  was  Just  a  nightmare.  If 
only  that  were  true. 
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The  Soviet  system  remains  firmly  In  power 
in  Russia  only  thanks  to  an  exceptionally 
powerful  apparatus  of  oppression  and  pri- 
marily thanks  to  what  has  been  caUed  at 
various  times  the  Cheka,  the  GJ'.U.,  the 
Ni£  V.D..  the  M.Q.B.  and  K.Q.B.  In  other 
words,  the  secret  police,  or  the  Soviet 
Gestapo. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  number  of  peo- 
ple murdered  by  the  secret  police  runs  Into 
many  millions.  But  when  we  oome  to  reckon 
the  number  of  people  who  are  terrorized  and 
deformed  by  them,  then  we  have  to  Include 
the  whole  population  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  K.O.B.'s  tentacles  reach,  like  cancerous 
growths.  Into  every  branch  of  life  In  Russia. 
And  In  particular  Into  the  world  of  Soviet 
literature. 

I  do  not  know  a  single  writer  In  Russia 
who  has  not  had  some  connection  with  the 
K.G  B.  This  connection  can  be  one  of  three 
different  kinds. 

The  first  kind:  You  collaborate  enthusi- 
astically with  the  K.03.  In  that  case  you 
have  every  chance  of  prospering. 

The  second  kind:  You  acknowledge  your 
duty  toward  the  K.O.B.,  but  you  refuse  to 
collaborate  directly.  In  that  case  you  are 
deprived  of  a  great  deal,  and  In  particular 
of  the  prospect  of  traveling  abroad. 

The  third  kind:  You  brush  aside  all  ad- 
vances made  by  the  K.G.B.  and  enter  Into 
conflict  with  them.  In  that  caae  your  works 
are  not  published  and  you  may  even  find 
yourself  In  a  concentration  camp. 

How  all  this  works  out  in  practice  I  shall 
explain  by  reference  to  my  own  experience. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  a  similar  story  could  be 
told  by  any  Russian  writer  who  Is  even 
slightly  known.  But  they  are  there,  and 
they  want  to  live,  and  so  they  keep  quiet. 

la  August,  1951,  I  was  preparing  for  the 
first  time  In  my  life  to  travel  abroad,  to 
France.  I  had  been  Included  In  a  delegation 
of  writers.  It  was  a  most  impressive  experi- 
ence (because  In  the  Soviet  Union  the  only 
people  who  are  allowed  to  travel  abroad  are 
those  with  "clean"  records,  who  have  been 
thoroughly  "vetted,"  who  have  not  been  In 
any  trouble  at  their  work  or  In  their  political 
activities,  who  have  never  In  their  lives  con- 
sulted a  ijsychlatrlst,  who  have  never  been 
before  the  courts,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

What  Is  more,  the  whole  process  of  getting 
one's  papers  In  order  lasts  many  months  and 
requires  a  mass  of  references,  questionnaires, 
secret  signatures  and  confidential  advice  on 
how  to  behave.  By  the  time  a  person  has 
gone  through  this  procedure  he  is  so  Intim- 
idated and  tensed  up  that  the  trip  begins 
to  seem  like  some  religious  ritual. 

I  had  already  gone  through  this  intimidat- 
ing procedure  and  was  packing  my  case  when 
someone  telephoned  to  say  that  people  from 
the  secret  police  were  going  to  visit  me.  A 
couple  of  men  appeared  and  showed  me  their 
identity  cards.  They  made  a  few  Jokes, 
chatted  about  literature,  then  got  down  to 
business: 

You  realize,  of  cotirse,  why  we've  come. 
One  of  our  comrades  will  be  traveling,  as 
usual,  with  your  delegation.  But  It  will  be 
difficult  for  him  to  cope  on  his  own.  So  you 
will  help  him.  You  Just  keep  an  eye  out  to  see 
that  nobody  slips  away  and  stays  abroad,  to 
see  who  talks  to  whom,  and  to  see  how  people 
behave." 

"No,  I  don't  want  to."  I  said. 

You  must." 

'Let  somebody  else  do  It." 
Others  will  be  doing  It." 

"I  don't  want  to." 

"Well,  then,  we  shall  have  to  reconsider.  In 
that  case,  what's  the  point  of  your  going." 

I  remained  silent,  quite  overcome.  And  the 
two  men  started  to  explain  to  me  that  this 
was  the  most  usual  and  most  natural  thing: 
No  group  of  tourists  and  no  delegation  could 
do  without  Its  "comrade"  and  the  voluntary 
assistants  attached  to  him.  The  Western 
World  was  devilisbly  cunning,  and  we  had  'to 
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be  Incredibly  vigilant.  Either  I  would  under- 
take to  maintain  contact  with  the  "comrade" 
or  else  my  trip  would  be  canceled  and  I  would 
never  be  allowed  to  travel  anywhere  abroad. 
The  "comrade"  would  be  a  very  pleasant  per- 
son, and  he  would  approach  me  himself,  say- 
ing: "Greetings  from  Mikhail  Mlkhallovlcb." 

Our  delegation  consisted  of  some  16  writers 
and  editors  of  Moscow  magazines,  and  we  all 
gathered  at  the  harbor  In  Leningrad  to  em- 
bark on  the  liner  Latvia.  I  looked  at  each 
of  the  delegrates  and  wondered :  Which  one  of 
them  Is  It?  The  person  In  charge  of  the 
delegation  was  a  woman  from  Intourtst  who 
kept  counting  everybody  as  If  we  were 
chickens.  Maybe  she  was  the  "comrade"? 

But  when  we  were  aboard  the  ship  It  was 
one  of  the  editors  who  came  up  to  me  and, 
with  a  crooked  grin,  said  "Greetings  from 
Mikhail  Mlkhallovlch." 

He  was  a  boorish  fool,  who  spied  openly 
and  cynically  on  everybody,  who  also  kept 
counting  up  the  delegation,  and  who  listened 
greedily  to  every  conversation.  But  I  noticed 
that  some  of  the  writers  were  also  keeping 
their  eyes  about  them,  especially  a  certain 
Sytm,  who  now  holds  one  of  the  key  Jobs  In 
the  Soviet  film  world.  Of  the  15  members  of 
the  delegation,  one  was  from  Intourlst,  one 
was  the  "comrade"  and  at  least  five  were 
"voluntary  assistants."  Later  I  came  to  un- 
derstand that  this  was  the  usual  arrange- 
ment. 

WRITING   or   REPORTS 

If  five  people  are  traveling  abroad,  at  least 
two  of  them  are  Informers.  If  two  are  travel- 
ing, at  least  one  must  be  an  Informer.  And 
If  there*  only  one  person,  then  he  Is  an 
Informer  on  himself. 

Perhaps  some  other  Russian  writer  will 
also,  like  me.  be  reduced  to  blind  horror  and 
win  Virrench  himself  out  of  the  control  of 
the  K.G.B.  and  reveal  what  they  did  to  him. 
Perhaps  Yevtushenko  will  one  day  tell  of 
the  conditions  on  which  he  was  allowed  to 
travel  round  the  world  and  the  reports  he 
had  to  ■write. 

Because  we  are  all  obliged  to  write  reports 
after  a  trip  abroad. 

I  was  ordered  to  write  such  a  repwrt  after 
my  trip  to  Paris.  I  went  through  agonies 
trying  to  guess  what  our  "comrade"  would 
■write,  6o  that  I  ■would  agree  with  him.  On 
one  occasion  someone  had  turned  up  late 
for  the  bus,  and  the  "comrade"  had  been 
green  from  fright.  I  described  that  Incident 
In  detail  and  others  like  It.  I  devoted  about 
half  the  report  to  reporting  on  myself,  be- 
cause that  Is  essential — where  I  had  gone, 
whom  I  had  met  and  what  had  been  said. 

But  my  report  wasn't  to  the  liking  of  some- 
one high  up.  Eight  years  passed  before  I  was 
again  allowed  to  travel  abroad,  this  time  to 
Britain.  You  will  now  learn  the  price  I  had 
to  pay  for  that. 

RESIDENT   or  TULA 

I  lived  the  whole  of  those  eight  years  In 
Tula,  and  throughout  that  time  the  "com- 
rades" kept  coming  to  see  me.  When  I  came 
to  Inquire  of  other  writers  It  appeared  that 
this  was  the  most  ordinary  occurrence — 
they  went  to  see  everybody,  everybody.  And 
It  depended  on  the  extent  of  the  ■writer's 
decency  which  of  the  three  categories  of  col- 
laboration he  would  choose. 

They  would  ask  me  gently  and  politely 
about  my  life,  about  what  I  was  working  on, 
what  my  friend's  Yevtushenko,  Aksyonov 
Gladllln  and  others  were  doing,  what  they 
were  saying  and  what  sort  of  jjeople  they 
were.  At  first  I  said  only  favorable  things 
and  spoke  highly  of  them.  But  they  objected. 
Yevtushenko  was  committing  mistakes,  I  was 
not  watching  carefully  enough,  I  must  pro- 
voke him  to  argument  and  report  what  ■was 
really  going  on  Inside  him.  They  started  to 
talk  ■to  me  more  sharply  and  to  use  threats. 

At  this  I  could  not  take  no  more.  I  shouted 
at  them  that  It  was  not  proper  behavior  and 
I  asked  them  to  keep  away  from  me.  I  said  I 
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didn't  see  anything  bad  around  me,  no  con- 
spiracies and  nothing  antl-Sovlet.  If  I  did  see 
anything,  then  I  would  ring  them  up.  And 
with  that  they  vanished. 

I  couldn't  believe  my  luck.  So  thkt.  It 
seemed,  was  the  way  to  talk  to  them.  After 
all,  what  could  they  do  to  me?  I  was  already 
a  well-known  writer,  my  books  were  being 
published  In  40  different  countries,  and  I 
could  pwmlt  myself  the  luxury  of  having 
nothing  to  do  with  such  characters. 

How  very  wrong  I  was!  I  was  simply  trans- 
ferred to  the  second  category. 

My  home  In  Tula  was  open  to  everybody. 
One  day  there  appeared  a  very  pleasant  young 
man.  a  student  at  the  Polytechnic  InsUtute. 
who  unburdened  himself  to  me  at  great 
length.  He  told  me  that  he  and  his  fellow 
students  were  being  taught  how  to  make  mis- 
siles and  were  made  to  sign  terrifying  docu- 
ments about  the  preservation  of  state  secrets. 
He  said  he  had  dreamt  of  being  an  Inventor, 
but  Instead  of  that  he  was  obliged  to  work 
out  according  to  special  "man-klU"  formulas, 
how  many  missiles  were  needed  per  thousand 
human  lives. 

The  Soviet  Union  was.  In  his  opinion,  a 
fascist  country.  The  students,  he  said,  were 
publishing  a  handwritten  magazine  and  were 
being  arrested.  Finally  he  burst  Into  tears.  I 
tried  to  calm  him.  Through  his  tears  he 
screamed  that  he  would  produce  the  maga- 
zine himself.  I  said  that  was  stupid  and  that 
he  would  prove  nothing  like  that. 

A    MEETING    IN    SQUARE 

Not  long  afterward  somebody  phoned  me 
and  asked  me  to  meet  him  on  the  square 
outside.  It  was  one  of  the  "comrades"  I 
knew,  who  Invited  me  to  sit  on  the  bench 
and  said:  "Why  didn't  you  ring  us  up?  Some- 
body reveals  state  secrets  to  you  and  tells  you 
various  formulas,  gives  you  Information 
about  underground  papers,  and  you  simply 
object  that  that  Is  not  the  right  way.  What  Is 
the  right  way.  then.  In  your  opinion?" 

I  tremble  when  I  write  now  about  that 
conversation  on  the  bench  in  the  square. 
For  me  It  was  like  a  red-hot  frying  pan.  I 
was  forgiven  and  allowed  to  go,  but  I  was 
warned. 

From  that  time  in  1963  I  was  regularly 
followed.  Not,  of  course,  that  I  was  an  antl- 
Sovlet  element  or  that  I  was  Intending  to 
organize  some  plot.  On  the  contrary,  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Communist  party,  a  recog- 
nized Soviet  writer,  and  I  wanted  only  one 
thing:  to  go  on  writing.  But  I  had  auto- 
matically to  be  followed,  because  I  came  In 
the  second  category. 

STAT  AT  YASNAYA  POLYANA 

Then  I  took  a  room  In  Yasnaya  Polyana 
where  I  wrote  a  novel.  I  become  friendly  with 
the  scholars  working  in  the  Tolstoy  Museum, 
and  they  were  very  kind  to  me,  especially  the 
intelligent  and  attractive  Lulza  Senlna. 

One  day  she  came  to  my  room  and  told 
me  she  had  been  appointed  to  follow  every 
step  I  made  and  report  every  word  I  said. 
But,  she  said,  I  was  good  and  trusting  and 
she  couldn't  do  it  any  more;  she  was  having 
nightmares. 

One  of  the  "scholars"  at  Yasnaya  Polyana 
was  an  officer  of  the  K.G.B.  and  everybody, 
from  the  director  down  to  the  guides,  had  to 
report  to  him.  Every  foreigner  who  visited 
Yasnaya  Polyana  was  kept  under  specially 
strict  surveillance.  The  fact  that  I  had  taken 
a  room  there  was  especially  suspicious  and 
they  were  trying  to  get  something  out  of 
her  about  me.  What  was  she  to  do?  She  would 
be  sacked! 

I  was  particularly  shaken  by  the  fact  that 
this  was  taking  place  on  the  revered  territory 
of  Tolstoy's  estate.  "Well,"  I  said,  "let's  try 
and  save  you;  let's  make  something  up 
together." 

MAN-TO-MAN    TALK 

I  did  not  succeed  In  saving  her.  On  the 
contrary,  out  of  inexperience  I  ■wrecked  her 
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life.  One  day  In 
clTillan  clothes 


But  wherever 
tact  with  people 


the  cafe  a  K  OB.  officer  In 
sat  down  oppoelte  me  and 
started  Joking  ind  asking  odd  questions.  I 
looked  him  straight  In  the  face  and  said: 
"Listen,  by  dlntjof  pure  logic,  I  have  realized 
that  you  are  f|-om  the  security  and  that 
you're  Interested  In  me.  So  let's  talk  like 
man  to  man.  ^hat  do  you  want  to  know? 
You  ask  the  duestlons  and  ni  give  you 
straight  answert .  It'll  be  easier  for  you  and 
for  me." 

He  was  terrltly  embarrassed  and  started 
muttering  that  he  was  not  Interested  in  me 
personally,  that  I  was  above  any  siisplclon. 
that  I  had  wel  -known  friends  In  Moscow, 
that  they  scmetlmes  behaved  rather 
strangely,  and  I  hat  In  general  my  circle  of 
acquaintances.  ,   .  . 

Later,  in  his  own  time,  he  reached  his  own 
conclusions.  Lt  Iza  Senlna  was  dismissed 
after  a  frightful  row,  was  given  a  hopeless 
reference,  was  a  long  time  without  work 
until  she  was  given  a  Job  as  a  librarian  in 
some  trade  schcol,  where  she  still  Is  today. 

I  hurried  away  from  Yasnaya  Polyana  as 
If  a  curse  had  b^n  laid  on  it. 

you  live  you  still  have  con- 

,  Young  writers  kept  coming 

to  see  me,  bringing  their  works  with  them. 

There  was  one  very  sweet  girl,  a  student  at 

"the* teachers    institute,    Tanya    Subbotlna. 

"whiycame  aloni;  In  this  way  and  then  one 

day  asked   me    ;o  go  outside  on   the  street 

with  her. 

Once  she  was  sure  we  were  alone  she  said 
she  had  been  forced  to  come  to  me  and  told 
to  try  and  becotie  my  mistress  and  report  on 
everything  I  did.  Otherwise,  they  threatened, 
she  would  be  tu  -ned  out  of  the  institute.  She 
was  not  doing  very  well  there,  and  they 
could  well  have  lone  It. 

Heavens  abovi;!  I  have  recounted  only  two 
Incidents,  becau  se  they  are  no  longer  secret 
and  everything  s  already  very  well  known  to 
the  K.G.B.  In  Tula.  Poor  Tanya  got  com- 
pletely confusec  and  told  everything  to  her 
"comrades." 

But  I  was  s  ;ruck  with  the  way  people 
would  immedlalely  tell  me  everything,  warn 
me  and  give  n  e  advice.  I  cannot  say  any 
more,  so  as  not  to  harm  them.  After  all,  they 
are  there,  they  are  not  to  blame,  they  are 
the  victims. 

A    STSANGEB    TELEPHONES 

There  are  othi  irs  whom  even  I  do  not  know. 
A  stranger  phoned  me  from  a  call  box  at  a 
tram  stop  and  lold  me  what  was  In  my  let- 
ters to  my  mother  and  which  foreign  maga- 
zine I  had  at  hoi  ae : 

"What  on  earth  are  you  doing?  Don't  you 
realize  that  all  your  mall  is  opened?  That 
yoxir  neighbors  on  both  sides  and  above  you 
are  watching  ycu?  That  your  phone  conver- 
sations are  reco-ded?" 

He  gave  no  i.ame  £ind  hung  up.  Thanks. 
But  I  Just  couldn't  understand:  What  was 
the  point  of  this  horror?  I  was  writing  liter- 
ary works  and  had  no  Intention  of  engaging 
in  political  activity.  I  was  a  writer.  What  do 
you  want  from  me?  That  I  should  stop  to 
think  before  ev»ry  word  I  said  on  the  tele- 
phone? 

In  fcwit,  on  one  occasion  the  telephone  at 
home  started  tinkling  in  an  odd  way.  I  took 
off  the  receiver  but  heard  no  ringing  tone,  so 
I  started  banging  on  the  cradle.  Suddenly  a 
tired  voice  at  tt  e  other  end  of  the  line  said : 
"Please  don't  keep  banging;  have  patience. 
We're  switching  you  over  to  another  record- 
ing machine.  Its  a  complicated  system — you 
understand  ..." 

Later  an  electrician  appeared  and  changed 
the  electricity  meter,  fitting  a  new  one, 
freshly  sealed,  with  a  microphone,  no  doubt. 

In  1967  I  loclced  up  my  flat  and  went  off 


on  a  long  trip.  iTwo  days  after  I  left.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  there  was  a  Are  in  my 
study  and  everything  in  It  was  destroyed.  The 
firemen  who  ci,me  to  the  scene  prevented 
the  whole  flat  f r  Dm  being  destroyed  but  never 
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discovered  what  caused  the  fire.  But  my  pa- 
pers and  manuscripts  escaped  by  a  real  mir- 
acle: Literally  on  the  day  of  my  departure 
I  had  moved  the  cupboard  with  the  manu- 
scripts into  another  room.  Intending  to  move 
my  study  there  on  my  return. 

After  that  I  kept  my  manuscripts  buried 
in  the  ground.  Another  reason  was  that, 
whenever  I  left  my  flat  for  any  length  of  time 
afterward,  I  recognized  by  various  signs  that 
someone  had  been  in  the  flat  In  my  absence. 

I  frequently  asked  various  top  people  about 
my  having  a  trip  abroad  but  without  much 
hope.  I  wanted  to  see  the  world.  They  were 
always  ready  to  promise  me.  but  that  was 
the  end  of  It.  Others  went  traveling,  but  not 
me. 

Then,  unexpectedly,  the  Paris  publishers, 
Les  Edlteurs  Pran^als  R6unls,  Invited  me  to 
spend  a  month  in  Paris  as  part  of  the  pay- 
ment for  my  'Babl  Yar.'  I  thought  that  the 
authorities  must  understand  at  last  that 
I  was  no  enemy,  so  I  made  my  application 
and  started  to  go  through  the  procedural 
marathon.  I  got  right  on  to  the  end  of  it 
only  to  be  told  that  the  TJnlon  of  Writers 
had  no  money  for  my  trip.  Then  they  told 
me  in  a  whisper  that  it  was  simply  that  the 
authorities  in  Tula  had  formally  sanctioned 
my  departure,  but  that  Safronov,  the  Propa- 
ganda Secretary,  had  said  by  telephone  that 
I  should  not  be  allowed  to  go. 

EVERYONE    IS    SUSPECTED 

I  said  In  my  statement  (syndicated  last 
week)  how  my  writings  were  maltreated.  But 
they  also  deformed  my  whole  life.  I  couldn't 
speak  on  the  telephone:  I  practically  stopped 
writing  letters;  and  I  saw  an  Informer  in 
every  one  of  my  acquaintances.  I  began  to 
ponder:  What  sense  Is  there  in  such  a  life 
at  all? 

Here  is  an  extract  from  my  diary  in  October 
1967.  "I  have  not  been  able  to  sleep  for  sev- 
eral days  now.  I  am  Just  a  great  lump  of 
nostalgia.  I  turn  over  In  my  mind  what  I  have 
written  and  compare  it  with  what  I  would 
like  to  write  and  what  I  could  write.  I  see 
before  me  years  and  years  of  life  in  which  I 
could  have  got  to  know  and  study  and  un- 
derstand and  create  so  much  and  which  have 
been  wasted.  On  what.  It  Is  frightful  to  think 
about.  .  .  .  When  I  quote  what  I  wrote  In 
"Babl  Yar"  I  feel  like  an  ant.  cemented  up 
in  the  foundations  of  a  house.  All  around 
there  is  nothing  but  stones,  walls  and  dark- 
ness. To  live  to  the  end  of  my  life  with  this 
feeling  of  being  stifled,  in  this  state  of  being 
burled  alive.  .  .  ." 

CLASH  OVEB  "BABI  TAR" 

That  was  Just  after  the  trial  of  Sinyavsky 
and  Daniel.  Solzhenltsyn's  writings  were  no 
longer  being  published.  The  process  of  re- 
habilitating Stalin  had  begun. 

I  had  my  own  troubles.  There  was  an  un- 
publlclzed  row  over  "Babl  Yar."  They  sud- 
denly decided  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
published.  At  Yunost  they  told  me  that  It 
was  practically  an  accident  that  it  had  ever 
appeared  at  all  and  that  a  month  later  Its 
publication  would  have  been  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  any  case  they  forbade  the  reprinting 
of  it. 

Before  the  writers'  congress  to  which  I  was 
to  be  a  delegate  from  Tula,  Solzhenltsyn  sent 
me  a  copy  of  his  famous  letter  (in  which  he 
denounced  censorship) .  I  spent  several  nights 
thinking  It  over.  At  home  they  wondered 
what  was  the  matter  with  me.  I  said:  "Solz- 
henltsyn Is  inviting  me  to  commit  suicide 
with  him." 

Yee,  I  could  not  flnd  In  myself  the  courage, 
and  I  probably  fully  deserved  Solzhenltsyn's 
contempt.  I  simply  did  not  attend  the  con- 
gress. I  signed  no  protests,  either  then  or 
later.  I  saved  my  own  skin  and  kept  out  of 
things.  Others  were  expelled  from  the  party 
and  from  the  union  and  were  no  longer  pub- 
lished. But  they  continued  to  publish  me. 
and  the  "comrades"  resumed  their  kindly  and 
friendly  attention. 
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How  movingly  they  explained  to  me  that 
the  situation  among  the  Intelligentsia  was 
very  complicated.  That  people  as  high-strung 
as  the  writers,  however  clever  they  were,  were 
in  revolt  and  they  did  not  want  to  resort  to 
tough  measures.  .  .  .  I  had  done  very  well.  th«y 
said,  not  to  sign  any  protests;  that  was  not 
the  business  of  an  artist.  But  I  ought  to  try 
and  Influence  my  misguided  friends  and  mak« 
them  understand  that  If  they  did  not  stop 
causing  trouble,  then — well,  you  understand. 

I  went  from  town  to  town  trying  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  these  "comrades,"  from 
Moscow  to  Leningrad,  to  Kiev.  Many  people 
there  probably  remember  my  asking:  What 
are  you  going  to  do?  What  is  the  way  out? 
What  is  there  to  hope  for?  Nobody  knew  any- 
thing. Intelligent  people  In  Russia  feel  only 
horror.  There  is  nothing  but  darkness  ahead. 
ErrxcT  OP  THX  invasion 

On  the  night  of  Aug.  20,  1968,  Russian 
tanks  entered  Czechoslovakia.  I  spent  several 
days  listening  to  the  radio.  Many  people  in 
Russia  wept  during  those  days.  It  marked, 
they  said,  the  turn  to  fascism. 

It  came  over  me  somehow  of  Itself.  I  real- 
ized that  I  could  not  remain  there  any 
longer,  that  every  day,  every  month  and 
every  year  would  see  only  a  piling  up  of 
horror  and  cowardice  Inside  me.  .  .  . 

But  Russia  is  as  well  defended  as  a  prison. 
Just  read  Anatoly  Marchenko's  remarkable 
"My  Testimony."  He  wanted  only  one  thing: 
to  get  out.  They  caught  him  40  yards  from 
the  frontier  and  threw  him  Into  the  same 
camp  as  Daniel.  Marchenko's  description  of 
that  present-day  concentration  camp  is 
enough  to  make  your  hair  stand  on  end. 

Then  I  received  another  invitation,  this 
time  from  America,  from  the  Dial  Press, 
which  had  allotted  $5,000  for  my  trip.  I  be- 
gan to  attend  all  the  meetings  in  Tula;  I 
presented  Safronov  with  signed  copies  of  my 
books;  and  I  always  turned  up  on  time  for 
talks  with  the  "comrades"  and  spent  six 
months  fixing  my  papers  for  America. 

U.S.    TRIP  TTTRNED   DOWN 

Then  I  was  turned  down  again,  with  the 
explanation  that  the  Dial  Press  had  pub- 
lished Solzhenltsyn  as  well  as  me  and  they 
were  therefore  enemies.  It  was  clear  from 
certain  details  that  once  again  it  was  the 
K.G.B.  that  would  not  let  me  out.  This  co- 
incided with  some  fierce  criticism  of  my 
latest  writing  In   the  press. 

Now  I  began  to  feel  myself  run  down  .and 
hemmed  in  like  a  wolf.  I  went  down  to 
Batumi  to  study  the  He  of  the  land.  The 
whole  of  the  holiday  coast  of  the  Black  Sea 
is  under  the  strongest  guard.  When  dark- 
ness falls  patrols  drive  everybody  away  from 
the  water.  Searchlights  play  over  the  beach 
and  the  sea.  Radar  Installations  detect  even 
a  child's  ball  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea. 

But  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  swim  under 
water  to  Turkey  with  the  help  of  an  aqua- 
lung, entering  the  water  before  the  patrols 
appeared  and  pushing  in  front  of  myself  an 
underwater  raft  with  spare  oxygen  contain- 
ers. I  would  swim  by  compass  Just  one  night, 
otherwise,  I  would  be  detected  In  the  morn- 
ing by  the  helicopters  that  were  about  like 
flies.  I  had  trained  myself  to  swim  without 
stopping  for  15  hours.  I  started  on  the  build- 
ing of  my  raft. 

FINAL   EFFORT   TO    LEAVE 

It  was  frightening  all  the  same.  I  imagined 
myself  being  cut  in  two  In  the  darkness  by 
a  submarine  at  full  speed.  They  are  about 
the  place  like  sharks.  Or  I  would  drown. 

So  I  decided  to  make  one  last  desperate 
effort  to  obtain  permission  for  a  trip  abroad. 
I  no  longer  thought  of  anything  but  getting 
out,  at  any  price. 

Night  and  day  I  had  going  round  in  my 
mind  only  that:  to  get  away,  away,  away 
from  that  monstrous  country,  from  thoee 
scoundrels,  from  that  K.O.B.  Let  me  get  out, 
even  to  the  Antarctic,  even  to  the  Sahara, 
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so  long  as  they  are  not  there.  I  Just  could  not 

go  on.  ^         ,      , 

It  was  stronger  than  me;  it  was  the  animal 
instinct  for  self-preservation.  Probably— I 
was  at  least  a  living  being.  I  wrote  in  "Babl 
yar  "  that  by  the  time  I  was  14  I  should  have 
been  shot  20  times.  That  I  was  still  alive  was 
nractlcally  by  a  miracle,  a  sort  of  misunder- 
standing. So  there  we  are:  According  to  the 
rules  of  the  K.G.B.  I  should  now  be  shot  for 
the  2 1st  time.  If  only  because  I  went  straight 
at  them  and  got  out.  If  only  because  I  am 
writing  this.  And  I  shall  go  on  writing,  as 
long  as  there's  life  In  me. 

Now  listen  to  what  the  Russian  Writer, 
Anatoly  Kuznetsov.  did.  He  said  to  himself: 
•You  have  to  imagine  that  they  are  the  Ge- 
stapo and  think  what  they  like  most  of  all. 
Informers  are  what  they  like.  Fine.  So  they  11 
get  a  real  piece  of  informing."  I  hinted  to 
the  "comrades"  that  It  seemed  as  though  an 
antl-Sovlet  plot  was  being  hatched  among 
the  writers.  They  were  really  Impressed  and 
believed  me.  They  demanded  some  facts,  and 
of  those  I  had  a  headful. 

My  report  revealed  that  the  writers  were 
preparing  to  publish  a  dangerous  under- 
ground magazine  called  "The  Polar  Star 
or  "The  Spark."  but  they  were  stiU  arguing 
about  the  name.  I  said  that  the  people  who 
are  going  to  publish  it  included  Yevtushenko, 
Tabakov,  Arkady  Ralkln,  etc.,  etc.  I  said  they 
were  collecting  money  and  manuscripts.  The 
first  number  would  start  with  Academician 
Sakharov's  memorandum.  I  very  much  want- 
ed to  add  that  they  also  Intended  to  blow 
up  the  Kremlin,  but  that  would  have  been 
too  obvious  an  exaggeration.  I  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  first  category. 

That's  how  I  came  to  be  in  Britain.  I 
brought  a  copy  of  my  report  with  him,  photo- 
graphed on  film,  because  it  is  the  most 
remarkable  work  I  have  ever  written.  The  rest 
was  easy.  Only  six  months'  filling  in  forms,  a 
promise  to  write  a  novel  about  Lenin,  Just  one 
personal  agent^Andzhaparldze--and  I  didn't 
have  to  go  swimming  in  the  Black  Sea.  (Who 
knows?  Maybe  they  have  got  radar  that 
operates  even  under  water.)  On  July  24  I  got 
out  of  Russia  on  the  same  plane  as  Gerald 
Brooke,  and  I  don't  know  which  of  us  was  the 
more  moved,  as  he  looked  out  at  the  blue  sky. 

WIDE    INVOLVEMENT    SEEN 

I  managed  to  get  out  and  I'm  stlU  aUve 
You  can  try  me  if  you  wish.  I  have  stlU 
not  come  round;  I  still  feel  as  if  I  lay  on 
the  edge  of  a  sea.  groaning,  exhausted  and 
bleeding.  But  It  is  the  sea.  I  have  got  away 
from  them. 

I  now  believe  that  the  main  reason  why 
many  highly  Intelligent  and  able  people  do 
not  escape  from  there  is  that  the  Soviet 
regime  has  forced  them  to  conomlt  such 
cowardly  acts  that  no  amount  of  repentence 
can  absolve  them.  There  Is  no  way  out. 

But  really,  what  would  you  say  if  you 
learned  that  Leo  Tolstoy  had  been  a  secret 
police  agent  and  had  written  reports  on  all 
the  foreigners  visiting  his  Yasnaya  Polyana? 
Or  that  Dostoyevsky  informed  on  his  best 
friends?  Would  it  be  possible  after  that  to 
have  any  respect  for  their  works,  however 
brilliant  they  were?  I  personally  have  no  an- 
swer to  that  question.  The  only  thing  I  can 
say  Is  that  Dostoyevsky  and  Tolstoy  did  not 
live  In  Soviet  Russia. 

If  you  are  a  citizen  of  Soviet  Russia,  you 
automatically  cannot  be  a  100  per  cent  decent 
person.  Cowardly  silence  or  half-truths— are 
those  not  lies?  I  have  told  you  only  about 
myself  But,  believe  me,  there  are  very  many 
others  who  could  tell  a  similar  story.  Let 
me  leave  it  at  that. 

People  and  Places  Cited  bt  Kxtznetsov 
Following  are  Identifications  of  personal- 
ities and  places  cited  by  Anatoly  Kuznetsov 
In  his  article  "Russian  Writers  and  the  Secret 
Police": 
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Aksyonov',  Vaslly.  37  years  old,  Moscow 
novelist. 

Andzhaparldze,  Georgl,  Moscow  University 
Instructor  of  English  literature  who  traveled 
with  Mr.  Kuznetsov  to  Britain. 

"Babl  Yar,"  Anatoly  Kuznetsov's  documen- 
tary account  of  the  execution  of  Kiev  Jews 
and  others  by  German  occupants  in  World 
War  II. 

Batumi,  Black  Sea  port  near  the  Turkish 
border. 

Brooke.  Gerald.  British  Russian-language 
teacher  who  was  arrested  In  Moscow  in  1966 
on  charges  of  anti-Soviet  activities  and  ex- 
changed last  month  for  Soviet  spies  held  in 
Britain. 

Daniel,  Yuli.  writer,  sentenced  In  1966  to 
five  years'  forced  labor  for  having  published 
abroad  material  Judged  anti-Soviet  propa- 
ganda. 

Gladilin,  Anatoly.  Moscow  novelist. 

Marchenko,  Anatoly,  31,  worker,  Imprisoned 
1960-66;  his  account  of  prison-camp  condi- 
tions, "y  Testimony,"  written  in  1967,  was 
published  abroad;  rearrested  1968. 

Ralkln.  Arkady,  well-known  Soviet  satirist. 

Safronov.  Tula,  party  secretary  for  ideo- 
logy. 

Sinyavsky.  Andrei,  44,  writer,  sentenced  in 
1966  to  seven  years'  hard  labor  for  having 
published  abroad  material  Judged  anti-Soviet 
propaganda. 

Solzhenltsyn,  Aleksander,  51,  writer;  his 
work  has  been  published  in  Soviet  Union  only 
briefly  (1962-63);  since  then  It  has  appeared 
only  abroad. 

Sytin,  Viktor,  Moscow  essayist  and  novel- 
ist; former  head  of  Auditing  Commission  of 
Russian  Republic's  writers  union. 

Tabakov,  actor  of  the  Moscow  theater 
Sovremennik. 

Tula,  Industrial  city.  100  miles  south  of 
Moscow. 

Yasnaya  Polyana,  Leo  Tolstoy's  estate, 
seven  miles  south  of  Tula;  tourist  attraction. 
Yevtushenko,  Yevgeny,  36,  Soviet  poet  who 
has  frequently  traveled  abroad. 
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HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  12.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Paul  H.  Gantt,  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Contract  Appeals  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  He  is  also  a 
former  president  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Lincoln  Group,  and  recently 
published  an  article  entitled  "Old  Abe 
and  Government  Contracts"  in  the  Pub- 
lic Contract  Newsletter.  In  view  of  the 
extensive  discussions  recently  on  the 
subject  of  military  procurement.  I  felt 
Mr.  Gantt's  article  was  quite  timely. 

The  article  follows: 

"Old  Abe"  and  Government  Contracts 
(By  Paul  H.  Gantt) 

President  Lincoln  had  an  Inquisitive  mind. 
"It  ranged  over  the  abstract  and  the  infinite, 
the  absolute  and  the  immediate.  It  was 
philosophical,  and  at  the  same  time  prac- 
tical." •  And  he  was.  first  and  foremost,  a  law- 
yer. 

During  the  War  Between  the  States,  Lin- 
coln turned  his  mechanical  bent » to  the  im- 
provements of  the  weapons.  He  tested  them;  • 
inspected  them;  expedited  the  procurement; 
and  wrote  a  legal  opinion.  The  latter  Is  the 
subject  of  this  article. 
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During  April  1862.  the  New  York  firm  of 
Solomon  Dingee  and  Company  offered  to  fur- 
nish 53,600  Austrian  rifles  at  tl9.'  There  were 
several  contracts  made  for  European  arms, 
but  this  was  the  particular  one  to  which 
Lincoln  gave  considerable  attention. 

General  George  McClellan  realized  the  need 
for  additional  rifle  sources  and  considered 
the  offer  a  bargain.  The  representative  of 
the  Ordnance  Department,  Major  Peter  V. 
Hagner,  considered  the  Dingee  offer  to  be 
"fishy".  However,  the  heat  from  above  be- 
came too  hot  and  he  ordered  the  rifles.  When 
the  first  delivery  fell  short  of  contract  speci- 
fications as  to  caliber,  weight,  material  and 
finish,  Hagner  terminated  the  contract  for 
default  in  toto  although  "most  of  the  guns 
were  serviceable." 

Dingee 's  New  Jersey  lawyer,  Oliver  S.  "Pet" 
Halsted,  Jr.,  who  had  access  to  Lincoln, 
showed  him  a  letter  from  Captain  Silas 
Crispin,  the  New  York  Ordnance  Officer,  to 
Dingee  of  April  1,  1862,  which  In  part  read  as 
follows: 

"In  accordance  with  Instruction  received 
from  Ordnance  Department  this  day  I  have 
to  offer  you  a  voucher  for  that  portion  of  last 
inspected  lot  of  your  arms.  ...  As  regards 
the  balance  of  the  lot  I  conceive  It  to  be 
clearly  my  duty  ...  to  assess  their  value 
before  issuing  voucher,  and  as  you  have  ex- 
pressed yourself  to  submit  to  any  other  basis 
of  settlement  that  heretofore  offered  you  by 
MaJ.  Hagner  I  have  referred  the  matter  to 
Washington  for  decision." 

Lincoln  without  hesitation,  immediately 
wrote  the  following  endorsement*  on  the 
letter  to  General  James  W.  Ripley,  the  Chief 
of  Army  Ordnance:" 

"What  reason  is  there  that  the  appraise- 
ment by  Major  Hngner.  and  adoptee*  &  act- 
ed upon  by  Capt.  Crispin,  should  not  stand, 
so  far  as  It  went." 

Lincoln,  according  to  Halsted.  said  that 
he  "wanted  substantial  Justice  done" '  and 
ordered  Hagner  to  accept  all  Dingee  arms 
that  met  specifications,  reject  those  that 
were,  in  fact,  unserviceable  and  buy  the 
remainder  at  a  reasonable  value.  Exit  Major 
Hagner  to  serve  on  a  Commission  to  investi- 
gate the  arms  contract. 

His  successor  was  Captain  Silas  Crispin,  "a 
man  of  erratic  temper,  a  consistent  drinker, 
and  a  bachelor"." 

Major  Hagner  had  established  valuations 
on  certain  arms  offered  but  not  meeting  the 
specifications.  Captain  Crispin  refused  to  al- 
low these  valuations.  He  insisted  on  evaluat- 
ing each  separate  shipment  at  the  market 
value  at  the  time  of  the  offer. 

Again,  on  April  23,  1862.  Lincoln  wrote  a 
memorandum  to  General  Ripley  as  follows:' 
It  is  said  that  In  the  case  of  the  contract 
of  S.  Dingee  &  Co.  In  relation  to  arms  a  dis- 
pute has  arisen  as  to  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  a  clause  In  an  order  signed  by  me, 
which  clause  Is  In  these  words:  "and  that 
arms  not  conforming  thereto"  (the  con- 
tract) "be  appraised  by  the  ordnance  officer 
at  New  York,  and  received  at  such  price  as 
he  may  determine." 

"This  order  was  prepared  with  reference  to 
a  definite  number  of  arms  expected  to  be 
delivered  within  a  definite  time,  and  not  in 
Teference  to  an  indefinite  number  to  be  de- 
livered m  an  indefinite  time.  I  certainly  did 
not  expect  that  under  the  clause  in  ques- 
tion a  lot  of  guns  would  be  appraised  at  one 
price  at  one  time,  and  another  lot  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  quality  appraised  at  different 
prices  at  another  time.  I  expected  that  when 
under  the  clause  the  price  of  a  particular 
quality  of  gun  was  fixed  It  would  stand 
throughout  the  transaction,  neither  going 
down  or  up.  I  stUl  think  this  Is  the  Just  con- 
struction." 

The  matter  was  finally  settled  by  Dlngee's 
offer,  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  Ed- 
•win  McM.  Stanton »"  to  substitute  Engllah 
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Kiflold  rtflM  at 
complete  th« 


110  In  suffldent  numbera  to 
within  90  days." 


oonrtract 
rooTif ons 
'  Foreword  by  ihe  late  Benjamin  P.  Tbomaa 
to  Bruce,  Lincoln  And  Tbe  Toola  Of  War 

(196«),Vin. 

■  Lincoln  waa  ihe  only  inventor  to  become 
Preeldent  of  tUe  United  States.  His  U.S. 
Patent  No.  04da  for  "Buoying  Veaaela  over 
Shokla"  waa  lasved  on  May  23,  1849.  Judge 
Arthur  M.  SmlKb.  A.  Lincoln,  Inventor.  23 
Fed.  Bar  J.  374  (Summer  1980).  Thomaa 
J^eraon  alao  wm  an  inventor  who  became 
President  but  Jefferson  did  not  patent  any 
of  his  numerous  Inventions. 

•  When  Christopher  M.  Spencer  of  Cormec- 
tlcut  called  on  Lincoln  to  demonstrate  his 
rifle,  Lincoln  Invited  him  to  return  to  the 
White  Bouse  the  next  afternoon  when  "we 
win  go  out  anci  see  the  thing  shoot."  On 
August  18,  186$  Lincoln  accompanied  by 
Spencer,  his  eon,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  (later 
Secretary  of  Waf )  and  John  Hay,  his  Secre- 
tary went  to  tl)e  Treasury  Parte.  Secretsiry 
Edwin  McM.  Statiton  sent  word  that  he  was 
too  busy  to  Join  them.  Lincoln  shot  at  a 
target  about  40  yturds  away.  The  target,  which 
the  author  has  examined,  is  about  six  by 
eight  Lnchee  in  slpe.  Lincoln  flred  seven  times. 
He  bit  a  bull's  e^e:  the  other  six  shots  were 
close;  to  the  bulf  s  eye.  Letter  of  Captein  R. 
_D.  Qflpcoteau  (Army  Materiel  Command) 
of  July  11,  1963  to  author.  J.  O.  Buckerldge, 
Lincoln's  Cholcel  (1956),  Bruce,  fn.  1.  supra. 
The  Army  bought  106,000  Spencer  Seven 
Shot  Repeating  Carbines  and  Spen^  rifles 
during  the  f)erlo4  January  1,  1861  to  Jvkne  30, 
1866.  HS..  Ex.  doc.  1,  39th  Cong.r-e(t  Sees. 
( 1966) ,  pp.  663,  664;  Great  Gunjr^  Andy  Pal- 
mer (1956):  p.  6«:  Washington  Poet.  May  30, 
1963:  W.  A.  Ba^leU,  LlncaM's  Seven  Hits 
With  A  Rifle,  19  jMagazlne  of  History  (1921), 
p.  68:  3  Lincoln,!  Day  by  Day,  pp.  202-203. 

■  While  serving)  as  a  volunteer  cadet  in  the 
Austrian  Army  In  1937,  the  author  shot  a 
bull's  eye  with  4n  Enfleld  rifle  and  can  at- 
test to  the  excellence  of  the  rifle. 

'  Autograph  Endorsement,  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  now  In  Brown  Un.  Library, 
Providence,  R.  I.  If  oSered  at  auction,  the 
author  estimate^  that  it  would  bring  about 
$600. 

'  Bruce,  fn.  1  iupra  at  p.  VI,  quotes  The 

Scientific    American   of    September    19,    1863 

that  Lincoln's  flr|Bt  Chief  of  Army  Ordnance, 

Ripley,  exclaimed:  "What 

does  Lincoln  kno^  about  a  gun?" 

'Cf.  Rules  governing  AEC  Board  of  Con- 
tract Appeals,  1)  C.PR  Part  3:  "The 
rules  of  proceduie  seek  to  recognize  the  real 
natiire  of  the  con  tract  appeals  process,  name- 
ly a  means  by  waich  an  agency  can  take  a 
Independent  look  at  the  ac- 
tions of  its  authorized  agents  and  eSect  any 
necessary  revlsio:is  of  such  actions  dictated 
by  Justice  and  fairness.' 

implied  that  these  qualifi- 
cations would  disqualify  any  person  to  be  a 
contract  administrator.  In  fact,  the  author 
does  know  some  pachelors  who  fall  Into  that 
category. 

>5  Collected  \(rorks  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
196. 

■"  Ibid.  197. 

"Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
p.  116. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

fomla  Congressmen  I  voiced  my  concern 
about  the  violence  In  Beiteley  In  May.  At 
that  time  I  asked  for  an  XJB.  Attorney 
General's  investigation  of  the  events 
there. 

I  understand  the  investigation  is  still 
continuing,  but  that  it  is  being  slowed 
because  of  a  lack  of  cooperation  both 
from  students  involved  and  from  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  I  would  hope  that 
at  least  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
would  co<H>erate. 

Recent  information  has  illustrated  the 
need  for  a  full  and  complete  Federal 
investigation. 

On  May  22  protesting  students  and 
others  conducted  a  march  through 
Berkeley.  Law  enforcement  agencies,  in- 
cluding police,  sheriffs'  oflacers  and  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  made  mass  arrests.  In 
fact  a  total  of  480  persons  were  arrested. 
None  of  this  is  news. 

ViThat  is  news  is  what  has  happened  to 
that  480  persons. 

In  each  and  every  case  charges  have 
been  dropped.  By  July  9  all  charges  had 
been  dismissed  "in  the  Interests  of 
justice." 

Let  me  submit  to  you  that  what  we 
have  witnessed  in  Berkeley  was  a  com- 
plete failure  of  law  and  order.  Pour 
hundred  and  eighty  persons  are  arrested, 
booked,  jailed  overnight,  and  then  forced 
to  the  expense  of  putting  up  bail  and 
then  not  tried  "in  the  interests  of 
justice." 

What  caused  this  breakdown? 

First,  many  of  those  arrested  were  in- 
nocent of  any  involvement  in  the  demon- 
stration. Jesse  P.  Ritter,  Jr.,  writing  in 
this  week's  edition  of  Life  magazine, 
tells  of  his  experiences  during  these  mass 
arrests.  He  describes  those  arrested  with 
him: 

Nineteen  of  us — 17  men  and  2  women — 
were  packed  into  a  paddy  wagon.  I  waa  never 
able  to  Identify  myself  or  state  my  business. 
.  .  .  Aboard  were  students  with  books  and 
notepads  who  had  been  on  their  way  to  and 
from  classes  at  the  University.  There  was  a 
US.  mailman  (with  long  hair),  still  carrying 
his  bag  of  mail,  and  a  resident  psychiatrist 
who  had  stepped  outside  his  hospital  for  a 
short  walk  during  a  30  minute  break. 

Thus,  the  first  breakdown  in  law  and 
order  on  that  day  in  Berkeley — the  in- 
nocent were  arrested  along  with  the 
guilty. 

The  second  breakdown  came  at  the 
Santa  Rita  prison  farm  of  Alameda 
County.  The  words  of  Sheriff  Frank 
Madigan  of  Alameda  County  testify  to 
what  happened  there.  He  said  of  his 
young  deputies: 

They  have  a  feeling  that  these  people 
should  be  treated  like  Vletcong. 

The  treatment,  brutal  treatment,  was 
the  same  for  all  arrested,  both  innocent 
passersby  and  demonstrators. 

The  sheriff  suspended  10  of  his  oflQcers 
because  of  the  treatment  of  the 
prisoners. 

A  full  description  of  the  events  in 
Berkeley  is  provided  by  Mr.  Ritter,  and 
I  include  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
statement. 

But  let  me  add,  that  the  events  there 
make  clear  the  necessity  for  a  fuU  Fed- 
eral investigation  of  what  happened  in 
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Berkeley.  There  are  still  many  unan- 
swered questions.  The  article  follows: 

NIGHTICARB  FOR  THS  INNOCKMT  lit  A 
CALirORNIA  JAn, 

(By  Jesse  P« Ritter  Jr.) 

V^en  I  moved  my  family  to  San  Fran- 
cisco last  year  to  teach  In  the  English  de. 
partment  at  San  Pranclsco  State  CoUege.  I 
did  so  with  misgivings.  I  knew  that  the  edu- 
cational  atmosphere  In  California  was  far 
from  tranquU — Governor  Reagan  was  waging 
virtual  war  against  student  protesters,  and 
the  political  polarization  between  the  left 
and  the  right  could  only  be  described  in 
terms  of  paranoia.  Through  the  year,  my 
fears  were  confirmed  as  I  witnessed  student 
and  faculty  strikes,  bombings,  brawls,  police 
assaults,  mass  arrests.  But  none  of  those 
events — brutel  as  they  were — prepared  me  for 
the  nightmare  that  followed  my  recent 
chance  arrest  this  spring  in  Berkeley.  Over- 
night that  experience,  which  can  be  verified 
by  many  reliable  witnesses,  turned  a  father 
of  five,  veteran  of  the  Korean  war  and  law- 
abiding  citizen  Into  a  bitter  man. 

On  Thursday  morning.  May  22,  I  left  San 
Pranclsco  State  College  with  four  other 
teachers  to  drive  to  Berkeley.  We  were  be- 
ginning work  on  an  environmental  art  proj- 
ect one  of  the  teachers  was  directing.  We 
planned  to  borrow  a  sailboat  from  a  couple  I 
knew  In  Berkeley  and  dump  a  small  amount 
of  nontoxic  dye  In  the  bay  water  at  stra- 
tegic polnte  to  obserre  the  action  of  the 
currents. 

We  arrived  in  Berkeley  about  noon.  After 
a  pleasant  lunch  and  a  trip  to  buy  supplies 
for  the  sail  we  walked  toward  Shattuck  on 
Addison  Street.  There  we  were  to  meet  my 
friend's  wife,  Nora. 

The  city  of  Berkeley  was  then  in  something 
like  a  state  of  siege  because  of  the  People's 
Park  issue.  On  the  streets,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Alameda  County  Sheriff  Frank 
Madigan,  was  a  vast  force  of  National  Guard 
troops,  county  sheriffs.  San  Pranclsco  Tacti- 
cal Squad  units.  Madigan  had  authorized  use 
of  shotguns  against  demonstrators.  One  man 
had  already  been  killed,  and  many  others 
wounded.  Demonstrators,  workers  and  on- 
lookers trapped  in  a  plaza  on  the  University 
of  California  campus  had  been  sprayed  from 
a  helicopter  with  a  virulent  form  of  tear  gas 
currently  being  used  In  Vietnam.  To  pro- 
test, approximately  2,000  students  had  now 
begun  a  spontaneous  march  from  the  uni- 
versity campus  through  downtown  Berkeley. 

We  could  see  a  concentration  of  National 
Guard  troops,  policemen  and  citizens  several 
blocks  east  of  us.  I  described  what  Nora 
looked  like  to  the  others  and  we  stopped  at 
the  southwest  comer  of  Shattuck  and  Addi- 
son to  scan  the  crowd  for  her.  We  decided 
not  to  go  any  farther  because  we  saw  sol- 
diers, police  and  people  both  to  the  east  and 
south  of  us.  The  National  Guard  troops 
nearest  us  were  climbing  into  trucks  and 
moving  out.  Small  groups  of  people  on  each 
comer  of  the  intersection  watched  the 
troops:  others  walked  casually  on  the  side- 
walks. 

Berkeley  policemen  and  Alameda  County 
deputies  began  moving  our  way.  An  officer 
leading  four  or  five  others  approached  our 
group  of  12  to  15  people  and  said,  "Let's 
move  out;  clear  the  area!"  Everyone  on  our 
corner  obediently  started  walking  away.  Sud- 
denly, a  Berkeley  policeman  ran  In  front  of 
us,  spread  his  arms  and  shouted,  "Stay  where 
you  are!"  Behind  us,  two  other  policemen 
kept  repeating,  "Keep  moving,  clear  out  of 
here!"  We  said  we  were  leaving,  and  at  this 
point  a  Berkeley  police  sergeant  approached 
and  began  pointing  to  various  people  In  our 
group,  saying,  "Qet  that  one,  that  one,  that 
one." 

An  officer  snapped  handcuffs  on  me  and 
joined  me  with  the  cuffs  to  a  protesting 
youngster.  I  asked  If  we  were  under  arrest 
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»nd  the  officer  said  yes — we  were  charged  with 
blocking  traffic.  We  were  not  allowed  to  talk 
to  the  poUcemen  after  that.  The  sergeant 
who  had  us  arrested  teunted  us,  using  ob- 
scenities and  accusing  us  of  being  revolu- 
tionaries, rock-throwers  and  hippies.  Those 
not  fingered  by  the  sergeant  continued  down 
the  street  and  were  not  apprehended.  While 
we  were  being  herded  Into  the  paddy  wagon, 
however,  officers  continued  to  arrest  people 
at  random — mostly  young  people,  and  par- 
ticularly those  with  long  hair,  mustaches, 
sideburns.  Three  of  the  teachers  with  mo 
were  arrested:  our  fifth  companion  was  not, 
and  he  immediately  began  calling  friends  and 
relatives  to  arrange  our  release. 

Nineteen  of  us — 17  men  and  two  women — 
were  packed  Into  a  paddy  wagon.  I  waa 
never  able  to  identify  myself  or  stete  my 
business;  Indeed,  the  policemen  threatened 
anyone  who  talked  at  all.  We  sat  in  the  wagon 
for  about  20  minutes,  then  it  backed  up  the 
street  a  block,  where  we  were  transferred 
to  a  large  bus.  We  were  aU  being  taken  to 
•Santa  Rita,"  a  place  I  had  never  heard  of. 
During  the  45-mlnute  ride  our  feelings 
were  reinforced  that  it  had  been  an  Indis- 
criminate bust.  Aboard  were  students  with 
books  and  notepads  who  had  been  on  their 
way  to  and  from  classes  at  the  university. 
There  was  a  VS.  mailman  (with  long  hair), 
still  carrying  his  bag  of  mail,  and  a  resident 
psychiatrist  who  had  stepped,  outaide  his  hos- 
pital for  a  short  walk  during  a  30-minute 
break.  Others  Included  several  young  divinity 
students  and  five  medical  observers — young 
men  in  white  smocks  with  red  crosses — who 
had  accompanied  the  student  march  down 
Shattuck  Avenue.  The  police  blew  it,  I 
thought.  They  went  too  far  this  time.  Most  of 
us  will  be  released  when  we  get  to  wherever 
we're  going. 

The  bus  stopped  Inside  the  Santa  Rita  Re- 
habilitation Center  and  Prison  Farm,  an  In- 
stitution run  by  Alameda  County.  Prison 
guards  who  work  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
County  Sheriff  Madigan  now  took  charge  of 
us.  We  heard  repeated  orders  through  the 
frosted  bus  windows:  "Unload  single  file  and 
march.  Anybody  talks  and  he'll  get  a  club 
up  the  butt!"  As  we  filed  off  the  bus  the  sight 
that  greeted  us  was  from  a  World  War  II 
morte— shabby  wooden  barracks,  barbed-wire 
fences,  rickety  watch  towers  and  rows  of  men 
lying  face  down  in  an  asphalt-paved  com- 
pound. We  were  marched  Into  the  compound 
and  ordered  to  lie  prone  in  rows.  Those  who 
looked  around  or  stumbled  or  didn't  move 
fast  enough  were  prodded  and  hit  with  clubs. 
Frequently,  men  were  dragged  out  of  the 
marching  lines  and  forced  to  kneel  while 
being  struck.  The  guards  shouted  and 
screamed,  often  giving  conflicting  commands 
and  clubbing  those  unable  to  obey  them.  Our 
chief  source  of  terror  was  not  so  much  the 
beatings  as  the  wild  hysteria  that  had  seized 
many  of  the  guards.  Tliey  walked  up  and 
down  our  rows  of  flattened  men.  striking  up- 
raised hands  with  clubs,  striking  us  on  the 
soles  of  our  feet  with  clubs  to  make  us  lie 
in  even  rows. 

We  were  told  we  would  be  shot  if  we  tried 
to  escape.  We  were  cursed  continuously:  we 
were  called  dope  users,  revolutionaries,  filthy 
long-hairs.  We  would,  they  shouted,  be 
taught  such  a  lesson  that  we  would  never 
again  cause  trouble.  All  of  us  were  Identified 
as  political  troublemakers.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  distinguish  us  by  age,  nature  of 
charges  or  physical  condition.  Periodically 
we  were  ordered  to  turn  our  heads  to  the  left 
or  right.  I  experienced  severe  leg  cramps  and 
sharp  twinges  of  pain  from  an  arthritic  el- 
bow. Prom  time  to  time  we  were  forced  to 
close  up  ranks  by  crawling  across  the  asphalt, 
which  was  covered  with  sharp  gravel.  Those 
accused  of  speaking  or  looking  around  or 
moving  slightly  were  dragged  out  and  forced 
to  kneel  with  their  hands  behind  them  in 
a  separate  group.   Some  remained   kneeling 
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for  hours.  There  were  some  300  men  on  tbe 
ground. 

After  a  few  of  us  asked  to  use  the  rest 
rooms  (and  were  abused  for  It) ,  guards 
began  allowing  smaU  groups  to  go.  At  times, 
the  guards  said,  "Tou'U  have  to  wait  an- 
other half  hour."  One  kid  near  me  Iden- 
tified himself  as  a  diabetic  in  the  rest  room 
and  was  cruelly  beaten. 

This  savage  parody  of  prison  discipline 
had  an  obvious  psychology  behind  It.  Hu- 
miliate the  prisoners  totally  from  the  begin- 
ning so  they  will  obey  orders  and  accept  pun- 
ishment without  resistance.  Of  course,  we 
weren't  prisoners — we  were  simply  being 
held  for  booking! 

During  the  time  I  was  lying  in  the  com- 
pound, from  approximately  4  untU  8:30  pm., 
new  arrestees  were  brought  in  and  forced 
to  lie  In  rows.  It  was  cold  when  the  sun 
went  down,  and  men  around  me  were  shiver- 
ing. At  8  we  were  allowed  to  stand  and  exer- 
cise In  plaxse  for  a  few  minutes.  We  then  lay 
back  down  on  our  faces.  They  had  taken 
our  names  when  we  were  first  arrested,  and 
about  every  20  minutes  a  guard  would  call 
out  some  names  In  alphabetical  order.  At 
8:30  my  name  was  called  along  with  seven 
others,  and  we  were  taken  Into  an  adjoining 
barracks  for  booking. 

Here  we  experienced  new  reflnemente.  We 
were  forced  to  sit  in  single  file  on  the  floor, 
knees  together,  while  a  squat,  dark-haired 
guard  waving  a  blackjack  shouted  that  if  we 
didnt  do  exactly  as  he  said  he  would  beat  us 
until  we  couldn't  walk.  He  had  us  face  the 
wall,  spread  our  legs  and  place  our  hands 
high  on  the  wall.  We  then  turned  and  threw 
our  jackete,  belte  and  the  contents  of  our 
pocketa  Into  a  pile.  During  this  procedure, 
the  squat  guard  struck  prisoners  In  the  back, 
stomach,  face  and  legs  with  his  fist  or  the 
blackjack.  He  struck  me  four  times  with  the 
blackjack  diulng  the  booking  process — either 
for  not  having  my  heels  tightly  together  or 
for  not  clasping  my  hands  In  front  of  me. 
He  assaulted  one  of  us — a  very  young  boy 
with  long  hair — by  slugging  him  with  his 
fist  and  then  grabbing  the  boy's  hair  and 
slanuning  bis  face  into  the  wall.  Later,  in 
the  barracks,  we  saw  that  the  boy's  left  eye 
had  swollen  badly  and  he  could  barely  open 
his  jaw. 

After  the  booking  and  fingerprinting,  we 
again  had  to  sit  on  the  floor  with  legs  drawn 
up,  heels  together.  We  were  then  lined  up 
and  marched  to  Barracks  B  across  the  street. 
The  guard  in  charge  treated  us  firmly  but 
decently,  telling  us  that  while  we  were  in 
the  barracks  we  could  get  together  and  talk, 
plan  our  ball  procedures  and  wait  our  turn 
to  use  the  telephone.  He  repeated  what  other 
guards  had  told  us  in  the  compound — that 
the  regular  prisoners  were  outraged  at  us 
because  we  were  troublemakers,  because  we 
were  repsonslble  for  the  regular  Inmates' 
missing  movies  and  other  privileges.  The 
Inmates  would  beat  us  terribly,  and  the 
guards  couldn't  prevent  it.  We  would  be 
tiu-ned  over  to  "hardened  criminals  and  sex 
fjerverts." 

At  about  11:30,  four  lawyers  from  the  Peo- 
ple's Park  Defense  Conamlttee  appeared  in 
the  barracks.  They  told  us  they  were  trying 
to  arrange  bail  procedures  for  as  many  peo- 
ple as  posBlble.  but  they  lacked  funds  and 
organizations  for  rapid  release.  We  filled  out 
forms  giving  information  about  our  families 
and  personal  legal  arrangemente.  We  later 
were  told  that  many  of  these  forms  were 
destroyed  by  prison  guards  who  claimed  they 
were  "messages."  At  no  time  during  our  de- 
tention did  anyone  in  my  barracks  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  telephone  call  to 
relatives  or  lawyers. 

During  the  night  we  were  taunted  and 
threatened  by  different  prison  guards.  We 
left  in  small  groups  all  through  the  night 
to  have  photos  taken — I  went  In  a  group  at 
2 :45  ajn.  Few  of  us  slept. 
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At  4:30  ajn.,  tbe  door  crmabed  open  and 
three  guards  moved  among  the  bunks  roxut- 
Ing  out  people  with  curses,  threats  and  blows. 
We  were  going  to  eat,  they  said,  and  we  would 
eat  what  we  took  or  It  would  be  "shoved 
in  yotir  faces."  Under  continual  threato,  we 
were  marched  to  the  mess  hall.  Breakfast 
was  Com  Cbex  and  milk  (no  sugar),  half- 
oooked  primes,  white  bread  and  artificial 
marmalade.  We  sat  packed  at  the  tablw, 
ordered  not  to  move  or  talk.  Five  men  were 
dragged  from  their  seate  and  forced  to  kneel 
before  an  empty  table  for  such  things  aa 
"looking  around,"  "talking"  or  "moving." 
They  were  not  allowed  to  eat.  One  boy  was 
forced  to  lean  bis  head  on  a  post  while  the 
guards  beat  on  the  poet.  His  noae  began 
bleeding.  Guards  would  prod  him,  pull  him 
off  the  post  and  strike  him,  or  kick  his  feet 
back  farther  until  he  was  leaning  at  a  severe 
angle  to  the  poet,  his  head  and  neck  bearing 
the  full  weight  of  his  body.  After  about  15 
minutes  of  quivering  spasmodically,  the  boy 
coUapsed  to  the  floor.  Two  guards  dragged 
him  over  to  the  empty  table  and  made  blm 
kneel,  stUl  twltehlng,  with  the  others.  After 
we  fimshed  eating,  we  were  forced  to  kneel 
on  the  floor  in  columns  of  two  and  wait  for 
about  15  minutes  before  being  marched  back 
to  the  barracks. 

At  6  am.  a  new  guard,  a  small  man  with 
reddish-blond  hair  on  his  neck,  came  into 
the  barracks,  yelling,  "I  bad  a  good  night's 
sleep  and  I  feel  like  kilumoI"  He  announced 
that  he  was  now  In  total  control  of  us  and 
said  he  needed  a  "hoes'  In  the  barracks.  He 
grabbed  my  bunkmate.  Professor  Gary  Ober- 
bllUg,  by  the  shirt  and  dragged  him  out 
to  the  center  of  the  floor.  "Get  out  here,"  he 
said.  "You're  big;  you  want  to  take  me?  Come 
on,  let's  go  outeide.  Want  to  go  outolde?"  He 
then  Instructed  OberbllUg  that  he,  OberbllUg, 
was   the   "barracks  boss"  and  was  to  "beat 

the 1  out  of  anybody  who  don't  do  right!" 

At  7:30  a  guard  came  In  and  read  off  a 
list  of  names.  We  lined  up  and  marched 
outside  into  the  street,  where  several  other 
guards  spent  approximately  30  minutes  giv- 
ing us  military  marching  commands,  making 
those  who  did  not  execute  the  commands 
smartly  do  calisthenics.  (Ironically,  not  one 
of  them  was  able  to  give  an  accurate  "about- 
face"  command,  and  our  ragged  "about- 
face"  maneuvers  enraged  them.)  We  marched 
at  double-time,  forced  to  yell  "We  love  the 
blue  meanlesi" 

The  guards  were  proud  of  this  Idea:  I  over- 
heard one  tell  another,  "Say,  we've  gotta  do 
that  Blue  Meanles  bit  some  more."  We 
marched  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  receiv- 
ing center  of  the  prison,  where  we  were  put 
In  open-screen  cells  already  occupied  by  new 
arrestees.  It  was  here  that  we  learned  we 
would  be  released  soon.  While  we  waited  In 
the  cells,  several  men  were  dragged  out  and 
beaten  in  our  presence  and  told  that  they 
were  on  the  way  to  further  beatings  and  a 
stay  in  the  "quiet  room." 

My  three  companions  and  I  were  finally 
processed  for  release  on  ball  by  8:30  a.m., 
Friday,  May  23,  nearly  18  hours  after  our  ar- 
rest. All  released  prisoners  had  to  cateh  rides 
out  of  the  main  gate,  a  distance  of  a  half 
mile,  with  outgoing  ball  bondsmen. 

The  flrst  thing  I  learned  facedown  on  the 
Santa  Rita  asphalt  was  that  I  could  make 
It  without  begging  or  breaking.  This  felt 
good:  It  was  enough  strength  to  counter  the 
fears  engendered  by  the  heavy  blue-black 
guards'  shoes  slowly  crunching  by  my  eyes 
six  Inches  away.  But  to  be  put  to  thete  testa 
in  America! 

At  a  press  conference,  Alameda  County 
Sheriff  Prank  Madigan  admitted  there  had 
been  "Irregularities"  at  Santa  Rita  on  that 
Thursday.  He  put  the  responsibility  on  his 
guards.  Many  of  the  deputies  assigned  there, 
he  said,  are  young  Vietnam  war  veterans  and 
"they  have  a  feeling  that  these  people  should 
be  treated  like  Vletcong." 
On  July  2  Madigan  suspended  10  of  his 
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oacen  at  Santa  ^Ita  for  "violating  civil  serv- 
ice and  or/departmental  rules"  Ln  handling 
tbe  mass  arrests,  The  ofScers,  all  of  whom 
were  told  they  had  the  right  to  appeal  (only 
four  chose  to  do  so),  included  the  oom- 
mander,  his  two  Immediate  assistants  and  a 
sergeant.  By  Jul]  9,  charges  against  all  the 
people  who  had  been  arrested — a  total  of 
480 — had  been  dtopped  by  the  court. 

Still,  several  hundred  young  men  and 
women  came  oujt  of  Santa  Rita  believing 
there  la  no  ml<Jdle  ground  anymore — no- 
where to  stand  to  reconcile  the  growing 
polarities  of  our  political  lives.  I  am  haunted 
by  the  bitterness!  brought  forth  by  such  as- 
sault* on  our  hut^aneness  and  human  rights. 
When  in  the  hl^ory  of  man  have  prisons 
and  guards  ever  rooted  out  the  Ideas  In  which 
men  really  believe? 


CONGLOMERATES— CIVIL   RIGHTS 
STYLE 


IN  THE  HOUSE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


of    LOUISIANA 


OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


I  Include  several  news 


—       .-.Tuesday  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  RARICk!  Mr.  Speaker,  falling- 
discredited — an^  financially  distressed, 
the  so-called  j  civil  rights  demagogs 
have  now  depaijted  from  nonviolent  di- 
rect action  and,  taking  a  lesson  from 
big  business  have  now  extended  their 
organizations  into  "agitation  conglom- 
erates." 

Old  labor  unldns  are  to  be  replaced  by 
new  alliances,  tjenements  are  acquiring 
new  landlords,  and  not  even  the  sick 
and  dying  in  our  Nation's  hospitals  wlU 
be  granted  peace  of  mind  from  these 
self-serving  exploitations  of  extremist 
has-beens. 

Mr.  Speaker, 
clippings: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News. 
Au^.  11,  1966) 

Union  Mttsci4  and  Soul  Power  Etz 

Hospitals 

(By  Stanley  Levey) 

Private  hospitals  In  at  least  a  dozen  cities 
will  be  the  target  of  a  combined  organizing 
drive  by  labor  antj  the  civil  rights  movement. 

Thla  same  combination — Local  1199  B  of 
the  Drug  and  Ho6|)ltal  Union  and  the  South- 
em  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
(SCLC) — recently  conducted  a  three-month 
strike  In  Charlestom,  S.C.  While  falling  to  win 
union  recognltloni  substantial  gains  In  sal- 
arlea  and  other  l^eneflts  were  retained  for 
550  workers. 

Moe  Poner,  the  Union's  executive  secretary 
In  New  Tork,  sal^  the  widely  publicized  or- 
ganizing drive  m  Charleston  resulted  In  a 
"flood  of  requests''  from  other  hospital  work- 
ers across  the  country  for  similar  efforts  In 
their  communities.  He  said  the  union  would 
concentrate  on  "b|g,  sophisticated  cities"  and 
would  "pick  our  Ipots  carefully." 

Unlon-SCLC  coalition  groups  already  have 
been  set  up  In  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  De- 
troit, Connecticut  and  New  Jersey.  Later, 
organizing  drives  *mi  be  scheduled  for  other 
major  cities  In  Pennsylvania  (Pittsburgh), 
Ohio  (Cleveland,  Colvunbus  and  Cincinnati), 
North  Carolina,  Ptorlda,  Georgia  and  Kansas. 

In  Baltimore,  t|ie  union  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Johiis  Hopkins  and  Lutheran 
hospitals  have  met  with  officials  of  the  state 
labor  board  to  work  out  details  of  a  repre- 
sentation election^  Mrs.  Coretta  King,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  M|rtln  Luther  King  Jr.,  will 
address  a  rally  tliere  tomorrow  giving  the 
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effort  the  civil  rights  movement's  official 
stamp  of  approval. 

The  stakes  In  a  nationwide  hospital  drive 
wo\ild  be  big  for  both  the  union  and  the 
SCLC.  Workers  In  the  country's  thousands 
of  private  non-profit  hospitals  number  about 
2.6  million.  Any  union  that  could  bring  a 
large  share  of  them  Into  Its  ranks  would  soon 
count  as  a  major  labor  organization. 

For  the  SCLC,  which  lost  momenttmi  after 
Dr.  King  was  assassinated  in  Memphis  16 
months  ago.  a  successful  hospital  drive 
would  provide  a  focus  for  SCLC's  activities 
and  help  cement  a  potential  coalition  with 
labor. 

A  principal  factor  In  settling  the  Charles- 
ton strike  was  the  threat  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Assn.  to  close  the  city's  ocean 
port.  Similar  support  probably  would  be 
forthcoming  in  the  new  target  cities  of  the 
\;nlon  and  the  SCLC. 

"We  don't  have  a  million  dollars  or  a 
million  people,"  said  Mr.  Poner.  "But  maybe 
we  have  something  even  better — an  alliance 
between  union  power  and  soul  power.  To- 
gether, we  can  do  what  neither  the  SCLC  nor 
the  union  could  do  alone." 

[Prom  The  Atlanta  (Qa.)  Joiunal  and  Con- 
stitution, Aug.  10,  1969] 
Charleston  To  Be  Host  fob  SCLC 

Appearances  by  Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.,  New  York  City  Mayor  John  Lindsay 
and  Payette,  Miss.,  Mayor  Charles  Evers 
will  highlight  the  12th  annual  convention  of 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence this  week  in  Charleston,  S.C. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Kllgore,  a  Loe  Angeles 
Negro  who  Is  president  of  the  predominantly- 
white  American  Baptist  Convention,  will 
deUver  the  keynote  address  at  the  Wednes- 
day opening  of  the  four-day  meeting. 

Mrs.  King  will  take  part  In  the  organiza- 
tion's cultural  program  Wednesday  night. 

Lindsay  and  Evers  will  address  a  Thurs- 
day night  banquet  meeting  which  will 
also  feature  an  appearance  by  gospel  singer 
Mahalla  Jackson. 

SCLC  president  Rev.  Ralph  Abernathy  wUl 
deUver  the  president's  message  Thursday 
morning  and  other  officers.  Including  At- 
lantan  Hoeea  Williams  and  the  Revs.  Jesse 
Jackson  eoid  James  Bevel,  also  will  speak 
Thursday. 

The  Wednesday  "Culture  and  Heritage 
Night"  will  Include,  In  addition  to  Mrs.  King, 
herself  a  singer,  various  choral  groups  and 
singers  and  a  theatrical  production. 

Each  day's  schedule  will  begin  with  a 
worship  service  and  panel  programs  will 
Include  "Poor  People"  and  "Economic  De- 
velopment and  Poor  People."  Tom  Reaves  of 
the  National  Coimcll  to  Repeal  the  Draft 
win  also  appear  on  "Poor  People,  War  and 
the  Draft." 

The  session  will  close  Saturday  morning 
with  a  business  meeting  and  a  discussion 
of  federal  poverty  fkrograms. 

Work-Weuare   Plan   Attacked   by 
Abernathy 

Rev.  Ralph  Abernathy,  head  of  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference,  Satur- 
day branded  President  Nixon's  welfare  pro- 
posal as  an  Insult  and  a  political  glnunlck. 

Abernathy  said  Nixon  had  proposed  "an 
adequate,  deceptive  and  repressive"  welfare 
plan.  He  said  the  program  also  "calls  for  a 
system  of  forced  work — even  for  mothers." 

"Mr.  Nixon's  welfare  plan  Is  In  reality  a 
political  gimmick  designed  to  fool  both  the 
poor  who  need  so  much  more  and  the  rich 
who  think  they're  already  too  generous  with 
welfare,"  Abernathy  said. 

"First,  it  is  inadequate.  The  Department  of 
i\grlc\ilture  says  a  family  of  four  needs  at 
least  $1,200  a  year  for  food  alone.  Mr.  Nixon 
proposes  only  $1,600  for  the  total  needs  of 
such  a  family.  The  poor  must  be  guaranteed 
an  Income  that  will  bring  them  at  least  to 
the  poverty  line — $3,000  for  a  family  of  four." 
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Second.  Abernathy  charged,  the  program 
would  set  up  "forced  work."  adding: 

"Everyone  knows  that  decent  Jobs  with  de- 
cent pay  are  not  available  now  and  Mr. 
Nlzon  makes  no  provision  for  finding  them. 
Also.  Mr.  Nixon  should  ^ow  that  leas  than 
one  per  cent  of  all  people  on  welfare  now 
are  able  to  work.  All  the  rest  are  children, 
mothers  with  Infants,  the  aiged.  the  disabled 
and  a  relatively  small  number  of  men  with- 
out adequate  training. 

"Third.  Mr.  Nixon  would  turn  the  main 
responsibilities  of  a  welfare  system  over  to 
the  states."  he  said.  "Etoes  he  mean  to  say 
he  will  let  the  State  of  Mississippi,  where 
starving  children  now  receive  $8.50  per 
month  In  welfare,  control  the  new  pwogram." 

Abernathy  said  the  only  good  features  he 
saw  in  Nixon's  proposal  were  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  minimum  federal  standards  for 
welfare  payments  and  the  making  of  welfare 
available  to  families  with  unemployed 
fathers. 

"These  are  demands  of  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign,"  the  civil  rights  leader  said. 
"They  should  have  been  met  long  ago." 

Sentenced  to  Tiue  Served 
New  York. — Civil  rights  crusader  James 
Meredith  has  been  sentenced  to  "time  served" 
on  his  conviction  of  harassing  tenants 
who  lived  In  a  Bronx  apartment  building  he 
owns.  The  sentence,  banded  down  by  Bronx 
Criminal  Court  Judge  Ross  Bach,  meant  that 
the  two  days  Meredith  has  spent  in  Jail 
since  his  arrest  Is  the  only  penalty  he  will 
have  to  pay  on  the  conviction. 

[Prom  United  Press  International,  May  13, 

1969] 

Harassment  op  Tenants  Is  Denied  by 

Meredith 

New  York.  May  13. — Civil  rights  activist 
James  Meredith  today  denied  charges  he  has 
harassed  elderly  white  tenants  In  a  rent-con- 
trolled  Bronx   apartment  house  he  owns. 

Three  summonses  charging  harassment 
have  been  issued  against  Meredith,  the  latest 
Monday,  and  thus  far  he  has  refused  to 
answer  them. 

Meredith  today  held  a  news  conference 
outside  his  34-famUy  apartment  house  In  the 
Highbrldge  section  and  told  newsmen  the 
tenants  had  told  him,  "We  are  going  to 
force  you  out." 

As  he  spoke,  about  10  tenants  came  out 
of  the  building  while  others  leaned  out  of 
windows  to  argue  with  him. 

The  tenants  have  charged  that  Meredith 
demanded  a  rent  Increase  when  he  took  over 
the  building  17  months  ago,  and,  when  he 
did  not  get  It,  began  to  cut  heat,  hot  water 
and  elevator  service. 

Meredith  said  he  had  only  asked  "the  co- 
operation" of  the  tenants  In  getting  an  in- 
crease in  the  rent-controlled  building  and 
denied  he  had  curtailed  services. 

But  one  tenant  produced  a  letter  from 
Meredith  to  the  occupants  of  the  building. 
The  letter,  dated  Feb.  15,  1968,  said,  "We  are 
requesting  that  you  sign  a  lease  giving  a  15 
per  cent  increase  In  rent. 

"Unless  we  get  cooperation  and  all  of  the 
tenants  sign  such  leases  by  March  31.  1968 
effecting  the  change  for  April  1,  1968,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  vacate  the  building  and  convert  it  into 
a  different  kind  of  property." 

Meredith  admitted  writing  the  letter  but 
declined  to  elaborate  on  whether  any  threats 
were  implicit. 

Meredith  said  there  are  three  Negro  fam- 
ilies in  the  34-famlly,  six-story  brick  build- 
ing. All  the  tenants  who  complained  to  news- 
men were  white. 

Meredith  claimed  he  was  losing  $18,000  In 
op>erating  the  building  but  said  he  was  main- 
taining the  ownership  because  "I'm  Inter- 
ested in  this  city,  in  this  neighborhood.  I 
want  to  supply  a  decent  place  for  Negroes 
and  Puerto  Rlcans." 
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(Prom  the  Washington,  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
'  Aug.  13,  1969] 

Father  Gropfi,  Arrested 

Milwaukee.  Wis.— The  Rev.  James  Groppl 
and  two  youths  were  arrested  yesterday  when 
they  refused  to  break  their  locked  arms  and 
permit  employes  of  the  Allen-Bradley  Co.  to 
pass  through  plant  doors. 

The  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  has  been 
active  in  civil  rights  demonstrations,  and  the 
youths  were  charged  with  unlawful  assem- 
bly- 

The  demonstration  started  when  a  small 

circle  of  11  demonstrators  inarched  In  front 
of  the  employes'  entrance  to  the  plant,  pro- 
testing what  they  termed  "plant  discrimina- 
tion on  all  minority  groups."  PoUce  said  Fa- 
ther Groppl  and  the  two  other  then  locked 
arms  at  the  entrance. 

Onlookers  cheered  and  applauded  as  the 
trio  was  escorted  to  a  patrol  wagon  and  their 
picket  signs  were  trampled  In  the  brief  sciif- 
fle  with  police. 


U.S.  MOON  TRIUMPH 


HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  12,  1969 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day morning,  July  the  21st,  the  morning 
edition  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  which 
carried  the  name  of  the  Kansas  City 
Times,  published  an  extra  edition.  Across 
the  top  of  the  paper  from  margin  to 
margin  were  3-lnch-hlgh  headlines  with 
the  words,  "U.S.  Moon  Triumph." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  feature 
stories  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
read  was  the  one  written  by  Phillip  S. 
Brlmble  and  James  J.  Fisher,  who  are 
members  of  the  Star's  stafif,  writing  from 
Houston,  Tex. 

Theirs  Is  a  fascinating  article  and  con- 
tains such  a  vivid  description  of  that  first 
historic  exploration  of  the  moon  that 
when  you  start  their  story,  the  reader 
cannot  stop  until  he  finishes.  These  able 
reporters  start  with  the  words  of  the  first 
human  to  step  onto  another  celestial 
body,  and  set  out  the  first  words  uttered 
by  Neil  Armstrong,  which  as  they  point 
out  ended  the  mystery  of  what  the  first 
man  would  say  when  he  reached  the 
lunar  surface. 

Every  one  of  the  articles  written  for 
the  extra  and  commemorative  editions 
of  the  Kansas  City  Times  and  the  Kansas 
City  Star  are  outstanding.  The  Kansas 
City  Star  is  to  be  commended  and  con- 
gratulated for  providing  these  editions  as 
a  lasting  memento  of  these  milestones 
in  the  history  of  man.  To  say  that  these 
editions  have  been  accepted  by  the 
readers  of  the  Star  is  an  understatement. 
There  has  been  an  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  this  most  popular  journalistic 
effort.  It  is  my  personal  privilege  and 
high  honor  to  say  that  I  know  and  respect 
these  writers,  Mr.  Brlmble  and  Mr. 
Fisher.  It  Is  my  further  privilege  to  con- 
gratulate them  for  an  article  which  de- 
scribes a  portion  of  the  greatest  odyssey 
in  all  of  our  history.  These  reporters  have 
done  an  outstanding  job,  in  describing 
something  unique.  It  is  my  privilege  to 
share  this  story  with  my  colleagues  and 
to  ask  that  this  feature  article  be  Incor- 
porated as  a  part  of  the  permanent  edl- 
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tlon  of  the  Congressional  Record  as 
follows: 

[From  The  Kansas  City  Times,  July  21.  1969] 

Lift  Stars.  S'tripks 
(By  PhlUip  S.  Brlmble  and  Jamee  J.  Fisher) 
With  the  earth  looming  like  a  blue  ball  in 
the  black  bleakness  of  space  above  them, 
two  American  astronauts  stepped  onto  the 
moon,  which  one  of  them  described  as  a 
"magnlfloent  desolation,"  and  gave  the  world 
a  moment  of  greatness  last  night. 

An  automatic  television  camera  transmit- 
ted the  feat  live  to  millions  of  earth  viewers. 
Nell  A.  Armstrong  became  the  first  human  to 
step  onto  another  celestial  body,  putting  his 
left  foot  onto  the  lunar  surface  at  9 :  54  o'clock 
(Kansas  City  time). 

"That's  one  small  step  for  man,-  one  giant 
leap  for  mankind,"  Armstrong  said,  thus 
ending  the  mystery  of  what  he  would  say. 

There  was  no  awe  or  emotion  In  his  voice, 
just  the  solid  confidence  of  a  man  who  set 
out  to  do  a  task  and  did  it  well. 

Armstrong  and  Edwin  E.  Aldrln,  Jr.,  then 
began  what  shall  rank  as  the  most  dramatic 
and  unbelievable  television  show  in  history. 
They  at  times  seemed  to  float  across  the 
lunar  soli,  which  they  described  as  "fine- 
grained and  almost  like  a  powder,"  leaning 
forward  all  the  while  to  offset  the  weight  of 
their  life-sustaining  backpacks. 

After  about  2  hours  and  15  minutes  on  the 
surface  of  a  world  without  air  or  known  life, 
without  any  of  the  beauties  that  make  a  good 
earth,  Armstrong  and  Aldrln  returned  to 
the  safety  of  the  lunar  module,  or  Eagle. 

They  were  expected  to  sleep — to  close  their 
eyes  and  lose  consciousness  and,  maybe, 
dream — after  having  done  what  none  before 
them  had  done,  after  having  become  special 
mortals:  Men  among  men,  pioneers  of  a  new 
era  Just  dawning. 

About  30  minutes  after  Armstrong  and 
Aldrln  stepped  onto  the  surface,  and  after 
they  had  erected  the  American  flag — held 
outright  in  the  airless  surface  with  spring- 
mounted  supports — they  got  a  telephone 
message  from  President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
It  was  transmitted  from  the  Oval  room  at  the 
White  House  through  the  NASA  radio  net- 
work. 

President  Nixon  said: 

"Hello,  Nell  and  Buzz  ...  I  can't  tell  you 
how  proud  we  all  are  .  .  .  for  every  American, 
this  has  got  to  be  the  proudest  day  of  their 
lives  .  .  .  Because  of  what  you  have  done,  the 
heavens  have  becpme  a  part  of  man's  world." 

The  President  said  the  lunar  landing  by 
Armstrong  and  Aldrln  had  united  the  world 
as  never  before,  in  pride  In  their  achievement 
and  In  prayers  for  their  safety. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  President,"  Armstrong 
said.  "It  Is  a  great  honor  to  be  here,  not  only 
In  representing  the  United  States,  but  the 
world." 

"We  look  forward  to  seeing  you  on  the 
Hornet  Thursday,"  Nixon  said.  (The  USS 
Hornet  Is  the  recovery  ship.) 

"We  look  forward  to  that  very  much,  sir," 
Armstrong  replied. 

After  that  brief  exchange.  Interrupted  oc- 
casionally by  radio  feed-back  in  the  trans- 
mission, Armstrong  and  Aldrln  returned  to 
their  tasks,  mainly  collecting  rock  and  soil 
samples  and  deplojrlng  Instrument  packages. 

Armstrong's  first  step  onto  the  moon  oc- 
curred at  9:54  o'clock  (Kansas  City  time). 
Silhouetted  against  the  stark  lunar  white- 
ness, Armstrong  stretched  his  left  leg  toward 
the  surface,  then  Jerked  It  back  up. 

"That  last  step  Is  a  long  one,"  he  ex- 
plained, adding  later  that  the  ladder  was 
about  3  feet  above  the  surface  and  that  the 
Eagle  had  not  sunk  Into  the  moon  as  deeply 
as  expected. 

"I  can  kick  It  (the  moon's  soil)  up  loosely 
with  my  toe."  Armstrong  said.  "It  Is  like 
powdered  charcoal.  I  can  see  the  footprints 
of  my  shoe  tread  ...  I  seem  to  have  no  dlffl- 
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culty  in  moving  around  ...  as  we  suspected, 
it's  even  easier  moving  than  in  the  one-sixth 
g  (gravity)  simulation  we  performed  on 
earth. 

To  demonstrate  how  easily  he  could  move 
on  the  moon.  Armstrong  seemingly  raced 
acro68  the  screen  In  bouncy,  ballet-like  steps, 
then  turned  and  raced  toward  the  camera. 
Equally  at  home  on  the  surface  was  Aldrln. 
who.  when  finding  himself  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder.  Jumped  up  and  down. 

Aldrln's  exit  onto  the  moon  came  about 
20  minutes  after  Armstrong's  stepdown.  Mis- 
sion Control  showed  momentary  concern 
about  the  contingency  sample,  which  Arm- 
strong was  scheduled  to  pick  up  first  and 
send  back  to  the  cabin  on  a  pulley  system. 
However,  he  seemed  more  Interested  in  tak- 
ing pictures  with  the  still  camera  attached 
to  his  chest  pack. 

"I'm  looking  up  at  the  LM,  at  Buzz  In  the 
window,  and  I  can  see  everything  quite 
clearly  .  .  .  everything  Is  clearly  visible," 
Armstrong  said. 

"Are  you  going  to  get  that  contingency 
sample  tonight?"  asked  Mission  Control. 

"I'm  taking  pictures,"  Armstrong  said, 
then  turned  his  back  to  the  television  camera 
and  took  some  photographs  of  the  lunar 
landscape. 

He  then  filled  the  contingency  sample 
pack  and  passed  it  up  to  Aldrln,  describing 
the  lunar  soU  as  "very  soft  at  the  surface, 
but  difficult  to  scoop  up  .  .  .  very  cohesive 
material." 

He  said  his  boot  footprints  only  sank  Into 
the  surface  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch, 
and  that  the  Eagle  had  sunk  but  2  Inches. 
"The  rocks  are  rather  slippery  .  .  .  finely 
porous,"  Aldrln  reported.  "You  have  to  be 
careful  and  lean  In  the  direction  you  want 
to  go  ...  It  Is  not  hard  to  lose  my  balance 
in  one  direction,  but  recovery  Is  easy." 

Aldrln  then  moved  away  from  the  Eagle, 
looking  for  rock  samples. 

"Remember  them  telling  us  we  would  find 
purple  rocks?"  Aldrln  said. 
Armstrong  answered  he  did. 
"Did  you  find  one?"  he  asked. 
"Yep,"  Aldrln  said.  "It  Is  small,  and  spark- 
ly  .  .  .  like  agate.  First,  guess  It  Is  some  sort 
of   blotlte."    (Biotite    is    a    mica    substance. 
Indicative  of  volcanic  action.) 

About  this  time  Armstrong  moved  the 
television  camera  out  of  the  storage  rack  on 
the  LM,  and  out  about  50  feet  to  give  a  wide- 
angle  view  of  Aldrln  standing  before  Eagle, 
a  gleaming  adventurer  before  bis  craft. 

As  the  two  men  moved  about  setting  up 
the  experiments,  they  reported  that  the 
lunar  soil  smudged  their  gloves  and  covered 
their  boots. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  dramatic  shots 
was  the  one  showing  both  Aldrln  and  Arm- 
strong busy  working  about  the  LM,  with 
Armstrong's  footprints  leading  to  and  back 
from  the  television  caaiera,  foo^ulnts  clearly 
visible  on  an  otherwise  barren  plain. 

The  halfway  mark  to  realizing  that  dream 
occurred  yesterday  afternoon  when  the 
lunar  module  landed,  under  the  ooatixd  o< 
Armstrong's  deft  hands  for  the  final  few 
hundred  feet. 

Eagle  landed  at  3:17:42  o'clock  (Kansas 
City  time). 

Watching  and  listening  as  the  fragile  craft 
started  Its  descent  from  50,000  fe«t  above 
the  lunar  surface  was  an  audience  estimated 
In  the  hundreds  of  millions. 

Armstrong  was  calm  as  he  ticked  off  the 
readings  from  bis  Instruments. 

He  had  used  those  same  Instruments  ear- 
lier in  the  first  burn  of  Eagle's  descent  engine, 
a  burn  which  shifted  the  craft  out  of  a  60- 
mlle-hlgh  orbit  It  had  shared  with  Michael 
Collins  In  the  Columbia,  the  command  mod- 
ule. 

The  first  bum  changed  Eagle's  orbit  to 
an  exaggerated  elliptical  path  with  a  high 
point,  or  apolune,  of  66.6  miles  and  a  low 
point,  or  perllune.  of  9,8  mllea. 
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The  first  bum  was  made  on  the  backside 
of  the  moon,  out  of  communications  with 
Mission  Control!  At  that  point  the  computer 
on  Eagle  started  the  automated  landing 
sequence. 

That  sequence  began  with  the  reflrlng  of 
the  descent  en(^ne  for  almost  13  minutes, 
starting  soon  aft«r  3  o'clock. 

At  that  point.  Eagle  was  at  50.000  feet  and 
about  14  degree^  uprange  from  the  second 
landing  site. 

Since  the  powered  descent  of  Eagle  put  It 
into  a  lower  and  slower  orbit  than  the  Co- 
lumbia. Collins  was  the  first  to  return  to 
radio  conUct  with  Mission  Control  as  Colum- 
bia slipped  from  behind  the  moon  at  2:44. 
Eagle  reappeared  from  behind  the  moon  two 
minutes  later.  It»  rocket  was  firing,  dropping 
It  closer  and  closer  to  the  moon  below. 

At  47,000  feet  Armstrong  reported  fluctua- 
tion in  the  alternate  voltage  c\irrent. 
Seconds  later  hje  said  of  Eagle: 
"I  think  It's  gotma  drop." 
At  40.000  feet,  Mission  Control  told  Eagle 
It  was  "go"  for  poiwered  descent. 

At  that  point  several  alarm  lights  came  on 
In  Mission  Contnol.  They  came  on  once  and 
did  not  reappear.  It  was  later  explained  that 
the  computers  w^re  receiving  and  processing 
so  much  informailon  that  they  automatically 
recycled  themselves  and  started  their  tasks 
-over.... 

_  Re^dApgs  of  d^ta  at  this  point  Indicated 
Eagle  was  on  1^  Intended  trajectory.  Dr. 
Charles  Berry,  the  astronauts'  doctor,  was 
getting  readings  tliat  Armstrong's  heart  rate 
had  increased  to  156  beats  a  minute.  Because 
of  the  limited  space  on  the  Eagle,  only  one 
pilot  was  hooked  jup  for  readings. 

At  25.000  feetl  above  the  lunar  surface, 
Armstrong  startett  to  throttle  down  on  the 
descent  engine,  slowing  both  his  descent  rate 
and  his  forward  rate.  The  computer  on  board 
Eagle  was  assisting  his  manual  control  of  the 
craft. 

At  3,000  feet.  Mission  Control  told  Arm- 
strong and  AldrlQ  that  they  were  "go"  for 
landing. 

Eagle  and  Iti  2-man  crew  continued 
down— 2.000  fee^  1.600,  750,  540.  150.  100. 
75.  60. 

At  40  feet, 
glne    kicked 
the  moon. 

•Drifting  to  ths  right  a  UtUe,"  Armstrong 
said.  Then: 

"Contact  light. ' 

That  referred  tj  the  5-foot-long  probes  on 
the  ends  of  threis  of  the  four  legs  of  Eagle 
which  activated  a  panel  light  Inside  the 
module  on  toucMng  the  lunar  surface. 

"Okay,  engine  itop.  A.  C.  A.  out  of  detent. 
Modes  control  toth  auto,  descent  engine 
command   overrlc  e   off.   Engine   arm   off." 

"Houston,  TrauqulUlty  base  here.  The  Ea- 
gle has  landed." 
Houston  replle<,: 

"Roger.  Tranquillity,  we  copy  you  on  the 
ground.  You've  got  a  bunch  of  guys  about 
to  turn  blue.  We'm  breathing  again." 

Inside  Mission  Control,  there  was  cheer- 
ing. Oene  BCranz,  a  flight  controller,  keyed 
his  microphone  and  told  the  other  controll- 
ers: "Knock  It  off.  we've  still  got  work  to 
do." 

Sixty-nine  mlUs  above  the  lunar  surface, 
Michael  Collins  fiantlcally  asked  to  bear  the 
transmission  of  the  landing.  A  tape  was 
played  to  him  immediately  after  Eagle  set 
down. 

"I  heard  the  vhole  thing."  Collins  said. 
"Pantastlc  I" 

That  was  the  oitly  superlative  of  the  after- 
noon. 

Eagle  landed  ^i^t  of  the  second  landing 
site  and  about  4  tulles  north. 

Armstrong  radioed  that  the  auto  target- 
ing device  aboar^  the  spacecraft  took  the 
spacecrsift  Into  a  crater  the  size  of  a  foot- 
ball field  wltti  large  rocks  and  boulders  In 
It. 


the  blast  from  the  descent  en- 
up  jdust   from    the   surface    of 
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"It  required  flying  manually  over  the  rock 
field  to  find  a  reasonably  good  area,"  he 
said. 

That  fly-by  was  at  200  feet. 

Collins  quipped  from  the  Columbia: 

"When  In  doubt,  land  wrong." 

Aldrln,  looking  out  the  triangular  window 
of  the  module,  calmly  described  the  scene 
as  "lots  of  boulders  and  smaller  rocks  .  .  . 
grays  and  some  browns  .  .  .  Uttered  with  2- 
foot  craters  around  the  area  .  .  .  There's  a 
hill  In  view." 

Apollo  Us  day  started  at  6:30  o'clock 
yesterday  morning  when  Mission  Control 
awakened  the  astronauts. 

The  flight  plan  had  called  for  nine  hours 
of  sleep,  but  the  astronauts  were  undoubtedly 
eager  to  start  their  long  day  by  getting 
ahead  of  schedule  and  keeping  ahead  of  It. 

By  8:30  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  Aldrln 
had  pressurized  the  tunnel  to  the  LM,  then 
the  LM  Itself. 

He  entered  the  LM,  and  Armstrong  fol- 
lowed moments  later,  wearing  his  bulky 
moon  suit. 

After  a  systems  check  by  both  men,  Aldrln 
returned  to  the  command  module  and  donned 
his  suit. 

By  11  o'clock,  Aldrln  and  Armstrong  were 
In  the  LM.  It  was  on  Its  own  electrical 
power,  although  still  attached  to  command 
module. 

At  12:45  o'clock,  Collins  undocked  the 
LM  by  releasing  the  12  latches  which  hold 
the  command  module  and  the  lunar  module 
together. 

At  1:09  o'clock.  Just  before  the  separation 
of  Columbia  and  Eagle,  a  conversation  oc- 
curred Indicative  of  the  laconic  nature  of  the 
three  astronauts. 

Columbia:  "Take  care." 

Eagle:  "See  you  later." 


THE  APPROPRIATION  AND  SPEND- 
ING BUSINESS   OP  THE  SESSION 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Augtist  13.  1969 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
summer  congressional  recess  beginning 
tomorow,  it  seems  timely  to  supply  for 
the  information  of  Members  and  others 
who  may  be  interested  a  summarization 
of  the  appropriation  business  and  spend- 
ing actions  thus  far,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  bills  dealing  with  the  budget  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  1970. 

Recommendations  on  the  spending  side 
of  the  budget  are  handled  mostly  in  ap- 
propriation bills,  dealing — in  this  ses- 
sion— with  supplements  to  fiscal  1969  and 
with  the  main  budget  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  1970.  A  handful  of  items  re- 
late to  fiscal  1971.  And  a  number  of  ac- 
tions with  impact  on  the  pending  budget 
have  been  taken  in  bills  out  of  the  legis- 
lative committees — the  details  of  which 
are  reported  on  In  the  latest  budget 
scorekeeping  report  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures. 

THE    APPROPRIATION    BILLS 

The  House  has  acted  on  six  of  the  fiscal 
1970  appropriation  bills.  They  Involved 
consideration  of  some  $45  billion  of  the 
President's  budget  requests  for  new  ap- 
propriations and  other  new  budget — ob- 
llgational — authority.  In  those  six  bills, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  after 
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weeks  and  months  of  detailed  hearings, 
recommended  $44.5  billion — a  net  reduc- 
tion, overall,  of  nearly  $500  million. 

But  the  House,  through  floor  actions, 
made  net  additions  of  |725  million  to  the 
committee's  recommendations,  with  the 
result  that  the  six  bills — as  finally  voted 
in  the  House — are  above  the  related 
budget  requests  by  some  $247  miUion  in 
new  spending  authority,  counting  a  $10 
million  reduction  that  technically  relates 
to  fiscal  1971.  The  figure  is  $257  million 
above  the  budget  requests  that  relate 
solely  to  fiscal  1970. 

In  respect  to  fiscal  1969  supplemental 
at  this  session,  budget  requests  for  new 
budget  spending  authority  totaled  near- 
ly $5.9  bUllon.  Amounts  approved  totaled 
$5.4  billion,  a  reduction  of  nearly  a  half 
bllUon  dollars — $461  million — from  the 
budget  requests. 

In  terms  of  expenditures — or  more 
precisely,  budget  outlays — it  is  tenta- 
tively estimated  that  House  actions  to 
date  in  these  six  appropriation  bills 
would  result  in  increasing  budget  ex- 
penditures for  1970  by  roughly  $337  mil- 
lion. The  late  passage  of  the  second  sup- 
plemental bill  for  fiscal  1969,  in  which  re- 
ductions were  made,  resulted  in  some 
spillover  effect  of  the  reductions  in  rela- 
tion to  expenditures  for  fiscal  1970 
which  began  July  1,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  is  tentatively  estimated  that  the 
$337  mllllan  increase  is  diminished  to 
about  $227  million  above  the  budget  pro- 
jections. 

These  increases  are  in  the  face  of  the 
action  of  Congress  only  a  month  ago  In 
adopting  an  overall  expenditure  ceiling 
for  1970  In  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Bill,  directing  a  cut  of  at 
least  $1  billion  below  the  $192.9  billion 
expenditure  budget  for  fiscal  1970  pro- 
jected in  the  President's  April  15  budget 
revision.  Thus  far,  cumulative  House  ac- 
tions in  the  individual  spending  bills 
have  not  matched  up — they  are  In  the 
aggregate  tending  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

The  principal  reason  can  be  found  In 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill.  The 
committee  bill  itself  was  a  compromise 
with  the  budget — It  refiected  a  number 
of  reductions,  and  several  increases.  It 
was  $155,802,000,  net,  above  the  budget. 
The  House  added  another  $922,563,000, 
principally  through  adoption  of  the  nine- 
part  amendment  Involving  $894,547,000 
in  various  education  programs.  The  bill 
total  as  adopted  in  the  House  is  $1,078,- 
365,000  above  the  related  budget  requests. 
This  year,  as  Members  know,  the  con- 
gressional budget  business  was  under- 
standably delayed  with  the  change  of 
administration  Involving  a  lengthy  re- 
view of  the  budget  of  the  outgoing  ad- 
ministration. The  new  budget  review  was 
not  released  until  April  15.  And  late  con- 
sideration of  some  of  the  annual  authori- 
zation bills  has  contributed  to  delays  in 
r^orting  appropriations — notably  the 
defense  authorization  bills,  the  foreign 
aid  authorization,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia revenue  bill,  all  of  which  are  far 
from  fhialization. 

Some  $87.5  billion  of  new  budget  spend- 
ing authority  requests  are  pending  in 
connection  with  the  seven  regular  appro- 
priation bills  for  fiscal  1970  still  imre- 
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ported.  We  hope  to  report  two  of  them 
In  September  after  Congress  resumes  its 
business.  Others  will  depend  largely  on 
related  authorization  legislation. 

OVERALL  SPSNOIMO  ACTIONS  ON  THK  BUDCKT 

Mr.  Speaker,  folding  in  the  various 
spending  actions  in  legislative  bills  with 
those  In  the  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal 
1970.  the  latest  budget  scorekeeping  re- 
port of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduc- 
tion of  Federal  Expenditures  projects  a 
more  comprehensive  picture  of  congres- 
sional actions  thus  far  on  the  budget. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

From  the  latest  report  of  August  7: 

SnUMABT    HIGHLIOHTS 

The  new  administration  has  made  various 
revisions  In  the  January  budget  estimates, 
In  three  steps,  as  shown  In  the  summary 
table  on  page  2. 

These  actions  changed  the  estimated  sur- 
plus for  fiscal  1970  from  $3.4  billion  In  the 
January  budget  to  $1.8  bUllon  as  a  corrected 
budget  to  95.8  billion  in  the  updated  esti- 
mates, and  finally  to  $6.4  billion  in  the  re- 
vised estimates  being  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress. Without  the  new  taxes  proposed  In  the 
budget  this  estimated  surplus  of  96.4  billion 
would  become  a  deficit  of  94  billion. 
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House  action  to  date  reflects  a  net  Increase 
of  9525  million  in  the  1970  estimates  for 
budget  authority  and  a  net  Increase  of  9523 
million  in  the  1970  estimate  for  outlays. 

Senate  action  to  date  reflects  a  net  Increase 
of  9640  million  In  the  1970  estimates  for 
budget  authority  and  a  net  increase  of  9399 
million  in  the  1970  estimate  for  outlays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tables  herewith  carry 
supporting  details  in  respect  to  both  the 
appropriation  bills  and  the  applicable 
legislative  bills,  together  with  a  capsule 
summary  of  the  situation  on  both  sides 
of  the  budget: 


ACTIONS  ON  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  IN  APPROPRIATION  BILLS,  91ST  CONG.,  1ST  SESS..  AS  OF  AUG.  7,  196<. 
(Does  not  include  any  "back-door"  type  budget  authority;  or  any  permanent  (Federal  or  trust)  authority,  under  earlier  or  "permanent"  law,'  without  further  or  annual  Ktion  by  the  Congressl 


House  actions 


Senate  actions 


Bill  and  fiscal  year 


Budget  requests 
considered 


Reported  by 
committee 


Approved 
by  House 


Budget  requests 
considered 


Approved 
by  Senate 


Enacted 


(+)or(-) 

latest  action 

compared  with 

budget  reque&tj 


A.  Bills  for  fiscal  1970: 

1.  Treasury-Post  Office  (H.R.  11S82)  (net  of 

estimated  postal  revenues  appropriated).    >  $2, 314, 714, 000 
(Memoranda:  Total,  including  authori- 
zations out  of  postal  funds). (8, 821, 727, 000) 

2.  Agriculture  (H.R.  11612) 6.967,562,050 

3.  Independent    officev-tlUD    (H.R.    12307) 

(including  1917  advance) 15,380.413.600 


« $2,272, 332. 000     « »2. 272, 332,  000     «J2, 314, 714,  000     >  J2, 280, 195, 000 


(Fiscalyearl970amountsonly) (15,205,413,600)    (14,732,089,000) 

4.  Interior  (H.R.  12781).  ' 


1,390,096,500 

5.  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary 

(H.R.  12964) 2,475,704,600 

6.  Labor-HEW  (H.R.  13111) 16,495,237,700 

7.  Public  works  (and  AEG) (4,176,978,000). 

8.  Legislative (309.374.273). 

9.  Transportation  (including  1971  advances)..  (1.994,515.630) 

(Fiscal  year  1970  amounts  only) (1,744,515,630) 

10.  District  ol  Columbia  (Federal  funds) (190,106,000) 

(Districl  of  Columbia  funds) (732, 788. 000) . 

11.  Defense (75,278,200.000). 

12.  MiliUry  construction (1.917,300,000). 

13.  Foreign  assistance (3,679,564,000) 

14.  Supplemental 


(8,  779, 345, 000) 
6,806.655,000 

14,907,089,000 

14,732,089,000) 

1,374,434,000 


(8,779.345.000) 
6, 806. 655, 000 


(8. 821, 727, 000) 
6.967,562.050 


(8, 787, 208, 000)  _ 
7,642,797,650  . 


-J34. 159.000 

(-34.519.000) 
-t-675.235.600 


2.534,134,200 
16,651,039.700 


14.909.089.000 -471.324,600 

(14.734,089,000) (-471,324,600) 

1,374,286,700 -15,809,800 

2,335,634.200 -140,070,400 

17,573,602,700 -1-1.078.365.000 


Total,  these  bills— 

As  to  fiscal  1970 44.848.728.450       44.370,683.900       45,096,599.600 

As  to  fiscal  1971 175.000,000  175,000,000  175,000.000 


9. 282. 276. 050 


9.922.992,650 -J-l.  091. 876. 800 


Total.  1970  bills 45.023.728.450       44.545,683.900       45.271.599.600         9.282.276,050         9,922,992,650  -(-1,091.876.800 


B.  Bills  for  fiscal  1969: 

1.  Unempiovment  compensation  (H.J.  Res.  414).  36,000.000 

2.  ComnMidity  Credit  Corporation  (H.J.  Res. 

584)         •1,000.000,000 

3.  2d  supplemental  (H.R.  11400) 4,364,006,956 

Release  of  reserves  (under  Public  Law 
90-364) (82,463.000) 


36,000,000 

11,000,000,000 
3,783.212,766 

(82, 766, 000) 


36,000,000 

>  1,000,000,000 
3.783,212,766 

(82,766,000) 


36.000.000 

>  1. 000, 000. 000 
4, 814. 305, 334 

(79,999,000) 


36,000,000 

>  1, 000, 000, 000 
4,459,669,644 

(80,230,000) 


»6, 000. 000  . 

>  1, 000. 000. 000  . . 
4,352.357.644 

(80.230.000) 


-461.947.690 

(-1-231.000) 


ToUl,  1969  bills. 


5,400,006,956        4,819,212,766        4,819,212,766        5.850,305,334        5.495,669.644        5.388,357.644         -461,947,690 


C.  Cumulative  totals  tor  the  session: 

House 50,423,735,406       49,364,896,666       50,090,812,366 

Senate .- - - 15.132.581,384 

Enacted..  - -       5.850.305,334. 


15,418,662,294 


5,388,357,644 


-332,923.040 
-1-286,080,910 
-461.947,690 


I  In  round  amounts,  the  revised  (April)  budget  for  fiscal  1970  tentatively  estimated  total 
new  budget  (obligational)  authority  for  1970  at  $219,600,000,000  gross  ($205,900,000,000  net 
ol  certain  offsets  made  (or  budget  summary  purposes  only),  o(  which  about  $80,700,000,000 
would  become  available,  through  so-called  permanent  authorizations,  without  further  action 
by  Congress,  and  about  $138,900,000,000  would  require  "current"  action  by  Congress  (mostly 
in  the  appropriation  bills).  Also,  the  April  Review  of  the  Budget  contemplates  budget  requests 
lor  advance  fiscal  1971  funding  in  4  items  totaling  $1,661,000,000. 

'  These  figures  do  not  reflect  the  budget  proposal  for  postal  rate  increases,  valued  in  the  revised 
budget  at  $621,500,000  for  fiscal  1970. 


'Shifted  from  fiscal  1970  budget,  a  portion  of  which  is  technicallv  classified  in  the  budget  as 
"liquidation  of  contract  authorization"  rather  than  as  new  budget  (obligational)  authority. 

Note:  House  actions  to  date  on  bills  for  1970  are  tentatively  estimated  to  increase  outlays  (ei- 
penditures  and  net  lending)  budgeted  tor  1970  by  approximately  $337,700,000.  Prepared  Aug. 
7, 1969,  In  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


SUPPORTING  TABLE  NO.  l.-ACTIONS  ON  INDIVIDUAL  BILLS  AFFECTING  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  (EXPENDITURES)  (AS  OF  AUG.  7, 1969) 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  authority 
(changes  from  the  budget) 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  outlays 
(changes  from  the  budget) 


Items  acted  upon 


House 
0) 


Senate 
(2) 


Enacted 
(3) 


House 
W 


Senate 
(5) 


Enacted 
(6) 


Fiscal  year  1970: 

Appropriation  bills  (changes  from  the  budget):                                                                           _                     ,  „  ,.^                ^ ,«« 

Treasury,  Post  Office,  and  Executive  Office  (H.R.  11582) -42,382  -34,519  "H'SSS  .'^ISS^ 

Agriculture  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  11612) -160,907  -(-675,236  '+?J'22S  +^S2S iiiJJ.- 

Second  supplemenUl,  1969  (H.R.  11400) -liaOOO             ,-^°SS>^      t     I'^i^'SS* 

SectKin401  outlay  ceiling  J. - (-1,900,000)      (-1.000,000) 

I  ndependent  Offices  and  Department  of  Housiag  sod  Urban  Development  (H.R.  1 1  q  rvm 

-151810  ;!;;^".'."".".';."."."!'"'"""".'"  -15)300  ;;!".i;;"'.'!ii!i!!."i"iii.'"".i 

-130,070  .  -- - -71,000 

-1-1,078,365 - +521,000 


12307). 
Interior  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  12781) 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judlciarv  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  12964). . . 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  13111). 


Subtotal,  appropriation  bills. 


-f-257,871 


-(-640,717 


-(-227,700 


-(-443,400 


-75,000 


Footnotes  on  following  page. 
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SUPPORTINp  TABLE  NO.  l.-ACTIONS  0,>»  rNOIVIDUAL  BILLS  AFFECTING  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  (EXPENDITURES)  (AS  OF  AUG.  7,  I969)-Contlnued 

|ln  thousands  of  dollsn| 


Itanis  Ki«d  upa 


ConirMsiontI  actions  on  budnt  auttwrity 
(diangas  from  the  budget) 


Congrassional  actions  on  budgtt  outlays 
(changes  frotn^e  budget) 


House 
(1) 


Senate 
(2) 


Enacted 
(3) 


House 
(4) 


Senate 
(5) 


Enacted 
(6) 


raeal  year  1970— Cent  nued 

Legislative  bills  wr  h  spending  authorizations  (changes  from  the  budget): 

Legislativean4  judicial  salaries  (H.R.  7206) 

Civil  service  rdtirement  benefits  (H.R.  9825,  S.  2754) 

Defense:  overteas  mailing  privileges  (H.R.  8434) 

Veterans  raadlustment  benefits  (Public  Law  91-22) 

Veterans  hospital  care  (or  70-yeir-olds  (H.R.  693) 

Veterans  care  In  State  homes  (H.R.  9334) 

Veterans  care  In  community  nursing  homes  (H.R.  692) 

Veterans  outpatient  care  (H.R.  3130) 

Veterans  nursfcg  home  care  (service-connected)  (H.R.  2768) 

Additional  district  judges  (S.  952) 

Additional  cle*s  (or  House  Members  (H.  Res.  357) 

J  F.K.  Center  (H.R.  11249) , 

Appalachian  highways  (HR.  4018) • 

Food  (or  ne«d|  children  (H.R.  11651) 

Veterans  education  assistance  (H.R.  11959) 


+313 

N.A. 
.+8.900 
+1.362 
+3,400 
+2.803 
+5,954 
+8,000. 
+1.S0O  . 


•N.A. 


+1,362 


+1.30 


+3.600 

+5.000 

+20.000 


+1,473 
"»+5,o66' 


+313 
'—55,000 
+8.900 
+3.952 
+3,400 
+2.803 
+5.954 
+8.000 
+1.500 


••-55,000 


+3,852 


+3,952 


+3,600 


+3,600 
+5.000 


+1,473 


•+5.000 


+3,600 


Subtotal,  le^slative 
Total,  fiscal 


bills. 
rear  1970 


Fiscal  year  1969: 

Appropriation  billsl(cha 

2d  supplemeni  al,  1969  (H.R.  11400). 


+206,500 


+100,000 
+206,500 


+267,332 


+7.835 


+4.962 


+294.922 


-44, 575 


+7, 552 


+525,203 


+648.552 


+4,962 


+522, 622 


+398, 825 


-67. 448 


inges  from  the  budget): 


-580,794 


-357,496 


-461.948 


-464,000 


-254.600 


-325,000 


'Reflects  floor  action  increasing  milk  funds  by  J120,0O0,0OO,  but  does  not  reflect  effect  of 
"■J20,009  Httlitation  on  subsidy  payments  adopted  by  House  The  Appropriations  Committee  assumed 
a  reduction  m  Public  Law  480  spending  which  it  not  realized  will  result  in  higher  spending  than 
estimated.  I 

>  The  2d  Supplementfl  Appropriation  Act,  1969,  carried  an  overall  expenditure  limitation  lor 
fiscal  1970  which  was  different  in  all  3  versions.  The  House-passed  version  set  the  ceiling  at  the 
Apr.  15  budget  figure  «(  $192,900,000,000  with  provision  for  increases  or  decreases  depending 
upon  actions  or  inactio  s  of  the  Congress  affecting  the  budget  The  Senate  version  made  a  flat 


BUDGET  SUMMARY 


A  SUMMARY  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  AND  FISCAL  YEAR  1969  FEDERAL  BUDGETS-REFLECTING  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIONS 
:  iFFECTING  THOSE  BUDGETS  DURING  THE  1ST  SESS.  OF  THE  91ST  CONG. 

|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Summary  totals 


reduction  of  Jl, 900,000,000  in  the  overall  ceiling  but  exempted  certain  items  from  the  ceiling  The 
enacted  version  made  a  flat  reduction  of  {1 ,000,000,000,  provided  lor  increases  or  decreases  depend- 
ing upon  action  or  inaction  of  Congress  affecting  the  budget,  and  granted  up  to  $2,000,000,000  ol 
flexibility  in  the  celling  to  the  President  for  certain  uncontrollable  items. 

>  Committee  action. 

<  Estimated  savings  in  first  year. 

N.A.— Not  available. 


THE  WET  FRONTIER 


Budget 

Budget 

authority 

outlays 

(obliga- 

(expendi- 

tional and 

tures  and 

Budget 

lending 

net 

Budget 

surplus 

authority) 

lending) 

receipts 

or  deficit 

(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Fiscal  year  1970: 

Net  total  budget  estimates  as  submitted  Jan.  15,  1969. 

Net  total  budget  estimates  as  corrected  by  the  new  administration 

Net  total  budget  estimates  as  corrected  and  revised  to  Apr  1 5, 1969 

Net  total  budget  estimates  as  revised  and  amended  to  date 

Adjustments  (or  iaterfund  and  inttagovernmental  transactions  and 
applicable  receipts 


210.116 

211.412 

205, 901 

' 204, 201 


195. 272 

196.921 

192.899 

'  192, 885 


198.686 

198.686 

198.686 

> 199, 337 


-t-3.414 
+  1,765 
-5,787 
+  6,452 


+  13.714        +13.714        +13.714 


Total  gross  budget  estimates 

Budget  estimates  not  requiring  further  action  by  Congress  (pre- 
viously enacted  or  permanent). 

Prior  yeirs  budget  authority 

Current(1970)  budget  authority.  I. 

Budget  estintetes  requiring  action  by  Congress 

Effect  0    congressional  action  on  budget  estimates  (net 
Chang  IS)  to  Aug.  7,  1969: 

House 

Senile    

Ena;ted 

Fiscal  year  1969: 

Net  total  budget  estimates  as  submitted  in  January 

Net  total  budget  estimates,  as  revised ....'. 

Net  total  budget  estimates,  as  changed  by  congressional  action 

Actual  net  total  as  etiacted  by  Congress  and  reported  by  the  Treasury.. 


217,915 
80,710 


(80. 710) 
137,205 


+525 
+649 

+5 

194.620 
196. 030 
195.568 
195,568 


206.599 

114.894 

(85,165). 

(29,729) 

91.705 


+523 
+399 
•  -67 

183.701 
185,588 
185,263 
184,769 


213.051 
202.584 


+6.452 


10,467 
-270 


186.092 
186.492 
186,492 
187.843 


-793 
-399 

+67 

+2. 391 

+904 

+  1.229 

+3,074 


'  Reflects  latest  estjma  les  and  revised  legislative  program  presented  to  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  May  20. 1969,  representing 
a  decrease  of  Jl, 700.000  000  in  1970  budget  authority  (or  the  previously  proposed  social  security  program  and  a  net  increase  in 
estimated  receipts  (or  1970  of  {620,000,000  including  aviation  user  charges. 

>  On  July  22.  the  Presidfcnt  issued  a  statement  indicating  that  estimated  expenditures  (or  certain  uncontrollable  items  have  increased 
by  approximately  $2,50(1000.000  since  net  expenditures  were  estimated  on  Apr.  15,  1969.  to  be  $192,900  000  000  However  the 
President  also  indicated  tiat  it  was  the  intent  o(  his  administration  to  hold  expenditures  to  the  Apr.  1 5  estimated  level  It  is  therefore 
assumed  that  the  official  budget  estimate  is  still  $192,900,000,000. 

'Sec.  401  of  the  2d  S»pplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1969,  imposes  a  flexible  ceiling  on  expenditures  (outlays)  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  based  upon  congressional  action  or  inaction  on  the  various  appropriation  and  legislative  requests  in  the  Apr.  1 5  Nixon  adminis- 
tration budget  esttmatesj  However,  the  limitation  also  requires  a  Jl. 000,000.000  reduction  m  expenditures  either  by  congressional 
action  or  (If  not  accomplished  by  Congress)  by  the  President.  For  current  scorekeeping  purposes  the  figure  shown  reflects  the  net 
effect  of  congressional  adiion  to  date,  as  shown  in  supporting  table  No.  1. 


HON.  GORDON  ALLOTT 

OP    COLOBAOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  The 
seiilor  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  Is  a  member  of  the  recently 
announced  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
formed  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  Is  a  man  of  action  and  re- 
sponded to  this  appointment  by  present- 
ing an  Informative  paper  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association. 

His  remarks,  entitled  "A  United  States 
Policy  for  the  Wet  Frontier."  call  for  a 
reassessment  of  claims  to  exclusive  fish- 
ing rights  and  management  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Re(X)rd,  as  follows: 

A  U.S.  Policy  fob  the  Wet  Frontier 
(By  Senator  Ted  Stevens  to  the    Section  of 

Natural   Resources   Law   of  the   American 

Bar  Association.  Dallas.  Tex..  Aug.  12.  1969) 

I  am  here  to  discuss  with  you  suggestloiu 
for  modification  In  United  States  policy  with 
respect  to  oiir  Interpretation  of  the  1958 
Geneva  Convention  on  the  Ck>ntlnental  Shelf. 
In  my  opinion,  a  reassessment  of  claims  to 
exclusive  fishing  rights  and  management  of 
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the  fish  and  minerals  off  our  coast  would  be 
in  the  best  Interests  of  our  future  utilization 
of  these  resource*. 

For  the  sake  of  consistency.  In  my  discus- 
sion I  have  adopted  the  following  terminol- 
ogy: the  term  "continental  shelf"  Is  under- 
stood to  be  that  portion  of  the  continent 
which  Is  covered  by  the  waters  up  to  the 
point  of  declivity  of  the  slope  or  edge  of  the 
shelf.  The  term  "continental  slope"  refers  to 
the  slope  from  the  edge  of  the  shelf  to  the 
abyssal.  "Continental  terrace"  Is  understood 
to  be  that  part  of  the  submerged  land  mass 
that  forms  both  the  shelf  and  the  slope. 

In  appraising  our  nation's  right  to  control 
the  disposition  and  development  of  the 
natural  resources  on  the  continental  terrace 
and  its  right  to  the  marine  life  that  Inhabits 
the  waters  above  the  terrace,  it  is  Important 
to  remember  that  a  nation's  Jurisdiction  can 
be  lUened  to  a  bundle  of  sticks.  Landward 
of  a  baseline,  which  is  low  water  line  or 
stralght-Une  Joining  points  along  an  Irregu- 
lar coast  line,  the  coastal  nation  has  exacUy 
the  power  it  has  on  land,  a  complete  bundle 
of  Jurisdictional  sticks.  Outward  from  the 
baseline  to  the  limit  of  territorial  waters, 
say  three  miles,  as  our  government  Insists,  or 
six.  or  twelve,  or  more,  as  other  nations  claim, 
the  coastal  nation  has  most  of  the  sovereign 
power  It  has  on  land.  These  extend  to  all  four 
elements  of  the  marine  environment — the 
seabed,  the  overlying  water,  the  water  sur- 
face, and  the  superjacent  air  space.  This  near 
plenary  control  over  territorial  waters  is 
subject  under  international  law  to  the  ease- 
ment In  favor  of  Innocent  passage  of  mer- 
chant ships  and  war  ships  in  peacetime. 
subject  to  certain  restrictions. 

Beyond  territorial  waters,  some  sticks  begin 
to  fall  out  of  the  bundle  of  sovereign  powers. 
Coastal  nations,  under  International  law, 
have  some  powers  beyond  the  belt  of  terri- 
torial waters,  but  these  are  restricted,  extra- 
territorial powers.  For  example,  with  respect 
to  the  surface,  the  Convention  on  the  Terri- 
torial Sea  and  Contiguous  Zone  provides  that 
a  contiguous  zone  may  be  established  to 
encompass  a  belt  twelve  miles  wide,  meas- 
ured from  the  same  baseline  from  which  the 
territorial  waters  are  measured.  In  this  con- 
tiguous zone,  the  coastal  nation  may,  for 
example,  exercise  exclusive  control  of  fish- 
eries. Beyond  that,  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
Is  part  of  the  high  seas  over  which  the 
coastal  nation  has  no  more  power  than  any 
other  nation  of  the  world. 
*  The  potential  value  of  the  undersea  area 
adjacent  to  the  coast  of  the  United  States  in 
terms  of  mineral  resources  and  food  sources 
Is  almost  beyond  estimate. 

For  instance,  the  Importance  of  offshore 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  is  reflected  In 
estimates  that,  within  two  decades.  30%  to 
40  Tc  of  the  domestic  and  world  production 
will  come  from  offshore  sources.  Currently. 
15'"r  of  United  States  production  of  sulfur 
comes  from  offshore,  and  additional  sulfur 
areas  have  been  Identified  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  While  the  potential  for  offshore  solid 
minerals  Is  still  in  the  exploratory  stage,  pro- 
jections show  that  U.S.  consumption  of  many 
commodities  will  double  by  1980.  Addition- 
ally, the  demand  for  sand,  gravel,  shells,  and 
other  construction  materials  dredged  from 
near  shore  waters  Is  Increasing  significantly 
In  areas  where  rapid  urbanization  is  simul- 
taneously enlarging  the  need  and  excluding 
land  sources  of  supply.  The  value  of  all 
minerals  produced  from  Federal  and  state 
offshore  waters  in  the  past  decade  exceeds 
87.5  billion.  Including  petroleum  production 
valued  at  about  $6  billion. 

Also  of  some  commercial  importance  are 
varieties  of  seaweed  to  be  found  off  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  California  kelp, 
which  Is  machine  harvested  as  a  source  of 
algln,  Is  of  greatest  importance. 

In  terms  of  animal  resources  in  the  waters 
superjacent  to  the  continental  terrace,  the 
fishing   Industries   that   have   fiourlshed   In 
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our  coastal  states  testify  to  the  wealth  of 
this  particular  food  source.  However,  these 
same  Industries  testify  to  the  need  for  wise 
management  and  conservation  of  a  contin- 
ually diminishing  supply  of  commercially 
harvestable  marine  animal  life.  Of  particular 
concern  In  my  State  of  Alaska  is  the  manage- 
ment of  the  salmon  harvest.  The  Japanese, 
operating  a  mother-ship  fleet  consisting  of 
nearly  400  salmon  vessels,  were  taking  sal- 
mon originating  in  Alaskan  river  systems 
during  June  and  July.  During  this  same 
period,  observations  by  a  U.S.  fishery  patrol 
unit  revealed  that  catches  of  salmon — ma- 
ture sockeye  salmon  on  their  way  to  Bristol 
Bay — were  being  made  by  a  small  fleet  of 
6  South  Korean  vessels.  In  1967  a  total  of 
nearly  1200  Soviet  and  Japanese  vessels  were 
sighted  operating  In  the  Bering  Sea  and  the 
North  Pacific.  About  500  of  these  vessels 
operated  in  the  Eastern  Bering  Sea  on  the 
Alaskan  continental  shelf. 

For  me,  these  activities  raise  two  distinct 
problems:  (1)  to  what  seaward  boundary 
should  the  United  States  assert  exclusive 
American  Jurisdiction  over  submarine  min- 
eral development,  and,  (2)  to  what  seaward 
boundary  should  the  United  States  assert 
exclusive  American  Jurisdiction  over  the 
management  and  disposition  of  the  food  re- 
sources of  the  sea. 

Let  us  look  first  to  the  basis  for  assertion 
of  exclusive  American  rights  to  the  mineral 
development  of  the  continental  terrace.  From 
all  evidence,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume 
that  the  value  of  potential  mineral  discover- 
ies will  end  at  the  edge  of  the  shelf.  In  addi- 
tion, there  Is  no  way  to  clearly  delineate, 
satisfactorily,  the  limits  of  the  shelf  for  na- 
tional claims  and  take  Into  account  all  spe- 
cific situations  that  arise.  There  Is,  however, 
a  clear  and  easily  defined  manner  In  estab- 
lishing a  boundary  of  the  terrace,  and  we 
shall  brlefiy  discuss  this  point  later.  Since 
1945,  when  President  Truman  proclaimed 
that  ".  .  .  the  United  States  regards  the 
natural  resources  of  the  subsoil  and  the 
seabed  of  the  continental  shelf  beneath  the 
high  seas  but  contiguous  to  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States  as  app>ertalnlng  to  the  United 
States,  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol", it  has  been  the  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  regard  the  resources  of  the  con- 
tinental shelf  as  within  the  jurisdictional 
bundle  of  sticks  that  belongs  to  the  United 
States. 

In  1951  the  International  Law  Commis- 
sion for  all  Intents  and  purposes  gave  leglti- 
nxacy  to  President  Truman's  proclamation  by 
recommending  that  a  coastal  nation  should 
have  control  and  Jurisdiction  over  the 
natural  resources  of  a  continental  shelf,  con- 
tiguous to  the  coast  but  outside  the  area  of 
Its  territorial  waters  "where  the  depth  of 
the  superjacent  waters  admits  of  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
seabed  and  subsoil."  Neither  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Commission  nor  the  Truman 
proclamation  Included  any  reference  to 
depth  or  defined  the  term  continental  shelf. 

The  first  reference  to  depth  or  an  attempt 
to  define  the  recommendations  of  the  Inter- 
national Law  Commission  was  made  by  that 
body  in  1953  when  it  defined  coastal  Juris- 
diction of  the  shelf  lands  solely  In  terms  of 
water  depth,  using  200  meters  as  the  outside 
limit.  In  March  of  1956.  20  American  nations, 
which  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Commis- 
sion's 1953  recommendations  met  at  Cludad 
Trujillo  and  adopted  a  resolution  that  would 
admit  national  Jurisdiction  to  a  depth  of  200 
meters,  or  beyond  that  limit  to  a  depth  of 
the  superjacent  waters  which  would  admit 
the  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  seabed  and  subsoil.  The  International 
Law  Commission  met  a  week  after  the  Cludad 
TruJlUo  American  meeting  and.  In  essence, 
adopted  the  American  position  which  placed 
national  Jurisdiction  at  any  depth  that  £kd- 
mltted  exploitation  of  the  resources  of  the 
seabed  and  subsoil. 
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In  1968,  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  convened  in  Geneva. 
The  Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf  was 
one  of  the  end  products  of  this  meeting.  The 
language  used  in  the  Convention  was  the 
same  as  that  recommended  by  the  20  Ameri- 
can nations  at  Cludad  TruJlUo  and  that  of 
the  1956  International  Law  Commission 
recommendations.  The  Convention  was  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States  in  1960  and  went 
into  effect  on  June  10,  1964.  when  the  22nd 
nation  ratified  that  agreement. 

Essentially  then,  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  In  the  continental  margin  are  con- 
trolled by  the  1958  Convention  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  This  recognizee  in  the  coastal 
nations  exclusive  "sovereign  rights"  to  the 
exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  "continental  shelf".  The 
Convention  uses  the  term  continental  shelf 
as  shorthand  expression  which  refers  to  the 
submarine  areas  adjacent  to  the  coasts  but 
outside  the  territorial  sea  to  a  depth  of  200 
meters  or,  as  the  Convention  asserts  In  Ar- 
ticle I,  beyond  that  limit  to  where  the  depth 
of  the  superjacent  waters  admits  of  exploita- 
tion of  the  natural  resources  of  that  area. 
This,  of  course,  extends  coastal  Jurisdiction 
beyond  the  continental  shelf,  and  the  Con- 
vention does  this  deliberately.  In  light  of  the 
relative  ease  with  which  a  geo-legal  defini- 
tion of  the  continental  terrace  can  be  made. 
It  would  seem  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States  to  Interpret  the  wording  of  the 
Convention  to  mean  the  continental  terrace 
to  alleviate  possible  problems  of  disputes 
that  may  arise  from  some  unforeseeable  con- 
tingencies. Article  II  of  the  Convention  as- 
serts that  these  rights  are  exclusive  In  the 
sense  that,  if  the  coastal  nation  does  not 
explore  or  exploit  these  resources,  then  no 
one  may  undertake  these  activities.  Again, 
we  can  see  the  desirability  of  a  firmly  fixed 
boundary  that  Is  easily  definable  rather  than 
the  fairly  fuzzy  one  of  the  Convention.  Ar- 
ticle III  of  the  Convention  clearly  states  that 
the  seabed  rights  of  the  coastal  state  do  not 
affect  the  status  of  the  superjacent  waters  as 
high  seas  or  that  of  the  air  space  above  these 
waters.  There  are,  however,  valuable  re- 
sources In  the  overlying  water  column  In  the 
form  of  food  resources  whlcii  brings  us  to  a 
discussion  of  our  second  question,  to  what 
seaward  boundary  should  the  United  States 
assert  exclusive  American  Jurisdlotion  over 
the  management  of  and  disposition  of  the 
food  resources  of  the  sea. 

The  European  Fisheries  Convention  of 
1964,  although  limiting  its  effect  to  the 
parties  of  the  Convention,  represents  the  first 
multilateral  agreement  which  recognized 
that  a  state  Is  entitled  to  fix  the  limits  of  its 
territorial  sea  up  to  a  maximum  of  6  nautical 
miles  with  a  contiguous  fishing  zone  extend- 
ing not  further  than  12  nautical  miles  from 
the  baseline  of  Its  territorUl  sea.  The  Con- 
vention further  provides  that  the  filing 
vessels  of  any  i>arty,  which  had  made  a  prac- 
tice of  fishing  in  the  outer  6  miles  of  a  fish- 
ing zone,  retain  these  fishing  rights  for  an 
unlimited  period  provided  that  they  do  not 
fish  for  stocks  or  In  any  area  substantially 
different  from  those  they  have  habitually 
exploited.  The  United  States  Is  not  a  party 
to  this  convention. 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  mineral  resources. 
It  is  absurd  to  assert  that  fish  Inhabit  areas 
of  oceans  convenient  to  the  Convention 
definition  of  exclusive  fishing  rights.  Indeed, 
as  early  as  1938,  it  was  recognized  by  Anthony 
Diamond,  then  Delegate  to  Congress  from 
Alaska,  and  others,  that  the  migratory  prac- 
tices of  salmon,  for  Instance,  carried  them 
far  afield  from  the  fishing  zone  and  that  the 
practices  of  foreign  and  American  fishing 
vessels  outside  the  fishing  zone  areas  could. 
In  fact  do.  irreparable  harm  to  that  species. 
Mr.  Dlfimond  cited  the  near  destruction  of 
the  Siberian  fisheries  of  Siberia  in  1937  due 
to  unwise  management  and  conservation 
practices.  At  that  time,  he  was  concerned  lest 
the  same  thing  happen  to  the  Alaskan  salmon 
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Intfiutry.  Today  we  fae«  the  same  problem. 
As  I  cited  earll«r,  In  1967  about  600  foreign 
veasels  were  obterred  flahlng  In  tbe  B«rlng 
Sea  over  the  coqtlnental  shelf  lands  adjacent 
to  Alaska,  Any  fisherman  of  fresh  water 
lakee  that  have  been  over  fished  can  tell  you 
of  the  dlsastrotis  consequences  of  uncon- 
trolled manageibent  of  fishing.  Salmon  are 
particularly  vufeierable  to  over  fishing  be- 
cause of  their  niigratory  habits.  Yet  there  la 
no  way  we  can  now  control  those  nations 
who  are  not  a  party  to  the  North  Pacific 
Pishing  Treaty  from  harvesting  salmon  be- 
yond our  terrltoHal  waters. 

I  suggest  It  wbuld  be  In  the  best  Interests 
of  this  nation  tmd  every  coastal  nation  to 
assert  exclusive  fishery  rights  In  the  waters 
that  He  above  thielr  continental  terrace  lands. 
I  would  alao  sugfest  that  this  nation  take  the 
lead  in  seeking  international  recognition  of 
this  right.  We  (annot  continue  to  allow  a 
pillage  of  the  marine  resources  above  the 
continental  terriee. 

In  summary,  I  assert  that  the  United 
States  ought  to  leek  to  have  the  definition  of 
exploltablllty  in  the  Convention  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  modified  so  that  the  term  em- 
braces the  entire  continental  terrace.  Sec- 
ondly, I  assert  tt  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of 
this  nation  for  the  United  States  to  claim 
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ezelualvely  fishery  rights  In  the  waters  super- 
jacent to  the  continental  terrace  and  seek 
International  recognition  of  this  claim. 
Neither  of  these  assertlena  Is  Inconsistent 
with  the  right  of  Innocent  passage  nor  with 
the  basic  Intent  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Continental  Shelf. 

It  Is  my  imderatandlng  that  the  position  I 
have  voiced  today  Is  In  basic  agreement  with 
that  of  the  current  administration  In  my 
home  State  of  Alaska.  Today  I  seek  broad 
federal  acceptance  of  this  position  and  will 
submit  legislation  to  that  effect  In  the  near 
future. 


Augtist  IS,  1969 


RESULTS  OP  POLL 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  I  recently 
sent  out  a  legislative  questionnaire  to 
constituents  In  the  Seventh  District, 
querying  them  on  10  different  issues.  I 
was  most  impressed  by  the  enthusiastic 


response  registered  in  the  district  to 
this  poll.  While  the  returns  were  exten- 
sive in  number,  they  were  also  highly 
enlightening  in  content.  Of  equal  Im- 
port was  the  conversant  tbne  of  the  com- 
ments that  many  chose  to  attach  to 
their  completed  questionnaires. 

Revealing  as  well  as  reassuring,  a 
sampling  such  as  this  offers  perhaps  the 
best  method  of  determining  the  extent 
of  cohesion  that  exists  between  Con- 
gressman and  constituency.  In  short,  It 
affords  the  legislator  a  barometer  that 
can  be  of  continued  and  real  benefit  in 
helping  him  effectively  r^resent  his 
district. 

Most  significant,  I  think,  is  the  fact 
that  over  30,000  constituents  chose  to 
return  this  questionnaire,  and  thus,  to 
involve  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  our 
Oovemment;  they  have  chosen  to  have 
their  voices  heard.  Achievement  begins 
with  action;  action  of  the  very  sort 
taken  by  these  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  submit  for 
inclusion  In  the  Record  the  results  of 
thispoU: 


Percentile  rnulb 


His 


Hm 


1.  Do  you  think  our  cuirent  dratt  system  should  be: 

(i)  Retained  as  is. 

(b)  Alwlished. 

(c)  Based  on  a|  lottery  system  as  recently  called  for  by 

PresidenI  Niion. 
No  response 

2.  Do  you  think  we  shiuld  settle  the  Vietnam  War  by: 

(a)  All-out  military  escalation  

(b)  Seeking  >  sertlement  through  negotiation  as  pro- 

posed by  President  Nijon 

(c)  Unilateral  Withdrawal  of  all  our  Armed  Forcas...... 

No  respons^  .        .    

3.  Oo  you  favor  a  Gonrnment-gueranteed  annual  wage  as  »' 

means  of  attackiiK  poverty? 

(a)  Yes. 

(b)  No.. 

(c)  Undecided.] 
No  respons 

4.  Do  you  favor  legislation  to  limit  the  number  of  mandatory 
questions  in  the  IS70  census? 

(a)  res .1. 

(b)  No I 

(c)  Undacidedl 

No  responie 

5.  With  regard  to  curraht  tax  reform  legislation,  do  you  feel  that 

tax-exempt  foundbtions  should: 

(a)  Be  permitted  to  keep  their  tax-exempt  status 

fb)  Be  taxed  o«  profits 

(e)  Receive  no  exemptions  at  all 

(d)  Be  better  defined  by  the  Congress  and  more  ckoely 

watched  |>y  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 

No  response 
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6.  Oo  you  feel  the  proposed  ABM  system  is: 

(a)  Necessary 

(b)  Unnecessary 

No  response 

7.  Do  you  feel  the  7-percent  Investment  tax  credit  should  be: 

(a)  Repealed 

(b)  Retained 

(c)  No  opinion 

Noresponse .    ... 

8.  Do  you  think  the  27]<-percOTt  oil  depletion  allowincs  should 

be: 

(a)  Retained _ 

(b)  Lowered 

(c)  Eliminated 

(d)  No  opinton 

No  response _ .._ 

9.  Which  course  of  action  do  yoti  favor  In  dealing  with  campus 

unrest: 

(a)  More  Federal  laws 

(b)  More  use  of  local  law  entorcenient  by  university 

administrators 

(c)  A  combination  of  (a)  and  (b) 

(d)  No  action 

Noresponse 

10.  Do  you  favor  a  mandatory  retirement  age  of  70  for  members 
of  the  legislative  and  judicial  branches? 

(a)  Yes 

(b)  No... 

(c)  Favor  no  change 

No  response 
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VETERANS  C»F  REMAGEN  BRIDGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

oi^  coNKScnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSi:  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  our  i  colleague,  the  Honorable 
KzN  Hechler  I  of  West  Virginia,  I  re- 
cently announced  in  my  congressional 
district  that  i\e  was  Interested  in  ob- 
taining the  naiies  of  World  War  II  vet- 
erans of  the  Rht  crossing  of  the  Rhine 
famed  Remagen  Bridge, 
received  a  number  of  let- 
veterans  or  their  rela- 
tives, and  copies  of  such  letters  were 
forwarded  to  Congressman  Hechler.  As 
jolleague  is  the  author  of 
book    "The    Bridge    at 


River  over  the 
I  have  since 
ters  from  suet 


you  know,  our 
a    best-selling 


Remagen,"  wh:  ch  has  been  made  into  a 


movie  by  United  Artists  and  will  shortly 
be  released  for  public  showing  through- 
out the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  capture  of  the  Rema- 
gen Bridge  and  the  first  crossing  of  the 
Rhine  River  at  that  point  took  place  on 
March  7,  1945.  The  crossing  of  the  bridge 
by  the  JJS.  9th  Armored  Division  was 
one  of  the  most  heroic  episodes  in  mod- 
ern American  military  history,  and  later 
proved  to  be  a  turning  point  in  the  war 
in  Europe. 

I  believe  that  all  those  who  were  in- 
strumental in  capturing,  crossing,  and 
holding  this  bridge  on  this  historic  oc- 
casion during  World  War  n  deserve  to 
be  honored.  I  do  not  know  what  plans 
Congressman  Hechler  has  in  mind  by 
way  of  pajrlng  tribute  to  them,  but  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor 
them  by  placing  their  names  in  the 
Record.  The  names  of  the  following  men 
from  Eastern  Connecticut  have  been  for- 


warded to  me  as  veterans  of  the  Rema- 
gen Bridge: 

Raymond  W.  Aucoln,  RPD  #1,  Wauregan 
Rd.,  Danlelson,  Conn. 

Gregory  Curtis,  Oak  Terrace,  Durham, 
Conn. 

Nicholas  DeOange,  842  Montauk  Ave.,  New 
London,  Conn. 

L.  J.  Pranceeconl,  2004  Shepard  Ave.,  Ham- 
den,  Conn. 

Saverlo  R.  La  Terra,  107  Park  Ave.  Ext., 
Uncasvllle,  Conn. 

William  E.  Mlchaud,  Thompson  Ave.,  Put- 
nam, Conn. 

James  S.  Nlblll,  Seaside  Ave.,  Westbroolc, 
Conn. 

Hlrschel  Rablnow,  64  Mason  Drive,  New 
Brlt:aln,  Conn. 

Howard  L.  Traeger,  RFD  #3,  Norwich, 
Conn. 

Irving  W.  Wessman,  37  Diane  Lane,  Bristol, 
Conn. 

Joseph  P.  Wllkos,  61  Bay  View  Rd..  Nlan- 
tic.  Conn. 

Rader  Wilson,  32  Great  Plains  Rd.,  Nor- 
wich, Conn. 
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GEORGIA-PACIFIC'S  REDWOCM3 

GIFT    REVEALS    NEW    FACES    OF 
TIMBER  BARONS 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or    OREGON 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13.  1969 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Her- 
bert Lundy,  editor  of  the  editorial  page 
of  the  Oregonian,  Portland,  who  is  a 
noted  conservationist,  has  written  a  most 
Interesting  and  excellent  article  concern- 
ing the  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  and  its 
contribution  to  recreation  and  conserva- 
tion. All  who  are  genuinely  Interested  In 
these  areas  should  have  an  owjortunlty 
to  read  Mr.  Lundy's  article  which  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues: 
Georgia-Pactfic's  Rn)wooD8  Gut  Reveals 
New  Pace  or  Timber  Barons 
(By  Herbert  Lundy) 

The  tin^ber  Industry  took  a  fearful  beating 
from  outdoor  conservation  spokesmen  in 
their  commendable  and  successful  efforte  to 
set  aside  large  areas  of  redwoods  In  California 
as  a  national  park.  To  whip  up  public  sup- 
port, lumbermen  were  pictured  as  the  beasts 
of  the  forest  out  to  lay  low  every  tree  and 
leave  the  giant  redwoods  only  a  memory. 

But  now  comes  the  Georgia-Pacific  Corpo- 
ration, one  of  the  largest  forest  products 
companies,  with  a  gift  of  two  redwood  grovee 
totaling  390  acres  on  the  Van  Duzen  River 
in  northern  California.  The  groves  contain 
an  estimated  $6  million  worth  of  timber,  in- 
cluding 206  acres  of  old  growth  up  to  800 
years  in  age  and  15-feet  In  diameter. 

With  the  national  goal  established  by  Con- 
gress being  26  million  new  homes  by  1978 — an 
average  of  2.6  million  a  year  compared  with 
the  present  construction  rate  of  1.5  million — 
some  eyebrows  may  be  raised  by  Georgia- 
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Pactflo'a  donation  to  the  public.  After  all,  the 
prime  redwood  in  this  gift  package  would 
provide  houses  for  a  million  people. 

But  the  nationtJ  Interest  also  demands 
preservation  of  large  stands  of  these  mag- 
nlflcent  treee,  not  as  •'wlldameae"  but  as 
protected  area*  to  be  visited  by  millions  of 
Americans  and  visitors  from  afar.  The  deed 
wae  given  to  The  Nature  Conservancy,  a  pri- 
vately organized,  national,  nonprofit  orga- 
nization formed  to  acquire  and  protect  out- 
standing natural  areas.  The  California  Park 
System  will  administer  the  tract  12  mUes 
from  Portuna,  Calif. 

Georgia-Pacific  is  only  one  of  the  many 
large  wood  products  firms  which  recognize 
responsibility  to  communities  and  the  public 
generally.  But  In  Oregon  alone,  Portland- 
ba«ed  Georgia-Pacific  provides  600,000  acree 
of  deer  hunting  territory  and  maintains  sev- 
eral parks  for  public  recreation. 

It  la  a  pleasure  to  report  G-P's  Interest  in 
recreation  and  conservation  because,  as  al- 
most everyone  in  Oregon  knows,  Georgia- 
Pacific's  intentions  were  viewed  with  much 
suspicion  when  It  entCTed  Washington  and 
Oregon  after  World  War  II  and  started  buy- 
ing vast  timber  acreages  and  operating 
comiMinles. 

Robert  B.  Pamplln,  president,  made  no 
bonee  of  this  the  other  day  in  addressing  a 
luncheon  of  Oregon  business  leaders  on  be- 
half of  his  board  of  directors  at  the  Portland 
Hilton. 

"MoBt  of  you  can  r«nember  then  that  the 
'common  gossip'  among  a  lot  of  people  around 
town  was  that  we  would  be  broke  within  a 
few  years  and  that  we  were  'cutting  out  and 
getting  out,' "  he  said.  Then  he  gave  sc«ne 
statistics: 

Georgia-Pacific's  sales  in  1954  were  $65 
million,  profit  that  year  was  $1,794,000  and 
net  worth  was  $22  million. 

"It  Is  with  pleasure  that  I  can  state  today 
our  sales  last  year  were  over  $1  billion  and 
our  profits  were  $76  milUon — or,  in  other 
words,  our  profits  last  year  were  more  than 
our  sales  In  1954.  Prom  this  you  can  see  we 
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ai«  quite  a  long  way  from  being  broke  I  Pur- 
thermore.  Instead  of  cutting  out  and  getting 
out,  we  now  have  in  Oregon  an  investment 
of  over  $300  million,  and  over  5.500  employee 
whose  annual  payroll  last  year  topped  $47 
million." 

a«orgla-Paclflc,  on  the  basis  of  this  phe- 
nomenal growth,  evidently  could  afford  the 
redwoods  gift  to  the  nation.  Still,  the  com- 
pany didn't  have  to  do  It.  There  ought  to  be 
a  big  public  hand  for  the  enlightened  man- 
agenvent  and  pubUc  conscience  of  this  group 
of  "timber  barons." 


CONSTITUENT  POLL  OF  THE  SEV- 
ENTH OHIO  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  each  of  the  past  3  years  I  have 
surveyed  the  citizens  of  the  Seventh 
Ohio  Congressional  District  for  a  reflec- 
tion of  their  viewpoints  on  current  and 
anticipated  issues  regarding  legislation. 
I  have  found  the  results  of  these  polls 
very  valuable  in  helping  to  assess  the 
opinions  of  my  constituents.  The  high 
ratio  of  returns  of  questionnaires  dur- 
ing past  years  also  Indicates  that  the 
public  considers  its  views  necessary  for 
the  proper  functioning  of  their  Govern- 
ment. 

With  the  1968  survey  of  the  Seventh 
Ohio  District  now  going  out  to  my  con- 
stituents, I  ask  that  the  questions  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  When  the  re- 
sponses have  been  tabulated,  I  will  also 
share  the  results  with  my  colleagues. 


SURVEY  OF  THE  7TH  OHIO  DISTRICT.  BY  CONGRESSMAN  Cl^RENCE  i.  BROWN 
III  you  hiv*  no  opinion,  piMM  do  not  «nsw«r| 


HI* 


Hwf 


WAR  AND  MILITARY 

1   It  there  are  no  meaninjtul  developmenU  in  the  Vietnimese  peace  Ulkj  In  Pim  soon,  which  eoorse  should  the  United  States  follow?  (Check  one)  ^ 

[^  cS^Ie'Sgh;?^  S^'nS  rJ^«l  Vii^visiin-of  iieitiiniand  miiiii  tfiip  withdr^Wili;  with^  D 

lighting  when  and  where  possible.                          .            .  „  D 

(c)  Withdraw  U.S.  lorces  regardless  ot  progress  in  the  Pans  peace  talks --y:,  :■;-■■  Yr'aiilUVti Ym" D 

2.  Do  you  (avor  the  proposed  limited  anliballistic  missile  defense  system  (ABM),  with  installations  around  strategic  ICBM  sites? t«..........  u 

POVERTY  AND  WELFARE 

3.  Do  you  favor  a  2-year  extension  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  as  an  agency  to  study  and  initiato  new  programs  to  aid  in  the  fight    jj,^--  -------  g 

against  poverty? 

4.  Should  private  industry  be  granted  tax  incentives  to:                                                                                                                             ....Yes D 

(a)  Engage  in  job-training  programs? -• ' " " |i|g  '"'  ".".'.  Q 

(b)  Aid  black  capitalism  projects? ■-- -i.- v  -  - -i:  v - Yei '.  D 

5.  Do  you  favor  automatic  cost-of-living  adjustments  in  social  security  benefits? ^^-- q 

6.  Should  Congress  enact  national  welfare  benefit  standards  to  replace  the  present  system  of  State  standards? uV."'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  D 

7.  Should  welfare  recipients  be  required  to  work,  if  physically  able,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  welfare  benefits? ^."..'.'.. '.'.'.'.  D 

TAXES  AND  INFLATION 

8  Which  of  the  following  proposed  tax  reforms  do  you  favor?  (Mark  as  many  as  appropriate):                     „iH^.u.»i»».                                 Ym  □ 

(a)  Enl«:tment  ofa  minimum  Federal  income  tax  for  citizens  with  substantial  incomes  by  limiting  their  use  of  deductions tw..........  u 

Ybs'""  Q 

(b)  Exempt  tamilies  with  less  than  W.OOO  annual  income  from  paying  any  Federal  income  taxes No.'.'.'.'.".'.'."  □ 

(c)  Tax  earnings  of  investments  and  businesses  owned  by  foundations,  social  and  fraternal  organizations  and  churches Yei..........  D 

(d)  Allow  parents  and/or  students  to  deduct  the  full  cost  of  college  or  vocational  education  expenses  from  their  Federal  income  taxes Yes D 

Yes         D 

(e)  Eliminate  or  reduce  the  oil  depletion  allowance ^o O 

(f)  Repeal  the  7  percent  investment  tax  credrt  allowed  to  industry  for  capital  expenditures  lor  new  equipment  and  facilittss Y«..........  D 

Yes ' '  D 

(g)  Repeal  the  tax  exempt  status  of  State  and  municipal  bonds No.'.'.' ".!!'.. I  D 

(h)  Permit  individuals  to  claim  a  Federal  tax  deduction  for  a  total  contribution  of  up  to  $100  to  political  candidates  or  parties  (including  non-     Yes D 

partisan  contests)  to  encourage  more  participation  in  our  electnn  process - 

(0  Permit  industriw  to  deduct  from  their  Federal  income-tax  paymenta  invesUnenta  made  to  control  air  end  water  pollution 1S.\":::.::'.  □ 
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SURVEY  OF  THE  7TH  OHIO  OlSTRia.  BY  CONGRESSMAH  CLARENCE  J.  BROWM— Continuad 
[If  you  tunt  no  opinion,  pImm  do  not  answtr] 


August  13,  1969 


"1 


Herj 


TAXES  AND  INaATION— Continued 

9.  Which  measures  do  you  favor  being  taiien  to  halt  inflation7  (Mark  as  many  as  appropriate) 

(a)  Extension  01  the  Federal  income  tax  aurcharge 

(b)  Reduced  Fsderal  spending 

(c)  Wage  and  [irice  controls ..'.'.".".". 

(d)  Higher  intefest  rates. 

10.  It  Federal  spending 

Poverty. . 
Education 
Health... 
Agriculture 


must  be  reduced  list  the  order  in  which  you  think  such  cuts  should  be  made  (NumbeV  the  firirareayou'wOT^^ 
Mis  Hers  His  Hers 


a 
a 
a 

o 


Highways. 
Welfare.... 

Foreign  aid . 
Crime  control. 


Space  exploration 

Air  and  water  pollution  control. 
Military  research  and  hardware. 


His 


(irthiJroidttdfSS^^^^ 

12.  Would  you  be  willmi  to  pay  rncreased  SUte  and  local  Income  taies  to  finance  the  Nation's  needs  if  Federal  Income  taxes  were  reducwjr Yw."" 


GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 


No. 


D 
D 

a 
a 


'^   ""jemceV*"  '*"""'f  "'  '"*  '""'  °^"  Department  from  the  Cabinet  and  the  formation  of  a  nonprofit  Government  corporatnn  to  run  the  postal    Yes Q 


1 4.  Should  the  Congress  enact  legislation  prohibiting  strikes  by  public  employees? Yes 


No. 


15  Should  public  empio  rees  be  allowed  to  join  labor  unions? yl: 


No. 


a 
a 
a 
a 

D 

a 

D 

a 


16.  Which  approach  do  nou  favor  in  national  agricultural  policies?  (Choose  one)- 

(a)  Continuatioi  of  the  present  farm  program. 

(b)  Direct  contrfls  on  (arm  commodity  production.. 

(c)  Expansion  oj  consumption  ol  farm  products  through  free  or  low-cost  distribution  to  the  poor  of  surplus  wmmodities  purchased  by' the 

rederal  uevernment  to  maintain  farm  prices. 

(d)  Terminationot  production  controls  and  price  support  programs  so  as  to  rely  on  free  markets  (supply  and  demand)  to  set  prices  and  pro-  a 

•  M  Retire  10,000,000  Kres  of  farmland  per  year  through  the  use  of  Government  funds  (on  a  bid  basis)  n 

^         .CDl  Areyou  a  timer? .'.'"'.'''".""'"" Yes n 

I  CAMPUS  DISORDERS  "" ° 

17.  Should  Federal  aid  bs  denied  to  students  who  engage  in  disruptive  campus  demonstrations? Yes  D 

18.  Should  Federal  aid  b  i  denied  to  institutions  which  tail  to  set  up  procedures  (or  controlling  campus  disorders? Yw.'."."^"""  n 

ELECTORAL  REFORM 

19.  Which  system  of  eleding  the  President  do  you  favor?  (Choose  one): 

(a)  Direct  popular  election,  with  a  runoff  if  none  of  the  candidates  receives  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote 

(b)  Selection  of  iresidential  electors  from  each  o(  the  States' congressional  districts,  with  the  election  settled  by  Cong"res$"ilnonVot'thecVndi-' 

dales  receives  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes. 

(c)  Proyrde  (or  »  proportional  division  o(  each  State's  electoral  votes  according  to  the  share  of  popular  votes  each  candidate  received  in  the 
/..»  ^  ^'?"'  *'"  '?*  «'«•"">  «»'"«  '0  the  Congress  if  no  candidate  receives  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes 

(d)  No  change  i(  the  present  system..  

20.  Should  the  voting  ag< 


No. 


21.  Please  assess  the  job ; 
President  Richar 

His 

Hers 

Senator  Stephen 

His 

Hers 

Senator  William 

His 

Hers 

Congressman  Clalence  J.  Brown: 

His... 

Hers. 


tomg: 
:  JibiV" 


22.  Please  indicate  your  j 

23.  What  is  your  political 

24.  What  is  your  age?  . . . 
How  can  I  be  o(  better  se 


MEL  WOOD 

ING  CENTET 
-    THE  NATION 


be  lowered  nationally  from  21  years? v., 

No  ' 

...       K   .K   .  „  .,      ,.  ,  EVALUATING  YOUR  PUBLIC  SERVANTS 

being  done  by  the  following  public  officials: 

Nixon: 


a 

□ 

a 

D 

a 
a 


D 
D 

D 
D 

Hers 


a 
a 
a 
a 


a 

a 

a 

D 

D 
D 

a 

D 
□ 


D 

a 

D 


D 
D 

a 

D 


□ 

D 

a 
o 

D 

a 


Excellent 
Excellent 

Excellent 
Excellent  . 

Excellent . 
Excellent  . 

Excellent  . 
ExMllant . 


.  Good 
.  Good 

Good 
.  Good 

.  Good 
Good  . 

Good 
.  Good  . 


Average Below 

Average  Below 


Average 
Average 


Below 
Below 


Average Below 

Average Below 


Average 
Average 


Below 
Below 


average 
average 

average 
average 

average 
average 

average  . 
average  . 


Poor 
Poor 

Poor 
Poor 

Poor 
Poor 

Poor 
Poor 


RESPONDENT  INFORMATION 


brT.'ri'n^p'iVSJ-J'n''''''-  'l^nin^^P'?"'  ^'  *?;'"°  *"  ^''^^  ^i,^^-^°°  '<>  i^°-<^  C;  JIO.OOO  to  J15.0G0  c;  JIS.OOO  to  J25.C00  C;  more  than  »5.000  D. 
YouT^wile*?  Independent Democrat Your  wife's?  Republican Independent Democrat 

I  to  you  as  your  Congressman? 


AOpiCirULTURAL  TRAIN- 
AN  EXAMPLE  FOR 


HON.  JOSIPH  D.  TYDINGS 


OF    MARYLAND 


IN  THE  SENATE 
Wednesdai 


)P  THE  UNITED  STATES 
August  13.  1969 


Mr.  TYDINGd.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  primary  obstacles  in  providing  the 
mentally  retardeid  with  a  fruitful,  useful 
life  has  been  the  difficulty  in  finding 
meaningful  employment  for  them.  With- 
out special  training  these  people  are  not 
equipped  to  perform  in  an  unsheltered, 
competitive  envli  onment. 

Yet  proper  Jojb  training  for  the  re- 
not  available.  One  en- 


tarded  Is  usually 


couraging  excep^on  to  this  is  the  Mel- 


wood  Agricultural  Training  Center  in 
Upper  Marlboro,  Prince  Georges  County, 
Md.  The  center  provides  special  training 
in  elementary  horticultural  slcills  and  is 
a  glowing  example  of  what  can  be  done 
for  retarded  young  adults,  given  guidance 
by  skilled,  concerned  teachers,  and 
backed  by  active  community  support. 

We  in  Maryland  are  very  proud  of  the 
Melwood  Agricultural  Training  Center 
and  I  personally  feel  it  should  serve  as  a 
model  for  similar  centers  across  the 
country. 

What  makes  Melwood  so  unique,  and 
so  successful,  is  the  stress  the  center 
places  on  developing  a  sense  of  self- 
reliance  on  the  part  of  its  trainees.  The 
basic  agricultural  skills  are  taught  but 
the  emphasis  is  on  providing  the  under- 
standing, experience,  and  ability  required 


to  work  under  normal  conditions.  When 
the  trainee  is  judged  to  have  all  these, 
the  center  finds  him  suitable  employ- 
ment. Both  the  individual  and  society  at 
large  gain. 

Another  reason  for  Melwood's  success, 
and  a  most  encouraging  sign,  is  the  in- 
volvement and  participation  of  the  Upper 
Marlboro  and  Prince  Georges  commu- 
nity. Such  local  support  is  vital  if  a  proj- 
ect of  this  type  is  to  succeed. 

In  an  August  3,  1969,  New  York  Times 
article  entitled  "Where  Skills  Are  a  Har- 
vest," Barbara  Dubivsky  writes  about  the 
Melwood  Agricultural  Training  Center 
and  describes  its  programs  and  benefits. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Wheke  Skills  Are  a  Harvest 
(By  Barbara  Dubivsky) 
V^Tashinoton. — The  trees,  shrubs  and  plants 
at  the  Melwood  Agricultural  Training  Onter 
in  upper  Marlboro,  Md.  are  carefully  culti- 
vated, but  the  harvests  that  really  count  are 
self  reliance  and  skills  learned  by  the 
trainees. 

Established  under  the  auspices  of  th« 
Prince  George's  County  Association  For  Re- 
tarded Children.  Inc.,  as  a  non-profit  organi- 
zation, Melwood  uses  an  Intensified  form  of 
garden  therapy  to  achieve  employablllty  for 
voung  adults  previously  considered  untraln- 
"able  for  positions  In  the  work-a-day  world. 
Because  of  the  special  problems  Involved 
in  training  the  mentally  retarded,  there  Is 
no  specific  time  frame  for  entering  or  leaving 
the  facility.  Boys  are  accepted  whenever 
openings  exist  and  leave  as  soon  as  they 
achieve  competence  in  elementary  horticul- 
tural skills  and  are  Judged  to  have  developed 
satisfactory  Job  responsibility.  The  average 
stay  is  twelve  months. 

'The  center,  which  started  In  a  tent  six 
vears  ago  and  grew  Into  a  complex  of  build- 
ings through  the  efforts  of  local  Lions  clubs 
and  other  Interested  community  groups,  can 
presently  accommodate  20  boys.  Trainees  are 
referred  through  the  division  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Prince  George's  County,  which  pays  for  their 
pre-entry  medical  and  psychological  exami- 
nations and  underwrites  the  tuition  costs  of 
Just  under  seven  dollars  per  day  per  boy. 

Few  of  the  boys  know  a  coldframe  from  a 
potting  shed  when  they  first  report  to  the 
seven  acre  center  Just  outside  Washington 
and  most  of  them  couldn't  care  less.  What 
motivates  them  Is  the  chance  to  get  a  Job, 
like  everyone  else.  The  Interest  In  greenery 
comes  later  as  they  experience  the  satisfac- 
tion of  watching  things  they  have  tended 
grow  and  flotirlsh. 

The  wide  range  In  Intelligence  quotients 
and  the  special  emotional  problems  of  the 
mentally  disadvantaged  dictate  a  curricu- 
lum that  Is  necessarily  flexible  with  a  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  personal  approaches. 

"We  try  to  keep  the  newer  boys  near  the 
center  until  they  get  to  know  the  plants 
and  learn  some  self-sufficiency",  explains 
Earl  Copus.  Jr.,  Melwood's  dedicated  young 
director.  "They're  always  keen,  though,  to 
go  out  on  the  truck  with  the  older  boys  who 
work  out  In  the  field  during  the  spring  and 
fall  on  some  of  our  maintenance  contracts." 
During  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  the 
boys  are  closely  supervised  as  they  receive 
Individualized  Instruction  In  how  and  when 
to  water  plants,  how  to  Identify  and  use 
such  basic  agricultural  tools  as  rakes,  hoes 
and  shovels,  and  some  simple  aspects  of 
greenhouse  work.  When  they  have  achieved 
a  certain  stability  within  their  new  environ- 
ment, the  boys  are  assigned  to  small  work 
crews  where  they  learn  to  adjust  to  regular 
Job  conditions. 

While  there  is  no  fixed  course  of  study, 
certain  goals  are  kept  in  mind.  To  the 
level  of  his  ability,  each  boy  Is  taught  to 
transplant  and  fertilize  various  species  of 
plants  as  well  as  the  use  and  maintenance 
of  cultivators,  grinders,  sprayers,  etc.  He 
is  encouraged  to  acquire  basic  painting  and 
carpentry  skills  In  the  center's  workshops. 
Occasionally  In  the  early  stages  of  ad- 
justment, some  boys  experience  frustrations 
which  necessitate  special  counselling  by 
instructors  and  the  trainee's  big  brother 
who  serves  as  a  reassuring  link. 

A  garden  shop  on  the  premises  serves  as 
."something  of  an  Instant  therapy  facility. 
Here  the  boys  can  mix  a  little  bit  of  sand, 
water,  cement,  and  gravel,  pour  It  Into  a 
mold  and  something  that  looks  good  and 
people  pay  money  for  what  comes  out.  Basi- 
cally a  winter  project,  the  mold  produces 
attractive    bird    baths    and    an    assortment 
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of    decorative    outdoor    planters    and    urns, 
all  of  whlch-are  established  sellers. 

The  public  may  also  purchase  such  land- 
scaping plants  as  fiowerlng  cherry,  crab 
apple,  pin  oak,  maple,  yew,  Juniper  and 
dwarf  holly  at  the  center. 

To  help  the  boys  develop  a  better  under- 
standing of  Job  routine,  the  center  hours. 
8  AM  to  4:30  P.M.,  are  modeled  on  those 
of  commercial  establishments.  The  boys, 
who  live  at  home,  are  picked  up  and  re- 
turned to  designated  spots  by  school  buses. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  boys  have  never 
worked  before.  Now  and  then  the  parente  of 
a  beginning  trainee  will  complain  their  son 
arrives  home  too  tired  to  eat.  Because  of 
misguided,  over-protectlveness,  many  of 
them  have  led  extremely  sedentary  lives,  and 
tire  quickly  until  their  muscles  are  sufficient- 
ly exercised. 

What  the  boys  call  "pay"  Is  really  non- 
competitive Incentive  compensation  based  on 
attendance  and  Individual  ability  to  pro- 
gress. The  boys  can  take  home  anywhere  from 
(2  to  $20  each  week,  depending  on  the  effort 
they  put  out. 

As  there  are  no  graduations  at  Melwood, 
Richard  Barnard,  the  Job  placement  officer 
Is  constantly  looking  for  openings,  preferably 
ones  that  offer  the  boys  a  future.  The  boys 
biggest  need  Is  security.  They  can't  Jump 
from  Job  to  Job  without  risking  serious 
setbacks. 

Government  Is  a  popular  and  enthusiastic 
employer.  Several  boys  have  been  placed  at 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  research 
center  In  nearby  Beltsvllle.  Among  them  Is  a 
mongoloid  with  an  IQ  of  49  who  earns  82.80 
an  hour.  Two  boys  are  at  the  National  Ar- 
boretum and  a  fair  number  work  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Goodard  Space  Center. 

The  center  has  a  good  Job  follow-up  pro- 
gram with  frequent  consultations  during  the 
first  few  months.  Instructors  work  closely 
with  the  boys'  employers,  briefing  them  on 
which  areas  the  boys  are  strongest  In,  what 
their  weak  points  are  and  how  to  get  the 
best  out  of  each. 

Concern  for  the  welfare  of  marginal  stu- 
dents who  can  do  a  lot  but  will  never  quite  be 
able  to  compete  outside  a  sheltered  environ- 
ment, has  led  to  the  formation  of  plans  for 
an  open  company  to  be  operated  by  the 
center.  "We'd  concentrate  on  the  small  yard 
Jobs",  Barnard  says,  "the  kind  even  the 
smallest  commercial  firms  wouldn't  consider 
worth  the  time  and  effort,  pulling  weeds,  cut- 
ting grass,  etc."  Potindatlon  money  is  being 
sought  for  the  project. 

Sometime  early  this  fall,  Melwood  will  go 
coed.  Ten  girls,  already  selected,  will  help 
transform  a  borrowed  comer  of  the  green- 
house Into  a  demonstration  flower  shop 
where  they  will  be  taught  to  make  flower 
arrangements,  prepare  planters,  box  and 
wrap  cut-flowers,  pot  plants,  ring  up  sales, 
etc.  The  embryonic  program,  believed  to 
be  the  first  of  Its  kind  In  the  country  for 
mental  retardees,  has  enlisted  the  coopera- 
tion of  florists  In  surrounding  communities 
who  have  agreed  to  accept  the  girls  as  ap- 
prentice assistants.  If  a  grant  applied  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare should  be  approved,  a  much  needed 
separate  training  facility  will  be  built. 


POPULATION   EXPLOSION— AN 
APPALLING   THREAT 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 


OF   TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11.  1969 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sunday 
Star  of  August  10  contained  an  editorial 
entitled  "Population  Explosion — An  Ap- 
palling Threat,"  which  superbly  describes 
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the  view  In  Government  circles  today  of 
the  population  problem. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Earth  Resources  and 
Population.  I  would  like  to  recommend 
that  every  Member  of  this  body  review 
this  editorial  carefully.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lems Increasing  populations  will  present 
to  this  country  and  the  world.  In  the 
United  States  we  are  already  experienc- 
ing some  of  them.  In  the  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  world  the  problems  are 
even  more  acute. 

In  our  task  force  hearings  on  popula- 
tion we  have  been  trying  to  ascertain  the 
degree  of  sensitivity  to  voluntary  family 
planning.  The  responses  have  been 
varied,  highly  Informative,  and  substan- 
tially in  agreement  on  the  point  that 
people  do  want  family  planning  and  that 
in  this  they  are  out  in  front  of  their 
elected  officials.  I  hope  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  will  read  this  editorial — 
it  may  change  some  of  your  ideas: 
Population    Explosion — An    Appalling 

Thbeat 
By  an  interesting  coincidence.  President 
Nixon's  recent  warning  that  the  human  race 
is  disa-sirously  overpopuVatlng  the  earth  was 
Issued  at  almost  precisely  the  moment  that 
man's  foot  first  touched  the  alien  soil  of  the 
moon.  It  Is  too  bad  that  the  latter  event  does 
not  offer  some  direct  solution  to  the  problem. 
But  as  a  practical  matter  It  doesn't.  Neither 
space  travel  nor  the  ultimate  possibilities  of  . 
extraterrestrial  colonization  has  the  slight- 
est immediate  relevance  to  man's  apparent 
determination  to  turn  his  home  planet  into 
a  human  ant  hill. 

Yet,  there  are  Important  elements  of 
similarity  In  these  two  events.  Human  life 
is  proliferating  at  a  rate  so  fantastic,  and 
wltu  such  terrifying  ramifications  that  the 
phenomenon,  no  less  than  space  travel,  al- 
most smacks  of  science-fiction.  It  Is  clear. 
furthermore,  that  the  population  challenge 
requires  a  fiscal,  political  and  technological 
commitment  no  less  than  that  which  put 
Astronauts  Armstrong  and  Aldrln  on  the 
moon.  And  it  is  accordingly  hopeful,  at 
least,  that  most  of  the  world  has  become 
aware  by  now  of  the  capabilities  of  such 
vast  commitments. 

If  there  Is  awareness,  however,  there  Is  as 
yet  no  evidence  of  such  a  commitment— de- 
spite the  compellng  threat  of  statistics 
which  bear  repeating  over  and  over  again. 
When  Christ  walked  the  earth,  the  world 
population  totaled  about  one-quarter  bil- 
lion people,  and  civilization  required  more 
than  1.600  years  to  add  another  quarter-bil- 
lion. By  1830  there  were  only  1  billion  people, 
and  a  full  century  passed  before  there  were 
2  billion. 

But  by  1960 — only  30  years  later  this 
time — the  third  billion  had  appeared  on  the 
scene.  And  the  fourth  billion,  expected  by 
1975,  will  have  required  only  15  years  to  ma- 
terialize. At  this  rate  the  earth's  population 
win  exceed  7  billion  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury— a  doubling  of  today's  numbers.  In  other 
words,  within  a  mere  three  decades.  After 
that,  President  Nixon  asserted,  the  eighth 
billion  "would  be  added  In  only  five  years — 
and  each  additional  billion  in  an  even  short- 
er period." 

Indeed,  It  becomes  absurd  to  project  these 
rates  beyond  the  year  2000.  At  that  stage,  says 
former  Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara. 
now  head  of  the  World  Bank  Group,  the  pro- 
jection "becomes  so  demanding  on  the  Imag- 
ination as  to  make  the  statistics  almost 
Incomprehensible."  It  Is  no  great  task,  how- 
ever, to  see  what  lies  ahead— immediately 
ahead — In  purely  human  terms. 
To  the  affluent  nations,   which  Is  to  say 
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oun  and  moat  of  Western  Knrop«.  a  con- 
tinuation of  th^  current  growth  level  wtll 
ImpoM  social  and  physical  compllcatlona 
whooe  dlmensloru  we  can  only  guesa.  In 
terma  of  houslnf  alone,  tor  example.  If  this 
rate  prevails,  the  United  States  would  have 
to  build  the  eijulvalent  of  a  new  city  of 
250,000  persons  *acb  month  from  now  until 
the  end  of  the  century.  This  U  to  say  noth- 
ing, of  course,  of  the  need  for  additional 
school  rooms,  hcvpltals  or  transportatton  fa- 
culties. 

And  these  problems  would  be  nothing.  In 
fact.  In  compartson  to  the  plight  of  the 
poorer  areas  of  e*rth  In  theee  regions,  where 
growth  Is  fastest  (10  times  the  growth  rate 
of  a  century  ago  In  some  nations) ,  the  result 
would  be  at  best  a  total  stagnation  of  devel- 
opment, and,  at[  vmrst,  scourges  of  famine, 
disease  and  political  chaos  on  a  scale  un- 
dreamed of  befoff  In  history. 

None  of  this  knowledge  Is  really  new.  Yet, 
the  Incredible  fact  Is  that  President  Nixon's 
July  18  message  to  Congress  was  the  first 
time  that  an  Aftierlcan  president  had  ever 
deigned  to  give  ^e  subject  such  major  at- 
tention! Nor,  of  coiuse,  can  the  reason  for 
this  unconscionable  neglect,  and  for  the 
token  nature  of  federal  programs  on  the  sub- 
ject, be  written  off  as  oversight  McNamara. 
addressing.  slgnlUcantly,  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  facW  the  subject  squarely  In 
saylng-that  the  iBsue  of  birth  control  Is  "so 
■hypersensitive — giving  rise  to  such  diverse 
opinion — that  tt)ere  Is  an  understandable 
tendency  simply  to  avoid  argument  .  .  and 
hope  that  the  prCblem  will  somehow  disap- 
pear." 

President  Nlxoti  has  not,  at  least,  suc- 
cumbed to  that  temptation.  His  legislative 
proposal  would  areate  a  hlgh-callber  Com- 
mission on  Population  Growth  to  formulate 
long-range  goals,  etep  up  research  and  direct 
birth-control  grafts.  It  would  also  give  the 
subject  more  attrition  In  foreign  aid  and — 
as  a  "national  gdal" — seek  to  provide  "ade- 
quate family  planjnlng  services"  to  all  Amer- 
icans who  desire  jthem  within  the  next  five 
years.  This  Is  surfly  a  step  forward,  and  the 
best  measure  of  Its  significance,  perhaps.  Is 
the  fact  that  Dr.  ilan  Gutmaoher.  the  presi- 
dent of  Planned  Parenthood,  has  hailed  It 
as  the  "magnlflcant  culmination"  of  a  fed- 
eral government  ^Ucy  which  has  been  sev- 
eral years  In  the  ntaklng. 

Yet.  by  any  realistic  assessment  of  what 
needs  to  be  accomplished,  this  surely  re- 
mains a  small  flrst(  step — with  very  little  time 
In  which  to  take  jthe  needed  longer  strides. 
Of  sa.6  billion  In  ieconomlc  and  military  aid 
requests  now  pending,  for  example,  only  $50 
million  Is  allocated  for  population-family 
planning  work.  Of  a  toUl  National  Institutes 
of  Health  budget  Of  ei  billion  this  year,  less 
than  $10  million  la  being  spent  In  the  area 
of  birth  control.  '^Tiere  are  growing  signs  of 
a  more  realistic,  and  courageous,  congres- 
sional attitude  toward  the  subject.  Some  23 
senators,  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  Senate,  for 
example,  are  co-sijonsorlng  a  bill  similar  In 
some  respects  to  ^he  Nixon  approach.  But 
even  so.  the  deliberate  tenor  of  the  political 
approach  seems  much  better  attuned  to  some 
far-distant  problem  than  to  a  world  crisis 
which  resembles,  ijiore  than  anything  else,  a 
bomb  about  to  explode. 

The  British  novillst-sclentlst,  C.  P.  Snow, 
thinks  the  time  f ise  Is  already  so  short,  and 
the  efforts  ahead  Ukely  to  be  so  feeble,  that 
"many  millions  of  i  people  In  the  poor  coun- 
tries are  going  to  itarve  to  death  before  our 
eyes."  ] 

"We  shall  see  ti^em  doing  so."  Lord  Snow 
says,  "upon  our  television  sets."  He  predicts 
that  local  lamlne4  within  the  next  decade 
wUl  go  Into  "msjorf  catastrophies"  before  the 
end  of  the  centur]^  in  which  the  rich  coun- 
tries "will  be  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  famine. 
Involving  hundre<^  of  millions  of  human 
beings." 
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Few  experts  share  Lord  Snow's  despair, 
assuming  that  all-out  efforts  are  m*d«  with- 
in the  time  frame  remaining  before  such 
disasters  occtir.  McNamara's  experts  at  the 
World  Bank  cite,  for  example,  the  "revolu- 
Uon"  in  agricultural  technology  now  under 
way  Involving  new  high-yield  grain  seeds, 
hybrid  strains  and  fertilizers.  If  this  revolu- 
tion Is  spread  through  adequate  and  properly 
administered  technical  and  economic  assist- 
ance, McNamara  believes,  it  may  be  "that 
for  the  next  two  decades  the  world's  food 
supply  will  grow  at  a  faster  rate  than  Its 
population." 

But  even  such  efforts  as  these  require  posi- 
tive, aggressive  and  successful  curtailments 
In  birth  rates  If  the  poorer  regions,  despite 
all  else  that  may  be  done,  are  to  move  beyond 
minimal  levels  of  existence.  For  this  reason, 
a  great  deal  more  emphasis — indeed  perhaps 
the  focal  point  of  emphasis — should  be  the 
development  of  easier,  cheaper,  more  accept- 
able and  more  effective  methods  of  birth 
control  than  those  now  available. 

It  U  not  a  new  thought  that  the  popula- 
tion problem  Inevitably  will  be  solved.  In 
one  way  or  another.  Allowed  to  proceed  un- 
checked, the  rate  of  growth  will  lead  to  a 
point  at  which  famine,  disease  or  the  other 
acM  of  human  desperation  envisioned  by 
Lord  Snow  will  Inevitably  apply  the  counter- 
weights. The  alternative  solution  Is  a  method 
of  rational,  humane,  voluntary  control — and 
seeking  out  that  solution  ranks  second  In 
Importance,  we  suspect,  only  to  the  preven- 
tion of  a  holocaust  of  nuclear  war. 


Augtist  13,  1969 


DR.  VYTADTAS  DAMBRA.VA 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  11.  1969 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  news  media  of  Latin  America 
and  the  United  States  does  not  always 
report  in  glowing  terms  on  United 
States-Latin  American  relations  or  the 
personnel  who  represent  the  United 
States  in  Latin  America,  it  is  heartwarm- 
ing to  learn  of  the  tribute  paid  to  the 
devotion  and  skill  of  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Foreign  Service. 

Vytautas  Dambrava.  who  has  just  com- 
pleted his  tour  of  service  as  press  at- 
tache of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Bolivia,  has 
been  awarded  the  highest  decoration  of 
that  country,  the  Order  of  the  Condor 
of  the  Andes  in  the  grade  of  gentleman. 
The  award  was  personally  presented  by 
President  Siles  of  Bolivia  and  received 
extensive  press  coverage. 

Dr.  Dambrava  was  bom  in  Russia  in 
1920.  His  studies  at  the  University  of 
Vilnius  in  Lithuania,  the  University  of 
Innsbruck,  Austria,  the  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic at  Salzburg,  Austria,  and  Columbia 
University  in  New  York,  provided  him 
with  a  wide  background  in  the  human- 
ities, the  arts,  and  economics.  While  in 
Salzburg  he  also  was  editor  of  various 
Lithuanian  periodicals. 

In  1951,  Dr.  Dambrava  began  his  ca- 
reer in  the  U.S.  Government  as  a  trans- 
lator-announcer for  the  State  Depart- 
ment, subsequently  transferring  to  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  and  serving  in 
Munich,  Washington,  smd  Saigon.  Dr. 
Dambrava 's  performance  within  the 
Agency  earned  him  the  Meritorious 
Honor  Award  in  1962  and  in  1967. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  the 
foUovrtng  communication  concerning  Dr 
Dambrava,  received  by  the  Director  of 
the  UJB.  Information  Agency  from  the 
Office  of  the  Presidency  of  Bolivia,  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House: 

(Translation) 
PaxsiDKNCT  or  THx  Rkpubuc  of  Bouvia, 
La  Paz.  July  4. 1969. 

Dbab  Mb.  Dikbctob:  I  have  the  hl^  honor 
of  Informing  your  Agency  that  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  (Day  of  Independence  of  the  United 
Staites),  His  Excellency,  the  Constitutional 
President  of  Bolivia,  Dr.  Luis  Adolfo  Slles 
SaUnas,  received  in  private  audience  Dr. 
Vytautas  A.  Dambrava,  Press  Attache  of  the 
United  SUtes  Embassy  In  Bolivia,  to  express 
to  him  good  wishes  and  congratulations  on 
the  completion  of  his  tova  In  this  country. 

The  sentiments  of  His  Excellency,  and  or 
the  Bolivian  people,  have  been  duly  repre- 
sented by  the  conferring  upon  Dr.  Dambrava 
for  hU  services  in  BoUvla  of  the  highest 
decoration  of  this  country,  the  Order  of  the 
Condor  of  the  Andes  in  the  grade  of  Gentle- 
man. 

As  evidence  of  the  sentiments  reflected 
also  by  the  press  of  this  country,  I  am  en- 
closing press  cUpplngs  which  point  up  the 
qualities  of  this  American  official  who  has 
strengthened  the  bonds  of  sincere  friend- 
ship felt  by  both  coimtrles. 

I  cannot  do  less  than  mention  that  the 
Dambrava  family  has  participated  actively 
In  the  cultural  life  of  this  country,  extendlm^ 
familiarity  with  the  culture  and  art  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  proud  of  this  family, 
and  we  admire  the  Agency  which  has  sent  to 
Bolivia  a  man  of  such  outstanding  qualities. 

I  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
Director,  to  offer  you  my  slncerest  regards. 

AUCtrSTO  MONTECINOS  8. 

Chief  of  Public  Relations  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  Bolivia. 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  NEW  "AMERICA 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13.  1969 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  May  3,  1851,  was  to  see  a 
significant  event  in  the  annals  of  yacht- 
ing history,  for  on  that  day  the  America, 
our  Nation's  entry  into  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron  Race  In  England  won  the  cov- 
eted 100  Guinea  Cup.  The  Importance  of 
this  day  cannot  be  overestimated,  for  any 
American  boating  enthusiast  will  proud- 
ly tell  you  this  triumph  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  supremacy  of  the  United 
States  in  international  yachting  com- 
petition. In  honor  of  the  America  the 
trophy  which  she  won  was  renamed  the 
"America's  Cup."  This  has  since  become 
the  most  renowned  symbol  of  this  ex- 
citing sport. 

The  America  was  a  New  York  ship,  but 
New  Englanders  had  a  love  for  her  as 
they  had  for  all  ships.  For  ships  are  pari 
of  the  sea  and  of  American  history,  and 
both  of  these  are  basic  to  New  England. 
It  Is  not  strange  that  New  Englanders 
combine  a  real  appreciation  of  hlstc-y 
with  a  deep  pride  In  America's  naval 
tradition.  We  Uve  in  the  place  where  our 
Nation  had  Its  beginnings  and  being  so 
close  to  where  so  much  of  American  hls- 
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tory  was  made,  we  value  reminders  of 
our  country's  achievements.  We  also  live 
by  the  sea.  To  people  whose  existence 
has  been  tied  to  the  sea  by  the  strongest 
bonds;  who  have  taken  from  it  their  live- 
lihood; who  have  lost  to  it  their  sons — 
these  men  and  women  have  gained  in- 
spiration from  the  sea.  They  have  taken 
to  It  In  time  of  war  to  defend  their 
country — and  in  time  of  peace  to  com- 
pete for  their  country's  glory.  To  these 
people,  the  sea  Is  much  more  than  water 
or  tides.  To  them  it  is  a  primeval  symbol 
of  life  and  of  the  courage  which  life  ne- 
cessitates. They  have  won  life  and  suc- 
cess with  and  often  against  the  sea.  This 
is  more  than  success,  this  is  victory. 

The  triumph  of  the  America  was  such 
a  victory.  It  was  more  than  just  a  race. 
It  was  the  culmination  of  an  effort  by 
many  men  who  knew  the  sea  and  loved 
it;  who  knew  ships  and  loved  them.  Their 
effort  has  been  commemorated  by  a  man 
who  like  them,  loves  the  sea  and  ships, 
and  who  like  the  men  of  New  England, 
values  history.  This  man  is  Rudolph  J. 
Schaefer,  who  in  1966  conceived  the  idea 
of  building  an  exact  replica  of  the 
America  as  a  project  to  observe  the  125th 
anniversary  of  the  P.  M.  Schaefer  Brew- 
ing Co.  In  doing  so,  Mr.  Schaefer 
brought  to  life  for  all  Americans  the 
beginnings  of  a  glorious  era  in  our  Na- 
tion's sporting  history. 

On  August  8  I  enjoyed  an  extremely 
pleasurable  cruise  around  Boston  Harbor 
on  this  very  elegant  schooner.  She  is  in- 
deed a  beautiful  boat  and  a  joy  to  behold. 
Her  majestic  lines,  slender  good  looks 
and  graceful  movements  are  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  her  creators.  My  delight  on  this 
occasion  was  doubly  increased  by  my 
knowledge  of  her  magnificent  heritage. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  would 
like  to  Include  at  this  point  a  description 
of  the  ilTreertca : 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the  original 
boat  were  discovered  recently  and  were  made 
available  by  Howard  Chapelle  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  Washington.  The  lines 
had  been  taken  off  the  "America"  by  the 
British  Admiralty  when  she  was  hauled  out 
In  England  In  1851,  already  an  International 
phenomenon.  As  a  rule,  shipbuilders  of  the 
lOih  century  did  not  write  down  their  plans, 
but  worked  from  carved  models  and  the  prac- 
ticed eye  of  builder  and  designer. 

The  new  "America"  was  designed  to  the 
original  lines  and  the  details  and  specifica- 
tions were  developed  by  the  well-known 
architectural  firm  of  Sparkman  and  Stephens 
of  New  York.  Builders  were  the  Goudy  and 
Stevens  Shipyard  In  East  Boothbay,  Maine. 
Construction  of  the  boat  for  the  most  part 
was  done  by  heind.  The  lines  and  dimensions 
of  the  original  "America"  were  reproduced 
faithfully  In  virtually  all  details,  although 
some  modem  modifications  have  been  Incor- 
porated, notably,  auxiliary  power  and  modem 
service  facilities  below  decks. 

Sails  for  the  replica  were  cut  by  Ratsey  and 
Lapthom  of  City  Island.  N.T.  Colin  Ratsey, 
president  of  the  firm.  Is  a  sixth  generation 
descendant  of  George  Ratsey.  who  cut  a  Jib 
topsail  for  the  first  "America"  when  she  was 
In  England.  Oeorge  Ratsey  later  forfeited 
payment  for  bis  work  In  a  wager  against  the 
".America." 

The  principal  statistics  of  the  new  "Amer- 
ica" are: 

Length  (overaU)  104' 10". 

Length  (waterllne) :  90'8". 

Extreme  Beam:  22' 10". 

Draft:  12'. 
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The  new  "America"  was  launched  May  3. 
1967.  In  East  Boothbay,  Maine,  where  the 
event  was  witnessed  by  an  assembly  of  yacht- 
ing authorities  and  enthusiasts.  The  launch- 
ing took  place  exactly  116  years  to  the  day 
after  the  launching  of  the  original  "Amer- 
ica" at  Brown's  shipyard,  at  the  foot  of  12th 
Street  and  the  East  River  In  Manhattan.  N.Y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  Mr.  Shaef er  for  the 
wonderful  experience  he  afforded  me  and 
to  commend  him  as  a  generous  boating 
enthusiast  who  is  sharing  his  love  of  the 
sea  with  people  all  over  the  world. 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  beautiful 
State  of  Michigan  has  for  years  been 
known  as  the  water  wonderland,  and 
aptly  so.  Surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  Nation's  largest 
system  of  Inland  waterways,  and  dotted 
with  thousands  of  small  lakes  and  reser- 
voirs, much  of  Michigan's  economy  and 
life  Is  concentrated  on  Its  waterways. 
Throughout  the  years  they  have  served 
to  supply  power,  as  a  conduit  for  Inter- 
state and  international  commerce,  as  a 
magnificent  vacation  and  recreation 
source,  as  the  supplier  of  water  for  tre- 
mendous cities  and  for  an  enormous  con- 
centration of  the  Nation's  industrial 
strength. 

Surrounded  as  we  Michiganders  are 
with  constant  reminders  of  the  impor- 
tance of  water  resources,  It  is  little  won- 
der that  we  have  become  intensely  con- 
scious of  the  dangers  of  ixillution  and 
spoilage  of  those  water  resources.  Lake 
Erie,  once  a  beautiful  clean  body  of  water 
has  now  deteriorated  imtil  some  scien- 
tists claim  that  It  Is  already  dead  from 
"eutrophication"— or  the  growth  of 
plant  and  small  animal  life  along  the 
bottom  of  the  lake.  The  larger  and  deeper 
Lake  Michigan  has  taken  longer  to  de- 
teriorate but  Is  now  at  a  critical  stage. 
Even  the  magnificent  Lake  Superior  Is 
beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  manmade 
waste. 

Our  lakes,  our  rivers  and  streams,  our 
reservoirs  simply  can  no  longer  continue 
to  absorb  the  great  amount  of  trash  and 
junk  which  we  humans  dump  into  them 
every  year.  The  concern  about  water  pol- 
lution is  no  longer  something  which  can 
be  talked  about — but  no  Mtion  taken 
about.  Time  is  running  out  and  it  is  ab- 
solutely urgent  that  we  take  action  and 
take  it  immediately. 

Cleaning  up  our  water  resources  will 
not  be  cheap — we  must  now  pay  the  price 
for  years  of  neglect.  The  Water  Resources 
Council  estimates  that  a  minimum  of  $8 
billion  will  be  required  in  the  next  3 
years  for  the  construction  of  municipal 
waste  treatment  plants  and  Interceptor 
sewers.  An  additional  $6.2  bUllon  will  be 
required  to  construct  sanitary  collection 
sewers  in  communities  where  such  facili- 
ties are  not  now  in  existence.  This  total 
of  $14.2  billion  by  1973  would  not  entire- 
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ly  solve  the  problem,  however,  since  this 
would  just  meet  minimimi  acceptable 
standards  and  does  not  allow  for  the 
tremendous  growth  our  cities  and  towns 
are  undergoing.  Every  year  another  1,000 
communities  outgrow  their  treatment 
facilities  and  every  year  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  expand  and  improve  those  facili- 
ties. By  1975,  an  estimated  $20  billion  will 
be  required  to  simply  catch  up  on  the 
backlog  of  needs  so  that  annual  growth 
needs  can  be  met. 

The  enormity  of  cleaning  up  municipal 
waste  is  staggering,  but  it  carmot  be  de- 
layed. The  people  of  Michigan  recognized 
their  responsibility  to  take  prompt  ac- 
tion and  last  year  by  a  large  margin 
they  approved  a  clean  water  bonding 
program  of  $446  million.  Six  other  States 
have  followed  in  our  footsteps  and  in  a 
vote  of  the  people  have  authorized  major 
pollution  control  bond  issues.  By  an 
overwhelming  margin  of  66  percent  of 
all  the  people  voting,  these  issues  have 
carried.  Of  the  17,625,254  citizens  who 
have  been  asked  to  express  their  concern 
about  pollution  In  the  ballot  box,  11.725,- 
444  have  voted  yea. 

This  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Michigan  and  so  many  other 
States  has  been  made  mostly  on  the  basis 
of  the  Federal  promise,  contained  in  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act,  of  50  per- 
cent Federal  funding  of  water  and  sew- 
age treatment  plants  designed  to  clean 
up  the  rivers  and  streams.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  Federal  Government  has  not  even 
come  close  to  fulfilling  that  promise. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  1970,  the  Federal 
expenditure  of  water  ix}llutlon  control 
funds  will  have  fallen  more  than  a  bil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars  short  of  the  Fed- 
eral promise.  Under  the  Federal  promise, 
Michigan  should  be  eligible  for  $42  mil- 
lion in  Federal  funds  next  year  to  con- 
trol pollution.  The  inadequate  funds  con- 
tained In  the  1970  budget,  however,  will 
yield  only  $8  billion — cmly  one  fifth  the 
Federal  pledge. 

There  are  39  Michigan  projects  already 
imderway  which  would  reqirlre  an  addi- 
tional $11,227,634  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  the  50 -percent  funding 
which  has  been  pledged  by  the  law.  There 
are  an  additional  54  water  pollution 
abatement  projects  in  Michigan  which 
have  been  approved  and  which  are  eli- 
gible for  $66,589,612  in  Federal  funds  un- 
der the  50-percent  Federal  participation 
commitment. 

This  situation  is  not  confined  to 
Michigan.  State-approved  applications 
for  matching  grant  funds  totaling  $2Vi 
billion  from  States  and  local  govern- 
ments are  now  on  file  with  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 
The  proposed  appropriations  of  $214 
million  meets  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
need  in  already  approved  projects — not 
to  mention  the  thousands  which  are  now 
being  prepared. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  disgraceful  failure  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  meet  its 
promises  in  this  vital  area  is  scandalous. 
This  Is  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  Ameri- 
can pe<HJle  and  with  America's  future. 
The  Federal  Government  Is  in  a  pow  po- 
sition to  require  high  standards  of  water 
quality  from  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments unless  it  begins  to  do  Its  share 
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The  Oovemmebt  Is  in  a  poor  position  to 
require  the  ihstallatlon  of  expensive 
cleanup  equlpiient  for  industry  unless  it 
first  takes  actlbn  against  its  own  pollut- 
ants. I 

I  call  upon  ihis  Congress  to  fulfill  its 
commitments  and  appropriate  the  full 
$1  billion  which  has  been  authorized  for 
the  control  of  water  pollution  this  year. 
To  do  any  less]  would  be  to  sacrifice  the 
future  for  tem|>orary  fisctil  advantage. 

The  quality  6f  our  environment  should 
be  one  of  thelmost  serious  concerns  of 
the  Govemmeat  and  it  should  be  placed 
very  highly  in  jour  Federal  priorities  for 
the  expenditure  of  funds. 

But  the  Federal  responsibility  cannot 
stop  merely  with  the  appropriation  and 
expenditure  of  funds.  Water  pollution  Is 
not  confined  bj  political  boundaries.  The 
e  State  Inevitably  trans- 
other  States  as  the  rivers 
s  boimdaries.  Although 
new  efforts  on  the  parts 
cal  subdivisions  to  co- 
as  been  very  little  coordl- 
tional  level.  Clearly  the 
ment  could  serve  as  a 
ting  agency.  It  must  set 
ferences  and  use  Its  vast 
ces  to  determine  the  re- 
which  can  be  taken, 
the  Second  EWstrlct  of 
Michigan  ther^  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
attention  and  ^ctlon  to  control  pollution. 
Tiie  coordlnatlpn  between  local  commu- 
govemment,  the  State 
e  Federal  Government 
a  model  for  the  rest  of 
o  what  can  be  done  If  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  can  be  established. 
The  examples  pf  successful  water  pollu- 
tion control  piograms  which  have  been 
started  m  the  Second  District  are  wide- 
spread and  include :  the  Berlin  Township 
system  for  th^  disposal  of  hard  waste, 
ter  Purification  and  En- 
ntrol  Facility,  the  Rollln- 
ning  advance  for  water 
Ities  in  Lenawee  County, 
and  the  public  [works  planning  grant  for 
French  Town-Btony  Point.  Study  is  un- 
derway for  major  water  pollution  facil- 
ities In  Livingston  Coimty  and  in  Ypsi- 


poUutlon  in  o: 
ferred  throug 
and    lakes   en 
there  have  beei 
of   these    poll 
operate,  there 
.natlpji  on  a 
Federal  Gove 
useful  coordlni 
up  regional  coi 
research  leso 
gionwlde  actio; 
Throughout 


nities,    county 
agencies  and 
should  serve 
the  Nation  as 


the  Monroe 
vlronmental  C^ 
Woodstock  pi 
and  sewer  fac 


lanti.   A  coorc 
being   undertal 
Watershed  Coi 


ated  regional  effort  is 
en  by  the  Huron  River 
ncil  which  is  a  working 
model  for  simijar  programs  elsewhere  in 
the  country'. 

Water  pollution  control  is  primarily 
a  technical  problem  and  it  is  one  that 
is  open  to  technical  solutions.  Space  and 
defense  industries  have  been  able  to 
solve  even  more  complex  technical  prob- 
lems through  the  use  of  systems  analy- 
sis— making  uae  of  the  computer  to  de- 
termine the  e^ect  of  every  part  of  the 
problem  on  eve^  other  ijart  of  the  prob- 
lem. Employment  of  this  systems  analy- 
sis technique,  as  recommended  in  my  bill 
to  establish  a  |Natlonal  Commission  on 
Public  Management,  might  well  go  a 
long  way  toward  making  our  pollution 
control  programs  more  effective  and 
more  efBclent 

There  are  nc 
of  water  poUu 


"bogle-men"  In  the  field 
;lon.  We  cannot  point  to 
only  one  facto:'  and  say  "The  other  guy 


Is  primarily  at 
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ties  are  at  fault.  Water  and  recreational 
vessels  are  at  fault.  Farm  rtmoff  Is  at 
fault.  What  we  need  Is  not  to  place  the 
blame  but  to  coordinate  solutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  view  the  question  of 
water  pollution  wmtrol  as  one  of  the 
most  Important  that  this  Congress  will 
consider  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  attempting  to  find  immedi- 
ate solutions.  Our  responsibility  to  the 
future  of  the  Nation  demands  our  at- 
tention. 


UPDATING  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
DESERVES  HIGH  PRIORITY 
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fault."  In  fact,  we  are  all 


at  fault.  Industry  Is  at  fault.  Municipall- 
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Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I 
have  pointed  out  already  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  still  has  work  to 
be  done  on  tax  reform,  there  also  is  the 
urgent  necessity  for  updating  of  our  So- 
cial Security  program. 

Our  senior  citizens  really  are  feeling 
the  pinch  of  the  Increased  cost  of  living 
and  there  remain  various  inequities  in 
the  handling  of  social  security  benefits. 
The  committee  has  a  heavy  schedule  and 
a  still  heavier  responsibility,  which  I  am 
the  first  to  acknowledge. 

But  the  necessity  for  further  tax  re- 
form and  for  an  updating  of  the  social 
security  system  demands  and  deserves 
high  priority. 

An  editorial  in  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Eve- 
ning News  of  July  30  makes  the  point 
very  well,  as  follows : 

Updatk  Social  Sectjhitt 

Although  Congress  Is  unlikely  to  Increase 
again  this  year  the  benefits  paid  to  millions 
of  retired  Americans,  there  are  reasons 
beyond  the  obvious  for  a  searching  new  look 
at  the  social  security  system. 

Nobody  needs  to  be  reminded  that  the  in- 
flation that  robs  the  purchasing  power  of  us 
all  does  special  damage  to  the  fixed  Incomes 
of  most  retired  people.  And  a  recent  Senate 
report  clearly  documents  this. 

But  this  report  also  Illuminates  a  number 
of  less  visible  social  changes  that  further 
undermine  the  financial  stability  of  the  re- 
tired. For  one  thing,  people  tend  to  retire 
earlier  now  than  in  the  past,  and  to  live 
longer.  For  another  medical  costs,  which  hit 
the  elderly  hard,  have  recently  risen  faster 
even  than  the  general  level  of  prices. 

Congress  could  ease  such  burdens  for  many 
by  allowing  a  widow  as  full  a  payment  as  a 
widower  and  by  Installing  an  escalator  clause 
to  raise  social  security  benefits  automatically 
whenever  the  cost  of  living  goes  up. 

But  these  are  not  the  sole,  or  even  the 
central,  needs.  Of  particular  Importance  Is 
for  the  federal  government  to  examine  a 
series  of  relationships  that  now  seem  some- 
what out  of  kilter.  We  believe  social  security 
should  continue  to  be  a  wage-related,  rather 
than  a  welfare-related,  system:  those  who 
pay  most  into  the  system  should  get  most 
out  of  It.  But  it  may  well  be.  In  view  of  the 
Increasingly  heavy  payroll  deductions  for 
social  security,  that  general  tax  funds  should 
be  used  to  supplement  medicare  costs.  More- 
over, If  social  security  is  to  be  only  a  floor 
for  retirement  income  and  not  the  major 
portion  of  It  for  millions  of  p)eople,  then 
Congress  might  well  exfimlne  how  to  promote 
and  safeguard  private  pension  funds  as  a 
carefully  related  supplement  to  that  Income. 


DAVE  OBEY:  AN  ASSET  TO  THE 
CONGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  have  met 
and  come  to  know  Dave  Obey,  our  young 
Congressman  from  Wisconsin.  Since 
Dave's  election  In  April,  he  has  shown  us 
all  a  refreshing  mind,  unlimited  energy, 
a  zest  for  delving  into  difficult  and  often 
sensitive  problems,  and  a  deep  conviction 
in  the  strength  of  our  democratic  process. 
He  is  a  stimulating  addition  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  an  asset  to  his  constituents. 

Congressman  Obey's  assignment  to  the 
Public  Works  Committee  has  proved  for- 
tunate Indeed  for  our  committee.  During 
his  short  time  on  the  committee  he  has 
shown  keen  Interest  in  its  business,  and 
through  hard  work  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  success  of  the  legislation 
which  we  have  handled — and  I  know  he 
will  grow  even  more  valuable  as  his  nat- 
ural ability  is  developed  further  through 
experience. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Minneapolis 
Trlbime  puts  in  sharp  focus  Dave's  char- 
acteristic clear  thinking  approach  to  the 
great  national  Issues  of  our  times : 

He's  Frustrated,  but  Dave  Obet  Stii.l  Loves 
Washington 

(By  Richard  P.  Kleeman) 

Washington,  D.C. — Three  months  after 
being  elected  the  nation's  youngest  Congress- 
man, Dave  Obey  is  frustrated  and  Impa- 
tient— but  loves  It  here. 

Obey — more  formally  David  R.,  but  his 
calling  card  makes  It  "Dave" — is  the  30-year- 
old  former  Wausau  Assemblyman  chosen  In 
an  April  special  election  as  the  first  Democrat 
to  represent  Wisconsin's  Seventh  District. 
■He  replaced  Melvln  Laird,  tixe  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's defense  secreta/y. 

By  now  Obey — well  past  the  period  when 
capltol  elevator  operators  would  try  to  bar 
■his  way  with  a  supercilious  "Members  only, 
please" — has  made  some  Judgments  about  the 
national  legislature. 

He's  impatient  because  he  feels  congres- 
sional accomplishment  since  April  has  been 
"a  big  zero." 

"Nixon  doesn't  send  anything  and  when 
committees  try  to  do  something  on  their  own 
people  say,  'Let's  wait  and  see  what  the 
administration  sends  down',"  Obey  said  last 
week  In  an  interview. 

He's  frustrated  because — while  he  con- 
siders congressmen  overworked  and  under- 
staffed— on  his  frequent  trips  back  to  Wis- 
consin, he  senses  a  constltuent's-eye  view  oi 
Congress  that  is  "not  very  high." 

"People  are  absolutely  fed  up,"  Obey  re- 
ported. "They  feel  we've  got  our  priorities 
turned  around — not  that  they  want  to  spend 
more  money,  but  they  feel  we're  spending  It 
In  the  wrong  places." 

Obey  roistered  his  agreement  with  that 
view  earlier  this  month  In  voting  against  a 
$3.9  billion  space  budget  that  topped  by  more 
than  $200  million  the  requests  of  both  pres- 
ent and  former  administrations. 

"When  the  House  can  pass  a  bill  for  nine 
or  10  more  trips  to  the  moon.  It's  pouring 
money  into  shiny  programs  that  p>eople  can 
see  on  TV  and  not  the  programs  that  de- 
termine whether  we  have  a  quality  society 
or  not. 

"I  think  the  space  budget  ought  to  be  No. 
1  priority  for  cutting,"  Obey  said. 
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He  can  be  expected  to  register  another 
protest  Monday,  when  the  extension  of  the 
10  percent  Income  surtax  comes  up.  It's  not 
Just  that  he  wants  tax  reform — as  do  most 
ther  protesting  liberal  Democrats — but  Obey 
also  believes  the  surtax  should  not  be  con- 
tinued without  full  funding  of  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  and  antl- 
water-pollution   programs. 

These  clearly  are  his  top  priority  concerns. 
Nothing  takes  more  time  of  his  six-member 
Washington  staff,  he  reports,  than  processing 
requests  for  water  pollution  control  grants 
from  communities  in  his  15-county  dairy- 
farming  district. 

"Funny  thing:  the  people  believed  Con- 
gress when  it  said  it  would  spend  $1  billion 
on  water  pollution  control,"  Obey  said.  "Then 
Nixon  followed  former  President  Johnson's 
last  request  for  Just  $215  million." 

In  his  committee  assignment,  public 
works.  Obey  hopes  to  work  for  better  federal 
financing  of  clean-water  facilities  that 
should,  he  believes,  command  no  less  federal 
support  than  the  9-to-l  financing  of  Inter- 
state freeways. 

Turning  to  his  other  main  concern,  edu- 
cation. Obey  made  a  strong  plea  against 
campus  violence  (while  recognizing  that  uni- 
versities can  be  "unresponsive  and  bum- 
bling.") But  he  also  considers  Inadequate 
education  a  form  of  violence — "something  so- 
ciety does  to  a  kid." 

"It's  more  subtle — But  Just  as  devastating 
as  when  someone  picks  up  a  brick  or  blocks 
a  classroom  door,  and  we've  got  to  oppose  it 
Just  as  much,"  he  said. 

If  fat  space  budgets  and  a  search  for  un- 
attainable "absolute  security"  through  new 
missile  systems  spell  topsyturvy  priorities  to 
Obey,  he  blames  Congress,  not  the  "mlUtary- 
Industrlal  complex." 

"Those  are  witch-words  that  people  run 
against,  as  liberals  used  to  run  against  'com- 
munism,' "  he  said.  "You  expect  the  military 
to  ask  for  new  weapons  systems:  that's  their 
Job — but  you'd  expect  Congress  to  look  at 
their  request  as  it  does  anybody  else's — and 
we  don't." 

Military  and  space  budgets  ought  to  be 
looked  at  "as  deeply  and  skeptically  as  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature  dug  Into  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  budget  this  year,"  Obey 
declared. 

Looking  back  over  the  three  months  since 
he,  his  wle  Joan,  and  son,  Craig,  5,  moved  to 
Washington,  Obey  has  no  regrets. 

"I  love  It  here,"  he  said,  despite  his  long 
Ust  of  frustrations.  "If  somebody  is  going 
to  attack  these  problems,  this  is  where  it's 
going  to  be  done — and  if  that's  the  case,  this 
is  where  I  want  to  be." 


ARAB   TERRORISM 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  se- 
ries of  border  clashes  between  the  Arabs 
and  Israel  are  but  another  chapter  in 
the  long  standing  determination  of  the 
Arab  States  to  wear  down  Israel's  mili- 
tary strength  and  wipe  Israel  off  the 
map.  The  Arab  Governments'  support 
of  terrorist  groups  carrying  out  raids 
against  Israeli  property  and  civilians  is 
also  calculated  to  chip  away  at  Israel's 
defenses  in  preparation  for  yet  another 
all-out  assault  on  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  Arabs  claim  that  these  terrorist 
groups,  including  E!  Fatah,  seek  to 
achieve  self-determination  for  the  Arabs 
of  Palestine.  The  falacious  interpretation 
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of  "self -determination"  by  these  terror- 
ist groups  has  been  pointed  out  by  sev- 
eral observers,  however. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  today  an 
article  by  Abraham  C.  Welnfeld.  which 
appeared  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Amer- 
ican Zionist,  which  discusses  with  es- 
pecial clarity  the  concept  of  self-deter- 
mination in  relation  to  the  Palestinian 
Arabs.  I  commend  Mr.  Welnfeld's  article 
to  my  colleagues  and  urge  that  they  give 
it  their  closest  attention. 

The  article  follows: 

Arab    Selt-Determination 
(By  Abraham  C.  Welnfeld) 

Though  Arab  Governments  entered  into 
cease-fire  agreements  with  Israel  after  the 
war  of  June  1967,  they  publicly  approve  and 
fully  support  actions  of  Arab  terrorists  which 
continue  the  war  against  Israel  In  an  effort  to 
wipe  Israel  off  the  map.  The  terrorists  claim 
to  act  in  behalf  of  "Palestinians"  or  "the 
Arabs  of  Palestine."  In  a  recently  published 
article,'  Ambassador  George  Tomeh,  the 
Syrian  representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
after  stating  that  Palestine  is  "the  southern 
part  of  Syria,"  continued  that  "the  United 
Nations  In  1947  took  a  step  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection. Now,  as  then,  the  Arabs  of  Palestine, 
a  real  and  historical  entity  that  should  be 
recognized  by  International  law,  have  been 
deliberately  disregarded."  He  also  stated  that 
"the  only  people  In  the  world  that  were 
denied  the  right  to  self-determination  was 
the  Arab  people  of  Palestine,"  and  further 
that,  "The  Arab  struggle  for  Palestine  is 
basically  a  struggle  of  a  people  for  liberation, 
a  people  who  are  asking  for  nothing  more 
than  the  right  of  self-determination,  .  .  ." 

In  a  memorandum  submitted  to  a  meet- 
ing of  foreign  ministers  of  the  Arab  League 
in  Cairo  which  ended  on  March  12,  1969,  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  represent- 
ing almost  all  of  the  guerrilla  groups,  urged 
the  Arab  states  to  reject  the  November  1967 
resolution  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  which 
called  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Accord- 
ing to  the  memorandum,  acceptance  of  the 
resolution  was  "an  infringement  by  the  Arab 
states  of  the  right  of  the  Palestinian  people 
to  all  of  Palestine,  presently  occupied  by  the 
state  of  Israel." 

In  view  of  the  sympathy  which  Arab  ter- 
rorists have  evoked  among  some  Americans, 
and  the  approval  of  the  terrorists  by  Arab 
states.  It  seems  important  to  analyze  the 
concept  of  self-determination  and  its  ap- 
plicability here. 

"During  the  first  World  War  It  was  gen- 
erally believed  by  public  opinion  In  the  West- 
em  democracies  that  there  was  a  right  of 
national  Independence  which  the  Central 
Powers  had  overthrown,  and  that  the  pri- 
mary object  of  the  Allies  was  the  reinstate- 
ment of  this  right.  The  democratic  concep- 
tion of  government  being  added  to  it,  the 
combined  ideal  obtained  widespread  recogni- 
tion as  the  principle  of  self-determination."  » 

The  principle  of  national  self-determina- 
tion was  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
peoples.  President  Wilson  demanded  in  his 
Fourteen  Points  that  "the  peoples  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  whose  place  among  the  nations 
we  wish  to  see  safeguarded  and  assured, 
should  be  accorded  the  freest  oppHDrtunlty 
of  autonomous  development":  that  "the 
Turkish    portions    of   the    present    Ottoman 


'George  Tomeh,  Palestine — The  Arab 
Point  of  View.  Viewpoints  (a  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  Arab  Students),  March  1968,  p.  25. 
The  article  Is  part  of  a  statement  Mr.  Toineh 
made  on  October  13,  1965,  at  the  20th  Session 
of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

•Alfred  Cobban,  National  Self -Determina- 
tion (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1944),  p.  1. 
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empire  should  be  assured  a  secure  sover- 
eignty, but  the  other  natlon&UUes  which 
are  now  under  Turkish  rule  should  be  as- 
sured an  undoubted  security  of  life  and  an 
absolutely  unmolested  opportunity  of  auton- 
omous development."  He  demanded  an  In- 
dependent Polish  state.  The  Atlantic  Charter 
required  respect  of  "the  right  of  all  peoples 
to  choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  live,"  and  Article  1(2)  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  states  as  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  organization,  "To  de- 
velop friendly  relations  among  nations  based 
on  respect  for  the  principle  of  equal  rights 
and  self-determination  of  peoples,  .  .  ." 

The  evil  which  Uie  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination was  designed  to  cure  was  that  of 
a  i>eople — that  Is,  a  separate  cultural  entity, 
molded  by  factors  like  centuries  of  conunon 
history,  traditions,  language,  territory,  reli- 
gion— having  no  government  of  its  own  and 
therefore  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop its  life  as  a  group,  feel  Its  needs  In  its 
own  way,  and  fashion  its  own  remedies  to 
meet  those  needs.  This  was  the  situation  of 
the  Poles,  the  Czechs,  and  many  other  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic  peoples  before  the  First 
World  War. 

The  Arab  people,  numbering  about  100 
million  and  occupying  about  four  million 
square  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
Iran,  is  not  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to 
govern  Itself.  In  this  vast  area,  the  Arab 
people  has  14  Independent  governments. 
There  are  about  two  and  a  half  million  Jews 
living  in  Israel  out  of  about  14  million  Jews 
living  all  over  the  world,  and  Israel  con- 
tains about  8,000  square  miles.  Under  these 
circumstances,  for  the  Arab  people  to  take 
the  position  that  the  Jewish  people  is  not 
entitled  to  one  lndep>endent  government  is 
monstrous  from  the  standpoint  of  Interna- 
tional morality.  It  Is  true  that  by  the  crea- 
tion of  the  state  of  Israel,  the  Arabs  who 
lived  there  at  the  time  or  who  live  there  as 
citizens  now,  have  been  deprived  of  an  op- 
portunity to  practice  national  self-deter- 
mination. They  became  a  national  minority. 
Whatever  their  number  was  at  that  time  or 
Is  now,  they  were  and  are  a  drop  In  the  Arab 
sea.  Becoming  a  national  minority  is.  under 
some  circumstances,  a  part  of  the  hazard 
of  living.  There  are  hundreds  of  national 
minorities  all  over  the  world.  There  is  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  IsraeU  govern- 
ment has  fully  protected  and  will  continue 
fully  to  protect  the  status  and  rights  of 
Its  Arab  citizens. 

The  denial  of  the  Jewish  right  to  an  inde- 
pendent state  is  not  only  a  grave  moral  in- 
justice; it  also  violates  a  legal  principle,  one 
that  is  analogous  to  eminent  domain.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  eminent  domain,  an 
owner  of  property  may  be  forced  by  a  gov- 
ernment or  semi-governmental  authority  to 
part  with  that  property  If  it  Is  needed  by 
such  authority  for  the  public  good,  for  In- 
stance, for  a  school  or  a  hospital,  against 
compensation.  There  are  also  many  Judicial 
decisions  as  well  as  statutory  and  constitu- 
tional provisions  which  force  an  owner  to 
part  with  his  property  in  favor  of  another 
individual  for  the  latter's  private  benefit, 
under  certain  circumstances  involving  the 
public  good.  Such  circumstances  may  be  the 
need  of  the  other  individual  for  a  necessary 
private  road  or  right  of  way  to  his  property; 
for  irrigation;  for  the  use  of  water  primarily 
for  household  and  stockralsing  purpKises;  for 
fiowage  of  lands  for  mill  purposes  and  to 
create  water  flower;  for  mining;  or  for  pro- 
duction of  electric  power  for  use  in  aid  of 
farming."  The  Jewish  need  of  an  Independent 


'  The  legal  authorities  above  referred  to  are 
listed  and  a  ftirther  discussion  of  this  view- 
point is  contained  in  Abraham  C.  Welnfeld. 
Eminent  Domain  Among  Peoples — A  Jetcish 
State  in  Palestine  aiid  Arab  Self -Determina- 
tion, 21  Temple  Law  Quarterly  223,  225-233 
(1948). 
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state  after  w&n^ertng  over  the  face  of  tlie 
Mrtb.  lor  2000  yHn  U  juBt  ae  gre«t  as  U  the 
need  of  any  Individual  for  the  property  and 
services  above-mentioned,  and  by  way  of  an- 
alogy a  prlDclpl*  similar  to  eminent  doouln 
may  be  applied  In  this  situation. 

The  decision  df  the  United  Nations  to  rec- 
ognize the  state  of  Israel  as  a  memher  of  the 
United  Nations  may  be  considered  »<miiftr  to 
a  Judgment  of  a  govematental  or  semi-gov- 
ernmental body  that  certain  property  Is  to  be 
taken  from  an  ladlvidual  and  used  for  a  pub- 
lic good,  that  Is^  for  the  good  of  the  United 
Nations.  Purthflt',  the  Arab  claim  to  self- 
determination  should  be  held  to  yield  to  the 
Jewish  right  to  statehood  by  analogy  with 
those  many  situations  where  one  Individual's 
right  was  held  to  yield  to  another  Individ- 
ual's right  for  tie  latter's  private  benefit,  as 
previously  referred  to.  As  to  compensation,  I 
have  not  come  across  any  precedent  for  It  In 
this  kind  of  sltiiatlon.  that  Is,  any  record  of 
payment  to  a  grpup  to  compensate  for  ceas- 
ing to  be  a  ma)ci-lty  and  Instead  becoming  a 
minority,  or  parent  to  a  person  for  ex- 
periencing a  chpmge  from  a  member  of  a 
majority  to  a  member  of  a  minority.  The 
general  rule  as  to  compensation  is  that  It  Is 
to  be  adequate,  prompt,  and  effective,  but 
there  have  been  cases  of  partial  compensa- 
tion, aitd  of  no  compensation.*  In  addition, 
-  In  tMs  Arab-Jewish  dispute,  one  cannot 
overlook  the  property  and  cash  which  Jews 
hsid  to  rellnqulsli  In  many  Arab  states  when 
forced  to  leave  those  states  prior  to  their 
migration  to  Israel. 

Lately,  the  cUlm  for  national  self-deter- 
mination in  opfXMltlon  to  Israel  began  to  be 
made,  not  In  the  name  of  the  Arabs  or  the 
Arab  people  or  tte  Arab  nation,  but  with  In- 
creasing frequency  In  behalf  of  "the  Arabs 
of  Paleertlne"  or  ''the  F^aleetlnlans."  But  "the 
Arabs  of  Paleetifte"  are  not  the  kind  of  cul- 
tural entity  for  whoee  benefit  the  principle 
of  national  self-determination  was  estab- 
lished. They  nev*r  had  a  government  of  their 
own,  they  never  had  a  literary  language 
separate  from  that  of  other  Arabs,  a  separate 
religion,  or  a  separate  political  history.  When 
Jordan  annexed  the  West  Bank  or  when 
Egyprt  seized  Qaza.  the  Arabs  of  Palestine 
did  not  protest,  as  any  people  would  if  some 
other  people  occupied  Its  land.  The  only 
thing  that  dlstlagulsiied  Arabs  of  Palestine 
from  other  Arataa  was  that  they  resided  In 
a  certain  twrlt^ry.  E^ven  as  to  that,  Mr. 
Tomeh  still  oontlders  Palestine  to  be  "the 
southern  part  of  Syria,"  as  previously  stated. 
If  mere  living  in  a  certain  territory  qualifies 
the  residents  for  national  self-determination, 
the  residents  of  Amman  or  of  Nablus  could 
also  be  qualified  and  declare  these  clUee  to 
be  Independent  *tatee.  Infringing  on  others' 
rights. 

President  Wilson,  who  was  devoted  to  the 
principle  of  self-determination  of  peoplee  as 
much  as  any  othor  f)erson,  supported  a  Jewish 
state  in  Palestine.  He  said:  "I  am  .  .  .  per- 
suaded that  the  aiUed  nations,  with  the  full- 
esFt  concurrence  of  our  Government  and  peo- 
ple, are  agreed  ttiat  in  Palestine  shall  be  laid 
the  foundation^  of  a  Jewish  Common- 
wealth."* , 

In  the  United  Rations,  the  mAin  objective 
for  which  the  principle  of  self-determination 
was  u*ed  was  the  liquidation  of  traditional 
colonialism.  Discussions  Involved  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  principle  was  part  of 
International  law  concerning  friendly  rela- 
tions and  coopefatlon  among  states  in  ac- 
cordance with  l^e  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  whether  permanent  sovereignty 
over  national  wealth  and  resources  was  a 
constituent  of  tfce  right  of  peoples  to  self- 
determination.  ISie  Jewish-Arab  problem  IS 
not    one    of    tra^lltlonal    colonialism   or    of 
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sovereignty  over  natural  wealth  and  re- 
sources, and  application  to  It  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  charter  should  certainly  not 
lead  to  a  destruction  of  a  member-state.  The 
Jewish-Arab  problem  Is  one  of  the  original 
type,  going  back  to  the  WUsonlan  era,  and 
involves  enabling  each  people  to  have  a  state 
of  Its  own  In  which  to  continue  to  develop  as 
a  cultural  entity. 

The  viewpoint  here  presented  does  not 
derogate  from,  but  furnishes  additional  sup- 
port to,  the  Jewish  position  based  on  the 
historical  connection  between  the  Jewish 
people  and  Palestine  and  on  the  membership 
of  Israel  In  the  United  Nations. 
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NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION: 
DDT   THREATENS  YOU 


<  Abraham  C.  Welnfeld,  The  Mexican  Oil 
Expropriation,  National  Lawyers  Guild  Quar- 
terly 367,  393  (1338). 

•  New  York  Tinges.  March  3. 1919,  p.  1,  col.  a. 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxiMoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Obkt)  and  I  introduced  a  biU 
which  would  ban  the  distribution  and  use 
of  DDT  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  fact  Is  that  evidence  continues  to 
mount  every  day  illustrating  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  these  pesticides.  The 
evidence  Is  not  ambiguous.  DDT  is  a 
poison;  it  is  a  threat  to  man  and  his  en- 
vironment and  especially  to  all  forms  of 
wildlife. 

The  most  recent  issue  of  National 
Wildlife  has  a  particularly  lucid  article 
by  Ed  Chaney,  director  of  information 
services  for  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, on  the  awesome  threat  that  DDT 
poses  to  life  forms  in  Lake  Michigan.  As 
Mr.  Chaney  suggests,  more  research  is 
needed  to  develop  new  substitutes  that 
will  not  Jeopardize  our  environment  and 
wildlife. 

This  is  a  matter  that  demands  im- 
mediate attention  by  Congressman  and 
citizen  alike. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

OUB  PODTT  OF  View:  DDT  Thbkatxns  Tool 
(By  Ed  Chaney) 

Thousands  of  tons  of  DDT  have  been  la- 
dled onto  lands  surrounding  Lake  Michigan 
over  the  past  20  years  to  combat  real,  and 
sometimes  Imaginary  threats  frcnn  a  variety 
of  creepy  crawlies. 

This  fwrennlal  application  contains  poison 
that  moves  freely  from  place  to  place  and  re- 
tains Its  toxicity  for  a  guestimated  half  cen- 
tury or  more.  Tet  It  has  become  an  accepted 
method  for  dealing  with  pests.  And  over 
the  years — via  wind,  water  and  soil — DDT 
has  washed  into  Lake  Michigan  from  farms, 
orchards,  moequlto  swamps,  elm-Uned  streets, 
flower  beds  and  even  from  mothproofing  by 
dry  cleaners. 

Occasionally,  sc«neone  would  wonder  at  the 
scarcity  of  robins  after  the  community  elms 
were  doused  with  DDT  to  fight  Dutch  elm 
disease.  Once  In  while  a  few  unexplalnably 
dead  fish  would  appear  in  a  nearby  creek. 
And  sometimes  an  article  claiming  DDT  was 
eating  the  livers  out  of  eagles  and  oepreys 
would  turn  up  on  the  back  page  of  our 
paper. 

"Silent  Spring"  silenced.  Biit  compared  to 
the  commotion  over  the  surtax,  the  ABM  and 
getting  Johnny  ready  for  graduation,  these 
isolated  incidents  seemed  of  little  concern 
to  moat  people.  Dr.  Oeorge  Mehren,  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agrlcult\ire,  summed 
up  the  tenor  the  times  in  a  statement  to  a 
congressional  coounlttee  In   1968,  ".  .  .  the 


hysteria  associated  with  'SUent  Spring'  hu 
etfeotlvely  subsided." 

But  then  It  happened  I  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  put  the  grabs'on  more  than 
10  tons  of  Lake  Michigan  coho  salmon  en 
route  to  family  dinner  tables.  The  salmon 
contained  up  to  19  parts  per  million  DDT— 
almost  three  times  the  maxlmtmi  allowed 
in  beef  sold  for  human  oons\imptlon.  Sud- 
denly, the  fundamental  relationship  of  DDT 
to  man's  position  at  the  top  of  the  natural 
food  chain  became  an  exciting  topic  of  con- 
versation for  folks  living  in  the  Great  Lakes 
area. 

Ilie  coho  seizures  added  fuel  to  the  smol- 
dering coals  of  Rachel  Carson's  beat  seller 
which  had  already  been  furiously  fanned 
by  a  group  of  citizens  and  scientists  banded 
together  in  the  "Environmental  Defense 
Fund."  Attempting  to  ban  DDT  as  a  water 
pollutant  In  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  EDF 
paraded  an  impressive  array  of  scientists 
through  the  national  press  damning  DDT 
as  a  heinous  uncontrollable  global  pollutant. 

Reaction  to  the  contaminated  coho  Im. 
poundment  was  quick.  Lacking  an  estab- 
lished tolerance  level  for  DDT  in  fish.  Secre- 
tary Robert  Finch  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  quickly  set  a  temporary  standard 
of  five  parts  per  million.  He  also  established 
a  commission  to  study  the  situation  and 
present  recommendations  within  six  months. 

Hot  coho.  State  and  Federal  fishery  bio- 
logists predicted  DDT  levels  in  this  year's 
crop  of  Lake  Michigan  coho  would  reach 
that  five  parts  per  million  by  mid -summer 
and  several  times  that  concentration  by 
fall.  Because  growing  fish  concentrate  DDT 
In  their  tissues,  biologists  hold  out  little 
hope  that  millions  of  pounds  of  valuable 
fish  will  be  safe  for  consumption  by  the  end 
of  summer.  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  also  warned  that  DDT 
levels  in  the  lake  are  so  high  that  reproduc- 
tion of  lake  trout,  salmon  and  other  species 
may  be  In  real  danger. 

Visions  of  DDT  scuttling  the  (200  million 
Lake  Michigan  coho  salmon  fishing  Industry 
brought  prompt  reaction  from  the  governors 
of   the   states   surrounding   Lake   Michigan. 

They  met  and  declared  there  was  no  im- 
mediate DDT  health  hazard  in  Lake  Mich- 
lg;an.  Then  they  set  up  several  committees  to 
study  the  problem  to  see  If  a  tolerance  level 
of  20  parts  per  million  DDT  would  be  safe 
for  humans.  (Nobody  knows  what  a  really 
safe  limit  Is.  Whether  It  Is  1,  5,  20  or  100  parts 
per  million  Is  an  arbitrary  Judgment.) 

Illinois  Governor  Richard  B.  Ogllvle  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  continue  drinking 
Lake  Michigan  water  and  eating  coho  sal- 
mon. 

The  Michigan  Department  of  Agriculture 
"banned"  DDT  In  April.  This  "ban"  was 
analogous  to  slamming  the  bam  door  behind 
a  horse  thief  and  giving  him  several  years 
to  get  out  of  town  since  It  allows  un- 
limited quantities  of  DDT  to  be  sold  and 
used  in  Michigan  If  the  chemical  was  In 
transit  from  the  manufacturer  by  June  27. 
Consequently,  new,  home-grown  DDT  will 
continue  to  pollute  the  air,  water,  soil,  wild- 
life and  people  of  Michigan  for  a  long  time. 

It  is  a  disturbing,  spooky  fact  that  no  one 
really  knows  what  effects.  If  any,  DDT  has  on 
humans.  Some  eminent  scientists  maintain 
it  may  be  difficult,  even  impossible,  to  find 
out  until  incalculable  damage  has  occurred 
and  It  Is  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Twelve  parts  per  person.  We  do  know  the 
average  AJnerican  carries  around  approxi- 
nmtely  12  parts  per  million  DDT  in  his  body. 
Man  gets  an  estimated  90  percent  of  bis  DDT 
from  food.  We  also  know  it  Is  passed  on  to 
the  htiman  fetus  via  the  mother's  placenta 
and  a  nursing  mother's  milk  generally  con- 
tains more  DDT  than  Is  allowed  In  milk  you 
buy  at  the  store. 

Laboratory  experiments  with  various  ani- 
mals have  shown  DDT  attacks  the  central 
nervous  system,  upsets  body  chemistry,  dls- 
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torts  oeUs,  accelerates  gene  mutations,  re- 
duces drug  effectiveness  and  affects  calclvim 
absorption  by  the  bones. 

Hungarian  experiments  wllA  mice  empba- 
glzed  DDT*B  cancer-producing  potenUal,  and 
that  country  recently  banned  its  use.  These 
carcenogenlc  properties  were  confirmed  by  a 
recent  controversial  six-year  study  by  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  which  found  DDT 
m  mice  did  cause  tumors,  most  of  which  ".  .  . 
bad  malignant  potential." 

A  pharmacologist  with  a  leading  drug  firm 
say  DDT  has  a  deleterious  effect  on  rats'  sex 
hormones,  which  are  essentially  the  same  as 
man's.  Further,  the  amount  of  DDT  neces- 
sary to  produce  that  effect "...  is  well  within 
the  range  of  DDT  found  In  human  fat." 

All  this  growing,  damning  evidence  does 
not  absolutely  prove  DDT  is  having  or  might 
have  the  same  effects  on  the  human  animal. 
But  Dr.  Wayland  Hayes,  past  chief  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  toxology  section,  has 
said,  "In  considering  the  safety  of  workers 
who  formulate  DDT,  we  must  depend  largely 
on  animal  experiments." 

Unfortunately,  the  evidence  damning  DDT 
as  a  potential  threat  to  mankind,  all  the  lab- 
oratory experiments,  state  and  Federal  study 
groups,  commissions  and  exploding  public 
concern,  may  have  little  Impact. 

It's  big  business.  The  manufacture  of  DDT 
Is  a  $20  million  a  year  business,  and  pesti- 
cide manufacturers  also  fear  the  fight  over 
DDT  will  carry  over  onto  Its  persistent  chlo- 
rinated hydrocarbon  relatives,  heptachlor, 
lindane,  aldrln,  endrln,  dieldrln,  tmd  chlor- 
dane  which  constitute  a  big  part  of  the 
industry's  $1  billion  annual  sales. 

The  pesticide  lobby  Is  powerful,  experi- 
enced and  at  the  sUghtest  disparaging  word 
aimed  at  DDT,  industry  spokesmen  trot  out 
an  impressive  array  of  truths  extolling  its 
virtues  In  fighting  disease  organisms  and 
agricultural  pests  throughout  the  world.  No 
one  contests  these  truths. 

But  there  are  substitutes  for  DDT  In  ths 
form  of  safe  non-persistent  Insecticides.  In- 
sect sterilization  offers  much  hope  for  coun- 
teracting certain  pests,  and  research  has  been 
stepped  up  on  Inseot  predators. 

But  DOT'S  apologists  continue  their  cam- 
paign that  DDT  Is  indispensable  to  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind  and  get  away  with  It,  They 
know  from  past  experience  that  the  public's 
memory  is  short  and  the  people  who  make  the 
laws  and  buy  the  products  don't  read  his- 
tory books.  The  decisions  will  be  made  be- 
hind the  scenes. 

Agriculture  committees  In  state  and  Federal 
government  are  almost  universally  domi- 
nated by  farm  and  pesticide-oriented  legis- 
lators. These  committees  are  commonly  con- 
sidered rubber  stamps  for  all  but  the  most 
offensive  Industry  pleas  and  graveyards  for 
regulatory  bills. 

DDT's  proponents  seem  wHUng  to  write 
off  the  growmg  list  of  threatened  wildlife 
Including  the  bald  eagle,  osprey,  peregrine 
faloon,  elder  duck,  bermuda  petrel,  brown 
pelican  and  even  the  sportsman-revered 
mallard  duck.  During  the  EDF  hearing  in 
Madison,  spokesmen  for  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Manufacturers  Association  said, 
"...  the  damage  is  not  as  severe  as  con- 
servationists claim."  One  of  their  arguments 
Is  that  "DDT  Inhibits  the  reproduction  of 
birds  .  .  .  but  these  are  primarily  birds  of 
prey,  and  very  small  numbers  are  Involved." 
And,  "A  person  whose  thing  Is  studying  the 
peregrine  faloon  Is  concerned  only  about 
every  Uttle  thing  that  might  happen  to  his 
bird." 

Cant  prove  human  effects.  When  the  ques- 
tion of  DDT's  possible  effects  on  humans  is 
raised,  their  answers  boll  down  to  "prove 
it."  Despite  the  overwhelming,  growing  scien- 
tific evidence  that  portends  frightening  ef- 
fects on  man,  DDT's  fans  are  willing  to  gam- 
ble. And  they  have  graciously  volunteered 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  already  dangerous  and  climbing  levels 
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of  DDT  In  the  food  fish  of  Lake  Michigan  may 
be  a  grim  hint  of  what  Is  to  come.  Even  If 
not  another  ounce  of  DDT  were  applied  any- 
where In  the  world,  beginning  today,  some 
experts  guess  it  would  be  at  least  25  years 
before  the  concentrations  In  the  environment 
begin  to  level  off.  However,  researchers  have 
revealed  a  great  deal  of  variability  in  the 
chemical's  persistence  depending  upon  local 
conditions. 

Our  exploding  technology  now  keeps  some 
men  alive  with  artificial  hearts  and  puts 
others  on  the  moon.  What  unknown  secrets 
will  we  discover  about  the  12  parts  per  mil- 
lion DDT  we  all  carry  In  our  bodies?  At  this 
level,  the  FDA  would  rule  the  average  Amer- 
ican unfit  for  human  consumption. 

John  Gottschalk,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Spora  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  said,  "What 
Is  happening  In  Lake  Michigan  is  an  Indica- 
tion of  what  to  expect  elsewhere.  There  will 
be  a  day,  and  It  may  not  be  until  the  year 
2000,  when  we  are  the  coho  salmon." 

The  widespread  use  of  DDT  should  be 
halted  Immediately  unless  its  safety  can  be 
proven. 


REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13.  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Nixon's  proposal  to 
provide  fiscal  relief  to  the  States  and 
local  communities  through  a  revenue 
sharing  plan  is  an  attempt  to  head  off 
the  fiscal  disaster  that  looms  over  most 
of  the  State  and  municipal  governments 
of  our  Nation.  It  is  important  that  rev- 
enue sharing  be  widely  discussed  and 
understood. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  pre- 
pared a  series  of  questions  and  answers 
to  explain  the  President's  revenue  shar- 
ing proposal.  I  hope  it  will  be  helpful  to 
my  colleagues : 
Questions  and  Answkes  on  the  Aominis- 

TBATION'S      RXVZNUX      SHARING      PKOPOSAL 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  proposed 
legislation? 

A.  Oxir  ultimate  purposes  are  many:  to 
restore  to  the  States  their  proper  rights  and 
roles  In  the  federal  system  with  a  new  em- 
phasis on  and  help  for  local  responsiveness: 

To  provide  both  the  encouragement  and 
the  necessary  resources  for  local  and  state 
officials  to  exercise  leadership  In  solving 
their  own  problems; 

To  narrow  the  distance  between  pe<^le 
and  the  government  agencies  dealing  with 
their  problems; 

To  restore  strength  and  vigor  to  local  and 
state  governments;  and 

To  achieve  a  better  allocation  of  total 
public  resources. 

In  short,  our  purpose  is  to  build  a  stream- 
lined federal  system  vrtth  a  return  to  the 
States,  cities,  and  communities  of  the  ded- 
Blonmaklng  power  rightfully  theirs. 

Q.  How  much  money  is  to  be  shared? 

A.  The  size  of  the  total  fund  to  be  shared 
win  be  a  stated  percentage  of  personal  tax- 
able Income — the  base  on  which  federal  In- 
dividual Income  taxes  are  levied.  To  provide 
for  an  orderly  phase-in  of  this  program,  the 
FY  1971  percentage  will  be  one-sixth  of  one 
percent,  or  about  $500  million;  with  subse- 
quent fiscal  year  percentages  being  lncre€ised 
annually  up  to  a  permanent  one  percent  for 
FT  1976  and  thereafter.  On  this  basis,  we 
estimate  an  appropriation  for  fiscal  1976  of 
about  $5  billion. 
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Q.  Can  the  States  and  localities  depend 
on  this  fiow  of  funds  to  be  regularly  appro- 
priated? 

A.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  assured 
flow  of  federal  funds,  a  permanent  and  in- 
definite aw>ropnatlon  wUl  be  authorized  and 
established  for  the  Treasury  Department, 
from  which  will  be  automatically  disbursed 
each  fiscal  year  an  amount  corresp>ondlng  to 
the  stipulated  percentage. 
Q.  How  will  the  funds  be  distributed? 

A.  The  funds  will  be  distributed  from 
the  federal  Treasury  to  the  50  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Each  state  will 
receive  an  amount  based  on  Its  share  of  na- 
tional population,  adjusted  for  the  state's 
revenue  effort. 

The  revenue  effort  adjustment  is  designed 
to  provide  the  States  with  some  incentive  to 
maintain  (and  even  expand)  their  efforts  to 
use  their  own  tax  resources  to  meet  their 
needs.  Revenue  effort  Is  defined  as  the  ratio 
of  total  general  revenues  collected  by  state 
and  local  governments  In  a  given  fiscal  year 
to  the  total  p>ersonal  Income  of  that  state.  A 
simple  adjustment  along  these  lines  would 
provide  a  state  whose  revenue  effort  Is  10  per- 
cent above  the  national  average  with  a  10 
percent  bonus  above  Its  basic  per  capita  por- 
tion of  revenue  sharing. 

Q.  Will  the  States  be  required  to  share 
some  of  this  distribution  with  their  local 
governments? 

A.  The  allocation  of  a  state's  share 
among  Its  general  units  of  local  government 
will  be  established  by  prescribed  formula. 
First,  there  will  be  determined  a  total 
amount  which  a  state  will  share  with  all  its 
local  governments.  This  amount  will  be  that 
percentage  of  its  national  share  which  total 
local  general  revenues  bear  to  the  sum  of 
state  and  total  local  general  revenues.  Sec- 
ond, there  will  be  determined  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  local  share  among  the  various 
units  of  local  government  within  the  state. 
The  amount  which  an  Individual  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  will  receive  is  that 
percentage  of  the  total  local  share  that  its 
own  revenues  bear  to  the  total  of  all  local 
government  revenues  In  the  state. 

Q.  Why  are  these  partlctilar  distribution 
formulas  used? 

A.  Distribution  based  on  revenues  raised 
have  several  Important  advantages:  they 
make  allowance  for  state-by-state  variations; 

They  tend  to  be  neutral  with  respect  to 
the  current  relative  fiscal  Importance  of  state 
and  local  governments  in  each  state;    and 

They  provide  a  method  for  sUlocatlng 
among  government  units  with  overlapping 
Jurisdictions. 

Q.  Does  a  state  have  any  oppHsrtunlty  to 
use  some  other  distribution  procedures  than 
those  Just  outlined? 

A.  Yes.  In  order  to  provide  local  fiexlblUty. 
each  state — working  with  Its  local  govern- 
ments— is  authorized  to  develop  an  alter- 
native distribution  plan. 

Q.  What  restrictions  or  qualifications  will 
be  Imposed  on  the  use  of  these  funds? 

A.  There  will  be  no  program  or  project  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  these  funds.  One  pur- 
pose of  revenue  sharing  Is  to  permit  local 
authorities  the  programming  flexibility  to 
make  their  own  budget  allocation  decisions. 

Each  state  will  be  required  to  meet  mini- 
mum reporting  and  accounting  requirements. 

Q.  How  do  the  various  state,  county,  city. 
and  other  local  officials  view  this  revenue- 
sharing  proposal? 

A.  We  have  bad  numerous  discussions 
with  governors,  mayors  and  county  officials 
about  the  essenOals  of  this  proposal.  Tk*|p 
has  develojjed  a  remarkable  degree  of  cran- 
sensus  approval  on  Its  key  measures.  At  our 
July  8  White  House  conference  on  revenue 
sharing,  for  example,  the  varlotis  representa- 
tives of  stote  and  local  governments  reached 
broad  agreement  on  all  the  program's  major 
features. 


of  a  new  administrative  ap- 
requlred  to  administer  rev< 
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Q.  How  much 
paratus  will  b« 
enue  sharing? 

A.  None.  The  plan  has  been  designed  to 
operate  almost  Automatically,  avoiding  any 
requirement  for  the  establishment  ot  any 
new  Federal  bureau  or  agency.  The  whole 
purpoee  Is  to  avoid  Federal  controls  and  to 
Increase  the  fiscal  discretion  avaUable  to 
state  and  local  aovernments. 


CUMBERLANIi  CHAPTER  377,  SAFE- 
TEEN,  INC. 


HON.  J.  CLENN  BEALL,  JR. 

or   ICABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSl  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  BEALL  o^  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  happy  this  morning  to  pay  tribute 
to  an  excellent  group  of  young  people 
from  Cumberland  in  Western  Maryland. 
The  organization  is  the  Cumberland 
Chapter  377,  Safe-Teen,  Inc.  This  group 
was  founded  o^  July  2,  1959,  largely 
tliro;j«h  the  efforts  of  Lynn  Walker  and 
-a  chaxter  was  granted  by  the  national 
organization  at  Jthe  same  time. 

These  yoimg  men  and  women  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  improvement  of  their  com- 
mimity  and  since  their  beginning  have 
been  involved  iji  programs  which  have 
contributed  substantially  to  bettering  life 
in  Cumberland. 

In  March  19(0  the  chapter  voted  to 
adopt  the  national  vehicle  safety  check 
program  as  a  community  service  program 
for  annual  presentation  In  the  city  of 
Cimiberland. 

Their  first  program  was  presented  in 
June  1960  and  received  the  circle  of  safety 
award.  This  is  the  national  award  for 
placing  second  ih  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
gram presented  land  the  community  co- 
operation achieved. 

In  each  successive  year  since  1960  the 
chapter  has  rec^ved  the  circle  of  safety 
award,  with  the  exception  of  1965  when 
they  received  the  national  grand  award 
for  teenage  participation.  This  Is  the  top 
honor  given  by  the  national  board  of 
judges. 

In  the  1969  pijogram  the  chapter  has 
just  been  notified  they  have  again  been 
selected  to  rece  ve  the  national  grand 
award. 

The  chapter  las  undertaken  many 
other  projects  In  the  community  includ- 
ing :  the  collectio:  i  and  shipment  of  books 
to  our  servicemen  in  Vietnam  and  vet- 
erans hospitals:  playtown,  a  pedestrian 
and  bicycle  safety  program  for  primary 
grade  school  pup  Is ;  and  radio  and  news- 
paper publicity  p  -ograms  of  traffic  safety 
during  holiday  seisons. 

At  present  th<y  are  actively  partici- 
pating In  the  drve  to  secure  funds  for 
the  Greater  Cumberland  Youth  Center. 
The  chapter  his  20  active  members  at 
present  representing  the  three  high 
schools  in  the  citr  of  Cumberland.  Listed 
below  are  the  officers  and  members  com- 
prising the  chapter  which  we  are  proud 
to  salute  today : 

Advisers:  Lynn  Valker,  Administrator,  229 
Pear  Street,  Cumb«rland.  Willys  Wilson.  RD 
No.  2.  Box  288,  Cuiiberland.  Lloyd  Harrison, 
640  N.  Centre  St..  Cumberland.  Sgt.  Oliver 
Cook,  City  Police  H  sadquarters,  Cumberland. 
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President:  Phil  Young.  Winchester  Bd.. 
RD  No.  6,  Cumberland. 

Vice-President:  Rosemary  Lehman,  817 
Shrlver  Ave..  Cumberland. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Mary  Wilson.  245  N. 
Mechanic  St..  Cumberland. 

Members:  Diane  Collins,  Shortest  Day 
Road,  LaVale:  Tim  Farrell.  815  Shrlver  Ave., 
Cumberland;  Cindy  Hanks.  701  Arundel  St., 
Cumberland;  Nancy  Hanks.  701  Arundel  St., 
Cumberland;  Sandy  Hanks,  701  Arundel  St., 
Cumberland;  Kathy  Harrison,  640  N.  Cen- 
tre St.,  Cumberland;  Dale  Kimble.  611 
Oreene  St..  Cimiberland;  Pat  McDermott.  312 
Franklin  St..  Cimiberland;  Sue  Patterson.  712 
Louisiana  Ave.,  Cumberland;  Sue  Ransom. 
1002  Holland  St..  Cumberland;  Sue  Shrley, 
McGlU  Dr.,  BelAlr,  Cumberland;  Marls  Smith. 
136  E.  Elder  St..  Cumberland;  Donna  Van- 
Busklrk.  128  N.  BelAlr  Dr.,  Belalr,  Cumber- 
land; Carol  Weakley.  RD  No.  6  Brant 
Road.  Cresaptown;  Cindy  Worgetz.  61  C 
Stoneybrook  Lane.  LaVale;  and  Ruth  Young, 
Winchester  Rd.,  RD  No.  5.  Cumberland. 
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emphasis  of  the  space  program  turns  to  the 
much  more  controversial  and  expensive  proj- 
ect  of  putting  men  on  Mars. 

The  astronauts'  Joint  appeatance  served  to 
remind  the  world  how  attractive  and  modest 
as  well  as  brave  all  three  of  these  Columbuset 
of  6p>ace  are.  If  ever  men  deserved  to  be  hailed 
as  heroes,  they  are  Armstrong.  Aldrin  and 
Collins.  Today  the  millions  of  this  great  city 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  exhibit  their 
admirations  for  these  first  envoys  of  man- 
kind  to  another  world.  We  Join  with  all  New 
York  in  expressing  our  delight  that  the  Apollo 
11  team  will  be  here,  even  If  only  for  a  few 
hours,  on  this  happy  day. 


STARS  AND  STRIPES 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 


OF    MISSOURI 


HAILED  AS   HEROES 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    Nrw    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker— 
If  ever  men  deserved  to  be  hailed  as  heroes, 
they  are  Armstrong,  Aldrin.  and  Collins. 

So  says  the  New  York  Times  today.  So 
say  we  all,  especially  on  this  day  when 
the  great  cities  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  Los  Angeles,  representing  America 
as  a  whole,  will  welcome  the  moon  travel- 
ers and  indeed  hail  them  as  heroes.  The 
Times  editorial  follows: 

Report  From  the  Moon-Walkers 
What  came  through  most  clearly  in  yes- 
terday's enthralling  first-hand  report  by  the 
Apollo  astronauts  was  the  Infinitesimal  mar- 
gin by  which  Eagle  escaped  either  catastrophe 
or  a  decision  to  abort  the  moon  landing. 
Either  of  the  two  major  problems  that 
emerged  in  those  nerve-wracking  moments 
before  touchdown — the  overburdened  com- 
puter and  the  near-exhaustion  of  their  fuel 
supply  before  Nell  Armstrong  and  Edwin 
-Mdrin  found  a  suitable  landing  spot — might 
have  forced  a  very  different  ending  to  the 
historic  mission.  That  all  turned  out  perfect- 
ly is  a  tribute  to  the  astronauts'  skill,  courage 
and  poise  as  well  as  to  the  abUlty  of  the 
back-up  personnel  at  Mission  Control  In 
Houston. 

In  their  news  conference,  the  moon  visitors 
compared  themselves  to  five-year-old  chil- 
dren in  a  candy  store.  There  were  so  many 
fascinatmg  delights  and  intriguing  opportu- 
nities an  around  them,  and  so  little  chance 
to  do  all  they  wanted  to  do.  Had  they  been 
less  tactful,  the  astronauts  might  have  noted 
that  their  precious  two-and-a-half  hours  on 
the  lunar  surface  could  have  been  even  more 
productive  for  science  If  they  had  been  less 
burdened  with  ceremonial  and  public  rela- 
tions obligations. 

The  astronauts'  emphasis  on  the  mysteries 
and  puzzles  they  found  on  the  moon  points 
up  how  much  remains  to  be  done  there.  In 
effect,  the  scientists  of  this  planet  have  been 
given  an  entire  new  world  to  explore.  Even 
the  whole  Apollo  program  as  now  projected 
for  the  next  few  years  will  only  begin  to 
scratch  the  surface  of  the  vast  body  of  new 
knowledge  available  from  earth's  nearest 
celestial  neighbor.  The  many  goodies  in  the 
lunar  candy  shop,  to  use  the  astronauts' 
simile,  deserve  to  be  digested  before  the  major 
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Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  days 
patriotism  is  doubted  on  every  hand  and 
flag  waving  Is  considered  old  hat.  For 
me,  patriotism  Is  a  living,  growing  thing 
and  the  sight  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
warms  my  heart,  sharpens  my  mind  and 
gives  me  courage  to  do  the  things  I  must 
for  my  country. 

It  is  that  belief  which  came  to  mind 
as  I  read  an  article  in  the  May  23,  1969. 
edition  of  the  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y..  Jour- 
nal, titled  "Area  Pupil  Wins  Statewide 
Essay  Contest."  In  this  instance,  a  13- 
year-old  Chinese  girl  attending  a  junior 
high  school  in  New  York,  spoke  of  what 
the  American  flag  meant  to  her  when 
she  first  set  foot  on  American  soil.  She 
described  a  quality  missing  to  many  of 
us  native  born  or  who  have  been  here 
so  long  that  we  have  let  the  love  for  our 
country  and  what  it  stands  for  become 
faded  and  jaded  and  slide  Into  disuse. 
Let  me  share  that  article  with  you: 
Hsiao-llen  Chin,  13,  a  student  at  Arling- 
ton   Junior   High   School,    has   been    named 
winner    of    the    New    York    State    Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Flag 
Essay  Contest. 

The  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tsung 
Chin,  Watson  House,  Vassar  College,  her 
essay  was  Judged  among  172  winners  from 
DAR  chapters  across  the  State. 

She  was  sponsored  by  the  local  Mahwena- 
washigh  Chapter.  Hsiao-llen  came  to  this 
country  with  her  parents  from  Taiwan 
about  avi  years  ago  and  she  was  not  able 
to  speak  English. 
This  Is  her  winning  essay: 
"I  stuped  out  of  the  plane  and  looked  out 
at  the  new  and  strange  land.  Seven  days  ago 
I  was  still  In  Taiwan,  the  Republic  of 
China. 

"But  now  I  am  In  a  completely  different 
place.  I  looked  up  and  there  up  on  the  top 
of  the  roof  of  the  airport  building,  was  a 
flag.  It  was  strange  to  me  for  it  was  dif- 
ferent from  my  country's  flag.  The  wind  was 
blowing  hard  and  the  flag  waved  endlessly 
in  the  wind  as  if  saying.  'Hello  there!  Wel- 
come to   the  United   States  of   America.' 

"I  smiled  and  suddenly  a  strange  feeling  of 
loneliness  came  creeping  into  my  heart.  All 
my  friends  are  at  the  other  end  of  the  world. 
Perhaps  I  shall  never  see  them  again  and 
perhaps  they'll  forget  that  they  ever  had  a 
friend  named  Hsiao-llen.  Tears  came,  and 
slowly  I  raised  my  head  and  looked  at  the 
flag  through  my  tear-fllled  eyes. 

"The  flag  seemed  to  say  to  me.  'My  coun- 
try is  different  from  yours,  that  I  know  and 
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understand.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  you 
to  cry.  You'll  make  new  friends,  but  before 
you  do,  you  must  face  the  responsibilities 
that  lie  ahead  of  you.  You  must  meet  It 
half  way  and  you  must  have  courage  and 
determination.' 

•I  dropped  my  head  In  confusion  and 
shame,  then  I  shrugged  my  shoulders  and 
forced  myself  to  look  at  the  flag  again.  This 
time,  there  were  no  tears  in  my  eyes,  in- 
stead, a  look  of  courage.  I  said,  'I'm  not 
afraid  now.  I'll  do  what  you  said  and  I'm 
grateful  of  It.  You  gave  me  the  courage 
which  I  never  knew  had  existed.  FYom  now 
on.  I'll  start  a  new  life  and  the  words  you 
said  will  never  be  forgotten.' 

•  I  walked  across  the  air  field  and  before 
I  went  Into  the  airport  building.  I  turned  and 
waved  at  the  new  friend  for  the  last  time. 
The  flag  fluttered  for  a  second,  then  slowly 
settled  into  a  calm  position  as  if  satisfied. 

■  I  smiled,  then  whispered.  "Thank  you  so 
very  much." 

Hslao-llen's  father  is  assistant  professor 
in  the  Chinese  Division  of  the  Linguistic 
School  at  Georgetown  University.  Her  mother 
13  assistant  professor  of  Chinese  at  Vassar 
College. 

Hsiao-llen  will  be  honored  at  an  assembly 
program  next  Wednesday  morning  at  which 
time  a  state  DAR  representative  will  present 
her  with  a  $50  U.S.  Savings  Bond. 

Mrs.  Bernard  J.  O'Connell  was  chairman 
of  the  local  contest. 

The  essays  were  written  on  "What  the 
American  Flag  Means  to  Me." 


DANGEROUS  GAME 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  13.  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert 
In  the  Record  an  excellent  editorial  from 
the  August  10,  1969,  issue  of  the  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  Tribune  warning  against 
the  dangers  of  the  adoption  of  the  so- 
called  Dirksen  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
Dangerous  Game 

There  may  have  been  a  few  moments  in 
American  history  when  the  times  were  less 
propitious  than  now  for  a  constitutional 
convention,  but  there  surely  haven't  been 
very  many. 

Yet  this  country  stands  at  the  brink  of 
Its  first  constitutional  convention  since  the 
one  that  met  In  Philadelphia  in  the  hot 
summer  of  1787  and  drafted  the  nation's 
basic  legal  document. 

Ostensibly,  the  new  convention  would  con- 
fine Itself  to  considering  an  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution  allowing  one  house  of 
a  bicameral  state  legislature  to  apportion  It- 
self on  bases  other  than  population. 

But  it  might  be  difficult  to  control  the 
activities  of  constitutional  convention,  even 
If  Congress  passes  bills  designed  to  put  reins 
on  what  a  convention  could  do.  A  time  of 
drastic  social  upheaval  hardly  seems  an  ideal 
time  to  Indulge  In  wholesale  tampering  with 
the  Constitution. 

Much  of  the  push  behind  the  convention 
movement  comes  from  Sen.  Everett  M.  Dirk- 
sen. Stymied  In  putting  an  apportionment 
amendment  through  the  familiar  channels  of 
congressional  approval  and  state  ratification, 
Mr.  Dirksen  has  been  trying  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  that  em- 
powers the  legislatures  themselves  to  call  a 
constitutional  convention  Into  being. 

Thirty-four  states  must  Issue  such  a  call. 
So  far.  33  are  on  record  favoring  a  conven- 
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tlon.  If  one  more  state  acts.  Congress  will 
have  to  decide  whether  and  bow  to  respond. 

It  is  a  shabby  fact  that  of  the  33  state 
resolutions  seeking  a  convention,  only  five 
emerged  from  assemblies  which  met  court 
standards  for  proper  apportionment.  (In- 
diana was  one  of  the  five  although  federal 
Judges  have  subsequently  found  a  flaw  In 
our  legislative  districts.) 

What  It  bolls  down  to  is  a  batch  of  state 
legislatures,  poorly  representative  of  the 
voters,  scrambling  to  perpetuate  Inequalities 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  un- 
constitutional. It  Is  a  dismal  standard  for  the 
senior  senator  from  Illinois  to  be  flying. 

One  hope  for  avoiding  a  constitutional 
convention  Is  a  spate  of  state  resolutions 
rescinding  convention  calls.  So  far,  though, 
no  rescinding  resolution  has  passed  both 
houses  of  any  state  legislature. 

"Little  federalism" — the  patterning  of 
state  legislatures  on  the  federal  model,  with 
one  house  having  fixed  membership  and  the 
other  representative  membership — Is  a  myth 
without  foundation.  The  federal  system  was 
created  among  other  reasons,  as  a  check  on 
centralized  government.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  states  should  copy  It. 

The  Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one-vote 
ruling  was  Just  and  deserves  to  be  left  alone. 
Sen.  Dirksen  is  playing  a  dangerous  game 
to  salve  a  personal  pique. 


NIXON  PROPOSALS  ON  WELFARE 
VIEWED 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  the 
newspapers  in  my  part  of  the  coimtry, 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Ploayune  and 
the  Louisiana  Weekly  have  recently  pub- 
lished several  editorials  and  articles  on 
the  subject  of  welfare  and  on  the  pro- 
posals made  by  President  Nixon  last  Fri- 
day night. 

Because  I  consider  these  articles  well 
written  and  informative  and  because  of 
the  timely  and  important  nature  of  the 
subject,  I  am  Inserting  them  in  the 
Record  and  calling  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 
[From    the    New    Orleans    Times-Picayune. 

Aug.  10,  1969) 
Nixon    Proposals    Viewed    With    CAtmous 

Optimism — Louisiana     Opinions     Center 

ON  Problem  of  Congress 

(By  Brent  Manley) 

Cautious  optimism  was  the  prevailing 
sentiment  Saturday  as  reactions  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  domestic  proposals — particu- 
larly welfare  reform — were  gathered  through- 
out Louisiana. 

In  his  Friday  night  telecast,  Nixon  in- 
cluded broad  reforms  In  existing  welfare  pro- 
grams. The  heart  of  his  proposals  was  the 
federal  guaranteed  annual  income  of  $1,600 
a  year  to  a  family  of  four  with  supplements 
until  earnings  reach  $3,920,  provided  the 
breadwinner  Is  willing  to  work. 

Typical  of  the  reactions  was  that  of  Arthur 
J.  Chapltal  Sr.,  urban  programs  director  of 
the  New  Orleans  branch  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People : 

"It  sounds  good  generally,  but  knowing 
the  politics  of  the  situation,  you  have  to 
keep  your  fingers  crossed," 

congress  lag  feared 

Most  of  those  who  commented  on  the  pro- 
posed  reforms   expressed   concern    that   the 
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President's  suggesUonfe  may  bog  down  in 
Congress. 

And  most  agrr;ed  that  the  existing  wel- 
fare system  is  grossly  inadequate  in  its  effort 
to  meet  the  nee-is  of  the  poor. 

"One  basic  t.hlng  I  agree  with  is  that  the 
welfare  program  now  Is  not  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  people."  bald  Emmlt  Douglas, 
president  of  the  Louisiana  branch  of  the 
NAACP. 

"The  basic  concept  is  good,  I  Just  hope  It 
can  be  Implemented,"  Douglass  said. 

State  Rep.  Ernest  N.  "Dutch"  Morial  said 
he  feels  President  Nixon  took  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  not  far  enough. 

"Hopefully,  Congress  will  see  fit  to  enlarge 
on  what  the  President  has  suggested  to  the 
extent  that  the  programs  will  be  adequate  to 
give  the  poor  the  dignity  they  should  have," 
Morial  said. 

He  added,  however,  that  Nixon  still  has 
"said  nothing  about  other  programs,  such  as 
aid  to  the  aged  and  blind  and  disabled.  The 
federal  government  should  take  over  all 
welfare-related  programs." 

LA.    welfare    assailed 

Mixed  In  with  the  guarded  optimism  was 
a  sour  note:  an  appraisal  of  Louisiana's  cur- 
rent welfare  crisis,  which  cannot  be  affected 
immediately  by  any  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals. 

John  Pecoul,  executive  director  of  the  city's 
Humrji  Relations  Committee,  said  he  feels 
the  federal  minimum  Income  concept  is  de- 
finitely a  "pKjsltlve  step." 

He  said,  however,  New  Orleans  and  the 
rest  of  the  state  are  still  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  financing  the  welfare  system  as  It 
exists. 

Even  If  President  Nixon's  proposals  moved 
quickly  through  Congress,  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  for  federal  funds  for  Louisiana 
would  be  July  of  1970 — possibly  January  of 
1971. 

Thus,  Louisiana's  welfare  crisis  cannot  be 
relieved  by  federal  funds  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  Pecoul  said. 

"The  existing  system  Is  the  problem,"  he 
remarked,  "and  it's  still  here.  We're  not  out 
of  the  woods  at  the  local  level." 

State  Sen.  Michael  H.  O'Keefe's  reaction 
was  in  accord  with  Rep.  Morlal's. 

O'Keefe  lauded  the  President's  depwirture 
from  the  existing  welfare  structure,  but 
added  that  "he  has  not  taken  the  best  of  the 
minimum  income  alternatives." 

FAVORS    demo    plan 

He  said  the  minimum  income  proposal 
authored  by  Democrats  is  far  better  than 
the  one  President  Nixon  has  profxjsed. 

The  state  senator  said  the  Democratic 
minimum  Income  proposal  is  a  flat  payment 
to  those  persons  earning  less  than  the  estab- 
lished standard. 

This  method  of  guaranteed  Income  elimi- 
nates welfare  programs  altogether  and  there- 
by eliminates  the  red  tape  welfare  applicants 
are  forced  to  go  through  to  receive  financial 
assistance. 

O'Keefe  said  he  feels  Nixon's  basic  pro- 
posals may  be  revamped  in  Congress  to  re- 
semble programs  more  closely  allied  to  Demo- 
crats' concepts. 

"President  Nixon's  departure  from  the  ex- 
isting system  Is  commendable."  O'Keefe 
added.  "He  (Nixon)  has  taken  a  courageous 
step  toward  the  Democratic  position  which 
will  endanger  him  with  members  of  his  own 
party." 

NEED   updating 

Mayoral  candidate  David  Gertler  also 
lauded  President  Nixon's  departure  from  wel- 
fare systems  now  in  use. 

"I  feel  that  all  our  programs  certainly  need 
a  proper  updating.  Outmoded  programs  are 
the  cause  of  many  problems  In  the  city  and 
State  today,"  Gertler  said. 

Gertler  said  he  is  not  In  accord  with  every 
phase  of  the  President's  proposal  but  that 
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any  effort  to  evkluatc  and  upxlate  antiquated 
programs  Is  "a  itep  In  tb«  right  direction." 

EUla  Hull,  pnesldent  of  the  United  Voters" 
League,  sad  he  Is  skeptical  of  the  feasibility 
of  the  entire  piogram. 

"Some  of  the  programs  might  work,  but 
others — such  a4  day  care  centers  for  working 
mothers — Just  cant  work.  You  cant  depend 
on  ptecple  for  voluntary  work."" 

Chapltal  comtnented  further  that  any  pro- 
grams for  the  r<hablUtatlon  of  the  poor  must 
Include  their  education  as  well  as  Job  train- 
ing, which  President  Ntzon  outlined  as  one 
of  the  objective^  of  his  domestic  proposals. 

"Many  of  these  poor  people  are  functional 
illiterates,  so  tfiey  must  receive  education 
along  with  thel)-  training,"  Chapltal  said. 

The  poor  will!  remain  poor  without  educa- 
tion and  train^ig  for  meaningful  Jobe,  he 
added. 

[Prom  the  N^  Orleans  Tlmes-Plcayune, 

July  29,  19691 

Wkitau  SwrrcH  in  Persfecttvx 

The  confusing  complaints  and  commen- 
tary over  abolition  of  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment's Aid  to  Dependent  Children  dollar 
maximums  In  ijavor  of  a  new  hypothetical 
standard  systec^ — to  which  a  42  per  cent 
ratable  cut  was  bpplied — need  to  be  brought 
Into  focus.  I 

Generally  speeding,  large  ADC  families  now 
receive"  more;  sntaller  ones  are  due  about  the 
same  or  are  ex|>erlenclng  a  reduction.  (In 
the  Crescent  Cll)y  three  out  of  10  recipients 
are  getting  Increases.)  Two  appropriate  in- 
stances: One  leaillng  protester  is  having  pay- 
ments cut  t6  frpm  the  erstwhile  maximum 
$163:  another  ^ners  (67  a  month  more 
under  the  new  system. 

In  some  cases^  benefit  losses  will  be  par- 
tially compensated  by  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram— fewer  dollars  will  be  needed  to  buy 
about  the  samei  amount  of  grocery-multi- 
plier stamps.  Par  example,  a  household  of 
five  whose  montlily  allotment  may  drop  from 
$133  to  $120  will  pay  $48  (Instead  of  $52)  for 
$80  (Instead  of  $82)  worth  of  food  stamps. 
Thus  this  famllT's  "net  Income"  really  be- 
comes $152;  abopt  $2.66  a  day  for  food  and 
an  aggregate  $7t  left  over  for  rent,  utili- 
ties, clothing,  hotisehold  supplies  and  trans- 
portation. 

The  dilemma  for  many  welfare  families, 
however.  Is  that  they  say  they  do  not — and 
cannot  afford  to-r-spend  40  per  cent  of  their 
meager  Income  f^r  food.  That"8  what  $48  of 
$120  is.  and,  in  fa^t,  the  rules  demand  a  take- 
It-or-leave-it  $48lstamp  purchase  for  such  a 
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the  average  American  family  spends,  albeit, 
for  somewhat  classier  menus. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  a  readily  im- 
plementable  rules  change  might  be  to  allow 
prospective  food-stamp  applicants  the  op- 
tion to  purchase  with  fewer  dollars  a  lesser 
amoxrnt  of  monthly  stamps,  if  their  circum- 
stances seem  to  Justify  it.  While  this  may  do 
violence  to  the  program's  presumed  ideal, 
common  sense  would  seem  to  dictate  that 
thU  buy-fewer-stamps  provision  would  b* 
the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

If  a  mother  says  she  can't — and  doesn't 

spend  $35  a  month  for  food.  Is  It  logical  to 
exclude  her  from  the  program?  Rather,  if 
prevention  of  gross  malnutrition  Is  the  goal, 
would  It  not  be  better  to  allow  her  a  pro- 
rated $60  of  stamps  in  exchange  for  what  she 
does  spend  for  food?  Though  not  fully  ade- 
quate, her  famUy's  fare,  with  good  manage- 
ment, would  greatly  improve. 

The  USDA-LSU  Extension  Service  program 
Initiated  here  this  past  year  on  good  health 
and  nutrition  habits  for  homemakers  should 
be  continued  and  expanded  to  educate  low- 
IncOme  families  on  the  best  use  of  their  food 
dollars. 

But  what's  the  welfare-switch  rhubarb  all 
about?  Under  the  scuttled  ADC  program  the 
hypothetical  ceiling  was  $199 — really  only 
funded  to  a  maximum  $163.  "The  new  system 
has  a  $233  celling — but  the  new  scales  give 
some  families,  especially  large  ones,  $200  a 
month  or  more,  while  smaller  ones,  in  some 
cases,  are  allotted  less  than  they  used  to  get. 
We  haven"t  heard  a  full  explanation  why 
this  had  to  be — only  that  $13  million  more 
was  needed  to  implement  the  new  system 
fully,  and  available  new  funds  this  year, 
mostly  federal,  came  to  about  $2V4  million. 
Besides  normal  caseload  increases,  welfare 
recipient  head  counts  swelled  by  the  thou- 
sands because  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's 
"man  In  the  house"  ruling.  And,  like  Old 
Man  River,  the  welfare  rolls  roll  on. 
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family  even  if  itsjlncome  were  as  low  as  $110 
a  month.  (The  ayerage  American  family,  by 
contraat,  devotes]  about  17  per  cent  of  its 
Income  for  food. ) 

While  $80  or  BO  a  month — with  proper 
food  budget  management — is  a  respectable 
sum  for  a  family  lof  five  to  "chew"  on,  those 
welfare  families  Whose  rent,  utilities,  etc., 
aggregate  well  ov^r  $75  a  month  may  Indeed 
be  "skimping"  ori  their  food  budget  by  al- 
locating less  thaq  the  dally  $1.60  which.  In 
this  Instance,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  says  should  be  spent  for  food — 
or  stamps. 

By  contrast,  again,  a  similar-sized  non- 
welfare  family  with  take-home  pay  of  $400 
a  month,  when  fid  and  housed  at  like  ex- 
pense, has  abont  1245  or  more  remaining  for 
other  needs.  But]  the  welfare  family  may 
have  $12  to  $15  "tp  spare."  The  economics  of 
the  total  family  jbudget,  then,  may  press 
these  "worse  off"  households  NOT  to  opt  for 
the  food  stamp  prc^gram. 

There  has  been  i  some  talk  in  Washington 
of  liberalizing  th^  rules — requiring  a  lesser 
slice  of  a  family's  Income  to  go  toward  food. 
A  reasonable  goal;  we  believe  would  be  to 
work  toward  requiring  "poverty-level"  fam- 
ilies to  pay  no  higher  percentage  of  their 
total  Income  for  a i "'basic  subsistence"  quan- 
tity of  food  stamp4  than  the  percentage  that 


iProm  the  Louisiana  Weekly,  Aug.  9,  i960] 

Weu-auc  Problems  Are  National 

Developments  of  the  past  few  weeks  have 

made  New  Orleans  a  "welfare  disaster  area." 

But  what  is  happening  liere  Is  typical  of 

conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  nation. 

Recently  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "Wel- 
fare: A  Bankrupt  System,"  written  by  John 
T.  Dauner.  was  pubUshed  in  the  Kansas  City 
Times  and  Star. 

A  few  excerpts  from  this  series  are  offered 
The  Louisiana  Weekly  readers  for  comparison 
with  the  local  situation : 

"Awash  in  a  sea  of  red  tape.  Intellectually 
bankrupt,  and  threatening  the  financial  ruin 
of  state  and  local  government,  the  public 
welfare  system  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  national 
Issue  as  heated  and  divisive  as  the  urban 
crisis.  Vietnam  and  black  nationalism. 

"It  can,  in  fact,  hardly  be  called  a  system. 
It  is  a  morass  of  50  state  laws,  aU  different, 
thousands  of  pages  of  federal  and  state  reg- 
ulations and  local  traditions  and  interpreta- 
tions that  attempt  to  implement  and  admin- 
ister the  public  assistance  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

"The  welfare  system  is  supposed  to  pro- 
vide an  ultimate  guarantee  against  poverty 
and  social  privation.  But  it  breeds  poverty 
and  continuing  dependency  rather  than  in- 
dependence .  .  ." 

During  the  past  week  here  in  New  Orleans. 
Mayor  Victor  H.  Schlro  Indicated  he  was  not 
pleased  by  an  action  of  the  City  Council 
which  provided  $20,000  for  the  purchase  of 
medicine  for  needy  welfare  recipients.  He 
said,  in  fact,  that  he  did  not  think  the  city 
should  go  Into  the  welfare  business. 

Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  of  New  York  told 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  recently: 

"...  The  welfare  system  is  bankrupting 
our  cities  and  must  be  scrapped  and  re- 
placed. ...  We  in  the  cities  have  reached 
our  limit.  We  cannot  ante  up  more  every 


year  at  the  expense  of  other  essenUal  serv- 
ices." 
The  article  by  John  T.  Dauner  continued 
'"State  and  local  responsibility  for  adminl 
isterlng  and,  originally,  for  financing  public 
assistance  is  deeply  rooted  In  the  American 
tradition.  But  in  1935,  the  federal  govern- 
ment through  the  Social  Security  Act 
began  helping  the  states  finance  their  wel- 
fare programs.  Since  then,  five  programs- 
old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  aid 
to  the  permanenUy  and  totally  disabled,  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children,  und 
Medicaid — have  been  set  up,  each  with  state 
and    federal    responsibility    requirement,s 

"'The  federal  government  will  pay  50  to 
80  percent  of  the  costs,  depending  on  the 
program  and  the  state"8  ability  to  pay. 

"States  are  free  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
grams only  to  the  extent  they  wish,  con- 
trolling that  participation  by  the  amount  of 
money  they  are  willing  to  make  available. 
Both  the  states  and  the  federal  government 
imt  a  maximum  on  the  amount  they  win 
contribute  to  any  one  individual,  and  some 
state*  put  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  a  family 
can  receive. 

"It  is  the  federal-state  partnership  that 
the  problem  lies  In  this  period  of  rapidly 
expanding  rolls  and  Increasing  costs.  ..." 

Governor  John  J.  McKeithen  of  Louisiana 
was  quoted  as  urging  full  federal  responsi- 
bility for  the  entire  welfare  program  last 
week. 

Dauner's  article  says : 

"The  federal  government's  revenues  re- 
spond to  the  economy,  to  Inflation  and  to 
the  gross  national  product.  State  revenues 
have  not  kept  pace,  and  the  local  revenues, 
based  mainly  on  property  taxes,  have  hardly 
increased  at  all.  While  potential  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  pay  and  its  wUllngneas  to 
pay  have  Increased,  that  of  the  states  has 
not.  .  .  . 

"A  federal  takeover  is  being  seriously 
studied,"  Dauner  vsrrote,  "and  may  be  pro- 
po6ed  by  President  J^lxon  as  part  of  a  move 
to  a  guaranteed  annual  Inccwie  system     .  ." 
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POLAND  MISSION  FATAL  TO  BISHOP 
GROCHOWSKI 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my 
sad  duty  to  inform  you  and  my  colleagues 
of  the  death  of  Prime  Bishop  Leon 
Grochowski,  the  spiritual  leader  of  the 
Polish  National  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  His  death  oc- 
curred when  he  was  stricken  in  a  hotel 
while  visiting  Warsaw  in  the  beloved  land 
of  his  birth. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  summarize  all 
of  the  activities  in  the  life  of  Bishop 
Grochowski  from  his  ordination  on  Sep- 
tember 10.  1910,  to  his  death  on  July  17, 
1969.  I>uring  those  years,  he  not  only 
served  as  a  pastor  and  then  as  the  spirit- 
ual leader  of  his  church,  but  also  founded 
a  weekly  diocesan  newspaper,  conducted 
weekly  Sunday  religious  programs  on  the 
radio,  and  established  a  special  fund  to 
aid  sick  or  disabled  priests  in  the  Diocese. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  will  join  the 
members  of  the  Polish  National  Catholic 
Church  in  mouring  his  passing. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  append  here  two  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Scranton  Tribune  and  the 


Scranton  Times  whlcli  tell  of  the  life  of 
this  religious  leader: 

I  Prom  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune) 
POLAND  MiBSioi*  Fatal  to  Bishop  Grochow- 
ski— Heaokd    Polish    National    Catholic 

Church 

Prime  Bishop  Leon  Grochowski,  head  of 
the  Polish  National  Catholic  Church  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  pastor  of  St. 
Stanislaus  Church,  South  Scranton,  died 
Thursday  in  Poland.  He  was  82. 

Bishop  John  Mislaszek  of  Cleveland,  a 
member  of  the  primate's  party,  said  the 
church  leader  died  In  the  downtown  Warsaw 
hotel  where  he  was  staying. 

The  bishop's  wife,  Bernlce,  was  informed 
at  about  1:30  p.m.  by  telephone  from  Poland. 

Bishop  Mlslaazek  said  Bishop  Grochowski 
had  been  hospitalized  In  past  years  for  heart 
trouble.  Lately,  he  said,  the  bishop  had  not 
been  feeling  well,  and  added  the  present  heat 
wave  in  Poland  may  have  been  a  contribut- 
ing factor. 

Bishop  Grochowski  was  in  Warasw  leading 
a  delegation  of  26  Polish  National  bishops 
and  lay  leaders  at  the  invitation  of  the  Po- 
lish National  Catholic  Church.  The  group 
was  scheduled  to  return  to  this  country 
Aug.  1. 

Born  in  Poland,  he  completed  his  early 
education  In  Sledece  and  pursued  academic 
studies  In  Warsaw,  Poland,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  upperclassman  In  the 
Warsaw  Polytechnic. 

Following  studies  in  Poland,  he  came  to 
the  United  States  and  entered  the  Savonarola 
Seminary,  Scranton.  Ordained  on  Sept.  10, 
1910  by  the  late  Bishop  Francis  Hodur,  he 
was  consecrated  as  a  bishop  Into  the  Polish 
National  Catholic  Church  Aug.  17,  1924. 

On  Sept.  30,  1925  Bishop  Grochowski  be- 
came head  of  the  Western  Diocese  of  the 
church  and  was  transferred  to  its  headquar- 
ters In  Chicago.  He  served  In  Chicago  for  30 
years  before  returning  to  Scranton. 

Prior  to  taking  on  his  duties  as  Western 
head  of  the  church,  he  served  as  pastor  of 
SS  Peter  and  Paul  Church,  Passaic,  NJ.,  and 
St.  AdEilbert's  in  Dickson  City. 

Following  the  death  of  Prime  Bishop 
Hodur,  Bishop  Grochowski  was  elected  his 
successor  by  the  General  Sjmod.  He  offldally 
assumed  the  post  as  highest  authority  of 
the  church  in  1953  and  was  Installed  May  15, 
1955  at  ceremonies  in  St.  Stanislaus  Church. 

In  1952  he  was  awarded  a  doctorate  degree 
by  the  board  of  trustees,  Nashotah  House, 
Wisconsin,  and  again  received  a  doctorate  in 
1957  by  the  Virginia  Seminary,  Alexandria, 
Va.,  singling  him  out  as  a  scholar  and  out- 
standing leader  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church. 

Born  on  Oct.  11,  1866,  he  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Albert  and  Victoria  Plenkowski  Gro- 
chowski, the  latest  trip  to  Poland  was  his 
17th  missionary  trip  to  that  country.  In  1964, 
he  made  a  trip  to  England,  Poland  and  Hol- 
land. 

In  1959,  Bishop  Grochowski  consecrated 
Rev.  Makslmlllan  Rode  as  bishop  of  the  Po- 
lish National  Catholic  Church  in  Poland. 
The  ceremonies  took  place  in  St.  Gertrude's 
Cathedral,  Utrecht,  Holland. 

In  October  of  1990,  Bishop  Grochowski  ob- 
served his  50th  anniversary  of  ordination 
with  ceremonies  and  religious  rites  in  St. 
Stanislaus  Cathedral,  followed  by  a  program 
at  the  Masonic  Temple. 

Bishop  Grochowski  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  a  son,  Mitchell,  who  Is  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

The  body  will  be  taken  to  Scranton  for 
burial  in  St.  Stanislaus  Cemetery.  Other  ar- 
rangements are  incomplete. 


[From  the  Scranton   (Pa.)   Times] 

Prime   Bishop   Gbocrowski   To    Be   Burieo 

in  Sckanton 

The  body  of  Prime  Bishop  Leon  Grochow- 
ski. spiritual  leader  of  the  Polish  National 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  and 
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Canada,  wl^o  died  Thursday  In  PoUnd,  wUl 
be  Sown  to  Scranton  for  burial,  a  family 
spokesman  said  today. 

The  date  of  arrival  of  the  body  and  fu- 
neral arrangements  have  not  been  deter- 
mined. 

BUhop  Grochowski,  pastor  of  St.  Stanla- 
laus  Polish  National  Catholic  Cathedral, 
South  Scranton,  had  been  in  Poland  since 
early  this  month  leading  a  delegation  of  Po- 
lish National  Catholic  bishops  and  lay  lead- 
ers. The  group  was  scheduled  to  rettim  to 
this  country  Aug.  1. 

Bishop  John  Mislaszek  of  Cleveland,  a 
member  of  the  delegation,  said  the  82-year- 
old  bishop  was  stricken  and  died  In  a  down- 
town Warsaw  hotel  where  he  had  been  stay- 
ing. 

Bishop  Grochowskl's  wife,  Bernlce,  was  In- 
formed by  telephone  of  his  death  about  1:30 
pja.  Thiirsday. 

According  to  Bishop  Mislaszek,  the  prelate 
had  been  In  falling  health  the  past  several 
years  and  a  current  heat  wave  In  PoUnd  may 
have  been  a  contributing  factor  In  his  death. 

Besides  his  widow.  Bishop  Grochowski  Is 
survived  by  a  son,  MltcheU,  who  is  In  the 
U.S.  Army. 

Burial  will  take  place  in  St.  St&nUlaus 
Cemetery  following  Mass  in  the  cathedral  at 
a  time  to  be  announced. 

The  latest  trip  to  Poland  was  his  17th  mis- 
sionary Journey  to  that  country.  In  1964  he 
journeyed  to  England,  Poland  and  Holland. 

In  October,  1960,  Bishop  Grochowski  ob- 
served the  50th  anniversary  of  his  ordina- 
tion with  ceremonies  and  religious  rites  in 
St.  Stanislaus  Cathedral,  followed  by  a  pro- 
gram at  Masonic  Temple. 

Bishop  Grochowski  died  in  the  land  in 
which  he  was  born.  He  was  bom  In  Skupica. 
Poland,  and  came  to  this  country  In  1905  at 
age  19. 

In  1910  he  was  ordained  a  priest  in  the 
Polish  National  Catholic  Church  at  Savona- 
rola Theological  Seminary  in  Scranton  by  the 
late  Prime  Bishop  Francis  Hodur. 

On  Aug.  17,  1924  he  was  consecrated  to  the 
episcopate. 

In  1925  Bishop  Grochowski  was  appointed 
bishop  ordinary  of  the  Western  Diocese  of  the 
Polish  National  Church,  with  Episcopal  resi- 
dence in  Chicago,  111.  He  remained  there  30 
years,  during  which  time  the  two  parishes  In 
Chicago  and  21  in  the  Western  Diocese  grew 
to  nine  in  Chicago  and  55  parishes  and  mis- 
sions in  the  diocese. 

Among  his  aocomplishments  in  the  Chicago 
area  were:  Founding  of  a  weekly  dlocaean 
newspaper,  "The  Awakening;"  personally 
conducted  weekly  Sunday  radio  hour  for  18 
years;  organization  of  United  Women's  So- 
cieties; construction  of  a  new  cathedral 
church  in  Chicago;  organization  of  the 
United  Choirs  In  the  Western  Diocese  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Polish  National  Spojnia. 

He  also  organized  a  Clergy  Fund  for  sick 
and  disabled  prieats  of  the  diocese.  During 
World  War  II  he  organized  the  Polish  Pla- 
toons of  Samaritans,  which  sent  more  than 
7,000  gift  packages  and  tons  of  food,  clothing 
and  medical  supplies  to  needy  Polish  people. 
The  Samaritans  also  financed  an  ambulance 
fully  equipped  for  the  Polish  Army  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  1949  the  General  Synod  elected  him 
Prime  Bishop  and  he  became  head  of  the 
Polish  National  Church  upon  the  death  of 
Blsht^  Hodur  on  Feb.  18,  1953. 

Bishop  Grochowskl's  first  pastorate  was  at 
SS.  Peter  and  Paxil  Church,  Passaic,  N.J.. 
where  he  served  four  years.  He  was  pastor  of 
St.  Adalbwt  s  Church,  Dickson  City,  for  nine 
years  before  leaving  for  Chicago. 

On  July  4,  1966,  Bishop  Grochowski  com- 
memorated the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Bishop  Hodur  by  laying  the  cornerstone  of 
a  new  church  In  Zarskl,  Poland,  birthplace  of 
the  founder  of  the  Polish  National  Church. 

Organizer  of  the  Aid  to  Poland  Commis- 
sion, Bishop  Grochowski  sponsored  the  entry 
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of  1.500  displaced  persons  into  the  UjB.  He 
was  editor  of  the  church  organ,  "Rola  Boza" 
(God's  Field),  and  served  as  representative 
to  eciunenical  meetings  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches. 


VETERANS  BENEFITS 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  soirrR  cakolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years 
we  have  passed  many  bills  providing 
benefits  to  our  veterans  and  their 
families.  H.R.  11959  will  increase  the 
educational  allowance  to  veterans, 
widows,  and  orphans  attending  school 
under  programs  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  The  proposed 
Increase  for  those  attending  school  under 
the  OI  bill  will  be  approximately  27 
percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  our 
distinguished  chairman,  the  Honorable 
Olin  Teague.  Under  his  able  leadership, 
and  that  of  our  subcommittee  chairman, 
George  Brown,  the  committee  reported 
a  bill  designed  to  make  the  educational 
benefits  programs  more  meaningful.  The 
bill  provides  for  increased  benefits  to 
offset  the  rising  cost  of  living  smd  the 
ever  increasing  cost  of  education. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  the  value 
of  providing  the  means  for  an  education 
to  those  who  have  fought  in  past  wars. 
In  1943,  Congress  enacted  into  law  a 
program  providing  for  vocational  reha- 
bilitation to  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities.  On  June  22,  1944,  the 
first  OI  bill  passed  the  Congress  without 
a  dissenting  vote.  On  July  16,  1952,  dur- 
ing the  Korean  conflict,  we  passed  cm- 
other  GI  bill.  Both  of  these  bills  were 
tremendously  successful.  Then  on  March 
3. 1966,  Congress  passed  the  third  genera- 
tion GI  educational  bill.  These  are  all 
major  bills— all  designed  to  provide  mil- 
lions of  veterans,  widows,  and  orphans 
an  education  and  an  earning  capacity 
far  greater  than  the  average  Individual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  a  visit  to  Vietnam 
in  January  1966.  I  met  with  General 
Westmoreland.  I  talked  with  many  serv- 
icemen from  General  Westmoreland  to 
privates  in  the  ranks  serving  in  all 
branches  of  our  military.  Every  place  I 
visited — Danang.  Plelku.  Saigon.  Nha 
Trang,  and  others — the  question  was  al- 
ways a«ked  whether  Congress  was  going 
to  pass  a  GI  education  bill.  When  I  re- 
turned from  my  visit  there,  I  cospon- 
sored  the  cold  war  GI  education  bill,  pro- 
viding assistance  for  those  who  served 
since  January  1955.  The  passage  of  that 
bill  was  a  tremendous  boost  to  the  morale 
of  our  servicemen.  It  will  benefit  millions 
in  years  to  come.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  It  cost  the  Federal  Government  ap- 
proximately $19  billion  for  the  World 
War  II  GI  blU;  at  the  same  time,  esti- 
mates are  that  the  tax  return  to  the  UJS. 
Treasury  will  double  that  amount  due  to 
the  increased  earning  capacity  of  those 
who  continued  their  education. 

This  bill  will  affect  more  than  750,000 
persons.  Each  month  over  70,000  veterans 
are  discharged  from  active  service.  All 
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of  them  will  l^e  eligible  for  these  In- 
creased educational  benefits.  This  bill 
wUl  raise  the  allowance  for  a  single 
veteran  going  to  school  full  time  from 
$130  to  $165  ppr  month;  from  $155  to 
$197  monthly  for  a  veteran  with  one 
dependent,  and  from  $175  to  $222  for  a 
veteran  with  tvfo  dependents. 


ABM  AND  THJ  CHANCES  FOR  PEACE 


=i 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  13.  1969 

Mr.  HALPEI^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nar- 
row margin  with  which  the  Senate  ap- 
proved the  Safeguard  ABM  system  in- 
creases our  responsibility  for  thorough 
study  of  that  measure. 

In  my  inveslagation  of  this  matter.  I 
have  discovered  a  cogent  treatise  by  Mr. 
Bill  Wickershaii.  founder  and  president 
of  the  Missouiti  Peace  Study  Institute. 
I  met  him  wheii  he  joined  25  other  con- 
cerned citizensi  to  form  the  Peace  Act 
"AdvtStrry  Council  last  May. 

The  purpose  |of  this  council  is  to  pro- 
mote public  education  and  support  for 
the  Peace  Actlsill— H  R.  6501— which  I 
introduced  laslj  February  with  over  60 
cosponsors. 

In  order  to  ishare  Mr.  Wickersham's 
views  with  other  Members,  I  Insert  them 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

HYDEOCEN  doMBS  IN  MiD-MlSSOUBI 

(By  Bill  Wlckersham) 

In  recent  moni  hs  much  publicity  has  been 
directed  toward  the  proposed  Safeguard 
antl-balllstlc  missile  system  and  the  very 
critical  Issue  ol  ^ whether  to  scrap  it.  delay  it, 
or  deploy  It.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
crucial  decisions  In  history.  In  that  It  could 
be  the  technological  straw  which  breaks  the 
world's  back.  Thir  acceptance  of  ABM  by  the 
Congress  could  i?ery  easily  be  the  turning 
point  in  the  escalation  and  development  of 
super  weaponry  systems  which  will  bring 
an  end  to  civiliza  tlon  as  we  know  it. 

We  in  Mld-MlssoiiTl  are  much  more  in- 
volved with  nuclear  weapons  than  many  peo- 
ple seem  to  reallte.  and  we  will  definitely  be 
affected  by  ABM  J  since  a  portion  of  the  Safe- 
guard system  will  be  located  in  the  area  of 
Sedalla.  MlssouH,  home  of  Whlteman  Air 
Force  Base  and  iiome  of  the  SSlst  Strategic 
Missile  Wing. 

The  U.S.  now  l^as  enough  nuclear  weapons 
to  easily  kill  1201  million  Russians  In  a  day's 
time.  A  sizeable  portion  of  those  weapons 
(Mlnuteman  Millies)  are  located  near  Oo- 
dispersed  In  underground 
14  counties  of  Missouri. 
;he  Official  Manual  of  the 
(1967-68)  ;  "Whlteman  AlP 
cover?  3,384  acres  with  the 


lumbia,   and   are 
silos  throughout 

According   to 
State  of  Missouri 
Force  Base  Itself 


entire  missile  complex  spanning  15.678  square 


mllee  in  14  west 
Saline,  lAfayett< 
Henry,  Bates.  St 
son,  Cass.  Morgar 


central  Missouri  counties: 
Cooper.  Moniteau.  Pettis. 
Clair.  Cedar.  Vernon,  John- 
and  Benton 
Each  of  the  missiles  which  Is  located  near 
a  cornfield  or  tther  relatively  open  area, 
houses  a  one  n:  egaton  hydrogen  war-head 
which  contains  llfty  times  the  potential  de- 
structive power  >f  the  A-bombs  dropped  on 
Hiroshima  and  ffagasaki. 

Prom  the  top  ^Ide,  the  missile  sites,  which 
resemble  small  darklng  lots  enclosed  by  low 
level  cyclone  fences,  appear  to  be  quite  harm- 
is  that  within  25  miles  of 
Jesse  Hall,  in  a  ^ilo  near  Boonville.  Missouri, 
is  a  weapon  wticn   is   designed   to  reach  a 
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target  In  Russia  or  some  other  country  with- 
in one  half  hour.  When  it  reaches  its  target, 
it  will  kill  thousands  of  innocent  men,  wom- 
en, and  children. 

The  moral  and  ethloal  question  which  the 
people  of  Columbia,  Sedalla,  Clinton,  Mar- 
shall, HlgglnsvlUe,  California,  Versailles.  War- 
saw, Butler.  Nevada,  and  many  other  Mis- 
souri towns  have  to  ask  is:  Are  there  any 
conditions  under  which  we  are  willing  to 
sanction  the  deaths  of  120  million  people  on 
a  given  day? 

This  is  a  question  which  all  the  religious 
groups  In  the  above  named  towns  should  be 
asking  themselves.  The  various  Christian 
denominations  should  ask  themselves  what 
they  think  Jesus  would  have  said  about  their 
approval  of  such  obscenities. 

If  one  Is  not  willing  to  answer  yes  to  the 
deaths  of  120  million  people  under  any  con- 
ditions, then  he  (as  the  writer  does)  should 
disavow  our  "threat  capability"  and  Inten- 
tion to  use  the  Mlnuteman  strategic  weapons. 

If  one  answers  the  question  "only  If  the 
Russians  use  them  on  us  first,  then  he 
simply  wants  revenge.  A  Mld-Mlssourian 
won't  be  around  to  be  aware  of  his  revenge 
If  the  Russians  strike  first  because  we  live 
in  a  "prime  target  area"  and  will  be  the  first 
to  die  If  there  Is  a  nuclear  war.  And  If  we 
should  deploy  Safeguard  ABMS  and  do  pre- 
vent incoming  Russian  missiles  from  de- 
stroying our  "second  strike"  Mlnuteman  mis- 
siles, then  the  chances  are  that  the  radio- 
active fallout  emitted  by  our  own  ABM  will 
rain  down  upon  the  towns  of  Missouri,  leav- 
ing our  soil  and  water  unfit  for  agricultural 
production. 

If  one  answers  yes  to  the  deaths  of  120 
million  people  In  a  day's  time,  then  he  can 
hardly  consider  himself  either  a  humanist 
or  a  truly  religious  person,  since  such  ex- 
cessive killing  and  suicide  far  outstrip  the 
criteria  put  forth  by  even  the  most  hawkish 
of  the  "moral  war"  and  "Just  war"  theo- 
logians. 

When  the  ABM  hearings  were  held  In 
Boston,  Chicago,  and  other  cities,  many  of 
the  urbanites  who  opposed  ABM  were  ex- 
tremely concerned  about  the  possibility  of 
having  a  two  megaton  H-bomb  in  their 
backyards.  Mlssourlans  cannot  really  offer 
that  point  in  argument  against  ABMs  be- 
cause we  already  have  enough  nuclear  energy 
In  our  backyards  to  blow  up  a  big  chunk 
of  mankind. 

Our  main  argument  against  putting  an 
ABM  in  Sedalla  is  that  the  "Safeguard," 
which  most  people  in  the  Independent  (non- 
governmental) scientific  community  say  is 
unworkable,  is  Just  one  more  manifestation 
of  Insane  technical  barbarism  which  will 
seriously  disturb  the  so-called  nuclear  bal- 
ance of  terror,  Increase  the  upward  spiral  of 
the  world's  weaponry  race,  and  simultane- 
ously feather  the  nests  of  the  arms  mer- 
chants. 

People  who  raise  questions  about  nuclear 
weapons  and  their  disastrous  potential  are 
sometimes  said  to  be  afflicted  with  the  dis- 
ease known  as  nucleomltaphobia  (the  irra- 
tional fear  of  death  by  nuclear  weapons) . 
Neucleomltaphobia  should  come  easy  for  any 
Mld-Mlssourlan. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  man  has 
seldom  had  machines  which  didn't  eventu- 
ally make  mistakes,  and  there  Is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  our  present  weaponry  systems 
will  not  make  mistakes.  In  three  separate 
tests  of  Montana  based  Mlnuteman  mis- 
siles, the  missiles  failed  to  operate  properly. 

Dr.  Kurt  Hohenemser,  Professor  of  Aero- 
space Engineering  at  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  estimates  that  20  to  30  per  cent  of 
our  Missouri  missiles  will  not  function  prop- 
erly. Dr.  Hohenemser  does  not  predict  the 
nature  of  the  failure,  but  it  Is  not  difficult 
to  Imagine  Minutemen  misfiring,  going  off 
target,  exploding,  or  failing  to  launch. 

Most  of  the  weapons  experts  assure  us 
signers  have  worked  hard  to  Insure  that  our 
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that  our  system  Is  virtually  fool-proof.  De- 
weapons  control  devices  are  as  effective  aa 
humanly  pooslble,  and  as  Dr.  Donald  Ingiu 
says,  "they  must  be  good,  for  the  record  U 
excellent.  It  happens  to  be  ^rfect."  Dr. 
Inglls,  senior  physicist  at  Argonne  National 
Laboratory,  also  points  out  that:  "We  don't 
hear  much  about  near  accidents,  but  In  the 
case  of  one  H-bomb  dropped  accidently  la 
North  Carolina  In  1961,  It  was  reported  that 
five  of  the  six  safety  devices  had  (ailed. 
There  were  six,  and  the  bomb  was  un- 
armed' so  there  was  no  detonation." 

Another  basis  for  rational  fear  of  nuclear 
weapons  Is  that  man  has  always  used  his 
major  Inventions.  Yet  this  writer,  through  a 
series  of  Interviews  with  Mld-Mlssourlans, 
has  found  that  many  people  feel  that  no 
one  would  ever  really  use  nuclear  weapon*. 

In  the  October  16,  1968,  Columbia  Mls- 
sourian.  James  Kllpatrlck  quoted  General 
Curtis  Le  May,  former  head  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  as  saying:  'If  I  found  it 
necessary  I  would  use  anything  that  we 
could  dream  up,  including  nuclear  weap- 
ons— If  It  was  necessary.  .  .  .  My  desire  is 
not  to  use  any  weapons.  But  once  the  time 
comes  that  you  have  to  fight,  I  would  u.se 
any  weapon  that  we  have  in  the  arsenal 
that  is  necessary." 

In  the  same  article  Mr.  Kllpatrlck  went  on 
to  say:  "If  the  United  States  is  not  prepared 
to  use  nuclear  weapons,  as  a  last  resort,  In  a 
fight  for  survival  Itself,  why  do  we  have  a 
fleet  of  40  Polaris  submarines  patrolling  the 
ocean  floor?  Why  do  we  have  a  stockpile  of 
hydrogen  bombs  and  nuclear  weapons?  Why 
does  research  continue  on  fantastic  new 
techniques  for  delivering  multiple  warheads? 
Is  the  whole  thing  a  multl-bllUon  dollar 
bluff,  having  no  national  will  behind  It?" 

Mr.  Kllpatrick  agrees  with  General  LeMay 
that  If  nuclear  weapons  are  never  to  be  used 
under  any  circumstances,  then  "we  might 
as  well  bury  them  under  Ft.  Knox  with  the 
gold."  Kllpatrick  also  feels  that  American* 
have  developed  a  phobia  on  the  subject  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  "resolutely  refuse  to 
think  upon  such  things." 

This  writer  agrees  that  many.  In  fact  most, 
Americans  refuse  to  give  much  thought  to 
the  weaponry  problem.  The  sad  fact  Is  that 
many  active  conservatives,  liberals  and  radi- 
cals who  are  very  alert  on  other  pressing  so- 
cial problems  refuse  to  consider  the  nuclear 
symptoms  of  the  largest  of  all  problems- 
war.  If  a  solution  to  war  is  not  found,  the 
solutions  to  the  other  problems  will  not 
have  a  chance  to  materialize. 

Any  student,  educator,  scientist,  business- 
man, or  other  citizen  who  falls  to  compre- 
hend the  obscenity  of  a  world  without  law 
which  is  loaded  to  the  teeth  with  suicidal 
weapons,  will  make  no  contribution  to  his 
own  or  the  world's  survival. 

Any  acatdemic  institution  which  falls  to 
direct  major  attention  and  substantial  re- 
sources for  research,  teaching,  and  extension 
efforts  aimed  at  war  elimination  is  guilty  of 
Irrelevance  and  lacks  a  sound  educational 
philosophy. 

As  Norman  Cousins  says:  "The  biggest 
lesson  to  be  learned  about  contemporary  civ- 
ilization is  that  nothing  anyone  Is  doing  to- 
day makes  any  sense  vmless  it  Is  connected 
to  the  making  of  a  genuine  peace." 


HOUSE  PUTS  OFFICE  OF 
EDUCATION  ON  ALERT 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  who  vigorously  sup- 
ported the  Whitten  amendment  to  the 
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HEW  appropriations  bill,  I  think  it  Is 
appropriate  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  following 
column  of  James  J.  Kllpatrick  entitled 
"House  Puts  OfiQce  of  Education  on 
Alert,"  which  appeared  In  the  Evening 
Star,  Tuesday,  August  12,  1969.  I  also 
hope  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  VS.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  read  this  column 
and  take  it  to  heart. 

The  column  follows : 
HotTSK  Puts  OFncE  of  Education  on  Alert 
( By  James  J .  Kllpatrlck ) 

The  House  of  Representatives  put  In  a 
good  day's  work  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  when 
members  insisted  upon  retaining  the  "Whit- 
ten amendments"  dealing  with  federal  aid  to 
education.  The  Senate  may  nullify  the  ges- 
ture, as  It  did  a  year  ago.  but  the  gesture 
Is  worth  making  anyhow. 

The  two  sections  Inserted  In  the  bill  by 
Mississippi's  Jamie  Whitten  are  not  phrased 
with  pure  felicity,  but  their  meaning  is 
tolerably  clear:  "No  part  of  the  funds  con- 
tained In  this  act  may  be  used  to  force  bus- 
ing of  students,  the  abolishment  of  any 
school,  or  to  force  any  student  attending 
any  elementary  or  secondary  school  to  at- 
tend a  particular  school  against  the  choice 
of  his  or  her  parents  or  paren,t." 

When  this  Identical  language  was  Inserted 
in  the  aid-to-education  appropriation  bill  of 
1968,  the  Senate  watered  it  down  by  adding 
"in  order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance."  The 
Commissioner  of  Education  said  his  office 
could  live  with  that,  since — heh,  heh — their 
object  wasn't  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance, 
but  to  achieve  desegregation,  and  these  were 
two  different  things. 

Doubtless  an  effort  will  be  made  in  the 
Senate  to  repeat  the  process  this  time.  Some 
of  us  who  have  followed  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion over  the  years  will  hope  that  the  effort 
falls.  It  would  be  a  salutary  thing  to  see 
the  language  preserved  intact. 

Ktter  all.  what's  so  wrong  with  the  Whit- 
ten restrictions?  Opponents  charged  in  floor 
debate  that  Whitten's  provisions  were  dan- 
gerous, disastrous,  obnoxious,  and  iniqui- 
tous— calculated  to  crush  civil  rights,  rape 
the  Constitution,  violate  the  BUI  of  Rights, 
and  trample  upon  the  conscdence  and  dignity 
of  man.  It  was  freely  predicted  that  if  the 
language  were  accepted,  the  South  would 
return  to  segregation,  degradation  and 
slavery  through  the  device  of  "freedom  of 
choice."  and  opponents  appealed  to  heaven 
to  forfend   so  cruel   a   betrayal. 

This  was  mostly  hot  air.  Nothing  in  the 
Whitten  amendment  would  prevent  federal 
courts  from  interpreting  the  Constitution 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  as  they 
please.  Nothing  would  prevent  school  boards 
from  voluntarily  adopting  desegregation 
plans  that  might  Include  the  busing  of 
children,  the  abandonment  of  schools,  or  the 
transfer  of  students  with  parental  consent. 

What  the^Whltten  amendment  might  ac- 
complish, however,  is  this:  It  might  put  the 
Office  of  Education  on  notice,  through  Its 
new  commissioner.  James  E.  Allen.  Jr..  that 
the  Congress  and  the  country  are  fed  to  the 
teeth  with  the  doctrinaire  methods  that 
have  been  employed  to  achieve  racial  Inte- 
gration as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  federal 
aid  to  education. 

Dr.  Allen  ought  to  understand  this  grow- 
ing resentment  and  concern.  In  the  days  be- 
fore he  came  on  the  scene,  agents  of  the 
commissioner's  office  were  roaming  the 
South  In  the  fashion  of  Reconstruction  pro- 
consuls. Many  of  them  were  quite  young  and 
utterly  Inexperienced.  They  often  were  ar- 
rogant beyond  belief.  They  had  packed  their 
carp>etbags  with  guidelines,  theories,  and 
threats  to  cut  off  the  federal  money.  "Do  as 
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we  say!"  they  demanded;  and  flew  grandly 
back  to  Washington. 

In  their  furious  orders  to  shift  pupils 
here,  combine  schools  there,  assign  black 
teachers  to  these  classrooms  and  white 
teachers  to  those,  no  place  remained  for 
compassion  or  for  common  sense.  The  chil- 
dren became  faceless  ciphers.  Integrate  I 
That  was  the  overriding  goal,  and  If  the 
quality  of  education  suffered,  so  what? 

Whitten's  amendments  may  not  survive: 
but  Dr.  Allen  would  have  to  have  a  heart  of 
stone  not  to  be  touched  by  last  week's  ap- 
peal from  Negro  parents  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 
Their  4,200  children  are  about  to  be  bused 
like  cattle  out  to  the  suburbs.  Seven  old  and 
well-loved  schools  are  to  be  closed  altogether. 
They  foresee  total  disruption  of  their  lives — 
and  for  what?  For  artifldal  integration.  Im- 
posed by  court  decree  pursuant  .to  federal 
guidelines.  It  is  this  brutal  management  of 
people's  lives  that  Whitten  seeks  to  prevent. 
He  ought  to  be  encouraged. 


THE  COMING  BATTLE  FOR  NA- 
TIONAL HEALTH  INSURANCE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  ample  and  well-documented  evidence 
from  the  basic  medical  care  Indexes  like 
Infant  mortality,  maternal  mortality, 
and  life  expectancy,  that  the  United 
States  Is  not  delivering  good  medical 
care  to  many  citizens.  Compared  to  other 
developed  countries  which  are  not  nearly 
as  wealthy,  our  country  has  so  far  failed 
to  build  an  effective  delivery  system  for 
the  superb  medical  knowledge  we  pos- 
sess. 

An  equally  disturbing  message  comes 
from  an  analysis  of  medical  care  costs. 
Doctors'  fees  and  hospitalization  have 
been  Inflated  by  Federal  medical  pro- 
grams like  medicare  and  medicaid.  The 
limited  Federal  Involvement  in  these 
problems  has,  so  far.  had  a  negative  ef- 
fect. Further,  Americans  spend  more — 
as  a  percentage  of  our  gross  national 
product — and  get  poorer  medical  care 
In  return,  than  comparable  developed 
countries. 

This  fiscal  comparison,  and  many 
other  aspects  of  our  serious  medical  care 
problem,  are  examined  In  Bert  Seld- 
man's  excellent  article  "The  Coming 
Battle  for  National  Health  Insurance"  in 
the  June  1969  issue  of  Social  Service 
Outlook. 

Mr.  Seidman's  excellent  credentials  as 
an  experienced  observer  of  national 
medical  problems  make  this  an  authori- 
tative article.  His  present  position  as  di- 
rector of  the  AFL-CIO  Department  of 
Social  Security  gives  him  good  insights 
in  the  growing  concern  of  middle-In- 
come wage  earners  that  something  bet- 
ter must  be  done  for  medical  care.  His 
article  follows: 

The  Comino  Battle  foe  National  Health 

Insurance 

(Ky  Bert  Seldman) 

Renewed  interest  In  a  universal  and  cam- 
prehenslve  health  Insurance  program  has 
been  gathering  momentum  In  the  last  few 
years  as  the  rapid  rise  In  medical  costs  has 
made  it  increasingly  dlfflciilt  for  people  to 
pay  their  he<Jth  bills. 
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There  Is  Increasing  evidence  also  that  spe- 
cial programs  for  the  poor,  including  Medic- 
aid and  the  neighborhood  health  centers  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  are  not 
meeting  the  need.  And  although  federal  and 
state  governments  are  literally  "pouring"  bil- 
lions of  dollars  into  many  different  health 
programs,  there  Is  no  appreciable  Impact  on 
the  efficiency  with  which  health  services  are 
delivered. 

Since  1938.  both  the  AFL  and  the  CIO  re- 
peatedly endorsed  a  national  health  Insur- 
ance program  for  all  the  American  people. 
The  1955  merger  convention.  In  its  resolu- 
tion on  health  programs,  called  upon  Con- 
gress to  enact : 

"A  national  health  insurance  system  which 
would  make  complete  prepaid  health  protec- 
tion available  to  all  Americans,  with  con- 
tributions geared  to  income;  assure  high 
quality  medical  services,  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel in  expanding  quantity  and  quality; 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  free  choice  of 
doctors  and  patients,  vrtth  control  of  med- 
ical decisions  in  the  hands  of  the  medical 
profession." 

In  1957,  the  AFL-CIO  reaffirmed  the  1955 
convention  action  as  the  continuing  ptoeltlon 
of  the  federation.  At  its  February  1967  meet- 
ing, the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  again 
called  on  Congress  to  enact  a  program  of 
national  health  insurance  embodying  the 
principles  of  universal  coverage;  comprehen- 
sive beneflts;  adequate  financing;  and  assur- 
ance of  high  quality  services.  This  action 
was  underscored  by  a  compreherisive  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  the  AFL-CIO  convention  in 
December  1967. 

Support  for  national  health  insurance  has 
waxed  and  waned  in  this  country,  but  at 
least  three  times  since  World  War  I  It  was 
strong  enough  so  that  Its  establishment  was 
under  active  consideration. 

A  universal  compulsory  system  of  medical 
care  Insurance  was  first  advocated  in  the 
United  States  before  World  War  I.  This  early 
movement  covered  the  years  1910  to  1920. 
Significantly,  this  InlUaOve  had  the  support 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Profes- 
sional opposition  soon  developed,  however, 
and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  AMA  In 
New  Orleans  in  1920,  the  House  of  Delegates 
established  a  basic  policy  which  has  not  been 
revised  to  the  present  day.  This  Is  what  the 
AMA  said  nearly  50  years  ago : 

"The  American  Medical  Association  de- 
clares Its  opposition  to  the  Institution  of  any 
plan  embodying  the  system  of  compulsory 
insurance  against  illness,  or  other  plan  of 
compulsory  Insurance  which  provides  for 
medical  service  to  be  rendered  contributors 
or  their  dependents,  provided,  controlled  or 
regulated  by  any  state  or  federal  govern- 
ment." 

In  1925  and  1926,  a  number  of  conferences 
were  held  which  were  called  to  formulate 
plans  for  a  study  of  the  structure  of  medical 
services  In  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of 
those  conferences,  the  Committee  on  Costs  of 
Medical  Care  (CCMC)  vras  established,  fi- 
nanced by  six  foundations.  The  final  report 
of  the  Committee  was  published  In  1933. 
Battle  lines  were  quickly  drawn.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
were  of  the  opinion  that  "medical  service, 
both  preventive  and  therapeutic  should  be 
furnished  largely  by  organized  groups  of 
physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  pharmacists  and 
other  associated  f>ersonnel"  and  that  "the 
costs  of  medical  care  be  placed  on  a  group 
payment  basis"  through  the  use  of  Itunir- 
ance.  taxation  or  both.  The  minority  report, 
which  was  supported  by  the  AMA,  objected 
to  the  proposal  for  group  practice  and  the 
adoption  of  insurance  plans  unless  sponsored 
and  controlled  by  organized  medicine. 

Following  the  report  of  the  CCMC,  a 
serious  movement  began  for  enactment  of  a 
national  health  insurance  program.  Ori- 
ginally, It  was  to  have  been  part  of  the 
Social   Security   Act   which   was   passed   In 
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1030.  Apparent]^  for  tactical  reasons.  It  was 
left  out.  Later,,  Senator  Wagner  Introduced 
his  ant  Natloilal  Health  insurance  bill  in 
1089  with  the'  Roosevelt  Administration's 
bleHlng.  The  Brst  Wagner-Murray-EHngeU 
bill  was  introd\|eed  In  1943  and  subsequently 
reintroduced  In  IMS.  1047  and  1940.  Despite 
considerable  Interest  and  support,  the  bill 
never  passed  either  house  of  Ckingress. 

tttOtCAM*   SVOLVKD 

We  all  knowt  what  happened  then.  Des- 
pairing of  th4  Ukellhood  that  universal 
national  health  Insurance  could  be  enacted 
In  the  foreseeable  future,  organized  labor  and 
other  supp>orterB  made  a  tactical  retreat.  It 
was  then  that  the  long,  successful  fight 
began  for  Medicare  which  now  provides 
health  Insuraiice  for  20  million  elderly 
Americans.  I  hofM  that  the  Congress  will  ex- 
tend Medicare  to  the  disabled  and  eventually 
to  other  social  •ecurlty  beneficiaries.  In  this 
way,  health  insiirftnce  under  federal  auspices 
may  gradually  tover  more  and  more  of  the 
population. 

But  there  Is  on  easier  way  of  doing  It  and 
that  Is  to  recognize  that  America  needs  now 
a  national  health  Insurance  system  with 
universal  coverage. 

What  would  be  the  main  features  of  a 
national  health  insurance  program  for  the 
1070's?  First,  let  me  clear  up  one  possible 
"  mlscerneeptlon  rtght  away.  By  national  health 
Instmaice.  we  dt>  not  propose  a  government- 
operated  healtti  system  as.  for  example  In 
Great  Britain.  Sather.  It  would  be  a  finan- 
cial mechanism  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  medi- 
cal care  for  aJl  I  people  much  lUce  the  pres- 
ent Medicare  program  for  the  elderly.  A  na- 
tional health  insurance  program  would  not 
•mterfer'"  wltlj  the  clinical  practice  of 
medicine.  Benefits  under  the  program  would 
be  broad  and  abould  cover  hospitalization, 
physician  servlaes  in  the  office,  home  and 
hospital  care,  e^nded  care  as  well  as  custo- 
dial care  in  nursing  homes,  home  health 
services,  outpatient  and  Inpatient  psychiatric 
services,  eye  exatnlnatlons  and  prescriptions. 
Preventive  health  services  such  as  physical 
examinations  would  be  covered  for  members 
of  comprehensive  group  practice  prepayment 
plans  or  In  comiyunlty  multi-phasic  diagnos- 
tic centers  for  tboee  beneficiaries  who  pre- 
fer to  receive  benefits  from  a  physician  on 
a  fee-for-servtcal  basis. 

We  would  pn^KMe  imlversal  coverage.  In- 
cluding not  onlyi  the  worlclng  population  and 
their  families  bilt  edso  the  unemployed,  stu- 
dents In  school  land  those  on  public  assist- 
ance. Rather  tlian  a  separate  program  for 
the  poor  such  asi  Medicaid,  all  citizens  would 
be  covered  on  an  equal  basis,  thereby  Im- 
plementing the  concept  of  health  as  a  basic 
hiunan  right. 

THXXX-WAjr    nNANCINC    PBOPOSXD 

Coverage  of  those  on  public  assistance  and 
the  unemployed  naturally  Implies  federal 
participation  frbm  general  revenues.  We, 
therefore,  feel  tbe  program  should  be  fi- 
nanced on  a  tripartite  basis  under  social  se- 
curity, probably  with  the  employer  paying 
one-third,  the  employee  paying  one-third 
and  the  Federal  Oovemment  participating 
by  paying  one-third  from  general  revenues. 

Physicians  would  be  given  a  choice  of  prac- 
ticing fulltlme  under  the  system  or  combin- 
ing care  of  patients  paid  for  by  the  system 
with  care  of  tl^oee  who  prefer  to  pay  for 
their  care  privately  or  of  continuing  to 
practice  fulltlmf  outside  the  system.  But 
since  most  people  would  get  their  care  un- 
der the  system,  care  of  patients  under  na- 
tional health  Instirance  would  constitute  the 
bulk  of  most  pliyslclans'  practice.  Whether 
caring  for  prepaid  patients  or  for  others, 
physicians  would  be  free,  as  they  are  now,  to 
practice  alone  v  as  members  of  a  group. 
Physicians  would  also  be  free  to  choose  to  be 
paid  by  fee-for-servlce  or  by  capitation,  that 
Is,  periodic  paynients  for  each  Individual  or 
family  covering  ^tal  health  care.  Capitation 
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payments  would  be  payable  for  physician 
services  or  for  entire  health  delivery  sys- 
tems, such  as  Kalaer  or  other  group  health 
plans  which  undertake  a  total  responsibility 
for  delivering  comprehensive  care. 

Patients  shotild  have  not  jiist  free  choice 
of  physicians  but  also  free  choice  of  health 
delivery  systems.  The  government  should  not 
"freeze  in"  either  the  fee-for-servlce  system 
or  a  capitation  system.  Rather,  the  national 
health  insurance  program  should  allow  maxi- 
mum flexibility  In  methods  of  paying  for 
services  so  that  innovations  and  experiments 
designed  to  develop  new  ways  of  delivering 
health  care  would  be  encouraged. 

Since  the  trade  union  movement  believes 
in  competition,  we  think  the  Interests  of  the 
American  pteople  would  best  be  served  by 
stimulating  competition  between  health  de- 
livery systems.  We  also  think  that  fee-for- 
servlce  entrepreneurial  medicine  cannot,  by 
Its  very  nature,  ever  be  efficient  and  would 
in  time  lose  out  to  an  organized  system. 

No  one  should  get  the  idea  that  the  APL- 
CIO  would  favor  a  completely  laissez-faire 
system  under  national  health  insurance. 
Frafikly,  we  would  not.  Some  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations  we  have  experienced  under 
Medicare  and  some  of  the  mistakes  other 
countries  have  made  under  their  national 
health  Insurance  programs  could  be  and 
should  be  avoided  under  a  national  health 
Insurance  program.  We  would  not  tolerate 
sky'8-the-llmlt  doctor  fees  and  we  would  in- 
sist on  both  controls  and  Incentives  for  mod- 
erating hospital  charges.  We  would  also  want 
to  institute  some  type  of  negotiation  of 
physician  fee  schedules  and  hospital  charges 
Instead  of  present  arrangements  which  large- 
ly permit  providers  to  determine  their  own 
compensation.  Moreover,  we  would  do  every- 
thing possible  to  provide  appropriate  incen- 
tives to  improve  quality,  enhance  efficiency 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  medical  care. 

These  are  the  bare  bones  of  a  national 
health  insurance  program  for  the  American 
people.  There  remain  a  number  of  questions: 
How  much  such  a  program  would  cost?  Can 
we  afford  it?  Are  there  enough  hospital  beds? 
Enough  physicians?  Enough  health  man- 
power? These  are  Indeed  legitimate  ques- 
tions. 

First,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  tinregu- 
lated  fee-for-servlce.  entrepreneurial  system 
of  delivering  health  care  is  to  remain  sacro- 
sanct, then  we  may  as  well  resign  ourselves  to 
inefficient,  costly,  fragmented  and  Ineffective 
health  care  of  inferior  quality.  But  national 
health  Insurance,  by  providing  financing  for 
across-the-board  health  care,  virill  help  to 
move  ua  away  from  predominant  reliance  on 
fee-for-servlce. 

Total  tr.S.  health  expenditures  in  1968  were 
over  $60  billion,  6.3  percent  of  the  Oroes  Na- 
tional Product.  This  is  more,  not  Just  in 
dollars  but  as  a  proportion  of  the  total  econ- 
omy, than  for  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  Great  Britain,  with  its  National  Health 
Service  which  provides  a  scope  of  health  serv- 
ices as  broad  as  proposed  in  this  article, 
spends  less  than  5  percent.  Most  other  west- 
em  countries  have  national  health  programs 
covering  substantially  all  of  their  citizens. 
Yet  they  all  spend  leas  than  we  do  as  a  per- 
centage of  their  Gross  National  Product.  On 
the  basis  of  what  we  are  now  spending,  the 
United  States  has  ample  resources  to  under- 
write a  national  health  Insurance  system 
covering  the  benefits  outlined  with  the  pro- 
viso that  something  will  be  done  to  begin  to 
rationalize  the  health  delivery  system  in  tills 
country. 

ENOUGH     HOSPriAL     BEDS? 

Next,  let  us  examine  the  question  of  hos- 
pital beds.  We  have  3  9  hospital  beds  per  1,000 
population.  However,  about  one-third  of 
these  should  be  modernized  to  conf(Min  to 
mlnlmlxun  federal  standards.  The  Division 
of  Hospital  and  Medical  Pacllttlea  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
estimates    an    additional    76,000    beds    are 
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needed  under  our  unorganized  system  of  de- 
llverlng  hospital  services. 

But  it  is  conceivable  that,  with  a  more 
rational  medical  care  system,  we  might  now 
have  too  many  beds  I  The  fact  that  the  group 
practice  prepayment  plans  have  but  one-half 
the  rate  of  hospital  bed  utilization  as  under 
conventional  fee-for-servlce  has  been  well 
dociunented.  For  both  federal  employes  and 
for  employes  of  the  State  of  California,  the 
number  of  hospital  days  per  thousand  en- 
rolled under  the  group  practice  prepayment 
plans,  as  compared  to  those  enrolled  under 
Blue  Cross  and  under  commercial  indemnity 
insurance  for  federal  employes,  was  as  fol- 
lows for  the  contract  year  ending  December 
31,  1065:  Blue  Cross,  900;  Commercial  In- 
surance, 1,006;  Group  Practice  Plans,  475. 

The  group  practice  prepayment  plans  used 
to  use  as  a  rule  of  thumb  that  two  beds  were 
required  for  every  1,000  subscribers.  Now, 
as  a  result  of  experience  they  are  planning 
on  the  basis  of  1.7  to  1.8  beds  per  1.000.  This 
is  less  than  half  our  present  ratio.  The  back- 
log need  for  modernization  of  hospitals  under 
the  present  "non-system"  is  estimated  to  be 
$20  billion.  Under  an  organized  system  of 
health  care,  most  of  these  obsolete  hospltaU 
could  be  simply  torn  down. 

PHYSICIANS    ENOUGH     NOWf 

Now.  Just  one  more  Jolt.  Under  a  rational 
system  of  health  care,  we  might  even  now 
have  enough  physicians! 

Prepaid  group  practice  plans  also  malce 
physicians'  services  more  efficient  so  that 
fewer  of  them  are  needed  in  relation  to  the 
patient  population.  Kaiser  Portland  has  one 
physician  for  every  1.500  subscribers.  Group 
Health  Cooperative  of  Puget  Sound  has  one 
physician  for  every  1,200  subscribers.  The 
East  Nassau  clinic  of  the  Health  Insurance 
Plan  of  Greater  New  York  has  one  physician 
for  every  1,100  subscribers.  Kaiser  of  North- 
em  and  Southern  California  likewise  have 
one  physician  per  1.100  subscribers. 

These  ratios  are  for  plans  which  have  a 
fulltlme  medical  staff.  Let  us  be  conservative. 
Let  us  assume  that  one  physician  per  1,000 
population  is  needed.  With  about  200  million 
population,  we  would  need  200,000  physi- 
cians. We  have  slightly  over  300.000  doctors 
but.  of  course,  many  of  them  are  in  govern- 
ment, in  fulltlme  teaching  and  research  in 
our  medical  schools  and  some  are  retired. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  233,000 
"patient  seeing"  physicians  in  the  United 
States — more  than  we  would  need  if  health 
services  were  rationalized  in  this  country! 

With  regard  to  nurses,  dentists,  psychia- 
trists and  many  categories  of  allied  health 
personnel,  we  do  need  more  health  man- 
power but,  except  for  psychiatrists,  the 
training  period  is  not  as  long  as  for  physi- 
cians. 

In  order  to  implement  a  nationsd  health 
Insurance  program  In  the  United  States,  we 
would  propose  a  double  attack.  We  realize, 
of  course,  that  group  practice  prepmyment 
plans  wlU  not  become  the  predominant  forni 
of  medical  practice  for  many  years  to  come — 
perhaps  never.  To  solve  our  facility  and  man- 
power problems,  we  should  support  federal 
programs  to  meet  these  needs  under  our 
present  "non-system"  while  at  the  same  time 
federal  funds  should  be  provided  to  en- 
courage large-scale  development  of  new 
group  practice  prepayment  plans  in  order 
to  reduce  our  future  requirements.  At  some 
time  in  the  future,  our  increased  supply  of 
facility  and  manpower  resources  will  con- 
verge with  a  gradually  decreasing  need  for 
such  resources  as  the  health  delivery  sys- 
tem  becomes   more   rational. 

THB    COST? 

Now,  let's  talk  about  money.  Can  we  af- 
ford national  health  Insurance?  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  total  ex- 
penditiires  for  personal  health  services  in  the 
United  States  totaled  $415  billion  or  5.4 
percent  of  the  Gross  National  Product.  This 
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excludes  expenditures  for  health  facility 
constructions,  medical  research  and  other 
Items  not  associated  with  personal  health 
care.  While  a  national  health  insurance  pro- 
gram would  certainly  result  in  an  increase 
in  personal  health  services,  assuming  we  can 
Djalce  Bcxne  headway  in  rationalizing  our  de- 
livery system  I  believe  we  could  finance  such 
B  program  providing  more  comprehensive 
and  higher  quality  health  services  to  the 
American  people  for  no  more  and  perhaps 
less  than  we  are  now  spending  for  personal 
health  services. 

Moreover,  a  national  health  insiu-aiuie 
plan  as  broad  as  the  one  outlined  would  not 
have  cost  $41.5  billion  in  fiscal  1967  because 
there  are  some  items  of  personal  health  ex- 
penditures included  in  the  total  figures  that 
would  not  be  covered,  such  as  over-the- 
counter  non-prescription  drugs. 

The  more  comprehensive  g^roup  practice 
prepayment  plans  cover  about  75  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  personal  health  expenditures  of 
the  subscribers  and  their  benefits  are  roughly 
comparable  to  those  outlined.  Granted  that 
such  a  comparison  is  rough,  it  v«>uld  seem 
that  an  80  percent  coverage  factor  for  a 
comprehensive  national  health  insurance 
program  should  be  reasonable.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  $41.6  billion  is  approximately  $33 
billion. 

With  tripartite  financing,  this  comes  to  an 
annual  contribution  of  about  $11  billion 
each  by  employes,  employers  and  from  gen- 
eral revenues.  Now.  in  fiscal  1967,  total  pub- 
lic expenditures — federal,  state  and  local — 
for  personal  health  services  came  to  $12.6 
billion,  of  which  $7.8  billion  were  federal.  If 
the  appropriate  adjustments  are  made  to 
take  account  of  the  fact  that  public  expendi- 
tures included  Medicare  payments  partly  fi- 
nanced by  employer-employe  contributions, 
federal  expenditures  out  of  general  revenue 
combined  with  state  and  local  expenditures 
for  personal  health  services  approximated 
$11  billion.  So  the  one-third  government 
contribution  for  national  health  insurance 
would  be  less  than  what  government  is  now 
paying  for  Inadequate  health  care. 

Labor  is  particularly  Interested  in  what 
the  financial  impact  of  national  health  in- 
surance would  be  on  workers.  Health  plans 
negotiated  by  unions  under  collective  bar- 
gaining seldom  meet  more  than  60  p>ercent 
of  the  health  expenditures  of  workers  and 
their  families.  In  addition,  workers  pay  on 
the  average  one-seventh  of  the  cost  of  their 
private  health  Insurance.  This  means  that 
workers  today  are  jMtylng  for  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  their  total  health  care  costs.  Under 
national  health  Insurance,  they  would  pay 
one-third  in  contributions  plus  20  percent 
out-of-jx)cket  or  a  total  of  53  percent.  But 
this  would  be  for  comprehensive  across-the- 
board  health  care  instead  of  the  fragmented 
partial  services  they  can  afford  today. 

NO    TAX    INCRXASS    SEEN 

From  these  facts,  we  conclude  that  a  na- 
tional health  insurance  program  could  now. 
or  in  the  near  futtire,  be  financed  without 
Increasing  taxes  and  with  most  workers  pay- 
ing less  for  health  care  than  they  do  today. 

The  time  is  now  ripe  to  again  make  a 
determined  effort  to  enact  national  health 
Insurance.  This  is  why  the  last  AFL-CIO 
convention  unanimously  reaffirmed  organized 
labor's  longstanding  support  for  national 
health  Insiu-ance.  And  we  resolved  that  or- 
ganized labor  should  take  the  Initiative  to 
unite  with  other  progressively  minded 
groups  in  the  nation  in  devising  and  pro- 
moting a  medically  advanced  and  economi- 
cally sound  program  of  national  health  In- 
surance. 

With  the  health  sM^vlces  national  health 
iQsvirance  woxild  make  possible,  America 
could  have  the  beet  medical  care  in  the 
world.  This  is  a  goal  worth  strlTing  for.  It  is 
time  to  bring  the  wonders  of  modem  medi- 
cine to  all  the  American  people.  It  is  time 
for  national  health  Insur&noe. 
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HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Augtist  13,  1969 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  F. 
V.  Pohle,  professor  of  mathematics 
and  chairman,  department  of  mathe- 
matics, Adelphi  University,  Garden 
City,  N.Y.,  recently  furnished  me  a 
copy  of  his  paper  entitled  "Current 
Problems  In  the  University."  Professor 
Pohle  is  among  those  faculty,  members 
who  object  bitterly  to  the  trends  now  In 
existence  on  many  of  our  campuses  and 
are  trying  to  do  something  about  them. 
Since  the  Members  of  the  House  have  a 
strong  Interest  in  campus  problems,  I 
feel  that  they  may  wish  to  know  about 
faculty  viewpoints  which,  though  they 
exist,  have  not  been  given  too  much 
publicity. 

Obviously,  no  person  would  agree  with 
each  and  every  conclusion  and  recom- 
mendation of  Professor  Pohle,  but  in 
balance,  I  believe,  his  paper  is  one  of  the 
most  accurate  analjrsis  of  campus  prob- 
lems I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view. I  agree  most  strongly  with  his  con- 
clusion that  universities  should  be  i-un 
by  competent  and  expert  educators  who 
are  working  with  the  Nation's  most  im- 
portant resources — its  youth.  I  Insert 
Professor  Phole's  paper  in  full  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks,  as  follows : 
CintHxirr  Puoblxus  in  thx  UNivERsmr 

INTRODUCTION 

You  may  wonder  why  I,>  as  a  mathema- 
tician, have  sought  out  every  oppwrtunity  to 
address  off-campus  group»  about  problems  in 
the  university.  My  answer  is  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
university  through  discussions  and  acts  on 
the  campuses  alone.  The  universities  are  vir- 
tually unable  to  govern  themselves,  as  the 
events  of  the  spring  of  1960  have  demon- 
strated over  and  over  again.  It  Is  my  convic- 
tion that  the  university  can  only  be  rescued 
by  informed  parents  and  the  public  at  large, 
acting  through  their  legislators. 

The  universities  have  been  damaged  and 
are  threatened  with  greater  damage  in  the 
near  future.  To  avoid  tills  calamity  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  public  to  I>e  much  better 
informed  than  it  has  been  on  the  nature  of 
the  problems  the  universities  face.  In  addi- 
tion to  outlining  some  of  the  problems,  I  have 
suggested  some  p>osslble  remedies,  so  tiuit 
constructive  discussions  can  take  place  before 
new  legislation  is  enacted. 

For  years  university  faculties  and  students 
have  Judged  society  and  have  found  it  want- 
ing. Such  criticisms,  from  whatever  source, 
mtist  be  freely  expressed. 

But  it  is  also  time  now  for  society  to  judge 
the  university,  its  morality,  its  acts,  and  its 
shortcomings.  That  judgment,  in  my  opinion, 
will  be  a  harsh  one. 

I  have  taught  full-time  for  6  years  at  New 
York  University  (at  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  and  in  the  CoUege  of  Engineering),  10 
years  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  am  in  my  9th  year  at  Adelphi  Uni- 
versity. I  served  in  the  VS.  Navy  for  8  year* 
during  ttie  second  wtM'ld  war. 

During  my  university  work  I  have  served 
on   faculty   senates,    personnel   committees. 
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curriculum  committees,  accreditation  com- 
mittees, and  also  served  for  more  than  a  year 
recently  on  a  screening  committee  for  the 
selection  of  a  president  of  Adelphi. 

In  addition  to  tills  experience  I  have  close 
colleagues  and  former  students  at  Cornell. 
Queens  College,  City  College  in  New  York. 
Berkeley.  Stanford.  Colimibla.  MIT.  Harvard, 
and  New  York  University.  As  a  result  of  tills 
exi>erience  it  Is  my  conviction  that  newBpai>er 
accounts  have  been  grossly  inaccurate  and 
misleading  as  to  the  actual  nature  of  the 
problems  of  the  university  today  and  that 
many  spokesmen  for  the  universities  have 
been  not  less  misleading. 

These  spokesmen  have  tried  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  public  so  that  donors,  fac- 
ulty and  students  will  not  be  offended  and 
that,  in  effect,  the  campus  can  continue 
"business  as  usual".  They  have  made  ringing 
statements  (Perkins.  Cornell)  on  Monday  in 
defense  of  academic  freedom  and  on  Wednes- 
day are  smilingly  photographed  on  the  front 
page  of  the  New  York  Times  next  to  the  gun- 
carrying  hoodlum  and  the  local  SDS  leader. 
And  they  have  made  strong  statements 
(Hessburgh,  Notre  Dame)  on  Monday  on 
campus  disruptions  and  on  Wednesday  have 
issued  statements  that  we  should  thank  Ood 
for  our  rebellious  students.  But  they  have  not 
been  candid  in  explaining  to  the  public  what 
could  be  done  to  restore  sanity  to  the  cam- 
pus— other  ttian  to  do  nothing. 

The  faculty,  along  vrtth  a  fanatically  in- 
doctrinated minority  of  the  students,  must 
take  the  greatest  share  of  the  blame.  Among 
all  compMnents  which  can  be  Involved  with 
the  university  (president,  faculty,  students, 
administration,  trustees,  alumni,  parents, 
courts,  newsp>ap)ers.  police)  It  is  likely  that 
when  future  studies  are  made  of  these  ago- 
nizing days,  they  will  show  that  there  was 
one  group  with  the  least  to  be  criticized  for: 
the  police. 

The  faculty  have  either  l>een  indifferent  or 
have  not  rallied  to  the  side  of  rationality  in 
time  for  effective  countermeasures  to  be 
taken.  Some  faculty  have  protested  and  have 
tried  to  restore  sanity  but  it  must  be  noted 
too  that  a  number  of  fanatical  faculty  m«n- 
l>ers  (usually  but  not  always  concentrated 
in  the  departments  of  sociology,  anthropol- 
ogy, political  science,  social  work,  and  some 
of  the  humanities)  have  been  busy  urging 
the  students  to  greater  and  greater  demands. 

These  group*  itnow  that  they  liave  now 
evolved  a  working  formula  for  success  and 
they  will  continue  to  use  it  until  they  have 
brought  the  university  to  its  knees  on  their 
terms.  A  minority  of  students  have  agreed 
with  this  program. 

The  administration  has  been  all  but  pow- 
erless as  a  result  of  its  own  ineptness  com- 
bined with  faculty  opposition  to  them.  The 
tnutees  liave  gone  along  with  the  president, 
who  all  too  often  is  essentially  powerless 
without  the  backing  of  the  faculty;  the 
altimni  have  not  taken  a  stand  in  time  and 
parents  have  been  p>erplexed,  neutral,  or  en- 
raged, all  without  effect.  The  cotirts  have 
often  been  lenient  or  have  even  condoned  too 
many  acts  even  though  there  is  some  hop>e 
tiiat  the  courts  will  now  take  a  firmer  stand. 
The  newBpi^>ers  have  been  hunting  headlines 
for  the  most  p>art  and  have  not  given  a  co- 
herent account  of  the  situation. 

Finally,  the  ix>llce  have  been  made  into 
the  main  villains  In  a  drama  carefully  re- 
hearsed on  many  campuses:  the  refrain  is 
always  the  same  that  the  police  are  the  en- 
emy,  that  the  campus  is  above  the  law,  and 
tliat  an  administration  which  calls  upwn  the 
I>oUce  is  without  morality. 

aOMX    ICOKAI.    JUOOICXNTS    OV    TBX    tTNIVEKSITT 

Just  as  tlie  war  in  Vlet-Nam,  and  domeatlo 
isBuee,  are  viewed  in  uncompromising  terms 
on  the  campuses,  so  let  us  apply  the  same 
standards  to  the  unlverBlty  on  the  first  issue 
aikd  on  some  related  issue.  The  argument 
wblcb  oould  be  made  might  run  as  follows. 

Tbfi  opposition  to  the  Vlet-Nam  war  has 
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t>e«n  carried  but  with  such  fanaticism  aa 
to  undermlnei  the  will  of  the  nation,  and 
hence  to  prolong  the  war  and  to  kill  addi- 
tional thOTisands  on  both  sides  and  des- 
perately compromise  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  function  in  foreign  or  domestic 
affairs.  Someqow  moral  Judgments  against 
Hanoi  always  «eem  to  be  totally  lacking.  The 
fanatics  consider  the  withdrawal  of  Johnson 
from  the  presidential  race  last  year  as  their 
supreme  trluinph.  and  the  sign  of  even  more 
pMDwer  to  come, 

Therefore  tke  university  dissidents  can 
Justiflably  t>e  charged  with  the  deliberate 
prolongation  df  the  war  and  in  making  a 
reasonable  peaee  all  but  Impossible.  I  merely 
state  this  argiunent  aa  a  possible  one  to 
make  against  the  university.  It  is  entirely 
possible  for  th^  university  to  be  accused,  in 
the  future,  of  a  'stab  in  the  back"  to  the 
nation.  Sodet]!.  in  a  state  of  crlsU,  could 
easily  make  such  charges  and  they  would 
have  a  great  tieal  of  validity.  That  matters 
would  assuredly  not  be  that  simple  may  turn 
out  to  be  irrelevant:  the  universities,  having 
entered  politicc.  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
immune  from  counter-attack. 

Life  on  the :  campus  Is  a  good  area  for 
moral  Judgmedta  to  be  made.  Many  of  mv 
colleagues  would  merely  sneer  at  this  and 
try  to  sihame  tfie  listener  Into  feeling  that 
"more  Important"  Issues  should  be  discussed 
Instead.  Yet  l  im  sure  that  parents  and  the 
-general,  public  aannot  and  will  not  take  such 
a  casual  attitude  on  questions  of  morality 
and  the  qualify  of  life  on  or  near  the 
campus. 

I  refer  to  tl^e  Issues  of  drugs,  sex,  and 
obscenity. 

In  the  case  ck  drugs,  their  use  has  either 
been  condoned  or  Ignored,  and  little  effort 
has  been  made^  to  make  clear  to  our  stu- 
dents that  the  fcampus  Is  not  a  drug  center 
or  a  rehabllitadon  center  and  will  not  be- 
come either  one.  Administrators  have  too 
often  either  tuitied  away  from  the  Issues  or 
have  Informed  'the  students  of  Impending 
police  actions,  "^us  some  faculty  members 
and  admlnistraUprs  have  become  accomplices 
to  illegal  and  degrading  acts.  In  addition, 
some  faculty  hajve  openly  advocated  the  use 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  issue  of  obscenity  is  no  dream  on  the 
part  of  the  public:  too  many  campus  publi- 
cations oould  not,  for  their  filth,  perversion 
and  obscenity,  be  allowed  In  the  library  or 
the  home.  The  morally  fanatic  reply  Is  that 
something  else  is  the  real  obscenity,  and  how 
could  a  word,  anyway,  hurt  anyone?  However, 
we  know  from  the  Nazi  experience  how  words 
can  not  only  corrupt  the  language  but  also 
the  spirit  of  a  nation  as  well.  Many  college 
newspapers  are  deliberately  brutalizing  In 
their  language,  knowing  full  well  that  such 
dehumamzation  Is  needed  for  later  violent 
actions.  The  faculty  response  to  this  has  too 
often  been  silent  agreement,  abdication,  tol- 
eration. Indifference,  or  down-right  en- 
couragement— all  in  the  name  that,  somehow 
or  other,  this  is  not  evil,  but  the  rest  of  the 
world  i3  evil. 

The  list  could  be  extended.  It  would  show 
that  the  universities  have  not  only  criticized 
external  evils  but  are  guilty  of  a  long  list 
of  self-created  internal  ones. 

The  obscenity  and  the  degradation  have 
been  exported  from  the  campus,  and  not  ( by 
and  large)  Imported  into  it.  It  U  therefore 
tlma  for  society  to  hold  the  university  ac- 
countable for  Its  acts,  and  to  expose  Its  moral 
shortcomings — and  to  Impose  some  restraints. 
Spedflcally  It  Is  time  for  society  to  Insist  that 

(1)  Co-ed  dormitories  be  banned. 

(2)  The  faculty  and  administration  ac- 
knowledge the  seriousness  of  the  drug  prob- 
lem and  that  the  campus  Is  not  a  rehabili- 
tation center.  Expulsions  of  both  faculty  and 
students  are  called  for.  The  human  destruc- 
tion must  be  stopped  and  the  administration 
can  no  longer  Ignore  the  needs  of  society  and 
must  stop  all  cooperation  with  the  students 
against  the  police.  The  faculty  is  not  above 
the  law.  and  the  university  is  not  a  privi- 
leged sanctuary,  with  a  self-created  higher 
morality  of  its  own. 

(3)  Student  publications.  If  found  to  be 
obscene,  will  have  to  be  suspended  by  the 
faculty.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  faculty 
to  tolerate  this  state  of  affairs  and  it  will  not 
do  for  the  faculty  to  Insist  that,  after  all,  ob- 
scenity cannot  be  defined  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  everyone. 


August  13,  1969 
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Of  drugs 

In  the  mat 
been  to  run  a 
judgments.   Th 
dlctable   one   o: 
light  districts 
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of  sex.  the  tendency  has 
ay  from  any  and  all  moral 
result  has  been  the  pre- 
setting up  academic  red- 
■ilch  go  under  the  name  of 
aln,  this  Is  done  under  the 
assumption  that  students 
,1  their  own  life-style,  and 
brutalize  those  Who  do  not  wish  their  pri- 
vacy destroyed.  I  We  are  expected  to  accept 
this  as  the  highest  revelation  of  inspired 
morality,  but  Unmounts  to  the  demand  for 
society  to  subsicltze  its  own  destruction  and 
to  become  a  parjtner  to  something  which  it 
has  never  accented.  The  faculty  need  not 
accept,  on  its  own  campuses,  such  arrange- 
ments, yet  thej*  have  accepted  this  in  a 
terrified  state,  ilways  unable  to  hold  out 
any  guidance  td  any  student. 

Verbal  and  psyjchologlcal  assaults  continue 
In  lectures,  and;  there  la  a  pattern  of  de- 
humanlzatlon  which  the  faculty  has  either 
tolerated,  ignored,  or  at  times  initiated.  If 
some  Immature  tfaculty  have  this  freedom, 
society  can  demafad  open  disclosure  too,  and 
this  is  Just  whajt  I  intend  to  do  at  every 
opportunity.  Whir  should  society  pay  many 
thousands  of  dollars  for  an  education  which 
Includes  the  eniforced  brutallzatlon  of  a 
generation.  ' 

We  will  soon  have,  not  the  most  moral 
generation,  but  the  most  brain-washed  gen- 
eration In  our  hjlstory.  and  a  maimed  one 
at  that.  Some  professors  may  believe  that 
the  essence  of  pueeent-day  education  la  the 
introduction  of  material  on  oral-genital 
stimulation  intojthelr  talks,  but  If  parents 
now  object  and  l^lst  upon  removal  of  their 
children  with  ful^  re-payment  of  all  tuition, 
I  for  one  would  fupport  their  complaint. 


PARALLELS    WFTH    NAZISM 

The  similarities  between  the  actions  in  the 
German  universities  35  years  ago  and  present 
situations  in  the  United  States  have  often 
been  commented  upon.  If  the  circumstances 
are  not  entirely  analogous  (and  they  are  not) 
they  are  at  least  similar  or  parallel. 

The  young  post  World  War  I  German  gen- 
eration under  Hitler  was  Indoctrinated  as  few 
generations  have  ever  been  Indoctrinated. 
Over  and  over  again  they  were  told  that: 

"You  are  not  the  miserably  Immoral  and 
corrupt  generation  which  lost  the  great  war  I 
You  did  not  stab  this  nation  In  the  back! 
You  are  the  first  moral  generation  that  the 
Fatherland  has  produced  and  with  your  mor- 
al courage  and  energy  we  will,  together,  build 
a  New  Order  and  a  new  nation  to  last  1000 
years!  Your  absolute  moral  Judgment  will 
tell  you  what  laws  to  obey  In  this  rotten 
and  corrupt  society,  a  society  which  must 
first  be  destroyed  before  the  New  Order  can 
take  over!" 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  is  preached  to 
our  young  students,  in  modem  terminology, 
in  countless  classes  throughout  the  country, 
day  in  and  day  out,  without  adequate  dis- 
cussion, and  to  the  point  where  many  stu- 
dents are  now  acting  upon  the  Indoctrina- 
tion they  have  received — Justifying  all  acts 
on  the  basis  of  a  moral  fanaticism  which  Is 
their  weapon  and  their  defense  to  all  coun- 
terarguments. It  is  this  type  of  immorality 
which  has  now  been  presented  to  us  as  the 
greatest  morality  of  all.  Ultimately,  of  course, 
the  young  Nazis  also  acted  on  the  basis  of 
their  beliefs.  If  the  situation  In  the  United 
States  Is  not  yet  the  German  one,  It  still 
has  far  too  many  similarities  for  any  of  ua 
to  expect  the  campuses  to  solve  the  problems 
with  their  present  organization. 


The  universltlea,  nation-wide,  mtist  be 
subject  to  a  uniform  code  of  governance. 
The  screams,  too.  wUl  be  nation-wide,  but  as 
the  sequel  will  show,  all  thta  will  demand 
of  the  faculty  is  that  they  assume  the  obli- 
gatlons  society  has  the  right  to  expect  of 
them. 

We  note  two  facts:  (1)  the  unlversltlee 
are  subject  to  law  and  society  can  Impose 
such  codes  of  governance  through  legisla- 
tion, boards  of  regents,  accreditation  agen- 
cles.  and  so  on;  (2)  In  the  past  many  or- 
ganizations (specifically  and  by  way  of  ex- 
ample, the  railroads.  Wall  Street,  the  banks) 
have  mUtakenly  felt  that  their  self-Inter- 
est  was  either  IdenOcal  with  that  of  the  na- 
tion or  even  superior  to  It.  They  were  wrong. 
Society  did  Impose  restraints  upon  their  ac- 
tlviUee  and  wrote  laws  for  their  proper  gov- 
ernance— and  for  the  benefit  of  their  actlvi- 
ties  and  of  society  too. 

The  universities.  In  their  supreme  arro- 
gance, must  also  learn  the  same  lesson.  Sine* 
their  role  in  our  life  is  so  vital,  society  can- 
not accept  the  destruction  of  the  imlverslty, 
either  by  internal  fanatics  or  by  uninformed 
and  misguided  outsiders.  Although  the  pres- 
ent threat  to  academic  freedom  comes  pri- 
marlly  from  student  fanatics  and  their  fac- 
ulty allies  (and  Is  Internal),  we  must  also 
see  to  It  that  this  threat  Is  treated  Just  as 
seriously  as  an  external  one  would  be  treated 
How?  This  Is  a  question  of  governance: 
that  is,  the  power  to  run  and  direct  the 
university.  It  Is  this  aspect  which  must  be 
clarified  and  it  must  be  based  upon  some 
clearly  stated  principles. 

The  first  principle  la  that  the  students 
cannot  run  the  university  and  that  the  favor- 
ite words  "meaningful  participation"  can- 
not mean  voting  as  equals  vrlth  the  faculty 
in  the  running  of  the  umversUty.  Student 
opinions  and  suggestions  must  Indeed— and 
always  have  been — sought  by  responsive  fac- 
ulty members  and  administrators.  But  thla 
does  not  imply  a  voting  voice  for  the  fol- 
lowing  reasons: 

(1)  The  students  do  not  have  the  com- 
petence of  the  faculty  members  and  the  uni- 
versity cannot  be  run  except  by  equally  com- 
petent people.  If  the  country  is  now  willing 
to  pay  $15,000  and  often  much  more  per 
year  for  senior  faculty,  we  also  must  expect 
such  faculty  to  do  their  important  work  and 
not  assume  that  a  vastly  less  qualified  (and 
unpaid)  student  member  Is  now  his  equal. 

(2)  The  Students  have  no  professional  re- 
sponsibility for  their  acts.  /  do.  As  a  mathe- 
matician and  also  as  a  chairman  of  a  de- 
partment I  have  responsibilities  to  my  uni- 
versity at  times  of  accreditation,  and  at  other 
times,  when  the  state  asks  me  for  informa- 
tion and  for  evidence  of  complying  with  ex- 
isting laws.  Also  there  Is  no  continuity  In 
the  student  membership  and  each  year  an- 
other equally  unqualified  member  would 
have  to  get  on-the-job  training  to  do  what 
he  never  came  to  the  university  to  do. 

(3)  There  is  a  direct  conflict  of  interest 
in  having  voting  students  on  standing  com- 
mittees. Boards  of  Trustees,  and  so  on.  We 
see  this  most  acutely  on  discipline  com- 
mittees where  students  can  In  effect  Judge 
themselves.  Even  If  such  student*  would  take 
a  harsh  stand  against  the  disrupters,  the 
fact  is  that  the  students  cannot  be  the  Judges 
of  their  own  actions  and  this  Is  of  course 
well  known  by  the  activists  and  has  made  it 
all  but  impossible  to  enforce  discipline  on 
the  campuses.  There  are  enough  weak-willed 
faculty  members  on  such  committees  with- 
out adding  students  to  It  to  make  the  work 
virtually  Impossible. 

The  remarks  Just  made  also  point  to  some 
rational  acts  to  take  to  restore  proper  gov- 
ernance to  the  university: 

(1)  All  standing  committees  of  the  faculty 
must  have  a  majority  (say  60%)  of  tenured 
(senior)  faculty  and  no  voting  students  or 
members  present  other  than  committee  mem- 
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t>ers  when  the  final  deliberations  take  place, 
consultation  with  students  should  not  be 
taken  to  mean  direct  voting  participation  or 
the  presence  of  students  In  the  committee 
room,  since  in  that  case  the  usual  coercive 
emotional  atmosphere  can  be  generated  to 
inake  rational  actions  Impossible. 

(2)  No  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
should  be  appointed  who  have  not  had  at 
least  10  years  of  experience  after  the  grant- 
ing of  the  BA  degree:  they  need  this  time  to 
gain  the  minimum  amount  of  maturity  to 
make  suggestions  about  the  proper  running 
of  the  university. 

The  recent  appointment  of  a  recent  grad- 
uate (class  of  '69)  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Princeton  University  Is  a  prime  example 
of  appeasement;  the  new  member  has  no 
experience  whatever  for  the  post  and  could 
not  be  presumed  to  speak  for  anyone  but 
himself,  and  has  no  subsequent  experience 
to  guide  him.  This  appointment  is  nothing 
more  than  an  attempt  to  buy  off  the  opposi- 
tion and  to  cool  off  what  is  considered  to  be 
a  hot  Issue. 

After  all.  when  a  dean  or  a  chairman  ap- 
pears before  the  Board  and  Is  questioned  on 
any  matter  where  he  must  take  Into  ac- 
count the  opinions  and  beliefs  of  others  (say 
bis  faculty)  he  "vXll  make  certain  that  he 
does  speak  for  them.  There  Is  no  comparable 
Information  available  to  the  new  graduate. 
Intent  upon  starting  a  career  or  attending 
graduate  school,  and  It  Is  a  disgrace  to  the 
cause  of  education  that  Princeton  has  seen 
fit  to  do  this.  Far  from  being  a  forward  look- 
ing action  It  Is  precisely  an  Illustration  of 
how  not  to  run  a  university.  Whether  coer- 
clvely  made  or  not.  the  addition  will  not 
strengthen  the  Board  In  making  its  difficult 
decisions. 

(3)  Discipline  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
0/  the  faculty  and  the  administration  alone, 
and  ultimately  with  the  President  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  Knowing  all  the  facts,  they 
are  In  the  position  to  run  the  university, 
and  not  the  students. 

TEACHING    loads;     FINANCIAL    SUPPOBT;     OTHEB 
SUGGESTIONS 

Although  the  matter  of  proper  govern- 
ance Is  at  the  heart  of  the  problems  before 
the  university  today,  these  are  not  the  only 
ones.  Among  others  we  could  mention,  for 
example,  the  matter  of  lowering  the  voting 
age  to  18.  Not  only  Is  this  entirely  un- 
called for,  on  the  basis  of  maturity  and  In- 
sight, but  It  would  encourage  the  polltl- 
clzation  of  the  campus  to  a  marked  degree 
since  now  oppwrtunlsts  could  also  court 
the  student  vote  and  make  further  prom- 
ises In  the  name  of  the  students.  While  not 
all  of  this  need  be  bad,  It  would  Intensify  a 
situation  which  needs  quieting  down,  and 
not  heating  up. 

An  investigation  (or  fact-finding)  com- 
mittee could  do  this  nation  a  lasting  serv- 
ice if  the  matter  of  teaching  loads  were 
thoroughly  studied.  Indeed  my  personal 
expectation  is  that  this  study  would  re- 
sult in  a  national  scandal.  If  we  keep  In 
mind  that  the  productivity  per  man  hoxix  of 
a  professor  cannot  change  too  much  In  the 
course  of  time  (and  cannot  be  remotely 
compared  with  a  production  worker  In  In- 
dustry who  bases  his  demand  for  more 
money  up>on  the  fact  that  he  Is  able  to  pro- 
duce more  per  hour)  we  see  that  society 
must  make  some  adjustments  for  this  fact, 
the  faculties  do  (indirectly)  produce 
wealth  for  the  nation.  However,  society 
can  In  turn  also  make  some  demands:  at 
least  let  the  faculties  teach  and  not  turn 
over  vast  amounts  of  their  proper  work  to 
teaching  assistant.  What  many  faculty  cur- 
rently want  Is  an  economic  Impossibility: 
more  pay  {1%  or  more  per  year  In  In- 
creases) for  less  work,  and  at  constant  unit 
productivity. 

If  any  group  In  this  nation  suddenly  and 
entirely  on  Its  own,  reduced  its  work  week  by 
25*7  and  wanted  more  money  at  the  same 
time.  It  would  be  headlined  In  every  news- 
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paper  and  discussed  on  every  editorial  page. 
Over  the  past  15  years  the  teaching  loads 
have  been  reduced  by  much  more  than 
25%.  Now.  the  faculty  will  at  once  Insist 
that  the  work  week  Is  distinct  from  the 
toachlng  load,  and  that  the  amount  of  work 
has  not  been  reduced,  more  research  work 
Is  being  done,  more  students  are  advised,  and 
so  on — and  on.  This  is  part  of  the  truth, 
but  it  Is  only  a  part  and  a  rather  small  one 
at  that. 

That  teaching  loads  were  too  high  15-20 
years  ago  Is  true  enough,  but  some  data 
on  current  teaching  loads  would  do  little 
credit  to  many  faculty  members,  the  more 
so  when  we  look  at  the  consequences:  when 
the  faculty  do  not  teach  many  classes  (or 
teach  to  huge  classes  numbered  In  the 
hundreds) ,  the  remaining  classes  are  rou- 
tinely turned  over  to  teaching  assistants, 
young  students  often  with  only  the  MA, 
little  or  no  formal  training  In  teaching, 
often  with  little  Interest  in  their  work, 
underpaid,  and  with  their  minds  on  other 
matters  (doctoral  studies,  family  respon- 
sibilities). 

If  each  university  In  the  country  were  to 
list  the  amount  of  teaching  actually  done  by 
the  full-time  faculty,  part-time  (or  adjunct) 
faculty,  teaching  assistants,  and  so  on.  the 
nation  could  also  Judge  matters  more  accu- 
rately. What  has  been  done,  of  course,  is  to 
balance  the  financial  books  by  having  the 
assistants  earn  the  money  to  allow  the  sen- 
ior professors  their  large  salaries  and  exceed- 
ingly comfortable  working  conditions.  That 
many  faculty  members  need  such  time  off  for 
scholarship  and  research  Is  clear,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  such  arrangements  have 
to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  sound  teaching. 
Society  will  have  to  recognize  that  the  uni- 
versities have  been  driven  to  this  arrange- 
ment In  self-defense,  and  not  because  they 
wished  to  Ignore  their  students.  If  good 
teaching  is  essential  (and  It  is)  then  It  will 
have  to  l>e  honorably  rewarded  on  its  own 
terms  and  not  squeezed  to  help  other  ac- 
tivities. 

The  general  matter  of  university  financing 
Is  also  approaching  the  state  of  scandal.  It  is 
often  assiuned  that  government  or  founda- 
tion support  is  a  great  boon  to  the  univer- 
sity. This  is,  sad  to  say.  a  half-truth. 

In  the  first  place  the  university  must  put 
up  money  of  its  own,  or  have  done  so  in  the 
past.  In  order  to  obtain  the  money.  Also  the 
grant  never  pays  for  Itself  and  indirect  costs 
are  but  partly  paid;  office  si>aces.  library 
holdings,  and  so  on,  are  not  paid  for.  Instead 
there  is  a  selective  exploitation  of  the  uni- 
versity by  outside  (and  well  meaning)  agen- 
cies. It  also  means  that  outside  forces  can 
control  many  Internal  changes  of  the  uni- 
versities and  too  many  universities  are  at 
the  mercy  of  such  forces  As  a  result  many 
excellent  departments  languish,  since  they 
are  not  currently  visible  or  popular;  yet  they 
too  are  part  of  the  university. 

Some  Illustrations  are  In  order:  If  we  con- 
sider a  university  with  a  $10,000,000  budget 
then  It  Is  certain  that  most  of  this  sum  Is 
already  spoken  for  and  that  little  of  It  Is 
free  or  "seed"  money — perhaps  not  3%  of  It, 
or  $300,000.  Now  the  outside  agency  enters 
with  its  grant,  say  for  an  expanded  program 
In  a  professional  field:  If  the  agency  has 
$250,000  for  this  purpose  it  could  amount  to 
the  entire  sum  that  the  university  has  for 
such  Innovations.  Therefore  the  universities 
accept  the  bait,  enlarge  the  program,  and 
after  5  years  or  so  have  to  contmue  it  on 
their  own.  That  some  good  comes  of  these 
progreuns  Is  of  course  true;  but  It  also  carries 
with  It  the  fact  that  the  university  has  lost 
control  of  Its  own  future,  and  Is  In  fact  now 
at  the  mercy  of  outside  forces.  The  results 
are  a  steady  impoverishment  of  its  situation, 
despite  the  outside  money.  And  if  the  uni- 
versity refuses  the  money,  then  It  will  suffer 
through  the  loss  of  energetic  staff  members 
who,  as  true  migratory  workers,  will  gravitate 
to  the  newest  center  of  aflluence  (temporarily 
at  least ) .  At  the  sanae  time  the  other  actlvi- 
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ties  of  the  university,  of  little  Interest  to  the 
foundation,  must  be  supported  by  the  uni- 
versity and  often  must  get  by  with  sub- 
standard budgets. 

Many  of  the  acute  problems  of  the  univer- 
sity can  be  traced  to  this  source  of  funding 
and  It  Is  time  that  this  were  also  recognized 
and  changed,  since  so  many  other  problems 
depend  upon  its  solution.  The  university  is 
perhaps  the  only  organization  that  uniform- 
ly sells  Its  services  at  a  loss! 

ADDITIONAL    MEASTTRES 

Although  Investigation  is  clearly  called  for 
In  the  areas  of  teaching  loads  and  In  financ- 
ing, in  other  areas  quite  different  actions 
are  called  for.  Just  as  the  granting  agencies 
hold  out  the  carrot,  so  society  should  also 
hold  out  a  stick.  Tough  as  this  sounds.  I  be- 
lieve that  society  has  a  right  to  demand,  for 
example,  that  the  universities  be  kept  open, 
or  that  If  they  are  closed,  there  should  be 
some  consequences  for  the  faculty  and  the 
administration  of  a  financial  kind. 

In  particular  If  a  school  Is  closed  due  to 
disruptions,  or  Indeed  even  to  avoid  them, 
then  twice  the  amount  of  tuition  should  be 
refunded  to  the  parents  (In  private  schools) 
or.  In  the  public  schools,  twice  the  state  aid 
should  be  forfeited.  In  addition,  all  faculty 
salaries  should  be  forfeited  during  the  time 
the  university  is  closed.  Thus  If  a  faculty 
member  earns  $15,000  for  the  9-month  aoa- 
denolc  year  (39  weeks,  or  $385/week,  that  Is 
$77 /day)  he  should  have  his  salary  reduced 
$77  for  each  day  that  the  university  Is  closed. 
This  would  provide  him  and  others  In  the 
administration  with  some  incentive  to  keep 
the  university  open  for  Its  prime  mission  in 
our  culture.  Too  often  the  schools  have 
been  allowed  to  drift  Into  this  situation,  or 
to  use  It  without  fear  of  the  consequences. 
Society  should  not  stand  idly  by  during 
these  closings  and  calmly  accept  the  loss  of 
education,  the  severe  disruptions,  and  still 
pay  all  the  bills. 

Although  changes  are  slowly  taking  place, 
the  universities  will  have  to  take  a  more 
realistic  stand  on  expulsions  (with  no  right 
of  re-admlttance  to  the  same  university)  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  students,  but  also 
with  respect  to  the  faculty.  If  either  group  In- 
sists upon  disruptive  practices  such  as  the 
selz\ire  of  buildings,  refusal  to  teach  classes 
entirely  on  their  own  moral  Judgment,  and 
defying  the  laws  on  the  campuses,  still  ex- 
p>ectlng  amnesty  for  all  their  acts.  Court  de- 
cisions in  many  cases  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  laws  would  also  have  to  be  re-wrttten  to 
clarify  the  obligations  of  students  and  fac- 
ulty to  conform  to  the  law. 

A  related  matter  of  Importance,  but  one 
which  cannot  be  fully  discussed  here,  is  the 
problem  of  establishing  new  and  mM«  suit- 
able schools  and  colleges :  we  have  too  many 
students  underquallfled  to  be  In  the  tradi- 
tional college,  and  altematives  must  be  made 
available  for  those  with  different  aptitudes 
and  interests  in  life.  At  present  far  too  many 
students  are  indirectly  coerced  into  attend- 
ing the  traditional  college,  and  cannot  bene- 
fit from  the  work  there. 

The  individual  outside  of  the  university 
can  In  any  case  do  a  great  deal  to  change 
matters  for  the  better.  As  a  parent  he  should 
be  In  close  touch  with  the  university  and  be 
ready  to  exert  his  Influence  at  every  turn. 
As  a  taxpayer  he  should  be  alert  to  the  needs 
and  to  the  problems  of  all  universities,  espe- 
cially the  state-supported  ones.  Above  all.  he 
can  remain  In  close  touch  with  those  mem- 
bers— presently  far  too  few — on  campuses 
who  are  trying  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  university  in  our  society.  (Such  groups 
are  currently  being  organized  on  campuses 
throughout  the  country  by  S.  Hook  and  S.  I. 
Hayakawa.) 

SOttE  PREDICTIONS 

If  present  trends  continue  it  is  fairly  easy 
to  make  some  predictions : 

(1)  Acceptance  of  pass /fail  systems  (or 
ungraded    systems    in    the    final    analysis)  ; 
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though  put  forward  to  minimise  competition 
(and  therefore  I  humanize  learning)  this  will 
surely  tend  to  downgrade  learning  every- 
where. ' 

(3)  Aboliticrr^  of  the  tenure  aystem,  on  the 
ground  that  students,  to  get  good  teaching, 
must  not  only  select  those  professors  whom 
they  want,  but;  also  those  whom  they  do  not 
want.  Again  tills  Is  put  forth  In  absolutist 
moral  tones  b^t  the  practical  consequences 
will  be  at  best  ^  popularity  poll  to  select  and 
retain  professors,  or  at  worst  the  setting  up 
of  political  testis  to  throw  out  the  opponents. 
The  latter,  of  oourse,  is  one  of  the  practical 
Intentions  of  ttie  activist  students  and  jun- 
ior (un  tenured  I  faculty. 

(3)  Unless  alternatives  are  offered  in  the 
form  of  new  sdiools,  more  and  more  under- 
qualified  stud^ts  will  be  forced  into  the 
universities.  TMa  will  also  have  the  practical 
effect  (Intended  at  least  In  part  by  the  ac- 
tivists) of  excliiding  able  students.  Inevita- 
bly there  will  be  pressure  for  racial  criteria 
for  admission  ^nd  indirect  ones  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  othel'  races  or  religions.  We  have 
Indeed  seen  some  of  these  forces  at  worlc  at 
the  City  Collega  of  New  York,  during  the  late 
spring  of  1969.  It  was  in  this  college  that  the 
deadly  Issue  of  negotiating  away  admissions 
standards  was  a  llowed  to  become  a  matter  of 
negotiation  between  the  administration  and 

"somettlBBldent  ^udents. 

'  (4)»tH)Ic  facilty  will  leave  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible for  other  schools  where  the  problems 
either  do  not  ptlst  or  are  still  In  a  manage- 
able form. 

(5)  Steady  erosion  of  academic  freedom 
and  the  setting  up  of  restraints  to  open  dis- 
cussion on  the  campus,  by  iruiders,  not  by 
outsiders. 

(6)  Serious  si^holarly  work  will  become  less 
and  less  possibli. 

(7)  The  "life -style"  on  the  campus  {and 
near  it)  will  betome  more  and  more  destruc- 
tively oriented,  both  with  respect  to  moral 
conduct,  and  tc  the  use  of  drugs.  This  may 
be  dismissed  bj  all  too  many  faculty  mem- 
bers and  students,  but  the  society  at  large 
will  ignore  the4e  developments  at  its  peril. 

CONCLtrSIONS 

Society,  throiigh  its  legislators,  must  now 
face  the  Issues  ^f  university  governance  and 
the  additional  Issues  that  have  been  out- 
lined (financing,  teaching  loads  In  particu- 
lar)  and  to  takq  appropriate  actions. 

Indeed  the  main  hope  in  giving  this  talk 
was  to  suggest  some  specific  solutions  and 
tasks  90  that  w^  can  move  from  the  endless 
discussions  of  fcampus  dUHculties  to  their 
realistic  solutioa. 

The  time  still  remaining  to  avert  perma- 
nent damage  to|  the  university  is  short,  and 
outside  forces  niust  now  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  university  40  that — once  more — we  can 
restore  its  integrity  and  instill  a  sense  of 
purpose  to  unlv^lty  life. 


YOUTH  BRinpES  THE  GENERATION 
GAP 

HON.  SEVMOUR  HALPERN 

dr    NSW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSP  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  13.  1969 

Mr.  HALPERJN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  remark- 
able young  constituent  of  mine,  Susan 
Heller,  had  th^  honor  of  delivering  the 
valedictorian  address  at  the  Sands  Point 
Academy  and  (Country  Day  School  this 
past  June. 

Susan's  message  to  her  classmates  is 
an  extremely  ptrceptive  and  most  appro- 
priate statement  of  youth's  concern  with 
the  problems  o|  today.  Indeed,  it  reaches 
out  beyond  th^  generation  gap.  speak- 
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ing  to  parents  and  Susan's  elders — re- 
flecting vividly  the  awareness  and  sensi- 
tivity of  today's  youth. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  by  it,  tmd 
feel  that  its  message  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  all  of  my  colleagues. 

The  address  follows : 

StTSAN  HXI.LEK'8  VaI.A>ICTORIAN  ADDRISS,  SaKDS 

Point  Academy  and  Countrt  Day  School, 
AT  Graodation  Exercises  on  June  13, 
1069 

This  Is  our  last  day  of  school  at  Sands 
Point  Academy  and'  Country  Day  School. 
When  I  first  came  here,  we  didn't  even  have 
a  senior  class,  and  now  I'm  proud  to  be 
valedictorian  at  our  fourth  graduation. 

Nert  fall,  we  will  be  entering  various  col- 
leges and  universtites  across  the  country, 
the  culmination  of  our  years  at  Sands  Point. 
When  we  arrive,  and  become  sMslmilated  Into 
the  college  community,  we  will  begin  to  ap- 
ply the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  at  Sands 
Point  towards  gaining  an  understanding  of 
the  changing  world  around  us,  from  which 
we  have  been  largely  Insulated.  We  seem  to 
be  at  a  turning  point  in  history.  Man  first 
underwent  an  agricultural  revolution,  and 
then.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  begin- 
nings of  the  industrial  revolution.  Today  one 
side  of  the  world  knows  instantaneously 
what  Is  happemng  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
world  has  become  truly  small.  This  revolution 
hits  created  new  problems,  many  of  which 
may  not  be  solved  by  using  past  meth- 
ods. 

Another  effect  of  this  revolution  is  the 
growing  dependence  of  people  on  mass  media 
and  other  mass  forms  of  communication. 
This  gives  the  media  tremendous  f>ower, 
which  it  may  misuse  in  an  effort  to  enter- 
tain instead  of  Inform.  The  media  tends 
to  emphasize  the  more  exciting  aspects  of 
an  event,  publicizing  those  details  which 
will  make  "good  copy".  By  this  method  of 
overampUflcation,  certain  feedbacks  will  de- 
velop In  the  system,  as  witnessed  in  the  re- 
cent furor  over  campus  rebellion. 

On  campuses  today,  there  are  some  stu- 
dents who  feel  that  America  has  not  quite 
fulfilled  the  goals  of  freedom  and  democracy 
that  its  founders  proposed  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indeftendence  and  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. There  are  certain  aspects  of  modern  so- 
ciety that  they  feel  should  be  changed.  Tre- 
mendous emphasis  has  been  placed  by  the 
media  on  those  who  feel  that  the  channels 
provided  by  our  government  are  not  doing 
the  Job  they  should  be  doing. 

This  militant  minority  has  been  using  vio- 
lent means  to  achieve  their  ends,  means 
which  include  interfering  with  the  other 
students'  right  to  attend  classes.  Because 
of  this  a  backlash  forms,  and  polarization 
occurs.  This  polarization  has  resulted  In  the 
Increased  cloeed-mlndedness  of  both  gen- 
erations. We  cannot  allow  this  trend  to 
continue,  for  without  open  minds,  commu- 
nication becomes  Impossible,  and  without 
communication,  man  Is  Just  another  ani- 
mal. 

One  of  the  difficulties  In  trying  to  recon- 
cUe  the  militants  to  the  administration's 
way  of  thinking  is  the  greatly  enlarged  size 
of  the  campuses.  Most  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  which  we  are  going  to  attend 
have  grown  tremendously  In  the  past  few 
years.  This  makes  personal  communication 
between  students,  faculty,  and  administra- 
tion proportionately  harder. 

One  of  the  unique  attributes  of  Sands 
Point  is  its  small  size,  which  enables  the 
student  to  get  Individual  attention.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  cannot  hold  true  for  a  "mega- 
verslty"  of  forty  thousand  in  which  the  stu- 
dent Is  reduced  to  a  number  Instead  of  be- 
ing treated  as  a  person. 

The  growth  of  the  university  is  largely  due 
to  the  change  in  its  role,  from  an  educa- 
tional Institution  to  a  training  school.  Since 
a  college  degree  Is  necessary  for  a  profes- 
sional job.  and  since   these  jobs  are  more 
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In  demand  than  they  used  to  be,  the  college 
has  had  to  grow  In  order  to  accommodate 
the   enlarged   number  of  appUcants. 

Today,  college  enrollments  mainly  consist 
of  students  from  middle  and  lower  class 
homes  who  need  an  education  In  order  to  get 
a  good  Job  rather  than  a  wealthy  few  who  go 
to  college  simply  because  It  Is  nice  to  have 
some  higher  education.  The  university  must 
consider  Its  changed  roles  In  society,  and 
the  ramifications  of  this. 

In  these  ways,  the  technological  revolu- 
tion will  affect  us  in  college.  It  seems  that 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  as  college  students 
we  will  be  objects  of  national  Interest.  How 
we  react  to  this  depends  upon  our  Indi- 
vidual personalities  and  beliefs.  If  we,  in  the 
future,  look  back  upon  our  Sands  Point 
experience  objectively,  and  remember  to  keep 
an  open  mind,  it  will  help  us  to  make  the 
Judgments  that  will  be  essential  to  us  in  this 
most  recent  revolution. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


THE  TIDE  OF  TAX  REFORM 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  13.  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past 
month  has  been  a  momentous  one  for 
the  House  of  Representatives.  We  have 
passed  two  truly  significant  pieces  of 
legislation:  the  10-percent  surtax  bill 
and,  most  importantly,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969.  The  latter  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive tax  reform  bill  ever  to  be 
passed  by  this  body. 

The  Washington  Post  published  an 
editorial  on  this  subject  last  Saturday, 
August  9.  and  I  am  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  insert  it  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  those  Members  who  may  not 
have  seen  it. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Tide  or  Tax  Retorm 

Nothing  Is  more  p>owerful.  as  the  old  say- 
ing goes,  than  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 
That  is  the  chief  explanation  for  the  re- 
markable 394-30  vote  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  tax-reform  bUl.  Con- 
gress Is  well  aware  of  a  strong  national  de- 
mand for  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
tax  burden  and  for  tax  relief,  and  this  lusty 
vote  in  the  House  is  a  virtual  guarantee 
that  a  tax-reform  bill  will  be  enacted  before 
the  present  session  adjourns. 

In  the  light  of  this  vote  the  great  mystery 
is  why  some  legislators  insisted  over  a  long 
period  that  tax  reform  be  tied  to  extension 
of  the  surtax.  The  surtax  bill,  which  itself 
had  been  sweetened  with  some  Important 
reforms,  barely  squeaked  through  the  House 
after  a  number  of  votes  had  been  changed  to 
save  it  from  failure.  Tet  some  responsible 
legislators.  Including  the  Majority  Leader  of 
the  Senate,  held  up  the  essential  extension 
of  the  surtax  bill  for  weeks  on  the  filmsy 
argument  that  some  linkage  between  the 
two  measures  was  necessary  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  tax  reform. 

Actually,  the  roaring  success  of  the  reform 
measure  has  carried  with  it  the  1970  portion 
of  the  surtax  extension,  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  in  trouble.  In  our  opinion, 
there  has  been  no  solid  ground  at  any  time 
since  the  first  of  the  year  for  the  assumption 
that  Congress  might  balk  at  the  showdown 
on  tax  reform  If  it  stood  alone.  An  enormous 
amount  of  time  and  energy  was  wasted  fight- 
ing a  chimera. 

Our  feeling  has  been  from  the  beginning 
of  the  controversy  that  both  renewal  of  the 
surcharge  for  a  year  and  far-ranging  tax  re- 
form were  essential.  We  still  think  so.  For- 
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tunately,  there  appears  to  be  no  basic  dis- 
agreement on  either  point  between  the  ad- 
min i&tratlon  and  Congress,  despite  the  dif- 
ferences In  regard  to  timing  and  some  de- 
tails. It  is  a  relief  that  the  futile  wrangling 
over  the  timing  of  the  respectvie  bills  has 
now  been  resolved.  All  that  remains  is  for 
the  Senate  to  perform  as  well  as  the  House 
has  done  on  the  reform  front.  There  are 
many  provisions  in  the  House  bUl  which 
call  for  scrutiny  on  the  Senate  side,  but  the 
general  dimensions  of  the  bill  are  likely  to 
stand.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  House  are  entitled  to  genero\is  credit  for 
the  outcome  In  the  face  of  very  pterslstent 
skepticism. 


QUOTA  INTERNATIONAL 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or   MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  13,  1969 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  10th  Congressional  District 
of  Massachusetts  is  honored  to  have  as 
resident  the  international  president  of  a 
very  distinguished  service  organization, 
Quota  International.  When  Miss  Edwlna 
Gles  of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  was  installed 
in  this  office  on  July  12,  1969.  at  the 
Washington  Hilton  Hotel,  she  delivered 
an  outstanding  statement  of  acceptance 
before  a  convention  membership  of  800 
Quotartans.  I  should  like  to  share  the 
text  of  Miss  Gles'  remarks  with  my  col- 
leagues. No  one  can  dispute  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  theme  proposed  by  Miss  Gles 
for  her  year's  term  of  office.  Quota  In- 
ternational's remarkable  public  service 
in  several  lands  is  in  many  respects  a  di- 
rect result  of  wide  commitment  to  Miss 
Gies'  challenge,  "Aim  high — seek  new 
horizons."  Her  statement  follows: 
Remarks  or  Edwina  Gies 

We  have  just  completed  the  first  half  of 
Quota's  first  century  and  are  embarldng  on 
the  second  part  of  this  momentous  era.  In 
accepting  the  office  of  President,  I  am  deeply 
privileged  and  honored  and,  with  God's  help, 
will  carry  out  the  responsibilities  you  have 
entrusted  to  me.  It  Is  an  inspiring  challenge 
to  continue  the  work  that  has  been  so  well 
done  by  those  officers  who  have  preceded  me. 

My  Quota  associations  span  the  really 
short  i>erlod  of  fifteen  years,  but  in  that 
time  I  have  come  to  realize  the  Importance  of 
our  cause  and  to  cherish  all  that  Quota  has 
already  given  to  me  In  good  friendship  and 
in  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  helping 
others.  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
serve  Quota  and  I  know  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  elected  at  this  Convention  will  do 
everything  possible  to  further  the  objects  of 
our  organization. 

Ten  years  ago  we  "Set  our  Sights  for  the 
Sixties" — planning  for  a  decAde  of  progress. 
Ten  years  ago  our  membership  totalled  11,000. 
Today  our  membership  stands  at  12,169.  Ten 
years  £igo  our  clubs  numbered  365.  Today 
we  are  399  clubs.  So  the  sixties  have  been 
years  of  progress. 

Now  some  of  our  members  will  immediately 
say  this  progress  has  been  far  too  slow — 
we  are  travelling  at  a  snaU's  pace.  They  wUl 
say  that  Service  Clubs  have  outlived  their 
usefulness  and  have  no  place  In  this  modem 
world  where  governments  seem  to  be  assum- 
ing all  responsibility  for  the  needs  of  the 
people.  They  will  say  that,  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue, we  must  change  our  thinking  and 
simply  become  a  part  of  the  government 
structure  for  social  welfare. 
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I  do  not  subscribe  to  these  theories.  I  be- 
lieve that  tke  need  for  service  clubs  la  just 
as  great  now  as  It  was  fifty  years  ago.  Un- 
selfish Involvement  in  worthy  causes  by  In- 
dividuals and  groups  will  continue  to  exist 
as  long  as  people  are  free  to  act  voluntarUy. 

If  Quota  has  failed  to  grow  as  rapidly  as 
It  should  have  done,  the  fault  lies  In  our 
faUure  to  reach  out  in  a  positive  approach 
because  of  the  negative  attitude  of  some 
members. 

The  basic  areas  of  Service  of  Quota  do  not 
need  to  be  changed.  But  perhaps  we  do  need 
to  revise  our  approach  to  these  programs  of 
service.  It  Is  not  enough  to  do  the  same 
things  year  after  year.  We  must  have  new 
ideas  coordinated  to  the  dynamic  years  In 
which  we  live. 

Service  to  Girls — Is  your  club  satisfied  to 
furnish  a  new  dress  to  a  high  school  graduate 
because  you  have  always  done  this? 

Service  to  the  Hearing  and  Speech  Handi- 
capped— Is  your  club  satisfied  to  have  a  hear- 
ing aid  repaired  because  you  have  always 
done  this? 

Community  Service — Is  your  club  satisfied 
to  give  Thankglvlng  Food  Baskets  to  the 
needy  because  you  have  always  done  this? 

International  Relations — Is  your  club  satis- 
fied to  have  one  program  a  year  on  the 
United  Nations  because  you  have  always  done 
this? 

Now  there  Is  nothing  basically  wrong  with 
a  new  dress  for  the  Senior  Prom,  or  with  re- 
pairing a  Hearing  Aid,  or  with  giving  Pood 
Baskets,  or  with  having  one  United  Nations 
program.  All  of  these  things  may  stiU  be 
needed  In  your  community. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  this 
type  of  service  alone,  be  It  done  by  a  large 
club  or  a  small  club,  is  not  enough.  We  must 
approach  service  with  open  minds  and  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  same  programs  we  have 
always  had. 

We  live  In  an  exciting,  changing  world,  and 
we  must  be  ready  for  change  when  It  Is 
needed. 

Our  graduating  girl  could  probably  have 
acquired  that  new  dress  herself.  If  a  Quota 
Club  had  helped  her  organize  her  time  and 
had  showed  her  how  to  help  herself. 

The  hearing  aid  may  not  be  needed.  If  the 
youngster  has  the  opportunity  of  attending 
a  good  school  for  the  Hearing  Handicapped, 
staffed  with  trained  teachers  whose  educa- 
tion was  financed  by  a  Quota  Club. 

Perhaps  the  food  baskets  would  not  be 
necessary,  If  we  directed  our  energies  to 
helping  the  less  fortunate  to  help  themselves. 

We  might  truly  be  furthering  the  cause 
of  International  good  will  and  understanding. 
If  we  supported  the  Exchange  Student  Pro- 
grams— people  living  together  truly  can  un- 
derstand one  another. 

We  will  do  what  needs  to  be  done,  if  we 
have  the  vision  to  see  the  opportunity  and 
the  courage   to  accept  the  challenge. 

I  lived  in  this  city  of  Washington  during 
World  War  n  and  to  me  It  Is  visual  evidence 
of  what  can  be  done.  The  magnificent  capl- 
tol  building  was  started  In  1793,  just  ten 
years  after  the  treaty  which  established 
the  Independence  of  the  States.  A  tremen- 
dous undertaking  for  a  new,  little  country: 
The  men  who  planned  this  city  had  courage. 
They  made  no  little  plans.  They  aimed  high. 
I  never  return  to  Washington  and  view  It  on 
the  flight  In  without  a  feeling  of  excitement 
and  gratitude  for  those  who  accepted  the 
challenge  to  Aim  High  for  the  future. 

I  know  our  Canadian  Quotarlans  must  feel 
the  same  about  the  magnificent  city  of 
Ottawa,  and  ceirtalnly  Australians  are  proud 
of  their  new  capltol  at  Canberra. 

Within  a  few  days  we  shall  be  sending  our 
astronauts  on  that  long  Journey  to  the  moon. 
This  program  Is  the  culmination  of  planning, 
of  courage,  and  of  aiming  high. 

Throughout  the  history  of  mankind  suc- 
cesses have  been  achieved  by  those  who 
said  we  wUl  do  It — not  by  those  who  said 
It  cannot  be  done. 
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Quota  wUl  contmue  to  expand,  and  to 
expand  more  rapidly.  If  every  member  will 
say  It  can  be  done — If  every  member  will  be 
wining  to  accept  changes  that  are  inevitable 
because  of  the  tremendous  changes  we  are 
seeing  in  the  social  structure  of  the  world 
today. 

An  open-minded  and  forward  look  In  our 
Service  programs  will  result  In  an  Increase 
in  membership.  Only  a  meaningful  service 
program  will  create  the  opportunity  for  un- 
selfish involvement  in  worthy  causes. 

We  need  new  clubs  and  these  we  shall 
have,  provided  we  have  persons  willing  to 
do  organizational  work.  I  believe  we  have 
an  untapped  reservoir  of  these  people  in  the 
affiliate  members  of  Quota.  Many  members 
m  this  classification  are  energetic,  alert 
women  with  great  knowledge  of  Quota,  and 
I  call  ufKjn  them  to  offer  their  services  to 
Quota  International  for  organizational  work. 

We  need  growth  in  our  present  clubs.  Your 
International  Presidents  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  have  given  you  a  challenge  In 
membership  growth.  Some  clubs  have  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  and  have  met  the  goals. 
Too  many  clubs  have  taken  the  negative  ap- 
proach of  "we  cannot  get  new  members" 
and  have  failed  to  meet  the  goals. 

The  financial  budget  which  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  coming  year  has  been  based  on 
a  membership  of  13.000.  To  achieve  this 
number,  I  ask  each  of  our  399  clulis  to  give 
us  a  net  increase  of  two  members.  This 
can  be  done  if  we  all  take  a  positive  ap- 
proach. 

There  Is  nothing  to  be  gained  If  we  do  not 
try.  There  Is  a  whole  new,  exciting,  enlarged 
Quota  world.  If  we  only  reach  out  for  it. 

If  we  have  the  vision  to  see  the  opportunity 
and  the  courage  to  accept  the  challenge,  we 
will  make  the  second  half  of  our  first  cen- 
tury an  era  never  to  be  forgotten.  For  the 
year  ahead,  I  propose  to  you  Just  one  theme: 
"Aim  high — seek  new  horizons." 


HOW  BRIDGE  HELPED  TO  SHORTEN 
A   BIG   WAR 


HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  following  article  entitled, 
"How  Bridge  Helped  To  Shorten  a  Big 
War."  This  article  appeared  in  the  Tulsa 
Tribune,  July  30.  1969.  and  is  about  a 
book,  "Bridge  at  Remagen"  written  by 
one  of  our  esteemed  colleagues,  the  Hon- 
orable Ken  Hechler,  Fourth  District  of 
West  Virginia.  The  movie  based  on  this 
book  is  currently  showing  in  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

The  article  follows: 
How  Bridge  Helped  To  Shorten  a  Big  War 
(By  David  Jones) 

Washington. — Sometimes  It's  the  things 
that  don't  happen  that  count  in  a  war. 

The  Germans  didn't  blow  up  one  Iron 
bridge. 

Sixty-one  days  later  Hitler's  survivors  sur- 
rendered. 

The  Ludendorff  bridge  that  crossed  the 
Rhine  River  at  the  resort  town  of  Remagen 
didn't  make  the  difference  between  winning 
the  war.  By  that  time  Germany,  despite  its 
new  rockets  and  its  Jet  planes,  had  already 
lost. 

But  it  did  shorten  the  war  by  weeks,  per- 
haps months. 

It  saved  perhaps  thousands  of  lives  on 
both  sides  that  wotUd  have  been  lost  had 
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Hechler  (D-W.  Va.)  has  lived 
br  dge  for  24  years.  He  attributes 
Congress  to  it.  He  covered  the 
ELS  a  war  historian,  then  as  a 
the  story,  and  finally  as  a  tech- 
for  the  new  movie,  "The  Bridge 
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the  bridge  began  when  the 
poured  across  the  bridge  and 
Incredibly,  failed  to  blow  It  up. 

TWIST LNG  A  KET 

From  the  si  fety  of  a  tunnel,  a  German  offi- 
cer twisted  a  key  that  was  supposed  to  send 
the  entire  st^cture  soaring  into  the  sky.  A 
few  minutes  before,  when  he  checked  the 
wiring  while  iJie  last  Germans  sought  safety 
by  dashing  a<»-068  the  bridge,  everything  had 
seemed  perfeqt. 

But  now  itj  failed  to  work.  Frantically,  as 
the.  iLinerlcank  charged  toward  the  eastern 
shore,  he  turiied  the  key  again  and  again. 

Just  why  ttije  charges  failed  has  never  been 
explained.  Soine  forced  laborers.  Poles  and 
Russians,  clawed  they  had  sabotaged  the 
wiring,  but  It  Iwas  encased  in  a  cast  iron  pipe. 

Two  Germai  soldiers  ran  frantically  to  the 
bridge  to  Ugl^t  a  fuse  leading  to  an  emer- 
gency charge.!  The  attempt  waa  successful 
but  In  the  coqfuslon  of  the  falling  Reich  the 
defenders,  wh^  had  asked  for  600  pounds  of 
high-grade  explosives,  had  received  only  300 
pounds  of  Lnflrlor  Industrial  explosives. 

The  charge  Went  off.  the  bridge  seemed  to 
lift  Into  the  air  and  then,  agonizingly,  slowly 
resettle  Intactl 

LTTCKT  BI.AST? 

theory  Is  that  a  lucky  blast 
aks  trying  to  protect  the  ad- 
broke  the  pipe  carrying  the 


Hechler's  o^ 

by  American 
vanclng  trt>oi 
charge  wires. 

Ten  days  latfcr  the  structure,  weakened  by 
the  explosion,  would  collapse,  but  on  that 
late  March  aftfernoon  It  was  stlU  crossable — 
a  bridge  Into  ^e  German  heartland. 

Hechler  was  'then  an  Army  captain,  a  for- 
mer history  professor,  who  was  charged  with 
writing  the  history  of  the  major  battles  as 
quickly  after  they  occurred  as  possible.  He 
happened  to  b^  near  Remagen  and  was  sent 
In  to  gather  d^ta  even  as  the  Germans  were 
launching  a  desperate  counter-attack. 

For  the  nexjt  few  days  the  Nazis  threw 
troops.  Jet  plaies,  artillery.  V-2  bombs,  and 
even  demolition  swimmers  Into  the  battle. 
Nothing  appaiently  worked,  but  10  days 
after  the  brld^  was  capt\ired  the  structure 
suddenly,  and  Without  warning,  fell,  killing 
28  engineers  wao  were  trying  to  strengthen 
and  repair  It. 

By  the  time  It  went  down,  however,  the 
Americans  ha<l  constructed  two  pontoon 
bridges  across  he  Rhine  and  pushed  troops 
out  Into  Germimy.  The  Rhine  had  been  Ir- 
revocably leapel. 

Hechler  duly  wrote  his  official  history  and 
returned  to  clrllan  life.  Then,  as  he  tells  In 
■'The  Bridge  at  Remagen,"  "during  Christ- 
mas vacation  In  1953,  I  was  cleaning  out 
some  old  flies  uhen  I  came  across  the  war- 
time notes  and  Interviews  concerning  Rema- 
gen Bridge,  defclded  they  had  rested  long 
enough,  and  se^  out  to  complete  the  story." 

ABOUT    SCO    VETEBANS    OP    ACTION 

Thus  began  Hechler's  second  personal 
battle  of  Remag  en.  Through  the  Army  he  was 
able  to  contact    about  500  veterans  of  the 
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action,  and  In  the  summer  of  1964  he  re- 
tiuTied  to  the  town  to  talk  to  the  Germans 
who  had  seen  and  participated  In  the  action. 
He  found  the  bridge  stripped  to  Ite  piers  and 
towers.  It  has  never  been  rebuilt. 

He  had  to  battle  for  an  accurate  history 
through  the  thousand  frustrations  that  beset 
an  author.  Honest  men  remember  the  same 
Incident  differently,  or  try  to  distinguish 
themselves  or  try  to  ease  guilt  when  talking 
to  a  historian. 

The  publisher  didn't  want  so  many  personal 
touches  but  more  military  detail — what  unit 
was  where  when.  This  can  be  fine  for  an  of- 
ficial history  but  distracting  to  a  narrative. 
"I  fought  to  keep  my  opening  chapter  In 
( In  which  the  mother  of  the  lieutenant  who 
led  the  charge  was  Informed  of  her  son's 
heroism — a  particularly  poignant  passage  be- 
cause the  mother  was  a  German  war  bride 
of  World  War  I  who  had  relatives  fighting 
for  the  Nazis)  but  I  had  to  trim  quite  a  few 
things  I  wanted  to  keep,"  Hechler  says. 

The  book  gave  Hechler  the  satisfaction  of 
doing  something  he  felt  had  to  be  done.  But 
It  had  an  unexpected  side  benefit — a  seat  In 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

A    TOUCH    OP    BRANOEIS 

"I  had  been  teaching  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity when  I  came  under  the  Influence  of 
Justice  (Louis)  Brandels.  He  urged  the 
greatness  In  smallness,  how  much  better  It 
was  to  be  an  Integral  part  of  a  small  unit 
than  lost  In  a  large  one.  So  I  took  a  Job  at 
Marshall  University  In  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

"The  students  and  I  began  discussing 
various  theories  of  government  and.  almost 
as  a  lark,  they  asked  me  why  I  didn't  run 
for  Congress  so  I  could  put  my  theories  Into 
practice. 

"It  started  as  a  kind  of  a  Joke.  Then  I  filed 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  and  things 
got  serious.  Dr.  Will  E.  Neal.  a  RepubUcan. 
was  the  Incumbent.  To  meet  him  I  had  to 
get  by  a  Democratic  primary  with  a  toiigh 
machine  opponent. 

"I  was  unknown,  having  been  In  the  state 
only  a  year,  but  the  students  worked  hard, 
and  then  the  book  came  out  In  F>aperback. 
""The  publisher  had  15,000  special  editions 
with  my  campaign  platform  printed  as  a 
foreword  rushed  to  me.  I  became  locally 
known." 

OPTION    TO    SCHtTLBERG 

It  was  1958.  13  years  after  the  fall  of  Ger- 
many and  flve  after  he  found  the  notes  In  his 
attic.  But  the  events  had  made  Ken  Hechler 
a  congressman. 

After  publication  came  movie  offers.  Hech- 
ler sold  an  option  to  Budd  ("What  Makes 
Sammy  Rim")  Schulberg.  For  several  years 
Schulberg  picked  up  the  options  faithfully, 
and  then  Sherman  Gruenberg  bought  options 
for  a  few  years.  Then  they  ran  out. 

Along  came  David  Wolper,  TV  documentary 
producer  par  excellence  (""The  Making  of  the 
President,"  "Escape  to  Freedom")  who  Is  now 
branching  into  movies  (""The  Devil's  Brigade." 
"If  It's  Tuesday,  This  Must  Be  Belgium") 

Wolper  started  checking  out  locations.  The 
site  at  Remagen  was  out — lucrative  com- 
mercial traffic  down  the  Rhine  wouldn't  stop 
long  enough  to  shoot  the  picture  and  besides, 
the  area  had  changed  too  much  since  1945. 
The  expense  of  rebuilding  the  bridge  was 
prohibitive. 

No  place  In  the  United  States  woiUd  sub- 
stitute for  Remagen. 

Finally  a  bridge  was  found  at  Davie, 
Czechoslovakia,  some  15  kilometers  south  of 
Prague.  Davie  looked  enough  like  Remagen 
to  be  a  double  and  the  Czechs  agreed  to  halt 
bridge  and  water  traffic  on  the  Vltava  River 
for  a  minimum  of  flve  months.  Wolper  drilled 
a  phony  railroad  tunnel  part  way  Into  a 
nearby  hill. 

The  agreement  was  made  with  the  con- 
servative Commumst  government  of  Antonln 
Novotny. 
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Because  the  movie  was  being  made  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  the  Defense  Department 
wouldnt  lend  Wolper  the  assistance  It  usu- 
ally gives  when  Hollywood  makes  a  war 
movie.  That  didn't  stop  Wolper.  He  simply 
leased  from  the  Austrian  government  the 
military  equipment  they  had  received  from 
the  U.S.  years  ago. 

By  this  time  the  liberal  regime  of  Alexan- 
der  Dubcek  had  replaced  Novotny  and  the 
conservative  Commimlst  propaganda  mllig 
outside  the  Czech  border  began  heating  up. 

This  was  no  simple  movie  crew,  charged 
the  East  German  "Berliner  Zeltung."  These 
were,  "busloads  of  American  troops  arriving 
in  Prague  disguised  as  tourists,  actors  and 
film  technicians,"  to  support  the  Dubcek 
regime. 

The  World  War  II  tanks  and  weapons, 
claimed  the  Germans,  constituted  a  "grave 
and  serious  threat  to  the  security  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc." 

The  Czech  government  largely  Ignored  the 
tirades  and  work  proceeded  peacefully  enough 
on  the  movie.  Then  came  August,  1968.  and 
the  Russians  attacked. 

Rep.  Hechler,  had  left  the  production  site 
on  a  fiight  to  London  Jtist  hours  before  the 
invasion,  but  for  all  his  staff  knew  he  was  a 
prisoner.  It  took  48  hours  to  get  the  mess 
straightened  out. 

FLEEING    INVASION 

The  movie  company.  Including  actors 
George  Segal.  Ben  Gazzara,  and  Robert 
Vaughn  had  to  fiee  Prague  by  motorcade, 
flnaUy  crossing  the  Czech  border  into  Austria. 
The  military  props  and  equipment  were  left 
behmd.  The  Russians  Anally  gave  them  back 
to  the  Austrians. 

With  the  original  set  denied  him  Wolper 
had  to  search  desperately  for  a  new  site.  He 
found  it  at  Castel  Gandalfo,  Italy,  right 
under  the  sunmier  home  of  one  of  the  world's 
better  known  citizens. 

Had  he  felt  like  It  Pope  Paul  could 
have  thrown  rocks  off  his  terrace  at  the  ad- 
vancing troops. 

To  save  money  Wolper  only  constructed  a 
short  section  of  the  bridge. 

"TTiey  did  a  remarkable  Job  In  matching 
the  sets  and  locale  scenes,"  says  Hechler.  "I 
defy  you  to  tell  me  which  ones  were  shot  In 
Italy  and  which  were  shot  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia." 

Another  tunnel  was  built  in  Hamburg, 
Germany,  where  the  final  Interior  scenes  were 
finished. 

The  movie  "Bridge  at  Remagen"  Is  not 
entirely  like  the  book  '"Bridge  at  Remagen  " 
Where  the  book  dealt  with  the  real  heroes  by 
name  the  movie  has  a  fictional  platoon. 

This,  says  Hechler,  gave  the  film  makers 
freedom  with  some  story  lines  and  person- 
ality traits,  although  readers  of  the  book 
should  have  little  trouble  figuring  out  who  is 
who. 

How  does  Hechler,  the  author,  look  at 
the  movie? 

"The  'feel'  is  very  close  to  the  original  ac- 
tion. Oh,  there  are  some  details  I  could  carp 
over,  but  they've  done  a  fine  Job  of  tighten- 
ing the  suspense  by  showing  both  sides 
with  the  bridge  as  the  focal  point." 

LONELY  GI  AND  LOVELY  GUL 
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The  still  photographs  of  the  movie  give 
one  pause.  We  have  the  old  Hollywood 
standby  of  the  lovely  girl  and  the  lonely 
GI  (with  the  new  morality  she  offers  favors 
to  him  in  exchange  for  a  pack  of  cigarettes) . 

Then  there  is  the  scene  where  the  lleu- 
enant  gives  an  order  his  men  don't  want  to 
obey  so  he  holds  a  rifle  on  the  hero  and  again 
orders  him  across  the  bridge. 

Old  hat?  Indeed!  But  the  director  Is  John 
Gulllermln,  who  took  some  cliches  wrapped 
up  in  a  literate  script  and  turned  out  a  first- 
rate  drama  In  "The  Blue  Max."  His  "Guns  of 
Batasl"  also  won  high  praise. 


"Remagen"  has  a  cast  of  some  of  the  best 
^ung  actors  in  the  Industry  and  Hechler 
thinks  George  Segal  should  win  an  Academy 
Award  for  his  performance. 

(For  the  record,  Hechler  sold  the  screen 
rights  for  a  fixed  sum,  so  whether  the  movie 
does  well  or  poorly  is,  at  least  financially,  a 
matter  of  no  concern  to  blm. ) 

Presumably,  after  the  actual  event,  the 
book  and  the  movie  Hechler's  working  con- 
necting with  the  Remagen  bridge  would 
teem  to  be  over.  "Eton't  count  on  it,"  he 
says. 

"This  Incident  has  been  such  a  part  of 
my  life,  and  has  had  such  an  effect  on  my 
career,  that  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  If  It 
continued  to  have  some  Influence." 

Even  If  it  doesnt  it  has  been  a  dramatic 
connection. 

"It's  hard  to  believe,"  blares  one  movie 
ad.  "That  after  the  Rape  of  Poland,  the  Fall 
of  France,  the  Blitz  of  London  and  the  Siege 
of  Leningrad,  one  of  the  final  blows  of  World 
War  II  came  at  a  little  Iron  bridge." 

For  once  Hollywood  doesnt  overstate  the 
case. 


LIBERTY  BET  J. 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  Augxist  13,  1969 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  place  in 
the  Record  a  very  fine  poem  written  by 
a  constituent  of  mine,  Marie  S.  Bordner, 
of  New  Hope,  Pa.  "Liberty  Bell"  has  been 
accepted  by  the  \3S.  Park  Service  to 
hang  permanently  in  Independence  Hall 
in  Philadelphia,  and  I  recommend  it 
highly  to  my  colleagues  and  to  all  who 
read  the  Record. 

Liberty  Bell 

(Note. — Prom  "A  Goodly  Heritage":  Poems 
0/  Pennsylvania.  The  Pennsylvania  Poetry 
Society,  Inc..  Copyright  1968). 

It  rang  In  answer  to  the  ancient  cry, 

Let  us  be  free !  The  mighty  sound  surged  on 

To  fill  the  universe,  rose  to  the  sky 

To  reach  the  stars  men  set  their  hopes  upon. 

The  creed  divine  that  steeled  the  arms  and 

thrilled 
The  hearts  of  those  who  fought  at  Lexington 
Rings  down  the  ages  I  It  will  not  be  stilled 
Till  every  war  for  freedom  shall  be  won. 
Could  they  but  know,  those  fervent,  stalwart 

men. 
It  still  reverberates  ...  as  when  a  hand 
Casts  one  small  pebble  into  water  .  . .  then 
Can  never  stop  the  rippling  to  the  land. 

For  Liberty  shall  widen  more  and  more, 
Stir  every  heart  and  touch  on  every  shore. 

It  rang  again  for  aU  the  world  to  bear 
The  deei)er  tones.  They  had  been  amplified 
By  what  had  gone  before;  and  far  and  near 
They  intonate  the  earth  where  men  have  died 
Who  kept  the  faith  ...  to  where  the  poppy 

grows 
In  far-off  Prance,  though  once  it  drooped  In 

grief; 
To  where  the  English  hawthorne  and  the  rose 
Pay  homage  to  their  dust  with  bud  and  leeif ; 
To  farthest  Jungles  where  with  eerie  light 
The  moon  seeks  out  the  places  where  they 

fell, 
Marks  them  with  beauty  through  the  lonely 

night. 
Mourns  with  the  palms  their  only  sentinel. 

These  are  the  ones  who  gave  It  strength  ana 

pKDwer, 
Who  died  to  hasten  our  victorious  hour  I 
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Listen,  Amorica!  It  rings  today! 
Discord  shall  never  drown  It  out !  The  force 
It  roused  no  p)Ower  but  Ghxl  alone  can  stay. 
For    righteousness    and    peace    it    sets    our 

course. 
The  homeless  hear  it  and  take  heart  again; 
The  hungry  falter  in  their  cry  for  bread; 
Deeper  than  agony  to  those  in  pain. 
It  answers  them,  and  they  are  comforted. 
For  us  the  bell  will  always  ring  most  clear. 
That  clarion  call  declares  majestically. 
'"The  strong  go  on!  The  brave,  the  Jiist  will 

hear 
Who  disregard  their  safety  to  be  free!" 

Oh,  never  cease  to  listen;  count  no  cost; 
Let  not  one  single  note  of  it  be  lost! 

Marie  S.  Bordnes. 
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INDUSTRIAL  LEADERS  AND  WORK- 
ERS BOTH  APPRECIATED  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE BATES 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  have  stated  here  before,  I 
was  privileged  to  serve  for  years  with  the 
late  Congressmsm  Bill  Bates,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  my  home  State 
of  Massachusetts,  as  cochairman  of  the 
informal  House  Footwear  Committee. 
Together  we  sponsored  many  bipartisan 
efforts  to  aid  our  beleaguered  shoe  in- 
dustry. I  am  continuing  to  carry  on  the 
fight  we  launched  together ;  and  I  feel  it 
was  a  tribute  to  Bill  Bates  that  more 
than  300  Members  of  this  House  joined 
in  signing  our  petition  to  President 
Nixon,  which  we  hope  may  lead  to  needed 
voluntary  controls  on  the  devastating 
flood  of  foreign  shoe  imports. 

In  my  close  association  with  this  fine 
man  who  has  been  wrested  from  our 
midst,  I  learned  that  he  and  his  public 
service  were  appreciated  by  labor  and 
management  in  many  other  areas  besides 
the  footwear  industry.  I  would,  there- 
fore, like  to  quote  some  of  the  reactions 
to  Bill  Bates'  passing. 

Maxwell  Field,  executive  vice  president 
of  both  the  National  Footwear  Manu- 
facturers Association  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Footwear  Association,  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Bates  said : 

Representative  William  Bates  was  a  loyal 
friend  and  stalwart  supporter  of  the  shoe 
Industry  during  all  the  years  he  served  in 
Congress.  He  was  always  the  first  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  any  shoe  manufacturer  or  tan- 
ner, or  their  workers,  if  they  had  any  serious 
problems,  such  as  the  current  one  on  foreign 
footwear  Imports.  In  every  respect  he  was 
much  like  his  famous  father,  George. 

John  E.  Mara,  president  of  the  Boot 
and  Shoe  Workers*  Union,  wired  Con- 
gressman Bates'  office: 

40,000  members  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers  Union  saddened  by  the  tragic  death 
of  Bill  Bates  who  fought  their  greatest  bat- 
tle In  sickness  and  health  and  lost  his  own. 
Deep  sympathy  to  bis  family  and  colleagues. 

Angelo  Georgian,  general  secretary - 
treasurer  of  the  United  Shoe  Workers  of 
America — APL-CIO — in  a  telegram  to 
Mrs.  Bates: 


The  general  officers  and  members  of  the 
United  Shoe  Workers  of  America  AFL-CIO 
extend  their  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy 
and  condolences.  We  were  shocked  to  learn 
of  the  Congressman's  death,  and  his  loes  wlU 
be  keenly  felt  by  all  of  us.  May  God  bless 
you  and  keep  you  and  yoivs  In  your  hour 
of  sorrow. 

Robert  A.  Chadboume,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Associated  Industries 
of  Massachusetts,  sent  this  telegram  to 
Congressman  Bates'  Washington  office : 

All  of  us  are  deeply  saddened  by  the  death 
of  Congressman  William  H.  Bates.  Massachu- 
setts has  lost  an  outstanding  national  leader 
and  devoted  citizen,  and  Massachusetts  In- 
dustry has  lost  a  great  friend.  On  behalf  of 
the  officers,  members  and  staff  of  AJ.M. 
please  accept  and  convey  to  Mrs.  Bates  our 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

H.  N.  Snook,  general  manager,  Mer- 
rimack Vsdley  Works,  Western  Electric 
Co.,  North  Andover,  Mass.,  wrote  to  Bill 
Bates'  widow: 

It  is  with  the  deepest  personal  grief  that 
I  write  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  sympathy 
on  the  death  of  your  husband.  To  me,  BlU 
was  not  only  a  dedicated,  conscientious  man, 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  people,  he  was 
also  a  kind,  gentle  person  whose  friendship 
provided  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  knew 
him. 

BUI  served  his  country  In  time  of  war  and 
time  of  peace  with  a  strength  of  duty  that 
was  unswerving  in  Its  determination  that  the 
cause  of  humanitarianlsm  should  be  forever 
at  the  forefront  in  the  wishes  and  deeds  of 
man. 

I  would  Uke  you  to  know  that  my 
thoughts — and  those  of  his  many  friends 
at  Western  Electric — are  with  you  at  this 
time. 

Daniel  S.  Lisberger,  general  manager, 
investment  department.  General  Electric 
Co.,  West  Lynn,  Mass.,  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Bates : 

I  was  deeply  shocked  and  very  saddened 
to  learn  the  news  of  your  great  loss.  Like 
so  many  others.  I  was  very  fond  of  your 
htisband  and  looked  forward  to  the  occasions 
when  we  had  a  chance  to  be  together. 

He  was  not  only  a  fine  man.  but  a  truly 
wonderful  public  servant.  We  will  miss  him 
very  much. 

HONORS    FROM    VISHERMEN 

"The  Gloucester  Fishermen"  was  the 
way  the  card  was  signed,  advising  Jean 
Bates  that  a  generous  contribution  had 
been  made  to  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety in  her  husbsuid's  memory.  Through 
Salvatore  J.  Favazza,  executive  secretary 
of  the  city  of  Gloucesrter  Fisheries  Com- 
mission, Mrs.  Bates  learned  that  many 
fishermen  had  donated  to  this  token  in 
honor  of  the  man  who,  year  in  and  year 
out,  had  worked  for  ways  and  means  of 
assisting  the  fishing  industry. 

Nothing  could  better  Illustrate  how 
highly  the  fishermen  and  others  con- 
cerned with  the  American  fishing  in- 
dustry regard  Congressman  Bates  than 
this  editorial  which  appesj-ed  in  the 
Gloucester  Daily  Times : 
[From  the  Gloucester  (Mass.)  Dally  Times 
July  29.  1969] 
A  Way  to  Remember  Bill  Bates 

Congressman  William  H.  Bates  worked 
diligently  for  his  constituency  on  Cape  Ann 
during  a  dedicated  political  career  which 
spanned  more  than  20  years. 

This  diligence  and  dedication  should  not 
go  unremembered. 
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Bill  Bates  should  b«  remembered  aa  the 
man  who  worked  so  well  to  have  Oloucester 
recognized  ts  an  economically  depressed 
apej,  thereby  opening  many  of  the  federal 
funding  doors  our  present  cslty  administra- 
tion la  now  Utilizing. 

BUI  Bates  should  b«  remMnbered  as  the 
man  who  helped  greatly  to  bring  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Obmmerclal  Plsherlee  North  At- 
lantic Regional  headquarters  emd  other  es- 
tabllahmenta  with  resulting  federal  com- 
mitment to  (he  flah  Industry. 

And  BUI  Bates  should  be  remembered  as 
the  man  principally  responsible  for  con- 
struction of  1*ie  •650.000  Marine  Products  De- 
velopment Irtadlator  In  the  BCF  Technolog- 
ical Laboratory  on  Emerson  Avenue,  Oloucee- 
ter. 
BlU  Bates  Should  be  remembered. 
But  wUl  h4  be? 

What  woultl  be  more  fitting  than  to  me- 
morialize mil  Bates,  as  he  should  be  me- 
morialized by  officially  giving  his  name  to 
the  Irradlatoe?  After  all,  he  caused  It  to  be. 
This  faculty  is  already  Informally  Icnown 
as  the  Bates  irradiator  due  to  the  late  Con- 
gressman's ei^thuslastlc  support  of  the  proj- 
ect from  Its  I  first  vague  Inception  back  In 
I960. 

Let's  makel  the  designation  official.  Let's 
demonstrate  our  appreciation  of  his  life's 
work  In  a  way  most  meaningful.  Let's  re- 
meiliBer  a  mail  who  represented  value  among 
meil."What  better  way  to  remember  BlU 
Bates?         '     I 

In  Washlngjton  BlU  Bates  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  Congressman  who  carried  Ir- 
radiated fl.sh  \n  his  pocket,  prepared  at  any 
moment  to  show  the  Gloucester  product  to 
any  Interested  person.  It  was  a  standing  Joke 
on  Capitol  HfU  and  widely  applauded.  He 
used  his  flah  las  a  gimmick  to  gain  support 
for  the  irradiator  whenever  Its  federal  funds 
were  threatened  by  cost  conscious  adminis- 
trators. And  hjls  gimmick  usually  worked. 

Just  prior  oo  his  death  Bates  once  again 
expressed  his  j  dedication  to  the  Irradiator 
(and  to  Gloueester)  by  appeaUng  from  his 
hospital  bed  4t  the  Bethesda  Naval  Center, 
for  the  contlni^ed  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
funding  of  a  kiy  project  now  underway  at  the 
Gloucester  Lal^. 

Though  hospitalized  with  what  then  was 
known  to  be  a  terminal  Illness,  Bill  Bates 
fought  to  ha^  AEC  funds  recommitted  to 
the  irradiator  I  and  to  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Plshelrles  animal  feeding  studies, 
designed  to  prive  that  irradiated  food  Is  safe 
for  human  consumption. 

BUI  Bates  toew  the  value  of  these  feed- 
ing studies.  Be  knew  that  now.  especially 
now,  they  must  be  continued  lest  all  of  the 
previous  experimental  work  at  the  Irradiator 
go  to  waste  fbr  lack  of  empirical  evidence. 
BlU  Bates  was  that  committed. 

Fittingly,  ons  of  BUI  Bates'  last  official  acts 
as  the  U.S.  Coi  gressman  from  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict was  to  1  ght  (and  win)  to  have  the 
AEC  restore  (750.000  for  food  Irradiation 
studies  m  the   1970  fiscal  budget. 

We  think  this  sort  of  commitment  deserves 
recognition,  a  ittlng  memorial  to  work  weU 
done.  We  do  no  t  doubt  that  he  wUl  be  other- 
wise remembered,  for  the  leather  workers 
In  Peabody  will  surely  remember  him,  to- 
gether with  Gloucester  fishermen,  as  long  as 
they  survive. 

He  will  also  no  doubt  be  remembered  by 
many  of  those  who  retimied  him  to  Wash- 
ington for  20  tonsecutlve  years. 

But  sometlmss  memory  needs  a  nemonlc, 
an  aid  to  pronlpt  recollection  more  readily! 
To  remember  vse  believe  Is  to  value. 

Even  recognizing  the  sometimes  puerile 
fetish  we  Amer  cans  have  for  naming  things 
In  memory  of  sersons,  the  practice  we  feel 
remains  to  be  one  of  the  best  means  we  have 
to  remember  iin  Individual's  contrlbuUon 
to  the  common  i  [ood. 
When     the     Jnlted     States     foUows     the 
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example  of  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union 
and  begins  to  aUow  the  sale  of  irradiated  food 
for  human  conaiunptlon,  let's  remember  the 
role  BlU  Bates  played  in  the  early  history  of 
this  exciting  process  of  the  future. 

It  Is  with  the  future  In  mind  that  we  pro- 
pose that  he  be  memorialized  by  the  official 
designation  of  the  Gloucester  Marine 
Products  Development  IrradUtor  aa  "The 
WlUlam  H.  Bates  Irradiator." 

And  who  Is  to  say,  perhaps  we  also  me- 
morialize ourselves  by  doing  so. 

H.  E.  Crowther,  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries,  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, addressed  this  message  to  Con- 
gressman Bates'  widow : 

On  behalf  of  the  entire  staff  of  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries,  may  I  express  our 
deep  sympathy  to  you  on  the  loss  of  your 
husb«md. 

Over  the  years,  we  maintained  a  close  work- 
ing relationship  with  Bill.  He  was  very  dedi- 
cated to  the  welfare  of  the  American  fisher- 
man and  will  be  long  remembered  for  his 
deep  and  sincere  Interest  In  Improving  the 
economic   status   of   the   fishint.   Industry. 

His  passing  Is  a  loss,  not  only  to  those  of 
us  who  had  the  benefit  of  knowing  and  work- 
ing with  him,  but  to  our  entire  country  as 
well.  Our  thoughts  and  prayers  are  with  you 
In  your  sorrow. 

NAVY  TARO  TRIBtrTES 

In  accordance  with  the  family's  sug- 
gestion that  donations  might  be  made  in 
Bill  Bate's  memory  to  the  Cancer  So- 
ciety, numerous  such  contributions  were 
made.  Among  them  was  one  from  the 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard  Metal  Trades 
Council— AFL-CIO.  In  a  letter  advis- 
ing Mrs.  Bates  of  this  action,  Council 
President  Gustaf  Lindberg  stated: 

Congressman  WlUlam  H.  Bates  was  one  of 
our  hardest  workers  for  the  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard.  He  always  welcomed  us  when  we 
went  to  Washington.  The  Council  members 
really  thought  a  great  deal  of  him  as  one  of 
our  representatives. 

D.  D.  Glatthom,  secretary-treasiu-er  of 
the  Superintendent's  Association,  Bos- 
ton Naval  Shipyard : 

The  members  of  the  Association  deeply 
appreciate  the  past  help  and  Interest  of  Con- 
gressman Bates  and  sincerely  mourn  the  loss 
of  a  fine  friend  and  benefactor. 

Not  only  was  Bill  Bates  credited  with 
a  major  share  of  responsibility  in  the 
continuance  and  planned  modernization 
of  Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  but  he  was  a 
constant  leader  in  the  efforts  to  have  the 
1974  closme  order  reversed  for  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard.  In  fact,  his  dis- 
tmguished  colleague  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  Mr.  Legcett  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  proposed  that  the  closure 
be  canceled  as  a  tribute  to  this  example 
of  Congressman  Bates'  dedicated  con- 
cern for  the  Nation's  defense  and  eco- 
nomic security. 

Timothy  D.  Flynn.  president  of  local 
No.  4,  American  Federation  of  Technical 
Engineers,  at  Portsmouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard, wrote  to  Mrs.  Bates  about  her  hus- 
band: 

He  was  a  great  man  and  I  met  him  many 
times  during  the  crisis  here  at  the  Shipyard. 
He  also  was  a  considerate  and  well  Informed 
friend.  I  am  enclosing  the  feeUng  of  the 
people  of  our  area. 

The  enclosure  was  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Portsmouth  Herald: 
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(From  Portsmouth  (VS.)  Herald.  June  34 

1969) 

Tot  SHiFTAaD  Has  Lost  a  Good  Fsikkd  VJrrn 

THx  Death  of  Rxfkeskntattvx  Bates 

The  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  has  logt 
a  good  friend— UB.  Rsp.  WUllam  H.  Bat«s 
of  Massachusetts. 

That  dreaded  klUer — cancer — felled  ui« 
representative  Sunday  with  all  too  few  of 
UB  aware  that  he  was  making  his  last  fight 

Throughout  his  nearly  20  years  In  the 
House,  Rep.  Bates  displayed  a  keen  Interest 
In  the  welfare  of  the  Portsmouth  Naval 
Shipyard.  True,  the  cynic  can  point  out  that 
many  of  his  constituents  from  the  Newbury. 
port-Amesbury  area  are  employed  there  and 
It  was  to  his  poUUcal  advantage  to  promote 
the  yard. 

However,  in  all  honesty,  their  numben 
aren't  so  great  that  Rep.  Bates  would  have 
lost  re-election  without  their  support. 

The  man  was  sincerely  a  promoter  of  the 
shipyard  because  he  believed  It  had  a  vital 
role  to  play  In  national  defense. 

We  can  only  hope  his  successor  will  manl- 
fest  the  same  Interest;  Portsmouth  needs  all 
the  friends  It  can  get. 


THE  ARMS  TRADE— PART  m 


HON.  R.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  13.  1969 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
evident  that  one  of  the  byproducts  of  the 
President's  visit  to  India  and  Pakistan 
has  been  an  increase  in  pressure  to  sup- 
ply both  countries  with  more  armaments. 

What  bothers  me  is  that  recent  reports 
make  it  appear  that  our  Government  has 
not  supplied  arms  to  the  two  countries 
since  the  end  of  the  Pakistan-India  war 
of  1965.  This  is  not  true. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  ha  5  happened 

In  the  autumn  of  1965.  the  Pakistanis 
and  Indians  went  to  war  over  Kashmir. 
Pakistanis  in  American  Patton  tanks 
fought  Indians  in  American  Sherman 
tanks,  and  Pakistanis  were  transported 
to  the  front  in  American  C-130B 
Hercules  to  fight  Indians  who  had  been 
transported  to  the  front  in  American 
C-119'sandC-47's. 

Within  a  month  after  the  cease-fire  of 
September  22.  an  Iranian  arms-buying 
delegation  went  to  West  Germany  to  pur- 
chase military  jet  aircraft.  One  member 
of  the  Iranian  delegation  was  an  arma- 
ments expert  of  the  Pakistani  Army,  a 
Colonel  Zaidi.  Apparently  his  presence 
raised  no  eyebrows  in  Bonn. 

The  Iranians  agreed  to  purchase  90 
surplus  F-86  Sabrejets  from  the  Luft- 
waffe and,  since  the  planes  were  Ameri- 
can in  origin.  Washington's  consent  to 
the  deal  was  obtained.  The  90  planes 
were  transferred  to  Iran— reportedly  by 
Luftwaffe  pilots  in  civilian  clothes— be- 
tween March  and  November  1966.  and 
almost  Immediately  thereafter  were 
secretly  transferred  to  Pakistan,  osten- 
sibly to  be  "rejjaired." 

The  Indian  press  complained  loudly 
that  this  was  a  violation  of  the  U.S.  em- 
bargo, and  a  diplomatic  scramble  began 
between  Washington.  Bonn,  Teheran, 
and  New  Delhi.  A  crisis  was  averted 
when  Washington  announced  that  the 
"planes  were  returned  to  Iran,"  although 
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to  this  day  the  U.S.  Government  refuses 
to  state  categorically  that  all  of  them 
in  fact  have  been  returned. 

Here  is  an  instance  where  the  U.S. 
Government  knowingly  broke  its  own 
embargo.  I  charge  that  our  Government 
knew  from  the  beginning  that  those  90 
planes  were  destined  for  Pakistan. 

According  to  the  prestigious  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies  of  London,  the  en- 
tire Iranian  Air  Force  in  1956-66  num- 
bered no  more  than  110  combat  planes  of 
all  types.  For  the  U.S.  Government  to 
encourage  a  nation  like  Iran  virtually  to 
double  its  combat  air  strength  over  a  9- 
month  period  would  indicate  that  those 
who  msike  arms  sales  decisions  in  Wash- 
ington were  lacking  in  elementary 
commonsense.  Air  forces  are  just  not 
doubled  in  9  months  as  it  takes  at  least 
2  years  to  train  pilots  and  mechanics, 
and  build  additional  hangars,  barracks, 
runways,  and  support  areas.  Doubling  an 
air  force  in  9  months  also  is  a  seriously 
destabilizing  factor  which  is  not  an  act 
the  United  States  would  likely  approve. 

On  the  other  hand,  Pakistan  lost  an 
estimated  70  jet  aircraft  in  the  1965  war 
which  suggests  that  there  was  a  void  in 
the  area  which  needed  to  be  filled. 

Furthermore,  Iran  in  1965  and  1966 
was  in  the  process  of  negotiating  with 
the  United  States  for  F-4  Phantoms  to 
replace  some  of  Its  own  aging  F-86's. 
The  Shah  eventually  received  at  least 
one  squadron  of  F-4's.  I  submit  that  no 
country  trying  to  upgrade  Its  air  force 
Is  going  to  overload  Itself  with  the  same 
type  of  jet  it  is  trjring  to  get  rid  of. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  someone  in 
our  Government  knew  from  the  begin- 
ning that  the  90  jets  were  meant  for 
Pakistan.  It  was  common  knowledge 
among  arms  dealers  where  the  jets  were 
meant  to  go  but  the  U.S.  Government 
refused  to  admit  it. 

In  addition  to  this  abortive  attempt  to 
rearm  Pakistan  secretly  in  contravention 
of  its  own  embargo,  there  are  other  in- 
stances where  the  U.S.  Government 
armed  both  sides  following  the  1965  war 
that  should  be  mentioned. 

In  the  spring  of  1967,  the  United 
States  announced  that  it  would  resume 
the  sale  of  "nonlethal"  arms  to  both 
Pakistan  and  India.  As  everyone  knows. 
nonlethal  items  such  as  tires,  gasoline, 
spare  engines,  and  radios  are  used  to  ac- 
tivate the  lethal  items — guns,  bombs, 
tanks,  missiles,  and  jets.  Selling  such 
spares  is,  in  reality,  a  subterfuge  to  calm 
public  opinion;  but  when  the  dust  has 
settled  these  nonlethal  items  are  still 
just  as  much  an  integral  part  of  arms 
sales  as  the  items  that  actually  shoot 
and  explode.  Why  we  bother  to  make 
this  distinction  is  baffling  since  it  fools 
no  one. 

One  year  later,  in  March  1968,  the  U.S. 
Government  quietly  approved  the  re- 
sumption of  "lethal"  arms  sales  to  Paki- 
stan. Typically,  the  move  was  made  in 
a  manner  designed  to  calm  the  fears  of 
arms  sales  critics.  The  arrangement 
called  for  several  Italian  firms  to  pro- 
vide Pakistan  with  100  refurbished  Sher- 
man tanks  that  had  previously  seen 
service  in  the  West  German  Bundeswehr. 

Whether  these  tanks  have  in  fact  been 
delivered  yet  has  not  been  atuiounced  by 
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the  U.S.  Government.  But  what  is  clear 
is  that  our  arms  embargo  sigainst  the 
two  nations  was  completely  abandoned 
17  months  ago.  Yet  we  are  telling  the 
world  that  the  embargo  is  still  in  force, 
and  that  we  are  considering  "breaking" 
it  by  selling  additional  equipment  to  the 
Pakistanis. 

I  think  it  might  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues  to  show  how  bloated  Paki- 
stan's and  India's  military  establish- 
ments are  by  listing  the  major  equip- 
ment owned  by  each.  The  fact  that 
Pakistan  maintains  a  relatively  smaller 
military  establishment  should  not  neces- 
sarily be  interpreted  as  weakness,  any 
more  than  the  ability  of  Israel's  315,000 
soldiers  can  necessarily  be  compared  un- 
favorably to  the  larger  combined  forces 
of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Jordan. 

My  figures  oome  from  "The  Military 
Balance  1968-69,"  published  by  the  In- 
stitute for  Strategic  Studies  in  London. 
In  order  to  put  them  in  perspective,  it 
should  be  noted  that  Pakistan's  army  is 
roughJy  the  same  size  as  West  Germany's 
and  that  India's  combat  air  force  Is 
larger  than  either  that  of  Prance  or 
Italy. 

The  figures  referred  to,  follow: 

INDIA 

General 

Population:  520,000,000.  7.6  rupee8=$l. 

Voluntary  mUltary  service. 

Estimated  GNP  1967:  $41  bUUon. 

Total  armed  forces:  1,033,000  (regular 
armed  forces  excluding  police,  border  guards, 
and  other  para-mlUtary  unite). 

Defence  expenditure  1968-69:  10,825  mU- 
Uon  rupees  ($1,452,000,000).* 

Army 
Total  strength:  950,000. 

1  armoured  division. 

2  Independent  armoured  brigades. 
13  infantry  divisions. 

10  mountain  divisions. 

6  independent  Infantry  brigades. 

2  parachute  brigades. 

220  Centurion  5/7,  250  M4A3  Sherman,  and 
50  Vijayanta  medium  tanks  (with  105mm 
guns). 

100  PT-76,  90  AMX-13.  and  60  M3A1  Stuart 
light  tanks. 

Some  400  T-34  and  T-54  medium  tanks 
have  been  deUvered  from  Eastern  Europe, 
but  are  believed  to  be  not  yet  operational. 

About  3.000  artillery  pieces,  mostly  British 
25-pounders,  but  including  some  350  100mm 
and  140  130mm  guns  from  the  USSR. 

About  12  anti-aircraft  artillery  regiments. 

Trained  reservists  number  about  100,000, 
including  a  Territorial  Army  of  42,000. 
Navy 

Total  strength :  25,000. 

1  16,000-ton  aircraft  carrier. 

1  submarine  (ex-Soviet  f -class) . 

2  cruisers. 

6  destroyer/destroyer  escorts  (including  1 
ex-Soviet  Petya-claas) . 

3  anti-aircraft  frigates. 

5  anti-submarine  frigates. 
2  other  escort  vessels. 

4  coastal  minesweepers. 

4  survey  ships. 

2  inshore  minesweepers. 

1  landing  ship. 

3  landing  craft. 

2  patrol  craft. 

3  seaward  defense  boats. 

5  other  ships. 

The  naval  air  force  Includes  30  Sea  Hawk 
attack  aircraft,  12  Aliz^  maritime  patroUers, 
and    some    Alouette   3    helicopters.    10    Sea 
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•  Including  some  categories  not  included 
in  the  Defense  Ministry  budget. 


Hawka,  four  Alizia,  and  two  AUmette*  can  be 
carried  on  the  aircraft  carrier  at  any  one 
time. 

Air  Force 

Total  strength  (regular.  Including  aU 
ground  personnel) :  58,000;  500  combat  air- 
craft. 

45  Canberra  B(l)   light  bombers. 

8  Canberra  PR-67  reconnaissance  aircraft. 

80  MlO-21  Interceptors. 

150  Hunter  F-56  flghter/ground-attack  air- 
craft. 

150  Gnat  Mark  I  Interceptors. 

60  Myit&re   IV   flghter/flghter-bombers. 

7  Convair  B-24  maritime  reconnaissance 
aircraft. 

About  50  Vampire  and  Ouragan  fighter- 
bombers  (in  reserve) . 

50  C-47,  9  Super  Constellation,  60  C-119, 
22  11-14,  35  An-12,  30  Otter,  20  HS-748,  and 
18   Caribou  mediiun    transport   aircraft. 

90  Ml-4,  50  Alouette  3,  4  BeU-47,  and  6 
S-55  helicopters. 

About  60  Auster  and  Krishak  observa- 
tion aircraft. 

About  50  Guideline  2  surface-to-air  mlssUe 
launchers. 

There  is  an  AuxUlary  Air  Force  of  7 
squadrons,  flying  chiefly  Harvard  and  Vam- 
pire trainers. 

6  Su-7B  Fitter  fighter-bombers  have  been 
deUvered  by  the  Soviet  Union,  but  are  be- 
lieved not  yet  to  be  in  operational  service. 

Paramilitary  forces 

A  Border  Security  Force  of  about  100,000. 

PAKISTAN 

General 
Population:    110,000,000.  4.8   rupee8  =  $l. 
Voluntary  military  service. 
Estimated  ONP  1967:  $13.1  bUlion. 
Total  armed  forces:  324.000. 
Defense   estimates   1968-69:    2,457   million 
rupees  ($514,000,000). 

Army 

Total  strength:  300,000  (including  25,000 
Azad  Kashmir  troopw) . 

4  armoured  brigades  with  M-4  Sherman, 
M-47  Patton,  M-48  Patton,  and  Chinese  T- 
59  tanks. 

12  Infantry  divisions  (based  on  32  bri- 
gades) . 

Some  of  the  Infantry  divisions  have  recon- 
naissance regiments  with  M-24  Chaffee  and 
M-41  Bulldog  light  tanks. 

About  90  25-pounders,  125mm  and  155mm 
howitzers. 

Cobra  anti-tank  missiles. 

An  air  defense  brigade  with  anti-aircraft 
guns. 

Navy 

Total  strength :  9,000. 

1  submarine. 

2  large  destroyers. 

3  destroyer  escorts. 
2  ASW  frigates. 

8  coastal  minesweepers. 

4  fast  patrol  boats. 

2  small  patrol  boats  (less  than  100  tons) . 
8  support  ships. 

There  is  a  coast  guard  force  of  1,500  men. 
Naval  aircraft  Include  Albatross  and  some 
UH-19  helicopters  for  air-sea  rescue. 

Air  Force 

Total  strength:  15,000;  250  combat  air- 
craft. 

4  11-28  light  jet  bombers. 

20  B-57B  light  Jet  bombers. 

140  F-86  Jet  Interceptor/fighter-bombers. 

40  MlG-19  Jet  Interceptors. 

14  Mirage  HIE  Jet  Interceptor /fighter- 
bombers. 

12  F-104A  Jet  Interceptors. 

20  RT-33A.  RB-57.  and  Mirage  IIIR  recon- 
naissance aircraft. 

8  C-47.  6  Bristol  Mark  31,  and  8  C-130B 
transport  aircraft. 

About  75  T-6,  T-33.  T-37B,  and  Mirage 
HIE  trainers. 
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KamaD-43B,   and  Atouette  3 

ifeservlatB  number  a.OOO. 
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Paramilitary  /oroe$ 

Total  strength:  300.000. 

This  total  Includes  the  frontier  corps, 
Ugbtly-armell  tribal  levies  and  local  defense 
units. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  a  basic  tenet  of 
arms  aid  ^licy  is  that  every  nation 
should  be  armed  only  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  defend  itself.  More  extensive 
armament  escalates  the  risk  of  war,  yet 
In  many  parts  of  the  world  we  are  active- 
ly selling  those  extra  arms. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  anyone's  in- 
terest to  supply  additional  arms  to  either 
Pakistan  oij  India.  Both  countries  al- 
ready have  Imore  than  enough  military 
equipment  flor  the  purpose  of  defending 
themselves  from  any  external  threat 
save  a  great  power  invasion. 

It  seems  tio  me  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should!  do  two  things  to  dampen  the 
threat  of  wa^-  in  this  area:  First,  it  should 
resist  the  temptation  to  supply  more 
arms  and,  s«cond,  it  should  request  that 
a  liaaitation  on  arms  sales  to  these  two 
countries  by  all  suppliers  be  placed  on 
the  agenda  of  the  upcoming  disarma- 
ment talks  iii  Geneva. 


A  OREAT  KINDNESS 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

I    OF   NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  WOLHP.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  retarded 
woman  learning  assembly  work;  3,500 
youth  canvassing  over  25  Nassau  County 
communities) in  a  fimd  drive;  a  retarded 
man  operating  light  machinery;  a  viva- 
cious and  dedicated  woman  originating 
and  directingja  vitally  significant  project. 

Despite  the  contrast,  these  persons 
have  a  great  deal  in  common.  It  is  the 
personificaticn  of  the  fact  that  the  cloak 
of  ignorance  and  embarrassment  which 
surroimds  mental  retardation  does  not 
smother  the  efforts  of  all  persons.  It  is 
also  the  fact  tJiat  community  action 
coupled  with  vocational  training  centers 
has  shown  the  world  that  retardates  are 
capable  of  ana  should  have  every  chance 
to  "learn,  wort  and  earn." 

The  Associition  for  the  Help  of  Re- 
tarded Children  located  in  Brookville 
N.Y.,  a  part  of  the  Third  Congressional 
District  whicli  I  represent,  is  the  source 
of  these  vast  i  ichievements.  Recently,  the 
AHRC's  teen  drive,  originated  and  di- 
rected by  the  srganization's  tireless  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Schueler,  whom  I 
have  had  th«i  pleasure  of  knowing  for 
several  years,  added  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  exceptional  center. 

More  than  3,500  youths  offered  their 
time  and  efforts  to  raise  $40,000  for  a  pro- 
posed $2  milliun  vocational  training  cen- 
ter to  be  built  by  1970  in  Preeport,  N.Y. 
Designed  to  serve  over  500  retardates  the 
proposed  centtr,  to  be  built  with  match- 
ing Federal  a*id  State  aid,  will  provide 
facilities  combarable  to  those  found  at 
the  highly  successful  William  and  Esther 
Kaufman    Cetiter   in   Hempstead,   NY 


Thl8  center.  I  might  add,  offers  more 
than  200  retardates,  rangliig  from  17  to 
60,  the  opportunity  to  gain  dignity,  self- 
respect,  and  Independence  through  voca- 
tional training. 

Certainly,  each  one  of  the  3,500  young 
canvassers  deserved  recognition  for  help- 
ing this  goal  become  a  reality.  And  sub- 
sequently, they  did  receive  a  delightful 
"thank  you"  from  the  AHRC.  On  Jime  1, 
they  were  guests  at  a  party  which  I  had 
the  good  fortime.  of  attending.  Among 
those  cited  at  this  gala  were  the  45  most 
outstanding  volimteers,  including  a 
young  lady  voted  "AH  County  Top  Teen" 
for  her  extraordinary  work.  Miss  Nancy 
Denker  of  Plainvlew,  N.Y.,  also  a  Third 
Congressional  resident  I  am  pleased  to 
say. 

Mr.    Speaker,    Cervantes    once    said, 
Cfreat  persons  are  able  to  do  great  kind- 
nesses." Although  I  am  unable  to  include 
the    3,500    persons    who    showed    such 
"great    kindnesses"    In    the    Record,    I 
would  like  to  include  the  top  45  teenagers 
cited  at  this  occasion.  I  believe  that  they 
are  invaluable  expressions  of  American 
youth's  willingness  to  undertake  worth- 
while endeavors. 
The  list  cited  follows : 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Schueler,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Karl 
Ganln.    Mrs.    Stuart    Larick,    Co-Chalrman; 
All  County  Top  Teen — Nancy  Denker. 
(City.  Top  Teens,  and  chairman) 
Baldwin.    Susan    Weinberg,    Mrs.    George 
De  Annuntls. 

Bellmores-Merrlck,  Marcla  Amsterdam  and 
Cheryl  Gaynor,  Mrs.  H.  Donald  Fisher,  Jr., 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Luhmann. 

Parmlngdale,  Susan  Kloa,  Mrs.  John 
Cottone. 

Floral  Park,  Diane  Peterson  and  Phyllis 
Cuttlta  (Elmont) ,  Mrs.  Paul  S.  Devan,  and 
Mrs.  John  L.  McDonald. 

Preeport,  Candy  Licence,  Mrs.  Walter  E. 
Johnson. 

Qlenwood,  Janet  Koloskl.  Mrs.  Donald 
Whyte. 

Great  Neck.  Bart  Weiss  and  Donna  Laub. 
Mrs.  Gary  R.  Ozaroff.  Mrs.  Stuart  H.  Larlck. 
and  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Emmanuel. 

Levlttown.  Hlckvllle.  Wantagh.  Marjorle 
Gllcher  (Wantagh).  Susan  Cardone  (Levlt- 
town), and  Gerry  Russell  ( Hicks vllle ) .  Run- 
ners-up:  John  Graham  (Wantagh) ,  Kathleen 
Beach  (Levlttown).  and  Virginia  Santinl 
(HlcksvUle),  Mrs.  John  Hansen,  Mrs.  Elmer 
B.  King.  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Ramsteck. 

Long  Beach,  Richard  Bartholomew.  Mrs. 
Arthur  Fisher. 

Manhasset,  Theresa  Habe;le,  Mrs.  Cyril 
Draddy,  and  Mrs.  Richard  Sexauen. 

Massapequa,  Steven  Liposkl,  Mrs.  Warren 
E.  Poling. 

New  Hyde  Park,  Randy  Mason,  Mrs.  Robert 
L.  Pellegrino,  Mrs.  George  W.  Kllmlnster.  and 
Mrs.  Otto  N.  Schaefer. 

Oyster  Bay,  E.  Norwich,  Lorraine  Clmlno 
Paula  Ryan,  and  Helen  Lazarus.  Runners-up', 
Anita  Petrella,  Janice  McCue,  Matthew  Eer- 
big,  and  Jan  Connors,  Mrs.  Fred  Clmlno.  and 
Eleanor  Monson. 

Port  Washington.  Kathy  Wynkoop.  and 
Carol  Mathews.  Mrs.  Sara  Ann  Patlzzl.  Miss 
Sandra  Bondy.  and  Mrs.  Prank  Bergen.  Jr. 

Roslyn,  Maxlne  Sobel  and  Karen  Berko 
Mrs.  Leo  Vogel. 

Tri-Town     (Jericho    Syosset.    Plainvlev/) 
Charles  Cyge,  Geoffrey  Grable,  David  Schu- 
lamn.  and  Demi   Zodda.  Runners-up.   Mel- 
anie  Stopeck.  and  Lauren  Baker. 

Uniondale.  East  Meadow,  Prances  Messina 
and  Gary  Schwartz.  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Erb 

Valley  Stream.  Harvey  Katz,  Mrs.  Abraham 
Vernikoff.  Runners-up.  Malda  Orlnger  and 
Linda  Haas.  Mrs.  Herbert  Schlelfer 


Webtbury.  Donna  Valentine.  Mary  McCor- 
mack,  and  Lind*  Silvers.  Mrs.  George  Ploaka 
Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Molina,  and  Mrs.  Martin 
Schlndler. 


REV.  LeROY  PATRICK 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PKNNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
claim     that     organized     religion     has 
shimned  its  logical  role  in  helping  Amer- 
ica in  its  myriad  social  problems. 

Although  this  claim  holds  some  gen- 
eral truth,  there  are  numerous  cases  of 
individual  churchmen  who  have  fought 
long  and  hard  for  civil  and  equal  rights 
for  all  Americans. 

Every  American  city  has  its  vocal  and 
dynamic  reUgious  leader.  In  Pittsburgh, 
we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  several 
One  of  these  is  the  Reverend  LeRoy  Pat- 
rick, a  giant  of  a  man  to  his  parishioners 
and  to  all  Pittsburghers. 

Reverend  Patrick,  whose  son,  Steve  is 
an  intern  in  my  office  this  summer  re- 
cently expressed  his  concern  about  cut- 
backs In  money  headed  for  low-income 
neighborhoods. 

I  now  would  like  to  introduce  these 
coiimients,  which  appeared  in  an  article 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  for  the  perusal 
of  my  colleagues: 

CHT7RCH  Must  Mirr  Needs  of  Whole  Man- 
HoMEwooD  Pastor  Concerned  That  Funds 
Won't  Match  Faith— Any  OEO  Cuts  Dan- 
gerous, Rev.  LeRot  Patrick  Says 

(By  Ralph  Miller) 
"If  there  are  no  serious  cutbacks  In  fund- 
ing special  programs  In  potentially  troubled 
areas,  things  can  be  reasonably  peaceful 

That's  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  LeRoy  Pat- 
rick, pastor  of  the  Bethesda  United  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Homewood.  Now  in  his  loth 
year  of  serving  the  people  there.  Dr.  Patrick 
knows  "what  he's  talking  about  " 

In  addition  to  the  traditional  church  pro- 
gram, the  Bethesda  pastor  says  Federal  anti- 
poverty  money  and  other  funding  will  be 
needed  to  maintain  several  special  projects 
of  the  church. 

He  cites  the  church's  Community  Center 
and  the  Youth  House  as  examples. 

"The  Youth  House  is  a  fairly  new  Idea  de- 
signed to  help  troubled  youth  who  seek  help 
for  a  variety  of  reasons."  Dr.  Patrick  savs. 

The  Youth  House  is  located  at  6812  Simon- 
ton  St..  and  the  young  men  range  between  17 
and  23  years  of  age. 

Through  the  church's  Community  Center 
persons  from  nursery  school  age  through 
senior  citizens'  age  are  provided  programs  to 
meet  their  interests  and  needs 

Dr.  Patrick.  53,  believes  "it  is  a  little  too 
early  to  say  how  much  actual  success  some 
of  these  programs  have  ...  but  It's  an  effort 
to  do  something  in  a  positive  way  to  help 
others." 


RELIGIOUS    MOTIVATION   STRONG 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  priority  values. 
Dr.  Patrick  said.  "It  is  the  religious  motiva- 
tion which  gives  substance  and  strength  to 
the  social  endeavors." 

He  said  the  chiu-ch  is  not  interested  in 
ninning  settlement  house  programs  just  for 
the  sake  of  doing  good  for  goodness  sake  He 
emphasized  that  his  church  is  "interested 
rather  in  doing  good  for  others  for  Gods 
sake  .  .      there's  a  big  difference." 

Generally,  he  opined,  the  church— the 
total  church— "must  look  at  the  community 
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jnd  the  people  therein  and  see  what  unmet 
oeeds  it  can  meet." 

At  the  same  time,  he  continued,  "the 
church  must  look  at  the  world  to  see  what 
new  things  must  be  done  to  make  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Goepel  of  Jesus  Christ  a  rele- 
vant force  for  the  healing  of  the  hurts  of 
iQAnklnd." 

Dr.  Patrick  warned  that  "the  absence  of 
violence  doesn't  mean  there  la  a  greater 
degree  of  Justice  in  troubled  areas." 

BASIC   PROBLEMS    S-rlLL    EXIST 

He  cautioned  that  the  "basic  problems  of 
prejudice  and  inequality  and  inhumanity 
jUll  eilst  In  our  society  and  they  must  be 
solved." 

Until  they  are  solved,  he  pointed  out,  "we 
can  expect  disruptions  of  varying  degrees." 

Dr.  Patrick,  an  eloquent  and  earnest  man 
in  expressing  his  views.  Is  soft-spoken,  but 
his  thoughts  are  those  of  good,  hard  common 
sense. 

He  believes  In  facing  the  problems  of  the 
day,  but  he  retains  a  strong  faith  in  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  "primary  goal  of  the 
church  today — to  let  men  know  that  God  has 
come  to  him  in  Jesus  Christ  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  whole  man." 

Busy  "In  such  an  intense  way,"  he  says  he 
has  no  particular  hobbles. 

"I  suppose,"  he  responded,  rubbing  a  long 
hand  over  a  deep  forehead,  "my  hobby  would 
be  staying  away  from  hobbles." 

In  1943  he  married  Norma  Brandon  In  New 
York  City.  Mrs.  Patrick  is  a  professional 
social  worker  in  her  own  right  and  Is  now  the 
training  supervisor  of  case  workers  for  the 
Travelers  Aid  Society  In  Pittsburgh. 

TWO    SONS   STUDENTS 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  have  two  sons. 
Stephen  LeRoy,  19,  a  Junior  at  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity, works  during  the  summer  months 
as  an  aide  to  Congressman  William  S.  Moor- 
head. 

Gregory,  a  sophomore  at  Haverford  College, 
Is  attending  summer  school  sessions  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  Patrick  received  his  education  at  Lin- 
coln University  and  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  In  1964  he  was  awarded  his  Doctor 
of  Divinity  degree  from  Lincoln  University. 

The  Patrick  family  live  at  the  church 
manse,  233  Mayflower  St.,  East  Liberty. 

•'Just  like  Pilgrims  on  the  Mayflower,"  he 
quipped,  concluding  the  interview. 

The  Pilgrims  needed  fimds  to  match  their 
faith,  too. 


began  and  it  is  here  on  Earth  where  life  single  country,  will  help  to  secure  the 
^y  possibly  end.  It  is  up  to  man  to  de-  public  support  for  and  success  of  the  mil- 
velop  institutions  that  will  allow  hla  race    itary  mission 

to  survive  "^^  "*'  °^  ^^^  Vietnam  war  to  our 

For  many  years  now,  I  have  supported  own  country,  and  to  the  world,  has  been 
measures  which  would  strengthen  the  so  great  that  it  should  be  clear  to  all  that 
United  Nations  and  other  regional  or-  the  United  States  wUl  never  again  be- 
ganizations  as  a  means  of  maintaining  come  embroiled  in  another  ^Uar  con- 
and  strengthening  the  peace.  Today,  in  flict  on  these  terms,  ^^^j^ident  Nixon 
a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  WiUiam  said  as  much  when  he  visited  Laos  on  his 
P  Rogers,  my  colleagues  and  I  are  ex-  recent  Asian  tour.  Today  s  proposal  for 
pressing  our  conviction  that  some  way  a  UJ^.  standby  force  is  a  commonsense 
must  be  found  which  permits  a  larger  alternative  to  international  lawlessness 
number  of  countries  to  share  more  fully  among  nations  in  the  future. 
the     responsibility     for     international  __^^^^^___ 

peacekeeping.  One  such  way  has  been 
suggested  by  the  National  Policy  Pan- 
el of  the  United  Nations  Association.  The 
mechanism  which  their  report  recom- 
mends, and  which  deserves  close  scrutiny 
and  consideration,  is  the  establishment 
of  an  effective,  adequately  funded  UJJ. 
standby  force.  Where  a  military  force  is 
required,  it  should  clearly  consist  of  a 
multilateral  effort  on  behalf  of  all  man- 
kind. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  very  recently 
introduced,  with  90  cosponsors,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  283,  the  Atlantic 
Union  Resolution,  which  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  a  U.S.  delegation  to  ex 


THE  LEGACY  OF  APOLLO  11 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  U.N.  STAND- 
BY MILITARY  FORCE 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   rLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
success  of  our  two  most  spectacular  space 
shots  during  the  last  3  or  4  weeks,  man 
has  come  to  realize  how  alone  he  really 
is  in  his  own  world  here  on  Earth.  After 
the  astronauts  had  walked  upon  the  ster- 
ile Moon,  and  Mariners  6  and  7  had 
swept  past  a  lifeless  Mars,  I  suddenly 
felt  how  alone  and  unique  the  Earth  real- 
ly is.  Man  has  reached  out  to  touch  his 
nearest  neighbors  in  space  only  to  find 
a  void.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  man 
cannot  look  over  the  mountain  to  green- 
er pastures.  He  must  take  a  good  look  at 
the  space  vehicle  upon  which  he  was 
bom  and  realize  that  this  is  where  life 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or   MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  millions  of  words  of  praise 
and  hope  generated  by  the  flight  of 
Apollo  11  in  recent  weeks,  there  has  been 
a  small  but  persisrtent  minority  view  criti- 


cal of  the  cost  of  the  program.  There  are 
piore  with  similar  delegations  of  other  many  ways  to  reply  to  this  kind  of  short- 
nations  the  possibilities  of  federation  as  sightedness.  One  of  the  best  answers  I 
a  means  of  solving  supranational  prob-     have  seen  was  delivered  in  the  form  of  an 


lems.  In  my  view,  this  suggests  another 
means  of  answering  this  important  ques- 
tion: How  do  we  get  a  larger  number  of 
countries  to  share  more  fully  the  re- 
sponsibility for  international  peace- 
keeping? 

It  was  estimated  by  former  President 
Eisenhower  that  the  sharing  of  defense 
costs  among  the  Atlantic  States  could 
save  the  United  States  50  percent  on  its 
defense  budget.  Today's  proposal  offers 
a  similar  opportunity  to  save  on  certain 
defense  costs.  International  sharing  of 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  a  U.N. 
standby  force  would  mean  that  our  pro- 
portionate share  of  that  cost  would  be 
substantially  less  than  if  we  decided  to 
maintain  such  a  force  ourselves.  The  $30 
billion-a-year  cost  of  carrying  on  the 
Vietnam  war  should  give  adequate  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  a  multilateral  effort. 

Far  more  important,  though,  than  the 
possibility  of  saving  badly  needed  tax 
dollars  is  the  very  real  contribution  a 
U.N.  standby  force  would  make  to  peace 
and  stability.  Among  the  numerous  hian- 
dicaps  under  which  our  men  fight  In 
Vietnam  is  the  fact  that  they  have  never 
received  meaningful  support  from  the 
vast  majority  of  our  allies.  The  failure 
of  other  nations  to  participate  in  the 
struggle  against  the  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  has  deprived  our  military  ef- 
fort of  the  legitimizing  support  of  world 
opinion.  As  a  consequence,  we  fight  vir- 
tually alone  in  Vietnam,  often  viewed 
more  as  the  oppressor  than  the  standard 
bearer  of  the  oppressed. 

A  U.N.  standby  force,  adequately 
fimded,  will  provide  for  politictil  stabil- 
ity threatened  by  local  insurgent  groups 
backed  by  Hanoi,  Peking,  Cuba,  or  the 
U.S.S.R.  When  fighting  actually  breaks 
out,    the    intervention   of    the   standby 


editorial  on  television  station  WJBK-TV 
2  in  Detroit  last  week  by  the  station's  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  Mr. 
Lawrence  M.  Carino.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  other 
body  and  to  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House: 

The  Legacy  of  Apollo  11 

Soaring  enthusiasm  over  the  journey  of 
Apollo  11  has  been  tempered  somewhat  by 
sincere  critics  concerned  with  ample  un- 
finished business  here  at  home.  Their  reser- 
vations, however,  give  the  impression  that 
the  $24-bllUon  spent  on  Apollo  Is  lost  for- 
ever, shot  Into  the  vacuum  of  outer  space. 

WeU.  as  a  viewer  reminds  us.  there  were 
two  things  which  Armstrong.  Aldrln  and  Col- 
lins didn't  take  with  them  to  the  moon — 
weapwns  .  .  .  and  money.  The  billions  which 
launched  their  fantastic  journey  remain 
right  here  on  earth — a  good  share  of  the  ex- 
penditure in  the  most  impoverished  areas  ol 
the  American  South. 

It  went,  as  salaries,  Into  the  pockets  of 
the  400,000  people  directly  employed  by  the 
program  at  its  peak.  In  areas  of  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Texas  and  Florida — places  lacking 
both  skilled  nd  unskilled  jobs — the  space 
program  put  to  work  not  just  scientists  and 
astronauts,  but  construction  workers,  truck 
drivers,  waitresses  and   countless  others. 

Furthermore,  as  it  developed  jobe  and 
taught  new  skills,  Apollo  represented  the 
most  constructive  kind  of  spending — espe- 
cially when  compared  to  the  untold  bil- 
lions we  have  i>oured  Into  a  complex  of 
social  programs  of  doubtful  or  limited  value. 

Critics  of  Apollo  11  should  also  consider 
Its  many  spin-off  contributions  to  Industry, 
medicine,  communications,  and  nearly  every 
major  fleld  working  to  create  a  better  life 
for  aU  Americans. 

Perhaps  most  important,  we  now  have  the 
thrilling  example  of  Apollo  to  demonstrate 
the  Incredible  heights  we  can  reach  as  a 
nation  with  our  wUl  and  resources  focused 
on  a  single  massive  goal. 

The  goal  can  be  mastery  of  human  needs 
as  well  as  of  space.  TV2  has  sufficient  faith 


force,  rather  than  the  armed  force  of  a     m  this  nation  to  believe  it  can  be  both. 
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WBLCOME,  PARADE 


HON.  JOSEPH  N.  NcDADE 

pT    PKNNSYLVANTA 

IN  THE  HO^SE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wedneidav.  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  McD^E.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
16th  of  July  it  is  estimated  that  more 
than  one-half  billion  people  all  over  the 
world  watchQd  the  beginning  of  the  flight 
of  Apollo  11,  which  was  destined  to  land 
mankind  on  the  moon. 

It  was  not  only  the  fulfillment  of  8 
long  years  of  planning  since  Apollo  first 
was  conceived,  but  it  was  the  fulfillment 
of  the  dream  of  mankind  to  stand  upon 
another  celestial  body  to  look  across  the 
universe  at  the  earth. 

The  ApolloJ  space  vehicle  must,  indeed, 
be  considered  a  wonder  of  our  age.  I  am 
sure  that  myj  colleagues  are  aware  that 
this  was  not  (ihe  first  flight  of  the  Apollo. 
It  was  tested  thoroughly  for  every  phase 
of  this  mission.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  flight  director  of  the  first  Apollo 
TnissloTi  was  a  fine  gentleman  from 
my  tOngresslonal  district.  Mr.  Glynn 
Lunney. 

Here  is  a  ihan  who  is  dedicated  and 
Intelligent,  tyipical  of  the  splendid  men 
and  women  a^  NASA  who  started  with  a 
dream  and  Wrought  that  dream  to  its 
fulfillment  in]  what  might  be  described 
as  the  most  historic  event  in  the  history 
of  mankind  on  earth. 

Mr.  Lunneyf  and  his  family  have  been 
honored  in  ^  congressional  district, 
and  the  honor  is  certainly  deserving.  I 
am  sure  that  jail  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  offering  oia-  warmest  congratulations 
to  Glynn  andl  to  his  splendid  colleagues 
in  NASA  for  me  part  each  one  played  in 
giving  this  ^^tion  such  distinction  in 
the  eyes  of  thel  world. 

Many  year^  ago,  upon  the  death  of 
Sir  Isaac  Nekton,  the  Poet  Alexander 
Pope  wrote  Newton's  epitaph: 

Nature  and  nature's  laws  lay  hid  In  night. 
God  said:  "Le ;  Newton  be!"  and  all  was 
light. 
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gan  when  a  large  delegation  met  Lunney  at 
the  Dupont  exit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turn- 
pike at  4  pjn.  after  he  and  his  wife,  Marilyn, 
bad  landed  at  the  WlUtes-Barre-Scranton 
Airport  after  a  flight  from  Cleveland  where 
Mrs.  Lunney's  family  resides. 

The  Lunneys  were  escorted  amid  cheers 
through  Dupont^  Avoca.  Duryea  and  Mooslc 
to  Old  Porge,  where  the  group  met  a  large 
parade  which  Lunney  described  as  "quite  a 
surprise." 

The  parade,  organized  by  parade  marshals 
Thomas  Gaylets  and  John  Laurenzl,  made  Its 
way  to  Old  Forge  Borough  Stadium,  where 
the  mayors  of  more  than  a  dozen  communi- 
ties and  a  crowd  of  several  thousand  proud 
residents  were  on  hand  to  greet  Lunney. 

Old  Porge  Mayor  Edmund  Wascavage  pre- 
sented Glynn  with  a  proclamation  making 
Friday.  August  8,  "Glynn  Lunney  Day"  In 
Old  Forge. 

Also  on  hand  with  plaudits,  keys  to  their 
cities  and  proclamations  were  mayors:  James 
Walsh.  Scranton;  John  Morris.  Wllkes-Barre; 
Martin  Monahan,  Dunmore;  John  O'Malley. 
Mooslc;  Al  Coetello,  Dupont;  Joseph  Hannon, 
Avoca:  John  Salek.  Duryea;  Edmund  Kalley, 
Throop;  Nicholas  Duchnlk,  Dickson  City; 
John  Chlcbllla.  Olyphant;  Joseph  Jay.  May- 
fleld,  and  John  Derenlck,  Taylor. 

It  was  well  into  Friday  night  before  Lun- 
ney was  able  to  Join  his  family  and  friends 
at  the  home  of  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Lunney,  303  River  St.,  Old  Forge. 
At  home  Friday  night,  Glynn's  mother  com- 
mented, "the  whole  thing  seems  unbeliev- 
able." 

While  preparations  were  under  way  last 
week  for  the  grand  homecoming,  Mrs.  Lun- 
ney told  a  reporter  "we're  really  not  prepared 
for  all  of  this,  you  know;  we've  always  led 
a  quiet  kind  of  life — It  scares  you  a  little." 
Lunney  and  his  wife  plan  to  remain  In 
Old  Porge  for  about  a  week  before  they  drive 
back  to  Cleveland  and  then  fly  to  Texas. 
The  celebrated  flight  director.  If  he  can  find 
the  time,  will  spend  the  next  few  days  visit- 
ing friends.  "It  seems  like  we  never  get  to 
see  our  friends  any  more."  he  said. 

During  the  historic  Apollo  U  mission. 
Lunney  worked  eight-hour  shifts,  rotating 
with  five  oth  T  directors.  The  six  men  shared 
an  awesome  responsibility,  empowered  to 
alter  or  even  cancel  the  mission  if  such 
measures  became  necessary. 

Apollo  11  Commander  Nell  Armstrong  and 
his  fellow  astronauts.  Mike  Collins  and  Ed- 
win Aldrln.  were  directly  answerable  to  Lun- 
ney while  he  was  on  duty.  Reflecting  on  the 
mission.  Lunney  told  The  Tribune  "there 
was  a  great  deal  of  courage  shown  on  the 
part  of  everyone  Involved  in  the  mission — in 
letting  certain  decisions  and  responsibilities 
rest  In  someone  else's  hands." 

"We  (flight  directors)  were  responsible  for 
making  decisions  that  had  to  be  made  in  a 
hurry.  When  there  was  time,  we  made  It  a 
point  of  advising  our  bosses  of  a  problem 
and  discussing  the  alternatives — it  was  a 
good  working  relationship." 

Lunney  says  he  was  "reasonably  confident" 
of  the  success  of  the  moon  landing  mission. 
"Everything  possible  had  been  done."  he 
said,  "The  worst  that  crossed  my  mind  was 
that  we  might  have  to  call  the  astronauts 
back  to  earth.  But  we  never  came  close  to  a 
decision  like  that." 

Commenting  on  the  current  popular  Joke 
to  the  effect  that  the  entire  mission  was  a 
hoax — a  simulation  filmed  in  a  New  York 
studio — Lunney  said  "I  can  tell  you  from 
experience  that  simulations  don't  go  that 
well." 

Lunney.  a  veteran  of  Apollo  missions  1,  4 
and  7.  was  at  the  controls  when  Apollo  ll's 
lunar  module  "Eagle."  made  the  crucial  as- 
cent from  the  moon's  surface  to  rendezvous 
with  the  command  module  "Columbia." 

While  the  excitement  for  man's  greatest 
adventure  Is  past.  Lunney  has  no  fears  about 
being  bored  when  he  returns  to  Houston  and 
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expresses  great  optimism  about  the  future  of 
the  manned  space  program. 

"There  is  no  slowdown  in  between  mig- 
sions."  he  reported,  "and  when  I  return 
there'll  be  plenty  to  do.  We  have  a  mission 
to  review,  neiw  hardware  to  examine.  There 
are  plans  for  orbiting  space  stations  and 
solar  telescopes." 

"The  space  program  has  reaUy  come 
along— it's  all  part  of  the  flight  business— 
from  Kitty  Hawk  to  the  moon  landing  it 
can't  do  anything  but  grow.  I  feel  that  de- 
spite talks  of  cutbacks  in  the  program,  etc., 
we  can't  go  anywhere  but  ahead." 

The  father  of  four  children.  Lunney  is 
married  to  the  former  Marylln  Kurtz  of 
Cleveland.  The  family  resides  In  Prlendwood 
Tex.,  a  suburb  of  Houston. 

A  1963  graduate  of  Scranton  Preparatory 
School.  Lunney  received  hU  BS  degree  in 
aeronautical  engineering  at  the  University 
of  Scranton  In  1968. 

He  was  with  the  NASA  program  at  Its  In- 
ception and  participated  In  the  Mercury, 
Gemini  and  now  Apollo  programs.  Pour  years 
ago.  as  he  sat  at  the  controls  In  Houston 
for  the  Gemini  10  flight  at  age  29,  he  was 
the  youngest  man  ever  to  serve  as  a  flight 
director  for  a  manned  space  mission. 

Before  Limney  leaves  Old  Porge,  he  will  be 
honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner  Sunday. 
Aug.  17,  in  St.  Nicholas  Hall.  Old  Porge! 
Officials  of  the  Old  Porge  Lions  Club  which 
is  sponsoring  the  fete,  said  former  Gov.  Wil- 
liam Scranton  and  Congressmen  Daniel 
Flood  are  planning  to  attend,  along  with 
many  other  dignitaries. 

(From  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  Aug.  9, 

1969] 

TaiBtrTES  Paid   at  Old  Forgx 

(By  Daniel  Cusick) 

Glynn  Lunney  came  home  to  Old  Porge  on 

Friday  and  found  the  town  had  turned  out 

for  a  tumultuous  wedcome. 

Lunney,  33,  native  of  the  borough  and 
flight  director  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Agency's  Manned  Space  Flirrht 
Center  in  Houston,  Tex.,  arrived  at  the  Du- 
pont exit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  at 
4:10  p.m.  On  hand  to  greet  him  there  were: 
A  contingent  of  state  police;  squad  cars  and 
motorcycles  from  various  area  police  depart- 
ments; officials  of  civic  and  social  organiza- 
tions; mayors  from  10  communities  includ- 
ing his  own,  and  the  Old  Porge  Borough 
council. 

"This  is  Just  overwhelming,"  he  said  as  he 
climbed  from  his  car,  in  which  he  and  his 
family  drove  from  Cleveland,  Ohio.,  where  he 
had  been  visiting  his  wife's  family.  "I  knew 
a  few  days  ago  that  there  had  been  some- 
thing planned,  but  nothing  like  this." 

"This"  Included  the  reception,  a  caravan 
of  25  cars  which  took  Lunney  through  Du- 
pont, Avoca,  Duryea.  and  Mooslc;  a  full-scale 
parade  In  Old  Forge  and  ?.  public  welcome  ai 
Veterans  Memorial  Stadiiun  in  Old  Forge 
where  he  was  asked  to  send  a  model  rocket 
aloft. 

Many  posters  along  the  parade  route  de- 
clared "Welcome  Home  Glynn"  and  "Were 
Moonstruck  by  Glynn  Lunney." 

At  the  Old  Porge  Stadium,  Lunney  heard 
proclamations  read  from  his  hometown 
mayor.  Edmund  Wascavage.  and  from  the 
mayors  of  Wllkes-Barre,  Scranton,  Dunmore. 
Mooslc.  Dupont,  Avoca.  Throop,  Dlckscn  Ci:v, 
Olyphant.  Mayfield  and  Taylor,  all  declaring 
Friday  as  "Glynn  Lunney  Day"  in  their  com- 
munities. Many  of  the  mayors  presented  keys 
to  their  cities  and  boroughs  to  the  flight 
director. 

Cyril  Bosak.  general  chairman  for  the  ceie- 
bratlon.  tola  the  crowd  at  the  stadium.  "This 
is  Indeed  a  proud  day  for  all  of  us  and  a  day 
that  will  be  marked  Indelibly  in  the  history 
of  Old  Forge  and  the  area." 

Lunney,  whose  major  responsibility  on  the 
Apollo  11  moon  voyage  was  directing  the  lift- 
off of  the  lunar  module  from  the  Moon's  sur- 


face and  its  rendezvous  with  the  command 
module  following  the  moonwalk  b>  two 
American  astronauts,  then  told  the  audience, 
"I'm  overwhelmed  by  all  of  this,  but  what 
you  are  really  doing  today  is  honoring  my 
parents." 

Lunney  said  he  Is  looking  forward  to  seeing 
many  of  his  friends  in  the  area  during  his 
vacation,  but  he  will  be  in  Los  Angeles  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  at  the  invitation 
of  President  Nixon,  for  a  sptecial  dinner  hon- 
oring the  astronauts  and  the  space  team. 

A  testimonial  dinner  will  be  held  In  Lun- 
ney's  honor,  Aug.  17,  In  St.  Nicholas  Hall.  Old 
Forge.  Many  dignitaries  are  expected  to  at- 
tend. Including  Gov.  William  Scranton  and 
Rep.  Daniel  Flood. 


TAX  REFORM  IN  1969— A  PUBLIC 
DEMAND 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican public  has  become  highly  educated 
during  the  recent  years  on  fabulous  tax 
loopholes  which  have  been  secured  by 
hish-powered  lobbies  for  certain  of  our 
industries  and  other  high-powered  or- 
ganizations. The  followin^j  editorial  from 
the  Gary  Post  Tribune  of  August  11 
physically  warns  the  other  body  that  the 
country  is  aroused  and  that  loopholes 
must  be  not  only  greatly  reduced  but  In 
most  cases  outright  repealed  as  de- 
manded. The  Senate  should  heed  the 
warning. 

The  one-sided  vote  of  almost  12  to  1 
on  final  passage  of  the  tax  reform  bill 
should  serve  notice  that  the  American 
people  are  demanding  tax  reform  and 
demanding  it  this  year. 

The  editorial  follows: 

But  Don't  Bank  It  Yet 

It  would  be  unwise  to  start  banking  all 
your  federal  tax  savings  yet,  but  congres- 
sional weathervanee  point  increasingly  in 
that  direction. 

The  bill  the  House  has  now  passed  would 
give  most  all  individuals  up  to  the  SIOO.OOO 
Income  brackets  a  minimum  saving  of  5 
percent,  totaling  some  $9  billion.  The  meas- 
ure Is  devised  to  offset  $7  billion  of  that 
loss  in  revenue  through  closing  of  loop- 
holes on  foundations,  on  tax  exempt  bonds. 
ILinititlon  of  benefits  now  realized  by  the 
oil  industry  and  some  others,  and  through 
attempts  to  close  other  loopholes. 

But  all  of  that  faces  review  in  the  Senate 
and  that's  why  counting  your  savings  now 
mav  be  premature. 

True,  the  Democratic  Senate  leadership 
has  insisted  on  Jtist  this  kind  of  tax  reform 
as  the  price  for  the  already  approved  six- 
month  extension  of  the  10  percent  Income 
tax  surcharge  and  for  consideration  of  a 
further  six-month  extension  at  5  per  cent. 
However,  the  reaction  of  a  number  of  In- 
dividual senators  or  senatorial  blocs  could 
sttu  spell  rough  going  ahead. 

Unless  reaUstic  cuts  can  be  made  In  fed- 
eral spending  there  still  could  be  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  administration  senators  to 
offset  that  $2  billion  difference  between  in- 
dividual tax  cuts  and  the  added  revenue 
from  reform. 

Further,  the  oil  state  senators  and  others 
whose  industries  might  be  affected  will  prob- 
ably make  more  of  a  fight  over  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  and  other  reforms  than 
was  evident  in   the  House   where  the  door 
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was  closed  on  am«ndments  to  the  bill  as  it 
came  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  one- 
sided vote  in  the  House  accurately  reflects 
the  public  clamor  for  tax  reform  and  the 
Senate  knows  It.  That  relief  Un't  coming,  of 
course,  until  the  tax  blUs  you  pay  in  1972 
and  spending  requirements  could  change.  As 
of  now,  though,  it  would  appear  the  tax 
w«ary  public  fiJiaUy  has  made  Its  voice 
heard. 


SIR    JONATHAN    AND    THE    ELEC- 
TRONIC DRAGONS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  13.  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sending  out  of  unwanted,  unsolicited 
credit  cards  continues  apace. 

A  number  of  newspapers  around  the 
country  have  criticized  the  practice  and 
have  commented  favorably  on  my  bill, 
H.R.  8920,  which  would  prohibit  it.  An 
example  Is  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  April  28, 
1969,  which  has  just  come  to  my  atten- 
tion: 
SiE  Jonathan  and  the  Electbonic  Dragons 

Many  citizens  have  lost  battles  with  com- 
puters over  small  matters  of  personal  finance. 

Rep.  Jonathan  Bingham  of  New  York  is 
one  of  them.  He  found  not  recently  that 
being  a  congressman  didn't  impress  an  argu- 
mentative computer,  but  the  computer  didn't 
reckon  with  Bingham's  trump  card.  He  is 
In  the  enviable  position  of  being  able  to  In- 
troduce legislation  to  abolish  the  practice 
that  offended  him. 

Bingham's  troubles  began  when  he  re- 
ceived an  unsolicited  credit  card  through 
the  mall.  He  sent  it  back,  with  an  angry 
note  demanding  that  his  name  be  taken  off 
the  approved  charge  list.  No  answer.  Bing- 
ham thought  that  was  the  end  of  the  matter. 

Several  months  later,  his  wife  ordered 
some  goodies  from  an  Imported  food  shop 
In  Boston,  enclosing  a  check  for  the  correct 
amount  of  the  purchase.  Somehow,  the  check 
was  not  credited.  Bingham  received  a  com- 
puter-printed bill  for  $10.79,  the  purchase 
amount  and  the  amount  of  the  check.  The 
bill  wais  charged  against  the  credit  card  Bing- 
ham had  previously  returned. 

A  second  protest  letter,  this  time  on  con- 
gressional stationery,  was  ignored.  A  week 
later.  Bingham  got  a  past  due  notice  with 
a  late  charge  tacked  on. 

At  that  point.  Bingham  gave  up  arguing 
with  the  computer.  He  introduced  legisla- 
tion in  Congress  to  prohibit  the  issuance  of 
unsolicited  credit  cards.  Chances  of  passage 
are  reportedly  50-50. 

Bingham's  bill  may  solve  his  particular 
problem,  but  it  does  nothing  to  resolve  the 
matter  of  computers  which  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge their  mall.  To  most  citizens,  that 
is  a  larger,  more  serious  problem.  The  meth- 
od we've  adopted  is  simple:  If  a  computer 
won't  answer  your  letter,  don't  answer  its. 

Other  editorials  include  the  following: 
[Prom  the  Detroit   (Mich.)    News.  Mar.  21, 

1969] 

Solon's     Target:      Pree-Wheeling     Cbedtt 

Cards 

Washington. — The  free-wheeling,  free- 
mailing  credit  card  people  have  gone  too  far. 

Now  they've  got  a  congressman  mad  at 
them — so.  inad.  in  fact,  that  he  has  Intro- 
duced a  bill  that  would  prohibit  the  issuing 
of  credit  cards  except  on  request. 

The    way    Rep.    Jonathan    B.    Bingham. 
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D-N.Y.,  wants  it.  any  person  who  reaUy 
wants  a  credit  card  can  ask  for  it.  Other- 
wise, nothing  doing  I 

As  Bingham  sees  it,  "the  chutzpah  of  the 
banks,  the  lmp)ervlousnes8  of  the  computer 
and  the  threat  of  a  bad  credit  rating  have 
combined  to  create  a  nlghtrnwe  for  the 
consumer." 

The  New  Yorker  has  criticized  the  practice 
of  some  companies  of  sending  out  unsolicited 
credit  cards,  telling  the  "unwary  recipient" 
he  has  a  shiny  new  line  of  credit  up  to  $300. 

Now.  says  Bingham,  he  finds  the  situation 
Is  even  wone.  Once  a  person  gets  a  card 
he  Is  stuck  and  cannot  get  rid  "of  the  darned 
thing.  Protesting  letters  go  unanswered  and 
notifications  tumble  In  showing  unidenti- 
fiable entries  Issued  by  a  Frankenstein  like 
computer  who  will  not  listen  to  reason."' 

"I  feel  like  a  character  in  a  Kafka  novel," 
says  Bingham,  and  the  only  reason  he  thinks 
he  may  get  somewhere  is  that  he  is  a  con- 
gressman. If  he  were  not.  then  it  would  really 
be  tough. 

Bingham  has  Joined  the  ranks  of  those 
who  received  credit  cards  they  didnt  ask 
for  and  wound  up  with  charges  they  should 
never  have  received. 

This  is  his  self-confessed  "sad  tale": 

The  State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Bos- 
ton sent  the  congressman  a  "BankAmerl- 
card."  The  card  misspelled  the  congressman's 
name — "slightly" — and  was  sent  to  his  home, 
rather  than  his  office. 

Bingham  says  he  promptly  returned  the 
card  with  "an  angry  note  saying  I  did  not 
want  it." 

Next  he  received  a  computer-issued  state- 
ment showing  a  balance  due  under  the  credit 
card  account.  The  charge  was  $10.79  for  a 
purchase  from  a  well-known  oldllne  Boston 
firm  specializing  in  canned  goods  and  to- 
bacco, among  other  Items. 

The  purchase  had  been  made,  all  right,  by 
Mrs.  Bingham.  Mrs.  Bingham,  however,  had 
already  paid  for  It.  by  check. 

"O  woe.  that  such  a  fine  old  firm  should 
lend  Itself  to  these  monstrous  practices," 
wailed  the  congressman. 

So  Bingham  returned  the  statement  with 
a  second  angry  note.  This  time  he  made  sure 
the  note  was  written  on  congressional  sta- 
tionery. 

"That  ought  to  make  them  sit  up  and  take 
notice,"  he  thought. 

No  such  luck,  says  Bingham,  ""what  naivete. 
The  computer  was  wholly  unimpressed." 

Instead.  Bingham  received  a  second  state- 
ment telling  him  that  $10  of  the  $10.79  charge 
was  past  due.  It  added  a  16-cent  Interest 
charge  to  the  balance,  making  a  new  total  of 
$10.95. 

Following  that,  Bingham  received  "two  in- 
creasingly sharp  reminders"  that  his  account 
was  overdue. 

At  least  Bingham  Is  not  alone,  either  in 
or  out  of  Congress.  A  companion  bill  has 
been  introduced  by  Sen.  William  E.  Proxmire. 
D-Wls. 


[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch) 
Unwanted  Credit  Cards 

Convinced  that  they  constitute  a  national 
nuisance  and  possibly  a  national  economic 
threat,  Rep.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (D- 
N.Y. )  has  Introduced  legislation  to  check  the 
flow  of  unsolicited  credit  cards. 

His  efforts  appear  to  be  making  him  some- 
thing of  a  national  hero.  Letters  from  across 
the  nation  have  praised  him  and  have  con- 
demned the  practice,  followed  by  some  busi- 
nesses, of  sending  credit  cards  to  people  who 
have  not  sought  them. 

Such  a  practice  Is  a  nuisance  because,  at 
the  least,  it  inconveniences  recipients.  Those 
uninterested  in  keeping  the  cards  they  re- 
ceive must  either  return  or  destroy  them  to 
make  certain  they  don't  fall  into  the  hands 
of  dishonest  persons  who  would  fraudulently 
use  them  at  the  recipient's  possible  expense. 
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And  evea  destroying  the  card  may  not 
prevent  trouble,  since  the  name  and  nvmi- 
ber  of  the  recipient  Is  Inside  a  computer 
somewhere  and  may  be  spewed  out  to  erro- 
neously cha*ge  that  person  with  having  made 
purchases.  Or.  at  least,  Rep.  Bingham  says 
this  Is  what  happened  in  his  case.  He  has 
spent  week$  trjrlng  to  convince  the  com- 
puter that  tte  never  used  the  card. 

Some  critics  also  contend  that  wide,  In- 
dlscrlmlnata  distribution  of  credit  cards  en- 
courages consumer  extravagance,  leads  some 
people  dangerously  deep  in  debt  and  con- 
tributes to  Inflation. 

There  Is  i<»uch  to  what  Bingham  and  his 
supporters  sfiy.  Wisely  used,  the  credit  card 
ts  a  useful  economic  tool  that  facilitates 
transactions^  Credit  card  users  may  find  It 
unnecessary  |to  carry  large  sums  of  money  or 
to  submit  t|o  a  credit  Investigation  every 
time  they  trade  where  they  are  not  fcnown. 
sun.  It  seems  unfair  to  thrust  a  credit  card 
upon  a  man  and  force  him  either  to  send  It 
back  or  tear  it  up.  Credit  cards  should  go 
only    to    tho»e    who    have    requested    them. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Recently  New  York  State  Attorney 
General  Lo(uls  J.  Lefkowltz  urged  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  to  pass  legis- 
lation to  CTirb  unsolicited  credit  cards 
and  I  am  delighted  that  he  has  done 
so.  but  Federal  leglslaUon  is  needed 
alsp,.  The  following  is  a  New  York 
Times  editl)rlal.  dated  August  13,  on 
the  subject: 

Thosb  Unwanted  Cwmrr  Cards 

The  phencmenal  growth  m  popularity 
of  credit  c^rds  has  inevitably  produced 
some  abusesJOne  of  the  moet  exasperating 
U  the  growing  commercial  practice  of 
sending  out  insollclted  credit  cards  to  peo- 
ple who  do  iot  want  them.  It  Is  Indulged 
In  even  by  some  of  our  leading  banks,  which 
should  know  better. 

Only  recently  the  Brooklyn  District  At- 
torney, Eugeqe  Gold,  asserted  that  the  ma- 
jor distributers  of  such  cards  were  guilty 
of  "helter-sl^elter  distribution  that  en- 
courages crlnJe." 

Representative  Jonathan  B.  Bingham 
received  and  sent  back  an  unwanted  card 
recenUy.  but  I  nevertheless  as  a  result  of  a 
computer  mli-up  foimd  himself  the  recipi- 
ent of  a  bill  tfrom  Its  sender.  It  Infuriated 
him  so  that  Qe  now  has  a  bUl  pending  be- 
fore the  Hous^  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  forbad  the  practice. 

Attx>mey  deneral  Louis  Lefkowltz  has 
announced  hd  will  ask  the  State  Legisla- 
ture for  simlliir  legislation  at  the  next  ses- 
sion. It  Is  badly  needed.  Many  imsophlstl- 
oated  people  do  not  realize  that  If  an  un- 
solicited card  Ibearlng  their  names  Is  stolen 
and  used  frajudulently  they  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  I  the  debt.  And,  even  If  they 
ve  aware  of  their  rights,  they  may  have 
o  pay  a  big  court  biu  Co  defend  them. 


RESULTS  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE 

HON.  MAKGARET  M.  HECKLER 

Of  MASSACBusrrrs 

IN  THE  HOIJJSE  OP  REPRESEI*TATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13.  1969 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  earlier  this  year  I  mailed  to 
every  postal  datron  in  the  10th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Massachusetts,  which  I 
have  the  greiat  honor  to  represent  in 
the  U.S.  Congress,  my  annual  legisla- 
tive questioniiaire.  The  generous  and 
thoughtful  response  of  my  constituents 


to  this  Inquiry  was  moat  gratifying.  More 
than  24,000  persons  took  the  time  to  con- 
sider my  questions  and  register  their 
preferences  in  these  matters  of  national 
concern.  It  is  only  through  cooperation 
Uke  this  on  the  part  of  Informed  citizens 
that  Members  of  Congress  can  effectively 
represent  the  people  who  elect  them  to 
ofiBce. 

For  purposes  of  tabulation  tind  because 
of  space  limitations,  the  questions  were 
necessarily  simplified  and  the  optional 
choices  abbreviated.  Such  brevity  can  be 
frustrating  both  for  the  constituent  and 
Representative  in  a  day  when  the  issues 
are  so  complex.  Thus,  I  found  the  many 
additional  omiments  and  letters  written 
by  a  number  of  my  constituents  to  ex- 
pand and  clarify  their  views  most  Inter- 
esting. A  recurring  theme  of  these  com- 
ments was  Inflation  and  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  persons  living  on  fixed 
incomes.  The  need  for  increases  in  social 
security  payments  was  stressed,  just  as 
It  has  been  In  the  conversations  I  have 
had  over  the  past  months  with  thousands 
of  senior  citizens  of  the  10th  Ccmgres- 
sional  District. 

The  Vietnamese  conflict  remains  up- 
permost in  the  minds  of  residents  of  the 
10th  Congressional  District.  There  is  a 
significant  difference  in  opinion  reflected 
in  this  year's  poll  as  compared  with  the 
results  in  1968,  when  no  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  respondents  could  be  in- 
cluded in  the  group  favoring  withdrawal. 
This  year  approximately  70  percent  of 
the  answers  indicate  the  feeling  that 
American  forces  should  be  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam— either  immediately  or  on 
the  basis  of  a  gradual  phaseout.  As  op- 
posed to  the  21  percent  figure  In  my 
1968  questionnaire,  this  year  13.3  percent 
favored  the  pursuit  of  complete  victory 
in  Vietnam. 

In  evaluating  the  questionnaire  re- 
sults, I  was  interested  to  see  that  the 
number  of  men  and  women  answering 
my  poll  differed  by  less  than  200.  In 
question  4,  both  men  and  women  ranked 
Federal  spending  priorities  in  the  same 
exact  order,  with  the  exception  that  the 
order  of  space  and  welfare  programs  was 
reversed.  Slightly  more  men  in  the  10th 
Congressional  District  appear  to  feel 
more  strongly  than  women  about  the 
importance  of  space  expenditures,  and 
several  hundred  women  seem  to  believe 
that  welfare  expenditures  are  more  im- 
portant than  space  programs.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  many  persons  added 
to  this  list  of  categories  health  care  and 
medical  research,  conservation,  air  and 
water  pollution  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  request  the 
results  of  my  legislative  poU  be  entered 
into  the  Record  so  that  my  colleagues 
and  other  students  of  this  journal  may 
benefit  from  the  thoughtful  views  of  the 
residents  of  Massachusetts'  10th  Dis- 
trict. Although  it  is  said  that  there  are 
regional  differences  in  these  United 
States,  I  am  confident  that  this  poll  rep- 
resents a  wide  cross  section  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  should  be  of  value  to 
Congressmen  from  every  section  of  the 
country.  The  tabulation  of  the  results 
of  my  1969  legislative  questionnaire 
follows : 
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[Answers  In  percent] 

1.  Concerning  the  war  In  Vietnam,  wlUch 
one  approach  do  you  favor: 

Pursuit   ot   complete   victory is  3 

Parts  peace  talks  and  Umlted  military 

action    13  g 

Peace  talks  with  phased  withdrawal 

of   U.8.   troope 43  ^ 

Immediate  withdrawal 199 

No   answer   to   question 45 

2.  Concerning    the    anttballlstlc    mlsaUe 
which  do  you  think  Is  the  best  system: 

Construct  a  "thick"  system 7  3 

Adopt  the  President's  limited  pro- 
gram        314 

Delay  construction  pending  study  of 
alternatives  but  continue  research 
and  development 30.3 

Stop  all  ABM  deployment,  applying 
the  billlona  of  dollars  to  domestic 
needs 27  j 

No  answer  to  question 35 

3.  Check  any  of  the  following  you  would 
favor: 

A  ban  on  cigarette  advertising  on 
radio  and  TV 53  j 

Establishment  of  an  all-volunteer 
army    33  3 

Tighter  gun  control  laws l.l    64.8 

4.  In  which  three  of  these  categories  is 
Federal  spending  most  Important:  (Pref- 
erences ranked  as  follows,  with  education 
and  crime  prevention  and  control  the  prt- 
mary  selections  of  the  overwhelmlne 
majority) 

1.  Education. 

2.  Crime  prevention  and  control. 

3.  Antlpoverty  programs. 

4.  Housing. 

5.  Military  expenditures. 

6.  Transportation — ground  and  air. 

7.  Space  program. 

8.  Welfare. 

9.  Foredgn  aid. 

5.     Regarding    student    disorders,    which 
course  do  you  think  Congress  should  take: 
No  Federal  Intervention,  thus  allow- 
ing school  administrations  fuU  au- 
thority on  campus 25.2 

Cut  off  Federal  aid  to  Individual  stu- 
dents who.  In  school  administrators' 
judgment,    caused    serious    campus 

disruptions    43.3 

Stop  all  Federal  funds  to  schools 
whose  administrations  fall  to  curb 

student  disorders 26.7 

Create  a  Federal  Higher  Education 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 
to  help  settle  disputes  between  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  administrations.-     12.8 


LIBERAL  PARTY  OPPOSES  DEPLOY- 
MENT  OF   MIRV 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 


Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  outstanding  forces  for  progressive 
change  in  my  State,  the  Liberal  Party, 
has  added  its  voice  to  the  rising  tide  of 
public  indignation  over  the  threat  posed 
to  world  stability  by  deployment  of 
MIRV — the  multiple,  independently  tar- 
getable  reentry  vehicles. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  should  defer 
further  MIRV  testing  until  every  effort 
is  made  to  achieve  a  mutual  moratorium 
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with  the  Soviet  Union  on  MIRV  devel- 
opment. 

In  view  of  the  Senate's  recent  vote  to 
deploy  the  Safeguard  ABM,  the  great 
danger  of  nuclear  arms  escalation  in- 
creases as  long  as  we  give  the  adminis- 
tration the  go  ahead  on  MIRV. 

Because  of  the  immediacy  of  the  ques- 
tion of  testing  and  deployment  of  MIRV, 
I  would  like  to  commend  this  resolution 
of  the  Liberal  Party  to  my  colleagues: 
Statement   or  the   Liberal   Paett   of  New 

York  State  Against  the  Testing  and  De- 
ployment OF  MIRV 

The  testing  of  Multiple  Independent 
Targetable  Re-entry  Vehicles  (MIRV)  by  the 
United  States  government  represents  not  only 
a  fvurther  dangerous  and  meaningless  escala- 
tion of  the  arms  race,  but  is  also  a  direct 
threat  to  the  success  of  imptending  U.S.- 
Soviet nuclear  arms  talks. 

Many  scientists,  deeply  concerned  about 
U.S.  seciirlty,  believe  that  the  MIRV  program 
will  do  more  to  hurt  the  U.S.  than  to  help  It. 
As  we  Increase  weapons,  we  Increase  the 
chance  of  mistake  leading  to  their  use. 

A  balance  of  terror  exists.  What  Is  gained 
by  making  it  more  terrible?  Even  without 
MIRV  it  Is  clear  that  the  United  States  can 
destroy  Soviet  cities  several  times  over.  An- 
other clear  result  of  MIRV  testing  and  de- 
ployment Is  that  America's  cities  will  con- 
tinue to  decay  due  to  lack  of  urgently  needed 
resources. 

The  Liberal  Party  of  New  York  State 
strongly  opposes  testing  and  deployment  of 
the  MIRV  program  and  xirges : 

1.  That  the  United  States  government 
cease  all  testing  of  the  MIRV.  regardless  of 
the  program  under  which  this  testing  takes 
place. 

2.  That  President  Nixon  begin  immediate 
nuclear  nonproUferation  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union  making  the  MIRV  program  a 
top  priority  for  discussion  and  agreement. 

3.  By  concentrating  on  arms  limitation  and 
pressing  social  needs  as  its  outstanding  con- 
cerns, the  United  States  would  Indicate 
clearly  what  are  Its  prtorlties.  The  Liberal 
Party  strongly  supports  such  a  change. 


WELFARE  WORKERS   HAPPY  WITH 
NIXON'S  PROPOSAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  13.  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  every  Member 
of  Congress  is  interested  in  the  early 
public  response  to  the  proposals  to  re- 
form the  welfare  system  the  President 
outlined  in  his  television  speech  of 
August  8. 

One  of  the  Important  constituencies 
effected  by  the  President's  proposals  are 
the  welfare  workers.  I  was  pleased  to  see 
that  one  of  the  enterprising  newspapers 
in  the  Sixth  District  of  Wisconsin,  the 
Paper  of  Oshkosh,  interviewed  county 
welfare  managers  In  three  counties  for 
their  reactions  to  the  President's  pro- 
jjosals.  I  was  particularly  Interested  to 
learn  that  the  welfare  workers  in  my  dis- 
trict are  favorable  and  optimistic  about 
the  program. 

What  follows  Is  the  text  of  a  story  in 
the  Pap^r,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  for  August  9, 
1969: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Welfare  Workers  Happt  Wtth  Nixon's 
Proposal 

"It  would  appear  that  this  is  really  an 
excellent  kind  of  change  because  it  puts 
everybody  on  an  equal  basis,"  Outagamie 
County's  welfare  director  commented  Friday 
after  President  Nixon's  proposal  to  revamp 
the  welfare  system. 

Alfred  Eggert  said  that  subsidizing  families 
would  prompt  welfare  recipients  to  think  "if 
I  want  more  I  have  to  work.  We  have  to  try 
to  motivate  people  towards  this.  This  ought 
to  bring  about  pay  checks  instead  of  welfare 
checks.  Oet  the  i>eople  to  work. 

"I  favor  this.  I  think  all  people  In  welfare 
work  would  favor  this,"  Eggert  added. 

The  President  wants  the  present  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  program 
absorbed  into  a  new  system  that  would  sub- 
sidize poor  families  regardless  of  whether 
the  household  head  has  a  job. 

Winnebago  County  welfare  director,  Nor- 
man Whitford  could  not  be  reached  Friday, 
but  Ray  Toner,  chalrmsoi  of  the  county 
social  services  board,  said  the  proposal 
seemed  worthwhile. 

"It  looks  to  me  like  there  Is  sense  in  what 
he  says,"  Toner  commented. 

Toner  said  that  $1,600  would  hardly  be 
sufficient  to  sustain  a  family.  "You  know 
that  $1,600  won't  go  very  far  with  food 
prices  today,"  said  the  chairman.  "At  least 
they  would  buy  bread  and  butter.  If  these 
young  kids  are  hungry,  how  do  they  live? 
They  won't  have  the  ability  or  desire  to 
concentrate  on  learning." 

The  President  called  also  for  a  $1  billion 
start  on  sharing  federal  tax  revenues  wtth 
states,  a  dramatic  shift  of  manpower  pro- 
grams from  Washington  to  state  and  local 
control,  and  reorganization  of  the  anti- 
poverty  agency  for  almost  total  emphasis 
on  experimentation. 

Joseph  W.  Juknlalls,  Fond  du  Lac  County 
welfare  director,  particularly  favored  the 
work  Incentive  programs  proposed  by  Nixon. 

The  President  proposed  that  all  able- 
bodied  welfare  recipients  "accept  work  or 
training  provided  suitable  Jobs  are  available 
either  locally  or  at  some  distance  If  trans- 
portation is  provided." 

"The  state  (Wisconsin)  for  the  last  couple 
of  years  has  had  the  Work  Incentive  Pro- 
gram (WIN),"  Juknlalls  said.  "Fond  du  Lac 
County  has  recently  been  accepted  for  the 
WIN  program. 

"They  (the  proposed  welfare  changes)  have 
been  a  long  time  in  coming."  Pond  du  Lac 
County's  director  continued.  "Wisconsin  will 
be  less  effected  by  this  than  some  of  the 
southern  srtates. 

"We're  moving  In  the  right  direction." 

As  a  political  observation,  Juknlalls  said: 
"You  know  that  people  have  always  said 
that  it's  been  the  Democrats  largely  that 
have  been  spending  the  money  and  broaden- 
ing the  welfare  programs.  But  it's  good  to 
see  the  Republicans  picking  up  some  of  these 
programs." 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  JOURNEY 


HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  13.  1969 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  add  my  words  of  congratulations  to 
President  Nixon  on  his  recent  worldwide 
trip,  which  I  believe  has  helped  to  bring 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  closer  together. 
Coming  as  it  did  so  soon  after  the  moon 
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landing  ot  Apollo  11,  the  trip  certainly 
emphasized  the  need  for  all  men  to  live 
together  in  peace. 

History  alone  will  judge  the  ultimate 
benefits  of  this  journey,  but  the  most 
promising  development  at  this  point 
seems  to  be  the  evolution  of  a  new  for- 
eign policy  for  the  United  States.  Amer- 
ica has  neither  the  manpower  nor  the 
moneypower  to  be  the  world's  police- 
man, but  America  does  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  help  maintain  international 
peace  that  makes  Isolationism  unaccept- 
able. The  key  question  is  how  to  achieve 
the  proper  balance  in  moving  from  the 
overcommltted  posture  of  the  present  to 
a  realistic  posture  In  the  future. 

Few  people  believe  this  Nation  should 
retreat  into  a  shell,  like  a  tmtle.  As  a 
principal  power,  we  must  play  a  major 
role  in  assuring  peace  and  freedom 
among  nations.  In  initiating  his  new 
policy,  Mr.  Nixon  stated  that  while  we 
Indeed  plan  to  do  our  share  in  keeping 
the  peace  In  the  Far  East,  the  nations 
of  that  region  should  not  in  the  future 
depend  upon  American  combat  troops 
for  defense,  but  must  rely  primarily  on 
the  efforts  of  their  own  people. 

I  believe  the  same  message  should  be 
made  clear  to  other  regions  of  the  free 
world.  In  Western  Europe,  for  example, 
the  democracies  must  not  expect  the 
indefinite  presence  of  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  American  foot  soldiers  as  part  of 
the  NATO  defense.  The  time  is  coming 
when  our  contribution  should  be  pri- 
marily air  and  sea  power.  The  Western 
European  nations,  as  well  as  Japan  In 
the  Far  Etist,  must  therefore  begin  to 
assume  a  larger  responsibility  for  the  de- 
fense of  their  own  regions. 

This  policy  shift  carmot  and  should 
not  be  carried  out  overnight.  We  must 
move  positively,  but  we  must  move  pa- 
tiently and  carefully  to  avoid  either 
skepticism  about  the  value  of  our  inter- 
national treaties  from  friendly  nations 
or  further  aggression  by  Communist 
countries:  As  we  approach  the  first  an- 
niversary of  the  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia by  the  Russians,  for  example. 
It  is  painfully  obvious  that  Communist 
aggression  continues  to  be  a  threat. 
Therefore,  in  evolving  what  I  feel  should 
be  our  new  policy  of  primsuy  reliance 
on  air  and  sea  power,  we  must  make  It 
clear  to  friend  and  foe  alike  that  we 
shall  honor  our  commitment  to  help 
maintain  international  peace,  as  we  must 
also  make  It  clear  that  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  must  assume  greater  re- 
sponsibility In  providing  for  their  own 
defense. 

I  congratulate  the  President  for  his 
espousal  of  a  new  foreign  policy.  I  be- 
lieve 1969  will  be  marked  as  the  turning 
point  In  our  attitude  toward  our  world- 
wide commitments  as  we  move  toward 
helping  other  regions  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  become  self-supporting  and  pro- 
tective of  their  own  rights.  Truly  effec- 
tive reallocation  of  our  military  power 
will  enable  us  simultaneously  to  meet 
our  moral  obligations  around  the  world 
and  to  refocus  our  human  and  financial 
resources  on  building  a  strong  and  free 
Nation  here  at  home. 
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OWEN  B.  AUOSPUROER 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF   N»W    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Tu^day.  August  12.  1969 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  Buffalo 
and  western  New  York  Saturday  lost 
one  of  Its  most  valuable  citizens  and  dis- 
tinguished community  leaders.  He  was 
Owen  B.  Augspurger,  56,  the  spark  who 
ignited  innumerable  worthwhile — and 
indeed  some  historic — civic  causes.  He 
was  a  selflfss  and  completely  dedicated 
person  whoi  gave  of  himself  in  countless 
ways.  j 

I  was  p^vlleged  to  work  with  him 
during  the  1950'$  when  a  group  of  Buf- 
falonians  including  Melvin  H.  Baker, 
Elmer  P.  Lux,  George  P.  Rand.  Jr.,  Rich- 
ard Lang  Miller,  and  others,  organized 
the  Buffalo  Redevelopment  Foundation. 
This  group,  later  became  the  Greater 
Buffalo  De^ielopment  Foundation  which 
spearheaded  the  multimlllion  dollar  re- 
newal of  Buffalo's  Inner  city  and 
launched  other  far-reaching  programs 
.  of  .Qopununlty  betterment. 

Owen  wa«  a  personal  friend  of  Mrs. 
McCarthy  and  myself  and  while  his  un- 
timely passing  is  a  major  loss  to  our 
area  it  is  ailso  a  deep  personal  loss  to 
us.  We  coniley  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  widow.  Paula,  and  to  his  children. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  the  obituaries 
from  the  Buffalo  Courier- Express  and 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  following  my 
remarks : 

[Prom    the    feuffalo    (N.Y.)     Evening    News 

Aug.  U.  1969) 
Owen  B.  Auo»»ubgkr  Is  Dead — Aw  Otjtstand- 
mo    Civic   ILeadkr — Lawteh    Was    Instru- 

MBNTAl,  IN  t'ORMINO  MAIN   PLACS  MAIX  AND 

United   TPvi/ro 

Owen  B.  A^igspurger,  56,  of  115  Leidng- 
ton  Ave.,  a  lawyer,  former  city  councilman 
and  civic  lea4er  who  worked  diligently  and 
often  behind  [the  scenes  to  Improve  Buffalo, 
died  Satur(te5(  (Aug.  9.  1969)  In  a  Bozeman, 
Mont.,  hospitil. 

Mr.  Augspirger,  a  partner  in  Jeckle. 
Fleischmann,  Kelly.  Swart  &  Augspurger,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  law  flnna  In  the 
state.  Injured  his  neck  Wednesday  In  a  fall 
from  a  horse. 

He  had  been  vacationing  on  a  dude  ranch 
In  Montana  with  his  family. 

Mr.  Augspi^-ger  was  so  modest  and  un- 
assuming that  his  great  contributions  to 
Buffalo  often  went  unnoticed. 

"He  liked  b)  work  that  way,"  an  associ- 
ate said  today,  "he  was  a  nice  guy,  quite  and 
nice." 


F3RMED  MAIN  PLACE 
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Augspurger,  with  Lee  R.  Nor- 
and  R.  J.  (Chris)   Schutz  of 
,  did  the  long,  detaUed  back- 
•;hat  brought   about  the  con- 
Place,  Buffalo's  first,  priv- 
redevelopment  project. 
Augspurger    was    the    prime 
that   brought   about 
efforts  by  the  Buffalo  Red 
and  the  Community  Chest  of 
County,  now  the  United  Fund, 
in    history,    especially 
Mr.  Augspurger  was  presl- 
,o  &  Erie  County  Historical 
when   the   first   steps   were 
the  Ansley  Wilcox  mansion 
,  where  President  Theodore 
the  presidential  oath  of  office, 
shrine. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OUT8TANDINO    cmzEti    AWABD8 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  considered  Mr. 
Augspurger's  civic  achievements  so  impor- 
tant that  he  was  twice-honored  in  1963  and 
1964,  by  The  News  a«  one  of  Buffalo's  out- 
standing citizens. 

A  R^ublican,  he  served  in  1960  and  1961 
as  Delaware  District  councilman. 

A  Buffalo  native,  Mr.  Augspurger  was  a 
graduate  of  Nichols  School,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  Buffalo  Law 
School.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1937. 

Mr.  Augspurger  was  a  fwlvate  In  the  Na- 
tional Guard  in  1940  and  his  outfit  was  called 
Into  active  service  as  the  102d  Antl-Alrcraft 
Battalion. 

Soon  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
battalion  went  to  the  Pacific  Theatre  and  he 
served  overseas  nearly  45  months. 

BATTALION   COMlCANDra 

When  he  left  active  service  In  1945,  Mr. 
Augspurger  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  and  the 
battalion  commander.  He  had  fought  in  Aus- 
traUa,  the  East  Indies,  New  Guinea  and  the 
Philippines. 

In  Australia,  Mr.  Augspurger  met  his  fu- 
ture wife,  Paula  Norrls.  who  was  then  In  the 
Australian  Women's  Army  Service.  They  were 
married    In    1944. 

Mr.  Augspurger  is  a  former  member  of  the 
Buffalo  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  In 
1948  received  the  Chamber's  Gold  Key  Award 
as  "Buffalo's  outstanding  young  man." 

Active  as  a  lawyer  and  busy  in  community 
projects,  Mr.  Axigspurger  maintained  his 
military  connections  and  in  1960  was  made 
a  brigadier  general  in  the  New  York  Guard. 

ADDED    TO    CANADIAN    RELATIONS 

Leader  of  the  Guards  55th  Area  Command 
Mr.  Augspurger's  group  was  the  first  In  the 
state  to  conduct  a  summer  field  training  pro- 
gram, the  first  to  organize  a  radiological 
school  for  officers,  and  the  first  to  develop  an 
effective  liaison  with  civil  defense  units 

Mr.  Augspurger,  as  a  member  and  officer 
of  the  Historical  Society  and  through  his 
military  connections,  contributed  enormous- 
ly to  Canadlan-U.S.  relations. 

He  worked  tirelessly  on  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  peace  celebration  between  the  two 
nations  and  attended  countless  Canadian 
military  functions  as  a  U.S.  representative 

The  Buffalo  Men's  &  Boys'  Wear  GuUd 
named  Mr.  Augspurger  a  man  of  the  year  In 
1965  for  his  work  in  the  Greater  Buffalo  De- 
velopment Foundation  and  Backers  Realty 
the  group  within  the  Foundation,  that 
helfted  develop  Main  Place. 

RED    CROSS    OincIAL 

A  former  chairman  of  the  Buffalo  Red 
Cross  Chapter,  Mr.  Augspurger  was  vice 
chairman  of  the  American  Red  Cross  na- 
tional convention  In  Cincinnati,  O.  In  1961 
He  also  Is  a  past  president  of  the  Main  St 
Association  Inc. 

Mr.  Augspurger  helped  develop  Red  CrtDas 
disaster  services  in  the  Buffalo  area  and 
served  in  1949  as  the  first  chairman  of  the 
Red  Cross  regional  blood  program. 

He  also  was  acUve  In  United  Fund  appeals 
and  In  many  other  phUanthroplc  fund  cam- 
paigns. 

Mr.  Augspurger,  as  The  News  noted  In 
the  1963  outstanding  citizen  citation 
"spearheaded  Buffalo's  effective  program  of 
off-street  parking." 

The  citation  also  noted  that  "experience 
he  obtained  In  practical  politics  as  a  city 
counclUnan  has  been  valuable  In  the  intri- 
cate maneuvering  that  Involves  the  meah- 
ing  of  public  and  private  enterprise  In  dvlc 
betterment  programs." 

HONORED     BY     UB 

In  1960,  Mr.  Augspurger  won  the  Samuel 
F'    Capen  Award  for  meritorious  service  to 

tTB. 

He  was  a  past  director  of  the  Erie  County 
Bar  Association  and  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  and  American  Bar  Associationo. 
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He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Lincoln  u* 
Club  and  Phi  Delta  Phi,  a  legal  fraternity 

He  served  as  a  deacon  of  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Buffalo  Athletic  Club. 

Survivors,  with  his  wife,  are  three  chll. 
dren.  John  N..  Robert  B.,  and  Susan  M  ,  and 
a  brother,  Charles  H.  Augspurger. 

IProm   the  Buffalo    (N.Y.)    Courier-Express 

Aug.  11,1969) 

Fall   Off    Horse    Proves    Fatal    to 

Owen  B.  Augspurger,  56 

Bozeman,  Mont. — Owen  B.  Augspurger,  56 
of  116  Lexington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  a  prominent 
lawyer  and  civic  leader,  died  here  in  Dea- 
coness Hospital  Saturday  evening  of  injuries 
suffered  Wednesday  when  thrown  from  a 
horse  while  vacationing  with  his  family  here 

Mr.  Augspurger  suffered  a  fractured  neck 
vertebra. 

Mr.  Augspurger  was  a  partner  In  the  law 
firm  of  Jeckle,  Fleischmann,  Kelly,  Swart  & 
Augspurger. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  December 
1937  and  for  nearly  three  years,  before  en- 
terlng  the  armed  service,  he  was  associated 
with  the  law  firm  of  Falk,  Phillips.  Twelve- 
trees  &  Falk. 


SERVED   IN    PACmc 

Mr.  Augspurger  was  a  private  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  In  1940  and  his  outfit  became 
the  102nd  Antiaircraft  Battalion.  In  Febru- 
ary.  1942,  the  battalion  went  to  the  Pacific 
and  before  he  left  the  group  late  in  1945  he 
was  a  lieutenant  colonel  and  battalion  rom- 
mander. 

He  was  honored  with  numerous  service 
medal  awards  and  six  battle  stars  and  two 
arrowheads  from  the  Pacific  campaign. 

In  March,  1946,  he  was  commissioned  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  New  York  Gr.ard 
In  August,  1954,  he  was  appointed  rom- 
mander  of  the  Fifth  Zone  Service  Command 
of  the  New  York  Guard  and  was  promoted 
to  colonel  In  October  of  that  vear.  In  i960 
he  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general. 

tlB    LAW    GRADUATE 

A  native  of  Buffalo,  Mr.  Augspurger  was 
graduated  from  Nichols  School  and  Prince- 
ton University,  where  he  earned  his  bache- 
lor  of  arts  degree,  and  the  University  of 
Buffalo  Law  School. 

Active  in  university  and  community  af- 
fairs, he  was  general  chairman  of  the  Greater 
University  of  Buffalo  Development  Program 
of  1952.  In  1960  he  received  the  Samuel  P 
Capen  Award  for  notable  and  meritorious 
service  to  the  University  of  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Augspurger  was  president  of  the  Buf- 
falo Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1938' 
president  of  New  York  State  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  In  1939;  and  recipient  of  the 
1947  Golf  Key  Award  of  the  Buffalo  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  Buffalo's  Out- 
standing Yoimg  Man. 

RED   CROSS    WORKER 

A  devoted  worker  for  the  American  Red 
Cross  on  both  a  national  and  regional  level, 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  ARC  Disaster 
Service:  first  chairman  In  1949  of  the  Buffalo 
Regional  Red  Cross  Blood  Program:  chapter 
chairman  of  the  Buffalo  Chapter  of  the  ARC 
from  1953-65;  first  chairman  in  1956-59  of 
the  United  Community  Chest-Red  Cross 
Campaign  Advisory  Committee:  and  mem- 
ber of  the  ARC  board  of  directors  and  the 
executive  committee. 

CHURCH    DEACON 

He  was  also  a  past  president  of  the  Buffalo 
&  Erie  County  Historical  Society;  past  direc- 
tor of  the  Erie  County  Bar  Assn..  and  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  and  AmerlcaD 
Bar  Assns.;  also  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Assn.  Conmilttee  on  the  Unau- 
thorized Practice  of  Law;  former  president 
of  the  Lincoln  Law  Club  and  a  member  ol 
Phi  Delta  Phi  Legal  Fraternity. 
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He  was  a  worker  in  the  Community  Chest. 
March  of  Dimes,  Cancer  Fund.  Sister  Kenny, 
and  Nichols  School  fund  drives.  A  member 
of  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  he 
served  as  deacon  of  the  church. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Buffalo  Athletic 
Club.  Interested  in  sports,  he  served  as  man- 
ager of  the  Princeton  track  team  for  one  year 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Olympic  Sports 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Augspurger  Is  survived  by  his  wife, 
the  former  Paula  Norrls.  of  Brisbane,  Aus- 
tralia, three  children,  John  N.,  Robert  B., 
and  Susan  M..  and  one  brother.  Charles  H., 
all  of  Buffalo. 

Funeral    arrangements    are    Incomplete. 


PROTEIN  FROM  PETROLEUM— A  RE- 
PORT FROM  SCIENTIFIC  AMER- 
ICA 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13.  1969 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Malthu- 
sian  specter  of  population  increasing  at 
a  geometric  progression  rate  while  the 
world's  supply  of  food  only  increases 
arithmetically  is  one  that  haunts  many 
people  today. 

A  short-  and  medium-range  solution 
to  this  problem  may  lie  beneath  the 
groimd.  We  now  have  the  technical  capa- 
bility to  make  food  from  petroleum; 
that  is,  grow  protein-rich  micro-orga- 
nisms on  a  diet  of  oil. 

The  threat  of  a  protein  deficient  diet 
is  already  more  of  a  threat  to  the  masses 
of  the  planet  that  is  actual  starvation. 
However,  protein  deficiency  can  be  just 
as  pernicious  in  its  effects.  Already,  too 
many  people  are  living  on  mere  subsist- 
ence diets — diets  with  calories  enough  to 
sustain  life,  but  without  the  nourishment 
necessary  to  insure  good  health. 

But  man,  in  another  one  of  his  noble 
efforts,  has  devised  a  method  which  offers 
hope  of  growing  edible  life-sustaining 
micro-organisms  on  petroleum.  Indeed, 
laboratories  have  already  operated  on  a 
sizable  scale  and  their  protein  products 
are  being  tested.  There  are  difficulties  yet 
being  encountered:  nonetheless.  I  believe 
the  process  to  be  one  that  offers  a  great 
amoimt  of  hope. 

In  order  to  elucidate  my  colleagues  on 
the    possibilities   and   problems   of   the 
process  I  would  like  to  enter  the  follow- 
ing article  in  the  Record  : 
(From   Advancement   of    Science    magazine, 

December  19681 

Ammal  Protein  From  Unusual  Substrates 

iNCLtTDiNO  Petroleum  and  Methane 

(Dr.  J.  R.  NorrlB) 

[  Tables  and  Illustrations  not  printed  In 

Record] 

Nitrogen  la  an  essential  element  in  the 
composition  of  proteins  and  other  materials 
of  which  living  matter  is  composed,  and  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  all  forms  of  life 
require  a  supply  of  nitrogen  as  a  major  part 
of  their  nutrient  Intake.  Man  and  the  larger 
animals  require  nitrogen  In  complex  form 
as  protein  or.  at  least,  as  the  amino  acids 
of  which  protein  Is  composed.  Much  of  the 
nitrogen  available  In  the  world  exists  as 
gaseous  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  or  as 
simple  Inorganic  forms  of  nitrogen,  such  as 
ammonium  salts,  in  the  soil  and  water  bodies. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  of  the  Important  alms  of  conventional 
agrlcultiue  ts  the  upgrading  of  this  inorganic 
nitrogen  to  produce  the  complex  organic 
nitrogen  compounds  required  by  man. 

Figure   1   summarlzee   the  cyclic  changes 
which   nitrogen   undergoes    In   nature,   and 
emphasizes  the  key  part  played  by  the  green 
plant.  The  dashed  line  represents  the  border 
between  the  organic  and  inorganic  states  of 
nitrogen  and,  whilst  the  proteins  and  amino 
adds  of  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals  and 
the   waste   products  of   animal   metabolism 
are  readily  broken  down  to  the  simpler  forms 
of  nitrogen  by  microbial  action,  there  la  only 
one  route  upwards  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex;    protein  synthesis  by   the  growing 
green    plant.   This   nitrogen    upgrading   re- 
quires energy,  and  the  green  plant,  by  photo- 
svnthesls,  is  able  to  trap  and  use  the  energy 
of  the  sun  for  this  purpose.  That  Is  essen- 
tially   our    problem:    protein    synthesis    by 
agricultural  crop  plants  is  notoriously  slow 
and  Inefficient  in  terms  of  protein  synthesized 
per  unit  of  area  cropped.  Conventional  agri- 
culture   is    correspondingly    limited    in    its 
ability  to  supply  man's  protein  requirements. 
Of  course,  this  cycle  alone  cannot  support 
regular  agricultural  cropping.  As  nitrogen  Is 
removed  in  the  form  of  plant  or  animal  pro- 
duce, it  must  be  replaced  as  inorganic  nitrog- 
enous fertilizer,  and  we  need  only  look  at 
figures  reflecting  the  world  use  of  fertilizer 
nitrogen  over  the  past  half  century  to  see  how 
the  demand  for  Inorganic  nitrogen  Is  escalat- 
ing   (Table    1).    Today,   approximately   one- 
sixth  of  the  world  population  (say  500,000.- 
000)  is  dependent  on  artificial  nitrogen  for  Its 
survival.    We    can    safely    assume    that    the 
world's   soils,   via   nitrogenous  residues,   can 
hardly  be  expected  to  take  care  of  more  than 
half  of  the  3,000.000,000  extra  people  expected 
to  be  alive  in  the  year  2000.  This  would  imply 
that  we  shall  need  no  less  than  50.000,000  tons 
of  Inorganic  nitrogen  per  year  by  the  end  of 
the  century.  This  scale  of  operation  alone 
creates    problems — for   instance    an   annual 
transport    load    enormovis    by    present    day 
standards  would  result — but  this  Is  not  the 
aspect  of  the  problem  which  concerns  me 
here.  Assuming  that  inorganic  nitrogen  can 
be  produced  and  distributed  on  the  scale  re- 
quired.  It  is  quite  clear   that  conventional 
agricultural  practice.  Including  aU  the  exten- 
sions in  area  and  increase  in  efficiency  con- 
sidered  at   present   to   be   reasonable,   could 
never   manage   to  upgrade   that  volume  of 
nitrogen  to  a  level  where  It  would  becom* 
avaUable  to  man  and  animals.  Of  course  we 
can  hope  that  the  increase  in  population  will 
be  less  than  can  be  predicted  by  extrapola- 
tion from  today's  trends,  and  we  can  argue 
that  maximum  priority  must  be  given  to  pro- 
grammes aimed  at  limiting  the  population 
explosion.  This  is  perfectly  correct,  but  we 
must  also  remember  that  today  about  half 
of  the  world's  population  Is  already  under- 
nourished. At  the  present  time  world  food 
production  per  head  is  declining  and  if  we 
are  to  feed  adequate  amounts  of  protein  to 
the  popiUaOon  of  the  world  during  the  re- 
maining part  of  this  century,  we  must  search 
for   new  sources   of  edible  protein  and  we 
must  look  for  more  efficient  methods  of  pro- 
ducing protein  from  inorganic  nitrogen.  It 
Is  with  the  latter  aspect  of  the  problem  that 
I  am  concerned  here. 

Fortunately,  although  the  nitrogen  cycle 
as  outlined  in  Fig.  1  appears  in  the  majority 
of  agrtcultviral  text-books,  It  Is  Incomplete  In 
one  very  Important  respect  (Fig.  2).  The 
green  plant  Is  not  the  only  organism  capable 
of  upgrading  nitrogen.  Most  micro-orga- 
nisms, the  bacteria,  yeasts  and  moulds,  are 
capable  of  utilizing  sUnple  forms  of  nitrogen 
(in  some  cases  including  nitrogen  gas)  as  a 
starting  point  for  the  synthesis  of  their  own 
ceU  proteins.  They  obtain  the  energy  for  the 
process  not  from  sunUght  but  by  the  degra- 
daUon  of  energy-rich  materials  of  many  dif- 
ferent types.  Many  of  these  energy-rich  sub- 
strates— carbohydrates  for  example  such  as 
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starch  and  cellulote,  and  hydro-capbon»— 
were  originally  synthesized  by  plants  during 
pbotoeyntbeslB.  and  the  micro-organism 
growing  today  is  often  \islng  energy  derived 
from  the  sun  years,  and  in  some  cases  mU- 
llona  of  years,  ago. 

Granted  that  microbial  synthesis  offers  u« 
a  possible  route  to  protein,  we  are  faced  with 
three  important  questions — Can  protein  b« 
synthesized  by  this  route  efficiently  on  a  large 
scale?  Can  the  protein  produced  be  fed  to 
man  or  animals?  Can  the  whole  process  be 
operated  economically?  Let  us  look  first  at 
the  question  of  efficiency. 

A  young  pig  or  chicken  may  double  Its 
weight  In  a  month,  but  a  yeast  cell  will  do 
this  in  about  two  hours.  A  yea*t  factory  with 
ten  large  size  fermentors  could  produce  ten 
tons  of  yeast  per  day,  roughly  half  of  which 
would  be  protein.  To  provide  the  same 
amount  of  protein  In  the  form  of  pcM-k,  It 
would  be  necessary  to  kill  80  pigs  a  day — 
30,000  pigs  per  year.  To  go  back  one  stage 
In  the  food  chain.  It  would  require  over  8000 
acres  of  wheat  to  p«wluce  the  same  amount 
of  protein  in  a  year.  The  yeast  factory  might 
occupy  an  area  of  half  an  acre.  Micro-organ- 
isms grow  rapidly,  and  the  equipment  needed, 
although  complex,  occupies  a  relatively  small 
area.  Furthermore,  the  efficiency  with  which 
the  energy  of  the  substrate  material  is  uti- 
lized is  very  much  greater  than  the  efficiency 
of  utilization  of  solar  energy  by  normal  agri- 
cultural crops.  In  terms  of  production  effi- 
ciency and  capacity,  microbial  methods  of 
protein  synthesis  are  several  orders  of  mag- 
nitude better  than  conventional  agricultural 
practice.  If  we  think  In  terms  of  direct  feed- 
ing of  microbial  protein  to  man,  a  relatively 
modest  plant  of  50  tons  dally  capacity  could 
furnish  a  protein  supplement  of  a  few  grains 
per  day  for  some  10.000,000  people.  In  prac- 
tice, the  immediate  outlet  for  microbial — or 
as  it  Is  often  called  today,  single  cell  pro- 
tein—Is  likely  to  be  as  a  protein-rich  sup- 
plement in  animal  feed  stuffs,  but  already 
some  yeast  U  used  ae  a  human  food  supple- 
ment, and  there  Is  no  basic  reason  why  direct 
feeding  to  man  should  not  become  an  im- 
portant route  for  the  utilization  of  single  cell 
protein  in  the  future. 

Much  of  the  high  growth  rate  of  micro- 
organisms stems  from  the  microecoplc  size  of 
the  individual  cells.  Only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  surface  of  a  large  animal  or  plant  Is 
available  for  uptake  of  nutrients  and  com- 
plex systems  for  the  distribution  of  mate- 
rlaU  are  needed  within  the  body  of  the  or- 
ganisms. The  microbial  cell,  however,  is  able 
to  take  in  nutrients  over  Its  entire  surface 
area  which  is  high  in  proportion  to  the  mass 
of  the  cell.  What  energy  sources  are  avail- 
able for  the  growth  of  such  micro-organisms? 
Ideally,  we  might  perhaps  hope  to  utilize 
a  fast  growing  nUcro-organlsm  that  was  able 
to  obtain  Its  energy  from  sunlight  by  photo- 
synthesis, and  we  would  turn  to  the  micro- 
scope algae  which  have  these  characteristics. 
Indeed,  this  idea  Is  by  no  means  a  new  one. 
In  the  remote  Sahara  near  Lake  Chad,  one 
of  the  staple  human  foods  Is  a  rich  soup  pre- 
pared from  cages  of  algal   material  scooped 
as  a  green  slime  from  brackish  waters  and 
dried  In  the  sun.  The  apparent  low  cost  of  the 
process    In    which    'free   sunlight    plus    free 
carbon  dioxide  equals  valuable  protein'  has 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  stimu- 
lated  considerable   work  on   the  production 
of   algal   protein.  Unfortunately,   things  are 
not  quite  as  simple  as  the  equation  would 
have    us   believe.   The   low   cost   of   the   raw 
materials  Is  offset  by  other  factors.  In  par- 
ticular,   the    layer    of   nutrient    medium    In 
which  the  cells  grow  must  be  thin  If  sunlight 
is  to  penetrate  to  all  the  cells.  This  leads  to 
high  water  losses  by  evaporation;  a  situation 
which    is   intolerable   In   many   areas   where 
production    would     be    contemplated.     Cell 
yields  often  tend  to  be  low  so  that  recovery 
may  be  expensive.  Both  on  account  of  sun- 
light  and   temperattire   algal   growth   on   a 
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l*rge  scale  WuW  only  be  poealble  between 
certain  latitudes  and  under  restricted  climate 
conditions  The  poeslblUty  of  growing  algae 
on  sewage  Das  attracted  attention  in  recent 
years  and  several  plants  have  been  built  for 
this  purpose  in  areas  where  there  are  sewage 
purification  problems,  and  where  water 
shortages  necessitate  the  efficient  use  and 
recovery  of  available  water  supplies. 

One  field  tn  which  algal  culture  might  be- 
come Important  Is  in  space  filght  programmes. 
Astronauts  confined  for  long  periods  of  time 
In  a  space  vahlcle  must  be  provided  not  only 
with  food  but  also  with  oxygen;  and  carbon 
dioxide  must  be  removed  from  their  atmos- 
phere. The  l4ea  of  using  a  photosyntheslzlng 
alga  to  achieve  all  three  objectives  is  an 
obvious  one,  land  it  has  been  calculated  that 
production  of  800  g  of  alga  per  day  per  man 
would  not  <|nly  be  nutritionally  adequate 
as  regards  pfoteln  and  vitamins  but  would 
also  supply  sufficient  oxygen.  Equally,  It 
would  remove  adequate  amounts  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  act  as  an  efficient  photoayn- 
theUc  gas  exdhanger'. 

On  the  earthbound'  level,  algal  culture 
Is  certainly  |>osslble  but  U  uneconomic  at 
the  present  ilme.  Important  problems  con- 
cern the  elli^ilnatlon  of  bacterial  contami- 
nation of  thai  cultures,  and  the  provision  of 
nitrogen  for  growing  cells.  Nevertheless,  con- 
siderable  reetarch    and    development    effort 

-  goea  4«to  the  problem  of  algal  culture,  par- 

-  tlciilaaly  In  J^pan  and  In  Czechoslovalcla.  A 
photosynthetic  micro-organism  which  Is 
today  attracting  attention  Is  the  blue-green 
alga,  Spir-uline  maxima,  a  coil-shaped  orga- 
nism, the  ceils  of  which  mat  together  so 
facilitating  harvesting. 

Space  flight  requirements  have  led  to  the 
development  Af  interest  In  the  microbial  use 
of  another  unjusual  growth  substrate,  hydro- 
gen. A  cxirlous  group  of  bacteria  called  Hydro- 
genomotuu  halve  the  ability  to  utilize  hydro- 
gen dlrecUy  ai  electron  donor  in  thetr  energy 
yielding    gro'wfth    proceaaee.    Electrolysis    of 
water  could  b^  used  to  {woduce  oxygen  (for 
respiration)    ^d   hydrogen   as   growth   sub- 
strate for  protein  synthesizing  bacteria.  Car- 
bon for  growtti  comes  from  carbon  dioxide 
and  urea,  froi^  the  astronaut's  urine,  could 
be  used  as  nitrogen  source.  Preliminary  eetl- 
mates  suggeso  that   both   power   and   space 
requirements  Rre  much  less  than  few  algal 
culture.    Prom;  the   equations   presented    In 
Fig.  3,  It  Is  cle4r  that  for  every  equivalent  of 
carbon  dloxidd  used,  one  equivalent  of  oxy- 
gen  becomes  available   tor   the   astronaut's 
respiration.  Cultures  of  high  cell  density  (7 
g  per  1.)  can  bf  obtained,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  a  20-lltr#  culture  would   be  adequate 
to  support  ond  man  for  an  extended  period 
m  a  closed  system  such  as  a  space  vehicle. 
Research  toda^  concerns  the  development  of 
efficient  produtUon  equipment  suitable  for 
use  In  space   tehlcles   and   the  handUng  of 
the  blomass  pipduced  to  provide  an  accept- 
able and  non-«oxlc  food  material.  Hydrogen 
would  be  an  expensive  growth  substrate  for 
large  scale  use|  on  earth  and  we  must  seek 
cheaper,  more  readily  available  carbon-enerKV 
sources. 

The  meet  conventional,  and  certainly  the 
most  extenslvfeiy  studied,  carbon-energy 
source  is  carbohydrate  material  of  which, 
since  It  comes  almost  entirely  from  vegetable 
matter,  there  is  thecffetlcally  an  InexhausUble 
supply.  Actually,  however,  since  a  large  pro- 
portion of  th^  carbohydrate  available  In 
nature  U  In  th^  form  of  large  polymers  such 
as  ceUiUoee,  an^  the  direct  use  of  such  ma- 
terial by  bact^la  and  fungi  has  not  yet 
proved  reaUstlcjon  a  large  scale,  preliminary 
hydrolyau  to  f^mentable  material  would  be 
n«oe«ary.  Mu^h  agriculturally  produced 
vegetable  mateHal  la  valuable  as  food  or 
feed  stuff,  and  we  are  left  to  consider  waste 
products  with  a  high  Inherent  fermentable 
carbohydrate  content.  The  conventtonal  ones 
are  sucroee  rich  wastes  from  the  sugar  Indus- 
try, sulphite  wa^te  Uquor  from  paper  manu- 
facture and  potbto  starch  wastes.  In  recent 
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years,  we  have  also  seen  the  develc^ment  ot 
yeast  and  algal  cultivation  on  the  organic 
growth  subetratee  present  In  raw  sewage. 

There  Is  a  tendency  to  think  of  single  cell 
protein  as  a  new  development  still  In  Its 
Infancy.   This   Is  quite   wrong.  The  Idea   of 
producing  yeast  for  food  dates  at  least  from 
1910  and  there  are  many  records  of  attempts 
to   use   yeasts  such   as   Candida  utilU  and 
Saccharomyces  cerevisiae  for   this   purpose. 
Candida  is  capable  of  using  both  pentoses 
and    hexoses    whereas    Saccharomyces    uses 
only  hexoees  for  growth;  an  Important  point 
In   relation    to   growth   on   sulphite   liquors 
which  contain  both  types  of  carbohydrate 
and.    In   North   America   alone,    yield   some 
50,000  tons  of  yeast  each  year.  Qlobal  yeast 
production  from  carbohydrate  substrates  to- 
day exceeds  4000  tons  per  week  and  already 
single  cell  protein  from  this  source,  used  as 
a  supplement  in  animal  feed  stuffs.  Is  mak- 
ing a  significant  contribution  to  man's  pro- 
tein  supplies.    Incorporation   of   yeast   at   a 
level    of  3   per   cent   In   a   protein   enriched 
malae  flour  results  In  a  valuable  human  food 
stuff  called  Incapartna  which  has  been  In- 
troduced In  recent  years  in  various  parts  of 
Central  and  South  America  to  combat  pro- 
tein deficiency.  It  Is  hoped  that  careful  In- 
troduction and  Imaginative  marketing  will 
lead  to  the  general  acceptance  of  Incaparlna 
and  point  the  way  for  the  introduction  of 
slmUar  novel  foodstuffs  to  under-nourished 
populations. 

If  yeast  production  from  fermentable 
waste  carbohydrate  U  as  well  developed  as 
this,  why  should  we  still  be  looking  for  new 
growth  substrates  and  why  Is  It  that  much 
of  the  present  Intense  Interest  In  this  subject 
stems  from  the  demonstraUon  that  hydro- 
carbons can  be  utUized  as  carbon-energy 
sources  by  a  wide  range  of  micro-organisms 
Including  both  yeasts  and  bacteria?  The 
Immediate  answer  that  comes  to  mind  Is  that 
hydrocarbons  are  among  the  cheapest  of  all 
carbon-energy  sources  and  that  low  cost  Is 
their  main  attraction  as  potential  growth 
substrates.  This  Is  not,  I  believe,  the  case 
and  in  order  to  explain  why  I  think  this  I 
must  describe  the  process  of  fermentation 
In  a  little  more  detail. 

Microbial  cells  grow  only  when  bathed  In 
water   containing   their  essential   nutrients 
and  this  In  practice,  on  the  commercial  scale 
means   that   a  growing   culture  consists  of 
microbial  cells  suspended  In  an  aqueous  so- 
lution  containing  substantal   quantities   of 
carbon-energy,  and  nitrogen  sources,  a  range 
of  inorganic  salts  and,  possibly,  other  essen- 
Ual  metaboUtes  such  as  vitamins  and  growth 
factors  In  smaller  amounts.  In  the  fermenta- 
tions we  are  considering,  oxygen  Is  required 
and  carbon  dioxide  Is  produced  and  our  cul- 
ture must  be  aerated  vigorously  by  sparging 
air  Into  the  liquid  and  stirring  at  a  high 
speed.  Both  the  growth  of  the  cells  and  the 
input  of  mechanical  energy  causes  the  tem- 
perature to  rise,  but  micro-organisms  grow 
optimally  only  within  certain  closely  defined 
temperature    limits    and    large    volumes    of 
cooling  water  may  be  required  to  dissipate 
the   heat   produced.   The   provision   of  ade- 
quate cooling  can  be  a  most  expensive  Item 
In  a  fermentation  project.  On  the  commer- 
cial scale,  the  process  would  be  operated  con- 
tinuously and  a  flow  sheet  for  such  a  proc- 
ess would  look  something  like  that  ouUlned 
in  Pig  4.  In  addition,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
exclude  contaminating  organisms  rigorously 
from  the  fermentation  by  heat  sterilizing  the 
fermentor  and  the  growth  medium  and  fil- 
tering the  air  supply.  It  U  obvious,  I  think, 
that  fermentation  Is  not  a  simple  process 
and    that   capital   and   operating   costs   are 
going  to  be  high.  The  carbon-energy  source 
is  going  to  be  a  relatively  small,  though  not 
by  any  means  insignificant,  part  of  the  cost 
of  production. 

Hydrocarbons  contain  no  oxygen  whereas 
carbohydrates  do  contain  oxygen.  This  fact 
has  two  important  effects  when  we  compare 


hydrocarbon  and  carbohydrate  fermenta 
tlons.  Cell  material  has  a  carbon-hydrogen^ 
oxygen  composition  roughly  comparable 
with  that  of  carbohydrate  and  since  quite  a 
lot  of  the  substrate  carbon  Is  lost  as  carbon 
dioxide  during  energy  yielding  growth 
processes,  yields  of  blomass  from  sugars  are 
often  only  of  the  order  of  50  to  60  per  cent  on 
a  weight  for  weight  basis.  Hydrocarbons  on 
the  other  hand,  since  they  take  up  relatively 
more  oxygen  during  conversion  to  cell  mate- 
rial give  higher  weight  for  weight  yields— but 
need  much  more  oxygen  to  do  It.  Por  example 
200  kg  of  sugar  plus  70  kg  of  oxygen  will  yield 
100  kg  of  ceUs,  whereas  100  kg  of  cells  win 
be  obtained  from  100  kg  of  hydrocarbon  but 
Its  production  will  need  no  less  than  200  ke 
of  oxygen.  Furthermore,  the  heat  produced 
by  the  hydrocarbon  oxidation  Is  double  or 
triple  that  for  the  equivalent  weight  of  car- 
bohydrate  grown  cells. 

Increased  oxygen  demand  means  Increased 
stirring  rate  with  a  greater  requirement  for 
mechanical  energy,  and  Increased  heat  pro- 
duction means  more  cooling  water— possibly 
even  refrigeration.  The  expense  of  these  items 
can  be  expected  largely  to  offset  the  cost 
advantage  of  using  a  cheap  hydrocarbon  sub- 
strate. At  current  American  prices,  the  cost 
of  various  carbon— energy  sources  per  ke 
of  cell  mass  produced  Is  roughly  44  cents  for 
sucrose,  8.8  cents  for  molasses  and  2  9  cents 
for  hydrocarbon  In  light  dlstUlate  oil  Thus 
the  apparent  Initial  advantage  of  the  hydro- 
carbon over  molaases  Is  only  about  6  cents  per 
kg  of  cells  produced.  The  cost  of  Increased 
aeration  with  the  hydrocarbon  would  be  per- 
haps  1.3  cents  per  kg  and  the  cost  of  heat 
dispersal  could  well  be  of  the  order  of  4  cents 
per  kg.  The  cost  advantage  of  the  cheap  sub- 
strate  has  disappeared. 

"Hiere  is  an  additional  problem:  hydro- 
carbons, especially  the  liquid  hydrocarbons 
used  by  yeasts  as  growth  substrates  are  not 
ven^  soluble  In  water.  They  must  be  emulsi- 
fied m  the  fermentation  liquid  in  order  to 
provide  sufficient  substrate  concentrations 
The  straglht  chain  hydrocarbons  used  by 
growing  yeast  can  be  extracted  from  crude  oil 
ajid  introduced  into  a  fermentor  in  a  rela- 
tively pure  form.  In  which  case  the  substrate 
18  completely  used  and  clean  yeast  is  pro- 
duced. More  usually,  however,  a  gas-oil— that 
Is  a  mixture  of  straight  chain  hydrocarbons, 
cyclic  hydrocarbons  and  other  compounds 
produced  by  distillation  from  crude  oll-is 
used  as  the  fermentation  substrate.  In  this 
case  straight  chain  hydrocarbons  are  used 
by  the  growing  yeast  which  finishes  up  hl«hly 
contaminated  with  residues  from  the  ga/-oU 
•The  subsequent  cleaning  operation  is  expen- 
sive and  the  final  manufacturing  cost  of  hy- 
drocarbon grown  yeast  Is  not  likely  to  differ 

conventional  carbon  sources. 

The  main  advantage  of  using  hydrocar- 
bons as  substrates  for  single  cell  protein  is 
not  the  r  low  cost  but  the  fact  that  they 
are  available  in  large  quantities  as  non-aert- 
cultural  products.  Their  production  is  Inde- 
pendent of  climatic  conditions  or  seasonal 
fluctuations,  there  Is  no  problem  of  reorga- 
nization of  agricultural  practice  to  Increase 
supplies,  prices  are  relatively  stable,  and  the 
amount  of  hydrocarbon  actually  needed  for 
single  cell  protein  production  would  be  so 
small  as  to  have  Uttle  impact  on  the  overaU 
hydrocarbon  supply  situation.  There  is  an- 
other point  which  Is  worth  noting.  Figure  5, 
presents  a  picture  of  the  geography  of  hun- 
ger; the  dark  areas  show  where  deficiency  of 
food  supply  is  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
economy.  Superimposed  are  the  major  oil 
and  gab  producing  areas  of  the  world  The 
conclusion  is  a  striking  one— hydrocarbons 
are  often  available  in,  or  cloee  to,  areas  where 
protein  deficiency  Is  most  pronounced.  In 
the  case  of  natural  gas,  the  hydrocarbon 
(methane)  Is  often  unusable  at  the  produc- 
tion site  and  uneconomic  to  transport.  The 
carbon-hydrogen  bond  Is  lilglily  resistant  to 
chemical  attack  and  possibilities  for  the  eco- 
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Qomlc  utilization  of  methane,  other  than  by 
burning  ak  fuel,  are  few.  Natural  gas  is 
therefore  often  a  waste  by-product  of  oil 
production;  the  fiaree  of  burning  waste  gas 
tie  the  most  prominent  feature  of  many 
of  the  world's  oil  fields,  yet  some  bacteria 
exist  wiUch  have  the  ability  to  break  the 
carbon-hydrogen  bond  under  normal  fer- 
mentation conditions  and  use  methane  as 
tbelr  sole  source  of  carbon  and  energy.  Such 
bacteria  yield  a  protein-rtch  product  which, 
since  methane  Is  Introduced  to  the  fermen- 
tor as  a  g;as.  Is  free  from  residual  chemical 
contamination.  The  probpect  of  developing 
production  plants  converting  llqxiid  hydro- 
carbons or  natural  gas  to  valuable  protein 
in  areas  of  the  world  where  protein  Is  most 
needed,  and  where  the  substrates  are  readily 
available,  is  a  sitlmulating  one,  which  attracts 
today  the  research  and  development  effort 
of  moet  of  the  world's  major  oil  interests. 

Of  course,  the  process  does  not  end  with 
the  production  Of  yeast  or  bacterial  cells. 
The  protein  content  of  the  blomass  pro- 
duced Is  roughly  50  per  cent  of  the  whole — 
somewhat  higher  In  bacteria  than  in  yeasts — 
but  what  of  the  other  components  of  the 
cells.  What  is  the  nutritional  value  of  the 
fats,  carbohydrates  and  yltamlns  of  the  cells? 
Can  we  feed  the  Intact  blomass  to  animate 
(or  Indeed  to  man)  without  causing  toxic 
effects?  Is  the  protein  satisfactory  and 
readily  available  for  digestion?  Are  there 
objectionable  odours,  textures  or  tastes 
which  make  the  material  unacceptable?  Can 
the  product  be  blended  with  other  foods? 
Bow  is  It  best  dried,  packed,  stored  and 
transported? 

Protein  foods  are  of  different  kinds  and 
their  nutritional  values  vary  considerably  de- 
pending on  their  actual  content  of  protein, 
the  amino  acid  composition  of  the  protein 
and  the  availability  of  the  protein  for  utiliza- 
tion. Table  2  summarizes  the  characteristics 
of  some  conventional  protein  foods  and  In- 
cludes for  comparison  data  for  a  hydrocarbon 
grown  yeast  and  a  methane  grown  bacterium. 
At  the  bottom  Is  the  recommended  essential 
amino  acid  content  for  an  Idea  protein  for 
human  consumption  as  defined  by  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Organization.  The  single  cell  pro- 
teins compare  well  with  other  dietary  pro- 
teins and,  provided  that  the  blomass  Is  cor- 
rectly treated  to  render  the  protein  avail- 
able, this  view  Is  confirmed  by  direct  feed- 
ing assessments  of  their  nutritional  value. 
In  one  series  of  trials  recorded  recently,  a 
hydrocarbon  grown  yeast  was  Incorporated  at 
levels  up  to  20  per  cent  In  feed  for  hens  and 
pigs  and  showed  excellent  digestibility  and 
conversion  rates  with  no  detectable  toxic 
eflects  or  Interference  with  egg-laying  ca- 
pacity of  the  hens.  Only  minor  toxic  symp- 
toms— probably  attributable  to  the  massive 
protein  Intake— developed  in  a  pig  receiving 
60  per  cent  of  the  hydrocarbon  yeast  and 
ham  from  this  animal  showed  no  evidence 
of  taint  when  examined  by  a  taste  panel. 

The  nitrogen  content  of  bacterial  cells  Is 
often  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  yeast  but 
some  of  the  bacterial  nitrogen  Is  boxind  up 
in  cell  wall  material  which  may  not  be  readily 
available  for  digestion  and  utilization  by  ani- 
mals, but  since  some  of  the  amino  acids  of 
the  bacterial  cell  wall  are  present  In  the  form 
of  the  unnatural  D-lsomer,  which  Is  cer- 
tainly valueless  and  can  even  be  harmful  to 
animals,  the  fact  that  it  Is  not  readily  avail- 
able for  digestion  could  prove  to  be  a  blessing 
in  disguise. 

Microbial  cells  contain  relatively  large 
amounts  of  nucleic  acid  the  purines  of  which 
are  broken  down  on  digestion  to  uric  acid 
which  could  accumulate  In  the  blood  system 
to  dangerously  high  levels  leading  to  kidney 
damage.  This  is  a  subject  which  has  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  research.  Indications  are  that 
normal  tolerance  of  piirines  is  such  as  to 
allow  yeast  to  be  used  as  a  valuable  protein 
supplement  even  In  a  human  diet,  but  de- 
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tailed  toxloploglcal  testing,  often  extending 
over  several  years.  Is  required  before  any 
new  single  cell  protein  product  can  be  con- 
sidered safe  for  incorporation  Into  human 
food  or  f«.nimni  feed  stuffs.  There  Is  another 
factor  which  is  highly  relevant;  the  mlcpo- 
blologlspt,  by  strain  selection,  and  by  care- 
ful control  of  fermentation  conditions,  is 
able  to  exercise  considerable  control  over 
the  composition  of  the  blonaass  he  is  pro- 
ducing, not  only  with  respect  to  nucleic  acid 
content  but  also  regarding  the  protein,  carbo- 
hydrate, fat  and  vitamin  content.  T^e  selec- 
tive breeding  of  microbial  "livestock"  Is  an 
Impmrtant  aspect  of  work  aimed  at  Increas- 
ing the  pKTtential  of  single  cell  protein  as  a 
food  material. 

This  brief  discussion  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  production  and 
utilization  of  single  cell  protein  serves  to  em- 
phasize the  enormous  amount  of  research 
and  development  effort  that  must  go  Into 
the  development  of  these  novel  protein 
sources.  Such  research  Involves  many  typM  of 
scientists,  economists,  nutrition  and  mar- 
keting experts  and  is  by  Its  very  nature  ex- 
pensive. Obviously  the  problem  Is  not  simply 
one  of  microbiology,  biochemistry  and  tech- 
nology. 71  per  cent  of  the  world  population 
lives  In  the  economically  less  developed  re- 
gions of  the  world.  They  produce  some  42 
percent  of  the  world's  food  but  earn  only  21 
per  cent  of  the  world's  Income.  Their  require- 
ment Is  not  simply  for  more  food,  it  is  for  low 
cost  protein  of  the  right  kind.  To  provide  this 
will  require  the  combined  efforts  of  workers 
In  many  different  disciplines. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  whether,  in  view 
of  the  other  pressing  needs  of  mankind,  we 
can  afford  to  carry  out  this  expensive  kind 
of  research.  Figure  6  shows  trends  In  food 
production  over  the  last  decade.  Taking  a  fig- 
ure of  100  for  food  production  per  -head  of 
population  in  1952-56,  the  Index  has  risen  In 
developed  countries  of  the  west  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  ranged  In  1966  from  120  to 
140  In  those  areas.  In  less  developed  coun- 
tries, output  p)er  head  increased  until  1963 
and  has  since  declined.  The  1965  figure  for 
India  was  97,  for  Indonesia  89,  for  Cuba  80. 
In  many  of  the  most  densely  populated  and 
hungry  parts  of  the  world,  very  considerable 
Increases  In  output  have  been  more  than 
swallowed  up  by  Increases  In  papulation. 
These  are  the  areas  In  which  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  the  population  Is  today  highest. 

Increased  protein  production  is  not,  of 
course,  the  only  answer  to  the  problem  of  the 
world's  Increasing  (xipulatlon.  Indeed  there 
are  good  arguments  In  favor  of  considering 
that  it  is  not  even  the  most  Important.  But 
the  world  Is  already  short  of  protein  and, 
although  we  can  certainly  hop>e  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  control  our  numbers  more  effec- 
tively In  the  future  than  at  present,  the  pro- 
tein position  Is  unlikely  to  improve  In  the 
immediate  future.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
world  cannot  afford  not  to  carry  out  re- 
search and  development  work  of  the  kind 
described  here — and  Indeed  that  the  subject 
merits  more  attention  than  It  receives  at 
present. 


SMUT  MAIL 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF    NEBHASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Augiist  13,  1969 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  en- 
couraged to  see  Nebraskans  use  grass- 
root  opposition  in  combating  smut  mail. 
We  must  work  together  to  halt  this  de- 
grading literature  which  is  an  embar- 
rassment to  the  American  public. 

The  following  letter  to  my  constituents 
contains  ptertinent  information  and  in- 
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structions  on  how  to  best  protect  them- 
selves and  tlieir  children  from  smut  mail- 
ings under  current  laws: 

House    or    REPaESENTATIVES. 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Friends:  Smut  peddlers  aire  simply 
wolves  operating  In  sheep's  clothing  wltb 
the  sanction  of  an  apathetic  American  pub- 
lic and  apathetic  legislative  bodies  and 
courts.  The  time  has  come  for  drastic,  severe 
legislation  couched  In  legalistic  language 
which  Is  enforceable.  Only  then  will  we  pro- 
tect our  children  and  prevent  these  intru- 
sions into  our  homes. 

Tou  have  an  important  role  In  combating 
this  smut  mall.  I  need  your  support  in  back- 
ing pertinent  legislation. 

"Make  it  a  federal  crime  to  use  the  mall  to 
deliver  any  offensive  sex  material  to  chil- 
dren under  18  years  old." — President  Nixon. 

"Einable  citizens  to  file  their  objection  to 
receiving  smut  mall,  even  before  any  has  been 
received,  with  any  postal  autbarttlM." — 
President  Nixon 

"Fine  offenders  $50,000  or  give  them  a  5- 
year  sentence  for  using  Interstate  facilities 
including  the  malls  for  the  transportation  of 
smut  advertising." — Denney  (HR  12843) 

Many  of  your  neighbors  have  been  writing 
to  me  expressing  their  views  on  smut  mall. 
This  Is  how  they  feel — 

Prom  Wymore:  "We  have  minors  in  our 
house,  and  I  dread  the  day  they  get  to  the 
mall  first." 

From  Scrlbner:  "Enclosed  Is  'trash  mall' 
wlilch  was  opened  by  my  office  secretary 
without  noticing  the  fine  print  In  the  comer. 
This  sort  of  thing  is  repulsive  and  certainly 
merits  action." 

Prom  Fremont:  "Lewd,  Crude  and  Nude. 
I'm  sick  of  It  all." 

From  Lincoln:  "Although  we  need  sex  ed- 
ucation for  our  young  people,  this  Is  not  the 
best  method." 

Tou  can  do  something  now.  Until  Congress 
takes  stringent  action,  you  have  one  re- 
course. Lodge  a  formal  complaint  with  the 
Poet  Office  about  any  advertslng  material 
you  receive  which  you  deem  "erotlcally 
arousing  or  sexually  provocative."  The  proper 
form  Is  on  the  back  of  my  newsletter.  Cut 
out  this  form  or  copy  It.  Pill  In  the  blanks 
(be  sure  to  give  the  proper  name  of  the 
mailer  of  the  offensive  material)  and  send 
the  completed  form  along  with  the  offensive 
material  to  the  Postmaster,  401  North 
Market  Street,  Wichita,  Kansas.  67225. 
Once  this  form  is  filed,  the  Post  Of- 
fice win  notify  the  sender  that  a  repetition 
will  make  him  subject  to  fines  and  imprison- 
ment. 

This  action  will  help  you  to  be  effective  at 
the  community  and  state  level  In  combatting 
the  distribution  and  display  of  pornography. 
I  want  to  represent  you  effectively,  but  I 
need  your  help. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  V.  Dennet, 
Member  of  Congress. 


UNIQUE  EDITORIAL 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
teresting editorial  in  support  of  Senator 
Kennedy  appeared  in  the  July  30  issue  of 
the  Waterbury-Wolcott,  Conn.,  News. 

For  the  Information  of  a  wider  public 
and  at  the  request  of  my  friend,  Edward 
M.  Ryan,  the  publisher  of  this  newspaper, 
I  include  this  encouraging  editorial 
herewith: 
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Sk'AT    IN    TH3SMM   TkD 

Special— united  States  Senator  Kdward  M. 
Kennedy  Is  gelttlng  wide  public  support  after 
his  explanation  of  a  traffic  accident  In  which 
a  young  woni(an  died.  Kennedy  will  decide 
to  remain  In  tjhe  United  States  Senate. 

Thousands  pf  telegrams  and  hundreds  of 
telephone  calls  have  poured  Into  the  Sena- 
tor's summer  home  and  Into  his  ofDce  In  re- 
sponse to  his  nationally  televised  appeal  Fri- 
day night  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to 
help  him  decide  wherther  to  remain  in  office. 
He  asked,  "adtlse  and  opinion"  but  said  that 
the  final  decision  woiUd  have  to  be  made 
"on  my  own.'l 

What  happeijed  to  Senator  Kennedy  could 
have  happene^  to  any  American.  It  was  an 
accident  and  nls  enemies  can  make  no  more 
than  that  out  tot  it.  The  United  States  needs 
Kennedy.  Thelpeople  of  his  state  need  him. 
We  say  "Ke*p  up  the  good  flght  Ted  and 
stay  In  there 
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MORE  PIfNDS  FOR  THE  EEOC 


HON.  BENJ 


AMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

.     IN  JHE  HOU  3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
•Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Voice,  the  largest 
home-delivered  weekly  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  The  editorial  con- 
demns the  reiommendatlon  of  a  House 
appropriation  subcommittee  that  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission be  granted  $10.1  million  for  fiscal 
1970.  While  this  is  about  SI  million  more 
than  the  app: -opriation  for  fiscal  1969 
both  it  and  tie  $11.5  million  ultimately 
passed  by  th«  House  fall  considerably 
short  of  the  U5.9  million  requested  by 
the  Commission. 

I  am  alarmed  that  while  we  can  allo- 
cate $30  billion  each  year  to  carry  on  a 
wasteful  war  in  Vietnam  we  cannot  meet 
our  minimum  responsibilities  toward 
this  coimtry's  i  :iinority  groups.  The  nimi- 
ber  of  complaints  directed  to  the  Com- 
mission has  lieen  growing  astronomi- 
cally, up  to  30  percent  from  1967  to  1968 
alone.  This  caseload  represents  only  a 
minute  percentage  of  the  incidents  of 
employment  discrimination  which  exist 
and  with  whic  i  the  Commission  should 
be  encouraged  to  deal.  Additional  funds 
must  be  forthcoming  if  meaningful  in- 
roads into  discriminatory  hiring  are  to 
be  made. 

Congress  mi?ht  also  consider  giving 
the  EEOC  the  i  xjwer  to  issue  cease-and- 
desist  orders.  At  present,  it  takes  the 
EEOC  18  monlhs  to  2  years  to  dispose 
of  the  average  case,  during  which  time 
the  individual  who  has  been  unfairly 
treated  has  hud  to  find  another  job. 
Even  then,  the  Commission  can  merely 
investigate  and  mediate.  It  cannot  order 
the  illegal  practices  stopped. 

The  EEOC  appropriations  bill  Is  now 
before  the  Senile.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  United  States  to  turn  its  eyes 
from  civil  wars  in  Asia  and  a  landing  on 
Mars  and  dlre<t  them  toward  the  fla 
grant  abuses  o'  human  rights  here  at 
home.  The  e4torial  from  the  Voice 
follows: 


KBOC:  Staktattok  Wages 
Soon  after  the  Nlzon  Administration  „_ 
sworn  In,  there  were  strong  indications  that 
It  was  trying  to  undercut  the  Bqual  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC) 
by  forcing  the  resignation  of  CUffwd  Alex- 
ander, who  had  been  fulfilling  his  functions 
a«  Chalrm&n  In  a  particularly  vigorous  way, 
much  to  the  dismay  of  certain  business 
Interest. 

The  President  tried  to  redeem  himself  by 
appointing  another  Black.  William  Brown  HI, 
who  so  far  has  been  doing  excellent  work  In 
trying  to  ferret  out  and  prevent  cases  of 
discrimination  In  job  hiring  and  promotion. 
There  are.  however,  other  subtler  ways  of 
sabotaging  the  operation  of  an  agency.  Fore- 
most among  them  Is  the  simple  refusal  to 
appropriate  enough  funds  to  enable  the  unit 
to  function  properly. 

This  time  the  onslaught  Is  coming  from 
Congress.  A  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee has  recommended  an  outlay  for  the 
EEOC  of  only  $10.1  million  for  fiscal  '70.  while 
the  EEOC,  having  already  cut  down  Its  re- 
quest to  the  bone,  submitted  a  budget  of 
$15.9  million,  or  60%  more  than  Is  being 
offered.  Thu  meager  amoimt  arrived  at  by 
the  Subcommittee,  which  is  headed  by  John 
Rooney,  Democrat  of  Brooklyn,  was  reported 
to  the  floor  of  the  Hotise  this  week. 

We  strongly  urge  the  Congress,  and.  In 
particular,  congressmen  from  this  area,  which 
so  badly  needs  an  effective  equal  opportunity 
agency  in  Washington,  to  attempt  to  restore 
the  slashed  funds.  We  also  hope  that  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  now  con- 
sidering the  bill,  win  realize  the  folly  of  hand- 
cuffing in  this  manner  the  work  of  the  EEOC, 
and  win  take  the  necessary  steps  to  remedy 
the  situation. 

$15.9  million  for  an  entire  year  Is  little 
enough  for  an  agency  which  Is  the  only  body 
on  a  nation-wide  basis  devoted  to  rooting 
out  unfair  practices  in  employment,  one  of 
the  most  deep-rooted  and  pernicious  prob- 
lems In  the  country. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  given  far 
too  little  attention  to  the  necessity  of  up- 
grading the  EEOC  by  seeing  that  It  Is  prop- 
erly financed  and  by  lu-glng  It  be  given  the 
"cease  and  desist"  powers  it  so  desperately 
needs.  (These  powers  would  permit  the 
agency  to  order  lUegal  practices  stopped,  as 
other  agencies  can  do.  Instead  of  being  able 
only  to  investigate  and  mediate  cases  of 
discrimination. ) 

The  Congress,  of  course,  holds  the  purse 
strings,  but  vrtthout  a  commitment  from  the 
White  House,  the  sltiiation  is  Ukely  to  go 
from  bad  to  worse. 

At  present,  budgetary  problems  have 
caused  a  gigantic  backlog  in  the  work  of 
the  Commission.  It  takes  18  mpnths  to  2 
years  between  the  time  a  case  is  filed  and 
the  time  relief  is  obtained  for  the  plaintiff. 
Such  delays  are  a  gross  miscarriage  of  Jus- 
tice, but  the  EEOC  is  powerless  to  do  any- 
thing about  It  due  to  its  present  under- 
staffing. 

The  $10.1  million  projected  for  fiscal  '70 
la  only  slightly  more  than  the  appropriation 
for  fiscal  '69  ( the  latter  $9.2  mllUon,)  whereas 
the  complaints  pouring  Into  the  Commis- 
sion are  increasing  at  a  tremendous  rate. 
In  fiscal  "67  there  were  8.512  complaints:  in 
fiscal  '68  there  were  11,172.  Figures  have  not 
yet  been  released  for  fiscal  '69,  Just  ended  on 
July  1,  but  the  growth  of  cases  Is  expected 
to  be  even  greater. 

It  Is  a  fallacy  to  reason  that  the  EEOC, 
because  it  is  being  given  almost  a  million 
more  than  last  year,  should  be  satisfied.  This 
is  equivalent  to  maintaimng  that  a  man  who 
received  next  to  no  Income  last  year  has  no 
gripe  because  he  is  getting  starvation  wages 
this  year! 

The  fact  is.  there  are  3000  cases  pending 
at  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission in  Washington,  which  does  not  In- 


clude all  the  Incidents  being  reported  on  a 
dally  basis  to  each  of  the  thirteen  regional 
offices  of  the  agency. 

Since  Job  dlscrlmlnaUon  has  been  an  area 
so  grievously  neglected  in  the  U.S.,  unlike 
other  matters,  for  Instance,  the  conquest  of 
space  and  agricultural  overproduction,  it  u 
natural  that  the  need  for  funds  should  be 
relatively  greater  than  in  other  fields. 

While  the  task  ahead  is  overwhelming 
progress  has  been  made.  Many  large  corpora- 
tions have  changed  their  hiring  policies 
since  the  watchful  eye  of  the  EEOC  has  been 
upon  them,  and  individuals  know  they  have 
a  channel  of  complaint  when  they  are  re- 
fused employment  or  are  underpaid  on  ac- 
count of  their  race,  age  or  sex. 

The  EEOC  budgetary  request  of  $15.9  mil- 
lion Is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  tackUng  this 
age-old  problem.  Unless  the  Congress  restores 
the  appropriation  to  the  full  amount  It,  wlU 
be  proving  to  the  world  and  to  the  under- 
privileged of  this  nation  that  it  is  totally 
indifferent  to  the  second-class  treatment 
that  so  many  of  our  citizens  are  receiving. 


WILL  SUCCESS  SPOIL  BRETTON 
WOODS? 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  week  In  July,  the  Saturday  Re- 
view noted  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  agreements  by  publishing 
a  guest  editorial  entitled  "Will  Succe.ss 
Spoil  Bretton  Woods?"  The  guest  editor 
Prof.  Richard  N.  Gardner  of  the  Colum- 
bia Law  School,  is  a  former  Deput.v 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  a  US 
delegate  to  many  international  meetint.s. 
He  is  an  authority  on  monetary  prob- 
lems, his  latest  book  on  the  subject. 
"Sterling-Dollar  Diplomacy:  The  Origins 
and  the  Prospects  of  Our  International 
Economic  Order,"  having  just  been  pub- 
lished by  McGraw-Hill. 

Prof.  Gardner's  proposals  for  strength- 
ening and  expanding  the  Bretton  Woods 
system  are  constructive  and  should  re- 
ceive serious  study.  Especially  interesting 
is  his  suggestion  that  the  creation  of  new 
monetary  reserves,  such  as  the  propospd 
"special  drawing  rights."  be  used  In 
part  for  purposes  of  International  devel- 
opment. The  editorial  foUows: 

Will  Success  Spoil  Bbetton  Woods? 
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It  is  not  an  anniversary  Ukely  to  be  cele- 
brated In  newspaper  headlines  or  TV  spe- 
cials, but  twenty-five  years  ago  this  week 
the  charters  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  World  Bank  were  agreed  upon 
at  Bretton  Woods.  New  Hampshire  That 
event  created  the  international  financial  sys- 
tem still  in  operation  today. 

Everything  considered,  the  negotiators  at 
Bretton  Woods  did  not  do  too  badly.  Im- 
pressed by  the  faUures  of  economic  diplo- 
macy after  World  War  I.  they  were  de- 
termined to  avoid  another  Great  Depression, 
and  to  lay  an  adequate  economic  foundation 
for  world  peace.  One  measure  of  their  suc- 
cess may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that.  In  the 
quarter-century  since  Bretton  Woods,  there 
has  been  an  era  of  economic  advance  un- 
paralleled In  the  history  of  mankind. 

To  give  all  the  credit  for  this  economic 
record  to  the  planners  at  Bretton  Woods 
would  be  an  obvious  oversimplification.  But 


It  is  clear  that  they  must  have  done  some- 
thing right.  If  they  had  not  had  the  fore- 
sight to  draft  the  fund  and  bank  agreements 
before  the  war  ended,  the  basis  for  the  post- 
war growth  In  trade  and  production  would 
not  have  existed. 

Yet,  the  system  established  at  Bretton 
Woods  Is  now  in  serious  trouble.  One  of  the 
reasons,  pcuradoxlcally,  is  that  It  has  worked 
go  well.  The  system  lacks  the  resources  and 
the  flexibility  to  cope  with  the  fantastic  In- 
crease In  trade  and  capital  flows  that  it 
made  pwssible.  The  remedy  Is  not  another 
Bretton  Woods  Conference,  as  some  have 
urged,  but  a  series  of  negotiations  aimed  at 
reforming  the  system  on  a  number  of  key 
points. 

The  first  and  most  pressing  necessity  is  to 
activate  the  new  facility  for  Special  Draw- 
ing Rights  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  to  create  enough  of  this  "paper 
gold"  to  sustain  a  climate  of  free  trade  and 
economic  expansion.  In  concrete  terms  this 
means  Issuing  at  least  $16  blUion  of  SDRs 
during  the  initial  flve-year  period,  with  per- 
haps $5  billion  in  the  first  yeeu-  to  compen- 
sate for  recent  reserve  losses. 

Second,  new  techniques  of  International 
reserve  management  need  to  be  devised  so 
that  countries  do  not  run  from  dollars, 
sterling,  and  other  currencies  Into  gold.  The 
best  way  to  do  this  would  be  for  countries  to 
pool  their  gold  and  currency,  reserves  in  con- 
solidated accounts  with  the  fund. 

Third,  new  arrangements  are  needed  to 
Improve  the  balance-of -payments  adjustment 
process.  More  effective  International  pressures 
through  the  fund  and  other  forums  should  be 
brought  to  bear  not  only  on  deficit  countries 
but  on  surplus  countries  that  drain  reserves 
out  of  the  system.  Since  governments  are 
reluctant  to  adjust  exchange  rates  for  rea- 
sons of  prestige  and  domestic  politics,  de- 
vices such  as  the  "crawling  peg"  by  which 
parities  could  move  by  1  or  2  per  cent  each 
year  in  response  to  economic  forces  should 
also  be  explored.  Before  putting  this  type  of 
system  Into  effect,  of  course,  a  major  realign- 
ment of  existing  exchange  rates — notably  a 
revaluation  of  the  mark  and  the  devaluation 
of  the  franc — is  in  order  so  as  to  compen- 
sate for  the  adjustment  faUures  of  the  past. 

Finally,  there  Is  a  need  for  much  bolder  ap- 
proaches in  aid  to  less  developed  countries, 
whose  problems  were  hardly  considered  by 
the  draftsmen  at  Bretton  Woods.  Adequate 
amounts  of  aid  on  sufficiently  liberal  tenns 
are  unlikely  to  be  provided  as  long  as  the 
necessity  exists  for  annual  contributions  by 
Congress  and  other  national  legislatures.  The 
rational  solution — admittedly  a  difficult  one 
poUtlcaUy — would  be  to  combine  reserve  cre- 
ation with  development  assistance,  allocat- 
ing substantial  amounts  of  SDRs  to  multi- 
lateral lending  agencies  for  relending  to  the 
developing  countries. 

This  Is  quite  an  agenda  for  those  who  bear 
the  responsibility  of  running  the  Interna- 
tional financial  system.  They  can  cope  with 
it.  if  they  demonstrate  the  same  commitment 
to  economic  internationalism  and  the  same 
qualities  of  courage  and  imagination  as  their 
predecessors  who  met  at  Bretton  Woods,  New 
Hampshire,  twenty-five  years  ago. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  AMERICAN  POW'S 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  many 
tragedies  that  have  grown  from  our  de- 
plorable involvement  in  Vietnam,  none 
perhaps  is  more  poignant  than  the  situ- 
ation facing  the  families  of  our  servlce- 
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men  missing  in  action.  In  many  cases, 
these  families  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  their  loved  one — missing  for 
months  and  years  In  some  instances — is 
dead  or  alive. 

As  the  Members  are  aware,  Mrs.  Pat 
Meams,  a  courageous  wife  of  one  of  our 
missing  servicemen,  has  organized  wives 
and  parents  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  who  it  Is  believed  are  currently  being 
held  captive  by  the  North  Vietnamese  or 
NLF.  My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson)  intends  to  re- 
quest a  special  order  next  month  to  ad- 
dress the  problem.  His  recent  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  concerning  the  subject 
was  most  constructive. 

Mrs.  Meams'  plea,  and  the  plight  of 
the  many  in  her  situation,  demand  ur- 
gent attention  not  only  In  the  Congress 
but  at  the  negotiating  table.  Our  POW's 
in  Vietnam  must  receive  our  negotiators' 
top  priority  in  Paris.  It  is  time  to  demand 
enforcement  of  the  code  of  the  Geneva 
convention:  free  flow  of  mail,  release  of 
the  sick  and  woimded,  the  simple  decency 
of  listing  the  names  of  living  prisoners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  over  the  months 
risen  to  decry  the  cancerous  effects  of 
our  misguided  and  ill-advised  commit- 
ment to  what  is  surely  a  senseless  war. 
While  the  tragedy  continues,  however, 
our  negotiators  in  Paris  must  not  neglect 
the  fate  of  our  men  lost  in  the  fighting. 


LEST  WE  FORGET 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13.  1969 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  "building  bridges"  to  the  East 
and  talk  of  increased  trade  with  So- 
viet countries,  it  would  do  well  to  re- 
member the  two  anniversaries  of  So- 
viet treachery  which  fall  in  this  month. 
More  than  once  the  Soviets  have  sud- 
denly, and  under  cover  of  night,  slammed 
the  door  of  freedom  closed  in  the  face  of 
a  captive  people. 

Eight  years  ago,  on  the  morning  of 
August  13,  1961,  the  world  awoke  to 
discover  that  the  "divided"  city  of  Ber- 
lin had  been  further  separated  by  a 
grim  "defensive"  wall,  not  to  keep  peo- 
ple out,  but  to  keep  hostages  in.  That 
crude  concrete  and  cinder  block  con- 
struction has  been  replaced  by  more 
sophisticated  masonry  works,  barbed 
wire,  watch  towers,  search  lights  and 
check  points,  but  it  has  never,  with 
its  antitank  barricades  turned  In  on 
the  people  of  East  Berlin,  been  a  "de- 
fensive" fortification.  To  date  66  East- 
em  Germans  have  given  their  lives 
seeking  the  refuge  and  freedom  of  the 
West  over  and  imder  the  infamous 
Berlin  Wall. 

Just  last  year,  during  the  night  of 
August  20-21,  a  Soviet-led  Warsaw 
pact  inva.slon  of  Czechoslovakia  at- 
tempted to  still  the  feeble  stirrings  of 
independence  from  strict  Russian  con- 
trol. In  that  assault  a  reported  20  to  70 
Czechs  died.  The  new  Prague  govern- 
ment  has   yet   to    release    an    official 
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report.  The  government  has  been 
"purged"  and  brought  into  line,  but 
the  interior  ministry  is  planning  heavy 
guard  for  government  leaders  to  pro- 
tect them  frwn  any  "anti-socialist, 
anti-party  and  anti-Soviet"  anni- 
versary demonstrations  by  the  people 
of  this  captive  nation. 


PITTSBUROH  POSTAL  DOCTOR 
HONORED 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PxmraTLVANiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
hear  much  today  that  casts  ddsrepute  on 
the  medical  profession.  Surely  all  doctors 
carmot  be  held  responsible  for  the  jaded 
ethics  of  a  surly  few. 

Many  thousands  of  physicians  today 
are  dedicated  still  to  the  oath  they  took 
on  becoming  doctors. 

One  such  unselfish  individual  la  Dr. 
Earl  S.  Slmms,  Sr.,  who  is  the  medical 
officer  for  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Office.  In 
this  position  Dr.  Slmms  shoulders  the 
tremendous  responsibility  for  the  health 
of  both  7,000  postal  employees  plus  150 
other  Federal  employees  who  work  in 
other  £igencies  within  the  same  buUding. 
Thanks  to  his  tireless  efforts  in  directing 
and  guiding  the  nursing  staff  all  ill  and 
injured  personnel  are  now  assured  uni- 
form treatment  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Postmark,  Dr. 
Simms  was  honored  for  his  truly  selfless 
and  effective  work  by  its  editor  Art 
Schmidt.  It  Is  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  ask  that  Mr.  Schmidt's  article  be  Intro- 
duced into  the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  article  follows : 

Medical  Oiticeb  Honored 
(By  Art  Schmidt) 

Too  often  the  good  a  person  has  done  Is 
not  revealed  until  after  they  have  gone. 
Such  was  not  the  case  on  Thursday,  July  10. 
1969. 

Your  editor  was  privileged  to  attend  a  spe- 
cial presentation  honoring  the  outstanding, 
unselfish  performance  of  duty  of  Doctor  Earl 
S.  Slmms  Sr.,  MD.  Dr.  Slmms  is  the  Medical 
Officer  for  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Office. 

Not  only  Is  he  respomslble  for  maintaining 
a  comprehenBlble  health  pwogram  for  ajt- 
proxlmately  7000  postal  employees,  he  alao 
administers  medical  services  to  an  additional 
150  employees  of  other  Federal  Agenciee 
which  are  hous«d  in  this  building.  This  is  a 
monumental  task  and  requires  a  medical 
person  with  the  highest  degree  of  dedication 
and  qualification.  This  Is  the  man  who  was 
honored  at  this  ceremony. 

Since  first  becoming  a  part  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Postal  Family  In  1967,  Dr.  Slmms  ha& 
continuously  strlved  to  Improve  the  medical 
servloes  that  are  provided  for  the  employees 
of  this  office.  He  has  provided  the  Nursing 
Staff  with  expert  advice,  direction  and 
guidance,  resulting  In  a  uniform  procedure 
for  the  treatment  of  111  and  injured  person- 
nel on  a  24  hour  basis. 

The  Nursing  Staff  under  his  direction  has 
reached  a  degree  of  efficiency  second  to  none. 
They  too  have  been  Infected  with  the  com- 
passion and  dedication  Dr.  Slminb  Is  so  noted 
for.  You  need  only  refer  back  to  the  past 
Chrlsitmas  period. 

As  the  epidemic  began  to  reach  it's  peak, 
the  effectiveness  of  Dr    simms'  prior  plan- 
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nlng  wms  cleiirly  visible.  Many  of  our  em- 
ployees were  able  to  remain  on  duty,  or  were 
able  to  return  to  work  after  a  very  ehort 
abaence.  In  truth,  Dr.  Himmii  and  the  Medi- 
cal TTmt  Staff  averted  a  near  catastrophe  and 
enabled  tthe  Mall  Procewlng  Section*  to 
maintain  a  stable  working  force  during  the 
crucial  period!  of  Chrlstmae. 

It  can  hofteetly  be  etated  that  Doctor 
Slmma  llvee  Bcui  breathea  the  "Oath  of  Hip- 
pocrates" whilch  each  doctor  muat  take. 
PartlciUarly  the  line  that  reads,  "With 
Purity  and  Holiness  I  will  pass  my  life  and 
practice  my  art." 

C5ongratTilatlona  Doctor  Earl  S.  Slmms,  you 
are  Indeed  an  outstanding  man. 


THAT 


•SECOND  TO  NONE" 
RAILROAD 


HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

OF    KKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOfTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York  has  promised 
flatly  that  Qext  year  the  Long  Island 
'  RallrtAd  would  be  "second  to  none"  In 
the  Nation.  :^e  has  also  promised  that  it 
would  be  ruhning  "smoothly"  within  2 
months.  He  it  thus  far  implementing  this 
promise  largely  by  canceling  trains. 

So  that  we  will  really  appreciate  the 
miracles  to  Tae  wrought  over  the  next 
2  months  it  ^?ht  be  useful  to  have  an 
articulate  statement  on  the  present  op- 
eration of  the  railroad  by  a  neutral  ob- 
server. Such  is  available  in  the  form  of 
an  essay  foifthrightly  called  a  critique 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  Friday,  Au- 
gust 8,  1969,  the  very  same  day  the  Gov- 
ernor's proniises  were  published.  The 
article,  by  Min-a  MacPherson,  follows: 
To  Patchocub  thb  Hard  Way 

Riding  the  Long  Island  RaU  Road  Is  like 
taking  a  trip  into  the  19th  century. 

There  are  tliese  old  cars  with  fans  In  the 
ceilings,  like  those  you  used  to  see  in  old 
barrooms  and  butoher  shops.  Their  paddles 
twirl  uselessly  Imovlng  masses  of  hot  air  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  you  wouldn't  be 
surprised  to  see  the  Indians  coming  over 
the  horizon  with  bows  and  arrows. 

Through  windows  covered  with  decades  of 
dust,  a  commijter  sees  a  landscape  that  looks 
as  if  it  Is  bathiid  In  the  gloom  of  rain  clouds. 
Actually  It  la  only  that  you  are  looking 
through  the  dust.  Outside  those  dirty  win- 
dows, the  sun  is,  In  reality,  shining. 

It  is  a  summer  afternoon,  97  degrees,  and 
I  am  taking  t^e  1:10  steambath  to  Patoh- 
ogue.  hopeful  bf  meeting  up  with  a  boat  to 
Plre  Island.  Passengers  approach  each  other 
tentatively,  in  non-air  conditioned  stupor, 
easing  into  seuts,  looks  of  apology  on  their 
faces  for  having  to  sit  so  close. 

You  move  aj  leg,  and  yoiar  skirt — straight 
at  the  beginning  of  the  trip  and  now  ac- 
cordion pleate* — sticks  to  the  seat. 

The  car  Is  filled — biislnessmen  with  ties  at 
at  half-mast,  olothers  and  children  with  sand 
buckets,  men  n  twos  with  their  unmistak- 
able hissing  sibilants,  a  young  couple  cud- 
dling a  cat  in  his  cage,  a  girl  with  a  long 
swatoh  of  hair  which  she  braids  two  or  three 
times  on  the  trip,  two  white-haired  tal- 
cumed  ladles  ia  print  dresses. 

The  car  seen  is  suitable  for  a  World  War  I 
troop  train.  I^  was,  in  fact,  built  around 
1917  and  singing  "It's  a  Long  Way  to  Tlp- 
perary"  seema  far  more  appropriate  than 
reading  about  Nell  and  Buzz  landing  on  the 
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moon,  as  you  plumb  the  outer  regions  of 
Long  Island  (50  miles  from  Penn  Central 
Station). 

The  chugging  suddenly  stops.  We  sit  some- 
where outside  New  York  City,  looking  at 
modern  America's  sculptiire — rusted  auto 
junk  yards  and  plaatlc  backyard  pools.  We 
sit  and  we  sit.  No  one  tells  us  why.  Perhaps 
It  Is  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the  Long 
Island  trains.  No  one  would  want  to  mar 
that  record  of  the  day  before — 123  trains 
more  than  10  minutes  late  to  their  destina- 
tion. (A  report  states  92,260  commuters  were 
affected  by  those  delays.) 

We  finally  pull  Inlo  one  of  those  Indian- 
named  towns — made  totally  Incompre- 
hensible by  the  conductor's  announcement. 

We  sit  and  sit  and  another  train  pulls  up 
on  an  adjacent  track.  All  of  a  sudden,  count- 
less people  poxir  off  that  train,  stampede 
through  the  vestibules  of  our  train  and  out 
the  other  side,  like  clowns  In  a  circus  car. 
Since  our  train  blocked  their  path.  It  was  the 
only  way  they  could  get  across  to  wherever 
they  were  going. 

Several  sickening  lurches  and  we're  off 
again.  Commuters  start  asking  questions.  A 
conductor,  who  looks  like  a  male  Margaret 
Rutherford,  says  through  wobbling  dentures 
something  that  sounds  like  changing  at 
Babylon  If  you  want  to  get  to  Patchogue. 

A  man  asks  If  that  Is  Indeed  what  he  said. 
The  conductor,  whose  face  says  he's  been 
riding  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  80  years  and 
hating  every  minute  of  It,  shouts,  "Look,  I 
tolja  once."  Then  the  man  approaches  a  seat 
where  a  woman  Is  trying  to  extricate  her  leg 
from  a  slather  of  bubble  gum,  a  memento 
left  by  the  previous  rider.  She  complains  and 
the  conductor  says,  "Lady,  that's  no  problem 
of  mine." 

He's  now  zeroing  In  on  me  and  my  ticket. 
I  ask  whether  we  can  make  the  change  In 
Babylon  In  time  to  get  to  Patehogue  to  catch 
the  ferry.  He  snarled,  "I  dont  know  nothln' 
about  boats." 

Well,  we  didn't  make  It  on  time.  We  were 
due  at  2:50.  We  arrived  at  3:40.  Two  hours 
and  forty  minutes  to  go  50  miles — the  exact 
same  time  It  took  me  on  the  Metrollner  to  get 
from  Washington  to  New  York.  The  ferry?  It 
left  at  3 :  15.  The  next  one?  Five  p.m. 

Several  days  later :  Revived  In  an  alr-condl- 
tloned  office,  I  read  with  renewed  Interest 
about  the  plight  of  the  Long  Island  Rail 
Road. 

Commuters  bum  their  commuter  cards  In 
protest.  New  York  Democrats  and  Republican 
factions  yell  at  each  other  about  doing  some- 
thing. The  New  York  Times  runs  front  page 
stories.  In  a  few  minutes,  during  one  In- 
evitable wait  for  a  train,  zealots  collected 
5.000  signatures  on  a  petition  calling  for  the 
ouster  of  the  management  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad. 

A  call  to  the  Long  Island  Railroad  imcov- 
ers  a  pleasant  masochlst  who  came  from 
American  Airlines  recently  to  handle  pub- 
licity for  the  company.  His  name  is  Hank 
Boemer  and  he  says  actually,  it's  his  wife 
who  U  the  masochlst.  He  Just  works  for  the 
Long  Island  Railroad;  she  rides  It. 

Boerner  says  the  "Immediate  problem  is  the 
shortage  of  electric  cars.  There  are  774,  and 
at  present,  250  are  out  of  service."  He  says 
the  reason  you  have  to  do  such  things  as 
change  at  Babylon  is  that  the  electric  cars 
go  no  farther  than  that.  Diesel  takes  over 
from  there. 

He  goes  Into  some  long  explanations  about 
repairmen  and  umon  demands  and  why  It 
takes  so  long  to  get  bad  cars  repaired.  He 
says  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  ride  the 
Long  Island  dally  and  he  says  new  cars  the 
line  bought  aren't  operating  right. 

He  ends  up  saying  It  is  "utter  chaos."  To 
clean  things  up,  you  "need  time."  The  Long 
Island  operated  the  way  It  did  for  100  and 
some  odd  years  before  the  state  ever  heard 
of  It."  (Now  run  by  the  Metropolitan  Trans- 
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portatlon  Authority,  the  state  took  over  the 
line  in  1966  when  the  line  was  In  bank- 
ruptcy.) 

Boemer  said  another  problem  Is  that  "in 
many  Instances,  employes  just  don't  give  a 
damn."  An  understatement,  I  thought,  re- 
membering my  conductor. 

Although  Boemer  admits  "they  don't  speak 
too  clearly  on  Long  Island,"  he  says  you 
should  have  heard  them  before  they  took 
voice  lessons.  Station  announcers  were  taken 
to  WCBS  In  New  York  where  a  radio  an- 
noimcer  drilled  them.  As  a  result  one  woman 
annoimcer  now  says  "For  change  at  Jamaica" 
rather  than  "change-a-malca."  And  they 
dont  say  Erster  Bay  for  Oyster  Bay  so  much 
any  more. 

As  a  non-New  Yorker,  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  feel  sorry  for  a  New  Yorker,  who  has 
learned  young  to  gouge,  kick  and  batter  his 
way  Into  taxlcabs,  airplanes,  trains.  But  after 
one  trip  to  Long  Island,  I  have  only  pity  lor 
the  commuter  who  must  Include  It  In  his 
dally  life,  a  trip  that  leaves  grown  men  mum- 
bling Incoherently, 

As  one  secrettiry  said,  perhaps  better  than 
any  of  the  countless  numbers  of  fed-up,  com- 
plaining commuters,  "Riding  the  Long  Is- 
land Railroad  Is  like  having  a  second  Job." 


SUMMER  INTERNS:  BRIDGING  THE 
GAP 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
much  talk  these  days  about  the  so-called 
generation  gap  that  exists  between  our 
Nation's  youth  and  their  elders. 

Congress  is  doing  its  part  to  bridge  this 
gap.  This  summer  my  colleagues  and  I 
have  employed  several  hundred  college 
students  as  interns  in  the  various  con- 
gressional offices.  These  students  are  not 
the  ones  you  read  about  who  are  burning 
buUdings  on  campus;  rather,  they  repre- 
sent a  much,  much  larger  group  of  young 
people  who  are  concerned  with  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country  and  are  construc- 
tively doing  something  about  it. 

These  bright,  yoimg  citizens  have  come 
to  Capitol  Hill  to  learn  the  workings  of 
our  Government  and  to  witness  democ- 
racy in  action.  They  bring  with  them 
curiosity,  energy,  and  a  fresh  point  of 
view.  I  am  sure  the  experience  they  have 
gained  during  the  summer  will  be  valu- 
able to  them;  certainly  the  experience 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  gained  in 
working  with  them  will  be  valuable  to 
us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed  forttmate  to 
have  had  six  interns  working  in  my  of- 
fice for  the  summer,  and  I  hope  they 
have  profited  from  our  association  as 
much  as  I  have.  These  fine  youth,  who 
have  contributed  much  during  their 
short  stay  on  the  Hill,  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  efforts,  and  I  would  like 
to  include  their  names  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

SuMMEB  Interns 
Mae  Kocls,  American  University;  Pattl 
Meadow,  Beaver  College;  Cynthia  Michael, 
Amherst  College;  Karen  Schultze,  Trinity 
College;  Tom  Sklrbunt,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity; and  Dick  Loftln,  Harvard  Business 
School. 
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PUBUC  ASSISTANCE  STATISTICS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
President  Nixon  has  called  for  an  over- 
haul of  the  present  welfare  system,  It  is 
to  be  expected  that  in  the  months  ahead 
there  will  be  a  wide-ranging  debate  in 
this  country  on  poverty  and  public  as- 
sistance. I  expect  that  H.R.  586,  my  In- 
come Maintenance  Act,  the  first  bill  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  to  provide  for  a 
guaranteed  annual  income,  will  be  widely 
discussed. 

In  matters  of  such  importance  it  is 
essential  that  discussion  be  based  on 
factual  information  and  the  realities  of 
the  situation,  rather  than  on  conjecture 
or  emotion.  In  determining  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  assist  the  poor,  preconcep- 
tions and  stereotypes  must  be  cast  aside. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  determination  must  not  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  outmoded  assumptions,  such 
as  the  common  misconception  that  the 
poor  are  poor  because  they  are  lazy,  or 
that  welfare  recipients  will  not  work 
unless  they  are  forced  to. 

In  rejecting  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem, we  must  be  aware  of  exactly  what 
the  old  system  is,  how  it  works — or  more 
accurately,  how  it  does  not  work — and 
how  much  assistance  it  gives  in  each 
State. 

Therefore,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  information  which  I 
feel  is  worthy  of  my  colleagues'  careful 
consideration.  The  following  tables  de- 
scribe several  of  the  more  striking  fea- 
tures of  the  welfare  system,  as  of  March 
1969. 

The  first  table  lists  recent  changes  in 
public  assistance  payments,  number  of 
recipients,  and  money  payments  per 
recipient. 

The  second  table  lists  the  niraiber  of 
recipients  and  the  payments  per  recip- 
ient in   the  aid   to   families  with  de- 
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pendent  children  program  in  each  of 
the  States.  In  conjunction  with  this  table 
it  is  Interesting  to  note  that  on  the  na- 
tional avers^e,  the  Federal  Government 
pays  for  55.3  percent  of  AFDC  costs; 
while  States  pay  31.7  ipercent  and  locali- 
ties pay  13.1  percent.  In  New  York  State 
however,  the  Federal  Government  as- 
sumes only  49.2  percent  of  the  AFDC 
cost,  with  25.6  percent  of  the  cost  being 
assumed  by  the  State  and  25.2  percent 
by  the  localities.  This  is  doubly  signif- 
icant when  we  note  that  New  York  has 
the  highest  expenses  of  any  State  for  the 
AFDC  program.  The  monthly  cost  of  the 
program  in  New  York  was  $80,315,000 
in  March  1969,  as  compared  to  Califor- 
nia, the  State  with  the  next  highest  costs 
with  $48,156,000. 

These  statistics  and  tables  are  pro- 
vided by  the  National  Center  for  Social 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  its  monthly 
report,  "Public  Assistance  Statistics, 
March  1969." 

The  tables  follow: 


TABLE  l.-RECENT  CHANGES  IN  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE:  RECIPIENTS,  PAYMENTS,  AND  MONEY  PAYMENTS  PER  RECIPIENT,  MARCH  1969  COMPARED  WITH  SELECTED  EARLIER  MONTH 


"'^'oTd'-age assistance 2,066,000  2,044,000  2,025,000  2,030,000 

Aid  to  the  blind    ::::::: 83,300  81,700  80,300  8o,4oo 

Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  dis-                                               ,  . ,,„  „^ 

disabled    597,000  656,000  718,000  728,000 

Aidtotamiiieswithdependentchildren: 

Families                          1,180,000  1,365,000  1,591,000  1,621,000 

Persons 4,906,000  5.587,000  6,376,000  6,478,000 

Children V\]l]M..\...  3,m.m  4,180,000  4,743,000  4,815,000 

Generalassistance:                    ^^  ^  ^^^ 

Penons'..'.'/.'.'.'.'.'..'. 720.000  792,000  828,000  827,000 

Ass,s,anc^(>ayments  (in  thousands): ^20,274  $774.529  $915,892  $938,609 

'"'Tour.""*"'': 400,931  455,621  519,552  551,299 

Old-age  assistance 140,758  140,385  141,990  144.628 

Aid  to  the  blind...   -. 7,242  7,374  7,478  7,625 

Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  _  ,._  ,„  ,„ 

disabled. .  45,433  52,6%  60.533  62.339 

Aid  to  families  with   dependent  _      __  _,„  „,,  .„,  „, 

children                  .-..  --  180,575  222,402  272,214  295,066 

Generalassistance 26,923  32,764  37,337  41,641 


Program 


2  years  1  year 

ago,  ago, 

March  March 

1967  1968 


Last  Thit 

month,  month, 

February  March 

1%9  19691 


Assistance  ptymeirt*  On  thouMnd»)—CoirtlniMd  ,„  ,«  «u  •>«» 

Payments  to  intermediate  care  facilities Hi.*"'  iii.m 

"w"!!'.'"": $219,343  $318,908  383,862  374,027 

Medical  assistance - 186,450  295.218  359.860  349  M7 

Medical  assistance  for  ag«l 5,027  5.388  4.315  4.525 

Other  federally  aided..   22.414  14,63  13,920  14,800 

Generalassistance 5.452  4.139  5.767  5.615 

Monev  payments  per  recipient: 

Old-age  assistance M.15  68.65  70.10  70. 6S 

Aid  to  the  blind 89.65  90.25  93.15  94.25 

Aidjojhe  permanently  and  totally  dis-  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

Aid  to  families  witli  dependent  children;  ,„  „„  ,,,  ,c  m  « 

SJgrpS-.-.:::::::::::::  'lUl  'llfo  'l\:)l  'V^ 

^-Tv'efl^^rc'ase 83.20  89.75  92  85  9J.45 

Average  per  person 37.40  41.35  45.05  4b.  lU 


I  ARgregate  amounts  for  money  payments  include  special  grants  of  $25  per  person  issued      $780  000;  AFDC.  $17,258,000;  and  GA,  $3,528,000.  Payments  per  recipient  exclude  the  spKial 
quarterly  in  New  York  City  as  follows-  Total,  $22,807,000;  OAA,  $1,193,000;  AB,  $49,400;  APTD,      grants. 

TABLE  2.-AID  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN;  RECIPIENTS  OF  MONEY  PAYMENTS  AND  AMOUNT  OF  PAYMENTS,  BY  STATE,  MARCH  1969' 
(Excludes  vendor  payments  for  institutional  services  in  intermediate  care  facilities  and  for  medical  care  and  cases  receiving  only  such  payments) 


Payments  to  recipients 


Percentage  change  from— 


State 


Number  ot 
families 


Number  of  recipients 


Total « 


Children 


Total 
amount 


Average  per- 


Family 


Recipient 


February  1969  in— 


Number  of 
recipients 


March  1968  In— 


Amount 


Number  of 
recipients 


Amount 


Total' 1,621,000 

Alabam  25,100 

Alaska 1.900 

Arizona 10,500 

Arkansas lO.OOO 

California* 262,000 

Colorado' 15,400 

Connecticut' 19.800 

Delaware  3 *.600 

District  of  Colombia 7.200 

Florida 44.500 

Georgia - 39.200 

Guam 290 

Hawaiii 5.200 

Idaho 3.400 

Illinois' 75.200 

Indiana 13.900 

Iowa 14,900 

Kansas' 11,400 

Kentucky 31.000 

Louisiana .-  38,600 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


6,478,000    4,815,000  «  $295, 066, 000    <  $171.35 


«$42.90 


+1.6 


«+2.1 


+16.0 


<  +24. 9 


104,000 

6,700 

44, 300 

40.200 

998, 000 
57,600 
76,000 
18.300 
31,600 

175,000 

152,000 

1.400 

21.400 

12,800 

332.000 
57.200 
57,500 
46.000 

120,000 

168,000 


82.700 

5.200 

33.800 

30,500 

715,000 
43,600 
56,500 
13,800 
25,000 

138,000 

117,000 

1,200 

15,700 

9,200 

257,000 
43,  !00 
41,800 
35,500 
86,500 

130,000 


1,605,000 

319,000 
1,246,000 

784,000 

48,156,000 

2,274,000 

4,749.000 

602,000 
1.310.000 
3.564,000 
3, 732, 000 
50,000 
1,018,000 

607.000 
16,025.000 
1.856.000 
2.881.000 
2.150,000 
3,483,000 
3,981,000 


64.05 

15.45 

+.8 

167.65 

47.20 

+1.8 

119.15 

28.15 

+.7 

78.30 

19.50 

-.1 

183.75 

48.25 

+3.3 

147. 70 

39.50 

+1.3 

239.60 

62.50 

+1.1 

131.90 

32.90 

+.8 

182.60 

41.50 

+1.7 

80.10 

20.40 

t-1 

95.30 

23.50 

+2.5 

171.30 

34.70 

+6.1 

194.30 

47.60 

-.4 

176.80 

47.35 

+2.3 

213. 10 

48.25 

+1.5 

134.00 

32.45 

+.5 

193. 15 

50.10 

+1.4 

188.35 

46.75 

+1.3 

112.40 

29.10 

+1.5 

103. 10 

23.70 

-.9 

+1.0 
+1.2 

+.6 
+1.1 
+3.4 

+.7 
+1.1 
+1.2 
+2.7 

+^4 

+4.2 
+1.1 
+2.0 
+2.7 
+1.1 
+1.3 
+1.7 
+1.8 
-.8 


+18.6 

+25.0 

+1.7 

+2.5 

+21.1 

+1.5 

+16.6 

+.1 

+21.8 

+18.3 

+40.4 

+47.1 

+3.7 

+4.6 

+14.0 

+9.5 

14.4 

+10.2 

+12.1 

+27.6 


+20.7 
+68.6 

+1.2 

+2.1 
+27.5 

+5.8 
+33.3 

+1.8 
+30.9 
+S9.3 
+36.2 
+38.5 
+12.4 

-rt.0 
+21.5 

+9.6 
+16.  1 
+  18.7 
+  14.9 
+  26.7 


XUM 
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TABLE  2. 


TotiH. 


MiiiMi 

Mirytond* 

MassachuMtts*. 

Michigan' 

MinnMota 

Mississippi 

Missouri' 

Montana 

Nebraska' 

Ntvada 

New  Hampshirt. 

New  Jersey* 

New  Mexico 

New  York' 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota... 

Ohio' 

Oklahoma' 

Orejon' 

Pennsylvania'... 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island'... 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

-Teus  «.— 

-Utai'.. 

Vermont' 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Washington' 

West  Virginia'... 

Wisconsin' 

Wyoming 
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■AID  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN:  RECIPIENTS  OF  MONEY  PAYMENTS  AND  AMOUNT  OF  PAYMENTS,  BY  STATE.  MARCH  1969  i -Continual 
lExludes  vendor  paymenb  for  institutional  serviMs  in  intermadiate  ear*  facilitin  and  lor  medical  care  and  casM  receiving  only  such  ptymentsl 


Payments  to  recipients 


Percentage  change  from— 


Number  of 
families 


Number  of  recipients 


Total' 


Children 


Total 
anooont 


Average  per— 


February  1969  in 


March  196S I 


Family 


Recipient 


Number  of 
recipients 


Amount 


Number  of 
raciplents 


Amount 


■  621,000         6.478,000         4,815,000     <  $295, 066. 000  <  «71.  35 


«$42.90 


+1.6 


7.600 

30.100 

48,200 

51.400 

18,000 

26.100 

30,400 

3.100 

6,800 

2,500 

1,800 

51,100 

11,300 

259,000 

28.000 

2,700 

61.300 

23,100 

13,700 

8B,400 

38.600 

9.100 

10,100 

4.000 

28,600 

37,800 

8,100 

3,100 

410 

16.500 

23,100 

10.100 

21,300 

1.400 


27,600 
118.000 
179.000 
208.000 

64.700 
104.000 
124,000 

11,300 

26,400 

9,300 

7,200 

206.000 

44,800- 

1.012.000 

112,000 

10,400 
247,000 

87,600 

52.400 
369,000 
192.000 

35.400 

39,300 

14,600 
112,000 
172.000 
31,500 

11,800 
1,600 
67,000 
85.600 
89,100 
81,900 

5,200 


•+2. 1 


+16.0 


20,400 

90,700 

132,000 

156,000 

49,800 

86,000 

94.900 

8.600 

20.300 

7,100 

5,300 

153.000 

34,100 

726,000 

84,800 

7,900 

184,000 

65,800 

36,800 

268,000 

144,000 

25,700 

31,400 

11,000 

88,100 

132.000 

21,700 

8,400 

1.400 

51,600 

60,400 

62.000 

61.500 

3.900 


$830,000 

44,  703.  000 

11,400,000 

10,001,000 

3,604,000 

1,012,000 

3,309,000 

429,000 

992,000 

286,000 

322,000 

13. 429, 000 

1,375,000 

•80,315,000 

3.161.000 

506,000 

9, 796, 000 

2,977,000 

2, 173, 000 

17,704,000 

1,625,000 

1,787,000 

723,000 

667,000 

2,921,000 

3. 245, 000 

1,190,000 

580,000 

4/5,600 

2,427,000 

4, 147,  000 

2,313,000 

4,490,000 

1S8.000 


$109.80 

$3aoo 

156.40 

39.95 

236.55 

63.80 

194,60 

48.05 

199.70 

55.70 

38.75 

9.70 

108.95 

26.75 

14a  25 

37.90 

146.20 

37.60 

115.40 

30.85 

180.10 

44.80 

263.00 

65.30 

121.25 

30.65 

<  243. 15 

•  62.  75 

112,80 

28.15 

189.20 

48.70 

159.70 

39.60 

128.70 

33.95 

158.20 

41.50 

200.25 

48.05 

42.15 

8.45 

195.  35 

50.45 

71.65 

18.40 

168.45 

45.55 

102.10 

26.15 

85.85 

18.90 

147.65 

37.80 

185.70 

49.10 

114.40 

28.45 

146.  85 

36.25 

179.  55 

48.45 

114.95 

26.00 

211.10 

54.85 

135.  50 

36.25 

+3.9 

+.« 
+1.6 
+1.4 

+.8 
+1.0 
+1.3 
+4.3 

+.7 
+1.8 
+1.6 
+1.5 

+1.3 
+1.4 
+2.3 
+.6 
-.8 
+1.9 
+2.2 
+1.0 
+2.3 
+3.2 
+2.1 
+1.3 
+2.4 
+2.6 
+1.3 
+1.9 
+2.5 
+2.6 
-1.0 
+3.2 
-1.6 


+24. 


+4.2 

+1.7 

+.9 

+1.2 

+1.9 

+3.0 

+1.4 

+4.7 

+1.6 

+1.0 

+1.5 

+8.5 

-.1 

«+.9 

+1.9 

+2.1 

+.8 

-.8 

+3.3 

+1.3 

-.6 

+3.1 

+3.4 

+1.6 

+1.3 

+2.5 

+.7 

+1.6 

+.7 

+14.3 

+2.0 

-.4 

+2.1 

-.9 


+23.0 

+5.2 

+23.8 

+6.3 

+6.0 

+3.6 

+8.3 

+15.3 

+6.8 

+11.0 

+15.6 

+36.0 

+11.2 

+21.0 

+3.4 

+6.0 

+5.7 

-3.7 

+17.1 

+17.6 

+9.9 

+15.2 

+32.5 

+5.9 

+13.3 

+27.1 

+3.8 

+31.1 

+3.9 

+10.1 

+12.5 

-6.4 

+22.0 

+11.6 


+24.1 

+8,9 

+45.6 

+15.1 

+10.0 

+18.5 

+16.7 

+18.5 

+9.4 

-^11.8 

-1-20.8 

+53.6 

+11.4 

•+22.7 

+13.2 

+U.5 

+13.1 

-4.8 

+22.3 

+47.8 

-73.5 

+32.1 

+31.7 

-^16.6 

+13.3 

-16.2 

-^11.8 

4  41.5 

-3.7 

-30.5 

-20. 0 

-5.0 

35.6 

-5.5 


>  All  data  subject 
institutional  services 

>  Includes  as  recipn 
parent  in  families  in 
amount  ol  assistance. 

'  Includes  data  on  ilnemployed-parent  segment;  see  table  8. 


revision.  Data  inciude  nonmedical  vendor  payments  other  than  those  tor 
n  intermediate  care  facilities. 

ints  the  children  and  1  or  both  parents  or  1  caretaker  relative  other  than  a 
vhich  the  requirements  of  such  adults  were  considered  in  determining  the 


'Amount  includes  $17,258,000  representing  a  special  grant  ol  $25.00  per  person  issued  quarterly 
in  New  York  City.  The  average  payment  and  percentage  changes  exclude  this  amount.  IncludinJ 
this  amount  the  average  payments  would  be:  Total,  J182.00  and  $45.55  and  New  York  $309  70 
t":  ■  ,,??oi"''S'i'/,*!^c  '"eluding  one-third  of  this  amount  the  average  paymenb  would  be- 
Total,  $174.80  and  $43.75  and  New  York,  $265.70  and  $68.00  respectively 

•  Decrease  of  less  than  0.05  percent 

•  Increase  of  less  than  0.05  percent. 


THApDEUS   LUBERA 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    n.T.INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  13.  1969 

Mr.  PUCINaKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple in  my  congressional  district  were 
deeply  saddeiled  last  week  when  we 
learned  of  the  sudden  death  of  Thaddeus 
Lubera.  one  ol  truly  great  educators  of 
our  communltj  ■. 

Dr.  Lubera  vras  one  of  those  dedicated 
and  determin<d  public  servants  whose 
whole  life  was  devoted  toward  working 
in  education. 

There  are  vtry  few  people  in  my  dis- 
trict who  in  tie  last  30  years  have  not 
had  some  dealings  with  Dr.  Lubera.  He 
was  the  assistlnt  principal  at  the  high 
school  from  which  I  graduated  and  I 
well  recall  the  many  hours  we  spent  to- 
gether in  interesting  conversation  about 
education. 

For  a  brief  i)€riod,  Dr.  Lubera  served 
as  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  school 
system  and  wa$  most  highly  admired  for 
his  excellent  c<)ntribution. 

Dr.  Lubera  retired  in  December  1967. 

I  am  includliig  In  the  Record  today  a 
story  about  his]  death  which  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Trlbime. 

Mrs.  Pucln^i  joins  me  In  extending 
to  the  widow  »nd  his  two  sons  heart- 
felt sympathy. 

The  article  fbllows: 


Ex-Schools'  Cmzr  Litbera  Dks  at  Age  66 — 
Followed  Willis  as  Sttpekintendent 

Thaddeus  Lubera.  66,  of  3105  N.  Ruther- 
ford av.,  former  associate  school  superin- 
tendent and  acting  general  superintendent 
of  schools  after  the  retirement  of  Benjamin 
C.  Willis,  died  yesterday  of  a  heart  attack  in 
St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

As  an  associate  superintendent  since  1955. 
he  was  in  charge  of  instruction  at  all  north 
side  schools  and  was  the  oldest  associate 
superintendent  in  point  of  service.  He  served 
as  acting  superintendent  in  1966.  He  retired 
In  December,  1967. 

Om  rABM   WORK 

As  a  boy  Lubera  worked  12  hours  a  day 
in  the  fields  picking  onions  at  a  few  cents 
a  bushel.  He  was  graduated  from  a  Catholic 
grade  school  at  the  age  of  12,  the  old  Armour 
Institute  and  De  Paul  University. 

In  1935  he  became  an  assistant  principal 
and  helped  set  up  the  manual  training  pro- 
gram at  Wells  High  school.  Nine  years  later 
he  was  promoted  to  district  superintendent. 

While  district  superintendent  he  obtained 
a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  lectured  nights  at  De 
Paul  University. 

CHALLENGES    HAUSEX    REPOST 

In  1964  he  challenged  the  Hauser  report 
that  the  quality  of  schools  is  improved  when 
schools  are  integrated  by  saying  that  "race 
has  nothing  to  do  with  teaching  and  learn- 
ing. You  can't  be  pro-integration  or  pro- 
segregation,"  he  said.  "Tou  must  be  pro- 
children." 

Mass  for  Mr.  Lubera  will  be  said  Tuesday 
morning  in  St.  Ferdinand's  Catholic  church, 
5900  Barry  av.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Marlenne,  two  sons.  Gene  and  Richard,  and 
four  grandchildren. 


A  PULL  LIFE  AT  90 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
90-year-old  constituent  in  Provo,  Utah, 
has  just  completed  his  second  book,  a 
collection  of  odd  and  interesting  facts  of 
history.  In  the  course  of  his  long  career, 
Jacob  Coleman  has  been  an  educator, 
public  oflQcial.  newspaperman,  lawjer, 
and  an  insurance  counselor,  as  well  as  an 
enthusiastic  participant  in  community 
endeavors.  His  active  contribution  to 
civic  life  continues  through  "Letters  to 
the  Editor,"  and  in  his  lifelong  avocation 
of  helping  individuals  confront  and  over- 
come personal  difficulties  in  their  lives. 
This  amazing  nonagenarian  is  planning 
a  third  book,  as  mentioned  in  the  article 
about  him  by  N.  L.  Christensen  which 
appeared  in  the  July  6  issue  of  the  Daily 
Herald,  Provo,  Utah.  The  article  follows: 
Provo  Man  Writes  New  Book  at  Ace  90 
(By  N.  L.  Christensen) 

If  a  90-year-old  Is  supposed  to  stick  with 
his  rocking  chair,  then  Jacob  Coleman  of 
246  N.  100  E.  belles  the  tradition. 

At  four  score  and  ten  years,  this  energetic 
Provoan  has  Just  written  his  second  book. 

That's  only  part  of  the  story.  He's  still 
practicing  law  occasionally  and  handled  one 
of  his  biggest  probate  cases  Just  before  his 
last  birthday  Jan.  20. 
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FLOWER    GARDEN 

As  always,  he  still  rises  early,  does  his  own 
gardening,  and  takes  pride  in  growing  beau- 
tiful flowers. 

Despite  declining  eyesight,  aggravated  by 
the  dazzle  of  snow  in  bright  sun  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  he  keeps  up  on  current  events, 
reading  large-print  versions  of  the  New 
Tork  Times  and  Reader's  Digest  and  hav- 
ing the  Herald  read  to  him. 

His  idea  of  intelligent,  aggressive  and 
serviceable  citizenship  Is  participation  in 
community  affairs.  Formerly  he  took  a  more 
active  role  than  now,  but  occasionally  he 
still  pens  a  letter  to  the  editor  when  he  feels 
the  city  or  Its  officials  need  a  prod,  sugges- 
tion, or  commendation. 

Mr.  Coleman — lawyer.  Insurance  counselor, 
educator,  public  official,  and  newspaperman 
during  a  long  career  remains  fairly  cloee  to 
home  now  because  of  his  sight  problem  and 
Ultiess  of  his  wife,  Allle  Smoot  Coleman. 
patriotic-minded 

His  daughter,  Mrs.  Virgil  J.  (Aline)  Smith 
of  Boise,  on  an  extended  visit  here,  escorted 
Mr.  Coleman  to  the  public  memorial  serv- 
ice the  American  Legion  held  for  the  late 
President  Eisenhower.  But  he  begged  off  at 
the  Flag  Day  program  In  June  because  of  his 
wife's  illness.  "You'll  have  to  accept  my 
garden  as  proof  of  my  patriotism,"  he  smiled, 
referring  to  his  neat  rows  of  red,  white  and 
blue  petunias  which  were  blooming  beauti- 
fully. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coleman  celebrated  their 
69th  wedding  anniversary  June  22.  They 
didn't  make  a  big  fuss  about  it — Just  family 
members  present. 

The  Colemans'  five  children  are  Mrs.  Smith, 
whose  husband  is  an  insurance  executive; 
Dr.  James  Coleman,  Nairobi,  Kenya,  expert 
on  African  affairs  and  associate  director  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation;  Dr.  Sherman  S. 
Coleman,  head  of  the  department  of  ortho- 
pedic surgery  at  University  of  Utah  Medical 
Hospital;  Mrs.  John  R.  (Genevieve)  Walker, 
Salt  Lake  City,  whose  husband  is  executive 
director  of  the  Utah  Hospitals  Association; 
and  Mrs.  Fred  R.  (Martha)  Miner,  Stockton, 
Calif.,  who  heads  a  piano  school  and  whose 
husband  is  an  Insurance  executive. 

taught   SCHOOL 

Mrs.  Coleman,  prominent  in  her  own  right, 
was  a  school  teacher  as  a  young  woman.  A 
native  of  Provo,  she  Is  the  daughter  of  Abra- 
ham O.  Smoot  n,  a  one-time  state  senator, 
and  granddaughter  of  the  original  A.  O. 
Smoot,  pioneer  era  mayor,  stake  president, 
businessman,  and  chairman  of  the  Brlgham 
Young  Academy  board  of  trustees. 

The  Coleman  home  is  a  delight  to  visit, 
with  its  autistic  and  homey  atmosphere.  Some 
outstanding  art  (including  a  prize  painting 
by  the  late  O.  D.  Campbell  and  copies  of 
works  of  the  great  masters)  adorns  the  walls. 

The  book  Just  published  by  Mr.  Coleman 
Is  a  collection  of  "Odd  and  Interesting  Facts" 
of  history  which  he  researched.  Much  of  it 
he  wrote  laboriously  with  use  of  magnifying 
glass,  relying  on  his  daughter  Aline  for  the 
tN-ping.  He  Is  not  putting  the  small,  multi- 
grapher  volume  on  the  bookstands.  "I'm  Just 
using  it  for  gift  ptirjwses."  he  said.  Those 
lortiinate  enough  to  receive  copies  will  find 
Interesting  reading. 

Mr.  Coleman  wrote  his  first  book  at  age 
81.  a  hardback  volume  entitled,  "How  To 
Be  Well  Liked." 

He  was  bom  in  Nephl.  He  struggled  hard 
for  a  high  school  education  in  Salt  Lake  and 
e\en  harder  In  college  at  Stanford  University 
where  he  studied  law  and  became  editor  of 
the  literary  magazine  and  president  of  his 
class. 

NEPHI    CAREER 

At  age  21  he  built  his  parents  a  six-room 
home  at  Nephl.  While  in  Juab  County  he 
was  a  school  principal,  county  clerk- 
auditor,  city  Judge,  and  publisher  of  the 
weekly    newspaper    which    he    purchased. 
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After  hls_  marriage,  he  sold  the  news- 
paper and  moved  to  Provo.  Having  passed 
the  bar  examination  he  was  appointed 
Provo  City  Attorney,  a  poet  he  held  17 
years.  He  was  elected  vice  president  of  the 
State  Bar  Association  and  president  of  the 
Utah  County  group. 

His  long  civic  service  included  over  quar- 
ter of  a  century  with  the  Provo  Kiwanls  Club 
which  he  served  as  president,  in  committee 
posts,  and  as  Utah-Idaho  District  governor. 

He  has  been  a  member  or  officer  of  the 
Utah  Shade  Tree  Commission,  Tlmpanogos 
Knife  and  Fork  Club,  Utah  County  His- 
torical Society,  city  beautlfioetlon  commit- 
tee. Chamber  of  Commerce  committees,  PTA, 
etc. 

good  turn 

A  former  Boy  Scout  merit  badge  ex- 
aminer, Mr.  Coleman  tries  to  emulate  the 
scouts  by  doing  a  good  turn  each  day.  Along 
this  line  he  has  given  free  legal  aid  to 
poor  widows;  tried  to  get  divorce-bound 
couples  to  drop  their  complaints  and  live 
happily  together;  helped  prospective  alco- 
holics to  get  on  the  right  road  again;  and 
tried  to  save  youthful  first  offenders  from 
getting  a  criminal  record. 

"I've  always  tried  to  encourage  persons 
struggling  under  difficulty,"  he  says.  "I 
believe  we  can  have  heaven  on  earth  If 
we  leed  the  good  life  and  spread  good 
among  the  people." 

What  are  Mr.  Coleman's  future  plans? 
He  has  in  mind  a  third  book  about 
presidents  of  the  United  States.  Whether  he 
gets  to  the  project  will  depend  a  lot  on 
health — and  particularly  his  eyesight. 


JEWISH    COMMUNITY    CENTER    OF 
GREATER   WASHINGTON 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  request  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Public  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Jewish  Community  Center  of  Greater 
Washington  I  insert  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  letter  addressed  to 
me  dated  July  30, 1969. 

The  reason  for  this  is  to  inform  all 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  of  the  out- 
standing job  being  performed  by  the 
Jewish  Commimity  Center  and  the 
problems  that  may  be  involved  regard- 
ing changes  in  the  tax  laws  included  in 
the  tax  reform  bill  recently  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  letter,  in  full,  follows : 

Jewish  Community  Center 

OF  Greater  Washington, 
Rockville,  Md.,  July  30. 1969. 
Hon.  Joel  T.  Broyhill, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Broyrill:  As  you  are 
well  aware,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
is  now  prep>arlng  a  bill  to  reform  the  tax 
structure.  Among  the  tentative  provisions  of 
this  bill  are  changes  affecting  philanthropy. 
They  center  on  gilts  of  appreciated  property 
and  on  the  taxation  of  foundation  income. 

As  a  Director  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Center  of  Greater  Washington  and  chairman 
of  its  Public  Affairs  Committee  I  have  been 
asked  to  express  the  concern  of  our  Board 
and  our  membership  with  the  effect  these 
changes  would  have  on  non-profit,  public- 
service  institutions  such  as  ovirs. 

A  five  percent  tax  on  foundation  Income 
would  not  penalize  the  foundations.  They 
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would  simply  have  five  percent  lees  to  dis- 
tribute to  the  beneficiaries  which  depend  on 
them  for  survival.  We  urgently  request  that 
such  a  tax  either  be  eliminated  from  the 
bill  or,  m  the  alternative,  that  it  be  levied 
only  against  that  Income  which  is  surplus 
after  the  foundation  has  distributed  its 
grants  for  the  year.  This  would  encourage 
the  foundations  to  put  their  Income  back 
Into  circulation  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Here  in  the  Washington  area  we  have  a 
particular  problem.  The  Jewish  Community 
Foundation  was  established  to  raise  funds, 
plan  and  build  an  $8  million  complex  com- 
prised of  a  new  Jewish  Community  Center, 
Hebrew  Home  and  Jewish  Social  Service 
Agency.  This  unique  project  is  being  financed 
entirely  with  private  donation;.  Not  one  cent 
of  government  money  has  been  used.  A  tax 
on  the  Foundation's  Income,  or  one  which 
would  limit  the  donations  it  receives,  could 
be  disastrous. 

A  major  source  of  funds  for  organizations 
such  as  community  centers,  for  colleges  and 
universities  and  for  other  tax-exempt  public 
service  groups  is  the  gift  of  stocks,  real  estate 
or  other  appreciated  property.  At  a  time  when 
the  President  is  urging  greater  private  fi- 
nancial participation  to  help  with  this  coun- 
try's domestic  problems.  It  seems  singularly 
Inappropriate  to  discourage  these  urgently 
needed  donations.  Again,  those  who  suffer 
are  not  the  donors,  who  simply  will  not 
liquidate  those  properties  on  which  they  do 
not  want  to  pay  taxes,  but  rather  the  worthy 
recipients. 

I  hope  you  will  give  this  matter  your  closest 
attention.  Because  of  your  position  on  this 
all-important  committee  you  have  a  unique 
opi>ortunity  to  help  ensure  a  Just  solution  to 
these  problems. 
Sincerely, 

Lesley  Lowe  Israel, 
Chairman,  Public  Affairs  Committee. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
RABBI  SELWYN  D.  RUSLANDER,  OP 
DAYTON,  OHIO;  CLERGYMAN, 
CITIZEN,  PATRIOT 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on 
this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  the  mem- 
orj"  of  one  of  the  finest  men  I  have  ever 
been  privileged  to  know,  the  late  Rabbi 
Selwyn  D.  Ruslander,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Rabbi  Ruslander  died  on  July  18  after 
a  long  fight  against  cancer. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  and  long 
remembered  for  his  many  contributions 
to  so  many  causes.  A  personal  friend,  Sel 
was  a  person  of  great  intellect  and  com- 
passion, a  man  of  God  who  lived  and 
exemplified  the  Ten  Commandments.  He 
was  gentle,  perceptive,  courteous,  and  so 
highly  regarded  by  so  many  in  the 
greater  Dayton  area  that  his  impact  lit- 
erally was  immeasurable. 

Rabbi  Ruslander  was  active  in  social 
and  civil  rights  programs  in  our  com- 
munity and  was  one  of  the  foimders  of 
the  Dayton  Human  Relations  Coimcil  in 
1962.  He  also  was  a  board  member  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  president  of  the 
Dayton  Urban  League,  chairman  of  the 
Montgomery  Coimty  Juvenile  Court  Ad- 
visory Council,  and  the  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Planning  Council's  Casework  Study 
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Committee,  ind  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
Youth  Cominisslon. 

To  cite  one  of  the  many  examples  of 
his  counties^  prbgresslve  activities,  he 
helped  to  crjeate  a  reUgrloua  dialog  be- 
tween members  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  faiths. 

The  Montgomery  County  Medical  So- 
first  recipient  of  the  Dayton-Miami  Val- 
ciety  honored  him  In  1965  for  "his  in- 
spired leadership  in  religious  and  social 
welfare  programs."  In  1962.  he  was  the 
ley  AFL-CIO,  Meritorious  Citizen  Award. 
The  University  of  Dayton,  a  Catholic  in- 
stitution, conferred  on  him  an  honorary 
doctor  of  humanities  degree  last  year  for 
"long,  continuous,  and  imselflsh  service 
to  the  Dayton  community  and  mankind 
in  general." 

Perhaps  hl^  own  words  Indicate  more 
clearly  the  kl<»d  of  man  Rabbi  Ruslander 
was.  Several  years  ago,  he  commented 
about  the  changes  being  experienced  In 
the  second  half  of  the  20th  century : 

Were  living j  In  probably  the  most  radi- 
cally revolutionary  period  in  the  age  of  man. 
UnderstandlngJ  compassion,  Justice  and 
-mercy;.  Justice!  with  mercy  and  respect  for 
_bum»o.dlgnltyjand  the  human  personality — 
these  are  still  jthe  moral  values  .  .  .  which 
are  necessary  it  there  Is  to  be  any  dialogue 
in  the  tension  of  revolutionary  change. 

Rabbi  RusHander  was  bom  in  Pitts- 
burgh. He  graduated  with  honors  from 
the  Universitjy  of  Cincinnati  in  1930. 
After  complet^g  his  studies  at  the  He- 
brew Union  iCoUege  in  Cincinnati  he 
graduated  anq  was  ordained  a  rabbi  in 
1935.  I 

His  first  congregation  was  in  Port 
Arthur.  Tex.  Be  later  became  associate 
director  of  thfe  Hillel  Foundation  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  In  1939  he  became 
director  of  yoiith  activities  for  the  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

During  Worid  War  n,  he  served  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  asja  chaplain  from  1942  to 
1946.  After  s^'ving  as  an  instructor  at 
the  Navy  Ch»  plain  School  at  William 
and  Mary  Coljege  in  Williamsburg,  Va.. 
he  was  assigiied  in  1943  to  the  U.S. 
Eighth  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  With 
that  duty,  he  became  the  first  Jewish 
chaplain  ever  ;o  be  assigned  to  a  combat 
fleet. 

After  the  wa  r  he  was  the  acting  senior 
chaplain  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Sta- 
tion in  Illinoi^.  He  left  the  service  as  a 
lieutenant  conimander  but  remained  ac- 
tive in  the  NaVal  Reserve,  attaining  the 
rank  of  captai  i  and  becoming  the  high- 
est ranking  Jewish  chaplain. 

He  became  i  ssociate  spiritual  director 
of  the  South  Shore  Temple  in  Chicago 
when  he  left  a(  tive  duty  and  in  1947.  and 
later  that  yeaij  came  to  Dayton. 

In  1961  Ratbi  Ruslander  was  named 
chairman  of  t  le  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis  Chaplaincy  Commit- 
tee. The  year  before  he  had  been  chosen 
chaplain  for  the  National  Jewish  War 
Veterans  and  was  also  National  Chap- 
lain for  the  Sii  ma  Alpha  Mu  Fraternity. 
He  lectured  extensively  in  the  area, 
including  the  University  of  Dayton, 
where  h  developed  the  Judiac  studies 
Diogram  at  Wr  ight  State  University,  and 
in  various  Cadholic  and  Protestant  re- 
ligious classes. 

Sel  was  a  :  ormer  president  of  the 
Community  Wiilfare  Council:  vice  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Association  of 
Reform  Rabbis,  embracing  five  States; 
and  a  director  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Temple  Youth.  He  received  the  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Humanitarian  Award  last  No- 
vember for  his  work  for  Israel  and  his 
community  activities.  He  was  a  coin- 
corporator  of  the  Cultural  Development 
Brotherhood  of  Greater  Dayton  and  he 
was  known  to  seek  college  scholarships 
for  needy  and  deserving  students  of  any 
religion.  It  was  said  that  rarely  did  any- 
one discover  the  identity  of  his  advocate. 

To  his  widow.  Marguerite,  and  his 
three  daughters  and  brother,  my  wife 
and  I  extend  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  foregoing  it  is 
obvious  that  Rabbi  Selwsm  Ruslander 
was  no  ordinary  man.  He  was  many 
things  and  above  all  a  clergyman,  a  citi- 
zen, and  a  patriot,  who  devoted  his  life 
to  his  fellow  man. 

May  he  rest  In  peace. 


August  13,  1969  I  A^lgy^t  1^>  ^^^^ 
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test,  for  to  do  so  would  be  not  only  to 
abandon  800  of  our  fellow  Americans,  but 
also  the  wives  and  families  who  depend 
on  them. 


TREATMENT  OP  PRISONERS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OF   AUISKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  13.  1969 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  war 
is  a  generally  deplorable  situation  has 
long  been  accepted.  With  this  premise, 
honorable  men  set  about  long  ago  to  curb 
some  of  the  atrocities  of  war.  One  of 
their  more  notable  accomplishments  has 
been  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949.  In 
seeking  to  make  the  business  of  war 
a  more  humane  thing,  the  convention  has 
dealt  with  nearly  all  aspects  of  organized 
conflict,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  proper  treatment  of  prison- 
ers of  war  by  belligerents. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  be  brief.  It  was  5 
years  ago  August  5  that  the  first  Ameri- 
can plane  was  shot  down  over  North 
Vietnam.  As  of  this  week,  there  are  con- 
firmed reports  of  348  Americans  held 
captive  by  Hanoi,  and  indications  are 
that  they  hold  another  450  men.  This 
raises  the  total  to  approximately  800 
Americans  incarcerated  by  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  regime. 

It  might  seem  natural  to  assume  that 
the  North  would  treat  these  prisoners 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  Hanoi  regime  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  comply  with  even  the  most 
fundamental  of  these  requests  such  as 
release  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  neutral 
inspection  of  their  POW  camps,  and  the 
free  flow  of  mail  to  and  from  these 
men.  In  fact.  North  Vietnam  has  stead- 
fastly refused  to  even  publish  the  names 
of  those  Americans  held  prisoner. 

Gentlemen,  this  behavior  is  inexcus- 
able and  can  be  tolerated  no  longer.  We 
ask  only  that  these  Americans  be  granted 
their  basic  human  rights,  but  so  far  the 
North  has  ignored  these  pleas.  Now  is  the 
time  for  definitive  action.  We,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America, 
must  follow  whatever  course  is  necessary 
In  order  to  force  North  Vietnam  to  com- 
ply with  the  civilized  standards  of  treat- 
ment for  prisoners  of  war.  We  dare  not 
fail  to  act,  to  add  our  voice  to  the  pro- 


WILSHIRE  BAR  ASSOCIATION  COM- 
MEMORATES  WOMEN  LAWYERS 
CENTENNIAL 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALXFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  share  in  the  recent 
commemoration  by  the  Wilshlre  Bar  As- 
sociation of  Los  Angeles  of  the  Women 
Lawyers  Centennial,  by  including  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point  the 
text  of  a  letter  from  Adele  I.  Springer, 
program  chairman  of  the  Wilshlre  Bar 
Association,  and  past  president  of  the 
National  Associataion  of  Women  Law- 
yers, together  with  an  article  on  the 
Women  Lawyers  Centennial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wllshire  Press,  and  an 
address  entitled,  "Belles,  Courts,  and 
Kings"  by  U.S.  Ninth  Circiiit  Court  of 
Appeals  Judge  Shirley  Hufstedler: 

WiLSHiRE  Bar  Association. 
Hon.  Edward  R.  Roybal, 
Cannon  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Roybal:  You  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  a  significant  event 
was  featured  la  your  Congressional  District 
recently,  honoring  the  14  Women  Judges  of 
Los  Angeles,  In  tribute  to  the  "Women  Law- 
yers Centennial",  commemorating  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  first  woman's  admission 
to  thf  Bar;  smd  that  a  very  Important  speech 
was  made  on  this  occasion  by  Judge  Shirley 
Hufstedler  of  the  U.S.  Ninth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  the  nation's  highest  ranking 
woman  Judge,  the  only  woman  on  any  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  the  second  woman 
In  history  to  serve  as  a  federal  appellate 
Judge. 

Her  address  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  best 
speeches  on  the  subject  of  minorities'  cen- 
tury struggle  for  equality   and  Justice. 

The  objective  of  this  centennial  celebra- 
tion by  the  National  Association  of  Women 
Lawyers,  and  the  observance  of  the  local 
Wllshire  Bar  Association,  served  more  than 
a  merely  commemorative  purpose.  It  empha- 
sized, as  an  example  to  the  present-day  gen- 
eration, that  past  generations  overcame  dis- 
criminations by  peaceful  means,  through  the 
legislative  and  Judicial  process,  and  not  by 
violence.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  this 
event  can  serve  to  Impress  upon  others  the 
important  role  of  women,  and  the  Importance 
of  law  and  order  In  overcoming  discrimi- 
nations. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Adele  I.  Springer. 
Program  Chairman.  Wilshire  Bar  Association. 

Salute  Given  14  Women  Judges 
An  unprecedented  assemblage  of  the  14 
women  Judges  of  Los  Angeles,  representing 
a  formidable  array  of  Judicial  womanpower, 
graced  the  dais  at  a  luncheon  Tuesday  In  the 
Windsor  Hotel. 

Proclaimed  by  the  City  Council  as  "Women 
Judges  Day  "  in  Los  Angeles,  the  event  was 
hosted  by  the  preponderantly  male  Wllshire 
Bar  Association  In  tribute  to  the  Women  Law- 
yers Centennial. 

The  event  honoring  the  distaff  side  of  the 
Judiciary  commemorated  the  lOOth  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  woman's  admission  to  the 
Bar  In  1869.  A  hlghUght  of  the  observance 


is  the  progress  of  the  women  members  of  the 
ludlclary  In  Los  Angeles,  not  only  topping 
ill  other  cities  In  the  number  of  women  on 
the  bench  but  also  outranking  others. 

The  nation's  highest  ranking  woman  Judge, 
Shirley  Hufstedler,  the  only  woman  on  any 
0  S  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  second 
woman  in  history  to  serve  on  the  federal  ap- 
pellate bench,  addressed  the  meeting  on  the 
subject  of   "Benes,  Courts  and  Kings." 

•  Their  Honors. "  in  addition  to  the  federal 
Judge,  included:  State  Appellate  Court  Jus- 
tice Mildred  LUUe:  Superior  Court  Judges 
Kathleen  Parker  and  Elisabeth  E.  Zeigler; 
and  Municipal  Court  Judges  Leila  Bulgrln, 
Noel  Cannon,  Rosemary  M.  Dunbar,  Joan 
Dempsey  Klein.  Bonnie  Lee  Martin,  Mary  Q. 
Bogan.  Betty  Jo  Sheldon,  Valno  Spencer  and 
Mary  E.  Waters.  Also  Included  in  the  hon- 
orees  were  retired  Municipal  Judge  May 
Lahey,  the  first  woman  appointed  as  Judge 
in  Los  Angeles,  who  served  50  years  on  the 
bench. 

•This  Judge-studded  centennial  celebra- 
tion gathering  Is  not  merely  commemora- 
tive," said  Wllshire  Bar  president  Kenneth  E. 
Lynch.  "The  honored  guests  are  living  sym- 
bols of  the  theme.  When  women  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  Law  Schools  a  century  ago 
and  were  denied  the  right  of  a  license  In  the 
profession,  because  of  sex  discrimination, 
they  did  not  set  fire  to  the  school  buildings, 
but  achieved  "equality  and  Justice  through 
the  legislative  and  Judicial  process." 

He  added  that  by  peaceful  means  women 
achieved  an  Important  role  not  only  In  the 
legal  profession  but  also  In  the  other  fields. 
Other  representatives  of  the  "century  of 
progress"  Invited  as  special  guests  Included 
the  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Women's 
Medical  Society,  Dr.  Unda  K.  Morlmoto.  and 
the  Wllshire  Chamber  of  Commerce's  first 
woman  president,  Margaret  Burk  (a  sister  of 
Superior  Judge  James  D.  Tante). 

The  Wllshire  Bar  Association's  program 
chairman,  Adele  I.  Springer,  past  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Women  Lawyers, 
pointed  out: 

•It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  Statue  of  Jus- 
tice, throughout  the  ages,  has  universally 
been  symbolized  by  a  woman." 


Belles,  Cottrts.  and  Kings 
Mourning  for  the  assassinated  President 
had  stilled.  There  was  a  restlessness  In  the 
land  and  outcropplngs  of  violence.  But  there 
was  optimism.  A  bull  market  surged  on  Wall 
Street  and  factories  were  chattering  14 
hours  a  day.  A  group  of  women  went  to  the 
polls  m  South  Pass  City.  A  woman  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar. 

The  assassinated  President  was  Abraham 
Lincoln.    The    stirring    people    were    freed 
slaves  making  their  way  from  shattered  plan- 
tations   toward    strange    new    lives    In    the 
cities.     They     were     European     Immigrants 
squeezing  through  EUU  Island  and  Into  the 
ghettos  of  New  York.  They  were  the  adven- 
turers, fugitives,  miners,  and  sodbusters  mi- 
grating to  the  western  frontiers.  The  stock 
market   was   rising   toward   the   shuddering 
crash    of   '73.   There   was   violence   as   trade 
unionism  caught  fire  In  the  factories  where 
workers — men,    women,    and    children — la- 
bored 14  hovirs  a  day.  South  Pass  City  was  a 
roaring    Wyoming    mining    town    and    the 
ladles  who  went  to  the  polls  were  the  first 
American  women  permitted  to  cast  a  vote. 
Belle  A.  Mansfield,  armed  with  a  Judgment 
from  the  Iowa  Supreme  Court,  became  the 
first  woman  lawyer.  The  year  was  1869. 

The  view  from  a  distance  of  100  years  U 
vast,  so  vast  that  the  Individual  Images 
merge  and  blur.  We  tend  now  to  see  the 
efforts  of  women  to  obtain  civil  rights,  to 
shed  the  disabilities  of  coverture,  to  Join 
trade  unions,  to  get  an  education,  and  to 
seek  entrance  into  the  professions  as  a  pallid 
struggle  totally  removed  from  our  own  day 
and  wholly  incomparable  to  the  present  bat- 
tle of  black  people  to  win  first-class  citizen- 


ship. That  Impression  is  enhanced  when  we 
look  at  the  pictures  of  the  women  who  led 
the  women's  rights  movement.  We  see  the 
whalebone  rigidity  of  the  figures,  the  bloom- 
ers and  the  bustles,  the  cast-iron  coiffures 
and  the  frozen  eyes.  And  we  laugh.  They  are 
grotesque.  We  mirthfully  dismiss  them  and 
their  causes,  unable  to  perceive  behind  the 
silent  and  ludicrous  portraits  the  suffering, 
the  courage,  the  intelligence,  and  the  toil 
that  was  the  reality  of  their  lives. 

I  am  going  to  talk  briefly  today  about  some 
of  those  women  and  some  of  their  causes, 
and  I  hope  thereby  to  hold  a  candlepower 
of  light  to  our  own  time. 

Let  us  go  back  a  little  before  the  Civil  War, 
when  the  women's  rights  cause  began  stir- 
ring. Remember  that  at  that  Ume  women 
were  not  only  disenfranchised,  they  were 
locked  by  custom  and  law  Into  a  system  of 
cultivated  Inferiority.  Education.  pubUc  or 
private,  was  available  to  the  elite,  and  women 
were  not  Included  In  that  class. 

Female  education,  beyond  grammar  school, 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to  private 
seminaries,  the  curricula  of  which  went  little 
beyond  china  painting  and  advanced  potato 
boiling.  It  was  widely  assumed  that  any 
stronger  subject  matter  would  overtax  the 
frail  and  simple  minds  of  the  sex.  No  uni- 
versity admitted  women  until  1833.  when 
Oberlln  was  established  and  opened  Its 
classes  to  all  qualified  students.  The  aca- 
demic menu  at  that  time  consisted  of  pretty 
simple  fare.  No  sturdier  curricula  was  any- 
where avaUable  to  women  until  Vassar  was 
founded  almost  30  years  later. 

The  efforts  of  women  factory  workers  to 
better  their  appalling  lot  by  union  activity 
was  ruthlessly  put  down.  Wages  for  women 
textile  workers  averaged  $1.50  per  week  and 
the  hours  ran  from  121/2  to  16  per  day.  Men 
earned  over  twice  as  much  for  the  same  or 

lesser  labor. 

The  plight  of  married  woman  was  worse 
from  a  legal  standpoint  than  was  that  of  her 
single  sister.  Upon  marriage,  the  legal  per- 
sonalities of  the  hubsand  and  wUe  merged, 
and  the  wife's  disappeared.  She  was  Incapaci- 
tated from  property  ownership,  with  Insig- 
nificant exceptions.  She  could  not  contract 
or  sue,  or  be  sued.  She  had  no  legal  control 
over  her  own  earnings,  or  the  clothes  she 
wore,  even  if  her  husband  were  profligate  or 
incompetent.  White  women  were  privileged, 
of  course.  In  comparison  with  black  women. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  there  were 
in  this  country  4.000.000  slaves  of  whom  at 
least  half  were  women. 

The  women's  rights  movement  was  in 
reality  a  human  rights  movement.  It  Just 
happened  that  the  humans  were  women.  The 
movement  was  launched  on  a  heady  mixture 
of  abolition  and  booze.  The  ladles  were  for 
the  flrst  and  against  the  second. 

Women  flrst  crossed  the  silence  barrier  in 
the  cause  of  abolition.  Until  then  the  dictates 
of  custom  and  the  dicta  of  St.  Paul  combined 
to  exclude  any  women  from  public  speaking. 
The  sole  exception  was  found  In  the  Society 
of  Friends  who  alone  permitted  speaking  parts 
to    women.    The    peaceful    Quakers    can    be 
charged  with  letting  loose  upon  an  unpre- 
pared world  the  fiery  Grimk6  sisters.  Sarah 
and  Angelina.  The  girls  were  daughters  of  a 
South  Carolina  slaveholdlng  family,  and  both 
of    them    in    childhood    had    developed    an 
abiding  loathing  of  slavery  and  all  Its  works. 
After  moving  to  Philadelphia,  the  gU-ls  Joined 
the  Quakers.  From  speaking  at  Quaker  meet- 
ings   the  Griink6s  branched  out  to  ladles 
parlor    meetings.   These   soon    outgrew    the 
parlors  and  flowed  Into  churches,  where  the 
Grimkes  found  themselves  speaking  against 
slavery  to  men  as  well  as  women.  The  public 
notoriety  of  their  unseemly  conduct  deto- 
nated a  storm  of  protest,  most  particularly 
including  vitriolic  denunciations  by  the  Prot- 
estant clergy.  Angelina  collapsed  physicaUy 
under  the  strain  and  lapsed  into  silence  for 
many  years.  Sarah  came  out  swinging.  Her 
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voice  and  her  pen  remained  constant  In  the 
cause.  It  was  the  GrimkAs  who  broke  the 
platform  traU  for  a  long  Ust  of  famous 
women  orators.  Including  Lucy  Stone. 
Lucretia  Mott.  Sojourner  Truth,  and  Susan 

Anthony.  _.. 

Of  these  women  none  was  more  remark- 
able than  Sojourner  Truth.  She  was  bom 
a  slave  In  a  small  town  on  the  Hudson  River. 
Her  master  forced  her  Into  a  marriage  from 
which  he  harvested  her  crop  of  13  chll^n. 
Sojourner   was   a   lifelong   illiterate.   When 
New  York  freed  Its  slaves,  Sojourner  went  to 
New  York  City,  flrst  as  a  domestic  worker 
and  then  as  an  abolitionist  and  a  champion 
of  rights  for  women.  She  became  known  as 
one  of  the  most  dynamic  and  moving  speak- 
ers of  the  day.  Here  Is  a  sample.  In  1861  she 
attended    a    women's   rights    convention    In 
Ohio.  The  women  were  being  heckled  and 
Jeered.    A    clergyman    had    Just    delivered    a 
speech  ridiculing  the  notion  of  extending  suf- 
frage to  women,  emphasizing  the  weakness 
and  helplessness  of  the  sex.  Amidst  hissing; 
and  stamping,  Sojourner  moved  to  the  plat- 
form, laid  her  old  bonnet  at  the  chairman's 
feet,  and  from  the  pulpit  here  is  what  she 
said: 

"The  man  over  there  says  women  need  to 
be  helped  Into  carriages  and  lifted  over 
ditches,  and  to  have  the  best  place  anywhere. 
Nobody  ever  helps  me  Into  carriages  or  over 
puddles,  or  gives  me  the  best  place — and  ain't 
I  a  woman? 

"Look  at  my  arm!  I  have  ploughed  and 
planted  and  gathered  Into  barns,  and  no  man 
could  head  me — and  ain't  I  a  woman? 

"I  could  work  as  much  and  eat  as  much  as 
a  man — when  I  could  get  It — and  bear  the 
lash  as  well — and  ain't  I  a  woman? 

"I  have  borne  thirteen  children,  and  seen 
most  of  'em  sold  into  slavery,  and  when  I 
cried  out  with  my  mother's  grief,  none  but 
Jesus  heard  me — and  ain't  I  a  woman?  " 

Sojourner's  cry  was  heard  but  it  was  heard 
only  as  an  Indictment  of  slavery.  Many  years 
were  to  pass  before  the  pangs  of  conscience 
could  be  converted  Into  a  real  force  In  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  for  Negroes  or  for  women 
of  any  color. 

Indeed,    with    the    passage    of    the    13th 
Amendment  abolishing  slavery  the  steam  of 
the    women's    movement    was    largely    dis- 
sipated. The  remaining  cause  to  which  the 
women    were    yoked    was    temperance.    The 
suffragette  leaders  made  a  measured  decision 
to  continue  In  tandem  with  temperance  to 
pick  up  the  support  which  the  prohibition- 
ists could  offer.  It  was  a  strategic  error  of 
major  proportions  for  the  suffragettes.  The 
notion  that   all   those  dedicated   teetotalers 
would  vote  gave  the  liquor  interests  severe 
attacks    of    the    vapors.    They    rallied    their 
higher  proof  spirits  and  large  rolls  of  cash 
and  poured  both  in  quantities  into  fight  after 
fight  successfully  defeating  suffrage  for  more 
than  50  years.  Typical  was  the  Calllornla  ex- 
perience in  the  1896  campaign.  Ten  days  be- 
fore the  election,  the  Uquor  Dealers  League 
met    In   San   Francisco   to   dUcuss   how    the 
ladles  could  be  kept  at  bay.  They  resolved  to 
•take  such  steps  as  were  necessary  to  protect 
their   interests."   Precisely   what   steps   were 
taken  Is  not  on  record.  But  the  reeult  is.  The 
suffrage  amendment  carried  the  state  han- 
dily   except  for  San  Francisco  and  Alameda 
counties.   Those  thirsty   citizens   cast   27,399 
votes    against    suffrage,     which     were    Just 
enough  to  kill  the  amendment. 

When  we  left  Bella  Mansfield  crossing  the 
bar  m  1869,  we  might  have  assumed  that  the 
door  she  opened  yielded  more  easily  to  others 
of  her  persuasion.  The  assumption  is  wrong. 
While  Bella  was  tucking  her  Judgment  into 
her  reticule.  Myra  Bradwell  was  studying  for 
the  bar  In  Illinois.  Myra  passed  the  bar,  but 
not  the  bench.  Her  experience  was  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  usually  happened  to  women  who 
transgressed  the  assumed  social  order  in  the 
name  of  employment,  or  suffrage,  or  civil 
liberties. 
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Myrs  was  qrlght  and  ambitious.  She  was 
also  married.  She  took  her  cause  to  the  Illi- 
nois Supreme  Court  and  presented  a  good 
lawyerlike  argument  for  her  admission.  The 
court  huffed  and  puffed  Its  way  through  a 
rejection  of  her  statutory  arguments  and 
then  took  off]  in  a  flight  of  rhetoric  about 
the  wickedness  of  permitting  frail  woman- 
kind to  be  ez|>oeed  to  the  horrors  of  coxirt- 
room  combat.  Tush!  It  was  enough  to  make 
a  feller  miss  ijbe  spittoon. 

Undaunted, I  Myra  trundled  her  cause  to 
the  United  Sl|ates  Supreme  Court.  Without 
any  overt  emdtlonallsm,  the  majority  of  the 
Court  dlspatcBed  Myra  for  want  of  a  federal 
question.  Not  I  so  Mr.  Justice  Bradley.  Here 
are  some  excepts  from  his  si>eclally  conciu'- 
rlng  opinion :   I 

"It  certainljj  cannot  be  affirmed,  as  a  his- 
torical fact,  tnat  .  .  .   |  the  right  of  females 
to  pursue  any  [lawful  employment  for  a  live- 
lihood']  has  eter  been  established  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  privileges  and  Immunities 
of  the  sex.  On  [the  contrary,  the  civil  law.  as 
well  as  nature  [herself,  has  always  recognized 
a  wide  difference  In  the  respective  spheres 
and  destinies  cjf  man  and  woman.  Man  is.  or 
should  be,  wo4ian's  protector  and  defender. 
The  natural  ahd   proper  timidity  and  deli- 
cacy which   baongs   to   the  female  sex  evi- 
dently unfits  li  for  many  of  the  occupations 
-of  clili  life      I  .  The  harmony,   not  to  say 
4denU(ji.  of  Interests  and  views  which  belong, 
or  should  belong,  to  the  family  Institution  Is 
repugnant  to  tlie  Idea  of  a  woman  adopting  a 
distinct  and  independent  career  from  that  of 
her  husband.  .  .  . 

"It  Is  true  tllat  many  women  are  unmar- 
ried and  not  aifected  by  any  of  the  duties, 
complications,  ind  Incapacities  arising  out  of 
the  married  state,  but  these  are  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule.  The  paramount  destiny  and 
mission  of  a  woman  are  to  fulfill  the  noble 
and  benign  offiies  of  wife  and  mother.  This 
Is  the  law  of  the  Creator.  And  the  rules  of 
civil  society  miist  be  adapted  to  the  general 
constitution  of  things,  and  cannot  be  based 
up)on  exceptlcmai  cases."' 

What  Impelled  Bradley's  performance? 
Could  he  hate  been  unaware  that  there 
were  then  more  than  325,000  women  factory 
hands  working  i  under  conditions  anything 
but  dainty?  That  thousands  of  women  per- 
formed hard  physical  labor  on  the  farms  and 
In  the  fields  dlurlng  the  Civil  War?  That 
frontier  women  had  been  and  still  were 
working  side  by  side  with  their  husbands 
under  grueling  land  often  perilous  circum- 
stances? That  women  were  Indeed  under- 
taking courses  pf  study  as  arduous  as  his 
own,  albeit  in  f^wer  numbers  than  men? 

Impossible.  Mil.  Justice  Bradley  was  neither 
111  informed  norliU  educated.  He  knew  from 
his  own  chlldhofd  on  an  impoverished  farm 
that  Ms  mothe<  and  his  grandmother  had 
not  led  delicate  lives,  and  he  knew  from  his 
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own  law  practice 
workers 

Then  why  did 


•Brad well  v. 
139  (1872). 


the  conditions  of  American 


Mr.  Justice  Bradley  orate 
about  men's  hovering  protectively  around 
those  helpless  wtimen? 

way  because  he  passion- 
ately believed  thjat  God,  not  man,  had  pre- 
scribed women's  I'ole  down  to  the  last  comma 
In  the  script,  thit  natural  law  dictated  that 
women  were  bort  timid,  delicate,  and  simple 
minded,  and  tha  t  women  who  did  not  be- 
have that  way  w<re  either  biological  curiosi- 
ties or  the  victlns  of  mankind's  Inexcusable 
rebellion  against  God.  According  to  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Bradley.  Goi's  only  directive  to  man 
was  that  man  should  protect  and  defend 
woman.  Otherwlae,  man  was  on  his  own.  It 
did  not  strUe  Mi.  Justice  Bradley  as  odd 
that  God  had  gene  to  all  that  trouble  for 
women  and  had  ^ot  done  as  much  for  man. 
Mr.  Justice  Brajdley's  problem  was  that  he 
confused   the  slgpa  of  a  culture  with  the 
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signs  of  the  Creator,  and  he  mistook  man's 
laws  few  the  laws  of  nature. 

He  was  caught  up  in  the  thralldom  of 
mythology,  by  which  I  mean  the  adoption  of 
a  series  of  assumptions,  only  partly  articu- 
lated, which  are  not  objectively  true,  but 
which  are  treated  as  If  they  were  true.  He 
had  lots  of  co(np«ny. 

Mankind  has  always  clung  to  Its  myths 
with  greater  tenacity  than  It  has  to  any- 
thing else.  And  no  myths  have  been  more 
pervasive  and  endtuing  than  those  which 
assure  the  dominant  members  of  a  society 
that  their  positions  are  secure,  and  even  Just, 
and  which  tell  the  servient  members  why 
it  is  not  only  their  destiny,  but  their  duty 
to  remain  where  they  are.  Into  this  category 
fall  the  mild  and  relatively  short-lived  myth 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  the  powerful 
and  persistent  myths  of  sexual  and  racial 
superiorities  and  Inferiorities. 

The  reasons  for  the  strength  and  longevity 
of  the  mjrths  of  racial  and  sexual  inleriority 
are  myriad.  I  shall  mention  but  a  few. 

Myths  of  this  kind  fill  emotional  needs  and 
accordingly  are  charged  with  a  great  deal  of 
emotional  voltage.  One  of  those  needs  Is 
relief  of  man's  perpetual  anxiety  about  who 
he  is  and  what  he's  doing  here.  Belief  in  the 
mythology  of  superiority  and  inferiority  as- 
suages some  of  that  anxiety  by  assuring  one 
that  his  place  is  somehow  ordained  and  that 
he  need  accept  no  responsibility  for  his  lot. 
There  is  in  that  belief  comfort  to  the  power- 
ful, who  may  need  It  the  least.  But  there  Is 
also  some  comfort  to  those  who  are  on  the 
lower  rungs  of  the  ladder.  For  Instance,  a 
serf  in  feudal  England  needed  no  tranquil- 
izers to  prevent  his  worrying  about  whether 
he  made  the  right  career  choice. 

Really  enduring  myths  are  always  sup- 
ported by  elements  of  plausibility.  No  one 
would  ever  have  beUeved  that  the  earth  was 
flat,  if  It  did  not  appear  so  to  the  earth- 
bound.  No  one  would  have  believed  that 
women  were  Innately  men's  Intellectual  in- 
feriors had  women  consistently  excelled  in 
the  intellectual  community.  Mr.  Justice 
Bradley  had  history  and  the  view  from 
1872  on  his  side  when  he  observed  that 
women  were  evidently  unfit  for  occupations 
beyond  the  most  menial.  Why  bother  to  ask: 
How  come?  He  knew  that  the  reason  was  the 
Inherent  fralllties  of  the  sex. 

What  Bradley  actually  saw  was  the  result 
of  the  power  of  myths  to  generate  their  own 
kind  of  reality.  We  know  that  If  one  believes 
that  a  human  being  is  inferior  and,  acting 
on  that  belief,  tells  that  human  being  early 
enough  and  often  enough  about  his  In- 
feriority, he  fulfills  the  beUef,  regardless 
of  the  treasures  with  which  he  was  bom. 
And  if  a  society  implements  the  same  beUef 
by  closing  off  to  the  same  child  all  resources 
from  which  he  could  sustain  Intellectual 
nourishment,  his  Intellectual  yield  will  be 
as  barren  as  society  expected. 

For  centuries  women  were  told  that  they 
were  unfit  for  anything  other  than  menial 
labor,  except  the  wives  of  the  very  rich  who 
were  told  that  they  weren't  suited  for  any 
labor  at  all.  Most  women  believed  what  they 
were  told.  But  for  those  women  who  were 
unconvinced,  society  mostly  saw  to  it  that 
the  escape  hatches  were  not  only  guarded 
but  bolted.  The  surprising  thing  is  not  that 
most  women  accomplished  Uttle  beyond  the 
walls  of  their  homes  or  the  looms  of  the 
mills,  but  that  any  women  did  more  than 
that. 

Justice  Bradley  and  his  ilk  succeeded  In 
squelching  Myra  and  many  of  her  sisters  In 
law.  but  the  Genlls.  once  released,  could  not 
be  induced  to  return  to  their  bottles. 

The  ladles  kept  on  marching,  picketing,  and 
petitioning.  Susan  Anthony,  that  indomitable 
spirit,  continued  her  needlework  on  Con- 
gress. Maude  Park  Woods  and  Carrie  Chap. 
man  Catt  spent  years  organizing  suffragettes 
and  training  nec^hytes  in  the  art  of  assault 
on  the  power  structure.  One  of  those  neo- 


irfiytes  was  Florence  Allen.  Florence  gradu- 
ated from  Western  Reserve  University  In  1904 
After  completing  graduate  studies  in  Berlin 
and  in  Cleveland,  she  emtered  the  University 
of  Chicago  Law  School.  She  finished  law 
school  at  N.Y.U.  During  her  New  York  stay 
she  became  active  in  suffrage.  She  returned  to 
Ohio  as  a  seasoned  suffrage  campaigner,  she 
built  a  major  suffrage  organization  In  Ohio 
from  which  flowed  a  successful  suffrage 
amendment  and,  as  a  dividend,  an  ardent 
support  group  for  Florence  when  she  ran  for 
Judge  of  the  Coiui;  of  Common  Pleas.  Flor- 
ence was  elected  to  that  office  10  weeks  after 
the  19th  Amendment  was  ratifled.  Two  years 
later  she  successfully  ran  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio,  an  office  in  which  she  served 
for  10  years  at  which  time  Franklin  d 
Roosevelt  appointed  her  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit.  Florence  served 
with  distinction  on  that  court  from  1934  to 
her  retirement,  26  years  later. 

It  is  tempting  to  assiune  that  the  old 
mythology  was  buried  about  the  time  the 
suffragettes  laid  down  their  hatchets.  But 
the  assumption  would  be  wrong.  So  far  as 
white  women  are  concerned,  the  legal  bar- 
riers have  cnimbled,  but  we  still  see  little 
vestigial  remnants.  Why.  for  example,  can  a 
man  fully  deduct  his  secretary's  salary  from 
his  income  for  Ux  purposes,  but  his  secre- 
tary cannot  deduct  her  child  care  expen.ses 
without  which  she  couldn't  be  his  secre- 
tary—unless she  is  paid  so  little  that  she  Is 
a  do-it-yourself  poverty  pocket? 

However,  mythologies  are  made  of  tougher 
cloth  than  can  be  cut  by  coiuts  and 
congresses.  Proclamations,  constitutional 
amendments  and  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
and  100  years  have  not  been  enough  to  malm 
the  inferiority  mythology.  It  is  alive  and  well 
and  living  in  the  black  community. 

Do  we  have  another  100  years  to  answer 
Sojourner  Truth's  indictment? 


OUR  CIVIL  AIR  PATROL 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 


OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  13,  1969 
Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  deputy 
commander  of  the  congressional  squad- 
ron of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,   I  am,  of 
course,  deeply  interesteci  in  the  annual 
international    air    cadet    exchange    in 
which  the  CAP  participates.  Thus,  it  is 
that  I  wish  to  call  to  the  Members'  atten- 
tion an  address  last  week  by  Michael 
Hudoba,  vice  president  of  the  National 
Press  Club,  to  the  foreign  participants 
in  the  lACE  at  a  dinner  held  here  in 
Washington.  Mr.  Hudoba 's  comments  are 
pertinent  not  only  to  the  Civil  Air  Patrol. 
which  is  active  throughout  the  United 
States,  but  also  to  International  coopera- 
tion. Therefore,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  wish  to  include  his  speech  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
Remarks  to  the  Internationai.  Air  Cadet 
Exchange.  Attcust  6,  1969 
Your     excellencies,     distingiished     guests, 
ladles   and   gentlemen   of   the   International 
Cadet  Exchange  of  1969,  it  is  my  privileged 
honor  to  welcome  such  a  varied  gathering  of 
aerospace   minded   young  people,   and  par- 
ticularly, to  share  In  your  meeting  here  in 
the  National  Press  Club  ballroom. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  virtually 
every  world  leader  who  has  visited  Washing- 
ton in  contemporary  history,  has  spoken  to 
the  Press  Corps  In  this  room. 

It  is  international,  with  its  flve  thousand 
members   representing   the  press  of  nearly 
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every  country  In  the  world.  It  is  also  note- 
worthy that  every  President  of  the  United 
States  since  WilUam  Howard  Taft  has  been 
g  member  of  this  club.  Many  declarations  of 
policies  and  news  have  been  made  by  pollti- 
Sa  leaders  of  the  world  from  this  podium. 

VVe  had  a  television  broadcast  by  satellite 
to  Japan  when  the  prime  minister  appeared 
here  recently.  The  day  after  tomorrow  the 
chancellor  of  the  Federal  RepubUc  of  Oer- 
niany  will  again  speak  from  this  platform. 
Tou  are  indeed  in  a  historic  place  for  the 
international  exchange  of  news  and  infor- 
mation. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  commend  our 
hosts,  Mercedes  Benz  of  North  America,  In- 
corporated. It  U  significant  that  Mercedes 
Benz,  with  the  pride  of  achievement  in  the 
world  of  Industry  recognizes  and  supports 
such  a  dynamic  program  as  the  International 
Air  Cadet  Exchange. 

I  have  been  advised  that  CAP's  national 
commander,  Major  General  Walter  Putnam, 
U  unable  to  be  with  us  this  evening.  You 
should  know.  That  it  took  the  combined 
force  of  a  team  of  Air  Force  surgeons  to 
stoo  him  though.  Since  General  Putnam  re- 
gretfully cannot  be  here,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  comments  about  his  remarkable 
career.  General  Putnam  Is  indeed  a  dynamic 
leader,  such  as  one  would  expect  at  the 
bead  of  an  organization  like  the  United 
States  Civil  Air  Patrol.  In  his  role  as  na- 
tional commander,  he  Is  capping  a  brilliant 
32-vear  military  career. 

He  began  flying  In  1937  when  he  left 
Oklahoma  State  University  to  enter  cadet 
training.  Since  then  he  has  flown  nearly 
every  fighter  aircraft  from  the  old  P-6  to  the 
P-4-C  supersonic  jet. 

During  World  War  Two,  he  became  known 
as  the  "one  man  air  force  of  Bataan"  be- 
cause he  flew  two  hundred  combat  missions 
In  the  flrst  nine  months  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

Among  his  numerous  decorations  are  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  Distinguished 
Service  Cross,  Silver  Star,  and  the  Legion  of 
Merit. 

Although  he  left  school  for  an  open  cock- 
pit, he  went  on  to  earn  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
deeree  from  the  University  of  Maryland  and 
a  masters  degree  from  George  Washington 
University.  They  didn't  come  easy.  It  took 
him  fourteen  years  of  going  to  night  school 
and  unremitting  study  discipline  to  achieve 
these  degrees.  He  has  proven  his  interest  in 
education. 

Looking  over  the  audience,  I  know  Gen- 
eral Ptitnam  would  be  delighted  to  see  these 
charming  young  ladles.  Girls,  I  want  to  ex- 
tend a  special  welcome  to  you. 

In  the  twenty-two  year  history  of  the 
Inrernatlonal  Air  Cadet  Exchange,  I  under- 
stand this  is  only  the  second  time  that 
young  women  have  participated.  Last  year, 
i  im  informed,  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  exchanged  young  ladies  for  the  flrst 
time.  Thus,  ending  a  long  tradition  of  "men 
only"  In  the  business  of  preparing  their 
youth  for  careers  in  aerospace,  as  well  as 
preparing  them  to  assume  vital  roles  of  lead- 
ership in  the  future.  These  countries  have 
demonstrated,  through  the  lACE,  that  young 
po.iple  are  important,  that  young  people  are 
individuals,  that  young  people  are  the 
future. 

Each  of  you  are  selected  for  your  special 
merits,  your  demonstrated  traits  of  leader- 
ship, and  potential  future  value  to  your  re- 
spective countries,  in  this  rapidly  advancing 
world  of  aerospace  technology.  The  twenty- 
six  countries  you  represent  have  good  reason 
to  be  proud  of  your  participation  In  this 
year's  I-A-C-E  program.  Through  your  ex- 
periences of  the  last  three  weeks  you  have 
contributed  to  International  goodwill  and 
have  helped  expand  the  range  of  aerospace 
interests.  E^ach  of  your  countries  has  an  in- 
vestment in  your  future  and  you  have  only 
Just  begun  to  repay  dividends  as  future 
aerospace  leaders. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Needless  to  say,  all  young  people  are  faced 
with  a  challenge  to  be  something  special  In 
today's  world — a  world  threatened  by  an 
overabundance  of  bombs,  babies,  and  bed- 
lam— where  the  need  for  leaders  multiplies 
even  faster.  There  is  no  escape  from  accept- 
ing the  world's  urgent  responsibility  for  the 
making  and  keeping  of  the  peace;  otherwise, 
how  can  mankind  ever  hope  to  survive  the 
awesome  threats  of  a  nuclear  holocaust? 

We  are  looking  to  you  to  assume  roles  of 
leadership — and  the  responsibility  for  help- 
ing to  achieve  this  urgent  need.  Many  of  the 
crucial  decisions  about  world  foreign  policy 
are  yet  to  be  made.  You,  and  yo\ir  genera- 
tion, may  have  to  make  them!  That's  really 
what  I-A-C-E  Is  all  about. 

This  kind  of  program  is  a  vital  link  be- 
tween your  adolescent  school  years  and  the 
responsibilities  of  an  adult  world.  It  is  a 
brief  but  important  step  into  international- 
ism and  better  understanding  of  your  neigh- 
bors. It  is  really  a  short  course  In  interna- 
tional relations  and  the  promotion  of  peace 
and  friendship  through  living  conUct  with 
the  peoples  of  other  free  countries. 

I  hope  all  of  you,  in  going  home,  will  be 
richer  in  the  friendship,  experience,  and 
knowledge  of  our  country. 

Back  In  your  homelands  you  will  find  fur- 
ther opportunities  to  test,  to  compare,  and 
add  to  what  you  have  learned.  You  will  be 
able  to  apply  your  experiences  here  to  yoiu 
own  cadet  programs  and  share  your  knowl- 
edge with  those  other  cadets  who  remained 
behind. 

But  more  Importantly  to  your  governments, 
your  homelands,  and  your  peoples  is  the  kin- 
dred spirit  of  international  goodwill  and  un- 
derstanding to  which  you  have  been  exposed. 
You  hold  a  key  which  can  help  unlock  the 
unfortunate  misunderstandings  among  the 
world's  nations.  In  your  important  role  of 
'junior  ambassadors"  you  can  be  a  potent 
voice  in  shaping  the  world's  future. 

The  I-A-C-E  Is  a  people  to  people  program, 
made  more  significant  because  of  its  involve- 
ment of  the  youth  of  the  free  world.  You  are 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  growing 
aerospace  age  of  tomorrow,  facing  new  fron- 
tiers in  aerospace  opportunities,  these  fron- 
tiers belong  tD  you  by  virtue  of  your  youth, 
your  interest,  and  your  special  capabilities. 
But  the  challenge  of  the  aerospace  world  is 
constantly  changing.  Hardly  a  day  passes 
vrtthout  some  new  accomplishment  in  avia- 
tion, in  the  exploration  of  space,  in  scientlflc 
breakthrough.  Many  of  the  leaders  in  your 
various  nations  grew  up  with  the  airplane, 
but  it  was  not  until  your  present  generation 
that  the  use  of  such  terms  as  sateiUtes  and 
space  vehicles  became  words  in  daily  use. 

This  incredible  twentieth  century — ^two- 
thirds  passed  into  contemporary  history — 
has  seen  man  awaken  from  a  creeplngly 
lethargic  pace,  now.  to  ride  the  flames  of 
rockets,  orbiting  the  earth  and  the  moon, 
build  wings  on  machines  able  to  jet  around 
the  world,  accelerate  archaic  Industry  into 
an  atomic  era,  eradicate  diseases,  perform 
miraculous  surgery.  .  .  .  And  begin  to  tap 
the  innermost  secrets  of  life— yet.  man 
continues  to  flounder  with  uncertainties  and 
failures  of  living  together  In  peace  on  an 
earth  where  each  and  every  human  being 
inevitably  meets  the  same  moment  of  truth, 
that  is,  to  meet  the  creator  of  all  life  on 
earth.  This  unsolved  mystery  is  everyone's 
cwnmon  challenge.  This  is  the  universal 
bond  that  makes  all  mankind  equal.  Then, 
why  is  it,  that  all  humans  on  earth,  bom 
in  the  same  way,  from  joy  and  and  pain, 
.sharing  the  same  physical  limitations  in 
their  day-to-day  existence,  are  still  unable 
to  live  as  brothers  and  sisters? 

The  problems  of  this  world  are  man  made 
and  man  must  solve  them ! 

Modern  technology  has  shrunk  earth's  dis- 
tances not  only  through  aerospace  but  the 
media  of  communications.  Newspapers  bring 
the  world  to  your  hand  and  their  pages  un- 
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fold  the  drama  of  man's  role  In  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Magazines  and  books  produce 
writings  in  depth  on  the  numerous  facets  of 
our  daily  world.  Television  transports  you 
instantly  onto  the  scene  of  current  events. 
You  have  available  fine  libraries,  art  mu- 
seums, and  symphonies. 

This  world  is  an  enormously  exciting  place 
but  do  not  limit  yourselves  to  only  one 
source  of  information.  Do  not  risk  allowing 
yovirselves  to  become  a  carbon  cc^y  of  a 
single  source.  There  are  thinking  people 
whose  interest  in  life  can  help  enrich  your 
own.  Unless  you  listen,  read,  observe,  and 
think,  to  savor  and  digest  the  Innumerable 
menus  of  ideas,  knowledge,  and  Information, 
life  can  become  dull  and  each  drab  tomorrow 
beccwie  shrouded  into  increasing  darkness. 
You  have  available  to  you  today  the  sum 
total   of   all  man's  combined   knowledge. 

Knowledge  that  was  undreamed  of  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Your  special  Interest, 
the  airplane,  was  Invented  by  the  Wright 
brothers  in  1903,  who  flew  it  successfully 
but  so  briefly  that  its  time  of  flight  was 
measured  by  seconds  and  the  distance  In 
feet.  The  event  was  hardly  noticed  in  news 
coverage  of  that  day.  No  one  then  imagined 
air  transportation  would  become  an  enor- 
mous Industry  constricting  the  whole  world. 
And  while  Alexander  Graham  Bell  was  ex- 
perimenting with  sound,  Peking  to  provide 
a  better  aid  for  teaching  the  deaf,  he  in- 
vented the  telephone.  With  that  crude  in- 
strument he  could  not  have  imagined  the 
fantastic  extent  of  modern  communications. 
Nor  that  man-made  satellites  In  orbit — 
twenty- two  thousand  miles  above  the  earth — 
would  instantly  put  evenone  in  the  world 
within  earshot  and  view  of  each  other. 

Could  Goddard  have  predicted  that  his 
experiments  with  rockets  in  1928  and  1929 
would  put  telestar  communication  Into 
orbit,  that  weather  and  the  world  would  be 
monitored  by  satellites,  that  astronauts 
would  walk  in  space  and  on  the  moon,  or 
approach   the  doorstep  of  Mars? 

Television  was  born  in  1934  with  only  ten 
thousand  sets  in  use  by  1941 . 

Great  inventions  do  not  come  to  reality 
as  one  perfected  result.  Each  of  these  de- 
pends on  Isolated  discoveries. 

When  the  transistor  was  Invented  in  1956. 
it  set  the  stage  for  a  computer  industry  that 
has  progressed  industrial  assembly  lines  to- 
ward automation.  These  mechanical  brains 
will  eventually  change  the  whole  pattern  of 
man's  work  world.  Without  computers  air 
and  space  travel  could  not  meet  the  demands 
of  the  modern  world. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  as  our 
world  becomes  more  complex — an  incredible 
number  of  new  professions  and  new  tech- 
niques must  be  developed,  each  of  these  open 
new  opportunities  for  each  new  generation. 
There  must  always  be  countless  teams  of  in- 
dividuals to  keep  the  work  progressing.  An 
astronaut  orbiting  the  earth  must  depend  on 
a  vast  team  of  skilled  and  dedicated  people 
to  build  and  to  support  the  flight.  And  if 
anvone  fails  to  maintain  perfection  he  risks 
to  destroy  a  mission  and  cause  the  work  of 
scores  of  thousands  to  come  to  failure. 

To  this  point  the  individual  must  learn  a 
basic  lesson  of  life.  One  must  learn  to  dis- 
cipline themselves,  they  must  strive  for  per- 
fection, as  well  as  their  Ideals,  they  must  be 
sincere  and  honest  so  that  when  each  faces 
the  moment  of  truth — which  no  human  can 
escape — there  will  be  no  need  for  apologetic 
fear.  We  must  each  be  able  to  look  ourselves 
squarely  In  the  eye  each  day  without  flinch- 
ing. 

With  all  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  science,  medicine,  invention.  Industry, 
business,  and  government  man  has  lagged 
far  behind  in  social  science.  Some  men  and 
nations  are  still  unable  to  live  together  in 
peace,  to  progress  brotherhood,  to  reach  for 
an  approach  to  human  Utopia. 

Although  the  United  Nations  Is  thirty-four 
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years  old— eJiren  with  its  progresa— we  still 
Uve  in  a  wortd  of  peril  and  uncertainty,  with 
■otne  nations  distrusting  each  other,  and 
more  than  two- thirds  of  the  three  blUlon 
people  are  struggling,  underprtvlleged,  starv- 
ing, uneducated,  without  foreeeeable  hope  of 
Improvement  In  their  status  quo. 

Hen  Is  a  (♦lallenge  to  you,  to  your  genera- 
tion, seek  to  help  make  this  world  progress 
toward  peac«  and  goodwill  and  to  Improve 
the  portentlal  of  man's  existence  for  a  better 
life  and  to  bring  the  dream  of  a  utopla 
nearer  reality. 

We,  In  the]  United  States  believe  firmly  In 
the  concept  that  all  people  should  live  to- 
gether In  peace,  we  warmly  welcome  you  and 
all  others  who  are  dedicated  to  this  same 
goal. 

So.  now  a^  you  return  home  please  take 
with  you  our  slncerest  and  fullest  expression 
of  cooperation  and  goodwill  to  your  countries 
and  to  your  people. 

It  has  indetd  been  our  honor  and  privilege 
to  have  had  yeu  here ! 

In  closing,  J  may  I  again  thank  Mercedes 
Benz  for  mal^ng  this  evening  possible. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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ECONOMIC  COMMENT  BY  J    WHIT 
...    NEY]  BUNTING,  PH.  D. 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

I        or   OEOROIA 

IN  THE  HoirSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker  Dr  J 
Whitney  Bunting,  president  of  Georgia 
College  In  Mllledgevllle.  Ga.,  has  written 
a  thought-pnovoking  article  on  the  rapid 
Increase  in  the  sale  and  use  of  mobUe 
homes  for  family  Uvlng  In  the  United 
States. 

I  think  thi  article  will  be  of  Interest 
to  aU  the  M^bers  of  Congress  and  In 
particular,  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
of  the  Banklr^  and  Currency  Committee 
I  submit  It,  therefore,  for  Insertion  In  the 
RxcoRD :  I 

Economic  Commknt 
(By  J.  Whitney  Bunting,  Ph.  D  ) 

THK     «OBILC    ROME    STORY 

One  of  the  lioet  Interesting  trends  In  the 
area  of  econo»ilcs  today  is  the  rapid  In- 
f!l^^  '^**^*  ^*  °'  mobile  homes  for  family 
living.  This  na^on  has  gone  a  long  way  from 
the  early  belief  that  trailers  provided  con- 
strtcted  living  |nd  were  useful  primarily  for 
,*;^P'°S  *"P«'  i^ourist  devices  or  retirement 
Uvlng.  Today  these  truly  mobile  homes  are 
springing  up  ajll  over  the  countryside  and 
come  'fully  equipped"  with  all  the  features 
of  basic  home  .  design  Included.  When  one 
realizes  that  trils  Industry  has  had  to  over- 
come consumer'  prejudice  against  such  type 
of  living.  It  is  necessary  that  much  credit  be 
given  to  the  blinders  and  merchandisers  of 
mobile  homes  tpr  their  efforts  to  gain  con- 
sumer acceptance. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  sale  of 
mobile  homes  today  constitutes  about  ten 
to  fifteen  percent  of  the  new  home  market 
■This  is  no  small  item  In  the  total  economy 
of  the  nation.  It  Is  further  estimated  that  the 
sales  of  these  h^mes  should  Increase  to  over 
twenty-five  pertent  of  the  market  In  the 
next  decade.  So  it  would  appear  that  this 
type  of  structure  will  be  in  Increasing  evi- 
dence In  the  years  ahead— particularly  in 
urban  or  seml-virban  environments. 

Ptr^C    ACCEPTANCE 

It  is  lnterestln|g  to  consider  the  reasons  for 
the  recent  public  adoption  of  mobile  living 
for  these  facts  tlo  tend  to  show  some  very' 
Important  chankes  in   the  way   of   life   for 


Americans.  Although  a  long  list  of  reasons 
can  be  given  for  this  trend,  there  are  about 
five  very  Important  facts  that  have  been 
most  Important.  They  may  be  listed  as  fol- 
lows without  any  regard  to  their  respective 
Importance : 

(1)  The  rising  cost  of  home  construction 
In  the  umted  States  making  it  virtually  im- 
possible for  the  newly  formed  family  on  a 
limited  budget  to  purchase  a  newly  built 
home  on  the  low  Income  level.  The  recent, 
and  apparently  unceasing.  Increase  in  inter- 
est rates  has  Just  about  pushed  many  po- 
tential heme  buyers  out  of  the  market  for 
they  do  not  want  to  pledge  their  futxu* 
earnings  to  repay  home  loans  with  an  eight 
percent  rate  of  interest  or  better.  Conse- 
quenUy,  low  budget  prices  for  mobile  homes 
with  limited  Interest  rates  (as  far  as  time 
Is  concerned )  appear  to  be  a  proper  solution 
to  the  young  fanUly. 

(2)  The  mobility  of  famlUes  today  Is  a 
rather  recent  phenomenon  and  indicates  a 
general  lack  of  roots  for  the  population 
Only  a  few  decades  ago  generation  after  gen- 
eration tended  to  stay  in  one  area  and  had 
no  thought  of  moving  from  place  to  place 
for  economic  Improvement.  Today  families 
follow  Jobs  In  order  to  rise  to  the  stage  of 
economic  affluence  which  they  feel  Is  es- 
sential to  happiness.  The  mobile  home  either 
as  a  small  Investment  which  can  be'  resold 
without  too  much  loss,  or  readily  transporta- 
ble, matehes  Its  mobility  with  the  needs  of 
the  young  family.  There  Is  UtUe  doubt  but 
that  this  trend  will  continue. 

(3)  The  merchandising  of  the  mobile 
homes  has  been  mentioned  earUer  but  can 
stand  re-emphaslB  at  this  point.  One  no 
longer  buys  a  "shell"  or  a  mere  trailer  but 
rather  a  fully  equipped  home  that  has  been 
expertly  designed  for  good  living.  Each  room 
small  though  It  may  be,  has  ample  fumlsh- 
ngs  usually  of  good  quality  that  make  It 
liveable  as  soon  as  It  is  placed  upon  a  lot 
Moreover,  the  decor  U  properly  designed  by 
a  sklUed  decorator— a  service  that  could  not 
be  readily  afforded  by  most  low-Income  fam- 
ilies. Producers  of  this  type  of  home  have 
gone  to  great  expense  and  effort  to  ascertain 
consumer  desires  in  living  quarters  and  have 
made  a  real  conuibutton  to  the  needs  of 
society.  Certainly  the  producers  of  many 
other  durable  products  could  do  well  t<j  fol- 
low suit  in  the  design  of  their  products  to 
meet  consumer  preferences  and   desires. 

(4)  As  pubUc  approval  of  this  type  of 
hoiwlng  has  Increased,  so  has  the  Interest 
by  banks  and  lending  agencies  for  financing 
increased.  Since  the  market  for  re-sale  hZ 
been  quite  good  for  mobile  homes  (particu- 
larly the  more  modem  ones  with  fine  qual- 
ity equipment)  the  element  of  risk  of  finan- 
cial loss  is  not  too  great.  In  fact  In  some 
cases  there  is  actual  appreciation  m  value 
rather  than  depreciation.  So  lending  facili- 
ties are  more  readily  available  than  in  the 
past.  Bank  acceptance  of  mobile  homes  for 
financing  purposes  has  given  a  type  of  pres- 
tige that  would  be  hard  to  come  by  other- 
wise. 

(5)  At  one  time  In  the  nation's  history 
the  public  dream  was  to  be  a  multi-cax  fam- 
ily. Today,  with  a  growing  trend  toward  mor« 
time  for  recreation  and  leisure  time  activ- 
ity, there  are  many  families  of  moderate 
means  that  desire  two  homes— one  for  nor- 
mal Uvlng  and  a  second  on  a  lakeslte,  or  In 
the  mountains  or  at  the  seashore.  The  mobile 
home  thus  becomes  an  Ideal  retreat  or  sec- 
ond home  without  a  heavy  outlay  of  money 
A  visit  to  any  resort  area  will  bear  this  out 
for  one  can  see  many  uses  of  a  mobile  home 
for  gracious  leisure  time  living.  And  since 
most  living  under  these  conditions  U  out- 
of-doors,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  a 
family  to  become  cramped  In  too  small 
quarters. 

All  of  these  Items  have  contributed  to  a 
new  and  highly  valued  Industry  that  has 
taken  its  place  as  a  good  Income  producer 


for  the  nation.  And  the  future  should  b« 
greater  than  the  present  If  current  projec- 
tlons  are  true. 

MARKET    TRENDS 

There  apparently  Is  much  confusion,  even 
among  experts,  as  to  the  current  price  move- 
ments on  the  stock  exchanges.  Basically  the 
question  pertains  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
market  has  "bottomed  out"  at  this  point  or 
If  a  further  drop  can  be  expected.  A  review 
of  most  other  business  barometers  shows  & 
continued  economic  strength  In  the  nation 
and  little  encoiu-agement  for  those  who  feel 
that  even  a  mild  recession  might  take  place. 
The  status  of  the  market  for  most  stocks 
today  Is  such  that  most  have  a  good  and  pro- 
tected value  If  purchased  at  current  price 
levels.  Summertime  has  historically  been 
marked  as  a  period  of  readjustment  for  se- 
curity prices  with  a  greneral  "softening"  ac- 
companied by  periodic  gains.  Action  this  year 
Is  not  far  from  this  situation. 

For  those  who  have  doubts  about  a  sus- 
tained period  of  recovery  for  stock  prices 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  and  into  1970.  the 
best  answer  possible  Is  that  economic  con- 
ditions should  hold  from  "steady"  to  a  grad- 
ually Improving  position.  The  basic  true  value 
of  many  securities  Is  such  that  they  too 
should  forge  upward  with  a  good  last  quar- 
ter of  1969.  With  no  further  Increase  In  in- 
terest rates  and  no  formal  governmental 
wage-price  controls,  every  Indication  of  eco- 
nomic health  is  present.  Investors  for  long 
run  growth  should  have  little  fears  from 
adverse  stock  price  movements  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 


OUR    SECURITY    LIES    BEYOND 
WEAPONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  talked  long  and  loud  about  the 
excesses  in  our  military  budget.  This 
martial  largesse  hides  a  multitude  of 
sins,  the  least  of  which  is  poor  procure- 
ment practices  and  "doctored"  reports  of 
weapons'  systems  production. 

Millions  of  words  have  been  written 
about  the  problem  of  holding  military 
spending  in  check  and  putting  our  de- 
fense needs  more  in  line  with  desirable 
international  commitments.  This  latter 
fact  is  based  on  an  accurate  analysis  of 
Russian  and  Chinese  intentions  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia. 

We  have  bloated  our  Army  and  Navy 
with  weapons  and  men  far  beyond  the 
limits  dictated  by  our  best  foreign 
policy  interests. 

An  excellent  article  on  defense  spend- 
ing, and  the  implications  of  what  con- 
tinued congressional  scrutiny  of  the  mili- 
tary spending  can  reap,  appears  in  the 
August  26  issue  of  Look  magazine. 

This  extremely  literate  and  precise 
piece  was  written  by  the  distinguished 
statesman.  W.  Averell  Harriman. 

Mr.  Harriman  deftly  labels  the  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  MIRV,  the 
multiple  independently  targetable  re- 
entry vehicle,  as  very  crucial  to  Soviet- 
American  relations. 
Harriman  states: 

Both  sides  can  develop  effective  MIRV's 
In  a  relatively  short  time.  It  Is  vital  that 
agreement    be    reached    before    this    occurs. 
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This  is  a  man  who  has  represented  the 
United  States  In  Russia.  He  knows  the 
Russians  and  is  a  very  perceptive  in- 
dividual, sensitive  to  the  Soviet  mind  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  Russian  people  and 
their  leaders. 

1  am  convinced  that  the  Soviets  are  as 
anxious  to  avoid  destruction  of  their  coun- 
try by  nuclear  war  as  we  are  of  ours. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  Mr.  Harri- 
man's  article  In  toto  for  my  colleagues. 
I  urge  them  to  read  carefully  the  words 
of  this  great  American  and  to  give  weight 
to  his  thoughts  when  we  in  Congress  are 
called  upon  to  judge  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  their  weapons  systems' 
demands. 

The  article  follows : 

AMERICAN    MrLITABISM:     AN    EPILOG OOR 

SECDRmr  Lies  Beyond  Weapons 
(By  W.  Averell  Harriman) 

Like  many  other  Americans,  I  am  fearful 
about  the  present  role  of  the  military  In  our 
national  life.  Military  men  have  as  their 
primary  responsibility  the  defense  of  the 
nation,  and  they  are  miscast  when  they  are 
expected  to  be  omniscient  on  other  vital  na- 
tional concerns.  It  Is  In  some  ways  unfair 
to  ask  them  to  accept  resopnslblllty  for  de- 
cisions on  which  they  are  clearly  unquali- 
fied to  give  a  balanced  Judgment. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  our  military  of- 
ficers during  the  past  three  decades  and  re- 
spect them  for  their  competence  and  dedica- 
tion to  our  country.  I  have  held  many  of 
them  In  the  highest  esteem,  among  them 
General  Marshall.  I  vividly  recall  Marshall 
explaining  to  President  Roosevelt  that  his 
advice  was  given  purely  from  a  military 
standpoint. 

When  military  men  advised  extreme  action 
In  Vietnam,  I  am  not  sure  that  they  fully 
realized  the  limited  character  of  our  objec- 
tives there.  We  are  not  there  to  win  a  war, 
but  simply  to  stop  the  North  from  taking 
over  the  South  by  force,  and  to  permit  the 
people  of  the  South  to  decide  their  own  fu- 
ture. I  am  not  sure  that  all  those  advising 
the  President  fully  understand  how  limited 
our  objectives  are.  Somehow  or  other,  there 
Is  a  feeling  that  we  are  fighting  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy — rather  than 
Vietnamese  national  Communists  who  do  not 
want  to  be  dominated  by  either  Peking  or 
Moscow.  The  International  Communist  sit- 
uation Is  quite  different  today  than  It  was 
in  the  early  postwar  period.  During  those 
days,  I  was  always  on  the  side  of  those  want- 
ing more  arms  for  our  nation.  When  South 
Korea  was  attacked,  we  had  a  military  budget 
of  only  atKJUt  914  billion,  and  we  suffered 
greatly  from  It.  But  today,  we  have  a  military 
budget  of  almost  980  billion,  and  have  so 
many  other  requirements  In  our  country  that 
It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  our  arms  build- 
up. The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  an  unfortunate 
drain  on  our  resources,  and  will,  I  hope,  be 
brought  to  an  early  settlement.  The  money 
we  spend  there  Is  lu-gently  needed  now  to  re- 
unite our  own  divided  country. 

It  Is  not  the  military's  Job  to  know  how 
that  is  to  be  done,  and  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  weigh  the  technological  require- 
ments of  the  military  against  the  require- 
ments In  our  cities.  The  military  today  are 
asking  for  new  weapons  that  in  my  Judg- 
ment are  clearly  less  important  than  other 
national  needs. 

We  obviously  must  maintain  nuclear  ca- 
pability giving  us  a  second  strike  force  that 
would  deter  the  Soviet  Union  or  anyone  else 
from  hitting  us.  But  that  does  not  mean  we 
have  to  be  ahead  in  every  aspect  of  nuclear 
capability,  nor  does  it  mean  that  we  must 
have  many  times  the  power  to  overkill  any 
enemy. 
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In  1941,'  I  was  In  London  as  President 
Roosevelt's  representative  to  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  and  the  British  Government.  Even 
then,  I  was  struck  by  the  difference  in  the 
role  of  the  military  in  Britain  and  in  the 
U.S.  The  British  War  Cabinet  consisted  of 
the  political  leaders  of  the  country,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  armed  services  were  not 
even  members  of  It.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
the  British  miUtary  leaders  were  not  highly 
respected  or  that  their  views  were  not  given 
full  weight.  But  they  were  given  weight  with- 
in the  Cabinet  In  balance  with  the  other 
problems  of  the  British  nation.  The  military 
chiefs  of  staff  were  advisers  to  the  Cabinet 
The  military  establishment  was  integrated 
Into  the  policy-making  procedures  of  the 
British  Government.  They  had  no  contact 
with  the  Parliament,  nor  did  they  give  any 
public  expression  of  their  views. 

This  Is  altogether  different  from  our  pres- 
ent procedures.  Not  only  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  but  also  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  go  to  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  and  testify  on 
all  sorts  of  matters.  As  a  result,  a  number 
of  senators  and  congressmen  get  an  unbal- 
anced view  of  our  nation's  needs  from  mili- 
tary men  who  are  responsible  for  only  one 
aspect  of  our  national  concerns.  What  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  we  have  a  group  of  sena- 
tors and  congressmen  whose  attention  Is 
concentrated  on  military  needs,  That  is  why 
we  had  one  member  of  the  Congress  saying 
a  short  while  back  that  if  we  turned  over 
the  Vietnam  war  to  the  soldiers,  they  would 
win  it  in  a  month. 

Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  that 
statement.  But  it  indicates  the  mind-set  that 
some  members  of  Congress  get  aftor  steady 
bombardment  by  the  views  of  our  military. 
Their  responsibility  Is  the  security  of  the 
nation,  and  they  must  look  at  the  worst  of 
everything.  Those  who  see  only  the  possible 
military  threats  would  drive  us  into  another 
world  war.  That  Is  why  Isolated  military 
Judgments  of  political  situations  are  not 
sound.  Robert  Kennedy  wrote  that  during 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  he  was  struck  by 
how  often  his  brother's  military  advisers 
took  "positions,  which,  if  wrong,  had  the  ad- 
vantage that  no  one  would  be  around  at 
the  end  to  know"  how  wrong  they  were. 

All  of  us  abhor  Soviet  repression  of  free- 
doms at  home  and  in  Czechoslovakia,  and 
their  support  for  Communist  subversion  In 
Independent  countries.  But  I  decry  the  at- 
tempt that  Is  being  made  today  by  some  In 
the  Defense  Department  and  Congress  to 
scare  the  American  people  into  believing 
that  the  Soviets  are  scheming  to  attack  us 
with  nuclear  weapons.  No  one  knows  the 
intention  of  the  Kremlin,  but  I  can  spteak 
from  my  Russian  experience  that  dates  back 
over  forty  years.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Soviets  are  as  anxious  to  avoid  destruction  of 
their  country  by  nuclear  war  as  we  are  of 
ours. 

It  is  particularly  alarming  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  new  policy  In  the  Pentagon,  to 
have  the  civilian-directed  offices  of  Inter- 
national Security  Affairs  and  Systems  Anal- 
ysis support  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  not  question  them. 

It  is  reassuring  that  the  Congress  Is  in- 
creasingly showing  concern  over  military  pro- 
grams and  exercising  its  Independent  Judg- 
ments on  decisions. 

I  believe  that  negotiations  we  are  now 
starting  with  the  Soviets  to  control  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  are  the  mosit  important  we 
have  ever  tindertaken.  They  can  be  successful 
if  we  act  wisely. 

From  my  talks  with  Mr.  Koeygln  and  other 
Soviet  officials,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  want 
to  stop  the  nuclear  arms  race  for  two  reasons. 
They  don't  want  to  divert  further  expendi- 
tures from  their  pressing  internal  needs.  And 
they  believe  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  come  to  an  understanding  now  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  This  is  a  time 
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of  world  <^>portunlty — a  split  second  in  his- 
tory. I  have  been  told  by  my  scientist  friends 
that  both  sides  can  develop  effective  MIRV's 
(Multiple  Independently-targeted  Re-entry 
Vehicles)  in  a  relatively  short  time.  It  U  vital 
that  agreement  be  reached  before  this  occurs. 
We  can  each  tell  the  number  of  missile  sites 
the  other  has  but  we  cannot  know  the  char- 
acter of  warheads  fitted  to  the  missiles  with- 
out detailed  on-site  inspection.  I  was  very 
much  shocked  to  hear  that  the  military  had 
gone  ahead  to  order  these  multiple  warheads 
without  telling  the  Congress  or  the  public 
that  they  had  done  so. 

There  are  advisers  in  our  defense  estab- 
lishment who  are  on  record  as  opposing  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  nuclear 
restraint.  They  are  entitled  to  their  opinions, 
but  it  would  be  Inexcusable  if  actions  were 
taken  that  committed  us  to  the  arms  race 
without  the  widest  possible  discussion.  I  am 
sure  President  Nixon  believes  that  an  agree- 
ment on  nuclear  restraint  is  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  our  nation,  and  most  Americans 
share  this  Judgment. 

It  is  interesting  that  it  took  eight  years 
for  the  Congress  and  the  public  to  under- 
stand what  President  Dwight  Elsenhower 
was  talking  about  when  he  warned  about  the 
military-industrial  complex.  It  is  only  re- 
cently that  we  have  begun  to  question  the 
new  weapons  programs,  the  wisdom  of  Im- 
mediate deployment  of  the  ABM.  and  testing 
of  the  MIRV.  Until  now,  the  pressure  from 
the  Congress  has  been  to  appropriate  more 
money  than  the  Administration  requested  for 
new  weapons  programs.  Pressure  comes  now 
In  the  opposite  direction.  The  turnaround  Is 
due  largely  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  war 
and  the  urgency  of  domestic  needs.  We  are 
beginning  to  recognize  the  dangers  of  a  mili- 
taristic attitude  on  the  part  of  our  country. 
Our  security  will  not  come  from  the  number 
of  our  weapons .  It  will  come  from  the 
strength  of  our  moral  force  at  home  and 
abroad,  from  our  economic  and  social 
strength,  and  from  the  unity  of  our  people. 


THE  52  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JE3lSrT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13.  1969 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Spetiker,  I  wi£h 
to  take  this  opportiinity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  wonderful 
work  of  the  "52  Association,  Inc."  to 
awaken  every  citizen  of  New  Jersey  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  more  wounded 
servicemen  from  Vietnam  than  from 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict 
combined. 

The  newly  formed  New  Jersey  Chap- 
ter of  the  52  Association,  Inc.,  has  as  its 
objective  the  rehabilitation  of  these 
wounded  servicemen  and  giving  them  the 
training  that  will  restore  them  to  posi- 
tions of  productive  citizens  and  permit 
them  to  be  a  part  of  the  active  life  in 
their  own  community. 

The  52  Association  has  already  suc- 
cessfully trained  wounded  servicemen  in 
the  field  of  computer  programing  and 
data  processing  and  these  men  are  now 
gainfully  employed. 

To  bring  into  greater  focus  the  work 
being  done  by  the  52  Association,  Gov. 
Richard  J.  Hughes  has  issued  a  proc- 
lamation that  the  month  of  November, 
1969,  be  pledged  to  the  work  of  this  orga- 
nization. He  has  called  upon  all  the  citi- 
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aens  of  NeW  Jersey  to  take  an  active  part 
in  providinj:  for  the  sorely  needed  pro- 
grams to  aislst  these  wounded  Vietnam 
servicemen. 

Mr.  Speal  :er,  I  include  some  additional 
material  toiching  upon  this  subject: 
A   HiSTOBT   or  THi   "53"   Asscx^iation   Prom 
1946  TO  1909 

The  "52"  .' iSBoclatlon  began  its  consistent 
record  of  loralty.  devotion  and  service  to 
our  serlouslj  disabled  servicemen  back  In 
1945.  Just  as  World  War  IT  was  drawing  to  a 
cloee. 

It  all  start* Id  when  Arnold  Reuben,  Sr.  (of 
Reuben's  Realtaurant,  New  York),  In  the  In- 
terest of  patriotism,  called  together  a  group 
of  business  a^d  professional  friends  and  pro- 
posed that  each  of  the  men  present  contrib- 
ute »6200  a  year  and  pledge  to  serve  the 
Nation's  war- wounded  52  weeks  a  year!  The 
men  approve^,  unanimously  echoing  agree- 
ment, and  thk  '■52"  Association  (a  voluntary 
non-profit  pi:  llanthroplc  organization)  was 
formed. 

Prom  this  meeting  came  the  famed  expres- 
sion: "The  wtunded  shall  never  be  forgot- 
ten." a  slogajn  which  has  now  Journeyed 
through  thrae  wars.  The  group  of  men 
wasted  no  time  In  replacing  their  pledges 
^tth  actions  and  began  hosting  disabled 
servloanen  tc  "nights  on  the  town."  News 
'aboar their  activities  spread  rapidly.  Soon, 
hundreds  of  o  her  patriotic  Americans  joined 
the  '■62"  and  1)egan  hosting  disabled  service- 
men at  dlnne-s,  shows,  sporting  events  and 
the  like.  Newspaper  columnists  took  notice, 
nicknaming  tliem  the  "good-time  Charlies.'' 
and  the  course  of  the  "52"  Association  was 
secure  as  the  membership  began  to  grow 
steadily  to  Its  present  fig\ire  of  1.500. 

When  It  be;ame  apparent  that  many  of 
the  war's  disabled  could  not  physically  make 
It  to  Broadwa] .  the  "52"  Association  brought 
Broadway  to  I  hem.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense offered  their  cooperation  too.  enabling 
the  "52"  Association  to  transport  enthusias- 
tic volunteer  groups  via  military  vehicles, 
to  all  the  Military  Hospital  Installations 
along  the  Easts  rn  seaboard.  All-star  Broadway 
reviews  offerlig  top  entertainment,  lavish 
parties  where  lumptuous  meals  were  served, 
and  dlstrlbutlc  n  of  gifts  to  the  men.  all  were 
arranged  by  "12"  as  segments  of  their  con- 
tinuing weeKI  r  prcerams  for  hospitalized 
servicemen  anti  discharged  veterans. 

In  1959  thM  "52"  AssocHtion  expanded 
still  further  tleir  sphere  of  dedication  and 
loyalty  to  these  seriously-disabled  service- 
men when  th(  y  purchased  the  Samuel  H. 
Kress  Esnte  la  Osslnlng.  New  York.  This 
magnificent  41  acre  estate  boasting  spacious 
scenic  grounds  sporting  areas,  picnic  groves, 
and  a  breath-t  iking,  multi-purpose  five-acre 
lake,  was  adroi  ;ly  converted  into  an  Indoor- 
Outdoor  Recrei  tion  and  Rehabilitation  Cen- 
ter for  the  mer .  All  the  sporting  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  were  immediately  adapted  for 
the  exclusive  u  le  of  the  handicapped.  "Low" 
barbecue  pits,  especially  built  for  the  use 
and  attendance  by  wheel-chair  occupants, 
allowed  the  nifn  to  simultaneously  fulfill 
their  husband/]  ather  roles  while  casually  en- 
joying picnics  with  their  families.  Games 
such  as  wheel -ctialr  basketball,  baseball,  vol- 
ley ball,  soft  hall  and  badminton  became 
popular  sports  1 1  the  center,  and  other  areas 
were  equipped  for  wheel-chair  fishing  and 
archery. 

The  former  Ki  ess  Estate  has.  over  the  years 
proven  Itself  aa  a  haven  for  these  disabled 
men,  on  a  multitude  of  levels.  They  not  only 
have  a  remarkably  beautUul  'country  club' 
where  they  can  bring  their  families  and  en- 
Joy  the  many  y(ar-round  progr.ams  provided 
by  th9  "52"  AsiociaUon.  but  of  even  more 
significance.  It  is  a  place  where  thev  are 
never  embarrass  »d  by  their  respective  >'"andi- 
caps:  and  all  ol  this  In  a  tota:  setting  pro- 
fessionally   designed    to    stimulate    morale 
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building  as  well  as  recreational  rehabilita- 
tion; 

Since  1969,  more  than  30.000  have  thrived, 
enjoyed  and  benefitted  from  this  beauti- 
ful oasis  in  Ooelnlng,  New  York.  Dally  bus- 
loads of  wounded  service  men,  back  from 
Vietnam,  are  currently  being  brought  to 
the  Center  from  the  MlUtary  hoepltals,  and 
Introduced  to  the  recreation  and  rehabili- 
tation facilities. 

"Today,  straining  to  uphold  their  original 
pledge — "The  wounded  shall  never  be  for- 
gotten"— to  the  exceptionally  high  number 
of  severely  disabled  young  men  who  have  an- 
swered our  country"8  call  in  Vietnam,  the 
'52'  Association  finds  itself  busier  than 
ever,""  explained  Alan  Weinberg,  the  Assocla- 
tlons  Executive  Director.  "There  are  more 
amputees  from  Vietnam  alone  than  from 
World  War  n  and  Korea  combined,"  Wein- 
berg added  I 

The  struggle  of  seriously  disabled  service- 
men to  triumph  over  their  physical  disabili- 
ties has  been  a  powerful  Inspirational  fac- 
tor behind  the  "52"  Association's  contlnu- 
oua  growth  over  the  last  24  years.  In  order 
to  respond  to  the  current  and  unprecedented 
needs  of  these  men,  the  Association  Is  now 
seriously  endeavoring  to  offer  them  a  brand 
new  and  unique  extension  of  their  services 
Plans  have  already  been  drawn  for  a  ?orely 
needed  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Train- 
ing Center  encompassing  complete  educa- 
tional, recreational  and  residential  facilities 
to  be  constructed  on  the  grounds  of  the  Os- 
slnlng Estate.  The  total  cost  of  this  new  ex- 
pansion program  Is  $2,500,000. 

One  extremely  Important  division  of  the 
larger  complex  will  be  an  Advanced  Technol- 
ogy and  Computer  Training  Center  geared  to 
accommodate  and  train  groups  of  from  50  to 
200  severely  disabled  veterans  during  con- 
tinuing courses  of  12  to  14  weeks  each    The 
vast  field  of  Electronic  Data  Processing  and 
Computer    Programming   was   carefully   se- 
lected by  the  "52""  Association  (the  result  of 
an  exhaustive  survey  conducted  under  the 
guidance     and     direction     of     Dr.     Morton 
Thompson,  an  eminent  authority  in  the  field 
of  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped)  as  the 
most  appropriate  and  sensible  course  of  study 
for  these  men.  It  is  a  field  where  the  seri- 
ously disabled  can,  consistent  with  the  ever- 
growing needs  of  the  Industry,  find  satisfy- 
ing, well-paying  careers.  Not  only  will  this 
Training  Center  offer  far-reaching  benefits 
to  the  participating  veterans,  but  to  indus- 
try as  well,  for  it  will  help  to  meet  one  of 
industry's  greatest  needs  today— the  avail- 
ability of  people  trained  in  electronic  data 
processing.  These  disabled  men  can  fill  many 
of    these    positions    satisfactorily    since    the 
work,  devoid  of  physical  strain,  affords  them 
the  Ideal  opportunity  to  fully  utilize  their 
minds  while  they  demonstrate  their  produc- 
tivity, stamina  and  stability— regardless  of 
the  severity  of  their  physical  disabilities 

In  January  of  this  year,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense  (under 
Us  "Project  Transition":  "A  program  set  up 
by  Presidential  directive  through  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  designed  to  assist 
the  disabled  serviceman  prior  to  his  dis- 
charge"), the  "52"  Association  Inaugurated 
Its  first  pilot  project  course  In  computer 
orogrammlng  for  hospitalized  servicemen  at 
St.  Alban's  Naval  Hospital.  In  order  to  qualify 
the  men  need  only  the  ability  to  comprehend 
«ie  logical  solutions  to  business  problems 
The  first  group  of  20  men  will  graduate  this 
month. 

The  "52"  Association  Is  extremely  en- 
couraged by  the  high  caliber  of  performance 
demonstrated  by  the  first  group  under  this 
Pilot  Project,  and  has  already  scheduled  the 
second  claas  in  Computer  Programming  to 
begin  on  May  5,  1969.  To  date,  100  service- 
men have  applied! 

Graduation  Exercises  will  take  place  In  the 
Pratt  Auditorium  of  the  St.  Alban's  Naval 
Hospital  on  Friday,  April  llth  at  1:00  PM 


Sharp.  A  Commencement  Address  will  be  de 
livered  by  leading  Industrialist  Philip  B  Hof" 
mann.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Johnson 
and  Johnson,  to  be  followed  by  a  program  of 
entertainment,  and  a  Reception  In  the  EM 
Club  at  St.  Alban's  Naval  Hospital.  Many 
prominent  and  outstanding  personalities 
from  business.  Industry,  politics,  the  militarv 
and  showbusinesB  will  be  present  at  what 
promises  to  be  a  "fitting"  testimonial  to  the 
graduates. 

I  Prom  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Simday  News 

Jvdy  37, 1969] 

Chapter  Fobukd  To  Am  Woukded 

(By  Richard  Bllottl) 

A  northem  New  Jersey  chapter  of  the  52 
Association,  Inc..  a  group  "pledged  to  serve 
our  nation's  wounded  52  weeks  a  year,'  ha« 
been  formed  and  a  drive  for  members,  volun- 
teers and  funds  is  underway. 

The  chapter  waa  founded  when  the  Inde- 
pendent three-year-old  Committee  to  Sup- 
port  American  servicemen  (SAS)  dissolved 
and  became  a  part  of  the  National  52.  The 
temporary  headquarters  Is  at  the  home  of 
Jerry  Leopoldl  of  17  Franklin  St.,  Verona 
Leopoldl  was  founder  of  the  SAS  and  has 
been  named  full-time  executive  director  of 
the  New  Jersey  52. 

"There  are  more  wounded  veterans  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict  than  there  were  In  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  War  combined.  Leo- 
poldl said.  "That  Is  one  of  the  reason's  we 
Joined  with  the  NaUonal  52." 

WAR     COKTROVEH8Y 

The  SAS,  although  it  did  a  lot  of  work  m 
veterans  hopsltals,  did  not  concentrate  solely 
on  the  wounded  veteran.  Its  work  included 
raising  money  to  help  build  the  USO  In  Viet- 
nam. Both  of  the  organizations,  however, 
stress  helping  the  veterans  without  getting 
Involved  with  whether  the  war  Is  right  or 
wrong. 

"There  Is  a  lot  of  controversy  In  the  coun- 
try about  the  Vietnam  War,"  Leopoldl  .said. 
"But  the  politics  of  war  doesn"t  concern  me. 
The  fact  Is  that  men.  whether  they  choose  to 
or  not.  are  being  sent  to  fight,  and  some  of 
them  get  wounded." 

Funds  raised  by  ""52"  are  used  to  entertain 
wounded  veterans  and  to  make  their  social 
life  better  but  the  most  important  aspect  of 
the  52  program  Is  the  training  of  disabled 
veterans  In  the  fields  of  computer  program- 
ing, data  processing  and  advance  technology. 

GRADUATE     VETS 

"The  New  Jersey  chapter  will  make  readily 
accessible  to  the  state's  sizable  proportion  of 
Vietnam's  battle-injured,  the  extensive  fa- 
cilities of  "52's"  recreational  center  situated 
on  the  organization's  41 -acre  estate  In  Os- 
slnlng, N.Y..  and  maintained  by  "52"  for  the 
express  use  and  enjoy-ment  of  America's 
seriously  disabled  and  wounded  servicemen 
and  veterans  from  three  wars,"  according  to 
"52"s""  national  headquarters. 

In  April,  20  disabled  veterans  graduated 
from  the  first  computer  program  school, 
which  was  held  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Defense  Etepartment,  at  St.  Alban's  Naval 
Hospital  In  Queens.  Another  such  program 
will  begin  at  Philadelphia  Naval  Hospital  and 
the  New  Jersey  chapter  will  become  the  link 
between  national  headquartert  and  that 
program. 

The  organization  also  Is  raising  funds  to 
construct  a  $2.5  million  vocational,  recrea- 
tional, morale  and  rehabilitation  center  at 
its  estate. 

The  center,  which  will  be  capable  of  en- 
rolling 200  disabled  veterans  in  12-to-14 
week  semesters,  will  guarantee  the  graduate 
placements  with  leading  industries. 

"52    MON'TH'" 

Among  those  named  to  the  temporary 
board  of  trustees  are  Spyros  P.  Skouras, 
chairman  of  the   Prudential  Shipping  Co.. 
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George  Pranconero.  father  of  the  vocalist, 
Connie  Francis;  Mrs.  Rose  Box,  secretary  of 
Tande  Industries,  Newark,  and  Matthew 
Stevens,  executive  secretary  of  the  Essex- 
West  Hudson  AFLr-CIO  CouncU. 

November  will  be  proclaimed  "'52  Month'" 
by  Gov.  Hughes,  and  Leopoldl  said  a  special 
effort  win  be  made  through  the  retailers  In 
the  state  to  raise  funds  for  the  organization. 

Other  supporters  of  the  chapter  are  sena- 
tors Clifford  P.  Case,  R-N.J..  and  Harrison  A. 
Williams.  D-N.J.,  and  Jacob  Javlts.  R-N.Y., 
and  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York  and 
entertainers,  Pat  Boone,  Oonnle  Francis, 
Betsy  Palmer,  Celeste  Holm  and  Mary  Lee 
Martin. 

.'Unong  other  fund  raising  events  Leopoldl 
scheduled  are  a  52  night  at  a  Jersey  Jays 
football  game,  a  tennis  match  between  him- 
self and  former  Gov.  Robert  Meyner,  a 
carnival  in  the  shore  area  and  a  golf  tourna- 
ment. 


Proclamation 

The  conflict  In  Vietnam  has  resulted  in 
more  casualties  than  from  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  War  combined.  While  it  is  true 
that  our  government  does  a  great  deal  in 
the  enormous  process  of  rehabilitating 
wounded  servicemen,  it  has  nevertheless  been 
proven  throughout  the  last  25  years  that 
there  Is  much  that  can,  shoxUd  and  must 
be  done  by  concerned  citizens.  The  52  Asso- 
ciation, organized  1945,  has  been  actively  In- 
volved In  providing  meaningful  programs  de- 
signed to  demonstrate  that  there  are  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  understand  the  problems 
of  a  wounded  serviceman  and  who  are  willing 
to  expend  every  effort  in  offering  him  a 
friendly  and  most  deserving  hand  of  kind- 
ness, friendship  and  meaningful  assistance  In 
his  efforts  to  become  a  useful  and  produc- 
tive citizen  on  his  return  to  our  socioeco- 
nomic society. 

The  52  Association,  Inc.  has  recently  grant- 
ed a  charter  to  a  group  of  concerned  citizens 
of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  entitled.  Northern 
New  Jersey  Chapter  of  the  52  Association, 
having  Jurisdiction  throughout  New  Jersey. 
The  leadership  of  this  newly  formed  group 
Is  launching  a  campaign  dedicated  to  the 
enormous  needs  of  our  severely  disabled 
servicemen. 

1.  Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  month 
of  November,  1969,  shall  be  proclaimed  the 
month  for  all  New  Jersey  citizens  to  tangibly 
demonstrate  that  they  really  understand  and 
win  meet  the  enormous  needs  now  being 
placed  on  our  community  by  the  Influx  of 
severely  disabled  retiimlng  from  Vietnam  by 
providing  the  sorely  needed  programs  to  sat- 
isfy this  need. 

2.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  honors  the  24 
years  of  outstanding  service  on  the  part  of 
the  52  Association,  Inc.  in  behalf  of  Amer- 
ica's wounded  servicemen. 

3.  I,  therefore,  as  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  hall  the  formation  of  the 
Northern  New  Jersey  Chapter  of  the  52  As- 
sociation and  urge  the  citizens  of  my  state 
to  actively  participate  and  support,  both  per- 
sonally and  financially.  In  this  most  vitally 
needed  effort  and  to  do  so  "52"'  weeks  of  each 
year  by  pledging  that  "The  Wounded  Shall 
Never  Be  Forgotten". 

Richard  J.  Httghzs, 
Governor,  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Pilot  Project  m  Comfuter  Programming  at 
St.  Alban's  Naval  Hospital  Offers  Logi- 
cal SOLtmON  to  EaiPLOTMENT  OF  NATIOI^'S 

Disabled  G.I.'s 

The  logical  solution  to  a  two-fold  problem 
—bridging  the  dearth  of  American  big  busi- 
ness for  qualified  computer  programmers, 
with  the  nation's  responsibility  for  jwovld- 
Ing  adequate  employment  for  the  high  num- 
ber of  G.I.'s  returning  from  Vietnam  seri- 
ously disabled — became  boldly  evident  upon 
the  successful  completion  of  the  flrst  Pilot 
Project  Computer  Programming  course  given 
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at  St.  Alban's  Naval  Hospital  to  30  wounded 
servicemen,  'under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
"52"  Association.  Inc. 

In  an  address  delivered  at  the  Commence- 
ment Exercises  on  April  llth.  1969,  by  Philip 
B.  Hofmann.  one  of  America's  leading  indus- 
trialists, and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  John- 
son and  Johnson.  Mr.  Hofmann  eloquently 
stated:  "Where  does  the  business  community 
come  into  this  progreun?  Although  we  have 
the  'obligation'  to  utilize  the  men  trained 
through  a  program  such  as  this,  we  also  have 
the  'opportunity'  to  utilize  them.  Men  such 
as  these.  In  this  graduating  class,  are  men 
with  great  fortitude  and  with  great  experi- 
ences that  have  made  them  strong  and  adept 
in  skills  we  all  find  in  short  supply.  We.  In 
business,  are  always  looking  for  trained, 
skillful  people,  people  with  conviction  and 
dedication.  Here  we  have  them." 

Clayton  E.  Wheat,  Jr.,  President  of  the 
"53"  Association,  Inc.  further  added,  in  his 
talk  to  the  assembly  attending  the  Gradua- 
tion: "We  seek  to  establish  a  permanent 
center  where  disabled  servicemen  who  are 
discharged  from  hospitals  can  be  housed  in 
a  training  school  for  both  elementary  and 
advanced  computer  programming.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  some  of  you,  who  have  completed 
your  course  in  COBOL,  may  later  enroll  at 
our  center  for  In-resldence  training  that  will 
qualify  you  for  the  more  stratospheric  Jobs 
and  salaries  in  computer  work.  It  is  possible 
that.  If  the  nation  and  Its  thinking  Amer- 
icans, leams  of  this  project,  they  will  Join 
us  In  this  most  worthy  of  endeavors,  and 
help  us  build  the  Center.  A  council  of  lead- 
ing Industrialists  has  already  been  formed 
to  further  the  building  fund  and  establish 
the  Center  In  the  near  future." 

The  conceprt  of  educating  disabled  serv- 
icemen In  the  vast  and  growing  field  of  Elec- 
tronic Data  Processing  constitutes  a  totally 
new  approach,  carefully  designed  by  the 
"52"  Association  to  meet  current  needs  of 
both  the  men  and  big  business.  Among  the 
many  mutual  advantages  offered  by  the  pro- 
gram, it  affords  the  men  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  utilize  their  minds  and  regain  their 
spirit  and  hope  for  the  future  by  being  able 
to  earn  an  attractive  llveUhood  In  a  field 
which  'needs  their  abilities."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  program  also  offers  employers  their 
skills  plus  the  additional  benefits  of  their 
high  degree  of  loyalty,  dependability,  re- 
sponsibility, stamina  and  stability,  as  well  as 
their  willingness  to  relocate  to  small  towns 
throughout  the  United  States. 

This  first  class  was  given  at  St.  Alban"s  by 
two  full-time  professional  Instructors  In  the 
field  of  Electronic  Data  Processing.  Mr. 
Michael  Moss  and  Mrs.  Ann  Moss.  Both  In- 
structors reported  that  these  disabled  men 
are  as  capable  as  those  who  are  trained  In 
any  of  the  other  commercal  schools  in  the 
country,  and  regardless  of  the  severity  of 
their  disabilities,  these  men  will  now  be  able 
to  perform  their  Jobs  on  a  thoroughly  equal 
keel  to  able-bodied  programmers.  Mr.  Moss 
further  added:  "Those  men  who  are  blind, 
quadraplegic  or  amputees,  are  still  never- 
theless perfectly  capable  of  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities,  with  the  aid  of  a  tape 
recorder." 

As  a  result  of  the  complete  success  of  this 
pilot  project,  the  program  Is  now  slated  for 
continuation  at  St.  Alban's  Naval  Hospital, 
and  a  second  course  wll  begin  on  May  5th, 
1969.  To  date,  over  150  men  have  applied. 
The  "'52'"  Association  also  plans  on  extending 
the  program  in  the  near  future,  to  Include 
other  military  hospitals  In  the  United  States. 
Ultimately,  upon  completion  of  a  $2,500,000 
Vocational  and  Recreational  Rehabilitation 
Center,  to  be  constructed  on  the  grounds  of 
the  "52'"  Association's  Estate  in  Osslnlng, 
N.Y.,  this  program  will  find  Its  home  as  part 
of  the  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Advanced 
Technology  where  up  to  200  disabled  men, 
each  semester,  will  be  housed  and  trained  In 
the  technologies  of  tomorrow,  today. 
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I  Prom  Business  Management.  July  1969) 

Inert  COMPtrrER  Power 
As  computer  power  gallops  into  the  1970'b. 
it  faces  a  hamstringing  hurdle:  manpower 
Within  the  last  decade,  industry  has  staked 
a  sizable  chunk — about  $18  billion — on  the 
computer  race,  and  right  now,  there's  $7  bil- 
lion more  In  the  offing.  By  latest  count,  60.000 
to  60.000  computers  are  Installed  In  the 
United  States. 

But.  Joseph  S.  Herbets  of  Continental  Com- 
puter Associates,  Wyncote,  Pa.,  points  out: 
"Installing  a  piece  of  computer  hardware  is 
one  thing.  Turning  this  inert  pile  of  metal, 
circuits,  and  associated  gadgetry  Into  a 
swinging,  singing,  sagaciovis  source  of  reports. 
Invoices,  statements,  and  bottom  line  profiu 
is  another:  It  takes  a  lot  of  professional 
warm  bodies  to  do  that." 

For  example,  the  median  number  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  personnel  for  one  in- 
stallation Is  17.  Larger  instillations  Involve 
hundreds.  According  to  Herbets'  arithmetic, 
around  700.000  qualified  people — from  ebp 
managers  to  keypunch  operators — are  needed 
to  man  the  hardware  now  In  place.  Yet.  the 
best  educated  guesses  put  the  current  supply 
of  edp  talent  at  less  than  half  that  amount. 
Systems  analysts  lead  the  short  supply  list 
with  programers  running  a  close  second. 

Obviously,  there's  a  big  capability  gap  and 
some  experts  feel  It  vrtll  get  wider  before  it 
gets  better.  William  R.  Hoover,  executive  vice 
president.  Computer  Sciences  Corp..  Los  An- 
geles, calculates  the  U.S.  computer  software 
expenditures  will  exceed  $21  billion  by  1975. 
Where's  the  manpower — to  communicate 
with  both  machine  and  management— going 
to  come  from  in  six  short  years,  to  handle  this 
300 ^c  increase  In  software  business? 

Although  edp  schools  are  plugging  hard 
and  heavy  to  fill  the  need,  the  quality  of  their 
graduates  leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired.  Despite 
this,  the  schools  and  those  universities  which 
now  offer  edp  degrees,  are  leading  contenders 
to  fill  the  gap  In  the  near  future.  But  right 
now.  proselytizing  remains  the  prime  source 
of  talent. 

Two  pyot  programs  are  currently  making  a 
stab  at  solving  the  talent  shortage  while  ful- 
filling larger  sociological  goals.  One  project, 
conducted  by  the  philanthropic  ••52'  Asso- 
ciation under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  is  the  training  of  seriously 
disabled  Vietnam  veterans  to  be  programers. 
ThU  provides  the  veterans  a  career  which 
relies  on  their  mental  prowess  and  is  free  of 
strain.  Recently.  20  disabled  veterans  at  New 
York's  St.  Albans  Naval  Hospital  completed 
a  four-month  course.  The  "51"  Association 
plans  to  establish  an  advanced  technology 
and  computer  training  center  for  other  seri- 
ously disabled  service  men  in  Osslnlng,  New 
York. 

Elsewhere  in  Osslnlng,  at  Sing  Sing  to  be 
exact.  16  Inmates  recently  completed  a  pio- 
neering In-prlson  computer  training  course 
conducted  by  Electronic  Computer  Program- 
ming Institute  (ECPI).  New  York,  one  of 
the  nation's  larger  computer  programm  ng 
schools.  AdnUsslon  requirements  for  the  In- 
mate-students were  identical  to  those  ECPI 
requires  at  its  100  centers.  Since  the  break- 
through at  Sing  Sing,  similar  retraining  pro- 
grams have  been  introduced  in  California. 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  prisons.  According  to 
ECPI,  prisons  in  Iowa.  Minnesota.  Connecti- 
cut and  New  Jersey  are  also  examining  train- 
ing possibilities. 

Yet  within  two  decades  this  computer- 
manpower  problem  might  be  entirely  non- 
existent :  By  1990,  most  software  will  be  inte- 
grated into  computer  hardware,  for  com- 
puters which  learn  from  their  own  experience 
win  exist  before  1989. 

The  forecast  la  based  on  the  Intuitive 
Judgment"  of  88  computer  experts  from  11 
countries,  who  attended  an  international 
computer  congress  in  Copenhagen.  According 
to  a  report  of  the  recent  conference,  prtoted 
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by  the  management  constiltant  Ann.  Parson 
ft  Williams.  Copenhagen,  the  changes  pre- 
dicted by  these  experts  strongly  support  an 
Orwelllan  society.  To  cite  a  few : 

By  1975:  Computers  will  control  hospital 
patient  tres(tment. 

By  the  late  1980's:  Industry's  present  labor 
force  will  b4  reduced  60% .  Although  shorter 
working  hours  and  new  tadustrlee  will  pick 
up  some  slaf  k,  unemployment  Is  expected  to 
be  a  serious  broblem. 

By  2000:  ill  major  Industries  will  be  con- 
trolled by  computers.  Smaller  ones  will  not 
be  heavily  automated  but  very  few  sm&U 
Induatrtes  afe  expected  to  survive   to  2000. 


(From  the  Hew  York  Sunday  News.  Mar.  3, 
1969) 
COMPTTrais  Orvx  Disablxd  a  Chancb 
1  (By  Sylvia  Carter) 

Peter  Pap4,  21,  was  going  back  to  Astoria 
to  be  a  poll4eman,  but  now  he  may  have  a 
limp. 

Oeorge  DtOraw.  21,  of  Bellvale,  N.Y., 
wanted  to  gq  Into  the  nursery  business.  He's 
In  a  wheelchiilr  now,  and  when  he  Is  able  to 
walk,  one  lea  may  be  shorter  than  the  other. 

John  Wollhiuen,  22.  was  making  the 
Marines  bis  career.  He  taught  marksmanship. 
Now.  his  hanris  and  legs  are  paralyzed. 

Pa|>a.  DeOraw  and  Wolthusen  may  all  be- 
conle  computer  programmers  and  analysts 
Insteaa — eve4  If  Wolthusen  has  to  dictate 
his  programslto  a  tape  recorder  at  home. 

I    GOOD    POTKNTIAI, 

All  three  are  in  St.  Albans'  Naval  Hospital 
where  they  ave  the  very  first  batch  of  vets  to 
take  a  computer  training  program  through 
the  good  grates  of  the  '52  Association.  Inc., 
a  group  that!  has  been  helping  veterans  for 
23  years. 

"This  has  the  most  potential  of  anything 
ever  offered  to  vets."  said  Paul  Bock,  a  23- 
year-old  Arn^y  private  from  Chester,  N.Y. 
"They've  hadj courses  for  vets  In  high  school 
English.  But  this  Is  technical,  valuable.  A 
graduate  ma^  be  able  to  start  at  a  $10,000 
salary  and  work  up  to  $20,000." 

For  some  of  the  students  in  the  pilot  class, 
the  program  was  a  real  life  saver.  Before  it, 
Charlie  Doylei  a  West  Babylon,  L.  I.,  tractor 
trailer  drlver.|  would  not  have  known  where 
to  turn  after  «  plane  crash  in  the  Naval  Air 
Reserves  left  fcim  unable  to  do  manual  work. 
And  Doyle,  89,  Is  the  father  of  six  kids.  The 
tests  men  mi}st  pass  to  take  the  computer 
program  vlrti^ally  assure  that  they're  quali- 
fied, and  he  Is  [no  exception. 

The  cracked  vertebrae  in  his  neck  didn't 
affect  his  vltajlity  nor  his  quick  mind.  He  is 
blessed  with  4  sense  of  humor  as  well — wit- 
nessed by  an  Uncomfortable  cast  in  "gladia- 
tor" style  Instead  of  standard. 

ave    become    some    kind    of 

yle,  a  stocky,  solid  man,  says. 

help  of  Mike  and  his  missus 

teachers)  I've  got  some  sense 

y  head." 

e  the  best  student — but  I  bet 
It  working.  I  s'ways  heard  that 

0,  but  I  didn't  think  about  it 


"I    might 
vegetable 
"But  with  th 
(the  compute; 
knocked  Into 

"I  may  not 
I'm  the  hardei 
life  begins  at 
until  now. 

i^OTTD  or  MARimrs 

Wolthusen  '  painstakingly  fashioned  a 
molded  ceramic  chess  set  and  can  grasp  the 
pieces.  He,  tooi  is  not  a  person  who  gives  up 
easily. 

Computer  wbrk  can  be  done  even  at  home, 
and  he  says:  J'l  can  do  tmy thing  I  put  my 
mind  to.  The  ^larlne  Corps  taught  me  that. 
All  I  have  to  ilo  is  to  want  it  bad  enough." 
Wolthusen  ha$  patient  brown  eyes,  a  warm 
grin. 

But  conducl^ng  the  computer  program  at 
St.  Albans  has  jts  drawbacks. 

CANfT    MANEITVEB    STAIBS 

For  Instancet  Doyle  and  Wolthusen  cannot 
attend  the  classes  downstairs  in  the  hospital 
and  have  to  bej  tutored  by  Michael  Moss,  who 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

volunteers  his  time.  Hla  wife,  Ann,  teaches 
the  main  class  of  about  20  boys. 

That  is  why  the  '52  Association  Is  begin- 
ning a  fundralslng  drive  to  get  $2,500,000  to 
build  a  center  for  training  the  men  at  their 
present  outdoor  recreation  center  for  service- 
men in  Ossining. 

Their  eventual  goal  is  to  offer  the  course 
mainly  to  amputees  and  men  confined  to 
wheelchairs. 

Hoi^  TO  CARK  roR  aoo 
Now,  only  the  severely  maimed  are  allowed 
at  the  center  there,  and  an  amputee  can 
take  off  an  artificial  leg  without  embarrass- 
ment. 

It  Is.  the  Association  says — the  only  place 
In  the  world  where  the  severely  disabled 
can  enjoy  normal  outdoor  recreation  with 
their  families.  There  are  ev»n  specially  built 
barbecue  pits. 

The  computer  center  will  eventually  be  a 
residential  facility  that  will  accommodate 
and  train  as  many  as  200  severely  disabled 
veterans  for  a  12  to  14-week  course.  Plans 
are  already  complete. 

NO    TIME    TO    WORRY 

"It's  not  like  going  home  at  night  to  worry 
alone,"  explains  a  spokesman  for  the  organi- 
zation. And  '52 — which  began  with  52  men 
paying  $52  each  per  year  to  help — ought  to 
know.  The  group  is  an  old  hand  at  throw- 
ing parties  for  vets. 

"The  government  pays  for  school  on  the 
QI  bin — but  they've  never  offered  something 
like  this,"  says  '52  executive  director  Allan 
Weinberg.  "This  is  a  total  program — social 
and  recreational  as  well  as  eduactlonal." 

The  as«oclation  also  has  received  enthusi- 
astic responses  from  business  for  the  hiring 
of  men  who  compleite  the  course.  One  large 
company  has  promised  to  take  whole  classes 
of  graduates. 

It  is  expected,  too,  that  the  course  will  be 
accredited  and  thus  qualify  for  QI  payments. 

SEEK    INTELLIGENT   MEN 

'We  want  to  get  men  who  have  good 
minds,"  Weinberg  points  out.  "And  the  men 
others  have  Ignored — sell-respectlng  men 
who  want  to  support  their  families  and  don't 
want  to  Just  collect  checks  or  put  nuts  and 
bolts  together  for  $1.50  an  hour." 

And  a  siK>kesman  added:  "It  doesn't  mat- 
ter how  you  feel  about  the  war.  It  Is  how 
you  feel  about  people,  about  these  boys." 

Because  of  these  men  and  the  thousands 
like  them  throughout  the  entire  north- 
eastern U.S.,  52  a  tax-exempt  organization, 
will  be  "sticking  a  shovel"  into  the  ground 
for  the  center  as  soon  as  they  get  some  of  the 
funds. 

Private  funds  have  supported  '52  until  now, 
but  this  time  they  will  be  waiting  for  the 
public  to  help  make  siu-e  their  slogan.  "The 
wounded  shall  never  be  forgotten."  is 
remembered. 

The  association  Is  located  at  147  E.  50th 
St.  in  Manhattan. 


BROWN     QUESTIONNAIRE     SHOWS 
ABM    DISAPPROVAL 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN.  JR. 

OP   CALIFORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  August  13.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  the  sixth  consecutive  year  I  have 
sent  a  questionnaire  to  the  residents  of 
the  29th  Congressional  District,  which  I 
represent.  Among  the  points  of  interest 
to  be  noted  in  an  analysis  of  the  results 
tallied  from  those  constituents  respond- 
ing is  strong  support  for  a  ban  on  sales 
of  DDT,  a  desire  to  see  cigarette  adver- 
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tislng  removed  from  television  and  radio 
support  for  the  halting  of  oil  drilling  in 
the  coastal  waters  off  California,  and 
more  opposition  than  approval  for  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system  that  the  Pres- 
ident  has  proposed. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  certain  news  releases  which 
I  have  issued  detailing  some  of  these  re- 
sults, showing  selected  demographic 
breakdowns,  and  a  summary  of  the  over- 
all tally  of  the  responses.  Approximately 
170,000  questionnaires  were  sent  out— 
to  every  household  in  the  district— and 
I  have  received  about  17,000 — 10  per- 
cent— replies. 

The  results  follow: 

Brown  Questionnaire  Shows  ABM  Dis- 
approval 
President  Nixon's  first  major  defense  poU 
icy  decision,  to  deploy  an  anti-ballistic  mis- 
slle  (ABM)  system,  is  not  receiving  support 
from  a  majority  of  the  residents  of  the  29th 
Congressional  District,  according  to  an  analy- 
sis  of  the  returns  from  a  questionnaire  sent 
to  all  households  in  the  District  by  Con- 
gressman  George  E.  Brown,  Jr. 

According  to  the  results,  only  42%  indi- 
cated approval  of  the  Nixon  proposal  to  spend 
several  billion  dollars  deploying  an  ABM  syj- 
tem.  Half  of  those  responding  to  the  mailed 
questionnaire  indicate  they  do  not  approve, 
while  8%  were  undecided  or  did  not  reply 
to  that  question.  With  the  undecided  not 
counted,  the  restUt  is  46%  in  favor,  and  54% 
opposed. 

Republican  respondents,  however,  are  glv- 
Ing  a  good  deal  more  support  to  the  Presi- 
dent  than  Democrats,  Congressman  Brown 
reports.  A  breakdown  of  results  by  political 
party  shows  63%  of  those  who  marked  that 
they  are  Republicans  favoring  the  plan,  wilii 
37%  opposed.  Democrats  go  almost  exactly 
the  opposite  way.  with  36%  in  ravor  and 
64%  disapproving.  Persons  who  Indicated 
their  registration  was  other  than  Republi- 
can or  Democrat  gave  the  least  support  to 
the  plan,  with  26.5%  for  and  73.5%  against. 

A  third  breakdown  of  responses,  by  the  age 
of  the  respondents,  showed  the  greatest  op- 
position amongst  p>ersons  aged  21  to  35,  with 
38%.  approving  and  62%  disapproving.  Those 
from  36  to  55  split  down  the  middle,  with 
50%  on  each  side,  and  persons  over  56  gave 
support  45%  of  the  time  with  55%  against. 

Another  group  that  was  split  50-50  was 
composed  of  those  who  Indicated  that  they 
had  not  finished  12  years  of  school.  High 
school  graduates  showed  slightly  more  ap- 
proval than  college  graduates,  with  47%  of 
the  high  school  graduates  in  favor,  and  53% 
opposed.  College  graduates  gave  only  a  43% 
'yes'  vote  with  a  57%  ag&lnst. 

Brown  iNQtmiy  Shows  Sttpport  for  Bans  on 
Smoking  Ads.  DDT  Sales 

Strong  support  for  two  proposals  that  are 
designed  to  protect  the  nation's  health  was 
indicated  In  the  returns  from  Congressman 
George  Brown's  recent  questionnaire  sent  to 
every  home  in  the  29th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

The  responses  showed  nearly  two  to  one 
support  for  the  banning  of  all  cigarette  ad- 
vertising from  TV  and  radio,  and  showed  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  almost  six  to  one 
in  favor  of  banning  the  sale  of  all  DDT  until 
adequate  controls  concerning  Its  use  have 
been  set  up. 

Brown's  queationnalre  results  show  61% 
favoring  the  cigarette  advertising  prohibition, 
with  34%  against  and  5%  undecided.  Demo- 
crats, the  young,  and  the  elderly  tended  to 
support  the  ban  more  heavily. 

In  the  breakdown  by  political  party,  63% 
of  the  Democrats  said  "yee",  with  33%  op- 
posed, whereas  only  57%  of  the  Republicans 
favored  the  plan  as  against  33%  saying  "no." 
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persona  over  66,  probably  displaying  more 
immediate  concern  about  the  dangers  of 
cigarette  smoking  showed  69%  for  and  31% 
ftgainst.  Those  from  20  to  35  gave  a  64%  ap- 
proval while  persons  from  36  to  66  indicated 
68%  saying  "yee". 

On  the  question  of  banning  the  sale  of 
DDT,  Congreeeman  Brown's  constituents  fa- 
vored the  ban  by  an  80%  to  14%  ratio,  with 
6%  undecided.  Democrats,  again,  gave  heavier 
support  to  Federal  action,  with  83%  in  favor, 
only  10%  against,  and  7%  undecided.  Repub- 
licans gave  almost  as  heavy  a  vote  for  the 
move,  with  76%  saying  "yes",  19%  opposed, 
snd  6%  not  sure. 

Less  variations  In  opinion  showed  up  on 
this  question  in  the  age  categories.  With  the 
undecided  respondents  not  counted,  the  re- 
sults Indicated  ban  approval  by  85%  of  those 
from  20  to  35,  84%  of  the  36-55  age  group, 
and  a  slightly  larger  88%  of  persons  over  56 
in  favor. 


COASTAL  Ban  on  Oil  Dbillino  Favored 

Congressman  Oeorge  Brown's  recent  ques- 
tionnaire sent  to  all  residents  of  the  29th 
Congresaional  District  Indicated  very  strong 
Democratic  support  and  somewhat  milder 
support  from  Republicans  for  a  complete 
and  permanent  ban  on  oil  drilling  In  the 
waters  off  the  California  coast. 

Total  responses  to  Brown's  mailed  ques- 
tionnaire showed  56%  favoring  the  ban,  29% 
opposed,  and  15%  undecided.  With  the  un- 
decided not  counted,  the  figures  indicate  a 
65-35%   split  favoring  the  ban. 

Democrats  gave  a  61%  approval  and  23% 
disapproval  to  the  ban,  with  16%  undecided. 
Republicans  showed  milder  support  46%  in 
favor,  36%  exposed,  and  18%  not  sure.  With- 
out the  undecided  responses  figured  In,  the 
results  Indicated  a  72-28%  split  amongst 
Democrats  and  a  56-44%  taUy  for  Republi- 
cans. 

The  results  were  also  broken  down  by  the 
educational  background  of  respondents. 
Brown  reported.  Using  responses  from  only 
those  who  expressed  an  opinion,  the  ques- 
tionnaire indicated  that  77%  of  persons  with 
less  than  a  high  school  education  favored 
the  oil  drilling  halt,  69%  of  the  high  school 
graduates  approved,  and  61%  of  those  with 
a  college  education  said  "yes". 

Congreesman  Brown  introduced  a  pro- 
posal calling  for  a  halt  to  drilling  In  the 
Santa  Barbara  channel  in  1968.  a  year  before 
the  disastrous  leak  early  this  year  which 
covered  Southern  California  beaches  with 
crude  oil.  Inomediately  following  that.  Brown 
called  for  a  halt  to  all  offshore  drilling  untU 
satisfactorily  safe  procedures  to  insure  the 
prevention  of  future  accidents  of  this  type 
had  been  instituted. 

1969  Legislativi  Questionnaire  or  Con- 
gressman George  E.  Brown,  Jr. 
[Answers  In  percent] 

1.  Do  you  favor  lowering  the  voting  age  to 
18? 

Yes   — 38 

No - 60 

Undecided * 

2.  Would  you  favor  legislation  raising  the 
minimum  wage  to  $2  per  hour? 

Yes 61 

No 34 

Undecided ^ 

3.  Do  you  feel,  in  general,  that  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  has  too  little  Influence  In 
government  decisions,  and  that  his  opinion 
Is  generally  disregarded  by  officials? 

Yes   —     70 

No - 16 

Undecided 1* 
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4.  Do  you  favor  a  large  increase  of  50  per- 
cent or  more  In  social  security  benefits? 

Yes - *9 

No « 

Undecided - * 

6.  Generally  speaking,  do  you  approve  of 
the  proposal  to  sp>end  several  billion  dol- 
lars deploying  an  antlballlBtlc-mlsslle  (ABM) 
system? 

Yes 42 

No  -„ — - 50 

Undecided 8 

6.  Eto  you  favor  continuing  our  Nation's 
space  program  at  about  the  present  level  of 
$4  billion  per  year? 

Yes - *6 

No 40 

Undecided »• 1* 

7.  Do  you  feel  that  pay  TV  stations  would 
present  a  serious  threat  to  the  quality  of 
regular  TV  programs? 

Yes  37 

No 46 

Undecided —     17 

8.  Do  you  favor  the  banning  of  all  cigarette 
advertisements  from  TV  and  radio? 

Yes   61 

No 34 

Undecided 6 

9.  Do  you  favor  legislation  charging  pur- 
chasers of  automobiles  with  gasoline  (smog 
producing)  engines,  a  small  Increase  in  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes  and  earmarking  this  money 
for  new  mass  rapid  transit  programs  and 
smog  control  research  to  encourage  develop- 
ment of  other  types  of  engines  and  to  reduce 
the  total  automobile  population  In  large 
cities? 

Yes - - --     44 

No 40 

Undecided 16 

10.  Considering  the  reports  of  DDT  concen- 
trations in  certain  fish,  birds,  and  human 
bodies,  would  you  favor  the  banning  of  the 
sale  of  all  DDT  until  adequate  controls  have 
been  set  up? 

Yes 80 

No —     14 

Undecided 6 

11.  Would  you  favor  a  complete  and  per- 
manent ban  on  drilling  for  oil  in  waters  off 
the  California  coast  in  order  to  prevent 
disasters  such  as  the  Santa  Barbara  oil  leak 
earlier  this  year? 

Yes  56 

No  - - - 29 

Undecided 15 

12.  Do  you  approve  of  admitting  Red  China 
to  the  United  Nations? 

Yes   38 

No —     46 

Undecided 16 

13.  Do  you  believe  that  we  should  broaden 
U.S.  relations  with  Red  China  to  the  extent 
that  we  seek  trade  agreements  with  Red 
China? 

Yes   36 

No *8 

Undecided 16 

14.  Do  you  think  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration efforts  to  negotiate  peace  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  are  any  more  effective  than  were 
the  Johnson  administration's  efforts? 

Yes -  — 37 

No « 

Undecided - 16 
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TAX  CREDIT  FOR  SCRAP 
INDUSTRY  ASKED 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  13.  1969 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  civili- 
zation is  in  serious  danger  of  being  phys- 
ically overwhelmed  by  the  wastes  result- 
ing from  its  various  processes. 

The  problem  of  disposing  or  minimiz- 
ing these  wastes  has  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  many  concerned  people.  The 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  recognized  the  need  to  encourage 
the  abatement  of  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion by  including  rapid  amortization  of 
approved  pollution  control  equipment  in 
the  just-passed  tax  reform  bill. 

It  is  suggested  in  a  recent  article  by 
Thomas  Kelley  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  of  July  27,  1969,  that  tax  credits 
be  provided  the  waste  materials  industry 
to  encours^e  research  and  development 
in  the  reutillzatlon  of  our  resources. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  this  article  as 
an  extension  of  my  remarks: 

Tax  Credit  for  Scrap  Industry  Asked 
(By  Thomas  Kelley,  Ramsey  County  auditor) 
I  believe  that  there  Is  a  Justification  for 
giving  tax  credit  to  the  scrap  Industry  for 
the  contribution  it  Is  making  In  the  con- 
servation of  expendable  natural  resources  as 
well  as  less  measurable,  but  certainly  im- 
portant, contributions  being  made  to  the 
public  welfare — such  as  keeping  the  country- 
side clean  of  old  automobiles  and  other  items 
which  eventually  wind  up  being  disposed  of 
at  public  expense. 

In  a  book  called  "The  Waste  Makers," 
Vance  Packard  has  described  ovu-s  as  an  afflu- 
ent society  which  has  achieved  temportny 
success  by  deliberately  squandering  its  re- 
soxirces.  Our  industrial  resources  are  directed 
at  producing  things  with  little  regard  for 
the  environment  that  will  be  the  setting  for 
these  things  and  for  the  owners  of  these 
things. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  America's  great  con- 
servationist, said  60  years  ago:  "Our  position 
in  the  world  has  been  attained  by  the  extent 
and  thoroughness  of  the  control  we  have 
achieved  over  nattxre,  but  we  are  more  and 
not  less  dependent  on  what  she  furnishes 
than  at  any  other  previous  time  In  history." 
In  1908  when  Roosevelt  made  this  state- 
ment, he  was  looking  back  Into  the  l9th 
century  In  which  men  were  unscrupulous  in 
their  exploitation  of  our  irreplaceable  re- 
sources and  deliberately  ignored  any  consid- 
eration for  our  future  needs  In  favor  of 
large  short-term  profits.  If  he  was  concerned 
in  1908,  the  need  for  this  concern  has  been 
magnified  geometrically  since. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Materials  Policy  Com- 
mission observed:  "The  plain  fact  seems  to 
be  that  we  have  skimmed  the  cream  of  our 
resources  as  we  now  understand  them.  Since 
the  skimming  is  cutting  down  the  milk  still 
further,  today  Americans  are  consuming  con- 
siderably more  materials  than  they  produce. 
The  United  States  must  now  depend  on  other 
lands  for  most  of  the  strategic  and  crlOcal 
materials  essential  to  the  nation's  defense." 
It  Is  one  of  the  great  contradictions  of  our 
society  that.  In  the  face  of  this  warning  we 
should  have  a  tax  structure  which,  through 
tEo  mineral  resources  depletion  allowances, 
encourages  the  utilization  of  virgin,  irre- 
placeable resources. 
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Here  In  Sllnnesota  we  amended  our  Con- 
stitution t»>  encourage  the  production  of 
taconlte.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this 
t«conlt«  Is  polng  produced  and  used  by  the 
same  companies  that  have  left,  as  a  monu- 
ment, gapiqg  holes  in  oux  wilderness  land- 
scape where  they  have  scooped  out  the 
"cream"  of  Cur  resources. 

At  the  sa^e  time  we  are  encouraging  the 
expenditure]  of  the  virgin  resources,  which 
to  me  Is  a  ifttle  like  a  business  dipping  Into 
capital  for  operations,  we  are,  through  our 
local  governments,  discouraging  the  scrap 
Industry  wftlch  seems  to  be  forgotten  or 
abused  excebt  In  times  of  national  emer- 
gency, r 

The  obvloius  contradiction  Is  that  at  the 
same  time  government  policy  In  one  area 
Is  encouragljig  the  depletion  of  natural  re- 
sources and  the  creation  of  waste,  govern- 
ment In  another  area  is  providing  funds  for 
local  governments  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  solid  waEi«  disposal. 

The  critics  of  our  federal  bureaucracy  fre- 
quently point  out  the  absurdity  of  spending 
money  on  laud  reclamation  at  one  point  and 
spending  mokiey  to  keep  land  out  of  produc- 
tion in  the  Isoll  bank  at  another  point.  It 
seems  to  me  we  have  the  same  sort  of  con- 
tradiction In  the  government  (both  federal 
and  state)  policy  toward  metals  in  which 
the  government,  both  directly,  through  re- 
wanjs  for  pro  spectors,  and  Indirectly,  through 
speciW  tax  pr  ovlslons  for  oil  and  mining  com- 
panies, shoud  also  be  spending  money  for 
the  dlsposltlm  of  the  ultimate  product  of 
oil  and  mining  companies,  and  ironically 
even  going  one  step  further  by  subsidizing 
the  development  of  processes  for  remlnlng 
and  extractli  g  metals  which  it  paid  to  have 
buried. 

It  seems  to  me  we  could  eliminate  the  last 
two   sreps   quite    simply    by   providing   eco- 
nomic incentives  either  in  the  way  of  subsi- 
dies, grants  for  research,  or  special  tax  allow- 
ances for  puiting  metals  back  Into  produc- 
tion before  tl.ey  are  reburled  or  re-extracted. 
At    a   conffrence   in    Washington,   D.C..   I 
heard  local  gjvernment  officers  pleading  for 
federal  help  1  a  cleaning  up  pollution  and  in 
disposing  of  i  raste  materials.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  Is  1  he  same  sort  of  short-sighted 
thing  which    ed  to  the  problem  in  the  first 
place   Instead  of  dealing  with  the  symptoms 
created   by  aliundance  in  waste,  we  should 
deal  with  the  condition  Itself  and  direct  our 
federal  resour  :es  at  preventing  the  pollution 
of   our   air   aiid   water   and    preventing   the 
accumulation  of  solid  waste.  We  should  be 
making  sure  that   we  prevent  the   further 
desecration   a'  our  environment   Instead   of 
worrying,  afte  r  the  fact,  about  how  to  restore 
our  countryslle,  our  lands  and  rivers,  and 
our  air  to  the  r  original  condition. 

We  should  1 30k  upon  solid  waste,  and  par- 
ticularly ferrcus  metals,  not  as  a  problem, 
but  as  a  resoirce  and  direct  our  efforts  to- 
ward federal  eglslatlon  which  would  make 
It  economical  to  repossess  metals  which  are 
now  being  thriiwn  away. 

Very  simply  stated,  we  have  a  number  of 
related  probleios,  including: 

An  economj  based  on  rapid  consumption 
and  dlspositioi  of  expendable  resources. 

The  pollutlcn  of  our  air.  water  and  land- 
scape with  the  undesirable  byproducts  of  our 
consumption  cf  these  resources. 

An  accumuUtlon  of  worn  out  products  that 
cannot  now  b(  economically  disposed  of  by 
burning,  buryi  ig  or  reuse. 

We  have  bee  Dme  properly  alarmed  by  these 
problems  and  lave  set  out  programs  to  treat 
each  as  an  en  Ity  when  they  are  really  part 
of  one  big  prob  lem.  For  example . 

Instead  of  looking  at  ways  to  conserve  and 
reuse  and  get  the  maximum  utility  from 
our  existing  mineral  resources,  we  subsidize 
programs  to  mine  and  use  more  minerals. 

Instead  of  waging  all-out  war  against  the 
sources  of  pollution,  we  allow  the  pollution 
to  occur  and  t  len  seek  ways  to  clean  up  the 
air,  water  and  and  after  they  have  been  doI- 
luted.  ^ 
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Research  into  the  ways  in  which  we  can 
eliminate  waste  in  products  which  produce 
pollutants  and  into  the  ways  In  which  we 
can  utilize  our  mineral  resources  should  be 
undertaken  on  a  national  basis.  As  long  as 
we  conUnue  to  insist  that  these  are  local 
problems  to  be  dealt  with  by  local  units  of 
government,  we  are  de-emphasizlng  the  need 
for  research  and  development. 

I  pn^x>8e  that  our  income  tax  laws  be 
amended  to  give  the  processors  of  scrap 
metals  the  same  tax  break  as  is  given  to  those 
persons  or  corporations  that  mine  and  jwoc- 
ess  virgin  metals.  Furthermore,  I  think  that 
all  money  q>ent  in  research  and  development 
of  machines  and  methods  for  processing 
scrap  metals  should  not  only  be  tax  exempt, 
but  supplemented  directly  or  indirectly  by 
the  federal  government. 

I  think  that  in  the  local  government,  we 
might  look  into  the  possibility  of  the  same 
kind  of  gross  earnings  tax,  in  lieu  of  all 
other  taxes  for  scrap  processors,  that  we 
give  to  other  mineral  producers  such  as 
the  iron  mining  and  taoonite  processing 
plants. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
drawn  up  a  program  designed  primarily 
for  establishing  the  federal  role  in  pollu- 
tion control.  However,  within  this  pro- 
posal are  some  recommendations  that  can 
be  applied  to  scrap  processors  with  very 
little  editing.  Their  proposal,  appUed  to 
our  present  problem,  would  ask  that  federal 
government: 

Provide  tax  incentives  for  pollution 
abatement  or  scrap  treatment  by  Industry: 
for  example,  there  should  be  allowances 
for  rapid  amortization  of  waste  treatment 
equipment  and  credits  for  siims  spent  on 
research  or  development. 

Support  all  kinds  of  research  and  de- 
velopment of  scrap  treatment  equipment 
that  are  conducted  for  the  general  benefit 
and  are  not  likely  to  benefit  Individual 
firms. 

Underwrite  industrial  research  and  de- 
velopment on  scrap  treatment  devices  that 
may  later  be  widely  sold:  by  creating  tax 
provisions  which  would  make  the  use  of 
this  equipment  economically  feasible,  the 
government  woiild  create  a  market  for  the 
successful  developer  of  this  equipment,  and 
the  government  would  then  be  able  to  re- 
coup its  share  of  the  costs. 

Test  and  demonstrate  techniques  for  con- 
servation of  mineral  resoxirces  in  its  own 
operations,  particularly  in  the  milltery  de- 
partments. It  is  also  hoped  that  the  fed- 
eral government  could  underwrite  large 
scale  demonstrations  of  new  treatment 
systems. 

Support  the  training  of  technicians,  en- 
gineers, and  scientists  for  work  in  the  field 
of  mineral  salvage  and  reuse. 

Inform  the  public  and  local  units  of 
government  about  the  program  and  ways 
they  can  take  part. 

Provide  "carrots  and  sticks"  for  the  local 
government  and  private  Institutions  by 
maiang  appropriations  for  subsidies  to  pri- 
vate business  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  development  of  scrap  utiliza- 
tion facilities,  and  providing  funds  for  the 
support  of  research,  technical  assistance 
and  training  for  people  in  the  field. 
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TANDEM  TRUCK  ACCIDENTS 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  13.  1969 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  speaker,  there 
is  currently  before  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  a  bill  which  would  author- 
ize an  increase  in  the  permissible  sizes 
and  weights  of  the  trucks  on  our  Nation's 
highways.  Last  year,  I  fought  the  pas- 


sage of  a  similar  bill  because  I  believed 
that  such  a  bill  would  force  the  Amer- 
ican  people  to  bear  unwarranted  flnan- 
cial  burdens  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pose them  to  increased  safety  hazards 

H.R.  11870  would  cost  the  American 
people  a  minimum  of  $i;8  billion  to  re- 
model and  rebuild  our  Nation's  high- 
ways  and  bridges.  Yet  only  300,000  out 
of  15  million  truckers  would  profit  by 
this  measure.  It  is  unfair  to  make  the 
American  public  pay  while  the  few  who 
would  prosper  from  this  measure  re- 
fuse to  pay  their  just  share. 

One  of  my  strongest  objections  to  this 
bill  is  that  it  would  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  accidents  on  our  Nation^ 
highways.  H.R.  11870,  while  suppo,sedly 
limiting  the  length  of  commercial  vehi- 
cles to  70  feet,  in  fact  contains  a  "grand- 
father clause"  which  would  permit  six 
States  to  maintain  lengths  greater  than 
70  feet. 

In  1968.  representatives  of  the  truck- 
ing industry  introduced  exhibits  during 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  on  which  I  serve,  which  indicated 
that  heavy  trucks  comprised  only  i  54 
percent  of  total  vehicle  regrtstrations  and 
drive  only  5.33  percent  of  the  vehicle 
miles  of  travel,  but  were  involved  in  11  6 
percent  of  total  accidents. 

Supporters  of  this  bill  would  have  us 
believe  that  these  large  tandem  tractor- 
trailers  are  perfectly  safe.  However  a 
recent  survey  by  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  dispells  that  notion.  According 
to  this  survey,  published  in  the  August  2 
issue,  tandem  tractor-trailer  accidents 
on  the  New  York  Thruway  have  in- 
creased  faster  than  the  mileage  logged 
by  commercial  vehicles  on  this  vast  su- 
perhighway. The  thruway  authority  re- 
vealed that  the  number  of  accidents 
involving  tandem  trucks  almost  tripled 
between  1964  and  1968.  During  the  same 
period  of  time  the  total  number  of  miles 
traveled  by  commercial  vehicles  on  the 
559-mlle  thruway  system  doubled  over 
this  5-year  stretch. 

With  this  information  in  mind  I  hope 
that  the  Public  Works  Committee  as 
well  as  the  Congress  if  need  be  will, 
when  faced  with  a  choice  between  assist- 
ing the  large  trucking  interests  and  pro- 
tecting the  safety  and  expense  of  the 
average  motorist,  choose  to  safeguard  the 
public  welfare. 

Therefore,  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues.  I  am  inserting  into  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  of  August  2 
of  this  year : 

Thruway  Tandem  Truck  Accidents  Incre.^se 

Sharply  Prom   1964-68 

(By  Modesto  Argenio) 

Tandem  tractor-trailer  accidents  on  the 
Thruway  have  Increased  faster  than  mileage 
logged  by  commercial  vehicles  on  the 
sprawling  superhighway,  a  Ckjurier-Express 
survey  found  Friday. 

The  number  of  accidents  Involving  tan- 
dem trucks  almost  tripled  between  1964  and 
1968  according  to  figures  supplied  by  the 
Thruway  Authority. 

The  total  number  of  miles  traveled  by 
conmiercial  vehicles  on  the  559-mile  Thru- 
way  system,  however.  Just  doubled  over  the 
five-year  stretch. 

TRIPLE    COMBINES    TtSTEl) 

Double-trailer  tandems  frequently  range 
the  Thruway.  Over  the  last  year,  the  Thru- 
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yay  Authority  has  allowed  triple-trailer 
combines  to  use  the  superhighway  in  test- 
run  operations. 

The  question  of  whether  larger  and  heav- 
ier trucks  should  be  jjermitted  to  roam  the 
highways  currently  is  being  debated  In  Con- 
gress where  a  House  public  works  subcom- 
mittee is  considering  a  bill  which  would 
liberalize  weight  and  size  restrictions  on 
trucks   traveling   interstate   highways. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  have  denounced  it 
gg  an  antlsafety  measure  while  supporters, 
including  strong  national  and  local  truck- 
ing interests,  have  defended  the  economic 
benefits  of  allowing  larger  trucks  on  high- 
ways. 

AAA    OPPOSES    PROPOSAL 

Opposition  to  the  proposed  law  is  most 
vocal  from  the  American  Automobile  Assn. 
and  its  state  and  local  afnilates.  The  New 
York  State  Automobile  Assn.  and  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  Buffalo  have  also  criticized 
the  current  operation  of  double  and  triple 
tandems  on  the  Thruway. 

In  New  York  State,  large  tandems  are  free 
to  travel  the  Thruway  without  paying  for 
special  permits,  a  Thruway  Authority 
spokesman  said.  Depending  on  weight,  tan- 
dems pay  tolls  of  five  cents  a  mile  for  each 
trailer  unit. 

Large  truck  travel  on  other  state  high- 
ways, however,  is  restricted  to  special  haul- 
ing permits  usually  issued  on  a  trip-by-trip 
basis,  according  to  the  State  Dept.  of  Trans- 
portation. 

TRtrCKINC    FIRMS    INCREASE 

Double-tandem  trailer  trucks  usually  In- 
clude a  motorized  unit  linked  to  two  trailing 
unlt.s  carrying  freight.  These  "double  bot- 
toms" have  been  allowed  on  the  Thruway 
sincp  1959. 

The  number  of  trucking  firms  regularly 
openitlng  on  the  Thruway,  a  Thruway 
spokesman  said,  increased  from  49  in  1968 
to  58  this  year. 

In  1964.  the  Thruway  recorded  19  acci- 
dents involving  double  tandems.  In  1968,  the 
number  of  tandem  accidents  nearly  tripled 
to  52. 

Nearly  13.400,000  miles  of  travel  were  reg- 
istered by  commercial  vehicles  on  the  Thru- 
way  in  1964.  This  doubled  to  about  26,890,000 
miles  in  1968. 

ACCIDENT    RATE    LISTED 

A  breakdown  of  tapdem  accident  figures 
supplied  by  the  Thruway  Authority  for  the 
five-year  period  showed: 

1954 — 19  accidents,  of  which  two  Involved 
fat.-ilicles,  five  personal  injuries,  and  12  prop- 
erty ciamage. 

1965 — 28  accidents;  one  fatality.  11  per- 
sonal injury,  and  16  property  damage. 

1966 — 27  accidents;  no  fatalities.  3  per- 
sor.ai  injury,  and  24  property  damage. 

1967 — 33  accidents;  no  fatalities,  seven 
personal  injury  and  26  property  damage. 

TRAVEL    INCREASE    LISTED 

1968 — 52  accidents;  one  fatality,  12  per- 
sonal injury  and  39  property  damage. 

Commercial  Thruway  travel  over  the  five 
years  rose  consistently  with  the  largest  in- 
crease between  1967  and  1968: 

1964 — 13,400.000  miles  based  on  47,225 
trips. 

1965—16,501,479  miles  and   72,608   trips. 

1966—18,312.772  miles  and  86.047  trips. 

1967—20.397.361   miles  and   102,672   trips. 

1968 — 26,890.000   miles  and    133,218   trips. 

The  Thruway  spokesman  said  that  tan- 
dems are  limited  to  a  55  mile  per  hour  speed 
limit  on  the  superhighway  as  compared  to 
a  65  ra.p.h.  speed  limit  for  passenger  vehicles. 

CERTIFICATION    REQUIREO 

"Every  element  of  a  tandem  is  certified 
and  inspected,"  the  Thruway  spokesman 
said. 

The  tractor,  or  motorized  link  In  a  tan- 
dem, is  certified  by  the  manufacturer  and 
ths  company  owning  the  vehicle,  he  ex- 
plained. 
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"We  also  carry  out  safety  inspections,"  he 
added.  He  said  the  Thruway  regulations 
cover  the  braking  ability  of  tandems  and 
insist  that  the  lead  trailer  in  a  combine 
must  be  reinforced. 

Tandems  must  have  a  one-mile  cletir 
stretch  of  highway  for  passing,  the  spokes- 
man said. 


THE  CASE  OP  tihRB  AGAINST 
GISSEL  PACKING  CO. 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  last  week  of  June, 
I  was  privileged  to  join  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  honoring  the  services  of 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren.  At  that  time, 
I  commented  at  some  length  on  his  con- 
tributions in  the  areas  of  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties. 

Today,  I  would  like  as  an  "addenda"  to 
pay  homage  to  his  statesmanlike  leader- 
ship in  the  area  of  labor-management 
relations. 

One  of  Chief  Justice  Warren's  last 
opinions  was  his  brilliant  43-page  deci- 
sion for  a  unanimous  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  NLRB  against  Gissel  Packing 
Co.,  issued  on  June  16,  1969.  This  decision 
has  rich  significance  for  the  field  of 
labor-management  relations  because  it 
confirms  the  commitment  of  the  Con- 
gress and  of  this  society  to  the  principle 
of  free  choice  for  the  American  worker. 

The  Gissel  decision  reviewed  and  up- 
held a  remedy  fashioned  by  the  NLRB 
under  section  8(a)  (5)  of  the  L.abor  Act 
known  as  the  "Joy  Silk"  remedy.  It  takes 
its  name  from  a  1950  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit  which  first  approved  its 
use  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  "Joy  Silk"  remedy  requires  an  em- 
ployer to  recognize  and  bargain  with  a 
majority  labor  union  when  that  em- 
ployers own  unfair  labor  practices — 
threats,  coercion,  and  discrimination — 
have  unlawfully  Interfered  with  employee 
free  choice  by  preventing  the  conduct  of 
a  fair  election  by  the  Board.  Even  after 
an  election  which  a  union  has  lost,  the 
Board  will  sometimes  provide  such  a  bar- 
gaining order  as  a  remedy  if  the  em- 
ployer's unfair  labor  practices  have  il- 
legally tainted  the  election  results,  de- 
stroyed a  union's  uncoerced  majority, 
and  foreclosed  the  possibility  of  conduct- 
ing a  fair  election  thereafter.  When  an 
employer's  illegal  acts  have  contami- 
nated the  atmosphere  of  a  plant  with 
fear  and  hostility,  a  free  election  carmot 
be  held  because  employees  would  be  vot- 
ing out  of  fear  for  their  jobs  and  their 
families'  security,  rather  than  express- 
ing their  honest,  uncoerced  choice  about 
whether  they  wish  to  be  represented  by 
a  union. 

The  "Joy  Silk"  remedy  protects  the 
fundamental  statutory  right  to  choose 
to  be  represented  by  a  union,  for,  where 
an  employer's  illegal  acts  of  coercion 
have  prevented  the  conduct  of  a  fair 
election,  the  Board  turns  to  other  satis- 
factory evidence  of  employee  choice,  such 
as  properly  executed  "union  authoriza- 
tion cards."  These  cards  simply  declare 
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that  the  signer  wants  to  be  represented 
by  a  designated  union  for  purposes  of 
collective  bargaining  with  his  anployer. 
When  a  worker  signs  such  an  authoriza- 
tion freely  and  voluntarily,  the  Board 
properly  respects  the  choice  which  he 
has  made  to  be  represented  by  a  union. 
Some  employers  and  some  employer  as- 
sociations often  attack  these  cards  as 
evidence  of  employee  free  choice.  They 
have  two  reasons;  first,  they  cannot  be- 
lieve that  any  worker  would  volimtarlly 
choose  to  be  represented  by  a  union  when 
his  employer  Is  available  to  protect  his 
interests;  and,  second,  they  do  not  have 
sufficient  respect  for  the  American  work- 
er's InteUigence  to  Ijelleve  that  he  can 
read  and  understand  the  meaning  of  a 
union  authorization  card. 

The  Gissel  decision  carefully  reviewed 
the  relevant  statutory  terms,  the  legisla- 
tive history,  the  judicial  and  agency  prec- 
edents, the  articles  of  labor  law  schol- 
ars, as  well  as  the  briefs  and  arguments 
of  the  parties  and  of  amici  curiae.  Based 
on  this  review,  and  it  was  an  exhaustive 
one,  the  Court  concluded  that  the  'Joy 
Silk"  remedy  is  fully  consistent  with  con- 
gressional intent.  It  also  concluded  that 
the  Board's  reliance  on  union  author- 
ization cards  as  evidence  of  employee 
choice — particularly  when  coupled  with 
the  evidentiary  safeguards  which  the 
Board  has  developed  for  testing  the  au- 
thenticity and  rehability  of  these  cards — 
is  a  sound  exercise  of  administrative 
judgment  to  carry  out  Congress'  policies. 
I  would  like  to  add  that  in  1961,  a  sub- 
committee headed  by  Congressman  Ro- 
man C.  PtrciNSKi  spent  many  days  prob- 
ing this  matter  and  concluded  that  the 
'Joy  Silk"  remedy  was  necessary,  proper, 
and  underutilized. 

In  1966,  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  again  looked  into  the  problem,  and 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 

The  "Joy  Silk"  remedy  has  in  fact  been 
used  most  sparingly  by  the  Board.  In- 
deed, in  the  opinion  of  the  two  commit- 
tees mentioned  above,  the  Board  has 
used  it  too  sparingly,  reserving  it  for  only 
the  most  exceptional  and  extreme  cases. 
Contrary  to  the  ill-informed  assertion  of 
columnist  David  Lawrence,  for  example, 
the  Board  conducts  49  or  50  secret  ballot 
elections  for  every  "Joy  Silk"  bargaining 
order  that  it  enters.  The  secret  ballot 
NLRB  election  remains  the  standard 
statutory  method  for  registering  the 
worker's  choice  whether  he  wishes  to 
be  represented  for  purposes  of  collective 
bargaining.  Moreover,  employers  who 
obey  the  law  and  respect  their  employees' 
statutory  rights  do  not  and  need  not  fear 
this  remedy,  for  they  are  never  exposed 
to  it.  It  is  usually  the  deliberate  and 
intentional  law  violator  who  brings  this 
remedy  on  himself  when  he  interferes 
with  his  employees'  statutory  rights 
through  threats  and  acts  of  discrimina- 
tion and  Intimidation.  I  think  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  largest  and  most  re- 
sponsible employers  in  the  country — in 
the  steel  and  automobile  industries,  for 
example — rarely  If  ever  are  involved  in 
"Joy  Silk"  cases. 

But  while  the  "Joy  Silk"  remedy  has 
been  sparingly  used  by  the  NLRB,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  has  been  a 
"flnger-in-the-dlke"  for  American  labor 
relations.  If  employers  were  free  to  in- 
timidate, coerce  and  threaten  their  em- 
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ployees  before  or  after  an  NLRB  elec- 
tion without  being  subject  to  a  bargain- 
ing order  lemedy,  there  would  be  simply 
no  meaningful  legal  protection  for  the 
right  of  eittployees  to  select  a  bargaining 
agent  freeftr.  The  Board  remedies  threats 
and  other  acts  of  coercion  with  innocu- 
ous cease*and-desist  orders,  and  the 
Board  renjedies  illegal  discharges  and 
discrimination  with  reinstatement  or- 
ders. 

I  spent  tihe  better  part  of  the  summer 
ot  1966  looking  into  the  problem  of 
NLRB  remedies.  I  can  assure  you  these 
remedies  »re  Inadequate,  at  best,  for 
their  intei^ded  purposes.  They  are  no 
remedy  at  all  for  an  employer's  illegal 
interference  with  his  employees'  right 
to  express  a  free  choice  in  the  selection 
of  a  bargaltiing  agent.  Our  investigation 
of  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  bears  this  out. 
In  other  ^ords.  the  importance  of  the 
"Joy  Silk"  remedy  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  metfe  handful  of  cases  in  which 
It  is  applied,  but  by  the  countless  hun- 
dreds of  ca^s  in  which  employers  hesi- 
tate-to codrce  and  threaten  their  em- 
"  ploypes  beaause  of  the  knowledge  that 
this  remedj  stands  as  a  legal  safeguard 
of  employee  rights.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  said  ih  its  Gissel  decision: 

If  the  Boaid  could  enter  only  a  cease-and- 
deelst  order  knd  direct  an  election  or  a  re- 
run, It  would  In  effect  be  rewarding  the  em- 
ployer and  aHowlng  him  "to  profit  from  (hls| 
own  wrongful  refusal  to  bargain,"  .  .  .  while 
at    the    samf    time    severely    curtailing    the 
employees'  rlkht  freely  to  determine  whether 
they   desire  ii  representative.   The  employer 
could  continue  to  delay  or  disrupt  the  elec- 
tion process  and  put  off  Indefinitely  his  ob- 
ligation  to   aargaln:    and   any  election  held 
under  these  circumstances  would  not  be  likely 
to  demonstrate  the  employees'  true,  undls- 
torted  desire*. 
i 
It  is  harcily  surprising,  therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,   tlmt  the  Supreme  Court  ap- 
proved the  I" Joy  Silk "  remedy.  It  is  ob- 
viously right.  Every  court  of  appeals  in 
the  Nation-j-except  for  the  fourth  cir- 
cuit in  very  fecent  years — had  previously 
approved  it.i  Virtually  every  responsible 
labor  relatic^s  law  scholar  had  also  ac- 
knowledged [its  indispensability.  We  in 
Congress  intended  to  protect  employee 
free  choice  as  the  central  element  of  our 
national  labir  policy,  and  we  in  Congress 
did  not  intand  to  permit  employers  to 
destroy  this  crucial  right  of  free  choice 
without  providing  a  meaningful  remedy 
for  the  violation. 

I  have  drawn  particular  attention  to 
the  Gissel  djecision  because  it  shows  in 
clear  relief  Ijhat  not  one  member  of  the 
Supreme  C(iurt  of  the  United  States 
agrees  that  the  "Joy  Silk"  remedy  indi- 
cates that  tile  NLRB  is  indifferent  to 
congressional  intent.  The  Gissel  decision 
shows  that  the  Board  has  been  faithful 
to  the  will  of  jcongress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  will  find  an  opportunity 
to  read  Chief  Justice  Warren's  decision 
in  the  Gissell  case.  In  some  respects  it  la 
a  perfect  caiistone  for  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished judicial  career.  It  reflects  his 
wisdom,  his  fundamental  fairness,  his 
dedication  to  the  honest  implementation 
of  congressional  intent,  and  his  respect 
for  the  integijity  of  the  American  worker. 
At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Record 
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the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  NLRB 

against  Gissel  Packing  Co. : 

Sx7P«n»«  CtouBT  OF  TH«  TTnite)  Statm,  Nos. 

573,  681,  AND  585,  Octob^  Term,  1968 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  Petitioner, 
V.  Olssel  Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  et  al.;  PVxxl 
Store  Employees  Union,  Local  No,  347, 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America,  APL-CIO, 
Petitioner,  v.  OUsel  Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  on 
writs  of  certiorari  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fourth  Circuit;  The  Sinclair 
Company,  Petitioner,  v.  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  on  writ  of  certiorari  to 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Cir- 
cuit 

[June  16,  1969] 
Mr.   Chikt  Justicb  Wabrkn   delivered   the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

These  cases  Involve  the  extent  of  an  em- 
ployer's duty  under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  recognize  a  union  that  bases  its 
claim  to  representative  statiis  solely  on  the 
possession  of  union  authorization  cards,  and 
the  steps  an  employer  may  take,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  scope  and  content  of  state- 
ments he  may  make,  In  legitimately  resisting 
such    card-based    recognition.    The    specific 
questions   facing   us   here  are  whether   the 
duty  to  bargain  can  arise  without  a  Board 
election  under  the  Act;   whether  union  au- 
thorization cards.  If  obtained  from  a  majority 
of   employees   without   misrepresentation   or 
coercion,    are    reliable    enough   generally   to 
provide  a  valid,  alternate  route  to  majority 
status;    whether    a    bargaining    order   Is    an 
appropriate  and  authorized  remedy  where  an 
employer   rejects   a   card   majority   while   at 
the  same  time  committing  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices  that  tend   to  undermine  the   union's 
majority  and   make  a  fair   election   an  un- 
likely    possibility;      and     whether     certain 
specific    statements    made    by    an    employer 
to  his  employees  constituted  such  an  elec- 
tlon-voldlrg  unfair  labor  practice  and  thus 
fell    outside    the    protection    of    the    First 
Amendment  and  §  8  (c)  of  the  Act.  For  rea- 
sons given  below,  we  answer  each  of  these 
questions  in  the  affirmative. 


Of  the  four  cases  before  us,  three — Gissel 
Packing  Co..  Heck's  Inc.,  and  General  Steel 
Products,  Inc. — were  consolidated  following 
separate  decisions  In  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fourth  Circuit  and  brought  here  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  in  No. 
573.  Pood  Store  Employees  Union,  Local  No. 
347,  the  petitioning  Union  In  Heck's,  brought 
that  case  here  In  a  separate  petition  In  No. 
691.  All  three  cases  present  the  same  legal 
issues  In  similar,  uncomplicated  factual  set- 
tings that  can  be  briefly  described  together. 
The  fourth  case.  No.  585  (Sinclair  Company) , 
brought  here  from  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  First  Circuit  and  argued  separately, 
presents  many  of  the  same  questions  and  will 
thus  be  disposed  of  In  this  opinion;  but  be- 
cause the  validity  of  some  of  the  Board's 
factual  findings  are  under  attack  on  First 
Amendment  grounds,  detailed  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  factual  setting  of  that  case. 
Nos.  573  and  691 

In  each  of  the  cases  from  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit, the  course  of  action  followed  by  the 
Union  and  the  employer  and  the  Board's  re- 
sponse were  similar.  In  each  case,  the  union 
waged  an  organizational  campaign,  obtained 
authorization  cards  from  a  majority  of  em- 
ployees in  the  appropriate  bargaining  unit, 
and  then  on  the  basis  of  the  cards,  demanded 
recognition  by  the  employer.  All  three  em- 
ployers refused  to  bargain  on  the  ground 
that  authorization  cards  were  inherently  un- 
reliable Indicators  of  employee  desires;  and 
they  either  embarked  on,  or  continued, 
vigorous  antiunion  campaigns  that  gave  rise 
to  numerous  unfair  labor  practice  charges. 
In  Gissel.  where  the  employer's  campaign 
began  almost  at  the  outset  of  the  Union's  or- 
ganizational drive,  the  Union  (petitioner  in 
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No.  691 ) ,  did  not  seek  an  election,  but  Instead 
filed  three  unfair  labor  practice  charge* 
against  the  employer,  for  refusing  to  bargain 
In  violation  of  §  8  (a)(6),  for  coercion  and 
Intimidation  of  employees  In  violation  of  j  a 
(a)  ( 1 ) ,  and  for  discharge  of  union  adherent* 
In  violation  of  §  8  (a)  (3)  .>  In  Heck's  an  elec- 
tlon  sought  by  the  Union  was  never  held 
because  of  nearly  identical  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice charges  later  filed  by  the  Union  as  a 
result  of  the  employer's  antiunion  campaign 
Initiated  after  the  Union's  recognition  de- 
mand.* And  In  General  Steel,  an  election  petl- 
tloned  for  by  the  Union  and  won  by  the  em- 
ployer was  set  aside  by  the  Board  because  of 
the  unfair  labor  practices  committed  by  the 
employer  In  the  pre-election  period.^" 

In  each  case,  the  Board's  primary  response 
was  an  order  to  bargain  directed  at  the  em- 
ployees, despite  the  absence  of  an  election  in 
Gissel  and   Heck's  and  the  employer's  vic- 
tory In  General  Steel.  More  specifically   the 
Board  found  In  each  case  that  (1)  the  union 
had  obtained  valid  authorization  cards  '  from 
a  majority  of  the  employees  In  the  bargain- 
ing  unit   and  was  thus  entitled   to  repre- 
sent the  employees  for  collective  bargaining 
purposes;   and   (2)    that  the  employere'  re- 
fusal to  bargain  with  the  unions  in  viola- 
tion of   §  8(a)  (5)    was  motivated  not  by  a 
"good  faith"  doubt  of  the  imlons"  majority 
status,  but  by  a  desire  to  gain  time  to  dis- 
sipate   that    status.    The    Board    based    its 
conclusion  as  to  the  lack  of  good  faith  doubt 
on  the  fact  that  the  employers  had  com- 
mitted   substantial    unfair    labor    practices 
during  their  antiunion  campaign  efforts  to 
resist   recognition.   Thus,   the   Board   found 
that  all  three  employers  had  engaged  in  re- 
straint and  coercion  of  emplovees  in  viola- 
tion of  18(a)(1)— m   Gissel.  for  ooercively 
interrogating    employees    about    union    ac- 
tivities, threatening  them  with  discharge  and 
promising  them  benefits;   In  Heck's,  for  oo- 
ercively  Interrogating   employees,   threaten- 
ing   reprisals,    creating    the    appearance   of 
surveillance,    and    offering    benefits    for  op- 
posing the  Union;  and  In  General  Steel,  for 
coercive    Interrogation    and    threats    of   re- 
prisals. Including  discharge.  In  addition,  the 
Board  found  that  the  employers  in  Gissel 
and  Heck's  had   wrongfully  discharged  em- 
ployees for  engaging  in  union  activities  in 
violation  of  f  8(a)  (3).  And  becaxise  the  em- 
ployers   had    rejected    the    card-based   bar- 
gaining  demand    In    bad    faith,    the   Board 
found  that  all  three  had  refiised  to  recog- 
nize the  unions  In  violation  of  §  8(a)  (5). 

Only  In  General  Steel  was  there  any  ob- 
jection by  an  employer  to  the  validity  of  the 
cards  and  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  solicited,  and  the  doubt  raised  by  the 
evidence  was  resolved  in  the  following  man- 
ner. The  customary  approach  of  the  Board 
In  dealing  with  allegations  of  misrepresen- 
tation by  the  union  and  misunderstanding 
by  the  employees  of  the  pxirpose  for  which 
the  cards  were  being  solicited  has  been  set 
out  in  Cumberland  Shoe  Corp.,  144  N.  L.  R.  B. 
No.  57,  68  L.  R.  R.  M.  1338  (1968) .  Under  the 
Cumberland  Shoe  doctrine.  If  the  card  itself 
Is  unambiguous  {i.  e..  states  on  its  face  that 
the  signer  authorizes  the  union  to  represent 
the  employee  for  collective  bargaining  pur- 
poses and  not  to  seek  an  election) ,  it  will  be 
counted  unless  It  Is  proved  that  the  employee 
was  told  that  the  card  was  to  be  used  solely 
for  the  purpope  of  obtaining  an  election. 
In  General  Steel,  the  trial  examiner  consid- 
ered the  allegations  of  misrepresentation  at 
length  and,  applying  the  Board's  customary 
analysis,  rejected  the  claims  with  findings 
that  were  adopted  by  the  Board  and  are 
reprinted  In  the  margin. 

Consequently,  the  Board  ordered  the  com- 
panies to  cease  and  desist  from  their  unfair 
labor  practices,  to  offer  reinstatement  and 
back  pay  to  the  employees  who  had  been 
dlscrlmlnatorlly  discharged,  to  bargain  with 
the  Union  on  request,  and  to  post  the  ap- 
propriate notices. 
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On  appeal,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
jtourth  Circuit,  In  per  curiam  opinions  In 
ftcb  of  the  three  cases  (398  P.  2d  336,  337, 
339),  sustained  the  Board's  findings  as  to 
Um  $S  8(a)(1)  and  (3)  violations,  but  re- 
jected the  Board's  findings  that  the  em- 
ployers' refusal  to  bargain  violated  5  8(a)  (5) 
and  declined  to  enforce  those  portions  of 
the  Board's  orders  directing  the  respondent 
companies  to  bargain  In  good  faith.  The 
court  based  its  §  8(a)  (6)  rulings  on  its  1967 
decisions  raising  the  same  fundamental 
issues.  Crawford  Mfg.  Co.  v.  NLRB,  388  F. 
2d  367  (C.  A.  4th  Clr.  1967),  cert,  denied, 
390  U.S.  1028  (1968):  NLRB  v.  Logan  Pack- 
ing Co..  386  F.  2d  562  (C.  A.  4th  Clr.  1967); 
SLRB  V.  Sehon  Stevenson  A  Co..  Inc..  386  P. 
2d  551  (C.  A.  4th  Clr.  1967).  The  court  In 
those  cases  held  that  the  1947  Taft-Hartley 
amendments  to  the  Act,  which  permitted 
the  Board  to  resolve  representation  disputes 
by  certification  under  5  9(c)  only  by  secret 
ballot  election,  withdrew  from  the  Board 
the  authority  to  order  an  employer  to  bar- 
gain under  S  8(a)  (5)  on  the  basis  of  cards, 
in  the  absence  of  NliRB  certification,  vmless 
the  employer  knows  Independently  of  the 
cards  that  there  Is  In  fact  no  representation 
dispute.  The  court  held  that  the  cards  them- 
selves were  so  Inherently  unreliable  that 
their  use  gave  an  employer  virtually  an  auto- 
matic, good  faith  claim  that  such  a  dispute 
existed,  for  which  a  secret  election  was  neces- 
sary. Thus,  these  rulings  established  that  a 
company  could  not  be  ordered  to  bargain 
unless  (1)  there  was  no  question  about  a 
union's  majority  status  (either  because  the 
employer  agreed  the  cards  were  valid  or  had 
conducted  his  own  poll  so  Indicating),  or 
(21  the  employer's  §|  8(a)(1)  and  (3)  un- 
fair labor  practices  committed  during  the 
representation  campaign  were  so  extensive 
and  pervasive  that  a  bargaining  order  was 
the  only  available  Board  remedy  Irrespective 
of  a  card  majority. 

Thus  based  on  the  earlier  decisions,  the 
court's  reasoning  In  these  cases  was  brief, 
as  indicated  by  the  representative  holding 
In  Heck's: 

"We  have  recently  discussed  the  unre- 
liability of  the  cards.  In  the  usual  case,  in 
determining  whether  or  not  a  union  has 
attained  a  majority  status  and  have  con- 
cluded that  an  employer  is  Justified  In  enter- 
taining a  good  faith  doubt  of  the  union's 
claims  when  confronted  with  a  demand  for 
recognition  based  solely  upon  authorization 
cards.  We  have  also  noted  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  after  the  Taft-Hartley 
amendments  provides  for  an  election  as  the 
sole  basis  of  a  certification  and  restricts  the 
Board  to  the  use  of  secret  ballots  for  the 
resolution  of  representation  questions.  This 
is  not  one  of  those  extraordinary  cases  In 
which  a  bargaining  order  might  be  an  ap- 
propriate remedy  for  pervasive  violations  of 
5  8(a)(1).  It  Is  controlled  by  our  recent 
decisions  and  their  reasoning.  .  .  .  There 
was  not  substantial  evidence  to  support  the 
findings  of  the  Board  that  Heck's,  Inc.,  had 
no  good  faith  doubt  of  the  unions'  claims  of 
majorities."  398  F.  2d,  at  338. 
No.  585 

In  No.  585,  the  factual  pattern  was  quite 
similar.  The  petitioner,  a  producer  of  mill 
rolls,  wire,  and  related  products  at  two 
plants  in  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  was  shut 
down  for  some  three  months  In  1952  as  the 
result  of  a  strike  over  contract  negotiations 
with  the  American  Wire  Weavers  Protective 
Association  (AWWPA) ,  the  representative  of 
petitioner's  Journeymen  and  apprentice  wire 
weavers  from  1933  to  1952.  The  Company 
subsequently  reopened  without  a  union  con- 
tract, and  Its  employees  remained  unrepre- 
sented through  1964.  when  the  Company  was 
acquired  by  an  Ohio  corporation,  vrtth  the 
Company's  former  president  continuing  as 
head  of  the  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  division. 
In  July  1965,  the  International  Brotherhood 
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of  Teamsters,  Local  Union  No.  404,  began  an 
organizing  campaign  among  petitioner's 
Holyoke  employees  and  by  the  end  of  the 
summei'  had  obtained  autborleation  cards 
from  11  of  the  Company's  14  journeymen 
wire  weavers  choosing  the  Union  as  their 
bargaining  agent.  On  September  20,  the 
Union  notified  petitioner  that  It  represented 
a  majority  of  Its  wire  weavers,  requested 
that  the  Company  bargain  with  It,  and 
offered  to  submit  the  signed  cards  to  a 
neutral  third  party  for  authentication.  After 
petitioner's  president  decUned  the  Union's 
request  a  week  later,  claiming,  inter  alia. 
that  he  had  a  good  faith  doubt  of  majority 
status  because  of  the  card's  Inherent  un- 
reliability, the  Union  petitioned,  on  No- 
vember 8,  for  an  election  that  was  ultimately 
set  for  December  8. 

When  petitioners  president  first  learned 
of  the  Union's  drive  in  July,  he  talked  with 
all  of  his  employees  In  an  effort  to  dissuade 
them  from  Joining  a  union.  He  particularly 
emphasized    the   results   of   the    long    1952 
strike,   which   he   claimed   "almost   put   our 
company   out   of   business,"   and   expressed 
worry  that  the  employees  were  forgetting  the 
"lessons  of   the  past."  He   emphasized   sec- 
ondly that  the  Company  was  still  on  "thin 
Ice"    financially,    that    the    Union's     "only 
weapon    Is    to    strike,"    and    that    a    strike 
"could  lead  to  closing  the  plant,"  since  the 
parent  company  had  ample  manufacturing 
facilities  elsewhere.  He  noted   thirdly  that 
because  of  their  age  and  the  limited  useful- 
ness of  their  skills  outside  their  craft,  the 
employees   might   not   be   able  to   find   re- 
employment If  they  lost  their  Jobs  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  strike.  Finally,  he  warned  those  who 
did  not  believe  that  the  plant  could  go  out 
of  business  to  "look  around  Holyoke  and  see 
a  lot  of  them  out  of  business."  The  presi- 
dent sent  letters  to  the  same  effect  to  the 
employees  In  early  November,  emphasizing 
that  the  parent  company  had  no  reason  to 
stay  in  Massachusetts  If  profits  went  down. 
During  the  two  or  three  weeks  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  election  on  December  9, 
the  president  sent  the  employees  a  pamphlet 
captioned   "Do  you   want   another   13-week 
strike?"  stating,  inter  alia,  that  "We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Teamsters  Union  can  again 
close  the  Wire  Weaving  Department  and  the 
entire  plant  by  a  strike.  We  have  no  hopes 
that  the  Teamster  Union  bosses  will  not  call 
a    strike.  .  .  .  The    Teamsters    Union    Is    a 
strike    happy   outfit."    Similar   communica- 
tions followed  In  late  November,  Including 
one  stressing  the  Teamsters'  "hoodltim  con- 
trol."   Two   days    before    the    election,    the 
Company  sent   out   another   pamphlet   that 
was  entitled  "Let's  Look  at  the  Record,"  and 
that  purported  to  be  an  obituary  of  com- 
panies   in    the    Holyoke-Sprlngfield,    Massa- 
chusetts, area  that  had  allegedly  gone  out 
of  business  because  of  union  demands,  elim- 
inating some  3,500  Jobs;   the  first  page  car- 
ried a  large  cartoon  showing  the  preparation 
of  a  grave  for  the  Sinclair  Company   and 
other  headstones  containing  the  names  of 
other    plants    allegedly    victimized    by    the 
\inlons.  Finally,  on  the  day  before  the  elec- 
tion,  the  president   made   another  personal 
app>eal  to  his  employees  to  reject  the  Union. 
He   repeated   that   the   Company's   financial 
condition   was   precarious;    that   a   possible 
strike  would  Jeopardize  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  plant;  and  that  age  and  lack  of 
education  would  make  re-employment  diffi- 
cult. The  Union  lost  the  election  7-6.  and 
then  filed  both  objections  to  the  election  and 
unfair   labor   practice   charges   which    were 
consolidated  for  hearing  before  the  trial  ex- 
aminer. 

The  Board  agreed  with  the  trial  examiner 
that  the  president's  communications  with 
his  employees,  when  considered  as  a  whole, 
"reasonably  tended  to  convey  to  the  em- 
ployees the  belief  or  Impression  that  selec- 
tion of  the  Union  In  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tion could  lead  (the  Company]  to  dose  its 
plant,  or  to  the  transfer  of  the  weaving  pro- 
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ductlon,  with  the  resultant  loss  of  jobs  to  the 
wire  weavers."  'HiuB,  the  Board  found  that 
under  the  "totality  of  the  circumstances " 
I>etltloner'8  activities  constituted  a  viola- 
tion of  i  8(a)  (1)  of  the  Act.  The  Board  fur- 
ther agreed  with  the  trial  examiner  that  pe- 
titioner's activities,  because  they  "also  Inter- 
fered with  the  exercise  of  a  free  and  un- 
trammeled  choice  in  the  election,"  and 
"tended  to  fweclose  the  possibility"  of  hold- 
ing a  fair  election,  required  that  the  elec- 
tion be  set  aside.  The  Board  also  found  that 
the  Union  had  a  valid  card  majority  (the 
unambiguous  cards,  see  n.  4,  supra,  went 
unchallenged)  when  it  demanded  recogni- 
tion Initially  and  the  the  Company  declined 
recognition,  not  because  of  a  good  faith 
doubt  as  to  the  majority  status,  but,  as  the 
18(a)(1)  violations  indicated,  In  order  to 
gain  time  to  dissipate  that  status — In  viola- 
tion of  5  8(a)(6).  Consequently,  the  Board 
set  the  election  aside,  entered  a  cease-and- 
desist  order,  and  ordered  the  Company  to 
bargain  on  request. 

On  appeal,  the  Court  of  Api>eals  for  the 
First  Circuit  sustained  the  Board's  findings 
and  conclusions  and  enforced  Its  order  In 
full.  397  F.  2d  167.  The  court  rejected  the 
Company's  proposition  that  the  Inherent 
unreliability  of  authorization  cards  entitled 
an  employer  automatically  to  Insist  on  an 
election,  noting  that  the  representative 
status  of  a  union  may  be  shown  by  means 
other  than  an  election:  the  court  thus  re- 
affirmed its  stance  among  those  circuits  dis- 
avowing the  Fourth  Clrciiit's  approach  to 
authorization  cards."  Because  of  the  conflict 
among  circuits  on  the  card  issues  and  be- 
cause of  the  alleged  conflict  betweern  First 
Amendment  freedoms  and  the  restrictions 
placed  on  employer  speech  by  §  8(a)(1)  in 
Sinclair.  No.  585,  we  granted  certiorari  to 
consider  both  questions.  393  U.S.  997  (1968). 
For  reasons  given  below,  we  reverse  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Coiirt  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit  and  affirm  the  ruling  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit. 
II 
In  urging  us  to  reverse  the  Fourth  Circuit 
and  to  affirm  the  First  Circuit,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  contends  that  we 
should  approve  its  interpretation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  duties  and  obligations 
imposed  by  the  Act  In  authorization  card 
cases.  The  Board  argues  (1)  that  unions  have 
never  been  limited  under  §  9(c)  of  either  the 
Wagner  Act  or  the  1647  amendments  to  cer- 
tified elections  as  the  sole  route  to  attaining 
representative  status.  Unions  may,  the  Board 
contends.  Impose  a  duty  to  bargain  on  the 
employer  under  I  8(a)  (5)  by  reliance  on 
other  evidence  of  majority  employee  sup- 
port, such  as  authorization  cards.  Contrary 
to  the  Fourth  Circuit's  holding,  the  Board 
asserts,  the  1947  amendments  did  not  elimi- 
nate the  alternative  routes  to  majority  sta- 
tus. The  Board  contends  (2)  that  the  cards 
themselves,  when  solicited  in  accordance 
with  Board  standards  which  adequately  In- 
sure against  union  misrepresentation,  are 
sufficiently  reliable  indicators  of  employee 
desires  to  support  a  bargaining  order  against 
an  employer  who  refuses  to  recognize  a  card 
majority  In  violation  of  §  8(a)  (5) .  The  Board 
argues  (3)  that  a  bargaining  order  Is  the  ap- 
propriate remedy  for  the  §  8(a)  (5)  violation, 
where  the  employer  commits  other  unfair 
labor  practices  that  tend  to  undermine  union 
support  and  render  a  fair  election  improb- 
able. 

Relying  on  these  three  assertions,  the 
Board  asks  us  to  approve  Its  current  practice, 
which  Is  briefly  as  follows.  When  confronted 
by  a  recognition  demand  based  on  pKsses- 
slon  of  cards  allegedly  signed  by  a  majority 
of  his  employees,  an  employer  need  not  grant 
recognition  Immediately,  but  may.  unless  he 
has  knowledge  lndei>endentiy  of  the  cards 
that  the  union  has  a  majority,  decline  the 
union's  request  and  insist  on  an  election, 
either  by  requesting  the  tmlon  to  file  an  elec- 
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tlon  petition  or  by  filing  such  a  i>etltlon 
himself  undler  J  9(c)(1)(B).  If.  however, 
the  employer  commlte  Independent  aod  sub- 
stantial unfailr  labor  practices  disruptive  of 
election  conditions,  the  Board  may  withhold 
the  election  <ir  set  It  aside,  and  Issue  instead 
a  bargaining  order  as  a  remedy  for  the  vari- 
ous violation^.  A  tMirgalnlng  order  will  not 
Issue,  of  coufse.  If  the  union  obtained  the 
cards  througa  misrepresentation  or  coercion 
or  If  the  eniployer's  unfair  labor  practices 
are  unrelated  generally  to  the  representation 
campaign.  Cotiversely,  the  employers  in  these 
cases  urge  i^  to  aflopt  the  views  of  the 
Poxirth  Circuit. 

There  Is  m^re  at  Issue  in  these  cases  than 
the  dispute  'outlined  above  between  the 
Board  and  trie  four  employers,  however,  for 
the  Union.  p«^tloner  In  No.  691,  argues  that 
we  should  accord  a  far  greater  role  to  cards 
In  the  bargaining  area  than  the  Board  It- 
self seeks  In  this  litigation.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand the  differences  between  the  Union 
and  the  Boaifcl.  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the 
evolution  of  jthe  Board's  approach  to  au- 
thorization c^rds  from  Its  early  practice  to 
the  position  ^t  takes  on  oral  argument  be- 
fore this  Coifrt.  Such  an  analysis  requires 
viewing  the  Bfcard's  treatment  of  authoriza- 
tion cards  m  three  separate  phases:  (1)  un- 
-  der  Um  Joy  Silk  doctrine,  (2)  under  the  rules 
-of  tto«.i4aron  Brof/iers  case,  and  (3)  under 
the  approach  announced  at  oral  argument 
before  this  Ckiurt. 

The  traditional  approach  utilized  by  the 
Board  for  many  years  has  been  Isnown  as  the 
Joy  Silk  doctrikie.  Joy  Silk  Mills.  Inc.  v.  NLRB 
85  N.  L.  R.  B.|l263  (1949).  enforced  87  U    S 
App.  D.  C.  360^  185  P.  2d  732  (C.  A.  D.  C.  Clr. 
1960).  Under  jthat  rule,  an  employer  could 
lawfully    refufe    to    bargain    with    a    union 
claiming  reprasentatlve  status  through  pos- 
session of  authorization  cards   if  he  had   a 
■good  faith  doUbt"  as  to  the  xinlon's  majority 
status:  Instead  of  bargaining,  he  could  insist 
that  the  unioh  seek  an  election  in  order  to 
test  out  his  dbubts.  The  Board,  then,  could 
And  a  lack  oflgood  faith  doubt  and  enter  a 
bargaining  ordfer  in  one  of  two  ways.  It  could 
And  { 1 )  that  the  employer's  Independent  un- 
fair labor  practjlces  were  evidence  of  bad  faith, 
showing  that  tihe  employer  was  seeking  time 
to   dissipate   the   union's   majority.   Or   the 
Board  could  fltd  (2)  that  the  employer  had 
come  forward  with  no  reasons  for  entertain- 
ing any  doubts  and  therefore  that  he  must 
have  rejected  toie  bargaining  demand  In  bad 
faith.  An  example  of  the  second  category  was 
Snow  <fr   SOTW^  134  N.  L.  R.  B.   709    (1961) 
enforced  308  R  2d  687  (C.  A.  9th  Clr.  1962),* 
where  the  employer  reneged  on  his  agreement 
to  bargain  after  a  third  party  checked  the 
validity  of  the  card  signatures  and  insisted 
on  an  election  because  he  doubted  that  the 
employees  trult  desired  representation.  The 
Board  entered  ^  bargaining  order  with  very 
broad  languagejto  the  effect  that  an  employer 
could  not  refuie  a   bargaining  demand  and 
seek    an    election    instead    "without    valid 
ground  therefo^.  "  134  N.  L.  R.  B.  at  710-711. 
See    also    Dijok    Ford    Shoe    Co.,    inc      IbO 
N.  L.   R.  B.  861    (1965):    Kellogg   Mill's,   i47 
N.  L.  R.  B.  342l  346   (1964).  enforced  347  P 
2d  219  fC.  A.  9ti  Clr.  1965) . 

The  leading  case  codifying  modifications 
to  the  Joy  Silk  Woctrlne  was  Aaron  Brothers 
158  N.  L.  R.  B.  J1077  (1966).  There  the  Board 
made  It  clear  tlkat  It  had  shifted  the  burden 
to  the  General  (Counsel  to  show  bad  faith  and 
that  an  emplojfcr  "will  not  be  held  to  have 
violated  his  barjgalnlng  obUgatlon  .  .  .  simply 
because  he  refuses  to  rely  on  cards,  rather 
than  an  electlofa.  as  the  method  for  deter- 
mining the  unli)n  majority."  158  N.  L.  R.  B.. 
at  1078.  Two  significant  consequences  were 
emphasized.  Thfe  Board  noted  (1)  that  not 
every  unfair  ikbor  practice  would  auto- 
matically resuli  In  a  finding  of  bad  faith 
and  therefore  a  bargaining  order;  the  Board 
Implied  that  it  jwould  find  bad  faith  only  if 
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the  unfair  labor  practice  was  serious  enough 
to  have  the  tendency  to  dissipate  the  union's 
majority.  The  Board  noted  (2)  that  an  em- 
ployer no  longer  needed  to  come  forward 
with  reasons  for  rejecting  a  bargaining  de- 
mand. The  Board  pointed  out,  however,  that 
a  bargaining  order  would  issue  If  it  could 
prove  that  an  employer's  "course  of  conduct" 
gave  Indications  as  to  the  employer's  bad 
faith.  As  examples  of  such  a  "course  of  con- 
duct." the  Board  cited  Snow  &  Sons,  supra: 
Dixon  Ford  Shoe  Co..  Inc.,  supra,  and  Kellogg 
Milts,  supra,  thereby  reaffirming  John  P. 
Serpa,  Inc..  165  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  12  (1966), 
where  the  Board  had  limited  Snow  A  Sons  to 
Its  facts. 

Althoiogh  the  Board's  brief  before  this 
Court  generally  followed  the  approach  as  set 
out  m  Aaron  Brothers,  supra,  the  Board  an- 
nounced at  oral  argument  that  it  had  vir- 
tually abandoned  the  Joy  Silk  doctrine  al- 
together. Under  the  Board's  current  pracUce, 
an  employer's  good  faith  doubt  Is  largely 
irrelevant,  and  the  key  to  the  issuance  of  a 
bangalning  order  is  the  conmilsslon  of  serious 
unfair  labor  practices  that  Interfere  with  the 
election  processes  and  tend  to  preclude  the 
holding  of  a  fair  election.  Thus,  an  employer 
can  Insist  that  a  union  go  to  an  election, 
regardless  of  his  subjective  motivation,  so 
long  as  he  is  not  guilty  of  misconduct;"  he 
need  give  no  affirmative  reasons  for  rejecting 
a  recognition  request,  and  he  can  demand  an 
election  with  a  simple  "no  comment"  to  the 
union.  The  Board  pointed  out,  however,  (1) 
that  an  employer  could  not  refuse  to  bargain 
If  he  knew,  through  a  personal  poll  for  In- 
stance, that  a  majority  of  his  employees  sup- 
ported the  union,  and  (2)  that  an  employer 
could  not  refuse  recognition  Initially  because 
of  questions  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the 
unit  and  then  later  claim,  as  an  afterthought 
that  he  doubted  the  union's  strength. 

The  union  argues  here  that  an  employer's 
right  to  Insist  on  an  election  In  the  absence 
of  unfair  labor  practices  should  be  more  cir- 
cumscribed, and  a  union's  right  to  rely  on 
cards  correspondingly  more  expanded,  than 
the  Board  would  have  us  rule.  The  union's 
contention  is  that  an  employer,  when  con- 
fronted with  a  card-based  bargaining  de- 
mand, can  insist  on  an  election  only  by  filing 
the  election  petition  himself  Immediately 
under  §  9(c)(1)(B)  and  not  by  insisting  that 
the  union  file  the  election  petition,  whereby 
the  election  can  be  subjected  to  considerable 
delay.  If  the  employer  does  not  himself  peti- 
tion for  an  election,  the  union  argues,  he 
must  recognize  the  union  regardless  of  his 
good  or  bad  faith  and  regardless  of  his  other 
unfair  labor  practices,  and  should  be  ordered 
to  bargain  if  the  cards  were  In  fact  validly 
obtained.  And  If  this  Court  should  continue 
to  utilize  the  good  faith  doubt  rule,  the 
union  contends  that  at  the  least  we  should 
put  the  burden  on  the  employer  to  make  an 
affirmative  showing  of  his  reasons  for  enter- 
taining such  doubt. 

Because  the  employers'  refusal  to  bargain 
in  each  of  these  cases  was  accompanied  in 
each  Instance  by  independent  unfair  lat)or 
practices  which  tend  to  preclude  the  holding 
of  a  fair  election,  we  need  not  decide  whether 
a  bargaining  order  Is  ever  appropriate  in 
cases  where  there  is  no  Interference  with  the 
election  processes. 

With  the  union's  arguments  aside,  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  employers 
and  the  Board  will  be  considered  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  The  validity  of  the  cards 
under  the  Act.  their  intrinsic  reliability,  and 
the  appropriateness  of  a  bargaliUng  order  as 
a  response  to  violations  of  §  8(a)  (5)  as  well 
as  §§  8(a)(1)  and  (3)  will  be  discussed  In 
the  next  section.  The  nature  of  an  employer's 
reaction  to  an  organizational  campaign,  and 
particularly  the  Board's  conclusion  that  the 
employer's  statements  in  No.  585  contained 
threats  of  reprisal  and  thus  constituted  re- 
straint and  coercion  in  violation  of  5  8(a)  (l) 
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and  not  protected  speech,  will  be  covered  in 
the  final  section. 

m 
The  first  issue  facing  us  is  whether  a  union 
can    establish    a    bargaining    obligation    bv 
means    other    than    a    Board    election    and 
whether  the  validity  of  alternate  routes  to 
majority  status,  such  as  cards,  was  affected 
by  the  1947  Taft-Hartley  amendments.  The 
most  conunonly  traveled  route  for  a  union  to 
obtain  recognition  as  the  exclusive  bargain- 
ing representative  of  an  unorganized  group 
of  employees  is  through  the  Board's  election 
and  certification  procedures  under  §9(c)  of 
the    Act    (29    U.S.C.    §  159(c)     (1964    ed  j ) ; 
It  Is  also,  from  the  Board's  point  of  view,  the 
preferred  route.'  A  union  Is  not  limited  to  a 
Board  election,  however,  for.  In  addition  to 
i  9,  the  present  Act  provides  in  {  (a)  (5)   (29 
U.S.C.    5  168(a)(5)    (1964   ed.)),   as  did   the 
Wagner  Act  In  5  8(5).  that  "It  shall  be  an 
unfair  labor  practice  for  an  employer 
to  refuse  to  bargain  collectively  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  his  employees,  subject  to  the 
provisions    of   section    9(a)."   Since    §  9iai. 
in  both  the  Wagner  Act  and  the  present  Act, 
refers  to  the  representative  as  the  one  "deslg- 
nated  or  selected"  "by  a  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees without  specifying  precisely  how  that 
representative  Is  to  be  chosen,  it  was  early 
recognized  that  an  employer  had  a  duty  to 
bargain  whenever  the  union  representative 
presented  "convincing  evidence  of  majority 
support." »  Almost  from  the  Inception  of  the 
Act,  then,  it  was  recognized  that  a  union  did 
not  have  to  be  certified  as  the  winner  of  a 
Board  election  to  invoke  a  bargaining  obli- 
gation; It  could  establish  majority  status  by 
other  means  under  the  imfalr  labor  practice 
provision  of  5  8(a)  (5) — by  showing  convinc- 
ing support,  for  Instance,  by  a  union-called 
strike  or  strike  vote,'"  or,  as  here,  by  posses- 
sion of  cards  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees authorizing  the  union  to  represent 
them  for  collective  bargaining  purposes.' 

We    have    consistently    accepted    this    in- 
terpretation   of    the    Wagner    Act    and    the 
present  Act,   particularly   as   to   the  use  of 
authorization  cards.  See.  e.g.,  NLRB  v.  Brad- 
ford   Dyeing    Assn.,    310    U.S.    318,    339   HO 
(1940);   Franks  Bros.  Co.  v.  NLRB,  321  US. 
702  (1943);  United  Mine  Workers  v.  Arkansas 
Flooring  Co..  351   U.S.  62    (1966).  Thus.  In 
United  Mine  Workers,  supra,  we  noted  that 
a  "Board  election  Is  not  the  only  method  by 
which  an  employer  may  satisfy  Itself  as  to 
the  union's  majority  status."  351  U.S.,  at  72, 
n.  8,  since  5  9(a) ,  "which  deals  expressly  with 
employee  representation,  says  nothing  as  to 
how  the  employees'  representative  shall  be 
chosen."  351  U.S.,  at  71.  We  therefore  pointed 
out  In  that  case,  where  the  union  had  ob- 
tained   signed    authorization    cards    from   a 
majority  of  the  employees,  that  "[l]n  the 
absence  of  any  bona  fide  dispute  "  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  required  majority  of  eligible 
employees,  the  employer's  denial  of  recogni- 
tion of  the  union  would  have  violated  §  8(ai 
(5)   of  the  Act."  351  U.S.,  at  69.  We  see  no 
reason  to  reject  this  approach  to  bargaining 
obligations  now,  and   we   find  unpersuasive 
the  Fourth  Circuit's  view  that  the  1947  Taft- 
Hartley    amendments,    enacted    some    nine 
years    before   our   decision    in    United   Min? 
Workers,  swpra,  require  \js  to  disregard  t'.iat 
case.  Indeed,  the  1947  amendments  weaken 
rather  than  strengthen  the  position  taken 
by  the  employers  here  and  the  Fourth  Circuit 
below.  An  early  version  of  the  bill  In  the 
House   would   have   amended    §  8(5)    of  the 
Wagner  Act   to   permit   the   Board   to   find 
a  refusal  to  bargain  violation  only  where  an 
employer  had  failed  to  bargain  with  a  union 
"currently   recognized    by    the   employer   or 
certified  as  such  [through  an  election)  under 
section    9."    Section    8(a)(5)    of    H.R.   3020. 
80th  Cong..  l»t  Sess.    (1947).  The  proposed 
change,  which  would  have  eliminated  the  use 
of  cards,  was  rejected  in  (Conference   (HR. 
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Conf.  Rep.  No.  510,  80th  Cong.,  ist  Sess..  41 
(1947)),  however,  and  we  cannot  make  a 
similar  change  in  the  Act  simply  because. 
as  the  employers  assert.  Congress  did  not 
expressly  approve  the  use  of  cards  in  rejecting 
the  House  amendment.  Nor  can  we  accept 
the  Fourth  Circuit's  conclusion  that  the 
change  was  wrought  when  Congress  amended 
§9(c)  to  make  election  the  sole  basis  for 
certification  by  eliminating  the  phrase  "any 
other  suitable  method  to  ascwtaln  such  rep- 
resentatives," "  under  which  the  Board  had 
occasionally  used  cards  as  a  certification 
basis.  A  certified  union  has  the  benefit  of 
numerous  special  privileges  which  are  not 
accorded  unions  recognized  voluntarily  or 
under  a  l>argalning  order  "  and  which.  Con- 
gress could  determine,  should  not  be  dis- 
pensed unless  a  union  has  survived  the 
crucible  of  a  secret  ballot  election. 

The  employers  rely  finally  on  the  tiddltlon 
to  j  9(c)  of  subparagraph  (B),  which  allows 
an  employer  to  p>etitlon  for  an  election  when- 
ever "one  or  more  individuals  or  labor  orga- 
nizations have  presented  to  him  a  claim  "  to 
be  recognized  as  the  representative  defined 
In  section  9(a)."  That  provision  was  not 
added,  as  the  employers  assert,  to  give  them 
an  absolute  right  to  an  election  at  any  time; 
rather.  It  was  Intended,  as  the  legislative 
history  indicates,  to  allow  them,  after  asked 
to  bargain,  to  test  out  their  doubts  as  to  a 
union's  majority  in  a  secret  election  which 
they  would  then  presumably  not  cause  to  be 
set  aside  by  Illegal  antiunion  activity."  We 
agree  with  the  Board's  assertion  here  that 
there  Is  no  suggestion  that  Congress  Intended 
s9(c)(l)(B)  to  relieve  any  employer  of  his 
5  8(a)  (5)  bargaining  obligation  where,  with- 
out good  faith,  he  engaged  In  unfair  labor 
practices  disruptive  of  the  Board's  election 
machinery.  And  we  agree  that  the  policies 
reflected  in  §  9(c)(1)(B)  fully  support  the 
Board's  present  administration  of  the  Act 
(see  p.  14.  ante):  for  an  employer  can  Insist 
on  a  secret  ballot  election,  unless,  In  the 
words  of  the  Board,  he  engages  "In  con- 
tsmporaneous  unfair  labor  practices  likely  to 
(destroy  the  union's  majority  and  seriously 
impede  the  election."  Brief  for  Petitioner  36. 

In  short,  we  hold  that  the  1947  amend- 
ments did  not  restrict  an  employer's  duty  to 
bargain  under  5  8(a)(5)  solely  to  those 
unions  whose  representative  status  Is  certi- 
fied after  a  Board  election.*' 

We  next  consider  the  question  whether 
authorization  cards  are  such  inherently  un- 
reliable indicators  of  employee  desires  that 
whatever  the  validity  of  other  alternate 
routes  to  representative  status,  the  cards 
themselves  may  never  be  used  to  determine 
a  union's  majority  and  to  support  an  order 
to  bargain.  In  this  context,  the  employers 
urge  us  to  take  the  step  the  1947  amendments 
and  their  legislative  history  Indicate  Con- 
gress did  not  take,  namely,  to  rule  out  com- 
pletely the  use  of  cards  In  the  bargaining 
arena.  Even  if  we  do  not  unhesitatingly  ac- 
cept the  Fourth  Circuit's  view  In  the  matter, 
the  employers  argue,  at  the  very  least  we 
should  overrule  the  Cumberland  Shoe  doc- 
trine (see  p.  6.  supra)  and  establish  stricter 
controls  over  the  solicitation  of  the  cards 
by  union  representatives.'* 

The  objections  to  the  use  of  cards  voiced 
by  the  employers  and  the  Fourth  Circuit 
boil  down  to  two  contentions:  "  (1)  that,  as 
contrasted  with  the  election  procedure.*  the 
cards  cannot  accurately  refiect  an  employee's 
wishes,  either  because  an  employer  has  not 
had  a  chance  to  present  his  views  and  thus  a 
chance  to  Insure  that  the  employee  choice 
was  an  Informed  one,  or  because  the  choice 
was  the  result  of  group  pressures  and  not 
individual  decision  made  In  the  privacy  of  a 
\oting  booth;  and  (2)  that  quite  apart  from 
the  election  comparison,  the  cards  are  too 
often  obtained  through  misrepresentation 
and  coercion  which  compound  the  cards'  In- 
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herent  Inferiority  to  the  election  process. 
Neither  contention  Is  persuasive,  and  each 
proves  too  much.  The  Board  Itself  has  rec- 
ognized, and  continues  to  do  so  here,  that 
secret  elections  are  generally  the  most  satis- 
factory— Indeed  the  preferred — method  of  as- 
certaining whether  a  union  has  majority 
support."  The  acknowledged  superiority  of 
the  election  process,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  cards  are  thereby  rendered  totally  in- 
valid, for  where  an  employer  engages  In 
conduct  disruptive  of  the  election  process, 
cards  may  be  the  most  effective — perhaps  the 
only — way  of  assuring  employee  choice.  As 
for  misrepresentation.  In  any  specific  case 
of  alleged  Irregularity  In  the  solicitation  of 
the  cards,  the  proper  course  Is  to  apply  the 
Board's  customary  standards  (to  be  discussed 
more  fully  below)  and  rule  there  was  no  ma- 
jority if  the  standards  were  not  satisfied.  It 
does  not  follow  that  because  there  are  some 
instances  of  irregularity,  the  cards  can  never 
be  used;  otherwise,  an  employer  could  put  off 
his  bargaining  obligation  Indefinitely 
through  continuing  interference  with  elec- 
tions. 

That  the  cards,  though  admittedly  Inferior 
to  the  election  process,  can  adequately  refiect 
employee  sentiment  when  that  process  has 
been  Impeded,  needs  no  extended  dlscviBslon. 
for  the  employers'  contentions  cannot  with- 
stand close  examination.  The  employers  argue 
that  their  employees  cannot  make  an  In- 
formed choice  because  the  card  drive  will  be 
over  before  the  employer  has  had  a  chance 
to  present  his  side  of  the  unionization  Issues. 
Normally,  however,  the  union  will  Inform 
the  employer  of  Its  organization  drive  early 
in  order  to  subject  the  employer  to  the  un- 
fair labor  practice  provisions  of  the  Act;  the 
union  must  be  able  to  show  the  employer's 
awareness  of  the  drive  In  order  to  prove  that 
his  contemporaneous  conduct  constituted 
unfair  labor  practices  on  which  a  bargaining 
order  can  be  based  If  the  drive  is  ultimately 
successful.  See,  e.  g.,  Hunt  Oil  Co.,  157 
N.  L.  R.  B.  282  (1966);  Don  Swart  Trucking 
Co.,  154  N.  L.  R.  B.  1345  (1965).  Thus.  In  all 
of  the  cases  here  but  the  Charleston  cam- 
paign In  Heck's  the  employer,  whether  In- 
formed by  the  union  or  not.  was  aware  of  the 
union's  organizing  drive  almost  at  the  outset 
and  began  his  antiunion  campaign  at  that 
time;  and  even  in  the  Heck's-Charles^an 
case,  where  the  recognition  demand  came 
about  a  week  after  the  solicitation  began,  the 
employer  was  able  to  deliver  a  speech  before 
the  union  obtained  a  majority.  Further,  the 
employers  argue  that  without  a  secret  ballot 
an  employee  may.  in  a  card  drive,  succumb 
to  group  pressures  or  sign  simply  to  get  the 
union  "off  his  back"  and  then  be  unable  to 
change  his  mind  as  he  would  be  free  to  do 
once  inside  a  voting  booth.  But  the  same 
pressures  are  likely  to  be  equally  present  in 
an  election,  for  election  cases  arise  most 
often  with  small  bargaining  units-  whert 
virtually  every  voter's  sentiments  can  be 
carefully  and  individually  canvassed.  And  no 
voter,  of  course,  can  change  his  mind  after 
casting  a  ballot  In  an  election  even  though 
he  may  think  better  of  his  choice  shortly 
thereafter. 

The  employers'  second  complaint,  that  the 
cards  are  too  often  obtained  through  mis- 
representation and  coercion,  must  be  rejected 
also  in  view  of  the  Board's  present  rules  for 
controlling  card  solicitation,  which  we  view 
as  adequate  to  the  task  where  the  cards  in- 
volved state  their  purpose  clearly  and  un- 
ambiguously on  their  face.  We  would  be  clos- 
ing our  eyes  to  obvious  difficulties,  of  cotirse, 
if  we  did  not  recognize  that  there  have  been 
abuses,  primarily  arising  out  of  misrepresen- 
tations by  union  organizers  as  to  whether  the 
effect  of  signing  a  card  was  to  designate  the 
union  to  represent  the  employee  for  collec- 
tive bargaining  purposes  or  merely  to  au- 
thorize It  to  seek  an  election  to  determine 
that  Issue.  And  we  would  be  equally  blind  If 
we  did  not  recognize  that  various  courts  of 
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appeals  and  commentators  =»  have  differed 
significantly  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Board's  Cumherland  Shoe  doctrine  (see  p.  6, 
supra)   to  cure  such  abuses. 

Thtis    even    where    the    cards    are    unam- 
biguous on  their  face,  both  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit (NLRB  V.  S.  E.  Nichols  Co..  380  F.  2d  438 
(C.  A.  2d  Clr.  1967))   and  the  Fifth  Circuit 
{Engineers  <fr  Fabricators.  Inc.  v.  NLRB.  376 
F.  2d  482  (C.  A.  5th  Clr.  1967) )   have  Joined 
the  Fourth  Circuit  below  in  rejecting  the 
Board's  rule  that  the  cards  v?lU  be  counted 
unless  the  solicitor's  statements  amounted 
under  the  circumstances  to  an  assurance  that 
the  cards  would  be  used  only  for  an  election, 
or  for  no  other  purpose  than  an  election.  And 
even  those  circuits  which  have  adopted  the 
Board's  approach  have  criticized  the  Board 
for  tending  too  often  to  apply  the  Cwmber- 
land  rule  too  mechanically,  declining  occa- 
sionally to  uphold  the  Board's  application  of 
Its  own  rule  In  a  given  case.  See.  e.  p.,  NLRB 
v.  Southbridge  Sheet  Metal  Works.  Inc.,  380 
P.  2d  851  (C.  A.  1st  Clr.  1967);  NLRB  v.  San- 
dy's Stores,  Inc.,  398  P.  2d  268  (C.  A.  1st  Cir. 
1968);   NLRB  v.  Swan  Super  Cleaners.  Inc., 
384  F.  2d  609  (C.  A.  6th  Clr.  1967);  NLRB  v. 
Dan  Howard  Mfg.  Co.,  390  P.  2d  304   (C.  A. 
7th  Clr.   1968);   Furrs.  Inc.  v.  NLRB.  381  P. 
2d  562  (C.  A.  10th  Clr.  1967);  UAW  v.  NLRB, 
392  P.  2d  801   (C.  A.  D.  C.  Clr.  1967).  Among 
those  who  reject  the  Cumberland  rule,  the 
Fifth  Circuit  agrees  with  the  Second  Circuit 
(see  S.  E.  Nichols,  supra),  that  a  card  will  be 
vitiated   If  an   employee   was   left   with   the 
impression  that  he  would  be  able  to  resolve 
any  lingering  doubts  and  make  a  final  deci- 
sion In  an  election,  and  further  requires  that 
the  Board  probe  the  subjective  Intent  of  each 
signer,    an    Inquiry    expressly    avoided    by 
Cumberland.  See  NLRB  v.  Southland  Paint 
Co.,  394  P.  2d  717.  728.  730    (C.  A.  6th  Clr. 
1968) ;  Engineers  &  Fabricators,  Inc.  v.  NLRB, 
supra.  Where   the   cards   are   ambiguous   on 
their  face,  the  Fifth  Circuit.  Joined  by  the 
Eighth  Circuit   (see,  e.g.,  NLRB  v.  Peterson 
Bros.,  342  P.  2d  221  (C.  A.  5th  Clr.  1965) .  and 
Bauer  Welding  <t  Metal  Fabricators.  Inc.  v. 
NLRB,  358  F.  2d  766    (C.A.  8th  Clr.   1966)). 
departs  still  further  from  the  Board  rule.  And 
there  Is  a  conflict  among  those  courts  which 
otherwise  follow  the  Board  as  to  single-pur- 
pose cards  (compare  NLRB  v.  Lenz  Co.,  396 
P.    2d   905,   908    (C.A.   6th   Clr.    1968).   with 
NLRB  V.  C.  J.  Glasgow  Co.,  356  F.  2d  476.  478 
(C.A.  7th  Clr.  1966)). 

We  need  make  no  decision  as  to  the  con- 
flicting approaches  used  with  regard  to  dual- 
purpose  cards,  for  in  each  of  the  five  or- 
ganization campaigns  in  the  four  cases  be- 
fore us  the  cards  used  were  single-purpose 
cards,  stating  clearly  and  unambiguously  on 
their  face  that  the  signer  designated  the 
union  as  his  representative.  And  even  the 
view  forcefully  voiced  by  the  Fourth  Circuit 
below  that  unambiguous  cards  as  well  pre- 
sent too  many  opportunities  for  mlsrepresen- 
fitlon  comes  before  us  somewhat  weakened 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were  no  al- 
legations of  .rregularltles  In  four  of  those  five 
campaigns  ^Gissel.  the  two  Heck's  cam- 
paigns," and  Sinclair) .  Only  In  General  Steel 
did  the  employer  challenge  the  cards  on  the 
basis  of  misrepresentations.  There,  the  trial 
examiner,  after  hearing  testimony  from  over 
100  employees  and  applying  the  traditional 
Board  approach  (see  n.  5,  supra),  concluded 
that  "all  of  these  employees  not  only  In- 
tended, but  were  fully  aware  that  they  were 
designating  the  union  as  their  representa- 
tive." Thus,  the  sole  question  before  us. 
raised  in  only  one  of  the  four  cases  here.  Is 
whether  the  Cumberland  Shoe  doctrine  is 
an  adequate  rule  under  the  Act  for  assuring 
employee  free  choice. 

In  resolving  the  conflict  among  the  cir- 
cuits in  favor  of  approving  the  Board's 
Cumberland  rule,  we  think  It  sufficient  to 
point  out  that  employees  should  be  bound 
by  the  clear  language  of  what  they  sign 
unless    that    language    Is    deliberately    and 
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clearly  cance  ed  by  a  union  tulherent  wltb 
words  calculated  to  direct  the  signer  to  dis- 
regard and   llorget  the  langruage  above  hla 
signature.  Tbiere  Is  nothing  inconsistent  In 
handing  ein  employee  a  card  that  says  the 
signer  authorizes  the  union  to  represent  him 
and  then  telling  him  that  the  card  will  prob- 
ably be  used  flrst  to  get  an  election.  Elections 
have  been,  after  all,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  held  In  tte  vast  majority  of  cases;   the 
union  will  still  have  to  have  the  signatures 
of    30%*    of   the    employees    when    an    em- 
ployer rejects  a  bargaining  demand  and  In- 
sists  that   th<  union   seek   an   election.   We 
cannot  agree  with  the  employers  here  that 
employees  as  ^  rule  are  to  unsophisticated 
to  be  bound  by  what  they  sign  unless  ex- 
pressly  told   ttiat  their  act  of  signing  re- 
presents something  else.  In  addition  to  ap- 
proving the  x^se  of  cards,  of  course,  Con- 
gress  has  expressly  authorized   reliance   on 
employee  signatures  alone  in  other  areas  of 
labor  relation^,  even   where  criminal   sanc- 
tions bang  In  the  balance,"  and  we  should 
not  act  hastily  In  disregarding  congressional 
Judgments  the  t  employees  can  be  counted 
on  to  take  responsibility  for  their  acts. 

We  agree,  hiwever,  with  the  Board's  own 
warnings  in  L;v:   Strauss.   172   NX.R.B.  No. 
57.  68  L.R.R.M    1338.  1341,  and  n.  7   (1988), 
that  in  hearlnf :  testimony  concerning  a  card 
chaltenge.  trial  examiners  should  not  neglect 
their  "Obligation    to    ensure    employee    free 
choice  by  a  to(   easy  mechanical  application 
of  the  Cumberland  rule.^'  We  also  accept  the 
observation  thiit  employees  are  more  likely 
than  not,  m&ny  months  after  a  card  drive 
and   in  responie   to   questions   by   company 
counsel,  to  glvd  testimony  damaging  to  the 
union,  particularly  where  company  officials 
have    previously    threatened    reprisals    for 
union  activity  In  violation  of  §  8(a)  (1)."  We 
therefore    rejec;    any    rule    that    requires    a 
probe  of  an  eifcployee's  subjective  motiva- 
tions as  involvlfag  an  endless  and  unreliable 
Inquiry.  We  ne' rerthelesa  feel  that  the  trial 
examiner's  flndlhgs  In  General  Steel  (see  n.  5, 
supra)   represent  the  limits  of  the  Cumber- 
land rule's  application.  We  emphasize  that 
the  Board  shoujd  be  careful  to  guard  against 
an   approach   aiy  more   rigid  than   that  in 
General  Steel.  A  Qd  we  reiterate  that  nothing 
we  say  here  ImUcates  our  approval  of  the 
Cumberland  Shoe  rule  when  applied  to  am- 
biguous, dual-p  irpose  cards. 

The  employers  argue  as  a  final  reason  for 
rejecting  the  us»  of  the  cards  that  they  are 
faced  with  a  H  )bsons  choice -■•  under  cur- 
rent Board  rules    and  will  almost  inevitably 
come  out   the   laser.  They  contend  that  if 
they  do  not  mi  ke  an  Immediate,  personal 
investigation    Into    possible    solicitation    ir- 
regularities   to    ietermine   whether   in    fact 
the  union  represents  an  uncoerced  majority, 
they  will  have  uiilawfully  refused  to  bargain 
for  failure  to  ha  re  a  good  faith  doubt  of  the 
union's  majority;  and  If  they  do  make  such 
an    investlgatioi .    their    efforts    at    polling 
and  interrogatio  1  will  constitute  an  unfair 
labor  practice  in  violation  of  5  8(a)(1)  and 
they  will  again  t  e  ordered  to  bargain.  As  we 
have  pointed  out.  however,  an  employer  is 
not  obligated  to  i  iccept  a  card  check  as  proof 
of  majority  status,  under  the  Board's   cur- 
rent  practice,   aid    he   is   not   required    to 
Justify  his  insist<  nee  on  an  election  by  mak- 
ing his  own  Invei  tigation  of  employee  senti- 
ment  and   showing   affirmative   reasons   for 
doubting    the    majority    status.    See    ^aron 
Brothers.  158  N.I  .R.B.  1077,  1078.  If  he  does 
make   an   investigation,    the   Board's  recent 
cases  indicate  thi  t  reasonable  polling  m  this 
regard  will  not  al  ways  be  termed  violative  of 
5  8(a)(1)    if  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  set  out  In  Struksnes  Con- 
struction Co..    16  i  N.L.R3.   No.    102    (1967) 
And  even  if  an  enpioyer's  limited  interroga- 
tion is  found  vioative  of  the  Act,  it  might 
not  be  serious  enough  to  call  for  a  bargaining 
order.  See  Aaron^rothers.  supra;  Hammoni 
<!'  Irvmg.  Inc..  154  NX.R.B.  No.  84  (1S65).  As 
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noted  above,  the  Board  has  emphasized  that 
not  "any  employer  conduct  found  violative  of 
section  8(a)(1)  of  the  Act,  regardless  of  Its 
nature  or  gravity,  will  necessarily  support  a 
refusal- to- bargain  nndlng,"  Aaron  Brothers 
supra,  at  1079. 

Remaining  before  us  Is  the  propriety  of  a 
bargaining  order  as  a  remedy  for  a  5  8(a)  (5) 
refusal   to   bargain   where  an   employer   has 
committed   Independent   unfair  labor  prac- 
tices which  have  made  the  holding  of  a  fair 
election  unlikely  or  which  have  In  fact  un- 
dermined a  union's  majority  and  caused  an 
election  to  be  set  aside.  We  have  long  held 
that  the  Board  Is  not  limited  to  a  cease-and- 
desUt  order  in  such  cases,  but  has  the  au- 
thority to  issue  a  bargaining  order  without 
first  requiring  the  union  to  show  that  It  has 
been  able  to  maintain  its  majority  status 
See  NLRB  v.  Katz.  369  U.S.  736.  748    n    16 
(1962);  NLRB  v.  P.  Lorillard  Co..  314  U.S.  512 
( 1942)    And  we  have  held  that  the  Board  has 
the  same  authority  even  where  it  is  clear  that 
the    union,    which   one*   had   poeseeslon   of 
cards  from  a  majority  of  the  employees,  rep- 
resents only  a  minority  when  the  bargaining 
order  is  entered.  Franks  Bros.  Co.  v.  NLRB 
321   U.S.  702   (1943).  We  see  no  reason  now 
to  withdraw  this  authority  from  the  Board 
If  the  Board  could  enter  only  a  oease-and- 
deslst  order  and  direct  an  election  or  a  rerun, 
it  would  in  effect  be  rewarding  the  employer 
and  allowing  him  "to  profit  from  |hls|  own 
wrongful  refusal  to  bargain."  Franks  Bros 
supra,  at  704,  while  at  the  same  time  severely 
curtailing  the  employees'  right  freely  to  de- 
termine whether  they  desire  a  representative 
The  employer  could  continue  to  delay  or  dis- 
rupt the  election  processes  and  put  off  in- 
definitely his  obUgatlon  to  bargain:  ''^  and 
any  election  held  under  these  circumstances 
would  not  be  likely  to  demonstrate  the  em- 
ployees' true,  undlstorted  desires." 

The  employers  argue  that  the  Board  has 
ample  remedies  over  and  above  the  cease- 
and-desist  order,  to  control  employer  mis- 
conduct. The  Board  can.  they  ajssert.  direct 
the  companies  to  mall  notices  to  employees, 
to  read   notices   to  employees  during  plant 
time  and  to  give  the  union  access  to  em- 
ployees during  working  time  at  the  plant,  or 
It  can  seek  a  court  injunctive  order  under 
§  10(J)    (29  U.S.C.  §   160(J)    (1964  ed.) )   as  a 
last  resort.  In  view  of  the  Board's  power,  they 
conclude,  the  bargaining  order  is  an  unneces- 
sarily harsh  remedy  that  needlessly  preju- 
dices employees'  §  7  rights  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pimishlng  or  restraining  an  employer. 
Such  an  argument  ignores  that  a  bargain- 
ing order  is  designed  as   much   to  remedy 
past  election  damage  "^  as  it  la  to  deter  future 
misconduct.   If  an  employer  has  succeeded 
In  undermining  a  union's  strength  and  de- 
stroying the  laboratory  conditions  necessary 
for  a  fair  election,  he  may  see  no  need  to 
violate  a  cease-and-desist  order  by  further 
unlawful  activity.  The  damage  wlU  have  been 
done,  and  perhaps  the  only  fair  way  to  ef- 
fectuate employee  rights  is  to  re-establish  the 
conditions  as  they  existed  before  the  employ- 
er's unlawful  campaign.^'  There  is.  after  all 
nothing  permanent   in  a  bargaining  order, 
and.  if.  after  the  effects  of  the  emnloyer's 
acts  have  worn  off.  the  employees  clearly  de- 
sire to  disavow  the  union,  they  can  do  so 
by  filing  a  decertification  petition.  For.  as  we 
pointed  out  long  ago,  in  finding  that  a  bar- 
gaining order  involved  no  "injustice  to  em- 
ployees who  may  wish  to  substitute  for  the 
particular    union    some    other  .  .  .  arrange- 
nient,"  a  bargaining  relationship  "once  right- 
fully established  must  be  permitted  to  exist 
and  function  for  a  reasonable  period  in  which 
it  can   be  given  a  fair  chance  to  succeed," 
after    which    the    "Board    may  .  .  .  upon    a 
proper  showing,  take  steps  in  recognition  of 
changed  situations  which  might  make  appro- 
priate   changed    bargaining    relationships." 
Frank  Bros.,  supra,  at  705-706. 

Before  considering  whether  the  bargaining 
orders  were  appropriately  entered  in  these 
cases,  we  should  summarize  the  factors  that 
go  into  such  a  determination.  Despite  our 
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reversal  of  the  Fourth  Circuit  below  in  No. 
573  and  691  on  all  major  Issues,  the  actu?,' 
area   of  disagreement  between   our  position 
here  and  that  of  the  Fourth  Circuit  is  no^ 
large  as  a  practical  matter.  While  refusing 
to  validate  the  general  use  of  a  bargaining 
order  In  reliance  on  cards,  the  Fourth  Circuit 
nevertheless  left  open  the  possibility  of  im 
posing  a  bargaining  order,  without  need  of 
Inquiry  into  majority  status  on  the  basis  o 
cards    or    otherwise.    In    "exceptional'    cases 
marked  by  "outrageous"  and  "pervasive"  un- 
fair labor  practices.  Such  an  order  would  be 
an  appropriate  remedy   for  those  practices 
the  court  noted.  If  they  are  of  "such  a  nature 
that  their  coercive  effects  cannot  be  ellml 
nated  by  the  application  of  traditional  rem 
edles.  with  the  result  that  a  fair  and  reliable 
election    cannot    be    had."    NLRB    v.    Looan 
Packing  Co.,  386  F.  2d  562.  570  (C.A   4th  Cir 
1967);   see  also  NLRB  v.  Heck's,  supra    39h 
P.  2d.  at  338.  The  Board  itself,  we  should  add 
has  long  had  a  similar  policy  of  Issuing  a  bar- 
gaining  order,  in  the  absence  of  a  §  8(a)  (5i 
violation  or  even  a  bargaining  demand,  when 
that  was  the  only  available,  effective  remedy 
for  substantial   unfair   labor  practices    See 
eg.,  United  Steelworkers  of  America  v  NLRtt 
376    F.    2d    770    (C.A.D.C.    Cir.    1967)-    Jr 
Penney  Co.,  Inc.  v.  NLRB,  384  F  2d  479   4fl'vJ 
486   (C.A.  10th  Cir.  1967).  ' 

The  only  effect  of  our  holding  here  is  to 
approve  the  Board's   use   of  the  bargain! ne 
order  in  less  extraordinary  cases  marked  bv 
less    pervasive    practices    which    nonetheless 
still  have  the  tendency  to  undermine  major- 
ity strength  and  impede  the  election  proc- 
esses. The  Board's  authority  to  issue  such  an 
order  on  a  lesser  showing  of  employer  mis- 
conduct is  appropriate,  we  should  reempha- 
slze,  where  there  Is  also  a  showing  that  at 
one  point  the  union  had  a  majority;  in  sucli 
a  case,  of  course,  effectuating  ascertainable 
employee  free  choice  becomes  as  important 
a  goal  as  deterring  employer  misbehaviour 
In  fashioning  a  remedy  in  the  exercise  of  ;ts 
discretion,  then,  the  Board  can  properly  take 
Into   consideration    the   extenslveness   of  an 
employer's  unfair  practices  in  terms  of  their 
past   effect   on   election   conditions   and   the 
likelihood  of  their  recurrence  In  the  future 
If   the   Board   finds   that   the   possibility   of 
erasing  the  effects  of  past  practices  and  of 
ensuring  a  fair  election  (or  a  fair  rerun)  by 
the  use  of  traditional  remedies,  though  pres- 
ent.  is  slight  and  that  employee  sentiment 
once  expressed  through  cards  would,  on  bal- 
ance,  be   better  protected   by   a  bargaining 
order,  then  such  an  order  should  issue  (see  n 
32.  supra). 

We  emphasize  that  under  the  Board's  re- 
medial power  there  is  still  a  third  category 
of  minor  or  less  extensive  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices, which,  because  of  their  minimal  im- 
pact on  the  election  machinery,  will  not  sus- 
tain a  bargaining  order.  There  is.  the  Board 
says,  no  per  se  rule  that  the  commission  of 
any  unfair  practice  will  automatically  result 
In  a  5  8(a)(5)  violation  and  the  Issuance  of 
an  order  to  bargain.  See  i4aro7i  Brothers 
supra. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  we 
turn  to  an  examination  of  the  orders  In 
these  cases.  In  Sinclair.  No.  585.  the  Board 
made  a  finding,  left  undisturbed  by  the  First 
Circuit,  that  the  employer's  threats  of 
reprisal  were  so  coercive  that,  even  In  the 
absence  of  a  §  8(a)  (5)  violation,  a  bargain- 
ing order  would  have  been  necessary  to  re- 
pair the  unlawful  effect  of  those  threats'* 
■The  Board  therefore  did  not  have  to  make 
the  determination  called  for  in  the  Inter- 
mediate situation  above  that  the  risks  that 
a  fair  rerun  election  might  not  be  possible 
were  too  great  to  disregard  the  desires  of  the 
employees  already  expressed  through  the 
cards.  The  employer  argues,  however,  that 
his  communications  to  his  employees  were 
protected  by  the  First  Amendment  and  5  8 
(c)  of  the  Act  (29U.S.C.  §  158(c)  (1964  ed.)). 
whatever  the  effect  of  those  communica- 
tions on  the  union's  majority  or  the  Board's 
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ability  to  ensure  a  fair  election;  it  Is  to  that 
contention  that  we  shall  direct  our  final  at- 
tention In  the  next  section. 

In  the  three  caseB  In  Noe.  673  and  691  from 
Uie  Fourth  Clrcvilt,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Bo«rd  did  not  make  a  similar  finding  that 
%  bargaining  order  would  have  been  neces- 
gary  In  the  absence  of  an  unlawful  refusal 
(0  bargain.  Nor  did  It  make  a  finding  that, 
even  though  traditional  remedies  might  t^e 
able  to  ensure  a  fair  election,  there  was  in- 
sufficient indication  that  an  election  (or  a 
i«run  in  General  Steel)  would  definitely  be 
a  more  reliable  test  of  the  employees'  desires 
than  the  card  count  taken  before  the  unfair 
labor  practices  occurred.  The  employees  argue 
that  such  findings  would  not  be  warranted, 
and  the  court  below  ruled  in  General  Steel 
tliat  available  remedies  short  of  a  bargain- 
ing order  could  guarantee  a  fair  election.  398 
p.  2d.  at  340.  n.  3.  We  think  it  possible  that 
the  requisite  findings  were  Implicit  in  the 
Board's  decisions  below  to  Issue  bargaining 
orders  (and  to  set  aside  the  election  in 
Gerieral  Steel);  and  we  think  it  clearly  in- 
appropriate for  the  court  below  to  make  any 
contrary  finding  on  Its  own  (see  n.  32.  supra) . 
Because  the  Board's  current  practice  at  the 
time  required  It  to  phrase  its  findings  in 
terms  of  an  employer's  good-  or  bad-faith 
doubts  (see  Part  II.  supra),  however,  the 
precise  analysis  the  Board  now  puts  forth 
was  not  employed  below,  and  we  therefore 
remand  these  cases  to  the  Board  for  proper 
findings. 

We  consider  finally  petitioner  Sinclair's 
First  Amendment  challenge  to  the  holding 
of  the  Board  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  First  Circuit.  At  the  outset  we  note  that 
the  question  raised  here  most  often  arises  in 
the  context  of  a  nascent  union  organiza- 
tional drive,  where  employers  must  be  care- 
ful in  waging  their  antiunion  campaign.  As 
to  conduct  generally,  the  above  noted  grada- 
tions of  unfair  labor  practices,  with  their 
varying  consequences,  create  certain  hazards 
for  employers  when  they  seek  to  estimate 
or  resist  unionization  efforts.  But  so  long 
85  the  differences  Involve  conduct  easily 
avoided,  such  as  discharge,  surveillance,  and 
coercive  interrogation,  we  do  not  think  that 
employers  can  complain  that  the  distinctions 
are  unreasonably  difficult  to  follow.  Where  an 
employer's  antiunion  efforts  consist  of  speech 
alone,  however,  the  difficulties  raised  are  not 
60  easily  resolved.  The  Board  has  eliminated 
some  of  the  problem  areas  by  no  longer  re- 
quiring an  employer  to  show  affirmative  rea- 
sons for  insisting  on  an  election  and  by 
permitting  him  to  make  reasonable  Inquiries. 
We  do  not  decide,  of  course,  whether  these 
allowances  are  mandatory.  But  we  do  note 
that  an  employer's  free  speech  right  to  com- 
municate his  news  to  his  employees  is 
firmly  established  and  cannot  be  Infringed 
by  a  union  or  the  Board.  Thus.  §  8(c)  (29 
U.  S.  C.  i  158(c)  (1964  ed.))  merely  Imple- 
ments the  First  Amendment  by  requiring 
that  the  expression  of  "any  views,  argument 
or  opinion"  shall  not  be  "evidence  of  an  un- 
fair labor  practice."  so  long  as  such  expres- 
sion contains  "no  threat  of  reprisal  or  force 
or  promise  of  benefit"  in  violation  of  §  8(a) 
II).  Section  8(a)(1),  In  turn,  prohibits  In- 
terference, restraint  or  coercion  of  employees 
In  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  self-organi- 
zation. 

Any  assessment  of  the  precise  scope  of  em- 
ployer expression,  of  cotirse,  must  be  made 
in  the  context  of  its  labor  relations  setting. 
Thus,  an  employer's  rights  cannot  outweigh 
the  equal  rights  of  the  employees  to  asso- 
ciate freely,  as  those  rights  are  embodied  in 
17  and  protected  by  §  8(a)  (1)  and  the  pro- 
viso to  §8(c).  And  any  balancing  of  those 
fights  must  take  into  account  the  economic 
dependence  of  the  employees  on  their  em- 
ployers, and  the  necessary  tendency  of  the 
former,  because  of  that  relationship,  to  pick 
up  intended  Implications  of  the  latter  that 
might  be  more  readily  dismissed  by  a  more 
disinterested  ear.  Stating  these  obvious  prin- 
ciples Is  but  another  way  of  recognizing  that 
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what  Is  basically  at  stake  Is  the  eetabllsh- 
ment  of  a  nonpermanent,  limited  relation- 
ship between  the  employer,  his  economically 
dependent  employee  and  his  union  agent,  not 
the  election  of  legislators  or  the  enactment 
of  legislation  whereby  that  relationship  Is 
ultimately  defined  and  where  the  independ- 
ent voter  may  be  freer  to  listen  more  ob- 
jectively and  employers  as  a  class  freer  to 
talk.  Compare  New  York  Times  Co.  v.  Sul- 
livan, 376  U.S.  264  (1964). 

Within  this  framework,  we  must  reject  the 
Company's  challenge  to  the  decision  below 
and  the  findings  of  the  Board  on  which  It 
was  based.  The  standards  used  below  for 
evaluating  the  Impact  of  an  employer's  state- 
ments Is  not  seriously  questioned  by  peti- 
tioner and  we  see  no  need  to  tamper  with 
it  here.  Thus,  an  employer  is  free  to  com- 
municate to  his  employees  any  of  his  general 
views  about  unionism  or  any  of  his  specific 
views  about  a  particular  union,  so  long  as 
the  communications  do  not  contain  a  "threat 
of  reprisal  or  force  or  promise  of  benefit."  He 
may  even  make  a  prediction  as  to  the  pre- 
cise effects  he  believes  unionization  will  have 
on  his  company.  In  such  a  case,  however,  the 
prediction  must  be  carefully  phrased  on  the 
basis  of  objective  fact  ■  to  convey  an  em- 
ployer's belief  as  to  demonstrably  probable 
consequences  beyond  his  control  or  to  con- 
vey a  management  decision  already  arrived 
at  to  close  the  plant  In  case  of  unionization. 
See  Textile  Workers  v.  Darlington  Mfg.  Co. 
380  U.S.  263,  274  n.  20  (1965).  If  there  is  any 
Implication  that  an  employer  may  or  may 
not  take  action  solely  on  his  own  Initiative 
for  reasons  unrelated  to  economic  necessi- 
ties and  knovm  only  to  him,  the  statement 
is  no  longer  a  reasonable  prediction  based 
on  available  facts  but  a  threat  of  retaliation 
based  on  misrepresentation  and  coercion,  and 
as  such  without  the  protection  of  the  First 
Amendment.  We  therefore  agree  with  the 
court  below  that  "conveyance  of  the  em- 
ployer's belief,  even  though  sincere,  that 
unionization  will  or  may  result  In  the  clos- 
ing of  the  plant  Is  not  a  statement  of  fact 
unless,  which  Is  most  Improbable,  the  even- 
tuality of  closing  is  capable  of  proof."  397  P. 
2d.  at  160.  As  stated  elsewhere,  an  employer 
is  free  only  to  tell  "what  he  reasonably  be- 
lieves will  be  the  likely  economic  conse- 
quences of  unionization  that  are  outside  his 
control,"  and  not  "threats  of  economic  re- 
prisal to  be  taken  solely  on  his  own  volition." 
NLRB  V.  River  Togs,  Inc.,  382  P.  2d  198,  202 
(C.A.  2d  Cir.  1967). 

Equally  valid  was  the  finding  by  the  court 
and  the  Board  that  petitioner's  statements 
and  communications  were  not  cast  as  a  pre- 
diction of  "demonstrable  economic  conse- 
quences," 397  F.  2d,  at  160,  but  rather  as  a 
threat  of  retaliatory  action.  The  Board  found 
that  petitioner's  speeches,  pamphlets,  leaf- 
lets, and  letters  conveyed  the  following  mes- 
sage: that  the  company  was  In  a  precarious 
financial  condition;  that  the  "strike-happy" 
union  would  in  all  likelihood  have  to  obtain 
its  ptotentiaUy  unreasonable  demands  by 
striking,  the  probable  result  of  which  would 
be  a  plant  shut-down,  as  the  past  history  of 
labor  relations  In  the  area  Indicated;  and 
that  the  employees  In  such  a  case  would  have 
great  difficulty  finding  employment  else- 
where. In  carrying  out  its  duty  to  focus  on 
the  question  "what  did  the  speaker  Intend 
and  the  listener  understand."  Cox  Law  and 
the  National  Labor  Policy  44  (1960),  the 
Board  could  reasonably  conclude  that  the 
Intended  and  understood  Import  of  that 
message  was  not  to  predict  that  \inlonlzatlon 
would  Inevitably  cause  the  plant  to  close  but 
to  threaten  to  throw  employees  out  of  work 
regardless  of  the  economic  realities.  In  this 
connection,  we  need  go  no  further  than  to 
point  out  ( 1 )  that  petitioner  had  no  support 
for  his  basic  assumption  that  the  union, 
which  had  not  yet  even  presented  any  de- 
mands, would  have  to  strike  to  be  beard,  and 
that  he  admitted  at  the  hearing  that  he  had 
no  basis  for  attributing  other  plant  closings 
In  the  area  to  unionism;  and  (2)  that  the 
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Board  has  often  found  that  employees,  who 
are  particularly  sensitive  to  nimora  of  plant 
closings,*"  take  such  hints  as  coercive  threats 
rather  than  honest  forecasts." 

Petitioner  arguee  that  the  line  between  so- 
called  permitted  predictions  and  proscribed 
threats  Is  too  vague  to  stand  up  under  tra- 
ditional First  Amendment  analysis  and  that 
the  Board's  discretion  to  curtail  free  speech 
rights  Lb  correspondingly  too  uncontrolled. 
It  Is  true  that  a  reviewing  court  must  recog- 
nize the  Board's  competence  In  the  first  in- 
stance to  Judge  the  Impact  of  utterances 
made  In  the  context  of  the  employer -em- 
ployee relationship,  see  NLRB  v.  Vir0nia 
Electric  &  Power  Co.,  314  U.S.  469,  479  (1941). 
But  an  employer,  who  has  control  over  that 
relationship  and  therefore  knows  It  beet,  can- 
not be  heard  to  complain  that  he  is  without 
an  adequate  guide  for  his  behavior.  He  oan 
easUy  make  his  views  known  without  engag- 
ing In  "brinkmanship"  when  it  becomes  all 
too  easy  to  "overstep  and  tumble  Into  the 
brink."  Waasau  Steel  Corp.  v.  NLRB,  377  P.  2d 
369,  372  (C.  A.  7th  Cir.  1967)  At  the  least  he 
can  avoid  coercive  speech  simply  by  avoiding 
conscious  overstatements  he  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve will  mislead  his  employees. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we  affirm  the 
Judgment  of  the  Court  of  App>eals  for  the 
First  Circuit  In  No.  585.  and  we  reverse  the 
Judgments  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit  in  Nos.  573  and  691  Insofar 
as  they  decline  enforcement  of  the  Board's 
orders  to  bargain  and  remand  those  cases  to 
the  Board  for  further  proceedings  consistent 
with  this  opinion. 

It  is  so  ordered. 

FOOTNOTES 

*  At  the  outset  of  the  Union  campaign,  the 
Company  vice  president  Informed  two  em- 
ployees, later  discharged,  that  If  they  were 
caught  talking  to  union  men,  "you  g — 
— d  things  will  go."  Subsequently,  the 
Union  presented  oral  and  written  demands 
for  recognition,  claiming  possession  of  au- 
thorization cards  from  31  of  the  47  employees 
In  the  appropriate  unit.  Rejecting  the  bar- 
gaining demand,  the  Company  began  to  in- 
terrogate employees  as  to  their  union  activi- 
ties; to  promise  them  better  benefits  than  the 
Union  could  offer;  and  to  warn  them  that  If 
the  "union  got  In,  |the  vice  president)  would 
Just  take  his  money  and  let  the  union  run 
the  place."  that  the  Union  was  not  going  to 
get  in,  and  that  it  would  have  to  "fight"  the 
Company  first.  Further,  when  the  Company 
learned  of  an  Impending  Union  meeting.  It 
arranged,  so  the  Board  later  found,  to  have 
an  agent  present  to  report  the  Identity  of  the 
Union  adherents.  On  the  first  day  follow- 
ing the  meeting,  the  \ice  president  told  the 
two  employees  referred  to  above  that  he  knew 
they  had  gone  to  the  meeting  and  that  their 
work  hours  were  henceforth  reduced  to  half  a 
day.  Three  hours  later,  the  two  employees 
were  discharged. 

'  The  organizing  drive  was  initiated  by  the 
employees  themselves  at  Heck's  Charleston 
warehouse.  The  Union  first  demanded  recog- 
nition on  the  basis  of  13  cards  from  26  em- 
ployees of  the  Company's  three  Charleston 
warehouses.  After  responding  "No  comment" 
to  the  Union's  repeated  requests  for  recog- 
nition, the  president  assembled  the  em- 
ployees and  told  them  of  his  shock  at  their 
selection  of  the  Union;  he  singled  out  one  of 
the  employees  to  ask  if  he  had  signed  an 
authorization  card.  The  next  day  the  Union 
obtained  the  additional  card  necessary  to 
establish  a  majority.  That  same  day.  the  lead- 
ing union  supporter  (the  employee  who  had 
first  established  contacts  with  the  Union  and 
had  solicited  a  large  number  of  the  cards) 
was  discharged,  and  another  employee  was 
Interrogated  as  to  his  union  activities,  en- 
couraged to  withdraw  his  authorization,  and 
warned  that  a  union  victory  could  result  In 
reduced  hours,  fewer  raises,  and  withdrawal 
of  bonuses.  A  second  demand  for  recog:nltion 
was  made  two  days  later,  and  thereafter  the 
president  summoned  two  known  union  sup- 
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porters  tc  his  office  and  offered  them  new 
jobs  at  higher  pay  if  they  would  use  their 
Influence  to  "break  up  the  union." 

The  same  pattern  was  repeated  a  year  later 
at  the  Conpany's  Ashland,  Kentucky,  store, 
where  the.  Union  obtained  cards  from  21  of 
the  38  employees  by  October  5,  1966.  The  next 
day.   the   Assistant   store   manager    told   an 
employee  ihat  he  knew  that  the  Union  had 
acquired  «iaJorlty  status.  When   the  Union 
requested  recognition  on  October  8,  however, 
the  Comply  refused  on  the  ground  that  It 
was  not  su^e  whether  department  heads  were 
Included  iq  the  bargaining  unit — even  though 
the   cards ;  represented   a   majority   with   or 
without  th  B  department  heads.  After  a  second 
request  for  recognition  and  an  offer  to  submit 
the   cards   to   the   employer   for   verification, 
respondent  again  refused,  on  grounds  of  un- 
certainty a^ut  the  definition  of  the  unit  and 
because  a  ioll  taken  by  the  Company  showed 
that  a  majority  of  the  employees  did  not  want 
union  reprfcsentatlon.  Meanwhile,  the  Com- 
pany told  I  he  employees  that  an  employee  of 
another  company  store  had  been  fired  on  the 
spot  for  signing  a  card,  warned   employees 
that    the    (Jompany    knew    which    ones    had 
signed    carls,    suid    polled    employees    about 
their  desiri!  for  union  representation   with- 
out giving  :hem  assurances  against  reprisals. 
.  ^-Througliout  the  Union's  six-month  orga- 
Qiaational  campaign — both  before  and  after 
Its  demand  for  recognition  based  on  posses- 
sion of  cards  from  120  of  the  207  employees  In 
the  appropriate  unit — the  Company's  foremen 
and  supervlkors  Interrogated  employees  about 
their   union   involvement;    threatened   them 
with    discharge   for   engaging   in    union   ac- 
tivities or    foting  for  the  union;    suggested 
that  union  zatlon  might  hurt  business  and 
make    new    Jobs    more    difficult    to   obtain; 
warned    thut    strikes    and    other    dire    eco- 
nomic consequences  would  result  (a  super- 
visor  inforined   a   group   of   employees   that 
if  the  unlca  came  in,  "a  nigger  would  be 
the  head  of  it. "  and  that  when  the  Company 
put  in  10  n>w  machines,  "the  niggers  would 
be   the   ope-ators   of    them");    and   asserted 
that,   although   it   would   have   to  negotiate 
with  the  Union,  it  could  negotiate  endlessly 
and  would    lot  have  to  sign  anything. 

'  The  care  s  used  In  all  tour  campaigns  In 
Nos.  573  and  691  and  in  the  one  drive  in 
No.  585  unai  nbiguously  authorized  the  Union 
to  represent  the  signing  employee  for  col- 
lective bargaining  purposes;  there  was  no 
reference  to  elections.  Typical  of  the  cards 
was  the  on;  used  in  the  Charleston  cam- 
paign m  H^^ckS  and  it  stated  In  relevant 
ptu-t; 

■Desiring  o  become  a  member  of  the  above 
Union  of  tt  e  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  i  Chauffeurs.  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers  of  America,  I  hereby  make  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  membership.  I  hereby 
authorize  yoii.  or  your  agents  or  representa- 
tives to  act  for  me  as  collective  bargaining 
agent  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  rates  of 
pay,  hours  oi  any  other  condition  of  employ- 
ment." 

'  "Accordlr  gly,  I  reject  respondent's  con- 
tention that  if  a  man  is  told  that  his  card 
will  be  secre;,  or  will  be  shown  only  to  the 
Labor  Board  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
election,  tha  this  is  the  absolute  equivalent 
of  telling  hli  1  that  It  will  be  used  only'  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  election. 
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"With  respi  ict  to  the  97  employees  named  In 
the  attached  Appendix  B  Respondent  in  its 
brief  contencs.  in  substance,  that  their  cards 
should  be  n  Jected  because  each  of  these 
employees  wa  b  told  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing :  ( 1 )  thai  the  card  would  be  used  to  get 
an  election  C  i  that  he  had  the  right  to  vote 
either  way,  eien  though  he  signed  the  card 
(3)  that  the  card  would  be  kept  secret  and 
not  shown  td  anybody  except  to  the  Board 
In  order  to  get  an  election.  For  reasons  here- 
tofore expUca  ted.  I  conclude  that  these  state- 
ments, singly  or  Jointly,  do  not  foreclose  me 


of  the  cftrds  for  the  purpose  designated  on 
their  face." 

•  See,  e.g.,  Joy  Silk  Mills,  Inc..  v.  NLRB,  87 
U.S.  App.  D.  C.  360,  185  P.  2d  732  (C.  A.  D.  C 
Clr.),  cert  denied,  341  U.S.  914  (1961);  NLRB 
v.  Gotham  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  369  P.  2d  684 
(C.  A.  2d  Clr.  1964);   NLRB  v.  Quality  Mar- 
kets, Inc.,  387  P.  2d  20  (C.  A.  3d  Clr.  1967); 
NLRB  V.  Phil-Modes,  Inc.,  396  P.  2d  131  (C.  A. 
5th  Clr.   1968);   Atlas  Engine  Works    Inc    v 
NLRB,  396  P.  2d  775  (C.  A.  6th  Cir.  1968) ,  peti- 
tion for  certiorari  pending;   NLRB  v.  Clark 
Products.  Inc.,  386  P.  2d  396  (C.  A.  7th  Clr 
1967):   NLRB  v.  Ralph  Printing  and  Litho- 
graphing Co.,  379  P.  2d  687   (C.   A.  8th  Clr 
1967) ;  NLRB  v.  Luisi  Truck  Lines,  384  P.  2d 
842  (C.  A.  9th  Clr.  1967) ;  Purr's,  Inc.  v.  NLRB 
381  P.  2d  562  (C.  A.  10th  Clr.  1967),  cert   de- 
nied, 380  U.S.  840  (1968). 

In    addition    to   the   First   Circuit   below, 
four  courts  of  appeals  have  subsequently  con- 
sidered the  Fourth  Circuit's  view  of  the  cards 
and  specifically  rejected  it.  NLRB  v.  United 
Mineral  and  Chemical  Corp..  391  P.  2d  829 
836,   n.    10    (C.    A.    2d   Clr.    1968);    NLRB   v. 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co..  394  P  2d  711 
712-713   (C.  A.  5th  Clr.  1968);  NLRB  v.  Atco 
Surgical- Supports,  394  P.  2d  659,  660   (C.  A. 
6th  Clr.  1968);  NLRB  v.  Ozark  Motor  Lines 
—  F  2d—  (C.  A.  8th  Clr.  1969). 

•  In  1967.  for  Instance,  the  Board  conducted 
8,116  elections  but  issued  only  157  bargain- 
ing orders  based  on  a  card  majority.  Lew 
Strauss.  172  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  57,  68  L.  R  R  M 
1338.  1342.  n  9  (1968).  See  also  J.  Shelnk- 
man.  Recognition  of  Unions  Through  Au- 
thorization Cards,  3  Ga.  L.  Rev.  319  (1969). 
The  number  of  card  cases  that  year,  how- 
ever, represents  a  rather  dramatic  Increase 
over  previous  years,  from  12  such  cases  In 
1964,  24  in  1965,  and  about  117  In  1966.  H. 
L.  Browne,  Obligation  To  Bargain  on  Basis 
of  Card  Majority,  3  Ga.  L.  Rev.  334,  347 
(1969). 

"  See,  e.g..  Aaron  Brothers,  158  N.  L.  R  B 
1077  (1967);  cf..  General  Shoe  Corp.,  77 
N.  L.  R.  B.  124  ( 1948) .  An  employer,  of  course, 
may  not.  even  if  he  acts  in  good  faith,  recog- 
nize a  minority  union.  Garment  Workers' 
Union  v.  NLRB  and  Bemard-Altmann  Corp., 
366  U.S  731  (1961). 

'NLRB  V.  Dahlstrom  Metallic  Door  Co, 
112  P.  2d  756.  757  (C.  A.  2d  Cir.  1940). 

"See,  e.g..  Denver  Auto  Dealers  Assn.,  10 
N.  L.  R.  B.  1173   (1939);  Century  Mills,  Inc 
5N.  L.  R.  B.  807  (1938). 

"The  right  of  an  employer  lawfully  to  re- 
fuse to  bargain  if  he  had  a  good  faith  doubt 
as  to  the  Union's  majority  status,  even  if  in 
fact  the  Union  did  represent  a  majority,  was 
recognized  early  in  the  administration  of 
the  Act,  see  NLRB  v.  Remington  RanA,  inc., 
94  P.  2d  862,  868  (C.  A.  2d  Cir.  1938),  cert, 
denied,  304  U.S.  576  (1938) . 
"See  n.  11,  supra. 

"Section  9(c)  of  the  Wagner  Act  had  pro- 
vided : 

"Whenever  a  question  affecting  commerce 
arises  concerning  the  representation  of  em- 
ployees, the  Board  may  investigate  such  con- 
troversy and  certify  ...  the  name  or  names 
of  the  representatives  that  have  been  desig- 
nated or  selected.  In  any  such  Investigation, 
the  Board  .  .  may  take  a  secret  ballot  of 
employees,  or  utilize  any  other  suitable 
method  to  ascertain  such  representatives." 

'•  E.g.,  protection  against  the  flUng  of  new 
election  petitions  by  rival  unions  or  em- 
ployees seeking  decertification  for  12  months 
(§9(c)(3)).  protection  for  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod, usually  one  year,  against  any  disrup- 
tion of  the  bargaining  relationship  because 
of  claims  that  the  union  no  longer  repre- 
sents a  majority  (see  Brooks  v.  NLRB.  348 
U.S.  96  (1954),  protection  against  rec(Dgnl- 
tlonal  picketing  by  rival  unions  (§  8(b)(4) 
(O).  and  freedom  from  the  restrictions 
placed  in  work  assignments  disputes  by 
§  8(b)  (4)  (D),  and  on  recognltlonal  and  or- 
ganizational picketing  by  §  8(b)(7). 

"Under  the  Wagner  Act,  which  did  not 
prescribe  who  would  file  election  petitions, 
th©  Board  had  ruled  that  an  employer  could 
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seek  an  election  only  when  two  unions  di>. 
sented  confllcUng  bargaining  requests  on  th^ 
ground  that  If  he  were  given  the  same  eleS 
tlon  petition  rights  as  the  union,  he  couirt 
interrupt  union  drives  by  demandlne  »« 
election  before  the  union  had  obtained  ma 
Jority  status.  The  1947  amendments  resolved 
the  difficulty  by  providing  that  an  empiover 
could  seek  an  election  only  after  he  had  been 
requested  to  bargain.  See  HJl.  Rep.  No  24s 
80th  Cong.,  1st  Sess..  35  (1947). 

"  The  Senate  report  sUted  that  the  "present 
Board  rules  .  .  .  discriminate  against  em 
ployers  who  have  reasonable  grounds  for  be 
Uevlng  that  labor  organizations  claiming  to 
represent  the  employees  are  reaUy  not  the 
choice  of  the  majority."  S.  Rep.  No.  105  80tli 
Cong..  1st  Sess.,  10-11  (1947).  Senator  Taft 
stated  during  the  debates:  "Today  an  em- 
ployer is  faced  with  this  situation  a  man 
comes  Into  his  office  and  says,  'I  represent 
your  employees.  Sign  this  agreement  or  we 
strike  tomorrow.'  .  .  The  employer  has  no 
way  in  which  to  determine  whether  this  man 
really  does  represent  his  employees  or  does 
not.  The  bill  gives  him  the  right  to  go  to  the 
Board  .  .  and  say,  I  want  an  election  I 
want  to  know  who  is  the  bargaining  agent 
mL^^  employees.'"  93  Cong.  Rec.  3954 
( 1947) . 

■•  As  aptly  stated  In  H.  Lesnlck,  Establish 
ment  of  Bargaining  Rights  Without  an 
Election,  65  Mich.  L.  Rev.  867.  861-862  (1967) 
"Cards  have  been  used  under  the  Act  for 
thirty  years;  [this)  Court  has  repeatedly  held 
that  certification  U  not  the  only  route  to 
representative  status;  and  the  1947  attempt 
m  the  House-passed  Hartley  bill  to  amend 
section  8(a)(5)  ...  was  rejected  by  the 
conference  committee  that  produced  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  No  amount  of  drum-beat- 
ing should  be  permitted  to  overcome,  without 
legislation,  this  history." 

"In  dealing  with  the  reliability  of  cards 
we  shoiUd  re-emphasize  what  Issues  we  are 
not  confronting.  As  pointed  out  above,  we  are 
not  here  faced  with  a  situation  where  an 
employer,   with   "good"   or   "bad"   subjective 
motivation,  has  rejected   a  card-based  bar- 
gaining request  without  good  reason  and  has 
insisted   that   the   Union   go   to   an   election 
while  at  the  same  time  refraining  from  com- 
mitting unfair   labor   practices  that  would 
tend  to  disturb  the  "laboratory  conditions  of 
that    election.    We    thus    need    not    decide 
whether,  absent  election  interference  by  an 
employer's    unfair    labor   practices,   he  "mav 
obtain  an  election  only  if  he  petitions  for  one 
himself;    whether,  if  he  does  not,  he  must 
bargain  with  a  card  majority  If  the  Union 
chooses  not  to  seek  an  election;  and  whether, 
in  the  latter  situation,  he  Is  bound  by  the 
Board's  ultimate  determination  of  the  card 
results   regardless   of  his   earlier   good-faith 
doubts,  or  whether  he  can  still  insist  on  a 
Union-sought  election  if  he  makes  an  affirm- 
ative   showing    of   his    positive    reasons  for    ) 
believing  there  is  a  represenUtlon  dispute    / 
In  short,  a  union's  right  to  rely  on  cards  as  a/ 
freely    Interchangeable    substitute    for  elec-! 
tlons  where  there  has  been  no  election  inter-; 
ference  is  not  put  In  Issue  here;  we  need  oniy 
decide  whether  the  cards  are  reliable  enoueji 
to  support  a  bargaining  order  where  a  fair 
election  probably  could  not  have  been  held 
or  where  an  election  that  was  held  was  in  fact 
set  aside. 


"The  Board's  reliance  on  authorization 
cards  has  provoked  considerable  scholarly 
controversy.  Compare  criticism  of  Board 
policy,  particularly  its  treatment  of  ambig- 
uous, dual-purpose  cards,  in  H.  L.  Browne. 
supra,  and  Comment,  Union  Authorization 
Cards,  75  Yale  L.  J.  805  (1966).  with  defense 
of  Board  practice  In  H.  Leenlck,  supra:  M.  J 
Welles.  The  Obligation  To  Bargain  on  the 
Basis  of  a  Card  >4aJority,  3  Ga.  L.  Rev  349 
(1969);  and  Conunent.  Union  Authorization 
Cards:  A  Reliable  Basis  for  an  NLRB  Order 
To  Bargain?.  47  Tex.  L.  Rev.  87  (1968). 

"For  a  comparison  of  the  card  procedure 
and  the  election  process,  see  discussion  In 
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fILRB  V.  Logan  Packing  Co.,  386  F.  2d  562, 
564-566  (C.  A.  4th  Clr.  1987). 

J'  See  nn.  7-8.  supra. 

v=See  Conunent.  Union  Authorization 
Cards:  A  Reliable  Basis  for  an  NLRB  Order 
to  Bargain?,  supra,  at  94  and  n.  32. 

=  Seen.  19.  supra. 

"  In  the  Charleston  campaign  in  Heck's, 
the  employees  handled  the  card  drive  them- 
selves from  beginning  to  end.  contacting  the 
union,  obtaining  the  blank  authorization 
cards,  and  soliciting  their  fellow  employees 
on  that  basis;  no  union  agents  were  Involved 
m  the  card  signing. 

i  See  1969  CCH  Guidebook  to  Labor  Re- 
lations 5  402.4. 

-«  Criminal  sanctions  are  Imposed  by  §  302 
{29  use.  S  186)  which  makes  it  unlawful 
for  an  employer  to  pay  to  and  for  a  union 
representative  to  receive  "any  money  or  other 
thing  of  value."  Section  302(c)  (4)  (29  U.S.C. 
5 186(c)  (4)  )  exempts  payments  by  employers 
to  union  representatives  cf  union  dues,  how- 
ever, where  an  employee  has  executed  a 
"written  assignment"  of  the  dues.  i.e.  a 
check-off  authorization.  Signatures  are  also 
relied  on  In  19(c)(1)(A)  (29  U.S.C.  §169), 
which  provides  for  Board  processing  of  rep- 
resentation and  decertification  petitions 
when  each  is  supported  by  a  "substantial 
number  of  employees"  (the  ba?is  for  the  30% 
signature  requirement,  see  n.  25,  supra), 
and  in  §  9(c)  which  specifically  provides  for 
30'  of  the  signatures  in  the  bargaining 
unit  to  empower  the  Board  to  hold  a  union 
shop  deauthorization  election. 

-■  In  explaining  and  reaffirming  the  Cum- 
berland Shoe  doctrine  in  the  context  of  un- 
ambiguous  cards,   the  Beard   stated: 

Thus  the  fact  that  employees  are  told 
in  the  course  of  solicitation  that  an  election 
is  contemplated,  or  that  a  purpose  of  the 
card  is  to  make  an  election  possible,  provides 
in  otu-  view  insufficient  basis  in  itself  for 
vitiating  unambiguously  worded  authoriza- 
tion cards  on  the  theory  of  misrepresenta- 
tion. A  different  situation  is  presented,  of 
course,  where  union  organizers  solicit  cards 
on  the  explicit  or  Indirectly  expressed  repre- 
sentation that  they  will  use  such  cards  only 
for  an  election  and  subsequently  seek  to  use 
them  for  a  different  purpose  .  .  .  ." 

The  Board  stated  further  in  a  footnote: 
The  foregoing  does  not  of  course  imply 
that  a  finding  of  misrepresentation  Is  con- 
fined to  situations  where  employees  are  ex- 
pressly told  in  haec  verba  that  the  'sole'  or 
'only'  purpose  of  the  cards  is  to  obtain  an 
election.  The  Board  has  never  suggested  such 
a  mechanistic  application  of  the  foregoing 
principles,  as  some  have  contended.  The 
Board  looks  to  substance  rather  than  to  form. 
It  is  not  the  use  or  nonuse  of  certain  key  or 
•ma^iC  words  that  Is  c3ntrollin=T  but 
whe  her  or  not  the  totality  of  circumstances 
surrounding  the  card  solicitation  is  such,  as 
to  aid  up  to  an  assurance  to  the  card  signer 
tha-  his  card  will  be  used  for  no  purpose 
o'her  than  to  help  get  an  election."  172 
N.L.R.B.  No.  57,  68  L.R.R.M.  1338.  1341,  and 
n.  7, 

See  J.  Sheinkman.  supra,  at  332-333. 
See  Judge  Brown's  "Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dls"  analogy  in  NLRB  v.  Dan  River  Mills.  274 
P.  2d  331.  388  (C.A.  5th  Clr.  1957). 

"  The  Board  indicates  here  that  Its  records 
show  that  in  the  period  between  January 
and  June  1968,  the  median  time  between  the 
filing  of  an  unfair  labor  practice  charge  and 
a  Board  decision  In  a  contested  case  was  388 
days.  But  the  employer  can  do  more  than 
just  put  off  his  bargaining  obligation  by 
seeking  to  slow  down  the  Board's  administra- 
tive processes.  He  can  also  affect  the  outcome 
of  a  rerun  election  by  delaying  tactics,  for 
figures  show  that  the  longer  the  time  be- 
tween a  tainted  election  and  a  rerun,  the 
lesser  are  the  union's  chances  of  reversing 
the  outcome  of  the  first  election.  See  n.  31. 
infra. 
-"  A  study  01  20.153  elections  held  between 
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I960  and  1962  shows  that  In  over  two-thirds 
of  the  cases,'  the  party  who  caused  the  elec- 
tion to  be  set  af.lde  won  In  the  rerun  election. 
See  D.  PoUltt,  NLRB  Re-Run  Elections:  A 
Study,  41  N.C.L.  Rev.  209,  212  (1963).  The 
study  shows  further  that  certain  unfair  labor 
practices  are  more  effective  to  destroy  elec- 
tion conditions  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  others.  For  Instance,  In  cases  involving 
threats  to  close  or  transfer  plant  operations, 
the  union  won  the  rerun  only  29%  of  the 
time,  while  threats  to  eliminate  benefits  or 
refuse  to  deal  with  the  union  If  elected 
seemed  less  Irremediable  with  the  union  win- 
ning the  rerun  75%  of  the  time.  Id.,  at  215- 
216.  Finally,  time  appears  to  be  a  factor.  The 
figures  suggest  that  If  a  rerun  is  held  too 
soon  after  the  election  before  the  effects  of 
the  unfair  labor  practices  have  worn  off.  or 
too  long  after  the  election  when  Interest  in 
the  vmlon  may  have  waned,  the  chances  for 
a  changed  result  occurring  are  not  as  good  as 
they  are  If  the  rerun  Is  held  sometime  In 
between  those  periods.  Thus,  the  study 
showed  that  If  the  rerun  Is  held  within  30 
days  of  the  election  or  over  nine  months 
after,  the  chances  that  a  different  result  will 
occur  are  only  one  in  five;  when  the  rerun 
Is  held  within  30-60  days  after  the  election, 
the  chances  for  a  changed  result  are  two  In 
five. 

"The  employers  argue  that  the  Fourth 
Clrcvilt  correctly  observed  that,  "In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  a  cease  and  desist  order 
with  the  posting  of  appropriate  notices  will 
eliminate  any  imdue  Influences  upon  em- 
ployees voting  In  the  security  of  anonymity." 
NLRB  V.  Logan  Packing  Co.,  supra,  at  570.  It 
Is  for  the  Board  and  not  the  courts,  however, 
to  make  that  determination,  based  on  its 
expert  estimate  as  to  the  effects  on  the  elec- 
tion process  of  unfair  labor  practices  of  vary- 
ing Intensity.  In  fashioning  its  remedies  un- 
der the  broad  provisions  of  S  10(c)  of  the 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  {  160(c)  (1964  ed.) ) .  the  Board 
draws  on  a  fund  of  knowledge  and  expertise 
all  Its  own,  and  Its  choice  of  remedy  must 
therefore  be  given  special  respect  by  review- 
ing courts.  See  Fibreboard  Paper  Products 
Corp.  V.  NLRB,  379  U.S.  203  (1964).  "(lit  Is 
usually  better  to  minimize  the  opportunity 
for  reviewing  courts  to  substitute  their  dis- 
cretion for  that  of  the  agency."  Consolo  v. 
FAfC,  383  U.S.  607,  621  (1966). 

"It  has  been  pointed  out  that  employee 
rights  are  affected  whether  or  not  a  bar- 
gaining order  Is  entered,  for  those  who  de- 
sire representation  may  not  be  protected  by 
an  inadequate  rerun  election,  and  those  who 
oppose  collective  bargaining  may  be  prej- 
udiced by  a  bargaining  order  If  in  fact  the 
union  would  have  lost  an  election  absent  em- 
ployer coercion.  See  Lesnlck.  supra,  at  862. 
Any  effect  will  be  minimal  at  best,  however, 
for  there  "Is  every  reason  for  the  imion  to 
negotiate  a  contract  that  will  satisfy  the 
majority,  for  the  union  will  surely  realize 
that  It  must  win  the  support  of  the  em- 
ployees, in  the  face  of  a  hostile  employer. 
In  order  to  survive  the  threat  of  a  decertifica- 
tion election  after  a  year  has  passed."  D.  Bok, 
The  Regulation  of  Campaign  Tactics  in  Rep- 
resentative Elections  Under  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act,  78  Harv.  L.  Rev.  38,  135 
(1964). 

"  Under  the  doctrine  of  Bemel  Foam  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  146  N.L.R.B.  1277  (1964).  there  Is 
nothing  Inconsistent  in  the  Union  filing  an 
election  petition  and  thereby  agreeing  that 
a  question  of  representation  exists,  and  then 
filing  a  refusal-to-bargain  charge  after  the 
election  is  lost  because  of  the  employer's  im- 
falr  labor  practices. 

i^^'See  D.  Bok,  supra,  at  77;  n.  31.  supra. 
"  "?ee  c.  g..  Kolmar  Laboratories,  inc.,  159 
N.L.R.B  805.  807-810.  and  cases  (relied  on  by 
the  trial  examiner  here)  cited  In  n.  3.  en- 
forced. 387  F.  2d  833  (C.A.  7th  Clr.  1967)  : 
Surprenant  Mfg.  Co.,  144  N.L.R.B.  507.  510- 
511.  enforced.  341  F.  2d  756,  761  (C.A.  6th 
Clr.  1965). 
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OPPORTUNITY  AND  CHALLENGE 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  13.  1969 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Include  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
a  very  moving  and  thought-provoking 
address  given  recently  by  Mr.  Manuel 
Aragon,  Jr.,  at  Los  Angeles  City  College, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  address  follows: 

Address  by  Manuel  Aragon,  Jr. 

Mr.  President,  ladles  and  gentlemen  I 
have  come  here  to  enlist  your  help  as  citi- 
zens. I  am  deeply  convinced  that  only  If 
we  Immediately  mobilize  your  support  can 
we  achieve  the  imperative  transformations 
In  our  Institutional  system  required  for  an 
escape  from  total  social  chaos  and  moral 
confusion 

Today  is  greatly  different  from  the  day 
this  College  opened  Its  doors  two  generations 
ago. 

Then,  the  forces  which  have  brought  us  to 
our  present  crisis  were  taking  shape  as  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  or  opportunities  to  be  se- 
cured. Those  who  were  charged  with  solving 
the  problems  and  using  the  opportunities  in 
the  forty  years  since  the  founding  of  this 
school  were  to  have  the  advantages  of  the 
best  training,  the  most  advanced  technology, 
more  information,  and  the  greatest  social  and 
economic  power  of  any  ruling  group  in 
history. 

Then,  the  Nation  was  poised  on  the  edge 
of  an  economic  depression  and.  within  a 
few  years,  a  world  wide  war. 

In  1949.  after  twenty  years  of  depression, 
war  and  the  beginning  of  nuclear  terror,  the 
Nation  could  look  forward  to  unparalleled  op- 
portunities to  educate  its  citizens,  achieve 
racial  Justice,  strengthen  its  representative 
government,  and  eliminate  poverty,  for  all  of 
the  necessary  economic,  legal,  and  techno- 
logical resources  were  at  the  hands  of  those 
in  power.  The  only  things  lacking  were  the 
win  and  the  foresight  to  do  what  was  right. 

Today,  like  a  doomsday  machine  poised 
for  self-demolition,  our  massive  Institutional 
system  methodically  destroys  the  Nation's 
greatest  treasures;  its  wealth,  its  natural 
resources,  its  water  and  air.  and  finally,  most 
tragic  of  all.  vast  groups  of  its  people  through 
poverty  and  racism,  and  especially  its  young 
people  through  war  and  alienation.  We  are 
on  the  brink  of  what  may  be  an  overwhelm- 
ing moral  and  social  crisis. 

Unlike  the  previous  domestic  crisis  during 
the  depression  which  was  primarily  economic, 
today's  Is  mainly  one  of  values;  it  has  to  do 
with  what  is  right  and  what  Is  wrong  as  well 
as  with  what  works  and  what  doesn't  work. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  we  have  reached  this 
Juncture  because  those  who  preceded  us 
were  unwilling  to  foresee  and  take  responsi- 
bility for  the  moral  and  human  conesquences 
of  their  actions.  They  operated  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  securing  the  greatest  political,  mili- 
tary, social  and  economic  advantage  for  that 
particular  moment.  The  cumulative  result 
of  their  expedient,  short-sighted  decisions.  Is 
a  massive  structure  of  institutions,  priorities, 
and  ethics  which  Is  unworkable,  ineffective, 
inhumane,  and,  ultimately.   Immoral. 

In  the  name  of  National  defense  we  built 
a  military  establishment  which  now  lies  upon 
us  like  a  heavy  hand,  demanding  a  greater 
and  greater  share  of  the  Nation's  wealth.  For 
the  first  time  In  our  history  the  military  has 
become  a  major  political  force  and,  backed 
by  Its  natural  allies  in  the  defense  Industry, 
seems  likely  to  maintain  Its  Influence.  At  the 
moment  neither  Congress  nor  the  President 
seem  to  be  having  much  success  in  curbing 
Its  appetite  for  a  giant  share  of  the  National 
budget. 
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Not  content  with  havliig  bankrupted  the 
war  on  po^ierty  and  other  urgent  domestic 
programs  14  order  to  finance  the  Viet  Nam 
fla«5o.  the  imlUtary  has  already  made  its 
plans  to  b^y  a  new  generation  of  weapons 
Just  In  cas^  that  unhappy  war  should  stop 
or  be  scaled' down. 

The  currstt  rate  of  Viet  Nam  spending  is 
some  thirty  billion  dollars  a  year  This  Is 
more  than  enough,  for  example,  to  finance 
the  war  on  poverty  at  Ite  present  National 
level  for  tHe  next  fifteen  years.  When  we 
spend  fifty  tjtmes  more  for  one  month  of  war 
In  Viet  Nam  than  we  do  for  a  whole  year  of 
poverty  programs  for  one  million  poor  people 
In  L06  Angties  County,  then  something  is 
drastically  »rong  with  our  National  priori- 
ties and  th«  means  by  which  they  are  set 
We  must  demand  a  total  reordering  of  what 
la  most  lmp«)rtant  and  all  of  us  must  insist 
on  nothing  less  than  a  vast  and  immediate 
oonunltmentj  by  this  Nation  to  invest  the 
money  and  the  energy  needed  to  eliminate 
the  InhumaiUty  of  poverty. 

We  created  a  school  system  which  Is  en- 
titled by  la^  to  take  our  money  and  our 
children  but  j  which  seems  unable  to  provide 
large  numb<^rs  of  our  youth,  eepeclally  in 
the  barrio  aiid  ghetto,  with  even  the  most 
rudlmentaryjsurvlval  skills.  How  can  we  say 
that  a  8cho<i  which  produces  a  50%  drop- 
out  rate  for  CBlack  chUdren  and  one  coUege 
stivlent  out  bf  two-hundred  Chlcano  youth 
is  viZthlng  l^t  a  disastrous  failure.  Yet  that 
is  exactly  wfcat  ha«  been  happening  since 
even  before  Xios  Angeles  City  College  opened 
Its  doors  fort  J  years  ago. 

What  happened  to  all  those  young  dron 
outs?  What  became  of  them?  Who^  cal- 
culate the  cAst  of  lost  dreams  and  empty 
Uvee  becausd  we  and  the  schools  cant  or 
won't  measur^  up. 

I  have  criticized  the  mlUtarv  and  the 
-^'1.^''*  feentlally  the  same  criticism 
could  be  made  of  most  of  our  other  major 
institutions:  the  welfare  system,  the  tax 
system,  tran^ortatlon  system,  national  ra- 
dio and  telfevlslon  networks,  and  local 
government.  ^^ 

Looking  at  these  problems  from  my  per- 
spective as  oie  who  has  the  responsibility 
for  ellmlnatlEfe  the  conditions  which  create 
poverty  in  L<*  Angeles  and  which  produce 
generation  af^r  generation  of  helpless  peo- 
ple, X  concludi  that  rapid  and  In  some  cases 
immediate  Inetltutlonal  change  offers  the 
f^"  L^**^'*""'*?  ^^^  ^^^^«  a  serious  advance 
JS„^J^^  *»*^*  poverty.  This  means  a 
concerted  community  action  eSon  by  the 
poor  people  themselves  as  well  as  by  those 
of   you    who   trtsh    to   ally    yourselves    with 

^.t^^v''  °^^  ^  professionals  but  as  com- 
mitted humani  beings. 

^t7^  generation  has  already  demonstrated 

i^h^^K?"®?*  ^  ^8^*  ^°''  ^l^at  It  believes 
to  be  right  you  have  shown  again  and  again 
that  you  win,  not  easily  accept  thlngf  as 
r^VUr-  ^°"  ^'■'°«  **>«  advantages  of  moral 
S?^'°w  "^  ^**  motivation  to  tWs 
battle.  We  nead  you.  welcome  you.  and  will 
make  way  for  !you. 

At  the  sam«  time  you  cannot  afford  to 
make  the  mlstfckee  which  caused  us  to  come 
to  our  currenfl  unhappy  state.  Unlike  pre- 
vious generations  you  cannot  and  must  not 
Ignore  the  huian  and  moral  consequence 
of  your  action*.  It  is  not  enough  to  slv^ 
Tom  Hayden  o|  8DS  did.  that  fl^t  you^^akl 
the   revolution    then   you    decide    what    ?or 

^^n^  ^"®''  y°"  ^«  farslghted  and 

honest  enough  to  look  at  the  consequences 

f  your  actions]  and  certainly  it  Is  ImJwaM^ 

that^you  act.  Ind  guide  yourselves  ^accord! 

inTti  fl^^.^^if*"**"  disturbs  me  for  even 
i»,f  ^  ^  f**  mo|nents  it  has  demonstrated  a 
seu-lndulgent.  "Me  first"  personality  whic^ 
seems  to  say.  as  Tom  Hayden  has.  we  are  ncS 
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interested  In  helping  minorities  or  others  we 
are  out  to  save  ourselves.  This  self-indulgent 
consumption-oriented  trait  Is  In  large  pari 
a  product  of  television's  brainwashing  since 
that  medium  has  assiduously  cultivated  this 
ethic  in  order  to  sell  you  everything  and  any- 
thing. If  you  permit  this  urge  for  self- 
gratification  to  predominate  over  your  mcM-e 
generous  Instincts,  then  you  may  well  achieve 
power  only  to  become  the  most  self-seeking 
reactionary  ruling  group  in  American  His- 
tory. Thus,  the  current  crlsU  of  values  exists 
not  only  between  your  generation  and  earlier 
onee.  It  also  lies  within  your  own  ranks,  and 
no  one  can  do  anything  about  It  but  you 

There  u  much  to  be  done.  We  need  you 
we  want  you.  and  we  wlU  expect  you.  Thank 
you  very  much. 
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THE    COMING    REVOLUTION   IN 
AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  WaU 
Street  Journal  this  morning  carried  an 
exceUent  article  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Splvak 
describing  a  concept  In  American  edu- 
cation which  in  my  judgment  offers 
great  promise  of  major  breakthroughs 
m  raising  achievement  skills  for  our  Na- 
tion's young  people. 

Mr.  Spivak  performs  a  notable  service 
by  calling  attention  In  great  detail  to 
an  experiment  soon  to  be  launched  in 
Texarkana,  Ark. 

Under  this  experiment,  the  U.S.  OflBce 
of  Education  through  Its  Associate  Com- 
missioner, Leon  Lessinger,  will  enter  into 
a  contractual  agreement  with  one  of  the 
Nation's  top  education  technology  Arms 
to  provide  teaching  techniques  in  six 
Texarkana  junior  high  schools  and  six 
high  schools  in  an  effort  to  bring  all 
youngsters  up  to  grade  level  in  verbal 
skills. 

The  unique  aspect  of  the  Texarkana 
expenment  is  "guaranteed  perform- 
ance." 

The  contractor  must  promise  to  bring 
backward  Texarkana  students  up  to 
normal  grades  for  their  age  levels  at  a 
given  cost  and  in  a  given  time— or  else 
pay  a  money  penalty. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  General  Education,  I  shall 
wateh  this  experiment  closely  for  In- 
deed, if  it  succeeds  in  Texarkana 'it  is 
a  concept  that  we  will  want  to  employ 
throughout  the  country. 

I  believe  private  industry  has  much  to 
Offer  in  educational  technology  and  such 
firms  as  IBM,  McGraw-Hill,  RCA  and 
many  others  have  performed  a  notable 
service  to  this  country  in  becoming 
deeply  involved  in  developing  electronic 
eqmpment  which  can  make  education 
more  meaningful  and  productive 

Dr.  Lessinger  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  the  American  people  in  having  the 
foresight  to  encourage  this  experiment 
and  hopefully  give  overworked  teachers 
m  this  country  the  assistance  they  can 
get  from  these  major  breakthroughs  In 
education  technology. 
Mr.  Spivak's  excellent  article  foUows: 


Firms  Vn  To  Show  How  To  Halt  Daopom, 
w  Ahka»»8as  Schools:  Expemmxnt  Com! 
Oivx  BusiKBSs  Entbt  Into  a  Bio  Mab^ 

MONIT  PINALTT  IF  THXT  PaIL  ^^' 

(By  Jonathan  Splvak) 
Washington.— Private   Industry  is   been, 
ing  to  bid  for  a  slgnlfloant  new  place  i°^ 
lie  education-far  beyond  anything  so  iC" 
drum  as  supplying  textbooks,  films  otVS 
Some  large  education  technology  firms  in 
eluding   fflM.    McOraw-HlU    a^R^^'^ 
hotly  seeking  a  small  Federal  contract  stvm 
to  be  awarded  in  Texarkana.  Ark.  iT^Us^" 
a  $3  million  remedial  education  proti^  ^ 
prevent  weak  studente  from  dropplng^o^t  « 
school.  The  winning  bidder  will  use  mc^ern 
equipment  and  instruction  methods  to  briw 
lagging  pupils  up  to  snuff  m  reading  math 
and  other  basic  skills.  ^'     "" 

No  one  will  make  a  killing  out  of  the  Tex- 
arkana project.  But  success  there  could  jrtvi 
the  winner  a  convincing  competitive  advan- 
tage  in  merchandising  its  teaching  ware. 
elsewhere  and  could  provide  the  new  tKb 
nology  with  Its  first  major  entry  into  th. 
public  school  market.  So'  far.  miny  ^chS 
^nlstrators  have  shied  away  from  ^ 
^tion  technology  because  of  cost,  suspicion 
of  private  industry  and  concern  that  the 
new  methods  don't  really  work. 

The  Texarkana  project  to  discourage  dron- 
ping  out.  one  of  the  10  such  projects  to  be 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government  Is  bas^ 
on  a  concept  unusual  in  education:  Quaran- 
teed  performance.  The  competing  bidders 
must  promise  to  bring  backward  Texarkana 
students  up  to  normal  grades  for  their  a«e 
levels  at  a  given  cost  and  m  a  given  tlme- 
or  else  pay  a  money  penalty. 

backing  their  bblikfs 

^^  n  ^"'^^a'e  ^'^  equipment  you  should 
be  willing  to  deliver,'  "  says  Charles  Blaschke 
a  Washington  educational  consultant  who 
directed  the  design  of  the  Texarkana  protect 
The  bidders'  proposals  are  expected  to  aver- 
age about  $100  per  pupil  for  100  to  150  hours 
of  instruction.  But  there  Is  bound  to  be  wide 
vartaaon  in  the  costs  proposed,  for  one  object 
is  to  have  the  contractors  come  up  with  al- 
most any  solution  that  promisee  to  succeed 
If  the  winning  bidder  achieves  the  desired 
results  at  less  than  the  estimated  cost,  it 
win  gain  a  money  reward. 

"Accountability  for  results  is  the  basic 
principle:  it's  a  profoundly  new  principle  for 
education."  says  Leon  Lessinger,  an  associate 
comn^oner  at  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
here.  The  basic  goal  Is  to  gain  specific  edu- 
cational results  rather  than  simply  hire  more 
teachers,  purchase  more  books  or  furnish 
more  special  services;  up  to  now.  many  Fed- 
eral education  programs  have  concentrated 
on  such  means  rather  than  the  ends  to  be 
attained,  officials  emphasize. 

Success  of  the  Texarkana  project  will  be 
determined  by  achievement  test  scores  But 
the  contractor  must  prove  that  the  required 
gains  persist  for  at  least  six  months  after  the 
pupils  return  to  their  regular  classrooms. 
Otherwise,  teaching  techniques  might  be 
geared  solely  to  tests  given  on  a  specific  date, 
without  lasting  benefits  for  the  students. 

Eventually,  the  project  wlU  be  taken  over 
by  the  Texarkana  schools:  after  five  years  all 
Federal  support  wiU  end.  "We've  no  objec- 
tion to  Industry  or  anyone  else  coming  in  if 
^ey  feel  they  can  be  successful,"  says  Ed 
Trice,  superintendent  of  schools  In  Texar- 
kana. "The  Idea  of  the  whole  project  is  they'll 
teach  us  how  to  do  it." 

The  Immediate  beneficiaries  will  be  six 
Junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  Texarkana. 
Ark.,  and  its  companion  city  of  the  same 
name  across  the  state  line  In  Texas.  Next  year 
the  effort  will  be  extended  to  elementary 
schools,  and  other  contractors  will  be  Invited 
to  bid. 
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The  Texarkana  schools,  like  many  others 
with  large  concentrations  of  low-income  stu- 
dents, are  plagued  with  dropout  difficulties; 
almost  30%  of  their  students  dont  graduate 
from  high  school.  It's  hoped  that  remedying 
their  academic  deficiencies — the  idea  being 
applied  in  all  10  anti-dropout  projects — will 
help  hold  them  in  school.  (The  other  projects. 
In  cities  including  Seattle,  Baltimore  and  St. 
Louis,  employ  more  conventional  educational 
approaches  without  industry  involvement.) 

"TOtJ    B*r    TOUR    SOCKS" 

The  bids  for  the  Texarkana  project  will  be 
opened  next  Monday.  The  winner  will  be  se- 
lected by  Sept.  10,  and  the  operation  Is  due  to 
start  by  early  December.  So  far,  17  companies 
have  indicated  they  will  bid,  although  some 
big  companies  are  coy  about  their  Intentions 
for  competitive  reasons. 

"Tou  bet  your  socks  we're  interested  in 
bidding;  It's  an  out-and-out  challenge  to 
prove  It  can  be  done,"  declares  Lloyd  Dorsett, 
president  of  Dorsett  Educational  Systems  In 
Norman,  Okla.  Some  firms,  like  Mr.  Dorsett's, 
manufacture  their  own  teaching  machines 
and  are  convinced  they  have  the  equipment 
to  do  the  trick. 

But  other  educational  experts  insist  the 
task  at  Texarkana  will  be  to  pick  from  the 
welter  of  existing  remedial  education  pro- 
grams— developed  for  the  Job  Corps,  the 
Armed  Forces  and  others — those  elements 
that  will  work  best  in  a  public  school  set- 
ting. "The  most  intelligent  approach  is  to 
modify  or  use  combinations  of  existing  hard- 
ware and  equipment,"  reasons  James  Gillls, 
president  of  Washington's  Quality  Educa- 
tional Development  Inc..  another  competitor. 

In  any  case,  planners  figure  that  a  private 
contractor  will  have  greater  freedom  to  inno- 
vate and  may  be  more  successful  in  moti- 
vating Texarkana  students  than  the  regular 
school  system  has  been.  One  Idea  could  be 
giving  pupils  extra  time  to  goof  off  as  a 
reward  for  work  well  done.  Or.  as  an  experi- 
ment, some  students  might  be  paid  to  take 
tests,  a  chore  they  have  found  distasteful. 

The  instruction  will  be  provided  at  a  sepa- 
rate "accelerated  learning  achievement  cen- 
ter" in  a  now-vacant  elementary  school.  The 
students  will  be  bused  from  their  regular 
classrooms  during  the  school  day  to  spend 
up  to  four  hours  at  the  learning  center;  the 
contractor  will  determine  the  exact  amount 
of  time. 

All  the  pupils  who  will  get  remedfel  educa- 
tion are  at  least  two  grades  behind  stand- 
ards for  their  age  level  in  arithmetic  and 
reading.  It's  believed  the  contractor  can 
bring  even  the  most  deficient  up  to  standard 
la  a  single  year. 

At  first.  150  to  200  students  In  the  7th 
through  12th  grades  will  be  enrolled.  But  In 
1971  the  project  will  be  expanded  to  include 
as  many  as  500  more  students  including 
those  In  the  elementary  grades.  Catching  lag- 
gards earlier  could  make  dropout  prevention 
easier  and  less  expensive. 

The  aim  is  to  develop  a  pattern  of  private 
industry-public  school  cooperation  that 
could  be  applied  elsewhere.  Sch<x>l  officials  in 
New  York  City,  Detroit,  Chicago  and  Loe 
Angeles  are  eager  to  spmnsor  similar  projects. 

But  the  Texarkana  project  could  also  prove 
the  feasibility  of  contracting  out  part  of  the 
school  curricula  to  private  firms — In  compe- 
tition with  regular  public-school  operations. 
This  concept  ap>peals  to  some  parents  who 
are  convinced  the  schools  are  unresponsive 
to  the  needs  of  their  children. 

In  fact,  some  education  theorists  insist 
that  only  by  breaking  the  public  school's 
"monopoly"  on  the  teaching  process  will 
instruction  be  Improved.  Says  James  Hop- 
kins, a  professor  of  social  relations  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University:  "The  school  would  find 
it  necessary  to  compete  with  the  system's 
external  contractors  to  provide  better  edu- 
cation, and  the  parent  could,  for  the  first 
time  in  education,  have  the  fuU  prtvUeges  of 
consumer's  choice." 
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MOON   LANDING   SUNDAY   SERMON 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TENNKSSn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  13.  1969 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  outstanding  message  delivered 
by  the  pastor.  Rev.  A.  Hubert  Rust, 
at  Eastminlster  Presbyterian  Church, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

This  sermon  on  pride  and  humility  is 
especially  timely,  and  I  recommend  it  to 
all  readers  of  the  Record  : 

Moon  Landing  Sunday  Sermon:  With 
Honest  Pride  and  Sincere  Humiutt 

"The  tribune  came  and  said  to  him,  'Tell 
me.  are  you  a  Roman  citizen?'  And  he  said. 
'Yes.'  The  tribune  answered.  'I  bought  this 
citizenship  for  a  large  sum.'  Paul  said.  'But 
I  was  born  a  citizen.'  "  Acts  22:27-28. 

I  wonder  If  you  catoh  the  sense  of  pride 
with  which  each  of  these  men  spoke  of  his 
Roman  citizenship?  Paul  was  a  Roman  ci- 
tizen by  virtue  of  his  birth.  On  the  other 
hand  the  tribune  or  chief  captain  had  pur- 
chased his  citizenship,  no  doubt  with  a  great 
sum  of  money.  Perhajjs  we  wonder  how  a 
man  like  Paul  could  be  proud  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Why  should  Paul  at  first  a  devout 
Jew.  but  now  a  Christian  Jew.  be  proud  of 
that  pagan  civilization?  But  I  suppose  every 
citizen  of  every  country  can  be  proud  of  his 
citizenship  even  though  he  may  live  in  one 
of  the  poorest  of  governments,  even  though 
he  may  live  under  a  most  tyrannical  gov- 
ernment. In  any  event,  there  are  always  some 
virtues  or  qualities  about  which  a  citizen 
can  take  some  satisfaction.  Perhaps  Paul,  the 
Christian,  took  satisfaction  in  the  fact  there 
was  a  peculiar  unity  about  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. There  was  also  a  general  peace  that  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  Roman  world  at  that 
time.  There  was  also  freedom  of  Intercourse 
and  travel.  The  network  of  Roman  roads 
made  It  possible  for  Paul  to  travel  with  ease 
on  his  missionary  Journeys  and  preach  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  Paul  could  be 
proud  of  his  Roman  citizenship  without  ac- 
cepting Roman  morals,  without  condoning 
its  paganism,  without  bowing  down  In  wor- 
ship to  the  emperor,  without  yielding  to  its 
lustful  and  personality-degrading  practices. 
Paul  could  say.  "I  am  a  Roman"  with  the 
mingled  emotions  of  honest  pride  and  sin- 
cere humility. 

So  it  is  that  you  and  I  can  affirm  "I  am  an 
American"  and  do  so  with  honest  pride  and 
sincere  humility. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  Just  a  few 
things  in  which  we  can  take  honest  pride 
today : 

1.  We  can  certainly  be  proud  of  that  great 
host  of  men  and  women  who  helped  to  make 
America  great.  Martin  Luther  once  said, 
"The  prosperity  of  a  country  depends  not  on 
the  abundance  of  the  revenues,  nor  on  the 
beauty  of  its  public  buildings,  nor  on  the 
strength  of  its  fortifications;  but  It  consists 
In  the  number  of  its  cultivated  citizens.  Its 
men  of  enllghtment,  education,  and  char- 
acter. Here  are  to  be  found  its  true  Interests. 
Its  chief  strength.  Its  real  power." 

Our  nation  has  had  an  ample  share  of 
great  men  and  women.  We  can  take  honest 
pride  in  our  founding  fathers — men  like 
George  Washington.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  can 
be  proud  of  our  Inventors,  musicians,  and 
scientists — indeed  all  who  have  helped  to 
make  America  what  It  Is  today.  Certainly 
these  men  had  their  imperfections,  their 
weaknesses,  their  short  comings,  but  they 
have  given  us  Just  cause  for  honest  pride. 

Roger  Babson.  the  great  economist,  and 
statistician,  who  died  Just  recentiy.  was  once 
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asked  why  North  America  was  ao  advanced 
sind  progressive  and  South  America  so  back- 
ward and  superstitious.  He  wisely  answered. 
"North  America  was  settled  by  men  who 
came  In  search  for  God.  while  South  America 
was  settled  by  men  who  came  In  search  for 
gold." 

2.  We  can  also  be  Justly  proud  of  the  free- 
dom that  we  have  long  enjoyed.  By  freedom 
I  mean  the  kind  that  flows  from  obedience 
to  God  and  His  Son  Jestis  Christ,  from  will- 
ing subjection  to  law,  from  the  discipline  of 
self-control.  I  do  not  mean  by  freedom  what 
so  many  have  In  mind  today — license  to  do 
as  you  please,  without  any  restrictions  or 
obligations  whatsoever. 

Our  American  freedom  Is  a  rock  upon 
which  men  took  their  stand  and  brought 
forth  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
wrought  out  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  established  a  democratic  government, 
opened  up  a  continent  to  a  liberty-loving 
people,  and  buUt  great  Institutions  of  learn- 
ing and  religion,  of  culture  and  industry. 
Indeed  years  ago.  John  Quincy  Adams  said. 
"Posterity!  you  will  never  know  how  much 
it  cost  the  present  generation  to  preserve 
your  freedom.  I  hope  you  will  make  good 
use  of  it.  If  you  do  not,  I  shall  repent  it 
In  heaven  that  I  ever  took  half  the  pains  to 
preserve  It."  Let's  be  proud  of  American  free- 
dom I  Let  us  do  all  we  can  as  individuals 
to  preserve  for  succeeding  generations  the 
freedom  that  we  have  long  enjoyed. 

3.  I^rthermore,  we  can  be  Justly  proud 
of  the  multitude  of  achievements  made  by 
our  country.  This  land  called  America  was 
a  marvelous  gift  of  God  to  liberty- loving  men. 
Just  think  of  it — in  a  little  more  than  360 
years  "this  nation  under  God"  has  performed 
one  of  the  most  prodigious  feats  in  his- 
tory— transforming  a  bare  wilderness  Into  the 
richest  and  strongest  nation  of  all  time. 

Today  we  need  t-o  look  back  at  our  history 
Ln  retrospect  and  see  where  we  began  and 
how  far  we've  come.  We  need  to  try  to  visu- 
alize the  land  as  it  was  before  the  Colonists 
landed  at  Jamestown  in  1607.  We  need  to 
suffer  with  the  Pilgrims  during  those  early 
days  at  Plymouth.  We  need  to  follow  the 
Colonists  as  decade  after  decade  they  con- 
quered the  natural  obstacles  and  opened  up 
the  continental  area  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  Just  think  also  of  our  space  pro- 
gram and  how  far  we  have  come  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  A  few  decades  ago  the 
idea  of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon  belonged 
to  the  realm  of  fantasy.  But  today.  July  20. 
1969.  our  prayers  and  interests  follow  our 
astronauts  as  they  attempt  landing  on  the 
moon  and  a  safe  return  to  earth.  As  we  think 
of  all  our  achievements,  our  great  institu- 
tions, our  industries,  our  scientists,  our  medi- 
cal discoveries,  our  space  program — of  all  the 
great  progress  that  has  been  made — let  us  be 
Justly  proud,  but  let  us  also  give  due  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  His  gracious  providence  and 
for  the  outpouring  of  His  blessings  on  our 
nation.  Let  us  remind  ourselves  of  the  ex- 
hortation of  the  Psalmist,  "Except  the  Lord 
build  the  house,  they  labor  In  vain  that  build 
It."  Psalm  127.1.  Yes.  like  Paul,  we  can  affirm 
"I  am  an  American"  with  honest  pride. 


But  like  Paul  a  true  patriot  will  bow  his 
head  In  same  and  true  repentance.  Paul  was 
proud  of  his  Roman  citizenship,  but  he  was 
not  proud  of  everything  the  Roman  Empire 
stood  for. 

We  cannot  and  we  must  not  agree  with 
Steven  Decatur  when  he  said.  "Our  country, 
may  she  always  be  In  the  right:  but  our 
country,  right  or  wrong."  That  Is  not  true 
patriotism.  That  is  folly.  A  nation  sins  Just 
like  individuals,  simply  because  of  the  rea- 
son that  a  nation  Is  composed  of  many  in- 
dividuals. We  cannot  condone  sin  In  our  na- 
tional Ufe  anymore  than  we  can  condone  sin 
in  our  Individual  life.  I  beUeve  that  Paul  was 
repentant  for  the  sins  and  failures  of  Rome 
and  he  did  everything  that  he  could  as  an 
individual  to  help  right  those  wrongs. 
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Today  atheistic  Ck>ininunlsm  poe«e  as  one 
of  the  greatest  threats  to  the  future  of  our 
country.  We  ie«d  to  be  aware  of  what  Com- 
munism Is  aQd  how  It  subtly  and  unscrupu- 
lously Invade*  a  nation  and  gradually  de- 
stroys freedom  and  the  rights  of  Its  citizens. 
Unquestionably,  today  Communism  is  the 
most  dlabollcfcl  threat  to  the  security  and 
freedom  of  our  country  from  without. 

Yet  equally  as  diabolical  and  destructlye 
are  thoee  forces  eating  away  like  a  cancer 
at  the  very  he»rt  of  America  from  within. 

I  wonder  If  Macauley.  the  BrlUsh  historian, 
was  not  more  of  a  prophet  than  he  realized. 
More  than  lOO  years  ago.  in  1867.  he  wrote 
these  words  tb  an  American  friend,  "Your 
Republic  will! be  as  fearfully  plundered  and 
laid  waste  by*  barbarians  In  the  20th  cen- 
tury as  the  Roman  Empire  was  In  the  5th, 
with  this  varlfmce,  that  the  Huns  and  Van- 
dals who  ravaged  the  Roman  Empire  came 
from  without,  and  that  your  Huns  and  Van- 
dals will  havoj  been  engendered  within  your 
own  country  liy  your  own  Institutions." 

1.  We  need  to  bow  our  heads  In  shame 
and  with  true  repentance  at  the  Increasing 
crime  rate  wlttiln  our  country.  Almost  every 
year  J.  Edgar  Hoover  of  the  FBI  shocks  us 
with  the  statistics  which  show  there  has 
been  an  incrsase  In  crime  rate  over  the 
previous   yean.    The   places   where   crime   Is 

■  prev»l«it  do  lot  always  coincide  with  the 
-sUimAreas  eltlier.  In  fact  today  many  crimi- 
nals and  delinquents  are  coming  out  of  our 
better,  more  w^U-to-do  homes.  Indeed  wher- 
ever "men  cheajt  and  defraud,  whether  In  the 
school  or  In  the  shop,  whether  In  sports  or  In 
the  goverrune^t;  wherever  men  sell  their 
honor  for  preitlge  or  power  or  for  money; 
wherever  men  degrade  or  cheapen  their  own 
bodies  and  diflle  the  bodies  of  others  by 
lust.  Immorality  or  drink,  there  crime  pre- 
vails. And  where  Is  the  neighborhood,  the 
hamlet,  the  vll  lage,  the  town,  the  city  In  this 
great  land  of  ours  that  does  not  display  ex- 
amples of  gro«  crime? 

2.  We  need  tD  bow  our  heads  in  shame  and 
with  true  repentance  at  the  grave  Injustices 
that  prevail  in  our  country.  Without  a  ques- 
tion   the    ma  jar    internal    problem    In    our 
national  life  t(iday  Is  the  ClvU  Rights  move- 
ment.  The  fa<t   that  this  problem  has   be- 
come so  widespread   and  prominent  is  evi- 
dence that  grces  injustices  have  been  com- 
mitted toward  many  In  our  minority  groups. 
I  am  not  advocating  this  morning  equality 
for  all,  simply  because  we  are  not  equal.  I 
don't  believe  tiiat  God  Intended  for  us  to  be 
equal.  Some  pisople  axe  bom  with  a  "silver 
spoon    in    their    mouth."    while    others    are 
bom  In  poverty;  some  are  born  with  strong 
and    robust    be  dies,    while    others    are    born 
blind  or  dee.f  or  mute,  or  with  other  other 
physical  or  mental  deformity.  Some  are  born 
with   one    talent,   others    with    Ave   talents, 
still  others  with  ten.  No,  we  are  not  equal. 
The  Bible  doesn't  speak  of  equality,  but  it 
does  speak  of  Justice.  The  Bible  is  the  most 
outspoken    boot    In    the   world    against    the 
injmtices  of  mon.  In  the  Old  Testament  this 
was  one   of   th ;   greatest  sins   the   prophets 
condemned.  Anios  pleaded  with  his  hearers, 
"Let  Justice  roll  down  like  water,  and  right- 
eousness like  an  overflowing  stream."  (Amoe 
5:24.)   And  Mlcih  exhorted.  "He  has  showed 
thee.  O  man,  vhat  Is  good,  and  what  does 
the  Lord  requie  of  thee,  but  to  do  Justly, 
to   love   mercy,    and    to    walk   humblv    with 
thy    God."    (Mi:ah    6:8.)    While    prop-ess    Is 
being  made  in  ;hls  fleld  of  human  relations, 
we  as  indivlduils  need  to  do  what  we  can 
to  deal  Justly,  lionestly,  fairly  and  above  all, 
in  a  Christlike  manner  with  all  men. 

3.  We  need  [to  bow  our  head  In  shame 
and  with  true  Bepentance  at  our  Indifference 
and  irresponsibility  toward  God,  toward  Je- 
sus Christ,  toward  the  church,  and  toward 
our  fellowmen.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  not  to 
care,  not  to  f(«l  a  sense  of  responslbUlty 
or  obligation.  Too  many  of  our  citizens  to- 
day are  willing  to  accept  the  privileges  and 
opport\mltlee  df  our  American  cltlzenahlp 
and  of  Christianity  without  accepting  cor- 
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responding  responsibility  and  duties.  Nations 
all  around  us  have  lost  their  freedom  because 
of  Indifference  and  irreeponalblllty  on  the 
part  of  their  people.  It  grieves  me  to  hear 
many  of  our  people  say,  "Oh,  It  can't  hap- 
pen here."  But  don't  you  believe  It!  It  can 
happen  here!  Already  we  have  lost  many  of 
our  freedoms,  and  we  are  on  the  verge  of  los- 
ing others.  We  need  to  shout  from  the  house- 
top, "America,  for  God's  sake,  wake  up  before 
it's  too  late!"  "In  God  we  trust"  was  a 
motto  adopted  by  the  fathers  of  our  coun- 
try In  the  days  when  we  were  a  weak  and 
struggling  nation.  The  fathers  felt  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  trusting  In  a  higher  and 
greater  power  than  themselves  for  the  mak- 
ing and  the  preservation  of  the  nation.  But 
with  the  Increase  of  wealth  and  prestige  and 
power,  there  has  come  a  corresponding  de- 
crease In  the  consciousness  of  our  need  for 
God.  We  trust  In  our  national  wealth,  our 
great  military  power,  our  fame,  oui  Intel- 
lect, and  God  Is  all  too  often  left  out  of  the 
picture. 

A  true  repentance  on  the  part  of  tlie 
church  and  Christian  people  must  Include  a 
rededlcatlon  to  the  evangelistic  task  of  the 
church,  the  Christian  education  of  our  peo- 
ple, a  felt  obligation  to  live  by  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  a  desire  to  set  a  good 
example  In  personal  Christian  living.  Our 
fathers  carried  America  westward  In  her  de- 
velopment, our  scientists  will  carry  Amer- 
ica outward  In  space,  but  we  Christians  must 
lift  America  upward  toward  God! 

Dr.  Elton  Trueblood  in  one  of  his  books 
pleaded  for  Christians  to  face  the  world  with 
a  philosophy,  a  program,  and  a  passion.  We 
have  the  philosophy  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Let  us  rediscover  It.  We  have  a  pro- 
gram In  that  same  Gospel — to  preach  and 
teach,  and  heal  and  redeem  In  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ.  My  concern  is  this — do  we  have 
the  passion?  Do  we  really  love  America  as 
we  claim?  Do  we  really  care  about  our  fellow- 
men?  And  above  all  have  we  really  devoted 
ourselves  to  the  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ? 

They  tell  me  thou  art  rich,  my  country; 
Gold  In  glittering  flood  has  poured  into  they 

chest: 
Thy  flocks  and  herds  Increase,  they  bams  are 

pressed 
With  harvest,  and  thy  stores  can  hardly  hold 
Their    merchandise;     unending     trains    are 

rolled 
Along  thy  network  rails  of  East  an<}  West; 
Thy  factories  and  forges  never  rest; 
Thou  art  enriched  in  all  things  bought  and 

sold. 

But  dost  thou  prosper?  Better  news  I  crave. 
O  dearest  country,  is  It  well  with  thee? 
Indeed,  and  is  thy  soul  in  health? 
O  nobler  people,  hearts  more  wisely  brave, 

and  thoughts  that  Uft  men  Godward, 

make  them  free — 
These  are  prosperity  and  vital  wealth. 

— Henry  Van  Dtke. 


AMAZING  INHERITANCE  FOR  NEIL 
ARMSTRONG  FROM  UNKNOWN 
FRENCH    WIDOW 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Atojr  the  Moon,  What? 
The  personal  fortune  of  Mme.  Anna  Emllle 
Guzman,  the  somewhat  eccentric  widow  of 
a  wealthy  French  industrialist,  is  about  to 
flnd  a  home.  It  has  been  held  in  trust  since 
her  death  78  years  ago  and,  if  ail  goes  well, 
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sometime  this  summer  It  will  be  awarded  to 
the  flrst  man  to  set  foot  on  the  moon.  That 
man,  presumably,  will  be  an  American. 

This  oddest  of  all  legacies,  which  amounted 
to  100,000  francs.'  was  entrusted  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Science  of  the  Institute  of  Prance 
to  be  awarded  without  distinction  of  nation- 
ality to  the  flrst  scientist  who  will  succeed 
in  making  personal  contact  with  any  heav- 
enly  body,  excepting  the  planet  Mars' 

What  Mme.  Guzman  had  against  Mars,  no 
one  knows.  No  matter.  Man  is  not  yet  ready 
to  Journey  to  that  or  any  other  planet.  But, 
Incredible  though  it  still  seems  to  most  of  us! 
man  is  finally  going  to  pay  a  personal  visit  to 
his  planet's  only  satellite — the  moon.  His 
voyage,  quite  possibly,  will  be  the  most  spec- 
tacular single  event  in  mankind's  hlstorj-. 

The  United  States  has  come  a  long  way 
since  that  day  in  October  1957  when  the 
Soviets  shocked  the  world  into  the  space 
age  by  firing  Sputnik  I  Into  orbit  around  the 
earth.  And  the  nation  has  spent  an  enormous 
amount  of  money — about  $24  billion— to 
catch  up.  Right  now.  on  the  edge  of  accom- 
plishment, seems  an  appropriate  time  to  ask 
if  It  has  been  worth  it  and.  more  Important, 
to  question  Just  how  much  more  of  our  re- 
sources we  should  commit  to  the  further 
exploration  of  space. 


URBAN  LAW 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
expanse  which  bridges  prenatal  to  post 
mortem  events,  we  are  faced  with  the 
consistent  presence  of  the  law.  To  some, 
this  has  given  rise  to  the  law's  descrip- 
tion as  "a  seamless  web  and  a  jealous 
mistress."  Yet,  few  will  deny  that  our 
system  of  laws  and  the  lawyers  who  ex- 
ercise its  viability  are  essential  for  the 
maintenance  of  society. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  legal  educa- 
tion has  undergone  a  metamorphisis.  an 
increased  effort  to  bring  our  time  hon- 
ored laws  into  closer  alinement  with  the 
immediate  problems  which  face  us.  One 
area  of  specialization  to  spring  from  this 
is  the  field  of  urban  law.  Concentrating 
on  the  unique  problems  of  city  life- 
zoning  laws,  transportation  problems, 
housing  code  violations  and  other  mat- 
ters— it  stands  as  one  of  our  most 
promising  tools  for  reshaping  and  nur- 
turing our  cities. 

Concurrently,  the  lawyers  who  direct 
their  efforts  and  interests  toward  this 
speciality,  represent  a  group  of  persons 
who  will  provide  us  with  the  help  we 
need  to  insure  that  city  dwellers  and  in 
effect,  all  citizens  receive  "equal  justice 
imder  thelaw." 

One  of  the  many  fine  universities 
which  is  meeting  the  challenge  of  urban 
law  is  Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Along  with  appropriate  course 
work  in  this  area,  the  law  school  pub- 
lishes an  Urban  Law  Review,  which 
affords  an  exceptional  vehicle  for  in- 
terpreting the  law  in  terms  of  urban 
problems. 

I  have  requested  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  order  to  bring  to  my  colleagues 

'At  the  time  this  was  about  $20,000.  a 
respectable  fortune  in  those  days.  Over  the 
years  devaluation  has  reduced  the  value  of 
the  legacy  to  $290.  not  counting  any  interest 
that  may  have  accrued. 
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attention  this  challenging  new  legal  spe- 
cialty which  in  my  estimation  offers 
tremendous  potential  for  solving  our 
present  and  likely  future  urban  prob- 
lems. ,        J  i    I. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  bring  the  Urban  Law 
Review  of  Washington  University  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  since  the  1969  edi- 
tor-in-chief of  the  journal,  Harold  L. 
Sarner  of  Glen  Head  N.Y.,  is  a  resident 
of  the  Third  Congressional  District 
which  I  represent.  Mr.  Sarner,  I  feel,  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  talented, 
bright,  and  dedicated  persons  who  are 
focuing  their  efforts  upon  answering  the 
crises  of  the  city  with  more  than  just 
cynical  indifference. 

I  believe  that  the  law  is  a  living  thing. 
And  in  light  of  the  development  of  urban 
law,  I  feel  that  we  may  have  discovered 
a  new  source  of  life  for  our  moribund 
cities. 

INDIANA'S  RURAL  ELECTRIC  CO- 
OPERATIVES MOVE   AHEAD 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Augrist  13.  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Record  two 
editorials  from  the  Augtist  1969  Indiana 
Rural  News  which  bear  upon  the  con- 
tinuing progress  of  the  rural  electric 
systems  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

The  editorials  follow : 

Pride  in  Accomplishment 

Indiana's  REMCs.  without  exception, 
strongly  endorsed  and  supported  the  action 
of  their  national  assocUtlon  at  its  last  an- 
nual meeting  to  provide  for  future  financing 
of  America's  rural  electric  cooperatives.  This 
was  a  most  progressive  step. 

By  an  overwhelming  vote  of  the  nation's 
1,000  rural  system  representatives,  the  deci- 
sion was  reached  to  establish  an  independent 
financing  institution  critlcaUy  needed  to 
meet  growth  capital   requirements. 

To  be  called  the  National  Rural  Utilities 
Cooperative  Plnance  Corporation  (CPC)  Its 
purpose  is  to  provide  urgently  needed  funds 
over  and  above  the  amounts  anticipiated  an- 
nually from  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  new  institution  will  be  funded  by  the 
rural  electric  systems  from  their  own  re- 
serves. The  amount  each  will  invest  will  be 
based  on  an  equalization  formula  that  will 
be  fair  to  all.  The  original  capitalization  Is 
expected  to  be  about  $300-nulllon.  contrib- 
uted over  a  15-year  period  with  half  of  the 
total  amount  coming  in  during  the  first  three 
years. 

Borrowers  from  the  new  financing  Institu- 
tion will  pay  substantially  higher  interest 
than  the  prevailing  rate  from  REA.  This  will 
open  the  way  for  attracting  new  capital 
from  private  sources  and  hopefully,  tend  to 
dampen  the  criticism  that  has  been  so  un- 
fairly heai>ed  ufxan  America's  electric  co- 
operatives because  of  REA's  favorable  Inter- 
est charges. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  adequate 
REA  financing  is  Imperative  for  many  of  the 
member- owned  systems  to  survive.  They  are 
serving  the  more  sparsely  settled  rural  areas, 
the  rugged  mountainous  regions  and  the 
vast  open  plains  where  there  are  so  few  elec- 
tric consumers  revenue  does  not  always  meet 
expenses.  To  assure  the  continuity  and  the 
necessary  expansion  of  this  vital  service  to 
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millions  of  nipal  people,  low-interest  REA 
financing  must  continue  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  The  private  power  companies  refused 
to  serve  such  rural  areas  from  the  start  and 
they  have  no  commercial  Interest  In  them 
now. 

America's  rural  electric  cooperatives  are  to 
be  cMnmended  for  taking  the  initiative  and 
demonstrating  their  capacity  to  design  and 
implement  a  plan  that  will  supplement  the 
financing  available  from  REA.  At  the  same 
time  they  will  be  making  It  possible  for  REA 
to  have  more  money  avaUable  for  the  sys- 
tems most  in  need  of  It. 

It  was  the  Imagination,  resourcefulness 
and  dedication  to  the  needs  of  Rural  Amer- 
ica that  helped  make  a  success  of  the  coop- 
erative rural  electrification  program  during 
the  past  34  years.  These  same  qualities  can 
be  expected  to  assure  the  success  of  the  new 
financing  Institution  In  the  years  ahead. 

Indiana's  REMC  leaders  are  more  than 
Justified  in  their  sense  of  pride  over  having 
been  in  the  vanguard  of  the  movement  to 
establUh  America's  flrst  "rural  electric  bank" 
and  for  helping  to  make  it  a  reality. 

A    CONTINTTOUB   JOB 

The  people  of  America's  rural  electric  sys- 
tems know  their  Job  is  a  continuous  one. 
While  they  made  the  kerosene  lamp  a  fam- 
ily heirloom  in  most  rural  homes,  they  know 
that  some  rural  conununltles  are  still  with- 
out dependable,  pure  water. 

As  rural  America  grows,  rural  communities 
face  different  needs.  In  one,  it  may  be 
water- ...  in  another,  houses  or  Jobs.  Across 
the  nation.  America's  rural  electric  systems 
are  helping  to  meet  these  needs.  They  are 
working  In  their  community — they  are  com- 
mitted to  their  community's  progress  and 
future. 


THE  PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  COMMISSION  ON 
OBSCENITY    AND    PORNOGRAPHY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Augiist  13,  1969 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  President,  any- 
one who  has  followed  current  events  in 
the  United  States  in  recent  years  will 
concede  that  the  American  public  is  con- 
cerned with  the  increase  of  obscene  and 
pornographic  materials  within  our  Na- 
tion today.  Legislation  and  statements 
by  Members  of  Congress,  in  addition  to 
articles  in  the  public  press  indicate  that 
the  problem  is  a  very  real  one  indeed. 
The  recent  establishment  of  a  Presiden- 
tial Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Por- 
nography seemed  to  be  a  responsible  first 
step  in  coming  to  grips  with  this  in- 
creasingly grave  problem. 

As  I  have  introduced  legislation  to  com- 
bat this  evil,  I  have  followed  the  Com- 
mission's progress  with  great  interest. 
Yesterday,  I  received  in  the  office  a  prog- 
ress report  by  the  Commission  which  I 
perused  with  some  misgivings.  Having 
been  informed  some  time  ago  that  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Commission  was 
reported  in  the  press  to  be  a  member  of 
the  executive  board  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  and  knowing  that 
ACLU's  position  on  obscenity  is  in  es- 
sence that  any  literary  or  pictorial  gar- 
bage is  protected  by  the  flrst  amendment. 
I  was  doubly  curious  about  the  Commis- 
sion's operation.  If  I  remember  correctly. 
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the  ACLU  opposed  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  in  years  gone  by,  and  for 
a  member  of  this  organization  to  hold 
such  a  key  position  on  the  Commission 
seemed  to  me  to  warrant  future  close 
scrutiny. 

The  progress  report  of  the  Commission 
has  now  been  made  public  to  the  public 
and  some  questions  concerning  the  Com- 
mission's operation  so  far  have  been 
raised  by  one  of  the  Commission's  mem- 
bers. Because  many  here  in  Congress 
have  placed  a  great  deal  of  reliance  on 
the  eventual  findings  of  the  Conmiission 
in  our  national  effort  to  combat  the  pro- 
liferation of  obscenity  and  pornography, 
all  views,  pro  and  con,  concerning  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Commission's  opera- 
tion should  be  given  serious  consideration 
and  corrective  measures,  if  necessary, 
should  be  effected  befort  the  Commis- 
sion goes  out  of  existence.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  include  the  separate  remarks  of 
Commissioner  Morton  A.  Hill,  SJ.,  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

Separate  Remarks,  Commissioner  Morton 
A.  Hn.L.  S.J. 
The  foregoing  report  accurately  and  appro- 
priately states  that  the  Commission  on  Ob- 
scenity and  Pornography  has  no  recommen- 
dations to  make  at  this  time.  It  also  states 
that  it  relates  the  directions  In  which  the 
Commission  is  moving. 

The  report  is  not  complete,  however,  be- 
cause it  does  not  record  the  vigorous  dissent 
of  Commissioner  Hill,  precisely  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  direction  in  which  the  Commis- 
sion Is  moving.  It  is  becoming  an  "effects" 
commsslon.  and  this  Is  not  what  Congress 
intended. 

Public  Law  90-100  states,  as  reported  here, 
"after  a  thorough  study,  ichich  shall  include 
a  study  of  the  causal  relationship  of  such 
materials  to  anti-social  behavior,  to  recom- 
mend advisable,  appropriate,  effective  and 
constitutional  means  to  deal  effectively  with 
such  traffic  in  obscenity  and  pornography." 
Congress  did  not  intend  that  the  study  of 
effects  be  the  principal  task  of  this  Commis- 
sion, and  that  all  recommendations  be  con- 
tingent upon  the  results  of  this  study.  Con- 
gress did  not  mandate  us  to  prove  that  there 
must  be  a  "clear  and  present  danger"  of  anti- 
social behavior  before  we  make  recommenda- 
tions. Congress  Is  concerned  about  the  traffic 
in  obscenity  and  pornography.  Effects  studies 
are  only  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  Commission. 
Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  fore- 
going report,  and  the  amount  of  space  de- 
voted to  the  section  on  effects,  as  compared 
to  other  areas.  Indicates  that  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  Commission's  efforts  Is 
being  expended  on  effects  studies.  The  major 
portion  of  funds  allocated  to  contract  studies 
will  be  channeled  into  effects  studies. 

Now.  behavioral  scientists  who  have 
worked  in  this  area  concede  that  causal  rela- 
tionship is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible to  prove. 

If  the  Commission  continues  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  is  going,  i.e..  expending  the 
major  portion  of  effort  tind  funds  on  effects 
studies  and  making  recommendations  con- 
tingent on  these  studies.  It  will  come  full 
circle,  and  the  traffic  In  obscenity  will  con- 
tinue to  flow.  It  m\ist  be  repeated :  this  is  not 
what  Congress  intended. 

Legal  research  is  suffering  because  of  the 
over-emphasis  on  effects  studies.  For  ex- 
ample : 

(1)   The  foregoing  report  states  that  ob- 
scenity statutes  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  of  the  fifty  (50)  states  have  been  assem- 
bled and  are  under  review 
Congress  mandated  that  analysis  of  these 
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deflnltlonB  i>e  carried  out  with  the  aid  of 
"leading  cooatltutlonal  law  authorities."  To 
my  knowledge  no  "leading  constitutional  law 
authority"  has  been  hired.  In  fact,  the  phrase 
Itself  was  omitted.  In  the  listing  of  Commis- 
sion duties,  trom  every  draft  of  the  foregoing 
report,  Including  the  final  draft  which  was 
approved  by'  the  Commission  on  June  6.  It 
was  Inserteil  ««  a  'styiutic  change."  after 
these  separa^  remarks  were  presented,  at  or 
after  a  subcommittee  meeting  convened 
June  23.        I 

(3)  The  n4gglng  problem  of  "utterly  with- 
out redeeming  social  value"  should  be 
analyzed  and  studied.  I  maintain  that  this  Is 
not  a  constitutional  standard,  since  It  was 
the  opinion  •f  merely  three  Justices  and  not 
of  the  Court  piajorlty.  Yet.  It  U  being  applied 
in  lower  courts  as  a  test  and  being  adopted 
Into  the  lan^age  of  state  statutes. 

This  Is  o|»en  to  serious  study,  for  this 
"utterly  wlthfaut  redeeming  social  value"  so- 
called  "test"  iias  led  to  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  trafflci  In  pornography  In  all  media 
This  question  Is  not  being  thoroughly 
studied,  and  after  six  weeks  of  debate  was 
included  Incidentally  In  the  questionnaire 
to  proeecutors.  An  oral  commentary  on  the 
Issue.  dellverM  by  a  staff  member  at  a  legal 
panel  meeUng  after  my  request  for  study 
was  based  on  the  Incorrect  proposition  that 
"ut€erly  without  redeeming  social  value"  is 
a  cdhslltuUoiial  decision  of  the  Court.  I  re- 
peat. It  is  »lmply  the  opinion  of  three 
Justices.  Thorough  analysis  of  this  issue 
could  lead  t<»  a  re-deflnltlon  of  obscenity. 
However,  the;  decision  was  made  that  re- 
deflnltlon  should  await  "the  outcome  of  our 
effects  researcfc." 

(3)  Reported  "descriptive"  reviews  of 
activities  of  Pbst  Office  and  Customs  Depart- 
ments are  In  actuality  edltorlal-type  articles 
written  in  law*  review  article  style,  somewhat 
critical  of  both  departments,  and  so  of  little 
Qce. 

.  of  traffic  and  distribution, 
tter  of  Intensive  Investigations 
Hemic  research;  to  my  knowl- 
edge no  Investigators  have  been  hired  One 
lawyer  has  Joined  the  staff  to  work  In  this 
area.  I 

(5)  Public!  hearings  have  not  been 
planned.  Heartngs  would  be  Invaluable  in 
the  ascertalniRent  of  methods  of  distribu- 
tion as  well  aa  in  the  ascertainment  of  com- 
munity stand^^ds  for  legal  research. 

In  general,  J  believe  the  foregoing  report 
could  be  mlslebdlng,  for  it  leaves  the  public 
with  the  impression  that  programs  Initiated 
are  geared  toward  resolving  the  problem  of 
the  traffic  in  ol>scenity.  A  careful  reading  will 
show  quite  cle^ly  that  there  is  no  program 
pointing  in  thte  direction  of  regulating  this 
traffic.  Of  the  ^iree  directions  for  additional 
effective  legislative  action  pointed  to,  those 
dealing  with  obscene  material  and  the  adult 
community  ar0  in  the  areas  of  pandering 
and  invasion  of  privacy.  (Item  (2)  above 
makes  one  wonider  if  we  are  leaving  open  the 
possibility  of  qther  types  of  legislation)  In 
other  words,  under  the  present  chairman- 
ship, the  Com^iisslon  appears  to  be  moving 
toward  permltAng  obscenity  for  adults,  and 
therefore.  wlUj  not  provide  constitutional 
means  to  deal  effectively  with  such  traffic  in 
obscenity  and  pornography."  How  can  chil- 
dren be  prevented  from  exposure  if  this 
situation  prev^ls?  With  this  in  mind  I 
make  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  each  I  commissioner,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  j  Chairman,  with  the  aid  of 
staff,  undertake  a  personal  content  analysU 
of  one  area  of  Obscene  material,  so  that  the 
entire  Commission  will  be  aware  of  the  rapid- 
ly changing  sitiiation.  The  expertise  of  com- 
missioners has  bot  been  adequately  utUlzed 
in  this  area,  anjd  this  could  perhaps  lead  to 
re-deflnltlon.      ,  r        *~  «^ 

2.  That  the  Cfcmmisslon  cut  back  on  con- 
tract research  Into  effects,  and  allocate- 
over  and  above  ftaff  and  expenses— one-third 
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of  Its  appropriation  to  legal  research,  one- 
third  to  research  and  Investigation  into  traf- 
fic and  distribution  and  one- third  Into 
effects. 

3.  That  the  Commission  retain  leading  con- 
stitutional law  authoritiea  to  guide  us  as  to 
how  we  can  constituUonally  present  legisla- 
tion to  Congress  which  wUl  reverse  the  mis- 
labeled Supreme  Court  "test"  of  "utterly 
without  redeeming  social  value."  Roth  U  the 
only  case  (except  for  the  recent  Stanley  v. 
Georgia  decision  on  the  Invasion  of  privacy) 
In  which  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
agreed.  In  that  case.. the  Court  aald: 

"The  uncondlUonal  phrasing  of  the  Plrst 
Amendment   was   not   Intended    to   protect 
every  utterance  ...  All  Ideas  .  .  .  having  even 
the   slightest   redeeming   social   importance 
have  the  full  protection  of  the  guarantee 
but  implicit  in  the  Plrst  Amendment  is  the 
rejection  of  obscenity  as  utterly  without  re- 
deeming  social    Importance.   This   rejection 
for  that  reason  U  mirrored  in  the  universal 
Judgment    that    obscenity    should    be    re- 
strained, reflected  In  the  International  agree- 
ment of  all  48  states,  and  In  the  20  obscenity 
laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  from  1842  to 
1956.  This  is  the  same  Judgment  expressed  by 
this    Court    in    Cha-plinsky    v.    New    Hamp- 
shire .  .     There  are  certain  well-defined  and 
narrowly  limited  classes  of  speech,  the  pre- 
vention and  punishment  of  which  have  never 
been   thought   to  raise    any   Constitutional 
problem.  These   Include  the   lewd   and  ob- 
scene .  .  .  such  utterances  ...  are  of  such 
slight  social  value  as  a  step  to  truth  that  any 
benefit  that  may  be  derived  from  them  is 
clearly  outweighed  by  the  social  interest  In 
order  and  morality  ...  We  hold  that  obscenity 
is  not  within  the  area  of  constitutionally 
protected  speech  or  press  .  .  .  The  test  (Is)  : 
whether  to  the  average  person,  applying  con- 
temporary community  standards,  the  domi- 
nant theme  of  the  material  taken  as  a  whole 
appeals  to  the  prurient  Interest." 

Justice  Clark,  in  a  dissenting  opinion  in 
Fanny  Hill,  called  the  "utterly  without  re- 
deeming social  value"  so-caUed  "test"  novel 
and  noted  that  only  three  members  of  the 
Court  held  to  it.  He  maintained  that  it  re- 
jects the  basic  holding  of  Roth. 

4.  That  the  Commission  plan  public  hear- 
ings to  assist  in  ascertaining  methods  em- 
ployed In  the  distribution  of  obscene  mate- 
rials and  exploring  the  nature  and  value  of 
traffic;  and.  in  ascertaining  from  the  Ameri- 
can public  themselves,  what  community 
standards  are. 

5.  That  the  Commission  work  diligently  to 
recommend  definitions  of  obscenity  and  por- 
nography, as  mandated  by  Congress  in  cre- 
ating this  Commission;  noting  particularly 
that  we  are  not  restricted  to  the  opinions  of 
individual  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which  are  mistakenly  called  tests. 

6.  That  the  Commission  work  to  recom- 
mend legislation  when  the  above  have  been 
completed— not  awaiting  the  results  of  ef- 
fect studies  which  will  be  admittedly  incom- 
plete, undoubtedly  inconclusive,  and  un- 
necessary under  the  Roth  decision.  In  the 
matter  of  effects,  the  Court  said  in  Roth: 

"It  Is  Insisted  that  the  constitutional  guar- 
antees are  violated  because  convictions  may 
be  had  without  proof  either  that  obscene  ma- 
terial will  perceptibly  create  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  of  antl-soclal  conduct,  or  will 
probably  Induce  its  recipients  to  such  con- 
duct. But.  In  light  of  our  holding  that  ob- 
scenity Is  not  protected  speech,  the  complete 
answer  to  this  argument  Is  In  the  holding 
of  this  Court  In  Beauhamais  v.  Illinois  .  .  ." 
Ubelous  utterances  not  being  within  the  area 
of  constitutionally  protected  speech  it  is 
unnecessary,  either  for  us  or  from  the  the 
State  Courts,  to  consider  the  Issues  behind 
the  phrase  'clear  and  present  danger.'  Cer- 
tainly no  one  would  contend  that  obscene 
speech,  for  example,  may  be  punished  only 
upon  a  showing  of  such  circumstances." 

7.  That  the  Commission  move  more  prac- 
tlcaUy  to  fulfill  our  mandate  to  "recommend 


such  leglslaUve,  administrative,  or  other  ad 
vlsable  and  appropriate  action  ...  to  rejru' 
late  effectively  the  fiow  of  such  traffic  wKk 
out  in  any  way  interfering  with  constltu 
tlonal  rights." 

Palling  action  on  these  recommendations 
It  U  difficult  to  see  how  the  Commission' 
under  its  present  leadership,  can  produce  the 
results  Congress  Intended.  If  the  Commission 
continues  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  now 
moving.  It  will  simply  propose  laws  on  pan- 
derlng.  invasion  of  privacy  and  sales  to  ml. 
nors.  Congress  does  not  need  a  Commission 
to  recommend  legislation  of  this  sort.  Such 
limited  proposals  will  not  "regulate  effec- 
tlvely  the  fiow  of  such  traffic." 
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HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition 
to  those  previously  quoted,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude In  the  Record  several  more  of  the 
tributes  which  have  come  from  a  wide 
range  of  sources,  both  in  and  outside  of 
government,  to  the  memory  of  our  be- 
loved colleague,  the  late  Congressman 
William  H.  Bates  of  Massachusetts  a 
distinguished  member  of  both  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mostly  in  messages  to  Mrs.  Bates,  these 
include: 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission : 

On  behalf  of  my  fellow  Commissioners  and 
the  staff  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
I  must  tell  you  of  our  sorrow  over  Bill's 
passing.  We  respected  him,  admired  him, 
liked  him,  and  now  we  will  miss  him  so  very 
much. 

BlU  was  a  splendid  servant  of  the  people 
and  a  gentleman.  His  death  in  the  prime  of 
Ufe  U  a  tragedy  to  the  country,  as  It  must  be 
to  you.  We  Join  in  your  bereavement. 

Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  USA,  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service: 

Mrs.  Hershey  and  I  were  grieved  to  learn 
of  the  death  of  your  husband.  Por  ourselves 
and  on  behalf  of  my  staff,  our  profound  sym- 
pathy is  extended  to  you  and  the  family. ' 

The  Nation  is  deeply  Indebted  to  him  for 
the  dedication  and  devotion  to  its  safety  and 
welfare  which  distinguished  his  career  as  a 
citizen  and  a  leader  of  the  Congress. 

To  all  of  us  privileged  to  know  him.  his 
death  is  a  deep  personal  loss. 

Richard  Helms,  Director.  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency: 

The  sense  of  loss  which  those  of  us  who 
have  known  and  admired  BUI  here  In  Wash- 
ington share  with  you  is  not  the  kind  of  thing 
that  can  easily  be  put  Into  words.  But  I  do 
very  much  want  you  to  know  that  Bill  had, 
and  always  wlU  have,  a  very  special  place  in 
the  hearts  of  those  of  us  in  CIA.  His  wis- 
dom, integrity,  understanding  and  goodwill 
are  certain  to  be  sorely  missed  in  the  davs 
ahead,  but  you  can  be  certain  that  they  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  been 
privileged  to  know  and  work  with  him  In 
connection  with  some  of  the  most  critical 
Issues  of  our  time.  I  triist  that  the  high 
standards  of  public  office  he  set  will  serve  as 
an  example  to  those  who  follow. 

Lt.   Gen.   Marshall   S.   Carter,   USA. 
Director,  National  Security  Agency: 
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I  was  distressed  to  learn  of  the  tremendous 
loss  you  have  sviffered  and  wish  to  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  you  and  your  family. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  a  fairly  close 
ggsociatlon  with  your  husband  over  the  past 
seven  years,  first  during  my  years  as  Deputy 
Olrector  of  Central  Intelligence  and  since 
then  as  Director  of  the  National  Security 
Agency.  He  earned  my  highest  admiration 
and  respect,  both  for  his  personal  virtues 
and  for  his  professional  capabilities.  I  will 
always  remember  him  warmly  for  his  un- 
failing courtesy  and  objectivity  and  for  hU 
absolute  Integrity.  It  was  truly  a  privilege  to 
have  known  him. 

Julian  D.  Steele,  commissioner,  De- 
partment of  Commimity  Affairs,  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts: 

I  wish  to  extend  to  you  and  your  family 
my  profound  condolences  on  the  passing  of 
your  husband.  Bill.  As  a  longtime  friend  of 
BUI  Bates,  I  am  deeply  grieved  and  saddened 
by  his  untimely  death  after  a  long  and 
courageous  fight. 

BUl's  passing  is  an  Irreplaceable  loes  to  his 
country,  his  state,  and  his  constltutents 
whom  he  served  so  admirably  as  a  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative. His  work  as  a  public  servant  In 
Congress  was  in  the  finest  tradlUon  of  the 
Bates  family  and  of  American  patriotism. 
His  devotion  to  duty  and  the  national  In- 
terest, his  outstanding  ability  as  a  legUlator, 
and  his  humane  concern  for  the  individual 
will  long  be  remembered  by  his  countrymen. 

I  personally  have  known  Bill,  as  a  public 
figure  and  a  private  citizen,  for  many  years, 
shared  with  him  a  warm  and  cherished 
friendship,  and  relied  upon  his  wise  counsel. 
His  loyalty,  sincerity.  Integrity,  and  above  all, 
his  decency  as  a  gentleman,  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  by  me  or  by  any  person  whose  life 
was  touched  by  Bill  Bates. 

Edward  C.  O'Keefe.  president,  Mas- 
sachusetts Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren, Inc.: 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
members  of  the  Massachtisetts  Association 
for  Retarded  Children,  as  well  as  of  myself 
personally,  please  accept  our  heartfelt  expres- 
sions of  condolence  for  the  loss  of  your  hus- 
band, Representative  William  H.  Bates. 

His  disappearance  from  the  political  arena 
has  deprived  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
of  a  dedicated,  honest  and  forceful  servant. 
However,  his  many  and  outstanding  achieve- 
ments in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth 
will  continue  to  be  an  Inspiration  for  all  his 
fellow  workers. 

Therefore,  allow  us  to  share  with  you  the 
sorrow  you  and  your  family  are  experiencing, 
and  accept  our  sincere  homage  to  his  memory. 

ATHLETE    AND    FRIEND 

In  his  high  school  and  college  days. 
Bill  Bates  was  a  football  star,  and  he 
always  maintained  an  interest  in  sports. 
Golf  was  his  principal  participation  sport 
during  his  nearly  20  years  in  Congress. 
but  he  followed  football  and  baseball 
news  closely. 

Paul  H.  Mackesey,  Alumni  Office  at 
Brown  University.  Representative  Bates' 
alma  mater,  recalled  Bill's  college  days 
when  he  wrote  to  Jean  Bates : 

The  news  of  Bill's  death  was  received  with 
great  sadness  here  on  campus,  and  I  send 
to  you  my  personal  sympathy  as  well  as  that 
of  his  classmates  and  of  the  many  Brown 
Alumni  who  respected  and  admired  him. 

As  a  North  Shore  product  myself  and  as 
one  who  played  football  at  Brown,  I  came 
to  know  Bin  as  an  undergraduate.  The  great 
ends  of  his  team — Bates,  Prodgers,  Plnkle- 
steln  and  Nash — will  long  remain  a  part  of 
Brown's  football  history.  But  Bill  will  also 
be  remembered  as  an  honest,  sincere  and 
dedicated  patriot  and  Congressman. 
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Hubert  A.  Schneider,  president  of 
Burning  Tree  Club.  Bethesda,  Md., 
said  in  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Bates: 

Although  noany  of  us  have  personally  ex- 
pressed to  you  OUT  profound  grief  and  sym- 
pathy on  Bill's  death,  I  would  like  to  record 
it  officially  on  behalf  of  all  members  of  Burn- 
ing Tree. 

BiU  was  one  of  our  most  cherished  mem- 
bers. He  brought  to  the  Club  a  wit,  a  sense 
of  companionship  and  fellowship,  and  a  com- 
petltve  spirit  which  was  unmatched.  When- 
ever he  was  In  our  midst  his  exuberance 
lifted  all  our  spirits  and  made  the  day  so 
much  better  for  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  in  his  company.  We  shall  miss 
him  terribly,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are 
grateful  that  a  BiU  Bates  once  lived  and 
played  among  us  and  that  we  were  privi- 
leged to  know  him  and  enjoy  his  friendship. 

Bill  served  with  distinction  on  many  im- 
portant committees  where  his  opinions  and 
judgments,  based  upon  a  deep  devotion  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Club  and  Its  mem- 
bers, were  greatly  respected. 

(Bill's  picture  In  the  Club)  will  now  serve 
as  a  constant  reminder  of  one  of  the  finest 
men  who  ever  graced  the  halls  and  fairways 
of  Burning  Tree. 

Arch  Macdonald,  newscaster  for  WBZ- 
TV,  Boston,  wrote  to  Bill  Bates'  widow 
in  much  the  same  words  he  expressed  on 
television  on  Jime  23: 

Your  husband  was  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  able  men  I  have  ever  known  In  gov- 
ernment— and  that  covers  a  span  of  30 
years. 

Bill  was  far  more  than  a  "news  source"  to 
me.  I  considered  him  a  friend  as  well  for 
whom  I  had  affection  and  great  respect. 

The  many  tributes  paid  him  by  the  great 
and  less  great  alike  Indicate  that  myriads 
share  your  loss.  But  none  of  us  can  alleviate 
you  beyond  praying  fervently  for  you.  That 
i  can  and  will  do. 

Again— my  heartfelt  sympathy.  Your  hus- 
band was  not  just  a  good  man — he  was  one 
of  the  best.  His  goodness  and  love  of  fellow 
man  remains  aUve  so  long  as  anyone  he 
touched  remains  alive. 

Anthony  Cama.  poet  and  feature 
writer  for  the  Lynn.  Mass.,  Sxmday 
Post,  printed  this  tribute  on  June  29. 
1969: 

V7ILLIAM    H.    BATES 

This  Is  a  poetic  eulogy  to  Congressman 
William  H.  Bates,  dedicated,  fearless,  and 
valiant  American  who  served  his  country 
with  an  indomitable  will  and  a  profound 
love.  He  truly  was  a  "servant  of  the  people" 
with  a  compassionate  heart,  an  uplifting 
smile,  and  a  spirit  that  shall  ever  be  a  living, 
memorable  flame. 

O,  VaUant  spirit,  tranquil  be  your  sleep 
And  restful  be  your  soft,  enduring  flame. 
You  are  now  part  of  God's  eternal  deep 
And  blessed  is  yotu-  bright,  courageous  name ! 
To  you  the  hero's  wreath,  the  lance  of  light. 
You  loved  and  served  your  nation  ever  true. 
The  name  of  Bates  shall  star  the  spangled 

night. 
You  were  a  part  of  us  and  we  of  you. 
God  bless  you,  BUI,  In  yoiir  eternal  rest! 
You  fought  to  keep  this  nation  strong  and, 

free; 
How  many   times   you  raised  your   valiant 

voice 
To  keep  this  land  a  torch  of  liberty. 
The  democratic  dream;  the  people's  choice. 
This  nation  mourns  your  sad  and  anguished 

loss: 
As    through    life's    mortal    gates    you    now 

depart. 
To  you,  the  fulgent  crown,  the  sswired  Cross. 
As  you  return  within  God's  loving  heart. 
God  bless  you.  Bill,  In  your  eternal  rest! 

— Anthony  Cama. 
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Another  poetic  tribute  was  this,  by 
Laurence  Bums  of  Swampscott,  Mass., 
published  in  the  Lynn.  Mass.,  Daily 
Evening  Item : 

HON.    WHXIAM    H.    BATES 

The  flag's  half-staff,   the  mournful  sound. 
Is  Gabriel's  horn,  and  In  Tlnoe's  distant 
realm: 

An  airplane  crash,  his  father  gone, 
A  Navy  man  must  rise  to  take  the  helm. 

So  there  he  was,  in  Congress'  balls. 

He  helped  his  country  flind  Its  way: 
Through  tangled  paths,  the  leaders  come. 
They  cannot  bring  him  back,  but  pause 
to  pray. 
The    many    that    he    helped    crowd    'round 
his  bier, 
His   body's   gently   lowered   in   the   fresh 
spring  sod; 
The  soimd  of  taps  Is  gentle  as  a  spirit  freed. 
The  crowds   disperse,   he   walks   the   dis- 
tant paths  with  God. 

— Lattkence  Burns. 

Mark  Evans,  vice  president  and  di- 
rector of  public  affairs  for  Metromedia, 
Inc.,  Wahington,  D.C.,  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  editor.  The  Eve- 
ning News.  Salem,  Mass.,  Bill  Bates' 
home  city : 

Peeling  a  sense  of  frustration,  I  am  re- 
sorting to  this  means  of  contacting  the 
Sixth  District  citizenry. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  lor  the  past 
25  years  to  have  a  ringside  seat  to  observe 
the  workings  of  the  Federal  Government, 
both  as  a  broadcaster  and  as  a  broadcast  ex- 
ecutive. I  have  seen  men  of  stature  come 
and  go  in  political  defeat  and  in  death.  I 
can  honestly  state  that  I  have  never  known 
a  finer  American  or  a  more  dedicated  hu- 
man being  than  Congressman  William 
Bates  of  Salem. 

I  have  known  him  Intimately  for  the  past 
five  years.  I  have  seen  him  under  most  every 
circumstance.  I  have  known  him  when 
the  going  was  rough  and  when  the  going  was 
smooth.  I  have  seen  him  on  the  golf  course: 
I  have  fished  with  him;  I  have  watched 
him  in  the  legislative  halls.  In  those  veers 
and  under  all  those  circumstances.  1  have 
never  known  the  man  to  say  a  mean  thing 
about  any  other  human  being.  I  have  never 
seen  him  angry.  I  have  never  heard  him 
profane.  I  have  never  heard  him  tell  an 
off-oolor  story.  I  have  never  seen  him 
take  a  drink  or  use  tobacco.  In  short,  I 
must  confess  this  man  was  as  near  per- 
fection  as  any  man   I  have  ever   known. 

The  devotion  and  love  he  showed  his 
wife  and  daughter  were  exceeded  only  by 
the  devoUon  he  showed  for  Salem.  Massachu- 
setts. New  England  and  the  country  he 
served  so  well. 

My  purpose  In  writing  Is  simply  to  thank 
the  people  of  the  Sixth  District  for  send- 
ing such  a  man  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  so  many  years. 


REPORTS   FROM  WASHINGTON 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
key  responsibilities  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  to  keep  his  constituents  fully 
informed  on  his  activities  on  their  behalf 
in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Por  that  reason.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
text  of  my  20th  Report  From  Washing- 
ton to  the  residents  of  CaUfomia's  30th 
Congressional  District. 
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In  addlt  on  to  this  series  of  regular 
reports,  I  have  also  sent  out  14  si)eclal 
reports  to  cover  some  of  the  more  sig- 
nificant e|ents  and  legislative  issues 
considered  by  Congress,  which  are  of 
particidar  Interest  to  the  citizens  of  our 
Metropolitan  Los  Angeles  area. 
Rkpo«ts  Prom  Washington 
txtxrans   committee 

I  was  honored  to  receive  a  second  major 
legislative  assignment  In  Congress  this  year 
as  a  mem  bet  of  the  Important  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

This  appointment  is  In  addition  to  my 
work  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, and  will  provide  an  opportunity  to  be  of 
service  to  Ciillfornia's  nearly  3  million  vet- 
erans— more  than  any  other  state  In  the 
Nation. 

In  fact,  alinost  50  percent  of  our  citizens 
are  affected,  jelther  directly,  or  Indirectly,  by 
activities  of  jhe  Veterans  Committee  In  such 
fields  as  veterans  housing,  education  and 
training  pro^-ams;  VA  hospitals  and  medical 
care;  GI  insurance:  compensation  and  vo- 
cational rehiblUtatlon;  and  veterans  pen- 
sions. 

I  believe  America  has  a  time-honored  na 
tional  commitment  to  attempt  to  repay,  at 
least- -In  somie  small  measure,  the  tremen- 
dous-personal sacrifices  made  by  our  vet- 
erans to  help  j  protect  and  preserve  the  sacred 
freedoms  we  $11  enjoy. 

WEI.FAKX    REFORM 

One  of  the  knost  Important  domestic  Issues 
facing  the  country  today  Is  the  urgent  need 
for  reform  ard  revision  In  our  public  assist- 
ance program  s. 
For  that  reason.  I  am  hoping  for  early 
jngresslonal  action  on  my  bill,  H.R.  11044, 
to  relieve  stf  te  and  local  taxpayers  of  the 
major  financial  burden  of  supporting  the 
country's  fast  -growing  welfare  programs  ( In- 
I  the  aged,  blind,  disabled,  and 
dependent  children:  medicaid: 
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as  well  as  eiiergency  assistance  and  local 
admlnlstrativ !  expenses)  by  providing  for 
90%  federal  f  jndlng.  while  establishing  uni- 
form national  standards  for  minimum  bene- 
fits to  apply  across-the-board  in  all  fifty 
states. 

In  endorsiiig  H.R.  11044,  Los  Angeles 
County  Aid  Ilrector  Ellis  Murphy  said,  "In 
view  of  the  r  scent  Supreme  Court  decision 
eliminating  rdsidencp  requirements  for  wel- 
fare, national  standards  become  imperative. 

"Ninety  percent  federal  funding  would 
mean  a  saving  to  Los  Angeles  County  prop- 
erty taxpayers  of  more  than  M4  million  an- 
nually, equal  to  a  46  cent  decrease  In  the 
tax  rate.  At  i  time  when  Increasing  taxes 
place  more  aid  more  of  a  burden  on  the 
property  owner,  this  reduction  would  be 
especially  welcome. 
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serve   their   fellow   men   during   retirement 
years. 

For  instance,  it  was  pointed  out,  the  Peace 
Corps  is  now  looking  for  retired  teachers  for 
placement  In  the  developing  countries  over- 
seas. Teachers  are  held  In  great  respect  In 
these  countries,  for  they  realize  that  educa- 
tion holds  the  key  to  their  future  progress. 
Interested  and  qualified  persons,  willing  to 
accept  the  challenge  of  a  new  language,  new 
people,  a  new  part  of  the  world,  should  con- 
tact the  Los  Angeles  Peace  Corps  office  on 
666-8023. 

Pat  TV 
During  the  last  several  weeks  I  have  re- 
ceived many  cards,  letters,  and  petitions 
signed  by  thousands  of  constituents  in  the 
30th  District  who  are  deeply  concerned  by 
the  poeslble  harmful  effects  of  subscription, 
or  Pay  TV,  on  our  present  "free"  commercial 
television  system,  on  the  nation's  movie 
theater  industry,  as  well  as  on  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  American  television  viewing 
public. 

Opponents  of  subscription  TV  claim  It  will 
be  In  such  a  strong  financial  position  that  it 
will  gradually  siphon-off  most  of  the  better 
television  talent  and  programming,  and  vir- 
tually monopolize  coverage  of  major  college 
and  professional  sports  "special  events." 

This  could  severely  reduce  the  quality  of 
free  broadcast  entertainment  available  to 
viewers  without  charge;  threaten  the  eco- 
nomic survival  of  regular  commercial  tele- 
vision stations;  unfairly  compete  with 
neighborhood  movie  theaters  by  showing 
first-run  feature  films;  and  discriminate 
against  a  substantial  percentage  of  our  popu- 
lation— including  millions  of  lower-income 
and  elderly  citizens — who  may  not  be  able 
to  afford  to  watch  Pay  TV. 

I  certainly  share  the  concern  expressed  on 
this  matter,  and  because  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  allegations  made,  as  well  as  the  impor- 
tant public  policy  questions  Involved,  I  be- 
lieve Congress  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  entire  problem  thoroughly. 

For  that  reason.  I  have  urged  the  House 
Commerce  Committee,  which  has  legislative 
Jurisdiction  in  this  area,  to  conduct  an  In- 
depth  and  Impartial  investigation  of  all  as- 
pects of  this  complex  issue,  so  it  can  recom- 
mend appropriate  Congressional  action  to 
resolve  the  many  outstanding  questions  in  a 
satisfactory  and  equitable  fashion. 

I'll  keep  you  Informed  of  further  develop- 
ments on  this  subject. 

STTPERIOR   AWARD 

Congratulating  Mr.  Santos  A.  Sandoval  of 
Los  Angeles  on  receiving  a  Superior  Perform- 
ance Award  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  his  outstanding  work  in  im- 
proving the  effectiveness  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Program  In  the  County — with  special  recog- 
nition for  his  personal  Initiative  and  ability 
to  establish  and  maintain  good  communica- 
tions with  Spanish  speaking  residents. 

Congress  Is  placing  more  emphasis  on  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  this  year  as  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  fighting  poverty  and  Improving 
the  quality  of  life  in  Americas  urban  centers. 
truth-in-u;ndino 
The  cost  disclosure  provisions  of  the 
Truth-in-Lendlng  Act,  which  I  co-sponsored, 
have  Just  gone  into  effect. 

This  landmark  consumer  interest  legisla- 
tion bans  hidden  finance  charges,  and  helps 
protect  the  Nation  s  private  borrowers  from 
deception  and  fraud  by  requiring  loan  com- 
panies, banks,  savings  and  loan  associaUons, 
department  stores,  credit  card  firms,  auto 
dealers,  mortgage  brokers,  and  reuil  mer- 
chants to  make  disclosures  of  total  credit 
costs  and  annual  interest  rates  on  cash  loans, 
revolving  accounts,  and  other  forms  of  con- 
sumer credit  and  installment  purchase  con- 
tracts. 

The  new  law  assures  that  complete,  honest 
and  comparable  information  on  credit  costs 
will  be  provided  in  every  transaction,  and 
allows  the  borrower  to  compare  the  cost  of 
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credit    among    various    lenders,    and    shoo 
around  tor  the  best  buy. 

SERVICE    ACADEMT    EXAMS 

I  am  again  asking  all  young  men  from  the 
30th  District  who  are  Interested  in  compet- 
ing for  1970  nominations  to  the  Air  Force 
Naval,  Military  or  Merchant  Marine  Acade- 
mies to  plan  to  take  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Oommlssion's  special  Academy  Designation 
Exam  scheduled  to  be  given  in  Los  Angeles 
several  times  this  summer  and  fall.  For  more 
Information,  contact  our  District  office  on 
688-4870. 

WELCOME  TO  A  NEWLT-ARRIVED  ORPHAN 

I  was  happy  to  greet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denney 
Jung  of  Los  Angeles  when  they  visited  our 
District  OfBce,  and  to  extend  my  personal 
welcome  to  their  11-year-old  orphaned 
nephew  on  his  recent  arrival  In  the  United 
States. 

The  Jungs  had  tried  for  several  years  to 
establish  sufficient  documentary  evidence  to 
enable  them  to  adopt  their  nephew  and  to 
comply  with  the  strict  requirements  of  the 
U.S.  Immigration  Laws  to  bring  him  to 
America  as  a  member  of  their  family. 

It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to 
help  out  in  this  effort,  and  play  at  least  a 
small  part  In  making  this  long-awaited  fam- 
ily reunion  possible. 

CLEAN    AIR    victory 

Recent  federal  approval  of  Californias  re- 
quest to  strengthen  our  pioneering  auto- 
smog  air  pollution  control  regulations,  and 
to  enforce  stricter  motor  vehicle  emission 
standards  than  those  in  the  other  49  states. 
was  a  tremendous  victory  for  the  cause  of 
clean  air  in  the  Golden  State. 

By  implementing  the  "CaUfomia  Amend- 
meat"  to  the  Federal  Air  Quality  Act.  this 
action  carries  out  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
organize  a  truly  national  program  to  elimi- 
nate the  dangerous  impurities  In  the  air  we 
breathe,  and  to  create  the  kind  of  clean, 
wholesome  atmosphere  we  want  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  children. 

at    TOtTR    SERVICE 

The  members  of  my  Congressional  offlce 
staff  in  Washington,  as  well  as  those  in  our 
Loe  Angeles  District  Office,  are  anxious  to 
help  you  in  any  way  they  can.  Please  con- 
tinue to  make  full  use  of  the  many  services 
available  through  our  offices  by  contacting 
us  whenever  you  feel  we  can  be  of  personal 
assistance. 

EDUCATION 

Discussing  the  House-passed  Elementary  & 
Secondary  Education  Act  with  National  Ed- 
ucation  Association  President  George  Fischer. 

I  agree  with  the  position  of  the  education 
community  and  deeply  appreciate  its  strong 
support  for  more  significant  federal  efforts 
to  expand  educational  opportunities,  as  a 
soUd  investment  In  the  futiu'e  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Such  federal  assistance  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  our  larger  metropolitan  urban 
school  districts,  like  Loe  Angeles,  where  the 
ever-increasing  demand  for  more  schools  and 
teachers  has  placed  a  severe  strain  on  exist- 
ing sources  of  state  and  local  tax  revenues. 

INTERNATIONAL    DRUG    SMUGGLING 

At  a  recent  hearing  In  San  Dlego  of  the 
Congressional  Ad  Hoc  Committee  investi- 
gating the  growing  Illegal  drug  traffic  across 
the  United  States — Mexico  Border  into  Cal- 
ifornia, I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  up- 
wards of  90  percent  of  the  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs — such  as  amphetamines, 
barbiturates  and  LSD — which  are  smuggled 
in  across  the  border,  are  actually  made  right 
here  In  this  country  by  well-known  US. 
pharmaceutical  firms. 

Inadequate  American  controls  on  manu- 
facturing and  export  sales  are  responsible 
for  these  dangerous  drugs  being  diverted 
from  legitimate  international  trade  channels 
into  an  ever-increasing  flow  of  clandestine 
traffic  brought  back  into  California  and  the 
other  border  states — and  contributing  greatly 
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to  the  rising   rate  of  domestic  orime  and 
(uvenlle  delinquency. 

To  help  meet  this  problem,  I  have  Intro- 
duced two  bills  in  Congress,  one  to  provide 
J  50  percent  Increase  in  the  number  of 
customs  agents  assigned  to  border  ports-of- 
entry,  the  other  calUng  for  a  comprehensive 
«ar-long  study  of  means  to  improve  our 
effecUveness  In  combating  these  llUclt  drug 

imports. 

in  addition,  I  believe  It  is  imperative  that 
jome  kind  of  export  licensing  system  for 
US  drug  firms  be  devised  requiring  that 
such  drugs  be  shipped  under  government 
bond,  as  alcohol  shipments  are  now — so  there 
would  be  strict  Inspections  control,  and  a 
complete   record   kept  of   each  export   sale 

made.  , .  . 

Of  course,  Industry  self-poUclng  would  be 
preferable,  but  if  this  procedure  does  not 
work,  I  believe  Congress  will  be  forced  to 
take  affirmative  action  to  protect  the  inter- 
est of  citizens  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

Finally,  it  is  vital  that  an  effective  team- 
work approach  to  law  enforcement  be  de- 
veloped in  our  border  areas.  This  can  be  done 
by  establishing  an  official  U.S. -Mexico  bi- 
lateral organization  to  strengthen  and  co- 
ordinate the  battle  against  the  international 
narcotics  traffic — to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
our  two  "good  neighbor"  countries. 
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of    our    support    for    these    suppressed 
people. 

A  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  my 
district  have  family  ties  with  many  of 
the  captive  nations.  They  understand 
the  struggle  of  their  friends  suid  rela- 
tives for  freedom.  It  is  my  sincere  de- 
sire that  Americans  everywhere  would 
share  this  understanding,  for,  without 
it,  we  may  never  realize  our  ultimate 
goal  on  earth :  a  family  of  nations  dedi- 
cated to  world  justice  and  peace. 


CAPTIVE   NATIONS 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Augttst  13,  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
icans are  among  the  most  fortunate  peo- 
ple in  the  world.  We  are  free. 

Yet  this  heritage  of  national  inde- 
pendence— which  we  too  often  take  for 
granted— is  denied  to  millions  of  the 
world's  population:  the  people  who  are 
being  held  captive  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

The  Russian  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  August  of  1968  and  the  con- 
tinuing military  occupation  has  served 
as  a  grim  reminder  of  the  suppression 
of  the  people  of  the  Communist-con- 
trolled countries  of  central  and  Eastern 
Europe,  including  those  in  the  once-free 
Republics  within  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
of  their  heroic  struggle  for  freedom. 
These  self-determined  people  have  been 
forcibly  separated  from  the  atmosphere 
of  progress  which  prevails  in  Western 
Europe.  They  have  been  denied  free  ac- 
cess to  the  ideas  which  represent  this 
progress. 

Yet  they  are  our  allies.  They  seek  our 
support  to  help  them  achieve  freedom 
from  the  tyranny  which  has  been  im- 
posed upon  them  by  subversion,  terror, 
and  military  force.  Their  goals  are  the 
.same  as  ours:  liberty  and  national 
independence. 

For  these  captive  peoples  to  remain 
our  allies,  it  is  essential  that  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  along  with  those 
of  the  other  free  nations  of  the  world, 
provide  their  moral  support  and  encour- 
agement. We  must  keep  alive  the  as- 
pirations of  these  people  by  showing  our 
concern  for  their  current  plight  and  by 
strengthening  our  alliance  with  them. 
The  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  each  year  is  one  such  expression 
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FIVE  BILLS  INTRODUCED  TO  SHARE 
COSTS  BORNE  BY  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 


IMPRISONED  AMERICANS  IN  NORTH 
VIETNAM 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  I  received  a  letter  from  the  wife 
of  an  Air  Force  major  who  was  shot  down 
over  North  Vietnam  over  4  years  ago. 
This  letter  informed  me  that  a  group  of 
wives  and  parents  of  POW's  have  joined 
together  for  mutual  sharing  of  sympa- 
thy and  action  in  having  their  loved 
ones  returned  to  them.  This  group,  call- 
ing itself  the  Association  of  Wives  &nd 
Families  of  Captured  and  Missing  Amer- 
ican Military  Men,  is  urging  stronger 
efforts  be  made  toward  getting  our  serv- 
icemen out  of  enemy  hands  and  reunited 
with  their  families. 

I  heartily  concur  and  sympathize  with 
the  activities  of  this  organization. 
Greater  energy  must  be  expended  in  re- 
trieving these  men  who  have  fought 
bravely  for  the  United  States  and  now 
live  under  enemy  subjugation,  seemingly 
forgotten  by  their  own  countrymen.  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago,  three  American  war 
prisoners  were  released  by  the  North 
Vietnamese.  This  act  is  certainly  com- 
mendable, but  when  one  realizes  that 
there  are  an  indefinite  number  of  be- 
tween 300  and  1,000  Americans  still  un- 
der enemy  control,  it  becomes  only  a 
token  effort. 

Along  with  the  "toughening  up"  at 
the  Paris  peace  talks,  should  not  the 
Govenmient  be  demanding  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  abide  by  the  Geneva 
Convention?  These  internationally  ac- 
knowledged regulations  call  for  inspec- 
tion of  all  POW  camps  by  the  Red  Cross. 
The  inspections,  which  insure  the  hu- 
mane treatment  of  all  captives,  have  been 
refused  by  North  Vietnam.  Mail  trans- 
fers in  and  out  of  the  camps  have  also 
not  been  allowed  by  the  North.  Heavy 
pressure  should  be  put  on  its  allies  to 
influence  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  end  his  irre- 
sponsible actions.  More  prisoner  ex- 
changes should  be  negotiated.  In  the 
thousands  of  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese prisoners  we  hold,  surely  the 
North  feels  some  valuable  enough  to 
trade.  The  United  Nations  should  be  en- 
couraged to  renew  efforts  in  this  area. 
For  weeks,  months,  and  years  these 
American  women  and  families  have 
waited  anxiously  for  word  and  feared 
for  the  safety  of  their  captured  relatives. 
It  is  time  something  is  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  13.  1969 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  In- 
troduced today  Ave  bills  to  provide  Fed- 
eral funds  for  sharing  the  costs  borne  by 
State  and  local  government.  This  assist- 
ance is  in  addition  to  all  other  Federal 
aid. 

We  have  long  known  that  most  umts 
of  local  government  have  nearly  ex- 
hausted the  sources  of  tax  revenue  avail- 
able to  them.  They  must  put  greatest 
reliance  on  the  property  tax  at  the  local 
level,  but  the  property  tax  is  most  regres- 
sive and  fails  to  provide  a  tax  base  that 
would  grow  with  the  growing  needs  for 
local  government  services. 

Most  State  governments  are  also  trying 
hard  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  pro- 
vide education,  welfare,  health,  natural 
resource,  and  other  services  needed  from 
them.  The  sales  tax  and  State  income  tax 
have  both  been  adopted  by  most  States, 
but  revenues  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
urgent  needs  of  our  people. 

The  State  and  local  government  assist- 
ance acts  I  have  introduced  will  let  the 
Congress  examine  carefully  the  ability  of 
each  level  of  government  to  provide  serv- 
ices and  the  need  for  a  greater  ^are 
being  borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  five  bills  are: 

H.R.  13531:  The  Education  Assistance 
Act  of  1970.  which  has  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor; 
H.R.  13532:  The  Public  Safety  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1970,  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Hil.  13533:  The  Public  Worits  and 
Sanitation  Assistance  Act  of  1970,  which 
has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works; 

H.R.  13534:  The  General  Government 
Assistance  Act  of  1970,  which  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means;  and 

H.R.  13535 :  The  Health,  Welfare,  and 
Recreation  Assistance  Act  of  1970,  which 
has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Each  bill  authorizes  an  appropriatiMi 
in  an  amount  roughly  equal  to  5  percent 
of  the  total  State  and  local  expenditures 
for  that  function  of  government,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Census  Bureau  report, 
"Governmental  Finances  in  1966-67." 
The  bills  are  worded  to  permit  the  au- 
thorization to  increase  each  year  as  the 
expenditures  at  the  State  and  local  level 
increase.  The  initial  authorizations  are  as 
follows : 

Education  Assistance  Act  of  1970,  $2 
billion;  Public  Safety  Assistance  Act  of 
1970,  $250  million;  Public  Works  and 
Sanitation  Assistance  Act  of  1970,  $950 
million ;  Genersd  Government  Assistance 
Act  of  1970,  $750  million;  and  Health, 
Welfare,  and  Recreation  Assistance  Act 
of  1970,  $800  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  us  to  give 
serious  thought  to  these  bills  as  new  ways 
of  sharing  the  heavy  ourden  now  being 
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carried  by  our  cities  and  villages,  our 
county,  school  board,  and  State  govern- 
ments.       I 


STATE  OP  CALIPORNIA  BRINOS  SUIT 
AOApJST  CAR  DEALER  CHARGED 
WITH  JTAKINQ  ADVANTAGE  OP 
SERVICBMEN 


HON.  i  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

I   or  Nxw  jKRsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13.  1969 

Mr.  MINlSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  August 
of  1966, 1  headed  a  special  subcommittee 
of  the  Etomestlc  Finance  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  that  conducted  hearings  in 
Newark,  N.J.,  into  the  problems  faced  by 
servicemen  when  they  borrow  money  or 
make  large  burchases. 

One  of  toe  operations  that  the  sub- 
committee looked  into  at  that  time  was 
Kardon  Chevrolet  of  Mount  Holly,  N.J.. 
and  Kardon  Motors  of  Vallejo,  Calif.  The 
.  subfcommlttee  was  told  that  Kardon 
ChevTolet  was  responsible  for  more  com- 
plaints at  the  Judge  Advocate's  ofQce 
at  McGuire  Air  Force  Base  than  any 
other  car  dealer. 

The  subcommittee  was  told  of  a  num- 
ber of  ways  ]ln  which  Kardon  Chevrolet 
took  advantage  of  servicemen. 

A  representative  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  South  Jersey  informed  the 
committee  that  his  office  had  received 
more  complaints  against  Kardon  Chev- 
rolet than  any  other  car  dealer  in  the 
south  Jersey  area. 

The  better  business  bureau  representa- 
tive told  the  ^ommittee: 

Because  of  pur  experience  with  this  com- 
pany, we  werejforced  to  issue  a  "proceed  with 
extreme  caut«>n"  warning  to  all  inquirers 
and  we  suggested  to  them  that  they  might 
consider  havilig  legal  advice  prior  to  sign- 
ing a  cocitraci  and  that  they  should  deter- 
mine absolutely  If  the  car  they  contemplated 
purchasing  w4s  to  be  listed  as  new  or  used: 
and  that  the  ^rice  being  paid  be  compared 
with  prices  charged  at  other  dealerships  for 
comparable  aivtomobUes. 

On  a  few  occasloms,  we  shopped  various  ad- 
vertisements ((f  this  company,  picking  out 
autoe  which  seemed  to  be  unusually  low 
priced.  Generally,  these  "bargains  "  were  not 
available  and  the  usual  excuse  was  that  It 
had  been  sold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  the  hearings, 
Mr.  Michael  ^rdon,  the  principal  stock- 
holder of  boti  the  New  Jersey  and  Cali- 
fornia operat  ons,  steadfastly  denied  that 
his  company  had  been  engaged  in  any 
wrongdoing.  On  a  number  of  occasions. 
Mr.  Kardon  and  his  representatives 
maintained  tiat  if  any  serviceman  had 
been  taken  advantage  of,  it  was  done  by 
former  employees  whose  employment  had 
since  been  terminated. 

Last  weekj  the  attorney  general  of 
California  filQd  suit  in  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  State  ojf  California  for  the  County 
of  Solano  against  Kardon  Motors,  Inc., 
Kardon  Chev  -olet,  Michael  Kardon,  and 
the  president  and  other  directors  and 
officers  of  th;  California  operation.  In 
the  suit  the  r  eople  of  the  State  of  Call- 
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fomla  seek  an  Injunction,  civil  penalties, 
and  punitive  damages  against  the  Kar- 
don operations.  The  complaint  asks  for 
$2,500  penalty  for  each  violation  of  the 
laws  prohibiting  false  and  misleading 
representations  and  punitive  damages  in 
the  amount  of  $200,000.  The  court  was 
also  asked  to  order  Kardon  to  set  aside 
funds  for  customers  to  make  claims 
against  If  they  could  show  they  have 
been  defrauded.  A  press  release  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  of  the  State 
of  California  outHnes  the  various  ways 
in  which  Kardon  operates. 

In  his  continuing  effort  to  protect 
American  servicemen  against  consimier 
fraud,  Attorney  General  Thomas  C. 
Lynch  today  moved  to  halt  the  opera- 
tions of  Kardon  Motors,  Inc..  of  Vallejo. 
In  a  complaint  filed  in  Solano  County 
superior  court,  the  attorney  genersd 
seeks  an  injunction,  civil  penalties,  and 
punitive  damages  against  Kardon  and  its 
president.  Murrell  N.  Woolman. 

Lynch  said  that  although  the  firm  ad- 
vertises in  local  newspapers  for  sale  to 
the  general  public,  the  bulk  of  its  ad- 
vertising and  operation  is  geared  to  the 
large  market  of  servicemen  stationed 
throughout  the  world. 

Kardon  Motors  is  owned  by  Kardon 
Chevrolet,  Inc..  of  New  Jersey,  with 
branches  in  Japan  and  Germany. 

Full  page  ads  are  regularly  run  in  the 
Air  Force  Times.  Army  Times,  and  Navy 
Times,  which  are  circulated  wherever 
American  servicemen  are  stationed,  the 
attorney  general  reported. 

Both  Kardon  firms  are  located  near 
the  largest  embarkation  and  arrival 
points  of  Air  Force  and  Army  person- 
nel—Travis Air  Force  Base  and  Oakland 
Army  Terminal  in  California,  and  Mc- 
Guire Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Dix,  N.J. 

Lynch  said  that  while  still  overseas  the 
servicemen  are  induced  to  make  monthly 
deposits  on  new  and  used  automobiles  on 
which  they  will  take  possession  when  ar- 
riving home. 

Overseas  salesmen  for  Kardon.  the  at- 
torney general  added,  actively  solicit  de- 
posits from  servicemen,  promising  "big 
military  discounts."  availability  of  thou- 
sands of  new  and  used  cars,  "free  trans- 
portation from  arrival  terminal  to  Kar- 
don," "free  motels"  while  taking  delivery, 
"low  bank  rates'  and  "no  money  down." 
Lynch  said  that  in  particular.  Kardon 
"baited"  servicemen  with  ads  of  very  low 
prices  on  specific  cars  that  had  in  fact 
already  been  sold. 
The  attorney  general  said : 
For  example,  Kardon  on  February  26,  1969 
advertised  for  sale  In  the  Air  Force  Times 
a  1967  Buick  for  $1,949  which  had  already 
been  sold  in  December  for  $3,100.  In  the 
newspaper  In  July  of  1969,  a  1968  Plymouth 
was  priced  at  $2,899  which  in  fact  had  been 
sold  in  June  for  $3,022. 

Such  Incidents  can  be  cited  by  the 
hundred. 

John  C.  Porter,  deputy  attorney  gen- 
eral who  filed  the  action,  said  that  to 
further  encourage  deposits  by  impressing 
the  overseas  servicemen  with  the  vast 
selection  of  cars  available  to  them,  Kar- 
don ran  an  ad  showing  an  aerial  view 
of  an  enormous  car  lot  holding  several 
hundred  autos. 
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The  ad  read,  "Twenty  minutes  from 
Travis  Air  Force  Base  and  Oakland  Army 
Terminal."  However,  said  Porter,  the  lot 
depicted  in  the  ad  Is  in  New  Jersey  not 
Vallejo. 

Also,  he  said,  the  free  transportation 
and  motel  accommodations  were  paid 
by  the  customer  out  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  advertised  and  the  actual 
selling  price. 

Various  methods  of  denying  the  serv- 
iceman  the  specific  car  on  which  he 
made  a  deposit  and  switching  him  to 
another  car  were  accomplished  by  the 
following,  according  to  the  complaint: 
First.  Telling  the  serviceman  the  car 
on  which  he  made  a  deposit  had  already 
been  sold,  or  that  his  deposit  had  not 
been  received  soon  enough. 

Second.  Telling  the  serviceman  that 
the  car  needed  repair  work  and  was 
removed  from  the  lot  and  was  not 
available. 

Third.  Telling  the  serviceman  that  he 
did  not  qualify  for  the  financing  for  the 
particular  car  selected. 

In  each  case.  Kardon  would  try  to 
switch  the  serviceman  to  the  purchase  of 
an  automobile  on  which  the  firm  would 
realize  an  exorbitant  profit  at  amounts 
grossly  over  the  amount  advertised. 
Attorney  General  Lynch  said : 
The  sad  part  of  this  highly  successful 
fraudulent  scheme  was  the  taking  advantage 
of  the  returning  serviceman's  eagerness  to 
return  home  to  or  with  his  family,  his  un- 
famlllarity  with  actual  prevailing  prices,  his 
inability  to  do  comparative  shopping  due  to 
a  tight  travel  schedule. 

In  addition,  the  serviceman  finds  himself 
without  transportation  once  he  has  arrived 
at  Kardons,  plus  concern  over  retention  of 
his  deposit,  and  many  other  means  and 
methods  designed  to  and  intended  to  coerce 
the  serviceman  into  the  purchase  of  a  car 
he  didn't  order,  and  at  an  exorbitant  price. 
The  investigation  of  the  scheme  and  evi- 
dence gathered  was  initiated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Motor  Vehicles.  The  department  per- 
formed a  superb  Job. 

The  complaint,  prepared  by  Deputy  At- 
torney General  James  R.  McCall,  seeks  a 
$2,500  penalty  for  each  violation  of  the 
laws  prohibiting  false  or  misleading  rep- 
resentation, and  punitive  damages  in  the 
amount  of  $200,000. 

In  addition,  the  court  will  be  requested 
to  order  Kardon  to  set  aside  funds  for 
customers  to  make  claims  against  if  they 
can  show  they  have  been  defrauded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  also  be  noted 
that  Kardon  Chevrolet  and  Kardon 
Motors,  in  late  1968,  agreed  to  "assur- 
ance of  voluntary  compliance"  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  which  they 
agreed  not  to  engage  in  certain  advertis- 
ing and  sales  practices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Kardon  has  com- 
plained that  he  has  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  his  side  of  the  story  and  to 
prove  his  innocence.  The  action  by  the 
State  of  California  will  give  Mr.  Kardon 
an  opportunity  to  fully  present  his  case 
before  an  impartial  body. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  today  a 
copy  of  the  California  action  as  well  as 
a  copy  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's assurance  of  voluntary  compliance 
involving  Kardon: 
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(In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  County  of  Solano] 
pcoi>LE  OF  im  Statk  or  California,  Plain- 
tiff (S)    V.  Kaxdon  Motors,  Inc.,  a  Cali- 
fornia  Corporation:    Kardon    CHBVROLrr, 
Inc.,  a  Nrw  Jersey  Corporation;  Micrakl 
M.  Kardon:  Mxirrell  N.  Woolman;  Betty 
Ann   Mecrkdt:    Jerome   Lipman:    Charles 
gbeenbttrg;    and   does  i  through   xxx, 
Defendant  <  s )  — Summons 
The  jjeople  of  the  State  of  California  to 
the  above  named  Defendant  (s)  : 

Tou  are  directed  to  file  with  the  clerk  of 
this  court  in  which  the  above  entitled  action 
iB  brought  a  written  pleading  in  response 
to  the  complaint  within  ten  days  after  the 
service  on  you  of  this  summons,  if  served 
within  the  above  named  county,  or  within 
thirty  days  If  served  elsewhere  (except  that 
if  the  action  is  against  the  state  pursuant  to 
Section  738.5  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure, 
within  180  days) .  You  are  notified  that  unless 
you  so  file  a  written  responsive  pleading,  the 
plaintiff (8)  will  take  Judgment  for  any 
money  or  damages  demanded  in  the  com- 
plaint, as  arising  upon  contract,  or  will  ap- 
ply to  the  court  for  any  other  relief  de- 
manded  In   the  complaint. 

Tou  may  seek  the  advice  of  an  attorney  on 
any  matter  connected  with  the  complaint 
or  this  summons.  Such  attorney  should  be 
consulted  within  the  time  limit  stated  In  this 
summons  for  filing  a  written  pleading  to  the 
complaint. 

Neil  Crawford, 

County  Clerk. 

[In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  County  of  Solano] 

People  op  the  State  of  California,  Plain- 
tiff, v.  BCardon  Motors,  Inc..  a  California 
Corporation:    Kardon   Chevrolet,  Inc.,  a 
New    Jersey    Corporation;     Michael    M. 
Kardon;     Murrell    N.    Woolman;     Betty 
Ann   Mecredy;    Jerome  Lipman;    Charles 
Greenburg;    and   Does   I  Through   XXX, 
Defendants 
(Complaint    for   injunction,    civil   penalties, 
punitive  damages  and  other  relief) 
The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  by 
and   through    Thomas    C.    Lynch,    Attorney 
General  of  California,  and  E.  Glynn  Stanley, 
District   Attorney   of   Solano   County,   State 
of  CalUomia,  allege: 

first  cause  of  action 

Jurisdiction  and  venue 

1 

Thomas  C.  Lynch,  as  Attorney  General  of 
the  State  of  California,  and  E.  Glynn  Stan- 
ley. District  Attorney  of  Solano  County,  act- 
ing to  protect  the  public  as  consumers  and 
as  competitors  from  deception,  fraud  and 
misrepresentation,  and  unlavsrful,  unfair  and 
fraudulent  business  practices,  bring  this  ac- 
tion in  the  pubUc  interest  in  the  name  of  the 
People  of  the  State  of  CaUfomla. 

n 

The  Attorney  General's  authority  to  bring 
this  action  is  derived  from  each  of  two 
sources : 

(a)  From  the  common  law  of  the  State 
of  California,  as  chief  law  ofiBcer  of  the  state 
(Cal.  Const,  art  V,  Sec.  21),  and  as  head 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  (Gov.  Code 
sees.  15000-01). 

(b)  From  the  statutory  law  of  the  State 
of  California,  specifically  ClvU  Code  section 
3369(5). 

The  District  Attorney's  authority  Is  derived 
from  Civil  Code  section  3369(5). 

lU 

Defendants  transact  business  within  the 
County  of  Solano  and  the  violations  of  law 
herein  described  have  been  and  are  now 
being  carried  out  wholly  or  in  part  within 
the  County  of  Solano.  The  acts  of  defend- 
ants, and  each  of  them.  Jointly  and  severally 
as  set  out  below  are  in  violation  of  the  laws 
and  public  pwlicy  of  the  State  of  California 
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and  are  inimical  to  the  rights  and  Interest 
of  the  general  pubUc  as  consumers  and  to 
their  competitors. 

rv 

Defendant  Kardon  Motors,  Inc.,  is  a  CaU- 
fomla corporation  with  its  principal  place 
of  business  in  the  County  of  Solano,  State 
of  California.  It  is  owned  and  controlled 
by  Kardon  Chevrolet,  Inc..  a  New  Jersey  cor- 
poration, whose  principal  place  of  business 
is  at  Mt.  Holly,  New  Jersey.  Defendant  Kar- 
don Chevrolet  and/or  Michael  Kardon,  how- 
ever, does  business  in  CaUfomla  in  that 
Blardon  Motors,  Inc.,  Is  merely  the  alter  ego 
of  Michael  Kardon  and /or  Kardon  Chevrolet 
and  they  exercise  complete  control  of  their 
California  subject  and  exercise  all  of  Its 
corporate  powers,  controlling  its  advertising, 
its  personnel  and  policies.  Defendant  Michael 
Kardon  is  the  sole  stockholder  of  Kardon 
Motors,  Inc.,  and  that  Kardon  Motors,  Inc., 
and  Kardon  Chevrolet  are  operated  as  a  unit 
and  failure  to  recognize  that  Kardon  Motors 
Inc.,  is  the  alter  ego  of  Michael  Kardon  and/ 
or  Kardon  Chevrolet  will  promote  fraud  and 
Injustice  upon  the  People  of  the  State  of 
California. 

V 

Defendant  Michael  M.  Kardon,  at  all  times 
mentioned  herein,  is  the  president  of  Kar- 
don Chevrolet,  Inc..  a  New  Jersey  corpora- 
tion, and  a  director  and  the  sole  stockholder 
of  Kardon  Motors,  Inc.,  a  California  corpora- 
tion, and  in  those  capacities  has  conducted, 
managed  and  operated  the  business  of  both 
corporate  defendants. 

VI 

Defendant  Murrell  N.  Woolman,  at  all 
times  mentioned  herein,  is  the  president  and 
treasurer  of  Kardon  Motors,  Inc.,  a  California 
corporation,  and  in  that  capacity  has  con- 
ducted, managed  and  operated  the  business 
of  said  corporate  defendant. 

vn 
Defendant  Betty  Ann  Mecredy,  at  aU  times 
mentioned  herein,  was  and  now  is  the  sec- 
retary   of    defendant   Kardon    Motors,    Inc., 
a  California  corporation. 

vm 

Defendants  Jerome  Lipman  and  Charles 
Greenburg,  at  all  times  mentioned  herein, 
were  and  now  are  directors  of  defendant 
Kardon  Motors,  Inc.,  a  California  corpora- 
tion. 

iz 

The  true  names  and  capacities,  whether 
individual,  corporate,  associate  or  otherwise 
of  defendants  named  herein  as  Does  One 
through  Thirty,  inclusive,  are  unknown  to 
plaintiff,  who  therefore  sues  said  defendants 
by  such  fictitious  names.  Plaintiff  will  seek 
leave  to  amend  this  complaint  to  show  their 
true  names  and  capacities  when  the  same 
have  been  ascertained. 


Plaintiff  is  Informed  and  believes  and 
therefore  alleges  that  each  of  the  defend- 
ants designated  herein  as  Does  One  through 
Thirty  have  acted  in  concert  with  the  named 
defendants  or  have  acted  in  some  other  man- 
ner to  carry  out  ttie  unlawful  acts  complained 
of  herein. 

XI 

Whenever  In  this  complaint  reference  is 
made  to  any  act  of  defendants  Kardon 
Motors.  Inc..  and  Kardon  Chevrolet,  Inc., 
such  allegations  shaU  be  deemed  to  mean 
that  the  officers,  directors,  agents  and  em- 
ployees of  said  defendants  did  or  authorized 
such  acts  while  actively  engaged  in  the  man- 
agement, direction,  or  control  of  the  affairs 
of  said  corporate  defendants,  emd  whUe  act- 
ing within  the  course  and  scope  of  their 
employment. 

xn 

Whenever  In  this  complaint  reference  is 
made  to  any  act  of  defendants,  such  allega- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  mean  the  act  of  each 
defendant  acting  individually,  Jointly  and 
severally. 
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Nature  of  l)usiness  involved 
zm 
The  two  corporate  defendants  are  engaged 
in  the  sale  of  new  and  used  cars  at  the  re- 
spective locations  named  above.  In  addition, 
they  maintain  branches  in  Japan  and  Ger- 
many. Although  they  advertise  in  the  local 
newspapers  for  sale  to  the  general  public 
In  Solano  County  and  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, the  largest  part  of  their  advertising  and 
operation  is  geared  to  the  large  market  of 
American  servicemen  stationed  throughout 
the  world.  Pull  page  ads,  similar  to  Exhibits 
A,  B,  and  C,  are  regularly  run  in  the  Air 
Force  Times,  Army  Times  and  Navy  Times, 
which  are  circulated  wherever  American  serv- 
icemen are  stationed.  They  describe  them- 
selves as  the  "largest  military  dealer."  Both 
are  located  in  close  proximity  to  the  largest 
embarkation  and  arrival  points  of  Air  Force 
and  Army  personnel  at  Travis  Air  Force  Base 
and  Oakland  Army  Terminal  on  the  West 
Coast,  and  McGuire  Air  Force  Base  In  Fort 
Dix,  New  Jersey,  on  the  East  Coast.  Through 
their  advertisements  circulated  throughout 
the  world  where  American  servicemen  are 
stationed  they  attract  servicemen  to  their 
places  of  business  by  various  means  more 
particularly  described  below  which  are  in- 
tended to  and  do  create  the  impression  that 
the  serviceman  can  obtain  much  greater  sav- 
ings through  defendants  than  through  their 
competitors.  The  servicemen  are  Induced 
while  stUl  overseas  to  make  monthly  de- 
posits on  new  and  used  automobiles  on  which 
they  will  take  possession  when  arriving 
home.  Overseas  salesmen  for  Kardon  also  ac- 
tively solicit  deposits  from  servicemen  at 
various  places  in  Europe  and  Asia  wherever 
American  servicemen  are  stationed.  "Big 
MUltary  Discounts,"  availability  of  "thou- 
sands" of  cars,  new  and  used,  "all  makes  and 
models,"  "free  transportation  from  arrival 
terminal  to  Kardon,"  "free  motels'"  while 
taking  delivery,  "low  baink  rates"  and  "no 
money  down"  are  all  promised  In  order  to  ob- 
tain deposits  and  otherwise  commit  the  serv- 
icemen to  come  to  Kardon  to  make  a  pur- 
chase. 

OffcTises  charged 
xrv 

Beginning  at  an  exact  date  unknown  to 
plaintiff  but  at  least  since  September  27. 
1965  and  contlniUng  to  the  present  date,  de- 
fendants, individually  and  severally,  and 
each  in  conspiracy  with  the  others,  engaged 
In  a  pattern  of  conduct  contrary  to  public 
poUcy  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  California  with  the  Intent  of  in- 
ducing members  of  the  public  and  service- 
men in  particular  to  purchase  their  new  and 
used  automobiles  and  to  enter  into  oondi- 
tional  sales  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  de- 
fendants' automobiles.  In  so  doing  defend- 
ants performed  repeated  and  frequent  acts 
of  false  and  misleading  advertisements  and 
other  representations  all  made  unlawful  and 
prohibited  by  Business  and  Professions  Code 
section  17500  and  Vehicle  Code  section  11713. 

In  particular,  defendants  "baited"  the  serv- 
icemen with  advertisements  of  very  low 
prices  on  specified  automobiles  that  had  in 
fact  already  been  sold  for  much  higher 
prices. 

A.  Defendants  did  on  February  26,  1969. 
advertise  for  sale  in  the  Air  Force  Times 
newspaper,  a  1967  Bulck,  I.D.  .^444657 
H2106935,  for  the  price  of  $1949  which  in  fact 
had  already  been  sold  on  December  2.  1968 
for  the  price  of  $3100,  or  $1151  more  than 
the  advertised  price.  ("Price"  as  hereinafter 
alleged  means  the  selling  price  exclusive  of 
sales  tax,  vehicle  license  fees,  insurance  pre- 
miums, financing  charges,  and  after  con- 
sideration of  any  alleged  discount.) 

B.  Defendants  did  on  July  2,  1969.  adver- 
tise for  sale  In  the  Air  Force  Times  news- 
paper, a  1968  Plymouth,  ID.  itPL45C8D155- 
944.  for  the  price  of  $2,899  which  in  fact  had 
already  been  sold  on  June  27.  1969  for  the 
price  of  $3,022,  or  $123  more  than  the  adver- 
tised price. 
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C.  DefenAanta  did  on  December  18,  1968. 
advertlAe  f^r  sale  In  the  Air  Force  Times 
newspaper,  a  1M7  Ford,  ID.  #7J74H137649. 
for  the  prl^e  of  (3,299  which  In  fact  had  al- 
ready been  pold  on  December  14,  19M  for  the 
price  of  (2,^95.  or  (596  more  than  the  adver- 
tised price. 

D.  Defendants  did  on  December  18.  1968, 
advertise  for  sale  In  the  Air  Force  Times 
newspaper,  a  1966  Chevrolet,  ID.  #156696J- 
283302,  for  the  price  of  (1,099  which  In  fact 
had  already  been  sold  on  December  9,  1968 
for  the  price  of  (1,675,  or  (576  more  than  the 
advertised  price. 

E.  Defendants  did  on  December  18,  1968, 
advertise  for  sale  In  the  Air  Force  Times 
newspaper,  a  1967  Chevrolet.  I.D.  it  156n7L- 
110563.  forjtlr.e  price  of  (1,349  which  in  fact 
had  already  been  sold  on  December  2.  1968 
for  the  pride  of  (2.175,  or  (826  more  than  the 
advertised  price. 

F.  Defen4ant«  did  on  December  18.  1968. 
advertise  f<)r  sale  In  the  Air  Force  Times 
newspaper,  |a  1967  Chevrolet,  IX).  if  156697C- 
192107,  for  (the  price  of  (1,399  which  In  fact 
had  already  been  sold  on  November  26, 
1968  for  tlje  price  of  (2,125,  or  (726  more 
than  the  {Advertised  price. 

G  Defenttanta  did  on  October  30,  1968, 
advertise  for  sale  In  the  Army  Times  news- 
paper, a  ia62  Plymouth,  ID.  #  2225135198, 
foV'the  prl^e  of  (249  which  In  fact  had  al- 
refeSy  been  I  sold  on  August  26,  1968  for  the 
price  of  (^54,  or  (405  more  than  the  ad- 
vertised prlfce. 

H.  Defen<iant8  did  on  October  30.  1968.  ad- 
vertise for  jsale  In  the  Army  Times  News- 
paper, a  19flh  Chevrolet,  IX>.  it  40437N241367. 
for  the  prljce  of  (1,199  which  In  fact  had 
already  bee^  sold  on  September  30,  1968  for 
the  price  ok  (1.510,  or  (311  more  than  the 
advertised  price. 

I.  Defend$mts  did  on  October  30.  1968,  ad- 
vertise for  jsale  In  the  Army  Times  news- 
paper, a  19(17  Plymouth,  I.D.  a  PM4367410- 
5100.  for  tlie  price  of  (1.899  which  In  fact 
had  alread;'  been  sold  on  October  2.  1968 
for  the  price  of  (2.500.  or  (601  more  than 
the  advertlaed  price. 

J.  Defendjants  did  on  September  11,  1968. 
advertise  fcr  sale  In  the  Army  Times  news- 
paper, a  196  5  Mercury,  IX>.  jr5J32T507771.  for 
the  price  ol  (999  which  In  fact  had  already 
been  sold  on  July  30.  1968  for  the  price  of 
91,468,  or  U469  more  than  the  advertised 
price. 

Defendan  s  have,  as  a  consistent  and  regu- 
lar practice,  advertised  hundreds  of  automo- 
biles already  sold  at  prices  grossly  above  the 
advertised  }rlcee  which  were  Intended  as 
"bait"  for  r  ew  deposits,  all  of  which  adver- 
tisements yiere  false,  misleading  and  In  vio- 
lation of  B\  slness  and  Professions  Code  sec- 
tion 17500  and  Vehicle  Code  section  11713. 

zv 

Defendan  ^  have,  as  a  consistent  and  regu- 
lar practice,  offered  for  sale  or  sold  automo- 
biles at  prices  substantially  in  excess  of  the 
prices  in  tielr  advertisements  which  were 
not  bona  fie  e  offers  to  sell  but  were  Intended 
as  merely  "  salt"  for  deposits  by  servicemen 
or  to  draw  <  ustc»ners  to  defendants"  place  of 
business  wh  ere  they  could  be  "switched"  to 
purchase  au  tomobiles  at  high  profits  to  de- 
fendants. 

In  particu  lar.  defendants  have : 

A.  On  Pet  ruary  19,  1969,  advertised  for  sale 
In  the  Vallsjo  Times  Herald  newspaper,  a 
1964  I>atsui>,  ID.  it PM 109022 10,  for  (799 
which  to  persons  visiting  their  lot  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  196S  they  stated  the  price  was  (925 
and  $849.  or  as  much  as  (126  over  the  adver- 
tised price. 

Defendanis  advertised  for  sale  on  Decem- 
ber 18.  196J.  in  the  Air  Force  Times  news- 
paper the  same  car  for  (599.  or  (200  less  than 
the  advertis4  iment  to  civilians. 

B.  On  Fe|)ruary  18,  1969.  defendants  did 
advertise  foiJ  sale  In  the  Vallejo  Times  Herald 
newspaper,  ii  1965  Chevrolet,  IX).  #164375R 
134817.  for  ni.399  which  they  sold  the  same 
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day  for  (1,849,  or  (500  over  their  advertised 
price. 

C.  On  September  11,  1968,  defendants  did 
advertise  for  sale  in  the  Army  Times  news- 
paper, a  1966  Chrysler,  IX).  #CH23563284270, 
for  (2,799  which  they  sold  on  September  21, 
1968  for  (3,066,  or  (287  over  their  advertised 
price. 

D.  On  September  11,  1968,  defendants  did 
advertise  for  sale  in  the  Army  Times  news- 
paper, a  1966  Ford,  IJ3,  #6J67Z140196,  for 
(2,199  which  they  sold  on  September  16, 
1968  for  (2,430,  or  (231  over  their  advertised 
price. 

E.  On  September  11,  1968,  defendants  did 
advertise  for  sale  In  the  Army  Times  news- 
paper, a  1966  Chevrolet,  ID.  #166476C116- 
850.  for  (2.049  which  was  sold  on  September 

26,  1968  for  (2,325,  or  (276  over  their  ad- 
vertised price. 

F.  On  September  11,  1968,  defendants  did 
advertise  for  sale  in  the  Army  Times  news- 
paper, a  1966  Plymouth,  IX).  #RH23D65128- 
590,  for  (1,699  which  was  sold  on  September 

27,  1968  for  (2,141.76,  or  (442.76  over  their 
advertised  price. 

0.  On  September  11,  1968,  defendants  did 
advertise  for  sale  in  the  Army  Times  news- 
paper, a  1964  Ford,  ID.  »4J64Z104928,  for 
(949  which  was  sold  on  September  17.  1968 
for  (1.282.  or  (333  over  their  advertised 
price. 

H.  On  September  11,  1968,  defendants  did 
advertise  for  sale  in  the  Army  Times  news- 
paper, a  1964  Rambler,  ID.  #Z162481,  for 
(749  which  was  sold  on  October  17,  1968  for 
(1.225,  or  (476  over  their  advertised  price. 

1.  On  September  11,  1968.  defendants  did 
advertise  for  sale  in  the  Army  Times  news- 
paper, a  1965  Pontlac,  IX).  #237695P146364, 
for  (699  which  was  sold  on  October  1.  1968 
for  (1.332.  or  (633  over  their  advertised  price. 

J.  On  September  11.  1968.  defendants  did 
advertise  for  sale  in  the  Army  Times  News- 
paper, a  1966  Plymouth,  IX).  #PH43E62251- 
668,  for  (1,649  which  was  sold  on  September 
12,  1968  for  (2,595,  or  (946  over  their  adver- 
tised price. 

K.  On  September  11,  1968,  defendants  did 
advertise  for  sale  In  the  Army  Times  news- 
paper, a  1967  Chevrolet,  I.D.  #134357Z1 18172, 
for  (1.949  which  was  sold  on  October  19, 
1968  for  (2,286,  or  (337  over  their  advertised 
price. 

Defendants  have,  as  a  consistent  and  regu- 
lar practice,  advertised  hundreds  of  auto- 
mobiles for  less  than  the  price  at  which  they 
Intended  to  sell  them,  that  said  advertise- 
ments were  Intended  as  "bait"  for  deposits 
from  servicemen  and  to  attract  customers,  all 
of  whom  defendants  Intended  to  "switch"  to 
more  profitable  sales  and  that  said  advertise- 
ments were  false  and  misleading  within  the 
meaning  of  Business  and  Professions  Code 
section  17500  and  Vehicle  Code  section  11713. 

XVI 

Defendants  did  on  December  4,  1968,  De- 
cember 18,  1968,  January  15,  1969,  January 
29.  1969.  February  14,  1966,  February  26,  1969, 
March  5,  1969.  and  at  various  times  before 
and  since  the  specific  dates  alleged,  advertise 
in  the  Air  Force  Times  newspap>er  as  follows : 

•  '68  Cars  Must  Go.  Big  Discount — Save 
$1,000  to  (1.800.  • 

Said  advertisements  are  false  and  mislead- 
ing and,  therefore,  unlawful  In  that  they 
were  Intended  to  suggest  and  Imply  that 
such  savings  could  be  had  on  new  1968  auto- 
mobiles when  In  fact  the  savings  quoted 
were  merely  a  comparison  between  the  sug- 
gested new  retail  price  of  a  similar  make, 
model  and  year  vehicle  and  the  then  cur- 
rent retail  value  of  a  used  or  demonstrator 
vehicle  and  not  an  actual  savings  of  any 
Und. 

XVII 

Defendants  did  on  January  15,  1969,  In 
the  Air  Force  Times  newspaper,  advertise, 
as  Illustrated  by  Exhibit  C,  that  they  had 
available  for  sale  brand  new  1968  and  1969 
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automobiles  of  "all  makes  and  models"  when 
In  fact  defendant  Kardon  Motors,  Inc.,  it 
enfranchised  to  sell  only  Chrysler  Motor 
products  under  its  California  vehicle  dealer's 
license  and  that  the  other  makes  of  vehicles 
listed  on  Exhibit  C  are  not  available  from 
the  inventory  of  said  dealership  or  from  a 
manufacturer  or  distributor.  Similar  adver. 
tisements  were  made  in  the  Air  Force  Times, 
Army  Times  and  Navy  Times  at  various  dates 
both  before  and  after  January  15,  1969.  in. 
eluding  but  not  limited  to  June  8.  1968.  Sep. 
tember  11,  1968,  October  30,  1968,  December 
4,  1968,  December  18,  1968.  January  29.  1989, 
February  19,  1969,  February  26,  1969  and 
March  5,   1969. 

The  above  false  and  misleading  advertise. 
ments  were  placed  by  defendants  with  the 
Intent  of  conveying  the  impression  they  had 
a  virtually  unlimited  selection  of  amomo- 
biles  available  to  their  customers  when  in 
fact  they  did  not  and  the  advertisements 
were  placed  to  encourage  servicemen  over- 
seas to  send  in  deposits  on  vehicles  and  to 
Insure  that  returning  servicemen  would  in 
fact  commit  themselves  to  come  in  to  Kor- 
don  Motors  on  their  return  from  overseas. 

XVUl 

In  order  to  further  encourage  deposits  by 
impressing  the  overseas  servicemen  with  the 
vast  selection  of  cars  available  to  them 
through  defendants,  said  defendant.s  did 
cause  to  be  placed  In  the  Air  Force  Times 
newspaper  an  advertisement  with  an  aerial 
view  of  an  enormous  automobile  lot  with 
several  hundred  automobiles,  as  shown  by 
Exhibit  A.  with  the  description: 

"20  minutes  from  Travis  Air  Force  Base 
and  Oakland  Army  Terminal — Free  trans- 
portation from  Travis  AFB.  Oakland  Army 
Terminal,  San  Francisco  Airport  and 
Seattle.  .  .  ." 

The  advertisement  is  false  and  misleading 
in  that  the  lot  in  question  Is  in  New  Jersey, 
not  Vallejo. 

XIX 

On  all  of  the  dates  referred  to  above  when 
advertisements  were  placed,  defendants  rep- 
resented through  such  advertisements,  as  il- 
lustrated by  Exhibits  A,  B,  and  C.  and 
through  the  mailing  of  written  material  to 
servicemen  answering  defendants'  advertise- 
ments that  they  offered: 

"Free  transportation  for  you  and  your 
family  from  Travis  AFB.  Oakland  Army  Ter- 
minal, San  Francisco  AirjKirt  and  Seattle. 
Free  motel  accommodations  for  you  £md  your 
family." 

In  fact  the  transportation  and  accommo- 
dations were  not  free  but  were  paid  for  by 
the  customer  out  of  the  dlflerence  between 
the  advertised  price  and  the  actual  selling 
price. 

XX 

On  all  of  the  above  dates  and  other  dates 
before  and  after,  defendants  advertised  "Big 
Military  Discounts"  and  that  the  consistent 
theme  of  all  of  their  advertising  was  that 
great  savings  could  be  made  by  servicemen 
on  purchases  from  defendants.  In  fact  the 
large  savings  supposedly  available  by  the 
advertising  of  specific  vehicles  were  not 
available  and  sales  of  those  vehicles  were  not 
intended  by  defendants  but  defendants  used 
such  advertised  prices  as  "bait"  to  encour- 
age and  solicit  deposits  by  servicemen  over- 
seas and  that  defendants  did  always  intend 
to  "switch"  the  buyers  to  more  expensive 
automobiles  which  were  at  prices  in  excess 
of  local  prevailing  prices  and  greatly  In  ex- 
cess of  the  specific  advertised  prices  as  shown 
more  specifically  by  the  allegations  of  Pars- 
graphs  XIV  and  XV. 


Various  methods  of  denying  the  returning 
serviceman  the  specific  car  on  which  he  had 
made  a  deposit  and  switching  him  to  another 
car  were  accomplished  by  the  following: 

1.  telling  the  serviceman  when  he  appeared 
at  defendants'  place  of  business  that  the  car 
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on  which  he  had  made  a  deposit  had  already 
been  sold; 

2.  telling  the  serviceman  that  his  deposit 
had  not  been  received  soon  enough; 

3  telling  the  serviceman  that  his  deposit 
could  not  be  returned  that  day  because  no 
one  was  available  to  sign  the  check; 

4  telling  the  serviceman  that  the  car  on 
which  he  had  made  a  deposit  needed  repair 
work  and  was  removed  from  the  lot  and  was 
not  available; 

5.  telling  the  serviceman  that  the  car  on 
which  he  had  made  a  deposit  was  an  East 
coast  car  and  was  not  readily  available;  and 
6  telling  the  serviceman  that  he  did  not 
qualify  for  the  financing  for  the  particular 
vehicle  In  question. 

In  each  case  defendants  would  then  try 
to   "switch"  the  serviceman  to  the  purchase 
of  a  vehicle  on  which  defendants  would  real- 
ize an  exorbitant  profit  at  amounts  grossly 
over  the  amount  advertised.  In  accomplish- 
ing this  switch  defendants  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  returning  serviceman's  eagerness 
to  return  home  either  to  or  with  his  family, 
his  unfamlllarlty  with  the  actual  prevailing 
prices   for  automobiles,  his   inability   to   do 
comparative  shopping  due  to  a  tight  travel 
schedule,  the  lack  of  alternative  transporta- 
Uon  when  having  availed  himself  of  "free"" 
transportation  to  Kardon  Motors,  Inc..  and 
finds   he   can    no   longer   go   anywhere   else, 
concern  by  the  serviceman  over  the  reten- 
tion of  his  deposit  by  defendants  and  many 
other  means  and  methods  designed  to  and 
intended  to  coerce  the  serviceman  into  the 
purchase  of  an  automobile  he  didn't  order, 
at  an  exorbitant  price. 
xxn 
Defendants    advertise,    as    shown    by   Ex- 
hibits A,  B  and  C.  "no  money  down""  when  m 
fact  such  terms  were  never  made  available  by 
defendauits    themselves,    never    available    at 
the  "Low  Bank  Bates'"  referred  to  In  their 
advertisements   such   as  Illustrated   by   Ex- 
hibit B,  and  were  only  rarely  avaUable  at  all 
and  then  by  a  combination  of  bank  loans 
and   personal    loans   at   very   much    higher 
rates  than  the  "low,  low  bank  rates""  adver- 
tised, all  of  which  is  an  unlawful  and  pro- 
hibited type  of  advertising  ptu-suant  to  Ve- 
hicle Code  section   11713 (k)    and  false  and 
misleading  advertising  under  Business  and 
Professions  Code  section  17500. 
xxm 
In  order  to  create  the  Impression  tha*  de- 
fendants had  a  special  fraternal  concern  and 
sympathy   for   servicemen,   defendants   uti- 
lized in  their  correspondence,  as  shown  In 
Exhibit  D.  fictitious  correspondents  with  re- 
tired military  titles  such  as: 

"Wm     (Bill)    Foley— C.P.O.    U.S.N.    (Ret.) 
"Dick     Rich— CM      Sgt.      (E9)      U.S.AJf. 

Ret."" 
In  fact  no  such  persons  with  such  titles 

exist. 

SECOND    CAUSE    OF    ACTION 
XXIV 

Plaintiff  re-alleges  and  re-incorporates  by 
reference  Paragraphs  I-XX,  inclusive,  as 
though  set  forth  at  length  herein. 

XXV 

All  of  the  conduct  of  defendants  referred 
to  above  represents  an  unlawful,  unfair  or 
fraudulent  business  practice  and  as  such 
is  unfair  competition  within  the  meaning  of 
Civil  Code  section  3369(3)  and  that  the 
above  business  practices  injure  the  honest 
and  legitimate  competitors  of  defendants 
who  do  not  tise  such  unlawful  business  prac- 
tices in  the  conduct  of  their  business.  Such 
unfair  competition  is  enjolnable  by  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  District  Attorney 
under  Civil  Code  section  3369(5). 

THIRD   CAUSE    OF    ACTION 

Plaintiff  re-alleges  and  re- incorporates  by 
reference  Paragraphs  I-XX.  inclusive,  as 
though  set  forth  at  length  herein. 


XXVI 

Each  and  every  allegation  of  this  complaint 
when  taken  together  demonstrates  an  un- 
lawful, fraudulent,  oppressive  and  mallcloua 
business  pracUce  which  has  affected  thou- 
sands of  citizens  of  the  County  of  Solano, 
State  of  California,  and  the  United  States 
servicemen  throughout  the  world.  The  de- 
fendants" conduct  demonstrates  the  neces- 
sity for  exemplary  damages  pursuant  to  ClvU 
Code  section  3294  for  the  sake  of  example 
and  to  punish  defendants;  that  such  oppres- 
sive conduct  described  above  can  be  ade- 
quately dealt  with  only  with  an  award  of 
exemplary  damages  sufficient  to  remove  the 
profit  from  such  unlawful  behavior,  for 
the  sake  of  example  and  by  way  of  punish- 
mg  defendants  within  the  meanmg  of  ClvU 
Code  section  3294. 

PRATER 

Wherefore,  plaintiff  prays  that: 
1  DefendanU  Kardon  Motors,  Inc.,  and 
Kardon  Chevrolet,  Inc  ,  their  officers,  direc- 
tors successors,  members,  agents,  representa- 
tives, employees  and  all  persons  and  corpora- 
tions who  act  under,  by,  through,  and  on 
behalf  of  said  corporation  and  individuals. 
Michael  M.  Kardon.  Murrell  N.  Woolman, 
Betty  Ann  Mecredy,  Jerome  Llpman.  Charles 
Greenburg.  and  Does  One  through  Thirty, 
and  all  persons  acting  in  concert  or  partici- 
pating with  them  vrtth  actual  or  constructive 
notice  of  this  injunction  be  temporarily  and 
permanently  restrained  and  enjoined  from 
doing  any  of  the  following  acts  directly  or 
indirectly: 

(a)  Placing  any  advertisement  in  any 
newspaper  or  advertising  in  any  other  man- 
ner when  such  advertisement  offers  for  sale 
any  automobile  which  has  in  fact  been  sold 
on  the  date  the  advertising  copy  Is  submit- 
ted  to  the  publishers  or  other  advertising 

(b)  After  an  advertisement  Is  made  for  a 
soecific  automobile  for  a  specific  price,  at- 
t^ptmg  to  sell  that  automobile  to  anyone 
at  a  price  in  excess  of  the  advertised  price.  II 
a  time  limit  is  to  be  placed  on  the  adver- 
tised price,  the  advertisement  must  expressly 
say  so  in  large  type. 

(c)  Advertising  savings  on  current  year 
new  cars,  such  as  1969.  when  In  fact  the  cars 
offered   for  sale   are   used   or   demonstrator 

automobiles.  „v,4ov, 

(d)  Placing  any  advertisement  which 
states  "No  money  down"  unless  defendants 
themselves  offer  the  financing  on  those  terms. 

(e)  Placing  any  advertisements  which  state 
defendants  offer  "low  bank  rates"'  unless  such 
rates  are  in  fact  available. 

(f)  Showing  in  their  advertising  a  photo- 
graph of  any  automobile  sales  lot  other  than 
at  the  place  of  business  suggested  by  the 
advertisement. 

(g)  Placing  any  other  advertisements 
which  are  not  factually  correct. 

(h)  Soliciting  any  further  deposits  from 
prospective  customers  wherever  located,  un- 
less defendants  are  prepared  and  able  to  re- 
fund to  the  customer  the  full  amount  of  the 
deposit  upon  request  at  any  time  during 
normal  business  hours. 

(I)  Soliciting  any  deposit  on  any  specific 
car  or  make  and  model  of  car.  unless  de- 
fendants are  willing  and  able  to  hold  that 
specific  car  or  the  specific  make  and  model 
of  the  new  car  until  a  date  agreed  upon  with 
the  customer. 

(j)  Advertising  that  any  specific  service  is 
free  unless  it  Is  given  vrtthout  obligation  or 
without  raising  the  sales  price,  and  that  If 
free  transportation  to  the  place  of  business  is 
offered  then  defendants  must  likewise  offer 
free  transportation  to  the  customer  to  place 
of  origin  or  to  some  closer  place  requested  by 
the  customer. 

2  Defendants  Kardon  Motors.  Inc..  and 
Kardon  Chevrolet.  Inc..  each  be  assessed  a 
civil  penalty  of  Two  Thousand  Five  Hundred 
DoUars   ((2.600.00)   for  each  false  and  mis- 
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leading  representation  as  provided  in  Busi- 
ness and  Professions  Code  section  17536. 

3  Defendants  Michael  M.  Kardon.  Murrell 
N.  Woolman,  Betty  Ann  Mecredy.  Jerome 
Llpman,  Charles  Greenburg.  and  Does  One 
through  Thirty  each  be  assessed  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  Two  Thousand  Five  Hundred  Dollars 
((2  500.00)  for  each  false  and  misleading 
representation  as  provided  In  Business  and 
Professions  Code  section  17536. 

4.  The  court  adjudge  and  decree  that  de- 
fendants place  an  amount  of  money  Into  an 
escrow  account  at  an  appropriate  financial 
Institution,  within  the  State  of  California, 
there  to  be  held  in  trust  for  members  of  the 
public  who  can  establish  claims  against  the 
defendants  by  showing  that  they  paid  more 
for  an  automobUe  than  the  price  at  which 
the  automobile  was  being  advertUed. 

5.  All  amoimts  ordered  by  the  court  to  be 
returned  by  the  defendants  to  the  custom«-s 
shall  Include  Interest  computed  at  7'"o  per 
annum  from  the  date  of  the  sale  to  and 
Incltidlng  the  date  on  virhlch  the  funds  are 
retxirned  to  the  customers. 

6  That  defendants  be  assessed  punitive 
or  exemplary  damages  for  the  fraudulent, 
unlawful,  oppressive  and  malicious  conduct 
described  herein  in  the  amount  of  Two 
Hundred  Thousand  DoUars  ((200,000.00) 
pursuant  to  Civil  Code  section  3294. 

7.  That  plaintiff  have  such  other  and  fur- 
ther relief  as  the  nature  of  this  case  may 
require  and  the  court  deems  proper  to  fully 
and  successfully  dissipate  the  effects  of  the 
unlawful,  unfair  and  fraudulent  acts  com- 
plained of  herein. 

8.  That  plaintiff  recover  its  costs  of  suit. 
Dated:   August  6,  1969. 
Attorney  for  plaintiff: 

Thomas  C.  Lynch, 

Attorney  General. 
Herschel  T.  Elkins, 

Deputy. 
James  R.  McCall, 

Deputy. 
John  C.  Porter, 

Deputy. 
E.  Glynn  Stanley, 
District  Attorney  of  Solano  County. 


ASStJRANCE   OF   VOLUNTARY    COMPLIANCE 

(In  the  Matter  of  Michael  Kardon,  Individ- 
ually and  as  principal  officer  and  majority 
stockholder  of  Kardon  Chevrolet  (former 
MK  Chevrolet)  and  Kardon  Chevrolet,  a 
corporate  entity  and  Murrell  Woolman,  in- 
dividually and  as  principal  officer  of  Kar- 
don Motors  and  Kardon  Motors,  a  corpo- 
rate entity— Affidavit  Pile  No.  6723702) 
Michael  Kardon  and  Murrell  Woolman,  be- 
ing severally  sworn,  depose  and  say : 

That  each  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
over  the  age  of  twenty-one  yeare  and  reside 
at  2401  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania  and  Apartment  3B.  Holiday 
Gardens.  Vallejo,  CaUfornla,  respectively. 

That  Michael  Kardon  is  the  President, 
Treasurer,  Director  and  principal  stockholder 
of  Kardon  Chevrolet  (formerly  known  as  MK 
Chevrolet),  a  New  Jersey  Corporation,  whoee 
offices  and  principal  place  of  business  is  lo- 
cated on  Route  38.  Mt.  Holly.  New  Jersey, 
and  sole  stockholder  of  Kardon  Motors,  a 
California  corporation,  whoee  offices  and  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  is  located  at  1515 
Solano  Avenue.  Vallejo.  California. 

That  Murrell  Woolman  is  the  President 
and  Treasurer  of  Kardcn  Motors,  described 
hereinabove. 

That  in  his  capacity  as  President  and  ma- 
jority stockholder  of  Kardon  Chevrolet  and 
sole  stockholder  of  Kardon  Motors,  depo- 
nent Kardon  Is  the  person  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  formulaUng.  directing  and 
controlling  the  policies  and  business  prac- 
tices, including  the  responsibility,  supervi- 
sion and  control  of  advertising  claims  nnade 
on  behalf  of  Kardon  Chevrolet  and  Kardon 
Motors  appeaimg  in  newspapers. 

That  from  their  principal  places  of  busj- 
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n»m.  as  Mrementloned.  Kardon  Chevrolet 
and  Kardon  Motors  have  been  and  continue 
to  be  engaged  In  the  sale  of  automobile*  at 
the  retail  jevel  In  commerce  as  commerce 
in  defined  |n  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act. 

That  in  pie  course  and  conduct  of  the 
business  of  |the  companies,  Kardon  Chevrolet 
and  Kardoil  Motors  prepared  and  dissem- 
inated certain  advertising  literature  to 
various  members  of  the  armed  forces  sta- 
tioned in  foreign  countries  throughout  the 
world  which  contained  certain  advertising 
claims  and  depletions  or  portrayals  therein- 
as  follows:    ' 

1.  A  seal  «mllar  to  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States,  upon  which  seal  appeared  the  state- 
ment •United  States  Military  Service  De- 
partment" add  or  "Kardon  Military  Service 
Department." 

Deponenta  state  that  In  truth  and  fact 
Kardon  Chevrolet  U  an  authorized  Chevrolet 
distributorship  and  Kardon  Motors  Is  an  au- 
thorized Chrysler-Plymouth  distributorship 
neither  company  having  any  connection 
whatever  wiai  any  arm  of  the  military  serv- 
ices of  the  Inlted  States. 

2.  "Lowest  E»rlce8  Anywhere" 

3.  "World!    Largest  Military  Dealer" 

4.  "MlUtarr  Price" 
Deponents]  on   behalf  of  their  respective 

_  conuianles  state  that  they  have  been  In- 
.  foriped  that  the  aforementioned  practices 
may  constltu  ;e  a  violation  of  Section  5  of  the 
Federal  Tradit  Commission  Act,  as  amended 
In  that  said  jractlces  may  be  misleading  and 
deceptive  and  likewise  constitute  unfair 
methods  of  competition. 

Deponents  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
companies.  tHelr  officers,  subsidiaries  and 
amilates  and  through  agents,  representatives 
and  employeas  do  hereby  agree  that  In  the 

1.  Deplctloia  and/or  portrayals  of  a  seal 
similar  to  thd  Seal  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  be  omitted. 

2.  The  phrase  "United  States  Military  Serv- 
ice  Departmeat"  will  likewise  be  omitted 

3.  That  If  ai  similar  phrase,  such  as  "Kar- 
don MUltary  Service  Department"  U  em- 
ployed. It  will  be  accompanied  by  language 
such  as  "not  affiUated  with  the  Umted  States 
Government",  to  dramatically  underscore  the 
fact  that  no  connection  exists  between  pro- 
posed respondents  and  any  governmental 
agency  or  military  arm  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

The  phrase  "lowest  prices  anywhere"  and 
words  of  simlJur  Import  will  be  omitted 

The  phrase  'Vorld's  largest  mlUtary  dealer" 
and  words  of  imUar  Import  will  be  omitted 

That  price  brochures  disseminated  to  mem- 
bers of  the  arn  led  forces  serving  overseas  as- 
signments wll  henceforth  have  the  price 
columns  designated  In  the  following  man- 

"Manufactui  er's  Suggested  Retail  Price" 
In  place  of  "iietall"  in  keeping  with  the 
language  of  Public  Law  85-506  (The  Auto- 
mobile Infornatlon  Disclosure  Act)  and 
"Kardon  Overs  >as  Price"  in  place  of  "Mili- 
tary Price". 

Tiiat  in  coniection  therewith,  deponents- 
literature  disseminated  to  members  of  the 
armed  forces  as  stated  hereinabove  will  con- 
tain   a    statemiint    in    clear    type    that    the 
•  Manufacturer- 1  Suggested  Retail  Price"  In 
keeping    with    (he   language   of   PubUc   Law 
85-006  for  the  a  utomobiles  described  In  price 
brochures    and    elsewhere,    does    not    neces- 
sarily reflect  thi  ■  prices  at  which  these  auto- 
mobiles  are  sol  1  by  the  subject  companies 
Th.it    attache  1    hereto    and   made   a    part 
hereof  by  ref erei  ice  as  if  fully  set  forth  herein 
and    identified    is   Kardon   Exhibit   A   is   an 
ar-lsfs    renditKn    evidencing    the    changes 
mads  and  indie;  ting  in  part  how  the  subject 
companies  propi  -se  to  conform  to  the  prom- 
ises made  in  thii   affidavit. 

Deponents,  oi  behalf  of  their  respective 
comj>anles  will  (  Istrlbute  copies  of  these  as- 
surances and  ot  lerwise  Inform  all  operating 
divisions  and  afl  Hates  of  these  assurances 
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The  subject  companies  will  each  file  re- 
ports of  compliance  within  six  months  after 
acceptance  of  this  Assurance  of  Voluntary 
Compliance.  These  reports  will  contain  full 
and  detailed  accounts  of  compliance  showing 
the  actual  stepe  taken  to  carry  out  theee  as- 
surances. Submitted  therewith  will  be  sample 
copies  of  all  current  advertising. 

Deponenta  state  that  this  affidavit  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  concluding  the  pending 
investigation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  Intent 
of  avoiding  any  other  and  further  proceed- 
ings herein  and  U  made  without  any  admis- 
sion either  individually  or  as  corporate  offi- 
cers of  Kardon  Chevrolet  and  Kardon  Motors 
respectively,  that  there  have  been  or  are  now 
present  any  violations  of  the  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or 
any  rules  or  regulations  promulgated  pursu- 
ant thereto. 

Deponenta  acknowledge  that  this  affidavit 
does  not  grant  either  of  them  any  promise 
of  immunity,  nor  does  it  In  any  way  bind 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as  to  final 
acDlon  In  this  matter. 

MicHAEi,  Kardon, 

(IndlvlduaUy). 
Kaboon  Chevrolet, 
By  Michael  Kardon,  President. 

MURRELL    WOOLMAN, 

(Individually). 
Kardon  Motors, 

By    MtTRRELL    WOOLMAN. 

„  ^,  Preaident. 

bTATE  OF  New  Jersey. 

County  of  Burlington  ss: 

Lois  G.  Davis. 
On  the  29th  day  of  Nov..  1968.  before  me 
personally    came    Michael    Kardon,    to    me 
known  and  known  to  me  to  be  the  Individ- 
ual described  In.  and  who  executed,  the  fore- 
going Instrument,  and  acknowledged  to  me 
that  he  executed  the  same. 
State  of  Califobnia, 
County  of  Solano,  ss: 

On  the  2nd  day  of  December.  1968.  before 
me  personally  came  Murrell  Woolman.  to  me 
known  and  known  to  me  to  be  the  Individual 
described  In,  and  who  executed,  the  fore- 
going Instrument,  and  ackowledged  to  me 
that  he  executed  the  same. 

Austin  P.  Ussttry. 
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Private  Klmmell  arrived  m  Vietnam  in 
June  and  was  stationed  with  an  infantrv 
outfit.  His  famUy  received  one  letter  from 
him  during  hU  period  of  service  there. 

He  wrote  to  say.  his  sister  said,  that  "h. 
didn't  think  It  would  be  long  before  he  wouiri 
be  back  home."  ° 

It  was  his  ambition  to  return  to  Cumber 
land  after  his  Army  service  and  get  a  job 
and  then  purchase  a  home  for  his  parent*' 

His  sister  said  that  Private  Klmmell  was 
"the  last  boy  at  home,  and  his  mother  63 
continues  to  work,  doing  house  work '  He 
wanted  her  to  retire,  and  move  out  of  the 
family's  rented  home  Into  a  house  he  planned 
to  buy  her." 

Surviving  are  his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Jess 
Klmmell;  two  sisters.  Mrs.  DefBnbaugh  and 
Mrs.  Edna  P.  White;  two  brothers.  Jesse  Lee 
and  Richard  D.  Klmmell,  all  of  Cumberland 
and  three  stepbrothers.  Curtis  Yost  of 
Eckart.  Md..  Conrad  Yost,  of  Cumberland 
and  Bernard  Yost,  of  Pittsburgh. 
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NWRO— THE  BROOD  MARE 
MOTHERS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


CUMBERLAND  GI  DIES  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker 
Pfc.  George  S.  Kimmell,  a  Rne  young 
man  from  Maryland,  was  killed  in  Viet- 
nam recently.  I  wish  to  commend  his 
courage  and  honor  his  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 

Cumberland  GI  Dies  in  Vietnam— Pfc 
George  Kimmell  Was  Missing  Since 
July  12 

Pfc.  George  S.  Kimmell.  a  21-year-old  Cum- 
berland soldier  who  was  reported  missing  in 
action  July  12.  one  month  after  his  arrival 
in  Vietnam,  was  listed  as  a  combat  fatality 
by  the  Defense  Department  yesterday. 

Private  Klnmiell  was  a  1968  graduate  of 
Fort  Hill  High  School  in  Cumberiand.  A 
slightly  built  young  man  during  his  high 
school  days,  he  lifted  weights  and  "put  on 
weight"  before  enlisting  in  the  Army  in 
January,  his  sister.  Mrs.  Mary  F.  DefflnbauKh 
said.  °   ' 

hoped  to  buy  house 
Like  many  youths  in  the  Western  Maryland 
city,  he  was  an  avid  hunter,  his  sUter  said 
"He  used  to  hunt  deer  and  squirrel  In  sea- 
son." she  said. 


OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent   decision    of    the    Department   of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  not  to 
approve  a  $300,000  grant  to  the  militant 
National  Welfare  Rights  Organization  is 
certainly  the  correct  one  when  the  past 
activities  of  this  group  are  reviewed  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  NWRO  has  already 
received  a  grant  of  $434,930  from  the  La- 
bor Department  and  that  the  HEW  re- 
jection is  possibly  but  a  temporary  one 
NWRO's   role   in   this   administration's 
newly  proposed  welfare  program  might 
well  prove  to  be  as  disruptive  and  di- 
visive in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past 
According  to  its  literature,  NWRO  is 
a  nationwide  organization  of,  by,  and  for 
welfare  recipients  and  other  poor  peo- 
ple. Individuals  may  join  NWRO  only 
by  joining  a  local  group.  Services  pro- 
vided by  NWRO  include  materials  on 
welfare  regulations,  legislation,  and  re- 
search on  special  problems;  help  in  locat- 
mg  lawyers  for  local  WRO's,  information 
on  legal  issues  which  affect  all  welfare 
recipients,  and  legal  help  from  skilled 
welfare    lawyers.    In    addition,    NWRO 
claims     that    its    assistance    to    local 
groups  extends  to  "ideas  and  suggestions 
on  how  to  make  local  contacts,  greeting 
cards  and  jewelry  to  sell  at  a  profit  for 
your  local  group;    help  with  ideas  for 
writing  proposals  to  get  money  from  lo- 
cal foundations,  institutions,  churches, 
and  so  forth,  help  in  organizing  Friends 
of  NWRO  groups." 

While  the  purpose  and  services  of 
NWRO  look  good  on  paper,  some  of  its 
past  performances  include  bullying  tac- 
Ucs,  harassment  and  threats  to  obtain 
its  ends.  In  the  process,  social  welfare 
workers,  mired  down  in  a  hopelessly  un- 
workable welfare  system,  have  been  al- 
ienated by  the  rule-or-ruin  tactics  of 
NWRO.  A  good  example  is  the  havoc 
caused  by  NWRO  and  other  militant 
groups  at  a  recent  convention  of  social 
welfare  workers  in  New  York  City  in 
May. 

The  Washington  Post  of  June  1,  1969, 


carried  an  article  by  Eve  Edstrom  en- 
titled "Radicals'  Demands  Stun  and  Po- 
larize Welfare  Leaders,"  which  described 
the  disrupting  of  the  96th  annual  forum 
of  the  National  Conference  on  Social 
Welfare  held  at  the  New  York  Hilton. 
The  article  began  ".  . .  or  get  off  the  pot," 
and  continued : 

The  fuU,  obscene  demand  was  shouted  over 
a  seized  microphone  last  Sunday  night  as 
more  than  5000  of  the  Nation's  social  wel- 
fare leaders  convened  to  hear  an  opening 
address  by  their  president. 

The  account  continued : 

In  stunned  silence,  those  who  had  devoted 
decades  to  helping  the  p>oor  heard  themselves 
called  "racist  pigs,"  and  "fat  cats,"  and  mem- 
bers of  the  "white  Imperialistic  oppressive 
society." 

This  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
5-day  convention  of  the  social  welfare 
leaders  commenced  as  the  platform  was 
taken  over  by  dissident  students,  new 
organizations  of  militant  social  workers, 
and  welfare  mothers. 

The  NWRO  was  represented  at  the 
convention  by  its  executive  director.  Dr. 
George  A.  Wiley,  who  demanded  a  sum 
of  $35,000  to  enable  more  poor  people 
to  attend  the  conference  conventions. 
Delaying  the  opening  session  by  3  hours. 
Wiley  and  a  group  of  welfare  mothers 
blocked  the  exits  after  he  had  vowed 
that  no  one  would  be  permitted  to  leave 
planning  of  the  disruption  was  evident 
until  the  sum  had  been  collected.  Pre- 
as  plastic  ice  buckets  were  passed  around 
to  collect  the  contributions.  A  temporary 
ballroom  dividing  wall  had  to  be  re- 
moved before  the  conference  could  begin. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  editorially 
described  the  Storm  Trooper  tactics  of 
the  NWRO  as  "the  outrage  of  the  year 
to  date  "  and  asked: 

Why  the  4.000  didn't  throw  the  300  out, 
we  don't  know;  nor  why  the  numerous  police 
and  plalnclothesmen  who  were  on  hand  al- 
lowed the  stlckup  to  be  performed. 

Later  in  the  conference  Director  Wiley 
went  into  action  again,  according  to  the 
New  York  Daily  News  of  May  27: 

At  a  general  meeting  earlier  In  the  day 
5,000  delegates  got  a  first-hand  taste  of  dis- 
ruption tactics  when  George  Wiley,  director 
of  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization, 
seized  control  of  the  speaker's  microphone 
from  conference  president  Arthur  S.  Flem- 
ming. 

The  responsibility  for  not  quashing 
the  disturbances  must  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  Mr.  Flemmlng  who,  according 
to  the  Edstrom  article,  adopted  a  con- 
scious strategy  of  inaction.  When  turn- 
ing the  gavel  over  to  the  new  president, 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Flemming  was  quoted 
as  saying : 

I  did  not  use  this  gavel  once  this  week — 
I  didn't  think  It  appropriate. 

Flemming's  sad  lack  of  leadership 
proved  at  least  one  militant's  strategy 
to  be  correct.  Derrick  A.  Bell,  Jr.,  direc- 
tor of  the  Western  Center  on  Law  and 
Poverty  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  stated  at  the  convention  that 
"aggressive,  militant  tactics  work."  Bell 
was  further  quoted  by  the  New  York 
Daily  News  of  May  27  as  saying: 

Defense  of  the  present  welfare  system  Is 
simply  contrary  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
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poor.  The  nbed  Is  for  an  aggressive  mllltance. 
an  unwillingness  to  be  reasonable  and  a 
determination  to  serve  the  clients  by  any 
means  necessary. 

A  month  before,  the  NWRO  sponsored 
a  Central  Park  rally  after  which  the 
several  thousand  welfare  recipients  and 
sympathizers  in  attendance  marched 
downtown  and  were  dispersed  opposite 
Grand  Central  Terminal  by  scores  of 
mounted  policemen  who  pressed  into 
screaming  crowds.  Foot  patrolmen 
wrestled  some  demonstrators  to  the 
ground  and  15  arrests  were  made.  As 
reported  by  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  16,  Wiley,  in  leading  the  demon- 
strators, shouted: 

When  the  poor  people  want  money  they 
are  going  to  get  It  by  people  power,  or  there's 
going  to  be  —  to  pay  In  New  York  City. 

As  NWRO  literature  indicates,  agita- 
tion, and  even  illegal  activities  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  movement.  Here  are 
several  excerpts  from  NWRO  pamphlets 
instructing  local  groups  on  how  to  oper- 
ate: 

Work  on  the  problems  people  have  with 
welfare  but  try  to  avoid  just  working  on 
cases — develop  Issues  and  work  to  change  pol- 
icies. Create  your  own  forms  of  public  pro- 
test and  pressure.  (Emphasis  added  ) 

If  welfare  (authorities)  say  person  Is  not 
eligible,  demand  that  they  allow  the  person 
to  apply  anyway;  ask  for  an  Immediate  writ- 
ten statement  why  the  person  Is  not  eligible 
and  file  an  appeal. 

Permission  to  leaflet  and  talk  with  recipi- 
ents in  the  waiting  room  of  the  Welfare  De- 
partment and  even  to  set  up  a  welfare  rights 
table  to  recruit  members.  You  have  a  legal 
right  to  do  aU  of  these  things  so  long  as  you 
are  not  physically  Interfering  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  welfare  office. 

In  at  least  two  cases  the  use  of  the 
Welfare  Department's  facilities  by  wel- 
fare rights  supporters  turned  into  vehi- 
cles for  harassment,  according  to  welfare 
workers.  In  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  a 
petition  signed  by  more  than  500  case- 
workers charged  that  the  Philadelphia 
Welfare  Rights  Organization  was  at- 
tempting to  "wreck  the  system  which  we 
are  trying  to  administer  according  to 
law."  Their  petition,  sent  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania,  cited  "abusive  and 
intimidating  practices  of  certain  repre- 
sentatives of  NWRO,  who  have  been  per- 
mitted to  occupy  space  in  the  district 
offices — and — have  made  it  impossible 
for  us  to  carry  out  legal  responsibilities 
in  administering  the  welfare  program." 

Recently  in  Baltimore  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  State  Board  of  Social  Serv- 
ices recommended  legislation  to  con- 
solidate local  welfare  departments  into 
the  State  agency.  The  chairman, 
Nicholas  Mueller,  served  notice  that  he 
would  not  "put  up  with  any  truculence 
or  brow-beating"  of  State  and  local  wel- 
fare officials  by  the  newly  organized 
welfare  recipient  groups.  Evidently  wel- 
fare rights  supporters  have  been  granted 
office  facilities  in  Baltimore  as  in  the 
case  of  Philadelphia.  Chairman  Mueller 
stated — as  reported  by  the  Baltimore 
Sim  of  July  23 : 

It's  not  quite  cricket  to  give  someone  a 
desk  and  phone  so  that  he  can  harass  you, 
and  that's  what  the  city's  done. 

As  for  possible  iUegal  action,  the 
NWRO  offers  this  advice  to  Its  local 
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groups  which  find  themselves  besieging 
a  welfare  office: 

Be  sure  that  evnyone  knows  there  is  a 
possibility  of  being  arrested  for  trespass  if 
you  are  In  the  Welfare  Center  after  it  Is  of- 
ficially closed  for  the  day  .  .  .  But  in  case 
of  threatened  arrest  you  can  always  leave 
Just  before  the  actual  arrest  Is  going  to  be 
made.  Leaving  before  arrest  should  be  by 
the  whole  group,  not  Individuals,  and  if 
that  Is  the  plan,  everyone  should  decide  that 
together. 

One  can  imagine  the  possibilities  of 
widespread  disruption  if  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  NWRO's  claimed  membership  of 
30,000  members  in  250  local  chapters  in 
more  than  100  cities  were  to  occupy  wel- 
fare offices  thus  inviting  arrest. 

In  addition  to  welfare  workers  and  of- 
ficials, Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  has  been 
the  target  of  NWRO's  disruptive  policies. 
For  some  time  now  NWRO  has  been 
pressing  Sears  to  extend  credit  to  wel- 
fare recipients.  One  demonstration 
against  the  company  in  New  York  was 
sponsored  by  the  Citjrwlde  Coordinating 
Committee  of  Welfare  Groups  which 
NWRO  literature  says  "serves  as  the 
NWRO  office  for  that  area."  The  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  group  is  Mrs. 
Beulah  Ssmders,  who  organized  the  Sears 
demonstration  and  who  is  second  vice 
chairman  of  the  NWRO  in  New  York 
City.  The  New  York  Daily  News  of  July  4 
described  the  demonstration: 

The  demonstrators  hung  a  banner  In  the 
street-floor  window  and  occupied  the  store 
for  nearly  two  hours,  strewing  trash  on  the 
floors,  turning  on  television  sets  and  phono- 
graphs, defacing  price  tags,  operating  wash- 
ing machines  and  dumping  wet  rags  across 
the  sales  floor. 

The  News  accoimt  ended: 

And  later,  leaving  the  store  in  a  mess.  Mrs. 
Sanders  announced:  "We'll  be  back  next 
week." 

What  does  NWRO  want  of  Sears,  Roe- 
buck &  Co.?  NWRO  liteiTxlure  lists  these 
demands: 

First,  '^redit  of  at  least  $150  be  extend- 
ed to  any  affiliated  NWRO  member. 

Second.  A  letter  of  reference  from 
NWRO  should  be  adequate  proof  that  the 
recipient  is  a  good  credit  risk,  and  there 
be  no  other  investigation. 

Third.  That  Sears  make  a  formal  writ- 
ten agreement  with  NWRO  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

Fourth.  That  the  Sears-NWRO  agree- 
ment be  binding  on  all  local  Sears  stores. 

Fifth.  That  there  be  no  extra  credit 
charges  or  other  treatment  discriminat- 
ing against  welfare  recipients. 

This  is  the  ridiculous  "package"  that 
NWRO  has  demanded  of  Sears,  illustrat- 
ing the  totalitarian  tactic  of  making  im- 
possible demands  followed  by  vindictive 
action  when  the  demands  are  not  met. 

The  NWRO  is  not  above  employing  in- 
vectives in  addition  to  its  use  of  impos- 
sible demands  and  disruptive  action.  For 
instance,  a  Member  of  Congress,  whose 
committee  passed  legislation  to  which 
NWRO  was  opposed,  was  excoriated  in 
an  NWRO  pamphlet  in  this  fashion. 

Wanted  for  conspiracy  to  starve  children, 
destroy  families,  force  women  Into  slavery 
and  exploit  poor  people;  Public  Enemy  Num- 
ber 1. 

If.  as  reported  by  UPI  on  August  6. 
"HEW  is  considering  a  long-range  plan 
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to  form  w<irklng  relationships  with  grass 
roots  orgaiiizations  such  as  NWRO,"  serf 
ous  consideration  had  better  be  given  by 
that  Department  before  including  orga- 
nizations such  as  NWRO  whose  record 
in  the  past  has  been  marked  with  bully- 
ing agitational  tactics,  irresponsible  de- 
mands and  charges,  and  the  alienation 
of  sincere,  concerned  welfare  workers  tmd 
officials  who  have  had  to  labor  under  an 
impossible  welfare  system.  This  much  is 
certain:  dongress  will  not  look  kindly 
on  the  us«  of  Federal  funds  to  finance 
irresponsible  organizations  or  individuals 
with  the  experiences  of  some  ill-advised 
OEO  projects  still  so  fresh  in  memory. 

Concerning  the  use  of  Federal  funds  by 
the  NWRO.  mention  has  already  been 
made  of  the  Department  of  Labor  grant 
of  the  $4.34.930  which  NWRO  was  allot- 
ted last  Defcember.  As  to  the  use  of  these 
funds  whicii  went  to  an  NWRO  affiliate, 
the  National  Self-Help  Corp..  at  least 
one  member  group  of  NWRO  has  made 
inquiry.  Mfs.  Roxanne  Jones,  chairman 
of  the  Philladelphia  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganization.] has  stated  that  her  1.000- 
meiflber   cliapter.   composed   mainly   of 
w^are   mothers,   "would  like  to  know 
what  NWRD  is  doing  with  that  money." 
Other  soirees  of  funds  for  NWRO  are 
gifts  from]  private  individuals,  NWRO 
memberships     and     dues,     foundation 
grants,  and]  subscriptions  to  the  National 
Welfare    Leaders    Newsletter.    Director 
Wiley,  in  Ofctober  of  last  year,  estimated 
the  nation^  budget  of  the  organization 
to  be  between  $200,000  and  $300,000.  with 
approximately    $25,000   being   spent   in 
October,  1968,  alone. 

One  fouiidation,  the  Interrellglous 
Foundation!  for  Community  Organiza- 
tion— IFCa— has  been  kind  to  NWRO 
to  the  tun^  of  approximately  $105,000, 
according  to  the  Washington  Star  of 
October  5,  1^68.  IPCO  which  was  founded 
several  years  ago  and  is  funded  by  ten 
large  religious  denominations,  put  up  the 
money  for  the  National  Black  Economic 
Development  Conference  in  Detroit 
where  James  Forman  made  public  for 
the  nrst  tinke  his  Black  Manifesto,  de- 
manding $300  million  of  the  various 
churches  fot  injustices  suffered  by  the 
Negro  people  over  the  years. 

NWRO  isl  not  the  only  militant  re- 
cipient of  I^O  funds,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Sgt.  Robert  Thoms  of  the 
Los  Angles  i  police  intelligence  division 
before  the  International  Security  Con- 
ference reomtly  in  Chicago.  Thoms 
claims  that  "83  percent  of  IFCO's  funds 
have  gone  to  support  community  groups 
involved  in  riilitant  or  disruptive  activi- 
ties such  as  Jicketing  'Black  Power'  ral- 
lies, demands  on  schools  and  school 
boards,  unions,  and  support  of  the  Black 
Panthers." 

Another  foundation  source  for  NWRO 
funds,  but  to  a  much  smaller  degree  than 
IFCO,  is  the  Louis  M.  Rabinowitz  Foun- 
dation of  New  York  City,  according  to 
Combat,  the  reliable  newsletter  on  sub- 
versive activities.  Combat  states  that 
the  Rabinoflitz  Foundation  "annually 
pours  hundr<ds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
into  the  left,  o  finance  propaganda  films 
glorifying  Communist  China  and  revo- 
lutionary act  vity  in  Berkeley,  to  finance 
socialist  conferences,  and  in  effect  to  sub- 
sidize Marxist  and  Communist  publish- 
ing houses.  Combat  lists  George  Wiley, 
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Washington,  DC.  the  national  execu- 
Uve  of  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganization, as  a  recipient  of  a  $1,000 
grant  in  1967. 

A  few  months  ago,  NWRO  mothers 
made  a  trek  to  Washington  to  demand 
more  welfare.  I  was  present  at  one  of 
their  press  conferences.  They  proudly 
proclaimed  that  they  had  between  11  and 
21  children — children,  I  might  add.  that 
they  would  not  support.  They  proudly 
referred   to   themselves   as   the   "brood 
mare  mothers."  They,  of  course,  want  a 
guaranteed  income.  They  made  it  clear 
that  they  were  demanding — not  asking — 
for  these  dollars.  "We  brood  mare  moth- 
ers will  begin  to  stomp  if  we  don't  get 
more  money,"  one  militant  black  woman 
said.  We  have  already  begun  to  see  what 
they  mean  by  "stomping"  and  their  or- 
ganization should  be  studied  very  closely 
before  any  guaranteed  income  proposal 
is  considered.  President  Nixon  continu- 
ally referred  to  a  "family  of  four"  in  his 
nationwide  speech  on  welfare.  The  effect 
of  his  proposal   on   the   "brood   mare 
mothers"  should  also  be  considered  be- 
fore we  enact  any  program  which  will 
induce  these  families  to  grow  and  grow 
and  grow. 
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U.S.  MERCHANT  FLEET  AT  LOW 
EBB 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  August  13.  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  often 
spoken  to  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
about  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
strong  and  vibrant  merchant  marine. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  this  great  indus- 
try has.  in  the  past,  played  a  key  role  in 
the  progress  and  economic  development 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  equally  clear 
to  me  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  assure 
that  the  merchant  marine  will  be  able 
to  continue  to  fulfill  its  historic  role  in 
our  future  growth. 

Earlier  this  month,  a  talented  reporter 
for  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Miriam  Ottenberg,  published  a  very  per- 
ceptive article  discussing  the  problems 
of  this  industry.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportimity  to  commend  it  to  all  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress. 

Here  follows  the  article: 
(Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Sunday  Star, 

Aug.  3,  19691 
Crisis    at    Sea:    U.S.    Merchant    Fleet    at 
Low  Ebb 
(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 
The  nation's  once  proud  merchant  marine 
has  fallen  on  hard  times. 

Maritime  experts  agree  that  unless  the 
Nixon  administration  establishes  a  broad 
ship  replacement  program,  the  United  States 
will  be  down  to  about  one-third  of  its  present 
thousand -ship  merchant  fleet  In  a  couple  of 
years. 

Many  of  the  Liberty  and  Victory  ships  that 
slid  down  the  ways  In  a  fantastic  show  of 
wartime  mass  production  are  still  around 
several  wars  later.  Right  now.  In  fact.  World 
War  II  ships  make  up  almost  two-thirds  of 
our  merchant  fleet. 

How  much  longer  can  these  ships  last? 
Maritime  Administrator  Andrew  E.  Gibson 
warns:  "We  are  three  or  four  years  away 
from  disaster." 


And  Undersecretary  of  Commerce  Rocco  c 
SlclUano  told  a  convention  of  the  AFL-cio 
Seafarers'  International  Union  here  last 
week:  "We  feel  that  the  merchant  marine 
has  to  go  back  up.  If  the  merchant  marine 
goes  down  any  further.  It  will  go  down  the 
drain." 

For  years,  congressional  committees  have 
been  declaring  that  the  nation  Is  running 
out  of  time  to  save  the  merchant  marine 
And  for  years.  Congress  has  voted  more  for 
the  merchant  marine  than  the  administra- 
tion has  spent.  More  than  $101  million  ap- 
propriated to  replace  rust  buckets  Is  sun 
unused. 

Despite  repeated  bipartisan  demands  from 
Capitol  Hill  anri  repeated  presidential  prom- 
ises, the  past  two  administrations  have  failed 
to  come  up  with  any  positive  program  to 
maintain  the  United  States  as  a  first-rate 
seafaring  nation. 

The  last  such  program  came  In  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  when  a  building  pro- 
gram of  some  30  ships  a  year  was  projected 
to  overcome  the  block  obsolescence  of  the 
World  War  II  merchant  ships.  Currently,  that 
program  Is  some  100  ships  behind  schedule. 
The  lack  of  a  long-range  program  brings 
other  grief  to  a  troubled  Industry.  Uncertain 
of  how  much  government  support  to  expect 
shipping  Interests  tangle  In  abrasive  argu- 
ment and  labor  is  reluctant  to  make  con- 
cessions for  fear  there  won't  be  enough  Jobs 
to  go  around. 

Matching  this  thread  of  self-interest  are 
the  diverse  concerns  of  various  government 
agencies  often  operating  at  cross-purposes 
In  maritime  affairs. 

For  example,  under  the  law.  half  of  Uie 
government's  "food-for-peace"  and  foreign 
aid  cargo  is  supposed  to  be  carried  In  Ameri- 
can ships.  But  shipping  Industry  officials 
claim  It  doesn't  always  work  out  that  way. 
They  say  the  Agriculture  Department  wants 
the  cheap  rates  of  foreign  shipping  and  the 
SUte  Department  and  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  wnnt  to  score  points 
with  foreign  governments  by  using  their 
ships. 

Recently,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
told  the  Agriculture  Department  It  had  found 
that  ocean  transportation  costs  amounting 
to  over  $416,000  were  paid  to  foreign  carriers 
when  U.S.  carriers  were  available  at  the  same 
rate. 

U.S.  flag  ships  carry  only  5.6  percent  of  this 
country's  total  foreign  trade.  In  sharp  con- 
trast. Soviet  ships  carry  50  percent  of  the 
USSR's  International  seaborne  trade  and  the 
Soviets  expect  to  Increase  this  to  76  percent 
by  1975. 

Nowhere  does  the  absence  of  a  program 
show  Itself  more  forcibly  than  in  actual  ship- 
building. Shipyards  kept  alive  only  by  naval 
ship  orders  have  lacked  the  Incentive  to  mod- 
ernize and  expand.  Only  In  very  recent  years 
have  they  started  to  improve  their  facilities- 
prompted  by  the  conviction  that  a  positive 
merchant  shipbuilding  program  must  be 
forthcoming.  Meanwhile,  foreign  shipyards 
are  booming. 

More  than  national  pride  Is  at  stake.  The 
Navy  Is  now  seriously  concerned  about  future 
seallft  of  supplies  to  armed  forces  in  Viet- 
nam and  around  the  world. 

FACING  facts 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  facing  those 
dealing  with  the  problem  today: 

The  United  States  has  to  import  66  com- 
modities classed  as  strategic  and  critical,  but 
it  has  to  rely  on  foreign  flag  ships  to  carry 
96  percent  of  those  imports.  Warns  Vice 
Admiral  L.  P.  Ramage,  commander  of  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service :  "We  are 
a  nautical  dependent  in  an  era  when  we 
should  be  commercially  and  militarily  stand- 
ing on  our  own  feet." 

This  Increased  dependence  on  foreign  flag 
shipping  Is  adding  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit.  A  maritime  Industry  study 
shows  that  If  the  percentage  of  U.S.  trade 
carried  In  American  ships  from  1960  to  1967 
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bad  been  as  high  as  existed  before  World 
War  II  (30  to  35  percent) ,  the  country  would 
bave  had  a  positive  balance  of  some  $5  bil- 
lion instead  of  a  $23.5  billion  deflclt. 

SOVIET     growth    ALARMING 

To  many,  the  most  disturbing  aspect  of  the 
American  maritime  decline  is  the  growth  of 
the  Soviet  fleet.  In  1950.  Russia  was  rated  21st 
among  maritime  nations,  with  only  432  major 
merchant  vessels  totaling  1.8  million  dead- 
weight tons.  Today,  the  Russians  have  an 
estimated  1,442  ships  with  a  total  of  12  mil- 
lion tons  and  by  next  year  they  hope  to  have 
2,600  ships. 

The  Soviet  merchant  fleet  also  has  an  age 
advantage.  Pour  out  of  flve  Soviet  merchant 
ships  are  less  than  10  years  old.  Pour  out  of 
Ave  U.S.  ships  are  20  years  old  or  older. 

Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  ohlef  of  naval 
operations,  believes  that  following  the  Suez 
Canal  crisis,  that  USSR  shifted  Its  concept 
of  maritime  strategy  from  a  defensive  to  an 
offensive,  worldwide  one. 

"What  they  are  doing."  Moorer  says,  "is 
using  their  maritime  power — merchant  ships, 
oceanographlc  ships,  their  fishing  fleet — as  an 
instrument  of  foreign  policy." 

GOODWILL    AMBASSADORS 

Soviet  merchant  seamen  are  specially 
trained  to  stay  out  of  trouble  and  avoid 
notoriety  in  liberty  ports  while  extolling  the 
Soviet  way  of  life. 

Legislators  like  Sen.  Warren  O.  Magnuson, 
D-Wash.,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  preach  the  Importance  of  Ameri- 
can seamen  as  goodwill  ambassadors  around 
the  world  and  the  vital  role  of  American  ships 
In  bringing  Western  ideology  to  developing 
nations. 

Georgetown  University's  Center  for  Stra- 
tegic and  International  Studies,  in  a  recent 
report  on  Soviet  sea  power,  noted  that  "in 
the  ports  of  developing  countries,  the  ships 
can  reinforce  the  Soviet  claims  to  scientific 
and  technological  supremacy  and  enhance 
the  appeal  of  the  Soviet  system  as  the  route 
to  national  development." 

Along  with  the  Soviet  economic  penetra- 
tion of  new  nations.  Admiral  Moorer  cited 
the  Intelligence  of  Soviet  trawlers — "a  poten- 
tial which  Russia  exploits  in  many  ways.  In- 
cluding surveillance  of  our  missile  range  op- 
erations and  our  fleet  operations." 

Pointing  out  that  more  thsm  500  ships  of 
the  American  merchant  fleet  currently  are 
being  used  to  carry  supplies  to  Vietnam  and 
other  U.S.  armed  forces  outposts  and  to 
transpMsrt  food  and  other  aid  to  hungry  na- 
tions, the  men  responsible  for  maintaining 
our  logistic  lifelines  pose  these  questions: 

What  would  we  do  if  another  Vietnam-type 
conflict  began  now,  requiring  another  200 
to  300  ships  as  well  as  additional  seallft  to 
bolster  our  flanks  In  Europe?  What  will  we  do 
five  or  10  years  from  now  when  none  of 
these  ships  will  be  around? 

RESERVE    FLEET    AT    144 

Much  was  once  maxle  of  America's  reserve 
fleet  with  a  grand  total  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand ships.  Recently,  Maritime  Administra- 
tor Gibson  told  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  that  "the  only  real  reserve  fleet 
we  have  now.  in  my  Judgment,  are  those 
ships  which  have  been  reconditioned  for  the 
Vietnam  war  and  are  in  operating  status." 

That,  he  reported,  amounts  to  144  ships. 
The  average  cost  of  putting  them  in  operat- 
ing shape  for  Vietnam  was  $700,000. 

Rep.  William  S.  MalUlard.  R-Callf..  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee,  com- 
menting on  an  estimate  of  1,165  in  the  re- 
serve fleet,  said,  "we  are  constantly  given 
these  over-all  figures  of  ships  In  the  reserve 
fleet  and  I  think  It  gives  everyone  a  false 
sense  of  security  to  seriously  consider  that 
those  ships  have  any  real  value  as  a  re- 
serve." 

More  than  15  million  dead-weight  tons  of 
American-owned  ships  flying  the  flags  of 
Liberia.  Panama  or  Honduras  are  classlfled 
as  available  to  the  United  States  in  an  emer- 
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gency,  but  critics  question  the  value  of  this 
setup. 

CAM    ALLIES    HELP? 

They  contend  that  the  concept  that  the 
United  States  has  "effective  control"  over 
those  ships  is  a  "fallacy"  because  they  are 
foreign  ships  In  foreign  waters  manned  by 
foreign  seamen  who  owe  no  loyalty  to  the 
United  States. 

Another  question :  How  much  can  this  na- 
tion count  on  the  ships  of  ita  allies  in  situa- 
tions where  there  are  major  policy  differ- 
ences? There  have  been  several  Instances 
where  ships  of  a  friendly  nation  refused  to 
haul  cargo  to  Vietnam.  In  other  cases,  the 
issue  was  avoided  by  a  sounding  before  the 
ship  was  actually  loaded.  Commented  Mall- 
llard:  "Vietnam  has  shown  us  that  where  al- 
lies are  not  in  sympathy  with  what  we're  do- 
ing, we  can't  rely  on  them  for  seallft." 

In  the  past  three  years  there  have  been 
some  35  studies  of  the  merchant  marine,  Its 
problems  and  Its  future.  Typical  of  the  con- 
clusions was  this  one  from  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee:  "The  clear  lesson  gleaned 
from  our  committee's  study  is  beyond  dis- 
pute: The  U.S.  merchant  fleet  is  in  a  critical 
condition,  Its  future  is  in  doubt  and  remedi- 
al action  of  a  major  nature  Is  essential  If 
the  United  States  Is  to  remain  a  leading  sea- 
faring nation." 

NIXON'S    PROMISE 

Less  than  two  months  after  that  report 
was  printed  last  year,  Richard  M.  Nixon 
promised  a  revitalized  merchant  marine  If 
he  became  president. 

"The  maritime  industry  of  the  United 
States  has  been  permitted  to  decline  to  a 
point  at  which  the  nation's  defense  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  are  imperiled,"  he  warned. 

Rep.  Edward  A.  Garmatz,  D-Md.,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee, Is  hopeful  that  the  administration 
will  soon  come  through  with  the  program 
Congress  has  been  awaiting.  "There's  no 
question  about  It,"  Garmatz  says.  "It's  a  dif- 
ferent climate  now.  We  didn't  get  through 
to  the  last  administration." 

Undersecretary  SlclUano,  In  his  speech  last 
week,  promised  that  the  program  probably 
would  go  to  Congress  within  60  days. 


POINT    REYES     IN     CALIFORNIA    A 
PATCHViTORK  PARK  IN  TROUBLE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13.  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  resources  that  the 
United  States  possesses  is  the  natural 
beauty  of  its  land.  The  lush  green  forests, 
deep  canyons,  and  roaring  rivers  which 
lie  within  our  boundaries  are.  along  with 
the  wildlife  found  within  and  around 
them,  some  of  the  few  monuments  we 
have  to  pass  along  to  future  generations. 
As  long  as  these  areas  exist,  those  yet  un- 
born v/ill  be  able  to  see  and  enjoy  the 
natural  splendor  of  America  and  realize 
what  a  wild,  untamed  country  it  was 
when  our  forefathers  first  settled  it. 

Yet  as  important  as  these  .'=.ites  are, 
they  and  areas  which  so  far  have  not 
been  declared  national  parkland,  are 
still  in  danger  of  being  devoured  by  our 
ever-expanding  modem  civilization  and 
urbanization.  History  shows  us  that  once 
a  natural  tract  of  land  is  gone,  it  can 
never  be  restored. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times,  entitled  'Point  Reyes  in  Cali- 
fornia a  Patchwork  Park  in  Trouble," 
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Gladwin  Hill  warns  of  the  threat  to  the 
Point  Reyes  area  in  California.  This 
breathtakingly  beautiful  tract  of  land 
which  should  have  been  declared  a  na- 
tional park  years  ago,  thus  insuring  its 
existence,  is  now  in  danger  of  being  lost 
to  real  estate  developers. 

Because  Mr.  Hill's  article  serves  as  a 
timely  warning  to  all  Americans  to  save 
our  precious  resource  of  natural  beauty. 
I  would  like  to  introduce  his  article  into 
the  Record  at  this  time: 
Point  Reyes  in  California  a  Patchwork 
Park  in  Trouble 
(By  Gladwin  Hill) 

Point  Reyes.  Calif  — This  dramatic  pro- 
montory just  north  of  San  Francisco  is  at 
once  a  monument  to  natural  beauty,  to  man's 
aspirations  and  to  governmental  confusion 

Its  future  as  one  of  the  nation's  choicest 
preserves  hangs  in  the  balance  at  this  mo- 
ment, clouded  by  the  financial  and  adminis- 
trative problems  that  beset,  if  less  acutely, 
many  other  segments  of  the  national  recre- 
ation system. 

President  Kennedy,  on  Sept.  13,  1962, 
signed  a  bill  creating  the  "Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore,"  the  third  such  preserve  in 
the  national  park  system. 

The  name  Is  misleading  on  two  counts  Par 
more  than  a  beach.  Point  Re3re8  Is  a  100- 
square-mile  peninsula  encompassing  an  un- 
usual array  of  fascinating  and  beautiful  ter- 
rain, flora  and  fauna. 

CATTLE,   FIRS,  DTTNTS.   CANTONS 

Pastoral  countryside  dotted  with  dairy 
herds  merges  magically  Into  a  "Black  Forest" 
of  towering  Douglas  flrs.  The  forest  gives  way 
to  moors,  dunes,  estuaries,  granite  headlands 
and  plunging  canyons.  California  popples 
and  lupine,  wild  roses  and  lilac  carpet  the 
slopes.  Between  the  tidelands  and  ridges  are 
creatures  ranging  from  oysters  and  elephant 
seals  to  mountain  lions,  cormorants  and 
egrets. 

But  the  name  "Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore" is  deceptive  also  In  Its  connotation  of 
a  unifled  preserve.  Its  statutory  boundary 
embraces  nearly  all  of  the  peninsula.  But  In 
reality  the  Federal  reservation  Is  still  only  a 
patchwork  of  10  scattered  parcels  of  land, 
comprising  less  than  half  the  peninsula. 

The  rest,  contemplated  as  pwirt  of  the  park, 
is  still  In  private  holdings,  the  choicest  of 
which  are  in  Imminent  danger  of  falling  un- 
der sutxlivlders'  bulldozers. 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Russell 
Train  conceded  recently  that  the  exisOng 
reservation  was  too  "fragmented  and  scat- 
tered to  be  regarded  as  efficiently  admlnls- 
trable"  and  noted  that  its  existence  had  not 
yet  been  formally  pronounced  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

NEARLY  $20  MILLION  SPENT  SO  FAR 

TTie  nation's  taxpayers  have  put  nearly 
$20-mllllon  Into  Point  Reyes.  Some  575.000 
persons  visited  the  preserve  last  year,  touring 
Its  roads,  hiking  its  50  miles  of  woodland 
trails  and  enjoying  Its  beaches.  But  the  na- 
tion still  does  not  have  an  officially  acknowl- 
edgeable  park  at  Point  Reyes. 

Why  not? 

The  answer  Is  a  tortuous  saga  of  bun- 
gling— not  so  much  by  any  Individuals  as 
by  the  system  under  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  struggling  to  catch  up  in  recre- 
ation facilities  with  the  explosive  growth 
of  population  and  urbanization. 

It  was  more  than  30  years  ago  that  Con- 
rad Wlrth,  then  director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  said  that  Point  Reyes  should 
be  a  national  park. 

The  peninsula  has  been  described  as  "an 
island  in  time."  geographically,  sociologically 
and  ecologically.  Its  mainland  edge  follows 
precisely  the  great  San  Andreas  fault. 
(When  San  Francisco  was  rocked  by  an 
earthquake  in  1906,  the  whole  peninsula 
moved  northward  20  feet.)    Tlie  peninsulas 
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most  spaciois  bay  Is  b«lleved  by  many  to  be 
the  place  ^lere  Sir  Francla  Drake  refitted 
the  Golden  Kind  In  1579. 

•KAPKD    UXBAmZATION 

In  recent  years,  because  It  conelsted  of 
only  a  few  large  landholdlnga,  the  point 
managed  to  ride  out  urbanization  although 
It  Is  only  3q  miles  north  of  San  Francisco. 
It  retained  Boost  of  the  pristine  charm  of 
the  era  wheii  its  original  Indian  Inhabitants 
greeted  earljt  explorers  from  Europe. 

The  1962  act,  excluding  from  the  park 
boundarlee  obly  a  few  peninsula  fringe  com- 
muniOes  anfl  a  state  park,  envisioned  the 
Govemmenffe  acquiring  about  half  of  the 
53,000  acres  by  purchase,  condemnation  or 
exchange,  laavlng  the  rert  with  agrarian 
owners.  J 

A  total  oi  $l4-mllllon  was  appropriated 
as  supposedly  adequate.  But  speculators 
swarmed  In  knd  land  prices  soared,  Juat  as 
has  happened  on  many  Federal  reservaUon 
projects.  I 

The  most  arltlc&l  land  exchange,  to  obtain 
the  »trategl(?aJly  situated  a.500-acre  Lake 
Ranch,  described  by  naturalists  as  a  "Jewel," 
fell  through  j  when  Gov.  Mark  Hatfield  of 
Oregon  made!  a  political  Issue  out  of  the  use 
of  Federal  tlitberland  there  In  the  trade. 

In  1966.  *5«mllllon  more  was  appropriated. 
Wltkttie  aggregate  $l9-mllllon.  the  Govem- 
-  meM-.haa  acquired  22,000  of  the  53.000 
*cre6 — In  thel  "unadmlnlstrable"  patchwork. 
It  Is  impossllile  to  traverse  all  the  segments 
without  cros4ng  private  land. 

"People  arej  always  trespassing,"  a  rancher 
said,  "letting  our  cattle  loose,  wanting  to  use 
the  bathroomt  They  don't  know  what's  park 
and  what  Isn't)." 

Mounting  l»nd  prices  and  taxes  have  shat- 
tered the  original  Idea  that  some  26,000  acres 
could  be  left  In  Its  pastoral  state,  under  pri- 
vate ownersh^.  to  complement  the  Federal 
preserve.  i 

The  probleJn  U  Illustrated  by  the  Lake 
Ranch,  which  Is  owned  by  William  A.  Sweet, 
a  pleasant,  soi't-spoken  Coos  Bay.  Ore.,  lum- 
berman. 

"It's  a  shai^ie,"  he  says.  "It  should  be  In 
Government  otwnershlp.  We've  been  trying  to 
sell  or  swap  the  ranch  with  the  Government 
for  10  years,  flut  we  Just  can't  afford  to  wait 
any  longer.  Wte  paid  about  $22,000  In  taxes 
last  year  and  took  In  about  $2,400  in  leases. 
We  Just  dontlhave  the  assets  to  continue." 
So  surveyor^  and  road  builders  have  been 
tromplng  over]  the  Lake  Ranch  laying  it  out 
in  40-acre  tracks,  which  will  go  on  the  market 
to  subdlvlders  any  day. 

Owners  of  another  2,500-acre  ranch  cover- 
ing the  whole  horthern  end  of  the  peninsula 
say  they  are  faced  with  the  same  exigency, 
near  bills  rNTHODucEo 
The  best  estimates  are  that  It  will  take 
$38-mllllon  mbre  for  the  land  purchases 
necessary  to  niund  out  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashori.  The  $57-mllllon  total  will  be 
four  times  th^  original  contemplated  cost 
There  are  eight  bipartisan  bills  before  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  the  additional  money 
But  the  prospdcts  of  getting  It  are  problem- 
atical. I 

The  House  pf  Representatives  has  Just 
voted  approprlfctlons  totaling  only  $17-mll- 
llon  for  land  acquisition  for  the  entire  na- 
tional park  sysiem  for  fiscal  year  1970,  which 
opened  last  Ju^y  i.  The  figure  U  less  than 
12  cents  for  eaih  person  in  the  country  and 
less  than  half  ^hat  is  needed  for  Point  Reyes 
alone.  The  moDey  was  earmarked  for  eight 
units  in  the  44funit  park  system,  with  none 
for  Point  ReyesJ 

The  main  rea^Bon  the  amount  was  not  big- 
ger was  that  sych  acquisition  money  has  to 
come  out  of  tht  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund,  whl^h  annually  is  divided  among 
the  states  and  peveral  Federal  agencies  The 
fund,  which  Cofigress  In  1968  said  should  be 
$200-milllon  a  year,  was  cut  back  by  the 
Nixon  Admlnlsti  atlon  to  only  $124-mUUoii  for 
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The  Point  Reyes  predicament  was  agonized 
over  by  the  Hotise  Interior  Subcommittee 
on  National  Parks  and  Recreation  at  a  hear- 
ing May  13. 

The  director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
George  B.  Hartzog  Jr.,  propounded  to  the 
subcommittee  a  "controlled  development" 
plan,  under  which  some  16,440  of  the  63.000 
acres  would  be  kept  in  private  farm  operation 
under  a  special  arrangement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  9.200  acres  would  be  sold  off 
for  residential  use  under  restrictions  "com- 
patible" with  the  park. 

Part  of  the  land  in  each  category  Is  now 
In  Federal  hands  and  part  would  be  obtained 
by  condemnation,  netting  the  Government 
a  profit  of  some  $10-mllUon. 

The  residential-use  Idea  was  rejected  by 
key  committee  members  both  on  esthetic 
grounds  and  In  the  belief  that  turning  a 
quick  profit  through  condemnation  and  re- 
sale would  be  unfair  if  not  illegal. 

Aside  from  that,  hearing  participants  con- 
cur, the  only  solution  seems  to  be  "legislative 
taking."  Under  this  procedure  Congress 
simply  declares  an  entire  area  a  national 
preserve.  In  being,  as  It  did  with  the  Na- 
tional Redwood  Park. 

Compensation  to  private  owners  Is  pegged 
at  the  land  valuation  of  that  amount,  elim- 
inating the  price  escalation  during  the  ac- 
tual takeover  period.  The  disadvantage  for 
the  Government  is  that  this  forces  appro- 
priations to  be  made  quickly,  since  Interest 
fees  to  landowners  start  running  at  the  time 
"taking"  Is  declared. 

"I  think  'legislative  taking'  Is  the  only  way 
you  can  be  assiu-ed  that  you're  going  to  wrap 
up  the  Point  Reyes  project  within  the  figures 
we  have  given  you,"  Mr.  Hartzog  told  the 
committee. 

•But,"  he  added,  "if  Mr.  Sweet  subdivides 
hU  property,  then  I  think  all  bets  are  off 
Insofar  as  our  estimates  are  concerned.  We 
will  have  opened  up  a  Pandora's  box  again  " 
Ironically,  the  Point  Reyes  crisis  peaked 
Just  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J. 
Hlckel  was  ordering  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice to  give  top  priority  to  development  of 
parks  near  big  urban  centers. 

"Time  is  of  the  essence  In  formulating  an 
action  program,"  he  said.  "Opportunities  are 
being  lost  dally  to  acquire  such  lands.  Once 
lost,  these  opportunities  can  seldom  be 
retrieved." 
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flacal  year  1970. 


Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
man  has  accomplished  what  formerly 
had  been  considered  an  impossible  feat — 
the  landing  of  two  astronauts  on  the 
moon — thoughts  turn  to  the  future  im- 
plications of  extraterrestrial  explora- 
tions. 

One  question  which  has  probably 
entered  many  minds  is  this,  if  we  have 
the  knowledge  and  technology  to  land 
two  men  on  the  moon,  why  is  It  so  diffi- 
cult to  solve  our  problems  on  earth? 
Although  we  have  successfully  reached 
the  moon;  war,  poverty,  racial  tension, 
pollution,  and  insufQcient  funds  for  edu- 
cational programs  still  exist  on  earth. 

Realizing  the  Interest  of  my  colleagues 
in  Apollo  11  and  its  meaning  for  man- 
kind, I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  on  this  subject 
which  appeared  in  the  Old  Colony  Me- 
morial, of  Plymouth,  Mass.: 


Man's  Nkzt  Step 
One  Of  the  most  remarkable  achlevemeots 
In  the  history  of  mankind  took  place  Sunday 
July  20,  as  man  first  set  foot  on  the  moon 
It  was  an  Inevitable  happening  and  Juie« 
Verne  described  such  a  Journey  in  the  lajt 
century.  His  fictional  account  of  man's  first 
trip  to  the  moon  was  somewhat  more  color- 
ful than  the  real  thing,  however,  as  have  been 
similar  accounts  since.  While  watching  the 
historic  undertaking  with  millions  of  other 
television  viewers,  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
we  weren't  seeing  a  science  fiction  morte  and 
we  almost  expected  some  strange  moon  men- 
ster  to  suddenly  appear  above  the  horizon 
The  moon  scene  was  at  least  as  good  as  a 
Plash  Gordon  film  and  the  very  knowledge 
that  we  were  seeing  It  live  gave  It  the  highest 
drama. 

We  could  have  hoped  for  a  Uttle  more 
emotion  In  the  dialogue — at  least  a  few  yeiig 
or  ylppees  when  the  ship  touched  down  We 
are  told  that  Armstrong's  heart  rate  Jumped 
considerably  but  a  good  part  of  the  conver- 
sation was  in  cold  military-like  Jargon 
There  was,  however,  plenty  of  emotion  ex- 
pressed on  earth  for  this  awesome  achieve- 
ment as  the  human  race  established  its  first 
contact  with  extraterrestrial  soil. 

Marshall  McLuban  might  say  that  man  has 
now  extended  his  nervous  system  to  Include 
the  moon  as  the  senses  of  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world  recorded  the  accom- 
plishment. 

In  an  evolutionary  sense.  It  may  be  as 
promising  as  when  the  first  amphibian 
crawled  onto  the  beach  for  the  first  time  In 
the  Devonian  age.  On  the  other  hand,  we  Just 
spent  $24  billion  to  pick  up  60  pounds  of  dirt 
and  leave  a  million  dollar  junk  pile. 

The  implications  of  the  event  were  more 
important  than  the  actual  task,  as  in  many 
things. 

This  act  could  contribute  a  good  deal 
towards  a  greater  sense  of  brotherhood,  and 
an  end  to  conflict  on  this  one  out  of  many 
planets.  We  should  now  see  ourselves  clearly 
as  earthmen  rather  than  black  or  white  or 
Americans  or  Russians.  We  are  all  on  this 
earth  together — and  we  had  better  make  the 
most  of  it. 

Now  that  we  know  we  are  technically 
able  to  explore  other  planets — a  ma.-s  flight 
IS  planned  for  sometime  after  1980 — It  might 
be  a  good  idea  to  set  our  affairs  in  order 
down  here  before  we  attempt  to  explore 
other  planets. 

A  respected  professor  of  astro-physics  from 
Boston  University  told  a  Boston  area  Rotary 
group  last  year  that  the  main  reason  for  the 
apace  program  was  not  ciu-iosity  but  to 
guarantee  the  survival  of  the  human  race. 
According  to  the  professor,  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  life  on  earth  is  de- 
stroyed by  a  nuclear  holocaust  since  we  have 
the  means  to  accomplish  that  right  now.  He 
said  that  the  colonization  of  other  planets 
Is  the  only  way  to  guarantee  our  survival. 
This  is  certainly  a  pessimistic  reason  for 
space  exploration  but  it  may  be  a  valid  one. 
It  would  appear  that  our  technological 
developments  are  unlimited.  It  Is  a  pity. 
however,  that  at  the  same  time  we  have 
hardly  changed  the  social  structure  of  man 
one  iota  in  comparison. 

It  seems  unreasonable  that  man  has  the 
power  to  reach  other  planets  but  cannot 
mend  the  problems  on  his  own  planet— and 
it  hardly  seems  fair  to  bring  these  problems 
to  the  other  planets.  Why  do  we  And  it 
easier  to  believe  In  universal  space  travel 
than  in  a  Utopian  life  here  on  earth?  If  we 
cannot  change  oiu-  social  actions  to  coincide 
with  our  scientific  achievements  then  per- 
haps we  should  keep  our  primitive  social 
system  to  ourselves,  at  least  for  a  thousand 
years  or  two.  before  we  consider  contami- 
nating other  worlds. 

A  small  beginning  might  have  been  to 
stand  a  United  Nations  flag  alongside  Old 
Glory  on  the  Moon,  and  in  future  flights— 


there's  no  stopping  them  now — it  would  be 
an  excellent  idea  to  have  participation  by 
other  nations  as  Cong.  Hastings  Keith  has 
go  commendably  suggested. 

If  man  can  take  this  giant  leap,  why  could 
he  not  also  solve  the  much  easier  and  lees 
complex  problem  of  ending  misery  and  pov- 
erty on  the  earth? 

'The  astronauts  deposited  on  the  Moon  the 
plaque  with  its  words  of  peace — which  there 
has  been  a  decided  lack  of  lately,  except  on 
the  Moon.  Perhaps  the  next  $24  billion  could 
be  spent  more  profitably  on  something 
"down  to  earth"  such  as  pecMie  or  the  elim- 
ination of  hunger,  now  that  we  have  gotten 
this  task  out  of  the  way. 
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Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  the 
United  States  has  a  construction  subsidy 
to  certain  American  ship  operators  who 
construct  their  ships  in  American  ship- 
yards, often  criticism  is  voiced  that 
foreign  shipyards  are  more  efficient. 

However,  I  think  it  should  be  known 
that  neither  our  steamship  industry  nor 
our  shipbuilding  industry  is  second  to 
foreign  competition. 

Our  costs  are  higher  because  our  liv- 
ing standards  and  labor  costs  are  hgher. 

But,  we  do  build  the  best  ships  and 
design  technically  superior  ships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  cite  just  one  ex- 
ample. Pour  American  steamship  oper- 
ators, Lykes  Lines,  Prudential  Lines,  the 
Pacific  Far  East  Line,  and  Central  Gulf 
have  adopted  the  so-called  LASH  system 
which,  in  short,  are  various  types  of  barge 
carriers.  These  new  vessels  are  designed 
to  operate  95  percent  of  the  time;  in  other 
words,  to  have  fast  turnaround  times 
with  only  little  time  in  port  and  thereby 
to  greatly  increase  efficiency  and  lower 
costs  over  conventional  freighters. 

Now,  it  appears  European  lines  intend 
to  adopt  this  technique.  Holland-America 
Line  is  ordering  vessels  of  this  new  LASH 
design. 

S.  W.  Thayer,  director,  steamship  con- 
struction, Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co., 
speaking  at  a  Maritime  Administration 
conference  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  de- 
scribed this  idea  as  a  new  system  and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  regardless  of  what  it  is  called, 
it  points  up  that  American  steamship 
lines  are  ready  and  anxious  to  carry 
American  cargoes  at  competitive  prices 
on  the  seas. 

The  following  statement  of  Mr.  Thayer 
indicates  this  determination  and  gives 
rise  to  hope  that  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine,  if  given  a  break,  will  not  be 
driven  off  the  seas. 

Mr.  Thayer's  statement  follows: 
Statement  by  Mb.  Thatek 

1.  The  present  break  bulk  ships  on  the 
North  European  rtin.  fully  loaded  with  dead- 
weight cargo,  could  carry  about  9,000  tons 
Inbound  and  9.000  tons  outbound  on  a  turn 
around  of  about  60  days  (30  days  In  port 
total  and  30  days  at  sea  total)  for  a  total 
yearly  carriage  of  about  108,000  tons  per 
year,  per  ship.  The  Lykes'  Seabee,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  carry  23,700  tons  outbound 
and  23,700  Inbound  tons  with  a  30-day  turn 
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around  (4  d^ys  In  port,  26  days  at  sea)  for  a 
total  yearly  carriage  of  568,000  tons  per  year, 
per  ship.  Thus  the  cargo  carried  on  one 
Seabee  in  a  year  Is  more  than  that  carried  on 
6  modem  break  bulk  shlpe  in  a  year  and  at 
todays  prices,  these  6  vessels  would  cost 
approximately  t80  million  as  compared  with 
the  Seabee 's  cost  of  approximately  $37 
million. 

2.  The  operating  coets,  with  regard  to  fuel, 
are  about  4  times  higher  than  the  con- 
ventional break  bulk  vessel,  which,  in  this 
particular  case  wotild  represent  a  savings  of 
about  20%  when  comparing  the  Seabee  with 
5  conventional  vessels.  With  regard  to  crew 
costs,  it  is  recognized  that  the  crew  costs  for 
a  single  Seabee,  of  necessity,  must  be  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  crew  coet  for  5  ships. 

3.  Other  fixed  costs  such  as  hull  Insurance. 
P&I  Insurance  and  the  like,  of  necessity,  will 
be  lower  for  the  single  $37  million  invest- 
ment than  they  will  for  the  5  ships,  totaling 
some  $80  million. 

4.  Charges,  such  as  pilotage,  tow  boat  and 
tug  boat  charges  will  be  considerably  reduced 
on  the  Seabee,  since  we  are  comparing  12 
round  trips  a  year  for  the  barge  carrier  as 
compared  with  30  round  trips  a  year  for  Its  5 
equivalent  break  bulk  vessels. 

5.  Port  charges  can  be  reduced  consider- 
ably if  the  vessel  does  not  tie  up  to  a  dock 
in  the  ix>rt  projjer.  but  rather  loads  and  dis- 
charges its  barges  In  an  area  outside  the 
port. 

Ptaally,  we  hope  we  have  demonstrated 
the  Lykes  idea  of  a  new  system,  and  I  must 
repeat  this  word  system,  not  ship  method  of 
transportation.  A  system  which  Is  compatible 
and  can  be  easily  integrated  with  existing 
systems  such  as  roU-on/roU-off,  contalner- 
Izatlon  and  river  transportation;  the  concept 
which  reaches  far  into  the  Interior  of  the 
United  States;  into  areas  where  ocean  trans- 
portation has  previously  been  unknown.  We 
have  nothing  but  enthusiasm  with  this  new 
idea  and  we  hope  that  In  some  small  way  it 
will  help  to  bring  back  the  superiority  of  the 
American  seagoing  transpmrtation  system 
which  was  once  the  envy  of  all  the  world. 
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Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement 
by  the  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  citing  Occidental 
Life  of  California  for  showing  "real  prog- 
ress in  improving  minority  employment." 

This  kind  of  commendation  is  certainly 
an  encouraging  example  of  how  private 
enterprise  initiative  can  help  our  Na- 
tion overcome  patterns  of  discrimina- 
tion and  lack  of  equal  job  opportunity 
now  existing  for  many  of  our  citizens 
who  are  members  of  minority  groups. 

Occidental  Life  has  also  been  com- 
mended for  its  record  of  minority  utili- 
zation by  the  Compliance  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  as  well  as  by  EEOC  Commis- 
sioners Clifford  Alexander  and  Vicente 
Ximenes  during  the  Commission's  Los 
Angeles  field  hearings  held  earlier  this 
year. 

Better  than  41  percent  of  Occidental's 
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employees  are  listed  as  being  from  the 
minority  sectors  of  Los  Angeles.  This 
includes  19  percent  Spanish-sumamed, 
15  percent  Negro,  and  6  percent  oriental. 
These  employees  comprise  53  percent  of 
the  California  insurance  firm's  clerical 
work  force,  over  23  percent  of  its  tech- 
nical force,  nearly  20  percent  of  its  pro- 
fessionals, and  over  4  percent  of  its  of- 
ficials and  managers. 

The  text  of  the  U.S.  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission's  statement, 
correcting  an  earlier  EEOC  news  release 
which  had  been  reprinted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  is  as  follows: 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission today  stated;  A  news  release  from 
EEOC,  concerning  the  Commission's  public 
hearings  in  Loe  Angeles,  inadvertently  In- 
cluded Occidental  Life  of  California  In  a 
list  of  companies  showing  a  "pattern  of  un- 
deremployment of  minorities". 

Occidental  Life  should  not  have  been  In- 
cluded in  an  undifferentiated  listing  of  em- 
ployers since  It  shovre  real  progress  in  im- 
proving minority  employment  patterns. 
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Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Mason-Dixon  Line  is.  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  famous  boundaries  in  the  United 
States  because  of  its  historic  significance. 
It  has  been  mentioned  in  songs  and 
novels  over  the  years  and  is  very  often 
referred  to  in  articles  in  the  dally  press 
as  well  as  in  private  conversation. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
existence  of  this  line  is  well  known,  com- 
paratively few  persons  know  its  exact  lo- 
cation as  the  boundary  between  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  on 
the  north  and  between  Maryland  and 
Delaware  on  the  east.  Thus,  all  of  Mary- 
land is  south  of  this  line  which  has 
existed  for  over  200  years. 

The  "Free  State"  of  Maryland  pub- 
lishes a  truly  beautiful  and  Informative 
magazine  which  proudly  bears  the  name 
of  our  State  as  the  name  of  this  periodi- 
cal. In  its  spring  1969  issue  an  excellent 
article  appeared  about  the  Mason -Dixon 
Line  which  sheds  considerable  light  on 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  border  or 
divisions  t>etween  the  North  and  the 
South.  Knowing  of  the  general  interest 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  of 
the  people  in  this  subject.  I  insert  this 
article  entitled  "A  Hard  Line  To  Follow" 
at  this  point  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord: 

A  Hard  Line  To  Follow 

(By  Jesse  F.  Oarber) 

Most  Marylanders  realize  the  Mason-Dixon 
Line  Is  a  ridgepole  across  the  State,  providing 
a  boundary  with  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 
And  most  Marylanders  recall  the  Line  bears 
the  names  of  two  English  astronomers  and 
surveyors  who  laid  out  the  boundary  to  set- 
tle the  rival  claims  of  the  Penns  and  the 
Calverts.  But  few  p>eople  realize  how  today's 
maps  might  look  had  the  claims  of  either 
Quaker  or  Cavalier  been  fully  sustained. 

The  problem  developed  because  those  in- 
volved had  limited  knowledge  of  American 
geography  as  well  as  longitude  and  latitude. 
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The  scene  wai  set  In  1600  when  King  James 
I  granted  the] London  Company,  New  World 
lands  bounded  by  four  degrees  of  latitude, 
from  the  34tl»  to  38th  parallel.  At  the  same 
time,  he  gaval  the  Plymouth  Company,  ter- 
ritory from  the  41st  to  46th  parallel.  The 
three  degrees  [in  between  the  New  England 
and  Virginia  settlements  remained  neutral 
or  common  t^rltory. 
It  didn't  ^ay  that  way  long.  In  1633, 
^ted  Lord  Baltimore  the  lands 
under  the  Fortieth  Degree  of 
And  all  the  Tract  of  that 
sing  from  the  Delaware  Bay 
by  the  degree  aforesaid,  unto 
the  true  Merldan  of  the  first  fountain  of  the 
River  of  Pattowmack  .  .  ." 

While  the  early  Maryland  settlers  were 
busy  "developing"  their  land,  William  Penn, 
also  Interested  In  land  development,  petl- 
tloned  the  Ki^g  for  land  north  of  Maryland. 
Lord  Baltimore  and  Penn  exchanged  views  on 
a  common  bdundary  and  agreed  that  the 
Susquehanna  jPort  should  be  the  northern 
boundary  of  tlie  Maryland  province.  But  for 
some  unlcnowi  reason  Penn's  actual  grant 
failed  to  Include  this.  It  stated  the  southern 
boundary  would  be  established,  "by  a  circle 
drawne  at  tw(!lve  miles  distance  from  New 
Castle  Northwirds,  and  Westwards  unto  the 
beginning  of  tie  fortieth  degree  of  Northern 
"  Latitnde:  and  then  by  a  streight  line  West- 
wards, to  th(  limltt  of  Longitude  men- 
coned.  .  .  ." 

Two  difflcu  ties  Immediately  developed. 
FHrst.  It  is  Imiosslble  to  draw  the  described 
circle  and  have  It  reach  the  40th  degree  of 
latitude.  There  was  also  the  question  of  Just 
what  is  a  degi  ee  of  latitude.  Apparently,  it 
was  not  an  Imftginary  line  as  we  tbinli:  of  It, 
but  a  69 V2  mllfe  wide  band  between  two  lati- 
tudes. As  far  ail  Lord  Baltimore's  charter  was 
concerned  thi^  caused  no  problem.  It  Indi- 
cated the  landi  \  lying  under  the  40th  parallel 
were  his.  But  Mr.  Penn  preferred  to  inter- 
pret bis  chartei '  as  giving  him  the  lands  north 
of  the  39th. 

The  issue  was  further  confused  when  it 
was  found  tha:  the  map  in  use  was  in  error. 
The  40th  parallel  actually  belonged  about  12 
miles  farther  north,  placing  It  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  site  of  Philadelphia.  The  two  sides 
tried  to  re;;olvr  their  differences  through  a 
series  of  meetings.  The  more  they  met,  the 
more  the  situation  deteriorated.  Penn  in- 
formed some  citizens  in  Maryland's  Cecil  and 
Baltimore  couatles  that  they  belonged  to 
Pennsylvania  a  tid  should  no  longer  pay  taxes 
to  Maryland.  1  n  return  Lord  Baltimore  or- 
dered the  reslc  ents  of  Marcus  Hook  to  stop 
paying  taxes  tc  Penn.  Something  of  a  stand- 
off developed. 

To  protect  tl  elr  Interests,  both  proprietors 
encouraged  the  settlement  of  German  farm- 
ers In  the  disputed  border  regions,  for  they 
had  the  reputation  of  "staying  put"  and 
would  help  esti  ibllsh  land  claims. 

The  Quaker  Penns  were  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  encoi:  raging  settlement  of  Germans 
in  the  border  a  -ea  and  two  leading  Maryland 
partisans  tried  to  disperse  them. 

Capt.  John  Ciarlton,  in  the  service  of  Lord 
Baltimore,  carr:  ed  out  the  eviction  of  52  Ger- 
man settlers  from  what  is  now  a  section  of 
York  County  in  southern  Pennsylvania.  Al- 
though the  gr(  up  had  settled  under  Mary- 
land tenure,  huving  been  given  transporta- 
tion and  grants  of  land,  they  renounced 
Maryland  authcrlty  in  1736  and  declared  they 
belonged  to  Pei  tnsylvania.  They  were  evicted 
and  Captain  CI:  arlton  gained  control  of  their 
property. 

A  more  activs  Maryland  partisan  was  Col. 
Thomas  Cresap,  who  settled  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Susquetanna  River  in  1732  and  two 
years  later  tried  to  'annex"  the  land  of  a 
neighbor.  When  his  German  neighbors  re- 
nounced Maryli  nd  authority,  Cresap  took  an 
active  part  In  '  rylng  to  reclaim  their  lands 
for  Maryland.  His  York  County  home  became 
a  fort  and  ralliring  point  for  Maryland  of- 
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ficlals  who  sought  to  enforce  their  laws  and 
to  collect  Maryland  taxes. 

Eventually  Colonel  Cresap  was  arrested  by 
a  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  sheriff's 
posse  and  imprisoned  In  Philadelphia.  There 
he  maddened  his  captors  by  praising  Phil- 
adelphia as  the  fairest  city  "In  all  of  Mary- 
land." 

A  Maryland  delegation  demanded  his  re- 
lease and  finally  his  plight  was  referred  to  the 
King  who  ordered  his  freedom. 

Confusion  over  the  actual  proprietor 
caused  numerous  ofher  contentions  in  the 
disputed  territory. 

When  tenants  refused  to  pay  rents  or  taxes, 
sheriffs  and  armed  posses  tried  to  enforce  the 
"law,"  which  often  resulted  in  bloodshed,  re- 
prisals, burning  of  homesteads  and  all  the 
Incidents  of  border  warfare.  This  state  of 
hostility  sometimes  caused  Incidents  involv- 
ing the  Indians,  and  probably  contributed  in 
some  measure  to  excesses  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War. 

Possibly  it  is  only  coincidence,  but  the 
establishment  of  the  Mason-Oixon  Line  gen- 
erally coincided  with  the  end  of  the  Indian 
disputes. 

The  Marylanders  called  the  Pennsylva- 
nlans  "quaking  cowards,"  acknowledging 
Penn's  pacifist  Quaker  religion,  and  the 
Pennsylvanlans  called  their  southern  neigh- 
bors "hominy  gentry,"  mocking  the  titles  of 
the  successive  Lords  Baltimore. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  Penn  gave  his 
attention  to  another  aspect  of  the  problem. 
Susfjectlng  his  colony  might  not  have  an 
outlet  to  the  sea,  he  persuaded  his  friend, 
the  Duke  of  York,  to  grant  him  land  on  the 
west  shore  of   the  Delaware  River. 

The  Duke  had  taken  the  land  from  the 
Dutch  in  1674  and  appeared  to  have  title. 
Lord  Baltimore  had  tried  to  establish  control 
over  the  area  by  encouraging  settlement,  but 
with  little  success. 

This  was  disquieting  to  hotd  Baltimore, 
for  in  this  case  personal  friendship  counted 
for  more  than  royal  ties.  With  the  Duke  of 
York  about  to  become  King  of  England,  the 
Calvert  claim  to  Delaware  didn't  appear  too 
strong. 

Eventually  Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore  met 
at  New  Castle.  Baltimore  Insisted  on  the 
40th  parallel  as  his  northern  boundary  and 
Penn  offered  to  buy  land  to  give  his  province 
an  outlet  to  the  Chesapeake,  but  was  re- 
buffed. 

The  dispute  was  referred  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Royal  Plantations.  Their  1686  de- 
cision appeared  to  fix  Maryland's  northern 
bcv.ndarv  as  the  40th  parallel  and  split  the 
Eastern  Shore  area  that  was  under  question. 
Under  King  William  in  both  proprietors 
"lost"  their  colonies,  which  were  restored 
later  to  their  heirs,  who  revived  the  bound- 
arv  disputes. 

Eventually,  given  a  royal  shove  to  adjust 
their  differences,  the  proprietors  agreed  on  a 
temporary  line  In  1732.  The  agreement  pro- 
vided for  a  line  due  west  from  Penwlck  Is- 
land to  the  midpoint  of  the  peninsula  from 
which  another  line  would  run  tangent  to 
a  circle  12  miles  from  New  Castle  and  a 
meridian  from  the  tangent  point  would  run 
due  north  to  a  point  on  the  parallel  lying 
15  miles  south  of  Philadelphia.  This  agree- 
ment would  divide  the  upper  part  of  the 
peninsula  between  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware bays,  giving  the  Penns  the  eastern 
half  which  later  became  Delaware.  The 
agreement  also  fixed  the  east-west  bound- 
ary on  the  parallel  15  miles  south  of  Phila- 
delphia and  disallowed  Cresap's  old  claim 
that  Philadelphia  was  in  Maryland. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  establish 
the  line  couldn't  agree  on  the  center  or  size 
of  the  New  Castle  circle.  Instead  of  resolving 
the  matter  they  signed  a  statement  to  the  ef- 
fect that  they  could  not  reach  an  agreement. 
The  King  decided  to  do  what  the  commis- 
sioners could  not  and  ordered  a  line  estab- 
lished that  was  very  close  to  the  1732  agree- 
ment. Neither  side  was  satisfied  and  both 
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pushed  the  Crown  for  a  more  beneficial  decl- 
sion. 

Part  of  the  problem  was  resolved  when  it 
was  decreed  that  the  New  Castle  circle  with 
a  radius  of  12  miles  would  have  its  center 
in  the  town. 

After  more  disagreements,  the  commis- 
sioners accepted  the  line  run  from  Penwlck 
Island  to  Chesapeake  Bay  and  fixed  its  mid- 
point in  1760.  They  then  attempted  to  estab- 
lish the  line  from  the  midi>oint  to  the  New 
Castle  circle.  After  making  and  correcting 
several  errors  they  were  about  to  complete 
the  tangent  line  when  both  sides  agreed  to 
bring  in  more  competent  personnel. 

Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon  were 
hired  to  run  the  actual  line  and  arrived  In 
late  1763  to  make  preparations  for  tbe 
survey,  which  began  in  early  1764. 

Both  men  were  uniquely  qualified  for  their 
task.  Each  was  a  trainee  of  the  Astronomers 
Royal  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory. 

In  1761,  Just  prior  to  coming  to  America, 
they  had  been  sent  by  the  Royal  Society  to 
sail  to  Sumatra  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  meas- 
ure the  transit  of  the  planet  Venus  across 
the  disc  of  the  Sun.  Their  vessel  was  running 
behind  schedule  so  they  stopped  at  Cape 
Town  to  make  their  astronomical  observa- 
tions. 

Shortly  after  returning  to  England  they 
were  engaged  by  the  proprietors  of  the  two 
colonies.  Their  work  continued  until  early 
1768  and  included  surveying,  cutting  brush 
and  timber  to  clear  a  24-foot  vista  for  the 
monument  stones,  resurveylng  the  trans- 
peninsular  and  tangent  lines  and  negotiating 
with  the  Indians  for  permission  to  continue 
westward  from  the  Cumberland  Valley. 

The  proprietors  shared  the  $75,000  cost  of 
the  boundary  operation  but  had  only  a  few 
years  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  peace  brought 
about  by  the  settlement.  Seven  years  after 
the  boundary  was  established  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  broke  and  the  principle  of  owner- 
ship by  royal  grant  was  set  aside. 

Although  the  Mason-Dixon  Line  is  called 
a  compromise  by  most  historians,  it  appears 
most  of  the  compromising  was  done  by  the 
Marylanders  and  the  Penns  came  out  ahead. 
One  of  the  more  moderate  views  expressed 
by  a  Maryland  partisan  came  from  Colonel 
Cresap  who  wrote,  "The  Lords  Baltimore  in 
their  disputes  with  the  Penns  .  .  .  had  long 
and  deep  heads  to  contend  with  and  did  not 
get  their  full  rights." 

When  the  boundary  was  settled  the  dis- 
putes were  forgotten,  only  to  reappear  when 
the  Mason-Dixon  Line  became  the  freedom 
boundary  sought  by  Seeing  slaves. 

Although  slaves  were  sold  in  Franklin 
County.  Pennsylvania  as  late  as  1828  many 
Pennsylvanlans  offered  haven  to  escapees  on 
the  Underground  Railroad.  At  the  same  time 
many  Marylanders  were  active  as  .slave 
catchers. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  the  course 
of  the  Civil  War  had  the  boundary  line  been 
shifted  19  miles  to  the  north.  Chambersburg. 
In  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania,  might 
have  been  spared  Its  1864  firing  by  the  Con- 
federates since  It  was  burned  In  retaliation 
for  Union  burnings  In  Virginia. 

It's  doubtful  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg 
would  have  been  fought  on  southern  soil  for 
General  Lee  sought  to  make  a  stand  in  the 
North. 

For  most  people  today,  the  line  belongs  to 
history  even  though  It  still  exists.  Since  pri- 
vate property  blocks  access  to  most  portions. 
few  people  have  ever  seen  a  Mason-Dixon 
marker,  which  may  not  be  such  a  terrible 
thing  since  it  has  served  to  protect  the  mark- 
ers from  vandalism.  Not  all  have  escaped 
damage,  however.  Some  are  chipped  or  worn 
by  the  elements.  Others  are  broken  off,  buried 
in  land  fills  or  submerged  behind  dams. 

Despite  Its  present  condition  or  true  his- 
torical significance,  the  Mason-Dlxon  Line 
will  surely  remain  as  an  artificial  division  as 
long  as  writers  refer  to  the  North  and  the 
South. 
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MR.  NIXON'S  FIRST  6  MONTHS 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  13,  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woiild  Uke 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagxies  to 
an  evaluation  of  the  first  6  months  of 
the  Nixon  administration  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  editorial  column 
of  the  Standard-Times  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 

This  perceptive  newspaper  points  out 
that  the  President  has  focused  his  at- 
tention on  foreign  affairs  during  his  first 
6  months  in  office,  and  I  think  ^e  all 
must  agree  that  the  results  have  been 
promising.  Mr.  Nixon  has  renewed  our 
ties  with  our  European  allies,  he  has  re- 
cently returned  from  a  successful  tour 
of  Asia,  and  most  importantly,  he  has 
made  significant  progress  toward  end- 
ing the  war  in  Vietnam. 

On  the  domestic  front,  the  paper  points 
out  that  the  administration  is  making 
progress  in  the  battle  against  inflation— 
and  has  recommended  a  revolutionary 
approach  to  public  assistance.  While 
there  is  much  more  that  must  be  done 
before  our  domestic  problems  are  brought 
under  control.  Mr.  Nixon  has  succeeded 
in  restoring  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  Presidency.  One  can- 
not help  but  feel  that  Mr.  Nixon  will 
accomplish  a  great  deal  if  the  pattern 
of  his  first  6  months  continues. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  include 
the  editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Mr.  Nixon's  Pihst  6  Months  « 
In  his  inaugural.  President  Nlxon  prom- 
ised a  low-key,  low  volimie  administratlpn 
aspiring  to  modest  managerial  competence, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  first  six  month*  In 
office,  this  Is  approximately  the  image  /that 
has  emerged. 

Opponents  criticize  him  for  indedalon;  pro- 
ponents praise  his  cautious  deliberatioi\  and 
pragmatism.  Meanwhile,  poUs  show  \th« 
President's  popularity  has  Increased  greatly 
since  Ills  halr's-breath  election,  in  part  be- 
cause this  summer  is  cooler,  and  shorter  than 
last. 
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Instead  of  violence  In  the  streets,  Apollo 
ll's  breath-taking  success  has  captured  Page 
1,  boosted  American  pride,  and  generated 
new  talk  of  better  understanding  on  earth. 
Mr  Nixon's  global  tour,  enhanced  by  the 
US.  moon-landing,  was  a  personal  success, 
no  matter  whether  it  produces  much  or  little. 
His  receptions  were  enthusiastic;  his  manner 
vigorous;  hU  remarks  temperate,  and  the 
aura  of  the  trip  was  such  as  to  make  Ameri- 
cans— wiio  have  been  much  given  to  self- 
criticism  In  recent  years — think  somewhat 
better  of  themselves. 

His  administration  is  not  exciting,  bold,  or 
daring,  nor  has  It  negotiated  Impressively 
with  the  opposition  Congress.  U  prolonged, 
this  might  be  harmful;  yet  to  this  moment. 
It  has  produced  a  pause  that  many  Ameri- 
cans find  welcome  In  the  wake  of  a  several- 
year  period  of  escalating  war,  spiraling  in- 
flation, assassination,  world  tension,  and  un- 
paralleled domestic  friction. 

Clearly,  the  President  has  established  two 
top  priorities— ending  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  curbing  inflation. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  he  has  brought 
about  the  withdrawal  of  some  U.S.  troops, 
has  lowered  Intensity  of  the  war  effort,  and 
prodded  Saigon  Into  a  position  of  greater 
political  fiexlblllty,  all  of  which  ought  to  help 
the  peace  efforts  in  Paris. 

His  efforts  to  make  the  dollar  worth  more 
have  included  a  federal  budget  reduction, 
tighter  watch  on  government  spending  prac- 
tices, limited  extension  of  the  surtax,  and  a 
serious  effort  to  prune  unnecessary  military 
and  space  programs,  as  well  as  to  halt  Penta- 
gon cost  overruns  and  blank-check  weapon 
buying. 

His  administration,  at  least  insofar  as  its 
first  six  months  have  not  contributed  to 
massive  increases  In  federal  spending,  can 
also  take  certain  pride  in  announcing  the 
first  budget  surplus  since  1960. 

The  President  thus  far  has  demonstrated 
more  boldness  and  initiative  in  foreign  affairs 
than  in  home  affairs. 

He  iias  called  for  a  revitalization  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  deline- 
ated a  new  Asia  policy  that  tells  Asians  we 
will  not  abandon  them,  but  they  must  help 
themselves;  Indicated  he  desires  to  bring 
Communist  China  into  the  family  of  nations, 
and  moved  toward  accommodation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  that  would  seek  a  strategic 
arms  race  curb  and  development  of  ma- 
chinery to  control  crises  involving  the  super- 
powers. 

To  some  degree,  as  yet  not  clear  to  the 
general  public,  these  efforts  have  won  friend- 
ly signals  from  Moscow,  Peking.  Europe,  and 


perhaps  even  Hanoi.  The  Soviets  especially 
seem  to  understand  and  to  accept  Mr.  Nlxon 
as  a  practical  politician. 

The  President  seems  to  be  thinking  about 
a  foreign  policy  that  will  reflect  the  long- 
range  view  and,  in  the  words  of  Democratic 
Majority  Leader  Mansfield,  insure  that  we  do 
"not  become  captive  to  the  shifts  and  turns 
of  the  moment."  Insofar  as  this  will  help  us 
to  avoid  crises  such  as  Cuba  and  Vietnam, 
the  American  public  undoubtedly  hopes  he 

His  home  front  efforts  have  been  princi- 
pally in  the  direction  of  assessing  and  re- 
organizing existing  projects.  It  may  be  that 
his  hesitancy  in  moving  forward  with  urban 
action.  Job  training  and  health  programs 
stems  from  two  factors:  (a)  The  need  of 
overhauling  Great  Society  programs  that 
failed  to  help  the  poor  because  of  loose 
administration  and  Inadequate  planning,  and 
(b)  We  do  not  yet  know  how  much  halting 
inflation  vrtll  cost  In  unemployment  and  this 
is  certainly  important  to  any  new  social 
welfare  program. 

He  has  made  mistakes  at  home,  in  our  view, 
among  Ihem  calling  for  antiballlstlc  missile 
deployment;  permitting  a  more  benign  at- 
titude toward  the  South  In  civil  rights  law 
enforcement;  rejected  Dr.  John  H.  Knowles 
as  assistant  HEW  secretary;  blocking  the 
nomination  of  Franklin  A.  Long  as  head  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation— an  error 
Mr  Nlxon  admitted— and  catering  to  party 
conservatives  by  finding  a  high-salaried  Job 
for  Otto  Otepka. 

The  President  has  not  yet  done  much  to 
heal  divisions  among  Americans,  an  effort  to 
which  he  is  pledged.  While  moderates  and 
liberals  within  his  administration  struggle 
for  dominance,  and  It  cannot  be  seen  yet 
who  is  vrtnnlng.  restive  liberals  believe  we 
must  have  a  rapid  overhaul  of  national 
priorities  to  avoid  major  domestic  upheaval 
and  racial  conflict. 

Time  undoubtedly  will  add  substance  to 
their  case;  at  the  moment,  most  Americans 
appear  to  accept  the  fact  that  halting  the 
Vietnam  war  and  stopping  the  Inflation  spiral 
will  take  more  undivided  presidential  lime. 

Eventually,  Mr.  Nlxon  must  do  something 
more  about  the  fact  that  the  middle  class 
of  Americans  feels  overtaxed  and  the  poor 
classes  feel  neglected. 

At  the  moment,  he  may  be  accepting  Jeffer- 
son's advice  that  "great  innovations  should 
not  be  forced  on  slender  majorities,'  and  a 
majority  larger  than  that  which  elected  him 
seems  willing  to  go  along  with  the  President  s 
interpretation  of  his  mandate. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Jack  P.  Lowndes,  pastor,  Me- 
morial Baptist  Church,  Arlington,  Va., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

"Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance 
of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake."—l  Peter 
2:  13. 

Accept  our  thanks.  O  God,  for  all  that 
this  land  has  given  us.  Realizing  that 
Thou  has  provided  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  human  family,  help  us  to  do 
our  part  that  all  may  share  in  this 
abimdance  and  none  go  hungry  or  be 
enslaved.  Keep  us  aware  of  all  who  are 
in  need,  near  and  far. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  reign  of  law 
established  among  us  by  Thy  faithful 
servants.  Lead  those  who  now  have  re- 
sponsibility for  making  and  enforcing 
laws  that  we  with  Thy  help  might  make 


it  safely  through  the  troubled  waters  of 
our  time. 

Help  us  by  our  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions  to  extend  reverence  for  the  laws 
that  will  bring  a  united  society  and  a 
world  of  peace. 

Our  prayer  is  in  the  name  of  Thee, 
our  Lord,  to  whom  we  yield  final 
obedience.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  August  13.  1969,  vras  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  armovmced 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

HR  11235.  An  act  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bUls  and  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  tiUes,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  rt- 
quested : 

S  40.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  modify  the  operation  of  the 
Kortes  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project. 
Wyoming,  for  fishery  conservation; 

8.73.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  and  exchange 
of  Isolated  tracts  of  tribal  land  on  the  Rose- 
bud Sioux  Indian  Reservation,  S.  Dak."; 
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S.  74.  An  kct  to  place  In  truat  status  cer- 
tain lands  *n  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  In- 
dian Reservation  In  North  and  South  Dakota; 
S.  204.  Anj  act  to  amend  the  Indian  Long- 
Term  Leaslnjg  Act; 

S.  310  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owne4  lands  are  held  by  the  United 
States  In  tnist  for  the  Indiana  of  the  Pueblo 
of  Laguna: 

S.  404.  Ani  act  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion and  Improvement  of  a  certain  road  on 
the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation; 

S.  775.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  shall '  hold  certain  lands  In  trust  for 
the  Three  AflUlated  Tribes  of  the  Port  Bert- 
hold  Reservadlon.  N.  Dak.; 

S.  921.  Anj  act  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owne*  land  Is  held  by  the  United 
States  In  tn^t  for  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe  of  th^  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Res- 
ervation;       I 

3.  1609.  An(  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Augus* 
9.  1955,  to  Authorize  longer  term  leases  of 
Indian  land4  located  outside  the  boundaries 
of  Indian  reservations  In  New  Mexico; 

S.  176«.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  Judgment  recovered  by  the  Con- 
federated SaUah  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  Plat- 
head  Reservnion,  Mont..  In  paragraph  II 
docket  numbered  50233,  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,' 
and  for  other  purposes; 

3..2000.  An  act  to  establish  the  Lyndon  B. 
Jobaaon  National  Historic  Site; 

3.  2540.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 


ness Investment  Act  of  1958; 

S.  2593.   An  act   to  exclude  executive  offi- 
cers  and    managerial    personnel   of   Western 
Hemisphere   puslnesses   from   the  numerical 
"  Western  Hemisphere  Immlgra- 


llmltatlon  of 
tlon 
3.  2815.   An 


the  Independent  Offices  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1969,  the  House  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  on  August  11.  1909,  approved  the 
following  prospiectuses : 

Area  of  Presno,  California:  Treasury  De- 
partment, Internal  Revenue  Service  Auto- 
matic DaU  Processing  Center   (Lease). 

Detroit.  Michigan:  Treasury  Department, 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  National  Data  Cen- 
ter (Lease),  with  an  amendment  that  the 
prospectus  be  hereby  approved  subject  to  the 
condition  that  the  faculty  leased  pursuant 
to  said  prospectus  be  located  within  the  city 
limits  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Vicinity  of  Port  Monmouth,  New  Jersey: 
Army  Electronics  Command  and  Army  Mate- 
riel Command  (Lease). 

Suffolk  County,  Long  Island,  New  York: 
Treasiiry  Department,  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Automatic  Data  Processing  Center 
(Lease). 

Memphis,  Tennessee:  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Internal  Revenue  Service  Automatic 
Data  Processing  Center  (Lease). 

Miami,  Plortda:  Poet  Office  and  Courthouse 
(Alteration). 

San  Angelo,  Texas:  Post  Office,  Courthouse 
and  Federal  Office  Building  (Report  of  Build- 
ing Project  Survey) . 
Sincerely, 

Okoboe  H.  Faixok, 

Chairman. 


September  3,  19 eg 


of  the  11th  District  of  Indiana,  has  on 
last  Sunday  suffered  an  untimely  death 

Don  and  I  disagreed  on  several  issues 
includhig  which  of  us  should  be  elected 
to  the  88th  Congress.  That  disagreement 
was  resolved  In  his  reelection  to  a  second 
term  from  which  he  voluntarily  retiron 
in  1964.  ^ 

In  this  age  of  far  too  much  compla- 
cency and  indifference,  Don  Bruce  made 
a  useful,  commendable,  and  sincere  con- 
tribution 'M  the  marketplace  of  ideas 
without  which  democracy  cannot  work 

His  death  at  48  Is  tragic.  And  I  am 
sure  the  House  joins  in  the  sympathy  of 
the  Indiana  delegation  for  his  lovely 
wife,  Hope,  and  his  son.  Don,  and  daueh. 
ter.  Patricia. 


FORD  MOTOR  CO.  ANNOUNCES 
REDUCED  WARRANTY  PERIOD 


act  to  amend  section  4(c)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  and  sections  302  and 
304  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958;  and 

S.J.  Res.  a  J.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  the  Elsenhower  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and 
for  other  pur]>oses. 


SUMMONS  FOR  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
APPEAR  BEFORE  THE  US  DIS- 
TRICT COURT  FOR  THE  EASTERN 
DISTRICTt  OF  MICHIGAN 


The  SPE 
ficial  capacity 
has  been 
by  the  U.S 
em  District 
the   case   of 
V.   Richard 
and  the  U.S 
f  civil  action 

Under  the 
the  Chair  is 


lAtiER. 


ser  .^ed 


jf. 


summons 
House,  the 
involved.  Th^ 
the  matter 
body. 


The  Chair,  in  his  of- 

as  Speaker  of  this  House, 

with  a  summons  issued 

District  Court  for  the  East- 

of  Michigan  to  appear  in 

Thomas    W.   Jo-nes   et   al. 

Nixon,  James  M.  Hare, 

House  of  Representatives 

Mo.  33037). 

precedents  of  the  House. 

Unable  to  comply  with  this 

wiJiout   the   consent   of   the 

privileges  of  the  House  being 

Chair,  therefore,  submits 

the  consideration  of  this 


fcr 


The  SPE 
the  following 
chairman  of 
Works;  which 
the  Committee 


Hon.  John  W. 
Speaker  of  the 
The  Capitol, 
Washington,  D 

Dear  Mk. 
slons  of  the  Pukllc 


COMMUNICATION         FROM  THE 

CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

;Ai:ER 


laid  before  the  House 

communication  from  the 

the  Committee  on  Public 

was  read  and  referred  to 

on  Appropriations: 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON    PUBLIC    WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Public 
Works;  which  was  read,  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

Auonsr  12. 1969. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
The  Speaker, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  has  approved 
the  work  plans  transmitted  to  you  which 
were  referred  to  this  committee.  The  work 
plans  Involved  are  the  following: 

executive   communication   no.   896,   APPROVED 
AUGUST  11,  1969 

Ohio:  Pine  Creek  -vatershed. 

Oklahoma:  Pryor  Creek  watershed. 

New  Mexico:  Sibley,  Oreen,  Jaraloea  and 
Candler  Arroys  watershed. 

Kansas :  Lyons  Creek  watershed. 

Maryland :  Plney  Run  watershed. 

Mississippi :  Upper  Leaf  River  watershed. 

Texas :  Lakevlew  watershed. 

Arkansas :  Lower  Trl-County  watershed. 

New  York:  Newtown  Hoffman  Creeks 
watershed. 

Arkansas :  Upper  Tri-County  watershed. 

Maine:  Vlolette  Stream  watershed. 

Pennsylvania:  Jacobs  Creek  watershed. 

Georgia:  John's  Creek  watershed. 

Arkansas :  Des  Arc  Bayou  watershed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oeorgk  H.  Fallon, 

Chairman. 


1  dcCORMACK, 

.  touse. 


August  21, 1969. 


.'7. 
Spemcer 


Pursuant  to  the  provl- 
BuUdlngs  Act  of  1959  and 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
DONALD  C.  BRUCE 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Donald  C. 
Bruce,  my  predecessor  as  Representative 


<Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  an- 
nounced last  Friday  by  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  that  its  warranty  coverage  beginning 
with  1970  models  wiU  be  reduced  to  a 
flat  12-month  warranty  on  all  factory 
caused  defects  in  the  car  regardless  of 
mileage.  It  is  also  reported  that  the  com- 
pany will  provide  Ford  purchasers'  ad- 
justments and  services  during  the  first 
90  days  after  purchase. 

Prospective  car  buyers  have  every 
reason  to  be  irate  at  the  effort  to  increase 
prices  by  reducing  the  outlays  for  war- 
ranty  which  were  included  in  the  prices 
of  last  year  and  for  previous  years. 

Except  for  the  price  increase  factor 
few  automobile  owners  will  complain 
about  the  "retreat  from  warranty."  To 
all  but  the  most  patient  and  persever- 
ing the  automobile  warranty  has  been  a 
"myth  of  assurance."  What  value  is  a 
warranty  if  you  have  to  present  your 
automobile  at  the  agency  garage  no  later 
than  8:10  a.m.  to  get  repair  work  done? 
What  good  is  a  warranty  if  getting  the 
work  done  requires  the  loss  of  a  car  for 
day  after  day  of  procrastination? 

Last  Monday,  I  drove  up  for  service 
at  a  very  large  official  Ford  agency  in 
nearby  Virginia.  At  8:40  a.m.  when  I 
arrived,  the  service  department  was 
closed,  "filled  for  the  day."  Only  the 
early  bird  with  several  other  cars  has  a 
chance  for  service.  The  next  day  I  ap- 
peared at  8:15  a.m.  and  waited  patiently 
in  line  until  8:50  a.m.,  when  I  was  told 
that  the  quota  for  that  day  was  filled.  I 
gave  up  in  despair  and  had  my  repairs 
made  at  a  neighborhood  service  station. 
This  will  be  my  plan  from  here  on  in. 
When  the  work  becomes  too  complex  for 
the  neighborhood  gas  station  repair- 
man. I  will  dispose  of  my  automobile. 

Automobile  warranties  have  absolutely 
no  value  unless  necessary  repair  can  be 
made  under  reasonable  circumstances. 
Factory-authorized  service  agencies 
which  cannot  provide  this  service  should 
suffer  a  withholding  of  their  franchise 
privilege.  Perhaps  the  time  has  arrived 
for  the  automobile  industry  to  francliise 
authorized  automobile  repairmen  and 
let  the  car  buyer  make  his  choice  of  a 
new  car  from  a  catalog. 
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TO  AMEND  THE  OLDER  AMERICANS 
ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  11235)  to 
amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  4,  line  12,  after  "title."  Insert: 
"Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  June  30,  1971.  but  not 
expended  because  a  State  did  not  have  au- 
thority under  State  law  to  expend  such 
funds,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  shall  remain  available  as  pro- 
vided in  such  paragraph." 

Page  5,  after  line  16,  Insert: 

•'(4)  In  any  case  In  which  a  State  does 
not  have  authority  under  State  law  to  ex- 
pend the  full  amount  of  Its  allotment  under 
this  subsection  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970.  the  amount  of  such  aUotment 
which  the  Secretary  determines  the  State  did 
not  have  such  authority  to  expend  during  a 
part  of  that  fiscal  year  shall  remain  avail- 
able to  such  State  until  June  30.  1971,  sub- 
ject to  reallotment  after  June  30,  1970,  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  except  as  provided 
by  the  following  sentence.  In  any  case  In 
which  a  State  does  not  have  authority  under 
State  law  to  expend  the  full  amount  of  Its 
allotment  under  this  subsection.  Including 
any  amount  available  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  the  amount  of  such  allot- 
ment which  the  Secretary  determines  the 
State  did  not  have  such  authority  to  expend 
during  a  part  of  that  fiscal  year  shall  remain 
available  to  such  State  until  June  30.  1972, 
subject  to  reallotment  after  June  30.  1971.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 

(c)  of  this  section." 
Page    5.   line    19,   after   "required"   Insert 

■■'""  ..     ^ 

Page  5.  line  20.  after  "(a)"  Insert     and 

(il)  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  paragraph 

(4)   of  subsection  (b)". 

Page  6.  line  2.  strike  out  "the"  where  It  ap- 
pears  the  first  time   and   Insert   "any" 

Page  6,  line  2,  strike  out  "original". 

Page  6,  line  3,  strike  out  "was"  and  Insert 
■is" 

Page  13,  line  15,  after  "the"  Insert  "new". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, would  the  gentleman  be  kind 
enough  to  explain  the  reference  to 
"slightly  crossing  the  poverty  line"? 
Would  the  gentleman  please  explain  how 
this  operates?  What  is  the  formula  for 
"slightly  crossing  the  poverty  line"? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  wUl  yield,  first  let  me  state 
that  the  authorization  in  this  bill  is  the 
same  as  in  the  bill  which  originally 
passed  the  House — that  is  $252  million 
for  3  years.  In  answer  to  the  question 
posed  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  it  is 
contemplated  that  there  will  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  compensation  of  foster 
grandparents  by  reason  of  social  security 
increases.  It  is  contemplated  that,  if  they 
receive  $200.  $300  or  $400  In  excess  of 
the  $3,000  poverty  figure — as  will  be  the 
case  in  certain  States— their  participa- 


tion   In   the   program   should   not   be 
terminated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  turning  point  Is  $300 
or  $400,  approximately ;  Is  this  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  must  state  to  the 
gentleman  that  under  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  Commissioner  on  Aging 
will  make  this  determination.  I  know 
that  none  of  us  would  want  to  terminate 
program  participation  because  the  pov- 
erty level  m  New  York  City  may  not  be 
the  same  as  It  Is  In  eastern  Kentucky. 
Even  If  It  wait  $600  or  $800  more  than 
the  $3,000  figure,  I  would  think  this 
would  be  a  reasonable  determination 
which  could  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner on  Aging. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  are  certain 
cases  in  which  $600  or  $800  would  mean 
as  much  to  an  individual  in  Kentucky 
or  Iowa  as  it  would  In  New  York;  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  Is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. But  I  think  under  the  circum- 
stances we  win  have  to  leave  this  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Commissioner  on 
Aging. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman's  com- 
mittee will  give  proper  oversight  to  this 
question;  will  It  not? 

Mr.  PE21KINS.  Yes,  we  will  do  our  best. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPELAKEH.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


REQUEST  TO  CONSIDER  H.R.  13194, 
INSURED  STUDENT  LOAN  EMER- 
GENCY AMENDMENTS,  1969,  UN- 
DER SUSPENSION-OF-THE-RULES 
PROCEDURE    ON    MONDAY    NEXT 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday  next 
after  the  conclusion  of  all  other  regularly 
scheduled  business,  it  may  be  in  order 
to  caU  up  the  bill,  HJl.  13194,  the  so- 
called  guaranteed  student  loan  legisla- 
tion— and  I  say  Monday  next  because 
many  Members  are  not  back  here  and  I 
feel  that  all  Members  would  like  to  be 
here  and  vote  on  the  bill — and  I  make 
the  unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
bill  come  up  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  that  insofar  as  I  am 
concerned  the  gentleman  has  a  very  quick 
remedy  for  the  situation  in  which  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  finds 
itself.  If  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
will  amend  his  request  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  called  up 
and  considered  next  Monday,  with  con- 
sideration in  the  House  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  and  the  bUl  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point.  I,  for  one.  will  have 
no  objection  to  that  request.  Otherwise. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  object  to  the  present 


request  of  the  gentleman  to  call  the  bill 
up  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  re- 
spond by  stating  that  I  can  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  viewpoint  but  If  this  bill 
were  to  be  open  for  amendment,  student 
unrest  amendments  imdoubtedly  would 
be  tied  to  this  most  important  legislation. 
This  would  seriously  jeopardize  final  en- 
actment of  the  legislation.  I  do  not  want 
in  any  way  to  jeopardize  this  legislation 
which  Is  absolutely  necessary. 

If  my  good  friend  from  Iowa  continues 
to  object,  consideration  of  the  bill  will 
have  to  be  postponed  for  1  week  and 
come  up  on  the  regular  suspension  day 
on  the  15th  of  September. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  has  his  remedy.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  surely  does  not 
want  to  deny  the  House  the  opportunity 
to  work  Its  win  upon  this  legislation;  does 
he? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa,  there 
are  many  reasons  for  considering  bills 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  and  I  do 
not  view  the  suspension  route  as  an  at- 
tempt to  deprive  the  House  of  working 
its  wiU.  But  if  we  can  foresee  a  situation 
where  an  urgently  needed  bill  will  get 
bogged  down  and  never  become  law — 
which  in  my  judgment  will  take  place  on 
this  legislation  if  student  unrest  amend- 
ments are  attsw;hed — then  I  think  it  is 
In  the  Interest  of  the  House  that  we  take 
up  the  bin  imder  suspension. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  to  ram 
this  down  the  throats  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  regardless  of  whether  Mem- 
bers think  the  bill  ought  to  be  amended? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  knows 
this  is  not  the  case,  that  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention, as  he  weU  knows,  the  bill  must 
receive  two- thirds  of  the  votes  of  the 
House  before  it  can  pass  under  suspen- 
sion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  gentleman  sug- 
gests a  two-thirds  vote  as  a  voting  test 
on  all  legislation  that  may  be  controver- 
sial? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  only  referring  to 
this  specific  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
desire  to  continue  this  coUoquy  and  I  ob- 
ject to  the  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PFTT.v  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 

not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
can  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  ron.  and  the 
foUowlng  Members  faUed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

IRoUNo.  1541 

Adair  Boggs  Corbett 

Alexander  Boiling  Gorman 

Anderson.  Bow  Cvmnlngham 

Tenn.  Brademas  Davis.  Ga. 

Andrews.  Ala.  Brock  Dawson 

Andrews,  Brooks  Dickinson 

N  Dak  Button  Dlggs 

AspmaU  CahUl  Dlngell 

Baring  Celler  Dulskl 

Berrv  Clawson,  Del  Edmondson 

Blanton  Clay  Edwards.  Calif. 
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B  !wards.  La. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Flndley 

FIj-nt 

Foley 

Prellnghuysen 

Oftrmatz 

Ooodllng 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Gubser 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wasb 

Hebert 

Hollfleld 

Hoamer 

Hungate 

I chord 

Jannan 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Klrwan 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md 

Lowensteln 


Lukena 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacOregor 

Mallllard 

May 

Mills 

Morton 

Myers 

Nix 

Obey 

OKonskl 

Olsen 

Ot  linger 

I'assnian 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pollock 

Powell 

Preyer.  N  C. 

Price,  ni. 

Qulllen 

Rees 

Reld.  NY, 

Relfel 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 


Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Sebellus 

Slkes 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Teague.  CalU. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Tleman 

Tunney 

ITdall 

Van  Deerlln 

White 

Whltten 
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The  SPEAKER,  On  this  roUcal]  311 
Members  haije  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unaninious  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
witn.'" 


PERMISSION 
ON 

BANKING 
DURING 


HOUSING 


FOR    SUBCOMMITTEE 

COMMITTEE     ON 

AND  CURRENCY,  TO  SIT 

ERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 


GEN 


Mr.  ALBERT 
imous  consei  t 
on  Housing  ot 
and  Currency 
bate  today 

The  SPEAKER 
the    request  [of 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  do  objection. 


PROVIDING 
OP    H.R.    ^0105 
SAFETY  ACT 


Mr,  SISK. 
of  the  Commititee 
of   the   gentl^an 

BOLLINO  ,  I 

and  ask  for  it; ; 

The  Clerk 
lows: 


Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 

on  Rules  and  on  behalf 

from   Missouri    ( Mr. 

up  House  Resolution  517 

immediate  consideration. 

the  resolution  as  fol- 


read 


Resolved.  That 
resolution  it  shlai 
the  House 
of  the  Whole 
for  the  consideration 
to   amend    the 
Vehicle  Safety 
priatlons  for  fiscal 
for    other 
which  shall' be 
continue    not 
equally  divided 
man  and 
Cosnmlttee  on 
merce,  the  bUl 
under   the   five 
order   to 

nature  of  a  sub4titute 
Committee  on 
merre  now  prlntfed 
bill  for  the  . 
flve-mlnute  rule 
consideration,  t 
report  the  bill  to 
ments  as  may 
Member  may  dei^and 


resol'  e 

!  Ho  JS€ 


■  Art 


purp  )ses 


v> 


ranking 


consld  iT 


I  purp<  se 


the 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 

that  the  Subcommittee 

the  Committee  on  Banking 

may  sit  during  general  de- 


Is  there  objection  to 
the    gentleman    from 


FOR     CONSIDERATION 
MOTOR    VEHICLE 
AMENDMENTS 


H.  Res.  517 


upon  the  adoption  of  this 
be  In  order  to  move  that 
Itself  Into  the  Committee 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10105) 
fJatlonal   Traffic    and    Motor 
of  1966  to  authorize  appro- 
'  years  1970  and   1971,  and 
After    general    debate, 
^onfined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
exceed    two    hours,    to   be 
uid  controlled  by  the  chalr- 
iig  minority  member  of  the 
Iiterstate  and  Foreign   Com- 
s  lall  be  read  fcr  amendment 
lalnute  rule.   It  shall   be   In 
the    amendment    in    the 
recommended  by  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
"'  "  in  the  bin  as  an  original 
of  amendment  under  the 
At  the  conclusion  of  such 
Committee  shall  rise  and 
he  House  with  such  amend- 
hpve  been  adopted,  and  any 
a  separate  vote  in  the 


Houae  on  any  amendment  adopted  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bUi  or  com- 
mittee amiemdment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered aa  ordered  on  the  bUl  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smith.*  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Mouse  Resolution  517 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R 
10105  to  amend  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  resolution  also  provides  that  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  consider  the  committee 
substitute  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  10105  is  to  extend 
and  expand  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  and,  as 
reported,  is  a  3-year  authorization. 

There  is  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1970, 
$23  million;  for  fiscal  year  1971.  $35  mil- 
lion; and  for  fiscal  year  1972,  $35  mil- 
lion; other  than  for  the  planning,  de- 
signing, and  construction  of  facilities  as 
provided  in  title  HI.  In  title  m,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  is  authorized  to 
plan,  design,  and  construct  facilities  suit- 
able for  research,  development,  compli- 
ance, and  other  testing  in  traffic  safety, 
including  the  alteration  of  existing 
facilities.  However,  no  appropriation  for 
an  expenditure  in  excess  of  $100,000  will 
be  authorized  for  these  facilities  unless 
approved  by  the  House  and  Senate  legis- 
lative committees. 

The  act  is  amended  to  require  that  a 
tire  manufacturer  shall  furnish  notifica- 
tion of  any  defect  relating  to  safety 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  it  is  dis- 
covered. Also,  manufacturers  of  motor 
vehicles  and  tires  will  be  required  to 
maintain  records  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  first  purchaser,  other  than 
a  dealer  or  distributor,  of  the  vehicle  or 
tires  produced.  The  bill  as  reported  also 
sets  forth  certain  requirements  as  to  re- 
tread tires.  Safety  equipment  covered  is 
expanded  to  include  headgear. 

The  act  is  amended  to  require  the  an- 
nual report  on  the  administration  of  the 
act  to  include  a  statement  of  enforce- 
ment actions.  Including  judicial  deci- 
sions, settlements,  or  pending  litigation 
during  the  preceding  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  517  in  order  that  H.R. 
10105  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  to  extend  and  expand  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966. 

The  bill  extends  the  act  for  3  years, 
through  fiscal  1972,  and  authorizes 
$23,000,000  for  fiscal  1970  and  $35,000,000 
for  each  of  1971  and  1972. 

Additionally,   the   bill   makes   several 

changes  in  the  act  to  resolve  certain 

problems  which  have  arisen  in  the  past 

3  years. 

Protective  headgear  has  been  brought 
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within  the  definition  now  existing  for 
motor  vehicle  equipment.  This  will  per- 
mit  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
establish  naUonal  standards  so  as  to 
eliminate  variable  State  standards. 

The  bill  will  also  require  tire  manu- 
facturers to  inform  first  purchasers  of 
any  known  safety  defects,  thus  placing 
tire  manufacturers  in  the  same  relative 
position  as  the  auto  manufacturers.  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  is  authorized 
to  set  out  record-keeping  requirements 
and  precisely  what  information  must  be 
recorded  and  retained  by  the  manufac- 
turer. 

Also,  with  respect  to  tires,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  after  July  31,  1971,  no  re- 
treaded  tire  of  less  than  eight  plies  may 
be  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  if  the 
carcass  of  such  retreaded  tire  was  manu- 
factured before  August  1,  1968.  Thi.s  will 
give  time  to  dealers  to  work  ofif  stocks. 
Violations  will  be  subject  to  the  civil 
penalties  and  injunctions  already  pro- 
vided in  the  act. 

Finally,  title  III  of  the  act  is  amended 
by  the  bill  to  provide  for  planning,  de- 
signing, and  constructing  of  research  and 
test  facilities.  Any  such  facility  requir- 
ing an  expenditure  of  over  $100,000  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committees  and  the 
PubUc  Works  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  committee.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  supports  the  legislation 
as  does  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  bill  is  a  committee  substitute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  7621,  THE  CHILD  PROTEC- 
TION ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  516  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  516 


Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of   the   Whole   House   on   the   State   of   the 
Union    for    the    consideration    of    the    bill 
I  H.R.  7621)  to  amend  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  to  protect  children  from  toys 
and  other  articles  Intended  for  use  by  chil- 
dren which  are  hazardous  due  to  the  presence 
of  electrical,  mechanical,  or  thermal  hazards, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue    not    to    exceed    one    hour,    to   be 
equally  divided  and  controUed  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.   It  shall  be  in 
order   to   consider   the   amendment   In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce now  printed  In  the  bill  as  an  original 
bill   for  the   purpose   of   amendment   under 
the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 


such  consideration,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit  with  or  without  instructions.  After 
pa.'isage  of  H.R.  7621,  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  S.  1689,  and  it  shall  then  be  In  order 
in  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  said  Senate  bill  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  H.R.  7621  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr.  Smith)  and  pending  that 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  516 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of 
H.R.  7621,  Child  Protection  Act  of 
1969.  The  resolution  also  provides  that 
it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  com- 
mittee substitute  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  and  that, 
after  passage  of  H.R.  7621,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
shall  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  S.  1689  and  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  move  to  strike  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  of  the  Senate  bill  and 
amend  it  with  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  7621  is  to  amend 
the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act 
to  protect  children  from  toys  and  other 
children's  articles  which  are  hazardous 
due  to  the  presence  of  electrical,  me- 
chanical, or  thermal  hazards. 

The  existing  law  defines  a  hazardous 
substance  as  one  which  is  toxic,  corro- 
sive, an  irritant,  a  strong  sensitizer, 
flammable,  radioactive,  or  which  gener- 
ates pressure  through  heat  or  other 
means.  In  1968.  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Product  Safety  conducted  hear- 
ings and  concluded  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  articles  appeared  to  con- 
stitute hazards  which  were  not  covered 
by  existing  law.  The  nature  of  these 
hazards  took  various  forms  and  exposed 
children  to  bums,  cuts,  strangulation, 
suffocation,  asphyxiation,  and  electric 
shock.  Therefore,  the  Commission  rec- 
ommended this  legislation  which  would 
enlarge  the  definition  in  existing  law  to 
include  electrical,  mechanical,  and  ther- 
mal hazards  as  to  children's  toys  and 
articles. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  516  in  order  that  H.R. 
7621  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
!::entleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  <  Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  the  resolution  from 
the  Rules  Committee  is  not  available  at 
the  desk,  would  the  gentleman  state 
whether  or  not  the  rule  is  an  open  rule 
and  whether  it  waives  points  of  order? 
Mr.  SISK.  If  I  may  say  to  my  colleague, 
I  am  sorry,  I  should  have  said  that  it 


provides  for  a  1-hour  open  rule  with  no 
waiver  of  points  of  order.  It  is  a  straight 
open  rule  and  will  be  open  for  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Sisk),  House 
Resolution  516  does  provide  for  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  7621,  the  Child 
Protection  Act  of  1969. 

As  stated  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California,  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  amend  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  in  order  to  bring  within 
the  purview  of  the  act  several  new  cate- 
gories of  dangerous  toys. 

Existing  law  defines  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance. To  this  current  definition  the 
bill  adds  and  defines  electrical,  mechan- 
ical, and  thermal  hazards  as  they  exist 
in  children's  toys  now  on  the  market. 

By  thus  including  these  terms  in  the 
definition  of  hazardous  substances  addi- 
tional items  are  made  subject  to  the 
terms  of  the  act  and  are  subject  to  reg- 
ulation and  control. 

Under  the  act  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized, 
after  procedures  set  forth  in  the  act,  to 
classify  such  items  as  a  "banned  hazard- 
ous substance"  which  would  exclude  it 
from  the  interstate  market. 

Two  categories  are  set  forth  in  the  act. 
Items  which  are  "banned  hazardous  sub- 
stance" and  may  not  be  marketed  in 
interstate  commerce,  and  a  "hazardous 
substance,"  which  may  be  marketed  if 
it  is  properly  labeled. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  classifying  an  article  or 
toy  as  a  banned  hazardous  substance 
must  give  notice  of  his  intention  and 
must  give  interested  parties  a  chance  to 
comment.  The  issuance  of  regulations 
banning  the  substance  becomes  final  un- 
less a  person  adversely  affected  files 
timely  objections.  Hearings  are  then  re- 
quired to  be  held,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
record,  the  Secretary  makes  his  deter- 
mination. 

Under  the  bill,  if  the  Secretary  finds 
that  a  child's  article  or  toy  is  imminently 
dangerous,  he  may  ban  it  from  interstate 
commerce  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
administrative  determination. 

Finally,  if  a  banned  liazardous  sub- 
stance is  sold  at  retail,  the  seller  must 
repurchase  the  item  and,  in  turn,  can  re- 
turn it  to  the  distributor  or  manufac- 
turer, who  must  repurchase  it. 

The  administration  of  this  legislation 
will  be  handled  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  within  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Cost 
of  the  program  is  estimated  at  $448,000 
in  fiscal  1970,  $2,571,000  in  1971,  $1,330,- 
000  in  1972,  $1,305,000  in  1973  and  1974. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  supports  the  reported  bill, 
which  contains  several  suggested  amend- 
ments. The  bill  was  reported  unani- 
mously. 

The  bill  is  a  committee  substitute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVroiNG  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  12085,  TO  AMEND  THE 
CLEAN  AIR  ACT  TO  EXTEND  THE 
PROGRAM  OF  RESEARCH  RELAT- 
ING TO  FUEL  AND  VEHICLES 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  gentlemsui  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Delaney)  ,  I  call  up  House  Flesolution  518 
and  ask  for  is  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  518 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  12085) 
to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram of  research  relating  to  fuel  and  vehicles. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
t3  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  any  Member  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  In  "the  House  on  any  amendment  adopt- 
ed in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill 
or  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  now  printed  In 
the  bill.  The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  Instructions  After  the 
passage  of  H.R.  12085,  it  shall  be  in  order  In 
the  House  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table 
the  bin  S.  2276  and  to  move  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  said  Senate 
bill  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
contained  In  H.R.  12075  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Cahfomia  iMr.  SisKt  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
<Mr.  Smith)  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  518 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of 
H.R.  12085  to  extend  section  104  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  After  passage  of  H.R. 
12085,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  take  S.  2276 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and  move  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
Senate  bill  and  amend  it  with  the  House- 
passed  language. 

The  purpose  of  H.R,  1208.''.  is  to  amend 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  authority  in  the  act  which  relates 
to  research  and  development  in  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  air  pollution  re- 
sulting from  the  combustion  of  fuels. 

The  will  as  reported  will  permit  the 
funding  of  research  programs  under  sec- 
tion 104  authority  in  the  amount  of  $18,7 
million.  Funds  made  available  under  sec- 
tion 104  can  remain  available  imtil  ex- 
pended. This  flexibility  ic  extremely  use- 
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fill  In  the  planning  and  scheduling  of 
large-scale  research  and  development 
and  demonetratlon  projects. 

This  program  has  covered  the  follow- 
ing concept^: 

First,  advanced  control  systems  for 
hydrocarboi)  and  carbon  monoxide  from 
automobile  Engines; 

Second,  systems  for  control  of  oxides 
of  nitrogen  from  automobiles; 

Third,  unconventional  engines  for 
passenger  cajrs  and  buses; 

Fourth,  systems  for  control  of  particu- 
lates, especially  lead.  In  exhaust; 
Fifth,  alternate  fuels; 
Sixth,  understanding  of  diesel  ordor 
and   evaluation    of   control   feasibility 
and  I 

Seventh,  development  of  control  con- 
cepts for  lesser  vehicle  sources  such  as 
aircraft,  smafll  engines,  and  ofif-highway 
vehicles.        j 

In  the  lon^  run.  a  fully  successful  ef- 
fort to  restote  clean  air  to  the  Nation's 
vns  will  depend  on  the  de- 
ed application  of  new  and 
Hues.  Toward  ihis  end.  both 
and  industry  must  pursue 
J  their  research  and  devel- 

Ities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolultlon  518  in  order  that  HR 
12085  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITri  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  yield  mys*lf  such  Ume  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaket.  House  Resolution  518  is 
for  a  1-hour  open  rule,  no  waiver  of 
points  of  order,  for  the  consideration  of 
HM.  12085,  \rhich  extends  section  104 
of  the  Clean  jLir  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  extend  for  1  year,  through  fiscal 
1970.  the  authority  contained  in  section 
104  of  the  Clem  Air  Act.  This  authority 
relates  to  reseirch.  demonstration  proj- 
ects, and  development  in  the  field  of  pre- 
vention and  control  of  air  pollution  re- 
sulting  from   combustion   of   fuel,   pri- 
marily as  used  in  motor  vehicle  engines. 
The  biU  doei  i  not  increase  the  amount 
budgeted  by  tlie  administration  for  the 
program  and.  strictly  speaking,  an  ex- 
tension of  seel  ion  104  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  for   ;he  continuation  of  work 
in  the  general  field.  Under  section  309 
of  the  Air  Quality  Act.  budgeted  funds 
could  be  appropriated  for  these  general 
purposes.   Howjver.   the  committee  be- 
lieves it  desiral)le  to  extend  section  104 
of  the  Clean  A:r  Act  to  reemphasize  the 
commitment  ol  the  Government  to  the 
decrease  of  air  pollutants   emitted  by 
motor  vehicles,   Additionally,  the  com- 
mittee points  Ol  It  that  funds  made  avail- 
able under  section  104  remain  available 
until  expended.  This  is  extremely  useful 
in  long-term  planning  and  development 
work. 

The  bill  authirizes  $18,700,000  for  use 
on  section  104  {projects,  which  is  part  of 
the  overall  budgetary  amount  of  $95  - 
800.000  presehUy  pending  before 
Congress. 

The  committ^  notes  the  considerable 
efforts  being  made  by  the  automobile  in- 
dustry to  reduco  air  pollution  by  motor 
vehicles^  However,  since  there  is  no  eco- 
within  the  industry  to 
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committee  believes  research  should  be 
conducted  outside  the  industry,  both  with 
respect  to  control  of  air  pollutants  and 
with  respect  to  vehicle  propulsion  sys- 
tems other  than  internal  combustion 
engines. 

There  are  no  minority  views.  The  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  submitted  a  letter  which  sup- 
ports its  earlier  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  bUl. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

TRACTOR   SAFETY   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  simply  to  advise  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  in  connection  with  the 
bill,  H.R.  10105,  the  amendments  to  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966.  I  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  amend  the  basic  act,  to 
provide  for  the  setting  of  certain  stand- 
ards to  cover  safety  with  regard  to 
tractors. 

I  noticed  in  the  press  this  morning 
that  Mr.  Ralph  Nader  had  released  a 
report    with     regard    to    fatalities    in 
tractors.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not  men- 
tion in  his  report  that  I  had  introduced 
legislation  dealing  with  this  matter  last 
January.  I  have  been  researching  it  care- 
fully for  some  time,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  one  of  his  assistants,  I  think  popu- 
larly known  as  one  of  Nader's  raiders 
stopped  by  my  office  some  weeks  ago  to 
get  a  look  at  our  files  and  our  legislation 
and  the  recommendations  that  he  has 
made  in  his  report  are  very  similar  to 
those  contained  in  my  basic  legislation. 

Primarily,  what  we  would  do  would  be 
to  require  tractors  to  have  roll  bars  and 
also  seat  belts.  More  than  1,000  lives  are 
lost  each  year  from  tractor  accidents 
Just  in  the  2i'2  weeks  that  I  was  back  in 
upstate  New  York  in  my  district  during 
the  recess,  there  were  eight  tractor  f  atali- 
ties  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  urgent  problem 
I  do  not  think  it  needs  to  be  studied  any 
longer.  We  have  had  detailed  studies  by 
the  American  Society  of  Agricultural 
Engineers  as  well  as  other  qualified  re- 
search groups  and  I  think  it  is  time  now 
for  us  to  act.  Therefore,  I  Intend  at  the 
proper  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  offer  this 
tractor  safety  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  10105. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

*K^^-  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  10105)  to  amend  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  and 
for  other  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN  THE  coMMrrrEE  or  the  whole 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itsell 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  H.R.  10105,  with  Mr 
Daddario  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  blU  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  tlie 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  '(Mr 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr 
Springer)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour' 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Staggers) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  is  an  extension  of  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  original  act  of  1966  known 
as  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act. 

I  think  most  Members  of  the  House  are 
familiar  with  the  provisions  of  that  act 
We  think  H.R.  10105  is  a  good  bill  and 
I  want  to  commend  the  subcommittee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
the    gentleman    from    California    <Mr' 
Moss),    for  holding   the  hearings  and 
bringing  out  this  bill.  There  were  7  davs 
of  hearings,  and  the  biU  was  reported 
to  the  full  committee  unanimously  Some 
changes  were  made  in  the  full  commit- 
tee and  then  it  was  reported  out  of  the 
full  committee  unanimously, 
.r'^/-,  ^^ai™an,    the    original    Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  authorized  appropri- 
ations for  a  3-year  period  at  $11    $17 
and  $23  million,  respecUvely.  We  are  rec- 
ommending a  3 -year  extension  of  those 
authorizations  at  $23,  $35,  and  $35  mil- 
lion, respectively. 

The  committee  feels  that  we  must  do 
everythmg  within  our  power  to  head  off 
the  tragic  slaughter  on  the  highways 
Deaths  and  injuries  continue  to  climb 
and  last  year  as  the  committee  report 
siiows,  total  fatalities  reached  the  figure 
of  55,500. 

In  addition  to  renewing  the  money 
authorizations,  the  committee  added  a 
provision  to  bring  protective  helmets  and 
headgear  within  the  definition  of  motor 
vehicle  equipment,  enlarged  the  require- 
ments for  transmission  of  performance 
and  technical  data  from  manufacturers 
to  the  public,  established  a  requirement 
for  notification  of  tire  defects  similar  to 
that  existing  as  to  motor  vehicle  defects 
increased  the  requirements  of  the  an- 
nual   report    which    the    Secretary    of 
Transportation  must  make,  provided  for 
cutoff    dates    for    retreaded    tires    and 
carcasses,  and  amended  title  in  of  the 
act  to  authorize  the  planning,  designing 
and  constructing  of  research  and  test 
facilities. 

We  recognize  that  the  language  on 
pages  5  and  6  of  the  reported  bUl,  line  23 
on  page  5  to  line  21  on  page  6  will  have 
to  be  changed  because  under  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation's  regula- 
tions the  August  1,  1968,  date  applies 
only  to  what  the  Department  caUs  pas- 
senger tires.  The  Department  can  and 
should  have  standards  for  all  tires. 

A  fioor  amendment  In  place  of  the 
language  just  referred  to  will  be  offered. 

I  believe  that  you  are  all  well  acquaint- 
ed with  this  program  and  so  far  as  I 


know  everyone  is  in  agreement  that  we 
oust  exert  incresised  efforts  to  achieve  a 
higher  degree  of  motor  vehicle  safety. 

All  relevant  ideas  as  well  as  techniques 
and  equipment  should  be  explored.  Dur- 
ing the  recess,  a  young  businessman  from 
my  district.  Mr.  Abraham  Goldsworthy, 
of  Keyser,  W.  Va.,  came  to  me  with  an 
idea  that  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  and  his  employees  in  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau.  Mr. 
Goldsworthy  pointed  out  that  during  the 
recent  Apollo  11  moon  shot,  traffic  acci- 
dents showed  a  marked  decrease  because 
so  much  of  the  population  stayed  out  of 
their  cars  and  off  the  highways  so  that 
they  could  watch  the  moon  shot.  He  sug- 
gested that  particularly  on  the  long 
weekends  when  so  many  take  to  the  high- 
ways, such  as  this  recent  Labor  Day 
weekend  where  the  National  Safety 
Council  reported  589  traffic  deaths,  spe- 
cial programs  could  be  transmitted  such 
as  flrst-run  movies  or  key  sports  affairs 
which  would  tend  to  limit  the  numbers 
of  people  who  would  take  to  the  roads 
for  their  holiday.  I  do  not  know  that  this 
would  save  one  life,  40  lives,  or  50  lives, 
but  I  believe  that  it  is  an  idea  which  the 
Secretary  can  profitably  pursue  in  his 
work  and  with  other  departments  and 
agencies  in  the  Government. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  this  legislation 
is  drafted  in  the  public  interest  and  is 
entitled  to  the  imanimous  support  of  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Keith). 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  outlined 
in  his  description  of  this  legislation,  we 
are  amending  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  which  we 
passed  3  years  ago.  In  the  committee 
hearings  it  became  evident  that  addi- 
tional legislation  was  needed,  particu- 
larly as  it  pertained  to  tires  and  their 
retreading.  The  legislation  before  us 
faces  up  to  that  problem  and  recognizes 
also  the  need  for  test  facilities. 

In  this  regard  we  had  a  jurisdictional 
problem  in  that,  as  we  all  know,  auto- 
mobile accidents  are  caused  first, 
through  faulty  driving  and  second, 
through  faulty  equipment.  The  juris- 
diction insofar  as  highway  safety  is  con- 
cerned is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  the 
jurisdiction  insofar  as  the  safety  of 
equipment  is  concerned  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

To  insure  that  wasteful  duplication  of 
facilities  does  not  occur  as  a  result  of 
this  split  jurisdiction  and  to  guarantee 
that  all  the  various  aspects  of  a  proposed 
project  are  considered,  section  7  of  this 
bill  allows  for  separate  review  of  these 
projects  by  the  appropriate  committees. 
Then  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
consider  the  budget  request.  In  this  way. 
Congress  will  exercise  the  appropriate 
oversight  of  the  construction  or  altera- 
tion of  facilities. 

Other  than  this  jurisdictional  problem 
there  is  nothing  unique  about  this  legis- 
lation. Your  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  held  hearings  for 
an  extended  period  of  time.  We  heard 


Industry  and  Government  witnesses.  We 
won  the  support  of  interested  parties  for 
the  bill.  The  subcommittee  reported  the 
legislation  to  the  full  committee,  where 
it  was  unanimously  accepted,  and  we 
have  the  biU  before  us  today. 

I  concur  in  the  conclusions  which  have 
been  reached  by  the  committee  and 
which  have  been  related  to  the  Members 
by  our  chairman,  and  I  urge  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Harvey). 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  extension  of  this 
legislation  once  again. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  have 
some  concern  with  the  report  that  our 
committee  filed  and  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  an  ambiguity  in  the  report.  For  Just 
one  moment,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to 
have  the  attention  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  this  particular  regard. 

This  legislation,  as  the  chairman  men- 
tioned, extends  the  definition  of  motor 
vehicle  equipment  to  include  protective 
headgear. 

The  language  we  first  considered  in 
our  subcommittee  was  very  broad  lan- 
guage. It  would  have  included,  as  I  recall, 
gloves  and  all  sorts  of  paraphernalia; 
but  we  restricted  that  language  and  lim- 
ited it  specifically  to  protective  headgear. 

As  I  imderstood  the  purpose  of  our 
action  at  that  time,  we  were  permitting 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  issue 
standards  for  helmets  for  motorcycUsts. 
period,  and  that  was  it. 

As  I  read  the  report,  on  page  15,  there 
is  discussed  the  justification  for  this  re- 
definition, and  this  is  essentially  what  is 
said. 

Reading  from  the  top  line  of  page  15, 
it  says: 

Section  4  of  the  proposed  blU  concerns 
motorcyclist  headgear. 

Throughout  that  page  15  we  discuss 
motorcyclists'  headgear.  However,  then, 
when  we  go  back  to  page  5  of  the  report, 
there  is  language  which  concerns  me.  At 
the  bottom  of  page  5  of  the  report  we 
seem  to  go  much  beyond  that.  I  refer  to 
the  section  entitled  "Helmets  and  Head- 
gear" and  the  second  sentence  near  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  wliich  starts  out: 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings,  the  committee 
determined  that  this  rather  far-reaching 
change  did  not  appear  to  be  justified  except 
in  the  case  of  protective  helmets  or  head- 
gear for  use  by  drivers  of,  and  passengers  on 
or  in.  motor  vehicles. 

This  of  course  is  the  language  in  the 
amendment  we  are  considering.  Never- 
theless, there  is  at  least  some  inference 
here  that  we  go  beyond  headgear  for 
motorcyclists  and  that  we  may  possibly 
be  talking  about  headgear  for  passengers 
or  drivers  of  trucks  or  passenger  cars. 

I  just  want  to  make  clear  that  this  was 
not  my  intention  in  voting  on  this  bill, 
and  I  certainly  carmot  conceive  of  it  be- 
ing the  intention  of  any  of  the  subcom- 
mittee members  who  voted  for  it,  nor  do 
I  believe  of  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

As  page  15  says,  we  were  talking  about 
headgear  for  motorcyclists,  and  that  is 
It. 

I  should  like  to  ask  our  distinguished 


chairman  if  he  concurs  in  this  regard, 
and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman  frc«n  Michigan,  I  certainly 
concur  in  everything  he  has  said.  I  tried 
to  make  this  clear  in  my  statement,  that 
this  deals  with  just  the  motorcycle  equip- 
ment, but  if  a  person  wanted  to  use  one 
of  these  in  a  car  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  him  from  using  it. 

I  believe  I  made  the  statement  there 
is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  require  these  to  be  used. 
This  is  left  up  to  the  States.  The  last  line 
says: 

This  amendment  does  not  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  require  the  use  of  these  helmets 
or  headgear. 

I  mentioned  In  my  first  statement,  this 
is  left  up  to  the  States;  39  States  have 
laws.  In  one  of  those  States  the  court 
has  declared  this  unconstitutional.  We 
do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen. 

In  talking  with  the  subcommittee 
chairman  and  others,  as  to  their  Intent, 
It  was  the  fact  that  if  we  are  to  have 
headgear  or  helmets  we  want  them  to 
be  safe.  We  want  them  to  have  stand- 
ards so  that  they  will  not  have  some- 
thing they  cannot  rely  on  or  that  would 
be  substandard. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  explanation.  I  should  like  to  ask 
one  other  question. 

I  believe  on  this  basis  the  gentleman 
would  agree  with  me  that  under  exist- 
ing law  and  existing  standards  if  the 
Secretary  were  to  require  the  use  of 
headgear  in  passenger  cars  or  trucks 
that  certainly  would  be  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  He  cannot  do  it 
under  existing  law. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  I  say  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  extension  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moss),  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
several  sections  of  this  bill  which  have 
been  criticized  in  nationally  syndicated 
columns  as  representing  a  weakening  of 
proposals  originally  brought  before  the 
committee.  I  want  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  this  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
weakened  piece  of  legislation. 

One  of  the  items  criticized  has  been 
the  striking  of  a  fixed  dollar  amount 
appropriated  for  the  construction  of  a 
test  facility.  The  reason  we  resorted  to 
the  language  providing  for  facilities  to 
be  planned  and  then  submitted  to  the 
committee  or  the  committees — and  that 
includes  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works — was  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
department  was  imable  to  give  us  the 
precise  type  of  facihty  or  to  describe  to 
our  satisfaction  the  type  of  facihty  it 
intended  to  construct.  There  was  a  very 
serious  question  of  jurisdiction  raised 
because  it  would  be  both  a  highway 
and  an  auto  safety  testing  facility.  So, 
after  consultation  with  the  very  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works — and  this  consultation  in- 
cluded the  ranking  minority  members  in 
both  instances — it  was  determined  that 
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the  pattern  followed  here,  which  has 
precedend  in  law  In  at  least  two  other 
instances,  would  be  more  appropriate 
and  would  give  the  Congress  a  stronger 
voice  in  determining  precisely  the  types 
of  testing  facilities  which  would  be  con- 
structed. 

Later  qn  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
which  wijl  be  criticized  as  a  weakening 
amendmeht  dealing  with  retreading,  but 
again  I  w|lsh  to  make  it  clear  that  that 
is  offered!  because  the  department  has 
not  during  the  past  2  years  obeyed  the 
law.  Whep  we  passed  the  original  tire 
safety  sedtion  we  required  the  depart- 
ment to  flormulate  standards  for  motor 
vehicle  tires.  The  department  promul- 
gated stai^dards  for  some  tires  for  pas- 
senger caj-s.  Therefore  the  strong  lan- 
guage which  we  had  intended  to  use  to 
cover  the  retreading  industry  had  to  be 
set  aside  jin  recognition  of  the  reality 
existing.  So  this  amendment  will  pro- 
pose to  gl)ve  the  Secretary  authority  to 
promulgatie  appropriate  regulations  cov- 
ering cardasses  for  recapping. 

•I'think  ihls  is  an  excellent  bill.  I  think 
If  fi?presents  a  forward  step.  I  would  urge 
the  Department  to  become  a  little  more 
vigorous  ih  promulgating  its  rules  and 
regulation^  so  that  we  continue  to  Im- 
prove the  Environment  in  which  all  of  us 
ride  from  time  to  time  when  we  are 
passengers  in  an  automobile. 

I  have  heard  the  story  of  the  fact  that 
drivers  cause  accidents,  and  I  do  not 
challenge  ihat  they  do.  but  I  also  know 
that  usually  one  driver  is  far  more  re- 
sponsible for  the  accident  thau  the  other, 
and  frequently  is  totally  responsible.  And. 
so,  about  orie-half  of  the  people  involved 
in  accidents  are  not  the  drivers  of  motor 
vehicles.  I  km  also  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  second  collision  that  occurs  In 
every  accident  and  that  is  the  collision 
of  the  pasaenger  inside  that  vehicle.  The 
type  of  eavlronment  in  which  he  rides 
can  to  a  la^e  extent  determine  whether 
he  lives  or  dies,  whether  he  Is  horribly 
crippled,  or  whether  he  is  safe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Committee 
adopts  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  TIEJINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  10105  which  would 
amend  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act. 
The  magnitude  of  the  highway  safety 
problem,  aid  its  tendency  to  outstrip 
efforts  to  find  solutions,  was  made  clear 
over  this  pa  st  holiday  weekend  when  590 
lives  were  lost  on  our  Nation's  highways. 
At  this  present  rate  of  highway  carnage, 
we  will  have  killed  more  than  2  miUion 
people  on  our  highways  over  the  next 
40  months  Clearly  more  steps  need  to 
be  taken  in  order  to  impede  this  tragic 
waste  of  lifei. 

Data  from  the  National  Highway  Safe- 
ty Bureau  1:  as  shown  that  18  percent  of 
the  tires  th«  y  tested  for  compliance  with 
the  minlmu  n  safety  standards  failed  one 
or  more  of  t  le  tests.  One  can  only  assume 
from  these  figures  that  there  must  be 
thousands  o  f  tires  being  sold  today  which 
do  not  meet  the  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards. 

One  of  ths  difficulties  in  recalling  de- 
fective tirea  has  been  the  inability  of 
the  manuf a(  turer  to  notify  the  tire  pur- 
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chasers  of  any  defects.  HJl.  10105,  how- 
ever, would  require  that  the  manufac- 
turer keep  records  of  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  tire  purchasers  in  order  to 
notify  these  buyers  of  safety  related  de- 
fects. These  names  will  be  fed  back  to 
the  manufacturers  from  dealers  around 
the  country  and  when  recall  is  necessary, 
the  manufacturer  can  quickly  retrieve 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  customers 
who  are  affected.  In  this  way  the  burden 
will  be  placed  where  it  belongs,  upon  the 
tire  manufacturer. 

This  bill  is  a  significant  step  toward 
closing  the  gap  in  the  area  of  highway 
safety.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  support  of  HM.  10105. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
startling  editorial  appeared  in  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  on  August  23,  1969, 
which  stated  that — 

Cleveland  has  the  worst  traffic  death  safety 
record  In  the  nation  among  cities  In  Its  pop- 
ulation claaslflcatlon.  For  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year,  the  records  show  Cleveland  had 
82  traffic  deaths,  up  41  percent  from  last 
year.  By  yesterday  morning  the  total  was  102, 
compared  to  76  at  the  same  date  last  year. 


This  devastating  increase,  despite  ap- 
parent efforts  made  to  promote  safety 
under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966,  is  reflected  in  traffic  accident  and 
death  tolls  throughout  our  country. 
Therefore,  whatever  measures  we  are 
able  to  take  leading  to  a  lessening  of 
the  peril  on  our  streets  and  highways 
should  be  high  on  our  list  of  national 
priorities.  We  are  losing  more  lives  in 
the  war  we  wage  on  the  highways  than 
those  incurred  on  our  battlefields  and 
yet  we  read  of  no  demonstrations  orga- 
nized to  protest  this  great  loss  to  hu- 
manity. There  cannot  possibly  be  any 
justification  for  the  skimping  of  funds  in 
the  development  of  safety  devices  when 
the  current  deplorable  conditions  are  a 
threat  to  everyone  who  uses  the  roads 
of  our  great  Nation. 

H.R.  10105  would  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971.  Although  strides 
have  been  made  in  establishing  standards 
for  vehicles  which  would  increase  safety 
potential,  it  should  be  obvious  that  new 
and  better  techniques  are  essential  if  we 
hope  to  eliminate  the  need  for  sensa- 
tional traffic  statistics  in  the  headlines. 

One  of  the  promising  lifesaving  devices 
mentioned  in  the  committee  report  is  the 
air  bag  restraint  system  which  inflates 
at  the  moment  of  impact  and  cushions 
the  vehicle  occupants  as  they  are  pro- 
pelled forward.  Tests  have  indicated  that 
with  this  device  passengers  may  walk 
away  virtually  unharmed  from  collisions 
at  up  to  60  miles  per  hour.  An  article  by 
Robert  W.  Irvin  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  August  24,  1969, 
reports  that  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
hopes  to  pioneer  the  air  bag  system  in 
1971.  This  is  to  be  installed  in  limited 
quantities  at  first,  however,  and  predic- 
tions are  that  the  device  will  not  come 
into  widespread  use  for  several  more 
years. 

If  we  hope  to  promote  safety  through 


this  and  other  new  devices,  we  are  called 
upon  to  act  now.  I  request  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  urging  immediate  and 
increased  attention  to  this  priority  issue 
and  support  H.R.  10105. 

Under    leave    granted,    the    foUowlne 
referred-to  articles  read  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Aug  aa 
1969) 
Tbajtic  Survival 

To  paraphrase  a  cliche,  everybody  talks 
about  traffic  safety  but  nobody  does  anyihlne 
about  It.  Well,  practically  nobody.  A  natural 
exception  Is  the  Greater  Cleveland  Safety 
CoviDrcU  whose  president,  Conunon  Plea* 
Judge  August  Pryatel,  reminds  drivers  and 
pedestrians  that  safety  really  Is  everj-body's 
business. 

Judge  Pryatel  Is  prompted  by  sickening 
statistics  which  show  Cleveland  has  the 
worst  traffic  safety  record  In  the  nation 
among  cities  In  Its  population  classification. 
For  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  the 
records  show  Cleveland  had  82  traffic  deaths, 
up  41%  from  last  year.  By  yesterday  morn- 
ing the  total  was  102.  compared  to  76  at  the 
same  date  last  year. 

Through  the  month  of  June.  San  Fran- 
cisco's traffic  death  total  was  down  9'.  from 
1968  and  that's  the  kind  of  performance  to 
emulate.  All  It  takes  Is  obeyance  of  police 
traffic  regulations.  Signs  and  warnings  are 
worthless  If  drivers  and  pedestrians  ignore 
them.  So  safety  In  traffic  becomes  a  matter 
of  Individual  concern  as  well  as  stepped-up 
enforcement. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  24,  1969] 
Am  Bag  Car  Safety  Device  Slatkd  for  1971 
Mercxjry  Test 
(By  Robert  W.  Irvin) 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  hopes  to  pioneer  an 
air  bag  safety  device  In  1971. 

One  program  calls  for  Installing  the  device 
first  on  the  '71  Mercury  Marquis.  That  would 
be  the  Initial  test  of  the  system  In  a  produc- 
tion automobile.  It  would  add  an  estimated 
$50  to  $100  to  the  car's  $4.000-plu8  cost. 

The  air  bag  Is  expected  to  be  the  device 
which  will  eventually  replace  many  of  the 
safety  belts  which  now  clutter  up  the  Inside 
of  a  car  and  are  shunned  by  many  motorists 
It  would  make  shoulder  belts  obsolete. 

In  an  accident,  the  air  bag  Inflates  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. 

It  pops  out  of  the  instrument  panel  or 
steering  wheel  and  the  cushion  of  air  keeps 
a  person  from  crashing  forward. 

The  unit,  on  which  Ford  and  Eaton  Tale  & 
Towne  have  been  working  since  1967,  will 
Initially  be  used  only  to  protect  the  front- 
seat  passenger,  and  the  shoulder  belts  will  be 
left  In  the  car.  One  reason  Is  that  the  federal 
auto  safety  standard  which  requires  the 
shoulder  belts  would  have  to  be  changed  be- 
fore they  can  be  removed. 

Actually,  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bu- 
reau has  proposed  that  a  regulation  be  writ- 
ten requiring  the  device  not  later  than  Jan  I, 
1972.  The  bureau  will  hold  a  hearing  in  Wash- 
Ingrton  next  Wednesday  and  Thursday  to  get 
the  views  of  auto  companies  and  other  In- 
terested parties  on  the  proposal.  And  it  has 
set  a  Sept.  24  deadline  for  written  comments. 
Transportation  Secretary  John  Volpe  says 
he  expects  to  see  the  device  showing  up  on 
the  first  cars  in  1971  and  to  be  In  widespread 
use  the  following  year. 

The  device  was  tested  first  on  baboons  at 
Hollman  Air  Force  Base  In  New  Mexico  in 
3  967.  Since  then  It's  been  tested  on  dummies 
in  simulated  car  crashes  at  automotive  prov- 
ing grounds. 

The  bag  Is  triggered  by  an  impact  at  8 
m.p.h.  and  Inflates  in  three  one-hundredths 
or  a  second.  It  deflates  In  one-half  second. 
This  is  what  helps  cushion  the  car  occupant. 
The  device  Is  said  to  be  able  to  protect  people 


in  crashes  at  speeds  up  to  40  m.p.h.  better 
than  safety  belts.  The  baboons  lived  through 
tests  simulating  crashes  of  over  50  m.p.h. 

A  small  explosive  charge  triggers  the  in- 
flation of  the  bag.  There  had  been  fears  the 
noise  would  injure  eardrums.  But  tests  have 
shown  this  is  not  the  case.  In  fact,  those 
who  have  had  the  bag  Inflated  In  front  of 
them  say  they  don't  even  notice  the  noise 
because  the  device  Is  Inflated  so  fast. 

However,  In  the  production  version  the 
sound  Is  not  quite  so  loud  and  the  blow  from 
the  inflating  bag  is  not  as  tiaxd. 

While  those  working  on  it  believe  the  de- 
sign is  fall-safe  and  won't  go  off  accidentally, 
the  company  Is  going  to  move  cautiously  in 
putting  it  on  cars.  That's  why  Initially  it  will 
be  installed  on  only  one  series — the  Mercury 
Marquis — and  only  in  front  of  the  passenger, 
not  the  driver. 

The  company  wants  the  same  type  of  ex- 
perience installing  this  device  as  it  got  with 
the  anti-skid  braking  system.  That  was  an 
option  on  the  1969  Continental  Mark  III. 
For  1970,  it  will  be  standard  on  the  Mark  III 
and  optional  on  the  Lincoln  cars. 

Prospects  that  the  air  bag  will  be  in  wide- 
spread use  In  a  couple  of  years  explain  why 
little  has  been  done  to  improve  the  present 
seat  belt  system. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  make  a  state- 
ment indicating  my  strong  support  of 
H.R.  10105,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal years  1970,  1971,  and  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act,  which  became  law  in 
1966,  has  been  an  important  piece  of 
legislation.  We  are  now  beginning  to  feel 
the  results.  That  act  has  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  motor  vehicle  standards 
which  have  demonstrably  saved  many 
lives  and  reduced  injuries.  Notable  among 
these  achievements  are  the  energy-ab- 
sorbing steering  column,  improved  wind- 
shields, and  safety  belts  and  harnesses. 
Unfortunately,  motor  vehicle  deaths  con- 
tinue to  rise.  Last  year  55,500  persons 
died  on  the  highways,  but  this  alarming 
and  depressing  figure  for  1968  would  be 
even  higher  if  it  were  not  for  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Veliicle  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

I  feel  that  further  and  increased  ef- 
forts to  alleviate  this  national  tragedy 
are  fully  warranted.  The  motor  vehicle 
safety  program  needs  to  be  larger  in 
terms  of  manpower  and  facilities  to  head 
off  the  highway  slaxighter  epidemic. 

The  initial  standards  which  were  pro- 
mulgated by  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau  were  based  on  standards 
that  were  in  existence  at  the  time  the  law 
was  passed.  Later  standards  which  have 
been  issued  concern  comparatively  sim- 
ple features.  There  are  innumerable  areas 
of  vehicle  safety  of  increasing  degrees  of 
complexity  which  must  be  explored. 

I  urge  the  automotive  industry  as  well 
as  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
proceed  as  swiftly  as  possible  to  imple- 
ment all  improvements  which  are  de- 
signed to  prevent  injuries  and  death.  In 
order  to  carry  this  necessary  work  for- 
ward, I  earnestly  hope  that  my  esteemed 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  support  of  this 
worthwhile  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  declare  my  firm  support  for  H.R. 
10105  which  extends  and  expands  the 
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National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Act 
of  1966. 

The  matter  of  automobile  safety  is  a 
primary  concern  to  all  Americans. 
Traffic  deaths  and  injuries  to  this  Nation 
are  more  costly  in  human  life  and  suf- 
fering than  either  war  or  crime.  In  fact, 
automobile  accidents  have  taken  more 
American  lives  than  all  our  Nation's 
wars. 

Highway  accidents  are  the  third  most 
common  cause  of  death  of  yoimgsters 
between  the  ages  of  1  tind  4,  the  second 
most  common  for  5-  to  14-year-old  chil- 
dren and  the  cause  of  more  deaths 
among  those  15-  to  24-year-old  age 
group  than  the  combined  total  of  the 
next  five  categories. 

The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Act  of  1966  was  enacted  to  reduce 
traffic  deaths  and  injuries.  No  doubt  the 
establishment  of  this  act  has  saved  many 
lives  and  prevented  injuries.  However, 
efforts  in  traffic  safety  have  been  handi- 
capped by  budget  cuts. 

In  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on 
H.R.  10105,  witnesses  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation  made  a  convincing 
case  for  an  expanded  traffic  safety  pro- 
gram that  would  be  large  enough  in 
terms  of  manpower  and  facilities  to  sig- 
nificantly reduce  highway  deaths.  H.R. 
10105  authorizes  the  money  badly  needed 
to  continue  and  expand  the  traffic  safety 
program. 

It  is  Imperative  that  traffic  safety  re- 
ceive highest  priority.  The  55,500  persons 
killed  and  4^2  million  persons  injured  in 
traffic  accidents  in  1968  is  several  times 
the  number  of  soldiers  killed  and 
wounded  in  Vietnam.  I  urge  that  H.R. 
10105  be  adopted  to  curtail  this  senseless 
slaughter  of  Americans  on  the  highway. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  pursuant  to 
the  rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed 
in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
121  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1966  (15  U.S.C.  1409)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUovrtng   new   subsection: 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  Act, 
other  than  title  III,  not  to  exceed  $23,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970.  835,000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971.  and  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972." 

Sec.  2.  Section  102(4)  of  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
(15  U.S.C.  1391(4)  )  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  any  protective  helmet  or  head- 
gear manufactured,  offered  for  sale,  or  sold 
for  use  by  drivers  of,  and  passengers  on  or 
in,  motor  vehicles." 

Sec.  3.  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(d)  of  section  112  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
U.S.C.  1401)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  require  the 
manufacturer  to  give  such  notification  of 
such  performance  and  technical  data  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act — 


"(1)  to  each  prospective  purchaser  of  a 
motor  vehicle  or  item  of  equipment  before 
its  first  sale  for  purposes  other  than  resale: 
and 

"(2)  to  the  first  person  who  purchases  a 
motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  equipment  for  pur- 
poses other  than  resale,  at  the  time  of  such 
purchase." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  113  (a)  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
(16  U.S.C.  1402)  is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  "Every  manufacturer  of 
motor  vehicles"  the  following:  "or  tires". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
of  section  113  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  "Every  manufac- 
turer of  motor  vehicles"  the  following:  "or 
tires". 

(c)  Section  113  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(f)  Every  manufacturer  of  motor  vehicles 
or  tires  shall  maintain  records  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  first  purchaser  (other 
than  a  dealer  or  distributor)  of  motor  vehi- 
cles or  tires  produced  by  that  manufacturer. 
The  Secretary  may  establish,  by  order,  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  by  manufacturers  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  such  records. 
Such  procedures  shall  be  reasonable  for  the 
particular  type  of  motor  vehicle  or  type  of 
tires  for  which  they  are  prescribed.  With 
respect  to  a  tire  marketed  under  a  brand 
name  not  owned  by  the  manufacturer  of 
the  tire,  the  brand  name  owner  shall  main- 
tain the  records  otherwise  required  of  the 
manufacturer  by  this  subsection,  and  shall 
give  any  notification  required  by  this  section 
of  the  manufacturer  whenever  he  is  furnished 
such  a  notification  by  the  manufacturer,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  section  112(c)  of  this 
Act,  such  brand  name  owner  shall  be  deemed 
a  manufacturer. 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  manufacturer  of  tires'  includes,  in  the 
case  of  retreaded  tires,  the  retreader." 

(d)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of 
this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the  one 
hundred  and  eightieth  day  after  the  day  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Transpotratlon  finds,  for  good  cause  shown 
that  a  later  effective  date  is  in  the  public 
interests  and  publishes  his  reasons  for  such 
finding,  except  that  such  later  effective  date 
shall  not  be  more  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  120  of  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966  (15  U.S.C.  1408)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  (6) "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  follovrtng:  "(6)  a  statement  of 
enforcement  actions  Including  judicial  deci- 
sions, settlements,  or  pending  litigation  dur- 
ing such  year;  and  (7)". 

Sec.  6.  Title  H  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  No  person  shall  sell,  offer 
for  sale,  or  introduce  for  sale  or  deliver  for 
Introduction  In  Interstate  commerce  after 
July  31,  1971.  any  retreaded  tire  of  less  than 
eight  plies  if  the  carcass  of  such  tire  was 
manufactured  before  August  1.  1968. 

"(b)  No  person  shall  sell,  offer  for  sale, 
trade,  or  Introduce  for  sale  or  trade,  or  de- 
liver for  introduction  in  Interstate  com- 
merce after  January  1,  1971,  any  tire  car- 
cass of  less  than  eight  plies  for  the  purpose 
of  retreading  such  carcass  if  such  tire  car- 
cass was  manufactured  before  August  1, 
1968, 

"(c)  No  person  shall  sell,  offer  for  sale, 
or  Introduce  for  sale  or  deliver  for  intro- 
duction in  Interstate  commerce  after  July 
31,  1972.  any  retreaded  tire  of  eight  or  more 
plies  if  the  carcass  of  such  tire  was  manu- 
factured before  August  1.  1968. 
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.    .  person  shall  sell,  offer  for  s&le, 

trade,  or  Introduce  for  sale  or  trade,  or  de- 
liver for  tntroductlon  In  Interstate  com- 
merce afte^  January  1.  1972,  any  tire  carcau 
of  eight  or  more  piles  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
treading such  carcaaa  if  such  tire  carcass 
was  manufactured  before  Augxist  1,  1968. 

"(e)  Violations  of  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  Mvll  penalties  and  Injunctions  In 
accordance  Iwlth  sections  109  and  110  of  this 
Act."  i 

S«c.  7.  Title  in  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  Is  amended 
to  read  as  fallows : 

"TTTL^  in— RESEARCH  AND  TEST 
■  PACILmES 

"Sec.  30i[  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Id  authorized  to  plan,  design,  and 
construct  (Including  the  alteration  of  ex- 
isting faculties)  facilities  suitable  to  con- 
duct resear(h.  development,  and  compliance 
and  other  testing  in  traffic  safety  (including 
highway  safety  and  motor  vehicle  safety), 
except  that  no  appropriation  shall  be  made 
for  any  such  planning,  designing,  or  con- 
struction In  solving  an  expenditure  In  excess 
of  $100,000  If  such  planning,  designing,  or 
constructlor  has  not  been  approved  by  res- 
olutions adopted  in  substantially  the  same 
form  by  th<  Committees  on  Interstate  and 
P«»lgn  Commerce  and  on  Public  Works  of 
th»'^ouse  of  Representatives,  and  by  the 
Committees  on  Commerce  and  on  Public 
Works  of  tlie  Senate.  For  the  purpose  of 
securing  cor  slderatlon  of  such  approval  the 
Secretary  shill  transmit  to  Congress  a  pro- 
spectus of  iJie  proposed  facility  Including 
(but  not  limited  to)  — 

"(1)  a  brlfff  description  of  the  facility  to 
be  planned,  designed,  or  constructed; 

"(2)  the  location  of  the  facility,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  maximum  cost  of  the  fa- 
cility; 

"(3)  a  statement  of  those  agencies,  pri- 
vate and  put  lie,  which  will  use  such  facility, 
together  wlti  the  contribution  to  be  made 
by  each  su<h  agency  toward  the  cost  of 
such  facility;  and 

"(4)  a  statement  of  Justification  of  the 
need  for  suob  facility. 

"(b)  The  estimated  maximum  cost  of  any 
faclUty  approved  under  this  section  as  set 
forth  In  the  prospectiis  may  be  Increased 
by  the  eimouQt  equal  to  the  percentage  In- 
crease, If  any,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, In  conjtructlon  costs,  from  the  date 
of  the  transmittal  of  such  prospectus  to 
Congress,  bul  In  no  event  shall  the  Increase 
authorized  by  this  subsection  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  such  estimated  maximum  cost." 


such  other  factors  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 
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Mr 
Mr.  Chairman 
that  the  cor^unittee 
sldered  as 
any  point, 

TheCHAJJRMAN 
the  request 
Virginia? 

There  w 


vas 


STAGGERS 


I  during  the  reading) . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 

amendment  be  con- 

r^ad,  open  to  amendment  at 

"  printed  in  the  Record. 

Is  there  objection  to 
of  the  gentleman  from  West 


no  objection. 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MOSS 

Mr.  MOa^.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment.! 

The  Clerk  ^ead  as  follows: 

Offered  by  Mr.  Moss:  On  page 
5,  strike  out  11  le  23  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  and  l:icludlng  line  21  on  page  6,  and 
'"■"""*  '"  ""•"   thereof  the  following: 


Insert  In  lieu 


"Sec.  206.  ^Tie  Secretary  shall,  not  later 
than  one  yeaj  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  establish  safety  standards 
under  title  I  of  this  Act  setting  Umlte  on 
the  age  of  tlje  carcasses  which  can  be  re- 


treaded.  Such 
Ing  age  limits 


standards  shall  establish  vary- 
or  such  carcasses  based  on  the 


extent  to  whlc  i  the  carcass  was  designed  and 
constructed  tc  be  retreaded,  the  rate  of  de- 
terioration of    he  materials  In  such  tire,  and 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  la  the 
amendment  I  mentioned  in  my  earlier  re- 
marks. It  is  made  necessary  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  Department  to  promul- 
gate regulations  governing  all  types  of 
tires.  To  set  a  date  and  try  to  do  it  by 
size  is  not  a  practical  approach  to  the 
problem.  The  committee  gave  considera- 
ble though*  to  this  matter.  This  has  been 
discussed,  I  might  add,  with  the  retread- 
ers  and  it  is  acceptable  to  them. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  it  and  I 
would  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  too,  support  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  introduced. 

Until  now,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  set  no  standards  to  re- 
quire that  bus  or  truck  tires  be  labeled 
as  to  the  date  of  their  manufacture.  As 
a  result,  there  is  presently  no  way  to 
tell  how  old  the  tire  carcasses  are  or 
whether  retreading  would  be  safe. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moss)  would  re- 
quire that  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion set  standards  on  the  possible  age 
limits  of  tire  carcasses.  These  stand- 
ards—far from  being  arbitrary  or  gen- 
eral in  nature— would  be  based  on  the 
design  of  the  carcass,  the  materials  used, 
and  other  factors  which  vary  with  the 
manufacturer  and  the  product. 

In  an  industry  where  the  problems 
are  so  diverse  and  the  requirements  of 
different  areas  so  varied,  allowance  has 
to  be  made  for  these  differences.  Mr. 
Moss"  amendment,  instead  of  applying 
one  general  standard  or  nile,  would  al- 
low the  Transportation  Department  to 
work  out  these  problems  with  the  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  this  amendment 
would  be  another  step  toward  insuring 
the  safety — and  auto  safety  in  general— 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moss) . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  SMrTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa- 
On  page  8,  after  line  12  and  before  the  para- 
graph beginning  "Amend  the  title,"  etc  .  In- 
sert the  following: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Is  hereby  authorized  to  prepare  and  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  no  later  than  April  1. 
1970,  a  report  on  the  extent,  causes  and* 
means  of  prevention  of  agricultural  tractor 
accidents  on  both  public  roads  and  farms 
In  addition  to  such  other  Information  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  the  Secretary  shall  In- 
clude In  the  report — 

"(1)  an  estimate,  based  on  the  best  statis- 
tical Information  available,  of  the  number  of 
deaths  and  Injuries  resulting  annually  from 
agricultural  tractor  accidents; 

"(2)  an  identification  of  the  primary 
causes  of  agricultural  tractor  accidents,  in- 
cluding consideration  of  the  hazards  most 
likely  to  cause  death  or  Injury;  and 

"(3)  specific  recommendations  on  means 
of  preventing  the  occurrence  of,  and  reducing 
the  severity  of  injuries  resulting  from,  agri- 
cultural   tractor   accidents.   Including   such 


legislative  proposals  as  the  Secretary  atter 
mines  are  needed. 

"(b)  In  formulating  the  recommendatloM 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary  shall  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
advisability  of  establishing  uniform  Federal 
safety  standards  In  the  design  and  manufac 
t\ire  of  all  agricultural  tractors  sold  In  later- 
state  commerce,  requiring  the  Installation  on 
such  tractors  of  safety  devices,  and  provldlne 
assistance  to  the  States  in  developing  ac- 
curate reporting  procedures  for  accidents  in- 
volving such  tractors. 

"(c)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  prompt  com- 
pletlon  of  this  report,  officials  of  other  Fed- 
eral departments  or  agencies  shall  make 
available  to  the  Secretary,  upon  his  request 
any  data  or  Information  In  their  possession 
relating  to  agrlcultiiral  tractor  accidents  and 
shall  otherwise  provide  assistance." 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
want  to  commend  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  the  legislation  they  have 
brought  before  us  today,  and  also  for  the 
work  they  did  in  1966  on  highway  safety 
legislation.  I  think  they  are  entitled 
in  great  measure  to  part  of  the  credit 
for  a  reduction  in  highway  fatalities  in 
this  country. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  agricultural 
tractor  accidents  remain  about  twice  as 
high   as  automobile   accidents  for  the 
number  of  miles  traveled.  I  do  not  know 
all   the  answers  to  this  problem,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  else  does 
There  have  been  a  number  of  theories, 
some  of  them  are  disputed  or  controver- 
sial,  but   undoubtedly   there   would  be 
enough  statistics  available  by  soliciting 
them  from  the  various  States  and  from 
other  sources,   so   that   a   report  could 
be  made  so  that  we  could  better  deter- 
mine the  causes,  and  secure  some  of  the 
statistics  and  facts  that  are  necessary 
so    that    the    committee    could    better 
determine   whether  further  legislation 
is  needed  in  the  form  of  standards,  and 
so    forth,    with   regard    to    agricultural 
tractors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  make  such  a 
report,  to  gather  the  statistics  together, 
and  make  his  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  by  next  April  1  so  that  we  may 
have  the  benefit  of  that  report  upon 
which  to  base  conclusions  as  to  the 
need  for  further  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  on  offering  the  amendment. 
and  to  say  that  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. I  believe  it  is  a  very  appropriate 
thing  for  the  Secretary  to  do  to  conduct 
a  study  in  this  field,  and  I  believe  that 
there  is  much  worth  while  that  can  be 
accomplished  through  such  a  study  in 
that  regard. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  support. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  the 
approach  that  he  has  taken  In  this 
amendment  and  I  fully  support  the 
amendment, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
suBSTirmx  amendment  offered  by 

MR.    STRATTON 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  ? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  correct;  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two 
amendments  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  may  be  considered  en  gros. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
offering  the  amendments 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  offering  them 
as  a  package,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
offering  both  of  the  amendments  as  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Sboth)? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  the  two  amendments  be 
considered  en  gros? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  we 
have  the  request  stated  again? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  request,  Mr. 
Chairman,  was  that  I  have  two  amend- 
ments which  should  be  considered  en 
bloc,  which  represent  a  substitute,  or  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  and  I  have  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  gros. 

PARLIAMENTARY   INQUIRY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  not  the 
Clerk  read  the  two  amendments  before 
the  unanimous-consent  request  is  placed? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  amendments 
will  be  read. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  STRATTON)  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Stratton  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Smtth  of  Iowa:  On  page  8,  after  line  12,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"Sec.  8.  The  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

••  'TITLE  V— TRACTOR  SAFETY 

"  'Sec  501.  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  minimum  safety  standards  for 
tractors  manufactured  primarily  for  use  for 
agricultural  purposes  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  standards  for  roll  bars  and  safety 
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hameeaes.  Such  standards  shall  be  designed 
so  that  Injuries  to  persons  operating  such 
tractors  from  accidents  can  be  kept  to  a  min- 
imum. Standards  first  estabUahed  under  this 
section  shall  be  prescribed  and  published  no 
sooner  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days, 
nor  later  than  one  year,  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title. 

"  "Sec.  502.  The  manufacture  for  sale,  the 
sale  or  the  offering  for  sale.  In  interstate 
commerce  or  the  Importation  into  the 
United  States,  or  introduction  or  delivery 
for  introduction,  transportation  or  causing 
to  be  transported  In;  Interstate  commerce,  of 
any  tractor  manufactured  primarily  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  which  Is  manufactured  on 
or  after  the  date  this  title  takes  effect  shall 
be  unlawful  unless  such  tractor  meets  the 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  as  set 
forth  In  section  501  of  this  title. 

"  'Sec.  503.  The  promulgation,  amendment, 
enforcement,  and  the  penalties  for  violation, 
of  standards  established  under  this  title 
shall  be  the  same  as  for  the  promulgation, 
amendment,  enforcement,  and  the  penalties 
for  violation,  of  standards  established  under 
tltlelof  this  Act.'  " 

On  page  2,  after  line  12,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  3.  Section  104(a)  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
(15  U.S.C.  1393(a))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'including  representatives  of  State  and 
local  governments,'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'Including  farmers,  and  representa- 
tives of  State  and  local  governments,'." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  be- 
ing considered  en  bloc  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  support  the  basic  intent  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith)  in  offering  an  amendment  to  in- 
struct the  Secretary  to  conduct  certain 
studies  into  the  possibility  of  tractor  ac- 
cidents and  the  necessity  for  perhaps  in- 
cluding them  in  our  safety  legislation. 

My  substitute  amendment,  however, 
would  go  a  little  bit  further  than  what 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  had  done  be- 
cause I  think  we  already  have  enough 
data  on  which  to  take  action  in  this  par- 
ticular area. 

As  I  indicated  earlier  during  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  rule  I  introduced  back  on 
the  opening  day  of  this  Congress.  HH. 
680  which  provided  for  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  have  just  1  year  to 
come  up  with  some  relevant  safety 
standards  for  farm  tractors,  to  include 
but  not  necessarily  be  limited  to  roll  bars 
and  seat  belts.  I  did  this  not  only  on 
the  basis  of  my  own  feeling  about  what 
was  taking  place  in  the  agricultural  com- 
munities which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent in  upstate  New  York,  but  on  the 
basis  of  a  number  of  detailed  studies  al- 
ready made. 

The  American  Society  of  Agricultural 
EIngineers.  for  example,  has  been  exEim- 
ining  this  matter  in  great  detail.  They 
have  statistics  on  the  number  of  acci- 
dents and  they  have  recommended  sub- 
stantially what  my  legislation  contains. 

We  also  have  a  very  detailed  study  by 
the  National  Safety  Council,  reporting 
incidentally  on  some  789  farm  tractor 
fatalities,  and  recommending  arrange- 


ments of  this  same  kind  to  prevent  peo- 
ple being  killed  when  a  tractor  overturns 
by  requiring  roll  bars,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, and  seat  belts. 

We  also  have  a  detailed  study  made  by 
the  Nebraska  Highways  and  Farms  De- 
partment on  this  matter,  and  I  have 
these  studies  here  with  me  this  after- 
noon. 

We  also  have  a  detailed  study  by  a 
Canadian  Royal  Commission.  The 
Swedes  have  experimented  with  this 
kind  of  legislation  for  some  time. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  Ralph 
Nader  has  just  issued  a  report,  which 
has  been  rather  widely  publicized,  al- 
though he  does  not  comment  in  it  on  the 
fact  that  the  basis  of  his  own  suggestions 
lies  in  the  legislation  which  I  introduced 
on  January  31,  and  the  research  my  staff 
had  done  on  the  subject. 

Just  to  underline  again,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  urgency  of  this  whole  matter  of  farm 
tractor  safety,  let  me  just  observe  that 
during  the  2y2  weeks  I  have  just  spent  in 
upstate  New  York  during  the  recess  the 
local  papers  reported  eight  deaths  from 
tractor  accidents. 

My  legislation  would  simply  call  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  de- 
velop necessary  standards.  It  would  give 
him  a  year  in  which  to  do  it.  He  could 
in  the  process  take  advantage  of  all  the 
studies  already  available,  and  he  could 
make  additional  studies.  But  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  If  all  we  are  going  to  do 
now  is  ask  for  more  studies,  then  we  are 
simply  going  to  postpone  too  long  the 
action  that  must  be  taken  to  protect  our 
farm  people,  and  particularly  farm  chil- 
dren, who  are  often  the  majority  of  vic- 
tims of  these  tractor  accidents. 

I  hope  that  my  amendments  will  be 
approved  as  a  substitute  for  the  some- 
what softer  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  because  I  believed 
we  should  act  today  rather  than  simply 
conduct  more  studies. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  eunendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

First.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  his  in- 
terest in  this  very  significant  and  vital 
issue.  I  might  say  that  I  followed  the 
reading  of  his  substitute.  I  have  a  copy 
of  his  bill  before  me.  I  think  he  used  the 
words  out  of  his  bill  for  his  substitute 
amendment. 

The  bill  is  HH.  680.  No  hearings  have 
been  held  before  the  committee  on  the 
bill.  It  is  offered  now  as  an  amendment. 
We  have  not  heard  from  the  farmers 
themselves  as  to  what  they  want  and 
what  they  need. 

I  am  inclined  to  go  along  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
frcwn  Iowa  because  he  says  we  need  to 
come  up  with  some  recommendations. 

You  know,  different  kinds  of  tractors 
are  used  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Certainly  this  matter  would  have  to 
be  studied  as  to  what  we  are  going  to  do 
with  the  different  kinds  of  tractors.  In 
the  flatlands  of  the  West  a  different 
kind  of  tractor  is  used  than  is  used  in 
hilly  country.  I  live  on  a  farm  and  I  run 
a  tractor  on  our  farm.  With  our  tractor 
we  can  put  both  front  wheels  out  pretty 
wide  for  the  hills  up  there,  and  also  the 
rear  wheels,  to  prevent  the  possibility 
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of  overturning.  And  we  run  those  trac- 
tors on  pretty  stiff  liillsides.  I  iiave  done 
so  myself.  [These  are  some  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have. 

Again  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  hi^  interest  because  it  is  a  na- 
tional issu0.  It  is  one  that  will  have  to 
be  confron(|ed  and  taken  care  of.  But  we 
should  not  do  it  in  this  way.  The  way  to 
do  it  is  by  letting  all  of  the  evidence  to- 
gether and  bringing  it  in  and  seeing 
what  need4  to  be  done.  Then  we  will 
take  it  up  as  regular  legislation  before 
the  oommltjtee  and  before  the  House. 

Mr.  STRjATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemian  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  I^ew  York. 

Mr.  ST^ATTON.  I  recognize  the 
chairman's  itremendous  influence  in  this 
House,  and  with  his  opposition  to  my 
amendmentl  I  realize  it  may  have  diflQ- 
culty  being  j  approved  by  the  House.  In 
the  unlikelv  event  that  it  should  fall,  I 
wonder  if  limight  have  some  indication 
from  the  cnairman  of  his  willingness, 
perhaps,  to  hold  hearings  on  this  basic 
legislation  which,  sls  he  says,  I  have 
ineoTporated  in  my  amendment,  so  at 
least  we  could  move  as  swiftly  as  possible 
In  this  direciion. 

Mr.  STAOGERS.  If  the  gentleman  is 
lole  card  and  saying  that  if 
ants  something  else,  I  point 
lat  I  do  not  like  to  bargain 


holding  his 
he  fails  he 
out  to  him 
that  way. 
I  said  to 


start  with  that  I  recognize 
this  is  a  vikal  national  issue  and  cer- 
tainly there  will  be  hearings.  I  cannot 
say  to  the  gentleman  when,  but  if  the 
amendment  las  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  ia  adopted,  we  would  probably 
wait  until  tnose  recommendations  come 
in.  I 

I  say  again  that  I  do  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  his  in- 
terest. I 

Mr.  STRAtTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  hope  we  might  be  able  to  get 
some  hearings  on  the  legislation. 

Mr.  KEITTI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  td  the  amendment.  I  join  the 
chairman  of  lour  committee  in  congratu- 
lating and  aommending  the  gentleman 
from  New  Y(|rk  for  the  interest  and  ini- 
tiative he  has  shown  in  offering  this  sub- 
stitute amendment  at  this  time. 

I  note  tha^  the  gentleman  did  not  say 
the  Swedes  had  enacted  any  legislation. 
Only  that  they  have  examined  the  ques- 
tion. I  note  also  the  gentleman  did  not 
say  the  Canadians  had  enacted  any  leg- 
islation, but  that  they  have  experiment- 
ed with  the  subject.  If  the  gentleman 
from  New  Ybrk  could  elaborate  on  his 
statement  arm  tell  us  whether  these  na- 
tions have,  ik  fact,  enacted  legislation, 
it  would  be  o^  some  help  to  the  commit- 
tee in  considering  his  amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  fnim  Massachusetts  will  yield 
to  me,  it  is  mr  understanding  the  Swedes 
do  have  a  mandatory  safety  frame  law. 
and  therefor((  we  have  from  their  ex- 
perience som«  statistics  on  how  effective 
this  is  in  previ  >nting  accidents. 

The  Canadi  ans  simply  have  been  mak 
ing  a  further  study  of  tractor  accidents. 
I  did  not  inte  id  to  suggest  they  actually 
had  a  law. 


While  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  apologize  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for 
not  making  available  to  him  a  copy  of 
my  amendment.  I  had  intended  to  do  so, 
but  in  the  rush  I  missed  the  opportunity. 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  apology  of  the  gentleman.  I  am 
certain  the  gentleman's  intent  is  honor- 
able. 

In  any  event,  it  does  seem  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  offered  an 
amendment  which  is  much  more  com- 
patible with  the  legislative  procedure  we 
are  following  here  today.  Therefore  I 
rise  in  support  of  that  amendment.  I 
hope  when  the  report  does  come  back, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  will  testi- 
fy and  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  advice 
and  counsel  and  the  experience  of  his 
constituency  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  substitute  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  v/ould  like 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to  the  language  of  section  301  of  title 
ni  of  the  act  we  are  amending  here  to- 
day. It  directs  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  authorizes  him  to  make  certain 
studies.  It  specifically  states  he  is  au- 
thorized by  law  to  undertake  research 
and  development  and  testing  relating  to 
the  safety  of  machinery  used  on  high- 
ways or  in  connection  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  highways  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  traffic  safety,  as  he  deems 
appropriate  and  necessary. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  offered 
a  far  more  specific  direction  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  which  would  di- 
rect timely  study  with  a  report  back  to 
the  Congress  by  the  first  of  April  of  1970, 
giving  us  ample  time  to  consider  that 
report  and  act  on  it  legislatively  if  that 
is  necessary. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia,  has  indicated  that  he  is  going 
to  trj'  at  an  early  date  to  fit  Into  a  rather 
crowded  schedule  hearings  on  the  bill 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  now  before  the  House  as  a  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  compli- 
cated problem.  It  is  not  one  the  com- 
mittee or  the  subcommittee  has  over- 
looked, but  I  think  in  fairness  and  in 
justice  to  both  the  users  and  the  manu- 
facturers, an  opportimity  should  be  given 
for  hearings  on  anything  as  far  reaching 
as  this. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  therefore  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment  offered  as  a 
substitute  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  I  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
speak  on  the  substitute  amendment. 

I  feel  the  proposal  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  my  colleague  from  Iowa  is  the 
wiser  course,  because  if  this  procedure  is 
followed  our  committee  will  have  much 
more  information  on  which  to  base  a 
judgment. 

I  happen  to  operate  tractors  all  the 
time.  Frankly,  I  would  be  hesitant  to  be 
harnessed  onto  the  seat  of  a  tractor  at 
any  time.  I  believe  it  could  possibly  create 
more  accidents  than  it  would  eliminate, 
for  the  reason  one  would  have  no  way  to 
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get  off  the  vehicle  in  the  event  somethins 
might  go  wrong.  * 

I  may  be  wrong  in  my  judgment  but 
I  should  like  to  have  more  Information 
before  I  render  any  decision  on  it. 

I  believe  the  proposal  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  has 
merit.  Then  we  can  approach  the  objec- 
tive our  good  friend  from  New  York  has 
in  mind.  Certainly  I  compliment  him  for 
his  concern,  because  there  have  been  far 
too  many  accidents. 

I  join  with  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr 
Smith)  and  in  opposition  to  the  proposal 
submitted  by  my  friend  from  New  York 
feeling  that  we  will  gain  the  best  answer 
by  the  approach  of  the  amendment  pre- 
viously offered. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment. 
I  will  not  take  5  minutes,  but  I  want 
to  say  that  we  who  serve  on  the  subcom- 
mittee handling  this  legislation  have 
never  seen  fit  to  attempt  to  write  the 
standards  into  the  legislation  itself. 

I  know  that  the  substitute  amendment 
does  not  precisely  write  the  standards 
into  the  legislation,  but  it  suggests  very 
strongly  to  the  Secretary  what  the 
standards  should  be  and  in  what  area 
they  should  be,  specifically  with  regard 
to  the  roll  bars  and  seatbelts.  We  have 
never  gone  this  far. 

Despite  lengthy  hearings  which  we 
held  both  this  year  and  3  years  ago  when 
this  legislation  came  up.  I  do  not  believe 
anybody  on  our  committee  feels  he  has 
had  the  expertise  himself  to  attempt  to 
write  the  standards  into  the  law.  It 
would  be  a  fatal  mistake  for  Congress  to 
attempt  this  and  Congress  could  well  err 
grievously  in  doing  so.  We  have  always 
given  this  precise  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary, as  we  did  in  section  103  of  the  legis- 
lation enacted  3  years  ago. 

Let  me  say  even  if  we  did  see  fit  to 
write  the  standards  ourselves,  I  would 
hate  to  think  we  would  do  it  in  this  fash- 
ion on  the  floor  today. 

I  have  great  respect,  as  I  believe  every 
member  of  the  conunittee  does,  for  the 
work  Ralph  Nader  has  done  in  the  field 
of  safety.  He  has  made  exhaustive  stud- 
ies. I  have  great  respect  for  the  American 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers  and 
the  National  Safety  Council.  Let  us  not 
forget,  however,  that  we  have  designated 
an  ofBclal  agency  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
perform  these  studies  for  us.  This  is  es- 
sentially what  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  would  have  that 
agency  do. 

This  is  why  I  wholeheartedly  concur  in 
that  amendment,  and  hope  it  will  be 
adopted,  and  I  oppose  the  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  The  gentleman  is 
to  be  commended  for  this  very  sound  ap- 
proach to  a  serious  problem  which  has 
assumed  alarming  proportions  certainly 
in  the  Middle  West  and  throughout  rural 
America.  In  the  State  of  Iowa  alone  there 
were  1.037  fatal  farm  tractor  accidents 
In  the  period  from  1947  to  1966.  The 
number  of  fatal  tractor  accidents  in- 
creased from  28  in  1947  to  70  in  1966. 


an  increase  of  150  percent  while  the 
number  of  tractors  on  Iowa  farms  was 
increasing  only  115  percent.  A  report  on 
tractor  safety  as  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
man is  long  overdue  and  certainly  the 
Secretary  of  TransEK>rtation  is  the  logical 
official  to  be  assigned  the  responsibility 
of  preparing  such  a  report. 

I  beheve  this  approach  is  much  prefer- 
able to  that  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Stratton)  .  and  will 
be  more  productive.  I,  therefore,  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  •  Mr.  Smith  ) . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

The   substitute   amendment   was   re- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  de- 
velop some  history  and  signify  the  intent 
of  the  committee. 

In  the  matter  of  automobile  tire  sales 
It  is  clearly  inherent  in  the  language,  and 
it  is  so  intended  by  the  committee,  that 
the  retailer  will  cooperate  fully  and  that 
the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  for 
the  implementation  of  the  reporting  pro- 
cedures will  take  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  there  must  be  full  retailer  coopera- 
tion if  the  recall  provision  on  tires  Is  to 
be  successful. 

Now.  the  Tire  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion in  a  letter  to  me  dated  July  28  in- 
dicated their  strong  support  for  the 
reportng  procedure  which  is  contained 
In  this  legislation.  They  took  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  it  would  require  the  co- 
operation of  the  retailer,  and  it  must,  of 
course,  have  that  cooperation  or  it  can- 
not work  successfully.  It  is  very  vital  that 
it  does  work,  because  in  one  instance  one 
manufacturer  had  18  tires  fail  in  18  test 
wheel  tests.  So  there  is  danger  in  tires; 
there  is  a  need  to  have  the  machinery 
for  recall  just  as  there  has  proven  to  be 
the  need  to  have  the  machinery  for  the 
recall  of  automobiles  that  have  been 
produced  with  defects  in  them. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time 
merely  to  make  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee very  clear  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  subcommittee  chairman  and 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  the  former  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, Mr.  Boyd,  recommended  this 
procedure  to  the  Congress  in  January  of 
this  year,  and  it  was  also  reconunended 
by  the  present  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Ilr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 


mittee whether  any  consideration  was 
given  in  this  proposed  legislation  to  di- 
rect the  Administrator  to  provide  for 
regulations  which  would  bring  about 
uniformity  of  bumper  levels.  With  the 
intermix  of  automobiles  and  trucks  on 
our  Interstate  Highway  System,  I  ride  in 
terror,  as  does  everyone  else  on  the  public 
highways,  when  approach  is  made  to 
trucks  which  have  no  bumper  levels  to 
meet  those  of  an  automobile.  The  fear 
of  telescoping  under  a  truck  is  something 
that  haunts  every  driver  on  our  high- 
ways. There  are  thousands  of  ewscidents 
and  hundreds  of  deaths  that  occur  every 
year  as  a  result  of  the  telescoping  prob- 
lem. Some  people  have  been  decapitated 
in  this  way.  And,  it  seems  to  me  that 
some  definite  action  should  be  taken  to 
provide  for  uniformity  of  bumper  levels 
between  all  vehicles,  including  passenger 
vehicles  and  the  intermix  of  trucks  and 
automobile  vehicles. 

I  would  like  to  ask.  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether  or  not  your  committee  con- 
sidered this  matter  in  connection  with 
this  legislation? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  say  that  the 
Secretary  and  the  agency  or  the  bureau 
has  this  authority  now.  I  am  informed 
that  they  have  probably  been  looking 
into  it.  We  do  not  know  whether  they 
plan  to  come  up  with  any  recommenda- 
tions. But  this  is  their  duty  and  I  might 
say  that  we  can  call  to  their  attention 
now  the  fact  that  they  should  come  up 
with  some  recommendation  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  trucks  and  cars  so  that  there 
might  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  developed 
some  safety  device  as  the  gentleman  has 
suggested  that  will  prevent  these  acci- 
dents in  order  to  keep  these  vehicles  from 
overlapping  upon  impact.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  raised  a  very  good  point. 

When  this  bill  was  brought  up  in  1966 
this  authority  was  given  to  the  Secretary 
and  to  the  National  Safety  Bureau. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman.  I  imderstand  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  published,  as 
of  March  19,  1969,  a  proposed  rule  which 
would  become  effective  as  of  January  1. 
1971,  to  provide  rear  underride  protection 
for  trailers  and  trucks  with  gross  vehicle 
weight  of  over  10,000  pounds.  That  rule 
proposal  would  proTide  that  at  a  "height 
of  no  more  than  18  inches  from  the  road 
surface,  the  vehicle  have  a  continuous 
structure  that  is  capable  of  withstanding 
a  large  static  load  when  tested  at  any  one 
of  three  specified  points." 

The  Department  correctly  points  out 
the  need  for  such  standards  noting  that 
the  "underriding  of  rear  ends  of  trucks 
and  trailers  by  passenger  vehicles  in  the 
course  of  a  rear  end  collision  constitutes 
a  major  hazard  to  life  and  limb  of  the 
occupants  of  the  striking  vehicle." 

But  the  Department's  rule  is  in- 
adequate. The  rule  does  not  "apply  to 
truck  tractors,  or  any  vehicles  with  gross 
vehicle  weight  rating  of  10,000  pounds 
or  less."  What  these  smaller  trucks  lack 
in  danger  in  weight  they  make  up  for  in 
speed.  The  standard  should  be  applicable 
to  all  vehicles  and  trucks  so  that  the  risk 
of  damage  and  fatalities  resulting  from 
nonmatching  bmnper  guards  is  perma- 


nently and  forever  removed  from  Ameri- 
can highways.  All  trucks  should  be  cov- 
ered under  the  ruling  and  the  ruling 
should  have  the  force  of  law  behind  it. 

If  such  a  regulation  is  not  adopted  dur- 
ing this  year.  I  hope  thtt  your  commit- 
tee will  issue  a  mandate  for  this  regula- 
tion next  year. 

Following  is  a  letter  which  I  received 
on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Robert  Brenner 
of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau 
on  August  4, 1969: 

U.S.  Department  or  Transportation, 

Washington,  B.C.,  August  4, 1969. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vanik:  This  is  in  further  reply 
to  your  letter  of  July  14,  1969.  requesting 
that  ttie  Secretary  of  Transportation  Issue 
regulations  to  Improve  bumper  surface  re- 
latlonsiilps  between  tieavy  trucks  and  pas- 
senger cars. 

We  concur  with  your  views  on  the  benefits 
that  can  be  realized  In  reducing  highway 
injuries  and  collision  damage  by  requiring 
Improved  pverformance  capabilities  from  mo- 
tor vetilcle  bimipers.  The  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau  is,  In  fact,  in  the  midst  of 
developing  several  regulations  that  should 
alleviate,  to  some  extent,  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  mismatched  vehicle  bumpers.  These 
Include  :  Docket  No.  1-9,  Bumper  Height 
No.  1-10.  Bumper  Effectiveness,  and  Docket 
No.  1-11,  Rear  tJnderrlde  Protection.  Dock- 
ets NoE.  1-9  and  1-10  apply  to  passenger 
cars  and  light  trucks,  and  Docket  No.  1-11 
refers  to  heavy  trucks  and  trailers.  Docket 
No.  1-11  has  now  been  Issued  as  a  Notice 
of  Proposed  Rule  Making  with  an  Intended 
effective  date  of  January  1,  1971.  A  copy 
of  the  Advance  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule 
Making  Issued  on  Dockets  1-9  and  1-10  and 
a  copy  of  the  NPRM  Issued  on  Docket  1-11 
are    enoloeed    for    your    reference. 

For  your  added  Information,  the  unsafe 
conditions  resulting  from  the  use  of  high- 
front  bumpers  on  heavy  trucks  are  to  be 
evaluated  for  eventual  development  of  a 
regulation.  Test  programs  have  been  Initi- 
ated to  obtain  factual  data  on  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  these  vehicles  on  the  high- 
ways, and  on  the  economic  and  operational 
Impact  the  regulation  may  have  on  the 
transportation  Industry. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  Brenner, 

Acting  Director. 

(Docket  No.  1-9] 
Bumper    Height — Passenger    Cars,    Multi- 

ptjEPOSE     Passenger     Vehicles,     Trucks, 

Buses,  and  Trailers 

The  Administrator  Is  considering  the  Is- 
suance of  a  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Standard  specifying  height  reqtilrements  for 
contact  surfaces  of  front  and  rear  bumpers 
and  bumper  guards  for  motor  vehicles,  ex- 
cept motorcycles. 

Comments  due:   November  13,  1967. 

(Docket  No.  1-10( 
Bumper      Effectiveness — Passenger      Cars, 

Multipurpose  Passenger  Vehicles,  Trucks 

Buses,  and  Trailers 

The  Administrator  Is  considering  the  Is- 
suance of  a  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Standard  specifying  requirements  for  bump- 
er performance.  Including  requirements  to 
preclude  bvunper  interlocking  and  over-rld- 
Ing  between  vehicles. 

Comments  due:  February  6. 1968. 

Motor  Vehicle  Satett  Standards:  Rear 
Underride  Protection;  Trailers  and 
Trucks  With  Gross  Vehicle  Weight  Rat- 
ing Over  10,000  PorNDS 
The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  High- 
way    AdmlnUtration     Is     considering     rule 
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making  th^t  would  result  in  amending  40 
CFR  Part  371,  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Standards,  by  adding  a  new  Standard:  Rear 
Underrlde  Protection — Trailers  and  Trucka 
With  aro«  Vehicle  Weight  Rating  Over 
10,000  Poulida.  An  advance  notice  of  pro- 
posed rule»nalclng  was  published  In  the 
PKDBtAL  R»oisT«  Of  October  14,  1867  (33 
P.R.  14279).  Comments  received  In  response 
to  that  adfance  notice  have  been  carefvilly 
considered. 

Responses  to  the  advance  notice  and  other 
Informatloq  have  confirmed  that  the  under- 
rldlng  of  refki  ends  of  trucks  and  trailers  by 
passenger   Vehicles  in   the  course  of  a  rear 
end  oolllsloh  constitutes  a  major  hazard  to 
life  and  limb  of  the  occupants  of  the  striking 
vehicle.  Th#  great  majority  of  comments  in 
response  to  ^he  advance  notice  supported  the 
need  for  rear  underrlde  protection.  Accident 
reports  Indljcate  that  rear  end  coUUlons  la 
which  underrlde  occurs  are  much  more  likely 
to  cause  fatalities  than  collisions  generally. 
The  proposed  Standard  requires  that  un- 
derrlde pro<ection  be  provided  but  it  need 
not  be  accomplished  by  means  of  an  identi- 
fiable meml^    (an   "Underrlde  guard").  If 
the  vehicle  otherwise  meets  the  configura- 
tion   and    strength    requirements.    The    re- 
quirement at  a  sfjeciflc  member  would  raise 
dl^ulties  o|  definition  and  application,  such 
a^  Uje  problem  of  describing  the  class  of  ve- 
hicles that  jay  their  inherent  configuration 
do  not  need  such  a  member.   Instead,  the 
proposed  Standard  requires  that,  at  a  height 
of   no  more  than    18  Inches  from  the  road 
surface,  the  tehicle  have  a  continuous  struc- 
ture that  Is  bapable  of  withstanding  a  large 
static  load  when  tested  at  any  one  of  three 
specified  pwi^ts.  Vehicles  such  as  heavy  cargo 
trailers  who*  beds  normally  are  above  that 
level  would  l^e  expected  to  meet  the  require- 
ment by  having  a  guard,  while  those  vehicles 
such   SiS  moving   vans  whose   reeir   ends  are 
within   18  liiches  of  the  ground  may  meet 
the   requlreraent    by   ascertaining    that    the 
structure  at  [the  lower  edge  of  the  rear  end 
is  capable  of  wltlistanding  the  specified  test 
load. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  proposed  Stand- 
ard does  n^t  deal  with  possible  safety 
hazards  that  ^ay  be  caused  by  sharp  protru- 
sions at  the  irear  of  vehicles.  It  is  further- 
more, poesit^le  that  since  no  mlnlmtim 
height  or  vesical  configuration  is  si)eclfied 
for  the  guard  line,  a  conforming  guard  may 
be  attached  that  is  so  close  to  the  ground 
that  it  is  ineffective,  since  another  vehicle 
could  overrldt  It  while  underrldlng  a  higher 
rear  structurk.  If  these  problems  are  found 
to  be  significant,  they  may  be  countered 
either  with  further  elaboration  of  the 
Standard  proposed  herein  or  with  a  separate 
Standard  in  the  area  of  bumper  height  and 
effectiveness  (Dockets  Noe.  1-9  and  1-10,  32 
P-R.  14279).  Comments  are  specifically  in- 
vited in  regard  to  these  questions. 

Several  comments  expressed  concern  that 
the  installatltin  of  a  guard  would  Interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  operation  of  some  large 
vehicles  duriqg  off-road  operations.  The  in- 
terests of  safety  dictate,  however,  that  this 
protection  shduld  be  present  on  public  high- 
ways where  t^iere  is  extensive  mingling  of 
passenger  car*  with  large  vehicles.  If  neces- 
sary,  the  required  structure   may   be  made 
movable  or  rei  lovable  for  off-road  operations. 
It  is  antlcipEited  that  the  proposed  Stand- 
ard will  be  amended,  after  technical  studies 
have    been    c<impleted,    to    extend    the    re- 
quirement foi    underrlde  protection  to  the 
Eides  of  large  vehicles.  It  is  also  anticipated 
that  mobile  homes  will  not  be  Included  In 
the  Standard,  rhe  Administrator  is  presently 
considering  rule  making  that  could  declare 
them    not    to    be    "motor    vehicles"    within 
the  coverage  cf  the  Act,  or  could  put  them 
Into  a  separats  category  (Docket  No.  26    33 
PR.  11604). 

Interested    iiersons    are    Invited    to    par- 
ticipate in  the  making  of  the  proposed  reg- 


ulation by  submltOng  written  data,  views, 
or  arguments.  Specific  information  and 
comments  are  particularly  invited  in  regard 
to  the  cost  of  compliance.  Conmients  should 
refer  to  the  docket  and  notice  number,  and 
be  submitted  in  10  copies  to:  Docket  Sec- 
tion, Pederal  Highway  Administration,  Room 
512,  400  Sixth  Street  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20591.  All  comments  received  before  the 
close  of  business  on  June  2,  1969,  will  be 
considered  by  the  Administrator.  The  pro- 
posal contained  in  this  notice  may  be 
changed  In  light. of  conunents  received.  All 
comments  will  be  available  In  the  docket  at 
the  above  address  for  examination  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  closing  date. 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  it  Is 
proposed  to  add  to  49  CPR  Part  371,  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standards,  a  new 
Standard  as  set  forth  below.  Because  of  the 
design  and  development  work  that  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  economical  compUance 
with  this  Standard,  It  U  proposed  to  make  It 
effective  January  1,  1971. 

This  notice  is  issued  under  the  authority 
of  sections  103  and  119  of  the  National  Traf- 
flc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
U.S.C.  1392,  1407),  and  the  delegation  of  au- 
thority by  the  Secretary  to  the  Pederal  High- 
way Administrator,  49  CPR  Part  1.  §  1  4(c) 

Issued  m  Washington,  D.C,  on  March  13. 

JORM  R.  Jamhson, 

Deputy  Federal 
Highway  Administrator. 
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(d)  The  surface  is  in  contact  with  th. 
rear  surface  of  the  vehicle. 

85.4  Apply  a  static  force  of  75,000  pound, 
m  the  forward  direction  to  the  test  block 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  travel  of  ^' 
vehicle,  with  the  block  restrained  from  latent 
or  vertical  movement. 

86.8  Required  result:  The  test  block  shall 
not  move  more  than  15  inches  forward  of  th« 
rearmost  part  of  the  vehicle.  Each  vehldi 
must  be  capable  of  meeting  the  test  at  th« 
three  contact  points  (center  and  each  sldei 
specified  in  86.3(c) .  but  a  given  vehicle  need 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  this  standard 
after  being  tested  at  one  of  those  points. 
[P.R.  Doc.  69-3254;  Piled.  Mar.  18  lago. 
8:46  a.m.] 


R«AH    tJNDERamB    PaoncnoN— Trailers    and 

TRUCKS    WrrK     Gross     Vehicle     Weight 

Rating  Over  10,000  Pounds 

81.  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  es- 
tablishes the  requirement  that  the  rear  end 
of  heavy  vehicles  be  constructed  so  as  to 
reduce  the  probability  of  underrlde  In 
reat-end  collisions. 

32.  Applicability.  This  standard  applies 
to  trailers  and  to  trucks.  It  does  not  how- 
ever, apply  to  pole  trailers,  truck  tractors 
or  any  vehicles  with  gross  vehicle  weight 
rating  of  10,000  pounds  or  less. 

53.  Definitions.  "Rearmost  part  of  the 
vehicle"  means  that  point,  on  the  portion  of 
the  vehicle  that  is  not  more  than  66  inches 
above  the  road  surface,  tHat  Is  farthest  to  the 
rear  when  the  cargo  doors,  tailgates,  or  other 
closing  devices  are  in  the  normal  closed  and 
locked  position. 

"Rear  surface  of  the  vehicle"  means  that 
portion  of  the  exterior  surface  of  the  vehicle 
that  would  first  be  Intersected  by  rays  paral- 
lel to  the  direction  of  travel  of  the  vehicle 
emanating  from  a  source  behind  the  vehicle 

"Guard  line"  means  the  lowest  intersection 
of  a  horizontal  plane  with  the  rear  siu^ace  of 
the  vehicle  that  forms  a  continuous  line 
that  (1)  extends  to  within  6  inches  of  each 
side  of  the  vehicle  and  (2)  has  no  portion 
more  than  15  Inches  forward  of  the  rear- 
most part  of  the  vehicle. 

54.  Requirements. 

54.1  Each  vehicle  shall  have  a  guard  line 
that  Is  no  more  than  18  Inches  from  the  road 
surface  when  the  vehicle  Is  unloaded 

54.2  Each  vehicle  shall  be  capable  of 
meeting  the  displacement  test  of  S5. 

85.  Displacement  test. 

85.1  Position  the  vehicle  on  a  level  sur- 
face, restrained  to  prevent  forward,  upward 
or  lateral  motion. 

55.2  Prepare  a  test  block  of  rigid  material 
with  a  plane  surface  In  the  form  of  a  square 
4  inches  on  a  side  ("the  surface") . 

85.3  Position  the  test  block  so  that 

(ai  The  surface  Is  vertical  and  facing  for- 
ward in  the  direction  of  travel  of  the  vehicle, 

(b)  The  lower  edge  of  the  siu-lace  is  in 
the  same  horizontal  plane  as  the  guard  line, 

(c)  The  center  of  the  surface  is  at  any 
one  of  three  points:  15  inches  inboard  from 
either  side  of  the  guard  line,  or  at  the  center 
of  the  guard  line,  and 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman  vUll 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  further  to  the 
distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Secretary  is  listening  to  the  gentleman's 
words  and  I  am  sure  that  there  will  be 
some  action  taken. 

Mr.  MUCVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  committee  and  Its  distinguished 
chairman  for  the  entire  bill  but 
particularly  for  section  4  with  reference 
to  tire  safety.  This  takes  us  out  of  what 
I  think  has  been  a  dream  world  by  as- 
suming that  tire  manufacturers  were  vol- 
untarily going  to  recall  defective  tires 
under  the  procedure  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  mandatorily  applied  to  the  re- 
call of  automobiles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  carry  forward  what 
the  gentleman  from  California  has 
spoken  about,  some  42,000  tires  were  in- 
volved in  the  batch  which  failed  the  test 
and  less  than  500  of  those  tires  were  re- 
called, which  means  that  there  is  some- 
where around  41,500  or  more  tires  which 
are  quite  likely  to  blow  out  while  being 
used  on  automobiles  In  this  countrj-. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  tire  is  just  as  Important  a 
component  part  of  an  automobile  as 
everything  else  connected  with  it.  Sim- 
ply because  it  is  manufactured  by  some- 
one else  does  not  make  it  less  Important. 
We  can  no  longer  let  the  manufacturer  of 
the  tire  escape  his  responsibility  for  re- 
call purposes. 

In  a  bill  which  I  introduced  early  in 
the  year  that  dealt  with  tire  safety  ex- 
clusively, provisions  were  included  for  ex- 
tended testing.  I  think,  ultimately,  we 
will  have  to  move  to  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive testing  system  by  the  Secretary 
and  by  the  Department  if  we  are  going 
to  make  that  long  step  forward  toward 
automobile  safety  in  this  country. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  in- 
terest in  this  legislation  and  for  his  pro- 
posal. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Members  of 
the  House  know  it,  but  about  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  tires  made  are  used  for 
replacement.  We  are  trying  to  get  some 
uniformity  all  along  the  line  and  certain 
standards  that  will  apply  to  all  of  these 
matters.  I  just  wanted  the  gentleman 
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from  Illinois  to  know  that  the  committee 
is  interested  In  this  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Conunlttee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Daddario,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  10105)  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971.  and  for  other 
purposes,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the.  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  w£is  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  orde-  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  322,  nays  0,  not  voting  109. 
as  follows : 

IRoUNo.  155] 
YEAS— 322 
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Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Foiuitam 
Frey 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallfianakis 
OaUagher 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gray 
Grlffln 
Oilfflths 
Gross 
Orover 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hsrsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Horton 
Howard 
HuU 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 

KuykendaU 
Kyros 
Landnmi 
Langen 
Latta 


Abbltt 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Coughlin 

i-^eggett 

Abernethy 

BroyhiU,  Va. 

Cowger 

Lennon 

Adams 

Buchanan 

Cramer 

Lloyd 

Addabbo 

Burke.  Fla. 

Culver 

Albert 

Burke.  Mass. 

Daddario 

Anderson, 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Daniel.  Va, 

Calif. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Adair 

Anderson,  111. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Burton.  Utah 

de  la  Garza 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Tenn. 

Bush 

Delaney 

Andrews, 

Annunzlo 

Button 

Dellenback 

N.  Dak. 

Arends 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Denney 

AspmaU 

Ashbrook 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Dennis 

Baring 

Ashley 

Cabell 

Dent 

Berry 

Ayres 

Cafifery 

Derwlnski 

Blaggl 

Barrett 

Camp 

Devlne 

Blanton 

Beau.  Md. 

Carey 

Donohue 

Boggs 

Belcher 

Carter 

Dom 

BoUlng 

Bell.  Calif. 

Casey 

Dowdy 

Bow 

Bennett 

Cederberg 

Downing 

Brademas 

Belts 

Chamberlain 

Duncan 

Brock 

Bevill 

Chappell 

Dwyer 

Brooks 

Ble.ster 

Chlsholm 

Eckhardt 

CahUl 

Bingham 

Clancy 

Edmondson 

Celler 

Blackburn 

Clark 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Clawson,  Del 

Blatnik 

Clausen. 

Ellberg 

Clay 

Boland 

DonH. 

Erlenlxjrn 

Corbett 

Brasco 

Cleveland 

Esch 

Corman 

Bray 

Cohelan 

Eshleman 

Cunningham 

Brinkley 

Collier 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Broomfleld 

Collins 

Fallon 

Dawson 

Brotzman 

Colmer 

Farbsteln 

Dickinson 

Brown,  Calif. 

Conable 

Fascell 

Dlggs 

Brown,  Mich. 

Conte 

Felghan 

DlngeU 

Brown,  Ohio 

Conyers 

Fish 

Dulskl 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McPaU 
McKneaUy 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mize 
Mizell 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy.  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
OHara 
O'Neal.  Ga. 
O'NeUl,  Mass. 
Ottinger 
Patman 
Patten 
PeUy 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Philbm 
Pike 
Plmle 
Poage 
PodeU 
Poff 

Prayer.  N.C. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pry  or.  Ark. 
Puclnskl 
PurceU 
Quie 

Rallsback 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Reid.  in. 
Reid,  N.Y. 
NATS— 0 
NOT  VOTINO— 109 


Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Robison 

Rodmo 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scbadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

SebelluB 

Shipley 

Bhrlver 

Bisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Taft 

Taylor 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

WUllams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wyile 

Wyman 

Yates 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards.  La. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Findley 

Flynt 

Foley 

Eraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Garmatz 

Goodllng 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Gubser 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hollfleld 

Hosmer 

Hungate 

I  chord 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Klrwan 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Lli>scomb 


Long,  La. 

Lowensteln 

Lukens 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

MaUliard 

May 

MUls 

Morton 

Myers 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

Passman 

Pickle 

Pollock 

Powell 

Price.  111. 

Qullien 

Rees 

Reifel 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Saylor 

Scherle 


Slkes 
Snyder 
Sprmger 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Btubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 


Symington 
Talcott 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  Ga 
Tieman 
Tunney 
UdaU 


Van  Deerlln 

White 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Wold 
Wolff 
Yatron 
Young 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk   announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Klrwan  vsrlth  Mr.  AdaAr. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  MaUliard. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  CabUl. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Wanna  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  O'Konskl 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  DuUkl  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  FreUnghuysen. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  WoUr  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  AspinaU  with  Mr.  Hoemer. 

Mr.  Lowensteln  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.   Blaggl   with   Mr.   Andrews   of   North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Passman  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Ewen. 

Mr.  Prtoe  of  EUnols  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

Mrs.  SuUivan  with  Mr.  GoodUng. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor. 

Mr.  Joelson  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  QulUen. 

Mr.  Tieman  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Ltikens. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Thompson 
of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Taloott. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mrs.  I*4ay. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wte- 
consln. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oallf  omla  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Davis 
of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  Rees  vrtth  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Powell. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  wus  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1970.  1971.  and  1972.  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.      

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all   Members 
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>  legislative  days  in  which  to 
remarks  on  the  bill  just 


may  have 
extend  th^ 
passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr 
,  ^u  *•  -^^  ^^^^  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  frOTi  West  Virginia' 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


TRIBUTE 


TO    THE   LATE    "ROCKY" 
MARCIANO 

(Mr.  BU^KE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  giv|en  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous msltter.  i 

Mr    BUHKE   of   Massachusetts.   Mr 
Speaker  I  f  ould  like  to  take  this  time 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  "Rocky"  Marcl- 
ano.  formei^  heavyweight  champion  of 
the  world   ind  a  native  of  Brockton 
Mass..  a  clttsr  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  representing.  "Rocky,"  bom  of  immi- 
grant parents,  had  a  dream  and  the  im- 
Plementatioa  of  his  dream  is  surely  an 
American  classic.  With  hard  work  cour- 
age, stemm^  and  determination  he  ful- 
niled  his  chi^hood  vow  of  making  some- 
thuj&^of  himeelf.  it  is  not  so  much  what 
.  he  did  but  ht)w  "Rocky"  did  it  that  wins 
my  praise  arid  admiration.  Goals  set  he 
never  waiveied.  Success  only  added  to 
his  character— never  corrupted.  It  was 
perseverance!  and  clean  living  that  gave 
form  to  "Rocky's"  dream. 

Those  who  followed  the  champ's  career 
marveled  at  the  gentleness  of  the  "Brock- 
ton Blockbuster"  outside  the  ring,  and  it 
was  often  safa  that  he  seemed  somehow 
out  of  placd  in  the  boxing  world  He 
brought  to  boking  a  fresh,  clean  wind  and 
a^ded  a  senae  of  honor  and  dignity  to 
the  profession.  For  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans he  becalme  an  unfaltering  hero- 
one  they  couia  identify  with  and  his  life 
gave  credence  to  the  Horatio  Alger  myth 
After  his  retirement  from  the  ring,  as 
the  undefeated  heavyweight  champion 

HfJ^.^7.°'"^*^i'"*°y  °^  ^s  efforts  were 
directed  toward  the  youth  of  America- 
boys  like  himiielf.  He  hoped  to  instill  in 
them  the  sam ;  hopes  and  dreams  he  had 
as  a  boy.  Wlio  can  say  how  many  he 
touched,  how  many  he  influenced  how 
many  imaginstions  he  flred.  The  Marci- 
ano  legend  wiil  not  die,  it  will  live  in  the 
imagination  of  every  young  boy  it 
touches  as  fathers  wUl  teU  it  to  sons  and 
they  to  their  s(  ins. 

famU  ^^^P*"y  ^°^s  °"t  to  his  wife  and 

The  followiiig  are  tributes  to  "Rocky" 
which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  Mem- 
ber s  attention : 

(Prom  the  Bijckton  (Mass.)   Enterprise 

Slept.  2,  1969) 

The  Champ 

to^^li^^'^^'^'l^^''^^^  Sreat  distinction 
to  this  city  when  he  became  the  heavyweleht 
champion  of  tha  world.  =»vyweignt 

Professional  boxing,  especially  in  the 
heavyweight  cla«,  long  has  been  infiltrated 
by  the  gangster  ( lement. 

«n^^h.^°*"'^  "^^  '=^^*°-  N°*  o'^e  Whisper  of 
anything  contra -y  to  good  conduct  wa^  ever 

fnTermT'   ""'    "^"'"^    '"^"«   ^'^    ^^^^ 

Rocky    gave    Unsparingly    of   his    time    to 

encf^  ^^*'  benejflted  financially  by  his  pres- 

Pvfn^f»™^°^5  '  Brockton  home-town  boy 
even  after  leavlni ;  this  city 

Outside  of  the  ring  he  was  a  gentle  person 


Mghtlng  was  a  business  with  Rocky,  not  a 
desire  to  physically  hurt  someone 
famUy*''**°'*  ""^  sympathy  to  hla  wife  and 

difficult  to  bear,  but  their  pride  in  The 
Champ  WUl  help  them  in  their  time  of 
sorrow. 

The  Golden  Age  of  boxing  has  died  twice 
Once  in  April  of  1966,  and  for  a  second  S 
in  a  plane  crash  in  Newton,  Iowa. 

I  Prom  the  Brockton  (Mass.)   Enterprise, 

Sept.  2,  19601 

"POEOW  Boxmo"  THi:  Rock  Was  Once 

Told 

(By  Tonl  Costa) 

M^h!S  ^'l^t-ye^-oW  Rocco  Francis 
Macheglano  began  attacking  a  homemade 
punching  bag  m  the  cellar  of  his  Dover  St 
nome  little  did  anyone  realize  that  he  would 
one  day  become  the  world's  undefeated 
heavyweight  boxing  champion. 
„^^\  1"*  punching  bag,  a  gift  from  Hs 
uncle  John  who  urged  him  to  slug  away  at 
It.  kindled  in  Rocky  Marclano  a  spark  which 
Durst  Into  the  flaming  success  story  of  a  life 
time— a  story  which  boasts  an  undefeated 
professional  boxing  record. 

That  punching  bag  came  after  Rocky  was 
popped  in  the  nose  by  a  neighborhood  buUy 
and  came  home  crying.  However,  with  a 
lltUe  practice.  Rocky  was  never  bullied  again. 

HK    LEARNED    QUICKLY 

Somewhat  skilled  and  toughened  by  his 
boyhood  session  with  his  punching  bajr 
Rocky  discovered  while  In  the  Army  at  Pm 
Devens.  that  soldiers  on  the  boxing  team 
received  special   passes  and   no  KP. 

A  robust  Italo-Amerlcan  who  worked  with 
a  pick  and  shovel  since  he  quit  school  at 
age  14,  Rocky  fought  his  way  through  the 
Army,   losing  only   one   bout 
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York's  old  Madison  Square  Garden  " 
in  his  comer,  from  Brockton,  Massachu 
setts  the  Heavyweight  Champion  of  the' 
World^  Rocky  Marclano."  Thousands  throngM 
Brockton's  Main  St.  In  front  of  the  Ente^ 
prise  building  to  listen  to  those  history  m^' 
Ing  bouts.  '.V  raax- 

In  that  corner  along  with  Rockv,  was  an 
other  Brocktonlan,  AlUe  Colombo,  Also  in  th» 
corner,   standing  near  the  ring,  was  a  litn! 
man  holding  a  shoe  box  under  his  arm 

That  man.  The  Rock's  father,  a  former  shoe 
worker,  always  brought  with  him  an  ext™ 
pair  of  boxing  shoes  in  cflse  his  famous  b^ 
forgetful  son.  forgot  his. 

MAIN    STREET    WAS    A    BUST    STREET 

Thousands  of  well  wishers  throneed 
Brockton's  Main  St.  every  time  Rock  returned 
after  registering  a  knockout  over  a  strong 
opponent.  Each  time  he  returned,  he  returned 
a  bigger  hero.  ™ 

The  fighter,  with  arms  like  a  blacksmith 
rode  In  triumph  along  the  entire  length  of 
Main  St.  during  his  years  as  champ  HI 
parades  often  ended  with  a  huge  welcome  at 
^th^tf  ^'^^'^  Playground,  opposite  hi 
boyhood  home  where  he  often  prop^el  base- 
balls out  of  the  spacious  park 

Sunday  night,  when  news  of  the  fatal 
plane  crash  reached  Brockton,  that  park 
once  the  play  area  of  a  robust  Italo-Amerlcan' 
became  a  memorial,  ' 

The  memories  of  Rocky  Marclano,  etched 
forever  in  the  minds  of  the  world,  the  annaU 
Rr^S?  ;  *"'*  especially  the  memories  of 
Brocktonlans,  will  echo  silently  Thursday 
when^the  church  bells  knell  and  a  Requiem 


THAT'S    WHAT    HE    WAS    TOLD 

Spurred  by  his  Army  boxing  record.  Rocky 
after  his  discharge,  stopped  In  Chicago  to 
see  the  father  of  an  Army  chum  who 
handled  boxers. 

"Go  home  and  forget  about  fighting"  was 
the  advice  Rocky  refused  to  accept  from 
the  Chicago  man  who  said  he  was  too  slow 
and  too  clumsy. 

Undaunted  by  the  temporary  discourage- 
ment. Rocky  returned  to  his  hometown 
where  he  began  his  amateur  boxing  career 
training  in  the  upstairs  of  Brockton's  Cen- 
tral Plre  Station  on  Pleasant  St.  and  keeping 
alive  his  youthful  love  for  baseball. 

GOOD    BASEBALL    PLAYER 

A  good  baseball  player  In  semi-pro  com- 
petition in  the  Brockton  area,  the  block- 
buster hitch-hiked  to  PayettevUle.  N.C.  to 
the  Chicago  Cubs  tryout  camp. 

His  desire  to  break  Into  professional  base- 
ball as  a  catcher  were  snuffed  out  in  that 
southern  town  when  he  learned  that  he  Just 
couldn't  cut  the  ice  for  the  big  leagues. 

sun  intrigued  by  boxing.  Marclano.  urged 
by  friend  and  neighbor  AUle  Colombo  to 
pursue  the  sport  as  a  career,  hitch-hiked  to 
New  York  City  where  Al  WeUl  signed  him  up 
Immediately.  ^ 

THAT    STARTED    IT 

Rocky's  professional  career  had  begun—- 49 
professional  bouts,  all  wins  for  the  Brockton 
boy  who  packed  a  cannon  In  each  hand  and 
successfully  defended  his  championship  title 
six  times.  And,  before  each  fight,  his  faithful 
Italian  mother  knelt  in  prayer  in  St.  Patrick's 
Church. 

With  Marciano's  fame  came  fame  for 
Brockton.  Once  known  as  the  Shoe  City 
Brockton  became  known  as  the  birthplace  and 
home  of  Rocky  Marclano. 

THEY'LL    NEVER    FORGET    FT 

Pew  Brocktonlans  can  forget  the  cry  of 
Ruby  Goldstein   as    he   announced   In  New 


[Prom  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise 

Sept.  2,  19691 

Former    Foes    Are    Stunned,    Saddened    by 

Rocky's  Death 

T^',*,T?^^  It  ^^  saddest  news  I've  heard,"  Joe 
^^tS  ^^  yesterday  when  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  Rocky  Marclano. 

Marclano  was  the  boxer  who  knocked  out 

I^uU  in  the  eighth  round  In  Madison  Square 

Garden    on    Oct,    26.    1951.    as    the    Brown 

'S^'"  **^  attempting  a  comeback 

•When  he  defeated  me  I  think  it  hurt  him 

^i^,V!t^V^  "^^^  '"^-  "*  ^»«  «'^ays  talking 
about  it,"  Louis  said. 

SAro    HE    WAS    SORRY 

"After  the  fight,  he  sent  a  message  to  mv 

drying  room  saying  how  sorry  he  was  the 

fight  turned  out  the  way  It  did. 

^•He  Just  had  a  good  heart,"  Louis  said. 

He  put  everything  he  had  Into  boxing  He 

WM  the  kind  of  man  boxing  can  really  use. 

Everything    I    remember    about    him   is 

good."  the  55-year-old  ex-champlon  said, 

KNEW     OTHER     SmE,     TOO 

Jersey  Joe  Walcott  and  Ezzard  Charles  had 
felt  the  gloved  fists  thudding  into  them,  rais- 
ing welts  and  slashing  open  cuts.  But  they 
also  felt  the  kindness  of  a  man  who  some- 
times seemed  too  gentle  for  the  ring. 

"The  Rock  and  I  were  great  friends,"  .said 
Walcott,  the  man  they  caUed  "Old  Pappy 
who  lost  the  heavyweight  title  to  Marclano. 
"We  had  a  friendship  unique  among  fighters. 
He  was  one  of  the  toughest  I  ever  fought, 
had  a  very  unusual  style,  and  he  was  a  great 
puncher. 

"He  was  a  bimdle  of  energy.  The  guy  was 
pleasant,  happy  go  lucky  out  of  the  ring,  but 
In  the  ring  he  was  a  Hon." 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  about  It,"  said 
Charles,  who  Is  afflicted  with  a  progressive 
crippling  disease,  a  mytrophlc  multiple 
scleroels.  "I  always  liked  Rocky." 

ATTENDED   TESTIMONIAL 

It  was  less  than  a  year  ago  that  Marclano 
had  attended  a  huge  testimonial  for  Charles. 
When  It  was  time  for  Rocky  to  speak  there 
were  tears  In  his  eyes,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
memories  that  Charles  cherishes. 


In  Brockton,  It  was  time  for  Rocky  to 
come  home  again.  "Sure,  everybody  in  town 
knew  Rocky,"  said  Prank  DlBarrle  as  he 
grabbed  a  bit  to  eat  in  the  Brockton  Cafe, 
directly  across  the  street  from  the  Hlckey 
Funeral  Home, 

■He  lived  up  the  street,  I  used  to  play 
baseball  down  at  Edgars  Playground,  and  he 
would  be  there  too.  You  couldn't  find  a  bet- 
ter guy." 

The  sentiment  was  echoed  again  and  again. 
"One  of  the  greatest  champions,"  said  Sonny 
Llston. 

"A  sad  thing  ...  a  fine  person,  a  fine  man," 
former  welterweight  champion  CurUs  Stokes 
said. 

"Boxing  has  lost  a  real  stalwart,"  World 
Boxing  Association  president  Emlle  Bruneau 
added, 

Harry  Markson,  who  is  In  charge  of  boxing 
lor  New  York's  Madison  Square  Garden,  said: 

ONE     OF     THE     GREATEST 

"Of  course  I  saw  Rocky  In  most  of  his 
fights,  I  would  regard  him  as  one  of  the 
great  fighters  of  our  time.  His  record  would 
show  that. 

■He  was  a  tremendous  ambassador  of  good 
will  for  our  sport.  His  loss  will  be  sorely  felt 
not  only  in  boxing  but  In  all  sport." 

"He  was  rough  and  tough  in  the  ring  but 
always  remained  a  fine  and  decent  man  with 
millions  of  friends,"  said  J,  Onslow  Fane, 
chairman  of  the  British  Boxing  Board. 

England's  Henry  Cooper,  the  European 
heavyweight  champion  who  never  fought 
Marclano,  said,  "Boxing  can  HI  afford  to  lose 
men  like  him.  He  was  a  credit  to  the  game." 

"1  saw  him  box  many  times,"  said  British 
promoter  Jack  Solomons.  "He  had  great 
character  and  was  very  nice  to  know." 

[From  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise,  Sept. 

2.  1964 j 

One  op  Rock's  Last  Thoughts  Was  of  Wife 

(By  Gloria  LeVasseur) 

"He's  going  to  be  missed  terribly.  He  was 
such  a  good  father  and  husband." 

These  were  the  soft  spoken  words  of  Mrs. 
Rocky  (Barbara)  Marclano  as  we  spoke  with 
her  this  morning  at  the  home  of  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cousins  of  Brockton. 
ARRIVES  IN  crrY 

Mrs.  Marclano  arrived  in  Brockton  early  last 
evening  with  her  mother,  her  daughter  Mary 
Ann,  16,  Robert  Collins,  the  family  lawyer, 
and  Liberty  Fresca,  who  is  a  close  friend  of 
the  Marciano's, 

Just  two  weeks  ago,  Rocky,  Mrs.  Marclano 
and  Mary  Ann  had  returned  from  a  two- 
month  tour  of  Europe. 

"We  had  never  known  such  happiness  as  we 
had  enjoyed  in  the  last  few  months,"  Mrs. 
Marclano  stated. 

WENT  TO  CHICAGO 

Upon  his  return.  Rocky  left  for  Chicago 
where  he  had  a  speaking  engagement. 

"He  called  me  Saturday  and  sang  "Happy 
Birthday'  over  the  phone.  My  birthday  is  two 
days  before  his  and  we  always  celebrated 
them  together." 

Mrs.  Marclano  also  told  us,  "He  had  Just 
closed  a  deal  on  a  coast-to-coast  chain  of 
Italian  Restaurants,  and  was  so  happy,  h« 
thought  this  would  give  him  more  time  to 
be  home  with  his  family." 

SAID  HE'O  rather  BE  HOME 

During  this  telephone  conversation,  he  had 
told  her  he  would  be  home  late  Sunday  night 
or  early  Monday  morning. 

"I  thought  It  was  Rocky  coming  home 
when  I  received  the  news  about  1 :30  Monday 
morning.  He  was  so  often  late  arriving  home," 

"It's  such  a  shock,  I  still  can't  believe  It," 
she  said.  "I  feel  that  he  Is  still  away  on  a 
trip,  he  traveled  so  much.  Maybe  if  I  can 
keep  thinking  he  Is  on  a  trip  It  vsrlll  be 
easier. 

"Mary  Ann  misses  him  so  much  already. 


The  poor  thing  haan't  slept  In  two  days,  and 
this   morning  she   finally   fell   asleep." 

Indeed  Mary  Ann  was  asleep,  lying  on  the 
living  room  fioor  with  a  photograph  of  her 
father  by  her  head,  and  a  pair  of  boxing 
gloves  held  securely  In  her  hands, 

"We'll  be  going  back  to  Port  Lauderdale 
Thursday  evening  and  will  make  our  home 
there."  she  told  us.  "We've  lived  there  for 
12  years  and  have  made  so  many  friends." 
Mrs.  Cousins  will  also  move  to  Fort  Lauder- 
dale to  make  her  home  with  her  daughter, 

[Prom  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise,  Sept. 

2,  19691 
One  of  Boxing's  Greatest  Stories  Comes 
TO  AN  End 
When  Rocky  Marclano  landed  a  crashing 
right  hand  to  the  side  of  Jersey  Joe  Wolcott's 
head  to  knock  the  heavyweight  champion 
out  and  take  the  title,  the  Brockton  Block- 
buster had  added  one  of  the  most  Important 
chapters  In  the  book  of  a  prize  fighting  era, 

HE   WASN'T   ALONE 

Actually,  the  book  had  many  co-authors. 
There  was.  of  course.  Rocky  and  there  was 
his  life-long  friend.  AUle  Colombo. 

Colombo  went  the  route  with  Rocky.  He 
started  him  out  in  the  amateurs,  turned  him 
pro  and  brought  him  to  New  York  to  meet 
Al  Weill,  a  boxing  czar  who  later  managed 
Marclano  and  became  another  author  In 
Rocky's  story. 

HE  HELPS,  TOO 

The  fourth  member  of  the  Marclano  team 
was  Charlie  Goldman,  whom  Weill  called 
upon  to  Join  Colombo  In  Marciano's  train- 
ing. The  pair  proved  to  be  a  first-rate  cc«n- 
blnatlon. 

With  Marciano's  untimely  death,  the  final 
pages  of  his  great  story  were  inked  In,  for 
the  four  men  that  made  that  story  are  now 
dead. 

Since  Weill  passed  away,  Marclano  and  both 
his  trainers  have  died  within  a  period  of  10 
months. 

THEY'RE  SHOCKING 

The  Brockton  fight  trainer  was  killed 
when  he  was  hit  by  a  truck  while  working 
In  a  Stop  &  Shop  Warehouse. 

The  contributors  to  the  Rocky  Marclano 
era  are  gone  but  the  story  they  wrote  will  live 
on  in  boxing  annals. 

(Prom    the    Brockton     (Mass.)     Enterprise. 

Sept,  2,  1969] 

ROCKY  Comes  Home 

(By  Tonl  Cofeta) 

Brockton  Blockbuster  Rocky  Marclano  Is 
making  his  final  visit  to  his  hometown  where 
a  Solemn  Requiem  for  a  champion  will  be 
sung. 

Rocky's  return,  instead  of  being  marked 
with  the  traditional  tumultuous,  cheering 
crowds.  Is  somber  and  mournful,  for  Rocky's 
return  Is  for  his  funeral  on  Thursday  when 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest  wUl  Intone  the 
familiar  chant.  "...  Eternal  rest  grant  unto 
him  .  .  ." 

His  return  in  1952  as  the  proud  heavy- 
weight champion  of  the  world  was  one  of  the 
greatest  days  in  Rocky's  life.  Amid  deafening 
cheers,  praise  and  speeches,  The  Rock  told 
his  hometown  friends  how  proud  he  was  to 
bring  the  title  to  Brockton. 

Monday  night  and  today,  things  were  vastly 
different.  There  were  no  crowds  and  cheers 
along  Main  St.  A  stunned  silence  hung  over 
Brockton  as  people  stopped  In  small  groups  to 
speak  in  hushed  tones  about  "The  Rock"  and 
how  tragic  It  all  was. 

Marclano,  the  local  boy  who  climbed  to  the 
pinnacle  of  the  boxing  world  as  the  unde- 
feated heavyweight  champion,  was  killed 
with  two  other  men  In  a  plane  crash  Sunday 
night  In  an  Iowa  p^asture.  He  would  have  cele- 
brated his  46th  birthday  Monday. 

Just  six  months  ago,  a  grief  stricken  Rocky 


returned  to  Brockton  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  his  Ufelong  friend  and  trainer,  Allle 
Colombo,  who  was  crushed  to  death  In  a 
freak  warehouse  accident.  Allle  had  been  a 
key  figure  In  Rocky's  climb  to  success  and 
even  death  could  not  separate  the  two  for 
long, 

Marclano.  christened  Rocco  Francis 
Marcheglano.  and  two  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  men, 
died  when  their  single  engine  plane  lost  Its 
power,  struck  a  tree  and  crashed  Into  a  pas- 
ture about  two  miles  south  of  Newton  in 
central  Iowa  Sunday  night. 

The  other  men,  identified  by  authorities  as 
Glenn  Betz,  37.  the  plane's  pilot,  and  Prank 
Parrell,  23.  a  passenger,  were  flyUig  Rocky 
from  Chicago  to  a  birthday  celebration  in  Des 
Moines, 

Jasper  County  Sheriff  Darrell  Hurley,  "The 
only  thing  we  can  find  out  so  far  was  that 
the  engine  conked  out  and  they  went  down." 

Federal  investigators  combed  through  the 
wreckage  of  the  green  and  white  plane,  but 
one  of  them  said  It  might  be  two  months  be- 
fore officials  have  a  solid  Indication  of  what 
caused  the  plane  to  plummet  Into  the 
pasture. 

The  crash  was  discovered  by  an  area  resi- 
dent who  reported  to  authorities  that  she 
heard  an  engine  sputter  and  then  the  plane 
crash,  a  spokesman  at  the  sheriff's  office  told 
the  Enterprise  this  morning. 

Deputy  Sheriff  Alan  Wheeler,  who  along 
with  E>eputy  James  Verers  were  first  on  the 
scene,  said  the  plane's  clock  was  stopped  at 
9:05  P.M.  He  said  the  bodies  of  Betz  and 
Parrell  were  thrown  about  30  feet  from  the 
wTeckage  while  Rocky  was  found  lying  near 
the  plane. 

"It  took  us  some  time  to  Identify  Mar- 
clano." said  Wheeler.  'We  had  no  trouble 
identifying  the  other  two  men." 

Wheeler  explained  that  when  they  could 
find  no  Identification  lor  the  third  man,  they 
pulled  a  suitcase  from  the  plane, 

"We  opened  the  suitcase  and  found  lots  of 
pamphlets  with  'Why  I  Retired'  printed  on 
them.  There  were  pictures  on  the  pamphlets; 
we  compared  them  with  the  body  and  identi- 
fied Marclano,"  explained  Wheeler. 

"It  was  over  an  hour  before  we  Identified 
him  (Rocky)  and  then  we  couldn't  believe 
It."  said  Wheeler. 

Wheeler  said  the  olane  hit  a  tree  limb 
about  eight  Inches  in  diameter  which  sheared 
off  a  wing.  The  plane  then  hit  the  ground, 
bounced  off  a  three  foot  swell  on  the  earth, 
fiew  through  the  air.  hit  a  large  Oak  tree  and 
finally  landed  In  a  ditch. 

While  members  of  the  sports  world  pay 
tribute  to  the  retired  champ,  his  family  Is 
gathering  at  the  Marcheglano  homestead  at 
168  Dover  St.,  where  his  parents.  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Perry  Marcheglano.  "are  taking  It  real 
bad,"  according  to  another  son,  Peter, 

Not  only  Is  the  champ's  family  In  mourn- 
ing, but  all  of  Brockton,  also,  shocked  that 
the  city's  hero — the  man  who  put  Brockton 
on  the  map — was  dead. 

Enterprise  phones  rang  all  day  Monday 
with  calls  from  people,  who.  In  disbelief, 
questioned  the  authenticity  of  Rocky's  death 
reports. 

One  woman  said,  "There  mtist  be  some 
mistake.  It  can't  be  Rocky  Marclano  who 
lived  In  Brockton.  It  must  be  someone  else." 

The  tragedy  twoke  one  man  Into  near  tears 
when  he  called  for  verification  of  the  news 
broadcast,  and  another  caller  simply  replied, 
"Oh.  my  God,  no." 

Marciano's  widow,  Barbara  Cousins  of 
Brockton,  their  16-year  old  daughter  Mary 
Ann,  and  7-month  old  adopted  son.  Rocco, 
Jr.,  arrived  for  the  funeral  services.  Upon 
her  arrival,  Barbara  could  only  say,  "It  was 
so  sudden,  so  sudden." 

The  body  of  the  robust  Italo-Amerlcan  Is 
reposing  In  the  Hlckey  Funeral  Home.  403 
Main  St.,  where  visitors  may  call  this  even- 
ing from  7  to  9  and  tomorrow  from  2-4  and 
7-9  P.M.  The  casket  ■will  be  closed. 
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nrNXKAi.  MASS 

A  Stdemij  High  Mass  of  R«qiUem  will  b« 
sung  for  th#  heavywalgjit  Thursday  morning 
at  10  In  St,  Coleman's  Church,  the  church 
where  the  Ii4^''cl<^<3s  were  married.  The  body 
will  then  b<  transported  to  the  Pannln  Pu- 
n«ral  Homoi  In  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.  where 
there  will  bto  vlalUng  hours  Friday.  Another 
Mass  will  b^  sung  In  St.  Plus  Church,  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Saturday,  with  burial  In  Park 
Cemetery. 

In  addition  to  his  widow,  children,  and 
parents,  Maiclano  Is  survived  by  two  broth- 
ers, Lcniia  '•gormy"  Marcheglano  of  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  and  feter  Marcheglano  of  Brockton; 
three  sisters^  all  of  his  hometown,  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent (Alice)  Perrelra,  Mrs.  Robert  (Con- 
cetta)  Languay,  and  Mrs.  Armand  (Eliza- 
beth I  Colocnbo;  and  many  nieces  and 
nephews. 

At  a  time  for  sadness  and  final  farewells, 
Frank  DlBajrl  said  of  the  champ,  "Sure 
everybody  I4  town  knows  Rocky.  He  lived 
up  the  street.  I  used  to  play  baseball  down 
at  Edgars  playground,  and  he  would  be 
there  too.  Ttm  couldn't  find  a  better  guy." 

MATOB      A8|CS     rLAG      DISPLAY      FOR      ROCKY 

Mayor  Johb  E.  Sullivan  Monday  night  or- 
dered that  alt  street  flags,  displayed  on  Mon- 
day In  observance  of  Labor  Day,  be  left  In 
place  today  )n  memory  of  Rocky  Marclano. 

At  fhe  sBJte  time  he  announced  that  all 
other  Sags  ^n  public  buildings  are  to  be 
flown  at  half  jstafT. 

The  Mayor  also  requested  that  all  Brock- 


tonlans  who  have  flags  to  display  them  In 
honor  of  "my  good  friend  Rocky." 

His  Honor  explained  that  he  had  known 
the  former  qeavywelght  boxing  champ  and 
his  family  for]  about  30  years. 

[From    the    irockton    (Mass.)    Enterprise, 
Sept.  2,  19691 

"WeU.    AtWA^S    RZMEMBKR    HiM    AS    CHAMP," 

^AYs  Sttwnkd  Crrr 

flBy  Bob  Townsend) 

"I'll  always  I  remember  him  as  the  champ," 

said  Mary  Ingram  of  7  Winona  St..  as  she 

reflected  upoq  the  death  of 'Brockton's  most 

renowned  sony  Rocky  Marclano. 

"I've  seen  Mm  on  television  and  I've  read 
about  him,"  she  continued,  "and  I  was  proud 
that  he  came  |trom  Brockton.'' 

.  HAVE  MEMORIES 

Everybody  cki  Brockton's  Main  St.  has  spe- 
cial memories  of  The  Rock. 

Marclano  h^d  many  friends  in  the  Brock- 
ton area,  but  I  even  those  who  didn't  know 
him  personalli  had  to  be  moved  by  Rocky's 
dramatic  rlnglcareer. 

I  HE   REMEMBERS 

"I  remembe*  seeing  him  flght,"  Bob  Shay 
of  11  Spring  St.  recalled,  "and  I'm  told  he 
was  a  heck  of  k  good  guy." 

Nlneteen-ye»r-old  Kevin  Clancy  of  17 
Jeanne  Ave.  l«new  the  late  Allle  Colombo, 
Marclano's  trainer,  and  remembers  seeing 
pictures  at  C<^ombo's  house  of  the  retired 
champ. 

"Ill  rememlier  him  as  a  great  fighter " 
Clancy  commented. 

FINE    ATHI^TE 

"When  I  tlilnk  of  Rocky,"  commented 
Connie  Splllant  of  101  Wlnthrop  St.  "I  think 
of  a  good  aU-a»ound  athlete.  I  saw  him  play 
football  (he  played  for  Brockton  High)  more 
than  I  saw  hli»  fight.  He  always  gave  some- 
thing extra. 

"What  geits'  frour  goat,"  SpUlane  said,  "Is 
that  he  had  everything  to  live  for." 

Lawrence  Br«ce  of  73  Denton  St.  recalled 
Marclano's  fooflball  career  and  said  that  he 
had  "tremendous  drive  and  strength.  There 
was  something  ^uper  himian  about  him  on  a 
football  field." 


SAW    HIM   ON   TV 

"I  watched  hU  flghu  on  television,"  re- 
called Ernie  Roberson  of  80  Wyman  St.  "He 
was  a  great  fighter." 

"I  think  he  was  one  of  the  hardest  hitters 
In  the  history  of  the  game,"  was  the  evalua- 
tion of  Melvln  Harlow  of  110  Stillman  Ave. 

ONE  or  THE  SMABTESr 

"Rocky  was  one  of  the  smartest  fellows 
I  knew,  too,"  Harlow  added. 

"Rocky  was  really  a  terrific  man,'  said 
Mrs.  Qoldie  Berman  of  16  Lexington  St.,  a 
friend  of  the  Marcl^o  family. 

"I  was  quite  a  fan  of  his." 

Sandra  Chrlstopoulos  of  49  Grove  St.,  In 
Hanover,  explained  that  her  father,  a  friend 
of  Rocky's,  told  her  that  Marclano  was  "a 
great  person  and  a  great  fighter." 

STRITCK  HIM  OUT 

Mike  Hedlo  of  90  Highland  St.  remem- 
bers playing  softball  with  Rocky  at  the  Sons 
of  Italy  Park. 

"I  even  struck  him  out  once."  Hedio  re- 
called. 

"Rocky  was  a  real  nice  guy.  He  liked  to 
have  fun." 

"Rocky  was  loved  and  respected  by  those 
who  were  close  to  him."  said  Dennis  Parley,  a 
friend  of  Rocky's  brother.  Peter. 

QUITE  A  STORY 

Prank  McCarthy  of  61  Ellsworth  St.  remem- 
bers a  story  the  late  Harry  Brown  told  him 
about  Marclano. 

Brown,  who  owned  a  sporting  goods  store 
m  Brockton,  was  a  friend  of  Rocky's. 

"When  Rocky  started  his  career  In  the 
ring,"  McCarthy  explained,  "it  looked  as  If 
he  might  end  up  being  a  punching  bag. 
Being  a  friend  and  concerned  with  Rocky, 
Brown  advised  him  to  quit  fighting  before 
he  was  walking  on  his  ears. 

POUOHT  THEM  Atl, 

"I  remember  Harry  used  to  kid  about  It 
after  Rocky  became  champ,"  McCarthy  con- 
tinued. "He  said  that  everybody  should  ask 
him  for  advice  and  everybody  would  end  up 
doing  Just  the  opposite  of  what  they  were 
cut  out  for. 

"Rocky  fought  all  the  beat  of  his  day  " 
McCarthy  commented,  "and  he  beat  them 
all." 

"Til  remember  Rocky  the  way  everybody 
will,"  James  A.  Barlow  of  20  Main  St.  stated 
"as  a  gentleman  and  a  sportsman." 
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THE  PROOF  OF  THE  PTTDDIKG 


He  Showed  'em  something  that  night  in 
Philadelphia  when,  after  Joe  Walcott  caunht 
him  with  a  left  hand  to  fioor  him  In  the  ^ 
roimd.  he  got  up,  shook  the  cobwebs  out  of 
his  head  and  went  on  to  win  the  world'. 
heavyweight  championship  in  the  13th  round 

The  Rock  showed  'em  something  that  night 
In  New  York  when— bleeding  and  battered 
about  the  nose — he  made  Ezzard  Charles  pay 
for  his  IndlscreUons  by  knocking  him  out  in 
the  eighth  round. 

He  showed  'em  something  that  Sept  21 
1956,  night  m  Yankee  Stadium,  too  when 
after  Moore  caught  him  with  a  short  right 
to  put  him  on  the  seat  of  his  pants  in  the 
second  round,  he  got  to  his  feet  and  hacked 
away  at  him  the  way  a  farmer  hacks  away  at 
a  field  of  corn,  until  he  knocked  him  out  m 
the  ninth  round. 

HE    COtn,D   HIT 

As  a  boxer.  Rocky  was  no  Sugar  Ray 
Robinson.  By  the  same  token,  as  a  puncher 
and  as  a  fighter  who  could  take  a  punch 
Sugar  Ray  was  no  Rocky  Marclano. 

Rocky's  code  of  battle  was  to  lace  on  a 
pair  of  gloves,  wait  for  the  bell  to  ring  and 
wade  In  with  both  fists  flying. 

"God  gave  me  the  body  to  take  a  punch 
and  the  hands  to  throw  one,"  he  once  told 
me  In  a  more  serious  moment.  "What  more 
can  I  ask?" 

HE    AGREED 

Charles,  who  fought— and  lost  to— 
Marclano  twice  within  a  period  of  three 
months  In  1964— never  thought  Rocky  should 
ask  for  anything  more,  indeed. 

"Fighting  Rocky,"  the  former  heavyweight 
champion  admitted  to  me  a  few  years  ago. 
"was  the  most  friistratlng  thing  that's  ever 
happened  to  me. 

"It  was  bad  enough,"  Charles  said,  "that 
every  time  Rocky  hit  me.  It  felt  as  If  a 
telephone  pole  had  fallen  on  me. 

"Worse  still,  though,"  he  groaned,  "for 
a  week  after  both  fights,  my  arms  hurt  so 
much  from  hitting  him  with  punches  that 
I  couldn't  lift  them." 


(Prom    the    Brockton     (Mass.)     Enterprise 

Sept.  2,  19691 

Late  Trainee's  Words  Were  Perfect  EprrAPH 

FOR  Heavyweight  Champion 

(By  Pete  Parley) 

The  time   was   a  few  minutes   before   12 

o'clock  the  night  of  Sept.  21,  1955,  and  the 

stragglers  In  the  crowd  of  61,574  were  still 

making  their  way  out  of  the  pressure  cooker 

that  Yankee  Stadium  had  been  for  33  minutes 

and  19  seconds  before. 

Not  far  away— In  a  clubhouse  where 
Mickey  Mantle  normally  slipped  Into  a  pln- 
strlpped  uniform  and  Whltey  Ford  normally 
slipped  Into  a  pair  of  spikes— AUie  Colombo 
stood  wielding  a  pair  of  scissors  the  way  a 
surgeon  might  yield  a  scalpel  In  an  operatlne 
room.  "^ 

that's  what  he  SATO 

"You  really  showed  'em  something  tonight 
'Rock,'  "  Allle  bubbled  as  he  cut  the  tape 
off  the  fists  that  had  Just  pounded  Archie 
Moore  Into  submission.  "They  wont  ever 
forget  this  one." 

Allle,  himself.  Is  dead  now.  but  no  one 
could  have  written  a  more  fitting  epitaph  for 
Rocky  Marclano  than  he  did  In  the  sweaty 
exuberance  of  the  Yankee  Stadium  dressing 
room  that  night  14  years  ago. 

Show  'em  something? 

Rocky  Marclano  showed  'em  something 
every  time  he  laced  on  a  pair  of  boxing  gloves. 


HE  remembers 
Moore,  too,  shakes  his  head  to  this  day  any 
time  Marclano's  staying  power  Is  brought  up. 
"I  thought  I  had  him."  he  told  me  In 
Boston  not  long  ago  when  the  subject  of  his 
second  round  knockdown  of  The  Rock  was 
brought  up.  "I  hit  him  with  a  reflex  punch, 
and  I  hit  him  a  pretty  good  shot. 

"I  couldn't  believe  It,"  Moore  said,  'when 
I  saw  Rocky  get  to  his  feet  at  the  count  of 
four  and  come  wading  right  back  in  at  me," 
None  of  the  things  Rocky  did  In  the  ring, 
though,  was  a  surprise  to  Charlie  Goldman, 
his  late  trainer. 

"Training  a  promising  kid."  Goldman  used 
to  philosophize  between  puffs  on  a  cigar  that 
was  bigger  than  he  was,  "is  like  putting  a 
quarter  In  one  pocket  and  taking  a  dollar  out 
of  another. 

"In  Rocky's  case,  though,"  he  grinned,  "I 
struck  gold.  It  was  the  other  way  around. 

"Even  If  Rocky  was  being  outboxed,"  Gold- 
man would  say,  "he  had  the  equalizer— the 
right-hand  knockout  punch." 
Qun'E  A  sight 
The  sight  of  Goldman  trying  to  be  grim 
and  gruff  with  Marclano  In  the  gym  was 
something  to  see,  Incidentally. 

Goldman,  a  gnome-Uke  little  man  who 
wouldn't  have  stood  more  than  5  feet  tall  if 
he'd  stood  on  a  boxing  glove,  would  continu- 
ally bark  Instructions  from  ringside. 

"I  hear  you.  Charlie."  Rocky  would  grunt, 
breaking  Into  a  grin.  "I'll  keep  the  left  hand 
higher  the  next  time,  I  promise  you." 
he  had  one  frustration 
Rocky.  I  suspect,  though,  always  had  one 
frustration  In  life. 
That  was  baseball  I 
In  fact,  before  he  took  up  boxing  seriously, 


he  had  an  ambition  to  become  a  big  league 
catcher. 

The  Rock,  who  swung  a  pretty  good  bat, 
was  good  enough,  too,  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  Chicago  Cubs. 

"I  thought  I  was  on  my  way."  he  laughed 
many  times  In  later  years,  "until  I  had  to 
start  making  those  throws  to  second  base." 

IProm  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise.  Sept. 

2,  1969] 

Memories?  The  Champ  Left  Them 

(By  Al  Caldwell) 

The  headline  read  "Rocky  Marclano  Dies 
in  Plane  Crash."  When  someone  famous  dies, 
you  begin  to  remember  things.  But  In  your 
case.  It  goes  back  a  little  farther  than  that. 

It  starts  40  years  ago  to  be  exact,  with  a 
tough  little  curly-headed  kid  trudging  past 
your  house  to  begin  the  first  grade  at  the 
old  four- room  wooden  Belmont  School  (since 
torn  down)    with  your  own  kid  brother. 

Later,  after  he  was  champion,  he  was  to 
tell  you  that  he  still  remembered  the  fact 
that  on  your  brother's  birthday,  your  mother 
provided  Ice  cream  and  cake  for  all  his  class- 
mates. Ice  cream  and  cake  were  rare  com- 
modities for  Rocky  In  those  depression  days. 

that's  how  he  was 
You  remember  a  kid  who  was  never  con- 
tent to  play  with  the  boys  his  own  age.  A 
kid  who  wanted  to  play  with  the  "big  boys" 
and  who  stuck  to  It  until  they  let  him.  A  kid 
who  took  his  lumps  but  stayed  at  It  until 
they  accepted  him. 

You  remember  a  growing  boy  spending 
nearly  all  of  his  time  at  Jamee  Edgar  play- 
ground across  the  street  from  his  home,  play- 
ing sandlot  baseball  with  anyone  who  would 
play  with  him.  A  boy  who  had  a  burning  am- 
bition to  be  a  big  league  baseball  player  but, 
when  the  chance  came,  found  his  arm  wasn't 
up  to  standard. 

he  had  it  all 
You  remember  an  earnest  young  amateur 
fighter,  with  a  wealth  of  power  but  still 
carrying  his  tactics  from  street  flghtlng  Into 
the  prize  ring.  An  amateur  who  worked  at  It 
until  he  was  able  to  fight  In  the  national 
Golden  Glove  Championships  In  New  York 
and  finally  lose  a  "home  town"  decision  to 
Coley  Wallace,  the  last  decision  he  was  to 
lose  in  the  ring. 

You  remember  Rocky  turning  pro  and  the 
early  fights  in  Providence,  with  his  father- 
in-law-to-be.  Patrolman  Lester  Cousins, 
phoning  the  Enterprise  after  the  fights. 
Some  were  on  FM  radio  only  with  Walt  Dun- 
bar, who  had  formerly  been  a  WBET  sports- 
caster,  doing  the  blow  by  blow. 

he'd  answer  the  phone 
You  remember  mornings  after  the  fights, 
when  Rocky  would  drop  Into  the  Enterprise 
newsroom  about  7  A.M.  after  doing  his  road- 
work  and  answer  telephone  calls  on  the 
fight  results  with  Jubilant  "I  won."  And  were 
the  callers  surprised.  And  you  remember 
Rocky,  jogging  from  Brockton  to  Weymouth 
for  a  Thanksgiving  day  grid  game,  waving 
and  refusing  rides. 

Then  you  remember  the  first  big  fight,  the 
lO-round  bout  on  TV  with  Roily  LaStarza 
from  Madison  Square  Garden  which  Rocky 
won  by  scoring  the  only  knock-down  of  the 
flght.  Every  TV  In  Brockton  was  watching 
the  fights  that  night. 

LOVED  BASEBALL 

Even  while  moving  up  the  flght  ladder. 
Rocky  never  forgot  his  love  for  baseball.  After 
he  was  fighting  Important  main  bouts  In 
New  York.  Rocky  would  be  home  on  a  week- 
end, playing  first  base  for  the  Tavmton  Lum- 
ber tetim.  Not  a  stylist  arovmd  the  base. 
Rocky  was  always  in  there  trying. 

At  bat,  he  attacked  the  ball  the  same  way 
he  attacked  an  opponent.  Pans  still  remem- 
ber one  line  drive  which  hit  the  far  distant 


left  field  fence  at  GDonnell's  on  one  savage 
hop.  If  Rocky's  manager  had  had  any  idea 
that  his  prize  property  was  playing  semi-pro 
baseball  on  his  weekends  at  home,  he  would 
have  swallowed  his  cigar. 

Then  came  the  big  fights.  The  experts  said 
that  Rocky  was  overmatched  when  he  was 
scheduled  to  flght  Rex  Layne,  a  highly  re- 
garded Western  heavyweight.  His  neighbors 
didn't  think  so  and  some  mortgaged  their 
homes  to  bet  money  that  their  boy  would 
win. 

Fight  night  and  no  radio  or  TV  coverage. 
Main  St.  was  Jammed  from  Centre  St,  to 
Ward  St.  from  curb  to  curb  as  the  Enterprise 
recreated  a  blow  by  blow  of  the  fight.  Al  O'- 
Connor moved  his  Western  Union  receiving 
apparatus  Into  the  WBET  studio  and  the  flght 
went  out  over  loudspeakers,  blow  by  blow. 
And  when  Rocky  put  Layne  away  In  the  sixth 
round,  Main  St.  erupted  in  an  explosion  of 
sound  which  nearly  shattered  the  windows. 

BUSINBSS    COMES    TO    A    HALT 

The  Joe  Louis  flght  was  on  TV  and  business 
In  Brockton  virtually  sxispended  as  Rocky 
met  the  Brown  Bomber,  true,  not  the  champ- 
Ion  now,  but  one  of  the  legendary  greats  of 
the  flght  game. 

When  Rocky  knocked  the  former  champion 
through  the  ropes  in  the  eighth  and  it  was 
apparent  he  wasn't  going  to  get  up,  the  city 
went  mad.  It  seemed  that  everybody  left  their 
homes  to  congregate  In  front  of  the  Enter- 
prise and  the  celebration  was  only  slightly 
less  happy  and  boisterous  than  tiiat  which 
greeted  the  news  of  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

The  Lovils  bout  meant  a  shot  at  the  cham- 
pionship and  one  of  the  most  gruelling  bat- 
tles in  the  history  of  the  ring.  Again,  the  city 
went  crazy  when  Rocky  finally  put  away  the 
dogged  and  crafty  Joe  Walcott  and  became 
the  first  white  fighter  to  hold  the  title  In  a 
decade. 

Then  there  were  the  fights  as  champion. 
You  remember  the  Ward  Two  Club.  Rocky's 
home  club,  where  his  neighbors  and  friends 
Jammed  the  hall  to  listen  to  every  second  of 
the  bouts  and  the  wild  celebrations  that  fol- 
lowed each  win. 

You  remember  Rocky  riding  in  a  car  in 
Brockton's  75th  anniversary  parade,  vrtth  his 
wife,  Barbara,  and  his  young  daughter  by  his 
side.  Iseamlng,  happy,  glad  to  celebrate  with 
his  friends  and  neighbors. 

You  remember  his  decision  to  retire  un- 
defeated, and  a  telephone  call  to  the  late 
Vic  Dubois,  Enterprise  sports  editor,  who  was 
In  the  hospital.  Rocky  told  him,  "I  promised 
you'd  be  the  first  to  know."  And  the  promise 
was  kept. 

Then  came  the  retirement  years.  Rocky  waa 
usually  in  Florida,  but  when  he  was  home, 
there  was  always  a  toot  on  the  horn  and  a 
wave  of  the  hand  for  his  friends  when  he 
saw  them. 

THEY    WERE    GOOD    YEARS 

The  retirement  years  were  good  years. 
Speaking  engagements,  publicity  chores,  tele- 
vision appearances,  meetings  with  the  great 
and  the  famous.  And  then  the  crash  and  the 
end.  It's  been  a  long  way  from  the  little 
house  near  Edgar's  playground  to  the  plane 
crash  In  an  Iowa  field.  It's  a  Journey  few 
men  can  make.  For  part  of  his  46  years. 
Rocky  was  there,  on  top,  the  champ.  Who 
can  ask  for  anything  more? 

(From   the  Boston    (Mass.)    Globe,  Sept    2, 

1969) 

Marciano  Flying  to  Birthday  Party  Wtth 

Friends  When  Plane  Crashed 

Newton,  Iowa. — Rocky  Marclano,  only 
world  heavyweight  champion  to  retire  un- 
defeated, was  killed  In  the  crash  of  a  light 
plane  into  a  pasture  Sunday  night  as  he  flew 
to  celebrate  his  birthday  with  friends. 

Marclano,  who  would  have  been  46  yes- 
terday, died  with  a  family  friend  and  a  pilot 
In  the  wreckage  of  a  single-engine  Cessna  172 


which  lost  power,  struck  a  tree  and  crashed 
Into  a  small  ravine  In  a  weedy  field  about 
two  mllee  south  of  here. 

Marclano's  body  was  pinned  beneath  the 
main  wreckage  of  the  foxir- place  plane.  Jas- 
per Coimty  medical  examiner  Dr.  John 
Maugban  said  all  three  men  were  killed 
instantly. 

Marclano,  known  as  the  "Brockton  Block- 
buster" during  his  devastating  reign  in  the 
1950's.  was  one  of  the  most  popular  boxers 
since  Jack  Dempeey  ruled  as  heavyweight 
king. 

He  complied  a  perfect  record  of  49  vic- 
tories— 43  of  them  knockouts — In  profes- 
sional bouts  before  he  retired  as  undefeated 
champion  on  April  27,  1966. 

Marclano,  bom  Rocco  Marcheglano,  the 
son  of  a  shoe  factory  worker,  captured  the 
world  heavyweight  title  by  knocking  out 
Jersey  Joe  Waloott  In  13  rounds  at  Phila- 
delphia on  Sept.  23,  1952,  HU  last  flght  was 
on  Sept.  21,  1955,  when  he  knocked  out 
Archie  Moore  in  nine  rounds  In  New  York, 
Killed  with  Marclano  were  Frank  Farrell, 
23,  of  Des  Moines,  a  friend  of  the  former 
champion,  and  Olenn  Eugene  Belz,  37.  Dee 
Moines  the  pilot. 

A  family  source  said  Farrell  and  Belz  were 
flying  Marciano  from  Chicago  to  Des  Moines 
for  a  birthday  dinner  with  Farrell  and  his 
family.  The  source  said  Farrell  was  the  son 
of  Lew  Farrell,  a  former  boxer  who  had 
known  Marclano  since  boyhood.  Lew  Far- 
rell died  about  two  years  ago. 

Federal  Investigators  sifted  through  the 
wreckage  of  the  1967  green  and  white  Cessna, 
the  property  of  Executive  Flyers.  Inc.  Des 
Moines  Flying  Club,  trying  to  determine  the 
cause  of  the  crash. 

K.  A.  Egge,  an  PAA  inspector,  Injected  a 
mysterious  note  when  he  refused  to  identify 
the  one  person  who  supposedly  saw  the  plane 
go  down, 

Egge  said  he  would  not  provide  the  wit- 
ness' name  because  of  Marclano's  national 
stature,  the  possibility  of  lawsuits  and  the 
fact  that  the  witness  saw  the  accident  "long 
distance." 

There  were  indications  the  plane  may  have 
encountered  mechanical  trouble  or  run  low 
on  fuel  and  that  the  pilot  was  trying  to  make 
It  to  the  Newton  airport,  about  IV'j  miles 
from  the  crash  scene  on  the  Henry  Ellander 
farm. 

None  of  the  Ellanders  was  home  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  but  Mrs,  Colleen 
Swarts.  30,  who  lives  about  one-half  mile 
from  the  crash  site,  said  she  saw  the  lights 
of  the  plane  as  it  passed  overhead  In  an  over- 
cast. She  said  the  plane's  engine  stopped, 
then    "kind  of  sputtered  again." 

"Then  I  heard  this  awful  thud  and  I  knew 
it  had  crashed,"  Mrs.  Swarts  said. 

Deputy  sheriff  Jim  Verwers,  the  first  per- 
son at  the  scene,  said  there  was  a  low  over- 
cast but  no  rain. 

One  wing  of  the  plane  was  sheared  off 
when  It  hit  the  tree.  Bits  of  the  plane,  flight 
maps  and  weather  charts  were  strewn  some 
250  feet  from  the  tree  to  the  point  where  the 
fuselage  came  to  rest, 

Marclano's  ring  career  began  in  1947.  Be- 
fore turning  to  boxing  he  had  worked  as  a 
dltchdlgger,  a  dishwasher,  a  candy  mixer,  a 
truck  driver.  In  1946  he  had  a  baseball  try- 
out  with  the  Chicago  Cubs  as  a  catcher,  but 
the  Cubs  dldnt  think  he  could  throw  well 
enough. 

He  fought  in  the  Army,  then  tried  amateur 
boxing.  He  persuaded  manager  Al  Weill  to 
take  him  on  as  a  pro  in  1948  and  together 
they  went  all  the  way  to  the  top. 

His  first  pro  flght  was  on  Mar.  17,  1947 
against  Lee  Epperson.  He  won  his  first  15 
bouts  by  knockouts  and  then  came  Into  na- 
tional focus  when  he  won  a  10-round  deci- 
sion from  undefeated  Roland  LaStarza  in 
1950. 

After  that  he  knocked  out  Rex  Layne. 
Freddie  Beahore  and  his  own  idol,  Joe  Louis. 
A  two-round  knockout  of  Harry  (Kid)  Math- 
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•wa  got  hli»  tbe  title  fight  with  Jersey  Joe 
WalcotUo  1B52. 

He  won  tile  title  and  made  six  defenMs  be- 
fore reUrlngiln  1966. 
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[From  the  Boston    (: 

19691 

Rocar  Impressed  E^ten  Clat 
I  (By  Bud  OolUnfi) 
The  shadowy  flguree  were  scuffling  on  the 
wall  of  a  Houston  hotel  room — Rocky 
Marclano  and  Anshle  Moore  on  film,  enter- 
tainers at  $  home  movie  of  sorts.  On  a 
couch,  the  ijian  who  was  being  entertained 
showed  admtratlon  for  the  flrat  time.  "Yeah," 
said  Caaelu*  Muhammad  All  Clay,  "that 
Rocky  was  gi>od.  wasn't  he?  First  time  I  seen 
his  films. 

"He's  the  pnliest  one  that  would've  given 
me  some  trouble." 

As  a  film  (jrltlc.  All  hadn't  been  Impressed 
by  the  reels  bf  Dempsey  or  Tunney,  or  even 
Joe  Louis.  Marclano  was  "something  else," 
grinned  All  fhat  Sunday  morning  before  he 
fought  and  ieat  Ernie  Terrell  In  the  Astro- 
dome. 1 

Nobody  Injboxlng  needed  AU's  appraisal  to 
know  that  aocky  Marclano  was  something 
else.  But  It  was  surprising  In  those  super- 
egolstlc  days  of  the  current  champlon-ln- 
exllfe.'All,  thkt  he  could  turn  off  the  Belf- 
canftfifzailonl  for  a  moment  to  recognize 
Rocky's  superior  qualities.  Rockj  got  through 
to  him,  as  ue  might  have  In  the  ring  had 
they  been  contemporaries. 

Marclano,  Who  was  killed  Sunday  In  an 
airplane  crasl(i,  may  well  have  been  the  great- 
est heavyweight  flat  fighter  In  the  line  of 
succession  gcfing  back  to  another  Massachu- 
setts tough,  John  L,  Sullivan  out  of  Roxbury. 
Rocky  beat  everybody  they  put  In  with 
lilni — 49  for  4  9.  Nobody  else  did  that.  Nobody 
else  had  per  ect  results  in  their  work,  al- 
though All  (i!9  for  291  had  his  heart  set  on 
surpassing  Bx;kys  mark  before  encounter- 
ing his  pres<nt  problems  with  the  Justice 
Department. 

Neverthelea !,  the  critics  were  grudging 
when  It  came  to  putting  greatness  and  Mar- 
clano in  the  same  sentence.  He  wasn't  par- 
ticularly glft<d,  not  in  the  sense  of  being  a 
picture  fight*  r.  The  picture  he  brought  to 
mind  was  G(orge  Bellows'  "Stag  at  Shar- 
key^"— a  paii.Un^  of  a  couple  of  club  brawl- 
ers wading  In  to  each  other  with  no  thought 
to  style. 

The  Marclai  lo  style  was :  Hit  the  other  guy 
hard,  and  lo« — and  never  mind  what  he 
did  to  you. 

He  didn't  Unow  how  to  loae.  Though  the 
purist  may  tave  winced  at  his  approach, 
it  all  comes  down  to  winning  In  boxing,  and 
Rocky  never  w  as  a  party  to  failure  that  oould 
be  deliberated   on. 

A  brawler,  yes,  but  Charlie  Goldman — a 
barroom  fight  ir  In  the  '90s  who  who  became 
Marclano  s  first  formal  tutor — found  in 
Rocky  a  bra\rler  whose  heart,  desire  and 
physique  could  meet  the  demands  of  the 
big  league.  A  few  refinements  were  added, 
but  Rocky  was  still  the  essential  fighter;  Hit 
the  other  guy  more  than  he  could  hit  you. 
For  a  while  the  critics  seemed  to  resent 
Rocky's  mauling  of  an  Idol,  an  aged  Joe  Louis 
who  was  prop]>ed  up  once  more  to  test  the 
young  brawler  It  seemed  Indecent  that  this 
thrashing  ma<;hlne  from  Brockton  should 
mangle  a  legend.  Rocky  probably  didn't  like 
the  idea,  eithe-,  for  Louis  had  been  his  hero. 
But  Louis  got  into  the  ring  with  him,  and 
there  was  no  mercy  for  anybody  who  took 
that  step. 

Marclano  only  knew  one  way.  Bash  and 
batter.  Forget  the  punches  that  came,  the 
pain,  the  fatlf^e.  Do  anything.  Win.  Keep 
bashing  and  bi  itterlng  until  the  other  guy  is 
in  a  heap. 

Rocky's  nos«  was  nearly  torn  off  by  Joe 
Walcott,  and  le  was  bashed  and  battered 
hlmseir,  but  Rxsky  found  a  way  to  win  the 


title.  Somehow,  groping  through  the  blood 
and  hurt,  he  let  go  with  a  left  hand  that 
embalmed  old  Joe — "the  biggest  I've  even 
seen, "  says  Don  Dunphy  who  announced  all 
the  fights. 

Rocky  couldn't  make  all  the  moves  that  set 
forth  boxing  as  the  Sweet  Science  for  some 
of  its  patrons.  Such  frills  as  the  All  Shuffle 
were  mysteries.  He  was  as  neat  and  nifty  as 
rush  hour  at  a  slaughterhouse.  Hack  away — 
smother  the  other  guy  with  so  many  punches 
he's  in  an  avalanche. 

But  appreciation  from  him  grew  as  his  re- 
tirement lengthened.  He  would  botmd  down 
the  aisle  to  the  ring  to  be  introduced  at  the 
big  fights  and  the  roar  of  the  crowd  was 
boisterous,  yet  warm. 

The  champions  who  succeeded  him,  Floyd 
Patterson  and  All,  could  not  be  taken  to  the 
usual  boxing  loyalist's  heart.  They  were  puz- 
zles. Patterson,  introspective  and  brooding, 
worried  about  the  fact  that  nobody  regarded 
him  as  the  real  thing.  All  was  the  screamer, 
convert  to  a  religion  that  made  whites  un- 
comfortable, finally  a  draft-resister. 

ftocky  was  a  champion  people  could  under- 
stand. They  saw  him  as  uncomplicated,  a 
family  man  who  trained  hard,  punched  peo- 
ple thoroughly  and  well,  and  was  good  to 
his  parents. 

His  success  made  the  public  feel  there  was 
actually  something  wholesome  about  boxing: 
the  mlUtown  boy,  clean  through  and 
through,  wins  the  title,  respect  and  riches 
through  hard  work.  He  rewards  his  fellow 
townsmen  who  bet  on  him  at  long  odds,  and 
makes  Brockton  famous  for  something  more 
romantic  than  shoes. 

All  that  remains  Is  the  record,  and  the 
memories  of  exciting  nights  in  arenas  and 
ball  parks  when  Rocky  stirred  those  who 
watched  him  at  work.  The  record  and  the 
memories  are  excellent.  A  man  can't  leave 
much  better  than  that.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
Rocky  dead,  of  course,  but  the  most  un- 
believing will  be  the  rivals,  the  men  who 
pounded  on  him  and  were  beaten  by  him. 
They'd  swear  that  It  would  take  more  than  a 
plane  crash  to  kill  Rocky. 


"Rocky  was  an  incredible  guy.  He  had  > 
tremendous  strength,  aside  from  his  Dhvsi«.i 
strength,"  Fuller  said.  '  ^ 


[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Olobe, 
Sept.  2,  1969] 
Man  Who  Beat  Rockt  Recalls  Amatetjr  Bout 
Bob  Oirard,  now  a  fireman  in  Lynn,  Mass., 
was  one  of  Rocky  Marclano's  biggest  fans  and 
ranked  with  three  others  as  the  only  men 
who  ever  defeated  the  Brockton  blockbuster. 
A  good  amateur,  but  unheralded  as  athletes 
go,  Glrard,  who  once  won  a  three-round  deci- 
sion from  one  Rocco  Marcheglano   (Rocky's 
real  name)    said  yesterday  when  he  heard 
about  Rocky's  death,  "It's  terrible.  It's  hard 
to  believe." 

Glrard  beat  Marclano  in  the  finals  of  the 
1947  state  amateur  heavyweight  champion- 
ship at  old  Mechanics  Hall. 

Glrard  reminisced,  "I  followed  his  career 
all  the  way.  I  knew  he'd  be  a  champ  that 
night.  He  was  fantastic  In  the  ring;  If  the 
fight  lasted  long  enough,  he  was  bound  to 
get  you.  He  could  at  any  time — with  one 
punch. 

"He  was  the  best  I  ever  fought — the  best 
I  ever  saw.  I  wonder  to  this  day  how  I  ever 
took  his  punch, "  Glrard  said. 

Sportsman  and  race  horse  owner  Peter 
Fuller  was  another  of  the  young  boxers  who 
knew  Marclano  in  those  pre-professlonal 
days.  He  recalled  another  fight  at  Mechanics 
Hall. 

Puller  and  Marclano  were  scheduled  to 
meet  on  an  amateur  card  but,  as  Puller  re- 
lated : 

"The  promoter  saw  the  crowd  and  said  we 
could  draw  a  bigger  crowd  as  winners  next 
week.  He  announced  we  wouldn't  fight  that 
night  but  the  winners  of  that  card  would 
fight  the  next  week." 

The  fight  never  came  off.  Puller  won  his 
bfut,  but  Rocky  Jaj'uned  his  thumb  and 
lo  -t  the  decision. 


(Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)   Olobe 

Sept.  2,  1969] 

"I'LL  Fight  Ant  Man  in  the  House" 

London.— Boxing  writer  BlU  Martin  of  thj 
British  Press  Assoc,  recalled  this  story  about 
Rock:   Marclano  last  night: 

"I  best  remember  him  In  1965  when  he 
was  taken  down  to  meet  the  locals  in  a  bar 
In  West  London.  This  suited  Marclano  for 
he  was  a  sucker  for  people,  and  having  signed 
100  autographs  and  shaken  hands  with  every- 
one in  the  bar,  he  was  pushed  up  onto  the 
stage  to  make  a  speech. 

"He  said  in  an  accent,  straight  from  the 
gangster  film  of  the  1930b,  'I  can't  sing,  i 
can't  dance  and  I'm  not  very  good  at  telling 
stories.  But  Just  to  be  sociable  I'll  fight  any 
man  in  the  house."  " 

[From   the  Boston    (Mass.)    Globe,   Sept    2 

1969] 

Rms    Thursdat:     Rockt's    Death    Stuns 

Brockton 

(By  Robert  L.  Levey) 

Brockton. — Rocky  Marclano's  friends  and 

relatives   began   arriving   here   yesterday  to 

mourn    the    former   boxing   champion,   who 

died  in  a  light  plane  crash  Sunday  night 

Marclano's  body  was  flown  to  Boston  and 
then  taken  to  the  Hlckey  Funeral  Home  40 
Main  St.  It  will  He  In  wake  from  7  to  9  to- 
night and  Wednesday  from  2  to  4  and  7  to  9, 
Those  who  knew  Marclano  were  still  dazed 
yesterday.  Local  friends  of  the  flghter  and 
his  family  began  visiting  his  parent's  home 
on  Dover  street. 

Marclano's  younger  brother,  Peter,  was 
there  to  comfort  the  elderly  father  and 
mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Marcheglano 

A  group  of  Marclano's  friends  sat  on  the 
front  stairs  of  the  house  In  the  Intense  heat 
and  chatted  about  the  man  who  had  brought 
them  so  many  thrills. 

"He  would  have  been  46  today,"  said  his 
younger  brother.  "The  last  time  he  came 
here  was  about  two  weeks  ago.  He  came  here 
a  lot  to  visit  mother  and  father.  In  the  Win- 
ter, they'd  go  down  there  and  stay  with  him 
In  Florida." 

Though  Rocky  had  been  out  of  the  ring 
for  13  years,  he  remained  extremely  active 
In  business  enterprises  and  on  the  sports 
speaking  circuit. 

He  had  Just  started  a  new  business  ven- 
ture, a  string  of  spaghetti  houses.  Peter  was 
supposed  to  leave  for  San  Jose,  Calif.,  this 
week  to  help  manage  the  chain. 

Rocky's  wife,  Barbara,  and  two  children, 
Mary  Ann,  16,  and  Rocky,  Jr.,  17  months 
flew  to  Boston  from  Florida  and  arrived  in 
Brockton  In  the  late  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Marclano  said  Rocky  had  called  her 
Saturday  and  wished  her  a  happy  birthday. 
His  own  birthday  was  to  have  been  cele- 
brated when  he  returned  to  Florida  on 
Monday. 

A  solemn  high  Mass  of  requiem  for  Mar- 
clano will  be  said  Thursday  at  10  a.m.  at 
St.  Colmans  Church  on  Wendell  ave.,  Brock- 
ton. His  remains  will  then  be  shipped  to 
Port  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  where  a  wake  will  be 
held  Friday  at  a  local  funeral  home  and 
bxirial  will  be  Saturday  in  Queen  of  Heaven 
Cemetery,  Fort  Lauderdale. 

Marclano's  other  brother,  Louis,  arrived 
In  Brockton  yesterday  from  his  home  In  San 
Jose.  He  also  leaves  three  sisters  In  Brockton, 
Mrs.  Vincent  (AUce)  Perelra,  Mrs.  Robert 
(Connie)  Langway  and  Mrs.  Armond  (Ellza- 
b6*.h)  Columbo.  The  family  has  asked  that  In 
lieu  of  flowers  contributions  be  made  to 
Boys  Town  of  Italy. 

Marclano,  undefeated  as  a  professional 
boxer,  held  the  world  heavyweight  boxing 
championship  from  Sept.  23,  1952  to  his  re- 
tirement on  Apr.  27,  1956. 
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Since  then  he  developed  a  successful  busl- 
oess  career  and  a  reputation  as  a  loyal 
friend  and  devoted  family  man.  His  father 
had  come  from  Italy  and  was  a  shoe  worker 
in  the  Brockton  mills. 

When  Rocky  had  finally  battled  himself 
to  the  top,  someone  In  his  hometown  said 
"Brockton  used  to  be  famous  for  shoes,  but 
jince  he  won  the  Utle,  it's  only  famous  for 
him." 

iProm  the  Boston    (Mass.)    Globe,   Sept.   2, 

1969] 
UTTLB  Rocky  Can  Walk  Now,  Wanted  So 
Much  To  Show  Dad 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.— Rocky  Kevin  Marcl- 
ano was  going  to  surprise  his  daddy.  The  7- 
month-old  only  son  of  boxing  great  Rocky 
jiarciano  had  learned  to  walk  since  his  father 
departed  on  business  10  days  ago. 

But  today  he  was  unable  to  comprehend 
that  his  father  would  never  again  come 
through  the  front  door  and  bear  hug  his  boy. 
Little  Rock  loved  those  hugs.  The  same 
stubby,  muscular  arms  that  once  terrorized 
ring  opjjonents   were   warm   and    cuddly   to 

him.  ,,    , 

•He  didn't  know  young  Rocky  could  walk, 
said  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cousins,  mother  of 
Marclano's  wife,  Barbara.  "All  of  us  find  It 
hard  to  believe  he's  dead,  but  It  hits  home 
when  you  learn  Rocky's  body  is  en  route  to 
Brockton  in  a  casket." 

Mrs.  Cousins  said  a  Mass  was  planned  at 
St.  Colman's  Church  where  the  couple  was 
married. 

The  mother-in-law  was  visiting  Mrs. 
Marclano  when  her  son-in-law  was  killed. 
She  arrived  last  Wednesday  from  her  home 
in  Rocky's  native  Brockton,  Mass.,  along  with 
the  Marclano's  other  child,  16-year-old  Mary 
Ann. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  presents,"  Mrs.  Cousins 
said.  "I  don't  know  what  will  be  done  with 
them.  We're  not  thinking  too  much  about 
that  with  what's  happened." 

Since  retiring  from  boxing  with  a  49-0 
record,  Marclano  had  been  Involved  In  vari- 
ous businesses.  Some  lost  small  fortunes,  but 
others  made  money.  The  family  lived  at  2700 
N.  Atlantic  blvd.,  on  Fort  Lauderdale  Beach 
In  an  expensive  waterfront  home. 

"Ho  was  always  running  everywhere  to 
make  money,"  Mrs.  Cousins  said.  He  was 
building  and  selling  boats,  dabbling  in  real 
estate  and  had  construction  holdings.  The 
latest  venture  was  a  restaurant  chain  known 
as  Lulgl's  m  California." 

A  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  St.  Plus 
Church  here  after  the  body  arrives  from 
Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Cousins  said  plans  are 
tD  bury  Marclano  here  Saturday. 

(From   the  Boston    (Mass.)    Globe,   Sept.   2, 

1969] 

Two  Ring  Friends  Died  Wtthin  Year 

The  Death  of  Rocky  Marclano  late  Sunday 
followed  within  a  year  the  deaths  of  the  two 
men  closest  to  him  in  the  ring,  his  trainers 
Allle  Colombo  and  Charlie  Goldman. 

Colombo  died  on  Jan.  7  1969,  when  he  was 
crushed  by  a  truck  in  Readvllle,  Mass.  Gold- 
man died  of  natural  causes  last  Nov.  17. 


Clay,  Marciano  Fought  70  Rounds  for 
Computer 

Chicago. — Casslus  Clay,  deposed,  heavy- 
weight champion,  expressed  admiration  for 
the  late  Rocky  Marclano  yesterday. 

"I  got  to  know  him  while  we  were  filming 
a  computer  fight  not  long  along,"  Clay  said, 
Marclano  and  Clay  sparred  about  70  rounds 
for  a  film  to  be  shown  etirly  next  year. 

"We  did  every  conceivable  thing  that 
could  happen  In  a  fight,"  Clay  said.  ""Then 
they'll  take  it  and  cut  it  up  according  to 
what  the  computer  says.  Rocky  vrtll  never 
get  to  know  how  It  comes  out." 

Although  Marclano  had  not  fought  since 


1956,  be  was  In  trim  shape  for  the  make- 
believe  bout,  according  to  Clay. 

"For  a  guy  his  age,  he  was  In  Just  as 
good  shape  as  me,"  Clay  said.  "He  was 
sllnuned  down  and  didn't  have  any  fat  that 
I  could  see.  When  he  got  tired,  I  was  tired. 
Most  of  the  time  we  pulled  our  ptinchee,  but 
once   in  a  while   one   landed. 

"For  a  weA  after  that,  I  couldn't  lift  my 
arms  because  the  body  punches  were  for 
real.  They  say  that's  the  way  he  beat  his 
opponents  when  be  was  fighting,  and  I  can 
believe  It." 

Who  would  have  won  a  real  fight  If  they 
had  both  been  In  their  prime? 

""Marclano  would  never  say  that  he  could 
beat  me,"  Clay  said,  ""and  I  won't  say  that 
I  could  beat  him.  It  would  have  been  a  real 
fight,  though." 

[From  the  Boston    (Mass.)    Globe,  Sept.  2, 
1969] 

A   Great  Champion  And  a  Good  Man 

The  boxing  world  mourned  the  c'eath  of 
Rocky  Marclano  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  England  the  tributes  that 
poured  in  had  a  common  sound : 

"A  great  champion  and  a  good  man." 

Joe  Louis,  the  55-year-old  former  cham- 
pion, said,  "Everything  I  remember  about 
him  Is  good.  He  wa«  the  kind  of  man  box- 
ing can  use.  When  he  defeated  me  I  think 
It  hurt  him  more  than  It  did  me.  After  the 
fight  he  sent  a  message  to  my  dressing  room 
saying  how  sorry  he  was  the  fight  turned 
out  the  way  It  did. 

"This  is  the  saddest  news  I've  ever  heard." 

In  Weehawken,  N.J.,  Emlle  Griffith,  form- 
er middleweight  and  welterweight  champion 
of  the  world,  fought  back  tears  when  he 
heard  the  news. 

"I  came  back  from  the  movies  and  heard 
the  news;  my  friend  asked  me,  "Emlle,  why 
are  you  crying?"  and  how  could  I  explain. 
Rocky  and  myself  were  always  good  friends — 
that's  what  hurts  me,  and  why  I'm  crying 
because  this  man  was  a  gentleman  with  me, 
a  great  champion  and  a  perfect  gentleman." 

Jersey  Joe  Wolcott,  who  lost  the  title  to 
Marclano  In  1952,  said,  "No  one  can  really 
appreciate  at  this  point  what  Rocky  has  done. 
He  was  a  man  all  youth  looked  up  to  and 
a  personal  friend  of  mine.  I'm  not  only  sad- 
dened, but  also  deeply  hurt.  He  was  a  man 
of  courage  In  the  ring.  Outside  he  was  gen- 
tle and  kind." 

Casslus  Clay,  deposed  heavyweight  boxing 
champion,  said,  "He  was  so  great  and  so  pop- 
ular, and  he  never  showed  conceit.  He  was 
always  so  down  to  earth.  Like  everyone  else 
I'm  shocked." 

Harry  Markson,  director  of  boxing  at  New 
York's  Madison  Square  Garden,  said,  "I  would 
regard  him  as  one  of  the  great  fighters  of 
our  time.  His  loss  will  be  sorely  felt  not  only 
In  boxing,  but  also  in  all  of  sjxDrts."' 

J.  Onslow  Fane,  chairman  of  the  British 
Boxing  Board,  said  Rocky  was  "a  fine,  de- 
cent man  with  millions  of  friends." 

Henry  Cooper,  England's  European  heavy- 
weight champion,  said,  ""It's  a  tragedy.  He 
was  a  proper  gentleman,  a  credit  to  the 
game." 

"'I  am  very,  very  sorry,"  said  Ezzard  Charles, 
former  heavyweight  champion. 

Chairman  Edwin  Dooley  of  the  New  York 
State  Athletic  Commission  Issued  a  state- 
ment: 

'"My  fellow  commissioners  mourn  the  un- 
timely death  of  undefeated  world  heavy- 
weight champion  Rocky  Marclano.  He  was 
not  only  a  great  champion  who  fought  most 
of  his  exciting  bouts  right  here  in  New  York, 
but  a  credit  to  the  whole  boxing  fraternity 
.  .  .  Rocky  will  always  be  remembered  as  an 
Immortal  In  boxing." 

ALL-TIME    GREAT,    SAYS    SILVERMAN 

Sam  Silverman,  who  promoted  31  of  Rocky 
Marclano's  fights,  called  him  an  all-time 
great  yesterday. 


""Rocky  might  be  the  best  heavyweight  who 
ever  lived,"  said  the  veteran  fight  promoter. 
"You  don't  know  how  good  a  flghter  is  un- 
til he  gets  licked.  He's  never  been  beaten. 

"Rocky  was  an  inspiration  to  kids  who 
wanted  to  become  fighters.  He  bad  a  clear 
background.  He  came  up  the  hard  way. 

""Boxing  gave  Rocky  a  lot  and  he  gave 
boxing  a  lot.  He's  one  of  the  all-time  greats." 

[From  the  Boston    (Mass.)    Globe,  Sept.  2, 

1969] 

National  Board  to  Probe  Crash 

Washington. — The  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  moved  quickly  yesterday 
to  Investigate  the  plane  crash  that  took  the 
life  of  former  heavyweight  boxing  (duunplon 
Rocky  Marclano  and  two  others. 

Board  chairman  John  H.  Reed  said  he  has 
ordered  Alfred  Crawford,  supervisory  air 
safety  Investigator  at  Kansas  Olty,  to  look 
into  the  crash. 

[From   the   Boston    (Mass.)    Olobe,   Sept.   2, 

1969] 

Rome  Papers  Devote  Pages  to  Marciano 

Rome. — All  three  Rome  afternoon  news- 
papers devoted  full  pages  of  news  and 
pictures  to  Marclano — the  son  of  Italian 
immigrants. 

In  Ripa  Teatlna,  where  Rocky's  parents 
were  bom,  a  town  of  3000  Inhabitants,  towns- 
p>eopIe  milled  around  the  squares,  some  In 
tears.  Condolences  were  offered  to  Marclano's 
cousin,  EUda  Marcheglano. 

The  town  gave  Marclano  a  triumphal  wel- 
come when  he  visited  it  in  August,  1964. 

Marclano  had  been  exp>ected  to  return  next 
month  to  Rome  to  attend  the  world  middle- 
weight title  fight  In  Naples  between 
champion  Nino  Benvenutl  and  Fraser  Scott 
of  the  United  States. 

An  Italian  organizer,  Edulno  Zucchet,  said 
Scott  wanted  Marclano  to  be  in  his  comer. 

All  afternoon  newspapers  In  Paris  carried 
two  and  three  column  headlines  on  Marcl- 
ano's death,  with  pictures. 

So  did  other  papers  throughout  Europe. 

[From   the  Boston    (Mass.)    Globe,   Sept.   2, 

1969] 

Marclano's  Title  Bouts 

Rocky  Marclano  defended  his  world  heavy- 
weight boxing  championship  six  times  before 
retiring  undefeated  in  49  bouts — 43  victories 
by  knockouts — In  April,  1956. 

H.S  title  fights : 

Sept.  23,  1952 — Won  the  title  on  a  13-round 
knockout  of  Jersey  Joe  Walcott  In  Phila- 
delphia. 

May  15,  1953 — Knocked  out  Walcott,  first 
round  In  Chicago. 

Sept.  24,  1953 — Knocked  out  Rol(Uid  La- 
Starza,  11th  round  In  New  York. 

June  17,  1954 — Won  15-round  decision 
from  Eiszard  Charles  In  New  York. 

Sept.  15,  1954 — Knocked  out  Charles, 
eighth  round.  In  New  York. 

May  16,  1955 — Knocked  out  Don  Oockell. 
ninth  round.  In  San  Francisco. 

Sept.  21,  1955 — Knocked  out  Archie  iioore. 
ninth  round,  in  New  York. 

Marclano  retired  the  following  year. 

His  earnings  in  title  bouts.  Including 
television  receipts,  (but  not  radio)  were 
$1,460,338. 

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald-Traveler, 

Sept.  2,  1969) 

Marciano    the    Champion    Comes    Home — 

Family  Plans  Brockton  Rites 

(By  Bill  McCaffrey) 

Brockton. — The  body  of  Rocky  Marclano, 

retired  heavyweight  boxing  champion  of  the 

world,    win    be    returned    here    today    for 

funeral  services  In  the  city  where  he  began  a 

boxing  career  that  led  to  fame  and  fortune. 

Marclano,    whose    savage    punching    and 

coiuage  became  a  legend  in  the  boxing  world, 
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died  Sunday  night  In  a  single  engine  plane 
crash  at  Newton.  Iowa. 

A  funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  St. 
Colman's  Church,  Thursday  at  10  ajn.  and 
another  Maes  will  be  s\ing  at  St.  Pl\iB 
Church,  Pt.  I^auderdale,  Florida.  Friday. 

The  form«r  champion  will  be  burled  Fri- 
day In  Queen  of  Heaven  cemetery  In  Ft. 
Lauderdale.  Marcl&no  had  made  bis  home 
there  in  recent  years. 

Marclano  was  en  route  from  Chicago  to  a 
Oes  Moines  steaJc  house,  where  a  birthday 
party  was  icheduled  to  be  held  Sunday 
night. 

Later  he  vMeis  to  fly  home  to  Ft.  Lauderdale 
where  a  birthday  party  had  been  planned  by 
his  wife,  Barbara  and  his  daughter. 

Instead  b|B  sorrowing  widow  arrived  at 
IjOgan  alrpotii  to  complete  her  husband's 
funeral  arrangements. 

"It  was  so  sudden,  so  sudden,"  Mrs.  Mar- 
clano said  Monday  on  arrival  from  her  home 
at  Ft.  Laudeedale,  Fla. 

The  tearful  widow  was  met  at  the  airport 
by  a  numbe^  of  friends  and  relatives.  She 
was  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  Mary  Ann. 
Another  iiUd,  Rocco  Marclano  Jr.,  7 
months,  wh<im  they  adopted  recently,  was 
left  behind  !ln  the  care  of  Mrs.  Cousens, 
Rocfcy's  mother-in-law. 

Tb»  boxing   champion,   who   retired   with 
-  his  csawn  Intact,  was  enrolled  In  the  Boxing 
Hall  of  Fame  In  1957. 

Yesterday  ^nembers  of  his  family  gathered 
at  the  homej  of  his  mother  and  father  to 
lend  them  support  during  their  bereavement. 
The  boxer*^  father.  Perry  (Plerlnl) ,  Is  a  re- 
tired shoe  wbrker.  His  mother,  Pasquelena, 
68,  and  father  live  In  a  modest  two-family 
home  at  168 1  Dover  St.,  Brockton.  Marclano 
visited  his  parents  only  two  weeks  ago. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cousens,  of  Brockton,  Mar- 
cl&no's  moth^r-ln-law,  had  Sown  to  F^.  Lau- 
derdale   to   attend    the   birthday   fete. 

His  daughter,  16-year-old  Maiy  Ann,  had 
planned  to  le4d  tiie  guests  In  singing  "happy 
birthday"  fori  her  dad. 

His  parent^  were  going  to  sing  "happy 
birthday"  onj  the  phone  last  night. 

The  chama,  whose  reputation  for  clean 
living  had  wcjn  him  respect  outside  the  box- 
ing profasaloti,  married  a  home  town  girl, 
the  former  Ebrbara  Cousens,  daughter  of  a 
former  Brockton  policeman. 

Mrs.  Marclano  was  placed  under  sedation 
last  night  shortly  after  her  arrival  to  com- 
plete funeral  larrangements.  The  funeral  will 
be  held  In  the  same  church  where  she  and 
Rocky  were  niarried. 

One  of  the  first  messages  of  condolence 
was  from  M^gr.  Carroll,  director  of  Boys- 
town  In  Rote.  Italy.  The  former  world 
champion  plabned  to  construct  an  orphanage 
in  tils  parent^'  home  town  in  Italy  in  their 
honor. 

His  parents  are  natives  of  Ripateatlna, 
Italy.  The  family  requests  that  donations 
be  sent  to  Bofrs  Town  in  lieu  of  flowers. 

Rocky  left  Brockton  high  school  In  the 
first  year  to  lielp  support  his  parents. 

His  uncle  A^chael  Plccento,  66,  said  Rock's 
first  ambltioa  was  "to  earn  enough  money 
so  his  father  oould  retire." 

The  senior  Marchegnlano  has  been  in  poor 
health  for  seMeral  years. 

The  parents  were  alone  when  they  learned 
about  the  deajth  of  their  son  at  1  a.m. 

He  paid  ofil  the  parent's  $3,800  mortgage 
on  the  hous^  with  the  first  big  money 
check — *4.000i— he  earned  boxing. 

"That's  the  kind  of  a  boy  he  was,"  the 
lincle  said,  wijiing  a  tear. 

Mrs.  Marcls.no  was  accompanied  by  her 
daughter,  Miiry  Ann,  last  night.  Their 
adopted  son,  liocco,  remained  in  Florida  with 
Mrs.  Mardanors  mother. 

But  for  his  hght  arm,  wliich  sent  so  many 

boxing  opponents  reeling  to  defeat,  Marclano 

might  have  belen  a  big  league  baseball  player. 

He  was  glvei  a  tryout  as  a  catcher  by  the 

Chicago  Cubs  in  1946.  The  Cubs  were  satis- 


fied   with    his   hitting   but   ruled    that  he 
couldn't  throw  fast  enough. 

The  Ward  3  club  of  Brockton  became  fam- 
ou»  when  Rocky  started  up  the  flsUc  road 
to  success.  The  whole  town  Jammed  into  the 
club  on  Dover  street  only  a  few  doors  from 
hU  old  home  to  cheer  the  champ  on  his 
victory. 

Yesterday  the  club  was  closed  and  the 
blinds  drawn.  The  photographs  and  trophies 
on  the  walls  were  the  only  reminders  of 
yesterday's  victories. 

Yet  the  Ward  2  club  is  a  symbol  of  hope 

and  courage  to  a  new  generation  of  youth. 

It  was  like  "Times  Square  on  New  Year's 

Eve  when  Rocky  won  a  fight."  a  club  member 

said. 

Rocky  turned  to  fighting  when  he  didn't 
make  it  in  baseball  because  he  wanted  "to 
become  somebody." 

In  his  youth  he  worked  at  dltchdlgglng, 
dishwashing,  candy  mixing  and  truck  driving! 
He  began  his  boxing  career  while  serving  In 
the  Army  In  World  War  n. 

Rocky  was  given  his  first  pair  of  boxing 
gloves  by  an  uncle  Silke  Plccento,  who  still 
lives  In  the  house  where  Rocky  was  bom  on 
Brooks  street. 

At  that  time  Rocky  came  running  into  the 

house  crying  because  a  kid  had  "hi    him." 

"I  decided  It  was  time  for  him  to  learn 

how  to  take  care  of  himself,"  the  uncle  sal:*., 

'so  I  gave  him  the  boxing  gloves." 

Rocky  was  gentle  by  nature  but  he  had  a 
fighter's  face,  complete  with  the  "spread 
eagle  nose." 

He  reached  the  height  of  his  boxing  career 
in  the  1950's.  Known  throughout  the  nation 
as  the  "Brockton  Blockbuster"  he  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  boxers  since  Jack  Dempsey. 
He  captured  the  world  heavy  weight  title 
by  knocking  out  Jersey  Joe  Walcott  In  13 
rounds  at  Philadelphia,  Sept.  23.  1952. 

He  compiled  a  perfect  record  of  49  vic- 
tories— 43  of  them  knockouts  in  professional 
bouts — before  he  retired  as  undefeated  cham- 
pion April  27,  1956. 

Rocky  was  urged  to  return  to  the  ring 
many  times  since  his  retirement,  but  he  kept 
a  pledge  he  made  to  his  wife  that  he  "would 
quit  for  good  once  he  retired." 

Killed  with  Marclano  in  the  accident  were 
Prank  Parrell,  23,  of  Des  Moines,  a  friend 
and  Glenn  E.  Belz,  37,  pilot  of  the  single 
engine  aircraft. 

Former  champ  Sonny  Llston  called  Mar- 
clano "one  of  the  greatest  champions  there 
ever  was."  Jersey  Joe  Walcott  said:  "In  the 
ring  he  was  a  lion,  outside  a  lamb." 

Oasslus  Clay  deposed  champ,  called  him 
"a  nice  humble  gentleman." 

His  fights  brought  In  gross  receipts  of 
$4  million.  In  seven  title  fights  the  Cham- 
pion earned  $1.5  million,  not  Including  radio. 
Since  then  he  tried  several  business  ven- 
tures, one  a  potato  farmer.  In  which  he  lost 
more  than  $100,000. 

But  Rocky  considered  his  work  with  kids 
in  athletic  programs  In  which  ne  urged 
them  to  "try  hard,"  as  one  of  his  greatest 
contributions  In  retirement. 

Besides  his  wife,  daughter,  son,  and  par- 
ents, Marclano  leaves  three  sisters :  Mrs.  Alice 
Terelra,  Mrs.  Concetta  Langway,  Mrs.  Betty 
Colimibo.  all  of  Brockton;  two  brothers, 
Peter,  of  Brockton,  and  Louis,  of  San  Jose, 
Calif. 

Visiting  hours  at  the  Hlckey  Funeral  Home, 
403  Main  St..  Brockton  will  be  7-9  tonight, 
and  2-4  and  7-9  tomorrow. 


[Prom  the  Boston   (Mass.)   Herald-TYaveler, 

Seprt.  2.   1969] 
Six-Inch     Punch     Won     World     Crown: 
Rooky's     Priceless     Asset — ABiLiry     To 
Hrr 

(By  Arthur  Daley) 
New  York — The  one  priceless  asset  that 
Rocky  Marclano  brought  Into  the  ring  was 
the  ability  to  hit.  As  a  boxer  he  was  only  a 


little  more  than  adequate.  However,  he  hid 
dynamite  kegs  in  either  fist  as  he  blasted  hu 
way  to  the  heavyweight  championship  of  the 
#orld  before  retiring  undefeated  after  i& 
straight  victories.  By  any  standard  of  meas- 
urement  he  had  to  rank  as  a  great  champion 
not  necessarily  the  beat  but  very  close  to  the 

The  tragic  crash  of  a  private  plane  in  the 
midwest  last  night  snuffed  out  Rocky's  life  on 
the  eve  of  his  46th  birthday  and  thus  erased 
from  the  scene  one  of  sport's  more  admirable 
personalities.  He  was  a  totally  dedicated  man 
so  single-minded  of  purpose  that  he  subordu 
nated  himself  to  the  monastic  regimen  lead- 
ing to  his  goal  of  the  heavyweight  chamolon. 
ship. 

Not  until  near  the  end  of  his  career 
did  he  show  the  slightest  signs  of  yielding  to 
human  Impulses.  By  then  his  retirement  wag 
hastened  by  his  desire  to  live  a  normal  life 
with  his  wife  and  a  daughter  who  barelv 
knew  him.  ' 

The  Insensitive  Al  WeUl  was  his  ruthless 
manager  and  Weill  even  delayed  for  several 
years  the  Rock's  marriage  to  a  childhood 
sweetheart,  Barbara  Cousens.  But  Weill  was 
a  singularly  skillful  handler  during  the 
Marclano  rise  to  the  title,  the  svengall  to  the 
Rock's  trilby.  And  Charlie  Goldman,  a  gnome- 
like  little  marvel,  was  the  trainer  who  be- 
came a  pygmallon,  breathing  life  Into  the 
statue. 

What  a  puncher  he  was!  When  the  Rock 
knocked  out  Joe  Louis  In  1961,  the  first  big 
step  upward,  the  Bomber  couldnt  brush  his 
teeth  or  raise  his  hands  to  his  head  for  a 
week,  so  numb  were  his  arms  from  Rocky's 
pounding.  In  a  fight  with  Roland  LaStarza 
the  force  of  those  punches  burst  the  blood 
vessels  In  LaStarza 's  arms. 

Every  Rocky  punch  hurt,  whether  on  target 
or  not.  This  was  his  strength.  Before  he 
fought  Ezzard  Charles,  an  extremely  clever 
boxer,  the  experts  agreed  that  Marclano's  only 
victory  chance  would  be  by  a  knockout.  But 
the  Rock  won  by  decision  because  he  threw 
too  many  punches  and  was  the  more  effecUve 
fighter.  He  could  take  a  pxmch,  too,  and  that 
also  was  Important. 

But  of  all  the  punches  he  ever  threw  none 
could  compare  with  the  right  that  bounced 
off  the  chin  of  Jersey  Joe  Walcott  and  earned 
the  Rock  his  championship  In  1952.  It  was 
the  perfect  punch,  a  classic  such  as  few 
fight-goers  ever  are  privileged  to  see.  I  was 
lucky  that  night  in  Philadelphia  because  my 
side  of  the  ring  gave  me  an  ideal  view  of  it. 

In  the  very  first  round  the  deft  Walcott 
landed  a  sneak  left  hook  that  dumped  Mar- 
clano on  his  britches,  the  first  knockdown  of 
his  career.  In  the  sixth  the  blockbuster  was 
in  grave  distress.  He  was  blinded  temporarily 
by  some  foreign  substance  that  entered  his 
eyes,  the  Rock  brushing  against  his  eyes  with 
the  back  of  his  glove  as  Jersey  Joe  continued 
to  pile  up  the  points  while  evading  the  Mar- 
clano paymaker.  Walcott  was  far  ahead  into 
the  13th.  Then  It  happened. 

They  maneuvered  around  the  ring  for 
a  while.  Walcott,  to  my  right,  stepped 
back  from  the  constantly  pressing  Marclano. 
They  were  In  perfect  profile  and  I  could  see 
everything.  Walcott  misjudged  the  where- 
about of  the  ropes.  They  were  closer  than  he 
expected.  They  flung  him  forward. 

Rocky  stepped  In  and  braced  himself. 
When  he  threw  his  right,  the  power  rippled 
from  his  shoe  tops  right  up  his  back  and  into 
his  thunderous  fist.  The  glove  barely  went 
more  than  six  inches,  smack  on  the  button. 
An  instant  glaze  covered  Walcott's  eyes.  He 
was  finished.  The  Rock  hooked  twice  more  at 
the  falling  body  but  they  were  unnecessary. 
Walcott  already  had  been  deprived  of  his 
senses  and  his  championship. 

I've  known  all  the  heavyweight  champions 
from  Jack  Dempsey  onward  but  I  probably 
was  closer  to  the  Rock  than  to  any  of  the 
others.  Not  only  did  I  admire  him  as  a  fighter 
but  as  a  man. 


September  3,  1969 

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald-Traveler. 
Sept.  2.  1969] 

ROCKT    MaRCIANO 

Bocky  Marclano  goes  down  in  the  books  as 
a  heavyweight  champion  who  never  knew  the 
taste  of  defeat  during  his  entire  professional 
career. 

Fight  fans  remember  him  also  as  the  man 
vrtiose  battering  fists  sent  the  great  Joe  Louis 
into  permanent  retirement  and  who  fought 
jil8  way  back  from  a  near-knockout  to  wrest 
the  title  from  Jersey  Joe  Walcott  in  the  13th 
round  of  their  1962  championship  battle. 

Brockton  oldtimers  and  mlddletimers  will 
recall  him  as  a  strangely  gentle  youth,  strong 
and  burly,  who  backed  off  from  schoolboy  bat- 
tling because  he  was  truly  afraid  of  hurting 
someone.  This  is  the  man  who  died  in  a  plane 
crash  Sunday  night  on  the  eve  of  his  46th 
birthday  and  this  was  a  man  whose  life  style 
was  the  legendary  American  Dream  come  true. 
He  was  a  kind  of  Horatio  Alger  hero  In  the 
flesh,  the  living  embodiment  of  the  virtues 
parents  drum  into  the  minds  of  their  off- 
springs: Work  hard,  save  your  money,  live  a 
clean  life. 

Do  these  things  and  the  rewards  will  be 
success  (even  fame,  maybe),  wealth  and  all 
of  the  good  life  that  Is  America's  so  lavishly 
to  give.  Rocky  learned  the  precepts  from  im- 
migrant parents  to  whom  the  American 
dream  was  real  and  true  and  not  something 
to  be  ridiculed  and  denigrated. 

He  worked  hard  to  develop  his  one  great 
skill;  he  married  the  hometown  sweetheart, 
he  lived  a  clean  life,  he  saved  his  money.  The 
fame  that  came  to  him  young  was  never 
smeared  by  notoriety.  He  never  viewed  fame 
as  an  Invitation  to  license,  and  he  made  it 
to  the  top  with  none  of  the  slime  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  fight  game  touching  him. 

In  fact,  the  fight  game  should  revere  him 
m  memory  as  one  man,  possibly  the  last,  who 
gave  boxing  back  Its  good  name,  If  only  for 
the  four  years  he  held  the  title. 

And  when  he  stepped  down.  Rocky  Mar- 
clano still  had  the  hometown  girl  as  his  wife 
and  still  had  a  btmdle  he  had  socked  away. 
Never  for  him  the  benefits  for  the  boozed- 
out.  broken-down  once-was  champ,  nor  the 
pitiful  comeback  attempt  to  scrape  up  enough 
for  survival. 

In  the  age  of  the  anti-hero  and  the  non- 
hero.  Rocky  Marclano  was  the  hero  with 
whom  the  mass  of  Americans  could  .readily 
identify,  the  hero  who  svtrmounted  all  diffi- 
culties by  dint  of  hard  work,  dedication  and 
perseverance.  He  was  a  near-classic  example 
of  the  triumph  of  classic  virtues.  That,  not 
the  title  or  the  records,  may  be  his  greatest 
achievement,  and  that's  why,  in  such  times 
and  this  age,  he  should  be  remembered. 

I  Prom  the  Boston   (Mass.)    Herald -Traveler, 

Sept.  2.  1969) 

So  Much  To  Live  For 

(By  Tim  Horgan) 

They  were  in  Germany  six  weeks  ago  when 
Al  Pallonl  told  Rocky  Marclano  about  his 
premonition. 

"I  dreamed  you  were  on  top  of  a  15-story 
building,"  Pallonl  said,  "and  you  fell  off  and 
got  killed  and  everybody  started  giving  me 
hell  for  letting  you  go  up  there." 

"What  did  they  do  that  for?"  Rocky 
laughed.  "When  my  time  comes.  It'll  come. 
There's  nothing  you'll  be  able  to  do  about  It." 

The  Rock's  time  came  Sunday  night  in  a 
patch  of  weeds  in  Iowa  and  he  was  right. 
There  was  nothing  Al  Pallonl  could  do  about 
it.  Nothing  except  grieve. 

"He  had  so  much  to  live  for,  so  many 
things  he  planned  to  do,"  said  Pallonl  last 
night  at  his  brother  I^arry's  house  in  Bridge- 
water.  Al's  home  Is  In  Bayside  HUls,  N.Y., 
where  Rocky  used  to  stay  when  he  was  broke 
and  went  to  New  York  to  train  under  Charlie 
Goldman.  Al  works  at  275  Madison  Ave.  in 
the  offices  of  Rock  Marclano-Al  Pallonl  En- 
terprises. A  close  friend  for  20  years,  Pallonl 
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bad  been  Marclano's  personal  and  business 
manager  for  the  pest  10. 

Rocky,  according  to  Al,  had  never  been 
busier,  never  happier  than  he  was  In  the 
weeks  preceding  his  death. 

"He  has  a  7-month-old  son  In  Port 
Lauderdale,  Rocky,  Jr.,  who  looks  Just  like 
him,"  FaUonl  said.  "Rocky  worshipped  the 
boy. 

"We  Just  finished  a  world  tour  a  few 
weeks  ago,"  Al  added,  "and  everywhere  we 
went  the  people  mobbed  Rocky.  It  was  unbe- 
lievable. In  fact.  Rocky  himself  said  he 
was  amazed  he  was  still  so  jjopular. 

The  pair  visited  troops  In  Hawaii,  Japan 
and  Vietnam  for  the  0SO,  then  went  on  to 
North  Africa,  England,  Germany  and  Italy. 
"It  was  Rocky's  first  time  in  Italy,"  Pallonl 
said,  "and  the  people  treated  him  like  a  hero. 
They  mobbed  him  every  place  he  went.  And 
he  did  something  he'd  always  wanted  to  do. 
He  visited  his  mother's  home  town,  Bruscla, 
about  20  miles  outside  Naples.  He  was 
thrilled  we  made  plans  to  bring  his  mother 
and  father  there  In  November.  Rock  always 
wanted  to  do  that  too." 

Pallonl  paused  to  shake  the  Idea  out  of 
his  mind. 

"Just  a  few  weeks  ago,"  he  went  on,  "we 
finished  preparing  Rocky's  life  story  for  tele- 
vision. We  had  no  definite  offer  but  I  was 
always  telling  Rocky  something  might  hap- 
pen to  him  someday  and  I  wanted  him  to 
pick  out  the  things  he  wanted  In  his  story." 
Rocky  chose  six  fights  he  rated  his  most 
important — the  two  with  Joe  Walcott  and  the 
ones  with  Joe  Louis.  Ezzard  Charles.  Don 
Cockell  and  Roland  LaStarza. 

"To  the  day  he  died."  Pollonl  said  "Rocky 
felt  awful  about  beating  Louis.  When  he  was 
a  kid  he  used  to  listen  to  Joe's  fights  on  the 
radio  and  Rocky  worshiped  the  guy.  He  hated 
to  knock  him  out." 

Marclano  also  deplored  boxing's  long  de- 
cline. "We  Just  formed  a  new  corporation 
called  the  American  Boxing  Association." 
Pollonl  said.  "It  was  set  up  to  help  boxing. 
Rocky  wanted  to  get  the  colleges  to  take  up 
the  sport  again,  and  he  planned  to  tour  cam- 
puses all  over  the  country  this  fall.  He  was 
also  going  to  try  to  get  Congress  to  appoint 
a  federal  boxing  czar.  He  thought  that  wo\ild 
save  the  game. 

"He  had  so  many  other  plans,  too,"  Pol- 
lonl said.  "Next  week  he  was  supposed  to 
make  three  TV  commercials — for  a  shaving 
cream,  a  finance  company  and  a  heavy  equip- 
ment firm.  And  he  was  always  In  demand  for 
personal  appearances.  In  fact,  that's  where  he 
was  heading  when  his  plane  went  down. 

"You  know."  Al  said,  "Rocky  hated  to  fly 
In  private  planes.  He  always  tried  to  get  a 
conrmierclal  flight.  But  these  people  wanted 
to  give  him  a  birthday  party  and  the  only 
way  he  could  get  there  was  In  a  private  plane 
and  Rock  couldn't  bring  himself  to  refuse 
so . . ." 

So  now  he's  dead,  and  Al  Pallonl,  who  six 
weeks  ago  had  a  premonition  this  would 
happen,  helplessly  grieves. 

ROCKY    MARCIANO'S    CAREER    RECORD 
1947 

Mar.  17 — Lee  Epperson,  Holyoke,  KG  3. 

1948 
July  12 — Harry  Batzerlan,  Prov..  KG  1. 
July  19 — John  Edwards,  Prov.,  KG  1. 
Aug.   9 — Bobby  Qulnn,  Prov.,  KG  3. 
Aug.  23 — Eddie  Ross.  Prov..  KG  1. 
Aug.  30 — Jimmy  Weeks,  Prov..  KG  1. 
Sept.  13 — Jerry  Jackson.  Prov.  KG  1. 
Sept.  20— BlU  Hardeman.  Prov.,  KG  1. 
Sept.  30— GU   Cardltone,  Wash.,  KG   1. 
Oct.  4 — Bob   Jefferson,   Prov.,  KG  2. 
Nov.  20— Patrick  Connolly,  Prov.,  KG  1. 
Dec.  14 — Gllley  Perron,  PhU.,  KG  2. 

1949 
Mar.  21 — Johnny  Pretzle.  Prov.  KG  6. 
Mar.  28 — Artie  Donnato.  Prov.,  KG  1. 
Apr.  11 — James  Walls.  Prov.,  KG  3. 


May  a — Jimmy  Evans,  Prov.,  KG  3. 
May  23 — Don  Mogard,  Prov.,  W  10. 
July  18 — Harry  Haft.  Prov.,  KG  3. 
Aug.  16 — Pete  Louthis,  Bedford,  KG  3. 
Sept.  26 — Tommy  DlOiorglo,  Prov.,  KG  4. 
Get.  10 — Ted  Lowry.  Prov.,  W  10. 
Nov.  7 — Joe  Domonic,  Prov..  KG  2. 
Dec.  2 — Pat  Rlcdiards,  New  York.  KG  3. 
Dec.  19 — PhU  Muscato,  Prov.,  KG  6. 
Dec.  30 — Carmine  Vlngo,  New  York,  KG  6. 

1950 

Mar.  24— Roland  LaStarza,  N.Y.,  W  10. 
June  5 — Eldridge  Eastman.  FYov.,  KG  3. 
July  10 — Qlno  Buonvlro,  Boston,  KG  10. 
Sept.  18 — Johnny  Shkori,  Prov.,  KG  8. 
Nov.  13 — Ted  Lowry.  Prov..  W  10. 
Dec.  18— Bill  Wilson,  Prov.,  KG  1. 

1951 
Jan.  29 — Keepe  Simmons,  Prov.,  KG  6. 
Mar.  20 — Harold  Mitchell,  Hart.,  KG  2. 
Mar.  26— Art  Henri,  Prov.,  KG  9. 
Apr.  30 — Red  Applegate,  Prov.,  W  10. 
July  12 — Rex  Layne.  NY.,  KG  6. 
Aug.  27 — Freddie  Beshore,  Boston,  KG  4. 
Oct.  26 — Joe  Louis,  N.Y.,  KO  8. 

1952 

Feb.  13— Lee  Sacote,  Phil.,  KG  6. 
Apr.  12 — Olno  Buonvlno,  Prov.,  KG  2. 
May  12 — Bernle  Reynolds,  Prov.,  KG  3. 
July  28 — Harry  Matthews.  NY.,  KG  2. 
Sept.  23 — Jersey  Joe  Walcott,  Phil.,  KG  18. 
(Won  World  Heavyweight  Title) 

1953 
May  16— Jersey  Joe  Walcott,  Chi.,  KO  1. 

en  tie  Bout) 
Sept   24 — Roland  LaStarza,  N.Y.,  KG  11. 
(Title  Bout) 

1954 

June  17 — Ezzard  Charles,  N.Y.,  W  16. 

(Title  Bout) 
Sept.  17 — Ezzard  Charles.  N.Y.,  KO  8. 

Cntle  Bout) 

19S5 
May  16 — Don  Cockell.  San  Fran..  KO  9. 

cntle  Bout) 
Sept.  21— Archie  Moore,  New  York..  KG  9. 

(Title  Bout) 

1956 

Announced  retirement  as  undefeated 
world  heavyweight  champion.  April  27,  1966. 

Elected  to  Boxing  Hall  of  Fame,  1969. 

Total  bouts,  49;  won  by  knockout,  43;  won 
by  decision  6. 

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)    Herald-Traveler, 
Sept.  2.  1969) 

Ring  Notables  Saddened — Old  Foes  Laud 
Heart,  Kindness 

"This  Is  the  saddest  news  I've  ever  heard," 
Joe  Louis  said  yesterday  when  he  heard  of 
the  death  of  Rocky  Marclano. 

Marclano  was  the  boxer  who  knocked  out 
Louis  In  the  eighth  round  In  Madison  Square 
Garden  on  Oct.  26,  1961,  as  the  Brown  Bom- 
ber was  attempting  a  comeback. 

"When  he  defeated  me  I  think  It  hurt 
him  more  than  It  did  me.  He  was  always 
talking  about  it,"  Louis  said. 

"After  the  fight,  he  sent  a  message  to  my 
dressing  room  saying  how  sorry  he  was  the 
fight  turned  out  the  way  it  did. 

"He  Just  had  a  good  heart,"  Louis  said. 
"He  put  everything  he  had  into  boxing.  He 
was  the  kind  of  man  boxing  can  really  use. 

"Everything  I  remember  about  him  is 
good."  the  55-year-old  ex-champlon  said. 

Jersev  Joe  Walcott  and  Ezzard  Charles  had 
felt  the  gloved  fists  thudding  Into  them, 
raising  welts  and  slashing  open  cuts.  But 
they  also  felt  the  kindness  of  a  man  who 
sometimes  seemed  too  gentle  for  the  ring. 

"The  Rock  and  I  were  great  friends."  said 
Walcott.  the  man  they  called  "Gld  Pappy" 
who  lost  the  heavyweight  title  to  Marclano. 
"We  had  a  friendship  unique  among  fighters. 
He  was  one  of  the  toughest  I  ever  fought,  had 
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a  very  unti;4uftl  style,  and  he  waa  a  great 
puncher.  He  Was  a  bundle  of  energy.  The  guy 
waa  pleasan*.  happy  go  lucky  out  of  the 
ring,  but  In  the  ring  he  was  a  lion." 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  about  It,"  said 
Charles,  who  Is  afflicted  with  a  progreaslve 
crlppUng  disease,  a  mytrophlc  mvUtlple  scle- 
roels     'I  always  liked  Rocky." 

It  was  less  than  a  year  ago  that  Marclano 
had  attended'  a  huge  testimonial  for  Charles. 
When  It  was  time  for  Rocky  to  speak  there 
were  tears  IH  his  eyes,  and  that  Is  one  of 
the  memorlea  that  Charles  cherishes. 

In  Brockton.  Kfass.  It  was  time  for  Rocky 
to  come  ho*»e  again.  "Sure,  everybody  In 
town  knew  iocky."  said  Prank  DlBarrl  as 
he  grabbed  ^  bite  to  eat  In  the  Brockton 
Cafe,  dlrectlj  across  the  street  from  the 
Hlckey  Punetal  Home.  "He  lived  up  the 
street.  I  use<i  to  play  baseball  down  at  Ed- 
gars Playgroiind,  and  he  would  be  there 
too.  You  couldn't  find  a  better  guy." 

The  sentiment  was  echoed  again  and  again. 
"One  of  the  greatest  champions,"  said  Son- 
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ny  Uston. 

"A  sad  thing  ...  a  fine  person,  a  flne 
champion,  a  fne  man,"  former  welterweight 
champion  Cujtls  Cokes  said 

"Boxing  hail  lost  a  real  stalwart,"  World 
Boxing  Association  president  Emile  Bru- 
neau  added. 

Harry  Marks  on,  who  Is  In  charge  of  boxing 
York's    Madison    Square    Garden, 


-for    New 
said 

"Of   course  |l 
fights.  I  would 
fighters  of  our 


saw  Rocky  in  most  of  his 
regard  him  as  one  of  the  great 
:  time.  His  record  would  show 
that.   He   was   a  tremendous   ambassador  of 
good  will  for  o  ir  sport.  His  loss  will  be  sorely 
felt  not  only  1^  boxing  but  In  all  sport." 


[Prom  the  Boiton   (Mass.)    Herald-Traveler, 
Sept.  2,  1969) 
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Madison   Square   Garden,    suddenly   started 
to  take  in  Marclano's  fights. 

There  was  a  night  in  Holland,  Mich.,  when 
Rocky  Colombo  and  this  writer  were  sitting 
around  watching  television.  "Say,"  Marclano 
said  to  the  writer,  "all  of  the  rest  of  the  guys 
who  spent  any  time  around  me  asked  for 
something.  You  never  ask  for  anything — not 
even  an  autographed  picture.  How  can  I  do 
you  a  favor?" 

The  writer  said  quickly,  "Well,  the  day  you 
decide  to  retire  from  the  ring,  give  me  a  cou- 
ple of  hours  on  the. country  before  you  an- 
nounce It." 

The  remark  was  made  half  In  Jest  but 
wasn't  forgotten  by  Marclano.  Some  two 
years  later  after  he'd  beaten  Archie  Moore, 
the  phone  rang  one  spring  morning  at  the 
home  of  the  writer.  It  was  Rocky's  wife,  Bar- 
bara, calling. 

"Rocky's  having  a  press  conference  at  the 
Shelton  Hotel  In  New  York  at  one  o'clock." 
she  said.  "He's  going  to  announce  his  retire- 
ment and  he  told  me  to  call  you." 

Somehow,  The  Rock  had  remembered  a 
promise  made  two  years  previously  and  never 
mentioned  again. 

Marclano  was  the  fearless  type  that  would 
sometimes  take  three  or  four  punches  Just  to 
land  one.  Perhaps  this  was  one  of  the  reasons 
he  quit  the  ring  so  suddenly.  At  least  I  think 
so.  Another  Is  the  fact  that  he  didn't  get 
along  famously  with  Weill,  and  his  partners 
who  took  nearly  60  per  cent  of  his  ring 
earnings. 

"You  know,"  he  said  once  after  he  had 
beaten  Bernte  Reynolds  in  a  Providence  fight, 
"I  got  lucky  tonight  because  I  only  got  nailed 
a  couple  of  times.  But  In  tough  fights,  I 
have  headaches  for  a  week  or  10  days  or  two 
weeks.  Sometimes,  I  actually  hear  humming 
and  ringing  noises  in  my  ears  for  that  long 
and  maybe  longer  and  I  know  that  can't  be 
good  for  me." 

But  then  he  laughed  that  quiet  chuckle 
of  his  anc  added,  "But  I  used  to  have  a  sore 
back  all  the  time  from  shovelling  coke  at  the 
Brockton  Back  Gas  Works.  For  this  I  get  oald 
better."  ^ 

Marclano  often  was  criticized  becaxiae  he 
wasn't  the  free  swing  spender  Max  Baer,  for 
example,  was  reputed  to  be.  Rocky  felt  he 
worked  too  hard  for  the  money  he  earned  to 
throw  It  around.  He  came  out  of  the  ring 
with  something  like  $450,000  in  cash— cash 
that  he  had  accumulated  In  the  toughest 
manner  possible.  He  was  determined  he 
wasn't  going  to  wind  up  In  Tap  City  like 
Sugar  Ray  Robinson. 

Marclano  realized  that  some  fight  experts 
didn't  compare  him  favorably  with  the  likes 
of  Louis  In  his  prime.  Jack  Dempsey,  Gene 
Tunney,  Max  Schmellng  or  some  other  great 
heavyweight  champion. 

"However,"  he  remarked  klddlngly  once 
after  he'd  quit.  "20  years  from  now  fight  fans 
will  look  at  my  record  and  know  I  fought 
everybody  around  and  never  lost  a  fight.  I 
might  even  end  up  a  living  legend." 

In  these  days  of  pseudo  champs  like 
Jimmy  Ellis  and  Joe  Prazler,  The  Rock  from 
the  playgrounds  of  Brockton  already  was  a 
legend.  It's  tragic  he  had  to  leave  so  soon 
He  was  the  toughest  class  guy  most  people 
ever  will  meet  In  sports. 


Marclano's  manager  of  record, 
t  was  Boston  promoter  Sam 
guided  The  Rock  through  his 
-     idence.  WeUl  couldn't  have 

Marclano  until  he'd  piled 

17  straight  victories, 
really  that  good?"  Silverman 

by  Weill  on  the  telephone. 

I  Weill  that  he  was,  all  at 
matchmaker  for  the  IBC  at 


like 


[Prom  the  Boston   (Mass.)   Herald-Traveler 
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PiBST   Allh.   Now   Rocky:    Punnt   Things 

One  Remzmbebs 

(By  Jack  McCarthy) 

It  wasn't  too  long  ago  that  a  feller  knelt  In 
a  funeral  home  In  Brockton  and  said  a 
prayer  for  AlUe  Colombo.  Now  the  Rock  Is 
gone.  too.  It's  hard  to  believe. 

AlUe  was  there  with  the  Rock  through  all 
the  big  ones,  and  the  reason  they  were  so 
close  was  that  they  were  there  together 
through  all  the  small  ones,  too. 

Punny,  the  things  you  remember.  Rocky 
fighting    Glno   Buonvlno    at    Braves    Pleld, 


awkw&Pd,   but  full   of  fight,  and  a  veteran 
fight  man  leaning  back  with  his  cigar  sav 
ing,  "He'll  never  make  It.  His  arms  are  tori 
short."  ^"° 

And  a  writer  measuring  the  small  rlni? 
that  night  after  the  fight,  and  Subway  Sam 
Silverman  watching  in  amazement 

Then  there  was  the  night  In  the  Rhod. 
Island  Auditorium  when  Bemle  Reynold! 
laid  one  on  Rocky's  chin  Just  before  the  end 
of  the  second  round.  Rock,  staggered,  went  to 
the  wrong  comer.  After  they  worked  on  him 
between  rounds,  he  came  out  and  Jut 
Reynolds  with  an  overhand  right,  and  Bernie 
actually  bounced  when  he  lit  on  his  rear 

Always  the  Impression  remains  of  Rockv 
coming  up  from  inside  Rex  Layne  in  Madison 

^*'"»°!if^''''  ^'^  ^  uppercut  from  the 
floor.  Marclano  stepped  back,  and  Layne  feu 
like  a  big  tree— cold.  And  the  man  in  the 
press  row  screaming  for  Marclano  and  then 
wTnc'h^''^  *°  *^*  ^*^*  wrltera-Walter 
There  was  the  absolute  lunacy  in  down- 
town Brockton  when  Rock  starched  Joe 
Louis  and  Joe  Walcott.  And  the  guys  in  the 
back  room  of  the  Ward  Two  Club  waltln?  for 
the  man  to  arrive  to  pay  oflT  the  bets.  Marcl- 
ano paid  off  many  a  mortgage  in  Brockton 
These  guys  rode  with  him  all  the  way  and' 
remember,  he  never  lost. 

An  the  torment  of  Mrs.  Paequallna 
Marcheglano  (Mama),  when  Rocky  fought 
She  would  retire  to  her  room  with  her  rosary 
beads,  not  ever  wanting  to  hear  a  fight  or 
watch  one  on  TV.  She  would  say,  "I  nrav 
for  Rocky,  and  I  pray  for  the  other  man  I 
don  t  want  anyone  to  get  hurt." 

One  night,  when  Walcott  knocked  Rockv 
down  in  an  early  round,  a  relative  listenlne 
at  the  radio  shrieked,  "Rocky's  down,  Roclsyg 
down.  Mama  heard  him,  and  it  took  all  of 
the  neighborhood  s  women  to  calm  her 

But  Mama,  with  her  corsage,  could  smile 
and  wave  to  the  crowd  during  the  victory 
parades  downtown,  while  the  Rock  rode  up 
ahead  in  the  open  convertible. 

On  one  of  these  Jaunts  through  the  ticker 
tape.  I  and  another  youngster.  Bill  Llston 
rode  on  the  back  of  a  convertible  in  the 
car  in  front  of  Marclano.  After  almost  two 
hours  of  maximum  exposure  to  the  Brockton 
citizenry,  the  parade  was  over  and  Rocky 
grinning,  called  Llston  aside. 

""I  hate  to  tell  you  this.  Bill,"  he  said,  "But 
you  Just  rode  through  downtown  Brockton 
with  your  panta  split  wide  open."  Llston 
swooned.  ^oiu" 

The  great  little  trainer,  Charlie  Goldman 
who  died  also  this  year,  accompanied  Rocky 
home  in  victory  one  Ume  and  went  with  us 
to  a  Brockton  High  School  football  game. 
Rocky's  brother  was  playing.  CharUe,  who 
taught  Rocky  to  utilize  his  natural  strength 
and  stamina,  was  then  almost  70  When  Ills 
attention  wandered  from  the  game,  a  reporter 
asked,  "Don't  you  like  football.  Charlie'"  Re- 
plied the  derby-hatted  little  man  from 
Broadway,  "Don't  bother  me.  Im  watching 
them  cheerleaders." 

Rock  once,  as  a  favor,  came  up  to  Wln- 
throp  at  my  request  to  a  Rotary  Club 
luncheon,  for  free — no  fee,  and  he  was  the 
heavyweight  champion  of  the  world.  The  only 
condition  was  that  I  come  down  to  Brockton 
to  pick  up  AlUe  and  himself.  I  asked  "Why 
don't  you  drive  up?  They  Just  gave  you  a 
new  car."  The  answer  was,  "I  don't  know  how 
to  drive." 

He  and  Colombo  were  encountered  waHUng 
along  the  road  in  dungarees  after  roadwork. 
They  Jumped  in  the  car  and  we  were  off  to 
Wlnthrop,  thus  setting  up  a  scene  right  out 
of  a  movie. 

When  we  passed  South  Station,  a  trailer 
truck  cut  me  off  as  the  driver  backed  into 
a  spot.  When  I  hollered,  he  leaned  out  of  the 
cab  and  let  me  have  It,  verbally.  Then  Rocky 
leaned  cut  of  his  window  and  straightened 
the  guy  out.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  look 
of  astonishment  on  anyone  before  or  since. 

Except,  maybe,  on  the  waitresses  In  Win- 
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throp  when  they  watched  Marclano  destroy 
five  normal  luncheon  plates  and  Lord  knows 
now  many  rolls. 

I  bracket  Rocky  with  Joe  Jerome,  once 
headwaiter  at  Jimmle  O'Keefe's  and  now  at 
NashftWtuc  Country  Club,  as  the  two  greatest 
eaters  I  ever  saw.  I  always  wanted  to  match 
them  at  their  peaks  It  would  be  a  pick  'em 
match. 

Bock  could  eat  and  Rock  could  fight,  and 
he  could  train  like  no  one  before  or  since. 
He  was  in  shape  and  he  was  in  there  to  beat 
your  brains  out.  No  one  ever  wanted  his 
money  back  after  they  watched  him.  If  he 
didn't  break  your  head  in  right  away,  he 
beat  on  your  arms  until  you  couldn't  hold 
them  up  (Ezzard  Charles  and  Roland  La- 
Starza). 

Bockle  and  AlUe.  I  Just  can't  believe  It. 

(From  the  Boston  (Mass.)   Herald-Traveler. 
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Friends,  Neighbors  Pile  by  Bier:  Mootiners 

Pay  Rocky   Tributk 

(By  Jack  Gallant) 

Brockton. — A  silent  line  of  mourners  filed 
quietly  into  the  Hlckey  Puneral  Home  on 
Main  street  last  night  to  murmur  their  con- 
dolences to  the  family  and  pay  their  last 
respects  to  Rocky  Marclano. 

The  line,  which  began  to  form  before  seven 
before  the  former  undefeated  heavyweight 
champion's  family  arrived,  was  notably  de- 
void of  sports  figures.  It  Included  mainly 
friends  and  area  residents. 

But  later  Sam  and  Mrs.  Silverman  ap- 
peared. Sam  was  Rocky's  first  big  time  pro- 
moter. 

And  from  the  local  area  boxing  fraternity 
there  was  former  world  middleweight  cham- 
pion Paul  Pender  and  former  New  England 
middleweight  title  holder  Al  "Red"  Priest. 

Groups  of  curious,  mostly  teenagers,  stood 
across  the  street  in  front  of  a  block  of  stores 
or  on  nearby  street  comers. 

Inside  the  white  colonial  funeral  home,  his 
parents,  wife,  daughter  and  brothers  sat  In 
a  row  of  chairs  to  the  right  of  the  closed 
casket. 

Tearfully,  Rocky's  wife,  Barbara  embraced 
a  friend  and  then  shifted  her  gaze  to  a  photo- 
graph of  her  champion  husband  on  the 
closed  casket. 

Two  banks  of  floral  tributes  were  arranged 
In  back  of  the  casket  and  along  one  wall  of 
the  small  room. 

An  estimated  300  persons,  many  with 
children  too  young  to  remember  Marclano's 
ring  career,  filed  slowly  out  the  back  door 
and  back  to  their  cars. 

Former  boxing  referee  Sharkey  Buonanno. 
of  Providence,  who  had  refereed  ""30  or  35 
of  Bock's  fights"  stood  outside  and  reflected 
on  the  "Brockton  Blockbuster's"  career. 

"He  was  a  terrific  hitter,"  Buonanno  said. 
"He  would  come  way  back,  almost  from  the 
floor. 

"I  had  to  grab  his  arm  once  and  stop  a 
fight.  If  he'd  have  hit  his  opponent  that 
night  once  more  he  would  have  killed  hUn. 
But  he  had  a  heart  of  gold." 

On  the  lawn,  Llbby  Prasca,  of  Ft.  Lauder- 
dale, Pla.,  a  neighbor  of  Marclano's  walked  In 
a  small  circle  vrtth  grief  showing  in  his  eyes. 
He  had  come  north  with  the  dead  champ's 
family,  to  help  out,  If  he  could. 

"I'm  a  stranger  here,  I  don't  know  any- 
one. It's  a  terrible  tragedy,"  he  said. 

Former  Champion  Joe  Louis,  whom  Mar- 
ciano  knocked  out  in  the  eighth  round  of  a 
1951  flght,  said  from  Chicago  last  night  that 
"everything  I  remember  about  him  was 
good." 

The  55-year-old  "Brown  Bomber"  sali  Mar- 
clano "had  a  good  heart  and  put  eveiythlng 
he  had  Into  boxing." 

"He  was  one  of  the  great  champions,"  said 
former  champ  Sonny  Llston. 

Louis,  Llston  and  other  boxing  notables 
are  expected  to  arrive  in  Brockton  today  and 
remain  for  the  funeral  Mass  to  be  celebrated 
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at  10  a.m.  Thursday  In  St.  Colman's  Church, 
on  Wendell  Avenue. 

His  body  will  be  burled  In  Port  Lauderdale, 
on  Saturday,  In  Queen  of  Heaven  Cemetery. 

Rocky  Tribute  in  Poem  Wrttten  by 
Archie  Moore 

San  Dibgo. — Former  boxer  Archie  Moore 
wrote  a  poem  In  tribute  to  Rocky  Marclano, 
killed  Sunday  In  a  plane  crash  in  Iowa. 

Moore,  former  world's  light  heavyweight 
champion,  was  the  last  ring  victim  of  Mar- 
clano. The  world's  unbeaten  heavyweight 
champ  knocked  out  Moore  In  nine  rounds 
Sept.  21, 1955. 

The  poem,  which  Moore  wrote  to  read  in 
the  ring  of  a  Coliseum  flght  show  last  night, 
goes  this  way : 

"At  the  end  of  the  trail 
When  the  Master  calls 
However  we  stand 
We  must  stirely  fall. 
Our  memories  will  be  meastired 
By  our  good  deeds. 
We  know  you  have  spread  them 
Large  and  small — we  wish  you 
Godspeed." 

[Prom   the  Boston    (Mass.)    Globe,   Sept.   2. 

1969] 

Marciano's  Foes  Loved  Champion 

(By  Harold  Kaese) 

Three  years  ago,  when  he  was  43  years  old. 
Rocky  Marclano  was  offered  $4  million  by  a 
Texan  to  fight  Casslus  Clay.  He  thought  it 
over,  then  refused  because  of  his  age. 

Nobody  was  happier  than  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Lena  Marcheglano  of  Brockton.  She  ex- 
plained her  feelings  In  these  words:  "I'm 
glad.  He  has  a  beautiful  name.  Everybody 
loves  my  son.  It's  better  this  way." 

She  did  not  want  her  son  to  fight  again, 
no  matter  what  the  stakes.  He  had  Ijecome 
wealthy,  had  earned  his  fame,  had  nothing 
more  to  prove. 

To  show  that  he  could  beat  this  fast,  fancy 
and  fresh  young  champion,  Casslus  Clay?  She 
couldn't  care  less.  She  wanted  her  son  safe 
and  sound,  and  at  peace. 

FHjr  three  years  he  was,  then  a  single- 
engine  plane  crashed  In  Iowa,  and  he  is 
gone. 

AlUe  Colombo  was  spared  this  loss.  AlUe 
was  Rocky's  best  friend,  greatest  admirer 
and  most  devoted  associate,  for  he  was  al- 
ways in  the  Rock's  corner  when  he  fought 
as  an  amateur  and  professional,  in  prelimi- 
nary and  title  bouts. 

An  accident  cost  AlUe  his  life  last  January. 
AlUe  was  a  fellow  who  would  Jump  up  and 
down  angrily  when  asked  what  would  have 
happened  If  Marclano  had  ever  fought  Clay. 

"Marclano  would  have  killed  him,"  Colom- 
bo said  once.  "He  would  have  let  Clay  run. 
He'd  have  stalked  him.  not  chased  him.  He'd 
bob  and  weave,  make  Clay  punch  down,  go 
underneath  and  get  to  his  body  first.  He'd 
blast   his   beUy,   then   his   chin." 

Colombo  put  his  finger  on  a  basic  differ- 
ence between  Marclano  and  Clay. 

"Clay  always  tried  to  humiliate  someone. 
Nobody  he  beat  Ukes  him.  But  Rocky  is 
friendly  with  those  he  beat — Charles,  Louis, 
Walcott.  They  all  liked  him  because  he  was 
an  honest  fighter  who  didn't  try  to  show 
anybody  up." 

Once  when  describing  Marclano,  Colombo 
touched  on  one  of  the  champion's  traits  that 
now  seems  tragically  ironic. 

"Rocky  always  has  been  a  hustler,"  he  said. 
"He'll  go  to  Tlmbucktoo  to  make  a  buck.  He 
doesn't  sit  down  like  other  champions  and 
expect  everything  to  come  to  him.  He  goes 
out  and  gets  it.  Rocky  makes  friends  every- 
where,  and   he's   always  welcomed   back." 

When  the  final  gong  rang  for  Marclano, 
he  was  still  hustling,  on  his  way  to  make  a 
buck  or  two  for  a  speaking  engagement  In 
Iowa,  not  In  Tlmbucktoo  but  In  Des  Moines. 

Rocky  worked  as  hard  getting  ready  U>  bit 


his  opponents  as  Ted  Wllilams  worked  to 
hit  a  baseball.  He  drove  himself  hard  In  the 
gym,  but  beside  someone  like  Gene  Tunney, 
he  was  a  crude  fighter.  Two  things  he  had: 
enormous  physical  stamina  and  a  relentless 
will  to  win.  In  these  respects,  he  was  truly 
marvelous. 

He  was  behind  when  he  knocked  out  Joe 
Walcott  In  the  13  th  round  to  win  the  title 
In  Philadelphia  In  1952.  He  was  behind  5-2-1 
after  eight  rounds  when  he  beat  Ezzard 
Charles  to  a  pulp  over  15  rounds  In  June  of 
1964  In  a  tremendous  contest. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Marclano  was  at  the 
six-second  Clay-Llston  fight  at  Lewlston  In 
May  of  1965.  The  crowd  had  yelled.  "Pake, 
fake,  fake,"  and  now  had  switched  to  ""Fix, 
fix,  fix." 

Marclano,  experUng  at  ringside,  was  emll- 
Ing  weakly,  and  saying,  "I  said  boxing  was 
dead,  and  I  guess  it's  true." 

He  was  a  sad  man  that  night,  but  not  as 
bftti  as  hlf>   'rlends  and  admirers  are  today. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
tragic  death  of  Rocky  Marclano,  last 
Sunday  night,  America  has  lost  one  of  its 
finest  and  most  outstanding  citizens. 

My  sorrow  over  this  grievous  event  is 
echoed  in  the  sadness  of  all  Americans 
who  admired  not  only  his  skill  as  a  boxer 
but  also  his  devotedness  to  family,  his 
integrity  of  character,  and  his  kindness 
of  heart — qualities  which  Rocky  Mar- 
clano possessed  in  such  abundance. 

Rocky  Marciano's  record  as  a  boxer 
and  fighter  is  well  known,  indeed  of  al- 
most legendary  fame.  His  record  of  49 
victories,  in  49  professional  fights,  is  tes- 
timony to  his  invincible  will,  to  his  stead- 
fast determination,  to  his  strength  of 
both  body  and  spirit.  In  the  ring,  he  was 
a  fighter  of  courage;  outside  the  ring,  a 
man  of  kindness  and  humility. 

He  ranks  among  Jack  Dempsey.  Gene 
Tunney.  and  Joe  Louis  to  name  three,  as 
one  of  the  great  boxers  of  all  time.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  man  of  the  highest  per- 
sonal worth,  an  inspiration  and  an  ex- 
ample for  all  who  have  faith  in  the 
American  dream — in  the  validity  of  hard 
work,  rugged  individualism,  and  regard 
for  the  humanity  of  others,  as  essential 
to  true  success. 

In  the  world  of  sports,  he  was  not 
only  an  undefeated  champion,  as  Abe 
J.  Greene,  international  commissioner 
of  the  World  Boxing  Association,  so 
aptly  stated : 

He  epitomized  all  the  characteristics  that 
true  admirers  of  boxers  held  as  their  stand- 
ards for  the  sports.  More  importantly,  how- 
ever, during  his  latter  days  he  did  much  to 
carry  the  message  of  clean  sports  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  youths  around  the 
country. 

In  a  time  when  young  people  seem  to 
be  increasingly  confused  and  disillu- 
sioned with  life,  it  is  not  only  refresh- 
ing but  of  vital  importance  that  men 
like  Rocky  Marclano  by  the  excellence 
of  their  example  show  to  the  young, 
that  success  in  this  world  can  be  and 
indeed  must  be,  accompanied  by  the 
virtues  of  kindness,  fairness,  and  a  will- 
ingness to  share  one's  blessings  with 
others  less  fortunate  than  oneself. 

Rocky  Marclano  shared  himself  with 
his  family,  with   Americans,   with  the 
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world.  He  was  a  devoted  man  of  quiet 
religious  faith,  whose  essential  goodness 
showed  thro(ugh  in  the  style  of  his  life, 
and  in  the  substance  of  his  acts.  The 
warmth  of  h|ls  gentle  and  affable  nature 
combined  with  an  astute  and  articulate 
perception  vrhlch  imparted  the  feeling 
that  here  wae  a  man,  husband,  father,  a 
true  model  for  all  young  men  and  who 
was  a  compassionate  human  being,  a 
man  who  in  the  simple  living  of  his  life, 
was  his  own  Ijest  spokesman. 

Rocky  Mafciano  was  not  spoiled  by 
success.  He  end  not  allow  his  earnings  to 
dissipate,  an<i,  in  fact,  quietly  supported 
numerous  beneficiaries,  to  whom  he  sent 
money  regularly. 

The  annlvirsary  of  his  birth  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  19^3,  was  to  have  been  cele- 
brated with  l^is  family  on  his  46th  birth- 
day. It  is  a  tragic  irony  that  he  did  not 
live  to  enjoyi  it.  And  yet,  his  birth,  in 
Brockton,  Mass.,  was  the  beginning  of 
one  of  the  niost  fortunate  examples  in 
the  annals  jof  the  American  success 
stories. 

Rocky  Martlano's  father  had  come  to 
the|tTnlted  Btates  from  Italy  during 
Worfa"  War  i  to  become  a  shoemaker. 
Young  Marciano  grew  up  a  typical 
American  boj— in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  a  spor  ;s-loving  youngster  whose 
particular  im  erests  were  baseball  and 
football. 

I  can  offer  no  tribute  of  my  own  more 
eloquent  thar  those  offered  by  his  op- 
ponents in  th£  ring  who  in  the  best  sense 
of  sportsmanship,  considered  him  not 
merely  a  professional  adversary  but  a 
fellow  compeljitor  worthy  of  their  love 
and  respect. 

I  extend  td  Mrs.  Marciano  and  her 
loved  ones  mi  deep  sympathy  in  their 
great  loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  BURKH  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
the  distinguis^d  Speaker  for  his  com 
ments. 

Mr.  GERAI43  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKEj  of  Massachusetts  I  yield 
to  the  gentleiian  from  Michigan,  the 
distingiiished  hiinority  leader. 

Mr.  GERAL  D  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
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I  am  delighted  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  and  others  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  great  American,  Rocky 
Marciano. 

I  had  the  piivilege  of  meeting  Rocky 
Marciano  at  one  point  in  his  career.  He 
came  to  my  co  igressional  district  at  one 
time  to  train  or  one  of  his  bouts.  His 
conduct  in  the  area  was  exemplary.  He 
was  the  kind  jf  person  all  Americans, 
young  and  old  ilike.  should  look  up  to. 

He  came  up  the  hard  way.  He  led  the 
kind  of  life  wh  ,ch  should  be  a  great  ex- 
ample to  the  youth  particularly  but 
equally  to  all  Ai  nericans. 

His  decision  o  retire  undefeated  after 
some  40  or  50  bouts  in  the  ring  was  a 
decision  made,  as  I  understand  it,  so  he 
could  spend  more  time  with  his  family 
and  devote  a  greater  part  of  his  life  to 
helping  others  in  doing  what  he  could 
for  a  better  Anerica.  The  Nation  was 
fortunate  to  hj  ve  had  such  a  leader  of 
men. 

All  of  us  are  saddened  by  his  tragic 
death,  but  all  of  us  can  be  proud  that  here 
was  one  American  who  did  everything 


possible  to  make  our  country  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I,  too,  should  like  to  join 
in  this  expression  of  honor  and  sym- 
pathy at  the  tragic  and  unexpected 
death  of  Rocky  Marciano. 

I  was  raised  in  the  city  of  Brockton, 
and  knew  Rocky  very  well.  I  remember 
an  incident  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  the 
State  senate  and  Jikmt  Burke  was  in 
the  house.  We  were  attending  a  special 
joint  session  on  a  night  when  Rocky  won 
one  of  his  many  victories.  On  hearing 
the  news,  I  interrupted  the  speaker  of 
that  joint  session  to  aimounce  that 
Rocky  Marciano  had  won  yet  another 
world's  championship  bout.  The  speaker 
thought  momentarily  of  ejecting  me 
from  the  session  because  of  my  disrup- 
tion, but  relented,  and  permitted  me  to 
make  my  remarks  at  that  time. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  I  Mr.  Burke)  mentioned  to  our  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  that  Joe  Louis 
is  in  Brockton  today.  Joe  Louis,  of 
course,  was  the  biggest  hurdle  in  Rocky's 
climb  up  the  ladder  to  the  world's 
championship.  So  liked  and  so  respected, 
this  magnificent  former  champion  came 
to  Brockton  early  upon  hearing  reports 
of  Rocky's  death,  and  is  there  now  join- 
ing thousands  of  other  mourners  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  this  great  American. 

The  Brockton  Enterprise  has  followed 
the  career  of  Rocky  Marciano  from  his 
very  first  fight  until  this  final  sad  home- 
coming. Among  his  most  faithful  fans 
were  Vic  DuBois,  editor  Ken  Dalton  and 
publisher  Charles  Fuller.  And  yesterday 
it  was  their  sad  duty  to  nm  an  unprece- 
dented eight-column  headline  across  the 
front  page  of  that  paper — "Rocky  Comes 
Home." 

He  will  be  truly  missed  by  athletes,  by 
sportswriters,  by  the  American  public 
and  by  the  world  because  of  the  great 
contributions  he  has  made  to  the  sports 
field  and  particularly  to  boxing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  world  of  profes- 
sional boxing  Rocky  stood  out  like  a 
beacon  on  a  foggy  shore.  As  his  home- 
town paper  put  it  in  their  eulogy,  "Rocky 
was  clean."  Not  one  whisper  of  anything 
contrary  to  good  conduct  ever  touched 
the  champ  during  his  distinguished  ca- 
reer at  the  apex  of  professional  boxing 
A  distinguished  boxer  and  a  distin- 
guished citizen  has  passed  on,  and  all 
who  knew  him,  as  I  knew  him,  will  miss 
his  presence. 

Let  me  quote  the  Brockton  Enterprise. 
Their  editorial  comment  was  terse  and 
touching,  and  they  speak  for  all  who 
knew  Rocky  when  they  speak  of  him: 
The  Champ 
Rocky  Marciano  brought  great  distinction 
to  this  city  when  he  became  the  heavyweight 
champion  of  the  world. 

Professional  boxing,  especially  in  the 
heavyweight  class,  long  has  been  Inflltrated 
by  the  gangster  element. 

But  Rocky  was  clean.  Not  one  whisper  of 
anything  contrary  to  good  conduct  was  ever 


heard  about  The  Champ  during  his  davs  in 
the  ring.  ■'    '" 

Rocky  gave  unsparingly  of  his  Ume  to 
causes  that  benefited  financially  by  his  oreT 
ence.  *^  ™" 

He  remained  a  Brockton  home-town  bov 
even  after  leaving  this  city. 

Outside  of  the  ring  he  was  a  gentle  person 
Fighting  was  a  business  with  Rocky  not  a 
desire  to  physically  hurt  someone. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  his  wife  and 
family.  ^ 

Their  loss  Is  a  great  one,  their  grief  i« 
difficult  to  bear,  but  their  pride  in  The 
Champ  will  help  them  in  their  Ume  of  sor. 
row. 

The  Golden  Age  of  boxing  has  died  twice 
Once  In  April  of  1956,  and  for  a  second  time 
In  a  plane  crash  In  Newton,  Iowa. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  life  and  character  of  the  late 
Rocky  Marciano. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  REV.  JOSEPH  S.  ZABOR- 
OWSKI,   C.R. 


'  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter ) 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  deeply  grieved  by  the  death  of  one  of 
my  neighborhood's  greatest  spiritual 
leaders — the  Reverend  Joseph  S.  Zabor- 
owski,  C.R.  Father  Joe,  as  he  was  affec- 
tionately referred  to,  was  a  goodhearted 
man  with  many  virtues. 

He  was  a  man  who  possessed  the  rare 
quality  of  being  able  to  effectively  com- 
municate with  people  of  all  generations. 
In  his  first  assignment  after  being  or- 
dained a  priest.  Father  Joe  became  as- 
sistant pastor  at  St.  Hyacinth  Church  in 
Chicago.  During  the  5  years  which  he 
spent  there.  Father  Joe  gained  the  en- 
dearment of  all  the  parishioners  through 
his  dedication  and  zeal.  He  was  par- 
ticularly successful  in  molding  together 
the  parish  Catholic  Youth  Organization, 
which,  during  his  chaplaincy,  attained  a 
membership  of  200  boys  and  girls.  The 
organization  published  its  own  news- 
paper, fielded  various  athletic  teams, 
sponsored  innumerable  social  affairs,  and 
went  out  on  many  picnic  excursions. 

He  was  a  man  who  gave  unselfishly  of 
himself  for  the  service  and  benefit  of 
others.  After  he  left  St.  Hyacinth  in  1948, 
Father  Joe  spent  6  months  at  the  Catho- 
lic University  of  America  before  being 
transferred  to  the  Resurrection  Fathers 
Mission  Band  in  Castleton,  N.Y.  The  life 
of  a  missionary  is  one  of  travel  and 
travail.  Various  assignments  took  him 
from  city  to  city,  and  in  all  of  these  tasks 
he  gave  his  usual  energy  and  devotion. 
However,  toward  the  end  of  his  third 
year  as  a  missionary  he  was  stricken 
with  pneumonia  and  this  first  attack  was 
shortly  followed  by  another.  This  illness 
ended  his  missionary  work. 
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He  was  a  man  who  devoted  his  life  to 
faith  and  works;  and  both  his  faith  and 
works  wiU  live  after  him.  In  1960,  Father 
Joe  was  called  upon  to  be  the  pastor  of 
St.  Hedwig  Parish.  His  years  at  St.  Hed- 
wig's  are  well  known  to  the  majority  of 
the  parishioners.  Apart  from  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  daily  duties.  Father  Joe  han- 
dled emergency  situations  as  well  as  ex- 
traordinary events  with  skill  and  pru- 
dence. The  highlight  of  these  past  years 
was  the  diamond  jubilee  of  St.  Hedwig 
Parish.  The  observance  of  this  event, 
planned  and  guided  by  Father  Joe,  will 
long  be  remembered. 


TAXES  BIG  ISSUE  IN  INDIANA 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
spending  almost  all  of  the  congressional 
recess  back  in  my  district,  I  find  that 
high  taxes,  the  Vietnam  war,  and  infla- 
tion are  by  far  the  major  complaints  of 
almost  all  the  citizens  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

I  also  found  that  the  only  bright  light 
regarding  the  complaint  against  heavy 
taxes  is  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives last  month  passed  a  tax  re- 
form bill.  Very  few  people  are  acquainted 
with  all  the  angles  of  the  tax  reform 
bill  but  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives recognized  the  need  to  do 
something  about  taxes  brought  great 
satisfaction  and  endorsement  to  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  heavy-burdened 
taxpayers  of  the  country. 

The  American  people  have  gradually 
and  finally  come  to  realize  that  many 
of  the  biggest  volume  of  our  Nation's 
industry  and  business  have  been  practi- 
cally escaping  their  just  share  of  tax 
responsibility  through  loopholes,  deduc- 
tions, exemptions,  and  so  forth,  and  the 
actions  of  Congress  on  tax  reform  have 
given  the  public  great  encouragement. 
I  fully  realize  that  a  great  number  of 
our  citizens  may  be  overoptimistic  as  to 
the  extent  of  our  tax  reform  bill,  but, 
nevertheless,  they  feel  that  it  was  a  good 
start  to  eventually  place  everybody,  indi- 
vidual and  corporate,  on  an  equal  tax- 
paying  basis.  They  are  all  unanimous  in 
the  hope  that  the  other  body,  when  it 
considers  the  tax  reform  bill,  will  not, 
in  any  way,  amend  or  reduce  its  impact 
but  if  any  change  is  made  they  hope  that 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  bring  more  equalization 
in  our  tax  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  incorporate 
with  my  remarks,  excerpts  from  a  speech 
made  by  me  at  a  Labor  Day  picnic  in  the 
city  of  Hammond,  Ind. : 
Excerpts  Phom  Speech  or  Congressman  Ray 
J.  Madden 
Lake  County  organized  labor,  as  well  as 
labor  groups  throughout  the  United  States 
are  today  commemorating  and  celebrating 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  recognized 
throughout  the  land  as  the  birth  of  the 
American  laborer's  fight  for  justice  and 
equality  in  our  economic  system.  Over  three- 
fourths  of  a  century  has  passed  since  a  small 
group  of  labor  pioneers  met,  and  for  those 
times,  had  the  audacity  and  bravery  to  even 
publicly  assert  that  wage  and  salary  earners 


should  have  a  voice  In  our  industrial  and 
business  system,  especially  pertaining  to 
wage  and  working  conditions.  For  generations 
the  labor  pioneers  fought  against  tremen- 
dous odds  and  made  very  slow  progrees,  but 
nevertheless  realizing  the  Just  cause  for 
which  the  working  masses  were  struggling, 
they  never  relented  or  retreated. 

The  older  folks  remember  the  early  days 
of  this  century  when  small  organized  labor 
groups  were  bodily  punished  and  attacked, 
both  In  person  and  In  the  news  media  for 
rebelling  and  opposing  sweat  shops,  low 
wages  and  deplorable  working  conditions  and 
an  industrial  environment  that  almost  bor- 
dered on  slavery. 

It  required  the  Intelligence,  diplomacy  and 
bravery  of  men  like  Sam  Gompers,  William 
Green,  PhUUp  Murray,  John  Lewis  and  oth- 
ers to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  yoimger  lead- 
ers and  the  younger  genwatlons  to  Inherit 
their  organizations  and  carry  on  the  fight  for 
future  generations.  Today  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  pioneers'  work, 
not  only  for  their  own  personal  and  family 
benefits,  but  also  for  the  economic  prosper- 
ity of  our  Nation. 

The  stagnated  and  reactionary  policies  ol 
the  heavily  financed  anti-labor  forces  con- 
tinued to  reign  supreme  up  until  the  dev- 
astating and  disastrous  economic  depres- 
sion-crash of  the  early  1930's.  During  those 
panic  years  over  14  million  unemployed 
Americans  and  their  families  realized  the 
cause  of  their  unemployment  and  starvation 
conditions  and  proceeded  under  the  banner 
of  organized  labor  to  do  something  about  It. 
Utilizing  the  framework  of  the  labor  orga- 
nizations, which  for  years  had  been  carrying 
on  an  uphill  battle  against  entrenched 
wealth  and  political  reaction,  they  succeeded 
in  enacting  legislation  In  the  middle  1930's 
which  gave  organized  labor  a  recognized  na- 
tional status  by  law  as  part  of  our  national 
economy.  Millions  of  working  men  and  wcan- 
en  were  placed  In  a  legal  category  of  status 
that  brought  about  an  economic  upheaval 
which  eventually  restored  normal  prosperity 
and  employment  throughout  our  land. 

Every  young  American  man  and  woman 
should  read  the  history  of  organized  labor's 
economic  past  In  this  Country.  Our  youth 
should  become  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
their  only  chance  to  preserve  and  retain 
these  great  gains  Is  through  a  continued 
fight  lu  the  legislative  halls  of  our  states 
and  In  our  National  Capital  to  protect  la- 
bor's long-fought-for  gains.  Labor  must  in- 
sist on  Improvement  and  further  recognition 
for  the  laboring  population  to  enjoy  more 
of  the  abundance  which  every  American  is 
entitled  to  regardless  of  his  status  In  life. 

As  your  Representative  in  the  Congress  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  participating  in 
these  great  economic  victories  and  also  re- 
verses, I  can  testify  that  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  support  of  the  forces  of  organized 
labor  through  their  meeting  halls,  resolu- 
tions, newspapers,  radio  and  television,  none 
of  the  many  great  legislative  proposals  which 
we  have  victoriously  enacted  Into  law,  would 
ever  have  succeeded  In  being  placed  In  our 
Federal  statute  books.  Referring  to  Just  a 
few  of  our  great  legislative  expansion  propos- 
als In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  whose 
enactment  was  directly  brought  about  by 
organized  labor,  I  can  mention  the  Wagner 
Act,  Federal  Aid  to  Education,  medicare, 
housing,  the  war  on  poverty,  water  and  air 
pollution,  consumer  protection,  aid  to  the 
elderly  citizens,  medical  education  and  hos- 
pitalization, youth  employment,  appren- 
tice training,  etc.,  etc. 

The  greatest  "legislative  Jackpot"  was  won 
in  the  fi9th  Congress  three  years  ago  when 
most  of  the  above-mentioned  legislative  pro- 
grams were  enacted  Into  law. 

We  are  now  entering  September,  the  ninth 
month  of  the  new  Administration  In  Wash- 
ington and  I  am  not  here  today  to  criticize 
or  make  any  final  Judgment  on  the  record 


that  this  new  Administration  has  made  or 
wUl  make  in  lU  first  year  of  responsibility. 
Every  person  within  the  reach  of  my  voice,  I 
believe,  is  famlUar  with  the  legislative  pro- 
posals that  the  new  Administration  has 
made  regarding  some  of  the  most  important 
Issues  Involving  our  domestic  economy.  Most 
of  these  proposals  or  recommendations  have 
not  arrived  at  a  final  determination  and 
Judgment  should  be  withheld  at  least  until 
the  first  Session  of  the  9lBt  Congress  Is 
completed. 

But  if  I  could  deliver  only  one  message 
today  to  working  men  and  women  through- 
out our  land,  It  would  be  to  continue  to  keep 
active  In  the  fight  for  the  progressive  pro- 
grams that  organized  labor  has  prop>ounded 
in  the  past  and  Is  recommending  for  action 
and  expansion  now  In  the  Congress.  These 
pro|X)sals  and  pending  programs  which  I  have 
Just  enumerated,  along  with  others,  need 
your  active  support  In  order  to  have  them 
properly  financed  so  as  to  carry  through  their 
functions  for  which  organized  labor  gave 
such  generous  support.  Powerful  forces  are  at 
work  In  Congress  and  have  been  during  the 
last  nine  months  to  financially  strangle  a 
great  nimiber  of  these  outstanding  proposals 
so  as  to  curtail  or  render  their  functions  null 
and  void. 

Now  Is  no  time  for  millions  of  our  citizens 
affiliated  with  the  working  and  producing 
segment  of  our  Nation  to  stand  idly  by  and 
see  the  Congress  nullify  and  reduce  appro- 
priate funds  for  much-needed  education, 
medloare,  housing,  water  and  air  pollution. 
aid  for  the  elderly  citizens,  apprentice  em- 
ployment for  the  youth  and  handicapped, 
etc..  etc.  Already  In  this  Session  of  the  Qlst 
Congress  some  of  these  great  proposals  have 
been  considerably  damaged  by  Congress'  In- 
excusably reducing  the  appropriations  to 
carry  out  these  Important  legislative  pro- 
grams. The  Congress  needs  your  help  to  build 
public  opinion  and  support  and  begin  press- 
ing the  leaders  of  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive Department  not  to  curtail  and  Impede 
progress  by  financially  deserting  many  of  the 
great  programs  Inaugurated  In  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

After  many,  many  years  of  futile  battle 
against  fraudulent  and  excessive  tax  loop- 
holes, exemptions  and  depletions  for  big  oil. 
big  foundations,  big  real  estate,  etc..  etc..  we 
finally  pressured  the  Ways  and  Means  (taxi 
Committee  of  the  House  to  hold  hearings  and 
report  out  a  bill  on  tax  reform  that  passed 
the  House  by  an  overwhelming  vote  several 
weeks  ago. 

Through  the  fight  that  some  of  us  have 
been  making  against  the  fabulous  $3.6 
billion  farm  subsidy  bill  over  the  years  we 
finally  hit  success  last  year  in  the  House  by 
limiting  the  payments  and  reducing  Its 
extension  to  a  one-year  period.  Our  fight 
was  successful  In  saving  billions  of  future 
payments  to  this  fraudulent  grab  of  tax- 
payers' money  by  large  rural  corporate  con- 
glomerates. The  best  evidence  Is  that  after  9 
months  of  this  year  the  powerful  farm  sub- 
sidy lobbyists  have  not  appeared  on  the 
scene  proposing  the  reenactment  of  the 
multl-billlon  dollar  subsidy  program  for 
1971. 

TAX    REFORM 

To  my  mind  the  tax  reform  bill  which 
passed  a  month  ago  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatlves  was  one  of  the  greatest  break- 
throughs against  the  powerful  lobby  system 
in  Washington  that  we  have  witnessed  In 
many,  many  years.  As  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  I  have  personally  carried  on  a 
lone  fight  each  year  In  favor  of  the  repeal 
of  the  fabulous  and  fraudulent  loopholes 
enjoyed  by  "big  oil,"  foundations,  real  es- 
tate, etc.,  etc.  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee finally.  In  January  of  this  year,  an- 
nounced that  January  hearings  would  be 
held  by  that  committee  on  tax  reform.  For 
a  period  of  four  months,  the  committee  held 
hearings    and    reported    a    bill    which    was 
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paased  by  the  House  on  August  7.  The  bill 
took  steps  to  durtall  and  abolish  some  of  the 
loopholes.  To  Hay  mind  It  was  merely  a  "slap 
on  the  wrist"  Qurtalllng  some  ot  the  fraudu- 
lent tax  dodgers.  Nevertheless  It  was  a  start 
In  the  right  d4r«ctlon  and  the  result  of  the 
House  victory  Surprised  a  great  many  of  the 
reactionary  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
been  protecting  the  tax  loopholers. 

Por  some  rei|son  or  other,  the  newspapers 
and  air  media  did  not  inform  the  American 
people  the  truq  facts  regarding  the  scandal- 
ous tax  loopholers  and  evasion  enjoyed  by 
many  segment^  of  our  economy.  But  a  small 
portion  of  our  i^ews  media  informed  the  pub- 
lic of  the  statements  made  on  the  Floor  of 
the  House  by  mkrself  and  others  regarding  the 
fact  that  posslljly  (20  billion  could  have  been 
brought  Into  the  Federal  Treasxiry  If  the 
more  fraudulenjt  loopholes  had  been  repealed. 
As  an  example:'  Atlantic  Oil  In  1963.  '64  and 
'66,  with  a  net  Income  before  tax,  averaging 
about  $70  million  a  year  paid  no  tax  whatso- 
ever during  the^e  three  years.  By  comparison, 
the  Consolidated  Coal  Com|>any  in  the  years 
1962.  '63  and  '64,  with  an  average  gross  profit 
during  these  three  years  of  approximately  $35 
million,  pmld  an  average  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral tax  each  yeiir  amounting  to  26  percent  of 
their  profits.  Possibly  the  coal  companies  do 
not  harre  as  powi  «rf  ul  lobbyists  In  Washington 
-as  "Wgoll." 

As  a  further  example,  from  1962  through 
1966  the  Atlantl  r- Richfield  Oil  Co.  had  prof- 
Its  of  $311,621,(00.  But  after  deducting  Its 
27 'i  percent  oil  depletion  allowance,  "In- 
tangible drilling  costs"  and  other  tax  exempt 
Items  It  came  u])  with  a  whole  string  of  "no 
tax  goose  eggs."  Its  total  Income  tax  obliga- 
tion for  those  flv  b  years  was  zero. 

In  1962  the  SEarathon  Oil  Co.  had  a  net 
profit  of  $36  million.  After  deducting  Its  de- 
pletion allowano!  and  other  Items,  Marathon 
not  only  paid  no  Income  tax  but  received  a 
tax  credit  of  $2.2  million. 

Shocking  examples  like  these  reflect  no 
dishonesty  on  tlie  part  of  tax  loophole  com- 
panies; they  reflsct  a  failure  of  Congress  to 
face  up  to  the  glaring  Inequities  in  our  in- 
come tax  system 

Let   us   con£l(|er   the    tax    "bonanza"   en- 
percent  exemptions  under 
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Income   from   a   producing 
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amount  before  leginnlng  to  calculate  your 
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■"  was  $50,000  your  totai  in 


threat  to  our  economy  and  prosperity  which 

hangs  over  the  heads  of  all  Americans  today 

Inflation.  Unless  our  leaders  from  indus- 
try, business,  management,  labor  and  gov- 
ernment meet  In  conference  and  agree  on 
some  mutual  program  to  curb  the  ridiculous 
rise  In  the  price  of  consumer  goods  and  cost 
of  living  generally,  the  benefits  of  profits, 
salaries  and  wages  will  mean  absolutely 
nothing  to  two  hundred  mllUon  American 
citizens.  The  American  way  of  life  Is  being 
threatened  through  Inflation  and  high 
prices  and  It  must  be  curbed  or  the  very  cit- 
adels and  puiars  of  our  free  Govenmient 
will  be  Imperiled  and  destroyed. 
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come  tax  deductions  on  Its  production  might 
be  $600,000.  This        ' 


-^ ,  bill  reduces  the  depletion 

loophole  7'/2  percfent  and  most  Members  feel 
that  it  should  be  lepealed  entirely.  The  multi- 
million  dollar  ol  lobby  is  now  busy  pres- 
suring the  Sense  to  defeat  the  T/2  per- 
cent reduction  In  ;hls  tax  "bonanza." 
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TOWARD  REFUNDINO  A  SUCCESS- 
FUL PROGRAM,  A  REPORT  ON  THE 
HOUSE  INTERNS 

<Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  practice 
of  hiring  young  people  to  fill  summer 
positions  in  congressional  offices  goes 
back  at  least  20  years.  RecenUy,  there 
has  been  considerable  discussion  regard- 
ing the  proper  role  of  these  'interns," 
their  contribution  to  the  office,  the  value 
of  their  summer  experience,  and  the  need 
for  funding. 

As  the  program  developed,  it  became 
apparent  that  there  was  a  real  need 
for  factual  groundwork  in  this  area,  so 
that  future  decisions  aflfecting  the  pro- 
gram could  be  based  on  a  realistic  evalu- 
ation of  the  contribution  to  the  offices 
and  the  interns  who  participated.  In 
late  June  of  this  year,  with  this  goal  in 
mind,  my  office  launched  an  inquiry 
which  eventually  reached  every  congres- 
sional office,  soliciting  their  evaluation 
of  the  intern  program,  and  if  they  em- 
ployed interns,  a  brief  description  of 
the  scope  of  their  office  program. 
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We  solicited  information  from  a  total 
of  283  offices  employing  interns  this 
summer.  We  received  226  responses — 80 
percent  of  the  total.  In  all  but  a  few 
cases,  we  mailed  the  chief  staff  members 
in  each  office  a  one-page  questionnaire 
asking  for  information  regarding  their 
present  program  and  an  evaluation  of 
their  experience  with  student  interns. 
In  order  to  encourage  a  more  objective 
analysis,  we  left  identification  of  the  re- 
sponding office  to  the  discretion  of  the 
staff  member.  The  tabulated  results  of 
this  inquiry  are  presented  in  part  A, 
below. 

In  addition,  we  asked  the  152  remain- 
ing Members  for  their  evaluation  of  the 
program.  The  results  of  this  inquiry, 
which  drew  responses  from  35  Members,' 
are  presented  in  part  B. 

Finally,  part  C  includes  the  combined 
totals  for  the  261  offices  who  cooperated 
in  this  effort. 

Pabt  A — StmvET  Results 

1.  How  many  Interns  are  presently  work- 
ing in  your  office?  Response:  530. 

2.  (a)  How  many  of  your  Interns  par- 
ticipate In  a  college  program?  Response:  174, 
or  32.8%  of  the  total  number  of  interns  sur- 
veyed. 

(b)  How  many  of  this  number  receive 
funding  from  their  program?  Response:  115, 


oT  ^£-^'^°.  °i  ^°^  ^"^  *  *=°"*Ke  program  and 
21.7%   of  the  total  number  of  Interns  sur 
veyed. 

3.  (a)  Have  you  employed  interns  durins 
previous  summers?  Response:  (1)  Yes  I7n 
or  80.6%.  (2)  No.  26.  or  12.3%.  (3)  'pir.t 
term,  7.1%.  ^   '      '"' 

(b)  Have  you  Increased  the  size  of  your 
Intern  staff  since  last  summe*-?  Response 
(1)   Yes.  63,  or  32.6%.  (2)   No,  130   or  67  4  • 

(c)  Do  you  plan  to  Increase  the  size  of 
your  Intern  staff  in  the  future?  Response- 
(1)   Yes,  18.  or  9.1%.  (2)   No,  104,  or  528' 
(3)   Can't  say,  50,  or  25.4%.  (4)  Depends  on 
AvallabUlty  of  Funds  and/or  Space.  25,  or 

4.  How  many  of  your  Interns  receive  com- 
pensation from  your  office  and/or  a  college 
program?  Response:  444  out  of  542*  or 
81.9%.  '     '^ 

5.  Types  of  Assignments  (the  figures  listed 
below  represent  the  number  of  offices    out 
of  a  total  of  209,  which  used  Interns  for  each 
of     the     respective     task -categories )  •      m 
Legislative  research,  164,  or  78.5%.  (2)  FllinB 
141,   or   67.5%.    (3)    Handling   mall,    141    or 
67.5%.    (4)    Typing   correspondence.    140  or 
67%.  (5)   Drafting  letters.  138.  or  66':;    (6) 
Speech  research.  98,  or  46.9%.    (7)    Mlscel 
laneous  other.  90.  or  43%.  (8)  Press  activities 
63.  or  30.1%.    (9)    Drafting  speeches,  49.  or 
23.4%   (10)  Drafting  legislation,  24,  or  11  5% 
(11)   Campaign  work,  20,  or  10%. 

6.  From  the  perspective  of  your  office's  ex- 
perience, both  past  and  present,  what  Is  your 
general  assessment  of  the  Intern  program'' 
Response:  (1)  Favorable,  197  (of  226  respond- 
ing offices),  or  87.2%.  (2)  Unfavorable  3  or 
1.3%.  (3)  Neutral,  11.  or  4.8%.  (4)  No  com- 
ment, 15,  or  6.6%. 

Part  B— Response  Prom  Membkes  Not  Em- 
ploying Interns  This  Summer 
Number   of   Respondents:    35   out   of   152 
Question:  What  Is  your  general  evaluation 
of  the  intern  program,  both  as  It  functions  in 
the  Individual  office  and  in  the  House  as  a 
whole?  Response:  (1)  Favorable,  11,  or  31  4^5 
of  respondents.  (2)  Unfavorable,  11  or  31  4^; 
(3)  Neutral,  6,  or  17.1%.  (4)  No  comment  7' 
or  20%. 

Part  C— Combined  Totals  for  #6,  Part  A, 
AND  Part  B 
Number  of  Respondents:  261  out  of  435  or 
60%.  Response:  (I)  Favorable,  208,  or  79  7''„ 
of  respondents.  (2)  Unfavorable,  14  or  5  4% 
(3)  Neutral,  17,  or  6.6%.  (4)No  cotmnent.  22 
or  8.4%. 

"we've  had  a  TERRinc  SUMMER" 

As  the  results  show,  there  is  over- 
whelming support  for  the  program 
among  those  offices  which  employed  in- 
terns this  summer.  To  place  many  of  the 
responses  in  the  "favorable"  category  is 
really  a  statistical  understatement.  For 
example,  the  following  reactions:  "We 
have  had  a  terrific  summer."  "Excellent; 
our  intern  is  making  a  superior  contribu- 
tion to  office  operations."  "We  have  fre- 
quently been  surprised  by  outstanding 
efforts;  seldom  have  we  been  disap- 
pointed." "I  only  wish  he  could  join  the 
staff  full  time."  "A  marvelous  breath  of 
fresh  air;  it  will  be  hard  to  get  along 
without  them  in  the  fall." 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  INTERN 

"One  way  to  fill  the  research  gap  '  a 
responding  staff  member's  reference  to 
the  primary  task  of  interns,  legislative 
research.  As  students,  research  is.  after 


•since  a  special  effort,  in  the  form  of  a 
supplemenui  telephone  survey,  was  made  to 
elicit  responses  to  this  question,  the  total 
number  of  interns  surveyed  is  sUghtly  higher 
than  the  total  In  question  No.  1. 
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all  one  of  their  principal  areas  of  "ex- 
pertise." and  rarely  does  the  press  of  the 
normal  workload  allow  regular  staff 
members  to  devote  full  time  to  extensive 
research  projects.  As  another  staff  mem- 
ber put  It,  "We  are  able  to  use  interns  to 
get  research  done,  which  we  would 
otherwise  not  be  able  to  obtain  in  a  time- 
ly manner."  In  other  words,  the  employ- 
ment of  student  interns  helps  to  insure  a 
flexible  response  to  the  need  for  investi- 
gation of  new  areas  of  legislative 
concern. 

Routine  office  tasks  also  make  up  a 
large  portion  of  the  interns'  duties.  The 
combined  effects  of  an  increase  in  the 
normal  workload  and  staff  vacations 
during  the  summer  help  to  account  for 
the  high  priority  given  to  such  duties  as 
filing,  typing,  and  handling  mall.  Among 
offices  that  were  chiefly  oriented  toward 
this  approach,  we  found  that  the  most 
highly  successful  were  those  who  gave 
prospective  interns  a  clear  indication  of 
what  their  office  duties  would  be.  The 
educational  value  of  this  type  of  activity 
should  not  be  imderemphasized,  but  a 
substantial  number  of  the  respondents 
were  careful  to  point  out  that  the  edu- 
cational persp>ective  afforded  through 
participation  in  office  work  was  en- 
hanced by  giving  interns  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  the  seminars  and  meet- 
ings conducted  by  the  bipartisan  intern 
program  or  by  the  college  programs. 

FtTNDINO 

We  found  that  nearly  82  percent  of 
the  interns  covered  by  our  survey  re- 
ceived funding  either  from  their  offices 
or  from  a  college  program.  This  is  a 
rather  impressive  figure,  until  one  be- 
gins to  delineate  and  analyze  the  sep- 
arate sources  of  funding. 

The  cutoff  of  House  funds  previously 
set  aside  for  compensating  Interns 
placed  an  increased  financial  burden  on 
the  college  programs,  and  their  very 
limited  financial  resources  necessarily 
prevent  them  from  adequately  bridging 
the  "expense  gap."  Several  programs  pro- 
vide no  funding  whatsoever,  one  pro- 
vides only  scholarships,  another  only 
transportation  costs,  and  a  remaining 
few  provide  grants  whicn  range  from 
$150  to  $900  for  the  summer.  These  vari- 
ous forms  of  funding  reach  66  percent 
of  those  in  a  college  program,  and  only 
22  percent  of  the  total  number  of  interns 
covered  by  our  survey.  Fortunately,  ade- 
quately funded  intern  programs  in  other 
sectors  of  government  allow  the  chair- 
men of  college  programs  to  reserve  most 
of  their  money  for  financing  pwsltions 
on  the  Hill,  a  situation  which  has  its 
paradoxical  aspects,  since  Congress  is 
re.sponsible  for  approving  the  funding  of 
all  the  agency  programs. 

The  clerk-hire  allotment  available  to 
each  congressional  office  provides  the 
other  principle  source  of  intern  funding. 
Simple  calculations,  using  the  figures  in 
our  survey,  show  that  326  of  the  542  in- 
terns received  funding  only  from  their 
office,  and,  since  a  portion  of  the  interns 
receiving  money  from  their  colleges  un- 
doubtedly receive  additional  funding 
from  their  offices,  the  available  clerk- 
hire  funds  are  spread  even  thiimer.  Yet, 
this  is  the  major  source  of  funding  for 
the  intern  program. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  the  funding  of 
a  program  of  such  importance  is  subject 
to  the  variations  in  regular  staff  hiring 
among  individual  congressional  offices. 
There  is  no  reason  why  an  intern  should 
be  paid  less  just  because  the  workload 
in  his  Member's  office  requires  a  larger 
full-time  staff,  but  such  is  the  logic  of 
the  present  system  of  intern  funding. 

Consequently,  there  is  great  diversity 
in  the  amounts  and  sources  of  compensa- 
tion available  to  interns  in  each  office.  At 
one  end  of  the  scale,  our  study  shows 
that  there  were  98  Interns  who  received 
no  funding  whatsoever — and  an  esti- 
mated total  of  148  interns  in  this  cate- 
gory, based  on  the  bipartisan  intern  pro- 
gram's total  figure  of  820  House  interns. 
These  are  positions  which  are  not  open  to 
students  with  scant  economic  resources, 
and,  to  paraphrase  many  of  the  letters 
sent  to  prospective  summer  interns,  only 
those  who  have  enough  money  to  pay 
summer  expenses  need  apply.  Our  figures 
indicate  that,  for  this  summer,  a  total 
of  89  offices  either  were  new  participants 
in  the  intern  program  or  had  increased 
the  size  of  their  summer  intern  staff,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  corrective  measures, 
further  expansion  of  the  program  will 
doubtless  increase  the  tendency  of  offices 
to  divert  attention  away  from  students 
who  first,  require  outside  funding  or 
second,  do  not  have  access  to  organized 
college  intern  programs. 

The  scope  of  this  study  did  not  in- 
clude a  determination  of  the  average 
amount  received  by  funded  interns,  but 
it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  House  in- 
tern program  is  an  opportunity  largely 
closed  to  students  who  cannot  afford  to 
come  here  in  the  absence  of  outside  fund- 
ing adequate  to  cover  living  and  travel 
expenses. 

There  are  a  number  of  partial  remedies 
available.  Individual  offices  could,  the- 
oretically, squeeze  more  money  out  of 
available  office  funds,  and  colleges  un- 
doubtedly will  do  so,  in  spite  of  pressing 
financial  limitations  of  their  own.  How- 
ever, only  the  House  as  a  whole  can,  by 
restoring  the  funding  provisions  of  Reso- 
lution 416,  guarantee  that  a  minimum  of 
funds  will  be  available  for  interns  in  each 
office,  thereby  including  in  the  pubhc 
record,  and  incorporating  in  the  budget, 
a  well -deserved  vote  of  confidence  in 
our  intern  program  and  the  young 
people  who  participate  in  it.  While  this 
will  not  guarantee  equal  opportunity  for 
intern  positions  regardless  of  financial 
need,  we  can,  with  the  growing  support 
of  the  colleges,  take  a  forward  step  in 
that  direction. 


RECESSION   IS   JUST   AROUND  THE 
CORNER 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wherever 
we  look  today,  storm  signals  of  economic 
distress  are  fiying.  The  administration 
placidly  observes  the  ominous  trend,  do- 
ing nothing  to  halt  it  and  everything 
to  increase  its  momentum.  Already  the 
average  workingman  is  feeling  the 
pinch.  Already  pustules  of   unemploy- 


ment are  breaking  out  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

Last   month   home   construction    ac- 
tivity  declined   another   9   percent,    as 
tight  money  continues  to  depress  the 
real  estate  Industry.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment announced  that  housing  starts 
in  July  plunged  down  to  a  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  of   1,336,000,  the 
sixth  consecutive  monthly  drop  in  con- 
struction of  privately  owned  housing,  in- 
cluding farm  homes.  On  the  west  coast 
scores  of   lumber   mills   are   laying   off 
workers  in  droves.  Apartment  construc- 
tion also  declined,  as  potential  lenders 
pursue     usurious     profits     alltime-high 
interest  rates  allow.  The  administration 
chooses  not  to  attack  such  staggering 
rates  of  Interests.  Instead,  it  fights  like 
a  demon  to  extend  the  surtax,  and  now 
makes    burbling    noises    about    cutting 
House-enacted  tax  reforms  which  bene- 
fit lower  and  middle  income  taxpayers. 
Big  steel  calmly  raised  prices  an  aver- 
age of  4.8  percent,  to  be  followed  by  the 
rest  of  this  basic  industry.  Aluminum 
companies  promptly  followed  suit.  This 
morning  copper  and  zinc  companies  did 
the  same.  Even  the  auto  Industry  sought 
to  roll  these  hikes  back,  and  lost  the 
battle  because  for  pressing  need  for  steel 
as  a  new  model  year  neared.  Ford  has 
now  raised  truck  prices  5  percent,  and 
all  new  cars  will  be  carrying  significantly 
higher   prices.   The   administration.   Its 
eyes   riveted    ui>on    traditional   laissez- 
faire  policies  of  noninterference.  Is  as 
silent  as  a  closed  door  and  as  Inactive  as 
a  snail  at  full  gallop.  It  certainly  admires 
old-fashioned    American    virtues,     like 
greed  In  high  corporate  places.  Simul- 
taneously, the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  offers  debentures  at  all- 
time  high  rates  of  Interest,  8.30  percent. 
The  Farmers  Home  Administration  an- 
nounces a  new  top  Interest  rate  of  8.5 
percent  on  notes  it  uses  to  cover  loans 
for  rural  housing  and  rural  community 
projects.  Including  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal systems.  Orders  for  new  and  sales 
of  used  machine  tools  fell  steeply.  New 
orders  In  this  basic  category  fell  22.1 
percent,  as  used  tool  orders  plummeted 
16  percent.  All  backgroimd  orchestration 
for  this  drama-tuming-lnto-tragedy  was 
provided   by   the    stock   market,   which 
plummeted  more  than  150  points. 

Twenty-six  million  stockholders  and 
100  million  affected  Americans  watched 
In  horror  as  they  sustained  a  loss  of  $125 
biUion.  Soothing  noises  and  much 
rhetorical  vaseUne  fiowed  from  the 
White  House  In  response  to  anguished 
cries  from  all  points  of  the  economic 
compass. 

Meanwhile,  costs  of  homeownership 
rose  nearly  1  percent  In  1  month  due  to 
higher  property  taxes,  mortgage  interest 
rates,  and  home  repair  costs.  Utilities 
across  the  Nation  are  Unlng  up  expect- 
antly in  front  of  public  utilities  com- 
missions, requesting  higher  rates,  which 
are  being  granted.  Food  prices  alone  tell 
the  woeful  consumer  story,  as  family 
budgets  stagger  and  collapse.  Prices  sky- 
rocket. Hotdogs  contain  more  fat  and  up 
to  15  percent  of  chicken  ordinarily 
treated  as  garbage,  and  the  administra- 
tion could  care  less  about  tainted  fish  In 
the  marketplace.  The  consumer  is  lead- 
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ing  a  shopoing  life  akin  to  tliat  of  a  fly 
alone  in  a  room  with  100  boys,  each 
anned  with  a  fly  swatter.  The  admin- 
istration watches  happily  from  the  side- 
lines, noddliig  approvingly. 

Small  saters  are  paying  for  high  In- 
terest ratesl  but  not  sharing  in  the  re- 
wards. Ban|cs  are  charging  the  highest 
interest  rat«s  In  a  generation  on  business, 
mortgage,  and  personal  loans.  Large  in- 
vestors obtAin  8  percent  on  corporate 
bonds  and  Q  percent  on  tax-free  munici- 
pals. Ordinary  families  receive  the  same 
4  to  5  percent  on  their  savings.  Govern- 
ment is  eve<i  paying  large  investors  over 
7     percent  \  on     short-term     borrowed 
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money.  But 


it  continues  to  pay  series  E 


savings  bond  buyers  the  same  4.25  per 
cent,  and  5  percent  on  Freedom  shares 
available  with  E  bonds.  We  therefore  see 
the  grotesque  spectacle  of  a  family  bor- 
rowing money  from  a  bank,  paying  any- 
where from  $  percent  to  15  percent,  while 
its  savings  jemain  on  deposit  at  4  per- 
cent. The  administration's  response  con- 
sists of  pioi^s  mumblings  about  curbing 
inflation,  ba|lancing  the  budget,  paying 
ofTffie  natiotial  debt,  squaring  the  circle, 
and  achievtrig  perpetual  motion.  Indus- 
try and  labor  have  been  given  the  green 
light  on  prices  and  wages.  Guldeposts 
controlling  guch  inflation-producing  ac- 
tivities have  been  jettisoned.  Oil  com- 
panies, America's  princes  of  plunder, 
have  raised  their  prices  nationally  sev- 
eral times  this  year. 

Meanwhil^.  our  elderly  are  quietly 
overcome  b3*  hopelessness,  as  inflation 
devastates  tllieir  limited  incomes,  which 
Government  is  not  making  even  the 
slightest  move  to  adjust  and  raise.  Pious 
Presidential  |  platitudes  are  cheap,  but 
decent  cuts  of  meat  and  drugs  for  arthri- 
tis are  deari  But  skies  are  so  blue  in 
California,  a|id  those  golf  courses  are  so 
green  and  iriviting.  Problems  are  so  far 
away.  It  canjall  wait  another  day  or  an- 
other year.  Ok-  even  forever.  Who  knows? 
Mayl)e  it  will  all  go  away. 

UnemployHient    edges    higher    daily. 
There  are  no*v  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million    more    Americans    unemployed 
than  when  Pfesident  Nixon  took  his  oath 
of  office,  and  the  worst  is  yet  to  come 
The     Nationid     Industrial     Conference 
Board  estimsites  that  more  than  a  mil- 
lion workers  could  lose  their  jobs  in  a 
few  short  months.  And  do  we  not  all  re- 
member that  ;unctuously  smooth  rhetoric 
during  the  campaign  that  talked  of  end- 
ing inflation! without  increasing  unem- 
ployment? The  rate  is  now  at  a  9-month 
high,  with  acmit  men  accounting  for  the 
lion's  share  of  the  increase.  Is  it  mean- 
mgful  to  remind  people  that  there  were 
no  such  happtnings  during  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  jadmlnistrations?  We  were 
in  the  ninth  jjear  of  the  longest  uninter- 
rupted econoihic  boom  In  liistory,  which 
aided    the    poor    measurably    through 
growth  of  payrolls,  a  phrase  we  have 
heard  much  of  in  recent  months.  Millions 
of  people  ceaised  to  be  "poor"  as  they 
were  put  to  Work  by  a  prospering  econ- 
omy.  They   viere   willing  to  work  and 
found  jobs.  Tpday,  it  was  learned  that 
the  administrbtion  wUl  annoimce  a  75- 
percent  cutback  in  Federal  construcUon 
projects   to   cUrb  inflation.   These   cut- 
backs could  affect  as  much  as  $1  billion 
worth  of  wort .  Once  again,  we  see  Gov- 


ernment being   used   to   harm   people, 
rather  than  help  them. 

Our  picture  is  bleak,  Indeed.  Wrong 
solutions  are  being  applied  to  Inflation, 
which  only  succeed  In  harming   those 
who  are  most  vulnerable.  Irresponsible 
elements  in  our  business  community  on 
the  highest  levels  are  being  encouraged 
to  give  overly  acquisitive  impulses  the 
full    go-ahead.    Government   raises    its 
voice  against  those  who  seek  tax  Justice, 
but  remains  silent  when  malefactors  of 
enormous  wealth  and  power  rob  an  en- 
tire nation.  If  this  is  the  way  to  run  a 
government  and  manage  an  economy, 
then  so  do  cucumbers  give  light  and  so 
will  your  local  water  commissioner  start 
at  fullback  for  the  Redskins.  Their  ears 
are   open,    but   they   listen  selectively. 
Their  eyes  are  open,  yet  they  see  only  in 
a  limited  sense.  The  voice  of  the  people 
is  unheard.  The  cry  of  the  dispossessed 
rings  out,  but  is  unheeded.  Perhaps  it 
will  continue  until  we  are  hip  deep  in  an 
economic  swamp  which  has  no  bottom. 
Only  one  thing  is  certain.  Ordinary  peo- 
ple will  pay  the  economic  bill  and  do  the 
physical  suffering.  Their  reaction  will  be 
fascinating    to    watch.    Certainly,    they 
have  no  reason  to  allow  this  to  be  perpe- 
trated upon  them.  I  must  admit  that  it 
is  quite  an  accomplishment  to  ruin  a 
prosperous  economy  in  less  than  a  year. 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  RETALI- 
ATE TO  HIJACKING  OF  TRANS 
WORLD  AIRLINER  TO  SYRIA  BY 
SENDING  50  PHANTOM  JETS  TO 
ISRAEL  IMMEDIATELY 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
shameful  and  deplorable  hijacking  of  the 
Trans  World  airliner  last  weekend  by 
Arab  partisans  shocked  the  conscience  of 
the  whole  free  world. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  should  not 
let  this  attack  on  an  American  airplane, 
an  international  carrier,  go  imchal- 
lenged.  It  is  obvious  that  Arab  partisans 
are  developing  a  new  form  of  terrorism 
against  the  United  States  and  any  other 
country  which  helps  Israel. 

As  deplorable  as  the  hijacking  of  this 
airplane  was,  even  more  shocking  and 
shameful  Is  detention  by  the  Syrian  Gov- 
ernment of  six  Israel  citizens  who  were 
passengers  on  this  American  airliner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  must  react  as 
strongly  as  possible  against  this  new 
form  of  political  piracy  by  countries  such 
as  Syria.  We  must  arouse  the  conscience 
of  the  world  against  this  international 
outrage. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  over  the  week- 
end that  the  International  Federation  of 
Airline  Pilots  Associations  is  contem- 
plating very  serious  action  against  Syria 
for  the  detention  of  these  citizens  of 
Israel.  The  federation  is  planning  a  24- 
hour  worldwide  strike  if  the  remaining 
two  passengers  are  not  released  by  Mon- 
day. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  interested 
to  learn  that  the  Airline  Pilots  Associa- 
tion in  the  United  States  Is  supporting 
this  action. 

I  hope  President  Nixon  will  provide 


further  leverage  by  signing  the  Tokyo 
Convention  treaty  as  soon  as  possible  so 
we  can  show  Syria  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  we  will  not  tolerate  this  tviv. 
of  hijacking.  "^ 

But  most  important,  it  would  be  my 
hope  that  the  United  States  will  send 
forthwith  to  Israel  the  50  Phantom 
fighters  that  the  Israel  Government  so 
badly  needs  to  build  up  her  defenses. 

We  should  not  permit  hoodlum  hi- 
jackers  to  set  our  foreign  policy  through 
these  hijackings  in  an  effort  to  deter 
American  support  to  Israel.  The  hijack- 
ers arrogantly  botisted  after  they  brought 
down  the  TWA  liner  in  Damascus  that 
they  hijacked  the  plane  in  retaliation  for 
American  military  aid  to  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  seems  to  me  that  un- 
less the  United  States  does  take  a  posi- 
tive stand  and  sends  these  Phantom  jets 
forthwith  to  Israel,  we  will  see  more  of 
these  hijackings.  We  should  serve  notice 
on  the  Arab  countries  and  their  terrorists 
who  persist  in  these  attacks  on  American 
aircraft  that  any  action  against  the 
United  States  will  only  bring  more  as- 
sistance on  our  part  to  Israel.  We  must 
impress  on  these  terrorists  that  any  fur- 
ther attacks  against  the  United  States  in 
any  form  will  mean  more  arms  to  Israel 
We  must  make  It  clear  these  attacks  will 
not  deter  our  aid  to  Israel.  And  we  must 
make  it  clear  through  stepped-up  mili- 
tary aid  to  Israel  that  International 
hoodlumism  is  not  going  to  dictate  Amer-  - 
ican  foreign  policy.  That  appears  to  be 
the  only  way  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
stop  these  hijackers  and  these  outrages 
on  American  rights. 


THE  LATE  HARRY  P.  BERGMANN 

(Mr.  HARVEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  surrounding 
metropolitan  area  lost  one  of  their  most 
distinguished  citizens  this  past  weekend 
when  Harry  P.  Bergmann,  senior  vice 
president  of  the  Riggs  National  Bank, 
was  accidentally  drowned  in  a  boating 
accident  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  tragic  passing  of  Harry  Bergmann 
is  a  deep,  personal  loss  to  me.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  count  him  as  a  friend  and  as 
a  neighbor.  My  relationship  and  my 
friendship  with  him  date  back  to  my  first 
year  in  Congress.  I  flrst  met  Harry  in 
1961.  He  was  then  chairman  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association's  Mort- 
gage Finance  Conunittee.  At  the  time  he 
was  testifying  in  favor  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961 — a  pioneer  piece  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  housing  field — then  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  on 
which  I  served. 

In  the  years  following,  he  testified  in 
behalf  of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion on  several  occasions,  for  he  was  a 
leader  in  the  effort  to  provide  suitable 
housing  for  all  Americans  through  the 
use  of  our  private  enterprise  system.  I 
recall  very  well  the  last  occasion  that 
he  testified  while  I  still  served  on  that 
committee— April  2.  1965.  At  the  time. 
together  with  other  ABA  representatives, 
he  testified  in  favoi  of  the  very  contro- 
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versial  rent  supplement  feature  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1965.  He  suggested  that 
it  was  a  better  alternative  for  solving 
the  housing  problems  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try than  subsidized  interest  rates  or 
public  housing. 

It  was  typical  that  Harry  Bergmann 
tackled  any  problem  with  vigor  and  did 
not  shy  away  because  the  problem  might 
be  controversial.  In  his  tenure  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Congressional  Country  Club, 
he  directed  club  affairs  in  the  same 
forthright  fashion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Harry  Bergmann  will  be 
sadly  missed  by  his  wife,  Mary  Alice; 
by  his  son,  Carl;  and  by  his  daughter, 
Carol,  whom  he  worshipped.  But  he 
will  be  missed  also  by  a  host  of  friends 
in  the  Rlggs  National  Bank;  in  the 
American  Banking  Association;  and 
among  the  members  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees  in  both  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Harry  Bergmann  was  proud  of  his  as- 
sociation with  the  Riggs  National  Bank; 
proud  that  he  had  started  as  a  "runner" 
for  that  bank  in  1934,  and  had  risen  by 
1952  to  become  the  youngest  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  bank  at  the  youthful  age  of 
37.  He  was  proud  of  his  membership  in 
the  entire  banking  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Harry  Bergmann  will  be 
missed  not  only  by  his  family  and  those 
with  whom  he  worked  for  so  many  years, 
but  by  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  surroimdlng  metropolitan 
area,  and  our  Nation  as  a  whole.  His 
character  and  leadership  were  of  the 
high  type  that  we  could  111  afford  to  lose. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
wife,  Mary  Alice,  his  son.  Carl,  and  his 
daughter,  Carol.  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  newsstory  of  this  tragic  loss 
as  it  appeared  in  the  August  31,  1969, 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post: 

Habrt    p.    Bekomann    Drowns;    Riggs 
Senior  Vice  President 

Harry  P.  Bergmann,  54,  senior  vice  pres- 
ident of  Rlggs  National  Bank,  drowned  Fri- 
day evening  In  a  boating  accident  near 
Thomas  Point.  Md..  In  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Bergmann  feU  out  of  his  outboard-powered 
runabout  while  attempting  to  drop  anchor, 
according  to  Maryland  state  police.  He  was 
able  to  swim  back  to  the  boat  but  couldn't 
hold  on  In  the  choppy  waters. 

His  wife,  the  only  other  passenger  In  the 
boat,  threw  her  husband  a  life  preserver  and 
tried  to  signal  another  boat  for  aid,  accord- 
ing to  the  police  report. 

The  body  was  taken  to  GambrlU's  pier  at 
Turkey  Point,  Md. 

A  state  police  trooper  and  the  Woodland 
Rescue  Squad  attempted  to  revive  Berg- 
mann. He  was  pronounced  dead  on  arrival 
at  Anne  Arundel  General  Hospital  In  Anne 
Arundel,  Md. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Llnhart,  county  medical  ex- 
aminer, yesterday  confirmed  that  drowning 
was  the  cause  of  death. 

Mr.  Bergmann  was  bom  In  Washington 
and  attended  McKlnley  High  School  and 
National  and  Southeastern  universities  here. 
He  started  with  Rlggs  In  1934  as  a  runner 
and  made  rapid  advancement.  In  1952,  at 
age  37,  he  became  the  youngest  vice  pres- 
ident In  the  bank's  history. 

He  was  a  senior  vice  president  and  head 
of  the  bank's  real  estate  and  mortgage  loan 
department  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
lived  at  5005  Nahant  St..  Sumner.  Md. 

Prom  1942  to  1946  he  served  In  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  and  was  discharged  as  a  lieu- 
tenant. 
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During  bis  career  be  studied  at  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Banking  and  the  Estonler 
Graduate  School  of  Banking  at  Rutger's 
University  in  New  Jersey. 

Active  m  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, he  had  served  as  chairman  of  the 
association's  mortgage  finance  and  credit 
practices  committees.  Mr.  Bergmann  was 
also  a  past  president  of  the  Congressional 
Country  Club. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary  Alice; 
a  son,  Carl,  of  the  home;  and  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Carol  Ann  Freeman,  who  was  married 
earlier  this  month. 


THE   TRAGIC  HURRICANE  IN 
MISSISSIPPI  AND  LOUISIANA 

(Mr.  COLMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  live 
down  on  the  Mississippi  gulf  coast.  Un- 
questionably, it  is  the  most  beautiful 
stretch  of  ocean  beach  in  the  United 
States,  If  not  in  the  world.  It  lies  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  A  half  million  people 
live  In  my  congressional  district,  which 
includes  these  three  counties  on  the 
coast. 

On  Sunday,  2  weeks  ago,  the  most 
vicious  hurricane  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States  struck  that  beautiful  coast 
land  and  the  interior  13  counties  of  my 
congressional  district.  It  now  looks  as 
if  a  giant  blowtorch  had  passed  over,  or 
that  a  tornado  of  100  miles  wide  had 
scooped  down  and  destroyed  that  beau- 
tiful area.  Millions  of  dollars  of  timber, 
as  well  as  the  tung  oil  orchards  and  the 
pecan  industry,  on  the  shoreline  and  the 
interior  of  that  area  was  devastated. 
Possibly  $1  billion — I  am  trying  to  be 
conservative — would  cover  most  of  the 
damage.  Those  people  are  hard  stricken. 
Thousands  of  homes,  himdreds  of  beauti- 
ful motels  and  hotels,  and  highways  have 
been  destroyed,  and  possibly  as  many  as 
300  people  have  lost  their  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  committee  of  the 
House  headed  by  my  good  friend  Bob 
Jones  very  thoughtfully  came  down  there 
and  viewed  the  destruction.  We  are  going 
to  ask  Congress  to  grant  these 
stricken  people  some  relief.  To  that  end 
I  am  today  joining  with  the  Senators 
from  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  at  least 
partially  help  out  in  this  great  disaster. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose 
my  experience  was  similar  to  that  of  most 
Members  of  the  House  when  they  were 
away  from  Washington  during  the  cur- 
rent recess.  I  was  in  my  district,  and  in 
practically  every  home  people  were  glued 
to  their  televisions  and  radios  listening 
to  the  reports  of  this  tragedy  and  the 
untold  havoc  that  weis  being  wrought 
upon  the  great  gulf  coast  of  this  coimtry. 
and  particularly  on  that  beautiful  area 
in  southern  Mississippi  which  is  the  con- 
gressional district  of  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

Everyone  In  America.  I  am  sure,  Is 


hopeful  that  the  Congress,  in  its  wisdom, 
as  Representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  may  be  of  such  assistance  as  is 
feasible  and  possible  to  those  who  have 
suffered  this  tragedy. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, for  his  sympathy  and  compas- 
sion. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  with  pleasure  to 
my  distinguished  Speaker  and  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
terrible  disaster  and  loss  of  life  and 
property  as  a  result  of  the  recent  hur- 
ricane is  one  that  shocks  the  entire 
country.  All  our  people  grieve  for  the 
people  of  Mississippi  and  the  others  in 
the  Southland  who  were  visited  by  this 
terrible  and  destructive  condition,  and 
particularly  those  who  were  killed  and 
their  loved  ones. 

I  think  it  is  fair  that  we  should  do 
everything  possible  to  bring  the  maxi- 
mum of  consideration — I  do  not  like  the 
word  "relief"  in  a  case  of  this  kind — 
to  the  people  of  Mississippi  and  to  the 
other  areas  which  were  affected  by  this 
terrible  visitation. 

If  the  disaster  loan  law  and  other  ex- 
isting laws  are  not  adequate  to  meet 
some  of  the  situations.  I  think  Congress 
should  act  very  rapidly  and  very  quickly 
in  connection  with  other  legislation  that 
deserves  justifiable  consideration. 

I  can  remember  some  years  ago  when 
we  had  a  terrible  hurricane  in  New  Eng- 
land, when  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
and  maybe  one  or  two  other  States  of 
New  England  were  visited  with  terrible 
destruction.  Part  of  the  damage  was 
the  destruction  of  widespread  areas  of 
forests  of  New  Hampshire  and  prob- 
ably one  or  two  other  States. 

Technically,  as  I  remember  it,  the  dis- 
aster loan  law  did  not  cover  it,  but  Con- 
gress in  its  consideration  and  its  wisdom 
put  through  a  bill  authorizing  $5  niU- 
lion  to  remove  those  fallen  trees  which 
were  a  fire  menace  to  nearby  homes  and 
nearby  villages,  and  on  this  ground. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  CoLMEH)  and  I  know  my  col- 
leagues will  do  the  same  thing,  in  as- 
suring him  and  the  people  of  the  areas 
visited  by  this  terrible  disaster  of  our 
quick  and  speedy  cooperation  in  every 
way  possible. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
grateful  to  my  friend,  the  Speaker,  for 
his  very  gracious  remarks  and  for  his 
offer  of  assistance. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  nu- 
nority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  knows,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
be  in  Pascagoula,  in  the  district  of  the 
gentleman,  in  this  immediate  area  sev- 
eral years  ago.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
wonderful  people,  with  the  beautiful 
features  of  the  countryside  and  also 
equally  impressed  with  the  growing  in- 
dustrial might  of  that  area,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  shipbuilding  program  that 
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was  going  0n  at  that  time  and  which  has 
expanded  ijiore  recently. 

Like  others,  I  read  of  the  terrible  dis- 
aster that  ^truck  in  Mississippi  and  else- 
where about  2  weeks  ago.  The  pictures 
presented  dramatic  evidence  of  the  dev- 
astation. It  must  have  been  a  terrifying 
experience  If  or  the  residents  of  the  area. 
It  was  my  i  personal  experience  to  be  in 
New  Lond(in,  Conn.,  in  September  1938, 
at  the  timd  of  the  hurricane  that  hit  all 
of  New  England.  I  had  never  before  seen 
nor  have  I  seen  since  such  power  that 
wind  and  u  rater  can  level  against  prop- 
erty, and  against  people.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  Hurricane  Camille  in  Mis- 
sissippi anc  in  the  gulf  area  was  several 
times  stronger  or  worse  than  the  one  in 
New  England  in  1938. 

I  am  surd  I  speak  for  all  of  us,  as  the 
Speaker  has  before,  in  extending  sym- 
pathy CO  tt  e  people  of  the  area  repre- 
sented by  ihe  gentleman,  and  equally, 
I  might  add,  to  those  in  the  great  State 
of  Virginia  who  subsequently  suffered 
loss  of  life  and  property  damage  as  a 
coBsequenc*  of  the  Hurricane  Camille. 
I  assure  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
and  others  1  rom  his  State  and  elsewhere 
that,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  will 
cooperate  to  the  maximum  in  working 
with  the  President,  the  various  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch  and  in  this  Con- 
gress in  tijying  to  And  a  maximum 
amount  of  (lid  and  sissistance  that  can 
be  granted  in  this  time  of  emergency. 

Mr.  COLDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
grateful  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

I  would  just  like  to  add  at  this  point 
that  people  in  the  State  of  Mississippi 
and  people  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  have  seen  very  generous  in  their 
response  to  appeals  for  assistance. 

The  Vice  President  personally  visited 
the  area  and  viewed  the  damage. 

We  in  Mississippi  bore  the  brunt  of 
this  terrible  vixen  named  Camille,  but 
we  also  sympathize  with  our  adjoining 
States  of  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  as  well 
as  with  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  for 
the  terrible  suffering  and  destruction 
that  they  suf  ered. 

Mr.  KEm  [.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  ' 

Mr.  COL^:ER.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Massac  lusetts. 

Mr.  KEITI.  I  thank  the  gent'.eman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Speal  er.  the  recent  hurricane 
disaster  whi<  h  struck  the  gulf  coast  is 
not  new  to  nany  of  us,  particularly  to 
those  of  us  f  n  im  New  England. 

Prom  time  I  to  time  I  have  spoken  on 
the  floor  of  jthe  Congress  on  the  need 


for  a  nationa  disaster  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Federi.l  Government,  in  place  of 
the  present  |>iecemeal  approach  to  the 
problem. 

In  the  cast  of  the  recent  gulf  coast 
tragedy  and  he  hurricane  which  swept 
up  Long  Islarid  Sound  and  into  the  bot- 
tleneck of  Bujizards  Bay  in  1938  and  took 
600  lives,  the  worst  problems  are  due  to 
the  abnormally  high  tides,  for  which 
there  can  be  i^  insurance. 

Our  citizen*  can  collect  insurance  for 
the  wind  stor^,  tornado,  and  hurricane 
damage,    but    cannot    collect    for    the 


damage  caus<d  by  the  abnormally  high 


tides  which  inevitably  accompany  the 
wind  storms.  There  should  be  a  national 
policy  covering  such  situations. 

In  1956,  Congress  passed  an  act  to  deal 

with  hurricane  disasters  and  floods  that 

accompany  them,  but  refused  to  fund  it. 

We  tried  with  a  piecemeal  approach  in 

later  years. 

But  what  is  needed  is  a  national  policy, 
a  standard  operating  procedure  for  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  to 
follow,  so  that  the  reimbursement  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  damage  done, 
in  cases  where  no  private  insurance  is 
available. 

Such  a  disaster  relief  program  could 
be  expanded  to  possibly  include  earth- 
quakes such  as  hit  Alaska  a  few  years 
ago,  and  may  again  hit  California  or 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

I  lu-ge  that  the  House  face  up  to  this 
problem  in  a  businesslike  way.  We  should 
not  continue  with  the  piecemeal  ap- 
proach we  have  now,  that  sometimes  re- 
sults in  more  assistance  going  to  some 
areas  than  to  others,  where  perhaps 
there  is  less  political  pressure  available 
because  of  smaller  population. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi joining  in  these  remarks  today, 
and  hope  that  some  corrective  action 
eventually  comes  from  this  tragedy, 
which  so  recently  hit  us  on  the  gulf 
coast  as  it  has  hit  us  so  many  times  on 
the  east  coast. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  contribution  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  I  believe  it  is  a  very 
valuable  one,  and  one  which  should  be 
considered. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  we  are  next  door 
neighbors  on  the  coast. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  along  the  coast, 
when  we  hear  a  hurricane  is  coming, 
hold  our  breath.  We  know  it  is  going  to 
hit  somewhere.  We  never  know,  really 
until  the  last  minute,  where  it  is  going 
to  hit. 

All  of  us  on  the  coast  certainly  have 
expressed  our  sympathy,  and  again  we 
express  our  sympathy,  to  the  gentle- 
man and  to  his  constituents. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman 
for  the  wonderful  service  he  and  his 
staff  have  perfonned  for  many  Members 
of  this  House  who  have  had  relatives 
involved,  or  inquiries  made  concerning 
the  welfare  of  people  in  the  Mississippi 
coastal  area. 

Certainly  we  have  understood  the 
problems  that  the  gentleman  and  his 
staff  have  encountered  down  there.  Yet 
his  responsiveness  has  been  tremendous, 
and  I  think  the  House  ought  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  this 
also:  When  a  hurricane  hits,  the  one 
thing  I  have  seen  and  which  the  gentle- 
man has  seen  is  that  all  other  Americans 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  area  which  has 
been  hit.  While  there  was  much  destruc- 
tion and  damsige  done  in  my  own  dis- 
trict, it  was  certainly  not  anjrthing  of 
the  magnitude  done  in  the  gentleman's 
district.  I  think  of  the  Uttle  town  of 
Bayou  la  Batre  almost  next  door  to  the 
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gentleman's  district  which  was  hard  hit 
and  had  many  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  damage.  Yet  on  the  day  after  the 
hurricane,  the  citizens  of  that  coastal 
town  loaded  five  boats  there  and  hauled 
them  over  to  Gulfport  with  food  and 
supplies  and  medicines  for  the  gentle- 
man's  constituents. 

The  city  of  MobUe,  which  suffered 
considerable  damage,  where  electricity 
was  off  for  several  days,  sent  a  stream 
of  trucks  loaded  with  supplies  to  the 
Mississippi  coast.  This  I  believe  is  indie- 
ative  of  the  whole  gulf  coast  region's 
spirit  in  working  together  as  good 
neighbors  and  good  Americans,  coming 
to  the  aid  of  those  who  suffered  such 
terrible  damage. 

I  join  the  gentleman  in  his  effort  to 
find  ways  to  assist  the  hurricane  vic- 
tims and  also  in  the  hope  that  ways  can 
be  found  to  head  off  future  disasters  of 
this  type.  Legislation  is  being  introduced 
today  and  I  am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
Clausen). 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker 
briefly  I  wish  to  relate  to  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  that  as  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican  on    the   Subcommittee   on   Flood 
Control    of    the    Committee    on   Public 
Works,  which  I  presume  will  be  han- 
dling the  disaster  relief  legislation,  that 
we  will  be  giving  you  every  considera- 
tion as  expeditiously  as  possible.  Those 
of  us  who  experienced  similar  disaster 
problems   in   California   this   past  year 
and  in  previous  years  remember  what  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  has  done  in  re- 
sponding to  requests  that  we  have  made 
of  him.  It  is  our  intention  to  fully  re- 
ciprocate now. 
Mr.  COLMER.  Thank  you  so  much. 
Mr.   Speaker,   I  say  again  that  this 
beautiful  area  with  valuable  timber  and 
other  assets  has  been  destroyed.  The  one 
thing  that  impressed  me  possibly  more 
than  anything  else,  as  I  went  back  and 
forth  by  helicopter,  by  plane,  and  later 
by  car,  wao  the  spirit  of  the  people  there 
and  their  feeling  that  they  are  going  to 
come  through.  They  are  going  to  rebuild. 
Mr.    Speaker,    your   heart    would   be 
touched  to  see  this  area  and  to  realize 
that  here  you  see  a  house  destroyed  but 
still  an  American  flag  is  stuck  up  in  the 
yard  signifying  that  they  are  going  to 
rebuild  with  courage  and  with  determi- 
nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  my  friends  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


ASSISTANCE  PROVIDED  BY  THE 
US.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE TO  SURVIVORS  OF  HURRI- 
CANE CAMILLE  IN  THE  GULF 
COAST   MISSISSIPPI   AREA 


(Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Mississippi,  whose  suffering 
and  losses  from  the  ravages  of  killer 
Hurricane  Camille  have  aroused  the 
sympathy  of  fellow  Americans  across  the 


Nation  and,  indeed,  of  peopit  m  many 
parts  of  the  world,  are  profoundly  ap- 
preciative of  the  help  in  the  form  of 
services,  food,  goods,  and  money  that 
have  poured  into  their  State  since  the 
disaster.  -* 

It  is  impossible  to  single  out  and  com- 
mend the  many  sources  of  spontaneous 
aid  that  sprang  up  around  the  country. 
However,  I  would  like  to  pay  a  special 
tribute  to  the  people  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  who  acted  with 
compassion  and  urgency  in  providing  a 
very  broad  range  of  assistance  to  those 
irapped  in  the  terror  wrought  by  the 
high  winds  and  devastating  tidal  wave. 

The  people  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  immediately  supplied  help 
ranging  from  food,  power,  and  protec- 
tion against  disease  and  insects  to  tech- 
nical help  in  salvaging  forests  and  finan- 
cial help  in  reclaiming  fields,  feeding 
herds,  and  rebuilding  farm  buildings. 
Here  is  something  of  what  they  have  al- 
ready accomplished  since  the  hurricane 
struck  on  August  17  and  18. 

Upon  realization  of  the  intensity  with 
which  Camille  had  ravaged  the  gulf 
coast.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford 
Hardin  dispatched  a  high-level  task 
force  for  an  on-the-site  inspection  of 
major  categories  of  needs  that  agencies 
of  the  USDA  could  meet.  These  were: 
First,  the  needs  of  refugees  and  storm 
stranded  residents  for  food;  second,  the 
need  to  assess  damages  to  agricultural 
lands,  animals,  crops,  and  facilities; 
third,  the  need  for  assistance  in  salvag- 
ing as  much  downed  timber  as  possible, 
to  reduce  insect  infestations  that  would 
spread  to  and  destroy  remaining  healthy 
stands,  and  the  need  to  guard  against 
the  high  risk  of  forest  fires;  and,  fourth, 
the  need  for  spraying  areas  where  large 
accumulations  of  dead  animals  and  de- 
bris could  lead  to  the  proliferation  of 
flies  and  mosquitoes,  and  the  need  to 
fight  fire  ants  which  were  spread 
throughout  the  area  by  the  storm. 

In  cooperation  with  State  and  local 
workers  the  most  urgent  requirements 
were  defined  and  appropriate  actions 
initiated  within  hours. 

Employees  of  the  Pood  and  Nutrition 
Service  throughout  the  Mississippi  area 
were  ready  even  before  Hurricane  Camille 
struck,  ready  to  move  to  hard-hit  areas 
and  immediately  assess  food  require- 
ments so  food  might  be  rushed  from 
Jackson  and  surroimding  points. 

Latest  official  figures  indicate  that  over 
3  million  pounds  of  food  from  school 
lunch  and  commodity  distribution  sup- 
plies have  been  transported  to  hurricane 
victims.  Over  2  million  pounds  has  been 
moved  into  the  State  for  further  emer- 
gency feeding  and  to  provide  reserve 
stocks  to  carry  on  the  regular  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service  programs  in  the  area. 
On  a  typical  day  recently  38,975  storm 
victims  received  food  through  USDA  for 
family  feeding  and  25,215  received  food 
from  USDA  stocks  at  mass  feeding  sta- 
tions. Thirty  USDA  nutrition  specialists 
are  working  with  local  authorities  in 
feeding  many  thousands  of  storm  victims. 

James  Farrar,  ofQcer  in  charge  of  FNS 
in  McComb,  Miss.,  rushed  to  hard-hit 
Bay  St.  Louis  to   assess  food  require- 


ments immediately  following  the  storm. 
He  called  for  and  received  foods  to  meet 
estimated  needs  in  that  community.  The 
following  day,  Farrar  found  3.000 
famUies  without  food  in  D'Ibervllle, 
across  the  bay  from  Biloxi.  He  again  got 
word  out  and  food  was  helicoptered  in 
from  Jackson. 

Hollls  Henry,  assistant  to  the  FNS 
commodity  district  supervisor,  John 
Hughes,  went  to  Gulfport  with  several 
assistants  as  soon  as  an  automobile  could 
get  through.  They  set  up  emergency  food 
distribution  operations  at  the  local  civil 
defense  headquarters.  He  and  his 
staff  began  working  around-the-clock 
throughout  the  period  of  critical  food 
emergency.  Meanwhile,  John  Hughes 
and  his  staff  were  busy  in  Jackson  coor- 
dinating the  distribution  of  emergency 
foods  throughout  strickened  areas  along 
the  coast.  These  actions  were  not  excep- 
tions but  rather  the  standard  set  by  FNS 
and  voluntary  agency  personnel  in  the 
storm-struck  areas. 

Often  the  speed  with  which  assistance 
was  provided  was  because  of  the  innova- 
tion and  sense  of  duty  of  individuals. 
Mrs.  George  Dumal  of  Gulfport  is  one 
example.  The  wife  of  an  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  employee,  she  found  that 
although  phone  lines  were  down 
throughout  the  area,  a  Federal  Tele- 
communications System  linkage  still  ex- 
isted between  her  home  and  USDA  of- 
fices outside  the  storm  damaged  area. 
Mrs.  Dumal  used  her  phone  constantly 
during  the  emergency  to  relay  informa- 
tion on  spraying  to  and  from  the  ARS 
Plant  Pest  Control  Center  at  Gulfport 
and  scientists  elsewhere.  Her  efforts 
helped  get  m-gently  needed  spraying  op- 
erations underway  quickly. 

Working  with  Gov.  John  Bell  Wil- 
liams and  State  and  Federal  public 
health  authorities,  the  USDA  deployed 
over  60  men  and  numerous  vehicles  and 
pieces  of  equipment  to  the  Mississippi 
gulf  coast.  Jeep-mounted  mist  sprayers 
are  at  v/ork  treating  the  beach  areas 
with  malathion  insecticide  to  kill  flies, 
mosquitoes,  and  other  pests  which 
spread  diseases.  Five  or  more  planes  were 
dispatched  to  make  aerial  applications 
of  the  insecticide.  At  last  count  114 
drums  of  malathion  had  been  sent  to  the 
area  from  nearby  stocks.  Applied  at  3  to 
4  oimces  per  acre,  malathion  is  safe  to 
use  and  breaks  down  rapidly  with  no 
harmful  residues. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service 
moved  to  combat  another  insect  threat, 
fire  ants.  These  ants  with  their  painful 
and  sMnetimes  debilitating  stings  were 
scattered  by  the  winds  and  waters  into 
homes  and  debris.  The  USDA  spread 
100,000  pounds  of  poison  bait  to  protect 
workers  and  refugees  from  them.  Many 
were  already  reported  bitten  by  the  fire 
ants  and  some  required  hospitalization. 
Two  commercial  planes  were  rented  by 
ARS  to  spread  the  Mirex  bait  which  was 
donated  by  the  manufacturer  as  a  service 
to  hurricane  survivors.  About  75,000 
acres  of  Hancock,  Harrison,  and  Jackson 
Counties  are  being  treated  with  the  bait. 

A  major  problem  for  farmers  in  the 
struck  areas  is  the  clearing  of  debris- 
strewn  land  and  the  building  of  new 
fences.    An    immediate    allocation    of 


$300,000  was  made  to  the  Mississippi 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion State  Committee  for  use  for  these 
purposes.  This  enables  farmers  who  must 
undertake  this  work  right  away  to  do  so. 
They  can  collect  repayment  for  80  per- 
cent of  the  work  at  a  later  date  upon 
presentation  of  expense  records.  A  farm- 
er may  count  his  own  time  as  money  in 
calculating  his  20  percent  of  the  land- 
clearing  costs. 

More  ASCS  funds  may  be  made  avail- 
able at  a  later  date  for  a  broader  range 
of  necessary  practices  and  programs. 

ASCS  also  extended  emergency  graz- 
ing privileges  on  reserve  cropland  taken 
out  of  production  in  15  Mississippi  coun- 
ties. Herd  losses  in  Mississippi  did  not 
immediately  appear  severe  except  for 
dairy  herds.  In  areas  where  power  has 
been  disrupted  for  extended  periods, 
dairymen  who  depend  on  electric  milk- 
ing equipment  may  have  to  liquidate 
their  herds.  Beef  cattle  herds  were  scat- 
tei-ed.  but  survived  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  largely  reassemble  the  herds.  Twenty- 
nine  carloads  of  feed  are  being  ware- 
housed in  Jackson  for  emergency  dis- 
tribution to  farms  in  need. 

Timber  losses  were  heavy.  The  Forest 
Service's  preliminary  survey  indicated 
that  between  a  million  and  a  quarter  and 
a  million  and  a  half  acres  of  trees  were 
damaged  in  Mississippi.  Loss  estimates 
in  terms  of  board  feet  are  not  firm  yet. 

Representatives  of  the  lumber  industry 
traveled  with  Secretary  Hardin's  task 
force  to  Mississippi  to  consider  means  of 
timber  salvage.  Local  lumber  officials 
joined  the  Secretary's  group  for  on-site 
inspections  and  to  plan  a  course  of  ac- 
tion. The  Governor's  appointment  of  a 
State  timber  salvage  committee  grew  out 
of  recommendations  made  to  him  by  the 
USDA  task  force. 

The  Forest  Service  is  working  with  the 
State  forester  and  pulpwood  and  J  umber 
industry  representatives  to  plan  the  best 
salvaging  of  the  damaged  stands  possi- 
ble; to  control  insect  infestations  in 
downed  timber  which  would  spread  to 
healthy  trees  causing  extensive  timber 
losses;  and  to  minimize  the  increasing 
forest  fire  hazard. 

Thirty-three  Mississippi  counties  have 
been  designated  eUgible  for  Farmers 
Home  Admnistration  emergency  loans  to 
restore  farm  operations.  Farmers  unable 
to  secure  other  credit  for  restoring  equip- 
ment, livestock,  and  crops  wiped  out  by 
the  storm  are  eligible  for  Farmers  Home 
Administration  emergency  loans  at  3 
percent  interest.  An  estimated  366  farm 
buildings  were  destroyed  in  Mississippi 
and  another  400  sustained  major  dam- 
ages. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion made  $2.3  million  in  emergency 
loan  funds  immediately  available  to  four 
cooperative  rural  electric  systems  to 
speed  temporary  power  to  their  service 
areas  blacked  out  by  the  storm.  Another 
$6.3  million  in  REA  loans  has  been  ap- 
proved to  enable  three  of  these  coopera- 
tives to  install  permanent  lines  and 
equipment  to  replace  those  destroyed  by 
Caniille. 

Temporary  electric  service  to  most  of 
the  consumers  is  now  restored  thanks 
to  round-the-clock  efforts  of  the  cooper- 
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atlves'  crew  s  with  help  from  neighboring 
areas  and  States. 

And  so  within  this  relatively  short  time 
since  the  awesome  force  of  Camille  ripped 
through  tht  Mississippi  gulf  coast,  we 
have  seen  this  much  know-how  and  ma- 
terial and  spirit  miostered  by  just  one 
of  the  maiiy  departments  of  Federal 
Government  involved  in  this  effort.  It 
is  very  satisfying  to  me  to  know  that 
Government  can  respond  so  well  and  so 
quickly  and  in  such  a  humanitarian  way 
when  the  petople  need  help.  This  is  public 
service  as  itj  should  be,  public  service  at 
its  best.        j 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to  this  point  con- 
fined my  reftiarks  to  the  assistance,  aid. 
Interests,  and  activity  of  those  associated 
with  our  gr^at  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  have  done  this  because  it  is  this 
Department]  with  which  I,  because  of 
my  committee  assignment,  am  more 
closely  associated  and  to  which  I  made  a 
special  appefcl  for  assistance.  Especially 
do  I  wish  to  express  a  word  of  thanks  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  for  their 
_  conyaassion  and  assistance.  Many  in 
-othtt.  departments  and  agencies,  as  well 
as  public  ofHcials.  individuals,  and  celeb- 
rities, such  a|s  the  great  Bob  Hope,  from 
every  section  of  the  country  have  been 
wonderful  ih  coming  to  the  aid  of 
stricken  Mis^issippians. 

Were  I  to  make  an  effort  to  refer  to 
each  and  alll  of  them,  many  would  un- 
doubtedly b^  omitted.  So.  on  behalf  of 
the  people  oti  my  State  I  express  thanks 
to  each  and  aU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  assistance  will  be 
needed  which  will  require  special  legis- 
lation. Such  4111  be  promptly  introduced. 
I,  therefore,  !wish  to  join  with  my  col- 
league, the  ilentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  CoLMER*.  who  has  just  addressed 
you,  in  urging  that  the  legislation  have 
the  early  consideration  of  this  great 
House  of  Representatives. 


without  consulting.  A  new  day  has  come, 
In  which  we  recognize  that  piutnershlp  la 
a  two-way  street  and  U  the  partnership  Is 
to  thrive,  that  street  has  to  be  traveled 
both  ways. 


EXCERPTS 
NIXON'S 
GOVERNOfeS 


FROM         PRESIDENT 
SPEECH    AT    NATIONAL 
■  CONFERENCE 


<Mr.  GER^lLD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  pjrmission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  ir  inute.  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  GERAID  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  those  of  is  who  believe  that  Wash- 
ington is  neitier  the  font  of  aU  knowl- 
edge nor  the  source  of  all  wisdom,  the 
new  federalisn  of  President  Nixon  is  re- 
freshing indeed. 

In  a  speech  Monday  night  to  the  Na- 
tional Govern )rs'  Conference  the  Presi- 
dent pledged  that  Washington  will  re- 
frain from  telling  States  and  localities 
how  to  conduct  their  affairs  and  will  seek 
to  transfer  ever  greater  responsibihties 
to  the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  recognize  that  the  ac- 
crual of  powet-  to  the  Federal  Govem- 
a  gradual  thing  and  that 
such  power  camot  all  at  once  be  turned 
back  to  the  St  ites  and  the  local  govern- 
ments. 

But  today,  a  t  least,  we  see  a  beginning 
in  that  directii)n,  for,  in  the  President's 


own  words : 

Waahlngton   Wui   no   longer   try   to   go   It 
alone.    Washing  ;an   will    no    longer   dictate 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  of 
yesterday  carried  pertinent  excerpts  of 
the  President's  speech.  I  insert  these  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Excerpts    Prom    Prisiiwnt    Niton's    3pek:h 
AT  National  OorsRNORS  Confehenck 

Colorado  Sprinos,  September  1. — Following 
are  excerpts  from  the  address  by  President 
Nixon  tonight  at  the  National  Governors 
conference : 

The  central  race  In  the  world  today  is 
neither  an  arms  race  nor  a  space  race.  It  Is 
the  race  between  man  and  change.  The 
central  question  Is  whether  we  are  to  be 
the  ma«ter  of  events  or  the  pawn  of  event*. 

If  we  are  to  win  this  race,  then  our  first 
need  is  to  make  government  Itself  governable. 

When  the  new  Administration  took  ofBce 
last  January,  we  confronted  a  set  of  hard 
and  unpleasant  facte. 

I  cite  thece  not  In  a  partisan  way;  they  are 
noit  the  fault  of  any  one  Administration  or 
any  one  party.  Rather,  they  are  part  of  our 
common  experience  as  a  people,  the  result 
of  an  accumulating  failure  of  government 
over  the  years  to  come  to  grips  with  a  future 
that  soon  overtook  It. 

We  confronted  a  legacy  of  Federal  deficits 
that  has  added  $58-bUllon  to  the  burden  of 
public  debt  In  the  paat  10  years. 

We  confronted  an  Inflationary  spiral  that 
had  gone  out  of  control,  that  has  raised 
consumer  prtcee  18  per  cent  In  the  last  five 
years.  26  per  cent  In  the  last  10  years,  and 
that  threatened  to  destroy  the  dollar  unices 
we  acted  promptly  and  forcibly  to  curb  it. 

A    FISCAL.   VISE 

We  confronted  the  fact  that  state  and  local 
governments  were  being  cniahed  In  a  fiscal 
vise,  squeezed  by  rising  costs,  rising  demands 
for  servlcee  and  exhaustion  of  revenue 
sources. 

We  confronted  the  fact  that  In  the  part 
five  years  the  Federal  Government  alone 
spent  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  trillion  dol- 
lars on  social  programs — more  than  »250- 
bUUon.  Yet  far  from  solving  our  problems 
these  expenditures  had  reaped  a  harvest  of 
dissatisfaction,  frustration  and  bitter  divi- 
sion. 

Never  In  human  history  has  so  much  been 
spent  by  so  many  for  such  a  negative  result 
The  cost  of  the  lesson  has  been  high,  but  we 
have  learned  that  it  is  not  only  what  we 
spend  that  matters;  It  U  the  way  we  spend  It 

Beyond  this,  we  confronted  a  oollapee  of 
confidence  In  government  Itself,  a  mounting 
distrust  of  all  authority  that  stemmed  In 
large  measure  from  the  Increasing  Inability 
of  government  to  deUver  its  servlcee  or  to 
keep  Its  promises. 

As  Prof.  Peter  Drucker  has  written.  "There 
U  mounting  evidence  that  government  Is  btg 
rather  than  strong;  that  It  is  fat  and  flabjy 
rather  than  powerful;  that  It  costs  a  great 
deal  but  does  not  achieve  much. 

"There  is  mounting  evidence  also  that  the 
citizen  less  and  less  believes  In  government 
and  is  increasingly  disenchanted  with  It  In- 
deed, government  is  sick— and  Just  at  the 
time  when  we  need  a  strong,  healthy  and 
vigorous  government." 

The  problem  has  not  been  a  lack  of  good 
Intentions  and  not  merely  a  lack  of  money. 
Methods  Inherited  from  the  thirties  proved 
out  of  date  in  the  sixties;  structures  put  to- 
gether in  the  thirties  broke  down  under  the 
load  of  the  sixties. 

GOVERNMENT  tTKRESPONSIVE 

Overly  centralized,  overbureaucratized,  the 
Federal  Government  became  unresponsive  as 
well  as  Inefficient. 

In  the  space  of  only  10  years,  state  and 
local  expenditures  rose  by  two  and  a  half 
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times— from   H4-bllllon    in    1968    to   $1(m. 
billion  m  1968. 

States  alone  have  had  to  seek  more  than 
200  tax  rate  Increases  In  the  past  eight  year* 
We  have  to  devise  a  new  way  to  make  our 
revenue  system  meet  the  needs  of  th« 
seventies — to  put  the  money  where  the  prob- 
lems  are  and  to  get  a  dollars  worth  of  return 
for  a  dollar  spent. 

Our  new  strategy  for  the  seventies  beglm 
with  the  reform  of  the  Government: 
Overhauling  Its  structure. 
Priming    out    those    programs    that  ha»« 
failed  or  that  have  outlived  their  Ume. 

Ensuring  that  Its  delivery  systems  actually 
deliver  the  Intended  service  to  the  Intended 
beneficiaries. 

Gearing  Its  programs  to  the  concept  of 
social  Investment. 

Focusing  Its  activities  not  only  on  to- 
morrow, but  on  the  day  after  tomorrow. 

This  must  be  a  cooperative  ventiire  among 
governments  at  all  levels,  because  It  centers 
on  what  I  have  called  the  "new  federalism"— 
In  which  fwwer,  funds  and  authority  are 
channeled  Increasingly  to  those  government* 
closest  to  the  people. 

The  essence  of  the  new  federalism  is  to 
help  regain  control  of  our  national  destiny 
by  returning  a  greater  share  of  control  to 
state  and  local  authorities. 

This  m  turn  requires  constant  attention  to 
raising  the  quality  of  government  at  all  levels. 
The  new  strategy  for  the  seventies  also  re- 
quires a  strategy  for  peace — and  I  pledge  to 
you  tonight  that  we  will  have  an  effective 
strategy  for  peace. 

This  means  maintaining  defense  forces 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  peace — while  not 
allowing  wasteftU  expenditures  to  drain 
away  resources  we  need  for  progress. 

It  means  limiting  our  commitments  abroad 
to  those  we  can  prudently  and  realistically 
keep.  It  means  helping  other  free  nations 
maintain  their  own  security  but  not  rushing 
in  to  do  for  them  what  they  can  and  should 
do  for  themselves. 

It  does  not  mean  laying  down  our  leader- 
ship. It  does  not  mean  abandoning  our  allies. 
It  does  mean  forging  a  new  structure  of 
world  stability  In  which  the  bvu-dens  as  well 
as  the  benefits  are  fairly  shared — a  structure 
that  does  not  rely  on  the  strength  of  one 
nation  but  that  draws  strength  from  all 
nations. 

An  effective  strategy  for  peace  makes  pos- 
sible an  effective  strategy  for  meeting  our 
domestic  needs.  To  place  this  new  domestic 
strategy  In  concrete  terms,  let  me  cite  a  few 
examples  of  changes  we  in  the  new  Admin- 
istration have  made  or  proposed  since  taking 
office. 

We  have  proposed  the  first  major  reform 
of  welfare  In  the  history  of  welfare.  .  .  . 

We  have  proposed  the  first  major  restruc- 
turing of  food  programs  for  the  needy  In  the 
history  of  the  food  programs.  .  .  . 

We  have  declared  the  first  five  years  of  a 
child's  life  to  be  a  period  of  special  and  spe- 
cific Federal  concern. . . . 

We  have  proposed  the  first  major  reform 
of  the  Income  tax  system  in  nearly  two  dec- 
ades, to  remove  millions  of  the  poor  from  the 
tax  rolls  entirely,  to  close  loopholes  that  have 
allowed  many  of  the  rich  to  escape  taxation 
and  to  make  the  entire  structure  more  bal- 
anced and  more  equitable. 

We  have  proposed  the  most  fundamental 
reform  of  the  unemployment  insurance  sys- 
tem in  the  history  of  unemplojrment  insur- 
ance. 

We  have  proposed  the  first  reform  In  the 
fiscal  structure  of  federalism  since  the  nine- 
teen thirties.  In  proposing  to  begin  the  shar- 
ing of  Federal  tax  revenues  with  the  states— 
to  be  spent  as  the  states  see  fit — we  are 
putting  our  money  where  our  principles  are. 

We  have  proposed,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, a  comprehensive  and  effective  delega- 
tion of  Federal  programs  to  state  and  local 
management. 
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TWO    COTTNCILS   CBXATSD 

We  have  begiin  the  first  over-aU  reform  of 
tue  organization  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
jince  the  Hoover  Commission 

For  the  first  time,  machinery  has  been 
created  to  raise  the  problems  of  the  cltlea 
»nd  the  problems  of  the  environment  to  the 
level  of  formal,  interdepartmental,  Cabinet- 
level  concern  with  the  creation  of  the  Urban 
Affairs  Cotmcll  and  the  CouncU  on  Environ- 
mental QuaUty. 

There  Is  another  reform  I  have  asked  and 
to  which  I  attach  special  priority  as  a  matter 
of  high  principle :  reform  of  the  draft. 

tJntll  peacetime  conditions  make  a  shift  to 
m  all-volvmteer  armed  force  possible — while 
the  draft  remains  necessary — It  Is  imperative 
that  we  make  It  as  nearly  fair  as  possible, 
and  that  we  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  \ui- 
neoessarily  long  period  of  uncertainty  that 
now  hangs  over  the  lives  of  millions  of  our 
young  people.  .  .  . 

If  we  are  to  make  our  choices  effective,  we 
need  the  machinery  to  translate  wish  Into 
reality.  .  .  . 

It  already  Is  painfully  clear  that  many 
hard  chodces  will  have  to  be  made.  Dreams  of 
unlimited  billions  of  dollars  being  released 
once  the  war  In  Vietnam  ends  are  just  that — 
dreams.  True,  there  wUl  be  additional 
money — but  the  claims  on  It  already  are 
enormous.  There  should  be  no  Illusion  that 
what  some  call  the  "peace  and  growth  divi- 
dend" will  automatically  solve  our  national 
problems  or  release  us  from  the  need  to 
establish  priorities.  .  .  . 

In  order  to  find  the  money  for  new  pro- 
grams, we  will  have  to  trim  It  out  of  old  ones. 

won't     go     it     ALONE 

One  of  the  key  points  I  want  to  make  to- 
night Is  .  .  .  Washington  will  no  longer  try 
to  go  it  alone:  Washington  will  no  longer  dic- 
tate without  consulting. 

This  poses  a  new  challenge  to  the  states — 
not  only  to  administer  programs,  but  to  de- 
vise programs:  not  only  to  employ  resources, 
but  to  choose  the  things  for  which  they 
should  be  employed.   .   .   . 

The  new  federalism  also  recognizes  the  role 
of  people — of  individuals  doing,  caring, 
sharing. 

As  only  one  dimension  of  the  new  tasks  we 
face,  the  best  estimates  are  that  America's 
population  will  Increase  by  100  million  be- 
tween now  and  the  year  2000. 

That  means  that  thirty  years  from  now. 
there  will  be  half  again  as  many  people  as 
there  are  today.  It  means  that  In  this  short 
sp.in  of  time  we  have  to  build  the  equivalent 
of  50  cities  the  size  of  Philadelphia. 

Or.  to  pvit  It  another  way.  the  Committee 
on  Urban  Growth  Policy  recommended  that 
we  should  begin  planning  now  for  100  new 
cities  averaging  100,000  In  population,  and  10 
new  cities  averaging  a  million  each.  Yet  even 
If  we  did  this.  It  would  accommodate  only 
20  percent  of  the  added  population  we  have 
to  plan  for  by  the  year  2000. 


THE  POSTAL  SERVICE  ACT  OP  1969 


(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
very  careful  consideration  and  study  of 
the  postal  reform  recommendations  sent 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President  in  May 
of  this  year,  I  would  like  to  give  my  full 
endorsement  of  these  much-needed  pro- 
posals by  cosponsoring  today  the  Postal 
Service  Act  of  1969. 

There  is  certainly  no  question  in  the 
minds  of  most  American  citizens  that 
major  reforms  in  the  U.S.  postal  system 
are  critically  needed.  The  Post  OflBce  De- 


partment is  operating  In  most  Instances 
with  antiquated  equipment  and  under 
the  direction  of  management  which  has 
no  real  authority  to  manage.  Its  em- 
ployees are  frustrated  in  their  efforts  to- 
ward advancement  and  lack  the  essen- 
tial right  to  bargain  collectively  with 
their  employer.  The  Department  is  los- 
ing a  billion  dollars  a  year  and  as  mall 
volume  continues  to  skyrocket,  this  def- 
icit will  rise  accordingly.  The  American 
citizen  bears  the  ultimate  burden  of 
these  weaknesses  through  taxes  to  un- 
derwrite the  postal  deficit,  as  weU  as 
through  less  than  adequate  postal 
service 

The  provisions  of  the  Postal  Service 
Act  represent  not  only  the  best  judgment 
of  the  President  and  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral on  this  problem,  but  are  the  result 
of  extensive  study  by  the  Presidentially 
appointed     Kappel     Commission.     This 
Commission,  under  the  direction  of  Fred- 
erick R.  Kappel,  came  to  the  general 
conclusion  that  the  U.S.  Post  Office  De- 
partment is  being  rim  in  contradiction 
to  most  of  the  basic  principles  of  modem 
management.  Its  comprehensive  report 
presented  two  primary  recommendations, 
now  included  in  the  Postal  Service  Act: 
First,  improve  the  management  structm-e 
of  the  Post  Office  by  making  it  a  separate 
Government-owned    corporation    along 
the  lines  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. Second,  give  the  corporation  real  au- 
thority to  manage  its  own  operations, 
through  such  means  as  the  borrowing  of 
funds,  the  setting  of  postal  rates,  enter- 
ing into  contracts,  and  establishing  its 
own  personnel  policies  on  the  basis  of 
merit. 

The  Postal  Service  Act  of  1969  would 
implement  these  recommendations  by 
taking  the  head  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment out  of  the  President  s  Cabinet 
and  establishing  a  Government -owned 
postal  system  to  be  known  as  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service.  The  Postal  Service  would 
be  run  by  a  nine-man  board  of  directors 
selected  without  regard  to  politics.  Seven 
of  the  directors  would  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  subject  to  Senate  confir- 
mation. The  remaining  two,  a  full-time 
chief  executive  officer  and  a  chief  operat- 
ing officer,  would  be  selected  by  the  seven 
directors. 

The  Postal  Service  would  have  essen- 
tial control  over  its  own  operations  in  a 
manner  similar  to  such  other  Govern- 
ment corporations  as  the  TVA.  It  would 
have  the  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to 
adopt  bylaws  and  regulations,  to  keep  its 
own  accounts,  and  to  issue  bonds  as  a 
means  of  raising  funds  for  expansion  and 
modernization  of  postal  facilities.  In  this 
way,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Postal  Service 
will  become  entirely  self-supporting 
within  5  years  of  the  commencement  of 
operations. 

The  law,  however,  would  not  take  con- 
trol of  the  mail  service  out  of  the  hands 
of  Congress,  which  would  retain  broad 
powers  of  direction  and  veto.  The  Postal 
Service  would  be  required  to  submit  reg- 
ular reports  to  the  Congress  and  any 
provision  of  the  Postal  Service  Act  could 
be  changed  or  eliminated  by  law  at  any 
time.  The  Congress  would,  furthermore, 
have  review  and  veto  power  over  all 
postage  rate  changes  recommended  by 
the  Service. 


Finally,  while  my  own  initial  reserva- 
tions about  this  proposed  system  have 
centered  primarily  around  its  effect  ufwn 
postal  employees,  I  am  now  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  Postal  Service  Act  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  postal  workers  as 
well  as  being  otherwise  in  the  public  in- 
terest. Among  other  things,  the  act  pro- 
vides for  collective  bargaining  of  em- 
ployees within  the  system.  All  postal  em- 
ployees would  be  given  the  right  by  law 
to  negotiate  directly  with  management 
over  wages  and  working  conditions.  All 
present  workers,  furthermore,  would  be 
transferred  into  a  new  postal  career  serv- 
ice with  full  retention  of  their  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  benefits  enjoyed  under 
existing  law.  Employees  are  also  guar- 
anteed benefits  at  least  equal  to  existing 
benefits  of  Federal  employees  with  re- 
spect to  workmen's  compensation,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  life  insurance, 
health  Insurance,  and  retirement. 

I  would  sincerely  like  to  urge  all  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  give  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Postal  Service  Act  their 
most  careful  study  and  sympathetic 
consideration. 


CONGRESSMEN  URGE  OPEN  TRIAL 
IN  SMOG  CONTROL  ANTITRUST 
CASE 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  futUe  to  try  to  compromise 
the  quality  of  our  environment.  Yet, 
that  is  just  what  will  happen  if  the  Jus- 
tice Department  is  pressured  into  allow- 
ing a  consent  decree  to  be  issued  in  the 
pending  antitrust  suit  against  automo- 
bile manufacturers  who  are  charged 
with  conspiring  to  prevent  speedy  devel- 
opment and  installation  of  antismog 
devices. 

Today,  I  have  joined  with  18  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  in  sending  to  Attor- 
ney General  Mitchell  a  letter  requesting 
that  an  open  trial  be  held  in  this  vital 
case.  Pretrial  discussions  have  been 
underway  for  some  time,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible a  decision  on  whether  to  hold  a 
trial  or  go  to  decree  might  be  made  any 

day  now.  ,.  ^  ^    ^v. 

Intense  lobbying  being  appUed  by  the 
Washington  counsel  for  the  Automobile 
Manufacturers  Association — AMA  is  one 
of  the  defendants  along  with  the  four 
major  car  makers — aims  to  have  the 
Justice  Department  agree  to  a  nolo  con- 
tendere plea,  and  then  have  the  Depart- 
ment put  out  a  consent  decree.  Such  a 
consent  judgment  admits  no  Uability  for 
the  alleged  charges,  and  so  it  becomes 
nothing  more  than  a  slight  tap  on  the 
wrist  for  the  manufacturers. 

We  believe  this  case  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  suits  ever  instituted  by  the  Justice 
Department,  and  we  see  it  representing  a 
major  forward  step  in  the  campaign  for 
effective  air  pollution  abatement.  It  must 
not  be  nullified  or  circumvented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Record  copies  of 
the  letters— my  initial  letter  sent  last 
week,  and  the  letter  signed  by  my  18 
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colleagues-  -which  were  sent  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department: 

]  lousE  or  Representatives. 
Woihington,  DC,  August  29. 1989. 
Hon.  John  N  .  Mitchkll, 
Attorney  Geiieral  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  Okneral:  Over  the 
laat  twenty  rears,  Southern  California  resi- 
dents have  l>een  subjected  to  ever-Increas- 
ing amounts  lof  air  pollutants  at  a  rat«  which 
seriously  threatens  both  human  health  and 
the  complete  delicate  ecology  of  the  area. 
Although  vlgjorous  efforts  by  stete,  local  and 
Federal  officials  have  succeeded  In  reduc- 
ing many  of]  the  major  polluting  factors,  a 
prime  cause  jof  this  air  pollution  continues 
to  be  motor  Vehicle  exhaust  emissions. 

As  the  piJDblem  grew  mare  dangeroxis, 
numerous  government  officials  at  all  levels 
pressed  autobioblle  manufacturers  to  de- 
velop and  pioduce  effective  anti-smog  en- 
gines and  control  devices.  But,  generally, 
response  fron^  manufacturers  has  been  dis- 
appointing, tti  a  letter  to  President  John- 
son, Los  Anjeles  Coimtv  Supervisor  Ken- 
neth Hahn  nated  in  1965  that  "Now,  after 
twelve  years  Df  correspondence  ...  I  have 
found  out  that  you  cannot  'cooperate"  or  urge 
them  'voluntarily'  to  do  the  Job." 

"rtie  Justice  Department's  anti-trust  suit 
noT#  t>endlng  against  the  manufacturers 
and  the  Automobile  Manufactiu-ers  Associa- 
tion represents  a  crucial  forward  step  In  the 
drive  for  effe<  tlve  air  pollution  abatement 
The  cost  to  tlie  American  public— In  terms 

of  111  health    and   environmental  damage 

resulting  from  the  alleged  collusion  has  been 
huge. 

It  Is  my  inderstandlng  that  pre-trial 
negotiations  iire  now  underway  between 
Justice  Depart  Ment  and  the  defendants  and 
that  chances  i  re  good  that  a  consent  Judg- 
ment may  be  cached  in  this  case  and  that 
there  would  t  len  be  no  open  trial 

I  believe  th  it  the  overriding  significance 
of  this  case  i  lakes  it  Imperative  that  an 
open  trial  be  Held,  and  I  urge  you  to  push 
for  such  a  trii  1.  The  alleged  actions  of  the 
defendants  are -if  true— reprehensible,  and 
full  and  complete  public  knowledge  of  them 
should  be  brought  before  the  public  I  do 
not  feel  that  ;he  public  Interest  Is  served 
in  this  case  by  closed-door  negotiations 

I  am  also  wo  Tied  that  a  plea  of  nolo  con- 
tendere and  u  consent  Judgment  would 
leave  many  mu  alclpalltles  and  other  govern- 
ment units  wlo  are  closely  following  this 
case  Without  sufficient  legal  grounds  to  in- 
stitute damage  suits. 

In  addition,  the  case  offers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rule  on  some  important  prece- 
dents. The  queiitlon  of  Joint  responses  by  a 
manufacturers  association  plays  a  key  role 
in  this  case,  and  the  Justice  Department's 
prayer  is  potei  tially  a  landmark  position 
Another  area  i  i  that  of  product  fixing  to 
Umlt  competitl  >n.  and  I  would   hope  that 

in  nL"  f""^^  ""'  '""^  '^^  *^  brought  to  bear 
In  order  to  dete>  this  sort  of  collusion 

I  fully  bellev(    that  this  case  may  be  one 

Of  the  most   VI  al  suits  ever  instituted   by 

to  Vn'^.n''^  ^P'  '■*'°^°^'  ^''^  "gain  I  urge  you 
to  do  all  you  cjn  to  hold  an  open  trial 
Sincerely. 

George  E.  Brown.  Jr.. 

Member  of  Congress. 


Hous  E 
'ngt(n 


Washi 
Hon.  John  N 
Department  of 
Washington.  D. 

De.mi  Mr. 
dlcate  our 
disquieting  ..^. 
Justice  Is  about 
most  Important 
health  and 
We  are  aware  of 


conc<  rn 
repo  ts 


welftre 


Mi  rcHELx 
J  ustice. 


MrrcHELi, 


OF  Representatives, 

.  D.C.,  September  2, 1969. 


We  are  writing  to  In- 
over  the  persistent  and 
that  the  Department  of 
to  compromise  one  of  the 
mtitrust  cases  affecting  the 
sre  of  the  American  people, 
•he  closed-door  negotiations 


now  taking  place  between  the  automobile  in- 
dustry's lobbylBU  and  the  Department,  nego- 
tlatlona  which  may  lead  to  a  consent  decree 
in  the  Departments  case  against  the  Auto- 
mobUe  Manufacturers  AssocUtlon  (AMA), 
General  Motors,  Ford,  Chrysler  and  American 
Motors. 

Earlier  this  year,  your  predecessors  in  the 
Department  resisted  extraordinary  industry 
pressures  and  filed  a  civil  complaint  against 
the  defendants— (although  the  Department 
did  decline  to  ask  for  a  criminal  indictment, 
as  iU  Investigating- attorney  had  requested).' 
The  complaint  alleges  generally  that  the  au- 
tomobile companies,  operating  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  AMA,  Joined  together,  through 
the  device  of  a  croee-Ucenslng  agreements 
to  suppress  research,  development  and  appli- 
cation of  pollution  control  devices.  The  more 
Important  allegations  charge  that  the  com- 
panies agreed   to  pursue  research,  develop- 
ment, manufacture  and  installation  of  pol- 
lution control  devices  on  a  non-compeUtlve 
basis,  that  they  agreed  to  seek  Joint  appraisal 
of  patents  submitted  by  persons  not  a  party 
to  the  cross-licensing  agreement,  and   that 
they  agreed  on  at  least  three  occasions— in 
1961.  1962.  and  1964— to  attempt  to  delay  In- 
stallation of  motor  vehicle  air  pollution  con- 
trol equipment. 

These  allegations,  if  proved  true,  mean 
that  the  defendants  bear  responsibility  for  a 
great  share  of  the  Injury  to  human  health 
and  the  many  millions  of  dollars  In  economic 
Injury  resulting  from  automobile  pollution 
If  these  charges  are  true,  the  American  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  be  fully  Informed  of  this 
outrageous  corporate  callousness  by  a  full 
and  open  trial  of  the  issues  involved  We 
fear,  however,  that  the  American  people  will 
be  denied  their  right  to  know  the  full  story 
We  fear  that  the  entire  incident  will  be  cov- 
ered over  By  a  legal  deal  arranged  between 
the  Department  and  the  AMA's  Washington 
counsel.  " 

The  representations  made  to  your  Depart- 
ment by  this  law  firm  do  not  include  we  are 
sure,  the  following  information: 

That  the  automobUe  is  responsible  for 
dumping  more  than  90  mllUon  tons  of  pollu- 
tants into  the  atmosphere  each  year  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  any  other  slnele 
polluter. 

That  the  automobile  accounts  for  91%  of 
all  carbon  monoxide,  63%  of  the  unburned 
hydrocarbons  and  48%  of  the  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen emitted  from  all  sources. 

That  doctors,  in  a  single  year,  advised  10  - 
000  people  to  move  away  from  Loe  Angeles 
because  of  the  harmful  effects  of  air  pollu- 
tion. (Automobile  polluUon  represents  85% 
of  the  contaminants  emitted  into  the  am- 
bient air  of  Loe  Angeles  dally) . 

That  air  pollution— of  which  motor  vehi- 
cles account  for  approximately  50%  nation- 
ally—contains serious  toxic  substances  as- 
sociated with  higher  rates  of  illness  and  mor- 
tality from  emphysema,  lung  cancer,  chronic 
bronchitis  and  heart  diseases. 

Professor  Barry  Commoner,  leading  au- 
thority on  pollution,  said  Just  last  week: 

"Once  the  automobile  Is  aUowed  out  of 
the  factory  and  transformed.  It  then  -reveals 
itself  as  an  agent  which  has  rendered  urban 
air  carcinogenic,  burdened  human  bodies 
with  nearly  toxic  levels  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  lead,  embedded  pathogenic  particles  of 
asbestos  in  human  lungs,  and  contributed 
significantly  to  the  poUutlon  of  surface  wa- 
ters." 

The  time  remaining  for  us  to  return  our 
environment  to  a  Uvable  state  is  short,  and 
If  the  allegations  contained  in  the  Depart- 
ment's complaint  are  proved  true,  the  auto- 
mobile companies  have  deliberately  and  cyni- 
cally wasted  fifteen  precious  years.  The  Los 
Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors  has 
charged  that  if  the  automobile  companies 
had  sincerely  devoted  their  energies  to  the 
air  polluUon  problem  In  California  during 
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the  years  1963-1966,  "air  pollution  from  auto- 

S°^9M  ''°"'**  *""*  '^"^  "^  "*  ^  P'°'''"° 
If  the  defendants  In  this  case  are  Indeed 
culpable,  a  consent  decree  of  almost  any  IcIm 
would  undermine  the  penalties  of  the  anti 
trust  laws  designed  to  deter  future  adven- 
tures into  collusion.  There  would  be  no  pub 
lie  acknowledgement  by  a  public-relations 
conscious  Industry  of  Its  responsibility  for 
the  appallingly  slow  progress  in  air  poUu. 
tlon  control.  Furthermore,  a  consent  decree 
would  raise  formidable  barriers  to  the  nianv 
treble  damage  suits  which  could  be  founded 
on  an  open  trial  and  full  public  record  of  th» 
defendants'  activities. 

Many  municipalities  are  closely  foUowinK 
this  case  with  a  view  toward  bringing  follow! 
up  actions  for  polluUon  damage  to  health 
property  and  local  economies,  much  in  ihe 
same    way    that    states    and    municipalities 
brought  follow-up  suits  In  the  Library  Book 
Cases.  Then  also,  there  are  a  number  of  busi- 
nessmen  who  Invested  large  sums  in  pollu- 
tion-control research,  many  of  whom  claim 
that  they  were  Injured  by  the  AMA  agree- 
ment. Furthermore.  It  Is  conceivable  that  this 
would  open  up  a  new  area  for  class  actions 
to  be  brought  on  behalf  of  thousands  of  pao- 
ple.  But  a  consent  decree  might  mean  that 
the    thousands    of    pages    of    evidence— col- 
lected by  federal  InvesUgators  over  the  course 
of  a  two-year  study  at  a  cost  of  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars— would  be  left  to  collect  dust 
In  the  Department's  files,  forever  lost  to  pri- 
vate litigants.  This,  of  course,  is  what  the 
auto  Industry  wants.  We  hope  that  the  De- 
partment does  not  become  an  accomplice  in 
the  Industry's  attempt  to  avoid  redressing 
the  injuries  which  It  may  have  caused. 

In  addition,  a  consent  decree  would  mean 
that  the  Department  is  surrendering  a  unique 
opportunity  in  a  particularly  strong  case  to 
have  the  courts  rule  on  important  landmark 
legal  questions.  For  one.  the  Departments 
complaint    requests   that    the    AMA    be   re- 
strained from  making  joint  responses  to  gov- 
ernment regulatory  agencies  with  regard  to 
Information  concerning  air  pollution  control 
technology.  Should  the  Department  prevail 
on  this  question  in  court.  It  would  do  much 
to    make    public    any    diversity    of    opinion 
which  may  exist  among  automobile  manu- 
facturers in  the  field  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol. In  addition,  the  Department  would  have 
a  new  weapon  in  Its  arsenal  to  loosen  the 
death-grip    which    many   trade   associations 
hold  over  weaker  members.  Secondly,  there 
Is  the  important  Issue  of  "product  fixing", 
the   Joining   together   of   manufacturers  to 
limit  competition  for  product  quality.  Until 
recently,  the  main  thrust  of  antitrust  law  en- 
forcement has  generally  been  limited  to  price 
fixing  and  a  ruling  on  product  fixing  might 
deter  a  practice  which  all  too  common  in 
many  American  industries. 

If  the  defendants  have  broken  the  anti- 
trust laws,  and  are  responsible  for  the  ad- 
verse health  and  economic  effects  of  auto- 
motive pollution,   then   they   must  be  pre- 
pared to  have  the  law  applied  with  its  full 
force.  The  Administration  promised  to  see 
that   the  rights  of  victims   would   be  pro- 
tected along  with  the  rights  of  law-violators. 
In  this  situation,  an  open  public  trial  would 
help  show  that  this  Administration  considers 
corporate  lawlessness  on  no  different  footing 
than  any  other  violation  of  law. 
Sincerely. 
John  A.  Blatnik,   George  Brown,  Phil- 
lip Bttrton,  Shirley  Chisholm,  John 
Conyers,  Jr.,  Bob  Eckhardt.  Don  Ed- 
wards,   Leonard    Parbstein,    Donald 
Fraser,  Andrew  Jacobs,  Joseph  Karth. 
Edward    Koch,    Allard    Lowenstein, 
Richard    Ottinger,    Bertram    Podell, 
Benjamin  Rosenthal,  Edward  Rovbal, 
Robert  Tiernan,  Charles  Wilson. 


Next,  and  because  it  is  such  an  im- 
portant suit,  I  shall  insert  a  copy  of  the 
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Justice  Department's  complaint  against 

the  manufacturers: 

lUS  District  Court,  Central  DUtrtct  of 
California.  ClvU  No.  69-75-JWC,  Piled 
January  10,  1969) 

DNirED  States  of  America.  Plaintiff,  v. 
automobile  manufactureas  association, 
Inc.;  General  Motors  Corporation;  Pobd 
Motor  Company:   Chrysler  Corporation; 

AND     AMERICAN     MOTORS     CORPORATION.     DE- 
fendants 

complaint 

The  United  States  of  America,  plaintiff,  by 
Its  attorneys,  acting  under  the  direction  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
brings  this  civil  action  against  the  defendants 
named  herein,  and  complains  and  aUeges  as 
follows : 

I 

Jurisdtctton  and  venue 

1  This  complaint  is  filed  and  these  pro- 
ceedings are  instituted  under  Section  4  of 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1890,  as 
Mnended  (15  U.S.C.  §4),  commonly  known 
as  the  Sherman  Act,  in  order  to  prevent  and 
restrain  continuing  violation  by  the  defend- 
ants, as  hereinafter  alleged,  of  Section  1  of 
the  Sherman  Act. 

2  Each  of  the  corporate  defendants  named 
herein  transacts  business  and  is  found  with- 
in the  Central  District  of  California. 

n 
Defendants 

3.  AutomobUe  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc.,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
with  its  principal  place  of  business  in  De- 
troit. Michigan,  is  made  a  defendant  herein. 
Automobile  Manufacturers  Association,  Inc., 
is  a  trade  association  whose  membership 
consists  mainly  of  firms  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing  and  selling  motor 
vehicles  and  component  parts  and  accessories 
thereto  in  various  states  of  the  United  States. 

4.  The  Corporations  named  below  are  made 
defendants  herein.  Each  of  said  corpora- 
tions Is  organized  and  exists  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  indicated  and  has  its  principal 
place  of  business  In  the  city  Indicated.  With- 
in the  period  of  time  covered  by  this  com- 
plaint said  defendants  have  primarily  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  manufacturing  and 
selling  motor  vehicles  In  various  states  of 
the  United  States,  and  also  manufacture 
and  sell  component  parts  and  accessories 
thereto. 

Defendant  corporation.  General  Motors 
Corporation;  State  of  Incorporation,  Dela- 
ware; principal  place  of  business,  Detroit. 
Michigan. 

Defendant  corporation.  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany; State  of  Incorporation,  Delaware;  prin- 
cipal place  of  business.  Dearborn,  Michigan. 

Defendant  corporation,  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion; State  of  incorporation,  Delaware;  prin- 
cipal place  of  business.  Highland  Park.  Mich- 
igan. 

Defendant  corporation.  American  Motors 
Corporation;  State  of  Incorporation,  Mary- 
land; principal  place  of  business,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

5.  Whenever  In  this  complaint  reference  Is 
made  to  any  act.  deed  or  transaction  of  a 
corporate  defendant,  such  allegation  shall  be 
deemed  to  mean  that  said  corporation  en- 
gaged In  said  act.  deed  or  transaction  by  or 
through  its  officers,  directors,  agents  or  em- 
ployees while  they  were  actively  engaged  In 
the  management,  direction  or  control  of  cor- 
porate business  affairs. 

in 
Co-conspirators 

6.  Each  of  the  corporations  listed  below  In 
this  paragraph  Is  not  named  a  defendant 
herein  but  is  named  as  a  co-consplrator  and 
has  participated  as  a  co-consplrator  with  the 
defendants  In  the  offense  hereinafter  charged 
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and  has  performed  acts  and  made  statements 
In  furtherance  thereoi. 

Corporation,  Checker  Motor  Corporation 
(successor  to  Checker  Cab  Manufacturing 
Corporation);  State  of  incorporation.  New 
Jersey;  principal  place  of  business.  Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan. 

Corporation.  Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany; State  of  Incorporation,  Illinois;  princi- 
pal place  of  business,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Corporation,  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany (a  consolidation  of  International  Har- 
vester Company,  a  New  Jersey  Corporation, 
and  International  Harvester  Corporation,  a 
Delaware  Corporation);  State  of  Incorpora- 
tion, Delaware;  principal  place  of  business. 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Corporation,  Studebaker  Corporation  (suc- 
cessor to  Studebaker-Packard  Corporation); 
State  of  Incorporation,  Michigan;  principal 
place  of  business.  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Corporation,  White  Motor  Corporation 
( successor  to  The  White  Motor  Company ) ; 
State  of  Incorporation,  Ohio;  princlpa.1  place 
of  business,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Corporation,  Kaiser  Jeep  Corporation  (suc- 
cessor Willys  Motors.  Inc.,  a  rennsylvanla 
Corporation);  State  of  Incorporation.  Ne- 
vada; principal  place  of  business.  Oakland. 
California. 

Corporation.  Mack  Trucks.  Inc.  (successor 
to  Mack  Manufacturing  Corporation);  State 
of  Incorporation.  New  York;  principal  place 
of  business.  New  York. 

7.  Various  other  persons,  firms  and  corpora- 
tions not  made  defendants  herein  have  par- 
ticipated as  co-conspirators  with  the  defend- 
ants In  the  offense  charged  In  this  complaint 
and  have  performed  acts  and  made  state- 
ments In  furtherance  thereof. 

rv 
Definition 

8.  As  used  herein,  the  term  "motor  vehicle 
air  pollution  control  equipment"  means 
equipment,  or  any  part  thereof,  designed 
for  installation  on  a  motor  vehicle  or  any 
system  or  engine  modification  on  a  motor 
vehicle  which  is  designed  to  cause  a  reduc- 
tion of  pollutants  emitted  from  the  vehicle. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  any  device  for 
the  control  of  emissions  of  pollutants  from 
the  exhaust  system,  the  crankcase,  the  car- 
buretor, or  the  fuel  tank. 

V 

Trade  and  commerce 

9.  Automobiles  for  the  most  part  are  manu- 
factured In  the  State  of  Michigan  and  are 
shipped  therefrom  to  each  of  the  fifty  states 
of  the  United  States.  Some  automobiles  are 
assembled  In  various  states  of  the  United 
States  from  parts  manufactured  In  the  State 
of  Michigan  and  other  states.  In  1966,  78,- 
315,000  passenger  cars  and  15,864,000  trucks 
and  buses,  exclusive  of  off-the-road  vehicles, 
were  registered  In  the  United  States.  In  that 
year,  8,604,712  passenger  cars  valued  at  more 
than  $171/2  billion  and  1,791,587  commercial 
vehicles  valued  at  more  than  $3.9  billion  were 
produced  in  this  country.  Of  the  trucks  pro- 
duced, 96,560  were  built  with  diesel  motors. 

10.  The  largest  number  of  passenger  cars 
registered  and  new  cars  sold  in  any  state  of 
the  United  States  In  1966  was  In  the  State  of 
California  where  7,621,792  cars  were  regis- 
tered and  832,338  new  cars  sold.  The  largest 
number  of  passenger  cars,  registered  In  any 
county  of  any  state  In  the  United  States  In 
1966  was  In  Los  Angeles  County  where 
2,932,980  cars  were  registered.  Similarly,  in 
1966  California  accounted  for  the  largest 
number  of  truck  registrations  and  new  truck 
sales  with  1.542,984  trucks  registered  and 
150,927  new  trucks  sold,  and  Los  Angeles 
County  accounted  for  the  largest  number  of 
trucks  registered,  numbering  436,218. 

11.  Since  at  least  1952  It  has  been  estab- 
lished that  motor  vehicles  contribute  to  air 
pollution  by  the  emission  of  hydrocarbons, 
carbon   monoxide,    oxides   of    nitrogen   and 


other  contaminents.  For  example,  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  as  of  January  1967.  gaso- 
line-powered motor  vehicles  accounted  for 
12,466  tons  out  of  a  total  of  14,610  tons,  or 
85.3  percent  of  contaminants  emitted  into 
the  ambient  air  dally.  As  a  result  of  new  and 
continuing  requirements  that  automotive  ve- 
hicles be  eqtiipped  with  air  pollution  control 
devices,  a  large  and  growing  market  for  the 
production  and  Installation  of  such  devices 
has  developed.  Motor  vehicle  air  pollution 
control  devices  are  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce either  as  engine  or  system  modifica- 
tions or  as  equipment  attached  to  auto- 
mobiles, which  are  shipped  from  Michigan 
and  other  stotes  to  each  of  the  fifty  states  of 
the  United  States. 

VI 

Offense  alleged 

12.  Beginning  at  least  as  early  as  1953,  and 
continuing  thereafter  up  to  and  Including 
the  date  of  this  complaint,  the  defendants 
and  co-conspirators  have  been  engaged  In  a 
combination  and  conspiracy  In  unreasonable 
restraint  of  tlie  aforesaid  interstate  trade 
and  commerce  in  motor  veWcle  air  pollution 
control  equipment  in  violation  of  Section  1 
of  the  Sherman  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  §  1 ) . 

13.  The  aforesaid  combination  and  con- 
spiracy has  consisted  of  a  continuing  agree- 
ment, understanding,  and  concert  of  action 
among  the  defendants  and  co-consplrators. 
the  substantial  terms  of  which  have  been 
and  are; 

(a)  to  eliminate  all  competition  among 
themselves  In  the  research,  development, 
manufacture  and  Installation  of  motor  ve- 
hicle air  pollution  control  equipment;   and 

(b)  to  eliminate  competition  In  the  pur- 
chase of  patents  and  patent  rights  from 
other  parties  covering  motor  vehicle  air  pol- 
lution control  equipment. 

14.  For  the  purpKJse  of  forming  and  ef- 
fectuating the  aforesaid  combination  and 
conspiracy,  the  defendants  and  co-consplra- 
tors did  those  things  which  they  combined 
and  conspired  to  do,  including,  among  other 
things,  the  following: 

(3)  agreed  that  all  industry  efforts  di- 
rected at  the  research,  development,  manu- 
facture and  installation  of  motor  vehicle  air 
pollution  control  equipment  should  be  un- 
dertaken on  a  non-competltlve  basis; 

(b)  agreed  to  seek  Joint  appraisal  of  pat- 
ents and  patent  rights  submitted  to  any  of 
them  by  i)ersons  not  parties  to  a  cross-li- 
censing agreement  entered  Into  on  July  1, 
1955,  and  amended  and  renewed  periodically, 
and  to  require  "most-favored-purchaser" 
treatment  of  all  parties  to  the  cross-licens- 
ing agreement  If  any  one  were  licensed  by  a 
p>erson  not  a  party  to  that  agreement; 

(c)  agreed  to  install  motor  veiilcle  air  pol- 
lution control  equipment  only  upon  a  uni- 
form date  determined  by  agreement,  and 
subsequently  agreed  on  at  least  three  sepa- 
rate occasions  to  attempt  to  delay  the  in- 
stallation of  motor  vehicle  air  pollution 
control  equipment: 

(1)  In  1961  the  defendants  agreed  among 
themselves  to  delay  Installation  of  "positive 
crankcase  ventilation  "  on  vehicles  for  sale 
outside  of  California  until  the  model  year 
1963,  despite  the  fact  that  this  antipollution 
device  could  have  been  installed  nationally 
for  the  model  year  1962  and  that  at  least 
some  automobile  manufacturers  expressed 
willingness  to  do  so,  In  the  absence  of  a 
contrary  Industry-wide  agreement; 

(2)  In  late  1962  and  extending  Into  1963. 
the  defendants  agreed  among  themselves  to 
delay  Installation  of  an  Improvement  to  the 
positive  crankcase  ventilation  device,  an  Im- 
provement which  the  California  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Pollution  Control  Board  had  Indicated 
It  would  make  mandatory; 

(3)  In  early  1964  the  defendants  agreed 
among  themselves  to  attempt  to  delay  the 
Introduction  of  new  exhaust  pollution  con- 
trol measures  on  motor  vehicles  sold  In  Call- 
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fomls  until  Ube  model  year  1967;  despite  the 
fact  that  all  were  capable  of  installing  the 
Improvement  for  the  model  year  1966,  the 
defendants  agreed  to  tell  California  regula- 
tory officials  that  installation  of  exhaust 
antipollution!  measures  would  be  technologi- 
cally lmpoeslt>le  before  1967,  and  only  under 
regulatory  pn  sssure  made  possible  by  compet- 
ing device  manufacturers  not  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry  did  the  defendants  agree  to 
a  California  legulatory  requirement  that  ex- 
haust devices  be  Installed  for  the  model  year 
1966:  and 

(d)  agreed  to  restrict  publicity  relating  to 
research  and  development  efforts  concerning 
the  motor  vel  icle  air  pollution  problMn. 


bad. 


15.   The 
splracy  has 
Ing  effects: 

(a)  hindering 
development, 
defendants  and 
not  parties  tc 
In — and    the 
air  pollution 

(b)  restricting 
tlon  among 
torSlh  the 
ture'and 
pollution  control 

(c)  restricting 
tlon  In  the 
rights  coverln ; 
control  equpm  snt 


Effects 
aforesaid   combination   and   con- 
among  others,  the  foUow- 


and  delaying  the  research, 

manufacture — both  by  the 

coconspirators  and  by  others 

the  agreements  alleged  here- 

Installatlon    of    motor    vehicle 

control   equipment: 

„   and  suppressing  competl- 

defendants  and  co-consplra- 

development,  manufac- 

Instjallatlon  of  motor  vehicle  air 

equipment;  and 

and   suppressing   competl- 

ase  of  patents  and  patent 

motor  vehicle  air  pollution 


md 


tie 
reiearch. 


purchase 


tbe 


conspiracy. 


prog  -am 


Wherefore. 

1.  That  the 
the  defendant! 
tlon    and 
stralnt  of  the 
commerce,  in 
Sherman  Act. 

2.  That  each 
this  complaint 
transferees,  am  I 
tors,  agents  aqd 
persons  acting 
thereof: 

(a)  be  enjolked 
taining  or  renjwlng 
the  comblnatlcn 
alleged,  or  fron 
tlce,  plan, 
lar  effect; 

(b)  be   enjoined 
agreements 
plan  or  progran  i 
nershlp,  or 

( 1 )  to  delay 
control  equipment 
dividual 

(2)  to  restrlc^t 
search  and  dev 
tlon  control 

(3)  to    requlie 
value  of  patent!  1 
air  pollution  coatrol 

(4)  to  requln 
rights  relating 
conditioned 
to    others 
basis;  or 

(5)  to  responii  . 
ernment  regulatpry 
or  proposals 
technology    unl 
Joint  response 

(C)    be  requir^ 
Interested   in 
pollution   technblogy 
free  licenses  ai 
der  all   United 
trolled  or  applied 
censing    agreem^n 
amended,  has 
available    to   an 
tnow-how  related 


Prayer 
plaintiff  prays: 
I  'ourt  adjudge  and  decree  that 
have  engaged  in  a  comblna- 
piracy.    In    unreasonable    re- 
aforesaid  interstate  trade  and 
lolatlon  of  Section  I  of  the 
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technology  which  ha«  beeo  exchanged  with 
any  other  defendant. 

3.  That  the  plaintiff  have  such  other,  fur- 
ther and  different  relief  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  may  require  and  the  Court  may  deem 
Just  and  proper  In  the  premises,  including 
cancellation  of  the  cross-licensing  agreement 
dated  July  1,  1955,  as  amended,  and  an  In- 
junction ensuring  that  all  future  Jdnt  ar- 
rangements relating  to  air  pollution  control 
technology  be  appropriately  limited  as  to 
subject  matter  of  Joint  effort  and  numbers 
of  participants  so  -as  to  maintain  competi- 
tion in  the  development  of  air  pollution 
technology. 

4.  That  the  plaintiff  recover  the  costs  of 
this  suit. 
Dated: 

Ramsey  Cijuik, 

Attorney  General. 
Edwin  M.  Zimmerman, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Baodia  J.  Rashid, 
Attorney,  Department  of  Justice. 
Wm.  Matthew  Btrne,  Jr.. 

U.S.  Attorney. 
Raymond  W.  Philipps, 
Charles  L.  Marinaccio, 
Attorneys,  Department  of  Justice. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  suit  was  filed, 
Morton  Mintz  of  the  Washington  Post 
wrote  this  interesting  background  story 
about  the  early  histoiy  of  the  case: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  26,   1969) 

Smog  Piohter  Inspired  Atrro  Industry 
Lawsuit 
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of  the  defendants  named  in 
Its  successors,  assignees  and 
the  respective  officers,  direc- 
l  employees  thereof,  and  all 
or  claiming  to  act  on  behalf 

from  contlniUng.  maln- 

g.   directly   or  indirectly, 

or  conspiracy  hereinbefore 

engaging  in  any  other  prac- 

.  or  device  having  a  slml- 


from  entering  into  any 
arrangements,    understandings, 
with  any  other  person,  part- 
corporation,  directly  or  Indirectly: 
installation  of  air  pollution 
or  otherwise  restrain  In- 
1  as  to  installation  dates: 
individual  publicity  of  re- 
e  opment  relating  to  air  poUu- 
tecpnology; 

Joint    assessment    of    the 
or  patent  rights  relating  to 

equipment: 

that  acquisition  of  patent 

t  >  air  pollution  technology  be 

upc|n  availability  of  such  rights 

a    most-favored-purchaser 


con  :ernlng 


I  in 


Jointly  to  requests  by  gov- 

agencies  for  information 

air  pollution  control 

IS   such    agency   requests    a 

a  particular  case;  and 

to  issue  to  any  applicant 
iveloplng  motor  vehicle  air 
ogy   unrestricted,   royalty- 
production  tnow-how  un- 
3tate8  patents  owned,  con- 
for  to  which  the  cross-U- 
t   dated    July    1,    1955,   as 
b<en  applicable,  and  to  make 
:'   such   applicant   all   other 
to  air  pollution  control 


(By  Morton  Mlntz) 
More  than  four  years  ago,  an  angry  munic- 
ipal official  made  a  speech  in  Houston.  Little 
noticed  at  the  time,  the  speech  was  the 
genesis  of  the  Justice  Department's  civil 
antitrust  suit  field  this  month  charging  that 
the  four  major  U.S.  auto  manufacturers  and 
their  trade  association  conspired  to  delay 
development  and  installation  of  devices  to 
ciurb  automotive  air  pollution. 

The  public  official  was  S.  Smith  Grlswold, 
then  air  pollution  control  officer  of  Loe  An- 
geles County.  For  a  decade,  he  had  fought 
to  control  the  sources  of  smog.  All  of  these 
sources  but  one  were  brought  under  control 
or  significantly  checked.  The  exception  was 
by  far  the  most  important  source:  the  ubi- 
quitous automobile. 

As  time  went  on.  Grlswold  became  con- 
vinced that  for  all  its  talk  about  how  hard 
It  was  trying  and  how  much  It  was  spending, 
Detroit  was  at  best  halfhearted  about  con- 
trol devices  for  the  crankcase  and  the  ex- 
haust system.  Finally,  In  June,  1964,  In  his 
Houston  speech  to  the  Air  Pollution  Control 
Association,  he  exploded. 

"Everything  that  the  Industry  Is  able  to 
do  today  to  control  auto  exhaust  was  possible 
technlcaUy  ten  years  ago,"  he  said.  "No  new 
principles  had  to  be  developed;  no  techno- 
logical advance  was  needed;  no  scientific 
breakthrough  was  required  " 

Grlswold  depicted  Detroit  as  a  citadel  of 
"arrogance  and  apathy"  that  has  "bought 
ten  years  of  delay  and  unhampered  free- 
dom to  pour  millions  of  tons  of  toxic  con- 
taminants into  the  atmosphere." 

At  the  time,  the  Industry  was  spending 
$1  million  a  year  for  polluUon  control.  Grls- 
wold contrasted  this  with  the  total  of  $9.6 
million  that  22  industry  executives  earned 
In  1963  and  with  the  $1  billion  being  spent 
for  1965  model  changes. 

Finally.  Grlswold  tried  to  explain  the  In- 
dustry's purported  apathy.  "Control  of  air 
pollution  does  not  make  cars  easier  to  sell," 
he  said.  Neither  does  It  "make  them  easier 
to  produce.  To  people  Interested  in  profits, 
expenditures  for  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  exhaust  controls  are  liabilities." 
a  case  made  unwittingly 
In  an  Interview,  Grlawold,  who  now  heads 
a  Washington  conauitant  firm  on  air  pollu- 


Uon and  other  environmental  proWems  Mid 
he  was  unaware  that  his  speech  laid  out  tl» 
essentials  of  an  antitrust  case. 

Nothing  might  have  happened  had  It  not 
been  for  a  chance  visit  that  Ralph  Nadw 
then  an  obscure  volunteeo*  worker  in  the 
Labor  Department,  padd  to  the  office  of 
Thomas  F.  Williams.  pubUc  informaUon 
officer  for  the  Mvlslon  of  Air  PoUutlon  nf 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

Donald  Green,  an  aide  to  WiUlams,  showed 
the  speech  to  Nader,  who  as  a  lawyer  sensed 
Its  antitrust  ImpUcaUons.  In  a  recent  inter 
view,  Nader  said  that  the  Grlswold  speech 
struck  him  as  a  potentially  classic  portrayal 
of  "product-fixing"— activity  covered  by  the 
antitrust  laws.  In  this  case,  he  felt  the 
activity  Involved  Important  Impacti  on 
health  and  might  be  delaying  technologv 
that  would  permit  eventual  phasing  out  of 
the  fume-producing  internal  combusUon 
engine. 

After  reading  the  speech,  Nader  telephoned 
Grlswold  In  Los  Angeles.  Several  long  con- 
versaUons  foUowed,  on  the  phone  and  durlna 
Grlswold 's  vlaits  to  Washington. 

Nader  tried  but  failed  to  interest  a  Justice 
Department  antitrust  lawyer  who  specialized 
In  auto  industry  matters.  But  in  the  late 
sununer  of  1964,  Nader  learned  that  William 
H.  Orrlck  Jr.,  then  the  Department's  ana- 
trust  chief,  had  set  up  a  new  policy  planning 
staff.  Nader  got  in  touch  with  its  head 
Murray  H.  Bring. 

Neither  Bring,  now  a  member  of  the  Wash- 
ington law  firm  of  Arnold  and  Porter,  nor 
any  past  or  present  Justice  Department 
official  Involved  with  the  case  would  discuss 
It.  But  the  upshot  of  Nader's  getting  In  touch 
with  Bring  was  that  he  was  invited  to  outline 
his  antitrust  theory  to  Orrtck  and  more  than 
a  dozen  of  his  aides.  At  a  meeUng  lasting 
more  than  an  hour,  he  recalls,  he  argued 
that  alleged  product-fixing  of  this  kind  de- 
served at  leaat  as  much  priority  as  conven- 
tional price-flxlng  cases. 

In  late  1964,  GrUwold  himself  Informally 
asked  the  Department  to  make  an  antitrust 
investigation.  Although  he  told  an  Inter- 
viewer he  could  not  be  certain  from  memorj-, 
he  said  he  believed  he  alerted  Justice  to  a 
resolution  that  he  was  helping  to  prepare 
for  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of 
Supervisors. 

advise  10.000  to  move  away 
As  finally  adopted  by  a  unanimouB  vote  on 
Jan.  26,  1965.  the  resoluUon  traced  the  his- 
tory of  the  problem  of  air  pollution  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  pointed  out  that  because  of 
that  problem  physicians  had  advised  10,000 
persons  to  move  away  In  a  single  vear  and 
said  that  health  and  welfare  continue  to  be 
"JeopardlEcd  by  the  exhaust  emissions  of  3  5 
million  motor  vehicles,  burning  about 
7,150,000  gallons  (of  gasoline)  dally." 

The  resolution  charged  that  the  Industry 
had  pooh-poohed  the  role  of  automobiles  in 
Los  Angeles  pollution  until  forced  to  change 
Its  position  by  an  accumulation  of  over- 
whelming evidence,  by  the  spur  of  competi- 
tion from  "outsider"  firms  that  had  developed 
control  devices  on  their  own  and  by  the  pres- 
sure of  California  legislation  making  con- 
trol devices  mandatory. 

If  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion (AMA)  "had  given  the  same  attention 
to  the  problem  In  1953-56  as  they  did  after  In- 
stallation became  mandatory,  air  pollution 
from  motor  vehicles  would  have  ceased  to  be 
a  problem  In  1966,"  the  resolution  asserted. 

Saying  that  action  was  not  taken  In  the 
1950s  because  of  agreements  among  Automo- 
bile Manufacturers  Association  members  to 
pool  all  of  their  findings  and  to  cross-li- 
cense developments  for  pollution  control,  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  concluded  by  requesting 
the  Justice  Department  to  make  an  antitrust 
Investigation. 

By  the  time  the  resolution  was  formally 
adopted,  the  Justice  Department  already  had 


served  demands  for  records  on  the  industry — 
an  action  It  took  In  early  January,  1965. 

Essentially,  the  Department  complaint 
filed  last  Jan.  10  In  Los  Angeles  reflects  the 
Board's  resolution.  The  complaint  points  out. 
for  example,  that  In  the  single  month  of 
January,  1967,  gasoline-powered  vehicles 
dumped  12,465  tons— about  25  milUon 
pounds — of  contaminants  Into  the  atmos- 
^ere  of  the  bowl-shaped  Los  Angeles  area. 
This  was  86  per  cent  of  all  emissions. 

And  the  suggestions  was  obvious  in  the  suit 
that  had  the  defendants  competed  in  the 
field  of  control  devices,  rather  than  pur- 
portedly suppressing  progress  in  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  there  would  have  been  less 
pollution,  less  disease  and  less  property  dam- 
age. 

The  AMA's  position  Is  the  reverse:  the 
"cooperation"  among  the  defendants — Gen- 
eral Motors,  Ford,  Chrysler  and  American  Mo- 
tors, plus  the  AMA— was  not  only  entirely 
legal  and  open  and  aboveboard,  but  was  also 
the  only  feasible  way  to  achieve  the  progress 
everj'one  sought. 

The  Department's  charges  also  were 
heatedly  rejected  by  the  defendant  manufac- 
turers. American  Motors,  for  example,  said 
It  •categorically  denies  engaging  In  any  com- 
bination or  conspiracy  .  .  ." 

collision  wrrH  auto  safety 
Between  the  time  the  Justice  Department 
started  to  move  on  the  case  and  the  time 
the  suit  was  filed,  the  matter  became  in- 
volved briefly  with  a  congressional  hearing. 
By  late  1966,  the  Industry  was  faced  with 
another  crisis:  the  seeming  Inevitability  of 
auto  safety  legislation.  For  Detroit,  the  ques- 
tion was  how  tough  the  law  would  be. 

In  April,  1966,  the  AMA  went  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  to  plead  for  an 
"umbrella  against  antitrust"  so  that  it  could 
undertake  Joint  development  of  safety  de- 
vices. „ 

To  illustrate  the  need  for  thei. '  umbrella, 
AMA  spokesman  John  S.  Bugas,  a  Ford  vice 
president,  pointed  out  that  the  Industry  al- 
ready was  under  Investigation  In  connection 
with  pollution  control  devices. 

Committee  Chairman  Warren  G.  Magnu- 
son  (D-Wash.)  asked  Justice  for  immediate 
comment.  Donald  F.  Turner,  who  meanwhile 
has  succeeded  Orrick  as  head  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division,  replied  with  a  letter  attack- 
ing the  Industry  proposal.  The  Department's 
Investigation  concerned  cooperative  efforts 
"to  suppress,  not  to  promote,"  use  of  the 
devices.  Turner  said.  Besides,  the  antitrust 
laws  are  not  a  barrier  to  "necessary  and  con- 
structive" Joint  efforts,  he  said. 

Turner  had  assigned  the  investigation  to 
Samuel  Flatow,  who  has  since  retired  from 
the  Department  to  enter  private  practice 
here.  As  a  result  of  Flatow's  work,  first  in 
Washington  and  then  in  Los  Angeles,  a 
grand  Jury  wsis  convened,  In  July  1966,  and 
heard  evidence  until  December,  1967.  Flatow 
then  requested  permission  to  ask  the  Jurors 
to  return  a  criminal  indictment,  a  request 
the  Department  denied. 

There  may  have  been  a  practical  consider- 
ation: At  least  four  Federal  Judges  who 
might  have  received  the  case  reportedly  are 
strongly  opposed  to  criminal  sanctions  in 
antitrust  cases.  But  a  more  fundamental 
consideraUon  Is  that  long-standing  Depart- 
ment policy  reserves  the  criminal  route  for 
price-fixing  and  other  traditional  cases  in 
which  there  is  no  question  of  blatantly  Il- 
legal conduct.  The  pollution  case  was  not 
traditional. 

Another  factor  is  the  practical  utility  of 
a  criminal  case  as  opposed  to  a  civil  case.  A 
criminsLl  case  can  result  In  penalties  in- 
tended m  part  to  deter  further  misconduct. 
But  a  civil  case  can  lead  to  the  fashioning 
of  a  court  decree  that  prohibits  specific 
forms  of  misconduct  thereafter. 

AN     UNUSUAL     PRAYER 

In  the  pending  case,  the  Department  offers 
an  unusual  "prayer,"  to  use  the  legal  term.  It 


Is  that  the  court  will  prohibit  the  defendants 
from  responding  "Jointly  to  requests  by  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  for  information  or 
proposals  concerning  air  poUutlon  control 
vinless  such  agency  requests  a  Joint  response 
In  a  particular  case."  This  Is  an  uncommon 
recognition  of  the  proposition  that  the  be- 
havior of  trade  associations  can  violate  the 
antitrust  laws. 

If  the  "prayer"  Is  granted,  one  of  the  broad 
questions  that  will  be  generated  is  this: 
When  any  Government  agency  Is  Involved  In 
the  process  of  setting  safety  standards,  can 
a  trade  association  be  the  spokesman  for  an 
industry  In  which  dissent  and  diversity 
among  member  companies  is  being  sup- 
pressed? 

The  Department's  "prayer"  Is,  of  course, 
confined  to  the  particular  facts  of  the  air 
pollution  case.  But  the  petition  is  also  in  ac- 
cord with  the  intent  of  Congress,  expressed  in 
the  auto  safety  law,  that  car  manufacturers 
be  stimulated  by  the  National  Traffic  Safety 
Agency  to  compete  in  the  area  of  safety. 

Late  last  year,  the  Agency  declared  its  in- 
tention to  require  manufacturers  to  disclose 
to  new-car  buyers  such  safety-related  per- 
formance data  as  the  distances  needed  to 
brake  to  a  stop  from  various  speeds,  data 
that  would  permit  comparative  shopping  on 
safety  aspects.  The  primary  response  from 
the  Industry  was  the  AMA's.  GM.  Ford  and 
Chrysler  filed  no  Initial  responses  of  their 
own.  American  Motors'  was  an  endorsement 
of  the  AMA's. 

Nader's  contention — denied  by  the  AMA — 
was  that  the  Association  controlled  the 
responses  and  that  the  AMA  was  Itself  con- 
trolled by  GM.  the  Industry  leader. 

The  Department  also  seeks  a  court  order 
banning  patent  licensing  agreements  of  the 
kind  used  here  and  for  bidding  other  agree- 
ments under  which  indlrtdual  car  makers 
did  not  publicize  their  progress  In  pollution 
control. 

Another  subtle  but  Important  aspect  of  the 
case  is  Its  origins  in  a  marriage  of  antitrust 
lawyers  to  specialists  with  expertise  In  a  field 
as  arcane  as  pollution  control  devices. 
.  Nader  believes  that  the  full  potential  of 
the  antitrust  laws  to  protect  the  public 
against  "product-fixing"  and  technological 
repression  and  stagnation  cannot  be  realized 
until  engineers  and  other  experts  become 
part  of  the  regular  staff  of  antitrust  agencies. 
A  prominent  Washington  antitrust  lawyer 
with  both  private  and  Government  experi- 
ence agrees,  noting  that  technology  has 
brought  "a  whole  new  breed  of  antitrust 
problems  that  lawyers  can  understand  only 
if  they  work  with  technical  experts." 

Actually,  such  problems  occasionally  have 
surfaced  before.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, for  example,  knew  that  odometers  were 
built  to  record  more  mUes  than  actually  were 
driven — to  the  benefit  of  manufacturers  and 
rent-.l  firms  but  to  the  detriment  of  owners 
and  renters. 

But  the  FTC  failed  to  act  for  almost  three 
decades.  A  group  of  law  students  guided  by 
Nader  said  In  a  recent  report  that  this  was 
due  to  the  FTC's  being  "duped  by  an  excuse 
perennially  put  forth  by  the  auto  manufac- 
turers; they  claimed  they  had  to  make 
odometers  register  high  because  state  high- 
way officials  demanded  that  they  make 
speedometers  register  high  (to  diminish  ac- 
tual driving  Bp>eeds)  and  that  the  two  were 
inseparably  connected  .  .  .  the  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  odometer  and  speedometer  are 
not  connected,  as  any  mechanical  engineer 
would  have  known." 


While  behind-the-scenes  maneuvering 
by  the  defendants  has  been  intensive, 
the  manufacturers  have  brought  only 
one  public  statement  on  the  suit.  Al- 
though I  would  question  many  of  the 
suppositions  made  in  that  statement — by 
AMA  president,  Thomas  C.  Mann — I 
would  like  to  reprint  his  remarks  in  the 


Recced  as  an  Indication  of  the  type  ap- 
proach the  manufacturers  are  using: 
AMA  News  Release 
Washinoton.  D.C,  January  10. — Thotnas 
C.  Mann,  President  of  the  AutomobUe  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  today  Issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement  on  the  suit  filed  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  against  AMA  and 
some  of  Its  member  companies  In  Loe  An- 
geles: 

"We  greatly  regret  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice's sudden  decision  to  attack  the  Indus- 
try's 15  year  old  cooperative  program  to  de- 
velop and  perfect  motor  vehicle  emissions 
controls.  The  Department's  action  is  based 
on  a  profotmd  misunderstanding  of  the  co- 
operative program  and  Its  actual  effects. 

"Under  this  program.  Initiated  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  California  authorities,  the  In- 
dustry has  been  developing  new  technologies 
for  solving  this  pressing  problem  of  our 
urbanized  society.  The  program  has  not  hin- 
dered or  delayed  the  development  and  instal- 
lation of  motor  vehicle  air  pollution  control 
equipment.  On  the  contrary.  It  has  already 
succeeded  In  reducing  the  level  of  hydrocar- 
bon emissions  of  new  cars  approximately 
63%  below  the  level  of  the  pre-control 
models,  and  additional  controls  now  under 
development  are  expected  to  further  reduce 
hydrocarbon  emissions  to  79%  below  pre- 
control  models.  Moreover,  the  systems  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  the  program  have  re- 
duced carbon  monoxide  emissions  by  about 
60%. 

"This   progress   has   been   made   during   a 
period  when  state  and  federal  regulation  has 
continually  taxed  the  ability  of  engineers  to 
meet  the  stringent  standards  that  have  been 
set.  It  would  not  have  been  pwsslble  to  meet 
the  timetables  set  by  governmental  agencies 
without  the  cross-fertilization  of  ideas  and 
the  full  exchange  of  technical  Information 
among  automobile  manufacturers  and  sup- 
pliers. This  exchange  has  been  made  feasible 
by  a  royalty-free  patent  cross-license  agree- 
ment which  all  domestic  manufacturers  of 
passenger  cars,  a  number  of  truck  manufac- 
turers and  many  foreign  vehicle  manufac- 
turers  have   Joined.   Although   this   type   of 
agreement  has  been  praised  as  encouraging 
competition,  the  Department  now  attacks  It. 
"With  continuing  Increases  In  the  vehicle 
population  and  in  the  volume  of  pollutants 
entering  the  atmosphere  from  non-vehicular 
sources,  there  is  need  for  even  greater  reduc- 
tions In  automotive  emissions.   The  manu- 
facturers are  now  faced  with  a  new  require- 
ment for  controlUng  the  emission  of  oxides 
of  nltgrogen,  a  task  which  In  many  respects 
will  be  more  difficult  than  controlling  hydro- 
carbon emissions.  In  our  Judgment,  the  De- 
partment's  action   today   will   substantially ' 
retard  the  rate  of  progress  toward  all  of  these 
goals  by  casting  a  serious  cloud  on  the  pres- 
ent  arrangements    and   thus   reducing   the 
essential  fiow  of  Information  among  the  par- 
ticipating companies. 

"This  will  be  especially  harmful  to  the 
smaller  passenger  car  and  truck  companies 
and  to  many  foreign  manufacturers  who  ac- 
count for  a  substantial  share  of  the  U.S. 
market.  If  these  companies  are  unable  to 
make  the  necessary  progress  to  meet  the 
more  stringent  requirements  that  the  regu- 
latory authorities  have  set  for  accomplish- 
ment within  the  next  several  years,  the 
Government  will  be  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  postponing  more  stringent  requirements. 
If  such  postponement  should  occur,  the  pub- 
lic will  be  the  loser. 

"The  problem  of  how  Government  can 
most  effectively  command  scientists  and 
engineers  to  make  a  new  technological 
breakthrough  of  this  kind,  and  the  cor- 
responding problem  of  how  the  Industry  can 
most  effectively  respond  to  such  a  command, 
are  both  novel  and  difficult.  However,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  result  otheo-  than 
delay  and  Increated  cost  can  come  from  the 
Department's  action  seeking  to  prohibit  the 
free   Interchange   of   technical    Information 
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about  autoiqotlve  cmlaalons  among  the  Arms 
which  are  1(1  the  best  position  to  find  the 
needed  soluttlons. 

"A  year  ago  the  President  called  on  Gov- 
ernment anq  Industry  to  Join  as  partners  In 
attacking  th*  problems  of  air  pollution.  The 
automotive  Industry  has  done  Its  best  to 
respond  to  that  request.  Today's  action  can 
only  compllciite  the  difficult  task  of  making 
the  partnership  a  fruitful  one." 

What  Makn  said  in  his  statement  has 
more  recently  been  echoed  by  Chrysler 
Corp.'s  chief  engineer,  Charles  M.  Helnen, 
who  told  a^  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  that 
'the  main  battle  against  automobile  pol- 
lution has  been  won."  Dan  Pisher  of  the 
Los  Angelei!  Times  reported  on  that 
speech: 

Emission  Co  ■jthol   Enginiis    Sats  So:    Has 
Auto  Smoo  Battxe  Alreaot  Bekn  Won? 

(By  Dan  Ptsher) 
"Ladles  aiu  gentlemen,  let  me  come  to  the 
point:   The  main  battle  against  automotive 
air  pollution  lias  been  won." 

That's  how  Charlee  M.  Helnen,  Chrysler 
Corp.'s  chief  °nglneer.  emission  control  and 
chMJUcal  de'elopment.  opened  a  speech 
Wednesday  Ut  a  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Society  of  Aul  omotlve  Engineers. 

Helnen,  who  tends  not  to  mince  words, 
stated:  "We  have  done  the  Job  proposed  .  . 
For  the  sake  af  perspective,  let  me  say  that 
if  th»e  were  no  other  vehicles  on  the  road 
except  the  1  )69-1970  models,  we  would — 
overnight — br  »athe  the  same  clean  air  we  had 
m  1940  as  far  is  the  automobile  contribution 
is  concerned." 

To  reduce  (missions  from  the  levels  that 
wiu  be  achlev(>d  in  the  1970  models  "Is  going 
to  be  rough,  and  it  looks  like  it  will  be  very 
expensive — In  the  billions  of  dollars — to  car 
owners.  The  mxt  step  also  raises  serious  and 
sincere  questions  among  thoughtful  and 
knowledgeable  observers  aa  to  how  much  a 
further  reduction  is  really  necessary  and  Is 
it  worth  It  frim  a  social,  scientific,  medical, 
and  economic  Standpoint. " 

Helnen  suggested  that  future  California 
and  federal  regulations— for  1971  models  and 
beyond— will  (nake  little  significant  contri- 
bution over  ghat's  already  been  done,  and 
that  for  ihat  ^maU  significant  gain,  the  cost 
would  be  $10  billion  plus  on  a  national  level. 
That  works  lout  to  about  $100  added  to 
the  price  of  eadh  car  sold  In  a  year. 

While  hydrocarbons  and  carbon  monoxide 
are  controlled  under  present  California 
standards,  a  tfclrd  pollutant  is  covered  In 
1971  Calif  orhla  standards — oxides  of 
nitrogen. 

Research  incf  cates,  Helnen  said,  that  when 
hydrocarbons  4re  controlled,  the  reaction  of 
the  reduced  hytlrocarbons  and  oxides  of  nit 
rogen    is    insdfflcient    to    produce    photo 
chemical  smog 

lenglng  the  reasons  for  con- 
technology  to  control  oxides 
ithin  reach.  "Unfortunately, 
"inalties  In  cost,  performance 
the  emls 
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of  nitrogen  problem.  While  the  1971  Cali- 
fornia standards  covering  this  pollutant  can 
be  met  at  relatively  low  cost,  they  say,  those 
proposed  for  1972  and  1974  cannot,  with 
present  technology. 

One  auto  company  engineering  vice  presi- 
dent has  predicted  flatly  that  those  standards 
may  be  the  ones  that  finally  result  in  a 
court  fight. 

Maybe  one  reason  Heinen  can  call  the 
battle  over  is  that  the  solutions  are  not 
as  difficult  as  the  manufacturers  would 
want  us  to  believe.  For  example,  I  find 
this  following  article  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  quite  fascinating: 

RXDT7CING  Car  Smoc  East,  ENGiNExa  Sats — 
SiMPLx  Adjdstmbnt  Ctjts  Emissions,  Hxab- 

ING  TOU) 

(By  Oeorge  Oetze) 
A  simple  mechanclal  adjustment  of  present- 
day  automobile  engines  will  reduce  nitrogen 
oxide  emissions  by  about  40%,  It  was  stated 
Wednesday  at  a  pubUc  hearing  In  the  New 
Federal  Building. 

Robert  W.  McJones,  consulting  automotive 
engineer  for  the  Pacific  Ughting  Corp.,  said 
the  reduction  would  be  enough  in  most  cases 
to  bring  the  cars  Into  compliance  with  the 
nitrogen  oxides  standards  already  set  by  Cali- 
fornia for  1971  model  cars. 

That  Is  a  standard  the  automobile  Industry 
doubts  It  can  meet. 

McJones  testified  that  the  reduction  of 
pollutants,  hydrocarbons  and  carbon  monox- 
ide as  well  as  nitrogen  oxides,  would  be  even 
greater  than  40%,  if  natural  gas  instead  of 
gasoline  were  used  as  fuel. 

McJones  and  Reine  J.  Corbell,  project  engi- 
neer for  Pacific  Lighting,  were  witnesses 
Wednesday  at  a  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  hearing. 

The  hearing  is  being  held  to  collect  Infor- 
mation that  will  help  Robert  J.  Pinch,  secre- 
tary of  HEW,  decide  whether  or  not  California 
is  to  be  permitted  to  have  auto  smog  stand- 
ards more  stringent  than  those  set  nationally 
by  the  federal  agency. 

Most  of  Wednesday's  session  was  taken  up 
by  cautiously  worded  doubts  of  the  techno- 
logical feasibility  of  controlling  both  nitrogen 
oxide  and  hydrocarbon  emissions  from  auto- 
mobiles, at  least  In  time  to  meet  California's 
present  and  projx>6ed  standards. 

The  doubting  was  mostly  on  the  part  of 
representatives  of  the  manufacturers. 

Witnesses  from  California  universities,  air 
pollution  agencies  and  citizens'  groups  all 
Insisted  the  standards  could  be  met  If  Detroit 
really  tried. 

"If  the  automobile  makers  can't  meet  the 
standards  with  gasollne-ftieled  vehicles,  Cali- 
fornia should  Insist  up>on  conversion  to  gas- 
eous fuels,"  Corbell  said. 


Although  ch 
trol.  he  said  th 
of  nitrogen  is 
It  would  mean 


fuel  economy,  land  driveabllity 
sions  specialist  ^ded. 

He  also  took  Issue  with  California  medical 
authorities  whi  have  predicted  dire  health 
results  from  ejtoosure  to  automobile-caused 
air  pollution.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  further 
review  of  the  iiedlcal  position  would  seem 
to  say  that  the  situation  is  not  critical  now, 
or  indeed,  eve*  serious  in  the  opinion  of 
pretty  near  everyone  except  those  in  Cali- 
fornia." 

The  decision  kbout  oxides  of  nitrogen  con- 
trol "Should  prbbably  be  made  on  the  basU 
of  its  effect  on  krislblllty  and  on  plant  dam- 
age," he  said. 

Other  automotive  engineers  have  suggested 
that  \he  least  they  seek  is  more  time  to 
work  on  inexpefaslve  solutions  to  the  oxides 


a  40-pbbcent  reduction 
The  simple  adjustment — which  McJones 
said  would  reduce  nitrogen  oxides  emissions 
40  <>  even  on  gasoline  automobiles — consists 
of  disconnecting  the  hose  or  metal  line  that 
connects  the  carburetor  and  distributor. 

The  purpose  of  the  hose  is  to  advance  the 
spark  timing  when  an  automobile  is  cruising 
along,  neither  slowing  down  nor  speeding  up. 
The  theory  Is  that  this  saves  gasoline,  but 
some  automotive  engineers  doubt  that  it 
does. 

"When  the  hose  is  disconnected  the  auto 
operation  at  full  throttle  is  unchanged,  and 
the  ordinary  full  throttle  timing  applies  at 
cruising,  too,"  McJones  told  the  HEW  com- 
mittee headed  by  William  Megonnell,  assist- 
ant air  pollution  commissioner  for  HEW. 

Corbell  said  Pacific  Lighting  had  tried  the 
adjustment  on  10  Fords,  Plymouths,  Dodges, 
Chevrolets  and  Ramblers,  all  late  models. 

He  told  the  HEW  committee  that  only  two 
of  the  cars  met  the  1971  nitrogen  oxide 
standards  even  approximately.  When  the 
hose  was  disconnected,  however,  all  but  four 


met  the  1971  standards,  even  though  the? 
were  operating  on  ordlnaxy  fuel. 

McJones  and  Corbell  said  there  was  no  ad. 
verse  effect  on  performance. 

Typical  reductions,  for  example,  were  from 
2,600  parts  of  nitrogen  oxides  per  million 
parts  of  air,  to  1,000;  1,300  ppm  to  800  and 
3,400  ppm  to  1,400. 

EXPRESSES  0OT7BT 

The  chief  witness  for  the  automobile  in- 
dustry was  Donald  Jensen,  who  used  to  be 
executive  head  of  the  California  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Pollution  Control  Board  but  who  now 
works  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  He  also  spoke 
Wednesday  for  the  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers' Assn. 

"There  is  a  substantial  question  whether 
the  California  oxides  of  nitrogen  standards 
can.  in  fact,  be  met  by  all  vehicle  manufac- 
turers." Jensen  told  the  committee. 

He  said  the  association  "neither  supports 
nor  opposes  California's  request"  for  stand- 
ards more  stringent  than  the  national  ones 

When  Jensen  finished  his  prepared  state- 
ment Megonnell  pointed  out  that  he  had 
heard  very  little  in  it  of  support  for  Cali- 
fornia's request  but  a  lot  of  opposition. 

Another  meml>er  of  the  HEW  committee. 
Kenneth  Mills,  asked  Jensen  if  Detroit  would 
make  and  progress  at  all  In  controlling  pol- 
lutants such  as  oxides  of  nitrogen,  if  very 
stringent  standards  were  not  adopted. 

Jensen  answered  that  the  industry  would 
make  progress  and  would  work  at  controlling 
the  pollutants,  even  if  It  was  not  required  to 
do  so  by  strict  standards. 

CALLS  FOR  faith 

"What  the  chairmen  of  the  boards  of  the 
automobile  corportalons  say  can't  be  taken 
lightly,"  Jensen  told  the  HEW  committee. 

He  said  it  must  be  taken  "on  faith"  that 
these  board  chairmen  really  mean  what  they 
say,  and  they  say  auto  makers  are  going  all 
out  to  control  air  pollution  from  automo- 
biles. 

The  Department  of  Justice  replied  Wednes- 
day to  Dep.  Atty.  Gen.  Charles  O'Brien's 
charge,  made  the  day  before,  that  it  liad  used 
fraud  and  chicanery  in  trying  to  block  Cali- 
fornia's Investigation  of  auto  smog. 

O'Brien  used  the  hard  words  in  telling  the 
HEW  committee  that  federal  attorneys  had 
blocked  his  efforts  to  get  information  from 
Wallace  Unvllle.  UnviUe,  a  smog  expert,  had 
testified  before  the  U.S.  grand  Jury  investi- 
gating Detroit's  efforts  (and  alleged  lack  of 
efforts)  to  control  auto  smog  emissions. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice said  Wednesday  that  a  federal  law  pro- 
hibits persons  from  disclosing  testimony  be- 
fore a  grand  Jury,  which  was  why  Linville 
was  advised  not  to  answer  all  of  O'Brien's 
questions. 

He  denied  any  fraud  or  chicanery  was  In- 
volved. 

"The  department  has  cooperated  and  will 
continue  to  cooperate  with  the  state's  en- 
deavor to  Investigate  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers' air  pollution  control  record."  the 
spokesman  said. 

As  Heinen  points  out,  current  controls, 
devices  and  regulations  for  new  motor 
vehicles  have  gone  far  in  easing  the 
seemingly  exponential  growth  of  air 
pollutants,  but  the  emissions  from  the 
millions  of  older  cars  not  subject  to  the 
stringent  laws  continue  pouring  ton 
after  ton  of  smog  into  the  air.  If  the  bat- 
tle is  over,  it  is  going  to  be  one  heck  of  a 
mopup  operation. 

Certainly,  the  advances  in  cutting 
down  pollution  from  nonvehicular 
sources  have  been  impressive.  As  the 
following  Los  Angeles  Times  story  notes, 
the  Los  Angeles  basin  has  apparently 
eliminated  all  pollution  eminating  from 
powerplant  smokestacks,  and  says: 
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The  automobile  Is  now  contributing  more 
than  907c  of  the  total  tonnage  of  poUutants 
in  Los  Angeles  air. 

The  article  follows: 
Los  ANGELES  Area  Called   Free  of  Power- 
plant  Smoke — Thousands  of  Complaints 
cur  to  One  bt  Use  of  Low-Sulfur  Fuel 
Oil,  Fuller  Declares 

(By  George  Getze) 
Smoke  and  chemical  fallout  from  electric 
power  plant  smokestacks  have  disappeared 
•almost  miraculously"  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin.  Louis  J.  Fuller,  head  of  the  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  District,  said  Tuesday. 

Instead  of  the  usual  thousands  of  com- 
plaints of  smoke  plumes  and  fallout  that 
have  poured  In  on  the  APCD.  there  was  only 
one  complaint  last  winter  and  spring.  Fuller 

said.  ^       ^    ^1. 

He  said  the  drastic  change  was  due  to  the 
burning  of  low-sulfur  fuel  oil  when  not 
enough  natural  gas  was  available  in  cold 
weather. 

Puller  said  the  APCD  now  forbids  the 
burning  of  any  fuel  oil  when  natural  gas  Is 
available.  But  until  federal  regulations  were 
ch&nged  to  permit  the  Importation  of  low- 
sulfur  oil  from  Indonesia,  cold  weather 
meant  that  high-sulfur  domestic  oil  was 
burned. 

The  federal  permission  to  bring  low-sulfur 
oil  Into  the  United  States  is  good  only 
through  next  winter.  FuUer  said  the  APCD 
has  already  begun  to  fight  for  permanent 
permission. 

"In  view  of  the  tremendous  improvement 
in  plumes  and  fallout.  It  is  unthinkable  that 
permission  to  bring  In  low-sulfur  oU  should 
not  be  continued,"  Puller  said. 

denies  relaxing  fight 
The  APCD  chief's  remarks  were  made  in  an 
interview  in  which  he  replied  to  charges  that 
the  APCD  had  relaxed  its  fight  against  sta- 
tionary sources  of  smog  in  the  Los  Angeles 
basin. 

The  accusation  has  been  made  twice  re- 
cently, once  last  month  before  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  and  once  last  week  before  the 
State  Air  Resoiwces  Board,  by  a  group  of 
women  called  Stamp  Out  Smog. 

They  said  that  smokestacks  were  "mush- 
rooming." that  the  county's  air  pollution 
control  Is  no  longer  the  model  for  the  rest  of 
the  world,  that  it  is  going  backward  Instead 
Df  forward,  that  variances  to  APCD  rules 
are  granted  wholesale  and  that  smog  control 
officers  have  lost  the  energy  and  Initiative 
they  had  10  years  ago  by  not  following 
through  on  a  suggested  rule  that  would  have 
prevented  the  construction  of  more  power 
plants  m  Los  Angeles  County. 
FuUer  said  It's  nonsense. 
Smokestacks,  thanks  to  the  APCD's  fight 
to  provide  low-sulfur  fuel,  don't  smoke  in 
Los  Angeles  County,  so  that  any  remark 
about  their  "mushrooming"  is  meaningless, 
he  said. 

"Our  control  of  stationary  sources  Is  more 
of  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  world  now  than 
it  ever  was,"  Puller  said. 

■It  is  accepted  as  a  model  everywhere. 
Within  the  year  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice published  an  air  pollution  engineering 
manual  based  on  knowledge  and  technology 
developed  by  the  Los  Angeles  APCD,"  he  said. 
Another  example  he  cited  was  the  federal 
government's  publication  of  a  field  opera- 
tions manual  describing  APCD  enforcement 
practices  as  models  for  other  agencies 
throughout  the  world. 

So  far,  APCD  is  the  only  district  In  the 
world  to  have  begun  the  regulation  of  such 
Inconspicuous  soxirces  of  air  pollution  as 
the  evaporation  of  volatile  organic  solvents 
used  In  paints,  inks  and  dry-cleaning  com- 
pounds, he  said. 

APCD  was  also  responsible  for  the  draft- 
ing of  the  new  state  law  regulating  the  emis- 
sion of  black  smoke  from  Jet  airplanes,  Ful- 


ler said.  It  will  go  into  effect  Jan.  I,  1971, 
In  order  to  give  the  airlines  time  to  comply. 

SATS     VARIANCE     MISUNDERSTOOD 

Fuller  said  the  matter  of  variances  to  these 
rules  Is  misunderstood.  The  APCD  grants  no 
variances.  They  are  all  granted  by  the  Air 
PoUution  Hearings  Board,  created  by  the 
State  Legislature. 

He  said  air  pollution  experts  realize  It  Is 
often  Impossible  for  companies  to  comply 
Immediately  with  new  rules,  and  that  they 
must  have  time  to  get  new  equipment  or 
modify  what  they  have. 

Many  of  the  current  variances,  for  ex- 
ample, have  been  granted  to  give  firms  time 
to  comply  with  Rule  66,  the  one  governing 
the  evaporation  of  organic  solvents.  Puller 
said  any  fair  examination  of  the  variances 
that  have  been  granted  would  show  no  mal- 
administration by  the  heurlng  board,  but 
instead  a  very  careful  regard  for  the  public 
welfare. 

He  said  the  evaluation  of  emissions  from 
automobiles  and  stationary  sources  shows 
ttiat  the  control  of  stationary  sources  is  ex- 
cellent, and  that  the  automobile  is  now  con- 
tributing more  than  90%  of  the  total  ton- 
nage of  pollutants  In  Los  Angeles  air. 

"The  remaining  problem  in  Los  Angeles  is 
almost  entirely  with  the  automobile,  al- 
though that  can't  be  said  for  some  other 
counties  in  the  Bay  Area  and  farther  north," 
he  sai<<. 

Latest  statistics  show  that  9,695  tons  of 
carbon  monoxide  are  emitted  here  by  auto- 
mobiles every  day,  compared  with  35  tons 
by  stationary  sources.  The  figures  for  hydro- 
carbons are  1,820  tons  from  the  automobile, 
and  730  tons  from  stationary  sources. 

Fuller  agrees  vrtth  A.  J.  Haagen-Smit, 
chairman  of  the  Air  Resources  Board,  that 
one  of  the  biggest  problems  Is  the  control  of 
nitrogen  oxides,  which  are  the  product  of 
all  kinds  of  btirning. 

Nitrogen  oxides  are  an  important  emission 
of  stationary  sources  such  as  power  plant 
smokestacks,  but  figures  submitted  by  the 
Air  Resources  Board  last  week  show  that 
even  vrtth  them  Industrial  burning  is  a  less 
Important  source  than  automobiles. 

The  ARE  report  shows  that  dally  emis- 
sions of  nitrogen  oxides  In  Los  Angeles  are 
939  tons,  of  which  575  come  from  auto  ex- 
hausts and  258  from  industrial  burning  of 
fuel.  Other  sources  are  minor. 

To  control  the  nitrogen  oxide  emissions 
from  power  plants.  Puller  a  year  ago  sug- 
gested a  new  APCD  rule.  No.  67. 

In  a  letter  to  the  supervisors,  he  said  the 
rule  would  prevent  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  new  "monster"  power  plants  or  any 
other  fuel-burning  installation  unless  they 
were  equipped  with  very  efficient  pollutant 
controls. 

The  suggested  rule  would  have  forbidden 
the  operation  of  any  equipment  unless  dis- 
charges into  the  atmosphere  were  limited  to 
200  pounds  an  hour  of  sulfur  compounds, 
140  pounds  an  hour  of  nitrogen  oxides  and 
10  pounds  an  hour  of  dtist  or  "particulate 
matter." 

Stamp  Out  Smog  has  accused  the  APCD  of 
losing  initiative  and  energy  because  It  has 
not  followed  up  this  suggestion  by  pressing 
the  supervisors. 

Fuller  said  Tuesday  that  he  had  decided, 
after  conferring  with  the  Department  of 
Water  and  Power,  that  the  rule  Is  not  neces- 
sary now. 

He  said  the  department  was  adding  one 
boiler  to  the  Scattergood  plant  at  Playa  del 
Rey.  and  that  though  it  would  contribute 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  it  would  permit  the  phas- 
ing out  of  older  boilers  that  contribute  more. 
In  any  case,  no  move  is  under  way  to  build 
any  of  the  "monster"  power  plants  he  had 
in  mind  when  he  wrote  to  the  supervisors. 
"If  Rule  67  should  become  necessary  I 
viron't  hesitate  to  submit  It  to  the  super- 
visors," Puller  said.  "I  am  waiting  now  to  see 


whether  or  not  It  will  be  needed.  If  It  Is,  It 
is  all  ready." 

To  show  an  overall  perspective  of  the 
air  pollution  problem — with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  particular  situation  in  Los 
Angeles — I  would  like  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing series  of  articles  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
picture  thus  presented  in  them  does  not 
seem  overly  optimistic,  and,  indeed,  the 
outlook  I  get  is  not  extremely  promising — 
given  the  laggard  rate  at  which  society 
seems  to  be  energizing  its  resources  in 
this  critical  struggle  just  to  maintain  the 
current  quality  of  our  air. 

The  articles  foUow: 
No  More  Alerts  or  Ete  Irritation,  Experts 
Say:    1970'8   Expected    To    Bring   Victort 
Over  Smog 

(By  George  Getze) 
The  1970s  will  be  the  decade  of  realization 
in  Los  Angeles  County's  long  fight  against  air 
pollution. 

By  1980  most  cars  and  trucks  on  the  road 
vrtll  be  equipped  vrtth  control  systems  that 
meet  the  standards  set  by  the  California  Pur© 
Air  Act. 

It  vrtll  take  that  long  because  of  the  time 
lag  in  used  cars,  but,  according  to  the  Air 
Pollution  Control  District,  by  the  end  of  the 
'70s  the  air  of  the  Los  Angeles  basin  will  have 
83  %  less  hydrocarbons  than  it  has  now.  There 
will  be  no  more  smog  alerts  they  say,  and 
eye  irritation  will  be  rare. 

Visibility  obviously  will  be  better  although 
the  brovwi  haze  of  nitrogen  dioxide  still  will 
be  seen  occasionally.  Oxides  of  nitrogen  in  the 
atmosphere  will  have  decreased  41%. 

The  APCD  says  these  results  will  depend  on 
state  and  federal  insistence  that  automobile 
makers  manufacture  cars  and  trucks  with 
exhaust  control  systems  efficient  enough  to 
meet  the  strict  Caiifomia  standards  that  will 
aU  be  In  effect  by  1974. 

The  accompanying  graph  shows  the  status 
of  automobile  air  pollution  as  the  1970  dec- 
ade begins. 

The  number  of  cars  in  the  county  is  In- 
creasing and  will  continue  to  Increase.  This 
Increase  amounts  to  31%  In  the  nine  years 
since  1960. 

Despite  that,  the  exhaust  and  other  con- 
trols already  in  effect  have  resulted  In  de- 
creases in  two  of  the  chief  pollutants  of  Los 
Angeles  basin  air — hydrocarbons  and  carbon 
monoxide,  both  of  which  have  been  declin- 
ing since  1965. 

decrease  or  16  percent 
The  decrease  in  hydrocarbons  since  the 
peak  amounts  to  16%.  (To  appreciate  what 
has  been  accomplished  one  must  consider 
what  might  have  been  if  control  had  not 
been  begun.  If  the  emissions  of  hydrocarbons 
had  risen  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  num- 
ber of  automobiles,  the  dally  tonnage  of  hy- 
drocarbons in  the  atmosphere  would  now  b« 
2.500  instead  of  1,645.) 

The  decrease  in  carbon  monoxide  amounta 
to  12%.  (It  would  be  11,380  tons  a  day  in- 
stead of  9.100  if  the  present  controls  had  not 
been  applied.) 

But  as  has  been  pointed  out  many  times, 
the  act  of  controlling  hydrocarbons  and  car- 
bon monoxide  has  Improved  combustion,  and 
this  has  tended  to  make  automobile  emis- 
sions of  nitrogen  oxides  worse. 

This  Improved   combustion  with   the  in- 
creasing number  of  cars,  accounts  for  nitro- 
gen oxide  emissions  rising  by  66%  since  1960. 
Controls  are  about  to  be  applied  to  them, 
too,  even  though  the   automobile  Industry 
is   protesting  that  It  can't   do  the   Job   on 
schedule.  The  state's  answer  is  that  It  will 
have  to  If  It  wants  to  sell  cars  in  California. 
Here  are  the  auto  emission  standards  that 
will  be  In  effect  for  all  1974  model  cars  sold 
In  Calif  omla: 
Hydrocarbons — 1.5  grams  per  mile,  of  125 
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parts  per  pillion,  beginning  in  1972.  CITie 
standard  fot  1970  model  cars  Is  2.2  grams  per 
mile,  or  leojppm.) 

Carbon  nfonoxlde — 23  grams  per  mile,  or 
about  1%  \^  volume  of  exhaust  gas,  begin- 
ning with  lj70  models. 

Nitrogen  {oxides— 13  grams  per  mile,  or 
about  350  ptom,  beginning  with  1974  models. 
(There  Willi  be  no  standard  for  1970  models, 
but  1971  mbdels  will  have  a  standard  of  4 
grams  of  nitrogen  oxides  per  mile,  or  about 
1000  ppm,  ind  1972  and  1973  models  must 
emit  no  mofe  than  3  grams  per  mile,  or  800 
ppm  of  nltrdgen  oxides. ) 

Clean  air !  in  Los  Angeles,  even  with  con- 
trol of  autofnoblles  as  projected  In  the  Pure 
Air  Act  an<|  enforced  by  the  Air  Resources 
Board,  woulid  not  be  possible  without  con- 
trol of  statlctoary  sources. 

CABS  WORST  OJTENBEB 

By  far  tlje  greater  part  of  Los  Angeles 
County  air  pplluUon  comes  from  the  automo- 
bile, but  th4t  Is  only  because  the  APCD  has 
been  applying  controls  to  atationary  sources 
for  more  thah  20  years. 

The  measure  of  success  is  evident  in  the 
fact  that  Bii%  of  Los  Angeles  pollutants 
comes  from  cars. 

Nlnety-el^  per  cent  of  carbon  monoxide, 
68s;-of  nitrogen  oxides,  68%  of  hydrocarbons 
amWl%  of  (lust  (particulate  matter)  comes 
from  automobile  exhausts,  crankcases  and 
evaporation  I  rom  gas  tanks. 

That  Is  why  control  of  the  automobile 
emissions  In  the  19708  plus  continued  Im- 
provement ol'  the  control  of  remaining  sta- 
tionary sources,  should  bring  blue  skies  and 
clean  air  baci;  to  Los  Angeles  basin. 


Bttt  Thebx  Wnx  Still  Bb  Smog 
(By  Irving  S.  Bengelsdorf,  Ph.  D.) 

A  razor  blajde  company  once  ran  a  humor- 
ous ad  showing  a  young  man,  his  face  la- 
thered, fallinjg  off  a  skyscraper.  As  he  fell 
he  was  sha^ng  himself  and  saying.  "By 
using  Company  X's  razor  blade  I  save  114 
seconds  eachi  morning  when  I  shave." 

This  certaltUy  was  an  Intcreeting  short- 
range  statistic,  but  as  far  as  his  long-range 
future  was  cctacerned— as  he  plunged  earth- 
ward to  tmnilnent  doom — it  was  most  ir- 
relevant 

The  same  Is  true  of  the  long-range  fu- 
ture of  smoi  in  southern  California.  Al- 
though our  at  now  is  so  filthy  that  for  more 
than  half  the-  year  It  exceeds  the  air  quality 
standards  for  certain  poUutants  set  by  the 
State  Department  of  Health,  we  are  told  that 
by  having  thts  or  that  emission  control  on 
automobiles  6t  smokestacks,  we  now  pre- 
vent many  tons  of  pollutants  from  getting 
into  the  air.  Irrelevant.  We  sUll  have  smog. 
We  once  wjre  told  by  the  now  defunct 
Motor  Vehicle  Pollution  Control  Board  that 
we  would  "Re;um  to  the  Clean  Air  of  1940." 
One  need  nol  be  very  clairvoyant  to  look 
at  Los  Angeled  in  1969  and  realize  that  very 
little — surely  !not  the  air— Is  going  to  re- 
turn  to   the   Ivay   It   was   In    1940. 

Now  we  ar«|  told  that  by  the  19808  blue 
skies  and  cle^  air  will  come  back  to  the 
Los  Angeles  bbsln.  The  new  stricter  stand- 
ards for  auKimobile  emissions — to  be  in 
effect  by  1974- -will  do  the  Job.  This  Is  based 
upon  the  assuj  nptlons  that  cars  coming  from 
Detroit  after  1  )73  will  meet  the  stricter  Cali- 
fornia emlsslcn  standards,  and  that  they 
will  continue  to  do  so  as  they  age  and  are 
driven  thousai  ids  of  miles.  We  have  no  guar- 
antee   that    ether   aasumption    is   valid. 

But,  let  us  suppose  that  cars  after  1973 
do,  indeed,  me^t  the  stricter  emission  stand- 
ards. In  1980.  it  is  estimated,  there  wUl  be 
at  least  about  5.2  million  cars  In  Los  An- 
geles county.  A  bout  half  of  these  5.2  mlUlon 
cars  will  be  tossing  out  1.3  grams  of  nitro- 
gen oxides  pe-  mile— the  strict  California 
emission  standard  beginning  in  1974.  The 
other  half— th<  se  cars  built  before  1974— will 


be  putting  out  three,  four,  or  more  grams 
per  mile. 

But,  let  us  assvune  that  all  5.2  million  cars 
in  1980  put  out  only  1.3  grams  of  nitrogen 
oxides  per  mile.  Each  car,  on  the  average, 
will  burn  about  two  gallons  of  gasoline  per 
day.  Assuming  an  average  mileage  of  15 
miles  per  gallon,  each  car  should  travel  about 
30  miles  per  day. 

Thus,  5.2  mllUon  cars  travelling  30  miles 
per  day,  putUng  out  1.3  grams  per  mile, 
would  toss  out  about  203  million  grams  of 
nitrogen  oxides  per  day.  With  464  grams  In  a 
pound,  and  2,000  pounds  per  ton,  the  5.2 
million  cars  would  spew  out  about  225  tons 
of  nitrogen  oxides  per  day. 

How  much  of  each  pollutant  has  to  be 
present  in  Los  Angeles  air  to  make  smog 
appear?  Some  calculations  Indicate  that 
smog  can  be  present  In  the  basin  If  there  are 
between  200  and  260  tons  of  nitrogen  oxides 
per  day.  Since  automobiles  will  account  for 
most  of  this  by  themselves  In  1980,  there 
Isp't  much  room  left  In  the  air  to  accom- 
modate the  nitrogen  oxides  pouring  out  of 
smokestacks  of  power  plants  generating  elec- 
tricity. And  the  demand  for  electricity  in 
this  area  has  been  doubling  almost  every  nine 
years. 

For  the  long-range  future  of  the  southern 
CaUfornia  air  resource,  the  willy-nilly  patch- 
work approach  of  an  emission  control  de- 
vice here,  and  another  there,  will  not  work. 

Five  years  ago,  in  a  statewide  conference 
entitled  "Man  in  California— 19806,"  Dr. 
Philip  A.  Lelghton,  emeritus  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Stanford,  warned,  "Air  pollu- 
tion may  be  likened  to  a  weed.  Controls  may 
clip  back  the  weed  but  they  will  not  keep  It 
from  growing  up  again.  To  kill  the  weed  we 
must  get  at  the  root,  and  the  root  of  the 
whole  problem  of  general  air  pollution  is 
combustion  (burning)." 

It  should  be  obvious  that  If  we  are  to  at- 
tain a  populaUon  of  18  mllUon  people  in 
the  Los  Angeles  megalopolis  by  the  year 
2000,  as  predicted  by  some,  we  must  begin 
now  to  change  drastically  both  our  ways  of 
personal  transportation  and  the  generaUon 
of  electrical  energy. 
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Experts  Solve  Smoo  Puzzle,  Ceeate  Another 
(By  George  Getze) 

Engineers  and  scientists  have  to  face  up 
to  a  very  basic  chemical  fact  in  going  about 
the  Job  of  trying  to  control  Los  Angeles  smog. 

It  is  this:  One  of  the  chief  Ingredients  of 
photochemical  smog,  the  hydrocarbons  or 
organic  gases.  Is  the  result  of  inefficient  and 
Incomplete  combustion,  but  the  other  two, 
sunlight  and  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  are  not. 

The  oxides  of  nitrogen,  in  fact,  are  the 
natural  result  of  combustion  and  the  more 
efficient  that  combustion  Is  the  more  oxides 
of  nitrogen  are  produced. 

When  CaUfornia  authorities  forced  auto- 
mobile makers  to  begin  controlling  hydro- 
carbon and  carbon  monoxide  emissions  they 
went  about  It  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
gasoline  combustion. 

This  was  accomplished  by  adjusting  the 
carburetor  to  a  "leaner"  mixture  of  air  and 
gasoline — that  is,  more  air  and  less  gas. 

OXIDES  OF  NITSOCEN  RISE 

It  has  worked,  and  hydrocarbons  and  car- 
bon monoxide  emissions  from  automobUes 
have  diminished. 

Another,  not  so  pleasant,  effect  of  more 
efficient  automobile  engines  has  been  to  In- 
crease automobile  emissions  of  oxides  of 
nitrogen. 

This  is  because  the  atmosphere  of  the 
earth  is  almost  entirely  nitrogen  and 
oxygen— about  80%  and  20%,  respectively. 
The  two  gases  are  physically  mixed  In  the 
atmosphere  but  not  chemically  united. 

When  air  is  subjected  to  high  tempera- 
tures, as  It  Is  when  It  Is  burned  In  an  engine 
or  furnace,  the  two  gases  of  the  atmosphere 


combine  to  form  nitrtc  oxide— one  atom  of 
each.  '  ^ 

This    happens    no    matter    what    fuel  i. 
burned.  Nitric  oxide  wUl  form  If  hay  or  car 
rots,  or  any  other  conceivable  fuel,  is  burned' 

(Tobacco,  for  example,  produces  nitric 
oxide  when  burned.  Taking  a  drag  off  a  cle 
aret  gives  the  smoker  a  Jolt  of  500  panl 
per  mUllon — about  the  same  that  he  would 
get  If  he  stuck  his  head  in  a  power  plant 
smokestack  and  took  a  deep  breath.) 

The  more  air  exposed  to  the  heat  and 
pressure,  the  more  atoms  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  combine. 

SIXTT-EIOHT    PERCENT    DUE   TO    AUTOS 

That  is  the  most  important  reason  the 
burning  of  gasoline  In  a  "leaner  mixture" 
has  resulted  In  an  Increase  of  nitrogen  in 
Los  Angeles  air. 

Another  reason  is  that  automobiles  pro- 
duce about  68%  of  these  oxides  emitted  daily 
in  the  basin.  Electric  power  generating  plants 
are  the  next  biggest  contributor,  with  135 
tons  daily  or  14%,  compared  to  645  from 
motor  vehicles,  foUowed  by  relatively  minor 
sources — the  oil  refineries  (40  tons  dally 
or  4% )  and  the  heating  of  homes  and  ofBces 
(65  tons  dally  in  cold  weather  or  6.5%). 

Unforunately,  the  process  of  smog  forma- 
tion Is  not  complete  with  the  emission  or 
nitric  oxide. 

Nitric  oxide,  when  It  gets  into  the  air  from 
an  auto  exiiaust  or  power  plant  smokestack 
reacts  chemically  by  picking  up  another 
atom  of  oxygen  to  form  nitrogen  dioxide. 

This  is  the  poUutant  that  is  one  of  the 
essential  components  of  photochemical  smog. 
It  also  is  the  one  that  causes  the  ugly  brown 
haze. 

In  the  absence  of  Ught,  this  chemical  re- 
action Is  a  slow  one.  When  It  takes  place  in 
bright  sunlight,  especially  In  the  presence 
of  the  organic  gases,  or  hydrocarbons,  the 
reaction  is  rapid  and  thorough. 

Controlling  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  it  is 
clear,  is  not  a  matter  of  Improving  efficiency 
of  combustion.  It  is  a  problem  of  an  entirely 
different  kind. 

As  long  as  there  Is  any  burning  at  all, 
oxides  of  nitrogen  are  bound  to  be  present 
In  the  air. 

AU  that  it  will  be  possible  to  do,  short  of 
doing  away  with  Los  Angeles  altogether,  is 
to  ameliorate  conditions. 

The  Air  Pollution  Control  District,  however, 
expects  this  amelioration  to  be  substantial. 
The  APCD  estimates  that  by  making  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  automobile  engine  and 
by  strict  enforcement  of  emission  standards 
already  set,  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  in  the 
basin's  atmosphere  can  be  reduced  41'>  bv 
1980. 

That  will  not  be  perfect.  Alerts  probably 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  Los  Angeles 
still  will  occasionally  have  brown  haze  and 
eye  Irritation  even  then. 
Still,  it  will  be  quite  an  amelioration. 
Two  methods  have  been  suggested  for 
reducting  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  emitted 
from  auto  exhausts. 

Robert  McJones,  a  consulting  automotive 
engineer  for  the  Pacific  Lighting  Corp.,  re- 
cently testified  at  a  federal  public  hearing 
that  retarding  the  spark  would  cut  nitric 
oxide  emissions  40% . 

Retarding  the  spark  reduces  the  peak  tem- 
peratures in  the  cylinders  and,  consequently, 
less  mtric  oxide  Is  formed. 

Although  representatives  of  the  automobile 
Industry  who  attended  the  hearing  acted  as 
though  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing, 
retarding  the  spark  Is  now  considered  the 
most  likely  step  the  industry  wUl  take  to  meet 
tt-e  Oallfomla  emission  standards  for  1971 
model  cars. 

The  1971  limit  for  cars  sold  In  California 
will  be  1,000  parts  of  nitric  oxide  per  million 
parts  of  exhaust  gases. 

To  meet  the  much  stricter  1972  and  1974 
standards  (800  ppm  and  350  ppm)  something 
else  will  have  to  be  done. 
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one  way  that  has  been  suggested  is  to 
lower  the  temperature  of  combustion  by 
recirctilatlng  15%  or  so  of  the  exhaust  gas 
so  that  It  goes  through  the  engine  a  second 
tame  after  the  oxygen  in  it  has  been  used  up. 

This  Inert,  recirculated  exhaust  gas  sopa 
up  some  of  the  heat  in  the  cylinder— and  thus 
also  effectively  the  nitric  oxide. 

The  Price  of  Clean  Air 
"The  main  battle  against  smog  has  been 
,.(,ji  "—Charles   M.   Helnen,   chief   engineer, 
emission  control  and  chemical  development, 
Chrvsler  Corp.,  April  9. 

•The  peak  output  of  automobile-produced 
smog  in  Southern  California  definitely  has 
passed— and  will  never  be  as  high  again." — 
Dr.  Fred  Bowdltch,  director  of  emission  con- 
trol, General  Motors,  Aug.  5. 

■The  third  consecutive  smog  alert  was 
called  Friday  in  the  Lot  Angeles  Basin  as  a 
blazing  sun  continued  to  cook  pollutants  In 
the  air."— The  Times,  Aug.  23. 

There  is  a  kind  of  grim  Irony  in  the  recent 
public  concern  over  the  potential  threat  from 
transportation  and  storage  of  mlUtary  poi- 
son gases. 

City  dwellers  throughout  the  nation  al- 
ready are  slowly  poisoning  themselves  by  In- 
haling the  air  polluted  by  automobiles.  The 
threat  is  actual  and  still  unabated. 

Nowhere  is  the  peril  of  auto-caused  air 
pollution  more  serious  than  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Basin. 

At  least  10,000  persons  leave  each  year  on 
the  advice  of  their  physicians.  The  millions 
that  remain  simply  suffer  and  complain  that 
"something  must  be  done." 

Something  has  been  done.  But  not  enough 
and  not  quickly  enough. 

Although  emission  control  regulations  have 
brought  about  a  reduction  In  the  total 
amount  of  hydrocarbons  and  carbon  monox- 
ide, experts  say  the  skies  over  Los  Angeles 
will  not  be  substantially  cleared  of  pollutants 
until  1980. 

That  timetable,  however,  could  be  accel- 
erated— If  smog  sufferers  would  pay  the  price. 

Air  pollution  control  can  be  as  strict  as 
the  people  want  it  to  be.  California  demon- 
strated that  public  pressure  is  stronger  than 
all  the  auto  Industry  lobbyists  when  It  forced 
Detroit  to  install  smog  control  devices. 

Congress  also  was  responsive  to  the  collec- 
tive outrage  of  Southern  Callfornlans  who 
demanded  that  this  state  be  allowed  to  set 
tougher  emission  standards  than  the  fed- 
eral requirements. 

Although  Detroit  complains.  It  will  comply 
with  the  increasingly  stringent  regulations 
set  by  the  Legislature  for  new  cars  In  the  1970 
model  year  and  subsequently.  No  Industry 
wants  to  give  up  Its  biggest  market. 

But  even  with  improved  devices,  the  fight 
against  smog  moves  slowly  because  a  ma- 
jority of  the  cars  in  the  Los  Angeles  Basin 
still  have  no  exhaust  control  system  at  all. 
The  total  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  basin, 
moreover.  Increases  by  nearly  10%  every  year. 

To  achieve  a  substantial  Improvement  In 
air  quality,  therefore,  every  one  of  the  more 
than  4  million  cars  and  trucks  in  Los  Angeles 
County  must  be  equipped  with  an  emission 
control  device  in  proper  working  order. 

This  would  mean  that  every  owner  of  a 
pre-1966  vehicle  would  have  to  assume  not 
only  the  initial  cost  of  such  a  device  but  also 
the  expense  of  maintenance  and  at  least  an- 
nual inspection.  In  Los  Angeles  County 
alone,  the  total  price  would  amount  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Legislature  mandated  Installation  of 
control  equipment  on  used  cars  but  only  if 
two  acceptable  devices  were  available  and 
if  their  cost  did  not  exceed  $85.  Neither  con- 
dition has  been  met. 

Much  more  must  be  done  to  develop  feasi- 
ble inspection  of  the  control  systems  In- 
stalled at  the  factory.  Unlike  the  crankcase 
blowby,  these  devices  cannot  be  properly  In- 
spected with  a  quick  look  under  the  hood. 


So  long  as  the  pubUc  Insists  on  buying 
big  cars  with  excessive  horsepower,  the  fumes 
they  produce  can  be  reduced  only  by  better 
control  equipment  subject  to  periodic  main- 
tenance and  Inspection— until  there  is  a 
major  breakthrough  in  engines  or  fuel. 

Detroit  says  that  turbine  or  steam  engines 
or  one  powered  with  natural  gas  are  not  yet 
practical  and  may  never  be.  Oil  companies 
similarly  offer  little  encouragement  that  pol- 
lution can  be  reduced  by  modifying  present 
fuels. 

Perhaps.  But  If  the  public  outcry  were  loud 
enough,  more  action  would  be  motivated  in 
industry — and  in  government.  Why  is  not 
the  federal  government  doing  more  independ- 
ent research  in  these  two  areas? 

The  ultimate  cure  was  proposed  by  State 
Sen.  Nicholas  Petris  (D-Alameda)  when  he 
proposed  that  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine be  outlawed  in  California  in  1975. 

Not  long  ago,  his  bill  would  have  drawn 
nothing  but  laughter  from  his  colleagues. 
This  year  it  passed  the  Senate  and  had  sup- 
port In  the  Assembly  before  being  defeated. 

Life  without  one — or  two  or  three — cars 
seems  unthinkable  to  most  Southern  Call- 
fornlans. But  life  may  be  unbearable  if  auto- 
caused  air  pollutants  are  not  drastically  cur- 
tailed, and  before  1980. 

The  air  can  be  made  cleaner.  Just  as  other 
kinds  of  environmental  pollution  can  be  con- 
trolled. But  smog  will  not  diminish  until  the 
public  demands — and  supports — corrective 
action. 


Expert  Says  Cities  Don't  Have  Choice  Be- 
tween Clean,  Dirty  Air — Canadian  Econ- 
omist Tells  Science  Meeting  Urban  Areas 
Must  Decide  What  Degree  of  Contamij 
tion  Is  Acceptable 


(By  George  Getze) 

Los  Angeles  and  other  modern  cities  do 
not  have  the  choice  of  clean  air  or  dirty 
air. 

The  realistic  question  they  must  answer, 
according  to  a  Canadian  economist.  Is  what 
degree  of  contamination  will  be  found  ac- 
ceptable. 

R.  M.  Cllnkscale  said  Monday  at  the  An- 
aheim Convention  Center  that  the  quality 
of  air  available  to  every  city  will  be  a  com- 
promise In  pollution. 

"The  only  total  answer  to  air  pollution  is 
to  put  an  end  to  all  combustion,"  Cllnkscale 
said  in  an  interview. 

"Nobody  wants  to  take  that  drastic  a  cure, 
and  nobody  who  realizes  what  would  be 
to  put  an  end  to  all  combustion,"  Cllnkscale 
said. 

He  was  a  speaker  Monday  at  the  15th  an- 
nual technical  meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
Environmental  Sciences.  Theme  of  the  1969 
meeting  is  man  in  his  environment. 

"There  Is  a  basic  conflict  between  those 
who  want  to  use  the  air  for  basic  life  sup- 
port, and  those  who  want  to  use  It  for  waste 
disposal,"  Cllnkscale  said. 

He  does  not  think  the  polluters  should 
necessarily  have  to  pay  the  whole  bill  for 
cleaning  up  the  air  as  much  as  Is  possible. 

"There  is  no  market  mechanism  to  re- 
solve that  conflict,"  he  said.  "That  Is,  there 
is  no  economic  method  that  would  solve  the 
problem  of  pollution  through  the  ordinary 
workings  of  profit  and  loss. 

"You  can't  buy  and  sell  clean  air,  and 
there  is  no  profit  Incentive  for  a  firm  to  pay 
for  waste  disposal  when  It  doesn't  have  to," 
he  said. 

In  Southern  California,  Cllnkscale  pointed 
out:  the  polluters  and  the  people  who  want 
the  air  chiefly  to  breathe  are  the  same  peo- 
ple— the  automobile  drivers. 

Cllnkscale  does  not  think  many  local  com- 
munities have  really  thought  this  out,  es- 
pecially how  much  It  will  cost. 

Los  Angeles,  he  said,  has  done  far  more 
than  any  other  city  In  the  world,  but  even 
m  California  It  has  not  been  entirely  de- 


cided how  cleaning  up  the  air  will  be  paid 

for. 

For  instance,  CUnkscale  said,  strict  con- 
trol of  automobile  emissions  will  not  be 
enough.  There  will  have  to  be  periodic  in- 
spections of  the  control  devices  and  systems 
to  be  stire  they  are  working  properly.  Such 
inspections  will  be  expensive. 

"Every  community  or  air  basin  will  have 
to  decide  what  level  of  air  quaUty  it  wlU 
enjoy— and  how  that  quality  will  be  paid 
for,"  Cllnkscale  said. 

■Ifs  the  paying  for  it  that  will  determine 
the  quality." 

THREAT  to  Survival.  Scientist  Warns:    Air 
POLLUTION  Peril:  Ice  Age  or  Hot  House 

(By  George  Getze) 
Continuing  air  pollution  will  bring  about 
one  of  two  conditions — both  highly  un- 
pleasant and  both  dangerous  to  mans  sur- 
vival on  earth,  according  to  Dr.  A.  J.  Haagen- 
Smlt,  chairman  of  the  Air  Resources  Board. 
Dr.  Haagen-Smlt  said  Wednesday  that  one 
result  of  air  pollution  may  be  to  produce  the 
famoxis  "greenhouse  effect"  that  would  heat 
up  the  earth's  atmosphere  and  make  earth 
more  like  Venus  Is  thought  to  be. 

The  other  possibility  Is  for  the  increasing 
amount  of  pollution  particles  in  the  atmos- 
phere to  act  like  a  screen  to  keep  out  the 
sun's  rays,  resulting  in  a  drastic  lowering 
of  the  temperature  and  a  new  period  of 
glaciers. 

Scientists  are  worried  about  both  possibili- 
ties, with  some  considering  the  cooling  off 
(ore  likely  and  others  the  heating  up. 
We  don't  know  yet  which  school  is  right," 
Dr.  Haagen-Smlt  said. 

■But  we'd  better  do  something  before  we've 
either  melted  the  polar  Ice  caps  and  flooded 
the  world's  biggest  cities,  or  before  we  have 
to  suffer  through  an  era  of  glaclatlon." 

Dr.  Haagen-Smlt  is  professor  of  blo- 
organlc  chemistry  at  Caltech  and  the  scien- 
tist responsible  for  fixing  the  blame  of  Los 
Angeles  smog  on  the  automobile. 

It  was  he  who  discovered  the  chemical 
make-up  of  photochemical  smog;  that  Is, 
smog  that  Is  the  result  of  the  effect  of  light 
on  organic  pollutants  in  the  atmosphere. 

He  said  this  generation  Is  seeing  Important 
man-made  changes  in  the  atmosphere  of 
earth. 

"In  burning  the  fossil  fuels  of  coal,  oil, 
and  gas,  we  are  Increasing  the  carbon  dioxide 
In  the  air  by  about  .03  percent  every  year. 
This  concerns  many  scientists  who  predict  a 
rise  m  temperature  because  of  the  Insulating 
effect  of  carbon  dioxide." 

Dr.  Haagen-Smlt  said  other  experts  point 
out  that  the  Increase  of  the  load  of  particles 
carried  In  the  atmosphere  (that  Is,  Its  general 
dirtiness)  could  lead  to  a  decrease  In  tem- 
perature because  of  increasing  refiectlon  of 
the  sun's  rays  by  this  layer  of  particles. 

"Our  ancestors  lived  in  the  happy  cer- 
tainty that  the  earth  was  Infinite,  that  there 
was  enough  soil,  water  and  air  to  go  around 
forever,"  he  said. 

"But  now,  looking  at  the  earth  from  an  as- 
tronaut's vantage  point,  we  have  begun  to 
realize  that  the  earth  Isn't  so  big,  and  that 
the  apparent  stability  applies  only  to  our  own 
time,  an  Inflnltely  small  thing  in  the  time 
scale  of  geologic  changes,"  Dr.  Haagen-Smlt 
said. 

Dr.  Haagen-Smlt  spoke  at  the  International 
symposium  on  man  and  beasts  sponsored  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  In  Washington, 
D.C. 


Smog  Periling  Desert  as  Health  Sfte.  State 
Told — Riverside  County  Official  Seeks 
Help  To  Halt  Flow  of  Pollution  Through 
Pass 

(By  George  Getze) 

Air  pollution  upwind  from  the  CoacheUa 
Valley  may  mean  the  "twilight  of  the  desert" 
as  a  health  and  recreational  area,  a  Palm 
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Springs  man  Tuesday  told  the  State  Air  Re- 
sources  Boarl. 

Pred  Meth^ny.  representing  the  Regional 
Antl-Pollutloh  Authority  of  Riverside  Coun- 
ty, asked  the^  ARB  for  •protection  from  the 
smog  Invaslo^  from  the  west." 

San  Gorgoilo  Pass,  Metheny.  said.  Is  like 
a  shotgun  aimed  at  the  hearts  of  Palm 
Springs.  Palri  Desert,  Indian  Wells,  Desert 
Hot  Springs.  Indlo  and  other  towns  In  the 
desert. 

The  lethal  iimmunltlon  is  smog  from  Riv- 
erside, Ponta^a,  Loe  Angeles  and  other  areas 
west  of  the  law  desert  valleys,  Metheny  said. 

Metheny  w«b  a  wltneea  before  the  ARB  In 
the  first  of  a  i  erles  of  public  hearings  to  dis- 
cuss air  qua;ity  standards  for  the  whole 
state.  Other  learlngs  will  be  held  In  San 
Francisco,  Sa<ramento,  San  Luis  Obispo  and 
Eureka. 
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WOBK    Otrr    STANDARDS 

The  standarls  being  considered  were 
worked  out  by  Ihe  State  Health  Department 
and  the  ARB's  technical  advisory  committee, 
and  are  as  f  oUovi  s : 

Oxidants  (Including  ozone),  a  density  of 
.10  parts  per  mi:llon  lasting  an  hoiir. 

Carbon  monoKlde.  .20  ppm  for  8  hours. 

Sulfur  dloxldi!.  .10  ppm  for  24  hoiu^.  or 
.50  ppm  for  1  hoi  ir. 

Particulate  natter,  or  dust,  enough  to 
reduce  visibility  to  7Vj  miles  on  the  smogglest 
days. 

Hydrogen  sulide,  .03  ppm  for  1  hour. 

Nitrogen  dioxide.  .25  ppm  for  1  hour. 

Dr.  Haagen-Snit  explained  that  when  these 
standards  have  jeen  adopted  It  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  ARIi  to  see  to  It  that  local  and 
state  authorities  enforce  them. 

Local  commun(ltles.  such  as  Palm  Springs, 
may  have  standards  stricter  than  those  adop- 
ted by  the  state. 

The  oxidant,  c^  ozone,  level  Is  the  one  used 
to  determine  tie  degree  of  smog  in  Los 
Angeles  and  thei  one  on  which  smog  alerts 
and  the  new  Special  school  warnings  to 
reduce  exercise  dre  based. 

In  a  special  report  presented  by  the  ARB 
Tuwday.  downtcwn  Los  Angeles  was  shown 
days  m  1967  In  which  the 
level  was  exceeded.  (That 


to  have  had  176 
proposed  oxldan 


year  is  the  most  recent  for  which  statistics 
have  been  completed.) 

Azusa  had  225  such  days  that  year.  Pasa- 
dena had  213;  Burbank.  204;  Pomona,  207; 
Anaheim.  152;  Santa  Ana,  69. 

Salinas,  in  Monterey  County,  had  3;  San 
Rafael,  in  Marin,  had  17;  San  Francisco  had 
12;  San  Jose,  81;  San  Diego.  35;  Sacramento, 
49;  San  Bernardino.  173;  Cucamonga,  217; 
Fresno.  88.  and  Oakland,  20. 

Another  table  in  the  same  report  compared 
1967  oxides  of  nitrogen  emissions  in  four 
metropolitan  areas.' 

Los  Angeles-Orange  County's  dally  emis- 
sions averaged  939  tons,  of  which  576  tons 
of  oxides  of  nitrogen  came  from  automobile 
exhausts;  40  tons  from  oil  refineries,  and  258 
from  Industrial  burning  of  fuel.  Other 
sources  were  minor. 

San  Francisco-Oakland's  dally  emissions 
averaged  500  tons,  of  which  273  came  from 
auto  exhausts,  186  from  industrial  fuels  and 
only  9  tons  from  oil  producers. 

San  Diego's  average  dally  tonnage  of  oxides 
of  nitrogen  was  173,  93  tons  of  which  was 
from  automobiles  and  65  tons  from  Industrial 
fuels. 

The  August-September  issue  of  Na- 
tional Wildlife,  the  exceUent  pubUcation 
of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
contains  a  new  feature  called  the  EQ— ^ 
Environmental  quality — index.  And,  of 
the  six  components  making  up  the  total 
index — air,  water,  soils,  minerals,  for- 
ests, and  wildlife — the  quality  of  our 
Nation's  air  rates  lowest.  In  making  its 
rating,  National  Wildlife  said  this: 

Air  polUitlon  Is  probably  the  most  serious 
threat  to  our  Environment  Quality.  It  Is  a 
silent  killer  which  hovers  over  every  city  In 
our  nation  and  touches  the  creatures  of  the 
polar  life  zones. 

So  our  Air  Quality  Index  stands  at  very 
bad.  The  Trend:  We  are  losing. 

It  is  a  frightening  kind  of  pollution  that 
colors  our  skies,  burns  our  eyes,  blackens 
our  lung  tissues,  darkens  our  white  houses, 
dissolves  nylon  stockings,  corrodes  metal, 
hardens  rubber,  and  dust-coats  everything. 
I  must  clean  the  apples  from  my  trees.  Rain- 
water Is  no  longer  good  for  washing  hair, 
my  daughters  tell  me. 

And  air  pollution  Is  worse  than  It  looks. 
Particles  are  the  only  air  pollution  you  can 
see;  the  deadly  gasses  are  Invisible.  It  Is  sus- 
pected that  polluted  air  Is  a  major  factor  In 
causing  emphysema,  bronchitis  and  Ivmg 
cancer. 

When  London  was  hit  by  a  four-day  "killer 
smog"  in  December.  1953,  the  "excess  death 
toll"  was  estimated  at  3,500  to  4.000  persons. 
In  1948  a  stagnant  air  mass  over  Donora, 
Pennsylvania,  choked  Its  15.000  residents, 
killed  20  and  made  more  than  6,000  sick. 

Automobile  exhaust  is  by  far  the  greatest 
polluter,  followed  by  home  heating.  Industry, 
and  the  burning  of  garbage  and  other  wastes. 
Belatedly,  some  progress  Is  being  made  to 
control  It.  The  National  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  is  attacking  the  prob- 
lem on  a  regional  basis,  with  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  clean-up  resting  with  state 
and  local  governments.  The  country  is  being 
divided  Into  57  Urban-Indtistrlal  Air  Quality 
Regions  and,  hopefully,  by  the  summer  of 
1970  local  authorities  will  have  set  up  air 
quaUty  standards  to  be  enforced  by  state  and 
local  officials.  If  they  fall,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment may  then  step  in  and  enforce  the 
standards. 

All  but  four  states — South  Dakota,  Ne- 
braska, Alabama  and  Maine — have  air  pol- 
lution control  laws  now. 

But  that  is  only  the  start  of  the  battle.  It 
is  amazing  how  Uttle  Is  known  yet  about 
the  full  effects  of  air  pollution  on  himian 
health,  and  how  little  we  are  spending  to 
control  It. 
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Air  pollution  Is  the  more  serious  kind  of 
pollution  since  once  In  the  atmoephere  man 
U  helpless  and  must  rely  on  nature  to  purifv 
it.  (And  that  means  washing  it  down  to  our 
land,  where  It  goes  Into  our  rivers  and  on  to 
the  sea.)  As  long  as  we  are  so  short-sighted 
as  to  use  the  atmosphere  as  a  garbage  dumo 
our  air  will  become  dirtier  and  more  dan' 
gerous. 

The  current  quality  of  our  air  is  a 
national  disgrace.  And  America's  auto- 
motive syndrome  has  been  the  major 
contributing  factor  to  the  steady  decline 
of  that  quality.  For  years,  Gtovemment 
attempted  to  use  the  carrot  approach  to 
entice  auto  manufacturers  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  problem,  and  for  years 
the  manufacturers  procrastinated  as 
they  claimed  that  they  were  indeed  do- 
ing all  they  could  do. 

As  I  quoted  in  my  letter  to  Attorney 
General  Mitchell,  Los  Angeles  County 
Supervisor  Kenneth  Hahn  started  writ- 
ing the  manufacturers  back  in  the  early 
1950's,  asking  them  what  they  were  do- 
ing to  ease  the  mounting  smog.  Each 
year  or  so,  Hahn  would  write,  and  each 
time,  he  would  receive  back  equally  eva- 
sive answers.  Finally,  as  Supervisor  Hahn 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  President  Johnson: 

I  have  found  out  that  you  cannot  "co- 
operate" or  urge  them  "voluntarily"  to  do 
the  Job. 

And  so,  if  the  carrot  does  not  work,  it 
is  time  to  use  the  stick.  The  stick  was 
wielded  by  the  Justice  Department  in 
bringing  this  important  suit,  and  I  hope 
it  is  used  more  and  more  as  needed. 
But.  to  opt  for  a  consent  decree  in  this 
case  would  amount  to  dropping  the  stick 
altogether.  Were  that  done,  I  am  .sure 
the  results  would  be  disastrous. 

The  time  is  short  before  the  Justice 
Department  malMs  its  choice  on  the  man- 
ner of  deciding  this  suit.  The  need  for 
a  public  trial  is  overwhelming.  Already 
20  or  so  Members  have  expressed  their 
views  on  the  necessity  for  this  public 
hearing,  and  I  would  hope  that  similar 
sentiments  are  soon  forthcoming  from 
many  more  of  my  colleagues  as  well  as 
from  all  citizens  and  organizations  who 
are  worried  about  the  quality  of  our 
delicate  environment. 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE  BARRATT 
O'HARA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

<Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks). 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  mortal 
who  lives  to  be  87  years  of  age  is  a  man 
to  be  envied.  The  joys,  the  sorrows,  and 
the  experiences  that  are  included  in  that 
long  a  lifespan  are  a  panorama  of  several 
generations  and  of  a  large  slice  of  the 
history  of  civilization. 

When,  however,  that  longevity  is  given 
to  a  restless  activist  like  Barratt  O'Hara 
then  he  and  the  world  are  fortunate  in- 
deed. Today  we  meet  to  share  our  sorrow 
at  the  loss  of  such  a  man,  to  express  our 
deepest  sympathy  for  those  to  whom  he 
was  so  dear  and  to  pay  tribute  to  his  87 
years  of  service  to  the  people  of  Illinois 


and  the  Nation.  But  more  than  that  to- 
day we  meet  to  express  our  admiration 
and  wonder  for  the  many  lives  of  Barratt 
O'Hara. 

To  talk  about  Barratt  O'Hara's  career 
is  impossible;  he  had  too  many  careers. 
Each  of  them  was  a  lifetime  of  service 
for    the    average    person.    In    Barratt 
O'Hara's  case,  moreover,  each  of  them  led 
to  still  another  more  challenging  and 
more  fumiling.  At  29  he  was  the  young- 
est Lieutenant  Governor  ever  elected  in 
Illinois.  At  66  he  started  a  congressional 
career  that  led  to  18  useful  years  of  serv- 
ice to  his  district.  State,  and  country,  and 
brought  new  honors  and  satisfactions  to 
Barratt  O'Hara.  Indeed,  even  at  29  he 
already  had  a  storehouse  of  experiences 
that  would  have  contended  many  men. 
He  had  already  been  a  soldier  and  ex- 
plorer, a  newspaper  editor,  and  a  lawyer. 
Many  men  hold  positions  and  engage 
in  occupations.  To  Barratt  O'Hara,  how- 
ever, the  position  or  the  occupation  was 
rightly  the  means  to  the  end.  He  used  his 
position  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois to  head  up  an  investigation  of  the 
miserable     working     conditions     under 
which  women  were  employed  in  Chicago 
and  other  metropolitan  areas  of  Illinois. 
As  a  result,  Illinois  passed  one  of  the  first 
wages  and  hours  statutes  for  women  in 
the  country.  He  used  his  legal  educa- 
tion   and    membership    in    the    bar    to 
crusade  for  social  justice  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  As  an  associate  of  Clarence  Dar- 
row  and  others,  he  championed  abolition 
of  capital  punishment,  better  jail  condi- 
tions, and  more  vigorous  protection  of 
the  rights  of  an  accused.  He  worked  hard 
for  the  interest  of  consumers  and  sought 
to  protect  them  from  the  excesses  of 
everybody  from  credit  merchants  to  the 
traction  interests. 

He  used  his  position  in  Congress  to 
take  on  not  just  the  safe  causes,  but  the 
controversial  ones  as  well.  He  was  an 
early  advocate  of  civil  rights  legislation 
and  many  times  was  one  of  the  few  voices 
in  this  Congress  raised  against  the  ex- 
cesses of  investigating  committees. 

One  of  his  most  satifying  achieve- 
ment was  the  classics  of  democracy  pro- 
gram. Under  this  program  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  translates  and  dis- 
tributes at  reasonable  prices  a  basic  li- 
brary of  democratic  philosophy. 

In  1959,  Barratt  O'Hara  became  the 
first  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
African  Affairs  where  he  continued  his 
efforts  to  promote  peace  by  bringing  an 
end  to  human  misery  and  oppression 
through  economic  assistance  and  in- 
creased communication,  and  the  imder- 
standing  between  this  country  and  the 
emerging  countries  of  the  world.  His 
several  visits  to  Africa  as  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee  convinced  him  of  the 
great  possibilities  for  successful  self-de- 
velopment of  that  continent. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  Barratt 
O'Hai-a  in  battle — with  him  in  most  In- 
stances and  against  him  in  two  Instances. 
On  all  such  occasions  he  was  a  vigorous 
but  gracious  combatant.  He  never  uttered 
an  unkind  word  about  his  opponent  even 
as  he  battered  them  with  his  skill  and 
zest. 

What  was  the  career  of  Barratt 
O'Hara?  It  was  life,  it  was  people,  it  was 


progress.  He  disdained  the  status  quo  as 
much  as  the  life  of  ease.  The  name  of  the 
game  was  action — in  San  Juan,  in 
Springfield,  and  in  Washington. 

We  honor  Barratt  O'Hara  not  for  his 
87  years,  not  even  for  the  oflQces  and  po- 
sitions of  honor  he  held;  we  honor  him 
for  the  variety  and  zest  he  found  and 
brought  to  his  time.  The  length  of  Bar- 
ratt O'Hara's  life  was  overshadowed  by 
its  fullness,  its  richness,  and  its  contribu- 
tions to  his  fellows.  In  our  hour  of  sad- 
ness at  his  parting  and  in  his  family's 
sense  of  loss,  we  must  all  remember  that 
Barratt  O'Hara's  life  was  not  that  of  a 
martyr  but  of  a  joyous  warrior  itching  to 
do  battle.  And  we  are  all  the  better  for 
his  having  lived  It. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  men  whose  passing  touches  us  as 
the  fall  of  a  great  tree  in  a  forest — there 
is  a  sense  of  irreplaceable  loss,  an  empti- 
ness not  easily  to  be  filled  by  the  passing 
years.  So  it  is  with  the  loss  of  a  dear  and 
honored  colleague  and  friend,  Barratt 
O'Hara.  whose  death  at  87  marks  the 
close  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  lives 
in  the  long  and  distinguished  armals  of 
this  House  and  indeed  of  our  Nation.  I 
venture  to  say  that  there  have  been  very 
few  in  the  history  of  this  great  delibera- 
tive body  whose  careers  have  been  so 
marked  by  the  drama  of  life,  compelling 
human  interest,  unending  vitality,  and 
dedicated  service  to  the  common  good. 

Consider  the  astonishing  diversity  of 
his  attainments  in  so  many  \aried  fields 
of  endeavor — journalist,  soldier,  political 
leader,  radio  commentator,  lawyer,  mo- 
tion picture  executive — the  range  of  his 
career  can  only  be  compared  with  a 
Churchill,  whose  fierce  courage  he  also 
calls  to  mind.  It  seems  hardly  possible 
that  so  many  years  have  passed  since  his 
coming  to  this  House  in  1948.  Though  his 
passing  was  full  of  years,  yet  he  was,  in 
Charming 's  words,  "always  young  for 
liberty,"  a  champion  of  liberal  causes  to 
the  end,  openmlnded,  and  generous  in 
spirit.  During  nearly  half  a  century  of 
service  in  this  House,  I  have  never  known 
a  finer  or  more  remarkable  man  nor  a 
more  devoted  public  servant. 

He  was  the  last  congressional  veteran 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  and,  In 
this  respect  alone,  was  a  living  tie  with 
a  significant  part  of  our  national  his- 
tory— of  which  he  always  spoke  on  the 
anniversary  each  year  of  the  sinking  of 
the  Maine.  His  adventurous  career  be- 
gan at  15  years  when  he  ran  away  from 
home,  fired  with  the  fiush  of  youthful 
patriotism,  to  enlist  in  the  33d  Michigan 
Volunteer  Infantry,  which  became  the 
second  American  force  to  enter  Cuba — 
after  the  "Rough  Riders"  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  fame.  A  corporal  at  the  siege 
of  Santiago,  he  became  chief  scout  for 
his  brigade  and  eventually  received  the 
Cuban  Order  of  Military  Merit.  Follow- 
ing the  end  of  the  war,  he  returned  to 
high  school — for  he  had  falsified  his 
age  in  order  to  serve — and  completed 
his  graduation,  entering  the  University 
of  Missouri  shortly  thereafter. 

At  the  age  of  20,  he  was  sports  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  Chronicle.  Later  he 
moved  to  Chicago  where  he  edited  and 
published  the  Chicago  Magazine,  served 
as  sports  editor  of  the  American  and 


Sunday  editor  of  the  Examiner,  and  even 
wrote  a  history  of  boxing  "From  Flgg 
to  Johnson."  Eventually  he  entered  poli- 
tics, ran  for  office,  and  at  the  age  of  30 
was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Il- 
linois, the  youngest  man  ever  to  hold 
that  position.  The  world  of  politics  was 
no  stranger  to  him  for  as  a  boy  of  13 
in  1895  he  had  accompanied  his  father. 
Judge  Thomas  O'Hara,  on  a  mission  to 
Nicaragua  for  President  Cleveland  to 
settle  a  border  dispute  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. Ts'pically,  he  had  stayed  behind  to 
join  the  Smithsonian  expedition  explor- 
ing the  Central  American  jimgle  for  the 
route  of  the  proposed  canal  later  shelved 
in  favor  of  a  Panamanian  site.  As  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Illinois,  he  set  the 
tone  for  his  subsequent  identification 
with  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  dis- 
possessed by  investigating  the  substand- 
ard wages  paid  to  working  women. 

After  a  4 -year  term,  he  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  as  president  of  the  Ari- 
zona Motion  Picture  Co.,  which  he  left 
in  1917  on  the  entry  of  this  country  into 
the  First  World  War.  He  enlisted  almost 
at  once,  was  commissioned  as  a  major, 
and  later  became  judge  advocate  general 
of  the  15th  Division.  In  this  capacity- 
utilizing  his  law  degree  from  Kent  Col- 
lege in  Chicago,  granted  in  1912 — he 
won  new  distinction.  Following  the  arm- 
istice in  1918  he  retired  from  the  service 
and  undertook  a  full-time  law  practice — 
after  "some  detours."  as  he  put  it.  he 
had  found  his  vocation — during  which 
time  he  defended  some  300  homicide 
cases  of  which  fewer  than  30  were  con- 
victed. He  took  pride  in  this  unusual  90- 
percent  acquittal  record  and  in  the  fact 
that  none  of  those  convicted  were  ex- 
ecuted. With  good  reason  the  great  Clar- 
ence Darrow  paid  tribute  to  his  extraor- 
dinary courage.  As  "Battling"  Barratt 
he  became  a  truly  great  defense  lawyer. 
During  the  dark  days  of  the  depres- 
sion, he  imdertook  a  daily  radio  com- 
mentary, wherein  he  demonstrated  his 
ability  to  reach  out  to  a  vast  range  of 
people  in  trouble.  One  need  cite  only  the 
incident  in  which  he  offered  to  assist  a 
woman  who  faced  immediate  eviction 
and  found  some  20.000  people  waiting  his 
arrival,  all  also  in  need  of  help  during 
those  difficult  times. 

Then  in  1948,  at  the  unlikely  age  of  66, 
he  opened  a  distinguished  new  chapter 
in  his  life  by  winning  election  to  this 
House.  Defeated  next  time  around,  he  re- 
turned in  1952  and  stayed  until  1968.  For 
many  years  he  was  indeed  the  oldest 
Member  of  this  body — a  fact  which  he 
regarded  as  an  occasion  for  pride,  em- 
phasizing his  age  in  his  campaigns  in 
the  rightful  conviction  that  senior  citi- 
zens throughout  the  land  could  be  of  use 
in  service  to  their  country  regardless  of 
years.  As  dean  of  this  House  in  recent 
years,  he  rendered  signal  service  in  this 
way  to  millions  of  Americans  too  often 
denied  their  proper  place  in  our  national 
life. 

His  zest  for  debate  and  his  receptivity 
to  new  ideas  never  flagged.  He  took  pride 
in  never  missing  a  rollcall  vote  tmtil  ex- 
treme circumstances  intervened  against 
him. 

His  career  in  this  body  was  character- 
ized by  that  breadth  of  vision  and  depth 
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of  hiunan  I  concern  which  marked  his 
whole  life,  public  and  private.  In  1965  he 
representetl  this  coxintry  at  the  20th 
General  As«embly  of  the  United  Nations. 
Vigorously  opposed  to  colonialism  in  ali 
its  forms,  he  understood  the  feelings  of 
millions  in  the  newly  emerging  nations, 
particularly  in  the  great  continent  of 
Africa  whicih  he  saw  so  painfully  coming 
into  its  rightful  heritage  of  freedom  in 
this  troubled  century.  In  arguing  for  the 
complete  divorcement  of  this  coimtry 
from  colonialism,  he  spoke  propheticfdly: 
As  Africa  ^oee,  so  goes  the  world. 

As  chalnian  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  of  trie  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  this  Hou4e,  he  was  able  time  and  again 
to  prove  his  genuine  concern  for  the 
peoples  of  tiat  continent.  His  own  words, 
oft  quoted,  Iwell  define  the  attitude  and 
spirit  whicn  he  embodied  in  this  House: 

I've  never  looketl  at  a  fellow  American  and 
thought  he  wasn't  as  fully  American  a«  I  am. 

Truly  oni  "with  native  honor  clad," 
I  am  prouq  to  pay  him  these  words  of 
respact  even  as  I  grieve  for  the  circum- 
stance which  calls  them  forth.  Many  here 
at  this  tinje  will  remember  his  dear 
wife — who  piassed  away  in  1948 — and  will 
extend  to  hli  children,  his  grandchildren, 
and  his  gre  it-grandchildren  the  assur- 
ance of  abld  ng  sympathy  in  our  common 
loss,  comforted  in  the  quiet  passing  of 
his  life  and  in  the  precious  heritage  of 
love  and  seivice  which  he  leaves.  As  we 
look  back  lit  his  long  career,  we  are 
mindful  of  those  words  spoken  ages  ago 
by  St.  Paul: 

Watch  ye,  s  tand  fast  In  the  faith,  quit  you 
like  men,  be  itrong."  (I  Cor.  16:13). 
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Barratt  Ol'Hara's  dedication  to  the 
freedom  and  well-being  of  his  fellow  men 
clearly  mani  ested  itself  in  his  long  and 
Illustrious  oireer  as  a  soldier,  editor, 
lawyer.  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Con- 
gressman. Hi!  carried  his  80-plus  years 
lightly  and  with  grace,  and  the  youthful 
vigor  and  z^tful  drive  of  the  former 
dean  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
inspired  all  'vho  knew  him. 

His  sincere  dedication  to  the  work  of 
the  Congress  while  serving  the  needs 


of  his  constituency  earned  the  respect  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  grati- 
tude of  Americans  everywhere. 

In  reflecting  these  past  few  weeks  over 
the  loss  of  this  uniquely  vibrant  and 
courageous  American.  I  found  some 
solace  in  the  words  of  James  Whltcomb 
Riley,  who  once  wrote: 
I  cannot  say.  and  I  will  not  say 
That  he  Is  dead. — He  is  Just  away! 

With  a  cheery  smile  and  a  wave  of  the  hand. 
He  has  wandered  Into  an  unknown  land. 

And  left  us  dreaming  how  very  fair 
It  needs  must  be,  since  he  lingers  there. 

To  the  members  of  his  bereaved  family, 
I  extend  my  profound  condolences,  and 
hope  that  they  will  find  some  measure 
of  comfort  in  the  fullness  of  his  life's 
services  to  his  fellow  men. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  of  which  Mr.  O'Hara  was  such 
a  proud  member. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  grieved  when  I  learned  of  the 
passing  of  our  long-time  friend  and 
former  colleague,  Barratt  O'Hara,  at 
Georgetown  University  Hospital.  Barratt 
was  87  when  he  died  on  August  11.  This 
was  hard  to  realize  for  during  all  his  life 
he  remained  yoimg  in  spirit  and  his  in- 
tellectual vigor  never  waned. 

All  his  life,  Barratt  was  a  uniquely  in- 
teresting personality.  He  had  not  one. 
but  many  highly  successful  careers  in 
different  fields  before  finally  coming  to 
the  Congress  at  the  age  of  66.  For  many 
years,  he  was  the  oldest  Member  of  the 
Congress.  In  his  earlier  days  he  was  the 
yoimgest  man  to  ever  serve  as  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
serve  with  Barratt  during  most  of  his 
years  in  the  House,  where  he  brought  a 
vast  fund  of  diversified  knowledge  gained 
in  his  earlier  careers  as  a  lawyer,  gov- 
ernment oflBcial,  soldier,  journalist,  mo- 
tion picture  executive,  and  radio  com- 
mentator. 

As  chairman  of  our  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Africa,  Barratt  dis- 
played a  keen  and  sympathetic  insight 
into  the  problems  of  the  emerging  na- 
tions of  that  continent,  and  he  labored 
long  to  help  build  and  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  them.  His  rare  skill  as  a 
debater,  his  deep  knowledge  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure,  and  his  unflagging 
energy,  all  contributed  to  make  him  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  effective  Members 
of  the  Congress.  He  was  a  great  asset  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  His 
lucid  and  persuasive  oratory  helped  clear 
the  legislative  path  for  many  important 
foreign  policy  bills  and  resolutions. 

We  shall  all  miss  this  grand  old  man 
who  had  so  richly  earned  our  admira- 
tion, respect,  and  friendship.  He  showed 
us  all  how  to  grow  old  gracefully  and 
usefully  as  well  as  with  a  boundless  en- 
thusiasm. We  shall  long  miss  him. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Madden)  . 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  the  House,  including  myself, 
were  greatly  saddened  by  the  passing  of 
our  former  colleague.  Congressman  Bar- 


ratt O'Hara,  of  Illinois.  Barratt  O'Hara 
could  be  well  recalled  as  the  last  Member 
of  Congress  who  represented  the  old 
school  of  politics  back  after  the  turn  of 
the  century.  No  Member  of  the  Congress 
has  had  a  more  dynamic  career,  both 
politically  and  professionally  over  such 
a  long  period  of  years.  For  years  he  held 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  Spanish- 
American  War  veteran  serving  in  either 
body  of  the  Congress.  His  career  started 
at  a  very  early  age.  He  was  indeed  a  su- 
preme American  patriot. 

He  succeeded  in  enlisting  in  the  U.8. 
Army  in  the  Spanish-American  War  at 
the  age  of  15,  and  as  he  often  related 
when  he  signed  up  he  absentmindedly 
made  a  mistake  in  his  age  of  2  years 
which  allowed  him  to  go  to  Cuba  and 
fight  with  Teddy  Roosevelt's  Rough 
Riders.  Upon  his  retirement  from  the 
war  he  reentered  high  school,  graduated, 
studied  law  at  night  and  upon  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  practiced  law  many 
years  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

He  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Illinois  at  the  age  of  30,  in  the  campaign 
of  1912.  During  his  service  as  Lieutenant 
Governor  he  appointed  a  special  commit- 
tee of  the  State  legislature  and  was 
selected  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
investigate  child  labor,  sweatshops,  and 
low  wages  for  working  women  in  factories 
in  that  period  of  time.  He  subpenaed 
many  of  the  sweatshop  proprietors  who. 
in  those  days,  were  paying  juveniles  as 
low  as  15  cents  to  25  cents  a  day— 12 
hours  a  day — 7  days  a  week,  in  Chicago 
and  other  localities.  Indirectly,  he  caused 
laws  to  be  passed  at  that  early  period  to 
curb  sweatshop  operations  and  raise  the 
status  of  female  and  juvenile  workers  to 
a  higher  level  and  prohibit  employment 
of  children  under  a  certain  age.  He  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  lawyers  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  Midwest  for  many  years 
and  was  associated  with  the  celebrated 
Clarence  Darrow  in  many  criminal  cases 
which  attracted  national  attention. 

Barratt  had  an  outstanding  person- 
ality and  was  a  friend  to  everybody. 
Never  would  he  intentionally  utter  a  word 
that  would  besmirch  the  character,  or 
hinder  legitimate  progress  of  his  fellow- 
man,  regardless  of  personal  competition. 

Previous  to  Barratts  enlisting  in 
World  War  I  in  1917  he  had  become  pres- 
ident of  one  of  the  large  studios  in  Holly- 
wood, Calif.,  an  organization  previously 
headed  by  David  Wark  GriflBth.  He  re- 
signed this  position  to  again  serve  his 
country  in  a  military  capacity  in  World 
War  I.  Later  on,  in  conjunction  with  his 
law  practice,  he  did  considerable  radio 
broadcasting  in  behalf  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  other  groups. 

During  his  career  he  was  a  member  of 
many  organizations — the  American  Le- 
gion, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  press 
association,  fraternities,  and  so  forth.  He 
was  also  somewhat  of  an  author,  having 
written  several  books  on  various  subjects 
pertaining  to  sports,  law,  and  current  is- 
sues of  the  time.  Barratt  also  boasted 
about  his  perfect  rollcall  record  in  the 
Congress  over  the  years,  having  missed 
only  one  rollcall  up  to  the  time  President 
Johnson  appointed  him  as  a  delegate  to 
the  20th  session  of  the  General  Assemblj' 
of  the  United  Nations  in  New  York.  Few 
public  men  of  this  century  have  enjoyed 
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8  more  illustrious  career  than  our  de- 
parted former  congressional  colleague. 

I  join  other  Members  in  extending  to 
his  family  my  deepest  sympathy  In  their 
bereavement. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  with  the  gentleman  from  lUinols 
in  mourning  the  death  of  our  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Barratt  O'Hara. 

All  of  us  have  life  experiences  which 
are  treasured  as  jewels.  Among  those. 
I  have  one  which  will  always  shine  as 
the  brightest  of  gems:  my  close  associa- 
tion with  Barratt  O'Hara. 

What  are  the  ties  that  bind  men  to 
one  another?  Is  it  that  Barratt  O'Hara 
and  I  served  11  years  together  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee?  That  is  cer- 
tainly part  of  it.  During  that  period,  I 
came  to  know  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois as  a  true  statesman,  one  whose 
grasp  of  formidable  problems  was  ex- 
ceeded only  by  his  desire  to  solve  them. 
His  presence  on  the  committee  was 
missed  from  the  very  day  he  retired. 

But  more,  is  it  that  I  knew  of  Barratt 
O'Hara's  outstanding  record  of  military 
service  to  our  Nation?  That  Is  certainly  a 
special  part  of  it.  He  was  with  Teddy 
Roosevelt  on  the  charge  up  San  Juan 
Hill  and  with  the  80th  Division  during 
the  brutal  battles  of  World  War  I.  Here 
tt-as  a  man  with  courage,  a  man  without 
fear.  Memories  of  Barratt  O'Hara  as  a 
fighter  in  war  and  peace  are  not  easily 
forgotten. 

And  yet,  despite  their  significance, 
these  points  are  only  part  of  the  story; 
beyond  them,  indeed  beyond  the  host 
of  incidents  and  experiences  that  yield 
a  good  friendship  is  the  basic  character 
of  Barratt  O'Hara  himself.  He  was  a  very 
special  human  being. 

Perhaps  this  is  best  expressed  by  stat- 
ing that  in  all  the  years  I  knew  him,  I 
never  heard  Barratt  O'Hara  utter  an 
unkind  word.  The  love  and  respect  which 
he  received  was  surely  matched,  if  not 
surpassed,  by  the  warmth  and  generosity 
he  extended.  If  he  was  the  oldest  in  age 
when  he  left  the  House,  he  was  still  the 
youngest  in  spirit.  No  man  ever  walked 
in  these  Chambers  with  more  compas- 
sion, more  dignity,  and  more  honor  than 
Congressman  Barratt  O'Hara. 

We  say  goodbye,  then,  to  our  friend, 
and  offer  our  prayers  and  sympathy  to 
his  family.  Barratt  O'Hara  will  be 
missed  in  these  halls,  both  as  a  colleague, 
and  as  a  friend.  For  those  of  us  who 
had  the  pleasure  to  know  Barratt  O'Hara 
had  the  privilege  to  know  that  rare  per- 
son whose  very  presence  can  warm  the 
heart. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished  gentleman   from   Illinois    (Mr. 

PUCINSKl)  . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend our  colleague  in  the  well,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  for  taking  this  time 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  very  distinguished 
colleague  from  Chicago,  111.,  Barratt 
O'Hara. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  great  privi- 


lege of  serving  with  Barratt  O'Hara 
gathered  new  insight  and  new  inspira- 
tion from  his  lofty  ideals  of  public 
service.  He  had  a  compassion  for  the 
dignity  of  man.  Throughout  his  whole 
life  and  all  his  public  ofBce  one  could  see 
him  in  struggle  after  struggle  on  behalf 
of  human  rights.  Barratt  O'Hara  was  at 
his  best  when  he  could  pierce  through 
the  resistance  of  those  who  did  not 
imderstand  the  great  yearnings  of  man 
after  justice. 

Barratt  O'Hara  gave  his  whole  life  to 
pubUc  service.  He  could,  perhaps,  have 
gone  into  fields  which  might  have  made 
him  a  much  wealthier  man,  but  he  real- 
ized the  fight  he  put  up  for  the  common 
man  would  leave  in  Its  wake  many  great 
rewards. 

I  think  all  of  us  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  Barratt  O'Hara  are 
much  the  richer  for  that.  He  came 
through  this  life  but  once,  and  he  left 
in  his  wake  a  great  record  of  pubhc 
service,  of  which  all  of  us  can  be  proud. 
Barratt  O'Hara  was  a  newspaperman 
and  one  of  the  members  of  the  Three 
and  One-Half  Club  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate,  that  club  made 
up  of  Members  who  were  former  news- 
papermen. It  is  called  the  Three  and 
One-Half  Club  because  it  is  midway  be- 
tween the  third  estate  which  represents 
government  and  the  fourth  estate  which 
represents  the  newspaper  world. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  attribute  of  Bar- 
ratt O'Hara  that  I  remember  was  that 
he  sought  out  disagreement  whenever  he 
thought  injustice  was  being  done.  He  had 
great  courage  and  took  great  comfort  in 
a  good  fight  for  justice,  but  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  Member  in  this  Chamber 
who  would  not  say  that  while  Barratt 
O'Hara  disagreed  often,  he  never  was 
disagreeable.  He  had  that  composure 
and  self-control  that  made  him  a  giant 
among  men  even  though  he  was  one  of 
the  shortest  men  in  the  House. 

I  think  all  of  us  recall  with  great 
pleasure  watching  Barratt  O'Hara  shake 
his  great  head  in  anger  whenever  he  was 
trying  to  demonstrate  a  point  to  the  rest 
of  the  Members.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Member  who  was  more  admired  and  re- 
spected and  loved,  or  one  who  will  be 
more  sorely  missed  as  a  Member  of  this 
great  institution.  He  had  earned  the  love 
and  admiration  of  the  country.  He  had 
written  his  own  chapter.  He  had  come  a 
long  way  in  making  great  contributions. 
I  think  all  of  us  who  knew  him  realize 
we  are  that  much  the  richer  and  wiser 
for  having  had  him  serve  in  this  great 
body. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  our  late 
former  colleague,  Barratt  O'Hara,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  What  has  been 
said  with  respect  to  him  certainly  is  on 
the  beam  and  has  caught  the  imique 
spirit  of  one  of  the  most  unusual  and 
gifted  Members  of  this  body.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  <Mr.  Ptjcinski)  said 
a  moment  ago,  we  can  all  visualize  in  our 
minds,  those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  Barratt  O'Hara  the  at- 


mosphere of  this  House  when  Barratt 
O'Hara  took  the  well  to  speak  out,  usually 
briefly  and  often  very  dramatically  and 
in  emotional  terms,  and  always  very  ef- 
fectively, on  some  imrticular  point  that 
concerned  him  deeply. 

Barratt  O'Hare  was  a  man  of  great 
courage,  who  never  hesitated  to  say  the 
unpopular  thing  if  it  needed  to  be  said. 
He  was  a  patriotic  man  too  who,  in  spite 
of  the  mcjdem  fad  to  decry  patriotism, 
was  never  afraid  to  speak  out  for  his 
own  coimtry,  recalling  his  own  service  in 
the  uniform  of  his  country. 

He  wEis  one  who,  in  spite  of  his  age  and 
in  spite  of  some  inflrmness  in  moving 
about  quickly,  was  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive and  hardest  working  Members  of 
the  House. 

Perhaps  as  we  pause  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  departed  friend  we  might  realize  that 
when  he  was  serving  here  as  the  oldest 
Member  of  this  body  he  demonstrated 
clearly  that  one's  effectiveness  in  this 
House  is  not  based  simply  up>on  years  on 
the  calendar.  Some  people  are  worn  out 
at  70.  Others  are  just  beginning  to  live! 
Suggestions  have  been  made  recently 
to  impose  some  age  limit  on  service  in 
the  Congress.  Certainly  Barratt  O'Hara, 
in  his  early  eighties,  was  still  a  tremen- 
dously effective  Member  of  this  body,  and 
this  body  would  have  been  poorer  had 
we  been  prevented  from  having  his  serv- 
ices during  the  last  decade  of  his  life  be- 
cause of  some  purely  arbitrary  age 
limit  imposed  on  service  in  the  House. 

I  know  that  we  are  all  better  today  for 
having  served  with  Barratt  O'Hara,  and 
we  shall  miss  him. 
Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  able  gentleman  in  the  well  for  allow- 
ing me  to  join  with  him  and  our  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Barratt  O'Hara. 

All  of  us  who  knew  him  and  loved  him 
here  will  attest  that  never  did  a  more 
gallant  figure  adorn  this  House  than 
Barratt  O'Hara. 

Who  among  us  can  ever  forget  the  oc- 
casions when  he  would  come  to  the  well 
and  pour  out  of  his  warm  and  compas- 
sionate heart  his  deep  feeUng  atwut  some 
subject  upon  which  he  was  addressing 
the  House. 

Ofttimes  he  spoke  with  the  moving 
eloquence  and  passion  of  a  Henry  Clay 
or  a  Patrick  Henry. 

Barratt  O'Hara  for  almost  fourscore 
and  10  years  enjoyed  a  great  and  full 
and  rich  life.  It  was  a  life  of  adventure, 
as  a  soldier,  as  a  lawyer,  and  as  a  states- 
man, because  to  Barratt  O'Hara  life  was 
a  great  romance,  a  challenging  enter- 
prise. He  always  felt  that  he  was  fight- 
ing for  a  great  cause,  and  he  fought  for 
those  causes  with  the  passionate  dedica- 
tion and  devotion  of  a  man  who  felt 
deeply  about  something  close  to  his 
heart. 

I  believe  I  have  never  known  a  man 
who  captured  the  imagination  of  a  per- 
son who  knew  him  more  than  Barratt 
O'Hara.  He  was  a  Napoleonic  figure  in  a 
way,  small  of  stature  but  brave  and  dy- 
namic. Few  men  great  in  stature  would 
dare  to  challenge  Barratt  O'Hara  in  com- 
bat or  contest,  either  physical  or  Intel- 
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lectual,  whio  knew  him  and  were  aware 
of  his  great  capacity. 

We  all  remember  little  anecdotes  about 
him.  I  often  have  dinner  over  at  the 
Congrressloftal  Hotel  in  the  dining  room, 
ofttlmes  Joined  by  my  wife.  When  we  did 
we  almost  always  sat  at  the  table  that 
had  long  ^>een  preempted   by  Barratt 
OUara.   Wjiat  a   wonderful,   delightful 
experience  It  was  to  sit  there  with  him 
and  watch  him  enjoy  his  martinis — I  am 
sure  he  woild  not  mind  that  being  dis- 
closed about  him — and  to  let  him  regale 
you  with  hik  exciting  experiences  in  life. 
Pew  men  have  had  such  noble  and  chal- 
lenging and  adventurous  varieties  of  ex- 
periences ae  Barratt  O'Hara  had.  One 
would  find  himself  lingering  there  for  a 
couple  of  hburs.  p>erhaps,  on  occasion — 
and  many  Qf  my  colleagues  here  I  have 
seen  there  enjoying  the  same  experi- 
ence— becaiise  It  was  refreshing,  inspir- 
ing and  stimulating  to  sit  there  with 
Barratt  O'llara  and  share  those  occa- 
sions with  him. 
So.   Mr.   ppeaker.   I   am   one   of   the 
-    Members  ofi  this  House — and  I  am  sure 
that  every  ^ember  of  this  House  feels 
the  same  wiay — who  will  always  honor 
and  cherish  the  friendship  of  Barratt 
O'Hara  and  ever  remember  the  kind 
words  and  iientiments  that  he  liked  to 
offer  to  anyone  who  seemed  to  be  recep- 
tive. I  think  all  of  us  will  say  that  never 
again  shall  we  see  the  like  of  Barratt 
O'Hara.  There  will  always  be  a  void  in 
this  House  because  he  is  not  here  and 
because  thai  noble  little  figiire  does  not 
rise  in  a  stopped  manner  and  come  here 
to  this  podiiim  and  speak  with  the  elo- 
quence with  which  he  captivated  the 
Members  who  were  privileged  to  listen 
to  him. 

Mr.  Speaktr.  I  am  proud  to  join  with 
you  and  othefrs  who  honor  the  memory  of 
Barratt  O'Hkra.  I  hope  that  that  mem- 
ory will  inspire  many  others  to  the  kind 
of  character.  life,  patriotism  and  nobility 
which  he  synibolized  so  well  in  this  House 
and  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentlaman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Farbstein). 

Mr.  PARBBTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too, 
wish  to  join  all  of  those  who  are  here 
speaking  of  [Barratt  O'Hara.  I  served 
with  him  in  this  House  for  many  years, 
and  I  was  onj  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  with  nim.  Barratt,  although  small 
in  stature,  was  a  lion.  I  regret  very  much 
his  passing.  1  regretted  when  I  learned 
of  the  death]  of  our  beloved  colleague. 
While  he  wa4  In  years  the  oldest  Mem- 
ber of  the  HJouse,  upon  his  retirement, 
he  was  amont  the  youngest  in  mind  and 
In  spirit.  He  *as  also,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  a  wirrior.  From  the  battlefields 
of  San  Juan  to  the  floor  of  this  Chamber 
he  was  willing  to  fight  for  the  principle 
that  men  arej  created  equal.  He  believed 
in  the  dignityt  and  integrity  of  humanity 
regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa, 
he  never  ceas«d  in  his  efforts  to  help  the 
people  of  thai  continent.  For  his  efforts 
he  was  rewaitled  by  the  people  of  that 
continent  who,  although  they  did  not 
know  him  personally,  knew  of  his  ef- 
forts on  theif  behalf.  Now  he  is  gone, 
but  he  shall  liot  be  forgotten.  Wherever 
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he  is  I  am  certain  he  is  looking  down 
on  this  House  today  with  the  kindly 
twinkle  in  his  eye  and  the  smile  on  his 
face  and  wishing  that  he  were  here,  too. 
And  I  do,  too. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Pat- 
ten). 

Mr.  PATTEN.  .Mr.  Speaker,  how  does 
one  adequately  pay  tribute  to  a  champion 
of  the  oppressed,  a  fighter  for  human 
dignity,  a  fellow  admirer  of  the  law,  a 
comrade,  and  a  friend? 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Barratt 
O'Hara  only  during  the  last  7  years  of  his 
life,  when  he  befriended  me  as  a  new- 
comer to  the  House.  In  that  short  time, 
however,  there  developed  a  friendship 
that  Mrs.  Patten  and  I  will  always  cher- 
ish. I  loved  his  fighting  spirit,  respected 
his  legal  ability,  admired  his  courage,  and 
was  honored  to  have  him  for  a  friend. 

The  newspapers  have  already  listed  all 
the  accomplishments  of  this  wonderful 
man.  When  you  read  through  the  list,  it 
is  hard  to  retilize  that  it  all  refers  to  just 
one  man.  This  was  the  man  who  became 
the  youngest  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Illinois  and  served  as  the  oldest  Member 
of  the  House.  This  was  the  man  who 
made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  journalist 
and  commentator,  and  who  was  also  an 
outstanding  lawyer,  so  admired  by  such 
men  as  Clarence  Darrow.  This  was  the 
man  whom  the  African  countries  re- 
spected when  he  urged  our  help  in  aiding 
their  emergence  as  new  nations.  This  was 
the  man  whom  the  females  of  our  Nation 
turned  to  as  a  champion  of  their  right  to 
equality.  Here  was  a  man  whom  the 
young  could  respect  for  his  liberal  views 
and  determination  to  fight  for  Justice  for 
all  our  citizens.  This  was  a  man  whom 
the  senior  citizens  could  look  to  as  a  liv- 
ing example  that  age  does  not  render 
them  useless  and  incapable  of  making 
further  contributions  to  mankind. 

In  joining  my  colleagues  here  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Barratt  O'Hara,  I  stUl  find 
it  hard  to  believe  that  he  is  gone.  All  the 
words  seem  inadequate  now  to  convey  to 
those  who  did  not  know  him  personally 
the  warmth  of  his  humor,  the  strength  of 
his  convictions.  Those  of  us  who  had  him 
for  a  friend  know  what  it  meant  to  have 
him  in  our  corner  during  a  crucial  vote, 
to  have  his  counsel  on  matters  before  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  knew  Barratt 
O'Hara  have  lost  a  great  friend.  Our 
country  has  lost  a  great  advocate  and 
lawmaker.  People  the  world  over  have 
lost  one  of  their  great  champions. 

Mrs.  Patten  joins  me  in  conveying  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Barratt's  family.  We 
will  always  treasure  the  warmth  his 
friendship  has  meant  to  us. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  all 
of  my  colleagues  for  their  contribution. 
I  believe  they  have  captured  the  great 
breadth  of  the  spirit  of  Barratt  O'Hara  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  deeply  grieved  as  I  join  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  who  eulogize  today 
the  life  and  accomplishments  of  one  of 
America's  truly  great  men— the  Honor- 
able Barratt  O'Hara.  Words  alone  can- 
not fully  express  the  broad  spectrum  of 


contributions  that  this  man  gave  to  all 
Americans  and  Illlnoisians  alike. 

Barratt  O'Hara  was  a  brilhant  soldier 
At  the  age  of  15  he  ran  away  from  home 
to  enlist  in  the  33d  Michigan  Brigade 
which  followed  Teddy  Roosevelt's  Rough 
Riders  as  the  second  American  force  in 
Cuba.  He  became  chief  scout  for  the 
brigade  and  was  awarded  the  Order  of 
MUitary  Merit  by  Cuba.  But  this  did  not 
end  Barratt's  military  service  to  his 
country.  When  Worid  War  I  erupted  into 
a  full-fledged  battle,  he  Joined  the  Army 
and  again  served  his  country  with  dis- 
tinction and  courage.  He  was  commis- 
sioned a  major,  and  became  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  of  the  15th  Division. 

Barratt  O'Hara  was  a  journalist.  At 
the  age  of  20  he  became  sports  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Chronicle.  Later  he  moved 
to  Chicago  where  he  was  sports  editor  of 
the  American  and  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Examiner. 

Barratt  O'Hara  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  lawyers  of  his  day  He 
defended  300  murder  cases  of  which 
fewer  than  30  were  convicted  and  none 
received  the  death  penalty.  Clarence 
Darrow  was  once  quoted  as  having  said: 
I  am  envious  of  only  one  thing  in  the 
world— I  wish  I  had  Barratt  CHara's 
courage. 


Barratt  O'Hara  excelled  in  the  field  of 
pontics.  In  1913  at  the  age  of  30  he  was 
elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Illinois, 
becoming  the  youngest  man  ever  to  hold 
the  ofQce.  In  this  job,  he  attracted  atten- 
tion with  his  investigation  of  substand- 
ard wages  being  paid  women.  After  4 
years  as  Lieutenant  Governor  he  re- 
turned to  private  life  until  1948  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  Second  District  of 
niinois.  In  1950.  he  lost  his  bid  for  re- 
election but  won  again  in  1952  and  kept 
his  seat  for  the  next  16  years  thereafter. 
In  Congress  he  became  a  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
became  the  first  chairman  of  a  new  Sub- 
committee on  Africa.  He  was  also  the 
floor  manager  for  the  passage  of  the  bill 
which  authorized  the  founding  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

Of  Barratt  O'Hara  it  can  truly  be  said 
that  he  was  a  great  man  who  will  be 
long  remembered  in  the  annals  of 
history. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  great  sorrow  that  I  rise  today  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  late  Barratt  O'Hara.  distin- 
guished former  Congressman  from  the 
Second  District  of  Illinois.  Mr.  O'Hara 
had  a  varied  and  distinguished  career  as 
statesman,  soldier,  lawyer,  newspaper- 
man, radio  commentator  and  motion 
picture  executive. 

Mr.  O'Hara  served  his  country  in  both 
the  Spanish  American  War  and  World 
War  I  and  throughout  his  life  was  active 
in  veteran  organizations  and  was  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
veterans.  He  served  the  State  of  Illinois 
as  Lieutenant  Governor  from  1913  to 
1917  and  the  people  of  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  as  their  Congressman  for 
18  years.  He  served  as  sports  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Chronicle  and  the  Chicago 
American  and  later  became  managing 
editor  of  the  Chicago  magazine  and  Sun- 
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dav  Telegraph.  As  an  attorney,  he  be- 
rame  one  of  the  most  respected  criminal 
defense  lawyers  in  the  United  States 
working  in  a  number  of  cases  as  joint 
counsel  with  the  famed  Clarence  Darrow. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Barratt 
O'Hara  for  many  years.  When  I  first 
came  to  Congress  in  1959,  I  was  ap- 
Dointed  to  the  newly  created  African  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  first  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee and  the  chairman  for  the 
next  9  years  was  my  good  friend, 
Barratt  O'Hara. 

Mrs  Murphy  joins  me  in  extending 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  famUy  on  the 
loss  of  this  great  American. 

Mr  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
riders  in  a  race,  wrote  Mr.  .Tustice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  on  his  Tlst  birthday,  do 
not  stop  short  when  they  reach  the  goal. 
There  is  a  little  finishing  canter  before 
coming  to  a  standstill.  There  is  time  to 
hear  the  kind  voice  of  friends  and  to  say 
to  oneself:  "The  work  is  done."  So  it  was 
with  our  colleague  and  friend,  Barratt 
O'Hara,  able  as  very  few  among  men  to 
look  back  upon  a  career  spanning  the 
great  events  of  our  troubled  century,  a 
life  so  remarkable  that  a  writer  of  fic- 
tion would  hesitate  to  create  it  lest  the 
credibility  of  his  readers  be  strained. 
Soldier,  journalist,  motion  picture  ex- 
ecutive, sportsman,  criminal  lawyer, 
politician,  and  statesman— hardly  an 
area  of  human  enterprise  and  experience 
which  his  life  did  not  at  some  time 
encompass. 

If  at  the  time  of  his  passing  he  was 
dean  of  this  House— which  he  first  en- 
tered in  1948  at  the  age  of  6&— and  its 
only  surviving  veteran  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  it  is  also  well  to  recall  that  he 
began  public  life  at  the  age  of  30  as  the 
youngest  man  ever  elected  to  be  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  lUinois.  His  18  years  of 
service  in  this  House  were,  in  effect,  the 
cUmax  of  a  lifelong  commitment  to  the 
commonweal.  For  Barratt  O'Hara,  every 
stage  in  "the  ages  of  man"  offered  its 
distinctive  challenge  and  opportunity. 
Uttle  wonder  he  spoke  with  such  scorn 
of  our  contemporary  practice  of  com- 
pulsory retirement  at  65  and.all  the  atti- 
tudes which  accompany  this  misguided 
attempt  to  cut  short  the  scope  of  human 
energy  and  achievement. 

That  sharp-tongued  cynic  H.  L.  Menc- 
ken, once  described  Barratt  O'Hara  as 
"the  world's  greatest  authority  on  the 
history,  ethics,  and  philosophy  of  pugi- 
lism," mindful,  no  doubt,  of  his  career 
as  sports  editor  in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago, 
and  of  his  book  on  boxing,  "From  Figg 
to  Johnson" — covering  the  period  from 
1719  to  Jack  Johnson,  the  "Great  White 
Hope"  of  the  recent  play.  Something  of 
this  spirit  imbued  aU  of  Barratt  OUara's 
colorful  career,  characterized  as  it  was 
bv  fairplay,  hard  hitting,  and  a  sense 
of  dramatic  timing.  In  the  vernacular  of 
the  day,  he  gravitated  inevitably  toward 
the  action— whether  in  war  or  peace,  in 
vigorous  service  to  his  country  and  to 
the  ideals  by  which  he  shaped  his  life. 
Ideals  of  justice,  equaUty,  and  compas- 
sion. No  more  fitting  memorial  could  be 
found  than  the  fact  of  his  early  cham- 
pionmg  of  the  minimum  wage,  in  direct 
response  to  the  sorry  plight  of  imder- 
paid  women  and  girls  in  sweatshop  con- 
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ditlons  on  the  eve  of  the  First  World 
War.  In  the  same  spirit,  having  fought  for 
the  first  minimum-wage  law,  he  helped 
effect  the  first  pension  laws  for  po- 
licemen and  firemen  in  Chicago.  In  these 
areas  of  concern,  his  convictions  were 
truly  prophetic  for  national  policy  in  the 
subsequent  decades  of  the  New  Deal. 

The  mass  media  were  far  from  alien  to 
him  in  the  great  formative  years  of  their 
birth  and  expansion.  His  5-year  radio 
program  over  WCFL  in  Chicago,  spon- 
sored by  the  AFL  during  the  dark  days 
of  the  deoresslon.  brought  him  into  vital 
contact  \  Ith  the  daily  lives  of  counUess 
individuals  of  every  condition,  in  one  of 
the  greatest  American  cities.  Earlier,  he 
had  succeeded  the  great  D.  W.  Griffiths 
as  head  of  a  motion  picture  company— 
a  career  stopped  short  by  the  entry  of 
America  into  the  great  war  and  his  con- 
sequent enlistment.  He  had  always  ar- 
gued that  the  Spanish-American  War 
had  marked  the  advent  of  America  to 
genuine  world  power  status,  a  status 
firmly  established  by  our  role  in  the  War 
of  1914-18.  As  the  yovmgest  U.S.  soldier 
at  the  siege  of  Santiago  in  Cuba— he  had 
left  home  and  high  school  to  volunteer 
at  15 — where  his  unit  had  landed  barely 
3  days  after  the  arrival  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders,  he  earned  the 
Order  of  Military  Merit,  acting  as  chief 
scout  for  his  brigade. 

His  extraordinary  career  as  a  criminal 
lawyer  after  the  war  reminds  us  that 
somehow  in  the  midst  of  aU  this  he  se- 
cured his  formal  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri.  Northwestern,  and 
the  Kent  College  of  Law.  Considering  his 
long  and  distinguished  legal  record,  it 
would  be  reasonable  enough  to  expect 
that  the  law  would  define  his  public  life 
and  mark  the  final  destination  of  his 
adventurous  spirit.  Yet  his  service  In 
Congress  lay  far  ahead.  Some  measure 
of  his  distinction  as  an  attorney  may  be 
derived  from  the  words  of  the  great  Clar- 
ence Darrow.  himself  no  coward,  "I  am 
envious  of  only  one  thing  In  the  world— 
I  wish  I  had  Barratt  O'Hara's  courage." 
As  "Battling  Barratt,"  he  won  acquittals 
for  over  90  percent  of  several  hundred 
homicide  cases,  never  losing  a  client  to 
the  electric  chair.  Somehow  he  also  found 
time  to  write  several  books.  Including  one 
on  the  Constitution. 

In  this  House  his  qualities  continued 
to  be  manifest.  Vigorous  and  forthright 
In  debate,  he  was  proud  of  his  roUcall 
votes:  2,702  out  of  2,704  as  of  1965— a 
House  record.  His  political  abilities  were 
considerable:  in  1952,  the  year  of  the 
Elsenhower  victory,  he  carried  his  dis- 
trict by  6,500  votes.  His  position  on  con- 
troversial issues  was  never  In  doubt  nor 
was  he  afraid  of  criticism.  A  broadly  In- 
clusive, deeply  grounded  liberalism  found 
consistent  expression  In  his  policies  and 
views. 

Barratt  O'Hara's  special  concern  was 
that  of  foreign  affairs,  to  which  he 
brought  unusual  qualifications.  As  a 
youth  of  13.  he  had  accompanied  his 
father  on  a  mission  for  President  Cleve- 
land to  settle  a  Central  American  dis- 
pute with  Great  Britain;  later,  he  stayed 
with  a  Smithsonian  expedition  In  Nica- 
ragua, and  accompanied  the  exploration 
party  marking  a  route  for  the  proposed 


interoceanlc  canal — eventually  buUt  In 
Panama.  As  an  Interpreter,  he  played  a 
part  In  settling  a  boundary  dispute  be- 
tween Nlcaragxxa  and  Costa  Rica.  It  was 
his  lifelong  and  ever-deepening  sense 
of  world  community  which  resulted  in  his 
being  named  a  special  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  in  1965.  A  passionate  foe 
of  colonialism  and  a  genuine  friend  to 
emerging  nations,  he  foresaw  a  future 
filled  with  hope  and  promise  for  the 
African  peoples,  even  as  he  looked  with 
growing  concern  upon  our  contemporary 
American  concern  with  affluence  and 
ease.  In  1959,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Africa  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  he  traveled  widely  In 
Africa  and  met  with  leaders  and  ordinary 
folk  throughout  that  great  continent. 

In  honoring  Barratt  O'Hara  on  the  sad 
occasion  of  his  passing,  we  honor  one 
whose  loyalty  to  America  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing Inspiration  to  this  House  and  to 
all  of  our  citizens.  He  saw  our  Nation  tak- 
ing Its  rightful  place  In  the  great  famUy 
of  nations,  providing  understanding  and 
help  wherever  necessary,  to  achieve  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  based  upon  a  world 
order  in  which  the  Ideals  and  convictions 
by  which  he  sought  to  live  would  find 
enlarging  horizons.  While  his  death  de- 
prives us  of  his  presence  the  memory 
of  his  life,  his  character,  and  his  achieve- 
ment wUl  not  quickly  pass  away.  Truly 
a  silver-tongued  orator,  those  who  heard 
liim  speak  will  not  soon  forget  his  voice. 
To  the  end,  his  word  was  his  bond  in 
personal  relations,  and  none  ever  turned 
to  him  for  help  In  vain.  Yet,  In  the  midst 
of  a  life  filled  with  activity,  he  preserved 
moments  of  quietness  and  helped  others 
to  do  the  same.  I  recall  how  during  his 
weekly  broadcasts  In  the  early  1920's— 
when  radio  first  was  out^-I  would  drive 
to  the  forest  preserves  where  In  silence  I 
could  listen  to  his  broadcast.  To  his  sons, 
his    grandchUdren,    and    great    grand- 
children, Mrs.  Kluczynski  and  I  extend 
our  sympathy  even  as  we  share  their 
sense  of  pride  In  the  Imperishable  legacy 
he  has  left. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  Hon.  Abker  J.  Mikva.  the  dis- 
tinguished Representative  for  the  Second 
District  of  Illinois,  who  has  taken  this 
special  order,  and  my  other  coUeagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  late  Hon.  Barratt 
O'Hara  who  died  on  August  11  at  the  age 
of  87.  He  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in 
1948  and  served  his  constituents  of  the 
Second  District  of  Illinois  and  his  coun- 
try with  tireless  energy,  dedication,  and 
abUity  for  20  years  until  his  retirement  in 

1968.  ,    ^, 

Barratt  O'Hara  had  a  remarkable  ca- 
reer—a career  that  has  proven  real  life 
Indeed  can  be  more  colorful  and  exciting 
than  the  most  ambitious  fiction. 

In  1895,  when  he  was  only  13  years  old, 
he  accompanied  his  father  on  a  diplo- 
matic mission  to  Nicaragua  and  stayed 
on  to  join  a  Smithsonian  Institution 
party  exploring  a  proposed  canal  route. 
At  15  he  ran  away  from  home  to  join 
the  volunteers  for  the  Spanish -American 
War  At  17,  he  was  a  decorated  veteran. 
At  20.  he  had  finished  high  school  and 
college  and  became  sports  editor  of  the 
St  Louis  Chronicle.  He  moved  to  Chicago 
where  he  attended  law  school,  was  sports 
editor  of  the  American,  Sunday  editor  of 
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the  Examiner,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Chicago  magazine,  and  the  author  of  a 
history  of  boicing.  At  29,  the  "boy  wonder 
of  Illinois  poilltlcs"  was  elected  Lieuten- 
ant Governor,  the  youngest  in  Illinois 
history. 

When  Woi4d  War  I  began,  he  volun- 
teered immediately  and  served  his  divi- 
sion as  Judg^  Advocate  General.  After 
the  war,  his  i  work  as  defense  attorney 
won  the  adnilration  and  respect  of  the 
famous  lawyer,  Clarence  Darrow,  who 
once  remarked  that  the  only  tWng  in  the 
world  he  eniHed  was  Barratt  O'Hara's 
courage. 

Always  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice, Mr.  O'Haira,  as  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Illinois,  fought  to  raise  the  substand- 
ard wages  th«n  paid  to  women.  During 
the  depressioh,  he  gave  a  daily  radio 
commentary  tplng  to  help  people.  Once, 
he  announced;  that  if  a  woman  about  to 
be  evicted  wolild  meet  him  at  a  certain 
place  he  would  try  to  help,  and  about 
20,000  people  responded— all  equally  In 
need. 

As  chairmait  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Af rica,pf  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, he  wasi  a  champion  of  developing 
nations  and  b^  his  sympathetic  under- 
standing won  inany  friends  for  America 
in  the  new  African  countries. 

For  his  litirary  achievements,  Mr. 
OHara  received  the  Chicago  Press  Vet- 
erans Associamon  Award  and  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  Defender  Award.  In  1965,  he 
was  honored  A*ith  the  Clarence  Darrow 
Humanitarian  I  Award  in  recognition  of 
his  distinguished  public  service:  and  in 
the  same  yeaij,  President  Johnson  ap- 
pointed him  ai  a  delegate  to  the  20th 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
Then,  in  1966  he  received  the  Shev- 
chenko  Freedom  Award. 

First  electedpto  Congress  in   1948  at 
the  age  of  66,  Congressman  O'Hara  re- 
tained  his   vigbr,   his   interest   in   new 
ideas,  and  zest  for  debate  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  He  Was  youthful  long  past  the 
age  when  most  men  are  ready  to  resign 
themselves  to  ttte  rocking  chair  and  pass 
the  torch  to  otther  hands.  Seldom  does 
one  find  a  mai  of  his  stature— a  man 
so  wholeheartedly  dedicated  and  respon- 
sive to  the  needt  of  the  people  he  served. 
Barratt  OHara   earned  the  genuine 
admiration  and  deep  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues. His  cai-eer  was  an  inspiration 
to  our  youth,  and  his  contributions  have 
made  America  k  better  and  a  stronger 
country.  Those  of  us  who  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  knowindhim  as  a  friend  and  col- 
league for  so  mtny  years  deeply  mourn 
his  passing,  and  jour  hearts  go  out  to  his 
bereaved  familyj 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  ^f  us  from  the  State  of 
Illinois  were  particularly  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  passing  on  August  11  of  our 
former  colleague,  Barratt  O'Hara. 

All  who  served  with  him  in  the  House 
knew  well  his  a^Uity  as  a  debater,  his 
wit,  his  kindness,  and  his  good  fellow- 
ship. 

He  first  came  to  the  Congress  in  1948 
and  returned  In  1952,  where  he  served  for 
16  years.  He  baame  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  1957, 
5fid  hetook  a  special  interest  in  Africa, 
made  chairman  of  the 
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Subcommittee  on  Africa  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  he  came  to 
be  recognized  as  an  authority  on  the 
emerging  African  nations.  Through 
making  several  visits  to  the  continent  of 
Africa,  he  became  personally  acquainted 
with  many  heads  of  state  and  other  lead- 
ing figures  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
Africa. 

Even  at  the  age  of  86  years,  Mr. 
O'Hara  displayed,  remarkable  mental 
alertness,  physical  stamina,  and  the 
ability  to  deal  effectively  with  his  feUow 
men.  Pew  men  of  his  years  retain  their 
intellectual  and  oratorical  fx>wers  as  our 
late  colleague  did.  All  of  us  benefited 
from  our  association  with  him,  and  we 
shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  death  of  our  former  colleague  from 
Illinois,  Barratt  O'Hara,  this  Nation  has 
lost  Tone  of  its  most  distinguished  citizens. 
He  fought  bravely  in  two  wars  and.  in 
peace,  ably  served  the  public  at  the  mu- 
nicipal. State,  and  National  levels.  Before 
entering  high  school,  he  took  part  in 
several  expeditions  to  Latin  America; 
and,  at  an  age  when  most  of  us  are 
thinking  of  retiring,  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  for  the  first  time. 

He  brought  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  a   remarkably   varied   back- 
ground as  explorer,  soldier,  editor,  and 
author.  His  18  years  in  Congress,  and  his 
entire  life,  were  characterized  by  an  in- 
quiring and  innovative  mind. 
Truly,  he  was  an  uncommon  man. 
Mrs.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  our  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Barratt  O'Hara.  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber that  he  was  one  of  the  first  Members 
from  "the  other  side  of  the  aisle"  who 
greeted  me  and  offered  assistance  when  I 
first  came  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  January  1963.  He  recalled  that 
he  had  been  a  friend  of  my  father-in- 
law,  the  late  Frank  R.  Reid,  who  served 
in  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  same  time  that  Barratt  O'Hara  was 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois— and  who  later  served  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  from  1923  through  1935. 

On  several  occasions  during  our  years 
of  service  here  together,  I  appeared  on 
programs  with  Barratt  O'Hara  and  he 
was  always  most  courteous  and  solicitous. 
He  and  I  became  very  good  friends  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  in  some  mat- 
ters our  philosophical  approach  differed. 
I  know  that  in  his  convictions  he  was 
honest  and  sincere,  and  for  the  causes 
in  which  he  believed  he  worked  and 
fought  with  tenacity,  courage  and  abil- 
ity. He  was  a  very  conscientious  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  he  served  his  dis- 
trict. State,  and  Nation  well. 

It  is  always  sad  to  realize  that  such  a 
distinguished  colleague  and  friend  will 
no  longer  be  with  us.  Nevertheless  I 
know  that  Barratt  O'Hara  has  left  for 
us  a  cherished  legacy  by  the  example  of 
the  fuU,  useful,  colorful  and  dedicated 
life  which  he  led. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
spectfully join  my  colleagues  in  paying  a 
very  special  tribute  to  the  late  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  Barratt  OHara,  who  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  who  ever  served  in  Congress  and 
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who  truly  deserves  this  tribute  being  held 
this  afternoon  by  those  of  us  who  had  thp 
honor  of  serving  with  him. 

As  a  Member  from  Illinois  represent 
Ing  a  neighboring  district  and  havinB 
served  with  him  on  the  House  ForeiBn 
Affairs  Committee.  I  pay  tribute  to  the 
leadership,  spirit,  integrity,  and  the  vast 
experience  which  made  Barratt  O  Hara 
an  outstanding  public  servant. 

He  had  a  long  and  fascinating  career 
dating  back  to  his  service  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  followed  by  his  entrance 
into  the  field  of  journalism  as  a  sports 
editor,  and  becoming  the  youngest  man 
ever  to  be  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

Through  his  long  years  in  the  House 
arid  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, he  was  property  recognized  as 
an  authority  on  Africa  and  his  great  in- 
terest and  personal  concern  for  the  peo- 
ple of  that  continent  was  recognized  bv 
all  of  us  who  worked  with  him. 

Barratt  O'Hara  was  a  remarkable  and 
warmhearted  individual  and  a  ^reat 
orator  with  a  deep  insight  into  world 
affairs  based  on  his  long  unique  record 
of  service.  He  will  be  long  remembered 
with  great  affection  by  all. 

Mrs.  Derwinski  joins  me  in  extending 
f^^jdeepest  sympathy   to   the  OHara 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  passing  of  Barratt  O'Hara' 
a  fnend  and  distinguished  former  col- 
league, IS  a  source  of  great  sorrow  to  all 
who  were  privileged  to  know  and  work 
with  this  most  unusual  man. 

To  say  that  Barratt  lived  a  full  life  is 
clearly  an  understatement,  for  he 
crowded  into  his  86  years  on  this  earth 
a  wealth  of  experiences  that  few  mortals 
have  or  ever  will  match. 

Barratt  proved  his  uniqueness  and  ex- 
ceptional abilities  long  before  he  came  to 
Congress.  After  riding  with  Teddy  Roose- 
velt's Rough  Riders  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  of  which  he  was  the  last 
congressional  veteran,  he  began  a  series 
of  amazing  and  highly  successful  careers 
as  a  newspaperman.  Hollywood  movie 
executive,  defense  attorney,  and  finally 
U.S.  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Ulinois. 

Along  the  way,  he  served  with  the 
Army  in  World  War  I  and  served  as  the 
youngest  lieutenant  governor  In  Illinois 
history. 

By  the  time  Barratt  decided  to  run  for 
Congress,  he  was  66,  but  that  did  not 
diminish  his  will  to  run  then,  nor  did  it 
from  that  time  on  as  he  carved  out  a 
20-year  career  of  service  in  this  great 
body.  He  was  a  fierce  competitor  on  the 
campaign  trail  and  even  rebounded  from 
defeat  early  in  his  congressional  service. 

That  same  fiercely  competitive  spirit 
which  put  Barratt  into  office  time  and 
time  a^ain  made  him  exceptionally  effec- 
tive as  a  legislator.  He  was  a  man  of  deep 
convictions  and  outspoken  for  causes 
that  he  championed.  The  gentleman 
from  Elinois  was  respected  by  all. 

This  man  of  sharp  wit.  uncommon 
ability  and  inexhaustive  spirit  will  be 
missed,  but  his  accomplishments  will  re- 
mam  as  permanent  monuments  to  his 
yea's  among  us. 
Mrs.  Andrews  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
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sympathies  to  the  family  of  our  friend. 
Barratt  O'Hara.  -^   •       , 

Mr  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways a  sad  occasion  to  lose  a  friend  and 
former  colleague,  and  especiaUy  when 
death  takes  a  man  who  loved  life  and  his 
fellow  men  as  did  Barratt  O'Hare.  His  18 
vears  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  are  filled  with  countless 
successes,  for  he  was  a  man  of  dynamic 
legislative  ability  and  his  brilliant  ca- 
reer as  a  statesman  up  to  the  time  of  his 
passing  was  marked  with  indelible  con- 
tributions to  government,  both  State  and 
Federal,  which  shall  outlive  all  of  us 
present  here  today. 

All  who  knew  Barratt  O'Hara  when  he 
served  in  this  bory  realized  without  res- 
ervation his  creative  ability  and  his 
legislative  skills  which  were  emphasized 
bv  his  zest  for  life  and  his  vigorous  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation.  He  had  a  forceful  Me 
and  left  a  rich  heritage  of  accomplish- 
ments Few  of  his  colleagues  can  match 
Barratt  O'Hara's  resoluteness,  his  salty 
confidence,  his  deep  sense  of  commit- 
ment his  firm  dedication  to  his  office 
and  the  people  he  represented,  his  ad- 
herence to  high  principles  and  conduct 
during  his  entire  life  and  his  work. 
Above  all  these  qualities,  he  was  gener- 
ous, warm,  and  an  understanding  human 

being.  ,      .     ,  j 

Barratt  OHara,  it  can  be  truly  said, 
lived  day-by-day  with  full  confidence 
and  an  abiding  faith  in  the  democratic 
processes  which  he  zealously  guarded, 
and  he  was  one  of  those  rare  individuals 
of  whom  it  can  be  said  "he  never  com- 
promised his  principles." 

It  was  a  distinct  honor  to  serve  m  this 
Dody  with  Barratt  O'Hara  and  it  is  my 
deep  privilege  to  join  in  this  ceremony 
in  paying  respect  and  tribute  to  him 
this  day.  His  record  of  service  in  military 
service  and  in  government  to  the  State 
of  Illinois  and  America  is  one  which  all 
can  strive  toward  as  a  lifetime  goal,  for 
Barratt  O'Hara  was,  indeed,  a  man  of 
giant  proportion  and  broad  dimension. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  can  well  be  re- 
corded as  a  "chapter  in  courage."  Al- 
though his  pace  was  slower  the  last  few 
years  I  knew  him  and  his  physical  en- 
durance was  shorter,  his  determination 
to  fulfill  the  tasks  entrusted  to  him  by 
his  people  and  the  State  he  loved  was  a 
lesson  in  loyalty  to  everyone. 

Barratt  OHara  left  us  a  legacy— not 
only  an  image  of  a  jaunty  figure  of  a 
man  with  unruly  white  hair,  but  also  the 
memory  of  an  exceptional  character  and 
a  legislator  of  great  virtuosity  whose  pri- 
orities were  duty  and  honor  in  any  un- 
dertaking. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Barratt  O'Hara  carved  a 
place  in  history  in  his  State  of  Illinois 
and  his  country,  as  well  as  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  had  the  rare  privUege  to 
know  him  and  to  work  with  him. 

I  feel  a  deep  personal  loss  in  his  pass- 
ing and  extend  warm  and  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  the  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  a 
full  life?  No  man  can  truly  say.  Some 
measure  life  in  years:  others  measure  it 
in  deeds.  Yet  no  one  will  disagree  when 
we  say  that  Barratt  O'Hara  lived  his  life 
to  the  fullest. 

Barratt  O'Hara.  our  beloved  colleague, 
lived  87  years,  each  of  them  filled  with 


the  fruits  of  knowledge,  activity,  and 
service  to  his  fellow  man.  He  was  a  news- 
paperman, a  soldier,  an  attorney,  a  pub- 
lic official,  and  a  statesman.  Many  have 
done  some  of  these  things;  some  have 
done  all  of  them,  but  few  have  done  them 
so  well  for  so  long. 

In  one  lifetime.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  man 
became  the  youngest  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor in  the  history  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  the  oldest  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  one  lifetime,  he 
fought  in  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  voted  on  questions  of  missiles  and 
nuclear  weapons.  In  one  lifetime,  he  ex- 
plored the  jungles  of  Central.  America 
and  helped  to  determine  this  country's 
pohcy  toward  the  emerging  nations  of 
Africa.  In  one  lifetime,  he  saw  America 
reach  from  coast  to  coast  and  helped 
her  to  reach  to  the  moon  and  stars. 

Barratt  O'Hara  served  in  this  body  for 
18  years.  He  earned  the  respect,  friend- 
ship, and  admiration  of  all  who  knew 
him.  not  because  of  his  age,  but  because 
of  his  wisdom  and  compassion.  To  the 
people  of  his  district.  State,  and  Nation, 
this  man  was,  in  the  best  sense,  a  public 
servant. 

While  I  join  in  this  moment  of  sadness 
and  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
fine  family,  I  must  also  recognize  the 
feelings  of  awe  and  reverence  which  are 
in  all  our  hearts  today.  Were  I  to  write 
his  epitaph,  I  would  simply  say  of  Bar- 
ratt O'Hara,  "He  lived  as  we  all  would 
want  to  live." 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  join  the 
Members  of  the  House  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  Barratt  O'Hara. 

His  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Na- 
tion to  which  he  had  contributed  so 
much;  a  great  loss  to  this  Government 
which  was  made  Infinitely  better  by  his 
wisdom,  courage,  and  integrity  for  so 
many  years;  and  a  great  personal  loss 
to  me,  and  to  scores  of  other  Members, 
I  am  sure,  for  Barratt  O'Hara  was  a  true 
friend. 

His  passing  was  sad,  for  while  Barratt 
was  87  when  he  died,  he  had  such  a  fine 
mind  and  unbounded  enthusiasm  that 
one  never  thought  of  him  as  old  in  con- 
ventional terms.  In  fact,  his  stamina  and 
joy  in  living  was  an  inspiration  to  all 
Americans. 

His  career  was  fuller  than  most  men 
could  even  dream  of  and  the  adventure 
and  Important  events  of  which  he  was  a 
part  would  have  drained  a  lesser  man 
and  prompted  retirement  at  the  usual 
age.  But  Barratt  O'Hara  did  not  curi  up 
into  a  rocking  chair  and  dream  of  days 
past:  He  became  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  66.  He  was  never 
embarrassed  by  his  age.  Rather  he 
gloried  in  it.  He  was  fond  of  telling  how 
the  elderly  people  in  Ills  district  would 
break  out  their  wheelchairs,  go  to  the 
voting  booths,  and  cast  their  votes  for 
him.  He  was  proud  that  he  could  en- 
courage the  old  to  participate  in  the 
electoral  processes,  and  the  old — and  the 
young— of  his  district  had  much  to  be 
proud  of  in  him.  His  vigor  and  brilliance 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  district. 

His  confidence,  graclousness,  and  deep 
respect  for  his  fellow  man,  attributes 
that  seem  sometimes  to  come  only  from 
many  years  of  living,  were  a  glowing 


light  In  this  House.  There  was  a  natural 
inclination  for  new  Members  to  seek  out 
his  advice  and  counsel  when  he  was  dean 
of  the  House  and  he  always  foimd  the 
time  and  had  the  patience  to  give  guid- 
ance and  support. 

I  fondly  remember  the  times  he  gave 
me  the  encouragement  and  courage  to 
carry  on  when  matters  became  so  con- 
troversial, arguments  so  heated  and  per- 
sonal insults  were  substituted  for  ra- 
tional discourse  and  argument.  Often  it 
was  a  few  gentle  words  like  "Stay  In 
there  Editli,"  or  "Don't  give  up  now."  His 
many  kindnesses  and  his  gentle  words 
will  always  be  remembered  and 
treasured. 

Another  unforgettable  aspect  of  his 
character  was  his  courage.  His  unyield- 
ing stand  for  justice  and  for  the  de- 
prived and  underprivileged  never  ended. 
Clarence  Darrow  once  said  that  he  was 
envious  of  only  one  thing  in  the  world — 
the  courage  of  Barratt  O'Hara. 

That  courage  will  live  on  in  those  he 
inspired  to  be  more  courageous. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  11  of  this  year,  our  distinguished 
foi-mer  colleague,  Barratt  O'Hara.  passed 

away. 

Representative  O'Hara  served  in  this 
body  for  nearly  20  years  and  represented 
the  people  of  Illinois  with  honor  and 
distinction. 

His  career  as  a  pubUc  servant  stretched 
from  the  Spanish-American  War  to  his 
last  days  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1968. 

Mr.  O'Hara  was  a  dedicated  man.  His 
courage  as  a  law>'er  in  Illinois  and  as  a 
member  of  this  House  won  him  the  praise 
and  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  He 
was  an  honorable  man  of  great  ability. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  serve  with  him 
In  Congress  during  my  first  4  years  here, 
and  I  am  sure  each  of  us  have  benefited 
from     our     association     with     Barratt 

O'Hara. 

The  country  and  the  Congress  are 
richer  for  his  life,  and  I  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathy  to  his  family  in  their  loss. 

Mr.  NTX.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  our  former  colleague,  Barratt 
O'Hara.  has  passed  to  his  reward.  There 
have  been  others  who  have  lived  as  long 
as  Barratt.  But  I  doubt  if  many  have 
lived  as  full  and  as  active  a  life  as  he  did. 
Each  episode  In  his  life  was  In  a  sense  a 
career.  He  was  a  soldier,  an  explorer,  a 
newspaper  editor,  a  State  executive,  a 
lawyer,  a  motion  picture  producer,  a  ra- 
dio commenUtor,  and  the  latest  but  not 
the  least  in  his  colorful  life,  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  this  House. 

Representative  O'Hara  was  a  vigor- 
ous debater  and  a  skUled  Interrogator. 
He  championed  causes  with  a  vigor  that 
many  of  his  younger  colleagues  envied. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the 
growing  Importance  of  the  new  nations 
of  Africa.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Africa  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  he  traveled  In  many 
parts  of  that  continent.  He  was  inter- 
ested In  exchanging  views  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  emerging  nations.  More  Im- 
portant, he  was  always  anxious  to  meet 
with  the  common  people  from  whom  he 
gained  insights  and  understanding  that 
often  eluded  others. 
Age  never  dimmed  Barratt's  enthusl- 
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asm  nor  narrbwed  his  vision.  He  was  the 
eternal  optimist.  All  who  knew  him  will 
always  rementiber  him  and  be  saddened 
by  his  departure. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  on  Aui:ust  11  of  former  Repre- 
sentative Bailratt  CHara. 

In  this  lifej  we  Judge  our  fellow  men 
by  their  achievements  and  by  their  char- 
acter. Congressman  O'Hara  was  one  of 
those  rare  individuals  whose  life,  mea- 
sured by  both  standards,  was  truly 
remarkable. 

Throughout!  his  long  and  productive 
lifetime  he  exhibited  unlimited  devotion 
to  his  Nation  iand  to  the  less  fortunate 
among  men.  In  more  than  70  years  of 
public  service— as  a  soldier,  journalist, 
lawyer,  and  Mismber  of  Congress.  Barratt 
O'Hara  was  gilded  by  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  brothierhood.  He  was  a  man  of 
knowledge,  experience,  kindness  and  in- 
tegrity. For  18  years,  he  served  the  people 
of  Hhnois  in  (he  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, an<J  he  served  them  with  com- 
plete-dedicatiion.  During  these  same 
-ye«rs,-he  eamejd  the  respect  and  affection 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  the  sons  and  grandchildren  of 
Barratt  O'Hari.  I  hope  it  will  be  of  some 
comfort  to  thfem  to  know  that  he  is 
remembered  with  great  admiration  and 
affection  both] by  those  he  served  and 
by  those  with  whom  he  served. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
permit  me  to  join  with  my  colleagues  of 
Illinois  and  others  in  paying  a  brief  but 
sincere  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our 
beloved  friend  ind  colleague,  Represent- 
'Hara.  who  passed  away 
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r  of  the  Committee  on 
of  the  House  and  chalr- 
ttbcommittee  on  Africa, 
played  an  important  role 
be  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy.  He  was]  also  a  delegate  to  the 
20th  Session  o^  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  by  Presidential 
appointment. 

Barratt  O'Hira  served  his  beloved 
district.  State  bf  Illinois  and  Nation 
faithfully  and  iell,  and  he  will  live  in 
our  memories  ai  a  dedicated  pubhc  offi- 
cial who  measured  up  to  his  responsibili- 
ties and  his  duties 

He  was  eloquent,  courageous,  and  col- 
orful and  most  tsteemed  and  respected. 
He  was  my  friend  and  devoted  colleague, 
and  we  shall  miss  him.  I  want  to  take 
this  means  also]  extending  to  members 
of  the  O'Hara  ftmily  this  expression  of 
my  most  sincerej  sympathy  in  their  loss 
and  bereavement. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  il- 
lustrious  and   distinguished   Americans 
have  served  in  ©lis  body,  but  few  have 
'    I  long  and  faithful  repre- 


combined  such  a 


sentation  of  ther  congressional  district 


with  so  many  other  notable  achieve- 
ments as  did  the  late  Honorable  Barratt 
O'Hara  of  Illinois.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  with  Barratt  O'Hara  for  18  years 
in  the  House  and  to  witness  and  be  a 
pwirt  of  his  many  accomplishments  dur- 
ing those  eventful  years.  Wiimlng  elec- 
tion to  the  Congress  at  the  age  of  66,  he 
had  already  compiled  a  record  which 
rivals  the  feats  of  the  greatest  American 
heroes. 

Barratt  O'Hara  was  an  explorer,  a  vet- 
eran of  both  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  of  World  War  I.  an  eminently  suc- 
cessful attorney,  a  noted  editor,  pub- 
lisher, and  author,  a  radio  commentator, 
and  the  youngest  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  the  history  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  The 
wide  experience  he  gained  in  these  re- 
markable pursuits  gave  him  great  in- 
sight into  the  problems  which  con- 
fronted the  Congress  during  his  almost 
two  decades  of  service  here  and  made  him 
a  uniquely  effective  and  valuable  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress.  His  sage  advice  and 
great  knowledge,  particularly  in  the  dif- 
ficult area  of  international  affairs, 
greatly  benefited  those  who  served  with 
him,  and  his  warm  friendship  was 
treasured  by  the  many  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  know  him. 

Barratt  O'Hara  lived  a  truly  full  and 
meaningful  life.  He  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  a  great  American  who  fulfilled 
his  duty  to  his  country  in  overflowing 
measure. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  MiKVA)  for  reserving  this  time  to- 
day so  that  we  might  join  in  tribute  to 
his  predecessor  and  our  former  col- 
league, the  late  Honorable  Barratt 
O'Hara. 

Perusing  the  career  of  Barratt  O'Hara 
one  can  only  be  impressed  by  the  variety 
of  efforts  to  which  he  directed  his  ener- 
gies during  his  87  years.  He  was  a  soldier, 
sports  editor,  Illinois  Lieutenant  Grover- 
nor,  defense  attorney,  and  radio  com- 
mentator before  his  election  at  the  age 
of  66  to  this  body  where  he  served  the 
Second  District  of  Illinois  for  18  years. 
During  his  years  in  the  House,  he  per- 
haps was  best  noted  for  his  service  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  as 
chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Africa. 
In  the  minds  of  his  colleagues  and 
friends.  Barratt  O'Hara  will  be  remem- 
bered longest,  however,  for  his  courage 
which  Clarance  Darrow  envied  and 
which  others  have  sought  to  emulate. 

The  people  of  Chicago,  the  State  of 
Illtnois.  and  the  Nation  are  indeed  for- 
tunate to  have  had  a  man  of  his  inter- 
ests and  vision  as  a  Member  of  this 
Chamber. 
May  he  rest  in  peace. 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  proud  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
man  who  befriended  me  when  I  came 
to  the  House  as  a  freshman  Member  and 
whose  sage  counsel  was  of  enormous 
benefit  to  me.  as  it  was  to  many  others 
Barratt  O'Hara— or  "Tiger."  as  I  affec- 
tionately addressed  him — Uved  a  long 
time  and  his  life  was  an  inspiration  to 
all  so  fortunate  as  to  know  him. 

Twice  he  donned  military  uniform  to 
serve  his  country — in  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  World  War  I.  He  en- 
listed for  service  in  the  earlier  conflict 


when  he  was  a  boy  of  15.  After  2  years 
he  returned  to  civilian  life  and  to  high 
school.  He  went  on  to  college  and  was 
graduated  from  law  school.  He  worked 
successfully  as  a  newspaperman  before 
beginning  the  practice  of  law  in  Chicago 
in  1912.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1948  and,  except  for  one  term,  served 
continuously  in  the  House  imtil  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year. 

He  had  a  genius  for  friendship.  He 
was  a  man  you  could  count  on.  a  man 
of  many  parts,  truly  a  man  for  all  sea- 
sons. Our  world  is  richer  for  his  havins 
lived  in  it. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Barratt 
O'Hara  began  his  career  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress at  an  age  when  most  men  are  think- 
ing about  retirement.  And  he  brought  to 
his  tasks  an  industriousness  and  enthu- 
siasm which  all  of  us  would  do  well  to 
emulate. 

Devoted  to  serving  his  constituents  in 
Illinois,  his  breadth  of  mind  and  range  of 
interests  and  experience  enabled  him  to 
see  the  relationship  of  his  State  and  Na- 
tion to  the  world.  He  was  concerned 
therefore,  with  global  problems.  His  sym- 
pathy for,  and  interest  in  assisting  the 
developing  nations  of  Africa  was  recog- 
nized and  appreciated  through  that  con- 
tinent and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
In  his  work  he  truly  demonstrated  our 
national  commitment  to  brotherhood  and 
to  the  duty  of  the  powerful  to  aid  those 
who  are  just  beginning  the  long,  hard 
work  of  nation-building. 

I  am  grateful  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  know  Mr.  O'Hara.  and  to  leam 
from  his  splendid  performance  how  mag- 
nificent an  opportunity  we  have  to  serve 
our  fellow  men  as  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
while  ago,  a  man  who  loved  America  with 
impassioned  devotion  and  served  her 
greatly,  both  in  public  o£Qce  and  as  a 
private  citizen,  passed  away. 

He  was  my  friend  and  colleague.  Rep- 
resentative Barratt  O'Hara.  who  rep- 
resented the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict from  Illinois.  He  was  a  man  of  rich 
gifts  in  many  fields.  As  the  oldest  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  until  his  defeat  last  year, 
Barratt  was  cherished  by  his  contempor- 
aries as  a  two-fisted  fighter  for  human 
rights  who  loved  life,  loved  people  and 
feared  nobody;  he  was  as  much  at  ease 
with  Members  of  Congress  as  he  was  with 
the  poorest  constituents  in  his  district. 
He  could  wield  alike  the  winged  phrase 
and  the  sledge  hammer;  he  was  an  honest 
and  courageous  public  servant,  an  un- 
forgetting  and  unforgettable  friend. 

Representative  O'Hara  was  a  man  on 
fire  for  his  country,  a  man  who  kindled 
fires  in  our  hearts.  He  was  a  man  of  ac- 
tion, calling  upon  us  to  fulfill  our  respon- 
sibilities not  only  for  the  sake  of  our  own 
Nation  and  people,  but  for  the  sake  of 
those  throughout  the  world  who  look  to 
us  for  hope,  inspiration,  and  leadership. 
We  would  do  well  to  study  the  example 
of  his  life,  thus,  personally,  rededlcating 
ourselves  to  those  responsibilities  of 
American  citizenship  which  he  so  zest- 
fully fulfiUed. 

Barratt  O'Hara  twice  donned  the  uni- 
form of  this  coim try's  Army — to  serve  in 
the  Spanish -American  War  and  in  World 
War  I.  At  the  age  of  30,  he  became  the 
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youngest  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Illinois 
history.  As  chairman  of  the  Illinois  Sen- 
ate Vice  and  Wage  Commission,  he  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  passage  of  the 
first  State  minimum-wage  laws.  As  a 
lawyer,  he  defended  over  300  clients, 
none  of  whom  received  the  death  pen- 
alty. These  are  but  a  few  of  his  out- 
standing accomplishments. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Africa,  he  was  of  tremen- 
dous help  in  fostering  good  will  and 
friendship  between  this  coimtry  and  our 
neiehbors. 

Perhaps  Representative  O'Hara's 
greatest  attribute  was  that  he  put  his 
trust  finally  and  everlastingly  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
Unit«l  States. 

Those  of  us  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
free  institutions  owe  much  to  men  like 
Barratt  O'Hara.  His  greatness  Is  found  in 
his  recognition  of  the  value  of  freedom 
and  the  rights  of  each  himian  being. 

The  poorly  informed  may  think  that 
freedom  and  liberty  owe  their  origin  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  our 
American  way  of  life.  Representative 
O'Hara  knew  that  the  right  to  liberty, 
freedom,  and  opportxmity  was  self-evi- 
dent in  the  divine  inheritance  of  people 
everywhere.  It  was  his  program  to  re- 
store the  opportunity  of  securing  and. 
then  of  preserving,  liberty.  At  the  same 
time,  he  fought  to  destroy  tyrants  and 
those  standing  in  the  pathway  to  human 
progress. 

His  fight  will  go  on  with  the  help  of 
men  of  good  will,  but  his  influence  and 
fortitude  will  be  greatly  missed.  I  know 
the  sons  he  left  behind  him  are  proud  of 
him.  and  I  send  to  them  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  warmest  regards. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bar- 
ratt O'Hara's  colorful  career  as  a  news- 
paper reporter,  a  successful  criminal  de- 
fense lawyer,  the  State's  yoimgest  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  and  as  a  distinguished 
Member  of  this  House  took  place  in  Illi- 
nois, but  he  was  a  native  of  Michigan. 
He  was  bom  and  raised  in  the  city  of 
St.  Joseph  where  his  father  was  one  of 
our  State's  circuit  judges.  The  O'Hara 
family  were  Democrats  in  an  overwhelm- 
ingly Republican  district,  and  when  Bar- 
ratt was  a  boy  of  13,  President  Cleveland 
sent  his  father  to  Nicaragua  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  commission  to  look  into  the 
feasibiUty  of  a  canal  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans.  Barratt  went 
along.  While  there,  he  accompanied  an 
expedition  through  Nicaragua,  marking 
a  route  for  the  canal.  He  went  with  a 
second  expedition  exploring  the  jungles 
of  Central  America  and  still  a  third  ex- 
pedition in  determination  of  a  boundary 
dispute  between  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica. 

Returning  to  Benton  Harbor,  he  at- 
tended high  school  and  was  a  member 
of  the  football  team.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Spanish-American  War  when  he 
was  not  yet  16  and  only  a  sophomore  in 
high  school,  he  enlisted  in  the  33d  Mich- 
igan Volunteer  Infantry  and  landed  in 
Cuba  3  days  after  Teddy  Roosevelt  and 
his  Rough  Riders.  Barratt  participated  in 
the  siege  of  Santiago  and  was  the  last 
Spanish-American  war  veteran  to  serve 
in  this  House.  After  the  war,  he  returned 
to  Benton  Harbor  and  worked  briefly  as 


a  reporter  on  the  old  Benton  Harbor 
Evening  News  which  was  one  of  the 
predecessors  of  that  city's  present-day 
newspaper,  the  News-Palladium.  He  then 
left  Michigan  to  work  on  newspapers 
both  in  St.  Louis  and  in  Chicago.  Later 
he  became  a  successful  criminal  at- 
torney in  Chicago  and  active  in  Demo- 
cratic politics  there. 

Throughout  his  long  career.  Mr. 
O'Hara  continued  his  friendships  in  the 
twin  cities  of  Benton  Harbor  and  St. 
Joseph.  Mich.,  and  among  them  was 
Stanley  R.  Banyon,  publisher  of  the  Ben- 
ton Harbor  News-Palladium  and  the  St. 
Joseph  Herald-Press.  Mr.  Banyon  was 
as  active  and  stanch  a  Republican  as 
Mr.  O'Hara  was  a  Democrat,  but  that 
difference  in  political  philosophies  did 
not  dim  their  close  acquaintance  which 
had  continued  from  childhood.  When 
Mr.  Banyon  passed  away  several  years 
ago,  Barratt  came  to  me  as  Congressman 
from  Mr.  Banyon's  place  of  residence 
and  stated  that  if  I  had  no  objection  he 
would  like  to  place  a  eulogy  of  Mr.  Ban- 
yon in  the  Record.  Barratt  O'Hara  had 
a  gift  of  expi'bssion  and  oratory  and  his 
remarks  in  this  House  on  the  life  and 
career  of  *iis  boyhood  friend,  Stanley 
Banyon.  were  equal  to  his  gifted  ability 
on  that  occasion. 

On  the  news  of  Mr.  O'Hara's  passing, 
the  Benton  Harbor  News-Palladiimi  gave 
the  event  extensive  front-page  coverage 
and  on  Wednesday,  August  13.  that  pa- 
per eulogized  Barratt  O'Hara  as  a  man 
of  charm  and  gutty  patriotism  in  its 
lead  editorial. 

I  insert  that  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  Record : 

Bareatt  O'Hara:  Chabm  and  Gutty 
Patriotism 

He  served  In  the  Hoxise  wltli  Jack  Ken- 
nedy and  he  landed  In  Cuba  three  days  after 
Teddy  Roosevelt  and  his  Rough  Riders. 

These  widely-separated  moments  of  his- 
tory Illustrate  perhaps  better  than  anything 
else  the  long  and  adventuresome  life  of  Bar- 
ratt O'Hara.  a  native  of  St.  Joseph  who 
died  m  Washington  Monday  at  the  age  of 
87. 

When  he  was  only  15,  still  a  student  in  St. 
Joseph  high  school,  he  volunteered  to  flght 
In  the  Spanish-American  war.  Many  years 
later  he  received  Cuba's  highest  military 
decoration  from  Fulgencla  Batista,  the  dic- 
tator later  to  be  deposed  by  another  dicta- 
tor, the  masquerading  communist,  Mdel 
Castro. 

He  was  a  veteran  congressman  when  John 
F.  Kennedy  entered  the  Hoxise  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Later,  after  President  John  Ken- 
nedy was  assassinated,  O'Hara  recaUed  that 
"I  told  him  one  day  he  got  his  sweetness 
from  his  mother's  father,  who  was  mayor 
of  Boston  at  one  time.  We  were  always 
friendly  and  about  two  weeks  before  he  was 
killed,  he  served  as  a  guide  when  I  took 
several  constituents  through  the  White 
House.  When  we  left,  he  said  'Barratt  knew 
my  grandfather.'  Those  were  the  last  words 
I  heard  him  say." 

When  he  was  only  13,  O'Hara  had  accom- 
panied his  father,  Berrien  Circuit  Judge 
Thomas  O'Hara,  to  Nicaragua.  The  father  had 
received  a  presidential  commission  to  seek  for 
a  possible  canal  route,  linking  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans. 

The  taste  of  the  tropics  may  have  been 
what  whetted  the  younger  O'Hara's  appetite 
for  adventure  and  caused  him  to  enlist  for 
the  flght  In  Cuba.  In  any  event,  he  returned 
from  war  to  the  Twin  Cities  and  graduated 
from  Benton  Harbor  high  school,  where  he 
played  football. 


He  worked  for  a  time  as  a  reporter  on  the 
old  Evening  News,  a  forerunner  of  this  news- 
paper, then  headed  for  bigger  news  Jobs  in 
Illinois.  He  went  from  sports  to  political  re- 
porting. Simultaneously,  after  having 
reached  Chicago  news  rooms,  he  studied  law 
nights. 

He  got  his  law  degree,  and  at  30  was  elected 
the  youngest  lieutenant-governor  In  the  his- 
tory of  Illinois.  For  a  time  his  Democratic 
party's  moon  was  in  eclipse,  and  he  dropped 
out  of  politics  to  practice  law.  But  at  66.  he 
won  a  seat  In  Congress  and  served  there  18 
years  In  all.  He  was  defeated  only  last  year 
when  he  lost  the  Daley  machine  support  and 
got  trounced  In  the  Democratic  primary.  At 
86,  he  was  then  the  oldest  member  of  Con- 
gress. 

Looking  back  years  later,  O'Hara  said  he 
moved  away  from  the  Twin  Cities  'because 
there  were  too  damned  many  Republicans  In 
Berrien  coimty." 

That  didn't  stop  him,  however,  from  being 
a  close  friend  of  this  district's  arch-Repub- 
lican Congressman,  the  late  Clare  Hoffman 
of  Allegan. 

While  maintaining  careers  In  both  law  and 
politics,  O'Hara  managed  also  to  serve  as  an 
officer  In  World  War  I,  to  serve  for  a  time 
as  a  member  of  the  UJ3.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  even  to  do  a  little  radio 
announcing. 

He  came  "back  home"  to  the  Twin  Cities 
on  several  occasions  to  chat  with  boyhood 
friends.  And  when  he  did.  he  was  common  as 
an  old  shoe;  except,  that  Is,  for  his  appear- 
ance. With  his  white  mane  of  hair,  hand- 
some features  and  smooth  complexion,  he 
looked  as  distinguished  as  a  Roman  senator 
ought  to. 

Quite  obviously,  he  had  to  have  a  lot  of 
moral  tolerance,  perhaps  even  bidden  guile, 
to  survive  the  jungle  of  Chicago  p>olltlc8. 
Some  partisan  enemies  might  snlS  at  his 
lack  of  statesmanship,  even  write  him  off  as 
a  Claghom. 

He  did  have  the  flexibility,  and  often  the 
vagueness,  of  a  bom  politician.  But  he  had 
much  more,  too. 

He  was  a  gutty  patriot,  a  good-hearted  hu- 
man being,  a  loyal  friend,  a  charming  per- 
son who  lifted  the  spirits  of  those  aroimd 
him — indeed,  a  remarkable  man.  One  who 
was  a  distinguished  credit  to  his  native  heath 
and  to  the  art  of  living. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  honored  to  join  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  late  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Barratt  O'Hara. 

Mr.  O'Hara,  at  a  time  when  others 
would  be  satisfied  to  just  "sit  and  rock" 
won  election  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  the  age  of  66.  He  served  his  dis- 
trict, his  State,  and  the  Nation  for  18 
years  with  the  same  courage  and  intel- 
ligence he  demonstrated  in  his  earlier 
career  as  a  writer,  soldier,  lawyer,  film 
executive,  and  radio  commentator.  Dur- 
ing his  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives he  was  a  student  and  sup- 
porter of  emerging  African  nations  and 
he  once  stated  "As  Africa  goes,  so  goes 
the  world.  We  have  been  thrilled  by  their 
progress." 

Those  ot  us  who  were  privileged  to 
serve  with  this  dedicated  servant  of  the 
people  have  missed  his  guidance  and 
leadership,  and  we  mourn  his  passing.  I 
certainly  agree  with  a  comment  from  an 
editorial  that  "Mr.  O'Hara  displayed  one 
of  the  rare  skills:  growing  old  with  grace 
and  enthusiasm." 

Mrs.  Johnson  joins  me  in  extending 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  three  sons  and 
their  families. 

Mr.  DANTKTfl  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
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tribute  to  our  friend,  the  late  Barratt 
O'Hara  of  Illitiois. 

Barratt  Oliara's  life  was  a  celebration 
of  adventure  a  nd  freedom.  In  1895,  at  the 
age  of  13,  he  accompanied  an  expendi- 
tion  mapping  a  proposed  route  of  a  canal 
to  the  Pacific  through  Nicaragua.  After 
returning  to  he  United  States  2  years 
later,  he  joine  1  Teddy  Roosevelt's  Rough 
Riders  in  Cuba  and  was  awarded  the 
Order  of  Militlary  Merit  by  Cuba. 

At  the  age  pf  20,  after  attending  the 
University  of  Missouri,  he  was  sports 
editor  of  tha  Chicago  American  and 
later  attended  law  school.  He  edited  a 
magazine,  wrdte  a  history  of  boxing,  be 
came  the  youngest  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Illinois  history  and  was  president  of  a 
Hollywood  movie  company.  Finally,  after 
serving  in  Wofld  War  I,  he  settled  down 
to  practice  la 
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But  Barratt  OfHara  was  never  old. 

While  his  bqdy  aged,  his  intellect  and 
spirit  remained  young  and  vital.  He 
carried  his  years  with  warmth  and  grace 
and  inspired  uii  to  take  advantage  of  the 
youth  and  energy  which  we  might  still 
possess.  We  sha  11  miss  him. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  eulogizing  our  re- 
cently deceased  colleague.  Congressman 
Barratt  O'Han,  from  the  Second  District 
of  Illinois 

Barratt  O'Hara  was  one  of  those  rare 
individuals  wh  jse  zest  for  life  overcame 
the  usual  debilitations  of  age.  When  he 
was  first  elected  to  Congress  he  was  66 
years  old,  and  lie  served  in  the  House  un- 
til he  was  86.  Before  coming  to  the 
House.  Congressman  O'Hara  had  also 
led  an  active  and  full  life.  He  served  in 
the  Spanish- A  Tierican  War  at  the  age 
of  15.  and  at  the  age  of  30  he  was  elected 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Illinois,  thus 
becoming  the  y  oungest  man  ever  to  hold 
that  office.  Ba  -ratt  O'Hara  was  also  a 
sports  editor  of  a  St.  Louis  newspaper 
and  a  noted  crii  ninal  lawyer. 

While  in  the  ilouse  of  Representatives, 
Barratt  served  )n  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committe;  and  chaired  the  African 
Subcommittee.  We  will  all  miss  Barratt 
and  we  sympaihize  with  his  family  on 
their  loss. 

Mr.  RODINC .  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  that  I  join 
today  in  mouiiiing  the  passing  of  a 
cherished  friend,  our  former  colleague, 
Barratt  O'Hara 

Barratt  and  [  came  to  the  House  to- 
gether some  2:  years  ago,  and  I  was 
privileged  to  know  him  as  a  legislator  of 
outstanding  ability  and  a  high  sense  of 
purpose.  He  was  a  man  of  courage  and 
deep  convictions,  and,  even  as  he  pro- 


gressed in  years,  he  was  ever  a  man  of 
refreshing  ideas. 

Barratt  O'Hara's  varied  career  was 
long  and  illustrious,  and,  as  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editorialized  on  his  passing, 
he  displayed  one  of  those  "rare  slcills: 
Growing  old  with  grace  and  enthusi- 
asm." We,  whose  lives  were  made  more 
meaningful  by  our  association  with  this 
fine  and  noble  gentleman,  shall  never 
forget  him. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Honorable  Barratt  O'Hara  was  a  man 
whose  talent,  character,  and  achieve- 
ment may  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all 
Americans.  It  is  said  that  the  youth  of 
modem  America  have  few  heroes  to  em- 
ulate, but  they  could  do  no  better  than 
to  pattern  their  lives  after  that  of  the 
late  Representative  from  Illinois.  Barratt 
O'Hara  was  a  man  of  courage,  dedica- 
tion, patriotism,  faith,  and  energy. 

Barratt  O'Hara  accepted  early  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  adulthood  and  citizen- 
ship. At  the  age  of  15,  he  joined  the  33d 
Michigan  Brigade  which  invaded  Cuba 
during  the  Spanish-American  War.  Re- 
turning home,  he  attended  college,  began 
a  career  in  journalism,  and  became  the 
youngest  Lieutenant  Governor  in  the 
history  of  Illinois.  Following  service  in 
the  Army  In  World  War  I.  he  enrolled  in 
law  school  and  later  engaged  in  a  suc- 
cessful law  practice. 

Representative  O'Hara  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  in  1948,  at  the  age  of 
66.  The  knowledge  and  wisdom  he  had 
gained  in  a  long  career  as  soldier,  lawyer, 
journalist,  and  political  leader  were  put 
to  use  constantly  in  the  18  years  he 
served  his  congressional  district  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

There  are  many  additional  reasons  for 
remembering  Barratt  O'Hara  with  re- 
spect and  admiration.  The  great  affection 
in  which  he  was  universally  held  was  a 
tribute  to  a  dedicated  public  servant.  I 
was  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Barratt  O'Hara.  The  talents  of 
a  lifetime  were  devoted  to  the  betterment 
of  his  country.  He  was  a  fine  legislator 
and  a  true  friend. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bar- 
ratt O'Hara  lived  a  wonderful  life.  He 
was  a  close  friend  of  mine  and  I  miss 
him.  We  agreed  on  only  a  few  Issues  of 
the  day  and  often  our  votes  were  to  be 
foimd  in  different  columns  of  the  tally 
sheet. 

Oiu-  friendship  began  soon  after  I  en- 
tered Congress  when  I  started  living 
at  the  Congressional  Hotel  and  often 
taking  my  dinner  there.  Mr.  O'Hara, 
more  often  than  not,  was  to  be  found  in 
the  far  corner  at  the  end  of  the  main 
dining  room.  Frequently  he  would  be  sur- 
rounded by  friends  and  admirers,  many 
of  them  Members,  mostly  of  his  own 
party.  Sometimes  he  would  be  alone. 

We  began  to  dine  together,  if  neither 
had  other  commitments  sind  in  this  loose 
and  pleasant  way  our  friendship  took 
root. 

We  fought  over  the  day's  battles  on  the 
floor;  we  would  prognosticate  on  the 
events  coming  up  on  the  morrow.  We 
would  work  over  the  days  news,  some- 
times agreeing,  sometimes  not. 

I  was  often  drawn  into  the  warmth 
of  his  circle.  We  respected  each  other 


and  shared  totally  a  love  of  country  and 
the  Congress.  I  gained  many  a  tip  from 
him  about  the  Congress  and  the  person- 
alities in  and  aroimd  it. 

No  one  could  avoid  his  spell.  He  was 
Barratt  the  "Enchanter."  I  remember 
watching  his  magic  work  on  a  group  of 
militant  young  folk— girls  and  young 
men  and  a  couple  of  small  children.  They 
were  having  supper  at  a  big  table  near 
his.  I  happened  not  to  be  dining  with 
him  that  night. 

The  young  people  had  been  spending 
the  day  protesting  hearings  by  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  across 
the  street.  They  were  talking  loud  and 
clear  about  it.  Before  they  knew  it,  Bar- 
ratt O'Hara  came  over  and  introduced 
himself.  He  sat  down  and  worked  him- 
self into  the  discussion,  ignoring  the 
rudeness  of  them — he  was,  after  all,  an 
intruder. 

By  the  time  I  had  finished  my  meal 
and  left  the  room,  he  had  the  young 
people  laughing  and  listening  to  his 
every  word.  It  took  him  about  20  min- 
utes. It  was  an  amazing  performance- 
unforgettable. 

In  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  fine  man, 
an  outstanding  public  servant,  and  a 
valued  personal  friend,  I  place  in  the 
Record  the  obituary  published  on  August 
12  in  the  Washington  Post: 

Ex-CONGB£SSMAN   BaKHATT  O'HaRA   DIES  AT  87 

Former  Rep.  Barratt  O'Hara  (D-Ill.),  dean 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  until  he  lost 
his  bid  in  June.  1968,  died  yesterday  at 
Georgetown  University  Hospital. 

Mr.  O'Hara,  first  elected  to  Congress  at 
the  age  of  66  In  1948,  was  turned  down  last 
year  by  Illinois  Democratic  slatemakers  de- 
spite his  plea  for  "Just  one  more  term."  In- 
stead, the  party  backed  Rep.  Abner  J.  Mikva 
in  the  Second  Congressional  District  pri- 
mary. Mr.  O'Hara,  who  had  beaten  Rep. 
Mikva  in  1966  for  the  nomination,  lost 
the  primary  by  13,000  votes. 

He  was  a  champion  of  liberal  causes  and 
the  emergence  of  new  African  nations.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
subcommittee  on  Africa  at  the  time  of  his 
defeat. 

A  small  man  with  a  full  mane  of  white 
hair,  he  padded  quietly  around  the  Capitol 
grounds  to  the  nearby  Congressional  Hotel, 
where  he  lived  alone,  until  he  was  admitted 
to  Georgetown  Hospital  on  July  13  suffer- 
ing from  congestive  heart  failure.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  death  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

He  was  the  last  congressional  veteran  of 
the  Spanish-American  War  and  he  always 
spoke  of  it  on  the  anniversary  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Maine  that  set  off  the  war. 

In  1895,  at  13,  Mr.  O'Hara  went  to  Nic- 
aragua with  his  father  and  accompanied 
an  expedition  marking  the  route  of  a  pro- 
posed canal.  A  Panama  route  was  chosen 
later.  , 

At  15  he  ran  away  frpm  home  to  enlist  in 
the  33d  Michigan  Brigade,  which  followed 
Teddy  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders  as  the  sec- 
ond American  force  Into  Cuba.  He  became 
chief  scout  for  the  brigade  and  was  awarded 
the  Order  of  Military  Merit  by  Cuba. 

He  attended  the  XTnlverslty  of  Missouri, 
became  sports  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Chron- 
icle at  20,  then  moved  to  Chicago  where  he 
was  sports  editor  of  the  American  and  later 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Examiner. 

He  went  to  law  school,  edited  and  pub- 
lished "Chicago  Magazine",  wrote  a  history 
of  boxing  "Prom  Flgg  to  Johnson"  and  at  30 
became  the  youngest  lieutenant  governor 
In  Illinois  history.  In  this  job  he  attracted 
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attention  with  his  Investigation  of  sub- 
standard wages  being  paid  women.  A  brief 
stint  as  president  of  a  Hollywood  movie  com- 
pany followed,  then  Army  service  in  World 
War  I.  and  finally  law  practice. 

"I  always  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer,"  said 
Mr.  O'Hara  later.  "There  just  were  some 
detours. 

As  defense  attorney,  he  tried  nearly  300 
Homicide  cases  and  won  acquittals  for  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  his  clients.  None  waa 
executed. 

PRAISED    BT   DABBOW 

He  was  a  man  of  great  physical  and  moral 
courage.  The  legendary  trial  lawyer,  Clar- 
ence Darrow,  was  quoted  as  saying,  "I  am 
envious  of  only  one  thing  In  the  world — 
I  wish  I  had  Barratt  O'Hara's  courage." 

During  the  depression,  Mr.  O'Hara  did  a 
daily  radio  commentary  trying  to  help  peo- 
ple. Once  he  announced  that  if  a  woman 
about  to  be  evicted  would  meet  him  at  a 
certain  place  he  would  try  to  help,  and 
20.000  people  showed  up,  equally  in  need 
ol  help. 

Elected  to  the  House  in  1948,  he  was  de- 
feated for  reelection,  but  came  back  In  1962 
and  stayed,  through  the  89th  Congress.  Un- 
like many  older  members  who  prefer  to  sit 
back  and  listen  and  then  vote  no.  Mr. 
OHara  had  a  zest  for  debate  and  new  Ideas. 

Once,  when  past  80,  he  leaped  up  so  fast 
to  answer  a  young  speaker  that  he  tripped 
over  a  colleague's  feet  and  gashed  his  head. 
He  was  back  next  day  with  a  bandage. 

Mr.  O'Hara  was  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  for  years  he  had  not  missed  a  roll-call 
vote.  His  record  was  broken  when  he  left 
town  for  a  day  when  he  understood  there 
were  to  be  no  roll  calls. 

There  was  a  roll  call,  but  somehow  his 
name  appeared  as  being  present.  Rather 
than  keep  his  record  that  way,  Mr.  O'Hara 
missed  the  next  roll  call  on  purpose.  He 
missed  more  in  1965  when  he  was  a  member 
of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  O'Hara  is  survived  by  three  sons, 
Barratt  Jr.,  and  Lorence,  both  of  Chicago, 
and  Howard,  of  Guam,  and  three  grandchil- 
dren. His  wife,  Florence,  died  In  1948. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  were  privileged  to  serve  with  the 
late  Honorable  Barratt  O'Hara  will  be 
forever  the  richer  for  our  association 
with  a  man  of  such  varied  interests  and 
abilities. 

I  am  told  that  Clarence  Darrow  once 
remarked  that  the  only  thing  in  life 
which  he  envied  was  the  couiage  of 
Barratt  O'Hara— and  that  is  easy  to 
believe. 

One  stood  in  awe  of  a  man  who  served 
in  the  Spanish-American  War,  edited 
a  majo"  newspaper,  and  became  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
by  the  age  of  30.  His  career  as  a  highly 
successful  trial  lawyer  would  have  been 
a  fulfilling  life's  work  for  any  man,  but 
instead  Barratt  O'Hara  came  to  the  Con- 
gress at  an  age  when  most  men  seek  a 
well-deserved  rest  from  responsibility. 

Through  his  18  years  of  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Congressman 
OHara  proved  by  example  that  senior 
members  of  our  society  have  much  to 
offer  their  comitry.  As  a  fellow  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  was 
always  impressed  by  the  experience  and 
insight  which  Barratt  O'Hara  brought 
into  any  discussion  or  debate. 

We  have  missed  the  expertise  and 
ability  of  Barratt  O'Hara  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  now  we  will  miss  our  associa- 
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tion  with  this  man  of  exceptional  cour- 
age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  our  colleagues 
in  grief  at  the  loss  of  Congressman 
O'Hara.  One  cannot  help  but  feel  that  a 
part  of  America  has  gone  with  him. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss 
of  our  beloved  former  colleague,  Barratt 
O'Hara,  weighs  heavily  upon  all  of  us. 
He  was  a  daring  spirit  whose  career  re- 
flected many  of  those  qualities  which 
have  provided  leadership  and  inspira- 
tion in  American  life. 

Mrs.  Halpem  and  I  pride  our  years  of 
personal  friendship  with  him  and  we 
shall  always  think  of  him  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  human  beings  we  have 
ever  known. 

This  great  man  once  said: 

There  are  no  "freedoms";  there  Is  simply 
freedom,  and  it  runs  as  the  breath  of  life 
through  every  phase  of  the  American  tradi- 
tion. In  fact,  it  is  America. 

Barratt  O'Hara  was  a  man  who  spent 
the  whole  of  his  adult  life  fighting  for 
the  preservation  of  that  freedom. 

Although  he  was  the  oldest  Member 
of  Congress  until  his  defeat  last  year, 
the  freshness  and  individuality  of  his 
thinking  and  action  evoked  enthusiasm 
and  admiration  from  all  who  had  the 
privilege  and  honor  to  serve  with  him. 

Representative  O'Hara  was  a  self- 
made  man,  thoroughly  American  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  a  genuine  product 
of  the  great  State  of  Illinois  and  his 
time.  He  was  patient  under  adversity, 
unselfish  in  his  aims,  lofty  in  his  ideals. 
His  name  will  long  be  remembered. 

He  served  his  country  In  many  capac- 
ities. He  was  in  two  wars — the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  World  War  I.  He  was 
the  yoimgest  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Illinois.  As  chairman  of  Illinois'  first 
Senate  vice  and  wage  commission,  he  was 
responsible  for  the  passage  of  the  first 
State  minimum-wage  laws.  He  held 
many  memberships  in  civic  organizations 
and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
American  Legion  In  Illinois.  Finally,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  this  House  and  chairman 
of  its  Subcommittee  on  Africa. 

His  life  was  full  of  noble,  generous, 
deeds — of  disinterested,  heroic  acts  of 
kindness.  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  always 
be  remembered  that  a  leading  character- 
istic of  Barratfs  was  charity— not  char- 
ity in  Its  restricted,  modern  sense,  but 
charity  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Gospel 
uses  the  term— that  attribute  without 
which  man  becomes  "as  sounding  brass 
or  a  tinkling  cymbal."  No  man  was  ever 
possessed  of  more  human  sympathy  or 
had  more  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 
Representative  O'Hara  was  in  the  later 
years  of  Ufe  when  he  was  serving  in  Con- 
gress. Yet  he  was  not  one  to  let  age 
stand  in  the  way  of  performance  of  his 
duty.  He  was  a  fighter  for  what  he  knew 
to  be  right. 

His  mind  was  preeminently  positive  in 
its  character.  He  took  his  stands  quickly, 
and,  when  taken,  he  held  to  them  with  a 
tenacity  which  commanded  the  admira- 
tion of  those  even  against  whom  he  con- 
tended: yet  he  was  tolerant  in  every- 
thing, except  when  he  was  asked  to  be 
tolerant  of  what  he  believed  to  be  unjust. 
Then  neither  friendship  nor  affection, 


neither  wealth  nor  position,  could  deter 
the  force  of  his  indignation. 

Such  traits  of  character  are  rare:  we 
may  appropriately  regard  the  record  of 
Barratt  O'Hara's  achievements  as  an  il- 
lustration of  much  that  was  great  and 
good  In  the  American  past. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker — 
The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years 
and  ten.  and.  If,  by  reason  of  strength,  they 
be  fourscore  years,  yet  Is  their  strength  labor 
and  sorrow,  for  It  Is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  fly 
away. 

Barratt  O'Hara,  who  served  with  credit 
and  distinction  in  this  great  body,  lived 
beyond  both  the  threescore  and  ten  and 
the  fourscore  of  which  the  Psalmist 
speaks.  If  these  added  years  were  accom- 
panied by  labor  and  sorrow,  it  was  labor 
in  behalf  of  the  people  whom  he  repre- 
sented in  this  Chamber,  and  sorrow  that 
his  service  here  must  finally  cease. 

What  was  unusual  about  Congressman 
O'Hara  was  that  his  two  decades  of  mem- 
bership in  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives did  not  commence  until  he  was 
almost  67  years  old.  an  age  when  many 
men  have  either  retired  or  look  forward 
to  retirement  upon  reaching  their  70th 
milestone. 

During  his  ninth  and  final  term.  Bar- 
ratt O'Hara  was  our  oldest  Member  and 
the  only  veteran  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  in  this  body.  He  was  but  15  when 
he  volunteered  for  that  conflict.  His  later 
career  as  a  newspaperman,  lawyer,  and 
businessman  was  interrupted  by  addi- 
tional military  service  during  World 
War  I. 

The  burden  of  sorrow  of  those  he  left 
behind  can  be  lightened  somewhat  as 
they  recall  the  many  achievements  of  a 
long  and  useful  life.  As  a  soldier,  as  a 
writer,  as  a  jurist,  and  as  a  servant  of  the 
people,  Barratt  O'Hara  did  his  duty  to 
his  community,  his  State,  and  his  coun- 
try. May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  re- 
convene this  session  of  the  91st  Congress, 
I  should  like  to  join  in  a  special  tribute 
to  a  beloved  and  respected  former  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
passed  away  last  month,  the  Honorable 
Barratt  O'Hara. 

Barratt  O'Hara,  until  he  left  at  the 
end  of  the  90th  Congress,  was  the  oldest 
Member  of  the  House  and  bore  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  Spanish  War 
veteran  in  the  Congress.  He  enjoyed  an 
illustrious  career  and  participated  in 
historymaklng  events  prior  to  his  com- 
ing to  Congress,  among  which  most  nota- 
ble perhaps  were  his  expedition  as  a 
youth  through  Nicaragua  with  General 
Ludlow  and  Admiral  Walker  to  mark 
the  route  for  an  interoceanlc  canal  and 
later  taking  part  In  the  siege  of  Santi- 
ago de  Cuba  led  by  'Teddy"  Roosevelt 
and  his  Rough  Riders. 

Barratt  O'Hara  was  first  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  November 
of  1948,  and  during  his  many  years  of 
service  to  our  country,  he  received  na- 
tionwide acclaim  and  gratitude  for  his 
unselfish  devotion  and  astute  statesman- 
ship dedicated  to  the  preservation  of 
justice,  dignity,  and  freedoms  of  his 
fellow  men. 

I  had  a  great  deal  of  personal  affection 
for  Mr.  O'Hara,  and  his  thoughtfulness 
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and  Idndnessi  to  me  was  deeply  appre- 
ciated. I  had  a  particular  reason  for  valu- 
ing his  f  rlend»hlp,  because  his  niece,  Mrs. 
Richard  Fenaemore,  is  a  valued  friend 
and  a  constituent  of  mine. 

The  Nation  greatly  misses  and  mourns 
its  Barratt  O'Hara,  and  Mrs.  Rhodes 
joins  me  in  e:^ressing  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  ftmlly  in  their  bereavement. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
congressional  veteran  of  the  Spanish- 
American  Wkr — Barratt  O'Hara — has 
died.  Former  'Congressman  OHara  will 
be  missed  by  ols  colleagues ;  yet  he  needs 
no  one  to  eulogize  his  impressive  accom- 
plishments. Ai  an  outstanding  Journalist 
and  lawyer  in  private  life,  as  a  statetsman 
in  time  of  pesice,  and  as  a  soldier  in  time 
of  war,  Barrait  O'Hara  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  record  of  service  both  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

Bom  in  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  on  April  28, 
1882,  Barrati  O'Hara  demonstrated 
striking  ability  even  as  a  child.  At  the 
age  of  13  when  his  father  was  our  Min- 
ister'of  Nicaragua,  he  lived  history  by 
joining  Oeneril  Alexander  in  an  expedi- 
tion to  expldre  that  jungled  Central 
American  nation  in  search  of  a  route  for 
the  proposed  canal.  Two  years  later,  he 
became  the  youngest  American  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  siege  of  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
and  was  subsequently  awarded  by  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  for  his  service  to  the 
Cuban  people  during  their  war  for  in- 
dependence.    I 

After  receivjiig  a  law  degree  from  Kent 
College,  he  gained  valuable  experience  as 
a  newspaperman.  A  sporting  writer  for 
the  St.  Louis  Chronicle  at  age  20,  he  later 
served  as  Sunday  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Examiner  aatX  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  nlagazine. 

Throughout  I  all  of  his  legislative  life 
Barratt  O'Harii  contributed  much  to  the 
welfare  of  thq  people.  As  the  youngest 
Lieutenant  Grojvemor  in  the  history  of 
Illinois,  he  inaugurated  the  minimum- 
wage  concept  tn  legislation.  His  investi- 
gations into  the  substandard  wages  paid 
women  and  gl^ls  who  were  employed  in 
the  sweatshopa|  of  Chicago  attracted  na- 
tional attentio^.  As  chairman  of  the  Illi- 
nois legislative]  Vice  and  Wage  Commis- 
sion, he  was  asj  successful  in  passing  the 
first  mlnimum-jwage  law  of  any  State  in 
the  Middle  WQst.  The  results  of  his  in- 
vestigations w0re  rewarding:  President 
Wilson  called]  the  yoimg  Lieutenant 
Governor  to  Washington;  eight  States 
subsequently  enacted  minimum-wage 
laws  and  the  minimum- wage  movement 
was  laimched. 

Barratt  O'Hiira  equally  stood  out  as 
one  of  the  fin«(t  criminal  lawyers  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  the  Nation — notably 
in  his  defense  of  the  poor  and  unfortu- 
nate. He  kne^  the  deprivations  they 
suffer  and  the  j  sacrifices  they  make.  He 
successfuUy  defended  200  people  charged 
with  murder  during  his  brilliant  carreer 
at  the  bar. 

Elected  to  Congress  in  1948  at  the  age 
of  66.  he  was  defeated  for  reelection  in  a 
bid  for  a  second  term,  but  came  back  in 
1952  and  stayefl  through  the  89th  Con- 
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new  ideas.  Throughout  his  18  years  of 
service  in  Congress  he  continually  worked 
for  the  underdog,  championing  such  nec- 
essary legislation  as  FEPC,  minimum 
wage  laws,  adequate  pensions,  as  well  as 
adequate  ws«es  for  civil  service  Eind 
postal  employees,  rstllroad  workers  and 
improved  social  security.  Realizing  the 
great  Importance  of  basic  research  in 
modem  life,  national  defense,  and  health, 
O'Hara  worked  actively  for  legislation 
establishing  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

To  overlook  his  contribution  to  the 
field  of  civU  rights  would  be  to  leave  out 
Ein  important  part  of  his  legislative 
career.  Barratt  O'Hara  had  struggled  for 
civil  rights  all  his  life.  He  had  sponsored 
antlpoll  tax  and  antllynching  legislation. 
During  the  84th  Congress  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  steering  committee  which 
worked  to  get  civil  rights  legislation  en- 
acted. Continuing  his  work  in  this  field, 
he  was  the  first  to  sponsor  in  the  House 
the  civil  rights  legislation  of  1958. 

EKiring  the  85th  Congress,  aware  of  the 
challenges  presented  by  our  gradual  loss 
of  leadership  in  the  world,  Barratt 
O'Hara  accepted  an  assignment  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  His  lead- 
ership in  this  committee  helped  build  a 
more  peaceful  world  through  technical 
assistance  to  backward,  poverty-stricken 
nations  by  means  of  loans  administered 
by  the  Export-Import  and  International 
Banks.  He  recommended  tapering  off  of 
the  military  aid  and  looked  askance  at 
the  alarming  armaments  race. 

As  chairman  of  the  standing  Subcom- 
mittee on  Africa  since  its  Inception  in 
1959.  Barratt  O'Hara  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  a  better  mutual  understand- 
ing and  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  newly  emerged  nations  of 
that  great  continent.  He  saw  a  progres- 
sive future  for  the  African  Continent, 
comparing  circimistances  there  with  the 
way  America  was  growing  70  years  ago. 
Barratt  O'Hara  also  served  as  ranking 
majority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs,  an  area  in 
which  he  has  had  a  strong  interest  since 
his  boyhood  days  exploring  Nicaragua. 

Barratt  O'Hara  boasted  one  of  the  best 
attendance  records  in  the  history  of  the 
House.  Except  for  the  2  months  when  he 
was  serving  as  a  special  U.S.  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations.  O'Hara  missed  only 
one  roll  call  in  the  House  since  his  elec- 
tion in  1948.  He  was  proud  of  his  com- 
mendable record.  While  realizing  that  it 
was  xmreasonable  to  expect  anyone  to 
maintain  a  100  percent  record,  he  be- 
lieved that  a  Congressman  owed  it  to  the 
voters  to  be  present  at  least  90  percent  of 
the  time. 

Barratt  O'Hara  was  a  man  of  great 
physical  and  moral  courage — a  champion 
of  liberal  causes.  As  the  yoimgest  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Illinois,  as  one  who 
was  instrumental  in  enacting  the  first 
minimum  wage  law  in  Illinois,  and  as 
legislator  in  Washington,  as  one  who 
was  influential  in  evolving  civil  rights 
legislation,  Barratt  O'Hara  has  helped  to 
sustain  the  fundamental  tenets  of  our 
democracy.  In  his  devotion  to  the  public 
good  Barratt  O'Hara  evinced  a  dynamic 
concern  not  only  for  his  Chicago  con- 
stituents, but  for  the  needs  of  the  na- 


tional citizenry  as  well.  It  Is  indeed  fit- 
ting that  we  pause  to  honor  a  great  col- 
league,  who  symbolizes  all  the  strength 
and  sinew  of  America. 

Mr.  PHn.RIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  was 
greatly  saddened  to  leam  of  the  passing 
of  my  dear  friend,  former  Congressman 
Barratt  O'Hara,  one  of  the  finest  gentle- 
men &nd  most  able  representatives  of  the 
people  that  I  have  ever  known. 

Barratt  was  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine 
and  knowing  him  was  a  proud  privilege 
and  unforgettable  experience. 

He  had  a  well-stocked  mind,  a  ready 
wit  and  was  totally  dedicated  to  the  per- 
formance  of  his  congressional  duties. 

He  was  gifted  in  many  ways  and  al- 
ways spoke  with  clarity,  eloquence,  and 
deep  conviction. 

An  outstanding  liberal,  his  service  in 
public  office  and  to  the  people  went  back 
many  years.  I  can  recall  talks  I  had  with 
the  great  Internationally  known  lawyer 
and  public  figure,  Mr.  Clarence  Darrow, 
of  Chicago,  years  ago  when  I  was  a  young 
man.  Commenting  on  the  political  lead- 
ership of  the  great  city  of  Chicago,  the 
brilliant  thinker,  philosopher,  and 
speaker.  Darrow  stated  that  the  greatest 
liberal  he  knew  in  the  city  was  Barratt 
O'Hara  who  was  then  serving  in  high 
public  office. 

He  told  me  seversd  anecdotes  of  Con- 
gressman O'Hara's  service,  loyalty,  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  people,  and  praised  him  with 
encomiiuns  and  brisk,  word  sketches. 

Barratt  O'Hara  was  extremely  popu- 
lar in  the  House  and  we  were  all  proud  to 
call  him  our  friend.  He  was  respected, 
admired,  and  loved  by  all  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

As  the  great  Darrow  once  said  to  me 
of  Barratt : 

He  is  the  outstanding  liberal  In  our  city 
and  State,  and  one  of  the  great  leaders  o( 
true  democracy  In  this  country.  We  must  be 
thankful  to  him  for  his  many  battles  for 
the  common  people. 

He  has  left  with  us  a  great  legacy  of 
honest,  enlightened  public  service, 
warm,  imselfish  friendship,  loyalty  and 
inspired  leadership  that  will  long  be  a 
source  of  strength  and  a  guide  to  us  in 
our  endeavors. 

His  great  achievements  in  this  body 
will  be  inscribed  and  gratefully  remem- 
bered here  for  many  years  to  come  by  a 
truly  appreciative  Nation  which  recog- 
nizes the  debt  it  owes  to  this  unflinching 
battler  for  social  justice  and  the  glory 
of  his  country. 

I  express  my  deepest  sympathy,  and 
send  prayers  and  condolences  to  his  fam- 
ily and  surviving  relatives. 

May  this  illustrious  son  of  Illinois. 
Barratt  O'Hara  flnd  rest  and  peace  In 
his  heavenly  home. 

Truly,  to  the  end,  he  lived  out  the 
words  of  Plato:  "Man  was  not  bom 
for  himself,  but  for  his  coimtry,"  and  I 
would  add  In  Barratt's  case,  for  his  God. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Barratt  O'Hara  was  my  friend. 
I  shall  miss  his  wise  counsel  and  our 
spirited  and  sometimes  hilarious  conver- 
sations. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  lived  a  fuller 
life  or  who  enjoyed  life  and  the  chal- 
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lenges  that  It  carries  with  it  than  did 
Barratt  O'Hara. 

I  would  quite  frequently  drop  over  to 
the  hotel  where  he  resided  and  we  would 
have  dirmer  together;  these  were  al- 
ways rewarding  and  enjoyable  occa- 
sions I  would  sometimes  take  the 
vounger,  newer  Members,  particularly 
lawyers,  to  meet  Barratt  as  he  presided 
at  the  evening  meal.  They  were  always 
awed  by  his  knowledge  and  his  experi- 
ences in  the  law. 

He  was  an  American  gentleman  who 
never  lost  his  love  for  his  country— a 
country  he  defended  In  the  days  of  his 
youth.  I  am  proud  to  have  called  him 
friend  and  I,  for  one,  know  that  the 
world  is  a  much  better  place  because  of 
his  having  been  here. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  expressing  my  deep 
sorrow  at  the  passing  of  our  former  col- 
league, Barratt  O'Hara.  He  was  truly  a 
champion  of  liberal  causes. 

At  15,  Barratt,  ran  away  from  home 
to  enlist  in  the  33d  Michigan  Brigade 
which  foUowed  Teddy  Roosevelt's  Rough 
Riders  as  the  second  American  force  in 
Cuba.  He  was  later  awarded  the  Order 
of  MiUtary  Merit  by  Cuba. 

From  sports  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Chronicle,  Barratt  moved  to  Chicago  and 
became  sports  editor  of  the  American, 
and  at  the  age  of  30  he  became  the 
youngest  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Illinois 
history. 

He  was  first  elected  to  Congress  at  the 
age  of  66,  and  was  the  last  congressional 
veteran  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 

Over  the  years  my  wife  and  I  came  to 
know  him  personally.  His  sage  and 
scholarly  approach  to  the  affairs  of  state 
were  a  never  ending  source  of  interest 
to  us. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa,  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  he  did  much  to  help  in  the 
emergence  of  new  African  nations.  He 
also  left  his  mark  in  the  records  of  Con- 
gress for  his  untiring  efforts  to  obtain 
better  wages  for  women  as  well  as  cham- 
pion of  other  liberal  causes. 

Congressman  O'Hara  was  a  man  of 
great  physical  and  moral  courage  and 
the  famous  Clarence  Darrow  Is  quoted 
as  sajrlng  "I  am  envious  of  only  one  thing 
in  the  world— I  wish  I  had  Barratt 
O'Hara's  courage."  I  think  aU  of  us  who 
had  the  honor  to  serve  with  him  can 
appreciate  that  tribute  to  a  colleague 
who  served  his  country  and  his  con- 
stituents wdth  honor,  Integrity,  and 
ability. 

His  passing  from  our  midst  Is  a  great 
loss  to  our  country  and  to  me  personally. 
Mr.  Speaker,  many  years  ago.  I  saw 
an  Inscription  on  a  moniunent  which  I 
believe  describes  Barratt  O'Hara.  It  read 
"Soldier,  Statesman,  Patriot,  and 
Friend." 

To  his  three  sons,  Barratt,  Jr.,  Lorence, 
and  Howard,  Mrs.  Friedel  and  I  extend 
our  deepest  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deepest  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the 
passing  of  Barratt  O'Hara,  a  distin- 
guished and  dedicated  public  servant. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Barratt 
intimately  enough  so  that  I  could  on  oc- 
casion drop  by  his  office  to  chat  with  him. 


His  career  was  so  varied  and  his  involve- 
ment so  Intense,  that  It  would  be  Impos- 
sible to  conclude  which  phase  of  his  Ufe 
he  enjoyed  the  most. 

I  would  expect  that  in  the  final  analy- 
sis everything  he  did  gave  him  pleasure 
for  he  could  not  engage  himself  in  any 
venture  without  the  participation  of  his 
enormous  talents.  He  was  a  proud  and 
sensitive  man.  He  was  concerned  about 
his  country  and  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress showed  that  concern  in  everything 
he  did  and  said.  His  presence  in  this 
body  has  added  to  its  character  as  his 
individual  friendship  has  been  of  bene- 
flt  to  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

Barratt  O'Hara  had  a  long  and  varied 
career  as  soldier  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can and  First  World  Wars,  as  sports 
vmter  and  editor,  author,  attorney,  radio 
commentator,  and  Member  of  Congress 
for  seven  terms.  His  stewardship  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Subconamlttee  on  Africa, 
his  admirable  roU  call  record,  his  annual 
addresses  on  the  armlversary  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Maine,  and  his  energetic  par- 
ticipation in  floor  debate  will  be  long  re- 
called by  his  many  friends  and  colleagues 
in  this  House.  I  personally  shall  sorely 
miss  his  friendship  and  counsel. 

To  his  sons  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
sympathies. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Barratt 
O'Hara  experienced  more  of  the  history 
of  tills  Nation  than  most  men;  indeed, 
he  played  a  far  greater  role  In  Its  devel- 
opment than  most. 

We  who  were  privileged  to  serve  with 
him  knew  him  not  only  as  the  oldest 
member  of  the  House  and  the  only  Span- 
ish War  veteran  in  the  Congress,  but  as 
a  dedicated,  thoughtful,  and  compassion- 
ate public  servant  who  contributed  not 
only  to  the  needs  within  this  country, 
but  as  well  to  our  understanding  of  the 
peoples  of  other  nations. 

As  a  member  of  his  subcommittee,  I 
was  privileged  to  know  him  as  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  in  African  affairs,  and 
as  a  concerned  human  being. 

Barratt  O'Hara  had  the  wisdom  bom 
of  native  intelligence,  the  sagacity  bom 
of  time,  and  the  perceptivity  and  under- 
standing that  comes  from  vast  and  richly 
varied  human  exp>erience.  And  he  put 
his  knowledge  and  ability  to  work  for  the 
good  of  the  Nation  and  the  world. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  us  all. 
Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion has  been  saddened  by  the  loss  of 
the  beloved  former  Illinois  Congressman. 
Barratt  O'Hara.  I  would  like  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  this  great 
man  and  great  American. 

First  elected  to  Congress  at  the  age  of 
66.  when  most  men  would  be  ready  to 
retire,  Barratt  O'Hara  was  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  resourcefulness,  dedication, 
and  abiUty.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
talents  and  eamed  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  practically  everyone  he  met. 

Barratt  O'Hara  had  the  energy  and 
zest  for  life  and  new  ideas  that  would 
have  put  to  shame  many  men  of  half  his 
years.  In  a  nation  that  symbolizes  the 
qualities  of  youth,  his  example  demon- 
strated that  vigor,  energy  and  ambition 
are  not  monopolized  by  the  young. 

It  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
serve  with  Barratt  O'Hara  on  the  House 


Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  As  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  African  Affairs, 
he  made  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  American  recognition  and  under- 
standing of  the  problems  faced  by  the 
new  nations  In  Africa. 

Moreover,  his  effective  contributions 
and  devoted  service  helped  benefit  many 
areas  of  American  life,  and  he  will  be 
sadly  missed. 

I  extend  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  Barratt  O'Hara. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  regret  that  I  leamed  of  the  passing 
of  our  very  able  and  distinguished  former 
colleague.  Barratt  O'Hara. 

Barratt  had  an  extremely  dramatic 
career  and  spent  his  life  devoting  his 
energies  to  the  welfare  of  our  country 
in  war  and  in  peace.  In  the  Congress  he 
carved  an  enviable,  distinguished  and 
inspiring  career.  All  who  had  the  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  him  or  to  know  him 
will  miss  him. 

Barratt  had  a  keen  understanding  of 
the  problems  facing  our  Nation  and 
demonstrated  high  qualities  of  leader- 
ship. These  traits  marked  his  career  as 
one  who  could  be  depended  upon.  The 
conscientious  manner  In  which  he  ably 
and  zealously  carried  on  his  work  for 
his  district.  State,  and  the  Nation,  is 
significant  of  his  Innate  qualities  which 
sustained  him  throughout  his  long  and 
useful  public  career. 

When  Barratt  O'Hara  spoke  in  the 
well,  there  was  imusual  sUence  because 
he  spoke  briefly  and  succinctly  to  the 
point.  Our  country  has  been  fortimate 
to  have  the  services  of  this  able  and  dis- 
tinguished statesman. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  honoring  his 
memory  and  recounting  some  of  his  at- 
tributes. My  famUy  join  me  In  expressing 
to  the  members  of  his  famUy  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  my  long  time  friend 
and  coUeague,  Barratt  O'Hara,  who 
passed  away  on  August  11. 

Barratt  O'Hara  and  I  served  together 
for  10  years  on  the  Ho\ise  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  During  much  of  that 
decade  he  was  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Africa 
and  he  served  in  that  position  with  in- 
telligence and  vigor. 

Barratt's  own  career  served  to  make 
him  the  ideal  champion  of  the  small  and 
struggling  nations  of  Africa.  He  was 
a  bom  adventurer  who  at  the  age  of  13 
explored  the  jungles  of  Central  America 
and  who  at  the  age  of  15  ran  away  from 
home  to  fight  in  the  Spanish-American 
War  He  was  a  successful  criminal  law- 
yer who  defended  over  300  murder  cases 
with  less  than  30  of  his  cUents  convicted, 
and  none  receiving  the  death  penalty. 
While  engaged  In  these  multlf  aceted  ac- 
tivities Barratt  also  found  time  to  be  a 
successful  journalist,  Illinois'  youngest 
Lieutenant  Governor,  a  motion  picture 
executive,  a  major  In  Worid  War  I,  and 
a  radio  commentator. 

His  flamboyance,  courage,  and  te- 
nacity his  unwillingness  to  quit  or  accept 
defeat,  these  were  the  characteristics 
that  distinguished  his  work  on  the  com- 
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mittee  and  dxitog  his  18  years  in  the  Con- 
gress. We  in  Congress  who  knew  him 
mourn  tiis  ptissing  and  extend  our  sym- 
pathies to  hisj  family. 

Mr.  O'HAHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
saddening  when  one  of  our  colleagues 
leaves  the  responsibilities  and  troubles  of 
this  life  behind  him.  But  I  was  esj>ecially 
saddened  whtn  the  news  came  that  my 
longtime  friend  Barratt  O'Hara  had  died. 
For  the  first  10  years  of  my  service  in 
this  House,  tlie  name  of  Barratt  O'Hara 
of  Illinois  waa  called  by  the  reading  clerk 
on  every  rollcall  just  before  my  own 
name.  Throughout  those  10  years,  the 
better  I  camp  to  know  him,  the  more 
honored  I  felti^I  was  by  the  association. 

Barratt  O'^ara'f  life  and  career,  Mr. 
Speaker,  wera  a  living  demonstration  of 
the  frequent  Irrelevance  of  the  reasoning 
that  equates  tige  with  ineffectiveness  or 
with  bhnd  reaction.  Barratt  O'Hara  was 
older  than  mt>st  of  us.  to  be  sure.  But  I 
have  had  maiy  occasions  to  envy  him, 
not  only  his  s  amina  and  staying  powers 
when  long  ev<  ning  sessions  were  fraying 
the  Jtejnpers  and  addling  the  judgment  of 
.somajjf  his  more  youthful  colleagues,  but 
the  eternal  ability  he  demonstrated  to  see 
old  questions]  in  a  fresh,  new  light. 
Barratt  O'Haia  may  have  been  the  last 
Spanlsh-Ameiican  War  veteran  among 
us — and  that  vas  something  of  which  he 
had  every  res  son  to  be  proud — but  he 
was  also  in  eviry  way  a  Congressman  for 
the  space  age. 

Barratt  O'P  ara  has  long  fought  the 
good  fight.  He  served  among  us  with  more 
than  his  share  of  honor.  He  has  been  a 
credit  to  the  wo  "families"  of  which  I 
am  proud  to  have  been  a  fellow  member 
with  him— thd  House  of  O'Hara  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  cjlleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  memon  of  an  outstanding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Hoi:  se  of  Representatives  and 
a  great  Americ  an,  the  Honorable  Barratt 
O'Hara. 

As  one  who  served  with  Congressman 
O'Hara  for  almost  20  years  and  as  a  fel- 
low member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  my  memories  of  him  are 
many  and  vaiied. 

He  will  be  remembered  for  his  fiery 
presentations  on  the  floor  of  this  legis- 
lative hall.  Ev;n  in  advanced  years  his 
voice  was  strong  and  vigorous  as  he  de- 
bated the  issuKs  of  the  day.  In  the  de- 
liberations of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  he  used  his  skills  as  a  dis- 
tinguished law;  rer  to  sharpen  and  define 
legislative  lang  aage,  to  clarify  the  mean- 
ing of  complex  provisions  of  foreign  aid 
bills  and  to  fin<  I  flaws  in  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams in  order  to  eliminate  shortcomings 
and  strengthen  the  programs. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Africa,  his  passionate  pleas  for  under- 
standing of  th;  nations  and  peoples  of 
that  continent  i  ind  his  eagerness  to  assist 
the  development  of  the  countries  and 
improve  the  we  If  are  of  their  inhabitants 
will  long  be  ret  lembered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  sorely  miss  Con- 
gressman Barriitt  O'Hara.  Let  all  of  us 
and  his  loved  ones  be  consoled  in  the 
thought  that  ii  truly  remarkable  man 
has  left  this  tro  ubled  world  for  his  justly 
deserved  eterna  1  rewards. 


Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
be  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  name  an 
American  who  lived  a  fuller,  more  in- 
teresting and  useful  life  than  the  former 
Representative  from  the  Second  District 
in  Illinois,  the  Honorable  Barratt 
O'Hara. 

Mr.  O'Hara  passed  away  on  August  11 
of  this  year,  leaving  behind  him  a  career 
of  a  model  citizen  and  dedicated  states- 
man. His  distinguished  services  as  a  pub- 
lic servant  are  inseparably  connected 
with  the  history  of  this  country. 

As  a  Representative  in  the  House,  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Africa,  he  exhibited,  in  all 
these  positions,  a  wisdom  and  patriotism 
which  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
The  oldest  Member  of  Congress  when 
he  last  served  in  1968,  Barratt  O'Hara 
was  eminently  qualified  for  his  role.  His 
intellectual  powers,  his  capacity  for  rea- 
son, and  his  ability  to  understand  and 
analyze  a  subject  clearly  made  him  a 
valuable  colleague  and  friend. 

Bom  in  1882.  Representative  O'Hara 
was  one  of  the  few  men  remaining  in 
public  oflQce  who  bridged  the  gap  be- 
tween the  present  generation  and  the 
trying  times  of  both  the  Spanish -Amer- 
ican and  First  World  Wars — in  both  of 
which  he  served. 

He  was  a  worthy  illustration  of  the 
self-made  American;  his  life  was  a  vin- 
dication of  a  system,  which  offers  its 
rewards  to  those  who  actively  seek  them. 
Barratt  O'Hara  was  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune,  having  made  his  way  in  life 
by  self-exertion  and  a  dedicated  sense 
of  purpose. 

Before  he  was  15  years  old,  he  had  ac- 
companied General  Ludlow  and  Admiral 
Walker  to  Nicaragua  to  search  for  a  ca- 
nal route  and  had  joined  a  Smithsonian 
Institution  party  exploring  the  jungles 
of  Central  America.  By  the  age  of  15, 
he  was  in  Cuba  with  'Teddy  "  Roosevelt 
and  his  Rough  Riders. 

Five  years  later  he  was  sports  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  Chronicle.  Two  years 
later  he  was  Sunday  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Examiner  and  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  magazine. 

At  30  he  became  the  youngest  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  in  Illinois  history.  In  sub- 
sequent years,  he  took  a  prominent  part, 
both  in  peace  and  war,  in  debating  the 
great  questions  affecting  his  Nation's  in- 
terest and  honor.  He  was  as  pure  a  patriot 
as  ever  served  in  the  councils  of  State 
and  he  was  ever  anxious  for  the  public 
good,  seeking  always  to  promote  it  dur- 
ing his  long  and  eventful  life. 

He  was  frank  and  fearless  in  express- 
ing his  opinions  and  in  performing  his 
duties.  He  possessed  rare  powers  of  elo- 
quence which  never  failed  to  capture  the 
attention  of  his  audience,  and  which 
always  commanded  admiration. 

Barratt  O'Hara  was  prompt  in  deci- 
sion, and  firm  in  action.  His  was  a  vigor- 
ous mind,  trained  in  the  contests  of  a 
stirring  life,  strengthened  by  broad  ex- 
perience, and  sharpened  by  acute  obser- 
vation. 

As  a  friend  and  fellow  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  shall 
long  remember  Barratt  as  a  man  of  out- 


standing courage  and  character.  His  ex- 
ample will  be  an  inspiration  to  all  those 
who  knew  and  admired  him. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privi- 
leged  to  Join  our  distinguished  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mm- 
VA)  in  paying  tribute  to  Barratt  OHara, 
and  I  commend  him  for  reserving  tills 
time  so  Members  of  the  House  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  honor  the  memory  of 
his  illustrious  predecessor. 

Barratt  O'Hara,  in  87  years,  led  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  not  only  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
but  also  as  a  soldier,  journalist.  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  IlUnois,  motion  picture 
executive,  radio  conmientator,  and  law- 
yer. The  intelligence  and  commitment 
that  he  exhibited  in  his  early  careers 
came  with  him  to  Washington. 

As  a  House  Member,  Barratt  O'Hara 
distinguished  himself  as  a  su{>porter  of 
emerging  African  nations  and  as  an  ad- 
versary of  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee. 

He  chaired  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Africa,  playing  an  im- 
portant role  in  shaping  American  policy 
toward  the  African  countries. 

Barratt  O'Hara's  fundamental  com- 
mitment to  civil  liberties  and  his  sense  of 
justice  caused  him  to  oppose  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  at  a 
time  when  the  political  risk  was  higli. 
I  recall  when  he  was  one  among  six  of 
us  who  voted  against  appropriations  for 
that  committee,  and  I  remember  the  en- 
couragement he  gave  me  when  I  orga- 
nized opposition  in  the  House  to  it. 

His  courage  was  always  an  inspira- 
tion. Barratt  O'Hara  capsuled  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  committee  as  follows: 

I've  never  looked  at  a  fellow  American  and 
thought  he  wasn't  as  fully  American  as  I 
am.  It's  a  crime  when  a  man  turns  to  an- 
other and  calls  him  un-American. 

Barratt  O'Hara  won  his  House  seat  at 
the  age  of  66,  when  most  men  are  think- 
ing of  retirement.  He  was  defeated  for 
reelection,  but  he  ran  again  2  years  later. 
won,  and  kept  his  seat  for  the  next  16 
years  with  little  difiBculty. 

At  the  age  of  15,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Army,  lying  about  his  age,  so  that  he 
could  fight  in  the  Spanish-American 
War.  He  joined  the  33d  Michigan  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  served  as  a  corporal, 
and  then  as  a  chief  scout  of  his  brigade. 
His  service  earned  him  the  Cuban  Order 
of  Military  Merit. 

After  the  war,  he  went  back  to  high 
school  and  then  to  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. When  he  was  20,  he  became  the 
sports  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Chronicle. 
He  continued  his  newspaper  career  in 
Chicago,  where  he  eventually  became 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
magazine. 

In  1913,  Barratt  O'Hara  was  elected 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Illinois.  He  was 
30 — the  youngest  man  ever  to  hold  the 
office.  After  his  4 -year  term  was  over,  he 
became  president  of  the  Arizona  Motion 
Pirtuie  Co.,  only  to  resign  when  World 
War  I  was  declared.  He  served  as  major 
and  then  as  judge  advocate  general  of 
the  15th  Division. 

He  had  received  a  law  degree  from 
Chicago-Kent  College  in  1912,  and  so  at 
the   end   of   the   war,   Barratt   O'Hara 
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started  his  career  as  a  lawyer.  He  always 
^^cidered  this  his  favorite  career,  and 
iTwas  o?e  to  be  proud  of.  Of  the  300 
murder  cases  in  which  he  served  as  at- 
Srney.  only  30  of  his  cUents  were  con- 
J?clS^^  and  none  received  the  death  pen- 

^^Barratt  O'Hara's  ability  to  do  all  these 
things  and  do  them  well  was  a  mark  of 
the  man.  He  continued  to  make  a  major 
Sntribution  to  the  debates  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  throughout  his  serv- 
ice proving  that  one  is  never  too  old  to 
contribute  to  his  country.  ^.^    .  , 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial 
after  his  death,  praised  Barratt  O  Hara 
in  the  following  manner : 

■  our  youth  and  our  manhood  are  due  to 
our  country,"  wrote  Pliny,  "but  our  decUnlng 
vears  are  due  to  ourselves."  Few  men  have 
reversed  that  sentiment  more  dramatically 
than  Barratt  O'Hara. 

Barratt  O'Hara  had  no  decUning  years. 
He  grew  older  but  never  old. 

Mv  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  his  three 
sons:  They  certainly  should  be  P/oud  of 
their  father's  full  and  purposeful  life, 
which  shaU  be  a  constant  remmder  to  aU 
Americans  that  it  is  never  too  late  to 
ser\e  one's  country. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  obituary  from  the  New  York  Tunes 
of  August  12: 
Barratt    O'Hara,    Legislatoe     DuSt-Oldest 

MEMBER    OF    HOtJSE    UNTIL    DEFEAT    IN    1968 

WASHINGTON,  August  11-Pormer  Repre- 
sentative Barratt  O'Hara,  Democrat  of  Illi- 
nois, who  was  the  oldest  member  of  the 
House  until  his  defeat  last  year,  died  today 
fn  Georgetown  University  hospital.  He  was 
87  years  old  and  lived  at  the  Congressional 

^°l!S  omra  was  admitted  to  the  hospital 
July  'l3  with  a  congestive  heart  ailment.  The 
immediate  cause  of  hU  death  was  not  avall- 

^^m  O'Hara.  a  Spanish  American  War  vet- 
eral  served  18  years  In  Washington  He  was 
defeated  In  the  1968  Democratic  primary  by 
Representative  Abner  J.  Mlkva. 

He  was  united  States  delegate  to  the  20th 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  1965. 

Surviving  are  three  sons,  Barratt  Jr.  ana 
Lorelceo' Chicago  and  Howard  of  Guam; 
four  grandchildren  and  six  great-grandchll- 

"^Mr  O'Hara  will  be  burled  in  Oakwood 
Cemetery.  Chicago,  Friday  morning. 

CAREERS  WERE  VARIED 

Mr  O'Hara  was  elected  to  Congress  In 
1948,  lost  m  1950.  won  again  In  1952  and  kept 
his  seat  for  the  next  16  years.  He  usually 
won  easily.  . 

His  entry  into  national  politics  capped  sev- 
eral careers-soldier,  journalist,  Lieutenant 
Governor,  motion-picture  executive,  radio 
commentator  and  lawyer. 

At  a  time  when  most  men  would  be  ready 
to  reUre,  BattUng  Barratt,  as  he  was  often 
called,  won  his  first  House  seat  at  the  age  ol 
66,  and  was  for  many  years  the  oldest  mem- 
ber. , 

He  used  to  emphasize  his  age  in  campaigns 
on  the  premise  that  it  would  encourage  older 
segments  of  his  electorate  to  feel  that  they 
could  still  be  useful. 

YOONOB8T  IN  STATE  OFFICE 

Mr  O'Hara,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Afifalrs  subconunlttee  on  Africa 
at  the  time  of  his  defeat  last  year,  was  elected 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Illinois  when  he 
was  30,  becoming  the  youngest  man  ever  to 
hold  the  office. 

In  1917,  after  his  four-year  term  as  Ueu- 
tenant  Governor,  he  became  president  of  the 


Arizona  Motion  Picture  Company.  He  re- 
signed upon  the  declaration  of  war  with  Ger- 
many. He  was  commissioned  a  major,  and 
became  Judge  advocate  general  of  the  15th 
DlvUlon.  He  retired  at  the  end  of  World  VVar 
I  and  began  the  career  he  always  called  his 
favorite,  that  of  a  lawyer.  He  had  held  a  law 
degree  from  Chicago.  Kent  College  of  Law 
since  1912. 

WON  HOMICIDE  CASES 

He  defended  300  murder  cases;  fewer  than 
30  of  his  clients  were  convicted  and  none  re- 
ceived the  death  penalty. 

Clarence  Darrow  was  once  quoted  as  hav- 
Inu  said-  "I  am  envious  of  only  one  thing 
in  the  worid— I  wUh  I  had  Barratt  O'Hara's 

courage."  .    ..,„<•„ 

At  13  Barratt  O'Hara  accompanied  his  fa- 
ther Judge  Thomas  O'Hara,  to  Nicaragua, 
where  the  judge  was  President  Grover  Cleve- 
land's special  representative  during  a  dispute 
with  Britain.  He  remained  to  join  a  Smith- 
sonian Institution  party  exploring  Central 

American  Jungles.  

At  the  age  of  15,  he  ran  away  from  home 
to  fight  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  He 
was  a  high  school  sophomore  when  the  war 
broke  out.  Lying  about  his  age,  he  enlUted  In 
the  33d  Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry,  and 
served  as  a  corporal  at  the  siege  of  Santiago. 
He  became  chief  scout  for  hU  brigade,  and 
was  awarded  the  Cuban  Order  of  MUltary 

The  war  over,  Mr.  O'Hara  returned  to  his 
hleh  school  classes  and  went  on  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri.  At  the  age  of  20.  he  was 
sports  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Chronicle. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 


Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle 
man  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A   CHAMPION   OF  AFRICA 

Mr  O'Hara  once  replied  to  what  he  con- 
sidered a  disparaging  remark  about  Africa: 

"As  Africa  goes,  so  goes  the  world.  We 
have  been  thrilled  by  their  progress. 

He  advocated  a  "complete  divorcement  of 
the  United  States  from  colonialism^ 

He  fought  for  years  to  abolish  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  After  the 
committee  won  a  tough  fight  for  survival  In 
1967.  Mr.  O'Hara  declared: 

"I've  grown  old  in  this  fight  against  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  Ive 
never  looked  at  a  fellow  American  and 
thought  he  wasn't  as  fully  American  as  I  am^ 

"It's  a  crime  when  a  man  turns  to  another 
and  calls  him  un-American. 

"This  House  may  not  do  It  this  year,  but 
this  House  Is  on  the  way  to  abolishing  this 
committee." 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  in  mourning  the  passing  of  our  dis- 
tinguished   former    colleague.    Barratt 

Barratt  served  his  country  in  war  and 
in  peace,  in  a  lifetime  of  devotion  that 
spanned  two  centuries.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  Members  of  this  House  to  realize 
the  importance  of  developments  among 
the  emerging  nations  of  Afnca  and  to 
recognize  that  the  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  be  informed  about  chang- 
ing conditions  on  that  contment.  As 
chairman  of  the  Africa  subcommittee,  he 
was  the  first  to  hold  hearings  on  southern 
Af  ric& 

He  was  too,  a  kind  and  generous 
friend,  with  always  a  pleasant  word  and 
concerned  inquiry  about  his  colleagues 
and  their  families.  Those  of  us  who  en- 
tered the  House  when  he  had  already 
been  here  for  many  years  will  remember 
particularly  his  helpfulness  in  our  early 
days  and  his  continuing  interest  in  our 
endeavors.  To  the  end  of  his  service  m 
this  House,  he  was  a  source  of  informa- 
tion and  counsel  on  many  issues  and  he 
remained  always  youthful  in  spint. 

Mrs.  Reid  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  family. 


CRISIS  STAGE  IN  SOME  OF  OUR 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Hagan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  rap- 
idly approaching  the  crisis  stage  in  some 
of  our  school  systems. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  sections  of 
the  South,  where  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is  taking 
what  amounts  to  punitive  measures 
against  both  the  white  and  the  black 
races. 

These  are  in  the  form  of  dictatorial 
edicts  caUing  for  "busing"  of  students 
and  other  unreasonable  measures  to  in- 
sure racial  balance  in  the  classrooms. 

These  measures  are  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  responsible, 
thinking  parents  of  both  races,  who  have 
the  best  educational  interests  of  their 
children  at  heart. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  last  month, 
I  called  on  Mr.  Nixon  to  review  the  guide- 
lines now  being  pursued  by  HEW. 

My  pleas  to  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Secretary  Robert  Finch  for  a 
review  of  HEW  guidelines  and  a  request 
for  a  meeting  with  him  on  this  matter 
have  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

Apparently  the  President  is  the  only 
one  who  can  call  an  "about  face"  to  these 
unreasonable  HEW  policies. 

Therefore,  I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  join  me  in  again  urging  Mr. 
Nixon  to  help  restore  the  sanity  and 
reason  of  "freedom  of  choice."  which  is 
the  law  of  the  land. 

The  insanity  of  any  other  course  of 
action  can  only  lead  to  chaos  for  our 
children  and  our  schools. 


PRESS  REPORTS  FROM  NATIONAL 
GOVERNORS'  CONFERENCE  WITH 
REFERENCE  TO  CUTBACKS  IN 
FEDERAL  AND  FEDERALLY  AIDED 
CONSTRUCTION    PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  MaiTland  iMr.  Fallon)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
alarmed  by  the  press  reports  from  the 
National  Governors'  Conference  quoting 
Vice  President  Agnew  to  the  effect  that 
drastic  cutbacks  in  Federal  and  federally 
aided  construction  programs  will  be  an- 
nounced shortly.  I  have  expressed  my 
concern  In  a  telegram  today  to  President 
Nixon. 

Such  action  at  tills  time  would  have  a 
serious  affect  on  employment  and  would 
cause  a  critical  disruption  in  the  on-the- 
job  training  programs  which  have  been 
established  to  upgrade  the  skills  ol 
minority  group  workers.  I  personally  feel 
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that  this  is  ho  time  to  throw  employees 
on  the  street^  without  jobs. 

The  Pedeifel  aid  highway  program  Is 
vital  to  our  national  effort  to  improve 
traffic  safety  The  postponement  of  high- 
way development  would  be  costly  in 
terms  of  human  lives  and  other  accident 
costs.  Furthermore,  it  is  quite  clear  the 
postponement  of  the  highway  program, 
even  for  a  slK>rt  time,  would  appreciably 
increase  the  tost  of  meeting  our  highway 
needs  and  is,  therefore,  p>oor  economy. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Wc  rks,  I  have  received  a  large 
number  of  te!  egrams  and  telephone  calls 
expressing  the  great  concern  which  is 
felt  by  highvay  officials  at  all  levels  of 
government.  They  feel  that  the  situa- 
tion is  nothing  short  of  disastrous  and 
have  called  upon  me  for  leadership  in 


the  matter. 

I  sincerely 
action  will  be 
dent 


hope  that  this  ill-advised 
reconsidered  by  the  Presi- 


XHE  LATE  RABBI  JOSEPH  S. 
SHUBOW 

(Mr.  McCO^MACK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert*  Was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  reinarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  McCOI^ACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  on  August  21,  1969,  of  Rabbi  Jo- 
seph S.  Shul)ow  of  Boston,  spiritual 
leader  for  yeats  of  Temple  B'nai  Moshe 
of  the  Brighton  section  of  Boston,  and 
vice  president  pi  the  Zionist  Organization 
of  America,  tcjok  from  our  midst  one  of 
;  prominent  and  outstand- 
and  one  whose  intense 
was  always  evidenced  by 
leed.  His  death — and  so 
locked  and  saddened  his 
lousands  of  friends  and 
races,  color,  and  creed. 
Rabbi  Shubow  was  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally kno|vn 

3w  came  to  the  United 
Dy,  graduating  from  the 
chool;  receiving  a  bache- 
^ee  cum  laude  from  Har- 
in  1920,  and  a  year  later, 
his  master's  degree.  Rabbi  Shubow  was 
ordained  at  thfe  Jewish  Institute  of  Re- 
ligion in  New  Ybrk 

His  intense  Idve  of  his  adopted  country 
was  always  evidenced  throughout  his 
lifetime.  During  World  War  n  he  served 
as  chaplain  f^r  the  Ninth  Army  in 
Europe. 

Rabbi  Shutiow  was  a  recognized 
scholar  and  liigiiist.  He  authored  the 
Brandeis  Abukah  volume,  a  Zionist 
treatise  dedicated  to  the  late  Justice 
Louis  D.  Brandeis.  In  1959  he  was 
awarded  a  doctdr  of  philosophy  degree  by 
Harvard  University. 

;  on  of  his  passing,  Rabbi 


America's  mc 
ing  churchme^ 
love  of  Americ 
thought  and 
sudden — has 
countless  of 
admirers  of 


Rabbi   Shul 
States  as  a 
Boston  Latin 
lor  of  arts  de£ 
vard  University 


Rabbis,    now    numbering   over    100    Jewish 
spiritual  leaders. 

Rabbi  Shubow  also  helped  found  the  Asso- 
ciated Synagogues  of  Massachusetts  In  1841, 
which  brought  together  orthodox,  conserva- 
tive and  reform  congregations  In  this  area  to 
better  serve  the  religious  community.  He 
was  also  Instrumental  m  organizing  the 
services  of  the  Jewish  chaplains,  leading  to 
the  formation  of  the  United  Rabbinical 
Chaplaincy  Commission. 

Rabbi  Shubow  was  always  an  articu- 
late and  eloquent  voice  in  behalf  of  de- 
mocracy, and  of  social  justice  here  and 
abroad. 

For  years,  he  was  one  of  my  most 
valued  friends. 

When  he  spoke  in  the  field  of  religion 
Rabbi  Shubow  spoke  of  Gk)d,  His  word, 
and  His  law,  in  a  manner  that  not  only 
inspired  those  of  his  religious  convic- 
tions, but  to  communicants  and  members 
of  all  other  creeds. 

When  he  spoke  of  America,  Rabbi 
Shubow  did  so  with  pride;  affirmatively, 
not  negatively;  always  the  voice  of  cour- 
age— never  with  appeasement. 

When  he  spoke  against  injustice,  here 
and  abroad,  it  was  with  the  voice  of  logic 
and  eloquence  that  made  him  a  recog- 
nized leader  in  the  flght  for  justice. 

While  the  voice  of  Rabbi  Shubow  is 
silenced,  his  spirit  will  long  be  with  us 
To  his  wife,  Mrs.  Judith  Shubow,  and 
her  son  and  daughter  and  other  loved 
ones,  I  extend  my  deep  sympathy  in  their 
bereavement. 

I  know  the  beautiful,  and  yes,  con- 
structive and  effective  life  Rabbi  Shubow 
led,  will  always  be  a  great  consolation 
to  them. 
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On  the  occas 
Murray  L.  Rotjhman,  president"  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Rabbis,  and 
Rabbi  M.  David  Weiss,  executive  vice 
president,  issuid  the  following  state- 
ment: 

We  record  with 
of  one  of  our 
president.   In 
small  group  of 
Greater  Boston 
forerunner  of 


deepest  regret  the  passing 

groups  founders  and  its  second 

Rabbi   Shubow,   with    a 

l>cal  rabbis,   organized  the 

Rabbinical  Association,  the 

Massachusetts  Board  of 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRO'VVN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  just  concluded  recess  there 
occurred  the  first  anniversary  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia  by  the  U.S.SJI. 
in  August  1968.  The  Los  Angeles  Times, 
in  its  issue  of  August  22,  1969,  com- 
mented in  its  usual  penetrating  way  on 
this  subject,  under  the  heading  "Anni- 
versary of  Aggression."  I  would  like  to 
include  this  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Anniversary  of  Aggression 

By  Invading  Czechoslovakia  and  crush- 
ing that  country's  groping  movement  toward 
a  more  humane  form  of  commimlsm,  the 
Soviet  TJnlon  created  the  very  thing  it  pur- 
portedly feared — a  nation  which  Is  bitterly 
antl-Russlan  and  even  antl-Communlst. 

This  has  been  plain  for  some  time,  but 
the  riots  which  erupted  in  Prague  and  other 
Czechoslovaklan  cities  on  Thursday,  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  Russian  Invasion,  ham- 
mered the  fact  home. 

Unfortunately,  the  protests — courageous 
and  admirable  as  they  were — do  not  change 
the  grim  reality  that  Czechoslovakia  is  a  cap- 
tive nation,  and  seems  condemned  to  remain 
one  for  a  long  time. 

Leaflets  circulated  by  the  antl-Sovlet  un- 
derground summed  up  the  prevailing  Czech 
attitude  In  a  few  words : 

"We  want  freedom 

"And  not  Russian  suppression." 

The  official  line  propagated  by  the  Soviet 
government  and  its  quislings  in  Prague  is 


that  such  views  are  not  representative  of 
the  Czechoslovak  people  as  a  whole  but  are 
held  by  "hooligans"  and  citizens  who  hav» 
been  misled  by  "subversives." 

The  Kremlin  knows  better,  of  course 
which  is  precisely  why  the  Russians  have 
been  so  visibly  nervous  as  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  occupation  drew  near. 

In  an  obvious  attempt  to  intimidate  the 
Czechs  and  discourage  any  serious  revolt 
against  the  occupaUon,  Soviet  mlliury  forces 
were  beefed  up — and  maneuvers  ostenta- 
tiously held  m  the  Czech  countryside  in  re- 
cent  days. 

The  Czech  underground  itself  urged  a 
strategy  of  peaceful  resistance,  In  order  to 
avoid  providing  the  Russians  with  a  pretext 
for  clamping  down  even  harder  on  what  lit- 
tie  freedom  the  Czechoslovaks  still  enjoy. 

The  underground  urged  the  people  to  mark 
the  anniversary  by  boycotting  public  tran*. 
portation,  movies  and  shops,  and  by  staglne 
a  five-minute  sltdown  strike  at  their  places 
of  work. 

Deeply  felt  rage  and  frustration  boiled 
over,  however,  and  large-scale  rioting  broke 
out  both  Wednesday  night  and  Thursday 
Security  forces  had  to  use  nightsticks,  tear 
gas  and  water  cannons  to  subdue  scores  of 
thousands  of  Czechs  who  poured  through  the 
streets  of  Prague,  crying  "Long  live  Dubcek!" 
and  "Russians  go  home!" 

The  riots  and  renewed  condemnation  of 
the  occupation  by  outspoken  foreign  Com- 
munists are  politically  embarrassing  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  is 
a  price  which  the  Kremlin  appears  willing  to 
pay  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  Czech  here- 
sies to  Efctern  Eiirope's  other  captive 
nations. 

One  can  hope  that  a  sullen  Czechoslovakia, 
slipping  ever  deeper  into  economic  stagna- 
tion, will  eventually  prove  so  expensive  that 
the  Russians  will  find  it  wise  to  relax  their 
grip. 

In  the  short  run,  however,  the  anniversary 
protests — by  revealing  the  depth  of  hatred 
for  Russia  and  contempt  for  the  Moscow 
brand  of  Communism — will  probably  re- 
sult in  an  even  harder  crackdown  on  Czecho- 
slovakia's dissident  students,  Inteliectuals 
and  workers. 

In  looking  through  my  own  files  on 
this  subject  I  note  that  I  issued  a  press 
release  condemning  the  invasion  and 
calling  on  President  Johnson  to  protest 
in  the  strongest  possible  way.  In  passing, 
I  pointed  out  the  loss  of  U.S.  moral  lead- 
ership in  the  world  and  the  lessened  im- 
pact of  such  a  condemnation,  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  own  military  involvements  in 
Vietnam  and  in  various  Latin  American 
countries,  which  we  consider  to  be  within 
the  sphere  of  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  issuing  the  press  release, 
I  was  moved  to  make  some  observations 
of  a  more  philosophical  nature,  which, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  I  left  languish- 
ing in  my  files.  Having  an  aversion  to 
such  a  waste  of  effort,  and  because  the 
comments  were  of  a  nature  as  to  be  perti- 
nent today,  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  these  observations  which  I  pre- 
pared in  August  of  1968: 

Some  Observations  on  Czechoslo'akia 
(By  George  E.  Brown.  Jr.) 

The  Czechoslovakian  crisis  provides  a  focus 
for  concerned  citizens  to  explore  thought- 
fully the  nature  of  many  of  the  serious  Issues 
of  foreign  poUcy  which  face  the  world  today. 
I  would  like  to  oflfer  a  few  observations  on 
these  Issues  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  a  dis- 
cussion that  will  go  beyond  the  repetition  of 
cliches  or  the  expreeaion  of  purely  emotional 
reaction.  Such  discussion  should  have  as  Its 
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goal  strengthening  America  and  increasing 
the  influence  of  her  role  in  the  world. 

It  has  been  obvious  for  several  years  that 
Soviet  control  over  the  other  Communist 
countries  of  the  world  and  over  the  Com- 
munist parties  In  non-Communist  countries 
bw  been  weakening,  as  the«e  countries  and 
pi^es  sought  to  enhance  their  own  nation- 
alist aspirations  and  follow  their  own  brand 
of  Communism.  U.S.  policy,  beginning  with 
Eisenhower,  has  sought  to  recognize  these 
changes  by  selective  treatment  of  each  coun- 
try. Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  for  example,  were 
extended  trade  concessions  and  aid  under 
Elsenhower  not  granted  to  other  Communist 
countries.  In  recognition  and  encouragement 
of  their  efforts  to  follow  policies  independent 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  Mainland  China  and  Albania 
have  broken  strongly  with  the  Soviets,  but 
for  different  reasons  than  Yugoslavia  and 
Czechoslovakia,  and  have  remained  closer  to 
the  Stalin  model  of  Communism.  The 
U.S.S.R.  Itself  has,  since  the  Stalin  era,  moved 
toward  different  policies,  generally  considered 
less  totalitarian.  In  economic  matters  and  in 
political  and  cultural  expression. 

Within  the  So\iet  bureaucracy,  which 
Joseph  Kraft  describes  as  ".  .  .  the  world's 
most  entrenched,  powerful  and  dim-witted 
.  .",  there  has  been  a  struggle  to  adjust  to 
this  dynamic  and  changing  situation  in  the 
Communist  world.  Similar  struggles  take 
place  in  the  U.S.  bureaucracy,  which  I  would 
describe  as  the  world's  second  most  en- 
trenched, powerful  and  dim-witted.  In  both 
bureaucracies  there  is  a  faction  which  holds 
that  the  ultimate  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  the  world  depend  upon  the  capacity  for 
the  application  of  overwhelming  military 
force,  and  which  therefore  constantly  seeks 
to  maximize  the  allocation  of  national  re- 
sources for  military  purposes,  and  the  use 
of  military  means  to  solve  as  large  a  segment 
of  problems  as  possible.  This  faction  believes 
that  totalitarian  control,  the  hallmark  of  the 
military  mind,  must  be  applied  as  broadly 
as  possible  throughout  society. 

There  is  a  large  segment  of  public  opinion, 
and  of  public  officials,  in  both  the  U.S.  and 
U.S.S.R.  which  supports  this  position  as  be- 
ing the  only  "realistic"  approach  to  the 
world.  This  segment  cf  opinion  tends  to  see 
each  of  their  systems  as  the  only  reasonable 
way  to  organize  political,  social  and  economic 
affairs,  for  themselves  and  ultimately  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  to  envision  a  final 
military  confrontation  between  the  two  sys- 
tems its  being  the  ultimate  and  inevitable  test 
between  reason  and  un-reason.  or  good  and 
evil. 

In  both  countries  the  bureaucratic  factions 
committed  to  maximum  military  emphasis, 
and  I  heir  supporters  among  the  people,  see 
themselves,  and  present  themselves,  as  the 
embodiment  of  patriotism.  In  a  sense,  they 
seek  to  monopolize  the  most  respected  sym- 
bols of  nationalism — the  flag,  patriotic  music 
and  ceremonies,  our  boys  in  service,  and  our 
honored  dead — as  emotional,  if  not  rational, 
support  for  the  course  of  action  which  they 
follow.  This  course  is  always  labeled  as  "de- 
fense".  never  as  "attack",  or  even  m  "war". 
The  predominant  tendency  on  each  side  to 
see  the  other  side  as  a  single  undifferenti- 
ated and  unchanging  evil  force,  ultimately 
to  bo  resisted  or  conquered  by  a  greater  force 
on  our"  side,  has  made  it  difficult  to  de- 
velop and  employ  policies  based  upon  the 
concept  that  the  other  side  Is  composed  of 
various  elements  all  in  a  process  of  change 
and  that  such  changes  within  each  element 
when  favorable  to  our  goals  should  be  en- 
couraged and  when  antagonistic  to  our  goals 
should  be  discouraged.  Even  such  a  respected 
figure  as  President  Elsenhower  was  attacked 
by  many  staunch  patriots  of  the  right  as  a 
"crypto-Conrununist"  for  his  support  of  flexi- 
ble policies  toward  the  Communist  countries. 
His  successors  have  likewise  been  attacked 
by  many  for  any  Initiatives  which  contradict 
their  theory  of  the  ultimate  and  unchang- 
ing evil  of  the  other  side. 


The  Czechoslovakian  crisis  now  serves  to 
Illustrate  several  things  of  Importance.  It 
shows  that  Czechoslovakian  Conamunlsm 
was  undergoing  rapid  changes.  These  changes 
were  in  the  direction  of  increased  freedom  of 
political  and  cultural  expression,  and  possi- 
bly increased  freedom  to  experiment  with 
economic  mechanisms,  such  as  market  con- 
trol of  production,  profit  motivations  to 
some  producers,  etc.  While  these  changes 
were  all  within  a  framework  of  declared  loy- 
alty to  Communist  theory  and  Communist 
political  solidarity,  they  actually  threatened 
that  theory  and  that  solidarity  by  illustrat- 
ing alternatives  to  the  dominant  Soviet  In- 
terpretations, alternatives  which  might  even 
be  superior  in  the  minds  of  their  own 
citizens. 

Czechoslovakian  Innovations  in  '  Commu- 
nist doctrine,  and  increased  tolerance  of  free 
expression,  would  inevitably  create  demands 
In  other  satellite  countries  for  similar  free- 
doms. In  countries  where  Soviet  domination 
has  been  most  oppressive,  such  as  East  Ger- 
many, this  could  set  off  a  train  of  events 
leading  to  the  overthrow  of  the  existing 
regime.  Strong  pressure  for  German  re-unlfi- 
cation,  which  the  Soviets  see  as  their  great- 
est danger  In  Europe,  would  result. 

Growing  Czechoslovakian  freedom  would 
pose  threats  within  the  U.S.S.R.  Itself.  It 
would  lend  strength  to  the  growing  demands 
for  Soviet  intellectual  freedom.  It  would  ac- 
celerate the  disintegration  of  the  myth  of 
Communist  solidarity  based  upon  a  single 
Soviet  version  of  Communism.  It  would 
shake  the  control  of  the  military  hard-liners 
within  the  Soviet  hierarchy,  a  control  based 
upon  the  theory  of  a  unified  Communist 
world  faced  by  the  danger  of  destruction 
from  a  unified  non-Communist  world. 

After  what  must  have  been  a  most  intense 
struggle  within  the  inner  circles  of  the 
Kremlin,  it  is  obvious  that  a  victory  was 
won  by  those  who  fear  the  currents  of 
change,  and  who  propose  to  halt  those 
changes,  or  control  their  pace,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  military  force.  They  won,  and  the 
Soviet  troops  marched  into  Prague. 

The  Czechoslovakian  situation  also  makes 
it  clear  that  the  Soviets  made  their  move 
knowing  with  absolute  certainty  that  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  any  retaliation — 
military,  diplomatic,  economic  or  otherwise — 
from  the  U.S.  or  any  other  powers,  or  from 
the  U.N.  as  the  world's  coUective  peace-keep- 
ing organization.  It  Is  Important  to  the 
people  of  this  country  In  appraising  our  role 
In  the  world  today  to  recognize  this  fact. 
Despite  the  circimilocutlons  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  there  is  in  practice  a  clear  under- 
standing between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.SJl. 
that  each  will  respect  the  power,  if  not  the 
right,  of  the  other  to  use  military  force  or 
other  means  of  its  choice  to  maintain  Ita 
predominant  Infiuence  within  certain  de- 
fined areas.  Czechoslovakia,  as  was  Hungary, 
la  clearly  within  that  area  for  the  U.S  S.R. 
Latin  America  is  clearly  within  the  area  of 
U.S.  domination.  As  for  the  U.N.,  both  of 
the  Great  Powers  have  demonstrated  by  their 
actions  that  It  will  be  disregarded  and  held 
powerless,  except  in  those  situations  where 
the  Big  Two  agree  on  the  course  to  be 
followed. 

The  high-risk  areas  of  the  world  today  are 
not  the  core-areas  for  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.8.S.R.,  but  are  the  fringe  areas  where 
boundaries  are  arbitrary  or  indistinct,  or 
third-world  areas  where  local  tensions  and 
conflicts  may  get  out  of  control. 

The  Czechoslovakian  crisis  therefore  illus- 
trates with  clarity  that  the  same  set  of  atti- 
tudes which  holds  to  the  inevitability  of  mili- 
tary conflict  between  a  monolithic  Commu- 
nist world  and  a  monolithic  non-Communist 
world,  also  clearly  precludes  any  effective 
action  by  the  controlling  groups  on  either 
side  to  support  changes  on  the  other  side 
tending  to  make  the  two  worlds  less  mono- 
lithic. Each  side  Instead  is  content  to  issue 


propaganda  statements  which  they  recognise 
to  be  exercises  in  hypocrisy.  This  situation  is 
an  example  of  the  phenomena  known  as  the 
'self-fulfilling  prophecy. " 

When  a  situation  such  aa  the  Czechoslo- 
vakian crisis  arises,  on  either  side,  the  mili- 
tary hard-liners  (sometimes  loosely  described 
as  "hawks")  of  both  sides  use  it  to  bulwark 
their  arguments  for  an  Increased  allocation 
of  man-power  and  material  resources.  In  the 
U.S.  the  first  official  reaction  has  been  that 
this  "proves  what  we  said  all  along  about  the 
evU  U.Sfl.R."  Congressional  leaders  make 
clear  that  now  we  must  not  only  maintain 
our  present  troop  level  in  Europe,  which 
faced  Imminent  reduction,  but  possibly  In- 
crease it.  They  also  react  with  Increased  emo- 
tion against  a  reduction  in  the  level  of  bomb- 
ing and  other  military  activity  in  Vietnam. 
Undoubtedly  the  Soviet  Generals  and  their 
Politburo  spokesman  are  making  the  same 
kinds  of  speeches,  claiming  that  Czechoslo- 
vakia shows  that  if  you  give  an  inch  to  the 
forces  of  change  they  will  take  a  mile.  In 
Peking  the  official  line  seems  to  be  that 
Czechoslovakia  shows  that  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  have  secretly  plotted  together  to 
destroy  the  Czech  peoples  movement,  henoe 
proving  the  Chinese  contention  that  they 
must  gird  themselves  to  flght  both  of  the  two 
super-powers. 

It  seems  quite  difficult  for  the  U.S.  bu- 
reaucracy, mlUtary  and  otherwise,  and  their 
Congressional  spokesmen,  to  recognize  that 
the  Czechoslovakian  crisis  is  clear  evidence 
of  the  failure  of  Soviet  bureaucratic  meth- 
ods. Soviet  Communism  Is  no  longer  able  to 
stlfie  the  drive  for  individual  freedom  and 
national  expression  within  the  Communist 
bloc.  The  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  will 
hasten  the  movement  for  greater  freedom 
within  the  Communist  world.  This  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  violent  condemnation  of 
the  Soviet  action  by  the  Conmiunist  gov- 
ernments of  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania,  and  by 
the  Communist  parties  of  France,  Italy  and 
most  other  Western  countries,  condemnation 
which  exceeded  in  Its  force  and  effectiveness 
that  of  the  U.S. 

The  attitude  of  Western  Communist  par- 
ties Is  indicated  by  the  statement  in  the 
Italian  Communist  evening  paper  Paese 
Sera,  which  sald.- 

"The  occupation  was  a  present  to  our  ene- 
mies. Nobody  can  convince  us  that  Czecho- 
slovakia Is  the  Dominican  Republic,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  Johnson's  America,  that  so- 
cialism has  to  use  the  methods  of  imperial- 
ism, and  least  of  all  today  when  Imperialism 
should  be  dead." 

I  consider  it  a  great  tragedy  that  much  of 
official  U.S.  opinion  has  actually  accepted,  in 
practice,  the  basic  premises  of  Soviet  totali- 
tarianism. That  opinion  agrees  with  Soviet 
leaders  that  Individual  freedom  and  national 
aspiration  can  be  stified  by  military  force, 
even  when  that  force  Is  controlled  by  a  false 
and  evil  doctrine.  That  opinion  sees  no  moral 
wrong  in  using  military  force  to  support 
"our"  dictators  in  areas  central  to  our  inter- 
ests. That  opinion  sees  no  inconsistency  in 
accepting  the  Soviet's  right  to  suppress  devi- 
ant political  doctrines  In  their  sphere  of  in- 
fluence, as  long  as  they  concede  our  right  to 
do  the  same  In  our  sphere  of  influence.  That 
opinion  sees  no  hypocrisy  In  establishing  a 
United  Nations  to  secure  world  peace  under 
law.  but  then  acting  on  the  basis  that  the 
only  effective  law  is  that  wtiich  "grows  from 
the  barrel  of  a  gtm." 

The  Czechoslovakian  crisis  demonstrates 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  will  play  a  minimal 
role  in  supporting  change  within  the  Com- 
munist world.  While  we  will  pass  resolutions 
calling  for  freedom  and  national  determina- 
tion for  Communist  bloc  peoples.  In  practice 
our  policies  will  support  continued  Soviet 
domination.  The  key  role  will  be  played  by 
these  people  themselves  who,  while  under 
communist  dictatorship,  show  by  their  ac- 
tions that  there  Is  no  greater  power  than 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  caU  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  in  last  week's 
Saturday  Review  on  the  subject  of  MIRV. 
Entitled  "The  Myth  of  MIRV,"  the  article 
is  written  by  Leo  Sartorl,  an  associate 
professor  of  physics  at  MIT. 

I  consider  this  article  to  be  the  best 
single  exposition  of  the  many  aspects  of 
the  MIRV  problem  that  I  have  seen.  Its 
excellence  is  due  in  part  to  the  clear  ex- 
planation of  how  MIRV  relates  to 
nuclear  strategy  in  general  and  the  pres- 
ent balance  of  deterrence  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Professor  Sartori  concludes  that  to 
continue  testing  and  eventually  to  deploy 
MIRV  will,  while  increasing  our  military 
power,  actually  reduce  our  security  as 
a  nation.  He  explains  this  situation  as 
follows : 

How  does  installing  MIRVs  differ  from 
Just  increasing  the  number  of  one's  ICBMs? 
.  .  .  First,  neither  side  can  be  sure,  once 
MIRV  deployment  has  begun,  how  many 
weapons  the  enemy  has;  as  a  result,  each  is 
almost  sure  to  overestimate  the  other's 
strength,  and  accordingly  to  overrespond. 
Thtis  the  spiral  of  escalation  and  counter- 
escalaOon  will  expand  at  a  faster  rate.  The 
feeling  of  relative  security  that  comes  from 
knowing  the  strength  of  one's  opponent  will 
be  gone  forever  once  the  MIRV  era  begins. 

The  second  feature  peculiar  to  MIRV  is 
that  It  enhances  the  premium  on  striking 
first  In  a  crisis  situation,  making  war  more 
likely  ... 

A  simplified  example  explains  why  posses- 
sion of  MIRV  by  both  sides  increases  the 
temptation  to  strike  first.  Suppose  each  side 
has  exactly  1.000  land-based  ICBMs  (without 
MIRV).  If  side  A  wishes  to  attack,  it  may 
target  one  of  Its  missiles  on  each  of  B's. 
Suppose  the  chance  that  a  given  missile  de- 
stroys its  target  (called  the  "kill  probabil- 
ity") is  75  per  cent:  this  allows  for  the  possi- 
bility of  misfire,  targeting  error,  and  so  on. 
Even  if  A  were  to  fire  his  entire  force  in  a  first 
strike,  he  could  expect  to  knock  out  only 
750  of  B's  missiles.  The  surviving  250  would 
be  more  than  enough  to  enable  B  to  retali- 
ate. Thus.  A  Is  deterred.  Obviously,  so  Is  B. 
This  corresponds  roughly  to  the  present  sit- 
uation. 

Next,  suppose  both  sides  have  installed 
MIRVs  in  their  arsenals  with  ten  warheads 
per  missile.  Each  side  now  has  10.000  war- 
heads in  the  same  1.000  silos  as  before.  Be- 
cause the  warheads  are  smaller  each  one  is 
less  likely  to  knock  out  a  silo;  the  kill  prob- 
ability Is  reduced,  say,  to  50  per  cent.  But 
A  can  target  many  warheads  on  each  of  B's 
silos.  He  can  fire,  say  800  of  his  missiles,  keep- 
ing 200  In  reserve.  The  800  missiles  contain 
8.000  warheads,  so  eight  bombs  can  t>e  aimed 
at  each  of  B's  1. 000  sites.  Even  though  each 
weapon  is  only  50  per  cent  effective,  the 
chance  that  all  eight  will  fall  Is  extremely 
small,  only  about  one  In  250.  According  to 
the  laws  of  averages,  only  four  of  B's  missiles 
win  survive,  while  A  has  200  left.  Evidently. 
B  can  obtain  the  same  advantage  by  firing 
his  missiles  first  .  . . 

Because  a  single  incoming  missile  is  capa- 
ble of  destroying  many  MIRVed  warheads 
in  the  ground,  there  is  a  great  premium  on 
getting  missiles  into  the  air  first,  when  the 
other  side  Is  MIRVed.  This  is  clearly  a  de- 
stabilizing factor  In  any  crisis. 


THE  irrrn  of  mirv 

(Mr.  BROW  Of  California  asked  and 
was  given  perinission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  iK)int  in  the  Record  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 


It  is  unfortunate  that  large  elements  of 
our  society,  as  well  as  many  Members  of 
Congress,  have  become  thoroughly  con- 
fused over  the  differences  between  mili- 
tary power  and  national  security.  For 
much  of  human  history,  one  could  make 
a  rational,  if  not  always  convincing,  case 
for  the  concept  that  military  power  and 


national  security  were  directly  related 
at  least  when  military  power  was  used 
for  primarily  defensive  purposes,  as  we 
claim  ours  to  be.  But  in  the  fantasyland 
of  modem  military  technology  such 
comforting  illusions  are  no  longer  valid 
•Defense"  and  "attack"  have  lost  their 
former  meaning.  Missiles  aimed  at  the 
enemy's  cities  are  considered  nonpro- 
vocative  and  defensive  in  nature.  They 
represent  only  a  "second-strike"  capa- 
bility. On  the  other  hand  missiles  aimed 
at  the  enemy's  missiles,  particularly  if 
either  or  both  side's  missiles  are  MIRVed 
represents  the  most  virulent  of  aggres- 
sive actions,  the  posture  of  the  pre- 
emptive first  strike."  Any  exacerbation 
of  relations  between  the  two  countries 
under  these  conditions  in  an  invitation  to 
disaster. 

Professor  Sartori's  concluding  para- 
graph presents  the  only  sensible  course: 

The  present  moment,  when  approximate 
equality  prevails,  seems  exceptionally  well 
suited  to  begin  the  reversal  of  the  e-cala- 
tlons  of  the  past  twenty  years.  In  the  words 
of  John  B.  Anderson,  a  conservative  Re- 
publican  Congressman:  "The  time  has  come 
to  call  a  halt  to  this  Insane  nuclear  version 
of  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses." 

The  best  chance  to  call  a  halt  Is  to  stop 
MIRV.  but  the  chance  is  slipping  throueh 
our  fingers. 

The  complete  article  follows: 
The  Myth  of  MIRV 
(By  Leo  Sartori) 

(Note.— L«o  Sartori  is  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  physics  at  MIT  and  a  member  of  the 
Union  of  Concerned  Scientists.) 

The  initials  MIRV.  virtually  unheard  of  six 
months  ago.  now  appear  on  the  front  pages 
every  day.  They  stand  for  a  new  weapon  with 
an  impressive  name:  Multiple  Independently 
Targeted  Re-entry  Vehicle.  What  Is  MIRV? 
Why  is  the  military  so  anxious  to  have  it.  and 
why  have  forty-two  Senators  sponsored  a 
resolution  urging  the  President  to  seek  an 
agreement  with  the  Russians  to  ban  further 
tests? 

Briefly,  MIRV  u  a  "missile  bus"  whose 
"passengers"  are  nuclear  bombs.  It  enables 
a  single  booster  to  deliver  as  many  as  four- 
teen bombs,  each  one  accurately  aimed  at  a 
different  target.  The  targets  can  be  50  or  100 
miles  apart,  perhaps  even  more.  Both  we  and 
the  Russians  have  the  know-how  to  produce 
MIRVs:  none  have  been  deployed  yet.  but 
testing  Is  proceeding  on  both  sides. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  from  a  military 
viewpoint.  MIRV  is  an  effective  weapon.  Un- 
like ABM.  which  crlUcs  contend  may  not 
work  and  will  not  add  to  our  defense,  MIRV 
almost  surely  will  work  and  potentially  rep- 
resents a  tremendous  increase  In  striking 
force.  The  opposition  to  MIRV  is  based  on 
the  conviction  that  it  will  lessen  our  security 
by  severely  escalating  the  arms  race,  and  will 
increase  the  danger  of  nuclear  war. 

Much  of  the  administration's  case  for  ABM 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Russians, 
by  installing  MIRVs  in  their  big  SS9  missiles, 
could  threaten  the  reliabiUty  of  our  "nuclear 
imibrella"  by  the  middle  of  1970s.  The  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  our  own  MIRVs,  according  to 
the  Pentagon,  would  t>e  to  ensure  our  ability 
to  penetrate  any  expanded  Soviet  ABM.  The 
Etefense  Department  plans  to  Install  MIRVs 
In  about  half  our  Mlnuteman  ICBMs,  and  is 
refitting  most  of  the  Polaris  submarine  fleet 
with  the  new  Poseidon  missile,  also  to  be 
equipped  with  MIRVs. 

Critics  point  to  the  planned  deployment  of 
MIRV  and  ABM  as  a  typical  example  of  the 
futility  of  nuclear  escalation — the  dog  chas- 
ing Its  own  tall.  We  will  Install  these  weapons 
In  response  to  the  Russians'  planned  deploy- 
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ment,  and  they  will  Install  them  In  response 
to  our  own  deployment.  In  the  end  both  sides 
^U  be  less  secure,  and  the  balance  of  terror 
5rtll  be  more  unstable  than  ever. 

The  Ijest  way  to  avoid  this  latest  round 
of  escalation  Is  to  agree  with  the  Russians 
to  stop  testing  MIRV.  The  opponents  rea- 
son that  neither  side  would  stake  Its  survival 
on  an  inadequately  tested  weapon.  There- 
fore, if  testing  stops  we  can  be  confident 
there  will  be  no  deployment.  But  neither  side 
would  agree  to  a  test  ban  If  it  felt  the  other 
side  had  already  tested  enough  to  go  ahead 
with  deployment.  Since  the  United  SUtes  is 
rapidly  approaching  this  critical  stage,  a  test 
Oan  must  be  agreed  to  quickly  If  it  Is  to 
have  any  chance  of  success. 

But  even  If  we  get  an  agreement  not  to 
test,  how  will  we  know  the  Russians  aren't 
cheating?  Fortunately,  with  spy  satellites  and 
other  modern  surveillance  techniques,  each 
side  can  detect  with  some  confidence  a  test 
of  a  multiple  warhead  missile  by  the  other. 
We  have  recently  detected  a  Soviet  test  of 
this  kind  In  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  ban  on  deployment  of  MIRVs  would 
be  much  more  difficult  to  police.  It  Is  prob- 
ably Impossible  to  determine,  without  detail- 
ing on-site  Inspection,  whether  a  missile  In 
Its  silo  contains  one  warhead  or  many.  The 
Issue  of  on-site  Inspection  has  been  a  major 
stumbling  block  in  past  negoUatlons.  The 
Soviets  have  traditionally  resisted  it.  and 
even  we.  who  have  always  expressed  oux 
willingness  to  allow  inspections,  might  well 
be  reluctant  to  submit  to  the  kind  of  search 
required  to  verify  that  MIRVs  have  not  been 
Installed.  Yet,  without  adequate  verification, 
a  deployment  ban  would  be  meaningless. 
Thus,  unless  testing  stops  soon,  the  pros- 
pects for  a  MIRV  agreement  appear  dim. 

What  are  the  military  advantages  of  MIRV? 
Clearly,  one  gets  more  warheads  with  the 
same  nimiber  of  silos  and  boosters,  but  on  the 
other  band  the  Individual  warheads  must  be 
smaller.  In  fact,  the  combined  yield  (mega- 
tonnage)  of  all  the  weapons  in  a  "MIRVed" 
missile  Is  less  than  the  yield  of  the  single 
weapon  which  the  same  missile  could  carry. 
The  reason  for  the  loss  is  the  extra  weight 
that  must  be  carried  in  the  form  of  heat 
shields  and  casings,  as  well  as  the  more  com- 
plicated guidance  and  propulsion  systems  re- 
quired with  MIRV. 

The  decreased  yield  is  naturally  a  disad- 
vantage: small  weapons  cause  less  destruc- 
tion than  large  ones.  But  the  reduction  Is 
not  In  direct  proportion  to  the  yield;  the 
area  of  destruction  of  a  one-megaton  bomb, 
for  exam.ple.  Is  more  than  half  as  great  as 
that  of  a  two-megaton  t)omb. 

Despite  the  reduction  in  total  yield,  the 
Increased  number  of  warheads  makes  MIRV 
attractive  to  the  military.  There  are  two 
main  purposes  for  which  MIRV  would  be 
useful,  one  essentially  defensive  and  the 
other  potentially  aggressive.  The  first  is  In 
a  retaliatory  strike  against  an  enemy's  cities. 
Except  against  the  very  largest  cities  many- 
megaton  weapons  are  superfluous;  much  of 
their  destruction  would  take  place  outside 
the  city.  And  the  crippling  effect  on  a  coun- 
try of  several  small  nuclear  weapons  land- 
ing on  different  cities  is  far  greater  than 
that  of  a  single  large  bomb  which  com- 
pletely devastates  just  one  city.  ("Small" 
here  can  still  mean  many  times  the  size  of 
the  Hiroshima  bomb.)  MIRV  therefore  pro- 
vides greater  retaliatory  strength  with  the 
same  number  of  missiles. 

If  the  opponent  has  an  ABM  defense, 
MIRV  confronts  the  defense  with  a  larger 
number  of  Incoming  objects:  the  chance 
that  at  least  one  of  the  warheads  reaches 
its  target  is  greatly  Increased.  MIRV  can 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  penetration  aid. 
But  for  this  purpose.  Independent  targeting 
is  unnecessary.  The  function  of  exhausting 
an  ABM  defense  can  be  accomplished  equally 
well  by  a  less  complex  form  of  multiple-war- 
head missile  called  MIRV  (multiple  re-entry 


vehicle).  In  MIRV  the  Individual  warheads 
are  not  Independently  targeted,  but  are  all 
fired  at  the  same  target  in  the  manner  of  a 
shotg\m  blast.  We  now  have  MIRVs  in  a 
number  of  Polaris  submarines. 

The  second  possible  use  of  MIRV  would 
be  to  attack  the  other  side's  missiles.  For 
such  a  purpose,  accuracy  Is  all-important 
and  yield  is  only  a  secondary  consideration. 
A  hardened  ICBM  silo  can  survive  even  a 
many-megaton  burst  a  few  miles  away. 
whereas  even  a  weapon  of  a  few  kllotons 
will  destroy  the  silo  If  it  lands  close  enough. 
Consequently,  a  MIRVed  missile  containing, 
say.  five  warheads  can  potentially  destroy 
five  of  the  opponent's  ICBMs.  whereas  the 
same  missile  carrying  a  single  large  war- 
head can  destroy,  at  most,  one.  By  Installing 
MIRVs,  one  side  therefore  greatly  Increases 
its  capacity  to  strike  at  the  other  side's  mis- 
siles, provided  the  accuracy  is  high  enough. 
(A  system  without  independent  targeting  is 
not  suited  to  this  purpose  and  is  therefore 
considered  less  provocative.) 

The  first  generation  of  MIRVs  probably 
would  not  be  accurate  enough  to  permit 
one-on-one  targeting;  two  and  perhaps  more 
warheads  would  have  to  be  targeted  on  each 
enemy  ICBM  to  assure  its  destruction.  But 
once  MIRVs  are  deployed,  the  door  would  be 
opened  to  further  Improvements  that  are 
already  in  the  research  and  development 
stage.  Such  Improvements  could  reduce  tar- 
geting errors  to  unbelievably  small  dls- 
stances.  and  could  be  Installed  with  no  no- 
ticeable change  from  the  outside.  The  threat 
to  opponents'  missiles  would  then  be  very 
severe. 

It  Is  a  paradoxical  fact  of  life  In  today's 
nuclear  age  that  weapons  aimed  at  missiles 
are  considered  far  more  aggressive  than 
weapons  aimed  at  cities.  The  reason  is  sim- 
ple: weapons  aimed  at  cities  are  presumably 
Intended  for  retaliation  only;  whereas  those 
aimed  at  missiles  can  be  used  In  a  pre- 
emptive first  strike.  (They  can  also  be  used 
In  what  is  called  a  "counterforce  second 
strike."  If  an  enemy  launches  a  moderate 
attack,  using  only  some  of  his  missiles,  one 
may  choose  to  respond  by  attacking  his  re- 
maining missiles,  thus  depriving  him  of  the 
opportunity  to  launch  a  second  round.  Coun- 
terforce second  strike  Is  therefore  a  defensive 
strategy.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  way  to 
convince  the  other  side  that  one's  missiles 
are  Intended  only  for  counterforce  second 
strike,  and  not  for  an  aggressive  first  strike.) 
In  a  surprise  attack,  the  all-important  ob- 
jective would  be  to  destroy  the  opponent's 
missiles,  thus  denying  him  the  ability  to 
retaliate.  If  a  country  intended  to  launch 
such  an  attack,  the  installation  of  MIRVs 
would  be  an  important  step  toward  acquir- 
ing the  capacity  to  do  so.  This  Is  the  most 
alarming  feature  of  MIRV. 

How  does  installing  \nRVs  differ  from 
Just  increasing  the  number  of  one's  ICBMs? 
As  far  as  striking  capability  Is  concerned, 
the  effect  Is  pretty  much  the  same.  But  there 
are  at  least  two  ways  in  which  the  desta- 
bilizing effect  on  the  strategic  balance  Is 
likely  to  be  greater.  First,  neither  side  can 
ever  be  sure,  once  MIRV  deployment  has 
begun,  how  many  weapons  the  enemy  has; 
as  a  result,  each  is  almost  sure  to  over- 
estimate the  other's  strength,  and  accord- 
ingly to  overrespond.  Thus  the  spiral  of  es- 
calation and  counter-escalation  will  expand 
at  a  faster  rate.  The  feeling  of  relative  se- 
curity that  comes  from  knowing  the  strength 
of  one's  opponent  will  be  gone  forever  once 
the  MIRV  era  begins. 

The  second  feature  peculiar  to  MIRV  Is 
that  It  enhances  the  premium  on  strlltlng 
first  in  a  crisis  situation,  making  war  more 
likely.  The  reasons  for  this  will  be  described 
later. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  argtiments  for 
and  against  MIBV,  it  is  neceseary  to  hiave  in 
mind  some  picture  of  the  present  strategic 
balance — ^the   strengths   of   the  two  super- 


powers In  deliverable  nuclear  weapwns.  One 
statistic  points  up  the  enormity  of  the  nu- 
clear arsenals:  a  single  B-52  bomber  carries 
more  explosive  power  than  has  been  vjed  in 
all  the  uxirs  of  history.  And  we  have  more 
than  600  B-52s,  as  well  as  about  1.000  land- 
based  ICBMs.  and  more  than  600  long-range 
missiles  carried  by  Polaris  submarines.  All 
these  missiles  carry  warheads  In  the  megaton 
range  (one  megaton  Is  the  equivalent  of  one 
million  tons  of  TNT.  about  fifty  times  the 
yield  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb  that  killed 
100,000  people.)  Altogether,  we  have  more 
than  4.500  deliverable  nuclear  weapons.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  400  one-megaton 
warheads  could  kill  seventy  million  Russians 
and  destroy  about  three-quarters  of  Soviet 
Industry.  (These  figures  refer  to  immediate 
destruction  only,  and  do  not  Include  the 
widespread  effects  of  fallout,  contamination, 
epidemics,  and  so  on,  that  surely  would 
follow. ) 

The  Soviet  arsenal  is  also  immense.  Their 
ICBM  force  has  expanded  In  recent  years  and 
now  approximately  equals  ours  in  number. 
Although  we  are  still  considerably  ahead  In 
submarine  missiles  and  nuclear  bombers,  as 
well  as  In  total  deliverable  warheads,  there  is 
no  doubt  the  Russians  could  devastate  us  If 
they  tried. 

In  this  situation,  with  each  side  having  so 
much  strength,  numerical  superiority  means 
little.  Each  country  insists  that  its  strategic 
force  is  not  an  offensive  weapon,  but  is  in- 
tended only  to  "deter"  the  other  side  from 
attacking.  At  the  moment,  the  ability  of  each 
power  to  retaliate  after  any  attack  Is  un- 
questioned; thus  an  uneasy  stability  rules. 
This  state  of  mutual  deterrence  can  be  upset 
only  if  one  side  becomes  capable  of  destroy- 
ing so  many  of  the  opponent's  weafwns  in  a 
surprise  attack  that  the  opponent  Is  unable 
to  retaliate  effectively.  The  ability  to  launch 
such  an  attack  is  known  as  first-strike 
capability. 

It  is  not  hard  to  Imagine  how  desperate  our 
situation  would  be  if  the  Soviets  ever  ob- 
tained a  first-strike  capability.  Even  if  they 
never  acttially  launched  a  single  missile,  the 
mere  threat  of  an  attack  would  be  sufficient 
to  force  important  concessions  throughout 
the  world,  perhaps  even  to  make  us  surrender. 
The  prospect  that  the  Untied  Stales  might 
acquire  a  first-strike  capability  must  appear 
equally  ominous  In  the  eyes  of  the  Russians. 
Understandably,  then,  any  move  by  one  side 
that  even  vaguely  threatens  to  lead  to  a  first- 
strike  capability  is  viewed  with  great  appre- 
hension by  the  other.  The  trouble  is  that 
each  side  sees  Its  own  arms  expansions  as 
purely  defensive,  while  attributing  aggres- 
sive Intentions  to  similar  actions  by  the  op- 
ponent. At  various  times,  both  American  and 
Soviet  officials  have  accused  the  other  side 
of  "going  for  a  first-strike  capability."  The 
most  recent  Instance  was  a  statement  by  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  on  May  22, 
although  this  was  subsequently  qualified  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

How  serious  Is  the  threat  of  a  Soviet  first- 
strike  capability?  To  answer  this,  one  must 
Inquire  wliat  such  a  capability  entails.  At 
present,  each  of  our  three  major  strategic 
forces — Polaris  submarines,  long-range 
bombers,  and  land-based  missiles — consti- 
tutes by  Itself  a  retaliatory  force  of  vast 
strength.  To  aclileve  a  successful  first  strike, 
the  Russians  therefore  would  have  to  knock 
out  all  three  forces  simultaneously.  (Even 
if  they  could  do  all  that,  they  would  still 
have  to  worry  about  the  7.000  so-called  "tacti- 
cal" nuclear  weapons  based  in  Europ>e,  many 
of  which  can  be  delivered  on  targets  in  the 
Western  Soviet  Union.)  Moreover,  they  would 
have  to  have  very  high  confidence  in  the 
complete  success  of  such  an  attack;  If  any 
hitch  occurred,  their  homeland  would  be  In 
ashes  minutes  later.  The  United  States  would 
be  faced  vrtth  a  similar  requirement  if  It 
should  ever  contemplate  a  first  strike.  Let  us 
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examine  the  pt-OBpects  of  either  country  at- 
taining this  capability. 

The  Polaris .  fleet  Is  considered  the  least 
vulnerable  part  of  our  deterrent.  Whereaa 
the  locations  af  land-based  ICBMs  are  accu- 
rately known  io  the  Rvisslana  through  satel- 
lite photography,  neither  photography  nor 
radar  Is  effective  underwater.  The  nuclear 
subs  can  stay  vnder  many  months  and  cruise 
many  thousands  of  miles  without  surfacing, 
and  while  submerged  they  are  practically  in- 
visible. The  tuo  principal  methods  of  sub- 
marine detect  on  are  sonar — based  on  the 
reflection  of  sdund  waves — and  MAD  (mag- 
netic anomaly  detection),  which  senses  small 
changes  In  tiiB  earth's  magnetic  field  pro- 
duced by  a  submarine's  Iron  hull.  However, 
both  are  effecti  ve  only  over  distances  of  a  few 
miles,  at  most.  Therefore,  although  they  can 
be  employed  for  tracking  purposes,  they  are 
almost  useless  In  searching  for  submarines 
In  the  vast  expanse  of  mid  ocean. 

An  effective  method  for  locating  nuclear 
submarines  at  large  distances  requires  major 
new  Ideas  and  technological  breakthroughs, 
not  Just  the  rellnement  of  known  techniques. 
Such  breakthroughs  do  not  appear  to  be  on 
the  horizon.  Out  own  effort  in  antlsubmarlfte 
warfare,  desplt;  expendlturee  of  several  bil- 
lion dollars  ti  year,  has  not  come  up  with 
anything  promising.  And  the  T7.S.  Navy,  at 
"least*  Ts  highly  confident  that  the  Russians 
"are  doTurther  along.  Others  have  expressed 
doubts  about  the  long-term  safety  of  the 
submarine  deterrent,  but  these  doubts  are 
not  based  on  any  known  Soviet  developments. 
We  cannot  be  100  per  cent  certain  that  some 
supersecret  So  rlet  anti-submarine  weapon 
Is  not  being  perfected:  but  this  seems  most 
unlikely. 

The  most  plai  islble  threat  to  the  submarine 
deterrent  Is  th  it  swift  "hunter-killer"  subs 
will  lurk  offshore,  pick  up  the  mlsslle- 
carrylng  subs  ai  they  leave  their  home  ports, 
and  trail  them  ;ontlnuously  thereafter.  Both 
we  and  the  &)vlets  have  nuclear  hunter- 
killer  subs  and  ure  undoubtedly  working  hard 
on  Improving  tlem.  The  hunter-killers  would 
have  to  be  coi  isiderably  swifter  and  more 
maneuverable  t  tian  their  quarry,  which  can 
carry  out  nun  lerous  evasive  measures  to 
shake  off  pursu  t.  And  to  make  sure  that  all 
the  Polarises  ire  continuously  shadowed 
would  require  A  substantial  fleet  of  hunter- 
klUers.  Since  w>  have  a  good  indication  of 
the  number  of  !  Soviet  submarines,  we  should 
have  adequate  warning  If  such  a  threat 
loomed. 

Before  the  ad  rent  of  IntercontlnentEil  mis- 
siles, long-rang  s  bombers  constituted  our 
entire  deterren  force.  During  that  era,  a 
fraction  of  the  strategic  bomber  fleet  was 
airborne  at  all  times.  After  several  embar- 
rassing acciden  s  this  system  was  dropped, 
but  about  40  pel  cent  of  the  strategic  bomber 
fleet  remains  on  fifteen-minute  runway  alert. 
Since  our  long-  'ange  radar  provides  at  least 
twenty  minutes'  warning  of  an  ICBM  attack. 
a  good  fraction  of  the  B-52s  should  be  able 
to  get  off  the  gi  sund  before  any  enemy  mis- 
siles arrive.  Be<  ause  the  strategic  bombers 
carry  such  hea  ry  loads,  a  relatively  small 
number  can  pre  vide  strong  retaliation. 

It  is  argued  that  some  f>osslble  attacks, 
particularly  br  low-trajectory  missiles 
launched  from  offshore  submarines,  could 
come  with  less  t  lan  fifteen  minutes'  warning 
and  could  concslvably  destroy  the  bomber 
fleet  on  the  ground.  To  guard  against  this. 
the  B-52s  are  bsing  more  widely  dispersed, 
with  a  greater  number  stationed  far  from 
the  coasts.  Moreover,  the  airborne  alert  can 
always  be  relnstltuted  if  necessary;  presuma- 
bly this  would  be  done  during  any  period 
of  crisis.  To  beutrallze  completely  the 
bomber-borne  deterrent  would  then  require 
an  air  defense  srstem  considerably  more  ef- 
fective than  either  we  or  the  Russians  now 
possess. 

I  have  left  for  llast  the  land-based  missiles, 
on  which  most  ^f  the  first-strike  discussion 


has  concentrated.  Since  their  locations  are 
pinpointed  accurately  by  satellite  reconnais- 
sance, ICTBMs  are  in  principle  vulnerable  to 
attack,  even  though  their  hardened,  concrete 
silos  can  survlw  anything  but  an  almost  di- 
rect hit.  The  accuracy  required  for  assured 
destruction  depends  on  the  hardness  of  the 
silo  and  on  the  yield  of  the  attacking  mls- 
sUe;  In  some  cases,  accuracies  of  half  a  mile 
or  leas  may  be  needed.  But  this  is  already 
within  or  very  near  the  capability  of  both 
ourselves  and  the  Soviets, 

There  Is  no  doubt  that,  given  enough  mis- 
siles, either  side  could  destroy  practically  all 
the  opponent's  missiles,  provided  the  latter 
remain  in  their  silos.  It  Is  also  agreed  that 
neither  side  has  nowhere  near  enough  mis- 
siles to  accompllsli  this  at  the  present  time. 
The  disagreement  is  on  the  question  of  how 
Tnany  missiles  the  Russians  would  need  In 
order  to  knock  out  our  ICBMs,  and  how  long 
It  will  take  them  to  reach  that  capability  if 
we  do  nothing  about  it  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird  says  this  may  occur  by  1975  if 
the  Soviets  continue  to  deploy  SS-9s  at  the 
presfcnt  rate  of  about  fifty  a  year,  and  equip 
them  with  three  MIRVe  per  missile.  Oth- 
ers claim  that  Laird's  estimate  Is  exag- 
gerated. 

The  calculations  on  which  estimates  of 
probable  destruction  are  based  include  many 
factors  about  which  our  knowledge  is  un- 
preclse — the  accuracy  and  yield  of  the  Soviet 
missiles,  their  launch-failure  rate,  and  so 
on.  A  conservative  planner  naturally  tends 
to  be  pessimistic  when  in  doubt.  By  using 
the  most  pessimistic  estimate  of  every  quan- 
tity that  enters  the  calculation,  one  arrives 
at  a  result  that.  In  all  probability,  is  a  gross 
overestimate  of  the  true  capability  of  the 
opponent.  But  prudence  requires  that  we  be 
prepared  for  such  an  extreme  possibility  If 
we  can. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  the  Soviet  mlssUe 
force  could,  by  1975,  be  strong  enough  to 
destroy  most  (say  95  per  cent)  of  our  Minute- 
men  In  a  surprise  attack.  This  is  the  premise 
on  which  the  Administration  bases  its  deci- 
sion to  proceed  with  ABM  deployment  and 
also  forms  part  of  the  rationale  for  MIRV. 
The  ABM,  it  is  argued,  will  Increase  the 
number  of  Mlnutemen  that  survive  the 
hypothetical  Soviet  first  strike,  and  with 
MIRVs  those  surviving  Mlnutemen  will  pro- 
vide stronger  retaliatory  power. 

Two  principal  lines  of  argument  are  offered 
in  rebuttal  to  this  case.  First,  even  if  the 
Soviets  could  wipe  out  our  Mlnutemen,  our 
other  two  deterrents  would  still  deny  them  a 
first-strike  capability.  The  weapons  carried 
by  a  single  Polaris  submarine,  even  without 
MIRVs,  can  destroy  sixteen  cities.  The 
diversity  of  our  retaliatory  force  Is  often 
cited  as  its  greatest  strength. 

Moreover,  the  argument  over  destruction 
of  the  Mlnutemen  assumes  that  they  all  re- 
main m  their  silos.  But  these  solid-fueled 
missiles  can  be  fired  in  about  a  minute,  far 
less  than  the  radar  warning  time  of  an  ICBM 
attack.  There  would  therefore  be  ample  time, 
in  case  of  an  all-out  attack  on  us,  to  fire 
some  or  even  all  the  Mlnutemen  before  any 
enemy  missiles  arrive;  the  latter  would  then 
fall  on  empty  silos,  and  the  attempted  first 
strike  would  fall. 

The  Administration  counters  that  such  a 
policy  of  "fire  on  warning"  would  be  danger- 
ous and  unvrtse.  Unlike  bombers,  missiles 
cannot  be  recalled  in  case  of  a  false  alarm. 
Perhaps  they  are  equipped  with  a  "disarm" 
mechanism  that  can  be  activated  In  flight; 
this  Information  has  not  been  made  public. 
In  any  case,  the  government  Is  understand- 
ably reluctant  to  rely  on  a  strategy  that 
commits  us  to  massive  retaliation  before  we 
know  the  full  scope  of  the  attack.  Indeed, 
even  before  we  are  absolutely  positive  that 
we  have  been  attacked  at  all.  Although  our 
technology  has  come  a  long  way  since  the 
time  when  the  early  warning  system  mistook 
the  rising  of  the  moon  for  a  missile  attack. 


we  should  still  avoid  the  chance,  no  matter 
how  remote,  of  plunging  the  world  into 
nuclear  disaster  because  of  a  radar  malfunc- 
tion. A  fire-on-warnlng  policy  has  few 
enthusiastic  advocates. 

But.  say  the  opponents,  this  argument 
misses  the  point  of  deterrence.  What  matters 
is  not  whether  we  actually  adopt  a  flre-on- 
warnlng  strategy,  but  rather  the  mere  fact 
that  we  could  do  so.  How  can  the  Russians 
be  sure,  in  launching  their  hypothetical  flrst 
strike,  that  the  President  would  not  imme- 
diately "press  the  button"  and  thus  obliter- 
ate their  country?  Without  such  assurance 
they  cannot  count  on  knocking  out  the  ICBM 
force,  no  matter  how  many  SS-9s  they  may 
have. 

Finally,  If  the  Mlnuteman  force  should 
ever  In  fact  become  seriously  menaced,  meag. 
ures  can  be  taken  to  reinforce  it  that  do  not 
have  the  provocative  features  of  MIRV.  Fore- 
most among  these  is  superhardenlng— 
strengthening  the  silos  so  they  can  survive 
an  explosion  at  even  closer  range.  Substan- 
tial improvements  in  hardening  appear  to  be 
technically  feasible.  Superhardenlng  does  not 
Increase  the  threat  to  the  opponent's  deter- 
rent. 

If  the  Russians  had  a  very  effective  ABM 
system  around  all  their  cities,  they  might 
achieve  a  flrst-strike  capability  without  nec- 
essarily being  able  to  destroy  all  our  re- 
taliatory forces  in  an  initial  attack.  They 
could  count  on  their  ABM  to  bring  down 
whatever  missiles  and  bombers  managed  to 
survive  a  first  strike.  But  neither  side  can 
plausibly  expect  to  have  that  powerful  an 
ABM  for  a  very  long  time.  The  Soviet  ABM 
defense  ("Galosh")  now  deployed  around 
Moscow  has  been  more  than  fully  countered. 
Even  If  each  defensive  missile  were  100  per 
cent  effective,  which  is  highly  doubtful,  we 
have  enough  Mlnutemen  targeted  on  Moscow 
to  saturate  the  defense  without  MIRV  The 
Russians  have  apparently  halted  further  de- 
ployment of  this  system,  which  is  considered 
far  less  effective  than  the  projKJsed  American 
Safeguard  system.  Practically  all  authorities 
agree  that  it  is  impossible  to  defend  popula- 
tions against  the  kind  of  attacks  that  the 
superpowers  are  capable  of  launching.  The 
most  that  ABM  could  contribute  would  be  to 
reinforce  a  first-strike  capability  that  is  al- 
most fully  established  without  It.  That  is. 
If  a  country  had  the  power  to  eliminate  al- 
most all  the  opponent's  forces  in  a  first  strike, 
the  possession  of  an  extensive  city  ABM  sys- 
tem would  protect  its  population  from  the 
small  number  of  remaining  missiles  and  thus 
buttress  its  first-strike  capability. 

If  the  critics  are  correct,  none  of  our  three 
major  deterrent  forces  Is  likely  to  be  seriously 
threatened  In  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
chance  that  the  Russians  could,  with  high 
confidence,  destroy  all  three  deterrents 
simultaneously  then  seems  very  slim  Indeed. 
All  the  arguments  that  establish  the  relia- 
bility of  our  own  retaliatory  forces  can  be 
applied  to  the  Soviets'  as  well,  although  their 
submarine  and  bomber-borne  deterrents  are 
less  convincing  at  present  than  ours.  But, 
barring  totally  unforeseen  developments,  it 
seems  practically  impossible  for  either  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  to  attain 
a  first-strike  capability. 

If  this  Is  the  case,  why  does  the  military  on 
both  sides  continually  clamor  for  more  and 
better  weapons?  In  particular,  why  MIRV? 

Some  would  answer  simply  that  In  today's 
troubled  world,  we  can  never  have  enough 
weapons.  Any  weapon  that  adds  to  our 
strength  will  decrease  the  chance  that  we  are 
attacked;  If  MIRV  Is  effective  and  technically 
feasible,  our  country  ought  to  have  It.  This 
reasoning  has  an  obvious  appeal,  but  it  over- 
looks the  fact  that  In  the  age  of  nuclear  mis- 
siles, strength  is  no  longer  synonymous  with 
security.  Ehirlng  the  past  twenty  years  our 
security  has  actually  diminished,  even  as  our 
strength   has  Increased.  Before   the   Soviets 
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bad  nuclear  weapons  and  delivery  systems 
we  surely  were  more  secure  than  we  are  today, 
even  though  our  own  weapons  were  fewer  and 
far  less  sophisticated.  Nowadays  our  security 
depends  as  much  on  our  opponent's  strength 
as  on  our  own.  and  additional  weapons  will 
not  make  us  safer  If  they  stimulate  com- 
pensating expansions  in  the  Soviet  arsenal. 

A  more  realUtlc  strategy  Is  to  deploy  only 
those  weapons  required  to  ensure  that  each 
element  of  our  retaliatory  force  remains  un- 
questionably effective.  The  Pentagon  ap- 
parently believes  that  MERV  Is  necessary  for 
ttiis  purpose.  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  chief  of 
research  and  development  for  the  Defense 
Department,  told  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  In  testimony  released  June  13: 
•We  are  developing  .  .  .  MIRV  payloads  as  a 
way  to  insure  our  ability  to  penetrate  Soviet 
defenses."  Dr.  Foster  added  that  It  was  Im- 
portant to  maintain  the  present  test  schedule 
as  a  hedge  against  the  possibility  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  convert  an  anti-aircraft 
defense  system  Into  a  defense  against  ICBMs. 
Ii  is  hard  to  see  why  that  possibility  should 
be  cause  for  such  a  large-scale  Immed^te  re- 
sponse on  our  part. 

We  are  told  that  the  Russians  are  de- 
veloping MIRV  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  a 
flrsi-strike  capability,  whereas  our  MIRVs 
are  intended  purely  for  retaliatory  (defen- 
sive) purposes.  No  doubt  a  Soviet  counter- 
part of  Secretary  Laird  Is  pointing  to  the 
American  MIRV  development  as  an  indica- 
tion of  our  aggressive  intentions,  while  pro- 
claiming the  defensive  intent  of  the  Soviet 
program.  In  the  climate  of  mutual  suspicion 
that  has  prevailed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
cold  war.  this  situation  is  hardly  surprising. 
Each  side  attaches  great  significance  to  ac- 
tions or  utterances  by  the  opponent  that 
reinforce  its  fears.  For  example,  a  preoccupa- 
tion with  high  missile  accuracy  must  be  par- 
ticularly worrisome  to  the  other  side.  A 
retaliatory  strike  against  cities  does  not  re- 
quire extreme  accuracy:  the  threat  of  a 
thermonuclear  bomb  exploding  anywhere  In 
New  York  City  or  Moscow  provides  an  equally 
effective  deterrent.  But  high  accuracy  Is 
essential  for  an  attack  on  missile  silos.  The 
Soviets  must  therefore  have  viewed  with 
great  alarm  Secretary  Laird's  recent  request 
for  additional  appropriations  to  accelerate 
work  which  will  "Improve  significantly  the 
accuracy  of  Poseidon  guidance,  thus  enhanc- 
ing its  effectiveness  against  hard  sites."  Such 
a  statement  by  a  Soviet  Politburo  member 
would  surely  be  cited  by  Mr.  Laird  as  proof 
of  the  Russians"  first-strike  Intentions. 

If  each  country  believed  the  other's  proc- 
lamations of  peaceful  Intent,  the  arms  race 
would  soon  be  over.  This,  unfortunately.  Is 
not  a  likely  prospect.  But  irrespective  of  the 
motives  on  either  side,  it  seems  clear  that 
we  would  feel  more  secure  If  the  Soviets  did 
not  have  MIRVs,  and  they  would  feel  more 
secure  if  we  didn't  have  them.  It  Is  equally 
clear  that  if  one  side  proceeds  with  MIRV 
deployment,  the  other  Inevitably  will  alec. 
Therefore,  an  agreement  that  prevents  the 
deployment  of  MIRV  Is  in  the  best  Interest 
of  both  countries. 

Critics  of  MIRV  claim  that  it  Is  more  than 
iust  an  escalation;  that  Its  deployment  by 
both  sides  will  actually  make  nuclear  war 
more  likely.  The  reasoning  is  as  follows.  Nu- 
clear war  can  break  out  In  a  number  of  ways; 
a  cold-blooded  surprise  attack  by  one  side 
during  a  period  of  calm,  Is  not  the  only  way 
or  even  the  most  likely  one.  A  more  plaus- 
ible sequence  of  events  begins  with  a  crisis 
Involving  the  major  powers.  The  leaders  of 
both  countries  are  under  great  pressures. 
It  has  always  been  an  axiom  of  military 
theory  that  the  attacking  side  has  an  initial 
advantage.  This  Is  particularly  true  In  a  nu- 
clear confrontation:  Even  though  neither 
side  has  a  first-strike  capability,  the  country 
that  strikes  flrst  would  likely  suffer  fewer 
casualties  and  less  destruction.  The  pressure 
to  get  in  the  flrst  blow  Is  reinforced  by  the 
fear  that  the  opponents  may  be  planning  to 


do  so.  As  the  tension  mounts,  the  leaders  of 
one  country  may  be  persuaded  by  their  mil- 
itary staff  to  strike  first  and  accept,  say, 
thirty  or  forty  million  casualties,  rather  than 
risk  total  annihilation  if  the  other  side 
should  attack. 

All  this  Is  true  with  or  without  MIRV;  un- 
less there  is  substantial  disarmament  we  are 
sentenced  to  live  indefinitely  under  such  a 
threat.  But  If  both  sides  have  MIRVs  the 
advantage  to  the  attacker  Is  materially  In- 
creased; hence  the  chance  that  a  crisis  may 
end  in  disaster  is  also  increased. 

A  simplified  example  explains  why  posses- 
sion of  MIRV  by  both  sides  increases  the 
t€mptation  to  strike  first.  Suppose  each  side 
has  exactly  1.000  land-based  ICBM's  (without 
MIRV).  If  side  A  wishes  to  attack,  it  may 
target  one  of  its  missiles  on  each  of  B's.  Sup- 
pose the  chance  that  a  given  missile  destroys 
its  terget  (called  the  "kill  probabUlty")  is  75 
per  cent;  this  allows  for  the  possibility  of 
misfire,  targeting  error,  and  so  on.  Even  if  A 
were  to  fire  his  entire  force  In  a  flrst  strike, 
he  could  expect  to  knock  out  only  750  of  B's 
missiles.  The  surviving  250  would  be  more 
than  enough  to  enable  B  to  retaliate.  Thus, 
A  Is  deterred.  Obviously,  so  Is  B.  This  cor- 
responds roughly  to  the  present  situation. 

Next,  suppose  both  sides  have  installed 
MIRVs  in  their  arsenals  with  ten  warheads 
per  missile.  Each  side  now  has  10,000  war- 
heads In  the  same  1,000  silos  as  before.  Be- 
cause the  warheads  are  smaller  each  one  Is 
less  likely  to  knock  out  a  silo;  the  kill  prob- 
ability is  reduced,  say.  to  60  per  cent.  But  A 
can  target  many  warheads  on  each  of  B's 
silos.  He  can  fire,  say,  800  of  his  missiles, 
keeping  200  in  reserve.  The  800  missiles  con- 
tain 8,000  warheads,  so  eight  bombs  can  be 
aimed  at  each  of  B's  1,000  sites.  Even  though 
each  weapon  is  only  50  per  cent  effective,  the 
chance  that  all  eight  will  fall  is  extremely 
small,  only  about  one  in  250.  According  to 
the  laws  of  averages,  only  four  of  B's  mis- 
siles win  survive,  while  A  has  200  left.  Evi- 
dently B  can  obtain  the  same  advantage  by 
firing  his  missiles  first. 

The  preceding  analysis  Is  admittedly  over- 
simplifled.  It  Ignores  submarines  and  bomb- 
ers, which  are  important.  It  assumes  that  B 
does  not  fire  his  missiles  on  warning,  which 
he  could  well  do,  and  the  kill  probabilities 
used  are  higher  than  present-day  accuracy 
makes  possible.  But  such  values  are  not  out 
of  the  question  for  tomorrow,  and  the  ex- 
ample illustrates  an  essential  point.  Because 
a  single  incoming  missile  is  capable  of  de- 
stroying many  MIRVed  warheads  in  the 
ground,  there  is  a  great  premium  on  getting 
missiles  Into  the  air  first,  when  the  other  side 
is  MIRVed.  This  is  clearly  a  destabilizing  fac- 
tor In  any  crisis. 

In  this  example,  II  B's  10,000  warheads 
were  In  individual  silos,  a  far  greater  frac- 
tion would  survive  any  attack  that  A  cotUd 
mount.  Thus  a  good  case  can  be  made  for  the 
argument  that  if  we  were  genuinely  threat- 
ened by  Russian  MIRVs,  deploying  more 
Mlnutemen  would  be  a  much  more  logical 
response  than  putting  In  our  own  MIRVs. 

As  the  example  Indicates,  MIBV  Is  a  step 
toward  a  flJ^t-strlke  capabUlty.  In  fact.  In 
the  hypothetical  situation  described,  both 
sides  have  a  first-strike  capability  at  the  tame 
time.  It  combined  with  future  breakthroughs 
in  anti-submarine  warfare  and  In  air  defense, 
MIRV  could  one  day  make  that  dread  pos- 
sibility a  reality.  One  can  Imagine  the  pres- 
sures that  then  would  arise  in  any  crisis, 
with  each  side  knowing  that  It  had  at  least 
a  good  chance  of  getting  away  with  a  surprtse 
attack,  and  that  the  opponents  did  also. 

What  Is  the  UkcUhood  tliat  MIRV  will  be 
stopped?  A  short  time  ago  the  chances  seemed 
negligibly  small,  but  opposition  has  been  In- 
creasing at  a  rapid  rate  recently,  In  the  edi- 
torial columns  and  in  Congress.  At  last  cotint, 
forty-two  Senators  have  co-sponsored  Sena- 
tor Brooke's  resolution  urging  the  President 
to  seek  a  Joint  Soviet-American  moratorium 


on  MERV  testing.  A  second  resolution  by 
Senator  Clifford  P.  Case  goes  further  and  asks 
for  a  temporary  cessation  of  UjS.  testing 
pending  negotiation  of  a  formal  agreement. 
President  Nixon  agreed  In  his  June  19  press 
conference  that  a  mutual  halt  to  MIRV 
testing  might  be  desirable,  but  he  declined 
to  order  a  unilateral  halt,  preferring  to  wait 
for  the  arms  control  talks  to  consider  the 
question. 

The  key  to  the  possibility  of  an  agreement 
is  the  state  of  the  testing  programs.  Our  own 
program  began  in  August  1968  with  an  an- 
nounced timetable  of  two  years.  Nine  tests 
each  of  MIRVed  Mlnutemen  III  and  Posei- 
don have  been  announced,  and  those  are  said 
to  put  us  one-third  the  way  through  our 
test  program.  The  complete  functioning  of 
the  entire  system  Is  not  yet  reported  to  have 
been  fully  tested.  But  some  critics  suspect 
that  the  military  is  rushing  the  tests  in  an 
effort  to  get  them  through  before  the  arms 
talks  begin. 

Soviet  testing  is  apparently  less  far  along. 
The  tests  of  a  three-part  warhead  announced 
by  Secretary  Laird  on  May  22,  which  were  the 
first  ones  reported,  could  not  be  positively 
Identified  as  tests  of  MIRV;  they  may  have 
been  merely  MRV.  If  three  warheads  re- 
enter the  atmosphere  and  splash  down  a  few 
miles  apart,  it  is  not  obvious  whether  they 
were  independently  trageted.  Presumably, 
the  array  of  Soviet  radar  equipment  monitor- 
ing the  tests  was  not  sufficiently  elaborate  to 
indicate  unambiguously  that  each  warhead 
was  being  separately  tracked.  (The  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  tests  of  MRV  from  those  of 
MIRV  implies  that  in  any  agreement,  both 
types  of  tests  would  have  to  be  prohibited. 
Some  proponents  of  MIRV  claim  that  the 
Rtisslans  could  disguise  tests  of  MIRV  to 
make  them  look  like  ordinary  single-warhead 
missiles,  which  could  not  be  banned.  If  that 
were  true,  even  a  test-ban  agreement  could 
not  be  confidently  policed.  But  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  a  country  could  proceed  to  de- 
ploy MIRVs  without  at  least  some  realistic 
tests  of  the  complete  system.) 

The  advocates  of  an  immediate  U.S.  mora- 
torium argue  that  the  proposal  to  discuss  a 
mutual  test  ban  at  the  arms  talks  may  prove 
to  be  futile.  By  the  time  the  negotiators  get 
down  to  substantive  discussion,  we  may  al- 
ready have  passed  the  point  of  no  return:  in 
fact,  some  fear  that  the  point  has  already 
been  passed.  The  critical  stage  Is  when  we 
have  tested  enough  to  make  deployment 
feasible — more  precisely,  when  conservative 
Soviet  planners  can  no  longer  be  confident 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  After  that,  all 
chance  for  a  test  ban  agreement  will  have 
been  lost. 

Senator  Brooke  believes  there  will  be 
enough  time  for  the  negotiators  to  conclude 
a  meaningful  test  ban  agreement  provided 
the  arms  Ulks  begin  soon.  He  is  confident 
that  his  resolution,  scheduled  to  be  brought 
up  when  Congress  returns  from  vacation,  will 
pass,  at  least  In  the  Senate. 

It  would  seem  that  we  have  nothing  to  lose 
by  halting  our  tests  for  six  months  or  a  year. 
The  potential  threat  which  MIRV  Is  in- 
tended to  answer  Is  so  far  In  the  future  that 
we  could  surely  resume  testing  and  deploy- 
ment— If  it  became  necessary — long  before 
the  threat  materialized. 

On  the  positive  side,  a  moratorium  would 
give  tangible  evidence  of  our  good  faith  and 
our  desire  to  reach  a  meaningful  agreement. 
Such  an  agreement  would  benefit  both  major 
powers  and  would  create  an  atmosphere 
which  might  make  other  arms  limitation 
agreements  more  Ukely.  It  would  begin/fo  Im- 
plement the  provision  of  the  recently  Ratified 
Nuclear  Non-ProllferaUon  Treaty  which  calls 
for  good-faith  arms  control  negotiations.  It 
would  be  enthtislastlcally  received  by  the 
non-nuclear  countries. 

The  present  moment,  when  approximate 
equality  prevails,  seems  exceptionally  well 
suited  to  begin  the  reversal  of  the  escalations 
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of  the  past  t  renty  years.  In  the  vrorda  of 
John  B.  Anderson,  a  conservative  Republican 
Congressman:  "The  time  has  come  to  call  a 
halt  to  this  injsane  nuclear  version  of  keep- 
ing up  with  tie  Joneses." 

The  best  ch&nce  to  call  a  halt  la  to  stop 
MIRV,  but  the  chance  Is  slipping  through 
our  fingers. 


September  3,  1969 


HIGH 


lEST   FEEDS    FIRES    OF 
I  INFLATION 

'Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to^extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matier. ) 

Mr.  PATl^AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
highly  respected  magazine  of  Wall  Street 
has  recently  Editorialized  on  the  current 
high  level  of  interest  rates  and  their  de- 
structive effect  on  the  economiy. 

In  the  course  of  the  editorial,  the  mag- 
azine states:   I 

We  all  knowJ  the  banks  all  know,  and  fi- 
nally the  Government  knows,  that  credit  Is 
Intrinsic  to  thq  American  economy.  To  raise 
the  price  of  mobey  Is  like  raising  the  price  of 
any  other  essintlal  commodity — far  from 
.damjjenlng  inflktlon,  it  contributes  directly 

Mr.  Speakej.  I  place  this  excellent  edi- 
torial. 'Banks:  National  Interest  or  Self- 
interest?"  in  the  Record: 

B.\NKS:  NATION]  ,L  INTEREST  OR  SeLF-InTERSST? 

Treasury  Secretary  Kennedy  said  it:  a 
prime  rate  rise  t  y  the  banks  probably  will  not 
help  to  curb  crei  lit  demands. 

Kennedy  kno  «?8  it — that  "probably"  was  a 
political  gestur* — the  banks  know  it  and  we 
know  It.  Some  c  1  the  more  responsible  banks 
recognise  the  dangers  of  Increased  Interest 
rates  and  tried  to  stem  the  tide,  but  exactly 
one  week  after  Kennedy  hinted  that  Wash- 
ington has  flnully  grasped  that  expensive 
money  does  noi  necessarily  curtail  the  de- 
mand for  credii .  several  banks  raised  their 
prime  rate  to  as  high  as  8'i   per  cent. 

This  is  cynic  sm  at  its  worst.  What  the 
banks  are  doing  is  taking  advantage  of  Amer- 
ica's inflation  pi  ght  to  pump  up  their  profits 
to  even  more  un/ealistlc  levels. 

It's  high  tim»  Washington  accepted  the 
fact  that  banking  represents  a  monopoly 
business  and  toe  k  steps  to  see  its  profits  reg- 
ulated in  a  slmi  ar  way  to  other  monopolies, 
like  Bell  Telephc  ne,  for  Instance. 

The  really  sick  ening  part  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness is  that  this  countrv's  banks  are  charg- 
ing "what  the  ti  afflc  will  bear"  in  the  name 
of  patriotism.  They  say  they  are  trying  to 
"frighten"  busin  jss  out  of  borrowing  by  rais- 
ing interest  to  ever-higher  levels  when  they 
know  well  and  g  ood  that  credit  is  a  built-in 
part  of  America  1  btjsiness.  Business  has  to 
borrow  whether  1 1  likes  it  or  not,  and  high  In- 
terest rates  mer(  ly  add  to  the  cost  of  doing 
business,  and  therefore  contribute  directly 
to  inflation— th<  very  ogre  that  the  banks 
cynically  claim  I  hey  are  trying  to  defeat. 

How  about  th(!  company  that  has  to  bor- 
row to  carry  its  receivables?  How  about  the 
building  company  that  doesn't  get  paid  un- 
til X  amount  of  work  has  been  done?  How 
at)out  the  comply  that  has  to  finance  ex- 
pansion to  meet!  contracts?  How  about  the 
company  that  has  to  refinance  debt?  How 
about  the  company  that  has  to  finance  re- 
placement machinery?  And  how  about  the 
workman  who  h4s  to  raise  the  cash  to  buy  a 
car  or  repair  th^  old  one  so  he  can  get  to 
work  to  make  motiey? 

We  all  know,  the  banks  all  know.  and. 
finally,  the  Government  knows,  that  credit 
is  Intrinsic  to  tbe  American  economy.  To 
raise  the  price  or  money  Is  like  raising  the 
price  of  any  oth^  essential  commodity— far 
from  dampening  inflation.  It  contributes  di- 
rectly to  It. 


Kennedy  said,  after  noting  that  a  prime 
rate  rise  would  not  help  curb  credit  demands. 
that  he  hoped  the  banks  would  bear  this  in 
mind  and  act  "responsibly."  They  have 
proved  as  clearly  as  poslble  that  they  do  not 
care  to  act  responsibly,  that  they  place  their 
own  Interests  above  the  interests  of  the  econ- 
omy the  coxmtry  and  the  Free  World  whose 
prosperity  hinges  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States. 

Since  the  banks  have  demonstrated  their 
own  Incapability  of  tictlng  responsibly,  it  is 
now  up  to  Washlnpx)n  to  legislate  some 
stricter  rules.  The  question  of  Interest  rates 
should  be  considered  In  tandem  with  the 
more  politically  acceptable  issue  of  one-bank 
holding  companies.  Banks  have  an  advan- 
tage— more,  they  have  a  comer  on  the  most 
Important  commodity  of  all.  money — and 
there  should  be  more  strictures  than  the  one 
that  simply  calls  for  reserve  deposits.  The 
banks,  incidentally,  have  found  a  way  around 
the  reserve  requirement,  by  way  of  Eurodol- 
lars, but  that  is  another  story.  It  does,  how- 
ever, add  to  the  evidence  that  the  banks  are 
not  putting  the  national  Interest  before  self 
Interest. 

Bell,  that  political  whipping  boy.  would 
never  dare  try  to  get  away  with  so  much. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  other  disturbing 
clouds  on  the  horizon,  shaking  the  faith  of 
the  public  in  some  of  its  most  respected  in- 
stitutions. The  stock  market  Is  again  suspect 
as  news  of  a  widespread  penny  stock  hypo 
Job  makes  the  headlines.  Under  this  system, 
penny  stocks  are  bid  up  to  ridiculous  heights 
and  then  exchanged  for  paid-up  life  insur- 
ance. The  insurance  then  is  used  as  collateral 
for  large  loans. 

We  would  have  a  lot  more  faith  in  the  good 
Intentions  of  banks  if.  Instead  of  merely 
raising  the  price  of  credit,  they  would  start 
refusing  some  business  at  any  price,  regard- 
less of  collateral.  There  Is  a  lot  of  doubtful 
lending  that  could  be  erased  before  it  became 
necessary  to  charge  8Vi  per  cent  to  protect 
the  supply  of  money. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  BRING 
DANGER  OF  RECESSION 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

"Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  high  in- 
terest rates  are  endangering  the  entire 
American  economy,  threatening  to  throw 
the  country  into  a  severe  recession. 

Already,  many  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy— particularly  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry— are  in  deep  trouble  because  of 
the  Nixon  administration's  high  interest 
policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  APL-CIO,  realizing 
that  workers  are  being  badly  hurt  by 
high  interest  rates,  recently  issued  a 
statement  calling  attention  to  the  danger 
of  a  recession  stemming  from  the  mis- 
giiided  monetary  policies  currently  being 
followed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  statement.  "Danger  of  Re- 
cession." issued  by  the  AFL-CIO  Execu- 
tive Coimcil  on  August  7,  1969: 

Danger  of  Recession 
(Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil, New  Tork,  N.Y,.  August  7,  1969) 
The  highest  Interest  rates  In  100  years  are 
leading  to  a  collapse  of  home  construction, 
cutbacks  In  production  and  rising  unemploy- 
ment. 

As  a  result,  the  risk  of  recession  grows 
dally. 

For  the  fifth  time  In  six  month*,  the  big 
commercial    banks,    on    June    9.    uniformly 


raised  the  prime  Interest  rate  they  charge 
their  richest  borrowers  and  best  credit-risk 
customers.  Other  interest  rates  are  scaled 
from  this  basic  price  of  money.  In  many  parts 
of  the  country,  effective  mortgage  rates  are 
already  as  high  as  9%  to  10%  and  more. 

The  present  8^4%  prime  rate  is  up  3i% 
In  the  past  year,  89%  since  the  end  of  i960 
It  Is  the  biggest  price  Increase  of  them  all 
And  the  average  home  buyer  and  small  busi- 
nessman  pays  even  greater  Interest  rates 

In  the  guise  of  fighting  Inflation,  these 
Increases  contribute  to  rising  living  costs 
Interest  rates  are  passed  on,  all  along  the 
liiie — from  the  farmer  and  manufacturer  to 
retailer  and  consumer. 

Such  price  boosts,  paid  by  the  constuner 
maintain  and  even  widen  the  profit  margini 
of  industrial  corporations  and  utilities 
After-tax  profits  in  early  1969  were  94  a' 
above  1960. 

When  the  consumer  borrows  money  to 
make  a  purchase,  he  pays  the  interest-rate 
hike,  again,  on  the  InstaUment  or  mortgage 
loans— and  the  high  interest-rate  costs  are 
built  into  family  living  expenses  for  years 
ahead. 

Moreover,  sharply  rising  interest  rates  dU- 
oourage  business  expansion  and  result  in 
Job  losses.  As  builders'  loan  costs  and  mort- 
gage rates  rise — and  money  gets  hard  to  bor- 
row,  as  well  as  more  expensive — home  buUd- 
ers  postpone  construction.  State,  county  and 
municipal  governments  put  off  building 
schools,  hospitals  and  roads.  Small  and 
medium-sized  businesses  are  compelled  to 
postpone  plans  for  expanding  operations. 

The  beneficiaries  of  soaring  interest  rates 
are  the  banks.  After-tax  profits  of  the  na- 
tion's banks  moved  up  33  <;;,  in  the  three  years 
from  1965  to  1968.  According  to  a  tabulation 
by  a  New  York  Investment  firm.  52  major 
banks  outside  New  York  "Had  an  average 
gain  for  the  first  half  of  1969  amounting  to 
19.6%."  the  New  York  Times  of  July  27  re- 
ported. As  for  the  major  New  York  City 
banks,  seven  giants  showed  a  9.6%  Increase 
In  af  ter-Ux  profits  in  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year,  according  to  the  same  report. 

Restrictive  monetary  policies,  however,  hit 
almost  every  other  part  of  the  economy.  The 
effects  of  skyrocketing  interest  rates  and  the 
governments  restrictive  economic  policies 
can  be  seen  clearly : 

Housing  starts  in  June  were  down  to  a 
yearly  rate  of  1.4  million— from  1.8  in  Janu- 
ary— and  are  continuing  down. 

The  dollar-value  of  retail  sales  in  the  April- 
June  quarter  was  only  1,4%  above  the  sum- 
mer of  1968 — less  than  the  Increase  in  retail 
prices,  indicating  some  decline  In  the  physi- 
cal volume  of  sales. 

Unemployment  is  Inching  up — from  3.3 '^c 
of  the  labor  force  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1969  to  3.5%  in  the  second  three-month 
period  and  3.6%  in  July.  This  Increase  is 
concentrated  among  unskilled  workers. 

However,  prices  continue  to  rise.  The  cost 
of  living  in  the  April-June  quarter  was  up 
5'^  %  from  a  year  ago,  washing  out  substan- 
tial portions  of  recent  wage  gains.  The  buying 
power  of  the  after-tax  weekly  earnings  of  the 
average  non-supervisory  worker,  in  the  past 
several  months,  was  slightly  less  than  a  vear 
ago. 

Yet  business  Investment  in  new  plant  and 
equipment — the  only  economic  sector  with 
demand-pressures — continues  to  boom.  Such 
business  outlays  rose  at  an  estimated  yearly 
rate  of  18%  In  the  April-June  quarter  despite 
soaring  Interest  rates.  Rising  interest  rates 
have  little,  if  any,  early  effect  on  the  profit- 
inflation  and  investment  boom  of  the  big 
compmnles. 

Tne  blue  chip  corporations  are  the  last  to 
be  curbed  by  tight  money  and  high  Interest 
rates.  With  large  financial  reserves  and  their 
own  ways  of  raising  funds,  they  are  less  de- 
pendent on  borrowed  money  from  the  banks. 
Moreover,  when  they  do  borrow,  they  pay  the 
lowest  Interest  rates  available.  GeneraUy  re- 
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strlcUve  monetary  policies  affect  the  blue 
rhlD  corporations,  after  the  Incomes  and  de- 
mand of  other  economic  groups  are  so  de- 
pressed that  the  sales  of  the  corporate  giants 
are  curbed. 

The  Administration  and  the  Congress 
should  take  every  possible  action  to  seek  a 
roll-back  of  the  prime  Interest  rate. 

The  Justice  Department  should  quickly  re- 
Dort  to  the  Congress  on  its  examination  of 
the  big  banks'  prlce-flxlng  actions  for  possi- 
ble violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws. 

Congress  should  begin  a  comprehensive  ex- 
amination of  the  nation's  monetary  mecha- 
nisms and  policies— as  the  basis  for  much- 
needed  reform  of  the  government's  monetary 
machinery  and  poUcles. 

The  77o  tax  credit  for  business  Investment 
in  new  equipment  should  be  repealed,  as 
well  as  fast  write-offs  of  all  real  estate  In- 
vestment operations,  except  low-  and  moder- 
ate-Income housing— to  curb  the  major 
source  of  inflationary  pressures. 

The  danger  of  recession  will  continue  to 
CTOW  unless  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  act  to  curb  the  greed  and  avarice 
of  the  bankers  and  to  reduce  the  pressures 
of  profit-Inflation  and  the  investment  boom. 


MILTON      FRIEDMAN      WARNS      OF 
OVERKILL  BY  FEDERAL  RESERVE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
leading  economists  now  fear  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  once  again  over- 
reacted to  the  dangers  of  inflation  and  is 
leading  the  country  toward  another 
severe  recession. 

The  monetary  overkill  is  discussed  m 
the  August  18  edition  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine by  Milton  Friedman,  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  widely  known  economists 
and  a  close  student  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. 

Mr.  Friedman  states : 

Let  the  Fed  continue  on  its  present  course 
much  longer,  however,  and  the  economic 
consequences  are  sure  to  be  serious. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  Mr. 
Friedman's  thesis,  his  column  in  News- 
week raises  many  legitimate  and  serious 
questions  about  the  performance  and 
the  ability  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. I  place  a  copy  of  the  column  in  the 
Record: 

Monetary  Overkill- 
(By  Milton  Friedman) 
The  Federal  Reserve  Sys>tem  Is  at  it  again. 
Once  more.  It  is  overreacting  as  it  has  so 
often  in  the  past. 

To  mention  only  the  most  recent  exam- 
ples, in  1965  the  Fed  accelerated  monetary 
growth  Just  as  the  economy  was  reaching 
full  capacity.  It  thereby  set  off  the  Inflation 
that  has  been  bedeviling  us  ever  Blnce.  In 
early  1966,  the  Fed  abruptly  halted  mone- 
tary grovrth  for  about  nine  months.  This  pro- 
duced the  credit  crunch  in  August  1966  and 
the  mini-recession  in  the  first  half  of  1967. 
The  Fed  then  overreacted  again,  reviving  the 
inflation  that  had  been  showing  some  signs 
of  tapering  off.  The  Fed  continued  to  raise 
the  money  supply  at  an  inordinate  rate  up  to 
the  very  end  of  1968.  The  consequences  of 
that  mistake  are  still  with  us  in  the  form  of 
rapidly  rising  prices— at  a  rate  of  6  per  cent 
per  vear  so  far  in  1969. 

As  these  episodes  illustrate,  it  takes  about 
six  to  nine  months  for  the  Fed's  actions  to 
affect  the  economy.  That  is  why  we  are  just 
now  beginning  to  see  the  effects  of  the  Fed's 
belated  move  to  restraint  last  December. 


That  movd  to  restraint  was  moderate  at 
first  Then,  around  April,  the  Fed  tightened 
the  screw  another  turn,  repeating  Its  classic 
pattern  of  overreacting.  This  new  policy 
threatens  to  convert  a  moderate  economic 
slowdown  into  a  severe  contraction. 

These  developments  raise  three  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  evidence  that  the  Fed  is 
overreacting? 

2  Why  Is  the  Fed  overreacting? 

3.  What  consequences  are  likely  for  the 
economy? 

1.    THE   EVIDENCE 

Prom  January  1967  to  December  1968.  the 
Fed  was  highly  Inflationary,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  money,  deflned  narrowly  as  currency 
plus   demand  deposits,  rose  at  a  rate  of  "7 
per  cent  a  year.  Prom  December  1968  to  April 
1969,  the  Fed  was  moderately  restrictive,  and 
the  quantity  of  money  rose  at  a  rate  of  4 
per  cent  a  year.  From  April  1969  to  the  four 
weeks  ending  July  23  (the  latest  four-week 
period  for  which  flgures  are  avaUable  as  I 
write  this),  money  supply  has  not  grown  at 
all    Other    monetary    magnitudes    (broader 
monetary  totals,  the  monetary  base,  member 
bank  reserves,  unborrowed  reserves)  all  con- 
firm this  shift  to  a  highly  deflationary  policy. 
The  use  of  April  as  the  turning  point  may 
sUghtiy  overstate  the  magnitude  of  the  shift 
because  some  April  flgures  are  abnormally 
high.  However,  reasonable  alternative  dates 
show  the  same  general  pattern. 


2.    THE    REASON 

Federal  Reserve  officials  have  given  no  pub- 
lic indication  that  they  have  deliberately 
changed  their  policy  since  the  move  to  re- 
straint last  December.  Yet  the  flgures  show 
that  the  Fed  has  drastically  restricted  mone- 
tary growth  still  further  since  April.  Whyj 
Because  the  Fed's  methods  are  obsolete  and 
have  not  been  adjusted  to  our  growing  un- 
derstanding of  monetary  relations. 

For  most  of  its  history,  the  Fed  has  con- 
centrated on  interest  rates  or  "money-mar- 
ket conditions"  as  measures  of  monetary  in- 
fluence and  has  paid  little  attention  to  the 
quantity  of  money.  Recently,  the  board  has 
come  increasingly  to  recognize  that  interest 
rates  are  highly  defective  measures  of  mone- 
tary influence  and  has  begun  to  pay  more 
attention  to  monetary  aggregates.  But  its  pol- 
icy directives  are  still  expressed  largely  In 
terms  of  "money-market  conditions,'   which 
the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  where 
the  directives  are  actually  carried  out.  Inter- 
prets as  referring  primarily  to  interest  rates^ 
These   obsolete    procedures    automatically 
produce    overreacUon.    When    the    rate    of 
monetary  growth  is  reduced,  the  initial  effect 
l7  to  raise  Interest  rates.  The  Fed  reduces 
monetary  growth  by  selling  bonds  (or  buying 
a  smaller  amount),   which   tends  to  lower 
the  price  of  bonds  and  raise  their  yield.  How- 
ever after  about  six  to  nine  months,  the  re- 
duced rate  of  monetery  growth  starts  to  af- 
fect income  and  spending,  which.  In  turn, 
produces  a  decline  In  the  demand  for  loans. 
The    delayed    effect    of    reduced    monetary 
growth  is  therefore  to  lower  interest  rates. 
When  this  effect  starts  operating,  the  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Interprets  It  as 
a  sign  that  monetary  Influence  is  eashig  and 
reduces  the  rate  of  monetary  growth  stiu 
more   in   order  to  keep  Interest  rates  from 
falling    That  is  how  the  present  operating 
procedures  of  the  Federal  Reserve  automatl- 
cally  produce  overreactlon. 

3.    THE   CONSEQUENCES 

The  cessation  of  monetary  growth  since 
April  has  already  affected  securities  mar- 
kets—which reflect  the  effect  of  nionetary 
changes  much  more  promptly  than  does  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  In  the  stock  market  the 
squeeze  on  money  balances  has  intensified 
the  recent  sharp  decline.  In  the  bond  mar- 
ket interest  rates  have  recentiy  shown  some 
tendency  to  decline— the  typical  delayed  ef- 
fect of  the  shift  to  monetary  restraint  last 
December.  The  shift  to  additional  tightness 


has  kept  thU  Incipient  decline  from  material- 
izing. , 

Economic  activity  as  a  whole  has  so  far 
been  little  affected  by  the  cessation  of  mone- 
tary growth.  Indeed,  if  the  Fed  were  even 
now  to  correct  its  course  and  return  to  a 
more  moderate  policy,  the  effects  on  eco- 
nomic activity  might  not  be  serious.  The  ef- 
fectfi  of  monetary  changes  on  total  spending 
are  spread  out  over  many  months  Hence 
brief  perturbations  in  monetary  growth  tend 
to  be  averaged  out.  Only  persistent  move- 
ments in  money  have  persistent  effects  on 
the  economy. 

Let  the  Fed  continue  on  its  present  course 
much  longer,  however,  and  the  economic  con- 
sequences are  sure  to  be  serious.  Stable  non- 
inflationary  economic  growth  in  the  U.S.  re- 
quires  that   the    quantity   of   money    grow 
about  4  or  5  per  cent  per  year.  If  the  quantity 
of  money  does  not  grow  at  all,  as  It  has  not 
since  April,  total  dollar  Income  is  very  likely, 
after  some  delay,  to  stop  growing  also  or  even 
to  decline.  We  cannot  go  quickly  from  nearly 
8  per  cent  a  year— the  recent  rate  of  growah 
in  total  dollar  Income— to  zero  per  cent  with- 
out a  severe  economic  contraction.  Inflation 
has  an  inertia  of  Its  own.  Many  prices  and 
wages  are  determined  long  in  advance  and 
will  continue  to  rise  even  after  the  pull  of 
demand  has  eased.  We  shall  be  doing  well  If, 
by  eariv  1970,  the  price  rise  is  brought  down 
to  4  per  cent  a  year.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, a  zero  rate  of  growth  of  total  dollar 
Income  would  mean  that  Teal  Income  would 
decline  at  4  per  cent  a  year.  This  Is  a  rate  of 
decline  that  has  not  been  exceeded  lor  more 
than  an  isolated  quarter  since  1957-58.  It  is 
also  a  rate  of  decline  that  would  produce  a 
sharp  rise  in  unemployment. 

Some  retardation  in  growth  and  some  in- 
crease in  unemployment  is  an  inevitable,  i^ 
unwelcome,  by-product  of  stopping  inflation. 
But  there  is  no  need— and  every  reason  to 
avoid— a  retardation  of  the  severity  that  will 
be  produced  by  a  continuation  of  the  Fed  s 
present  monetary  overkill. 

That  Is  why  it  is  so  urgent  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  System— which  does  not  wish  and 
does  not  intend  any  such  outcome— to  start 
the  quantity  of  money  growing  again.  It  is 
equally  urgent  that  they  do  so  without  over- 
reacting in  an  infiationary  direction.  We  need 
modernization  and  steadiness,  not  erratic 
Jerks  from  one  side  to  the  other. 


MONTCLAIR'S  OWN  BUZZ  ALDRIN 

(Mr.  RODINO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Apollo  lis 
landing  on  the  moon  reaUzed  an  epical 
quest  and  proof  of  man's  indomitable 
will.  With  calm  and  confidence,  its  jour- 
neymen—Armstrong. Aldrin.   and  Col- 
lins— opened  monumental  vistas  which 
remain  for  future  generations  to  explore. 
Montclair.  N.J..  feels  a  special  pnde  In 
calling  one  of  these  astronauts.  Col.  Buzz 
Aldrin,  Its  native  son.  And  this  Sat- 
urday.   September    5.    Montclair    has 
planned   the  largest  celebration  in  its 
101-year   history   to   honor   this   giant 
among  men.  For  the  glories  of  his  feat, 
which  are,  of  course,  vmiversally  recog- 
nized, as  well  as  for  his  intelUgence,  in- 
tegrity, discipline,  and  rugged  individ- 
ualism. Buzz  Aldrin  is  a  legend  in  his 
time    He  transcends  the  boundaries  of 
city  and  Nation.  He  belongs  not  only  to 
this  generation. 

Through  his  achievement,  all  manklna 
has  been  aUowed  to  share  the  exulution 
of  discovery,  catapulting  man's  imagina- 
tion into  spheres  heretofore  undreamed. 
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-j-'s  contribution  to  history  is 

pie,  and  I  am  honored  to  join 

's  tribute  to  her  most  famous 


THE  TRAGEDY  in  NORTHERN 
IRELAND— RODINO  INTRODUCES 
RESOLUTION  TO  HELP  RESOLVE 
IT 

(Mr.  RODINO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  1  natter. ) 

Mr.  rod:  NO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing to  day  a  resolution  directed  to- 
ward helplrg  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
tragic  situa  Ion  in  Northern  Ireland. 

I  am  sur>  we  have  all  been  deeply 
shocked  and  saddened  by  the  strife  and 
bloodshed  tl  at  have  rent  this  unhappy 
country.  It  s  appalling  to  realize  that 
the  divisive  1  orces  have  deteriorated  into 
a  fratricida  conflict  of  violence  and 
hatred. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  strife  haj  i  developed  from  the  North- 
ern. .Ireland    Government's    incredibly 
-  archaic  and  oppressive  policy  of  polit- 
ical, economi  c,  and  social  discrimination 
against  its  Catholic  minority.  And  it  is 
an  undoubtajle  fact  that  today  any  so- 
ciety wh'ch   considers  itself  democratic 
must  insure  gqual  protection  and  equal 
rights  under  the  law  for  all  its  citizens. 
His  Holinej  s  Pope  Paul  spoke,  I  know, 
for  all  men  of  good  will  and  humanity 
in  urging  a  solution   without  violence 
that  would  assure  equal  rights  for  all. 
As  he  so  mov  ngly  said,  it  is  particularly 
sorrowful  thi.t  at  this  time  in  history 
when  ecumenical  efforts  are  progressing 
so  well,   that  "those  who  are  fighting 
each  other  an  Christians." 

In  June.  I  joined  with  manv  of  my 
colleagues  in  sending  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  expressing  deep  concern 
about  the  si:uation  and  urging  that 
this  be  made  known  to  the  heads  of 
government  (if  Northern  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain  When  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment sent  its  External  Affairs  Minister 
to  the  United  Nations  to  ask  for  Secu- 
rity Council  CDnsideration  of  the  situa- 
tion. I  personally  contacted  Secretary 
General  U  Tfiant  in  support  of  this 
effort. 

British  mill  ;ary  forces  have  for  now 
broucht  a  halt  to  the  disorder  and  blood- 
ied—but the  barricades  stUl  stand  In 
Bogside.  And  until  they  come  down  and 
all  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  have 
equal  rights  and  justice,  and  can  Uve 
without  fear,  i  re  must  not  cease  our  ef- 
forts. For  the  present  situation  is  one 
which  must  <oncern  every  man  who 
cherishes  liberty  and  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  this 
resolution,  whiuh  I  am  submitting  today 
in  the  Record  It  this  point: 
H.  Res.  524 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  all  cMUzed 
nations  of  the  wbrld  have  been  shocked  and 
saddened  by  the  strife  and  bloodshed  In 
Northern  Ireland : 

Whereas  the  disastrous  breakdown  In  law 
ajQd  order  and  rt)ntlnulng  violence  decrease 
the  opportunity  i  or  peace  and  stability  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  seeks 
to  promote  throughout  the  world- 

Whereas  the  fratricidal  conflict  In  North- 
em  Ireland  has  developed  as  a  result  of  the 


oppressive  history  of  political,  economic  and 
social  discrimination  against  the  Catholic 
minority  of  that  country; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Northern  Ire- 
land has  therefore  violated  the  basic  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations;  and 

Whereas  the  repressive  and  unjust  policies 
of  the  Government  of  Northern  Ireland  are 
completely  antithetical  to  the  dedication  of 
the  United  States  to  the  objectives  of  achiev- 
ing equal  rights  and  human  dignity  for  all 
Individuals,  regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  every  effort  should  be 
undertaken  to  bring  an  end  to  the  conflict 
In  Northern  Ireland  and  the  suffering  of  Its 
citizens;  and  to  this  end,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives respectfully  urges  the  President 
of  the  United  States — 

(1)  to  use  all  the  diplomatic  approaches 
at  his  command,  Including  our  membership 
In  the  United  NaUons,  to  seek  a  settlement 
of  the  conflict: 

(2)  to  lend  all  feasible  and  appropriate 
assUtance  to  agencies  working  to  bring 
measures  of  relief  to  the  innocent  victims  of 
the  conflict  who  are  hungry,  homeless  and 
Injured;  and 

(3)  to  offer  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Governments  of  Northern  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain,  at  their  request,  all  the  resources  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  Infor- 
mation and  experience  acquired  from  our 
own  efforts  to  achieve  the  ideal  of  a  democ- 
racy based  on  the  principle  of  one  man,  one 
vote,  and  to  assure  equal  opportunity  In  all 
areas  for  every  citizen. 
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ROCKY  MARCIANO— ALWAYS  THE 
CHAMPION 

(Mr.  RODINO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day I  was  shocked  and  deeply  saddened 
to  learn  of  the  death  of  my  dear  friend 
Rocky  Marciano  in  an  accidental  plane 
crash.  His  untimely  death  at  the  age  of 
46.  just  at  the  time  of  life  when  he  was 
into  his  second  career  as  a  businessman 
and  a  father  of  a  newly  adopted  17- 
month-old  son.  is  a  tragedy  to  all  who 
knew  and  loved  him.  To  Mrs.  Marciano. 
his  daughter,  and  son.  Mrs.  Rodino  and 
I  extend  the  most  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Rocky  Marciano  was  not  only  a  great 
pugilist  and  an  excellent  professional 
athlete,  but  even  more  importantly  he 
was  an  outstanding  human  being.  His 
qualities  as  heavyweight  champion  of  the 
world  were  outshone  by  his  quaUties  as  a 
compassionate,  concerned  man  who  loved 
and  cared  about  his  family  and  his  fel- 
low man.  His  attitude  about  people  en- 
deared him  to  all  and  made  him  the  best 
possible  example  to  the  youth  who  looked 
up  to  him. 

He  was  certainly  the  most  gentle,  even- 
tempered,  and  soft-spoken  boxer  that  I 
have  ever  known.  He  never  had  an  ill 
tongue  when  speaking  of  anyone,  and 
although  he  earned  a  sizable  amount  of 
money  he  was  essentially  nonmaterial- 
istic  minded.  The  little  man  who  had  re- 
ceived bad  breaks,  or  the  less  fortunate 
who  were  not  as  tough  and  determined 
m  mind  and  body  as  Rocky  was.  always 
received  his  concerned  attention— and 
just  as  often  with  money  as  with  sym- 
pathy. After  he  retired  he  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  in  youth  activities 


throughout  the  United  States,  and  oniv 
recenUy  he  was  visiting  wounded  troon, 
returned  from  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  of  boxing  uin 
not  soon  find  an  equal  to  Rocky  Marci 
ano— either  inside  the  ring  or  out.  As  for 
the  rest  of  us  who  knew  and  loved  him 
we  mourn  his  death  and  cherish  hl^ 
memory.  * 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks  an  excellent  article 
on  Rocky  Marciano  from  the  New  Yorit 
Times  of  September  2. 1969  : 
Marciano  Is  Killed  in  Iowa  Are  Crash 
Newton,  Iowa,  September  1.— Rocky  Marcl 
ano,  who  slugged  his  way  to  the  world  heaw' 
weight  championship  and  then  retired  unde 
feated,  Is  dead— the  victim  of  a  light-plane 
crash  on  the  eve  of  his  46th  birthday 

Marciano.    whose    savage    punching    and 
courage  gained  him   fame  and  fortune  in 
side  the  ring  and  whose  reputation  for  clean 
living  won  him  respect  outside  It,  was  killed 
last  night. 

The  pilot.  Glenn  Belz.  37.  and  Frank  Far- 
rell,  23,  both  of  Des  Moines,  were  also  killed 
In  the  crash  of  the  single-engine  Cessna  on 
a  farm  30  miles  northeast  of  Des  Moines 

Marciano  was  en  route  from  Chicago  to 
a  Des  Moines  steak  house  where  a  birthday 
party  was  being  held  for  him.  He  then  was 
going  to  fly  to  his  home  in  Fort  Lauderdale 
Pla.,  to  celebrate  his  birthday  today 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cousens,  Marclanos 
mother-in-law,  and  his  16-year-old  daueh- 
ter,  Mary  Ann,  flew  to  Fort  Lauderdale  from 
Brockton,  Mass.,  last  Wednesday  to  Join  his 
wife.  Barbara,  and  17-month-old  son  Rockv 
Kevin,  for  the  party.  * 

"There  are  a  lot  of  presents,"  Mrs  Cou- 
sens said.  "I  don't  know  what  will  be  done 
With  them.  We're  not  thinking  too  much 
about  that  with  what's  happened." 

The  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
said  in  Washington  that  it  was  looking  in- 
to the  crash.  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion investigators  arrived  at  the  scene  today 
but  declined  comment. 

A  flight  service  official  at  Des  Moines  said 
the  pilot  had  Informed  him  at  about  10 
P.M..  that  he  Intended  to  land  at  the  New- 
ton Airport,  Just  over  a  hill  from  the  farm 
but  gave  no  indication  of  trouble.  The  crash 
apparently  occurred  a  short  time  later 

Marclano's  body  is  being  sent  home  to 
Brockton  where  a  mass  will  be  offered  at 
&t.  Colman's  Roman  CathoUc  Church  on 
Thursday  at  10  A.M. 

The  body  then  will  be  sent  to  Fort  Lauder- 
dale for  a  mass  at  St.  Pius  Church,  with 
burial  tentatively  set  for  Saturday. 

UNDEFEATED    IN    CAREER 

Rocky  Marciano  was  a  fighter  In  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  The  blocky,  short-armed, 
aptly  nicknamed  Brockton  Blockbuster  was 
a  boxer  In  name  only. 

Actually,  his  greatness  was  based  on  his 
aggressiveness,  his  willingness  to  trade 
punches  and  to  brawl  at  close  range  and 
his  abUity  to  withstand  punishment  in  long 
exchanges.  The  sharp  left  Jab.  the  clever 
footwork  and  the  sense  of  timing  that  could 
make  an  opponent  miss  punches  by  narrow 
calculated  margins,  were  not  part  of  Mar- 
clano's make-up.  But  he  certainly  could 
hit,  43  of  his  victories,  ending  by  knockout. 

In  contrast  to  the  "bruiser"  qualities  that 
he  displayed  in  the  ring,  Mardano  was  a 
gentle,  affable  and  pleasant  companion  In 
his  everyday  activities.  HLs  constant  alert- 
ness was  evident  by  the  quick  movements 
of  ills  large  brown  eyes,  which  were  able 
to  pick  out  shy  acquaintances  in  the  Jubilant 
crowds  that  gathered  around  hljn  In  mo- 
ments of  victory. 

His  gaze  could  become  sUll  and  intent 
as  he  participated  in  conversation,  in  which 
he  was  articulate  and.  In  professional  Inter- 
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,iews  most  cooperative.  His  high-pitched 
soeech  bearing  the  trace  of  his  naUve  Mas- 
sichu'etts.  was  soft  and  reminiscent  of  ihat 
of  a  parish  priest  or  family  counselor. 

IN  THE  TOP  ECHELON 

With  a  record  of  49  victories  in  49  profes- 
sional fights,  Marciano  of  necessity,  was 
counted  among  the  best  of  heavyweights,  at 
least  in  the  time  span  that  began  with  Jack 
Dempsey.  In  1919.  ..  .  .v,    * 

Ring  buffs  generally  concede  that  the  top 
(our  champions  in  the  division  were  Demp- 
sey, his  conqueror  Gene  Tunney.  Joe  LouU 
and  Marciano. 

But  there  will  always  be  animated  discus- 
sion as  to  which  of  these  was  the  best,  at  his 
fehtlng  peak.  Some  hold  for  Dempsey  of  the 
fiLhlng  and  murderous  left  hook,  others  for 
Tunney  of  the  cool,  methodical,  calculated 
battle  plan.  Still  others  for  Louis,  the  young 
Joe  Louis  with  power  and  crushing  speed  in 
each  hand. 

Marclano's  adherents  concede  all  these 
points,  but  they  also  maintain  that  their 
champion  performed  so  well  against  each 
of  these  types.  Of  the  three,  Marciano  fought 
only  Louis,  whom  he  knocked  out  .n  eight 
rounds  on  Oct.  26,  1951.  However,  at  that 
time  there  was  the  age  difference  In  Mar- 
rianos  favor.  He  was  bom  on  Sept.  1,  1923, 
and  Louis  on  May  13,  1914. 

His  fight  with  Louis  was  the  38th  of  Mar- 
clano's professional  career,  and  the  outcome 
stamped  him  as  having  championship  poten- 
tial. His  manager.  Al  Weill,  carefully  "picked 
spots'  for  him  after  that,  selecting  oppo- 
nents that  were  acceptable  as  box-office  at- 
tractions, but  hardly  powerful  enough  to 
sidetrack  Rocky  on  the  road  to  the  title. 
'  One  of  these  opponents  was  Harry  Mat- 
thews, a  "built  up"  light  heavyweight  whose 
manager.  Jack  Hurley,  had  bally-hooed  Into 
a  heavyweight  championship  contender. 
Marciano  knocked  out  Matthews  in  two 
rounds  on  July  28,  1952.  and  assured  himself 
of  a  match  with  Jersey  Joe  Walcott.  who 
was  then  the  champion. 

That  fight  took  place  In  Philadelphia  two 
months  later,  on  Sept.  23,  and  it  developed 
into  what  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
archetype  of  a  duel  between  a  boxer  and  a 
bruiser.  Walcott.  a  superb  ring  workman. 
was  almost  nine  years  older  than  Marciano. 
and  therefore  he  was  on  the  short  end  of 
the  betting  at  odds  of  8  to  5. 

But  Walcott,  in  the  first  round,  took  com- 
mand by  ripping  a  left  hook  to  the  head  and 
knocking  him  down  for  a  count  of  four.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  Rocky  had  ever  been 
knocked  down,  and  when  he  got  back  to  the 
comer  he  asked  his  handler,  "VTho  did  that?" 

WALCOTT  AHEAD  IN  THE  1 3TH 


Craftily  outpunchlng  his  foe  at  the  long 
exchanges,  and  giving  Marlcano  little  chance 
to  get  In  close  where  he  could  deal  out  dev- 
astating punishment,  Walcott  enjoyed  a  com- 
fortable edge  on  the  score  sheets  going  into 
the  13th  round  of  the  scheduled  15-round 
contest.  Contributing  In  a  great  measure  to 
Walcott's  lead  was  the  fact  that  Marciano 
had  been  cut  on  the  nose  by  a  punch  in  the 
fifth  round. 

In  the  rest  period,  medication  was  applied 
to  the  cut,  but  It  spilled  over  into  his  eyes, 
and  for  the  next  three  rounds  Marciano  was 
almost  completely  bUnd  as  he  sought  to 
grapple  with  the  elusive  Walcott.  The  effects 
of  the  medication  wore  off,  but  the  plodding 
Marciano  still  found  It  difficult  to  catch  up 
with  the  champion. 

But  In  the  13th  round,  as  the  highly  skilled 
Walcott  bounced  off  the  ropes  Marciano  let 
fly  with  a  straight,  solid  right  that  caught 
Walcott  flush  on  the  chin.  Down  he  went,  for 
the  full  count,  and  Marciano  became  cham- 
pion. In  a  return  bout,  a  year  later,  Marciano 
had  little  trouble  with  Walcott.  knocking  him 
out  in  one  round. 

A  loose  comparison  with  Marclano's  first 


fight  against  Walcott  could  be  made  with  the 
Brockton  Blockbuster's  scrap  with  Archie 
Moore,  which  took  place  on  Sept.  21,  1955, 
and  which  was  Marclano's  last  fight.  Moore, 
who  was  bom  In  1913,  had  experienced  a  re- 
surgence that  had  brought  him  to  the  fore- 
front of  challengers  for  the  crown. 

SECOND  KNOCKDOWN 

Like  Walcott.  Moore  was  a  consummate 
boxer  and,  also  like  Walcott,  Moore  scored 
an  early  knockdown,  in  the  second  round,  for 
the  only  other  time  In  hU  career  that  Mar- 
ciano was  on  the  floor.  After  that,  though. 
Marciano  dominated  his  smaller  rival,  and 
finally  stopped  him  in  nine  rounds. 

At  the  time  there  seemed  no  Indication 
that  Mardano  was  about  to  end  his  fighting 
career.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he 
would  try  to  win  and  even  50  fights. 

But  In  the  months  foUowlng  the  Moore 
fight  word  came  dovim  from  Brockton  that 
Rocky's  wife,  the  former  Barbara  Cousens, 
and  his  mother.  Pasquallna.  were  trying  to 
persuade  him  to  stop  fighting.  Their  main 
reasons  were  that  he  had  accumulated 
enough  money,  and  that  they  would  like  to 
be  able  to  see  more  of  him.  The  long  train- 
ing grinds  and  the  personal  appearances  that 
went  with  being  champion  kept  him  away 
from  home  too  long. 

So  on  April  27.  1956,  he  announced  his  re- 
tirement. He  had  held  the  title  three  and  a 
half  years  and  defended  It  six  times. 

Marciano,  who  was  bom  and  raised  In 
Brooklyn,  was  christened  Rocco  Francis  Mar- 
cheglano.  His  father  came  to  the  United 
States  m  World  War  I  from  Italy  to  become 
a  shoemaker  in  the  famous  Massachusetts 
shoe  center. 

In  his  fighting  career.  Marclano's  gross 
earnings,  before  taxes  ^nd  managers  shares, 
amounted  to  $1.7-mllUon.  Like  most  success- 
ful boxers,  he  discovered  It  was  difficult  to 
stay  out  of  the  limelight  and  the  action,  and 
In  1959  he  went  through  a  secret  training 
session  of  a  month  in  contemplation  of  a 
comeback,  but  he  decided  against  it.  At  his 
best,  Marciano  weighed  185  pounds,  stand- 
ing 5  feet  11  Inches. 

BtrSINESS  ENDEAVORS 

After  he  definitely  retired,  Marciano  tried 
several  business  activities,  some  with  Indif- 
ferent success  and  others  good  enough  to 
prevent  a  drain  on  hU  savings,  if  nothing 
else.  Marciano  was  quite  the  reverse  of  the 
profligate  fighter  who  made  a  half  mUlion 
before  he  was  25  and  who  was  broke  before 
he  was  30. 

Despite  his  reputation  for  conservative 
spending,  Marciano  had  a  list  of  beneficiaries 
to  whom  he  sent  money  regularly.  One  of 
these  was  Carmine  Vlngo,  a  Bronx  heavy- 
weight with  whom  Marciano  boxed  on  Dec. 
30    1949. 

Early  in  that  fight  Vlngo,  according  to 
Rocky  "hit  me  the  hardest  punch  I  ever 
took."  But  in  the  sixth  round  Marciano 
scored  a  knockout.  The  end  was  almost  tragic 
though,  for  Vlngo  had  suffered  a  brain  con- 
cussion. He  recovered,  but  never  fought 
again. 

Vlngo  was  one  of  two  Bronx  battlers  that 
tested  Marciano  sternly.  The  other  was  Ro- 
land La  Starza.  whom  he  outpointed  on 
March  24,  1955,  In  a  fight  that  was  so  close 
that  many  thought  La  Starza  the  winner.  In 
a  return  clash,  Marclano's  first  after  becom- 
ing champion,  he  scored  a  knockout  in  11 
rounds. 

In  1954  Marciano  defended  his  title  twice, 
each  time  against  a  former  champion,  Ezzard 
Charles.  In  1955  Marciano  knocked  out  Don 
CockeU  of  England  in  nine  rounds,  four 
months  before  beating  Moore.  Cockell  had 
another  chance  at  the  title  when  he  met 
Floyd  Patterson  on  Nov.  30,  1956,  in  a  bout 
to  determine  a  successor  to  the  retired  Mar- 
ciano. Patterson  won  by  a  knockout  in  five 
rounds. 


TROCD  Otrr  BT  THE  CtTBS 


Marclano's  boyhood  was  the  typical  one  of 
a  sports-loving  American  youngster,  with  his 
main  interests  being  baseball  and  football. 
Indeed,  while  playing  center  for  the  Brockton 
High  School  eleven,  he  might  have  made  a 
bid  for  an  athletic  scholarship  at  Holy  Cross 
or  Harvard.  In  baseball  his  chunky  build 
made  him  an  ideal  catcher,  and  he  was  even 
tried  out  by  the  Chicago  Cube,  who  turned 
him  down  because  he  could  not  make  the 
big-league  throw  to  second  base. 

It  was  while  he  was  In  the  Army— In  Fort 
Lewis.  Wash. — that  Marciano  was  introduced 
to  boxing.  He  participated  In  a  number  of 
tournament  matches,  and  when  he  was  re- 
leased he  entered  the  amateur  ranks,  losing 
only  one  fight. 

He  turned  pro  in  1947  and  won  his  first 
16  fights  by  knockouts,  mostly  In  Providence. 
R.I.  An  Interruption  to  the  knockout  skein 
came  when  Don  Mogard  went  the  scheduled 
10  rounds  with  him.  although  the  decision. 
In  1949.  Marclano's  first  New  York  fight,  also 
in  1949,  was  against  Pat  Richards,  whom  he 
stopped  in  two  rounds,  and  his  next  was  the 
Vlngo  clash. 

Among  the  good  fighters  that  Marciano 
beat  on  the  way  up  were  Ted  Lowery.  Red 
Applegate,  Rex  Layne  and  Bemle  Reynolds. 
In  his  early  days  Marclano's  tutelage  came, 
more  or  less,  from  a  close  friend,  Allle  Co- 
lombo, who  died  In  an  auto  accident  a  year 
ago. 

Weill,  the  sharpest  boxing  manager  of  the 
era.  was  finally  persuaded  to  guide  Marclanos 
career,  and  Weill  was  a  strict.  If  not  tyran- 
nical, boss.  He  insisted  that  Marciano  leam 
the  ring  rudiments  from  the  late  Charley 
Goldman,  a  veteran  of  the  barge  fighting  days 
and  Goldman  was  shrewd  enough  to  mold 
Marclano's  strength  and  durability  in  the 
fighter's  ring  education. 

Marciano  was  elected  to  the  Madison 
Square  Garden's  Hall  of  Fame  in  Boxing— 
along  with  Dempsey,  Sugar  Ray  Robinson. 
the  late  Benny  Leonard  and  Henry  Arm- 
strong— in  June.  1967. 

TRIBUTES    OFFERED 

Tributes  to  Marciano  poured  In  yesterday 
from  former  opponents  and  ring  officials. 

From  Camden,  where  he  Is  director  of  com- 
munity relations.  Walcott  said:  "He  was  not 
only  a  great  champ  but  a  great  American.  He 
was  a  m«"  of  courage  In  the  ring.  Outside 
he  was  gentle  and  kind." 

Louis,  who  was  in  Charlotte.  N.C..  to  referee 
a  vsrrestllng  match,  remarked:  "This  is  the 
saddest  news  I've  ever  heard."  The  Brown 
Bomber  recalled  the  night  of  Oct.  26,  1961, 
when  Marciano  ended  Loxils'  comeback  try. 

Emlle  Brtuieau.  president  of  the  World 
Boxing  Association,  said  that  Marciano  was 
a  "truly  great  fighter"  and  a  credit  to  boxing. 

Abe  J.  Greene.  International  commissioner 
of  the  World  Boxing  Association,  said : 

"He  epitomized  all  the  characteristics  that 
true  lovers  of  boxing  held  as  their  standards 
for  the  sport.  In  his  latter  days  he  had  done 
much  to  carry  the  message  of  clean  sports  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  youths  around  the 
country." 


THE  ISSUE  OF  HIGH  PRIORITY  AND 
NATIONAL  URGENCY 

(Mr.  COHELAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
compelled  once  again  to  speak  to  an  Issue 
of  high  priority  and  national  urgency, 
an  issue  deserving  of  our  immediate  at- 
tention, and  of  our  faithful  commitment. 
That  issue  is  the  critical  state  of  the 
educational  system  in  this  country  and 
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the  need  fo;  ■  increased  Federal  assistance 
to  education. 

To  provide  for  the  fullest  productive 
developmenrt;  of  our  human  resources, 
through  e^^llence  in  our  educational 
system,  mu*t  always  be  one  of  our  chief 
objectives.  iThe  education  of  our  people 
Is  a  national  investment  of  Importance 
to  our  future  course  and  of  extremely 
significant  Qational  consequence  in  terms 
of  economic  development  and  higher 
standards  of  living. 

President  John  P.  Kennedy  reminded 
us  that  "education  is  a  basic  benefit  of  a 
free  and  democratic  civilization,  and  as 
such  remains  the  right,  necessity,  and 
responsibility  of  all."  We  were  charged 
by  the  Kenrjedy  administration  with  two 
goals: 

A  new  standard  of  excellence  In  education; 
and  the  avallibllity  of  such"  excellence  to  all 
who  are  wllllig  and  able  to  pursue  It. 
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We  must  I  continue,  at  all  costs,  to 
pursue  thes4  goals  with  reason,  with  a 
new  sense  oif  responsibility,  and  with  a 
spirit  of  datermlnatlon  and  resource- 
fulofiss.  The  general  upheaval  and  dls- 
-  satisfaction  so  prevalent  today  among 
our  people  Has  basic  roots  in  the  weak- 
nesses of  our  schools.  Statistics  show  a 
distinct  relaltionship  between  the  de- 
ficiencies in  public  schools  and  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  unemployment,  reduced 
earning  powtr  in  later  years,  and  social 
aberration. 

Of  perhapB  more  Imminent  concern 
and  similarljj  related  to  deficient  school 
systems  is  tne  crisis  among  our  student 
population.  It  saddens  us  to  read  of  the 
steady  rise  of  Tiolent  student  protests  and 
demontratioris,  of  the  Increase  In  the  use 
of  drugs,  of  tlie  rise  in  the  juvenile  crime 
rate,  and  of  tl  le  high  percentage  of  school 
dropouts.  The  whole  concept  of  the  "gen- 
eration gap"  is  unsettling  and  worrisome. 
A  recent  series  of  Incidents  on  one  of 
our  large  city  college  campuses  is  indica- 
tive of  the  disruptive  ferment  among  our 
young  people  today.  One  of  the  central 
issues  of  provocation  was  the  admission 
of  underacadi?mically  qualified  students 
to  the  college.  Traditionally,  city  colleges 
accept  their  applicants  without  regard 
to    stringent    admission    requirements. 
However,  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
students  wanling  to  go  to  college,  have 
forced  these  iiistitutions  to  raise  admis- 
sion standards  in  an  effort  to  contain 
enrollment,  ai  d  also  in  an  effort  to  main- 
tain high  quiUty  academic  standards. 
The  high  sch(^ls  from  which  these  stu- 
dents come  are  by  and  large  Inferior 
institutions,  graduating,  according  to  one 
source,  about   15   college-quaUfled  stu- 
dents per  yea:-.  The  students  have  thus 
become  the  victims  of  compounded  cir- 
cumstances; tkeir  frustrations  are  mani- 
fested in  riots.  The  colleges,  on  the  other 
hand,  find  thanselves  in  a  similar  trap; 
if  they  accep^  underquallfled  students, 
they  risk  lowering  of  standards  and  loss 
of  accreditation 

Today,  we  a  e  witnessing  a  most  dan- 
gerous and  cri  ;ical  situation.  We  have  a 
precious  and  viluable  heritage  to  defend 
and  perpetuat^.  So  serious  a  cause  can- 
attention  and  should  no 
longer  be  place  1  aside  for  other  concerns. 
I  am  convinced  that  educational  needs 


should  warrant  greater  or  at  least  the 
same  priority  as  defense  and  space  pro- 
grams. I  am  also  convinced  that  a  con- 
scious effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
education  system  is  a  positive  step 
toward  solving  our  social  ills,  and  that 
immediate  action  to  increase  the  Federal 
contribution  to  education  is  imperative. 
Traditionally,  the  public  school  sys- 
tems have  been  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  States  and  communities,  but 
it  is  increasingly  evident  that  support  of 
the  Nation's  schools  is  fast  becoming  a 
burdensome  strain  on  the  States,  and 
similarly  on  the  individual  taxpayers. 

Recent  surveys  indicate  that  Federal 
support  is  not  keeping  up  with  State  and 
local  efforts.  The  facts  are  revealing  and 
render  a  rather  unfavorable  indictment 
against  the  Federal  Government  in  this 
regard.  In  the  1967-68  academic  year, 
State  taxes  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  amounted  to  $1.2  billion,  and 
local  taxes  amounted  to  $900  million, 
while  the  Federal  share  amounted  only 
to  $109  million,  one-twentieth  of  the 
State-local  support. 

On  the  State  and  local  levels,  more 
than  three -fourths  of  the  funds  for  edu- 
cation come  from  sales  and  property 
taxes.  State  sales  taxes  make  up  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  these  funds,  and 
local  property  taxes  account  for  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  school  funds. 
While  sales  taxes  represent  an  important 
source  of  revenue,  they  have  two  inher- 
ent weaknesses  in  that  they  tend  to  be 
regressive  and  thus  place  a  dispropor- 
tionate burden  on  those  least  able  to 
pay;  and  they  are  highly  sensitive  to 
economy  changes  and  fluctuations — 
sales  Ux  is  one  of  the  first  taxes  hit 
when  consumer  buying  is  curtailed. 

Property  taxes  which  presently  pro- 
vide for  close  to  $15  billion,  or  half  the 
support  for  schools,  tend  also  to  be  re- 
gressive and  place  a  somewhat  unfair 
burden  on  a  rather  large  segment  of  om* 
population.  A  measure  of  feeling  against 
the  spiraling  of  local  property  taxes  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  school  bond 
issues  have  been  turned  down  at  a  rate 
of  55  percent  diiring  the  past  year,  as 
compared  with  an  average  rejection  rate 
of  25  percent  in  previous  years. 

In  spite  of  the  importance  of  these 
two  sources  of  revenue,  it  remains  that 
their  yield  is  relatively  insufficient  when 
compared  to  the  overall  needs  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Nation's  schools.  It 
also  remains  that  their  levels  are  ap- 
proaching a  ceiling  beyond  which  it 
would  be  unrealistic  to  go. 

Studies  have  shown  that  there  is  a 
great  degree  of  variation  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  financial  ability  of  States  to 
support  their  educational  systems.  Gen- 
erally, low-income  States  tend  to  have 
a  higher  percentage  of  school-age  chil- 
dren and  consequently  tend  to  allot  a 
higher  percentage  of  the  total  income 
for  education,  but  are  unable  to  equal 
the  per  pupil  expenditures  of  the  more 
affluent  States. 

Recent  surveys  have  indicated  a  more 
rapid  increase  in  per  capita  income  in 
the  lower  income  States,  but  trends  do 
not  suggest  that  the  wide  differences  in 
State  per  capita  incomes  that  exist  in 
great  degree  among  some  States  will  dis- 
appear. The  point  of  significance  for  all 


of  us  Is  whether  we  can  afford  to  wait  for 
changing  economic  trends  to  improve 
educational  opportunities  while  we  know 
that  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  in 
creasing  productivity  and  raising  per 
capita  income  is  through  improved  edu- 
cational systems. 

We  have  a  long  and  honorable  tradi- 
tion of  aid  to  education  in  this  country 
developing  from  the  conventional  theory 
of  State  and  local  responsibility  to  a  new 
concept  based  on  "partnership"  amonK 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
the  universities,  colleges,  community  ac- 
tion groups,  and  private  corporations. 

There  has  indeed  been  a  Federal  com- 
mitment to  education  at  all  levels  di- 
rected to  the  development  of  the  man- 
power resources  of  the  Nation.  Federal 
support,  consisting  of  a  wide  variety  of 
programs — land  grants,  financial  grants 
and  loans,  allocation  of  surplus  com- 
modities, and  federally  owned  property 
operation  of  special  education  programs 
and  institutions,  and  cost  of  services  and 
contracts — has  been  categorically  allo- 
cated to  specific  programs,  either  in  re- 
search, training,  or  instruction;  aid  to 
disadvantaged  children;  training  and  re- 
training programs  for  youth  and  adults 
for  better  job  opportunities;  special  edu- 
cation programs  in  the  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, and  modem  foreign  languages; 
and  various  vocational  educational  pro- 
grams. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1965  witli 
the  ESEA  that  the  Federal  Government 
took  a  major  step  to  assist  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  Since  the 
enactment  of  ESEA,  almost  $3  billion  in 
Federal  moneys  have  been  invested  in 
the  Nation's  school  systems.  By  1968,  title 
I  programs  served  9  million  children  in- 
cluding 500,000  nonpublic  school  stu- 
dents, in  15,000  school  districts  through- 
out the  country. 

Under  ESEA,  $45  million  was  directed 
to  assist  185,000  children  of  migratory 
farm  workers,  and  $30  million  went  to 
over  1.200  institutions  for  neglected  and 
deprived  children.  In  1967,  special  edu- 
cational services  for  over  80.000  physi- 
cally and  mentally  handicapped  children 
received  $12.9  million.  Another  $5  million 
provided  educational  services  to  50.000 
Indian  children  in  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs schools. 

New  library  and  instructional  mate- 
rials have  been  made  available  to  approx- 
imately 43  million  children  and  1.7  mil- 
lion teachers  in  public  and  private 
schools.  In  addition.  State  educational 
agencies  have  increased  their  staffs  by 
more  than  2,000  members,  in  an  effort  to 
extend  their  services  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  progress  made 
thus  far,  but  we  must  also  be  honest  to 
the  fact  that  we  haven't  begun  to  cut  the 
surface  of  the  problems.  We  still  face 
an  acute  shortage  of  fully  qualified 
teachers,  a  problem  defined  by  HEW  offi- 
cials as  "the  Nation's  most  critical  edu- 
cational problem."  Teacher's  salaries  re- 
main embarrassingly  inadequate,  and  we 
continue  to  be  reminded  of  the  pressing 
needs  in  the  areas  of  overcrowded  class- 
rooms and  outmoded,  antiquated  facili- 
ties. 
Recent  statistics  released  by  the  Office 
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of  Education,  HEW,  and  by  the  National 
Education  Association  dramatically  point 
out  needs  in  school  housing  and  teacher 
supply.  In  the  fall  of  1968,  there  were 
approximately  1,709,000  classrooms 
available  to  house  some  44,681,000  en- 
rolled students.  The  teacher  supply  at 
that  time  was  an  estimated  1,909,900, 
providing  average  ratios  of  about  26  to  1. 
Established  goals  necessary  to  achieve 
desired  levels  of  instructional  and  learn- 
ing efficiency  are  pupil-teacher  ratios  of 
20  to  1.  To  reach  this  goal,  teacher  re- 
cruitment must  reach  an  annual  rate  of 
215,229;  the  average  armual  teacher  re- 
cruitment rate  for  1962-66  was  192,117. 

Teacher  salary  scales,  a  prime  factor 
In  the  teacher  shortage  problem,  are 
grossly  unbalanced.  In  1967  the  average 
salary  was  $6,830 — 27.4  percent  below  the 
metropolitan  area  budget  of  $9,404  for 
a  four-person  family,  and  18.1  percent 
below  the  nonmetropolitan  area  budget 
of  $8,391  for  a  four-person  family,  and 
0.7  percent  below  the  $6,881  budget  for  a 
three-person  family. 

In  1968,  the  average  annual  salary 
throughout  the  United  States  for  those 
with  a  B.A.  degree  was  $5,523,  and  $6,065 
for  those  holding  M.A.  degrees.  These 
salaries  comimre  rather  unfavorably  with 
other  similar  professions:  18.5  percent 
below  those  with  a  B.A.  in  liberal  arts, 
$6,780;  34.4  percent  below  those  with  a 
B.S.  in  engineering,  $8,544;  27.6  percent 
below  those  with  an  M-A.  in  liberal  arts, 
$8,376;  and  39.5  percent  below  those  with 
an  M.S.  in  engineering,  $10,020. 

In  the  10  largest  cities  in  this  coimtry, 
teacher  salary  scales  are  10.1  percent  be- 
low those  with  a  B.A.  in  liberal  arts,  and 
28.7  percent  below  those  with  a  B.S.  in 
engineering;  in  the  category  of  master's 
degrees,  teachers  salaries  are  21.1  ijer- 
cent  below  those  in  liberal  arts  and  34 
percent  below  those  in  engineering. 

ESEA  represents  an  important  begin- 
ning and  in  the  few  short  years  since 
its  inception,  it  has  certainly  made  bene- 
ficial contributions.  It  remains,  however, 
a  compensatory  education  program,  and 
while  the  needs  of  our  impoverished 
areas  are  great,  we  cannot  forget  that 
the  general  needs  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem are  also  great  and  equally  deserving 
of  attention  and  assistance. 

It  remains,  also,  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  still  not  apace 
with  those  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Since  1965,  State  and  local  reve- 
nues for  schools  have  increased  four 
times  over  that  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: State  support  has  yielded  an  aver- 
age of  $6  billion  as  compared  to  the 
Federal  share  of  $1.4  billion.  Last  year's 
total  budget  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  as  reported  by  the  Office 
of  Education,  HEW  revealed  the  follow- 
ing figures:  total  budget,  $31.7  billion; 
Federal  share,  $2.6  billion;  State  share, 
S12  billion;  local  share,  $17  billion;  other 
sources,  $100  million. 

The  continual  cut-backs  in  authoriza- 
tions represent  a  most  serious  deterrent 
to  the  entire  ESEA  program.  Total  ap- 
propriations for  ESEA  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969  were  $1.5  billion — $2.4 
billion  below  the  authorized  level  of  $3.9 
billion.  Title  I  funds,  which  provide  sup- 
port to  school  districts  with  large  num- 
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bers  of  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, totaled  $1.1  billion  of  an  author- 
ized $2.8  billion.  This  appropriation  was 
an  estimated  $400  million  less  than  was 
available  for  title  I  in  the  first  year  of 
ESEA. 

The  fiscal  year  1970  budget  requests 
show  a  $1.6  billion  for  all  ESEA  pro- 
grams— $2.8  billion  below  the  authorized 
level  of  $4.4  billion;  the  request  for  tiUe 
I  fimds  was  $1.2  bilUon,  less  than  half 
of  the  $3.1  billion  authorized. 

The  administration's  failure  to  re- 
quest adequate  appropriations  can  only 
have  a  deteriorating  effect  on  the  en- 
tire program,  and  serves  to  undermine 
and  negate  much  of  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation.  It  is  peculiar  and 
alarming  how  we  continue  to  cut  back 
funds  in  the  face  of  increasing  costs  in 
education,  increasing  needs,  and  grow- 
ing school  population.  The  appropriated 
funds  will  eventually  be  spread  so  thin, 
that  their  effectiveness  will  be  ques- 
tionable. 

We  must  begin  to  look  realistically  at 
the  situation  and  seriously  reassess  our 
priorities  and  responsibilities.  An  ap- 
proximate $5  billion  per  year  appropria- 
tion level,  which  hsis  been  suggested  by 
some  advocates  of  increased  Federal  as- 
sistance to  education,  but  which  would 
seem  excessive  and  unreasonable  to 
some,  merely  represents  a  littie  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  GNP  for  this 
year — 1969.  Surely  we  can  afford  a 
greater  percentage  of  our  resources  for 
our  Nation's  schools. 

I  was  somewhat  encouraged  by  the 
House  action  on  H.R.  514,  the  ESEA 
Amendments  of  1969.  This  legislation 
offers  hope  for  improvement,  but  I  was 
strongly  disappointed  that  this  bill  only 
provides  for  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
ESEA  programs,  and  I  was  disheartened 
that  authorizations  were  frozen  at  the 
1969  levels. 

The  times  are  difficult  and  great  de- 
mands are  pressing  on  all  of  us,  but 
I  carmot  emphasize  too  strongly  or  em- 
phatically the  importance  of  this  issue 
of  increasing  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Our  neglect  of  this  area  cannot  con- 
tinue. 

Of  first  order,  we  should  strive  for  full 
funding  for  all  existing  legislation.  We 
must  then  proceed  to  careful  considera- 
tion of  legislative  proposals  designed  to 
lend  general  overall  support  to  our  edu- 
cational system,  making  sure  that  we 
provide  for  realistic  authorizations  and 
appropriations. 

I  suggest  the  following  points  to  be 
incorporated  as  integral  measures  of  any 
future  legislation  of  this  nature: 

First,  additional  and  better  equipped 
school  facilities ; 

Second,  smaller  total  classroom  en- 
rollment ; 

Third,  greater  teacher-pupil  ratios ; 

Fourth,  more  and  better  qualified 
teachers ; 

Fifth,  more  realistic  teacher  salary 
scales ; 

Sixth,  additional  paraprofessional 
staff;  and 

Seventh,  funds  for  special  education 
programs  and  teacher- training  pro- 
grams. 


HOW    TO    HANDLE    CAMPUS 
AGITATORS 


(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal 
has  been  spoken  and  written  about  dis- 
order created  by  a  vocal  minority  on  the 
college  campuses.  In  this  coimection,  a 
recent  letter  to  the  editor  in  the  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  Dispatch  suggested  a  solu- 
tion which  apparently  was  effective  at 
St.  Benedict's  Monastery.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  college  administrators  can  learn 
a  lesson. 

The  letter  follows: 
"New"  Approach  to  Campus  Strife 

To  THE  EorroR:  The  answer  to  campus 
anarchists  was  given  centuries  ago  In  St. 
Benedict's  Instructions  on  proper  operation 
of  monasteries: 

"If  any  pilgrim  monk  come  from  distant 
parts.  If  with  wish  as  a  guest  to  dweU  with- 
in the  monastery,  and  will  be  content  with 
the  customs  which  he  finds  in  the  place  .  .  . 
he  shall  be  received  for  as  long  a  time  as 
he  desires. 

"If,  Indeed,  he  find  fault  with  anything, 
or  expose  it,  reasonably,  and  with  the  hxunil- 
Ity  of  charity,  the  abbot  shall  discuss  It 
prudently,  lest  perchance  Ood  had  sent  bim 
for  this  very  thing. 

"But.  if  he  have  been  found  gossipy  and 
contumacious  in  the  time  of  his  sojourn  as 
guest,  not  only  should  he  not  be  Joined  to 
body  of  the  monastery,  but  also  It  shall  be 
said  to  him.  honestly,  that  he  must  depart. 
If  he  does  not  go,  let  two  stout  monks.  In 
the  name  of  God,  explain  the  matter  to  him." 

P.  B. 

COLUMBtrS. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  ROCKWELL 
OV-10   BRONCO 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  notwith- 
standing recent  disclosures  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  North 
American  Rockwell  Corp.,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  has  developed  an  outstanding  air- 
craft in  the  OV-lOA  Bronco. 

In  the  Armed  Forces  Journal  of  Sep- 
tember 6,  1969,  it  is  revealed  the  Air 
Force  evaluation  of  the  OV-10  in  the 
South  Vietnam  close  air  support  role  that 
it  responds  10  times  faster  than  other 
aircraft  heretofore  used. 

The  article  in  full  is  reprinted : 
OV-IOAX?   OV-lO's   5-MiNTJTE   Sitpport   Re- 
sponse Tentold  Better  in  Air  Force  SEIA 
Test 

(By  Walter  Andrews) 

A  recently  completed  Air  Force  evaluation 
of  the  OV-10  m  the  South  Vietnam  close  air 
support  role,  called  "Misty  Bronco,"  shows 
the  aircraft  to  be  ten  times  f aat«r  in  respond- 
ing to  Army  close  support  requests  than  air- 
craft used  heretofore. 

FIVE     VERSUS     niTT     MINUTES 

The  "Misty  Bronco"  evaluation  showed 
that  the  OV-10  cotUd  respond  to  a  battlefield 
request  for  close  air  support  in  about  five 
minutes,  on  the  average.  This  compares  with 
a  response  time  of  about  50  minutes  for  other 
close  support  aircraft  now  being  used  In 
Vietnam. 

The  ten-fold  OV-10  response  Increase  Is 
particularly   Important   in   Vietnam,   where 
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approximately]  50%  of  all  troop  engagementa 
last  20  mlnutfls  or  lees  and  Involve  an  enemy 
force  of  ten  or  less. 

"Misty  Broiico"  Involved  six  OV-lOs  from 
the  19th  Tactltal  Air  Support  Squadron  (sta- 
tioned at  Bienr  Hoa)  sui>portlng  a  Brigade  of 
the  25th  Division.  The  tests,  which  began  on 
4  April,  were  cjompleted  on  13  June.  Over  500 
sorties  were  flown. 

Shortly  belbre  completion  of  the  two- 
month  evaluation.  General  George  S.  Brown, 
Commanding  General  of  the  7th  Air  Force, 
directed  that  tJl  Air  Force  OV-lOs  In  South- 
east Asia  be  armed.  Before,  the  OV-lOs  were 
used  prlnclp«Jly  in  unarmed  observation  mis- 
sions. I 

Service  offldals  say  that  "Misty  Bronco" 
utilized  the  qV-lO  in  a  "new  concept"  of 
close  support  ^rcraft  tactical  deployment. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  aircraft's  loitering 
capability  "a  couple  were  always  kept  orbit- 
ing In  the  battlefield  area." 

Such  a  concept  was  foimd  to  be,  either  too 
expensive  or  impractical  with  other  craft 
(such  as  the  li-4,  P-lOO.  and  A-37)  designed 
for  higher  altitude  missions,  but  used  in 
Southeast  Asia  for  close  support  work. 
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port  for  close  air  support  (JOURNAL, 
26  July). 

"However,  when  the  Army  cancelled  the 
Cheyenne  helicopter  program  and.  after  In- 
dependently reviewing  the  proposed  AX  pro- 
gram, we  recommended  that  funds  for  It  be 
authorized." 

Cannon  said  a  total  AX  program  cost  of 
$1 467-bimon  "will  buy  slightly  less  than 
1,000  aircraft."  Total  R&D  costs  are  esti- 
mated at  $137-mllllon,  he  said.  (Some  Penta- 
gon ofnclals,  however,  say  that  AX  R&D  costs 
are  likely  to  be  much  higher.  According  to 
these  sources,  one  version  of  the  Air  Force's 
FT  '71  budget  request  shows  that  over  $140- 
mllllon  would  be  needed  for  AX  development 
In  FY  '71  alone.) 

As  now  planned,  AX  would  fly  at  gross 
weights  of  about  44,000  lbs — roughly  four 
times  that  of  the  OV-10.  One  Air  Force  esti- 
mate shows  a  unit  fly-away  cost  of  (1.22- 
mllllon  for  the  AX. 

OV-10    PRODUCTION 

A  total  Of  271  OV-lOs  have  been  produced. 
Of  these,  114  have  been  delivered  to  the 
Marine  Corps  and  157  to  the  Air  Force.  How- 
ever, 18  of  the  USMC  OV-lOs  were  diverted 
to  the  Navy  In  Vietnam  for  Riverine  missions 
In  the  Delta.  Those  Navy  OV-lOs  have  flown 
armed  missions  using  the  Hughes  MK  4 
20mm  gun  pod,  7.62  "  rockets,  and  the  con- 
ventional ordnance.  The  Navy  aircraft  fly  at 
gross  weights  of  about  14.000  lbs.,  compared 
with  11,000  lbs.  for  most  Air  Force  missions. 
To  date,  OV-lOs  have  logged  over  60,000 
flying  hours  in  Vietnam.  In  addition  to  the 
19th  Tactical  Air  Support  Squadron  (TAS), 
Air  Force  OV-lOs  are  flown  by  the  20th  and 
23rd  TAS.  Marine  Corps  units  using  the  air- 
craft are  VMO-2  and  VMO-6.  The  Navy 
Riverine  missions  are  flown  by  VALr-4. 

The  last  OV-10  was  delivered  to  U.S.  forces 
In  April  of  this  year. 

However.  North  American  Is  continuing 
production  to  fill  an  order  for  18  aircraft 
from  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  The 
first  two  of  these  OV-lOs  will  be  delivered  in 
January  of  1970.  Germany  has  ordered  a 
special  version,  with  a  J-85  engine  mounted 
atop  the  fuselage.  The  modification  Is  ex- 
pected to  Increase  OV-lO  cruise  speed  from 
245  knots  to  about  300  knots  to  meet  German 
needs  for  target-towing  missions. 
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A  NEW  ZEALANDER  COMMENTS 
ON  APOLLO  11 

<Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  told  us  of  the  warm  response  he 
met  in  nation  after  nation  on  iiis  recent 
world  trip.  He  commented  on  the  special 
pride  that  all  men  shared  In  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  Apollo  astronauts,  and 
the  team  that  supported  them  back  here 
on  earth. 

Recently  Thad  M.  Sandstrom.  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  WIBW  radio  and  TV 
in  Topeka,  Kans.,  wrote  an  editorial  for 
his  stations  which  highlights  the  truly 
international  significance  of  the  U.S. 
space  program.  I  know  my  colleagues  will 
be  heartened  by  its  message.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  I  insert  the  WIBW  editorial,  as 
follows : 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
landing  on  the  moon.  It  seems  to  us  that 
after  all  the  arguments  about  the  validity  of 
the  dollars  spent  to  put  a  man  on  the  lunar 
surface,  perhaps  the  most  Important  imme- 
diate benefit  Is  the  rise  in  the  American  pres- 
tige— with  the  world's  people  taking  on   a 
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new  respect  for  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  economics. 

A  few  days  ago.  a  letter  arrived  In  Topeka 
addressed  to  Dick  Harrison,  President  of  the 
Fleming  Company.  It  came  from  an  Iga 
grocery  concern  In  New  Zealand,  and  the  let- 
ter demonstrates.  It  seems  to  us.  what  the 
moon  landing  means  to  others — and  in  turn 
to  us. 

"We  here  in  New  Zealand  have  watched 
with  great  interest  and  indeed  wonder  at  the 
unbelievable  and  fantastic  achievements  of 
your  heroic  astronauts. 

"We  are  all  very  humble  Indeed  and  we 
have  developed  a  tremendous  admiration  not 
only  for  your  astronauts  but  for  your  scien- 
tists, engineers,  doctors  and  Indeed  every 
single  person  Involved  in  every  minute  detail 
of  this  tremendous  feat.  We  are  overwhelmed 
by  the  sheer  efficiency,  accuracy  and  precision 
with  which  every  single  foot  of  the  Journey 
has  been  planned  and  calculated.  No  one 
could  be  other  than  completely  overawed 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  success. 

•V/e  are  proud  too  of  the  American  people 
and  their  Ideolopy;  we  are  proud  of  the  un- 
selfish way  in  which  the  world  has  been 
allowed— no  not  allowed — welcomed  in  to 
share  In  the  experience  of  living  every  mln- 
ute  of  the  Journey:  we  are  proud  of  the  way 
in  which  ycur  President  expressed  such  an 
earnest  desire  that  this  could  lead  to  ever- 
lasting peace  since  so  many  people  on  this 
earth  were  for  once  united  In  their  hopes 
and  prayers  for  success. 

"We  are  proud  too  of  your  Astronauts  Nell 
Armstrong  and  Edwin  Aldrln  as  Indeed  we 
are  of  Michael  Collins  whom  we  believe 
deserves  special  mention.  Although  his  part 
was  not  publicized  as  being  as  spectacular, 
we  do  recognize  the  tremendous  courage  that 
It  must  have  meant  to  watch  and  wait  for 
what  must  have  seemed  an  eternity  for  him 
whilst  his  companions  risked  their  lives  in 
the  interests  of  Mankind  universally.  What 
would  failure  ha-e  meant  to  him?  Abandon, 
ment  of  his  fellow  astronauts  knowing  there 
was  still  life  for  a  few  hours;  the  turning 
of  Apollo  11  away  from  them  forever:  the 
unthinkable  prospect  of  returning  to  the 
earth  completely  alone  and  finally  the  pros- 
pect of  living  with  his  vivid  and  ghastly 
memories  thereafter.  Who  could  be  other 
than  proud  of  these  courageous  people?" 

That  letter  from  New  Zealand  was  mailed 
In  a  special  souvenir  envelope  picturing  As- 
tronauts Armstrong,  Aldrln  and  Collins.  It 
quotes  Armstrong's  phrase  that  will  go  clown 
in  history  .  .  .  "One  small  step  for  a  man- 
One  giant  leap  for  Mankind."  Indeed,  the 
moon  landing  has  great  Implications  for  the 
future  prestige  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world — and  in  selling  the  world  on  the 
American  way. 


DOES  THE  NATION  WANT  BIGGER 
TRUCKS? 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
this  year  we  will  be  faced  with  the  de- 
cision whether  to  allow  heavier,  longer, 
and  wider  vehicles  on  our  Nation's  higli- 
way  systems.  Last  year  a  similar  proposal 
was  defeated  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  proponents  of  this  year's  bill  have 
attempted  to  make  It  more  palatable  by 
inserting  in  the  bUl  a  length  limit  of 
70  feet  for  any  kind  of  vehicle.  However, 
a  clause  "grandfathering  in"  all  special 
permits  efifective  in  all  States  as  of  July  1, 
1969,  effectively  evades  this  length  limi- 
tation. 

Last  year's  bill  created  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  and  there  is  little  reason  to 
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believe  that  It  will  be  any  different  this 

year. 

Mr.  John  O.  Morton,  former  commis- 
sioner of  public  works  and  highways  of 
[Jew  Hampshire,  and  past  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  State  High- 
way Officials — AASHO — recently  sent  me 
the  following  letter  and  newspaper  col- 
umn which  depicts  his  feelings  on  this 
bill.  May  I  say  that  the  views  of  Mr. 
Morton  can  be  accepted  with  the  utmost 
confidence  as  he  has  proven  himself 
through  many  years  of  public  service,  to 
be  one  of  the  top  experts  In  matters  In- 
volving public  works  and  highways. 

This  column,  written  by  James  J.  Kil- 
patrick,  is  a  very  good,  brief  explanation 
of  the  facts  surrounding  this  bill,  H.R. 
11870. 

The  letter  and  article  follow: 

Concord,  N.H.. 
Ausruat  11,  1969. 
Hon.  James  C.  Cleveland. 
Lmgicorth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Jim  :  The  attached  clipping  from  the 
Boston  Globe  dated  August  6,  1969  quite  ac- 
curately states  the  feeling  of  the  American 
people  Nvith  regard  to  bigger  trucks. 
Sincerely. 

John  O.  Morton. 

jProm  the   Boston    (Mass.)    Globe,   Aug.  6, 
1969] 
Does  Nation  Want  Bigger  Trucks? 
(By  Jamee  J.  Kllpatiick) 

WASHiNcn'ON. — At  one  time  or  another, 
tvery  motorist  has  known  the  miserable  ex- 
perience— sometimes  the  terrifying  experi- 
ence— of  trying  to  pass  a  tractor- trailer  truck 
In  foul  weather  conditions.  The  box-car 
profile  blcKks  the  road  ahead.  One  gropes 
'Jjiough  rain  and  flsring  spume,  hands  grip- 
ping the  wheel.  Just  a  couple  of  feet  to  the 
side,  33  tons  of  steel  are  rolling  along  at 
60  miles  an  hour.  At  last  you  get  around; 
and  behold:   another  truck  ahead. 

.\  House  subcommittee  resumes  heaxings 
this  week  on  a  bill  that  brings  these  recol- 
lections vividly  to  mind.  The  bill  would  set 
!iew  permissible  maximum  width,  weight, 
and  length  limits  for  the  interstate  highway 
system.  Truck  and  bus  companies  are  ardent- 
ly supporting  the  bill;  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Assn..  representing  ptassenger  car 
drivers.  Is  Just  as  dead  set  against  it.  For  my 
part,  I  wish  there  were  some  way  to  find  a 
compromise  down  a  middle  lane. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  make  an  excellent 
caae — up  to  a  point.  The  present  interstate 
width  and  load  limits  were  fixed  13  years  ago. 
according  to  standards  laid  down  in  1946. 
Since  then,  the  interstate  highways  have 
come  Into  being.  It  Is  a  plausible  contention 
that  these  magnificent  freeways  are  capable 
ol  handling  wider  and  heavier  loads  than 
the  old  primary  highways  could  take. 

The  bill  would  permit  the  states  to  author- 
ize an  increase  in  single-axle  loads  from 
13.000  to  20,000  pounds:  an  increase  in  tan- 
dem-axle loads  from  32,0<X)  to  34,000  pounds: 
ud  an  increase  in  the  gross  load  limit  from 
73.280  pounds  to  a  higher  figure  obtained 
from  a  length  and  axle  formula.  The  maxi- 
mum permissible  width  would  be  Increased 
from  96  to  102  Inches. 

These  changes  are  recommended  by  the 
C.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  They  are  not 
opposed  by  the  American  Assn.  of  State  High- 
way OfBclals  (A.A.S.H.O.) .  The  point  Is  made 
tbat  roughly  half  the  states  already  permit 
ttiese  higher  load  limits,  under  a  grandfather 
clause  inserted  In  the  basic  Federal  act  of 
1956.  The  proposed  inca'ease  in  maximum 
»ldth  would  make  it  possible  for  trucks  to 
carry  cargoes  (such  as  plyboard)  that  come 
In  multiples  of  eight  feet:  the  extra  six  Inches. 
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It  Is  said,  also  would  contribute  to  greater 
atabillty  and  to  greater  safety. 

So  far,  so  good.  The  ordinary  motorist  may 
wince  at  the  greater  width,  but  It  is  bard  to 
object  to  the  proposed  new  limits  on  weight. 
At  about  this  point  in  the  debate,  however, 
the  proponents  run  out  of  gas:  the  remainder 
of  their  case  Is  much  less  impressive. 

The  bill  proposes  a  Federal  length  limit  of 
70  feet.  It's  too  much.  Oregon  now  allows 
up  to  75  feet  on  designated  highways  and 
Nevada  has  a  70-foot  limit,  but  27  states  hold 
to  65  feet.  Iowa  limits  length  to  60  feet  and 
20  states  have  a  65-foot  limit.  Both  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  and  A.A33.0.  recom- 
mend 65  feet.  In  asking  for  this  added 
length,  the  truckers  are  getting  grabby. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  emphasize  that  the 
bin  is  "only  permissive" — no  state  would 
have  to  approve  the  higher  limits;  and  they 
point  out  that  the  new  dimensions  would  ap- 
ply to  the  Interstate  highways  only.  The  an- 
swer to  this  Is,  unh-hunb,  or  who's  kidding 
whom?  Once  the  higher  limits  were  author- 
ized, the  truckers'  lobby  would  roll  Into  high 
gear:  few  legislatures  would  resist.  And  as 
spokesmen  for  counties  and  cities  have  ob- 
served, the  new  behemoth  trucks  would  have 
to  get  on  and  come  off  the  interstate  system 
by  way  of  old  highways  and  bridges  not 
meant  for  the  mastodon  size. 

The  truckers  say  that  larger  trucks  will 
produce  economies  in  freight  expenses,  which 
economies  in  turn  will  be  passed  along  to 
consumers.  It  seems  doubtful.  Consumers 
have  not  seen  many  such  economies  lately. 
The  truth  is  that  this  bill  would  benefit 
truck  and  bus  companies.  Okay,  but  let's 
leave  it  at  that. 

Substantially,  this  same  bill  passed  the 
Senate  last  year,  but  died  in  the  House  when 
the  90th  Congress  ran  out  of  time.  On  bal- 
ance, the  better  arguments  still  lie  against 
the  bill.  Unless  a  reasonable  compromise  can 
be  found,  the  resurrected  measure  ought  to 
be  Interred  again. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  2  years  have  passed  since  our 
able  colleague,  the  Honorable  John 
Moss,  of  California,  spearheaded  the 
passage  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  This  landmark  legislation  furnished 
the  basis  for  legitimatizing  the  people's 
right  to  know.  Representative  Moss,  act- 
ing in  his  official  capacity  as  chairman 
of  the  appropriate  subcommittee  and 
also  because  of  his  great  personal  inter- 
est in  freedom  of  Information,  has 
helped  push  forward  the  frontiers  in 
many  areas  where  resistance  has  been 
encountered. 

And  yet  the  narrow  and  encrusted  bu- 
reaucratic resistance  has  hardened  in 
some  agencies,  and  among  particular 
types  of  individuals  who  do  not  fuDy  de- 
serve to  be  labeled  as  "public  servants." 
Among  some  agencies  and  Individuals 
there  appears  to  be  a  misguided  zeal  for 
secrecy  which  has  its  roots  in  what  the 
psychologists  appropriately  term  "inse- 
curity." This  insecurity  breeds  an  exces- 
sive, overkilling  amount  of  security.  Ti- 
midity or  perhaps  fear  of  what  superiors 
might  think  frequently  generates  the 
overcautious  suppression  of  information 
to  which  the  public  is  entitled.  Also,  the 
source  of  an  inquiry  often  dictates  the 
generosity  or  the  clamlike  response  to  a 


request  for  information.  Consumers  and 
students,  young  people  and  newspaper- 
men, liberals  and  labor  sources  somehow 
always  have  greater  difficulty  obtaining 
information  than  producers  and  indus- 
trial interests,  staid  conservatives  and 
bankers,  lobbies  for  the  manufacturers 
and  top-drawer  firms  with  wealthy 
clients. 

During  this  past  summer,  a  group  of 
public-spirited  yoimger  lawyers  and  stu- 
dents, led  by  Ralph  Nader,  Oary  Sellers, 
Reuben  Robertson.  John  Esposlto,  Har- 
rison Wellford,  James  Turner,  and  Rob- 
ert Fellmeth,  complied  a  "Status  Report 
on  the  Responsiveness  of  Some  Federal 
Agencies  to  the  People's  Right  To  Know 
About  Their  Government."  This  report 
was  released  on  August  26.  1969.  and  be- 
cause of  its  interest  to  all  Members,  It 
is  useful  to  have  the  complete  text  of 
this  report: 

A  Status  Report  on  the  Responsiveness  or 
Some  Federal   Agencies  to  the  People's 
Right  To  Know  About  Their  Government 
(By    Ralph    Nader.    Gary    Sellers,    Reuben 
Robertson.  John  E^xwlto.  Harrison  Well- 
ford.  James  Turner,  and  Robert  Fellmeth) 
A  well  Informed  citizenry  Is  the  llfetolood 
of  democracy,  for  In  all  arenas  of  govern- 
ment.  Information,   partlcxilarly   timely  In- 
formation,  Is   the   currency   of   power.   The 
crlticallty  of  information  is  Illustrated  in  the 
reply  of  the  Waahlngton  lawyer  to  one  who 
asked  him  how  he  prevailed  on  behalf  of  his 
clients:  "I  get  my  information  a  few  hours 
ahead  of  the  rest" 

In  this  Nation,  where  the  ultimate  power 
is  said  to  rest  with  the  people,  it  Is  clear  that 
a  free  and  prompt  flow  of  Information  from 
government  to  the  people  Is  essential  to  re- 
place the  myth  of  democratic  pretense  wltb 
the  reality  of  citizen  access  to  ajust  govern- 
mental process.  It  was  with  these  truths  In 
mind  that  Congress  p>assed.  after  a  decade  of 
temporizing,  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
(POIA)  in  1966.  The  Act  became  effective  on 
July  4,  1967.  When  President  Johnson  signed 
the  bill  Into  law  on  July  4.  1366  he  stTated:  "I 
have  always  believed  that  freedom  of  In- 
formaticm  is  so  vital  that  only  the  national 
security,  not  the  desire  of  public  offidals  or 
private  citizens,  should  determine  when  It 
must  be  restricted." 

It  Is  apparent  that  intention  far  exceeds 
performance  when  It  comes  to  statements 
by  public  officials  about  freedom  of  informa- 
tion policy.  Never  has  a  theoretical  consensus 
hovered  around  such  a  shambles  of  divergent 
reality.  The  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  de- 
signed to  provide  citizens  with  tools  of  dis- 
closure, has  been  regresslvely  forged  Into  a 
shield  against  citizen  access  It  Is  Important 
to  remember  that  the  FOIA  is  a  unique 
statute.  Its  spirit  encourages  government 
officials  to  display  an  "obedience  to  the  un- 
enforceable." For  insofar  as  the  statute  is  en- 
forceable, the  duty  devolves  to  the  citizen. 
Few  citizens  are  able  to  engage  an  agency  In 
court— the  only  recovirse  afforded  by  the  Act. 
Those  who  can  afford  judicial  recourse  are 
si>eclal  Interest  groups  who  need  the  protec- 
tion of  the  FOIA  least  of  all.  Consequently, 
as  a  practical  matter,  the  attitude  of  agency 
officials  toward  the  rights  of  the  citizenry 
overwhelmingly  determines  whether  the 
FOIA  Is  to  be  a  pathway  or  a  roadblock. 

After  three  months  of  exploring  the 
frontiers  of  the  Freedom  of  Inform&tloQ 
policy  of  several  federal  agencies,  wltli  one 
hundred  students  working  In  study  groups 
coordinated  by  the  undersigned,  we  have 
reached  a  disturbing  conclusion:  that 
government  officials  at  all  levels  In  many  of 
these  agencies  have  violated  systematically 
and  routinely  both  the  purpose  and  specific 
provisions  of  the  law.  These  violations  have 
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oome  so  refiilarly  and  with  sucb  cynlclam 
that  they  soiouBly  block  citizen  iinderstand- 
Ing  and  participation  In  government.  There 
Is  prevailing  an  offlclal  belief  that  these 
federal  a.genclee  will  not  stand  for  searching 
inquiries,  or  even  routine  Inquiries  that  ap- 
pear searching  because  of  thedr  rarity,  from 
Its  citizens. 

The  term  *'cltlzens"  is  used  In  this  context 
to  refer  to  any  person  or  persons  who  are 
not  regulated!  by  the  agency  and  who  do  not 
constitute    an     organized,    special     Interest 
group.  The  distinction  la  Important  because 
nvoet  agenclte  have  a  two-pronged  informa- 
tion   pollcy-MDne    toward    citizens    and    one 
toward  the  ^>eclal  interest  groupe  that  form 
the  agency's  regulatory  constituency.  Fc*  the 
latter,  a  pattern  has  emerged  of  preferential 
access   and   treatment  over   the   years.   The 
lobbylats,    tl^    trade    associations,    and    the 
corporationsj  have  made  the  contacts,  have 
developed    tjie    Institutions    (e.g.,    Industry 
advisory  couiicUs)   and  have  generally  com- 
promised or  intimidated  the  agency  personnel 
into  affardln*  them  entry  into  the  early  deci- 
sional proceis  prior  to  public  surfacing  of 
rule-maklngJ  advanced   rule-making,   pwlicy 
speeches,  and  the  like.  And  it  is  during  the 
Irmer    council    discussion   stage,    the    draft- 
report  or  dr^ft-standard  stage  that  most  of 
-     th^.declslont    are    made.    The    options    for 
public  Impact  at  later,  public  stages  narrow 
very   rapidly   when   there   la   an   eetablished 
system  of  preferential  access  to  Industry  or 
commercial  groups.  As  is  well  known  to  the 
Washington  iress  corp,  this  process  occurs  in 
the  Department  of  Interior  with  the  oil  and 
coal  industries,  and  with  the  federal  banking 
agencies  and  the  banking  Industry — to  name 
two  of  the  n.ore  egregious  wedlocks. 

The  relatlcnshlp  between  free  access  to 
Information  iind  responsible  government  Is 
very  direct.  Iau  of  the  agencies  we  have 
studied  enjojl  large  discretionary  power  over 
the  prograin^  they  administer.  Under  the 
agency's  legali  structure,  they  can  go  one  way 
or  another:  ihey  can  delay  action,  decide 
what  portloni  of  the  law  to  enforce  or  not 
enforce,  and  iven  adamantly  refuse  to  carry 
out  programsi  mandated  by  Congress.  These 
agencies  are  r^ore  agencies  of  discretion  than 
they  are  of  l^w.  Within  limits,  this  is  often 
necessarily  the  case,  but  without  free  and 
fast  information  to  the  public,  discretion 
more  easily  bocomes  an  absolutism  or  tyran- 
ny for  the  common  citizen. 

Professor  Senneth  C.  Davis  defined  dis- 
cretion in   this  way: 

"A  public  officer  has  discretion  whenever 
the  effective  limits  on  his  power  leave  him 
free  to  make  a  choice  among  possible  courses 
of  action  or  Inkctlon.  /D/iscretlon  is  not  lim- 
ited to  what  is  authorized  or  what  is  legal  but 
Includes  all  thkit  Is  within  'the  effective  lim- 
its' on  the  offlier's  power.  This  phraseology  Is 
necessary  becajuse  a  good  deal  of  discretion 
is  illegal  or  of  iquestlonable  legality.  Another 
facet  of  the  definition  is  that  a  choice  to  do 
nothing — or  ta  do  nothing  now — is  definitely 
Included:  perl:|aps  Inaction  decisions  are  ten 
or  twenty  times  as  frequent  as  action  deci- 
sions. Discretion  Is  exercised  not  merely  In 
final  disposltiofos  of  cases  or  problems  but  in 
each  Interim  *tep:  and  Interim  choices  are 
far  more  numc  rous  than  the  final  ones.  Dis- 
cretion is  not  Imlted  to  substantive  choices 
but  extends  t(i  procedures,  methods,  forms, 
timing,  degreei  of  emphasis,  and  many  other 
subsidiary  faclors.  " 

The  Freedou  of  Information  Act  which 
came  in  on  a  w  ive  of  liberating  rhetoric  is  be- 
ing undermine  tl  by  a  riptide  of  bureaucratic 
Ingenuity. 

"The  law  wis  initiated  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President  with  several  key 
concerns."  says  a  1967  Attorney  General's 
Memorandum.  These  are:  "that  disclosure  be 
the  general  ru  e.  not  the  exception  that  all 
individuals  hai  e  equal  rights  of  access:  that 
the  burden  be  on  the  Oovernment  to  Justify 
the  withholding  of  a  document,  not  on  the 
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person  who  requests  It;  that  individuals  im- 
properly denied  access  to  documents  have  a 
right  to  seek  Injunotlve  relief  In  the  courts; 
that  there  be  a  change  in  Oovernment  policy 
and  attitude." 

The  Act  then  explicitly  provides  for  nine 
exemptions  which  offer  a  vast  amount  of  dis- 
cretion—so vast  that  to  call  these  exemp- 
tions loopholes  would  be  to  indulge  in  the 
grossest  kind  of  understatement.  Exemptions 
for  "internal  communications."  for  material 
deemed  to  be  compiled  for  investigatory  pxxr- 
poses.  for  information  "given  in  confidence," 
are  agency  favorites  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion officials  have  discovered  that  merely  In- 
structing a  secretary  to  open  an  Investiga- 
tory file  and  dropping  the  item  In  it  serves 
to  take  care  of  the  POIA,  And  as  more  peo- 
ple are  learning,  PTC  investigational  files 
have  every  potential  of  lying,  foesll-Uke,  un- 
disturbed by  the  concern  of  bureaucratic 
man. 

The  broad  ambit  of  dlscreUon,  worked 
upon  by  agencies  which  differ  in  their  de- 
gree of  commitment  to  public  and  special 
Interests,  is  also  leading  to  differing  and  in- 
consistent proliferation  of  practices  and  in- 
terpretations. Each  agency  has  created  its 
unique  'common  law'  in  interpreting  the  act 
and  in  developing  a  maze  of  confusing  regu- 
lations. Information  which  is  claimed  to  be 
exempt  from  disclosure  in  one  agency  is 
freely  given  In  another  agency.  (For  example, 
records  of  advisory  council  meetings — United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture — no  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau— Yes."  The 
Federal  Extension  Service  (USDA)  gave  the 
students  permission  to  ask  the  Inspector 
General  to  see  the  audits;  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  did  not.) 

Agencies  also  differ  in  the  depth  of  the 
"appeals  tier"  within  the  agency  which  a 
petitioner  must  exhaust  before  he  can  go  to 
the  courts  for  reUef.  Each  appeals  point  on 
the  tier  increases  the  probability  of  exhaust- 
ing the  petitioner  and  mooting  the  quest 
especially  when  each  internal  appeal  takes 
weeks  or  montlis.  Consumers  Union's  expe- 
rience with  the  Veterans  Administration  is 
a  good  example  of  how  much  stamina  and 
resources  a  petitioner  requires  to  obtain  test 
results  of  so  mundane  a  product  as  hearine 
aids. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  if  government 
officials  display  as  much  imaglnaUon  and 
InlUatlve  In  administering  their  programs 
as  they  do  in  denying  information  about 
them,  many  naUonal  problems  now  in  the 
grip  of  bureaucratic  blight  might  become 
vulnerable  to  resolution. 

The  particular  Intransigence  characteriz- 
ing refusals  to  provide  requested  informa- 
tion by  various  agencies  studied  this  summer 
is  noteworthy.  These  are  not  agencies  in  the 
"sensitive  category."  They  do  not  deal  with 
military  or  foreign  affairs.  They  are  entrusted 
with  the  most  sympathetic  missions  in  the 
governmental    arena — health,    safety,    food 
purity  and  dlstrtbuUon  and  transportation. 
Yet  even  under  daily  approach  and  reasoned 
requests,   these  agencies   refused   to  provide 
Information,    some    of    which    is    described 
below.   One  can   imagine   the  chances  of  a 
citizen   writing  in   from  Kansas  or  Oregon. 
What  follows  is  a  focus  on  those  agency 
acts  which  violate  or  misinterpret  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  However,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  take  note  of  the  many  public 
ser\'ants  in  the  federal  government  who  have 
respect  for  the  purpose  of  the  FOIA  and  who 
frequently  bridle  under  restrictions  by  their 
superiors  that  they  believe  wholly  unjusti- 
fied. The  benefits  of  the  openness  of  these 
civil   servants,   who   have  provided   accurate 
information   to   the   students   as   well   as   to 
any  other  Interested  persons,  have  been  to 
further  the  Interest  in  citizen  Involvement. 
Not  only  have  the  students  been  able  to  ob- 
tain  a  more  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
workings   of    their   government,   but   agency 
personnel  have  in  many  cases  received  im- 


portant insights  and  feedback  twm  th« 
dialogue  they  have  estobllshed  with  the  stu- 
dents.  By  a  significant  margin,  the  National 
Air  Pollution  Control  Administration  (HEW) 
has  displayed  the  most  open  position  on  in- 
formation  access.  Against  this  standard  ot 
performance,  other  agency  restrictions  be- 
come even  more  outrageous  as  to  their 
ulterior  purposes  in  protecting  incompetence 
and  cloaking  regulatory  surrenders  to  special 
interests — e.g.,  non-enforcement  of  the  laws 
governing  the  behavior  of  corporations. 

It  is  now  appropriate  to  describe  some  of 
the  concrete  Instances  of  government  secre- 
cy and  the  techniques  used  to  exhaust  peti- 
tioners from  persisting  In  their  quest 

1.  The  FOIA  provides  a  specific  exempUon 
from  mandatory  disclosure  for  material 
which  is  an  "investigative  file."  The  text 
says:  "|no  disclosure  U  required  of)  Investi- 
gative files  compiled  for  law  enforcement 
purposes,  except  to  the  extent  available  by 
law  to  a  private  party." 

The  Intent  of  this  exemption  was  to  pro- 
tect that  kind  of  investigative  material 
which  If  revealed  would  undermine  law  en- 
forcement. Thus,  In  order  for  material  to 
qualify  as  an  '"investigatory  file,"  it  must  be 
both  investigatory  In  nature  and  capable  of 
being  used  In  a  law  enforcement  proceeding 
That  is,  even  "investigatory"  parts  of  the  file 
are  only  exempt  for  so  long  as  they  can  be 
used  In  a  law  enforcement  proceeding  le 
if  law  enforcement  is  still  possible,  those  In- 
vestigative parts  of  the  file  which  relate  to 
that  enforcement  may  also  still  be  privileged 
When  any  prosecution  proceedings  are  com- 
pleted  or  precluded  by  other  factors,  then 
the  entire  file  should  be  open— unless  other 
investigative  files  would  be  directly  Impaired 
by  Its  disclosure.  The  fore-going  is  the  broad- 
est possible  interpretation  that  can  be  taken 
of  that  provision  in  the  Act. 

Several  agencies  have  not  been  satisfied, 
however,   with   even   these   broad   limits  oii 
the  "Investigative  file"  principle,  so  they  have 
expanded  and  transmuted  its  character  by 
changing  the  definition  of  what  Is  an  In- 
vestigatory file.  For  example,  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  denied  public  access  to  their 
records  of  past  (5,  10,  and  15  years  old)  vio- 
latlons  of  the  Walsh  Healey  Act  which  sets 
minimum   wages   and  safety  standards  for 
businesses    which    have    more   than   SlO.tm 
worth  of  sales  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  only  sanction  for  violators  is  a  3  year 
bar  from  further  contracts.  Thus  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor   keeps  secret   the  nature  of 
past  violations   which  have  ceased  and  are 
two  decades  old  on  the  theory  that  the  Labor 
Department  might  still  get  around  to  using 
these  violations  in  some  future  law  enforce- 
ment proceeding.  The  Department  of  Labor 
also  restricts  even  their  record  of  corporate 
violations  of  these  Walsh  Healey  standards 
(rather  than  the  investigative  reports  within 
the  files).  These  records  and  the  records  of 
violations  filed  by  Inspectors  are  analogous 
to  records  of  traffic  tickets  and  were  denied 
to  students.  In  the  selected  industry  report* 
(showing    what    companies    had    been   in- 
spected)  the  Labor  Department  blocked  out 
the  names  of  all  companies  Inspected  before 
allowing  the  students  access.  These  denials 
were  then  followed   with  a  request  for  the 
students  to  sign  a  pledge  of  non-revelation 
In  order  to  receive  the  documents. 

Another  illegal  broadeiUng  of  the  "investi- 
gative file"  exemption  is  Invoked  when  other 
excuses  fail.  This  is  when  the  agency  places 
public  Information  in  an  investigatory  file 
and  then  refuses  to  separate  the  two.  For 
example,  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
Calmed  that  all  material  in  all  Walsh  Healey 
files  is  "investigative"  even  when  the  re- 
quested material  is  non-investigative  In  na- 
ture. Thus,  the  Department  secures  secrecy 
by  its  own  comingllng  and  subsequent  re- 
fusal to  separate.  The  Department  then  com- 
pletes Its  denial  to  the  records  of  their  en- 
forcement of  that  Act. 
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2  The  POIA  provides  a  specific  exemption 
for  internal  governmental  papers  In  order  to 
oreserve  and  encovirage  the  freedom  of  In- 
ternal communicaUon  within  government 
and  to  prohibit  premature  dlscloeure.  The 
text  of  that  exemption  says:  "(no  disclosure 
Is  required  of)  inter-agency  or  intra-agency 
memorandums  or  letters  which  would  not  be 
available  by  law  to  a  private  party  in  litiga- 
tion with  the  agency." 

The  legislative  history  of  this  exemption 
makes  It  clear  that.  In  Judging  whether  non- 
dlBclosure  was  to  bo  allowed,  the  prime  cri- 
terion was  to  be  the  relative  finality  of  reso- 
lution of  the  issue  in  any  such  document. 
The  evil  to  be  prevented  by  the  exemption 
was,  in  the  words  of  the  House  Report  "pre- 
mature dlscl€)8ure." 

In  practice,  several  agencies  have  illegally 
broadened  this  exemption  to  deny  access  to 
matters  relating  to  pa3t  decisions  within  the 
Executive  Branch.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  gone  further  and  denied  access 
to  the  minutes  of  the  NaUonal  Food  Inspec- 
tion Advisory  Committee  and  the  Poultry 
Advisory  Committee.  Those  committees  are 
made  up  of  non-federal  personnel,  including 
private  members,  and  their  alleged  purpose 
Is  to  suggest  policy  and  discuss  new  hazards 
to  the  public  interest.  The  Department  wants 
to  prevent  the  public  from  realizing  what  an 
impact  private  interest  groups  and  their 
state  satellites  have  on  meat  and  poultry 
inspection  policy  and  what  conditions  and 
new  hazards  exist. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Conunlsslon  has 
also  Invoked  this  exemption  to  deny  public 
access  In  specific  areas  to  records  of  Con- 
gressional correspondence  with  the  ICC.  Also 
the  ICC  has  declined  to  release  a  six  year  old 
study  of  the  ICC  made  for  it  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  The  ICC  has  also  refused 
to  make  public  the  past  evaluations  of  ICC 
performance  which  were  prepared  by  ICC  per- 
sonnel. Thus,  no  information  Is  released  as  to 
how  the  agency  assesses  its  performance.  The 
public  usefulness  of  a  contrary  policy  was 
seen  a  few  weeks  ago  when  an  internal  FDA 
evaluation  report  was  made  public.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  misused  this  exemp- 
tion to  deny  public  disclosure  of  their  inter- 
pretations of  the  Walsh  Healey  Act — made  in 
1936 — even  though  that  Act  has  been 
amended  several  times  since  and  the  public 
need  for  this  information  is  essential  if  any 
determination  of  how  the  law  has  been  ad- 
ministered over  the  last  33  years  is  to  be 
made. 

Other  illustrations  reflect  the  variety  of 
excuses  for  denials.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  denied  access  to  information  on 
the  quantity  of  oil  being  piunped  from  the 
bilges  of  naval  ships  on  the  grounds  that 
this  data  will  be  Included  in  a  report  which 
contains  operational  data  relative  to  military 
characteristics  and  will  therefore  be  classified. 
The  water  pollution  study  group  wanted  In- 
formation about  oil  dumping.  The  Defense 
Department  makes  no  claim  that  the  specific 
information  requested  is  Itself  classified  or 
in  any  way  exempt  from  the  FOIA.  DOD  is 
a  past  master  of  the  "contamination  tech- 
nique"— take  several  doses  of  unclassified 
material  that  may  prove  embarrassing  and 
mix  them  with  other  doses  of  classified  in- 
formation and,  lo  and  behold,  the  sum  Is 
entirely  classified.  Civilian  agencies  have  been 
quick  to  deploy  this  method. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration has  denied  access  to  copies  of 
research  proposals  made  to  but  not  accepted 
by  PWPCA.  The  study  group  wanted  this  in- 
formation to  assess  the  research  priorities 
at  the  agency,  to  determine  whether  there 
was  any  unfair  preference  by  FWPCA  and 
to  see  what  reasons  were  given  for  denial  of 
such  proiKJsals. 

Only  vmder  pressure  from  the  study  group 
and  the  New  York  Times  did  the  ICC  finally 
release   information   pertaining   to   the   ex- 


pense accounts  of  ICC  commissioners  which 
were  assumed  by  Industry  groupe  when  the 
commissioners  visited  trade  meetings. 

Before  continuing  on  to  discuss  even  more 
flexible  techniques  for  Information  suppres- 
sion, the  point  must  be  made  that  most  of 
the  exemptions  in  the  POIA  are  discretion- 
ary— that  is,  with  the  exception  of  other 
statutory  restrictions  and  Executive  Orders, 
the  agency  does  not  have  to  invoke  the  ex- 
emption. It  is  still  expected  to  produce  the 
information  and  not  take  advantsige  of  the 
exemption  without  a  strict  shouldering  of 
the  burden.  Instead,  agencies  are  simply 
offering  the  particular  exemption  as  a  reason 
for  denial  and  not  producing  the  underlying 
facts  which  are  entitled  to  Invoke  the 
exemption. 

Agencies  are  developing  ever  refined  ways 
to  handle  requests  under  FOIA.  Here  are 
some: 

The  typical  tactic  is  to  delay  replying  for 
several  weeks  and  then  state  that  the  request 
for  Information  was  not  specific  enough.  This 
tactic  has  enormous  potential  and  agencies 
like  It.  First,  if  the  agency  does  not  permit 
the  inquirer  initial  access  to  learn  what 
specifics  the  agency  has,  he  has  no  choice 
but  to  make  a  more  general  request.  Any 
agency  knows  that  one  level  of  secrecy  can 
lead  to  more  exquisite  levels  of  secrecy.  So  the 
organization  or  filing  of  the  information  pos- 
sessed by  the  agency  is  not  revealed.  Con- 
sequently, the  citizen  is  expKjsed  to  a  charge 
of  non-speclflcity.  The  more  knowledegeable 
and  fraternally  received  lobbyists,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  no  such  problems.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  especially  its 
Pesticide  Regulation  Division,  has  perfected 
this  dismal  science  to  a  degree  that  it  may 
uproot  Itself  by  the  excess  of  Its  success. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  used  the 
delay  technique  with  aU  the  arrogant  pre- 
sxmiptlon  of  the  new  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Interior.  Carl  Klein.  He  developed  a  ham- 
stringing system  of  centralized  appointments 
and  a  centralized  room  for  interviews  to  be 
conducted  vmder  the  watchful  eye  of  his 
monitors.  In  the  initial  three  weeks  of  the 
study,  the  Deparlanent  repeatedly  denied 
information  by  cancellation  or  delay  of 
scheduled  meetings  and  by  this  monitoring 
device.  An  appeal  to  Herbert  Klein,  Director 
of  Communications  and  Secretary  Hlckel  was 
necessary  to  Instruct  Mr.  Carl  Klein  In  his 
duties  to  the  public.  He  withdrew  his  edicts 
promptly.  But  other  delays  emerged.  For 
example,  the  memo  of  FWPCA's  assistant 
commissioner  for  enforcement  (which  out- 
lined the  enforceability  of  water  quality 
standards)  was  released  only  after  a  10-14 
day  delay  after  the  initial  request  and  an 
appeal  to  the  DOI's  Information  officer.  The 
reason  given  for  the  delay  was  the  assertion 
that  this  document  was  still  in  the  working 
paper  stage;  however,  the  paper  had  already 
been  completed  and  clrctilated.  Since  any 
work  of  man  can  always  be  perfected,  the 
designation  of  "working  paper"  can  have  no 
discretionary  limits  which  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  agency  who  exploits  this 
technique  becomes  a  law  unto  itself. 

A  closely  related  response  to  the  "working 
paper"  one  Is  that  the  information  is  still 
not  verified  or  is  in  Incomplete  form.  The 
FWPCA  gave  the  latter  as  the  reason  for 
refusing,  following  a  ten-day  delay,  a  student 
permission  to  see  reports  on  the  status  of 
water  pollution  abatement  programs  at  20 
federal  Installations.  There  Is  a  written  de- 
mand pending  to  see  the  information  in 
whatever  form  it  exists  since  we  have  taken 
the  position  that  the  agency's  laxity  in  com- 
pUlng  this  Information  Is  a  self-serving  and 
lUegal  basis  for  denial  of  access. 

This  request  for  the  status  reports  on  20 
InstaUatlons  was  made  after  FWPCA  denied 
more  detailed  Information  about  the  entire 
problem  on  the  ground  that  this  general 
information  would  give  the  researcher  a 
"warped  Upapresslon."  (At  another  time  this 


same  researcher  wm  told  that  release  ol 
Information  would  endanger  Interior's  ro- 
lationshlp  with  DOD  "because  DOD  is  finicky 
about  releasing  figures  on  total  sewage." 
Presumably,  the  enemy  could  then  rush  back 
to  its  abacus  and  calculate  the  manpower 
strength  of  the  base.  Sewage  from  domestic 
military  bases  is  a  national  security  matter, 
according  to  FWPCA.  It  could  oo-lncldentally 
be  a  national  pollution  matter  that  is  the 
basis  of  the  reluctance. 

More  primitive  responses  come  forth  as  an 
agency  loses  Its  last  reedy  rationalizing  props 
for  withholding  information.  Relevant  ma- 
terials on  pesticides  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  *  disappeared,  on  the  action  of 
a  high  offlclal,  after  the  students  began  re- 
searching them  with  permission  at  the  Pes- 
ticides RegulaUon  Library.  Outright  lies  are 
not  unknown  as  shown  by  the  attached  ap- 
pendix II  describing  in  greater  detail  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  experience.  The  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bxireeu  has  denied 
any  knowledge  of  preferential  release  to 
General  Motors  in  late  June  of  an  Army 
medical  team  report  on  offbase  accidents  in- 
volving servicemen  in  Europe.  But  it  was 
sent  to  GM  privately.  Since  the  company  has 
recalled  several  million  cars  for  a  carbon 
monoxide  hazard.  GM  can  be  forgiven  lU 
urgent  Interest  in  a  medical  report  showing 
high  CO  levels  in  the  automobile  crash  vic- 
tims' blood.  But  why  not  let  all  the  people 
know  at  the  same  time?  The  report  is  being 
released  today. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  which 
has  been  more  cooperative  than  some  of  the 
other  agencies  in  releasing  information  to 
the  study  group  about  food  purity  regula- 
tion (perhaps  because  it  has  so  little  to  re- 
veal) claimed  through  an  offlclal  spokesman 
that  it  maintained  no  brand  name  list  of 
beverages  containing  cyclamate.  Such  a  list, 
however,  had  been  used  repeatedly  to  answer 
specific  inquiries  about  specific  brand  names. 
On  learning  that  the  inquirer  was  part  of 
the  summer  study  group,  the  agency  made 
the  list  available.  This  illustrates  that  what- 
ever difficulty  we  may  be  having,  the  lone 
citizen  making  Inquiry  by  mall  from  afar 
or  even  by  visiting  the  agency  is  subjected 
to  more  government  secrecy. 

Another  generic  technique  of  preferential 
treatment  is  to  compile  the  kinds  of  infor- 
mation that  Industry  desires  but  decline  to 
compile  the  Information  that  a  consumer  or 
laborer  could  use.  The  Department  of  In- 
terior compiles  much  information  of  use  for 
the  minerals  industry  but  very  little  benefits 
consumers  or  workers.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment had  to  be  pushed  and  prodded  to  de- 
velop a  report  on  environmental  depreda- 
tions of  the  coal  industry,  after  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  then  was  reluctant  to  make  it 
public.  Consumer-related  information  about 
federal  oil  policy — from  quotas  to  offshore 
leases — have  been  most  hard  to  elldt  from 
Interior.  The  same  Imbalance  prevailed  for 
hazards  in  off-shore  drilling. 

Search  costs  and  reproduction  costs  can 
daunt  a  citizen  after  he  has  secured  access 
to  agency  information.  Copying  fees  range 
from  no  charge  in  some  agencies  to  $1.00  a 
page  in  other  agencies.  Similarly,  some  agen- 
cies charge  no  search  fees,  others  charge  up 
to  $7.20  per  hour.  Why  the  difference? 

In  conclusion,  what  are  some  lessons  to  be 
learned?  First,  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  is  not  being  used  by  the  public  to  secure 
relief  in  the  courts.  Since  the  effective  date 
of  the  POIA  on  July  4,  1967.  court  records 
reveal  that  40  cases  were  brought  under  the 
FOIA  (to  March,  1969) .  Thirty-seven  of  these 
cases  involved  actions  by  corporations  or  pri- 
vate parties  seeking  Information  relating  to 
personal  claims  or  benefit.  In  only  three  cases 
did  the  suits  involve  a  clear  challenge  by  or 


•  See    Appendix    I    lor    additional    USDA 
denial. 
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for  the  right  of  the  public  at  large  to  Infor- 
mation. Eyen  ;more  significant,  no  records 
have  ccooe  to  (iur  attention  of  any  court  ac- 
tions Initiated  t>y  the  news  medU  who  should 
be  the  prime  public  guardians  and  Utlgators 
under  the  POIA-  Patently,  the  effect  of  the 
POIA  cannot  be  measured  by  court  cases 
But  Just  as  pa^ntly,  a  mere  40  cases  in  the 
first  20  months  lof  the  Act's  history  are  shock- 
ing. There  nee^  to  be  Institutions,  be  they 
public  Interest  law  firms,  Universities.  Law 
School  L»w  Reviews,  newspapers,  magazines 
or  the  electronic  media,  who  systematically 
follow  through  to  the  courts  on  denials  of 
agency  Information.  The  Individual  citizen 
just  does  not  h^ve  the  resources. 

The  POIA  wljl  remain  putty  in  the  hands 
of  narrow-minded  government  personnel  un- 
less its  provlsloas  are  given  authoritative  and 
concrete  interpfetatlon  by  the  courts.  Such 
litigation  then  jfeeds  back  a  deterrence  that 
radiates  throughout  an  agency.  Many  general 
counsels  of  ageicles  are  straining  the  Act  to 
Its  utmost  and!  beyond  because  of  the  Im- 
probability of  Judicial  review  The  new  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration. E>avid|  Wells,  has  already  begun  to 
apply  the  ByzaiUne  secrecy  that  he  learned 
from  his  form^  railroad  and  trucker  em- 
ployers. He  no\rt  wants  to  prevent  disclosure 
of  vio!»tlons  of  lautomotlve  safety  standards 
to  tiie«pnblic.  Yit  these  violations  are  relayed 
quickly  to  the  knanufacturer  Involved.  The 
corporation  hasjthe  right  to  receive  them  but 
not  the  motorisi  who  may  become  a  casualty 
owing  about  the  safety  vlo- 
r  or  tires.  David  Wells  will 
earn  and  like  his  mentor, 
ill  probably  have  to  learn  it 
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because  of  not 
latlons  in  his 
have   much   to 
Francis  Turner, 
all  in  public 

Second,   Coni 
quate  oversight 


ress  Is  not  exercising  ade- 
3ver  the  way  the  POIA  Is  be- 
ing observed.  Tiere  have  been  no  Congres- 
sional hearings  \  since  the  Act  was  passed, 
although  there  Js  abundant  material  lor  a 
most  worthwhile  public  hearing  series.  Two 
reports,  one  from  the  House  and  one  from 
the  Senate,  havs  been  published  compiling 
the  regulations  tnd  containing  responsee  to 
some  inquiries  from  the  respective  commit- 
tees. Comprehensive  Congressional  hearings 
are  a  must. 

Third,  a  Presl  ientlal  review  group  should 
be  constituted  to  eliminate  the  inconsisten- 
cies which  now  exist,  and  are  increasing, 
among  the  POIii  compliance  regulations  of 
the  various  federal  agencies.  This  group 
should  also  estaallsh  uniform  ground  rules 
which  will  makd  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
achieve  devious  and  Illegal  circumventions  of 
the  POIA.  For  ^xample.  there  should  be  a 
clearcut  Injunction  against  the  commingling 
tactic  and  agencies  should  be  required  to  sep- 
arate or  segregajte  the  pubUc  information 
from  what  Infortnatlon  may  be  legitimately 
withheld.  For  another  example,  there  should 
be  a  one-stop  appeal  in  the  agency  before  Ju- 
dicial review.  Sticking  up  layers  of  appeals 
within  the  agenoy  is  a  strategy  of  attrition 
and  facilitates  divergent  policies  within  the 
department  or  agency. 

Fourth,  each  ajency  should  be  specifically 
required  to  (a)  lespond  in  some  manner  to 
all  information  rjquests  within  7  days  of  re- 
ceipt of  such  request  or  a  specific  reason 
given  to  JusUfyfTirther  delay;  (b)  have  avail- 
able In  the  Washington  office,  and  elsewhere 
as  needed,  a  p^ibllc  information  reading 
room  with  acceai  to  copying  machines:  (c) 
prepare  In  advan^ie  and  have  available  in  the 
public  reading  room  that  data  moat  typically 
requested  of  the  agency  and  all  relevant  data 
showing  workloa<] .  productivity,  law  enforce- 
ment activities  and  similar  agency  evalua- 
tion information,  as  well  as  agency-Congress 
and  agency-public  records.  Such  a  system 
will  not  only  enqourage  more  citizen  inter- 
est—which should  be  a  frontline  policy  of  all 
agencies— but  als«)  will  improve  the  efficiency 
of  response  to  citizen  requests. 

Fifth,  specific  procedures  should   be    de- 


veloped for  taking  corrective  actions  when 
federal  officials  resort  to  harassment  tech- 
niques or  other  actions  contrary  to  the  POIA. 
The  establishment  of  a  Director  of  Commu- 
nications earlier  this  year  offers  the  opportu- 
nity to  develop  effective  sanctions  on  agency 
leaders  who  generate  or  condone  such  secrecy. 
Without  such  review  and  sanctions  from  the 
White  House,  agencies  will  continue  to 
thwart  or  violate  the  Aot  with  impunity.  The 
most  Important  distinction  between  agency 
responses  toward  information  requests  Is 
the  distinction  between  the  agency's  lead- 
ership. Clearly  then,  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  Executive  Branch  for  freedom 
of  infcwTxiaUon  is  the  President  himself.  And 
it  Is  up  to  you,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
fourth  estate,  to  remind  him  continually  of 
this  first  Imperative. 

Appendix  I:  Some  Intormation  Expxsiencm 
WrrH   THE   VS.   DEP/u»TMxirr   of   Acbicul- 

TDRE 

1.  Racial  hiring  charts  for  Individual  elec- 
tric cooperatives  financed  by  REA  loans: 
although  the  REA's  information  office  de- 
cided to  give  the  Information,  the  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  General  Counsel  removed 
it  without  telling  REA.  On  appeal  to  the 
REA  administrator,  the  charts  were  made 
available. 

2.  Information  on  the  fat  content  of 
various  brand  name  frankfurters  tested  by 
the  Department  since  1956.  Denied. 

3.  The  Farm  Credit  Administrations  rec- 
ord on  the  recipients  of  PCA-approved  loans. 
The  PCA  must  approve  loans  of  more  than 
$100,000  made  by  federal  land  banks,  and 
other  large  loans  made  by  the  production 
credit  boards.  The  PCA  has  refused  several 
times  to  reveal  the  names  or  locations  of 
the  recipients,  or  the  sizes  or  terms  of  the 
loans. 

4.  Results  of  the  Federal  Extension  Serv- 
ice's study  of  Its  program  operations  in  60 
counties,  done  in  1966  and  1966.  Denied. 

5.  Lists  of  specific  pieces  of  Information 
that  agencies  consider  exempt  from  dis- 
closure under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  Denied. 

6.  Minutes  of  meetings  of  the  National 
Pood  Inspections  Advisory  Committee  and 
the  Poultry  Advisory  Committee.  Denied. 

7.  Minutes  of  meetings  of  the  Cltlzena 
Advisory  Committee  on  Civil  Rights,  whose 
members  were  private  citizens.  Denied. 

8.  Records  of  any  clvU  rights  complaint — 
concerning  either  hiring  problems  or  pro- 
gram discrimination — made  against  the  De- 
partment. Each  one  of  the  agencies,  as  well 
as  the  Department's  civil  rights  staff,  has 
refused  to  tell  us  who  has  complained,  how 
the  complaints  were  investigated,  and  what 
the  Department  has  done  to  correct  any 
violations  it  found.  Denied. 

9.  Audits  done  by  the  Department's  In- 
spector General  on  various  agencies.  After 
all  our  requests  for  audita  were  routinely 
turned  down,  we  asked  to  see  summaries  of 
some  of  the  audit  findings.  This  was  re- 
fused. In  one  case,  both  the  audited  agency 
(the  Federal  Extension  Service)  and  the 
state  director  whose  program  was  under 
study  (Dr.  MarshaU  Hahn  of  VPI)  gave  us 
permission  to  see  the  OIQ  audit  of  extension 
programs  In  Virginia.  Even  so,  the  OIG  re- 
fused. 

10.  Copies  of  memoranda  or  directives 
circulated  in  the  Department  to  teU  em- 
ployees how  to  handle  Information  requests 
in  general  and  our  summer  study  in  specific 
Denied. 

11.  The  Pesticide  Regulation  Division's 
registration  records  for  specific  pesticide 
products,  for  Instance  the  Shell  Vapona  No- 
Pest  Strip.  Denied. 

12.  Copies  of  a  proposal  by  the  Depart- 
ment's Program  Review  and  EvaluaUon  Com- 
mittee for  a  new  system  to  keep  track  of  civil 
rights  progress.  After  the  Department  refused 


to  give  xia  the  chart,  we  Informally  asked  an 
administrator  and  got  the  chart  immediately 

13.  Copies  of  civil  rights  compUance  plana 
that  state  universities  and  land  grant  col- 
lege have  sent  to  the  Federal  Extension 
Service.  PBS  regulations  required  the  state 
colleges  to  prepare  adequate  plans  in  order 
to  keep  getting  federal  money  for  state  ex- 
tension programs.  The  PES  has  refused  to 
reveal  any  detaUs  of  the  plans  It  has  ap- 
proved. 

14.  Records  of  any  action  the  Department 
has  taken  to  correct  problems  pointed  out  bv 
a  number  of  groups— the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Justice,  pri- 
vate citizens,  and  the  Department's  own  In- 
spector General  and  Citizens  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  ClvU  Rights.  Denied. 

15.  All  records  of  action  the  Pesticide  Reg- 
ulation Division  has  taken  In  a  number  of 
areas:  seizing  unsafe  pesticide  products;  re- 
calling products  from  the  market;  Issuing 
citations  to  manufacturers  of  unsafe  pesti- 
cides; and  recommending  prosecution  of 
pesticide  manufacturers.  Denied. 

16.  InformaUon  about  the  Pesticide  Regu- 
lation Division  accident  reporting  system 
The  PRD  refused  to  tell  us  how  it  evaluates 
accident  reports  and  what  action  it  has 
taken  in  response  to  the  Information. 

17.  Data  that  manufacturers  submit  to 
PRD  when  they  have  their  products  regis- 
tered. The  PRD  claimed  that  all  the  infor- 
mation In  the  registration  file  is  covered  by 
the  "trade  secret"  option,  even  though  the 
specific  product  formula  Is  contained  in  a 
brown  envelope  marked  "confidential"  and 
can  be  easily  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
file. 

18.  Records  of  PRD's  pesticide  sampling 
program,  which  analyzes  samples  of  pesti- 
cides from  the  market.  We  asked  only  for 
those  files  where  no  enforcement  was 
planned,  but  PRD  denied  all  the  files,  claim- 
ing they  were  exempt  under  the  clause  pro- 
tecting enforcement  records. 

19.  A  Department  of  Agriculture  report 
revealing  health  hazards  in  Talmadge-Alken 
Act  meat  plants  has  been  denied  Congress- 
men Thomas  Foley  and  Benjamin  Rosenthal 
and  United  Press  International.  This  denial 
has  no  time  limit,  as  U8DA  admits  that 
their  investigation  is  closed  in  this  matter 

Appendix  II:  The  Civil  AERONAtmcs  Board, 
A  Case  Stttdt  of  Information  Polict  and 
THE  Public  Interest 

The  study  of  the  CAB  took  as  one  of  its  pri- 
mary areas  of  concern  the  ways  In  which  the 
Board  and  the  airlines  Industry  deal  with  or 
fail  to  deal  with  complaints  from  members 
of  the  public.  At  the  outset,  statistical  In- 
formation was  requested  (In  writing)  as  to 
the  total  number  of  complaints  received  by 
the  CAB,  the  volume  of  complaints  lodged 
against  the  various  airlines,  and  the  major 
categories  and  sources  of  complaints.  The 
CAB  refused  to  give  this  information  on  the 
grounds  that  it  had  Inadequate  personnel  to 
keep  any  records  of  this  sort.  Not  until  the 
very  end  of  the  summer  did  we  learn,  from 
another  source,  that  the  Board  had  made  de- 
tailed studies  of  precisely  the  kind  of  Infor- 
mation requested.  The  CAB  lied. 

Similarly,  data  was  requested  on  the  CABs 
backlog  of  consumer  complaints.  The  board 
took  four  weeks  to  respond  to  this  single  re- 
quest for  the  most  basic  kind  of  Information 
as  to  how  well  it  Is  performing  Its  duties. 
When  that  Information  was  finally  provided, 
we  learned  that  the  backlog — number  of 
complaints  on  which  the  CAB  has  taken  no 
action — has  risen  by  over  600  percent  over 
the  last  five  years! 

Frustrated  by  this  Inability  to  get  the  basic 
statistical  Information  from  the  CAB,  we  re- 
quested an  opportunity  to  Inspect  the  com- 
plaints filed  by  citizens  with  the  CAB  against 
the  airlines.  This  request  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  was  arbitrarily  denied  on 
the  astonishing  theory — articulated  and  re- 
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nested  by  Charles  Klefer,  Executive  Director 
^  the  CAB— that  If  the  pubUc's  complaints 
were  made  available  for  Inspection,  the  air- 
lines would  find  out  the  complainants' 
IdentlUes  and  retaliate  against  them.  Finally, 
after  weeks  of  delay,  the  Board  agreed  to  per- 
mit Inspection  of  a  few  complaints,  but  only 
if  the  student  agreed  not  to  write  down  the 
names  or  sources  of  the  complaints.  This 
meant,  for  practical  purposes,  that  we  could 
not  correspond  with  citizens  filing  serious 
complaints  to  see  whether  they  were  dis- 
posed of  satisfactorily  by  the  alrUnes  or  the 
CAB. 

Late  In  the  summer,  we  learned  of  a  re- 
cent report  by  the  CAB  of  the  causes  and 
handling  of  customer  complaints  received  by 
the  airlines  Indtistry.  This  Important  study, 
made  at  substantial  public  expense,  demon- 
strated that  citizen  discontent  with  the  air- 
lines industry  has  hit  a  critical  level,  and 
cited  specific  airlines  for  their  apparent  com- 
plete lack  of  Interest  In  the  problems  of  in- 
convenienced air  travelers. 

Neverthelees,  the  CAB  has  suppressed  this 
report  from  the  public,  which  has  every  right 
to  know  which  airlines  are  concerned  with 
resolving  legitimate  complaints — and  which 
ones  are  not.  The  report  was  denied  to  us  on 
the  specious  reasoning  that  it  "mentions 
names  of  airlines",  gives  numbers  of  com- 
plaints received  by  some  of  the  airlines  and 
was  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  airlines 
regulated  by  the  CAB.  For  these  reasons,  and 
because  the  CAB  feared  that  the  findings 
might  be  competitively  detrimental  to  the 
deficient  airlines,  the  CAB  officials  con- 
cluded— apparently  without  the  benefit  of 
legal  advice  from  the  CAB  legal  staff,  it 
should  be  noted — that  release  of  the  survey 
to  us.  or  even  the  names  of  the  airlines  con- 
sidered to  be  deficient,  was  precluded  by  a 
statutory  section  prohibiting  the  Board  from 
divulging  certain  classes  of  confidential  fi- 
nancial and  commercial  data  obtained  in 
CAB  audits  of  the  airlines'  books.  This  argu- 
ment, however,  utterly  Ignores  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  Information  requested  had  al- 
ready been  released  to  several  of  the  airlines 
as  well  as  to  their  trade  association.  The 
legitimacy  of  the  CAB's  rationale  is  further 
shattered  by  the  fact  that  detailed  informa- 
tion on  the  number  and  types  of  complaints 
is  readily  exchanged  among  the  airlines 
themselves,  which  destroys  the  shibboleth  of 
pretended  confidentiality. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  CAB 
ofnclals  have  been  regularly  providing  busi- 
ness management  and  public  relations  ad- 
vice, at  public  expense,  to  private  Interests 
in  the  airline  Industry,  and  have  been  with- 
holding critical  Information  on  the  Industry 
which  Is  needed  by  the  public.  The  dangers 
of  governmental  secrecy  are  manifest  in  this 
episode  of  patent  disregard  by  an  Important 
regulatory  agency  for  its  resjxjnslbllitles  to 
the  public.  For  while  the  CAB  is  busy  pro- 
viding services  for  special  corporate  Inter- 
ests. It  has  no  time  or  resources  for  Its  basic 
mission  of  regulation.  For  example,  during 
the  svunmer  numerous  requests  for  basic 
statistical  data  which  we  requested  were  de- 
nied by  the  CAB  on  the  grounds  that  it  has 
in.idequate  staff  and  accordingly  could  not 
assemble  such  Information  or  provide  It  for 
our  study.  Some  of  the  records  the  CAB  told 
us  it  does  not  bother  to  keep  Include  the 
following  statistics: 

Speeches  and  personal  appearances  made 
by  members  of  the  CAB. 

Records  of  the  costs  of  Investigations  con- 
ducted by  the  CAB. 

Travel  allowances  and  budgetary  alloca- 
tions for  Individual  Board  members,  the  Exe- 
cutive Director  and  the  Director  of  Com- 
munity and  Congressional  Relations  of  the 
CAB. 

Enforcement  actions  by  the  CABs  Bureau 
of  Enforcement  against  air  carriers  for  vio- 
lations of  the  law. 
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Complaints  charging  racial  discrimination 
by  the  airlines. 

The  number  of  Initial  decisions  of  CAB 
hearing  examiners  appealed  to  the  Board  In 
accordance  with  Its  regulations. 

The  number  of  Interested  parties  seeking 
to  Intervene  in  CAB  proceedings  pursuant 
to  Its  rules  of  practice. 

We  frankly  find  It  beyond  belief  that  an 
agency  can  effectively  protect  or  advance  the 
public  Interest  without  establishing  for  it- 
self basic  priorities  and  keeping  certain  basic 
records  of  Its  work.  In  the  atmosphere  of 
openness  and  public  scrutiny  contemplated 
in  the  freedMn  of  Information  philosophy 
we  submit,  such  contempt  for  the  rights  and 
needs  of  citizens  and  such  patronizing  solici- 
tude for  the  business  Interest  and  Image  of 
private  Industry  cannot  thrive. 


UMWA  PRESIDENT  SHOtJLD  PER- 
SON AIJjY  EXPLAIN  FAMILY  MIN- 
ING AcnvmEs 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Labor  Day  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times  contains  reports  of 
serious  allegations  concerning  union  and 
management  activities  of  the  family  of 
W.  A.  Boyle,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  There  are  re- 
ports that  members  of  the  Boyle  family 
in  Montana,  Mr.  Boyle's  home  State,  had 
sought  to  close  down  certain  coal  mines 
for  their  own  benefit. 

There  are  also  reports  that  members 
of  the  family  had  owned  a  coal  mine  In 
which  four  men  were  killed  In  1958  as 
the  result  of  safety  violations. 

These  are  serious  allegations  which 
should  concern  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress as  we  prepare  to  consider  far- 
ranging  Federal  coal  mine  safety  and 
health  legislation.  These  are  serious 
allegations  concerning  every  rank-and- 
file  miner  In  the  160,000-membe.-  UMWA 
which  will  vote  December  9  on  whether 
to  retain  the  tired  and  womout  policies 
practiced  by  Mr.  Boyle  as  president  or 
to  replace  him  with  the  fresh  new  leader- 
ship of  Joseph  A.  "Jock"  Yablonski. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Boyle  owes  it  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  to  members  of  his 
own  union  to  personally  answer  these 
allegations  Instead  of  hiding  behind  a 
public  relations  consultant  as  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  September  1  New 
York  Times  Indicates  he  did: 
Boyle      Controversy      Grips      the      Mine 

Union — Family   or   Its   Chief  Linked  to 

Closings   in   Montana    Area 
(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 

Washington,  Aug.  31 — Controversy  over 
the  role  that  the  family  of  the  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  has 
played  In  both  union  and  management  affairs 
Is  spreading  from  the  Appalachian  coal  fields 
of  the  East  to  the  farthest  seam  In  the  con- 
tinent. 

In  Montana,  the  former  home  of  W.  A. 
(Tony)  Boyle,  the  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  there  were  reports  last  week 
that  members  of  the  Boyle  family  had  sought 
to  close  down  certain  coal  mines  for  their 
own  benefit. 

There  were  also  reports  that  members  of 
the  family  had  owned  a  mine  In  which  four 
men  were  kUled  in  1958  as  a  result  of  safety 
violations. 


A  Boyle  spokesman  has  denied  any  Implica- 
tion of  Impropriety  In  both  Instances. 

election     in     DXCXICBES 

Mr.  Boyle,  64  years  old,  faces  the  most 
strenuous  struggle  of  any  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  In  an  election  Dec.  9, 
in  which  he  seeks  to  hold  onto  his  950,000- 
a-year  poet.  He  has  been  accused  by  his  op- 
ponent, Joseph  A.  Tablonskl,  59,  of  padding 
the  union  payroll  with  relatives  and  col- 
laborating with  coal  mine  operators. 

Mr.  Boyle  Is  expected  on  Monday  to  open 
a  coal  field  speaking  tour  In  West  Virginia 
with  new  proposals  for  sweeping  changes  In 
the  160,000-member  union.  But  the  week's 
developments  In  Montana  appeared  to  have 
done  lltUe  to  hrtp  him  defuse  Mr.  Yablon- 
sld's  attack. 

It  has  not  been  widely  known  m  the  union 
until  now,  for  example,  that  liz.  Boyle's  late 
brother,  Jack,  was  himself  a  mine  owner  In 
Montana  or  that  (our  union  men  were  killed 
in  Jack  Boyle's  mine  In  1958  In  a  roof  fall. 

The  mine  workers'  district  president  In 
Montana,  another  brother  named  Richard  J. 
Boyle,  declared  the  accident  was  "unavoid- 
able" as  did  a  subsequent  coroner's  Jury.  Both 
the  state  and  federal  mine  accident  reports, 
however,  described  the  deaths  as  the  result 
of  safety  violations  In  the  Boyle  mine. 
report  in  union  paper 
The  accident  was  reported  In  the  union 
newsp^>er.  The  United  Mine  Workers  Jour- 
nal, without  naming  or  identifying  the  own- 
ers of  the  Mountain  State  Coal  Company  of 
Roundup,  Mont.,  of  which  Jack  Boyle  was 
president. 

These  reports  and  others  were  focused 
upon  last  week  by  The  Billings  Gazette,  In 
three  page  one  articles  headed  "The  Boyle 
Family  In  Montana."  It  reported  that  the 
U.M.W.  in  Montana  twice  during  the  mine 
management  career  of  Jack  Boyle,  had 
caused  "ostensibly  for  safety  reasons"  the 
closing  of  all  the  larger  mines  in  the  Round- 
up area  that  competed  with  the  Boyle  mine 
interests. 

The  mine  closing  affected  at  various  times 
aU  of  the  Mountain  State  Coal  Company's 
important  competitors  in  the  area.  It  finally 
forced  them  to  abandon  production  entirely. 
The  closings  were  publicly  described  by 
the  Montana  state  mine  ln^>ector  at  the 
time  as  "unwarranted"  and  "unnecessary." 
The  Jack  Boyle  Mining  Company  finally  won 
a  contract  to  supply  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission with  25,000  tons  of  coal  a  year. 

A  check  of  records  and  interviews  here 
with  officials  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines  disclosed  that  the  bureau  had  become 
so  concerned  about  what  one  Federal  mine 
official  called  "this  unusual  pattern  of  selec- 
tive mine  closings"  that  both  it  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  had  con- 
sidered for  a  time  separate  Investigations  of 
the  matter. 

A  memorandum  in  January,  1957.  in  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  files,  marked  "Administra- 
tive Confidential,"  reported  that  Marling  J. 
Ankeny,  then  the  bureau's  director,  had  de- 
clined to  make  a  recommendation  for  an  in- 
vestigation, and  the  matter  was  dropped. 

Responsible  Bureau  of  Mines  safety  offi- 
cials said  In  Interviews  here  that  the  inves- 
tigation was  not  pursued  because,  in  the 
case  of  each  mine  closing,  "legitimate"  safety 
violations  were  found  after  complaints  to  the 
bureau  by  union  leaders  in  Montana.  Union 
officials  sought  special  Federal  Inspections 
of  the  affected  mines,  the  official  said,  "and 
violations  were  found." 

"Of  course,  there  Isn't  a  coal  mine  in  the 
country  where  you  can't  find  some  viola- 
tion." a  Federal  mine  safety  expert  said. 

"Our  problem  then  was  that  there  were 
violations,  all  right,  but  that  the  whole  thing 
looked  to  us  like  a  concerted  effort  to  in- 
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volve  us  In  cloelng  down  particular  mlnee,' 
the  bureau  ofilblal  said. 

"There  la  no  doubt  that  some  of  those 
mlnee  oompetipg  with  Jack  Boyle's  operation 
were  closed  e^ller  than  they  should  have 
been." 

In  both  ca^s — In  1950  and  In  1956-57 — 
Richard  J.  B<yle  was  president  of  U.M.W. 
District  27,  \4th  headquarters  In  Billings. 
J.  Boyle  Is  $tm  the  826.000-a-year  district 
president,  hav  ng  been  appointed  to  succeed 
his  brother,  Tony.  In  that  post  when  the 
>  Washington  In  1948  as  the  top 
assistant  to  thi  ^  late  John  L.  Lewis. 

A  reporter  lor  The  New  York  Times  was- 
unable  this  w(«k,  during  a  visit  to  Billings, 
of  the  Montana  Boyles. 

A  Boyle  spckeeman  In  Washington  later 
denied  most  or  the  Montana  newspaper  re- 
ports. The  XJM.W.  president  declined  to 
grant  an  Interview,  and  the  queries  were 
submitted  and  answered  in  writing  at  bis 
request. 

The  replies 


'i^ere  made  available  by  Oscar 
Jager,  a  former  editor  of  labor  union  news- 


papers, who  15 
sultant  here 


'unwarrajited 


com]  »any 


ra:ik 


the 


now  a  public  relations  con- 
Air.  Jager  two  weeks  ago  as- 
sumed  the  pr^ss   relations   account  of  Mr. 
Boyle's  campaign  organization. 

The  spokesman  denied  that  any  of  the 
Boylr-brothem  had  Improperly  sought  to 
-close  -Montana  mines  or  had  influenced  the 
Musselshell  County  coroner's  verdict  that 
the  four-man  fatality  in  Jack  Boyle's  mine 
was  "unavoidable."  He  also  said  the  union 
would  accuse  ]*Ir.  Yablonskl  of  "bribery"  on 
the  basis  of  u  statement  In  The  Billings 
Gazette. 

The  newspai|er  published  a  note  with  the 
first  of  Its  thr?e  articles  on  Aug.  24  saying 
that  Mr.  YabUnskl's  aides  had  sent  the  re- 
porter who  wiDte  the  articles,  Roger  Haw- 
thorne. $50  I  or  "expenses"  during  four 
months  of  research  and  preparation  for  the 
stories.  The  newspaper  said  Mr.  Hawthorne, 
26.  had  returned  the  check  uncashed. 

COMMENT    OF    INSPECTOR 

Mr.  Hawthoi  ne 
check  "without 
asked  Mr 
to  cover  travel 
not  authorized 

Loren  Newmkn 
mine  Inspector 
closings     of 
Roundup    Coal 
Republic   Coal 
were 

The  Republijc 
United  States 
that   the 
Roimdup.    a 
States  Mining 
was  president 
safety  violation 
Federal  mine 
the   mine  mor^ 

The    flies 
Bureau  of  Min^ 
"deviation" 
cedure  and 
less  than  thre4 
of  safety 

After  repeated 
ever,  failed  to 
ber,  1956,  and 
tract   to  suppl;' 
Commission 
Coal  Company 
up  mine  was* 
tors,  acting  on 
plaint 

When  the 
of  the  U.M.W 
complained  thit 
tions  warrant li  g 
committeemen 
J.  Boyle,   the 
consistency". 


said  he  had  accepted  the 

thinking."  He  said  he  had 

Yabjlonskl's  aides  for  the  money 

and  other  rejjortlng  expenses 

by  his  editors. 

the  single  Montana  State 

at  the  time  of  the  repwrted 

Boyle     competitors — The 

Mining    Company    and    the 

Company — said   the  closings 


Coal  Company  flle,  at  the 
bureau  of  Mines  here,  disclosed 
s   Klein    No    2    mine    at 
(^mpe^ltff    "^    the    Mountain 
3oTBf3nyT»f  which  Jack  Boyle 
had  been  ordered  closed  for 
In   November.    1956,    by   a 
nspector  who  last  examined 
than    two   weeks   earlier, 
inilicated    that    o£Bcials    at    the 
had  been  surprised  at  this 
prescribed  inspection  pro- 
ordered  the  mine  reopened 
weeks  later  after  a  number 

were  corrected, 
closings  the  company,  how- 
j'esume  production  In  Novem- 
iibandoned  the  mine.  Its  con- 
coal  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
taken  up  by  the  Roundup 
Within  a  month,  the  Rotxnd- 
by  Federal  mine  inspec- 
an  anonymous  safety  com- 


frotn 
hai 


viola  ;ions 


WIS 


closed 


and  flle    safety  committee 

local  at  the  Roundup  Mine 

there  was  no  safety  viola- 

a  closure  order,  the  union 

were    dismissed    by    Richard 

IHstrict  27  president,  for   in- 


The  Roundup  mine  was  not  reopened, 
records  here  showed,  for  more  than  a  month. 
In  order  to  meet  delivery  oommltmenta  to  the 
AJl.C,  the  company  was  forced  to  divert 
some  of  Its  business  to  the  Mountain  States 
Mining  Company,  headed  by  Jack  Boyle. 

State  and  Federal  mining  officials  said, 
however,  that  the  Boyle  mine  produced  only 
sub-bltvimlnotis  coal,  a  poorer  grade,  and 
that  many  of  its  delivered  carloads  were 
rejected  on  arrival  at  the  A.E.C.  plant  In 
Hanford,  Wash,  in  1959.  the  Mountain  States 
Mining  Company  Anally  Joined  the  others 
in  abandoning  production.  The  company's 
Montana  Queen  mine  property  was  seized 
by  the  county  In  1961  for  nonpayment  of 
taxes. 

CONFIRMED  BT  JURY 

Richard  J.  Boyle  described  the  rock  fail  as 
"unavoidable,"  a  decision  later  confirmed  In 
the  coroner  Jiuy's  verdict. 

The  state  mine  inspector's  report  on  the 
accident  however,  noted  that  the  unsup- 
ported mine  roof  that  had  cnished  the  four 
men,  who  were  clearing  away  an  earlier 
rock  fall,  "should  always  be  supported  by  roof 
jacks,  safety  props  or  other  means." 

The  state  Inspector's  report  said  that  "Mr. 
R.  J.  Boyle  was  present  [when  the  accident 
occurred)  and  had  soimded  the  roof  and  be- 
lieved it  to  be  safe  and  did  not  believe  roof 
jacks  or  safety  props  necessary." 

The  Federal  Inspector's  reptort  on  the  same 
accident,  records  here  disclosed,  made  the 
same  findings  that  "temporary  roof  supiKirts 
should  be  provided  to  protect  workmen  en- 
gaged in  cleaning  up  operations  following 
a  roof  fall."  It  also  observed  that  open  ex- 
plosives had  been  detonated  to  break  up  the 
previously  fallen  roof  slabs,  a  Federal  vio- 
lation. 

The  Federal  report  said  that  this  "probably 
contributed  to  the  accident  owing  to  vibra- 
tion and  concussions"  from  the  unconflned 
explosive  charges. 

Six  months  later,  the  same  Federal  in- 
spector's routine  mine  lnsf)ection  report  on 
the  Jack  Boyle  mine  was  returned  to  Billings 
for  "revision"  with  a  sharply  worded  memo 
from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Denver  field  office. 
"A  reader  of  the  report  might  question  that 
the  roof  was  supported  'where  required,' " 
the  memorandvun  said,  "When,  indeed,  a 
multiple  fatality  occurred  because  of  a  lack 
of  adequate  support." 


STATEMENT  BY  JOSEPH  A.   (JOCK) 
YABLONSKI.       CANDIDATE      FOR 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  MINE 
WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Labor  Day  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  the  present  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Boyle,  read  an  address  in 
Logan,  W.  Va..  which  was  prepared  by 
public  relations  consultant  Oscar  Jager. 
As  it  is  written  in  the  Bible,  "The  voice  is 
Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the 
hands  of  Esau."  On  September  2,  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  Yablonskl  responded  to  this 
statement  in  a  significant  statement 
which  I  believe  fully  qualifies  Mr.  Ya- 
blonskl to  be  the  next  president  of  the 
UMWA: 

Statement  op  Joseph  A.  Yablonski 
The    speech    given    Labor    Day    by    Tony 
Boyle  is  a  major  moral  victory  for  my  cam- 
paign and  for  the  rank  and  file  coal  miners 
whose  rebellion  produced  my  candidacy.  It 


is  an  unmistakable  sign  that  even  the  aloof 
Mr.  Boyle  has  at  last  realized  that  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  are  bitterly 
disappointed  with  his  leadership. 

The  speech  was  written  by  Oscar  Jager  a 
professional  political  publicist  who  has  been 
hired  by  Mr.  Boyle  to  advise  him  on  his  cam- 
paign.  When  Tony  Boyle  decides  that  the 
adoring  flacks  who  have  glorified  him 
throughout  his  lackluster  regime  are  not 
enough  and  a  new  apologist  is  needed,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  growing  uneasy 
about  his  chances  for  re-election. 

However,  Mr.  Jager  was  unable  to  give 
Mr.  Boyle's  speech  Its  progressive  ring  with- 
out  plagiarizing  freely  from  my  campaign 
platform.  He  calls,  for  example,  for  $200-a- 
month  retirement  pensions,  a  benefit  which 
I  have  been  advocating  since  I  entered  the 
race  last  May.  I  think  It  Is  indicative  of  Mr. 
Boyle's  imagination  that  it  took  three 
months  and  the  counsel  of  a  high-priced 
political  adviser  before  he  realized  that  I 
have  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  Jager's  speech  contains  a  number  of 
confessions  of  Mr.  Boyle's  well-known  in- 
adequacies.  Jager  writes,  for  Instance,  that 
the  UMW  "has  tremendous  catching  up  to 
do,"  after  six  years  of  Mr.  Boyle's  leadership. 
Apparently  Mr.  Jager  realizes  that  a  progres- 
slve-GOundlng  speech  by  Tony  Boyle  would 
be  altogether  preposterous  if  it  did  not  con- 
tain  some  mention  of  how  regressive  Mr. 
Boyle  has  actually  been. 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  for  its 
hypocrisy  Is  Mr.  Boyle's  promise  of  a  $50-a- 
day  wage  for  miners  by  1971.  To  the  miners 
who  heard  his  speech  In  Elkhorn  City,  Ken- 
tucky, this  promise  must  have  seemed  a  cruel 
Joke.  Thousands  of  union  miners  In  that 
region  have  worked  for  years  under  ■sweet- 
heart" contracts  by  which  they  are  paid  as 
much  as  $15-a-day  less  than  the  union's 
scale  wage.  Mr.  Boyle  Is  responsible  for  these 
shabby  arrangements.  Just  as  he  is  responsible 
for  the  new  contract  In  the  Pennsylvania 
anthracite  region  where  miners  can  be  re- 
quired to  work  seven  days  a  week.  Coming 
from  anyone  other  than  Mr.  Boyle,  the  pro- 
mise of  a  $50-a-day  wage  for  America's  coal 
miners  would  be  a  laudable  pledge.  But 
coming  from  Tony  Boyle.  It  can  only  be 
viewed  as  hollow  campaign  talk,  almost 
laughable  In  its  Inconsistency  with  his 
record  as  a  negotiator. 

Mr.  Boyle's  speech  calls  for  improving  the 
benefits  of  the  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund, 
but  he  suggests  few  ways  of  doing  this  other 
than  those  I  have  already  proposed.  His 
pledge  to  provide  pensions  for  widows  of  coal 
miners  could  have  come  straight  out  of  my 
campaign  literature.  He  even  lifts  my  Idea  ol 
Increasing  the  royalty  paid  to  the  Fund  on 
every  ton  of  coal  produced  in  union  mines. 
It  may  seem  an  exaggeration  to  claim  that  he 
copied  such  an  obvious  proposal  as  this 
from  me,  but  the  fact  Is  that  Mr.  Boyle 
has  negotiated  three  contracts  without  any 
Increase  in  the  royalty,  which  has  remained 
the  same  for  17  years.  Can  anyone  honestly 
believe,  based  on  his  past  performance,  that 
Mr.  Boyle  would  ever  follow  through  on  these 
promises  if  he  were  re-elected? 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  regard  a 
$50-a-day  wage  and  an  increased  welfare 
royalty  as  fair  and  deserved  objectives  for  the 
nation's  miners.  But  I  shall  not  engage  in  an 
exchange  of  contract  promises  with  anyone 
whose  promises  are  as  meaningless  as  Mr. 
Boyle's. 

Another  hypocritical  goal  set  by  Mr.  Boyle 
Is  the  organization  of  workers  in  coal-re- 
lated industries.  If  Mr.  Boyle  Is  so  concerned 
with  broadening  the  union's  base,  why  did 
he  expel  District  50  which  added  225,000  men 
to  the  union's  rolls?  Mr.  Boyle  claims  he 
took  the  action  against  District  50.  which 
was  a  favorite  project  of  John  L.  Lewis,  be- 
cause of  its  endorsement  of  atomic  energy 
power  plants.  But  the  real  reason  for  the 
expulsion  was  that  District  50's  officers  chal- 
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lenged  Mr.  Boyle's  dictatorial  authority  over 

Of  all  the  planks  in  the  platform  that  Mr. 
jaeer  has  erected  for  Mr.  Boyle,  the  least 
sturdy  is  the  one  dealing  with  the  union's 
internal  structure.  For  five  years,  the  Labor 
and  Justice  Departments  have  sought 
through  the  federal  courts  to  get  Mr.  Boyle 
to  comply  writh  the  law  by  allowing  the  elec- 
tion of  the  union's  district  officers.  I  have 
promised  that  the  very  first  step  I  will  take 
It  I  am  elected  is  to  give  rank  and  file  miners 
the  right  to  elect  all  their  district  officers. 
Mr  Boyle,  however,  propKJses  the  oldest  tactic 
of  political  delay  there  is.  He  wants  to  create 
a  "commission."  It  would  make  "recommen- 
dations" on  "structural  changes"  in  the 
union.  It  is  not  enough  for  Mr.  Boyle  that 
the  present  dictatorial  structure  is  Illegal 
and  that  coal  miners  are  demanding  that 
It  be  changed.  Union  democracy  is  appar- 
ently so  odious  a  concept  to  him  that  not 
even  pressure  from  the  federal  government 
and  his  own  membership  can  budge  him 
from  his  determination  to  keep  the  United 
Mine  Workers  the  most  notoriously  tyran- 
nical union  in  the  country. 

The  hiring  of  Oscar  Jager  and  the  delivery 
of  this  speech  are  clear  Indications  that  Tony 
Boyle  Is  trying  to  put  on  a  new  face.  But 
when  It  comes  to  the  key  issue,  union  democ- 
racy. It's  still  the  same  old  Tony.  No  amount 
of  expensive  public  relations  help  and  hypo- 
critical promises  can  paper  over  the  abysmal 
record  Mr.  Boyle  has  complied  In  his  six 
years  In  office.  He  remains,  despite  these 
cosmetic  efforts,  a  thoroughly  discredited 
leader. 

I  repeat  again  my  challenge  to  Mr.  Boyle 
to  debate  the  Issues  In  this  election,  anytime 
and  anywhere.  A  Charleston,  West  Virginia, 
television  station  has  offered  to  make  an  hour 
of  free  air  time  available  for  such  a  debate.  I 
have  accepted  the  offer.  Mr.  Boyle  has  re- 
fused. Short  of  a  debate,  I  challenge  Mr. 
Boyle  to  take  his  new  platform  before  an 
open  news  conference  In  Washington,  as  I 
have  done  repeatedly  since  I  entered  the  race. 


HIGHWAY   SAFETY:    COMMENTARY 
NO.   14 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
point  that  Bill  Gold  made  so  well  ai  his 
Washington  Post  column  on  August  26 
deserves  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  I  am  referring  to  Mr. 
Gold's  description  of  highway  fatality 
statistics  and  the  drastic  need  for  posi- 
tive action. 

Highway  accidents  are  the  No.  1  killer 
of  people  37  years  old  and  younger.  Each 
week  more  than  1,000  people  are  slaugh- 
tered in  highway  accidents.  This  does  not 
include  the  vast  number  that  are  maimed 
or  crippled  for  life.  As  Mr.  Gold  states, 
more  Americans  are  killed  on  our  Na- 
tion's roads  each  year  than  have  died  In 
Vietnam. 

The  tragic  fact  is  that  the  Nation's  at- 
titude concerning  highway  deaths  re- 
mains passive.  We  feel  that  death  statis- 
tics are  nothing  more  than  that.  We 
continue  to  feel  that  we  will  never  be- 
come involved  and  will  never  become  a 
statistic. 

As  Mr.  Gold  says: 

We  need  to  develop  the  constant  awareness 
that  an  accident  is  an  Impersonal  statistic 
only  to  those  who  are  not  involved  in  it.  To 
each  victim,  an  accident  is  a  personal  trag- 
edy; and  there  Is  not  one  among  us  that  Is 
safe  or  immune. 


I  agree  with  Mr.  Gold,  this  is  one  war 
that  the  United  States  has  not  won.  I 
commend  him  for  his  fine  article,  and  I 
commend  his  article,  which  follows,  to 
my  colleagues: 

This  Is  One  Wab  the  United  States  Hasn't 

Won 

(By  Bill  Gold) 

In  a  recent  column,  I  noted  that  our  traffic 

death  toll  is  now  one  thousand  per  week.  A 

reader  rtaged  this  statistic  in  red  and  sent 

the   item  back  to  me   with   the   notation: 

Deaths?   This   Is   obviously   an   error.   What 

was  the  figure  really  supposed  to  be?" 

A  death  toll  of  a  thousand  a  week  Is  in- 
deed an  error  in  the  sense  that  most  of  the 
victims  die  needlessly.  But  the  statistic  it- 
self was  accurately  reported.  In  fact,  it  may 
have  been  understated  a  bit.  By  the  end  of 
the  year,  traffic  deaths  may  total  between 
56,000  and  57,000. 

A  Nation  that  Is  gravely  concerned  over  its 
losses  in  Vietnam  might  be  Interested  to 
compare  war  deaths  with  traffic  deaths. 

In  the  193  years  since  Revolutionary  War 
days,  our  coimtry  had  lost  1,135,000  lives  In 
wars — with  almost  half  of  those  deaths  due 
not  to  battle  casualties  but  to  disease,  acci- 
dents and  other  causes.  Actual  battle  deaths 
total  633,638. 

In  only  68  years  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, automobiles  have  claimed  1,700,000 
lives. 

Statistics  on  traffic  injuries  are  not  as 
precise  because  there  is  no  universal  agree- 
ment as  to  what  constitutes  an  injury,  and 
injuries  are  not  reported  on  a  national  basis. 
Insurance  companies  spyeak  of  3  million  to  4 
million  traffic  injuries  per  year  In  this  coun- 
try. The  National  Safety  Council,  which 
counts  only  those  Injuries  which  are  dis- 
abling beyond  the  day  of  the  accident,"  offers 
the  lowest  of  the  generally  respected  figures : 
2  million  per  year. 

Even  so.  2  million  injuries  per  year  in  auto- 
mobiles is  hard  to  comprehend.  The  person 
who  has  not  yet  been  injured  by  an  auto- 
mobUe  is  becoming  rare.  The  one  who  Is  fated 
to  live  out  his  life  without  ever  being  Injured 
by  an  automobile  may  soon  become  a  statis- 
tical freak. 

The  only  bright  spot  In  the  picture  Is  that 
the  death-injury  rates  per  passenger  mile 
seem  to  be  leveling  off.  The  toll  climbs  higher 
each  year  because  were  running  up  more 
passenger  miles,  not  because  the  per-mile 
rate  is  climbing. 

But  the  rate  isn't  declining,  either.  And  in 
order  to  keep  it  stable  we've  had  to  invest 
billions  to  build  safer  roads. 

When  you  ask  traffic  authorities  why  we 
haven't  been  able  to  whittle  down  the  per- 
mile  accident  rate,  the  flrst  thing  they're 
likely  to  say  is:  Excessive  speed  and/or 
alcohol." 

Raise  a  questioning  eyebrow  and  they'll 
show  you  cold  facts.  Last  year,  excessive 
speed  was  a  factor  In  about  31  per  cent  of  all 
fatal  accidents.  Alcohol  is  a  factor  in  roughly 
50  per  cent  of  fatal  accidents. 

It  isn't  always  the  driver  who's  been  booz- 
ing. Many  a  pedestrian  fatality  has  been 
traced  to  alcohol. 

And  'excessive  speed"  doesn't  always  mean 
70  miles  ap  hour.  The  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil finds  that  more  than  half  of  the  fatal  ac- 
cidents in  urban  areas  occur  at  speeds  under 
30  miles  an  hour.  It's  Just  that  there  are 
times  Emd  places  when  even  30  Is  too  fast  for 
prevailing  conditions. 

We  used  to  like  to  boast  that  this  Nation 
has  never  lost  a  war.  Even  before  Korea  and 
Vietnam  clouded  those  claims,  we  should 
have  become  aware  that  we  were  losing  the 
bloodiest  of  wars  in  dally  traffic,  and  that 
simple  common  sense  demands  an  end  to  our 
no-wln  policy  on  the  highways. 

The  broad  outlines  of  what  needs  to  be 
done  have  been  spelled  out  for  us  for  years. 
We   need   more   courtesy,   safer   cars,   safer 


highways,  less  emphasis  on  speed,  less  alco- 
hol, better  driver  training  and  educaUon, 
better  enforcement,  swifter  and  more  certain 
punishment  for  lawbreakers — and  a  realiza- 
tion that  It  can  happen  to  each  of  us.  We 
need  to  develop  the  constant  awareness  that 
an  accident  Is  an  Impersonal  statistic  only  to 
those  who  are  not  Involved  In  It.  To  each 
victim,  an  accident  is  a  personal  tragedy;  and 
there  Is  not  one  among  us  who  Is  safe  or 
Immune. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  TiERNAN  for  September  3  to  17,  on 
accotmt  of  ofiQcial  travel. 

Mr.  HuNGATE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Leggett)  for  September  3  through  Sep- 
tember 17,  1969,  on  account  of  ofBclal 
business. 

Mr.  Brademas  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gallagher)  for  Wednesday,  September 
3,  through  Friday,  September  5,  on  ac- 
count of  ofiacial  business. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Roddio)  for  Wednesday. 
September  3,  through  Monday.  Septem- 
ber 8,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Olsen  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  John- 
son of  California)  for  September  3  and 
4  on  accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Corman  for  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 3,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  for  today  through  Sep- 
tember 13.  1969,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  AspiNALL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  for  today  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  1  hour,  on  September 
4,  during  which  to  pay  tribute  to  Repre- 
sentative JoELsoN  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Hall,  for  60  minutes  on  Wednes- 
day. September  10.  1969.  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BiESTER)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter : ) 

Mr.  Dickinson  for  1  hour  on  Septem- 
ber 11. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  for  1  hour  on 
September  11. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Fallon  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Hag  AN  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  for  60  minutes  Sep- 
tember 4. 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi  for  60  minutes 
September  9. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 
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Mr.  D^DARio  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  MADDEN. 

Mr.  Pi^iGHAW  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Stokes)  during  debate  on  the  bill  Hit. 
10105  an<l  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  fbUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  ilr.  BiKSTra)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  McKneally  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pehly  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gu^ER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pl*DLEY. 

Mr.  Es<}H. 

Mr.  ButTON  of  Utah  In  10  instances. 
Mr.  PotTON  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instancesJ 

Mr.  Wl^ITEHURST. 

Mr.  SmtaH  of  California. 

Mr.  DuicAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  ReId  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG. 

Mr.  Der^inski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CoLiiER  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Brojwn  of  Ohio  in  two  instances 

Mr.  CoLtiNs  in  five  instances. 
•Mr.  Wy^an  in  three  instances. 
'KTr.  ShrIver. 

Mr.  ScotT. 

(The  foLowing  Members   (at  the  re- 
quest  of  Mr.  Stokes)    and   to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 
Mr.  CoRitAN  in  seven  instances. 
Mr.  CoH^LAN  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  F'raser  in  three  instances. 
Mrs.  Grhkn  of  Oregon  in  six  instances 
Mr.  THo)ifpsoN  of  New  Jersey  in  two 
Instances. 
Mr.  PovjriLL  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.    ANiijEWs    of    Alabama    in    two 
Instances. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  KaSTEN MEIER. 

Mr.  TiiRifAN. 

Mr.  PncntsKi  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Danux  of  Virginia. 
Mr.    EviNs   of  Tennessee  in   five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Garu  ITZ. 

Mr.  O'Hai  a  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Philbcn  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Binge  AM. 

Mr.  McCajthy  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hath/  WAY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ANNuiirzio. 

Mr.  Ichor  j  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hawk  tNs  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  n  three  instances. 

Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Ottini;er. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Adams  in  two  instances 
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Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Lbcoett.  « 

Mr.  Mann  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 


Mr.  Biaggi  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Chappkll. 

Mr.  Burujon  of  Missouri  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  NicHoi  ,s  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 
Mr.  RaricM  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  PAscELf  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Podeli  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  F^igha  k  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  de  la  G  arza. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  40.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Uie  Interior  to  modify  the  operation  of  the 
Kortee  unit,  MlMourt  River  Basin  project. 
Wyoming,  for  flahery  coneervatKm;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  73.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entlUed  "An 
act  to  authorize  the  sale  and  exchange  of 
Uolated  tracte  of  tribal  land  on  the  Rosebud 
Sioux  Indian  Reservation.  S.  Dak.";  to  the 
Gk>mmlttee  on  Interior  and  InsiUar  Affairs. 

3.  74.  An  act  to  place  In  trust  status  cer- 
tain lands  on  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  In- 
dian Reeervatlon  In  North  and  South  Dakota- 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  204.  An  act  to  amend  the  Indian  Long- 
Term  l«aalng  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  210.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
eraUy  owned  lands  are  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the  Pueblo 
of  Lagtma;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  404.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion and  improvement  of  a  certain  road  on 
the  Navajo  Indian  ReservaUon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  776.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  shall  hold  certain  lands  in  tnist  for 
the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Port  Berth - 
old  Reservation,  N.  Dak.;  to  the  (Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3.  921.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  Is  held  by  the  Umted 
States  In  trust  for  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Reser- 
vation; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Ins\Uar  Affairs. 

S.  1609.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
9,  1965,  to  authorize  longer  term  leases  of 
Indian  lands  located  outside  the  boundaries 
of  Indian  reservations  In  New  Mexico;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
S.  1766.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  Judgment  recovered  by  the  Confed- 
erated Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  Flat- 
head Reservation,  Montana,  In  paragraph  11 
docket  numbered  50233,  U.S.  Court  of  Claims' 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3.  2000.  An  act  to  establish  the  Lyndon  B 
Johnson  National  Historic  Site;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2540.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

3.  2593.  An  act  to  exclude  executive  officers 
and  managerial  personnel  of  Western  Hemi- 
sphere businesses  from  the  numerical  limita- 
tion of  Western  Hemisphere  Immigration-  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3.  2815.  An  act  to  amend  section  4(c)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  and  sections  302  and 
304  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

S.J.  Res.  26.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  development  of  the  Elsenhower  National 
Historic  Site  at  Oettysburg.  Pa.,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  (Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


BILU3  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  thatu,«^ 
committee  did  on  August  13, 1969  preSm 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval  bilu^ 
the  House  of  the  following  tlUes! 

H.R.  671.  To  compensate  the  Inriu^  ^ 
CaUfomla  for  the  vSue  of  laSd  l^^J. 
used  as  an  offset  In  a  Judgment  agS^^^ 
umted  States  oMalned  by^sald  InXS    ^* 

H.R.  1707.  POT  the  relief  of  M™aliUh 
F-arah  Salameh  El  Ahwal-  '""> 

^H.R.6107.  POT    the    relief    of    Miss   Ma,^ 

S^^f''"^'     *^«     «»«^     Of     Anthony 

H.R.  10107.  To  continue   for  a  temooMn, 

period  the  exiting  suspension  of  5  i^ 

^^^""aTd*^"^^''^'"'^^— «^- 

H.R  12720.  To  provide  for  the  conveyance 

n.,*'*'^*°   "*'  property  of   the  Dlstricrol 

^i^  inc'^  ""'  Washington  Internat'onL' 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
DANIEL  J.  RONAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Hlmols  (Mr.  Rostenkowski) 

it  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  notifv  the 
House  and  my  colleagues  of  the  passing 
of  a  great  friend  and  truly  great  mini 
and  colleague,  Daniel  J.  Ronan.  d« 
Ronan  passed  away  on  August  13 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  Congress- 
man Ronan  was  a  public  servant  ex- 
traordinaire.  AU  of  his  adult  life  from 
the  time  he  served  in  the  U.S.  Armv  in 
the  nimois  General  Assembly  and' the 
city  council  and  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  he  was  not  only  a  great 
public  servant  but  a  great  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  resolution  H 
Res.  525)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  525 

Resolved.  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able  Daniel  J.  Ronan,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit   a   copy   thereof   to   the   family  of  the 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

ADJOURNMENT 
Accordingly  (at  3  o'clock  and  54  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  September  4   1969. 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1060.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  copy  of  a  Presidential 
determination  relative  to  the  transfer  of  de- 
fense   articles    and    services    under   section 


3(a)(1)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
of  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AfffiJrs. 

1061.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (International  Security 
Affairs),  transmitting  a  report  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  607(b)  of  the 
piorelgn  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1062.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments of  Federal  home  loan  banks  super- 
vised by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Board  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1968  (H.  Doc. 
No  91-149);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1063.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
/inny,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  3,  1968.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  Port  Sutton,  Tampa  Harbor,  Fla., 
In  partial  response  to  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  May  4. 
1962.  and  June  23,  1964  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-150) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  an  lUustratlon. 

1064.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  14,  1968,  submitting  a  report, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and 
Illustrations,  on  Coos  Bay,  Oreg.,  requested 
by  resolutions  of  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works,  UJS.  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, adopted  April  2.  1962,  and  May 
10  1962  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-151);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  Illustrations. 

1065.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  AdmlnlstraUon,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  shellac  from  the  na- 
tional stockpUe;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1066.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Research  and  De- 
velopment), transmitting  a  report  on  re- 
search and  development  contracts  for  $50,000 
or  more  for  the  period  January  1  through 
June  30,  1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  4  of  PubUc  Law  557.  82d  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1067.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Com- 
mander for  Contracts,  Naval  FaclUtles  Engi- 
neering Command,  Department  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of  mili- 
tary construction  contracts  awarded  on  other 
than  a  competitive  bid  basis  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder  for  the  period  January  1 
to  June  30,  1969,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  804,  Public  Law  90-408;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

1068.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  of  voluntary  agree- 
ments and  programs  as  of  August  9,  1969, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  708(e) 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

1069.  A  letter  from  the  Secretory  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  report  on  self-help  housing  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  1714(b)  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1070.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  ( Installations  and  Logistics ) , 
transmitting  the  report  on  Department  of 
Defense  procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  lor  July  1968-May  1969,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  10(d)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1071.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
reuiry,  Depejtment  of  Transpwrtotlon,  trans- 
mitting a  correction  to  the  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  transmitted  Augxist  11,  1969,  en- 
titled "Public  Transportation  Assistance  Act 


of  1969";  tor  tba  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

1072.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority  for  more  flexible  regulation  of 
maximum  rates  of  Intereet  or  dividends;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1073.  A  letter  from  the  Oomnalsaloner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  the 
prohibition  against  flying  kites  In  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  District 
of  Columbia. 

1074.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  District 
of  Columbia  Bail  Agency,  transmitting  the 
third  annual  report  of  the  Agency  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-519;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1076.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Stotes.  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  administration  and  effectiveness 
of  the  economic  opportunity  loan  program 
for  low-lnoome  rural  famiUee  under  the 
Farmers  Home  Administxation,  Department 
of  Agrlculttire;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

1076.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  National  CouncU  on 
Vocational  Education  reviewing  the  adminis- 
tration and  operation  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  pursuant  to  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1077.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Stotes,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  effectiveness  In  meeting  the  sup- 
ply requirements  of  overseas  U£.  agencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1078.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Stotes,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  management  of  the  suggeaUon 
award  portion  of  the  Incentive  awards  pro- 
gram. Department  of  the  Army;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1079.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port covering  personal  property  donated  to 
public  health  and  educational  Institutions 
and  civil  defense  organizations  under  section 
203(J)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
real  property  disposed  of  to  public  health 
and  educational  institutions  imder  section 
203(k)  of  the  act,  pursxiant  to  the  provlalons 
of  section  203(o)  of  the  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

1080.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
act  entitled  'An  act  to  authorize  any  execu- 
tive department  or  Independent  estoblish- 
ment  of  the  Government,  or  any  bureau  or 
office  thereof,  to  make  appropriate  account- 
ing adjustment  or  reimbursement  between 
the  respective  appropriations  available  to 
such  depttftmente  and  estobllshmente,  or  any 
bureau  or  office  thereof,"  approved  June  29, 
1966,  so  as  to  Include  within  Ite  coverage 
the  municipal  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1081.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  activities 
of  the  Geological  Survey  under  section  2  of 
the  act  of  September  5,  1962.  relating  to  the 
study  of  marine  volcanic  rocks  In  an  area 
outside  the  national  domain  during  the  re- 
porting period  January  1  through  June  30, 
1969,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  43  U.S.C. 
31(C);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InstUar  Affairs. 

1082.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notification 
of  receipt  of  an  application  for  a  loan  from 
the  Pioneer  Water  Co.,  Portervllle,  Calif., 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  10  of 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projecto  Act  of  1966; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


1083.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
that  proceedings  have  been  finally  concluded 
with  respect  to  docket  No.  79-A,  The  lotoa 
Tribe  of  the  lotoa  Reaervction  in  Kafuaa  and 
Nebraaka,  the  Iowa  Tribe  of  the  Iowa  Reser- 
vation in  Oklahoma,  et  al..  Plaintiffs  v.  Th* 
United  States  of  America.  Defendant,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  60  Stot.  1066,  26 
U.S.C.  70t;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1084.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  transmit- 
ting recommendations  of  the  CouncU  con- 
cerning a  proposal  to  transfer  the  old  mint 
buUdlng  In  San  Francisco  to  the  Stote  of 
California  for  the  use  of  San  Francisco  Stoto 
College,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
202(b)  of  Public  Law  89-666;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1085.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  13th  program  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service 
for  the  calendar  year  1968,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  5  of  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  and  Public  Law  89-348  aa 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstote 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1086.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  act  entitied 
■An  act  to  require  certain  safety  devices  on 
household  refrigerators  shipped  in  interstote 
commerce,"  approved  August  2.  1956;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstote  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1087.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Transportotion,  transmitting  the  third  re- 
port on  activities  carried  out  under  the  High 
Speed  Ground  Transportotion  Act  of  1965. 
as  amended  in  1968;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstote  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1088.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Transportotion  Safety  Board,  Department  of 
Transportotion,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
1968  annual  report  of  the  Board,  pursuant  to 
section  5(g)  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portotion Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
stote and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1089.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the  Com- 
mission as  of  July  31,  1969,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  5(e)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstote   and   Foreign   Commerce. 

1090.  A  letter  from  the  Secretory  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report  of  claims 
paid  by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
for  fiscal  year  1969,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian 
Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1091.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Asslstont 
Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations,  De- 
partment of  Stote,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees"  Claims 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  with  respect  to 
the  settlement  of  claims  against  the  United 
Stotes  by  civilian  officers  and  employees  for 
damage  to,  or  loss  of,  personal  property  in- 
cident to  their  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1092.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reporto 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certoln  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth 
preference  classification,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  204(d)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1093.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Com- 
mission on  Mortgage  Interest  Rates,  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting  the  report  of  the  Commission, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
90-301;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

1094.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
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Bureau  of  ihe  Budget.  Executive  0£Dce  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
operation  of  section  201(g)  of  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  on  the 
number  of  olvlllan  officers  and  employees  In 
the  executive  branch  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing June  30i  1969,  as  well  as  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year  1^69,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
that  section i  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

1095.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  TreMury,  transmitting  a  determina- 
tion of  the  rt-esldent  under  the  Antidumping 
Act  of  1921  and  certain  other  Information  re- 
quired undei  title  11,  section  201(b),  of  Pub- 
lic Law  90-«34:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

1096.  A  lelter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  (if  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Atomic  linergy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

1097.  A  le' ter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Program  and  Policy, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  De- 
partment of  State,  tranamlttlng  the  annex 
to  the  first  snnual  report  on  the  steps  be- 
ing taken  to  strengthen  management  prac- 
tices in  the  fc  reign  aid  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pcjrelgn  Affairs. 

1098.  A  letuer  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eraf  of  the  Ui  lited  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  assistance  to  Laos  administered  by 
the  Agency  lor  International  Development, 
Department  Df  State,  Department  of  De- 
fense: to  ths  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1099.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  S  ;ates.  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  proceedlrgs  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  Unite<l  States,  held  In  Washington, 
D.C  ,  on  March  13  and  14.  1969,  together  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  special  meeting  held 
on  June  10,  IS 69  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-152) ;  to  the 
Committee  or  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

1100.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  trans:  nlttlng  his  semiannual  report 
of  expenditur<s  during  the  period  January  1 
through  June  30,  1969,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  105(b)  of  Public  Law 
88—154:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1101.  A  lett  (r  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transm  tting  a  supplemental  report 
relative  to  thn  sale  or  transfer  of  Govern- 
ment-owned ;ommunlcatlons  facilities  In 
Alaska  under  I  ublic  Law  90-135;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armifd  Services 

1102.  A  lett«r  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  Un  ted  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  eflectlveness  and  administration 
of  the  migrai  t  and  seasonal  farmworkers 
program  admii  istered  by  the  migrant  oppor- 
tunity progran  in  Phoenix,  Ariz  .  under  title 
ni-B  of  the  i;conomlc  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  as  amend  ed.  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

1103.  A  lette:  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  opportunities  for  increased  savings 
by  improving  management  of  value  engmeer- 
Ing  (design  or  manufacture  simplification) 
performed  by  contractors,  Department  of  De- 
fense; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1104  A  lettei  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  Unl  ed  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  opportunity  for  the  Geological 
Survey  to  increi  se  revenues  through  changes 
In  its  map-prlcng  practices.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Bureau  of  the  Budget:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1105.  A  lettei  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
leglslaUon  to  ai.thorlze  tiie  appropriation  of 
funds  for  Port  Ponelson  National  Battlefield 
In  the  Stete  of  Tennessee,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  (>5mmlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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1106.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  JusOce,  transmitting  reports 
ooncemlng  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  304 (d)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1107.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States  under 
the  provisions  of  secUon  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (11)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Art;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1108.  A  letter  from  the  Commlssdoner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  212(d)  (3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Art  was  exer- 
cised in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  212(d)(6)  of  the 
art;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1109.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  sertlon  244(a)  (1)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1110.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

nil.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance,  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  the  first  annual  re- 
port of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  519  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

1112.  A  letter  from  the  General  Manager, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  settlement  of  claims 
by  Commission  employees  for  damage  to.  or 
loss  of.  personal  property  Incident  to  their 
service  paid  under  the  authority  of  the 
Military  Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees' 
Claims  Act.  for  fiscal  year  1969,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  31  U.S.C.  241(e);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1113.  A  letter  from  the  auditor,  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League,  Inc.,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  audit  report  of  the  league 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  May  31,  1969.  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  87-817; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1114.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  Improve  and  clarify  cer- 
tain laws  affecting  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

1115.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  report  of  grants,  financed  wholly  with  Fed- 
eral funds,  approved  by  his  office,  under  sec- 
tion 1120  of  the  Social  Security  Art.  pursuant 
to  the  provUlons  of  section  1120(b)  of  the 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.R.  13557.  A  bUl  to  revise  the  laws  relat- 
ing  to  post  offices  and  post  roads,  and   for 


other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Pn^ 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  ^ 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts 
H.R.  13658.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibl!it» 
and  desirability  of  a  Boston  Harbor  National 
Recreation  Area  In  the  State  of  Massachu 
srtts;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  ann  in 
sular  Affairs.  ^  '°" 

By    Mr.    BUTTON    (for    himself.    Mr 
Alexander,  Mr.  Belcher,  Mr.  Bram- 
MAS,  Mr.  BtTRTON  Of  Utah,  Mr  Chap- 
PELL,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Davis 
of    Georgia,    Mr.    Edmondson.    Mj. 
ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Foreman,  Mr.  Praseh 
Mr.  Priedel,  Mr.  Garmatz.  Mr   Grs-' 
BONS,  Mr.  GuDE.  Mr.  Hamilton   Mr 
Horton.  Mr.  KrNc.  Mr.  Kleppe   .\ir' 
LXTJAN,   Mr.    McKneally,   Mr.   Mek 
Mr.    Otttnger,    and    Mr.    Pryor   of 
Arkansas)  : 
H.R.  13559.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing   Act   of   1949   to  extend,  In  certain 
pending  cases,  the  period  prior  to  approval  of 
a  neighborhood  development  program  within 
a  public  improvement  or  facility  must  have 
been  commenced  in  order  to  qualify  as  a  local 
noncash  grant-in-aid;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BUTTON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ctjl- 
VER,  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rtan 
Mr.  SHRrvER,  Mr.  Sixes,  Mr.  Tu.n-.vey 
Mr.    Winn,    Mr.    Wright,    and    Mr 
ZioN)  : 
HJl  13560.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of   1949   to  extend,  in  certain 
pending  cases,  the  period  prior  to  approval  of 
a  neighborhood  development  program  within 
a  public  Improvement  or  facility  must  have 
been  commenced  In  order  to  qualify  as  a  local 
noncash  grant-in-aid;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  13561.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  attack  on  the  nar- 
cotic addiction  and  drug  abuse  problem  and 
for   other   purposes:    to   the   Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER  ( for  himself.  Mr.  Ge8- 
ALD  R.  Ford,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Hunt, 

Mr.    KUYKENDALL.    Mr.    Broyhh-l  of 

North    Carolina.    Mr.    Broyhill   of 

Virginia.  Mr.  Hosmer,  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  ScHNEEBELi,  Mr.  McClosket.  Mr. 

Frey.    Mr.    CowcER.   Mr.   Buchanan, 

and  Mr.  Pindley)  : 

HJi.    13562.   A   bill   to  amend  the  Federal 

Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended  to 

provide  adequate  financial  assistance  and  to 

Increase  the  allotment  to  certain  States  of 

construction  grant  funds;  to  the  Committee 

on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FISHER : 
HJl.  13563.  A  bill  to  establish  fee  programs 
for  entrance  to  and  use  of  areas  administered 
for  outdoor  recreation  and  related  purposes 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA  (by  request) : 
H.R.  13564.  A  bill  to  provide  that  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  one  or  more  grantors 
in  a  conveyance  creating  an  estate  in  joint 
tenancy  or  tenancy  by  the  entireties  may  also 
be  one  of  the  grantees;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJi.  13565.  A  bill  to  validate  certain  deeds 
Improperly  acknowledged  or  executed  (or 
both)  that  are  recorded  in  the  land  records 
of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  13566.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  restore 
entitlement  to  educational  benefits  to  veter- 
ans of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
HJi.  13567.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  World 
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War  n  and  Korean  conflict  vetwana  entitled 
to  educational  benefits  under  any  law  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration  who 
did  not  utilize  their  entitlement  may  trans- 
fer their  entitlement  to  their  children;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Aoamb,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Daddario, 
Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.  MiKTA,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Pdcin- 
sKi.  Mr.  ScHEijER,  Mr.  Tiernan.  and 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  : 

H.R.  13568.  A  Wll  to  provide  more  efficient 
and  convenient  passport  services  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 

H.R  13569.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  medical,  technical,  so- 
cial, and  legal  problems  and  opjx>rtunlties 
which  the  Nation  faces  as  a  result  of  medical 
progress  toward  making  transplantation  of 
organs,  and  the  use  at  artificial  organs  a 
practical  alternative  In  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  provide  assistance  to  certain  non-Federal 
institutions,  agencies,  and  organizations  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  regional 
and  community  programs  for  patients  with 
kidney  disease  and  for  the  conduct  of  train- 
ing related  to  such  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  end 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 

H.R.  13570.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  extend,  in  certain 
pending  cases,  the  period  prior  to  approval 
of  a  neighborhood  development  program 
within  a  public  Improvement  or  facility  must 
have  been  commenced  In  order  to  qualify  as 
a  local  noncash  grant-in-aid;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina) : 

H.R.  13571.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 
employed  by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  totally  dLabled  in  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

HR.  13572.  A  bill  providing  for  Federal 
railroad  safety;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida : 

H.R.  13573.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  for  an 
additional  period  the  authority  to  make  for- 
mula grants  to  schools  of  public  health;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  13574.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  suspend  the  payment 
of  non-service-connected  disability  pension 
to  any  of  certain  veterans  who  are  outside 
the  United  States  for  36  or  more  consecutive 
months  and  to  lift  such  suspension  only  after 
such  a  veteran  is  within  the  United  States 
for  12  consecutive  months;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  13575.  A  bill  to  make  tmlform  the 
eligibility  requirement  for  telephone  service 
for  medical  officers  In  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  13576.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
Onited  States  Code  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
payable  to  vrtdows  of  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.R.  13577.  A  bill  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority    for    more    flexible    regulation    of 
maximum  rates  of  interest  or  dividends;   to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 

H.R.  13578.  A  bill  to  allow  the  purchase  of 
additional  systems  and  equipment  over  and 


above  the  statutory  price  limitation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah : 
HJl.  13679.  A  bin   to  modify  ammunition 
recordkeeping  requirements;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania ; 
HJl.  13580.    A    bill    to    provide    additional 
benefits  for  optometry  officers  of  the  uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

By  Mr.  COLMER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fal- 
lon, Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Obat, 
Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Abernetht,  Mr. 
Whttten.  Mr.  Orutin,  Mr.  Mont- 

GOMKBY,    Mr.    HtBERT,    Mr.    Cajtebt, 
Mr.  Waooonneh,   Mr.  Passman,   Mr. 
Rarick,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Dorn,  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  Kee,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Wright.  Mr. 
Edmondson,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Henderson,  and  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt)  : 
H.R.  13581.  A  bin  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance to  the  States  of  Alabama,  Florida, 
Louisiana,    Mississippi,    Virginia,    and    West 
Virginia  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  dam- 
aged by  Hurricane  CamiUe;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.   DONOHUE    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Httngate,  Mr.  Waldib,  Mr.  Flowers, 
Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  SMrrH  of  New  York, 
Mr.   Sandman,    Mr.   Railsback,    and 
Mr.  CouoHLiN)  : 
HJi.  13582.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  5,  10,  and 
32,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  waiv- 
er of  claims  of  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  certain  erroneous  payments,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  13583.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of   1949  to  extend  in  certain 
pending  cases,  the  period  prior  to  approval 
of    a    neighborhood    development    program 
within  which  a  public  improvement  of  fa- 
cility must  have  t>een  commenced  in  order 
to  quaUfy  as  a  local  noncash  grant-in-aid; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.R.  13584.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  establishment  of 
emergency  detention  camps  and  to  provide 
that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
committed  for  detention  or  imprisonment  in 
any  facility  of  the  U.S.  Government  except 
in  conforniity  with  the  provlslorj  o*  -itle  18; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H.R.  13585.  A  bUl  to  provide  maU  recipients 
with  the  option  not  to  receive  through  the 
mall    unsolicited    and    potentially    offensive 
sexual  materials  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 
H  R.  13586.   A  bin  to  modify  ammunition 
recordkeeping  requirements;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.   13587.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  tise  of 
the    malls    with    respert    to    the   sending    of 
material  which  Is  sexually  oriented,  to  pro- 
hibit  the   sale   of   mailing   lists   for   the   il- 
legal dissemination  of  such  material,  and  for 
other   purposes;    to  the   Conmiittee   on  Post 
Office  and  Clvn  Service. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
H.R.  13588.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  discon- 
tinuance of  railroad  passenger  train  service 
until  December  31,  1970,  to  create  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the   feasibility  of  continuing 
railroad  passenger  train  service,  and  for  other 
purfXKes;    to   the    Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  13589.    A    bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.R.  13590.   A   bill   to   amend  the   Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  equitable  system  of  selecting 


persons  for  Induction  Into  the  armed  services 
under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  13591.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  to 
provide  for  programs  of  education.  Job  train- 
ing, cmd  supportive  followup  services  of  in- 
mates of  correctional  institutions;  to  the 
CoDomlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 
HR.  13692.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BOOGS   (for  himself.  Mr.  Hi- 
bert.  Mr.  Caftery,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Rarick,  Mr.  Wacoon- 
Nxa,  Mr.  Passman,  and  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana) : 
HJl  13593.  A  bin  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  in 
the   States   of   Alabama,   Florida,   Louisiana, 
Mississippi,     Virginia,     and     West     Virginia 
which  were  damaged  by  Hurricane  CamlUe 
of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  Mr.  Cederberg,  Mr. 
Fhey,  Mr.  Prrris,  Mr.  Price  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  RUPPE,  Mr.  Stuckey.  Mr. 
Hanna,  Mr.  Belcher.  Mr.  King,  Mr. 
Corbett,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Michel, 
Mr.     Devine,     Mr.    Hathaway,    Mr. 
DuLSKi,  Mr.  MtJBPHY  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Kabth,  Mr.  Esch,  and  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Illinois) : 
H.J.  Res.  883.  Joint     resolution     providing 
for  the  display  in  the  Capitol  Building  of  a 
portion  of  the  moon;   to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Con.  Res.  323.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  reducing  the  balanoe-of- payments  deficit 
by  encouraging  American  industry  and  the 
American  public  to  ship  and  travel  on  Amer- 
ican ships;    to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  324.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of   Congress  relating  to 
films  and  broadcasts  which  defame,  stereo- 
type,   ridicule,   demean,   or   degrade   ethnic, 
racial,  and  religious  groups;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DADDARIO ; 
H.  Res.  523.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of   the   House   of   Representatives   that   the 
United  States  should  actively  participate  in 
the  1972  United  Nations  Conference  on  Hu- 
man   Environment;    to    the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3y  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.  Res.  524.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  settlemeiL:  of  the  conflict  in  Northern 
Ireland  and  the  establishment  of  equal  rights 
for  all  citizens  of  that  country;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  '^lause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows; 

254.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  trans- 
mitting copies  of  certain  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  1969  session,  relative  to  school  dis- 
trict appropriations  and  various  other  sig- 
nificant matters;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

255.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  Space 
Pioneers  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

256.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  relative  to  requesting 
Congress  to  caU  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  SUtes  to  provide  for 
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revenue  sbarmg  of  Federal  Income  tazea;  to 
the  Oonunittae  on  the  Judiciary. 

367.  Alao,  memorial  of  the  10th  Guam  Leg- 
l»lat\ire  of  tlie  Territory  of  Ouam,  relative 
to  extending  the  OI  home  loan  program  to 
the  territory  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterana'  Affairs. 

268.  By  Mr.  tTLLlCAN:  Memorial  ot  the  56th 
Oregon  Legislative  Aasembly  petitioning  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  modify  the  regu- 
lation* promulgated  tmder  the  authority  of 
Public  Law  90-618,  the  Otm  Control  Act  of 
1968,  to  remove  the  luidue  and  unneceaaary 
reatrlctlona  o»  the  purchase  and  pooseeslon 
of  firearms  aqd  ammunition  by  law-aUdlng 
citizens;  to  tl^  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE 
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AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  cla«se  1  of  rule  Xxn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ^ARBSTKIN: 
H.R.  13594.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Carlos 
Echegaray:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. ; 

By  Mr.  ^QUA: 
H.R.  13596.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Harry 
A.  Murray;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. ] 

■   By  Mr.  tlLBERT: 
H.ir  13596.    A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Vlvencla  O.  Censing;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  JOKI^ON: 
H.B.  136B7.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Judith 
Nesser,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEOOETT: 
H.R.  13598.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  real 
property  In  the  State  of  California;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McENEALLT: 
H.R.  18599.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Claudlo 
Ricca,   Accursla   Rloca,   his   wife,   and  their 
children,   Giuseppe  Rlcca  and  Lucia  Grazla 
Rlcca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
HJi.  13600  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lee 
Morrison;    to   the   CcHnmlttee   on   Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  T7LLMAN: 
HJl.  13601.  A  bUl  to  release  and  convey  the 
reversionary  Interest  of  the  United  States  In 
certain  real  property  Imown  as  the  McNary 
Dam  townslte,  UmatUla  Coimty,  Greg.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  deak 
and  referred  as  follows: 

216.  By  the  SPB:AK£R:  PetlOon  of  the 
City  Council,  Eastlake,  Ohio,  relative  to  taxa- 
tion of  State  and  local  government  securi- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

217.  Also,  petition  of  Allan  Felnblum,  New 


Yoi*.  N.T..  relaUve  to  full  employment-  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor' 

218.  Also,  petition  of  the  Naha  City  Afisem 
bly,  Naha,  Okinawa,  relative  to  removal  of 
poison  gas,  germ,  and  radioactive  weaponj 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

219.  Also,  petition  of  the  executive  direc- 
tor. International  Conference  of  PoUce  Asso- 
ciations, Washington,  D.C.,  relaUve  to  a  res- 
olutlon  adopted  at  the  17th  annual  confer- 
ence oonoemlng  a  grievance  of  the  Rochester 
Police  Locust  Club,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlolary. 

220.  Also,  petition  of  Demetrloe  Demo- 
pouloe,  Athens,  Greece,  relaUve  to  redress 
of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

221.  Also,  petition  of  Ram  Sroop  Sldher 
Yuba  City,  CaUf.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

222.  Also,  petition  of  Allan  Felnblum,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  trials  by  Jury;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

223.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  York, 
Pa.,  relative  to  establishment  of  a  U.8.  Clvli 
Service  Academy;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

224.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  CouncU 
Crescent  City,  Calif.,  relative  to  taxation  ol 
State  and  local  government  securities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

226.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  CouncU 
Wataonvllle,  Calif.,  relative  to  taxation  of 
State  and  local  government  securities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE— W^erf/iesrfai^,  September  3,  1969 


The  Senati  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  temppre. 

The  Chapl^,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer: 

O  Lord,  omj  God,  who  art  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting,  whose  faithfulness 
never  ceases,  ,  we  thank  Thee  for  Thy 
providential  care  over  us  and  Thy  re- 
newing grace !  within  us  while  we  have 
been  separate^- 

As  we  resui^e  the  work  of  this  House 
may  faith  ani  courage  and  wisdom  be 
given  to  us  iii  full  measure.  Surround 
those  who  are  ill  with  healing  ministries 
and  to  all  who  are  well  give  new  strength 
for  new  days.  Keep  ever  before  us  the 
holy  vision  of  service  to  all  the  people. 
Show  us  whe^i  to  speak  and  when  to 
be  silent  and  lever  to  preserve  that  in- 
most peace  of  those  whose  souls  are 
Thy  dwelling  place.  Help  us  to  And  and 
to  follow  the  truth  that  makes  all  men 
free  and  great  I  and  good.  Give  us  the  as- 
surance we  doj  not  work  alone  but  that 
we  are  fellow!  workers  in  that  higher 
kingdom  whoie  builder  and  maker  is 
God.  I 

Through  Jeius  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


p  JOURNAL 

Mr.  KENNEbY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  coiisent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  jof  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  Aug:ust  13, 1969,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out  objection,  i ;  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  11,  1969,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  August  21,  1969.  re- 
ceived a  message  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
the  nomination  of  Clement  P.  Hayns- 
worth,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  13,  1969,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  August  29,  1969,  re- 
ceived messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting simdry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

•  For  nominations  received  on  Au- 
gust 29,  1969,  see  the  end  of  proceedings 
of  today,  September  3,  1969.) 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  13,  1969,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  September  2,  1969, 
received  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations,  wiiich  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  1969,  see  the  end  of  proceedings 
of  today,  September  3,  1969.) 


an  amendment,  on  September  2.  1969, 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  121)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  expenses  of 
the  National  Council  on  Indian  Oppor- 
tunity, and  submitted  a  report  (No.  91- 
389)  thereon,  which  was  printed. 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  13,  1969,  Mr.  Jackson, 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  reported  favorably,  with 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  liis 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  Eicts: 

On  August  18,  1969: 

S.  714.  An  act  to  designate  the  Ventana 
Wilderness,  Los  Padres  National  Forest,  In 
the  State  of  California. 

On  August  20, 1969: 

S.  912.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Florissant  Fossil  Beds  National 
Monvmient  In  the  State  of  Colorado; 

S.  1373.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  1611.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  85- 
905  to  provide  for  a  National  Center  on  Edu- 
cational Media  and  Materials  for  the  Handi- 
capped, and  for  other  purposes. 
On  August  25,  1969: 

S.  742.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  12, 
1948  (62  Stat.  382),  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  the  Kennewlck  division  extension,  Yakima 
project,  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  the  nomination  of  A. 
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Sydney  Herlong,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
niission,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes, 
and  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  business, 
the  unfinished  business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  granted. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


satisfactorily.  We  are  all  counting  on  his 
quick  and  total  recuperation.  We  hope 
that  he  will  be  back  with  us  in  the  very 
near  future. 

I  may  add  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxr),  a 
member  of  the  family,  saw  Senator 
DiBKszN  this  morning  and  reported  him 
to  be  his  usual  bright,  alert,  and  cheer- 
ful self,  and  that  he  is  coming  along 
very  nicely. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

May  I  take  this  occasion,  on  my  own 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Dirksen 
and  my  wife,  to  express  our  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  minority 
whip. 

The  situation,  I  am  happy  to  report,  is 
coming  along  very  nicely.  As  the  distin- 
guished Eissistant  minority  leader  cor- 
rectly stated  a  moment  ago,  I  was  able 
to  see  and  visit  with  Senator  Dirksen 
briefly  this  morning;  and  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  his  recovery  will  progress 
as  satisfactorily  as  it  has  begim  and  that 
he  will  soon  be  back  with  us. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  STENNIS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  distingtiished 
manager  of  the  mihtary  authorization 
bill  has  requested  1  hour  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  routine  morning  business.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  routine  morning  business,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  at  the  termination  of  the 
morning  business,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  will  be  recognized 
for  1  hour. 


SENATOR  DIRKSEN'S  ILLNESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  were  extremely 
distressed  to  hear  about  the  surgical  op- 
eration of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen)  .  We  are  heartened 
by  the  fact  that  the  operation  was  suc- 
cessful and  that  he  continues  to  gain 
strength.  We  all  are  extremely  hopeful 
that  he  will  return  speedily  to  his  respon- 
sibiUties  in  representing  a  great  State 
and  to  his  leadership  responsibilities  as 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in 
the  statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
acting  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  in  his 
comments  concerning  the  illness  of  our 
very  able  minority  leader.  Senator  Dirk- 
sen, who,  as  we  all  are  aware,  yesterday 
underwent  surgery  at  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital in  Washington. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  all  the  bul- 
letins on  Senator  Dirksen's  condition 
are  good.   He  is  apparently  recovering 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calen- 
dar No.  370  and  the  succeeding  measures 
in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMDR.  EDWARD  WHITE  RAWLINS, 
USN  (RETIRED) 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  96)  to  refer  S. 
881  to  the  Court  of  Claims  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  96 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (S.  881)  entitled 
"A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Commander  Edward 
White  Rawlins,  United  States  Navy  (re- 
tired)", now  pending  In  the  Senate,  together 
with  all  accompanying  papers,  is  hereby 
referred  to  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
United  SUtes  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to 
sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code;  and  the  court  shall  proceed 
expeditiously  with  the  same  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  said  sections  and 
shall  report  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earUest 
practicable  date.  Its  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to 
inform  the  Congress  (a)  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  his  demand,  as  a  claim  legal  or 
equitable,  against  the  United  States,  (b) 
whether  Commander  Rawlins  suffered  non- 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain  as  a 
probable  consequence  of  any  arbitrary,  ca- 
pricious. Inadvertent,  Improper,  Inequitable, 
or  wrongful  act  or  action  or  combinations 
thereof  by  or  within  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  and  (c)  In  such  event,  the  amount 
legally  or  equitably  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimant,  notwithstanding  the 
lapse  of  time  and  any  statute  of  limita- 
tions or  laches. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 


(No.  91-376) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

FUKPOSX 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  Is  to  refer 
the  bill  8.  881,  entitled  "A  blU  for  the  relief 
of  Comdr.  Edward  White  RawUns,  U.S.  Navy 
(retired)",  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  to- 
gether with  all  accompanjrlng  papers,  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  VS.  Court  of 
Claims  pursxiant  to  sections  1492  and  2509 
of  title  28,  United  States  CTode;  and  the 
covirt  shall  proceed  expeditiously  with  the 
same  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
said  sections  and  shall  report  to  the  Senate, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  Its  findings 
of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be 
sufficient  to  inform  the  Congress  (a)  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  his  demand,  as  a 
claim  legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United 
States,  ( b )  whether  Commander  Rawlins  suf- 
fered nonpromotlon  to  the  grade  of  captain 
as  a  probable  consequence  of  any  arbitrary, 
capricious,  inadvertent,  improper.  Inequita- 
ble, or  wrongful  act  or  action  or  combinations 
thereof  by  or  within  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  and  (c)  In  such  event,  the  amount 
legally  or  equitably  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimant,  notwithstanding  the 
lapse  of  time  and  any  statute  of  limitations 
or  laches. 

S.  881,  which  would  be  referred  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  pro- 
vides that,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  any  commitment  In  conflict 
with  this  act,  Comdr.  Edward  White  Rawlins, 
UJ3.  Navy  (retired),  shall  for  all  purposes, 
nunc  pro  tunc,  be  deemed  to  have  been  pro- 
muted  to  the  grade  of  captain  on  the  active 
list  of  the  Regular  Navy  on  July  1.  1947.  to 
have  served  continuously  In  such  grade  until 
June  30,  1955,  and  on  this  latter  date  to  have 
been  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  such  grade. 

Section  2  of  S.  881  provides  that  the  United 
States  shall  reimburse  Edward  White  Rawlins 
in  full  for  all  expenses,  including  attorneys' 
fees,  Incurred  by  him  In  his  efforts  to  secure 
the  relief  which  this  act  grants  to  him. 

Section  3  of  S.  881  provides  that  appropria- 
tions currently  available  for  the  pay  of  per- 
sonnel of  the  Navy  shall  be  available  to  pay 
such  sums  as  are  hereby  authorized  by  this 
act. 

STATEMENT 

Comdr.  Edwtrd  W.  Rawlins.  XJ£.  Navy  (re- 
tired),  is  a  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy of  the  class  of  1924.  He  servea  In  active 
duty  In  World  War  II.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  commander  In  August,  1942. 

A  Navy  wartime  promotion  panel  declined 
to  promote  him  to  the  rank  of  capUln  in 
June,  1943,  even  though  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  1924  were  given  this  pro- 
motion. The  failure  to  promote  Commander 
RawUns  to  the  rank  of  captain  Is  the  subject 
matter  of  this  legislation. 

The  claimant  contends  that  the  failure  to 
promote  him  to  captain  was  due  to  admin- 
istrative errors  on  the  part  of  the  wartime 
promotion  panel.  Specifically,  claimant  con- 
tends that  at  the  time  his  promotion  to  cap- 
tain was  being  considered,  a  derogatory  let- 
ter was  in  his  files.  Claimant  further  main- 
tains he  had  previously  submitted  docu- 
ments completely  refuting  the  derogatory  al- 
legations contained  in  the  aforementioned 
letter,  but  that  his  rebuttal  material  was  not 
placed  In  bis  file;  and  that  as  a  result,  the 
promotion  panel  erroneously  treated  the  de- 
rogatory allegations  as  being  true. 

Commander  Rawlins  contends  that  he  had 
an  excellent  record  at  the  time  he  was  con- 
sidered for  promotion  to  captain.  Alleged 
evidence  of  this  contention  will  be  cited  sub- 
sequently In  this  report. 

Commander  RawUns  petitioned  the  Board 
for  Correction  of  Naval  Records  to  correct 
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—  -  the  wartime  promotion  panel, 
but  on  Januak-y  14,  1949,  the  Navy  Etepart- 
ment  declined!  to  grant  Commander  Rawlins 
a  hearing  befot'e  that  Botutl. 

This  case  hae  a  lengthy  leglalatlve  history. 
In  the  81st  pongress,  second  session,  the 
Senate  passed  IS.  780,  which  would  have  pro- 
vided that  th4  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be  di- 
rected to  appoint  a  Board  of  commissioned 
Naval  and  Manne  Corps  officers  to  review  the 
records  of  cerialn  commissioned  officers,  of 
which  Oommaiider  Rawlins  was  one,  to  de- 
termine If  thete  were  any  error,  administra- 
tive delay,  oveislght,  or  injustice  that  caused 
the  officers  coiioerned  to  fail  of  an  advance- 
ment In  grade!  or  rank  which  would  other- 
wise have  bean  made.  This  bill  originally 
provided  for  the  relief  only  of  Commander 
Rawlins,  but  It  was  amended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Arried  Service  of  the  Senate  to 
provide  for  m<^re  general  relief  to  others  In 
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his  category 

Hearings  we 
ComjTiittee  on 
nent  to  here 
oommlttee  re. 
Congress,  seco 
S.    780    wa» 


held  by  the  Armed  Services 
^hls  legislation  and  It  Is  pertl- 
juote  findings  made  In  the 
t,  being  Report  No.  3012,  81st 
-session,  on  this  legislation: 
rlginaUy  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  as  a  private  relief  bill  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Comdr.  Edward  White  RawUns,  U.S. 
Navy.  The  comMuiion  Wll  in  the  House  was 
H.R.  2533.  The  private  relief  bill  would  have 
promoted  Oomiiiander  RawUns  to  the  perma- 
nent'rank  of  captain  due  to  alleged  Injus- 
tices brought  about  by  the  operation  of  the 
so-called  panel  promotion  system. 

On  July  24,  1941,  the  selection  board  pro- 
cedure for  proi  lotion  in  the  Navy  was  sus- 
pended to  the  trgencles  of  the  war  situation. 
In  lieu  thereof  and  up  until  August  7,  1947, 
a  panel  systen  was  used  for  determining 
promotions.  Ths  panel  system  was  a  short- 
cut system  whereby  it  was  not  necessary  for 
members  of  the  panel  to  meet  together,  nor 
were  they  unde  •  oath.  As  circumstances  per- 
mitted, the  menbers  of  the  panel  reviewed 
the  records  of  >fflcers  for  promotion  to  the 
next  high  rank  and  rendered  individual  rec- 
ommendations uid  reports  on  the  cases  re- 
viewed by  them 

There  is  ample  evidence  In  the  record  that 
Commander  Ra  vllns  may  have  suffered  due 
to  an  adnlnlsti  atlve  error.  It  appears  a  let- 
ter was  mlssinj  from  his  file  which  would 
have  refuted  a  detrimental  statement  con- 
cerning him.  For  this  reason,  he  alleges  that 
he  was  passed  o'  'er  for  promotion  and,  there- 
fore, sought  coi  gressional  action  In  gaining 
his  promotion  tb  the  next  higher  rank. 

S.  780  wafe  paj  sed  by  the  Senate  on  July  6. 
1949.  and  was  riiported  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Comml  ;tee,  but  died  on  the  House 
calendar  In  Dece  mber  1950. 

In  the  83d  Co  igress,  first  session,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  S.  1)63.  which  was  identical  to 
S.  780,  81st  Con  frees,  first  session.  It  is  per- 
tinent to  quote  from  portions  of  the  report 
of  the  Commlttiie  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
US  Senate,  beliig  Report  No.  211,  83d  Con- 
gress, first  seesloa,  as  follows: 

As  originally  Introduced,  this  bill  would 
have  provided  for  the  promotion  of  Comdr 
Edward  White  lawUns,  U.S.  Navy,  to  the 
permanent  rank  of  captain  due  to  alleged  in- 
justices brought  about  by  the  operation  of 
the  so-called  promotion  panel  system.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  committee's  hearings 
on  this  bill,  it  wi  is  developed  that  during  the 
period  from  JiUj  24,  1941,  to  August  7,  1947. 
the  so-called  se  ectlon-board  procedures  of 
the  Navy  were  rot  in  operation  due  to  the 
urgencies  of  the  '  irar  situation.  In  lieu  thereof 
a  panel  system  vas  adopted  for  promotions 
up  to  and  Incluillng  the  rank  of  captain.  A 
slightly  different  procedure  was  used  for  pro- 
motions to  flag  rank.  Evidence  before  the 
committee  Indlcited  that  the  panel  system 
was  an  expedlei^t  whereby  designated  offi- 
cers, usually  Inj  addition  to  other  duties 
would,  at  such  ^Imes  as  clrciunstances  per- 
mitted, review  tile  records  of  officers  for  pro- 


nation to  the  next  higher  rank.  The  mem- 
bers of  these  panels  did  not  meet  afe  a  body 
but    rendered    individual    recommendations 
and  reports  on  the  cases  reviewed  by  them. 
In  the  specific  case  of  Commander  Rawlins, 
there  was  evidence  that  he  was  an  officer  of 
excellent  abilities  with  a  long  and  favorable 
record  in  the  Navy.  Apparently  due  to  the 
act  that  a  lees  favorable,  although  not  un- 
satisfactory, fltnews  report  was  filed  on  Com- 
mander Rawlins  at  about  the  time  he  was 
considered  by  a  panel  for  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  he  was  passed  over  by  that 
panel.  Subsequent  panels,  either  as  a  result 
of  the  action  of  the  "first  or  because  of  their 
consideration  of  the  same  records,  also  failed 
to  nominate  him  for  promotion  to  captain. 
Evidence  was  submitted  to  the  Committee, 
both  in  verbal  testimony  and  In  the  form 
of  letters  to  the  committee  by  highly  placed 
officials  of  the  Navy  Department,  Including 
many   former   superiors   of  Rawlins,   to   the 
effect  that  they  felt  an  Injustice  had  been 
done.  The  record  shows  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  this  one  fitness  report  he  had  an 
excellent  record  within  the  Navy  Department 
and'  in  fact  was  decorated  for  his  perform- 
ance of  duty  during  the  period  in  question. 
The  Navy  Department  officially  opposes  ap- 
proval of  the  bill  as  Introduced.  On  the  other 
hand  there  was  complete  unanimity  among 
even  the  official  representatives  of  the  Navy 
Department   that  Commander  Rawlins  was 
and    Is    quaUfied    to   perform   the   duties   of 
captain. 

On  July  10,  1954  Senator  Edwin  C.  John- 
son of  Colorado  offered  an  amendment  on 
the  Senate  fioor  to  H.R.  6725.  83d  Congress, 
second  session.  This  amendment,  which  was 
adopted,  provided  for  the  retroactive  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  captain  of  Commander 
RawUns  and  one  other  officer.  H.R.  6725,  as 
amended,  passed  the  Senate.  However,  in 
the  conference  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate to  compose  differences  in  the  two  ver- 
sions of  H.R.  6725.  the  provisions  benefiting 
Commander  Rawlins  were  removed. 


BUFFALO  NATIONAL  RIVER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  855)  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Buffalo  National  River  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reportec'  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  amendments,  on  page  3,  line  4,  after 
"(b)"  strllie  out  "With  the  exception  of 
property  that  the  Secretary  determines  is 
necessary  for  purposes  of  administration, 
preservation,  or  public  use,  any  owner  or 
owners  thereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  "owner")  of  improved  prop- 
erty on  the  date  of  its  acquisition  by  the 
Secretary  may  retain  the  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  of  the  improved  property  for 
noncommercial      re.sldentlal      purposes, 
for  a  term,  as  the  owner  may  elect,  end- 
ing either  ( 1 )  upon  the  death  of  the  own- 
er or  his  spouse,  whichever  occurs  later, 
or  (2)  not  more  than  twenty-five  years 
from  the  acquisition.";  and  insert  "With 
the  exception  of  property  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  is  necessary  for  pur- 
poses of  administration,  preservation,  or 
public  use,  any  owner  or  owners  <  herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  "own- 
er") of  (1)  improved  property  and  used 
solely    for    noncommercial    residential 
purposes  on  the  date  of  its  acquisition  by 
the  Secretary  or  of  (2>  lands  used  solely 
for  agricultural  purposes  on  such  acqui- 
sition date  may  retain  the  right  of  use 
and  occupancy  of  such  property  for  such 
respective  purposes  for  a  term,  as  the 
owner  may  elect,  ending  either  (a)  upon 


the  death  of  the  owner  or  his  spouse 
whichever  occurs  later,  or  ib)  not  more 
than  twenty-five  years  from  the  date  of 
acquisition.";  on  page  4,  line  10,  after 
the  word  "residential"  insert  "or  agrl- 
cultural";  on  page  6,  line  17,  after  the 
word  "the"  strike  out  the  word  "compo- 
nent" and  insert  "national  river";  on 
page  7,  after  line  2,  strike  out: 

"Sec    6.    Any    person    authorized    by   the 
Secretary    to   enforce    any   Federal    laws  or 
regulations  applicable  to  the  Buffalo  National 
River  may,  with  or  without  a  warrant,  arrest 
any  person  who  violates  such  laws  and  regu- 
lations  In    his   presence   or    view,   and   may 
execute  any  warrant  or  other  process  Issued 
by  an  officer  or  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction, and  may  with  a  search  warrant  or  as 
an  incident  to  a  lawful  arrest,  search  for  and 
seize   property   taken,   used   or   possessed  in 
violation  of  said  laws  and  regulations   Any- 
thing so  seized  shall  be  held  by  such  person 
or   by    the   United   States    marshal    pending 
disposition  of  the  case  by  the  court,  magis- 
trate, or  commissioner.  Upon  conviction,  anv 
fish,  bird,  mammal,  or  other  wild  vertebrate 
or  Invertebrate  animal,  or  part  or  nest  or  egg 
thereof  seized  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  court 
magistrate,   or   commissioner.   Upon   convlc,! 
tlon,  any  other  property,  except  property  of 
the  United  States,  used  or  p>ossessed  In  vio- 
lation of  said  laws  or  regulations,  Including 
but  not  limited  to  any  gun.  net,  or  trap  may 
be  forfeited  to  the  United  States  or  other- 
wise  disposed  of  by  the  court,  magistrate  or 
commissioner,  except  that  this  discretionary 
authority  to  forfeit  or  otherwise  dispose  o'f 
such  other  property  shall  apply  only  in  the 
case  of  a  conviction  for  an  offense  Involving 
the  taking  or  possession  of  propertv  of  the 
United    States,    or    the    taking,    possession 
capturing,    hunting,    or   killing,   or   attempt 
thereof,  of  any  fish,  bird,  mammal,  or  other 
wild   vertebrate   or   Invertebrate   animal,  or 
part  of  nest  or  egg  thereof." 

On  page  8,  line  6,  change  the  section 
number  from  "7"  to  "6";  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "appropriated"  strike 
out  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.";  and 
in  line  8,  after  the  word  "Act."  insert 
"not  to  exceed  $9,200,000  for  acquisition 
of  land  and  not  to  exceed  $8,225,400  for 
the  development  of  the  area  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act.";  so  as  to  make  the  bil] 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howe 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the 
purposes  of  conserving  and  interpreting  an 
area  containing  unique  scenic  and  scientific 
features,  and  preserving  as  a  free-flowing 
stream  an  important  segment  of  the  Buffalo 
River  in  Arkansas  for  the  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  present  and  future  generations,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  may  establish 
and  administer  the  Buffalo  National  P.lver. 
The  boundaries  of  the  national  river  shall 
be  as  generally  depicted  on  the  drawing  en- 
titled. "Proposed  Buffalo  National  River" 
numbered  NR-BUr-7103  and  dated  Decem- 
ber 1967.  which  shall  be  on  file  and  avail- 
able for  pubUc  inspection  In  the  offices  of 
the  National  Park  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  Secretary  may  revise  the 
boundaries  of  the  national  river  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  total  acreage  within  such 
boundaries  shall  not  exceed  ninety-five 
thousand   seven   hundred   and   thirty  acres. 

Sec.  2,  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Buffalo  National  River,  the  Secretary  may 
acquire  lands  and  waters  or  Interests  there- 
in by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or 
appropriated  funds,  or  exchange,  except  that 
lands  owned  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  or  a 
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noUtlcal  subdivision  thereof  may  be  acquired 
Pffv  ^donation.  When  an  individual  tract 
rf  land  is  only  partly  within  the  boundaries 
of  t^  national  river,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
aul^  aU  of  the  tract  by  any  of  the  above 
STethods  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of 
Sverance  costs.  Land  so  acquired  outside 
rf  the  boundaries  of  the  national  river  may 
1  exchanged  by  the  Secretary  for  non-Fed- 
r^  lands  within  the  national  river  bound- 
IrtM  and  any  portion  of  the  land  not  titl- 
ed'for  such  exchanges  may  be  disposed  of 
m  accordance  with  tiie  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
.rai  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
1^  oVl949  (63  Stet.  377:  40  U.S.C.  471  et 
^  )  as  amended.  With  the  concurrence  of 
the  agency  having  custody  thereof,  any  Ped- 
»ral  nroperty  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
national  river  may  be  transferred  ^.-Ithout 
consideration  to  the  administrative  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  for  administration  as 
part  of  the  national  river. 

,b)     With     the     exception     of     property 
that    the    Secretary    determinee    is    neces- 
sarv   for   purposes   of   administration,   pres- 
ervation,   or    public     use,    any    owner    or 
owners   (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  "owner")  of  (1)  improved  property  and 
used    solely    for    nonconamerclal    residential 
Burposes  on  the  date  of  its  acquisition  by 
the  secretary  or  of  (2)  lands  used  solely  for 
aericultural    purposes    on    such    acquisition 
date  may  retain  the  right  of  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  such  property  for  such  respective 
burposes  for  a  term,  as  the  owner  may  elect, 
aiding    either    (a)    upon   the   death   of   the 
owner  or  his  spouse,  whichever  occurs  later, 
or  (b)  not  more  than  twenty-five  years  frona 
the  date  of  acquisition.  The  Secretary  shall 
pav  to  the  owner  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  property  on  the  date  of  such  acquisition 
less  the  fair  market  value  on  such  date  of 
the  term  retained  by  the  owner.  Such  right 
(1)  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate 
to  assure  that  the  property  is  used  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  of  this  Act;   (2) 
mav  be  transferred  or  assigned,  and  (3)  may 
be 'terminated   with    respect    to    the    entire 
property  bv  the  Secretary  upon  his  determi- 
nation   thkt    the    property    or    any    portion 
thereof  has  ceased  to  be  used  for  noncom- 
mercial residential  or  agricultural  purposes, 
and  upon  tender  to  the  holder  of  the  right 
an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  market  value, 
as  of  the  date  of  the  tender,  of  that  portion 
of  the  right   which   remains   unexpired  on 
the  date  of  termination. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  "Un- 
proved property"  means  a  detached  year- 
round  one-family  dwelling  which  serves  as 
the  owner's  permanent  place  of  abode  at  the 
time  of  acquisition,  and  construction  of 
which  was  begun  before  January  1,  1967.  to- 
gether with  so  much  of  the  land  on  which 
the  dwelling  Is  situated,  the  said  land  being 
m  the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as 
the  Secretary  shall  designate  to  be  reason- 
ably necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
dwelling  for  the  sole  purpose  of  noncommer- 
cial residential  use:  Provided.  That  the  Sec- 
retarv  may  exclude  from  any  improved  prop- 
erty any  waters  or  land  fronting  thereon, 
together  with  so  much  of  the  land  adjoining 
such  waters  or  land  as  he  deems  necessary 
for  public  access  thereto. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
Jurisdiction  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Buffalo  National  River  in  accordance  with 
applicable  Federal  and  State  laws,  except 
that  he  may  designate  zones  where  and 
establish  periods  when,  no  hunting  or  fish- 
ing shall  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public 
safetv,  admlnUtratlon,  fish  or  wlldlUe  man- 
agement, or  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Ex- 
cept in  emergencies,  any  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  put  into  effect  only  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Arkansas  Fish  and  Game 
Commission. 


S«c  4  The  Federal  Power  Commission  shall 
not   license   the    construction   of   any   dam, 
water  conduit,  reservoir,  powerhouse,  trans- 
mission line,  or  other  project  works  under 
the   Federal   Power  Act    (41    Stat.    1063),   as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  791a  et  seq),  on  or  di- 
rectly  affecting   the   Buffalo   National  River 
and  no  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  assist  by  loan,  grant,  license,  or 
otherwise  in  the  construction  of  any  water 
resources  project  that  would  have  a  direct 
and  adverse  effect  on  the  values  for  which 
such  river  was  established,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  Nothing  contained  in  the  fore- 
going    sentence,     however,     shall     preclude 
licensing  of,  or  assistance  to,  developments 
below  or  above  the  Buffalo  National  River  or 
on  any  stream  tributary  thereto  which  wUl 
not  invade  the  area  or  unreasonably  diminish 
the  scenic,  recreational,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
values  present  in   the  area  on   the  date  of 
approval  of  thU  Act.  No  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  shall  recommend  author- 
ization of  any  water  resources  project  that 
would  have  a  direct  and  adverse  effect  on  the 
values  for  which  such  river  was  estabUshed, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or  request 
appropriations  to  begin  construction  of  any 
such  project,  whether  heretofore  or  hereafter 
authorized,  without  advising  the  Secretary  In 
writing  of  its  intention  so  to  do  at  least  sixty 
days   m   advance,   and    without   specifically 
reporting  to  the  Congress  in  writing  at  the 
time  It  makes  its  recommendation  or  request 
in  what  respect  construction  of  such  proj- 
ect would  be  In  conflict  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  would  affect  the  component 
national  river  and  the  values  to  be  protected 
by  it  under  this  Act. 

Sec  5  The  Secretary  shaU  administer,  pro- 
tect and  develop  the  Buffalo  National  River 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1 
et  seq.).  as  amended  and  supplemented;  ex- 
cept that  anv  other  statutory  authority  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  the  conservation  and 
management  of  natural  resources  may  be 
utilized  to  the  extent  he  finds  such  authority 
will  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec  6  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  not  to 
exceed  $9,200,000  for  acquisition  of  land  and 
not  to  exceed  88.224.400  for  the  development 
of  the  area  as  provided  for  in  this  Act 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 

DRSSCd 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-385) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill.  ^  _. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

THE   RIVER 


The  legislation  would  enable  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  interior  to  esUblish  the  national 
river  area  to  Include  not  more  than  95.730 
acres  preserving  132  mUes  of  the  Buffalo 
River  cited  by  the  Department  as  "among 
the  nioet  outstandingly  scenic  of  free-flowing 
streams  In  the  Eastern  United  States." 

With  little  residential  or  conmierclal  de- 
velopment on  its  banks,  and  with  no  munici- 
pal or  industrial  pollution,  the  Buffalo  River 
Is  unspoUed.  It  provides  a  unique  opportu- 
nity for  preservation  since  its  headwaters  lie 
within  the  Ozark  National  Forest,  and  the 
remaining  132  miles  of  the  river  can  be  pre- 
served and  administered  as  a  single  unit. 

Hillsides  and  bluffs  provide  a  variety  of 
conditions  for  some  1,500  species  of 
plants  •  •  •  while  the  Buffalo  River  and  its 
tributaries  are  one  of  the  richest  waterways 
in  the  Nation  In  terms  of  the  total  ntunber 
of  fish  species. 


Within  the  proposed  national  river 
are  •  •  •  a  200-foot  waterfaU  in  Hemmed- 
In-HoUow,  the  hlgheet  free-leaping  water- 
fall between  the  southern  Appalachians  and 
the  Rockies;  a  collection  of  outstanding 
gyjwvun  formations  in  Beauty  Cave,  and  a 
number  of  archeological  sites.  These  sites  can 
yield  the  story  of  Indian  occupation  from 
archaic  to  late  prehistoric  times — a  span  of 
some  9,000  years. 

Recreational  uses  within  the  proposed 
Buffalo  National  River  Include  boating,  fish- 
ing, swimming,  camping,  photography, 
nature  observation,  and  hunting,  the  report 
states: 

The  old  trails  and  wagon  roads  which  wind 
along  the  river,  parallel  the  tributaries  and 
traverse  the  ridges,  provide  a  good  basis  for 
developing  a  system  of  hiking   and  riding 
paths.  Two  rugged  and  virtually  uninhab- 
ited expanses  of  country,  one  at  each  end 
of  this  area,  will  provide  unusual  primitive 
environments  where  a  rider,  canoeist,  trail 
camper,  and  scientist  may  find  enjoyment. 
The  proposed  national  river  includes  about 
132  river-miles  and  a  total  of  some  95,730 
acres  In  four  counties  as  follows:    Newton 
County  (43,610  acres) ;  Searcy  County  (24,630 
acres);    Marlon  County    (26,000  acres);    and 
Baxter   County    (1,590   acres).    The   Federal 
Government  owns  about  770  acres  of  land 
within   the  national   river   boundaries,  and 
this  acreage  is  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service,    Department     of    Agriculture.    The 
State  of  Arkansas  owns  about  2.960  acres  of 
land  comprising  the  Buffalo  River  and  Lost 
Valley  State  Parks  and  scattered  parcels  of 
public   hunting   areas.   The   remaining   land 
acreage  within  the  national  river  boundaries 
Is  in  private  ownership. 

The  committee  wishes  to  acknowledge  and 
compliment  the  National  Park  Service  on 
its  very  fine  1968  pubUcatlon  "Proposed 
Buffalo  National  River.  Arkansas."  The  in- 
formation contained  therein  was  of  consid- 
erable value  during  the  hearings  on  the 
measure. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  by  donation,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  ex- 
change lands  and  waters  or  interests  therein 
within  the  national  river  boundaries,  and 
outside  of  such  boundaries  In  order  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  severance  costs.  Lands 
owned  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  or  Its  po- 
litical subdivisions  may  be  acquired  only 
by  donation. 

As  amended  the  bill  provides  that  owners 
of  improved  property  or  lands  used  solely 
for  agrictiltural  purposes  on  the  date  of  ac- 
quisition could  retain  the  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  for  a  term  ending  either  on  the 
death  of  the  owner  or  his  spouse,  whichever 
occurs  later,  or  not  more  than  25  years  from 
the  date  of  acquisition. 

COSTS 

The  Department  of  Interior  estimates  the 
costs  of  the  proposal  as  follows: 

Land  acquisition -  ^^f^Z 

Development   8,  ,i-J4,uou 

The  committee  following  Its  usual  prac- 
tice has  amended  the  bUl  limiting  the  au- 
thorization to  the  above  flgures. 

The  annual  operating  costs  are  estimated 
to  be  8685,800. 

AMENDMENTS 

On  page  3,  line  5.  amend  the  flrst  sentence 
of  section  2(b)  to  read  as  follows: 

(b)  With  the  exception  of  property  that 
the  Secretary  determines  Is  necessary  for 
purposes  of  administration,  preservation,  or 
public  use,  any  owner  or  owners  (hereinafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  "owner")  of  (1) 
improved  property  used  solely  for  noncOTn- 
merclal  residential  purposes  on  the  date  of 
Its  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  or  of  (2) 
lands  used  solely  for  agricultural  purposes 
on  such  acquisition  date  may  retain  the  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  of  such  property  for 
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■uch  reapectlve  ptupoaee  for  a  term,  as  the 
owner  may  elect,  ending  either  (a)  upon  the 
deflith  of  th^  owner  or  bis  spoviae,  whichever 
occuiB  latere  or  (b)  not  more  than  26  yeara 
from  the  date  of  acquisition. 

On  page  3,  line  34,  after  the  word  "pur- 
poaee"  Inaer^  the  words  "or  agricultural." 

Strike  all  of  section  6  and  renumber  sec- 
tion 7  as  section  6. 

Section  6  stricken  from  the  bill  on  the  rec- 
onunendatlob  of  the  Depcu^ment  of  the  In- 
terior provided  for  arrest  authority  for  viola- 
tions within  the  national  river.  In  the  report 
it  Is  IndlcatM  that  the  Department  favors 
general  legislation  appUcable  to  all  areas 
under  the  jui-lsdlctlon  of  the  Park  Service  to 
solve  this  problem  rather  than  accomplishing 
It  on  area-bji-area  basis. 

Amend  renumbered  section  6  to  read  as 
follows :  I 

S«c.  6.  Th^re  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  •9,200,000  for  land 
acquisition  a^d  not  to  exceed  »8 ,224 ,400  for 
development  jof  the  area  as  provided  for  In 
this  Act.         I 

The  Conuillttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  recominends  enactment  of  S.  855,  as 
amended.        I 


of  the  District  of  Ck>Iumbla  Is  authorized  to 
procure  professional  and  other  services,  at 
such  rates  as  may  be  usual  and  custocnary 
few  such  services  In  the  Jurisdiction  con- 
cerned, when  he  deems  It  neceeeary  for  the 
proeecuUon  of  any  suit  authorized  herein. 

Mr.  KESKEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
tNo.  91-386).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wBs  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PXTRPOSB    or    THE    MIX 

The  piU7>06e  of  S.  2602  U  to  authorize 
suits  In  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  the  collection  of  taxes  owed  to  States, 
territories,  or  possessions,  or  political  sub- 
divisions thereof,  when  a  reciprocal  right  Is 
accorded  to  the  District. 

NEED    FOR    THX    LEGISLATION 
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RECIPROCAL  RIGHT  OF  STATES  TO 
SUE  m  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
COURTS  1  TO  RECOVER  DELIN- 
QUENT STATE  TAXES 

'the  bill  dS.  2502)  to  authorize  suits 
in  the  courtk  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  colleotion  of  taxes  owed  to  States, 
territories,  <^t  possessions,  or  political 
subdivisions  thereof,  when  the  reciprocal 
right  is  accctrded  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes  was  con- 
sidered, orddred  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  readini;,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  folows: 

S.  2502 
Be  it  enactei  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativts    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Cmgress   assembled.   That   any 
State,     terrltoix      or     possession,     by     and 
through  Its  lav  txtllj  authorized  officials,  shall 
have  the  right  to  sue  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  3f  General  Sessions  or  In  the 
United  Slates  :3istrlct  Court  for  the  District 
of   Columbia,    according   to   the   amount   In 
controversy,  to  recover  any  tax  lawfully  due 
and  owing  to  1 ;  when  the  reciprocal  right  Is 
accorded  to  ths  District  by  such  State,  ter- 
ritory, or  possession,  whether  such  right  Is 
granted  by  stai  utory  authority  or  as  a  mat- 
ter of  comity. 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  (  ertiflcate  of  the  secretary  of 
state  or  other  a  jthorized  official  of  any  State, 
territory,  or  possession,  or  subdivision 
thereof,  to  the  effect  that  the  official  insti- 
tuting the  suit  for  collection  of  taxes  in  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  the 
authority  to  institute  such  suit  and  collect 
such  taxes  shall  be  conclusive  proof  of  that 
authority. 

Sec.  3.  For  tie  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term  "taxes"  shiJl  include — 

( 1 )  any  and  all  tax  assessments  lawfully 
made,  whether  ;hey  be  based  upon  a  return 
or  other  dlsclos  jre  of  the  taxpayer,  or  upon 
the  Information  and  belief  of  the  taxing  au- 
thority, or  othei  wise; 

(2)  any  and  j  11  penalties  lawfully  imposed 
pursuant  to  a  1  axing  statute,  ordinance  or 
regulation;  and 

( 3 )  Interest  c  larges  lawfully  added  to  the 
tax  liability  which  constitutes  the  subject 
of  the  suit. 

Sec.  4.  The  Ccirporatlon  Counsel  or  any  of 
his  assistants  is  authorized  to  bring  suit  in 
the  natne  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
courts  of  States,  territories,  and  possessions 
and  subdivisions  thereof,  to  collect  taxes 
lawfully  due  the  DUtrlct.  The  Commissioner 


According  to  the  Finance  Officer  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  many  individuals  move 
out  of  the  District  each  year  leaving  unpaid 
District  Income  taxes.  In  addition,  corpora- 
tions, other  organizations,  and  Individuals 
may,  while  located  at  or  operated  from  places 
outside  the  District,  Incur  liability  for  em- 
ployer withholding,  sales  and  use,  franchise, 
or  death  taxes.  Some  evade  payment  of  Dis- 
trict taxes  and  other  compliance  with  District 
tax  laws  because  they  are  not  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  District  for  normal  en- 
forcement  proceedings. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the  Corpo- 
ration Counsel  or  any  of  his  assistants  would 
be  authorized  to  sue  for  delinquent  District 
taxes  and  obtain  Judgments  in  the  courts 
of  the  States.  A  Judgment  obtained  in  a  State 
court  would  be  effective  against  the  tax- 
payer's assets  located  within  the  State.  Com- 
pUance  with  District  tax  laws  should  be 
greatly  Improved  in  consequence. 

Tax  collection  suits  by  sister  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  brought  on 
a  reciprocal  basis  under  the  laws  of  40  States 
including  nearby  Maryland  and  Virginia' 
The  bill  (S.  2502)  is  necessary  In  order  that 
the  District  may  be  eligible  to  proceed  in  the 
courts  of  these  States  under  such  reciprocal 
authority. 

The  committee  is  informed  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  (S.  2502)  is  simUar  to  gen- 
eral  comity  laws  for  such  purposes  of  the 
following  States: 

Alaska  New  York 

Arkansas  New  Jersey  ( Income ) 

California  North  Carolina 

Delaware  North  Dakota 

Georgia  Ohio 

Hawaii  Alabama 

Idaho  Oklahoma 

Indiana  Oregon 

I°wa  Pennsylvania 

Kansas  Rhode  Island 

Kentucky  South  Carolina 

Louisiana  South  Dakota 

Maine  Tennessee 

Massachusetts  Texas  (sales  and  use) 

Michigan  Vermont 

Minnesota  Virginia 

Mississippi  Washington 

Missouri  West  Virginia 

New  Hampshire  Wisconsin 

New  Jersey  Maryland 
New  Mexico 


of  Justice  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budeet  h«, 
advised  that  there  is  no  admlnlstrafion  'l' 
Jectlon  to  this  bill  (S.  2602).  °' 

PROVISIONS  or  THE  BILL 

Section  1  of  the  proposed  legUlatlon  Branti. 
to  any  Bute,  territory,  or  possession,  or  a^^ 
political  subdivision  thewof.  the  rtght  m 
sue  m  the  courts  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbu 
when  the  reciprocal  right  U  accorded  to  th! 

Smily  "■  ^^  '***"*•  "  "  *  '"^^^  0* 

♦v^'^-""  ^  provides  a  means  of  certifvine 
the  officials  authorized  to  institute  such  an 
action  in  the  District  of  Columbia  courts 

Section  3  defines  the  term  "Uxes"  to  in 
elude  aU  assessments,  penalties,  and  interest 

Section  4  authorizes  the  Corporation  Coun 
sel  or  any  of  his  assUtants  to  bring  actions  in 
the  courts  of  States,  territories,  and  doss«. 
sions.  and  subdivisions  thereof,  to  0011^^ 
taxes  legally  due  the  District.  Since  such  suits 
may  occasionally  require  the  assistance  of 
local  investigators  or  local  counsel,  section  4 
authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 

the  limitations  on  per  diem  compensation 
imposed  by  section  15  of  the  act  of  Aueust  2 
1946,  60  Stat.  810  (Public  Law  89-600) 

HEARING 

A  public  hearing  on  S.  2502  was  held  before 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  of  this  commit- 
tee  on  August  8,  1969.  There  was  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  legislation. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

a  2502  is  derived  verbatim  from  S  1628 
(90th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  June  26,  1968. 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  committee's  view,  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  should  be  made  ellei. 
ble  to  proceed  In  State  courts  for  the  colla- 
tion of  delinquent  taxes,  and  to  avail  itself 
of  the  reciprocal  authority  granted  by  State 
laws  for  this  purpose. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  commends  S 
2502  to  the  Senate  for  favorable  action. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SURVIVOR  AN- 
NUITY PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  JUDGES 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OP  1964 


The  District  of  Columbia  government,  by 
the  Commissioner  thereof,  recommends  en- 
actment of  the  proposed  legislation  (S.  2502) , 
so  that  the  District  may  take  advantage  of 
the  widespread  reciprocal  authority  for  tax 
collection  provided  by  other  Jurisdictions 
The  District  government  does  not  anticipate 
that  the  bill  will  impose  on  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  any  substantial  in- 
creased caseload.  In  addition,  the  Department 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2056)  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  to  permit  un- 
married  judges   of   the   courts   of  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  have  no  de- 
pendent children  to  terminate  their  pay- 
ments   for    survivors    annuity    and   to 
receive  a  refund  for  amounts  paid  for 
such  annuity  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  an  amendment  on  page 
2,  after  line  4,  strike  out  "fB)   to  have 
any  amounts  credited  to  his  individual 
account  under  this  subsection,  together 
with  interest  at  4  per  centum  per  annum 
to  December  31,  1947,  and  3  per  centum 
per  annum  thereafter,  compounded  on 
December  31  of  each  year,  to  the  date 
of  his  election  under  this  sentence,  re- 
turned to  him."  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert 
"(B)   to  have  any  amoimts  credited  to 
his  individual  account  under  this  sub- 
section, to  the  date  of  his  election  under 
this  sentence,  returned  to  him,  together 
with  interest  at  4  per  centum  per  annum 
to  December  31,  1947,  and  3  per  centum 
per  annum  thereafter  compounded  an- 
nually to  December  31,  1956.";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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Xmerica  in  Congress  ataembled,  That  para- 
graph (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  11- 
1701  of  Utle  11  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
(jode  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "Any  Judge  who  elected 
to  bring  himself  within  the  purview  of  this 
subsection  and  who  after  making  such  elec- 
tion is  unmarried  and  has  no  dependent 
child  may  elect — 

"(A)  to  terminate  the  deductions  and 
withholdings  from  his  salary  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  and  any  In- 
stallment payments  elected  to  be  made  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  and 

•■(B)  to  have  any  amounts  credited  to  his 
individual  account  under  this  subsection, 
together  with  interest  at  4  per  centum  per 
annum  to  December  31,  1947,  and  3  per  cen- 
tum per  annum  thereafter,  compounded  on 
December  31  of  each  year,  to  the  date  of 
his  election  under  this  sentence,  returned 
to  him. 

"(B)  to  have  any  amounts  credited  to  his 
individual  aiccount  under  this  subsection,  to 
the  date  of  his  election  under  this  sentence, 
returned  to  him,  together  with  Interest  at 
4  per  centum  per  annum  to  December  31, 
1947.  and  3  per  centum  per  annum  there- 
after compounded  annusiUy  to  December  31, 
1958. 

Any  election  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  made  in  writing  and  filed  with  the 
Commissioner  in  such  manner  and  at  such 
time  as  he  shall  prescribe." , 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  <No. 
91-387),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PTTRPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  2056  Is  to  remedy  an 
inequitable  situation  that  exists  under  the 
surrtvorship  annuity  provisions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Judges  Retirement  Act  of 
1964. 

The  Retirement  Act  In  question  provides 
an  elective  system  of  survivorship  annuities 
for  the  Judges  serving  on  the  local  courts  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  If  a  Judge  elects 
this  coverage,  he  contributes  3  percent  of 
his  salary — through  payroll  deductions — to  a 
District  of  Columbia  Judicial  retirement  and 
survivors  annuity  fund.  Upon  his  death  in 
service  or  in  retirement  after  having  ren- 
dered at  least  5  years  of  qualifying  service, 
the  Judge's  widow  and  dependent  children 
become  entitled  to  an  annuity. 

For  purposes  of  this  survivors  annuity,  the 
statute  defines  the  term  "widow"  as  a  sur- 
viving wife  who  was  married  to  the  Judge  for 
at  least  2  years  immediately  preceding  his 
death,  or  who  is  the  mother  of  issue  bom  of 
her  marriage  to  the  Judge  and  who  has  not 
remarried.  A  "dependent  child"  means  an 
unmarried  child  who  Is  under  the  age  of  18 
years  or  who  because  of  physical  or  mental 
disability  is  Incapable  of  self-support.  These 
are  the  only  categories  of  persons  eligible  to 
receive  a  survivors  annuity. 

A  problem  exists,  because  under  existing 
law  the  election  to  provide  a  sun'lvors  an- 
nuity is  irrevocable.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  Judge's  wife  may  have  prede- 
ceased him  and  all  of  his  children  may  have 
grown  up,  married,  and  gone  their  own  ways 
there  is  no  provision  In  the  law  permitting 
the  Judge  to  terminate  this  coverage.  He  must 
continue  to  make  contributions  to  the  sur- 
vivors annuity  fund  even  though  no  one  re- 
mains who  would  be  eligible  to  receive  an 
annuity.  Further,  the  present  law  provides 
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that  in  such  a  case  and  on  the  death  of  the 
Judge  all  of  his  contributions  for  the  sur- 
vivors annuity,  plus  Interest  at  stated  rates, 
must  be  refunded  to  a  beneficiary  designated 
by  the  Judge  or  to  other  stirvlvors  according 
to  an  order  of  priority  set  out  In  the  statute. 

In  your  committee's  Judgment,  it  is  highly 
inequitable  to  require  one  to  make  continued 
contributions  toward  the  survivors  annuity 
provided  by  the  statute  In  question  when  no 
eligible  survivor  remains.  Also,  it  makes  little 
sense  to  require  the  continued  accumulation 
of  a  survivors  annuity  fund  only  to  have  It 
paid  out  with  Interest  to  nondependente  fol- 
lowing the  Judge's  death. 

Your  committee  feels  that  once  there  has 
been  a  failure  of  beneficiaries  a  Judge  should 
be  permitted  to  terminate  his  survivorship 
coverage.  This  would  be  compatible  with  the 
Federal  civil  service  retirement  system,  which 
permits  an  employee  to  elect  not  to  provide 
for  a  survivors  annuity  at  the  time  he  retires 
from  the  service,  which  he  or  she  may  do  even 
though  there  may  be  eligible  survivors. 

FHirther,  your  committee  feels  that  on  a 
failure  of  beneficiaries  and  an  election  by  a 
Judge  to  terminate  the  coverage  the  individ- 
ual's contributions  for  a  survivors  annuity 
should  be  refundable.  The  exlsUng  law  makes 
little  sense  In  authorizing  such  a  refund  only 
after  the  Judge's  death.  The  funds  should  be 
made  available  to  the  Judge  who  made  the 
contributions  during  his  lifetime. 

The  purpose  of  S.  2056  Is  to  remedy  this 
situation.  As  reported  by  your  committee,  the 
bill  amends  existing  law  to  permit  any  such 
Judge  who  has  elected  to  bring  himself  with- 
in the  purview  of  the  survivorship  annuity 
provisions  of  the  statute  and  who  after  mak- 
ing such  election  l>ecomes  unmarried  and 
has  no  dependent  child  to  elect — (1)  to  ter- 
minate deductions  and  withholdings  from 
his  salary  for  survivor  annuity  purposes  and 
elected  to  make  for  such  purposes,  and  (2) 
any  Installment  payments  he  may  have 
to  have  any  amounts  credited  to  his  Individ- 
ual account  for  survivorship  annuity  pur- 
poses returned  to  together  with  Interest  at 
4  percent  per  annum  to  December  31,  1947, 
and  3  percent  per  annum  thereafter  com- 
pounded annually  to  December  31.  1956. 

COMMITTEE      AMENDMENT 

As  Introduced,  S.  2056  provides  that  upon 
his  election  to  terminate  survivorship  an- 
nuity coverage  a  Judge  would  be  entitled  to 
have  any  amounts  credited  to  his  Individual 
accovint  for  such  purposes  returned  to  him, 
together  with  Interest  at  4  percent  per  an- 
num to  December  31,  1947,  and  3  percent  per 
annum  thereafter,  compounded  on  Decem- 
ber 31  of  each  year. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  and  the  Department  of 
Justice,  your  committee  has  amended  the  bill 
to  provide  that  such  repayment  shall  bear 
interest  at  4  percent  per  annum  to  Etecem- 
ber  31,  1947,  and  3  percent  per  annum  there- 
after compounded  annually  to  December  31, 
1956. 

HEARING 

A  regularly  scheduled  and  noticed  public 
hearing  on  S.  2056  was  conducted  by  the  com- 
mittee's Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  August 
8,  1969.  Testimony  was  received  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment, and  a  report  on  the  bill  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  Justice.  There 
was  no  opposition  to  the  bill  as  amended  and 
reported  by  your  committee. 


LEASE  OP  DISTRICT  PROPERTY  TO 
THE  JEWISH  HISTORICAL  SOCI- 
ETY  OF   GREATER   WASHINGTON 

The  bill  (H.R.  12677)  to  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  lease  to  the  Jewish  Historical 
Society  of  Greater  Washington  the  for- 
mer synagogue  of  the  Adaa  Israel  Con- 


gregation and  real  property  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  Jewish  Historical  Museum 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-«8),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  12677  Is  to  authorize 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  acquire  the  city's  oldest  synagogue 
building,  the  synagogue  of  Adas  Israel  Con- 
gregation, and  to  lease  it  and  real  property 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Jewish 
Historical  Society  of  Greater  Washington. 

NEED  FOR  THS  LEGISLATION 

The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia does  not  have  authority  under  exist- 
ing law  to  enter  Into  agreements  for  the 
preservation  of  historic  buildings  such  as 
Adas  Israel  Synagogue.  The  authority  to  be 
granted  by  H.R.  12677  Is  sought  because  of 
vital  Government  interest  in  the  property: 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority  owns  the  buUding;  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  highway  property 
which  is  a  suitable  site  for  its  location. 

The  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  Greater 
Washington  desires  to  obtain  a  lease  of  the 
buUdlng  and  property  on  which  it  may  be  re- 
located, to  move  the  synagogue  and  to  re- 
store it  for  use  as  a  museum  and  as  head- 
quEU-ters  for  the  society.  It  has  pledged  it- 
self to  raising  the  required  funds  to  match 
Federal  grants  for  this  purpose. 

ADAS    ISRAEL    SYNAGOGUE 

This  building  was  the  first  synagogue 
erected  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  wa« 
built  between  1873-76  at  the  comer  of  6th 
and  G  Streets  NW..  and  was  used  by  the  Adas 
Israel  Congregation  until  that  group  moved 
into  larger  quarters  in  1907.  It  was  subse- 
quently used  as  a  church  and  for  small  com- 
mercial firms.  Your  committee  Is  advised 
that  it  Is  still  structurally  sound  and  has  re- 
tained much  of  the  original  detail,  particu- 
larly on  the  second  floor  which  contained  the 
synagogue,  the  lower  floor  having  originally 
been  used  for  classrooms. 

The  synagogue  has  been  Included  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  In  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.  Because  of  this 
recognition  of  its  Importance  historically, 
Adas  Israel  Synagogue  Is  protected  by  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  1966.  It  is  potentially  eUglble 
for  grants  In  aid  under  that  act.  and  its 
demolition  may  be  contested  before  the 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  an  inde- 
pendent Federal  agency. 

Adas  Israel  Synagogue  is  also  listed  in  the 
Historic  American  Buildings  Survey,  an  in- 
ternationally famotis  archive  of  the  records 
of  dlstlgulshed  structures,  maintained  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  the  use  of  scholars 
and  architects.  The  Joint  Committee  on 
Landmarks  has  designated  It  a  Category  n 
landmark  of  importance. 

AGENCIES'    ACTIONS 

Your  committee  is  advised  that  Govern- 
ment agencies  concerned  with  preservation 
of  the  Adas  Israel  Synagogue,  the  District 
of  Columbia  government.  Wastilngton  MeUo- 
poUtan  Area  Transit  Authority,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hotislng  and  Urban  Development, 
and  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of 
Greater  Washington,  have  approved  the  fol- 
lowing commitments : 

1.  The  District  of  Columbia  government 
will  provide  a  site  for  the  structure  on  a 
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triangular  remnant  of  land  formed  by  a 
ramp  off  th«  (jentcr  Leg  Freeway  at  Third  and 
P  Streets.  N\f ..  to  be  made  available  by  the 
Highway  Department. 

The  City  (jouncll  will  apply  for  a  HUD 
htetorlc  preeeKatlon  grant  to  meet  half  the 
cost  of  movlAg  and  restoring  the  building 
The  biilldlng  and  site  will  remain  govern- 
ment property  and  will  be  leased  on  long 
term  to  the  jiwlsh  group  In  accordance  with 
Federal  law.     ' 

2  The  Jewish  group  will  {x-ovlde  the  50 
percent  share  of  local  funds  required  to 
match  the  HIPD  grant. 

3.  WMATA  will  donate  the  building  and 
allow  sufficient  time  for  Its  removal. 

4.  The  NCP3  will  prepare  a  site  plan  for 
the  new  location. 

5.  The  Department  of  HUD  will  provide  a 
grant  for  rest4iratlon  of  the  structure  under 
title  VII  of  th«  1961  Housing  Act  as  amended. 

The  site  flni  Uy  approved  by  officials  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Is  the  north- 
east comer  of  3d  and  G  Streets,  Northwest 
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programs  to  benefit  the  Indian  population. 
Including  Interagency  coordination  and  co- 
operation and  appraising  the  Impact  and 
progress  of  Federal  programs  for  Indians. 
The  Executive  order  designates  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident as  Chairman  of  the  Council  and  pro- 
vides for  a  membership  consisting  of  six  In- 
dian leaders  appointed  by  the  President  for  2- 
year  terms  and  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  Interior,  and  Labor,  and 
the  Offlce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
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three  blocks  irom  the  synagogue's  present 
location,  on  a  triangular  plot  not  required 
for  the  needs  of  the  Gtovernment.  The  sum 
to  be  request*!  1  from  HUD  Is  $60,500. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Council  en- 
dorsed the  project  in  a  resolution  passed 
Dec.  17,  1968, 

The  Corpora  ;lon  Counsel  of  the  District  of 
Colymbla  has  (  ndorsed  the  bill. 


OP     APPROPRIA- 
EXPENSES    OF    THE 
J    COUNCIL    ON    INDIAN 
OPPORTU]  JITY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  121)  to  au- 
thorize apprc  priations  for  expenses  of 
..-_  .  .  JQQyj^^jj  ^^  Indian  Oppor- 

tunity, which!  had  been  reported  from 
the  Commltt^  on  Interior  and  Insular 
amendment  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  4,  strike  out  the  word  "sums" 
and  insert  "st  ms,  not  to  exceed  $300,000 
armually";  so  as  to  make  the  joint  res- 
olution read: 

S.J.  Res.  121 
Resolved  by  t  *ie  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatites  of  he  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  b«  appropriated  such  sums  not 
to  exceed  $300,a  K)  annually,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  exp  ;nses  of  the  National  Council 
on  Indian  Oppa  rtunlty,  established  by  Exec- 
utive Order  Numbered  11399  of  March  6 
1968. 

The  amendihent 

The  joint  resolution 
engrossed  for 
third  time,  anc 

Mr.  KEI> 
unanimous  consent 
the  Record  an 
'No.  91-389 • 
the  .loint  resolution 

There  being 
was  ordered  to 
as  follows : 


expl 


The   purpose 
121.  introduced 
quested  in  an  ex^cu 
the  Bureau   of 
funds  for  expense  s 
Indian  Opportu 
mlttee.  the  cellii^g 
Council  would 

The  National 
tunlty   was   estaAUshed 
No.  11399of  Marcji 
Council  is  to 


be 


was  agreed  to. 
was  ordered  to  be 
third  reading,  read  the 
passed. 

3Y.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

to  have  printed  in 

e.xcerpt  from  the  report 

"aining  the  purposes  of 


NEED 

Originally,  It  wtfs  anticipated  that  the 
funds  and  staff  necessary  for  the  successful 
operation  of  the  Council  would  come  through 
assessment  of  member  departments.  How- 
ever. Public  Law  90-479.  appropriating  funds 
for  public  works,  contained  language  making 
it  unlawful  for  appropriated  funds  to  be 
used  to  finance  interdepartmental  boards, 
commissions,  councils,  committees,  or  sim- 
ilar groups  not  having  prior  and  specific  con- 
gressional approval.  This  act  led  to  the  re- 
quest for  specific  congressional  authority 
contained  In  Senate  Joint  Resolution  121. 

The  committee  was  advised  that  the  Coun- 
cil is  requesting  $300,000  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
These  funds  will  provide  seven  positions — an 
Executive  Director,  an  administrative  assist- 
ant, three  professional  staff,  and  two  clerks. 
This  staff  will  work  closely  with  staff  of 
member  departments  to  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  program  coordination  and  will  keep 
in  communication  with  tribal  groups  to  as- 
sist them  In  their  efforts  to  qualify  for  Fed- 
eral programs.  Staff  needs  account  for  nearly 
$100,000. 

The  Council  will  also  draw  on  outside  ex- 
perts as  needed,  which  might  Involve  ex- 
pertise in  civil  rights  law,  medical  services, 
agricultural  practices,  housing,  or  any  of  a 
score  of  technical  areas.  Indian  members  of 
the  Council  must  be  compensated  for  time 
spent  in  meetings  of  the  whole  group.  In  sub- 
committee meetings  and  hearings,  or  in  in- 
vestigations on  behalf  of  the  Council.  This 
part-time  activity  of  Council  members  and 
outside  consultants  will  require  $80,000  in 
fiscal  year  1970. 

The  remaining  $120,000  will  defray  costs  of 
travel  and  all  other  expenses. 

AMENDMENTS 

As  submitted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  draft  resolution  provided  an  open-end 
authorization  for  funds  to  operate  the  Coun- 
cil. At  the  request  of  the  Vice  President,  the 
resolution  has  been  amended  to  set  the  au- 
thorization at  not  to  exceed  $300,000  an- 
nually. 

COST 

Enactment  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  121 
will  result  in  additional  Federal  expenditures 
of  up  to  $300,000  each  year. 


no  objection,  the  excerpt 
be  printed  in  the  Record, 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PURPOSE 


>f   Senate   Joint   Resolution 

by   Senator  Jackson  as  re- 

tive  communication  from 

ihe  Budget,   is  to  authorize 

of  the  National  Council  on 

As  amended  by  the  com- 

on  authorizations  for  the 

set  at  $300,000  annually. 

Council   on  Indian  Oppor- 

"  by  Executive  Order 

6,  1968  The  purpose  of  the 

full  use  of  Federal 


nlty. 


en  :ourage 


S.  2853— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  ADDITIONAL  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  CERTAIN  STATES 
FOR  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF 
AREAS  DAMAGED  BY  HURRICANE 
CAMILLE 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Ellender, 
Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Sponc,  and  Mr.  Byrd  of 


Virginia,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  blU  fn, 
appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
HoLLiNcs  in  the  chair) .  The  bUl  wiU  hi. 
received.  «'"  oe 

The  bill  (S.  2853)  to  provide  addl- 
tlonal  assistance  to  the  States  of  Ala 
bama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  for  the  reconstmc.' 
tlon  of  areas  damaged  by  Hurricane 
Camille,  introduced  by  Mr.  Eastland  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re 
ceived  and  read  twice  by  its  title 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President!  I  rise 
today  with  a  heavy  but  a  hopeful  heart— 
with  a  spirit  saddened  by  the  suffering  of 
Amencans  but  strengthened  by  their  un 
wavering  courage  in  adversity. 

I  would  attempt  to  describe— in  words 
which  cannot  paint  the  picture— the  awe 
some  destruction  inflicted  on  our  peoole 
and  property  by  Hurricane  Camille  and 
I  introduce  with  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr  Ran 
dolph.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
Allen.  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Ellender  Mr 
Spong.  Mr.  Long,  and  Mr.  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia a  legislative  program  designed  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  of  our  citizenry 
and  to  rebuild  shattered  sections  of  our 
country. 

Camille,  the  strongest  storm  ever 
tracked  by  our  weathermen,  and  pro- 
claimed the  greatest  natural  disaster  in 
modem  history,  slammed  into  the  gulf 
crescent  out  of  the  black  night  of 
August  17. 

She  struck  at  areas  of  Louisiana  laid 
waste  by  Betsy  in  1965  and  fell  with  all 
her  fury  on  coastal  and  inland  sections 
of  my  State.  The  typhoon-type  giant 
brought  death  and  devastation  to  our 
neighbors  m  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 
before  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  finally 
brought  her  down. 

As  soon  as  travel  was  possible  on  the 
day  after  the  hurricane,  I  went  into  the 
gulf  region  of  Mississippi,  i  met  with 
Governor  Williams  and  State  officials 
already  on  the  scene,  and  m  the  company 
of  Mr.  Fred  LaRue,  personal  representa- 
tive of  President  Nixon,  and  members  of 
my  staff,  conducted  an  extensive  inspec- 
tion of  the  afflicted  areas  by  helicopter 
and  automobile. 

I  remained  in  the  devastated  section 
for  3  days,  speaking  to  officials  and  resi- 
dents, seeking  means  and  methods  of  re- 
lieving and  rehabilitating  the  area  and  I 
assigned  two  members  of  my  staff  to  this 
vital  mission. 

Because  my  knowledge  of  the  havoc 
caused  by  Camille  is  limited  to  Missis- 
sippi, I  shall  shape  my  remarks  around 
my  State.  However,  my  deepest  sympathy 
goes  out  to  all  who  paid  the  price  of 
standing  in  the  path  of  this  storm,  and  I 
propose  to  render  maximum  assistance 
to  hurricane  victims  In  my  State  and  in 
each  State  devastated  by  this  disaster. 

Prom  end  to  end  of  our  beautiful  coast. 
spanning  a  60-miIe-wide  section,  winds 
m  excess  of  200  miles  per  hour  literally 
smashed  the  physical  structure  and  the 
economy  of  the  area;  and  tides  of  more 
than  30  feet  swept  inland,  washing  over 
and  completing  the  destruction  of  one  of 
the  most  rapidly  developing  regions  in 
America. 

The  summary  of  damage— the  litany 
of    losses — strains    comprehension    and 
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burdens  the  mind.  Every  official,  each 
oerson  who  viewed  the  pulverized  land, 
came  away  with  bowed  head  and  stricken 

*^The  most  modern  motel— the  humble 
dwelling— the  stately  mansion— the  pub- 
lic building— the  Port  of  Gulfport— 
fatally  wounded  by  the  wind;  washed 
away  and  scattered  by  the  water. 

Historic  churches,  business  and  serv- 
ice establishments,  fine  restaurants,  sea- 
food plants,  recreational  facilities,  bank- 
ing houses,  gutted  and  littered,  or  re- 
duced to  rubble  or  represented  by 
mounds  of  ugly  debris. 

Scenic  Highway  90  rended,  post  offices 
gone,  water  and  sewage  systems  demol- 
ished, gas  and  power  and  telephone 
services  wiped  out,  bridges  heavUy  dam- 
aged or  destroyed,  roads  and  streets  im- 
passable, chaos  and  wreckage  every- 
where. 

And  the  sights,  the  sounds,  the  unfor- 
getuble  impressions.  Three  oceangoing 
steamships  driven  onto  shore — steps 
leading  to  an  empty  slab  where  a  home 
stood— the  sad  search  for  bodies— the 
noise  of  aircraft  flying  in  desperately 
needed  supplies— the  clatter  of  heavy 
equipment  removing  debris — the  faces 
stamped  with  grief  and  shock  and 
fatigrue.  And  the  voices— "I  lost  my 
vile — my  mother— my  child"— "I  lost  my 
home" — "My  business  is  gone" — "I  can- 
not find  my  family." 

The  enormity  of  this  catastrophe  is 
Impossible  to  describe;  indeed,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  grasp. 

This  superstorm  took  an  estimated  400 
lives  in  my  section  and  in  Virginia  and 
brought  injury  and  illness  to  thousands 
of  our  citizens. 

As  difficult  as  this  is  to  believe,  I  am 
speaking  of  more  than  19,000  homes  de- 
stroyed or  sustaining  major  damage,  over 
24.000  homes  suffering  lesser  damage, 
and  almost  a  thousand  farm  buildings 
destroyed  or  heavily  damaged. 

Try  to  imagine  an  occurrence  which 
causes  major  losses  for  66,200  families, 
which  will  require  long-term  rehabilita- 
tion assistance  for  19.000  families,  which 
wiped  out  or  crippled  650  small  busi- 
nesses, which  affected  almost  2  million 
acres  of  timber  involving  half  of  Missis- 
sippi's annual  pulpwood  harvest,  which 
totally  demolished  our  tung  and  pecan 
industries. 

These  are  the  partial  grim  statistics 
to  date  that  tell  the  horrifying  story  of 
the  passage  of  Hurricane  Camille. 

However,  Mr.  President,  Camille  has 
passed  and  in  the  American  tradition  the 
business  at  hand  now  is  to  rebuild,  to  rise 
from  the  wreckage. 

In  this  mission  we  have  a  shining 
example  to  follow.  I  have  tried  to  detail 
what  is  gone  and  what  ^las  been  lost. 
And  now  I  can  report  to  the  Senate,  with 
a  pride  beyond  my  power  to  express, 
what  remains — firm  and  unshaken. 

I  speak  of  the  spirit  of  the  people  who 
live  by  the  sea.  Cruelly  hurt,  bereaved, 
deprived  of  the  efforts  of  a  lifetime — the 
citizenry  of  our  coastal  section  face  the 
future  with  faith  and  hcpe  and  unfalter- 
ing courage. 

The  Governor  of  Mississippi  asserted 
"we  will  rebuild"— and  the  residents  of 
the  southern  portion  of  our  State  say — 


with    the    voice    of    valor— "we    will 
rebuUd." 

Mr.  President,  those  who  bore  the 
burden  of  this  catastrophe  stand  as  sym- 
bols of  the  great  truth  that,  while  man 
and  his  works  can  be  swept  away,  the 
human  spirit  endures  and  will  prevail. 
The  gallant  people  who  are  picking  up 
the  pieces  of  their  lives  along  the  shore 
of  the  sea  remind  us  that  Winston 
Churchill  was  right  when  he  said.  "Hu- 
manity will  not  be  cast  down." 

I  can  report  to  the  Senate  also,  with 
gratitude  and  satisfaction,  that  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Federal  Government  in  this 
calamity  was  a  model  of  generosity  and 
effectiveness. 

This  country,  with  her  good  heart  and 
her  great  resom-ces.  rushed  to  the  aid 
of  her  stricken  citizens. 

President  Nixon  has  stated  repeatedly 
his  personal  concern  over  this  disaster. 
The  distinguished  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  personally  inspected  the 
devastated  area,  along  with  Secretary 
Romney,  General  Lincoln,  and  others. 
We  appreciate  Vice  President  Agnews 
sensitive  and  sympathetic  attitude  and 
actions.  Seven  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives toured  the  region  with  a 
sincere  view  toward  assisting  the  hurri- 
cane victims. 

The  list  of  Federal  agencies  which 
moved  into  the  area  reads  like  a  roll- 
call  of  the  resources  of  this  Nation.  The 
military  services  performed  near  miracles 
and  their  selfless,  tireless,  and  heroic  ef- 
forts are  a  credit  to  every  man  and  wom- 
an who  serves  or  has  served  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  I  salute,  particularly,  the  Missis- 
sippi National  Guard,  the  Army  En- 
gineers, and  the  Seabees.  Every  person 
involved  in  this  tragic  event  vmderstands 
why  the  Seabee  motto  is  "Can  Do." 

I  am  equally  proud  of  the  conduct  and 
the  devotion  to  duty  of  our  local  and 
State  officials.  In  spite  of  destroyed  fa- 
cilities, seemingly  insoluble  problems,  ex- 
treme fatigue  and  personal  losses,  the 
local  leaders  sought  with  all  their 
strength  to  serve  our  people.  The  leader- 
ship of  Mississippi,  headed  by  Governor 
Williams,  including  the  chiefs  of  all  de- 
partments and  agencies,  deserve  the 
highest  commendation  for  their  exem- 
plary performance  under  the  most  ad- 
verse of  circumstances  and  conditions. 

The  State  of  Mississippi,  with  her  lim- 
ited resources,  and  the  United  States, 
with  her  wealth  and  power,  have  of- 
ferred  their  hands  and  their  help  to  the 
victims  of  this  killer  storm. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the 
programs  which  are  already  in  force  and 
effect  and  which  offer  needed  aid  to  our 
citizens,  what  can  we  do  here  to  ef- 
fectively support  the  massive  effort  which 
must  be  made  to  rebuild  the  physical 
structure  and  the  economy  of  large  sec- 
tions of  our  land? 

The  harsh  fact  that  *'e  must  deal 
with— in  the  case  of  Mississippi — is  that 
the  60-mile-wide  section  proudly  styled 
"America's  Riviera"  is,  as  I  speak  today, 
gone  with  the  winds  and  the  tides. 

The  economy  was  anchored  by  tour- 
ism and  the  seafood  industry.  The  mo- 
tel-restaurant complex,  with  several  for- 
tunate exceptions,  is  strewn  across  the 


littered  landscape.  The  processing  plants 
which  were  the  life  of  the  commercial 
fishing  business  are  shattered  or  crip- 
pled, machinery  and  equipment  inoper- 
able, buildings  demolished  or  heavily 
damaged,  inventories  reduced  or  de- 
stroyed. 

We  have  here  a  double  disaster.  We  re- 
gard a  situation  in  which  the  head  of  a 
family  has  lost  his  home,  and  the  place 
of  business  where  he  earned  a  livelihood. 
He  is  without  housing,  clothing,  trans- 
portation, and  his  job.  The  foundations 
of  his  life  were  snatched  away  in  one 
night  and  he  is  reduced  to  zero.  A  service 
station  operator  has  lost  his  home — his 
station — and  his  wreckers.  A  veteran 
fisherman  is  without  his  boat  and  his 
house  and  the  cannery  where  he  sold  his 
catch.  A  cook  or  a  waitress  has  lost  a 
dwelling  and  the  motel-restaurant  which 
supported  the  family.  The  economy  of 
the  area  is  not  slowed — not  depressed — 
it  simply  does  not  exist  at  this  time. 

To  further  complicate  a  bleak  and  bit- 
ter situation — the  coastal  section  was  a 
leading  revenue  producer  for  my  State — 
contributing  20  percent  of  the  funds 
which  operate  the  government  of  Missis- 
sippi. Thus  the  losses  we  have  sustained 
along  and  behind  the  seashore  have  re- 
moved one-fifth  of  the  financial  founda- 
tion of  the  State. 

Additionally — we  confront  a  condition 
wherein  small  communities  have — in  the 
most  hteral  sense — been  wiped  out.  City 
halls,  community  centers,  fire  stations, 
are  gutted  or  gone.  Streets  and  water 
and  sewage  systems  on  which  bonded 
indebtedness  is  outstanding  are  smashed. 
Populations  are  evacuated  or  impover- 
ished. The  tax  rolls  are  decimated  and 
the  tax  base  is  buried  under  debris.  Tax- 
payers have  no  place  to  live  and  no  place 
to  work.  Unless  towns  like  Pass  Christian 
are  supported  and  sustained  until  a  re- 
sumption of  normal  operation  is  pos- 
sible— these  old  and  valuable  communi- 
ties are  in  danger  of  becoming  perma- 
nent casualties  of  Camille 

Mr.  President,  we  seek  solutions  to  our 
problems  and  cures  for  our  ills  in  proven 
concepts  which  were  successful  in  similar 
circumstances  in  the  past. 

Our  rebuilding  philosophy  is  based  on 
the  comments  of  all  who  viewed  the  re- 
sults of  this  unprecedented  catastrophe. 
Time  after  time  we  heard:  "It  looks  like 
a  battlefield."  "It  has  the  appearance  of 
an  area  which  was  shelled  from  the  sea 
and  bombed  from  the  air."  "It  reminds 
me  of  towns  we  passed  through  during 
World  War  II  in  Europe." 

We  considered  the  devastation  %isited 
on  Euiope  by  the  machines  of  war — and 
that  brought  to  these  stricken  sections 
by  the  awesome  might  of  Camille  and  we 
drew  a  healing  parallel. 

Even  as  Europe  was  rebuilt  from  the 
ruins  of  conflict  by  this  great  and  gen- 
erous Nation  through  the  application 
of  the  Marshall  plan — so  can  the  storm- 
wTacked  areas  of  America  be  raised  up  by 
means  of  the  modified  and  miniature 
MarshaU  plan  we  offer  today  in  the 
Hurricane  Camille  Disaster  Rehef  Act. 
This  legislation  is  the  product  of  care- 
ful and  coordinated  research  of  the 
Alaska,  California,  Indiana,  and  Betsy 
bills  and  relies  heavily  on   the  excel- 
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lent  and  coi^prehensive  provisions  of  S. 
1685— the  Biyh  bill— in  which  the  distin- 
guished Senitor  from  Indiana  was  joined 
by  26  of  our  colleagues. 

The  CamiUe  Act  launches  an  attack  on 
pressing  problems  involved  in  three  criti- 
cal categorie|B : 

First.  To  brovlde  housing  and  food— 
the  most  ba^c  of  the  necessities; 

Second.  To  restore  viability  to  the 
business  &ni  industrial  sectors  of  ac- 
tivity in  order  to  bring  life  back  to  the 
economy  which  supports  these  sections; 
and 

Third.  To  Sustain  public  facilities — on 
a  temporaryi  basis — until  vital  services 
are  restored  and  the  population  is  re- 
habilitated t^  that  condition  which  al- 
lows the  resumption  of  the  normal  and 
orderly  fund  ion  of  local  governmental 
entitles. 

We  seek — ii  short— to  protect  our  peo- 
ple— to  reneM  their  economic  strength — 
to  preserve  tJieir  communities. 

Specific  privisions  of  tills  act  would 
authorize  action  toward  the  attainment 
of  our  goals. 

The  Depar;ment  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban 'Developn  lent  is  empowered  to  pro- 
-vlde-mobile  homes  as  temporary  housing 
and  may  selll  these  trailers  to  refugee- 
occupants  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices. 
The  Preslclent  may  make  available 
housing  where  requirements  go  beyond 
the  temporal-^- — and  such  housing  can 
be  rented  ori  purchased  at  reasonable 
rates. 

S.  2853  aiithorizes  long-term,  low- 
interest  refinincing  of  home  and  busi- 
ness loans  by  $BA. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
authorized   toi  forgive  existing  disaster 
loans  in  the  a|nount  of  $5,000  and  waive 
Interest  for  4  years  in  a  like  amoimt. 
SBA's  loan  celling  of  $100,000  for  busi- 
ness loans  arid  $30,000  for  home  con- 
struction is  lilted  to  allow  borrowers  to 
rebuild  the  tourist  and  seafood  process- 
ing facilities  ithich  are  the  backbone  of 
the     area's     economy — and— to     allow 
homeowners  ti  rebuild  despite  mortgage 
commitments  |or    moneys    owing    from 
Hurricane  Betiy.  Small  Business  author- 
ity is  expanded  to  encompass  loans  to 
public  and  private  schools  as  well  as  to 
colleges  and  universities  as  provided  un- 
der existing  itw— and  the   forms  and 
procedure  for  obtaining  loans  are  sim- 
plified. I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  'Mississippi  may  proceed 
for  5  addltionsfl  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ko  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOtPH.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  dlstinguisl^ed  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi yield  to  me  at  this  point,  as  I  find 
it  necessary  tq  leave  the  Chamber  be- 
cause of  an  ap^intment? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  Crom  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator's  proposed  legis- 
lation and  his  i  report  on  the  hurricane 
disaster  give  u^  reason  to  consider  ac- 
celerating our  dfforts.  If  the  Senator  will 
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allow  me  to  supplement  to  his  remarks, 
my  first  comment  is  that  he  outlines  with 
clarity  the  severity  of  the  catastrophe 
which  sw^t  across  Mississippi.  And  It 
Is  a  catastrophe  of  terrible  magnitude 
that  also  visited  damages  of  differing 
degrees  on  areas  of  Louisiana,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  even  other  sections 
of  the  country. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  makes 
particular  mention  of  the  disaster  legis- 
lation previously  reported  from  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee.  That  legislation, 
as  he  and  his  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
Stennis,  know,  passed  the  Senate.  But 
the  measure  passed  by  the  House  was 
not  broadly  national  in  scope,  as  is  the 
Senate-passed  bill.  The  House  legisla- 
tion is  applicable  to  relief  for  a  Califor- 
nia disaster  condition.  We  are  attempt- 
ing to  have  those  two  measures  brought 
promptly  before  the  Senate-House  con- 
ference created  to  resolve  their  differ- 


ences 

I  wish  to  add  to  the  references  made 
to  the  legislation  being  introduced  to- 
day by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that 
it  is  our  desire  in  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  its  Subcommittee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors  and  Flood  Control  to  move 
forward  as  quickly  as  possible  with  brief 
but  comprehensive  hearings.  We  will 
highlight  the  situation  that  has  caused 
many  fatalities  and  much  devastation 
in  Mississippi,  part  of  its  neighbors,  Ala- 
bama and  Louisiana,  and  which  also 
triggered  the  tragic  flash  flooding  of  sec- 
tions of  the  Virginias — especially  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  Damage  in 
West  Virginia  was  moderately  severe  in 
parts  of  three  coimtles. 

We  will  hope  to  be  better  able  to  sup- 
plement the  legislation  now  in  confer- 
ence and  to  later  add  features  of  the 
measure  which  I  am  privileged  to  cospon- 
sor  with  my  colleagues  from  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Alabama,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia.  We  must  seek  to  authorize  in 
our  laws  those  governmental  actions  to 
help  bring  the  devastated  areas  back  to 
a  wholesome  economy. 

That  is  our  desire.  We  will  work  very 
carefully  with  the  Senators  from  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Virginia, 
as  well  as  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper.),  who  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  Senator  Cooper  and 
I  have  talked  again  this  morning  about 
tills  matter.  Other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee— including  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Sponc)  .  who  Is  now  in  the 
Chamber — are  appraised  of  the  Intense 
interest  generated  and  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  faced  with  a  situation  which  re- 
quires immediate  attention. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  , 
author  of  the  Senate-passed  disaster  re- 
Uef  measure,  is  most  cooperative  in  this 
matter.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young  ).  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Flood 
Control,  will  be  working  diligently  with 
us  so  that  priority  attention  will  be  ac- 
corded to  the  problems  of  the  disaster 
areas. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  we 
have  dispatched  two  staff  members  from 
the  Public  Works  Committee  to  Missis- 
sippi in  a  further  attempt  to  explore  and 


evaluate  legislative  remedies  for  the  ser 
lous  problems  described  here  today  it  i^ 
the  intention  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, as  an  instrument  of  the  Senate 
to  be  as  helpful  as  we  can  in  the  matters 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  pre- 
sents to  the  Senate  this  afternoon  and 
we  hope  to  make  the  legislative  remedies 
national  in  scope. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  I 
know  the  committee  will  proceed  and 
will  do  a  fine  job  in  rebuilding  this  area 
of  our  country,  and  also  In  the  States  of 
West  Virginia  and  Virginia,  where  the 
loss  of  life  was  great  in  the  case  of  Vir- 
ginia. I  do  not  know  about  West  Virginia 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  refers 
to  West  Virginia.  My  able  colleague 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Is  on  the  floor 
at  this  time  and  he  is  a  cosponsor  of  the 
legislation  with  us.  Because  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  asked  about  West  Vir- 
ginia, I  respond  by  noting  that  the  dev- 
astatlon  winch  was  wrought  in  our  State 
is  not  comparable  to  that  which  oc- 
curred In  Mississippi  and  Its  neighboring 
Gulf  States.  Nor  did  West  Virginia  suf- 
fer  the  degree  of  devastation  and  the 
deaths  experienced  in  Virginia.  On  cer- 
tification by  the  Governor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  President  has  declared  Green- 
brier, Nicholas,  and  my  home  county  of 
Randolph  disaster  areas,  due  to  flooding 
and  high  winds  growing  out  of  hurri- 
cane Camille.  Pocahontas  County  also 
suffered  considerably.  Senator  Byrd  and 
I  know  of  the  little  town  of  Anjean.  in 
Greenbrier  County.  It  was  obliterated— 
washed  out  and  blown  down. 

So  when  reference  is  made  to  West 
Virginia,  our  problems  there  are  sub- 
stantial but  not  as  acute  as  they  are  in 
Mississippi  and  parts  of  neighboring 
Gulf  States  and  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia. 

We  are  all  conscious  of  the  need  to 
cooperate  here  because,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  this  is  a  national  tragedy.  We 
must  think  of  it  not  in  a  provincial  way, 
but  attempt  to  do  what  we  can  do  na- 
tionally to  meet  this  problem  and  be  bet- 
ter prepared  for  future  disasters. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  Is  a  national  prob- 
lem. We  certainly  have  to  attack  it  on  a 
national  basis. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  my 
colleague  will  yield,  before  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  leaves  the  Chamber, 
may  I  thank  him  for  his  remarks  and 
also  commend  the  very  fine  interest  he 
has  shown  in  this  matter  from  the  word 
"Go."  I  called  him  over  the  telephone, 
and  no  one  ever  received  a  finer  response. 
His  heart  is  in  it,  as  well  as  his  chairman- 
ship. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  this  wonderful  committee. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  commit- 
tee Is  going  to  have  hearings,  t)ecause  I 
think  it  is  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  a 
solution. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  It  is  the  only 
way  we  can  come  to  grips  with  this  prob- 
lem as  completely  as  is  necessary. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  I  may  ask  a  question  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
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senator  from  West  Virginia  whether  the 
level  of  authorization  is  sufficiently  high 
In  the  matter  which  Is  in  conference, 
which  has  been  mentioned,  to  take  care 
of  this  disaster,  or  will  it  require  new 
legislation? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  of  the  opinion. 
I  may  say  to  my  able  and  esteemed 
friend  from  Florida,  that  the  level  of  au- 
thorization, in  view  of  this  catastrophe. 
Is  not  broad  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
problems  presented.  I  have  just  talked 
here  in  an  aside  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  .  It  seems  to  us  that 
there  will  be  very  real  resisons  to  check 
carefully  the  need  for  further  legislation. 
We  doubt  that  either  existing  law  or 
pending  legislation,  or  both  combined. 
would  be  adequate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  From  prior  experience 
which  we,  unfortunately,  have  had  in  my 
own  State.  I  want  to  say  that  we  have 
some  idea  of  the  extremities  through 
which  the  States  of  Mississippi.  Loui- 
siana, Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  to  a 
limited  degree,  find  perhaps  others,  are 
passing.  I  would  hope  the  authorization 
might  be  on  the  generous  side,  because 
we  have  found  heretofore  that  the  dam- 
age generally  goes  beyond  what  is  esti- 
mated In  the  beginning. 

I  would  hope  also  that  the  authoriza- 
tion measure  might  be  promptly  carried 
through  to  legislation,  because  we  have 
found  in  the  appropriation  process — 
and  I  see  on  the  floor  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  . 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Deficiencies  and 
Supplementals  Subcommittee — there  is 
never  any  difficulty  in  getting  speedy 
handling  of  appropriations  provided  the 
authorization  was  sufficiently  big. 

I  hope  Senators  who  are  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee  will  expedite  passage 
of  legislation  which  does  raise  the  au- 
thorization sufficiently  high  to  take  care 

cf  this  matter.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
cf  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  5  minutes 

more.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  first  estimate  by 
public  officials  of  property  damage  in 
Mississippi  was  approximately  half  a 
billion  dollars. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  may  I  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  that  makes 
the  disaster  one  of  sufficient  size  that  the 
whole  Nation  will  be  concerned  in  meet- 
ing whatever  the  crisis  is.  Of  course,  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  having  had  most 
generous  treatment  always  from  the 
whole  Senate  for  his  own  State,  knows 
the  Senate  will  respond  in  like  measure 
to  this  challenge  and  to  this  situation. 
It  is  speed  I  am  suggesting,  because  delay 
means  greater  damage  and  greater  suf- 
fering for  the  areas  which  are  affected. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi yield,  before  he  continues  with  his 
statement? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes;  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  just  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 


tion to  the  able  Senator  for  the  leader- 
ship he  is  dlsplajdng  In  presenting  this 
legislation.  My  able  senior  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  has  very  adequately 
described  the  Impact  of  the  recent  storms 
upon  our  State  of  West  Virginia.  I  want 
to  compliment  him  for  the  splendid  work 
that  he  has  performed  as  chairman  of 
the  PubUc  Works  Committee. 

I  want  to  assure  the  able  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  ,  the  able  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  and  my 
colleague  (Mr.  Randolph),  that  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Deficiencies  and  Suwle- 
mentals.  I  shall  act.  with  my,  subcom- 
mittee, speedily  to  approve  any  funds 
that  are  needed  to  meet  additional 
authorizations.  Of  course,  as  a  member 
of  the  AiH>ropriatlons  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works,  I  shall  work  with  my  able 
colleague,  who  is  an  ex  officio  member  of 
that  subcommittee,  in  securing  any  addi- 
tional moneys  that  may  be  needed  to 
meet  any  additional  authorizations  by 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  so 
ably  chaired  by  my  colleague. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missl&sippl.  I  say,  with  my  col- 
league, that  our  State  of  West  Virginia, 
of  course,  did  not  suffer  in  comparison 
as  greatly  as  did  the  State  of  Mississippi 
or  the  State  of  Virginia  or  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  but  the  recent  disaster  has 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  our 
people  at  Anjean,  Rlchwood,  and  other 
parts  of  West  Virginia.  Our  hearts  go 
out  to  the  people  of  these  other  States  in 
view  of  the  great  tragedy  that  has  been 
visited  upon  them.  I  just  want  to  assure 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that  I 
shall  be  working  with  him  and  other 
Senators  to  provide  the  much  needed 
relief,  and  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  The  Senate  is  more 
than  generous,  and  the  country  is  more 
than  generous. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  again? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  This  is  a  matter 
which  I  believe  to  be  appropriate  for  dis- 
cussion at  this  point.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  look  at  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, and  join  In  its  purpose  and  want 
to  be  a  cosponsor.  But  I  am  wondering 
about  the  matter  of  jurisdiction  of  the 
legislation.  Parts  of  it  naturally  come  to 
the  Public  Works  Committee;  but,  as  I 
have  quickly  locriied  over  the  proposal,  I 
think  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee is  involved.  I  think  also  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
has  some  jurisdiction.  But  all  three  com- 
mittees involved  certainly  will  want  to  be 
helpful  and  work  together. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  to  indicate  to  the 
ParUamentarian  where,  with  three  com- 
mittees involved,  he  should  send  the  leg- 
islation, but  perhaps  an  expression  from 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  might  be 
helpful  at  tills  point. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  think  the  legisla- 
tion should  go  to  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. I  think  that  committee  has  juris- 
diction. The  main  thrust  is  to  the  Pub- 
Uc Works  Committee,  as  I  see  the  mat- 
ter. Of  course,  on  minor  portions,  the 


Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee 
would  have  jurisdiction,  and  so  would 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
But  when  the  total,  the  whole  thrust  is 
to  one  committee,  I  think  the  legislation 
takes  the  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee, even  though  on  specific,  small  por- 
tions, another  committee  may  have 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  an  observation 
on  that  point? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  colleague  from  Mississippi  in 
his  bill,  and  I  also  have  a  bill  which  I 
shall  introduce  when  he  has  concluded. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  bill,  we  went 
back  to  the  Alaskan  disaster  and  earth- 
quake, and  many  similar  calamities.  Un- 
questionably, the  main  thrust  of  this  bill, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  is  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  They  have  the 
tools  to  deal  with  most  of  It.  They  might 
well  seek  the  counsel  and  advice  of  other 
committees,  but  I  think  it  is  right  on 
their  doorstep,  if  I  may  put  It  that  way. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thought  we  should 
discuss  the  matter,  because  of  the  poten- 
tial jurisdiction  of  the  three  committees. 
Our  committee  would  not,  of  course,  wish 
to  remove  ourselves  from  the  leadersliip 
responsibility  which  has  been  Indicated 
as    desired.    I   felt,    however,   that   we 
should   discuss   the   matter,   because   I 
know  the  Parliamentarian  has  a  situa- 
tion here  to  which  he  must  give  atten- 
tion in  determining  the  reference  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred   to    the    Committee    on    Public 

Works.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Is  enabled  to  waive  $5,000  of 
principal  and  interest  on  loans  to  farm- 
ers who  suffered  severe  losses. 

Generous  food  stamp  provisions  are 
included  to  assist  low-income  families 
and  surplus  commodities  will  be  made 
available. 

Assistance  is  provided  for  those  who 
are  unemployed  as  a  result  of  hurricane 
damage.  Simis  will  be  equal  to  those  pro- 
dded under  a  State's  unemployment 
compensation  program.  It  was  felt  that 
this  portion  of  the  program  would  be  of 
special  aid  to  migratory  workers — as  well 
as  those  not  covered  by  a  State  program 
for  any  reason. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
is  authorized  to  remove  debris  from  pri- 
vate property  or  to  reimburse  property 
owners  who  bore  the  cost  of  cleaning 
their  own  land.  Local  and  State  contrac- 
tors are  given  preference  in  clean-up 
projects  as  a  stimulant  to  the  economy 
during  a  critical  period  where  little  or 
no  economic  activity  is  in  progress. 

Bonded  indebtedness  on  damaged  or 
destroyed  public  facilities — such  as  water 
and  sewage  systems — would  be  assumed 
by  the  Federal  Grovemment — on  a  tem- 
porary basis — until  the  facility  is  re- 
stored and  the  citizens  are  In  a  position 
to  support  the  normal  functions  of  local 
government.  We  feel  that  this  provision 
is  vital  to  the  salvation  of  small  com- 
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mimitles   \Mhlch   suffered   insupportable 
destruction, 

Lakes  anjd  bayous  will  be  cleared  of 
debris  as  aq  aid  to  navigation  and  in  the 
interest  of  ^he  health  and  safety  of  the 
populace. 

Finally.  i>rivate— as  well  as  State- 
forests  will  I  receive  fire  protection  and 
timber  roa4s  will  be  rebuilt.  In  those 
instances  where  rebuilding  is  not  pos- 
sible, timbe^  contractors  will  be  relieved 
of  their  obligations. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  hearts 
will  be  lifted  and  distress  and  worry 
lightened  when  our  people  realize  that 
the  full  resources  of  our  Government  will 
be  dedicate^  to  the  mission  of  building 
back— finer  than  ever— those  sections 
devastated  by  this  superstorm. 

For  example — grants  will  be  made 
where  necessary  and  all  disaster  loans 
will  be  disbvirsed  at  cheap  rates  of  in- 
terest—over long  periods  of  time— and 
on  very  liberil  terms. 

We  regardjthis  proposal  to  be  a  mini- 
mum platfoiim  for  the  support  of  the 
massive  effor^  which  must  be  made  to  re- 
build, the  contmunities — the  businesses 

tha  4jomes— Jndeed— the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  thoiBands  of  Americans  victim- 
ized by  this  colossal  disaster. 

I  am  remir  ded.  as  we  list  our  losses 

human  and  material— and  prepare  for 
the  task  of  Rehabilitating  and  rebuild- 
ing, of  the  wjords  of  an  ancient  Scotch 
battle  song  which  say: 


A  little  I'm  hurt,  but  yet  not  slain; 
111  but  lie  down  and  bleed  awhile 
And  then  1 11  rise  and  fight  again. 

TTie  people  of  my  State  and  other 
States  have  been  grievously  wounded- 
but  they  hav((  the  strength  of  spirit  to 
rise  and  fight  again  because  this  is  th" 
character  of  our  citizens— the  real 
strength  of  Aiierica. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  those  brave 
people — in  th«i  compassionate  and  gen- 
erous tradition  of  this  great  Nation— I 
appeal  for  early  consideration  and  en- 
actment of  the  Hurricane  Camille  Dis- 
aster Relief  .'^ct. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 
The  PRESUMING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senatos  from  Misissippi  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanunous  coisent  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  be  allowed  10  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana, 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
delighted  to  join  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Misjissippi  in  his  bill  which 
he  has  just  presented  to  the  Senate 

inL^*^  °^^  °"^  °^  '^ese  storms  back  in 
1909  in  my  own  parish,  when  the  eye  of 
the  storm  pass(!d  over  where  I  lived  It 
was  a  dreadful  thing.  During  that 
storm,  more  than  500  people  were 
drowned,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  parish 
was  completely-  destroyed.  Hurricane 
Betsy  also  hit  u^  hard  only  a  short  time 
ago;  and  in  tlhe  late  1950's.  Audrey 
wreaked  great  havoc  and  death  on  the 
Louisiana  coastj 
Stm,  it  is  hard  to  find  anything  to 


compare  with  Camille.   I  have  visited 
parts  of  Mississippi  as  well  as  the  stricken 
areas  of  my  own  State,  and  the  devasta- 
tion wrought  there  was  terrible.  You  must 
really  see  it  to  believe  it.  I  recall  the 
time  when  a  wall  of  water  16  feet  high 
washed  over   my  home  area.  I  under- 
stand that  in  the  case  of  Camille,  the 
wall  or  water  was  between  20  and  20  feet. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  No;  it  was  33  feet. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Thirty-three.  Well, 
you  can  Imagine  what  would  happen  to 
a  community  hit  by  a  wall  of  water  30 
feet  high.  Nothing  would  be  able  to  re- 
main standing. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  As  an  example  of 
the  intensity  of  this  storm,  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
St.  Louis  Bay  has  a  railroad  bridge  3 
miles  long.  The  rails  were  set  on  ties  and 
spiked  down,  and  then  there  is  concrete 
over  those,  tliat  comes  up  even  with  the 
tops  of  the  rails. 

The  wind  was  so  high  that  it  blew 
every  single  rail  off  that  bridge.  It  broke 
the  spikes  and  broke  the  concrete 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  also 
that  in  various  cemeteries  in  the  area 
entombed  bodies  simply  floated  away 
after  the  brick  and  marble  casements 
had  been  broken  up  by  the  wind  and 
water. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider this  bill  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  addition,  as  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  for  Public 
Works,  last  week  I  wrote  President 
Nixon,  pointing  out  to  him  the  severe 
cuts  the  flood  control  and  hurricane  pro- 
tection programs  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers have  suffered  in  recent  years  When 
measured  in  real  terms,  the  level  of  Fed- 
eral money  available  for  these  vital  areas 
represents  a  decrease  in  construction 
capabUity  of  about  50  percent  since  1964 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  Au- 
gust 26  letter  to  the  President  be  entered 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

V.S.  Senate. 

Committee  on  Ageicttlture  and 
Forestry. 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  26. 1969 

Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon 

The  President, 

The  White  House. 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  During  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks,  the  nation  has  witnessed  sev- 
whlnh^^K"'^'  disasters  and  near-disasters 
Which  have  worked  extreme  hardship  on 
ourpeople.  For  example,  note  the  following- 
.^  -^^  ''l"''*^  hurricane  Camille  that 
wrecked  the  Gulf  Coast  and  resulted  In 
more  than  250  known  deaths  and  perhaps 

In  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  alone 

The  water  shortage  that   threatened  our 
Capitol    City   in    midsummer,    followed   Im- 
mediately by  severe  flooding  in  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area. 
The  current  floods  on  the  James  River  In 

oX  T^^""^  "*y  "^""  I'l  "  many  as 
200  lives  lost  and  missing  and  $150  million 
In  property  damage. 

Although  we  do  not  have  the  means  to- 
tally to  prevent  such  natural  disasters  this 
great  and  wealthy  nation  certainly  does  pos- 
sess the  means  to  fortify  our  most  vulner- 
able areas  against  these  ravages  of  nature 
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and  to  minimize  their  toll  of  damaee  «nH 
human  suffering.  ^    *"<* 

.H^%*^°.  ^*7*  **"*  know-how  to  minlmiz, 
the  effects  of  severe  drought  on  our  munw^ 
pal  and  industrial  water  supplies  We  rin 
have  the  ability  to  prevent  flooding  of  on, 
great  river  valleys.  We  do  know  how  to  mini 
mlze  the  Impact  of  the  tidal  waves  which 
accompany  coastal  storms. 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  we  are  dolnff 
far  too  little  either  of  a  preventive  or  of  a  de 
velopmental  nature  and  are  In  fact  annu 
ally  decreasing,  rather  than  increaslne  m.r 
actual  effort  in  the  field  of  water  resource 
and  flood  control  projects. 

This  unfortunate  situation  seems  to  me  to 
call  for  a  reevaluatlon  of  our  priorities  in  the 
allocation  of  Federal  funds.  In  effect  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  must  be 
come  as  generous  and  as  urgently  concerned 
m  our  efforts  to  guard  against  damage  re 
suiting  from  hurricanes  and  floods  a.s  vou 
yourself  have  been  in  your  recent  efforts 
to  bring  relief  and  rehabilitation  to  those 
who  have  suffered  so  gravely  on  the  Gulf 
Coast  and  in  Virginia. 

Appropriations  for  water  resource  develop, 
ment  has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  me 
for  a  number  of  years.  On  April  fourteenth 
of  this  year,  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  Senator  Randolph,  discussed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  a  statement  which  Budget 
Director  Robert  P.  Mayo  had  made  before  the 
Senate    Committee    on    Finance,    Indlcatlne 
that  he  was  considering  a  freeze  on  public 
works  construction.  I  Joined  in  the  colloquy 
that  followed  Senator  Randolph's  statement 
at  which  time  I  discussed  my  growing  con- 
cern  over  the  delays  in  the  completion  sched- 
ule  on  most  of  the  going  public  works  proj- 
ects which  had  been  revealed  to  our  Commit- 
tee  during  the  hearings  on  the  Public  Works 
appropriation  bUl.  I  concluded  my  remarks 
by  restating  my  belief  that  we  must  do  what 
we  can  to  protect  our  two  most  important 
resources,  land  and  water.  If  we  failed  to  do 
that,  our  country  will  sustain  great  losses. 

Subsequently,  in  May,  I  addressed  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Convention  at 
which  time  I  pointed  out  that  In  1964  the 
construction  program  of  the  Corps  of  Engl- 
neers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was 
$1,188,428,700.  or  about  1.09^^  of  the  1964 
budget.  I  noted  that  for  flscal  year  1970  the 
original  budget  request  for  these  two  aeen. 
cies  was  $1,038,920,000.  or  about  49C  of^he 
budget. 

The  request  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  subsequently 
cut  by  your  Administration  by  $181  million 
The  revised  budget  represents  a  dollar  reduc- 
tion In  the  past  six  years  of  about  15  39^. 
When  you  take  Into  account  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  construction,  the  level  of  appropria- 
tions in  the  revised  budget  for  these  agencies 
represents  a  drop  in  construction  capability 
of  about  507c  since  1964! 

Similarly,  the  efforts  being  made  bv  the 
Federal  Government  to  control  air  and  water 
pollution  are  completely  inadequate  to  cope 
with  the  severe  damage  these  problems  are 
working  on  our  environment  and.  in  fact,  on 
the  very  health  of  our  citizens.  For  in- 
stance. In  the  last  few  years  that  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  program  has  been 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Works,  I  have  noticed  an  increased 
disparity  between  the  authorization  for  con- 
struction grants  for  sewerage  treatment  fa- 
cilities and  the  appropriations  requested  as 
Indicated  below. 


Fiscal  year 


Percent  ot 

Appropriation       authorization 

.   ..  request  in  request  in 

Autnoriralion        the  budget  budget 


1968.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 


450. 000,  000      200, 000  000  14  4 

700, 000,  000      203. 000  000  29  0 

1.000,000,000     214,000.000  21.4 
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I  have  received  well  over  1,000  letters  from 
individuals  and  organizations  urging  the 
committee  on  Appropriations  to  provide  the 
full  amount  authorized  for  construction 
grants  for  flscal  year  1970.  Most  of  these  let- 
ters point  out  the  extent  to  which  the  states 
and  their  political  subdivisions  have  approved 
bond  Issues  to  finance  the  non-federal  costs, 
relying  on  the  Federal  Government's  ability 
to  meet  Its  share  of  the  cost. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  next  to  the  air  we 
breathe,  water  U  our  most  precious  resource. 
It  seems  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  flirst  looks 
to  the  water  resource  program  for  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  any  contemplated  cuts 
whenever  there  is  a  need  to  reduce  Federal 
expenditures. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  water  needs  of  the 
300  million  people  that  you  recently  esti- 
mated will  occupy  our  land  by  the  year  2000. 
vre  must  not  only  support  adequate  annual 
appropriations  for  the  orderly  development 
of  these  resources,  but  it  Is  also  essential  that 
the  unrealistic  and  arbitrary  restrictions 
placed  on  project  evaluations  be  removed. 

For  instance,  the  basis  for  the  beneflt-to- 
cost  ratio  for  water  resource  projects  had  Its 
origin  In  the  1936  Flood  Control  Act.  where 
the  policy  was  established  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  improve  or  participate  In 
the  improvement  of  rivers  and  other  water- 
ways for  flood  control  purposes  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  general  welfare  if  the  benefits  to 
whomsoever  they  may  accrue  are  in  excess 
of  the  estimated  cost  and  if  the  lives  and 
social  security  of  people  are  otherwise  ad- 
versely affected. 

The  terms,  "benefits'"  and  "costs."  have 
no  meaning  In  the  abstract.  They  must  be 
related  to  objectives  in  order  to  give  these 
terms  meaning.  Since  the  passage  of  that  Act. 
the  technicians  have  chosen  national  eco- 
nomic efficiency  as  the  sole  criteria  for  project 
evaluation  and  have  disregarded  the  phrases, 
"In  the  Interest  of  the  general  welfare"  and 
■if  the  lives  and  social  security  of  the  people 
are  otherwise  adversely  affected." 

The  result  of  such  an  Interpretation  has 
been  that  as  far  as  flood  control  and  hurri- 
cane protection  projects  are  concerned,  we 
have  become  a  "cow  society."  If,  for  Instance, 
a  thousand  cows  were  lost  in  a  flood  or  hur- 
ricane, we  could  consider  the  economic  loss 
involved  since  a  cow  has  an  economic  value 
in  the  market,  and  the  monetary  losses  sus- 
tained can  be  used  In  the  justification  of 
protective  works.  On  the  other  hand.  If  a 
thousand  human  lives  were  lost,  It  would 
not  add  one  dollar  to  the  all-Important  eco- 
nomic evaluation  of  the  project.  The  loss  of 
life  and  human  suffering  associated  with  the 
havoc  wrecked  on  the  Gulf  Coast  by  Hurri- 
cane Camille  transcends  the  imagination. 

Fortunately,  the  Water  Resources  Council 
Is  attempting  to  find  a  way  to  deal  with  this 
problem  of  recognizing  loss  of  life  and  misery 
associated  with  disastrous  floods,  by  setting 
up  lour  separate  accounts  which  recognize 
national  objectives  other  than  economic  effi- 
ciency such  as  regional  development,  en- 
vironmental benefits,  and  the  well  being  of 
man.  The  Council's  efforts  along  these  lines 
are  to  be  commended  and  they  deserve  and 
need  your  personal  encouragement. 

Had  the  center  of  Camille  been  50  miles 
east,  the  damage  to  New  Orleans  in  terms  of 
lives  lost  and  property  damaged  would  have 
been  Incalculable.  Yet,  despite  this  near  miss 
and  in  spite  of  the  constant  threat  of  hurri- 
cane damage  to  the  New  Orleans  area,  the 
hurricane  protection  project  for  Lake  Pont- 
chartraln  will  continue  to  drag  along  with 
inadequate  appropriations,  unless  the  Ad- 
ministration loosens  the  purse  strings  and 
cooperates  with  the  Congress  In  revamping 
the  national  priorities  vis-a-vls  such  projects. 
The  budget  estimate  for  this  project  for 
fiscal  year  1967  was  $450,000  for  planning,  at 
a  time  when  the  Corps  of  Engineers  had  a 
capability  of  $1,600,000.  which  would  have 
permitted  the  Initiation  of  construction.  Rec- 
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ognlzlng  the  potential  danger  to  New  Orleans. 
the  Congress  provided  the  full  capability  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

For  fiscal  year  1968.  the  original  budget  was 
$2,300,000.  which  was  subsequently  revised 
to  $3,260,000.  at  a  time  when  the  Corps' 
capability  was  $4,500,000.  Again,  recognizing 
the  potential  loss  of  life  and  property,  the 
Congress  approved  the  $4,500,000. 

For  flscal  year  1969.  the  budget  estimate 
was  $7,800,000,  compared  with  a  Corps  ca- 
pability of  $10,800,000.  But  in  view  of  the  ex- 
penditure celling  contained  in  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968.  the 
Committee,  although  recognizing  the  risk  In- 
volved In  not  moving  forward  expeditiously 
on  this  project,  did  not  Increase  the  budgeted 
amount  for  this  project  or  any  other  project 
in  the  bill. 

For  fiscal  year  1970.  the  budget  estimate  is 
only  $6  million,  compared  with  the  Corps' 
capability  of  $8,500,000.  Neither  New  Orleans 
nor  the  nation  can  afford  the  gamble  of  pro- 
crastination on  this  project. 

Similarly,  the  hurricane  protection  project, 
New  Orleans  to  Venice,  proceeds  at  an  alarm- 
ingly slow  rate.  Since  1967,  the  estimated 
completion  date  for  this  project  has  slipped 
from  June  1975  to  December  1977. 

Two  years  ago,  I  secured  authorization  lor 
a  study  of  the  Louisiana  coastal  area,  look- 
ing toward  hurricane  protection,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  physical  features  of  the  coastline, 
and  reestablishment  of  the  former  ecology  of 
the  area  which  contributed  so  much  not  only 
to  the  wildlife  but  to  the  marine  resources 
of  the  entire  Gulf  Coast.  Naturally.  I  was  dis- 
appointed this  year  to  find  that  the  budget 
provided  only  $60,000  for  the  continuation  of 
this  study  in  flscal  year  1970.  At  least  double 
that  amount  will  be  required  for  satisfactory 
progress  on  the  study,  and  I  intend  to  urge 
my  subcommittee  and  the  Congress  to  ex- 
pedite the  project  to  this  extent,  at  a  mini- 
mum. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  this  nation — Indeed,  the 
whole  world — was  thrilled  when  man  first  set 
foot  on  the  moon.  In  reflecting  on  this  ac- 
complishment. I  had  occasion  to  recall  the 
hearings  which  I  had  recently  completed  on 
the  Public  Works  appropriation  bill,  where 
the  effect  of  the  budget  cuts  which  yoiu-  Ad- 
ministration made  in  an  already  austere 
budget  submitted  by  F>resident  Johnson 
were  graphically  revealed  to  the  Committee. 
Among  the  most  serious  cuts  that  I  recall 
were  those  affecting  the  Southern  Nevada 
Water  District,  the  Folsom  South  Canal  in 
Southern  California,  the  Bonneville  unit  of 
Central  Utah  Project,  the  Chatfleld  Reservoir 
in  Colorado,  the  Newark  Bay,  Hackensack 
and  Passaic  Rivers  Project  in  New  Jersey, 
the  Wynoochee  Reservoir  in  Washington,  the 
New  Melones  Reservoir  In  California,  the 
Lake  Kemp  Reservoir  in  Texas,  and  many 
more. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  we  are  finding  that 
the  expenditure  ceilings  imposed  on  the 
Corps  win  not  permit  contractors  to  pursue 
their  work  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  existing  contracts,  even  though  In  many 
cases  the  funds  are  available  or  requested. 
Failure  to  provide  funds  and  expenditure 
ceilings  adequate  to  permit  accomplishment 
of  existing  contracts  inevitably  will  increase 
costs  on  all  Government  contracts  and  could 
even  result  in  legal  actions  being  taken  by 
the  contractor  against  the  Government.  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  our  priorities  are 
out  of  balance. 

These  thoughts  led  me  to  a  review  of  the 
requests  for  research  and  development  ap- 
propriations requested  by  President  John- 
son for  the  NASA  program,  and  I  found  that 
he  had  requested  $3,051,427,000.  Further  re- 
search revealed  that  In  the  review  of  the  1970 
budget,  your  Administration  recommended 
a  reduction  of  $45  million  In  this  program, 
of  about  iy2%-  III  contrast,  the  "Construc- 
tion. General"  appropriation  request  of  8769,- 
420,000  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  cut 


$142,415,000.  or  about  ISMi'T^.  I  realize  that 
otir  space  program  Is  based  on  a  national  ob- 
jective— but  so  Is  our  water  resource  pro- 
gram. 

It  would  require  a  good  deal  of  Imagina- 
tion to  attempt  to  Identify  the  tangible  bene- 
fits that  will  result  from  man's  flight  to  the 
moon.  Any  attempt  at  a  monetary  evaluation 
of  those  benefits  would  be  almost  impossible. 
If.  however,  these  benefits  could  be  Identi- 
fied and  evaluated,  the  realization  of  most 
of  the  benefits  would  be  projected  far  Into 
the  future. 

If  we  applied  the  same  economic  prin- 
ciples to  the  benefit-cost  evaluation  of  our 
space  program  as  are  required  in  our  water 
resource  program  (where  future  benefits  are 
discounted  at  a  rate  of  i%  percent)  the  ben- 
efits expected  to  result  from  the  space  pro- 
gram would  shrink  drastically.  For  Instance, 
benefits  evaluated  at  $1  million  to  be  real- 
ized 25  years  from  now  would  be  worth  only 
$304,200  In  terms  of  economic  Justification 
for  a  project  under  today's  regulations.  A 
$1  mUUon  benefit  to  be  realized  50  years  from 
now  would  provide  Justification  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  only  $92,600  today.  Such  a  sys- 
tem would  probably  kill  the  space  program, 
Just  as  it  Is  now  strangling  our  vital  water 
resources,  flood  control  and  hurricane  pro- 
tection programs. 

I  am  enclosing  a  list  of  selected  hurricanes 
and  their  damages,  compiled  from  Informa- 
tion provided  by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
many  hurricanes  of  earlier  years  are  not 
listed.  In  fact,  during  the  recorded  history 
of  Louisiana  alone  at  least  150  hurricanes  or 
tropical  storms  have  battered  or  threatened 
the  coast  of  my  state. 

I  think  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that,  based 
only  on  the  p>artial  statistics  available  to  us, 
the  average  damage  from  hurricanes  since 
the  turn  of  the  century  Is  ever  $85  million 
per  year.  During  the  last  30  years,  the  dam- 
age averaged  $185  million.  During  the  last 
20  years,  the  damage  averaged  $200  million 
and  during  the  10-year  period  from  1958  to 
1938,  the  damage  averaged  about  $320  mil- 
lion. If  this  progression  continues,  we  can 
expect  average  damages  of  $500  million  a 
year  (or  a  total  of  $5  billion)  over  the  next 
decade. 

Such  damage  tabulations  are  always  on 
the  conservative  side  because,  by  their  na- 
ture, they  tend  to  exclude  many  categories 
of  physical  and  economic  loss.  As  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  loss  of  human  life  Is 
a  factor  that  Is  Incalculable  in  monetary 
terms.  In  addition,  there  are  the  inaccuracy 
of  complete  inventory  estimates,  the  im- 
possibility of  fixing  replacement  costs,  the 
loss  of  business  and  trade  to  local  enter- 
prises and  to  the  local  economy  in  general, 
the  loss  of  employment  Income,  the  loss  of 
earning  ability  by  those  who  are  too  old  to 
"get  started"  again  and  who  instead  become 
public  charges.  All  of  these  factors  and  many 
others  add  substantially  to  the  damage  es- 
timates that  are  ascribed  to  various  hurri- 
canes. 

Yet.  even  these  staggering  figures  tell  only 
part  of  the  story  of  the  "cost"  of  hurricanes, 
for  they  generally  do  not  Include  the  multl- 
mllllon  dollar  rehabilitation  expenditures  by 
Federal.  State  and  local  governments  follow- 
ing the  disaster.  In  the  case  of  Camille.  the 
Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  NASA,  SBA,  HUD, 
HEW.  OSA.  USDA,  OEP.  and  numerous  other 
federal  agencies  are  spending  large  sums  to 
assist  In  the  recovery  effort.  Also,  In  terms 
of  the  federal  costs,  over  the  next  several 
years  both  Individual  and  corporate  tax  pay- 
ers win  be  deducting  from  their  Income  taxes 
considerable  sums  to  which  they  are  eligible 
as  a  result  of  the  hurricane  damages  suf- 
fered. 

All  things  considered,  we  might  properly 
double  the  so-called  "damage  estimates."  In 
order  that  you  might  see  the  disparity  be- 
tween   these    enormous    damages '  and    the 
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feeble  efforts  being   made   to   provide   pro 
tectlon.  I  am  also  enclosing  a  status  report 
of  the  authorized  hurricane  protection  proj 
ects  for  your  review. 

In  view  of  t»e  magnitude  of  the  floods  that 
thla  nation  has  experienced  this  year,  the 
recent  hurrlc^e.  and  the  lack  of  adequate 
progress  being  made  In  meeting  the  water 
resoxu-ce  need!  of  our  expanding  population. 
I  expect  that  our  Committee  will  respond  to 
the  needs  of  tie  Country.  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  you  lUso  will  want  to  take  another 
look  at  your  r  scommendatlons  for  water  re- 
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source  development  projecte,  particularly 
those  relating  to  health,  safety  and  the  pro- 
tection of  human  life,  prior  to  the  time  the 
Congress  acts  on  the  Public  Works  appropri- 
ation requests  you  have  submitted,  and  I 
urge  that  you  do  so. 

I  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  with  you  personally,  or  with 
a  small  bipartisan  group  of  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

Respectfully  yours. 


Alixn  J.  Ellenoek. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works. 

AUTHORIZED  HURRICANE  PROTECTION  PROJECTS 


Year 
auttMrized 


Total  cost 
(estimated) 


Federal 
cost 


Appropria- 
tion to  date 


1970 
budget 


Capability 
of  Corps 


Freeport,  Tex... 

Port  Arthur,  Tex. 
Tens  City.  Tex  . 

Lake  Pontchartrain.  ik 

Morgan  City  and  vici«ty.  Louislam 

New  Orleans  to  Ven|c».  La 

Grand  Isle  and  Kicinitji,  Loufeiaiii "' 

Hillsborough  Bay,  Fla, ..'.] 

North  River  dike.  North  Carolina 

Top  Sail  Beach  and  Slrt  City.  N.C 

Brunswick  County  beKhes,  Nortli  Carolina  ' 

Hyde  County  dike,  Nofth  Carolina 

Neuse  River  barrier,  llorth  Carolina 

Ocracoke  Island,  N.C 

Bodiet^nd.  N.C 

Fire  IclMd  I  niet  to  Mo4tauk  Point  N.Y 


'  Awaiting  action  by  local  interesb. 


Name 


1962 
1962 
1958, 196« 
1965 
1965 
1962 
1965 
1968 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1965 
1965 
1966 
1960 


»9.  goo,  000 
59, 900. 000 
44,714.000 

166, 000. 000 

6. 067. 000 

43, 400, 000 

11.310,000 

13,088,200 

500,000 

2,500.000 

24,400.000 
3, 272, 000 

15, 900,  000 
2,150,000 

16,400.000 

68. 600. 000 


$13,300,000    $4,637,000    12.200,000  J2  200  000 

41,600,000      8,557  000      5  000  000  SOOO'OOO 

31,200,000    15,132  000      1  100  000  1   lOo'oOO 

^fo^-SSS      !•  654, 000         950,000  1,400  000 

3,393.000          408,000  n 

9,163.200 ,5  oon 

358.000 '^'T 

1,430,000 >,C 

14,400,000 :'..'".'.'. llOOOfi 

2.290.000  : 'ig-XgS 

11,100,000 imSS 

l:Z.Z     '«,o«-::::::::::::  '^:Z 

33,900.000   3. 578;  000    500. 000  500,000 


RECENT  HURRICANES  AND  TROPICAL  STORMS 


Date 


Areas  affected 


Osaths 


Estimated 

damage 

(millions) 


Carol 

Edna 

Hazel 

Connie 

Dianne 

lone 

Audrey 

Oonna 

Carla.   „.„.,„^, 

Great  Atlintic  eOMJsiijIni..'.'.'..'. .    March"i962 

Cleo.    

Hilda.     

Betsy 

Alma. 

Baulah 

Gladys 

Camille 


^-T-»i!^ii, North  Carolina  to  Maine 

S«P|f"">«f '954 New  Jersey  to  Maine 

?'"  ..l?l*- South  Carolina  to  New  Yo"rk"' 

August  1955 North  Carolina  to  New  York  "' 

c.;j*° .      ,„„ -  North  Carolina  to  New  Engla'iid' ' 

SePtwnber  1955 North  Carolina  "«"""- 

June  1957^    Texas  and  Louisiana... 

Augustl960     Florida  to  New  England   

September  1961 Texas  and  Louisiana.. 

March  1962       Florida  to  New  England.. 

Augustl964 Florida  

October  1964 .  .,  Louisiana.:.; 

f.TVoil** '''o"«'»  *•"*  Louisiana"::::::::" 

^""•1966 Florida. 

September  1967 Texas         

September  1968 Florida 

August  1969 Central  gulYcoa'sY  andVirginia"" 


60 

21 

95 

25 

IM 

7 

390 

50 

46 

33 

3 

38 
75 

7 
15 

5 
500 


$461 

7 

252 

46 
832 

88 
150 
500 
408 
200 
129 
100 
1.420 

7 
500 

7 
750 


sate  people  for  the  loss  of  loved  ones  in 
a  tragedy  such  as  Camille.  But  it  can  bf- 
of  assistance  In  the  rebuUding  of  their 
homes  and  businesses,  and  can  heb  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  economy  of  « 
community.  ^  «*  a 

The  bills  being  introduced  today  bv 
the  Senators  from  Mississippi  are  in- 
tended  to  accomplish  these  purposes  and 
therefore  are  deserving  of  the  most  com- 
passionate consideration  of  the  Congress 
As  has  been  explained  by  the  distln-' 
gulshed  senior  Senator  from  MlssissiDDl 
(Mr.  Eastlawd).  the  legislation  is  the 
product  of  earUer  bills  designed  to  alle- 
viate suffering  from  previous  disasters 
Several  provisions  in  the  Camille  bOl  are 
contained  in  similar  form  in  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1969,  a  measure  sponsored 
by  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  and  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  July  8. 

The  purpose  of  the  Bayh  bill,  S.  1685 
is  to  establish  the  machinery  by  which 
assistance  can  be  provided  following  all 
major  disasters.  It  would  obviate  the 
need  for  special  legislation.  Its  provisions 
would  become  operable  almost  auto- 
matically after  acts  of  nature  such  as 
Camille. 

The  purpose  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee in  Its  consideration  of  S.  1685  was 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  program 
which  would  meet  the  general  needs  of 
the  entire  Nation.  The  Senate  conferees 
on  the  bill  are  pursuing  that  goal,  but 
pending  completion  of  action  on  the 
measure,  immediate  attention  and  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  victims 
of  Camille.  It  would  seem  desirable  to  de- 
velop a  blend  of  legislation  which  would 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  assisting  the 
victims  of  Camille  and  those  who  might 
suffer  from  similar  disasters  in  the 
future. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 


Several  Senaltors  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coneent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDtlNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNI$.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  who  is  pressed 
for  time.  I 

Mr.  SPONG.JMr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  fi|om  Mississippi  for  his 
graciousness.  I  ftommend  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Eastland)  for 
the  effective  priesentation  he  has  made 
here  today.  I  al»o  commend  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  for 
the  expedition  tHth  which  he  has  called 
for  pubUc  heari4gs  on  this  entire  matter 

Mr.  Presidenit,  the  rains  and  subse- 
quent flooding  thought  on  by  Hurricane 
Camille  caused  the  greatest  natural  dis- 
aster m  Virginiafs  history.  I  join  in  spon- 
«)ring  the  HurHcane  Camille  Disaster 
ReUef  Act  with  tihe  fiope  that  it  will  pro- 
vide a  measure  of  assistance  to  those 
devastated  by  the  storm  In  Virginia  and 
other  States. 

In  Virginia,  tie  death 
flood   which   stifuck 


the 


toll  from  the 
James   River 


Basin  stands  at  105,  with  61  persons  still 
listed  as  missing.  Many  residents  of  the 
area  lost  every  possession;  entire  families 
were  lost  in  flash  floods  and  landslides. 
Property  damage  has  been  estimated 
at  $118,000,000.  Homes  valued  at  $10  - 
000.000  were  destroyed,  and  the  latest 
estimate  for  agriculture  damage  has 
been  set  at  $21,000,000.  Hundreds  of  live- 
stock were  lost  when  the  James  River 
and  its  tributaries  overflowed  their 
banks.  Rich  bottom  lands  were  washed 
out  or  so  heavily  silted  that  they  cannot 
be  utilized  for  crop  production  for  a  year 
or  more. 

Business  and  industry  were  damaged 
to  the  extent  of  an  estimated  $55,000  000 
Approximately  100  bridges  on  Virginia's 
primary  and  secondary  highway  systems 
were  destroyed  or  damaged  beyond  use 
Repairing  this  and  other  highway  dam- 
age will  cost  in  excess  of  $19,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  join  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  MUls  E.  Godwin  Jr 
in  his  expression  of  thanks  to  the  public 
officials,  private  citizens,  and  organiza- 
tions that  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
victims  of  the  disaster.  AH  Virginia  is 
indebted  to  them  for  their  untiring  ef- 
forts during  and  after  the  misfortune 

Legislation  cannot  possibly  compen- 


S.  2854— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
PROVIDING  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE 
DISASTER  AREA  OF  HURRICANE 
CAMILLE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  toll  of  Hurricane  Camille  along  our 
Gulf  coast  continues  to  grow.  An  entire 
region,  encompassing  parts  of  three 
States,  was  devastated  by  winds  of  a  force 
unprecedented  in  hurricane  history  and 
by  storm  flooding  of  inconceivable 
magnitude. 

I  have  made  an  inspection  of  the  area. 
What  I  saw  leaves  me  with  a  heavy  heart 
and  a  deep  and  lasting  sympathy  for 
those  who  have  lost  their  families  and 
their  possessions. 

That  region  is  now  shattered  economi- 
cally. However,  it  is  not  shattered  in 
spirit.  The  courageous  citizens  of  the 
area  began  immediately  thereafter  to 
fend  for  themselves,  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety  and  to  rebuild  their 
environment  so  that  it  would  be  accept- 
able to  their  minimum  requirements. 
With  all  of  their  corn-age,  however,  the 
tasK  is  too  much  for  them  to  accomplish 
alone.  They  must  have  some  help  from 
the  rest  of  our  country. 

The  Federal  and  State  agencies  have 
responded  to  this  emergency  in  a  most 
admirable  way. 
I  will  be  brief  about  the  matter.  There 
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were  volunteer  men  in  the  area  from  the 
nearby  Air  Force  base  at  Keesler  Field. 
These  men  went  up  and  down  the  streets 
looking  for  the  dead  and  administering 
to  the  helpless  and  the  crying. 

When  medicine  could  be  found,  they 
brought  it  to  the  people.  They  did  every- 
thing that  could  possibly  be  done  to  bring 
relief  to  the  suffering. 

There  were  hundreds  of  these  men. 
They  worked  all  night  and  all  the  next 
day.  They  were  joined  by  many  more  of 
their  comrades.  However,  I  do  not  men- 
tion them  with  any  more  emphasis  than 
I  mention  the  men  who  came  from  the 
Third  Army  Engineering  Battalion. 
These  men  got  in  the  midst  of  the  total 
destruction. 

People  who  had  lived  on  those  streets 
could  not  identify  the  streets  on  which 
they  had  lived. 

There  was  total  destruction  of  the 
houses.  Debris  was  piled  up.  Trees  were 
blown  down.  The  engineers  had  to  erect 
quickly  drawn,  crude  signs  to  tell  the 
names  of  the  streets. 

In  sight  of  that  area  were  two  large 
cargo  ships  on  the  sand  beach.  In  the 
middle  of  the  highway,  there  was  a  steel 
tanker  which  was  pitched  out  of  the 
water  by  the  massive  waves  that  rose 
more  than  33  feet.  The  winds  reached  a 
velocity  of  210  miles  an  hour. 

I  am  told  by  those  who  watch  hurri- 
canes for  our  Government  that  the  total 
force  of  this  massive  wind  with  its  great 
intensity  and  the  waves  make  Camille 
the  most  destructive  hurricane  we  have 
ever  had  in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 
Other  hurricanes  have  had  as  much  wind. 
Others  have  had  waves  as  high.  How- 
ever, Camille  was  worse  than  any  other 
hurricane.  The  destruction  is  indescrib- 
able. 

I  want  to  mention  in  addition  to  the 
men  from  Keesler  Field,  the  men  from 
the  Third  Army  Engineers  Battalion, 
the  Seabees.  More  than  1,000  of  them 
came  there.  The  people  were  amazed  at 
the  result  of  the  training  these  men  had 
received.  The  men  were  able  to  accom- 
plish so  much  in  so  short  a  time. 

The  people  in  the  area  received  help 
also  from  many  of  the  men  from  one  of 
the  NASA  facilities,  men  who  resided 
in  one  of  the  other  counties.  Their  coimty 
happened  to  be  outside  of  the  storm  area. 
However,  many  of  those  men  lost  their 
own  homes. 

These  men  furnished  splendid  leader- 
ship. 

I  foimd  that  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness,  the  disaster  relief  orgsoii- 
zation  that  is  directly  imder  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  really  has  a 
fine  and  effective  organization. 

I  know  that  Haakon  Lindjord  was  be- 
fore our  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
early  this  year  on  a  matter  of  confirma- 
tion. I  was  impressed  with  liim  then. 
However,  little  did  I  dream  that  my  State 
would  be  the  first  victim  he  would  have 
to  administer  aid  to  on  a  large  scale.  He 
has  shown  unusual  ability.  He  has  a  fine 
staff.  His  deputy,  Mr.  Russell,  stayed 
there  and  gave  advice. 

We  were  visited  by  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  and  members  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  as  well 
as  several  members  of  the  Cabinet.  All 
have  shown  the  most  wholesome  Interest 


that  could  be  shown.  Operating  through 
very  effective  personnel,  they  have  been 
a  credit  to  their  organization. 

I  wish  I  could  speak  with  a  litUe  of 
the  spirit  that  was  so  evident  in  the  tele- 
thons held  in  Mississippi.  There  was  more 
than  one  telethon  in  the  State.  I  refer, 
however,  to  the  telethon  that  Bob  Hope 
held  in  his  marvelous  and  matchless  way. 
I  saw  one  of  the  audiences  there.  The 
people  of  Mississippi  were  glued  to  their 
seats  as  they  watched  the  telethon. 

The  telethon  raised  over  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars  in  a  litUe  more  than  12 
hours  by  contributions  that  were  either 
given  at  the  telethon  or  were  announced 
on  the  telethon.  It  was  a  tremendous  ex- 
ample of  people  helping  other  iJeople.  It 
wsis  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  our  Ameri- 
can history. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  interest  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  the 
Senator  f  rwn  Kentucky  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd).  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  a  bill  dealing  with 
the  same  subject  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks.  It  being  of  the 
same  general  substance  and  natiure  as 
the  other  bill  that  has  been  introduced, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 

PubUc  Works.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received,  by  unanimous  consent 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Senator's  remarks. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
talked  about  how  others  have  responded. 
It  is  now  time  for  Congress  to  respond 
to  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  I 
hope  and  expect  that  Congress  will  do  so 
quickly  and  effectively.  We  must  do  so. 
There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
desperate  people  who  can  look  only  to  us 
for  the  help  they  must  have. 

I  want  to  illustrate  the  completeness  of 
this  destruction.  I  am  not  the  begging 
type,  and  those  people  are  certainly  not 
the  handout  t37pe. 

In  one  of  the  counties,  school  was 
scheduled  to  start  on  Monday  of  this 
week.  That  entire  county  had  only  four 
schoolrooms  remaining.  There  were  no 
schoolhouses  or  buildings,  but  just  four 
schoolrooms  left  in  a  condition  in  which 
to  conduct  school.  It  shows  how  totally 
devastating  the  hurricane  was  in  the 
whole  area  of  the  county. 

Those  counties  are  highly  in  debt  and 
heavily  bonded.  So  are  the  school  dis- 
tricts— the  towns  and  cities — within 
them.  Their  revenue  from  the  sales  tax 
is  cut  off  now.  Throughout  the  county, 
there  is  no  property  to  apply — not  over 
half,  ansrway — to  an  ad  valorem  attach- 
ment. So  there  must  be  the  long  hands, 
I  hope,  of  the  State  government  and  the 
Federal  Government,  through  some  kind 
of  soimd  financing  that  will  take  care  of 
situations  such  as  this,  not  only  to  public 
credit  but  also  to  private  credit. 

I  can  say  with  confidence  that  I  think 
the  investment  in  that  area  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  the  way  of  loans, 
will  be  a  good  one  and  that  loans,  if 


administered  carefully  in  the  lending, 
eventually  will  be  repaid  with  interest, 
which  I  hope  can  be  at  a  smaller  rate 
than  the  current  rate. 

Together  with  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1966  and  other  existing  legislation, 
my  bUl  would  give  the  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  the  ability  to  deal 
with  the  tragic  situation  that  exists. 

The  bill  draws  in  part  on  two  measures 
which  are  now  under  consideration.  I 
have  drawn  these  aspects  together  in  this 
bill  so  tliat  the  problem  will  be  presented 
as  a  whole. 

The  bill  provides  that  with  respect  to 
the  disaster  loan  program  tmder  the 
Small  Business  Act,  and  the  emergency 
loan  program  under  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act,  there  may  be  can- 
celed up  to  $1,800  of  loans  in  excess  of 
$500,  or  interest  waived  for  3  years 
up  to  $1,800.  These  authorities  were  pro- 
vided in  the  case  of  Hurricane  Betsy  on 
the  gulf  coast  in  1965. 

Loans  to  homeowners  and  businesses 
would  be  authorized  whether  or  not  fi- 
nancing is  available  from  private  sources, 
and  a  higher  ceiling  would  be  established 
for  business  loans.  Forgiveness  is  pro- 
vided for  in  existing  loans  where  the 
same  property  destroyed  by  Hurricane 
Betsy  in  1965  was  again  destroyed  by 
Camille  4  years  later. 

Shelter  for  disaster  victims  is  author- 
ized, as  is  a  food  stamp  and  smplus  com- 
modity program,  unemployment  assist- 
ance, and  grants  for  removal  of  debris 
from  private  lands  when  necessary  for 
health  and  safety.  These  provisions  are 
from  S.  1685,  disaster  rehef.  considered 
by  the  Senate  earUer  this  year,  and  now 
in  conference. 

One  of  the  most  critical  conditions  in 
the  Camille  disaster  area  concerns  the 
financial  situation  of  local  governments. 
At  the  time  their  expenses  are  the  high- 
est, their  tax  base  has  been  largely  de- 
stroyed and  their  sales  tax  revenues  are 
gone.  The  bill  authorizes  certain  grants 
and  funds  for  renewals  of  bonds  or  equiv- 
alent public  debts  or  expenses. 

Essential  to  the  recovery  of  the  dis- 
aster area  is  the  restoration  of  roads 
and  streets.  The  Highway  Act  of  1968 
establishes  steps  that  can  be  taken  in 
the  primary  system.  The  bill  submitted 
today  authorizes  matching  fimds  for  re- 
pair or  reconstruction  of  the  non-Fed- 
eral-aid  systems. 

There  is  widespread  devEistation  of 
agricultural  crops  of  all  kinds.  A  sub- 
stantisd  portion  of  our  tung  and  pecaji 
orchards  are  destroyed.  Further,  our 
timberlands  have  been  cruelly  hit.  Over 
1.8  million  acres  have  been  damaged. 
These  agricultural  aspects  are  best 
covered  in  a  separate  bill,  so  that  it  can 
be  considered  as  an  entity  by  the  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  Committee. 

I  consider  it  essential  that  hearings  be 
held  in  considering  the  legislative  pro- 
visions to  be  established  for  the  Camille 
disaster  area.  From  the  facts  developed 
in  the  hearings  can  be  gaged  the  precise 
terms  of  the  measures  that  should  be 
taken. 

I  am  requesting  hearings  on  this  bill, 
because  I  believe  that  is  the  only  way 
in  which  we  can  delineate  the  need  and 
find  a  sound  remedy.  I  hope  the  hearings 
can  be  held  soon,  so  that  we  may  go 
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briskly  about  the  business  of  doing  all 
that  Is  In  the  power  of  this  body  to  give 
help  to  those  j who  must  have  It.  I  wish 
that  all  my  colleagues  could  see  the  utter 
devastation  that  exists.  They  would.  I 
know,  share  my  sorrow  and  my  motiva- 
tion for  effective  haste. 

I  assume  th»t  Representative  William 
CoLMER.  whose  district  was  most  affected, 
will  introduce  a  bill  similar  to  this  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Representative 
CoLBJER  spent Japproximately  10  days  in 
that  area  witk  the  people.  He  lives  In 
the  area,  wher^  he  has  always  lived,  and 
he  has  had  a  peat  deal  to  do  with  the 
building  up  of  fhat  fine  area  of  our  State. 
I  told  him  that  he  would  have  to  stay 
on  now  and  rebuild  it;  and  I  know  he 
will  do  more  th^n  his  part. 

Mr.  Preslderit,  again  I  emphasize  my 
interest  in  th<i  destruction  suffered  by 
other  areas  of  the  country,  the  devasta- 
tion suffered  hy  the  fine  people  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  w(Te  caught  without  any 
warning,  as  I  understand.  I  see  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virclnla  (Mr.  Byrd)  in  the 
Chamber,  and  [  know  that  he  will  have 
some  commentji. 

I  wish  to  make  one  other  point,  Mr. 
-Presid«it.  In  sjiite  of  the  fine  work  done 
by  those  in  charge  of  tracing  these  hur- 
ricanes, in  splti  of  some  excellent  work 
they  did  in  a  imely  way,  we  certainly 
need  more  attention  to  be  given  to  this 
facility  of  the  jGovernment. 

When  the  pl^ne  was  sent  into  the  eye 
of  the  storm  to  Itake  its  readings  and  the 
pilot  flew  back  cut  and  reported  the  read- 
ings, they  wer?  so  high  that  it  was 
thought  an  error  had  been  made,  and  the 
pilot  was  asked  to  fly  back  in  again  and 
retake  the  readings,  which  he  did.  When 
he  came  out  wlih  the  same  readings  the 
second  time,  the  ^  knew  that  great  trouble 
was  ahead. 

This  storm.  I  am  informed,  originated 
over  Africa,  as  i  violent  rainstorm,  and 
moved  westwarj  clear  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  grei,-  as  it  went.  It  almost 
came  in  contact  with  Cuba  and  then 
changed  its  direction  and  came  up  into 
the  gulf  coast  srea.  It  passed  over  the 
remainder  of  ou-  State  without  substan- 
tial harm,  except  to  the  two  or  three 
county  links  at  the  coast,  and  then  hit 
again:  and  we  lnow  what  the  devasta- 
tion was  in  Virg  inia  in  the  form  of  rain 
and  flash  floods. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Serate.  and  I  know  we  wUl 
have  proper  trea  tment  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
my  heart  goes  dut  to  the  many  thou- 
sands of  victims  of  this  great  tragedy. 
This  tragedy  strick  a  large  area  of  our 
country. 

The  distinguisi  led  Senators  from  Mis- 
sissippi have  juat  detailed  the  tremen- 
dous damage  that  has  been  done  in  that 
area.  In  my  home  State  of  Virginia  we 
caught  the  bad  lash  from  this  hurri- 
cane, and  tremerdous  damage  and  great 
loss  of  life  occurred  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

I  join  with  th('  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  iMr.  Stennis)  in  intro- 
ducing a  measur((  today,  and  I  Join  also 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  in  the 
measure  he  has  introduced.  I  feel  it  is 


very  Important  that  hearings  on  both 
these  proposals  be  expedited. 

This  was  a  widespread  natural  dis- 
aster—for certain  areas  of  the  Nation, 
the  greatest  disaster  in  their  history. 
This  is  a  situation  to  which  I  feel  Con- 
gress is  obligated  to  address  Itself. 

So  I  support  the  proposals  put  forth 
by  the  Senators  from  Mississippi. 

I  feel  that  the  victims  of  this  natural 
disaster  need  and  should  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
acting  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives in  Congress. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  I  have  introduced. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  (S.  2854  >  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  the  disaster  area  of  Hurricane 
Camllle,  introduced  by  Mr.  Stennis, 
for  himself  and  other  Senators  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  hereby  recognizes  that  the  States 
of  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Alabama  suf- 
fered extensive  damage,  property  loss,  and 
loss  of  human  lives  as  a  result  of  Hurricane 
Camllle  In  1969,  Including  wind  and  water 
and  other  damage,  and  that  special  measures 
are  necessary  to  aid  and  accelerate  the  efforts 
of  these  States  to  rehablUtate  the  devastated 
areas. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  administration  of  the  dis- 
aster loan  program  under  section  7(b)  of  the 
Small  Buslneas  Act,  as  amended  (15  USC 
636 ( b) ) ,  In  the  case  of  property  loss  or  dam- 
age resulting  from  Hurricane  Camllle  In  1969, 

(a)  The  Small  Business  Administration, 
to  the  extent  such  loss  or  damage  Is  not 
compensated  for  by  Insurance  or  otherwise, 

( 1 )  shall  at  the  borrower's  option  on  that 
part  of  any  loan  In  excess  of  $500  cancel  (A) 
the  Interest  due  on  the  loan,  or  (B)  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  loan,  or  (C)  any  combination  of 
such  Interest  or  principal,  except  that  the 
total  amount  so  cancelled  shall  not  exceed 
SI, 800  and  (2)  may  defer  Interest  payments 
or  principal  payments,  or  both,  in  whole  or 
in  part  on  such  loan  during  the  first  three 
years  of  the  term  of  the  loan  without  regard 
to  the  abUlty  of  the  borrower  to  make  such 
payments. 

( b )  Any  application  for  a  loan  thereunder 
in  an  amount  of  $30,000  or  less  in  the  case 
of  a  homeowner,  or  $100,000  or  less  in  the 
case  of  a  business  concern,  may  be  granted.  If 
such  loan  is  for  the  repair,  rehabilitation  or 
replacement  of  property  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed, without  regard  to  whether  the  re- 
quired financial  assistance  is  otherwise  avail- 
able from  private  sources. 

(c)  In  those  communities  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  President  to  have  suffered  de- 
struction of  businesses  in  Hurricane  Camllle 
In  1969  to  the  extent  that  employment  op- 
portunities are  substantially  impaired,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  is  authorized 
to  Increase  the  amount  of  a  loan  to  a  business 
concern,  under  the  provisions  of  Sec  2(b) 
above,  to  $300,000  for  a  direct  loan  or  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  share  of  a 
participation  loan. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  administration  of  the  emer- 
gency loan  program  under  subtitle  C  of  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (7  USC  1961-1967) 
in  the  case  of  property  loss  or  damage  result- 


ing from  Hurricane  Camllle  In  1969.  the  a«« 
retary  of  Agriculture  shall  at  the  borrowM^I 
option  on  that  part  of  any  loan  in  excess  of 
$500  cancel  (A)  the  Interest  due  on  the  loan 
or  (B)  the  principal  of  the  loan,  or  (C)  anr 
combination  of  such  Interest  or  prlnclDai 
except  that  the  total  amount  so  cancelled' 
shall  not  exceed  $1,800  and  (2)  may  defw 
interest  payments  or  principal  payments  or 
both  in  whole  or  in  part  on  such  loan  durln.? 
the  first  three  years  of  the  term  of  the  loan 
without  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  borrower 
to  make  such  payments. 

Sec.  4.  In  the  administration  of  the  loan 
programs  of  Sections  2  and  3  above  in  the 
event  the  existing  loan  is  for  repair  or  re 
placement  of  property  loss  or  damage  which 
resulted  from  Hurricane  Betsy  in  1955  to 
the  extent  such  loss  or  damage  Is  not  com- 
pensated for  by  Insurance  or  otherwise  the 
interest  due  on  the  loan  and  the  principal 
of  the  loan  shall  at  the  borrower's  option  be 
cancelled  In  Its  entirety. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to 
provide  dwelling  accommodations  for  anv  in 
dividual  or  family  whenever  he  determines— 

(1)  that  such  Individual  or  family  occu- 
pied a  house  (as  an  ower  or  tenant)  which 
was  destroyed,  or  damaged  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  uninhabitable,  as  the  result  of 
Hurricane  Camllle  in  1969;  and 

(2)  that  such  action  is  necessary  to  avoid 
severe  hardship  on  the  part  of  such  indi- 
vidual or  family;  and 

(3)  that  such  owner  or  tenant  cannot 
otherwise  provide  suitable  dwelling  accom- 
modations for  himself  and/or  his  family. 

(b)  Such  dwelling  accommodations,  in- 
cluding mobile  homes,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  need,  shall  be  provided  through 
acquisition,  acquisition  and  rehabilitation 
or  lease.  DweUlng  accommodations  in  such 
housing  shall  be  made  avaialble  to  any  such 
individual  or  family  for  such  period  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  Individual  or  fam- 
ily to  find  other  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing  which  Is  within  his  or  Its  ability  to 
finance.  Rentals  shall  be  established  for  such 
acoommodatlons,  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  President  may  prescribe  and 
shall  take  Into  consideration  the  financial 
ability  of  the  occupant.  In  cases  of  financial 
hardship,  rentals  may  be  compromised  or 
adjusted  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twelve 
months,  but  in  no  case  shall  any  such  Indi- 
vidual or  family  be  required  to  Incur  a 
monthly  housing  expense  (including  any 
fixed  expense  relating  to  the  amortization 
of  debt  owing  on  a  house  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged in  a  disaster)  which  Is  in  excess  of  25 
percentum  of  the  individual's  or  family's 
monthly  income. 

(c)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to,  the  powers  and  duties  conferred 
upon  him  by  this  section,  the  President 
may — 

(1)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section; 

(2)  exercise  such  powers  and  duties  either 
directly  or  through  such  Federal  agency  or 
agencies  as  he  may  designate; 

(3)  sell  or  exchange  at  public  or  private 
sale,  or  lease,  any  real  property  acquired  or 
constructed  under  this  section; 

(4)  obtain  Insurance  against  loss  in  con- 
nection with  any  such  real  property: 

(5)  enter  into  agreements  to  pay  annual 
sums  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  any  State  or  local 
taxing  authority  with  respect  to  any  such 
real  property;  and 

(6)  Include  In  any  contract  or  Instrument 
made  pursuant  to  this  section,  such  condi- 
tions and  provisions  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  this  section 
will  be  achieved. 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  mobile  homes  provided  under 
provisions  of  Sec.  5  above  may  be  sold  di- 
rectly to  the  persons  who  are  the  occupants 
there«r  at  prices  that  are  fair  and  equitable. 
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S«c.  7  The  President  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
ride  to  individuals  unemployed  as  a  result  of 
Hurricane  CamUle  In  1969,  such  assistance  as 
he  deems  appropriate  while  they  are  unem- 
oioyed.  No  Individual  who  Is  receiving  un- 
employment compensation  or  the  proceeds 
of  private  Income  protection  Insurance  shall 
be  eligible  for  such  assistance.  Such  assist- 
ance as  the  President  shall  provide  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  and  the  duration  of  pay- 
ments under  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program  of  the  State  In  which  the  dis- 
aster occurred. 

SEC.  8.  For  those  communities  which  are 
determined  by  the  President  to  have  suffered 
a  substantial  loss  of  tax  base  In  Hurricane 
CamUle  In  1969,  the  President  Is  authorized 
for  a  period  of  one  year  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  provide 
erants  to  meet  payments  beconUng  due  on 
public  bonded  Indebtedness  or  equivalent 
public  debts  or  expenses.  For  a  period  of  two 
years  thereafter  the  President  Is  authorized 
m  such  cases  to  provide  grants  to  underwrite 
a  renewal  of  such  bonds  or  debts  and  the 
payment  of  Interest  thereon. 

Sec  9.  (a)  When  as  a  result  of  Hurricane 
Camllle  in  1969,  the  President  determines 
that  low-income  households  are  unable  to 
purchase  adequate  amounts  of  nutritious 
food,  he  Is  authorized,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  distribute 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  coupon 
allotments  to  such  households  pursuant  to 
provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  or 
as  said  Act  may  be  amended  and  to  make 
surplus  commodities  available  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Section  3  of  Public  Law  875 
of  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  con- 
tinue through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  such  coupon  allotments  and  surplus 
commodities  available  to  such  households  so 
lonp  as  he  determines  necessary,  taking  Into 
consideration  such  factors  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. Including  the  consequences  of 
Hurricane  Camllle  on  the  earning  power  of 
the  households  to  which  assistance  Is  made 
available  under  this  section. 

(C)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  amending  or  otherwise  changing 
the  provisions  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  except  as  It  relates  to  a  Presidential  de- 
termination regarding  availability  of  food 
stamps  in  the  disaster  area  of  Hurricane 
Camille. 

Sec.  10.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  on  June 
30.  1970,  not  to  exceed  $60,000,000  for  alloca- 
tion to  the  states  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana 
and  Alabama  by  the  President  for  the  perma- 
nent repair  and  reconstruction  of  those 
permanent  street,  road,  and  highway  facili- 
ties not  on  any  of  the  Federal-aid  systems, 
which  were  destroyed  or  damaged  as  a  result 
of  Hurricane  Camllle  In  1969.  No  money 
shall  be  allocated  under  this  section  for  re- 
pair or  reconstruction  of  such  a  street,  road, 
or  highway  facility  unless  the  State  or  local 
agency  of  government  agrees  to  share  equally 
with  the  United  States  all  such  costs  of  re- 
pair or  reconstruction. 

Sec.  11.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
debris  deposited  on  privately  owned  lands 
as  the  result  of  Hurricane  Camllle  in  1969 
which  has  created  conditions  hazardous  to 
health  and  safety. 


THE  SAIGON  POLITICAL  FARCE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Vietnam  tragedy  continues,  the 
American  public  has  been  treated  to  yet 
another  act  in  the  Saigon  political 
farce. 

President  Thieu's  crony  and  hand- 
picked  Premier.  Gen.  Tran  Thien  Khiem, 
recently  summed  up  the  actions  of  the 
Saigon  regime — and,  many  would  argue, 
the  policies  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion— when  he  stated : 

Vietnamese  democracy  Is  becoming  like 
American  democracy.  We  discuss  all  pos- 
slblUtles,  and  then  do  mainly  what  we  had 
been  doing. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  not 
to  exceed  10  minutes  for  the  completion 
of  my  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  most  recent  Cabinet  reshuffle  pro- 
vides an  excellent  illustration  of  this 
principle. 

Amidst  hopeful  speculation  that  he 
would  finally  take  much-needed  and  long 
overdue  action  to  broaden  the  Saigon 
regime's  political  base  by  including  many 
of  the  diverse  and  still  unrepresented  ele- 
ments of  South  Vietnam,  President  Thieu 
failed  to  do  so. 

In  fact,  President  Thieu  seems  mtent 
on  narrowing  his  base  of  support  by  mak- 
ing personal  loyalty  to  him  the  primary 
prerequisite     for     holding     government 

office. 

Last  week  he  replaced  moderate  civilian 
Tran  Van  Huong  with  his  close  friend  and 
stanch  supporter.  Gen.  Tran  Thien 
Khiem.  Thus,  General  Khiem  joins  Gen- 
eral Thieu  and  Air  Marshal  Ky  to  com- 
plete the  ruling  military  triumvirate. 

The  announcement  of  the  new  Cabinet 
last  Monday  was  even  more  dis- 
appointing. 

President  Thieu  has  apparently  de- 
cided to  add  more  members  of  his  Cabinet 
in  lieu  of  genuinely  broadening  repre- 
sentation in  it.  The  new  31 -man 
Cabinet— 33  including  Thieu  and  Ky— is 
the  largest  in  the  14-year  history  of  South 
Vietnam.  However,  it  includes  no  repre- 
sentative of  the  non-Communist  opposi- 
tion in  the  South,  nor  any  leaders  of  the 
important  but  unrepresented  An  Quang 
Buddhists.  The  miUtary  still  retains  con- 
trol of  the  key  mimstries — interior  and 
defense  and  rural  d<;ve]opment. 

By  selecting  yet  another  military  man 
as  premier  and  failing  to  appoint  a  more 
representative  Cabinet,  the  Saigon  regime 
has  diminished  the  prospects  for  a  com- 
promise solution  to  the  war. 

These  two  poUtically  regressive  acts  by 
the  Saigon  regime  over  the  last  several 
weeks  suggest  that  instead  of  preparing 
for  the  political  competition  which  must 
come  if  the  war  is  to  end,  it  is  content 
to  remain  a  military  regime  with  little 
popular  support.  ^    .  ,  ^ 

Unfortunately,  the  Nixon  admmistra- 
tion  has  almost  simultaneously  taken  a 
similar  backward  step  by  postponing  fur- 
ther troop  withdrawals  indefinitely. 

These  acts  raise  the  possibility  that 
both  Saigon  and  Washington  are  once 
again  off  on  the  Ulusive,  treacherous  and 
bloody  quest  for  military  victory. 

The  American  public  has  heard  Gov- 
ernment officials  time  and  again  declare 
that  "the  comer  has  been  turned,"  or 
"the  light  is  now  visible  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel" — cliches  served  up  to  justify  the 
pursuit  of  military  victory.  Now,  once 


again,  they  are  heard  in  Saigon  from 
people  who  have  been  repeating  the  same 
thing  for  years. 

Messrs.  Thieu,  Ky,  and  Khiem  know 
that  as  long  as  American  military  sup- 
port is  assured  they  need  not  broaden 
their  base.  President  Thieu  indicated  the 
extent  of  his  confidence  in  continued  U.S. 
backing  by  announcing,  upon  his  return 
from  a  Midway  meeting  with  President 
Nixon,  that  anyone  who  suggested  a 
coalition  government  would  be  severely 
punished.  The  new  Cabinet  is  the  most 
recent  indication  of  Saigon's  confidence 
in  our  power  and  support,  and  its  be- 
trayal of  our  most  precious  political 
ideals. 

Until  it  is  clear  that  the  United  States 
is  not  in  Vietnam  forever,  Thieu,  Ky,  and 
Khiem  will  continue  to  head  an  unrep- 
resentative and  unresponsive  govern- 
ment— neither  deserving  nor  capable  of 
commanding  the  allegiance  of  its  own 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  spoke  to  this  point 
on  July  28  of  this  year,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  excerpts  from  my  re- 
marks be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 

point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  excerpts,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  are  as  follows: 


We  are  constantly  told  that.  If  the  United 
States  withdraws  from  Vietnam  too  rapidly. 
South  Vietnam  wUl  fall.  There  wlU  be  no 
negotiated  settlement,  only  capitulation. 

Without  belaboring  history,  I  believe  It  U 
time  to  ask.  "Why  is  this  so?" 

The  preeminent  reason  is  that  today,  as 
before,   the   government  of  South  Vietnam 
remains  unrepresentative  and  unresponsive 
to  the  aspirations,  both  national  and  per- 
sonal, of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Vietnamese 
people.   It   is   composed   of   a  military   and 
social  elite — an  elite  all  too  often  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  personal  gain  and  advan- 
tage, rather  In  the  quest  for  social  justice 
and  reform.  It  is  a  government  of  Catholics, 
m  a  land  of  Buddhists — of  emlgrees  from 
the  North  In  a  land  of  strong  regional  loyal- 
ties— of  military  men  In  a  land  where  the 
military  has  not  been  held  In  high  regard— 
of  men  who  fought  for  the  French  against 
their    own    people    In    a    land    where    antl- 
colonlalism  prevailed — and  of  men  once  again 
dependent  on  the  force  of  arms  of  a  foreign 
government  in  a  land  engulfed  by  the  fer- 
ment of  nationalism. 

For  over  14  years,  the  United  States  has 
bought  time  for  the  governments  of  Diem. 
^Unh.  Tho.  Khanh.  Huong.  Oanh.  Quat,  Ky. 
and  Thieu.  Time  has  not  been  purchased  on 
the  cheap.  The  cost  Is  over  $100  blUlon. 
nearly  40.000  American  lives,  over  200.000 
wounded  or  maimed,  and  a  cost  In  human 
suffering  to  the  Vietnamese  themselves 
which  Is  unmeasurable. 

And  yet  these  successive  governments  have 
failed  to  afford  pollUcal  representation  to 
the  many  diverse  elements  that  make  up 
South  Vietnam's  population;  more  Impor- 
tantly, they  have  failed  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.  Past  governments  as 
well  as  the  present  have  made  numeroiis  and 
grandiose  promises  and  proposed  a  myriad  of 
programs.  Yet  In  land  reform.  In  refugee 
relief.  In  rural  development.  In  curbing  cor- 
ruption and  Inflation,  the  record  Is  clear. 
The  challenges  are  unmet. 

Of  all  these  deficiencies  none  Is  more  glar- 
ing than  the  failure  of  the  Thieu  govern- 
ment to  broaden  its  base  of  support  to 
include  various  neutralists  who  are  not  pro- 
Communist,  but  pro  peace. 
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We  cannot jcontlnue  tx)  pin  American  hopes 
for  a  free  Vlitnam  on  the  narrow,  restricted 
base  0*  President  Thleu  and  Vice  President 
Ky.  To  do  so  Is  to  prolong  the  killing  and  to 
insure.  ulUnKitely.  that  Vietnam  will  become 
Communist  If  the  neutralists  are  contin- 
ually frozen  <>ut  and  their  leaders  Jailed,  we 
are  signing  Ijn  advance  the  death  warrant 
for  any  typi  of  non-Communist  govern- 
ment In  Sout|»  Vietnam. 

We  must  f^e  the  fact.  Mr.  President,  tfiat 
it  is  power— t-malnly  American  power — and 
not  legltlma<^  derived  from  the  consent  of 
the  govemedi  that  makes  public  policy  in 
South  Vietnam  We  have  great  power  In 
South  Vletnatn  to  grant  or  to  withhold,  and 
Messrs.  Thleii  and  Ky  know  It. 

I  think  we  have  the  right  to  insist  that 
the  thousands  of  neutralists  confined  in 
Jail  be  released,  and  that  the  censored  press 
be  unshackle<| — now. 

This  strategy  U  not  new.  President  Eisen- 
hower recognized  the  legitimacy  of  with- 
holding support  If  reforms  were  not  Insti- 
tuted. 

So  did  President  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 
As  President  Elsenhower  stated  on  October 
23,  1964.  In  his  original  commitment  of  aid 
to  South  Vietnam: 

"The  purpoie  of  this  offer  is  to  assist  the 
Government  cjf  Vietnam  In  developing  and 
malntaimng  af  strong,  viable  state,  capable 
of  _  resisting  attempted  subversion  or  ag- 
gression through  military  means.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  tlK  United  States  expects  that 
thU  aid  will  b^  met  by  performance  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam  in 
undertaking  needed  reforms.  It  hopes  that 
such  aid.  combined  with  your  own  continu- 
ing efforts,  wiy  contribute  effectively  toward 
an  Independent  Vietnam  endowed  with  a 
strong  govem|nent.  Such  a  government 
would.  I  hope,;  be  so  responsive  to  the  na- 
tionalist asplr*tlons  of  Its  people,  so  en- 
lightened m  plurpoee  and  effective  In  per- 
formance, that;  it  will  be  respected  both  at 
home  and  abroad  and  discourage  any  who 
might  wish  to  Impose  a  foreign  Ideology  on 
your  free  people." 

Unfortunate!^,  to  be  effective  a  threat  re- 
quires a  willingness  to  act.  We  have  been 
tested  and  founfl  unwilling." 


But  as  John  F.  Kennedy  said  of  the 
Vietnamese  over  6  years,  $100  billion,  and 
200,000  American  casualties  ago 
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In  the  final  analysis,  it  Is  their  war.  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  to  win  it  or  lose  It. 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cluded at  that  time: 

Unless  and  lintll  we  are  willing  to  take 
the  final  step  (^t  withdrawal  if  reforms  are 
not  instituted,!  the  small,  elite  group  of 
Vietnamese  ru4nlng  a  government  distin- 
guished primarily  by  Its  corruption,  repres- 
sion, and  Ineffiqlency  will  continue  to  exer- 
cise great  control  over  American  lives,  Ameri- 
can wealth,  and  lAmerlcan  destiny. 

Such  dictation  of  American  policy 
must  end. 

This  can  N  done  by  explicitly  and 
categorically  stating  our  commitment  to 
a  reasonable  bjut  unequivocal  timetable, 
similar  to  the  ao-called  Clifford  formula, 
for  the  withdrawal  of  aU  American  com- 
bat troops  frota  Vietnam  while  at  the 
same  time  demanding  that  the  Saigon 
government  be  broadened  to  include  the 
many  diverse  apd  stUl  unrepresented  ele- 
ments of  South;  Vietnam. 

If  the  second  idemand  is  met  the  United 
States  should  dontinue  its  orderly  with- 
drawal on  schedule.  Such  a  course  of 
action  is  not  without  uncertainties  and 
dangers: 

The  Saigon  regime  may  not  be  able  to 
respond  quickly;  enough  to  win  the  sup- 
port of  its  peoble. 

Even  with  missive  American  material 
aid.  It  may  not  be  able  to  fight  Its  own 
war. 


It  is  time  to  heed  that  wise  coiuisel. 
If,  however,  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam, after  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
has  elapsed,  refuses  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  toward  reform  and  accommodation, 
refuses  to  give  representation  to  the  un- 
represented, continues  to  be  controlled  by 
a  military  and  social  elite  for  the  better- 
ment of  that  elite,  the  United  States 
should  withdraw  with  aU  possible  speed, 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  American 
troops. 

This  position  must  be  made  clear  to 
the  rulers  in  Saigon.  If  it  Is  impossible 
for  our  present  Ambassador  to  South 
Vietnam.  Ambassador  Bunker,  to  con- 
vey these  demands  to  the  Thleu,  Ky,  and 
Khlem  regime,  he  should  be  replaced  by 
someone  who  can. 

To  send  another  5,000  to  10,000  Amer- 
ican boys  to  their  deaths  and  countless 
thousands  more  to  be  maimed  in  the 
cause  of  protecting  the  present  regime 
Is  unconscionable. 

I  believe  the  American  people  now  rec- 
ognize the  wisdom  of  such  action,  and 
the  folly  of  shedding  more  American 
blood  in  a  futile  war.  in  a  distant  land. 
in  a  cause  betrayed  by  Saigon's  leaders 
themselves. 

Mr.  President,  recently  the  Washing- 
ton Post  published  several  articles  from 
Vietnam  written  by  Joseph  Kraft.  Also, 
the  New  York  Times  printed  an  inter- 
view of  Ambassador  Averell  Harriman 
by  Hedrick  Smith.  I  believe  that  these 
articles  are  important  and  germane  at 
this  time,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
several  articles  of  recent  vintage  per- 
taining to  this  matter:  An  editorial  en- 
titled "Double  Trouble  in  Vietnam " 
pubUshed  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
August  25;  an  article  entitled  "Thieu 
Lagging  in  Effort  To  Unite  Land,  Bar 
Reds  Prom  Postwar  Power."  published 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  August  29, 
1969.  and  an  article  entitled  "Thieu  Re- 
shuffles Without  Broadening,"  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  August  31 
1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Aug    19 
19691 
Thietj   Fails   To    Pitt   Together    Broad 
Spectrum  of  Sttppobt 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
Saigon.— President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  of 
South  Vietnam   may  well   be,  as  President 
Nixon  suggested,  one  of  the  four  or  five  best 
politicians  in   the  world.   Which   Is  all   the 
more  reason  why  his  recent  efforts  to  put 
together  a  new  cabinet  here  in  Saigon  in- 
spire fresh  misgivings  about  Vietnam 

For  Presdent  Thleu  is  not  coming  any- 
where close  to  gaining  the  broad  range  of 
political  support  he  has  been  seeking  On 
the  contrary,  his  performance  suggests  that 
even  the  most  skillful  leadership  cannot 
generate  from  the  present  advantageous 
military  conditions  an  enduring  political 
pay-off. 


The  South  Vietnamese  president  b«ran  hi. 
efforts  to  rebuild  his  cabinet  with  aform., 
announcement  on  July  19.  At  that  time  th^,. 
was  no  doubt  about  his  objectives  and  iim! 
doubt  about  the  course  necessary  to  reft^h 
them.  '        ^^'^'^ 

The  prime  objective  was  to  regroup  all  th, 
non-CommunUt  elements  in  South  Vietnam 
behind  hU  government.  To  that  end  th#^ 
was  adumbrated  a  program  that.  In'efT^T 
stole  the  Communists'  clothes.  It  Included 
various  social  measures,  such  as  land  refornT 
tax  reform  and  administrative  deoentraliza 
tlon.  It  featured  a  peace  offensive— varlonl 
n*w  initiatives  for  composing  differencL 
with  the  other  side,  sucii  as  release  of  noliT 
leal  prisoners  and.  perhaps,  a  proposal  for  » 
ceaee-flre. 

As  a  reward  for  backing  that  program  du 
tlngulshed  personalities  in  the  country  wew 
to  be  given  places  on  a  special  advisory  coun 
ell  to  the  president.  Vietnam's  political  nar* 
ties  would  have  their  leaders  taken  Into  thi 
cabinet— hitherto  a  collection  of  techniclanl 
under  the  mandarin  leadersiilp  of  Premier 
Tran  Van  Huong.  Local  village  chiefs  and 
hamlet  leaders  would  gradually  be  aiv-n 
more  of  the  administrative  authorltv°no» 
ve^ited  in  the  army. 

But  efforts  along  these  lines  encountered 
Immediate  opposition.  Emphasis  on  return 
Ing  local  administrative  duUes  to  civilian 
leadera  was  opposed  by  powerful  elements  of 
Cien.  Thieu's  own  power  base — the  army  The 
peace  offensive  idea  aroused  misgiving. 
among  the  Catholics  who  comprise  the  heart 
of  his  support  In  the  legislature. 

The  most  eminent  personalities— the  Bud- 
dhist leader  Thlch  Tri  Quang,  the  former 
chief  of  state  Gen.  Duong  Van  Mlnh  the 
former  economics  minister  Au  Truong 
Thanli,  the  former  general  and  present 
Senate  leader  Tran  Van  Don— were  not  at- 
tracted by  the  prospect  of  association  with 
the  Thleu  regime. 

Prime  Minister  Huong,  with  backing  from 
the  American  Embassy  and  the  help  of  a 
mysterious  spy  case  that  tended  to  weaken 
President  Thleu  and  his  advisers,  clung 
tenaciously  to  office.  And  with  the  chief  pli^ 
not  up  for  grabs,  there  was  even  an  abate- 
ment  In  the  appetite  of  party  leaders  for 
participation  in  the  new  cabinet. 

In  these  conditions.  President  Thieu's 
closest  associates  began  knocking  the  cabl- 
net  reshuffle  even  before  the  final  results  had 
been  announced.  Nguyen  Van  Huong,  Thieu's 
chief  political  adviser.  In  an  interview  with 
this  columnist  dlsparagt-d  the  leaders  of 
Vietnam's  political  parUes  as  men  "who 
sought  office  before  they  had  followers." 

President  Thieu's  minister  of  interior  and 
closest  army  buddy,  Oen.  Tran  Thlen  Khiem, 
observed  that  "Vietnamese  democracy  is  be- 
coming like  American  democracy.  We  dis- 
cuss all  possibilities,  and  then  do  mainly 
what  we  had  been  doing."  And  Tran  Van 
Lam,  one  of  Thleu  leaders  in  the  Senate,  im- 
plicitly wrote  off  the  whole  cabinet  reshuffle 
as  a  kind  of  charade  played  out  to  make 
Americans  feel  better. 

"Democracy  with  peace,"  he  said  in  an 
Interview,  "is  not  so  hard.  Dictatorship  with 
war  Is  not  so  hard  either.  But  democracy 
with  war  is  practically  Impossible.  StUl  that's 
what  the  Americans  want,  so  that's  what  we 
try  to  give." 

In  fact,  the  failure  to  make  a  glowing 
success  of  the  cabinet  reshuffle  is  not  all  that 
Innocuous.  For  It  expresses  the  utter  frag- 
mentation of  South  Vietnamese  opinion 
caused  by  the  war,  a  splintering  of  views 
into  bits  and  pieces  too  scattered  and  in- 
congruous to  be  reassembled  Into  organized 
blocs. 

While  the  war  goes  on.  there  U  no  decisive 
political  majority  in  Vietnam,  nor  even  any 
cement  for  such  a  majority.  And  the  notion 
that  stable  government  with  popular  support 
can  be  achieved  before  a  settlement  with  the 
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„,her  side  Is  an  Illusion— perhaps  the  last 
muslon.  and  the  most  painful  to  shed.  stUl 
j,(t  to  American  ofllclals. 

(From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 

'  Aug.  14,  1969] 

gjlMIMAN    SUOGMT8   A   WAY   OUT   OF   VIETNAM 

Governor,  you've  talked  many  times  about 
tKe  idea  of  a  Southern  solution  in  Vietnam, 
is  this  7"S*  o  P<""«  *^y  °f  saying  that  in  the 
Ind  ice're  going  to  have  to  settle  for  a  cooH- 
fion  which  includes  both  Saigon  elements 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front? 

Harkiman.  I  don't  know  what's  going  to 
come  out  of  It.  I'd  always  hoped  we  could  get 
the  people  from  Saigon  together  with  the 
MLj  and  put  them  in  a  room  and  lock  the 
doors  and  throw  away  the  key  untU  they 
came  out  with  a  decision. 

We  had  arranged— or  at  least  we  thought 
«e  had  Cy  Vance  and  I— that  we  would  have 
private'  talks,  the  four  of  us  together,  right 
after  the  first  open  meeting. 

This  was  last  November  in  Paris? 

a^RRiMAN.  Yes,  after  the  end  of  the  bomb- 
me  and  after  we  had  agreed  on  the  pro- 
cedures for  four-party  talks  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  represented.  In  fact. 
It  was  so  clear  that  we  would  have  four-party 
nrivate  talks  that  the  North  Vlenamese  asked 
If  It  would  be  possible  for  us  to  continue 
someUmes  to  have  bilateral  talks.  I  said: 
•Well  of  course  it  would  be,  because  we 
must   have    many    subjects    of    mutual    In- 

^if  hasnt  worked  out  that  way:  both  sides 
have  been  rather  cautlotis  about  being  un- 
wUllng  to  talk  to  each  other,  and  It  shows 
that  each  side  Is  a  bit  afraid  of  the  other. 
But  one  of  the  things  that's  absolutely  essen- 
tial is  that  the  Saigon  Government  must 
broaden  Its  base.  It's  not  a  very  good  negoti- 
ating team  for  the  future  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese  people   when    It   represents   such    a 

narrow  group.  „*•,„- 

You  mean  it  should  include  many  other 
elements,  even  progressives  like  the  leftist 
Buddhists? 

Harriman.  Yes.  There  are  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent groups.  I'm  quite  convinced  that  by 
far  the  majority  of  the  people  don't  want  to 
be  taken  over  by  the  Vletcong  or  Hanoi;  they 
want  to  be  Independent.  The  trouble  is 
they're  spUt  a  dozen  different  ways,  and  no 
one  has  been  able  to  bring  them  together. 

President  Diem  was  not  able  to  do  so. 
That  was  the  reason  for  his  fall.  And  he  got 
too  arbitrary,  put  too  many  people  in  jail. 
And  this  Government  Is  putting  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple in  Jail.  I  was  rather  startled  when  I 
heard  President  Thleu,  coming  back  from 
meeting  President  Nixon  at  Midway,  an- 
nounce that  he  was  going  to  punish  severely 
anyone  who  suggested  a  coalition  govern- 
ment. 

Well,  our  position  has  been  that  we're  not 
opposed  to  a  coalition  government.  You  re- 
member I  said  in  Paris  a  number  of  times 
that  we  would  not  Impose  it.  We  were  not 
against  It,  but  we  would  not  impose  It.  We 
were  against  a  government's  being  Imposed 
either  by  Hanoi  or  by  Washington. 

How  do  you  distinguish  between  broaden- 
ing the  base  of  the  Thieu  Government  and 
what  Hanoi  and  the  N.LS.  call  forming  a 
■peace  cabinet"?  Are  you  suggesting  we  have 
to  dispense  toith  the  Thieu  regime? 

H.^RRiMAN.  No,  I'm  not.  We've  been  urging 
Thleu  to  broaden  the  base,  and  he  did  to 
some  extent  when  he  brought  in  Tran  Van 
Huong  last  year  as  Premier,  and  then  others, 
but  he  didn't  really  bring  together  a  coalition 
of  all  the  antl-Vletcong  forces.  There  are  dif- 
ferent groups,  different  sects,  rellgloxis  groups. 
There  are  two  techniques,  and  both  shotUd  be 
used.  One  Is  to  bring  In  ministers  that  are 
representative  of  different  groups,  get  a  coali- 
tion that  way.  Another,  possibly  better  tech- 
nique, is  to  have  what  they  once  had.  which  Is 
a  council  of  notables.  They  could  get  some  fel- 


low who  had  great  popular  appeal— Big 
Mlnb.'  for  Instance — to  be  chairman,  and 
have  It  a  consultative  group,  bring  In  every- 
body. Now,  it  couldn't  be  Jvist  a  front;  it 
would  have  to  be  consulted.  Thleu  would 
have  to  give  up  some  of  his  arbitrary  posi- 
tions; he  would  have  to  really  consult  these 
people  as  to  the  kind  of  settlement  they 
wanted  to  have. 

We've  been  trying  to  persuade  Thleu  to 
broaden  the  base,  but  we've  never  really  put 
heat  on  him,  and  I  think  that  is  something 
that  ought  to  be  done;  I  say  put  the  heat 
on  him  and  make  him  understand  that  this 
Is  essential  for  our  support.  I  think  he'd  do 
it  then. 

I'm  afraid  that  I  would  disagree  with  what 
the  Embassy  people  think  Is  enough.  Some 
people  think  it's  enough  that  he  reshuffle 
the  Cabinet  and  bring  In  two  or  three 
people  who  belong  to  certain  different 
groups.  I  think  he's  got  to  bring  them  all 
into  something  like  this  council  of  notables, 
all  the  non-Communist  groups. 

There'd  be  some  very  vigorous  differences 
of  opinion  between  these  groups,  of  course. 
But  If  Thleu  cannot  dominate  the  non-Com- 
munist groups,  there's  not  much  hope — Is 
there? — for  his  surviving  as  a  leader  in  his 
country,  because  the  other  side  has  no  use 
for  him.  Thleu  has  been  a  very  shrewd  oper- 
ator, but  he  hasn't  got  the  appeal  that  a  fel- 
low like  Big  Mlnh  has. 

Do  you  think  that  broadening  the  base  of 
the  Saigon  Government  would  break  the 
present  stalemate  in  the  Paris  talks,  or  do 
you  think  other  steps  are  necessary? 

Harriman.  I  don't  think  that  we'U  ever 
come  to  serious  negotiaUons  until  were 
ready  to  accept  the  status  quo,  militarily 
and  politically.  The  other  side  made  It  quite 
plain  to  us  that  they'd  continue  fighting  as 
long  as  we  continued  fighting.  This  seems 
rather  natural  to  me.  If  you're  going  to  try 
to  make  a  settlement  you've  got  to  accept 
the  status  quo. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  abandon  our 
efforts  to  expand  the  pacification  program 
into  new  areas.  That's  an  attempt  by  the 
Saigon  Government,  with  our  support,  to 
Improve  their  poslUon,  to  get  control  of  more 
villages  which  were  rather  doubtful  or  were 
under  V.C.  control.  As  I  recall  It,  In  Decem- 
ber, half  of  our  combat  forces  were  engaged 
In  that  operation.  So  It  was  a  quite  Impor- 
tant acUvlty. 

But  the  principal  object  would  be  for  our 
forces  to  go  into  more  defensive  positions, 
to  be  available  If  the  other  side  attacked, 
but  not  to  try,  at  the  last  minute,  either  to 
"win  the  war"  mlUtarlly  or  to  pacify  the 
people.  You  know,  there's  great  hope  in  the 
Embassy  In  Saigon  that  in  a  few  more 
months  they  can  do  a  good  deal  in  pacifica- 
tion. I  have  grave  doubts  about  the  perma- 
nent value  of  this  procedure. 

What's  more  Important  is  to  consoUdate 
our  position  In  the  areas  clearly  controlled 
by  the  Government,  and  that  means  getting 
more  of  the  people  back  of  the  Government 
in  the  manner  that  I  described.  That  has 
to  be  done  or  the  future  elections  will  be 
quite  unfortunate. 

You  seem  to  imply  that  recognizing  the 
political  realities  means  recognizing  that 
the  other  side  is  going  to  have  a  share  of  the 
political  power  in  the  South  as  part  of  any 
settlement.  Otherwise,  they  won't  have  any 
interest  to  stop  fighting. 

Harriman.  That's  right.  How  It  can  be 
achieved  is  very  hard.  There  are  certain 
countries  that  have  survived  with  an  active. 


vigorous  Communist  party.  In  France  and 
Italy,  for  Inatanoe,  you  have  strong  Com- 
munist partiee  In  opposition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  Finland,  the  Communist  party 
is  partlclpaUng  in  the  Government.  There 
are  others  that  were  not  successful  in  with- 
standing this.  In  the  Weetem  European 
countries,  a  number  of  them  had  Commu- 
nist participation  in  government  for  a  short 
period  but  the  non-Oommunlst  forces  were 
strong  enough  to  throw  them  out. 


iMaj  Gen.  Duong  Van  Mlnh.  a  leader  of 
the  1963  coup  that  overthrew  the  regime  of 
President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  Mlnh  was  in  exile 
in  Thailand  until  last  fall  and  since  then 
has  been  living  quietly  In  Saigon. 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  25,  19691 
DOTTBLE  Trouble  in  Vietnam 
President  Nixon's  deferral  of  a  decision  on 
another  major  American  troop  withdrawal 
from  South  Vietnam  and  President  Thieu's 
choice  of  a  General  to  replace  a  civilian  as 
Premier  are  poor  auguries  for  peace. 

President  Thleu  Is  not  only  disregarding 
Washington's  advice  that  he  broaden  his 
government — essentially  a  military  regime 
with  civilian  window  dressing — but  is  put- 
ting another  tiniform  Into  the  window.  The 
new  Premier,  Gen.  Tran  Thlen  Khlem,  Is 
the  country's  highest  ranking  general  and  an 
excellent  administrator.  He  may  strengthen 
the  government's  competence  and  Mr. 
Thieu's  support  within  the  Army  officer 
corps.  But  his  appointment  puts  a  third 
officer  alongside  General  Thleu  and  Vice 
President  Ky  at  the  top  of  the  state. 

The  fact  that  General  Khlem  Is  a  south- 
erner and  a  Buddhist  can  be  useful,  since 
northerners  and  Catholics  now  are  visible 
In  high  places  for  a  regime  governing  pre- 
dominantly Buddhist  South  Vietnamese.  His 
appointment  suggests  that  President  Thleu 
is  more  Interested  In  consolidating  control 
of  the  Saigon  military  Junta  and  the  coun- 
try's administrative  machine  than  in  wid- 
ening his  government's  political  appeal.  It 
suggests  preparation  for  continued  war  rather 
than  for  the  approach  of  peace,  and  amounts 
to  a  statement  that  competent  civilian  lead- 
ership cannot  be  found.  This  runs  counter 
to  the  direction  of  peace  as  Washington  sees 
It. 

In  view  of  Saigon's  position.  President 
Nixon  could  have  strengthened  his  policy  of 
phased  unilateral  withdrawal  of  American 
combat  troops  from  South  Vietnam,  turning 
over  the  responsibility  for  defending  the 
country  to  the  South  Vietnamese.  Instead, 
he  now  gives  the  impression  of  becoming  an 
instrument  of  the  Saigon  regime,  which  op- 
poses further  American  withdrawals  at  this 
time,  and  of  the  shifting  military  tacUcs  of 
Hanoi. 

The  Nixon  withdrawal  policy  was  an  Amer- 
ican decision,  not  necessarily  related  to  what 
Hanoi  or  Saigon  wished  or  did.  The  rate  of 
withdrawal  was  to  be  related  to  three  cri- 
teria: the  speed  with  which  the  South  Viet- 
namese could  take  over  combat  responsibil- 
ities: the  level  of  enemy  military  activity: 
the  degree  of  progress  in  the  Paris  peace 
talks.  ^    ,     ^ 

Secretary'  of  State  Rogers  Indicated  last 
week  that  enemy-lnltlated  military  action 
remained  below  normal,  despite  the  brief  up- 
surge that  punctuated  the  summer  lull  Au- 
gust 11  and  12  and  sent  American  casualties 
rising.  Mr.  Rogers  said  he  favored  "sensible 
risks  for  peace."  Implying  that  American 
troop  withdrawals  would  continue  unless  a 
major  Communist  military  offensive  devel- 
oped President  Nlxons  decision  to  delay  Is 
not  likely  to  spur  Saigon  to  take  on  added 
responsibility. 

What  Is  now  needed  Is  not  a  halt  In  Amer- 
ican troop  withdrawals  but  their  continua- 
tion, linked  with  proposals  for  de-escalation 
of  the  fighting,  and  negotiation  of  a  stand- 
stUl  ceasefire.  The  likelihood  of  de-escala- 
tion and  the  speed  of  Saigon's  take-over  of 
American  combat  responsibilities  will  be  im- 
nroved  when  It  becomes  clear  that  American 
policy  Is  no  longer  to  expand  the  area  of 
Saigon's  control  but  to  settle  for  the  ter- 
ritorial status  quo. 
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I  From  thi  i  Wall  Stareet  Journal.  Aug.  29, 
1969] 
After  the  'Vak:  Thieu  Lagging  in  Effort 
To  Ukite  Land.  Bar  Reds  Prom  Postwar 
Power — Vbtnam  President  Refuses  To 
Add  Men  Trom  Church,  Other  Parties  to 
His  Rm.B-|-ls  There  a  Loyal  Opposition? 

(By  Robert  Keatley) 
Saigon. — Hlchard  Nlxon  rat«s  South  Viet- 
nam's president  Ngfuyen  Van  Thleu  as  one 
of  the  four  or  five  best  politicians  In  the 
whole  world,  a  "very  capable  guy"  who 
should  not  b>  underestimated. 

Maybe  so.  By  merely  surviving  two  years 
In  office,  the  former  general  has  outper- 
formed most  of  his  predecessors.  Mr.  Thleu 
has  also  launched  a  few  social  reforms  and 
brought  about  Improvements  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  and  mlUtla  forces.  Equally 
Important,  tie  has  made  It  p>ermlsslble  to 
discuss  out  loud  here  the  pro6f>ect6  of  peace 
and  negotiations — topics  previously  banned 
for  fear  of  d(atroylng  Saigon's  morale. 

But  now  tae  dapper  Mr.  Thleu  is  facing 
perhaps  his  nost  important  political  chal- 
lenge, and  many  here  rate  his  performance 
deeply  dlsap]  minting — no  matter  what  Mr. 
Nixon  may  tMnk.  The  task;  Broadening  the 
appeal  of  his  now-unpopular  regime  for  an 
eventual  polUlcal  show-down  with  the  Na- 
.  tlopaj  Liberation  Front  over  the  right  to 
rule  this  weaiy  land  when  the  war  ends.  The 
results  to  date:  Minimal,  and  In  some  ways 
negative,  as  F  resident  Thleu's  usual  caution 
and  suspicion  continue  to  dominate  his  polit- 
ical maneuvering  at  a  time  when  many  be- 
lieve bold  leadership  is  essential. 

The  opportinlty  to  provide  it  exists.  Six 
weeks   ago   M-.   Thleu    began   a   cabinet   re- 
shuffle designed  to  increase  his  regime's  pop- 
ularity and  ei  rectlveness.  It's  widely  wished 
that  this  new  government  include  represent- 
atives   of    letidlng    political    and    religious 
groups    along    with    the    "technocrats"    Mr. 
Thleu   prefers    But   the  shuffle   Is  painfully 
slow,  and  Its  direction  Is  not  encouraging. 
The  only  decl!  Ion  to  date  has  been  selection 
of  a  Thleu  an  ly  crony  as  prime  minister. 
the  iiASic   issue:    survtval 
For  many  Vietnamese,  all  this  Is  not  only 
unacceptable  Iiut  downright  dangerous.  "We 
need  cooperation  of  all  major  political  and 
religious  grouw   behind  some  practical  re- 
form  program  '   says   Sen.    Dan   Van   Sung, 
one  of  Saigon' r  most  respectable  politicians, 
who  is   trying   to  help   Mr.   Thleu  win   new 
mass  support.  "But  we  are  not  moving  fast 
enough." 

Speed  Is  nec-ssary  because  the  basic  issue 
Is  survival.  M<  st  analysts  here  consider  an 
eventual  over;  political  struggle  between 
Saigon  and  thd  Communists  to  be  unavoid- 
able, making  non-Communist  unity  more 
important  thai  ever.  This  struggle  could 
evolve  in  man]  ways— for  example,  through 
the  national  el  >ctlons  proposed  by  the  Allies 
(so  far  rejected  by  North  Vietnam) ,  or  in  the 
wake  of  unofficial  local  agreements  between 
the  warring  sld  ».  Likewise,  the  timetable  re- 
mains anyone's  guess;  to  date  Hanoi  spurns 
Allied  overture!  toward  cease-nre  and  politi- 
cal settlement. 

But  the  belief  grows  that  eventually,  per- 
haps soon.  Communists  and  non-Commu- 
nists will  compjte  for  political  power  by  less 
warlike  means  ;han  at  present.  And  without 
more  popular  ^upport  than  it  now  enjoys, 
and  without  batter  organization,  the  Thleu 
government  ma^  lose  this  battle  to  the  more 
dedicated  and  highly  disciplined  Communist 
minority,  many  people  here  fear.  If  so,  this 
could  make  th«  American  experience  here — 
so  costly  In  lives,  materials  and  money — one 
long  wasted  effort. 

SOtSS  SQUABBLING   LITTLE   PARTIES 

Mr.  Thleu  pars  Up  service  at  least  to  this 
argument.  The  announced  purpose  of  his 
ciirrent  governmental  shakeup  is  to  bring  in 
new  blood,  with  broader  poUtical  backing  He 


Is  nominally  encouraging  South  Vietnam's 
squabbling  little  political  parties  to  form 
united  fronts  so  they  will  have  more  impact. 
He  has  even  formed  his  own  front  by  com- 
bining six  tiny  parties  Into  a  National  Social 
Etemocratlc  Front,  an  alliance  of  hawkish 
politicians  who  are  mostly  refugees  from  the 
Communist  North.  In  addition,  the  presi- 
dent has  promised  some  basic  social  legisla- 
tion, notably  major  land  reforms. 

But  many  consider  these  measures  Inade- 
quate. Assuming  the  American  withdrawal 
accelerates  during,  months  ahead,  as  prom- 
ised by  Washington,  Saigon  will  be  increas- 
ingly on  Its  own— both  militarily  and  poUtl- 
cally.  Yet  Mr.  Thleu  seems  unwilling  to  make 
relatively  daring  moves  that  might  Interest, 
perhaps  even  excite,  the  apathetic  public 
whose  support  he  will  one  day  need  In  oppos- 
ing the  NLP.  For  many  observers,  last  week's 
switch  of  prime  ministers  Illustrates  this 
point. 

Fifteen  months  ago  President  Thleu  ap- 
pointed the  highly  regarded,  if  rather  croch- 
ety.  Tran  Van  Huong  as  prime  minister.  Mr. 
Huong,  an  eldlerly  school  teacher  of  Con- 
fucian principles,  is  widely  respected  for  his 
Integrity  and  learning,  values  revered  by 
many  Vietnamese.  Once  In  office,  he  prom- 
ised a  crackdown  on  corruption  and  pledged 
other  Improvements.  But  he  accomplished 
little,  due  to  faint  support  from  Mr.  Thleu 
and  to  his  own  stubborn  personality  (he  has 
an  Intense  dislike  of  most  politicians  for 
example).  Thus,  when  President  Thleii  six 
weeks  ago  began  searching  for  a  new  cabinet 
to  Improve  his  government's  Image,  a  change 
of  prime  ministers  seemed  possible  If  a  suit- 
able replacement  could  be  found. 
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GENERAL   KHIEM'S   LUBILrTIES 

Mr.  Thleu  didn't  look  far.  The  other  day  he 
selected  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Tran  Thlen 
Khlem.  a  four-star  general  on  active  duty. 
Though  undoubtedly  more  efficient  than  Mr. 
Huong,  Gen.  Khlem  may  likewise  prove  a 
political  liability;  many  Vietnamese  consider 
the  general,  whose  present  duties  Include 
command  of  the  national  police  force,  a 
somewhat  sinister  figure.  It's  alleged  he  has 
been  overly  zealous  In  arresting  critics  and 
otherwise  squelching  dissent. 

In  any  case.  Gen.  Khlem  certainly  appears 
more  flexible  in  some  ways  than  the  dignified 
Mr.  Huong.  Three  years  ago,  the  general  was 
ambassador  to  Taiwan  when  Buddhist  pro- 
tests seemed  ready  to  topple  the  Saigon 
regime.  Gen.  Khlem.  originally  a  Roman 
Catholic,  checked  Into  a  Taipei  monastery 
and  announced  his  sudden  conversion  to 
Buddhism,  to  the  accompaniment  of  appro- 
priate press  releases.  He  still  lUts  Buddhism 
as  his  religion,  but  he  Is  hardly  a  favorite 
of  the  chiu-ch,  having  Jailed  a  leading  monk 
and  harassed  politicians  close  to  the  Bud- 
dhist movement. 

The  general's  new  assignment  Illustrates 
Mr.  Thleu's  basic  approach  to  reorganization, 
according  to  some  analysts.  'Despite  what  he 
says.  Thleu  considers  it  more  Important  to  be 
efficient  than  to  be  popular,"  says  a  foreign 
diplomat.  "He  won't  appoint  politicians 
whom  he — often  with  reason — doesn't  quite 
trust,  when  he  can  use  military  men  or 
others  whose  loyalty  he  has  wooed  or 
purchased." 

Thus  the  mostly  military  regime  has  or- 
ders to  charge  ahead  with  pacification,  bring- 
ing more  peasants  under  government  con- 
trol, in  hope  that  economic  and  security 
benefits  will  lead  to  poUtlcal  support  from 
farmers.  This  Thleu  technique— supported 
by  many  senior  Americans — avoids  dangers 
of  sharing  real  power  with  uncertain  cohorts, 
while  preventing  restlessness  among  the  gen- 
erals whom  Mr.  Thieu  needs  if  he  is  to  stay 
in  office. 

THE  "LOYAL  OPPOSITION" 

But  whether  the  president  can  afford  this 
rather  mechanical  approach  Is  another  mat- 
ter.   'How  can  you  claim  to  have  control  of 


84%  of  the  people,  or  whatever?"  a  Vletn.n. 
ese  senator  wonders,  remarking-  'Th^' 
doesn't  mean  you  control  them  poUticallvii 
^  rely  on  their  support;."  Warns  p^V 
Nguyen  Ngoc  Huy,  a  Paris  peace  delegate^d 
deputy  leader  of  the  National  P^^i". 
Movement,  "We  need  to  develop  ^E 
unity  behind  a  national  reform  proeraS^ 
otherwise  the  Oommunlste  will  take  thu 
country."  Prof.  Huy's  movement,  perhan! 
South  Vietnam's  most  serious  new  ^uticS 
bloc.  Is  trying  to  become  a  "loyal  opposition" 
that  can  press  the  Thleu  regime  Into  adoot 
Ing  more  popular  poUtlcai  measures 

But  this  isn't  easily  done.  "Loyal  opnosi 
tlon"  seems  a  contradiction  In  terms  to  Presi 
dent  Thleu,  whose  Mandarin  and  mllitar^ 
conditioning  apparently  make  him  reewd 
others  as  either  "loyal"  or  "opposition  "but 
not  both.  Prof.  Huy's  organization  efforts  in 
Hau  Nghla  Province,  for  example,  were  halted 
by  the  province  chief,  an  army  colonel  who 
saw  something  subversive  in  them,  ihoueh 
the  movement  has  opened  chapters  in  several 
other  provinces  recently.  If  President  Thieu 
Is  to  obtain  mass  support,  critics  contend  he 
must  encourage,  not  merely  tolerate  such 
groups  even  If  they  aren't  completely  under 
his  control.  ' 

Others  whom  the  president  must  woo 
many  believe,  are  the  religious  organizations' 
notably  the  An  Quang  Buddhists— remnants 
of  the  Buddhist  force  that  once  threatened 
the  government.  Still  nominally  led  bv  the 
Venerable  Trl  Quang,  whose  shaved  head  used 
to  be  prominent  In  the  world  press  these 
Buddhists  have  lost  much  political  clout 
but  remain  one  of  the  few  organizations  that 
can  legitimately  claim  mass  support.  More- 
over,  they  sound  rather  conciliatory  toward 
the  government  these  days. 

A  visit  to  the  An  Quang  pagoda,  the  group's 
headquarters,  finds  the  Venerable  Huyen 
Quang  talking  about  possibly  supporting  a 
reformed  Thleu  government.  "The  church 
thinks  It  Is  about  time  we  should  settle 
personal  differences  and  work  together  to 
build  the  nation,"  says  the  crew-cut  Vener- 
able, an  official  of  the  poUtlcal  and  educa- 
tional arm  of  the  church.  As  messages  crackle 
over  an  Intercom  connecting  the  monks'  cells. 
and  a  small  Japanese  Sanyo  refrigerator 
hums  near  his  foam  rubber  bed,  the  Vener- 
able says  his  branch  of  Buddhism  has  hard- 
ened Its  attitudes  toward  commimism. 

SENATOR  DON'S  POSITION 

"In  the  past,  we  had  strong  reservations 
about  the  Vletcong."  he  says,  "and  these  were 
confirmed  by  last  year's  Tet  attacks.  The 
Communists  claim  they  executed  only  guilty 
people,  but  they  actually  killed  many  Bud- 
dhist cadres.  They  fear  anyone  who  has 
prestige  with  the  people." 

Sen.  Tran  Van  Don,  an  ex-general  who 
has  been  prominent  since  the  1963  coup  that 
overthrew  the  late  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem, 
also  argues  that  President  Thleu  must  win 
support  of  religious  groups.  He  claims  that 
10  million  of  South  Vietnam's  17  million 
people  belong  to  one  of  the  four  dominant 
faiths — Buddhist.  Roman  Catholic.  Hoa  Hao 
and  Cao  Dal — and  that  religious  leaders  have 
more  Influence  with  the  people  than  do  any 
public  figures.  "To  create  a  strong  govern- 
ment, he  must  have  their  support."  insists 
Sen.  Don. 

But  Mr.  Thleu  doesn't  appear  to  see  It  that 
way.  He  has  made  no  noticeable  overtures  to- 
ward the  Buddhists  or  other  major  religions. 
Likewise,  he  shows  scant  enthusiasm  for  an- 
other Sen.  Don  suggestion,  that  of  turning 
army  veterans  Into  a  pro-government  polit- 
ical force  by  creating  their  own  organization 
and  their  own  welfare  benefits.  Perhaps  the 
president  fears  that  ex-general  Don,  a  po- 
tential rival,  would  gain  stature  If  Buddhists 
and  veterans  increased  their  Influence. 

The  president's  resistance  to  poUtlcal  base- 
broadening  is  summed  up  by  a  key  palace 
aide:  "We  are  not  going  to  let  politicians  par- 
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ticlpate  unless  they  are  strong  and  compe- 
tent We  are  not  Just  going  to  shuffle  the  old 
bunch  around  In  order  to  get  a  new  cabinet." 

A    PROUD    BOAST 

This  Is  not  an  lUoglcal  approach.  Many 
nolitlclans  have  no  more  backing  than  that 
of  a  few  friends  and  relatives,  and  are 
motivated  only  by  dreams  of  personal  gain.  A 
round  of  Interviews  with  leading  political 
activists  finds  them  repeating  the  cliches  of 
bvRone  years  about  the  need  for  "good  men 
who  will  "fulfill  the  aspirations  of  the  peo- 
ple"—phrases  Vietnamese  polltlcos  often 
substitute  for  hard  work  on  basic  organizing 
and  specific  programs. 

Perhaps  typical  is  a  self-proclaimed  leader 
of  3  Dal  Vet  Party  faction  whose  proudest 
boast  Is  that  he  has  opposed  every  govern- 
ment m  South  Vietnam  since  1954  and  Isn  t 
about  to  support  this  one  either.  Over  a  cup 
of  weak  tea,  he  confides  (off  the  record)  that 
be  win  continue  to  "struggle"  against  Mr. 
Thleu,  whom  he  considers  a  former  lackey 
of  the  French  and  a  present  lackey  of  the 
Americans.  He  seems  willing  to  talk  about 
"struggUng"  for  hours,  as  a  servant  repeat- 
edly refills  his  teacup. 

small  vronder  that  Mr.  Thleu  has  little  use 
for  such  politicians.  But  his  critics  argue  that 
support  by  serious  political  organizations  like 
Prof  Huy's.  and  the  major  religious  groups  Is 
essential  for  any  broad-based  government. 
They  express  dismay  at  the  president's  re- 
luctance to  enlist  this  support  at  the  risk  of 
surrendering  some  power.  "Now.  Is  the  time 
for  us  to  more  positive,"  Insists  the  faithful 
Sen.  Sung.  "We  need  a  policy  that  goes  be- 
yond simple  antl-communlsm." 

But  simple  antl-communlsm  apparently 
remains  the  president's  main  political  mes- 
sage In  a  recent  speech  to  village  officials 
at  a  training  center,  Mr.  Thleu  warned,  "The 
Communists  sitting  In  Paris  had  better  not 
look  for  a  peace  cabinet  or  a  reconciliation 
cabinet."  This  hard  line  Is  echoed  by  an 
official  sign  planted  throughout  the  country: 
A  CoaUUon  Government  With  the  Commu- 
nists Means  Suicide. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  31,  1969] 

Thieu  Reshuffles  Without  Broadening 

(By  B.  Drummond  Ajrres) 

Saigon.— South  Vietnam  Is  going  through 
another  of  Its  poUtlcal  upheavals  and.  as 
usual,  the  faces  are  changing  but  not  the 
policies. 

Gen  Tran  Thlen  Khlem.  a  hard-nosed 
mlUtary  man  with  a  reputation  for  efficiency 
has  taken  over  the  Premiership  from  Tran 
Van  Huong,  a  patriarchal  figure  who  also 
can  be  hard-nosed  but  of  late  has  acquired 
a  reputation  of  Inefficiency.  A  new  Cabinet 
wlU  be  named  within  the  next  few  days  and 
It  probably  will  represent  a  broader  cross- 
section  of  political  personages  than  were  In 
the  Huong  Cabinet.  But  no  one  wIU  be 
fooled. 

Everybody  knows  that  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu  still  runs  the  show  here. 

The  upheaval  was  caused  by  a  number 
of  developments.  Mr.  Thleu  was  being  pushed 
hard  by  the  Americans  to  broaden  his  right- 
wing  Government  so  that  It  would  be  more 
democratic  and  perhaps  more  acceptable  to 
those  Vletcong  willing  to  compromise  to  end 
the  war. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Thleu  found  It 
necessary  to  make  some  shifts  to  keep  the 
South  Vietnamese  mlUt&ry  appeased.  The 
generals  were  increasingly  leery  of  all  the 
talk  of  compromise,  and  the  President,  him- 
self a  former  general,  was  only  too  aware 
of  the  trouble  they  could  cause  him. 

TAKING    STOCK 

Finally,  It  was  time  once  again  to  take 
stock  of  the  various  poUtlcal  facUons  and 
personages  to  see  which  counted  most  or 
least  In  the  summer  of  1969  and  therefore 
deserved  a  bigger  or  smaller  slice  of  the 
action. 


In  short,  a  Government  re-baUaiclng  was 
needed.  Without  It  Mr.  Thleu  could  not  hop« 
to  hold  power  for  long  because  the  key  to 
his  tenure  had  always  been  his  careful  play- 
ing off  of  friends  and  enemies. 

Mr.  Huong,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  no 
shuffling  was  required.  A  proud  man  with 
fixed,  sometimes  impractical  views  on  run- 
ning a  nation,  he  balked  at  bringing  In  new 
faces.  The  Government,  he  argued,  should  be 
run  by  dedicated  civil  servants  or  "techni- 
cians," not  politicians. 

Thus,  a  governmental  stalemate  devel- 
oped. It  dragged  on  for  two  months  and  dur- 
ing that  time  many  ministries  almost  ground 
to  a  halt. 

Mr.  Thleu  demanded  that  Mr.  Huong  re- 
sign not  wanting  to  go  throiigh  the  em- 
barrassment of  firing  him.  The  Premier  re- 
fused, not  wanting  to  lose  face. 

Mr.  Thleu  then  began  to  put  on  new  pres- 
sure. The  legislative  branch,  which  Mr.  Hu- 
ong always  treated  cavalierly  and  which  Mr. 
Thleu  was  beginning  to  court,  suddenly 
called  for  a  new  Premier. 

Legislators  rose  to  accuse  Mr.  Huong  of 
inefficiency.  They  said  he  had  failed  to  push 
through  any  significant  social  programs. 
Newspaper  editorials  charged  that  he  had 
not  cleaned  up  rampant  corruption,  although 
It  was  acknowledged  that  he  himself  was  one 
of  the  most  honest  men  In  Vietnamese  pub- 
lic life.  He  was  blamed  for  rising  food  prices 
and  low  wages.  And  so  It  went. 

STEPS   aside 

Finally,  Mr.  Huong  and  Mr.  Thleu  reached 
an  agreement.  The  Premier  would  neither 
resign  nor  be  fired.  He  would  simply  "step 
aside." 

There  was  a  minimum  of  embarrassment 
for  everyone.  But  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
agUe  Mr.  Thleu  had  emerged  triumphant 
from  still  another  crisis. 

The  President  and  Mr.  Huong  have  never 
been  close  poUtlcally.  So  It  can  be  said  that 
Mr.  Huong's  appointment  as  Premier  15 
months  ago  represented  a  certain  broadening 
of  the  Government.  The  President  found  him 
a  good  choice  at  that  time  because  he  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  Vietnamese  person- 
ages and  brought  a  measure  of  balance  to  the 
regime,  being  a  civilian,  a  Southerner  and  a 
Buddhist.  Perhaps  most  Important,  he  was 
a  natural  loll  for  the  driving  political  am- 
bition of  Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  General  Khiem's 
appointment  represents  any  r&al  broadening 
of  the  Government.  Not  only  Is  he  one  of  the 
President's  closest  friends  but  his  sudden 
elevation  adds  a  third  mUltary  man  to  the 
ruling  triumvirate,  since  Mr.  Thleu  and  Vice 
President  Ky  are  both  former  high-ranking 
officers. 

This  militaristic  makeup  worries  the 
United  States  Embassy  here.  But  General 
Khiem's  reputation  for  efficiency— based  on 
his  service  as  an  Ambassador  to  Washington 
and  as  Deputy  Premier  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior  In  the  Huong  Cabinet — offsets  some 
of  that  concern.  Further,  he  undoubtedly 
will  prove  very  useful  In  keeping  the  South 
Vietnamese  mUitary  happy. 

General  Khiem's  appointment,  then.  Is  a 
consoUdatlon  of  power.  Now  all  that  remains 
Is  a  parceling  out  of  Cabinet  Jobs — not  pow- 
er—to the  personages  who,  by  latest  assess- 
ment, seemed  to  count.  The  appointments 
win  be  used  to  balance  and  to  buy  off  and 
the  over-all  Illusion  will  be  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  broadening. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Thleu  Is  not  yet  ready  to 
move  toward  either  real  democracy  or  accom- 
modation with  the  Vletcong. 


THE  AUGUST   18  NARCOTICS  RAID 
IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
have  much  to  learn  about  the  spread  of 
crime  in  our  society  and  about  the  law- 
enforcement  measures  that  can  be  em- 


ployed to  arrest  it.  While  we  often  speak 
of  "trial  and  error"  and  of  learning  by 
our  mistakes.  I  believe  there  is  much  we 
can  learn  from  our  successes  as  well.  Un- 
fortunately, major  successes  In  the  esca- 
lating war  against  organized  crime  sel- 
dom occur.  But  a  very  important  battle 
was  won  recently  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  I  would  now  like  briefly  to 
describe  that  case  and  to  point  up  cer- 
tain lessons  we  can  leam  from  it. 

The  case  to  which  I  refer  Involves  a 
series  of  narcotics  arrests  and  seizures  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  begiiming  on 
August  18  of  this  year.  In  February  of 
1969.  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  began 
the  planning  of  a  long-range  investiga- 
tion aimed  at  discovering  the  sources 
of  "hard"  narcotics  being  sold  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  They  believed 
that  an  individual  named  Lawrence 
Jackson,  a  33-year-old  resident  of  South- 
east Washington  with  a  1969  Lincoln 
Continental  and  no  legitimate  job.  was 
a  major  wholesale  suppUer  to  retaU  ped- 
dlers and  smaUer  wholesalers  in  Wash- 
ington. With  the  aid  of  an  informer,  they 
arranged  and  made  "buys"  from  Jackson 
of  $750  worth  of  heroin  found  to  be  88  Va 
percent  pure,  and  on  another  occasion 
$1,500  worth  of  heroin  which  proved  to 
be' over  65  percent  pure.  According  to  an 
affidavit  filed  by  Narcotics  Bureau  Agent 
John  F.  Cody,  in  cormection  with  the 
case,  based  on  his  15  years  of  investi- 
gative experience — 

Narcotic  drugs  containing  such  high  per- 
centages of  heroin  can  be  obtained  only  from 
International  sources  or  from  major  whole- 
sale distributors  who  buy  directly  from  such 
International  sources. 

Agents  conducted  extended  surveil- 
lance of  Jackson's  headquarters,  and, 
according  to  the  affidavit,  observed  "a 
constant  daily  flow  in  and  out  of  the 
premises  by  known  narcotic  dealers." 

The  agents  then  identified  the  tele- 
phone listed  to  Jackson's  headquarters 
and  relying  upon  their  "buys"  and  sur- 
veUlance  to  estabUsh  probable  cause. 
appUed  for  a  court  order  authorizing  a 
wiretap  on  that  telephone.  On  July  9.  a 
30-day  wiretap  order  under  title  H  of 
last  year's  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act 
was  entered  by  District  of  Columbia  dis- 
trict court  Judge  William  B.  Jones,  and 
on  August  7  it  was  extended  for  2  weeks. 
Pursuant  to  that  court  order,  agents 
recorded  every  conversation  taking  place 
over  Jackson's  line,  and  a  special  device 
called  an  "electronic  dialing  recorder" 
simultaneously  printed  out  telephone 
numbers  dialed  from  Jackson's  tele- 
phone. On  August  1,  using  information 
obtained  through  the  Jackson  wiretap- 
remember  that  wiretap  was  applied  only 
on  July  9— the  agents  obtained  a  court 
order  for  a  wiretap  on  a  second  telephone 
located  in  northeast  Washington  and 
listed  to  a  Mrs.  Mary  Davis. 

Approximately  6  weeks  after  instal- 
lation of  the  first  wiretap,  the  agents  had 
the  necessary  evidence  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  arrest  three  of  Jackson's  New 
York  contacts  in  Washington.  So,  on 
August  18,  41  arrest  warrants  were  ob- 
tained. Thirty  arrests  were  made  imme- 
diately, and  four  more  had  been  made 
by  August  27,  leaving  seven  arrest  war- 
rants not  yet  served.  Among  those  ar- 
rested were  a  lawyer,  and  a  real  estate 
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broker,  a  dsntist.  and   a   Metropolitan 
police  officer. 

Although  the  prosecutions  resulting 
from  this  investigation  have  yet  to  be 
completed,  and  one  must  consider  the 
contents  of  the  affidavit  and  news  articles 
as  unproven,  allegations,  still  the  case 
well  illustratJes  the  great  utility  of  even 
title  m's  limited  grant  of  wiretapping 
authority  in  cases  apparently  involving 
organized  cr^ne  participation  in  grave 
felony  ofTensfs. 

In  the  couiw  of  the  Jackson  wiretap, 
the  narcotics  agents  allegedly  overheard 
a  large  nimiber  of  conversations  in  which 
Jackson  arranged  sales  of  wholesale  lots 
of  pure  heroin,  pure  cocaine,  and  empty 
capsules.    While    evidence    of    the   two 
"buys"  made  directly  from  Jackson  might 
have   been    sufficient    to    establish    his 
guilt  of  somejoffense,  it  was  only  through 
the  wiretap  that  the  agents  were  able  to 
leam  the  vast  scope  of  his  operations  and 
not  only  to  identify  tiis  source  of  supply, 
but  to  devel<^p  evidence  leading  to  the 
arrests  of  hi^  suppliers.  It  is  that  latter 
conft-ibution  df  the  wiretap  which  is  most 
impressive,    ^ce   convictions    of    such 
high-level  figures  are  exceptionally  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  and  are  the  key  to  any 
successful  attjack  on  hard  narcotics  dis- 
tribution. As  Jackson  said  in  one  of  the 
telephone  conlversations  described  in  the 
affidavit,  "aft*r  he  met  the  'big  boys,'  he 
started  to  mai  e  big  money."  More  spectfl- 
cally.  on  July  19,  Jackson  was  heard  to 
say  that  he  had  renewed  his  supply  of 
narcotics  and  had  given  $130,000  to  per- 
sons he  referred  to  as  the  "Italians." 

The   three  iNew  Yorkers  arrested   in 
Washington   (^n   August    18  are   Enrico 
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in  Washington's  Negro  ghetto — it  was 
that  economically  deprived  area  which 
was  being  further  debilitated  and  crip- 
pled as  the  living  death  of  hard  narcotics 
use  was  promoted — and  it  was  from  that 
impoverished  area  that  men  like  Paladino 
and  Jackson  was  taking  huge  sums  of 
money.  As  the  use  of  hard  narcotics  flour- 
ished there,  it  contributed  to  the  prev- 
alence of  other  forms  of  crime  and  vice 
which  long  have  been  notorious  in  certain 
parts  of  Washington.  As  the  Washington 
Star  reported : 

The  roundup  ...  is  believed  to  have 
caused  a  near  pajxlc  among  the  city's  addicts 
and  a  disruption  in  the  normal  rhythm  of 
life  among  the  consteUatlon  of  Junkies,  hus- 
tlers and  addlct-prostltutes  who  populate 
14th  Street  NW  and  environs. 


"Harry' 
Paladino. 


Ta4tillo,     Carmine     "Carlos' 


and  Bobby  Santorelli.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Sp«cial  Agent  Cody  affidavit: 
Jackson  and  the  three  New  Yorkers  are 
members  of  an  interstate  narcotics  network 
which  arranges  to  receive  narcotics  smug- 
gled Into  -he  Dnlted  States  and,  thereafter, 
to  transport  the  narcotics  to  regional  sup- 
pliers who  serve  as  central  distributors  to 
wholesalers  and  retailers  of  narcotics  within 
each  particular  legion. 

Paladino  is  i  convicted  felon  and  Tan- 
tillo  has  a  criminal  record  of  charges  for 
firearms  and  narcotics  violations,  cor- 
ruptly influencing  witnesses,  and  obstruc- 
tion of  justice,  ^t  the  time  of  their  alleged 
District  of  CoOimiiba  offenses,  Tantillo 
and  Paladino  were  awaiting  trial  on  New 
Jersey  charges  bf  possession  of  a  kilogram 
of  cocaine.  Botfi  were  identified  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Co^  Nostra  "family"  of  Vito 
Genovese,  in  testimony  given  during  our 
1963  hearings  ii  racketeering.  According 
to  the  Cody  a^idavit,  in  the  first  half  of 
1969,  Santorelli  sold  $7,600  worth  of  80- 
percent  and  64-fpercent  pure  heroin  to  an 
undercover  ag^nt  in  New  York  and  told 
the  agent  that  he  'supplied  high  quality 
narcotics  to  olut-of-town   wholesalers." 
When  Tantillo  tvas  arrested  on  August  18 
in  an  apartmdnt  in  the  1200  block  of 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  half  a  kilo- 
gram of  cocainft  was  found  with  him.  On 
the  same  day.  Officers  arresting  Jackson 
found   $4,600   dash   on   his   person   and 
$14,000  cash  at  his  home. 


Furthermore 


way  in  which  th  e  narcotics  traffic  and  or- 


ganized crime's 
our  society  and 
branch  of  this 


this  case  illustrates  the 


involvement  in  it  poisons 

its  institutions.  The  local 

operation  was  centered 


Nor  are  we  spared  the  spectacle  of 
official  corruption  which  ordinarily  ac- 
companies the  operations  of  organized 
crime.  According  to  the  Cody  affidavit, 
on  August  8,  a  Metropolitan  Police  of- 
ficer was  overheard  telephoning  Jackson 
and  warning  him  of  narcotics  squad  op- 
erations directed  against  him. 

When  the  Congress  was  considering 
whether  to  pass  title  ni,  one  argument 
used  by  those  opposing  its  enactment  was 
that  today  criminals,  especially  those  in- 
volved in  organized  crime,  are  careful 
not  to  use  the  telephone  for  plotting  or 
committing  crimes.  The  then  Attorney 
General  suggested  that  wiretapping  was 
"neither   effective   nor   highly   produc- 
tive." This  narcotics  case  completely  re- 
futes that  contention,  as  an  argument 
against  the  use  of  wiretapping.  It  is  true 
that  in  one  conversation  described  in 
the  Cody  affidavit,  on  August  15,  Jackson 
interrupted  Paladino  and  told  him  not  to 
state  a  certain  telephone  niunber  over 
the  phone.  Seven  hours  later,  though,  one 
of  Jackson's  assistants  used  the  same 
telephone  in  Jackson's  presence  to  hag- 
gle over  whether  a  purchaser  would  pay 
$750  or  $850  for  18  "spoons,"  $1,500  for 
36  "spoons."  or  $3,000  for  one-eighth  of  a 
"key" — terms  well   known  to  narcotics 
agents  as  units  of  heroin  or  cocaine.  In- 
deed, the  Washington  Post  reported  that 
most  of  the  1,000  calls  a  month  made 
from  Jackson's  telephone  concerned  nar- 
cotics sales. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  letter  I  received  on 
August  26,  1969,  from  the  Honorable 
Jack  C.  Landau,  Director  of  Public  In- 
formation in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
he  stated : 

As  you  may  have  read,  John  IngersoU,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  NaitX)tlcs  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  and  Thomas  Plannery,  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  said  that  these  arrests  and  seiz- 
ures could  not  have  been  made  without  the 
aid  of  wiretapping  devicee  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  authorized  by  the 
United  Statee  District  C!ourt  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  pursuant  to  "ntle  m  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  blU. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  most  gratifying 
that  the  present  administration  has  re- 
versed the  pohcy  of  the  previous  admin- 
istration regarding  wiretapping.  The 
Washington  Star  described  this  raid  as 
"the  first  one  in  recent  years  aimed  at 
wiping  out  a  major  wholesale  system  in 
the  city."  Several  years  had  passed  with- 
out such  a  large  and  significant  success- 
ful narcotics  investigation  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  yet  within  6  months  after 


the  Nixon  administration  announced  its 
Intention  to  make  use  of  the  authority 
given  to  it  by  Congress  in  tlUe  m.  and 
less  than  6  weeks  after  the  wiretap  waa 
applied,  the  Justice  Department,  in  co- 
operation   with    local    authorities,   had 
completed  successfully  thla  very  major 
investigation.  The  winning  of  one  battle 
does  not  insure  victory  in  the  war  against 
organized  crime.  However,  this  particu- 
lar battle  is,  in  my  opinion,  important 
because  it  represents  a  first  step  here  in 
Washington  toward  reversing  the  tide  in 
law  enforcement  against  organized  crime 
and  affords  a  fine  example  of  cooperation 
between  Congress  and  the  Executive  to 
fashion  and  make  efficient  use  of  most 
effective  tools  against  the  leaders  In  or- 
ganized  crime.  It  demonstrates  that  when 
those  imderworld  bosses  use  drugs  to 
bleed  the  energy  and  meager  funds  of 
citizens  in  the  ghetto  through  an  inter- 
state  conspiracy  with  a  Negro  traitor  to 
his  own  people,  and  a  policeman  traitor 
to  the  laws  he  swore  to  uphold,  we  who 
have  legislative  responsibility  must  sup- 
port giving  law  enforcement  the  tools  it 
needs  to  get  its  job  done. 

When,  in  6  weeks  one  series  of  wire- 
taps can  bring  to  book  two  members  of 
La  Cosa  Nostra,  a  major  wholesaler,  a 
crooked  policeman  and  an  assorted  group 
of  other  criminals,  never  again  should  we 
hear  expressed  a  doubt  that  wiretapping 
is  necessary  to  break  the  back  of  orga- 
nized crime's  exploitation  of  our  people, 
particularly  in  the  ghetto. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unamimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  sent  to  me  on  August  26, 
1969,  by  Mr.  Jack  C.  Landau,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Director  of  Public  In- 
formation, and  an  affidavit  and  stories 
appearing  Augiist  24  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Star,  which  he  furnished  to  me. 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  op  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  26. 1969. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Enclosed  are  materials  re- 
lating to  the  series  of  narcotics  arrests  and 
seizures  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Na- 
cotlcs  and  Dangerous  Drugs  in  cooperation 
with  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  on  August  18. 

As  you  may  have  read,  John  IngersoU,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs,  and  Thomas  Plannery,  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  said  that  these  arrests  and  sei- 
zures could  not  have  been  made  without  the 
aid  of  wiretapping  devices  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  authorized  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  pursuant  to  Title  III  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  bill. 

If  this  office  can  be  of  any  further  assist- 
ance, please  contact  us. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  C.  Landau. 
Director  of  Public  Information. 

ArwioAvrt 
I,  John  P.  Cody,  being  duly  sworn,  depose 
and  state: 

introduction 

The  affiant 

1.  I  am  a  Special  Agent  with  the  Bureau 

of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,   (BNDD) 

Department  of  Justice.  I  have  had  fifteen 

years  of  experience  In  criminal  investigation 
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-nd  am  fuUy  familiar  with  the  Investigation 
oTnarcotlc  off«ise«  and  the  InvertlgaUoo  of 
drug-related  crimes.  More  specifically,  I  am 
m  charge  of,  and  fuUy  familiar  with,  the  In- 
vestigation pending  In  our  Bxxreau  of  a  ma- 
jor narcotic  smuggling  and  trafficking 
operation. 

The  investigation 

2  This  investigation  has  focused  on  a 
number  of  subjects  including,  among  others. 
Enrico  Tantillo.  Carmine  Paladino.  John  Doe, 
also  known  as  Bobby  Santorelli,  and  Law- 
rence Jackson.  The  investigation  has  shown 
that  these  subjects  are  members  of  an  in- 
terstate narcotics  network  which  arranges 
to  receive  narcotics  smuggled  into  the 
Oniied  States  and,  thereafter,  to  transport 
the  narcotics  to  regional  suppliers  who  serve 
as  central  distributors  to  wholesalers  and 
retailers  of  narcotics  within  each  particular 

region. 

background  of  subjects 

I  have  reviewed  the  files  of  the  BNDD 
and  these  files  reveal: 

3  Enrico  "Harry"  Tantillo,  Carmine 
•Carlos"  Paladino  and  John  Doe,  also  known 
as  Bobby  Santorelli  are  identified  as  well- 
Itnow-n  major  narcotic  traffickers. 

4  Enrico  "Harry'  Tantillo  is  a  White  male, 
53  years  of  age,  born  January  28.  1918.  S'S" 
tall  160  lbs.,  medium  build,  gray  hair.  He 
Is  a  resident  of  New  York.  He  Is  further  Iden- 
tified by  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(FBI)  Ntimber  102-428-5  and  New  York  City, 
New  York  Police  Department  (NYPD)  Num- 
ber 137-405.  BNDD  files  Indicate  that  Tan- 
tiUo  has  been  closely  associated  In  Illicit  nar- 
cotic activities  with  Paladino  and  SantorelU 
described  below.  His  criminal  record  Includes 
charges  tovolvlng  violation  of  federal  narcotic 
laws,  corruptly  Influencing  witnesses,  ob- 
struction of  Justice,  and  firearms  violations. 

5.  Carmine  "Carlos"  Paladino  is  identified 
as  a  White  male.  54  years  of  age,  bom  July  14, 
1916  in  New  York  City,  New  York.  He  Is  fur- 
ther Identified  with  New  York  City,  New 
York  Police  Department  Number  139-528  and 
has  FBI  Number  383-9275.  According  to  these 
records  he  is  a  convicted  felon  who  Is  now 
pendmg  trial  in  New  Jersey  in  case  5-NJ-1568 
on  a  charge  of  possession  of  a  kilogram  of  co- 
caine along  with  a  co-defendant,  Enrico 
"Harry"  TantlUo,  deecribed  above.  A  close 
association  between  Paladino  and  John  Doe, 
also  known  as  Bobby  Santorelli,  described  be- 
low, IS  reflected  In  BNDD  files.  BNDD  agents 
during  this  Investigation  have  survelUed 
Paladino  and  Santorelli  and  have  observed 
them  acting  together  in  narcotics  trans- 
actions. 

6.  John  Doe,  also  known  as  Bobby  Santorelli 
is  a  White  male,  about  28  years  of  age,  ap- 
proximately 71"  tall.  He  has  black  hair,  brown 
eyes  and  medium  build,  and  weighs  about  185 
lbs.  He  Is  a  resident  of  New  York.  BNDD  files 
indicate  that  he  Is  closely  associated  with 
Tantillo  described  above.  This  close  associa- 
tion has  been  determined  by  extensive  sur- 
veilhmce  by  BNDD  agents  in  New  York  City, 
New  Jersey  and  Washington,  D.C.  He  Is 
further  described  in  BNDD  files  as  a  deUvery- 
man  of  illicit  narcotics  for  Paladino  and  as 
a  "lieutenant"  for  the  organization's  "Chief- 
tains'. 

7.  Lawrence  Jackson  Is  a  Negro  male,  33 
years  of  age.  born  August  4,  1936,  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  He  is  further  identified  with  the 
Washington,  D.C.  Police  Department  under 
Criminal  Photo  Number  157-130,  and  has  the 
FBI  Identification  Number  493-468-C.  Jack- 
son has  been  known  to  the  BNDD  as  a  major 
violator  of  the  narcotic  laws  for  the  past 
several  years. 

UNDERCOVER   BUYS 

8.  During  the  Investigation  a  number  of 
large  undercover  buys  of  narcotics  have  been 
made  by  BNDD  agents  and  Informants.  With- 
in the  past  two  months,  such  buys  of  heroin 
were  made  directly  from  Jackson  by  an  In- 
formant,    hereinafter     referred     to     as     SE 


a-e-OOll.  On  one  of  these  occulons  14.100 
grams  of  heroin  at  a  price  of  tTSOOO  was 
purchased   by   SE   2-9-0011.   The   chemist's 
analysis  showed  that  It  conUlned  88.6  per- 
cent pure  heroin.   In  this   transaction,   SB 
2-9-0011    made   arrangements   for   the   pur- 
chase by  telephoning  583-9266.  I  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  this,  having  monitored 
this  call  with  the  permission  of  SE  3-9-0011. 
On   the   other   occasion,   Jackson   sold    and 
deUvered   to   SE   2-»-00i:,   23.600   grams   of 
heroin  for  $1,500.00  In  the  presence  of  Agent 
Wilder.  The  chemist's  analysis  showed  that 
it  contained   66.2   percent  pure   heroin.  In 
preparation  of  this  second  buy,  once  again 
SE  2-9-0011  made  preparation  for  the  pur- 
chase by  telephoning  582-9265.  I  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  this,  having  monitored 
the  call  with  the  permission  of  SE  2-9-0011. 
On  both  occasions,  BNDD  Agents  carried  out 
full  surveillance.  Furthermore,  SE  2-fr-OOll 
has  advised  me  that  Lawrence   Jackson   Is 
currently  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  nar- 
coOcs  dealers  In  the  Washington,  D.C.  area. 
This  informant's  reliability  has  been  proven 
m  the  past.  Pour  cases  have  been  InlUated 
against  major  violators  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.    area   as    a   result   of   InformaUon    and 
services  he  rendered.  In  these  Instances,  the 
Informant,  in  company  with  Special  Agents 
Cooper,  Metz,  and  Wilder.  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics   and    Dangerous     Drugs,     purchased 
heroin  on  eight  (8)  occasions.  In  all  of  the 
eight  (8)    purchases,  the  chemical  analysis 
showed  the  presence  of  high  quality  herom. 

surveillance  at  JACKSON'S  HEADQUARTERS 

9  Intensive  dally  surveillance  by  BNDD 
agents  between  early  July  1969  through  the 
present  has  Identified  Apartment  2  at  201 
53rd  Street,  S.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  positively 
as  the  headquarters  of  Jackson's  iUlclt  nar- 
cotics operation  In  Washington,  D.C.  The 
agents  have  observed  a  constant  daily  flow  in 
and  out  of  the  premises  by  knovm  narcotic 
dealers.  By  subpoena  to  the  C  &  P  Telephone 
Company,  Washington,  D.C,  I  had  learned 
previously  that  Telephone  Number  582-9265 
Is  listed  to  a  Richard  M.  James,  201  53r<l 
Street,  Southeast.  Apartment  #2.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

ORDERS     authorizing     INTERCEPTION     OP     WIRE 
COMMUNICATIONS 

10  During  June  and  July.  1969.  the  inves- 
tigation was  Intensified  in  the  Washington. 
DC.  area.  During  that  period  I  conferred 
extensively  with  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Attorney's  Office.  Specifically, 
I  conferred  with  United  States  Attorney 
Thomas  A.  Flannery  and  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  Harold  J.  SuiUvan,  Chief  of 
the  Major  Crimes  Unit.  We  agreed  unani- 
mously that  use  of  conventional  means  of 
Investigation  woiUd  not  be  effective  m  ac- 
complishing our  objectives,  i.e.  determining 
the  date  and  manner  In  which  narcotic  drugs 
are  smuggled  Into  the  United  Statee.  the 
identity  and  role  of  the  participants  and  the 
nature  of  the  conspiracy  involved  therein 
and  the  Ullclt  distribution  of  those  narcotic 
drugs  In  this  Jurisdiction. 

Hence,  authorization  was  sought  and  ob- 
tained from  AssUtant  Attorney  General  Will 
Wilson  who  had  been  specially  designated 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Attorney  General 
John  N.  Mitchell,  for  the  United  States 
Attorney  Thomas  A.  Flannery,  Assistant 
United  States  Attorney  Harold  J.  Sullivan, 
and  I  to  make  application  to  the  Honorable 
William  B.  Jones.  United  States  District 
Judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  an 
order  under  Section  2518  of  Tltie  18.  United 
States  Code,  authorizing  Interception  of  tele- 
phone communications  at  201  53rd  SUeet, 
Southeabt,  Apartment  2,  Washington,  D.C, 
carrying  the  telephone  number  582-9265.  On 
July  9,  1969,  an  Order  was  entered  by  the 
Honorable  Judge  Jones  to  that  effect. 

11.  On  August  7,  1969.  pursuant  to  my 
further  appUcation  and  that  of  the  United 
States    Attorney    Flannery    and    Assistant 


United  States  Attorney  SuUlvan,  an  Order 
was  Issued  by  the  Honorable  William  B. 
Jones,  United  States  District  Judge  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  extencUng  the  permis- 
sible period  of  the  Interception  ordered  on 
July  9,  1969  and  described  above.  In  this  In- 
stejice  the  approval  of  Asststant  Attorney 
General  Wilson,  who  had  been  specially  des- 
ignated by  Attorney  General  Mitchell  for  that 
purpose,  was  likewise  obtained  In  advance  of 
our  application.  The  period  of  permissible 
Interception  at  201  63rd  Bt.  Southeast.  Apart- 
ment 2,  Washington,  D.C,  carrying  the  tele- 
phone number  682-9266,  Included  all  times 
set  forth  below. 

12.  Pursuant  to  these  Orders  of  the  Court, 
BNDD  Agents,  used  electronic  devices  to  In- 
tercept and  to  record  on  tape  all  conversa- 
tions occvirrlng  over  telephone  number  683- 
9266  for  the  period  authorized  by  the  Court. 
One  such  device  was  an  electronic  dialing 
recorder,  a  device  that  simultaneously  prints 
out  telephone  numbers  dialed  from  683- 
9265.  I  have  monitored  personally  a  great 
nimiber  of  the  Intercepted  conversations  and 
listened  to  a  great  number  of  the  tape  re- 
cordings simultaneously  made  of  conversa- 
tions intercepted  pursuant  to  the  Court's 
Order.  I  have  examined  the  logs  of  the  con- 
versations as  well  as  records  obtained  from 
the  dialing  recorder.  By  these  means,  and  by 
talking  with  survellllng  agents  and  mem- 
bers of  the  BNDD  in  appropriate  cases,  I 
have  learned  of  the  below-stated  conversa- 
tions and  transactions  which  underly  this 
affidavit. 

13.  In  the  Intercepted  conversations,  cer- 
tain expressions  were  frequently  used  that 
have  a  particular  meaning  to  persons  who 
traffic  In  narcotics.  In  my  own  experience  and 
also  from  the  experience  of  other  BNDD 
agents,  the  following  terms  are  commonly 
used  by  narcotic  violators  and  have  the 
meanings  set  forth  below : 

"Boy":  Heroin. 

"Girl":  Cocaine. 

"Piece";  One  ounce  (28.6  grams). 

"Spoon":  Approximately  6  grams. 

"Blow":  Dosage. 

"Scrambled":  Narcotics  mixed  with  adul- 
terants such  as  lactose  and  mannltol. 

"Stuff":  Narcotics. 

"Package";  Narcotics  of  an  Indefinite 
amount. 

"Hats":  Empty  gelatin  capsules. 

"Box":  A  box  of  empty  gelatin  capsules. 

"Bonlta":  Mannlte.  which  Is  milk  sub- 
stance used  to  adulterate  narcotics. 


CONVERSATIONS     AND     OBSERVATIONS 

14.  The  conversations  described  in  the  re- 
maining paragraphs  of  this  affidavit  took 
place  over  the  facilities  bearing  telephone 
number  582-9265  and  were  intercepted  pur- 
suant to  Court  Order  as  described  above. 
ITiese  conversations  were  personally  heard 
by  me,  either  directly  or  from  the  tape  re- 
cordings of  the  intercepted  conversations. 
The  observations  described  In  the  remaining 
paragraphs  of  this  affidavit  were  made  by 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
agents  and  reported  to  me. 

15.  On  July  16.  1969.  "Daisy"  telephoned 
Lawrence  Jackson  at  582-9266.  During  the 
conversation  reference  was  made  to  a  person 
named  "Carlos  '  whom  Jackson  meets  every 
two  weeks  at  Daisy's  house.  Referring  to 
"Carlos",  Jackson  said  in  this  conversation 
that  after  he  met  the  "big  boys"  he  started 
to  make  big  money. 

16.  On  July  17,  1969,  "Daisy  '  telephoned 
Lawrence  Jackson  at  582-9265  and  com- 
plained to  him  that  he  only  comes  around 
every  two  weeks  when  his  "man"  makes  a 
delivery  to  her  house.  That  same  day.  July 
17,  Lawrence  Jackson  called  from  582-9265 
to  584-4763  {as  printed  out  by  the  dialing 
recorder)  and  spoke  to  "Rose"  whom  he  in- 
structed to  get  "two  packages  ■  from  a  loca- 
tion inside  her  premises  and  give  them  to 
"Paul".  I  reviewed  records  of  the  Chesapeake 
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and  Pcrtomiic  Telephone  Company  which 
show  that  telephone  number  584-4763  Is 
listed  to  D^vid  Surles  and  located  at  3418 
Minnesota  Avenue,  Southeast,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Apartt^ent  Number  1. 

17.  At  11:84  a.m.  on  July  19,  1969.  a  man 
telephoned  Lawrence  Jackson  and  said  he 
would  meet  I  him  at  the  Alabama  place.  At 
2:01  p.m.  thkt  same  day,  Jackson  said  In  the 
telephone  tkat  he  had  renewed  his  supply 
of  narcoticsi  At  2:55  p.m.  that  same  day. 
Jackson  spefiklng  from  582-9265  told  •OU- 
bert"  on  th»  telephone  that  he  gave  $130,- 
000.00  to  the  'Italians", 

18.  At  9:211  a.m.  on  July  21.  1969,  Lawrence 
Jackson  teli -phoned  to  Richard  M.  Jamee 
at  582-9365  and  said  he  was  at  581-9653, 
that  he  was  waiting  for  a  "dude"  to  call,  and 
to  have  the  "dude"  call  that  number.  At 
10:26  a.m.  Jickson  called  Richard  M.  James 
again  to  leara  If  the  "dude"  had  telephoned. 
He  had  not.  At  11:47  a.m.  Lawrence  Jack- 
son telephoned  from  582-9265  to  "Daisy"  at 
399-3695  (as  printed  out  by  the  dialing  re- 
corder). At  12:13  p.m.  Jackson  telephoned 
"Daisy"  at  31 '9-3695  and  she  said  that  "Car- 
los' and  "B<bby"  had  called.  At  12:15  p.m. 
"Carlos"  telephoned  Jackson  and  Instructed 
him  in  15  minutes  to  meet  with  him  at 
28QI.  Alabama  Avenue,   Southeast. 

;a,.On  Jul  r  22,  1969,  Jackson  called  "Rose" 
at  584-4763  uid  told  her  to  send  him  one 
"spoon"  of  'girl"  (cocaine)  and  one-half 
"spoon"  of  p  ire  "boy"  (heroin). 

20  On  Jul  7  24.  1969,  at  12:59  am  .  "Paul- 
ine" telephoned  from  582-9265  to  "Rose"  at 
584-4763  anc  told  her  that  he  was  on  his 
way  over  to  her  place.  At  2:11  a.m.,  "Rose" 
telephoned  lo  Lawrence  Jackson,  at  582- 
9265  and  wai  told  bjrlilm  to  give  "Pauline" 
a  "spoon"  o'  "girl".  At  2:17  a.m..  "Rose" 
again  teleph<  ned  Lawrence  Jackson  at  582- 
9265  and  asked  him  If  the  "girl"  should  be 
"pure"  or  "scrambled".  Jackson  said,  "pure". 

21.  At  2:5!  p.m.  on  July  25,  1969.  "Daisy" 
telephoned  and  asked  for  Jackson  at  583- 
9265  but  was  told  he  was  out.  At  3:16  p.m. 
Jackson  callisd  a  female  at  399-3695  and 
talked  about  "a  package"  and  "money".  At 
3:31  p.m..  Jdckson  called  the  same  female 
at  399-3695  (  nd  was  told  to  wait  until  the 
female  obtal:ied  the  money.  At  4:36  p.m., 
"Daisy"  called  Jackson  at  582-9265  and  was 
told  he  was  pot  in.  She  said  she  had  the 
money  and  was  ready.  At  5:34  p.m.,  "Daisy" 
telephoned  Ji.ckson,  who  was  not  there,  and 
spoke  with  "  Pruck".  "Truck"  asked  her  for 
some  "derbies";  she  said  "okay"  and  she 
asked  "Trucli "  to  bring  the  package  from 
Jackson.  At  5  51  p.m.  Jackson  called  "Daisy" 
at  399-3695  ind  told  her  to  send  the  man 
and  one  "bo;:"  over.  At  5:56  p.m.  Jackson 
telephoned  "Daisy"  at  399-3695  and  told 
her  to  have  tie  "guy"  bring  up  two  cans  of 
dextrose.  At  fi  :29  p.m.  Jackson  called  "Daisy" 
and  told  her  o  give  "Lester"  a  "box  of  hats" 
when  he  com»s  over.  In  my  experience  as  a 
narcotics  inv  sstlgator  I  have  learned  that 
dextrose  is  ml  xed  with  heroin  to  "cut"  it  and 
that  "derble"  is  a  slang  word  for  an  empty 
capsule. 

22.  By  subp  oena  issued  to  the  Chesapeake 
and  Potomac  Telephone  Company.  Washing- 
ton, DC,  I  c  btained  a  record  of  long  dis- 
tance toll  calls  made  from  399-3695,  listed 
to  Mrs.  Mary  Davis  at  3676-A  Hayes  Street, 
Northeast,  Aputment  301,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Or  June  1.  1969.  two  telephone 
calls  were  pla:ed  from  399-3695  to  212-838- 
9743  and  on  June  13,  1969,  one  call  from 
399-3695  was  made  to  that  same  number. 
The  telephone  bearing  nimiber  212-838-9743 
is  located  In  the  Emiliana  Restaurant  Bar, 
1111  First  Ai  enue,  Manhatttui.  New  York. 
Extensive  suivelllance  by  agents  of  the 
BNDD  has  shjwn  that  the  EUniliana  Bar  is 
regularly  free  uented  by  Carmine  PaLadino 
w^ho  receives  lis  telephone  calls  and  makes 
his  headquart  -rs  there. 

23.  On  July  28,  1969,  at  9:17  a.m.,  "Daisy" 
telephoned  to  Lawrence  Jackson  at  582-9265 
and  told  him  that  "Carlos"  had  called  and 


would  be  at  her  place  between  9:00  a.m.  and 
11:00  a.m.  At  10:46  a.m.  BNDD  agents  ob- 
serving the  residence  of  Mary  Davis,  3676-A 
Hayes  Street,  Northeast,  saw  two  white  males 
arrive  in  a  taxlcab  and  enter  that  address. 
At  10:48  a.m.  "Daisy"  telephoned  Jackson 
at  582-9265  and  told  him  that  the  "people" 
were  there  and  that  he  should  hurry  up  and 
come  over  to  her  place.  Due  to  difficulties  in- 
herent in  survellling  3676-A  Hayes  Street, 
Northeast.  BNDD  agents  were  unable  to  re- 
main in  a  position  to  observe  Jackson  enter 
that  address,  but  they  were  In  a  position  at 
11:20  a.m.  to  see,  and  they  did  see,  Jackson 
leave  that  address  (367ft-A  Hayes  Street, 
Northeast).  At  11:50  ajn.,  the  same  two 
white  males  left  3676-A  Hayes  Street,  North- 
east, with  a  negro  male  and  entered  a  1966 
Cadillac  convertible.  The  negro  male  drove 
the  two  white  males  to  Washington  National 
Airport  and  left  them  there.  White  male 
number  one  was  followed  by  a  BNDD  agent 
on  to  the  12:50  p.m.  Eastern  Airline  Shuttle 
PUght  to  LaGuardU  Airport  in  New  York 
City.  White  male  number  two  disappeared  at 
the  airport. 

24.  BNDD  agents  met  the  Eastern  Airline 
Shuttle  Flight  described  in  the  previous  para- 
graph and  positively  Identified  white  male 
number  one  as  being  a  man  they  knew  to 
be  Bobby  SantorelU  who  resides  in  the  Bronx, 
New  York. 

25.  BNDD  agents  in  New  York  City  have 
been  conducting  Intensive  surveillance  of 
Bobby  SantorelU  during  all  of  1969  and  have 
observed  him  regularly  In  the  company  of 
Carmine  Paladino  and  sometimes  In  the  com- 
pany of  Enrico  "Harry"  TantUlo.  One  BNDD 
agent  acting  In  an  undercover  capacity  has 
negotiated  a  narcotic  purchase  with  San- 
torelU In  which  SantorelU  represented  to  that 
agent  that  he,  SantorelU,  supplied  high  qual- 
ity narcotics  to  out-of-town  wholesalers.  On 
January  23,  1969,  at  Bronx,  New  York,  the 
BNDD  agent  purchased  52.6  grams  of  79.6 
percent  pure  heroin  for  $3,800.00  from  San- 
torelU; and  on  April  29,  1969,  at  Bronx,  New 
York,  the  same  agent  purchased  106  grama 
of  63.9  percent  heroin  for  $3,800.00  from  San- 
torelU. I  know  from  my  experience  as  a  nar- 
cotics Investigator  that  narcotic  drugs  con- 
taining such  high  percentages  of  heroin  can 
be  obtained  only  from  international  sources 
or  from  major  wholesale  distributors  who 
buy  directly  from  such  International  sources. 

26.  After  white  male  number  two  disap- 
peared at  Washington  National  Airport  at 
noon  on  July  28.  1969.  BNDD  agents  did  not 
see  him  again  until  the  early  morning  hours 
of  July  29.  During  the  Interim,  Lawrence 
Jackson  was  Involved  In  several  telephone 
conversations.  At  10:02  p.m.  on  July  28, 
1969,  "Carlos"  said  to  Jackson  that  he  was 
at  Room  943  of  the  Hotel  America  registered 
under  the  name  of  "D.  Carlo"  and  that  he 
wanted  to  see  Jackson.  At  10:14  p.m.  "Daisy" 
telephoned    Jackson     and     told     him     that 

Carlos"  had  called  and  wanted  to  see  him. 
Jackson  said  that  he  knew  that  because 
he  had  Just  spoken  with  "Carlos"  ten  min- 
utes ago.  At  11:15  p.m.  Jackson  telephoned 
to  Room  943  of  the  Hotel  America  and 
spoke  to  "Carlos."  They  agreed  to  meet  in 
front  of  the  hotel  at  1:00  a.m.  "Carlos  said 
that  he  wanted  Jackson  to  meet  a  buddy  of 
mine."  At  12:59  a.m.  on  July  29,  1969,  "Daisy" 
telephoned  Jackson,  and  he  told  her  he  had 
to  go  see  two  men — "Carlos"  and  "Chlco." 

27.  At  1:00  am.,  on  July  29.  1969,  BNDD 
agents  personally  saw  two  white  males  leave 
Room  943  of  the  Hotel  America,  take  the 
elevator  to  the  lobby,  and  stand  In  front  of 
the  hotel.  Bureau  agents  Identified  the  two 
men  as  Carmine  Paladino  and  Enrico  "Harry" 
TantUlo.  Paladino  was  identified  as  being 
white  male  number  two  who  had  been  to 
IVIary  Davis'  residence  with  Bobby  SantorelU 
earlier  on  July  28,  1969.  TantUlo  and  Pala- 
dino remained  In  front  of  the  hotel  until 
1:25  a.m.  when  they  returned  to  Room  943. 
Approximately   two   minutes   later,   TantUlo 
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and  Paladino  emerged  from  Room  943  again 
This  time  TantUlo  was  carrying  a  dark  gray 
satchel.  At  1:35  a.m.  they  were  again  stand- 
ing In  front  of  the  Hotel  America.  BNDD 
agents  saw  Lawrence  Jackson  drive  up  in  an 
automobile  and  smile  at  TantUlo  and  Pal». 
dlno.  TantUlo  placed  the  gray  satchel  in  the 
back  seat  of  Jackson's  car.  Both  TantUlo  and 
Paladino  got  Into  Jackson's  car  and  drove 
with  him  around  the  block  three  times  At 
1:46  a.m.,  Jackson  left  them  off  at  the  hot«l 
and  drove  away.  The  gray  satchel  remained 
in  Jackson's  car.  TantUlo  went  to  the  hotel 
desk,  presented  a  stub,  and  checked  out  of 
the  hotel.  A  few  minutes  later,  a  hotel  at- 
tendant arrived  with  a  1968  yellow  Dodge 
Charger  with  New  Jersey  registration  JH 
2616.  TantUlo  and  Paladino  then  drove  Nonh 
on  the  Baltimore-Washington  Parkway  Iq 
the  direction  of  New  York  City.  BNDD  agents 
have  observed  TantUlo  driving  that  same  au- 
tomobile on  previous  occasions  in  New  York 
and  in  New  Jersey. 

28.  At  9:25  a.m.  on  July  29,  1969.  "Daisy" 
telephoned  Lawrence  Jackson,  who  told  her 
that  "Harry"  was  with  "Carlos"  last  nlglit 
and  that  "Carlos"  had  told  him  (Jackson) 
to  be  careful. 

29.  At  10:04  p.m.  on  August  7,  1969,  a  male 
telephoned  Lawrence  Jackson  at  582-9265 
and  complained  that  Jackson  had  not  de- 
livered the  "stuff"  (narcotics),  the  "boy" 
(heroin)  and  "girl"  (cocaine).  The  male  told 
Jackson  that  he  would  come  by  201  53rd 
Street,  Southeast,  the  next  morning. 

30.  At  10:48  p.m.  on  August  7.  1969,  a  male 
telephoned  to  582-9265.  When  "Richard" 
answered  the  telephone,  the  male  identified 
himself  as  "Bobby  of  Hannah  Place"  and  said 
he  wanted  "girl"  (cocaine)  and  two  "spoons" 
of  "boy  pure"  (pure  heroin) .  Lawrence  Jack- 
son picked  up  the  receiver  and  told  "Bobby" 
to  come  by  201  53rd  Street,  Southeast. 
"Bobby"  said  "No"  and  that  "Richard  "  or 
"Lester"  should  bring  It  to  him  because  he 
had  to  talk  more. 

31.  At  12:19  a.m.  on  August  8,  1969,  a  male 
Identifying  himself  as  "Butler"  telephoned 
to  Lawrence  Jackson  at  582-9265  and  asked 
If  he  could  get  the  same  "thing"  (one  ounce 
of  pure  heroin).  Jackson  said,  "Yes,  come 
on  up."  "Butler"  said  he  would  be  there  In 
about  five  minutes. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star.  Aug.  24, 
1969) 

Model  for  Futitre  Drug  Raids:  How  the 

Big  BtJST  Was  Carried  Out 

(By  John  Flalka) 

By  a  little  after  5  p.m.  Monday,  BUI 
Ollvantl  knew  he  had  In  custody  10  men  al- 
leged to  be  top  figures  In  Washington's  nar- 
cotics traffic. 

Ollvantl,  special  agent  in  charge  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  then  picked  up  a  mi- 
crophone and  radioed  the  word  that  special 
force  of  more  than  50  federal  narcotics  agents 
and  accompanying  District  policemen  had 
been  waiting  for  weeks  to  hear. 

The  word  was:  "Go." 

Striking  simultaneously  In  several  areas  of 
the  city,  the  agents  began  making  the  major 
share  of  arrests  in  what  now  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  "'big  bust." 

The  roundup,  using  warrants  naming  41 
persons  alleged  to  be  involved  In  a  major  "In- 
terstate narcotics  network,"  resulted  in  30 
arrests. 

It  Is  believed  to  have  caused  a  near  panic 
among  the  city's  addicts  and  a  disruption  in 
the  normal  rhythm  of  life  among  the  constel- 
lation of  junkies,  hustlers  and  addict-prosti- 
tutes who  populate  upper  14th  Street  NW 
and  environs. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  for  example,  a  dozen 
addicts  were  clustered  outside  the  offices  of 
Bonabond,  which  Is  happy  if  it  can  attract 
addicts  to  its  rehabilitation  programs  in  ones 
and  twos. 
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Commented  Its  director,  Hiawatha  Burrls: 

"Addicts  are  nervous  pec^le.  They  saw 
their  source  of  supply  going  and  they  wantad 
to  get  into  the  hospital." 

And  one  evening  later,  a  high-ranking  po- 
lice official  who  drove  a  visitor  up  to  14th 
gnd  U  Streets  to  show  him  the  extent  of 
prostitution  In  the  city  found  the  situation 
"kind  of  embarrassing." 

"Virtually  no  one  was  out  on  the  streets, 
I  guess  the  word  was  out,"  he  said. 

Burrls  and  others  are  quick  to  point  out, 
however,  that  the  city  Is  by  no  means  "dried 
up"  He  walked  up  14th  Street  Thursday 
night  and  found  drugs  sUU  being  sold. 

"The  dealers  are  teUlng  their  one-  or  two- 
pull  addicts  to  go  away;  people  are  being  a 
Uttle  careful,  but  the  stuff  is  stlU  around," 
he  said. 

The  architects  of  the  raid,  the  first  one  in 
recent  years  aimed  at  wiping  out  a  major 
wholesale  system  in  the  city,  readily  acknowl- 
edge that  sales  are  contlnvilng. 

■We  are  In  touch  with  the  reality  here," 
said  Andrew  d.  TartagUno,  the  bureau's  as- 
sistant director  for  enforcement.  "We're  not 
going  to  wipe  out  aU  the  traffic  with  one 

But  the  Washington  raid,  he  said,  yrill  be 
the  model  for  future  atucks  to  be  made 
against  Mafia-linked  narcotics  networks  In 
other  major  cities. 

The  Washington  raid  was  special.  Planning 
for  It  was  begun  in  February,  shortly  after 
President  Nixon  pledged  to  wage  war  on 
crime  in  the  District,  including  the  narcoUcfi 
traffic.  _       ,  . 

The  policies  that  guided  the  development 
of  the  raid  were  those  of  John  E.  IngersoU, 
appointed  last  year  as  director  of  the  new 
bureau,  a  consoUdatlon  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare's  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control. 

According  to  TartagUno,  IngersoU  believed 
that  the  thrust  of  the  bureau's  major  efforts 
should  be  against  the  organized  crime  "exec- 
utives," the  wholesalers. 

Drawing  on  bureau  units  throughout  the 
nation,    IngersoU   began   forming   a   special 
task  force,  headed  by  Philip  R.  Smith,  an 
agent  with  18  year's  of  experience. 
outside  agents  used 

Ollvantl  worked  with  Smith  on  the  task 
force,  which  was  Intended  to  beef  up  his 
Washington  office  for  the  big  raid. 

"A  lot  ol  agents  were  taken  out  of  other 
cities.  We  wanted  unknowns  and  the  best 
imdercover  men."  And  because  the  drug  hier- 
archy in  the  city  is  largely  Negro,  OllvanU 
added,  the  bureau  brought  in  yoiuig,  black 
agents. 

Attempting  to  size  up  the  local  market,  the 
agents  began  making  "buys"  of  heroin.  The 
Idea  was,  according  to  TartagUno,  to  see  now 
close  the  Investigators  could  come  to  the 
New  York  channels  of  distribution  by  testing 
the  relative  purity  of  the  drug  which  Is  usu- 
aUy  dUuted  with  milk  sugar  (lactose)  by 
each  of  the  many  middlemen  it  passes 
through  before  It  reaches  the  streets. 

QUALITY    GOT   BETTER 

"We  were  amazed  at  the  quality  of  the 
stuff  we  bought.  It  was  getting  better  and 
better.  Finally  we  bought  some  that  was  88 
percent  piu-e,  as  piu-e  as  It  comes.  We  had  to 
be  close  to  the  source." 

In  April,  as  soon  as  he  was  nominated  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  District.  Thomas  A.  Flannery 
was  brought  Into  the  planning.  He  organized 
a  special  team  of  attorneys,  headed  by  Harold 
Sullivan,  to  begin  the  prosecution  side  of 
planning  for  the  raid. 

In  July,  IngersoU's  men  believed  that  they 
had  enough  evidence  to  apply  for  permission 
as  authorized  In  the  1968  Safe  Streets  Act,  to 
place  two  wire  taps.  Permission  was  given  by 
District  Court  Judge  William  B.  Jones. 

One  tap  was  on  the  phone  of  an  apartment 
allegedly  used  as  an  office  by  Lawrence  "Slip- 
pery" Jackson,  in  the  200  block  of  53rd  Street 
SE. 


The  other  tap  was  on  the  phone  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Davis,  30,  of  the  3600  block  of  Hayes 
Street  NE.  Mrs.  Davis,  known  as  "Daisy,"  Is 
alleged  to  be  the  contact  between  Jackson 
and  Mafia  sources  In  New  York,  according  to 
court  affidavits. 

GLOSSABT    OF    TERMS 

According  to  the  allldavlts,  agents  listened 
to  thousands  of  phone  calls.  They  assembled 
a  glossary  of  code  terms  used  to  Identify  the 
tools  of  the  drug  world: 
"Boy" — Heroin. 
"Girl" — Cocaine. 

"Piece" — One  ounce  of  heroin  or  cocaine. 
"Spoon" — Five  grams. 

"Scrambled" — Narcotics   adulterated   with 
such  additives  as  milk  sugar. 
"Hats" — Eanpty  gelatin  capsules. 
"BoiUta" — Milk  sugar. 
The  court  papers  allege  that  Jackson  did 
much   of  his  business   over  the  phone  in 
jargon-i>acked  transactions  such  as  the  one 
recorded  early  In  the  morning  of  July  24 : 

At  2:11  a.m.,  "Rose"  telephoned  to  Law- 
rence Jackson  and  was  told  by  him  to  give 
"Pauline"  a  "spoon"  of  "girl."  At  2:17  a.in., 
"Rose"  again  telephoned  Lawrence  Jackson 
and  asked  him  If  the  "girl"  should  be  "pure" 
or  "scrambled."  Jackson  said,  "pure." 
policeman's  voice 
The  telephone  taps  also  allegedly  recorded 
the  voice  of  a  Metropolitan  Police  officer, 
Carl  W.  Brooks,  who,  according  to  the 
affidavits,  caUed  Jackson  on  Aug.  8,  after  fed- 
eral agents  had  given  Brooks  false  Informa- 
tion that  they  were  setUng  up  a  trap  for 
Jackson  that  day. 

Brooks,  It  Is  charged,  told  Jackson  that  the 
"Feds"  were  planning  to  set  up  a  meeting 
with  a  "broad  named  Betty"  who  was  going 
to  attempt  to  buy  and  then  "knock  you  off." 
Finally,  the  taps  recorded  calls  to  a  phone 
in  a  Manhattan  bar,  allegedly  used  by  Car- 
mine Paladino  as  a  headquarters. 

Agents  of  the  bureau  watched  Paladino 
and  Enrico  TantUlo,  Identified  In  1963  Sen- 
ate hearings  as  members  of  the  Mafia  "fam- 
ily" headed  by  "Vlto  Oenovese,  meet  with 
Jackson  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  JiUy 
29  outside  a  hotel  near  Thomas  Circle,  ac- 
cording to  the  court  papers. 

They  also  saw  Roberto  Verderosa,  35,  char- 
acterized as  a  "delivery  man"  for  Paladino, 
meeting  with  "Daisy"  on  July  28,  It  was 
charged. 

The  pieces  seemed  to  fit  together.  The 
break  the  agents  were  waiting  for  came  on 
Aug.  15,  when,  the  court  papers  alleged, 
Paladino  called  Jackson  long  distance  and 
told  him  he  was  coming  to  Washington  on 
Aug.  18  and  was  bringing  his  "niece "  with 
turn.  '"Niece"  Is  described  as  another  word 
for  cocaine. 

Through  complex  surveillance,  both  in 
New  York  and  Washington,  agents  learned 
that  all  three  of  the  New  Yorkers  would  be 
In  Washington  on  the  18th,  Monday. 

The  teams  of  agents,  Including  three  that 
had  been  tracking  Paladino,  TantUlo,  and 
Verderosa  separately,  were  given  an  initial 
""go"  signal  by  OUvanti  around  3  p.m. 
Monday. 

seized  at  shopping  center 
Jackson,  Paladino  and  Verderosa  were  ar- 
rested near  a  shopping  center  In  Southeast 
Washington.  Two  hours  later,  TantUlo  was 
captured  in  an  apartment  in  the  1200  block 
of  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.  Along  with 
him,  agents  recovered  half  a  kUogram  of 
"girl,"  they  reported. 

By  then,  six  other  alleged  major  whole- 
salers had  been  rounded  up,  Including  an 
oral  surgeon,  a  dentist  and  a  real  estate 
operator. 

It  was  then  that  Ollvantl,  working  with 
other  bureau  officials  In  a  command  center 
m  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Building, 
reached  for  the  microphone  to  tell  his  radio 
cars  to  complete  the  tirrests. 

In  what  cotUd  be  described  as  an  anti- 
climax to  the  evening.  Officer  Brooks  was 


phoned  by  his  commanding  offloer.  Inspector 
Walter  Bishop  of  the  Morals  Division. 
Brooks,  according  to  Bishop,  was  told  to  re- 
port for  work  at  10  pjn.,  one  hour  early. 

"I  swore  out  the  warrant  .  .  .  served  it, 
booked  him  and  suspended  him  from  the 
force,"  Bishop  said. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  24.  19691 

SE  2-9-0011  Plats  Secret  Role  in  District'B 

Mass  Drug  Arrests 

(By  Thomas  W.  Llppman) 

Somewhere  In  the  secret  files  of  the  Bureau 

of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  Is  a  dossier 

labledSE  2-9-0011. 

One  day  early  this  summer,  a  Washington 
man  identified  only  by  that  code  number 
picked  up  a  telephone  here  and  dialed  582- 
9265.  With  him  when  he  made  the  call  was 
John  F.  Cody,  a  veteran  federal  narcotics 
agent. 

As  Cody  listened,  SE  2-9-0011  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  man  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line  to  purchase  14.1  grams  of  "boy" 
for  $750.  "Boy,"'  In  the  Jargon  of  the  nar- 
cotics trade.  Is  heroin.  Cody  was  watching 
later  In  the  day  when  the  transaction  took 
place. 

A  chemist  at  the  Biireau  of  Narcotics  later 
tested  the  powder  that  the  $750  had  bought. 
He  found  It  to  be  88.5  per  cent  pure  heroin, 
an  extraordinarily  high  degree  of  purity  for 
Washington.  Most  heroin  sold  here  Is  heavily 
diluted  with  milk  sugar  and  other  substances. 
It  was  the  eighth  time  that  Information 
provided  by  SE  2-9-0011  had  proved  valuable 
to  the  agents,  but  the  results  on  this  occasion 
exceeded  anything  that  they  had  obtained  In 
the  past. 

The  telephone  number  that  their  Inform- 
ant had  dialed  provided  the  most  Important 
link  In  the  chain  of  data  that  led  to  last 
Monday's  mass  arrests  of  suspected  narcotics 
wholesalers  and  dealers.  Including  three  men 
from  New  York  reported  to  have  Mafia  con- 
nections. 

It  was  the  largest  such  roundup  here  since 
1952,  when  the  narcotics  ring  headed  by 
Randolph  (Catfish)  Turner  was  broken  up. 
This  account  of  the  events  that  led  up  to 
the  raid  is  reconstructed  from  court  papers, 
interviews  with  federal  officials,  court  testi- 
mony, telephone  company  records  and  sworn 
statements  of  federal  narcotics  agents. 

On  July  9,  U.S.  Attorney  Thomas  A.  Flan- 
nery called  a  press  conference.  He  announced 
that  his  office.  In  cooperation  with  federal  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies,  was  begin- 
ning a  new  drive  against  organized  crime, 
narcotics  traffic  and  gambling. 

Flannery  named  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
Harold  J.  Sullivan  to  head  the  new  "major 
crimes  unit"  and  told  him  to  use  "any  means 
that  we  consider  legal"  to  gather  Informatloa 
What  Flannery  did  not  announce  was  that 
on  that  same  morning,  he,  SulUvan.  and 
Cody  had  a  conference  with  Judge  William 
B.  Jones  in  his  chambers  at  U.S.  District 
Court. 

At  their  request.  Jones  signed  an  order 
authorizing  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics to  place  electronic  eavesdropping  and 
monitoring  devices  on  the  telephone  "to 
which  SE  2-9-0011  had  made  his  call  a  few 
weeks  earlier. 

That  telephone  Is  In  Apartment  2  at  201 
53rd  St.  SE.,  less  than  two  blocks  from  the 
house  where  Catfish  Turner  ran  the  narcotics 
ring  that  was  broken  17  years  ago. 

Once  the  wire  tap  authorization  was  ob- 
tained, one  investigator  said,  the  mechani- 
cal operation  was  easy.  "It  doesn't  even  re- 
quire the  cooperation  of  the  phone  com- 
pany," he  said.  "Any  private  eye  can  do  It 
with  a  Uttle  instruction." 

It  was  a  simple  matter,  once  the  agentt 
had  Identified  the  telephone  line  that  led 
into  Apartment  2,  to  foUow  it  a  few  blocks 
through  the  subterranean  network  of  wires, 
attach  to  It  their  own  equipment,  and  listen 
In  comfort  at  a  place  conveniently  otit  of 
sight  of  the  apartment. 
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taemnxom  PHon" 

"It's  ju»t  like  putUng  In  an  eztenalon 
phone."  cme  #ald,  "only  you  do  it  a  ttfw  blociu 
•w»y." 

IsBteod  of  an  ezt«nalon,  tbe  agents  at- 
tached two  ifecee  ot  equipment  to  the  line: 
one  enabled  th«<n  to  hear  and  record  both 
sides  of  every  conversation;  the  other  con- 
verted into  printed  numben  the  electronic 
Impulse*  sent  when  calls  were  dialed.  That 
device,  one  Invwtlgator  said,  looks  like  a 
newspaper  wire  service  ticker. 

Prom  the  telephone  company,  the  agents 
subpoenaed  oecords  showing  who  was  iialng 
the  telephonies  listed  under  the  numbers 
that  the  maol)lne  printed  out. 

Thus  they  knew  not  only  what  was  being 
said  on  the  line  they  were  tapping,  they 
knew  whom  It  waa  being  siUd  to  and  where 
those  persons  were. 

The  telephone  In  Apartment  2  Is  listed  to 
a  Richard  M.  James.  But  from  SE  2-9-0011, 
and  from  thep-  own  obeervatlon,  the  agents 
concluded  th^t  the  man  doing  moet  of  the 
talking  there  was  not  James  but  Lawrence 
(Slippery)  Jackson,  33,  a  Baptist  pastor's  Bon 
who  had  no  job  but  drove  around  In  a  1969 
Continental. 

ONB   THOUSAND   CALLS   MONTBLT 

Jackson,  thity 
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S  DTPLT    RENEWED 

Two  days  latsr,  an  unidentified  man  called 
and  arranged  f i  ir  Jackson  to  meet  him  at  the 
"Alabama  placd."  Later  the  same  day,  Jack- 
son said  on  the  telephone  that  he  had  re- 
newed his  supi  ly  of  drugs  and  that  he  had 
given  $130,000   to  "the  Italians." 

On  July  21,  .fackson  dialed  399-3695  from 
the  telephone  la  Apartment  2,  and  asked  for 
Daisy.  That  tell  phone  Is  listed  to  Mary  Davis 
at  3676A  Hayis  St.  NE.  Daisy  said  that 
'"Carlos  "  and  "lobby"  had  called.  A  few  min- 
utes later,  Ja^ikson  received  a  call  from 
Carlos,  who  aranged  to  meet  him  at  2801 
Alabama  Ave.  SE.  That  Is  the  address  of 
the  Hlllcrest  American  Service  Station.  There 
is  no  indlcatloii  that  anyone  at  the  station 
knew  of  the  me  sting. 

In  the  following  week,  narcotics  agents 
subpoenaed  f roi  a  the  telephone  company  the 
records  of  long-distance  calls  that  had  been 
made  in  recent  months  from  the  Hayes  Street 
telephone. 

Those  records  showed  that  on  July  1,  two 
calls  had  been  made  to  a  telephone  at  the 
Emlliana  Restaurant  at  111  First  Ave.,  New 
York.  Agents  watching  that  restaurant  re- 
ported that  it  s  "regularly  frequented"  by 
Carmine  (Carlos)  Paladlno,  who  often  re- 
ceives telephone!  '^^'Is  there. 

On  July  28,  t|»e  woman  who  called  herself 
Daisy  telephoned  Jackson  and  told  him  to 
come  to  her  aplirtment  because  Carlos  was 
going  to  be  there. 


Bvrojntta  watcrxd 
Narcotics  agents  watching  the  Hayea  Street 
address  saw  "two  white  males"  arrive  by  taxi 
at  10:46  a.m.  They  did  not  see  Jackson  arrive, 
but  they  did  see  him  leaving  the  building 
half  an  hour  later. 

Shortly  afterward,  the  same  "two  white 
males"  came  out  with  a  Negro  man  and 
climbed  Into  a  1966  Cadillac  convertible. 
Followed  by  narcotics  agents,  the  Negro  man 
drove  the  Cadillac  to  National  Airport, 
dropped  the  two  white  men  and  drove  away. 
One  of  the  white  men  took  an  Eastern 
Airlines  shuttle  to  La  Ouardta  airport  In  New 
York.  An  agent  took  the  same  flight  and  kept 
him  In  view.  The  second  white  man  disap- 
peared   at    the   airport. 

When  the  plane  landed  in  New  York,  it 
was  met  by  another  group  of  narcotics  agents 
who  Identified  the  man  under  surveillance  as 
Bobby  SantorelU,  "who  resides  In  the  Bronx." 
Agents  in  New  York  bad  been  keeping  an 
eye  on  SantorelU  since  January  when  "one 
agent  acting  In  an  undercover  capacity  nego- 
tiated a  narcotic  purchase  with  SantorelU 
m  which  SantorelU  represented  that  he, 
SantorelU,  supplied  high  quality  narcotics 
to  out  of  town  wholesalers." 

SantorelU,  30,  Is  the  son  of  a  bricklayer's 
helper  from  the  Bronx.  His  real  name  Is  Rob- 
ert Verderosa.  Narcotics  agents  had  seen  him 
"regularly  in  the  company  of  Paladlno  and 
"sometimes"  in  the  company  of  Enrico 
(Harry)  TantlUo. 

Tantlllo  was  indicted  here  In  the  1953  Cat- 
fish Turner  case,  but  four  years  elapsed  be- 
tween the  Indictment  and  his  arrest,  and  he 
was  never  tried.  He  Is  now  under  Indictment 
In  a  narcotics  case  In  New  Jersey. 

Back  In  Washington,  the  agents  here  were 
still  looking  for  the  second  man  who  had 
eluded  them  at  the  airport. 

That  afternoon,  July  28,  Jackson  received 
a  phone  call  from  Carlos,  who  said  he  had 
registered  In  Room  943  of  the  Hotel  America 
at  Thomas  Circle  and  wanted  to  see  him. 
Carlos  said  he  was  registered  under  the  name 
of  "D.  Carlo." 

Jackson  caUed  room  943  at  11:16  p.m.  and 
arranged  to  meet  Carlos  outside  the  hotel 
at  1  a.m. 

At  that  hour,  narcotics  agents  watching 
Room  943  saw  two  men  leave  the  room,  take 
the  elevator  to  the  lobby  and  stand  in  front 
of  the  hotel.  They  Identified  the  men  as  Pala- 
dlno and  TantlUo;  they  also  realized  that 
Paladlno  was  the  second  man  who  had  gone 
to  the  airport  with  SantorelU  the  day  before. 


NSW  KLUmfT 


A  new  element  entered  the  case  on  Aue  a 
On  that  date,  Lt.  Oeorge  Day  of  the  Metr^ 
polltan  police  narcotics  squad  assigned  om 
car  Carl  W.  Brooks  to  work  with  the  federei 
agents  on  the  Jackson  Investigation 

Brooks  waa  told  that  an  Informant  had 
arranged  to  make  a  purchase  of  drues  frnm 
Jackson;  Brooks  and  his  partner  were  S 
watch  the  sale  and  arrest  the  participants 
Twice  that  afternoon,  a  person  identifvinp 
himself  aa  Chlco  called  the  number  In  Aoart 
ment  2  and  left  such  nweaagee  as-  "Teii 
Lawrence  to  sit  tight,  don't  do  anythlni;  • 

Late  In  the  day,  Jackson  himself  answered 
the  phone  and  a  man's  voice,  without  identl 
flcaUon.  told  him,  "The  Feds  were  trylne  tn 
get  you  today."  Agents  in  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  have  sworn  that  the  voice  of  that 
caller,  and  of  the  man  who  Identified  himself 
aa  Chlco  earlier  that  day,  was  that  of  offloer 
Carl  W.  Brooks. 

On  Aug.  11,  an  agent  sltUng  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Hotel  America  saw  Paladlno,  Tantilio 
and  SantorelU.  Paladlno  had  rented  Room 
232  under  the  name  of  J.  DeCarlo.  the  agent 
learned,  had  given  a  nonexistent  New  York 
address,  and  had  reserved  the  room  onlv  until 
7  p.m. 

FOLLOWED  BY  AGENTS 

At  4  p.m.,  Paladlno  left  the  hotel  and  en- 
tered a  Thunderblrd  driven  by  a  man  named 
Leon  James,  a  known  associate  of  Jackson 
James  later  returned  alone,  and  agents  toU 
lowed  him  to  an  apartment  building  at  14th 
Street  and  Florida  Avenue  NW. 

They  lost  him  there.  Other  agents  had 
faUed  m  an  effort  to  follow  SantorelU  At 
7  p.m.,  the  agents  In  the  hotel  entered  the 
room  where  Tantlllo  and  Paladlno  had  been 
registered,  but  found  only  three  emntv  cof. 
fee  cups. 

Paladlno  was  next  heard  from  four  days 
later,  on  Aug.  15.  He  telephoned  Jackson  at 
Apartment  2  and  arranged  to  meet  him  in 
Washington  on  Monday,  Aug.  18. 

Jackson  replied  that  he  would  be  available 
on  that  date,  and  told  Paladlno  to  bring  his 
"niece."  Niece,  agent  Cody  said.  Is  a  synonym 
for  "girl,"  or  cocaine. 

Knowing  that  the  New  York  suspects  were 
coming  back  to  town  on  Monday,  SulUvan 
and  his  assistants  sat  down  with  the  federal 
agents  and  drafted  41  arrest  warrants 


SATCHEL    CARSIED 

They  returned  to  their  room  once  before 
Jackson  arrived  and  when  they  came  back 
downstairs,  TantlUo  was  carrying  a  gray 
satchel. 

Jackson  drove  up  at  1:35  ajn.,  TantUlo 
placed  the  satchel  on  the  back  seat,  and  both 
men  entered  Jackson's  car.  They  drove 
around  the  block  three  times.  At  1:45.  Jack- 
son left  them  back  at  the  hotel  and  drove 
away.  The  satchel  was  stUl  on  the  back  seat 
TantlUo  went  to  the  hotel  desk  and 
checked  out.  A  few  minutes  later,  a  hotel  at- 
tendant brought  to  the  front  door  a  yellow 
1968  Dodge  Charger  with  New  Jersey  tags. 

Tantlllo  and  Paladlno  were  last  seen  that 
night  driving  north  on  the  Baltimore- Wash- 
ington Parkway. 

On  Aug.  1.  SulUvan  and  the  narcotics 
agents  asked  and  received  another  court 
order  authorizing  a  tap  on  the  telephone  at 
the  Hayes  Street  apartment. 

On  Aug.  5,  Tantlllo  rented  an  apartment 
on  the  seventh  fioor  of  an  apartment  build- 
ing at  1221  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW.,  SulUvan 
said  later  In  court,  and  TantlUo  paid  a  year's 
rent  In  advance. 

Two  days  later,  Judge  Jonee  authorized  a 
two- week  extension  of  the  monitoring  on  the 
telephone  in  apartment  2. 


NAMED  IN  WARRANTS 

The  warrants  named  the  three  New  York 
men,  Jackson,  the  Mrs.  Davis  who  had  the 
telephone  on  Hayes  Street,  Leon  Jamee- 
who  served  a  prison  term  of  eight  to  24  years 
after  being  convicted  of  taking  part  in  the 
1952  narcoUcs  conspiracy — OfDcer  Brooks, 
and  all  the  persons  whom  the  agents  had 
been  able  to  identify  from  their  telephone 
monitoring. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  warrants  were 
signed  by  a  federal  magistrate  and  the  ar- 
rests began. 

Paladlno.  Verderosa  (or  SantorelU)  and 
Jackson  were  arrested  together  near  a  shop- 
ping center  at  Alabama  Avenue  and  N.iylor 
Road  SE,  not  far  from  the  service  station 
where  the  earUer  meeting  had  taken  place. 

The  arresting  officers  said  they  found  $4,- 
600  In  cash  on  Jackson's  person  and  about 
914,000  at  his  house. 

Tantlllo  was  arrested  In  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  apartment.  There  the  agents  said 
they  found  half  a  kilogram  of  cocaine.  They 
estimated  Its  value  at  $120,000,  a  figure  later 
ridiculed  by  TantUlo's  lawyers. 

THHITT-ONE   IN   crsTODY 

By  Friday  afternoon,  31  of  the  41  persons 
named  in  the  warrants  had  been  taken  into 
custody.  Tantlllo.  SantorelU/Verderosa.  and 
Paladlno,  still  wearing  the  clothes  In  which 
they  had  been  arrested,  stood  In  handcuffs 
at  a  lineup  at  police  headquarters. 

A  small,  gray-haired  woman  came  Into  the 
lineup  room,  quickly  picked  them  out,  and 
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departed.  SuUlvan  refused  to  say  who  she 
^fta  or  what  her  connection  with  the  case 

was. 

In  addition  to  Brooks,  who  has  been  sus- 
pended from  the  force,  the  agents  seized  a 
lawyer,  a  dentist  and  a  real  estate  broker. 

The  dentist  is  Edward  N.  Meyers,  40,  of 
1766  Portal  Dr.  NW.,  a  house  that  city  rec- 
ords show  coat  him  $48,600  five  years  ago.  Dr. 
Meyers  practices  at  909  Pershing  Dr.,  Sliver 
Spring. 

On  May  9  of  this  year,  the  house  was  ad- 
vertised for  sale  at  a  foreclosure  auction.  City 
records  show  that  a  sale  actually  took  place, 
but  there  Is  no  record  that  the  deed  ever 
changed  hands. 

The  lawyer  who  was  arrested  Is  Alan  V. 
Boberson,  31.  of  4660  Nichols  Ave.,  SE.  He 
Is  an  alumnus  of  Howard  University  Law 
School  and  practices  here  but  Uttle  else  is 
publicly  known  about  him. 

The  real  estate  broker  Is  Ignatius  P.  Perry, 
41,  who  Uvea  In  a  neat  Victorian  row  house 
at  1217  New  Jersey  Ave.  NW.  He  works  for  the 
Homeowners  Mortgage  Co.,  470  K  St.  NW. 

All  three  of  the  suspects  from  New  York 
have  waived  preliminary  hearings  and  been 
ordered  held  for  grand  jury  action.  Hearings 
for  the  other  suspects  are  scheduled  to  be- 
gin Monday. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Arkansas  for 
the  long,  patient,  and  valiant  effort  he 
has  expended  in  the  areas  that  have  just 
been  recorded  here.  We  had  the  problem 
in  my  own  State  to  the  point  that  I  have 
in  my  office  over  100  letters  from  mayors 
of  small  communities  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia asking  that  the  border  be  closed 
because  of  the  narcotics  problem.  It  is 
not  confined  to  any  particular  area;  it  is 
all  over  the  United  States,  and  It  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  problems  that  we 
in  this  Nation  face  today.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thsink  my  distin- 
guished friend.  I  have  always  insisted 
that  this  weapon,  when  legalized,  must 
be  used  with  caution,  restraint,  and  dis- 
cretion, and  that  it  must  have  court  ap- 
proval before  any  wiretap  or  electronic 
surveillsmce  is  employed.  But  I  say  this 
is  just  the  beginning  of  the  proof  we  are 
going  to  have  over  and  over  and  over 
again  that  when  the  law  is  followed, 
when  the  application  and  the  affidavits 
meet  the  test  that  the  law  requires,  and  a 
court,  in  its  judicial  wisdom,  grants  the 
order,  and  that  order  Is  carried  out  in  a 
manner  comparable  to  the  way  in  which 
this  one  was  carried  out,  we  are  going  to 
find  that  wiretapping  and  electronic  sur- 
veillance as  tools  of  law  enforcement  are 
most  potent  and  productive  and  that  we 
simply  could  not  combat  organized  crime 
in  this  country  effectively  without  their 
use  and  employment. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 


tlonal  wilderness  system  under  President 
Nixon's  administration  and  I  join  with 
the  President  In  expressing  gratiflcaUon 
that  that  addiUon  is  in  my  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  President,  the  Ventana  Wilderness 
contains  superb  mountain  scenery  and 
unusual  species  of  wild  animals  said 
trees,  including  the  bristlecone  or  Santa 
Lucia  fir  which  grows  only  in  the  Santa 
Lucia  Mountains. 

The  Ventana  Wilderness  offers  a  strik- 
ing and  unspoiled  setting  for  hikers, 
horsemen  and  trout  fishermen  in  an 
area  located  near  large  urban  centers. 

It  is  indeed  a  worthwhile  addition  to 
the  wilderness  system. 

Mr.  President,  no  man  more  than 
President  Nixon  is  aware  of  the  struggle 
that  faces  us  If  we  are  to  preserve  areas 
of  unmarred  natural  grandeur  for  future 
generations. 

I  am  sure  that  as  Congress  and  con- 
servationists consider  other  areas  to  be 
set  aside  in  their  wild  state,  they  will  find 
in  the  President  a  staunch  friend  and 
aUy.  Only  recently  the  President  de- 
clared: 

I  hope  I  will  have  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
prove a  ntunber  of  wilderness  propoaals  In 
the  coming  months  so  that  our  wilderness 
preservation  system  may  continue  to  grow 
and  pay  dividends.  Intangible  but  neverthe- 
less real,  for  countless  years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  all  my 
colleagues  will  join  in  sharing  my  en- 
thusiastic commendation. 


APPROVAL  BY  PRESIDENT  NIXON 
OF  S.  714,  DESIGNATING  98,000 
ACRES  OF  LOS  PADRES  NATIONAL 
FOREST  OF  CALIFORNIA  AS  THE 
VENTANA  WILDERNESS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
at  this  time  to  annoimce  that  President 
Nixon  recently  approved  S.  714,  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor  which  designates  98,000 
acres  of  Los  Padres  National  Forest  of 
California  as  the  Ventana  Wilderness. 

This  is  the  first  addition  to  the  na- 


PROPOSED  CUTBACKS  IN  FEDERAL 
CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  shocking  to  hear  that  the  administra- 
tion is  plEinning  a  75-percent  cutback  in 
all  domestic  Federal  construction  pro- 
grams, as  reported  in  the  national  press 
today,  and  on  page  1  of  the  Washington 
Post,  in  an  Associated  Press  article,  as 
having  been  announced  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  to  the  Governors'  confer- 
ence in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

This  is  particularly  shocking  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  no  such  cutback  was  an- 
nounced for  South  Vietnam. 

Before  we  deescalate  75  percent  of  do- 
mestic American  improvements,  we 
should  deescalate  75  percent  of  the  $36 
billion  a  year  being  squandered  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  recommend  to  the  administration  an 
immediate  cutback  of  50  percent  of  the 
forces  in  South  Vietnam,  and  a  contin- 
uation of  the  programs  to  develop  this 
coimtry.  The  administration,  like  a 
crawfish,  is  moving  btickward  and  not 
forward.  If  its  present  plans  are  carried 
out,  America  is  certain  to  jo  down  and 
backward,  not  forward  and  upward  as  it 
should  be  going. 

It  Is  ironical  that  we  ere  debating  bills 
for  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  for  mili- 
tary procurement,  much  of  it  for  over- 
seas wars,  while  the  administration  an- 
nounced a  deescalation  of  astronomical 
proportions  of  75  percent  for  Federal 
coristruction  projects  in  America.  Jobs 
for  Americans  are  more  important  than 
bullets  for  Vietnamese. 

I  request  imanimous  consent  that  the 
account  of  Vice  President  Agnew's  an- 


nouncement to  the  Governors'  confer- 
ence as  reported  In  the  Washington  Post 
of  September  3,  1969,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AoNxw  Sats  UNirro  Statm  Wiu.  Cut 

CONBTKUCnOH 

CoLOEADO  SPBiMas,  CoLO..  September  2. — 
Vice  President  Agnew  told  the  Nation's 
governors  today  the  Nlzon  admlnlatratlon 
win  announce  Friday  a  75  per  cent  cutback 
In  federal  conatruotlon  projects  to  fight  Infla- 
tion. 

But  Informed  sources  reported  that  the 
Vice  President,  In  addition  to  giving  the  bad 
news  about  cutbacks  that  could  range  as 
high  aa  $1  blUlon,  also  gave  the  governors 
good  news  that  the  administration  plana  to 
oppose  the  removal  of  tax  exemptions  on 
local  and  state  mtinlclpal  bonds. 

Although  Agnew  used  the  75  per  cent 
figure  In  describing  the  cutback,  an  ad- 
ministration source  cautioned  that  the  per- 
centage has  been  under  discussion. 

The  timing  has  alao  varied,  he  noted, 
adding  that  the  annovmcement  was  orig- 
inally schedtUed  several  weeks  ago. 

[There  was  considerable  confusion  among 
the  governors  as  to  how  much  construction 
would  be  cut  back,  and  when.  The  consensus 
seemed  to  be  that  new  starts  on  aU-federal 
projects  such  as  poet  offices  and  dams  would 
be  frozen  Immediately,  whUe  federal-state 
projects  would  be  frozen  as  of  April  1.  But 
one  high  administration  source  expressed 
surprise  at  the  reports  and  said  such  plans 
may  not  be  final.] 

Governors,  who  attended  the  session  with- 
out stafi  aides,  were  sworn  to  secrecy  but  de- 
tails of  the  Vice  President's  presentation 
leaked  out  within  hours  after  the  seaslon. 

Agnew  said  the  administration  would  ask 
the  Senate  Plnajice  Committee  to  reject  re- 
striction on  municipal,  county  and  state 
bonds  contained  In  the  House-passed  bUl 
and  restore  previously  existing  tax  ad- 
vantages. 

DEATH  OF  FORMER  SENATOR 
THYE  OF  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the  death 
of  the  Honorable  Ed  Thye,  formerly  a 
Senator  from  Minnesota  from  1947 
through  1958.  I  had  also  been  elected 
to  the  Senate  in  1946  for  an  imexplred 
term  of  2  years  £ind  had  the  opportunity 
to  serve  with  Senator  Thye  in  that  term 
and  later  when  I  returned  to  the  Senate. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  sit  next  to  him 
during  1947  and  1948,  which  gave  me 
the  opportunity  to  know  him  and  to 
learn  his  great  qualities. 

He  was  an  outstanding  Senator  for 
his  State  and  the  Nation.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  in  the  Senate  who  spoke 
and  worked  for  adequate  authorizations 
and  appropriations  for  health  programs 
and  to  support  research  in  the  fields  of 
diseases  which  take  thousands  of  lives 
annually  in  our  country  and  in  the  world. 

Following  World  War  II,  he  supported 
strongly  the  Marshall  plan  and  other 
initiatives  to  restore  the  economies  and 
peoples  of  countries  stricken  by  war. 

A  strong  Republican,  he  led  in  his 
State  and  area  the  effort  to  nominate 
and  elect  President  Elsenhower. 

Son  of  a  father  and  mother  who  came 
from  Norway  to  settle  in  our  country, 
Ed  Thye  inherited  their  pioneer  quail- 
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ties  of  hardihood,  courage,  and  strength 
of  character. 

Ed  Thye^  aided  by  his  devoted  wife, 
Myrtle,  had  a  good  life — one  of  service 
to  his  State  and  country — a  good  life 
which  provjdes  to  all  who  knew  him  an 


example  to 


EXECiniVE 


The 
fore  the 
which  were 


honor  and  emulate. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


President 


pro  tempore  laid  be- 
the  following  letters, 
referred  as  indicated: 


Senate 


Rbport  on  Approval  or  Loan  to  the  Co- 

OPERATIVi:     POWIR    ASSOCIATION    0»    MlNNX- 
APOLIS.  Mnf  N. 

A  letter  ft-om  the  Administrator.  Rural 
Electriflcatloti  Administration,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  Iftw,  a  report  on  the  approval  of  a 
loan  to  the  (^ooperatlve  Power  Association  of 
Minneapolis.  Minn,  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Ti  ANsnn  or  Sale  of  Gotiibnmknt- 
Owned     Cpmmttnications     PAciunis     in 
Alaska 
A.,  letter   f*om 

reporting,  pu  rsuant 

Alaskan 

Committee 


CoE  imiuilcatlons 


the   Secretary  of  Defense, 
to  law.  on  the  sale  of  the 
System;    to    the 
oil  Armed  Services. 

■<HE   Department   or   the   Navt 

Construction    Contracts 

Other  Than  a   CoMPETrnvr 


ON 


Report   or 

on       MlLlT/iRY 

Awarded 
Bid  Basis 

A  letter  fiom  the  Assistant  Commander 
for  Contracts  I.  Naval  Facilities  Engineering 
Command,  tiansmltttng,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  military  construction  contracts 
awarded  on  other  than  a  competitive  bid 
basis  to  the  lowest  rest>on8lble  bidder,  for 
the  period  January  1.  1969  to  June  30.  1969 
(with  an  a< :companying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Ijepabtment  op  Army  Research 
AND  Development  Contracts 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (R&D)  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  laM,  a  report  on  Department  of 
Army  Research  and  Development  contracts, 
for  $50,000  01  more,  during  the  period  Jan- 
uary 1  through  Jime  30.  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servlc^. 

Proposed  Legislation  Extending  for  1  Year 
the  Attthouty  for  More  Flexible  Regu- 
lation or  Maximum  Rates  or  Interest  or 
Dividends 

A  letter  frcm  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  tra  ismlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  for  1  year  the  authority 
for  more  fletlble  regulation  of  maxlmurn 
rates  of  Intel  est  or  dividends  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  ojr  Mortgage  Interest  Rates 
A  letter  form  the  Chairman.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Mortgage  Interest  Rates, 
dated  August  1919  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Proposed  Public  Transportation  Assistance 
Act   or   1969 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transml^lng  a  correction  In  the  letter 
of  the  Department  of  August  11,  1969,  In  con- 
nection with  the  Public  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  >f  1969;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Report   or   Architect   or   the   Capitol 
A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  all 


expendltiirea,  dvirlng  the  period  January  1 
through  June  30,  1969,  from  moneys  appro- 
priated to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Proposes  Legislation  Improving  and  Clari- 
rviNo  CisTAtN  Laws  ArrBcnNO  the  Coast 
Ouard  Rbb^ve 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  Improve  and  clarify  certain  laws 
affecting  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  Requiring  Certain 
Safety  Devices  on  Household  REraiGER- 

ATORS 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  ol  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  require  certain  safety  devices  on  house- 
hold refrigerators  shipped  In  Interstate  com- 
merce," approved  August  2,  1966  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Report  on  the  Activities  or  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  for 
calendar  year  1968  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report   on    Activities   Carried    Out   Under 

THE  High  Speed  Orottnd  Transportation 

Act  of  1965,  as  Amended  in  1968 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  activities  car- 
ried out  under  the  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  in 
1968,  dated  July  1969  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  or  District  of  Columbia  Bail  Agency 

A  letter  from  the  chairman.  District  of 
Columbia  Ball  Agency,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  third  annual  report  of  the 
agency  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Proposed  Legislation  Repealing  the  Prohi- 

BmoN    Against    Plying    Kites    in    the 

District  of  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner, Government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  the  prohibition  against 
flying  kites  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Proposed  Legislation  Promoting  Safe  Driv- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner. Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  tsansmlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  promote  safe  driving  and  elimi- 
nate the  reckless  and  Irresponsible  driver 
from  the  streets  and  highways  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  providing  that  any  per- 
son operating  a  motor  vehicle  within  the 
District  while  apparently  under  the  influence 
of  intoxicating  liquor  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  given  his  consent  to  a  chemical  test  of 
certain  of  his  body  substances  to  determine 
the  alcoholic  content  of  his  blood,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Report  on  Number  of  Civilian  Officers  and 
Employees  in  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law 
on  the  number  of  civilian  officers  and  em- 
ployees in  the  executive  branch  for  the  quar- 
ter ended  June  30,  1969,  as  well  as  for  the 
entire  fiscal  year  1969  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


Report  of  the  Secretary  or  Health,  Educa- 
tion,   AND    WELrARE 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  repKJrt  of  grants  approved  by  the 
Department,  which  are  financed  wholly  with 
Federal  funds,  for  the  period  April  i  iggg 
to  June  30,  1969  (with  an  accompanying  re^ 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Report  or  Secretary  of  the  Senate 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Senate,  for 
the  period  from  January  1.  1969,  throujrh 
June  30,  1969  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  or 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  in  meet- 
ing the  supply  requirements  of  overseas  U.S. 
Agencies,  General  Services  AdminUtratlon 
dated  August  15,  1969  (with  an  accompany. 
Ing  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  financial 
statements  of  Federal  Home  Loan  Banka 
supervised  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1968, 
dated  August  17,  1969  (with  an  accompany. 
Ing  report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern, 
ment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  administration  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  economic  opportunity  loan 
program  for  low-income  rural  families  under 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  dated  August  21,  1969 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  opportunities  for  increased 
savings  by  improving  management  of  value 
engineering  ( design  or  manufacture  slmplifl. 
cation)  performed  by  contractors.  Depart, 
ment  of  Defense,  dated  August  25,  1969  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  and  ad. 
ministration  of  the  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworkers  program  under  title  III-B  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, dated  August  26,  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  ol 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  a  report  on 
the   management   of   the   suggestion   award 
portion  of  the  Incentive  awards  program,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  dated  August  27,  1969 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Make  Appropriatt 
Accounting    Adjustment    or    Reimburse, 
ment  Between  the  Respective  Appropria- 
tions Available  to  Such  Departments  and 
Establishments,  or  Any  Bureau  or  Office 
Thereof 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, Government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
authorize  any  executive  department  or  in- 
dependent establishment  of  the  Government, 
or  any  bureau  or  office  thereof,  to  make  ap- 
propriate accounting  adjustment  or  reim- 
bursement between  the  respective  appropria- 
tions available  to  such  departments  and  es- 
tablishments, or  any  bureau  or  office  there- 
of," approved  June  29,  1966,  so  as  to  include 
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within  Its  coverage  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  (with  ac- 
^mpanylng  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations. 

PIOPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  AP- 

propriation  OF  Funds  for  Fort  Donelson 
National    Battlefield    in    the    State    of 

TENNESSEE,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorisse  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
Port  Donelson   National   Battlefield   in   the 
sute  of  Tennessee,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposal  To  Transfer  the  Old  Mint  Build- 
iNO  IN   San   Francisco  to   the   State  of 
California    for    Use    by    San    Francisco 
State  College 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Advisory 
council  on  Historic  Preservation,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  recommendations  of 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion concerning  a  proposal  to  transfer  the 
Old  Mint  Building  in  San  Francisco  to  the 
State  of  California  for  the  use  of  San  Fran- 
cisco State  College  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Third    Preference    and    Sixth    Preference 
Classifications  for  Certain  Aliens 
Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration  and   Naturalization   Service,   De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  reports  relating  to  third  preference 
and  sixth   preference  classification  for  cer- 
tain aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  the   Law-enforcement   Assist- 
ance Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Plrst  Annual   Report  of   the  Law  Enforce- 
ment  Assistance   Administration    (with    an 
accompanying   report) ;    to    the    Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Tentative  Negative  Determina- 
tion Under  the  Antidumping  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  the  text  of  a  particu- 
lar determination  Inadvertently  omitted  In 
the  report  enclosed  with  the  President's  let- 
ter setting  forth  determinations  under  the 
Antidumping  Act,  1921.  and  certain  other 
Information  required,  pursuant  to  law  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  of  Claims  Paid  by  the  Department 
OF  THE  Air  Force  Under  the  Military  Per- 
sonnel AND   Civilian   Employees'   Claims 
Act  of  1964,  as  Amended 
A  letter  from  the  Office  of  the  Air  Force. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
claims  paid  by  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force    under    the    Military    Personnel    and 
Civilian   Employees'  Claims  Act  of   1964,  as 
amended,  fiscal  year  1969   (with  an  accom- 
panying report ) ;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  op  the  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  ol  the  proceedings  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  March  13  and  14.  1969, 
together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  special 
meeting  of  the  Conference  held  on  June  10. 
1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  on  Positions  Established  by  NASA 

DtTRING   THE   FISCAL    YEAR    ENDING   JUNE    30. 

1969 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  trans- 
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mlttlng.  pussuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
poslttoiM  which  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  had  established  as 
of  June  30,  1969  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Olvll  Service. 

Report  on  the  Cost  of  Clean  Air 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  first  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Bduoatton,  and  Welfare  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  on  the  cost  of 
clean  air  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore : 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Illinois;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

"HJl.  290 
"Resolved,  By  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  that  this  House  respectfully 
withdraws  the  petition  made  by  the  Seventy- 
fifth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  ol  lUi- 
nois  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
call  a  Constitutional  Convention;  and,  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  Resolution  be  immediately  transmitted 
by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States. 
"Adopted  by  the  House.  June  26,  1969. 
"Ralph  T.  Smith, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Frederic    B.    Selcke, 

"Clerk  of  the  House." 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare: 

"H.J.  Res.  36 


"Whereas.  Poverty  is  one  of  the  foremost 
internal  problems  facing  our  great  nation 
today;  and 

"Whereas,  The  number  of  people  receiving 
public  aid  benefits  is  ever  increasing;  and 
"Whereas,  The  amounts  of  welfare  pay- 
ments vary  greaUy  from  state  to  state;  and 
"Whereas,  It  is  a  common  occurrence  that 
a  person  receiving  public  aid  in  one  state  will 
move  to  another  state  in  order  to  receive 
higher  welfare  payments;  and 

"Whereas,  Since  the  public  assistance  paid 
by  the  states  consists  of  some  federal  monies, 
the  federal  government  has  enunciated  cer- 
tain rules  that  the  state  must  apply  in  de- 
termining whether  individuals  are  eligible  for 
welfare;  and 

"Whereas,  The  present  system  of  public  as- 
sUtance  payments  is  financially  inequitable 
to  the  states  and  to  those  citizens  who,  ol 
necessity,  must  depend  on  public  aid  bene- 
fits; therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  By  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  Senate  con- 
curring herein,  that  we  urge  the  federal 
government  to  assxime  control  and  responsi- 
bility for  all  public  aid  benefits  and  pay- 
ments In  the  country  so  as  to  adopt  uniform 
nationwide  standards  which  would  end  any 
Inducement  based  on  public  aid  for  move- 
ment from  one  state  to  another;  £ind,  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble 
and  resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfar*,  and  to  every  member  of  the 


Congress  of  the  Unlt«d  States  from  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

"Adopted  by  the  House,  June  26.  1969. 
'Ralph  T.  Smtth, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Frederic  B.  Selcke, 
"Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Concurred   in   by  the   Senate,   June   30, 

1969. 

"Samuel  H.  Shapiro, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Edward  E.  Fernanoes, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  ol  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"S.J.  Res.  12 

"Relative  to  school  nutrition  programs 

"Whereas.  The  proposed  federal  budget  for 
1970,  submitted  by  President  Johnson,  de- 
leted provisions  for  the  school  milk  pro- 
grams; and 

"Whereas,  Under  existing  budget  provi- 
sions school  lunch  program  funds  will  ter- 
minate on  October  31,  1969;   and 

"Whereas,  There  are  many  families  In  the 
United  States  and  California  who,  because  of 
their  financial  condition,  have  an  Inade- 
quate diet;  and 

"Whereas,  The  school  mlUk  program  and 
the  school  lunch  programs  supplemented  the 
inadequate  diet  of  the  children  of  these 
families;  and 

"Whereas,  H.R.  515  and  H.R.  516,  Perkins 
and  S.B.  2548,  Talmadge.  will  strengthen 
and  extend  existing  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams; and 

"Whereas,  SB.  644,  McGovern,  and  HJl. 
5568,  Slsk,  win  provide  funds  for  the  contin- 
uation and  Improvement  of  the  school  mlUc 
program;  and 

"Whereas.  The  lack  of  an  adequately  bal- 
anced diet  among  schoolchildren  contributes 
in  part  to  their  poor  performances  in  school; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Congress,  to  give  support  to  and  to  continue 
the  programs  that  provide  nutritional  food 
services,  for  schoolchildren  that  are  cur- 
rently deprived  of  adequate  diet;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California   in    the   Congress   of   the   United 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California:  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

"SJ.Bzs.SS 


"Relative  to  Sherman  Institute 

"Whereas.  The  Legislature  is  concerned 
with  the  educational  opportunities  of  Cali- 
fornia students:  and 

"Whereas.  California  Indians,  as  well  as  In- 
dians of  other  states,  are  students  at  Sher- 
man Institute,  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
boarding  school,  in  Riverside,  California:  and 

"Whereas,  Indian  students  require,  desire 
and  are  entitled  to  educational  opportunities 
on  a  parity  with  other  students  throughout 
the  State  of  California;  and 

"Whereas,  Equal  educational  opportunities 
equal  educational  facilities,  curriculum,  per- 
sonnel, services,  and  direction  must  be  ob- 
tained; and 

"Whereas.  The  physical  plant,  curricultim. 
and  faculty  training  of  Sherman  Institute 
do  not  meet  the  minimum  standards  re- 
quired in  California  for  accreditation;  and 

"Whereas,   Sherman   Institute's  library   la 
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outdated  attd  inadequate  aa  a  reference  li- 
brary in  that  It  U  deficient  In  both  number 
and  quality  of  recommended  books  and  other 
reaource  material  necessary  to  meet  the  stu- 
dents' educational  needs;  and 

"Whereas.  There  is  Insufllcient  personnel 
at  Sherman  Institute  to  provide  the  students 
with  an  equal  educational  opportunity  In  the 
areas  of  InetrucUon.  coxinseling.  coaching, 
and  extractirrlcular  activities  at  the  school- 
and 

"Whereas, iPunda  for  clothing  and  travel  for 
needy  Indlao  students  are  not  available  at 
Sherman  Institute,  although  funds  are  pro- 
vided for  thiB  purpose  at  other  federal  Indian 
schools:  and 

■Whereas.  The  most  effective  schools  are 
those  which  are  governed  by  school  boards 
that  reflect  the  attitudes  of  the  student's 
ptu-ents;  no^.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  palifomia.  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islatxire  of  tHe  State  of  CaUf omla  respectfully 
memortalizea  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  Unite*  States  to  provide  for  an  emer- 
gency appropriation  to  Sherman  Institute  to 
enable  the  school  to  bring  Its  physical  plant 
up  to  standards  necessary  for  accreditation, 
to  Improve  tfce  school's  library  system,  to  ob- 
tain adequate  personnel,  and  to  provide  ade- 
quate servlcee  and  to  budget  funds  on  a  con- 
tinuing basU  to  insure  Sherman  Institute's 
abUlty  to  maintain  its  facilities,  curriculum, 
personnel  and  services  at  a  level  necessary  to 
meet  the  Indian  students'  educational  needs 
and  to  establish  an  all-Indian  school  board 
to  direct  the  School's  program;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther. I 

"Resolved,  ^at  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  icoplee  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to,  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  California  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stated,  to  the  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  United  States  Congress  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  this  resoluUon,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs." 

Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce!: 

"S.J.  Rxs.  24 
"Relative  to  high-speed  rail  passenger  service 
"Whereas,  "fhe  federal  government  is  now 
considering  tike  so-caUed  'Pell  Plan,'  which 
envisions  the  creation  of  an  Interstate  au- 
thority which,  with  federal  assistance,  woiUd 
establish  and  operate  a  high-speed  rail  pas- 
senger service  in  the  heavily  populated 
northeast  corridor  of  the  United  States;  and 
"Whereas,  "Ehere  is  an  imperative  need  for 
such  a  hlgh-^)eed  rail  passenger  service  In 
the  San  Praacisco  Bay  area  metropolitan 
complex,  in  liie  Los  Angeles  metropolitan 
complex,  and  In  the  San  Olego  metropolitan 
complex  and  fbr  the  future  linking  of  these 
three  heavily  populated  metropolitan  areas 
by  a  hlgh-8pe«d  rail  passenger  service;  now, 
therefore,  be  Iti 

"Resolved  bjf  the  SeTiate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
UlatTire  of  th»  State  of  California  respect- 
fuUy  memoriailzee  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  expand  the 
so-called  'Pell  Plan'  to  Include  provisions 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  high- 
speed rail  passenger  service  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area  metropolitan  complex,  in  the 
Los  Angeles  metropolitan  complex,  and  In  the 
San  Olego  metropolitan  complex  and  pro- 
visions for  the  future  linking  of  these  three 
heavily  populated  metropoUtan  areas  by  a 
blgh-speed  rallj  passenger  service;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  Tbat  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  cqpies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative froiji  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 
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"S  J.  Ru.  as 

"Relative  to  the  Marina  Iflneral  Technology 
Center  in  Tlburon 
"Whereas,  There  ar«  indications  that  the 
1970  Budget  of  the  Marine  Mineral  Tech- 
nology Center  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  In 
Tlburon,  CallfonUa,  la  being  reduced  to  the 
extent  that  the  center  will  be  required  to  dis- 
miss 35  to  46  employees  and  to  suspend  op- 
eration of  the  research  vessel  'Virginia  City'; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  Marine  Mineral  Technology 
Center  of  the  Bxireau  of  Mines  Is  concerned 
with  the  vital  development  of  unknown 
mineral  resoiu-ces  of  the  ocean  waters  along 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  Is  a  function  necessary 
for  the  entire  United  States  because,  with 
the  constant  Soviet  operations  along  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  determine  the  extent  and 
possibilities  of  mineral  and  fishing  wealth, 
it  is  imperative  that  our  country  be  the  first 
to  obtain  such  knowledge;  and 

"Whereas,  Curtailment  of  budget  funds  for 
the  center  would  eliminate  its  offshore  op- 
erations and  limit  accomplishments  In  the 
marine  mineral  field  by  the  center:  and 

■Whereas,  The  Marine  Mineral  Technology 
Center  urgently  requires  reinstatement  of 
approximately  $600,000  to  its  working  capital 
to  continue  the  well-established  work  In  the 
marine  mining  program  on  the  Continental 
Shelf;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Leglslatiu-e  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give 
prompt  and  full  approval  to  the  budget  re- 
quirements of  the  Marine  Mineral  Tech- 
nology Center  in  Tlburon,  California,  so  that 
its  Invaluable  services  In  behalf  of  the  na- 
tional interest  may  be  sustained  and  imple- 
mented: and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  cc^les  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"S.J.  Rxs.  10 

"Relative  to  homeowners'  property  tax 

rebate 


"Whereas.  The  increasing  burden  of  prop- 
erty taxes  on  homeowners  is  of  nationwide 
concern;  and 

■Whereas,  The  California  Legislature  has 
provided  for  a  $70  rebate  In  1969  of  property 
taxes  paid  by  homeowners  for  the  1968-1969 
flscal  year;  and 

■Whereas,  Under  federal  Income  tax  law, 
this  tax  reUef  may  be  reduced  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  rebate  as  income  for  federal  in- 
come tax  purposes:  now.  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  exclude  the 
$70  homeowners'  property  tax  rebate  from 
income  for  federal  income  tax  purposes-  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  CaUfomla  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

"S.J.  Rxs.  19 
"Relative  to  federal  funds  for  urban  public 
transit 
•Whereas,  At  the  present  time,  federal 
participation  in  urban  public  transit  pro- 
grams is  in  no  way  comparable  to  the  more 
adeqiuite  federal  participation  In  avUtlon 
and  highway  programs;  and 


"Whereas.  It  U  impossible  for  state  ann 
local  governments  to  plan  expenditures  anrt 
initiate  programs  in  the  area  of  urban  nuh. 
Uc  transit  without  having  adequate  and  del 
pendable  assistance  from  the  federal  level- 

"Whereas,  A  trust  fund,  similar  to  thst 
set  up  for  highway  programs,  which  does  not 
depend  upon  yearly  congressional  appro- 
prlatlons.  is  needed  for  urban  public  transit 
In  order  to  allow  for  planning  over  a  res- 
sonable  period  of  time;  and 

"Whereas.  There  is  now  legislation  before 
Congress  embracing  this  trust  fund  concent 
and  which  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction- 
and 

"Whereas.  It  appears  that  urban  public 
transit  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  our  highway 
system  In  California  and  throughout  the  na- 
tion, as  a  means  of  transporting  the  larw 
populations  of  certain  metropolitan  areas 
and 

"Whereas.  The  urban  public  transit  trust 
funds  should  be  drawn  from  a  source  other 
than  highway  trust  funds,  since  in  Call- 
fomla,  and  other  states,  even  at  present 
rates  of  collection  and  expenditure  of  trust 
funds,  highway  needs  will  not  be  met.  and 
"Whereas,  Such  federal  assistance  should 
also  provide  for  protection  of  the  Interests 
of  employees  of  presently  existing  transit 
systems  which  may  be  affected  thereby  with 
respect  to  collective  bargaining  rights,  con- 
tinuation of  pension  rights,  paid  retraining 
programs,  reemployment  priorities,  and  dis- 
location allowances;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  oj 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fuUy  memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  setting 
up  a  tnist  fund  for  the  development  and 
support  of  urban  public  transit  systems  with 
provisions  to  protect  the  Interests  and  wel- 
fare of  employees  of  existing  transit  systems; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations : 

"S.J.  Res.  28 
"Relative  to  oil  pollution 
"Whereas,  It  is  the  desire  of  the  people  of 
California  to  protect  the  ocean  waters,  coast- 
line, and  marine  resources  of  this  state  from 
pollution  by  oil;  and 

"Whereas,  One  major  source  of  pollution  to 
the  coastal  environment  is  caused  by  oil 
washing  ashore  from  tankers  that  surrepti- 
tiously clean  their  tanks  near  our  shores:  and 
"Whereas,  This  causes  great  harm  to  the 
marine  and  coastal  biology  and  wildlife  re- 
sources, despoils  beaches  and  coastline,  Im- 
pairs valuable  recreational  uses,  costs  tax- 
payers thousands  of  dollars  to  remove,  and 
results  in  considerable  economic  loss  to 
shoreline  communities;  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Is  a  contract- 
ing nation  to  the  International  Convention 
for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Seas  by 
OH,  thereby  establishing  a  zone  extending  60 
miles  off  our  coast  In  which  registered  vessels 
of  all  contracting  nations  are  prohibited  from 
discharging  oil;  and 

"Whereas,  If  such  an  oil  discharge  takes 
place  outside  of  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States,  although  within  the  protective 
zone,  the  United  States  does  not  have  au- 
thority under  the  treaty  to  punish  any  vessel 
of  any  contracting  nation  other  than  Its  own; 
and 

"Whereas,  Oil  imports  have  risen  over  100 
million  tons  In  the  past  20  years  and  Ameri- 
can flag  vessels  carry  only  5  percent  of  the 
oil  Imports  into  the  United  States;  and 
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•Whereas,  The  United  States  tanker  fleet  Is 
governed  by  substantially  adequate  domestic 
Sws  and  most  American  vessels  are  operating 
under  a  voluntary  'clean  seas'  policy  which 
prohibits  the  discharge  of  persistent  oils  into 
any  part  of  any  ocean;  and 

••Whereas,  As  long  as  foreign  vessels  are 
nreemlnent  in  the  oil  import  trade,  the  do- 
mestic law  of  the  United  States  U  Inadequate 
to  deal  with  the  discharge  of  oil  in  connec- 
tion with  tanker  operations  and  protection 
must  be  sought  through  international  chan- 
neU:  and 

■Whereas,  the  United  States  has  set  the 
international  community  a  good  example 
with  respect  to  the  control  of  oil  discharges 
from  tankers  and  demonstrated  a  need  for  a 
worldwide  'clean  seas'  policy;  now  therefore, 

^■Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
LeKislature  of  the  State  of  CaUfomla  re- 
gne^tfuUy  memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  commence  negotiations 
with  other  countries  toward  the  formulation 
of  international  conventions  to  extend  con- 
trols over  the  discharge  of  oU  and  other 
hazardous  substances  into  International 
waters  beyond  the  zones  presenUy  proscribed, 
to  establish  international  poUcles  for  "clean 
waters"  on  the  high  seas,  and  to  provide 
adequate  deterrent  to  violators;    and  be  It 

further  .  ^^    „ 

■Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  California  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

Six  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  CaUfomla;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs : 


"S.J.  Res.  9 
"Relative  to  state  inspection  and  regulation 
of  offshore  oil  and  gas  development  opera- 
tions ,      , 
■Whereas,  The  coastline  of  California  Is  of 
unique  scenic  beauty  and  is  one  of  the  state's 
greatest  natural  resources;   and 

■Whereas,  The  coastal  fish  and  wlldUfe 
resources  of  California  furnish  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  state's  economy;  and 

•Whereas,  The  CaUfornla  coast  Is  under 
continuous  hazard  from  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment operations  which  may  result  in  oU 
escapement  on  federally  controlled  outer 
continental  shelf  lands;  and 

•Whereas,  The  State  of  CaUfomla  and  cities 
and  coimtles  within  the  state  have  an  exigent 
Interest  in  offshore  oil  and  gas  development 
operations  conducted  under  federal  leases 
and  survey  permits  but  have  no  voice  in 
the  granting  of  such  leases  and  permits  by 
the  federal  government;  and 

-Whereas,  The  State  of  CaUfomla.  acting 
through  its  Governor  and  its  legislative  rep- 
resentatives, has  requested  that  the  author- 
ity for  inspection  and  control  of  offshore  oil 
and  gas  development  In  federally  controlled 
areas  beyond  the  three  mile  limit  be  vested 
in  the  state;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Government  of  the  State  of 
California  has  demonstrated  a  high  degree 
of  reUablUty  in  its  inspection  of,  and  regu- 
lations over,  oil  and  gas  developments  on  all 
onshore  and  offshore  lands  within  state 
boundaries:  and 

"Whereas.  The  transfer  of  the  inspection 
function  from  federal  to  sUte  control  would 
provide  uniformity  of  protection  through 
uniform  inspection  and  regulation  practices; 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  CaUfomla  respect- 
fuUy  memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
the  holding  of  a  public  hearing  within  the 
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affected  local  area  of  California,  upon  ade- 
quate notice  thereof,  on  the  matter  of  any 
future  oU  and  gas  development  opeo^tlon 
which  would  be  conducted  off  the  California 
coast  whenever  the  granttog  of  a  federal 
lease  or  survey  pennlt  for  any  such  operation 
18  under  consideration,  such  hearing  to  be 
held  prior  to  the  granting  of  any  such 
lease  or  permit;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  California  reapectfuUy  memortallzee  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  the  immediate  transfer 
of  inspection  and  regulation  of  oU  and  gaa 
developments  off  the  California  coast  outside 
the  three-mile  limit  to  the  State  of  CaU- 
fomla; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion providing  for  such  transfer  also  provide 
the  necessary  funding  to  carry  on  the  inspec- 
tion program;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Becrertary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

"S.J.  Res.  16 

•Relative  to  lands  for  the  Washoe  Indian 

Tribe 

■"Whereas,  The  Leglslattu-e  Is  concerned 
with  the  public  health,  safety  and  welfare  of 
aU  the  citizens  of  California;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Washoe  Indian  Tribe  re- 
siding in  and  around  Woodfords,  Alpine 
County,  CaUfornla.  are  livUig  in  an  over- 
crowded condition,  in  vastly  substandard 
housing  with  Inadequate  water  and  sanita- 
tion facilities,  on  pubUc  and  private  land; 

and 

"Whereas,  These  exUtlng  conditions  are 
matters  affecting  the  Washoe  Tribe's  health, 
safety  and  welfare;  and 

"Whereas,  Under  the  existing  conditions  it 
is  impossible  to  make  community  Improve- 
ments, or  to  participate  In  and  develop  com- 
munity programs,  particularly  housUig;  and 

'■Whereas,  the  Washoe  Tribe  has  expressed 
a  united  desire  to  acquU"e  a  land  transfer 
from  the  pubUc  domain  where  they  can 
build  a  community;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  Coxinty  of  Alpine,  State  of  CaUfomla.  on 
the  third  day  of  September.  1968,  passed  and 
adopted  a  resolution  in  support  of  a  land 
transfer;  and  .        . 

■■■Whereas,  Legislation  has  been  introduced 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
declare  that  the  United  States  holds  In  tmst 
for  the  Washoe  Indian  Tribe  certain  lands 
in  Alpine  County,  CaUfomla;  now,  therefore. 

be  it  . ,       , 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  CaUfomla  respect- 
fuUy  memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  leg- 
islation pertaining  to  the  lands  for  the 
Washoe  Indian  Tribe:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentotives.  to  each  Senator  and  Represen- 
tative from  California  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  chairmen  of  the 
committees  of  the  United  States  Congress 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  this  resolution, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs." 


"S.J.  Rsa.  18 

"RelatUig  to  mineral  extraction  from  outer 

continental  shelf  lands 

"Whereas,  The  State  of  California  has  for 

many  years  been  engaged  In  the  study  of 


coastal  marine  resotirces,  Including  mineral 
resources,  to  determine  the  methods  whereb'^ 
such  resources  may  beet  be  utilized  and  pro- 
tected; and 

"Whereas.  The  federal  government  exer- 
cises, by  virtue  of  its  sovereignty.  Jurisdic- 
tion over  outer  continental  shelf  lands:  and 
"Whereas.  The  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  entered  Into  a  mineral 
extraction  leasing  program  with  re^?ect  to 
outer  continental  shelf  lands  adjacent  to  the 
coastal  states;  and 

■"Whereas.  This  program  wUl  have  a  decided 
impact  upon  the  coastal  environment  of  the 
states  adjoining  the  outer  continental  shelf 
lands  under  lease,  and  the  recent  oil  leakage 
disaster  off  the  California  coast  Is  tragic  evi- 
dence of  the  terrible  Impact  such  oU  and  gas 
operations  may  have  upon  the  marine  and 
coastal  resources  of  adjacent  states:  and 

"Whereas,  Congress  Is  currently  consider- 
ing legislation  affecting  the  coastal  resources 
of  the  various  states  adjoining  the  outer 
continental  shelf  lands  and  the  revenues 
derived  from  such  lands,  which  legislation 
would  provide  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund;  and 

"  ■Whereas.  The  State  of  California  recog- 
ruzes  the  need  for  increased  funding  of  the 
lAUd  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  in  order 
to  permit  the  acquisition  and  development 
of  land  and  water  reooviroes  by  the  various 
states  pursuant  to  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965  (PubUc  Law 
88-578;  78  Stat.  897);  and 

"Whereas,  The  disposition  of  the  revenues 
derived  from  the  outer  continental  shelf 
lands  should  take  Into  consideration  the  Im- 
pact which  the  mineral  extraction  leasing 
program  will  have  upon  the  coastal  environ- 
ment of  the  coastal  states:  now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the   State  of  California,  jointly.  That   the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  CaUfomla  memo- 
rlaUzes  Congress  to  recognize  the  precedent 
established  in  the  so-called  Mineral  Lands 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  which  aUocatee  to  the 
particular    state    involved    37^1    percent    of 
proceeds    derived    from    mineral    extraction 
from  federal  lands  located  within  such  state: 
and  to  recognize,  further,  that  the  Land  and 
Water   Conservation   Fund   should    be   aug- 
mented with  additional  moneys    (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior) ,  pro- 
vided that  such  funds  are  taken  frcwn  money 
in  the  United  States  Treasury  not  otherwise 
allocated,  together  with  funds  specified  under 
subsections  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  Section  2  of 
"ntle  I  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  CaUfomla  fully  supports  any  meas- 
ure which  affirms  the  concept  of  allocating 
portions  of  the  funds  derived  from  mineral 
extraction  to  the  states  adjoining  outer  con- 
tinental shelf  lands  for  the  purpose  of  serv- 
ing the  national  interest;  and  be  it  further 
"Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  recognizes  the  need  for 
Congress  to  provide  subsidence  and  oil  seep- 
age disaster  protection  for  the  states  located 
adjacent  to  the  outer  continental  shelf  lands: 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  memorializes  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  creating  a  commission  com- 
poeed  of  both  federal  and  state  technical  per- 
sonnel to  establish  drllUng  and  safety  prac- 
tices for  the  development  of  the  oil  resources 
of  the  outer  continental  shelf;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 
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"S.J.  Rb.  29 
"Relative  to  Point  Reyee  National  Seaahore 
"Whereaa,  A  total  of  64,415  acree  of  land 
la  In  the  proc#«8  of  acquisition  by  the  fed- 
eral govermneut  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Con- 
grees  a^Jroved  September  13.  1962  (72  Stats. 
538),  as  amended  In  1966,  establlslilng  the 
Point  Reyes  Nitlonal  Seashore  In  California; 
and 

"Whereas,  Tl)e  State  of  California  has  pro- 
vided 11,415  atree  of  tldelands,  the  federal 
government  halp  addlUonally  acquired  23,845 
acres,  and  29,1  J5  acres  reanaln  to  be  acquired 
by  purchase;  and 

■Whereas,  T^e  1966  amendment  to  the 
act  provided  a»  Increase  in  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of 
land  for  the  project  from  $14,000,000  to  «19  - 
135.000;  and 

"Whereas,  Ai  is  the  case  with  respect  to 
lands  through<iut  California,  the  value  of 
lands  within  thie  area  of  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
Uonal  Seashore  has  risen  substantially  since 
1962  and  1966  knd  an  increase  In  the  pres- 
enOy  authorize*  expenditure  of  fluids  U  nec- 
essary In  order  to  acquire  the  remaining  29  - 
165  acres;  and 

"Whereas,  Ttte  NaUonal  Park  Service.  In 
the  coxirse  of  iecent  hearings  on  HR  3786 
In  the  National  Parks  and  Recreation  Sub- 
committee of  tHe  House  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior ind  Insula^  Affairs,  indicated  an  inten- 
Uon  to  "sell  approximately  9.000  acres  of  ac- 
quired Natlonaii  Seashore  property  to  private 
owners  for  develjopment;  and 

■Whereas,  Thfc  people  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia are  oppo^  to  the  use  of  any  National 
Seashore  proper ;y  for  commercial  or  residen- 
tial developmenjt  which  would  reduce  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  property  and  alter 
the  basic  concept  of  the  present  plan;  and 

"Whereas.  Afti^r  due  and  careful  considera- 
tion  of  the  pujllc  Interest,  Senators   Alan 
Cranston  and  Gsorge  Murphy  and  Congress- 
men Don  Clause!  and  William  Mallllard,  rep- 
reeentlng  the  First  and  Sixth  Congressional 
Districts  of  Calllornla,  respectively,  have  In- 
troduced blUs  (S.  1530  and  H.R.  3786)  before 
the  91st  Congress,  supported  by  a  majority 
of  California  Cougreesmen,  to  further  amend 
the  act  to  authorize  an  increase  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  futds  from  $19,135,000  to  $57- 
500.000   for   the   acquisition   of   Point  Reyes 
National  Seashoie  lands;  now,  therefore,  be  It 
■Resolved  by  {he  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the    State   of   CtUifomia,   jointly.   That   the 
Legislature  of  thf  State  of  California  respect- 
fully  memorialises    the    President    and    the 
Congress  of  the  tnlted  States  to  move  swiftly 
to  support  and  «nact  S.  1530  and  HJi.  3786 
of  the  91st  CongiBss  Into  law  and  thus  act  In 
the  interest  of  tlie  people  of  California  and 
of  the  United  States  to  complete  the  Point 
Reyes    National    Seashore    In    general     and 
particularly,   to  j  ecure   the   Immediate  pur- 
chase  of   the   prjperty    to   insure   that   the 
National  Seashore  will  not  be  split   by  the 
pending  subdivision;  and  be  it  further 

'•Resolved.  Tha;  the  National  Park  Service 
is  hereby  requested  to  carefully  reevaluate 
Its  budgetary  re*  lulrements  for  completion 
of  the  NaUonal  I  Seashore  In  the  most  con- 
servative manner  to  that  there  Is  no  question 
but  that  funds  eufflclent  to  complete  the 
National  Seashorfc  wlU  be  authorized-  and 
be  It  further  | 

"Resolved.  That]  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  copies  bf  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vl^e  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
*he  Director  of  thfe  National  Park  Service',  to 
House  of  Representatives 


the  Speaker  of  th( 


and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from' 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  " 


fe<Jeral 


"Relative  to 

Indlaiis 
•Relative   to   feileral 
Indians  In  Callforifla 
"Whereas.   The 


vlrtuaUy  excluded  from  participation  in 
various  federal  programs  and  services  that 
are  available  to  other  Indians  of  the  United 
States;  and 

■Whereas,  The  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  California  In  1968  adopted  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  No.  3  requesting  full  partici- 
pation of  California  Indians  In  all  federal 
programs  and  services  available  to  Indiana 
of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  In  1953  adopted  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  108,  which  became  the  basis 
for  termination  legislation  and  which  ex- 
pressed a  sense  of  Congress  that  was  Im- 
posed upon  the  Indian  people;  and 

"Whereas,  Some  terminated  Indian  groups 
and  other  California  Indians  wish  to  re- 
establish their  trust  relationship  with  the 
federal  government;  and 

"Whereas,  The  termination  policy  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  108  has  since 
been  abandoned  by  Congress  In  favor  of  the 
Indian  consent  policy  expressed  In  revisions 
to  PubUc  Law  280  and  Public  Law  86-671  ■ 
and 

"Whereas,  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  108  Is  still  interpreted  as  the  guiding 
policy  by  some  federal  agencies  and  officers 
in  regard  to  services  and  programs  for  Cali- 
fornia Indians;  and 

"Whereas.  Many  CaUfornla  tribal  groups 
and  Indian  organizations  regard  various  fed- 
eral programs  and  services  as  a  valuable  re- 
source that  should  be  available  to  them:  and 

"Whereas,  The  various  federal  agencies 
administering  Indian  programs  for  Indians 
of  California  should  be  able  to  operate  their 
programs  In  a  flexible  manner  in  order  to 
provide  a  sustained,  positive  and  dynamic 
Indian  policy  with  the  necessary  construc- 
tive programs  and  services  needed  by  Cali- 
fornia Indians;  and 

"Whereas,  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  245  which  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  states  a  new 
national  Indian  policy  that  more  clearly 
expresses  the  will  of  the  California  Indian 
people;  and 

"Whereas,  The  sense  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  245  should  be  applicable  to 
the  Indians  of  California  especially  since 
California  Is  emerging  as  the  state  with  the 
largest  Indian  population;  now,  therefore 
be  it  ' 

■Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  establish 
a  policy  that  Insures  that  California  Indians 
are  Included  to  the  fullest  extent  in  vari- 
ous federal  programs  and  services  that  are 
available  to  other  Indians  of  the  United 
States:  and  be  It  further 

-Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  the  Director  of  the  DivUion  of  Indian 
Health  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  to  each  member  of  the  National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  chairmen  of  the  committees  of 
the  United  States  Congress  deaUng  with  the 
subject  of  this  resolution." 
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"S J.  Res  34 

•Relative    to    the    Richard    Mllhous    Nixon 

Birthplace  National  Historic  Site 

"Whereas,  All  the  Presidents  of  the  United 

States  of  America  have  had  a  profound  effect 

upon  the  history  of  this  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
federal  government  of  the  United  States  to 
preserve  and  restore  birthplaces  of  its  Presi- 
dents; and 


Whereas,  The  preservation  and  restoration 
of  the  birthplace  of  Richard  Mllhous  Nixon  is 
In  the  national  public  Interest;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Nixon  birthplace  has  been 
adequately  maintained  and  is  now  available 
for  acquisition  and  development  by  the  fed- 
eral government;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  0/ 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect 
fully  memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legU- 
latlon  to  acqiUre,  restore,  and  develop  the 
birthplace  of  President  Richard  Mllhous 
Nixon  and  to  designate  that  site  as  the  Rich- 
ard Mllhous  Nixon  Birthplace  National  His 
torlc  Site;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  in  the  Coneresa 
of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"S.J.  Res.  8 
■•Relative  to  school  district  appropriations 
""Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  appropriated  $5059 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1969,  for  payments  to  school  districts  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  81-874,  esti- 
mated to  be  sufficient  to  meet  90  percent  of 
the  requirements  under  the  law;  and 

"'Whereas,  Federal  administrative  decisions 
have  determined  that  only  35  percent  of  the 
requirement  will  be  released  during  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1969,  to  eligible 
school  districts;  and 

"Whereas,  This  administrative  decision  af- 
fects adversely  some  438  California  school  dis- 
tricts. In  which  in  excess  of  400,000  elieible 
pupils  reside;  and 

•"Whereas,  The  withholding  of  these  funds 
will  adversely  affect  the  educational  pro- 
gram  for  more  than  three  mllUon  children 
who  attend  school  in  these  districts  eligible 
for  funds  under  Public  Law  81-fl74;  and 

"Whereas.  The  administrative  decisions 
made  will  result  In  reduction  In  school  <=up- 
port  from  Public  Law  81-874  In  excess  of 
$50  milUon   during   the  fiscal   year;   and 

"Whereas.  Under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  81-874,  the  federal  government  since 
1951  has  participated  as  a  local  property 
taxpayer  in  school  districts  impacted  with 
students  of  parents  employed  on  federal 
property  which  Is  not  subject  to  local  prop- 
erty  taxation;  and 

'Whereas,  Such  federal  participation  under 
full  provisions  of  the  law  does  not  meet  the 
added  costs  of  education  caused  by  federal 
activities;  and 

"Whereas.  The  withholding  of  these  funds 
by  administrative  decision  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  intent  of  the  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed in  Public  Law  81-874  and  In  Section 
406  of  Title  III  of  Public  Law  90-576;  and 
"Whereas.  The  withholding  of  these  funds 
will  have  an  Irreparable  adverse  effect  on  the 
majority  of  school  children  In  California; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  and  other  Involved  federal 
officials  to  review  the  existing  administrative 
decision  and  to  provide  for  release  to  eligi- 
ble school  districts  during  the  1969  fiscal  year 
the  full  appropriation  authorized  by  Con- 
gress for  that  year;    and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  Tha.t  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  to  each 
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nianber  of  the  California  Etelegatlon  in  Con- 

"'^ur  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

•S.J.  Res.  13 
•  Relative  to  flood  control  in  the  Carpinterta 
Valley  watershed 
■Whereas.  There  exists  in  the  Carpinteria 
Valley  a  severe  flooding  problem  which  affects 
hundreds  of  homes,  local  schools,  valuable 
agricultural  lands,  highway  and  railroad 
tTknsportatlon.  and  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  citizens  residing  in  the  area;  and 

"Whereas.  Three  separate  floods  devastated 
the  Carpinteria  Valley  in  January  1969;  and 
•Whereas,  A  federally  financed  flood  con- 
trol project  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Uw  566  is  proposed  for  the  Carpinteria  Valley 
watershed,  which  would  eliminate  the  fiood- 
ing  problem;  and 

•Whereas,  Such  flood  control  project  has 
been  found  to  be  economically  feasible,  and 
the  watershed  work  plan,  which  constitutes 
the  feasibility  report  for  such  project,  has 
been  submitted  to  the  federal  Administrator 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  review 
and  transmittal  to  the  Congress;  and 

•Whereas.  The  urgent  necessity  for  flood 
protection  requires  quick  action  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Administrator  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  in  approving  the  work  plan, 
authorizing  the  project,  and  appropriating 
funds  for  the  beginning  of  engineering  and 
construction;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

■■Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully requests  federal  agencies  to  expedite 
their  review  of  the  Carpinteria  Valley  Water- 
shed Project  Work  Plan  and  to  forward  their 
comments  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  without  delay;  and  be 
it  further 

'Resolved.  That  the  Administrator  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  is  requested  to  ap- 
prove the  work  plan  and  to  include  the  Car- 
pinteria Valley  Watershed  Project  in  the 
group  of  PL  566  projects  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  in  the  near  future;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Soil  Conservation 
Sen,'ice  and  the  local  sponsoring  agencies  are 
requested  to  cooperate  with  the  Department 
of  Pish  and  Game  in  protecting  and  improv- 
ing wildlife  conditions  in  the  project  tu-ea. 
and  especially  in  devising  ways  to  enhtmce 
the  management  of  El  Estero  Marsh  for  such 
purposes;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  memorial- 
izes the  Congress  to  approve,  authorize,  and 
appropriate  funds  for  the  beginning  of  work 
on  the  Carpinteria  Valley  Watershed  Project; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United   States." 


"S.J.  Res.   15 
"Relative  to  federal  flood  control  assistance 

"Whereas.  Many  counties  and  communi- 
ties in  the  State  of  California  have  been  sub- 
jected to  heavy  and  continuous  rainfall  and 
disastrous  flooding;  and 

"Whereas.  Such  rainfall  and  flooding  have 
caused  great  damage  to  both  public  and  pri- 
vate property  throughout  the  state  and  have 
resulted  In  substantial  monetary  losses;  and 

"Whereas.  Conditions  resulting  from  such 
rainfall  and  flooding  continue  to  cause  ex- 
treme peril  to  the  safety  of  both  persons  and 
property  throughout  the  state;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Governor  of  the  SUte  of 
California  has  proclaimed  a  state  of  disaster 
In  many  areas  of  the  state;  and 

•"Whereas,  Legislation  which  would  provide 


for  increases"  in  the  amount  of  federal  assist- 
ance available  to  disaster  areas  under  already 
existing  programs  has  been  introduced  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  pending  legislation 
deaUng  with  this  problem;  and  be  it  further 
•'Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentaUve  from  CaUfornla  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

■"S.J.  Res.  27 
•Relative  to  the  Santa  Clara  River  Flood 
Control  Project 
"Whereas,  the  Santa  Clara  River  Flood  Con- 
trol Project  has  been  proposed  to  pro- 
vide for  a  system  of  works  to  control  floods 
Control  Project  has  been  proposed  to  pro- 
vide for  a  system  of  works  to  control  floods 
along  the  Santa  Clara  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries; and 

"Whereas,  The  Santa  Clara  River  Flood 
Control  Project  was  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  through  the  en- 
actment of  PubUc  Law  858,  80th  Congress, 
approved  June  30,  1948;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Santa  Clara  River  Flood 
Control  Project  was  authorized  for  financial 
participation  by  the  California  Legislature 
at  the  1953  Regular  Session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture:   and 

•Whereas.  Floods  occurring  In  the  Santa 
Clara  River  Basin  during  the  early  part  of 
1969  caused  severe  damage  to  public  and  pri- 
vate property,  endangered  lives,  and  created 
great  hardship  for  the  residents  of  the  basin; 
and 

"Whereas,  Much  of  the  damage  and  hard- 
ship created  by  these  floods  could  have  t>een 
prevented  had  the  authorized  features  of  the 
Santa  Clara  River  Flood  Control  Project 
been  constructed  and  In  operation;  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  Is  currently  conducting  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  fiood  problems  of  the 
Santa  Clara  River  Basin  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  additional  works  necessary  to  pro- 
vide vital  flood  control;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  plans 
to  submit  three  additional  project  reports 
on  the  Santa  Clara  River  Basin,  including  a 
report  currently  being  prepared  for  flood 
control  in  the  Newhall-Saugas  areas:   and 

•Whereas,  The  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
level  of  federal  funding  for  the  construction 
of  vital  flood  control  projects  is  necessary  for 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia and  of  the  United  States;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

■Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  appropriate 
funds  necessary  to  Immediately  undertake  the 
construction  of  the  presently  authorized 
Santa  Clara  River  Flood  Control  Project; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  United  States  Army 
corps  of  Engineers  is  urged  to  expedite  their 
studies  of  flood  control  In  the  Santa  Clara 
River  Basin  and  to  seek  authorization  and 
construction  of  necessary  flood  control  works 
at  the  earliest  possible  time;  and  be  it 
further 

■Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  the  chairman  of  the  appro- 
priations committees  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  CalUornia 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  the 


Corps  of  Engineers,  and  to  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, United  States  Army  District  En- 
gineer, United  States  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers District.  Los  Angelee." 

"SJ.  Res.  30 
"Relative  to  recreation  planning  at  federal 
flood  control  projects 
"Whereas.  The  V£.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, pursuant  to  various  federal  statutes, 
plans  and  constructs  flood  control  projects 
in  the  various  states,  including  the  State  of 
California;  and 

•Whereas.  Such  projects  include  not  only 
reservoir  flood  control  storage  projects  but 
also  channel  improvements  and  channel 
rectiflcations;  and 

"Whereas,  Under  the  Federal  Water  Proj- 
ect Recreation  Act  approved  July  9.  1965 
(79  Stat.  213).  recreation  planning  Is  in- 
cluded In  the  planning  of  federal  reservoir 
projects,  including  those  that  provide  flood 
control  storage;  and 

"Whereas.  Flood  control  projects  involving 
levees  and  channel  Imorovements  and  recti- 
fications, such  as  the  one  presently  being 
designed  for  the  Napa  River  in  CaUfornla. 
present  opportunities  for  recreation  develop- 
ment and  beautlflcation  associated  with  the 
channel  improvements;  and 

•Whereas.  Recreational  uses,  such  as  walk- 
ways pathways,  access  points,  view  areas, 
and  areas  for  boaUng,  fishing,  swimming, 
and  other  outdoor  activities,  but  not  exclud- 
ing other  recreational  activities,  should  be 
considered  in  planning  channel  Improvement 
projects  as  well  as  reservoir  projects:  and 

"Whereas.  Streams  and  channels  should  be 
considered  in  relation  to  their  multipurpose 
uses  and  not  simply  as  flood  discharge  con- 
duits; and 

"Whereas.  There  exists  a  great  demand  for 
water-associated  recreational  development; 
now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  include  recrea- 
tion and  beautlflcation  in  planning  channel 
improvement  and  channel  rectification  proj- 
ects, and  that  provisions  for  recreaUon  be 
included  as  part  of  the  project  plans;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  to  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  the  Speaker  ot 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States."" 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  CaUfornla:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

'"S.  Con.  Res.  159 
Relative  to  'Space  Pioneers  Day" 
"Whereas.  The  landing  of  two  American 
astronauts  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  on 
July  20,  1969,  is  an  event  sure  to  be  remem- 
bered and  honored  by  all  future  generations 
as  an  historical  landmark  comparable  to  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus:  and 

""Whereas,  Such  an  event  should  be  com- 
memorated In  a  manner  reflecting  its  his- 
torical signiflcanoe;  and 

•Whereas.  Corporations,  scientists,  engi- 
neers, technicians  and  workingmen  in  Cali- 
fornia have  played  an  essential  part  In  mak- 
ing this  splendid  achievement  possible, 
thereby  serving  their  country  and  all  man- 
kind; now.  therefore,  be  it 

■Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California,  the  Assembly  thereof  concurring, 
That  the  Governor  Is  requested  to  proclaim 
July  20  as  •Space  Pioneers  Day'  in  honor  of 
the  moon  landing  by  American  astronauts; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Senate  and  the  Assem- 
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bly  of  the  8t»v.  of  CallfomU  respectfully 
memorUllM  the  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  StAtes  to  designate  July  20  as  a 
permanent  national  holiday  to  commemorate 
our  space  pioneers;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  c«ples  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Governor  of  California,  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  tibe  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  S^ator  and  RepresentaUve  from 
CaUfomla  ki  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States."        I 

A  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: I 

'fSXKATK  MmoBlAl.  397 

"A  memorlaj  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  re<|uestlng  Congress  to  call  a  con- 
vention ror  the  purpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  revenue  shar- 
ing with  the  states  of  federal  income  taxes 
•Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  Florida: 

"  "That  thU  legislature  respectfully  pe- 
titions the  congress  of  the  United  States  to 
call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  that  a  pxsrtlon 
of  th»  taxes  collected  in  each  of  the  states 
on  ■«»  incomes  of  persons,  associations  and 
corporations  shall  be  retiimed  to  the  respec- 
tive states  toi  be  utilized  at  the  discretion  of 
the  state. 

•■•Be  It  Farther  Resolved  that  copies  of 
this  memorlaj  be  dispatched  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  president  of 
the  United  gtates  senate,  to  the  speaker  of 
the  United  States  house  of  representatives 
and  to  each  i»ember  of  the  Florida  delegation 
to  the   United  States   congress.-  '• 

A  resoluUo^  adopted  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Board  of  Ul^rary  Commissioners  Los  An- 
geles. Calif.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  relating  to  funds  for  the  Ubrary 
Senlces  and  Construction  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

A  resolution!  adopted  by  the  Naha  Cltv 
Assembly,  of  Okinawa,  praying  for  the  Im- 
mediate removal  of  poison  gas.  germ  and  ra- 
dioactive weapons  from  Okinawa;  to  the 
Committee  onj  Armed  Services. 

A  resolutioii  adopted  by  the  Legislative 
Coimcll  of  M^land.  praying  for  enactment 
or  legislation  ko  break  the  Impasse  delayine 
construction  ^f  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton Transit  Slystem;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Colimibla. 

A  resolution!  adopted  by  the  Klwanls  Club 
of  New  Orleats.  New  Orleans,  La  remon- 
strating agaln(Bt  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion relating  to  reduction  of  the  present 
depletion  as  applied  to  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry; to  thel  Committee  on  Finance 

A  resolution^  adopted  by  the  city  councU 
of  the  city  of  Madera.  CaUf .,  remonstrating 
against  the  enactment  of  legislation  relat^ 
ing  to  the  taftxempt  status  of  Interest  on 
municipal  obligations;  to  the  Committee  on 


Finance 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  of  East- 
lake,  Ohio,  ren^onstrating  against  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  which  would  limit  the 
exempt  status,  for  income  tax  purposes  of 
interest  paid  a  a  bonds  issued  by  State  and 
.    governments;    to    the    Committee    on 


A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Emchess  Coun- 
ty Board  of  Representattves,  State  of  New 
York,  praying  for  the  continuance  of  tax  ex- 
emption of  bonds  of  local  governments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  of  Apple- 
ton.  Wis.,  praying  for  the  prevention  of  tax- 
ing of  State  and  local  government  bond  In- 
terest; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  dty  of  Wat- 
sonvlUe,  Calif.,  remonstrating  against  pro- 
posed acUon  to  eliminate  the  Ux-exempt 
status  of  State  and.  local  munlclpcU  securities 
Issued  for  municipal  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Th«  pettUon  of  Wortd  Peace  Appeal,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  praying  for  the  discouragement  of 
a  nuclear  confrontation  between  the  U  S  S Jl 
and  China;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

The  petlUon  of  World  Peace  Appeal,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  relating  to  protection  of  the  right 
to  petition  for  redress  of  grievances;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  World  Peace  Appeal  New 
York.  N.Y.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
leglalauon  relating  to  fuU  employment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Greenwich 
Orange,  Greenwich,  Ohio,  remonstrating 
against  the  enactment  of  legislation  relating 
to  the  registration  of  firearms;  to  the  Com^ 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  n»olutlon  adopted  by  the  Republican 
Club  of  Hlcksville,  HlcksvUJe,  N.Y.,  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  designating 
Flag  Day  as  a  legal  hoUday;  to  the  ComnU^ 
tee  on  the  Judldary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Women  Lawyers,  Chicago    ni 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  re'-' 
lating  to  the  equality  of  rights  regardless 
or  sex;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Bar 
Association.  Chicago,  lU.,  praying  for  the  en- 
actment of  Senate  bUl  952,  relating  to  JudKe- 
shlps:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Lambda  Kappa 
Mu  Sorority,  Inc..  Washington.  D.C.,  relat^ 
to  civil  rights;  to  the  Committee  on  thi 
Judiciary. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Mississippi 
Association  of  School  Superintendents  pray- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide relief  in  relation  to  benefits  under  the 
Elementjury  and  Secondary  Education  Act- 
Welfie  ^^"^^^    °°-   Labor    and    PubUc 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  39th  Illinois 
State  Convention.  Polish  Legion  of  American 
Veterans.  U.S.A..  Chicago,  lU.,  praying  for 
peace  in  Vietnam,  and  so  forth;  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

^^^  P*""*"^  °^  World  Peace  Appeal,  New 
,  f^'.!^  •■  P^y'^^K  ^or  the  enactment  of 
legislation  relating  to  a  Day  of  Fasting 
Humiliation,  and  Prayer;  ordered  to  lie  ^ 
the  table. 

The  petition  of  World  Peace  Appeal    New 

il°f  ,■  J^-^-.  P^y'^g  ^or  t»ie  enactment  of 
legislation  for  the  restitution  to  black  peoDle 
prior  to  the  Civil  War;  ordered  to  lie  onthe 
table. 


September  3,  19 eg 

BILLS    INTRODUCTED 
BlUs  were  introduced,  read  the  flm 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent  thV. 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (for  hlmseir  Mr 
STXNms,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr  Btm  of 
West  Virginia.  Mr.  Allen  xA 
Spawcman,  Mr.  Ellkndhi,  Mr  Spoho 
Mr.  Lono  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr  finn 
of  Virginia) :  ™ 

S.  2863.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  as. 
slstance  to  the  States  of  Alabama  LouislanT 
^CBslsslppl,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  f^ 
the  reconstruction  of  areas  damaged  by  Hur 
rtcane  Camllle;  to  the  Committee  on  Pubik 
Works,  by  unanimous  consent. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Eastland  when  h« 
introduced  the  bUl  appear  earlier  in  the 
Rxcoao  imder  the  appropriate  heading ) 

By    Mr.    STENNIS     (for    himself    Mr 

Eastland.  Mr.  Btrd  of  Virginia  Mr 

Thttbmond,  and  Mr.  Spono)  : 

S.  2854.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  for  the 

disaster  area  of  Hurricane  Camllle-   to  the 

Committee  on  Public  Works,  by  unanlmoiu 

consent. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stennis  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  earUer  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BAKER; 
S.  2855.  A  bill  to  amend  section  523  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit  sale  of  rural 
housing  sites  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  qualified 
lower-income  famUles  In  addition  to  partici- 
pants in  self-help  housing  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bakek  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  in  Uie  Recobd 
under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  2856.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Saul  Blue- 
stone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  2857.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clotilda  R 
Vibar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  TTDINGS: 
S.  2858.  A   bUl   for   the   relief  of   Chin  Pa 
Ohow;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  2859.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  See  Ting  Up 
Lee   (Stan  Lee);    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  2860.  A  bill  ror  the  relief  of  Emmanuel 
Karuaakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S.  2861.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  to  operate  a  county  hospital 
at  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.;   to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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S.  2855— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  SECTION  523  OF  THE 
HOUSING  ACT  OP   1949 


local 
Finance. 

A    resolution 
Comunlssloners 


adopted    by    the    Board    of 

of    the    City    of   Lexington 

Ky  remonstrating  against  the  enactment 
of  legislation  that  would  In  any  way  limit 
the  tax  exemption  status  on  bonds  issued 
by  State  or  locAl  governments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

A  resolutionUdopted  by  the  city  councU 
or  St.  James,  ^linn.,  remonstrating  against 
the  enactment  pi  legislation  relating  to  tax- 
ation of  interest  on  municipal  bonds;  to  the 
Committee  on  rtnance. 


REPORTS   OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  719.  A  bin  to  establish  a  national  mining 
and  minerals  policy  (Rept.  No.  91-390) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  1499.  A  bill  to  name  the  authorized  lock 
and  dam  No.  17  on  the  Verdigris  River  in 
Oklahoma  for  the  Chouteau  family   (Rept 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  to  amend  section  523 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit 
the  sale  of  rural  housing  sites  to  or  for 
the  benefit  of  qualified  lower  Income 
families  in  addition  to  participants  In 
self-help  housing  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  amend 
section  523  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1946 
by  broadening  the  statement  of  purposes 
in  subsection  (a)  to  Include  assistance 
in  making  housing  sites  in  rural  areas 
available  for  purchase  by  lower  income 
famlUes,  or  nonprofit  organizations  or 
cooperatives  providing  housing  for  lower 


September  8,  1969 

income  families,  who  are  eUglble  either     printing,  the  name  of  my  coUeague  from     Ninety-fl«t  congress,  first  ssmImi   entitled 
S^HUD^s^t^ce  under  the  National     Washington   (Mr.  MAGmisoN)   and  the     ■mote,  civu  and  criminal  Dtoorders. 


Housing  Act  or  for  Farmers  Home  Ad-     Senator      from      Massachusetts      (Mr 
ministration  assistance  imder  the  Hous-     Brookx)  be  added  as  coeponsors  of  my 

***^  -    1  ACQ  Will      o      OCAO      ^jiL.    M«w«Av««1      «k^r^^v\«4      ai4^    4mi_ 

Subsection  (b)  (1)  (B)  of  section  523 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  which  au- 
thorizes loans  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri 


bill.  S.  2523,  to  amend,  extend,  and  Im- 
prove certain  public  health  laws  relating 

to  mental  health.  

"  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 


culture  for  the  purchase,  development,  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
subdivision,  and  sale  of  land  for  building 
sites  In  rural  areas,  by  its  language  now 
encompasses  those  eligible  parties.  Be- 
cause the  statement  of  purposes  in  sub- 
section ca)  is  limited  to  assistance  to 
self-help  housing  program  participants, 

however,   section   523    has   been   inter-  .^        ^       ^     .^ 

preted  as  requiring  that  site  sales  under     26V4?'to'"am^nd Title  37,''u^ited  States 


S.    2ST4 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouyi)  ,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 


subsection  (b)  (1)  (B)  be  likewise  limited 

The  bill  which  I  Introduce  today  would 
simply  clarify  the  language  in  subsec- 
tion <a),  thereby  removing  this  restric- 
tion. It  is  a  corrective  amendment  only 
and  would  not  conflict  In  any  way  with 
any  other  program  administered  either 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  or  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  Nor  is  it  in  any  way  an 
attempt  to  weaken  the  self-help  housing 
programs,  which  have  been  of  real  bene- 
fit in  enabling  persons  who  could  never 
hope  to  own  their  own  home  otherwise 
to  obtain  decent  housing.  Rather  this 
amendment  would  merely  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  housing  sites  in  rural  areas 
by  others  who  seek  to  provide  adequate 
housing  for  lower  Income  families. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  i-eceived  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2855)  to  amend  section 
523  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit 
sale  of  rural  housing  sites  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  qualified  lower  income  fami- 
lies in  addition  to  participants  in  self- 
help  housing  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Baker,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2855 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
523  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (a)  the  foUowlng:  ",  and  (3)  to 
assist  in  making  housing  sites  In  rural  areas 
available  for  purchase  by  families,  nonprofit 
organizations,  and  cooperatives  eUglble  for 
assistance  under  section  235  or  236  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  of  section  521  of  this 
Act". 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    24S9 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask. 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  my  colleague  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2459,  relating  to  a  feasi- 
bility investigation  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  relating  to  the  Willamette 
Valley  project.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

S.    2523 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 


Code,  to  provide  for  the  prociu^ment  and 
retention  of  judge  advocates  and  law 
specialist  ofiQcers  for  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

8.    2705 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) ,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond and  Mr.  Hollings)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2705,  to  provide  for 
medical  and  hospital  care  through  a 
system  of  voluntary  health  insurance, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

6.    2790    AND    S.    2791 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2790 
and  S.  2791,  to  incorporate  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  Incorporate  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

S.    2S09 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2809,  extending  the 
authority  to  make  formula  grants  to 
schools  of  public  health. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  247— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINT- 
ING OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP 
SENATE  HEARINGS  ON  RIOTS, 
CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  DISORDERS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  <S.  Res.  247);  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  247 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations 
two  thousand  additional  copies  of  part  22  of 
the  hearings  before  Its  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  during  the  Ninety- 
first  Congress,  first  session,  entitled  "Rlote, 
Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  246— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINT- 
INQ  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
SENATE  HEARINGS  ON  RIOTS, 
CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  DISORDERS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  246);  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

s.  Rb.  246 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
two  thousand  additional  copies  of  part  21 
of  the  hearings  before  its  Permanent  Sub- 
committee   on    Investigations    during    the 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  248— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINT- 
ING OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP 
SENATE  HEARINGS  ON  RIOTS, 
CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  DISORDERS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  the  foUow- 
lng resolution  (S.  Res.  248) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Res.  248 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations 
two  thousand  additional  copies  of  Part  23  of 
the  hearings  before  its  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  during  the  Ninety- 
first  Congress,  first  session,  entitied  "Riots, 
Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  249— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  HURRICANE 
PROTECTION  OF  CERTAIN  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  COASTAL  AREAS 

Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hollings)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  249) ;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works: 
S.  Res.  249 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  shall.  In  accordance  with  section  110 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1962,  request 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  direct  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  to  make  a  survey,  in  the  Inter- 
ests of  beach  erosion  control,  hurricane  pro- 
tection, and  related  purpyoses,  of  the  follow- 
ing South  Carolina  coastal  areas: 

(1)  the  shoreline  from  Surf  side  Beach  to 
the  mouth  of  Mxirrells  Inlet; 

(2)  Pawleys  Island: 

(3)  Isle  of  Palms;  and 

(4)  Edlsto  Beach,  Including  Edisto  Beach 
State  Park. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  250— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINT- 
ING OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
PART  I  OF  THE  HEARINGS  EN- 
TITLED "ECONOMICS  OF  AGING" 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution  (S.  Res. 
250) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.   Res.   250 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  two 
thousand  five  hundred  additional  copies  of 
part  I  of  its  hearings  of  the  current  Congress 
entitled  "Economics  of  Aging". 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  251— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL 
EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  SPECIAL 
COMMTlTEE  ON  AGINO 

Mr.   WIIUj\MS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 


mitted the  following  resolution  (S.  Res. 
251);  whlA  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  251 
Resolved,  rhat  S.  Res.  76.  agreed  to  Febru- 
ary 17,  1969  t  authorizing  a  full  and  complete 
study  and  14-estlgatton  of  any  and  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties of  older  people),  be  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$20<),000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ■•S230,000i 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  252— RESOLU- 
TION RELATIVE  TO  THE  DEATH 
OF  REPRESENTATIVE  DANIEL  J. 
RONAN  OP  ILLINOIS 


Dl  RKSEN. 


Mr.  BYRp 
self,  Mr. 
mitted  a 
to  the  deat<» 
Rdnan  of 
and*  "agreed 

'The  rer^arks 
Virginia  when 
tion  appear 
the  appropilate 


of  West  Virginia  (for  hlm- 
and  Mr.  Percy)  sub- 
resolution  (S.  Res.  252)  relative 
of  Representative  Daniel  J. 
Illinois,  which  was  considered 


to. 


REFORM  OF  INCOME   TAX  LAWS- 
AMENDMENTS 

I  34ENDMENT  NO.  141 

FULIJRIGHT  submitted  amend- 

inteifded  to  be  proposed  by  him, 

H.R.  13270)   to  reform  the 

laws,  which  were  referred  to 

Commitltee  on  Finance  and  ordered 


: 


Mr. 
ments 
to  the  bUl 
income  tax 
the 
to  be  printejd 

(The  remirks 
he  submittal 
later  In  the 
ate  heading. 


of  Mr.  Fttlbright  when 

the  amendments   appear 

Record  under  the  appropri- 
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agencies 


Mr.  A 
intended  to 
biU  'H.R. 
for    the 

Health,    Edi^ation 
related 
ing  June  30 
poses,  which 
mittee  on 
be  printed 

(The  remarks 
submitted 
in   the  REC(iRD 
heading. ) 


REFOF  ,M 


TAX 
OF 
FINANCE 


HEAR]  NGS 


Of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
he  submitted  the  resolu- 
later  in  the  Record  under 
heading.) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE BliL,   1969— AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT   NO.    142 


submitted  an  amendment, 
oe  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
11)  making  appropriations 
Departments    of    Labor,    and 
and   Welfare,   and 
for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
was  referred  to  the  Com- 
Abpropriations  and  ordered  to 


of  Mr.  Allen  when  he 

amendment  appear  later 

imder  the   appropriate 


ACT  OF  1969— NOTICE 
BY  COMMITTEE  ON 


Mr.  LONCl  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  begins 
the  long  and  difficult  task  of  considering 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  JTreasury  Is  to  be  our  first 
witness. 

Public  witiiesses  will  be  heard  begin- 
ning Septemtoer  8,  and  continue  for  4 


weeks.  Hopefully,  we  will  continue  the 
hearing  segment  of  our  consideration  of 
this  bill  on  Friday,  October  3.  Nearly  700 
witnesses  have  requested  an  opportunity 
to  testify  on  the  many  complicated  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill.  The  Finance 
Committee  has  completed  the  scheduling 
of  the  witnesses  through  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 22.  For  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to 
include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  list 
of  those  witnesses  who  are  scheduled  to 
testify  and  identify  the  general  area  to 
which  their  comments  will  be  directed. 

A  total  of  149  witnesses  have  been 
named  to  appear  through  September  22. 
In  a  few  days  we  hope  to  complete  the 
witness  list  and  idenify  those  who  will 
speak  on  the  subject  of  State  and  local 
bond  interest,  minimum  tax,  allocation 
of  deductions,  real  estate  depreciation, 
natural  resources,  and  a  few  other  pro- 
visions to  which  the  House  bill  relates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Tax  Refobm  Act  of  1969 — List  of  Witnesses 
monday.  september  8,  1969 

1.  The  Honorable  Paul  Douglas — National 
Committee  on  Tax  Justice. 

2.  The  Honorable  Wilbur  J.  Cohen— Dean, 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Michigan! 

3.  Philip  H.  WUkle — Rural-Small  Town- 
sman City  Coalition,  Inc. 

4.  The  Honorable  Abner  J.  Mlkva— U.S. 
Representative  from  Illinois. 

5.  Jacob  dayman — Administrative  Direc- 
tor, Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

6.  Joel  Barlow — Counsel  for  National  Ma- 
chine Tool  Builders  Association,  American 
Machine  Tool  Distributors  Association,  and 
National  Tool,  Die  and  Precision  Machining 
Association. 

7.  Charles  W.  Stewart— President,  Ma- 
chinery and  Allied   Products  Institute. 

8.  John  C.  Davis  IH- Past  President  and 
Past  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wholesalers. 

9.  Jerome  R.  Oulan — Legislative  Director, 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness. 

10.  J.  T.  Hlgglns — Chairman,  American 
Textile  Manufacturers  Institute  Inc.  Tax 
Committee. 

11.  James  B.  Irvine,  Jr. — President,  Asso- 
ciation for  Advanced  Life  Underwriting. 

12.  John  P.  Meehan — Chairman,  National 
Association  of  Life  Underwriters  Committee 
on  Federal  Law  and  Legislation. 

13.  Leonard  Kust — Vice  President  and  Gen- 
eral Tax  Counsel,  Westlnghouse  Electric  Cor- 
poration. 

14.  Miss  Vivian  Kellems — East  Haddam, 
Connecticut. 

15.  Mrs.  Caryl  Terry — Parents  Without 
Partners,  Inc. 

16.  Miss  Dorothy  Shlnder — Director  War 
Singles  (Not  War  Widows)  and  President, 
Single  Persons  Tax  Reform. 

17.  Richard  Walton  Edwards,  Jr. — Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Tuesday,  Septembeh  9,  1969 

Foundations'   coordinated    testimony    group 

The  Role  of  Foundations  In  American  Life 

1.  Irwin  Miller — Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Cummins  Engine  Company. 

2.  Herman  Wells — Chancellor,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 

Effect  of  the  Legislation  (Proposed  Tax)  on 
Beneficiaries 

3.  Reverend  Theodore  Mortin  Hesburgh 

President,  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

4.  Frank  Irwin — Chairman,  Board  of  Re- 
gents. University  of  Texas  System. 

5.  Dr.  John  Cooper — Executive  Secretary, 
Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges. 
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6.  Felix  Robb— Director,  Southern  Assort, 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  ^^^" 

Effect  of  the  Tax  as  Seen  by  Foundation, 

7.  George    Harrar— President,    Rockefeii« 
Foundation.  •^leieuer 

8.  Alan    Ptfei^Presldent,    Carnegie    Cor 
poratlon  of  New  York.  '" 

9.  David  Freeman— President.  Council  nn 
Foundations.  ^^»nai  on 

Effect  of  Program  Umitatlons 

10  Merrlomon  Cunlnggln— President  Dan 
forth  Foundation. 

11.  Homer  Wadsworth— President,  KansM 
City  Association  of  Trusts  and  FoundaUo^ 

12.  Russell  Arrlngton— President  Pro-Tem 
pore.  Illinois  State  Senate.  tesUfylng  forXl 
Citizens  Conference  on  State  Legislatures 

13.  Elvis  Stahr— President,  Audubon  Socl- 
cty. 

Effect  of  DlstrlbuUon  Requirements  (Includ- 
ing  Problems  Raised  by  Definition  of  Qual" 
Ifylng  Distributions) 

14.  Ben  W.  Heineman— Chairman,  Chlcaeo 
and  North  Western  RaUway  Company 

15.  Julius  Stratton— Chairman  of  the 
Board,  The  Ford  Foundation. 

16.  McGeorge  Bundy— President.  The  Ford 
Foundation. 

17.  Whitney  Young— President,  The  Na- 
tional Urban  League. 

18.  Whitney  North  Seymour— Counsel 
Council  on  Library  Resources  and  the  Inter- 
national Legal  Center. 

Restrictive  Effects  on  the  Development  of 
Philanthropy  and  Operation  of  Founda- 
tions IncludUig  Effects  of  "Expenditure 
ResponslbiUty"  and  Heavy  Penalty  on 
Trustees 

19.  James  Kllllan— Chairman.  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

20  Dana  CJreel— Director.  Rockefeller 
Brothers  Fund. 

21.  Dr.  Jonas  Salk— Director,  the  Salk  In- 
stitute for  Biological  Studies. 

22.  John  J.  McCloy— Mil  bank.  Tweed  Had- 
ley.  and  McCloy. 

23.  Stephen  Alles — Counsel.  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting. 

WEDNESDAY.    SEPTEMBER    10.    1969 

Foundations 

1.  Dr.  Carl  Kaysen — Director,  Institute  lor 
Advanced  Study.  Princeton  University.' 

2.  Kermit  Gordon— President.  Brookings 
Institution.' 

3.  Caryl  Haskins— President,  Carnegie  In- 
stitution.' 

4.  O.  Meredith  Wilson— Director.  The  Cen- 
ter for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral 
Sciences.' 

5.  John  J.  Gunther— Executive  Director. 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

6.  The  Honorable  Brooks  Hays — Chairman, 
Southern  Committee  on  Political  Ethics. 

7.  Howard  J.  Privett — The  James  Irvine 
Foundation. 

8.  Lyndol  L.  Young— with  respect  to  The 
James  Irvine  Foundation. 

9.  Byron  P.  Hollet— The  Lilly  Endowment. 
Inc. 

10.  George  C.  Hazard.  Jr.— Executive  Di- 
rector. The  American  Bar  Foundation. 

11.  David  D.  Henry — President,  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities  and  President, 
University  of  Illinois. 

12.  John  G.  Simon — Professor  of  Law.  Yale 
Law  School. 

13.  Raymond  B.  Ondov — Member,  The 
iTormel   Foundation. 

14.  Charles  Stewart  Mott — Charles  Stewart 
Mott  Foundation,  accompanied  by  Frank  K. 
Manley.  Executive  Director. 

15.  Eugene  T.  Hackler — Vice  President. 
American  Association  of  Homes  for  the  Ag- 


'  Panel  on   Impact  of  Foundation   Provi- 
sions on  Advanced  Study  Groups. 
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ing    and    Treasurer.    Evangelical    Lutheran 
Good  Samaritan  Society. 

THDKSDAY,    SEPTEMBER    11,    1989 

Foundations 

1  Mrs.  Bruce  Benson— President.  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Paul  Anthony— Executive  Director, 
southern  Regional  Council.  Inc. 

3  Lawrence  Spelser- Director,  Washington 
Office,  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

4  Reed  Larson— Executive  Vice  President, 
National  Right  to  Work  Committee. 

5.  The  Honorable  Richard  E.  Thlgpen— The 
Duke  Endowment. 

6    Stephen  H.  Hart— Holland  and  Hart. 

7'  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark— Metropolitan  Ap- 
plied Research  Center,  Inc. 

8  John  M.  Stalmaker— President  Emeritus, 
Merit   Scholarship  Corporation. 

9  William  Thayer  Tutt — President,  El 
Pomar  Foundation. 

10.  John  A.  Wells— The  Morris  and  Gwen- 
dolyn Cafrltz  Foundation. 

11  Lyman  C.  conger— Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Kohler  Company. 

12.  Albert  E.  Arent— Phoebe  Waterman 
Foundation,  Inc. 

13  Isaac  N.  P.  Stokes — Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  General  Counsel  of 
the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund. 

14.  William  H.  Baldwin— President,  The 
Kresge  Foundation. 

15.  Sydney  Howe— President,  The  Conser- 
vation Foundation. 

16.  Mitchell  Rogovln— The  Louis  and  Hen- 
rietta Blaustein  Foundation,  Inc. 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER   12,     1969 


Tax-exempt   organizations 

1.  The  Honorable  Mortimer  Caplin — The 
National  Tax  Equality  Association. 

2.  Reverend  Homer  Jolly,  S.J.— President, 
Loyola  University.  .  ^^,, 

3  Robert  E.  McKenna— President  of  Chil- 
ton Company  and  Chairman  of  the  Washing- 
ton Legal  Committee  of  the  American  Busi- 
ness Association,  accompanied  by  John  B. 
Babcock,  President  and  Robert  A.  Saltzstein, 
General  Counsel. 

4.  Hal  M.  Christensen— Director,  Washing- 
ton Office,  American  Dental  Association. 

5.  William  J.  Lehrfeld— The  National  Fra- 
ternal Congress  of  America. 

6  Edwin  Steers — General  Counsel,  The 
Imperial  Council  of  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order 
of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  for  North 
America. 

7  George  F.  Kachlein,  Jr.— ExecuUve  Vice 
President,  American  AutomobUe  Association, 
accompanied  by  Tax  Counsel. 

8.  J.  P.  Janetatos— The  National  Club 
Association. 

9  Denvel  D.  Adams— National  Adjutant. 
The  Disabled  American  Veterans,  accom- 
panied by  Charles  L.  Huber,  National  Direc- 
tor of  Legislation,  and  Donald  C.  Alexander 
of   Dinsmore.    Shohl.    Coates   and   Deupree, 

Counsel.  ,,    4.  * 

10.  Norman  A.  Sugarman— Baker.  Hostet- 

ler  and  Patterson. 

U.  Zeke  L.  Lofiin— President.  National  In- 
terfratemity  Conference. 

12.  James  W.  Riddell— Volume  Footwear 
Retailers  of  America  and  Committee  of  Con- 
sumer Finance  Companies. 

13.  Walter  Pozen — National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association. 

14.  Michael  Warts.  Jr.— Baker  and 
McKenzie. 

15.  Maurice  H.  Goetz— Metropolitan  Taxi- 
cab  Board  of  Trade  and  Empire  State  Taxicab 

16.  Robert  E.  Thomas— LP  Gas  Industry 
and  MAPCO.  Inc. 

MONDAY.   SEPTEMBER    15.    1969 

Banks 

1.  The  Honorable  Preston  Martin — Chair- 
man. Federal  Home  Loan  Bank. 

2.  Willis  W.  Alexander— President.  The 
American  Bankers  Association. 

3.  Charles  H.  Ogllvle — Chairman,  National 


Association   of  Business  Development   Cor- 
porations. 

4.  George  C.  WUllams — President.  National 
Association  of  Small  Business  Investment 
Companies. 

5.  I.  Shirley  Tark — accompanied  by  Arthur 
Roth.  Co-chairmen  of  the  Bankers  Com- 
mittee for  Tax  Equity. 

6.  Edward  P.  Clark — Chairman.  Commit- 
tee on  Taxation.  National  Association  of  Mu- 
tual Savings  Banks. 

7.  George  L.  Bliss — President,  Council  of 
Mutual  Savings  Institutions. 

8.  Glen  Troop — Staff  Vice  President.  U.S. 
Savings  and  Loan  Leag^ue. 

9.  Kenneth  G.  Helsler — Executive  Director. 
National  League  of  Insured  Savings  Associa- 
tions. 

10.  Franklin  Hardlnge.  Jr.— Executive  Vice 
President.  California  Savings  and  Loan 
League. 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER   16.    1969 

Capital    gains 

1.  Robert  W.  Haack — President.  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

2.  Donald  T.  Regan — President  of  Merrill, 
Lynch.  Pierce.  Fenner  and  Smith.  Inc..  on  be- 
half of  the  Association  of  Stock  Exchange 
Firms. 

3.  James  J.  Rutherford— Executive  Di- 
rector, Financial  Executives  Institute. 

4.  John  C.  Bogle — Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Investment  Company  Institute. 

5.  Roland  M.  Bixler — Chairman.  Board  of 
Directors,  the  Tax  Council. 

6.  William  K.  Condrell.  Secretary,  Forest 
Industries  Committee  on  Timber  Valua- 
tion and  Taxation. 

7.  Dave  Ehlers — President,  Gibraltar 
Growth  Fund,  Inc. 

8.  The  Honorable  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs— 
United  States  Senator  from  Maryland. 

9.  Harley  Hlnrlchs — Associate  Professor  of 
Economics,  U.S.  Naval  Academy  and  Lecturer 
in  Economics,  University  of  Maryland  Grad- 
uate School. 

10.  Thomas  L.  Waterbury — Professor  of 
Law,    University  of  Minnesota. 


Restricted  stock 

11.  John  Seath — Vice  President-Taxes,  In- 
ternational Telephone  and  Telegraph  Cor- 
poration. 

12.  George  H.  Kltendaugh— New  York  City. 

13.  Leon    O.    Stock — The    Crown    Textile 
Manufacturing  Corporation. 
Lump-sum  distributions    under  pension  and 

profit-sharing  plans 

14.  Charles  W.  Davis — Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Company. 

15.  Roger  Vaughan — Secretary,  Organiza- 
tion Resources  Counselors,  Inc. 

16.  S.  D.  Noble — President.  Council  of 
Profit  Sharing  Industries. 

WEDNESDAY.      SEPTEMBER      17,      1969 

Charitable  contributions 

1.  John  D.  Rockefeller  in —  New  York  City. 

2.  Dr.  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson — President, 
Brlgham  Young  University. 

3.  Chester  A.  Myron — Secretary,  Committee 
on  Gift  Annuities. 

4.  Dr.  H.  Leroy  Brininger — Associate  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

5.  William  R.  Consedine — General  Counsel, 
United  States  Catholic  Conference. 

6.  Leonard  S.  Silk— President,  The  Nation- 
al Assembly  for  Social  Policy  and  Develop- 
ment. Inc. 

7.  Walter  H.  Wheeler.  Jr. — Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Pltney-Bowes,  Inc.,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Community  Funds  and  Councils  of 
America. 

8.  Kyran  M.  McGrath— Director,  American 
Association    of  Mxiseums. 

9.  Perry  T.  Rathbone — Aesldent,  Associa- 
tion of  Art  Museum  Directors. 

10.  H.  Stewart  Dunn,  Jr. — Ivlns,  PhlUlps 
and  Barker. 


11.  John  J.  Schwartz — Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident. American  Aaeoclatlon  Fund-Ralslng 
Counsel.  Inc. 

12.  W.  Lloyd  TupUng — Washington  Repre- 
sentative. Sierra  Club. 

13.  Alan  Reeve  Hunt — General  Counsel, 
American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

14.  Eugene  Shenefleld — Executive  Director. 
American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for 
Foreign  Service,  Inc. 

THURSDAY.    SEPTEMBER    18.    1969 

Charitable  contributions 

1.  John  D.  Morse — Director.  American 
Council  on  Education. 

2.  Herman  L.  Trautman — Professor  of  Law, 
Vanderbllt  University. 

3.  Dr.  C.  W.  Sorensen— President,  Augus- 
tana  College. 

4.  Herbert  E.  Longnecker — President,  Tu- 
lane  University. 

5.  Miss  Susan  Thompson — Assistant  Direc- 
tor. Office  of  Public  Affairs,  Lutheran  Council 
in  the  U.S.A. 

6.  Dr.  Eugene  StocksUU— The  Association 
of  Independent  CoUeges  in  Virginia. 

7.  Louis  J.  Fox— President,  Council  of 
Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds,  Inc. 

8.  Philip  Sokol — Consultant  on  Govern- 
ment Programs,  Federation  of  Jewish  Philan- 
thropies  of  New   York. 

9.  Donald  A.  McCormack — Treasurer,  Na- 
tional Parks  Association. 

10.  C.  Stanley  Lowell — Associate  Director, 
American  United  for  Separation  of  Church 
and  State. 

Stock  dividends 

11.  Barron  K.  Drier- Litton  Industries. 
Inc. 

12.  Benjamin  M.  Brodsky — Gottlieb  and 
Schwartz. 

Accumulation  trusts 

13.  Cornelius  C.  Bond — Easton.  Maryland. 

Moving  expenses 

14.  Jay.  W.  Glasmann — Employee  Reloca- 
tion Real  Estate  Advisory  Council. 

15.  E.  D.  Hoekstra — The  National  Con- 
structors Association. 

FRIDAY.    SEPTEMBER    19.    1969 

(Not  scheduled.) 

MONDAY,    SEPTEMBER    22.    1969 

1.  George  Meany — President,  AFL-CIO. 
Farm  losses 

2.  The  Honorable  Lee  Metcalf — United 
States  Senator  from  Montana. 

3.  The  Honorable  George  A.  Smathers — The 
American  Horse  Council. 

4.  Herbert  A.  Fogel — General  Counsel.  State 
Harness  Racing  Commission. 

5.  Albert  K.  Mitchell — Chairman  of  the 
National  Livestock  Tax  Committee,  accom- 
panied by  E.  H.  Shoemaker.  Jr.,  Chairman  of 
the  Tax  Committee  of  the  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association,  and  Stephen  H. 
Hart,  Counsel  for  the  National  Livestock  Tax 
Committee. 

6.  G.  L.  Hadley— President.  National  Live- 
stock Feeders  Association,  accompanied  by 
Don  P.  Magdanz,  Executive  Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

7  John  B.  Connally  of  Houston,  Texas, 
accompanied  by  Earl  Rudder  of  College  Sta- 
tion. Texas. 

8.  Marvin  McLain— Legislative  Director. 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  accom- 
panied by  William  C.  Anderson.  Assistant 
Legislative  Director. 

9.  Harry  L.  Graham— Legislative  Represen- 
tative, The  National  Farmers  Organization. 

10.  Angus  McDonald — Director  of  Research, 
National  Farmers  Union. 

11.  Robert  W.  Frederick — Legislative  Rep- 
resentative, the  National  Grange. 

Cooperatives 

12.  The  Honorable  E.  A.  Jaenke — Governor, 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

13.  Stanley  Dreyer — President,  The  Coop- 
erative League  of  the  U.SA. 
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B.   Slma — President,   National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatlvee. 

16.  Bruce  J:  Hendrlcltflon — Executive  Vice 
Prealdent,  Na|lonal  Federation  of  Oraln  Co- 
operatives. 

16.  Patrick  B.  He&ly — Secretary,  National 
Milk  ProducefB  Federation  accompanied  by 
M.   R.   GarstaCg.   general   oounael. 

17.  Irving  Ctark— Minnesota  AssocUtlon  of 
Cooperatives,  Parmers  Union  Central  Ex- 
change, Farmers  Union  Oraln  Terminal  As- 
sociation, Gr^at  Plains  Supply  Company, 
Land  O'Lakes  Creameries,  Inc.,  Midland  Co- 
operatives, Inc.,  and  Twin  City  Milk  Pro- 
ducers AssocUktlon,  Northern  Cooperatives 
Inc.,  North  Staj'  Dairy. 


New  Senate  Office  Building.  In  the  event 
the  subcommittee  is  unable  to  hear  all 
interested  parties  on  the  scheduled  dates, 
remaining  witnesses  will  be  heard  at  a 
time  to  be  announced  later. 

Any  Senator  or  other  person  wishing 
to  testify  should  notify  Mr.  Joseph  P. 
Van  Vladricken,  professional  staff  mem- 
ber, on  extension  6176,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  scheduled  as  a  witness. 


NOTICE  COKCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  TJHE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EAStLaND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  no\r  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  thr  Judiciary: 

Leonard  E.  Alderson,  of  Wisconsin,  to 
be  U.S.  marstal  for  the  western  district 
of  Wisconsin  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Keith  C.  Haj4ie. 

-  Oni  .iehalf  lOf  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  nojbice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  inter^ted  In  this  nomlnatloin  to 
file  with  the  qommittee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Wednesday,  September  10,  1969, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  With  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  \ihich  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
Robert  P.  Keller  to  be  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  next 
Thursday,  September  11,  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  3302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Persons  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
statements  regarding  this  nomination 
should  contact  the  staff  director  of  the 
committee  on  extension  4751. 


NOTICE  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  SUB- 
COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

Mr.  McINtVre.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee!  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  (iurrency  will  hold  hearings 
on  the  problei|is  facing  our  small  domes- 
tic shoe  manufacturers  on  September  16 
and  17,  1969. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  5302,  N^  Senate  Office  Building. 
Anyone  desirii^g  information  about  these 
hearings,  plea*  contact  Mr.  Reginald  W. 
Barnes,  assistant  counsel,  Committee  on 
Banking  and  (Currency,  room  5300,  New 
Senate  Office  E  uilding,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510,  telephone  225-7391. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman),  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
I  wish  to  announce  that  the  subcommit- 
tee will  hold  hearings  on  September  12 
and  15,  1969,  on  S.  2740,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Pederal  Housing  Administra- 
tion to  insure  loans  flnancing  the  pur- 
chase of  mobile  homes,  and  on  the  sub- 
ject of  mobile  homes  in  general. 

The  hearings  wiU  begin  at  10  ajn.  each 
day  and  will  be  held  in  room  5302,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
Mr.  RiBicoFF,  I  wish  to  annoimce  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization will  hold  hearings  on  the 
capability  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  analyze  and  audit  defense  con- 
tracts. The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  17,  and  18.  Anyone  desiring 
further  information  should  contact  the 
subcommittee  staff  in  room  162,  Old  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 


NOTICE   OF  PUBLIC   HEARINGS   ON 
WATER  RESOURCE  PROJECTS 

Mr.  YOUNGlof  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood 
Control,    Rivers    and   Harbors,    of    the 
Committee  on  I  Public  Works,  I  wish  to 
announce   that   the   subcommittee   will 
hold  public  heakngs  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 17,  and]  Thursday.  September  18, 
1969.  Matters  md  projects  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  subjcommittee  include :  First, 
the  need  for  additional  dams  in  the  Po- 
tomac  River   ^asin    for   flood   control, 
water  supply,   and   recreation;    second, 
the  flood  problam  in  the  Pour  Mile  Creek 
Basin  in  Arlanjlria.  Va.;  third,  flooding 
in  areas  of  wlest  Virginia  and  in  the 
James  River  Baisin.  Va..  due  to  hurricane 
Camille;  and  fourth,  the  need  for  flood 
control    improvements    in    the    Souris 
River  in  North  Dakota. 

The  subcomi|iittee  will  meet  at  9:30 
a.m.  on  the  ab^ve  dates  in  room  4200. 


MEDICARE  PAYMENTS  FOR  SERV- 
ICES OP  SUPERVISORY  AND 
TEACHING  PHYSICLANS  AT  COOK 
COUNTY  HOSPITAL.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
serious  problems  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram involves  the  appropriateness  and 
validity  of  part  B  payments  to  super- 
visory physicians  in  teaching  hospitals. 
The  question,  in  the  main,  arises  because 
such  services  had  generally  not  been  paid 
for  prior  to  medicare  and  because  the 
actual  care  is  in  large  part  or  even  en- 
tirely rendered  by  interns  and  residents. 
The  salaries  of  the  interns  and  residents 
are  fully  reimbursable  under  part  A — the 
hospital  portion  of  medicare. 

The  Finance  Committee  is  examining 
this  matter  carefully  as  part  of  its  con- 
tinuing inquiry  into  the  operations  and 
status  of  medicare  and  medicaid.  As  one 
aspect  of  the  committee's  review  of  medi- 


care's pajrments  for  supervisory  physi- 
cian services,  we  asked  the  Comptroller 
General  in  April  to  investigate  and  re- 
port to  us  concerning  allegations  of 
serious  and  costly  abuse  in  the  Cook 
County  Hospital  in  Chicago,  m. 

I  have  just  received  the  Comptroller 
General's  repwrt  on  the  situation  in  tiie 
Cook  County  Hospital.  The  full  report 
will  not  be  made  public  imtil  after  mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  Committee  have  had 
adequate  opportunity  to  read  and  eval- 
uate it.  Meanwhile,  for  the  information 
of  Senators,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  portion  of  the  GAO  report  en- 
titled "Digest,"  which  contains  findings 
and  conclusions,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  digest 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Digest 
why  the  review  was  made 
In  accordance  with  a  request,  dated  April 
28,  1969,  from  the  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Finance.  United  States  Senate,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (OAO)  reviewed  selected 
Medicare  payments  for  physicians'  services 
made  to  the  Associated  Physicians  of  the 
Cook  County  Hospital  (APCCH),  Chicago, 
IlUnols.  The  Chairman  advised  OAO  that 
the  Conunlttee  did  not  Intend  that  GAO  de- 
velop overall  conclusions  relating  to  any 
legal  or  policy  questions  which  might  arise 
during  the  review.  The  Committee  has  also 
requested  OAO  to  limit  the  distribution  cl 
the  report  prior  to  its  release  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Medicare  Is  administered  by  the  Social 
Security  AdmlnlstraUon  (SSA),  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW). 
Illinois  Medical  Service  (Blue  Shield)  has 
been  operating  under  a  contract  with  SSA 
to  make  payments  of  Medicare  claims  for 
physicians'  services  In  several  counties  in 
Illinois,  Including  Cook  County. 

In  accordance  with  certain  SSA  regula- 
tions. Issued  In  August  1967,  payments  under 
the  supplementary  medical  Insurance  por- 
tion (ixirt  B)  of  the  Medicare  program  could 
be  made  for  the  professional  services  ren- 
dered to  Medicare  patients  by  supervisory  or 
teaching  physicians  in  a  hospital  in  cases 
where  the  physicians  are  the  patients'  at- 
tending physicians  and  provide  personal  and 
identifiable  direction  to  Interns  and  resi- 
dents who  are  participating  in  the  care  o! 
their  patients. 

FINDINGS    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

From  April  1968  to  April  15,  1969,  when,  at 
the  direction  of  SSA,  Blue  Shield  suspended 
making  payments  of  APCCH  claims,  APCCH 
had  received  about  81.6  million  In  pavments 
under  part  B  of  the  Medicare  program  for 
the  services  of  attending  physicians. 

The  OAO  review  of  patient  medical  rec- 
ords of  Cook  County  Hospital  Indicated  that 
the  professional  services  billed  by  APCCH 
and  paid  by  Blue  Shield  had  been  furnished. 
In  almost  all  cases,  by  residents  and  interns 
at  the  hospital  and  showed  only  limited  in- 
volvement of  the  attending  physicians  In 
whose  names  the  services  had  been  billed. 

The  OAO  review  of  the  hospital  medical 
records  applicable  to  selected  Medicare 
claims  for  attending  physicians'  services 
showed  that: 

For  60  of  the  72  initial  visits  for  which 
billings  had  been  made,  the  medical  records 
supporting  the  specific  services  billed  dls- 
clCMsed  no  Involvement  of  any  attending 
physicians,  although  the  SSA  regulations 
provided  that  the  attending  physicians 
should  review  the  patients'  histories  and 
physical  examinations  and  personally  ex- 
amine the  patients  within  reasonable  periods 
after  admission.  (See  p.  29.) 

For  129  of  747  follow-up  visits  billed,  no 
notations  had  been  made  by  any  physicians. 
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including  residents  or  Interns,  to  Indicate 
that  physicians  had  seen  the  paUents.  For 
the  remaining  618  visits,  which  were  sup- 
oorted  by  physicians'  notations,  attending 
obyslcians  had  been  IdenUfled  as  Involved 
Ui  providing  the  services  for  only  35  visits 
and  residents  and  interns  had  been  identified 
gg  providing  the  services  for  nearly  all  the 
remaining  visits.  (See  p.  31.) 

The  medical  records  applicable  to  38  con- 
sultations for  which  the  Medicare  program 
had  been  billed  disclosed  no  involvement  of 
the  attending  physicians  In  whose  names  the 
services  had  been  billed.  (See  p.  34.) 

Hospital  records  in  nine  of  18  cases  In- 
volving charges  for  operating  room  surgery 
did  not  indicate  that  attending  physicians 
had  been  present  diurlng  the  operations.  (See 

p.  37.) 

Hospital  records  in  31  of  39  cases  involving 
charges  for  minor  surgical  procedures  did  not 
indicate  that  attending  physicians  had  been 
specifically  involved.  (See  p.  40.) 

Officials  of  APCCH  and  Cook  County  Hos- 
pital advised  OAO  that  generaUy  the  services 
were  provided  to  the  patients  under  the  di- 
rection of  attending  physicians  responsible 
for  the  patients'  care  but  that  evidence  of 
such  direction  was  not  incorporated  Into  the 
patients'  medical  records. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    OR    SUGGESTIONS 

Although  In  April  1969  SSA  issued  new  and 
more  comprehensive  guidelines  which  were 
Intended  to  clarify  and  supplement  the  cri- 
teria for  making  payments  for  the  services 
of  supervisory  or  teaching  physicians,  OAO 
suggested  that  SSA  Inquire  further  into  the 
propriety  of  the  charges  being  aUowed  when 
the  circumstances  outlined  above  existed  at 
hospitals. 

AGENCY   ACTIONS   AND   UNKKSOLVKD   ISSTTXS 

HEW  pointed  out  that  SSA.  by  letter  dated 
AprU  9,  1969,  had  directed  Blue  Shield  to 
suspend  further  payments  to  APCCH.  HEW 
stated  that  It  would  Inquire  further  Into  the 
specific  circumstances  described  by  GAO. 
(Seep.  68.) 


ILL-CONSIDERED  ATTEMPTS  TO 
CUT  DEFENSE  BUDGET 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
there  Is  a  growing  concern  in  the  Nation 
about  what  appears  to  be  ill-considered 
attempts  to  cut  the  defense  budget  with- 
out regard  to  the  possible  consequences. 

I  am  sure  there  is  no  one  in  this  coun- 
try or  In  Congress  who  does  not  believe 
there  Is  fat  in  the  Pentagon  somewhere. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  President  Nixon  has 
named  a  blue  ribbon  committee  to  seek 
ways  of  streamlining  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  making  it  more  efficient 
and  more  responsive  to  changing  needs. 
Secretary  Laird  has  also  performed  ad- 
mirably in  this  field. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  Congress 
or  anyone  else  should  rush  in  and  hack 
away  at  defense  expenditures  without 
being  quite  sure  of  what  they  are  hack- 
ing at  and  what  the  results  can  be. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  in  an  edi- 
torial published  August  26,  agrees  that 
this  Is  not  the  time  for  "sUpshod,  cart-be- 
fore-the-horse"  approaches  to  defense 
policymaking. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Catttion  in  Dkfensk  Cuts 

Issue:  Is  Defense  Secretary  Laird  correct 
m  charging  that  Congress  Is  going  too  far 
with  cuts  In  military  spending? 

Just  about  everybody  agrees  that  military 


spending  sbduld  come  under  much  more  crit- 
ical congressional  scrutiny  than  It  has  In  the 
past.  And  there  Is  evidence  that  the  9lBt 
Congress,  by  building  a  fire  under  the  Penta- 
gon, has  already  succeeded  in  making  the 
Defense  Department  hierarchy  more  econ- 
omy conscious. 

When  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  return 
to  work  after  Labor  Day,  however,  they  should 
ponder  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird's 
pointed  warning  last  week  that  they  are  In 
danger  of  carrying  a  good  thing  too  far,  with 
consequent  peril  to  the  national  security  of 
this  country. 

Laird  made  his  comment  In  the  process  of 
announcing  an  additional  cut  of  $3  billion  In 
defense  spending — bringing  to  $4.1  blUlon 
the  amount  sliced  off  the  figure  bequeathed 
to  President  Nixon  by  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration. 

Not  all  the  details  have  been  dlscloned.  but 
the  $3  billion  reduction  Involves,  among 
other  things,  a  100,000-man  cut  In  military 
manpower,  the  deactivation  of  more  than 
100  Navy  ships  and  a  sizeable  reduction  In 
Air  Force  training  flights. 

The  defense  secretary,  blaming  congres- 
sional pressure  for  the  cutbacks,  warned  that 
'there  will  be  an  inevitable  weakening  of 
our  worldwide  military  posture  .  .  theee  cuts 
will  reduce  our  capablUty  to  meet  current 
commitments." 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  Laird  overstated 
the  lmi>act  which  the  announced  reductions 
will  have  on  the  U.S.  defense  posture.  Surely 
there  is  at  least  83  billion  worth  of  "fat" — 
and  probably  more — which  can  be  excised 
without  real  damage. 

What  should  be  taken  with  absolute 
seriousness,  however.  Is  the  defense  secre- 
tary's additional  warning  that  Congress  will 
make  a  "grave  error"  if  It  goes  beyond  the 
cuts  already  made  In  weapons  proctirement 
and  military  research  and  development. 

It  is  especially  important  that  his  remarks 
be  heard  and  heeded  In  the  Senate,  where 
the  meat-axe  approach  to  defense  budget- 
cutting  Is  particularly  fashionable. 

One  pending  amendment,  for  example, 
would  eliminate  the  $377  million  earmarked 
for  a  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier.  An- 
other proposal  would  slash  funds  for  devel- 
opment of  a  new  manned  bomber,  and  still 
another  would  drastically  curtail  purchases 
of  the  big  C-6A  transport  plane. 

It  is  Intriguing  that  the  most  energetic 
proponents  of  such  drastic  moves  are  men 
like  Sens.  Pulbrlght,  Gore,  Proxmlre,  and 
McGovem — the  same  group  that  is  spear- 
heading the  drive  for  curtailment  of  U.S. 
commitments  abroad. 

Their  strategy  apparently  Is  to  make  fu- 
ture Vletnams  impossible  by  rendering  the 
United  States  mUltarlly  incapable  of  in- 
tervening In  places  far  distant  from  our 
shores. 

The  world  is  far  too  complicated  and  dan- 
gerous a  place  for  such  slipshod,  cart-before- 
the-horse  approaches  to  defense  policymak- 
ing. 

This  is  especially  true  in  light  of  Russia's 
ominous  buildup  of  Its  own  forces,  both  con- 
ventional and  nuclear. 


SOVIET   NAVAL   POWER 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
creasing strength  of  Soviet  Russia's  na- 
val power  has  been  of  great  concern  to 
me.  On  several  occasions  during  the 
90th  Congress,  T  placed  articles  and  edi- 
torials on  this  subject  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  A  timely  and  accurate 
assessment  of  the  continuing  emphasis 
by  the  Russians  on  naval  power  was  pre- 
sented in  the  lead  editorial  of  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star  of  August  31.1  com- 
mend the  editorial  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

It  has  been  evident  since  the  Cuban 


missile  crisis  of  1962  that  the  Russians 
are  determined  to  expand  their  mari- 
time strength  and  conventional  naval 
power  imtil  they  reach  a  position  of 
supremacy. 

While  here  the  air  is  often  filled  with 
rhetoric  about  the  need  for  bolstering 
our  declining  merchant  marine,  the  Rus- 
sians— by  action  and  deed — have  shown 
a  wiser  understanding  of  the  use  of  the 
sea  than  we  have  in  recent  years.  Indeed, 
it  would  seem  we  are  forgetting  the  ne- 
cessity to  go  to  sea. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Rise  op  Sovnrr  Russia's  Naval  Power 
While  the  United  SUtes  Navy  U  retiring 
76  ships  and  defense  budgetparers  are  de- 
manding further  cute  in  naval  spending,  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  well  on  its  way  to  becoming 
the  world's  leading  maritime  power. 

Russian  squadrons  are  cruising  the  seven 
seas,  breaking  the  Red  ensign  over  troubled 
waters  from  the  Caribbean  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  In  a  profound  reversal  of  Moscow's  rela- 
tively recent  landlubber  policies. 

Although  the  Russisms  never  have  been  a 
sailor  people,  the  lure  of  the  sea  Is  nothing 
new  for  Muscovy.  Peter  the  Great,  who  ruled 
from  1682  to  1725,  fathered  the  Russian 
Navy.  After  working  incognito  in  a  Dutch 
shipyard  to  obtain  personal  knowledge  of 
maritime  matters,  Peter  through  his  Baltic 
conquests  and  the  construction  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  (Leningrad)  gave  Russia  her  "window 
on  the  world." 

Catherine  the  Great,  whose  sexual  vora- 
ciousness matched  her  lust  for  power,  consoli- 
dated Peter's  work  and — through  judicious 
use  of  such  18th  Century  cutlasses-for-hlre 
as  John  Paul  Jones — contested  mastery  of 
the  Caspian  with  the  Ottoman  Turks  and 
won  control  of  the  Black  Sea. 

In  an  Interesting  parallel  to  the  present 
situation,  Russian  fleets  plied  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  40  years  before  their  recall  was 
forced  in  1807  by  the  growing  might  of  Na- 
pKjleonic  France. 

Diversion  of  Russian  energies  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  Eurasian  land-mass,  the  su- 
perior technology  of  the  Western  maritime 
nations,  and  poor  leadership  combined  in 
the  19th  Century  to  force  the  czarlst  navy 
into  a  defensive  posture.  The  ultimate  hu- 
miliation came  with  the  Japanese  annihila- 
tion in  1904-05  of  Russian  fleets  at  Port 
Arthur  and  Tsushima,  contributing  to  the 
atmosphere  of  despair  which  culminated  in 
the  Octol>er  Revolution  a  dozen  years  later. 
The  navy  fared  little  better  under  the 
Kremlin's  Communist  rulers.  Suspect  as  a 
nest  of  aristocratic  sympathies,  the  navy  was 
savagely  purged  and  starved  of  appropria- 
tions. 

Stalin,  an  insular  Georgian  who  thought 
In  continental  rather  than  global  terms  until 
his  last  years,  created  only  a  "fortress  Geet" 
for  coastal  defense,  subordinating  the  navy 
to  army  command  during  World  War  II. 

In  the  last  decade  of  Stalin's  life,  Russian 
strategy  reverted  to  Peterist  concepts.  The 
Soviet  Union  extended  its  "window  on  the 
world"  by  annexing  the  Baltic  states,  and 
began  laying  the  keels  of  a  balanced  fleet  to 
match  Its  new  postwar  power. 

Under  Khrushchev  and  the  present 
Brezhnev -Kosygln  duomvlrate,  the  Kremlin 
pushed  a  program  of  naval  construction  that 
was  at  once  recognition  of  the  declining 
maritime  strength  of  Britain  and  France  and 
admission  of  the  political  and  military  need 
to  challenge  America  on  the  high  seas. 

Although  the  need  for  a  global  fleet  jMob- 
ably  had  been  conceded  by  them,  the  single 
event  underUnlng  this  Imperative  imques- 
tlonably  was  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962, 
when  lack  of  conventional  Soviet  naval  power 
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forced  a  humiliating  defeat  on  the  Russians 
which  oonttlbuted  to  Khrushchev's  downfall. 
Since  thajt  day,  Russian  military  spending. 
Including  niival  allocations,  has  Increased  an- 
nually. ThU  year  the  Russians  are  spending 
the  equivalent  of  about  $60  billion  on  de- 
fense, aa  ccmpared  to  about  $80  billion  for 
the  U.S.  But  when  the  costs  of  the  Vietnam 
war  are  ded  acted — about  $29  bllUon  annual- 
ly— It  beccxnes  clear  that  the  Russians  are 
spending  mjre  than  we  are  on  weaponry,  al- 
though their  gross  national  product  Is  only 
half  that  of  the  U.S. 

The  Russian  fleet  now  totals  1,575  vessels. 
as  opposed  \o  894  American  ships,  excluding 
the  76  to  be  mothballed  within  the  next  three 
months.  Moi*  Importantly.  Moscow's  g^rowlng 
armada  Is  more  modern  than  ours:  58  per- 
cent of  our  navy's  combat  ships  are  20  years 
or  more  old;  In  contrast,  only  1  percent  of 
Russia's  navy  !.<;  that  old.  Nor  la  the  Russian 
edge  limited  only  to  numbers  and  newness: 
Soviet  exceilence  in  naval  missilery,  elec- 
tronics, fire  control  and  hull-design  Is  ac- 
knowledged by  Western  experts. 

Although  ;he  U.S.  Navy  enjoys  overwhelm- 
ing superior  ty  in  aircraft  carriers,  the  Rus- 
sians outnumber  us  in  submarines  by  375  to 
143.  Accordi  ig  to  recent  testimony  by  Ad- 
miral Hymaii  G.  Rlckover,  the  Navy's  nuclear 
botST  the  Russians  are  building  one  Polarls- 
type^Bubmar  ne  per  month  and  will  overtake 
us  in  this  ai  pect  of  the  nuclear  field  by  the 
end  of  next  :  'ear. 

While  land  -based  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  may  be  the  most  vital  element  in 
any  nation's  arsenal,  the  Russians  have  rec- 
ognized— if  we  have  not — that  naval  su- 
periority can  be  crucially  important  in  the 
immense  ran;e  of  alternatives  short  of  total 
nuclear  war. 

By  their  nature,  missiles  are  both  remote 
and  invisible  having  little  day-to-day  politi- 
cal impact  a  ound  the  world.  But  the  pres- 
ence In  a  ne  atrallst  port  of  a  modern  Rus- 
sian fleet  g  ves  visual  testimony  to  the 
politico-economic  might  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
lends  dignlt]  to  local  Communist  parties, 
encourages  trade,  facilitates  intelligence 
gathering  an  d  overawes  wavering  govern- 
ments. 

Logic  and  t  tie  movements  of  the  Red  Fleet 
serve  to  identify  the  Initial  goal  of  Soviet 
naval  strategists:  Predominance  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, wtiere  63  warshipe — half  their 
long-range  fle  et — are  cruising. 

Through  itii  pro-Arab.  anti-Israel  policies, 
the  Kremlin  has  gained  political  leverage 
and  concoml  «nt  mlUtary  footholds  along 
the  southern  shore  of  that  sea,  from  Latakla 
in  Syria  to  ^  ers-el-Keblr  in  Algeria.  Soviet 
naval  actlrtty  In  the  Mediterranean  during 
the  first  half  )f  1967  was  400  percent  greater 
than  the  comjiarable  figure  for  all  1963;  since 
the  earlier  yei  ir,  Russian  submarine  activity 
in  the  Mediterranean  has  increased  2,000 
percent. 

With  the  er  d  of  British  rule  in  Aden,  the 
Russians  havi  expanded  their  influence  at 
the  southern  ;nd  of  the  Red  Sea,  solidified 
faeir  position  in  Egypt  and  placed  heavy 
pressure  on  tie  Turks  for  unrestricted  use 
of  the  Dardanelles.  In  Gibraltar.  Spain — 
supported  diriictly  by  the  Arabs  and  indi- 
rectly by  the  S  oviet  Union — is  trying  to  expel 
Britain  from  the  Mediterranean's  western 
gate. 

If  and  whei  the  Suez  Canal  is  reopened. 
It  appears  moi  e  than  possible  that  the  Rtis- 
sians  will  have  compliant  regimes  at  each 
of  the  Medit(  rranean's  corks.  This  would 
provide  moral  support  to  the  Communist 
parties  of  Ital  r  and  Prance  (the  biggest  in 
the  West)  and  open  the  way  to  that  historic 
Russian  goal     the   Indies. 

In  short,  tt  e  peoples  of  the  world  are 
going  to  be  ieelng  more  of  Soviet  naval 
squadrons  in  he  near  future.  Ivan's  wake 
Is  going  to  be  bamlng  blue  water  from  New 
Orleans  to  Tol  ;yo.  from  Valparaiso  to  Cape 
Town. 

We  know  too  much  to  doubt  Russia's  mili- 
tary capabllltK  s.  We  can  only  guess  at  the 
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Kremlin's  intentions.  But  the  prognosis — In 
view  of  increased  Russian  defense  spending, 
the  crushing  of  domestic  dissent  and  the 
demonstrated  willingness  to  take  military 
risks  in  Etirope  and  Asia — cannot  be  san- 
guine. 

Under  the  circumstances,  those  who  seek 
to  slash  our  defense  budget — and  particu- 
larly naval  allocations — mttst  be  very  sure 
they  are  trimming  fat  and  not  military 
muscle. 

We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  retirement  of 
over-age  ships.  But  If  this  nation  Is  to  pre- 
serve its  influence  among  the  countries 
washed  by  the  seven  seas,  this  should  be 
matched  by  a  substantial  building  program 
to  modernize  both  our  navy  and  merchant 
fleet. 


DEATH    OP    VERNON    L.    NICKELL 
FORMER  ILLINOIS  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Glen 
Ellyn   News   and   Wheaton   Leader,   of 
Glen  Ellyn,  Dl.,  recently  published  an 
editorial  tribute  to  the  late  Vernon  L. 
Nickell,  former  Illinois  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  On  behalf  of  the 
minority  leader,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Won't  Live  Long  Enough 
If  all  of  us  living  today  outlived  our 
normal  life  spEin  for  three  generations,  we 
still  would  not  live  long  enough  to  feel  the 
full  impact  which  has  been  left  with  educa- 
tion by  Vernon  L.  Nickell,  former  Illinois 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who 
was  laid  to  rest  Monday. 

In  Mr.  Nickell  we  had  a  true  son  of  Illi- 
nois rise  above  the  ranks  from  a  meager 
start  in  life  to  one  of  the  greatest  educators 
of  our  time.  The  accomplishments  did  not 
occur  easily.  Some  were  fraught  with  great 
controversy.  Some  of  his  adversaries,  political 
and  otherwise,  attempted  to  crucify  him  per- 
sonally. Not  only  did  they  fall  In  this  end, 
but  their  efforts  only  made  Mr.  Nickell  all 
the  stronger  in  the  educational  picture. 

Education  has  probably  undergone  as 
many  or  more  changes  since  World  War  II 
than  any  other  phase  of  our  dally  lives.  Most 
of  them  have  been  for  the  better.  As  lay- 
men, we  feel  that  some  of  them  have  not 
been  so  beneficial.  But  most  of  the  better 
ones  in  this  state  were  either  launched  by 
or  advanced  by  Mr.  Nickell  and  the  group  of 
accomplished  educators  whom  he  assembled 
as  his  staff  to  carry  out  the  work.  The  bene- 
fits to  education  for  which  he  toiled  have 
left  their  mark  not  only  In  his  home  city 
of  Champaign  or  in  this  state,  but  also  across 
the  coimtry.  People  across  these  United 
States,  in  education,  will  attest  to  that. 

Many  of  the  programs  which  Mr.  Nickell 
engineered  would  not  have  come  to  pass, 
had  it  not  been  for  legislative  implementa- 
tion. He  had  a  faculty  of  presenting  programs 
to  the  General  Assembly.  Their  acceptance 
and  implementation  crossed  party  lines. 
Illinois  has  been  the  beneficiary. 

Among  those,  to  name  but  a  few,  whom 
Mr.  Nickell  placed  on  his  staff,  were  sev- 
eral who  rated  as  outstanding  in  their  fields. 
When  he  first  took  office  In  1943  he  retained 
an  outstanding  DuPage  county  educator 
as  his  first  assistant,  Cary  C.  Byerly,  super- 
intendent of  West  Chicago  elementary  dis- 
trict 33.  He  served  until  his  death  in  1957 
and  was  replaced  by  Dr.  Eric  Johnson,  now 
administrative  aide  to  the  president  of  Illi- 
nois State  university. 

Another  whom  he  retained  was  Ray 
Graham,  for  whom  a  rehabilitation  center 
in  DtiPage  county  is  named.  Mr.  Graham 
was   rated   tops   in   the  country   in   special 


education,  a  multifold  program  which  dm- 
ing  Mr.  Nlckell's  tenure  rose  to  one  of  th. 
greatest  in  the  nation.  Mr.  Nlckell's  sue 
cessors  and  those  who  succeed  the  late  Mr 
Graham  will  advance  this  Important  edu- 
cational  program  well  beyond  lu  present 
status. 

The  tremendous  growth  of  the  Junior 
college  movement  had  Its  major  promotion 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Nickell.  More  peo- 
ple than  ever  are  getting  *Jie  benefit  of 
higher  education  than  at  any  prior  time 
The  state,  through  a  formula,  subsidizes 
public  Junior  colleges  to  make  it  possible  to 
provide  education  for  many  who  otherwise 
could  not  afford  it.  The  results  are  nothlna 
short  of  phenomenal. 

Driver  education  receives  Its  biggest  shot 
In  the  arm  during  Mr.  Nlckell's  reign  over 
the  schools  of  Illinois.  This  program  also 
receives  financial  help,  again  determined  by 
formula.  Who  among  us  Is  to  say  that  this 
program  hasn't  been  one  of  the  most  far 
reaching  of  all  In  Its  application  to  our  dally 
lives? 

The  program  which  Mr.  Nickell  launched 
that  will  probably  have  the  strongest  im- 
pact for  the  longest  time  to  come  is  the 
school  district  reorganization  program.  Its 
results  are  so  far  reaching  that  thev  have 
spread  to  other  states.  When  the  program 
was  first  started,  Illinois  led  the  nation  in 
the  total  number  of  districts.  Todav  that 
number  has  been  reduced  to  about  one 
eighth  of  its  former  size. 

It  saw  the  introduction  to  the  state  of 
the  community  unit  (12-grade)  district, 
which  in  the  non-growth  and  sparse  areas 
has  been  particularly  effective.  An  incen- 
tive to  convert  to  this  district  was  given  in 
the  form  of  a  larger  per  capita  grant  lor 
state  aid  from  the  Illinois  Common  School 
Fund. 

Speaking  not  only  from  the  sparsely  pop- 
ulated districts  but  from  the  heavily  ur- 
banized ones  as  well,  perhaps  no  single  pro- 
gram that  Mr.  Nickell  furthered  had  more 
Impact  than  that  of  school  transpwrtatlon. 
This  is  also  a  partial  state  aid  program  by 
formula,  and  Its  impact  Is  so  vast  that  we 
could  not  hope  to  convey  It  In  words. 

Mr.  Nickell  maintained  a  small  staff  whose 
sole  activity  was  concerned  with  physical 
education  and  athletics.  Physical  fitness  was 
a  big  thing  in  his  educational  program  ss 
were  several  other  fields  for  which  full  time 
staff  people  of  exceptional  calibre  were  re- 
tained. Some  of  them  were  music,  art.  voca- 
tional teaching  and  veterans'  education,  to 
name  Just  a  few. 

School  people  all  over  the  state  made  re- 
quests for  Mr.  Nlckell's  appearances  at  offi- 
cial functions  and  conferences  Involving 
school  programs.  He  found  It  difficult  to  de- 
cline some  of  them,  owing  to  the  unbeliev- 
able press  of  his  duties.  Some  of  his  close 
friends  believe  that  his  downfall  in  health 
which  prompted  him  to  decline  to  run  for  a 
fifth  four  year  term  came  about  in  part  from 
his  Incessant  desire  to  serve  every  school  dis- 
trict possible,  be  It  a  small  country  affair 
or  one  of  the  largest.  The  same  can  be  said 
for  the  man  he  retained  to  be  the  legal  coun- 
sel of  his  office,  N.  E.  "Gene"  Hutson  of 
Montlcello.  who  still  serves  the  office.  Hutson 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  school  lawyers 
In  the  country. 

With  all  our  references  to  school  districts. 
we  almost  overlooked  the  major  hand  he 
played  In  the  development  of  the  state's  uni- 
versities. By  virtue  of  his  office.  Mr.  Nickell 
was  an  ex  officio  trustee  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  as  well  as  an  ex  officio  member  of 
numerous  other  boards  concerned  with  edu- 
cation In  Illinois.  Their  progress  during  this 
time  is  in  no  small  measure  attributed  to 
ceaseless  work  under  the  guidance  of  Mr 
Nickell. 

We  admired  Mr.  Nlckell's  outspoken  pa- 
triotism as  one  of  his  greatest  assets.  We  ad- 
mired his  great  belief  In  the  right  of  school 
districts,  and/or  their  voters,  to  make  their 
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own  decUlons  without  an  ugly  arm  of  com- 
nuUlon  under  undue  threat.  We  admired  his 
admonition,  oft  repeated,  to  many  county 
superintendents  who  might  be  Inclined  to 
nromote  segregation  by  gerrymandering 
k-hool  district  boundaries.  Generally  they 
heeded  his  words.  Mr.  Nickell  did  not  want 
to  be  armed  with  dictatorial  authority  to 
force  actions  which  were  properly  those  of 
the  local  Jurisdiction. 

Despite  all  his  high  stature  in  education 
which  even  capped  his  six-foot-five  stoop 
shouldered  physical  frame  and  his  ruddy 
Abraham  Lincoln  rugged  build,  he  was  stUl 
one  of  us  who  loved  people  and  loved  sports, 
in  big  time  sports,  the  sun  rose  and  set  on 
the  Chicago  Cubs,  the  Chicago  Bears  and  the 
FighUn'  Illlnl.  No  one  was  too  big  or  too 
small  to  be  his  friend.  He  was  perhaps  the 
busiest  man  around,  but  he  was  always  a 
devoted  family  man.  The  book  on  hU  private 
desk  which  meant  the  most  to  him  and  was 
the  most  prominently  displayed  was  the 
Holy  Bible.  He  was  Just  "one  of  us."  Those  of 
us  who  knew  him  well  will  always  remember 
that. 

Too  many  good  things  In  education  owe 
their  origin  or  development  to  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Nickell.  The  benefits  are  too  numerous 
to  mention  in  this  small  sp>ace.  Prior  to  his 
passing  he  was  able  to  see  the  benefits  of 
his  handiwork.  All  of  us  now  living  will  never 
see  the  benefit  in  full  during  our  life  spans. 


FRUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Stan  Rose,  publisher  of  the  Johnson 
County  Scout,  has  accurately  expressed 
in  an  editorial  of  August  14,  1969,  that 
which  is,  I  believe,  the  attitude  and  con- 
science of  many  Kansans  regarding  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  He  expresses  with  calm- 
ness the  frustrations  we  all  bear.  He  is 
critical,  more  in  sadness  than  in  anger, 
regarding  the  failure — as  he  sees  it — of 
this  administration  to  change  our  poUcies 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  would  differ 
with  my  neighbor  and  friend  in  that  I 
believe  that  President  Nixon,  particu- 
larly in  his  May  14  speech,  has  in  fact 
changed  the  Nation's  policies  and  our  di- 
rection in  Vietnam,  it  is  most  significant 
that  Mr.  Rose,  an  able  student  of  public 
affairs,  believes  our  course  in  Vietnam 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  past.  It  is 
also  important  that  in  voicing  such  an 
opinion  he  is,  I  believe,  reflecting  the 
persuasion  of  many  of  the  people  of  my 
State.  That  which  appears  to  be  so  has 
the  force  of  reality,  and  it  is  one  more 
sign  that  this  administration  and  those 
of  us  in  public  life  have  a  great  respon- 
sibility not  only  to  state  policies  clearly, 
but  also  a  duty  to  outline  the  reasons  for 
our  judgments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Memo 
(By  Stan  Rose) 

A  few  years  ago,  I  took  part  In  a  panel 
discussion  on  Vietnam  at  the  VUlage  Church 
and  foimd  myself  strongly  defending  the 
position  of  the  Administration  against  what 
I  felt  then  to  be  a  roomful  of  misguided 
doves.  Congressman  Larry  Winn,  another 
panelist,  expressed  similar  views  to  mine  In 
what  turned  out  to  be  a  minority  report. 

Since  that  time,  the  situation  In  Vietnam 
has  changed  very  Uttle — except  that  there 
are  now  many  more  American  troops  fighting 


there.  But  I  find  that  my  own  views  about 
Vietnam  have  changed  a  great  deal. 

I  csm  no  longer  defend  the  policies  of  the 
Johnson  admliUstratlon  with  regard  to  Viet- 
nam— and  I  beUeve  that  the  policies  of  the 
Nixon  administration  In  the  pursuit  of  this 
war  are  basically  the  same  as  President  John- 
son's. I  believe  this  despite  reassuring  prom- 
ises by  President  Nixon  to  de-escalate,  and 
interpretive  remarks  by  Administration 
spokesmen  and  other  "experts"  that  what 
he  means  is  peace  will  come  before  the  next 
Presidential  election. 

I  believe  the  sad  truth  Is  we  are  no  nearer 
a  settlement  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  today 
than  we  were  two  years  ago  or  four  years 
ago.  and  that  the  longer  we  follow  the  Rusk- 
McNamara  theory  of  fighting  a. "War  of  Con- 
tainment" against  Commtinlsm,  the  deeper 
we  will  find  ourselves  In  the  quicksand. 

Frankly,  the  Rusk-McNamara  theory  of 
limited  warfare  to  check  Communism  made 
sense  to  me  in  1964  when  I  first  heard  It  ex- 
plained by  Undersecretary  of  State  U.  Alexis 
Johnson  at  a  Regional  Foreign  PoUcy  Con- 
ference in  E>es  Moines.  Despite  the  obvious 
failure  of  this  theory  and  its  disastrous  con- 
sequences, U.  Alexis  Johnson  remains  as  one 
of  the  key  men  In  the  State  Department  to- 
day. 

Year  after  year,  the  State  Department  and 
the  Pentagon  have  stubbornly  propped  up 
their  sagging  theory  by  putting  more  men 
behind  more  guns  in  Vietnam  but  with  never 
a  thought  of  winning  a  military  victory  and 
getting  out. 

The  song  of  Containment  has  ended,  but 
the  policy  lingers  on. 

I  believed  before,  and  believe  now.  that  our 
intentions  were  good  when  we  went  to  the 
aid  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  against 
aggression.  Force,  or  the  threat  of  force,  had 
prevented  aggressors  from  swallowing  up 
South  Korea,  West  Germany,  Israel,  and  who 
knows  what  other  countries.  And  we  had 
supplied  that  force.  I  believe  we  had  plenty 
of  precedents  for  what  we  tried  to  do  In  Viet- 
nam, and  I  believe  in  the  integrity  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  American  leaders  who  set  these 
precedents  and  of  those  who  followed  them— 
Truman,  Elsenhower,  Kennedy.  Johnson. 
Nixon.  And  Rusk.  McNamara  and  U.  Alexis 
Johnson,  too.  But  they  miscalculated. 

Just  as  the  road  to  hell  is  paved  with  good 
Intentions,  so  are  the  Amerlcan-bullt  roads 
In  South  Vietnam.  And  unless  we  detour  in 
a  hurry,  our  miscalculations  will  surely  take 
us  there.  To  hell,  1  mean. 

We  miscalculated  when  we  expected  the 
Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  to  react 
with  sober  second  thoughts  as  the  Russians 
did  during  the  Berlin  airlift  and  the  Cuban 
showdown.  We  miscalculated  when  we  ex- 
pected the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  rally 
and  fight  for  freedom  as  the  South  Koreans 
did.  Or  the  Greeks.  Or  the  Israelis.  We  mis- 
calculated when  we  expected  the  American 
public  to  respond  without  dissent  to  another 
call  to  send  its  sons  to  fight  for  freedom  and 
democracy— thU  time  in  a  strange  jungle 
land  whose  people  had  never  known  the 
meaning  of  either.  We  miscalculated  when  we 
failed  to  hear  the  nimbllngs  of  our  young 
people  who  want  no  more  wars  of  contain- 
ment or  liberation  or  whatever  you  call 
them— rumblings  that  have  grown  to  vol- 
canic proportions  in  a  few  short  years. 

The  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
haven't  miscalculated.  And  neither  has  the 
Soviet  Union,  without  whose  help  this  war 
would  not  have  been  possible.  They  know 
the  bind  we  are  in.  They  know  we  have  been 
dedicated  to  NOT  winning  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  that  it  Is  too  late  for  us  to  change 
that  policy  now  because  our  country  would 
svu^ly  be  torn  apart  by  Internal  strife. 

They  know  that  the  life  of  a  Viet  Cong 
or  a  North  Vietnamese  soldier  Is  the  cheapest 
commodity  they  have.  And  so  they  play  the 
waiting  game.  And  while  they  wait,  they 
goad  us — on  the  battlefield  and  at  the  con- 
ference table— knowing  that  we  will  some- 
day have  to  throw  in  the  towel,  and  that 


when  we  do  South  Vietnam  will  be  theirs 
for  the  taking. 

I  believe  they  have  no  Intention  of  letting 
us  off  the  hook — with  honor. 

Meanwhile,  the  days  become  weeks,  the 
weeks  become  months,  the  longest  war  in 
American  history  grows  longer,  and  the 
American  casualty  list  continues  to  mount. 
And  President  Nixon,  knowing  he  has  a  man- 
date from  the  American  public  to  end  the  war 
somehow,  talks  In  one  breath  of  withdrawal 
and.  In  the  next,  of  Vietnam  as  'one  of  our 
finest  hours." 

We  Americans  are  a  proud  people  and 
it  may  be  consoling  to  our  ego  to  hear  our 
President  speak  of  peace  with  honor,  with- 
drawal with  reciprocity,  but  before  another 
year  of  this  war  goes  by  and  before  another 
batch  of  names  is  added  to  the  American 
casualty  list,  I  for  one  would  rather  see  the 
President  face  up  to  the  grim  task  of  telling 
us  the  truth. 

We  have  lost  the  war.  We  have  lost  It  be- 
cause we  did  not  try  to  win  it  and  wars 
don't  end  In  ties. 

The  President  can  tell  us  he  Is  pulling 
our  troops  out  unconditionally — "let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may  " — or  he  can  tell 
us  he  is  making  a  deal  to  "buy  our  way  out" 
with  an  economic  aid  program  for  North 
Vietnam  that  would  continue  as  long  as  it 
leaves  South  Vietnam  alone.  The  price  might 
be  high  but  it  might  be  well  worth  it  this 
time.  We  have  bought  so  many  friends  In  the 
past,  it  might  be  advantageous  Just  this  once 
to  buy  an  enemy. 

Either  way  it  won't  shake  up  the  American 
public  nearly  as  much  as  a  continuation  of 
this  pointless  struggle.  The  parents  of  boys 
who  lost  their  lives  in  that  war  may  greet 
the  news  with  a  tinge  of  bitterness,  but 
parents  whose  boys  are  still  fighting  over 
there  or  are  on  the  list  to  go  won't  put  up 
much  of  an  argument.  And  neither  will 
many  other  Americans. 


ORGANIZED  CRIME 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
August  22,  1969,  issue  of  Time  contains 
an  interesting  and  informative  article 
about  organized  crime.  The  problem 
discussed  in  this  article  should  be  of 
great  interest  to  all  Members  of  this 
body. 

Organized  crime  has  entered  all  facets 
of  society.  It  has  Infiltrated  the  business 
world  as  well  as  its  traditional  activities 
in  gambling,  narcotics,  and  labor  racket- 
eering. An  estimated  membership  of  3.000 
to  5,000  individuals  in  24  regional  gangs 
control  all  major  crime  in  the  Nation. 
It  is  roughly  estimated  that  the  Mafia's 
profit  is  $30  billion  a  year;  vvhen  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  profits,  this  makes  the 
Mafia  larger  than  United  States  Steel, 
Ford.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph. 
General  Motors,  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey,  General  Electric,  International 
Business  Machines,  Chrysler  and  Radio 
Corp.  of  America,  combined.  What  a 
drain  on  our  economy. 
Time  says: 

The  Nixon  administration  and  several  key 
States  are  striving  to  Improve  law-enforce- 
ment efforts. 

I  can  attest  to  that  fact.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell  has  undertaken  to  strike  a 
meaningful  blow  at  the  crime  czars  who 
control  the  Mafia  and  all  their  iUegal 
activities  by  estabUshing  permanent  field 
offices  in  major  metropolitan  areas.  For 
example,  a  Federal-State-local  effort  is 
currently  imderway  in  New  York  City. 

But  the  Attorney  General  carmot  do 
the  job  alone.  He  needs  the  support  of 
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Congress  ana  of  the  people.  Public  apathy 
has  too  long  been  an  ally  of  organized 
crime. 

Time  Is  to  ibe  commended  for  its  efforts 
in  bringing  ihls  problem  to  the  public's 
attention.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  belag  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  CbNOix>MXKAn  op  Criicx 

Nobody  wilt  listen.  Nobody  roiU  believe. 
You.  know  wriat  I  meanT  This  Cota  Nostra, 
ifs  like  a  sec<tnd  government.  It's  too  biff — 
Job  Valachi. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  decade,  even  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  defied  Its  existence.  Its  structure 
was  a  mystery,  and  If  It  had  a  name,  no  one 
on  the  outMdfl  was  sure  of  what  it  was.  Yet, 
almost  unnoticed.  It  exerted  a  paxrfound  Im- 
pact on  American  life.  It  sUll  does.  Small 
wonder  that  valachl.  the  thug-tumed-ln- 
former.  doubted  that  anybody  would  believe 
or  care  when  he  talked  about  an  organization 
called  La  Cosa  Hostra. 

Today  people  do  care.  Organized  crime  is 

suddenly  a  high-prlorlty  Item   In  Congress. 

The  Nlxon   Adinlnlstratlon  and  several  key 

•  state*"  ure  striding  to  Improve  law-enforce- 

-men» -efforts.   jThe    Justice    Department    Is 

seeding  speclalj  anti-Mob  "strike  forcee"  Into 

major  dtles.  more  money  Is  being  spent  by 

police  forces.  a4d  more  men  are  being  thrown 

Into    the    battle.    Hollywood    makes    movies 

about    it    {ThA  Brotherhood),    and    readers 

have  put  It  on  the  top  of  the  bestseller  list 

(Mario  Puzo's  dovel  The  Godfather  and  Peter 

Maas's  The  Val^chi  Papers).  Organized  crime 

Is  no  longer  qiiite  the  mystery  that  It  was. 

It  Is  a  vast.  sptawUng  underground  domain 

Impossible  to  ttrace  fully;    but  there  Is  no 

longer  any  doiibt  that  Its  most   Important 

part,   its    very  Nucleus.    Is   La    Cosa    Nostra 

(LCN) .  otherwise  known  as  the  Mafia.* 

Its  reality  borflers  on  fantasy.  Many  Ameri- 
cans still  find  10  dlfllcult  to  fully  believe  that 
their  nation  hai|borE  an  evil  entity  capiable  of 
stealing  blUlona  while  deetroylng  the  honor 
of  pubic  official^  the  honesty  of  businessmen 
and  sometimes  the  lives  of  ordinary  citizens. 
The  evidence  tqat  it  does  these  thing,  and 
more  has  becom^  all  too  credible.  The  image 
persists  of  the  ^lorful  gambler  who  speaks 
quaint  Runyoneique.  or  the  romantic  loner — 
Jay  Oatsby.  say-|— who  has  his  own  somehow 
justifiable  morality,  or  of  the  paternalistic 
despKJt  who  challenges  society  by  his  own 
peculiar  code 


bit  of  crime  we  study  has  some  link  tc  orgft- 
nlzed  crime." 

Yet  L«  Cosa  Nostra  ItaeU,  the  Italian  core 
of  organized  crime,  consists  of  only  3,000  to 
5.000  Individuals  scattered  around  the  na- 
tion in  24  "families,"  or  regional  gangs,  each 
headed  by  a  boss  and  organized  loosely  along 
military  lines.  There  is  no  national  dictator 
or  omnipotent  unit  giving  precise  direction 
on  all  operations.  Rather,  the  families  con- 
stitute a  relaUvely  loose  confederation  under 
a  board  of  directors  called  the  Commission. 
Prom  this  soft  center  the  mob's  web  spreads 
to  many  thousands  of  allies  and  vassals  rep- 
resenting most  ethnic  groups.  "We  got  Jews, 
we  got  Polacks,  we  got  Greeks,  we  got  all 
kinds."  Jackie  Cerone,  a  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago gang,  once  observed  with  both  accuracy 
and  {Mlde. 

In  many  respects,  says  Ralph  Salerno  who 
was  the  New  York  City  police  department's 
chief  Mafia  expert  until  his  retirement  in 
1967,  the  leadership  has  always  been  a 
"happy  marriage  of  Italians  and  Jews."  Sa- 
lerno adds:  "Ifs  the  three  Ms— moxle.  mus- 
cle and  money.  The  Jews  provide  the  moxle, 
the  Italians  provide  the  muscle,  and  they 
both  provide  the  money."  In  the  public  mind 
however,  Cosa  Nostra  Is  Identified  with  the 
ItaUans.  and  about  22  million  Italian-Ameri- 
cans are  being  hurt  in  reputaUon  by  the  dep- 
redations of  a  very  few. 

In  money  terms,  the  organization  Is  the 
world's  largest  business.  The  best  estimate  of 
Its  revenue,  a  rough  projection  based  on  ad- 
mittedly Inexact  Information  of  federal 
agencies,  is  well  over  $30  billion  a  year.  Even 
using  a  conservative  figure,  its  annual  profits 
are  at  least  In  the  $7  blUlon-to-SlO  billion 
range.  Though  he  meant  It  aa  a  boast,  Meyer 
Lansky.  the  gang's  leading  financial  wizard, 
was  actually  being  overly  modest  when  he 
chortled  In  1966:  "We're  bigger  than  U.S. 
Steel."  Measured  in  terms  of  profits,  Cosa 
Nostra  and  affiliates  are  as  big  as  U.S.  Steel, 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co  [ 
General  Motors,  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey, 
General  Electric.  Pord  Motor  Co.,  IBM  Chrys- 
ler and  RCA  put  together 
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THE     MULTIPLIEK     EFFECT 

There  are  bits  of  truth  In  all  the  Impres- 
sions,   but  all   fidl   short.   The   biggest   and 
most  Important  truth  Is  that  La  Cosa  Nostra 
and   the  many  aatelllte  elements  that  con- 
stitute organizedj  crime  are  big  and  {x>werlul 
enough   to   affect   the   quality  of  American 
life.  LCN  generaifcs  corruption  on  a  frighten- 
ing scale.  It  tou^es  small  firms  as  well  as 
large,  reaches  Into  city  haUs  and  statehousee, 
taints  facets  of  sAow  business  and  labor  rela- 
tions, and  perlooically  sheds  blood.  It  has 
a  multiplier  effect  on  crime;  narcotics,  a  mob 
monopoly,  drives  j  the  addicted  to  burglaries 
and  other  felonle^  to  finance  the  habit.  Cosa 
Nostra's    ability    to    flout    the    law    makes 
preachment  of  law  and  order  a  Joke  to  those 
who    see    organi^    crime    In    action    most 
often:   the  urban)  poor  and  the  black.  Says 
Milton  Rector,  dlitector  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Crime  and  DeUnquency :  "Almost  every 

•  "Mafia,"  llterajlly,  means  swank,  or  dolled 
up,  but  It  probably  derives  from  a  Sicilian 
term  meaning  beauty  or  pride.  In  the  context 
of  crime,  Mafia  applies  to  the  older,  strictly 
Sicilian  element  of  the  Mob,  "La  Cosa  Nos- 
tra," or  Our  Thing,  is  a  broader  term  that 
means  the  modern  American-born  organiza- 
tion. 


Two  years  ago,  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  simply  threw  up  its  hands  at  the 
prospect  of  estimating  the  crime  conglomer- 
ate's full  penetraUon.  "The  cumulative  effect 
of  the  Infiltration  of  legitimate  business  In 
America  cannot  be  measured,"  It  said  Rob- 
ert Kennedy,  who  began  the  fljst  big  push 
against  the  Mafia  when  he  became  Attorney 
General,  warned  that  "If  we  do  not  on  a 
national-scale  attack  organized  criminals 
with  weapons  and  techniques  as  effective  as 
their  own,  they  will  destroy  us."  No  one  now 
disputes  Its  potential  for  destruction. 

Despite  Its  continuing  evolution,  organized 
crime  follows  certain  basic  patterns  that  vary 
little.  It  must  buy  or  force  freedom  from  the 
law  and  from  accepted  nUes  of  commerce  It 
must  milk  gambling,  the  narcotics  trade  In- 
dustrial relations  and  usury.  It  must  find 
outlets  for  its  accumulated  profits.  These  are 
Its  main  forms  of  activity: 

The  political  fix  takes  many  forms,  but  the 
most  Important,  from  LCN's  view  is  ob- 
taining the  cooperation  of  the  policeman  and 
the  politicians.  East  of  the  Mississippi  par- 
ticularly. It  is  the  rare  blg-clty  government 
that  is  completely  free  of  the  fix.  In  Newark 
corruption  Is  rampant.  One  gangster  recently 
confided  to  another  that  •12,000  a  month 
flows  to  police  superiors  for  protection— 
which  sometimes  goes  beyond  a  shield  for 
Illicit  activities.  When  he  vacationed  on  the 
West  Coast  last  spring,  for  example  Thomas 
Pecora,  a  boss  of  Teamsters  Local  97  as  well 
as  a  Mafia  man,  took  along  a  Newark  city  de- 
tective as  a  bodyguard. 

Newark  Police  Director  Domlnlck  Spina 
was  recently  indicted  for  failing  to  enforce 
gambling  laws.  He  was  acquitted.  Mayor 
Hugh  Addonlzlo  has  refused  to  give  his  per- 


sonal financial  records  to  a  grand  Jury  that 
a«ked  for  them.  So  pervasive  is  the^ra  *, 
oorruption,  a  governors  committee  reported 
that  It  contributed  heavily  to  the  Newwk 
not  of  1967,  m  which  black  resentment  of 
police  was  a  major  factor. 

In  Illinois,  La  Cosa  Nostra  exerts  malor 
Influence  In  a  dozen  Chicago  wards  and  dic- 
tates the  votes  of  as  many  as  15  sUte  lecls 
lators.  Known  as  the  West  Side  Bloc,  a  news 
paper  euphemism  to  avoid  libel  suits    the 
Mob  opposes  antlcrlme  bUls  In  the  state  lec- 
Islature,    forces   gangsters   onto   the   pavroii 
of  Mayor  Richard  Daleys  Chicago  machine 
and   corrupts    the    city   police    department' 
Salvatore  ("Momo")   Glancana  may  be  hid" 
Ing  in  Mexico,  but  his  stand-ins,  Tony  cbib 
Tuna")    Aocardo   and   Paul    ("The  Walter"? 
DeLucla  still  pack  Influence.  Example-  When 
a    Justice    Department    report    charged    29 
Chicago  policemen  with  being  grafters  Dalev 
pooh-poohed  the  allegations,  took  no  action 
Some  of  the  29  were  subsequently  promoted 
Protection  can  also  mean  death  for  Inform- 
ers. Richard  Cain,  once  chief  Investigator  for 
the  Cook  County,  111.,  sheriff's  ofBce  gave  lie- 
detector  tests  to  a  quintet  of  bank  robbery 
suspects.  Cain,  now  In  prison,  was  not  after 
the  guilty  man  but  in  search  of  the  FBI  in- 
formant  among  the  five.  The  tipster    Guy 
Mendolla  Jr.,  was  subsequently  murdered 

Three  federal   men   arrived   in  Columbus 
last  year  to  Investigate  gambling.  They  were 
soon  arrested  by  local  police,  accused  of  be- 
ing drunk  in  public.  The  G-men  were  ac- 
quitted and  eight  Columbus  cops  were  in- 
dicted for  taking  $8,000  a  month  In  bribes 
Ralph  Salerno,  co-author  of  an  uncoming 
book  on  the  Mob,  The  Crime  Confederatwn 
estimates  that  the  votes  of  about  25  mem- 
bers of  Congress  can  be  deUvered  by  mob 
pressure.  New  Jersey  Congressman  Cornelius 
Gallagher  was  an  associate  of  Joe  ZlcarelU 
a  Cosa  Nostra  power  in  New  Jersey.  ZlcarelU  s 
command  over  Gallagher  was  strong  enough 
in  fact,  to  bring  Gallagher,  whom  Zicarelli 
calls  "my  friend  the  Congressman,"  off  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  RepreaentaUves  to  ac- 
cept Zicarelll's  telephone  calls.  Although  Gal- 
lagher has  denied  the  allegation  with  vary- 
ing   degrees   of   indignation,    he   has   never 
bothered  to  sue  Ufe  for  Its  dUclosures  about 
him.  He  has  since  been  reelected,  and  re- 
mains a  member  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee,   which   watches  the 
federal  agencies  that  watch  the  Mob. 

Even  the  Judiciary  is  not  beyond  reach, 
and  the  Mob  has  a  special  set  of  InstrucUons 
for    Judges    on   the   payroll.    An   FBI   "bug" 
placed  m  the  First  Ward  Democratic  organi- 
zation on  La  Salle  Street,  a  favorite  gathering 
place   for  Chicago  gangsters,  overheard  the 
following  conversation  between  IlUnols  Cir- 
cuit Court  Judge  Pasqual  Sorrentino  and  Pat 
Marcy.  a  friend  of  the  Chicago  LCN  family. 
What  should  he  do.  Sorrentino  asked,  if  fed- 
eral agents  questioned  him  about  his  associa- 
tions with  gangsters?  Marcy's  answer;  "Stand 
on   your  dignity.   Dont  answer  those  ques- 
tions. Tell  them  they're  trying  to  embarrass 
you.  Stay  on  the  offensive.  Remember,  you're 
a  judge."  The  trouble  Is,  of  course,  that  Sor- 
rentino and  some  of  his  coUeagues.  on  fed- 
eral as  well  as  state  benches,  have  forgotten 
Just  that  fact. 

Nowhere  has  organized  crime  subverted 
more  than  a  tiny  minority  of  pubUc  officials. 
But  a  nunority  can  be  enough  both  to  under- 
mine law  enforcement  and  to  bend  regula- 
tions, purchasing  procedures  and  legislation 
to  a  shape  pleasing  to  the  mob. 

Gambling  is  far  and  away  the  Mob's  big- 
gest Illicit  income  producer,  more  than  tak- 
ing the  place  that  bootleg  Uquor  held  during 
Prohibition.  No  one  can  more  than  guess  how 
much  money  is  bet  Illegally  in  the  U.S.  each 
year,  but  a  conservative  estimate  is  that 
about  $20  billion  is  put  down  on  horse  racing, 
lotteries  and  sports  events.  Perhaps  a  third  Is 
pure  profit  for  LCN  and  its  affiliates. 

In  the  slums,  the  bets  are  usually  on  "the 
numbers."   The   gambler  picks   the   number 
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that  he  think*  will  come  up  In  eome  agreed- 
upon  tabulation — the  total  dollars  bet  at  a 
race  track,  for  example — and  puts  down  as 
little  as  2£<  or  as  much  as  $1.  In  some  places 
$10  bets  are  allowed.  The  bet  taker  himself, 
called  the  policy  writer,  is  too  small — and 
too  vulnerable — to  be  a  formal  member  of 
La  Cosa  Nostra.  He  works  Instead  imder  con- 
tract as  a  "sharecropper." 

Bookmaklng  Is  next  up  the  ladder  from 
the  numbers,  and  the  bookmaker,  who  usu- 
ally employs  several  solicitors.  Is  a  man  of 
substance.  When  FBI  agents  seized  Oil 
Beckley.  the  king  of  layoff  men  (a  banker 
to  smaller  bookies),  in  Miami  in  January 
1966,  his  records  showed  that  on  that  day 
alone  he  had  handled  $250,000  in  bets,  for 
a  profit,  by  his  own  reckoning,  of  $129,000. 
He  is  now  appealing  a  ten-year  prison  sen- 
tence in  the  case. 

An  operator  like  Beckley  is  not  necessarily 
a  full  member  of  LCN.  Beckley  has  a  kind 
of  associate  status.  In  which  favors  and  prof- 
Its  flow  back  and  forth.  As  in  certain  other 
areas,  LCN  is  content  to  get  a  cut  while  leav- 
ing active  management  to  a  relative  out- 
sider. Another  big  layoff  man,  Sam  DlPlazzo, 
once  told  of  an  attempt  by  Glancana's  Chi- 
cago family  to  extort  50%  of  his  six-figure 
take.  As  DlPlazzo  related  the  story,  he  was 
forced  to  go  before  a  committee  In  Chicago, 
where  he  haggled  the  bite  down  to  a  mere 
$35  a  day.  HU  big  bargaining  point  was  that 
he  cooperated  with  "the  Little  Man,"  Loui- 
siana Family  Boss  Carlos  Marcello. 

General  affluence  and  Increasing  public  In- 
terest In  sports  such  as  football  and  basket- 
ball hike  the  stakes  and  make  the  potential 
for  corrupting  athletes  great.  Even  If  he  does 
not  succeed  in  fixing  a  game,  the  Cosa  Nostra 
agent  finds  Information  about  a  team's  mo- 
rale or  physical  condition  priceless  In  help- 
ing him  to  set  odds.  On  Just  such  an  Infor- 
mation hunt,  a  scout  for  Chicago  Handi- 
capper  Burton  Wolooff  wangled  his  way  into 
the  clubhouse  of  the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers 
a  few  years  back.  Learning  that  Sandy  Kou- 
fax,  who  was  scheduled  to  pitch  that  day. 
was  having  even  more  arm  trouble  than 
usual,  the  agent  flashed  the  news  to  Wol- 
ooff, who  put  down  $30,000  against  the  Dod- 
gers. Koufax  gave  up  five  runs  in  early  In- 
nings and  the  Dodgers  lost. 

The  National  Football  League  has  gone  to 
considerable  lengths  to  detect  the  fix,  rely- 
ing, ironically,  on  Gil  Beckley.  Apparently 
the  league  operated  on  the  theory  that  It 
takes  one  to  know  one.  "I  want  the  games 
square."  Beckley  told  league  officials  when 
he  announced  his  proposition.  "If  I  know 
that  something's  wrong,  I'll  give  you  the 
name  of  the  club.  But  I  won't  give  you  names 
of  the  players."  Tips  from  Beckley  have 
touched  off  a  number  of  secret  investigations 
by  the  league. 

Until  the  mid-'60s.  one  of  Cosa  Nostra's 
most  profitable  gambling  operations  was  at 
one  of  the  few  places  In  the  U.S.  where  most 
kinds  of  gambling  are  legal:  Las  Vegas.  The 
Mob's  technique  there,  known  as  "skim- 
ming," was  as  simple  as  larceny  and  as  easy 
as  shaking  the  money  tree:  a  part  of  the 
cash  profits  from  six  LCN-controlled  casinos 
was  simply  diverted  before  the  figures  were 
placed  In  the  ledger  books.  How  much  cash 
was  spirited  away  In  this  manner,  eluding 
both  state  and  federal  taxes,  no  one  can 
say  precisely.  After  the  Government  be- 
came aware  of  mob  Influence  and  forced  the 
gangsters  out  of  most  of  casinos  In  1966 
and  1967 — LCN  still  has  Interests  In  two  big 
casinos — revenue  reported  for  tax  purposes 
Jumped  by  more  than  $50  million  a  year. 

Loan-sharking  or  usury  nets  several  bil- 
lions— It  Is  Impossible  to  say  how  many — 
in  revenue  for  the  Mob.  Dollar  for  dollar,  us- 
ury is  LCN's  best  Investment:  though  the 
gross  Is  lower  than  It  Is  In  gambUng,  profit  Is 
higher.  Interest  rates  commonly  run  at  20% 
per  week,  or,  in  the  Mob's  words,  "six  for 
five" — borrow  $5  on  Monday  and  pay  back 


$6  by  Saturday  noon,  the  normal  deadline. 
Borrowers  are  frequently  gamblers  who  have 
lost  heavily  or  hope  to  make  a  big  strike, 
but  they  also  include  factory  workers,  btisl- 
neasmen  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  or  any- 
one else  who  needs  cash  but  cannot  meet  a 
bank's  credit  check. 

Many  of  the  Cosa  Nostra's  legitimate  busi- 
ness fronts  were  acquired  when  the  owner 
could  not  pay  hU  debt.  Some  public  offlclaU 
were  acquired  In  the  same  maimer.  Over  his 
head  In  various  business  deals.  James  Marcus, 
the  former  Water  Commissioner  of  New  York 
City,  took  a  loan  at  104%  annual  Interest. 
When  he  was  unable  to  pay,  the  gangsters 
found  him  a  willing  victim  for  other  schemes. 
Including  graft  on  city  projects.  In  the  case 
of  Marctis,  as  with  many  othef  public  offi- 
cials, the  loan  was  almost  certainly  a  come- 
on  for  what  the  Mob  really  wanted:  a  good 
friend  In  a  high  place.  Marcus,  Mobster  An- 
thony ("Tony  Ducks")  Corallo,  and  Contrac- 
tor Henry  Pried  were  convicted  In  the  kick- 
back scheme. 

Narcotics  traffic,  chiefly  In  heroin.  Is  lees 
lucrative  than  gambling,  but  still  profitable 
enough,  bringing  in  more  than  $360  million 
m  revenue  and  $26  million  In  profits.  Because 
of  the  risks  Involved  In  peddling  drugs  di- 
rectly, Cosa  Nostra  once  again  contracts  the 
retail  trade  to  its  sharecroppers,  saving  for 
ItseU  the  leas  dangerous  and  Infinitely  more 
profitable  role  of  Importer  and  wholesaler. 
The  sums  Involved  are  substantial.  By  the 
time  opium  from  Turkey,  the  chief  supplier 
for  the  U.S.,  is  processed  Into  heroin  and 
shipped  to  New  York,  It  Is  worth  about  $225,- 
000  per  kilogram.  The  price  to  society  Is  be- 
yond measure. 

So  far.  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  Mafia 
has  tried  to  penetrate  the  marijuana  market. 
The  source  of  supply  In  Mexico  Is  too  close, 
and  the  competition  from  travelers  passing 
over  the  border  too  Intense.  One  unforeseen 
byproduct     of     the     Federal     Government's 
crackdown  on  the  marijuana  trade,  however, 
may  be  to  create  an  LCN  monopoly.  If  the 
"Independents"  are  driven  out,  the  mobsters 
might  find  pot  as  profitable  as  heroin.  Just 
that  happened  In  bookmaklng,  when  poUce 
put  many  freelance  operators  out  of  business. 
Labor  racketeering  has  no  price  Ug.  but 
obviously  nets  the  Mob   many  millions.  It 
takes  several  forms.  One  of  the  simplest  Is 
extortion.  The  gangsters  might  thus  Inform 
a  small  businessman,  who  has  perhaps  only 
a  dozen  employees,  that  from  that  minute  on 
hU  enterprise  Is  unionized.  Though  the  em- 
ployees may  never  know  that  they  belong  to 
a    "union" — and    never   receive   any    of    the 
benefits  of  being  in  a  union— the  employer 
nevertheless  pays  the  "union  organizers"  the 
workers'  initiation  fees  and  monthly  dues.  In 
another   variation,   the   bogus   union   settles 
for  "sweetheart"   contracts  that  are  grossly 
unfair  to  the  workers  it  Is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent. The  difference  between  what  a  legiti- 
mate union  might  win  for  the  workers  and 
what  the  Mob  union  actually  obtains  is  split 
between  the  mobsters  and  the  company  own- 
ers   In    one   such    contract,    writes   Donald 
Cressey  In  his  definitive  work.  Theft  of  the 
Nation,  the  president  of  a  paper  local  won  his 
union  only  one  paid  holiday  a  year:  Passover. 
His     membership     was     exclusively     Puerto 
Rlcan. 

In  other  ways  as  well,  union  racketeering 
can  be  as  profitable  to  a  company  as  It  Is  to 
the  Mob.  Once  the  gangsters  have  taken  over 
a  union — they  find  their  easiest  prey  in  un- 
skilled and  semi-skilled  occupations — they 
can  guarantee  both  labor  peace  and  a  com- 
petitive edge  over  other  companies  In  wages 
and  benefits.  There  Is,  of  course,  a  fee,  but 
that  is  often  lower  for  the  businessman  than 
the  real  costs  of  strikes  or  higher  wages. 

Business  Infiltration  Is  the  organization's 
fastest-growing  source  of  revenue.  Its  inter- 
ests extend  to  an  estimated  5,000  business 
concerns.  Indeed,  Cosa  Nostra's  penetration 
of  the  above-ground  world  of  finance  and 


commerce  Is  probably  the  greatest  threat  that 
It  poses  to  the  nation  today.  A  business  can 
be  acquired  In  any  number  of  ways,  from 
foreclosure  on  a  usurious  loan  to  outright 
purchase.  LCN,  after  all,  has  more  venture 
capital  than  any  other  nongovernmental  or- 
gajilzatton  in  the  world.  New  York's  Carlo 
Oamblno  and  his  adopted  family  own  large 
chunks  of  real  estate  la  the  New  York  area 
valued  at  $300  million.  Until  recently,  they 
also  ran  a  labor  consulting  service.  Marcello 
of  New  Orleans,  another  real  estate  million- 
aire, has  been  buying  up  land  In  the  path  of 
the  Dixie  Freeway  and  hopes  to  make  a  bun- 
dle In  federal  highway  funds. 

Once  brought  imder  the  Mob's  umbrella, 
a  business  almost  always  ceases  to  operate 
legitimately.  If  It  la  a  restaurant — favorite 
targets — or  a  nightclub.  It  buys  coal  or  oU 
from  one  LCN  affiliate,  rents  Unen  from  an- 
other, ships  garbage  out  through  still  an- 
other. Its  entertainers,  parking-lot  attend- 
ants and  even  Ita  hat  check  girls  must  al- 
ways be  approved  by  the  Moh— and  some- 
times they  must  kick  back  part  of  what  they 
take  In.  When  the  gangsters  were  big  In  Laa 
Vegas,  they  sometimes  used  skimmed  cash  to 
supplement  the  fees  paid  to  featured  per- 
formers. The  under-the-table  funds  went  un- 
taxed and  left  the  compliant  performer  with 
an  obligation.  This  was  repayed  by  appear- 
ances elsewhere  at  the  Mob's  request. 

Unfortunately,  the  gangs'  business  methods 
do  not  stop  with  such  relatively  Innocuous, 
If  Illegal,  tactics.  The  giant  Atlantic  &  Pa- 
cific grocery  can  testify  to  that.  Taking  con- 
trol of  a  company  that  manufactured  deter- 
gent, the  powerful  New  York-New  Jersey 
gangster  brothers,  Gerardo  and  the  late  Gene 
Catena,  tried  to  put  the  product  on  A.  &  P. 
shelves.  When  the  A.  &  P.  officials  rejected 
the  inferior  Brand  X,  marketed  by  the  Ca- 
tenas' Best  Sales  Company,  the  brothers  tried 
traditional  means  of  persuasion.  Four  A.  &  P. 
employees  died  violently.  Six  stores  were  flre- 
bombed.  Finally,  two  union  locals  threatened 
to  strike,  rejecting  out  of  hand  a  contract 
that  seemed  more  than  generous. 

Dumfounded  by  tactics  not  taught  at  the 
Harvard  Business  School.  A.  &  P.  offlclaU 
seemingly  never  connected  Catena  detergent 
with  strikes  and  terror.  The  government  did. 
however,  and  Impaneled  a  grand  jury  to  In- 
vestigate the  Catena  brothers'  marketing 
procedures.  Brand  X  was  apparentiy  not 
worth  the  bother  of  federal  heat.  The  Ca- 
tenas got  out  of  detergents,  the  unions  signed 
their  contracts,  and  the  A.  &  P.  was  left  at 
peace. 

Generally,  the  Mob  favors  businesses  in 
the  service  and  retail  fields,  particularly 
things  like  coin-operated  machines,  liquor 
stores  and  laundries.  These  offer,  among 
other  advantages,  cash  turnovers  susceptible 
to  skimming.  With  these  companies  the  mob- 
sters can  rake  off  funds  without  anyone,  par- 
ticularly anyone  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  being  the  wiser.  When  FBI  agents 
searched  the  house  belonging  to  the  son  of 
Buffalo  Boss  Stefano  Magaddlno  last  Decem- 
ber, they  fovmd  in  a  suitcase  $521,020  in 
skimmed  cash,  most  of  it  from  Magaddino's 
15  companies  in  the  Buffalo  area.  It  may  not 
have  been  worth  all  of  Magaddino's  trouble. 
Not  only  has  the  Government  confiscated 
his  money,  but  the  other  mobsters  are  In- 
furiated because  Magaddlno  had  told  them 
that  he  had  no  funds  to  help  them  meet  com- 
mon expenses.  This  month.  In  fact,  LCN's  top 
hierarchy  took  the  highly  unusual  step  of 
sending  a  team  to  investigate  Magaddino's 
finances.  Mrs.  Magaddlno,  who  had  never 
looked  Into  the  suitcase,  was  also  upset.  "Son 
of  a  bitch!"  she  muttered  when  the  FBI 
carted  the  money  away.  "He  said  we  have  no 
money  for  Florida  this  year.  $500,000!" 

Jukeboxes,  funeral  parlors,  small  garment 
firms  and  other  marginal  enterprises  that 
have  long  attracted  gangsters  have  Uttle  ef- 
fect on  the  general  economy.  Blg-tlme  con- 
struction Is  another  matter,  and  by  playing 
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both  the  unlen  and  management  aides.  LCN 
beglna  to  exe^lse  major  Impact.  The  Crime 
and  Delinquency  Council's  Milton  Rector 
says  alr-frel^t  trucking  operations  have 
been  so  deeflly  penetrated  that  gangsters 
could  bflng  Nfew  York's  Kennedy  Airport  "to 
ItB  knees  at  arty  time." 

As  the  booqie  piles  up,  repositories  bigger 
than  Magaddino's  suitcase  must  be  found. 
Many  million^  go  to  foreign  banks.  Switzer- 
land, with  Iti  numbered  bank  accounts.  Is 
the  favorite.  1  Funds  from  these  reservoirs 
often  come  b»ck  In  the  form  of  "loans"  for 
investment  purposes.  Asked  to  produce  col- 
lateral for  a  Jukebox  Import  deal,  Philadel- 
phia Boss  An(;elo  ("Mr.  A")  Bruno  quickly 
came  up  with  a  certified  check  backed  by  a 
Swiss  account,  The  amount:  $50  million. 
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scious memory.  There,  amid  poverty  and 
foreign  intrusion,  survival  and  prosperity 
depended  on  one's  own  Immediate  group  and 
one's  own  rules.  Does  the  younger  generation 
have  any  qualms  about  what  It  Is  doing?  It 
would  seem  not.  The  Godfather,  the  Dart- 
mouth-educated son  of  a  New  York  boss  gives 
his  bride  what  Is  probably  the  typical  ration- 
ale. Members  of  Cosa  Nostra,  he  reasons,  are 
no  worse  than  any  other  Americans.  "In  my 
history  course  at  Dartmouth,  we  did  some 
background  on  all  the  Presidents,  and  they 
had  fathers  and  grandfathers  who  were  lucky 
they  didn't  get  hanged." 

Perhape.  They  were  not,  however,  likely  to 
employ  the  sadistic  methods  that  Cosa  Nos- 
tra still  finds  useful.  Despite  the  more 
businesslike  Image  of  the  younger  gang 
leaders,  many  mobsters  are  still  animals  in 
fedoras.  If  Sam  Glancana  moves,  as  he  has, 
with  Frank  Sinatra  on  one  level,  his  hench- 
men move  on  another.  One  of  the  most  chill- 
ing conversations  that  the  FBI  has  overheard 
Involved  two  of  Olancana's  hoods  telling  a 
third,  "Jackie."  about  the  murder  of  one  of 
their  colleagues,  a  350-pounder  by  the  name 
of  William  Jackson. 

James  Torello:  Jackson  was  hung  up  on 
that  meat  hook.  He  was  so  heavy  he  bent  it. 
He  was  on  that  thing  three  days  before  he 
croaked. 

Fiore  Buccieri  (giggling):  Jackie,  you 
shoulda  seen  the  guy.  Like  an  elephant,  he 
was.  and  when  Jimmy  hit  him  with  that 
electric  prod  .  .  . 

Torello  (excitedly) :  He  was  floppin'  around 
on  that  hook,  Jackie.  We  tossed  water  on 
him  to  give  the  prod  a  better  charge,  and 
he's  screamin'  .  .  . 

Despite  Cosa  Nostra's  obvious  frightening 
strengths,  new  problems  and  challenges  are 
coming  at  it  from  several  sides.  In  the  slums, 
for  instance.  Its  control  of  gambling  and  vice 
is  being  contested,  sometimes  successfully, 
by  the  blacks,  Puerto  Rlcans  and  Mexican- 
Americans  who  want  a  share  of  the  action.  In 
Buffalo,  the  blacks  at  first  worked  a  bargain 
with  Magaddlno  by  which  they  would  con- 
trol the  numbers  racket,  giving  him  only  a 
IC;  tribute.  Later,  when  he  ran  into  trouble 
with  the  authorities,  they  stopped  the  10% 
entirely.  That  was  nothing  compared  to  the 
trouble  that  Rugglero  Bolardo  had  In 
Newark.  There  Negroes  not  only  took  over 
the  lottery  but  also  shook  down  Bolardo's 
numbers  men  and  occasionally  took  shots  at 
them. 

There  are,  in  addition,  internal  disputes, 
like  the  messy  slaying  of  New  York  Boss  Al- 
bert Anastasla  in  1957.  Even  though  he  has 
never  been  east  of  Flatbush.  a  Cosa  Nostra 
man  still  looks  upon  himself  as  a  SlUcian  or 
a  Neapolitan,  distrusting  the  other.  Nor  is 
the  Commission  itself  what  it  once  was.  Two 
places,  vacated  by  death,  have  not  been 
filled.  Two  of  the  commissioners.  Philadel- 
phia's Angelo  Bruno  and  New  York's  Joe 
Colombo,  command  little  respect:  Detroit's 
Joe  ZerlUl  rarely  attends  meetings.  A  former 
commissioner.  New  York's  Joe  Bonanno.  was 
kicked  out  in  1964  and  his  family  reassigned 
when  he  attempted  to  kill  off  some  of  the 
other  bosses. 
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Where  Is  the  law?  Why,  despite  some 
troubles,  does  Cosa  Nostra  survive  and 
thrive?  Beyond  its  own  Inherent  strength 
and  tradition  is  its  ability  to  corrupt  civil 
officials.  Probably  no  other  group  In  history 
has  made  such  a  fine  art  of  corruption.  With- 
out the  fix.  Cosa  Nostra  would  not  last  out 
the  year.  Nor  are  local  cops  the  only  ones 
who  yield  to  temptation.  Three  days  after  a 
report  on  skimming  in  Las  Vegas  was  sent  to 
the  US.  Attorney  General's  office  In  1963  a 
complete  copy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  crim- 
inals cited  in  the  report.  The  conduit  for  that 
leak  has  never  been  found. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  official  dishonesty 
law  enforcement  has  often  proved  inept.' 
Most  city  and  state  police  agencies  are  still 
not  equipped  to  deal  effectively  with  clever. 


well-financed  conspiracies  that  extend  across 
city  and  state  lines  The  FBI  is  better 
trained,  of  course,  but  Its  special  agenu 
hardly  constitute  a  national  police  force  and 
were  never  Intended  to  do  so.  Until  the 
beginning  of  the  decade,  federal  authorities 
merely  nodded  while  the  mobsters  nibbled 
away  at  the  country.  Besides,  coordlaation 
among  law-enforcement  agencies  at  all  lev- 
els  Is  frequently  weak  or  totally  absent 
Even  when  pressure  is  applied  vigorously 
resulting  In  arrests  and  convictions,  LCN  can 
quickly  flU  personnel  gaps. 

Not  that  prosecution  Is  easy  under  the  best 
of  circumstances.  The  gangsters'  well-paid 
legal  corps  takes  full  advantage  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  The  Mob's  muscle  often  takes  care 
of  potential  witnesses.  It  takes  a  brave  citi- 
zen to  call  the  police.  Also,  most  of  the  evi- 
dence gathered  by  the  FBI,  until  recentlv 
was  not  admissible  in  court. 

Much  is  changing.  Though  more  vigilant 
observation  might  have  detected  it  Ion?  be- 
fore,  a   major   revelation   occurred    in   1957 
when  New  York  state  police  happened  upon 
a    meeting    of    the    Commission    and    lis 
lieutenants    at    the    estate  of  Joseph  Bar- 
bara In  upstate  Apalachln.  The  authorities 
were  able  to  find  out  who  the  mobsters  were 
and,    more    Important,    that    they   were   to- 
gether. In  1962,  Joe  Valachl,  the  Cosa  Nos- 
tra soldler-turned-informer,   confirmed  and 
explained   what  the  FBI   had   been  hearing 
from  Its  bugs  for  months.  Though  he  looked 
at  the  Mob  from  the  bottom  up,  ValaciUs 
remarkable  memory  nonetheless  provided  in- 
valuable Insights  into  its  organization  From 
January  1961  to  December  1968,  the  Govern- 
ment Indicted  290  members  of  Cosa  Nostra 
and    obtained    147   convictions,    with   many 
cases  still  pending.  Some  of  the  bosses  them- 
selves  have    been   Jailed,    while   many   have 
found  their  activities  severely  curtailed  be- 
cause of  continuous  scrutiny. 

STRENGTHENING    HAND 

Most  of  the  surveillance  has  come  from 
electronic  bugs  and  telephone  taps,  which 
have  supplied  something  like  80^.  of  the 
information  the  Government  has  on  the  Mob. 
While  bugging  Is  still  the  subject  of  consider- 
able controversy— and  can  be  a  serious  dan- 
ger to  civil  liberties  If  misused — a  law  p.issed 
by  Congress  last  year  at  least  clarifies  the 
Government's  powers  and  gives  the  Justice 
Department  broader  Jurisdiction.  For  the 
time  being,  electronic  snooping  seems  to  be 
a  necessary,  if  risky  weapon. 

Federal  funds  are  now  available  in  increas- 
ing amounts  to  help  city  and  state  agencies 
prepare  for  the  challenge.  Two  major  bills 
now  pending  in  Congress  could  have  signifi- 
cant results.  One  would  strengthen  the  hand 
of  prosecutors  and  grand  Juries  in  mounting 
investigations  and  make  Involvement  In  or- 
ganized crime  generally — regardless  of  the 
specific  violation — a  federal  offense.  The  sec- 
ond measure  would  invoke  civil  procedures, 
such  as  antitrust  action,  to  attack  organized 
crime  behind  Its  screen  of  bogus  legitimacy. 
Beyond  new  statutes  and  energetic  rein- 
forcement, the  nation  needs  another,  stronger 
weapon:  public  Indignation.  There  is  not 
nearly  enough  of  that  in  the  U.S.  No  other 
Western,  industrial  country  In  modern  times 
has  suffered  criminal  abuses  on  such  a  scale, 
America's  porous,  pluralistic  and  permissive 
society  offers  extraordinary  opportunities, 
chances  to  hide  and  to  advance,  for  the  en- 
terprising and  imaginative  criminal.  But. 
most  fundamentally,  U.S.  society  helps  the 
criminal  by  toleration  ( occasionally  even  ad- 
miration) and  by  providing  a  ready  market 
for  his  services,  niiclt  gambling  thrives  be- 
cause of  the  popular  demand  for  it.  Politi- 
cians of  questionable  Integrity  remain  In  of- 
fice because  the  electorate  allows  It.  Entre- 
preneurs who  half-knowlngly  accept  dirty 
money  with  the  rationale  that  business  is 
business  are  as  corrupt  as  grafting  politicians. 

TOLERATING    THE    MOB 

In  large  measure,  the  modern  Mob  lacks 
the  traditional  Justification  for  crime — the 
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bitter  spur  of  poverty.  It  also  lacks  the  oc- 
raslonal,  near-heroic  dimension  of  defying 
law  and  the  establlahed  order  for  the  sake 
of  rebellion.  It  Is  by  and  large  a  middle-class 
50rt  of  Mob,  more  or  less  tolerated  by  the 
affluent.  Among  the  pubUc  there  Is  often  a 
certain  psychological  hypocrisy.  Rage  Is  great 
over  conspicuous  criminal  acts,  but  there  Is 
le6S  anger  over  the  far  more  harmful  depreda- 
tions that  are  the  specialty  of  organized 
crime.  Unttl  there  is  a  popular  revolt.  La 
Cosa  Nostra  will  probably  endure. 

United  by  Oath  and  Blood 

Centuries  Ijefore  La  Cosa  Nostra  was  heard 
of  In  the  U.S..  the  Mafia  operated — even  as  it 
does  today — as  a  brigand  government  in 
much  of  Sicily.  Though  many  Italian  Im- 
migrants had  come  to  the  U.S.  to  avoid  Just 
such  oppression  as  the  Mafia  offers,  a  few 
among  them  formed  a  new  Mafia  In  the  new 
country.  In  the  crowded  "Little  Italys"  of  the 
late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries,  the  thugs 
found  easy  prey  among  people  who  had  been 
taught  to  dread  the  terrorists'  Black  Hand. 

Prohibition  offered  the  transplanted 
Mafiosi  the  chance  they  could  not  have  made 
[or  themselves.  Only  they  had  the  organiza- 
tion that  could  capitalize  on  the  potential  of 
bootlegging.  Only  they  lived  among  people 
who  already  operated  home  stills  that  could 
quickly  t)e  converted  Into  commercial  distil- 
leries. With  fantastic  profits,  little  crooks  be- 
came big  crooks,  and  the  peculiar  society  of 
petty  outlaws  became  the  all-powerful  Cosa 
Nostra. 

There  was  enough  Intraorganlzatlonal 
feuding  to  fill  a  graveyard.  Often  the  battle 
lines  were  drawn  between  Sicilians  and 
Neapolitans — a  distinction  that  causes  ill 
feeling  even  today.  But  Sicilians  from  one 
area  also  fought  Sicilians  from  another  area, 
going  so  far  as  to  take  Neapolitans  as  allies. 
.1  particularly  bloody  period  In  1930-31  called 
the  Castellammarese  War  (the  town  of 
Castellammare  del  Golfo  was  home  to  one  of 
the  factions)  killed  about  60  gangsters.  Thus 
the  factions  agreed  to  unite  behind  the  Mob's 
modern  founding  father,  Salvatore  Maran- 
zano. 

A  Castellammarese  who  borrowed  his  Ideas 
from  Julius  Caesar's  military  command, 
Maranzano  laid  down  the  patterns  that  still, 
with  minor  modifications,  hold  today.  To 
stop  the  killing,  said  Maranzano,  the  gangs 
that  then  existed  would  henceforth  be  rec- 
ognized as  families,  each  with  its  own  terri- 
torial limits.  Heading  each  family  would  be 
a  boss,  or  Capo.  Under  him  would  be  an  un- 
derboss,  or  Sottocapo,  and  beneath  the  un- 
derboss  would  be  any  number  of  lieutenants, 
or  Caporegimes,  leading  squads  of  soldiers, 
or  "button  men."  One  advantage  of  the 
scheme  was  the  insulation  it  provided  the 
men  at  the  top.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  they  would  never  put  themselves 
within  easy  reach  of  the  law. 

The  organization's  code  of  conduct  was 
partly  Maranzano  and  partly  Mafia  omertd, 
a  combination  of  such  qualities  as  manli- 
ness, honor  and  willingness  to  keep  secrets. 
Its  requirements  have  never  changed.  The 
penalty  for  breaching  the  code:  death.  Ex- 
cept for  the  Chicago  branch,  which  has  al- 
ways disdained  the  ornate,  members  are 
bound  by  an  elaborate  ceremony  of  medieval 
hocuspocus.  Flanked  by  the  boss  and  his 
lieutenants,  the  Initiate  and  his  sponsor  may 
stand  In  front  of  a  table  on  which  are  placed 
a  gun  and,  on  occasion,  a  knife.  The  boss 
picks  up  the  gun  and  Intones  In  the  Sicilian 
dialect:  "Niatri  repTesentam  La  Cosa  Nostra. 
Sta  famigghia  i  La  Cosa  Nostra  [We  repre- 
sent La  Cosa  Nostra.  This  family  is  Our 
Thing]."  The  sponsor  then  pricks  his  trigger 
finger  and  the  trigger  finger  of  the  new  mem- 
ber, holding  both  together  to  symbolize  the 
mixing  of  blood.  After  swearing  to  hold  the 
family  above  his  religion,  his  country,  and 
ills  wife  and  children,  the  Inductee  finishes 
the  ritual.  A  picture  of  a  saint  or  a  religious 
card  Is  placed  In  his  cupped  hands  and  Ig- 
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nlted.  As  the  paper  burns,  the  Inductee,  to- 
gether with  his  sponsor,  proclaims:  "If  I  ever 
violate  this  oath,  may  I  burn  as  this  paper." 

Brilliant  as  Maranzano's  plan  was.  It  had 
one  major  flaw:  Maranzano  himself.  Like  his 
hero  Caesar,  Maranzano  suffered  from  over- 
weening ambition.  Above  the  family  bosses, 
there  was,  under  his  scheme,  to  be  a  Boss 
of  All  Bosses,  a  Capo  di  Tutti  Capi,  by  the 
name  of  Salvatore  Maranzano.  When  several 
of  the  family  bosses  found  out  that  he  was 
plotting  to  kill  them,  they  worked  up  an 
assassination  scheme.  Five  months  after  he 
took  power,  II  Capo  di  Tutti  Capi  was  mur- 
dered. The  same  day,  Sept.  10,  1931,  40  lead- 
ers allied  with  him  were  slain  across  the 
country. 

With  Maranzano's  death,  a  kind  of  peace 
did  settle  over  Cosa  Nostra.  There  have  been 
skirmishes  and  murders  aplenty  since  then, 
but  never  anything  like  the  Castellammarese 
War.  In  place  of  the  Capo  di  Tutti  Capi,  the 
mobsters  formed  a  Commission  made  up  of 
nine  to  twelve  family  bosses  to  guide  the 
organization  and  settle  disputes.  While  its 
powers  have  never  been  precisely  spelled  out, 
the  Commission  seems  to  be  roughly  anal- 
ogous to  the  governing  body  of  a  loose  con- 
federation. It  must  approve  each  family's 
choice  of  boss,  and  It  can.  If  it  wants  to, 
remove  a  boss — usually  by  asassinatlon. 

Often,  the  Commission's  chief  function 
seems  to  be  preservation  of  the  balance  of 
power,  making  sure  that  no  one  boss  gains 
too  much  power.  In  Cosa  Nostra's  terms,  as 
in  nations',  that  Is  guns.  Theoretically,  at 
least,  the  24  families  have  not  been  allowed 
to  Increase  their  numbers  since  the  '30s. 
They  vary  greatly  in  size  now,  as  they  did 
then,  from  Carlo  Gambrino's  army  of  1,000 
in  New  York  to  James  Lanza's  tiny.  Ineffec- 
tual squad  of  twelve  In  San  Francisco.  Cur- 
rently, several  families  are  open  to  recruits, 
offering  new  opportunities  for  growth  and 
power.  United  by  oath  and  blood,  Maran- 
zano's organization  may  have  as  long  a  life 
as  Caesar's. 


MILITARY  SPENDING 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  while  Con- 
gress was  in  adjournment,  one  of  the 
country's  fine  military  reporters  took  a 
good  look  at  a  group  which  would  weaken 
the  Nation's  defense  in  the  name  of 
peace. 

I  believe  the  article,  written  by  Jerry 
Greene  of  the  New  York  E>aily  News,  is 
one  of  interest  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress. It  has  a  definite  bearing  on  the 
conduct  of  the  present  business  before 
the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pentagon's  Greatest  Peril  Is  in  Congress 
(By  Jerry  Greene) 

Washington,  August  16. — The  potency  of 
a  little-known  new  jjeace  built  around  82 
members  of  Congress  is  going  to  force  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  interrupt  his  vacation  for  re- 
entry Into  the  Senate  brawl  over  $20  billion 
in  military  spending. 

The  lu-gency  of  the  situation  won't  permit 
the  President  to  wait.  He  Is  getting  the  word 
this  weekend  that  White  House  pressure  is 
sorely  needed  now  by  establishment  senators 
in  defense  against  a  carefully  planned  attack 
on  the  traditional  committee  system  of  mov- 
ing legislation. 

Backers  of  the  military  procurement  auth- 
orization bill,  now  held  over  for  final  action 
after  the  congressional  recess,  believe  that 
only  presidential  Intervention  behind  the 
scenes  can  stave  off  a  situation  at  the  penta- 
gon which  could  be  ruinous  to  Nixon's  own 
plans   for   reduction   and   reorganization   of 


national  defenses.  The  Nixon  program  won't 
be  ready  until  January. 

The  White  House  and  establishment  sen- 
ators had.  until  this  week,  woefully  under- 
estimated the  power  and  skUl  of  the  new 
Senate-House  lobby  now  driving  to  lop  great 
gobs  of  money  off  the  Pentagon  budget— and 
add  the  sums  to  social  programs. 

The  lobby  bears  the  Improbable  name  of 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law. 
Rep.  F.  Bradford  Morse  (R-Mass.)  Is  the 
chairman;  Sen.  George  S.  McGovern  (D-S.D.) 
Is  vice  chairman.  Morse  tells  us  he  has  23 
senators  and  the  remainder  of  his  outfit  are 
members  of  the  House.  The  group  has  an 
office  with  three  staff  members  in  a  Capi- 
tol Hill  apartment  and  Morse  said  he  has 
raised  the  $35,000  per  year  expense  fund 
through  letters  of  solicitation  to  "a  selected 
list." 

Former  Sen.  Joseph  S.  Clark  (D-Pa.) 
started  this  Peace  Through  Law  combine  as 
a  luncheon  gathering;  Morse  took  over  this 
year  and  got  real  energetic.  He  named  five 
subcommittees,  and  these  began  preparing 
reports  to  rally  legislative  support  for  as- 
sorted objectives.  We  asked  Morse  what  he 
was  really  after. 

•Just  looking  for  a  better  world,"  he  said. 
"It's  that  simple," 

It  Isn't  that  simple,  of  course.  The  combine 
Is  zeroing  In  on  the  operations  of  standing 
committees  of  Congress — and  the  established 
processes — with  deadly  effect. 

The  effectiveness  can  be  gauged  by  the  bit- 
ter lament  of  Sen.  John  C.  StennU  (D-Miss.) . 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  of  Its  preparedness  subcommittee,  In 
debate  this  week:  "It  is  tragic  to  me  to  see 
all  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  this  sub- 
committee slashed  to  pieces  .  .  ." 

committee     seeks     $3     BILLION     DEFENSE     CDT 

What  happened  was  that  Morse  named 
Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield  (R-Ore.)  chairman  of 
the  Peace  Through  Law  committee  on  mili- 
tary spending.  The  Hatfield  committee  spent 
a  fast  two  months  studying  national  de- 
fense and  announced  that  $3  billion  should 
be  cut  from  the  $20  billion  authorization. 

The  Hatfield  rump  committee  named  nine 
targets  In  Its  report — Nixon's  Safeguard  ABM 
was  only  one  of  them — and  these  are  the 
focal  points  In  the  drive  to  smash  down  the 
Stennls  committee  recommendations  and 
force  spending  cuts,  through  amendments. 
Pending  before  the  Senate  at  recess  was  an 
amendment  to  strike  $377  million  for  a  new 
nuclear-powered   aircraft  carrier. 

There  Isn't  much  question  that  the  $80 
billion  Pentagon  budget  needs  a  lot  of  wa- 
ter drained  out  of  it.  Nixon  already  had 
slashed  first  estimates:  the  House  will  knock 
off  another  $5  billion  through  Its  Appro- 
priations Committee.  More  billions  will  fall 
in  Nixon's  initial  administration  plan  for 
fiscal  1971. 

REVOLT    OF    THE    ADMIRALS    IS    in»DATED 

But  this  cutting  will  be  done  by  experts 
and  not  In  the  slapdash  emotional  approach 
being  used  by  the  Morse-Hatfield  lobby, 
which  has  shown  scant  evidence  of  thought- 
ful study  based  on  the  requirements  of  for- 
eign policy.  A  thick  report  put  out  by  the 
Hatfield  conunlttee  last  month  was  packed 
with  unsubstantiated  claims  and  ridiculous 
arguments  tossed  Into  the  ash  can  during 
the  absurd  "revolt  of  the  admirals"  probed 
by  the  House  20  years  ago.  Only  the  names 
and  the  dates  were  changed,  no  doubt  to 
protect  the  Innocent. 

Stennls  and  his  committee,  with  years  of 
experience  and  In  full  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
stantial changes  the  Nixon  administration 
plans,  are  watching  their  efforts  to  retain 
balanced  defenses  go  down  the  drain  before 
a  skillful  operation.  If  the  Morse-Hatfield 
drive  is  successful.  Nixon  will  Inherit  a  lop- 
sided mess. 

This  Is  why  presidential  Intervention  Is 
being  requested  and  why  It  will  be  forth- 
coming, behind  the  scenes  during  the  con- 
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greoalonal    r«ees8   and    openly    afterward    If 
tbla  seenu  noceasary. 

KXPLOSrVIS  PWSCKOKNT  IN  THX  MAKING 

For  the  COngreao,  the  emergence  of  thl« 
bipartisan  lobby  within  the  ranks  to  chal- 
lenge old-Uqe  committees  and  traditional 
procesMS  Is  in  event  of  significance  not  to 
be  Ignored,  it  it  can  happen  to  the  military 
budget.  It  caki  happen  to  any  other  appro- 
priation. Th4  burdensome  Agriculture  De- 
partment spetidlng  bill  Is  a  Juicy  target. 

This  Is  lobbying  carried  to  Its  highest 
level.  D\irlng  the  battle  over  the  ABM  there 
were  103  organizations  around  the  country 
Involved  In  iDbbylng  against  approval.  But 
none  had  tht  prestige,  and  the  weight,  of 
the  Peace  Through  Law  organization  inside 
Congress  iu«lf.  And  here  the  dissidents 
found  voice  ifhere  It  could  be  counted  when 
the  roll  was  called. 

The  phenoQienon  Is  receiving  closest  study 
In  the  highest  political  quarters,  as  well  It 
might.  It's  a  illck  glnunlck. 

FINANCING  THE  MAIL 

Mr.  MON^ALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Winona,  Minn.,  Daily  News  recently  pub- 
lisl\ed  a  mofet  timely  editorial  entitled 
.  "Plnancing  tihe  Mall."  I  believe  that  too 
much  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
issue  of  whether  to  convert  the  Post 
OflQce  Depariment  to  a  corporation.  Not 
enough  attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
question  of  ^hat  services  should  be  sup- 
ported by  geheral  revenues  rather  than 
by  postal  fees. 

The  editorial  Includes  some  thought- 
ful and  chsJlenglng  suggestions  about 
postal  finance  which  I  think  every  Sen- 
ator  should  I  carefully   consider. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beiig  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  oijdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

PiKANCING    THX    MAIL 

President  Nikon's  administration  has  pro- 
posed that  thai  aged  and  plagued  postal  sys- 
tem be  taken  i)ut  of  the  cabinet  and  that  a 
new  govemmjent-owned.  corporation-type 
postal  rervlce  be  established. 

The  natlon'sl  mall  system  Is  in  a  quagmire 
of  poorer  service  to  mall  usf  -s,  greatly  In- 
creased costs,  and  staggering  deficit  financ- 
ing. The  way  It  ta  now  organized,  solutions 
to  its  problems  seem  virtually  Impossible. 

It  may  be  that  the  administration's  pro- 
gram Is  the  beet  approach  to  reorganization 
of  the  system  Itself,  but  even  the  current 
proposals  fail  t^  take  In  to  consideration  one 
of  the  most  important  matters  which  Is  in- 
grained into  the  whole  problem,  and  that  Is: 

How  should  the  public  service  reponsi- 
bllity  of  the  Pjost  Office  Department  be  de- 
fined? ! 

There  is  a  simple  and  reasonable  answer  to 
this  question  tjiat  seems  to  have  escaped  all 
those  in  authoi'lty.  This  simple  and  reason- 
able definition  Jof  public  service  costs  is  the 
key  to  the  entlae  problem  of  postal  financing, 
and  if  it  were  iccepted  in  the  revamping  of 
the  postal  systiem  It  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  simpUf^ng  the  mind-boggling  com- 
plexities now  bding  evaluated. 

The  following  costs  should  be  labeled  pub- 
lic service  costi  and  charged  to  all  citizens 
through  regular  taxation.  None  of  these 
costs  should  be]  paid  for  through  postal  fees. 

1.  The  cost  at  the  rural  free  delivery  sys- 
tem, since  this  is  of  prime  benefit  to  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  mall. 

2.  The  cost  o^ door-to-door  delivery  of  mail 
in  towns  and  iclties  where  this  service  is 
maintained,  for^  the  same  reason. 

3.  The  cost  df  building,  maintaining  and 
leasing  post  ofljce  buildings. 


4.  The  cost  of  handling  government 
franked  mall. 

6.  The  difference  between  actual  cost  and 
charges  at  special  rates  for  the  handling 
of  the  mall  of  religious  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions which  qualify  for  special  rates. 

6.  The  cost  of  functions  unrelated  to  nor- 
mal poet  office  responsibilities  such  as  the 
cost  of  handling  and  selling  duck  stamps. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  users  of  the  mall 
should  pay  for  the  foUowing  in  the  form 
of  postage  and  that  charges  for  each  class 
of  mall  should  be  based  on  the  actual  ooet 
to  the  pKWt  office  of  handling  each  class  : 
1.  The  cost  of  handling  and  sorting  maU 
from  the  time  it  enters  the  original  poet 
office  until  It  leaves  the  poet  office  in  the 
destination  community. 

3.  The  cost  of  transportation  of  mall  from 
the  original  poet  office  to  the  destination 
poet  office. 

The  cost  of  postal  management  should  be 
split  between  taxation  and  postal  fees. 

If  postal  finances  were  handled  on  this 
ba*ls  there  wovUd  never  be  any  need  for 
talking  in  terms  of  a  postal  deficit.  The 
pubUc  would  pay  for  its  benefit  in  having 
a  federal  postal  system  by  paying  the  Uxee 
necessary  to  pay  for  the  parts  of  the  postal 
system  which  are  to  Its  advantage.  Mall  users 
would  pay  the  actual  cost  necessary  to  pay 
for  the  parts  of  the  postal  system  that  are  to 
their  advantage,  and  by  making  necessary 
rate  adjustments  from  time  to  time,  the  post- 
al system  would  forever  operate  on  a  break- 
even basis. 

It  would  moreover  be  a  much  fairer  system 
than  that  in  use  now  which  arbitrarily  allo- 
cates coet-eharlng  among  the  various  classes 
of  mall  without  regard  to  what  the  costs  are 
for  each  class. 

Let  the  receiver  of  mall  pay  through  taxa- 
tion for  the  postal  costs  which  are  to  his 
advantage  and  let  the  user  pay  actual  proc- 
essing costs  for  the  services  which  benefit 
him. 

Whether  or  not  a  corporation-type  orga- 
nization provides  the  management  for  the 
postal  system,  the  public's  Interest  In  it  can- 
not be  divorced  and  It  seems  logical  that  the 
portion  of  costs  whloh  are  purely  public  In 

nature   should    be   financed    by   taxation 

W.  P.  •w. 
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DRAFT  REFORM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  our 
present  means  of  selecting  men  for  in- 
voluntary military  service  are  both  out- 
dated and  Inequitable.  The  disruption  of 
plans  made  by  young  men  in  today's 
world  is  a  widespread  result  of  the  draft, 
with  its  practice  of  taking  older  men  first 
and  its  7-year  period  of  eligibility.  A  re- 
lated effect  Is  the  disparity  among  deci- 
sions of  local  draft  boards  across  the 
country,  decisions  which  may  result  in 
totally  different  futures  for  young  men 
in  similar  circumstances. 

Proposals  in  the  Senate  for  reform  of 
the  present  draft  system  have  been  com- 
plimented by  those  made  by  President 
Nixon.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  proposed 
legislation  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Schwkdcer). 
The  bill  and  the  proposals  of  President 
Nixon  on  May  13  are  in  agreement  on 
these  points : 

First.  The  present  7-year  period  of 
eligibility  would  be  reduced  to  1  year. 

Second.  The  youngest  eligible  men 
would  be  called  first,  thus  eliminating  the 
present  lengthy  period  of  waiting  and 
anxiety  as  a  young  man  approaches  the 
age  of  26.  These  two  proposals  would 
modernize  the  draft  system  and  make  it 
more  compatible  with  the  present  edu- 


cational and  social  responsibilities  faced 
by  our  young  men. 

Third.  Selection  would  be  made 
through  a  random  system  on  a  national 
basis  rather  than  by  local  draft  boards 
alone. 

These  areas  of  agreement  Imply  the 
possibility  of  action  on  draft  reform  din- 
ing this  session  of  Congress.  The  Presl 
dent  himself  has  recently  noted  the 
urgency  surrounding  tliis  issue,  and  i 
wish  to  express  my  own  view  that  draft 
reform  deserves  the  highest  priority  even 
in  the  present  rush  of  congressional 
business. 

I  beUeve  we  must  ask  whether  reform 
of  the  draft  system,  which  affects  not 
only  careers,  but  lives  and  the  national 
security,  does  not  have  all  the  urgency 
of  tax  reform  or  welfare  reform. 

The  draft  caU  for  October  is  29  000 
men.  I  believe  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress,  along  with  Its  other  duties  to 
insure  that  the  selection  of  young  men 
such  as  these  is  made  with  all  possible 
equity  and  concern  for  the  need  of  the 
individuals  involved. 

It  has  been  argued  that  we  must  await 
the  end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  before 
going  ahead  with  draft  reform.  This 
argument  ignores  the  basic  reason  for 
reform,  which  is  to  make  the  system  fair 
Whether  the  war  in  Vietnam  continues 
or  not,  this  responsibility  should  be  met 
by  the  Congress. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  proposals 
for  a  volunteer  army  might  be  weakened 
if  the  draft  reform  movement  succeeds. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  no  need  to  fear 
that  fundamental  reorganization  of  our 
military  manpower  system  will  be  in- 
hibited by  reform  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  itself.  The  latter  System  is  one  of 
involuntary  service  and  it  affects  not  only 
the  young  men  of  the  present,  but  our 
national  security  and  our  commitments 
around  the  world.  The  young  men  of  to- 
day deserve  to  see  this  System  reformed. 
It  is  their  lives  and  their  dreams  which 
are  at  stake  and  there  can  be  no  argu- 
ment which  denies  them  the  right  to  the 
most  equitable  possible  selection  for  mili- 
tary service. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  draft  reform  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  need  for 
information  and  education  on  this  Issue 
and  for  its  full  and  calm  consideration  by 
Congress  requires  that  we  move  now  to 
begin  the  legislative  process  that  will 
lead  to  full  and  responsible  draft  reform 
this  year. 


WAGERING   TAX   AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
recent  annual  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  In  Dallas,  Tex.,  the 
house  of  delegates  endorsed  S.  1624,  the 
wagering  tax  amendments,  and  urged  its 
speedy  enactment.  I  introduced  S.  1624 
early  in  this  session  of  Congress,  and 
Representative  Poff  introduced  a  com- 
panion bill,  H.R.  322.  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

S.  1624  is  designed  to  cure  the  defects 
in  the  wagering  tax  law  created  by  two 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions.  These 
two  decisions,  Marchetti  v.  United  States, 
390  U.S.  39  (1968) ,  and  Grosso  v.  United 
States.  390  U.S.  62  (196«).  created  seri- 
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ous  problems  in  the  administration's 
fight  against  organized  crime.  One  of  the 
most  significant  of  these  problems  is  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  no  longer 
has  any  criminal  jurisdicticai  to  inves- 
tigate organized  crime  gambling  enter- 
prises. The  IRS  special  agents  are  well 
schooled  in  the  techniques  used  by  the 
Mafia  and  this  talent  must  be  available 
to  Attorney  General  Mitchell  in  his  all- 
out  effort  against  the  syndicate. 

President  Nixon  has  referred  to  S. 
1624  as  "the  most  significant  piece  of 
crime  legislation"  now  pending  before 
Congress. 

I  thank  the  ABA  for  this  endorsement 
and  urge  speedy  enactment  of  the  bill. 
Let  us  make  available  the  total  resources 
and  facilities  of  the  Federal  Govemmwit 
against  tliis  evil  organizatiMi. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  ABA 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation approves  In  principle  pending  leg- 
islation represented  by  S.  1624  and  HH.  322, 
91st  Congress,  cited  as  "Wagering  Tax 
Amendments  of  1969",  and  «iny  legislation  of 
similar  purpose,  designed  to  reinstate  the 
Jederal  excise  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  wagers 
(Subsection  4401-2  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954)  and  an  appropriate  occupw- 
tlonal  tax  on  persons  engaged  in  gambling 
transactions  (Subsection  4411-14  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954);  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Section  of 
Criminal  Law  and  any  other  appropriate  sec- 
tion or  committee  of  the  Association  Is  au- 
thorized to  urge  the  substance  of  the  fore- 
going resolution  upon  the  propter  committees 
of  Congress. 


ADDRESS  BY  GEORGE  J.  REED, 
CHAIRMAN,  U.S.  BOARD  OF  PA- 
ROLE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  amid 
today's  often  repressive  cries  of  "law  and 
order"  it  is  indeed  refreshing  to  hear  a 
thorough  and  well  reasoned  statement  of 
the  benefits  of  individual  rehabilitation 
and  procedural  eCBciency  resulting  from 
the  coordinate  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Board 
of  Parole  and  the  U.S.  attorneys. 

On  July  30.  1969.  George  J.  Reed. 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Board  of  Parole 
and  past  director  of  the  Lane  County 
Juvenile  Department  of  Eugene.  Oreg., 
presented  a  speech  before  the  UJS.  At- 
torneys' Conference.  I  am  sure  that  this 
speech  will  be  of  great  interest  to  my 
fellow  Senators.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Common  Interests  of  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney AND  the  U.S.  Board  or  Parole  by 
George  J.  Reed,  Chairman  Untted  States 
Board  op  Parole  •^ 

The  United  States  Board  of  Parole  Joins 
with  you  as  United  States  Attorneys  In  our 
mutual  responsibility  and  commitment  to 
better  control  crime  In  1969.  Crime  has 
become  an  incretisingly  serious  problem  on 
the  home  front.  Today,  we  are  witnessing 
criminal  activity  which,  in  its  Impact,  Is  not 
limited  to  mere  disruptions  to  the  public's 
peace  and  dignity,  but  organized  criminal  ac- 
tivity which  is  corroding  the  very  moral  fiber 
of  our  Na(tlon  and  causing  major  dlsmip- 
tlons  to  our  social  and  economic  life.  "Ilie 


United  States  Board  of  Parole  not  only  Jolne 
you  In  Ite  commitment  to  better  control 
crime,  but  in  its  deelre  to  maJM  an  affirmative 
contribution  toward  improving  the  efficiency 
and  effectlveneee  of  America's  Criminal  Jus- 
tice System. 

During  the  past  ninety  days,  since  return- 
ing a«  Chairman  of  the  Board,  we  are  in  the 
process  of  reviewing  our  Board  procedxiree 
and  Board  rules  to  the  end  that  an  Improved 
screening  procedure  on  all  appllcanU  Tor 
parole  will  be  followed  prior  to  the  Board 
entering  a  decision.  Current  parole  research 
on  a  National  level — and  especially  through 
the  National  Uniform  Parole  Reporting  Sys- 
tem will  greaUy  aid  us  in  improving  the  Pa- 
role Board's  "batting  average"  success  over 
that  of  recent  years  In  parole  decision  mak- 
ing. Further,  we  are  In  the  process  of  develop- 
ing a  Parole  Hearing  Examiner  System.  This 
will  provide  for  the  Board's  Parole  Hearing 
Examiners,  who  conduct  the  initial  institu- 
tional hearing  on  less  serious  cases.  This  pro- 
cedure wlU  provide  the  Board  Members  suffi- 
cient time  on  all  casee  to  "review,  confer  and 
deliberate"  prior  to  entering  a  final  Board 
order.  We  reaffirm  our  belief  that  the  proper 
protection  of  society  is  our  first  responsibility, 
and  that  secondly,  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
given  Inmate  is  our  goal  in  Parole.  Because 
the  Board's  discretion  Is  not  reviewable  by 
the  courts,  we  are  also  developing  in  our  new 
rules  an  appeals  or  review  procedure  where 
an  Inmate  under  certain  special  conditions 
may  receive  further  review  of  previous  Board 
Division  Decisions  by  having  a  hearing  before 
the  entire  Board  sitting  En  B€mc — as  a  fuU 
review  body. 

The  United  States  Board  of  Parole  recog- 
nizes Its  interrelationship  upon  each  segment 
of  the  correctional  process.  This  interdepend- 
ence extends  from  the  point  of  the  offend- 
er's arrest,  and  If  charged  and  convicted — 
through  the  presentence  report  of  the  U.S. 
Probation  Officer,  and  If  committed — through 
his  institutional  programing.  If  eventually 
paroled,  supervision  in  the  community  is 
afforded  by  the  Federal  Probation  Officer. 

The  Board  la  particularly  mindful  of,  and 
appreciates,  the  role  of  the  United  Statee  At- 
torney In  effectively  representing  the  Board 
before  the  Federal  courts  when  the  Parole 
Board's  Jurisdiction  Is  questioned. 

The  nature  of  the  offense  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant elements  in  the  Board's  criteria  in 
making   a   parole   decision.   Information   as 
to  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  offense  is  sup- 
plied by  your  office.  The  Board  would  be  ex- 
tremely limited  if  its  information  regarding 
the  offense  was  limited  to  the  legal  descrip- 
tion of  the  crime.  The  legal  description  of 
the  crime  Is  designed  and  restricted  to  satisfy 
the    substantive    elements    of    the    offeiuse. 
These  legal  facts,  do  not,  necessarily,  describe 
the  offender's  total  conduct  or  the  extent  to 
which  he  may  have  been  involved  in  other 
criminal  activities.  Information  regarding  the 
crime,  the  offender's  criminal  activities  and 
other  facts  and  considerations  enables  the 
Board  to  make  a  determination  as  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  offender's  cvUpablUty,  the  extent 
to  which  he  should  be  held  accoimtable  and 
the  degree  to  which  he  may.  In  your  opinion, 
represent  a  present  or  future  danger  to  the 
public.    The    same    information   serves    the 
Board  in  its  endeavor  to  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  offender,  his  motivation,  his 
social  values,  his  controls  and  his  potential 
for  good  or  evil.  The  office  of  the  United 
States  Attorney  Is  privy  to  all  the  facts  of 
the    pre-prosecutlon    Investigation    and.    in 
addition,  is  a  witness  to  all  disclosures  made 
during  the  trial,  when  had.  This  Information 
Is  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  efficient  per- 
formance  of  the   United   States   Board   of 
Parole.  The    Board  requests  your  thinking 
and  recommendation  on  Form  792  In  every 
case  that  comes  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Board. 

Now  that  I  have  established  the  Board's 
commitment  and  Interrelationship  with  the 
United  Statee  Attorneys,  I  would  like  to  pro- 


ceed and  tell  you  about  the  function  of  the 
United  States  Board  of  Parole  and  describe 
Its  areas  of  responsibility. 

Parole  Is  not  to  be  confused  with  clem- 
ency— a  grant  of  a  Pardon,  reprieve  or  com- 
mutation by  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
United  Statee — nor  should  parole  be  viewed 
as  leniency  but  rather  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  administration  of  criminal  Justice.  Parole 
Is  to  be  distinguished  from  probation,  in 
that  parole  follows  an  institutional  commit- 
ment and  occurs  as  the  result  of  a  discre- 
tionary act  by  the  releasing  authority, 
namely,  the  Parole  Board.  Probation  is  the 
exercise  of  court's  discretion  by  suspending 
the  execution  of  sentence  which  has  been 
Impoeed.  or  siaspendlng  the  imposition  of 
sentence  and  allowing  the  convicted  indi- 
vidual to  remain  in  the  community  under 
the  supervision  of  a  Probation  Officer  and 
subject  to  certain  prescribed  conditions  of 
conduct. 

Parole  Is  a  process  of  selectively  releasing 
an  offender  from  an  institution  prior  to  the 
completion  of  his  maximum  sentence  sub- 
ject to  conditions  specified  by  the  releasing 
authority.  It  is  a  method  whereby  the  public 
can  be  protected  and  the  offender  can  be 
provided  with  continuing  treatment  and  su- 
pervision by  the  field  officers  In  the  com- 
munity.' Parole  Is  a  helping  service  rendered 
to  the  Individual  pwolee,  his  family  and 
community.  Parole — as  other  segments  of 
the  correctional  process — has  the  primary 
responsibility  of  providing  the  public  with 
Immediate  protection,  and  the  long-range 
protection  of  the  community  through  recla- 
mation of  the  offender.  When  theee  respon- 
sibilities have  been  discharged,  both  the  of- 
fender and  society  benefit. 

parole's  historical  background 
Parole  did  not  develop  from  any  pcirticular 
source  or  experiment.  Its  origin,  evolution 
and  development  are  to  be  found  In  a  variety 
of  Independent  events  and  undertakings  go- 
ing back  to  the  18th  Century.  Among  theee 
are  Included  the  use  of  conditional  pardon; 
apprentlceehlp  by  indenture:  the  exile  and 
banishment  of  criminals  from  England — 
their  transportation  to  America  and  Axia- 
tralla;  the  English  and  Irtsh  experiences 
with  their  respective  systems  of  "Ticket  of 
Leave,"  and  the  diligent  labors  of  American 
Prison  Reformers  during  the  Nineteenth 
Century.' 

During  the  last  seventy  years,  parole,  by 
virtue  of  its  development  and  unlveraal  ac- 
ceptance In  the  United  States,  has  become 
an  Integral  and  indispensable  part  of  o\ir 
system  of  criminal  JusUce  In  its  early  years, 
parole  was  closely  identified  with  the  re- 
formatory movement  In  America  and  its 
development  has  been  a  natural  adjunct 
to  the  philosophy  of  individualized  Juetlce 
and  a  positive  motivation  for  the  Inmate  to 
change  his  basic  anti -social  attitudes  In  the 
rehabilitative  process. 

THE    FEDERAL    PAROLE    SYSTEM 

The  Federal  Parole  System  was  created  In 
1910  with  the  passage  of  an  Act  authorizing 
the  parole  of  prisoners  sentenced  to  a  term 
of  one  year  or  more.  The  prisoner  was  eligible 
for  parole  upon  expiration  of  one-third  of 
his  sentence  and  was  eligible  whether  he  was 
serving  his  Federal  sentence  in  a  state  or 
Federal  faciUty.  The  releasing  provisions  of 
the  Act  were  administered  by  institutional 
parole  boards  which  consisted  of  the  warden 
and  physician  of  the  facility  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Prisons  from  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

In  1930  Congress  created  an  Independent 
central  Federal  Board  of  Parole  consisting  of 


'  Parole  in  Principle  and  Practice.  A  Man- 
ual and  Report,  National  Conference  on  Pa- 
role. National  Probation  and  Parole  Associ- 
ation, p.  65  (1957). 

'Manual  for  Parole  Officers,  State  of  New 
York.  Executive  Department,  DlvUlon  of  Pa- 
role p.  1  (1963) 
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three  full-tlnie  members  appointed  by  the 
Attorney  Genteral.  The  Board  waa  based  In 
Washington,    p  C.    and    was    authorized,    by 
statute,   to   mfeke  flnal  decisions  relative  to 
parole  and  rex)bcatlon  Over  the  years  a  num- 
ber of  change*  In  the  Board's  structure  fol- 
lowed and  in  1950  the  P^eral  Youth  Correc- 
tions Act  was  enacted  and  companion  legis- 
lation created  the  Youth  Correction  Division 
within   the   B*«rd.   The  size   of  the  Parole 
Board  was  Increased  to  eight  fuU-tlme  Mem- 
bers,   with    th|ee   Members   serving   on    the 
Youth   Correctaon   Division   while   the   other 
Ave  Members  ierve  on  the  Adult  Ettvlalon  of 
the  Board.  This,  the  United  States  Board  of 
Parole  now  consists  of  eight  full-time  Mem- 
bers who  are  appointed  by  the  President  to 
staggered  slx-ytar  terms.  The  Members,  since 
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1»60,  have  beeh  appointed  by  the  President 
subject  to  Senatorial  conflrmatlon.  The  At- 
torney General  assigns  the  confirmed  Mem- 
bers to  the  Adult  Board  and  the  Youth  Divi- 
sion and  designates  the  Chairman. 

The  Youth  Division  Is  an  Integral  part 
within  the  United  States  Board  of  Parole  Its 
specific  responsibility  Is  to  act  as  a  body  of 
specialists,  wofitlng  within  the  framework 
of  the  United  States  Board  of  Parole  Joining 
»,i»u  .v,»  iT_,.-L  states  District  Courts,  the 
of  Prisons  and  the  United 
Service  in  providing  a  cor 
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riTNCTIOKS    or    THE    T7NTTKD    STATES    BOARD    OF 
PAXOLE 

The  United  States  Board  of  Parole  by 
statute,  la  the  final  authority  In  the  exer- 
cise of  its  informed  dUcretlon  in  mattert  of 
parole  consideration. 

Parole  consideration 
The  United  Statee  Board  of  Parole  is  the 
releaalng  authority  for  all  Federal  offenders 
who  have  been  incarcerated  for  violating  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  These  offender 
are  usually  housed  In  inatitutlons  admin- 
istered by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
The  Board,  or  its  Hearing  Examiners  ocm- 
ducts  parole  hearings  at  the  Federal  Institu- 
tions for  all  parole  ellglbles  who  are  serving 
a  sentence  of  a  year  and  a  day  or  more,  and 
who   are    housed    In    Federal    institutions. 

The  Board's  long  standing  policy  forbids 
parolees  from  acting  as  'Informers"  without 
prior  Board  approval,  and  then  only  for  a 
good  cause,  because  it  Is  Impossible  for  the 
Board   to   determine   when   a  parolee  is  in- 
volved in  illegal  acUvlty  for  a  good  cause  or 
Is  merely  continuing  a  pattern  of  law  viola- 
tion.- In   special   cases   where   the   NaUonal 
security  is  involved,  or  for  other  very  good 
reasons,  the  Board  may  approve  in  advance 
such  activity  on  the  part  of  a  parolee  There 
is  one  further  point  which  should  be  made 
very  clear  at  this  time.  While  we  urge  your 
recommendations  regarding  the  granting  or 
denying  of  parole,  the  Board  cannot,  and  will 
not.   be   bound   to   act   favorably   regarding 
parole  by  any  commitment  made  by  a  third 
party.  However,  any  Inmate  who  cooperates 
with  the  Government  to  the  end  that  Justice 
is  Improved,  may  be  assured  that  thU  will 
be    one    of    the    many    important    factors 
weighed  by  the  Board  in  the  consideration  of 
granting  or  denying  parole. 

Revocation  hearings 
The  caliber  of  the  Parole  Board's  perform- 
ance   is    often   measured    by   the   degree    to 
which  it  exercises  the  "wisdom  of  Solomon 
the  courage  of  David,  and  the  patience  of 
Job.     This  is  especially  true  in  conducUng 
revocation    hearings.    Parole,    until    recent 
years,  had  been  considered  a  matter  of  mace 
and  not  a  right.  Recent  court  decisions  on 
parole  have  somewhat  changed  this  concept 
Due  process  in  a  Federal  parole  or  man- 
datory release  revocation  hearing,  as  defined 
by  the  Hyser  v.  Reed  case,  requires  that  fair 
notice  as  to  the  alleged  violation  be  given 
along  with  a  grant  of  a  full  opportunity  to 
appear  and  be  heard.  Under  Federal  law  the 
alleged    violator    has    the    right    to    appear 
before  the  Board  for  his  revocation  hearing 
Due    process    requires    that    he    be    allowed 
to  make  that  appearance  effective.  It  requires 
that  certain   fundamental   rules  of  fairness 
be  observed.  Pair  treatment  forbids  the  dis- 
regard of  these  rules,  and  is  not  satisfied 
though  the  result  be  Just,  if  the  procedure 
or   substantive    considerations    were    unfair 
or  lacking.  Due  process  requires  an   exam- 
ination in  depth  of  all  merits  and  reasonable 
alternatives  in  each  case.  In  addition  to  the 
responslbUlty    of    meeting    the    due    process 
requirements,    a    revocation    heErtiig     y-  ^-^ 
the  Parole  Board   in  the  role  of  a  catalvst 
to  give  impetus  and  direction  to  the  individ- 
ual to  resume  or  renew  his  relationship  with 
institutional    programming    or    community 
parole  services,  to  the  end,  that  a  more  effec- 
tive use  might  be  made  of  this  relationship 
and  Its  available  resources. 

A  line  of  Federal  landmark  decisions,  re- 
garding parole  and  mandatory  release  revo- 
cation proceedings,  have  crystallized,  the 
above-general  principles  into  the  following 
specifics:  * 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  construing  a  provision  of  the 
D.C.  Code  which  is  Identical  with  the  Federal 
statute  held  that  the  language  granting  the 
alleged  violator  the  right  to  appear,  "shaU  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
Board,"  meant  an  effective  appearance  which 


necessarily  meant  the  right  to  be  represent«i 
by  retained  counsel  (Fleming  v.  Tate  81  n  b 
App.  D.C.  205  166  F.2nd  848  (1946))  Th. 
Board  of  Parole  has  the  duty  to  advise  th. 
alleged  violator  that  he  has  the  right  to  h. 
represented  by  retained  counsel  at  his  revocT 
tlon  hearing.   (Moore  v.  Reid,  100  US  Ann" 

Reed,  no  U.S.  App.  DC.  86.  289  P.2nd  4M 
(April  7  1961)):  an  alleged  violator  is  not 
limited  to  the  remedy  of  a  habeas  cornu. 
proceeding  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  prison^ 
er's  confinement,  to  determine  his  leeai 
rights,  but  can  petition  for  a  declarato^ 
Judgment  or  a  mandatory  Injunction  as  oro 
vlded  by  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
for  a  determination  of  his  legal  standiHB 
(Robbins  v.  Reed,  106  U.S.  App.  DC  51  am 
P.2nd  (1969)  ):  the  alleged  violator  must  be 
granted  a  hearing  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  warrant  has  been  executed  (  United 
States  v.  Kenton,  287  P.2nd  534  535-53fi 
(C.A.  2    (1961)).  Cert,  denied.  368  U.s    8« 

The  alleged  violator  la  entitled  to  have 
voluntary  witnesses  enter  an  appearance  and 
testify  on  his  behalf.  {Reed  v.  Butterworth 
111  U.S.  App.  DC.  365,  297  F.  2nd  77a 
(1961)).  The  landmark  decision,  Hyser  v 
Reed  addressed  Itself  to  a  multiplicity  of 
questions.  The  case  held  that  the  alleeed 
violator  was  not  entitled  to  confront  and 
cross-examine  the  Board's  Informants-  that 
he  was  not  entitled  to  examine  confidential 
reports:  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  appointed 
counsel,  nor  was  he  entitled  to  compulsory 
process  to  obtain  witnesses.  This  case  broke 
new  ground  in  that  it  held  that  an  alleged 
violator  Is  entitled  to  have  an  expeditious 
hearing  at  or  near  the  place  of  violation  while 
the  information  is  likely  to  be  fresh,  and  the 
sources  (witnesses)  are  available.  (Hyser  v 
Reed,  115  U.S.  App.  DC.  254,  318  P.  2nd  225 
(en  banc)).  Cert,  denied  sub  non.  Jamison 
V.  Chappell,  375  U.S.  957  (1963). 

Local  revocation  hearings 
Pursuant  to  the  Hyser  v.  Reed  doctrine  in 
1963,  the  United  States  Board  of  Parole  modi- 
fled  its  rules,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  local 
conviction,  grants  local  revocation  hearings 
at  the  election  of  the  alleged  violator.  Over 
the  course  of  the  last  six  fiscal  years,  the 
following  number  of  local  revocation  hear- 
tngs  instead  of  revocation  hearings  at  the 
institution,  have  been  conducted  at  or  near 
the  place  of  the  alUged  violation: 
1964 . 

1965   ,, 

1966   „ 

1967  - ■"■ - ™ 

1968   " ?! 

1969    ^ 


Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959 
As  a  result  of  the  McClellan  hearings  on 
labor   racketeering,   the   Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  was  en- 
acted to  estabUsh  certain  standards  for  la- 
bor unions  and  organizations  of  employers 
dealing  with  labor  unions.  One  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  establishes  a  prohibition, 
against  individuals  who  have  been  convicted 
of  certain  specific  crimes,  from  holding  of- 
fice for  a  period  of  five  years  after  convic- 
tion, and  if  committed,  for  Ave  years  after 
release  from  confinement.  The  Act  grants  an 
opportunity    to   the   disqualified   Individual 
to  apply  for  an  exemption  order  from  its  pro- 
hibitory features.  The  United  States  Board 
of  Parole  was  designated,  by  statue,  to  proc- 
ess such   applications,   to  conduct  hearings 
to  determine  if  the  union  officials  holding 
such   office   would   be   in   conflict  with   the 
best  Interest  of  the  public,  and  to  render  a 
final  Judgment  on  the  merits  of  each  case. 
During  the  life  of  the   1959  Labor-Manage- 
ment   Reporting    and    Disclosure    Act.    the 
Board  of  Parole  has  considered  flfteen  ap- 
plications, and  has  granted  three  Certificates 
of  Exemption. 


CONCLUSION 

in  conclusion,  the  United  States  Board 
of  Parole  today  feels  that  we  have  a  greater 
rMOonslblllty  than  ever  before,  to  Improve 
n^r  procedures,  rules  and  techniques  If  we 
VZ  to  make  our  maximum  contribution  to 
reducing  crime  in  America  In  1969.  To  this 
gnd,  we  pledge  you  our  best  efforts  and  fuU 
cooperation. 

Thank  you. 


SYSTEMS  TECHNOLOGY  APPLIED 
TO  SOCIAL  AND  COMMUNITY 
PROBLEMS 


Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  has 
issued  a  report  entitled  "Systems  Tech- 
nology Applied  to  Community  and  Social 
Problems."  That  report,  prepared  by  the 
Science  Policy  Research  Division  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  points  to  the  use 
of  systems  analysis  and  computers  to 
help  solve  some  of  the  grave  problems 
confronting  our  society  today. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Na- 
tion's massive  space  effort  and  defense 
system  is  developing  tools  and  tech- 
niques that  could  offer  important  and 
significant  contributions  toward  the 
solution  of  some  of  the  volatile  domes- 
tic problems  of  this  country.  Govern- 
ment officials  at  all  levels  are  aware  of 
this  potential  and  have  shown  interest 
in  using  the  systems  approach  to  help 
provide  a  better  environment  and 
greater  services  to  all  people. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  the 
Utilization  of  Scientific  Manpower, 
which  I  chaired  throughout  1966  and 
1967,  made  a  full  examination  of  the 
potential  of  systems  analysis  to  solve 
nondefense  problems.  From  the  hearings 
and  from  a  response  to  detailed  ques- 
tionnaires sent  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment officials,  the  committee  was  able 
to  learn  how  much  the  systems  tech- 
nology approach  was  already  being  used 
and  to  what  effect. 

There  was  no  question  that  the  use 
of  the  new  techniques  in  any  way  sub- 
stituted for  political  commitment  in  de- 
voting the  resources  to  meet  the  domes- 
tic needs.  In  a  forward  to  the  report,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  <Mr.  Yarborough), 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,   emphasized  the  need 
for  a  more  balanced  approach.  He  noted: 
Three     years     experience     with     Program 
Budgeting    (PPBS)    in   Washington   and  ex- 
tensive efforts  to  apply  systems  technology 
to  domestic  social   programs   has  convinced 
most    observers    that    the    systems    analysts 
were  accurate  when  they  assigned  a  more 
modest  role  to   themselves.  We   now  recog- 
nize   that    the    key    elements    in    domestic 
dilemmas   are  political,   having   to   do   with 
choice  of  direction  and  commitment  of  re- 
sources. And  we  know  that  the  hard  infor- 
m-^tion.  crucial  to  the  effective  functioning 
of  systems  techniques.  Is  simply  not  avail- 
able" in  relation  to  many  of  our  domestic 
problems. 

However,  in  those  areas  where  vast 
amounts  of  detailed  facts  must  be  con- 
sidered the  full  use  of  systems  techniques 
should  be  made. 

The  committee  report  makes  an  anal- 
ysis of  Federal,  State,  and  local  issues 
where  the  innovative  systems  technology 
was  used  on  such  problems  as  environ- 
mental pollution,   transportation  plan- 


ning   housing   redevelopment,   law  en 
forcement,  and  health  services.  A  review 
of  past  pubUc  legislation  reflecting  en- 
couragement  of   research,   development 
and  utilization  of  new  equipment,  and 
new  processes  is  presented.  The  activi- 
ties of  congressional  committees  and  sub- 
committees In  their  examination  of  the 
benefits  and  limitations  of  systems  tech- 
nology are  discussed,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
grams and  projects  of  executive  branch 
departments  and  agencies.  An  analysis 
of  a  series  of  hearings  of  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  the  Utilization  of 
Scientific  Manpower  is  featured  with  a 
study  of  the  questionnaires  sent  in  1966 
and   1968   to   the  Governors   of   all   50 
States,  the  mayors  of  22  large  cities,  and 
officials  of  certain  regional  development 
oommissions.  Examples  of  the  use  of  sys- 
tems,  tools,   and   techlques   sent  in  by 
State   and  local  officials  are  included. 
Finally,  questions  are  offered  which  may 
warrant  further  discussion  and  action 
by  the  Congress. 

I  wish  to  commend  Robert  L.  Char- 
trand.  specialist  in  information  sciences 
for  the  Legislative  Reference  Service, 
who  was  the  principal  author  and  direc- 
tor of  the  study,  and  Mrs.  Louise  Becker, 
his  research  assistant,  for  their  effort  in 
preparing  this  report.  It  should  serve  as  a 
reference  work  for  anyone  attempting  to 
imderstand  the  role  of  systems  tech- 
nology in  solving  social  problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  "Chapter  1.  Sum- 
mary and  Conclusions,"  of  the  Senate 

report.  ^^  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I.   Summary    and   Conclusions 


A.     SUMMAEY 

The  contemporary  scene  is  filled  with  dis- 
cussion and  examples  of  the  application  of 
systems  technology  to  various  problem 
areas— environmental  pollution  control, 
transportation  planning,  housing  redevelop- 
ment, health  and  welfare  services,  law  en- 
forcement and  administration  of  Justice, 
manpower  and  employment  planning,  and 
educational  programs.  In  order  to  cope  with 
these  problems,  new  tools  and  techniques  are 
being  created  and  adapted:  e.g.,  automatic 
data  processing,  simulation  and  modeling, 
critical  path  scheduling,  and  revamped  plan- 
ning-programing-budgetlng  methodology. 

The  US.  Congress  has  perceived  the  seri- 
ousness of  these  interlocking  social  and  com- 
munity problems  and  the  imperative  need  for 
effective  policies  and  programs  originating 
within  the  Federal  Government.  Congres- 
sional concern  has  led  to  an  array  of  public 
laws  to  provide  direct  funding  support, 
grants-in-aid,  and  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments.  In  addition, 
legislation  has  supported  private  sector  re- 
search and  development  which  could  lead  to 
the  creation  of  better  devices  and  man- 
machine  techniques  for  combatting  societal 
problems. 

The  potential  of  systems  technology  for 
solving  these  nondefense,  nonspace  public 
problems  was  examined  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  In  1965, 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Utilization 
of  Scientific  Manpower  had  been  created, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson,  of  Wisconsin.  In  order  to  acquire 
pertinent  factual  and  interpretive  informa- 
tion on  the  utiUty  of  systems  technology  in 
a  new  role,  the  special  subcommittee  held 
four  series  of  hearings.  In  addition,  ques- 
tionnaires were  sent  to  the  50  States.  22  large 


cities,  and  selected  regional  development 
groups  to  survey  the  extent  to  which  sys- 
tems analysis  and  ADP  were  being  employed. 
The  principal  objective  of  the  special  sub- 
committee, as  expressed  In  formal  statements 
of  purpose,  news  releases,  discussions  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  commentary  rele- 
vant to  key  legislation  being  considered— 
le  S  430  and  S.  467— was  that  an  overall 
strategy  must  be  conceived.  This  would  al- 
low a  marshaling  of  all  necessary  national 
resources  to  meet  the  nondefense,  nonspace 
problems  affecting  the  people  and  institu- 
tions of  the  United  SUtes.  Systems  tools  and 
techniques  In  particular  should  be  utilized 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

Four  cHtical  requirements  for  future  action 
were  identified 
First  pertinent  information  must  be  ac- 
quired regarding  those  social  and  community 
problems  where  systems  methodology  and 
automatic  data  processing  had  proven  useful, 
or  where  it  was  believed  that  such  tech- 
niques and  devices  would  have  a  high  poten- 
tial as  corrective  mechanisms.  This  type  of 
Information  Is  fragmentary  at  best,  and  has 
never  been  coUected  and  arranged  so  that  the 
researcher  and  planner  might  use  it.  Cog- 
nizance also  has  been  taken  of  the  need  for 
regular  reporting  of  such  program  and 
project  activity,  with  criteria  and  standards 
for  the  inclusion  and  formulating  of  the  es- 
sential elements  of  Information. 

The  second  vital  requirement  is  a  careful 
review  of  the  state  of  the  art.  to  be  performed 
in  the  light  of  civil  sector  requirements,  both 
present   and   future.   Experience  has   shown 
that  many  promising  techniques,  computer 
programs,  and  equipments  cannot  be  pro- 
duced within  a  reasonable  price  range,  en- 
dure the  conditions  under  which  they  might 
have  to  function,  nor  met  the  exigencies  of 
some  of  the  problem  situations  which  prevail 
today  The  time  and  costs  required  to  create 
or  convert  technological  components  respon- 
sive to  the  special  needs  of  the  Nation  must 
be    measured    carefully.    Consideration    also 
must  be  given  to  simply  upgrading  existing 
manual  systems  through  better  organization 
and     revised    operational     procedures.    The 
findings   of   this  survey   of   equipment  and 
techniques  will   be  of   high   importance  to 
those  responsible  for  devising  corrective  pro- 
grams   An   advisory  role  by   private   sector 
representatives,  as  an  evaluation  of  this  sort 
is  performed,  would  seem  both  proper  and  of 
substantive  value. 

The  third  requirement  is  for  a  widespread, 
sustained  program  of  orientation  and  educa- 
tion for  State  and  city  officials,  regional 
functionaries.  Federal  program  managers, 
and  selected  leaders  from  the  Industrial  and 
academic  world.  Not  only  must  their  tech- 
nical literacy  be  Improved,  but  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  changing  environ- 
ment—with Its  impact  on  government  and 
the  people— must  be  Instilled.  Also,  the  utUl- 
zation  by  State  and  local  government  of 
private  resources— as  well  as  the  more  appar- 
ent forms  of  Federal  assistance— must  be  ex- 
amined and  encouraged.  The  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  such  educational  endeavors 
does  not  reside  in  one  place,  but  will  require 
a  well-thought-out,  coordinated  program  on 
a  nationwide  basis.  ,„„„,„^ 

The  fourth  and  final  requirement  Involves 
leslslatlve  action  both  at  the  Federal  and 
State  levels  which  can  lead  to  strengthened 
research  and  development  programs  and 
the  initiation  of  experimental  ("pilot  ) 
projects  designed  to  apply  innovative  man- 
machine  techniques  and  various  types  of 
devices  (analog  measurement,  computa- 
tional, communications)  to  a  selected  prob- 
lem  In  many  cases,  public  laws  have  en- 
couraged  the  development  and  use  of  tech- 
nology but  with  no  actual  provision  lor 
funding  nor  the  rendering  of  technical  as- 
sistance which  might  be  critical  ^t^e /con- 
tinuance or  success  of  a  given  undertaking^ 
It  is  recognized  that  Jurisdictional  conflicts 
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in*y  developl  as  plans  emerge  or  that  a 
promising  project  may  be  Impaired  due  to 
a  synchronous  budgeting  cycles. 

Executive  t>r^ch  activity  in  promoting  use 
of  systems  tecfinoloffy 
The   Federtl    Oovemment   has   played    a 
role  In  promoting  the  use  of  systems  tech- 
nology m  connection  with  meeting  the  prob- 
lems or  our  times — pollution,   urban   dete- 
rioration, transportation  chaos,  etc.  "ITils  De- 
pananent  of  Housing  and   Urban  Develop- 
ment   provldse    support    to    State-local    or 
private  sector  projects  In  such  dlvewe  areas 
as  the  use  of  computers  in  housing  design 
and    construction,    and    employing   systems 
analysu     In    water     resource     management 
planning.  The  Department  of  Heelth,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  in  Its  recent  study  "To- 
ward a  Social  Report,"  emphasizes  the  need 
for  "social  ln4lcator8"  so  that  programs  tor 
change  may   De   measxired   for   effectiveness. 
Developmental  efforts  range  from  air  pollu- 
tion control  measures  to  planning  for  the 
utilization  of  computer  technology  in  edu- 
cation. Infonnatlon  exchange  also  has  been 
stressed  by  HHW;  e.g ,  the  MEDLARS  (Med- 
ical  UteraturS  Analysis  and   Retrieval   Sys- 
tem)  network.  The  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity also  has  organized  the  collection 
storage,  retrlevBi.  and  utUlzatlon  of  Federal 
assistance    Information    through    a    compu- 
ter-orUnted   information   center,    and   pro- 
^des  -key    Information    to    its    own    and 
other      executltre      branch      decisionmakers. 
Heavy     rellanoje     on     external     consulting 
groups  In  the  ^rly  days  of  the  organization 
allowed   OEO   t>o   perceive   many   social   and 
community    problems    in    a    way   which    al- 
lowed counterattlons  to  be  mounted  quickly. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  has  co- 
operated  with  HUD  m   the  preparation   of 
the  study  on  ^Tomorrow's  TransporUtlon  ■ 
New   Systems   ^or   the   Future."   DOT  then 
took  over  direction  of  the  nationwide  effort 
The   establlshmient   of   national    transporta- 
tion objectives.!  based  on  cost- performance 
planning   and   drawing   heavily   on   systems 
technology    In    their    Implementation,    has 
consult   regularly   with    all 
[helons  as  well  as  the  carriers 
ipartment  of  Commerce  long 
;er  to  collect,  maintain,  and 
phlc,     economic,     business, 

o.^^   -environmental    Information. 

The  Economic  pevelopment  Admlnlsrtratlon 
pursues  Its  fune^on  of  long-range  economic 
development  anfl  programing  for  areas  and 
regions  of  persWtent  underemployment   The 
National  Bureai^  of  Standards  (through  the 
InsUtute  for  Applied  Technology)    has  been 
among   the   first,  to   employ  computers   and 
systems  analysis  |ln  manpower  planning  The 
Office  of  state  Tichnlcal  Services  has  under- 
taken to  encourkge  State  and  local  private 
and    public    groiipe    to    apply    science    and 
technology   to  risourcee   preservation    busi- 
ness welfare.  Information  exchange    a!nd  In- 
dustrial     develobment.      Other      executive 
branch  organizations  Include  the  Bureau  of 
the   Budget,   the,  National   Science  Founda- 
tion,   the  Depart>nent   of   the   Interior    and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. , 

Congressional  committee  activity  regarding 
the  role  ol  systems  technology 
Within  the  Coiigreas  committees  and  sub- 
committees have  forked  to  deUneate  the  Is- 
sues In  a  given  problem,  prepare  a  course  of 
investigation,     schedule     hearings     through 
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governmental 
and  labts".  The 
has  had  a  char 
process    demog 
scientific,    and 


which  to  solicit  idvlce  from  rec'ognlz^'  ex- 
perts In  the  field,  and  consider  proposed  leg- 
islation on  the  feubject.  The  pressures  of 
time  and  public  dfemands  for  action  are  often 
a  deterrent  to  thorough  study 

During  the  pas$  decade,  the  full  potential 
or  systems  analysis,  mathematical  modeling 
critical  path  scheduling,  and  computer  tech- 
nology has  becom*  better  underetood  by  con- 
gressional elements.  Perhaps  most  Impor- 
tanUy,    electronic    computers    and    systems 


methodology  have  been  demystified  and  the 
continuing  control  by  the  human  being  of 
all  systems'  decisions  reaffirmed. 

Two  bro*d  areas  concerning  the  role   of 
systems  technology  have  received  attention: 
the  plannlng-programlng-budgetlng  process, 
and  specific  problem-oriented  system  devel- 
opmental activities.  In  the  former  case,  the 
Joint  Economic   Committee   (Subcommittee 
on  Economy  In  Oovemment)  held  a  series  of 
hearings    on    "The    Plannlng-Programmlng- 
Budgetlng  System:  Progress  and  Potentials  " 
The  PPBS  approach  was  also  studied  by  the 
Senate  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  UtUlza- 
tlon of  Scientific  Manpower  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  (Sub- 
committee on  National  Security  and  Inter- 
national Operations).  The  latter  group  has 
Issued  seven  committee  prints  dealing  with 
various    aspects    of    PPBS,    ranging    from 
"PPBS  and  Foreign  Affairs"  to  "Budget  Bu- 
reau Guidelines  of  1968." 

Extensive  hearings  on  the  "Federal  Role 
in  Urban  Affairs"  were  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. Another  pertinent  action  was  the  series 
of  hearings  on  "Creative  Federalism"  covered 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  The  application  of  management 
science  to  social  problems  preoccupied  the 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Research  dur- 
ing Its  hearings,  which  Included  one  special 
seminar,  on  the  Pull  Opportunity  and  Social 
Accounting  Act  (8.  843.  90th  Cong.,  second 
sess.). 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  concerned  about  the  lmj>act  of 
technology  on  the  Nation's  economy,  com- 
missioned the  preparation  of  two  special  stu- 
dies by  the  Science  Policy  Research  Divi- 
sion of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
(Library  of  Congress) :  "Policy  Planning  for 
Technology  Transfer"  and  "Automatic  Data 
Processing  and  the  Small  Businessman." 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  aside  from 
Its  scrutiny  of  the  ways  In  which  PPBS  is 
Impacting  on  Federal  authorization-appro- 
priations procedures,  has  been  actively  look- 
ing at  employment  and  manpower  problems 
m  the  cities,  and  through  the  Subcommittee 
on  Urban  Affairs  has  held  hearings  on  "Ur- 
ban America:  Goals  and  Problems."  The  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Progress  published  a 
compendium  or  papers  on  "Federal  Programs 
for  the  Development  of  Human  Resources" 
In  1968. 

Environmental  pollution  has  received  con- 
centrated attention  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science.  Research,  and  Development  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. In  addition  to  urging  establishment 
of  "systems  analysis  and  management  cap- 
ability" within  the  Federal  Government  in 
order  to  effect  pollution  abatement,  the  sub- 
conunlttee  also  has  devoted  Itself  to  tech- 
nology assessment,  the  purpose  being  to  "en- 
able decisions  for  the  public  good."  In  July 
1968.  a  unique  "Joint  House-Senate  Col- 
loquium To  Discuss  National  Policy  for  the 
Environment"  was  sponsored  Jointly  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Another  House  group  concerned  about  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  In  planning 
and  Implementing  programs  such  as  sewage 
treatment,  transportation  network  planning 
and  pollution  control  has  been  the  Subcom-" 
mlttee  on  Research  and  Technical  Programs 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
rations.  In  partlciUar,  this  subcommittee 
has  voiced  concern  about  the  small  sums 
being  set  aside  for  research  and  development 
In  these  critical  areas. 

In  some  Instances,  hearings  were  held  re- 
lated to  specific  legislation;  e.g..  the  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Senate  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Utilization  or  Scientific  Man- 
power to  consider  the  grants-in-aid  approach 
contained  In  the  Scientific  Manpower  UtUl- 
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zaUon  Act  (8.  430.  90th  Cong.,  first  sm.  > 
and  the  establishment  or  a  National  Cm, 
mission  on  ^bllc  Management  (proposedTn 
S.  4«7  and  H.B.  20.  90th  Cong..  flrstseM  \ 
The  commission  device  allows  the  creation  nf 
a  group  which  can  focus  exclusively  on  . 
specified  problem  area.  j     "  a 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovem 
mental  Relations  has  prepared  such  reoortl 
as  "Urban  and  Rural  America:  Policies  fo. 
Future  Growth."  A  more  recently  established 
body,   the   National   Commission   on  Urban 
Problems,  has  explored  In  depth  the  problen« 
or  the  cities,  and  has  utilized  numerous  uni 
verslty.  Industrial,  and  governmental  aeenrv 
consultants    In    preparing   its   final   recon 
"Building  the  American   City."  Presidential' 
action  has  created  such  groups  as  the  Presi 
dent's   Committee   on   Urban   Houslne    and 
Federal-private  steps  have  placed  in  opera 
tlon  the  Intergovernmental  Task  Force  on 
Inrormatlon  Systems. 


The  effect  of  public  laws  in  encouraging  the 
use  of  systems  technology 
Legislation  passed  by  recent  Congresses  in 
an  effort  to  Improve  the  standard  of  Uvine 
throughout  the  Nation  reflects  the  determl 
nation  to  see  that  all  possible  use  is  made 
or  Innovative  tools  and  techniques.  Some- 
times the  terminology  will  encourage  the  an 
plication  or  existing  advances  In  technoloey 
(e.g..  In  housing  construction):   the  estab- 
lishment  or   Inrormatlon-handllng  systems 
using  automatic  data  processing;  or  the  re- 
search,  development,   and   testing  of  "new 
and  advanced  technologies."  Often  the  word- 
ing Is  oblique,  or  only  intended  to  urge  an 
action    group    to    employ    better    planning 
methods  or  more  sophisticated  equipment 
More  recently,  however,  the  encouragement 
Is  Increasingly  direct,  and  mav  specify  that 
certain  action  ensue;  for  example,  the  duties 
of  the  Board  or  the  newly  rounded  Federal 
Judicial  Center  Include  studying  and  deter- 
mining  "ways  In  which  automatic  data  proc- 
essing and  systems  procedures  may  be  applied 
to  the  administration  or  the  courts  of  the 
United  States." 

An  analysis  or  significant  legislation  fea- 
turing provisions  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  use  of  advanced  technology  was  prepared 
at  the  direction  or  the  special  subcommittee, 
and  comprises  one  section  or  this  report 
Among  the  public  laws  resulting  rrom  action 
by  recent  Congresses,  especially  the  89th  and 
90th  bodies,  reatured  In  this  study  are  the 
following: 

Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  (Public  Law  89-754) . 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  90-448). 

Water  Quality  Act  (Public  Law  89-234) 

Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  (Public  Law 
89-753). 

Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (Public  Law  89- 
272). 

Air  QuaUty  Act  (PubUc  Law  90-148) . 
Highway  Safety  Act  (Public  Law  89-564) 
Urban   Mass   Transportation   Act    (Public 
Law  88-365). 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  (Public 
Law  89-197) . 

Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  (Public  Law  90-361 ) . 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
(Public  Law  89-10). 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
(Public  Law  87-415). 

Economic  opportunity  amendments  (Pub- 
lic Law  90-222) . 

In  addition,  special  attention  was  given 
to  that  legislation  which  created  new  agen- 
cies responsible  for  dealing  with  the  varied 
social  and  conamunlty  problems. 
Private  sector  activity  in  exploring  the  po- 
tential of  systems  technology 

Corporate  underwriting  of  R.  &  D.  projects 
which  show  promise  or  developing  new  de- 
vices and  man-machine  Interactive  processes 
has   been  on   the   upswing,   and   numerous 
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universities  have   encouraged    Interdiscipli- 
nary studies  and  experiments  with  slmUar 
objectives  in  mind.  One  proven  form  of  pre- 
senting    new     approaches     and     discussing 
alternative    technical    plans    has    been    the 
conference,  symposium,  or  seminar.  The  pro- 
liferation of  these  meetings  is  testimony  to 
the  desire  for  dialog  between  involved  uni- 
versity.   Industrial,    and    government   man- 
agers,   planners,    researchers,     and     imple- 
menters.  The  scope  Is  refiected  In  the  written 
oroducts;  In  some  Instances  a  special  volume 
such  as  "Science,  Engineering,  and  the  City" 
mav  be  written  as  the  result  of  a  symposium 
on  the  tateractlon  of  technology  with  urban 
problems.  A  second  form  of  record  may  be 
the  publication  of  proceedings,  as  was  done 
in  the  case  of  the  "Conference  on  Science, 
Technology,  and  State  Government."  Jointly 
sponsored  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion  and   the   Southern   Interstate   Nuclear 
Board.  A  symposium  may  concentrate  on  a 
panicular  social  ill  (e.g.,  the  IBM  Scientific 
symposium  on  Water  and  Air  Resource  Man- 
agement). Yet  another  type  of  written  ex- 
pression may  be  a  book,  such  as  "The  Year 
"000  •■  which  gives  evidence  of  the  ongoing 
work  of  the  Commission  of  the  Year  2000 
and  also  indicates  the  nature  of  continuing 
studies   by   the   Hudson   Institute. 

As  the  plethora  or  public  and  private 
forums,  writings,  proposals,  and  action 
mechanisms  Is  surveyed,  a  question  which 
naturally  arises  Is  this:  Should  there  be  a 
single  point  of  coordination,  either  in  a  pri- 
vate entity  or  situated  in  a  chosen  govern- 
mental agency,  so  that  a  master  plan  of 
meetings,  topics,  and  speakers  might  be 
created,  thus  utilizing  more  effectively  the 
taUnts  and  time  of  the  Nation's  key 
personnel? 

In  the  past,  most  of  the  expertise  has  been 
applied  to  the  problems  of  defense  and  space. 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  well  aware 
of  this  imbalance,  and  In  his  1963  Economic 
Report  reminded  the  Nation  that:  "•  •  *  In 
the  course  of  meeting  specific  challenges  so 
brilliantly,  we  have  paid  a  price  by  sharply 
limiting  the  scarce  scientific  and  engineering 
resources  available  to  the  civilian  sector  of 
the  economy." 

For  all  or  the  exploratory  and  evaluative 
efforts  exerted  thus  far  by  goverrmiental  and 
private  sector  groups  to  determine  the  bene- 
fits and  UnUtatlons  from  applying  systems 
technology  to  social  and  community  prob- 
lems, there  still  remains  an  acknowledged 
need  for  further.  Intensive  study  of  the 
Nation's  needs.  Its  institutions  and  laws,  the 
shifting  patterns  of  Uvlng,  and  the  role  or 
systems  technology  In  this  ever-changing 
environment. 

B.    CONCLUSIONS 

The  extensive  Information  comprising  the 
basib  for  this  report  has  been  analyzed  at 
the  direction  of  the  Senate  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Utilization  of  Scientific  Man- 
power. The  Incentives  for  determining  how, 
where,  and  when  to  substitute  Innovative 
tools  and  techniques  for  traditional  forms 
of  program  planning,  management,  and  op- 
eration are  very  real.  The  following  conclu- 
sions suggest  themselves  as  a  result  of  the 
analysis  and  data  complied  in  the  report. 

1.  The  essential  elements  and  Interacting 
components  of  social  and  community  prob- 
lems must  be  monitored  by  some  responsible 
public  institution. 

2.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  activities 
featuring  the  use  of  systems  tools  and  tech- 
niques must  be  conducted,  and  the  results 
formatted  and  disseminated  so  that  there 
is  widespread  cognizance  of  their  nature  and 
implications. 

3.  The  state  of  the  art  of  operations  re- 
search, systems  analysis,  automatic  data 
processing,  and  related  techniques  and 
equipment  is  swiftly  advancing  and  must  be 
reviewed  regularly  In  the  light  of  established 
programs  and  projected  needs. 

4.  Information  exchange  mechanisms  need 
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to  be  developed.  These  should  be  capable 
of  providing,  both  on  a  regularly  and  ad  hoc 
basis,  salient  narrative  and  statistical  data 
on  project  findings,  technical  proposals 
placed  berore  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
literature  citations,  and  equipment  and  soft- 
ware development  and  applications. 

5.  A  master  plan,  under  Joint  Federal-State 
sponsorship,  for  the  orientation  and  educa- 
tion of  key  personnel  regarding  the  poten- 
tial or  syBtems  technology  should  be  pre- 
pared. Participants  In  the  training  would  In- 
clude selected  Federal  Government  person- 
nel. State  and  local  officials,  and  private  sec- 
tor representatives  involved  in  urban  plan- 
ning and  program  performance. 

6.  A  special  evaluative  capability  at  the 
Federal  level  to  prepare,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  cost-benefit  comparisons  for  proposed 
technological  change  Is  required.  This  would 
allow  planners  to  be  appraised  In  advance 
or  the  implications  or  their  budgetary  and 
program  recommendations. 

7.  The  Congress  should  consider  authoriz- 
ing and  directing  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  to  develop  systems  analysis  and  ADP 
capabilities  specifically  tailored  to  the  re- 
quirements or  the  States  and  localities. 

8.  The  Congress  should  determine  the  use- 
fulness of  a  formal  requirement  that  State 
and  local  governments  utilize  systems  tech- 
nology in  Implementing  various  programs — 
I.e..  housing,  highways,  pollution  control — 
where  Federal  funding  Is  Involved. 

9.  The  Congress  should  explore  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  granting  tax 
Incentives  for  the  electronics  and  communi- 
cations industries  and  "think"  groups  who 
develop  systems  methodologies  for  the  needs 
of  State  and  local  governments. 

10.  Federal  agencies  should  make  avail- 
able to  the  States  and  municipalities  their 
expertise  and  findings  regarding  systems 
technology  and  Its  applications  to  social  and 
community  problems,  either  by  deliberate 
dissemination  procedures  or  through  a  policy 
of  active  cooperation. 


BRUGES  NATO  SEMINAR  PIONEERS 
NIXON'S  THIRD  DIMENSION  CON- 
CEPT 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
at  the  College  of  Europe,  in  Bruges.  Bel- 
glum,  the  free  world's  first  seminar  on 
public  administration  was  inaugurated 
under  the  aegis  of  NATO  with  a  modest 
supporting  grant  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. Thirty-four  participants  from  11  of 
the  NATO  countries  were  on  hand  for  the 
opening  of  this  significant  new  institute 
to  better  equip  the  middle-level  admin- 
istrators of  these  NATO  countries  to  do 
more  effectively  the  governmental  tasks 
which  they  are  assigned  to  do  regularly. 

Growing  out  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  NATO  Parliamentarians 
Committee  on  Education,  Information, 
and  Cultural  Affairs  which  it  is  my  honor 
to  head  as  chairman — recommendations, 
I  should  add,  which  were  made  by  our 
committee  on  4  successive  years  and 
which  were  four  times  approved  by  the 
Plenary  Sessions  of  our  armual  NATO 
Parliamentarian  Conference — this  initial 
Institute  on  Public  Administration  for 
NATO  participants  was  finally  funded  in 
time  to  hold  its  initial  sessions  this  sum- 
mer. Joint  action  by  the  NATO  Council, 
the  Scientific  Committee  of  NATO,  and 
the  Ford  Foundation — to  ail  of  whom  we 
are  deeply  grateful— made  possible  the 
appropriate  funding  of  this  year's  NATO 
Summer  Institute  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  repeated  annually  hereafter. 

As  chairman  of  the  NATO  Committee 


on  Education,  Information,  and  Cultural 
Affairs,  it  was  my  pleasure  last  Thursday 
to  address  the  opening  luncheon  of  this 
institute  along  with  Rector  Henri  Bnig- 
mans,  of  the  College  of  Europe,  who  is 
the  administrator  of  the  institute.  Our 
American  Ambassador  to  NATO.  Robert 
Ellsworth,  and  Mr.  Kasim  Gulek  of  Tur- 
key, President  of  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly, also  addressed  the  opening 
luncheon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  address  to  the  NATO  Public  Af- 
fairs Institute  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Legislators  and  Administrators:    Partners 

IN  Democratic  Government 
(Remarks  made  by  Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Education,  Cul- 
tural Affairs  and  Information.  North  At- 
lantic Assembly,  to  the  Seminar  on  Public 
Administration.  College  of  Europe,  Bruges, 
Belgium,  Aug.  28,  1969) 
Members  and  Friends  or  the  First  Seminar 
on  Public  Administration : 

This  occasion  Is  a  most  happy  one.  A  hope 
has  become  a  reaUty.  While  It  would  perhaps 
seem  to  represent  the  culmination  or  only 
rour  years  of  intensive  study,  planning,  and 
Implementation,  it  actually  embodies  ideas 
much  older. 

Many  of  us  long  associated  with  demo- 
cratic governments  and  ideals  have  appre- 
ciated the  importance  or  the  international 
exchange  of  ideas  and  the  value  of  working 
and  cooperating  together  as  exemplified  by 
this  seminar,  and  many  of  us  have  actively, 
valiantly,  and  patiently  sought  for  the  sem- 
inar's establishment. 

I  would  be  remiss  If  on  this  occasion  I  did 
not  recognize  the  seminar's  loyal  supporters. 
These  Include  the  rormer  and  present  officers 
or  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly's  Committee 
on  Education,  Cultural  Affairs  and  Informa- 
tion, Lady  Elliot,  Heinz  Pohler,  and  Jacob 
Aano,  along  with  many  other  faithful  com- 
mittee members;  oxir  good  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  Secretary-General  PhlUipe  De- 
shormes,  Mike  Palmer,  his  Director  of  Com- 
mittees and  Studies,  Rector  Brugmans  of 
the  College  of  Europe  and  his  able  staff, 
and  my  own  assistant,  Dr.  O.  W.  Farber. 
Finally,  and  Indispensably,  has  been  the  help, 
financial  and  otherwise,  of  Mr.  Broslo,  Sec- 
retary-General of  NATO,  and  NATO  Science 
Committee,  and  the  Ford  Foundation.  To  all 
these,  this  seminar  is  greatly  indebted,  as 
well  as  to  our  new  friends,  including  U.S. 
Permanent  Representative  to  NATO  Robert 
Ellsworth  and  Professor  Andre  Molltor.  who 
have  assisted  in  the  Initiation  of  this  project 
Why  have  we  been  so  concerned  about 
initiating  this  seminar?  Three  reasons  de- 
serve special  mention : 

(1)  The  seminar  reccgnlzes  that  the 
training  of  public  servants  Is  crucial  to  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  a  demo- 
cratic society.  Indeed,  the  success  or  failure 
of  government  can  depend  upon  the  ability 
of  political  and  administrative  institutions 
to  meet  complex  and  urgent  contemporary 
problems. 

(2)  NATO  governments  as  leaders  in  the 
democratic  way  of  life  need  to  prove  by  ex- 
ample that  democracies  can  effectively  and 
efficlentiy  meet  modern  problems  at  the 
same  time  protecting  and  preserving  Indi- 
vidual rights. 

(3)  NATO  needs  to  demonstrate  that 
while  it  win  ever  be  a  protective  shield  mili- 
tarily, it  also  recognizes,  as  Indicated  by  the 
NATO  symbol  Itself,  the  Importance  of  cul- 
tural development  and  bonds,  that  it  has  an 
obligation  not  only  to  the  Atlantic  commu- 
nity but  to  the  world  community   as  well. 
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This  semlnf  r,  bringing  together  a  great 
array  of  talent  from  all  over  the  NATO 
shield  will  provide  for  a  mutual  exchange  of 
Ideas  to  Impi'ove  government,  and  this  can- 
not but  proi^ote  international  good  will  and 
understanding,  as  well  as  national  compe- 
tence. This  seminar  Is  a  building  block  for 
peace  as  we  (eek  all  avenues  In  the  drive  to 
make  our  world  a  happier  and  safer  place  for 
all  peoples. 

In  my  owr  case  this  basic  philosophy  of 
bringing  peo;)les  together  was  expressed  In 
the  Smlth-M mdt  Act  of  1948.  Last  year  we 
celebrated  th*  twentieth  anniversary  of  this 
Act.  In  the  iwenty-year  period,  over  23,650 
men  and  women  prominent  in  foreign,  pub- 
lic, professloi  al  and  cultural  life  had  been 
brought  to  thi  United  States.  We  have  much 
to  learn  from  sach  other. 

No  one  country  has  a  corner  on  wisdom, 
no  single  population  segment  has  an  exclu- 
sive mandate  to  promote  human  welfare, 
no  one  prof«sslon  has  all-embracing  over- 
whelming con  petence. 

If  there  Is  (ine  single  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  lunar  landing  it  is  the  Importance 
of  cooperative  effort  In  the  attainment  of 
a  single,  carefi  illy  determined  goal. 

The    goals    we    seek    in    government    are 
rarely  simple   ind  undisputed.  To  land  men 
-  on  tine  Moon  in  the  Sea  of  Tranquility  is 
-cleai*  -«Mt    anc     clean    cut.   To    promote    Im- 
proved   housli  g,    transportation,    or    educa- 
tion  requires  explanation   and   definition. 

Dr.  Einstein  once  remarked  that  "Politics 
is  more  difficult  than  physics."  He  under- 
stated the  problem.  A  famous  sociologist  de- 
clared. "It  is  ( asler  to  smasli  an  atom  than 
a  prejudice." 

There  was  a  time,  not  too  long  ago.  when 
men  were  wont  to  say,  "That  is  as  Impos- 
sible as  flying  '  But  the  Impossible  has  hap- 
pened. So  too,  perhaps  some  day  we  will  be 
able  to  detenaine  goals,  evaluate  alterna- 
tives, and  Imp  lement  decisions  by  primarily 
rational  mearu ;. 

At  least  this  seminar  is  another  example  of 
what  can  be  done.  It  is  the  result  of  goal 
determination  ind  cooperative  effort.  I  would 
hope  that  we  siay  here  now  show  how  you 
can  learn  from  each  other,  update  your  abili- 
ties, broaden  yi  lur  perspectives,  and  strength- 
en your  faith  n  the  democratic  way  of  life. 
As  I  have  said,  this  seminar  represents 
the  genes.s  of  an  idea  and  illustrates  tbm 
partnership  of  legislators  and  administra- 
tors, the  subje;t  of  my  remarks. 

Back  in  1965  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  <  :ultural  Affairs  &  Information 
of  the  NATO  larllamentarians,  as  the  com- 
mittee was  then  called,  a  resolution  was 
passed  recommi  inding  the  creation  of  a  study 
commission  to  give  immediate  attention  to 
the  feasibility  c  f  establishing  an  educational 
centre  for  the  t  raining  of  civil  servants,  eco- 
nomic and  soclil  administrators  of  any  and 
all  nations  witt  particular  attention  to  mid- 
dle level  administration  and  administrators, 
democratic  adi  (linistrative  techniques  and 
values,  the  cr(  ation  of  a  moderate  sized 
centre  staffed  I  y  a  faculty  of  high  reputa- 
tion and  the  close  cooperation  of  NATO  and 
OEC  governments  in  this  endeavor. 

Prom  the  veiy  beginning  the  Committee 
has  been  conc<  rned  with  not  only  NATO 
governments  ar  d  NATO  administrators  but 
with  those  of  underdeveloped  countries.  It 
Is  our  feeling  t:  lat  NATO's  outreach  should 
be  expanded. 

Prom  this  resolution  of  1965  the  idea  of 
this  seminar  1  as  been  explored,  refined, 
planned  and  n<  w  implemented.  It  has  In- 
volved the  expe-t  testimony  of  directors  of 
training  in  varous  NATO  governments  as 
well  as  the  worU  of  members  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  NiLTO  governments  as  repre- 
sented on  the  Cdmmlttee  on  Education,  Cul- 
tural Affairs  and  Information,  some  of  whom 
are  present  here  this  noon. 

In  the  meetinfe  of  our  Conunlttee  on  No- 
vember   21,     I9f7.    the    Honorable     Harlan 
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Cleveland,  United  States  Ambassador  to 
NATO,  testified  on  behalf  of  the  establish- 
ment of  this  seminar.  In  the  course  of  his 
testimony  Ambassador  Cleveland  stressed 
that  this  is  the  day  and  age  in  which  it 
is  very  difficult  to  establish  exact  categories 
and  draw  dividing  lines.  He  pointed  out  that 
there  Is  a  blurring  of  the  distinction  between 
that  which  is  public  and  that  which  is  pri- 
vate, suggesting  that  much  of  our  industry 
now  works  with  and  for  government  and, 
by  the  same  token,  in  governments  like  ours 
the  individual  agencies  are  In  some  sense  also 
like  practicing  businesses. 

Ambassador  Cleveland  also  pointed  out 
that  there  is  a  blurring  in  the  Une  between 
that  which  is  domestic  and  that  which  is 
foreign.  It  is  increasingly  difficult  to  tell  with 
respect  to  a  particular  activity  whether  we 
are  deaUng  with  an  International  or  a  do- 
mestic problem.  I  think  that  this  is  one  of 
the  things  that  you  men  here  in  this  seminar 
are  going  to  discover — that  many  of  your  de- 
cisions seemingly  wholly  domestic  are  really 
international  in  character. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  a  third  blurring  of 
lines — between  legislative  and  administra- 
tive functions.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  sug- 
gest that  the  responsibilities  of  legislator 
and  administrator  should  be  merged.  But  I 
am  suggesting  that  the  legislator  needs  to 
be  increasingly  aware  of  the  problems  and 
limitations  of  the  administrator.  Just  as  the 
administrator  needs  to  be  increasingly  aware 
of  the  problems  and  limitations  of  the  legis- 
lator. 

I  would  point  out  that  together  the  legis- 
lator and  the  administrator  are  confronted 
by  the  common  requirements  of  a  democratic 
society— to  ser\e  people,  to  enable  people  to 
live  happily  and  productively.  This  means 
providing  conditions  where  housing  is  ade- 
quate, food  supply  is  sufficient,  education  Is 
universal,  and  security  prevails.  It  means  cre- 
ating an  environment  where  individual  in- 
itiative and  private  endeavor  can  flourish.  It 
means  sustaining  the  rule  of  law  embodying 
Justice. 

The   need   for   a   working   partnership   of 
legislators    and    administrators    to    achieve 
democratic  goals  has  never  been  greater. 
Why  Is  this  true? 

Because  never  In  the  history  of  the  world 
have  the  rapidity  and  scope  of  change  been 
so  great. 

We  have  been  confronted  by  a  political 
revolution  resulting  in  ever  increasing  de- 
mands on  government  and  greater  popular 
participation  by  every  population  segment 
Including  youth  and  minority  groups. 

We  have  been  engulfed  by  economic  trends 
that  have  caused  great  migrations  from  farm 
to  city,  the  rise  of  great  urban  centers,  and 
the  increase  In  leisure  time. 

We  have  had  to  contend  with  psychological 
and  social  change  resulting  In  demands  for 
equality  and  security. 

We  have  been  overwhelmed  by  a  techno- 
logical revolution  that  has  carried  man  to  the 
moon  and  brought  into  reality  the  prospect 
of  such  diverse  possibilities  as  robot  servants 
and  weather  control.  To  have  status,  research 
must  be  computerized,  although  to  some  of 
us  old  hands,  a  recent  observation  seems  In 
point:  "To  err  is  human,  to  really  foul  things 
up  requires  a  computer."  (Bill  Vaughan, 
Kansas  City  Star) 

Fortunately  to  face  these  awesome  develop- 
ments have  been  some  lmj>rovements  in 
administrative  techniques  and  understand- 
ing. We  have  made  progress  In  scientific  man- 
agement. We  do  understand  more  about  hu- 
man relations.  We  do  know  more  about 
budgeting. 

This,  in  part.  Is  what  this  seminar  Is  about. 
It  recognizes  that: 

(1)  government  cannot  be  neatly  divided 
like  a  piece  of  pie.  What  you  do  as  admin- 
istrators affects  what  policy  makers  do  and 
can  do. 

(2)  every  domestic  decision  can  potentially 


affect  international  relations,  f<w  nations  and 
peoples  watch  each  other.  On  how  well  deta^ 
cratlc  nations  produce  effectively  and  m«^ 
problems  will  depend  the  direction  whi^ 
uncommitted  nations  will  take.  And, 

(3)  the  complexity  of  the  modern  world 
demands  that  technical  and  professional  aa. 
sistance  provided  by  the  administrator  be 
reliable  and  trustworthy.  The  policy  maker 
needs  the  very  best  in  help  whether  the  prob- 
lem  be  urban  or  rural.  International  or  do. 
mestic,  lunar  or  subterranean. 

This,  then,  is  the  final  thrust  of  my  re- 
marks.  The  fate  of  democraUc  government 
will  depend  on  how  well  individually  and 
collectively  democratic  governments'  can 
face  the  myriad  complex  problems  of  this 
twentieth  century  world. 

How  satisfactorily  can  we  adjust  the  prob. 
lems  of  minority  groups? 

How  adequately  can  we  provide  need  and 
satisfactory  housing? 

How  sufficiently  can  food  supplies  be  oro. 
duced  and  distributed? 

How  well  clothed  will  the  population  be? 

Will  liberty  be  retained  and  privacv 
secured?  ' 

How  well  does  our  opportunity  system 
serve  the  economic  requiremenu  of  our 
people? 

Win  peace,  both  domestic  and  interna- 
tional, be  promoted  and  maintained? 

These  are  our  mutual  challenges  which 
create  a  new  Interdependence  of  legislator 
and  administrator.  We  need  new  imderstand- 
ing  of  each  others  problems. 

I  come  from  the  Great  Plains  area  of  liie 
United  States.  The  Dakotah  Indians  of 
South  Dakota  have  a  saying,  "I  will  not 
criticize  my  neighbor  until  I  have  walked  a 
mile  in  hU  moccasins."  In  the  United  States 
we  have  a  program  whereby  a  limited  num- 
ber of  administrators  spend  a  year  in  con- 
gressional offices.  This  is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction.  We  need  to  see  problems  from  the 
other  fellow's  point  of  view.  Thus  far  there 
is  no  program  whereby  congressional  staff 
members  may  serve  in  administrative  offices. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  program  which  ought  to 
be  explored. 

I  am  convinced  that  democratic  govern- 
ments can  outproduce  and  outperform  to- 
talitarian states.  We  can  do  this  while  main- 
taining an  open  society  with  decisions  openly 
made,  responsible  administrative  svstem 
available  to  all,  and  a  people  secure  in  per- 
son and  property.  We  can  do  this  because 
we  are  concerned  with  both  ends  and  means, 
with  goals  and  organization,  and  we  appreci- 
ate the  importance  of  the  legislator  and  ad- 
ministrator team. 

Previously  I  referred  to  the  "genesis"  of 
this  seminar.  We  need  to  look  ahead.  Build- 
ing on  this  seminar,  I  would  hope  we  might 
plan  many  other  seminars.  Perhaps  we 
should  select  specific  functional  areas  as 
subjects.  Perhaps  we  should  think  in  terms 
of  year  around  programs.  Certalnlv.  we 
should  think  in  terms  of  participants  from 
all  over  the  world.  Eventually  we  need  to 
think  In  terms  of  a  permanent  educational 
centre.  The  possibilities  are  limited  only  by 
our  own  vision.  In  this  planning  process,  the 
evaluation  and  aid  of  this  seminar's  partici- 
pants will  be  of  crucial  Importance. 

When  Nell  Armstrong  stepped  from  the 
Eagle,  he  said,  "That's  one  small  step  for  a 
man,  one  giant  leap  for  mankind."  I  would 
like  to  think  that  here  in  Bruges,  in  this 
project,  with  its  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  administration  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  need  for  NATO  outreach  on  the 
other,  we  have  taken,  perhaps  not  a  giant 
leap,  but  a  real  stride  forward  In  the  promo- 
tion of  democratic  ideals  and  institutions, 
and  in  the  development  of  the  mutual  un- 
derstandings so  basic  to  enduring  Interna- 
tional Peace. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
further  information  of  Congress  and  the 
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country,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  address  by  Rector  Brugmans,  of  the 
College  of  Europe,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Opening  Remarks  for  the  Atlantic  Seminar 
ON  PUBLIC  Administration  by  Rector  H. 
Brugmans 

Tills  morning,  we  Inaugurate  a  new  type  of 
international  seminar — the  first,  we  hope,  of 
a  long  and  fruitful  series  of  encounters  be- 
tween civil  servants  of  the  Atlantic  nations. 
In  my  capacity  as  Rector  of  this  Col- 
lege I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  at  this  oc- 
casion. Words  of  satisfaction  and  of  grati- 
tude towards  all  those  who  helped  In  or- 
ganizing the  course.  But  above  all,  let  me 
grasp  this  opportunity  to  make  it  clear  what 
we  hope  to  achieve,  why  we  consider  this 
seminar  essential,  and  how  we  Intend  to 
improve  its  techniques  in  years  to  come.  In 
fact,  an  experiment  such  as  this,  always  has 
the  charm  of  anything  new  and  original.  But 
at  the  same  time.  It  has  to  be  considered 
a  starting  point  for  further  analysis,  so  as 
to  make  these  study  seminars  a  standing  fea- 
ture In  the  Western  world. 

In  particular,  we  count  on  the  partici- 
pants who  are  Invited  to  have  a  general  as- 
sembly at  the  end  of  the  course  and  present 
us  with  their  criticism,  or,  rather,  with  their 
constructive  suggestions. 

Nor  is  such  an  invitation  to  those  I  hesi- 
tate to  call  "students",  the  consequence  of 
recent  University  revolts,  in  the  U.S.,  in 
Prance  and  elsewhere.  Since  a  good  many 
years  already,  we  in  Bruges,  have  been  faith- 
ful to  such  principles  as:  "Consult  the  Con- 
sumers" and  "the  Customer  Is  King".  In  fact, 
this  method  has  yielded  excellent  results 
during  the  seminars  we  have  organized  since 
seven  years  now,  on  behalf  of  a  dozen  Euro- 
pean railway-companies,  that  want  their 
"coming  men"  to  be  regularly  recycled. 
Therefore,  do  tell  us  what  you  have  appreci- 
ated especially  In  the  program,  which  top- 
ics you  would  like  us  to  develop  more  amply 
In  the  future  and,  by  contrast,  where,  In  your 
opinion,  the  emphasis  might  have  been  less 
considerable.  In  short,  we  invite  you  to  have 
a  ■maneuver-analysis"  before  you  leave  this 
place. 

Now  that  I  have  mentioned  our  railway- 
courses,   which  are  comparable  to   yours  In 
many  respects,  let  me  try  to  define  a  bit  more 
precisely  the  benefit  they  have  produced  and 
which,  we  hope,  this  course  will  produce  as 
well,  be  it  in  an  altogether  different  field. 
These  benefits  are  three-fold. 
First  of  all,  scientific  progress  has  been  so 
rapid  In  recent  years,   that  a  civil  servant, 
overburdened  as  he  Is  with  his.  day-to-day 
responsibilities,  can  hardly   be  expected   to 
follow  all  new  developments  as  they  emerge. 
However,    administrative   science   Is   not   an 
abstract  field  of  study,  apart  from  adminis- 
tration Itself.  Quite  the  opposite:  it  aims  at 
improving  techniques  and  methods,  as  well 
as  what  one  might  call  the  "philosophy"  of 
Administration.  In  certain  covmtrles,  daring 
experiments  have  been  achieved,  but  they 
have  been  Ignored  elsewhere.  As  Intellectuals, 
we  have  to  refresh  and  enlarge  what  we  think 
we  know — and  we  have  to  do  some  interna- 
tional pooling.  In  other  words:  we  all  have  a 
great  deal  to  learn  about  what  happened  in 
the  Universities  since  we  left  ours — and  we 
have  to  learn  from  each  other. 

Secondly,  faithful  newspaper-readers 
though  we  all  are,  let  us  confess  that  we 
sometimes  feel  confused,  overwhelmed  and 
bewildered  by  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
Never  before  did  so  many  events  take  place 
and  never  the  techniques  of  information  have 
been  more  massive.  But  never  before,  the 
citizen  as  a  citizen  had  so  much  reason  to 
feel  frtistrated.  We  therefore  Introduced  in 


our  prograni  a  few  discussions  on  such  gen- 
eral subjects  as  "the  Etiropean  idea";   "the 
Atlantic    sub-system"    and    "disarmament". 
Let  me  underline  here  that  the  word  "discus- 
sion "  reflects  our  alms  better  than  "lectures". 
Finally,    the    railway-course    has    yielded 
splendid  results  as  far  as  the  creation  of  a 
professional  ' 'esprit  de  corps"  and  the  cohe- 
sion among  colleagues  is  concerned.   Never 
shall  I  forget  how  little  some  administrators 
who  were  supposed  to  serve  the  same  com- 
pany, did  know  In  fact  about  the  work  that 
was  done  In  the  same  building,  sometimes 
even    next    door.    Moreover,    colleagues    who 
dealt  with  the  same  problems  but  In  different 
countries  had  to  come  to  Bruges  in  order  to 
meet  and  exchange  their  experiences.  Con- 
sequently,  a  little   telephone-call   might  be 
sufficient  now,  In  order  to  solve  service-mat- 
ters, which  previously  would  have  required 
official  letters,  v?rltten  in  different  languages 
and    therefore    full    of    potential    misunder- 
standings. Surely,  I  do  believe  In  the  exacti- 
tude of  science,  but  I  also  realize  the  unique 
value  of   human  contacts.  This  is  why  we 
have   adopted   the  community-principle   for 
this  course  as  for  others.  Uving  under  the 
same  roof  and  having  a  relaxed  style  of  per- 
sonal Intercourse  is  one  of  the  most  imiK>r- 
tant  features  in  our  enterprise.  Let  me,  at  the 
start,  express  the  hope  that  all  parUclpants 
vrtll  constantly  mix  together,  without  form- 
ing those  national  or  linguistic  groups  that 
are  perhaps  difficult  to  avoid  during  the  first 
two  or  three  days,  but  should  disappear  as 
quickly  as  possible.  In  Bruges,  there  is  no 
Inviting     power — not     even     Belgium — and 
there  are  no  "foreigners"  nor  "aliens".  There 
are  only  colleagues. 

At  this  point  I  might  have  sat  down  after 
having  thanked  those  institutions  and  per- 
sonalities who  made  the  planning  and  set- 
ting-up of  this  course  a  pleasure.  But,  being 
a  lilstorlan  and  hardly  famllUr  with  admin- 
istrative science,  I  wish  to  ab'ise  my  privil- 
ege as  a  chairman  in  making  a  few  general 
remarks.  In  fact,  I  have  tried  to  learn  from 
the  preparatory  discussions  we  had  and  from 
the  papers  which  were  circulated. 

In  Europe,  contrary  to  what  the  situation 
Is  m  the  U.S.,  administrative  science  has 
never  been  as  popular  as  It  should.  To  some 
It  seems  to  evoke  Immediately  the  associa- 
tion with  administrative  "law",  and  many 
lawyers  tell  the  world  that  this  was  the 
dullest  section  of  their  juridical  studies. 

Moreover.  In  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
again  in  contrast  to  the  American  scene, 
"administration  "  is  frequently  considered  to 
be  equivalent  to  bureaucracy,  slowness  of 
execution  and  excessive  formalism.  A  gallup- 
poU  on  the  subject  would  probably  show, 
that  numerous  Europeans  have  hardly 
evolved  beyond  this  point  made  by  Balzac, 
about  four  generations  ago,  in  his  novel  The 
Peasants,  where  he  describes  the  civil  services 
In  the  following  words :  "Administration  is  a 
gentleman  who  resembles  your  obedient 
servant  when  he  worked  for  the  land  regis- 
try office" — which  means  that  all  civil  serv- 
ants are  equally  ineffective — "a  dignified  man 
in  a  worn-out  redingote  who  reads  a  news- 
paper behind  a  desk". 

This  Image  Is  of  course  primitive  and  ob- 
solete. A  more  subtle  and  more  dangerous 
vision  can  be  found  In  more  sophisticated 
contemporary  public  opinion,  which  still 
sticks  to  the  fiction  that  "the  Government 
decides,  the  Parliament  controls  and  the  Civil 
Service  executes ". 

This  concept  might  have  been  correct  In 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  when  the  State  was 
still  a  relatively  small  body,  and  no  doubt  we 
all  admire  the  Ideal  Image  of  the  Impartial 
administrator,  who  tries  to  apply  as  honestly, 
nay.  as  competently  as  possible,  the  Instruc- 
tions given  from  above  with  which  he  po- 
litically may  disagree.  Today  however,  pro- 
fessional virtue  is  no  longer  enough.  The 
problem  is  no  longer  one  of  loyalty,  but  of 
continuity.  In  a  democracy,  where  the  Gov- 


ernment is  bound  to  change,  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice U  likely  to  become  the  lasting  element  In 
the  State,  the  guardian  of  what  used  to  be 
caUed  "the  public  good".  Yet,  such  a  notion 
of  so-called  objectivity",  embodied  by  the 
specialized  bureaucracy,  would  lay  the  axe 
at  the  very  roof  of  democracy.  It  would,  in 
fact,  pave  the  road  for  technocracy,  and  its 
supporters  are  likely  to  fall  to  the  temptation 
of  dictatorial  government,  which  they  would 
feel  to  be  their  government,  much  more  than 
the  unstable  "partltocracy"  they  despise. 

There,  surely,  lies  one  of  the  key-questions 
of  administrative  science,  of  political  science 
in  general  and  even  of  political  practice  in 
our  time.  Can  solutions  be  found? 

In  any  case,  we  will  find  none  In  looking 
backward,  regretting  the  "good  old  days" 
when  the  problems  debated  In  Parliament 
were  relatively  simple  and  the  Civil  Service 
could  believe  that  It  did  not  have  to  interfere 
In  politics.  Surely,  our  seminar  has  not  adopt- 
ed such  an  archaic  approach.  It  realizes  that 
modern  Administration  Is  and  has  to  be  cre- 
ative in  Its  own  rights,  and  that  the  problems 
Involved  cannot  be  solved  by  putting  a  brake 
on  an  evolution  which.  In  Itself.  Is  both  in- 
evitable and  potentially  beneficial.  In  our 
view,  the  help  of  modern  science  should  be 
used  to  the  utmost. 

For  example,  when  the  "System  Analysis" 
presented  here  tries  to  find  out  what  the  real 
Issues  are  in  such  or  such  a  case,  and  which 
approaches  are  Imaginable,  this  means  that 
the  Civil  Service  becomes  active  in  fields 
which  formerly  were  considered  the  exclusive 
hunting-grounds  of  politicians.  Also  the 
•Planning-Programming-Budgeting  System", 
if  anything,  goes  far  beyond  the  purely  execu- 
tive "tasks  of  a  faithful  but  neutral  Instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  whatever  Government 
a  country  has  at  a  given  moment. 

However,  does  this  mean  that  we  are  bound 
to  face  a  world  as  predicted  by  Salnt-Slmon, 
who  prophecies  that  "the  administration 
of  things"  would  replace  the  "government  of 
men"? 

Well,  no!  What  struck  me,  as  a  layman,  in 
reading  some  literature  on  the  subject,  is 
precisely  the  civic  consciousness  of  the  au- 
thors, who  consider  the  factor  of  political 
choice— choice,  that  Is,  on  the  ground  of 
values  and  priorities,  which  means:  of  con- 
victions— Is  an  Indlspenslble  ingredient  of 
modern  public  life.  Science,  far  from  abolish- 
ing politics,  makes  It  more  enlightened,  and 
Ad«ilnlstraiion.  far  from  making  a  statesman 
its  mouthpiece,  gives  him  the  best  possible 
tools.  Only  second  rate  politicians  will  abdi- 
cate before  Science  or  Administration,  and 
try  to  hide  their  mediocrities  behind  the  au- 
thority of  professors,  civil  servants  and  so- 
called  experts. 

At  this  point,  let  me  hide  behind  the 
authority  of  Professors  David  Novlck  and 
E.  S.  Quade.  This  is  what  the  former  says 
in  his  paper  on  "Long-Range  Planning 
through  Program-Budgeting":  "The  goal  is 
not  to  make  the  decision  analytically,  but  to 
do  what  is  possible  to  aid  the  judgment  of 
the  manager  in  whom  the  responsibilities  for 
decision  resides".  And  a  few  lines  further: 
"He  (the  analyst)  does  not  attempt  to  re- 
place the  decisionmaker  rather  his  role  is  to 
provide  information  that  will  let  the  deci- 
sionmaker focus  on  the  real  Issues  and  will 
sharpen  the  decisionmaker's  judgment".  Or, 
in  the  words  of  the  latter:  "The  final  pro- 
gram recommendation  will  thus  remain  in 
part  a  matter  of  faith  rjid  Judgment".  And, 
to  quote  another  classical  formulation  from 
his  same  report:  "What  may.  be  novel 
though,  is  that  this  sort  of  analysis  Is  an 
attempt  to  look  at  the  entire  problem  sys- 
temaUcally,  with  emphasis  on  expUcltnees, 
on  qualification  and  on  the  recognition  of 
xincertalnty". 

No  "brave  new  world"  could  be  built  on  a 
conception  which  is  both  so  ambitious  and 
so  humble !  Political  freedom  in  and  through 
uncertainty,  is  safe  here,  since  administra- 
tive science   is  not  "exact"   in  the  mathe- 
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nmtleal.  or  rith«r  Nineteenth  Century-sense 
of  the  word. 

However,  <gtb*t  MlmlnlstraUve  science  can 
and  should  eliminate,  or  at  least  actively 
combat,  Is  unilateral  lobbying  and  dema- 
goguery.  thac  shameful  Illness  of  politics.  To 
Illustrate  what  I  mean,  I  may  perhaps  refer 
to  a  declsioQ-maklng  process  which  I  was 
able  to  obeeeve  from  cloee-by,  long  ago,  in 
1939,  *hen  I  was  a  Soclaldemocratlc  mem- 
ber of  Parliament. 

The  Issue  fhen  was,  whether  the  Nether- 
lands should  build  heavy  or  light  material 
to  reinforce  its  navy.  In  view  of  the  Japa- 
nese threat  afalnst  the  Bast-Indies.  At  that 
moment.    Socialist    ministers    had    Just    re- 
cently Joined  the  Cabinet — for  the  flrst  time 
In   the  polltl«ai   history  of  the  nation.  Al- 
though very  joung  In  poUtlcs,  I  had  to  give 
my  highly  in^mpetent  advice,  since  I  hap- 
pened to  be  a.  member  of  the  navy  commit- 
tee.  What  w*e  the  strongest  pressures  to 
which  we  werf  submitted? 
They  came  ^m  three  sides. 
On  the  one  band,  the  majority  of  the  naval 
establishment   strongly   supported    the   bat- 
tleahlp-approach    However,  a  small  group  of 
younger  office^,  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
their  career,  s^med  to  prefer  the  individual 
command  of  4  submarine,  an  M.T3.  or  an 
^^•'^  ?■-<.  rather  than  serve  In  the  huge  ma- 
chine   of    a   d|«adnought.    Nonetheless,    the 
Ministry   and  ]the   Admiralty  supported   the 
heavy  materlal|-vlew. 

On  the  othei-  hand,  the  Labour  Party  had 
an  Instinctive  lUllke  of  this  proposal.  A  few 
years  ago.  the  German  S.P.D.  had  been  bit- 
terly criticized  for  having  accepted  the  proj- 
ect of  building  the  cruiser  "Deutschland":  It 
had  even  suffered  a  split  at  that  occasion. 
Whether  or  no;  this  was  rational,  our  rank- 
and-file  felt  thit,  although  national  defense 
had  become  inisvltable  In  the  face  of  Hitler. 
Indonesia  was  waother,  a  "colonial"  matter, 
and,  the  "heavlBr"  the  project  was,  the  more 
"militaristic". 

Nor  was  this  all.  Different  industries  had 
calculated  whicti  scheme  was  Illcely  to  favour 
them  most  and  I  even  found  out,  much  to 
my  surprise,  tiat  certain  sections  of  the 
Lat)our-movem«nt  supported  "their"  Capital- 
ists— in  fact,  the  big  depression  of  the  early 
thirties  was  bajely  over  and  the  fear  of  un- 
employment stli  very  vivid  indeed. 

All  this  was  u Qderstandabie  enough,  either 
from  the  mater  al  or  from  the  psychological 
point  of  view,  aiid  a  politician  could  of  cowse 
not  Ignore  such  pressures.  However,  a  scien- 
tific approach  U)  the  question,  a  cold  analy- 
sis of  ends  and  means,  would  have  brought 
in  an  entirely  di  ferent  reasoning,  alien  to  the 
actual  debate  as  It  went  on.  That  method 
would  have  concentrated  on  the  only  really 
decisive  question:  did  we.  in  1939.  still  have 
the  opportunity  to  build  battleships? 

In  fact,  envlsi.ging  the  problem  as  It  was, 
merely  as  a  cont  roversy  on  the  technicalities 
and  practicabilit  les  of  defense,  the  only  spec- 
ulation that  eff(ctively  matterea  was.  when 
the  war  with  Jaj  an  could  be  expected.  Those 
who  opted  for  h(  avy  material  tacitly  implied 
that  peace,  if  not  "for  our  time",  then  at 
least  for  several  jfears,  was  a  reasonable  sub- 
mission. They  t)ck  for  granted  that  there 
would  be  time  enough  for  the  construction  of 
dreadnoughts,  fo-  the  re-equipment  of  Sura- 
baya as  a  naval  I  lasls  and  for  the  traimng  of 
specialized  olflcei  s-crews.  A  very  daring  hy- 
pothesis indeed.  Phich  was  hardly  ever  men- 
tioned by  anybody! 

To    sum    up:     ;he    political    discussion    in 
which  I  found  n;  yself  involved  was  a  highly 
confused  one.  It  lacked  objectivity   since  all 
the  positions  advocated  were  equally  biased 
partial    and   ever    irresponsible.    If   "System 
Anslysis"    had    e:  listed,    thirty    years   ago.    I 
don't  pretend  It  1  rould  have  made  the  whole 
debate  without  aiabstance,  but  there  would 
have  been  less  g:  oup-egolam,  less  amateur 
ishness  and  a  grei  t  deal  more  rational  think 
ing. 


With  thU  souvenir  in  mind,  I  feel  sem- 
inars like  ours  can  and  will  greaUy  contribute 
to  the  Intellectual  purification  of  our  de- 
mocracies. For  that  reason,  I  do  not  simply 
consider  the  subject  to  be  studied  here  as 
intellectuaUy  fascinating,  but  as  essential  for 
the  moral  and  mental  health  of  our  Western 
life  In  freedom.  Analysts,  planning,  program- 
ming, budgeting;  aU  this  Is  done  In  order  to 
provoke  and  conduct  organized  change.  And 
what  else  is  democracy  but  Just  this:  a  way 
of  adapting  ourselves  to  changing  condiUons 
through  the  method?  of  civilized  reformism? 
With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  make 
another  general  observation. 

It  concerns  coordination  In  modem  poUtlcs 
and  the  Civil  Service.  Prof.  Novlck  refers  to 
this  problem  at  different  occasions  It  is 
surely  fundamental,  and  again  let  me  take 
an  example. 

With  the  European  Community,  all  sU 
governments  Involved  are  In  favour  of  Inte- 
gration, at  least  "en  prlnclpe".  But  it  Is  well 
known  that  the  different  ministries  pursue  a 
different  poUcy,  even  at  the  national  level 
Not  only  have  national  Interests,  aspirations, 
and  prejudices  to  be  harmonized,  but  It  Is  no 
secret  that  In  one  of  the  countries  at  least 
the  Department  of  AgriciUture  Is  more  pro- 
gressive than  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Ministry 
of  Economic  Affairs  having  again  a  line  of 
Its  own. 

Nor  Is  this  necessarily  bad.  In  any  case  It  Is 
probably  Inevitable,  But  It  seems  only  too  ob- 
vious that  such  rivalries  and  tensions  with- 
in one  State  further  complicate  the  already 
so  complicated  task  of  those  who  want  a 
United  Europe  to  be  brought  about  The 
solution,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  an  objectivatlon 
of  alms,  such  or  such  a  national  govern- 
ment really  pursues,  which  means  that  the 
main  targets  have  to  be  identified,  after 
which  secondary  matters  can  be  recognized 
as  what  they  are:  important,  but  not  deci- 
sive. The  enemy  here  Is  not  only  confusion 
but  political  self-contradiction  and  flnallv 
paralysis.  ' 

The  topic  of  coordination  in  contemporary 
public  life  might  be  a  fascinating  one  for 
other  courses  In  years  to  come. 

Finally,  let  me  express  our  gratitude  and 
appreciation  to  those  who  took  this  Initia- 
tive and  made  their  contribution  In  order  to 
have  It  succeed. 

First  of  aU,  Senator  Karl  Mundt,  who,  with 
the  help  of  his  personal  assistant  Prof.  Parier 
from   the  University  of  South  Dakota,  first 
brought  forward  the  concept — a  very  simple 
concept,  like  all  sound  ones— that,  since  the 
Atlantic  nations  have  to  face  more  or  less 
the  same  problems,   they  better  pool   their 
Intellectual   resources   In   the   field   of  Ad- 
ministration.  Then,   the  Atlantic   Assembly, 
where  he  expressed  his  thoughts  and  found 
such  strong  support  that  a  resolution  was 
unanimously    passed.    In    order    that    this 
month-course  should  be  prepared  In  Bruges 
Thirdly,   the   Scientific   Committee   of   that 
Assembly,  and  In  particular  Its  Chairman, 
Stortlngman  Jakob  Aano.  Piirthermore,  the 
Alliance  Itself,  which  decided  to  contribute 
Its  moral  as  well  as  Its  financial  help.  Its 
generosity  Is  so  much  the  more  remarkable, 
since  Military  Affairs  are  not  Involved.  Here 
I  could  not  possibly  by-pass  Prof.  Randers' 
role,   since  he  supported  the  scheme  with 
great  competence  and  enthusiasm  in  his  ca- 
pacity  as   AssUtant   Secretary   General    for 
Scientific  Affairs.  Next  on  the  list:  the  Ford 
Foundation  which,  as  usual,  wanted  to  be  at 
the  cradle  ol  this  baby,  as  a  good  and  gen- 
erous fairy.  Last  but  not  least,  the  national 
government  of  the  N.A.T.O.-countrles.  with- 
out whose  blessing  and  practical  aid  it  would 
of  course  have  been  Impossible  to  send  so 
many  civil  servants  here  for  not  less  than 
four  weeks.  Obviously,  Senator  Mundfs  idea 
met   with   general   sympathy,   since   It   cor- 
responded to  a  recognized  need. 

But  Institutions  become  active  and  fruit- 
ful only  if  and  when  their  leading  repre- 
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senutlves  grasp  the  point  and  put  their  en 
wgy  into  the  preparaUon.  Five  namee  emen, 

%t',n'*'*^™  '^°"  '^•**y  mentioned 
Philippe  Deshormee.  Secretary-Genera!  nf 
the  Atlantic  Assembly,  who  did  a  g^t  de^ 
Of  persuasion-work  and  asked  two  of  his  wf 
laborators,  Messrs.  PaUner  and  KnlghT  ?m 
on  y  to  follow  the  efforts  made,  but  to' n^ 
Uc^pate  m  the  thinking  and  organization 
Prof.  Andr6  MoUtor.  our  sclentlflTa^vC 
who  was  with  us  from  the  very  beginr^' 
when  the  flrst  exchange  of  ideal  to^  pTa^' 
a  bit  more  than  a  year  ago,  In  thU  very  rooa' 
Dr.  Ed.  Poullet,  the  Director  of  Studils^o 
teachee  at  Louvaln-Unlverslty,  but  at  th. 
same  Ume  did  so  much  to  Introduce  P  p  Bli 

i°r!i?  '  n'  P~="<=''  °'  B«l8l««»  Admlnutraoon 
And  all  concerned  wUl  agree  that  nothlM 
would  have  been  achieved  if  we  had  not  been 
lucky  enough  to  mobilize  the  secretarialln- 
ergy  of  M.  Chabert  on  a  full-time  basis 

Without  the  comprehension  and  devotion 
of  all  these  institutions  and  individuals  the 
scheme  would  have  remained  a  bright  id'esr- 
and  the  world  Is  fuU  of  them,  only  a  rela- 
tively small  proportion  being  put  into 
practice.  ^  "*' 

So  we  are  thankful  and  confident  But  at 
the  same  time  somewhat  nervous  What 
starts  today  U  an  adventure,  and  its  insplra- 
tlon  is  too  noble,  the  sympathy  met  is  too 
widespread,  then  that  we  could  allow  our- 
selves  to  fall.  The  field.  I  think,  is  well- 
prepared.  But  the  operation  has  still  to  be 
carried  out,  which  means  that,  in  spite  of  all 
planning,  programming  and  budgeting  there 
is  always  room  for  surprise,  even  disagreeable 
surprise.  Plans,  we  know,  are  madriVorder 
to  be  changed  In  the  course  of  action  But 
who  could  even  change  a  plan  that  had  not 
been  made  in  advance? 

In  the  name  of  the  College  of  Europe, 
which  is  proud  to  welcome  you  here  today 
I  simply  say.  as  if  to  the  sallcws  sUrtlne  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery:  "Good  luck  to  all  of 
you.  and  here  we  go!" 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  meeting  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Council  held  in  Washington  last 
Apnl,  President  Richard  Nixon  delivered 
a  memorable  address  devoted  to  the  past 
accomplishments  and  the  future  poten- 
Mal  of  NATO.  Unfortunately.  President 
Nixon's  address  was  not  widely  reported 
m  the  American  press  although  it  re- 
ceived considerable  favorable  publicity 
m  other  NATO  countries. 

During  Mr.  Nixon's  address  as  he 
looked  to  the  future,  our  President  sug- 
gested that  the  time  was  here  when 
NATO  must  begin  initiating  and  empha- 
sizmg  new  cooperative  projects  and  poli- 
cies m  order  to  fulfill  its  maximum  serv- 
ice to  both  itself  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world.  President  Nixon  alluded  to  these 
new  activities  as  the  "third  dimension" 
which  must  become  a  part  of  the  NATO 
program. 

Nixon  said  it  was  no  longer  enough  for 
NATO  to  serve  as  a  protective  military 
shield  against  possible  Communist  ag- 
gression and  as  an  organization  to  pro- 
vide better  economic  and  political  co- 
operation and  conditions  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  North  American  aUiance  but 
that  as  we  look  forward  to  the  second 
20  years  we  should  also  involve  NATO  in 
helping  to  meet  the  challenges  involved 
in  improving  our  social  environments, 
the  opportunities  and  happiness  levels  of 
our  respective  people,  and  in  solving  the 
problems  related  to  better  living  condi- 
tions, better  health,  better  education,  bet- 
ter housing,  et  cetera,  throughout  our 


NATO  community  and  throughout  the 
free  world. 

President  Nixon  put  the  whole  new 
concept  succinctly  when  he  said  here  in 
Washington  last  April: 

I  tjelieve  we  should  build  an  alliance  strong 
enough  to  deter  those  who  might  threaten 
war:  close  enough  to  provide  for  continuous 
and  lar-reaching  consultation;  trusting 
enough  to  accept  a  diversity  of  views;  real- 
istic enough  to  deal  with  the  world  as  It  is; 
flexible  enough  to  explore  new  channels  of 
constructive  cooperation. 

All  of  these  objectives  President  Nixon 
grouped  together  as  a  part  of  the  new 
third    dimension"    to    be    attained    by 
NATO. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  Institute  of 
Public  Affairs  at  Bruges,  Belgium,  Is 
four-square  with  the  new  challenges  Mr. 
Nixon  made  to  NATO  last  April.  We  now 
have  in  operation  a  mechanism  by  which 
public  administrators  of  the  NATO  coim- 
tries  can  learn  from  each  other,  can  ed- 
ucate each  other,  and  can  inspire  and 
challenge  each  other  to  advance  toward 
higher  levels  of  human  understanding 
and  of  better  living. 

Moreover,  and  very  importantly,  our 
NATO  Committee  on  Education.  Infor- 
mation and  Cultural  Affairs  from  the 
very  .-^tart  4  years  ago  has  recommended 
the  expansion  of  the  Public  Affairs 
Seminar  or  Institute  to  Include  partici- 
pation at  NATO's  expense  of  public  ad- 
ministrators invited  from  several  of  the 
underdeveloped  or  developing  countries 
of  the  world  especially  those  of  Africa 
and  Asia.  We  hope  next  year  at  the  sec- 
ond annual  NATO  Public  Affairs  Insti- 
tute to  initiate  this  expanded  circle  of 
participation  so  that  NATO  can  reach 
out  beyond  its  own  periphery  to  help 
other  countries  to  evolve  improved  and 
more  efficient  administrative  and  gov- 
ernmental practices  and  policies. 

We  who  have  worked  in  NATO  for 
many  years  welcome  the  enlightened 
new  challenges  proposed  by  President 
Nixon  and  firmly  believe  that  the  new 
program  inaugurated  by  NATO  at  the 
College  of  Europe  in  Bruges.  Belgium,  is 
a  forerunner  and  a  demonstration  of  a 
more  productive  future  for  NATO  as  it 
truly  measures  up  to  its  potentials  in 
dealing  with  the  "third  dimension"  of 
its  expanded  areas  of  opportunity. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
address  delivered  by  President  Nixon  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  in  Washing- 
ton on  the  occasion  of  its  20th  anniver- 
sary- meeting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Peesident  Nixon's  Address  to  the  Commemo- 
rative Session  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council 

Washington.  April  10. — As  we  gather  here 
today,  we  celebrate  a  momentous  anniver- 
sary. We  celebrate  one  of  the  great  successes 
of  the  postwar  world.  Twenty  years  ago,  a  few 
dedicated  men  gathered  here  in  Washington 
to  cement  an  Atlantic  partnerahlp  between 
the  older  nations  of  Europe  and  their  off- 
spring here  in  the  New  World — and  in  this 
room,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  signed. 
Some  of  the  men  who  gathered  then  are  here 
again  today — and  if  they  would  stand,  I 
think  we  all,  with  hindsight,  would  like  to 
salute  their  foresight. 
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At  this  anniversary,  we  especially  honor 
the  memory  of  one  of  NATO's  great  cham- 
pions: the  general  who  commanded  the 
armies  that  liberated  Europe;  the  first  Su- 
preme Commander  of  the  Forces  of  NATO; 
the  American  President  who  did  so  much  to 
keep  NATO  strong  and  to  give  life  to  Its 
principles — Dwlght  David  Elsenhower. 

His  life  demonstrated  that  there  Is  a  moral 
force  in  the  world  which  can  move  men  and 
nations.  There  Is  a  spiritual  force,  lodged  In 
very  roots  of  man's  being. 

As  for  NATO,  It  Is  precisely  because  it  has 
always  been  more  than  a  military  alliance 
that  Its  strength  has  been  greater  than  the 
strength  of  arms.  This  alliance  represents  a 
moral  force  whch,  if  we  marshal  it,  will  en- 
noble our  efforts.  Dwlght  Eisenhower  was  a 
great  humanist,  and  also  a  great  realist.  If  he 
were  with  us  today,  he  would  have  recog- 
nized that  together,  as  men  of  the  old  world 
and  of  the  new  world,  we  must  find  ways  of 
living  In  the  real  world. 

As  we  know  too  well,  that  real  world  in- 
cludes men  driven  by  suspicion,  men  who 
would  take  advantage  of  their  neglhbors, 
men  who  confuse  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
with  the  pursuit  of  power. 

It  also  Is  peopled  with  men  of  good  will, 
men  of  peace  and  hope  and  vision. 

No  nation,  and  no  community  of  nations.  Is 
made  up  entirely  of  one  or  the  other.  No  part 
of  the  world  has  a  monopoly  on  wisdom  or 
virtue. 

Those  who  think  simply  In  terms  of  "good" 
nations  and  "bad"  nations — of  a  world  of 
staunch  allies  and  sworn  enemies — live  in  a 
world  of  their  own.  Imprisoned  by  stereo- 
types, they  do  not  live  in  the  real  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  believe  that 
all  it  takes  to  submerge  national  self-interest 
is  a  little  better  communication;  those  who 
think  that  all  that  stands  In  the  way  of 
international  brotherhood  is  stublaorn  lead- 
ership— they,  too,  live  in  a  world  of  their 
own.  Misled  by  wishful  thinking,  they  do  not 
live  In  the  real  world. 

Two  decades  ago,  the  men  who  founded 
NATO  faced  the  truth  of  their  times;  as  a 
result,  the  western  world  prospers  in  freedom. 
We  must  follow  their  example  by  once  again 
facing  the  truth — not  of  earlier  times,  but 
of  our  own. 

Living  in  the  real  world  of  today  means 
recognizing  the  sometimes  differing  interests 
of  the  western  nations,  while  never  losing 
sight  of  our  great  common  purposes. 

Living  in  the  real  world  of  today  means 
understanding  and  unfreezing  our  old  con- 
cepts of  east  versus  west,  while  never  losing 
sight  of  great  Ideological  differences. 

We  can  afford  neither  to  blind  our  eyes 
with  hatred,  nor  to  distort  our  vision  with 
rose-colored  glasses.  The  real  world  is  too 
much  with  us  to  permit  either  stereotyped 
reacting  or  wlshlul  thinking  to  lay  waste  our 
powers. 

Let  us,  then,  count  ourselves  among  the 
hopeful  realists.  In  this  same  spirit  of  hope- 
ful realism,  let  us  look  at  NATO  today. 

We  find  it  strong  but  challenged.  We  find 
disputes  about  its  structure,  political  divi- 
sions among  its  members,  reluctance  to  meet 
prescribed  force  quotas.  Many  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  find  NATO  anachronis- 
tic, something  quaint  and  familiar  and  a 
bit  old-fashioned. 

As  the  alliance  begins  its  third  decade, 
therefore,  there  are  certain  fundamentals  to 
be  reaffirmed: 

First:  NATO  is  needed;  and  the  American 
commitment  to  NATO  will  remain  in  force 
and  remain  strong.  We  in  America  continue 
to  consider  Europe's  security  aa  our  own. 

Second:  having  succeeded  in  Its  original 
purpose,  the  alliance  must  adapt  to  the  con- 
ditions of  success.  With  less  of  the  original 
cement  of  fear,  we  must  force  new  bonds  to 
maintain  our  unity. 

Third:  when  NATO  was  founded,  the  mere 
fact  of  cooperation  among  the  western  na- 


tions was  of  tremendous  significance,  t>oth 
symbolically  and  substantively.  Now  the  sym- 
bol is  not  enough;  we  need  substance.  The 
alliance  today  will  be  judged  by  the  content 
of  its  cooperation,  not  merely  by  its  form. 
Fourth:  The  allies  have  learned  to  concert 
their  military  forces;  now,  in  the  light  of  the 
vast  military,  economic  and  political  changes 
of  two  decades,  we  must  devise  tietter  means 
of  harmonizing  our  policies. 

Fifth:  By  Its  nature,  ours  Is  more  than  a 
military  alliance;  and  the  time  has  come  to 
turn  a  part  of  our  attention  to  those  non- 
military  areas  In  which  we  all  could  benefit 
from  Increased  collaboration. 

What  does  all  this  mean  for  the  future  of 
the  Western  alliance?  To  deal  with  the  real 
world,  we  cannot  respond  to  changing  condi- 
tions merely  by  changing  our  words.  We  have 
to  adapt  our  actions. 

It  is  not  enough  to  talk  of  flexible  response, 
if  at  the  same  time  we  reduce  our  flexibility 
by  cutting  back  on  conventional  forces. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  talk  of  relaxing  tension, 
unless  we  keep  in  mind  that  twenty  years  of 
tension  were  not  caused  by  superficial  mis- 
understandings. A  change  of  mood  is  useful 
if  it  reflects  some  change  of  mind  about  po- 
litical purpose. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  talk  of  European  se- 
curity in  the  abstract;  we  must  know  the 
elements  of  insecurity  and  how  to  remove 
them.  Conferences  are  useful  if  thsy  deal  with 
concrete  Issues,  which  means  they  must  be 
carefully  prepared. 

It  is  not  enough  to  talk  of  detente,  unless 
at  the  same  time  we  anticipate  the  need  for 
giving  it  the  genuine  p>olltlcal  content  that 
would  prevent  detente  from  becoming  delu- 
sion. To  take  one  example,  a  number  of 
America's  Western  p>artners  have  actively 
supported  the  idea  of  strategic  arms  control 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  agree:  when 
such  talks  are  held,  we  shall  work  diligently 
for  their  success. 

Within  our  alliance,  however,  we  must 
recognize  that  this  would  imply  a  military 
relationship  far  different  from  the  one  that 
existed  when  NATO  was  founded.  In  plain 
words,  the  West  does  not  have  the  massive 
nuclear  predominance  today  that  it  once  had. 
and  any  sort  of  broad-based  arms  agreement 
with  the  Soviets  would  codify  the  present 
balance. 

How  would  progress  toward  arms  control 
affect  the  nature  of  consultation  within  our 
alliance? 

Up  to  now,  our  discussions  have  mainly  had 
to  do  with  tactics — ways  and  means  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  drawn  a 
generation  ago.  We  have  discussed  clauses  In 
proF>osed  treaties;  in  the  negotiations  to 
come,  we  must  go  beyond  these  to  the 
processes  which  these  future  treaties  will  set 
in  motion.  We  must  shake  off  our  preoccup>a- 
tlon  with  formal  structure  to  bring  into  focus 
a  common  world  view. 

Of  cotirse  there  is  a  diversity  of  policies  and 
interests  among  the  Western  nations:  of 
course  these  differences  must  be  respected. 
But  In  shaping  the  strategies  of  peace,  these 
differences  need  not  block  the  way — not,  if  we 
break  through  to  a  new  and  deeper  form  of 
political  consultation. 

To  be  specific,  the  forthcoming  arms  talks 
will  be  a  test  of  the  abUity  of  the  Western 
nations  to  shape  a  common  strategy.  The 
United  States  fully  Intends  to  undertake 
deep  and  genuine  consultation  with  Its  alllee 
both  before  and  during  any  negotiations  di- 
rectly affecting  their  interests.  That  is  a 
pledge  I  shall  honor — and  I  expect  to  consult 
at  length  on  the  Implications  of  anything 
that  might  affect  the  pattern  of  E)ast-West 
relations. 

In  passing  that  test  together,  this  alliance 
will  give  new  meaning  to  the  principle  of 
mutual  consultation.  To  seize  the  moment 
that  this  opportunity  presents,  we  would  do 
well  to  create  new  machinery  for  Western 
political   consultation,  as  well  as  to  make 
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of   tbe   maohlnery   we   already 


greftter   use 
have: 

Plrst,  I  surest  that  Deputy  Foreign  Min- 
isters meet  ;)erlodlcally  for  a  high-level  re- 
view of  maJDr,  long-range  problem*  before 
the  alliance. 

Second,  I  Aiggeet  creation  of  a  special  po- 
UUcal  pl&nnaig  group,  not  to  duplicate  the 
work  now  b^ng  done  by  the  council  or  by 
the  senior  pdlltlcal  advisors,  but  to  address 
Itself  specially  and  continually  to  the 
longer-range  !  problems  we  face  This  would 
by  no  means  preclude  efforts  to  develop  a 
fuller  European  cooperation.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  In  the  United  States  would  welcome 
that  cooperatilon.  What  ties  us  to  Europe  Is 
not  weakness  or  division  among  our  partners, 
but  communHty  of  interest  with  tbetn. 

Third.  I  strongly  urge  that  we  recreate  a 
committee  or  the  challenges  of  modem  so- 
ciety, responsible  to  the  Deputy  Ministers,  to 
explore  ways  :  n  which  the  experience  and  re- 
sources of  the  Western  nations  could  most 
effectively  be  marshalled  toward  Improving 
the  quality  a'  life  of  our  peoples.  That  new 
goal  is  provlddd  for  In  article  II  of  our  treaty, 
but  It  has  ne^^er  been  the  center  of  our  con- 
cerns. Let  me  put  my  proposal  In  the  context 
of  our  times: 

On  my  recent  trip  to  Europe.  I  met  with 
worUl- leaders  and  private  citizens  alike.  I 
-  was, struck  bj  the  fact  that  our  discussions 
were  not  limited  to  military  or  political  mat- 
ters More  often  than  not.  our  talks  turned 
to  those  matters  deeply  relevant  to  our  so- 
cieties: The  legitimate  unrest  of  young  peo- 
ple, the  frustiatlon  of  the  gap  between  gen- 
erations, the  r  eed  for  a  new  sense  of  idealism 
and  purpose  In  coping  with  an  automating 
world. 

These  were  not  subjects  apart  from  the 
conBtems  of  N  ^TO:  Indeed,  they  went  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  real  world  we  live  In.  We 
are  not  allies  t  ecause  we  are  bound  by  treaty; 
we  bind  ourselves  by  treaty  because  we  are 
allied  In  meeting  common  purposes  and  com- 
mon concerns 

For  20  years,  our  nations  have  provided 
for  the  mlUta-y  defense  of  Western  Europe. 
For  20  years,  ire  have  held  political  consul- 
tations. 

Now  the  allUnce  of  the  west  needs  a  third 
dimension.  It  needs  not  only  a  strong  mili- 
tary dimension  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense;  not  a  aly  a  more  profound  political 
dimension,  to  ihape  a  strategy  of  peace;  but 
It  also  needs  a  social  dimension,  to  deal  with 
our  concern  f(ir  the  quality  of  life  In  this 
final  third  of   ihe  twentieth  century. 

This  concern  Is  manifested  many  ways: 
culturally  and  technologically,  through  the 
humanities  and  the  sciences. 

The  western  nations  share  common  Ideals, 
and  a  common  heritage.  We  are  all  advanced 
societies,  sharliig  the  benefits  and  the  gather- 
ing torments  cf  a  rapidly  advancing  indus- 
trial technolog; '.  The  industrial  nations  share 
no  challenge  m  ore  urgent  that  that  of  bring- 
ing 20th-century  man  and  his  environment 
to  terms  with  one  another — of  making  the 
world  fit  for  tian.  and  helping  man  learn 
how  to  remain  in  harmony  with  his  rapidly 
changing  world 

We  in  the  irnited  States  have  much  to 
learn  from  the  experiences  of  our  Atlantic 
allies  in  their  handling  of  internal  matters: 
the  care  of  infait  children  in  West  Germany; 
the  "New  Tow  is"  policy  of  Great  Britain; 
the  developmen  t  of  depressed  areeis  programs 
in  Italy;  the  gnat  skill  of  the  Dutch  in  deal- 
ing with  high-density  areas;  the  effectiveness 
of  urban  planning  by  local  governments  in 
Norway;  and  the  experience  of  the  French  in 
metropolitan  panning. 

Having  forged  a  working  partnership,  we 
all  have  a  unl(  |ue  opportunity  to  pool  our 
skills,  our  Inte  lects  and  our  inventiveness 
In  finding  new  ways  to  use  technology  to 
enhance  our  er  vlronments,  and  not  to  de- 
stroy them. 

Tbe  world  of  this  committee  would  not  be 
competitive  with  any   being   carried   on  by 


other  international  agencies.  Neither  would 
it  be  our  purpose  to  limit  this  cooperation 
and  the  benefits  that  flow  from  it  to  our 
own  countries.  Quite  the  opposite;  our  pur- 
pose would  t>e  to  share  both  Ideas  and  bene- 
fits, recognizing  that  these  problems  have 
no  national  or  regional  boundaries.  This 
could  become  the  most  positive  dimension  of 
the  alliance,  opening  creative  new  channels 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

When  I  visited  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
in  Brussels,  I  posed  the  question:  "In  today's 
world,  what  kind  Qf  an  alliance  shall  we 
strive  to  build?" 

Today.  I  have  sketched  out  some  of  the 
approaches  that  I  believe  the  Alliance  should 
take. 

I  believe  we  must  build  an  Alliance  strong 
enough  to  deter  those  who  might  threaten 
war;  close  enough  to  provide  for  continuous 
and  far-reaching  consultation;  trusting 
enough  to  accept  a  diversity  of  views;  realis- 
tic enough  to  deal  with  the  world  as  it  is; 
flexible  enough  to  explore  new  channels  of 
constructive  cooperation. 

Addressing  the  North  Atlantic  Council  ten 
years  ago  in  this  same  room,  President  Elsen- 
hower spoke  of  the  need  for  unity.  There  is 
not  much  strength  in  one  finger  of  a  hand, 
he  said.  But,  when  five  fingers  are  balled 
into  a  fist,  you  have  a  very  considerable  in- 
strument of  defense. 

We  need  such  an  instrument  of  defense; 
the  United  States  will  bear  its  fair  share  In 
keeping  NATO  strong. 

All  of  us  are  also  ready,  as  conditions 
change,  to  turn  that  fist  Into  a  hand  of 
friendship. 

NATO  means  more  than  arms,  troop  levels, 
consultative  bodies,  treaty  commitments.  All 
of  these  axe  necessary.  But  what  makes  them 
relevant  to  the  future  is  what  the  Alliance 
stands  for.  To  discover  what  this  western 
Alliance  means  today,  we  have  to  reach  back 
not  across  two  decades  but  through  the  cen- 
tvirles,  to  the  very  roots  of  the  western  ex- 
perience. When  we  do,  we  find  that  we  touch 
a  set  of  elemental  Ideals,  eloquent  In  their 
simplicity,  majestic  In  their  humanity;  Ideals 
of  decency,  and  justice,  and  liberty,  and 
respect  for  the  rights  of  our  fellow  men. 
Simple,  yes;  and  to  us  they  seem  obvious. 
But  our  forebears  struggled  for  centuries  to 
win  them,  and  In  our  own  lifetimes  we  have 
had  to  fight  to  defend  them. 

These  ideals  are  what  NATO  was  created 
to  protect.  It  is  to  these,  on  this  proud  an- 
niversary, that  we  are  privileged  to  con- 
secrate the  Alliance  anew.  These  Ideals — and 
the  firmness  of  our  dedication  to  them — give 
NATO's  concept  its  nobility,  and  NATO's 
backbone  its  steel. 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  MINNIE  B. 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
South  Carolina  recently  lost  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  citizens — Mrs.  Min- 
nie B.  Kennedy,  who  died  in  Aiken,  S.C.. 
August  9. 

One  of  the  first  to  urge  adult  educa- 
tion in  South  Carolina,  she  founded  adult 
night  classes  in  Aiken  County  in  1913 
and  continued  as  director  of  adult  edu- 
cation until  1967.  Her  teaching  career 
spanned  50  years  and  she  was  chair- 
man of  the  Aiken  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  24  years.  In  1963,  she  was 
honored  at  a  banquet  by  then  Gov.  Don- 
ald Russell  and  citizens  from  throughout 
Aiken  County  for  having  served  72  years 
as  an  educator.  The  Mirmie  B.  Kermedy 
Junior  High  School  in  Aiken  is  named  in 
her  honor. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  dreamed  of  countless 
boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women  being 
educated,  and  she  transferred  that 
dream  into  a  reality.  She  had  iba  «x- 


traordinary  ability  to  make  people  be- 
lieve in  themselves  and  work  toward 
their  betterment.  For  the  sterling  quali- 
ties which  she  exhibited,  she  was  loved 
by  those  she  served.  This  love  by  others 
is  perhaps  the  highest  tribute  to  her. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  is  survived  by  a  brother 
a  son,  and  a  daughter.  Her  brother.  Sen- 
ator Edgar  Brown,  of  Barnwell,  is  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
State  senate  and  president  pro  tempore 
of  that  body  and  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  political  leaders  in  South 
Carolina.  Her  son.  Dr.  Finley  A.  Ken- 
nedy, a  resident  of  Aiken,  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  medical  doctors  in 
South  Carolina,  and  her  daughter,  Mrs 
W.  C.  Wolfe,  Jr.,  is  an  outstanding  citizen 
of  Orangeburg.  In  1950,  she  was  named 
South  Carolina  Mother  of  the  Year. 

Mr.  F»resldent,  she  was  a  woman  of  high 
ideals  and  lofty  character  who  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks:  "Minnie  Brown  Kennedy,"  the 
Aiken  Standard  &  Review,  Aiken   SC 
August  13,  1969;  "Aiken  Educator,' Min- 
nie Kennedy  Dies,"  the  Aiken  Standard 
&  Review.  Aiken,  S.C.  August  11    1969- 
"The  1950  State  Mother,  Mrs.  Kennedy 
Dies,"  the  State,  Columbia,  S.C,  August 
9,    1969:    "Mrs.    Kennedy    Is    Honored 
With  Tribute,"  the  State.  Columbia,  S  C 
September  27,   1963;   "Mrs.  E.  P.  Ken- 
nedy," the  Augusta  Chronicle,  Augusta 
Ga.,  August  10,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Aiken  (S.C.)  Standard  &  Review 

Aug.  13.  1969) 

Minnie  Brown  Kennedy 

Death  last  week  claimed  one  of  Ailcen's 
most  Important  citizens. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Brown  Kennedy  was  known  to 
thousands  of  Aikenltes  and  all  who  knew  her 
held  her  in  highest  esteem  and  respect 

As  an  educator,  she  exercised  an  unexcelled 
influence  over  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  young 
men  and  women,  many  of  whom  today  oc- 
cupy places  of  prominence  in  Aiken  and  over 
the  country. 

We  mourn  her  departure  from  our  midst 
Her  death  is  a  community-wide  loss.  To  the 
members  of  her  family  we  extend  our  sym- 
pathies. 

(Prom  the  Aiken  (S.C.)  Standard  &  Review. 

Aug.  11.  1969( 
AncEN  Educator  Minnie  Kennedy  Dirs; 
Rites  Held 
Mrs.  Minnie  Brown  Kennedy,  93,  widow  of 
Edward  P.  Kennedy  of  Laurens  Street.  N.W. 
died  in  Aiken  County  Hospital  Friday  after  a 
long  illness. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Saturday  at  3 
p.m.  In  St.  John's  United  Methodist  Church. 
The  Rev.  M.  B.  Hudnall  officiated.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  the  Rev.  L.  Porter  Anderson.  Burial 
was  in  Bethany  Cemetery. 

Survivors  include  a  daughter.  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Wolfe  of  Orangeburg.  A  second  daughter. 
Mrs.  M.  H.  McKnight  of  North  Augusta,  died 
in  1968;  a  son.  Dr.  Finley  A.  Kennedy  of 
Aiken;  a  brother.  Sen.  Edgar  Brown  of  Barn- 
well; three  granddaughters,  Mrs.  Lenoard 
Yaun  of  Aiken,  Mrs.  Don  Pennington  of 
Nashville.  Tenn.,  Mrs.  Gary  P.  Hunter  of 
Tacoma,  Wash.;  two  grandsons,  W.  C.  Wolfe 
in  of  Orangeburg  and  Mason  H.  McKnight  of 
North  Augusta. 

A  native  of  Aiken  County,  Mrs.  Kennedy 
was  a  daughter  of  the  late  A.  A.  and  EUaa- 
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beih  Howard  Brown.  She  was  a  member  of 
gt  John's  Church. 

in  1963  Mrs.  Kennedy  was  honored  at  a 
banquet  by  South  CaroUna's  Gov.  Donald 
^^U  and  citizens  of  Aiken  County  for 
having  served  72  years  as  an  educator.  At  the 
tune  she  wa«  87.  She  had  started  teaching  at 
gge  15,  after  having  successfully  stood  a 
teachers  examination. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  was  one  of  the  first  to  urge 
odult  education  in  South  Carolina,  and 
founded  adult  night  classes  In  Aiken  County 
in  1913  She  continued  as  director  of  adult 
education  until  1967. 

A  member  of  the  Aiken  County  Board  of 
Education  for  27  years,  she  was  board  chalr- 
nian  for  24  years  until  her  retirement  in 
March  1983. 

Her  teaching  career  spanned  50  years,  and 
she  served  in  schools  at  Glovervllle,  Eureka, 
and  China  Springs.  Aiken's  Minnie  B.  Ken- 
nedy Junior  High  School  is  named  for  her. 

Mrs  Keniiedy  waa  named  South  Carolina's 
Mother  of  the  Year  in  1950. 

(Prom   the   Columbia    (S.C.)    SUte,   Aug.  9, 
'  1969) 

The  1950  State  Mother  Mrs.  Kennedy  Dies 
AncEN.— Mrs.  Minnie  Brown  Kennedy, 
state  Mother  of  the  Year  in  1950  and  sister 
of  Sen.  Edgar  Brown  of  Barnwell,  died  Fri- 
day in  the  Aiken  County  hospital. 

An  educator  in  Aiken  County  since  the 
turn  of  the  century,  Mrs.  Kennedy  started 
teaching  when  she  was  15  years  old  after 
successfully  completing  a  teacher's  examina- 
tion. 

In  1963,  she  was  honored  at  a  banquet  by 
former  Gov.  Donald  S.  Russell  and  citizens 
from  throughout  Aiken  County  for  having 
served  72  years  as  an  educator.  Her  actual 
leaching  career  covered  50  years.  Aiken's 
Minnie  B.  Kennedy  Junior  High  School  was 
named  for  her. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  was  one  of  the  first  educa- 
tors in  the  state  to  urge  adult  education  and 
founded  adult  night  classes  in  Aiken  County 
in  1913.  She  continued  as  director  of  adult 
education  in  the  county  until  1967. 

A  member  of  the  Aiken  County  board  of 
education  for  27  years,  she  served  as  chair- 
man for  20  years  until  her  retirement  in 
1963. 

A  native  of  Aiken  Ctounty,  she  was  a 
daughter  of  the  late  A.  A.  and  Elizabeth 
Howard  Brown. 

Funeral  services  will  be  Saturday  at  3  p.m. 
in  St.  Johns  United  Methodist  Chvirch. 

Surviving  are  a  daughter,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Wolfe 
Jr.  of  Orangebvirg;  a  son.  Dr.  Finley  A.  Ken- 
nedy of  Aiken;   and  a  brother.  Sen.  Brown. 

George  Funeral  Home  Is  in  charge. 


(Prom  the  Columbia  (S.C.)   State,  Sept.  27, 

1969) 

Mrs.  Kennedy  Is  Honored  Wrrn  Tribute 

(By  Ernestine  B.  Law) 

Aiken. — Mrs.  Minnie  B.  Kennedy  waa  de- 
scribed by  Gov.  Donald  Russell  as  "a  woman 
who  gave  reality  to  a  dream"  when  more 
than  350  persons  gathered  here  Thursday 
night  to  pay  tribute  to  an  educator  who  has 
given  more  than  50  years  of  her  life  in  serv- 
ice to  Aiken  County. 

"No  idea,  no  movement,  no  Ideal  can  suc- 
ceed unless  there  is  behind  It  a  driving 
force."  Gov.  Russell  said.  "Mrs.  Kennedy 
translated  into  reality  a  dream  in  order  that 
countless  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women 
might  be  educated.  ...  I  pay  deserving 
tribute  to  one  who  has  served  so  faithfully, 
so  consistently  and  so  long  for  such  a  worth- 
while cause  In  South  Carolina." 

State  officials,  fellow  teachers,  former  pu- 
pils and  scores  of  townspeople  joined  to  ex- 
press appreciation  to  a  woman  who  has 
served  as  a  classroom  teacher,  founder  of 
Aiken  County's  adult  education  center,  and 
chairman  of  the  County  Board  of  Education 
for  20  years. 

There  waa  no  speech  makliig,  but  all  who 


arose  to  pay-  tribute  to  Mrs.  Kennedy,  the 
steter  of  State  Sen.  Edgar  Brown  of  Barnwell, 
expressed  the  same  feeling  of  sincere  appre- 
ciation to  a  woman  who  spent  her  life  in 
unselfish  service  for  the  young  and  old  as 
expressed  by  the  Rev.  Max  ChrUtopher,  who 
gave  the  Invocation. 

A  life-long  friend.  Mrs.  Annie  B.  King, 
publisher  of  the  Aiken  Standard  and  Review, 
presented  Mrs.  Kennedy  a  gift  of  sterling 
sUver  goblets  on  behalf  of  her  friends — 
"sterUng  to  simulate  the  pure  qualities  of 
yotir  life  and  goblets  to  signify  the  overflow- 
ing of  our  love." 

C.  P.  Marsh  of  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, presented  Mrs.  Kennedy  a  photo- 
graph of  the  Minnie  B.  Kennedy  Junior  High 
School  which  was  built  here  last  year  and 
named  in  her  honor. 

[Prom  the  Augusta  (Oa.)  Chronicle,  Aug.  10, 

1969] 

Mas.  E.  P.  Kennedy 

The  death  of  Mrs.  E.  P.  Kennedy  of  Aiken 
will  possibly  be  sincerely  mourned  by  more 
persons  who  were  direct  beneficiaries  of  her 
infiuence  than  could  any  other  lady  of  her 
time  In  this  area. 

She  was  the  mother  and  the  sister  of  prom- 
inent people,  yet  the  degree  to  which  she  was 
well  and  lovingly  known  did  not  depend  on 
that  circumstance.  In  her  93  years  of  life 
she  had  compiled  her  own  individual  record 
of  service  in  an  educational  career  which  was 
distinctly  outstanding.  That  career  of  72 
years  included  50  years  of  teaching  and  27 
years  on  the  Aiken  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, of  which  she  was  chairman  for  20  years. 
She  founded  adult  night  classes  in  Aiken  in 
1913  and  was  director  of  adult  education  un- 
til 1967.  Her  achievement  was  recognized,  in 
other  ways,  by  the  1950  title  of  South  Caro- 
lina Mother  of  the  Year,  and  by  the  naming 
for  her  of  Aiken's  Minnie  B.  Kennedy  Junior 
High  School. 

But  no  career  of  such  Impresslveneee  Is 
possible  without  extraordinary  qualities,  and 
it  Is  those  qualities  for  which  she  will  long 
be  remembered.  They  were  Indicated  in  1963 
at  a  l>anquet  in  her  honor  when  then-Gov. 
Donald  Russell  said  she  was  "the  kind  of 
person  who  translates  dreams  into  reality." 
Gentle  and  quiet-spoken,  Mrs.  Kennedy 
had  that  ability  to  believe  in  people  In  such  a 
way  as  to  make  them  believe  in  themselves. 
Hundreds  who  had  to  drop  out  of  school 
during  the  Depression  were  able  later  to  get 
better  jobs  because  she  encouraged  them  to 
undertake  adult  study  courses  that  led  to 
high  school  diplomas  or  to  job  skills. 

As  civic  leader  Audley  H.  Ward  said  at  the 
1963  l>anquet,  "It  is  a  glorious  achievement 
to  have  served  thousands  of  people  ...  to 
be  so  loved  by  the  people  you  have  served." 


THE  PESTICIDE   PERIL— XLIV 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
after  Congress  adjourned  in  August,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced that  the  use  of  certain  pesti- 
cides would  be  restricted  in  the  agency's 
Federal-State  pesticide  control  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  Department 
is  finally  taking  steps  to  put  its  own  pes- 
ticide house  in  order.  The  Department 
has  long  been  disappointingly  lax  in  pro- 
viding the  national  leadership  in  sensible 
pesticide  use  that  Congress  charged  it 
with  several  decades  ago. 

The  Agency's  decision  to  delay  action 
on  pest  control  programs  at  airports  is 
most  unfortunate.  There  is  ample  evi- 
dence to  support  the  setting  of  sanctions 
on  airport  pesticide  programs  as  well  as 
to  move  toward  improving  the  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  persistent,  toxic  pes- 
ticides by  the  general  public. 


With  volumes  of  scientific  evidence  on 
pesticide  contamination  already  avail- 
able, it  is  extremely  difiQcult  to  justify 
further  study  and  review.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  should  not  withhold  his 
Department's  plan  any  longer  to  stop 
the  use  of  DDT  in  aquatic  areas  and  for 
aerial  dusting.  He  should  also  release  a 
specific  timetable  canceling  the  regis- 
tration for  all  the  uses  of  DDT  except 
those  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  human  health. 

Despite  the  recognized  need  to  de- 
velop additionsd  alternatives  to  DDT  and 
other  hard  pesticides,  the  Department 
has  failed  to  mount  an  all-out  research 
effort  in  this  area.  A  spokesman  for  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  has  ad- 
mitted to  me  that  the  Department's  pro- 
gram for  improved  means  of  nonchem- 
ical  pest  control  is  presently  under- 
funded by  at  least  $4  million.  These 
funds  could  be  used  this  year  by  the 
Department  but  were  not  included  in  the 
budget  submitted  to  Congress.  The  re- 
search areas  being  shortchanged  include 
biological  control,  hormonal  techniques, 
natural  plant  resistance,  and  cultural 
control. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  De- 
partment news  release  outlining  the 
Agency's  action  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

USDA  Ctrrs  Back  Use  or  Persistent  Pesti- 
cmES  IN  Control  Programs 
Washington,  August  15,  1969.— Acting  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  J.  Phil  Campbell  today 
announced  that  some  persistent  pesticides 
will  be  replaced  by  less  persistent  pesticides 
for  certain  uses  in  the  Department's  coopera- 
tive Federal-State  pest  control  programs. 

"These  changes  in  the  tisee  of  persistent 
pesticides  are  in  line  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  continuing  concern  for  the 
quality  of  our  environment,  consistent  with 
our  responsibilities  for  the  protection  of 
crops  and  livestock,  people  and  their  homes 
from  harmful,  destructive  pests,"  Acting  Sec- 
retary Campbell  said. 

This  action  is  being  taken  following  an  in- 
tensive use-by-use  review  of  these  programs 
in  conjunction  with  a  30-day  suspension  of 
USDA  pest  control  operations  announced  last 
month.  The  Federal  Committee  on  Pest  Con- 
trol has  reviewed  and  concurred  In  the  pro- 
gram reductions  in  the  use  of  persistent  pes- 
ticides proposed  by  the  Department.  It's 
members  have  suggested  a  number  of  modifi- 
cations in  program  plans,  all  of  which  were 
accepted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Acting  Secretary  Campbell  said  that  the 
July  9  suspension  of  Department  pest  con- 
trol operations  at  military  and  civUlan  air- 
ports has  been  continued  for  another  30  days 
to  allow  time  for  complete  interdepartmental 
review  of  these  programs. 

The  private  use  of  i>estlcide6  is  not  affected 
by  either  the  original  suspenaion  order  or  any 
subsequent  curtailment  of  certain  uses  in 
Federal  control  activities. 

In  regard  to  the  Federal-State  programs, 
the  pesticides  dleldrin  and  heptachlor  will 
be  replaced  with  chlordane  In  the  Japanese 
beetle  and  European  chafer  control  projects. 
In  addition,  the  uses  of  dieldrln  and  DDT  will 
be  reduced  in  the  'White-fringed  beetle  pro- 
gram. For  most  uses,  chlordane,  a  less  toxic, 
less  persistent,  and  narrower  spectrum  pesti- 
cide, will  be  substituted.  Chlordane  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  less  hazardous  to  wild- 
life than  dieldrln  or  heptachlor. 

Where  regulatory  action  is  required  to  pro- 
tect Interstate  nhlpment  of  nursery  stock. 
the  use  of  dleldrin  under  carefully  super- 
vised programs  will  be  permitted. 
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The  Department  will  use  toxaphene  for 
range  caterpillar  control  In  New  Mexico.  If 
the  caterpillar  Infestation  develops  there. 
Suspension  ol  the  use  of  endrln  treated  tree 
seeds  by  the  Forest  Service  is  being  con- 
tinued, pending  further  study. 

"In  examln  ng  our  programs  on  a  case-by- 
case  baals.  we(  have  retained  the  uses  of  per- 
sistent pestldldes  only  In  those  instances 
where  there  ire  no  effective,  less  persistent 
alternatives."  jMr.  Campbell  stated.  "We  must 
continue  to  Ose  those  chemicals  which  can 
provide  effective  as  well  as  safe  protection 
not  only  for  llmportant  crops  but  also  for 
home  lawns  and  gardens." 

Pederal-Sta^  pest  control  programs  are 
designed  to  firevent  the  spread  of  destruc- 
tive pests  froti  one  area  of  the  Nation  into 
other  non-liifested  areas.  The  Japanese 
beetle  is  presekitly  found  in  32  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  with  its  westward  ad- 
vance halted  4t  St.  Louis.  Mo.  If  allowed  to 
spread,  it  cofild  do  extensive  damage  all 
across  the  coitotry. 

White-frlng^d  beetle  Is  found  in  Alabama. 
Florida.  Georria.  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  Ark- 
ansas. North  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  If  un- 
checked, this  teetle  could  become  established 
as  far  north  us  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  as  far  west  as  Oakland.  Calif.  This  ex- 
tremely destructive  pest  attacks  all  major 
-field  and  garden  crops. 

-  Dlaoovered  In  the  United  States  in  1940. 
European  chaf  er  now  Infests  one  and  a  quar- 
ter million  acies  In  six  States:  Connecticut 
Massachusetts,  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvinla.  It  damages  lawns,  gar- 
dens, golf  courses  in  urban  areas,  and  all 
grasses  and  smill  grain  crops. 


War  invoked  our  national  conscience  and 
undoubtedly  played  a  key  role  in  the 
adoption  of  the  Universal  Declaration. 
But  our  memories,  unfortunately ,  are  all 
too  short.  In  the  past  20  years,  opponents 
of  ratiflcation  have  thrown  up  straw- 
man  arguments  against  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  and  these  have  car- 
ried the  day. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  clear  the 
air.  Let  us  ratify  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions against  Genocide,  and  for  Po- 
litical Rights  of  Women  and  Forced 
Labor  without  further  delay.  Atrocities 
still  exist  in  the  world  today,  and  per- 
haps will  continue  to  exist  as  long  as 
there  is  credence  to  the  theory  of  the 
dark  side  of  man,  but  let  us  at  least  as  a 
nation  stir  ourselves  toward  a  greater 
standard  of  achievement. 
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THE  EVERGLADES 


PREROGATIVES  ESTABLISHED  IN 
RELATION  TO  THE  SOVEREIGNTY 
OF  THE  NATION-STATE  ON 
HUMAN  RJGHTS  COVENANTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  inclusion  of 
human  rightd  concepts  into  the  Charter 
of  the  United  [Nations,  the  United  States 
has  been  diligently  concerned  with  re- 
spect to  the  j  area  of  domestic  versus 
international  implementation  of  human 
rights  covenafits. 

In  April  lO'f.  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on   Ijiternational   Organization 
was  held  in  3an  Francisco.  During  the 
course  of  the  donf  erence  the  problem  and 
concept  of  hiinan  rights  was  discussed 
extensively  by^  the  delegates.  There  was 
a  great  deal  6f  interest  among  the  na- 
tions present  it  San  Francisco  over  hu- 
man rights,  but  few  came  as  well  pre- 
pared as  the  United  States  to  translate 
that  interest  iiito  legal  provisions  in  the 
charter.  Therd  developed  a  general  con- 
cern among  mkny  governments — partic- 
ularly the  Unitted  States— over  the  degree 
to  which  the  United  Nations  could  exert 
these  prerogatives  in  relation  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  nation-state.  This  con- 
cern lead  to  trie  insertion  in  the  charter 
of  a  "domestic!  jurisdiction"  clause ar- 
ticle 2,  paragraph  7— denying  the  organi- 
zation authority  to  "intervene  in  matters 
which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction    ol   any    state."    Therefore, 
there  existed  4t  this  time  a  very  keen 
awareness    ani    understanding    of    the 
limits  to  whicW  the  United  Nations  could 
impose  itself  oh  the  nation-state. 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  was  adapted  by  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  on  pecember  10,  1948.  The 
United  States  |  voted  in  the  affirmative 
along  with  47  6ther  countries. 
The  atrociuis  of  the  Second  World 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  na- 
tional concern  for  the  future  of  Ever- 
glades National  Park  is  developing  rap- 
idly. I  think  it  is  increasingly  clear  that 
more  and  more  Americans  are  realizing 
the  grave  dangers  threatening  this 
unique  national  resource,  and  are  deter- 
mined that  adequate  steps  be  taken  to 
protect  it  before  it  is  too  late. 

In  recent  weeks,  some  especially  good 
articles  have  been  done  on  the  Ever- 
glades situation  by  national  publications 
and  columnists.  These  well-researched, 
well-written  pieces  are  especially  in- 
formative on  the  history  and  current 
status  of  the  Everglades  issue,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  articles  are  by  Robert  Cahn,  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor;  by  Row- 
land Evans,  Jr.,  and  Robert  Novak;  by 
John  D.  MacDonald.  in  Life  magazine; 
in  the  Living  Wilderness,  published  by 
the  WUderness  Society;  in  Look  maga- 
zine; and  in  Time  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor    Aug 

12.  1969] 
Udau,  Team  To  Scout  Effect  of  Miami  Jet- 
port   ON   Everglades 
(By  Robert  Cahn) 
WASHiNGTo>f.— Pressure    exerted    by    na- 
tional conservation  groups  on  Florida  growth 
developments  that  threaten  Everglades  Na- 
tional  Park   appears   to   be   having   its   first 
major  effect. 

As  a  resiUt.  one  of  the  biggest  Everglades 
problems — that  of  a  major  international  air- 
port planned  near  the  park— may  be  headlne 
toward  a  solution. 

It  is  too  early  to  count  any  chickens.  But 
at  least  the  Dade  County  (Miami  area)  Port 
Authority  h^s  pulled  back  temporarily. 

ASSURANCE     SOUGHT 

The  occasion  for  guarded  optimism  is  the 
announcement  by  the  Dade  County  Board  of 
Commissioners,  which  also  functions  as  the 
port  authority,  that  the  Overview  consulting 
firm  headed  by  former  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  L.  Udall  has  been  hired  to  prepare 
"a  balanced  plan  of  development  which  will 
mitigate  or  eliminate  possible  adverse  ef- 
fects" of  the  proposed  airport. 

And,  more  importantly,  the  commission 
has  adopted  a  formal  resolution  not  to  ex- 
pand the  present  training  airport  under  con- 
struction until  there  has  been  assurance 
"that    such    facility    would    not   Irreversibly 


harm  the  Everglades  NaOonal  Park"  or  th« 
adjoining  state  conservaUon  area. 

Even  If  the  airport  problem  could  i» 
worked  out,  possibly  by  the  selection  of  an^ 
other  site,  the  survival  of  the  park  would 
still  be  threatened  by  lack  of  a  guaranty 
of  a  sustained  water  supply,  water  pollution 
poaching  of  alligators,  and  encroachment 
from  development  of  private  lands  within 
the  park  boundary  and  outside  the  northwest 
boundary  of  the  park.  ^ 

FLICHT-THAININO     RELIEF 

The  airport  problem  presents  the  most  im 
mediate  threat,  however.  It  comes  from  the 
action  of  the  Dade  County  Port  Authority  in 
building  a  Jet- training  airport  on  a  39-square 
mile  area  Just  north  of  the  park,  without 
holding  public  hearings  or  making  adequate 
studies  of  environmental  effects  on  the  park 

The  first  runway  is  scheduled  for  fall  com- 
pletion, and  the  Jetport  is  planned  to  relieve 
the  Miami  International  Airport  of  Jet- train- 
ing flights  which  now  make  up  35  percent  of 
the  airport's  operation. 

On  April,  a  combination  of  national  conser- 
vation organlzaUons  and  other  groups  repre- 
senting 3  million  citizens  formed  an  .id  hoc 
coaUtlon  to  fight  the  "Jetport"  and  the  an- 
nounced intention  of  Dade  County  and  Col- 
lier County  officials  to  build  on  the  site  a 
massive  International  airport  larger  than  the 
New  York  Kennedy  complex. 

"CONCERN"    NOTED 

The  announcement  by  the  Dade  County 
conunlssloners  is  its  biggest  action  in  answer 
to  these  criticisms. 

The  press  release  Issued  in  Miami  noted 
that  the  recent  action  of  the  commissioners 
In  authorizing  the  Jetport  "has  caused  con- 
cern that  the  Jetport  and  possible  develop- 
ment around  It  might  have  adverse  effects 
upon  the  Everglades  National  Park."  The  re- 
lease added  that  under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, the  Udall  group  would  study  all  issues 
m  overall  context  with  no  strings  or  restric- 
tions attached. 

"We  are  not  seeking  a  papwr  plan,  but  a 
balanced  action  program  that  can  win  ac- 
ceptance by  the  citizens  of  Florida  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole,"  the  commission  state- 
ment said.  "The  commission  wants  to  make 
sure  that  the  future  transportation  network 
will  not  Impair  the  ecology  of  the  park  or  the 
environment  of  the  region." 

FIRM'S  FIKST  CONTRACT 

This  Is  the  first  contract  signed  by  the 
new  UdaU-led  company.  The  former  Interior 
Secretary,  who  became  a  leading  national 
conservation  figure,  realizes  his  own  reputa- 
tion, and  that  of  the  company,  will  be  at 
stake  In  the  Everglades  study. 

In  an  Interview  here.  Mr.  Udall  said  he  per- 
sonally would  direct  the  project  and  Indi- 
cated that  he  does  not  Intend  to  produce 
only  a  "paper"  plan  that  could  be  buried  on 
someone's  desk. 

"Part  of  our  job  will  be  to  arrive  at  a 
solution  and  then  try  to  get  It  Implemented." 
Mr.  Udall  said.  "We  will  work  on  the  politics 
of  the  situation  and  on  trying  to  obtain 
public  imderstandlng  of  the  problem  and 
the  proposed  solutions. " 

As  a  first  phase.  Mr.  Udall  has  hired  Dr. 
Prank  Craighead,  one  of  the  leading  author- 
ities on  Everglades  ecology,  to  head  a  90-day 
study  on  the  problems.  Working  with  Dr. 
Craighead  will  be  two  young  men  who 
worked  in  1968  as  White  House  Fellows  at 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  John  McGlnty 
and  Gerhard  L.  Snyder. 

After  this  study  has  been  made.  Overview 
will  then  bring  in  a  task  force  of  outstanding 
national  experts  to  propose  solutions  to  the 
problem. 

ANOTHER  SITE  SUGGESTED 

Although  Mr.  Udall  would  not  discuss  his 
present  Ideas  for  solving  the  problem,  many 
conservationists  hold  that  the  only  possible 


acceptable  solution  Is  to  find  another  site 
for  the  proposed  large  airport. 

It  Is  possible  that  ways  can  be  found  to 
nUtlgate  the  environmental  harm  from  the 
jet-tralnlng  airport,  especially  Ult  is  not  ex- 
panded But  the  environmental  effects  of  a 
major  international  airport  on  the  site  north 
of  the  park,  with  Its  transportation  network, 
mnux  of  satellite  Industry,  and  development 
of  new  towns,  might  mean  the  eventual  ruin 
of  the  park. 

In  another  recent  Everglades  development, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation (DOT)  Is  being  criticized  for  giving 
another  $163,000  for  the  Jetport  while  the 
department  Is  supposed  to  be  conducting  a 
study  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  the  Jetporfs  potential  harmful  environ- 
mental effects.  Under  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration. DOT  gave  $500,000  toward  Jetport 
construction.  The  Volpe  administration  ear- 
ner this  year  approved  a  $200,000  grant  for 
research  on  high-speed  ground  transport  be- 
tween the  proposed  new  airport  and  the 
nearby  metropolitan  areas  of  Miami  and 
Tampa. 

SPENDING   FREEZa;    URGED 

The  latest  DOT  grant  is  for  landing  lights 
on  the  Jetport  runway. 

Sen.  Qaylord  Nelson  (D)  of  Wisconsin  ad- 
vocates a  moratorium  on  all  federal  spend- 
ing on  the  airport. 

■It  is  incredible  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  released  $163,000  In  new 
lighting  for  the  airport,"  Senator  Nelson 
said.  "Not  only  does  this  grant  make  a  farce 
of  the  DOT-Intertor  study,  but  It  further 
confirms  the  urgent  need  for  the  President's 
Environmental  QuaUty  Council  to  bring  the 
Deoartments  of  Interior  and  Transportation 
and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  work  out 
a  solution  to  the  Jetport  and  for  a  water 
supply  which  will  ensure  that  the  Everglades 
Nauonal  Park  will  not  be  destroyed." 

COUNCn.    LEADERSHIP    ASKED 

Senator  Nelson  has  proposed  to  the  Sen- 
ate public-works  subcommittee  that  Corps 
of  Engineers  appropriations  for  central  and 
southern  flood-control-dlstrtct  projects  be 
suspended  until  a  formal  agreement  can  be 
made  to  guarantee  the  park's  future  water 
supply. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBrldge.  presi- 
dential science  adviser  and  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Cabinet-level  Environmental 
Quality  Council.  Senator  Nelson  urged  that 
the  council  take  the  leadership  in  settling 
Everglades  problems. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  In  the  May  29 
press  conference  announcing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  council  you  took  note  of  the 
President's  deep  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  the  Everglades."  the  Senator  said  in  his 
letter.  "You  also  noted  that  through  the 
council  necessary  action  could  be  taken  at 
the  top  levels  of  the  government  to  resolve 
the  tough  environmental  problems  that 
come  up.  Everglades  Is  Just  such  a  problem. 
It  IS  a  test  of  whether  or  not  we  are  really 
committed  in  this  country  to  protecting  our 
environment." 


Is  NIXON  A  Conservationist?  Watch  Deci- 
sion ON  New  Jetport 
By  Rowland  Evans  Jr.  and  Robert  Novak) 
Washington.— President   Nixon   will   soon 
give  the  first  clear  sign  of  his  future  course 
on  politically  explosive  conservationist  ques- 
tions when  he  decides  whether  to  protect  the 
irreplaceable    Everglades    National    Park    In 
southern  Florida  from  a  huge  new  Jetport. 
The  reason   the  President   himself  has  to 
decide    Is    a   sharp    backstage    disagreement 
inside  the  administration.  The  Interior  De- 
partment, surprisingly  conservationist  under 
Secretary  Walter   Hlckel.   not  only  opposes 
the   JetpcKt   but   Is   Insisting   privately   that 
federal  law  prevents  the  Transportation  De- 
partment from  approving  It.  Secretary  John 
Volpos  Transportation  Department,  favoring 
the  Jetport.  vigorously  disagrees.  Thus,  If  the 


Jetport   Is   to  be   blocked.  It  wlU  be  up  to 
Nixon. 

Immediately  at  stake  Is  a  priceless  na- 
tional resource.  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wis- 
consin, a  leading  conservationist,  charged 
during  a  Senate  Interior  Committee  hearing 
that  construction  of  the  Jetport  would  be  "a 
disaster  and  the  end  of  the  Everglades  as  a 
unique  wilderness." 

But  beyond  the  Everglades,  the  White 
House  decision  vrtll  be  an  unmistakable  sign 
of  Its  dlrecUon  In  the  increasingly  political 
issue  of  environmental  control.  While  pleased 
by  Hlckel'B  new  Interest  In  these  Issues,  con- 
servationists in  and  out  of  Congress  are 
watching  the  Everglades  case  as  It  reveals 
presidential  policy. 

The  Interior  Department  Joined  the  Issue 
Inside  the  administration  on  May  29  when  it 
wrote  a  privately  circulated  legal  opinion, 
contending  that  Section  4F  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Act  bars  Volpe  from  approving  any 
project  endangering  a  national  park  unless 
he  can  prove  the  project  Is  essential  and 
there  Is  no  alternative  site.  In  the  case  of 
the  Florida  Jetport.  say  Interior  Department 
officials,  no  such  proof  has  been  offered. 

But  at  the  Transportation  Department.  15 
blocks  away,  the  law  Is  read  differently. 
Volpe's  lawyers  say  he  has  no  legal  authority 
to  deny  federal  sanction  to  the  Jetport  or 
refuse  navigational  guidance  for  It, 

Thus,  it  Is  clear  that  the  Transportation 
Department  will  not  Impede  Jetport  develop- 
ment unless  there  Is  White  House  Interven- 
tion. "If  we  get  President  Nixon  on  our  side," 
£m  Interior  Department  official  told  us.  "we 
might  be  able  to  stop  this  Jetport.  If  we 
don't,  we  haven't  got  a  chance." 

Backing  up  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment are  major  airlines  who  see  the  Jetport 
as  essential  to  ease  overcrowded  conditions 
at  Miami  Airport.  36  miles  away.  The  Jetporfs 
first  runway  will  open  next  month  as  a  train- 
ing facility  for  Miami-based  pilots  and  crews 
vrtth  150,000  annual  training  flights  planned 
for  the  single  runway. 

If  this  were  the  extent  of  the  jetport.  con- 
servationists would  not  be  so  apprehensive. 
But  Interior  Department  officials  are  con- 
vinced that  Dade  County  (Miami)  envisions 
the  biggest  Jetport  In  the  world— the  major 
airline  terminus  of  the  Southeast,  capable  of 
handling  new  Jumbo  Jets  and  futuristic  su- 
personic transports.  The  construction  that 
would  proliferate  around  such  an  airport 
would  doom  Everglades  Park,  polluting  its 
waters  and  destroying  its  unique  ecology. 

Actually,  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  Jetport 
was  made  at  the  Transportation  Department 
long  before  the  Republicans  took  over.  Dur- 
ing the  Johnson  administration,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  (FAA)— part  of  the 
Transportation  Department — granted  $500,- 
000  to  the  Dade  County  Port  Authority  to 
start  the  Jetport. 

Moreover,  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment's lame  duck  Democratic  officials  last  De- 
cember approved — but  did  not  announce— 
an  additional  $200,000  grant  for  research  on 
high-speed  ground  transport  from  Miami  and 
Tampa.  Word  leaked  out  only  when  Dade 
County  officials  announced  a  $200,000  con- 
tract for  the  study  to  TRW  Inc.,  the  giant 
construction  firm. 

But  the  Transportation  Department  under 
Volpe  shows  no  basic  disagreement  with 
those  decisions.  It  has  just  approved  another 
$163,000  grant  for  landing  lights  on  the  ex- 
isting single  runway— thereby  antagonizing 
Sens.  Nelson  and  Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Wash- 
ington, the  Interior  Committee  chairman, 
who  had  criticized  the  earlier  $700,000  In 
grants  made  without  studying  their  impact 
on  the  environment. 

Nor  are  conservationists  reassured  by  the 
fact  the  new  Federal  Aviation  administrator. 
John  H.  Shaffer,  was  a  TRW  vice  president 
when  the  company  won  the  jetport  study 
contract.  Shaffer  told  us  he  had  "no  great 
responslblUty "  for  the  project  at  TRW  but 
declined  to  say  whether  he  would  disqualify 


himself    on    conflict-of-interest    grounds    In 
future  FAA  decisions  about  the  Jetport. 

But  Shaffer  did  sign  the  most  recent 
$163,000  grant,  and  the  Transportation  De- 
partment clearly  means  to  forge  ahead  with 
the  Jetport.  With  the  airlines  and  powerful 
Florida  interests  eagerly  awaiting  a  multi- 
million  dollar  transportation  complex,  the 
conservatlonlsU  must  pin  their  last  hopes 
on  Nixon. 


I  From  Life  magazine] 
The  Everglades 
(By  John  D.  MacDonald) 
In  the  beginning  you  do  not  see  very  much 
or  hear  very  much,  and  you  do  not  under- 
stand. 

Then  one  afternoon  there  was  no  move- 
ment of  the  air.  There  was  heat,  sweat  and  a 
silence  so  vast  that  when  I  heard  a  mosquito 
near  my  ear.  it  was  exactly  like  a  night  sound 
of  long  ago  In  Mexico,  hearing  a  truck  in  lU 
lowest  gear  whining  down  the  mountains 
miles  away.  A  thunderstorm  moved  toward 
me  and  toward  the  west.  By  the  time  it  began 
to  stir  the  air  In  hot  gusty  puffs,  it  was  a 
startling  Indigo  wall  across  the  world,  a  con- 
stant rumbling,  and  I  stood  in  strange  golden 
yellow  light  waiting  for  it. 

Cooler  air  then,  and  good  wind,  with  each 
gust  making  its  own  shape  as  it  came  across 
the   saw-grass    pastures.    At    pink   lightning 
banging  down,  and  then  the  oncoming  roar 
from   far  away  of  the  smashing,  drenching 
rain.  When  It  ended,  I  could  hear  the  same 
roar,    receding,    hurrying    west.    Incredible 
smell  of  a  well-washed  twlUght,  and  10  tril- 
lion frogs  and  toads  and  peepers  welling  into 
a    deafening    raln-chorus.     Birds     in     that 
straight,  no-nonsense  flight  pattern  of  head- 
ing  for   the   rookery.   Fragile   Insects   flying. 
(How  did  they  escape  the  smashing  rain?) 
Some  blooms  closing,  and  leaves  folding,  and 
other  blooms,  spicier,  opening  on  the  ham- 
mocks and  uplands  where  the  tree  frogs  are. 
Then  I  began  to  understand  that  it  is  not 
memorable  fragments,  but  a  complex  unity, 
all  of  It  a  savage  and  symmetrical  pattern  of 
Interwoven.  Interdependent  lives,  from  gator 
to  gnat,   from   bald  cypress  to  microdot  of 
green  algae,   from   giant   metallic   dragonfly 
to  spider-shaped  InvlsiblUty  of  the  redbug. 
It  Is  a  complexity  which  took  eons  to  style 
and  plan  itself  for  this  special  place,  climate, 
condition,  through  unending  trial  and  error. 
Now   we   are   on   the   brink  of   destroying 
that  complex  unity.  Experts  In  such  matters 
—biologists,     hydrologists.     geologists— have 
all  come  to  the  same  alarming  conclusion :  if 
we  proceed  with  the  plans  to  establish  a  com- 
mercial Jetport  squarely  across  the  last  nat- 
ural watershed  In  south  central  Florida,  we 
win  kUl  what  Is  left  of  the  Everglades,  kill 
the  Everglades  National  Park,  upset  the  wa- 
ter tables  and  the  water  supply  In  all  south 
Florida,  cripple  the  shrimp  Industry,  stunt 
commercial    and    sports    fishing.    Invite    salt 
Intrusion   and   possibly   even  alter  the   very 
climate  of  the  Florida  peninsula. 

The  jetport  tract,  all  39  square  miles  of  It, 
is  45  miles  west  of  Miami,  about  55  miles 
east  of  Naples  on  the  gulf,  roughly  a  third 'of 
it  In  Dade  County,  the  rest  across  the  line 
to  the  west  in  Collier  County.  In  late  Sep- 
tember of  1968.  less  than  .  week  after  the 
first  parcels  of  land  were  acquired  by  con- 
demnation proceedings,  the  Dade  County 
Port  Authority  at  Miami  let  a  contract  for  a 
two-mUe  east-weet  Jet  training  runway  with 
taxi  strips  and  aprons.  The  strip  is  com- 
pleted It  is  the  first  phase  of  the  plan  to 
build  the  world's  largest  Jetport— big  enough 
to  enclose  Los  Angeles  Airport.  DuUes.  Ken- 
nedy San  Francisco  and  a  cluster  of  several 
smaller  fields  as  well  Federal  funding  for 
this  monster  project  could  exceed  half  a 
billion  dollars. 

The  commerclal-polltlcal-flnanclal  estab- 
lishments of  Dade.  Collier  and  Monroe  coun- 
ties are  sweaty  with  the  excitement  of  a  new 
boom  huge  profits,  explosive  growth.  Every 
bit   of   this   silent   wilderness   land   around 
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the  Jetport  lite  Is  privately  owned,  and  much 
of  It  has  already  changed  handa  In  heavy- 
rlak  conunltmeiitfl.  One  Miami  real  estate 
agent  has  a«8embled  a  package  almost  as  big 
as  the  proposed  Jetport  itself  for  a  single  cor- 
porate buy«r  Collier  County  leaders  have 
stated  In  Nfcples  that  they  Intend  to  make 
the  Jetport  larea  the  largest  Industrial  cen- 
ter In  Florida,  and  boosters  are  already  talk- 
ing about  siich  projects  as  cutting  a  deep- 
water  canallfrom  the  gulf  to  the  Jetport  to 
barge  in  thi  Jet  fuel  and  construction  ma- 
terials, and  I  getting  the  authorized  exten- 
sion of  Interstate  75  from  Tampa  to  Miami 
officially  reatgned  to  bisect  the  Jetport,  with 
a  thousand-foot  right-of-way  from  the  gulf 
to  the  Atlanklc. 

The  Evergjades  National  Park  Is  already  In 
such  fragile  Condition  that  only  by  the  most 
careful  planjilng  could  It  be  nurtured  back 
to  health  aqd  stability.  So  why  save  a  sick 
park  when  It  stands  In  the  way  of  progress? 
If  It  were  merely  that  It  Is  a  umque  1.4 
mllllon-acre  I  wonderland,   visited   by  over  a 
million  people  a  year,  merely  an  eerie,  silent 
envlronmentj  for   gator,   wood   Ibis   and   tree 
snail,  one  might  be  able  to  make  some  kind 
of    a    feeble  J  case    for    the    proposed    Jetport 
location.  Bua  over  the  last  40  years  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  jof  Engineers  has  demonstrated 
for  all   of  ui  what  the  death   of  the  Ever- 
glades might  mean. 
■^ll*  Engineers  came  clanking  Into  the  cen- 
irea  in  the  late  1920s  and  built 
foover  Dike  to  tame  Lake  Okee- 
lly   lowered   the   water   level 
Ave  feet,  and  later  dug  arrow- 
^s  to  help  the  gentle  meander- 
ry   the  fresh  sweet  rainwater 
ito  the  sea. 

Ithe  secret  of  the  Everglades,  of 
the  park,  of  lall  south  Florida.  It  averages 
63  Inches  a  jear,  falling  mostly  during  the 
ainy  season  from  gigantic  thun- 
fumbllng  and  banging  and 
Blr  crisscross  pattern  through 
the  great  rlvir  of  saw  grass,  then  trickling 
and  seeping  its  way  down  the  long  gentle 
the  central  lakes  and  rivers, 
»w-grass  prairies  with  their  is- 
fcs  of  cypress,  live  oak  and  pal- 
fco  the  semicircle  of  mangrove 
coast  borderttg  Florida  Bay  and  the  gulf 
from  Blscayni  Bay  to  the  Ten  Thousand  Is- 
lands. This  aow  movement  effectively  ex- 
tends the  noi^rishment  of  the  ralnv  season 
into  the  dry!  season,  and  the  only  source 
of  fresh  watei^  for  south  Florida  is  the  rain- 
fall. 

The  Engineers  kept  "improving"  things 
shutUing  the  life-giving  water  into  the  sea 
when  there  wals  more  water  than  the  drained 
and  tilled  caile  lands,  pasture  lands,  vege- 
table lands  soith  of  the  dike  system  needed. 
But  there  arei  cycles  of  wet  years  and  dry 
years,  and  du^ng  the  dry  years,  the  rain- 
deprived  Glad^  began  to  parch  and  burn,  be- 
cause the  Corfcs  of  Engineers  had  stolen  Its 
margin  of  saf^y. 

The  worst  isaster  came  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  Wa^.  By  1945  the  Everglades  was 
burning  nlghtj  and  day,  and  the  people  on 
both  coasts  wfere  choking  in  acrid  smoke, 
watching  watek-  wells  turn  brackish,  canals 
dry  up,  salt  lAtruding  into  the  soil  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  fefet  a  day  as  tides  came  up  the 
canals;  watchihg  cattle  die,  and  groves  die, 
and  tomatoes  tnd  sugarcane  die.  They  de- 
manded that  stomebody  do  something. 

So  a  Water  Oontrol  District  System  was  es- 
tablished in  Dkde  County,  and  by  1947  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  began  establishing  a 
Flood  Control  I  District  A  vast  system  of 
canals,  dikes  and  gates  was  constructed  in 
Florida's  easte:n  watershed  so  that  water 
could  be  diverted  from  the  Everglades  Park 
during  dry  spells,  and  excess  water  dumped 
on  the  park  dtring  wet  spells.  So  now  the 
park,  as  Art  Marshall,  a  biologist  with  the 
Bureau  of  Spores  Fisheries,  puts  It.  "gets  in- 
stant drought  (Ir  instant  flood." 

The  effect  on  the  park  has  not  been  happy 
Thanks  to  man's  management  and  the  work 
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of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  other 
level  has  fluctuated  from  one  bad  extreme  to 
the  water  and  decimated  the  park's  plant 
life  and  wildlife. 

When  the  Glades  die,  not  only  is  there 
destructive  salt  instruslon  (from  the  ocean 
waters  backing  up  into  the  park),  but  the 
exquisitely  productive  balance  of  the  brack- 
ish estuaries  in  the  mangrove  hem  of  the 
wide  skirt  of  the  park  is  also  upset.  According 
to  a  University  of  Florida  study,  this  skirt  Is 
"one  of  the  richest  breeding  grounds  for  ma- 
rine life  on  the  continent." 

Despite  the  obvious  lessons  of  the  imme- 
diate paet,  the  Corps  not  long  ago  got  around 
to  "improving"  the  lovely  meandering  Kls- 
simmee  River  flowing  into  Lake  Okeechobee 
from  the  north.  They  straightened  it.  diked 
its  marshy  banks,  turned  it  into  a  sandy- 
banked  drainage  ditch.  Now  heavy  rains  that 
took  weeks  to  crest  down  Into  the  lake  can 
come  racing  down  in  a  matter  of  days  or 
hours,  as  if  the  Engineers  sought  to  Justify 
the  flood  control  system  by  arranging  for  a 
higher  incidence  of  floods.  This  enables  them 
to-  shunt  even  more  runoff  water  into  the 
Glades  and  park  when  least  needed,  and  run 
even  more  off  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Now  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  turned 
the  water  supply  system  into  the  eastern 
watershed  into  a  menace  instead  of  a  bless- 
ing, the  only  hope  left  for  the  Everglades 
Park  is  the  western  watershed,  which  up 
until  now  has  retained  a  reasonably  natural 
seepage-flow  from  Big  Cypress  Swamp  north 
of  the  western  end  of  the  park.  It  has  been 
survival  Insurance,  to  some  limited  extent. 

The  Jumbo  Jetport  will  go  right  in  the 
path  of  this  ancient  flow,  and  even  if  great 
care  is  taken  within  the  Jetport  areas  to 
keep  that  flow  moving  as  naturally  as  pos- 
sible, the  urban  growth  and  industrialization 
around  the  Jetport  would  make  such  concern 
futile. 

It  is  the  entire  complex  that  will  finish  off 
the  park,  mostly  by  dramatically  altering 
the  volume  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
essential  water  flow.  That  southward  flow 
will  be  used  water,  treated  and  released.  It 
will  leave  so  much  nitrogen-compound  nu- 
trient from  animal  and  human  waste  in  the 
water  that,  according  to  Prank  Nix.  longtime 
hydrologlst  at  the  park,  the  explosive  growth 
of  undesirable  algae  would  crowd  out  the 
natural  algae,  fundamental  to  the  life  sup- 
port system  of  the  Glades  and  the  park. 

In  addition  to  water  pollution,  there  will 
be  soil  pollution— the  inevitable  fallout  from 
the  unburned  components  of  Jet  fuel,  ineffl- 
cienUy  consumed  at  low  altitudes,  and  un- 
burned fuel  Jettisoned  in  emergency  situa- 
tions. 

Nor  is  Jet  noise  compatible  with  that 
strange  and  unique  flavor  of  the  Everglades, 
with  a  silence  so  brooding  and  Intense  that 
the  sudden  slap-splash  of  a  feeding  fish  is 
as  startling  as  an  explosion.  What  such  noise 
might  do  to  the  reproduction  rate  of  the 
wild  birds,  already  diminished  thanks  to  the 
ingestion  of  DDT  in  the  food  chain,  is  not 
yet  known,  but  one  could  hardly  expect  It  to 
be  beneficial. 

The  Everglades  and  the  national  park  can- 
not survive  this  final  insult.  The  ramifica- 
tions of  the  death  of  an  entire  ecological  sys- 
tem have  always  been  more  grave,  more 
far-reaching,  more  deadly  to  man  himself 
than  anyone  realized  until  the  process  of  de- 
cay was  too  far  along  to  be  reversed. 

Conservation  efforts,  concerned  with  water 
tables  and  marine  productivity  as  well  as 
with  the  existence  of  one  of  the  great  na- 
tional parks  of  the  world,  are  met  with  the 
customary  amused,  patronizing  derision  typi- 
cal of  all  such  opposition. 

WlUlam  Bmrrows,  writing  in  a  big  national 
travel  magazine's  recent  special  gee-whlz 
issue  about  air  travel,  makes  the  conde- 
scending observation  that  the  proposed  Jet- 
port in  the  Everglades  "makes  almost  every- 
one happy  except  conservationists.  The  latter 
are    afraid    that    planes    winging    over    the 


swamps  may  collide  with  wood  storks  and 
dump  excess  fuel  on  alligators,  turkeys  wild 
hogs,  and  other  animals."  ' 

Alan  Stewart,  dh-ector  of  the  Port  Author 
Ity.  lumps  all  the  bird  life  In  the  park  inuJ 
one  species  called  "yellow-bellied  sapsuck 
ers"  and  calls  the  conservationists  "butter 
fly  chasers."  Stewart  says  that  cities  alwavs 
rise    up   around   airports.   "If  the  conserva- 
tionists  want   to  stop   industrial   and  com 
merdal  development."  he  says,  "they  are  eo- 
Ing  to  have  to  save  their  pennies  and  buv 
up  the  land."  ' 

On  the  23rd  of  last  AprU.  19  national  con- 
servatlon  organizations,  including  Audubon 
Sierra,  National  Wildlife  Federation  and  the 
Natural  Area  Council,  demanded  a  construe- 
tlon  halt  at  the  Jetport.  A  letter  was  sent  to 
Department  of  Transportation  Secretarr 
Volpe  urging  that  he  stop  the  construction 
by  cutting  off  federal  funding. 

At  this  point,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  scheduled  hear- 
ings  on  the  potential  environmental  prob- 
lems of  the  Jetport.  During  these  hearings 
Transportation  Secretary  Volpe  and  Interior 
Secretary  Hickel  authorized  a  special  study 
under  Dr.  Luna  Leopold,  senior  scientist  of 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  directing  a  team 
of  scientists  to  examine  in  detail  the  threat 
of  harm  to  the  park.  The  study  team  used 
a  three-stage  approach  to  the  problem— pes- 
sible  damage  by  the  Jet  training  port  alone 
possible  damage  by  the  training  port  plus 
the  passenger  Jetport.  and  possible  damage 
by  the  Jetport  plus  the  urbanization- indus- 
trialization of  the  stirroundlng  privately 
owned  lands,  where  the  surveyors  are  now 
so  busily  aligning  their  transit  bubbles  and 
driving  their  county  stakes. 

The  report,  which  has  now  been  completed 
and  will  soon  be  officially  submitted  to  Volpe 
and  Hickel,  indicates  that  the  present  Jet 
training  port  will  cause  progressive  damage 
to  the  park,  and  if  the  passenger  Jetport  is 
built,  the  destruction  will  be  irreversible 

Meanwhile,  the  Dade  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  has  hired  former  Interior 
Secretary  Stewart  Udall  to  prepare  a  plan  for 
mitigating  or  eliminating  adverse  effects  of 
the  proposed  Jetport  and  to  consider  alter- 
nate sites.  Conservationists  hope  that  Udall's 
proposals  wiU  point  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  Dr.  Leopold's  report— that  the  only  solu- 
tion for  Che  Jetport  is  not  to  build  It"  at  the 
present  site. 

This  time  the  decision  can  be  made  before 
death  occurs.  The  equation  is  simple,  clear 
and  elegant.  Is  thU  the  place  where.  finaUy, 
we  stop  brutaUzing  our  environment  in  the 
name  of  that  sort  of  progress  which  makes 
things  quite  different — but  never  any  better. 
and  usually  worse  than  we  could  have  be- 
lieved? 


[Prom  the  Living  Wilderness ) 

Jetpoht  and  the  Evi:kglades — Lira  or 

Runaway? 


The  Florida  Dade  County  Port  Authority's 
search  for  an  airport  site,  as  it  first  came  to 
the  attention  of  Miami  newspaper  readers  in 
1967.  seemed  to  contemplate  one  of  modest 
proportions — or  so  It  would  seem  In  the  light 
of  subsequent  developments.  The  airport  was 
said  to  be  needed  by  commercial  airlines  for 
training  jet  pilots.  However,  the  plan  bur- 
geoned in  subsequent  months.  It  grew  Into  a 
project  for  a  mammoth  airport,  Intended  to 
relieve  congestion  at  Miami  International 
Airport,  to  accommodate  commercial  opera- 
tions,   including   supersonic    transport. 

One  of  the  sites  considered  was  Conserva- 
tion Area  3A,  Just  north  of  the  Tamlaml 
Trail  (U.S.  Route  41)— the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  Everglades  National  Park.  The 
Conservation  Area  site  was  eventually 
dropped  from  consideration  when  the  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  Dis- 
trict (PCD)  objected  that  situating  an  air- 
port here  was  Incompatible  with  the  water 
conservation  purpose  of  the  area. 

The  site  for  the  Jetport  eventually  settled 
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uoon  an  area  6  miles  north  of  the  Everglades 
Knal  Park's  40-Mlle  Bend  Ranger  Sta- 
SonThe  eastern  boundary  would  be  n^ly 
Common  With  the  west  boundary  of  Con- 
t^tion  li*  3A,  and  would  He  almost  mid- 
Zl  between  the  two  coasts,  approximately  60 
!!L  from  Miami  via  the  Tamlaml  Trail. 
"^Not  only  has  construcOon  for  a  39-square 
Je  airport  actually  started,  but  a  10^000- 
^t  airstrip  approaches  completion  as  this  is 
^tt^n  It  IS  ^heduled  to  begin  use  in  Sep- 
tember 1969  as  a  Jet  training  strip. 

BeacUons  against  the  enUre  proposal  have 
be^n  to  take  on  force.  The  Superintendent 
nf  Everglades  National  Park  had  warned  the 
port  Authority  in  March  1967  that  intrusion 
and  noue  from  overflights  and  close-by  op- 
.rfttlon  of  let  aircraft  could  cause  wildlife 
duStiCns  abandonment  of  habitat,  and 
^rSuent  alteration  of  the  Park  for  yls  tor 
^sf  intrusion  and  noise  would  be  Inimical 
Tthe  Wilderness  of  the  Park  that  Congress 
^Iflcally  sought  to  perpetuate  in  the  Act 
oM93rwhlch  authorized  the  Park.  The  Park 
was  estabUshed  in  1947. 

continued  efforts  by  the  Park  Superin- 
tendent, in  communications  with  both  the 
Dade  County  Port  Authority  and  the  Ped- 
erel  Aviation  Agency,  brought  no  satisfactory 

"^Tcc^ss  to  the  airport  brings  up  additional 
nroblems.  Initially  the  Tamlami  Trail  was 
considered  as  an  access  route.  Enlarging  the 
Trail  to  four  lanes  had  already  been  contem- 
Dlated  However,  a  new  access  route  appeared 
on  a  sketch  map  early  In  1968.  This  new 
route  currently  referred  to  as  a  transporta- 
tion corridor,  was  expanded  In  the  plans  into 
a  1  000-foot  right-of-way  which  would  in- 
clude extension  of  Interstate  75  from  Its 
present  terminus  In  Tampa.  Included  in  the 
route  currently  referred  to  as  a  transporta- 
tion system,  power  lines,  pipe  lines,  and  pos- 
sibly water  transportation  facilities.  The 
alignment  of  the  transportation  corridor 
would  run  one  mile  north  of  the  Tamlami 
Trail,  parallel  with  it,  but  converging  with 
the  Trail  at  50-mile  Bend. 

There  have  been  other  variations  of  the 
planned  access  corridor.  Including  one  which 
would  have  bisected  the  Jetport,  after  tra- 
versing the  lower  end  of  Conservation  Area 
3A.  subdividing  It  with  an  additional  pool. 
This  plan  was  reconsidered — at  least  for  the 
present— after  strong  objections,  led  by 
PCDs  Chairman,  Robert  W.  Padrlck. 


THE  PROBLEMS 

Apart  from  concern  for  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park,  which  is  crucial,  the  jetport  Is 
controversial  as  a  threat  to  the  quality  of 
the  environment  and  natural  beauty,  and  for 
Its  anticipated  impact  upon  the  ecology  of 
the  area.  No  apparent  regional  planning  has 
been  undertaken;  no  apparent  effort  to  study 
the  impact  of  the  Jetport  and  resulting  ur- 
banization on  the  environment,  and  on  the 
present  and  resulting  socio-economic  struc- 
ture, has  been  made. 

The  problem  is  complicated  because  of  the 
lack  of  quantitative  data  with  regard  to 
certain  specific  questions.  Nearly  every  aspect 
involves  certain  and  undoubted  environ- 
mental disturbance,  whose  consequences  are 
generally  predictable,  but  whose  magnitude 
is  not  known.  It  is  not  possible  to  translate 
qualitative  data,  often  speculative.  Into 
quantitative  data  with  the  precision  required 
bv  the  planners  of  highways  and  airports. 
Thus  It  is  not  possible  to  evaluate  accom- 
modations which  may  be  made  or  considered 
for  resolution  of  the  problems. 

Noise  will  affect  the  quality  of  the  visitor's 
experience  in  the  Conservation  Areas,  and 
even  more  so  in  the  Park,  which  is  expected 
to  come  in  large  part  under  the  1964  Wil- 
derness Law.  An  ambient  level  of  20-40  dec- 
ibels (db)  may  be  tolerable;  normal  street 
levels  of  50-90  db  are  Incompatible  with 
a  wilderness  experience.  Noise  from  over- 
flights (estimated  at  250.000  training  opera- 
tions annually  in  late  1970,  even  before  con- 
ventional flights  begin) .  and  noise  emanat- 


ing from  the  Jetport,  would  obviously  be  even 
more  unacceptable.  A  jet  takeoff  rates  150  db 
at  close  range,  and  about  117  db  on  the 
apron.  By  1980,  It  U  projected,  there  will  be 
900  000  operations;  between  one  and  two 
planes  will  land  or  Uke  off  every  minute  of 
every  day  of  the  year. 

Pew  studies  of  the  reactions  of  wildlife  to 
noise  have  been  made  in  the  Park.  Thus,  it 
Is  not  known  to  what  extent  Jet  noise  will 
affect  or  disrupt  animal  habitats  or  repro- 
duction processes.  In  1968,  public  protests 
forced  Miami  International  Airport  to  pro- 
hibit local  training  flights  between  10  p.m. 
and  7  a.m.  Of  the  new  site,  Federal  Aviation 
Agency's  Miami  area  manager  said,  "Nobody 
will  be  close  enough  to  complain— except 
possibly,  alligators."  However  one  might  In- 
terpret the  reaction  of  alligators,  It  Is  cer- 
tain that  Park  visitors  will  be  vividly  aware 
of  the  noise  pollution,  and  the  negation  of 
a  wilderness  experience. 

Water  encompasses  a  large  number  of  con- 
cerns: flow,  quantity,  and  quality,  among 
others.  ,      __       , 

Lower  peninsular  Florida  Is  drained  pri- 
marily by  two  drainageways:  The  Big  Cypress 
swamp  and  The  Everglades.  Big  Cypress 
drains  almost  as  a  sheet  wltii  hardly  any 
clearly  defined  watercourses,  whereas  The 
Everglades  has  its  primary  water  course  in 
the  Shark  River.  The  Everglades,  above  Tam- 
lami Trial,  Is  essentially  fully  controUed 
and  managed  within  the  conservation  areas 
of  the  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood 
Control  Project.  These  conservation  areas, 
which  He  directly  under  the  take-off  paths 
for  aircraft  using  the  proposed  Jetport  are 
shallow  water  storage  basins  from  which 
Everglades  National  Park  receives  a  vital 
part  of  Its  water  needs. 

Under  agreement  with  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, management  of  the  conservation  areas 
rests  with  the  State's  Central  and  Southern 
Florida  Flood  Control  District  (PCD),  and 
includes  recreational  uses.  The  Florida  State 
Game  and  Fresh  Water  Pish  Commission, 
bv  aereement  with  the  PCD,  manages  fish, 
gam?  and  related  wildlife  In  Conservation 
Areas  2  and  3.  Everglades  National  Park  re- 
quires an  annual  minimum  flow  of  315,000 
acre-feet  from  the  project,  of  which  260,000 
acre-feet  Is  to  be  released  at  varying  rates  ap- 
proximating natural  flows  and  natural  fiow- 
tlme  through  the  lower  end  of  the  PCD-man- 
aged  Conservation  Area  3A  for  flow  Into  the 
Shark  River. 

West  of  Conservation  Area  3A,  dlrectiy 
under  the  landing  paths  of  aircraft  that  will 
use  the  jetport.  Is  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp,  a 
sparsely  developed  area  which  covers  most  of 
Collier  County.  The  Big  Cypress  Is  the  Park  s 
second  major  overland  flow  source  of  water. 
Developers  with  national  sales  campaigns 
have  BubdivUlons  tinder  construction  In  some 
of  the  swamp's  westerly  area.  Drainage  Is 
generally  south,  and  flow  enters  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  roughly  from  Naples  on  the  north  to 
Lostmans  River  In  Everglades  National  Park 
on  the  south.  Minimum  annual  water  re- 
qxilrements  for  the  Park  from  Big  Cypress 
Swamp  have  been  estimated  at  157,000  acre- 
feet.  Thus,  more  than  one-third  of  the  Park's 
surface  water  supply  comes  from  Big  Cypress 
Swamp. 

Natural  drainage  patterns  and  flow- 
volume-tlme  relationships  can  be  altered  by 
colossal  construction  projects,  such  as  the 
jetport  and  the  Interstate  highway,  and  the 
resulting  urbanization  and  Industrial  section 
of  the  surrounding  lands.  Because  of  the 
physical  character  of  the  land,  which  Is  cov- 
ered by  water  most  of  the  year,  the  total 
volume  of  water  Is  not  likely  to  be  changed 
appreciably,  If  at  all.  by  construction.  As  the 
surface  area  Is  not  Increased,  evaporation 
would  not  Increase,  except  that  in  dry 
periods,  when  the  water  table  has  dropped 
below  land  surface,  borrow  pits  and  canals 
(necessary  for  construction  in  this  swampy 
area)  will  expose  the  water  table  and 
evaporation  could  be  extensive.  The  esti- 
mated evapotnuMplratlon  losses  In  parts  of 


the  Central  and  Southern  Flood  Control  proj- 
ect area  Is  as  high  as  80  per  cent  of  the  rain- 
fall. Drainage  canals  Increase  the  velocity  of 
runoff  without  necessarUy  altering  the 
volume  of  water.  The  essential  factor  In  the 
maintenance  of  swamp  and  everglades  Is  the 
exceedingly  low  velocity  of  the  runoff.  Moving 
the  water  faster  enables  the  land  to  be 
drained  more  quickly,  altering  Immediately 
the  environment  of  the  Big  Cypress.  Also, 
by  moving  this  water  faster,  water  arrives  at 
the  Park  and  at  the  estuaries  earlier  in  time 
and  In  relatively  greater  volume,  but  the 
duration  of  water  cover  is  shorter.  This  re- 
sults In  longer  dry  periods  between  the  short- 
er wet  periods.  The  consequence  is  also  to 
alter  environments. 

With  a  projected  population  of  as  much 
as  1,500,000  people  who  will  live  and  work 
in  the  satellite  communities  that  will  follow 
jetport  and  transporUtion  developments,  an 
additional  150  square  miles  are  likely  to  be 
drained  for  urban  and  Industrial  uses.  Cul- 
verts at  regular  mtervals  In  the  highways 
and  under  the  runways,  and  a  network  of 
collecting  canals  designed  to  redistribute  the 
water  by  overbank  spilling,  can  simulate  the 
natural  flow  except  for  the  factor  of  time. 

Designs  that  collect  all  the  water  at  one 
or  two  places  are  not  likely  to  meet  nat- 
ural conditions.  Nearly  all  the  water  collected 
would  have  to  be  discharged  across  Park 
boundaries.  The  National  Park  Service  would 
undoubtedly  resist  the  pressure  to  issue  per- 
mits lor  construction  of  ditches,  canals,  or 
other  works  in  the  Federally-owned  area  of 
the  Park  or  the  area  over  which  it  has  un- 
questioned jurisdiction,  but  it  may  be  an- 
other matter  in  those  areas  over  which  the 
United  States  jurisdiction  is  Imperfect:  fur- 
ther, the  United  States  does  not  own  sufficient 
land  here  to  prevent  entry.  Peculiarities  of 
the  laws  affecting  Everglades  National  Park 
spUt  the  Park's  jurisdiction  in  the  most 
threatened  area,  and  further  provisions  make 
it  possible  to  put  pressure  on  the  Service  to 
grant  easements  for  canals  draining  the  land 
adjacent  to  the  Park. 

Drainage    works,   by   lowering    the   water 
table,  drain  the  organic  soils  so  that  they 
dry,   oxidize,   burn,   or   are   otherwise   raised 
into  the  air  as  dust.  Dust  Is  a  cllmatologlcal 
influence;   dust  particles  are  nuclei  around 
which  suspended   water  droplets  collect   as 
fog  and  may  on  occasion  affect  airport  vise. 
Smoke  from  peat  soil  fires  could  have  similex 
effects.  To  control  dust  and  prevent  fire,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  plant  and  irrigate  cover 
grasses    or    crops.    Water    for    this    purpose 
would  most   likely  come  from   the   Central 
and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Project,  or  di- 
rectly from  the  ground  wa'^r.  In  either  case, 
both  airport  and  subdivisions  then  become 
competitors  with  the  Park  for  project  water, 
and  even  for  the  ground  water,  because  the 
shallow  surface  water  and  shallow  aquifer 
are  fractions  of  the  same  water  body.  Tran- 
spiration  may   be  altered   by   the  choice  of 
cover  crops.  If  a  dust  palliative  Is  laid,  crop 
water  may  i>e  saved,  t^ut  runoff  will  be  great- 
ly accelerated. 

Pollution  is  most  frequently  associated 
with  water;  there  Is  a  tendency  to  overlook 
other  media  which  carry  pollution,  such  as 
air.  Particulate  matter,  vapors,  and  odors 
are  obnoxious  pollutants  whose  sources 
would  include  exhaust  and  other  wastes 
from  aircraft  landing  or  taking  off.  from  au- 
tomobiles and  trucks  on  the  new  highways, 
from  Industrial  and  commercial  processes 
developed  In  connection  with  the  airport, 
and  from  services  to  the  new  residential/ 
industrial  communities.  Air  pollution  may 
change  the  vegetation  and  restrict  the  range 
of  wildlife.  Noise  pollution  has  already  been 
discussed. 

Water  pollution  poses  a  critical  threat  to 
the  Park's  survival.  Aircraft,  when  landing, 
taxiing,  and  taking  off,  are  relatively  In- 
efficient In  their  combustion  of  fuels,  and  tha 
exhausts  wlU  carry  great  amoimts  of  im- 
burned    hydrocarbons,    oxides    of    nitrogen. 
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carbon  moijoxld*.  aldehydee,  and  so  on.  As 
the  landing*  and  takeoffs  will  b«  over  the 
Big  Cypreae  Swamp  area  west  of  the  airport, 
and  over  tl^e  conservation  area  ea«t  of  It, 
unbumed  j*;  fuel  and  other  wastes  will  fall 
from  the  alr|  and  be  deposited  on  the  waters. 
As   subdlvlsllons  develop,   they   will   produce 
sewage  which,  even  after  treatment  In  plants 
of  advanced  designs,  may  sUll  yield  effluents 
greatly    enrlfched    In    nitrates    and    phenols. 
These  efflueats  will  be  added  to  the  waters 
of  the  regloE    The  airport  and  the  Industrial 
plants   will    ilso  produce  sewage   and  other 
wastes  which  will  require  sophisticated  treat- 
ment to  render  the  water  relatively  safe.  As 
land   surfacete   are  drained   for  subdivisions, 
substantial  portions  of  this  land  will  become 
lawns.  Some  land  may  become  farms.  Fertili- 
zers are  needtd  to  nourish  the  thin  peat- marl 
soils,  and  rapid  water  removal  caused  by  the 
area's  develo  >ment  will  carry  the  highly  en- 
riched nmof    Into  the  Park.  The  developed 
areas  and   tlielr  environs   will   be  subjected 
to  massive  lisect  control  programs,  adding 
Insecticides  qo  the  air  and  ultimately  to  the 
water.    Wate^    control    pro-ams    frequently 
require  noxlcus  weed  controls  and  this  will 
Introduce  hei  blcldes  Into  this  water. 

Assuming  i  hat  the  water  meets  minimum 
water  quality  standards  for  T>-pe  1  waters  in 
the  State  of  Florida.  It  may  nevertheless  be 
unaaUsf actor-  in  the  Park  because  It  will 
-  be  different  ;  rom  water  In  which  the  Park 
biota  exist.  For  example,  levels  of  dissolved 
oxygen,  nltroi  ten,  phenols,  and  other  constit- 
uents which  separately  are  deemed  to  be 
satlsfactor\-  or  flsh,  may  nevertheless  be 
lethal  to  flsh  because  of  their  damaging  ef- 
fects on  the  n  lore  delicate  food  web  on  which 
the  flsh  deperd 

While  the  uater  In  the  conservation  areas 
Is  lees  likely  to  be  contaminated  with  Indus- 
trial wastes.  It  Is  likely  to  carry  a  large 
amount  of  Jut  exhaust  wastes,  as  well  as 
fertilizers,  pesticides,  and  herbicides  from 
the  adjacent  igrlcultural  areas,  which  drain 
to  the  conserv  itlon  areas. 

If  the  watei  is  found  to  be  imacceptable  for 
Park  purposes,  one  may  say  it  should  be  col- 
lected and  djs;harged,  wasted,  directly  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexl(o.  Discharge  to  the  conserva- 
tion areas  wo  aid  be  unacceptable  since  the 
water  from  these  areas  ultimately  flows  into 
the  Park.  In  iny  event,  water  will  be  con- 
taminated and  the  biological  environment  re- 
ceiving this  wuter  will  be  altered. 

If  the  contaminated  water  is  rejected    the 
Park  will  not  receive  Its  vltaUy  needed  sup- 
ply.   The    alt4rnatlve8,    therefore,    may    be 
either  to  acoef  t  the  polluted  waters  and  the 
consequent  al  eratlon  of  the  ecosystems    or 
deny  the  Park  water  and,  through  dehydra- 
tion, create  ani  >ther  form  of  ecological  altera- 
tion.   If    one     jresumee    that    the    bypassed 
water  wlU  be  c  >llected  and  discharged  to  the 
Gulf  Of  Mexlcx   a   deficiency  in   the  Park's 
water  wUl  resiJt  which  would  require  that 
an  additional    157,000  acre-feet  per  year  be 
withdrawn    from    the    flood    control    project 
to  maintain  this  present  ecosvstem  unaltered 
It  is  dlfBcult  to  state  In  quantitative  terms 
the    magnltud)    of    pollution    that    will    be 
experienced  or  the  level  which  can  be  toler- 
ated. It  is  apparent  that  changes  will  occur 
It  has  already  been  observed  that  biological 
changes  occur  "with  the  replacement  of  one 
type  of  algae  for  another  as  a  response  to  en- 
riched waters.  JThe  resulting  exchange  U  at 
variance  with  resident  ecosystems. 

PesUcide  levels  found  in  tissue  of  certain 
small  flsh  examined  from  the  Park  are  al- 
ready alarmingly  high.  As  pesticides  are  now 
being  found  in  the  Southern  Florida  air  one 
pan  expect  the  |et  fuel  fallout  will  effect  an 
Increase  In  DD' '  precipitation  from  the  air 
r^i^tlng  in  inc  eased  water  poUutlon  to  the 

PI-A^J^  ING    REQCIHEMENTS 

Section  4(f)  if  the  TransportaUon  Act  as 
amended  in  19fl8,  prohibits  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  from  approving  any  trans- 
portoUon  projec  ,  such  as  the  proposed  Miami 


Jetport.  which  requires  the  use  of  publicly 
owned  land  from  parka,  recreation  areas,  or 
wildlife  and  waterfowl  re*uge«  of  National 
or  State  slgniflcance  unless: 

( 1 )  there  is  no  feasible  alternative,  and 

(2)  the  project  includes  all  possible  plan- 
ning to  minimize  harm  to  the  pork,  recrea- 
tion area,  or  wildlife  and  waterfowl  area. 

The  proposed  Miami  Jetport  neceesarUy 
requires  navigation  easements  ov«-  Con- 
servation Area  No.  3A  (which  is  a  State 
recreation  area  and  refuge),  and  over  Ever- 
glades National  Park.  It  is,  therefore,  subject 
to  the  prohibitions  of  Section  4(f)  of  the 
Transportation  Act,  easements  being— by 
legal  definition— a  use  In,  or  over,  the  lands 
of  another. 

Although  the  Jetport  sponsors  have  carried 
on  consultations  with  park,  recreation,  and 
wildlife  agencies  and  Interest,  the  feaaiisility 
of  alternatives  has  never  been  determined 
and  the  project  definitely  has  not  included 
all  possible  planning  to  minimize  harm  to 
the  Park. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  in 
what  is  apparently  a  violation  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act,  has  already  approved  the  con- 
struction of  the  training  runway,  and  has 
provided  a  large  grant  for  a  study  of  high- 
speed ground  transportation  to  operate  prin- 
cipally between  Miami  and  the  jetport. 

The  appUcablUty  of  Section  4(f)  to  the 
jetport  project  has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  coordinating 
agency  for  Section  4(f)  matters.  To  date, 
however,  no  satisfactory  resolution  of  the 
problems  has   been  achieved. 

Interior  agencies  have  been  working  closely 
on  this  problem.  In  addition  to  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  the  National  Park 
Service,  whose  Interests  are  apparent,  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  is 
concerned  with  the  bird  and  game  fish  popu- 
lations. Over  21  rare  and  endangered  species 
of  wildlife  use  this  area  as  habitat  for  at  least 
part  of  the  year.  The  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  has  an  Interest  in  the  shrimp  and 
commercial  fisheries  whose  habitat  Includes 
estuaries  dependent  upon  the  quality  and 
timely  arrival  of  fresh  water  inflow  from  Big 
Cypress  Swamp  and  Shark  River. 

In  addition  to  these,  agencies  within  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  have  expressed 
interest.  The  Central  and  Southern  Florida 
Flood  Control  Project  Is  being  constructed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  managed  by  the 
Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control 
District,  a  SUte  agency.  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  although 
not  immediately  Involved,  could  well  have 
an  interest  if  the  rapid  and  massive  develop- 
ment, as  predicted,  occurs. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  an  In- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  Mlccosukee  Tribe, 
which    occupies   a   strip   of   land   along   the 
Tamlaml  Trail   in   the  Everglades   National 
Park.  The  plight  of  the  Bdlccosukee.  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  Jetport  and   the  access  cor- 
ridor. Is  especially  tragic.  They  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  living  in  isolation  on  their 
native  hammocks,   although  a  number  live 
along  the  Tamlami  Trail  in  Everglades  Na- 
tional  Park,   and   have   only  recently  orga- 
nized   under    a    Tribal    Constitution.    They 
will   suffer   displacement  and   drastic   attri- 
tion of  their  pursuits.  The  airport  is  over- 
running their  Green  Corn  Hammock,  where 
the  traditional  Green  Corn  ritual  has  been 
held  for  the  purification  of  body  and  soul 
Morally  or  legally,  the  rights  of  the  Mlccosu- 
kee to  peaceful  tenure  are  being  trampled. 
The   transportation   corridor   wlU    eliminate 
the  little  bit  of  Income  they  have  derived 
from  tourists  on  the  Tamlaml  Trail.  In  gen- 
eral,  the   major   developments   in    the   area 
will    disrupt   their   socio-economic   life    and 
may   very   well   obUterate   the   group   as   an 
entity. 

Emphatically,  we  must  recognize  that,  for 
all  the  efforts  at  amelioration  or  accommoda- 
tion that  might  be  made,  the  proposed  Jet- 
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port  may  very  well  be  Incompatible  with  .k 
preservation  of  the  Everglades  Natiol ! 
Park,  or  with  the  pre«ervatlol^\he  ree  o^ 
ecological  environment  which  affect!  ,>f' 
survival  of  the  Park.  Feasible  altern.t. 
sites  for  the  Jetport  do  exist.  It  fol  0^12 
developing  a  Jetport  at  an  alternate  site  r^, 
well  be  the  only  acceptable  solution         ^ 

IProm  Look  magazine) 

THE    ASSAtTLT    ON    THB   EVEBGLADES"    I3 

Thkke  S-rnx  Time  To  Si?op  It' 
The  Ultimate  fate  of  the  Everglades  Na 
tional  Park  may  not  be  apparent  for  vea« 
even  decades,  but  it  Is  being  decided  riKht 
now.  Preservationists  are  wrestling  with  Hp 
velopers  over  crucial  questions  of  water  man" 
agement  and  land  development.  If  the  Dr«' 
ervationists  win.  the  Park  may  survive  in  » 
near-natural  state,  while  the  virulent  erowth 
of  south  Florida  will  be  controlled    it  thl 
developers  prevail,  the  Park  will  eventuallv 
die.  The  fight  for  thU  unique  wild  land  at 
the  southeastern  extremity  of  America  is  of 
more  than  incidental  Importance  to  a  prodl 
gal   nation  growing  poor  in  wilderness 

On  the  preservationists'  map.  the  whole 
interior  of  south  Florida  is  a  shallow  basin 
barely  above  sea  level.  Through  this  basin' 
during  the  wet  season  flows  a  river  50  miles 
across  and  only  inches  deep,  seeping  south 
and  west  through  saw  grass,  cypre.'^s  and 
mangrove,  all  the  way  from  Lake  Okee- 
chobee to  Florida  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  In  its  meanderlngs,  the  water  ac- 
cumulates a  rich  suspension  of  minute  plant 
and  animal  life,  essential  to  life  In  the  Ever- 
glades  National  Park. 

The  developers — chambers  of  commerce 
land  speculators,  agri-businessmen  and  the 
like— plot  their  moves  on  a  different  map  of 
the  same  south  Florida.  Their  map  resembles 
the  New  York  City  subway  system  more  than 
anything  in  nature,  with  surveyor-straight 
canals  radiating  from  Lake  Okeechobee.  By 
diverting  the  natural  flow  of  groundwater 
short-cutting  it  to  the  sea,  the  canals  make 
land  speculators  into  alchemists,  able  to 
transmute  river  bottom  into  dry  land  and 
dry  land  into  pure  gold. 

The  natural  profusion  of  life,  disorderly, 
varied,  self-sufficient,  gives  way  to  endless 
rows  of  pampered  citrus  trees,  converging 
toward  the  flat  horizon  in  unnatural  regl- 
mental  formation,  less  like  living  things 
than  plastic  plants  set  out  by  an  obsessed 
geometrician;  or  to  endless  rows  of  cookie- 
cutter  houses,  each  offering  its  owner  a  piece 
of  paradise.  Obviously,  the  same  surface  wa- 
ter that  Is  the  Everglades'  llfeblood  is  noth- 
ing more  than  red  ink  to  the  developers, 
and  the  stage  is  set  for  the  present  conflict 
Actually,  the  Everglades  began  to  lose  out 
on  the  question  of  water  rights  as  far  back 
as  the  1880's,  when  an  enterprising  visionary 
named  Hamilton  Dlsston  saw  farmland 
where  there  was  endless  swamp,  and  built 
the  flrst  drainage  canals  from  Lake  Okeecho- 
bee to  the  sea. 

Canal  building  on  a  massive  scale  did  not 
begin  until  much  later,  until  the  popula- 
tion of  south  Florida  had  grown  to  the  point 
where  the  lake's  occasional  floods  meant 
great  loss  of  human  life  and  property,  and 
drainage  canals  were  authorized  as  flood- 
control  devices.  By  1948.  the  year  alter  a 
million  and  a  half  acres  of  south  Florida 
had  been  secured  for  preservation  as  a  na- 
tional park,  the  natural  flow  of  water  to  the 
Everglades  was  put  in  the  hand  of  the  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control 
Project. 

From  the  start,  the  project  was  promised 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  as  pro- 
tection to  "assist  In  restoring  and  main- 
taining natural  conditions  within  the  Na- 
tional Park."  The  National  Park  Service  ac- 
cepted this  and  similar  language  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  others  as  adequate 
assurance  that  the  Park  would  get  from  the 
Project  the  same  flow  of  water  it  used  to 
get  from  nature. 
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The  test  came  In  1962.  when  a  levee  across 
,he  Park's  northern  boundary  was  corn- 
iipted  during  the  worst  drought  In  Flori- 
da history,  in  order  to  assure  water  for  Ir- 
rieatlon  In  the  agricultural  areas  north  of 
r he  Park  the  flow  of  water  to  the  Everglades 
w«  stopped,  in  1963.  as  the  drought  con- 
nSled.  the  Everglades  National  Park  re- 
ceived not  one  drop  of  water  from  the  Proj- 
ect's levees.  In  1964.  another  dry  year,  the 
park  was  granted  less  than  two  percent  of 
Its  minimum  annual  requirement. 

The  result  was  that  the  agricultural  In- 
tprests  north  of  the  Park  survived  the 
bought,  while  much  of  the  life  In  the  Park 
did  not.  Millions  of  animals  died  as  the  water 
«hie  sank  lower  and  lower,  exposing  the  bot- 
toms of  ponds  and  waterways  to  harden  and 
rrack  In  the  Florida  sun.  The  Park  Service 
due  wells  to  give  some  relief  and  collected 
uncounted  thousands  of  animal  corpses.  Ani- 
mals that  survived  failed  to  breed  normally, 
or  turned  cannibal  and  ate  their  own  off- 
soring  In  the  estuarlne  fringes  of  the  Park, 
Mit  water  advanced  inland,  unimpeded  by 
the  pressure  of  fresh-water  flow,  altering  the 
delicate  chemistry  of  spawning  grounds  and 

rookeries.  ,  ,,  _  j  i,„ 

The  drought  ended,  and  was  followed  by 
several  seasons  of  abundant  rainfall.  Life 
revived  in  the  Park,  but  only  tentatively  as 
though  Its  man-made  agony  had  deprived  life 
in  the  Everglades  of  its  natural  drive  for 
abundance:  as  though  life  Itself  were  an- 
ticipatmg  the  next  dry  spell,  when  man  will 
again  covet  the  Park's  water. 

Two  things  are  certain  for  the  future: 
there  will  be,  sooner  or  later,  another 
drought;  and  south  Florida,  gluttonous  for 
erowth  ambitious  for  eminence  among  the 
megalopolises  of  the  world,  will  make  ever 
ereater  demands  on  the  area's  limited  water 
resources.  In  view  of  these  certainties,  can 
the  Everglades  National  Park  survive? 

Those  who  speak  most  forcefully  for  the 
Park's  future— including  the  Sierra  Club,  the 
Audubon  Society,  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  many  members  of  Congress— Insist  that 
there  must  be  a  formal  agreement  among  the 
Park  Service,  the  Flood  Control  DUtrlct  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  establishing  mini- 
mum water  rights  and  schedules  for  the  Park. 
According  to  their  formula,  the  Park  would 
share  both  water  scarcity  and  water  abun- 
dance with  existing  development  In  the  area; 
but   the   Park   would   be   protected   against 
claims  on  its  water  supply  by  future  develop- 
ment. In  short,  the  Park  would  no  longer  be 
at  the  mercy  of  progress,  south-Florida-style. 
Neither   the   Corps   of   Engineers   nor   the 
Flood  Control  District  has  so  far  been  willing 
10  endorse  such  a  formula.  The  Corps  claims 
it  lacks  Jurisdiction  over  the  operation  of  the 
project,  on  which  it  has  already  spent  $170 
million  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  even  though 
the   Chief    of    Engineers'    original    plan    in- 
cluded this  power.  Until  a  formal  agreement 
is  reached,  the  water  table  in  the  Everglades 
National  Park  will  fluctuate  according  to  the 
dictates  of   the  Flood  Control  District  au- 
thorities, whose  interests  may  lie  elsewhere. 
Even  while  the  question  of  the  quantify 
of  water  for  the  Park  remains  unsettled,  the 
quality  of  that  water  Is  threatened  by  the 
new  Miami  Jetport,  already  under  construc- 
tion near  the  Park's  northern  border.   The 
airport  will  eventually  be  five  times  as  large 
as  New  York's  Kennedy,  with  two  six-mile 
runways  to  handle  the  biggest  planes.  The 
jetport's  promoters  confidently  promise  that 
a  large  city  will  grow  up  around  the  airport. 
Until  now  none   of  the   many   agencies  in- 
volved seems  to  have  given  adequate  thought 
to   the   pollution    that   the   airport    and    Its 
surrounding    development   will   release    Into 
water  headed  for  the  Park. 

In  fact,  statements  by  responsible  county 
and  airline  officials  seem  to  appropriate  the 
National  Park  wilderness  as  a  "sound  screen" 
and  a  "buffer"  for  airport  thunder. 
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The  Initial  runway,  a  federally  financed 
pllot-tralnlng  facility,  is  nearly  completed. 
At  this  late  date,  the  county  has  responded 
to  pressure  from  supporters  of  the  Park,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  commissioning  an  in- 
dependent study  of  the  effects  of  the  airport 
on  the  environment,  and  possible  alterna- 
tive sites.  Whatever  the  results  of  that 
study,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  the  county 
win  be  wining  to  abandon  years  of  ambitious 
planning,  even  If  that  Is  the  only  thing  that 
win  save  the  Park. 


IProm  Time  magazine.  Aug.  22.  1969] 
Jets  Versos  Everglades 
A  national  park  Is  an  outdoor  gallery  of 
nature's  wonders,  complexities  and  harmo- 
nies But  unlike  a  museum,  a  park  Is  not 
independent  of  its  surroundings.  Nowhere  Is 
thU  more  apparent  than  In  the  Florida  Ever- 
glades National  Park,  an  aquatic  wilderness 
of  1.4  million  acres  and  one  of  America's 
last  refuges  of  solitude.  Precisely  because  It 
Is  linked  to  Intricate  webs  of  life  around  It, 
the  park  may  now  be  doomed  by  the  rising 
water  needs  of  Florida's  farms  and  cities, 
plus  the  construction  of  a  mammoth  Jetport 
a  few  miles  away.  The  result  has  made  the 
Everglades  a  battleground  between  conser- 
vationists and  developers — and  a  testing 
ground  for  U.S.  environmental  policies. 

America's  only  subtropical  national  park  Is 
a  multitude  of  habitats— Inland  pine  sloughs 
vast  saw  grass  savannahs,  hardwood  ham- 
mocks and  coastal  mangroves  with  myriad 
island  and  canals.  It  U  a  refuge  of  22  en- 
dangered species,  including  the  bald  eagle, 
osprey.  snowy  egret,  Florida  panther  and 
alligator  Each  year,  more  than  a  mlUlon 
visitors  peer  from  trails  and  catwalks  at  the 
antics  of  exotic  herons,  bitterns  and  roseate 
spoonbills.  They  are  mystifled  by  the  an- 
mnga  a  prehistoric  bird  that  must  spread 
and  dry  Its  vrtngs  after  diving  lor  fish,  or 
drown  from  lack  of  natural-body-oll  protec- 
tion On  rare  occasions,  they  glimpse  the 
manatee— a  huge  sea  cow  that  sailors  once 
Imagined  to  be  a  mermaid. 

The  fate  of  the  Everglades  Is  absolutely 
dependent  on  water.  Each  year.  153.5  bUUon 
gallons  flow  through  the  swamps  as  a  strange 
kind  of  river,  less  than  a  foot  deep  and  up 
to  50  miles  wide.  Changes  in  the  water's 
quality,  quantity  and  seasonal  rhythms  en- 
danger the  park's  Incredibly  diverse  plants 
and  wildlife.  And  yet.  for  the  past  two  dec- 
ades nearby  flood-control  projects  have 
steadily  dehydrated  the  glades  by  diverting 
water  to  crop  land,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial use.  The  Everglades,  explains  Park  Su- 
perintendent Jack  Raftery,  "Is  a  demonstra- 
tion that  no  natural  region  can  be  divorced 
from  Its  surroundings." 

Since  1949,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  created  1,400  miles  of  canals  In  the  Ever- 
glades area.  The  canals  regularly  divert  bil- 
lions of  gallons  of  water  Into  the  Atlantic 
after  Irrigating  crops  Just  northeast  of  the 
park  in  Dade  and  Broward  Counties.  No  rea- 
sonable conservationist  would  sacrifice  those 
crops  But  the  Interior  Department  claims 
that  during  recent  droughts,  the  water  bal- 
ance was  needly  struck  In  favor  of  agrtcu  - 
ture,  while  thousands  of  fish,  birds  and  ani- 
mals died  in  the  park.  After  long  bureau- 
cratic squabbling,  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  agreed  In  principle  to  supply 
the  Everglades  with  sufficient  water,  regard- 
less of  other  future  demands.  But  the  agree- 
ment has  not  yet  been  carried  out. 

CRIPPI-ING    BLOW 

As  if  dehydration  were  not  enough,  the 
park  ecosystem  Is  now  threatened  by  plans 
for  an  airport  six  miles  from  Its  northern 
border  Conservationists  fear  the  effects  of 
Jet  noise,  exhaust  fallout,  fuel  and  oU  spills. 
They  also  shudder  at  the  prospect  of  helter- 
skelter  development  around  the  airport  re- 


sulting In  pollution  from  sewage,  Insecticides 
and  fertilizer  runoff. 

The  plan  of  the  Dade  County  Port  Au- 
thority does  Indeed  loom  as  the  crippling 
blow.  Paying  private  landowners  an  average 
price  of  only  $180  an  acre,  the  Port  Au- 
thority last  year  quletiy  began  to  acquire  39 
square  miles  on  the  edge  of  Big  Cypress 
Swamp,  which  suppUes  38%  of  the  park's 
water.  As  originally  stated,  the  purpose  was 
to  build  a  "training"  Jetport  for  five  airlines, 
whose  landing  lees  wUl  finance  a  $10  million 
bond  Issue  for  the  first  runway,  which 
Eastern  Air  Lines  will  open  next  month. 
Able  to  handle  the  new  super  Jet  due  In 
1970.  the  field  win  divert  up  to  200.000  train- 
ing flights  a  year  from  congested  Miami 
International  Airport. 

Superintendent  Raftery  thinks  that  the 
park  can  accommodate  a  training  field,  but 
not  a  commercial  airport  and  a  projected 
community  of  1.000,000  people.  By  now. 
though,  Dade  County  envisages  more  run- 
ways soon  and  by  1980,  the  nation's  biggest 
commercial  airport,  covering  more  land  than 
the  entire  city  of  Miami.  Equany  enthusias- 
tic the  U.S.  Transportation  Department  has 
granted  $700,000  to  develop  the  first  runway, 
and  to  look  Into  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation, such  as  a  monorail  train  and  air- 
cushion  vehicles  running  between  the  jet- 
port and  Miami. 

The  Port  Authority  has  proposed  a  750-ft.- 
wlde  corridor  from  Miami  to  Naples,  and 
highway  planners  are  "dotting  in"  roads 
that  would  further  upset  the  park's  water 
cycle  When  completed,  the  jetport  itself 
would  displace  some  200  Mlkasukl  Indians, 
who  were  guaranteed  a  small  area  in  which 
to  continue  their  tribal  ways  and  colorful 
rituals.  Superintendent  Raftery  and  an  In- 
terior lawyer  also  contend  that  a  clause  In 
the  Transportation  Act  required  a  study  of 
alternatives  as  well  as  proposals  to  prevent 
or  minimize  environmental  damages.  Raftery 
argues  that  Transportation  Ignored  the 
clause.  Instead,  he  says,  the  agency  encour- 
aged a  project  that  may  well  cause  "un- 
alterable and  Irreparable  damage." 

To  repair  Its  Image,  the  Dade  County  Port 
Authority  recently  hired  former  Interior  Sec- 
retary Stewart  L.  Udall  and  his  new  environ- 
mental-consulting firm.  Overview  Group,  to 
study  the  Impact  of  an  airport  and  seek  alter- 
natives. Udall  says  that  he  refused  to  take 
the  job  until  the  Port  Authority  promised  to 
freeze  jetport  construction  after  the  flrst  run- 
way and  showed  itself  sincerely  open-minded 
on  optional  sites  for  a  commercial  terminal. 
"We  are  not  going  to  justify  a  decision  al- 
ready made,"  said  Udan.  "We're  hoping  to  es- 
tablish  planning  parameters  for  the  entire 
southern  Florida  environment."  But  Port  Di- 
rector   Alan    C.    Stewart,    an    affable   former 
flight  controller,  seems  as  closed-minded  as 
ever    His  Job  U  "fostering  aviation,  not  fes- 
tering   it"    Aviation    employs   70,000    people 
around  Miami:  the  new  airport  would  eventu- 
ally create  60,000  new  jobs  and  three  times 
that  In  related  employment.  "I'm  more  Inter- 
ested In  people  than  alligators,"  says  Steiwart. 
"This  Is  the  ideal  place  as  far  as  aviation  Is 
concerned." 

BASIC  POLICY 

Some  officials  feel  that  the  jetport  may  vio- 
late the  Federal  Airport  Act,  which  allows 
federal  grants  only  to  airports  used  by  the 
public.  The  training  jetport,  at  least.  Is  no 
such  thing.  In  addition,  the  soon-to-be-re- 
leased  results  of  a  Joint  study  by  Interior  and 
Transportation  officials  will  show  that  eco- 
logical damage  from  an  airport  would  be  dev- 
astating. Senator  Henry  Jackson.  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  will  also 
soon  release  a  report  on  the  Everglades^  It 
will  recommend  that  Congress  pass  new  legis- 
lation toward  a  national  land-use  poUcy,  re- 
fusing federal  grants  to  states  that  do  not  de- 
velop their  own  zoning  and  development 
guidelines  to  protect  the  environment.  Jack- 
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son  also  feel|  that  buffer  zones  should  be  con- 
sidered to  prtDtect  national  parks. 

Alternate  flrport  sites  are  being  studied  on 
state  property  in  Broward  Ckjunty  to  the 
north  and  Ijomeotead  Air  Force  Base  to  the 
southeast.  B»it  any  solution  will  Involve  com- 
plicated tra4eoff8.  Purthermore,  the  division 
between  federal  agencies  now  appears  so  deep 
that  flnal  attlon  will  have  to  be  taken  by 
President  Nl^on.  The  Everglades  decision  may 
well  set  his  Administration's  basic  policy  to- 
ward environmental  abuses.  As  Senator  Oay- 
lord  Nelson,  .the  Wisconsin  Democrat,  wrote 
in  a  recent  lejtter  to  the  White  House:  "It  is  a 
test  of  whetiier  or  not  we  are  really  com- 
mitted In  this  country  to  protecting  our  en 
vlronment." 


DREW  PI 


30N:  A  GIANT  OP  THE 
)URTH  ESTATE 

Mr.  PRoiMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  giants  of  journalism  has  passed  from 
the  scene.  D^w  Pearson,  In  my  book,  was 
one  of  the  great  journalists  of  his  time. 
And  he  shall!  be  missed. 

Drew  Peat-son  was  a  great  journalist 
because  he  I  had  unshakeable  courage, 
persistence  and  a  Quaker  conscience — to 
"  use-  Chalmers  Roberts'  phrase— that  did 
not  permit  ^im  to  wink  at  the  peccadil- 
loes of  thosej  in  high  places  or  to  shrink 
from  the  tedious,  unpleasant  chore  of 
exposing  dejep-seated  corruption,  dis- 
honesty and  Immorality. 

The  textbqoks  tell  us  that  in  a  democ- 
racy a  free  i>ress  is  indispensable  if  the 
system  is  to  be  responsive  to  the  popular 
will.  Without  the  cleansing  light  of  pub- 
lic exposure,  our  Nation  ends  up  with  a 
closed,  often  corrupt,  system  responsive 
only  to  the  rieeds  and  demands  of  those 
who  run  It. 

Because  it  is  easier  for  the  news  media 
to  cover  thlsjcomplex  Capital  by  rewrit- 
ing hand-ouljs  than  by  probing  beneath 
the  official  st*ry  as  Drew  Pearson  always 
did,  the  gapj  between  textbook  theory 
and  actual  practice  Is  wide.  Drew  Pear- 
son devoted  his  career  to  bridging  that 
gap.  1 

I  agree  with  Chalmers  Roberts,  who 
said  in  an  ^rtlcle  in  the  Washington 
Postyesterda^: 


For    38    yearn 
than  any  man 
honest. 


(Drew    Pearson)    did    more 
to  keep  the  national  capital 


Drew  Pear!  ion.  In  a  crusade,  was  a 
rough  adversi.ry.  His  critics  complained 
that  he  thre^  too  many  wild  punches. 
But  exposing  dishonesty  and  corruption 
is  a  rough  and  tumble  business  and  Mar- 
quis of  Queengberry  rules  are  really  not 
appropriate.  As  Drew  Pearson's  defend- 
ers would  say: 

In  a  contest  with  a  skunk,  one  does  not 
observe  the  mariners  of  the  drawing  room. 

The  editorial  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
mgton  Post  slated  It  very  well: 

He  was  robuit.  free-swinging,  sometimes 
very  wild.  But  Ae  was  also  strong  in  a  mus- 
cular, purposeful,  principled  way,  with  the 
courage  to  be  hi  s  own  man  always,  and  never 
mind  what  peop  le  said  or  thought  of  him 


I    ask 
Washington 
Roberts  and 
the  Record  at 

There  being 
was  ordered 
ORD,  as  follows 


unar^mous  consent  that  the 
Post  article  by  Chalmers 
t|ie  editorial  be  printed  in 
Ithls  point. 

jno  objection,  the  material 
tp  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 


Ckttsadino  CoLTTMmsT  Drew  Peabson  Dies 
AT  71 — An  Appreciation:  Mtickraker  Wrrn 
A  Quaker  Consciencs 

(By  Chalmera  M.  Roberts) 
Drew  Pearson  waa  a  muckracker  with  a 
Quaker  oonscleoce.  In  print  he  sounded 
fierce:  In  life  he  was  gentle,  even  courtly. 
For  38  years  he  did  more  than  any  man  to 
keep  the  national  capital  honest. 

It  was  In  1931  amidst  the  Great  Depres- 
sion and  the  hapless  Hoover  administration 
that  Mr.  Pearson  teamed  with  fellow  re- 
porter Robert  S.  Allen  to  write  the  book 
from  which  his  subsequent  columns  took 
their  name:  The  Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round.  The  partnership  lasted  imtU  Allen 
went  off  to  World  War  II. 

The  pair  of  brash  young  men  shook  up 
the  town.  It  then  was  the  age  of  Journalistic 
giants,  or  so  it  seemed  to  youngsters  then 
breaking  In:  Mark  Sullivan,  David  Lawrence, 
Raymond  Clapper,  Arthur  Krock.  Paul  Mal- 
lon  writing  from  Washington  and  Walter 
Llppmann,  Dorothy  Thompson,  Heywood 
Broun  and  Westbrook  Pegler  writing  from 
New  York. 

Pearson  survived  them  all.  In  life  or  in 
print,  save  only  Lawrence  who  Is  still  at  It. 
In  the  Intervening  years  he  manhandled 
F^esidents  and  members  of  Congress,  bureau- 
crats high  and  low.  Some  were  forever  dis- 
graced by  the  Pearson  expose;  others  cried 
•foul'  and  on  occasion  Mr.  Pearson  apolo- 
gized. 

He  could  be  sloppy  with  his  facts  and  at 
times  he  was.  But  he  had  more  guts  than 
many  a  worried  editor  who  ran  to  hU  lawyers 
and  then  cut  the  Pearson  column  or  who 
gave  In  to  political  pressures  to  censor  It. 

Drew  Pearson  gloried  In  his  feuds.  To  him 
"Uar"  from  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  "s.o.b." 
from  Harry  Truman  were  akin  to  encomiums. 
He  relished  denunciations  from  the  protected 
floor  of  Senate  and  House. 

Leo  Rosten  In  a  1937  study  of  'The  Wash- 
ington Correspondents"  traced  the  "Merry- 
Go-Round"  success  to  a  public  appetite  for 
the  "Inside"  news  that  had  been  whetted 
by  the  stream  of  successful  Broadway  gos- 
sip columns.  The  Pearson  and  Allen  book, 
wrote  Rosten,  "marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  news  styles  from  the  capital." 

The  very  brashness  of  the  column's  ap- 
proach offended  the  Establishment  of  the 
time,  both  political  and  press.  Indeed,  the 
sense  of  offense  never  wore  off  and  to  such 
can  be  attributed  the  failure  to  award  Mr. 
Pearson  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  expose  of 
Sen.  Thomas  Dodd.  It  still  Is  the  dominant 
ethic  that  even  as  "gentlemen  dont  read 
other  people's  mail"  they  also  dont  make 
use  of  purloined  documents. 

Mr.  Pearson  did  In  the  Dodd  case  and 
maybe  in  others,  too.  He  was  the  recipient 
of  endless  tips  from  the  disgruntled  as  well 
as  from  the  righteously  Indignant.  There 
were  plenty  of  high  level  "leaks'  as  well. 
Whatever  the  source,  Mr.  Pearson  could  smell 
a  story  If  there  was  even  a  whiff  in  the  air. 
And  nobody  could  be  more  dogged  in  pursuit. 
Puncturing  the  baUoons  of  the  great  and 
the  famous  was  only  the  muckraking  part 
of  the  Pearson  story.  The  Quaker  conscience 
simply  would  not  let  a  Joseph  McCarthy  get 
away  with  it.  The  story  of  the  American 
press  In  the  McCarthy  period  is  not  one  to 
be  particularly  proud  of  but  Mr.  Pearson 
never  flagged  In  his  pursuit  of  the  senator. 

The  Quaker  conscience  also  led  Mr.  Pear- 
son into  all  sorts  of  ventures  in  hopes  of 
Improving  the  state  of  the  world.  There  were 
"Friendship  Trains "  and  "Freedom  Balloons  " 
and  Interviews  with  Nlklta  Khrushchev.  He 
had  a  soft  spot  in  his  heart  for  Yugoslavia, 
where  he  had  gone  as  a  young  man.  He  was, 
in  short,  dabbling  in  East-West  detente  long 
before  it  became  fashionable  and  the  epithet 
of  "Communist"  was  hurled  at  him  lor  his 
pains. 

Drew  Pearson  early  became  a  Washington 
Institution.  He  loved  it  but  he  was  never 
stuck  up  about  it.  And  he  had  a  glorious  sense 
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of  humor  which  must  have  kept  him  eom. 
through  some  dark  hours.  He  Joked  about  th! 
manure  on  his  farm  because  he  knew  th«t 
a  lot  of  people  felt  that  was  his  verh»i 
stock  m  trade.  ^' 

Long  ago  after  his  column  was  transferrwi 
from  Cissy  Patterson's  old  Times  Herald  tn 
■The  Washington  Post  It  came  to  rest  on  on^ 
of  the  comic  pages.  Last  December  The  Pos, 
decided  to  move  the  column  to  the  nu^l 
opposite  the  editorial  page  where  so  manv 
others  appear.  ' 

It  was  not  a  happy  decision  because  the 
Pearson  column  was  too  long  to  fit  the  avail 
able  space.  It  went  back  to  the  comic  oaw 
^ter  Mr.  Pearson  wrote  this  letter  to  -^e 

"I  know  that  a  columnist  Is  not  supposed  t« 
have  anything  to  say  about  the  location  of 
his  column  in  the  paper.  But  havlne  been 
relegated  to  Siberia  some  25  years  ago  Tv, 
come  to  like  Siberia.  If  I  had  a  vote  I  would 
vote  against  leaving  my  old  position  of  semi 
exile."  " 

In  a  profession  in  which  both  practitioners 
and  reputations  come  and  go,  very  few  men 
in  or  out  of  any  such  "exile."  have  had  the 
kind  of  effect  Drew  Pearson  had  on  so  many 
millions  of  readers  for  so  long. 


Drew  Pearson 
In    the    practice    of   his    profession    Drew 
Pearson  had  the  conscience  of  a  Quaker  and 
the  touch  of  a  stevedore.  He  was  robust  free- 
swtnglng.  sometimes  very  wild.  But  he  was 
a  so  strong  in  a  muscular,  purposeful,  prin- 
cipled way.  with  the  courage  to  be  his  own 
man  always,  and  never  mind  what  people 
said  or  thought  of  him.  Rough  and  toueh  in 
public,  m  private  he  had  the  air  of  a  gentle- 
man farmer,  which  he  was.  and  the  manner 
of  a  gentle  man,  which  he  also  was  Shy  self- 
effacing,  detached,  he  was  a  moralist  who  was 
proud  to  be  a  muckraker  In  the  strict  dic- 
tionary  sense— one    who   searches   out   and 
exposes  publicly  real  or  apparent  misconduct 
of  prominent  Individuals.  Somewhere  in  these 
unlikely  combinations  lies  the  key  to  his  ex- 
traordinary career  as  the  most  successful  in 
many  ways  the  most  effective,  and  certainly 
the  most  controversial  Journalist  of  his  time 
He  was  controversial  because  his  technique 
was  scatter-shot,  so  that  while  he  was  often 
brilliantly  or  brutally  on  target,  he  sometimes 
hit  the  wrong  target  or  missed  altogether-  It 
almost    seemed    as    If    this    was    conscious 
strategy,  this  readiness  to  risk  being  wrong 
now  and   again  as   the  necessary  price  for 
being,  more  often,  right.  It  was  umquely  his 
own  style  and  while  his  profession  never  had 
the  grace  or  the  guts  to  give  him  the  big 
awards,  tribute  was  paid  In  other  ways;  when 
Mr.  Pearson  printed  the  stories  that  others 
were  too  fastidious  to  be  the  first  to  print 
the   others   suddenly   had   no   compunction 
about  printing  them.  It  was  also  a  style  that 
exposed  him  to  any  number  of  lawsuits  and 
any  number  of  epithets  and  no  end  of  criti- 
cism that  he  was  careless  with  the  facts;  but 
It  had  the  singular  merit  that  when  it  paid 
off,  it  paid  off  big.  And  it  also  paid  off,  more 
often  than  not,  on  the  side  of  good,  which 
was  something  he  saw  in  simple,  moral  terms; 
he  was  for  honesty  and  against  corruption. 
for  the  disadvantaged  against  the  self-interest 
of  the  power  elite,  for  peace  and  against  war. 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  chronicle  here  all  his 
triumphs  any  more  than  It  is  necessary  to 
catalogue  the  occasions  where  his  fierce  con- 
victions  and    unique   techniques   may   have 
combined   to   put   him   In   the   wrong.  The 
simple  truth  is  that  he  was  more  effective 
In  his  way  than  any  man  In  his  profession 
over  the  nearly  40  years  that  he  was  prac- 
ticing It.  and  that  at  the  time  of  his  death 
at  the  age  of  71.  when  other  men  might  have 
begun  to  ease  off  a  bit.  he  was  still  on  top, 
with  nearly  twice  the  readership  of  his  closest 
competitor.  So  his  success  was  immense,  and 
so  was  his  impact  on  his  profession  and  on 
the  Capital.  Most  of  the  time  he  had  the 
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right  targets  and  the  right  causes,  and  he 
brought  to  hU  crusades  a  powerfiU.  Innovative 
and  relentless  force. 


HOW  MANY  GUNS,  HOW  MUCH 
BUTTER? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  not 
too  long  ago  it  was  commonplace  to  hear 
that  this  Nation  could  afford  both  guns 
and  butter— that  we  could  provide  for 
our  defense,  meet  our  world  commit- 
ments and  take  care  of  pressing  national 
problems.  Now  it  has  become  fashionable 
to  take  the  opposite  view— we  can  have 
either  guns  or  butter,  but  not  both. 

As  a  recent  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  makes  clear,  each 
of  these  positions  is  a  bit  too  simplistic. 
The  question  is  not  "Guns  or  butter?" 
but  'How  many  guns,  how  much  but- 
ter?" It  is  a  question  of  emphasis. 

All  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
represent  our  States  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
have  to  decide  how  much  time  we  should 
spend  on  committee  matters,  constituent 
problems,  trips  to  the  State,  Senate  roll- 
calls,  and  so  forth.  We  cannot  spend  as 
much  time  on  each  activity  as  we  would 
like  because  there  just  are  not  enough 
hours  in  the  day. 

The  same  is  true  of  our  national  and 
international  problems.  It  would  be  re- 
assuring to  be  able  to  spend  so  much  on 
national  defense  that  we  could  sleep  se- 
cure in  the  knowledge  that  we  could 
never  be  threatened  by  any  adversary  at 
any  time  or  any  place.  How  much  would 
this  cost?  $150  bUlion  a  year?  $300  bil- 
lion a  year?  Even  more?  That  is  a  ques- 
tion we  will  never  be  able  to  answer  be- 
cause we  will  never  have  sufficient  re- 
sources at  our  disposal. 

So  here  again  we  must  decide  how  we 
should  spend,  in  money,  on  the  many 
problems,  national  and  international, 
that  confront  the  Nation.  The  Journal 
editorial  comes  down  on  the  side  of  do- 
mestic problems.  In  these  words: 

The  emphasis  in  this  effort  clearly  should 
be  on  domestic  matters,  not  defense.  The 
United  States  can  pour  billions  more  into 
defense  but  It  will  never  have  national  secu- 
rity, in  the  full  meaning  of  that  phrase,  until 
The  problems  of  the  American  people  th«n- 
selves  are  approached  with  renewed  cooiinlt- 
ment  and  a  higher  sense  of  urgency  by  the 
Federal  government. 

That  is  what  the  debate  we  have  been 
having  ov«r  the  last  few  weeks  over  de- 
fense spending  is  all  about.  Can  we  afford 
even  the  wasteful  military  expenditure 
or  do  we  need  to  place  national  needs 
higher  on  our  list  of  priorities?  I  beUeve 
that  the  Journal  editorial  contributes  to 
that  debate.  Consequently  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  PRioRiriES 
The  long  discussed  federal  "peace  divi- 
dend," dismissed  with  such  poetic  brutaUty 
Monday  by  presidential  adviser  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan  ("it  tends  to  become  evanescent 
like  the  morning  clouds"),  has  reappeared 
again. 

Other  administration  officials  Insisted 
Tuesday  that  Moynihan  had  exaggerated  and 
that  there  will,  after  all,  be  some  room  in  the 
budget  after  Vietnam  for  new  domestic  pro- 


grams. The  crucial  question,  of  course,   is 
how  much. 

The  war  is  costing  close  to  $30  billion  a 
year.  Taking  Into  account  the  likely  restora- 
tion of  military  programs  that  have  been 
cut  or  reduced,  price  increases  and  the  costs 
of  civilian  reconstruction  In  Vietnam,  econ- 
omists figure  that  only  about  half  of  the 
$30  billion  Is  apt  to  be  "saved."  And  most  of 
this  could  be  offset  by  expiration  of  the  10% 
federal  surtax  and  restoration  of  certain 
major  funds  cut  by  congress. 

There  Is  still  an  annual  "kitty"  of  almost 
$13  billion  arising  from  larger  tax  receipts 
generated  by  a  steadily  growing  economy.  But 
at  least  half  of  this  will  be  absorbed  by  in- 
creased costs  of  existing  government  serv- 
ices— social    security,    medicare,    etc.    This 
leaves  about  $6  billion,  presuming,  of  course, 
that  the  surtax  Is  allowed  to  expire  and  the 
economy  remains  strong.  But  the  Pentagon 
already  is  staking  claims  for  additional  funds 
for  new  weapons  systems,  for  new  air  and  sea 
lift  facilities,  for  strategic  forces  and  a  host 
of  allegedly  essential  items.  An  anti-ballistic- 
missile  system  (ABM)  that  will  cost  at  least 
an  estimated  $11  billion,  and  development  of 
a  system  of  multiple  Independently  target- 
able  re-entry  vehicles  (MIRV)  that  will  even- 
tually cost  at  least  $17  billion,  are  already 
underway.  Yet  domestic  problems— pollution, 
transportation,       adequate       housing— have 
grown  to  almost  intolerable  proportions.  It 
win  require  huge  Increases  in  federal  fund- 
ing to  tackle  them  adequately. 

In  the  flnal  analysis,  the  question  of  a 
"peace  dividend,"  how  much  it  will  be  and 
where  it  should  be  spent,  is  a  political  one. 
And  it  turns  basically  on  the  establishment 
of  national  priorities,  which,  as  Moynihan 
emphasized,  the  Nixon  administration  Is  now 
trying  to  organize. 

The  emphasis  In  this  effort  clearly  should 
be  on  domestic  matters,  not  defense.  The 
United  States  can  pour  billions  more  Into 
defense  but  it  will  never  have  national 
security.  In  the  full  meaning  of  that  phrase, 
until  the  problems  of  the  American  people 
themselves  are  approached  with  renewed 
commitment  and  a  higher  sense  of  urgency 
by  the  federal  government. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  previous  order,  the  able 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Stennis, 
was  to  be  recognized  for  1  hour  Immedi- 
ately following  the  conclusion  of  morn- 
ing business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  prior  to 
the  recognition  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, there  be  a  brief  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.' Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding the  previous  order  giving 
recognition  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, the  able  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
Mr.  PuLBRiGHT.  be  permitted  to  proceed 
for  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  the 

clerk  will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  Cal- 
endar No.  281,  S.  2546,  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1970  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles and  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  test  facilities  of  Kwajaleln  Missile 
Range,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selective  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  REVISED  TAX  LAW  AND  TAX- 
EXEMPT  SECURITIES— AMEND- 
MENT TO  H.R.  13270 

amendment    no.     141 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
tax  reform  bill  «H.R.  13270)  is  now 
pending  before  the  Finance  Committee 
and  hearings  are  scheduled  during  the 
period  September  4  through  October  3. 
I  submit  for  reference  to  the  Finance 
Committee  an  amendment  to  H.R.  13270. 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  as  follows: 

Under  "Limitation  on  Tax  Preferences;  Ex- 
clusion of  Interest  on  Outstanding  Govern- 
mental Obligations."  on  page  167.  line  1. 
strike  out  "obligations"  and  Insert  "obliga- 
tions Issued  on  or  after  July  12.  1969". 

On  page  175  strike  out  subparagraph  (B) 
beginning  on  line  21  and  ending  on  line  2. 
page  176. 

On  page  176.  line  3.  redesignate  subpara- 
graph "(C)"  as  "(B)". 

On  page  176,  line  20,  redesignate  subpara- 
graph "(D)"  as  "(C)". 

On  page  175.  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out  "as 
modified  in  subparagraphs  (B).  (C).  and 
(D) ,"  and  insert  "as  modified  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C),". 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  correct 
an  inequity  in  the  bill.  This  inequity 
arises  under  provisions  of  the  bill  de- 
signed to  limit  to  50  percent  that  portion 
of  income  which  may  be  excluded  from 
taxation  as  a  result  of  various  legal  ex- 
emptions and  special  deductions.  This  is 
a  worthy  purpose,  and  I  support  It.  How- 
ever, H.R.  13270,  as  presently  worded, 
treats  unfairly  those  taxpayers  who  have 
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purchased  Stkte  and  local  bonds  in  the 
expectation  khat  income  from  these 
bonds  would  be  tax  exempt. 

Although  t^e  revised  tax  law  would 
be  prospective  as  it  affects  future  in- 
come, it  would  be  retroactive  as  it  affects 
the  value  and  marketability  of  capital 
assets  represented  by  the  tax-exempt 
bonds.  To  chinge  public  policy  regard- 
ing taxation  of  income  from  securities 
purchased  aftfer  the  change  may  be  wise 
and  fair.  But  io  change  the  rules  affect- 
ing income  from  securities  purchased 
prior  to  the  cttange  is  certainly  not  fair, 
and  in  my  opi  lion  is  not  wise. 

I  have  no  <esire  to  perpetuate  rules 
which  providei  an  unlimited  tax  shelter 
for  our  most  wealthy  citizens.  But  the 
transition  to  new  rules  and  new  public 
policy  should  not  break  faith  with  any- 
one who  has   relied  upon  and  followed 
the  law  no  matter  what  may  have  been 
the  motives  it  the  individuals  involved. 
My  amendmisnt  would  apply  provisions 
of  the  bill,  which  limit  the  use  of  tax 
preferences,  only  to  income  from  State 
and  local  bond^  issued  on  or  after  July  12. 
1569.  This  dat^  would  make  such  provi- 
sions  consistent   with   another   section 
of    the    bill    dialing    with    tax-exempt 
interest.  This  other  section  provides  that 
income  from  bbnds  issued  prior  to  July 
12.   1969.  need  not  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration wher  allocating  itemized  non- 
business deductions  between  taxable  and 
tax-free  income.  I  believe  that  treatment 
of  this  interest  income  should  be  pros- 
pective   enti  ely.    and    my    amendment 
would  have  this  result. 

Mr.  Presideni,.  I  submit  this  amend- 
ment to  indicate  my  minimum  reserva- 
tion with  respec ;  to  the  proposed  indirect 
taxation  of  inco  me  from  State  and  local 
bonds.  I  am  aw  ire  of  the  constitutional 
question  inherer  t  in  this  proposal.  I  hope 
that  the  const  tutional  issue  is  thor- 
oughly illuminal  ed  in  the  hearings.  After 
further  consideration  I  may  be  per- 
suaded that  a  more  comprehensive 
amendment  is  reeded,  but  at  this  time 
I  submit  this  ore  for  the  consideration 
of  the  committee . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  i  Vest  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  t;  le  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  unanmous  consent  that  the 
time  for  the  quorum  call  not  be  taken 
out  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDE  *G  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cons«nt  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  ^  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Hughes  in  the  chi  lir  > .  Without  objection 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  busiress? 

The  PRESIDIO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  1  hour 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thprmond),  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  th^  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AIKEN,  S.C,  PONY  LEAGUE  ALL- 
STAR  TEAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  honor  to  be  a  resident  of  Aiken.  S  C 
a  resort  city  with  industrial  satellites' 
which  has  distinguished  itself  in  many 
ways  over  the  years,  but  most  recently 
by  producing  the  Aiken  Pony  League  All- 
Stars. 

These  young  men  recently  com- 
peted in  the  Pony  League  World  Series 
championships  played  at  Washington 
Pa.,  and,  as  in  past  competitions,  con- 
ducted themselves  in  a  way  which  reflects 
great  credit  upon  themselves  their 
coaches,  their  parents,  and  others  who 
have  participated  in  this  excellent  pro- 
gram. 

On  their  arrival  back  In  Aiken  on 
August  26.  the  town  rolled  out  the  red 
carpet  in  the  form  of  the  city  Are  trucks 
and  gave  these  youngsters  the  kind  of 
welcome  they  so  richly  deserved.  The 
band  played,  and  the  city  fathers  and 
the  average  citizens  who  make  the  town 
go  were  present  to  extend  their  heart  and 
hand  to  these  athletes. 

Their  coach,  Aiken  attorney  Hender- 
son Johnson,  a  self-made  man  himself 
told  how  well  the  boys  had  conducted 
themselves  wlnle  at  the  championship. 

SoSast""^  ""    ""^'^^^    ^"'^    "»« 

Members  of  the  team  included  Willie 
Bell,  Barry  Johnson,  Paul  Rideout 
Charlie  Smith.  Phil  Luton,  Pete  Samp- 
son Paul  Martin,  Jack  Curry  Sm 
Perkins,  Jerome  Bell,  Jeff  Roberts'.  Steve 
Dufour^  Bo  Neeley,  Chip  Livingston 
Richard  Chesser.  and  Tom  Hurley  ¥he?r 
manager  was  Earl  Tate. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Aiken  and  South 
Carolina  are  proud  of  this  group  ThS 
exemplify  everything  that  is  good  abom 

^^nolTf^^'^^t^'  ^^^^'  '"^^^  personal  sac- 
rifices to  achieve  outstanding  perform 
ance.   they  conducted   themselves  with 
honor  on  and  off  the  ball  field,  and  they 
emiUate^"^'"^^^  ^^  grownups  could  well 

Editor  Samuel  Cothran  of  the  local 
newspaper,  the  Aiken  Standard  and  Re- 
view, published  an  editorial  on  his  front 
page  on  August  26,  1969.  It  was  an  ex- 
cellent editorial,  and  certainly  expressed 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  Aiken 
community.   I  ask   unanimous  consent 

i?nr!,«     oK^'^'^'^f^'   ^"*"^^*^   "Welcome 
Home,    Champs,"    be    printed    in    the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
There  bemg  no  objection,  the  editoriai 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Welcome  Home.  Champs 
Aiken's  Pony  League  All-Star  team  will 
return  home  this  afternoon  to  a  tumultuous 
welcome  by  hometown  supporters,  and  we 
can  hardly  imagine  a  greeting  that  would 
be  warm  enough  for  them. 

They  represented  Aiken— and  the  re- 
mainder of  South  Carollna-ln  splendid 
fashion  in  their  bid  for  the  Pony  League 
World  Series  championship  played  at  Wash- 

i^ff°.H'  ^f-  ^^J-  '^*™-  ^^^y'''^  champions.  As 
individuals,  they  have  exemplified  the  very 
best  of  American  young  manhood. 

Vastly  more  important  than  their  won- 
derful showing  in  the  series  is  the  contribu- 
tion they  have  made  to  Aiken's  spirit   Thev 

f.^^^',  '^^'L}^^  "P  ^^y  "^ePt  t^lng  con- 
stantly.   They    were    never    satisfied    merely 


!^f^.tf  uniform.  They  start^l  every  game 
with  the  determination  to  do  their  b^ 

They  are  flrst-rate  youngsters 

The  contribution  we  believe  they  havo 
made  to  Aiken's  spirit  is  incalculable  Thev 
have  demonstrated  their  determination  to 
be  far  better  than  mediocre 

Yes,  they  are  Indeed  flrst-rate  younjtsters 
and  they  have  shown  Aikenltes  they  woirt' 
settle  for  anything  less  than  their  best 
That  s  something  for  all  of  us  tc  ponder 

Welcome  home,  champs 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississipp  has  the  floor 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  Of' MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1970 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  na- 
val vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles 
and  to  authorize  the  construction  of  test 
facilities  at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  person- 
nel strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  is  the  military  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  the  question  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  is  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  which  would  strike  from 
the  bill  the  authorization  funds  for  the 
C-5A  aircraft,  nm  B,  23  units. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  address  my- 
self to  that  particular  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  fitting  today,  as  the  Senate 
returns  from  the  recess,  that  I  should 
discuss  the  probable  effect  of  the  pend- 
ing amendments  to  the  military  authori- 
zation bill  on  our  futiu-e  national  defense 
policy.  That  is  what  I  shall  do  primarily 
in  this  hour. 

Senators  need  not  believe  that  these 
amendments  are  merely  moves  by  their 
authors  to  delay  for  a  short  time  the 
development  of  modem  weapons,  or  that 
to  support  the  amendments  is  merely 
to  save  some  money.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter, the  amendments  that  relate  to  mod- 
em future  weapons  cut  the  bone  and 
muscle  out  of  our  1975  military  capa- 
bility. 

That  is  the  issue  which  is  really  before 
the  Senate  with  reference  to  these  weap- 
onry amendments.  Mr.  President,  boll  it 
down,  say  what  you  will,  it  goes  to  the 
very  bone  and  muscle  of  our  1975  mili- 
tary capability. 
Under  my  special  responsibility  to  the 


Senate  and  to  the  people.  I  do  not  hesl 
tate  to  say.  although  I  regret  to  say.  that 
if  these  weaponry  amendments  are 
passed  and  the  error  not  corrected,  the 
safety  of  the  American  people  will  be 
placed  in  jeopardy.  For  instance.  11  we 
take  the  F-15  fighter  plane  out.  we  shall 
have  an  obsolete  Air  Force  in  1975  or  be- 
fore. Take  the  F-14  fighter  out  of  the 
bill,  and  we  shall  have  no  effective  mod- 
em naval  air  arm  by  1975.  or  before; 
further,  we  shall  have  no  affirmative 
naval  power  by  1975  except  strategic 
nuclear  forces  and  attack  submarines. 
Take  proposed  new  tanks  out  of  the  bill 
and  by  1975  we  shall  have  an  Army 
robbed  of  its  modern  tank  power  which  is 
necessary  to  destroy  the  enemy  Army  or 
cut  off  their  supplies  from  the  rear. 

Thus,  in  military  strength  we  will  be  a 
second  rate  nation  by  1975  and  this  fact 
shall  become  well  known  long  before  that 
time.  I  shall  develop  these  facts  on  a 
weapon-by-weapon  basis  in  my  remarks 
today,  and  more  in  detail  in  other  re- 
marks on  the  amendments  &s  they  come 
before  the  Senate,  as  will  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  do  not 
challenge  the  motives  of  the  authors  of 
the  amendments:  I  do  seriously  chal- 
lenge their  judgment. 

The  collective  impact  of  these  amend- 
ments is  primarily  an  attack  on  our  abil- 
ity to  defend  ourselves.  I  am  not  happy 
about  some  of  our  commitments  and 
want  them  changed  to  some  degree,  but 
I  know  the  line  of  defense  of  my  country 
lies  somewhere  beyond  our  shorelines.  I 
know  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  start 
cutting  off  future  modem  weapons  in 
this  deadly  age  when  modernity  of  weap- 
ons is  the  first  letter  in  the  alphabet  of 
effective  defenses. 

Mr.  President.  I  remember  that  when 
the  Korean  war  started  I  sat  in  the  chair 
which  is  now  behind  me.  I  remember  that 
empty,  sickening  feeling  that  we  all  had 
when  we  leamed  the  news  that  the  Mig 
fighters  being  used  against  us  in  Korea 
would  outfight,  outclimb.  outspeed,  and 
outdo  our  very  best  Air  Force  fighters. 
All  those  clauses  in  the  amendments 
about  the  General  Accounting  Office — 
and  I  speak  with  great  deference  with 
regard  to  that  Office  and  its  very  able 
Comptroller  General  and  the  staff — 
making  determinations  about  the  value 
of  alternatives  and  accurate  judgments 
on  the  weapons  of  the  future,  their  cost 
reliability,  are  absurd.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  does  not  have  the  facili- 
ties or  personnel  to  make  superior  judg- 
ments in  this  field  even  though  they  are 
a  very  superior  organization  in  their 
own  field. 

Further,  it  is  a  fact  of  life  that  we  have 
binding  moral  commitments  with  many 
nations  that  we  cannot  ignore  or  neglect. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  repudiate  our  word 
solemnly  given.  I  strongly  favor  renego- 
tiating many  of  those  agreements  but  I 
do  not  favor  nmning  out  on  our  prom- 
ises as  to  a  single  one. 

However,  entirely  apart  from  our 
formal  commitments — and  I  emphasize 
this  point — let  us  look  at  the  hard  facts 
and  realities  that  confront  us  as  a  major 
nation. 

Let  us  look  to  the  south  at  that  vast 
Latin  American  area  of  the  world,  here 
in  our  hemisphere. 


Certainly,  the  protection  for  this  area 
is  our  obligation  as  well  as  our  own  de- 
fense. They  are  our  neighbors,  at  our 
very  doorstep.  Commitments  or  not.  we 
are  not  going  to  let  any  foreign  power 
set  up  shop  there  in  any  way  that  is  det- 
rimental to  our  own  welfare.  To  be  cer- 
tain we  can  continue  to  perform  this 
mission,  the  most  modem  weapHjns  are 
necessary.  It  is  necessary  that  it  be 
known  that  we  have  them. 

Look  to  the  Mediterranean  area.  Our 
formidable  modern  naval  fleet  there  is 
a  stabilizing  influence  not  only  for  West- 
ern Europe  but  also  for  the  entire  Mid- 
dle East.  No  other  nation  in  the  free 
world  has  a  naval  fleet  that  can  do  that 
job.  The  extent  of  our  land -based  troops 
in  Western  Europe  may  be  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  debate,  but  only  a  few  would 
dispute  the  necessity  of  the  continued 
presence  of  our  naval  fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, with  added  forces  readily 
available.  That  fleet  is  not  a  fleet  miless 
it  is  up  front  in  modem  weaponry  and 
has  at  lea.st  some  of  the  most  up  to  date 
that  technology  can  provide. 

Of  course,  this  requires  attack  carriers 
and  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  carrier 
fleet.  This  is  not  a  contest  between  naval 
air  power  and  ground  air  power.  The 
political  facts  of  life  are  different  as  to 
these  kinds  of  power. 

I  recall  visiting  French  Morocco  when 
we  were  building  four  vast  airbases  there 
in  1953.  and  I  was  told  then  by  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  with  no  official  connections 
that  we  would  not  be  able  to  use  them. 
In  my  alarm  I  asked  why.  and  he  replied 
because  French  Morocco  would  get  its 
independence  and  require  us  to  get  out. 
and  our  agreement  with  Prance  would 
become  null  and  void.  That  is  exactly 
what  happened  only  3  years  after  we 
finished  the  bases. 

I  remember  a  trip  to  Tripoli  where  we 
had  a  valuable  airbase.  We  have  all  read 
this  week  that  the  Govemment  there  has 
fallen,  which  may  mean  we  will  not  be 
allowed  to  stay. 

I  was  on  the  subcommittee  handling 
military  construction  that  voted  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  over  many 
years  for  construction  of  airbases  in 
France ;  we  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  no  longer  permitted  to  use  those 
bases. 

I  might  say,  in  that  case,  that  Con- 
gress was  2  or  3  years  ahead  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  in  stopping  constructicm 
funds  for  those  bases  in  France  because 
it  felt  that  the  United  States  would  not 
be  allowed  to  continue  to  use  them.  It  is 
on  the  sea.  and  on  the  sea  alone,  that  we 
are  assured  of  the  right  to  operate. 

Consider  the  vast  Pacific  area  with  the 
exposure  of  Hawaii,  one  of  the  States  of 
the  Union.  Certainly,  we  have  more  than 
a  E>assing  obligation  to  the  Philippines, 
to  Indonesia,  and  to  the  other  free  na- 
tions of  the  area.  We  should  have  modifi- 
cations of  our  obligations  to  Japan,  but 
we  certainly  cannot  ignore  the  solemn 
promises  that  we  made  to  that  country, 
when  we  insisted  that  they  write  into 
their  basic  law  a  great  limitation  on  their 
own  military  strength. 

Of  course,  we  are  still  in  actual  war  in 
South  Vietnam,  an  unpopular  war.  but 
few  advocate  that  we  turn  and  leave,  ex- 
cept on  honorable  terms. 
I  emphasize  that  the  foregoing  facts  of 


life  are  based  not  only  on  treaties,  but 
are  based  on  commonsense  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  American  people,  as  well 
as  upholding  our  honor  as  a  nation.  To 
do  these  things  requires  formidable  mil- 
itary power  with  modern  weapons.  All 
this  costs  a  great  deal  of  money.  Cer- 
tainly it  does.  We  must  hold  this  cost 
down  in  every  way  possible,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  proposes  actively  to  do.  I  will  not 
be  a  party  to  dismantling  our  military 
power,  nor  to  letting  it  grow  weak  and 
ineffective. 

At  this  point.  I  should  like  to  comment 
on  the  recent  announcement  by  Secre- 
tary Laird  regarding  expenditure  reduc- 
tions in  this  fiscal  year  which  might 
total  as  much  as  $3  billion.  A  very  perti- 
nent question.  Mr.  President,  is  whether 
the  items  in  this  bill  will  be  affected  by 
the  proposed  expenditures. 

I  asked  him  that  direct  question  and 
Secretary  Laird  has  written  on  this  mat- 
ter in  a  letter  which  emphasizes  the  fol- 
lowmg  points,  and  I  know  this  is  of 
interest  to  Senators  and  those  who  read 
the  Record,  as  well  as  to  the  press: 

First,  that  the  funds  requested  in  this 
bill  for  procurement  and  research  and 
development  are  tied  to  the  long-range 
readiness  of  our  forces  and  accordingly 
are  in  the  highest  priority  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  budget. 

Second,  that  contrary  to  supporting 
any  further  cuts  in  the  bill,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  considers  these  com- 
mittee cuts  sufficiently  serious  that  they 
have  made  a  reclama  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  for  the  restora- 
tion of  $968.8  million.  The  letter  states: 
This  reclama  was  submitted  with  full  con- 
sideration of  possible  expenditure  reduc- 
tions which  might  be  levied  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  thus 
Is  further  evidence  of  the  priority  of  these 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  let  there  be  no  doubt — 
no  question — about  the  $3  billion  reduc- 
tion, that  he  will  turn  around  and  take 
some  of  the  items  out  of  the  procurement 
program. 

Third,  the  decisions  made  to  date  with 
reference  to  the  first  $1.5  billion  of  the 
expenditure  reductions  do  not  contem- 
plate reductions  in  procurement  and 
R.D.T.  &  E.  beyond  those  recommended 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

It  Is  not  anticipated  that  the  remain- 
ing $1.5  billion  in  cuts  would  come  from 
procurement  although  the  Secretary  can- 
not give  an  iron-clad  assurance  In  view 
of  the  overall  uncertainty  of  the  Defense 
budget  which,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, totals  some  $77  billion  of  which 
only  about  $20  billion  is  authorized  for 
procurement  and  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Secretary 
must  leave  himself  some  leeway  there. 
He  does  not  know  how  much  money  will 
be  finally  appropriated,  in  the  first  place, 
by  Congress.  Congress  has  received  his 
double  assurance  of  what  he  is  planning 
to  do.  the  way  he  looks  upon  this  bill,  and 
the  necessity  for  these  modem  weapons 
that  I  am  talking  about.  I  have  quoted 
the  substance  of  his  letter,  the  wh<^e 
of  which  I  shall  place  in  the  Ricord, 
if  the  Senate  pennlts,  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 
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Mr.  Preside  It.  I  would  observe  to  the 
Senate  that  the  largest  immediate  sav- 
ing In  expenqitures  occur  from  reduc- 
tions in  pers(>nnel  and  operations  and 
maintenance.  Even  aside  from  the  high 
priority  of  the  procurement  items,  the 
long  lead  nature  of  the  funding  would 
permit  only  i  slight  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures foi  fiscal  year  1970  even  If 
the  programs  were  drastically  reduced. 

I  made  thatt;  point  the  first  day  we 
debated  this  pill.  I  have  made  it  several 
times  since.  I  keep  repeating  it  because 
it  is  hard  for|a  Senator  who  is  not  on 
the  committee jto  grasp  the  fact,  especial- 
ly after  hearinfe  these  large  figures  about 
costly  weapoi^  systems,  that  60  cents 
out  of  every  hiilltary  dollar,  after  all, 
goes  for  personnel  and  operations  and 
maintenance.  Jt  goes  to  the  operation  of 
the  bases,  the  buying  of  food,  necessities, 
medicines,  operations  of  all  kinds  in 
military  mattes.  That  is  where  a  great 
part  of  these  Billions  of  dollars  we  want 
^nd  I  think  we  are  going 
re  making  fine  headway, 
^ay.  in  this  very  budget, 
and  I  think  th^t  will  continue.  It  can  well 
g?t  tq^he  poiiit  where  complaints  will 
be  heard  here  about  these  reductions.  Let 
us  just  be  a  little  patient  now  and  get 
the  whole  picture  and  see  where  the 
money  is  spent  and  try  to  let  each  one.  at 
least,  try  to  b^ar  a  share  of  the  reduc- 
tion. 

I  have  said  tiat  after  the  shooting  war 
is  over  we  can  I  reduce  our  military  per- 
sonnel to  aboujt  what  it  was  before  the 
beginning  of  tl^e  buildup  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  If  we  do  that,  we  have  a  chance 
to  save  $10  bUllon  right  there.  It  cannot 
be  all  done  in  1  i'ear,  because  those  reduc- 
tions cannot  be  made  in  1  year.  But  that 
is  where  a  great  change  can  be  brought 
about. 


to  save  goes; 
to  save.  We 
splendid  head^ 


PERSONAL    SUPPOBT    OF    PENDING    REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  Presideat.  I  will  momentarily 
divert  to  state  that  I  am  in  complete  sup- 
port of  Secrenary  Laird's  recent  an- 
nouncement thkt  expenditures  for  this 
fiscal  year  maj^  be  reduced  as  much  as 
$3  billion.  I  wojild  add  that  in  terms  of 
the  revised  deiense  appropriations  bill 
of  $77.5  millionl  which  is  in  the  form  of 
new  obligational  authority,  the  $3  billion 
reduction  will  probably  cause  a  reduction 
in  obligational  authority  of  between  $5 
and  $6  billion  before  its  final  enactment. 
As  the  Senate  knows,  these  cuts  will 
involve  reductions  of  more  than  100,000 
military  persontoel  and  50.000  civilians. 
The  Navy  has  blready  announced  that 
72,000  military  iersomiel  will  be  reduced 
during  this  current  fiscal  year.  I  am  of 
the  firm  belief  jthat  the  Armed  Forces 
as  quickly  as  feasible  should  return,  as 
I  have  said,  at  l^t  to  the  pre-Vletnam 
strength  of  2.8  million  as  compared  to 
the  present  streigth  of  3.6  million. 

no  i4le  dream.  I  have  con 
like  General  Wheeler, 
Chauman  of  th;  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stafif. 
He  gave  us  a  vf  ry  frank  and  complete 
yes.  he  thought  reduc 
tions  could  be  bought  to  that  level,  in 
time. 

about  60  percent  of 
our  Defense  appropriation  dollar  is 
spent  on  militaiy  personnel  and  oper- 
ations and  main  enance, 


In  substance,  I  believe  we  must  have 
the  weapons  of  the  highest  quality  with 
whatever  personnel  are  needed  to  man 
and  support  them.  At  the  same  time,  I 
think  that  reductions  can  be  made  safely 
in  the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

BILL    NOT   ZXCESSTTK 

I  again  remind  the  Senate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  would  be  difficult  to  charac- 
terize this  procurement  bill  as  excessive. 
The  $20  biUion  recommended  by  the  bill 
is  slightly  over  $3  bHllon  less  than  that 
recommended  in  the  Clifford  hardware 
budget  and  almost  $2  billion  less  than 
recommended    in     the    revised    Nixon 
budget.  In  the  opinion  of  the  commit- 
tee, it  represents  the  minimum  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  sound  weapons  pro- 
curement program.  For  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force   the  number  of   aircraft 
being  procured  is  the  smallest  number 
in  any  year  at  any  time  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  This  is  an  impressive  fact. 
For  the  past  several  weeks  the  Senate 
has  been  debating  the  justification  for 
authorizing  funds  for  our  most  impor- 
tant weapon  systems.  Amendments  have 
been  introduced  which  would  eliminate 
or  substantially  retard  vital  programs, 
such  as  the  C-5A.  MBT-70,  AMSA,  and 
the  nuclear  carrier.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  additional  amendments  may  be 
proposed  to  reduce  or  cancel  the  P-14 
and  F-15  programs. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  clearly  im- 
derstood  by  all  that  these  programs  are 
the  most  important  new  weapon  sys- 
tems currently  being  developed.  They 
are  to  protect  our  national  security  in- 
terests in  the  early  and  mid-1970's.  Their 
existence  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our 
capability  of  fighting  either  a  conven- 
tional or  nuclear  war  In  the  future. 

What  the  Senate  is  doing  today  is  at- 
tempting to  analyze  the  justification  for 
each  individual  weapon  system  in  iso- 
lation. No  one  is  examining  the  Impact 
that  these  individual  actions  will  have 
on  our  overall  defense  posture  if  these 
amendments  are  adopted.  I  believe  it  is 
ciitically  important  that  we  discuss  and 
understand  why  these  various  weapon 
systems  are  needed.  We  must  have  in 
being  the  weapons  necessary  to  protect 
and  defend,  at  all  events  and  in  any  war. 
the  people  of  our  country.  As  a  part  of 
our  defense  plan,  we  have  commitments 
with    over    40    friendly    allied    nations 
around  the  world.  These  commitments 
were  not  entered  into  hghtly.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  U.S.  Senate,  in  pursuance 
of    its    treaty -approval    responsibilities, 
consented  to  these  mutual  defense  ar- 
rangements. Therefore,  the  major  issue 
that  should  be  faced  up  to  by  the  Senate 
is  whether  the  United  States  in  the  mld- 
1970's  should  have  the  capability  of  car- 
rying out  its  treaty  obligations  with  these 
40 -plus  nations.  I  believe  it  exceedingly 
unwise  If  we  take  actions  on  this  floor 
which  will  by  indirect  action  abrogate 
or  substantially  reduce  our  military  ca- 
pability to  carry  out  our  treaty  responsi- 
bilities. If  the  Senate  believes  that  we 
have  overcommitted  ourselves,  then  we 
must  Intensively   review   this   issue.   It 
should  be  examined  thoroughly.  Exten- 
sive hearings  and  deliberation  would  be 
required  before  the  Senate  should  reach 
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a   decision   as   to  whether   the   United 
States  should  or  should  not  seek  to  modi 
fy  its  treaty  commitments. 

If  the  Congress  eliminates  the  fund 
authorizations  for  these  major  weapon 
systems  programs,  we  are  radically  and 
dramatically  reducing  the  capability  of 
our  military  establishment  to  defend  our 
people  and  carry  out  our  national  policy 

In  the  1950's  It  was  the  national  de- 
fense pohcy  of  our  Nation  to  rely  on 
massive  nuclear  retaliation.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  policy,  we  built  large  num- 
bers of  B-47  and  B-52  bombers.  Minute- 
man  and  Polaris  ICBM's  in  order  to  cany 
out  this  policy  of  massive  nuclear  retalia- 
tion. 

Subsequently,  we  began  to  realize  that 
the  United  States  should  have  more  than 
one  response  to  aggression  in  the  world 
The  results  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  were 
too  devastating  to  imagine.  It  was,  there- 
fore,   decided    that    the   United   States 
should  have  sufficient  conventional  mili- 
tary forces  to  cope  with  aggression  with- 
out necessarily  being  forced  to  resort  to 
nuclear  weapons.  They  would  only  be 
used  as  a  last  resort.  I  feel  this  policy  is 
and  has  been  a  very  wise  one.  We  cer- 
tainly should  have  more  than  one  alter- 
native. So  far  the  new  administration,  to 
my  knowledge,  has  not  changed  the  na- 
tional policy  of  the  past  8  or  more  years 
I  said  here  in  the  debate  on  the  anti- 
balhstic  missile  that  I  thought  the  great 
chances  were  that  we  would  not  have  a 
nuclear  war,  unless  by  accident.  I  say 
again  chances  are  we  will  not  have  a 
nuclear    war,    except    by    accident.    Of 
course,  no  one  can  be  certain,  and  we 
have  to  prepare  for  it.  I  think  that,  under 
the  possibility  of  such  a  holocaust,  we 
must  do  what  is  necessary  to  protect  our- 
selves  otherwise   by   so-called   conven- 
tional weapons.  If  we  have  no  way  of 
protecting  ourselves  except  by  starting  a 
nuclear  war.  then  we  wUl  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  consequences  of  such  a  war. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  believe  that 
what  we  have  outlined  in  this  bill  is 
not  just  a  whim  or  a  wish.  This  military 
equipment  request  starts  out  as  a  rec- 
ommendation, and  it  has  to  have  the 
recommendation  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Those  chiefs  and  their  staffs  are 
the  men  most  intimately  knowledgeable 
on  the  subject,  expressly  chosen  for  the 
purpose  of  analyzing  the  needs,  based 
on  our  self-defense  needs  and  on  our 
national    policies.    Using    their    expert 
judgment,   they  translate  the  require- 
ments  into   specific  individual   weapon 
systems.  In  addition,  they  determine  how 
many  of  each  type  of  weapon  system  is 
required  in  order  to  carry  out  this  re- 
sponsibility. I  want  to  stress  that  most 
of  these  new  weapon  systems  will  not  be 
operational  until  the  early  or  mid-1970s 
It  takes  several  years  to  develop  and  in- 
troduce a  new  weapon  system  into  the 
mventory.  It  has  been  proven  over  and 
over  agam  that  we  cannot  buy  time  with 
money. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  it  takes 
5  or  6  or  7  years  to  really  produce  and 
get  into  full  operation  these  involved 
weapons.  I  want  to  emphasize  here,  as 
part  of  the  picture,  the  very  serious  lack 
of  preparedness  on  the  part  of  this  Na- 
tion before  World  War  I,  World  War  H 
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and  the  Korean  war.  All  the  Members, 
I  am  sure,  remember  this  all  too  well.  I 
certainly  do  not  want  to  see  any  repeti- 
tion of  a  lack  of  preparedness  on  any  fu- 
ture D-Day.  ^_,     ^ 

Fortunately,  time  was  on  our  side.  In 
the  future  no  one  can  predict  that  we 
will  have  the  time  necessary  to  produce 
the  necessary  weapon  systems  to  pro- 
tect our  national  security  interests.  We 
must  have  them  on  hand.  I  think  we 
had  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  this 
relative  to  the  small  nations  last  year. 
when  Israel  and  Egypt  had  that  short- 
lived clash.  Yet,  the  actions  proposed  by 
several  distinguished  Members  of  this 
body  will  have  the  direct  effect  of  can- 
celing or  delaying  the  delivery  of  new, 
needed  weapon  systems.  It  will  force  our 
Military  Establishment  to  rely  on  exist- 
ing weapon  systems  many  of  which  will 
most  assuredly  be  obsolete  by  the  early 
or  mid-1970's. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
would  be  willing  for  our  Nation  to  be 
second  best  to  the  Russians  in  the  years 
ahead.  Yet,  this  is  the  key  and  inescap- 
able issue  that  we  are  confronted  with. 
We  are  not  willing  to  be  second  best. 

Is  the  Congress  willing  for  the  U.S. 
military  forces  to  continue  to  operate  in 
the  early  and  mid-1970's  with  obso- 
lescent equipment?  This  is  the  real  issue 
involved  in  these  weapons  amendments. 
We  must  recognize  it  and  face  up  to  it, 
and  vote  on  these  key  issues,  up  or  down. 
I  would  like  to  provide  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  with  a  few  brief  illus- 
trations. I  expect  to  say  a  great  deal 
more  about  each  one  later.  Take  for 
example  the  F-14,  the  new  Navy  air 
superiority  aircraft  or  the  F-15.  the 
new  air  superiority  weapon  system  for 
the  Air  Force. 

The  P-14,  for  the  Navy.  Mr.  President, 
is  a  replacement.  It  is  a  replacement  for 
much  older  planes,  because  we  remember 
the  fate  of  the  Navy  version  of  the  TPX. 
That  was  one  that  did  not  work  out;  all 
those  years  of  time  were  taken  up,  until 
we  started  last  year  in  laying  the 
groundwork  for  this  F-14. 

That  would  be  the  Navy's  top  fighter 
plane  used  on  the  carriers.  As  I  have 
stated,  the  F-15  pertains  to  the  Air 
Force.  These  weapon  systems  for  which 
funds  are  authorized  this  year  will  not 
be  operational  until  the  1973-75  time 
frame.  The  real  issue  before  the  Senate 
is  this:  Is  the  U.S.  Senate  willing  for  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force  to  rely  on  the 
existing  F-4  air  superiority  aircraft  in 
the  mid-1970's  and  beyond?  The  F-4  is 
and  has  been  an  excellent  aircraft,  used 
by  both  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force,  and 
highly  successful. 

However,  every  Member  should  know 
that  it  was  developed  on  technology 
available  in  1954-55.  Every  knowledge- 
able expert  recognizes  that  today  it  is 
only  equal  at  best  to  the  Soviet  Mig-21 
aircraft — of  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
thousands.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not 
just  someone's  wish.  We  have  the  un- 
mistakable history  of  the  high  success  of 
the  F-4,  and  it  will  still  serve  some  use- 
ful purposes.  But  to  subscribs  to  the  idea 
of  this  plane,  having  a  1954-55  tech- 
nology only,  being  our  front  line  of  naval 
power  in  1974  and  1975,  is  for  us  to  close 


our  eyes  to  advancements  in  technology 
and  the  facts  of  history. 

Of  much  more  importance  is  the  fact 
the  Soviet  Union  has  flown  several  more 
modem  types  of  fighters  than  the  Mig- 
21;  namely,  the  Foxbat,  the  Flagon,  the 
Fiddler,  and  the  Flogger.  I  have  put 
these  in  here  by  name,  for  those  who 
might  be  interested. 

Everyone  recognizes  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  made  dramatic  progress  in 
aircraft  technology.  I  am  not  trying  to 
frighten  anyone  about  what  the  Soviets 
can  do.  but  I  remember  when  I  got  off 
the  plane  on  my  only  trip  to  Moscow, 
at  midnight,  and  walked  around  the 
plane;  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  this 
transcontinental  jet  passenger  liner  just 
ready  to  take  off,  and  we  were  a  long 
way  then  from  having  any  that  far  ad- 
vanced here  in  the  United  States,  if 
Senators  are  impressed  by  that  argu- 
ment. As  for  me,  it  does  not  take  just 
the  drama  of  a  sputnik.  I  was  per- 
manently impressed  by  that  sight. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  will  question 
the  fact  that  by  1975  Russia  will  have 
an  impressive  array  of  sophisticated 
fighter  aircraft  far  more  capable  than 
the  Mig-21.  Every  informed  expert  agrees 
that  by  1975  the  F-4  most  assuredly  will 
be  an  inferior  aircraft.  I  have  not  heard 
any  dissent  from  that.  Not  any.  It  will  be 
incapable  of  successful  air-to-air  combat 
with  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  Soviet 
bloc  nation  which  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
vides with  these  modern  aircraft.  I  would 
like  to  assure  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  that  if  they  are  willing  for 
our  pilots  to  fly  inferior  F-4  aircraft  in 
1975 — incapable  of  successful  air-to-air 
combat  against  the  Soviet  aircraft — then 
we  should  not  authorize  the  F-14  or  F-15 
aircraft.  I  know  that  is  not  their  feeling 
and  that  is  why  I  urge  their  wholehearted 
support  for  these  vital  programs. 

I  emphasize  again  that  big  empty 
sickness  and  guilty  feeling  that  those  of 
us  who  were  here  in  1950  and  early  1951 
felt  when  the  Korean  war,  initiated  by 
that  small  nation,  showed  us  those  su- 
perior Soviet  planes  that  put  our  pilots 
and  our  forces  at  such  disadvantage. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  us  to  the  real 
Issue.  We  must  face  these  issues  today. 
It  will  be  far  too  late  in  1975.  or  for  that 
matter  in   1972  or   1973.  to  "beat  our 
breasts"  and  loudly  proclaim  that  no 
one  knew  the  drastic  consequences  of 
the  actions  that  may  be  taken  today,  by 
taking  these  modem  instruments  out  of 
this  bill.  I  want  to  repeat  that  we  can- 
not buy  time  with  money.  It  takes  up  to 
8  years  to  develop  and  produce  a  new 
highly    sophisticated    weapon    system. 
There  are  no  shortcuts.  I  would  like, 
therefore,  for  the  members  of  the  Senate 
to  ask  themselves  and  to  search  their 
own  consciences  as  to  whether  they  are 
willing  to  accept  these  risks.  There  ought 
to   be   some   soul   searching    and   con- 
science searching  here,  by  men  who  know 
they  know  what  they  are  talking  about, 
before  the  ax  of  delay,  much  less  of  ex- 
tension, is  laid  on  the  necks  of  these 
weapons. 

Certain  well-intentioned  people  have 
stated  there  will  be  no  conventional  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  also  earnestly 


hope  there  will  be  no  conventional  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  or  any  other 
nation  for  that  matter.  However,  my 
earnest  belief  and  hope  does  not  pro- 
vide me  with  the  luxury  of  eliminating 
or  substantially  reducing  our  Military 
Establishment.  The  world  that  we  live 
in  today  confronts  us  with  far  more 
hard-hitting  reaUties.  We  cannot  base 
our  national  security  on  well-intentioned 
and  earnest  beliefs  or  opinions.  Well-in- 
tentioned people  have  been  proven  wrong 
in  the  past,  and  in  some  things  we  can- 
not afford  to  take  chances. 

Some  people  will  say  that  cutting  out 
"this"  particular  weapon  system  or 
"that"  particular  weapon  system  will  not 
lessen  or  reduce  our  existing  or  future 
capability  to  carry  out  our  national 
policy  interests.  I  must  disagree  com- 
pletely. I  have  already  mentioned  the 
F-14  and  F-15  aircraft  programs  as  be- 
ing absolutely  essential  to  replace  the 
F-4  fighter  aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  feel  that  I  am 
overemphasizing  or  overstating  the 
drastic  consequences  of  the  actions  that 
will  follow  if  the  Senate  approves  the 
amendments  to  this  bUl.  I  would  like  to 
review  very  briefly  some  other  major 
weapon  systems  which  are  the  subject  of 
amendments. 

MBT-70    TANK 

I  come  now  to  the  MBT-70  tank.  Mr. 
President,  this  matter  is  not  currently 
before  the  Senate.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  will  be  before  the  Senate  again.  I  am 
sure  the  authors  of  the  amendment  are 
going  to  abide  by  the  agreement,  but  I 
do  not  know.  I  think  it  will  probably  go 
to  conference  in  this  bill,  and  will  be  be- 
fore us  again  also  in  the  appropriation 

bill. 

The  key  flghting  element  of  our  groimd 
forces  on  a  battlefleld  is  its  tanks.  It  is 
not  rifles,  tmcks,  armored  personnel  car- 
riers, Sheridan  vehicles,  and  so  forth. 
Make   no   mistake,   the  most  powerful 
weapon  on  a  battlefield  is  a  modem  le- 
thal tank.  This  is  a  matter  of  history 
as  proven  by  the  groimd  forces  of  the 
United  States,  Germany,  and  Russia  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  It  is  an  inescapable 
fact.  Here  again,  the  Soviets  have  already 
introduced  a  new  series  of  tanks — the  T- 
62— so  that  by  1975  they  will  be  able  to 
outperform  our  M-60  tank  face  to  face 
on  a  battlefield.  The  key  issue  therefore 
is:  Should  the  United  States  rely  on  the 
M-60     indefinitely     by     canceling     the 
MBT-70,  which  is  to  be  operational  by 
the  1974-75  time  frame?  I  say  most  defi- 
nitely not.  In  addition,  the  Soviets  will 
have  far  greater  quantities  of  tanks  than 
will  the  United  States.  If  we  cancel  funds 
for  the  MBT-70,  it  will  be  the  inevitable 
result.  If  we  do  not  develop  a  new  tank, 
the  only  recourse  is  to  rely  on  the  existing 
M-60  tank  now  in  use. 

I  have  said  before  that  I  am  not  happy 
about  the  progress  made  by  the  Army 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  in  trying 
to  deal  with  the  complex  problem  of  pro- 
ducing the  very  fine  high  quality  tank 
that  will  be  available  by  1975.  I  want 
them  to  move  faster  and  do  a  better  job. 
And  I  believe  they  can. 

If  this  provision  remains  In  the  bill, 
our  committee  will  certainly  push  on  the 
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matter.  Anid  I  think  that  Secretary  Laird 
will  do  likewise. 

Some  people  have  stated  that  we  do 
not  need  $,  new  tank  because  we  will 
never  have  a  conventional  war  with  the 
Soviet  Unlcn.  Once  again.  I  moft  ear- 
nestly hope  they  are  right.  However.  I 
cannot  in  ^ood  conscience  b&ae  our  na- 
tional secuilty  on  such  a  premise.  History 
has  provenltoo  often  that  strong  nations 
do  not  go  u*  war  because  aggressor  na- 
tions are  a^raiid  to  challenge  them. 

If  the  Senate  decides  that  canceling 
the  MBT-TiO  tank  program  is  wise,  what 
justiflcatio^i  is  there  to  modernize  other 
areas  of  Army  equipment  used  on  the 
battlefield?!  This  reasoning  will  ulti- 
mately lea4  us  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
second  clas*  or  inferior  military  force  in 
Europe  or  anywhere  else  is  sufQcient  be- 
cause therel  never  will  be  a  conventional 
war.  I 

The  people  in  Europe  also  felt  that 
they  were  headed  for  a  long  period  of 
peaceful  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union 
prior  to  thi  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
by  Russia.  However,  that  agreement  went 
up  iXi.smokel 

Mx~  President.  I  will  return  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  *ie  tank  later  in  the  debate. 
I  want  now  to  cover  briefly  the  pending 
amendment  which  deals  with  the  C-5A. 
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C-5A— »ELmON   OF   $533    MILLION 

Preliminakly,  I  make  the  following 
points  on  tiis  C-5A  amendment. 

First.  I  hdjld  no  brief  for  the  C-5A  total 
package  procurement  contract  with  its 
repricing  formula  and  other  complexi- 
ties. This  cojntract,  among  other  things, 
leaves  some]  of  the  obligations  of  the 
Government!  and  the  company  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty. 

I  do  not  tnink  that  It  is  a  good  contract 
for  the  Gov^nmient.  And  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  good  bontract  for  the  contractor. 
I  was  tried  oiit  on  too  large  a  scale  with- 
out its  workability  having  been  tested 
with  smaller!  contracts. 

Moneywisa,  it  cost  more  than  was  cal- 
culated. But  ii  is  not  a  matter  of  excess 
profits.  All  airee  that  the  contractor  has 
not  made  mftney  out  of  it. 

The  Air  Pc  rce  says  the  contractor  lost 
money,  but  the  contractor  does  not  claim 
that  he  lost  as  much  as  the  Air  Force 
claims  he  did.  That  is  because  they  do 
not  figure  some  of  those  clauses  correctly. 
I  do  not  liie  the  contract.  I  would  not 
have  approved  it.  I  think  that  time  has 
proven  it  is  |bad.  However,  that  is  not 
really  the  question  before  us.  That  con- 
tract was  made  years  ago. 

Second.  I  liave  heard  no  criticism  of 
the  aircraft  with  relation  to  its  per- 
formance or  its  need  in  meeting  the 
requirement.  I  see  a  Senator  present  in 
the  Chamber  who  is  far  better  qualified 
to  speak  on  tJie  matter  than  I  am. 

I  have  earnestly  sought  since  January 
for  one  word  of  substantial  criticism  of 
this  aircraft. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  does  not 
happen  to  be  present  now.  However,  the 
inquiry  of  this  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
about  this  mitter  has  been  good.  The 
Senator  has  vrorked  hard  on  this. 

I  felt  in  ten  is  of  military  preparedness 
that  we  had  Ic  ng  since  passed  that  stage. 
The  question  :  s  whether  we  are  going  to 


have  this  aircraft.  I  thought  that  we 
would  have  it  if  it  was  right.  And  I  have 
not  found  anyone  who  would  come  for- 
ward with  any  substantial  criticism  of  it. 
It  is  true  that  the  wing  cracked.  It 
nearly  always  happens  in  testing.  I  un- 
derstand that  they  have  attempted  to  see 
where  it  would  crack.  This  crack  occurred 
well  over  the  expected  limits.  That  mat- 
ter has  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
company. 

I  know  that  th?  Senator  from  Arizona 
and  perhaps  others  have  flown  the  C-5A. 
I  will  let  them  speak  for  themselves. 

I  was  pleased  with  what  they  said 
about  the  plane.  I  expressly  asked  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  to  see  the  plane.  I 
also  asked  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
to  see  the  plane.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado said  that  he  was  glad  to  do  so. 
However,  something  came  up  and  he 
could  not  go. 

1  attended  an  air  show  at  Dulles.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  have  ever  been  to  a  big  air 
show.  I  went  out  there  to  go  through 
the  C-5A.  All  I  could  see  was  the  outside. 
However,  other  Senators  will  speak  here 
who  know  what  is  inside  the  plane  and 
what  is  In  the  motor. 

It  is  true  that  in  terms  of  cost  it  will 
be  cheaper  to  operate,  even  including  its 
production  cost,  by  25  percent  than  its 
nearest  counterpart,  the  C-141. 

Fourth.  It  will  carry  all  of  the  heavy 
equipment  for  an  Army  division.  It  will 
not  carry  it  all  in  one  load.  There  will 
have  to  be  many  loads.  However,  all  of 
the  equipment  of  an  Army  division  can 
be  carried  in  this  aircraft.  No  other  air- 
craft can  accomplish  this  mission  since 
the  C-141.  our  largest  present  opera- 
tional jet  transport,  can  carry  only  about 
65  percent  of  infantry  division  vehicle 
types  and  71  percent  of  armored  division 
vehicle  types.  Other  essential  items  such 
as  tanks,  bridge  launchers,  and  heli- 
copters cannot  be  transported  by  air  until 
the  C-5A  becomes  operational. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  in- 
terested, the  C-5A  is  about  ready  to  come 
off  the  assembly  line.  The  prototjrpes  we 
have  seen  represent  the  first  five.  How- 
ever, those  that  are  going  into  use  are 
about  ready  to  come  off  the  assembly  line. 
The  C-5A  therefore  provides  the  total 
for  maximum  mobility  which  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  all  our  military  plaiming 
and  strategy. 

Fifth.  With  respect  to  the  fourth 
squadron  which  would  be  the  23  aircraft 
deleted  by  this  amendment,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  without  reservation  urges 
this  additional  squadron  as  essential 
to  meet  our  mobility  requirement.  As  an 
example,  if  we  have  only  three  squadrons 
of  C-5A's— they  are  the  three  we  will 
have  if  we  do  not  put  any  more  in  the 
bill — 18  days  would  be  required  to  move 
the  equipment  of  an  armored  division 
from  Port  Leonard  Wood  to  Germany. 
Four  squadrons  could  do  the  job  in  12 
days. 

I  am  just  illustrating  now  the  enor- 
mous capacity  of  these  machines. 

Sixth.  If  the  fourth  squadron  of  C-5A 
are  not  built  the  Air  Force  will  be  forced 
at  excessive  cost  to  extend  the  use  of  the 
present  cargo  planes  which  are  nearing 
the  end  of  their  useful  lives.  This  will  be 


the  effect,  as  I  see  it,  of  the  amendment  if 
the  program  should  be  canceled,  if  these 
23  planes  are  not  included. 

f^TTECT  or   AMENDMENT   IF  PROGRAM   IS 
CANCELED 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  can 
only  have  two  possible  interpretations-- 
either  it  is  intended  to  cause  a  cancella- 
tion of  the  C-5A  program  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  only  a  delay. 

Let  me  first  indicate  the  likely  results 
if  this  amendment  causes  a  cancellation 
of  the  present  program.  First  Govern- 
ment funds  will  be  exhausted  before 
the  first  of  the  year,  and  the  contractor 
will  then  be  confronted  with  whether  he 
will  continue  the  program  under  his  own 
financing  even  though  he  is  legally  liable 
to  deliver  the  58  aircraft  under  run  A 
If  the  contractor  should  default  on  run 
A,  the  Air  Force  indicates  it  is  possible 
that  the  number  of  planes  to  be  received 
will  be  somewhere  between  JO  and  20 
rather  than  58.  In  the  mearitime,  well 
over  $2  billion  in  Government  funds  will 
have  been  expended  on  this  program 
for  which  we  will  have  little  to  show. 

I  am  not  waiving  any  rights  we  might 
have  against  the  contractor,  but  my 
point  is  that  we  would  not  have  the 
planes  coming  off  the  line.  We  would 
spend  all  this  money,  some  of  it  un- 
fortunately, but  we  would  perhaps  have 
just  between  10  and  20  planes. 

EFTBCT  OF   AMENDMENT  IF   PROGRAM    IS   DELAYED 

Mr.  President,  if  the  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  delay  the  program  and  money 
is  appropriated  next  year  to  continue 
with  the  fourth  squadron,  there  will  be 
two  very  bad  results.  First,  the  additional 
cost  of  nm  B  would  be  on  the  order  of 
from  $400  to  $550  miUion  due  to  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  production  program  and 
other  factors  involved  in  a  new  start  in 
the  production  system.  Secondly,  there 
would  be  a  production  gap  between  run 
A  and  nm  B  of  approximately  18  months. 
The  issue,  therefore,  is  whether  the 
Senate  wishes  either  to  kill  the  C-5A  pro- 
gram or  to  delay  it.  I  ask  what  possible 
benefit  can  accrue  from  either  of  these 
actions. 

Mr.  President,  some  misinformation 
has  come  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
and  I  think  now  is  a  good  time  to  take  up 
that  matter. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  I  liave  before  me  a  copy  of  the  Rec- 
ord of  August  13,  1969,  page  23763.  That 
is  the  last  day  the  Senate  was  in  session 
before  the  recess.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin very  honestly  made  this  statement, 
on  page  23763. 

I  recently  asked  Philip  N.  Whlttaker,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Instal- 
lations and  Logistics,  to  brief  me  on  the  mili- 
tary requirement  for  the  23  additional  air- 
craft or  for  the  120  aircraft. 
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That  was  a  question  of  whether  these 
23  planes  shall  be  added  and  shall  we  go 
all  the  way  then  up  to  the  120. 

Mr.  Whlttaker  replied  that  the  military  re- 
quirement Is  based  on  classified  information. 
I  can  well  understand  the  Air  Force's  reluc- 
tance to  discuss  the  military  requirement 
publicly.  I  have  learned  that  the  most  recent 
study  by  the  Office  of  Systems  Analysis  Into 
the  C-5A  program  concludes  that  the  23 
foUow-on  aircraft  cannot  be  justified  on 
either  military  or  economic  groimds. 


Mr.  President,  if  it  cannot  be  justified 
on  either  military  or  economic  grounds, 
it  should  not  be  allowed.  It  should  be 
stricken  from  the  bill.  I  checked  back  on 
this  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  did 
not  say  that  Mr.  Whlttaker  said  this,  but 
there  is  a  possible  inference  that  the 
idea  came  from  Mr.  Whittaker  or  that 
he  told  the  Senator  that.  I  checked  back 
to  be  certain,  and  Mr.  Whittaker  said 
he  did  not  make  such  a  statement.  I  have 
here  a  letter  on  that  point,  and  this  is 
not  a  disclosure  of  anything. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
about  this  matter,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  asked  about  it,  very  prop- 
erly In  his  letter  of  September  2,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
with  a  copy  to  me — and  he  so  indicated 
in  the  letter— Secretary  Laird  said  this: 

Furthermore,  I  asked  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Systems  Analysis  to 
conduct  a  review  of  the  C-5A,  and  thU 
gearchlng  evaluation  raises  doubts  about 
the  need  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  squadrons. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  about  the 
fifth  and  sixth  squadrons.  The  only 
thing  in  this  bill  is  the  fourth  squadron, 
23  planes.  So  the  Secretary  said  that  it 
raised  some  doubt  about  the  need  for 
the  fifth  and  sixth  squadrons. 

However,  after  a  critical  examination  of 
this  Issue,  he  firmly  recommends — 

He   is  talking   about   the   gentleman 
from  Systems  Analysis — 
and  supports  a  fourth  squadron. 

That  is  the  one  that  is  in  the  bill. 

The  FY  1970  budget  Includes  only  the 
lounh  squadron. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from 
the  letter.  . 

MR.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  think  I  should 
yield  to  the  Senator  at  this  point,  and  I 
was  going  to  offer  to  do  so.  I  do  wish  to 
make  one  further  point,  if  I  may. 

I  checked  into  this  matter  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  and  I  take  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  at  full  face  value.  I 
cannot  find  anything  on  this  subject  in 
any  of  the  reports  of  this  Systems  Analy- 
sis" group  that  conflicts  with  what  the 
Secretary  has  said.  Instead,  it  confirms 
what  he  said,  just  as  he  stated  in  the 
letter. 

So  I  do  not  have  any  doubt  about  what 
the  facts  are  as  to  the  fourth  squadron. 
That  is  all  that  is  in  the  bill.  The  fifth 
squadron,  as  I  have  pointed  out  over  and 
over,  is  a  matter  for  future  determina- 
tion. 

First,  it  is  a  matter  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  his  staff  to  make  a 
decision  and  to  make  a  recommendation 
to  us.  Then  it  will  be  up  to  us  to  con- 
sider that  recommendation  and  to  make 
one  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  bo  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  that  I 
still  stand  by  what  I  said  on  August  13. 
I  said : 

The  most  recent  study  by  the  Office  of 
Systems  Analysis  Into  the  C5A  program  con- 
cludes that  the  23  follow-on  aircraft  cannot 
be  Justified  on  either  military  or  economic 
grounds. 


I  discusBed  this  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  this  morning  by  telephone.  He 
sent  Colonel  Furlong  and  a  William 
Barody  to  my  office  with  the  memoran- 
dvuns  about  which  I  am  talking. 

He  disclosed  to  me  that  these  memo- 
randums are  classified.  I  requested  that  I 
not  be  given  the  classified  information, 
because  I  do  not  believe  in  getting  it  un- 
less it  is  absolutely  essential,  but  that  his 
representatives  give  me  an  oral  descrip- 
tion. 

They  said  that  there  are  two  studies, 
one  dated  November  7.  1968.  and  one 
dated  in  June  of  1969.  The  June  1969 
study  was  a  major  memorandum  and  the 
November  1968  study  was  a  more  in- 
formal study.  Both  of  these  studies — 
and  I  reiterate  "both  of  these  studies" — 
indicated  that  further  purchases  of  the 
C-5A  could  not  be  justified.  The  studies 
showed  that. 

However,  I  think  I  can  reconcile  my 
position  with  that  statement  and  the 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
concluded  that  what  the  study  showed 
they  should  not  accept  because  they  felt 
the  first  study,  which  indicated  the  num- 
ber of  hours  the  C-5A  would  have  to 
fly  would  be  15  hours  a  day,  was  un- 
realistic. 

With  respect  to  the  second  study,  they 
felt  all  assumptions  made  were  extreme- 
ly optimistic  and  would  require  preposi- 
tioning  of  suppUes,  which  was  unlikely 
in  their  view,  and  availability  of  other 
aircraft,  which  was  unlikely  in  their 
view. 

But  they  said  that  on  a  strict  cost 
basis,  both  studies  showed  it  would  be 
uneconomical  to  purchase  the  C-5A. 

One  other  qualification  is  involved. 
Colonel  Furlong  said  that  it  could  be  and 
would  be  economically  fetisible  to  pur- 
chase the  C-5A  if  you  did  not  discount 
the  cost  of  the  C-5A.  But,  of  course,  every 
kind  of  investment  has  to  be  discounted. 
The  Defense  Department  discounts  in- 
vestments at  10  percent,  which  is  the 
proper  rate.  Failure  to  discount  an  in- 
vestment gives  a  false  result,  because 
such  failure  assumes  that  a  dollar  in- 
vested today  will  not  yield  a  return  and 
of  course  we  know  every  investment  must 
yield  a  return  or  it  will  not  be  made. 
The  prof>er  return  in  private  industry 
is  12  percent.  That  means  the  future 
benefits  from  an  investment  in  private 
industry  must  be  discounted  at  a  12-per- 
cent rate.  The  higher  the  discount  the 
lesser  the  present  value  of  the  future 
benefit.  So  the  10-percent  discoimt  when 
used  by  Defense  would  quite  fully  state 
the  value  of  the  future  benefits  that 
would  come  from  the  investment  in  the 
C-5A,  and  on  this  basis  the  study 
shows  the  C-5A  is  not  cost  effective.  It 
will  not  be  worth  what  it  costs. 

Mr.  President,  If  you  discount  the  cost 
of  the  C-5A,  Defense  says  it  caimot  be 
economically  justified  in  this  study,  but 
they  reject  this  study. 

I  hope  that  clarifies  the  situation  for 
the  Senator.  To  repeat,  the  studies  show 
that  from  an  economic  cost  standpoint, 
it  would  be  imwise  to  buy  further  C-5A's. 
However,  the  studies  have  been  rejected 
on  the  groimds  that  they  were  made  on 


unrealistic  assumptions.  In  other  words, 
they  didn't  like  the  conclusion  their  own 
Defense  studies  came  to. 

Mr.  STE^TNIS.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator by  whom  the  studies  were  rejected. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  were  rejected 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  begin 
with,  and  I  presume  by  the  people  who 
advise  him. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  not  his  letter  say 
that  he  asks  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Systems  Analysis  to  review 
all  this  matter  and  that  after  this  criti- 
cal examination  he  firmly  recommends 
and  supports  the  fourth  squadron? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  That  is  correct.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  also  re- 
jected these  studies.  He  felt  the  assump- 
tions were  not  sufficiently  realistic  to 
justify  purchasing  the  C-5A  although 
the  study  itself  indicates  that  this  pur- 
ctiase  could  not  be  economically  justified. 
To  me  this  is  shorthand  for  saying  the 
facts  don't  justify  this  purchase  but 
we  are  going  to  make  it  anyway. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  GuR- 
NEY  in  the  chair ) .  The  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized for  an  additional  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  make  this  ob- 
servation to  the  Senator  and  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Here  is  the  Secretary's  letter.  It  re- 
lates what  he  did.  He  says  that  he  and 
the  Secretary  recommend  this  fourth 
squadron.  I  am  handicapped  a  little  here 
about  some  classified  information.  I 
looked  at  this  analysis  with  my  own  eyes 
and  I  read  from  it.  It  stated  just  what 
the  Secretary  said  it  stated  with  respect 
to  the  fourth  squadron.  I  confine  my  re- 
marks to  the  fourth  squadron.  I  wish  the 
Senator  would  look  at  it.  I  say  this  with 
all  friendliness.  One  has  to  look  at  some 
of  this  classified  material,  whether  he 
uses  it  or  not,  in  order  to  have  a  rounded 
picture  of  this  matter.  I  do  not  like  it 
myself.  I  am  afraid  I  will  forget  some- 
times what  is  classified.  There  is  no  hold- 
back on  the  facts  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  classified  infor- 
mation contained  in  this  study  is  not 
necessary  to  know  what  the  conclusion 
is.  I  asked  them  to  give  me  the  conclu- 
sion. There  was  no  question.  Both  Mr. 
Baroody,  who  worked  for  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  Colonel  Furlong,  who 
worked  on  the  matter,  agreed  that  the 
study  showed  the  purchase  of  the  C-5A 
was  not  feasible.  I  asked,  "Are  you  talk- 
ing about  the  fourth  squadron,  23  addi- 
tional planes?"  He  said.  "Yes."  He  said 
he  was  talking  about  that — that  or  any 
other  further  C-5A  purchase. 

He  has  a  right  to  accept  or  reject  these 
reports.  He  is  not  an  automaton ;  but  the 
report  showed  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
report  It  was  not  an  economic  buy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Did  the  Senator  read 
the  report? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  accepted  the  word 
of  two  people  in  the  Department.  I  did 
not  read  it.  Sometimes  being  in  posses- 
sion of  classified  information  can  bring 
nothing  but  grief. 
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Mr.  STijNNIS.  Is  the  Senator  talking 
about  the  June  11  study? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  said  both  the 
November  1968  study  and  the  June  1969 
study  camt  to  the  same  conclusion  for 
different  reasons.  The  first  one  because 
of  the  hours  Involved.  It  was  a  question 
that  if  yoji  could  use  these  planes  15 
hours  a  daiy,  three  squadrons  would  be 
enough.  Tl^re  was  not  a  question,  if  one 
accepts  that  assumption,  that  three 
squadrons  would  be  enough.. 

Mr.  STEI^NIS.  I  saw  the  memorandum 
about  the  lise  of  the  planes.  That  was  a 
comment  by  one  individual  and  we  want 
comments  by  many  individuals.  I  have 
my  own  staff  give  me  the  pros  and  cons 
about  matoers  I  am  not  familiar  with. 
The  November  item  was  a  statement 
by  one  perion  only.  I  am  told  by  peo- 
ple who  krjow  that  that  was  based  on 
an  unrealis^c  number  of  hours  per  day 
that  these  planes  could  be  used.  I  be- 
lieve in  burning  the  midnight  oil.  Those 
who  know  s^y  that  that  was  unrealistic. 
It  could  nok  be  worked  out.  There  has 
to  be  a  certain  number  in  the  shop,  and 
so  fofth;  and  that  was  not  a  practical 
conclusion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  second  study, 
was  much  riore  substantial,  did  not  re- 
late to  the  number  of  hours  per  plane, 
but  related  to  the  availability  of  other 
equipment. 

This  is  tte  heart  of  the  amendment. 
I  think  the  Senator  has  struck  at  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  All  of  this  indicates 
why  the  amendment  should  be  agreed 
to.  The  amendment  would  provide  we 
would  hold  up  further  production  on 
the  C-5A  uitil  we  have  a  satisfactory 
study  by  the  GAO  to  give  us  the  informa- 
tion we  she  lid  have.  That  Is  the  least 
the  Senate  should  have  under  the  cir- 

cumstancesj       

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  ArizonA. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  interested  In  this  colloquy  be- 
cause I  read  [the  comments  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  August  31  about  the  C-5A 
limitations,  and  so  forth. 

The  surpnsing  thing  to  me.  when  I 
hear  top  secret  papers  discussed  here,  Is 
that  most  or  that  information  was  con- 
tained in  thp  Washington  Post  article. 
The  question  jcomes  to  my  mind  as  to  who 
leaks  these  things  to  the  Washington 
Post.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  refuses  to  read  top  secret  in- 
formation, but  on  the  other  hand,  every- 
one who  subscribes  to  the  Washington 
Post  can  read  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  refuse  to 
read  top  seci'et  information  under  any 
circumstance  i.  However,  when  it  is  not 
essential  and  I  do  not  have  to  see  it  and 
when  the  cor  elusion  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose, I  try  to  ^void  It  because  as  few  peo- 
should  have  access  to  that 


MBuma  that  the  fourth  squadron  waa  already 
a  part  oi  the  Pentagon's  Inventory. 
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pie  as  possibh 
information. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree.  But  some- 
body in  the  I'entagon  makes  It  easy  for 
the  Washington  Post  to  get  what  it 
wants,  and  I  lave  a  good  idea  who  it  is. 

One  of  the  i  >oints  in  the  June  paper  is: 


those  In  a  position  to  know. 
s  was  directed  this  spring  to 


The  comment  is  that  it  is  simply  not 
true.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  directed 
Systems  Analysis  to  make  a  complete  re- 
view of  the  C-5A  program.  The  conclu- 
sion from  this  critical  review  was  that 
four  C-5A  squadrons  were  adequate  to 
meet  our  deployment  objectives  but 
raised  doubts  about  the  need  for  the  fifth 
and  sixth  squadrons. 

We  are  not  talking  about  five  or  six. 
That  is  up  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  talk  about  next  year.  In  order  to  keep 
the  record  clear,  we  need  four  squadrons. 
I  Intend  to  address  myself  to  that  at 
length  when  the  floor  is  available.  We 
need  the  fourth  squadron   to  back   up 
what   the   distinguished   chairman   has 
been  talking  about.  When  we  get  into 
trying  to  justify  plane  hours  and  use. 
we  can  run  the  gamut.  All  we  need  is  a 
slide  rule  and  bad  eyes.  Only  70  percent 
of  aircraft  are  available  at  any  one  time 
to  fly.  To  get  the  figures  that  the  three 
squadrons  get  at.  we  would  have  to  as- 
sume 100  percent  of  the  MAC  fleet  was 
available  to  fly  all  the  time,  15  hours  a 
day.  Well,  there  is  no  airline  or  air  force 
in  the  world  that  can  reach  those  flgures. 
So  the  flgures  have  to  be   arrived   at 
realistically.  I  think.  When  we  do.  we 
flnd  that  the  three  squadrons  will  not 
support  the  MAC  requirement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  rely  on  that 
number  of  hours  which  we  can  get  if 
there  is  need  for  it.  The  GAO  tells  us 
that  commercial  airlines  do  fly  substan- 
tial more  than  15  hours  per  day. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No.  I  can  tell  the 
Senator  that  they  do  not.  They  wish 
they  could. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  a  peculiar 
kind  of  need.  This  is  a  need  for  an 
emergency  deployment  for  a  period  of 
10  days  to  2  weeks,  all  of  a  sudden, 
when  we  go  on  a  crash  basis.  It  is  not 
as  if  we  have  to  have  something  for  2 
or  3  or  4  years  continuously.  It  is  for 
an  immediate  response  to  some  kind  of 
emergency  situation.  This  is  the  only 
time  when  we  need  really  the  C-5s  that 
urgently.  The  rest  of  the  period  we  can 
rely  on  other  forms  of  transportation.  We 
are  sending  97  percent  of  our  supplies 
to  Vietnam  by  ship,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  knows.  Thus,  it  is  not  during  a 
prolonged  period  when  we  need  this.  We 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  keeping  75 
or  85  percent  of  our  planes  in  operation 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  Only  in  terms 
of  a  sudden  response  do  we  need  the 
C-5A. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  could  not  dis- 
agree more  with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. We  would  be  foolish  to  buy 
equipment  just  for  a  certain  type  of  use. 
This  will  be  a  year-round,  year-after- 
year,  use.  It  will  be  used  to  replace  in 
part  shipping.  I  intend  to  introduce  some 
rather  startling  figures  into  the  record 
to  show  that  it  can  beat  some  sliipping, 
beat  trucking,  and  beat  some  railroad- 
ing. It  is  not  Just  what  It  will  do  in  a 
sudden  crisis,  say  in  Korea,  or  South 
Vietnam,  or  some  other  place  where  I 
might  remind  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin we  have  17  commitments  to  go 
to  war.  Until  we  know  what  we  intend 


to  do  about  those  17  commitments  we 
cannot  chop  down  this  authorization 
bill  the  way  we  seem  to  be  going 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  After  3  or  4  weeks 
the  ships  become  five,  six,  seven  times 
less  expensive   than  the  airlift 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree  with  that 
To  be  able  to  write  off  equipment  that 
fast  is  the  way  to  do  it.  I  only  wish  in 
private  business  that  we  could  write  it 
off  that  fast  because  that  would  bring 
the  cost  down.  But  I  do  not  look  upon 
this  airplane  as  one  we  should  buy  to 
fill  a  contingency  need,  to  fill  a  need  just 
as  the  141 's  came  in  and  replaced  the 
119's.  and  the  124's  replaced  the  C-47's 
This  wiU  replace  the  133's.  The  I30's 
have  been  transferred  to  TAG. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Air  Force  docu- 
mentation to  support  the  C-5A  says.  No. 
1,  that  C-114's  will  cai-ry  65  percent  of 
the  equipment  needed  by  a  division  by 
airlift,  and  only  35  percent  will  be  car- 
ried by  the  C-5A,  that  the  period  of  time 
when  they  will  need  it  and  it  would  be 
urgent — would  be  brief — that  they  can 
use  it  over  a  longer  period  but  it  is  far 
more  expensive  than  to  use  ships.  I  would 
be  delighted  for  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona to  show  the  lower  costs  of  an  airlift 
over  shipping. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  fourth  squad- 
ron with  C-5A's  plus  what  we  have  in 
Hi's  will  replace,  in  my  opinion,  enough 
aircraft  and  crews  to  almost  pay  for  the 
project  itself. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  off  this 
colloquy,  but  I  really  do  not  want  to  hold 
the  floor  much  longer. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  of  my  al- 
lotted time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven 
more  minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  One  more  word  here 
with  reference  to  the  point  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  I  were  discussing. 
I  am  satisfled  from  my  reading  of  the 
document  that  is  classified — and  we  are 
talking  about  the  same  document  be- 
cause it  all  happened  today — that  the 
analysis  systems  people  recommend  the 
full  squadron  that  is  in  the  bill.  There  is 
no  question  about  it,  just  as  Secretary 
Laird  says  here  in  his  letter. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
even  though  the  letter  is  addressed  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  him,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  2, 1969. 
Hon.  William  W.  Proxmire. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
September  2nd  concerning  two  documents 
relating  to  the  C-5A  prepared  in  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Systems  Analysis.  I  hope  I  can  clarify  any 
misunderstanding  concerning  the  work  of 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Systems  Analysis  ..nd  the  Assistant 
Secretary's  recommendations  to  me  In  con- 
nection with  the  C-5A  program. 

The  Job  of  the  Systems  Analysis  staff  is  to 
make  critical  appraisals  of  defense  programs 
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in  their  review  and  evaluation  they  examine 
uoth  sides  of  an  issue,  but  especially  the 
critical  side,  since  others  will  emphasize  the 
0O8ltive  aspects  of  an  issue.  This  is  an  essen- 
HjU  function  of  significant  assistance  to  me. 
But  critical  studies  are  not  the  only  basis 
on  which  decisions  are  made.  They  are  part 
of  the  wide  variety  of  Information  I  need  to 
draw  conclusions  and  make  Judgments  on 
defense  programs.  However.  If  Internal,  criti- 
cal studies  prepared  by  the  Systems  Analysis 
staff  continue  to  be  given  public  expression 
and  used  as  the  source  for  attacking  DoD 
programs,  their  valuable  contribution  to  the 
defense  decision-making  process  will  be  sig- 
nificantly reduced. 

Furthermore.  I  asked  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  System  Analysis  to  con- 
duct a  review  of  the  C-5A.  and  this  searching 
evaluation  raised  doubts  about  the  need  for 
the  fifth  and  sixth  squadrons.  However,  after 
a  critical  examination  of  this  Issue,  he  firmly 
recommends  and  supports  a  fourth  squadron. 
The  FY  1970  budget  Includes  only  the  fourth 
squadron. 

With  respect  to  providing  unclassified  ver- 
sions of  the  Major  Program  Memorandum 
and  other  Internal  working  papers,  these 
usually  lengthy  documents  are  prepared  only 
in  classified  form  for  the  internal  tise  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  components  Involved 
m  the  decision-making  process.  The  reason 
this  partictUar  MPM  is  classified  Is  that  It 
contains  defense  contingency  planning  de- 
tails. 

Since  Senator   Stennls   has   expressed    an 
interest  in  this  subject,  I  am  sending  him  a 
copy  of  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Mel  Laird. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  at 
that  point  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  also  note  that  the 
two  representatives  of  tlie  Defense  De- 
partment indicated  that,  conclusions  in 
the  article  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
the  C-5A  written  by  Bernard  Nossiter 
last  Sunday  were  correct  and  accurate. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  Of 
course,  the  conclusions  of  that  article 
were  that  the  C-5A  fourth  squadron  is 
not  economically  justified.  In  several 
ways  they  indicated  that  was  the  case. 
If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
STENNIS )  feels  that  the  actual  report  it- 
self—I am  not  sure  he  is  making  that 
point — said  that  we  should  go  ahead 
with  the  fourth  squadron,  then  I  carmot 
see  any  other  alternative  than  to  secure 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  re- 
port and  have  it  made  available  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate:  and  perhaps  we 
can  have  another  secret  session  nd  close 
the  doors  and  discuss  the  report,  includ- 
ing the  classifie  1  information  in  the  re- 
port, if  that  is  the  position  of  the 
Senator. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  concludes, 
whatever  the  report  shows,  that  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  others  feel  that 
the  C-5A  should  be  purchased,  but  the 
report  does  not  recommend  it,  then  I 
do  not  see  any  necessity  for  having  this 
report  made  available  further. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  I  have  said  about 
all  that  I  can  say  about  it.  I  have  talked 
to  the  Secretary.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona was  present  at  that  conversation. 
I  asked  him  to  be  there.  He  was  here  on 
the  floor.  I  asked  him  to  go  out  there 
with  me. 


Mr.  President,  I  rest  the  matter  here 
about  the  Secretary's  recommendation. 
It  is  based  on  the  conclusions  of  the 
report  as  to  the  capability  of  the  planes 
along  with  others,  that  they  would  do 
the  job.  That  was  a  major  conclusion 
on  their  part. 

carrier deletion  of  $377  MILLION 

Mr.  President,  let  me  address  the 
amendment  deleting  all  fimds  for  the 
aircraft  carrier.  For  more  than  two  dec- 
ades the  attack  carrier  has  been  the 
foundation  of  conventional  U.S.  sea- 
power.  They  provide  the  sea-based  tacti- 
cal air-power  which  we  have  considered 
for  many  years  to  be  essential  to  our 
national  security. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  over- 
seas land  bases  of  the  Air  Force  have 
declined  from  105  in  1967  to  35  in  1968 
and  even  many  of  the  existing  bases 
could  be  denied  to  us  due  to  rapidly 
changing  political  conditions. 

One  issue  we  may  as  well  face  is  the 
question  of  whether  we  desire  to  have 
tactical  aviation  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  Western  Pa- 
cific. If  so,  it  must  be  carrier  based. 

The  carrier  in  the  bill  will  replace  an 
Essex  class  which  today  cannot  accom- 
modate certain  new  aircraft,  including 
the  F-4  Phantom  n,  A-6  Intruder,  E-2 
Hawkeye. 

This  amendment  can  only  have  one 
of  two  meanings.  First,  that  no  further 
carrier  should  be  built  with  the  result 
that  carrier  force  will  disappear  through 
age  and  obsolescence.  The  other  possible 
interpretation  is  that  a  delay  is  intended. 
A  delay  carries  the  following  conse- 
quences : 

First,  $132.9  million  in  lead  funds  for 
this  carrier  have  already  been  obli- 
gated. Approximately  $40  million  have 
already  been  expended.  Termination 
costs  of  the  lead  contractor  would  be 
about  $45  million. 

Second,  the  additional  construction 
cost  of  1  year  has  been  estimated  by  the 
Navy  to  be  $100  million. 

The  leadtime  items  for  this  carrier  are 
right  now  in  the  process  of  being  ac- 
quired, and  we  are  up  to  the  point  of  the 
laying  of  the  keel  at  this  point,  if  that 
term  applies. 

Third,  a  little  understood  feature  of 
this  amendment  is  that  no  funds  author- 
ized or  appropriated  in  this  or  any  other 
act  may  be  used  for  the  production  of 
CVAN-69,  and  thus  the  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  expenditure  of  any 
further  fiscal  year  1969  funds,  even 
though  these  fimds  have  been  obligated. 
The  amendment,  in  short,  would  require 
a  termination  of  these  contracts  for  long 
leadtime  items. 

Nuclear  propulsion  is  Admiral  Rick- 
over's  business,  and  I  have  asked  Ad- 
miral Rickover  to  give  me  his  assessment 
of  what  such  termination  would  mean 
to  the  nuclear  carrier  program  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  ability  to  obtain 
the  nuclear  propulsion  components.  Ad- 
miral Rickover  tells  me  that  the  impact 
would  be  far  greater  than  meets  the  eye. 
There  is  an  enormous  backlog  of  demand 
from  private  utilities  that  are  buying 
nuclear  reactors  for  electric  power  gen- 
eration, and  Admiral  Rickover  assures 
me  that  the  part  of  the  heavy  industry 


which  is  devoted  to  producing  nuclear  re- 
actors for  naval  propulsion  would  be 
snapped  up  by  private  industry  the  in- 
stant it  became  available.  If  we  then, 
after  studying  the  req\iirement  for  nu- 
clear carriers,  decided  that  we  must  go 
forward  with  the  modernization  of  this 
vital  element  in  the  Navy  force  structure, 
there  would  be  long  delays  while  industry 
made  room  in  its  production  lines  for 
the  required  propulsion  components. 

Much — indeed,  most — of  the  fiscal  year 
1968  and  1969  funds  which  have  been  put 
into  long  leadtime  items  would  be  wasted 
since  a  program  restored  with  fiscal  year 
1971  or  later  year  funds  might  very  well 
have  to  be  placed  with  dilTerent  contrac- 
tors. The  partially  fabricated  parts  could 
be  stored,  but  probably  could  not  be  used 
by  different  contractors,  and  it  would 
mean  starting  all  over  again. 

This  is  the  kind  of  disruption,  Mr. 
President,  that  is  caused  by  on-again  oflf- 
again.  stop-and-go  indecision  in  funding 
and  producing  weapons.  The  Navy  has 
estimated  that  the  time  delay  in  com- 
pleting CVAN-69  for  introduction  into 
the  fleet  would  be  a  minimimi  of  1  year, 
probably  longer,  in  addition  to  the  added 
cost  occasioned  by  the  disruption  in  pro- 
duction plans  and  the  waste  of  fiscal 
year  1968  and  1969  fimds  in  the  amount 
of  approximately  $100  million. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  is  it  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  accept  either  of  the 
alternatives  posed  by  this  amendment? 
The  answer  is  an  emphatic  "No." 

This  is  one  of  the  three  carriers  of  the 
so-called  Nimitz  class,  modem  in  every 
way.  They  are  all  replacements,  and  they 
will  all,  of  course,  be  able  to  take  care 
of  all  the  weaponry  and  all  the  planes 
that  we  have  of  the  most  modem  kind, 
and  those  of  the  foreseeable  future.  I 
do  not  think  it  makes  any  difference 
whether  we  are  talking  about  12  carriers 
or  15  carriers.  That  is  not  the  issue.  I 
am  talking  about  attack  carriers  now. 
The  issue  is  whether  we  need  the  carrier 
type — the  ultramodern,  nuclear-powered, 
ultimate  type  carrier  that  can  meet  all 
situations  and  take  care  of  all  planes 
now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

I  do  not  believe  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  questions  the  seriousness  of  the 
Soviet  threat.  I  do  not  believe  they  ques- 
tion the  tremendous  and  rapid  Soviet 
progress  in  improving  its  military  capa- 
bility. Russia  is  making  rapid  strides  in 
producing  both  attack  and  Polaris-type 
nuclear  submarines.  They  have  made 
rapid  strides  in  producing  new  air  su- 
periority fighter  aircraft.  They  are  build- 
ing new  cruisers.  They  are  deploying 
rapidly  substantial  numbers  of  new  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles.  They  are 
continuing  to  modernize  their  ground 
forces.  Yet  in  the  light  of  these  recog- 
nized facts  of  Soviet  military  progress, 
we  continue  to  say  that  the  Soviet  Union 
wants  peace.  I  earnestly  hope  it  does. 
However,  the  hard,  cold  evidence  is  that 
they  are  building  a  gigantic  military  ma- 
chine. The  only  question  that  no  one 
can  answer  is — what  are  the  Soviet's  in- 
tentions relative  to  using  that  gigantic 
military  machine?  We  must  be  prepared 
for  all  eventualities.  It  is  our  responsi- 
bility, knowing  the  details  about  the  So- 
viet threat  and  its  vast  military  capa- 
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bllities,  ttiat  we  cannot  In  a  moment  of 
emotion  qr  economic  stress  ignore  these 
vital  facti.  I  want  to  say  most  respect- 
fully that  if  these  amendments  are  acted 
upon  aflBrmatively  by  the  Senate,  that 
they  are  tantamount  to  a  partial  uni- 
lateral disfarmament.  It  is  my  purpose  to- 
day that  all  the  members  fully  appre- 
ciate the  Significance  of  what  is  involved 
in  the  proposed  amendments — that  we 
must  face  up  to  the  key  facts  and  issues 
I  have  discussed  and  not  permit  our- 
selves to  examine  one  or  another  weapon 
system  in  isolation  and  ignore  the  key 
role  it  playp  in  our  overall  defense  picture. 
Mr.  Prepident,  I  have  held  the  floor 
a  long  while.  There  will  be  other  dis- 
cussions, 
not  by  jusi 
tee.  Other 
fled  will  d 
I  am  goin 
too. 
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the  chairman  of  the  commit- 

enators  who  are  highly  quali- 

ebate  different  items  further. 

to  discuss  them  somewhat, 


I  want 
tor.  and  tt 
floor   or 
Member  of 
tEjfc  relies 
to  carry 
ties.  I  do 


are  othei 
Govemmer 


CONCLUSION 

mention  one  additional  fac- 
^en  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  the 
feld  for  questions.  As  every 
1  the  Senate  knows,  this  coun- 
:^n  the  young  men  of  America 
Jt  our  military  responslbili- 
iot  want  this  Senate  to  be  in 
the  positidn  of  saying  to  these  young 
men  who  ake  drafted  from  our  homes  or 
se  in  the  service,  that  "This 
It  is  imposing  on  you,  at  the 
risk  of  youi  lives,  the  obligation  of  meet- 
ing our  military  obligations,  but  at  the 
same  time  'you  may  have  weapons  that 
are  insufflaient  in  number  and  inferior 
in  quality." 

I  know  ro  Senator  wants  to  do  that. 
No  Senatoi  wants  to  do  that.  I  believe, 
with  all  th»  sincerity  of  my  knowledge 
and  purpose,  that  these  amendments 
bring  us  r  ght  up  to  that  line.  I  am 
certam  they  do.  We  do  not  know  in  what 
field  or  in  v^hat  year  or  when  or  why  we 
may  have  a  conflict,  but  we  do  know  that 
we  must  b;  prepared,  and  we  are  the 
only  ones,  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, that  can  provide  that  prepared- 
ness. 

Mr.   DOIVINICK.   Mr.   President    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEHNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.   DOlvfiNICK.   I  congratulate   the 
Senator    frdm    Mississippi    on    an    ex- 
tremely fin^  presentation  of  a  complex 
bill.  It  seems  to  me — and  I 
I  does   to   the  Senator  from 
from    his    comments — that 
Jber  of  people  believe  that  a 
great   portion   of  military  spending  is 
wasted  mon^y.  What  we  are  dealing  with 
is  not  wastei  money  or  expenditures;  we 
are   dealing]  with   the   security   of  '  the 
country.  Wh^n  we  are  dealing  with  that, 
it  seems  to  n|e,  as  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  lust  finished  saying,  we  had 
better  have  Ithe  best  weaponry  we  can 
have  in  ordo-  to  maintain  that  security. 
In  addition,  if  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi will  Allow  me,  I  have  in  my  hand 
an  article  wrttten  by  Kenneth  Crawford 
in  Newsweey  for  August  25  and  a  very 
fine  editorialj  from  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of!  August  25  on  that  subject, 
which  I  ask  junanimous  consent  to  have 
incorporated  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Thb  7-Month  Itch 

(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 

After  seven  months  In  authority,  the  9l8t 

Congress  and  President  Nixon  are  resting.  It 

would  be  ungracious  and  even  a  little  unfair 

to  ask  ■  resting  from  what? 

Mr.  Nixon,  having  made  two  trips  abroad, 
started  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Vietnam, 
enunciated  the  Guam  doctrine  of  sanitized 
Involvement  In  world  affairs  and  announced 
a  policy  called  "the  New  Federalism,"  which 
includes  Innovative  substitution  of  tralnlng- 
work-famlly  support  for  the  present  welfare 
system  and  Federal  revenue-sharing  with  the 
states,  has  Justified  his  California  seml-vaca- 
tlon. 

Congress,  too,  has  done  something,  though 
not  as  much,  to  earn  its  three-week  respite. 
The  Senate,  after  much  angry  debate,  has  re- 
fused by  a  two-vote  margin  to  turn  down  the 
Prer Ident's  request  for  deployment  of  an  antl- 
ballistlc-mlssUe  defense  system.  The  House 
has  passed  an  admirable  tax  reform  and  relief 
bill  but  one  that  would  reduce  government 
Income  too  substantially.  Both  branches  have 
extended  the  temporary  10  per  cent  surtax, 
but  the  Senate  has  refused  to  go  along  with 
the  House  on  other  antl-lnflatlon  measures. 
Yet  the  first  seven  months  were  less  nota- 
ble for  any  of  these  achievements  than  for 
"the  revolt  against  the  Pentagon."  This  was 
the  phenomenon  that  toned  the  f)erlod.  The 
sound  and  fury  of  it  were  deafening.  It  was 
the  itch  politicians  and  the  media  spent  their 
energies  scratching.  It  was  what  the  ABM 
debate  in  the  Senate  was  about.  Its  shib- 
boleth, "restore  civilian  control  of  the  mili- 
tary." was  so  pervasive  that  nobody  bothered 
to  ask  how  something  that  had  never  been 
lost  could  be  restored.  It  was  as  faddish  as 
miniskirts  and  mutton-chop  sideburns. 


tions  lack  of  preparedness  to  fight  the  ,„ 
in  Korea.  Conditions  can  change  attlturi- 
with  the  speed  of  Ught.  attitude, 

The  Senate-based  campaign  against  thn 
Pentagon  would  be  excessive  in  easier  tlin« 
and  is  especially  so  with  the  world  as  t*n« 
as  it  is  now.  The  recent  resumption  of  enem» 
attacks  in  Vietnam  and  immovability  or 
Communist  negotiators  in  Paris  seem  to  h. 
the  answer  to  Averell  Harriman's  theory  that 
what  we  need  to  do  is  set  a  pacific  examnlp  i„ 
order  to  stop  the  fighting.  The  Soviets  ».; 
outbuilding  us  in  strategic  weapons  ^ 
catching  up  in  naval  power,  displayed  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  even  In  the  CaribbeaiL 
Potentially  contagious  crises  persist  in  ths 
Middle  East  and  along  the  Slno-Soviet  fron 
tiers   and   Moscow   is  delaying  arms-control 

But  we  are  advised  not  to  be  timid  about 
reducing  armaments.  After  all.  China  k 
distant  threat  and  the  new  Soviet  leaders  are 
reasonable  fellows.  Those  who  give  this  ad 
vice  would  do  well  to  read  testimony  bv 
Anatoly  Kuznetsov,  the  recently  defected 
Soviet  author,  on  the  stability  of  the  oresent 
Soviet  leadership.  ^      °^ 


and  difficult 
am  sure   it 
Mississippi, 
a  great  ni 


POLITICAL   PAYDIRT 

Denunciation  of  the  "military-industrial 
complex"  looked  like  political  paydirt.  and 
members  of  Congress,  especially  those  sitting 
in  shaky  seats,  hastened  to  dig  it.  Disillusion- 
ment with  Vietnam,  the  high  cost  of  sophis- 
ticated military  hardware  and  the  inflation 
resulting  in  part  from  paying  the  bills  for  it 
made  the  digging  easy.  Opponents  of  ABM 
in  the  Senate  came  so  close  to  winning  and 
were  so  universally  applauded  for  the  effort 
that  they  almost  all  became  overnight  mili- 
tary experts.  They  were  soon  proposing  to  cut 
authorizations  for  an  alrcrtUt  carrier,  for  a 
new  tank,  for  experimentation  and  various 
other  purposes  out  of  the  Pentagon's  plans 
for  future  contlngenclee. 

Congress,  of  course,  has  the  power  and  the 
duty  to  control  and  police  the  military.  It 
has  always  done  so  with  more  or  less  vigor. 
Its  military-affairs  committees  are  not  with- 
out expertise.  Harry  Truman  made  th©  repu- 
tation that  ultimately  landed  him  In  the 
Presidency  by  overseeing  military  contracts 
during  the  second  world  war.  Sen.  Henry 
Jackson  was  probably  more  responsible  than 
anyone  else  for  the  ABM  victory.  Should  the 
wheel  turn  toward  public  approval  of  this 
and  other  defensive  devices,  as  it  could, 
Jackson  might  become  the  Democrats'  best 
bet  for  a  1972  Presidential  comeback. 

NEAR- HYSTERIA 

Sense  of  proportion  has  been  lost  In  the 
current  near-hysteria.  It  has  happened  be- 
fore. On  the  eve  of  the  second  world  war,  the 
House  ctime  within  a  vote  of  suspending  the 
draft.  Aft«r  that  war,  pubUc  demand  to 
"bring  the  boys  home"  was  so  Insistent  that 
the  armed  forces  were  all  but  disbanded. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson  was  a 
hero  one  day  for  presiding  over  their  dissolu- 
tion and  a  scapegoat  the  next  for  tbe  na- 


Here  We  Go  Again 
As  the  pressure  mounts  this  year  for  ever- 
deeper  slashes  in  defense  spending  it  may  be 
worth  recalling  that  the  United  States  has 
been  led  down  this  primrose  path  before 

When  Woodrow  Wilson  scrapped  his  cam- 
paign slogans  and  took  this  country  mto 
World  War  I  our  armed  forces,  after  lone 
years  of  fiscal  starvation,  were  of  the  skeleton 
variety.  With  war  once  declared,  of  course 
a  tremendous  buildup  began,  and  when  the 
Kaiser  finally  threw  In  the  sponge  the  United 
States  had  acquired  a  very  respectable  mili- 
tary establishment. 

But  it  was  speedily  junked,  since  World 
War  I  had  been  "the  war  to  end  wars,"  and 
most  of  our  people  were  naive  enough  to 
believe  it. 

Some  20  years  later,  as  we  were  being  drawn 
irresistibly  into  World  War  U,  the  price  of 
unpreparedness  had  to  be  paid  once  again 
Franklin  Roosevelt  had  seen  what  was  com- 
ing, and  had  made  some  tentative  moves  to 
prepare  for  it.  But  he  soon  backed  off  in  the 
face  of  the  know-nothings  in  Congress  and 
the  unwillingness  of  the  American  people  to 
pay  the  price  of  being  ready.  Thus,  when 
Pearl  Harbor  blasted  us  out  of  our  slumber, 
we  repeated  the  same  frantic— and  needlessly 
expensive — drive  to  build  an  army,  navy  and 
air  force  upon  which  our  national  life 
dep)ended. 

One  would  think  that  we  might  have 
learned  something  from  this  second  unhappy 
experience.  But  not  at  all.  After  the  enemy 
had  been  crushed  In  1945  there  was  a  great 
rush  to  "bring  the  boys  home"  and  to  dis- 
mantle with  reckless  haste  what  then  was  the 
world's  most  powerful  military  machine. 

Five  years  later  we  paid  the  price  of  this 
sort  of  rashness  all  over  again.  On  the  eve 
of  the  Korean  war  our  defense  budget  had 
been  cut  to  around  $12  billion.  We  were 
lulled  by  the  cozy  assurances  that  it  was  the 
fat,  not  the  muscle,  which  was  being  pared 
out  of  the  budget.  And  of  course  we  were 
unready  when  the  North  Koreans  struck:  for 
the  third  time  in  living  memory  billions  of 
dollars  were  wasted  on  hasty  military  spend- 
ing to  compensate  for  our  earlier  neglect. 

Are  we  going  to  stumble  blindly  down  the 
same  old  path  all  over  again  in  1969?  It  looks 
like  It.  The  wise  men  on  Capitol  Hill,  who 
have  led  us  astray  so  often  in  former  years, 
are  sharpening  their  knives.  When  they  re- 
turn in  September  they  will  be  hacking  away 
at  defense  spending.  The  watchword  Is  "econ- 
omy at  any  price."  The  Nlxon  administra- 
tion, and  Defense  Secretary  Laird  In  panicu- 
lar,  seem  to  be  beating  a  strategic  retreat. 

Laird  now  proposes  an  additional  $3-blUlon 
cut  in  the  defense  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  He  says  he  would  rather  make  his  own 
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e  at  this  time  than  to  be  forced  to  make 
deeper  cuts  later  by  Congress,  deeper  cute 
Bhich  he  says  wovUd  result  in  a  "chaotic" 
luatlon.  But  the  Defense  Secretary,  In  an- 
nouncing his  intention,  warned  not  once  but 
Iree  times  that  even  his  own  cuts  will  im- 
^jTour  military  readiness  "and  reduce  our 
Ability  to  meet  our  current  defense  com- 
mitments," This  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
onion  is  spending  substantially  more  money 
on  its  military  establishment  and  signifi- 
cantly   increasing     its     worldwide     mlUtary 

'^To  put  this  matter  in  some  perspective,  our 
defense  budget,  even  after  the  Laird  cute, 
,-ould  be  $77  billion.  That  Is  a  great  deal  of 
money  But  it  is  not  enough  in  a  dangerous 
world  If  it  means  that  the  United  States  In 
lerms  of  military  power  Is  going  to  become  a 
second-best  nation,  unable  to  meet  ite  com- 
niitmenis  and  Incapable  of  insuring  Ite  own 

security. 

Secretary  Laird  and  President  Nlxon  must 
li»ve  an  informed  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  is  so.  If  they  think  It  is  so,  then  It 
seems  to  us  that  instead  of  retreating  they 
should  take  their  case  over  the  head  of  Con- 
gress to  the  American  people.  They  will  find 
plenty  of  ammunition  In  the  dismal  record  of 
the  past  50  years. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  Mr.  Stennis,  has  just 
made  an  excellent  defense  of  the  1970 
fiscal  year  military  authorization  bill,  as 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  his  committee. 

As  a  member  of  that  committee,  it 
pleases  me  to  hear  the  chairman  "tell  it 
like  it  is."  This  business  of  cutting  one 
program  and  then  another  must  be 
riewed  as  a  whole,  and  the  only  conclu- 
sion which  can  be  reached  is  that  this 
countrv  will  be  a  second-rate  power  in 
the  mid-1970s  and  1980's  if  we  drop 
programs  like  the  nuclear  aircraft  car- 
rier, the  C-5A,  the  MBT-70,  the  F-14, 
and  the  P-15.  As  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi stated,  this  bill  has  already  been 
cut  $3  billion,  and  to  cut  further  would 
seriously  imp>air  our  ability  to  fulfill  the 
commitments  which  the  Senate  has  en- 
dorsed in  approving  treaties  and  agree- 
ments with  over  40  nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  chairman  has  also  said  some- 
thing that  needed  to  be  said  badly.  That 
is,  and  I  wish  to  quote  directly  from  his 
excellent  statement : 

If  these  amendments  are  acted  upon 
affirmatively  by  the  Senate,  they  are  tanta- 
mount to  a  partial  unilateral  disarmament. 

It  is  my  feeling  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  do  not  realize  how  serious  this 
matter  has  become.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  rendered  a 
rital  service  to  the  Senate  and  his  coun- 
try by  the  delivery  of  his  thorough  and 
persuasive  remarks  here  today. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  kindly  for  his  very  warm  words  and 
his  strong  words  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  this  point  the  letter  of  August 
30  from  Secretary  Laird  on  the  reduction 
in  defense  expenditures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Th«  Sbcretart  or  Detensi, 
Washington,  DC,  August  30, 1969. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stsnnis, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  August  21,  1969, 
I  announced  that  It  was  necessary  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  proceed  with  the 
Identification  and  implementation  of  further 
FY  1970  expenditure  reductions  of  up  to  $3 
billion.  As  we  discussed  prior  to  my  an- 
nouncement, the  necessity  for  initiating  ac- 
tions now  Is  based  on  three  factors: 

1.  Congressional  action  In  Imposing  a  limi- 
tation on  Federal  expendlttu-es  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  which  ends  June  30,  1970.  This  ex- 
penditure limitation,  which  was  passed  by 
the  Congress,  was  agreed  to  by  the  President. 

2.  The  anticipated  budget  cute  by  the 
Congress,  and 

3.  The  economic  needs  in  our  country, 
especially  the  inflationary  pressures  that 
currently  exist  and  which  the  President  is 
determined  to  bring  under  control. 

I  emphasized,  however,  that  these  reduc- 
tions were  to  be  effected  with  the  least  possi- 
ble Impact  upon  our  readiness  and  our  pres- 
ent and  long  range  requlremente. 

Funds  requested  In  the  FY  1970  procure- 
ment and  RDT&E  authorization  are  directly 
tied  to  the  long  range  readiness  of  our  forces. 
They  relate  to  the  major  equlpmento  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  RDT&E  necessary  to 
support  modernization  and  Improvement  of 
major  Defense  weapons.  Accordingly,  they 
are  in  the  category  of  the  highest  priority 
programs  within  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget. 

The  programs  covered  by  the  $20,060  mil- 
lion authorizations  approved  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  represent  valid 
and  high  priority  equipment  and  research 
requirements  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  are  fully  supported  by  the  Department. 
Additionally,  In  IM  review  of  Ihe  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  action,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  made  a  reclama  to 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  for  the 
restoration  of  $968.8  million.  This  reclama 
was  submitted  with  full  consideration  of  pos- 
sible expenditure  reductions  which  might  be 
levied  on  the  Deptirtment  of  Defense  for  FY 
1970,  and,  thus,  is  further  evidence  of  the 
priority  of  these  programs. 

Decisions  made  to  date  to  reach  the  first 
$1.5  billion  of  expenditure  reductions  do  not 
contemplate  reductions  in  procurement  and 
RDT&E  beyond  those  specifically  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that 
final  decisions  on  the  Defense  budget  must 
await  Congressional  action.  Therefore,  I  can- 
not assure  that  further  reductions  to  the 
budget  win  not  be  necessary  In  the  future  In 
order  to  meet  the  constralnte  of  expenditure 
limitations  Imposed  upon  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Sincerely, 

Mel   Laird. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  since 
July  7  the  Senate  has  been  considering 
the  defense  authorization  bill,  which 
seeks  authority  for  the  expenditure  of 
about  $20  billion  for  the  procurement  of 
various  weapons  systems  and  other  items 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

This  $20  billion  represents  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget,  but  includes  those  items  which 
would  comprise  a  major  portion  of  future 
defense  budgets:  missiles,  the  ABM  sys- 
tem, naval  vessels,  submarines,  combat 
vehicles,  strategic  bombers,  tactical 
fighters,  various  other  aircraft,  and  so  on, 
in  addition  to  funds  for  research  and 
development. 

The  fundamental  question  raised  by 


this  bill  is  what  portion  of  our  resources 
should  we  devote  to  national  defense. 
Our  task  is  to  decide  how  large  our  de- 
fense budget  shall  be,  both  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970  and  those  that  follow. 

At  pi-esent  the  official  budget  of  our 
Government  indicates  that  41  percent  of 
all  governmental  outlays  are  directed  to 
defense  expenditures.  No  function  of  the 
Government  absorbs  portions  of  the 
budget  that  in  any  way  approximates  the 
funds  spent  for  this  purpose. 

However,  in  actuality,  expenditures  for 
defense  account  for  a  far  greater  portion 
of  tax  revenues  than  is  indicated  by  the 
figure  of  41  percent.  Money  utilized  by  the 
Goverrmient  can  be  separated  into  two 
categories— those  funds  which  the  Gov- 
ernment actually  owns,  having  collected 
them  through  taxes — individual  and  cor- 
porate income  taxes,  excise  taxes,  and 
so  forth— and  those  funds  which  the 
Government  administers  as  a  trustee, 
such  as  social  security  payments,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  civil  service  re- 
tirement contributions,  and  other  trust 
funds.  The  unified  budget  concept,  used 
since  January  1968,  includes  expendi- 
tures of  all  these  funds  as  Government 
outlays,  dividing  them  according  to  var- 
ious functions.  But  if  our  desire  is  to 
determine  what  portion  of  funds  actually 
owned  by  the  Government  is  spent  for 
defense — which  is  the  question  at  hand — 
then  calculations  must  change,  exclud- 
ing those  funds  the  Government  adminis- 
ters as  a  trustee.  By  so  doing,  we  discover 
that  defense  spending  amounts  to  about 
53  percent  of  all  dollars  owned  by  our 
Government. 

Yet  even  this  figure  only  includes  the 
costs  of  fighting  present  wars  and  pro- 
viding a  preparedness  for  the  future.  It 
does  not  include  Government  revenues 
that  are  currently  spent  to  pay  the  con- 
tinuing costs  of  i>ast  wars.  Veterans  pay- 
ments, for  instance,  amount  to  more  than 
5  percent  present  expenditures  of  Gov- 
ernment revenues.  Further,  the  payment 
of  interest  on  the  national  debt,  which  is 
direfctly  related  to  the  costs  of  past  wars, 
accounts  for  about  10.5  percent  of  these 

funds. 

Therefore,  more  than  two-thirds  of  all 
Government  revenues  are  spent  paying 
for  past  wars,  present  conflicts,  and  our 
future  military  preparedness.  In  other 
words,  out  of  every  $100  of  tax  money 
paid  to  the  Federal  Government,  ap- 
proximately $67  is  exhausted  by  these 
means;  that  leaves  on  the  same  basis 
$4.04  for  education,  $2.50  for  all  pro- 
grams of  international  assistance,  $1.84 
for  community  housing  and  develop- 
ment, $1.26  for  the  preservation  and 
utilization  of  our  natural  resources,  $8.63 
for  health— including  $6.70  for  medicare 
and  medicaid— $5,97  for  commerce  and 
transportation,  $3.45  for  agriculture, 
$2.63  for  our  exploration  of  space,  and 
$1  for  other  social  services. 

Out  of  all  the  money  paid  out  by  the 
Government,  certain  expenditures  are 
fixed,  and  carmot  be  readily  reduced  or 
eliminated.  Veterans  payments.  Federal 
Government  salaries,  various  educational 
funds,  money  for  our  national  parks,  and 
many  others  are  all  examples.  There  re- 
mains a  portion  of  Government  outlays 
that  can  be  readily  controlled  and  al- 
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tered.  La^  March,  the  Joint  Economic 
Commute*  reported  that  80  percent  of 
these  "relatively  controllable  Federtd 
outlays"  are  spent  on  national  defense. 

The  truth  is  that  our  Oovemment  is 
dominated^  by  defense  spending.  This  is 
the  consoming  factor  controlling  our 
Govemmait's  financial  resources.  It  is 
the  primaiy  agent  which  shapes  our  na- 
tional budget.  Government  spending  is 
largely  defense  spending.  The  impact  of 
all  funds  spent  for  other  purposes  is  in- 
significant^ when  compared  to  the  perva- 
sive influetice  of  the  billions  we  devote 
for  militairy  purposes. 

Where  in  the  fundamental  responsibil- 
ity for  determining  the  level  of  defense 
spending?  How  does  our  Constitution, 
allocate  these  powers?  Let  me  quote  from 
article  I.  ^tion  8  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  pKJwer  to  .  .  . 
provide  for  the  common  defense.  ...  To 
raise  and  support  annles.  ...  To  provide 
and  malnta  in  a  navy.  .  .  . 

«  •  •  •  • 

To  providi  for  organizing,  arming,  and  dis- 
ciplining th  i  mlUtla. 

■Ifo  othei  function  of  Congress  is  men- 
tioned as  often  or  given  as  much  em- 
phasis as  its  responsibility  to  approve 
and  contrdl  the  provisions  for  our  de- 
fense and  the  functioning  of  the  coim- 
try's  militii. 

In  its  wisdom,  the  Constitution  recog- 
nizes that  the  responsibility  for  military 
expenditurss  must  rest  fundamentally 
with  Congi  ess,  and  thus  with  the  people. 

In  recent  years,  however,  that  wisdom 
has  been  nieglected.  After  Congress'  dec- 
laration oil  war  at  the  outset  of  World 
War  n,  it  Iwas  necessary  and  proper  for 
the  militaijy  to  assume  direction  of  the 
massive  war  effort.  The  responsibility  to 
plan  strategy,  provide  for  our  arma- 
ments, and  determine  our  defense  policy 
were  all  Lilitary  responsibilities  exe- 
cuted by  tihe  Chief  Executive  and  our 
Nation's  military  leadership.  But  the 
momentum  and  the  power  of  the  mili- 
tary established  during  the  war  contin- 
ued after  i^eacc,  and  Congress  failed  to 
successfully  reassert  its  proper  peace- 
time constitutional  responsibility. 
Spurred  by]  the  ideology  of  the  cold  war, 
the  militaiT.  supported  by  the  executive 
branch,  continued  to  essentially  control 
the  determination  of  our  defense  policy 
and  the  aacompanying  armaments  and 
manpower  requirements.  The  Congress, 
in  general  agreement  with  the  view  of 
the  world  p  resenteu  by  our  military  lead- 
ers, began  o  merely  ratify  their  budgets 
and  policiei ;  with  little  or  no  comprehen- 
sive questicning. 

Fundamentally,  we  have  reached  the 
point  todaj  where  the  basic  determina- 
tion of  the  defense  policies  and  expendi- 
tures of  ou:  ■  country  are  no  longer  exer- 
cized by  Coi  igress. 

Let  me  e  nphasize  strongly  that  criti- 
cism cannob  be  focused  on  any  particu- 
lar commit  ,ee  of  Congress  for  this  situ- 
ation. Rather,  the  criticism  must  be  di- 
rected to  C<  ingress  as  a  whole. 

It  is  not  our  military  establishment 
that  should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
present  le-el  of  defense  spending — 
rather,  it  s  we — Congress — that  must 
assume  thin  obligation.  If  there  is  any 


guilt  for  excessive  or  unwise  military 
spending,  that  guilt  is  ours. 

I  get  a  little  weary  hearing  about  the 
military-industrial  complex  in  discus- 
sions that  seem  to  pervade  our  country 
today.  This  oversimplification  is  that 
somehow  the  military  and  industrial 
forces  of  this  country  have  united  in 
some  sinister  conspiracy  against  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  if  we  are  going  to  talk 
about  any  complex,  we  should  talk  about 
the  military-industrial-educational-po- 
litical complex.  They  are  all  hand  in 
hand.  But  today  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  it  is  a  question  of  the  constitutional 
responsibility  of  Congress. 

If  we  are  to  reassert  our  constitutional 
responsibility  for  truly  determining  and 
controlling  defense  policy  and  spending, 
a  whole  new  attitude  must  be  fostered. 
We  must  realize  that  Congress — not 
the  Pentagon — must  decide  what  kind  of 
defense  budget  our  coimtry  requires. 

Congress — not  the  Pentagon — must 
decide  what  are  the  fundamental  threats 
to  our  national  security. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  earlier  re- 
ferred by  percentages  to  the  funds  that 
are  spent  by  the  Government.  He  stated 
that  it  seemed  that  the  percentage  for 
military  expenditures,  past,  present,  and 
future,  was  very  high.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor suggest,  that,  by  the  same  yardstick, 
we  in  Congress  should  say  that  this  per- 
centage and  no  more  shall  be  spent? 
Would  that  be  implied  by  the  Senator's 
logic? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No,  I  would  not  imply 
that  we  set  any  kind  of  inflexible,  firm 
percentages  on  a  $100  base,  or  any  other 
base  one  might  wish  to  use,  as  a  judg- 
ment or  measurement. 

I  am  saying  today  that  these  funds 
and  these  expenditures  have  not  been 
given  the  same  kind  of  careful  scrutiny 
by  Congress  as  are  given  the  expendi- 
tures by  other  agencies  dealing  with 
other  programs  or  with  national  re- 
sources. 

We  have  required  a  certain  benefit- 
cost  ratio  for  a  dam  or  a  reclamation 
project,  and  we  have  held  to  that.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  not  been  able 
to  come  back  to  a  succeeding  Congress 
and  say,  "We  are  sorry,  but  we  under- 
estimated by  200  percent  the  amount 
required  for  this  project." 

Time  after  time,  we  have  seen  with 
respect  to  military  projects,  that  the 
amount  would  become  a  myth  by  the 
time  of  production.  I  say  that  we  should 
require  the  same  care  when  it  comes  to 
expenditures  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  it  not  true  that  a 
great  many  of  the  examples  took  place 
within  the  last  6  or  7  years  and  did  not 
happen  under  the  present  administra- 
tion? 

The  lessons  we  are  talking  about  now 
and  the  problems  with  which  we  are 
faced  are  problems  which  came  into  be- 
ing because  of  the  so-called  cost-effec- 
tiveness programs  which  were  instituted 
before.  I  think  it  is  quite  important  that 
that  be  understood. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  not  disagree 
with  the  Senator  on  that  point 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  suggest,  as  a  new 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee,  that  I  was  most  gratified  in  my  ex- 
perience this  year.  I  found  the  commit- 
tee, under  the  championship  of  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  to 
be  made  up  of  many  Senators  who  are 
highly  knowledgeable  in  the  area,  i  re- 
fer to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr 
GoLDWATER)  and  to  many  other  Sena- 
tors who  have  long  experience.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  'Mrs.  Smith)  has  been 
on  the  committee  for  many  years  and  is 
as  knowledgeable,  I  am  svu-e,  as  any 
other  Senator. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  care  and  the  cau- 
tion lised  in  the  committee  approach.  I 
liken  this  to  my  experience  on  the  com- 
mittee having  to  do  with  social  welfare, 
the  so-called  Poverty  Commiittee,  where 
we  could  not  get  information.  I  did  not 
find  that  to  be  true  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  I  found  that  the  wit- 
nesses came  in  with  direct  answers,  and 
where  there  were  mistakes,  they  agreed 
that  mistakes  had  been  made.  Some- 
times the  mistakes  were  the  result  of 
bad  practices  that  were  allowed  to  creep 
in. 

I  speak  only  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
suring the  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
there  were  not  any  slipshod  meetings 
and  that  in  everything  that  went  on  in 
the  meetings.  Senators  were  very  careful 
and  cautious.  We  went  over  the  matter 
item  by  item  very  carefully  and  had  long 
discussions. 

There  had  to  be  reasons  for  the  in- 
clusion of  items  in  the  bill.  The  entire 
purpose  of  the  debate  and  the  basis  of 
the  debate,  which  is  on  the  authoriza- 
tion for  military  procurement  for  the 
year  1970,  has  gotten  far  afield  in  our 
discussion. 

I  tliink  the  discussion  is  healthy;  it  is 
proper  and  good.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  pending  business  and  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  procurement  is  ap- 
proached may  be  the  subject  of  exten- 
sive future  debates.  I  can  see  that  many 
improvements  can  be  made.  However, 
great  care  and  caution  were  exercised. 

We  are  living  in  peculiar  times,  of 
course,  because  of  the  expanded  military 
engagement  in  Vietnam  which  no  one 
really  wanted  or  foresaw.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  have  been  complaining  for  at 
least  3  years  about  the  manner  in  which 
this  engagement  has  been  carried  on.  I 
have  said  that  we  should  have  had  this 
matter  wrapped  up  and  should  have  been 
out  of  there  2  or  2V2  years  ago. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are 
greatly  concerned,  as  is  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  These  matters  are  not  just  han- 
dled in  the  dark  of  the  evening.  There  are 
many  long  and  careful  and  deliberative 
meetings  with  good  answers  being  fur- 
nished by  the  military.  I  am  not  so  much 
worried  about  the  situation  as  are  other 
Senators. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  says  that  he 
is  not  worried  about  the  so-called  mili- 
tary-industrial complex.  It  is  something 
that  one  does  not  wrap  up  in  a  quick 
term  like  that. 

I  have  watched  the  matter  develop  for 
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20  years.  I  know  something  about  the 
benefits  that  flow  from  such  programs. 
Benefits  also  fiow  from  the  space  pro- 

^"Sieone  might  say,  "We  have  placed 
a  man  on  the  moon.  So  what?"  Many 
fallout  benefits  for  mankind  will  come 
about  through  our  space  program. 

I  wanted  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to 
fcnow  that  we  on  the  committee  have 
worked  quite  hard.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
has  noticed  that  while  the  amount  con- 
tained in  most  other  appropriations  has 
increased,  the  military  expenditures  have 
not  increased  very  much  over  the  last 
several  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
that  we  were  able  this  year  to  cut  the 
amount  by  $3  billion.  So  we  are  making 
some  headway. 

I  did  not  want  the  picture  to  seem  as 
dark  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  painting  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  California.  First  of  all, 
I  express  my  appreciation  for  his  state- 
ment I  would  remind  him  that  my  com- 
ments thus  far  were  to  place  the  whole 
subject  in  context,  using  the  period  since 
World  War  11.  In  fact,  I  began  the  con- 
text within  which  I  am  placing  the  sub- 
ject at  the  beginning  of  World  War  n.  In 
my  comments  today,  I  make  some  direct 
references  to  the  outstanding  work  of  the 
Armed  Services  Conamittee,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  California  is  a  member. 

I  commend  the  actions  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  not  faulting  the  committee 
or  the  members  of  the  committee.  In  fact, 
the  Senator's  comment  about  being  a 
freslmian  member  of  the  committee  re- 
minds me  of  a  conversation  I  had  in  the 
Chamber  earlier  today  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  <Mr.  Goldwater),  who  re- 
marked about  the  tremendous  change  in 
the  whole  approach  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  between  the  time  when 
he  served  on  the  committee  earlier,  and 
the  approach  today.  There  is  a  new 
awareness  and  determination,  I  think,  on 
the  part  of  all  Senators  to  become  more 
involved  in  questioning  and  understand- 
ing our  military  budget.  We  no  longer 
merely  will  ratify  requests  that  evi- 
dently have  developed  during  an  earlier 
war  because  of  the  exigencies  and  de- 
mands of  the  war.  There  is  a  desire  to 
shift  that  kind  of  pattern.  It  has  been 
evident  ttiat  the  committee  has  been  do- 
ing that  in  this  session. 

I  am  not  implying  a  lack  of  work  or  a 
lack  of  determination  to  understand  the 
program  and  defend  it  on  the  part  of  the 
committee. 

The  committee  has  done  this  and  has 
made  far  greater  cuts  than  those  pro- 
posed in  the  military  spending  committee 
report,  which  I  shall  discuss  later  in  my 
comments. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  it  may 
not  be  possible  for  me  to  remain  in  the 
Chamber,  but  I  would  like  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  military  spending  report. 
May  I  ask  the  basis  of  the  report?  Is  it 
an  adjunct  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, or  is  it  a  suggested  pattern  for 
the  Armed  Services  Committee? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
develop  that  whole  pattern  and  the  cause 
and  the  reason  for  this  conmiittee  action 
in  approximately  two  more  pages  of  my 
remarks. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  The  action  of  which 
committee? 

Mr.  HATPIEILD.  The  mlUtary  spending 
committee  that  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.    MURPHY.    What    committee    is 

that? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  agam, 
I  shall  give  the  backgroimd  description 
of  that  matter  very  briefly. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  that  an  official  com- 
mittee of  Congress? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  is  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  is  not  an  official  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  is  not. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  just  did  not  imder- 
stand  the  Senator.  I  thought  sometimes 
that  I  could  not  discover  where  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  finished  and 
where  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
began  during  some  of  the  discussion  and 
some  of  the  filibuster  that  have  taken 
place.  I  was  wondering  if  a  new  commit- 
tee had  come  into  being  that  I  had  not 
been  told  about. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  refer  that 
problem  to  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Conunittee  to  ad- 
judicate. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  do  not  want  it  adjudi- 
cated. I  would  like  to  have  explained  to 
me  where  the  dividing  line  is.  I  think  that 
lately  there  has  been  some  overlapping. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  sure  there  has 
been,  because  the  chief  instrument  of 
foreign  affairs  and  foreign  policy,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Nation,  is  implemented 
through  our  military  organization:  con- 
sequently, there  is  a  relationship  between 
foreign  affairs  and  defense. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thought  a  good  part 
of  our  foreign  affairs  was  handled 
through  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  There  is  another  in- 
struunent. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  shall  be  here  when 
that  one  starts,  also. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
give  the  Senator  a  copy  of  my  speech. 

Mr.  President,  Congress,  not  the  Penta- 
gon, must  judge  the  condition  in  our 
world  and  determine  defense  policies 
that  are  an  appropriate  response. 

Congress,  not  the  Pentagon,  must  de- 
cide whether  we  shall  have  the  capacity 
to  simultaneously  wage  two  and  a  half, 
or  three  and  a  half,  or  one  and  a  half 
or  no  war  in  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

Congress,  not  the  Pentagon,  must  de- 
cide the  size  of  our  militia  and  where 
they  should  be  placed  throughout  the 
world. 

And  Congress,  not  the  Pentagon,  must 
determine  the  need  for  new  weapons- 
new  tanks,  bombers,  aircraft  carriers, 
fighters,  missiles,  submarines,  and  other 
arms. 

The  Chief  Executive,  of  course,  has  a 
role  in  the  shaping  of  these  policies.  And 
the  advice  and  covuisel  of  our  military 
leadership  is  essential  for  balanced  judg- 
ments in  these  matters.  But  the  Consti- 
tution gives  fundamental  responsibility 
for  determining  our  defense  posture  to 
Congress.  The  military  is  then  charged 
with  the  responsibility  to  carry  out  this 
poUcy  and  fulfill  its  requirements  in  the 


most  effective  and  efficient  manner  pos- 
sible I  have  every  confidence  that  they 
welcome  and  will  always  dutifully  ful- 
fill this  pledge. 

Congressional  responsibility  for  na- 
tional defer^se  is  a  massive  and  arduous 
task.  Its  implementation  will  require  in- 
novative thinking  and  new  structures  to 
facilitate  our  knowledge  and  judgment. 
It  is  abundantly  clear  that  Congress  must 
embark  on  a  new  course  by  determining 
that  it  is  they— all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress—who must  decide  what  our  defense 
policy  should  be,  what  is  required  to  ful- 
fill it,  and  how  much  this  will  cost. 

Faced  with  these  imperatives  of  con- 
gressional responsibility,  several  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  been  searching 
for  new  ways  to  improve  their  under- 
standing of  defense  policy  and  spending. 
Last  spring,  a  small  group  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  met  together  to 
form  the  MiUtary  Spending  Committee 
of  a  group  known  as  the  Members  of 
Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law.  This 
informal  organization  is  a  grouping  of 
about  80  Senators  and  Representatives 
who  have  met  together  for  several  years 
discussing  issues  of  mutual  concern.  As 
a  member  of  the  MCPL,  I  had  consented 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  oiu:  military 
spending  committee. 

Our  committee,  composed  of  Senators 
McGovERN,  Mathias,  Eagleton,  and 
GooDELL,  and  10  Representatives  in  ad- 
dition to  myself,  decided  that  our  first 
step  should  be  to  improve  our  knowl- 
edge of  those  specific  areas  of  the  defense 
budget  which  seemed  open  to  the  great- 
est question.  In  viewing  the  entire  budget, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  several 
specific  items  seemed  to  be  lacking  in 
justification.  By  submitting  certain  of 
these  items  to  careful  scrutiny,  we  be- 
lieved that  some  contribution  could  be 
made  to  Congress'  consideration  of  de- 
fense spending.  Limited  by  time  and  re- 
sources, however,  we  could  only  focus 
our  attention  on  a  few  areas :  we  readily 
admitted  that  our  review  would  not  be 
as  comprehensive  as  we  would  like. 

During  the  course  of  the  study,  we 
consulted  with  various  experts  in  mat- 
ters of  defense  spending,  including  the 
following:  Mr.  William  Kaufman,  former 
consultant  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  Secretary  McNamara's  tenure  and 
now  at  MIT  and  Brookings  Institution; 
Mr.  Charles  Schultz,  former  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget:  Mr.  George 
Rathjens,  formerly  with  the  Institute  for 
Defense  Analysis  and  now  at  MIT;  Mr. 
Robert  Benson,  formerly  in  the  Dei>art- 
ment  of  Defense  and  author  of  "How  the 
Pentagon  Can  Save  $9  Billion,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Monthly: 
and  Mr.  Henry  Myers,  formerly  with  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
of  the  Government  and  now  on  the  staff 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
Through  Law. 

The  procedure  the  committee  adopted, 
however,  was  for  particular  members  to 
assume  responsibility  for  in-depth 
knowledge  about  individual  items  in  the 
defense  budget.  In  the  course  of  several 
meetings,  we  shared  our  findings  about 
various  items  we  were  studying  and  came 
to  general  agreement  in  each  case  about 
the  course  of  action  we  recommended. 
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Through  thiis  procedure  we  drafted  a  re- 
port which,  after  various  revisions,  was 
adopted.  Tlliis  report  on  military  spend- 
ing was  the>i  submitted  to  the  full  mem- 
bership of  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  Through  Law  and  copies  were  then 
sent  to  each  Member  of  Congress  for  his 
consideration.  On  July  9,  the  report  was 
released  to  ithe  public  at  a  press  confer- 
ence. [ 

These  were  the  items  which  our  com- 
mittee chose  to  study:  the  proposed  ad- 
vanced minned  strategic  aircraft — 
AMSA — our  continental  air  defense  pro- 
gram, the  ftntl-balllstlc-mlssile  system, 
the  Navy's  jattack  aircraft  carriers,  the 
proposed  P-il4  aircraft,  the  chemical  and 
biological  i^arfare  program,  the  new 
main  battle  tank,  the  level  of  our  military 
manpower,  the  manned  orbiting  labora- 
tory—MOL4-the  MIRV  program  for  our 
strategic  massiles.  and  procurement  pro- 
cedures.      I 

Since  a  deferral  of  the  MIRV  program, 
unlike  othei-  items  studied,  was  being 
pursued  as  Jan  arms  control  issue,  the 
committee  qecided  to  deal  with  this  sepa- 
ratfeFy  and  gave  its  support  to  those  ef- 
forts in  the  House  and  Senate  aimed  at 
forestalling  MIRV  testing  and  procure- 
ment until  the  progress  of  the  forthcom- 
ing SALT  tailks  can  be  assessed.  Also,  the 
committee  ftgreed  upon  the  recommen- 
dation to  terminate  the  manned  orbiting 
laboratory  plrogram.  but  the  Defense  De- 
partment aiinounced  that  it  was  taking 
precisely  this  action  shortly  before  our 
report  was  prepared  in  final  form.  Thus, 
these  two  itams  were  not  discussed  in  the 
report.         J 

In  genera^,  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  com*iittee  are  of  a  very  modest 
nature.  Ou^  recommendations  consist- 
ently point  tio  the  need  for  further  study 
and  review  tf  the  programs  in  question 
before  authdrizing  the  full  amount  of  the 
requested  funds.  In  most  cases  we  did  not 
advocate  thp  total  termination  of  any 
programs,  but  rather  called  for  reducing 
or  deferring  certain  expenditures  until 
their  justification  could  be  carefully 
analyzed. 

The  model  it  nature  of  our  proposals  is 
best  demonstrated  by  the  instances  of 
agreement  between  certain  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  and  actions  sub- 
sequently taken  by  either  the  Depart- 
ment of  Delense  or  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Conimittee. 

In  addition  to  the  Pentagon's  termina- 
tion of  the  MOL  program,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  also  accepted 
amendments  dealing  with  chemical  and 
biological  wiirfare  that  were  even  more 
specific  and  stringent  than  the  recom- 
mendations Df  the  report.  Further,  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  stkted  that  following  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  we  can  reduce  our  military 
manpower  bj  1  million  men,  for  a  savings 
of  $10  billion.  This  is  only  slightly  less 
than  the  report's  recommendation  for  a 
reduction  of  1.2  million  men.  Secretary 
Laird  has  already  announced  msinpower 
reductions  Which  are  steps  ih  this  di- 
rection. 

If  all  the  itecommendations  of  the  Re- 
port on  Military  Spending  were  imple- 
mented, it  would  result  in  a  saving  of 
about  $3  billion  from  the  fiscal  year  1970 


budget.  Of  course,  the  committee  does 
not  believe  that  is  any  kind  of  a  ceiling 
for  possible  cuts  from  defense  spending. 
Most  members,  in  fact,  are  convinced 
that  far  more  substantial  cuts  can  be 
justified,  and  fully  support  proposed  re- 
ductions In  the  areas  not  mentioned  in 
the  rejxjrt  that  have  been  made  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
Secretary  Laird. 

Though  our  committee's  proposed  cuts 
represent  only  a  modest  fraction  of  this 
year's  defense  budget,  over  a  period  of  5 
years,  these  cuts  alone  could  result  in  a 
total  saving  of  between  $15  and  $30  bil- 
lion. 

In  each  of  the  areas  considered  by  our 
committee,  we  found  that  questions  con- 
cerning the  justification  of  these  ex- 
penditures h£id  not  been  answered  to  our 
satisfaction.  Let  me  briefly  summarize 
the  areas  covered  by  the  report  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  considerations  which 
have  caused  us  to  oppose  the  requested 
level  of  funding. 

The  bill  before  us  includes  authoriza- 
tion of  $90.2  million  for  the  advanced 
manned  strategic  bomber.  The  total  costs 
of  these  bombers  could  run  anywhere  be- 
tween $8  and  $23  billion,  depending  upon 
the  eventual  unit  costs  of  each  plane  and 
the  number  that  are  procured.  Our  com- 
mittee remains  unconvinced  of  the  need 
for  this  weapons  system.  Underlying  the 
proposal  is  the  assimiption  that  we  need 
a  triple  deterrent — bombers,  land-based 
missiles,  and  sea-based  missiles — to  pre- 
serve our  security  against  smy  possible 
nuclear  strike.  We  believe  this  assump- 
tion should  not  go  unexamined.  There 
are  serious  doubts  that  in  this  age  of 
missiles,  bombers  remain  a  necessary 
component  of  our  strategic  forces. 

Even  if  one  does  conclude  that  bombers 
have  some  useful  strategic  role,  questions 
remain  about  the  need  for  a  new  bomber 
such  as  the  AMSA.  We  have  a  present 
force  of  B-52's  and  B-58's,  and  are  ac- 
quiring PB-lll's.  This  current  force  is 
able  to  deliver  enormous  megatons  of 
bombs  upon  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union 
even  against  their  extensive  air  defense 
system.  Why  is  it  that  these  planes,  when 
equipped  with  such  technological  inno- 
vations as  SRAMS — short  range  attack 
missiles — and  SCADS — subsonic  cruise 
armed  decoy — cannot  effectively  perform 
any  strategic  mission  of  bombers  against 
even  greatly  improved  defenses? 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
McGovERN,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  Mr.  Goodell,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Proxmire,  and 
myself,  are  offering  an  Eunendment  which 
would  limit  the  fimds  authorized  for  the 
AMSA  to  $20  million.  In  his  August  13 
speech  on  the  floor.  Senator  McGovern 
outlined  in  great  detail  the  questions 
and  considerations  which  would  justify 
withholding  the  full  amount  of  the  re- 
quested authorization.  We  are  not  pro- 
posing the  immediate  termination  of  the 
AMSA  program;  we  are  simply  sug- 
gesting that  full  approval  of  requested 
fimds  would  begin  the  commitment  to 
an  expenditure  of  several  bUlion  dollars 
for  a  system  which  is  likely  to  be  stra- 
tegically unnecessary  and  not  required 
for  the  defense  of  our  country. 

On  August  11  the  Senator  from  Ari- 


zona. Mr.  GoLDWATER,  had  printed  in  the 
Record  papers  he  had  prepared  which 
raised  criticisms  of  our  committee's  re- 
port.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  interest 
and  of  course  welcome  the  exchange  of 
knowledge  and  judgment  in  these  mat- 
ters. Regarding  the  AMSA  program 
Senator  Goldwater  submitted  a  paper 
that  dealt  in  significant  detail  with  our 
report's  findings  and  recommendations 
Rather  than  replying  to  all  of  these 
specific  criticisms  in  these  remarks,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  my 
remarks,  the  entire  "Report  on  Military 
Spending"  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
that  the  criticisms  submitted  by  Senator 
Goldwater  appear  after  each  appropri- 
ate section  of  the  report,  and  that  the 
reply  to  that  criticism  prepared  by  our 
committee  then  appear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
<See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
funds  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  continental  air  defense  also 
seemed  lacking  in  sufficient  justification. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee,  as  I 
stated,  took  action  which  closely  paral- 
leled our  report's  recommendation  in 
this  area;  in  fact,  in  some  ways  the 
committee's  actions  even  went  beyond 
our  general  suggestions.  Funds  for 
Sam-D  missiles  were  eliminated:  au- 
thorization for  the  AWACs  radar  was 
reduced  from  $60  million  to  $15  million; 
and  funds  for  the  CONUS  air  defense 
interceptor  were  reduced  from  $18.5 
million  to  $2.5  million.  More  importantly, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  study,  re- 
view, and  analyze  the  bomber  defense 
system  to  determine  whether  it  was 
possible  to  phase  down  existing  portions 
of  these  facilities.  The  committee  sug- 
gested this  might  be  possible  "if  the 
present  and  future  threat  is  as  limited 
as  portrayed  by  the  National  Intelligence 
Estimate."  In  our  judgment,  this  action 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  is  not 
only  highly  commendable,  deserving  the 
full  support  of  the  Congress,  but  sets  a 
pattern  for  action  that  would  be  highly 
advisable  with  several  other  of  the  pro- 
grams that  are  being  questioned. 

I  shall  now  turn  to  the  matter  of  air- 
craft carriers.  In  this  case,  I  want  to 
draw  careful  attention  to  the  issues  that 
have  been  raised  and  reply  to  criticism 
presented  both  in  the  paper  submitted 
by  Senator  Goldwater  and  in  other 
various  speeches,  publications,  and  dis- 
cussions during  the  past  weeks. 

Our  study  revealed  many  unanswered 
questions  concerning  these  impressive 
but  costly  ships.  What,  for  example,  is 
the  basis  for  the  nimiber  of  carrier  task 
forces  the  Navy  claims  is  essential?  What 
are  the  situations  in  which  it  is  more 
cost-effective  to  use  sea-based  rather 
than  land-based  tactical  aircraft?  Does 
the  vulnerability  of  carriers  mean  that 
they  will  not  play  a  significant  role  in 
confiicts  with  adversaries  who  have  ac- 
cess to  sophisticated  weapons?  Why  is  it 
that  the  United  States  is  the  only  nation 
which  continues  to  construct  carriers? 
Why  does  the  Soviet  Union  not  possess 
even  one  aircraft  carrier,  other  than  that 
which  carries   helicopters,   in  spite  of 
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pxoensive  efforts  to  increase  its  sea- 
Dower''  In  view  of  these  unresolved 
^ues  my  colleagues  and  I  believe  that, 
oending  a  thorough  review,  it  is  prudent 
to  defer  construction  of  the  proposed 
nuclear  carrier  CVAN-69. 

This  is  the  Intent  of  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
,Mr  Case)  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota <Mr.  MONDALE),  who  have  taken 
admirable  leadership  in  analyzing  the 
role  and  usefulness  of  aircraft  carriers. 
This  recommendation  is  a  very  modest 
one  Our  report  does  not  claim  that  there 
is  no  need  for  carriers,  nor  even  that  the 
size  of  the  fleet  should  be  reduced.  We 
do  say  that  there  was  sufficient  doubt 
about  the  utility  of  carriers  to  justify  an 
in-depth  study  of  the  question,  postpon- 
ing further  carrier  construction  until  its 
completion. 

The  critics  assert  that  many  of  our 
carriers  are  excessively  aged  and  that 
regardless  of  the  number  of  ships,  re- 
placements are  needed.  It  is  asserted 
that  many  potential  targets  are  out  of 
range  of  land-based  aircraft  and  that 
in  many  cases  carrier  aircraft  will  be 
required  to  supplement  those  based  on 
land  The  critics  argue  that  carrier- 
based  air  attacks  are  essentially  as  cost 
effective  as  those  launched  from  land 
bases.  Finally,  the  critics  of  our  study 
assert  that  carriers  are  not  unduly  vul- 
nerable to  enemy  action. 

I  would  first  note  that  we  have  not 
seen  calculations  showing  carrier-based 
attacks  in  Vietnam  to  be  essentially  as 
cost-effective   as   those  launched   from 
land  bases.  We  have  not  seen  calcula- 
tions which  compare  the  relative  effec- 
tiveness of  carriers  in  fulfilling  a  surge 
role  as  compared  to  that  in  a  static  sit- 
uation such  as  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam. 
The   outcome   of   such   calculations   of 
course  has  a  significant  bearing  on  the 
number  of  carriers  we  operate.  If  car- 
riers are  to  be  used  primairly  in  the  surge 
role,  fewer  will  be  required  than  if  we 
plan  to  use  them  in  lieu  of  land  bases. 
In  regard  to  targets  being  out  of  range 
of  land-based  aircraft,  we  ask  what  these 
targets  might  be?   The  critics  of  our 
study  point  out  that  carriers  assumed 
important  roles  in  World  War  n,  Korea, 
Vietnam,  and  Cuba.  I  have  already  raised 
questions  about  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
Vietnam    carrier-based    operations.    As 
far  as  World  War  n  is  concerned,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  seen  the  last  great  sea 
battle,  where  attack  carriers  played  a  sig- 
nificant role.  While  there  may  be  am- 
phibious operations  in  the  future,  I  doubt 
that  these  justify  a  continued  carrier 
construction  program.  Those  who  expect 
World  War  n-like  combined  operations 
should  be  specific.  They  should  give  some 
indication  of  the  role  for  carriers  and 
the  number  required  In  a  given  scenario; 
they  should  Indicate  whether  these  need 
be  modern  carriers;  and  whether  they 
believe  the  carriers  would  be  invulner- 
able in  the  situations  they  envision. 

The  proponents  of  carriers  argue  that 
Soviet  cruise  missiles  have  a  range  of 
only  400  miles  and  because  the  carrier 
aircraft  have  a  range  of  600  miles  that 
these  missiles  need  not  be  a  particular 
cause  of  concern.  If  this  Is  the  case  the 
Navy  should  be  able  to  present  the  evi- 
dence that  It  Is  so.  That  Is.  the  Navy 


should  havt  data  which  shows  that  it  is 
possible  to  keep  sufficient  surveillance 
over  50,000  square  miles  of  ocean  to  keep 
surface  ships  or  submarines  from  get- 
ting within  cruise  missile  range  of  the 
carrier. 

The  carrier  proponents  imply  that  car- 
riers are  able  to  recover  quickly  from  the 
bomb  torpedo,  or  missile  damage.  They 
say  that  in  Vietnam  300  aircraft  were 
destroyed  and  2.800  damaged  while  on 
the  ground.  But  several  carrier  aircraft 
have  been  lost  in  accidents  and  carrier 
fires  off  of  Vietnam.  Since  there  were 
many  more  aircraft  operating  from  the 
land  bases  than  from  carriers,  is  it  not 
more  relevant  to  present  these  losses  in 
terms  of  percentages  of  operating  air- 
craff  The  carrier  proponents  suggest 
that  shortly  after  the  Enterprise  and 
Forestall  fires  these  carriers  would  have 
been  able  to  resume  operations.  But  the 
fact  is  that  in  both  cases  the  ships  were 
withdrawn   for   extensive   repairs.   The 
Washington  Post,  reporting  on  the  En- 
terprise fire,  stated  that  quick  and  heroic 
action  saved  the  world's  largest  ship — 
January  16,  1969. 

With  regard  to  vulnerability  I  think 
it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  the  con- 
cern expressed  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  about  the  possibility  that  the 
Polaris  submarine  might  become  vulner- 
able to  Soviet  attack  submarines.  Pre- 
senting the  rationale  for  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system,  the  committee  said: 

Obviously  we  cannot  assume  tliat  our 
Polaris  system  will  be  the  first  weapon  In 
history  to  remain  invulnerable. 

If  the  committee  can  be  this  concerned 
about  the  vulnerability  of  submarines,  it 
would  seem  that  they  should  be  much 
more  concerned  about  the  vulnerabiUty 
of  attack  carriers. 

Aircraft  carrier  proponents  emphasize 
that  we  can  expect  to  be  denied  access  to 
airfields  and  therefore  we  will  have  to 
rely  upon  carriers.  It  is  claimed  that  of 
126  overseas  bases  not  on  U.S.  owned  ter- 
ritory 81  were  abandoned  in  the  period 
between  1954  and  1967— and  that  most 
of  these  were  given  up  as  the  result  of 
foreign  poUtical  action.  I  would  like  a  list 
of  these  bases,  the  use  to  which  they  had 
been  put  and  the  specific  reason  for  our 
having  left  them. 

In  addition  I  for  one  am  not  so  sure 
that  we  should  have  the  capabUity  to 
become  Involved  In  unlimited  military 
interventions  throughout  the  world.  We 
can.  after  all,  maintain  our  influence, 
and  a  healthier  influence  at  that,  by 
demonstrating  greater  concern  for  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  nations  we 
feel  strongly  about.  It  does  not  make 
much  sense  to  talk  about  our  coming  to 
the  aid  of  nations  who  are  not  willing 
to  make  airfields  available  to  us. 

In  raising  questions  concerning  the 
role  of  attack  carriers  we  asked  the  con- 
tingencies which  might  be  expected  In 
the  next  10  to  15  years  requiring  their 
use.  A  determination  of  the  size  of  the 
carrier  force  requires  assumptions  about 
the  future.  If  the  Navy  has  made  as- 
sumptions we  should  know  what  they 
are.  Only  then  can  we  make  a  meaning- 
ful judgment  concerning  the  proportion 
of  our  resources  which  should  be  devoted 
to  carrier  construction  and  operations. 


We  have  fixed  resources  and  these  should 
be  allocated  in  a  way  which,  in  our  judg- 
ment, most  enhances  our  net  weU  being. 

I  will  make  brief  conunents  on  the 
other  items  covered  in  our  report.  These 
include  the  F-14,  main  battle  tank,  the 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  pro- 
gram, military  manpower  levels,  and 
procurement  costs.  With  regard  to  the 
F-14  we  are  talking  about  an  aircraft 
which  will  cost  at  least  $8  million  each. 
The  eventual  cost  of  just  procur- 
ing the  desired  number  of  P-14's  might 
total  between  $5  billion  and  $10  billion. 

The  first  question  we  raised  concerned 
whether  the  F-14/ Phoenix  system  con- 
tributed substantially  to  our  mihtary 
posture. 

Second,  we  asked  whether  the  F-14/ 
Phoenix  was  the  most  economical  means 
of  achieving  the  desired  improvement  in 
our  capabilities.  There  seems  to  be  con- 
siderable dispute  over  this  point.  Navy 
analysists  assert: 


The  weapon  system  will  shoot  down  long- 
range  multiple-raid  targets,  aircraft  and  mis- 
siles, and  can  engage  enemy  escort  fighters  In 
close-in  combat. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  the  F-14  will 
have  "adequate  range  to  escort  attack 
aircraft  to  their  maximum  mission 
ranges."  But  there  are  those  who  dispute 
our  ability  to  design  an  aircraft  which 
performs  so  many  missions.  I  will  men- 
tion but  one  statement  from  an  acknowl- 
edged authority  on  tactical  airpower.  He 
is  Gen.  G.  P.  Disosway.  formerly  head 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand, who  said: 

If  you  could  build  an  airplane  which  would 
do  everything  It  would  be  wonderful.  You 
just  cannot  do  it  In  this  modem  day. 

And  yet  it  seems  that  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  build  an  aircraft  which  is  supposed 
to  do  very  much,  if  not  everything. 

Who  is  right  on  this  issue?  Are  we  to 
believe  those  who  assert  that  the  F-14 
will  perform  according  to  its  present 
specifications?  Or  are  we  to  take  the  word 
of  those  who  claim  its  performance  ob- 
jectives will  not  be  met  without  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  cost?  I  do  not  profess 
to  know  the  answer  to  this  question.  But  I 
do  strongly  believe  that  considerably 
more  information  should  be  furnished  us 
before  we  provide  funds  for  this  costly 

program. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  a  more 
detailed  answer  to  the  criticisms  ex- 
pressed in  Senator  Goldwater's  pres- 
entation. 

Our  report  recommended  that  au- 
thorization of  additional  funds  for  the 
MBT-70  should  be  postponed  pending 
review  of  the  assumptions  upon  which 
the  development  and  procurement  de- 
cisions were  based.  The  review  of  the 
assumptions  upon  which  these  were 
founded  was  also  to  include  an  examina- 
tion of  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the 
MBT-70  in  light  of  currently  projected 
costs. 

On  August  8,  the  thrust  of  this  amend- 
ment was  accepted  without  a  vote.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  would  ask  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  study  two  questions. 
The  first  concerned  the  reason  why  re- 
search and  development  costs  had  risen 
considerably,  and  the  second  was  to  de- 
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termine  whether  there  were  feasible  al- 
ternatives to  the  development  of  the 
MBT-70.  V^e  are  presently  awaiting  the 
outcome  of  this  study. 

Senator  Eaglkton,  the  leading  co- 
sponsor  of,  this  amendment  will  later 
discuss  the  comments  submitted  by  the 
Senator  frofn  Arizona. 

The  Senate  passed  by  a  91-to-O  vote  a 
highly  sign^cant  amendment  affecting 
the  chemical  and  biological  warfare  pro- 
gram. I  will  not  go  into  our  committee's 
consideration  of  this  issue  in  any  detail. 

The  amendment  is  very  specific  and 
will  bring  this  program  before  the  public 
view.  Public  scrutiny  will  certainly  help 
to  insure  thit  whatever  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  activities  we  fund  are 
indeed  essential  to  the  national  security. 

With  regard  to  manpower,  our  study 
recommended  that  following  termina- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  war,  force  levels  be 
cut  back  by  800,000.  This  is  the  number 
of  men  Involved  in  that  conflict.  In  addi- 
tion it  was  fecommended  that  force  lev- 
els be  reducjed  by  200,000  in  fiscal  year 
1970  and  byjan  additional  200,000  in  fis- 
cal .year  19(71.  The  total  reduction  of 
1,200,000  w6uld  represent  a  return  to 
the  statutorjy  ceUing  limiting  the  force 
d  been  set  at  2.3  million  In 


proximately  $50  bUllon.  Prom  1961  to 
1965  the  defense  expenditures  remained 
fairly  consistently  in  this  range:  1961 — 
$47.4  billion;  1962— -$51.1  billion;  1963— 
$52.3  billion;  1964— $53.6  billion;  1965— 
$49.6  billion.  By  1968,  the  defense  spend- 
ing had  risen  to  over  $80  billion,  primar- 
ily as  a  result  of  the  war.  This  expendi- 
ture of  an  additional  $30  billion— 1  out  of 
every  5  tax  dollars — has  had  a  devastat- 
ing effect  on  our  Nation ;  it  has  severely 
weakened  our  economy,  retarded  our 
educational  progress,  accelerated  the 
deterioration  of  our  cities,  frustrated 
attempts  to  protect  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment, and  belied  the  promises  to 
improve  the  phght  of  our  country's  im- 
poverished and  destitute  citizens. 

At  the  National  Governors'  Conference 
last  Monday  evening,  President  Nixon 
addressed  himself  to  the  future  avail- 
ability of  our  resources.  He  said: 

It  Is  painfully  clear  that  many  hard 
choices  will  have  to  be  made.  .  .  .  There 
should  be  no  illusion  that  what  some  call  the 
"peace  and  growth  dividend"  will  automati- 
cally solve  our  national  problems  or  release 
us  from  the  need  to  establish  priorities. 
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lendation  was  based  on 
|jat  our  commitments  could 
1th  fewer  men  in  uniform, 
our  recommendation  is 
comparable  to  statements  of  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  tvho  has  said  that  a  million 
men  should  be  released  from  the  Armed 
Forces  foUowing  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  I 

Senators  Cook  and  Bayh  will  offer  an 
amendment  proposing  that  manpower 
levels  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  reductioh  in  personnel  serving  In 
Vietnam.  I  land  many  other  Senators 
intend  to  ful^y  support  this  measure. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in 
Government  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, presided  over  by  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE,  has  in  the  past  year  conducted  an 
in-depth  study  of  military  procurwnent 
policies  and  practices.  Our  committee  on 
military  spending  beUeves  that  the  rec- 
ommendatioas  of  Senator  Proxmirz's 
committee  ciin  serve  as  guidelines  for 
positive  refoijm  in  military  procurement 
procedures.  We  included  these  recom- 
mendations 1^  our  report. 

On  August!  7,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Mrl  ScHWEiKER.  and  several 
other  Senatob  proposed  an  amendment 
which  contained  a  requirement  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  make  quar- 
terly reports^  through  the  Comptroller 
General  to  the  Congress  on  all  major 
weapons  systims  contracts.  This  amend- 
ment passed  by  a  vote  of  47  to  46.  This 
action,  as  well  as  other  amendments  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Proxmire,  are  hopeful 
steps  to  insure  that  procurement  pro- 
cedures will  not  be  the  guardian  of  exces- 
sive increases  in  contract  costs  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayer. 

Recently,  the  administration  has 
stated  that  there  will  be  Uttle  or  no  sub- 
stantial peac((  dividend  after  the  Viet- 
nam war.  In  1965,  before  the  major  costs 
of  this  war,  our  defense  budget  was  ap- 


Those  words  must  be  taken  with  utter 
seriousness  by  Congress  as  well  as  by  the 
administration. 

Establishing  those  priorities  must  be- 
gin by  halting  the  devastation  caused  to 
our  country  by  an  $80  billion  defense 
budget. 

If  defense  spending  remains  at  the 
same  level,  it  will  have  the  same  disas- 
trous effect  on  our  Nation,  regardless  of 
whether  the  Vietnam  war  ends  or  not. 
Of  course  there  will  be  no  peace  dividend 
if  peace  in  Vietnam  is  not  followed  by  a 
reduction  of  defense  expenditures.  But  if 
the  Congress  continues  to  uncritically 
ratify  pending  and  future  Department  of 
Defense  requests,  we  will  likely  be  de- 
prived of  any  savings  resulting  from  an 
end  to  the  war. 

The  costs  of  our  country's  national 
needs  have  steadily  risen  in  the  past  5 
years;  it  will  take  billions  to  make  our 
cities  truly  livable;  an  estimated  $12-$  15 
billion  will  be  required  in  the  years  ahead 
to  safeguard  our  air  from  serious  pollu- 
tion; cleaning  our  streams,  lakes,  bays, 
and  rivers  will  cost  more  than  $25  bil- 
lion. Yet  the  resources  to  meet  these 
needs  have  been  severely  reduced  by  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam. 

The  only  plausible  choice  for  the  wel- 
fare and  security  of  our  country  is  for 
future  defense  expenditures  to  be  re- 
duced by  sums  that  approximate  the  cost 
of  the  war.  A  post-Vietnam  defense  budg- 
et should  reflect  the  fact  that  expendi- 
tures required  for  Vietnam  are  no  longer 
necessary.  It  seems  perfectly  plausible 
that  such  a  budget  can  be  reduced  by 
about  $20-$25  billion,  still  accounting  for 
continuing  inflation. 

But  to  effect  such  a  budget,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  begin  now  with  a  comprehensive 
review  of  those  weapons  systems  of  po- 
tentially great  cost  and  questionable  jus- 
tification. Prom  this  point,  our  critique 
must  turn  to  the  projected  contingencies 
and  situations  which  would  require  the 
utilization  of  our  military  capability. 
It  is  these  assimiptlons  which  are  at  the 
basis  of  our  conventional,  general  pur- 
pose military  capability  and  our  man- 


power level.  If  our  future  foreign  poUcv 
is  truly  to  avoid  any  more  Vietnam/ 
then  we  should  question  expenditures 
which  are  designed  to  maintain  an  in 
terventlonlst  defense  posture. 

Our  committee  on  military  spendin* 
intends  to  examine  these  issues  in  the 
future.  We  do  not  have  definitive  an- 
swers  to  these  extremely  complex  mat- 
ters; yet  we  believe  that  congressional 
responsibility  must  focus  on  the  deter- 
mination of  those  defense  policies  which 
are  the  bedrock  of  the  future  stnicture 
of  our  defense  budget. 

Let  me  add  that  some  have  criticized 
current  efforts  to  reduce  defense  spend- 
ing on  the  grounds  that  we  must  first  re- 
view our  commitments  throughout  the 
world  before  hampering  our  ability  to 
keep  them.  We  agree  with  the  urgent 
need  to  assess  the  role  we  have  assumed 
in  the  world,  calculating  its  effect  on 
defense  spending.  But  prior  to  this  proc- 
ess, it  Is  entirely  possible  to  make  the 
reductions  advocated  by  pending  amend- 
ments  without  in  any  way  hindering 
our  ability  to  keep  our  commitments. 
This  is  partially  why  the  present  rec- 
ommendations are  of  a  modest  char- 
acter. It  should  be  obvious,  for  instance, 
that  deferring  the  construction  of  the 
new  nuclear  attack  carrier  will  in  no 
way  inhibit  our  ability  to  fulfill  the 
SEATO  or  NATO  commitment  in  the 
future. 

Defense  capabilities  are  directly  re- 
lated to  the  capacity  of  one's  adversary. 
We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  Soviets'  ag- 
gressive efforts  to  improve  their  military 
capability.  None  of  us  is  advocating  any 
irresponsible  course  of  unilateral  dis- 
armament. The  steps  we  propose— as 
well  as  those  taken  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  Secretai-y  Laird- 
are  done  out  of  the  conviction  that  our 
strategic  deterrent  must  remain  secure 
and  our  preparedness  must  match  the 
role  and  responsibility  we  choose  to  as- 
sume in  our  relations  with  other  nations. 
A  responsible  assessment  of  the  So- 
viet threat  must  not  be  done  in  a  vac- 
uum, however.  It  must  always  be  taken 
in  perspective  with  our  own  capabilities. 
Secretary  Laird,  for  instance,  in  an- 
nouncing his  intention  to  cut  $3  billion 
from  the  defense  budget,  stated  that  the 
Soviet  navy  now  has  125  naval  vessels 
deployed  in  the  high  seas.  What  was 
left  unsaid  was  that  we  have  about  313 
vessels   currently   deployed  at  sea. 

The  budget  submitted  to  Congress  for 
fiscal  year  1970  indicates  that  since  1961, 
excluding  forces  added  for  Vietnam,  our 
military  strength  has  been  augmented  by 
increases  of  185  percent  in  the  number  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  strategic  alert 
force.  140  percent  in  the  total  payload 
capability  of  all  our  fighter  and  attack 
aircraft,  66  percent  in  combat-ready  di- 
visions, 326  percent  in  our  fleet  of  nuclear 
powered  ships,  and  900  percent  in  the 
ability  of  our  helicopters  to  deploy  land 
forces. 

Our  defense  posture  has  remained 
steadfastly  superior;  our  military  secu- 
rity Is  not  in  jeopardy.  But  the  sinew  of 
our  Nation  is. 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  indicated  that  52 
percent  of  the  population  now  believe 
that  military  spending  Is  too  excessive. 
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The  people  of  our  Nation  are  under- 
standing our  plight.  They  desire  new 
Dolicies.  If  our  democratic  system  is  to 
nrove  viable,  it  must  implement  the  pop- 
lar will.  That  requires  the  Congress 
to  aggressively  implement  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  for  the  poUcles  of 
our  country's  defense  and  the  consequent 
expenditures.  .      .»    _ 

In  March,  1950,  the  late  Senator  from 
Ohio    Robert  A.  Taft,  speaking  of  iUi- 
creased  military  appropriations,  stated: 
I  do  not  know  how  long  this  program  U 
going  to  continue.  My  Impression  Is  that  we 
shall  have  new  weapons  and  new  kinds  of 
airplanes,  and  that  we  are  embarked  on  ex- 
nendlturee  of  this  kind  for  ten,  fifteen,  or 
iwenty  years,  as  one  of  the  generals  stated; 
and  W  that  is  so,  I  think  It  means  an  end  of 
oroirress  and  the  end  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Lople  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  We  simply 
iannot  keep  the  country  In  readiness  to  fight 
an  all-out  wax  unless  we  are  willing  to  turn 
our  country  Into  a  garrison  state  and  aban- 
don all  the  Ideals  of  freedom  upon  which  this 
nation  has  been  erected.  It  Is  impossible  to 
have  such  a  thing  In  this  world  as  absolute 
security    I  think  we  should  appoint  a  com- 
mlsslou    to    survey    military    policy    of    the 
United  States,  to  sit  down  with  the  military 
authorities  and  find  out  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  and  to  determine  what  Is  the  proper 
scope   of   military    activity    In    the   United 
States. 


Nearly  20  years  have  passed  since  those 
verv  prophetic  words  of  Senator  Taft. 
I  think  Senator  Taffs  warnings  and 
predictions  seem  all  too  true.  The  destiny 
of  our  Nation  hinges  on  our  ability  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense  in  a 
manner  aUowing  us  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  insure  domestic  tranquullty, 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity,  establish  jus- 
tice and  form  a  more  perfect  Union. 

Senator  PROXMIRE.   Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr    PROXMIRE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  on  an  outstanding,  thoughtful, 
perceptive,  and  helpful  speech.  The  Sen- 
ator has  been  the  leader  in  the  Peace 
Through   Law   studies,    which    I   think 
should  impress  the  Senate  and  the  coun- 
try deeply.  .  .  , 
The  remarkable  thing  about  his  speech 
and  about  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Peace  Through  Law  group  is  their 
moderation  and  thoughtfulness. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  would  not  agree 
with  the  observation  that  the  charge 
that  the  amendments  that  have  be«i 
submitted     would     make     the     United 
States  a  second-rate  power  just  cannot 
stand  scrutiny;  that  they  would  m  no 
way   reduce  the   fundamental   military 
power  of  the  United  States.  Is  that  the 
conviction  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  say  definitely 
that  the  intention  and  purpose  of  the 
committee,  and  of  the  individuals  of  the 
committee,  as  well  as  the  words  that  have 
been     put     together     to     phrase     our 
thoughts  and  express  our  views,  had  one 
thing  in  mind:  to  build  a  stronger  Amer- 
ica recognizing  as  President  Eisenhower 
observed,  that  the  true  security  of  the 
Nation  is  founded  upon  its  moral  and 
economic  strength  as  well  as  its  mih- 
tary  weapons.  It  is  our  concern  that 
there  are  weakening  influences  in  this 
country  today;   there  are  needs  which 


are  going  unmet;  and  that  this  weakens 
the  Nation,  because  the  Nation  is  really 
its  people.  Therefore,  we  strove  in  this 
effort  to  strengthen  our  economy  by  our 
objectives,  without  any  intention  to 
weaken  oursleves  mlliUrily  or  to  create 
a  second-rate  power  militarily  or  not  to 
protect  our  people  from  outside  attack. 
But  we  were  deeply  concerned  with  the 
internal  needs,  and  with  the  need  to 
strengthen  our  people  from  within,  as 
well  as  to  protect  them  from  without. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  if  these  amendments  were  adopted 
and  if  further  reductions  were  made  in 
the  military  appropriation  bill  that  wUl 
come  before  the  Senate,  so  that  if  a  total 
cut  of  $10  billion  were  made,  it  would 
still  leave  us  with  a  miUtary  budget  of 
$70  billion,  and  that  that,  even  recog- 
nizing that  we  have  a  great  commitment 
in  that  budget  for  Vietnam,  would  in  no 
way  put  us  in  the  situation  in  which  we 
found  ourselves  after  World  War  I,  when 
we    virtually    dismantled    our    military 
force   or  after  World  War  II,  when  we 
cut  it  back  to  an  $11  or  $12  biUion  opera- 
tion?   We   still    would   have   the    most 
formidable  miUtary  force  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  based  upon  anything  I  have 
seen  or  observed.  Would   that  be  the 
conclusion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 
Mr.  HATFTELD.  That  would  be  the 
view  we  shared  within  the  committee.  We 
considered  the  kind  of  cut  which  we 
justified— $3  or  $3.5  billion— to  be  very 
conservative.  We  were  Interested  to  note 
that  Secretary  Laird's  proposal  of  $3  bil- 
lion does  not  seem  to  conflict  with  the 
proposals  made  by  the  committee;  so,  if 
we  put  them  together,  there  could  be  a 
cut  of  $6.5  billion. 

Others  who  have  talked  about  increas- 
ing the  cuts  to  $10  bUlion,  including 
those  in  the  defense  agencies  or  others 
related  to  it,  have  indicated  their  first 
priority  of  maintaining  America's 
strength  in  the  world,  including  our  mili- 
tary strength,  and  not  to  do  anything 
that  would  impinge  upon  our  ability  to 
maintain  a  military  leadership  role. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  recommenda- 
tions by  Robert  Benson,  who  was  a 
former  Department  of  Defense  comptrol- 
ler, that  we  cut  military  appropriations 
by' $9  billion,  and  the  finding  of  the 
Congressional  Quarterly,  based  upon 
interviews  with  Pentagon  experts,  that 
we  could  cut  $10.8  billion  from  the  mili- 
tary budget,  recognizing  that  we  still 
have  the  Vietnam  obligation,  were  based 
on  opinions  of  military  experts  rather 
than  those  of  persons  having  no  military 
experience,  or  persons  hostile  to  our 
military  efforts. 

So  the  Senator's  suggestion,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  a  very  modest  scalpel  applied  to 
the  miUtary  operation,  rather  than  a 
sledgehammer  or  anything  that  would 
really  decrease  our  overall  military 
strength  in  any  significant  way. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon on  the  quality  of  his  efforts. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr   EAGLETON.  I,  too,  vrish  to  join 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 


mire)   in    complimenting   the   Senator 
from  Oregon  on  what  I  think  is  a  typi- 
cally judicious,  restrained,  and  measured 
presentation  of  this  highly  complicated, 
detailed,  and  complex  matter.  Having 
worked  with  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  Through  Law,  I  am  privy  to  some 
of  the  work  and  the  background  that 
went  into  the  preparation  of  that  report. 
I,  too,  wish  to  emphasize  that  which 
he    has    emphasized    in    his    remarks, 
namely,  the  moderate— and  I  underscore 
the    word     •moderate'— nature    of    the 
recommendations . 

In  my  view,  and  I  think  in  the  view 
of  others,  based  on  close  scrutiny,  it  was 
not  a  bomb-throwing  report.  It  certainly 
did  not  call  for  unilateral  disarmament, 
but  rather,  it  cautiously  approached  a 
limited  number  of  areas  in  which  savings 
could  be  made. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon:  Do 
my  words  reflect  his  view  of  the  really 
cautious  approach  that  was  exercised  by 
this  committee? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  was  the  way  in 
which  we  presented  our  study.  As  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  knows,  he  having 
served  in  a  distinguished  role  on  this 
committee,  we  sat  down  to  begin  om-  dis- 
cussions as  to  how  we  were  going  to  move 
on  the  whole  subject  of  analyzing  mili- 
tary spending.  At  that  time  we  perhaps 
had  a  far  bigger  flgure  at  least  tucked 
away  in  the  backs  of  our  minds.  Then, 
as  we  got  into  the  day-to-day  activity 
of  collecting  data   and   discussing   the 
problems  and  the  issue,  and  getting  the 
statistics  together,  and  when  we  came 
out  at  the  end  of  our  report  with  about 
$3  billion  we  were  a  little  surprised  that 
the  flgure  was  so  smaU.  All  of  the  study 
and  development  of  the  report  repre- 
sented what  we  wanted  to  do:  to  prepare 
a  report  which  was  authentic,  accurate 
enough  to  be  defended  thoroughly,  and 
moderate  enough  not  to  scare  people  into 
thinking  that  we  were  a  group  of  left- 
wing  radicals  which  was  going  to  dis- 
mantle the  military  or  attack  the  Mili- 
tary  Establishment  in   some  way.   We 
wished  to  establish   a  responsible  and 
completely    justified   posture   from    the 
data  and  the  recommendations,  and  from 
all  of  our  procedures  involved  in  the 
report. 

This  military  spending  report  is  the 
result  of  our  work.  I  think  it  surprised 
everyone.  At  the  press  conference,  the 
press  kept  repeating  that  the  total  figure 
did  not  seem  very  significant,  after  all 
the  time  and  effort  spent;  but  we  em- 
phasized that  it  was  a  moderate,  con- 
servative  figure.    I   think    that   is    the 
character  of  the  report.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  stated,  it  is  not  a 
bomb  threat  or  a  radical  kind  of  report, 
attempting  to  demolish  the  adversary, 
particulariy  when  the  adversary  is  our 
own  Military  Establishment.  That  is  not 
the  proposal  at  all. 

Mr  EAGLETON.  I  was  not  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  outset  of  the  Senator's 
prepared  speech,  and  so  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  review  the  eartier  portions  of 
it  but  did  he  state  early  in  his  remarks, 
or  has  he  extemporaneously  explained, 
the  nature  or  manner  in  which  this  re- 
port was  prepared:  that  is,  by  individual 
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of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Indivldual  Senators  each  as- 
suming a  ^rtain  topic,  a  certain  project, 
a  certain  Item,  and  that  the  Member  or 
Senator  a»id  his  staff,  as  thoroughly  as 
possible,  prepared  materials  on  that  one 
item,  and  that  then  the  material  was 
correlated!  into  one  final  report? 

The  pol|it  I  am  trying  to  make,  and  I 
think  it  i^  important,  is  that  I,  for  ex- 
ample, as  la  member  of  that  committee, 
and  I  think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  as 
chairman  thereof,  did  not  look  upon  the 
MCPL  repjort  as  the  Magna  Charta  or 
the  last  word  or  the  penultimate  docu- 
ment on  military  preparedness. 

PerhapsJ  as  in  the  case  of  any  report 
prepared  i^der  such  collective  circum- 
stances, it  fwill  prove  to  have  some  typo- 
graphical Errors  and  some  statistical  in- 
accuracies.' and  for  those  we  are  apolo- 
getic. If  trtere  are  a  few  errors  in  it,  as 
I  trust  th^re  are,  we  shall  be  glad   to 
have  them(  pointed  out  to  us  and  the 
record  set  $traight;  but  in  a  preparation 
of  a  report  of  this  kind,  I  trust  the  Sena- 
tor from  O|-egon  knows  better  than  any- 
onethat  iti  would  be  impossible  to  have 
it  so -completely  polished  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely perfect.  Does  the  Senator  agree? 
Mr.  HAT^TELD.  Yes,  but  I  would  state 
further  that  the  figures  used  were  from 
authoritatiVe  sources.  We  had  full  co- 
operation ^om  the  various  divisions  of 
the  Pentagon  and  our  military  organiza- 
tions, who Jfurnished  statistics  and  data 
to  us.  Ther^  was  no  intent  to  manufac- 
ture data  dr  statistics  to  prove  a  point 
that  we  win  ted  to  prove  before  reach- 
ing conclustons.  We  went  about  it  in  such 
a  way  as  ti  develop  data  and  statistics 
from    authoritative    sources    and    from 
what  expertise  we  could  obtain  in  each 
field. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  headed  the 
study  of  thei  MBT-70.  He  knows  from  his 
own  experiftice  the  number  of  hours  he 
spent  and  the  kind  of  sources  he  tapped 
to  get  the  qata  and  material.  He  knows 
that  we  hadj  the  fullest  cooperation  from 
our  miUtary^  people  as  well  as  from  other 
agencies  of  I  the  Government;   and  that 
our  effort  wis  to  supplement  the  activity 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  not  to 
compete  with  it.  We  certainly  did  not  try 
to  prove  thaJt  it  had  not  been  alert  to  its 
responsibilities,  or  to  impinge  upon  its 
legal  status  4i.s  a  standing  committee  We 
were  purely  an  ad  hoc  committee  that 
submitted  a:^  independent  report  on  what 
we  felt  would  be  helpful  to  all  Members 
of  Congress. ! 

Mr.  EAGlirrON.  This  will  be  my  final 
question,  if  1  may  ask  it,  since  the  Sen- 
*^r  fro™  Oregon  has  brought  up  the 
MBT-70.  thdugh  not  to  rerun  that  mat- 
ter, which  toi)k  several  hours  on  one  day 
Would  the  Senator  from  Oregon  be  in- 
terested in  hjearing  my  rebuttal  on  that 
one  item,  as  I  an  Ulustrative  example  in 
brief  form,  t^  the  rebuttal,  as  placed  in 
the  Record  c^n  August  11,  of  the  distin- 
giushed  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr 
GoLDWATER)  I  I  observe  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizjona  is  present,  and  thus  will 
have  an  ample  opportunity  to  re-rebut  if 
that  be  necessary. 

Would  the'  Senator  deem  that  to  be 
appropriate.  »o  far  as  tying  up  the  loose 
ends  with  respect  to  this  one  item  is  con- 
cerned, for  example? 
As  stated.  Ithe  Senator  from  Arizona 


entered  a  rebuttal  of  the  MCPL  report 
on  August  11.  I  limit  myself  to  that  one 
portion  of  his  rebuttal  with  respect  to 
the  MB-70  tanks,  because  my  staff  and  I 
authored  that  portion  of  the  MCPL 
report. 

The    rebuttal    of    the    Senator   from 
Arizona  stated: 
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The  issue  that  Is  raised  really  is  whether 
we  should  have  any  tanks  at  all 

I  responded  to  that  by  saying  that  the 
way  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  put  it, 
it  is  not  the  central  issue.  The  tank  may 
remain  a  useful  weapon  for  some  time  to 
come,  but  in  view  of  changes  in  modern 
warfare,  the  real  question  is  whether  we 
need  a  new  supertank  at  a  greatly  in- 
creased cost.  I  believe  that  was  made 
perfectly  clear  in  the  almost  4  hours 
of  debate. 

The  rebuttal  plays  with  semantics 
when  it  cryptically  states: 

They  (the  Russians)  are  now  re-equlplng 
their  armored  units  with  the  T-62.  a  tank  of 
much  later  design  than  our  present  M60A1. 

I  think  the  record  unquestionably 
shows  that  the  T-62  is  not  superior  to 
the  M-60A1.  In  fact,  ask  most  tankers 
which  tank  they  would  rather  have. 

As  to  the  figures  given  in  the  report, 
they  are  only  as  good  as  the  figures 
available.  The  $43.3  million  figure  was 
supplied  by  the  Pentagon  in  an  interview 
and  the  $24.5  million  was  supplied  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  might  add 
that  the  $25.4  or  $24.5  is  not  a  line  item, 
but  rather  is  a  part  of  a  broad  lump  cate- 
gory labeled  "production-based  support." 
The  rebuttal  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  correct  in  citing  the  figure  of  $277 
million  for  U.S.  research  and  develop- 
ment costs  alone.  That  was  a  misprint, 
and  I  apologize. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  rebuttal  summarizes  the 
problems  in  rationally  evaluating  and 
discussing  the  procurement  of  weapons 
systems.  It  states: 

There  is  every  prospect  that  If  no  monkey 
wrenches  are  thrown  in  the  works,  that  the 
United  States  will  succeed  In  putting  in  the 
nelU,  for  use  by  its  troops  anywhere  in  the 
world,  a  tank  that  is  far  superior  to  any  tank 
ever  seen  before. 


That  is  fine — but  it  does  not  answer 
the  main  question.  Is  the  MBT-70  really 
needed  and  can  the  cost  be  justified? 

To  me,  that  is  the  so-called  $64  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  think,  with  all  due  respect 
that  the  rebuttal  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  answers  that  question  to  my 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  second 
everything  that  has  been  said  by  the 
Senator.  Beyond  commending  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  for  his  leadership  in  this 
effort,  I  point  out.  again  seconding  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  moderate  tone 
of  the  report  and  of  the  presentations. 
I  think,  greatly  strengthens  their  per- 
suasiveness and  lead.  If  I  might  say  so 
to  a  much  more  useful  debate  than  often 
occurs  on  matters  of  this  kind. 

In  this  connection,  the  responses  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  an  active  member  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  in  opposition  to  some  of  the 
suggestions  we  have  been  making,  but 
not  to  all  of  them,  have  been  in  the  same 
vein,  and  the  quiet  and  considerate  effort 


that  has  been  made  by  aU  who  have 
participated  acUvely  in  this  debate  win 
in  my  judgment,  lead  to  the  right  deci' 
slons  being  made  on  the  Senate  floor  for 
our  country  as  a  whole. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  to  be  assoclatec  with  those 
who,  like  the  Senator  from  Oregon  ^ 
proponents  of  all  or  the  major  portion 
of  the  amendments  and  with  those  who 
like  the  Senator  from  Arizona  are  in 
opposition.  ^ 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  obtained  the  floor 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  yield  to  me 
for  a  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen 
ator  from  Arizona  has  the  floor 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  for  yielding  I  shall 
be  brief. 

I  commend  the  able  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon for  what  I  think  is  a  thoughtful  dis- 
cussion, and,  in  my  book,  a  carefully  bal- 
anced one.  I  feel  that  the  organization  of 
the  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  operating  under 
the  title  of  "Members  of  Congre.ss  for 
Peace  Through  Law"  is  a  constructive 
and  a  wise  effort. 

I  hope  that  our  studies  and  recom- 
mendations presented  in  this  case  in  the 
form  of  amendments  will  be  adopted. 
Certainly,  we  were  sincere  in  our  efforts 

The  one  thing  that  I  feel  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  been  most  helpful  in 
doing  is  to  remind  us  again  that  in  doing 
this  we  are  doing  what  the  Constitution 
charges  us  with  doing.  We  are  not  blindly 
attacking  the  Pentagon.  The  military  is 
an  honorable  career.  I  hope  that  it  is  al- 
ways regarded  by  all  of  us  as  an  honor- 
able career. 

The  duty  of  Members  of  Congress  in- 
cludes responding  to  section  8  of  article 
I  of  the  Constitution.  We  are  clearly  told 
in  this  section  that  we  have  the  obliga- 
tion of  raising  money.  We  have  the  ob- 
Ugation  to  pay  the  debts.  And  we  have 
the  obligation  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  the  obligation  to 
pay  the  bills  for  what  we  undertake  to 
do  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  That 
is  our  job.  And  in  reviewing  in  detail  the 
requests  of  the  Pentagon  and  in  seeking 
to  balance  what  they  claim  is  essential 
for    the    national    defense   against   the 
equally  developed  claim  that  we  respond 
to   the   general   welfare  of   the   United 
States,  we  are  doing  what  we  should  do. 
That  is  true  whether  we  support  the 
expenditure  of  every  nickel  of  the  au- 
thorized   request   or    whether    we   find 
ourselves  in  support  of  only  half  the 
amendments  as  we  seek  to  reduce  the 
amount.  We  share  a  common  obligation. 
And  though  we  are  divided  on  a  particu- 
lar proposal,  we  are  acting  in  response 
to  the  charge  laid  on  us  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. For  the  first  time  in  the  brief  time 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I 
think  we  are  doing  a  more  effective  job. 
We  are  responding  more  fully  to  our 
duty. 

I  want  to  conclude  not  just  because 
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the  Senator  from  Arizona  was  the  one 
who  vielded  the  time  to  me.  but  because 
I  believe  it   by  saying  that  the  Armed 
services  Committee  of  the  Senate  should 
find  all  of  us  in  its  debt.  The  efforts  made 
hv  the  members  of  that  committee  to 
insure  that  we  do  have  available  the  in- 
formation on  which  prudent  judgments 
can  be  made  have  been  excellent.  I  only 
regret   that   it   may   sound  out  of   the 
mouths  of  those  of  us  who  offer  amend- 
ments to  revise  downward  the  recom- 
mendations of  that  committee  that  we 
are  critical.  We  are  not.  We  are  apprecia- 
tive We,  at  least  in  some  part,  have  an 
awareness  that  we  never  had  before  of 
the  enormous  difficulty  that  is  presented 
to  that  committee  as  it  seeks  to  balance 
the  competing  claims  for  our  wealth.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  identified  as  one  who  is 
other  than  appreciative  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr    GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for 
his  kind  remarks. 

Before  I  begin  what  I  rose  to  address 
myself  to,  I  should  like  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  a  well  pre- 
pared and  well  presented  speech.  I  look 
forward  to  the  replies  to  my  criticisms, 
and  I,  in  turn,  will  go  over  those  together 
with  several  things  in  the  paper  he  has 
presented  today  and  will  supply  addi- 
tional ones.  I  hope  we  do  iiot  end  in  a 
long  debate  by  long  distance  by  doing 
this,  but  I  think  the  Senator  has  pro- 
vided some  good  food  for  thought. 

Mr.   HATFIELD.   Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  for  a 
final  remark? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  closing,  I  submit 
as  exhibit  1  the  Military  Spending  Re- 
port of  the   Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  Through  Law;  the  rebuttal  sub- 
mitted by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona;  and  comments  on  the  rebuttal 
prepared  by  MCPL  members. 
EXHiarr    1 
Report  on  Miutart  Spending 
(By    the    Members    of    Congress    for    Peace 
Through     Law.     Committee     on     Military 
Spending.  July  2,  1969) 

PREFACE 

Intensified  public  and  Congressional  con- 
cern over  the  level  and  Impact  of  defense 
expendltxires,  which  account  for  80  percent  of 
relatively  controllable  federal  outlays,  has 
become  manifest  In  recent  months.  In  con- 
ferences and  committee  hearings,  Members 
of  Congress  and  private  citizens  have  ques- 
tioned the  dominance  of  defense  spending 
in  relation  to  our  national  priorities.  There 
is  widespread  consensus  on  the  need  for  more 
comprehensive  scrutiny  of  the  defense  budget 
by  both  Congress  and  the  executive  branch. 
Various  proposals  which  merit  thorough  con- 
sideration have  been  advanced  to  faclUtate 
such  review  of  military  expenditures. 

As  members  of  the  Military  Spending  Com- 
mittee of  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
Through  Law,  we  have  cooperated  dxirlng 
the  past  two  months  In  a  study  of  various 
aspects  of  defense  expenditures.  It  is  our 
convlcUon  that  such  a  bipartisan  coopera- 
tive effort  can  substantlaUy  improve  Con- 
gressional knowledge  and  Judgment  In  this 
area. 

Our  examination  of  the  utUlty  and  neces- 
sity of  requested  defense  funding  has  been 
based  upon  a  high  regard  for  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  upon  a  deep  interest  in  the  proper 
allocation  of  our  nation's  resources.  We  have 
concluded    that   significant   reductions  can 


be  made  wlthbut  in  any  way  Jeopardizing  our 
national  security.  While  we  may  not  be  In 
complete  agreement  on  all  points  In  the  dis- 
cussion, we  are  unanimous  in  our  recom- 
mendations for  adjustments  In  defense  pro- 
grams and  for  cuts  In  the  FT  1970  DOD 
budget. 

The  budget  reductions  advocated  In  this 
report  total  approximately  $3  billion  for  FT 
1970.  Implicit  In  these  cuts  are  five  year 
cumulative  savings  of  from  JlS  to  $30  bil- 
lion exclusive  of  savings  frwn  troop  reduc- 
tions and  up  to  $100  billion  if  the  Vietnam 
war  Is  terminated  and  the  recommended 
troop  reductions  are  Implemented. 

Our  recommended  cuts  represent  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  $80  billion  defense 
budget  These  modest  recommendations  re- 
fiect  the  lUnlted  nature  of  the  stady  which 
included  only  topics  the  committee  believed 
it  could  examine  with  competency  In  the 
available  time.  We  do  not  suggest  that  these 
are  the  only  cuts  which  can  be  made.  The 
committee  recognizes  that  other  studies  on 
military  spending  have  been  conducted,  and 
recommends  that  those  findings  be  given 
careful  consideration.  We  believe  that  many 
additional  proposed  expenditures  should  be 
carefully  scrutinized.  More  extensive  study 
is  likely  to  demonstrate  that  substantially 
greater  cuts  are  consistent  with  the  national 
security. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  we  have 
urged  retrenchment  of  research  and  develop- 
ment m  only  very  few  cases.  The  principal 
cause  of  excessive  spending  is  not  the  effort 
to  maintain  our  technological  superiority. 
It  is  the  United  States  tendency,  impelled  by 
military  and  Industrial  pressures,  toward  ex- 
cessive and  improvident  policies  for  pro- 
curement, deployment  and  force  levels.  In 
fact,  since  defense  spending  to  procure  and 
deploy  unneeded  weapons  today  reduces  the 
amount  of  federal  money  available  for  basic 
research  and  scientific  education,  our  exces- 
sive defense  budget  may  well  pose  a  threat 
to  our  future  technological  position  and 
thus  to  our  national  security. 

In  Judging  an  expenditure  unnecessary,  we 
have  concluded  that  some  or  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  hold  true  In  each  case: 
(1)  it  Is  directed  against  a  very  remote  and 
unlikely  contingency;  (2)  it  Is  for  a  system 
which  Is  unlikely  to  perform  according  to 
specifications;  (3)  there  are  less  costly  means 
of  achieving  the  same  end;  and  (4)  the  utility 
of  the  system  Is  insufficient— in  light  of  pres- 
ent strategic  and  International  conditions— 
to  Justify  the  cost. 

While    the    cuts    recommended    here    are 
Justified  prlmarllv  in  this  manner,  it  Is  also 
vital  to  recognize  that  Implicit  In  our  recom- 
mendations Is  a  more  general  criticism  of  our 
high  level  of  military  spending.  An  overly 
ambitious  view  of  our  global  responsibilities 
has  contributed  to  the  present  imbalance  in 
our  federal  budget.  Continuing  study  of  mili- 
tary spending  should  Include  realistic  assess- 
ment of  our  role  in  the  world  community. 
To  demonstrate  the  feaslbUlty  of  substan- 
tially greater  reductions  will  require  a  much 
larger    effort.    Such    an    expanded    Inquiry 
would    Investigate    other    questionable    but 
more  complex  areas  of  defense  spending  and 
would  consider  changes  In  the  assumptions 
underlying  our  present  general  purpose  force 
levels  (e.g.,  troops,  tactical  aircraft,  aircraft 
carriers,  transport,  etc.).  These  levels  Imply 
a  requirement  that  the  United  States  be  able 
to   wage   simultaneous   major   wars   In    Asia 
and  Europe  and  a  minor  war  elsewhere.  Since 
the  major  part  of  DOD  expenditures  is  for 
support  of  conventional  forces,  greater  budg- 
et cute  could  be  achieved  by  changing  the 
primary  assumptions  upon  which  force  levels 
are  based. 

This  study,  then,  is  only  an  Introductory 
effort.  We  believe  that  the  recommended  ad- 
justment should  be  made  to  the  current 
DoD  budget  for  FY  1970.  It  Is  also  our  con- 
viction that  continuing  study  of  military 
spending  Is  essential.  Toward  these  ends,  we 


Invite  the  conadderatlon  and  support  of  other 
Members  of  Congress. 

Senator  Mark  O  Hatfield.  Chairman.  MCPL 
Military  Spending  Committee. 

Senator  Thomas  F.  EJagleton. 

Senator  Charles  E.  Goodell. 

Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathlas,  Jr. 

Senator  George  McGovern. 

Congressman  Brock  Adams. 

Congressman  George  E.  Brown,  Jr. 

Congressman  Jeffrey  Cohelan. 

Congressman  John  Oonyers,  Jr. 

Congressman  Donald  M.  Fraser. 

Congressman  Gilbert  Gude. 

Congressman  Richard  D.  McCarthy. 

Congressman  Abner  J.  Mlkva. 

Congressman  P.  Bradford  Morse. 

Congressman  Henry  S.  Reuse. 


(From  the  Congressional  Record.  Aug.   11, 
1969] 
Mn-rTARY  Spending 
Mr.    GOLDWATER.    Mr.    President,    on    July 
2.   1969.  a  report  entitled  "Report  on  Mili- 
tary   Spending."    prepared    by    Members    of 
Congress  for  Peace  through  Law  Committee 
on  Military  Spending,  was  put  into  the  hands 
of   the   Members  of  the   Senate.   Because   a 
number  of  our  most  distinguished  Members 
are  also  members  of  this  committee.  I  ap- 
proached   the    Senator    from    Oregon    (Mr. 
Hatfield),  who  is  the  chairman  of  this  par- 
ticular committee,   telling  him   that   I  had 
found  in  the  publication  statements  that  I 
considered  to  be  Inaccurate.  I  suggested  that 
at  some   time   when   we   could   obtain   the 
floor.  I  would  go  through  them,  item  by  Item, 
and   he  could   respond  as  he  desired.  With 
recess  only  2  days  away.  and.  having  faUed 
rather  miserably  to  obtain  the  floor  during 
the  protracted  and  prolonged  discussion  on 
the  ABM,  the  tank,  and  other  matters,  and. 
wanting    to    get    these    corrections    In    the 
Record  before  the  recess.  I  am  taking  this 
means  of   Introducing   them,  together  with 
this  introductory  statement. 

I  would  want  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
at  the  outset  that  I  find  no  fault  with  any 
group  assembUng  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  expenditures  in  the  mUl- 
tary  field,  or  any  field,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  when  we  get  into  the  vast  and  seem- 
ingly uncontrolled  expenditures  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  Agriculture,  and 
other  bureaus,  committees  will  be  formed  to 
investigate  that  spending  thoroughly. 

The  areas  of  this  report  that  I  feel  to 
be  inconsistent  with  facts  are  in  the  fields 
of  AMSA,  the  P-14  program,  the  main  battle 
tank  M-70.  on  which  we  have  already  con- 
cluded action  on  the  floor,  continental  air 
defense,  attack  aircraft  carriers,  and,  of 
course,  Safeguard  ABM  which  we  have  already 
disposed  of.  There  are  other  rather  minor 
areas,  but  because  we  will  not  be  going  Into 
these  during  the  discussion  of  the  bill  now 
before  us,  I  will  do  away  with  any  comments 
on  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  papers 
which  I  have  had  prepared  answering  these 
discrepancies  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material  was 
ordered    to    be    printed    in    the    Record,    as 

follows:  .»,e» 

(Note.— Following  the  sections  on  AMSA 
(Section  I)  Continental  Air  Defense  (Sec- 
tion II).  Attack  Aircraft  Carriers  (Section 
IV)  the  F-14  (Section  V),  and  the  Main 
Battle  Tank  (Section  VI)  we  have  Inserted 
the  appropriate  section  from  Senator  Gold- 
water's  August  11,  1969  submission.  Our 
comments  on  Senator  Goldwaters  paper  fol- 
low the  AMSA  and  P-14  sections.  The  body 
of  the  speech  addresses  the  criticism  of  our 
aircraft  carrier  paper.  Following  Section  IX 
we  have  inserted  the  concluding  paragraphs 
of  Senator  Ooldwater's  submission.  Senator 
Eagleton's  response  to  Senator  Ooldwater's 
submission  on  the  MBT-70  appears  In  the 
remarks  made  during  the  coUoque  following 
Senator  Hatfield's  speech.) 
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BCAI«NB>  OSnnNG  LABORATORY 

Study  of  tl^e  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory 
had  been  in(jluded  aa  part  of  thla  project 
until  June  lOj  1969,  when  the  Department  of 
Defenae  announced  termination  of  the  MOL 
program.  According  to  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Davia  Packard.  "The  primary  fac- 
tors In  the  detUlon  to  cancel  the  MOL  proj- 
ect Included  (1)  the  continuing  urgency  of 
reducing  fede^^l  defense  spending  and  (2) 
advances  In  Automated  techniques  for  un- 
manned satellite  systems." 

ADVANCED    ICANNCO    STRATEGIC   AttCRAfT 

(AMSAI 


and  (4)  bombera  have  a  useful  role  in  con- 
ventional warfare  situations  whereas  missiles 
do  not,  as  ezempUfled  by  the  use  of  B-52e  In 
Vietnam.  It  Is  then  asserted  that  a  new 
bomber,  AMSA,  Is  required  because  the  B-52 
fleet  Is  aging  and  because  it  U  likely  to  be- 
come Increasingly  vulnerable  to  bomber 
defenses. 
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AMSA  Is  th« 
placement  for 
of  production 
FB-lU,    whlci 


eluding    both 


at  200  feet  and 
The  number 
per  unit  costs 


Summary 

proposed  strategic  bomber  re- 
the  B-52.  which  has  been  out 
since  1962.  and  for  the  new 
Is  regarded  by  Air  Force 
spokesman  as  6nly  an  Interim  solution  to  the 
bomber  problem.  It  Is  expected  to  have  a  top 
speed  of  Mach  12.5  and  a  range  of  6.100  nauti- 
cal mllea  with  one  refueling.  It  would  weigh 
370.000  to  380.1)00  pounds  and  would  carry  a 
payload  of  apjiroxlmately  50.000  pounds  In- 
bombs     and     nuclear-tipped 


air-to-ground  iilssUes  It  would  be  capable 
-Of  supersonic  flight  at  both  high  and  low 
^lUtydes.  Of  the  three  mission  profiles 
formulated  as  a  common  baae  for  contract 
design  submlss  on.  the  one  most  remote  from 
the  capabilities  of  the  B-52  and  of  those  once 
planned  for  the  B-70  has  the  bomb  run 
beginning  at  1(66  nautical  miles  from  target 
°'  """  '—*  — "  a  speed  of  Mach  085. 

planned  for  order  Is  263.  at 
;  (estimated  by  the  Air  Force  at 
between  820  and  $30  million,  plus  a  total  of 
$2  billion  for  re^arch  and  development.  Sen- 
ator Proxmlre  lias  received  estimates  as  high 
as  $80  million  Aer  plane,  so  the  possible  cost 
range  runs  from  $8  to  $23  billion  for 
the  total  program.  To  date  about  $140  mUllon 
has  been  spent!  Former  DoD  Secretary  Clif- 
ford recommenced  a  fiscal  1970  increase  of 
about  $56  million  over  fiscal  1969  to  advance 
the  long  lead  time  avionics  and  propulsion 
systems,  and  Secretary  Laird  added  another 
$23  million  to  s»orten  the  competitive  design 
phase  and  begin  full  scale  engineering  devel- 
opment, aimed  an  advancing  the  initial  opera- 
tional capablUt*  by  one  year,  to  1977.  Thus 
the  total  now  planned  for  1970  Is  $100.2  mil- 
lion. ' 

Retommendations 
Because  of  th#  lack  of  a  demonstrated  need 
for  a  new  mann^  bomber,  funding  for  AMSA 
should  be  reduced  to  $20  mUllon  in  fiscal 
1970,  a  level  approximating  amounts  spent 
In  prior  years.  This  would  result  In  savings 
of  $80  million  Ifa  fiscal  1970.  If  deployment 
Is  not  subsequently  undertaken,  savings  of 
$2  to  $3   billion;  would   be   realized   In   fiscal 
1971   through  1|75.  Essentially  this  recom- 
mendation meai^  that  development  of  AMSA 
should  proceed  Slowly  while  the  alternatives 
outlined  in  this  paper  are  being  examined. 
Jtaticniale  and  discu3iion 
A.  Th('  Caae  for  AMSA 
The  Air  Force  jhas  been  pressing  for  a  new 
strategic  aircraft  throughout  the  1960's,  par- 
ticularly  since   Secretary   McNamara's   deci- 
sion against  production  of  the  B-70.  a  high 
altitude  Mach  3  lumber  upon  which  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  development  funds  were  spent  prior 
to    Its    abandonment.    Basic   argtiments    ad- 
vanced m  supporb  of  maintaining  a  subetan- 
tlal  bomber  forc(«  are:   (1)  the  U.S.  arsenal 
must  contain  a  "mixed  force"  consisting  of 
both  bombers  anfl  missiles  In  order  to  insure 
against  missile  uiirellablUty  or  Improvements 
In  Soviet  mlssllejlefense  systems:  (2)  bomb- 
ers   are    more    fljexible    than    mlssUee-     (3) 
bomber  forces  require  the  enemy  to  mix  his 
defense    efforts,    thereby    compUcating    hla 
damage    llmltatlcn    problem    and    requiring 
blm  to  4lT«rt  res<  urces  from  ABM  programs; 


B.  The  Case  Against  a  New  Bomber 
i.  The  strategic  role  of  bombers  is  for  the 
most  part  being  fulfilled  by  other  weapons 
which  are  more  cost-effective. 

Prior  to  development  of  long  range  ballistic 
missiles  a  progression  of  bombers — the  B-36 
the  B-47  and  finally  the  B-52— had  the  bur- 
den  of   deterring   attack   upon   the   United 
States.  The  country  had  to  have  a  bomber 
force  large  enough  and  with  a  high  enough 
probability  of  penetration  to  aasure  any  at- 
tacker that  he  would  be  destroyed  In  return. 
The  deployment  of  large  numbers  of  In- 
tercontinental and  sea  based  ballistic  mis- 
siles has  automatically  placed  bombers  in  a 
secondary  strategic  role.  For  most  purposes 
the  debate  over  the  relative  merits  of  manned 
aircraft  versus  unmanned  missiles  has  been 
clearly  won  by  the  latter.  Their  deployment 
In  hardened  sUos  and   under  the  sea  gives 
them  an  extremely  high  capability  of  sur- 
viving a  first  strike  and  remaining  available 
for  retaliation.  Their  speed  allows  a  quick 
reaction  and,  particularly  with  the  develop- 
ment  of   penetration    aids,    makes   effective 
defense    an    enormously    complex    problem. 
Obviously   no   sane   adversary   would   decide 
to  strike  the  United  States,  Inviting  quick 
and    complete    destruction    in    return    from 
our  missiles,  simply  because  we  could  not 
obliterate  him  with  bombers  as  well. 

The   cost-effectiveness   case   was   summed 
up  In  a  1966  analysis  presented  by  then  De- 
fense Secretary  McNamara,  which  compared 
missiles   with   bombers   for  purposes   of   in- 
suring   the    country's    assured    destruction 
capability.  He  pointed  out  that  even  if  there 
were  any  meaningful  Interference  with  our 
missile   forces,    Increases   In   their   numbers 
would   be  less   costly   than   acquiring  addi- 
tional B-52S  with  gravity  bombs,  up  to  the 
point   where   the   expected   missile   attrition 
rate  exceeds   50  percent  of   those  deployed 
Moreover,  this  study  was  based  on  a  relative- 
ly  low-cost   bomber   alternative.   Missile   ef- 
fectiveness would  have  had  to  fall  below  30 
percent    before    the    PB-111/SRAM    aircraft 
would  have  been  economically  Justified  for 
insurance  purposes.  Since  AMSA's  costs  are 
expected  to  exceed  those  of  either  the  B-52 
or  the  PB-Ul  the  ratio  of  missile  effective- 
ness  would   presumably   have    to   be    lower 
still  before  the  new  aircraft  would  be  worth- 
while. On  the  other  side  of  the  equation   it 
IS  significant  that  Secretary  McNamara's  cal- 
culation was  based  on  single-warhead  ICBMs 
and  SLBNs:  MIRV-equipped  missiles,  if  their 
deployment   on   both   sides   cannot    be   pre- 
vented by  arms  control  agreements  designed 
to  avoid    the   need    for   any   new   insurance 
forces,  would  no  doubt  further  Increase  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  missiles   over  bombers 
There   is   no   indication   that   our   missile 
force  Will  ever  become  so  unreliable  that  In- 
surance  With   bombers    will   emerge   as   an 
attractive  alternative.  Neither  has  there  been 
any   suggestion    that    bombers   might   once 
again  be  called  upon  to  carry  the  main  bur- 
den of  deterrence.  Hence,  the  case  for  any 
bomber  must  rest  on  the  question  of  whether 
the   proposed   expenditure   is   warranted   by 
AMSA's  utility  in  a  secondarv  role,  carrying 
out  missions  which  missiles  cannot  fulfiU 
2.  The  so-called  flexibility  of  bombers  is 
largely  illusory. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  the  context  of  real 
or  threatened  nuclear  conflict  bombers  can 
do  essentially  three  things  that  missiles 
cannot. 

First,  they  can  be  airborne  and  still  out  of 
range  of  enemy  defenses  prior  to  an  actual 
decision  to  attack  or  cotmterattack.  Whereas 


the  choice  with  missiles  is  to  fire  or  not  to 
fire,  the  bomber  offers  a  range  of  options 
it  can  go  part  way  and  hold,  or  go  part  war 
and  turn  around.  ' 

It  Is,  however,  quite  difficult  to  Imaeln* 
a  setting  m  which  this  ability  would  b. 
particularly  useful.  One  probable  role  of 
bombers,  for  example,  would  have  them  in 
the  air  as  a  "show  of  force"  in  order  to  wani 
an  enemy  without  attacking  him  Yet  it 
seems  doubtful  that  bombers,  slower  and 
less  capable  than  missiles  of  actually  eettin» 
through  to  their  targets,  can  frighten  an 
enemy  more  than  the  mere  existence  of  mas 
slve  ICBM  and  SLBM  forces  capable  of  strlk^ 
Uig  targets  within  minutes.  For  purposes  of 
both  deterrence  and  retaliation,  the  impor 
tant  ability  is  not  to  be  In  the  air  but  to 
reach  an  assigned  target. 

Second,  it  is  suggested  that  bombers  can 
be   retargeted    after   launch.    If   a   need   lor 
retargeting  were  to  arise,  however,  the  ques 
tlon  of  relative  speed  would  be  of  decisive 
Importance.  At  some  point  in  a  strategic  mis- 
sion  a   bomber   must   be   committed    After 
that  point  it  can  no  longer  receive  retargeting 
orders;  it  Is  out  of  communication.  Because 
of  Its  much  greater  speed,  an  ICBM  or  SLBM 
could  be  retargeted   before  launch  but    in 
terms  of  time,  after  the  latest  point  at  which 
a  bomber's  mission  could   be  changed    and 
could  still  reach  the  new  target  before  the 
bomber.  The  existing  U.S.  missile  force  con- 
tains substantial  reserves  for  this  purpose 
Third,  the  bomber  can  carry  out  missions 
of  armed  reconnalss.^nce.  It  is  suggested  that 
this  capability  would  be  useful  for  the  pur- 
pose of  damage   limitation,   after  a  nuclear 
exchange    In    which    hard    targets    were   at- 
tacked first  and  weapons  were  reserved  for 
later  attacks  upon  population  and  industry 
Bombers  would  cruise  over  enemy  territory 
seeking  to  destroy  remaining  mlssUes  before 
they  could  be  launched. 

The  occurrence  of  such  a  scenario  is  ex- 
tremely Improbable,  because  if  the  Soviet 
Union  believed  after  such  an  exchange  that 
the  United  States  could  attack  its  remain- 
ing forces  on  the  ground  It  would  probably 
launch  those  forces  before  thev  could  be  hit 
The  concept  of  limited  nuclear  war  has  few 
adherents,  and  the  development  of  hard  tar- 
get capability  helps  assure  that  nuclear  war 
if  It  comes,  will  be  total.  Moreover,  it  Is  ques- 
tionable whether  a  bomber  would  be  able 
to  determine  which  Soviet  missile  silos  were 
empty  and,  even  If  it  could,  whether  this 
would  be  the  most  cost-effective  means  of 
attacking  withheld  missiles. 

In  most  cases,  therefore,  the  flexibility  of 
bombers  has  little  practical  meaning  To  a 
large  degree  it  is  a  counterpart  of  a  charac- 
teristic in  which  bombers  compare  unfa- 
vorably with  missUes— the  fact  that  they 
are  slower,  which  means  that  the  decision  to 
launch  must  be  made  sooner. 

As  outlined  more  fully  below,  it  must  also 
be  noted  that  If  capabilities  along  these  lines 
are  desirable,  they  are  alreadv  possessed  in 
substantial  measure  by  existing  aircraft 

3.  Existing  aircraft  require  the  enemy  to 
mix  his  defenses  as  much  as  would  be  the 
case  if  AMSA  were  added. 

One  should  not  assume  that  the  choice  Is 
between  AMSA  and  no  substantial  strategic 
bomber  force,  as  Is  implied  in  many  argu- 
ments advanced  in  support  of  the  program. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  entirely  possible  to  ac- 
cept the  continuing  utllltv  of  Intercontinen- 
tal strategic  bombers  while  still  rejecting 
AMSA  as  too  costly  in  terms  of  its  contribu- 
tions to  the  capabilities  of  the  U.S.  bomber 
force.  AMSA  has.  In  fact,  been  described  as  a 
combination  of  the  payload  and  range  cap- 
ablhties  of  the  B-52  and  the  speed  and  ver- 
satUlty  of  the  FB-lll. 

Our  four  squadrons  of  FB-lUs  will  have 
an  estimated  speed  of  Mach  2.2  and  a  range 
capable  of  reaching  at  leaat  70  percent  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command's  targets.  According 
to    testimony    by    Secretary    McNamara,    its 


-nge  exceeds  that  of  the  B-52C-Fs.  which  is 
jOOO  miles.  It  U  equipped  to  fly  at  low  levels 
»t  high  speeds,  thus  possessing  the  basic  new 
capablllUes  represented  as  most  Important  In 
AMSA  The  256  B-62G8  and  Hs  currently  In 
service,  meanwhile,  have  ranges  in  excess  of 
10  000  nautical  miles,  can  fly  at  altitudes  In 
the  60,000  foot  range,  and  can  deUver  large 
payloads.  The  combination  of  the  two  can  do 
most  of  what  AMSA  would  do. 

The  number  of  FB-llls  to  be  purchased, 
reduced  from  the  14  combat  squadrons 
nianned  in  1968,  could  not  strike  simultane- 
ously at  all  targets  the  aircraft  is  capable  of 
re«:"hlng.  Nor  Is  It  suggested  that  all  B-62s 
would  reach  their  torgets.  But  the  goal  of  re- 
quiring the  enemy  to  mix  his  defenses  does 
not  require  large  numbers.  Since  they  will 
not  know  the  targets  to  be  hit  by  the  FB-lll, 
they  will  have  to  at  least  defend  all  those 
It  Is  capable  of  reaching. 

Any  nation  bent  on  neutralizing  our  stra- 
tegic air  forces  mu»t  therefore  develop  air 
defenses  capable  of  countering  AMSA  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  it  Is  built. 

4  Changing  mission  and  penetration  aids 
further  enhance  utility  of  existing  strategic 
bombers. 

Because  existing  and  future  air  defenses 
are  likely  to  be  concentrated  around  target 
areas,  missile  launching  or  "stand-off"  ac- 
tivity, as  opposed  to  gravity  bombing.  Is 
emerging  as  a  primary  mission  of  strategic 
aircraft.  The  Hound  Dog  missile  carried  by 
B-62GS  and  Hs,  with  a  600  mile  range,  a 
Mach  2.0  cruising  speed  and  a  four-megaton 
warhead,  exemplifies  this  phenomenon.  The 
small,  lightweight  SRAM  (short-range  at- 
tack missile)  is  expected  to  follow,  although 
it  is  currently  experiencing  development  dif- 
ficulties SRAM  could  be  fired  some  100  miles 
from  target  beyond  enemy  bomber  defenses, 
and  Its  small  size  and  low  weight  would  al- 
low saturation  with  large  numbers.  It  can 
be  carried  by  both  the  B-52  and  the  FB-lll. 
This  role  reduces  the  need  for  the  low  level- 
high  speed  flight  capabilities  of  AMSA.  and 
makes  the  alternative  of  relying  on  B-52s 
and  FB-llls  even  more  attractive.  Their 
adequacy  U  enhanced  still  further  by  the 
development  of  the  Subsonic  Cruise  Armed 
Decoy  (SCAD) ,  a  nuclear-armed  pllotless  air- 
craft carrying  a  radar  reflective  mechanism 
to  make  It  look  like  a  large  bomber  on  ene- 
my radar  screens.  Along  with  other  elec- 
tronic countermeasures.  It  can  substantially 
increase  the  ability  of  existing  aircraft  to 
penetrate  Soviet  defenses. 

5.  Conventional  warfare  roles  of  bombers 
do  not  require  elaborate,  high  performance 
aircraft. 

One  aspect  of  the  flexibility  attributed  to 
AMSA  Is  the  fact  that  It  can  react  to  threats 
which  do  not  call  for  a  nuclear  response. 
The  operation  of  B-62s  In  Vietnam  is  cited 
as  clear  evidence  that  the  day  of  conven- 
tional bombing  Is  not  over. 

It  Is  first  clear,  however,  that  bombing 
targets  such  as  those  in  Vietnam,  without 
sophisticated  air  defenses,  does  not  require 
the  costly  high  performance  capabilities 
which  AMSA  would  have.  American  forces 
have  dropped  a  total  of  1  million  tons  of 
bombs  during  the  Vietnam  conflict  without 
losing  a  single  B-52  as  a  result  of  enemy 
action.  It  has  obviously  performed  no  less 
effectively  than  would  a  much  more  ad- 
vanced aircraft.  Even  its  forerunners  long 
since  retired  would  probably  have  been  as 
qualified  for  such  missions. 

On  the  other  hand,  conventional  bombing 
against  sophisticated  adversaries  will  require 
aircraft  of  much  higher  performance  than 
a  plane  designed  primarily  for  strategic  mis- 
sions can  achieve.  Whatever  feasibility  stra- 
tegic bombers  have  against  advanced  de- 
fenses is  due  to  the  tremendous  nuclear 
destructive  power  they  can  carry.  With  con- 
ventional bombs  the  probable  loss  rates 
would  be  Intolerable  because  the  damage 
done  to  targets  would  be  slight  In  compari- 


son to  the  costs.  In  the  future  we  can  expect 
that  the  performance  of  aircraft  designed 
primarily  for  long-distance  missions  will 
continue  to  compare  unfavorably  with  the 
capabilities  of  defensive  Interceptors  and 
surface  to  air  missiles,  requiring  that  what- 
ever conventional  bombing  Is  done  be  car- 
ried out  by  tactical  aircraft. 

6.  The  B-52  age  problem  can  be  solved 
through  steps  much  more  simple  and  much 
less  expensive  than  AMSA. 

A  recent  Issue  of  Aerospace  Technology 
quotes  DOD  ofllclals  as  saying  that  the  B-52 
age  question  Is  not  so  much  when  the  air- 
plane win  wear  out  as  It  Is  whether  It  will 
remain  operationally  suitable  and  capable  of 
operating  in  the  right  speed  and  altitude 
regimes — a  subject  to  which  the  bulk  of 
this  paper  has  been  addressed. 

There  have  also  been  expressions  of  con- 
cern about  the  physical  age  of  the  existing 
fleet.  The  last  was  produced  at  Boeing's 
Wichita  plant  In  October  of  1962,  and  the 
Air  Force  does  not  believe  that  the  O  and  H 
models  presently  in  the  force  will  last  be- 
yond the  late  1970's. 

The  huge  investment  proposed  for  AMSA 
Is,  however,  obviously  not  Justified  if  It  is 
to  be  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of  having 
physically  newer  aircraft.  It  would  be  worth- 
while. Instead,  to  consider  further  modifica- 
tions of  B-52's  to  extend  their  operational 
lifetime,  a  process  that  could  be  carried  out 
at  a  Uny  fraction  of  AMSA's  cost.  Depending 
on  their  sc<^)e,  continuing  modifications  of 
the  B-52  could  extend  its  life  well  Into  and 
perhaps  beyond  the  operational  time  frame 
envisioned  for  the  new  aircraft.  Another  ap- 
proach, also  less  costly  than  AMSA,  would 
be  to  reopen  B-52  production  lines.  The  1962 
purchase  involved  costs  of  about  $10  mil- 
lion per  aircraft,  and  current-dollar  esti- 
mates would  still  be  substantially  under  the 
Air  Force's  most  optimistic  proJecUons  for 
AMSA. 


(From  the  Congressional  Record,  Aug.  11, 

1969] 

CoiiJMENTS  ON  Discussion  or  AMSA  in  the 

Report  on  Militart  Spending 

sttm  mart 

"The  number  planned  for  order  is  263.  at 

per  unit  costs  estimated  by  the  Air  Force  at 

between  $20  and  $30  million,  plus  a  total  of 

$2    billion    for    research    and    development. 

Senator  Proxmlre  has  received  estimates  as 

high  as  $80  million  per  plane.  .  .  ." 

The  number  planned  for  order  is  not  263. 
We  have  made  no  commitment,  nor  do  we 
now  have  any  plans  to  buy  a  specific  force 
size  of  AMSA  airplanes.  How  many  aircraft 
will  actually  be  procured  will  be  based  on 
future    information    regarding    the    threat, 
costs,  etc.  The  Air  Force  estimates  the  pro- 
duction, airplanes  (including  initial  spares, 
tech  data,  and  support  equipment)  will  cost 
about  $25M  to  $30M  when  bought  in  quan- 
tities in  excess  of  200  airplanes.  Sen.  Prox- 
mlre's  figure  of  $80M  unit  cost  is  not  sub- 
stantiated by  any  estimates  made  by  DOD 
or  knowledgeable  civilian  companies. 
recommendations 
"Because  of  the  lack  of  a  demonstrated 
need  for  a  new  manned  bomber,  funding  for 
AMSA  should  be  reduced  to  $20  million  in 
fiscal  1970.  a  level  approximating  amounts 
spent  in  prior  years.  .  .  ." 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  demonstration  of 
need  mtist  consist  of  evaluation  of  the  enemy 
threat  and  U.S.  capabilities  and  Judgments 
arising  therefrom  rather  than  a  tangible 
demonstration.  To  the  extent  that  such  an 
approach  permits,  the  DOD  has  demonstrated 
the  need  to  undertake  the  development  of 
a  new  bomber.  To  conclude  that  there  Is  no 
need  now  to  start  development  of  an  ad- 
vanced bomber,  one  would  have  to  believe 
the  following:  (1)  The  Soviets  will  cease  to 
improve  their  air  defenses,  thereby  making 


our  present  penetration  aids  sufficient.  (2) 
The  Soviets  will  not  degrade  through  offen- 
sive or  defensive  action  our  missile  capabil- 
ity. (3)  We  will  not  want  to  use  a  bomber  In 
conventional  conflicts  where  the  enemy  has 
deployed  air  defenses.  (4)  It  will  be  economi- 
cal to  prolong  the  operational  and  structural 
life  of  the  B-52  Into  the  1980's. 

All  Indications  today  oppose  acceptance  of 
the  foregoing  points.  The  most  signlflcant 
area  of  uncertainty  is  not  in  the  need  to 
start  development,  but  in  the  number  of 
bombers  that  may  eventually  be  needed.  For- 
tunately, this  latter  decision  need  not  and 
should  not  be  made  now. 

A  level  of  expenditure  of  $20M  per  year 
will  not  reduce  the  development  lead  time 
of  this  system.  If  we  maintain  this  expend- 
iture level  until  the  need  becomes  real- 
ity (I.e.,  a  discovered  ineffectiveness  in  our 
strategic  forces)  we  will  still  be  about  8  years 
away  from  having  the  system  In  operationally 
signlflcant  numbers.  In  that  case  we  would 
have  two  alternatives:  (1)  Attempt  to  adapt 
"off-the-shelf"  systems  to  fill  the  gap  or  (2) 
Accept  the  added  risk  that  our  reduced  effec- 
tiveness will  continue  to  deter. 

rationale  and  discussion 
A.  The  case  for  AMSA 
"The  Air  Force  has  been  pressing  for  a 
new  strategic  aircraft  throughout  the  1960'6, 
particularly  since  Secretary  McNamara's  de- 
cision against  production  of  the  B-70.  .  .  ." 
The  Air  Force  has  actually  been  exam- 
ining replacements  for  the  B-62  since  1956. 
WS-125A  (the  nuclear  powered  bomber)  and 
WS-llOA  (later  the  B-70)  were  active  then. 
In  1959,  an  argument  voiced  against  WS- 
125A  was  that  Its  low  level  speed  of  Mach 
0.9  would  not  be  militarily  useful  In  the 
19708.  Likewise,  one  of  the  reasons  for  can- 
celling the  B-70  was  its  alleged  Inability  to 
penetrate  effectively  at  Mach  3.0  at  high  alti- 
tude. In  spite  of  this.  It  is  now  argued  by 
bomber  opponents  that  the  B-62  which 
flies  at  Mach  0.55  at  low  altitude  and  Mach 
0.8  at  high  altitude  will  be  adequate  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

We  believe  modernization  of  our  forces  Is 
essential  if  strategic  forces  are  to  portray  a 
credible  deterrent  to  an  enemy  who  continues 
to  devote  a  large  portion  of  his  total  re- 
sources In  both  offensive  and  defensive  weap- 
ons systems. 

Initiation  of  the  development  of  the 
AMSA  at  this  time  will  place  us  in  a  better 
position  to  modernize  our  aging  bomber 
forces  in  order  to  maintain  our  deterrent 
posture. 

If  the  AMSA  were  started  in  FY  1970  the 
earliest  date  that  we  would  have  operation- 
ally signlflcant  numbers  in  the  inventory 
would  be  FY  1977.  At  that  time  the  newest 
B-52  would  be  14  years  old. 

B.  The  case  against  a  new  bomber 
"The  strategic  role  of  bombers  is  for  the 
most  part  being  fulfilled  by  other  weapons 
which  are  more  cost  effective." 

It  Is  important  to  maintain  a  deterrent  pos- 
ture with  a  mixture  of  all  three  elements  of 
our  strategic  force — bombers,  land  based  mis- 
siles and  sea  based  missiles. 

In  general,  we  are  not  trading  off  bomb- 
ers versus  missiles  to  arrive  at  a  single  sys- 
tem for  our  strategic  deterrent.  To  do  so 
is  a  high  risk  approach  allowing  an  enemy  to 
focus  his  resources  against  that  system. 

The  forces  are  considered  to  complement 
each  other  in  providing  us  with  both  an  ef- 
fective deterrent  force  and  a  war  fighting 
capability  across  a  broad  range  of  possible 
conflict  situations. 

While  the  pre-launch  survivability  of  mis- 
siles appears  to  be  high  today,  the  absence 
of  a  bomber  In  our  forces  would  allow  the 
enemy  to  concentrate  his  efforts  on  attaining 
good  missile  accuracy  and  effective  Antl  Sub- 
marine Warfare  (ASW).  There  Is  no  reason 
to  think  that  he  isnt  working  hard  on  these 
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Items  at  present.  If  successful,  and  without 
bombers,  the  US.  deterrence  would  be  se- 
verely weakenjed. 

To  say  without  quallflcatlon  that  AMSA 
cosu  are  htgHer  than  B-52  and  PB-ui  costs 
Is  misleading  On  a  single  aircraft  basis  the 
proposed  AMIiA  Is  calculated  to  be  several 
times  more  efflectlve  than  the  B-52  and  would 
be  even  more  tffectlve  relative  to  the  PB-111. 
In  other  words,  a  much  smaller  AMSA  force 
could  do  the  same  Job  as  a  larger  force  of 
B-52'8  and/oi  PB-lirs.  AMSA  development 
and  Investment  costs  would  be  amortized 
about  8-10  ysart  after  deployment  of  the 
first  wing.  Beyond  that,  the  operating  and 
maintenance  (O&M)  coets  of  the  smaller 
equal  effectiveness  ASMA  force  would  be 
less. 

The  statement  that  MIRV  increases  the 
relaUve  cost- effectiveness  of  missiles  over 
bombers  Is  vaJd  only  if  the  enemy  does  not 
also  employ  IflRV.  If  the  enemy  is  given 
credit  for  a  reiisonable  accurate  MIRV  he  can 
substantially  reduce  the  pre-launch  survi- 
vability of  U.9.  land  based  missiles  or  cause 
increased  ex;[iendltures  to  harden  them, 
thereby  reducing  their  cost-effectiveness. 

Bombers  anil  missiles  are  not  considered 
nor  proposed  ks  alternative  to  one  another. 
While  it  Is  true  that  we  should  not  allow 
_our  mjsslles  (o  become  unreliable,  neither 
.shoujd.we  permit  our  bombers  to  become  so. 
If  the  enemy  Is  even  partially  successfull  in 
his  efforts  to  oTenslvely  or  defensively  coun- 
ter our  missiles,  it  would  very  well  be  more 
cost-effective  lor  us  to  place  more  reliance 
on  bombers.  Just  because  the  reverse  is  true 
today  is  not  adequate  reason  for  stating  it 
will  always  be  iio  In  view  of  this,  the  case  for 
the  bomber  rests  on  the  fact  that  because  of 
the  great  dlffirences  between  missiles  and 
bombers,  the  two  types  of  svstems  comple- 
ment each  oth'r.  It  should  be  noted  that  if 
the  enemy  believed  bombers  were  not  effec- 
tive he  would  I  lot  be  significantly  Improving 
his  air  defense! . 

"The    so-caU',d    flexibility    of    bombers    is 
largely  illusoryr 

The  ratlonalfe  expressed  presupposes  that 
the  enemy  has  a  counter  to  bombers  and  no 
counter  to  mlsiiiles.  We  should  not  base  our 
future  deterreace  on  such  an  assumption. 
We  should  Inst  re.  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
that  he  cannc  t  effectively  counter  either 
weapon  system.  In  attempting  to  evaluate  the 
best  way  to  coi  vey  our  intentions  to  an  en- 
emy during  a  tjlme  of  crisis  there  are  prob- 
ably as  many  opinions  as  there  are  "experts" 
Certainly,  howiiver.  visible  preparation  for 
combat  has  priiven  to  be  effective.  In  past 
crises  we  have,  at  various  times,  called  up 
reserves,  deployed  naval,  air  and  ground 
forces,  generated  our  bombers,  and  in  the 
Cuban  crisis,  placed  a  significant  number  of 
bombers  in  th(  air.  Why  did  we  do  these 
things  If  the  "a  low  of  force"  concept  is  not 
valid? 

With  satellite  communications  a  bomber 
weapon  can  be  -etargeted  or  withheld  up  to 
the  point  of  weapon  release  which  may  not 
be  only  seconds  away  from  detonation. 

It  is  implied  I  hat  we  need  only  a  capabil- 
ity to  hit  soft  targets,  i.e..  urban-industrial 
complexes.  This  Is  synonomous  with  the  "de- 
terrent only  loncept  which  Ignores  the 
quMtlon  of  war  jutcome  If  deterrence  should 
fall;  This  concei  't.  it  adhered  to.  simultane- 
ously increases  I  he  risk  of  the  failure  of  our 
deterrent  by  p-ejudging  that  the  enemy 
leader  will  nevei  accept  the  loss  of  a  certain 
percent  of  his  aopulation  in  order  to  at- 
tain his  goal  of  world  domination. 

The  conclusloi  i  that  bomber  flexibility  has 
"little  practical  meaning",  is  based  on  a  nar- 
row understand!  ig  of  what  is  meant  by  flex- 
ibility. By  way  >f  Illustration,  the  B-29  in 
its  lifetime  was  ised  for  delivering  high  ex- 
plosives, nuclear  weapons,  fire  bombs  aerial 
mmes.  and  psyc  lologlcal  warfare  materials 
It  attacked  cltiei,  industry,  troops,  airfields 
and   bridges.   It   was   used   for  weather   and 


protographlc  reconnaissance  Such  utility, 
while  not  readily  amenible  to  cost-effective- 
ness analyses,  is  real  none-the-less,  and  Is  not 
possessed  by  ballistlo  missile.  The  manned 
aircraft  still  remains  the  most  versatile  sys- 
tem yet  devised  for  delivering  munitions. 
The  fact  that  the  aircraft  has  long  range  and 
carries  large  payloads  does  not  negate  this 
truism. 

"Existing  aircraft  require  the  enemy  to 
mix  his  defenses  as  much  as  would  be  the 
case  if  AMSE  were  added." 

To  mention  in  the  same  sentence  the 
FB-111  speed  of  Mach  2.2  and  range  to  reach 
70 '^^  of  the  targets  leaves  the  Impression 
that  It  can  do  both  simultaneously.  The  fact 
Is  that  the  supersonic  range  of  the  PB-IU 
Is  much  less  than  the  AMSA  supersonic  range 
and  would  not  complicate  the  enemies  de- 
fense problem  against  supersonic  penetra- 
tion nearly  as  much.  What  Is  not  mentioned 
Is  that  It  Is  entirely  within  the  enemy  capa- 
bility to  reduce  PB-111  target  coverage  by 
a  factor  of  4  or  to  force  the  PB-lli  to  slow 
down  to  B-52  speeds  to  maintain  70%  cover- 
age. 

Although  the  data  given  for  the  B-520&H 
is  essentially  correct,  it  falls  to  mention  that 
the  B-52  maximum  low- level  speed  Is  less 
than  V3  that  of  the  AMSA's  low-level  cruise 
speed  and  that  the  B-52  radar  signature  is 
on  the  order  of  100  times  that  estimated  for 
the  AMSA. 

The  technique  used  here  is  to  argue  that 
the  combination  of  good  points  of  two  dif- 
ferent systems  results  In  the  same  effective- 
ness as  a  single  system  having  all  the  same 
attributes.  This  is  fallacious  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  FB-Ul  and  the  B-52  both 
have  certain  shortcomings  which  AMSA 
would  not  have  and  which  can  be  exploited 
by  the  enemy  to  degrade  Individual  effective- 
ness of  the  FB-111  and  B-52  The  high  speed 
of  the  PB-111  does  not  reduce  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  slower,  larger  radar  signature 
B-52  nor  does  the  long  range  and  large 
payload  of  the  B-52  permit  the  PB-111  to 
attack  deep  targets  at  high  speed  while 
carrying  adequate  penetration  aids  against 
advanced  defenses. 

The  conclusion  is  false  for  the  reasons 
stated  above,  AMSA  does,  in  fact,  combine 
the  best  features  of  the  PB-lU  and  B-52  but 
eqiially  Important.  It  avoids  the  shortcom- 
ings of  both.  Such  a  system  obviously  im- 
poses a  greater  strain  on  defenses  than  the 
PB-111 /B-52  combination. 

"Changing  mission  and  penetration  aids 
further  enhance  utility  of  existing  strategic 
bombers." 

It  is  agreed  that  new  penetration  aids  will 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  existing  bomb- 
ers. However,  as  defenses  Improve,  a  greater 
portion  of  the  effective  pavload  must  be 
devoted  to  such  aids.  The  AMSA  with  its 
higher  speed  would  be  exposed  to  the  de- 
fenses for  a  shorter  time;  for  a  given  level 
of  protection  its  EMC  requirements  are  less 
than  the  B-52  because  of  smaller  radar  sig- 
natxire;  Its  lower  penetration  altitude  re- 
duces detectabillty  by  ground  radars-  and 
its  greater  payload  capability  means  more 
targets  killed  per  aircraft  for  any  given  level 
of  defense. 

The  latest  model  B-52  "H"  model  repre- 
sents about  the  maximum  growth  attain- 
able within  the  constraints  of  the  basic  B- 
52  design.  While  we  would  be  able  to  use 
new  weapons  or  penetration  aids  on  the  air- 
craft against  an  improving  threat  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  a  sounder  invest- 
ment is  to  acquire  a  new  bomber  rather  than 
to  keep  modifying  the  old.  AddlUonally  cer- 
tain improvements  such  as  to  provide  for 
B-52  self-sufficiency  for  wide  dispersal  to  im- 
prove pre-launch  survivability  Involve  large 
costs  and  excessive  fleet  downtime 

"Conventional  warfare  roles  of  bombers 
*°^^*  f.^'J'WJ'-e  elaborate,  high  performance 

It  is  incorrectly  assumed  that  aircraft  de- 
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signed  for  the  strategic  mission  should  not 

or  could  not  have  high  performance  and  Z 

therefore,  not  effective  in  conventional  corT' 

fl:ct.   Using  current  technology,  there  i,  Z 

b«ls    for    this    "assumption.    The    DroDo.*; 

AMSA  would  have  high  performance  and  \^ 

performance  would  pay  off  in  lower  aitrl- 

tlon  than  the  B-52  in  all  types  of  confllcL 

The  argument  contained  herein  contradlcta 

in  fact,  a  point  made  earlier  about  the  value 

of  the  FB-urs  speed.  This  combination  of 

speed  and  very  low  altitude  capabllitv  mako. 

bomber"'    °"'"    "^    -nven^lona/'K 

The  assertion  made  regarding  losses  and 

effectiveness  in  conventional  conflicts  is  re 

futed    by    careful    analysis.    First,    with    lo 

times   the   payload   of   our  fighter-bom  her« 

the  AMSA  would,  with  all  other  thlng^  be,  " 

equal,   have  to  fly  only  one-tenth  ^  maS? 

sorties  for  a  given  level  of  damage.  However 

other  things  are  not  equal— In  fact  they  tend 

to  favor  the  high  performance  bomber    An 

advanced  bomber  can  bomb  more  accuratelv 

and  does  not  have  to  dive  down  the  defen 

IT  ^"."  ,""'■"'"■  ^  ^*"«'«  '^8«  bomber  is 
adequate  for  most  targets  and  gains  the  ele- 
ment of  surprise  that  multiple  smaller  air- 
craft do  not  have.  The  bomber's  capabllitv 
for  better  night  and  poor  weather  navigation 
and  bombing  is  more  readily  attainable  since 
iJe^  '^*"y  ^^^  ''*'*«'■  avionics  required  The 
AMSA   could   fly  supersonlcally  to  deeo  in- 

lomith,°n1  ^"^''^  ^•''^  ''^  '"8«  payload- 
somethln«  our  current  fighters  cannot  do 
SAMs  and  interceptors  equipped  with  non- 
nuclear  armament  can  be  countered  with  the 
combination  of  supersonic  speed  and  ECM 
and  SCRAM.  The  relative  eqffectlveness  o1 
tf^*""  K.?.™^^"  ''""  ^  further  improved  by 
mnn.t  ^^^  ''^'^^  ^''^'"-  conventional 
munitions^  The    greatest   advantage   would 

lr,JyJ^^'^'°"  capability  that  permits  the 
bomber  to  avoid  defenses  In  the  target  area 
H^^  *°'=i?'"*^'y  delivering  large  conven- 
tional warheads  as  Walleye  and  Condor  there 
Is  a  weapon  size  llmltaUon  imposed  bv  the 
size  of  the  aircraft  Itself. 

In  short,  studies,  plus  our  experience  in 
Southeast  Asia,  have  demonstrated  that 
large,  high  performance  bombers  can  provide 
cost  effective  augmentation  of  our  general 
purpose  forces  in  nonnuclear  conflicts 

"TAe  B-52  age  problem  can  be  solved 
through  steps  much  more  simple  and  much 
less  expensive  than  AMSA  " 

rJ^fl^  ^"^"^  '^^'  *^^  ^52  structure  can  be 
ft  /^v.?'*  °''  '•eP'aced  as  it  wears  out.  To  say 
that  this  is  more  economical  than  acqulrine 
a  new  aircraft  is  conjecture.  First,  we  still 
cannot  predict,  as  well  as  we  would  like  how 
aircraft  structure  will  respond  to  usage  The 
problem  here  is  that  by  the  time  we  detect  a 
structural  fatigue  it  may  be  too  late  to  ac- 
quire a  replacement  aircraft  on  a  timely 
basis.  Therefore,  to  avoid  catastrophic  fail- 

l^LT  '■^^'"'  °'"  "^^«^  "P"  tJ^e  effected 
structure.  The  problem  is  compounded  bv 
the  fact  that  the  uncertainties  in  forecasting 
the  .ype  and  extent  of  wear  out  are  accom- 
nft'^r  K^l^^^"  uncertainties  in  the  mag- 
tii^  ,H  ""^  """^^  *^^"*  '"^y  ^  required  to 
keep  old  systems  viable.  We  do  know,  how- 
ever, that  a^  age  Increases  so  does  the  risk 
of  incurring  large  modification  costs 
..°^°1'^;J^«^r<ii^se  of  B-52  structural  life, 

llVeZ  ^h'  ^^^*  '^^''•'^^  *  '^'S«^  oBensUe 
f^^^  ^  c^""^  "^""'^  ^"^"  l«s«  attrlUon  than 
I  wo.  me^Ds    that    considerably    fewer 

AMSAs  can  do  the  same  job  as  the  B-52s. 
It  is  expected  hat  after  about  8  to  10  years 
Of  operating  this  smaller  size,  but  equally 

costs  will  equal  the  development  and  pro- 
ductlon  costs  of  the  new  bomber. 

The  question  of  reopening  the  B-52  pro- 
duction line  Is  academic  in  the  face  of  the 
above  economical  replacement  argument  for 
a  newer,  more  efficient  bomber.  Nevertheless, 
today's  production  costs  of  the  B-52  would 
not  necessarily  be  substantially  less  than  the 
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...,.,.     i__  ^M       ti^  mill  t\t>  th«  iMw  deterred  If  we  can  destroy     water  suggests  that  the  low  level  speed  ot 
4MSA  taking  advantage  of  technology  ad-      V^wlU  be  toe^deterrod^  Tnd  SLBMs^     Mach  0.9  of  the  WS-iaS  (the  nuclear  powered 

vances  since  the  ^"52  ''«l^'»7«/oP^.  ^^!  ^^Jly  be<^S^e  ^^t  destroy  him  with  bomber)  was  one  rea«>n  for  halting  Iti.  de- 
reasons  for  this  are  as  follows  (a)  B-52  pro-  f^/y„^^u^'  velopment,  and  that  the  high  level  Mach  8.0 
ductlon    tooling    is    non-existent.  ^^D)^^  new          ^    ^^^    ^^^-^^    assumption,    proponents     high  altitude  speed  of  the  B-70  would  have 


(b)    new     bombers  as 

uu „,„r,irf   -tort   at  thP  t/5D  of  the  On    the    second    assumption,    proponents     i».6"  »•»«—"  =k»»«  v,..  .».» 

P«l-i- J°^^  ^^2  iL'^^^^^o^^     Should   Show  some   perceivable  danger,  that     been  inadeq^u^Jor  P^-traUon^^It^oUow. 

liance  on  the  B-63 — with  Mach  0.55  at  low 
altitude  and  Mach  0.8  at  high  altitude — la 
questionable. 

This  assertion  Ignores  the  development  of 
penetration  aids,  including  SRAM  and  SCAD, 


letrnlng  curve,  (c)  B-62  and  AMSA  avionics 
weighs  are  similar,  so  avlonlce  production 
costs  would  also  be  similar,  (d)  the  eight 
engines  on  the  B-52  would  ooet  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  the  four  engines  on 
AMSA  If  the  B-52  were  equipped  with  four 
of  the  larger  C-5  type  engines,  the  engine 


the   Soviet   Union  does   threaten  to  slmul 
taneously  eliminate  or  seriously  degrade  our 
ICBM   and   SLBM   capability.   Beyond   this, 
they  must  show  that  these  systems  could  be 
overcome  notwithstanding  Internal  Improve- 
ments In  their  protection  and  in   their  of- 
of  the  larKf'  ^   ';>if  A^'iJSs'JT'ifiniJf'^e      fenslve   capabilities.   To   forego   acceleration     as  well  as  the  use  of  external  missile  forces 
costs  ^°''^^j!^°lJ^t.^^{^].l^^^^t      of    the    AMSA    program    certainly   does    not     to    create    air    corridors.    Stand-off    mlssUe 
costs  are  based_o_n  empty  airframe^  weight  feezing  the  state  of  the  art  In  other 


and  since  the  B-52  airframe  weight  U  ap- 
proximately twice  that  of  AMSA  and  since 
both  are  made  of  essenUally  the  same  mate- 
rials.  AMSA    airframe   costs   should    be   no 


hSer  than  B-52  airframe  costs.  In  view  of      guard  anuoaiustic  missue  sybuea.  "'«"•- 
^*  .i''„,„„  i»  .«r,  H.  ronrluded  that  new      the  Administration  has  expressed  such  con 


areas. 

To  buUd  AMSA  on  such  grounds  requires 
us  to  believe,  for  example,  that  the  Safe- 
guard anUballistic  missile  system  in  which 


the  foregoing  It  can  he  concluded  that  new 
^2s  could  not  be  produced  substantially 
cheaper  than  a  new,  smaller  bomber,  as  Is 
alleged  in  the  report. 

RESPONSE     TO     SENATOR     GOLDWATER'S      COM- 
MENTS ON  AMSA  Section— MCPL  Milttabt 
Spending  Report 
(1)  The  paper  prepared  for  Senator  Gold- 


fldence  will  fall  miserably.  To  require  a  be- 
lief that  our  Polaris  submarines  will  be  neu- 
tralized at  the  same  time.  It  requires  us  to 
believe  that  the  Soviets  will  develop  an  ABM 


launching  allows  our  bombers,  whatever  their 
capabilities,  to  remain  out  of  range  of  ter- 
minal defenses.  The  principal  defensive  prob- 
lem created  by  low  level  flight  Is  detection, 
and  the  avoidance  of  enemy  radars — unless  a 
reliable  look-down  capability  is  developed — 
does  not  require  high  speed. 

(4)  The  paper  asserts  that  "it  Is  Important 
to  maintain  a  deterrent  posture  with  a  mix- 
ture of  all  three  elements  of  our  strategic 


system  which  can  Intercept  not  only  large  force — bombers,  land  based  missiles  and  sea 

numbers  of  Individual  warheads  but  much  based  missiles." 

larger  numbers  of  smaller  warheads  on  MRVs  The  need  to  do  this.  It  Is  said.  Is  based 

or  MIRVs,  at  the  same  time  distinguishing  upon  the  fact  that  ".  .  .  the  absence  of  a 

between  warheads  and  chaff.  It  requires  an  bomber  In  our  forces  would  allow  the  enemy 


of  Congress.  Obviously  the  number  can  al- 
ways be  reduced  or  Incresaed — or  the  entire 
program  can  be  cancelled — at  any  stage  of 
development.  It  is,  however,  quite  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  flgtire  263  Is  used  in 
making  program  cost  estimates  if  it  is  not 
in  some  way  Indicative  of  Air  Force  inten- 
tions. 

(2)  The  Gold  water  paper  lists  four  assump- 
tions which  it  says  must  be  accepted  to  con- 
clude that  we  need  not  start  now  on  an 
advanced  bomber,  as  follows:  First,  that  the 
Soviets  win  cease  to  Improve  their  air  de- 
fenses, thereby  making  our  present  penetra- 
tion aids  sufficient;  second,  that  the  Soviets 
wUl  not  degrade  through  offensive  or  de- 
fensive action  our  mIssUe  capability;  third, 
that  we  will  not  want  to  use  a  bomber  in 
conventional  conflicts  where  the  enemy  has 
deployed  air  defenses;  and  fourth,  that  It 
will  be  economical  to  prolong  the  operational 
and  structural  life  of  the  B-62  Into  the 
1980's. 

This  approach  Implies  that  the  burden  of 
proof  is  upon  those  who  oppose  the  expendi- 
ture. It  should  Instead  rest  on  the  propw- 
nents.  and  In  any  case  the  list  of  assumptions 
must  be  much  longer. 

In  relation  to  the  first  point,  proponents 
of  AMSA  should  offer  at  least  some  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  moving  In  direc- 
tions which  threaten  to  end  the  ability  of 
eidstlng  bombers  to  penetrate  defenses.  This 
should  include  steps  to  counter  low  level 
flight,  of  which  both  the  B-52s  and  Hs  and 
the  FB-11  are  capable;  to  distinguish  be- 
tween real  aircraft  and  nuclear-tipped  decoy 
missiles  such  as  SCAD  with  radar  reflective 
devices;  and  to  effectively  counter  stand-c^ 
missUes  such  as  HoundDog  and  SRAM,  along 
with  other  penetration  aids  which  might  be 
developed.  They  should  show  as  well  that 
Buch  defense  would  be  capable  of  elimi- 
nating some  3,000  tactical  aircraft  capable 
of  and  equipped  to  fly  nuclear  missions 
against  a  large  proportion  of  the  Soviet  pop- 
ulation, in  some  cases  with  abandonment 
of  the  aircraft  but  not  loss  of  the  pilot. 
In  addition,  they  shotild  show  that  the  capa- 
bilities of  AMSA  wotild  be  so  superior  to 


have  such  confidence  In  these  systems  that 
they  wovad  be  willing  to  risk  nuclear  an- 
nihilation on  their  perfect  performance.  Fi- 
nally, it  requires  a  belief  that  the  manned 
bomber  Is  the  best  available  method  of  In- 


bombers  require  the  enemy  to  mix  his  de- 
fenses. 

But  the  B-52,  the  FB-111  and  such  tac- 
tical aircraft  as  the  F-111,  the  F^  and  the 
Navy  A-6  and  A-7.  do  have  the  capability  to 


surlng  against  these  eventualities,  and  that     penetrate  existing  Soviet  air  defenses.  If  the 
existing  manned  bombers  are  Inadequate.  Soviets    do.    Indeed,   seek    to   eliminate    the 

The  third  point.  Intimating  that  we  will     United   States  deterrent  they  will  have  to 


want  to  use  bombers  In  conventional  war- 
fare situations  where  the  enemy  has  deployed 
air  defenses,  raises  an  extremely  disputable 
presumption.  Against  air  defenses  sophisti- 
cated enough  to  make  the  B-52  and  the  FB- 
111  Ineffective  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  want 
to  use  UMSA — designed  primarily  for  long- 
range  strategic  missions — notwithstanding 
Its  Improved  capablUtlee.  While  AMSA  would 
have  advantages  not  presently  in  existence 
in  the  bomber  force,  It  Is  doubtful  that  It 
could  penetrate  defenses  and  elude  Inter- 
ceptors better  than  the  thousands  of  tactical 
aircraft  built  and  maintained  for  those  pur- 
poses. On  the  other  hand,  the  costly  high 
performance  abilities  contemplated  for 
AMSA  would  be  largely  wasted  in  conven- 
tional wars  against  enemies  which  do  not 
have  significant  defenses.  The  Vietnamese  ex- 
perience exemplifies  the  relationship  which 
is  likely  to  continue — not  a  single  B-52  has 
been  lost  as  a  result  of  hostile  action,  so 
it  has  certainly  been  adequate  over  South 
Vietnam;  It  has  not  been  used  over  North 
Vietnam,  presumably  because  losses  would  be 
too  high  as  opposed  to  those  taken  by  tac- 
tical aircraft  presumably  will  also  have  to 
be  Improved,  It  seems  quite  probable  that 
similar  choices  would  be  made. 

Quite  clearly  the  value  of  AMSA  In  con- 
ventional war  Is  a  "fall  out"  benefit.  It  can- 
not stand  on  these  grounds  alone  If  the 
need  Is  not  established  In  terms  of  the  abil- 
ity needed  to  wage  nuclear  war. 

On  the  fourth  point — the  economy  of  pro- 
longing the  operational  and  structiiral  life 
of  the  B-62 — it  should,  of  course,  first  be  es- 
tablished that  with  a  missile  deterrent  we 
nevertheless  need  a  bomber  deterrent.  If  so, 
there  Is  substantial  evidence  that  the  life  of 
the  B-62  G  and  H  models  could  be  extended 
well  Into  the  AMSA  operational  time  frame. 


those  of  existing  bombers  that  they  would  depending  In  part  upon  the  treatment  they 

render  useless  defenses  which  are  effective  receive  during  that  time,  at  less  cost  than 

against  the  B-62  and  the  FB-111.  building  and  maintaining  AMSA.  But  exlst- 

If  all  of  these  contentions  were  made  out  Ing  B-62s  are  not  the  only  alternative  to 

It  would,  of  course,  still  be  necessary  to  show  AMSA  In  any  case.  One  route  would  be  to 


that  deterrence  requires  bombers  notwith- 
standing the  existence  of  enormoios  destruc- 
tive capacity  in  submarine  and  land  based 
ballistic  missiles.  Quite  obviously  no  coun- 


produce  new  B-62s,  with  structural  Improve- 
ments to  enhance  their  ability  to  withstand 
the  duress  of  low  altitude  operation. 

(3)  The  paper  prepared  for  Senator  Gold- 


counter  the  basic  abilities  of  AMSA  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  It  Is  built. 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize  that  while 
we  are  stimulating  a  diversion  of  Soviet 
funds  from  ASW.  ABM  and  counterforce 
capabilities,  we  are  also  spending  large  sums 
of  our  own  In  the  process.  Requiring  the 
enemy  to  mix  his  defenses  requires  that  we 
mix  our  offense,  diverting  technical  and 
financial  resources  that  might  otherwise  be 
spent  to  counter  potential  Soviet  ASW, 
ABM  and  counterforce  developments. 

(5)  The  paper  arguee  that  AMSA's  coeta 
are  not  neoeasartly  less  than  those  of  the 
B-52  and  the  FB-111  because  a  much  smaller 
force  could  do  the  same  Job  as  a  larger 
force  of  B-52S  and  PB-llls.  This  would  be  a 
valid  assertion  If  we  were  without  a  bomber 
force  and  were  deciding  whether  to  pur- 
chase AMSA  or  something  else.  However,  the 
costs  of  the  B-52  and  of  at  least  four  squad- 
rons of  the  FB-111  have  already  been  In- 
curred. 

(6)  The  original  MCPL  paper  cited  a  1966 
study  by  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
indicating  that  for  purposes  of  Insuring  mis- 
sile forces  the  acquisition  of  additional  mis- 
siles would  be  more  cost-effective  than  bomb- 
ers up  to  missile  attrition  rates  of  50  percent 
for  B-52  G  and  H  forces  and  30  percent  for 
the  FB-111 /SRAM.  It  suggeeted  that  the 
development  of  MXRVa  and  the  high  cost  of 
AMSA  would  further  Increase  the  cost  eflec- 
tivenees  of  missiles  over  bombers  for  In- 
surance purposes. 

The  response  suggests  that  this  would  be 
the  case  only  if  the  enemy  does  not  also  em- 
ploy MIRV,  presumably  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  hardened  missile  sites.  It  suggests 
that  If  the  enemy  "is  even  partially  success- 
ful In  hla  efforts  to  offensively  or  defensively 
counter  our  missiles.  It  would  very  well  be 
more  coet-effectlve  for  us  to  place  more  reli- 
ance on  bombers.  Just  because  the  reverse  is 
true  today  is  not  adequate  reason  for  stating 
It  will  always  be  so." 

Neglected  In  this  analysis  U  the  fact  that 
bombers  are  much  more  vulnerable  on  the 
ground  than  are  missiles.  Soviet  MIRV  de- 
ployment, particularly  aboard  Polaris-type 
submarines,   could   threaten   bombers   more 
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than  mlMifee,  perhaps  requiring  Utat  they 
be  alrbornd  at  all  times  at  enormous  coet  and 
conaequentdy  low  coet  effectiveness.  It  Is  also 
possible  to  Imagine  strategies  through  which 
the  Soviet  JTJnlon  could  neutralize  air  alert 
and  Eilrbor^e  bombers,  such  as  by  stimulat- 
ing a  false  ^ergency  which  would  result  Ln 
their  laun<)h  and  then  waiting  until  they 
were  back  ion  land  and  unable  to  immedl- 


In  the  MCPL  paper  that  existing  aircraft 
require  the  enemy  to  mix  his  defences  as 
much  as  would  be  the  case  If  AMSA  were 
added,  notwithstanding  the  description  of 
AMSA  as  a  combination  of  the  high  speed, 
low-level  flight  capabilities  of  the  FB-111 
and  the  range  and  payload  capabilities  of 
the  B-52.  It  Is  said  that  this  conclusion  Is 
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[Continuation  of  the  "Report  on  Mllitan 
Spending")  ^ 

CONTINENTAL  AIR  DETENSE 

Summary 
The  current  air  defense  system  conslsta  at 
the  SAGE-BUIC  command  and  control  svs 
tem    (radars,    computers.    communlcatloBn' 
Inaccurate   because   the   AMSA,   while  com-     ect.).  Nike-Hercules  and  Bomarc  surface-to! 
ately  get  b4ck  In  the  air  before  lavinchlng   a      blnlng  the  best  features  of  both,  would  not     air  missiles,  and  over  700  Interceptor  aircraft 
serious  attack.  have  the  weaknesses  of  either.  These  weak-      R&D  work  Is  now  going  forward  on  AWACS 

nesses.  It  Is  said,  could  be  exploited  to  de-      (an  Improved,   alr-bome  radar  and  contr^ 
grade  Individual  effectiveness.  system),  upgrading  of  the  Interceptor  fore* 

It  Is  Important  In  this  context  to  recog-     and    SAM-D,   a   new   surface-to-air  mlMii» 
nlze  the  specific  character  of  the  enemy's     Funds  requested  for  FY  1970  total  aDnron 
defensive   problem   If   he   Is   determined   to     mately  $2.2  billion, 
neutralize  the  American   bomber  force.   He 
mtist  be  able  to  detect  and  Intercept  at  both 
high  and  low  altitudes,  at  both  supersonic 
and   subsonic   speeds.   He   will  not  need  all 
of  these  capabilities  to  counter  either  the 
PB-lll  or  the  B-52.  He  will  need  them  all 


(7)  The  i^aper  prepared  for  Senator  Oold- 
water  asserts  that  "if  the  enemy  beUeved 
bombers  wefe  not  effective  he  would  not  be 
slgnlflcantlj  improving  his  air  defenses."  By 
the  same  token,  If  the  enemy  believed 
bombers  wefe  necessary  in  a  missile  area,  it 
seems  Ukelyj  that  he  would  have  a  significant 
bomber  forie  of  his  own.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  roughljf  155  intercontinental  bombers,- 
both  types  c^f  which  are  distinctly  inferior  to 
the  American  B-52.  The  essential  question 
Is.  of  cours^,  not  whether  bombers  are  ef- 
fective, buti  whether  they  are  necessary  in 
terms  of  out  policies  relating  to  nuclear  vror. 

(8)  On  th^  flexibility  of  bombers,  the  Oold- 
water  paper  .asserts  that  "visible  preparation 
for  combat  (has  proven  to  be  effective."  It 
argues  that  jwe  have  placed  bombers  In  the 
au.at  various  times  in  the  past,  and  asks, 
"Wbf  did  wi  do  these  things  if  the  'show  of 
force"  conceit  is  not  valid."  Presumably  we 
did  these  things  because  they  were  available 
and  someons  thought  they  might  have  some 
effect  on  Soviet  actions.  It  Is  Impossible  to 
say  that  thejj  did  have  an  effect — that  placing 
strategic  boknbers  In  the  air  during  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  for  example,  did  any- 
thing to  caiise  the  Soviet  Union  to  back 
down  that  ^ould  not  be  accomplished  by 
their  certain  knowledge  that  if  warranted 
President  Kefinedy  could  have  sent  hundreds 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  Soviet  targets  within 
a  matter  of  minutes. 

(9)  The  pkper  asserts  that  with  satellite 
communicatllon  "a  bomber  weapon  can  be 
retargeted  of  withheld  up  to  the  point  of 
weapon  relea^  which  may  not  be  only  sec- 
onds away  frbm  detonation."  This  Is  cited  as 
an  example  df  the  bomber's  flexibility. 

Through  satellites  missiles  can  be  retar- 
geted or  wltnheld  up  to  the  point  of  launch, 
only  mlnutei  away  from  their  detonation, 
and  they  would  probably  still  be  able  to  beat 
redirected  bombers  to  most  new  targets. 
Moreover,  In  Ihe  context  of  nuclear  war,  with 
American  bobbers  flying  over  Soviet  air- 
space, it  seenjs  unlikely  that  an  ability  to  be 
recalled  or  retargeted  would  be  of  much 
value.  In  all  probability  Soviet  offensive 
weapons  woud  have  already  been  launched, 
as  developed  ^ore  fully  below. 

(10)  The  toaper  argues  that  the  MCPL 
study  Implies  "that  we  need  only  a  capabil- 
ity to  hit  solt  targets,  I.e.,  urban-industrial 
complexes.  Tl  lis  is  synonymous  with  the  de- 
terrent only'  (  oncept  which  ignores  the  ques- 
tion of  war  outcome  if  deterrence  should 
fall." 

The  scenarl  o  suggested  Is  that  there  might 
be  a  nucleaj  exchange  in  which,  after  a 
Soviet  attack  against  our  retaliatory  forces, 
our  bombers  would  cruise  over  Soviet  terri- 
tory seeking  out  missiles  withheld  for  a  sec- 
ond round  ati  ack  against  our  cities.  It  is  first 
quesUonable  whether  the  bomber's  powers  of 
observation  would  be  great  enough  to  locate 
withheld  weapons.  Even  if  they  could,  how- 
ever, such  a  capability  on  our  part  would 
certainly  assire,  if  It  is  not  already  assured, 
that  any  nuulear  exchange  will  be  fought 
to  completion .  If  the  Soviet  Union  knew  that 
we  were  capable  of  eliminating  the  threat  of 
their  second  rovmd  attack — thereby  leaving 
them  without  a  deterrent — there  is  no  reason 
to  expect  that  they  would  obligingly  con- 
tinue to  hold  their  antl-clty  weapons  until 
our  bombers  :ould  locate  and  destroy  them. 

(11)  The  itsponse  contests  the  asserUon 


Recommendations 
Based  on  the  modest  extent  of  the  Soviet 
threat  and  the  fact  that  virtually  the  same 
level  of  protection  can  be  provided  with  a  less 

elaborate  system,   it  Is   recommended  that 

if  he  expects  to  counter  them  both"  AMSA      ^^*^«11^^8  ^  cut  for  the  current  system  by  lo 

to  20  percent.  If  possible.  R&D  should  be 

stretched  out  for  follow-on  "Improvement*" 
to  the  system.  This  would  yield  savings  of 
from  $200  to  $400  million  in  FY  1970  and 
perhaps  $0.5  to  $2  billion  over  the  next  five 
year  period. 


might,  as  the  Ooldwater  i>aper  suggests,  put 
a  "greater  strain"  on  defenses  in  terms  of 
their  extent,  but  it  would  not  require  slg- 
nlflcantly   greater   technological    capability. 
The  B-52/FB-1U  combination  is,  of  course, 
made  still  more  potent  by  penetration  aids. 
(12)   The    response     argues     that    AMSA 
would  be  useful  in  conventional  war  situa- 
tions, and  lists  a  number  of  areas  where  It 
apparently  compares  favorably  with  fighter- 
bombers  for  such   roles.  This  Initially  sug- 
gests  the   question   why   we   construct   and 
maintain    fighter-bombers    at    all    If    AMSA 
could    perform    their    missions    better.    The 
reason  is  that  while  a  high  performance  air- 
craft has  attributes,  It  also  has  llaWlltles. 
If  It  can  carry  ten  times  the  payload  of  a 
fighter-bomber,  for  example.  It  would  prob- 
ably have  only  about  one-tenth  the  targeting 
flexibility.  While  a  single  bomber  in  place 
of    numerous   smaller   aircraft   may   have    a 
better  chance  of  escaping  detection,  it  also 
poses    a    much    less    complicated    defensive 
problem   once  detection  is  made.   The  loss 
upon  interception  is,  of  course,  much  greater. 
It  is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Gold- 
water  paper  describes  the  "stand-off  capa- 
bility that  permits  bombers  to  avoid  defenses 
In  the  target  area"  as  their  "greatest  advan- 
tage" in  this  area,  while  dismissing  without 
any  meaningful  analysis  the  idea  that  stand- 
off capability  in  the  nuclear  role  oontrbutes 
greatly  to  the  adequacy  of  existing  bombers. 

(13)  The  paper  asserts  the  expectation 
that  "after  about  8  to  10  years  of  operating, 
this  smaller  size,  but  equally  effective.  AMSA 
force  the  savings  in  O&M  costs  will  equal  the 
development  and  production  costs  of  the  new 
bomber."  This  misleads  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  can  have  AMSA  for  nothing  more 
than  we  would  otherwise  spend  on  strategic 
bombers,  because  it  neglects  the  O&M  costs 
of  AMSA  Itself,  expected  to  equal  production 
costs  for  each  10-year  period  of  operation.  In 
light  of  past  experiences  with  vast  cost  over- 
runs on  defense  contracts,  it  must  also  be 
noted  that  such  firm  cost  calculations  are 
extremely  dublotis  at  best. 

(14)  Finally,  the  Goldwater  paper  argues 
that  should  production  lines  be  opened  for 
new  B-52s,  the  costs  would  not  be  substan- 
tially less  than  those  for  production  of  AMSA. 
But  this  cost  comparison  Is  based  upon  a  set 
of  assimipUons  which  may  be  quite  invalid. 
It  contemplates  incorporation  of  technologi- 
cal advances  developed  since  B-52  production 
lines  were  closed  in  1962 — a  costly  option 
which  may  or  may  not  be  necessary  in  whole 
or  in  part.  It  argues  that  the  experience 
gained  In  production  of  B-52s  before  would 
not  affect  the  learning  curve.  It  suggests  that 
the  cost  of  avionics  Is  determined  by  weight 
rather  than  by  factors  such  as  complexity 
and  sophistication.  Moreover,  It  neglects  the 
figure  of  at  least  $2  billion  which  must  go 
Into  further  research  and  development  be- 
fore AMSA  could  be  produced. 


Rationale  and  discussion 
A.  The  Soviet  Bomber  Threat  Is  a  Modest 
One 
There  are  about  150  Soviet  Intercontinen- 
tal heavy  bombers  compared  to  646  for  the 
United  States.  The  Soviet  heavy  bombers 
(the  Bison  and  the  Bear)  were  first  deployed 
in  1956,  and  they  are  substantiallv  infertor 
to  the  U.S.  B-52  forces.  The  B-52's  are  faster, 
their  maximum  unrefuelled  range  is  :2,500 
miles  as  opposed  to  the  6000-8000  mile  rMge 
of  Soviet  bombers,  and  the  possible  B-52 
bomb  load  is  75,000  pounds  as  opposed  to 
20,000-40,000  pounds  for  the  Soviet  bombers. 

The  Soviets  also  have  about  750  medium 
bombers  (the  Badger  and  the  Blinder),  but 
they  can  reach  the  U.S.  only  with  very  ex- 
tensive refueling  or  in  one-way  Kamikaze- 
type  attacks. 

According  to  testimony  by  Dr.  John  Foster, 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, before  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  April  30,  1969,  "there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  follow-on  heavy  bomber  devel- 
opment" by  the  Soviets  and  the  Soviet  SST 
"is  very  unlikely  to  be  converted  to  a  super- 
sonic bomber." 

B.  The  Limited  Strategic  Role  of  Bombers  in 
an  Age  of  Missiles  Does  Not  Justify  an 
Elaborate  and  Expensive  Air  Defense 
System 

In  a  strategic  nuclear  war,  there  are  two 
main  targets:  offensive  and  defensive  forces, 
and  cities. 

Because  of  the  timing  problem,  the  role  of 
bombers  as  a  counter-force  weapon  is  ex- 
tremely limited.  It  would  take  Soviet  bom- 
bers some  8  hours  to  reach  U.S.  missile  sites. 
and  by  that  time  most  of  the  targets  would 
be  empty  silos.  It  is  true  that  some  missiles 
might  be  withheld  from  an  initial  U.S.  re- 
taliatory salvo,  but  the  Soviet  bombers 
would  not  be  a  serious  threat  to  them  since 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  Soviets  to 
distinguish  expediently  between  empty  and 
loaded  silos. 

Soviet  bombers  might  also  strike  at  U.S. 
bomber  bases  and  Polaris  submarine  stations 
to  prevent  them  from  being  used  to  prepare 
a  second  round  of  nuclear  strikes.  After  an 
all-out  nuclear  exchange,  however,  this 
"second  roimd"  capability  has  only  marginal 
strat^ic  Importance. 

Bombers  have  a  somewhat  greater  role  as 
a  counter-population  w«apon.  In  a  first 
strike,  for  example,  the  Soviets  might  con- 
centrate their  missiles  on  U.S.  missile  silos 
and  airfields,  leaving  to  bombers  the  task  ol 
striking  cities.  In  this  type  of  attack,  how- 
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ever  the  Soviets  would  certainly  target  some 
of  their  missiles  at  U.S.  air  defense  radar 
sites,  ground  control  structures  and  surface- 
to-air  missile  sites  in  order  to  clear  the  way 
for  their  bombers. 

Xhtis  there  is  an  element  of  futility  In 
trying  to  protect  cities  against  bomber  at- 
tack when  the  bomber  defense  system  is 
vulnerable  to  missiles. 

More  importantly,  however,  the  defense  of 
cities  against  the  lairly  remote  contingency 
of  a  bomber  attack  has  Uttle  significance  in 
strategic  terms,  as  long  as  we  are  unable  to 
protect  them  against  the  more  Ukely  contin- 
gency of  a  missile  attack. 

As  former  Secretary  of  Defense  CUfford 
said  on  page  58  of  the  1969  posture  state- 
ment; -No  air  defense  system  can  provide  a 
sigmhcant  Damage  Limiting'  capability 
tkmsi  the  Soviet  Union  unless  accompanied 
Uy  a  strong.  eflecUve  ABM  defense." 

A  luriner  tesiunony  to  the  general  Ineffec- 
Uveness  of  bomber  defense  in  the  missile  age 
IS  the  high  conudence  of  the  Strategic  Air 
conimanu  that  a  suosiantlai  fraction  of  its 
present  bombers  will  penetrate  to  targets 
in  the  Soviet  Union  in  spite  of  the  enormotis 
sums  spent  by  the  Soviets  on  defense  against 
bomber  attack. 

C.  The  same  level  of  protection  can  be  mam- 
taiued  with  a  -thinner  air  aeiense  system 
The  present  U.S.  air  defense  system  would 
be  very  ineffective  U  faced  with  a  large-scale 
soviet  attack.  Again  quoting  from  the  April 
30,  1969  testimony  of  Pentagon  Research 
Director  Dr.  John  tester: 

•Our  current  air  defense  system  pernaits  an 
intercept  only  a  lew  hundred  miles  from  the 
North  American  Defense  perimeter.  More 
important,  we  have  essentially  no  capabiUty 
against  low-altitude  attackers.  FinaUy,  the 
ground  control  structure  is  vulnerable  to  de- 
struction by  ballisUc  missiles  or  submarine- 
launched  cruise  missiles." 

iNevertheless,  the  system  does  limit  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Soviet  bombers  by  forcing  them 
10  couic  lU  at  low  altitude  (which  reduces 
their  range)  and  to  use  stand-off  missiles 
(Which  decreases  their  bomb  payload).  The 
system  also  serves  to  protect  the  U.S.  from 
attacks  by  so-called  nth  countries,  such  as 
taua,  or  from  harassment  tactics  by  any 
unfriendly  country. 

However,  many  Pentagon  Officials  will  ac- 
knowledge that  a  thinner,  scaled-down,  air 
defense  system  wotUd  force  the  Soviets  to  use 
the  same  tactics,  and  wotUd  also  provide  ade- 
quate protection  against  nth  country  attacks 
auu  hurassiueat. 

Thus,  the  system  could  retain  approxi- 
mately the  same  level  of  effectiveness  (or 
Ineffectiveness)  if  these  components  were 
thmued  out: 

1.  The  radar  and  tracking  stations  of  the 
Distant  Early  Warning  (DEW)  Ldne  around 
the  Arctic  Circle. 

2.  The  Semi-Automatic  Ground  Environ- 
ment (SAGE)  command  and  control  system, 
consisting  ot  radars  and  computers  at  13  pri- 
mary locations  in  the  U.S.  Eleven  of  these 
locations  ai-e  being  combined  with  Back-Up 
Interceptor  Control  iBUIC)  stations,  which 
are  somewhat  simpler  versions  of  SAGE. 
BUIC  was  begun  in  1965  as  a  back-up  or  "re- 
dundancy" system  on  the  theory  that  the 
SAGE  centers  would  probably  be  knocked  out 
by  missiles  In  a  Soviet  attack.  Why  the  BUIC 
stations  would  not  also  be  knocked  out  re- 
mains unclear. 

3.  Nike  Hercules,  Hawk,  and  Bomarc  sur- 
face-to-air missiles.  The  first  two  are  termi- 
nal defense  missiles.  There  are  approximately 
100  Nike  Hercules  sites,  mostly  arotind  cities, 
and  a  few  Hawk  sites  in  southern  Florida, 
installed  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis.  The  Bomarc  is  a  longer- range  area 
defense  missile.  "There  are  188  of  them  de- 


ployed In  six  squadrons,  mostly  in  the  north- 
eastern states. 

4.  Forty-one  interceptor  squadrons,  con- 
sisting of  771  F-89,  F-101,  F-102,  F-104,  and 
F-106  aircraft.  All  of  these  interceptors  are 
supersonic  except  for  the  20  to  30  F-89"s. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  begun  to 
phase  down  sc«ne  elements  of  the  air  defense 
system  on  Its  own,  closing  a  number  of  radar 
sites  and  nearly  50  Nike  Hercules  sites  In  the 
last  few  years.  However,  Imposing  a  10-20 
percent  cut  on  air  defense  funding  would 
force  an  even  harder  look  at  the  system. 

D.  The   Plarmed   Improvements   In   the   Air 
Defense  System  Will  Not  be  Needed  Unless 
the  Soviet  Union  Substantially  Expands  Its 
Bomber  Force  or  Begins  Work  on  a  Follow- 
On  Supersonic  Bomber 
The  following  Improvements  In  the  air  de- 
fense system  are  In  what  DoD  calls  the  "Ad- 
vanced Development""  state   (work  on  hard- 
ware  development   for   use   In   experimental 
tests  aimed  at  determining  military  useful- 
ness, specific  applications,  and  costs)  : 

1.  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System 
(AWACS).  This  Is  an  Improved  radar  and 
control  system  which  will  be  Installed  In 
large  cargo  planes  and  will  not  be  vulnerable 
to  missile  attack,  unlike  the  current  ground 
radars.  In  theory,  It  will  also  be  able  to  pick 
up  bombers  coming  in  at  low  altitudes,  which 
our  current  radars  cannot  do. 

2.  Upgrading  of  manned  Interceptors.  This 
will  involve  installing  a  new  ""look-down"  fire 
control  system  and  a  new  missile  system  on 
the  present  P-106  Interceptors,  giving  them  a 
capability  against  low-altitude  bombers.  The 
Air  Force  is  pushing  Instead  for  the  F-12.  a 
new  hlgh-spieed  (and  high  ooet)  manned 
Interceptor. 

3.  SAM-D.  This  Is  a  new  surface-to-air  mis- 
sile to  replace  Nike  Hercules  and  Hawk. 

The  Soviets  have  made  no  effort  to  expand 
their  modest  heavy  bomber  force  in  the  last 
decade,  and  show  no  sign  of  doing  so  in  the 
future,  despite  the  widely  recognized  weak- 
nesses in  our  air  defense  system.  The  Sovi- 
ets evidently  do  not  attach  great  Importance 
to  the  bomber  component  of  their  nuclear 
striking  force. 

The  rough,  de  facto  stability  which  has 
emerged  In  this  area  might  well  continue  for 
some  time  if  each  side  is  willing  to  accept 
It.  If  the  balance  is  significantly  disturbed, 
however,  a  costly  upward  spiral  could  be 
touched  off  that  in  the  end  would  leave  each 
side  poorer,  but  no  more  secure. 

The  Improvements  we  plan  In  our  air  de- 
fense system  could  well  call  forth  the  very 
threat  they  are  designed  to  protect  against: 
i.e.,  a  new  Soviet  bomber.  After  all,  one  of 
the  arguments  used  to  Justify  a  new  manned 
bomber  In  this  country  (the  AMSA)  Is  that 
It  will  be  required  U  the  Soviets  significantly 
Improve  their  air  defenses.  It  Is  only  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  Russians  will 
react  in  the  same  way  to  an  improvement 
of  our  air  defenses. 

A  case  can  be  made  for  continued  re- 
search and  development  work  on  air  de- 
fense improvements  as  a  hedge  against  the 
possibility  of  a  new  Soviet  bomber  or  a  large 
expansion  of  their  present  force.  However, 
this  R&D  work  should  be  directed  toward 
cutting  down  lead  times,  and  no  steps  should 
be  taken  toward  production  or  deployment 
as  long  as  the  Soviet  bomber  threat  remains 
at  Its  current  low  level.  The  lead  time  on 
these  air  defense  improvements  is  less  than 
that  on  a  new  Soviet  bomber,  so  the  risk  In 
delaying  production  and  deployment  Is  not 
great. 

E.  Substantial  Savings  Are  Possible 
1.  Fiscal  year  1970.  Estimates  of  the  an- 
nual cost  of  maintaining  the  current  air  de- 
fense system  vary.  The  official  DoD  estimate 
Is  $1.34  billion  per  year,  but  Pentagon  sources 


have  put  the  annual  cost  as  high  as  $2.3  bil- 
lion. A  10  percent  cut  would  save  $134  mil- 
lion, using  the  low  estimate. 

The  FY  1970  budget  request  for  R  &  D 
funds  for  air  defense  Improvements  Is  (total 
obligatlomal  authority)  : 

a.  AWACS — $60  million 

b.  Interceptor  Improvement — $18.5  million 

c.  SAM-D — $75  million 

It  may  be  pKMslble  to  make  small  cuts  in 
these  programs  for  FY  1970  is  the  approach 
reconwnended  in  Section  D  (above)  is 
adopted. 

2.  Five  year  savings.  Thinning  down  the 
current  air  defense  system  could  save  any- 
where from  $670  million  to  $2  2  bUUon  over 
a  five  year  period,  depending  on  which  coet 
estimates  are  used  and  how  large  a  cut  Is 
decided  upon.  Very  large  future  expendlttiros 
wotild  of  course  be  avoided  if  the  planned 
Improvements  to  the  air  defense  system  are 
ultimately  not  deployed. 


I  From  the  Congressional  Record,  Aug.   11, 

1969] 

Continental  Ak  Defense 

1.  Our  Air  Defense  system  does  include 
more  than  700  interceptor  aircraft.  The  pre- 
cise ntimber  is  more  than  this  but  the  report 
falls  to  point  out  that  only  less  than  half 
are  In  the  regular  force  and  the  remainder 
in  the  Air  National  Guard.  Likewise,  the  re- 
port omits  the  fact  that  the  current  program 
Is  being  phased  down  and  at  the  end  of  FY 
1975  the  total  Interceptor  force  will  consist 
only  of  substantially  less  aircraft. 

2.  The  report  also  falls  to  give  any  consid- 
eration to  the  fact  that  much  of  ovir  air 
defense  system.  Including  ground  environ- 
ment, has  already  been  phased  down  to  amor- 
tize the  cost  of  the  proposed  modernization, 
and  that  additional  thinning  out  is 
programed. 

3.  The  actual  Inventory  of  Soviet  heavy 
bombers  Is  greater  than  the  150  stated  in 
the  report.  However,  since  it  is  thought  that 
a  nimiber  of  these  will  be  used  as  tankers, 
the  number  used  In  a  strike  role  would  be 
about  150. 

4.  The  Hatfield  paper  overstates  both  the 
nvimbers  and  the  capabilities  of  U.S.  heavy 
bombers.  At  the  end  of  FY  1968  there  were 
less  than  500  heavy  bombers  (B-52s)  in  the 
active  Inventory.  In  addition,  we  have  about 
less  than  100  B-58  medium  bombers.  The  646 
bombers  referred  to  In  the  Hatfield  paper 
apparently  Include  aircraft  in  storage. 

5.  As  for  capabilities.  Only  the  B-52H  can 
even  approach  the  performance  capabilities 
Indicated  by  the  report  and  then  only  after 
one  in-flight  refueling.  There  is  Just  no  way 
that  even  the  B-52H  can  go  12.500  miles  un- 
refueled  with  a  bomb  load  of  75.000  pounds. 
Less  than  one-fourth  of  our  bomber  force  are 
B-52H  aircraft. 

6.  The  report  recommends  a  reduction  of 
10%  to  20%  In  the  funding  for  the  current 
air  defense  system  and  a  '"thinner"  system. 
The  money  Involved  here  is  primarily  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance,  military  pay,  etc.. 
and  win  be  In  the  '"big"  appropriation  bUl, 
not  the  authorization  bill.  The  report  rec- 
ommends "-small  cuts"  In  the  R&D  requests 
for  AWACS,  Interceptor  Improvement  and 
SAM-D.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
went  much  further — reducing  AWACS  from 
$60  miUlon  to  $15  mllUon;  Interceptor  im- 
provement from  $18.5  million  to  $2.5  million: 
and  eliminating  the  $75  milUon  request  for 
SAM-D  althogether. 

7.  Thus  It  does  not  appear  that  there  will 
be  an  Issue  on  Continental  Air  Defense  be- 
tween the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Hatfield  group.  This  paper  does  not  point  out, 
however,  the  factual  errors  in  this  section 
of  the  Hatfield  report. 
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[Continuation   of    the   "Report   on   Mllltaxy 
Spending") 

iBM    DEPLOTMBNT* 

Summary 

The  Admin  stmtlon  has  put  forth  the  ar- 
grument  that  If  Soviet  strategic  capabilities 
continue  to  uicrease  at  the  preeent  rate,  the 
United  States  Ideterrent  may,  by  1975,  become 
vulnerable  to!  a  pre-emptive  attack.  In  re- 
sponse to  tbl^  poaslblllty  it  la  propoeed  that 
the  Safeguard!  ABM  system  be  primarily  de- 
ployed for  th*  purp>oee  of  protecting  land- 
based  Intercoiktlnental  bcUllstlc  missiles  and 
strategic  boml^eirs. 

The  purpoeei  of  the  initial  deployment  Is  to 
provide  llmltid  protection  to  two  Minute- 
man  wings  (360  missiles)  and  to  obtain  op- 
erational expepence  with  the  system.  Later 
deployment  ^11  be  for  these  purposes:  to 
provide  protection  for  additional  Mlnuteman 
wings;  to  Increase  the  survivability  of  the 
retaliatory  b(inber  force;  and  to  provide 
protection  of  'heavily  populated  areas  from 
unsophisticated  attacks. 

The  ABM  finding  request  for  FY  1970  In- 
cludes $490.6  ■ailllon  for  Sentinel/Safeguard 
deployment.  (400.9  million  for  Sentinel/ 
Safeguard  research  and  development,  and 
S144  million  (or  research  and  development 
related  to  othir  ABM  systems.  The  total  re- 
quest^for  deployment,  research  and  develop- 
men't'ls  $1,035  Imllllon.  The  eventual  cost  will 
probably  ezcee^  $10  billion. 

aecommendatiojis 

On  the  groiind  that  there  is  no  need  to 
initiate  ABM  deployment  at  this  time,  the 
committee  recommends  deletion  from  the  FY 
1970  budget  al^  authorization  funds  for  Sen- 
tinel/Safeguarf  deployment  and  that  a  total 
of  $350  mlllloi  be  authorized  for  the  total 
ABM  Research  and  Development  program. 

If  Safeguard  is  not  deployed,  nearly  $700 
million  can  b4  cut  from  the  proposed  F^ 
1970  budget.  Tie  decision  not  to  deploy  Safe- 
guard Implies  a  five  year  savings  of  more 
than  $10  bllUo^ 
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Rationale  and  discussion 

Arguments  f^r  Safeguard  are  not  convinc- 
ing: 

A.  The  Administration  has  not  presented 
plausible  evidence  to  support  the  conclusion 
that  the  Soviets  Intend,  or  would  be  able, 
to  take  steps  to  bring  into  question  the  vi- 
ability of  the  p.S.  deterrent  by  1975. 

B.  Should  trte  Soviets  attempt  to  develop 
a  meaningful  threat  to  the  U.S.  deterrent,  the 
evidence  will  become  clecu'  in  time  to  permit 
ample  counterfceasures  to  be  taken  before 
the  threat  mat^allzes. 

C.  If  the  SoTlet  threat  does  emerge  it  is 
far  from  clear  that  Safeguard  is  the  optimum 
response.  Experts  have  testified  before  Con- 
gressional Committees  that  more  effective 
.\BM  systems  than  Safeguard  may  be  de- 
signed for  the  i  purpose  of  protecting  fixed 
land- based  missiles.  Furthermore,  before  de- 
ciding to  deploj  an  ABM  system,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  cMnpare  Its  utility  with  other 
alternative  methods  for  maintaining  the 
credibility  of  ojir  deterrent.  There  is  little 
pubUc  evidence!  to  indicate  that  such  com- 
parisons have  b^en  made. 

D.  There  Is  t^oubt  that  Safeguard  or  any 
ABM  system  would  perform  according  to  Its 
design  speclflcaiaons. 

E.  Even  if  Saf^ard  did  perform  in  accord- 
ance with  Its  soeciflcatlons,  it  would  be  too 
easily  overwheUaed  by  attacks  designed  to 
defeat  it. 
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ATTACK    AIBCRArr    CARRICBS 

Summary 

The  United  States  Navy  operates  15  attack 
carriers.  At  present,  one  is  nuclear  and  14 
are  conventionally  powered.  Construction  on 
a  second  nuclear  carrier  (CVAN-«8)  began  In 
1968,  for  planned  accession  to  the  fleet  In 
1972.  A  third  nuclear  carrier  (CVAN-69)  is  to 
be  completed  with  funds  f.am  the  FY  1970 
budget.  A  fourth  nuclear  oarrier.  CVAN-70, 
has  been  authorized  and  is  expected  to  Join 
the  fleet  In  1976.  As  each  nuclear  carrier 
enters  the  fleet,  a '  conventionally  powered 
vessel  will  be  transferred  to  the  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  fcvces  or  retired. 

The  capital  cost  of  a  nuclear  oarrier,  its 
escort  vessels,  logistic  support  and  aircraft 
for  fleet  defense  totals  about  $1.3  billion. 
Since  only  1  out  of  3  attack  carriers  and  Its 
support  Is  on  station  at  any  one  time,  the 
total  Investment  for  each  carrier  on  station 
is  almost  $4  billion. 

Recommendations 
Congress  should  withhold  authorization 
of  $377  million  for  construction  of  the  nu- 
clear attack  carrier,  CVAN-€9.  Construction 
should  be  delayed  for  12  months  pending 
Congressional  review  of  (1)  the  role  of  car- 
riers In  plausible  contingencies  Including  the 
nimiber  required  and  their  relative  effective- 
ness, (2)  the  viilnerablllty  of  carriers  to 
hostile  action,  (3)  the  one-for-one  replace- 
ment  poUcy,  and  (4)  foreign  policy  ImpUca- 
tlons  of  the  carrier  force. 

Rationale  and  discussion 
A.  The  Costs  are  Far  Exceeding  Planned 

Estimates 
The  cvirrent  size  of  the  U.S.  Attack  Car- 
rier fleet  Is  15  ships:  8  Forrestal  class  car- 
riers, 3  Midway  class  carriers,  3  Hancock  class 
carriers,  and  1  nuclear-powered  carrier,  the 
Enterprise. 

The  last  conventional  carrier,  the  John  F. 
Kennedy,  entered  the  fleet  in  September, 
1968. 

In  the  Spring  of  1968,  construction  began 
on  the  nuclear- powered  CVAN-68  (Nimitz) , 
with  a  projected  completion  date  of  FY  1972 
and  an  estimated  cost  of  $536  million.  As  now 
propoeed,  the  funding  for  CVAN-69  Is  to  be 
completed  with  a  $377  million  appropriation 
from  the  FY  1970  budget,  bringing  the  total 
cost  to  an  estimated  $510  million,  including 
$133  million  already  assigned  and  partly 
spent  from  earlier  budgets  for  long  lead- 
time  items.  (The  difference  in  costs  between 
CVAN-68  and  CVAN-69  reflects  the  fact  that 
the  latter  Is  being  built  on  the  same  con- 
tract and  design  plans  as  the  former.) 

It  Is  understood,  however,  that  Navy  offi- 
cial estimates  of  the  cost  of  CVAN-69  have 
since  been  raised  to  $540  million  and  that 
unofficial  estimates  are  for  an  amount  over 
$600  million.  Sovu-ces  in  the  Pentagon  indi- 
cate that  a  final  cost  of  over  $700  million 
is  not  unUkely.  A  part  of  the  long  lead-time 
procurement  for  CVAN-69  has  been  accom- 
plished, but  the  keel  has  not  been  laid. 

CVAN-69  Is  scheduled  to  enter  the  fleet 
in  FY  1974.  CVAN-70  has  been  authorized 
and  Is  programmed  for  FY  1971  funds;  It 
would  Join  the  fleet  in  FY  1976.  Current  pro- 
curement costs  of  the  rest  of  a  carrier  task 
force,  without  which  a  carrier  is  never  de- 
ployed, are  estimated  as  follows: 

Escorts:                                                       Millions 
6  DXO  (conventionally  powered  guid- 
ed missile  destroyers) $405 

Logistics  ships  400 

The  Investment  cost  of  a  nuclear  attack 
carrier  task  force,  therefore,  in  current  dol- 
lars and  assuming  no  cost  overruns  is: 

CVAN  (million) $510 

6  DXG  (million) 405 

Logistics   (million) 400 


Total  (billion) _ 1.315 


To  this  amount  should  be  added  the  cost 
of  the  approximately  23%  of  a  carrier's  air- 
craft, usually  earmarked  for  task  force  de- 
fense and  thus  not  available  for  tactical  mla" 
slons.  The  average  Naval  Alrwlng  of  75  Ae's" 
A7'8,  and  P4'8  costs  $175  mUllon  (conservative 
estimate).  Hence  $175  x  23%  =  $36+  mn. 
lion. 

$1,315  bUUon  +  $36  million  =  $1,351  bll. 
Hon. 

This  figure,  $1,361  bUllon.  Is  the  present 
Investment  cost  of  a  nuclear  attack  aircraft 
caiTler  task  force  with  its  defensive  aircraft 

However,  since  an  aircraft  carrier  is  on- 
srt«tlon  only  '/j  of  the  time,  to  get  one  car- 
rier on-statloin  12  months  of  the  year,  three 
task  forces  have  to  be  ptirchased.  The  itnultl. 
pUer  is  3.0  for  ships  and  2.39  for  aircraft 

$1,315  billion  X  3=$3.945  billion. 

$36  mllUon  X  2.39  =  $86  milUon. 

$3,945  bUllon  +  $.086  billion  =  $4,031  bll- 
lion. 

Thus,  the  investment  cost  in  hardware 
reaches  $4,031  billion  to  keep  an  aircralt 
carrier  on -station  12  months  per  year.  This 
does  not  Include  the  construction  costs  of 
carrteir  bases.  (The  Naval  base  at  Rota  cost 
$120  million  to  build,  and  is  operated  about 
half  for  carriers  and  half  for  submarines.) 

This  does  not  Include  any  operating  costs 
far  carrier  task  forces. 

This  does  not  include  the  purchase  of  any 
aircraft,  bombs,  or  ammunition  that  would 
be  required  to  perform  the  tactical  air  mis- 
sion assigned  to  the  carrier. 

This  figure,  $4,031  billion,  does  not  Include 
any  of  the  rent  we  pay  annually  to  foreign 
nations  for  naval  basing  rights. 

In  short,  it  costs  over  $4  billion  to  put  a 
floating,  mobile  airfield  in  the  Mediterranean 
or  the  Pacific,  without  taking  Into  considera- 
tion costs  of  tactical  aircraft,  bases,  or  opera- 
tions. 

B.  Number  of  Carriers  Set  in  1921 

The  Pentagon  has  never  defended  ade- 
quately the  Size  of  the  carrier  force  to  the 
Congress.  The  present  number  of  carrier  task 
forces  is  15.  Since  1921,  except  during  war 
time,  the  Navy  has  had  15  capital  ships. 
Before  World  War  II,  these  capital  ships 
were  battleships;  after  the  war,  they  were 
carriers.  As  late  as  1964,  the  long-range  plans 
of  the  Pentagon  called  for  a  cutback  to  12 
or  13  ships  after  1970. 

The  Navy  currently  operates  carriers  at  5 
stations.  Since  there  are  2  non-deployed  car- 
riers for  every  one  deployed,  a  total  of  15 
carriers  are  required  by  present  policy  and 
doctrine.  But  neither  the  need  for  6  stations 
nor  the  33%  time  on -station  factor  have 
been  adequately  defended  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

Thus,  there  are  straight-forward  efficiency 
questions  to  be  raised  about  present  carrier 
operations.  Polaris  forces  have  a  significantly 
larger  time  on-statlon  factor.  The  on-station 
time  of  a  carrier  task  force  is  33%;  of  its 
crew,  33%;  of  the  airplanes  and  aircrews, 
43%. 

One-year  operating  costs  of  a  task  force 
are  estimated  as  follows : 

Millions 

CVAN     .$  43 

Escorts    (conventional) 35 

Logistics   36 

Total    114 

$114  million  X  3  =  $342  million. 

Add  to  this  the  operating  costs  of  23%  of 
the  air  wing  times  2.39,  and  the  per  task  force 
operating  costs  of  bases  and  rent  for  foreign 
bases.  The  simi  of  all  the  above  Is  the  annual 
operating  cost  of  keeping  a  flight  deck  on- 
statlon  for  12  months.  (The  total  was  not 
available  for  this  study.) 
C.  Scenarios  for  Carrier  Use  Are  Unoonvlncing 

Carrier  aircraft  typically  provide  tactical 
air  support  to  troops,  or  tactical  bombing 
in  areas  where  operations  were  not  expected 
or   areas   inaccessible  from  permanent  land 
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bases  AddiUonally,  carriers  are  claimed  to  be 
mdeoendent  of  bases  in  foreign  countries, 
and  to  be  less  vulnerable  to  attack  by  enemy 
forces.  Carriers  also  have  value  In  showing 
the  flag  around  the  world. 

It  Is  generally  conceded  that  carriers  have 
a  role  only  In  limited  war.  In  large  scale  con- 
flicts (and  even  In  certain  lesser  confiicts), 
trtth  technically  sophisticated  adversaries, 
carriers  will  be  exceedingly  vulnerable  to 
attack  In  determining  the  number  and  type 
of  carriers  required,  a  number  of  Important 
Questions  arise:  How  many  limited  wars 
miKht  be  fought  In  the  next  20  years  which 
will  require  American  tactical  aircraft  before 
airfields  can  be  prepared  for  use  by  military 
aircraft?  How  many  wars  will  be  fought  In 
areas  where  airfields  cannot  be  made  available 
within  range  of  targets?  How  many  situations 
will  there  be  where  the  opponents  will  not  use 
or  have  available  sufficient  anti-carrier  weap- 
ons to  make  the  use  of  carriers  too  risky? 
Such  considerations  undermine  the  case  for 
maintaining  current  carrier  policies.  There 
are  few  countries  the  U.S.  plans  to  defend 
which  win  not  provide  basing  rights.  Since 
carriers  exist,  they  are  and  will  be  used.  But 
the  need  for  15  carriers  has  not  been  JusUfled. 
D.  Several  Alternatives  Exist 
What  are  the  alternatives  to  the  purchase 
of  $4  billion  dollars  worth  of  equipment  to 
provide  one  floating  airfield?  There  are  several 
which  are  less  expensive. 

1.  Present  U.S.  bases.  Though  of  limited 
use  for  tactical  air  operations,  fixed  bases 
can  be  operated  at  a  fraction  of  carrier  op- 
erating costs,  and  should  be  used  whenever 
possible. 

2.  Foreign  bases,  airports,  and  inacttve  U.S. 
bases.  The  Air  Force  Is  developing  kits  which 
could  be  pre-positioned  in  major  theaters 
and  would  turn  available  runways  Into  mlll- 
tarj-  airfields.  Cost  of  three  air  bases — needed 
to  accommodate  one  wing  of  aircraft — total 
$245  million  capital  Investlment  and  $39.5 
million  annual  operating  expenses. 

3.  New  base  construction.  This  was  done  in 
South  Vietnam  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
carrier  construction.  The  cost  of  operating 
aircraft  from  carriers,  moreover.  Is  signifi- 
cantly greater  than  from  land.  In  sum,  the 
size  of  our  carrier  forces  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  areas  in  which  we  might  be- 
come involved  where  there  are  no  adequate 
air  bases  and  none  can  be  constructed. 

E.  Carriers  Are  Extremely  Vulnerable 

The  statement  has  already  been  made  that 
carriers  would  have  to  be  deployed  only  when 
the  carrier  air  defenses  were  sure  to  have 
air  superiority.  It  has  also  been  mentioned 
that  23%  of  a  carrier's  air  wing  would  have 
to  be  held  back  for  defense.  Carriers  are  very 
difficult  to  defend. 

Threats  to  carriers  are  many:  from  sub- 
marines, ship-to-ship  missiles,  enemy  air- 
craft, air-  and  land-based  missiles,  and  acci- 
dents. To  counter  these  threats  are  the  anti- 
submarine warfare  (ASW)  capabUity  In  the 
carrier  task  force,  the  carrier's  aircraft  (and 
their  airborne  mlssUes),  ship-mounted  mis- 
siles, electronic  warfare  devices,  accident 
prevention  procedures,  and  the  carriers' 
mobility. 

But  despite  this  Impressive  (and  expen- 
sive) defensive  capability,  the  vulnerablUty 
of  carriers  Is  generally  felt  by  Pentagon  plan- 
ners to  be  great.  ASW  is  a  difficult  proposi- 
tion. The  Navy  apparently  has  no  defense 
against  the  Russian  STYX  antl-shlp  missile 
(there  is  even  an  apocryphal  story  that  the 
U.S.  Navy  resisted  the  development  of  a 
similar  missile  for  the  U.S.  because  It  would 
show  how  vulnerable  the  carriers  were). 
Also,  since  a  carrier  Is  a  fioatlng  fuel  and 
ammunition  dump,  the  smallest  accidents 
can  lead  to  very  great  losses  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Enterprise  fire  and  other  tragedies. 
F.  Replacement  PoUcy  Should  Be  Reviewed 

The  size  of  the  carrier  fleet  (15)  has  been 
malnUlned  through  the  adherence  to  a 
schedule    of    construction    and    deployment 


that  calls  for  a  new  carrier  to  be  built  to 
replace  each  carrier  removed  from  the  fleet. 

This  procedure  requires  closest  scrutiny  In 
the  light  of  the  facts  that  (1)  the  cost  of 
new  nuclear  powered  CVANs  Is  twice  as  great 
as  the  cost  of  new  conventionally  powered 
CVAs,  (2)  the  capablUty  of  new  CVANs  and 
CVAs  is  significantly  greater  than  that  of  the 
carriers  which  they  are  replacing  (hence, 
with  each  new  carrier  the  total  carrier  capa- 
bility Increases),  and  (3)  the  continuation 
of  the  present  replacement  policy  assumes 
that  the  threat  which  the  U.S.  Is  trying  to 
meet  with  such  a  force  Is  Increasing.  On  the 
contrary,  however,  the  U.S.  is  much  more 
secure  In  terms  of  available  worldwide  land 
bases  than  was  the  case  in  1950. 

O.  Foreign  Policy  Implications 

In  the  late  1940's  and  early  1950'8,  the 
Pentagon  emphasized  the  role  of  carriers  in 
strategic  bombing.  Now  the  rationale  focuses 
on  tactical  utility.  A  major  Issue,  then.  Is  the 
cost  and  effectiveness  of  land  as  compared  to 
sea-based  tactical  aviation.  The  emphasis  on 
the  tactical  role  of  carriers,  moreover,  sug- 
gests important  foreign  policy  Implications 
Inherent  In  our  willingness  to  continue  de- 
ploying them  in  the  present  quantities.  The 
current  carrier  complement  implies  that  we 
expect  to  fight  in  unanticipated  localities.  It 
Implies  a  willingness  to  go  anywhere  to  as- 
sert military  pressure  In  the  stance  of  "world 
policemen".  Whether  or  not  we  wish  to  con- 
tinue in  this  direction  is  a  matter  for  Con- 
gress to  decide,  and  should  not  be  the  in- 
direct result  of  Pentagon  decisions  to  deploy. 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Aug.  11. 
19691 
Attack    Adicraft   Carriers 
The  Committee  chooses  to  attack  United 
States  aircraft  carriers  by  questioning  their 
ntmiber,  role  effectiveness,  and  vulnerability. 
Then  they  propose  to  withhold  the  authoriza- 
tion for  a  new  nuclear  attack  carrier. 

This  carrier  Is  needed  now,  no  matter  what 
particular  number  may  be  accepted  as  a 
proper  amount.  We  are  now  operating  five 
carriers  that  are  over  twenty  three  years  old. 
Three  carriers  of  the  Essex  Class  are  twenty- 
five  years  old  and  fought  in  World  War  II. 
In  the  present  fleet,  even  with  this  new  car- 
rier, five  of  our  carriers  will  be  30  or  more 
years  old  by  1975. 

These  oldest  carriers  (of  the  three  ESSEX 
Class)  caiuiot  be  further  modified  to  fit  them 
to  carry  modem  aircraft.  TTiey  are  hard  run 
veterans  of  World  War  II  that  have  served 
their  time.  They  cannot  be  made  to  grow 
any  more.  They  are  already  experiencing 
twice  the  landing  accident  rate  found  In  our 
new  and  larger  dock  carriers  such  as  the 
Forrestal  Class. 

Unless  It  Is  our  intention  to  condemn  our 
pilots  to  go  into  combat  with  less  than 
modem  aircraft,  flying  from  Inadequate  car- 
rier bases,  we  must  continue  the  replacement 
program  of  which  this  ship  Is  one. 

The  Committee  in  attacking  these  carriers 
comes  up  vrtth  some  figures  which  are  not 
recognizable  by  responsible  and  knowledge- 
able people.  For  Instance,  It  says  that  the 
Navy  keeps  only  five  of  its  15  attack  carriers 
on  station,  that  the  other  ten  are  non-de- 
ployed, and  then  constructs  figures  Indicat- 
ing that  for  each  carrier  on  station  It  costs  $4 
billion  as  an  Investment. 

In  the  first  place,  for  the  duration  of  the 
Vietnam  war  the  Navy  has  been  operating 
sixteen  carriers  In  the  attack  role.  Next,  as  a 
general  rule,  only  one  carrier  In  each  ocean 
Is  annually  laid  up  for  overhaul.  One  in 
the  Pacific  and  one  in  the  Atlantic.  The 
others  are  available  for  operations.  For  most 
of  the  Vietnam  operation  the  Navy  has  main- 
tained five  carriers  In  the  Western  Pacific 
alone.  In  addition,  there  are  the  carriers  op- 
erating in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic, 
the  Carribean,  and  the  Hawaiian  and  Eastern 
Pacific  areas.        —....^^^ 

This  fantasy  of  Idle,  unemployed  status  for 
two-thlids  of  the  ships  Involved  in  carrier 


task  forces  must  certainly  be  an  eye  optna 
to  the  men  on  them,  and  their  families,  as 
they  spend  their  long  days  and  nights  at  sea 
in  the  Navy  as  It  really  Is. 

Of  course  this  whole  approach  of  one  de- 
ployed task  force  vrtth  two  not  available  for 
operations  Is  in  complete  disregard  with  the 
facts  of  the  actual  record  In  operations.  For 
Instance,  In  World  War  II,  85  per  cent  ol 
the  time  of  all  carriers  was  spent  In  the  for- 
ward operating  area.  Some  ships  spent  as 
long  as  two  years  vrtthout  ever  returning  to 
ports  in  the  United  States. 

The  Committee  makes  an  assertion  that 
ever  since  1921  the  Navy  has  had  a  magic 
figure  of  15  capital  ships,  except  during  war. 
And  that  before  World  War  II  the  prescribed 
number  of  capital  ships  was  filled  with  bat- 
tleships, and  since  then  by  carriers.  No  one 
in  the  business  knows  what  the  Committee 
has  reference  to  here.  Just  before  the  Ko- 
rean War  the  active  carriers  had  fallen  to 
only  seven.  The  niunber  permitted  by  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Inclusion  In  the  budget  has  seldom  been  as 
many  as  the  Navy  has  recommended  as  neces- 
sary to  support  declared  national  policy. 

The  Committee  once  again  proceeds  to  beat 
the  old  dead  horse  of  carrier  vulnerability  as 
a  Justification  for  reducing  their  number 
and,  holding  up  the  authorization  for  this 
carrier.  This  argument  Is  so  threadbare  that 
It  can  only  be  made  by  those  who  do  not 
know  the  history  of  the  carrier  in  war.  No 
attack  carrier  built  during  World  War  II  or 
since  has  been  lost  to  enemy  action  or  any 
other  cause.  They  have  been  In  the  most  vio- 
lent and  sustained  combat,  air.  submarine 
and  kamikaze.  The  carriers  built  since  World 
War  II  are  even  tougher,  and  harder  to  sink. 
The  accidental  fire  and  explosions  on  the 
Enterprise  show  how  tough  they  are.  A 
number  of  bombs  and  rockets  exploded  on 
her  deck.  She  could  have  resumed  air  opera- 
tions as  soon  as  the  debris  was  pushed  off 
the  after-end  of  the  flight  deck. 

The  record  of  land  bases  indicates  that 
they  are  more  vulnerable  than  carriers.  300 
aircraft  have  been  lost,  and  2800  damaged 
while  on  the  ground  In  Southeast  Asia.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  Korean  War  all  our  land 
bases  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  were  captured 
by  the  enemy. 

At  the  end  of  the  Korean  War  the  U.S.  had 
126  major  land  bases  overseas  and  not  on 
U.S.-owned  territory.  By  1967  we  have  aban- 
doned the  use  of  81  of  these  Installations 
built  and  maintained  at  such  great  cost,  al- 
most all  because  of  foreign  political  action. 
Carriers  are  not  vulnerable  to  changes  In  the 
political  winds. 

The  Committee  asks,  In  attacking  the  need 
for  carriers,  how  many  wars  might  be  fought 
Ir.  the  next  20  years  which  will  require  Amer- 
ican tactical  aircraft  before  land  bases  can 
be  prepared.  It  is  a  good  question  for  the 
man  with  the  crystal  ball.  On  the  record  to 
date,  the  probabilities  are  great  that  this 
will  be  true  of  most  wars.  It  was  true  in 
World  War  II,  It  was  true  In  Korea,  It  was 
true  In  Vietnam.  Even  in  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  there  were  not  enough  U.S.  land  bases 
in  range  to  base  the  required  tactical  aircraft. 
The  Committee  asks  how  many  wars  will 
be  fought  In  areas  where  airfields  cannot  be 
made  available  within  range  of  targets.  Again 
a  question  for  the  man  with  the  crystal  ball. 
And  again,  on  the  record,  and  the  plain  facts 
of  geography,  the  probabilities  are  great  that 
this  will  be  true  of  most  wars.  And  It  is  a  sim- 
ple fact  that  almost  any  target  In  the  world 
is  in  range  of  aircraft  from  attack  carriers. 
At  the  present  time  most  of  the  world  Is  not 
In  range  of  U.S.  land  based  tactical  air  from 
bases  under  our  control.  Political  action 
around  the  world  has  reduced,  and  promises 
to  reduce  even  more,  the  land  bases  we  can 
use. 

Even  If  land  bases  are  made  available 
swiftly.  In  most  cases  It  Is  a  matter  of 
months  before  necessary  full,  maintenance, 
aircraft  control,  air  defense  facilities  can  be 
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made  ready  t  w  sustained  operations.  And  as 
m  the  past,  t^ese  preparations  would  depend 
upon  naval  I  convoys  and  carrier  aircraft 
while  being  nnkde  ready. 

The  Committee  asks  how  many  situations 
will  there  be  where  the  exponents  may  have 
'""  -carrier  weapons  m  make  the 

too  risky.  Again  who  can  gay 
that  and  know  he  Is  right.  In 
a  way  it  is  a  nonsense  question.  If  there  are 
such  antl-cajTler  weapons,  they  would  be 
even  more  el  recti  ve  against  U.S.  sea-going 
forces  without  carriers.  Reducing  carriers 
would  make  imr  use  of  the  seas  to  support 
^^*^^l*»d  bas^  the  Committee  imagines  as 
more  costly  undertaking,  and 
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Perhaps  th«  Committee  is  referring  to  the 
Soviet  Styx  si  Up  launched  missile.  The  car- 
rier is  the  mcst  effective  counter  weapon  to 
the  Styx  sln:e  it  is  the  only  U.S.  naval 
weapon  which  outranges  it.  Consideration  of 
the  Styx  shoiirs  the  carrier  as  an  absolute 
necessity  to  defend  all  U.S.  sea-going  traffic 
and  at  the  leaf  t  risk  to  our  forces. 

(Continuation  of  the    'Report  on  Military 
Spending"! 

THE    NAVT    F-14    PROGRAM 

Summary 

a  new  multl-mlsslon  caxrler- 
currently  under  development 
Grumman.  It  is  to  replace 
present  P-4  Phantoms  as  a  gen- 
fighter  escort  in  the  mld- 
the  Phoenix  missile,  it  is  to 
air  defense  mission  of  the 
'-11  IB  against  Soviet  bombers 
les.  It  is  also  to  have  an  air 
capability. 

of  the  P-14.  using  engines, 

I'hoenix  developed   for  the  P- 

"   "   to  be  operational  in   1973. 

using    advanced    technology 

planned  to  be  operational  in  1975. 

using   advanced   avionics,    is 

aperational  in  the  late  1970's. 

presently    conceived,   is   an 

_)lex  and  expensive  weapons 

J  avy    presently   estimates    the 

( ost"  of  the  plane  at  less  than 

conservative   estimate   of   the 

cost"  of  the  P-14  over  a  ten 

woL  Id  be  815  billion. 

R  eccmmendation 

should  not  authorize  $275/talllion 

funds  requested  fori  the  P- 

1970  budget  pending  Con- 

revl4w  of  attack  aircraft  carriers. 

for  a  new  carrier  based 

Phoenix  missile  system. 

and  discussion 
Status  of  Program 
^  B  to  F-14.  In  1968.  Congress 
of  the  Navy  P-llis  and 
development   of   a   new 
Navy   fighter,  the  P-14.   The 
of  the  P-lllB  was  to  be 
( PAD  I .  It  was  to  carry  six 
to-air  Phoenix  missiles   and 
ai  ionics.  Loitering  at  some  dls- 
leet.  the  P-lllB  was  to  coun- 
enemy  Iximbers  armed  with 
■1  o-surface  missiles,  and  hope- 
T  d    against    surface-launched 
lis  well.  The  P-lllB  program 
nu  nerous  delays  and  rapid  cost 
"'?it   and   size   problems   arose 
^  'ith  heavy  components  such 
sophisticated   avionics   and   the 
as  with  the  airframe,  which 
to  meet  Air  Porce  requlre- 
I'-lllA.  There  were  also  dlf- 
mat  ng  engine  to  air  frame, 
the  outgrowth  of  an  "unsoUc- 
jiroposal"  of  the  last  1967.  to- 
gxtensive  Navy  Plghter  Study 
pending  Navy  proposal  for  a 
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new  mld-1970'8  fighter  (VFAX)  and  the  de- 
mise of  the  P-llIB.  The  F-14  Is  to  have 
several  possible  missions.  It  Is  to  replace  the 
Navy's  P-4  Phantoms  as  a  mld-1970's  and 
80's  air  superiority  fighter  and  escort— a  role 
which  seems  to  have  superseded  the  fleet  air 
defense  role  In  importance  since  1968  Navy 
testimony  before  Congressional  committees; 
It  is  to  perform  the  fleet  air  defense  mission 
of  the  P-lUB;  and  It  Is  to  have  an  air-to- 
ground  attack  capability. 

2.  The  F-14  A.  Grumman  received  the  con- 
tract for  development  of  the  flrst  version  of 
the  P-14.  the  P-14  A.  in  February.  1969.  The 
P-14  A  is  to  be  a  swing- wing,  supersonic  air- 
craft using  the  P-lll  B's  engines  and  AWG-9 
avionics  (airborne  missile  control  system,  In- 
cluding radars  and  computers).  The  avionics 
are  to  be  redesigned  for  tandem  seating,  and 
for  fire  control  of  the  existing  Sparrow  and 
Sidewinder  alr-to-alr  missiles  as  well  as  the 
Phoenix  (still  in  development).  The  P-14  A 
airframe  will  use  titanium  for  weight  saving 
and  will  be  optimized,  to  the  extent  other 
missions  permit,  for  maneuverability  in 
"dogfight"  situations.  The  P-14  A  Is  to  have 
the  capability  of  carrying  one  or  more  weap- 
ons systems  In  varying  mixes— internal  can- 
non. Phoenix.  Sparrow.  Sidewinder,  conven- 
tional air-to-ground  ordnance — depending 
on  which  threats  materialize  and  which 
missions  seem  most  important  in  any  given 
situation. 

Present  plans  reportedly  call  for  procure- 
ment of  fewer  than  100  P-14  A's,  for  test, 
evaluation,  training,  and  deployment.  The 
target  date  for  Initial  deployment  with  the 
fleet  is  mid- 1973. 

3.  The  F-14  B  and  C.  Both  the  F-14  B 
and  C  are  to  use  the  airframe  developed  for 
the  P-14  A.  Both  are  to  use  advanced  tech- 
nology engines  (higher  thrust  and  lower 
weight  than  P-lll/F-14  A  engines)  which 
are  under  Joint  development  with  the  Air 
Perce  for  possible  use  in  AMSA  and  a  pro- 
posed F-15  fighter.  Target  date  for  opera- 
tional "B"  engines  Is  sometime  in  1975  P-14 
A's  are  to  be  retrofitted  with  "B"  engines, 
supposedly  at  minimum  cost  since  the  P-14 
A  airframe  has  been  designed  with  the  new 
engines  In  nUnd.  The  late  1970's  P-14  C  is 
to  Incorporate  advanced  avionics. 

4.  Costs.  At  present,  unit  "fiyaway  costs" 
of  the  F-14  are  being  estimated  by  Navy 
officials  at  something  under  S8  million.  This 
estimate  assumes  a  production  run  of  some 
460  aircraft  in  the  A  and  B  versions  of  the 
P-14,  and  the  absence  of  unexpected  tech- 
nical problems  and  delays.  Other  estimates 
within  the  Administration  are  reportedly  82 
to  S3  million  higher.  The  cost  of  procuring 
the  Phoenix  missile  (currently  estimated  at 
some  8219,000  per  missile)  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  other  missiles  and  ordnance,  and 
probably,  part  of  the  cost  of  the  avionics  for 
the  Phoenix  (current  cost  for  each  Phoenix 
avionics  unit:  about  82  million)  are  not  In- 
cluded in  the  "flyaway  cost." 

If  the  F-14  program  goes  according  to  plan, 
the  Navy  plans  to  replace  most  of  its  P-4's 
(Phantoms)    with  the  plane,  which  means 
that  the  eventual  "buy"  of  the  F-14  could 
go  as  high  as  1000.  Estimates  of  the  ten-year 
"systems"  cost  for  the  P-14  (R  &  D,  procure- 
ment,  spare    parts,    support,    training,    and 
maintenance)   are  classified,  but  are  report- 
edly below  xinofflcial  estimates  ranging  from 
820  billion  to  over  830  billion. 
B.  The  Argument  for  a  New  Carrier  Based 
Aircraft:  Mld-70's  Role 
Because  an  essential  role  of  the  plane  Is 
air  defense  for  carriers,  the  case  for  the  P-14 
begins  with  the  case  for  carrier  task  forces 
The  Navy  contends  that  carriers  can  play  a 
vital  role  in  a  sustained  conventional  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China, 
In  limited  wars  such  as  the  Korean  War  or 
the  current  conflict  In  Vietnam,  in  show-of- 
force  or  deterrence  situations  in  various  areas 
of  tension  and  confrontation,  and  perhaps 


even  In  tactical  nuclear  engagements  it  i. 
assumed  that  carrier  forces  can  be  effectivelv 
defended  in  theee  altuatlons  now,  but  that 
by  the  mld-1970'8,  present  carrter-besed  air- 
borne weapon  systems  and  aircraft  will  b» 
outclassed  in  both  fleet  defense  and  In  fighter 
and  attack  roles  by  sophisticated  Soviet 
capabilities. 

C.  Critlqueof  Argument:  The  Soviet 
Contingency  Is  Unlikely 

1.  A  full-scale,  sustained  conventional  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union  seems  an  unlikely 
contingency  today  and  for  the  foreseeabl* 
future. 

2.  If,  however,  we  assume  that  such  a  con- 
tingency is  possible,  that  it  will  not  rapidly 
escalate  to  nuclear  war  or  will  not  be  stopped 
short  of  the  brink  after  a  few  days;  if  we 
also  assume  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  have 
the  full  range  of  sophisticated  capabilities 
predicted  for  the  1970s— a  large  fleet  of  so- 
phlstlcated  attack  submarines,  a  large  force 
of  long-range  and  medium-range  supersonic 
timbers  armed  with  stand-off  missiles  a 
fleet  of  surface  vessels  armed  with  cruise 
missiles  and  following  the  U.S.  fleet  around- 
then  carrier  task  forces  appear  exceedingly 
vulnerable  with  or  without  the  P-14  Even 
If  the  fleet  Is  provided  with  the  widest  ranee 
of  defense  capabilities,  it  is  probable  that  a 
full-scale  Soviet  attack  on  a  carrier  task 
force  would  be  successful  and  not  prohibi- 
tively costly. 

3.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  assume  a  full- 
scale  encounter  with  the  Soviet  Union  but 
less  than  the  full  range  of  Soviet  capabili- 
ties that  have  been  predicted  for  the  70s 
the  need  for  the  F-14  is  still  open  to  doubt' 
In  particular,  some  critics  have  questioned 
the  need  for  a  new  fighter  to  meet  a  future 
Soviet  bomber  threat. 

Chairman  Mahon  of  the  House  Apnroprla- 
tlons  Committee  commented  thus  durine  the 
1968  hearings:  ^ 

"The  bomber  threat  against  the  fleet,  as 
you  know,  has  been  predicted  by  Navy  offi- 
cials for  some  time.  It  has  not,  of  course 
developed  to  date." 

In  a  late  1968  report  on  the  U.S.  f.ctical 
air  power  program  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee, the  following  points  on  the  bomber 
threat  are  made: 

"The  F-1 11  B  was  designed  primarily  for 
fleet  air  defense  against  Soviet  supersonic 
bombers.  But  that  threat  is  either  limited  or 
does  not  exist;  and  therefore,  we  believe  the 
Navy  should  re-examine  the  prime  require- 
ments for  the  VPX-l  (P-14  A)  as  to  its  most 
important  role,  in  the  light  of  the  most  pre- 
dictable threat  to  the  fleet.  We  are  concerned 
about  the  assignment  of  four  missions  to 
this  single  aircraft  with  potential  degrada- 
tion in  its  capacity  to  perform  the  primary 
mission." 

D.  Present  Capabilities  Suffice  for  Show  of 
Force  and  Deterrence  Contingencies 
1.  For  show-of- force  and  deterrence  in  ten- 
sion spots — the  roles  carrier  task  forces  may 
be  best  suited  for  In  the  future— the  Navv's 
existing  defensive  capabilities  and  aircraft 
can  probably  do  the  Job.  The  alternative  to 
building  any  new  Navy  flghter  is  to  rely  on 
the  presently  deployed  advanced  Phantom 
F-4  J's  for  the  missions  assigned  to  the  F-14. 
and  to  produce  more  as  necessary  (the  pro- 
duction line  is  scheduled  now  to  close  in 
1972)  with  very  substantial  savings.  Also. 
there  are  electronic  counter-measures  and 
point  defense  systems  presently  deployed  or 
planned  for  the  fleet  for  additional  deter- 
rence of  potential  threats  to  the  fleet. 

2  The  Navy  argues  that  maximum  deter- 
rent effect  should  be  sought  through  a  mix 
of  several  of  the  most  advanced  defensive 
capabilities — airborne,  surface-based  missile 
defense,  and  electronic  counter  measures. 
But  It  Is  probable,  that  as  far  as  the  Soviet 
Union  is  concerned,  deterrence  will  be 
achieved   as  much   by  Soviet  reluctance  to 


directly  engage  U.S.  armed  forces,  as  by  the 
dBDloyment  of  the  most  advanced  fleet  air 
irfense  capabilities.  The  possibility  of  escala- 
tion to  nuclear  war  is  what  counts  most. 

3  For  show-of-force  roles  which  do  not  dl- 
-ctly  involve  the  Soviet  Union,  It  is  also 
Questionable  whether  the  F-14  is  necessary. 
Lg  p_4  Phantom  has  been  described  as  the 
.j,e«t  fighter  in  the  free  world  today."  The 
F^  J  model  Is  equipped  with  Sparrow  and 
Sidewinder  air-to-air  missiles.  Its  range  and 
the  capabilities  of  Its  avionics  are  not  as 
jreat  as  those  planned  for  the  P-14.  But  in 
dogfights  in  the  exceptionally  hostile  air  en- 
viromnent  over  North  Vietnam,  the  Phan- 
toms have  proved  a  match  for  high  perform- 
ance soviet  MIG-21's. 

F.  Other  Contingencies  Also  Are 
Problematical 
Other  contingencies   In  which  It  Is  con- 
tended that  new  advanced  carrier-based  air- 
craft may  be  essential  Include  a  full-scale 
conventional   war    with   Red   China;    Initial 
surge  operations"  at  the  outbreak  of  a  lim- 
ited war;  prolonged  operations  during  a  lim- 
ited war;  skirmishes  off  the  coasts  of  small 
hostile  countries;   and  show  of  force  situa- 
tions  against    Soviet    allies,    given    aircraft 
more  advanced  than  the  MIG-21. 

The  contingency  of  a  full-scaled  conven- 
tional war  with  Red  China  seems  almost 
as  improbable  as  the  compara;ble  Soviet  con- 
tingency. And  even  against  Red  China,  car- 
rier task  forces — with  or  without  the  P-14 — 
might  be  vulnerable,  particularly  when  sail- 
ing near  any  part  of  the  Asian  land  mass  un- 
der Red  Chinese  control. 

In  most  foreseeable  sustained  limited  war 
operations,  land-based  aircraft  can  or  should 
be  relied  upon.  In  limited  war  operations 
»-hlch  might  require  carrier  based  aircraft 
and  in  "surge  operations"  and  skirmishes, 
the  argument  for  the  F-14  rests  on  the  as- 
sumption that  prospective  new  Soviet  mls- 
sUes,  aircraft,  and  other  capabilities  may  be 
made  available  in  quantity  to  smaller  hostile 
countries.  But  this  possibility,  comparable 
to  the  Red  China  contingency,  does  not  Jus- 
tify proceeding  now  with  the  F-14  program 
in  all  its  present  complexity  and  expense. 
G.  The  F-14  Program  Can  Be  Delayed  for 
1  Year  While  It  Is  Reviewed  by  Congress 
On  the  basis  of  the  discussion  above,  any 
nsks  incurred  by  a  delay  of  one  year  in  the 
F-14  program  appear  fully  acceptable. 

APPENDIX 

A.  Questions  Concerning  the  F-14  Program 

«nth  Phoenix  Missile  as  Now  Envisioned 

1.  Why  a  multi-mission  plane? 

By  building  the  F-14  as  presently  designed 
the  Navy  may  be  spending  large  sums  for 
the  latest  In  engines,  avionics,  weaponry  and 
airframe  all  in  one  plane  that  will  perform 
its  two  principal  missions — fleet  air  defense 
and  air  superiority — satisfactorily  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  highest  possible  performance 
of  either  one.  For  example,  in  order  to  get 
a  better  all-around  air  superiority  fighter, 
tile  F-14's  fieet  air  defense  capabilities  will  be 
less  than  those  of  the  P-lll  B.  It  will  not  be 
able  to  loiter  for  as  great  a  period  of  time  or 
as  far  from  the  fieet  as  the  F-1 11  B;  nor  will 
it  carry  as  many  as  six  Phoenix  missiles. 
Nevertheless,  for  a  reduced  fleet  air  defense 
capability,  deployment  of  the  Phoenix  is  still 
being  planned. 

The  Phoenix  missile  Is  an  enormously  com- 
plicated and  expensive  weapons  system  which 
is  still  under  development.  Even  though 
equipped  with  the  latest  In  devices  to  en- 
sure that  It  win  reach  Its  targets,  there  Is  the 
possiblUty  that  the  technology  of  effective 
counter-measures  may  render  it  obsolete 
shortly  after  deployment.  Moreover,  each 
Phoenix  weighs  approximately  1.000  pounds. 
Even  though  the  F-14  need  not  carry  a  full 
compliment  of  Phoenix,  or  any  at  all  in  the 
performance  of  certain  missions,  the  airframe 
has  to  be  designed  to  carry  it  and  gains  In 


weight  thereby.  Similarly,  the  sophisticated 
avionics  for  the  Phoenix  and  other  weapons 
systems  adds  weight. 

The  Navy  argues  that  the  P-14  airframe 
has  been  designed  for  high  maneuverabUlty 
In  "dogfight"  situations  when  the  plane  Is 
not  carrying  the  Phoenix,  and  that  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  Sparrow  and  Sidewinder  are 
significantly  increased  by  the  F-14'6  avionics. 
It  also  argues  that  for  an  acceptable  Increase 
m  costs  and  in  degradaUon  of  the  "dog- 
fighter"  capability,  it  gets  a  plane  capable 
of  meeting  a  wide  spectrum  of  possible 
threats. 

Taking  Into  account  the  most  likely  con- 
tingencies for  the  fleet  and  alternaUve  de- 
fense systems,  however,  the  argument  for  a 
multl-mlsslon  fighter— particularly  one  de- 
signed to  carry  the  Phoenix  for  fleet  air  de- 
fense— loses  much  of  Its  force. 

Navy  pilots  have  reportedly  expressed  res- 
ervations about  the  complexity  and  weight 
of  the  weapons  systems  and  avionics  planned 
for  the  F-14.  If,  after  Congressional  review, 
a  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  P-14  is  made, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  building  a 
smaller  less  costly  flghter.  Such  an  aircraft 
could  be  less  laden  with  heavy  avionics— 
giving  a  premium  to  high  maneuverability 
for  "dogfights"  and  other  air  superiority  mis- 
sions. 

As  for  the  Phoenix,  if  it  Is  decided  that 
the  system  Is  sufficiently  reliable,  and  that 
plausible  threats  Justify  costs  for  deploy- 
ment, consideration  should  be  given  to  adapt- 
ing an  existing  aircraft  to  carry  the  sys- 
tem Navy  officials  say  they  have  studied  this 
alternative,  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  A-6.  and  that  substantial  modifications 
of  the  aircraft  and  costs  would  be  Involved, 
as  well  as  problems  of  compatibility  in  per- 
formance of  the  aircraft  and  the  missile. 
These  conclusions  should  be  re-examined  If 
the  case  for  dropping  the  Phoenix  capabil- 
ity from  the  P-14  Is  accepted. 

2.  Why  build  any  F-14  AS?  Why  not  wait 
for  the  F-14  B? 

Some  critics  of  the  P-14  program,  both 
within  and  outside  the  Administration  argue 
strongly  that  the  F-14  A  will  be  only  margin- 
ally superior  to  the  fleet's  present  Phantoms 
because  it  will  use  the  heavy  engines, 
avionics,  and  Phoenix  missile  from  the  P-lll 
B  They  suggest  that  the  F-14  airframe  de- 
velopment should  be  stretched  out  until  the 
advanced  technology  "B"  engines  become 
avaUable  eighteen  months  to  two  years  from 
now  for  development  with  the  airframe,  and 
that  plans  to  procure  any  F-14's  with  present 
engines  should  be  cancelled.  The  higher- 
thrust  and  lighter-weight  engines  being  de- 
veloped for  the  F-14  B  appear  to  promise 
significantly  higher  performance  for  this 
model  even  If  it  carries  the  Phoenix  and 
presently  planned  avionics. 

Navy  officials  argue  that  the  P-14  A  is 
needed  as  a  hedge  against  possible  threats 
and  any  sUppage  in  "B"  engine  development 
and  that  a  two  year  stretch-out  in  the  pro- 
gram will  be  costly  and  entail  delays  In 
necessary  R.  &  D.  for  the  whole  P-14  program. 
The  desirability  of  proceeding  with  de- 
velopment and  procurement  of  the  F-14  A  as 
presently  planned  should  be  explored  In  the 
Congressional  review  recommended  In  this 
paper.  This  review  itself  will  entail  some 
stretch-out  in  the  A  program,  and  might 
entail  a  postponement  in  the  present  target 
date  of  mld-1973  for  deployment  of  F-14  A's. 
But  the  F-14  B.  the  model  the  Navy  is  most 
anxious  to  acquire  as  the  air  superiority 
flghter  of  the  future,  will  become  operational 
m  1975. 

B.  Possible  Savings 

The  FY  1970  budget  request  for  the  F-14 
breaks  down  as  follows  In  total  obligatlonal 
authority:  $275  million  for  procurement  of 
six  test  and  evaluation  models  of  the  F-14 
A  and  long  lead-time  Items  and  spare  parts; 
$175  mllUon  In  R.  &  D.  for  work  on  the  F-14 
A;  $50  million  in  R.  &  D.  for  the  Navy's  share 


of  development  costs  of  the  "B"  engine  and 
for  P-14  C  avionics;  $18  million  In  B.  &  D. 
for  the  Phoenix. 

Estimated  savings  on  the  P-14  A:  $275 
million  in  FY  1970  If  the  proposal  In  this 
paper  Is  adopted;  perhaps  $1  to  82  billion 
over  the  next  five  years  If  the  decision  Is 
taken  not  to  procure  any  A  models  of  the 
P-14.  However.  If  an  Increased  number  of 
F-14  B's  are  procured  to  fill  In  for  the  "A" 
models,  these  savings  might  in  the  long 
term  amount  only  to  those  realized  on  the 
"A"  engine  and  miscellaneous  development 
costs  peculiar  to  the  P-14  A. 

Estimated  savings  from  dropping  the 
Phoenix  system  from  the  F-14  and  perhaps 
some  electronics  for  a  less  complex  and  less 
costly  F-14:  No  reliable  estimate  available. 
The  savings  should  be  substantial. 

Estimated  savings  If  the  whole  F-14  pro- 
gram Is  cancelled,  at  the  very  least,  perhaps 
$10  billion  If  account  Is  taken  that  addi- 
tional Phantom's  or  other  aircraft  would 
be  procured  instead. 


[From  the  Congressional  Record, 

Aug  11.  1969] 

F-14  Program 

(Extract    from     the     "Report    on    Military 

Spending"  by  the  "Members  of  Congress 

for    Peace    Through    Law/Committee    on 

Military  Spending") 

[  Annotated  1 
Summary 

The  F-14  is  a  new  multl-mlsslon  carrier- 
based  flghter  currently  under  development 
for  the  Navy  by  Grumman.  It  is  to  replace 
the  Navy's  present  F-4  Phantom  as  a  gen- 
eral air  superiority  fighter/escort  In  the  mld- 
1970's.  Carrying  the  Phoenix  missile.  It  Is  to 
perform  the  fleet  air  defense  mission  of  the 
now  defunct  F-1 1  IB  against  Soviet  bombers 
and  cruise  missiles.  It  is  also  to  have  an  air 
to  ground  attack  capability 

The  A  model  of  the  F-14.  using  engines, 
avionics  and  Phoenix  developed  for  the 
F-lllB,  is  planned  to  be  operational  in  1973. 
The  B  model,  using  advanced  technology 
engines,  is  planned  to  be  operational  in  1975. 
The  C  model,  using  advanced  avionics.  Is 
planned  to  be  operational  in  the  late  I970's. 

Comment 
The  F-14  will  provide  air  superiority  for 
the  fleet  and  for  friendly  land  forces  It  is 
designed,  of  course,  for  fleet  air  defense 
carrying  6  Phoenix  missiles  and  for  alr-to- 
surface  attack  carrying  conventional  ord- 
nance, both  without  degradation  of  fighter 
performance.  This  is  accomplished  by  jjel- 
letlzlng  Phoenix  and  other  ordnance  equip- 
ment which  is  carried  only  when  desired. 
The  F-14A  and  F-14B  will  have  an  air-to- 
ground  capability  with  accuracies  compara- 
ble to  the  A-7E. 

When  the  F-14  Is  performing  in  either  the 
fleet  air  defense  or  the  air-to-surface  attack 
configuration,  it  can  return  to  its  primary 
air  superiority  role  Immediately  upon  re- 
lease of  ordnance  not  required. 

The  F-14  will  fill  the  fleet  air  defense  need 
for  which  the  F-lllB  was  designed.  It  will 
replace  the  F-4  as  an  air  superiority  fighter 
and  in  escort  roles. 

A  low  risk  development  program  was  con- 
ceived for  the  F-14  to  provide  improved  air- 
to-air  capabilities  In  the  earliest  time  frame 
Improved  versions  of  the  existing  Phoenix/ 
AWG-9  missile  control  system  and  TP-30- 
P412  engines  will  be  installed  in  the  F-14A. 
to  be  operaUonal  :n  April  1973.  The  F-14A 
will  meet  the  fleet  air  defense  need  and  pro- 
vide fighter  performance  considerably  supe- 
rior to  the  F-4  Phantom.  An  advanced  tech- 
nology engine  under  development  in  a  Joint 
Navy /Air  Force  program  will  have  40  Tr  more 
thrust  and  weigh  25  ^r  less  than  the  TF-30- 
P412  This  advanced  engine  will  be  incor- 
porated m  the  F-14  for  operational  use  in 
December  1973.  Designated  F-14B.  it  wiU 
have    maneuverability    and    weapon   system 
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performance  superior  to  the  threat  expected 
through  tb4  1970'8. 

j  Summary 

The  F-1^  u  presently  conceived,  \a  an 
enormoual^  complex  and  expensive  weapons 
system.  The  Navy  presently  estimates  the 
"unit  flyawfcy  ooet"  of  the  plane  at  less  than 
$8  million.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the 
total  ■ 'system  coet"  of  the  F-14  over  a  ten 
year  period  *yould  be  915  billion. 

j  Comment 

The  P-14I  will  be  a  versatUe  and  effective 
weapons  system  designed  speclflcally  to 
counter  th«  projected  threat.  The  moet  re- 
cent P-14  jirlce-out.  using  carefully  detailed 
component  costs,  places  unit  flyaway  cost  at 
W.06M.  EsciUatlon  at  4%  per  annum,  com- 
pounded, had  been  applied  in  arriving  at  the 
F-:4  prlce-»ut. 

Total  "system  costs"  are  not  valid  tinleos 
the  alrcrafti  the  quantities  and  the  support 
costs  are  4>*clfl«<l-  Navy  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  production  and  support  of  716  P- 
14A/B  alrcrikft  is  •7,634M  (escalated  dollars). 

Recommendation 
Congress  bhould  not  authorize  $275  mil- 
lion in  procurement  funds  requested  for  the 
P-14A  in  tiie  FY  1970  budget  pending  Con- 
greestonal  review  of  attack  aircraft  carriers 
and- the  reqtilrement  for  a  new  carrier  based 
aircraft  and  the  Phoenix  \Bsslle  System. 

Comment 

The  recommendation  with  respect  to  the 
P-14  progra^  does  not  constitute  a  savings. 
The  effect  of  the  recommendation  would  be 
deferral  of  flhe  cost  of  replacing  existing  air- 
craft, 

A  new  figlj 
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ter  is  required.  The  replacement 
or  fleet  air  defense  has  already 
■  too  long. 

nix  missile  is  essential  for 
n  or  diverting  missile  carrying 
re  they  reach  missile  launch 
hoenlx  missile  system  is  also 
e  antimissile  role, 
mles  can  be  realized  from  dis- 
approving p^t)gramed  systems  and  their  as- 
sociated funding.  The  Defense  Department 
requests  money  for  military  equipment  only 
because  the  equipment  Is  Judged  essential  to 
protect  the  p.S.  and  to  deter  aggression  as 
directed  by  t^e  President. 

The  reconimendatlon  states  that  the  P-14 
program  should  be  deferred  pending  Congres- 
sional review  of  the  attack  carrier  construc- 
tion prograra.  Should  a  decision  be  made  not 
to  construct  a  new  carrier,  It  is  unlikely  that 
the  carriers  jalready  in  the  force  would  be 
discarded.  Oi  the  carriers  in  the  force  today, 
12  are  scheAiled  to  have  P-148  in  their  air 
wings.  The  jrationale  supporting  the  P-14 
grounds  appUes,  of  course,  to 
ers  as  well  as  to  new  carriers. 
Congress  shiould  authorize  $175M  in  RDT&E 
funds  and  $i75M  in  prociirement  fxmds  re- 
quested for  t^e  F-14A  in  the  FY  1970  budget 
Navy  can  proceed  with  the 
orderly  fighter  development  program  it  now 
has,  devoid  cf  overriuis  caused  by  deferrals, 
more  study,  schedule  changes 
delays. 
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RATI6NALX    AND     DISCUSSION 

A.  Ciifrent  status  of  program 

to  F-14.  In  1968,  Congress 
(Jemise  of  the  Navy  P-1 1  IB  and 
development  of  a  new  multi-mls- 
""  ir,   the  P-14.   The  principal 
F-UIB  was  to  be  fleet  air  de- 
It  was  to  carry  six  long-range 
missiles  and  sc^histlcated 
Loitering  at  some  distances  from  the 
IB  was  to  counter  sup>ersonlc 
armed  with  long-range  alr- 
les,  and  hopefully,  to  defend 
siu-fice-launched    cruise   tnlsaile   as 
IIB  program  encountered  num- 
I  ind  rapid  cost  Increases.  Weight 
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and  size  problems  arose  in  connection  with 
heavy  components  such  as  engines,  sophisti- 
cated avionics  and  the  Phoenix,  as  well  as 
with  the  airframe,  which  was  designed  also 
to  meet  Air  Force  requirements  for  the 
F-lllA.  There  were  also  difllculUes  in  making 
engine  to  air  frame. 

The  F-14  la  the  outgrowth  of  an  "unsolici- 
ted Grumman  proposal"  of  late  1967,  to- 
gether with  an  extensive  Navy  Fighter  Study 
of  early  1968,  a  pending  Navy  proposal  for  a 
new  mld-1970's  flghter  (VFAX)  and  the  de- 
mise of  the  F-lllB.  The  P-14  is  to  have  sev- 
eral possible  missions.  It  is  to  replace  the 
Navy's  F-4  Phantoms  as  a  mld-1970's  and  SO's 
air  superiority  flghter  and  escort— a  role 
which  seems  to  have  superseded  the  fleet 
air  defense  role  in  importance  since  1968 
Navy  testimony  before  Congressional  com- 
mittees; it  is  to  perform  the  fleet  air  de- 
fense mission  of  the  F-llIB;  and  it  Is  to  have 
an  air-to-ground  attack  capability. 

Comment 

The  P-1 1  IB  was  to  be  a  fleet  air  defense 
(PAD)  Interceptor  carrying  6  long-range 
PhoenU  missiles.  It  was  to  have  been  a 
partial  replacement  of  the  P-4  Inventory.  To 
complete  the  P-4  replacement,  a  new  flghter 
was  required  for  the  air  superiority  and  es- 
cort role.  In  1968,  the  Congress  canceled 
further  funding  of  the  F-lllB  and  author- 
ized development  of  a  new  Navy  fighter,  the 
F-14.  Increasing  weight  and  size  spelled  the 
demise  of  the  F-lllB.  The  engines  and  the 
fire  control  system  ( A WG-9 /PHOENIX)  have 
been  reduced  in  weight  during  the  develop- 
ment cycle.  The  F-14A  version  of  the  AWG-9 
win  weigh  580  pounds  less  than  the  original 
F-lllB  AWG-9  specification  weight  (a  re- 
duction of  29%). 

The  P-14  is  the  result  of  a  Navy  competi- 
tion among  Ave  contractors.  Prom  inception, 
the  P-14  was  designed  as  an  air  superiority 
flghter  around  four  Sparrow  missiles  and  a 
20  mm  gun.  The  P-14  is  an  optimized  combi- 
nation of  speed,  acceleration,  maneuvera- 
bility and  radius  of  action;  it  includes  a 
weapons  control  system  with  multiple 
weapon  options. 

The  P-14  will  have  three  missions:  air  su- 
periority, task  force/area  defense,  and  air- 
to-surface  attack.  It  will  replace  the  P-4  in 
the  air  superiority  and  escort  role  in  the  mid- 
1970's.  Possessing  a  carefuUy  designed  over- 
load capability  to  carry  six  long-range 
Phoenix  missiles,  it  will  provide  far  better 
fleet  and  area  defense  than  the  P-liiB  would 
have  provided.  The  versatile  AWG-9  in  the 
F-14  also  will  generate  solutions  to  provide 
a  very  accurate  alr-to-surface  attack 
capability. 

Recommendation 

2.  The  F-14  A.  Grimmian  received  the  con- 
tract for  development  of  the  first  version  of 
the  F-14,  the  F-14A,  in  February  1969.  The 
P-14A  la  to  be  a  swing  wing,  supersonic  air- 
craft using  the  P-llB's  engines  and  AWG-9 
avionics  (airborne  missile  control  system, 
including  radars  and  computers).  The  avi- 
onics are  to  be  redesigned  for  tandem  seat- 
ing, and  for  fire  control  of  the  existing 
Sparrow  and  Sidewinder  alr-to-alr  mis- 
siles as  well  as  the  Phoenix  (still  in  develop- 
ment) .  The  P-14A  airframe  will  use  titanium 
for  weight  saving,  and  will  be  optimized,  to 
the  extent  other  missions  permit,  for  ma- 
neuverability in  "dogfight"  situations.  The 
P-14A  is  to  have  the  capabiUty  of  carry- 
ing one  or  more  weapons  systems  in  varying 
mixes — internal  cannon.  Phoenix,  Sparrow, 
Sidewinder,  conventional  air-to-ground  ord- 
nance— depending  on  which  threats  mate- 
rialize and  which  missions  seem  moet  im- 
portant in  any  given  situation. 

Present  plans  reportedly  call  for  procure- 
ment of  fewer  than  100  P-14A's,  for  test, 
evaluation,  training,  and  deployment.  The 
target  date  for  Initial  deployment  with  the 
fleet  Is  mld-1973. 
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Comment 

The  P-14A  U  a  low  risk  development  utl 
llzlng  the  already  proven  TP-3a-P4l2  eneini 
and  AWG-9  weapons  control  system. 

The  AWG-9  has  been  reconfigured  fnr 
compatlbUlty  with  the  F-14  airframe  It  wui 
include  provisions  for  Sparrow,  an  advanced 
short  range  missile  (Agile),  Sidewinder  and 
a  20mm  gun.  Although  PhoenU  has  not  vet 
been  used  operationally,  19  of  26  planned 
R&D  missUes  have  been  fired  with  unprece 
dented  success.  These  include  hits  by  one 
missile  fired  at  a  range  of  78  miles,  two  mU- 
sllea  fired  simultaneously  at  two  targets  \rith 
10  miles  separation  and  one  missile  fired  In 
the  active  mode  for  the  cloee-in  situation 

The  P-14A  airframe  uses  22%  titanium 
for  weight  saving;  it  is  optimized  for  maneu- 
verabiUty  in  "dogfight"  situations.  The  P- 
14A  will  have  the  capability  of  carrring  one 
or  more  weapons  systems  in  varying  mixes- 
internal  20mm  cannon,  Phoenix,  Sparrow, 
Sidewinder,  Agile,  and  conventional  alr-to^ 
ground  ordnance. 

Not  more  than  sixty-seven  P-l4As  win  be 
procured.  Initial  deployment  with  the  fleet 
will  take  place  in  April  1973. 

Recommendation 

3.  The  F-14B  and  C.  Both  the  F-14B  and 
C  are  to  use  the  airframe  developed  for  the 
P-14A.  Both  are  to  use  advanced  technology 
engines  (higher  thrust  and  lower  weight 
than  F-111/P-14A  engines)  which  are  under 
Joint  development  with  the  Air  Force  lor 
possible  use  in  AMSA  and  a  proposed  F-15 
flghter.  Target  date  for  operational  •  B' 
engines  is  sometime  in  1975.  F-14A's  .ire  to 
be  retrofitted  with  "B"  engines,  supjXKedly 
at  minimum  cost  since  the  P-14A  airframe 
has  been  designed  with  the  new  engines  in 
mind.  The  late  1970"s  P-14C  is  to  incorporate 
advanced  avionics. 

Comment 
The  P-14B,  in  addition  to  using  the  F-14A 
airframe  unchanged,  will  have  the  high 
thrust  version  of  the  advanced  technology 
engine  under  Joint  development  with  the 
Air  Force  for  the  F-14/ F-15.  The  same  engine 
duct  will  be  used  for  both  the  F-14A  and 
F-14B.  The  P-14B  is  expected  to  be  oper- 
ational in  December  1973. 

Recommendation 

4.  Costs.  At  present,  unit  "fiyaway  costs"  of 
the  F-14  are  being  estimated  by  Navy  offi- 
cials at  something  under  $8  million.  This 
estimate  assumes  a  production  run  ol  some 
460  aircraft  in  the  A  and  B  versions  of  the 
F-14,  and  the  absence  of  unexpected  tech- 
nical problems  and  delays.  Other  estimates 
within  the  Administration  are  reportedly  $2 
to  $3  million  higher.  The  cost  of  procuring 
the  PHOENIX  missile  (currently  estimated 
at  some  $219,000  per  missile)  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  other  missiles  and  ordnance,  and 
probably,  part  of  the  cost  of  the  avionics  for 
the  PHOENIX  (current  cos'^^  for  each  PHOE- 
NIX avionics  unit:  about  $2.0  million)  are 
not  Included  in  the  "fiyaway  cost." 

If  the  P-14  program  goes  according  to 
plan,  the  Navy  plans  to  replace  most  of  Its 
F^s  (Phantoms)  with  the  plane,  which 
means  that  the  eventual  "buy"  of  the  F-14 
ten-year  "systems"  cost  for  the  F-14  (R&D, 
procurement,  spare  parts,  support,  training, 
and  maintenance)  are  classified,  but  are  re- 
portedly below  unofficial  estimates  ranging 
from  $20  billion  to  over  $30  billion. 

Comment 
Present  P-14  unit  fiyaway  cost  based  upon 
a  recent  piece-by-piece  prlceout  is  $8,06M, 
The  $8.06M  takes  into  account  Inflationary 
factors  estimated  at  4%  per  year  com- 
pounded. This  estimate  is  based  upon  pro- 
duction of  716  aircraft  and  Includes  produc- 
tion costs  of  both  the  F-14A  and  F-14B 
Other  cost  estimates  must  have  used  pricing 
techniques    based    upon    Incorrect   weights, 
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erroneous  titanium  content  for  the  P-14,  as 
well  as  a  "dollars  per  pound"  approach  to 
electronics  costs.  The  results  are  seriously  in 

The  Phoenix  Missile  Control  System 
(AN  AWO-9)  is  Included  in  fiyaway  costs. 
Expendable  weapons  are  not  In  fiyaway  costs. 

The  current  cost  for  each  Phoenix  avi- 
onics unit  is  about  $1.3M  vice  the  $2M 
stated.  Also,  it  Is  important  to  note  that 
91 '>  of  planned  Phoenix  RDT&E  funding 
bu  already  been  expended. 

It  is  not  possible  to  conunent  on  the  esti- 
mate of  ten  year  systems  coet  without  know- 
ing how  and  on  what  basis  the  computation 
was  made. 

B.  The  argument  for  a  new  carrier-hosed 
aircraft:  Mid-Id's  role 

Because  an  essential  role  of  the  plane  Is 
air  defense  for  carriers,  the  case  for  the 
F-14  begins  with  the  case  for  carrier  task 
forces.  The  Navy  contends  that  carriers  can 
play  a  vital  role  in  a  sustained  conventional 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist 
China,  in  limited  wars  such  as  the  Korean 
War  or  the  current  conflict  in  Vietnam,  in 
show-of-force  or  deterrence  situations  In 
various  areas  of  tension  and  confrontation, 
and  perhaps  even  in  tactical  nuclear  en- 
gagements. It  is  assumed  that  carrier  forces 
can  be  effectively  defended  in  these  situations 
now.  but  that  by  the  mld-1970's,  present 
carrier-based  airborne  weapon  systems  and 
aircraft  will  be  outclassed  in  both  fleet  de- 
fense and  in  fighter  and  attack  roles  by 
sophisticated  Soviet  capabilities. 

Comment 

Aircraft  carriers  can  and  do  perform  es- 
sential functions  for  the  United  States.  De- 
fense Department  planning  Includes  aircraft 
carriers  In  roles  ranging  from  a  show-of- 
force  through  all  levels  of  conventional  war- 
fare to  nuclear  war,  If  that  Is  ever  needed. 
The  effectiveness  of  carriers  In  many  diverse 
roles  is  a  matter  of  record.  Tot  this  effective- 
ness to  continue,  carriers  must  be  equipped 
with  aircraft  adequate  to  the  tasks. 

The  projected  threat  that  will  confront  the 
U.S.  in  the  197O-80's  currently  Includes  four 
new  Soviet  flghter  aircraft  each  with  per- 
formance greater  than  that  of  the  F'-4J.  A 
new  U.S.  flghter  to  meet  this  threat  Is  al- 
ready very  late. 

The  F-14  is  designed  and  will  have  growth 
potential  to  provide  adequate  carrier  flghter 
capability  through  the  1970-80  time  period. 
The  F-14  Phoenix  system  In  addition  to  its 
flghter  capabilities,  will  provide  a  significant 
capablUty  to  counter  the  Soviet  cruise  mis- 
sile threat. 

C,   Critique  of  argument:   The  Soviet  con- 
tingency is  unlikely 

1,  A  full-scale,  sustained  conventional  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union  seems  an  unlikely  con- 
tingency today  and  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Comment 
A   full-scale   conventional   war   with   the 
Soviets  may  seem  Improbable  to  meoiy  peo- 
ple. But  this  belief,  to  be  valid,  rests  on  con- 
tinuing U.S.  strength. 

RecoDomendatlon 

2,  If,  however,  we  assume  that  such  a  con- 
tingency is  possible,  that  It  will  not  rapidly 
escalate  to  nuclear  war  or  will  not  be  stopped 
short  of  the  brink  after  a  few  days:  If  we 
also  assume  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  have 
the  full  range  of  sophisticated  capabilities 
predicted  for  the  1970's — a  large  fleet  of 
sophisticated  attack  submarines,  a  large  force 
of  long-range  and  medium-range  super- 
sonic bombers  armed  with  stand-off  missiles, 
a  fleet  of  surface  vessels  armed  with  cruise 
missiles  and  following  the  U.S.  fieet  around — 
then  carrier  task  forces  appear  exceedingly 
vulnerable  with  or  without  the  F-14.  Even 
if  the  fleet  is  provided  with  the  widest  range 
of  defense  capabilities.  It  is  probable  that 
8  full-scale  Soviet  attack  on  a  carrier  task 
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force  would  be  successful  and  not  prohibi- 
tively costly. 

Ck>mment 

The  attack  carrier  la  and  has  been  a  tough 
target.  No  attack  carrier  built  during  or 
after  World  War  n  has  been  lost  to  enemy 
action  or  to  any  cause.  Some  of  these  car- 
riers, still  In  service,  fought  through  the  air 
and  kamikaze  attacks  of  World  War  n.  The 
newer  attack  carriers  have  extensive  protec- 
tion above  and  below  the  waterllne.  Armored 
flight  decks,  honey- comb  Internal  structure, 
and  many  protective  features  have  made  our 
attack  carriers  the  toughest  ships  on  the 
seas. 

The  result  of  a  Soviet  attack  on  a  carrier 
task  force  is  primarily  a  function  of  the  com- 
bat capability  of  the  task  force.  The  inher- 
ent capabilities  of  the  long-range,  multi-shot 
P_l4/Phoenlx  system  is  superior  by  an 
order  of  mag:nltude  to  the  P-4J/SPARROW 
system.  The  P-14  Phoenix  system  aug- 
mented by  the  new  technology  surface-to-air 
missile  systems  vrtll  seriously  attrlte  any 
Soviet  attack. 

Recommendation 
3.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  assume  a  full- 
scale  encounter  with  the  Soviet  Union  but 
less  than  the  full  range  of  Soviet  capabilities 
that  have  been  predicted  for  the  70  "s,  the 
need  for  the  P-14  is  still  open  to  doubt.  In 
particular,  some  critics  have  questioned  the 
need  for  a  new  flghter  to  meet  a  future  Soviet 
bomber  threat. 

Chairman  Mahon  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  commented  thus  during  the 
1968  hearings : 

"The  bomber  threat  against  the  fleet,  as 
you  know,  has  been  predicted  by  Navy  offi- 
cials for  some  time.  It  has  not,  of  course,  de- 
veloped to  date." 

In  a  late  1968  report  on  the  U.S.  tactical 
air  power  program  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee, the  following  points  on  the  bomber 
threat  are  made : 

"The  P-lllB  was  designed  primarily  for 
fleet  air  defense  against  Soviet  supersonic 
bombers.  But  that  threat  is  either  limited  or 
does  not  exist;  and  therefore,  we  believe  the 
Navy  should  re-examine  the  prime  require- 
ments for  the  VFX-1  (F-14A)  as  to  Its  most 
Important  role,  in  the  light  of  the  most 
predictable  threat  to  the  fleet.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  the  assignment  of  four  missions 
to  this  single  aircraft  with  potential  degrada- 
tion m  its  capacity  to  perform  the  primary 
mission." 

Comment 

Prom  time  to  time,  missile  carrying  Soviet 
bombers  fly  over  or  near  units  of  the  U.S. 
fleet.  Although  detected  early  and  Inter- 
cepted, these  overflights  make  clear  this 
threat  does  exist.  New  Poxbat,  Fiddler  and 
Flagon  flghters  have  long-range  escort  capa- 
bilities with  advanced  avionics  and  mlssUes, 
adding  to  the  threat. 

The  P-14,  designed  for  air  superiority,  is 
the  weapon  system  that  can  shoot  down 
long-range  multiple-raid  targets,  aircraft  and 
missiles,  and  can  engage  enemy  escort  flght- 
ers in  close-in  combat.  Computer  technology 
and  weight  reducing  microminiaturization 
of  avionics,  properly  balanced  with  airframe 
and  engine  design,  have  removed  perform- 
ance degradation  in  this  multi-mission  flght- 
er. In  the  P-14,  one  percent  of  the  aircraft's 
weight  makes  it  possible  to  use  Phoenix, 
Sparrow,  Sidewinder,  Agile,  a  gun  and  alr-to- 
surface  weapons.  A  significant  amount  of 
that  weight  is  in  removable  paUets  not  car- 
ried in  the  "dogflght"  configuration. 
D.  Present  capabilities  suffice  for  show  of 
force  and  deterrence  continger^cies 

I.  For  show-of-force  and  deterrence  In 
tension  spots — the  roles  carrier  task  forces 
may  be  best  suited  for  In  the  future — the 
Navy's  existing  defensive  capabilities  and 
aircraft  can  probably  do  the  Job.  The  alter- 


native to  building  any  new  Navy  flghter  Is 
to  rely  on  the  presently  deployed  advanced 
Phantom  P-4  J's  for  the  missions  assigned 
to  the  F-14,  and  to  produce  more  as  neces- 
sary (the  production  line  is  scheduled  now 
to  close  in  1972)  with  very  substantial  sav- 
ings. Also,  there  are  electronic  counter- 
measures  and  point  defense  systems  pres- 
ently deployed  or  planned  for  the  fleet  for 
additional  deterrence  of  potential  threats  to 
the  fleet. 

Comment 

The  mobility  of  sea-based  tactical  air 
makes  It  a  valuable  Instrument  of  U.S.  poli- 
cy. Navy  mobile  striking  power  can  be  ef- 
fectively applied  at  all  levels  of  warfare — 
from  deterrence  to  nuclear  attack.  A  strong 
Navy  in  control  at  sea  will  deter  the  enemy. 
The  F-14  is  essential  to  effective  deterrence. 
The  P-4  designed  in  1954  became  opera- 
tional in  1961.  Since  that  date  the  Soviets 
have  built  and  flown  8  new  flghters.  The  F-4 
cannot  be  improved  further  without  major 
redesign  amounting  to  a  new  airplane  and 
costing  many  millions  of  dollars.  It  still 
would  be  Inferior  to  operational  Soviet  flght- 
er aircraft. 

Credible  deterrence  requires  balanced  of- 
fensive and  defensive  capabilities. 
Recommendation 
2.  The  Navy  argues  that  maximum,  deter- 
rent effect  should  be  sought  through  a  mix 
of  several  of   the   most   advanced   defensive 
capabilities— airborne,  surface-based  missile 
defense,     and     electronic     countermeasures. 
But  it  Is  probable,  that  as  far  as  the  Soviet 
Union    Is     concerned,    deterrence    will    be 
achieved   as   much   by  Soviet   reluctance   to 
directly  engage  U.S.  armed  forces,  as  by  the 
deployment  of  the  most  advanced  fleet  air 
defense   capabilities.   The   possibility   of   es- 
calation to  nuclear  war  is  what  cotints  most. 
Comment 
Continuing  reluctance  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  engage  U.S.  armed  forces  rests  on  respect 
for  U.S.  military  power. 

Escalation  to  nuclear  war  becomes  far  more 
probable  if  effective  general  purpose  forces 
are  not  maintained.  Naval  forces  are  essen- 
tial to  effective  general  purpose  forces.  Since 
no  one  in  the  U.S.  wants  to  use  nuclear 
weapons,  the  choice  reaUy  U  stay  strong  mlU- 
tartly  or  let  the  Initiative  and  course  of  his- 
tory pass  to  the  Communists. 

Recommendation 
3  For  show-of-force  roles  which  do  not 
directly  Involve  the  Soviet  Union,  It  is  also 
questionable  whether  the  F-14  is  necessary. 
The  P-4  Phantom  has  been  described  as  the 
"best  flghter  In  the  free  world  today."  The 
F-4  J  model  Is  equipped  with  Sparrow  and 
Sidewinder  alr-to-alr  mlssUes.  Its  range  and 
the  capablUUes  of  its  avionics  are  not  as 
great  as  those  planned  for  the  F-14.  But  In 
dogfights  in  the  exceptlonaUy  hostile  air  en- 
vironment over  North  Vietnam,  the  Phan- 
toms have  proved  a  match  for  high  perform- 
ance Soviet  MIG-21's. 

Comment 
The  F-4  Is  our  best  U.S.  fighter  employed 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Ite  performance  in  aerial 
combat  has  been  marginal.  Designed  as  an 
interceptor,  and  eqiUpped  with  an  avionics/ 
weapons  system  to  destroy  high  alUtude 
bombers,  the  P-4  has  been  used  as  an  air 
superiority  flghter.  It  was  not  designed  for 
this  role. 

The  raUo  of  MIG-21s  downed  by  F-4s  to 
F-4S  downed  by  MIG-21S  diminished  from 
April  1966  to  August  1967,  Since  August  1967 
the  F-4  has  a  1 : 1  kill  ratio  against  the  older 
MIG-21'8.  In  a  confrontation  with  late  model 
MIG-21S  and  particularly  with  the  newer 
USSR  fighters,  the  F-4J  would  be  totally 
Inadeqviate. 

F.  Other  contingencies  also  are  problematical 
( 1 )  Other  contingencies  In  which  It  is  con- 
tended that  new  advanced  carrier-based  alr- 
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craft  may  at  essential  Include  a  full-scale 
conventional  war  with  Red  China;  Initial 
"surge  operations"  at  the  outbreak  of  a  lim- 
ited war;  priilonged  operations  during  a  lim- 
ited war;  skirmishes  olT  the  coasts  of  small 
hostile  countries;  and  show  of  force  situa- 
tions agalnstj Soviet  allies,  given  aircraft  motre 
advanced  than  the  Mtg-21. 

Comment 

Regardless  of  the  Intensity  of  conflict  or 
how  alliances  or  military  aid  progremis  may 
work  out,  hkvlng  the  air  combat  superior 
P-14  will  maike  U.S.  posture  more  viable. 

(2)  The  contingency  of  a  full-scaled  con- 
ventional war  with  Red  China  seems  almost 
aa  Improbable  as  the  comparable  Soviet  con- 
tingency. And  even  against  Red  China,  carrier 
task  forces— Iwlth  or  without  the  P-14 — 
might  be  vulnerable,  particularly  when  sail- 
ing near  an4  part  of  the  Asian  land  mass 
under  Red  qhlnese  control. 

Comment 

That  any  ;  ull-scale  war  continues  to  re- 
main Improbible  Is  due  mainly  to  this  na- 
tion's deterrent  capabilities.  If  we  unilater- 
ally reduce  our  nilUtary  effectiveness,  the 
options  and  jtroepects  of  our  adversaries  In- 
crease while  ours  diminish. 

Our  carrier  task  forces  are  not  now  vulner- 
able to  Red  Ohlna  forces.  The  P-14  with  a 
500' mile  escort  radius  of  action  would  slg- 
nlflcantly  add  to  out  ability  to  deal  with  a 
Red  China  coi  if rontatlon. 

(3)  In  moet  foreseeable  sustained  limited 
war  operatloiis.  land-based  aircraft  can  or 
should  be  reled  upon.  In  limited  war  oper- 
ations which  might  require  carrier  based 
aircraft  and  la  "surge  operations"  and  skir- 
mishes, the  argument  for  the  P-14  rests  on 
the  assumptlcin  that  prospective  new  Soviet 
missiles,  aircr  if t.  and  other  capabilities  may 
be  made  ava  lable  in  quantity  to  smaller 
hostile  countiles.  But  this  possibility,  com- 
parable to  thi!  Red  China  contingency,  does 
not  justify  p-oceeding  now  with  the  P-14 
program   In   ail   Its   present  complexity  and 
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The  P-14  design  and  construction  are  far 
along.  Plrst  flight  will  take  place  In  17 
months.  The  requested  PY-70  funds  are  nec- 
essary to  produce  the  aircraft  required  for 
an  efficient,  economical  program. 

Recommendation 


Is   no  way   to 
bases  requlreti 
billty,  even  If 
low  air  bases 
talned  during 


Delaying  one 
the  P-14  I 
the  avallabllfty 
ble  of  cou 
Ing  operational 
to   await    the 
$340M.   Fleet 
fighter  would  bi  i 


expense 

Assuming  a  limited  war,  (U.S.  and  USSR 
not  in  direct  lonflict)  85'"-  of  the  land  area 
of  the  world  and  95%  of  its  population  are 
within  600  miles  of  sea-based  tactical  air. 
This  85  ~  portion  contains  56.5  million 
A  single  carrier  task  force 
to  a  contingency  In  any  one 
of  the  56  5  ml  lion  square  miles.  In  addition, 
the  carrier  covsrs  100%  of  the  sea  area.  There 
estimate  the  number  of  air 
to  equal  the  carrier's  capa- 
local  governments  would  al- 
to be  constructed  and  main- 
_  peacetime.  Carrier  task  forces 
can  be  gathered  and  applied  promptly.  Land 
bases  take  tluie  to  construct  and  get  Into 
effective  operation.  Carrier  task  forces  buy 
time  for  this  i  rocess  and  frequently  provide 
the  umbrella  uhlch  makes  It  possible. 

Experience  Indicates  that  it  requires  the 
best  weapon  systems  to  counter  the  enemy 
even  In  "limit  k1  war  operations." 

That  the  S<  vlets  operate  an  active  pro- 
gram to  provide  arms  assistance  to  poten- 
tially hostile  ountrles  further  Justlfles  pro- 
ceeding with  t  le  P-14  program  as  presently 
conceived. 

G.   The  F-14 
year  while 
On  the  basia 
risks  Incurred 
P-14  program 


program  can  be  delayed  for  1 
if  is  reviewed  by  Congress 
of  the  discussion  above,  any 
)y  a  delay  of  one  year  in  the 
I  ppear  tuUy  acceptable. 
Comment 
year  would  Increase  costs  In 
m  by  $100M.  besides  delaying 
of  an  advanced  fighter  capa- 
ig  Soviet  fighters  now  enter- 
servlce.  Poregolng  the  P-14A 
='-14B,   would    Increase   costs 
Introduction   of   an   advanced 
delayed  two  years. 


APPENDIX 

A.  Questions  concerning  the  F-14  program 
with  Phoenix  missile  as  now  envisioned 
1.  Why  a  multi-mission  plane? 
(a)  By  building  the  P-14  as  presently 
designed  the  Navy  may  be  spending  large 
sums  for  the  latest  In  engines,  avionics, 
weaponry  and  airframe  all  In  one  plane  that 
will  perform  Its  two  principal  missions — 
fleet  air  defense  and  air  superiority — satis- 
factorily but  at  the  expense  of  the  highest 
possible  performance  of  either  one.  Por  ex- 
ample, in  order  to  get  a  better  all-around  air 
superiority  fighter,  the  P-14'8  fleet  air  de- 
fense capabilities  will  be  less  than  those  of 
the  P-lllB.  It  will  not  be  able  to  loiter 
for  as  great  a  period  of  time  or  as  far  from 
the  fleet  as  the  P-lllB:  nor  will  It  carry  as 
many  as  six  Phoenix  mlssllee.  Nevertheless, 
for  a  reduced  fleet  air  defense  capability,  de- 
ployment of  the  Phoenix  Is  still  being 
planned. 

Comment 
The  P-14  is  designed  as  an  air  superiority 
fighter.  The  engines  and  airframe  have  been 
selected  for  optimum  maneuvering  perform- 
ance. The  versatile  AWO-9  weapons  control 
system  will  control  Phoenix,  Sparrow. 
Sidewinder  or  Agile  alr-to-alr  missiles, 
generate  sighting  data  for  the  20mm  gun. 
and  provide  alr-to-surface  weapons  delivery 
solutions.  Such  a  wide  variety  of  ordnance 
makes  It  possible  to  readily  adapt  the  P-14  to 
air  superiority,  to  fleet  air  defense  or  to  alr- 
to-surface  missions. 

The  P-14A  at  combat  weight  (gun  and  four 
Sparrows)  will  have  a  thrust-to-weight 
ratio  of  .84.  The  P-14  with  the  advanced 
technology  engines  will  have  a  thrust-to- 
welght  ratio  of  1.16.  Acceleration  from  8M 
to  1.8M  will  take  1.27  minutes.  Aircraft 
weight  penalties  are  avoided  by  palletizing 
equipment  for  fleet  air  defense  and  alr-to- 
sxirface  missions.  The  added  weight  is  carried 
only  on  these  missions.  Phoenix  and  alr-to- 
surface  ordnance  are  carried  as  an  overload. 
An  insignificant  penalty  in  maneuvering  per- 
formance (.5  to  l.Og)  Is  accepted  while  the 
ordnance  is  aboard  the  aircraft.  However,  the 
full  P-14  maneuvering  performance  returns 
when  the  missiles  or  ordnance  are  fired.  This 
design  approach  enables  an  P-:4  loaded  with 
6  Phoenix  to  remain  on  combat  air  patrol 
longer  than  the  P-lllB:  yet  It  does  not  carry 
the  airframe  weight  penalty  that  was  In  the 
F-lllB  design. 

(b)  The  Phoenix  missile  is  an  enormously 
complicated  and  expensive  weapons  system 
which  is  still  under  development  Even 
though  equipped  with  the  latest  In  devices 
to  ensure  that  It  will  reach  Its  targets,  there 
Is  the  possibility  that  the  technology  of  effec- 
tive counter-measures  may  render  It  obsolete 
shortly  after  deployment.  Moreover,  each 
Phoenix  weighs  approximately  1000  pounds 
Even  though  the  P-14  need  not  carry  a  full 
complement  of  Phoenix,  or  any  at  all  In  the 
performance  of  certain  missions,  the  airframe 
has  to  be  designed  to  carry  it  and  gains  in 
weight  thereby.  Similarly,  the  sophisticated 
avionics  for  the  Phoenix  and  other  weapons 
systems  adds  weight. 

Comment 
The  Phoenix  missile  Is  designed  to  oper- 
ate in  an  electronic  countermeasures  (ECM) 
environment.  Its  multiple  guidance  phases 
and  multiple  control  frequencies  make  It 
effective  against  all  predicted  ECM  tech- 
niques. The  maneuvering  performance  of  the 
P-14  with  six  Phoenix  Is  degraded  by  0.5  g. 
Pull  maneuvering  performance,  however.  Is 
regained  as  the  missiles  are  fired  at  their 
targets. 


Recommendation 
(c)  The  Navy  argues  that  the  P-14  air 
frame  has  been  designed  for  high  maneuver" 
ability  In  "dogfight"  situations  when  the 
plane  Is  not  carrying  the  Phoenix,  and  that 
the  capabilities  of  the  Sparrow  and  Side 
winder  are  significantly  Increased  by  the 
F-14's  avionics.  It  also  argues  that  for  an 
acceptable  Increase  In  costs  and  In  degrada- 
tion of  the  "dogfighter"  capability,  it  get^ 
a  plane  capable  of  meeting  a  wide  spectrum 
of  possible  threats. 

Conmient 
The  capability  to  control  Sparrow  and 
Sidewinder  is  being  added  to  the  AWG-9 
nUsslle  control  system.  The  digital  computer 
m  the  system  significantly  Improves  the 
prospect  of  successful  attacks  by  clearly  de- 
fining the  missile  envelope  and  provldine 
accurate  "In-range"  data  to  the  pilot. 

Recommendation 
(d)  Taking  into  account  the  most  llkelv 
contingencies  for  the  fleet  and  alternative 
defense  systems,  however,  the  argument  for 
a  multi-mission  fighter— particularly  one  de- 
signed to  carry  the  Phoenix  for  fleet  air  de- 
fense— loses  much  of  Its  force. 

Comment 

Surface-to-surface  and  alr-to-surface  mis- 
sile threats  already  exist.  They  will  certainly 
become  more  advanced.  Advanced  Soviet 
fighters  wlU  be  equipped  with  missiles  capa- 
ble of  ranges  greater  than  U.S.  missiles  with 
the  exception  of  Phoenix.  We  must  be  able 
to  counter  the  total  threat,  not  the  easier 
contingencies  choeen  mainly  to  avoid  coming 
to  grips  with  very  unpleasant  realities.  Over 
the  past  ten  years.  Soviet  weapons  progress 
has  been  startling. 

Recommendation 
(e)  Navy  pilots  have  reportedly  expressed 
reservations  about  the  complexity  and  weight 
of  the  weapons  systems  and  avionics  planned 
for  the  P-14.  If,  after  Congressional  review 
a  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  P-14  Is  made, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  building  a 
smaller,  less  costly  fighter.  Such  an  aircraft 
could  be  less  laden  with  heavy  avionics- 
giving  a  premium  to  high  maneuverability 
for  "dogfights"  and  other  air  superiority 
missions. 

Comment 
Analysis  of  a  smaller,  less  costly  fighter 
proved  that  In  order  to  achieve  desired  design 
parameters,  either  the  thrust  required  would 
be  beyond  the  level  attainable  or  the  gross 
weight  of  the  aircraft  would  far  exceed  that 
of  the  F-14A.  This  lightweight  fighter  would 
be  capable  of  air  maneuvering  combat  onlv. 
It  would  not  have  adequate  range  to  escort 
attack  aircraft  to  their  maximum  mission 
ranges,  provide  fleet  air  defense  In  all- 
weather  conditions  or  to  deliver  alr-to-sur- 
face ordnance. 

Recommendation 
(f )  As  for  the  Phoenix,  If  it  Is  decided  that 
the  s>-stem  Is  sufficiently  reliable,  and  that 
plausible  threats  justify  costs  for  deployment, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  adapting  an 
existing  aircraft  to  carry  the  system  Navy 
officials  say  they  have  studied  this  alterna- 
tive, particularly  in  connection  with  the  A-6 
and  that  substantial  modifications  of  the  air- 
craft and  costs  would  be  Involved,  as  well  .  s 
problems  of  compatibility  In  performance  of 
th^e  aircraft  and  the  missile.  These  conclu- 
sions should  be  re-examined  If  the  case  for 
dropping  the  Phoenix  capability  from  the 
P-14  Is  accepted. 

Comment 
The  alternative  of  adapting  the  AWG-9 
weapon  control  system  to  the  A-6  airframe 
was  re-examined.  Total  procurement  costs, 
both  recurring  and  nonrecurring,  for  u  mini- 
mal 232  aircraft  buy  would  be  $1.7B,  of  which 
the  recurring  costs  Including  support  would 
amount  to  $l.5B.  The  resulting  average  fly- 
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away  cost  would  aPP«>«i^**^y„^?i'^\^° 
P  14A  cost,  in  comparuon  to  the  F-14A,  the 
»Ib  a  subsonic  system,  could  not  meet  the 
H^k  launched  Intercept  mission  requlre- 
™onta  would  be  less  effecUve  when  on  CAP 
SItlon  and  could  not  be  used  In  the  strike 
^ort  role  against  high  performance  enemy 

fighters. 

Recommendation 

2  Why  build  any  F-14s?  Why  not  wait 
for' the  F-14B? 

some  critics  of  the  F-14  program,  both 
arithln  and  outside  the  Administration  argue 
strongly  that  the  F-14A  will  be  only  mar- 
rinally  superior  to  the  fleet's  present  Phan- 
wm's  because  It  will  use  the  heavy  engines, 
avionics,  and  Phoenix  missile  from  the 
P  lllB  They  suggest  that  the  F-14  airframe 
development  should  be  stretched  out  until 
the  advanced  technology  "B"  engines  become 
available  eighteen  months  to  two  years  from 
now  for  development  with  the  airframe,  and 
that  plans  to  procure  any  F-14's  with  present 
engines  should  be  cancelled.  The  higher- 
thrust  and  lighter-weight  engines  being  de- 
veloped for  the  F-14B  appear  to  promise  sig- 
nificantly higher  performance  for  this  model 
even  If  It  carries  the  Phoenix  and  presently 
jflanned  avionics. 

Navy  officials  argue  that  the  F-14A  Is 
needed  as  a  hedge  against  possible  threats 
and  any  slippage  In  "B"  engine  development 
and  that  a  two  year  stretch-out  in  the  pro- 
gram will  be  costly  and  entail  delays  In  nec- 
essary R  &  D  for  the  whole  F-14  program. 
The  desirability  of  proceeding  with  devel- 
opment and  procurement  of  the  F-14A  as 
presently  planned  should  be  explored  in  the 
Congressional  review  recommended  In  this 
paper.  This  review  itself  will  entail  some 
stretch-out  In  the  A  program,  and  might  en- 
tall  a  postponement  In  the  present  target 
date  of  mid- 1973  for  deployment  of  F-14A's. 
But  the  P-14B,  the  model  the  Navy  Is  most 
anxious  to  acquire  as  the  air  superiority 
fighter  of  the  future,  will  become  operational 
m  1975. 

Comment 
Threat  analysis  dictates  Introducing  a  bet- 
ter fighter  capability  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  The  F-14  Is  scheduled  for  operations 
In  e.irly  1973  and  Is  substantially  better  than 
the  P-4.  A  decision  to  stop  the  P-14A  and 
wait  for  the  F-14B  would  delay  the  opera- 
tional introduction  of  a  superior  fighter  at 
least  two  years. 

Proceeding  with  a  Navy  fighter  develop- 
ment by  means  of  evolution  from  the  F-14A 
to  the  P-14B  reduces  the  risk  and  provides 
distinct  and  substantial  savings  In  cost  and 
time.  It  also  provides  Increased  flexibility  to 
satisfy  other  military  objectives. 

Stopping  the  F-14A  program  and  proceed- 
ing only  with  the  F-14B  will  result  in  addi- 
tional program  costs  of  $340M.  These  cost 
Increases  do  not  Include  TF-30-P412  engine 
termination.  They  do  reflect  sustaining  ade- 
quate manpower  over  a  longer  development 
period,  adding  flight  testing,  changing  GPE 
requirements  and  timing,  and  adjusting  for 
inflation  due  to  the  time  lag. 

The  development  process  must  be  slowed 
when  the  number  of  major  items  to  be  de- 
x-eloped  is  Increased.  In  this  case  at  least  two 
years  are  lost  at  a  time  when  greater  fighter 
capability  is  urgently  needed. 

.\nalysls  of  the  threat  In  the  mld-1970's 
reveals  that  present  fighters  cannot  success- 
fully counter  the  threat.  A  low  risk  orderly 
development  program  was  Initiated  to  intro- 
duce In  the  earliest  time  frame  an  advanced 
fighter    capable    of    countering    the    threat. 
Studies  determined  the  optimum  time  and 
cost  schedules  for  this  program.  Any  stretch- 
out  will   Increase   total   program   costs   and 
delay  introduction  of  an  advanced  fighter. 
Recommendation 
B.  Possible  savings 
The  FY  1970  budget  requests  for  the  F-14 
breaks  down  as  follows  in  total  obligatlonal 


authority:  ^275  million  for  procurement  of 
six  test  and  evaluation  models  of  the  F-14A 
and  long  lead-time  Items  and  spare  parts; 
$175  million  In  R&D  for  work  on  the  F-14A: 
$50  million  In  R&D  for  the  Navy's  share  of 
development  costs  of  the  "B"  engine  and  for 
F-14C  avionics;  $18  mlUlon  in  R&D  for  the 
Phoenix. 

Estimated  savings  on  the  P-14A:  $275  mil- 
lion In  FY  1970  If  the  proposal  In  this  paper 
Is  adopted;  perhaps  $1  to  $2  billion  over  the 
next  five  years  if  the  decision  is  taken  not  to 
procure  any  A  models  of  the  F-14.  However 
If  an  Increased  number  of  F-14B's  are  pro- 
cured to  fill  In  for  the  "A"  models,  these 
savings  might  In  the  long  term  amount  only 
to  those  realized  on  the  "A"  engine  and 
miscellaneous  development  costs  peculiar  to 
the  F-14A. 

Estimated  savings  from  dropping  the 
Phoenix  system  from  the  F-14  and  perhaps 
some  electronics  for  a  less  complex  and  less 
coctly  F-14:  No  reliable  estimate  available. 
The  savings  should  be  substantial. 

Estimated  savings  If  the  whole  F-14  pro- 
gram is  cancelled,  at  the  very  least,  perhaps 
$10  billion  If  account  Is  taken  that  additional 
Phantom's  or  other  aircraft  would  be  pro- 
cured Instead. 

Comment 
False  economies  would  be  realized  by  can- 
cellation of  the  F-14A  program.  In  addition, 
a  new  fighter  such  as  the  suggested  light 
weight  fighter  could  not  be  operational  prior 
to  1975.  Cancellation  of  the  F-14A  would  neg- 
ate any  opportunity  to  develop  a  fighter  ca- 
pable of  countering  advanced  Soviet  fight- 
ers. 

A  stretchout  will  Increase  overall  program 
costs  because  of  inflation,  contract  renego- 
tiation, additional  flight  tests  and  purchase 
of  F-4s  to  maintain  force  levels.  Stopping  the 
F-14A  program  and  proceeding  with  the  F- 
14B  Villi  result  In  additional  program  costs 
of  $340M.  Delaying  the  F-14A  for  one  year 
will  result  In  additional  program  costs  of 
$100M. 

Should  Phoenix  be  canceUed,  the  long- 
range  Intercept  capability  required  to  coun- 
ter multiple  target  raids  against  surface 
forces,  U.S.  forward  objective  areas  and  Con- 
tinental U.S.  will  be  delayed  until  a  replace- 
ment system  can  be  designed  and  developed. 
In  addition,  the  capability  to  counter  ad- 
vanced Soviet  fighters  equipped  with  long- 
range  missiles  vrtll  be  degraded.  Ninety-one 
percent  of  the  development  funds  for  the 
AWG-9/Phoenlx  missile  system  have  been 
spent. 


I  Continuation  of  the  "Report  on  Military 
Spending"  ] 

COMMENTS  ON  THE  CRmQUE  OP  SENATOR 
COLDW  ATER F- 1  4 

Our  report  questioned  whether  the  benefits 
expected  from  the  F-14  warranted  the  de- 
velopment and  procurement  costs.  In  effect 
this  aircraft,  if  It  performed  according  to 
specifications,  would  Increase  the  range  of 
contingencies  In  which  oui  aircraft  carriers 
would  be  viable.  There  are  then  two  ques- 
tions which  must  be  answered  to  provide  us 
vrtth  the  basis  to  decide  whether  this  aircraft 
should  be  funded. 

First.  If  we  have  the  F-14/Phoenix  system, 
what  additional  contingencies  can  we  cope 
with  which  cannot  be  successfully  met  with 
present  systems?  Second,  Is  the  F-14/Phoenix 
system  the  most  economical  way  of  achieving 
this  increment  In  our  capabilities? 

The  P-14  has  been  questioned  in  both 
contexts. 

At  the  extremes  of  contingencies  we  en- 
vision, there  is  considerable  agreement.  In 
show  of  force  situations  the  present  systems 
should  suffice.  In  a  nuclear  war  the  F-14/ 
Phoenix  Is  not  likely  to  do  more  than  perhaps 
allow  planes  bearing  additional  megatonnage 
to  deposit  additional  overkill  upon  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  a  conventional  war  with  the 


Soviet  Union,  there  may  be  some  situations 
In  which  the  carriers  are  more  survlvable 
writh  the  F-14  than  Is  now  the  case.  The 
critique  submitted  by  Senator  Goldwater 
said  that  It  would  be  possible  to  "seriously 
attrlte  any  Soviet  attack."  But  what  does 
"seriously  attrlte"  mean?  To  us  It  suggesu 
that  from  an  attacking  force  of  100  $2  mil- 
lion aircraft,  five  might  be  able  to  deliver 
their  weapons.  This  is  96  <>  attrition.  But  5T„ 
get  through.  Thus  a  $1.3  billion  task  force 
manned  by  some  7000  or  more  sailors  might 
be  destroyed  at  a  cost  of  $400  million  and  200 
men.  We  would  not  say  that  the  F-14  helped 
significantly  even  If  more  of  the  attacking 
force  were  destroyed  than  would  have  been 
the  case   the  F-4s  defending  the  carrier. 

But  for  contingencies  between  the  ex- 
tremes. It  Is  not  really  clear  where  and  at 
what  point  In  the  next  decades  we  will  re- 
quire the  F-14.  In  short,  we  raised  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  increment  in  capability  pro- 
vided by  the  F-14/Phoenlx  system.  We  have 
not  received  an  answer. 

There  remains  the  question  of  whether  the 
P-14 /Phoenix  is  the  most  economical  means 
of  Increasing  our  strength.  We  should  be 
aware  that  we  are  replacing  the  $4  million 
F-4  with  the  $8-$12  million  F-14.  While  It 
may  be  that  the  F-14  will  perform  better 
than  the  P-4,  we  are  not  convinced  that  the 
Increased  performance  justifies  the  very 
much  greater  cost. 

Moreover,  there  Is  some  doubt  concerning 
whether  the  P-14  is  the  optimum  aircraft 
for  the  Navy's  purpose. 

In  1968  Preparedness  Subcommittee  Hear- 
ings on  tactical  airpower,  General  G.  P. 
Disosway,  then  commander  of  the  Tactical 
Air  Command,  testified  that,  "If  you  could 
build  an  airplane  which  would  do  everything 
It  would  be  wonderful.  You  just  cannot  do  it 
in  this  modern  day." 

Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Alain  Enthoven  made  similar  statements. 
He  said,  "you  cannot  build  a  plane  that  is 
all  things  to  all  men."  and  later  on  that, 
"you  design  differently  for  an  air  defense 
interceptor  to  shoot  down  bombers  that  are 
fiylng  straight  and  level  than  you  do  for  a 
maneuvering  air  superiority  fighter." 

Yet  in  the  paper  submitted  by  Senator 
Goldwater,  we  are  told  that  the  F-14  is  "the 
weapon  system  that  can  shoot  down  long 
range  multiple-raid  targets,  aircraft  and 
missiles,  and  can  engage  enemy  escort  fight- 
ers in  close-in  combat .  .  ."  It  Is  also  suggested 
that  the  F-14  will  have  'adequate  range  to 
escort  attack  aircraft  to  their  maximum 
mission  ranges." 

Who  Is  right?  General  Disosway  and  Dr. 
Enthoven,  who  are  skeptical  about  multl- 
nilsslon  aircraft,  or  the  Navy  analysts  who 
assert  the  F-14  will  perform  Its  multl-mlsslon 
role  in  accordance  with  the  plane  s  specifica- 
tions? We  do  not  really  profess  to  know. 
But  It  Is  very  clear  that  there  exists  sub- 
stantial disagreement  and  we  believe  we 
should  be  provided  with  much  more  Informa- 
tion before  we  vote  funds  for  this  program 
where  aircraft  procurement  costs  alone  might 
be  $5  to  $10  billion. 

We  would  like  to  make  one  final  comment 
on  the  F-14.  We  are  told  that  the  best  fighter 
in  our  Inventory  is  the  F^  which  was  de- 
signed in  1954  and  which  became  operational 
In  1961.  Since  1961.  the  Soviets  are  supposed 
to  have  flown  8  fighters.  The  implication  is 
that  the  Soviets  are  far  ahead  of  us  In  fighter 
capability.  But  we  would  suggest  that  the 
situation  Is  not  as  bad  as  this  Information 
might  Imply.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  not 
told  how  many  of  these  Soviet  aircraft  are 
operational.  We  are  not  told  that  there  are 
experts  who  do  not  agree  with  the  dire  assess- 
ment of  the  Soviet  threat.  Dr.  Enthoven  testi- 
fied that  the  F-4  would  continue  to  perform 
effectively  against  enemy  fighters  in  the  near 
fut\ire  and  that  Communist  aircraft  are  by 
and  large  seriously  limited  in  range.  Further- 
more, the  age  of  the  F-4  does  not  tell  the 
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whole  story.  Admiral  Connolly  testified  that 
we  are  not  ^ytng  the  same  P-4  today  that 
we  had  ten  years  ago.  He  said  that  we  im- 
proved Its  speed  and  we  improved  its  alti- 
tude and  weapons  carrying  capability  and 
acceleration.  &e  also  noted  that  the  day  of 
the  P-4  is  "1^  from  over." 

Again,  we  aft-e  not  saying  that  the  Soviets 
will  not  devedop  very  much  Improved  air- 
craft. But  we  do  beUeve  that  the  threat  may 
be  exaggerated  and  that  we  should  examine 
It  carefully  before  we  approve  massive  ex- 
penditures b^sed  upon  its  existence.  This 
was  the  thrust  of  the  recommendation  In  our 
report  on  military  sjjending. 

CHKlCCAi    AND    MOIXXnCAL    WAKTAU 

Summary 
The  United  jStates  maintains  an  extensive 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  capability 
and  a  high  leVel  at  reeearch  in  these  areas. 
The  Departmant  of  Defense  claims  that  its 
capabllitlee  afle  designed  to  "deter  all  use 
of  chemical  aiid  biological  weapons  by  the 
threat  of  retaliation  in  kind." 

The  FT  196}  budget  was  reported  to  be 
•330  million. 

}{ ecommendations 
The   need   fir   a   chemical   and    biological 
weapons  progrfim  of  the  present  magnitude 
Is  not. adequately  justified  by  the  DOD    In 
^respqq^  to  Copgresslonal  criticism,  the  Ad- 
ministration  Has    ordered    a   policy   review 
UntU  there  is  further  resolution  of  policy 
a  cut  of  10%  lu  the  budget  is  recommended! 
based    on    the    assumption    of   better   man- 
agement, betted  use  of  personnel  and  elim- 
ination   of    un(necessary    stockpiles.    In    FY 
1970.  no  more  than  $297  mUlion  should  be 
authorized  for  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare   programs    including    procurement    of 
chemical  and  biological  agents,  disseminat- 
ing    systems,     and     protective     equipment- 
RDT&E;    and    Operation    and    Maintenance' 
In  addition,  pending  the  policy  review  and 
presentation  of  its  results  to  Congress,  there 
should   be  a   moratorium   on   military  con- 
struction for  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
centers. 

Ratio^iale  and  discussion 
The  United  SItates  maintains  a  defensive 
capability  in  ciiemical  and  biological  war- 
fare and  an  oi Tensive  capability  which  is 
described  as  Ilxilted.  These  capabilities  are 
designed  ta  "djter  all  use  of  chemical  and 
biological  weap<ins  by  the  threat  of  retalia- 
tion in  kind."  Although  information  is 
scanty,  it  is  wtlmated  that  the  U3  has 
thousands  of  tons  (more  than  one  billion 
lethal  doses  of  nerve  gas)  in  Its  Inventory 
and  has  a  large  number  of  biological  agents 
in  pUot  culture  form  so  that  lar^e-scale  pro- 
duction could  lie  started  at  Pine  Bluff  Ar- 
senal If  the  need  should  arise. 

Most  of  the  (xperlence  with  gas  warfare 
comes  from  World  War  I  where  the  Germans 
gained  a  major  temporary  advantage  from 
the  use  of  gas.  Had  they  exploited  this  ad- 
vantage, they  might  have  changed  the 
course  of  the  wsr.  Post  World  War  I  think- 
ing bv  the  U.S.  Chemical  Service  Corps  was 
largely  based  on  the  World  War  I  experi- 
ence. ^ 

World  War  U  chemical  warfare  strategy 
was  based  on  uhis  same  experience  The 
Geneva  Protoco  prohibiting  first-use  of 
chemical  and  bisloglcal  weapons,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  top  I  [overnmental  leaders  in  the 
West,  and  a  dlsi:  ke  of  the  weapon  by  many 
U.S.  military  w(  re  all  factors  leading  the 
West  not  to  use  gis.  Hitler  apparently  wanted 
to  use  gas  in  the  end.  but  the  Germans  were 
not  In  the  milltiary  position  to  do  so.  ard 
their  top  officers  opposed  its  use  US 
Army  Air  Force  officials  opposed  use  of  our 
gas  on  the  Japan|ese.  because  it  was  believed 
that  fire  bomb  iialds  were  Just  as  effective 
Also  many  subscilbed  to  the  principles  of  the 
although  It  had  not  been 


whatever  role  gas  had  as  a  strategic  weapon 
in  the  U.S.  arsenal  was  eliminated  vrtth  the 
development  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Some  advocates  of  chemical  weapons  for 
tacUcal  situations  assert  that  with  the  de- 
velopment of  so-called  IncapaclUUng  chemi- 
cals, wars  might  be  waged  in  more  humane 
fashion.  At  present,  there  is  little  evidence 
for  this  position.  In  Vietnam,  for  example 
tear  gas  U  Injected  into  tunnels  and  the 
occupants  shot  as  they  emerge.  It  Is  also  dis- 
persed from  the  air  prior  to  bombing  at- 
tacks. 

While  some  might  argue  that  unilateral 
employment  of  chemical  weapons  might  be 
advantageous  to  the  United  States.  It  is  un- 
realistic to  expect  that  such  a  situaUon  would 
continue  over  a  long  term.  U.S.  use  is  cer- 
tain to  be  reciprocated.  There  could  be  no 
assurance,  moreover,  that  what  might  begin 
with  the  use  of  relatively  non-lethal  chemi- 
cals might  escalate  to  the  use  of  more  and 
more  toxic  substances.  The  real  quesUon, 
therefore,  is  whether  the  United  States  would 
prefer  use  of  chemicals  by  all  combatants  or 
by  none. 

The  case  for  maintaining  a  program  to 
develop  biological  weapons  Is  even  weaker 
than  for  chemical  ones.  The  dangers  of 
biological  warfare  agents  have  led  to  a  uni- 
versal revulsion  against  them.  Health  experts 
agree  that  use  of  lethal  biological  agents 
such  as  brucellosis  or  tuleremla  could  en- 
danger all  mankind.  Many  scientists  claim 
moreover,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  non-lethal  biological  agent.  While  healthy 
soldiers  might  be  Incapacitated,  many  of 
the  old.  young,  and  infirm  might  die  The 
biological  agents  might  spread  beyond  the 
target  area,  mutate,  and  Infect  the  attacker 
with  a  variety  of  the  disease  that  would  be 
resistant  to  the  vaccines  effective  against  the 
original  agent. 

The  International  outcry  at  the  time  that 
the  U.N.  was  accused  of  using  biological  war- 
fare m  Korea  by  itself  (aside  from  the  moral 
and  ethical  Issues)  Indicates  that  the  US 
should,  as  a  minimum,  adopt  a  policy  of 
no  first  use  of  these  weapons. 

THE   BtAIN   BAITLE   TANK 

Summary 
The  Main  Battle  Tank  (MBT-70)  was  con- 
ceived in  1963  as  a  Joint  project  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
It  Is  designed  to  operate  In  the  environment 
of  tactical  nuclear  warfare  In  Europe  The 
MBT-70  will,  at  least  temporarily,  be  su- 
perior to  Soviet  tanks.  Development  of  the 
MBT-70  has  been  marked  by  Increasing  de- 
lays and  escalating  costs. 

Recommendations 
Congress  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
should  review  both  the  assumptions  upon 
which  the  development  and  procurement 
decisions  were  based  and  cost-effectiveness 
In  Ught  of  currently  projected  costs.  Au- 
thorization of  additional  fimds  for  the  MBT- 
70  should  be  postponed  pending  completion 
of  the  review  and  acceptance  of  Its  results 
by  Congress. 

Rationale    and  discussion 

A.  Delays  and  Underestimated  Costs  Require 

Reconsideration  of  Cost-Effectiveness 
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with  the  cost  above  that  to  be  prorated  on 
the  quantity  of  tanks  purchased  bv  ea^h 
ccnxnisry.  ° 

In  the  most  recent  Development  Conceot 
Paper  on  the  project  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  R  &  D  cost  to  the  U.S.  alone  waa 
projected  at  $277  million— an  increase  of 
$184  million,  or  538%  over  the  original  eetl 
mate  of  our  part  of  the  cost. 

Thf>  total  cost  of  the  produoUon  engineer- 
Ing  phase  of  development,  which  is  Just  be 
ginning.  Is  estimated  at  $188  mlUlon    The 
MBT-70  appropriation  for  FT  1969  and  thn 
FT  1970  request:  * 

[In  millions  of  dollars) 
Fiscal  year  1969: 

Research  and  development 3g  g 

Production  engineering II    14' g 

Total   -J  T 

Fiscal  year  1970: 

Research  and  development 43  3 

Production  engineering SS.V.  24  5 

Total    — ~67l 

The  final  per-unit  cost  of  the  MBT-70  win 
be  between  $630,000  and  $750,000.  The  Army 
intends  to  prociu-e  a  number,  which  while 
unknown,  will  probably  range  in  the  thou- 
sands. The  predecessor  to  the  MBT-70  the 
M60-A1.  costs  $220,000  per  unit. 

If  everything  worked  out,  this  Increased 
price  would  provide  a  more  maneuverable 
and  lees  vulnerable  tank  with  mate  fire- 
power—including  a  nuclear  capability— that 
could  operate  in  an  area  with  nuclear  or 
biological  contamination.  However,  it  does 
not  provide  any  more  protection  from  radia- 
tion than  the  M60-A1.  and  other  problems 
have  arisen. 

But  to  argue  only  the  technical  points  of 
the  MBT-70  Is  to  Ignore  the  central  issue 
which  should  be  discussed  by  Congress— 
the  soundness  of  the  rationale  behind  the 
MBT-70. 

B.  Tactical  Nuclear  Strategy  In  Europe  Is  in 
Question 

Is  It  reaUstlc  to  assimie  that  we  or  the 
Europeans  will  fight  a  limited  land  war  In 
Etirope,  using  tactical  nuclear  weapons?  If 
so.  is  the  MBT-70  the  most  effective  and  least 
costly  way  to  meet  such  a  contingency? 

The  original  considerations  of  feasibility 
were  based  on  figures  far  below  the  current 
(and  estimated  future)  costs.  The  strategic 
projections  were  made  In  1963  to  extend  only 
through  1969.  Will  these  projections  still  be 
vaUd  In  1974,  when  the  tank  would  finally 
be  available?  Will  it  be  useful  when  it  is  to 
be  deployed  or  will  it  be  obsolete,  a  victim 
of  technology  or  of  a  new  strategy? 

The  MBT-70  is  based  on  the  assumptions 
of  six  years  ago.  They  should  be  re-examined. 
And  the  cost  Increases  and  delay  in  produc- 
tion date  should  be  investigated. 


Geneva  Protocol 


ratified  by  the  I  nlted   States.  In  any  case. 


Concurrent  with  the  decision  to  proceed 
with  the  MBT-70  project,  an  agreement  was 
reached  between  the  U.S.  and  Germany  to 
split  evenly  the  research  and  development 
cost,  which  was  then  estimated  at  $86  mil- 
lion. 

The  tank  was  to  roU  oir  the  production 
Une  In  December,  1969— a  target  date  which 
has  been  extended  by  over  foiir  years— and, 
according  to  a  recent  GAG  report,  has  now 
been  deferred  until  1974. 

The  R&D  cost  estimates  have  been  stead- 
ily  revised  upward:  to  $138  million  \n  Au- 
gust, 1966,  and  to  $303  mlUion  in  July,  1968 
Under  the  latest  agreement,  the  U.S.  and 
Germany  split  evenly  the  first  $138  million. 


(From  the  Congrissional  Record,  Aug.  11, 

19601 
Comments  on  Hattieij)  Committee  Report 
the  main  baitle  tank-70 
The  Committee  says  the  central  issue  con- 
cerning the  MBT-70  Is  that  by  the  mld-70s 
Its  tactical  rationale  may  be  made  obsolete 
by  nuclear  weapons.  It  wiU  be  "a  victim  of 
technology  or  of  a  new  strategy." 

If  this  is  the  central  issue,  then  the  issue 
that  is  really  raised  is  whether  we  should 
have  any  tanks  at  all.  If  the  most  up-to-date 
tank  we  can  make  by  the  mld-70e  Is  thought 
to  be  obsolete  and  not  "useful"  by  that  time, 
then  certainly  the  present  tanks,  a  product 
Improvement  of  the  1950  tank  design  will  be 
even  more  obsolete  and  less  "usefvU".  If  this 
central  Issue  is  correct,  any  tank  of  any 
kind  is  a  waste  of  money,  and  the  Committee 
on  Peace  through  Law  should  really  be  pro- 
posing that  we  save  all  kinds  of  money  by 
scrapping  all  our  tanks,  and  doing  away  with 
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the  two  tank  divisions  we  now  have  In  Eu- 
rope and  the  two  In  strategic  reserve. 

perhaps  the  most  apt  answer  to  this  argu- 
ment is  provided  by  the  Russians  them- 
selves. They  are  now  re-equipping  their  ar- 
mored units  with  the  T-62,  a  tank  of  much 
later  design  than  our  present  M60A1.  They 
clearly  expect  to  have  a  use  for  tanks  on 
future  battlefields,  nuclear  or  not. 

As  to  usefulness  in  tactical  nuclear  war- 
fare the  tank  is  the  weapon  most  likely  to 
stay  in  fighting  condition.  The  MBT-70  Is 
being  designed  with  such  warfare  in  mind, 
and  will  be  more  fitted  for  it  than  the  ob- 
solescent M-60  which  this  proposal  would 
perpetuate  as  our  main  battle  tank.  Men 
equipped  with  the  MBT-70  will  be  far  better 
off  in  nuclear  warfare  than  men  equipped 
with  our  old  tank  or  no  tank  at  all. 

The  Committee  does  not  accurately  state 
the  facts  and  figures  on  the  MBT-70.  For 
instance,  the  Committee  says  the  Joint  Ger- 
man-U.S.  agreement  estimated  the  costs  as 
of  research  and  development  as  $86  million. 
This  Is  wrong   In   two   ways. 

First,  the  money  was  $80  million — not 
186  million.  Next,  the  estimate  was  only  for 
initiating  research  and  development.  The 
two  countries  recognized,  since  there  was 
no  Joint  agreement  on  the  concept  of  the 
lank,  nor  on  any  of  the  details  of  its  sub- 
systems, nor  on  its  principal  and  secondary 
armaments,  that  the  i.ctual  experienced  de- 
velopment costs  would  be  greater  than  the 
Initial  amount.  The  agreement  specifically 
provided  for  more  accurate  greater  costs  as 
the  design  moved  forward. 

Even  in  quoting  the  President's  budget  the 
Committee  is  Inaccurate.  They  say  the  FY 
1970  R&D  figure  was  $43.3  million.  The  true 
figure  Is  $44.9.  They  say  the  Production  En- 
gineering costs  are  $24.5  million,  the  true 
figure  is  $25.4. 

The  Committee  says  that  "The  tank  was 
to  roll  off  the  production  line  in  December 
1969."  This  Is  not  so.  The  agreement  called 
for  a  tank  "ready  for  production"  in  1970. 
This  means  all  required  development  com- 
pleted, a  Technical  Data  Package  completed 
and  ready  for  publication  to  Industry  for  bid- 
ding and  contact  negotiation,  and  subse- 
quent tooling  up  of  plants  for  production  of 
the  initial  tank  In  mid- 1972  or  possibly  later. 
Thus  the  target  production  date  has  not  been 
extended  by  over  four  years.  The  extension, 
accurately  stated,  Is  around  two  years. 

The  Committee  uses  a  figure  of  $277  mil- 
lion for  the  R&D  cost  to  the  U.S.  alone.  These 
figures  are  completely  unrecognizable,  and 
are  far  from  the  actual  figures. 

It  is  also  not  accurate  that  the  sole  con- 
cept of  its  design  is  based  on  tactical  nuclear 
warfare  In  Europe.  The  MBT-70  Is  Intended 
to  operate  anywhere  In  the  world  that  the 
U.S.  may  engage  In  combat. 

It  Is  true  that  In  1963,  before  the  German 
and  American  combat  users  of  the  tank  had 
even  started  to  discuss  how  they  would  use 
the  tank  In  combat,  and  what  each  would 
want  it  to  do.  Mr.  McNamara  was  forecasting 
production  In  December  1969.  The  hard 
nitty-gritty  of  agreeing  in  two  languages  on 
the  specific  details  of  the  tank  was  not  re- 
solved until  September  1965.  These  details 
were  the  basis  of  the  "in-house"  estimate  of 
$138  million  development  costs.  Later  bids 
by  potential  contractors  for  the  various  com- 
ponents indicated  that  this  money  estimate 
was  low,  and  the  development  time  forecast 
by  Mr.  McNamara  much  too  short. 

After  agreement  on  design  conceptions,  all 
to  be  radically  new  components,  not  product 
Improvements,  in  September  1966.  the  first 
prototype  was  delivered  in  July  1967.  since 
then  testing  has  proceeded  In  an  orderly 
fashion,  resolving  development  problems  for 
mechanisms  and  functions  never  before  put 
together.  There  Is  every  prospect  that  If  no 
monkey  wrenches  are  thrown  In  the  works, 
that  the  United  States  will  succeed  In  put- 
ting In  the  field,  for  use  by  Its  troops  any- 


where In  the  world,  a  tank  that  Is  far  su- 
perior to  any  tank  ever  seen  before. 

[Continuation   of  the   "Report  on  MUltary 

Spending"] 

Mn.rrART    manpower 

Summary 

There  are  currently  3.5  mlUlon  men  In 
the  U.S.  armed  forces.  Total  costs  of  retain- 
ing that  force  level  approximate  $36  billion 
annually— $21  billion  in  pay  and  allowances 
and  $14  billion  in  related  operation  and 
maintenance  expenditures.  The  Vietnam 
buildup  added  800,000  men  to  the  1964  man- 
power level.  The  statutory  ceUlng  llmlUng 
the  force  size  Is  set  at  2.3  million,  but  It  has 
been  suspended   since   1950. 

Recommendations 

Allowing  termination  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
the  armed  forces  should  be  reduced  by  800,- 
000  men — the  number  Involved  in  that  con- 
filct.  In  addition,  force  levels  should  be  cut 
back  by  200.000  in  FY  1970  and  200,000  in 
FY  1971.  The  total  reduction  of  1,200,000 
wlU  represent  a  return  to  the  statutory  ceil- 
ing and  a  total  force  15'%  below  pre-Vietnam 
levels. 

Rationale  and   discussion 

A.  Need  for  Congressional  Review 
The  U.S.  now  maintains  the  largest  stand- 
ing armed  forces  in  the  world.  The  U.S.  leads 
all  other  major  powers  in  the  percentage  of 
its  young  men  In  the  military  service.  Nearly 
half  of  the  $80  billion  defense  budget  Is  allo- 
cated to  manpower  costs.  The  Constitution 
(Article  I,  Section  8)  gives  to  Congress  the 
full  responsibility  for  raising  and  support- 
ing an  army.  Yet  no  comprehensive  review 
has  been  attempted  since  a  special  subcom- 
mittee on  the  use  of  military  manpower  held 
hearings  during  the  86th  Congress. 
B.  Criteria  for  Force  Levels 
The  topic  of  manpower  may  be  broken  Into 
three  rough  areas.  The  first  considers  what 
total  amount  of  force  is  necessary  for  insur- 
ing our  national  security.  The  second  con- 
cerns deployment.  Granting  current  foreign 
policy  assumptions,  how  Is  manpower  best 
deployed?  Finally,  there  Is  the  question  of 
possible  Improvements  in  the  efficiency  of 
manpower  management. 

C.  Interacting  Commitments  and 
Deployment 
There  Is  some  overlap  In  the  first  two 
categories.  But  one  fact  Is  clear:  force  levels 
are  a  function  of  foreign  policy — or  at  least 
should  be.  Whether  foreign  poUcy  has  been 
determined  on  occasion  by  existing  force 
levels  Is  a  legitimate  question.  Has  the  estab- 
lishment of  432  military  bases  aroimd  the 
world  been  the  consequence  of  carefully 
thought-out,  overall  objectives — or  have  the 
objectives  developed  from  forces  already  pres- 
ent? The  answer  Is  probably  something  of 
both;  lesser  commitments  have  a  way 
of  solidifying  Into  full  commitments  once 
forces  are  deployed.  The  greater  the  existing 
force  levels,  the  greater  their  Imprint  on 
policy. 

Implicit  In  our  current  defense  posture  Is 
the  assumpUon  that  the  UJS.  should  be  pre- 
jjared  to  fight  two  major  and  one  minor  war 
concurrently.  Europe  and  East  Asia  consti- 
tute major  contingencies,  with  residual  forces 
consigned  to  a  mlncH"  contingency  In  this 
hemisphere.  How  sound  Is  this  "trt-bellum 
contingency"? 

D.  Needs  Overestimated  In  Europe  and  Asia 
Since  we  cannot  escape  Involvement  In 
an  area  so  vital  to  our  security,  It  Is  clear 
that  a  continued  U.S.  commitment  to  West- 
em  Europe  will  be  necessary  In  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Nevertheless,  It  Is  likely  that 
a  re-examlnatlon  of  our  force  levels  there 
would  disclose  opportunities  for  substantial 
reductions. 
The  American  commitment  has  been  aimed 


largely  at  insuring  that  any  Warsaw  Pact 
offensive  will  result  in  the  engagement  of 
American  troops  and  confrontation  with  the 
United  States.  Current  manpower  levels, 
however,  are  In  excess  of  the  amount  required 
for  retaining  Etiropean  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  our  commitment.  The  330,000 
American  troops  now  In  Europe  could  be 
reduced  by  at  least  100.000 — plus  an  appro- 
priate cut  In  GONUS  support  troops,  possibly 
40,000 — with  the  U.S.  forces  sure  to  be  en- 
gaged by  any  Invader.  It  has  been  suggested, 
for  example,  that  the  215.000  U.S.  military 
personnel  stationed  In  Germany  could  safely 
be  cut  In  half.  Additional  manpower  could 
be  provided  if  the  need  arose.  Although  stra- 
tegic mobility  is  not  a  complete  substitute 
for  forward  deployment,  air-lift  and  sea-lift 
capabilities  planned  for  1970  are  ten  times 
what  they  were  In  1960.  Our  European  allies 
devote  on  the  average  only  about  6T»^  of  their 
QNP  to  defense;  we  spend  twice  that.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  structuring  of  a  Euro- 
pean defense  to  match  a  changed  Europe,  a 
restructuring  that  calls  not  for  a  reassess- 
ment of  commitments,  but  for  a  reevaluatlon 
of  necessary  force  levels. 

What  of  our  relationship  with  the  nations 
of  East  Asia?  Foreign  Minister  Thanat  Kho- 
man  of  Thailand  had  this  conmientary  a  few 
weeks  ago : 

"Another  lesson  that  we  seem  to  have 
learned  from  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  the  fact 
that  World  Powers  are  not  very  effective  In 
dealing  with  what  the  Communists  call  'rev- 
olutionary wars'. 

"In  other  words,  when  It  comes  to  fight- 
ing "revolutionary  war"  or  Communist  activi- 
ties either  in  Thailand  or  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  Southeast  Asia,  we  shall  have  to  rely 
primarily  on  our  resources,  especially  on  our 
own  manpower.  We  may  expect  assistance  In 
terms  of  military  equipments  but  In  terms 
of  manpower,  the  nations  of  this  area  will 
have  to  depend  largely  upon  themselves. 
This  I  think  is  the  lesson  that  we  have 
gathered  from  recent  events  and  we  shall 
not  forget  It." 

South  Korea,  with  55.000  American  troops 
stationed  there,  has  land  forces  capable  of 
providing  a  strong  deterrent  against  even  a 
maximum  Chinese/North  Korean  attack. 
The  South  Koreans  today  have  15  To  more 
firepower  per  man  than  their  would-be  op- 
ponents, and  they  maintain  more  men  imder 
arms  than  the  total  UJf.  forces  in  1951.  One 
of  our  divisions  there  could  be  removed. 

With  a  decreased  need  for  the  presence 
of  American  military  personnel  In  the  area, 
moving  away  from  a  full  Asian  contingency 
would  make  sense.  It  would  seem  reason- 
able to  plan  for  the  most  likely,  rather  than 
the  worst  imaginable,  contingency.  Such  a 
tonlng-down  would  enable  a  cutback  in 
manpower  of  around  eight  divisions,  and 
could  yield  a  savings  of  roughly  $4  billion. 
Even  a  more  conservative  reduction  of  six 
divisions,  if  accompanied  by  a  correspond- 
ing cut  of  six  alrwlngs,  could  have  some- 
where around  $5  billion.'  A  reassessment  of 
the  three  war  contingency  might  also  les- 
sen the  likelihood  of  U.S.  Involvement  in 
disputes  far  removed  from  our  national  In- 
terests, particularly  If  the  U.S.  and  our  East 
Asian  allies  work  together  to  transfer  re- 
sponsibility for  regional  security  to  Indige- 
nous military  forces. 

E.  Statutory  Ceilings  Suspended  Since  1950 

Existing  statutory  ceilings  limit  the  size 

of  the  U.S.  armed  forces — yet  they  have  been 


I  It  should  be  emphasized  that  manpower 
budgetary  matters  depend  on  a  large  com- 
bination of  variables.  Cost  per  division,  for 
example,  beyond  including  merely  saJary 
and  allowances.  Involves  questions  of  equip- 
ment, clothing,  training,  dependents  sup- 
port troops,  etc. — which  In  turn  rest  on 
everything  from  the  division's  composition 
to  its  geographic  location. 
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quirements; 
and   promotion  i 
this  basis. 

5.  More  singl 
should  be 
technicians  whc 
should   be 
joiu-nallsm 
all  the  services 

6.  Basic 
the  Army 
will  never  serv 

7.  Assignment 
by  25^0 
ranking 
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screened  early  in  their  careers:  others  should 
advance  within  their  field  of  specialty. 

8.  Work  units  should  be  required  to  absorb 
the  Impact  of  leave  and  other  absences,  rath- 
er than  including  a  cushion  to  compensate 
for  absent  personnel. 

9.  Standardized  manpower  and  personnel 
information  systems  (Including  cost  infor- 
mation) should  be  developed — Just  as  they 
were  for  supplies  ten  years  ago. 

We  recognize  the  technical  nature  of  the 
above  suggestions,  but  hope  that  some  con- 
sideration can  be  given  them  by  experts  both 
inside  and  outside  o'f  the  Pentagon. 


I*osslble  Savings 

ro^Chest  sort  of  estimate  is  poesl- 

assumed  the  absolute  mlnl- 

!  given  by  the  Office  of  the 

JoD.  for  the  average  military 

per  active  duty  military  per- 

1970,  Is  $5,947.  This  includes 

allowances  and  none  of  the 

operation  and  maintenance. 

cutting    200,000    troops    in 

result  in  a  savings  of  SI. 2  billion 

year;   a  reduction  of  200.000 

would  yield  a  total  savings 

The  same  amount  would  be 

thereafter.   While   the  net 

the  Vietnam  war  is  around 

amount  saved  with  the  ellml- 

800(,000   military   p>ersonnel   after 

be  $9.5  billion. 

the  end  of  the  war,  the 

savings  resulting  from  a  reduc- 

from   3.5   to  2.3   million 

$11.9  billion.  It  should  be 

hjwever.  that  with  all  related 

in,    the    total    savings    would 

two  times  as  great. 
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Increased   efficiency   in   man- 
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budget  of  the  unit  to  which 
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efficient  deployment 
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PROCCTREMENT 

SummaTy 
In  PY  1968,  more  than  one-half  of  the  E>oD 
budget  was  spent  on  defense  procurement. 
The  policies  and  practices  of  procurement 
have  been  studied  in  depth  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economy  in  Goverrunent  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress. 
The  Report  of  the  Subcommittee,  titled  The 
Economics  of  Military  PTOcurement  and  pub- 
lished in  May  of  1969,  gives  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  this  Issue  and  presents  detailed 
recommendations.  We  believe  that  these  rec- 
ommendations can  serve  as  guidelines  for 
positive  reform  In  military  procurement  pro- 
cedures. The  Subcommittee's  recommenda- 
tions, as  printed  on  pages  29-31  of  their  May 
1969  report,  are  as  follows: 

Recommendations 
A.  Military  Industrial  Indicators 
1.  The  GAO  should  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  profitability  in  defense  con- 
tracting. The  study  should  include  historical 
trends  of  •going-in"  and  actual  profits  con- 
sidered both  as  a  percentage  of  costs  and  as 
a  return  on  investment.  Profitability  should 
be  determined  by  type  of  contract,  category 
of  procurement,  and  size  of  contractor.  In- 
formation for  the  study  should  be  collected 
pursuant  to  the  statutory  authority  already 
vested  in  the  GAO.  The  GAO  should  also  de- 
vise a  method  to  periodically  update  and 
report  the  results  of  its  profits  study  to 
Congress. 

2.  Total-package  and  other  large  contracts 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  extending  over  several  years  should 
be  broken  down  into  smaller,  more  manage- 
able segments.  It  should  be  possible  to  break 
contracts  into  segments  short  enough  in 
duration  for  periodic  evaluation  of  ac- 
complishment, representing  parts  of  the  to- 
tal program  with  definable  objectives,  and 
yet  large  enough  to  Include  acknowledged 
functions  such  as  engineering  and  manu- 
facturing, and  work  sequences  such  as  de- 
sign phases  and  fabrication  lots. 

3.  GAO  should  develop  a  weapons  acquisi- 
tion status  report,  to  be  made  to  Congress  on 
a  periodic  basis,  and  to  Include  the  follow- 
ing Information : 

a.  Original  cost  estimates,  underruns  and 
overruns  on  work  completed  as  of  effective 
date  of  report,  current  estimated  cost  at 
completion,  total  actual  cost,  including  un- 
derruns or  overruns,  scheduled  and  actual 
deliveries  and  other  major  accomplishment 
milestones  such  as  major  design  reviews,  first 
article  configuration  inspection,  roll  out  and 
flight  of  first  airplane,  launching  of  ship, 
and  so  forth,  for  all  programs  In  excess  of 
$10  million.  Estimated  and  actual  unit  costs 
should  be  Included.  Where  there  are  cost 
variances,  whether  they  be  underrun  or  over- 
run, GAO  should  separate  them  Into  their 
components  such  as  labor,  labor  rates,  over- 
head rates,  material  and  subcontract  costs, 
and  general  and  administrative  expense. 

b.  So-called  'progress  payments,"  made  by 
the  Goverimient  on  firm-fixed  and  fixed- 
price  incentive  contracts  In  excess  of  $1  mil- 
lion, compared  to  work  segments  satisfac- 
torily completed,  rather  than  simply  costs 
Incurred. 

c.  Technical  performance  standards  which 
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would  compare  actual  performance  of  wean- 
ons  systems  and  other  hardware  to  contrart 
specifications. 

d.  Impact  on  costs,  schedules,  and  tech- 
nical performance  of  authorized  contract 
changes  from  contract  base  line  described  in 
a,  b,  and  c  above.  GAO  should  be  prepared  to 
furnish  backup  data  to  support  impact  on  a 
change-by-change  basis. 

4.  GAO  should  develop  a  military  procure- 
ment  cost  index  to  show  the  prices  of  mili- 
tary end  products  paid  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  the  cost  of  labor,  materials 
and  capital  used  to  produce  the  mUltarv  end 
products. 

5.  GAO  should  study  the  feasibility  of  in- 
corporating into  Its  audit  and  review  of  con- 
tractor  performance  the  should-cost  method 
of  estimating  contractor  costs  on  the  basis 
of  industrial  engineering  and  financial  man- 
agement principles.  The  feasibility  study 
should.  If  possible,  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  the  cvurent  calendar  year. 

6.  GAO  should  compile  a  defense-indus- 
trial personnel  exchange  directory  to  record 
the  number  and  places  of  employment  of  re- 
tired or  former  military  and  civilian  Defense 
Department  personnel  currently  employed  by 
defense  contractors,  and  the  number  and  po- 
sitions held  by  former  defense  contractor 
employees  currently  employed  by  the  De- 
fense Department. 

The  directory  should  include  the  names 
of  all  retired  military  or  former  militory 
personnel  with  at  least  10  years  of  military 
service,  of  the  rank  of  Army.  Air  Force,  or 
Marine  colonel  or  Navy  captain  or  above. 
former  civilian  personnel  who  occupied  super- 
grade  positions  (GS-16  and  above)  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  former  defense 
contractor  employees  who  occupy  super- 
grade  positions  (GS-16  and  above)  in  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

B.  Department  of  Defense  Activities 

7.  The  Defense  Department  should  col- 
lect complete  data  on  subcontracting  in- 
cluding total  amount  of  subcontracts  award- 
ed, competitive  and  negotiated  awards,  sub- 
contract profits,  type  of  work  subcontracted 
out,  the  relationship  between  the  prime  con- 
tractor and  the  subcontractors,  the  amount 
of  business  done  by  the  subcontractor  for 
the  prime  contractor,  and  compliance  with 
the  Truth-ln-Negotiatlons  Act.  GAO  should 
have  access  to  this  information  and  should 
make  It  available  to  Congress  on  an  on-going 
basis. 

8.  The  Defense  Department  should  re- 
quire contractors  to  maintain  books  and 
records  on  firm-fixed-price  contracts  show- 
ing the  costs  of  manufacturing  all  com- 
ponents In  accordance  with  uniform  ac- 
counting standards. 

9.  The  subcommittee  once  again  makes  its 
longstanding  and  unheeded  recommendation 
that  DoD  make  greater  use  of  true  competi- 
tive bidding  in  military  procurement,  and 
that  the  tendency  to  award  contracts  by 
noncompetitive   negotiation   be   reversed. 

C.  Legislative  Action 

10.  Legislative  action  .«ihould  be  taken  to 
make  the  submission  of  cost  and  pricing 
data  mandatory  under  the  Truth-in-Nego- 
tlations  Act  for  all  contracts  awarded  other 
than  through  formally  advertised  price  com- 
petition procedures,  and  In  all  sole  source 
procurements  whether  formally  advenised 
or  not. 

11.  Legislative  action  should  be  taken  to 
establish  uniform  guidelines  for  all  Federal 
agencies  on  the  use  of  patents  obtained  for 
inventions  made  under  Government  con- 
tracts. 

I  Prom  the  Con'cressional  Record,  Aug.  11, 
19691 
Mr.  Gold  WATER.   In  conclusion,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  want  to  reiterate  that  I  think  the 
interest   shown    by   this  group  of   Senators 
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and  Members  of  the  Hovise  indicates  a  long 
overdue  awakening  to  the  responsibilities  of 
Members  of  both  bodies  toward  all  budgets. 
the  preparation  of  the  military  authorization 
bill  involves  long  and  very  detailed  hearings 
and  I  can  assure  my  fellow  Members  that 
none  of  these  items  are  lightly  glossed-over. 
and  that  the  bill  that  has  eventually  reached 
the  floor  represents  the  policy  thinking  of 
the  President,  the  policy  and  procurement 
thinking  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  concurrence  in  both  of  these  by  the 
committee  on  Armed  Services.  If  any  Mem- 
ber desires  to  discuss  any  of  these  findings  of 
mine  with  me,  I  will  be  more  than  happy 
to  get  together  with  him. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  opportunity  merely  to  say  that 
I  think  it  is  time  that  this  body  paid  some 
attention  to  the  money  we  spend.  I  think 
back  17  or  18  years  ago,  when  I  first  be- 
came interested  in  pohtics.  The  very 
reason  I  did  so  was  that  I  felt  that  the 
governing  bodies  were  not  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  money  they  spent. 

When  I  received  the  report  this  morn- 
ing that  more  than  $400  million  was 
spent  last  year  to  produce  films  for  the 
Federal  Government — which  is  far  more 
than  Hollywood  spends,  I  think — I  felt 
that  we  should  be  very  Inquisitive  about 
military  spending.  Also,  I  look  forward 
to  the  days,  when  we  get  into  the  domes- 
tic issues,  of  having  groups  interest 
themselves  so  that  we  might  be  equally 
critical  and  produce  equally  good  re- 
sults. 

To  inject  a  little  levity  into  this  dis- 
cussion— if  money  can  be  called  a  laugh- 
ing matter — the  other  day  I  read  a  his- 
tory of  the  production  of  aircraft  for 
World  War  I.  This  may  shock  my  fellow 
Senators,  but  the  appropriation  was  $225 
million  for  aircraft— to  buy  22,500  air- 
planes. Then  they  went  ahead,  knowing 
they  had  to  have  spares,  and  appro- 
priated $440-odd  million  for  45,000  en- 
gines. The  cost  of  war  has  gone  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  address  myself 
this  evening — and  I  will  try  to  be  as  brief 
as  I  can — to  what  we  are  talking  about 
in  this  particular  amendment.  At  the 
outset,  I  should  like  to  describe  the  C-5A 
aircraft.  I  do  not  think  that  enough 
Senators  fully  realize  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  We  talk  about  a  tank,  yes.  We 
talk  about  an  aircraft  carrier.  We  have 
seen  them.  We  talk  about  a  fighter  plane. 
Many  of  us  have  been  in  them  and  have 
seen  others.  But  we  are  talking  about 
the  biggest  airplane  ever  built. 

For  example,  it  is  220  feet  across  the 
wingspread.  Across  the  vertical  stabi- 
lizers it  is  almost  69  feet.  Its  performance 
is  remarkable.  It  has  a  high  cruising 
speed  of  470  knots,  which  is  over  550 
miles  an  hour.  It  has  a  long-range  cruis- 
ing speed  of  440  knots. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  material  I  do  not  read  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  so 
that  the  Record  will  be  complete. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Introducing  the  Lockheed  U.S.  Air  Force 
C-5A 

As  part  of  Its  continuing  program  of  airlift 
development     activities,     Lockheed-Georgia 


Companv  has  devoted  many  years  to  design 
studies  evolving  a  conceptual  heavy  logistics 
transport. 

In  1964  and  1966.  under  United  States  Air 
Force  contract,  the  Company  refined  and 
further  defined  its  design  concepts  in  coop- 
eration with  the  military  ...  an  effort  which 
resulted  In  an  October.  1965,  contract  award 
for  procurement  of  the  total  system.  The 
unique  total  package  concept  assigns  respon- 
sibility for  engineering,  design,  development, 
testing,  aircraft  production,  spares  and  total 
system  performance  to  the  prime  contractor. 

Designated  the  C-5A  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
the  airplane  described  herein  is  now  being 
developed.  Contributing  big,  new  capacity, 
large-system  economy,  and  bold  performance 
to  U.S.  alrUft  capability,  it  may  well  revolu- 
tionize the  concept  of  flexible  response  and 
rapid  deployment  of  U.S.  military  forces 
around  the  world. 

The  Lockheed-Georgia  Company,  a  division 
of  The  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation,  Is 
proud  to  be  the  Industry  member  of  the  team 
which  is  developing  the  United  States  Air 
Force  C-5A. 

GENERAL    CHARACTERISTICS 

Although  of  exceptional  size  and  capac- 
ity as  well  as  markedly  advanced  tech- 
nically ...  the  USAF  C-5A  is  basically  a 
conventional  airplane. 

It  has  a  moderately  swept  high  wing  and 
is  powered  by  four  GE  front  fan  engines 
which  are  pylon  mounted  beneath  the  wing. 
The  fuselage  Is  enormous,  yet  aerodynami- 
cally  sleek. 

The  overall  appearance  of  the  airplane  is 
distinguished  by  a  towering  T-TaU.  A  unique 
landing  gear  features  an  unusual  28-wheel 
arrangement  for  exceptionally  high  fioteUon 
characteristics  permitting  the  C-5A  to  use 
substandard  airfields. 

Pull-width  cargo  openings,  fore  and  aft; 
compaUbUity  with  mechanized  loading  sys- 
tems; and  a  gear  capable  of  kneeUng  the 
airplane  to  provide  truck  bed  height  loading 
at  either  end  are  loadablUty  features.  An- 
other of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
C-5A  Is  Its  visor  nose  which  opens  upward 
to  permit  front  end  loading.  Simultaneous 
loading  and  unloading,  drive  on  and  off  via 
integral  ramps,  and  of  course  aerial  delivery 
capabUity  are  also  incorporated. 

The  airframe  Is  designed  to  be  faUgue 
resistant  and  fall  safe.  Reliability  levels 
formerly  looked  upon  as  ambitious  goals  are 
guaranteed.  Maintainability  and  mainte- 
nance design  features  will  produce  not  only 
sharply  reduced  maintenance  costs  but 
markedly  increased  operaUonal  availability, 
also  guaranteed. 

These  and  other  features  of  the  C-5A  are 
described  on  the  following  pages. 
PeTformance 

High  cruise  speed :  470  knots. 

Long  range  cruise  speed :  440  knots. 

Aerial  delivery  drop  speed :  130-150  knots. 

Rate  of  climb  at  sea  level,  standard  day  at 
basic  mission!  weight:  2,100  ft/mln. 

Take-off  distance  over  50  feet  at  basic  mis- 
sion I  weight:  7,500  ft. 

Landing  distance  over  50  feet  with  100.000 
lb  payload  at  midpoint  of  2500  mn  radius 
mission,  sea  level,  89.5°  F,  wet  grass  runway: 
4.000  ft. 

Designed  payload:  2.5  g,  220,000  lb;  2.25  g, 

265,000  lb. 

Range  with  220.000  lb  payload:  3,050  nm. 
Range  with  112.600  lb  payload:  5,500  nm. 
Ferry  range:  7,200  nm. 
Weights 
Flight  design  gross  weight — 2.5  g:  728,000 

lb. 
Flight  design  gross  weight — 2.25  g:  764,500 

lb. 

Basic  mission  weight:  712.000  lb. 


I  Basic  Mission  100,000  lb  payload,  5,500  nm. 


Maximum  landing  weight  (9  fps  sink  rate) : 

635.850  lb. 

Operating  weight:  323.904  1b. 

Cargo    compart'ment 
Length  excluding  ramps:  121.1  ft. 
Length  Including  ramps:  144.6  ft. 
Height:  13.5  ft. 
Width:  19.0ft. 
Total  volume  Including  ramps:  34,734  cu 

ft. 

Palletized  volume  including  ramps  (36 
463L  pallets)  :  19,020  cu  ft. 

Forward  loading  opening:  height,  13.6  ft; 
width,  19.0  ft. 

Aft  loading  opening:  height,  9.5  ft  (with 
the  ramp  lowered  to  the  ground,  aft  cargo 
opening  will  accommodate  vehicles  or  other 
loads  up  to  12.5  feet  high);  width,  19.0  ft. 

Loading  opening  height  above  ground  (for- 
ward or  aft)  :  54  Inches. 

Loading  opening  height  above  ground 
(level-kneeled)    73  Inches. 

Personnel  capacity 

Crew:  6. 

Alternate  crew :  6. 

Courier  seating :  8. 

Troops — upper  troop  compartment :  75. 

Fuel  System 
Capacity  (JP-4) :  49,000  U.S.  gallons  (318,- 

500  lb ) .  „  „        , 

Single  point  refueling  rate:  2,400  U.S.  gal- 
lons/mln  (15.600  Ib/mln). 

Jettison  rate:  1,380  U.S.  gallons/mln 
(8,970  Ib/mln). 

Landing  gear 

Number  of  wheels:  28  (4  nose  and  6  each  on 
4  main  gear  bogles) . 

Tires,  nose  and  main:  49  x  17-20,  Type  VH, 
26  ply  rating. 

Main  landing  gear  tread:  outer  tires,  35.9 
ft;  main  struts,  25.9  ft. 

•Wheel  base:  72.8  ft. 

FLEXIBIUTT     and     CAPACrTT     IN     A     CARGO     AND 

Teoop  Transport 

There  has  never  been  an  airplane  with  the 
load-carrying  capacity  of  the  C-5A. 

The  loadable  floor  area  of  the  new  airlift 
giant  is  more  than  three  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  C-141A  cargo  compartment  .  .  . 
Its  volume  over  4V2   times  greater. 

The  C-5A  Is  quickly  loadable,  fully  com- 
patible with  463L  loading  systems,  has  air- 
drop capabUlty,  and  possesses  amazingly 
good    short-field   landing   characteristics. 

It  carries  exceptionally  large  loads: 

It  accommodates  thirty-six  standard  pal- 
lets  or   sixteen   3* -ton   trucks   at   the  same 

time. 

Its  cargo  hold  is  so  wide,  jeeps  load  three 
abreast,  armored  personnel  carriers  slde-by- 

side. 

Of  over  600  items  identified  as  C-5A  po- 
tential cargo,  the  airplane  accommodates 
99.7  percent. 

It  accepts  any  of  the  120  vehicles  set  forth 
in  the  military  Force  A  inventory. 

Had  the  C-5  been  available  during  the 
height  of  the  Berlin  Airlift,  ten  of  them 
could  have  done  the  Job  300  Brttlsh-Amerl- 
can  transports  were  hard-pressed  to  accom- 
plish. More  recent  comparisons:  substituting 
C-5  for  present  equipment  wotild  have 
strengthened  and  shortened  the  Korean 
buUdup,  Exercise  Big  Slam.  Operation  Big 
Lift,  and  many  problems  of  Vietnam  logis- 
Ucs'  Force  buildups  that  now  take  a  month 
or  more  with  existing  see  and  airlift  could 
be  achieved  In  a  week  with  the  fleet  of  100 
C-5"s.  The  speed  and  capacity  of  this  new 
skyglant  will  allow  the  U.S.  to  place  formida- 
ble land  forces  anywhere  in  the  world,  com- 
plete with  tanks,  equipment  and  suppUes— 
within  24  hours. 

Capacity 

The  cavernous  cargo  compartment  of  the 
C-5A  has  a  floor  121.1  ft.  long  and  19  ft. 
wide,  offering  2300  sq.  ft.  of  fixed  cargo  space. 
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Ita  OTer&ll  liiterlor  htAght  Is  13.5  ft.,  wltb 
floor  width  dearasce  ext«n<lUig  upward  9.6 
ft.  Above  thl^  th«  eldes  taper  to  a  13  ft.  wide 
ceiling. 

Two  full-width  rampe  totalling  23.7  ft.  in 
length  add  another  400  sq.  ft.  of  loadable 
space  to  the  cargo  area.  The  total  volume  la 
34,734  cu.  ft    Including  both  rampe. 

Two  seta  of  ralla  and  rollers,  compatible 
with  other  4«3L  material*  handling  equip- 
ment, aooomanodate  standard  88  z  108  In. 
pallets  two  abreaat.  The  system  la  capable 
of  loading  at  a  rate  of  up  to  100  ft.  per  min- 
ute. Center  mils  and  all  rollers  invert  for 
storage  to  foim  a  smooth  flat  floor  for  ve- 
hicular loads  I 

The  cargo  flbor  will  support  uniformly  dis- 
tributed load^  of  300  Ibe.  per  sq.  ft.  except 
the  center  wliich  will  support  400  pef — and 
it  will  support  a  load  of  2600  lbs.  per  linear 
ft.  over  the  eqtlre  length  Heavy  vehicles  can 
be  freely  maaeuvered  during  loading:  and 
for  flight,  th#re  are  no  zoning  restrictions 
for  axle  loads  less  than  14,000  lbs.,  and  axle 
loads  up  to  2^,000  lbs.  need  no  shoring  for 
up  to  97  ft.  6t  floor  length. 

Lockheed's  goading  simulator  studies  con- 
ducted at  Pt.  Bennlng  plus  extensive  com- 
puterized loaiUng  program  studies  verify 
both  versatility  and  efllclency  in  carrying  Air 
Por^e.^and  Array  equipment  in  the  C-6A. 

wyie  the  aumber  of  pallets  and  vehicles 
which  can  be  loaded  into  the  C-6A  la  Im- 
pressive by  today's  airlift  standards,  so  is  the 
size  and  weigUt  of  single  C-6A  payloads. 

The  airplane  was  designed  for,  and  is 
Ideally  suited  to  the  transportation  of  large, 
bulky,  outsize  loads.  It  readily  accepts  mo- 
bile bridge  laiinchers,  missiles,  heUcopters, 
aircraft  salvage  cranes,  trucks,  and  tanks. 

Here  are  soj»ie  typical  combination  loads 
before   ^r- transportable  in   a  single 


EAST  loaoabujtt 
Ijoadmasters  can  undertake  large  scale 
logistics  problems  utilizing  convenient  built- 
in  loading  aids  with  assurance  that  on  and 
off  loading  assignments  will  go  smoothly  even 
when  time  is  short  and  loads  are  large. 
Deslgned-ln  work-together  features  to  facil- 
itate loctdabllity  include  among  others  : 

A  simple  rigid  symmetrical  visor  nose  which 
opens  to  expose  the  full  width  and  height  of 
the  cargo  compartment. 

Pull-width  aft  opening  giving  clear  access 
to  cargo  hold  for  straight-through  drlve-ln 
loading  and  off-loading. 

Cargo  floor  which  "kneels"  to  various  work- 
ing levels  Including  truck-bed  height. 
Integral  4fl3L  rail  and  roUer  systems. 
Multl-posltlon    full-width   ramps   Integral 
with    the   aircraft   at   fore   and   aft   loading 
doors. 

High  Intensity  cargo-area  lighting  from 
overhead  ample  floor-level  curb  lights  to  pro- 
%'lde  good  illumination  of  tie-down  fittings 
beneath  vehicles 

An  integral  weight  and  balance  system 
which  utilizes  sensors  on  all  gears  to  com- 
pute weight  and  center  of  gravity  for  all 
loading  configurations. 

The  practical  working  heights  and  the  full- 
width  ramps  greatly  speed  loading  opera- 
tions and  turnaround  time  without  need  for 
elaborate  terminal  loading  faclUties  or  spe- 
cial loading  apparatus. 


never 
sortie 


T  fPICAL  CARGO  LOADS 


er.. 


Load  I-2.S  g: 

1  0-8  trsctor,. 
I  warehouse  traili 
1  M-35  truck  wlrailer. 
3  2-ton  fofk  lifts. 
3  Lire  v.. 
1  refrigerator  sfa|(e  track..,. 
1  B4-43  ambulante  w/trailer.. 
58  drivers,  troop),  support 
personnel. 


Unit  weight  Total  weigh 
(pounds)         (pounds 


6.600 
20,000 


Total  payload. 


240 


41,820 
7,000 
23,115 
19,800 
60.000 
41,913 
12,360 

13,920 


219.928 


Laadll-2J?Sg: 

1  M-48  bridge  laincher.. 
4  M-151  li-ton  trucks  w/traijers. 

2  M-170  ambulances 

2  UH-ID  helicoptirs 

2  M-54  5-ton  tru«s  w/trailera. 

2  M-37  ?i-ton  trutks  w/tnilers. 

52  drivers,  troops^  support 

personnel. 


4,143 

3,763 

4,500 

35, 345 

10,040 

240 


128,420 

16,  572 

7,526 

9,000 

70,690 

20,080 

12,480 


Total  payload. 


264,768 


Note:  Vehides  ii  I 
country  weight 


The  C-5A  Is 
cargo  alrllfter. 

A   passenger 
modates  75  pei 
aft  end  of  the 
partment.    Acci 


jeled,  trucks  and  trailers  loaded  to  cross 

loop   TRANSPORT 

|a  troop  carrier  as  well  as  a 


compartment  which  accom- 
^ons  is  located  In  the  upper 
selage  above  the  cargo  com- 
is  provided  via  folding 
stowable  stairway  from  the  cargo  floor.  Seat- 
ing consists  of  multiple  rows  of  recUnable 
aft  facing  seats!  separated  by  a  middle  aisle. 
The  seats  (along  with  the  galley  and  lava- 
tory facilities  ^Ihlch  serve  the  area)  can  be 
removed  to  com  ert  the  weight  of  this  equip- 
ment into  addltl  onal  payload. 

In  addition  tj  this  convertible  passenger 
compartment,  ;here  are  fifteen  reclining 
seats  and  six  bu  nks  permanently  installed  in 
an  area  Just  aft  of  the  flight  deck.  This  area 
is  for  the  relief  crew,  troops  and  couriers;  it 
Is  more  fully  described  under  "Plight  Deck." 


KNXILING  AND  CARGO  FLOOR  POSmONTNO 

On-the-ground  kneeling  of  the  multiple 
landing  gear  brings  the  cargo  floor  to  prac- 
tical loading  and  unloading  levels.  The  noee 
gear  and  main  gear  bogies  can  be  kneeled 
separately  for  combinaUons  of  forward  or 
aft  loading  and  unloading,  straight-through 
loading  and  unloading,  or  simultaneous 
loading  at  one  end  whUe  unloading  at  the 
other. 

Por  nose  loading  and  tmloadlng,  the  air- 
plane is  stabilized  by  placing  the  nose  and 
main  landing  gear  In  the  kneeling  position. 
Both  the  nose  and  main  landing  gear  oleoe 
are  locked  out.  removing  all  motion  from  the 
airplane  except  tire  deflecUon.  The  cargo 
floor  is  54  inches  above  the  ground,  and  the 
forward  ramp  angle  Is  11  degrees. 

Alternately,  the  rear  opening  can  be  po- 
sitioned so  that  the  floor  la  54  Inches  off  the 
ground  and  the  aft  ramp  angle  Is  6.6  de- 
grees. 

This  system  of  Independently  kneeling 
bogles  which  adjusts  the  cargo  floor  to  ap- 
propriate loading  heights  can  also  level  the 
deck  laterally.  If  the  airplane  la  sitting  on 
ground  which  slopes  to  one  side,  leveling  is 
achieved  by  adjusting  the  stopping  posi- 
tion of  the  main  gear  yoke  stopping  collars 
on  that  side. 

The  operation  of  the  flexible  landing  gear 
on  the  ground  has  another  advantage:  The 
gear  can  be  extended  to  the  higher  takeoff 
position  and  then  one  bogie  partlaUy  re- 
tracted to  allow  main  gear  wheel,  tire  or 
strut  changing  without  Jacking  the  airplane. 
A  tire  can  be  changed  in  less  than  15  min- 
utes. 

When  kneeled,  the  airplane  is  stabilized 
through  the  use  of  adjustable  struts  built 
into  the  aft  underside  of  the  fuselage. 

roaWARD   LOADING 

The  forward  cargo  door  operates  like  a 
visor:  It  Is  hinged  on  both  sides  near  the 
top  of  the  fuselage  and  opens  upward. 

A  fall-safe  hydraullcally  operated  rack  and 
pinion  mechanism  on  its  centerllne  actuates 
it  and  provides  additional  support  when  it 
is  op»en.  It  can  be  fxUly  opened  in  about  20 
seconds  with  pKJwer  supplied  from  one  of  the 
airplane's  engines  or  APU's. 

Rising  high  out  of  the  way.  It  la  not  sus- 
ceptible to  damage  during  groiind  loading 
operations.  The  raised  visor  nose  clears  the 
cockpit  windshield  allowing  the  airplane 
to  be  taxied  when  the  visor  nose  is  open. 

The  ramp  Itself  consists  of  three  sections. 


Each  is  19  ft.,  vtride,  the  same  width  as  the 
fixed  cargo  fioor.  The  center  section  is  stowed 
vertically  with  the  Integral  toe  plates  hinged 
down  at  the  top.  Whe  remaining  main  section 
of  the  ramp  offers  a  loadable  area  10  i  ft 
long  and  19  ft.  wide:  it  holds  two  standard 
88  X  108-lnch  paUets. 

Por  drive-on  vehicular  loading,  the  rama 
when  completely  imfolded  and  lowered  to 
the  ground,  forms  an  11 -degree  incline. 

APT   LOAOINO 

The  afterbody  of  the  <3-6A  has  been  de- 
signed to  produce  minimum  aerodynamic 
drag,  and  at  the  same  time,  provide  ramp 
and  door  operation  combinations  which  al- 
low large  openings  required  for  aerial  de* 
livery  and  19-ft.  wide  ground  loading,  pic. 
tures  of  the  fully  operational  C-5A  mocitup 
show  both  features. 

There  are  three  aft  doors.  The  center  door 
opens  upward  and  then  sUdes  aft  on  tracks. 
It  Is  operable  In  filght  for  airdrop  missions, 
and  provides  an  opening  13  ft.  wide  and  9.5' 
ft.  high.  The  two  side  doors  remain  closed 
during  the  airdrop  maneuver  as  seen  m 
illustration  6  below  right. 

Por  ground  loading  operations,  all  three 
doors  are  opened;  the  center  door  swings  up, 
the  two  smaller  side  doors  swing  outward! 
PuUy  opened,  they  expose  the  full  19-ft! 
cargo  compartment  cross  section.  There  is  a 
12.5  ft.  clearance  above  the  aft  ramp  en- 
abling the  loading  and  unloading  of  virtu- 
ally  all  Army  vehicles  through  either  end  of 
the  airplane. 

The  non-tapered  aft  ramp  is  full-width. 
19  ft.,  and  is  13.5  ft.  long;  this  entire  area  is 
loadable.  An  additional  aft  closure  inside 
the  cargo  compartment  stows  vertically  and 
serves  as  a  pressure  door. 

Through  a  unique  Interconnected  Internal 
mechanism,  this  pressiu^  door  can  be  hinged 
at  the  top  of  the  fuselage  and  rotated  up- 
ward where  It  is  out  of  the  way  for  stralght- 
m  loading  or  for  aerial  delivery  when  only 
the  ramp  is  utilized. 

The  unique  design  offers  a  third  position; 
hinged  down  from  the  ramp.  It  becomes  an 
extension  and  lowers  to  the  ground  for  bulk 
and  vehicular  loading. 

AIRDROP 

As  fast  as  C3-5A  Off-loading  is  on  the  ground 
there's  an  even  quicker  way  of  delivering  as 
much  as  200,000  pounds  of  payload — and  it 
can  be  done  in  seconds. 

The  (3-5A  has  provisions  for  Incorporating 
Aerial  Delivery  System  (ADS)  kits  whose 
components  are  mostly  of  the  quick-attach 
type  thus  ensuring  quick  convertibility  of  the 
airplane. 

One  type  of  ADS  kit  provides  for  the  de- 
livery of  fully  equipped  paratroopers,  it  in- 
cludes anchor  lines,  safety  fences.  Jump  sig- 
nal system,  deflector  doors  and  actuation 
mechanism  and  a  vrtnch  system  for  retriev- 
ing static  lines. 

Another  ADS  kit  contains  the  winches, 
cables,  ADS  rails  and  rollers,  and  parachute 
extraction  system  for  airdropping  cargo  on 
platforms.  Platform  lengths  of  8,  12,  16.  20. 
24  or  28  ft.  can  be  loaded  and  an  arming 
device  can  be  sequenced  to  permit  release  of 
parts  of  the  load  in  up  to  four  separate 
passes.  Pour  50,000  lb.  loads  can  be  delivered 
in  sequence. 

FLIGHT    DECK    AND   CREW    COMPARTMENTS 

Located  on  a  fixed  deck  above  the  forward 
section  of  the  cargo  compartment  are  the 
C-5A  filght  station,  relief  crew  area,  and 
troop/courier  acoommodations.  Access  to  the 
triple-sectioned  area  is  provided  from  the 
cargo  fioor  below  via  a  stair  ladder  on  the 
left  side  of  the  airplane  Just  aft  of  the  navi- 
gator^  station. 

Each  compartment  is  acoustically  treated 
and  areas  for  relief  crew  sleeping  (six  bunks) , 
relief  crew  seating  (seven  reclining  seats) 
and  passengers  (eight  seats)  are  isolated  one 
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from  the  other.  Galley  and  lavatory  provl- 
T^  serve  the  area  and  there  are  three 
^oarate  baggage -storage  and  closet  areas, 
oxy^  reguUitore,  reading  Ughts.  windows 
2d  saf etrequipment  are  provided.  Avlomcs. 
!ti««trical  and  environmental  service  centers 
wValso  located  on  this  deck;  each  is  easUy 
««;esslble  for  servicing. 

The  flight  deck  of  the  C-6A  provides  work 
.tatlons  for  the  pilot.  copUot.  navigator, 
eMlneer  and  observer.  The  canflguratlon  is 
!£uar  to  the  C-141  with  good  vislWlity. 
rertical  scale  instruments  showing  propul- 
sion and  air  data,  white  lighting  through- 
out, and  larger  radar  scopes. 

All  flight  and  navigational  Instrumenta- 
tion provided  on  the  pilot's  panel  is  dupli- 
cated on  the  copilot's  panel,  while  the  cen- 
ter instrument  panel  contains  the  vertical 
scale  propulsion  instrumentation:  the  pilot* 
maPPUig,  staUon  keeping,  terrain  following 
and  weather  radar  video  presentation;  the 
landing  gear  control  unit,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous instrumentation.  The  oopUot's  side 
console  contains  an  identical  radar  set. 
FUght  director  instruments  are  Integrated 
with  the  flight  control  subsystem  to  provide 
pilot  monitored  automatic  all-weather  land- 
ing capablUty.  A  permanent  observer*  seat 
U  installed  on  lateral  tracks  behind  the  cen- 
ter console. 

The  filght  engineer  faces  outboard  on  the 
right  side  of  the  airplane.  In  addition  to  con- 
Wiling  environmental,  electrical,  hydraulics, 
fuel  and  AP0  subsystems  at  his  station,  he 
has  use  of  the  Malfunction  Detection,  Anal- 
ysis and  Recording  Subsystem  (MADAR). 
The  subsystem  is  integrated  into  the  filght 
engineer's  panel  and  is  used  for  inflight  and 
ground  trouble-shooting  and  systems  opera- 
tional analysU.  A  further  description  can 
be  found  on  page  39. 

The  navigator  faces  outboard  on  tne  leit 
side  of  the  airplane.  The  primary  controls 
for  the  g\iidanoe  system  are  located  here; 
they  include  the  inertial  doppler,  multi- 
mode  radar,  Loran,  attitude  and  heading 
reference  unit  and  the  bearing  distance 
heading  Indicator.  An  energy  management 
analog  computer  Is  provided  to  continuously 
compute  fuel-range  data.  Particular  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  multi-mode  radar  due 
to  the  importance  of  the  C-6A's  role  in  low- 
level,  all-weather  fiylng.  All  navigator  sta- 
tion displays  have  been  positioned  for  ease 
of  reading  and  control.  Mounting  provisions 
for  a  perlaooplc  sextant  are  Installed  on  the 
airplane's  centerllne  convenient  to  the  navi- 
gator* staUoo. 

O-SA   POWERPLANTS 


Four  of  the  world's  most  powerfxil  turbo- 
fan  engines,  the  General  Electric  TF-39- 
GE-l .  power  the  big  C-5A. 

They  are  pylon-mounted  front  fan  engines 
rated  at  41,100  lbs.  thrust  each.  Weighing 
about  7,150  lbs.,  each  engine  has  a  thrust- 
to-wedght  ratio  of  5.6.  The  by-pass  ratio  is 
approximately  eight  to  one.  The  large  TP-39 
is  InstaUed  In  a  short-fan-duct  nacelle  with 
an  intake  diameter  over  8%  ft.;  the  engine 
pod  is  nearly  27  ft.  long. 

Total  airflow  through  the  engine  Is  approx- 
imately 1.500  Ibs./sec.  By  far  the  bulk  of 
this  exhausts  through  the  fan.  and  the  re- 
mainder through  the  primary  gas  generator. 

The  engine  features  low  specific  fuel  con- 
sumption compared  to  turbofans  such  as  the 
TF-33,  made  possible  by  several  advanced 
state  of  the  art  achievements,  among  them, 
a  turbine  inlet  temperature  200-degree8  high- 
er than  production  engines  of  the  middle 
60's. 

Thrust  reveraers 

The  TP-39  thrust  reverser  is  the  cascade 
type.  Mounted  In  the  fan  cowl.  It  reverses 
only  the  fan  exhaust;  thrust  of  the  primary 
stream  Is  not  reversed. 

Up  to  57%  of  the  total  thrust  is  effectively 
reversed. 

The  thrust  reverser  has  good  cruise  per- 
formance,  excellent   reversing   effectiveness, 


good  rellabUlty  and  maintainability,  requires 
a  minimum  of  actuaton  power,  and  permits 
easy  access  to  engine  accessories. 

Associated  with  the  high  by-pass  ratio  of 
the  engines  are  several  features  which  prac- 
tically eliminate  the  likelihood  of  reverser- 
induced  ingestion  stalls  on  the  runway.  High 
reverse  thrust  forces  are  obtained  by  revers- 
ing only  the  fan  exhaust  stream.  This  air 
has  an  exhaust  temperature  of  about  ISO- 
degrees  P  which  is  much  cooler  than  the 
primary  exhaust  and  thtis  eliminates  most 
of  the  temperature  distortion  ingestion 
problems. 

Not  only  Is  the  temperature  of  this  fan 
exhaust  stream  low,  but  the  absolute  pres- 
sure Is  relatively  low— about  40%  above  am- 
bient—eo  the  extent  of  the  pressure  or  ve- 
locity distortion  Incurred  Is  minimized.  Also, 
the  reverser  diverts  these  low-temperature, 
low-pressure  fan  gasses  uniformly  around  the 
nacelle  rather  than  sideways  towards  adja- 
cent engines. 

The  thrust  reversers  are  designed  to  opi- 
ate down  to  a  reverser  cut-off  speed  of  about 
30  kts.  Par  maximum  effort  emergency  de- 
scents, the  two  Inboard  engines  may  be  re- 
versed in  flight. 

Auxiliary  power  units 
On  the  (3-6A,  two  auxiliary  power  units 
supply  electric,  hydraulic  and  pneumatic 
power,  and  air  conditioning  on  the  groimd. 
They  are  located,  one  each.  In  right  and  left 
main  gear  pods,  aft  of  the  struts.  Either  or 
both  may  be  used  for  engine  starts.  The 
APU's  are  started  by  hydraulic  accumulators. 

PRIMARY    AND    SECONDARY    CONTROLS 

Lockheed's  USAP  C-5A  has  flight  controls 
m  conventional  arrangement  but  incorporates 
added  featiuw  which  increase  performance 
and  rellabUlty. 

A  split  elevator  arrangement  atop  the  T- 
tall  features  four  surfaces:  the  rudder  is  In 
two  sections:  and  the  outboard  ailerons  are 
one-piece  with  additional  roU  control  pro- 
vided by  spoilers  on  top  of  the  wing  forward 
of  the  flaps. 

AU  of  these  are  driven  by  dual  Irreversible 
servos  suppUed  by  three  separate  hydraulic 
systems. 

The  pilot  directly  controls  the  rudder, 
aileron  and  Inboard  elevator  servos  and  his 
system  Is  interconnected  to  the  copilot's  sys- 
tem to  comtrol  the  roll  control  spoUers  and 
the  outboard  elevators.  The  Interconnections 
can  be  sheared  in  the  event  of  a  mechanical 
Jam  to  permit  continued  operation  of  either 
input  system.  Pail  operable  augmentation 
enhances  the  handling  quaUtles.  Safe  con- 
trol of  all  three  axes  is  maintained  even  alter 
loss  of  two  hydraulic  systems. 

A  stalllmlter  In  the  elevator  system  serves 
to  limit  the  angle  of  attack  to  a  point  less 
than  stall.  The  system  in  no  way  restricts 
airplane  operational  capablUty,  but  will  pre- 
vent unnecessary  deep  stalls. 

TralUng  edge  flaps  and  leading  edge  slats 
provide  high  lift  for  C-5  takeoffs  and 
landings. 

Single-slotted  Fowler- type  traUing  edge 
flaps  are  located  six  on  each  side  of  the 
wing  for  a  total  of  twelve  flaps  comprising 
a  surface  area  of  915  square  feet.  They  deflect 
40  degrees  for  landing  and  to  an  Intermediate 
position  for  takeoff. 

Each  trailing  edge  flap  Is  positioned  by  two 
single-stage  ball  screwjacks.  A  single  torque 
tube  driven  by  a  differential  gearbox  and 
incorporating  dual  hydrauUc  motors.  Inter- 
connects the  screwjacks  and  an  automatic 
flap  asymmetry  brake. 

The  leading  edge  slats— seven  on  each 
side— utilize  a  similar  concept  for  actuation. 
The  apoUer  system  consists  of  nine  spoiler 
panels  on  each  side,  five  of  which  operal>e 
vrtth  the  ailerons  to  provide  exceptional  roU 
control.  All  18  are  used  on  the  runway  to 
shorten  ground  roll  and  can  be  deployed 
automatically  or  manually  to  the  spoil  posi- 
tion on  touchdown  or  for  rejected  takeoff. 


Por  longitudinal  or  pitch  trim,  the  hori- 
zontal sUblllzer  is  ix*lt*<M»«<*  by  an  Ir- 
reversible screwjack  actuator  driven  by  two 
separate  hydraulic  motoM.  There  Is  a  manual 
backup  control  which  usee  a  lever  and  cable 
system.  An  automatic  trim  provision  auto- 
matically positions  the  stabUlzer  during  flap 
extension  or  retraction. 

HYDRAULICS 

The  C-5A  hydravilic  power  system  Is  ar- 
ranged to  provide  greater  reliability  than  has 
ever  before  been  achieved  In  an  airplane. 
Eight  engine-driven  hydrauUc  pumps  power 
four  Independent  systems  to  operate  filght 
controls,  landing  gear,  brakes,  and  other  hy- 
drauUc fxmctlons.  They  open  and  close  the 
visor  nose  and  aft  doors,  they  raise  and  lower 
front  and  rear  ramps. 

Some  new  concepts  In  hydraulic  units  also 
add  to  reUabiUty  and  maintalnabUity.  Por 
example,  power  transfer  packages  provide 
operation  of  any  hydrauUc  system  from  an- 
other system  without  transfer  of  flxild  be- 
tween systems.  And  Lockheed's  new  valve 
cartridge  concept  permits  valve  changes  by 
crewmen  without  the  requirement  of  discon- 
necting and  removing  valve  housings. 

Each  primary  control  power  package  Is 
supplied  from  at  least  two  power  sources  at 
3000  psl.  In  the  event  one  source  falls,  pres- 
sure Is  available  from  the  others.  An  APU- 
drlven  pump  and  an  electric  hydraulic  pump 
add    to   emergency   and   self-sustaining    ca- 

pabUlty. 

The  cleanest-ever  hydraulic  system  is  as- 
sured by  filter  design  and  location. 

Piunp  discharge  fluid  from  each  pump  is 
filtered  with  no-by-pass  filters.  Return  fluid, 
before  entering  the  reservoir,  is  filtered  with 
a  dual  filter  with  5  micron  filtration  at  low 
fiow  rates  and  15  micron  filtration  during  the 
momentary  high  fiow  rates.  Single  point  res- 
ervoir fill  provisions  are  arranged  so  that 
fiuld  can  be  added  to  the  system  only  after 
passing  through  the  filter. 

LANDING    GEAR 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  C-5A  landing  gear  Is 
designed  for  maximum  fiotatlon  and  mini- 
mum support  field  degradation,  and  has  28 
widely  spaced  wheels. 

Lockheed  studies  confirmed  that  for  the 
highest  fiotatlon  at  the  least  overall  weight, 
a  bogie  with  six  wheels  in  a  tricycle  pattern 
was  better  than  any  of  some  700  other  de- 
signs evaluated,  and  that  the  optimum  num- 
ber of  main  landing  gear  wheels  Is  twenty- 

The  result  is  a  main  landing  gear  with 
four  sU-wheel  bogles  and  a  steerable  nose 
gear  with  four  wheels— 28  wheels  In  all.  The 
four  nose  wheels  are  the  same  size  as  the 
main  gear  wheels:  each  carries  a  49  x  17-20 
type  VII  tire  vrtth  a  26  ply  rating. 
Support  area  fields 

To  fulfill  its  mission  of  strategic  deploy- 
ment the  C-5A  U  required  to  operate  from 
termi'nals  with  existing  concrete  runways  and 
into  and  out  of  support  area  airfields  whose 
airstrips  are,  at  best,  hastily  prepared  and 
unpaved.  Support  area  fields  are  character- 
ized as  having  a  load  bearing  capability  of 
CBR4  soil  overlaid  vrtth  M-8  matting— or  a 
gross  CBR  rating  of  9  to  10. 

In  studies  identifying  the  C-5A  fiotetton 
performance  level,  computed  fiotation  values 
were  compared  with  those  demonstrated  In 
operational  service  and  flight  tests  by  the 
weU-known  C-130.  Using  the  two  airplanes 
and  their  CBR's  as  standards  of  comparison, 
studies  indicate  the  C-5A  flotation  capablUty 
Is  almost  as  good  as  that  of  the  C-130B. 
When  operating  on  unsurfaced  airfields,  the 
C-5  A  main  gear  tire  pressxire  Is  less  than  that 
of  the  C-130  and  about  half  that  of  the  C-141 
and  0-135. 

The  airplane  Is  capable  of  stistalned  opera- 
tion of  130  passes  (takoffs  and  landings)  onto 
a  support  area  field.  The  design  features  re- 
sponsible  for   such   high   fiotatlon   are   the 
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wide- track  spicing  and  basic  gear  geometry 
previously  destrlbed. 

Landi  ng  on  prepared  surfaces 

unprepaied  surface  landing  was  studied 

the  effects  of  landing  the  C-5 

sting  runways.  Favorable  flota- 

character  istlc8  were  revealed  considering 

Joth  flexible  and  rigid  runways: 
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airplane  on  ex 
tlon 
airports  with 


Asphalt 
On  Zone  of  nterlor  flexible  pavement  run- 
ways, the  C-5\  closely  matches  the  landing 
flotation  perfcrmance  of  the  DO-7B  and  is 
slightly  better  than  the  KC-135.  It  can  suc- 
cessfully utilise  fields  classified  for  medium 
and  heavy  loais.  At  flight  gross  weight,  the 
USAP  C-5A  r(  quires  an  Inter-clty  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization  Class  5 
runway;  at  n  aximum  gross  weight,  it  re- 
quires an  intjercity  express  ICAO  Class  4 
runway 

Concrete 
C-6A  rigid  pavement  landing 
investigation  necessarily  con- 
spacing,    tire    pressure    and 
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were  these: 
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e^ght.  although  lighter,  is  con- 
spaced  wheels  with  high  tire 
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Brakes 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  C-5A  has  a  multiple- 
disc  brake  system  with  fully  modulated  skid 
control  system.  Twenty-four  sets  of  multiple 
discs — one  for  each  main  gear  wheel — pro- 
vide support  airfield  stopping  power.  The 
brakes  are  mounted  on  the  axles.  Brakes  on 
all  bogles  are  supplied  by  one  hydraulic  sys- 
tem with  back-up  provided  by  another  inde- 
pendent system.  Brakes  can  be  supplied  by 
either  of  the  two  systems  selected  by  the 
pilot. 

The  skid  control  system  provides  optimum 
braking  does  it  smoothly,  and  reduces 

dynamic  loads  on  the  nose  gear  and  Its  back- 
up structure. 

Three  additional  C-5A  landing  gear  fea- 
tures contribute  to  ease  of  landing,  taxiing 
and  ground  maneuvering: 

For  cross-wind  takeoffs  and  landings,  all 
the  wheels  may  be  positioned  up  to  20  de- 
grees to  the  right  or  left  of  center. 

On  the  ground,  the  four-wheel  nose  gear 
is  steerable  60  degrees  to  the  right  or  left 
of  center. 

During  taxi,  the  rear  main  gears  are  caster- 
ed  to  prevent  scrubbing  and  to  allow  the  air- 
craft to  turn  around  on  a  runway  that  Is 
only  150  feet  wide. 


Struts 

landing,  takeoff  and  taxi  op- 

ired  by  a  double-acting  strut 

secondary  absorption  cham- 

only  on  shocks  which  exceed 

.;  'Stem  absorbs  bumps  as  high 

it  reduces  peak  impact  loads 

decreases   limit    loads   in 

.   It  imposes  significantly 

bending  loads  during  taxiing  on 

1  Jouble-actlng  struts  also  re- 


da  mage. 


be  raised  or  lowered  inde- 
l-well  doors   can   be  rigged 
,  wheel  changes  and  strut 
accomplished  without  us- 
.  llso,  the  bogle  pattern  of  the 
it  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
in order  to  remove  another. 


thus 
le 


that 


Retraction  and  kneeling 

retracts  aft  and  up.  It  Is 
il  position  by  retracting  to 
against  a  bumper. 
I  iccompllshed    by    pneumat- 
^wjacka. 

main  gear  are  retracted  by 
degrees  around  the  strut 
Inward    under    the    cargo 


meclianically  linked  to  the  land- 


Jire  pressure 

pressure   control   system, 

controlled   from   the  flight  sta- 

pilot  to  deflate  the  24  main 

determined  pressure  set- 

the  optimum  tire  pressure 

evel  of  flotation  to  match 

and    fleld    conditions. 

bS  valves  for  each  tire  pre- 

inflallon  below  a  safe  minimum. 

an   on-board   air  supply 

should  re-inflation  of  the  tires 

system   also   provides   a 

source   of   compressed   air 

accumulator  servicing  eliml- 

for    an     air-compressor 

from  established  bases. 
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EXECmiCAL    SYSTEMS 

Primary  electric  power  on  the  C-5A  Is  fur- 
nished by  a  four-generator  constant  speed 
drive  parallel  system.  C-5A  engine-driven 
generators  are  rated  at  60  kva  with  ample 
cooling  provided  to  deliver  80  kva  continu- 
ously. Size  of  the  generators  assures  opera- 
tion of  the  airplane's  systems  even  with  two 
generators  and  critical  requirements  can  be 
met  with  ony  one  generator. 

For  ground  power,  a  60  kva  generator  iden- 
tical to  the  engine-mounted  units  is  mounted 
on  the  right  auxiliary  power  unit.  External 
a-c  power  may  be  supplied  through  a  stand- 
ard receptacle. 

The  secondary  d-c  system  is  energized 
through  two  200-ampere  convection-cooled 
non-regulated  transformer-rectifiers  with  a 
nominal  output  voltage  of  27  volts. 

Two  5-ampere/hour  batteries  provide  power 
to  open  the  inlet  doors  of  the  APU's  and 
power  to  position  fuel  and  hydraulic  valves 
for  APU  starting.  Ignition  Is  provided  by 
small  generators  driven  by  APU's  themselves. 
In  the  remote  event  of  a  complete  power 
loss,  an  emergency  a-c  d-c  generator  driven 
by  a  hydraulic  motor  furnishes  a  minimum 
of  power  to  operate  essential  flight  instru- 
ments, comm/nav  and  other  equipment. 

The  entire  C-5A  electric  system  is  moni- 
tored from  a  panel  at  the  flight  engineer's 
station.  For  simplicity  and  ease  of  operation, 
the  system  is  presented  on  the  panel  in  sche- 
matic form. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    SYSTEMS 

The  C-5  is  pressurized  and  air  conditioned. 
Engine  bleed  air  drives  two  separate  and  in- 
dividually controlled  refrigeration  turbines, 
one  for  the  flight  deck  and  one  for  the  cargo 
area.  The  crew  compartment  unit  has  sepa- 
rate controls  for  secondary  mixing  of  air  for 
extra  crew  compartment  temperature  re- 
quirements. In  an  emergency,  the  cargo  unit 
can  supply  the  crew  compartment. 

With  an  8.000  ft.  cabin  pressure  at  40,000 
ft.  altitude,  the  system  Is  designed  to  circu- 
late 20  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  man  per  minute  for 
the  flight  station  and  relief  crew  area  and 
12  cfm  for  the  troop  area.  For  ground  cooling, 
dual  auxiliary  power  units  cool  the  flight  sta- 
tion and  the  rest  area  to  70°  and  the  troop 
compartment  to  80°  on  a  103°  day. 

The  nacelles  are  antl-lced  with  engine 
bleed  air  as  are  the  wing  leading  edges  out- 
board of  the  inner  naceles.  The  windshield 
is  defogged  and  antl-lced  by  electric  heat. 
Spray  applied  rain  repellent  fluid  and  wind- 
shield wipers  accomplish  rain  removal. 

The  basic  oxygen  supply  installation  In- 
cludes a  25-llter  liquid  oxygen  converter  to 


supply  flight  and  relief  crew  needs  whiu 
a  75-llter  liquid  oxygen  converter  sunnC 
personnel  in  ,the  aft  troop  seating  areT 
Should  personnel  be  carried  in  the  cargo  com 
partment,  each  seat  pallet  would  carry  7u 
own  self-contained  emergency  gaseous  'oxv 
gen  supply.  *' 

AVIONICS 

The  C-5A  includes  avionics  which  win  al 
low  It  to  operate  with  precision  over  sea  and 
land  areas  without  ground-based  nav  ald«> 
fly  in  formation  under  instrument  condl' 
tlons  at  2,000  ft.  separations;  make  adversi 
weather  landing  approaches  at  support  area 
fields  without  beneflt  of  ILS  or  GCA-  and 
airdrop  cargo  in  adverse  weather  within  loo 
meters  of  the  computed  air  release  point 
Some  of  the  guidance,  control  and  conun  nav 
equipment  planned  for  the  C-5A  are  de 
scribed ; 

Doppler-Inertial  Navigation.— This  equln. 
ment  includes  a  1.0  nm/hr.  inertlal  platform 
an  improved  K.  band  doppler  radar,  and  two 
digital  computers.  This  equipment  operates 
In  a  doppler-damped-inertial.  free  inertlal 
or  doppler  mode  with  the  capability  to  up- 
date present  positions  with  inputs  from 
LORAN,  multi-mode  radar,  or  visual  fixes  In 
addition  to  navigation,  the  digital  computers 
provide  computed  air  release  point  or  CARP 
computations,  radar  cursor  drive,  vertical 
navigation.  LORAN  coordinate  conversion 
and  built-in  test. 

MulU-Mode    Radar. — Consisting    of    two 
radars,  this  system  operates  one  on  X-band 
and  one  on  Ku  band,  with  each  providing  a 
back-up  capability  to  the  other  for  all  modes. 
The  Ku  band  radar  provides  the  hJgh-resolu- 
Uon  ground  mapping  and  radar  approach  to 
landing  modes,  with  the  X-band  as  backup. 
The  primary  functions  of  terrain  following/ 
terrain  avoidance,  contour  mapping,  weather 
contour,  beacon  operation,  and  back-up  sta- 
tion  keeping   are   provided   by   the  X-band 
radar,  with  the  Ka  band  serving  as  backup. 
Radar  Equipment. — The  multi-mode  radar 
allows  all-weather  terrain  avoidance/ terrain 
following  flights  at  altitudes  of  300  to  1500 
feet.  For  airdrop,  the  radar  operates  in  con- 
junction with  with  the  inertial-doppler  navi- 
gation equipment  to  provide  the  capability 
to  position  the  aircraft  at  the  CARP  to  within 
100  meters  CEP;  it  can  also  be  iised  for  radar 
approach   to  landings  on  runways  with  no 
ground-based  aids  under  weather  conditions 
of  500  ft.  ceilings  and  one  mile  visibility  or 
200  ft.  ceilings  and   i/j   mile  visibility  with 
a  beacon  reflector  on  the  ground. 

Station  Keeping  equipment  provides  scan- 
ning and  range  tracking  capability.  As  many 
as  36  aircraft  flying  in  formation  are  scanned 
by  the  system  which  displays  the  positions 
of  the  other  aircraft  in  the  formation  on  the 
radar  PPI  Indicator.  Any  selected  aircraft  in. 
the  formation  may  be  Identified  on  the  PPI 
indicator. 

The  tracking  capability  allows  the  station 
keeping  equipment  to  display  the  slant  range 
to  an  Individually  selected  aircraft  on  a  range 
Indicator. 

Many  units  of  solid  state  comm/nav  equip- 
ment developed  for  common  mllltarj'  and 
commercial  application  are  provided  on  the 
C-5A.  The  HF,  single  side-band  equipment 
contains  a  power  amplifier  to  provide  one 
kilowatt  of  transmitted  power.  Crash  analysis 
data  Is  recorded  and  ejected  with  a  transmit- 
ter in  the  event  of  mishap.  Accurate  roll  and 
pitch  data  and  directional  gyro  and  magnetic 
compass  headings  are  furnished  to  the  air- 
craft instruments  by  dual  Attitude  and 
Heading  Reference  Units. 

Communication:  Dual  VHF.  Intercom 
(AIC-25);  dual  UHP,  P.A.  (AIC-13);  dual 
HP  (SSB),  VHF-FM. 

Navigation:  Loran,  dual  ADF;   rendezvous 

radar  beacon,  dual  VOR/LOC;  SIF  (APX-64), 

dual  glideslope;  marker  beacon,  dual  Tacan. 

AND:    Crash   position   indicator  recorder, 

dual  heading  reference. 
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TVEL  SYSTEM 

The  C-5A  Utilizes  a  simple  and  reliable 
,  ,.i%vstem  All  of  the  fuel  Is  contained  in 
Swmg  m  12  integral  tanks  with  a  total  fuel 
^nacity  of  49,000  U.S.  gallons.  A  single  com- 
mon manifold  extending  all  the  way  across 
The  wmg  is  used  for  refuel,  crossfeed.  Jetti- 
son, and  defuel  operaUons. 

Dual  electric  boost  pumps  in  each  tank 
fnrnlsh  fuel  under  pressure  to  the  engines. 
EnKine  feed  is  automatic;  gravity  feed  is  pt«- 
fm^  Boost  pumps  are  electrically  operated 
centrifugal  plug-in  units,  and  are  readily  In- 
fta^led  or  removed  through  small  access  open- 
lags  in  the  bottom  wing  skin  without  draln- 
,ne  the  tanks. 

The  C-5A  is  fueled  through  four  recepta- 
H«  two  in  each  main  gear  fairing  forward 
nf  the  wheels,  each  capable  of  receiving  600 
gallons  per  minute  or  a  combined  maximum 
rate  of  r400  gpm  at  50  psig.  Refueling  may 
liso  be  done  through  conventional  over-the- 
tttoc  filler  caps.  In  flight,  the  airplane  can 
receive  fuel  from  a  tanker  through  a  recepta- 
cle in  the  forward  fuselage. 

jettisoning,  if  desirable,  is  accomplished 
through  two  dump  masts  in  the  wing  traU- 

The  C-5A  fuel  system  is  presented  in  sche- 
matic form  on  a  management  panel  at  the 
flleht  engineers  staUon.  Here,  all  operations 
including  fueling  and  defueling  are  con- 
trolled by  the  engineer. 

MALFUNCTION     DETECTION.     ANALYSIS     AND 
RECORDING    SUBSYSTEM 

The  Malfunction  Detection,  Analysis  and 
Recording  Subsystem  (MADAR)   answers  an 
urgent   need  for  better  and  faster  system- 
trouble  diagnosis  while  in  flight  or  on  the 
ground   by   monitoring   the   performance   of 
^elected  aircraft  subsystems— including  itself. 
If  failure  or  marginal  operation  occurs,  the 
subsystem  senses,  locates,  and  identifies  the 
malfunction  much  more  quickly  than  manual 
methods.  And  it  goes  one  important  step  fur- 
ther-   It    tells    what    line    replaceable    unit 
(LRU)  should  be  replaced  and  how  it  is  ac- 
compUshed.   MADAR    operates   by   scanning 
and  analyzing  over  800  test  points,  most  of 
these   automatically.   Others  are   monitored 
upon  demand  at  the  discretion  of  the  op- 
erator For  a  diagnostic  check,  the  flight  engi- 
neer calls  for  a  live  wave  form  on  a  scope. 
At  the   same    time,   the   MADAR   furnishes 
comparative   wave   forms   from   its   random 
access  memory  bank  and  projects  them  onto 
the  screen  adjacent  to  the  live  wave  fonn. 
The  flight  engineer  compares  the  forms  and 
by  progressive  selection,  pinpoints  the  mal- 
function down  to  the  part  number  of  the 
faulty  unit.  The  operator  can  call  up  the 
tech  order  data  and  maintenance  instruc- 
tions pertaining   to  that  unit  from  within 
the    subsystem's     memory     bank.     Screen- 
projected  information  can  advise  the  opera- 
tor what  corrective  action  should  be  taken, 
what  part  or  component  may  require  replace- 
ment, the  location  of  the  Item,  and  whether 
he  should  radio  ahead  for  a  replacement  to 
be  waiting.   MADAR  is   destined   to   reduce 
troubleshooting  and  maintenance  and  con- 
tribute to  overall  C-5A  nalssion  capability. 

MAINTAINABILITY 

\11  the  service  and  maintenance  functions 
on  the  C-5A  have  been  carefully  considered 
in  the  aircraft  design  so  they  may  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  easiest  manner  In  order  to 
contribute  to  operational  availability  and 
overall  cost  effectiveness. 

Some  of  the  features  are  derived  from 
MAC'S  suggestions  already  Incorporated  Into 
the  C-141.  Others  are  new,  Including  the 
mentioned  time-saving  Malfunction  De- 
tection, Analysis  and  Recording  Subsystem 
which  locates  potential  trouble  spots  and 
identifies  replaceable  parts  quickly,  and 
newly  designed  quick-attach  clamps  for 
installation  of  hydrauUc  power  transfers, 
hydraulic  pumps,  constant  speed  drives,  gen- 
erators and  hydraulic  motors.  Further,  con- 


ventional hydraulic  system  components  such 
as  reservoirs,  check  valves,  accumulators  and 
flow  regulators  have  been  compacted  in  the 
C-5A  hydrauUc  system.  The  cartridge-pack 
concept  consolidates  filters,  regulators,  and 
valves  into  much  less  space,  reducing  tubing 
runs  connections,  and  attendant  leakage 
potential.  Improved,  more  compact  service 
center  arrangements  are  possible.  Inter- 
changeabUlty  is  Increased.  Extensive  use  of 
cartridge  packs  in  the  C-5A  results  in  main- 
tenance man-hour  reducUons. 

Hydraulic  systems  are  connected  in  sucn  a 
way  that  one  system's  fluid  is  not  transferred 
to  another  during  power  transfers.  Revers- 
ible power  transfer  packages  are  employed, 
and  power  transfer  is  accomplished  through 
mechanical  interconnection.  Servicing  pro- 
visions do  not  require  the  opening  fa  reser- 
voir, and  all  systems  may  be  serviced  from 
a  central  location.  Although  hydraulic 
ground  test  connections  are  provided  on  the 
C-5A  the  APU  is  capable  of  supplying  hy- 
draulic power  to  any  system  through  revers- 
rble  power  transfer  packages.  All  hydraulic 
filters  contain  a  condition  Indicator  w  do 
pump  case  drain  return  lines.  These  indi- 
cators give  reliable  Information  concerning 
condition  of  a  filter  or  hydrauUc  pump. 

cable  servos  are  used  in  all  primary  sys- 
tems, servo  packages  are  «»°d"l".  %°'! 
mounted  on  brackets  with  face  seals  for 
m?erchangeablllty     without    breaking     hy- 

"^Slng  Tar   design   features  hav.  been 

Ser  servicing  and  -alntalnabUlty,  ^ei^ 
advantages  bear  further  deecrlption.  A  "ingie 
^fe  of  the  main  C-5A  landing  gear,  having 
^  ability  to  retract  or  partially  retract 
while  on  the  ground,  reduces  time/costs  in 
gear  maintenance.  Jacking  the  aircraft  Is 
unnecessary  to  change  a  tire,  change  a  strut, 
or  change  the  brakes.  „„„w<.<= 

-Se  huge  alrlifter's  empennage  approaches 
six  stories  in  height,  but  access  ladders  with- 
n  thTvwt  cal  stibllizer  make  it  easy  to  r^h 
rhp  attach  Doints  for  the  rudder  actuators, 
^t^  tn^rfor^lSTtop  of  the  ^^^-^'^^^ 
bilizer,  and  other  Items  on  the  rear  beam 
of  th^  vertical  stabilizer.  And  interior  light- 

''l^hei^'f'tSes  facilitate  maintenance  and 
heTp^uce  AGE  need^particularly  valu- 
ahip  at  remote  area  bases. 

CX>mTO^ts  in  the  C-5A  environmental, 
hvd?S^   avionics    and    electrical    systems 
hl^  be^  ^ncentrated  into  service  centers 
Sed^ide  the  aircraft  for  both  ground 
'^l^fl^^ght  accessibility.  They  are  sra, 
eically  located  in  areas  near  the  functional 
fp^lication  of  the  respective  fsten^^^yp'^ 
of  these  systems  is  the  environmental  sys- 
tem s^r^ice  center  Which  is  located  at  the  aft 
end  of  the  troop/courier  compartrnent  and 
forward  of  the  front  wing  spar.  It  has  walk- 
nTccess;  components  are  er^^P^^^^f^^^^^-e 
Most  troubleshooting  Is  coiifined  tpthis  one 
area  instead  of  throughout  t^^  ^-^f^f  "\^g 
SlmUarly,  most  avionics  e^",  P'"^*.^*.  "^.^ 
almost    all    of    which    are    solid    state     are 
mounted  in  easily  accessible  racks  on  the  left 
side  of  the  relief  crew  compartment^ 

Auxiliary  power  units  are  associated  with 
groi^d  se^i?lng,  and  the  C-5A  has  two^  One 
drives  a  60/80  kva  generator;  the  other  drives 
a  100  HP  hydraulic  pump.  The  pump  a^nd 
generator  are  Identical  to  those  units  in- 
stalled on  the  engines. 

Rapid  turn-around  at  MAC  bases  or  for- 
ward support  areas  can  be  accomplished  in 
an  extreinely  short  span  of  time  conslder- 
tog  the  size  of  the  aircraft  and  its  massive 
payload.  At  established  bases  off-  and  on- 
loading  plus  servicing  takes  only  50  to  60 

Unloading  and  loading  require  39  minutes 
with  two  40K  loaders  at  each  end.  Oxygen 
servicing  requires  10  minutes,  the  gallery  can 
be  serviced  in  14  minutes,  the  lavatory  in  5 
minutes,  and  the  normal  fueling  rate  of  1200 


gallons-per-mlnute  permits  a  40-mlnute  re- 
fueUng  Ume  for  a  ten-hour  nUssion.  Engine 
oUlng  adds  9  minutes.  All  servicing  opera- 
tions take  place  simultaneously;  only  fueling 
and  oxygen  servicing  are  Isolated,  so  the 
limiting  factors  are  their  combined  service 
times,  a  total  of  50  minutes  turn-around. 

Rapid  support  area  turn-around  times  de- 
pend upon  docks  and  loaders  available  at  the 
site  and  vary  from  19 Vi  minutes  to  a  mini- 
mum of  about  five  minutes  under  varying 
conditions. 

The  use  of  self-sealing,  plug-in  fuel  pumps 
and  replaceable  valve  actuators  help  speed 
and  simplify  fuel  system  maintenance.  Serv- 
ice or  replacement  does  not  require  tank 
draining.  Whenever  fueling  and  servicing  Jobs 
are  performed  on  the  C-5A,  and  under  what- 
ever conditions,  they  are  facilitated  by  simul- 
taneous servicing  operations  at  strategically 
located  points  in  and  about  the  aircraft. 

Servicing  different  systems  does  not  con- 
flict one  vrtth  the  other,  nor  does  servicing 
interfere  with  loading  and  unloading  opera- 
tions which  occur  concurrently,  fore  and  aft. 


SYSTEM    PERFORMANCE    AND    MISSION    PROFILES 

The  level  of  performance  achieved  by  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  C-5A  emphasizes  flexibility  to 
meet  various  MAC  mission  demands. 

It  easily  transports  100,000  lb.  for  5,500 
nm— the  basic  mission— operating  at  the 
2.5g  load  factor,  taking  off  at  712,000  lb. 
gross  weight  in  7,500  feet. 

The  C-5A  can  deliver  220,000  lb.  to  a  point 
2  700  nm.  distant  flying  at  440  kt..  and  can 
transport  200.000  lb.  the  same  distance  cruis- 
ing at  460  kt. 

At  the  2.25g  load  factor.  265,000  lb.  pay- 
loads  are  transported  2.500  nm.  at  460  kt. 

The  speed  at  which  the  C-5A  cruises  is  a 
factor  dependent  on  mission  requirements. 
In  general.  It  can  be  optimized  for  fuel  econ- 
omy at  the  long  range  cruise  speed  of  440 
kt  but  when  MAC  missions  demand  ex- 
pedient delivery  of  cargo,  cruise  speeds  to 
470  kt.  can  be  selected.  Speed/altitude,  pay- 
load/range,  and  other  performance  data 
charts  follow  this  section. 

Emphasizing  flexibility  again,  several  typi- 
cal mission  profiles  are  presented  illustrating 
combinations  of  large  payloads  carried  at 
high  speeds;  a  100.000  lb.  payload  re-supply 
mission  into  a  support  area  field  and  return 
to  home  base  without  refueling;  and  other 
mission  possibilities. 

A  WORD  ABOUT  COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

The  Military  Airlift  Command  faces  the 
tremendous  challenge  of  quick  movement 
Of  troops,  weapons,  military  equipment  and 
supplies  anywhere  in  the  world,  -nils  airlif 
capability,  a  prime  requirement  of  national 
security,  is  being  obtained  at  the  least  pos- 
sible cost  with  the  C-5A. 

Ever  mindful  of  cost  effectiveness,  like  the 
military,  Lockheed  devotes  much  considera- 
Uon   to  economic   studies.   Although   not   a 
pn«ram  requirement  of  the  C-5A  contract. 
oS?of  the  main  concepts  behind  the  devel- 
opment   of    the    C-5    is    cost    effectiveness. 
Aside  from  the  inherent  economies  of  oper- 
^^  a  very  large  aircraft  system,  th^new 
aWUter   incorporates    economy-inspired   e- 
flclency  design^  to  provide  niaxtoum  mili- 
tary   vJorth.   For   example,    easy   loadablllty 
^vls  ume;  excellent  «>alntalnabUlty  r^uces 
lost  nroductlve  time  and  cost;  and  h  gh  re- 
MfbiU^greatly    reduces    aborted    minions, 
^us  tL  C-5  IS  highly  productive  and  pro- 
^^s  a  lower  ton-mile  cost  than  ever  before 
attained  in  military  airlift. 

operating  Costs.-The  direct  operating 
costfof  the  C-5A  bring  new  economy  to  mili- 
ary al^U"  operations.  'Whereas  the  airplane 
^n  be  expecled  to  cost  more  to  operate  per 
aircraft  mile  than  smaller  cargo  transports 
ft  c^  do  more  work  .  .  .  fr^^mes  ^  much 
as  the  C-141,  for  example.  The  C-5A  drect 
S.erating  cost  Is  Just  2.1  «nts  per  ton-m  le- 
a  50-^  improvement  over  present  mil  tary 
cargo  jets^and  a  record  bargain  for  airlift 
costs. 
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'  Several  elalx  Tate  cost-effectiveness  formulas  have 


[n  this  Instance  i'E  is  unit  equlppage— 


the  number  of  aiK)lanes  for  six  squadrons;  V  is  utuiiation 
rate,  the  hours  (own  per  day;  V't  equals  block  speed, 
the  time  betw«eti  two  given  points  at  optimum  cruise 
plus  15  minutes.  P  is  average  payload:  C,  is  a  payload 
correction  factor  for  terminal  pffectiveness  imposed  by 
the  landing  run»ay  length.  Cost  is  interpreted  as  the 
system  acquisition  cost  plus  10  years  total  operating 
expenses  for  the  System. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  for 
example,  in  performance,  the  C-5A  can 
take  off  over  a  50-foot  obstacle  with  a 
basic  mlssloh  weight  in  a  ran  of  7,500 
feet.  It  can  land  in  a  distance  over  50 
feet  with  a  100, 000-pound  payload  in  the 
middle  of  a  2.500  nautical  mile  radius 
mission  at  4.t)00  feet. 

I  was  in  the  aircraft  when  it  landed 
and  stopped]  in  less  than  1,500  feet.  Its 
range  with  ^  220.000-pound  payload  is 
3,050  miles,  land  with  a  112,600-pound 
payload  It  is  5,500  miles.  Its  ferry  range 
is  7,200  nautljcal  miles. 

Its  weight  has  never  been  ap>proached 
before,  although  we  do  have  in  the  Boe- 
ing 747 — basically  a  passenger  plane,  but 
on«  -which  can  be  used  for  cargo — 
weights  appr<)aching  this. 

The  flight  J  design  gross  weight  at  2.5 
gravity  is  728.000  pounds.  The  flight  de- 
sign gross  height  goes  up  to  764,500 
pounds.  The  ^aximimi  landing  weight  is 
635,850  poimfls. 

The  cargo  compartment  will  total  34,- 
750  cubic  feet,  and  the  palletized  volume, 
including  ramps  carrying  36,463  pallets, 
will  total  19,ofeo  cubic  feet. 

It  carries  a  crew  of  six  and  an  alter- 
nate crew  o^  six,  and  will  seat  eight 
couriers  and]  75  troops  in  the  upper 
compartmenti 

Incidentalljt,  if  we  wanted  to  carry 
1,000  troops  in  this  aircraft,  it  could  be 
done.  For  thje  lay  person,  who  knows 
what  a  Cadilljac  looks  like,  50  can  be  put 
in  this  airplane.  I  have  not  calculated  the 
nimiber  of  Volkswagens,  but  according  to 
the  way  that  par  is  selling,  we  could  not 
get  that  man*  to  try  it.  The  plane  could 
carry  six  Grwhoimd  buses  at  one  time. 
It  has  a  fuel  capacity  of  JP-4  fuel  of 
49.000  U.S.  gallons.  That  is  roughly  close 
to  five  railroad  tank  cars. 

I  am  informed  by  my  learned  friend, 
the  Senator  I  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott),  that  88  Volkswagens  could  be 
placed  in  this  aircraft.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. They  lo<ik  like  they  would  be  very 
friendly  in  the  plane. 

It  has  a  single  point  refueling  rate  of 
2,400  U.S.  gallons  a  minute. 

The  landink  gear  Is  an  Interesting 
mechanism.  T^ere  are  28  tires,  and  they 
cost  $250  apiece.  I  might  comment  that 
the  Air  Force  i  has  effected  a  reduction 
from  $500  to  $250  to  obtain  this  tire. 
There  are  four  nosewheels  and  six  each 
on  the  main  gear  bogies,  as  they  are 
called.  I 

I  will  cite  juit  two  loads,  because  many 
Senators  have  served  in  the  Infantry,  and 
will  recognize  ^hat  I  am  talking  about. 

Load  1,  whith  totals  219,928  pounds, 
will  carry  a  t>-8  tractor,  a  warehouse 
trailer,  one  M-^5  truck  with  trailer,  three 
2-ton  forkllfts.;  three  Larc  Vs.  one  refrig- 
erator stake  tr  ick.  one  M-43  ambulance 
with  trailer,  5J  drivers,  troops,  and  sup- 
port personnel, 


Another  load,  which  I  use  as  an  indica- 
tion of  what  this  airplane  can  do,  will 
include  one  M-48  bridge  launcher,  four 
M-151  one-quarter- ton  trucks  with 
trailers,  two  M-170  ambulances,  two  UH- 
ID  helicopters,  two  M-54  5-ton  trucks 
with  trailers,  two  M-37  three-quarter- 
ton  trucks  with  trailers,  and  52  drivers, 
troops,  and  support  personnel. 

I  cite  these  figures  merely  so  that 
Senators  may  have  an  opportimity  to 
read  them  in  the  Record  in  the  coming 
days  and  know  a  little  better  what  we  are 
talking  about  and  also  understand  a  little 
better  the  costs  of  this  airplane,  in  the 
period  it  was  conceived,  in  the  period 
since  the  so-called  overruns. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis), 
I  went  to  the  CJeorgla  plant  of  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Co.,  at  Marietta,  and  flew 
the  C-5A.  Out  of  that  experience  and 
material  furnished  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment, I  should  like  to  relate  to  Sen- 
ators a  few  things  about  the  airplane,  to 
give  some  balance  to  all  the  talk  about 
the  contract. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  what  the  chairman 
has  emphasized  time  and  time  again.  It 
is  the  airplane  itself  and  the  need  for  it 
that  are  really  at  issue  today. 

Of  course,  my  first  flight  was  very 
limited.  I  was  not  permitted  to  take  off 
or  land  the  airplane  because  it  was  the 
property  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  but  I  am  looking  forward  to  fol- 
lowing up  on  that  checkout  tills  fall. 

Following  the  pretrial  flight,  I  was  al- 
lowed to  take  the  controls  and  let  down 
into  the  landing  pattern.  As  I  said,  I  am 
looking  forward  to  checking  out  the  air- 
craft, because  I  have  flown  practically 

every  airplane  we  have  in  our  inventory 

all  the  big  ones — and  I  have  never  seen 
one  this  big— it  is  nearly  as  large  as  a 
football  field — handle  so  easily.  I  was  im- 
pressed by  it.  It  has  slow  characteristics, 
a  feature  which  is  important  in  judging 
the  worth  of  an  airplane  such  as  this.  I 
was  impressed  with  the  ease  with  which 
it  handled. 

I  might  say,  without  speaking  in  a 
negative  way  about  any  other  aircraft, 
that  it  is  typical  of  the  Lockheed  Co.! 
and  I  think  I  have  flown  every  plane  they 
liave  produced  since  the  Lockheed 
brothers  started  making  them. 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  the  C-5A  has 
excellent  performance,  as  with  any  new 
airplane,  has  always  been  a  bitter  pill 
for  critics  to  swallow.  They  had  to  find 
something  to  criticize.  One  of  the  things 
was  the  decrease  in  sink  upon  landing, 
and  another  was  on  reducing  from  205 
knots  to  180  knots.  The  Air  Force  ex- 
planation of  these  points  is  clear.  All  the 
changes  made,  including  these  two,  were 
made  to  produce  a  more  balanced  design 
at  a  reduced  cost  of  the  aircraft. 

We  were  talking  about  performance, 
at  which  we  could  only  guess.  We  were 
talking  about  an  airplane  which  no  de- 
signer in  the  country  said  could  not  be 
accomplished.  There  remained  designers 
who  questioned  the  ease  with  which  it 
could  be  done  and  particularly  the  cost. 
None  of  the  changes,  including  these  two, 
permit  any  lowering  of  the  basic  require- 
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ments  of  the  aircraft.  As  of  today  it  is 
meeting  and  in  most  cases  is  exceedin? 
requirements  which  have  been  upgrad^ 
to  some  extent  by  Insistence  on  the  part 
of  the  company  that  they  upgrade  where 
they  can.  Some  of  the  upgradings  have 
been  very  expensive. 

If  memory  serves  me  correctly,  the 
Lockheed  Co.  made  close  to  100  modifi. 
cations  of  the  aircraft,  and  the  Air  Force 
has  made  a  loalf  dozen.  The  sink  return 
still  allows  it  to  operate  at  the  equiva- 
lent of  FAA  standards.  The  two  changes 
mentioned  plus  several  even  more  minor 
changes  were  allowed  by  the  Air  Force 
and,  in  turn,  the  Air  Force  made  changes 
Increases  in  the  amount  of  testing  have 
been  provided  by  the  contractor. 

I  wish  to  comment  on  one  fact.  Recently 
there  was  an  article  in  the  press  that 
there  was  a  failure  in  the  static  test  on 
the  C-5A.  I  will  have  to  admit  this. 

The  wing  of  the  C-5  static  ground  test 
article  experienced  a  crack  in  the  right 
wing  at  125  percent  of  design  load  on 
July  13,  1969.  This  specimen  is  a  full- 
scale  fabrication  of  the  C-5  structure 
produced  for  ground  test  of  flight  loads. 
The  flight  condition  being  simulated  was 
a  puUout  maneuver  with  220,000  pounds 
of  cargo.  The  test  loads,  when  the  damage 
occurred,  were  3.1  times  level  flight  loads 
or  the  equivalent  of  1.25  times  the  maxi- 
mum maneuver  load  expected  in  normal 
operations  of  the  aircraft. 

I  might  add  that  I  know  of  no  other 
modem  jet  aircraft  which  has  been  able 
to  perform  static  tests  on  wings  as  well 
as  this  aircraft,  with  125  percent  of  the 
design  load.  It  is  designed  for  a  2.5  g 
maximum  and  it  could  be  far  in  excess 
of  that. 

Subsequent  component  testing  by  the 
contractor,  under  Air  Force  surveillance, 
shows  that  the  failure  occurred  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  rear  wingspan  just 
outboard  of  the  fuselage.  Analysis  of  this 
failure  and  the  verifiaction  of  a  "fix" 
have  not  yet  been  completed.  Current 
evidence  indicates  that  a  solution  to  the 
problem  will  not  require  extensive  re- 
design and  that  a  relatively  simple 
strengthening  of  the  structure  will  be 
satisfactory. 

The  continuing  analysis  disclosed  that 
the  problem  is  localized. 

Flight  test  is  continuing,  and  this  event 
is  not  expected  to  delay  completion  of 
the  flight  test  program. 

My  good  friend  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Proxmire)  and  I  got  into  a  discussion 
a  little  earlier  on  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  this  airplane.  I  shall  discuss  that 
matter  briefly  now. 

The  amazing  thing  about  this  airplane 
Is  the  cost  per  ton-mile  at  which  it  can 
operate.  For  the  C-5,  while  the  cost  per 
flying  hour  is  $1,046,  the  cost  per  ton- 
mile  is  $2.09.  We  can  look  at  the  C-124, 
a  propeller-driven  heavy  airplane,  which 
has  a  cost  per  flying  hour  of  $503. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
table  entitled  "Airlift  Service  Industrial 
Fund— Direct  Operating  Cost  Plus  Mili- 
tary Pay." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


AIRIIFT  SERVICE  INDUSTRIAL  FUND-DIRECT  OPERATING 
COST  PLUS  MILITARY  PAY 


Type  aittrift 


Cost  p«r      Cost  per  ton- 
flying  hour        irile  (cants) 


{503 

19.7 

649 

9.4 

531 

5.3 

1,046 
405 

2.9 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
table  which  I  have  had  printed  in  the 
Record  also  includes  the  C-133,  the  C- 
141,  the  C-5  and  the  C-9. 

In  connection  with  the  C-5  the  figure 
of  2.9  cents  per  ton-mile  is  a  remarkable 
figure.  For  example,  railroads  carrying 
generally  bulk  commodities  show  a  figure 
of  1.31  cents,  trucks  carrying  generally 
high  value  commodities  show  a  figiu-e  of 
6.60  cents  per  ton-mile.  Domestic  water 
carriers  show  less  than  one-half  a  cent 
per  ton-mile.  International  water  ear- 
ners— and  this  is  ocean  freight  by 
cargo— for  dry  bulk  is  .07  cents.  For  all 
international  water  carriers  the  average 
is  1,10  cents  per  ton-mile.  Comparing 
the  aircraft  v/ith  the  water  carrier,  I 
think  the  cost  factors  will  more  than 
overbalance  the  difference  between  2.9 
cents  and  1.10  cents.  With  respect  to  do- 
mestic air  carriers,  the  tonnage  cost  is 
19.51  cents  a  mile. 

Tliese  estimates  are  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  on  the 
basis  of  preliminary  1968  information. 
They  include  revenue. 

I  shall  comment  on  one  more  item 
before  I  move  from  that  point.  What  will 
the  MAC  fleet,  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand Fleet,  look  Uke  when  the  four 
squadrons  of  C-5A's  are  finally  incor- 
porated in  it?  It  will  replace  three 
squadrons  of  C-133  aircraft,  which  equal 
38  aircraft;  it  will  replace  three  squad- 
rons of  C-124  aircraft,  or  48  aircraft. 

Some  of  these  may  eventually  go  to 
resei-ve  or  the  National  Guard  and  would 
be  a  MAC  backup  similar  to  the  situa- 
tion we  have  today.  The  eUmination  of 
these  aircraft  will  result  in  MAC  being 
completely  jets.  The  MAC  C-130  aircraft 
have  been  transferred  to  TAC. 

C-5A REQUIREMENT,    MISSION,    AND 

CHARACTERISTICS 

Our  national  interest  dictates  that  the 
United  States  have  the  capacity  to  sup- 
port the  rapid  deployment  of  U.S.  forces. 
The  capability  to  provide  this  support 
vilth  a  rapid  response  of  limited  but  ef- 
fective U.S.  forces  followed,  if  necessary, 
by  a  more  massive  buildup,  greatly  re- 
duces the  risk  of  smaller  incidents  devel- 
oping into  major  conflicts.  The  capability 
for  rapid  deployment  gives  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  the  added  flexibility  in 
planning  for  peacetime  deployment  and 
basing  never  had  before. 

The  rapid  deployment  of  effective 
forces  requires  a  capability :  First,  to  air- 
lift all  the  necessary  Army  equipment  in- 
cluding weapons  and  vehicles;  second, 
to  airlift  the  troops  with  their  equip- 
ment; third,  to  organize  the  force  arrival 
into  effective  increments;  and  fourth,  to 
provide  sustaining  support. 

The  design  of  the  C-5A  was  optimized 
to  accomplish  this.  It  will  transport  all 
items  of  weapons  and  equipment  of  an 
Army  division  concurrently  with  the  per- 


sonnel associated  with  the  equipment. 
Thus,  imit  Integrity  is  maintained. 

To  avoid  possible  confusion  with  re- 
spect to  the  mission  of  the  aircraft,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  C-5  is  not 
a  personnel  transport;  rather.  It  carries 
only  the  personnel  sissociated  with  the 
equipment  transported. 

No  other  aircraft  can  accomplish  this 
mission.  The  C-141,  our  largest  opera- 
tional jet  transport,  has  established  an 
outstanding  operational  record.  How- 
ever, it  can  carry  only  about  65  percent 
of  infantry  division  vehicle  types  and  71 
percent  of  armored  division  vehicle 
types.  Such  essential  items  as  tanks, 
bridge  laimchers,  armored  personnel 
carriers,  and  helicopters  cannot  be  car- 
ried In  the  C-141. 

The  C-5A  gross  weight  Is  approxi- 
mately twice  that  of  the  C-141.  It  has 
about  three  times  greater  payload/range 
capability.  Its  cargo  compartment  has 
over  4V2  times  the  volimie  of  the  C-141. 
Yet.  the  C-5A  can  operate  from  more 
primitive  airfields. 

Many  unique  features  have  been  de- 
signed into  the  C-5.  These  include  full 
width  openings,  fore  and  aft,  which  pro- 
vide a  drive-through  capability;  high 
fiotation  landing  gear  which  permits 
operation  on  relatively  imprepared  air- 
fields: a  kneeling  landing  gear  to  lower 
the  cargo  fioor  to  truck -bed  height  to 
facilitate  bare  base  loading  and  unload- 
ing; a  complete  aerial  delivery  system;  a 
heavUy  stressed  cargo  fioor  for  free 
maneuvering  of  heavy  vetilcles;  self- 
contained  avionics  and  navigational 
systems  which  permit  adverse  weather 
landings  without  ground-based  aids;  the 
ability  to  defiate  the  tires  while  in  flight 
so  that  they  can  land  on  soft  ground  or 
grass  and  land  in  a  distance  of  less  than 
1,500  feet;  and  a  number  of  other  special 
features  which  are  available  in  no  other 
aircraft. 

AIRCRAJT'S  PERTORMANCK 

Manufacture  of  the  first  five  C-5A's, 
which  are  development  test  aircraft,  has 
been  completed.  These  five  have  fiown 
over  428  hours  during  a  total  of  more 
than  135  flights.  One  of  the  aircraft  is 
now  being  tested  by  the  Air  Force  at 
Edwards  Air  Force  Base  in  California, 
which  is  our  test  center.  The  initial  test 
results  have  been  encouraging.  Normal 
development  problems  have  been  en- 
countered. However,  the  Air  Force's  best 
estimate,  based  on  preliminary  data  ac- 
cumulated to  date,  is  that  the  airplane 
will  meet  all  performance  guarantees. 

OPERATIONAL    AIRCRAIT 

The  first  operational  C-5A  is  sched- 
uled for  deUvery  to  the  Air  Force  in  De- 
cember of  this  year.  I  must  say  here  that 
there  may  be  a  delay  in  tills  delivery,  a 
delay  for  which,  I  understand,  the  com- 
pany will  pay  something  like  $12,000  a 
day  in  penalties.  The  first  squadron 
should  achieve  its  initial  operational  ca- 
pability next  siunmer,  probably  July  or 
August  of  1970.  As  I  indicated  earher, 
this  is  a  shp — a  slip  of  about  6  months. 

COSTS    EXPERIENCED 

For  planning  purposes,  the  current 
program  calls  for  the  procurement  of  120 
aircraft  for  six  squadrons.  Fifty-eight 
aircraft  are  on  contract.  Five  RD.T.  &  E. 
aircraft  and  53  production  aircraft  con- 
stitute run  A.  The  run  A  production  air- 


craft were  approved  in  the  1967,  1968. 
and  1969  budgets  in  quantities  of  eight, 
18,  and  27,  respectively. 

An  option  was  exercised  prior  to  its 
expiration  date  in  January  1969  to  pro- 
cure an  additional  57  aircraft,  known  as 
run  B.  Twenty-three  of  these  are  in  the 
fiscal  year  1970  budget  now  before  Con- 
gress. These  aircraft  will  complete  the 
fourth  squadron.  There  is  no  need  to 
debate  now  whether  five  or  six  squadrons 
are  needed.  A  decision  on  further  quanti- 
ties of  aircraft  will  be  made  in  the  for- 
mulation of  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  option 
is  basically  for  contractual  planning  pur- 
poses. The  Goverrmient  Is  not  committed 
to  procure  any  of  these  additional  air- 
craft. Congress  must  first  approve. 

The  Goveniment's  contractual  liabil- 
ity, as  governed  by  statute,  is  limited  to 
the  58  aircraft  on  contract,  plus  $72  mil- 
lion which  was  in  the  fiscal  year  1969 
budget  for  long  lead  items  for  aircraft  in 
the  fiscal  year  1970  budget. 

Through  fiscal  year  1969  the  Congress 
has  appropriated  about  $2.5  billion  in 
R.D.T.  &  E.  and  procurement  funds  for 
the  C-5.  Of  this  amount  about  $1.9  bil- 
lion has  been  expended.  The  fiscal  year 
1970  budget  requests  funding  for  the 
C-5  as  follows: 


I  In  millions  of  dollars  1 

R.D.T.  &  E 

Procurement   

Weapons  system  (above  llne)-. 
Spares  (below  line) 

Over   target 


34.2 

742.8 

(533.0) 

(209.8) 

225.0 


Total    1.002.0 

The  Edrcraft  procurement  amount  is 
for  the  production  of  23  aircraft  at  an 
average  gross  fiyaway  cost  of  $23,522 
million. 

The  over  target  amount  needs  special 
explanation.  Congress  requires  the  Air 
Force  to  fully  fimd  procurement  for  the 
target  amount  for  each  fiscal  year's  pro- 
curement. Thus,  each  fiscal  year's  buy 
must  be  adjusted  to  cover  the  difference 
between  target  and  estimated  ceiling.  For 
instance,  the  eight  aircraft  in  the  fiscal 
year  1967  buy  will  cost  more  than  the 
target  and  consequently  more  than  was 
budgeted  in  fiscal  year  1967.  Likewise, 
the  18  for  fiscal  year  1968  and  the  27  for 
fiscal  year  1969  will  cost  more  than  tar- 
geted and  budgeted.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1967   through   1969   programs,  the  Air 
Force  has  tentatively  identified  a  fund- 
ing deficiency  of  $649.1  million  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  included  In  his 
report  to  the  Congress  on  overruns.  Since 
expenditures  and  aircraft  deliveries  from 
a  given  year  program  extend  over  2  to  3 
years,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Air  Force 
needs    $225   million   of   this   deficiency 
amoimt  in  fiscal  year  1970  to  apply  to  the 
buys  in  earlier  year  budgets. 

The  amounts  required  later  will  be  re- 
assessed in  the  light  of  actual  experience 
and  appropriate  amounts  will  be  re- 
quested in  the  fiscal  year  1971  and  fiscal 
year  1972  budgets. 

Addressing  this  large  amount  at  one 
time  highlights  a  major  problem  with 
this  type  of  contract.  As  was  discussed 
with  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  concept  underlying  the  con- 
tract for  the  C-5  A  is  good.  The  mechan- 
ics of  its  administration,  however,  need 
revision.  Building  a  fence  around  the  en- 
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COST   ESTIMATES 

cost  estimate  made  for  the 
116  million.  This  was  made 
This  estimate  was  based 
studies  to  determine  the 
tljieoretical  aircraft  that  could 
load  of  100,000  pounds  for 
was  estimated  that  such 
together  with  its  fuel  and 
gross    645,000    pounds, 
pounds  less  than  the  air- 
later  actually  contracted, 
emphasized  that  this  esti- 
rough  standard  which  the 
hoped  would  be  accurate 
to   15  percent.  The  basic 
estimate  was  to  evaluate 
of  the  C-5  and  to  serve  as 
against   which   to  evaluate 
proposals    and    to    measure 
acfomplishment. 

remind  Senators  that  this 
made  in  constant  1964  dol- 
time  the  Air  Force  was  ac- 
doing  business  on  a  year-to- 
could  not  anticipate  the 
that  infiation,  as  reflected 
rapidly    rising    costs, 
the  program  over  a  period 
years.  In  retrospect,  the  Air 
analysts,    most    certainly, 
incorporated  a  large  factor 
ite   for   inflation.   However, 
Force  predicted  the  drastic 
has  actually  taken  place, 
livelihood  it  would  not  have 
"  at  the  time, 
cost  estimate  was  made 
Again,  it  was  based  on 
studies  and  was  to  be  used 
standard  to  evaluate  con- 
This    estimate    was 
I — about  the  same  as  the 
and    contractor    pro- 
reasonably   close   to   these 


the  Air  Force  is  currently  carrying.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  it 
is  also  questioned.  Lockheed,  the  manu- 
facturer, for  instance,  does  not  agree 
with  it — and  it  should  be  noted  that 
these  are  estimates  of  costs  that  will  not 
be  fully  incurred  before  1973-74. 

When  this  estimate  was  accepted  as 
reasonable,  the  Air  Force  then  went  back 
to  examine  the  original  background  esti- 
mate to  determine  where  the  Air  Force 
had  been  wrong.  It  rationalized  the 
difference  between  the  original  estimate 
and  the  54,348  cost  to  the  Government 
estimate  as  follows: 


I  In  millions  of  dollars  | 
Original  estimate 3_  jjg 

Inflation  (conversion  of  1964  constant 

dollars  to  current  dollars) 500 

Technical  difficulties H       332 

Adjustment  for  a  larger  Alrcraltllllll      350 


Total  estimated   cost   to  Govern- 
ment  4  348 


Force's  cost  tracking  pro- 
were  indications  in  1966 
Lockheed  would  be  over 
the  Air  Force's  preparation 
1969  budget  in  the  fall 
background   estimate   was 
$3.3  billion  and  Air  Force 
indicated    in    congres- 
last  year  that  the  con- 
would  increase  by  $250 


tlie 


Jime 


hearings  last  year,  there 

Irom  the  field  indicating  a 

overrun.  Since  the  Air  Force 

estimates,  their  validity 

and  further  study  was 

of  last  year  this  study 

the  program  might  cost 

billion.  Again,  the  estimates 

and  an  intensive  study 

(fulminating  in  an  October 

to  the  Government  of 

It  is  this  estimate  that 
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It  must  be  noted  that  the  $4,348  miUlon 
is  an  estimate  of  "cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment." Later,  it  will  be  pointed  out  that 
on  the  basis  of  estimates,  it  is  expected 
Lockheed  will  lose  about  $285  million 
This  makes  a  total  estimate  to  produce 
of  some  $4.6  billion. 

This  then  is  the  current  "background" 
estimate.  The  background  figures,  which 
began  at  $3.1  billion,  were  raised  to  $3  3 
billion  for  the  1969  budget,  and  are  now 
$4.6  billion. 

These  estimates  include  development 
and  aircraft  production  only.  They  do 
not  include  spares,  either  initial  or  re- 
plenishment. There  are  two  reasons  for 
this.  First,  the  target  costs  of  the  con- 
tract cover  only  development  and  air- 
craft production.  Second,  spares  consist 
of  two  types,  initial  and  replenishment, 
and  in  reality,  are  operating  costs.  They 
are  reflected  in  varying  amounts,  depend- 
ing on  the  number  of  years  of  operation 
covered  and  the  utilization  rates  of  the 
aircraft.    So,    to   clearly   separate    and 
identify  acquisition  costs,  the  Air  Force 
covers   only   development   and   aircraft 
production  in  the  basic  estimates.  This 
IS  the  way  the  Air  Force  has  customarily 
discussed  estimates  with  the  committees 
of  Congress;  however,  it  may  be  appro- 
priate to  include  initial  spares. 

OVERRUNS 

A  S2  billion  overrun  is  f requentlv  quot- 
ed. It  is  important  for  the  Congress  to 
understand  what  is  involved.  There  are  a 
number  of  ways  to  reflect  the  increases 
in  this  program. 

First.  $1,050  million;  this  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  original  background 
estimate  of  $3,116  million  and  the  cur- 
rent background  estimate  of  $4,621  mil- 
lion described  above. 

Second.  $1,363  million;  this  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  original  contract 
target  estimate  of  $2,985  and  current 
estimated  ceiling  of  $4,348. 

Third.  $618  million;  this  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  estimated  adjusted 
target  of  $3,730  million,  made  in  accord- 
ance with  contract  provisions,  and  the 
current  estimated  ceiling  of  $4,348  mil- 
lion which  is  the  cost  to  the  Government. 
This  is  the  estimated  overrun  as  normally 
defined. 

Fourth.  $2  biUion  overrun;  this  is 
roughly  the  difference  between  one  back- 


ground estimate,  with  some  spares  added 
$3.4  billion,  and  a  later  estimate.  $5  3  bu ' 
lion,  with  spares  and  other  items  added' 
which  were  not  included  in  the  original" 
estimate  and  not  fully  validated  as  re 
quirements.  Such  a  comparison  thus" 
involves  apples  and  oranges. 

CONTRACTING— ^OTAL      PACKAGE      PROCUHEMeKt 
(TPPI 

Total  package  procurement  used  on 
the  C-5A  program,  simply  stated,  was  an 
attempt  to  secure  Arm  contractual  com- 
mitments for  performance,  schedule  and 
cost  for  R.  &  D.  and  production  of  the 
maximum  feasible  portion  of  a  total 
weapon  system  program  in  a  truly  com- 
petitlve  environment.  In  the  pa.st  the 
Air  Force  had  traditionally  completed 
the  research  and  development  phase 
about  20  percent  of  total  system  acquisi- 
tion costs,  and  then  negotiated  the  pro- 
duction requirements  for  aircraft  and  as- 
sociated  data  and  equipment  at  a  later 
date  as  best  it  could  with  the  single 
contractor  who  had  done  the  develop- 
ment work.  This  virtually  eliminated 
effective  competition  for  80  percent  of 
the  total  acquisition  costs  involved. 

In  view  of  the  risks  inherent  in  making 
commitments  for  operational  hardware 
before  it  has  been  developed,  as  well  as 
forecasting  market  conditions  through 
7  to  9  years  into  the  future,  a  contractual 
framework  carefully  tailored  to  these 
risks  was  required. 

A  number  of  special  provisions  were 
incorporated  into  the  contract  to  reduce 
unreasonable  risks  to  both  the  Govern- 
ment  and  to  the  contractor.  First,  a  spe- 
cial provision  assigns   to  Lockheed  re- 
sponsibility for  total  system  integration 
and  performance.  Second,  was  the  use 
of  a  fixed  price  incentive  type  contract. 
The  C-5  contract  provides  for  sharing 
between  the  Government  and  the  con- 
tractor in  the  event  the  actual  costs  are 
either  less  or  greater  than  the  target  cost 
proposed  by  the  contractor.  In  the  event 
the  contractor  exceeds  the  target  cost 
the  Government  will  pay  these  costs  up 
to  a  maximum  of  130  percent  of  the  es- 
tablished target  cost.  This  130-percent 
maximum  liability  is  called  the  ceiling. 
Beyond  that  the  contractor  must  pay 
all  costs  to  complete  his  contract  per- 
formance. For  each  dollar  of  cost  over 
the  target  which  the  Government  pavs 
up  to  ceiling,  the  contractor— Lockheed- 
must  give  up  a  portion  of  this  profit. 
Thus,  the  contractor  is  motivated  not 
to  exceed  target  cost.  This  is  commonly 
called  a  profit-sharing  arrangement. 

A  provision  was  included  for  an  equi- 
table adjustment  of  contract  prices  for 
changes  in  law  which  might  increase  la- 
bor costs,  such  as  changes  in  social  se- 
curity rates  or  other  changes  in  Federal 
statutes  covering  work  conditions  and 
fringe  benefits. 

Another  provision  provided  an  adjust- 
ment of  contract  price,  either  up  or 
down,  in  the  event  there  was  an  abnor- 
mal fluctuation  in  labor,  material,  equip- 
ment, and  subcontractor  costs  over  the 
projection  included  in  the  contract. 

One  of  the  largest  items  included  in 
this  overrun  is  the  never  before  experi- 
enced high  rate  of  turnover  in  the  main 
factory  and  factories  producing  subcon- 
tracts for  Lockheed.  I  Inquired  about 
that.  I  have  never  before  heard  of  a  turn- 
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over  rate  anything  like  that.  Of  course, 
to  hire  a  man  to  fill  a  job  who  does  not 
show  up  on  Monday  morning  means  that 
the  job  has  to  be  filled,  and  that  requires 
much  cost  and  training. 

A  major  provision  of  the  contract  is 
the  repricing  associated  with  a  later  op- 
tion. Again,  because  of  the  uncertainties 
involved,  this  provision  was  designed  to 
reduce  catastrophic  losses  to  manage- 
able proportions  or,  on  the  other  hand. 
if  costs  were  substantially  below  target, 
to  reduce  excessive  profits  by  providing 
a  refund  to  the  Government. 

This  repricing  formula  was  in  the  pro- 
posed contract  to  which  all  the  competi- 
tors bid.  It  provides  that  if  the  actual 
cost  of  the  53  production  aircraft  in  run 
A  exceeds  the  130-percent  ceiling,  an  up- 
ward price  adjustment  would  be  made 
for  the  next  production  run;   that  is, 

run  B. 

The  Air  Force  estimate  is  that  both 
Lockheed  and  General  Electric  will  ex- 
ceed the  contract  ceiling  for  R.D.T.  &  E. 
plus  run  A.  Thus,  the  repricing  formula 
would  be  employed  in  both  cases  to  reset 
the  production  prices  for  run  B. 

Considerable  misunderstanding  and 
controversy  have  developed  concerning 
this  feature  of  the  contract.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  it  permits  the  contractor  to 
reap  large  profits  on  run  B  by  running  up 
the  costs  on  run  A.  Also,  that  the  formula 
provides  a  reverse  incentive.  These  sub- 
jects are  quite  complex  and  do  raise  ques- 
tions that  cannot  be  clearly  answered  at 
this  time. 

The  Air  Force  estimates  that  Lock- 
heed will  be  in  a  loss  position  of  $671 
million  at  the  end  of  R.  &  D.  plus  run  A 
in  June  1971.  This  would  appear  to  be 
a  catastrophic  loss— and  the  formula 
was  designed  to  prevent  this.  Application 
of  the  formula  to  run  B  reduces  the  es- 
timated loss  to  $285  million. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Lockheed 
does  not  agree  with  these  estimates.  They 
consider  the  Air  Force's  estimates  too 
high,  and  it  is  hoped  they  are  right. 
There  are  also  contract  interpretations 
which  will  affect  Lockheed's  outcome,  as 
well  as  the  cost  to  the  Government. 

•Reverse  incentive"  means  that  for 
every  additional  dollar  that  Lockheed 
spends  once  it  is  over  ceiling  on  run  A 
there  could  be  more  than  a  dollar  in- 
crease in  ceiling  in  run  B.  By  the  Air 
Force's  calculations  this  could  happen 
in  the  event  91  or  more  aircraft  are 
bought,  which  is  the  33d  aircraft  and  on 
of  run  B.  The  33d  aircraft  would  be  part 
of  a  fiscal  year  1971  buy  of  20  aircraft 
which  would  constitute  the  fifth  squad- 
ron. 

A  thorough  reexamination  of  this  situ- 
ation wUl  certainly  be  made  prior  to  the 
procurement  of  a  fifth  squadron.  If  the 
decision  is  made  to  produce  the  fifth 
squadron  and  the  possibility  of  a  reverse 
incentive  exists,  an  appropriate  modifi- 
cation of  the  contract  will  be  made  prior 
to  executing  the  order. 

Even  if  the  additional  squadrons  are 
not  procured,  a  contract  modification 
may  be  made,  depending  on  the  findings 
of  a  study  directed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force. 

SOURCE    SELECTION 

The  source  selection  process  was  prob- 
ably the  most  comprehensive  ever  con- 


ducted. The  entire  process  was  summar. 
ized  in  a  30-page  memorandum  from 
Secretary  Zuckert  to  Secretary  McNa- 
mara   dated   September   23,   1965.   This 
memorandum  has  been  made  available 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  as  well 
as  to  the  Subcommittees  for  Appropria- 
tions of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
The  memorandum  states  that  the  source 
selection  board,   comprised   of   two   Air 
Force  major  generals  and  two  brigadier 
generals  and  charged  with  conducting 
a  complete  evaluation,  unanimously  rec- 
ommended that  Boeing  be  selected.  The 
memorandum  pointed  out  that  the  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff,  the  commander  of 
the  Air  Force  Systems  Command,  the 
commander  of  the  MiUtary  Airlift  Com- 
mand, and  the  Air  Council  by  a  three- 
fourths   majority    recommended    Lock- 
heed. It  stated  that  the  contunander  of 
the  Air  Force  Logistics  Command  rec- 
ommended Boeing.  The  committee  has 
been  provided  a  copy  of  the  memoran- 
dum from  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
recommending  Lockheed. 

The  Air  Force  files  on  source  selection 
have  been  made  available  to  the  GAO. 


REPORTS   TO   CONGRESS 

In  the  minds  of  many,  public  reports 
have  created  the  impression  that  the 
Congress  and  the  public  have  not  been 
informed  on  a  timely  basis  of  the  C-5 
situation. 

As  was  previously  indicated.  Air  Force 
representatives  told  the  Congress  last 
year  of  an  increase  of  roughly  $250 
mUlion.  At  that  time  the  later  increases 
had  not  been  identified.  These  were 
identified  and  agreed  to  by  OSD  m  the 
formulation  of  the  fiscal  1970  budget- 
not  completed  untU  last  December  or 
eaily  January.  On  January  13,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense's  classified  statement, 
containing  a  comprehensive  discussion 
of  the  situation  described  in  this  paper, 
was  delivered  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  congress.  An  unclassified 
version  of  this  statement  in  somewhat 
less  detail  was  also  provided  to  the  com- 
mittees and  to  the  press. 

THE    ECONOMICS    OF   THE    C-5 

Earlier,  the  requirement  for  the  C-5 
aircraft  was  addressed.  The  Air  Force 
believes  it  is  difficult  to  question  the 
need  for  its  truly  tremendous  capability 
to  move  quickly  a  significant  military 
force  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  also 
opens  a  new  era  in  air  cargo. 

Let  me  comment  here  on  the  Air  Force 
position  of  wondering  why  there  is  any 
question  of  the  need  for  this  item.  I  have 
heard  one  answer,  coming  from  those 
who  oppose  the  requirement  of  the 
fourth  squadron,  to  the  effect  that  it 
would  take  the  Army  30  days  to  get  ready. 
All  I  have  to  say  to  that  is  that  under 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  that  is  not 
going  to  happen.  I  remember  what  hap- 
pened at  the  outset  of  the  Korean  war, 
when  our  troops  just  were  not  prepared 
for  combat,  and  many  units  waited 
months  and  months  before  they  were 
sent  overseas  because  they  were  not 
equipped  with  such  simple  things  as 
shoes,  backpacks,  rifles,  and  so  forth. 
Under  the  present  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Armed  Forces,  in  whatever  strength 
they  may  be,  will  be  adequately  prepared 


for  the  missions  they  are  called  upon  to 
perform. 

The  C-5A  does  these  things  more  eco- 
nomically, even  at  its  increased  costs, 
than  can  be  done  in  any  other  way.  One 
measure  of  its  economics  is  "10-year  cost 
per  ton-mUe,"  that  is,  procurement  plus 
10-year  operating  divided  by  ton-mile 
capability.  This  is  estimated  at  12  cents 
per  ton-mile  versus  16  cents  for  the  C- 
141  its  nearest  competitor.  Another 
measure  is  estimated  direct  operating 
cost  as  we  compute  it  for  the  Airlift  In- 
dustrial Fund.  The  C-5  costs  are  2.9  cents 
per  ton-mile  versus  5.3  cents  for  the 
C-141.  The  C-130  is  9.7  cents  per  ton- 
mile,  and  the  C-124  is  19.7  cents. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  the  Air  Force  is  in  a  very 
difficult  situation  with  the  C-5  program. 
To  some  extent  an  impression  has  been 
created  that  the  large  overruns  of  the 
contractor  are   simply  being   accepted, 
and  that  Lockheed  will  emerge  from  the 
contract    with    large    profits.    Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth   If  the 
Air  Force's  estimates  are  correct,   and 
the  contract  is  terminated  at  the  end  of 
run  A.  Lockheed  would  have  what  could 
be  judged  a  catastrophic  loss— a  situation 
which  the  overall  contract  was  designed 
to  prevent.  Even  if  the  added  quantities 
of  aircraft  for  run  B  are  approved  and 
placed  on  contract.  Lockheed  will  still 
be  in  a  large  loss  position— if  the  Air 
Force    estimates   which    Lockheed    dis- 
putes, are  correct. 

From  the  Government's  point  of  view, 
the  Air  Force  has  an  extremely  tight  con- 
tract, exerting  unprecedented  pressure 
on  the  contractor.  As  it  now  stands,  it 
will  unquestionably  pennit  the  Govern- 
ment to  procure  the  C-5  at  less  cost, 
than  under  any  other  type  contract. 

The  extremely  complex  contract  has 
contributed  to  confusion  and  misunder- 
standing to  those  not  intimately  familiar 
with  it.  ,    ^  • 

The  Air  Force  must  obviously  have  to 
insure  a  better  understanding  of  the  sit- 
uation. It  will  ascertain  what,  if  any. 
changes  are  necessary.  The  first  step  is 
to  complete  the  review  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Installations  and  Logistics  is  con- 
ducting at  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  and  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  clear  that  the 
program  is  going  to  cost  more  than  orig- 
inally estimated,  regardless  of  the  se- 
mantics of  "overruns"  and  agreement  as 
to  what  constitutes  an  overrun.  ExacUy 
how  much  the  added  costs  ^^-ill  be.  no 
one  can  be  sure.  It  is  clear  that  they  are 
upward  of  a  biUion  dollars.  Probably  on 
the  order  of  a  bUlion  and  a  half,  ^^nth  a 
large  part  attributable  to  mflation  The 
aircraft  itself  is  proving  to  be  excellent, 
fully  capable  of  performing  its  nussion, 
and  worth  its  cost. 

In  my  humble  opinion— and  this  state- 
ment comes  from  a  conservative— it  is 
very  worthwhile  in  its  cost. 

Before  closing.  I  wish  to  comment 
again  on  something  that  I  think  many 
of  my  friends  in  the  Senate,  who  m  their 
own  minds  look  to  the  budget  as  a  soiree 
of  cuts,  seem  to  overtook.  I  have  pleaded 
on  numerous  occasions  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  PoUcy  Committee  to  reopen 
our  studies  on  the  commitments  we  liavt 
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made  to  moie  than  44  countries  aroiind 
the  world,  17  of  which,  with  no  fiddle- 
faddle  lang\i|ige,  say  we  are  going  to  war. 
Until  we  in  Congress  know  what  is 
meant  by  th4t,  and  whether  we  are  going 
to  live  up  toi  our  treaty  commitments,  I 
do  not  know  how  we  can  really  exercise, 
to  the  extent  that  many  Senators  would 
like  to  exercite,  the  constitutional  charge 
of  providing  for  the  defense  of  our 
country.         | 

We  do  not  jcnow,  for  example,  whether 
we  will  have  future  waxs  in  which  an  air- 
craft carrier  I  might  be  required.  We  do 
not  know  whether  we  will  have  ground 
wars  in  which  a  tank  will  be  needed. 

Parenthetically,  many  friends  of  mine 
who  are  in  tjhe  military  say  that  if  we 
ever  develop  the  Cheyenne  helicopter,  it 
wiU  become  jour  tank  and  antitank.  I 
hope  that  wej  can  work  out  the  bugs  in- 
volved in  the  project. 

I  feel  so  strongly  on  this  matter  that 
on  a  visit  to  tne  President  in  California  I 
stated  that,  in  my  opinion,  imtll  he  made 
It  clear  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
preferably  by  appearing  on  television 
some  night,  jiust  how  he  felt  about  the 
comlflltmentsi  prior  Presidents  had  en- 
tered'bur  co^try  into  and  what  our 
position  mighi  be  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  duty  we  have  assimied,  there  is  no 
way  in  the  \^orld  in  which  we  can  sit 
here  and  sensibly  cut  the  budget  by  tens 
of  billions  of  (follars. 

I  personally*  think  that  the  committee, 
most  of  whos*  members  have  an  excel- 
lent knowledgp  of  the  military  and  for- 
eign policy  entanglement,  did  an  out- 
standing job  'under  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the  chairman 
of  the  commitlee.  in  reducing  the  amount 
as  much  as  itj  has. 

Much  as  I  Appreciate  the  sincerity  of 
Senators  who  have  formed  the  commit- 
tee to  have  pe^e  through  law  and  reduce 
expenditures,  luntll  we  know  where  we 
might  be  nexl(  month,  next  year,  or  10 
years  from  nolir  relative  to  these  17  com- 
mitments to  g6  to  war,  I  do  not  want  my 
grandchildren  to  say  about  their  grand- 
father that  hd  very  foolishly  cut  some- 
thing out  of  the  budget  that  he  might 
have  thought  needed  cutting,  but  which 
time  proved  wiis  not  correct. 

Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  the 
coUoquy  engagfed  in  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mjr.  Stennis),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  and 
me  relative  to  I  what  the  position  of  the 
Systems  Analysis  Group  in  the  Pentagon 
really  is,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  letter  written  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  on  September  2  to  Hon. 
Melvin  Laird,  ^retary  of  Defense,  and 


quest  for  the  two  documenta  concerning  the 
C-5A  which  I  requested  in  mid-August.  Dr. 
Selin  indicated  to  my  staff  at  the  first  re- 
quest that  he  wu  tuUy  aware  of  what  the 
documents  were.  There  la  no  real  problem 
about  their  identity. 

First.  I  want  a  copy  of  the  economic  memo- 
randum dated  November,  1968  which  exam- 
ines the  economic  Justification  fc*  the  C-8A 
plane. 

The  second  document  Is  the  strategic 
study  entitled  "Major  Program  Memoran- 
dum for  Strategic  Mobility  Forces,"  dated 
June,  1969. 

Both  were  prepared  by  and  are  In  the  Office 
of  Systems  Analysis  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

I  have  told  the  Senate  Leadership  that  I 
wovUd  not  agree  to  a  time  limitation  or  vote 
on  my  amendment  until  24  hours  after  I  re- 
ceived these  documents. 

To  expedite  matters  I  hope  that  a  non- 
classified version  of  them  can  be  delivered 
by  courier  today. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

William  Proxmire, 

U.S.  Senator. 
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The  Sscretart  or  Detense, 
Washington.  D.C.  September  2, 1969. 
Hon.  William  W.  Proxmirk, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
September  2nd  concerning  two  dociunents 
relating  to  the  C-6A  prepared  In  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Systems  Analysis.  I  hope  I  can  claulfy  any 
misunderstanding  concerning  the  work  of 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Systems  Analysis  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary's  recommendations  to  me  In  con- 
nection with  the  C-5A  program. 

The  Job  of  the  Systems  Analysis  staff  Is 
to  make  critical  appraisals  of  defense  pro- 
grams. In  their  review  and  evaluation  they 
examine  both  sides  of  an  issue,  but  especial- 
ly the  critical  side,  since  others  will  empha- 
size the  f>ositlve  aspects  of  an  issue.  This 
Is  an  essential  function  of  significant  as- 
sistance to  me.  But,  critical  studies  are  not 
the  only  basis  on  which  decisions  are  made. 
They  are  part  of  the  wide  variety  of  Informa- 
tion I  need  to  draw  conclusions  and  make 
Judgments  on  defense  programs.  However,  If 
internal,  critical  studies  prepared  by  the  Sys- 
tems Analysis  staff  continue  to  be  given  pub- 
lic expression  and  iised  as  the  source  for  at- 
tacking DoD  programs,  their  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  defense  decision-making 
process  wUl  be  significantly  reduced. 

Furthermore,  I  asked  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Systems  Analysis  to  con- 
duct a  review  of  the  C-6A,  and  this  search- 
ing evaluation  raised  doubts  about  the  need 
for  the  fifth  and  sixth  squadrons.  However, 
after  a  critical  examination  of  this  issue,  he 
firmly  recommends  and  supports  a  fourth 
squadron.  The  FT  1970  budget  Includes  only 
the  fourth  squadron. 

With  respect  to  providing  unclassified  ver- 
sions of  the  Major  Program  Memorandum 
and  other  Internal  working  papers,  these 
usually  lengthy  documents  are  prepared  only 
In  classified  form  for  the  internal  use  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  components  in- 
volved in  the  decision  making  process.  The 
reason  this  particular  MPM  is  classified  Is 
that  it  contains  details  of  our  war  plans. 

Since  Senator  Stennis  has  expressed   an 
Interest  in  this  subject.  I  am  sending  him 
a  copy  of  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Melvin  R.  Laird. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sorry  that  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  retired  from  the  Chamber.  How- 
ever, I  point  out  that  the  Secretary  said 
in  hlB  letter: 
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However,  after  a  criUcal  examination  of 
this  issue,  he  firmly  recommends  and  sun- 
ports  a  fourth  squadron. 

The  "he"  to  whom  he  referred  was 
Mr.  Selln,  who,  I  understand,  occupies 
a  high  place  In  the  formulation  of  papers 
emanating  from  Systems  Analysis. 

It  is  clear  that  not  only  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Air,  but 
also  the  Systems  Analysis  Group,  have 
approved  the  fourth  squadron,  "riiat  is 
why  I  have  spoken  today  in  support  of 
the  chairman  in  asking  that  the  Senate 
overwhelmingly  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  very  perceptive  and  strangely 
timed  article  written  by  Holmes  Alexan- 
der a  day  or  two  ago  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  I  say  what  I  do  be- 
cause the  title  is,  "The  Interlocking  Di- 
rectorate Against  the  Military." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
The  Interlocking  Directorate  Against  the 

MiLITART 

Washington,  D.C— You  see  the  U.S.  miU- 
tary  getting  kicked  around,  and  then  you 
look  to  see  who's  wearing  the  boots. 

One  pair  fits  Arthur  Waskow.  He  wm 
recently  arrested  for  trespass  and  nuisance 
at  the  Pentagon.  He  was  an  organizer  last 
January  of  the  Counter  Inaugural,  was  a 
founder  last  year  of  the  New  (Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy) Party  which  became  the  New  Left. 
was  in  the  infamous  Pentagon  March  a  cou- 
ple of  years  back.  He  Is  mixed  up  with  the 
pornographic  Free  Press  and  is  sympathetic 
with  race  riots,  but  against  other  sorts  of 
warfare.  He  expresses  his  governmental  phi- 
losophy in  a  book  titled  "Creative  Disorder." 
He  is  resident  fellow  at  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies  here. 

This  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  Is  quite  a 
catch-all.  A  co-director  Is  Marcus  Raskin.  He 
was  indicted,  along  with  Yale  Chaplain  Coffin 
and  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  for  conspiring  to 
violate  the  draft  laws.  He  belongs  to  the  New 
Party,  the  New  Left,  has  got  connections  with 
Black  Power  and  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society.  He  was  a  staff  member  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  the  National  Security 
Council.  Raskin  and  Waskow  had  their  names 
voluntarily  In  the  magazine  Black  Panther, 
last  January  25,  as  signers  of  a  petition  to 
do  something  nice  for  Eldridge  Cleaver. 

Another  co-director  of  the  Institute  for 
PoUcy  Studies  is  Richard  Bamet.  Like  Raskin 
he  was  a  Kennedy  administration  Insider 
and  was  assigned  to  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  You  find  that  the 
Institute,  a  foundation,  goes  In  big  for  U.S. 
disarmament.  This  has  been  going  on  for 
several  years,  and  the  seminars  are  briefing 
sessions  for  young  assistants  of  Senators  and 
Representatives.  Often  what  a  Senator  or 
Representative  says  In  a  speech  has  been  said 
before  In  these  briefing  sessions. 

In  the  spring  of  1969  the  Institute's  an- 
nounced subject  for  the  seminars  was  "mili- 
tary spending."  Pretty  soon  Senator  Prox- 
mire and  Representative  Moorhead  are  get- 
ting headlines  for  denouncing  Pentagon  ex- 
penditures. Richard  Kaufman  of  Senator 
Proxmire's  Joint  Economic  staff  attended  the 
seminars.  So  did  Pete  Stockton  of  Repre- 
sentative Moorhead's  staff. 

One  of  these  headlines,  a  three-column 
spread  in  the  Washington  Post  for  June  29, 
read  "Six  Davids  Who  Have  Rocked  Goliath. " 
The  first  proper  name  used  In  the  story  Is 
A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald,  who  is  praised  for  ex- 
posing Pentagon  coat-Jumps.  Fitzgerald,  who 
works  for  the  Air  Force,  addressed  an  In- 
stitute seminar  in  March  on  "cost  control 
and  contractor  Inefficiency."  The  Post  re- 
porter who  praised  him  in  the  story  ad- 
dressed an  Institute  seminar  in  April  on 
"poUtlcal  influence  of  the  defense  Industry." 
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You  soon  get  dizzied  trying  to  follow 
the  velnwork  of  namcs-and-actions.  cause- 
and-effect  throughout  this  body  of  antl- 
mlUtary  work.  It  produces  tomes  of  the 
David -and-Goliath  propaganda,  where  the 
attackers  are  represented  as  nice  kids  with 
slingshots  and  the  Defense  Establishment  as 
a  monster.  You  don't  have  any  trouble  find- 
ing that  there  exists  an  Interlocking  direc- 
torate of  IntellectuaU  who  oppose  law-and- 
order  national  defense,  the  two-party  sys- 
tem and  the  majority  rule  of  our  American 
pale  faces.  The  directorate  is  interlocking  In 
another  way.  Some  of  the  Institute's  board 
members,  trustees  and  officer  corps  are  re- 
spectable and  Irreproachable  citizens. 

You  remember  what  Burke  said,  and  you 
don't  try  to  Indict  the  whole  Interlocking 
directorate.  You  don't  know  that  a  single 
communist  Is  involved,  but  you  don't  doubt 
that  there  are  demonic  chortUngs  In  the 
Kremlin  when  the  U.S.  military  gets  booted 
around. 

We're  In  an  age  when  the  in-thlng  to  do  is 
to  agitate  for  the  "rights  of  the  accused." 
Seldom  has  there  been  heard  so  much  ac- 
cusation of  the  U.S.  military.  A  good  de- 
fense, I  think,  would  be  a  strong  offense 
against  the  accusers.  It  ought  to  be  the  In- 
thing  to  defend  the  Defense  Establishment 
which,  while  not  faultless,  is  for  \ia  and 
not  against  us. 

If  this  assault  should  succeed,  we  could 
wake  up  some  day  by  the  dawn's  early  light 
and  find  that  the  Flag  Is  not  "there"  any 
longer. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  Senators,  in  reading  the  arti- 
cle, will  recognize  some  of  the  strange 
things  that  have  occurred  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?     

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  made  a  fine  con- 
tribution to  the  debate.  There  is  no  other 
Senator  who  is  more  qualified  to  speak  on 
the  particular  subject  of  this  amendment 
than  he. 

I  am  not  flattering  the  Senator  one  bit 
when  I  say  that  he  really  knows  his  sub- 
ject. We  all  know  that  he  says  what  he 
tliinks,  regardless  of  where  the  chips  may 
fall. 

I  have  been  delighted  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  to  receive  his  aid 
many  times. 

With  respect  to  this  plane  and  because 
I  was  concerned  about  it  in  the  begin- 
ning, I  asked  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
to  go  to  Georgia,  to  go  through  the  plane 
and  get  the  feel  of  it,  and  to  see  what  he 
thought  about  it.  I  asked  him  to  go  where 
the  plane  was  manufactured  and  to  probe 
into  the  matter. 

The  Senator  came  back  and  told  me 
that  he  not  only  did  those  things,  but 
that  he  also  flew  the  plane. 

Before  the  amendment  comes  to  a 
vote,  at  a  time  when  we  can  have  a  better 
attendance  than  we  can  have  at  this  late 
hour,  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
will  again  address  the  Senate  on  this 
subject. 

He  has  made  a  very  fine  contribution 
indeed,  and  we  are  not  talking  about  this 
type  of  contract.  It  was  on  trial.  I  do  not 
think  it  worked  out  well.  However,  we 
need  the  plane.  It  is  a  good  plane,  and 
I  think  we  will  get  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  kind  remarks. 

At  this  late  hour  of  the  day,  I  might 
point  out  something  that  I  do  not  think 


I  have  ever  told  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi before. 

When  I  was  being  Implored  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  Party  to  run  for 
the  Senate  again,  I  told  the  leadership 
on  the  Republican  side  that  I  would  do  so 
if  I  were  promised  that  I  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee— not  entirely  because  I  have  had  37 
years'  background  in  this  subject,  but 
more,  I  should  say,  because  it  would  give 
me  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  serving 
with  a  man  whom  I  consider  to  be  a 
wonderful  gentleman. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

I  am  very  glad  that  I  requested  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  when  he  returned 
to  the  Senate  to  apply  for  membership 
on  the  committee  and  that  he  was  as- 
signed a  place  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Hon. 
Daniel  J.  Ronan,  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  transmit- 
ted the  resolutions  of  the  House  thereon. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11235)  to 
amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  tonight, 
it  adjourn  until  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACrLITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEm  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND  RE- 
SERVE    COMPONENT    STRENGTH 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
and  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
test  facilities  at  Kwajalein  Missile 
Range,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  un- 
fortunately, I  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
hear  all  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona.  The  Senator  is 
extremely  able  and  Is  especially  compe- 
tent in  this  area  of  defense. 

The  details  which  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  had  printed  in  the  Rkcors  re- 
garding the  relative  cost,  the  ton-mile 
cost  of  operating  the  C-5A  as  compared 
with  operating  a  ship,  are  very  interest- 
ing. I  want  to  study  them  in  detail  and 
reply  to  them. 


I  am  positive  that  I  can  show  that  the 
difference  in  cost  between  operating  the 
C-5A — if  we  include  the  cost,  which  we 
have  to  include,  of  buying  it  and  build- 
ing it,  together  with  the  operating  costr— 
is  about  6  to  1.  In  other  words,  it  is  far 
cheaper,  under  most  circumstances,  to 
operate  with  a  ship  than  with  the  airlift. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  the  airlift  under 
some  circumstances.  I  concede  that.  But 
I  thhik  I  can  document  the  far  lower 
cost  of  other  means  of  transportation. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
remarks  about  my  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill.  I  shall  explain  the  amend- 
ment and  give  some  key  argiunents  in 
its  support.  I  hope  to  go  into  greater 
detail  tomorrow  on  some  points  and  ar- 
guments I  shall  make  today. 

DOES    NOT    AFFECT    FIRST    58    PLANES 

First,  the  amendment  deletes  $533 
million,  a  little  more  than  a  half  billion 
dollars,  which  is  authorized  to  build  the 
fourth  wmg  of  23  planes  of  the  C-5A 
airplane.  It  does  not  affect  the  first  58 
C-5A  planes.  These  are  authorized  and 

funded.  ^      ,         ... 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, the  chairman  of  the  committee 
argued  that  it  is  possible  that  Lockheed 
may  default,  that  we  may  end,  not  with 
58  planes,  but  with  eight  or  10.  If  this 
is  a  consideration.  I  am  appalled,  because 
Lockheed  Corp.  is  a  responsible  firm.  It 
is  a  firm  which  I  think  keeps  its  com- 
mitments.   It   is   a   firm   which   has   a 
number  of  other  multibillion  dollar  de- 
fense contracts.  If  it  defaults  on  this 
contract,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be 
plain  blackmail.  It  made  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  produce  these  planes;  and  if  the 
way  in  which  they  get  their  way,  if  the 
way  in  which  they  get  Congress  to  con- 
tinue to  buy  planes  we  do  not  need  and 
should  not  have  is  to  say,  "If  you  don't 
buy  these  additional  planes,  we're  gomg 
to  default,"  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  have  the  courage  to  stand  up 
on  our  hind  legs  and  say  we  wiU  not 
yield  to  that  kind  of  blackmail,  because 
that  is  exactly  what  it  is. 

These  are  planes  in  what  is  called  run 
A,  the  58  which  we  are  assured  of 
getting. 

DELETES    FUNDS    FOR    RUN    B 

The  second  run.  or  run  B.  would  con- 
sist of  an  additional  62  planes.  The  first 
23  planes  are  authorized  in  this  bill.  My 
amendment  is  to  delete  the  funds  in  the 
bill  for  those  planes. 

I  should  mention  in  passing  that  the 
ultimate  cost  of  these  23  planes  is  very 
much  more  than  $533  million,  but  only 
that  amount  is  provided  in  the  bill  at 
this  time. 

GAO   STUDT 

Second,  the  amendment  calls  for  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  conduct  a 
study  and  investigation  in  order  to  de- 
termine certain  facts.  The  amendment 
calls  for  a  report  from  the  Comptroller 
General  in  90  days. 

I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  the 
judgment  as  to  whether  these  planes 
should  be  procured— that  Is,  the  addi- 
tional 23  planes— is  up  to  Congress  to 
make.  The  determinations  of  fact  and 
the  Information  requested  under  my 
amendment  are  aU  matters  which  would 
bear  on  a  final  judgment,  but  let  me 
make  it  clear  that  the  judgment  Is  up 
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.-   0-— ^.  My  amendment  does  not 

put  any  ultimate  decision  in  the  hands 
of  the  Comtttroller  General. 

CALL  FOR  FACTS 

He  is  asked  for  the  facts.  He  is  asked 
whether  thei  C-5A  is  an  economic  re- 
placement far  the  C-141,  whether  the 
purchase  of  the  fourth  squadron  would 
add  signiflcaintly  to  the  deployment  ca- 
pability of  Ihe  military  forces  and  by 
how  much,  vhat  effect  it  would  have  on 
the  legal  position  of  the  Government  in 
terms  of  con  ;ract  losses  and  termination 
costs,  and  i^ues  of  that  kind. 

The  amenldment  should  be  adopted 
for  a  number  of  reasons. 

CONTllACT    A    FISCAL    DISASTER 

The  contrjct  for  this  plane  is  one  of 
the  greatest  fiscal  disasters  in  the  his- 
tory of  military  contracting. 

It  is  a  com  ract  in  which  the  targeted 
costs  have  b<en  vastly  exceeded. 

It  is  a  contract  in  which  the  ceiling 
costs  have  b«en  vastly  exceeded. 

It  is  a  contract  in  which  the  cost  of 
the  120  plan((s  has  risen  from  $3  4  bil- 
lion to  a  totf  1.  including  all  spares  re- 
plenishment !  pares,  and  so  forth,  of  $5.3 
PiIUofL.The  cost  overrun  is  now  almost 
$2  billion. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  recognize 
what  $2  billion  is.  That  is  three  times  as 
much  as  the  I'ederal  Government  spends 
on  law  enforcement,  on  justice,  on  the 
court  system  in  America.  That  Is  twice 
as  much  as  m  e  spend  in  an  entire  year 
on  low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
It  is  almost  as  much  as  Congress  would 
provide  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  in   ;his  country. 

Under  the  contract,  the  costs  of  the 
plane  over  an  3  above  the  target  cost  up 
to  the  ceUing  cost  were  to  be  divided  on 
the  basis  of  70  cents  to  be  paid  by  the 
Government  a  nd  30  cents  to  be  paid  by 
the  contractoi .  Costs  exceeding  the  ceil- 
ing costs  were  to  be  borne  entirely  by  the 
contractor.  Or  the  surface,  this  appeared 
to  provide  an  Incentive  for  the  contrac- 
tor to  keep  th(  >  costs  down. 

THE    (lOLDEN    HANDSHAKE 

But  that  aisumption  is  wrong  The 
contract  contains  a  repricing  formula 
This  repricing  formula  goes  into  effect 
when  the  plam^s  of  run  B  are  authorized 

In  other  wo:-ds,  when  we  act  on  what 
is  in  this  authorization  bill,  then  the 
repricing  formula,  escalating  the  cost 
of  the  plane,  goes  into  effect.  It  triggers 
the  repricing   'ormula. 

The  bill  autl  lorizes  23  planes  of  run  B 
The  bill  makeii  it  pos.sible  for  Lockheed 
to  recoup  much  of  the  overrun  or  cost 
growth  which   t  would  otherwise  absorb. 

A  most  amazing  feature  of  the  "re- 
pricing formua"  or  "reverse  incentive 
provision"  or  "the  golden  handshake"— 
the  terms  whi:h  have  been  applied  to 
thLs  provision- -is  that  the  higher  the 
costs  and  the  1  irger  the  excesses  on  run 
A.  the  more  tfie  company  can  receive 
for  the  planes  of  run  B. 

I  repeat:  If  ^e  pass  this  biU  or  reject 
the  amendment  I  have  offered,  the 
"golden  hands  lake"  or  the  "repricing 
formula"  will  begin  to  operate. 

DELAYED   DIEUVERY    OF    S8    PLANES 

The  amendment  would  not  stop  pro- 
duction. Pifty-((ight  planes  will  be  pro- 
duced. Only  flv;  of  them  have  been  de- 


livered. The  remaining  5V,  planes  of  run 
A  win  be  delivered  at  the  rate  of  one 
per  month,  then  two  per  month,  and 
finally  three  per  month  over  the  next 
2  to  2'/^  years. 

The  contract  delivery  dates  have  al- 
ready experienced  a  6-month  slippage 
The  final  engine  testing  is  13  months  be- 
hind schedule. 
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FOR    FIRST    TIME    CONGRESS    CAN    ACT    BEFORE    IT 
IS  TOO  LATE 

For  the  first  time  in  my  memory,  Con- 
gress can  do  something  about  an  over- 
run before  it  is  too  late.  If  we  fall  to  act 
we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame  This 
is  one  overrun  which  is  not  yet  a  "fait 
accompli." 

The  burden  of  proof  on  the  proponents 
of  this  amendment  is  this:  What  ad- 
vantages do  we  gain  by  adding  23  planes 
to  the  58  which  are  ah-eady  underway' 
What  value  in  airiift  capability,  time 
m  movement,  reduction  in  costs,  and 
fn^  deployment  do  we  gain  by  adding 
these  23  planes?  We  have  three  wings 
underway  now.  Do  we  need  the  fourth 

Sgs?        "^^  "^"^  *^^  ^^^  ^"^  ''"^^ 

PENTAGON   STUDIES   CONCLUDE  FOURTH    WING   IS 
COST  INEFFECTIVE 

quSSni'  °"'  °'  '^^  '"^^^  ^P-t-t 

thJ?ffflL^''?=^P°'"^^  ^^^*  t*o  studies  of 
the  Office  of  Systems  Analysis  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Indicate  that  the 
Planes  beyond  the  first  58  are  not  cSt 
effective.  I  mentioned  this  fact  iL  my 
speech  of  August  13.  Since  that  ^fi 

^iL^Zt  S"  °?'^^°  *^«  document  by 
askmg  the  Pentagon  for  them.  I  asked 
for  an  unclassified  version  of  them 

^^.."^^  v!^?,"^^''  °"*  °"  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  litUe  earlier  today,  I  was  briefed 
by  representatives  of  the  Pentagon  tS 

S,on^..^H'^  ^Ji'"^  ^^^'  the's?u5Ss 
show  that  the  additional  purchases  of 

nomic^  *^°^^  effective,  are  not  eco- 

sitSwMr^i^  ^^  ^^"^^^  ^'•O'"  Missis- 
fir^, H?^-.?"''^^^^  brought  out,  the  let- 
ter which  he  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  stated  that  the  Assistant  Sec- 
fh^/n  '"  ''^^'^,^  °^  systems  analysis  said 
fouriJi  squadron;  and  also,  of  course  the 
f^urS^"^  of  Defense  is  in  suppor[?f  Se 
Mt^Z^'^'t^^''^  ^^  °"^y  objective 
fh^^^H  vi^^  ^"  "'^^^-  ^^  only  study 
SJ^^  been  made  available  to  anybodT. 
indicates  that  we  should  not  buy  the 

iri?oTc^5A^.^"'  ^"°"'^  -^  P"-^-e 

th^.Vf^™  ^^"^^  ^"  ^y  amendment  is 
that  before  we  go  ahead  with  purchasing 

?/hT^I:°"-  ^^  s^o'^d  at  least  have  a 
study  by  the  GAO  to  find  out  what  they 
say  as  to  the  cost  effectiveness 

th^L°?^^^'^^-  M""-  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  am  sorry  the 
Senator  was  not  in  the  Chamber  eariier 
I  placed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  his  letter 
of  yesterday  to  the  Secretary  and  a  copy 
of  the  Secretary's  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  This  may  not  seem 
cricket 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understood  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  was  going  to  do 
that,  and  I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator 


from  Arizona  did  so.  It  should  be  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  genUeman  to 
whom  the  Senator  has  referred  is  I  b*. 
lieve.  Dr.  Selin.  ' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. He  is  the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  He  is  the  head  of 
this  particular  cost  analysis  division.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  emphatically  stated 
that  his  conclusion  is — that  is,  as  of  yes- 
terday—that we  need  the  fourth  squad- 
ron. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct  I 
would  agree  with  that  statement,  and  I 
would  expect  nothing  else.  After  all,  he 
is  in  the  chain  of  command.  The  Defense 
Department  has  to  be  monolithic  in  this 
It  cannot  split  and  divide  all  over  the 
place.  Once  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  other  top  officials  have  made  this  de- 
cision, I  would  expect  them  all  to  agree 
to  it. 

I  say  that  the  two  studies,  on  the  basis 
of  testimony  I  got  from  Colonel  Furlong 
who  came  to  my  office  today  directly  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense's  office,  show- 
that  the  C-5A  is  not  cost  effective. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  happen  to  think 
it  is.  That  is  beside  the  point.  The  only 
study  the  Senator  refers  to  was  made  by 
the  gentlemen  who  now  say  we  need  the 
four  squadrons.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
think  I  am  right.  I  think  one  must  take 
into  consideration  what  the  military  ad- 
visers ask  for.  With  respect  to  cost  ef- 
fectiveness, perhaps  the  whole  airplane 
is  wrong  but  it  is  the  only  thing  we  have 
in  this  field.  It  is  something  the  Chiefs 
have  asked  for  and  it  has  been  sent  down 
here  by  the  President  in  his  message.  I 
do  not  mean  we  should  bow  down  and 
say  "Amen."  I  am  not  convinced  we  need 
squadrons  5  and  6.  We  must  wait  to  see 
what  this  squadron  will  produce.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  requested  by  the  military 
and  we  must  pay  attention  to  what  they 
want.  I  do  not  think  we  can  ignore  the 
thinking  of  the  military  group  that  has 
said  we  need  four  squadrons. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  should  not  ignore 
that.  We  should  give  it  a  great  deal  of 
weight.  I  think  my  amendment  accom- 
plishes that  purpose.  My  amendment 
would  provide  a  study.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  already  6  months  late  and 
only  five  test  planes  have  been  produced. 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  authority 
has  been  given  to  buy  lead  items  for  the 
23  planes,  and  we  have  bought  some  of 
them,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  delay  of  a 
year  would  not  delay  the  production  at 
all.  because  they  were  almost  that  much 
behind — 13  months  behind — on  engine 
testing. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  are  talking 
about  1975.  Some  Senators  want  to  cut 
out  the  money  so  that  we  would  have  no 
carriers,  bombers,  or  fighters.  I  am  as 
critical  as  anyone  about  waste  in 
Government. 

When  the  Senator  was  out  of  the 
Chamber  I  addressed  the  Senate  and 
stated  that  I  hope  we  can  get  the  matter 
of  o>jr  treaties  opened  up  so  we  can  go  to 
the  people  and  say,  "Here  it  is.  We  have 
committed  you  to  defend  17  countries  all 
over  the  world '—not  in  treaties  such  as 
we  have  with  the  Philippines  or  Japan, 
but  under  which  we  might  have  to  go  to 
war. 
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once  we  know  this,  we  can  then  say 
what  we  are  going  to  do.  Are  we  going 
tn  adhere  to  these  treaties  or  not?  I 
Uiink  this  has  a  great  bearing  on  what 
many  of  us  fear. 

I  am  not  charging  the  Senator  with 
being  an  isolationist.  However,  I  feel  that 
once  we  get  this  started  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  start  thinking  we  can  become 
an  isolated  country,  and  once  we  con- 
vince Russia  that  we  are  no  longer  mter- 
ested  in  No.  1,  world  war  HI  may  start. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  moving  into  the  area  that  we  will 
have  to  discuss.  We  have  never  been  told 
where  we  are  going  to  use  them,  whether 
it  be  in  Thailand,  Korea,  or  Europe. 
Where  are  we  going  to  use  them?  Pre- 
sumably some  of  this  information  is  clas- 
sified but  we  should  get  some  indication 
as  to  why  we  need  this  increased  capa- 

mV  GOLDWATER.  I  think  the  exer- 
cises we  have  engaged  in  several  times 
over  the  past  years,  such  as  moving  the 
Air  National  Guard  troops  in  Germany 
ftlth  the  old  C-124,  have  proved  the 
value  of  this.  I  do  not  think  we  ever  are 
going  to  find  ourselves  in  the  position  we 
were  in  in  Korea,  where  Nve  were  not  pre- 
pared to  go  to  war  by  air  or  by  sea.  We 
did  not  have  the  equipment. 

I  apologize  to  the  Senator  for  takmg  so 
much  of  his  time. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  contribution.  It  has  been  helpful. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  us  make  the  mistakes  we  have  made. 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  think  about  this 
matter  intelUgently  until  the  leader  of 
our  coimtry  sits  down  with  us  and  tells 
all  of  us  and  the  American  people  how 
he  feels  about  going  to  war  if  Russia 
attacks  any  of  the  Western  powers. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect We  need  to  be  told,  and  we  have 
not  been  told,  as  long  as  I  have  been  here, 
whv  we  need  these  weapons.  We  need 
them  of  course.  Anyone  who  says  we  do 
not  need  them  is  unrealistic.  However, 
we  should  have  more  information  in  view 
of  the  enormous  siuns  we  are  being  asked 
to  spend.  Are  we  envisioning  the  possi- 
bility of  using  these  weapons  in  a  Thai- 
land situation  or  a  Korean  situation? 
What  treaties  are  involved?  The  burden 
of  proof  should  be  on  those  who  advocate 
that  we  spend  these  sums  of  money. 
Five  bilUon  dollars  for  one  cargo-type 
plane  which  is  needed  only  in  a  rigid 
deployment  situation  is  a  fantastic 
amount  of  money. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes,  and  $183,000 
for  one  missile  is  a  great  amount  of 
money.  The  cost  of  everything  is  going 
up.  and  we  are  faced  with  that  problem 
here. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 

very  much. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Bernard  Nossiter, 
the  extremely  able  correspondent  of  the 
Washington  Post,  reported  in  last  Sun- 
day's edition  that  the  two  documents  did 
indeed  conclude  that  the  fourth  wing 
was  not  cost  effective. 

PENTAGON    BRIEFING    AGREES    CONCLUSIONS 
CORRECT 

In  a  briefing  by  the  Pentagon  today, 
as  I  stated  earlier,  they  said  Mr.  Nos- 
siter's  conclusions  were  correct.  I  asked 
them  that  specifically.  They  stated  that 
both  documents  came  to  the  conclusion 


that  the  fQurth  wing  was  not  cost  effec- 
tive. 

I  think  one  of  the  major  arguments  for 
my  amendment  is  to  make  a  determina- 
tion on  this  matter.  Let  us  get  the  facts; 
we  are  asked  to  vote  in  the  dark.  There 
are  now  claims  and  counterclaims. 

With  billions  at  stake,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  that  we  put  off  this  decision 
imtil  we  are  certain  of  the  facts.  There  is 
no  need  for  haiste. 

Finally,  we  should  know  what  this 
plane  is  to  be  used  for.  What  places  will 
it  fly  to?  Where  is  it  to  be  used?  Why? 
What  will  it  get  us  into?  Will  it  get  us 
into  more  trouble  than  it  prevents? 

That  is  the  heart  of  the  matter. 


son  to  question  the  military  value  of  the 
C-5A  program.  It  Involves  the  rapid  deploy- 
ment strategy  envisioned  by  former  DefMaae 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara,  Proxmlre  con- 
tends that  the  58  transports  now  under  pro- 
duction win  provide  a  sufficient  rapid  deploy- 
ment capability.  After  an  initial  deployment 
by  air,  ships  could  transport  the  foUowup 
troops.  And  ships,  Proxmlre  points  out,  would 
be  far  more  economically  efficient  than  the 
C-5AS, 

All  m  all,  Proxmlre's  call  for  a  halt  to  fur- 
ther 0-5A  production  pending  an  Investiga- 
tion appears  to  have  great  merit.  The  senate 
should  adopt  It. 


MILWAUKEE     SENTINEL    SUPPORTS    CALLING    A 
HALT  TO  C-5A  SPENDING 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  waste  In 
the  Federal  Government  is  not  a  liberal 
issue  or  a  conservative  issue.  It  is  a  non- 
partisan issue,  and  the  issue  that  con- 
cerns us  now  as  we  consider  Senator 
Proxmire's  amendment  to  withhold 
fimding  for  additional  C-5A  military 
transport  planes  imtil  we  can  be  sure 
that  the  planes  are  needed. 

An  editorial  published  recently  in  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  made  it  clear  that 
the  question  of  cutting  fimds  for  the  C- 
5A  is  above  politics.  The  Milwaukee  Sen- 
tinel made  a  concise  and  impressive  plea 
for  Senator  Proxmire's  amendment.  As 
the  editorial  points  out: 

There  has  already  been  a  cost  overrun 
of  $2  billion.  That's  enough  to  run  the  state 
Of  Wisconsin  for  about  two  years! 

So  that  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  may  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  Sentinel  editorial  before  we  come  to 
a  final  vote  on  the  purchase  of  additional 
C-5A's,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
editorial  entitled  "Probe  the  C-5A."  pub- 
lished in  the  MUwaukee  Sentinel  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
al was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Probe  the  C-5A 


A  first  order  of  business  when  congress  re- 
convenes Wednesday  will  be  an  amendment 
offered  by  Sen,  Proxmlre  (D-Wls,)  which 
would  prohibit  the  piirchase  of  any  C-5A  s.  a 
mlUtary  transport  plane,  beyond  the  58  cur- 
rently under  construction  pending  a  full 
scale  investigation. 

Proxmlre  has  presented  a  detailed  and  per- 
suasive case  against  the  C-54.  He  charges  that 
"the  purchase  of  the  C-5A  by  the  air  force 
from  the  Lockheed  Corp.  already  represents 
one  of  the  greatest  fiscal  disasters  In  the 
history  of  federal  procurement." 

Pointing  out  that  only  five  of  these  planes 
have  been  produced.  Proxmlre  says  that  there 
already  has  been  a  cost  overrun  of  $2  billion. 
That's  enough  to  run  the  state  of  Wisconsin 
for  about  two  years! 

Proxmire's  amendment  would  have  the 
comptroller  general  of  the  United  States 
study  the  projected  cost  of  the  C-5A  program 
and  report  his  findings  to  congress.  He  a^o 
would  have  the  comptroller  general  Investi- 
gate whether  the  53  additional  aircraft  would 
add  significantly  to  the  deployment  capabil- 
ity of  the  mlUtary  forces. 

While  it  seems  in  order  for  the  comptroller 
general  to  study  the  costs  of  the  program.  It 
Is  doubtful  that  he  ought  to— or  could— get 
into  the  question  of  Its  miUtary  value.  That 
Is  a  Judgm«nt  which  should  be  left  to  the 
defense  experts  to  make. 
Nevertheless,  there  appears  to  be  good  rea- 


TAX  REFORM,  NOT  SOCIAL 
OVERTURN 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  House- 
passed  tax  reform  bill  represents  a  her- 
culean effort  by  the  House  in  an  area 
where  reform  is  long  overdue;  but  it  also 
represents  a  challenge  to  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  bring  to  bear  our  combined  intel- 
ligence to  insm-e  that  this  bill  in  its  final 
form  does  not  do  more  harm  than  good. 
For  we  cannot  view  this  tax  reform 
only  as  revenue  legislation — no  matter 
hovi'  much  we  would  wish  to  simplify  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  close  tax 
loopholes.  There  are  fimdamental  ques- 
tions of  social  and  economic  policy  inher- 
ent in  every  paragraph  of  the  House- 
passed  tax  reform  bill. 

My  remarks  today  will  be  confined  to 
philanthropic  and  educational  activities, 
but  I  will  have  more  to  say  in  the  near 
future  about  other  aspects  of  the  tax  re- 
form bill  in  the  Senate  this  month,  in- 
cluding, among  others:  entrepreneurship 
and  investment  incentives:  changes  in 
capital  gains  treatment;  the  proposed 
tax  status  of  municipals;  real  estate  de- 
preciation; and  the  failure  of  the  bill  to 
grant  tax  benefits  to  the  handicapped. 

Turning  to  philanthropic  activities,  I 
believe  that  the  growing  role  of  Govern- 
ment and  its  vastly  increased  range  and 
expenditures  dictate  that  private  philan- 
thropy needs  to  be  increased  proportion- 
ately, not  decreased  if  the  diversity  and 
plurality  that  has  marked  our  past  prog- 
ress is  to  be  preserved  and  advanced. 
This  is  the  social  good  which  should  be 
our  goal.  This  is  not  to  say  that  certain 
changes  in  the  tax  laws  relating  to  phil- 
anthropic giving  are  not  to  be  welcomed 
and  that  better  cooperation  between 
State  and  Federal  authorities  in  regulat- 
ing the  activities  of  foundations  is  not 
needed.  They  are,  but  the  House-passed 
bill  has  gone,  in  respect  of  philanthropy, 
beyond  reform — to  harm. 

The  quite  proper  concern  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  some  individuals  have  been  able 
to  use  the  present  unlimited  charitable 
tax-deduction  provision  to  avoid  the  pay- 
ment altogether  of  taxes  and  that  some 
foundations  have  abused  their  tax- 
exempt  status.  But  this  has  led  to  provi- 
sions in  the  House-passed  bill  which 
threaten  to  create  a  veritable  social  over- 
turn in  the  United  States,  by  blocking  the 
major  flow  of  funds  for  educational  and 
other  philanthropic  uses  upon  which  a 
large  share  of  the  country's  private 
educational,  hospital,  children's,  handi- 
capped, aged,  and  other  services  are 
heavily  dependent. 

I  have  now  conferred  with  many 
philanthropic  leaders  and  with  some  of 
the  leading  foundations  based  in  New 
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and  am  convinced  that  the 
proposed  tix  changes  as  they  relate  to 
philanthropic  contributions  would 
dangerously  decrease  the  amount  of  pri- 
vate funds  available  for  purposes  of  edu- 
cation and  philanthropy.  I  am  also  con- 
vinced thai  the  proposed  7 '/a -percent  tax 
on  the  investment  income  of  private 
foundations  will  also  decrease  the  con- 
tributions to  worthwhile  charitable  and 
educational  programs  without  commen- 
surate galn^  I  will  now  spell  out  in  greater 
detail  my  1  objections  to  some  of  the 
House- proposed  changes  In  the  tax  code 
as  they  relite  to  philanthropic  and  edu- 
cational contributions. 

We  must  jmake  every  effort  to  preserve 
the  flexibilKy  and  the  capacity  to  inno- 
vate   which    philanthropic    institutions 
have  demonstrated  in  the  past.  These 
private  institutions  have  demonstrated  a 
capacity  toj  respond  more  readily  than 
govemmentfe  to  a  wide  variety  of  social 
needs.  Moreover,  by  their  very  nature, 
the  private  I  foundations  are  able  to  en- 
gage in  exiierimental  activities  of  con- 
siderable social  value  which  public  agen- 
cies cannot  I  very  well  pursue.  They  can 
then-become  yardsticks  as  well  as  pilot 
'  plaftK  for  ^ch  operations.  Tax  reform 
should  not  be  enacted  in  such  form  as  to 
destroy  the^  characteristics.  I  feel  very 
strongly  th£^  in  our  efforts  to  prevent  im- 
proper practices  we  should  not  impose 
such  burdens  on  the  foundations  as  will 
inhibit  philajnthropic  activities  which  are 
such  a  sourte  of  innovation,  pluralism, 
freedom,    ahd    creativity    in    American 
society.  | 

As  the  rejlort  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Comiilttee  indicates,  H.R.  13270 
seeks  to  tighten  the  permissible  activities 
of  private  f<>undations  to  prevent  self- 
dealing   between    the   foundations   and 
their  substaritial  contributors:  to  require 
in  a  limited  time  the  distribution  of  in- 
come for  charitable  purposes;   to  pre- 
vent capital  feains  appreciation  from  be- 
ing used  als^  as  a  tax  deduction  when 
inherent  in  a  philanthropic  gift;  to  pre- 
vent foundations  from  engaging  in  or 
near  to  political  activity;  to  limit  foun- 
dations' holdings  in  private  businesses,  to 
assure  that  their  activities  are  restricted 
as  provided  f^r  in  the  tax  laws;  and  to  be 
sure  that  foimdations'  investments  are 
not  jeopardized  by  financial  speculation. 
I  support  majny  of  these  initiatives,  but 
am  strongly  apposed  to  others.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  I  would  impose  a  tax  of  7'2 
percent  on  th^  investment  income  of  pri- 
vate foundations. 

Statutory  provisions  regulating  foun- 
dations to  prevent  any  prejudicial  in- 
volvement in  bolitical  activities  is  appro- 
priate, but  bnjad  inhibitions  which  would 
prevent  such ;  activity  in  the  public  in- 
terest as  is  essential  and  ancillary  to 
their  purposef,  is  carrying  a  good  thing 
too  far.  For  exfimple.  to  prevent  a  philan- 
thropic orgartization  from  giving  to  a 
congressional :  committee  the  benefit  of 
Its  expertise  4s.  for  example,  in  a  child 
day  care  center,  or  In  conducting  a  rec- 
reation centej  for  the  aged  or  a  work- 
shop for  the  handicapped  on  the  ground 
that  it  will  have  some  "influence  on  the 
decision  of  ai^y  governmental  body"  Is 
depriving  the  tublic  of  an  essential  bene- 
fit of  the  acf  vities  of  private  philan- 
thropy. When  the  bill's  proposals  weaken 
the  social  mission  of  foundations  and 
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threaten  highly  valuable  philanthropic 
activities  they  must  be  opposed. 

The  problem,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  sharpen 
our  understanding  of  the  abuses  we  are 
trying  to  correct  without  at  the  same 
time  radically  cutting  large  philanthropic 
gifts  to  educational  and  philanthropic 
organizations.  To  the  extent  that  the  bill 
proposes  such  increased  supervision  of 
private  foundations  as  will  prevent  ma- 
nipulations and  self-dealing  which  de- 
feat the  purposes  of  tax  exemptions,  then 
it  represents  progress.  Private  founda- 
tions should  not  be  allowed  to  operate 
solely  as  vehicles  for  tax  avoidance.  But 
let  us  remember  that  to  the  extent  the 
abuse  is  tax  exemption  for  organizations 
which  are  charitable  only  in  name  but 
not  in  fact  or  deed,  there  are  many  pro- 
visions already  in  the  bill  to  eliminate 
these  abuses.  These  Include  provisions 
against  self -dealing  by  foundations,  and 
restrictions    on    business    activities    of 
charitable    organizations,    and    require- 
ments for  distribution  of  income. 

The  bill  would  eliminate  the  unlimited 
charitable  deduction,  impose  new  tax 
consequences  on  charitable  contributions 
of  appreciated  property,  and  make  it 
more  diflQcult  to  assign  income  to  a 
charity  by  use  of  a  charitable  trust.  The 
bill  attempts  to  offset  the  adverse  effects 
of  these  changes  on  philanthropy  by 
raising  the  limitation  on  charitable  de- 
ductions from  30  to  50  percent  of  a  tax- 
payer's adjusted  gross  income. 

The  motivation  for  these  changes  is 
certainly  not  revenue  since  the  net  effect 
of  these  charitable  deduction  provisions 
is  $5,000,000  in  the  first  year,  $10,000,000 
in  the  second  year,  and  rising  to  $20  - 
000,000  in  1972  and  later  years  when  the 
elimination  of  the  unlimited  charitable 
deduction  becomes  fully  effective.  It  is 
clear  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
educational  Institutions  and  public 
charities,  the  Increase  to  50  percent  of 
the  charitable  deduction  limitation 
would  not  result  In  the  very  large  con- 
tributions being  made  today — many  of 
which  are  under  the  unlimited  charitable 
deduction  provision. 

The  questions  would  be,  then,  whether 
smaller  contributions  would  fill  in  the 
gap.  In  the  universal  opinion  of  the  in- 
stitutions directly  affected,  they  would 
not  and  could  not  do  so  for  a  number  of 
years.  Hence  it  is  the  Institutions  that 
would  suffer,  and  Inevitably  private  in- 
stitutions would  be  crowded  out  and  more 
Government  institutions  would  have  to 
take  their  place. 

The  situation  is  further  aggravated  by 
the  way  the  bill  deals  with  contributions 
of  appreciated  property.  It  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  these  contributions  repre- 
sent a  major  source  of  Income  to  private 
educational  institutions  and  colleges  and 
that  if  such  gifts  were  eliminated — and 
the  tax  reform  bill  as  written  threatens 
to  do  just  this — Increased  Federal  funds 
would  be  needed  to  support  these  Institu- 
tions or  the  functions  they  perform. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  this  provision  could  be 
revised.  Indeed,  it  could  be  tackled  by  al- 
lowing the  appreciation,  In  whole  or  in 
part,  as  a  deduction  provided  it  did  not 
amount  to  a  windfall  profits-benefiting 
the  giver  more  than  if  he  had  sold  the 
capital  asset.  In  addition,  there  is  much 
moral  force  in  the  idea  of  eliminating 


appreciation  in  gifts  of  property  to  char 
Itable  and  educational  Institutions— J 
distinct  from  foundations— In  computine 
the  "minimum  income  tax,"  or  the  '  lim 
ited  tax  reference"  or  the  "allocaUon 
of  deductions"  provision. 

My  second  major  point  of  opposition  is 
to  the  proposed  7  Va -percent  tax  on  the 
investment  Income  of  private  founda 
tions.  This  proposed  tax  would  in  theorv 
contribute  to  the  objective  of  better  su 
pervising  their  activities  and  preventine 
the  misuse  of  the  tax  exemption  pr:vi 
leges  of  the  foundations.  It  should  be 
emphasized,  however,  that  foundations 
were  intended  to  contribute  not  to  the 
public  treasury,  but  to  worthwhile  chari- 
table   and   educational   programs    The 
proposed  tax  levied  on  the  foundations 
would  in  fact  be  subtracting  the  amount 
of  funds  that  may  be  made  available  for 
charitable  purposes.  For  example  if  the 
income  of  a  foundation  which  supports 
the  Salvation  Army  is  taxed  by  7' ,  per- 
cent, it  would  reduce  grants  to  the  Sal- 
vation Army  by  71/3  percent.  The  Federal 
Government  would  be  that  much  richer 
the  Salvation  Army  that  much  poorer' 
Thus,  this  provision  would  effectively  de- 
clare that  the  Federal  Government  be- 
lieves it  can  do  the  Salvation  Armv  s  job 
better  than  the  Salvation  Army  "can  I 
seriously  doubt  whether  this  is  the  case 
and  do  not  believe  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration feels  that  this  Is  the  case. 
It  does  not  accord  with  the  philosophy 
which  I  support,  of  decentralization  of 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  Government. 
We  should  strive,   in   this    tax  reform 
measure  to  be  consistent  with  the  various 
other  proposals  we  are  presently  consid- 
ering  that  would  return  some  of  the 
power  and  functions  that  have  accrued 
to  the  Federal  Government  over  the  past 
40  years  to  the  States,  the  municipalities, 
and  to  private  organizations. 

As  Indicated  earlier  in  this  statement 
I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
and  particularly  the  States  must  better 
supervise  the  activities  of  foundations. 
I  would  urge  that,  rather  than  taxing  the 
foundations  71/2  percent  to  finance  such 
Increased  supervisory  activities  that  are 
required,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
thoroughly  consider  the  many  alterna- 
tives to  such  a  tax.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized that  since  the  passage  of  the  first 
Internal  Revenue  Act  in  1913.  the  Gov- 
ernment has  recognized  the  special  place 
that  private  foimdations  hold  in  our 
society  and  has  granted  them  tax-exempt 
status.  This  proposed  tax  violates  this 
philosophy  and  helps  undermine  the 
foundations  which  have  played  an  im- 
portant role  In  the  formation  of  this  Na- 
tion as  we  know  it  now. 

In  addition  to  these  major  provisions 
In  H.R.  13270  relating  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  philanthropy  and  foundations— 
to  which  I  object — the  bill  also  provides 
that  a  private  foundation  must  distribute 
all  Its  Income  currently — but  not  less 
than  5  percent  of  its  Investment  assets— 
and  imposes  graduated  sanctions  in  the 
event  of  a  failure  to  make  timely  distri- 
butions. These  recommended  changes 
also  merit  careful  consideration  to  insure 
that  they  will  promote  the  end  we  desire. 
In  each  case,  we  should  apply  the  fol- 
lowing tests  to  any  tax  reform  proposals 
relating  to  philanthropy:  First,  whether 
proper  activities  of  worthwhile  private 


foundations  will  benefit  from  the  changes 
in  the  tax  law;  second,  whether  such 
changes  would  enhance  the  prospect 
of  the  appropriate  supervision  of  these 
Ltitutions;  third,  whether  abuses  of  the 
tax  exempt  status  of  the  foundations  will 
be  curtaUed  without  harm  to  worthwhile 
institutions;  and.  fourth,  whether  phi- 
lanthropy urgently  conducive  to  the 
public  interest  will  continue  to  be  en- 
couraged. 

Let  us  reform  the  tax  laws  in  this  area 
in  such  a  way  that  when  we  look  back  on 
our  work,  we  will  not  be  forced  to  con- 
clude—yes, the  operation  was  a  success, 
but  the  patient— the  foundations  and 
private  philanthropy — died. 

HR  13111,  MAKING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE,  AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  END- 
ING  JUNE    30,    1970— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.    148 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
lor  appropriate  reference,  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  to  H.R.  13111, 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  142),  submitted 
by  Mr.  Allen,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
discuss  the  provisions  of  the  amendment, 
I  think  it  important  to  mention  circum- 
stances which  point  up  the  need  for  it. 

I  have  spent  the  better  part  of  the  last 
3  weeks  visiting  with  and  talking  to  thou- 
sands of  citizens  of  Alabama.  I  return  to 
the  Senate  deeply  concerned  by  what  I 
have  seen  and  heard. 

For  one  thing,  public  suppwrt  of  edu- 
cation is  seriously  jeopardized  by  con- 
tinued Federal  interference  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  local  public  schools,  and 
I  am  convinced  something  must  be  done 
to  put  a  stop  to  It. 

Consider  the  following  developments: 
Reports  continue  from  throughout  the 
Nation  indicating  that  the  people  are  re- 
jecting school  budgets  and  bond  issues 
and  increased  school  taxes  at  an  un- 
precedented rate.  I  am  not  surprised.  And 
if  this  evidence  of  public  alienation  poses 
a  threat  to  public  education  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation,  it  is  a  danger  beyond 
compare  in  the  southern  region  of  the 
United  States. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  close  to  200 
elected  public  school  ofiQclals  from  10 
Southern  States  met  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to 
develop  plans  to  save  their  local  schools 
from  ruinous  interference  by  Federal 
courts  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  when  that  many  elected 
public  officials  get  together  to  discuss 
any  problem,  it  is  an  important  event  and 
one  which  deserves  careful  consideration. 
Along  the  same  lines,  in  Mobile  County, 
Ala.,  the  leadership  of  that  community 
of  close  to  300,000  citizens  rose  as  one 
to   oppose   meat   cleaver   school   plans 


sought  to  \fe  imposed  by  crude  educa 
tlon  butchers  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
a  commxmity  of  this  size  simply  carmot 
be  swept  under  the  rug.  It  has  meaning — 
It  is  significant.  Similar  crises  abound 
throughout  Alabama. 

Then  too,  just  last  week  In  Louisiana 
300  black  teenagers  hit  the  streets  to 
insist  on  the  right  to  attend  their  own 
high  school  which  boasted  a  proud  tradi- 
tion of  academic  excellence,  an  excep- 
tional band,  an  outstanding  football  team 
and  athletic  program;  and  from  Ala- 
bama, black  parents  and  teachers  write 
and  call  me  pleading  for  help  in  pre- 
serving their  community  schools  in 
which  they  take  immense  pride. 

It  should  be  immlstakably  clear  that 
a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion stand  solidly  for  freedom  of  choice 
In  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  their 
children  and  that  arbitrary  busing  of 
pupils  willy-nilly  across  cities  and  coun- 
ties has  been  consistently  rejected  In 
other  sections  of  the  Nation  as  educa- 
tionally unsound  and  as  a  use  of  govern- 
mental force  repugnant  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  many  signs  of 
public  frustration,  discontent,  and  un- 
easiness that  indicate  public  alienation 
and  loss  of  public  support  of  education. 
These  signs  can  be  disregarded  only  at 
the  peril  of  public  school  education. 

Letters  pour  into  my  office  telling  of 
neighborhood  schools  ordered  closed  by 
Federal  authorities  or  converted  to  uses 
other  than  those  for  which  constructed 
with  the  result  that  young  children  are 
being  forced  to  spend  arduous  hours  on 
bus  trips  from  their  homes  to  strange  and 
distant  schools. 

In  one  Instance,  a  neighborhood  gram- 
mar school  on  Dauphin  Island,  Ala.,  was 
ordered  closed  and  the  little  children 
compelled  by  Federal  bureaucrats  to  ride 
boats  across  open  and  dangerous  waters 
to  a  school  on  the  mainland. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation,  we  are  told  by  Fed- 
eral authorities  that  parents  have  no 
voice,  no  choice  and  control  over  where 
their  children  shall  be  sent  to  school. 
Parents  are  being  forced  to  send  their 
young  children  in  some  cases  to  areas 
that  are  seething  snake  pits  of  federally 
financed  discontent  and  into  communi- 
ties into  which  many  adults  would  fear  to 


go. 

The  cause  of  this  mess  is  no  mystery. 
Unreasonable  and  impractical  policies  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  one  cause  and  willful 
violations  of  law  by  the  Department  cou- 
pled with  the  unbearable  arrogance  of 
Federal  bureaucrats  and  education  ex- 
tremists is  another  cause. 

Just  a  week  or  two  ago,  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Dr.  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  speak- 
ing to  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  in  New  Orleans,  used  the  oc- 
casion joyously  to  proclaim  a  "revolu- 
tion" In  education  and  spoke  of  his  "Im- 
patience with  the  spirit  of  timidity  and 
lack  of  understanding"  that  Is  so  often 
the  reaction  of  revolutions. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Alabama 
and  the  people  of  this  Nation  are  fed  up 


with  federally  financed  revolutions.  I  am 
convinced  that  they  have  had  about  as 
much  as  they  can  take  of  HEW  plaimed 
and  financed  inconvenience,  discomfort, 
turmoil,  disruption,  and  upheaval  in 
their  local  schools  and  communities. 

People  of  good  will  are  simply  sickened 
and  revolted  by  Irresponsible  revolu- 
tionaries in  education  who  speak  out  of 
one  side  of  their  mouth  about  "the  quest 
for  parent  and  students  participation" 
in  schools  and  then  turn  aroimd  and 
order  neighborhood  schools  closed  with- 
out any  consideration  for  the  wishes  of 
parents  or  the  welfare  of  children  con- 
cerned and  completely  contrary  to  the 
best  judgment  of  local  teachers  and  local 
school  administrators.  What  sort  of  stu- 
dent and  parent  participation  is  this? 

Mr.  President,  neither  parents,  nor 
teachers,  nor  school  superintendents  and 
trustees,  nor  members  of  city  and  county 
boards  of  education  are  voluntary  par- 
ticipants in  these  irresponsible  actions 
ordered  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  Federal 
courts. 

They  are  not  parties  to  the  shocking, 
calloused  indifference  to  the  safety  of 
children  and  the  unconscionable  indif- 
ference of  Federal  hirelings  to  the  ago- 
nized concern  of  anguished  mothers  and 
fathers  nor  to  the  hideous  wsiste  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  local  in- 
vestment in  educational  plant  and  fa- 
cilities paid  for  from  the  taxes  of  finan- 
cially hard-pressed  and  prudent  people. 
Mr.  President,  something  must  be  done 
to  halt  this  irresponsible  and  dangerous 
trend  reflected  in  the  actions  of  Federal 
bureaucrats,  drunk  with  power.  They 
have  forced  the  people  against  the  wall. 
The  people  have  little  recourse.  It  Is 
dangerous  to  push  the  people  too  far. 
They  are  tired  of  being  pushed,  walked 
over,  and  bullied. 

This  administration  must  take  action 
to  bring  a  halt  to  this  federally  financed 
nightmare  in  public  education.  This  Con- 
gress must  reassert  the  public  policy  of 
this  Nation  for  local  control  of  educa- 
tion and  against  Federal  Interference, 
domination,  and  control.  This  Is  what  I 
now  propose: 

The  proposed  amendment  would  add 
to  the  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriation  bill,  H.R.  13111, 
the  following,  or  section  410: 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  freedom  of  choice  of 
parents  to  choose  the  public  primary  and 
secondary  schools  to  which  they  shall  send 
their  children  (subject  to  age,  academic  and 
residence  requirements)  is  an  inviolate  right, 
the  protection  and  maintenance  of  which  Is 
part  of  the  pubUc  policy  of  the  United 
States. 


If  this  concept  is  adopted  and  put  into 
effect  we  can  have  a  workable  solution  to 
some  of  our  school  problems. 

The  public  schools  in  Alabama  and 
the  South  cannot  survive  under  present 
policies  of  HEW  and  of  this  administra- 
tion.  

DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
DANIEL  J.  RONAN,  OF  ILLINOIS— 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  H.  Res.  525. 
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The  PREBroiNG  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate; a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (H.  Res.  525  J ,  which  was 
read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  JThat  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable Daniel  J.  Ronan,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

Resolved.  [That  the  Cleric  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  E  submit  a  resolution  on  be- 
half of  mysqlf  and  the  able  Senators  from 
Illinois  (Mi^.  Dirksen  and  Mr.  Percy) 
and  ask  for -its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  pe  stated. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  252)  was  read. 
cx)nsidered  py  unanimous  consent,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

S.  R£S.  252 

Resolved.  Tnat  the  Senate  has  beard  with 
profound  son  ow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  :  ionorable  Daniel  J.  Ronan,  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Resolved,  T,  lat  the  Secretary  communicate 
thea»-resolutl  >ns  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  <  f  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of 
respect  to  th«  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  no^'  adjourn. 

The  PREfeXDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  third  resolving  clause  of  the  resolu 
tion  (S.  Res.  252) ,  the  Senate  now  stands 
adjourned,  mder  the  previous  order, 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

Thereupon  (at  6  o'clock  and  29  min- 
utes p.m.)  ttie  Senate  aidjoumed  until 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  September  4,  1969 
at  12  noon. 


September  S,  loeg 


1  rOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Auguut  21,  1969,  under  authority 
of  the  order  of  August  11,  1969: 
Associate  Just  ice  of  the  D.S.  StrpREME  Court 

Clement  F.  Haynsworth.  Jr..  of  South 
Carolina,  to  bi  i  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Coui  t  of  the  United  States  vice 
Abe  Fortas,  res;  gned. 

Executive  r  ominations  received  August 
29.  1969,  uncer  authority  of  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  August  13,  1969: 
Diplomat  ic  and  Foreign  Service 
Douglas  Mac  Arthur  II,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the 
class  of  Career  Ambassador,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordlni  ,ry  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  o ;  America  to  Iran. 

Graham  A.  Jlartln,  of  North  Carolina,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career 
Minister,  to  bs  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenlpotenilary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Ita.  y. 

Vincent  de  Roulet,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  3tate8  of  America  to  Jamaica. 

Robinson  Mdllvalne,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extrac  rdinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Keny  I. 

John  Patrick  Walsh,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  S^tes  of  America  to  the  State 
of  Kuwait. 

William  C.  Triieheart,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
class  one,  to  be  Ambassador 


Service  officer  o: 


Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  Stetes  of  America  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Nigeria. 

Agency  por  International  Devklopment 
Joel  Bernateln,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant   Administrator    of    the    Agency    for 
International  Development. 

Ernest  Stern,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  vice 
Paul  G.  Clark,  resigned. 

U.S.  Asms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
Robert  H.  B.  Wade,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

U.S.  Attorney 
Harry  D.  Steward,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Edwin  L. 
Miller,  Jr. 

Bart  M.  Schouweller.  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Nevada  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Joseph  L.  Ward,  re- 
signed. 

Warren  H.  CooUdge,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  atttorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Robert  H.  Cowen. 

Richard  A.  Pyle,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Oklahoma 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  R.  Bruce  Green, 
resigned. 

Robert  McShane  Carney,  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
l£wids,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  for  the  term  of  4  years, 
vice  Almerlc  L.  Clirlstlan. 

U.S.  Marshal 

Lee  R.  Owen,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Dan  M.  Douglas. 

Rex  Walters,  of  Idaho,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  district  of  Idaho  for  the  term  of  4 
years,  vice  Anton  Skoro. 

George  R.  Tallent,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Tennes- 
see for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Cato  Ellis. 

J.  Keith  Gary,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas  for  the  term 
of  4  years,  vice  TuUy  Reynolds. 

Sam  H.  Roberts,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  western  district  of  Texas  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Jesse  L.  Dobbs. 

William  A.  Quick,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Vir- 
ginia lor  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Charles 
N.  Bordwlne. 


In  the  Navy 


CoMMODiTT  Credit  Corporation 
Thomas  K.  Cowden,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member   of   the   Board   of   Directors   of   the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

National  Library  op  Medicine 
William  O.  Baker,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  National 
Library  of  Medicine.  Public  Health  Service, 
for  a  term  of  4  years  from  August  3,  1969, 
vice  Dr.  William  B.  Bean,  term  expired. 

National  Mediation  Board 
George  S.  Ives,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Mediation  Board  for  the 
term  expiring  July   1,  1972,  vice  Howard  G. 
Gamser. 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 
Nell  P.  Spelrs,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  the 
term  of  5  years  from  August  29,   1969,  vice 
Arlon  E.  Lyon,  term  expiring. 

Assistant  Comptroller  General 
Robert  P.  Keller,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
for  a  term  of  15  years,  vice  Frank  H.  Weltzel, 
term  expired. 

Renegotiation  Board 
Daniel  Eldred  Rinehart,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Renegotiation  Board,  vice 
William  M.  Burkhalter,  resigned. 


Having  designated  Rear  Adm.  Isaac  C  Kidd 
Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  for  commands  and  othw 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  Z 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  lo  UnitZrt 
States  Code,  section  5231,  I  nomlnate'hlm  f^ 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admir»i 
while  so  serving.  "uurai 

Vice  Adm.  Bernard  F.  Roeder,  Us  Navv 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
on  the  retired  list  In  accordance  with  th. 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  cJ. 
section  5233.  ^*' 

Vice  Adm.  Vernon  L.  Lowrance,  U  S  Navv 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  ad 
mlral,  when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  nrovi 
slons  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navv 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  erade  nt 
rear  admiral:  ^  °' 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

John  H.  Cheffey 
Ralph  E.  Faucett 

chaplain    CORPS 

Francis  L.  Garrett 

In  the  Army 

I  nominate  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers 
named  herein  for  promotion  as  Reserve  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Army,  under  provi- 
slons  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections 
593(a)  and  3384: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.  Raymond  E.  Mason,  Jr    SSAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Cullen  U,  Gulko,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Transportation  Corps. 

Col.  George  P.  Hamner,  SSAN  423-JO- 
2793,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Col.  Russell  T.  LeBlanc,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Col.  Sterling  R.  Ryser,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Military  Intelligence. 

Col.  Frederick  W.  Wunderllch,  SSAN  556- 
20-7194.  Corps  of  Engineers. 

I  nominate  the  Army  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States  officers  named  herein  for 
promotion  as  Reserve  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and 
3385: 

7*0  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  K.  Edwards,  SSAN  246- 
58-9297. 


To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  William  M.  Buck,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
infantry. 

Col.  Joseph  R.  Chappell,  Jr.,  SSAN  423-14- 
7175.  field  artillery. 

Col.  Austin  C.  Chldester,  Jr.,  SSAN  222-07- 
3486,  air  defense  artillery. 

Col.    George    H.    Dale,   SSAN   XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Signal  Corps. 

Col.  James  R.  Duren,  Jr.,   SSAN  421-14- 
3317,  Infantry. 

Col.  Joseph  B.  Flatt,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX,  in- 
fantry. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  R.  Goetzman,  SSAN  401- 
18-0821,  Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

Col.  James  W.  Henderson,   SSAN  250-14- 
8135.  air  defense  artillery. 

Col.    Vernon   B.   McMlUen,   SSAN  284-16- 
9123,  infantry. 

Col.  William  R.  Sharp,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
armor. 

Col.  John  F.  S.  Sims,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Transportation  Corps. 

Col.  Clarence  A.  Wilson,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Infantry. 

X  nominate  the  Army  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States  officers  named  herein  for 
appointment  as  Reserve  commissioned  of- 
ficers of  the  Army  under  the  provisions  of 
tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  593(a) 
and  3392 : 
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col. 


To  be  brigadier  general 
Robert    L.    McCrady,    SSAN    248-42- 


ossQ  Infantry. 

col.  Wilfred  C.  Menard,  Jr.,  SSAN  163-07- 
2966.  field  artillery.  ,„„„,= 

col.  Carl  F.  Schupp  U,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
field  artillery. 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion m  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the 
anproprlate  provisions  of  chapter  836,  title 
10  United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All  offi- 
cers are  subject  to  physical  examination  re- 
quired by  law. 

LINK 

First  lieutenant  to  captain 
Abbott,  John  G.,  Jr.,  379409095. 
Abney,  Floyd  J.,  527387616. 
Abrahamson,  Raymond  L.,  556448196. 
Ackerman,  Robert  W.,  212364447. 
Adair,  Samuel  Y.,  Jr.,  252624790. 
Adams,  Alfred  P.,  515382072. 
Adams,  George  E.,  431668969. 
Adams,  John  P.,  453621654. 
Adams,  John  W.,  565484528. 
Adams,  Kenneth  P.,  458547833. 
Adams,  Nixon  A.,  435563847. 
Adams,  Oscar  R.,  529481497. 
Adlnolfl,  Jerry  D.,  Jr..  108325943. 
Adolph,  John  E.,  119281195. 
Ahearn,  Terrence  J.,  024323479. 
Ahl,  Kennth  L.,  II.,  220384080. 

Akers,  James  C,  464644458. 

Alberchlnskl,  Carl  D.,  233649423. 

Albertson.  Jack  D.,  307246747. 

Albright.  Edwin  R.,  Jr.,  234641655. 

Albrltton,  Edward  C,  428709221. 

Alducln,  Donald  G..  557546109. 

Alexander.  Lynn  B.,  411624778. 

Alfaro,  Eugene  A.,  153280138. 

Alfonso.  Louis  A..  436567373. 

AUbee,  Thomas  D.,  478388229. 

Allbvirn,  James  N.,  176308628. 

Alleger,  Arthur,  II.,  158305213. 

Allen,  Donald  G.,  190302398. 

Allen,  George  W.,  242567875. 

Allen,  Harry  R.,  Jr..  438569918. 

Allen,  Lytle  E.,  IH,  264580731. 

Allen,  Norman  S.,  245587648. 

Allen,  Raymond  L.,  411640803. 

Allen,  Robert  J.,  266560943. 

Allen,  Thomas  R.,  447363086. 

Allen,  Ulysses  S.,  521561640. 

Allen,  WllUam  B.,  013302147. 

Alley,  Clinton,  D.,  235603532. 

Allison,  Billy  G.,  453463419. 

Allison,  Roger  L.,  287363039. 

Allman,  John  M.,  m,  424506226. 

Allocca,  Thomas  R..  051326436. 

Almeda,  Charles  E.,  267466591. 

Almy,  David  B.,  409600409. 

Alston,  Edward  D.,  Jr.,  403445001. 

Alto,  David  G.,  364388261. 

Alvarez,  Alberto,  523507752. 

Alverson,  Rlcard  V.,  538384244. 

Aman,  Edwin  D.,  261582231. 

Ammerlng,  Theodore  E.,  101344407. 

Anderberg.  Michael  R.,  521661827. 

Anderson,  Alan  C,  345309065. 

Anderson,  Dale  L.,  540424228. 

Anderson,  Dale  D..  303442690. 

Anderson,  Gordon  G.,  378361976. 

Anderson,  Harry  K.,  Jr.,  252502377. 

Anderson,  Jamee  T.,  374385639. 

Anderson,  James  M.,  476361640. 

Anderson,  Jerry  C,  468407515. 

Anderson,  Jerrls  C,  258529162. 

Anderson,  John  R.,  333289689. 

Anderson,  John  W..  480482774. 
Anderson,  Leslie  B.,  in,  263626591. 
Anderson,  Marshall  D.,  722164686. 
Anderson,  Marty  D.,  565524160. 
Anderson,  Paul  V.,  463603413. 
Anderson,  Terry  D.,  503466274. 
Anderson,  Woodrow  A..  243666525. 
Andrews,  Anthony  C,  545542026. 
Andrews.  C.  Peter,  015237605. 
Andrews,  George  R.,  265542457. 
Anduss,  Larry  P.,  448346496. 
Anway,  Mark  D.,  521561639. 
Ardem,  William  E.,  204323218. 


Arellano,  Cayetano  A.,  Jr.,  348431206. 
Arent,  William  L.  541449980. 
Arganbright,  Michael  J.,  479524815. 
Arlall,  Frederick  P  ,  256603839. 
Armbruster,  Louis  F.,  368408489. 
Armour,  Leon.  217383446. 
Armour,  Paul  J..  364409839. 
Armstrong,  Dexter  A..  Jr..  539346949. 
Armstrong,  John  E..  479505731. 
Armstrong,  Lewis  C,  005405529. 
Arnaud.  Alfred  A.,  Jr.,  437521886. 
Amett.  Larry  W..  512340741. 
Arnold,  Charles  P..  Jr..  290343495. 
Arnold,  Francis  W..  017285172. 
Arnold,  Uoyd  H.,  249569369. 
Arvlk,  Jon  H.,  531385742. 
Ashbaker,  Phillip  N.,  519408294. 
Ashley,  Raymond  W.,  467666813. 
Ash  worth,  Charles  W.,  025302680. 
Aspelln,  Erkkl  B.  W.,  562483920. 
Aston,  Gary  M.,  446361852. 
Astwood,  Edwin  V.,  080329361. 
Ateck,  Rodney  M..  520383206. 
Atha,  Lewis  E.,  459600588. 
Atkins,  Gary  C,  380385392. 
Atkins,  Jerome  A.,  226548558. 
Atkinson,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  428881269. 
Atwell,  Edward  A.,  108301780. 
Aultman.  Fred  C,  434607327. 
Austin,  Donald  O.,  625823909. 
Austin,  Noel  F.,  007360300. 
Auvll,  Robert  E.,  538348744. 
Avenell,  Jerry  J.,  634349934. 
Ayer.  Frederick  L.,  479468703. 
Ayers,  William  C,  376409096. 
Baas,  Melvin  T.,  375381088. 
Babbldge,  Michael  J.,  566622320. 
Bablo,  Charles  A.,  723107439. 
Bachman,  Laurence  D.,  511388148. 
Back,  George  V.,  118267185. 
Bacue,  Ralph  H.,  272367814. 
Baddley,  Henry  M.,  Jr.,  409627346. 
Baergen,  Edward,  371365887. 
Bailey,  Carl  D.,  347321617. 
Bailey,  Henri  L.,  360305036. 
Balnton,  Ronald  W.,  158304907. 
Balr.  Thomas  E.  210302103. 
Balrd,  James,  058307052. 
Bakenhus,  Frederick  A.,  455602601. 
Baker,  Dalton  W.,  491380973. 
Baker,  Emmett  J.,  Jr.,  515322081. 
Baker,  Garry  L.,  263585923. 
Baker,  Herbert  H.,  544389102. 
Baker,  James  H.,  263582719. 
Baker,  James  C.  332347434. 
Baker,  Kenneth  E.,  404483854. 
Baker,  Noel  J.,  528407386. 
Baker,  Patton  H.,  434564577. 
Baker,  Phillip  J.,  543403246. 
Baker.  Ronald  F.,  013307647. 
Baker,  Wayne  R.,  303423075. 
Balan,  Douglas  G.,  355328821. 
Baldauf ,  Robert  E.,  122269837. 
Ball.  William  J..  505507647. 
Ballard,  Jerry  M.,  242528765. 
Ballard,  Malcolm  J.,  Jr.,  244564338. 
Bailee,  William  J.,  357321411. 
Balstad,  Richard  W..  501425894. 
Bandy,  Finis  W.,  292349573. 
Bara,  Leonard  J.,  327349062. 
Barber,  Ronald  R.,  139267278. 
Barber.  Russell  E.,  058320536. 
Barblerl,  Richard  E.,  251547385. 
Barclay,  Ralph  D.,  048304849. 
Bare,  Richard  J.,  235640247. 
Beu-foot,  Norman  G.,  499421164. 
Barkstrom,  Richard  Y.,  120304870. 
Barlock,  Lawrence  A.,  309426670. 
Barlow,  Charles  F..  548545087. 
Barnes,  George  L.,  509344833. 
Barnett,  Donald  G.,  448389761. 
Barnett,  Truman  L.,  457622985. 
Barnhart,  Joe  W.,  Jr.,  455641664. 
Barnum,  James  R.,  457600318. 
Baron,  Bruce,  034305154. 
Barr,  Allen  E.,  483507977. 
Barr,  George  M.,  238706849. 
Barre.  Edward  L.,  572505267. 
Barrere,  Howard  A.,  070348221. 
Barrett,  Francis  L.,  435562384. 
Barron,  Barney  P.,  426724028. 
Barry,  Duncan  A.,  076300695. 


Barry,  William  A.,  166309814. 
Barth,  Ronald  G.,  350340792. 
Bartlett,  Byron,  521441291. 
Barto,  Emerson  8.,  534287678. 
Barton,  Robert  J.,  099244197. 
Baskett,  Richard  M.,  512343673. 
Basque,  Patricia  E.,  043329693. 
Bastlan,  Thomas  W.,  093322116. 
Bastlen,  Peter  M.,  362444672. 
Bastlen,  Stanley  N.,  039244080. 
Bateman,  John  P..  454509890. 
Bates,  Daniel  G..  152323804. 
Bates,  Larrle  C,  515362405. 
Batten,  Edward  R.,  136269381. 
Battln,  John  J.  W.,  349325508. 
Bauer.  Darrol  L.,  482466815. 
Bauer,  Frederick  C,  521561937. 
Baughman,  John  S.,  266567310. 
Baugbman,  Richard  W.,  443382821. 
Baumgartner,  Richard  C,  168289811. 
Bay,  Philip  E.,  Jr.,  495423909. 
Bayer,  Robert  E.,  283389852. 
Beakley,  John  M.,  463628417. 
Beamer.  Donald  E..  228382278. 
Beamer,  Samuel  C,  265567629. 
Bear,  Sherman  W.,  188323737. 
Bearce,  Nell  R.,  Jr.,  014322029. 
Beasley,  Dennis  C,  523507618. 
Beasley,  Lawrence  G.,  426761606. 
Beatty,  James  M.,  Jr.,  206306877. 
Beauchemin,  Alfred  E..  in,  013309448. 
Beaver,  Robert  E.,  446382316. 
Beck,  Alan  W.,  301360174. 
Becker,  Donald  T.,  281341971, 
Becker,  George  H.,  471384689. 
Becker,  Lawrence  D.,  510366153. 
Becnel,  Marlon  D..  437568208. 
Beebe,  Dennis  E..  138329349. 
Beebe,  Henry  M..  024301256. 
Beets.  Byron  E.,  464607006. 
Bell.  James  E.,  416502729. 
Bell,  Lawrence  L.,  528447818. 
Bell,  Oral  L.,  442361872. 
Bell.  Raymond  L.,  Jr.,  253542129. 
Bell,  Robert  L..  271323731. 
BelUngham,  David  E..  365405407. 
Bellotte.  John  E..  233609838. 
Belzer,  George  W.,  Ill,  148289094. 
Bendere,  George  H.,  138280445. 

Benecchl,  Edward,  Jr.,  013329613. 

Benedict,  Horace  E..  457621377. 

Benfield,  Eric  B.,  217401109. 

Benjamin,  Warren  E.,  246563242. 

Bennett,  Charles  M.,  IV,  025300013. 

Bennett,  Jacob  M.,  403543096. 

Bennett,  James  D.,  522480881. 

Bennett,  John  D.,  557483479. 

Bennett,  Logan  J.,  Jr.,  204308352. 

Bennett,  Thomas  A.,  523529843. 

Benson,  Linn  D.,  525945913. 

Benson,  Rodney  E.,  471440023. 

Benson.  Verne  H.,  280368595. 

Benthln,  Thomas  C,  100304825, 

Bentley,  James  M.,  263567972. 

Benton,  Ronald  L.,  272386604. 

Berdlne,  Ralph  E.,  234509522. 

Berg,  Phillip  M.,  523520254. 

Bergandi,  Louts  J.,  Jr..  340301044. 

Berlnger,  William  F..  402449444. 

Berk,  Dean  H..  505501024. 

Berls,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  08932478d. 

Bermingham,  Paul  B.,  032285760. 

Bernard,  Jimmle  W.,  352328926. 

Bernier,  Johnnie  O.,  448409412. 

Bernler,  Robert  J„  Jr.,  014324611. 

Bernstein,  Ivan  H.,  096346806. 

Bernstein,  Peter  D.,  160329580. 

Bernth,  Terry  J.,  505504837. 

Berrean,  John  D.,  198300666. 

Berry,  Keith,  251663881. 

Berry,  Larry  D.,  493407559. 

Berry,  Robert  H.,  550560466. 

Bertino,  William  L..  516367999. 

Bertoll,  Richard,  190267794. 

Beson,  Gary  N.,  273348746. 

Best,  James  R.,  118340783. 
Best,  Robert  S.,  517401425. 
Betancourt,  Ernest  B.,  Jr.,  267605644. 

Bethea,  Jackie  C,  246483332. 

Bethel,  Harold  E,,  456623287. 

Betts,  John  A.,  466604604. 

BettB,  Richard  A.,  559469259. 
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Beverung,  WUliam  C.  Jr..  434581074. 

Beyer,  Thoma*  J.,  5034O3538. 

B«yerle.  John  A.,  143302447. 

Blanco.  Arthui'  J.,  424448433. 

Blckford,  Johii  D..  085246468. 

BleUnaW,  Bart^  T..  360300899 

Blg«law.  Pred«rlck  D  C.  466627318. 

Blgley,  Mlcha*  P  ,  656500986. 

BUes,  Jamea  C,.  Jr.,  434608218. 

Bmingsley.  Join  A.,  330328270. 

BlUotte,  Robert  A.,  077343898. 

Blitz,  James  E,,  310425283 

Bingham,  Charles  D  ,  251580329. 

Birch,  George  B..  526542094. 

Blrchard,  Carl  E.,  196308655. 

Bird.  Alvln  D  ,  615382100. 

Blrdsong,  Maraua  D..  558422979. 

Blrgeirson,  Alexander  O..  Jr..  336320987. 

Blrkhead,  Roy  K.  51 4386023. 

Blrkner,  John  B..  273361402. 

Blrnbaum.  Me|vln,  068349476. 

BImle.  Ian.  67$330179. 

Blacardl,  Jame^.  Jr..  153345225. 

Blschoff,  Stuart  C,  165325405. 

Bishop.  Russell  D.  403443538. 

Btshop.  Wlllla4i  M..  450641976. 
BJers,  Thomas  D..  062322425. 
Black,  Charles  f ..  265563105. 
Black,  Prank  A,,  257564038. 
Bla^k,  Thomas  A..  529405942. 
Blackburn,  AIl»n  W.,  395385466. 
Blac^lfidge,  Michael  A.,  452686743. 
31ac^W?n.  Garif  L.,  523501374. 
Blackwood.  Jlnlmle,  429683767. 
Blair.  Robert  ji  498329744. 
Blake.  George  Jbhn.  219368027. 
Blake.  Nell  P..  2^8601950. 
Blake.  Ronald  W..  510422767. 
Blanchard.  Joh|i  M..  049262506. 
Blanchfield,  Robert  J.,  149302187. 
Blankenshlp.  Kknneth  L..  432701190. 
Blansett.  Bennlie  B  .  Jr.,  465502233. 
Blauth.  Robert  J..  10Q305824. 
Blaydee.  BemaI^d  B..  486447740. 
Blazek.  Mlroslal  P..  146307458. 
345367872. 
052323864. 
.,  505524187. 
Jr..  116305661. 
E,  444368518. 
.  154282745. 
166242. 
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Blessing.  Don 
Bllden.  Victor  J 
BUncow.  Bruce 
BUnn.  Robert 
Blondet.  WUll 
Bloom.  Michael 

Blose.  John  N..    

Blount,  Jack  R.jjr..  434560963 
Blume,  PrederldK.,  303366836. 
Blumsteln,  Richard  B.,  138327896. 
Boaxdman  Edwird  C,  119305528. 
Bobak.  John  W.J  063320572. 


Bobb,  Carroll  C. 
Bochnlk.  Waltei 
Bock,  iUchael 
Bocklage.  JosepI 
Bocklage,  Normi 
Bodlne.  Paul  L. 
Boehmer,  Geoi 
Boerner,  Roger 
Bogaert.  James 
Bogner,  Harry 
Bohner,  Harry 


249660845. 
J,  044303997. 
,451641313. 
T..  212404903. 

W..  491404362. 
21504222. 
E..  258580289. 

223503906. 

001301099. 
,  299304336. 
130306420. 


Boleskl,  Stanley] Jr.,  317325974. 
Bollnger.  Roy  E.  IJ..  538361114. 
Bolton,  Ben  W..  450589965. 
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Crawford,  Ralph,  366346382. 
Crawford,  Roderick  W.,  532388322. 
Cray,  Merwln  L.,  516389296. 
Creed.  George  J..  Ill,  056346663. 
Crennan.  WUllam  J.,  096326215. 
Cress.  Gary  R..  311404628. 
Crews.  Ronald  K..  437520833. 
Crist.  WUUam  L..  271386097. 
CrlsweU.  Harry  L..  190301383. 
Croft,  Robert  L.,  478421 153. 
Cronlan.  Dannie  J.,  443287762. 
Cronln.  Joseph  G..  454488887. 
Crook,  Gary  J.,  506440538. 
Crook.  Randall  M..  478462872. 
Croom,  WlUlam  D.,  Jr..  337649051. 
Crosby,  Chester  G.,  233665228. 
Cross,  Edward  I.,  461660786. 
Crossland.  WUUam  P..  410660938. 
Crouch.  Jackie  E..  468586929. 
Crouch,  Robert  J.,  527481019. 
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Crow,  Weslejl  B.,  293363195. 

Crowell,  Charlee  C  ,  459460358. 

Croxton,  Rojr  D  ,  Jr  ,  249748779. 

Crummey,  Donald  M  ,  076302223. 

Cude,  Mlcha«l  W.,  241500957. 

Culberson,  Bryant  P.,  505462203. 

CuUey,  Robert  B  ,  540403868 

CulUnane,  EMgene  T  M.,  064302896. 

Culp,  Eugene R..  306409909. 

CummlngB.  Michael  L.,  422607630. 

Cunningham,  Charles  E.,  Jr  ,  417487338. 

Cunningham,  Joseph  D.,  197329217. 

Cunningham,  Roy  R  .  219349227. 

Curl.  Larry  Wl,  211309626 

Curley,  Michael  C.  147326684. 

Curoe,  Patrick  J  ,  479484957. 

CurtU,  John  $..  422543167. 

Curtis,  Lawrence  E.,  521486995. 

Curtis.  Stanlay  O  ,  Jr.,  467549462. 

Custln,  OeraI«  P..  187329870. 

Cutter,  Earl  \^  ,  Jr.,  377368368. 

Cwlkllk.  Paul,  024325402. 

Dabney,  Rlch$rd  W.,  Jr  ,  548649061. 

Dague,  Jerome  B  ,  392361236. 

Dahler,  Alfretl,  529468620. 
Dalgre.  Rlchaid  a..  433568663. 
Dall,  Danny  eL  227481350 
Dalbey,  Larry  ft..  482406304. 
Dale,  Joseph  J.,  515365730.  ■ 
Dale.  Robert  H  ,  Jr.,  466622461. 
Daley.  Philip,  145327312. 
Dalptas,  Philip  M,  528520082. 
-  Daly,-Qerald  J},  130309748 
Daly,  Thomas  tJ..  144304536. 
Dana,  Joseph  fe.,  106286329. 
Dang,  Normanj  K  ,  551420903. 
Danhof,  Richard  H  .  376388786. 
Daniel,  Joe  P  ,  Jr  ,  239603936. 
Daniels,  Mark  iJ..  574120101. 
Dapra,  Lawren(ce  G.,  Jr  ,  115301747. 
Darda  Larry  A^,  322341698. 
Dargltz,  DavldlK..  309360047. 
Dark,  John  J  ,  «90363995. 
Darr,  Thomas  t  .  262581688. 
Daunlc.  Pierre  ;0.,  281363487. 
Dausel,  Dennia  H.,  485484412. 
Davenport,  Calvin  J.,  413581499. 
Davl,  EmanueliP.,  080348112. 
Davidson,  Rog^r  W  ,  456483988. 
Davidson,  Ronild  L..  226500323. 
I>avles,  Rlchari  L.,  312424945. 
Davis,  Arnold  ^.,  Jr  ,  005340596. 
Davis,  Edward  A.,  112303297. 
Davis.  Gordon  G..  520406866. 
Davis.  James  W.,  003267896. 
Davis,  Jlmmle  p..  430767400. 
Davis,  John  S.,  212384185. 
Davis,  Kennett  C,  416549828. 
Davis,  Lawreno;  P.,  438569099. 
Davis,  Loyd  E.,  271341757. 
Davis,  Philip  C,  315387177. 
Davis.  Pre«ton  ;3..  325346044. 
Davis,  Ralph  K  .  Jr..  450522901. 


I>avls,  Thomas 
Davis,  Thomas 
Davis,  William  ft 


W..  Jr..  368325592. 
D.,  484508270. 
459601548. 


Davis,  William  jr.,  515321185. 
Davison,  Raymond  L.,  206303204. 


Davoren,  David 
Dawson,  Jamee 
Day,  Joshua  T., 
Day,  Lawrence  ^ 


I.,  Jr  ,  032303524. 
v..  466664418. 
ni,  002289424. 
537848449. 


Day,  Lawrence  <;.,  015329561. 


Daye.  Charles  R 
Deady,  Edwin  H . 
Dean,  Lawrence 


Dean,  Phillip  G,,  417501238 


Dean,  Richard  B 
Dean,  Wayne  S. 
Deaton.  Donald 
Deberry,  Drue  L 
Debolt,  Richard 
Dederlck,  Arthu^, 
Dee.  James  M 


Defoore,  Plnls  M.,  Jr..  462149426. 


Defranco,  Carl  F . 
Dehen.  James  J 


Dehner.  Frederick  T  .  053329132, 
Delmeke,  Louis  IS..  515388755. 
Delaney,  Wllllani  J.,  100309734 


Deluca,  John  A., 
Demarsh,  Roger 


228420574. 

466686361. 

P.,  459484745. 


.  153301655. 
561544357. 
R..  426785297. 

410584702. 
A.,  556544280. 
ni,  576388294. 
3|43345490. 


572547517. 
501305677. 


293327491. 
L..  543421752. 


Demartlno,  Panels  A.,  094329138. 
Dempeey,  Robert  P.,  186262340. 
Demutta,  Ronald  N.,  480400139. 
Dencnd,  Leslie  G.,  569546033. 
Denlngton,  Michael  R.,  463607730. 
Denk,  Paul  T.,  183285611. 
XJenner,  Glen  W.,  482389221. 
Denney,  Jerry  D.,  467529273. 
Densley,  Clair  D.,  097283604. 
Densmore,  Joed  Y.,  007383406. 
Denaon,  Lawrence  C  ,  220346099. 
Dent,  David  R.,  316427161. 
Dent.  Roy  V.,  463603849. 
Denton.  James  R..  464605668. 
DephUlppU.  Robert  M..  101300762. 
Deplnto,  Maurice,  132241634. 
Deresky,  John  M  ,  055329215. 
Dermody,  William  E.,  Jr.,  140320476. 
Derochl,  Steven  P.,  492440874. 
DeSanto,  Robert  J.  W..  Jr.,  474444121. 
Desch,  Larry  L.,  517407338. 
Descheneaux.  Richard  J.,  030303956. 
DettUng,  Robert  E..  390340006. 
Dettmann,  Alan  W..  516408376. 
Devlne,  Bernard  G..  171300490. 
Derlvo,  Robert.  028280074. 
Dlckerson,  Donald  D.,  352326523. 
Dlckerson,  Marshall  J.,  332301124. 
DIcocco,  Robert  R.,  066347734. 
Dldlo.  Jon  P.,  534389538. 
Dldrlckson,  Donald  J.,  375341969. 
Dlekmeler.  Raymond  C,  474435390. 
Dlercks,  John  W..  147328150. 
Dlerker.  Ronald  J.,  494423459. 
Dietrich,  Henry  L.,  522405748. 
Dietrich,  Joseph  O.,  542404373. 
Dletrlchs.  William  H..  Jr..  274361588 
Dletz,  Daniel  R.,  521561869. 
Dlffendorfer,  James  H.,  283362397. 
Dlgangl,  Thomas  V..  Jr.,  134328411. 
DUley,  Dana  A.,  294366612. 
Dining.  Jerome  D.,  542428733. 
Dillon,  Floyd  R..  512408882. 
Dillon,  Francis  R..  043304670. 
Dillon.  William  T.,  217305211 
Dills.  Jack  C,  246644820. 
Dlotte.  Claude,  Jr.,  132285375. 
Dlrga.  Richard.  263580369. 
Dixon,  Todd  H.,  442384849. 
Doane.  John  W.,  Jr.,  316408349. 
Dobberfuhl.  Gerald  P  ,  388369241. 
Dobrasz,  John,  092327776. 
Dobrzeleckl.  Arthur  J.,  026306165 
Dockter.  Kenneth  B..  520385779. 
Dodd,  John  R.,  517400301. 
Dodd,  Lawrence  E,,  Jr.,  265465832. 
Dodge.  Thomas  E.,  024308420. 
Dodson,  Philip  O.,  245621890. 
Doe,  Oliver  P.,  Jr.,  326341537 
Doerr.  Albert  P.,  264704545. 
Doherty,  Daniel  J..  470442530 
Dokken.  Paul  D,  477420923 
Dolby,  John  E..  Jr.,  285346437 
Dole,  Jack  N.,  527505155. 
Doll.  Bruce  A..  356321 169. 
DoUahlte.  David  R.,  452649909. 
Dombek.  Prank  S.,  272364803. 
Dombrowskl,  Robert  P.,  087349801. 
Domingo.  Alfredo.  575409698. 
Domlnguez,  Eujenlo  C.  527440180. 
Donahue,  Joseph  P.,  m.  163329902. 
Donahue.  Leo  P.,  023304000. 
Donavln.  Matthew  W..  III.  216368315 
Donceel,  Robert  N.,  443366750. 
Doneen.  Dennis  D..  531423241. 
Donley.  Martin  N..  456588599. 
Donovan.  John  T..  384384972. 
Donovan.  Robert  B..  043324614. 
Doorley.  William  A..  Jr.,  068306505 
Doran,  William  D.,  452545864. 
Dorcy,  Ronald  B.,  206306419 
Dorman.  Robert  K..  258605207. 
Dorr,  Frederick  R.,  533360974. 
Dorrell,  Archie  L.,  247601663 
Dorsey.  Clark  B..  252581119. 
Dotson,  Robert  S..  581623309. 
Dotts,  James  E..  235607337. 
Doucet.  Richard  M..  003266986. 
Dougherty.  Richard  P..  542400253. 
Douglass,  John  W..  261584167. 
Douglass.  Joseph  W.,  462561055. 
Douthltt,  Albert  L.,  447246647. 
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Dove,  Jack  P.,  236601321. 
Dow.  David  8.,  034281928. 
Dowden.  Robert  D..  312366938. 
Dowdey,  John  D.,  Jr.,  261528068. 
Downey,  Leaford  D.,  420489886. 
Downing,  Logan  E..  668626693. 
Doxey,  John  W..  194337527. 
Doyle.  Charles  P..  396387896. 
Doyle.  Edward  T..  013308033. 
Doyle,  Larry  T..  364581855. 
Doyle,  Robert  D..  305321771. 
Drago,  Anthony  L..  159333001. 
Drake,  Gordon  L.,  283346939. 
Drake.  James  R.,  034303649. 
Drake.  Robert  D..  Jr..  139337518. 
Dranttel.  Jack  G.,  475462349. 
Draper.  Raymond  P..  Jr..  434560285 
Drew.  Daniel  L..  Jr..  042307179. 
Drew.  Louis  D..  368380625. 
Dreyllng,  Robert  A.,  473384635. 
Drlggs,  James  D.,  174288587. 
Drlscoll,  Jerry  D.,  354300638. 
Drowns,  Walter  J.,  497340650. 
Druffel,  Lawrence  E.,  346308126. 
Drumeller,  Clarence  C,  446364614. 
Dryden,  Ronald  L.,  364436947. 
Duane,  John  P.,  093328570. 
Duarte,  Frederick,  466500157. 
Dubay,  Donald  H.,  517381917. 
Dubois,  David  L.,  527442770. 
Dubois,  Jules  E.,  261643488. 
Dubois,  Robert  C,  272363125. 
Ducat,  Bruce  C,  089320865. 
Dueease,  Robert  A.,  265583977. 
Duelfer,  Donald  J.,  186322480. 
Duffner,  Russell  A.,  390382580. 
Duflfy,  Brian  J.,  481429138. 
Dugan,  Daniel  J.,  Jr.,  113328709. 
Dugan,  Lawrence  M.,  172322833. 
Dugmore,  Kent  C,  529463220 
Duke,  William   G.,  384320927. 
Dukee ,  James  P. ,  26 1 548646 . 
Dulong,  Ronald  D.,  014308503. 
Duncan,  Deryl  C.  502303261. 
Duncan,  Donald  M.  403528602. 
Duncan,  James  E.,  320324633. 
Dimcan,  John  A..  359325940. 
Duncan,  Philip  P.,  226540216. 
Dunkle,  John  E.,  185328493. 
Dunn,  Anthony  D.,  285364623. 
Dimn,  Francis  J.,  107260689. 
Dunn.  James  S.,  457565079. 
Dunn,  Philip  K..  550502727. 
Dunn,  William  G.,  St..  299244622 
Dunn,  William  R.,  422501683. 
Dupon,   Andrew   J.,   Jr.,   264584760. 
Dupree,  Hugh  J.,  412688944. 
Durgan,  Terrence  D.,  533380284 
Durham,  Charles  V.,  554522001. 
Durham,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  536345356 
Durst,  Robert  B.,  004408108. 
Duslng,  Philip  J.,  402549114. 
Duto,  Michael  D..  024308456. 
Dwelle,  Stephen  B.,  551564455. 
Dyben.  John  P..  326321846. 
Dyer,  John  M..  411669280. 
Dykes.  Marlon  A.,  Jr.,  248668325. 
Dykman.  Ronald  C.  367368913. 
Dzyban.  Charles  W.,   176324488. 
Eads.  Charles  M.,  Jr..  457560379 
Eakln.  William  D..  519448016. 
Eamhart,  Charles  E.,  287328930. 
Earnshaw,  Bruce  B.,  219348108. 
Eastcott,  Merrtll  E.,  Jr.,  564504881. 
Eastman,  Lawrence  R.,  521542721 
Ebert,  William  T.,  399306474. 
Ebert,  William  L.,  139303760. 
Eby,   Donald   W.,   534381868. 
Eckelkamp,  Vincent  C.  J..  490403506. 
Eckles,  Danny  L.,  541447874. 
Edde,  Richard  L..  545523032. 
Eddings,  James  A.,  347327283. 
Edelblute.  Malcolm  C.  217404024. 
Edenfield,  James  L,  261540461. 
Edney,  Bobby  G.,  467627709. 
Edwards.  Darwin  G..  260549302. 
Edwards,  Frederick  J.,  281309110. 
Edwards,  James  W.,  329320013. 
Edwards,  John  L.,  249622042. 
Edwards,  John  V.,  Jr.,  138260047. 
Edwards,  Robert  P..  271304034. 
Edwards.  Walter  P..  466489486. 
Edwards,  William  A..  577460789. 


Edwards,  Wilson  R.,  Jr.,  543422751. 
Eiran  Raymond  J,  631337108. 
Eean'  Terence  K.,  266586254. 
Eeeland.  Donald  M.,  526667704. 
Eeee,  Bruce  E..  647544309. 
EMers,  Jamee  A.,  553560033. 
Ehler,  George  R..  241520397. 
Ehrllch,  Clarence  D.,  522489973. 
Ekman,  Leonard  C,  521561886. 
Elder,  Richard  W.,  230488141. 
Elder  Samuel  D.,  185308763. 
Eldrldge,  Oolda  T.,  402531731. 
Eldrtdge,  John  L.,  253627543. 
Eldrup,  Kenneth  N..  328327758. 
Elliott,  Larry  A.,  182327306. 
Ellis  Paul  v..  Ill,  540425666. 
ElUs  William  G.,  Jr.,  225508581. 
EUrodt,  Bernard  F.,  120323780. 
Elsberry,  Lloyd  W..  527501487. 
Elwer.  Gale  E.,  301282420. 
Emdee,  Daniel  G.,  312325569. 
Emerson,  Jerome  A.,  233627701. 
Emmert,  Roger  M.,  521561883. 
Englelaul,  Robert  E.,  288348540. 
Engle,  John  D.,  373408466. 
English,  Oeofifrey  M.,  098324347. 
Ennett,  Alfred,  243542100. 
Enney,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  454546209. 
Enroth,  John  E.  M.,  Jr.,  436585060. 
Enz,  Edward  L.,  390385760. 
Erholm,  Stewart  A.,  299349180. 
Erickson,  Mark  S.,  481520486. 
Ertel,  Bernard  R..  457503373. 
Ervin.  Marvin  S..  250647992. 
Essenprels,  Larry  D.,  352325664. 
Esterly,  William  K..  495363001. 
Estes,  Albert  W.,  Jr..  430623288. 
Etheredge,  James  M.,  421542912. 
Eubank.  Oscar  T.,  432724473. 
Evans,  Charles  B.,  241482339. 
Evans,  Charlee  W.,  342322988. 
Evans,  Eugene  R.,  283366340. 
Evans.  Ronald  B.,  242509404. 
Evans,  Thomaa  H.,  302347526. 
Evans,  William  H.,  458606978. 
Evelelgh,  Robert  E.,  081326618. 
Everett,  Grant  H.,  573508297. 
Evertsen,  Robert  T.,  140322236. 
Ewers,  Michael  H.,  347344705. 
Ewlng,  Charles  A.,  120303949. 
Fackler,  Edward  H.,  548489389. 
Fadal,  William  K.,  454644816. 
Fahrlender,  Theodore  T..  295329718. 
Fain  Earl  H.,  Jr.,  419280377. 
Fain.  Jamee  A..  Jr..  252585580. 
Falrhurst.  Norman  G.,  224544553. 
Fallon,  Thomas  A.,  154306925. 
Fannin,  Armand  A.,  Jr.,  498429538. 
Fanning.  Donald  L..  408505549. 
Fanning,  William  J..  Jr.,  131302123. 
Fantaskl.  Thomaa  J.,  Jr..  203303904. 
Farber,  Melvyn  E.,  103308444. 
Farmer,  James  L..  263541813. 
Farmer,  Larry  L.,  446369373. 
Farmer,  Vernon  D.,  522342074. 
Paslck  John  C,  Jr.,  300360239. 
Faulkner,  Slier,  III.  454609794. 
Fausey,  James  O..  578646872. 
Favaron,  George  T..  468642741. 
Fawcett.  Delane  S.,  311427610. 
Fay,  Endrew  F.,  010323936. 
Fayak,  Edward  G.,  189322643. 
Fazio,  Pasquale  R.,  566409505. 
Felbelman,  Jay  P..  452504820. 
Felbusch.  Msrris  D..  565483702. 
Fellen,  Sherwln  M..  571500032. 
Feltner.  Jerry  A.,  344346173. 
Fender.  James  E..  417546439. 
Fenske,  Stuart  V..  398383066. 
Fenstad.  Harry  R..  149288829. 
Ferguson.  Dale  P.,  478365561. 
Ferguson,  Michael  L.,  567481220. 
Fernandez.  Alfred  P.,  128322105. 
Fernandez.  Joaquin,  581689716. 
Perony,  Louis  J.,  Jr..  228528888. 
Ferrell.  Jack  L..  283381183. 
Ferro.  Philip  H.,  070341314. 
Feutz,  Prank  T.,  344303892. 
Fields.  David  B..  234647514. 
Fields,  Kenneth  C.  Jr..  440407649. 
Pike.  William  A..  Jr.,  529525594. 


FlUgno.  Daniel  A..  191322977. 
Pllklns.  Darren  L..  560524076. 
Fischer.  Richard  J..  497402966. 
Fish,  Robert  W.,  Jr..  559541077. 
Fisher.  Cary  A..  563566428. 
Fisher.  Prank  J.,  315403011. 
Fisher,  Tatom  A.,  062321961. 
Fisher,  Walter  A..  515404959. 
Fitch,  Duane  A..  479447978. 
Pltzslmons,  Alfred  M..  213400279. 
Flake,  Mark  C,  IV.  176340431. 
Flanagan,  Richard  E.,  009200038. 
Flanagan.  William  P.,  130329110. 
Flannagan,  WUllam  R.,  010325309. 
Flatt  DwayneT.,  418566066. 
Fleck,  Richard  N.,  576224700. 
Fleming,  Allison  S.,  Jr.,  264564184. 
Fleming,  Rex  J.,  505501725. 
Fletcher,  Robert.  139321169. 
Fletcher.  Thomas  B..  454620360. 
Flood.  James  L..  407483533. 
Flowers.  Armand  H..  263588200. 
Floyd.  J.  T.,  Jr.,  439427705. 
Fluetsch,  Robert  L.,  519443558. 
Plynn.  Dennis  R..  450642989 
Flynn,  William  J.,  144289320. 
Flynt,  James  L..  260584008. 
Foechterle,  Edward  R.,  522504899. 
Fogleman.  Ronald  R..  198325142. 
Foley,  James  E..  216305790. 
Foley.  Robert  M..  521561866. 
Follmer,  WUllam  H.,  578341785. 
Folsom.  Jim  L..  444386538. 
Fontaine.  Richard  M..  568484394. 
Foran,  Rory,  106308697. 
Ford,  Joe  P.,  234608207. 
Formica,  Richard  J.,  Jr.,  126305942. 
Forrest,  Harry  J.,  Jr.,  248608731. 
Forrest  Joe  E.,  Jr.,  373425220. 
Porseth.  Archie  O..  501460676. 
Portenberry,  Charles  P..  426762091. 
Fobs,  Charles  H.,  502447252. 
Poss,  Remington  C,  256623496. 
POBsmeyer.  David  A.,  306428681. 
Foster,  Carl  H.,  Jr..  426807040. 
Foster,  James  P.,  472448931. 
Poster,  Robert  A.,  228501390. 
Poster,  Stephan  R.,  432763364. 
Pournler.  George  J.,  047307871. 
Poutch,  Mark  R.,  569524476. 
Pouts,  Jan  N.,  315400920. 
Fowler.  Albert  P..  253640083. 
Fowler.  William  P.,  497468295. 
Pox,  James  R.,  230488024. 
Fox.  Larry  D.,  410566919. 
Fox.  Michael  J..  390343230. 
Pox.  Nell  R.,  249686885. 
Pox,  WUllam  G.,  455669669. 
Pragos,  John.  095303442. 
Prancanl.  Alphonse  A.,  167343760. 
Francis,  David  P.,  312360268. 
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Porter.  Samuel  E.,  491408309 
Porter,  WlUlani  L.,  238627626. 
Porterfleld,  Jo4n  R.,  n,  087349768. 
Porterfleld.  Jeriy  L.,  514369106. 
Poegate,  Jamedc.,  Jr.,  434529835. 
Pospeschll.  Frederick  W.,  387383777 
Poteet,  Leon  Jj^240668874. 
Potenzo.  Paul  i.,  007382825, 
Potter,  John  r]  316346049. 
Potter.  Joseph  V..  555483656. 
Potter,  Robert  ^..  550524377 
Potte.  WlUlam  $.,  298325197 
Povllus,  WUllarii  R.,  331344663 
Powell,  David  A..  177306000 
PoweU,  Donald  W.,  227506417 
Powell,  Edwin  ^..  286584094. 
Powers,  Lehmail  C,  410685422. 
Praeger,  Ralph  B.,  514380129. 
Presley.  Adrian  E.,  461500581. 
Preston,  Curtis  A..  521561858. 
Preston,  James  P..  210281552, 
Preston.  John  P .  in.  562582796. 
Price.  James  O..  316407845. 
Price,  Leo  R,.  314382084. 
Price,  Thomas  L,.  573521792. 
Prlebe,  Arthur  G  ..  Jr.,  479447199. 
PrlmoU,  Dennis  L..  532369827 
Prlngle,  Peter  C,  069328651. 
Prltchard,  Gary  K..  262742528. 
Probst,  Lloyd  J..  M2624694 
Probst,  Robert  R,,  509328612. 
Proctor.  Cortez  A...  249665544 
Procyson.  John  J  .  199326312. 
Proffltt,  Thomas  0.,  462648217. 
Pronsky.  John  H  ,  040324349. 
Proteau,  Robert  L.,  022289980 
Pruner.  Orln  G.,  563304287 
Pryde,  William  A  .  170264636. 
Puch,  John  H..  272389988. 
Pulllam.  Gregory  J..  527540276 
Pund,  Harry  C.  1 1.  260624594 
Purvis,  Donald  C  .  231380400. 
Puscher.  Edward  A..  164325552 
Pybus.  Charles  L.  260589560. 
Quald.  James  C  .  ♦46367810. 
Quane.  David  D.,  352301085 
Quayle,  Dean  W  .  529564858 
Quick,  Gene  W..  4|2146135i. 
Qulgley.  James  Hi  227487673 
Quigley.  William  k.  Jr.,  294406266 
Quill,  Emmet  C,  033308971. 
Raab,  Wayne  L..  271380302. 
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Raby,  Thomas  P.,  059341076. 
Rackley,  Hubert  J.,  432726333 
Radciur,  Gerald  L.,  524521000. 
Rader,  Richard  P.,  199321121. 
Radfopd,  Ronnie  R.,  267546359. 
Radio,  Stanley  W.,  041301701. 
Rager,  Ira  S.,  445408875. 
Ragnl,  James  E  ,  185328364. 
Rala,  Philip,  098284411. 
Rains,  James  P.,  404505946. 
Ralston,  Prank  D.,  m,  522408576. 
Ramseur,  Arthur,  Jr.,  251480782, 
Ramsey,  John  H.,  126325978. 
Ramthun,  Gary  L.,  481506010. 
Ramunas,  Villus,  200303810. 
Randall,  Michael  W.,  534388128. 
Randall,  Theron  W.,  528620788. 
Rankin,  Robert  C.  308427684 
Ranous,  Gerald  H.,  066307917. 
Ransom,  Kent  W  ,  477441002. 
Ransom,  Kirk  D  ,  472483713. 
Rapp,  Richard  L.,  454348195. 
Rapson,  Robert  L  .  219360525. 
Raspet,  David,  427884752. 
Ratcllffe,  James  A.,  523502678. 
Rathburn,  Robert  L..  488423116. 
Ratner,  Timothy  V.  I.,  009307974, 
Rawlins,  Jerry  C  ,  265568920. 
Rawls,  Robert  E.,  433521556. 
Rawson,  David  P.,  045306575. 
Ray,  Darel  M.,  525643368. 
Ray,  James  P.,  243525737. 
Raymond,  Donald  M.,  031322564. 
Rayner,  Jack  E.,  370427305. 
Rearlck,  Daniel  G.,  135309722. 
Reaver,  Clarence  E.,  Jr.,  427842815. 
Reaves,  Glenn  B..  249547381. 
Rebello,  Ventura  J.,  Jr.,  044307780. 
ReboUo.  Claudio,  089286433. 
Rechlltz,  David  C,  388400896. 
Redding,  Robert  G.,  466621555. 
Redman,  Jack  B,  456546006. 
Reece,  James  L.,  352348285. 
Reece,  John  M.,  453582044 
Reed,  Charles  H.,  280400321. 
Reed,  Donald  K..  447342382. 
Reed,  James  E.,  446384442. 
Reed,  John  M.,  315387629 
Rees,  Phillip  W.,  572540643. 
Reese,  Clayton  T.,  Jr.,  198327231 
Reeves,  Eric  R.,  012306621. 
Reld,  Danny  M.,  497402585 
Reld,  Donald  B.,  529543860. 
Relfel,  Gareld-L.,  306404784. 
Relhel,  Ronald  E.,  329343736 
Rellly,  Ronald  W.,  019287389 
Relnan,  Curtis  V.,  47842341 1. 
Rendleman,  Jackson  E.,  486448693. 
Renner,  Robert  L,  484349647. 
Rentz,  Levy  M.,  Jr.,  252641664. 
Repasky,  Frederick  S.,  170325299. 
Reutershan,  Roger  C,  135323284 
Revering,  Denms  J.,  470480400 
Rewls,  John  J.,  257481110. 
Reynolds,  Donald  L.,  3043841 15 
Reynolds,  James  D.,  523440740 
Reynolds,  Patrick  J.,  Jr.,  104282637 

Reynolds,  Randolphs..  417545910 

Reynolds,  Robert  R.,  454609367. 

Rhoads,  Dean  I.,  479387096. 

Rhodes,  Kenneth  E.,  247729531. 

Rhude,  John  P.,  299320471. 

Rlccitello,  John  J.,  081324197 
Rice,  Charles  I.,  306420915. 
Rice,  Stephen  H.,  321320966. 
Richard,  Stephen  P.,  437627027. 
Richards,  Robert  C,  017305134. 
Richardson,  Allen  J.,  486421927. 
Richardson,  Don  P.,  423388844. 
Richardson,  Michael  E.,  507424544. 
Richardson,  Robert  C,  194300701. 
Rlchter,  Donald  L.,  470409036 
Rlckards,  Cyrus  J..  135329917. 
Rldgley,  Quentln  B.,  178329448 
Ridings,  Virgil  P.,  Jr.,  406641078. 
Rlef,  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  261644206. 
Rlemer,  Frederick  J.,  489349213. 
Rlggs,  Dan  W.,  452583352. 
Riley,  Earl  D.,  469807077. 
Riley,  Merlin  B.,  Jr„  624466201. 
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Rimes,  Billy  S  .  253586191, 
Rlney.  Robert  L.,  514349942. 
Rlngleb,  Robert  J.,  668429780. 
Rlngler,  DaiUel  L.,  329325483. 
Rlngley,  Thomas  L.,  620423479. 
Rlngsdorf,  Herber  B.,  403561970. 
Rlpperger,  Loren  R.,  503400668. 
Rlsdon,  Dennis  L  ,  532384147. 
Risk,  Richard  B.,  Jr  ,  440401731. 
Rlssell,  Robert  A.,  043300614 
Ritchie,  William  J.,  n,  568503984 
Rltter,  Wnuam  S.,  Sr.,  011281060. 
Rlvard,  Donald  R.,  012300820. 
Rlvas,  Roman  V.,  450545057, 
Rivera,  Juan,  581744408 
Rives,  Mary  A.,  540381804. 
Rlvlezzo,  Louis  A.,  003282203. 
Rlza,  Jan  C,  457604556, 
Roach,  Dale  A.,  443366670. 
Roach,  Harold  L.,  226501226. 
Roach,  Robert  R,,  554521699. 
Roadarmel,  William  S..  181329108. 
Roberts,  Charles  P.,  522460766. 
Roberts,  Gaylen  C,  425802791. 
Roberts,  Hulon  T  ,  464648621. 
Roberts,  Jimmy  P.,  427687105. 
Roberts,  Robert  U.,  123282236. 
Roberts,  Ronald  D.,  226523008. 
Robertson,  Earl  L.,  303420010. 
Robertson,  Gilbert  D.  Jr..  245482251. 
Robertson,  Harold  W,.  444320246. 
Robertson,  Kenneth  W.,  423529163. 
Robertson.  Lansing  J,,  Jr..  440364538. 
Robertson,  OrvlUe  Q.,  426845783. 
Roblnette,  Ross  A..  522483701. 
Robinson,  Daniel  G.,  210281009. 
Robinson,  Daniel  W.,  Jr.,  519447270. 
Robinson,  Frederick  M.,  090281624. 
Robinson,  Hugh  T.,  149301225. 
Robinson,  Ronald  S..  424463593. 
Rodamaker,  Ralph  J.,  471389782. 
Rodeffer,  Prank  E..  351328038. 
Rodenbeck,  Conrad.  316381452. 
Roderick.  Douglas  A..  390340530. 
Rodgers,  Nathan  L..  237547064. 
Rodriguez,  Carlos  G..  449364361. 
Rogers,  Alvah  L.,  446361703. 
Rogers,  Bruce  W..  015308643. 
Rogers.  Charles  W.,  454582847. 
Rogers.  Jack  C,  267601743. 
Rogers,  John  S.,  455608639. 
Rogers,  John  S..  572526200, 
Rogers,  Walter  P,,  Jr.,  254821566. 
Rogge,  Carl  D..  003306342. 
Rohatsch.  Ralph  R..  Jr..  454602049. 
Rohrer,  James  A.,  204288298. 
Rollins,  Maurice  C.  008205169. 
Romanat.  Arturo  M..  102306366 
Flomer.  Richard  A..  571527683. 
Roode,  Robert  A..  014305924. 
Rooney,  Michael  J..  239622610. 
Roper,  Arthur  E..  514428552. 
Rosa.  Albert  J..  098325436. 
Roscoe,  Marvin  C,  507527330. 
Rose,  Michael  W.,  443381407. 
Rosendahl.  Edward  E,,  Jr.,  521562272. 
Rosenzwelg.  Stephen.  561506372. 
Ross.  Dennis  D..  534369674. 
Ross.  Donald  G..  294349034. 
Ross,  Jon  W..  526563282. 
Ross.  Ramlro,  526444714. 
Rosslng.  Dennis  E..  473324668. 
Rosskopf ,  James  D.,  550385340. 
Roth,  Michael  J.  C,  459644475. 
Rotz,  David  H.,  517449005. 
Roulson,  Calvin  R,,  4S1487633. 
Rounds,  Clark  J.,  441360586. 
Rouse.  George  D.,  230549445. 
Roush,  John  G..  300362610, 
Routt,  Douglas  B..  334343484. 
Rowell,  Glen  A.,  018329866. 
Roy,  Robert  T.,  Jr.,  451680997. 
Roy,  Roger  W.,  247622677. 
Rub'e.  Dale  B..  224548423. 
Ruckman.  Thomas  E.,  497385869 
Rudd,  William  T..  423469119, 
Rudder,  Joseph  W..  184328355. 
Ruddlck,  Robert  E  ,  310442253, 
Rudolph,  Richard  J.,  180302082. 
Bimiberg,  Morton  M.,  073307787. 


Bumzek,  Harold  A.,  366408280. 
Bundle,  Michael  P.,  525888204. 
Range,  WlUlam  D.,  547466314. 
Runyan,  Kenneth  R  ,  325301097, 
Rupert,  Louis  C,  405446662. 
Rua^ore,  Robert  L.,  263565703. 
Russell,  Albert  L.,  467501897. 
Russell,  Daniel  J.,  183325233. 
Russell.  Samuel  H,,  522487265. 
Russottl,  Bernard  J.,  092305028. 
Rust,  Nancy  L..  306343199, 
Ruthruff.  Gary  A.,  369347123. 
Butledge,  Robert  J.,  442403356. 
RVk(»key.  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  233627832. 
siarela,  William  A.,  302343130. 
Saban,  Gary  H.,  091321613. 
Saban.  WlUlam  D,,  520369849. 
Sabln,  Joseph  A,,  087307769. 
Sable,  Ronald  K.,  480483470. 
Sabsevltz,  Alan  D.,  145340242. 
Saccolltl,  Ralph  A..  063243537. 
Sacre,  Ronald  C,  475406407. 
Sagmelster,  Edward  P..  077305559. 
Sahd,  Theodore  M.,  521561871. 
sailors,  Jerry  L.,  256603764. 
Salger,  Harvey  P.,  321322126. 
SaUba,  Gabriel  S.,  Jr..  253521533. 
Sallee.  James  A.,  451662299. 
Salmlnen,  James  E.,  067328211. 
salmon.  Jack,  457641732. 
Same,  Michael  C,  074321894. 
Sanborn,  Gene  C,  265506409. 
Sanchez,  David,  556581248. 
Sandeim,  Richard  H.,  281346258. 
Sanders,  Charles  G.,  425827902. 
Sanders.  Charles  R.,  542426860. 
Sanders,  Dale  J.,  563420532. 
Sanders,  David  L.,  333348395. 
Sanders,  Forrest  W.,  190264108. 
Sanders,  Thomas  M..  575349698. 
Sanford,  Thaddeus  H..  465688777. 
Sandlln.  Norrls  R.,  295323551. 
SanflUppo,  Frank  P.,  551482394. 
Sanford,  Nancy  C,  375420228. 
Sankey,  Richard  B.,  274369858. 
Sanpel,  Francis  T.,  576348107. 
Sapere.  Joseph  R.,  107308221. 
Saqul,  Ronald  M..  160327414. 
Sarff,  Sanford  S.,  346322319. 
Sassman.  Louis  D.,  Jr.,  449667401. 
Saunders,  Clifford,  135286732, 
Saur,  James  A.,  374400355, 
Sauter,  George  N.,  052268525. 
Savonen,  Steven  J..  503448712. 
Saxton,  Gerald  P.,  291366338. 
Scanlon,  Daniel  J..  473323889. 
Scanlon,  Paul  F,,  219424230, 
Scarfe,  George  O.,  III.  554564081. 
Schaab,  Richard  W.,  142304696. 
Schaaf,  Richard  J.,  089326897. 
Schaan,  Dennis  L.,  502423810. 
Schaber,  Leonard  D.,  540423393. 
Schaebethal,  Kenneth  P.,  274386893. 
Schaerer.  George  J..  570525414. 
Schafer,  Harold  G.,  315405153. 
Schafer,  Timothy  G.,  172326243. 
Schaff,  Kenneth  J.,  517468563. 
Schaffner,  William  O.,  287365354. 
Schantin,  Edward  J.,  543460970. 
Schapker,  Alfred  L.,  564509724. 
Schardong,  Charles  N..  166327314. 
Scheerer,  John  F.,  081309370. 
Scheltle,  Joseph  K.,  Jr.,  209307255. 
Schenk.  James  W.,  472369532. 
Schenkenberger,  Henry  C,  346287360. 
SchUlen,  Nicholas,  A,  Jr,,  303462386. 
SchlUetter,  WUllam  A,  Jr.,  254567062. 
SchlUreff,  Harold  V.,  517369919. 
Schlros,  Francis,  289349799. 
Schlatter,  John  P.,  215387269. 
Schlosberg,  Joel  F.,  560505405. 
Schmidt,  Allan  E.,  049303455. 
Schmidt,  John  E.,  232647394. 
Schmltt,  Joseph  F.,  391385275. 
Schmltt.  Barry  W„  291365106. 
Schmltt,  Joseph  P.,  391365276. 
Schmoyer,  George  B  ,  024301816. 
Schneider,  Anthony  G.,  518441560. 
Schneider.  Arthur  C,  211302580. 
Schneider,  Earl  M,,  359320350. 
Schneider,  Gerard  C,  059328689, 


Schneider,  Kent  L.,  492447240, 
Schneider,  Marlon  P,,  454702496, 
Schnlcfcer,  Donald  L.,  482482161. 
Schoenecker,  Warren  K.,  502189607. 
Schofleld,  Jerry  G  ,  312368290. 
Schooler,  WlUlam  L  .  448408485. 
Schopl.  Gerald  J..  621603887. 
Schowalter,  Paul,  W.,  261583921, 
Schrlber,  Floyd  A,,  269348587, 
Schrlmshlre,  Thanlel  O.,  259549911. 
Schroeder,  Rudolph  J.,  XH,  438368139. 
Schroeder,  Ted,  294364027. 
Schultz,  NeU  H.,  484428244, 
Schulz,  John  J.,  517445241 
Schumacher,  Donald  E.,  573428059, 
Schuman,  Jlmmle  D  ,  384364235. 
Schuur,  David  H.,  507460812. 
Schwab,  Charles  P.,  076328093. 
Schwartz,  Daniel  O.,  128282422. 
Schwefel,  James  A.,  393363127. 
Sclblor,  Richard  S,,  363405072, 
Scofleld,  Timothy  G,,  571527593. 
Scott,  John  D.,  508481757. 
Scott,  John  J.,  030286957. 
Scott,  Robert  J.,  350325608. 
Scott,  Robert  A.,  163326553. 
Scott,  Thomas.  505526895, 
ScoviU,  Chris,  442423500, 
Seagrave,  Roger  N,,  032304249. 
Sears,  Robert  J.,  088280730, 
Sechler,  Joseph  S  ,  262523083, 
Seeley  Glenn  R„  555488803, 
Segura,  John  S,,  403542598. 
Selbert.  Ruebln  R..  «7641901. 
Selboldt,  Frledrlck  C,  IV,  442365626. 
Setz,  Thomas  B.,  426788557 
Sellers,  Archie,  H..  Jr.,  247667385. 
Sellman.  Wayne  S,,  466607691. 
Sengbusch.  Ronald.  391389290. 
Senter,  James  E.,  498409788. 
Sentlmore,  Gilbert  L..  556523482. 
Sentman,  Harold  T.,  483489774. 
Sergent,  Eugene  P.,  142309012. 
Serrett.  Robert  Q.,  223468348. 
Sessler,  Richard  P.,  074289587. 
Settles,  Ben  B.,  277307682. 
Severns,  WlUlam  H..  321325731. 
Seward,  Scott  B,,  316383120 
SeweU,  Gayle  W,,  518466168. 
Sewell,  Milton  H,,  260663560, 
Sexton,  Kenneth  D.,  405448698, 
Shafer,  Jacob  R..  119286756. 
Shaffer,  Carl  G.,  Jr..  043329758, 
Shafferman.  Edward  L.,  216381672. 
Shally,  Dennis  M,,  560529707, 
Shamburger,  MUler,  L.,  433480970. 
Shank.  Arthur  E.,  Jr..  289329845. 
Shanks,  WlUls  E..  456565483. 
Sharp.  Jimmy  F..  361284050. 
Sharp.  Tracy  M.,  320304558. 
Shaw.  James  N.,  506461075. 
Shaw,  Vance  R..  462567803. 
Shay,  Howard  W.,  289347241. 
Shay,  Richard  P..  478401169. 
Shea,  Robert  E.,  015301279. 
Shea,  WUllam  F.,  070307224 
Shearer,  Alexander  W,,  198327951. 
Sheedy,  Leo  J..  Jr..  556481578. 
Sheeran.  Patrick  D.,  534246368. 
Sheffield,  John  A.,  031303696, 
Shelnutt,  James  W..  Ill,  249600426. 
Shelton  Hugh  J..  408608714. 
Shelton,  Robert  K..  441326342. 
Shepard,  John  T.,  037266835. 
Sherer,  James  H,,  239543449. 
SherrlU,  Gerald  H..  458609303. 
Sherwln,  Alson,  F.,  093326956. 
Shetter,  David  H,,  351301870, 
Shettlemore,  Walter  E..  426803464. 
ShlUcutt,  Donald  D,.  558469732. 
Shlnol,  Jan  R.,  192348692. 
Shlnpaugh,  Robert  L.  337301643. 
Shlplov,  Jerlmlah  J  ,  315388994. 
Shlpman.  Marcus  B  ,  256562878, 
Shlpp  George  F..  050345248 
Shirley,  John  W  B.,  250543776. 
Shlve.  Jon  H,,  309384060. 
ShlveU,  David  R.,  265643445. 
Shively  Jon  W..  512364588. 
Shmoldas,  John  D.,  466600450. 
Shoemake,  Ronald  A.,  342322428. 


Shoemaker,  Jerry  K.,  364409646. 
Short,  Claude  R,,  4904441 12. 
Shuck.  Jack  W.,  282343054. 
Shuck,  Robert  D.,  604326594. 
Shumaker.  Frank  A..  Jr.,  486400460. 
Shunk,  James  P.,  357326662. 
Shupe,  Larry  L.,  526483685. 
ShurtUfl.  John  D.,  541447743. 
ShUBter,  Jerrold  8.,  382364483. 
Shy,  William  H.,  491442660. 
Sibley,  David  8.,  558540461. 
Sibley.  WiUlam  H.,  476406733. 
Sickles,  Herbert  D.,  268330099. 
Sieger,  Bruce  J.,  633380968. 
Siemann,  John  W.,  123309697. 
Siemlnskl,  Thomas  M.,  032267598. 
Slkes,  Joseph  R.,  229406490. 
Silcox,  William  O.,  Jr.,  042421884. 
Sills,  Joel  W,,  252561158. 
Silverman,  John  L.,  407500010. 
SUvernall,  Jon  J.,  536322009. 
Simmons,  Donald  R.,  521561867. 
Slnmions,  James  A  ,  520427148. 
Simms,  Ronald  S.,  029309061. 
Slmoncinl,  Richard  C  .  030301287. 
Slmonettl,  Peter  P.,  082286858. 
Slmonettl,  Ronald  R.,  069325110. 
Simpson,  Carlton  8.,  267604587, 
Simpson,  James  L.,  525781381. 
Simpson,  Randall  A,.  255605004. 
Simpson,  Robert  B  ,  521561872. 
Simpson,  WlUlam  H.,  521561898. 
Sims,  Robert  L.,  436542668. 
Sims,  Roger  B.,  063301062. 
Sinclair.  Prank  O..  418444040. 
Singel,  Ronald  R.,  270368870. 
Sirovatka,  Lynn  C,  521561866. 
Sisson,  Robert  L,,  483367163. 
Sistrunk,  Glynn  D.,  460668867. 
SJordal,  Paul  E.,  501442025. 
Skerry,  Hugh  F,,  020326803, 
SkllUng,  David  A,,  023309135. 
SklUman,  Sherman  L..  549468685. 
Skinner,  Thomas  R,  W,,  Jr.,  573521301. 
Sklrchak,  John  J.,  367362446. 
Skrobot.  John  D.,  149280068. 
Slater.  David  P.,  097282967. 
Slattery,  John  D.,  Jr.,  023304974. 
Slaughter,  John  T.,  Jr.,  455604273. 
SUwinskl.  Kevin  F.,  345321366. 
Sloan,  James  M.,  509364171. 
Slowik,  Richard  A.  373360646.      * 
Smetek.  Ronald  T.,  383368598. 
Smlalek,  Walter  A.,  :61321543. 
Smith  Bradford  H,  296324427. 
Smith,  Breckinridge  S.,  402543002. 
Smith,  Carl  R.,  492345268. 
Smith,  Charles  E.,  467466777. 
Smith,  Charles  O.,  104320077. 
Smith,  Charles  H.,  414604444. 
Smith,  Clyde  H.,  389349959. 
Smith,  David  B.,  471443399. 
Smith,  David  H.,  052324472. 
Smith,  David  L.,  258600531. 
Smith,  Dewey  C,  239567115. 
Smith,  Donald  W.,  417484303, 
Smith,  Edward  L.,  127322241. 
Smith,  Edward  E..  562420361. 
Smith,  Frederick  A,,  232564718. 
Smith,  Garwin  B,,  486461576. 
Smith,  George  L.,  231503807. 
Smith,  Gordon  C,  394384437. 
Smith,  Guy  A.,  169328777. 
Smith,  Henry  R.,  159326670. 
Smith,  Horace  D.,  456568131. 
Smith,  James  R.,  232648797. 
Smith,  James  A.,  555485575. 
Smith,  James  H,,  Jr,,  250662901. 
.    Smith,  Jodie  R.  in,  438628781. 
Smith,  Joe  B.,  419506705. 
Smith,  John  H,,  466569072. 
Smith,  Joseph  G.,  411645388. 
Smith.  Joseph  S.,  258627862. 
Smith,  Uoyd  R.,  Jr.,  485407994. 
Smith,  Marcus  C,  Jr.,  235627540. 
Smith,  Matthew  R.,  232600727. 
Smith,  Melvln  S.,  425804685. 
Smith,  Paul  D..  295347197. 
Smith,  Raymond  H.,  Jr.,  409509179. 
Smith.  Richard  J..  561448679. 
Smith.  Richard  I.,  348324379. 
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Smith,  Rlchird  D.,  160300007. 
Smith,  Roger  D.,  442389134. 
Smith,  Rolf  C,  Jr.,  571647127. 
Smith.  Royal  C  ,  440385070. 
Smith,  Stanley  O.,  228620048. 
Smith,  Vernon  R  .  561460284 
Smith.  WUllwn  R  .  366602166 
Smith.  Wllll»m  T.,  193309070. 
Smith,  Wnil4m  P.,  Jr.,  410680280. 
Snider.  John  E..  302347441 
Snodgrass,  Ttiomas  E.,  183333383. 
Snow,  Harry  T,  Jr.,  002307893. 
Snyder,  Rotxrt  E.,  Jr  ,  262641631. 
Snyder,  Walters  ,  176338435. 
Snyder,  WlUlKm  L.,  578639968. 
Scares,  Jeronie  E.,  547537163. 
Sokolowskl.  4awrence  P..  478508176. 
Solander,  Erlfc  M..  567538368. 
Somers,  Robert  G.,  Jr.,  263604563 
Sorensen,  Clyde  R  ,  332340514. 
Sorensen,  Ro|  ;er  A  .  476460189 
Sorenson,  Nell,  538481326. 
Soroka,  Michael.  072300808. 
Sotman.  Joht  B.,  006389209. 
Souder.  Hugh  S..  429581271 
Soulby,  Ralpl^  C  ,  056342309. 
Souza.  Georga.  II,  031303742. 
Sowden.  Sterl  ng  J.,  164328147. 
Spangler.  Heii-y  W.,  228527728. 
Spangler,  Robert  L..  444402018. 
Sparks.  John  I..  424524925. 
Spear.  Larry  F  ..  316404032. 
Speelnnan,  Herbert  W  ,  355262474. 
'  Speelnnan,  Lei)  D.,  454643590. 
Speer.  Bruce  F  ,  412581838. 
Spellacy,  Edwdrd  P.,  002288230. 
Spence,  Lucluii  M..  Jr  .  456562135. 
Spencer,  John  B.,  008407064. 
Spencer.  John  M.,  315403240. 
Spencer.  Warrisn  R..  498349854. 
Spldle,  Thomas  J  .  300369486. 
Splllman,  Geo^e  R..  406469117. 
Spltale.  Guy  CL  435688171. 
Sponeybarger.  Robert  D..  191322993. 
Spor.  Stephen  r..  379406953. 
Spradlln,  Pred  lie  L..  233661264. 
Spring,  David   V..  418503424. 
Spring,  Wayne  K.,  347306908. 
Springs.  Larry  D.,  551565807. 
Squazzo.  Emll  M..  114305455. 
such,  Bruce  A  .  264669397. 
Stackhouse.  Aaa  M..  in,  148307523. 
Stacy.  Aaron  T,  427821099. 
Stafford.  Joan  i:.,  217308459. 
Staflra,  John  P  ,  200308740. 
Staggs,  Rlcharc  W..  532308249. 
Standlfer,  William  C,  in,  258668554. 
Stanford,  Weld  >n  K.,  435549572. 
Stanley,  Earl  A.  in,  428843984. 
Stanley,  Jack  C  .  168307414. 
Stans.  Leonard.  261544017. 
Stark,  James  E.  526505677. 
Starnes,  Robert  P..  412607186. 
Starrett.  Dennis  G.,  175322728. 
Staten,  Carroll  1  A..  402465993. 
Staten.  Edward  C.  Jr.,  294321247. 
Stathls.  Gus  J.,  267567335. 
Stavlsky.  WllUan,  Jr.,  188328354. 
Steckbauer,  Wll  iam  P..  397387509. 
St=;ele,  Grove  P  ,  046303934. 
Steele,  James  R.l  229509971. 
Steele.  John  P.,  ]  160467631. 
Steelqulst,  Johr  A.,  575408248. 
Steffen.  William  W..  527523356. 
Steils.  William  1 .,  Jr..  564565701. 
Stelner.  Raymor  d  A..  Jr..  517463566. 
Stephens.  Allan  D..  354326054. 
Stephens.  Georg  s  H..  061322095, 
Stephenson.  Rotert  J.,  331288364. 
Stephenson.  Ver  e  L..  309404808. 
Sterk.  James  R.,  140404715. 
Sterud,  James  A.  604480639. 
Stevens,  John  B.  293349344. 
Stevens.  Roger  W.,  356320584. 
Stevenson,  Garlaod  E.,  466440694. 
Stevenson,  WalMr  H,.  032324372. 
Steward,  Lenwooa,  247664168. 
Steward,  Ronnie  B.,  510386330. 
Stewart.  Jerry  W,  466621241. 
Stewart,  John  T  ,  Jr..  466629663. 
Stewart,  Michael  R..  247682537. 
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Stewart,  Samuel  P.,  517384382. 
Stewart,  Thomas  S  ,  360323888. 
S'ewart,  Thomaa  B..  Jr.,  227489350 
Stewart,  William  E..  419460991. 
Stlckell.  Rutherford  D.,  Jr..  216382361 
Stickelmaler,  William  O..  346339318 
Stiles,  Gerald  J.,  545646048. 
Stlne,  Robert  C,  679605270. 
Stine,  Terrence  P.,  478442426. 
Stinson.  Allan  J.,  296360328. 
Stlnron,  Edgar  S..  004369951. 
Stockman,  David  C,  288346862. 
Stoddard.  Scott  G.,  264647175. 
Stoecklin,  Duane  R.,  352326936. 
Stogsdill,  Kevin  G.,  '562660636. 
Stokes,  George  B.,  463641871. 
Stokee,  Jackie  D.,  51 1266560. 
Stokes,  James  L.,  425843890. 
Stone,  Duane  S.,  512304201 
Stone,  Richard  H.,  177301809. 
Stone,  Thomafi  M.,  365403657. 
Stoner,  David  M..  559541618. 
Storm,  Donald  E.,  182323587. 
Storm,  John  H.,  280369493. 
Storms,  Robert  D.,  546506443. 
Staves,  Charles  G.,  421488819. 
Stowe,  Forrest  M..  507401167. 
Straume.  Markus  K..  434500476. 
Strawn,  Dale  H..  242566166. 
Street.  George  M..  Jr  .  252606768. 
Streeter,  David  W.,  074282210. 
Strlcklen,  Herman  L.,  337300886. 
Strockblne,  Richard  L.,  089328251. 
Stromfors,  Richard  D.,  191321449. 
Strottner,  Phillip  L..  558502045. 
Stuart.  Adrian  C.  432744652. 
Stuart.  Haral  L.,  075307205. 
Stuart.  James  P..  III.,  266646929. 
Stuart,  Warren  C,  464660811. 
Stuhr.  Davlc  B.,  249606764. 
Stumhofer,  David  G.,  195308944. 
Stump.  Kenneth  R..  302341838. 
Sturdevant,  William  D.,  483367621. 
Sturm,  Jerry  R.,  232600960. 
Sturm,  Robert  P.,  262647798. 
Suby,  Stephen  P  .  501444483. 
Suder,  Richard  J..  277382265. 
Suelzle,  Robert  D..  641402377. 
Sula.  Richard  L..  348324580. 
Sullivan,  Jchn  J.,  034289013. 
Sullivan,  Thomas  J.,  079342316. 
Sullivan,  Thomas  W.,  317404266. 
Summers,  George  P.,  244600668. 
Summers,  William  H..  332326388. 
Summervllle,  Carson  C,  Jr.,  403545870. 
Suomela,  John  W.,  469404439. 
Suplk,  Donald  P.,  50438216. 
Sutcliffe,  John  H.,  135302481. 
Suter.  Thomas  C.  486404607. 
Sutherland.  Lewis  R.,  539481370. 
Suto.  Stephen  A..  168283630. 
Sutton.  Stephen  R..  343349196. 
Svoboda,  Adrian  L.,  507508431. 
Swanda.  Antone  M.,  521526633. 
Swann,  Wesley  G.,  406541814. 
Swanson,  George  P.,  243563166. 
Swarts.  Barry  G..  435686796. 
Swartz,  J.  A.,  509383103. 
Sweet,  Dwlght  A.,  314383479. 
Sweeten,  Noel  W.,  556468643. 
Swenlin.  Carl  E.,  147324876. 
Swett.  Robert  L..  516465193. 
Swierenga,  David  M.,  526888436. 
Swift.  Norman  B..  064323638. 
Swisher.  Denny  R.,  274345243. 
Sykora.  Charles  J.,  445404739. 
Syptak,  Michael  R.,  462589810. 
Szachara,  Walter  S.,  061303616. 
Szefler,  Richard  H.,  286325372. 
Szymczak.  Edward  J.,  118308169. 
SzjTnkowlcz,  Phillip  A.,  035269296. 
Tanner.  Joseph  O.,  261386092. 
Tanner,  Robert  W..  520481821. 
Tarnowski.  Joseph  J..  Jr..  130320986. 
Tarpley,  Joseph  O.,  n,  261641864. 
Tash.  Neal  E.,  508443693. 
Tate.  James  P.,  453564920. 
Tatman,  David  I..  333349139. 
Tatom,  John  K..  429686162. 
Tatum.  DaiUel  P..  Jr..  408686785. 
Tax.  Francis  J.,  127306681. 
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Taylor,  Benny  D.,  432888390. 
Taylor,  Dal  ton,  347304410. 
Taylor,  Daniel  J.,  163323251. 
Taylor,  David  O.,  544384981. 
Taylor,  Eugene  A..  224547336. 
Taylor,  Gerald  R.,  412386085. 
Taylor,  James  D.,  313425594. 
Taylor.  James  O..  080306773. 
"raylor,  John  C,  640406711. 
Taylor,  Reede  L.,  Jr.,  410682158. 
Taylor,  Woodrow  M.,  237642354 
Teachout,  William  C,  Jr.,  411588063 
Teas,  George  H.,  n,  138346844. 
Teets.  Terry  L.,  278349264. 
Tegen,  James  G.,  387385532. 
Telslng.  Russell  C,  355300031. 
Terapak,  Robert  M..  295345184. 
Terlno,  John  G..  131306983. 
Terrlll,  Leo  M.,  637369775. 
Terry,  Jay  W.,  463602982. 
Terry.  Jerry  M.,  442386155. 
Terry.  William  R.,  263642419. 
Tessier,  Richard  J.,  037260337 
Test,  Gary  W.,  173327001. 
Test,  James  T.,  401603176. 
Tevebaugh.  Dennis  G.,  444346252. 
Thacker,  Ronald  L..  229461641. 
Thacker,  Victor  L.,  236643608. 
Thaete,  Kenneth  D.,  519407079. 
Theorell,  John  R.,  044329033. 
Thies,  Jerome  C,  276366985. 
Thomas.  Allan  R.,  466449449. 
Thomas,  Jack  A.,  415609154. 
Thomas,  James  G.,  627525789. 
Thomas,  James  S.,  249605271. 
Thomas,  Jlmmle  L.,  463667197. 
Thomas.  Jimmy  R.,  266562240. 
Thomas,  John  W.,  21 1302792. 
Thomas,  John  C.  241660611. 
Thomas,  Leo  T..  Jr.,  403529882. 
Thompson.  David  N.,  290365907. 
Thompson.  Don  R.,  547529326. 
Thompson,  Gary  J.,  101323939. 
Thompson,  Harold  E.,  Jr.,  251626793. 
Thompson,  Jack  B.,  247503492. 
Thompson,  James  R.,  493409688. 
Thompson.  John  W.,  291365859. 
Thompson,  John  M.,  314426434. 
Thompson,  Lawrence  P.,  Jr.,  264560054 
Thompson,  Phillip  E.,  279381978. 
Thompson,  Richard  A.,  510307488. 
Thompson,  Robert  S..  443409682 
Thompson,  William  L..  467627096. 
Thornberry.  Robert  E.,  228528671. 
Thorne.  David  L..  538386240. 
Thornton.  Bobby  E..  467646132. 
Thornton.  Penrod  S.,  465628946. 
Thorup.  Michael  W.,  495446368. 
Thorvaldson.  Lelf  D..  536381887. 
Thrasher.  Gary  K..  506429148. 
Threet.  James  C,  437804533. 
Throneberry,  Coy  B.,  412528993. 
Thyng.  James  R.,  231526826. 
Tlchenor,  Alfred  H.,  571544599. 
Tldwell,  Robert  L.,  315387574. 
Tlllson,  Donald  E.,  004382269. 
Til  ton,  James  E.,  461500698. 
Tlndell,  Bobby  P.,  465646615. 
Tlngley.  Lawrence  E..  032305336 
Tlnsley.  Daniel  L..  236541632. 
Tlppett.  William  E..  495346922. 
Tobias,  Bruce  R.,  157280370 
Tobie,  Neil  M.,  046322545. 
Todd.  George  E..  402545333. 
Tolbert.  James  R..  430646406. 
Tolbert.  Richard  B..  465644937. 
Toll  ver.  Richard,  435548426. 
ToUefsen,  Albert  E.,  333347510. 
Tolleson,  Paul  D..  431740680. 
Tomme,  Howard  M.,  347309886. 
Tompkins.  Thomas  C,  395323589. 
Tompkins.  Tommy  B.,  400663438. 
TOohey.  John  A..  022307994. 
Toth.  Mlron  W.,  379407801. 
Towe,  Gordon  K.,  237586163 
Towner.  Dick  L.,  527526501. 
Tracy,  Irving  A..  036246490. 
Triplett,  John  A.,  520420218. 
Tripp,  Joe  L..  307283686. 
Tripp.  Lesll  G.  H..  Jr.,  632389027. 
Ttojanowskl,  James  C.  391368484. 
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Trostle,  Marvin  K.,  516424102. 
Troutman,  Donald  E  .  237643557. 
Troy.  Richard  O..  184308502. 
Troyer.  Alan  J.,  608480503. 
Trultt,  Holland  D.,  263665951. 
Truitt,  Tracy  P.,  487427283. 
Tnunan,  James  G.,  488389575. 
Trusty,  Monty  J.,  454560753. 
Trusz,  Raymond  E.,  096341482. 
Trytten,  ChrU  T,,  484465685. 
Tucker,  David  G.,  376389702. 
Tucker,  James  H.,  446428235. 
Tucker,  Jerry  A.,  523446948. 
Tucker.  John  A.,  194303933. 
Tucker.  Jon  L..  278361399. 
Tucker,  Paul  K.,  549426743. 
Tudor,  Billy  D.,  429645720. 
Tufts,  Robert  J.,  564501661. 
Tukey,  Darold  E.,  004380182. 
TuUis.  Prank  L..  406522736. 
Turbrldy.  John  T.,  035269440. 
Tures,  Glfford  G.,  Jr.,  477346073. 
Turner,  James  S.,  451525836. 
Twaddell,  Jerry  W.,  489420363. 
Twlford,  Clement  W.,  241562139. 
Twobly,  James  E.,  032306651. 
Tyacke,  Douglas  D.,  472403829. 
Tyler,  Dale  G.,  216342408. 
Tyler,  Elee  W.,  267487933. 
Tyler,  William,  080328381. 
Tyre,  WllUam  W..  Jr.,  263627627. 
Ulltt,  Carl  E.,  Jr..  026324402. 
Ullrey,  Larry  L..  365346156. 
Ulman.  Lawrence  E..  394408879. 
Ulmer.  Charles  H..  452583690. 
Unkel.  Terrence  D.,  484505965. 
Urban.  John  F.,  156304971. 
Uren,  Nicholas  G.,  571528639. 
Urquhart,  Henry  T.,  Jr..  424609769. 
Utley.  Joseph,  259423353. 
Valentine,  John  J.,  Jr..  515363942. 
Vales.  Roger  M.,  479407974. 
Vancamp.  Kenneth  J..  363407427. 
Vance,  Jerry  D..  233620955. 
Vanhorn.  Billy  L..  402506373. 
Vanmeter,  Richard  H.,  277381113. 
Vannier,  Lavon  D..  534422497. 
Vanzandt.  Jon  P..  116301234. 
Vara.  Richard  F.,  227505118. 
Vaughn,  Arthur  D.,  418562925. 
Vaughn,  Everett  W.,  430664376. 
Veasey.  Columbus,  Jr.,  410485939. 
Veazey,  Douglas  D.,  450582258. 
Vecchlo,  Joseph  J.,  115300600. 
Venable,  Grady  P.,  442427834. 
Venkufi.  Robert  E..  521561887. 
Verdery.  Joseph  H..  247643248. 

Verdler,  Paul  R.,  Jr.,  171306263. 

Verfuss.  Gary  R.,  521561886. 

Verkest,  William  A.,  356309238. 

Vermaas.  John.  137309974. 

Vermalre.  Peter  J.,  385367106. 

Vervlsch.  Charles  D.,  381384406. 

Veth.  John  J.,  122334242. 

Vetter.  Gary  L..  551521901. 

Via.  Ronald  D..  230504612. 

Vice.  Gary  E..  468609708. 

Vick.  David  R  ,  241627709. 

Vida,  Joseph  T.,  152308435. 

Viemd,  George  P..  123308055. 

ViUalre.  Nathaniel  E.,  021301354. 

Vincent.  William  W.,  Jr.,  247689796. 

Vines,  Thomafi  L..  266606861. 

Vion,  Jerry  E..  432748350. 

Vlscaslllaa.  PhlUp  A..  109327052. 

Vogel.  John  M..  203309161. 

Vogelsang,  John  M.,  292342730. 

Volt.  Louis  W..  078308739. 

Voltz.  Neal  S..  170301802. 

Voorhees,  Richard  L.,  064327136. 

Voss,  Richard  D.,  443329622. 

Vosse,  John  M.,  411626783. 

Vranesh,  George  E.,  160344944. 

Waall.  Douglas  R  ,  539349834. 

Wackeen,  Walter  T.,  564625466. 

Wade.  Charles  G.,  410683520. 

Wade,  James  W.,  411705547. 

Wadleigh,  David  A.,  524443477. 

Wadsley,  Victor  J..  546666506. 

Wagner.  James  A.,  191322529. 

Wagner,  Richard  C.  534402451. 
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Wagy,  Lawrence  E..  344323350. 
Wakeman,  Donald  E.,  099334678. 
Walbridge.  Raymond  D.,  442429400. 
Walker,  Charles  R.,  416520229. 
Walker,  Claren  E.,  Jr.,  236544686. 
Walker,  David  D.,  161321157. 
Walker,  Harold  C  132260020. 
Walker,  Leon  E.,  Jr.,  261529755. 
Walker.  Thomas  G..  427800854. 
Wall.  Jerald  C,  505502285. 
Wallace.  Arthur  A.,  269369032. 
Wallace,  Gary  E.,  540466387. 
Wallace.  James  A.,  Jr.,  260628316. 
Walling.  Thomas  O.,  464622227. 
Walls,  Douglas  D.,  308425096. 
Walmsley,  John  C,  Jr.,  157300692. 
Walrath,  Barry  A..  287365321. 
Walsh.  Louis  C,  054345123. 
Walston,  Gall  D.,  485423737. 
Walters.  Joe  K.,  251684741. 
Walters,  Maynard  Z.,  224482327. 
Walters,  Roger  W..  244586816. 
Waltman,  Richard  P.,  360381160. 
Walton,  Gail  H.,  178285699. 
Wandllng,  Larry  W.,  486422117. 
Ward,  George  A.,  Jr.,  221266657. 
Warddnp,  Robert  L.,  517480760. 
Warders,  Norman  H.,  600384643. 
Ware,  Wayne  E.,  490^:40913. 
Warn,  Peter  W.,  133309110. 
Warner,  Raymond  M.,  Jr.,  521561859. 
Warner,  Wayne  A.,  316421443. 
Warren,  Elton  A.,  Jr.,  434563192. 
Warren,  John  R.,  400607258. 
Warren,  Max  E.,  348268008. 
Washburn,  Donald  C,  329340841. 
Wesson,  Robert  L.,  560522374 
Waterman,  Asa,  Jr.,  521561823. 
Waterman,  Charles  R.,  382407357. 
Watson.  William  M..  401380693. 
Watt.  Allen  K.,  576387046. 
Wattawa,  Verne  V.,  561589888. 
Watts,  James  G.,  303389420. 
Watts,  Peter  M.,  542441276. 
Waugh,  Richard  G.,  Jr.,  228542522. 
Wazney,  Edward  L.,  179323448. 
Wear,  Norman  G.,  416501794. 

Weathers,  Edward  A.,  Jr..  436583088. 

Weaver.  James  S..  Jr.,  187327386. 

Weaver,  James  L.,  325320662. 

Weaver.  Lonnie  E..  430646561. 
Weaver,  Parke  R.,  Jr.,  475383617. 

Weaver,  Robert  E..  366427622. 
Webb.  Danny  A..  423460516. 

Webb,  Edward  P.,  323349616. 

Webb.  Hugh  K..  521661891. 

Weber,  Floyd.  462646140. 

Weber,  John  G.,  490463649. 

Weber.  Joseph  F.,  380402272. 

Weber.  Lester  J.,  520449139. 

Weber.  Lynn  R.,  565528094. 

Weber,  Paul  A..  462666717. 

Webster.  Arlyn  E..  553426897. 

Webster.  Arthur  T.,  403506027. 

Webster,  Joseph  B.,  Ill,  249622877. 

Webster,  Thomas  R..  290360027. 

Wecker.  William  E..  385400354. 

Weeks,  Edson  S.,  259544292. 

Welgand,  Louis  G.,  ni.  110320619. 

Weimer,  John  R..  Jr..  284324492. 

Weir.  Donald  E..  238582774. 

WelB.  Dan  J.,  334307441. 

Wels,  Erhard  G.,  Jr.,  227461963. 

Weltz,  Charles  P.,  148305043. 

Weland,  James  E..  304342540. 

Welch,  Alfred  P..  305384720. 

Welch.  Charles  R.,  245601795. 

Welch,  Harold  W.,  378407896. 

Welch,  Roy  L.,  299345666. 

Welch,  William  E.,  411628923. 

Wells,  Carl  H.,  Jr..  465562973. 

Wells,  Donald  A.,  534309630. 

Wells,  Elwln,  536344215. 

Wells,  Kenneth  L.,  305422187. 

Wells,  Norman  E.,  566503095. 

Wells,  Robert  S.,  451501059. 

Wells.  Roger  G.,  424469056. 

Wells,  Ronald  D.,  524425409. 

Wells,  Walter  C,  546564072. 

Wenger,  John  C.  203325611. 

WensU.  Larry  E..  243605113. 


Wentland.  Fredrick  R.,  298323965. 
Wentworth,  Dennis  G.,  060346375. 
Wereland,  Kenneth  L.,  617344189. 
Wertz,  Daniel  L.,  226623281. 
Wessel,  James  R.,  402623744. 
Wessell,  Herbert  W..  166309043. 
Wesson,  Frank  S.,  409603332. 
West.  Carlton  T.,  Jr.,  257567964. 
West,  Gerald  V  ,  241647618. 
West,  Thomas  H.,  412601746. 
West,  Wesley  L.,  522502022. 
Westbrook,  Sam  W.,  Ill,  492443573. 
Westerbeck,  Gerald  W..  273383913. 
Wetherlngton,  Clyde  B.,  266604285. 
Wetterhahn,  Ralph  F.  060327226. 
Wetzel.  Raymond  A..  439463278. 
Weyler,  Kenneth  L.,  016327508. 
Wheeler,  Gerald  R  ,  Jr.,  420507849. 
Wheeler,  Richard  E.,  008226040. 
Wheeler,  William  A.,  II,  579564012. 
Whelan.  Charles  K..  046329400. 
Whltaker.  Alvln  E.,  282344739. 
Whltaker.  M.  Gary,  108303643. 
Whltaker,  Roger  S.,  262620020. 
White.  Charles  E.,  223361673. 
White,  Douglas  W.,  436626077. 
White,  Frederick  J  .  030306346. 
White.  Oalvln  G.,  571468863. 
White,  Jack  A.,  125288359. 
White,  James  8..  566501798. 
White,  Jimmy  G.,  496385660. 
White,  John  F.,  022301761. 
White,  Kenneth  O.,  232603169. 
White,  Michael  F..  231447396. 
White,  Robert  T..  221260306. 
White.  Ronald  L..  160261859. 
White,  Wesley  E..  220384253. 
White,  William  C,  230462800. 
Whitehead,  Ellis  H.,  513334634. 
Whitley.  Jerry  P..  251649398. 
Whltlock.  David  C.  557384591. 
Whitlow.  David  W.,  238623296. 
Whitney,  John  C,  446407639. 
Whltten,  John  L.,  411626158. 
Whlttier,  Charles  E  .  296347251. 
WhlttUnger.  Gary  E.,  359331462. 
Wlckham,  Donald  M..  420488220. 
Wlckham.  Frederic  O..  Jr.,  488381206. 
Wlckman,  Clarence  P.,  505366256. 
Wlckman,  Robert  W.,  538380669. 
Wicks,  Duane  J..  280348027. 
Widdlfleld,  Noel  F.,  308382491, 
Wldeman.  Hampton  E,.  062324289. 
Wldener,  Lloyd  H.,  413503847. 

Wiegand,  Albert  A..  148329405. 

Wleland.  Michael  H.,  451625379. 

Wlelatz,  Robert  J..  522480166. 

Wleting,  Richard  L.,  464602825. 

Wlggen.  Gerald  F.,  537361893. 

Wlgglesworth.  George  E.,  Jr.,  142283246. 

Wlggs,  David  L..  333309480. 

Wilder,  Phillip  D.,  067342797. 

Wilder.  William  M.,  lU,  446361735. 

WUds,  Edward  G..  177342576. 

WUes,  Jackie  L.,  450586488. 

Wiles,  James  K.,  540448504. 

Wiley.  Francis  T..  484360228. 

Wiley,  Lloyd  R..  462624571. 

Wllhelm,  James  L..  432783027. 

Wllhelm.  James  J..  502349355. 

Wllhelm,  John  P..  487445291. 

Wilklns,  Kermit  D.,  519380730. 

WUlems,  Gary  B.,  502449606. 

WilUams,  Clarence  R..  299304270. 

Williams,  David  M.,  311400379. 

Williams,  Etevld  O..  208302107. 

Williams,  Douglas  L.,  511320668. 

Williams,  ElUs  S..  242544681. 

WUUams,  Gary  K..  500404396. 

Williams,  Harold  E.,  498404614. 

Williams,  Keith  J..  478468228. 

Williams,  Larry  A.,  228464889. 

Williams,  Lonnie  W.,  26758184^. 

WlUlams.  Richard  E..  236643903. 

Williams,  Robert  J.,  249706133. 

Williams,  Walter  H.,  Ill,  265581687. 

Williamson.  Fred  H..  Jr..  215386160. 

Williamson.  George  L.,  in.  255660994. 

Willis.  Glynn  R..  408449482. 

Willis.  John  W..  Jr..  426744056. 

Wilson,  David  E..  369388906. 
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Wilson,  Oerad  P..  460441768. 

WUson,  Harry  P  Jr..  Of  6328611. 

Wilson.  Jack  O  .  459686325. 

WUson,  James  P..  041324354. 

WUson,  John  H.,  534349444. 

WUson,  John  H..  447349891. 

WUson,  Joseph  A  ,  Jr  ,  525809464. 

WUson,  Kennedy  B..  165321919. 

WUson,  Larry  A.,  528529885. 

WUson,  Larry  J..  265607395. 

WUson,  Larry  D  ,  239560362. 

Wilson,  Rlchsrd  L.,  579543713. 

WUson.  Robert  E..  374329875. 

WUson.  Thon  as  A  ,  043306391. 

WUson,  WlUK  m  E.,  159322049. 

WUUout.  Boy  ce  W.,  522525502. 

WUtuck,  Robfrt,  171302793. 

Wlmberly,  Charles  H  .  255627348. 

Wlmbrow.  Nutter  J..  III.  214367273. 

Wlmer.  David  J  .  540401696. 

Wlnburn,  CllUord  L.,  52448C124. 

Wlndey.  John  L.,  399364516. 

Windham.  Clifton  T.,  263547785. 

Wlnebarger,  lorrest  S..  414605590. 

Wlngo,  Jon  L.  450586084, 

Wlnlcelmann.  Marvin  B.,  358300981. 

Winkler.  Davl  i  E..  1 153081 10. 

Wlnland,  Gene  E..  270386069. 

Winn,  Robert  C  .  048302735. 

Winston,  John  T..  31:401903. 

Wl^aell,  Jamj  3  R.,  065346269. 
.    Wl^^,  Fred  I:   ,523507996. 

Wlsler,  Rlchaid  A  .  230605421. 

Withers,  Jam*  s  A.,  450443671. 

Withuhn.  WU  lam  L..  553564693. 

Wltkowskl.  D(  nnls  W.,  332349656. 

Witt,  John  A..  399322666. 
Witt.  Lawrence  v..  Jr.,  427727054. 
Wlttkopp.  Vernon  G..  569500118. 
Woeber,  Phlllii  J..  557588117. 
Wojtuslk,  Thaddeus,  044304255. 
Wolf,  Allen  E.,  330329796. 
Wolf,  Charles  I.,  277345864. 
Wolf,  Richard  A.,  283363743. 
Wood,  Daniel :  j..  248604244. 
Wood,  John  D  ,  300341763. 
Wood,  Roger  a..  563525198. 
Woodard.  Dan  ell  D  .  523509038. 
Woodard.  Robsrt  L..  Jr.,  510361308. 
Woodcock.  Anilrew  J.,  389341412. 
Woods,  Edward,  418523030. 
Woods,  James  t.,  060322257. 
Woods.  Jon  P..  301325827. 
Woodson.  Mur  shy  A.,  456602278. 
Woody,  James  P.,  243561064. 
Wocldrldge.  Di  le  A.,  266629963. 
Wooten,  Alvln  ;..  255568034. 
Workman.  Joseph  P.,  250629546. 
Worley,  Ben  J.,  2235-'^9174. 
Worthlngton,  '  VUUam  L..  Jr.,  407543868. 
Worthlngton,  l  Valter  T..  2426" 3357. 
Worthlngton,  Charles  G  .  515368237. 
Worthy,  Howaid  R.,  417501276. 
Wray,  John  C.  II,  097325548. 
Wnght.  Alfred  JA.,  454586491. 
Wright.  Bobby  [R..  403422961. 
Wright.  David  :  C,  484461769. 
Wright,  PrankLr.  E..  223564898. 
Wright.  John  r  i.,  263520445. 
Wright.  John  J  .  Jr..  413640620. 
Wright.  Robert  M.,  400446203. 
Wright.  WiUlati  E..  426729828. 
Wrobel.  John  E ,,  Jr.,  497442976. 
Wuest.  WiUiann  A.,  142320071. 
Wusk,  Larry  L.,  505509622. 
Wyman.  Devon  E..  374343693. 
Wynne,  Patrick  E..  263642213. 
Yalch,  WlUiam  A.,  190325356. 
Yancey,  George  P.,  403521857. 
Yeckley,  John  K.,  603146000. 
Yee,  Dennis  K. ,1527567682. 
Yelvlngton,  WllUam  M.,  267562780. 
YlngUng,  Kay  A.,  179303044. 
Yoblonsky,  George  W.,  284343029. 
York,  Wayne  P.,  006360622. 
Young,  Jlmmle  D.,  460580648. 
Young,  Robert  A.,  471409646. 
Young.  WUllami  J.,  058326486. 
Youngblood,  Jackie,  513227979. 
Younger.  Jey  El  III,  462643495. 
Younglove,  Gar^  D  ,  271321115. 


Yuss,  Prederlck  L..  161322447. 
Zachary,  Prank  E..  246581740. 
Zadra,  Jon  A  ,  523482314. 
Zamora,  Alonso  O.,  Jr..  449662131. 
Zamora  Raul,  454541090. 
Zann,  Stephen  M.,  267562763. 
Zarucchl.  Leroy  D.,  547503756. 
Zavlslak,  Raymond  W.,  272367795. 
Zawachl,  Robert  A  ,  387340745. 
Zeltvogel,  Thomas  J.,  099284876. 
Zepeda,  Pernando,  526509301. 
Zern,  Richard  A.,  217305754. 
Zielinskl.  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  032283705. 
Zlmmer,  Donald  E, '316363546. 
Zlmmer,  James  L.,  290387485. 
Zimmer.  Peter  B..  298347121. 
Zimmerman,  John  E.,  272361521. 
Zimmerman,  Larry  L.,  352329458. 
Zimmerman.  Richard  L.,  525824328. 
Zimmerman.  Robert  K.,  219267228. 
Zlmmermann,  Prank  S  ,  355323243. 
Zmuda,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  035286573. 
Zodln,  Ronald  R.,  465648157. 
Zoeller,  Roger  J  ,  391409288. 
Zoes,  Prederlck  E  ,  325349033. 
Zuberbuhler.  Rudolph  U..  518447637. 
Zucchetti,  Roberto,  082301036. 
Zumwalt,  James  P..  525800374. 
Zwerg,  Ralph  P.,  336305297. 
ZwoUnskl,  Ronald  J.,  218364628. 

CHAPLAINS 

Beeson,  Gilbert  W.,  Jr.,  242546746. 
Bonath,  Harold  D..  503340425. 
Burt,  Gene  E.,  240560933. 
Bush.  Thomas  R..  570386947. 
Deblleux,  Earl  V.,  014264363. 
Dickey,  Richard  J.,  160283014. 
Dwyer,  Dennis  M..  543348614. 
Dwyer  John  P.,  081221961. 
Palcone,  EmiUo,  342222075. 
Poxworthy,  Paul  D.,  459500158. 
Puemmeler,  James  R  ,  499306103. 
Oervals,  Guy  J..  039205995. 
Greene,  James  P.,  026261919. 
Harlin,  Donald  J..  069283532. 
Klnsey.  Hugh  R.,  436605562. 
Labone.  Kenneth  R.,  188309773. 
Mann.  John  L..  240488364. 
Mcintosh.  Gene  K..  417422109. 
Morgan,  Hugh  H.,  417402733. 
Morgan,  Rex  J..  339227408. 
Ofsdahl,  Donald  C.  475402268. 
Reilly,  P.  Joseph.  492326529. 
Rhoads,  WlUiam  L  .  229362641. 
Somma,  James  E..  Jr  ,  183247410. 
Way,  Joseph  C.  426622078. 
Wlsnlewskl,  Edward  E.,  222260623. 

DENTAL    COBPS 

Almqulst,  Theodore,  505524322. 
Arnold.  Ralph  M.,  545588335. 
Bellanca.  Paul  M.,  222240701. 
Blasettl,  Angelo  B.,  043248151. 
Couture,  Paul  P  ,  015306957. 
Donahue.  Robert  L.,  456623092. 
Duncan.  Walter  J.,  462645950. 
Erickson,  Leon  H..  470466288. 
Pazlo,  Louis  J.,  137325504. 
Perland,  Norman  G..  039247614. 
Hedrick,  Michael  C  .  389383565. 
Herbold,  Edward  T..  052323431. 
Klzzle,  Anderson.  255382428. 
Kleinstub,  Paul  H.,  299348383. 
Knowles.  Kenneth  I  .  519443795. 
Koutnik,  Alfred  W..  348324146. 
Matranga.  Luke  P.,  Jr  ,  318341690. 
MaxweU.  Terrence  J..  133325412. 
Nosworthy.  Donald  G.,  511400847. 
Schutt,  Norman  L.,  132323006. 
Staup,  James  C.  Jr  ,  287342252. 
Strohaver,  Robert  A..  300348576. 
Studt.  Kurt  H.,  493467565. 
Thouvenot,  Ronald  G  ,  325328692. 
Toole,  Ronald  J.,  460600591. 
Walsh,  William  P.,  Jr.,  456608183. 
Weinman,  Morris  L.,  057306521. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

Acustamelendez,  Antonio  E.,  581469776. 
Bailey,  Edward  J.,  039229508. 
BattagUa.  Carl  J.,  036261303. 


Bergstrom,  Terry  J.,  384347340. 

Bltseff,  Edward  L.,  539184927. 

Bovle,  Warren  W.,  107308895. 

Boydstun,  James  A.,  429729151. 

BrazU,  Harold  H.,  383383700. 

Callcx>,  Forrest  W.,  403527899. 

Carpenter,  Warren  L.,  432408252. 

Clark,  Carl  M.,  550407546. 

Corbett,  Jamee  E.,  468406383. 

Crow,  Joe  W.,  431648093. 

Davis,  Charles  M..  432649976. 

Dean.  David  P.,  035269503. 

Debessonet,  David  A.,  436566437. 

Deford,  James  W.,  288328692. 

Dehart,  Rufus  M.,  Jr.,  227448633. 

Dlorl,  David  A.,  266585593. 

Dyer,  William  M.,  Jr.,  469667562. 

Eady,  John  L,,  247705644. 

Ehemann,  Larry  J.,  429682658. 

Pogel,  Lawrence  J.,  261643431. 

Gibson,  Gordon  L.  M.,  346266961. 

Oiffln,  Edward  L.,  514289940. 

Graham.  James  P.,  Jr.,  249581509. 

Hansen,  Paul  T.,  444382883. 

Hemming,  Val  O.,  519384608. 
Henges,  David  P,,  455583342. 
Hinzman,  Gary  W.,  284368596. 
Hubbard,  Richard  H.,  302348762. 
Jack,  Bernard  R.,  190226168. 
Jeoha.  Larry  D.,  510440152. 
Jenkins.  Douglas  W.,  Jr..  363428164. 
Johnson,  Albert,  Jr.,  233489797. 
Jurado,  Rodrlgo,  261422943. 
Kantack,  Paul  W.,  519362238. 
Lewis,  James  A..  432642025. 
Miller.  Warren  C,  417565709. 
Moseley,  John  C.  425809164. 
Murray,  Arthur  J..  434562072. 
Olson,  James  E.,  520444611. 
Pike,  Benjamin  P.,  260564473. 
Rather,  Edwin  P.,  408709285, 
Roby,  Milton  L.,  425609634. 
Smith,  Melvln  D.,  254601747. 
Sutton,  George  S.,  254623849. 
Thomas.  HoUis  A.,  Jr.,  1 18329935. 
Tomasovlc,  Jerry  J.,  321346332. 
TrueU,  John  E.,  508504304. 
Wagner,  James  D.,  II,  523449215. 
Watters.  John  A..  Jr.,  209281480. 
West.  Gary  W.,  353325946 
Yatteau,  Ronald  P.,  253622842. 
Zlelnskl,  John  J.,  045306400. 

NURSE     CORPS 

Allen,  Carlton  R..  009246780. 
Bozell,  Nellie  M.,  412508793. 
BrlUhart,  Rita  A..  517484748. 
Brown,  Virginia  B.,  431580058. 
Bruder.  Rose  R..  071344932. 
Burwell.  Dawn  R.,  205321999. 
Cardinal,  Virginia,  087263338. 
Carlson,  David  J.,  172328868. 
Castillo,  Pacita  B..  575386325. 
Chenoweth.  Theresa  E..  306348598. 
Dashner.  Linda  L..  455682631. 
Edwards.  Robert  A.,  392307025 
Plsher,  Ann  L.,  018301343. 
Gannon,  Charlotte  C,  011326120. 
Gendron.  Bernlce  M..  033284367. 
Giuliani,  Anita  M.,  208260101. 
Grundberg,  Helen  I.,  469381355. 
Hammerstone,  Dorothy  A.,  153301212. 
Helm.  Barbara  A.,  318342400. 
Jones,  Russell  T.,  195306635. 
Kovach,  Margaret  A.,  291343733. 
Laudlse,  Margaret  A..  208324435. 
Lester.  Jeanne  A.,  395360801. 
Lorzing,  Katheryn  A.,  101329090. 
Maley,  Helen  A.,  285340650. 
Maley,  Mary  P.,  295369899. 
Martin,  Evalyn  M.,  207323501. 
McLaughlin,  Kathertne  J  .  504361670. 
Mead.  Edward  C,  064309255. 
Miller,  Lois  L.,  264642824. 
MUler,  Peggy  J.,  422505868. 
Mulligan,  Patricia  G.,  116348762. 
Nolan,  James  P.,  Jr.,  043306131. 
Novak,  John  P.,  422402331. 
Nunez,  Charlotte  L.,  433561875. 
Orock,  Mary  J.,  165300742. 
Patry,  Monlta  A.,  007340324. 
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Prlddy,  BlUy  O.,  449607578. 
Rleck,  Gwendolyn  A.,  481624576. 
Roller.  Jamee  P.,  Jr  ,  444340761. 
Ruddy,  Mary  L.,  127267644. 
Savoy,  Grace  L.,  012308209 
Schneider,  Carolyn  A  ,  483426590. 
smith,  Janice  E.,  258603906, 
Sparaclno,  Maria  S.,  169309713. 
Steadman,  Barbara  J..  249623831. 
Steffes,  Barbara  D.,  365342166. 
Stubbs,  Llnnle  M..  464629120. 
Swetman,  Margaret  L.,  067303811. 
Tredwell,  Suzanne  E  ,  399380920. 
Trelsch.  Mary  E.,  297341785. 
Warren,  Judith  N.,  313400811. 
Welch,  Ella  L.,  437643973. 
Whitley,  Rita  J.,  422486392. 
Wise,  Dennis  T.,  463564976. 
Wolford,  PrlsclUa  R.,  235606940. 
Woodruff,  Dorothy  D..  413542557. 
Zigarovlch,  Annette,  169326773. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Addleman,  George  R.,  512347141. 
Armstrong.  George  M.,  HI,  433602733. 
Basa,  Elpedlo.  576347094. 
Haver,  Henry  W.,  204327771. 
Begin,  Joseph  L.,  215388316. 
Bishop,  WUlard  V..  Jr.,  426686379. 
Blalock.  Pranklyn  T.,  Ill,  430721624. 
Bohannon,  Richard  L.,  Jr.,  439485617. 
Boone,  Donald  G.,  213385201. 
Brenner.  Bernard.  157249194. 
Brvan,  Ralph  J.,  197308636. 
Cadenhead,  Charles  C,  456608355. 
Carota.  Richard  J.,  025306658. 
Creasy,  James  K.,  415624862. 
England.  Douglas  M.,  504364185. 
Erwin  Bobby  D.,  431588234. 
Frazier,  Charles  L.,  348327415. 
Glovale,  Joseph  J.,  520380978. 
Herndon,  David  H.,  543360875. 
Hoey,  Patrick  H.,  Jr..  079342002. 
Hughes,  Gerald  E.,  336288657. 
Johnson,  Robert  B.,  377400470. 
Johnston,  Hubert  L.,  421368737. 
Kimball,  Ronald  M.,  555524011. 
King,  James  L.,  278323177. 
Leslie,  James  D.,  Ill,  192309904. 

Manderfield.  Nicholas  W..  362420577. 

McClain.  Harry  C,  Jr.,  401501471. 

McHugh,  Gerald  J.,  161283190. 

Mllkevltch.  Joseph  J..  331266888. 

Milstone,  Seymour,  064222791. 

Morris.  Victor  G.,  485460811. 

Morrison,  Charles  W.  B..  362380183. 

Notdurft,  Norman  E.,  543403516. 

O'Connor,  Daniel  W.,  137263876. 

Ohop.  Paul  A.,  200266030. 

Palazzo,  Eugene  A.,  566529590. 

Parlmucha,  Joseph  P.,  191288259. 

Roundtree.  Lester  J..  217309729. 

Snyder.  Morris  K.,  539360848. 

Terry.  Charles  R.,  252584183. 

Upton,  Charles  R.,  454506919. 

WUUs,  Richard  J.,  473409973. 

Wilson,  Edward  W.,  409626504. 

WUson.  John  G.,  307421643. 

Winslow,  Stanley  R.,  508444851. 

VETERINARY    CORPS 

Burns.  Lonnle  J.,  463668529. 
Butts,  Donald  W..  512424027. 
Clark.  Keith  A..  456721513. 
Cordts,  Robert  E.,  484502799. 
David,  Tony  D.,  509423516. 
Irving,  George  W.,  HI,  577544900. 
Kirk,  John  H.,  395402906. 
May,  James  O..  258540353. 
Rumph.  Paul  P.,  424520815. 
Slemons,  Richard  D.,  508447477. 
Thalken.  Charles  E..  505547466. 
Toft.  John  D.,  II,  379308795. 
Watters.  John  W.,  459520369. 
Wlesenfeld,  David  S.,  084327869. 

BIOMEDICAL    SCIENCES    CORPS 

Adams,  WUlie  J.,  252624834. 
Baety,  Walter  G.,  III.  265543558. 
Cooper,  Thomas  H.,  238665781. 
Cox,  Philip  B.,  209302761. 
Crissup,  Larry  A..  510363450. 
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Crowley,  Peter  A.,  068325523. 
Drawdy,  Joan,  336367715. 
Gaudot,  Prank  J.,  549487008, 
HasUngs,  Humphrey  K.,  Jr  ,  245447023. 
Hughes,  David  P.,  097308924. 
Labar,  Etevld  A.,  392406830. 
Logsdon,  Donald  P.,  Jr.,  341326926. 
Myers,  Stuart  S..  287266752. 
Fletcher,  Eugene  V.,  503401672. 
Schleifer,  Fred  S.,  215346481. 
Schuster,  David  E.,  367421001. 
Stayman,  Herman  L.,  287328686.   . 
Thomas,  Jerry  P.,  422502021. 
Ward.  Edward  R.,  Jr.,  417466093. 

LINE 

SecoTid  lieutenant  to  tirst  lieutenant 
Abraham,  William  D.,  234706654. 
Abromaitls.  Stanley   C,  Jr.,  042366662. 
Adamec.  John  M.,  Jr.,  076407356. 
Adams,  Thomas  P.,  441402388. 
Albright,  John  S.,  II,  585105501. 
Alderler,  Elmer  L.,  181288824. 
Allen,  Richard  B.,  006422422. 
AUlson,  Robert  E..  Jr.,  458706347. 
Altpeter,  Lee  S.,  216401083. 
Alverson.  Michael  E..  075380240. 
Andersen,  Gary  A.,  502462377. 
Anderson.  Frederic  M.,  143341483. 
Ankener,  Richard  A..  085322502. 
Anno,  Stephen  E.,  566625680. 
Ansell,  Julian  R.,  225581539. 
Arbeit,  Ferde  P..  545660747. 
Archibald,  Alexander  M.,  Jr.,  262626206. 
Ardis.  David  G.,  415680973. 
Armendlnger,  Gerard  P..  Jr.,  067369979. 
Arner,  Eugene  O.,  261689801. 
Arnold.  John  E.,  561645969. 
Arnold,  Palmer  G  ,  526983626. 
Ashbrook,  Owen  O.,  213481836. 
Atkinson.  Obble  T.,  334360855. 
Badell,  Patrick  C,  30867875. 
Bailey,  Gregory  P.,  214440913. 
Bailey,  Ronald  O..  568623924. 
Baker,  Alan  W.,  261808249. 
Baker,  Robert  R..  Jr.,  362404193. 
Ballard,  James  R.,  261728465. 
Barmwart.  James  L.,  304482704. 
Barhaugh,  John  H.,  520427063. 
Barnard,  Howard  D..  Ill,  254660650. 
Barnes,  Judson  C,  574164817. 
Barnes,  Robert  B.,  570647236. 
Barnes,  WUliam  H..  Jr..  284421964. 
Barnett.  Thomas  D.,  095363190. 
Barney.  Warren  G.,  466606030. 
Barnum,  Robert  J..  094348579. 
Bartlett,  John  R.,  458747611. 
Barton,  David  W.,  566568913. 
Baslnger,  Jimmy  R.,  243489543. 
Bast,  Paul  G.,  383447821. 
Bauer,  Christian  A.,  485529965. 
Baugh,  Gary  E.,  528540479. 

Baugher,  Kenney  R.,  431844150. 

Baxter,  Dale  E.,  416586131. 

Bayne,  Harry  G.,  507607659. 

Beattle,  Charles  W.,  291389459. 

Beatty,  Lyle  D.,  318368169. 

Bebee,  Richard  C,  326361979. 

Beck,  Larry  R.,  491468712. 

Behrendt,  John  M.,  520444728. 

Beltzel,  James  S..  548640370. 

Bell,  William  J..  Jr.,  204324951. 

Berzins,  John  J.,  380464159. 

Besbikos,  Charles  S..  016346180. 

Bettlnger.  Sterling  P.,  Jr.,  555583556. 

Bettner,  Ronald  A.,  307463997. 

Bldwell,  David  P  ,  263566070. 

Blele,  Thomas  M.,  472483458. 

Biltoft,  Christopher  A.,  565647082.        , 

Bissett,  Kenneth  R..  Jr.,  574181587. 

Blaha,  Pranlt  R.,  316447084. 

Blaum,  Raymond  J.,  Jr..  426780931. 

Bleakley,  Bruce  A.,  444429492. 

Bliss,  George  F..  in,  527644316. 

Block,  William  H.,  339368208. 

Bloom,  Michael  J.,  002326683. 

Bluir.  Ronald  E.,  559629169. 

Blystone.  John  B.,  183348716. 

Boettcher.  Thomas  D.,  449761043. 

Bohn.  Gary  D.,  614868204. 

Bolsture,  Worth  W.,  Jr..  437681171. 


Boose,  John  A.,  287400467. 
Boren,  Glenn  E..  423567771. 
Boelljevac,  Michael  J.,  606560057. 
Boat,  James  L.,  126366177. 
Boston,  Ronald  G..  561624769. 
Boucher,  Robert  J.,  042383879. 
Boulet,  Dan  L.,  Jr.,  437743677. 
Boyer,  John  P.,  Jr.,  359360635. 
Brackln,  WlUiam  B.,  Jr  ,  416600036. 
Bradley,  Ronald  G.,  228628099. 
Brandt.  William  R.,  536407276. 
Bravlnder,  Richard  W.,  573542788. 
Brazil,  Douglas  L.,  212447973. 
Breen,  Edward  R.,  090367882. 
Brende,  Otis  A.,  539423784. 
Broadway,  Terrance  M.,  262685693. 
Brooks,  George  D.,  430767784. 
Brown,  Dennis  L.,  470500308. 
Brown,  Francis  L  ,  478344623. 
Bruce,  Larry  D.,  266604360. 
Brugger.  Phillip  C,  506522412. 
Buchert,  William  J.,  342322403. 
Budinger,  Fred  W.,  Jr.,  357382362. 
Buettner,  Terry  W.,  553680047. 
Bulloch,  Donald  C  ,  436642588, 
Burbank,  Deane  A.,  004440473. 
Burdette,  Duane  D.,  272406664. 
Burghoffer,  Leo  L.,  482542647. 
Burke,  Joseph  W.,  347389131. 
Burman,  Steven  W.,  282405547. 
Burnett.  Paul!  C.  260705388. 
Burns.  Danny  R..  550629831. 
Burnup,  George  M.,  461682695. 
Burskl,  Michael  L.,  041363212. 
Bury.  Stanley  J..  213422635. 
Bush.  Andrew  K..  214440128. 
Bush.  Frederick  E.,  Jr..  566600770. 
Buslco,  Roger  P.,  563603042. 
Byassee,  WlUiam  D.,  511440852. 
Cable.  John  P..  516445071. 
Calloway,  Robert  M..  Jr..  409681024. 
CalvanelU,  Thomas  J..  130367875. 
Canter,  Thomas  H.,  527585303, 
Carleton,  Roger  E.,  252663676. 
Carlson.  Roger  T..  471520967. 
Carlson.  Ronald  D.,  472507503. 
Carney,  John  M..  Jr..  521568503. 
Carpenter,  Adelbert  W..  565583432. 
Carr,  Dennis  L..  068360457. 
Carr,  Wayne  L.,  532389672. 
CarroU,  Patrick  H„  Jr.,  376425478. 
Carroll,  Terry  M.,  Jr..  262681800. 
Casey,  Tommy  W.,  466700695. 
Cason,  Robert  D.,  452784801. 
Castagno.  James  R..  323367667. 
Cathcart.  Richard  J..  544465666. 
Caudle,  Joseph  E.,  526648242. 
CentUla,  Robert  J..  381424717. 
Cerak.  John  P..  142362834. 
Chace,  Harvey  D.,  032328612. 
Chambless.  Rubven  M..  Jr..  252743461. 
Chapelle.  Conrad  A..  048287250. 
Chlckles,  James  G..  353369306. 
Chorllns,  Richard  D..  495466751. 
Chrlstensen,  James  E.,  Jr..  228564785. 
Chuba.  Francis  Charles,  Jr.,  201346026. 
Clkoski.  Thomas  R..  164344651 
Clark.  Samuel  L.,  II,  297327115. 
Clark.  Thomas  H..  215442375. 
Clements.  Charles  L.,  449789316 
Clements,  Edward  P..  586018604. 
Cobb.  Charles  G..  Ill,  438645921. 
Cobb,  George  N..  212448297. 
CockreU.  Gerald  L..  459706070. 
Coffev,  Roger  K.,  229581253. 
Cole,  George  P.,  Jr.,  553660264. 
Colello,  Stephen  A.,  001340885. 
Coleman,  James  E.,  265747997. 
Coleman,  Ronald  D.,  573540243. 
Colgrove.  Robert  T.,  564583528. 
Collins,  Kenneth  P.,  280327869. 
Connollv.  Robert  J.,  021347811. 
Connors.  WUliam  P.,  015321223. 
Conrad,  David  A.,  226686636. 
Converse,  Lowell  A.,  414642691. 
Cook,  Douglas  F..  237666832. 
Cook,  Robert,  294320653. 
Cool,  Lawrence  E.,  496422247. 
Cooper.  David  G.,  253663159. 
Cooper.  Ronald  T.,  416647231. 
Cope.  Eugene  P.,  026347054. 
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Cope,  Vernoi^  M.,  266669354. 
Ck>rmany,  G^t  C,  449761046. 
Oormney,  Laiiey  K.,  401642916. 
Comlah.  JeBT^ey  M.,  566666113. 
Oorwln,  0«rsid  W..  176361067. 
C!ox.  Sherwood  C,  559646034. 
Crafton.  Walter  D.,  406526214. 
Crandall.  Da^el  L..  200346658. 
Crane.  Barry ;D..  359385049. 
Craaaton,  George  D.,  266665849. 
Crawford.  Chjarles  S..  Jr  .  224560053. 
Crist,  StevenJA.,  137321721. 
Croft,  David  R.,  247700348. 
Crosby,  Wan^ey  L.,  Jr.,  538421235. 
Croes,  James  E,,  292386573. 
Crowder,  Wtljlam  A.,  445429135. 
Crxunley.  JaiAes  P.,  Jr  ,  032348781. 
Cunningham!  Edward  E.,  274383581. 
Cunningham^  Larry  G.,  309467428. 
Cunnlnghamj  Thomas  L.,  401606043. 
Czonstka,  Stefren  J.,  352360588. 
Dalnes.  Alan  p.,  529528232. 
Daley,  William  K.,  527624707. 
Damm,  Predeilck  C  ,  479529250. 
Damron.  Lyni  B.,  497442341. 
Daniel,  Edwaid  L.,  228625918. 
Daniels.  Char|es  C,  448446862. 
Dash.  George  IH  ,  Jr.,  555602542. 
Davie,  Robert  JN.,  Jr.,  260705960. 
Davles,  Jamesjp.,  II,  568687540. 
Davis,  Daniel  R  ,  230544271. 
DArtar.  John  L^,  366441027 
Davis,- Richard  J.,  236099980. 
Deboe,  David,  037288669. 
Delaplane,  William  K..  tU,  332368969. 
Delay,  RlchanJ  D..  059321514. 
Dellsle,  Henry]  335360087. 
Dellaflora,  Thimaa  E.,  187341567. 
Deluca,  Brian  [L.,  148364488. 
Dempsey,  Denpls  T..  089344373. 
Denham,  Charles  A.,  243704730. 
Despaln,  Michel  John,  529581282. 
Destaffany,  Nelson  D.,  212449575. 
Deturk,  Roblnj  A.,  043344598. 
Devltt,  ThomaB  K..  370383423. 
Dlmmlck.  PauJH.,  Jr.,  520501789. 
Dltuccl,  John  P.,  558627292. 
Domzalskl,  Datld  W.,  S60267086. 
Don  Bruce  W.,!  2184491 15. 
Donahue,  Mor|an  J.,  580587424. 
Dong,  Roger  S»  562604213. 
Donovan,  Brian,  J.,  217469540. 
Dougherty,  JoUn  J.,  Jr..  155349813. 
Dougherty,  Uewellyn  S  ,  549626300. 
DowUng,  Emmttt  P.,  in,  298383286. 
Drabant,  Robert  E.,  567589778. 
Draper,  Robert  A..  463721564. 
Duffleld,  JameaE.,  519464110. 
Duggan,  Cornelius  T..  Jr  ,  020364383. 
Duncan,  Lloyd  P.,  515420536. 
Dunn,  David  jj,  097340178. 
Dunn.  Etevid  j],  374346790. 
Durbln,  James  ^.,  429803173. 
Duroes,  Thoma4  P  .  364465087 
Dysart,  Chrtstot)her  J.,  571607941. 
Bafit,  Jamee  R..  276407526. 
Eaat.  Wilbur  W;,  228580478. 
Edgerly,  WalteriG.,  521561490. 
Edwards,  Jerry  v.,  426902065. 
Edwards,  WUllatn  H  .  II,  279386752. 
Egan,  John  J..  Ill,  35M68962. 
Elckmann.  Ken:ieth  B..  456722203. 
Elliott.  George  D  ,  277400554. 
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Elliott,  James  C 
Elm,  Stephen  R 
Elsberry.  Rober  ; 
Els  ton,  Ernest  V 


Ennis.  Edgar  W 
Ermak,  Donald  L 
Escue,  Ralph  C  , 
Esslng,  John  E., 


Evans,  Thomas  I'.,  514444033. 
Pahlberg,  Keith,  P..  340300375. 
Palls,  James  J.,  0  55369334. 
Pancher,  Rlchari  B..  089362828 


Parts,  wmiam  L 
Parrow,  James 


Pedel.  Gary  A.,  541525755. 


205342509. 
475442624. 
T.,  217447990. 
..  Jr.,  534426698. 
Emmerlchs,  Rolert  M..  397442325. 
Englebretson,  Robert  E..  II,  337360493. 
Engstrom,  PhlU  >  J..  334367823. 
"  —    Jr.,  255709906. 

052381824. 
440429728. 
563647974. 


521621663. 
416588716. 


Pee.  Jerry  W.,  556642672. 
Pelertag,  Richard  A..  261643117. 
Pelker,  Richard  I.,  430826837. 
Pellows,  Ray  E..  Jr.,  317468114. 
Pemrlte,  Ralph  B.,  475487900. 
Fenn,  Duane  A..  446446399. 
Perguaon,  Dennis  E.  W.,  490487766. 
PerguBon,  Douglas  D.,  633461052. 
Fink,  Donald  E.,  202341260. 
Flnnegan,  Patrick  W.,  360367631. 
FlBher.  Arthur  R.,  368461174. 
Fisher.  Donald  M..  221280963. 
Flte,  John  L.  Jr..  244749170. 
Flanagan,  William  A.,  231608041. 
Fletcher,  John  C.  226480208. 
Floyd.  Richard  J.,  478460902. 
Foley.  WUUam  P.,  217446105. 
Folz,  Eddie  J..  317447677. 
Fontaine.  Peter  A.,  428888581. 
Forester,  Kenneth  C,  146349936. 
Portln.  Robert  P.,  536407711. 
Francis,  William  D.,  518445866. 
Francisco,  Michael  C,  264747257. 
Franck,  Raymond  E.,  Jr.,  478587616. 
Franklin,  Kent.  L  ,  544467134. 
Prfcnklln,  Richard  D.,  250803243. 
Freeman,  Bruce  M  ,  056363654. 
Prelband,  Michael  A  ,  461743160. 
Preix,  Gregory  D..  342361505. 
Friedman,  Douglas  W.,  579586573. 
Prtndt.  Ronald  J.,  564600655. 
Pruehllch,  John  M.,  292322100. 
Prushour.  George  V..  Jr..  296402331. 
Pry,  Howard  J.,  Jr.,  574147713. 
Puller.  John  H.,  Jr.,  012342529. 
Purst,  Robert  C,  200327381. 
Gabriel,  Lester  D  ,  507501765. 
Gallagher,  Michael  R..  568587184. 
Garner,  Don  H.,  464645545. 
Gautschl,  Frederick  H..  Ill,  007428866. 
Gayer,  Frank  W.,  573601622. 
George,  James  G.,  380447772. 
Gerber,  WllUam  J.,  266784841. 
Gibson,  Daniel  J.,  066349540. 
Gibson,  George  C,  498484440. 
Gibson,  Stanley  P..  046343659. 
Giles,  Michael  N..  267703647 
GUpln.  Richard  G.,  330880898. 
Glass,  Louis  E.,  570581904. 
Glenboskl,  Peter  J.,  Jr.,  416586635. 
Glenn.  Russell  D..  529664140. 
GnaU,  John  S..  138383544. 
Graef.  James  P.,  Jr.,  156320423. 
Grandmason,  John  L.,  376445961. 
Grant,  Anthony  P.,  206320777. 
Grawl,  Franklin  L.,  053342231. 
Green.  Gary  J..  473626510. 
Greene,  Lawrence  C,  565561710. 
Greene,  Melvln  L.,  Jr.,  530283631. 
Oreenhalgh,  Nile  C,  518440864. 
Greenhaw,  Richard  C,  430789033. 
Gresham,  Charles  B.,  Jr  ,  092360541. 
Grtesser,  Thomas  W.,  099349896. 
Grlest,  Sidney  H..  167341792. 
Gruslck,  Frederick  E.,  200343884. 
Grosse,  Vinson  G.,  423544914. 
Grow,  Robert  A.,  516486916. 
Guerrlna,  Frederick  B.,  578566514. 
Gullee.  Howard  W.,  560667870. 
Gumble.  Bruce  L.,  160328122. 
Gunter,  Edwin  D..  Jr.,  461684687. 
Hager.  Hoyt  E.,  Ill,  461683959 
Hagey.  James  P..  522689037. 
Hahn.  Bernard  L..  208363078. 
Hall,  Jesse  S  .  406543718. 
Halliday.  John  M.,  053361339. 
Hamilton,  Claudle  A.,  466700618. 
Hamilton,  David  J.,  348323378. 
Hammonds,  Veneble  L.,  Jr.,  454707187. 
Hanson,  Paul  E.,  463720916. 
Hardenburg.  Charles  T.,  416583487. 
Hargett,  Robert  M.,  227600025. 
Harkey,  John  B.,  Jr..  248724674. 
Harmon,  George  L.,  560621168. 
Harp,  Thomas  P..  447420574. 
Harrell,  Arthiu-  L.,  II,  267786296. 
Harris.  Gregory  J..  194343273. 
Harris,  James  E.,  460682096. 
Hartley,  Gerald  G.,  212443436. 
Hartachuh,  Nell  E.,  276342981. 
Harvell,  Kenneth  S.,  496461487. 


Harvey,  Thomas  E.,  525940996. 
Haaeloff.  William  C,  Jr..  466806469. 
Hassemer,  Donald  W.,  392427438. 
Hastedt,  Douglas  J.,  Jr.,  464663669. 
Hawes,  Patrick  C,  422583007. 
Hawkins,  Douglas  8.,  226680772. 
Haym&n,  Prank  T.,  IV,  556569330. 
Hayner,  Michael  S.,  573620624. 
Haynes,  Richard  W.,  498463963. 
Heckert,  Donald  W.,  537406114. 
Heflebower,  Charles  R.,  467688234. 
Helser,  Richard  L.,  214447319. 
Henderson,  Hal  K.,  516446212. 
Hendrlckson,  Wylie  C,  560682811. 
Hendrix,  Robert  A.,  353362421. 
Henny,  William  C,  133378396. 
Henry,  George  D.,  Jr..  432765278. 
Henry,  Paul  P.,  027343069. 
Hepner.  Thomas  C,  265665778. 
Hickman,  Donald  E.,  559622016. 
Hicks,  Jonathan  L.,  571646402. 
Hlerlmeler.  Glen  T.,  388466533. 
Hlggins,  Michael  J.,  Jr.,  401560126. 
Hill,  Dennis  H.,  535420184. 
Hill,  Robert  E..  518502295. 
Hill,  Roger  H.,  488504005. 
Hill,  William  A.,  435626616. 
Hoberg,  James  W.,  14536<5956. 
Hoffman.  Robert  S.,  527689387. 
Hogarty,  James  P.,  349366973. 
Holbrook,  Joseph  C,  519542134. 
Holder,  James  T,,  319460182. 
Holder,  Ruffln  B.,  II,  238724325. 
HoUesteln,  John  A.,  302360309. 
Holmen,  Gary  L.,  390422264. 
Holohan,  Stephen  W.,  036282305. 
Horn,  Clinton  V.,  432785907. 
Horton,  James  L.,  Jr.,  446425558. 
Hosklns,  Charles  L  ,  515426595. 
Houser,  Conrad  B.,  063361184. 
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Vincent,  Randolph  C,  391465551 
Vlslnsky,  Walter  L.,  Jr.,  459683970 
Vlvlon,  Ronald  E.,  539400261. 
Volght,  Ronald  O.,  315447963. 
Wade.  Robert  P.,  031346776. 
Walker,  Wayne  T.  450803076. 
Wambold,  Oary  D.,  391441147. 
Ward.  Neal  C,  452748984. 
Warren,  Robert  H.,  Jr..  265665333. 
Washburn,  Carlos  D.,  443329070. 
Watson.  Gary,  508506655. 
Watson.  Marvin  E.,  Jr.,  462701124. 
Watts,  Raymond  K..  517520486. 
Weber,  Kenneth  R.,  100343350. 
Weeks,  Rodney  D.,  428906219. 
Welzenegger,  Richard  E.,  Jr.,  387469300 
Wells.  Charles  R.,  Ill,  020345690 
WeUs,  WUUam  L..  Jr..  426849870 
Wenner,  Gerald  M.,  Jr.,  275402928 
Wetzler,  Harry  P.,  566648807. 
Whitaker,  Richard  A.,  263686676. 
White.  James  H.,  Jr..  009304717. 
White,  Lewis  C,  527525046. 
Wldhalm,  Joseph  W.,  357340544. 
Wledenmann,  Gary  N.,  570621859 
WUbanks.  Ronald  T.,  260700649. 
Williams.  Alan  O..  519465719. 
Williams,  Daniel  O.,  449541352 
Williams,  Earl  R.,  II.  558689322. 
Williams,  Frederick  M.,  281369146. 
WUUams,  Russell  C,  Jr.,  234689436 
WUUams,  Victor  M..  Jr.,  355349666 
Willis,  Gary  N..  437688129 
WUUs,  Richard  K,  572642314 
Willis,  Roy  E.,  337368014. 
WlUke,  Theodore  L.,  346366250. 
WUmotte,  Thomas  M.,  304488124. 
Wilson.  Lawrence  W.,  501481806. 
Wtnfield,  John  R.,  in.  422582560 
Wlrth,  Michael  C,  397427176. 
Withers,  Douglas  R.,  Jr.,  558626239. 
Witt.  Edwin  D  ,  Jr.,  001346147. 
Wltten.  Arthur  L.,  Jr.,  406624229 
Wolfson,  David  M.,  261642650. 
Wondolowskl,  John  J.,  012362931. 
Wood,  Stuart  B.,  020348696. 
Wooddell,  Royce  G.  W..  501523447. 
Wright,  Donald  B.,  416629275. 
Wright.  John  A..  072361574. 
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Wyman,  Stephen  S.,  038286124. 
Wynlnegar,  Noble  C  ,  Jr  ,  466669615 
Yates,  David  L.,  585100925. 
Young,  Clark  S.,  Jr.,  152320596. 
Younger,  John  R.,  544440901. 
Younkln,  Derek  L.,  548622870. 
Zajac,  John  J.,  019326078 
Zangrl,  Alfred  G  ,  276401744, 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Arnold,  Hendrlck  J.,  Ill,  523561950 
Baldwin,  John  L..  505567753. 
Barnes,  Robert  P.,  539447855. 
Boetrom,  Stuart  G.,  362481179 
Carbonneau,  John  R.,  045364090. 
Cerny,  Leonard  J.,  II,  476507123. 
Collins,  Cleve  B..  259662027. 
Confer,  David  J.,  440447454. 
GUmore,  Robert  W  ,  278400652. 
Heffron,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  366483485 
Hoekstra,  Dale  V  ,  362482334 
Jordan.  Henry  S.,  Jr.,  251684582. 
Lhommedleu.  Charles  8..  263785724 
Naguwa,  Stanley  M  ,  576442336. 
Roper.  Daniel  L  .  453781017. 
Ruggles,  Charles  W  .  422585100. 
Sexson.  William  R  .  548669374. 
StelUng.  Henry  G..  Jr.,  256721272. 
Wakefield,  Harry  A  ,  III,  574180937. 
Waring.  WUUam  M  ,  301380149. 

BIOMEDICAL    SCIENCES    CORPS 

Garza.  Orlando  T.,  452548633. 
Walters.  John  C,  083344646. 

Executive  nominations  received  Sep- 
tember 2. 1969,  under  the  authority  of  the 
order  of  the  Senate  of  August  13,  1969: 
Unfted  Nations  Representatives 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  24th  session  of  the  General  Assemblv 
of  the  United  Nations : 

Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  York. 
WUUam  B.  Buffum.  of  New  York. 
Dante  B.  Fascell.  U.S.  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Florida. 

J.  Irving  Whalley,  U.S.  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Shirley  Temple  Black,  of  California. 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  24th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations : 

Christopher  H.  Phillips,  of  New  York. 
Glenn  A.  Olds,  of  New  York. 
Rita  E.  Hauser.  of  New  York. 
WUUam  T.  Coleman,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Joseph  E.  Johnson,  of  New  Jersey. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  (staff  noncommis- 
sioned officers)  for  temporary  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  Ma- 
rlne  Corps,  subject  to  the  quallflcatlona 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Blake,  Robert  L.  Lafrenlere,  Aurel  E. 

Brown,  Jerome  S  Lewlns,  Donald  C 

Burke,  Bernard  C.  Lorenz,  Roger  L 

Callrt,  Edward  C.  McCloskey,  Joseph  P. 

Carr,  Francis  J.  McWatters.  David  G. 

/      Carter,  Wallace  M.  MlUer,  Daniel  E. 

Clemons,  Ronald  E.       Redwlne.  Gerald  D. 
Collins,  Stephen  A.         Rlneberg,  Harold  S 
Crockett,  Vincent  Q.      Robinson,  Dorsev.  Jr. 
Decoeta,  Richard  A.       Scanlon,  Eileen  R. 
Dotson,  Charles  J.  Thomas,  James  M. 

EUlthorpe,  WUUam  R.  Varner,  Robert  L 
HaU.  WUUam  G.,  Jr.       WUUamson,  Leslie  M 
Hart,  Frank  R.  Wltkoskl.  CJerald  L. 

Keith,  Terry  L.  Yoerk,  Richard  L. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  3,  1969: 

SECURrriEs  and  Exchange  Commission 
A.    Sidney    Herlong,    of    Florida,    to   be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing June  5,  1971,  vice  Francis  M.  Wheat. 
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NIXON   SHAPES    COURT   IN   BEST 
TRADITION 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Nixon's  selection  of  Clement 
w  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  chief  judge  of  the 
Fourth  Judicial  Circuit  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals,  to  fill  the  remaining  vacancy 
on  the  bench  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  prompted  a  thoughtful  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
of  Jackson,  Mich.,  on  August  21,  1969. 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Nixon  Shapes  Codrt  in  Best  Tradition 
With  his  second  appointment  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  bench  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  making  far  more  waves  than 
he  did  when  he  selected  Warren  E.  Burger  to 
succeed  the  retiring  and  controversial  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren. 

The  Burger  appointment  won  almost  uni- 
versal acceptance,  if  not  acclaim,  because 
of  his  unquestioned  qualifications  as  a  pro- 
fessional Jurist  and  the  lack  of  controversy 
in  his  record.  Moreover,  the  appointment 
took  place  while  the  President  still  was  en- 
Joying  his  honeymoon  with  Congress.  Also 
his  choice  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  exer- 
cising a  President's  prerogative  of  shaping 
the  court  to  his  ov;n  political  philosophies — 
if,  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  he  doesn't 
over  do  It. 

Now  that  the  bloom  has  gone  off  the  new 
administration  and  the  political  sabers  are 
rattling  and  the  switchblade  knives  are 
clicking,  Mr.  Nixon  is  taking  some  flack  for 
his  appointment  of  Judge  Clement  F.  Hayns- 
worth Jr.  to  succeed  the  lU-fated  Abe  Fortas. 
The  most  noise  Is  coming  from  liberals  and 
racial  groups  who  feel  that  the  appointee 
may  not  come  close  to  following  the  Warren 
Court's  line  on  civil  and  individual  rights 
cases. 

Judge  Haynsworth's  record  on  the  federal 
bench  Is  difficult  to  characterize  as  either 
conservative  or  liberal,  especially  in  the  civil 
rights  field.  The  consensus,  even  among  his 
critics,  is  that  It  comes  out  somewhere 
slightly  to  the  right  of  center.  It  might  be 
said  that  he  Is  the  balance  wheel  type. 

All  things  considered,  that  Isn't  a  bad 
position  for  a  man  chosen  to  sit  on  the 
highest  court  In  the  land.  Moreover,  it  is  in 
keeping  with  the  President's  own  inclina- 
tions. 

The  main  objections  of  the  President's 
critics  seem  to  be  that  he  did  not  emulate 
Presidents  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  John  F.  Kennedy  by  tapping 
a  candidate  of  extremely  liberal  views. 

That,  however,  would  not  have  been  In 
keeping  with  poUtlcal  traditions  which  were 
followed  by  FDR,  JFK  and  LBJ.  The  liberal 
Democrats  shaped  the  court  to  their  philoso- 
phies and  In  so  doing  upset  conservatives, 
even  as  liberals  are  being  upset  today  by  Mr. 
Nixon. 

The  President  Is  playing  the  same  game, 
but  In  a  low  key.  He  Is  by  no  means  going 
as  far  to  the  right  as  his  predecessors  did 
to  the  left. 

Another  point  that  the  critics  should  keep 
In  mind  Is  that  no  President  can  be  abso- 
lutely certain  that  his  appointees  to  the 
court  will  perform  in  keeping  with  their 
prior    records. 

Justice  Hugo  Black,  dean  of  the  court  and 


one  of  Its  most  outspoken  liberals  on  civU 
and  Individual  rights  cases,  was  a  former 
dues-paying  member  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
a  fact  which  President  Roosevelt  learned  to 
his  great  dismay  only  after  he  had  paid 
his  political  debt  to  DUle  by  naming  Black 
to  the  court. 

Earl  Warren,  President  Eisenhower's  most 
controversial  appointee  to  the  court,  as  chief 
Justice  went  almost  diametrically  against  the 
phlloeophies  he  had  expressed  on  civil  and 
Individual  rights  as  governor  of  California. 
At  bottom  in  weighing  the  Tightness  of 
this  situation  is  the  basic  concept  of  the 
role  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  impartial 
Interpreter  of  law.  This  function  has  been 
overshadowed  by  political  custom  and  prac- 
tice since  the  very  beginning  of  the  Republic. 
The  Ideals  put  in  word  by  the  authors  of 
the  Constitution  envisioned  the  appointment 
to  the  court  of  men  renowned  for  their  quali- 
fications as  Jurists,  rather  than  for  their 
political  leanings  or  philosophies.  Otherwise, 
the  Founding  Fathers  would  not  have  pro- 
vided lifetime  terms  for  them. 

This  concept,  however,  should  not  rule 
out  the  right  of  the  President  to  make  ap- 
pointments In  keeping  with  the  will  of  the 
people  as  expressed  through  the  ballot  box  in 
presidential  elections. 

This  means,  for  example,  that  President 
Nixon  would  be  thwarting  the  will  of  the 
people,  as  expressed  in  his  election  last  year, 
if  he  named  another  Abe  Fortas  to  replace 
Abe  Fortas. 

The  game  becomes  sticky  when  presidents 
use  this  rationalization  to  range  far  afield 
m  their  choices  for  the  court. 

Competence,  rather  than  far  off  center  phi- 
losophy, should  be  the  controlling  factor  in 
the  choice  of  Supreme  Court  Justices.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  appears  to  have  followed  that 
reasoning  in  his  choice  of  Haynsworth. 


duties  In  North  Africa  this  year,  others 
involved  in  Project  Hope  will  be  provid- 
ing important  training  here  In  the 
United  States. 

I  know  all  Senators  join  with  me  in 
wishing  the  SS  Hope  a  good  and  prof- 
itable tour  In  Timisia  and  in  congratu- 
lating the  Project  on  the  establishment 
of  the  domestic  training  programs. 


CURRENT  PROBLEMS  OP 
AGRICULTURE 


SS  "HOPE" 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF    DELAWABE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  adjournment  of  Congress,  which 
ended  today,  the  hospital  ship  SS  Hope 
sailed  from  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  its 
eighth  mission  of  mercy. 

The  Hope  left  August  29  for  a  10- 
month  training  and  treatment  mission 
to  Tunisia.  This  voyage  marks  the  f^rst 
Mediterranean  visit  for  the  Hope,  al- 
though in  the  past  10  years  the  ship 
has  called  in  many  ports  in  Asia,  Latin 
America,  and  tropical  Africa. 

The  ship's  first  voyagf  was  in  1960. 
when  it  visited  Indonesia  and  South 
Vietnam.  Since  then  it  has  called  in 
Peru,  Ecuador,  Guinea,  Nicaragua,  Co- 
lombia, and  Ceylon. 

Although  the  SS  Hope  is  most  wide- 
ly known  for  its  training  of  medical  per- 
sonnel and  treatment  of  the  less-fortu- 
nate in  countries  around  the  world. 
Project  Hope  this  year  has  undertaken 
a  new  responsibility.  It  now  operates  two 
training  programs — one  in  the  Mexican- 
American  commimity  of  Laredo,  Tex., 
and  another  on  the  Navajo  Indian  res- 
ervation at  Ganado.  Ariz.  Thus,  while 
the  ship's  personnel  is  performing  vitfil 


HON.  BILL  D.  BURLISON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Missouri's  outstanding  senior 
Senator,  the  Honorable  Stuart  Syming- 
ton, has  just  recently  visited  and  spoken 
in  my  district.  This  distinguished  Amer- 
ican is  considered  one  of  our  country's 
foremost  statesmen  because  of  unique 
and  far-reaching  experience;  that  is,  the 
only  Senator  who  is  a  member  of  both 
the  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees,  and  our  Nation's  first 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Not  so  well  known  is  Senator  Syming- 
ton's expertise  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture. This  is  unfortunate  in  view  of  the 
many  years  of  dedication  that  he  has 
given  to  the  farmer  and  his  problems. 
This  is  the  subject  of  the  Senator's  re- 
cent address  before  the  Missouri  Cotton 
Producer's  Association  in  Portageville, 
Mo.  It  is  my  wish  to  share  these  remarks 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress.  The 
speech  follows: 

Current  Problems  of  Agriculture 
It  is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  meet  here  today 
with  the  leaders  of  agriculture  in  Southeast 
Missouri. 

Even  though  much  of  my  time  In  this 
session  of  the  Congress  has  been  devoted  to 
various  problems  such  as  taxation,  tax  re- 
form, and  national  security,  I  have  become 
Increasingly  concerned  about  the  problems 
of  this  the  most  Important  Industry  In  our 
State:  the  production,  processing  and  dis- 
tribution of  food  and  fiber. 

It  U  trite,  but  It  Is  true,  that  without  a 
healthy  farm  economy,  we  cannot  have  real 
national  security. 

For  cotton,  soybean  and  grain  producers, 
the  cost-price  squeeze  has  Intensified  rather 
than  eased  over  the  past  year. 

As  recently  as  1966,  there  was  growing  con- 
cern about  the  ability  to  satisfy  world  food 
needs.  We  were  concerned  about  the  capac- 
ity of  American  farmers  to  provide  ample 
foods  and  fibers  to  satisfy  domestic  and  for- 
eign markets.  But  today,  only  3  years  later, 
we  have  Idled  almost  60  million  acres  of  pro- 
ductive cropland  and  are  ciirrently  producing 
sufficient  wheat  and  soybeans  which  wiU  add 
significantly  to  existing  stocks. 

It  should  be  stressed  that,  despite  these 
millions  of  unused  acres,  we  wlU  be  produc- 
ing enough  cotton  and  feed  grains  to  fully 
supply  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

You  all  are  well  acquainted  with  the  devel- 
opments   that    brought    about    this    mAJor 
change;  but  because  of  their  continuing  In- 
fiuence,  I  would  like  to  review  them  brtefiy. 
The  adoption  of  Improved  varieties  of  food 
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gralna.  comtlned  with  better  weathw  and 
Increaaed  u^  of  fertlUzera  and  InaectlcldeB 
In  leas  developed  oountrtes  such  as  India, 
Pakistan  and  the  Philippines  have  Increased 
subrtantlalljf  the  production  of  food  grains 
In  those  couiitrlee;  that  development  in  turn 
decreasing  the  need  for  Public  Law  480  ship- 
ments of  wh^at,  rice  and  grain  sorghums. 

Increaaed  production  of  both  cotton  and 
man-made  dbers  abroad  has  decreased  the 
demand  for  United  States  cotton  exports;  and 
increaaed  us«  of  manmade  fibers  at  home  has 
caused  a  redaction  in  the  uUUzatlon  of  cot- 
ton. This  hasi  occurred  to  the  extent  that  leas 
than  8.6  million  bales  were  used  by  domestic 
mills  in  the  )4ar  ending  July  31. 

Although  livestock  production  has  been  ex- 
panding at  a^  rapid  rate,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  urea  |  Is  being  subsututed  for  high 
protein  cottoiiseed  and  soybean  meals  at  an 
increasing  ra^  in  catUe  feeding. 

This  development,  together  with  increased 
United  State*  production  of  soybeans,  and 
Increased  pr^Kluctlon  of  sunflower  seed, 
especially  In  tfce  Soviet  Union,  will  result  this 
year  in  the  largest  carryover  of  soybeans  on 
record;  and  ciirrent  prospects  are  for  an  even 
larger  carryover  In  1970. 

Increased  technical  and  financial  capabil- 
ities of  large  iscale  manufacturing  firms  as- 
sure a  continued  expansion  of  synthetic  prod- 
ucts tliat  canjonly  compete  for  agriculture's 
-  markets.  A  redent  study  in  the  United  States 
Department  at  Agriculture  concluded  that 
synthetics  and  substitutes  have  taken  10  per- 
cent of  the  fats  and  oils  market  for  soaps. 
15  percent  of  I  the  market  for  glycerine.  12 
percent  of  the  leather  market  for  shoe  uppers. 
6  percent  of  the  oilseed  meal  market.  9  per- 
cent of  the  »ltrus  market;  and  although 
smaller  percenjtagee  of  the  markets  for  wool, 
sugar,  starch  ahd  fluid  milk,  these  substitutes 
have  taken  19  tercent  of  the  cotton  market. 

With  an  ex<^  capacity  problem  In  agrl- 
cxilture  and  widespread  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition among  our  poor.  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  many  people  believe  the  farm  problem 
could  be  solved  by  increasing  the  spending 
power  of  those  i^lth  the  lowest  Incomes  Thoae 
of  us  who  helped  expand  the  Pood  Stamp 
program  In  recint  years  believe  we  must  con- 
tinue to  expan4  and  improve  our  food  stamp, 
school  feeding  fend  nutrition  education  pro- 
grams, until  they  are  available  to  all  the 
hungry  in  our  land. 

It  is  notewoBthy,  however,  to  realize  that 
even  if  the  underprivileged  were  given  an 
additional  $3.5  billion  for  food  expenditures, 
equivalent  to  all  farm  program  payments  in 
recent  years.  foi>d  consumption  would  be  In- 
creased only  2  percent;  and  actually,  con- 
sumption of  fo^d  grains  would  probably  de- 
cline, because  1  low-income  people  usually 
reduce  their  cereal  consumption,  and  increase 
their  use  of  livestock  products  as  their  pur- 
chasing power  gees  up. 

Farmers  of  the  United  States  have  the 
capacity  to  produce  10  to  12  percent  more 
farm  products  liian  can  be  marketed  at  the 
present  time;  btit  only  a  small  part  of  this 
excess  capacity  ^an  be  utilized  profitably  by 
means  of  expanided^ood  stamp  and  school 
feeding  program^. 

Analysts  In  thfe  Economic  Research  Service 
conclude  food  e3d)endltures  would  have  to  in- 
crease about  $2$  billion  to  expand  demand 
for  farm  prodiicts  sufBciently  to  replace, 
through  the  maiket,  the  »3.5  billion  farmers 
now  receive  in  direct  pasrments. 

In  view  of  thl»  continuing  problem  of  ex- 
cess capacity  in  agriculture,  it  Is  encouraging 
to  note  that  17  |far.n  and  commodity  orga- 
nizations have  lolnea  together  in  recom- 
mending an  ext^lon  of  the  basic  features 
of  the  Agrlcultiiral  Act  of  1966.  The  more 
unity  which  ca^  be  developed  among  the 
people  of  agriculture,  the  greater  our  chance 
for  sound  legislation. 

I  share  the  coicem  of  a  great  American. 
Senator    Allen    qilender,    Chairman    of   the 


Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, that  the  new  Administration  may 
attempt  to  substitute  a  massive  long-range 
cropland  retirement  program  for  the  annual 
commodity  adjustment  programs. 

Iowa    State    University    and    others    have 
made  studies  which  Indicate  lower  annual 
costs  could  be  attained  with  moderate  long- 
term  land  retirement  programs.  Senator  H- 
lender.    who    has    done    so    very    much    for 
American  farmers  over  the  years,  has  wisely 
asked    Secretary    Hardin    to    evaluate    these 
and  other  similar  studies  for  his  Committee 
Secretary  Hardin  concluded  that  the  actual 
cost  of  long-term  cropland  retirement  would 
be  far  higher  than  the  studies  reported  and 
that   the  production  of  the  major  crops- 
wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans  and  cotton- 
would  be  greater  than  in  recent  years  even 
though  70  minion  acres  were  retired.  Gross 
and  net  farm  incomes  would  fall  below  the 
levels  of  recent  years  unless  more  than  70 
million  acres  were  retired. 

Just  as  farmers  are  caught  In  a  cost  price 
sqveeze.  and  therefore  are  proposing  amend- 
ments which  would  increase  farm  Income 
Secretary  Hardin  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  are  caught  in  a  budget  squeeze,  and 
therefore  will  propose  amendments  designed 
to  reduce  government  costs. 

The  great  need  Is  for  policies  and  programs 
which  win  increase  farm  Income  without  in- 
creasing government  costs,  for  Improvements 
which  win  reduce  costs  without  reducinK 
farm  income. 

In  recent  years,  proposals  to  limit  pay- 
ments to  a  mtxlmum  of  5.  10.  20  or  25  thou- 
sand dollars  to  an  Individual  producer  have 
received  Increasing  approval  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Right  now.  as  your  out- 
standing Congressman  Bill  Burllson  well 
knows,  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
passed  by  the  House  on  May  27  and  by  the 
Senate  on  July  27,  has  not  yet  gone  to  con- 
ference because  of  the  demand  In  the  House 
for  payment  limitations. 

Secretary  Hardin  and  others  who  have 
studied  these  proposals  conclude  that  the 
supply  adjustment  goals  of  the  annual  pro- 
grams could  be  achieved  even  though  large 
farm  program  payments  were  limited,  but 
they  also  warn  these  limitations  could  re- 
sult In  Increased  surpluses;  and  therefore 
Increased  government  storage  costs. 

Any  payment  limitation  would  affect  more 
cotton  growers  than  wheat  or  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers; but  out  of  449,376  cotton  growers 
who  received  payments  In  1968,  only  some 
5,000  would  be  affected  by  the  $20,000  llmlta- 
Uon  voted  by  the  House  this  year. 

If  a  payment  limitation  were  at  the  lowest 
level  ever  proposed,  only  8  percent  of  the 
cotton  producers,  namely  34,000,  would  be 
affected;  and  this  would  probably  result  In 
record  production  and  record  surpluses  of 
cotton  In  storage. 

Note  also  that  a  $5,000  payment  limitation 
would  affect  only  3  percent  of  the  wheat  pro- 
ducers and  but  2  percent  of  the  feed  grain 
producers. 

As  you  all  know,  I  do  not  beUeve  In  the 
principle  of  limiting  payments  to  Individual 
farm  operators,  who  help  all  of  agriculture 
by  limiting  their  production.  We  do  not  put 
a  celling  on  the  benefits  to  a  great  corpora- 
tion like  General  Motors  from  the  stand- 
point of  protection  through  tariffs,  or  to  the 
big  oil  companies  from  oil  Import  quotas 
Nor  to  the  large  magazines  from  mall  sub- 
sidies. 

Despite  problems  of  payments  limitation 
and  Its  obvious  unfairness,  some  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  of  our  farm  leaders  believe  a 
continuation  of  existing  programs,  even 
though  subjected  to  a  payment  limitation, 
would  be  far  better  than  no  program  at  all. 
This  may  be  a  choice  which  will  have  to  be 
made  at  some  time  In  the  future. 

According   to   our   best   estimates.    If    the 
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Congress  is  unable  to  agree  on  an  extension 
of  current  commodity  programs,  farm  in 
come  win  drop  by  approximately  5  billion 
donar8-3.6  billion  dollars  In  payi^ents  a fi 
with  up  to  1.5  billion  dollars  In  lower  fam 
Income  due  to  overproduction  and  lo»^ 
prices.  *" 

We  have  many  other  domestic  economic 
problems  and  situations  abroad  which  »« 
both  costly  and  tragic. 

So  let  us  all  work  together  to  develop  thi. 
best  possible  farm  programs;  for  cotton  for 
food  and  feed  grains,  for  the  wise  utilization 
of  our  abundance  In  feeding  and  clothli^ 
the  hungry  and  naked.  In  that  way  we  wlM 
have  more  prosperous  agriculture,  and  . 
more  secure  America,  and  a  better  world  in 
which  to  live. 


HAS  CRIME'S  TIDE  CRESTED? 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  recenUy 
released  a  report  on  major  crime  in  the 
United  States  during  1969. 

Although  this  report  reveals  that  the 
serious  crime  rate  went  up  16  percent 
and  the  rate  of  police  solutions  to  major 
crime  has  decreased  steadily,  an  August 
14,  1969,  editorial  in  the  Greenville 
News,  Greenville,  S.C,  points  out  that 
"there  is  a  ray  of  hope  shining  through 
the  dull  statistics  on  increasing  law  vi- 
olations." 

Reasons  for  this  hope  are  twofold 
First,  the  United  States  has  a  tough  At- 
torney General,  John  Mitchell;  and 
this  editorial  says : 

His  every  action  and  word  since  taking 
office  has  been  directed  toward  hard-nosed 
action  against  criminals  who  have  been  ter- 
rorizing decent  American  citizens. 

Second,  the  Supreme  Court  is  chang- 
ing, and  Greenville  News  Editor  Wayne 
Freeman  says : 

There  Is  hope  the  restrictive  decisions  of 
past  years  may  be  modified,  and  that  Con- 
gresa  will  enact  laws  to  protect  ordlnarv  peo- 
ple from  criminals. 

The  editorial  itself  concludes  with  a 
ray  of  hope,  saying  that  1969  may  be- 
come the  year  in  which  the  high  tide  of 
crime  begins  to  recede. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excellent  editorial,  en- 
titled "Has  Crime's  Tide  Crested?"  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Has  Crime's  Tide  Crested? 


The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigations  re- 
port on  major  crime  in  the  United  States 
during  1969,  released  yesterday.  Is  a  sobering 
docimaent.  Yet  there  Is  a  ray  of  hope  shinning 
through  the  dull  statistics  of  Increasing  law 
violations. 

The  central  fact  in  the  report  is  that  the 
serious  crime  rate  Jumjed  16  per  cent.  In  1968 
there  were  2,235  serious  crimes  per  100.000 
population. 

The  violent  crime  rate  went  up  18  per  cent 
to  295  victims  per   100,000  population.  The 
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property  crime  rate  was  up  16  per  cent  to  1,940 
victims  per  100,000. 

The  surge  of  lawlessnees,  continuing  to 
outstrip  the  population  growth,  was  felt 
throughout  the  nation.  Suburban  crime  went 
UP  17  per  cent,  big  city  crime  Jumped  18  per 
pent  rural  crime  rose  1 1  per  cent.  By  regions 
the  percentages  of  Increase  were  22  for  the 
Northeast,  16  for  the  South,  18  for  the  West 
and  13  for  ^^'  North  Central  states. 

Crime  definitely  has  done  its  part  to  fulfill 
the  old  slogan  for  the  current  decade— the 
Soaring  Sixties:  the  volume  of  crime  has 
risen  122  per  cent,  outstripping  population 
growth  11  to  one.  The  risk  of  becoming  a  vlc- 
um  has  nearly  doubled. 

Meanwhile,  the  rate  of  police  solutions  to 
major  crime  has  decreased  steadily,  decUnlng 
seven  per  cent  In  1968  for  a  32  per  cent  drop 
since  1960. 

Summing  up,  the  dry,  hard  statUtlcs  reveal 
the  continuing  alarming  deterioration  In 
■domestic  tranquUity,"  one  of  the  main  con- 
stitutional purposes  of  government  In  the 
united  States. 

While  the  1968  crime  figures  are  totaUy 
dismal,  there  Is  some  hope  when  they  are 
Disced  alongside  preliminary  stotlstlcs  for  the 
first  three  months  of  1969.  Those  figures  show 
a  general  leveling  (not  yet  a  decrease,  by  any 
means)  In  serious  crimes  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  early  1969  figures  are  too  tenuous 
and  the  three-month  span  Is  too  brief  to 
iustify  any  real  hope  that  a  new  trend  Is  In 
the  making.  Yet  It  Is  the  first  bright  ray  In 
many  a  year.  Maybe.  Just  maybe,  this  country 
has  reached  a  turning  point. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Johnson 
administration  still  was  In  power  throughout 
1968  Ramsay  Clark,  the  non-enforcer  of 
criminal  law,  presided  over  the  Justice  De- 
partment. In  fact  the  19608  have  been  domi- 
nated by  the  Johnson-Kennedy  administra- 
tions during  which  sociology  almost  replaced 
criminology  in  federal  law  enforcement 
circles. 

The  decade  also  has  been  the  era  of  the 
Warren  Supreme  Court  which  emphasized 
the  rights"  of  the  accused  over  the  rights  of 
crimes  victims  and  society  in  general.  The 
decline  In  poUce  solutions  probably  can  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  Escobedo- Miranda  type 
decisions  stripping  officers  of  many  powers 
10  investigate,  arrest  and  prosecute. 

Things  have  changed  now.  The  tough  John 
Mitchell  sits  as  attorney  general.  His  every 
action  and  word  since  taking  office  has  been 
directed  toward  hard-nosed  action  against 
criminals  who  have  been  terrorizing  decent 
American  citizens.  By  example  alone,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  firmly  backed  by  President  Nixon, 
has  stiffened  the  spines  of  law  enforcement 
men  all  over  the  country. 

The  Supreme  Court  Is  changing,  too.  War- 
ren is  no  longer  the  chief.  There  Is  hope  the 
restrictive  decisions  of  past  years  may  be 
modihed.  and  that  Congress  will  enact  laws 
to  protect  ordinary  people  from  criminals. 

A  changed  atmosphere  may  be  the  reason 
for  the  slight  shift  in  the  crime  curve  early 
in  1969.  Criminals  themselves  may  be  getting 
the  message  and  easing  oS. 

At  any  rate  the  sad  figures  of  1968  are 
proof  of  the  fact  that  the  softhearted  ap- 
proach to  crime  and  criminals  is  no  answer  to 
the  problem. 

The  country  has  had  enough  overemphasis 
of  the  "constitutional  rights"  of  criminals. 
The  time  has  come  for  courts  and  Congress 
to  Join  the  administration  to  emphasize  the 
constitutional  right  of  non-criminals  to  do- 
mestic tranquillity. 

If  this  nation  has  learned  that  the  anguish 
of  crime's  victims  Is  more  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution  than  offending  the  sensibllitlee 
of  criminals,  1969  may  become  the  year  In 
which  the  high  tide  of  crime  begins  to  recede. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  REPUBLIC  REPULSED 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

or    VIBGINXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
crime  Is  a  matter  of  grave  concern,  af- 
fecting the  lives  of  everyone.  In  spite  of 
efforts  of  our  dedicated  law  enforcement 
ofBcers,  patriotic  organizations,  civic 
groups,  and  individual  citizens,  the  crime 
rate  continues  to  go  up,  however.  The 
FBI  reports  a  10-percent  increase  in 
serious  crimes  for  the  first  half  of  this 
year  over  1968.  And,  what  makes  it  all 
the  more  appalling  is  the  fact  that  crime 
in  1968  was  up  19  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious year  and  nearly  double  that  of 
1960.  The  estimated  annual  cost  of 
crime  is  put  at  $31  billion. 

There  has  been  much  clstmor  for  anti- 
crime  programs  on  a  national  basis.  The 
glare  of  nationwide  publicity  on  such 
programs  is  helpful,  of  course,  but  noth- 
ing alters  the  fact  that  every  crime  is 
local.  It  Is  in  the  local  community,  in  our 
own  neighborhoods,  that  crime  can  and 
must  be  curbed. 

It  is  in  the  local  community  that  the 
basic  tool  in  the  fight  against  crime  must 
be  honed  and  whetted — that  bsisic  tool  Is 
respect  for  the  law.  Regardless  of  the 
many  excuses  made  for  law  violations, 
the  fact  remains  crystal  clear  that  the 
crime  that  is  rampant  today  is  the  prod- 
uct of  disrespect  for  the  laws. 

Many  court  decisions  have  encouraged 
this  disrespect  for  law  and  for  our  law 
enforcement  ofBcers.  This  must  be 
reversed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  congressional 
recess  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the 
American  Legion's  national  convention 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  At  this  convention  there 
was  presented  an  imvamlshed  but  com- 
prehensive summary  of  the  situation  as 
it  is  today  by  the  Honorable  Robert  K. 
Konkle,  superintendent  of  the  Indiana 
State  Police.  His  topic  was:  "The  Re- 
public Repulsed."  I  include  these  brief 
excerpts  of  Superintendent  Konkle's  re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Excerpts  Fhom  "The  Republic  Repulsed" 

I  tell  you  this  day  the  Republic  has  been 
repulsed.  Our  laws  have  been  rendered  in- 
effective, our  Christian  heritage  assailed,  our 
educational  system  corrupted,  our  patriotism 
diluted  by  ridicule  and  all  segments  of  our 
society  must  share  some  of  the  blame  .  .  . 

It  is  my  opinion  that  some  members  of  the 
Judicial  system  have  condoned  the  rape  of 
liberty  for  the  gratification  of  the  individ- 
ual. That  the  scales  of  Justice  have  been 
tipped  by  the  decisions  adjudicating  the  law 
in  a  manner  which  they  would  like  to  see  it — 
Instead  of  what  it  Is. 

I  firmly  believe  that  society  has  rights  and 
that  Individual  liberty  is  secondary  to  the 
whole,  where  there  has  been  due  process. 

I  would  remind  aU  that  no  individual  free- 
dom can  last  except  in  an  orderly  society. 
Can  we  hope  to  be  freer  or  more  secure  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  by  limiting  poUce  pow- 
ers because  of  a  supposed  fear  of  abuse — 
while  at  the  same  time  we  are  In  a  greater 
danger  from  those  criminals  that  have  in- 
creased crime  nine  times  faster  than  the 
growth  of  our  population — and  still  others 
who  commit  fraud,  violence  and  murder  in 
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the  name  of  individual  liberty  or  their  eoclo- 
logical  beliefs? 

We  win  lose  this  Republic  by  the  weight  of 
numbers.  The  numbers  of  crimes  that  go 
unsolved.  The  numbers  of  thefts,  rapes,  rob- 
beries and  frauds  untried  because  we  have 
not  provided  enough  trained  police  to  investi- 
gate and  apprehend — enough  prosecutors  to 
try  the  cases — enough  courts  to  hear  them 
and.  most  serious  of  all,  enough  citizens  who 
will  serve  as  witnesses  or  Jurors  and  take  up 
the  responsibility  of  citizenship. 

There  is  no  order  in  a  society  that  permlta 
one  citizen  to  perpetrate  crimes  against  an- 
other In  the  guise  of  liberty.  Nor  does  law 
exist  where  threats,  intimidation  and  assatxlt 
by  person  against  person  is  condoned. 

The  world  today  changes  In  seconds  instead 
of  centuries.  A  society  that  does  not  progreea 
to  insxire  equality  of  protection  for  all  its 
citizens  in  each  f  cet  of  Its  growth  condemna 
Itself  to  deetructlon. 

In  order  to  insure  that  degree  of  security 
each  of  us  would  garner  unto  himself  and 
hU  posterity,  those  charged  to  enforce  the 
laws  must  be  so  eqxUpped  as  to  capably  meet 
all  assaults  upon  America. 

America  Is  under  the  greatest  attack  to- 
day that  she  has  known  in  a  century.  Greater 
from   within,   perhaps,   than    from   without. 

We  are  last  becoming  an  armed  camp.  The 
leftist  radicals  and  militants  Joining  on  the 
one  side  and  the  radicals  of  the  right  on  the 
other.  We  know  that  these  groups  have  been 
arming  themselves  for  some  time.  For  what? 
To  take  over  when  government  falls. 

You,  the  citizen,  and  we,  the  police,  are 
in  the  middle — and  you  want  out! 

Things  are  going  to  get  much  worse  be- 
fore they  get  much  better  unless  there  is  a 
fast  and  firm  action  taken  to  change  think- 
ing today. 

This  thin  blue  line — this  thm  blue  line 
of  policemen  Is  all  that  holds  this  country 
together  and  they  are  wavering  from  the  as- 
sault on  the  one  side  and  the  lack  of  support 
on  the  other.  If  this  Hie  ever  breaks  this 
country  will  be  so  irretrievably  lc»t  that  no 
army  will  ever  restore  the  freedoms  that  we 
now  have. 

The  leftists  now  say  they  Intend  to  over- 
throw our  government.  They  have  resorted 
to  violence.  They  are  arming  and  they  are 
moving  from  the  college  campuses  to  the 
high  schools  and  grade  schools. 

There  is  now  an  assault  to  break  the  ranks 
of  labor  via  the  "work-In"  program.  Labor 
says  they  won't  make  It.  But  author  Phillip 
A.  Luce  says  that  the  United  Auto  Workers 
funds  have,  for  years,  been  used  to  finance 
SE>S  activities. 

We  know  that  the  use  of  drugs,  sex.  alcohol 
and  guUt  are  being  used  to  enlisit  the  youth 
of  this  NaUon  to  their  catise.  If  you  question 
this  let  me  tell  you  that  drug  offenses  have 
gone  up  400  per  cent  over  the  last  year  and 
that  more  iUegal  liquor  is  being  drunk  today 
than  during  prohibition. 

They  hook  young  girls  on  dope  and  then 
prostitute  them  to  get  money  to  fund  their 
campaigns. 

Other  groups  are  blackmailing  cities  for 
money.  They  say  "give  or  we  march,  bum 
and  destroy!" 

Governmental  programs  and  funds  have 
been  used  to  finance  Individuals  and  what- 
ever causes  they  are  Interested  In. 

They  charge  police  with  brutality  and,  yet, 
policemen  are  constantly  being  assaulted. 
They  are  attempting  in  every  way  they  know 
how  to  destroy  the  police  Image.  They  have 
to  In  order  to  achieve  their  purpose  becaxise 
the  police  represent  law  and  they  cannot 
operate  within  the  law. 

You  are  not  afraid  to  walk  down  the 
street  because  of  jjollce  brutality.  But  why 
do  they  want  you  to  think  this  way?  It  Is 
communist  propaganda  to  destroy  America. 
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We  have  dollege  professors  who  are  teach- 
ing un-Am4rlcanlsm  In  our  colleges.  We 
taaw  some  |fho  have  aided  and  abetted  the 
leftists  by  ftirnlshlng  them  advice  on  how 
to  clrcumvtot  the  law.  They  have  also 
furnished   money   and   tran»pc»tatlon. 

We  see  sotfie  of  the  same  faces  showing  up 
at  one  demonstration  after  another  and  yet 
we  hear  thei  rlota  are  spontaneous.  We  can 
prove  they  ase  not. 

We  find  ihe  bank  accounts  of  student 
leaders  swelled  by  large  cash  deposits  which 
cannot  be  triced. 

We  have  found  caches  of  arms  and  ex- 
plosdve«  In  lai'ge  quantities. 

Now  we  Have  SDS  members  graduating 
from  coUegd  and  teaching  these  theories 
to  our  first  graders.  Recently,  In  a  New  York 
community. "parents  discovered  teachers  In 
their  high  ^hool  teaching  20th  Century 
revolution  tactics  and  making  students  sub- 
mit term  p«  pers  on  how  to  sabotage  the 
oonununlty ! 

We  have  ^vernmental  officials  auid  uni- 
versity admit  istrators  who  are  appeasing  dis- 
senters and  foUtlcal  leaders  lending  support 
to  radicals. 

The    irrespbnslble. 
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He  spelled  out  the  federation's  views  as  ex- 
pressed In  a  statement  adopted  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  Executive  Council  at  Its  recent  meet- 
ing. 

The  statement  challenged  Soviet  rulers  to 
show  the  sincerity  of  their  Indicated  desires 
for  rapprochement  with  the  West  by  with- 
drawing troops  from  Czechoslovakia  and  re- 
storing the  status  quo  that  existed  prior  to 
the  Invasion. 

The  protest  meeting  adopted  a  proclama- 
tion appealing  to  all  governments  and  cit- 
izens of  free  nations  to  "Insist  on  an  imme- 
diate withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  Invaders  from 
Czechoslovak  territory." 

It  asked  the  United  Nations  to  secure  "the 
restoration  of  fundamental  human  rights" 
for  Czechoslovakia  and  all  other  Soviet  satel- 
lites. 
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PAUL  J.  FANNIN 


OF    ARIZONA 


IN  THE  SENilTE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  AFL- 
CIO  News  ol  August  30  contains  a  state- 
ment of  its  clear  and  unequivocal  support 
of  Czechoslo/akians  who  for  a  year  have 
found  their  country  under  the  iron- 
heeled  dom^ation  of  the  Soviet  Red 
Army. 

It  is  clearf  that  a  great  majority  of 
Americans  a:e  sympathetic  to  the  prob- 


beset 


Czechoslovak 


these  valiant  people. 
I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
largest  orgarjization  in  the  United  States, 
reported  to  represent  millions  of  Ameri- 
is  on  record  opposing  the 
vicious  oppijession  of  the  totalitarian 
regime  in  Czi^choslovakia. 

I  ask  unanmous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beirg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

"Day   of   SiIame  "   Masks 
Invasion 

The  APL-CI9  has  reiterated  Its  "clear,  un- 
equivocal support"  for  the  heroic  struggle 
of  Czechoslova  tlans  to  free  themselves  from 
the  year-old  Sc  vlet  occupation. 

A  message  o)  labor's  support  was  delivered 
by  Henry  Klrscli  of  the  AFL-CIO  Dept.  of  In- 
ternational Aflilrs  to  a  protest  meeUng  call- 
ing attention  10  the  anniversary  of  the  Au- 
gust 1968  In  vision  by  the  Red  Army  and 
other  Warsaw  Pact  troops. 

The  meeting  to  mark  the  "day  of  shame" 
was  sponsored  by  Czechoslovak  democratic 
organizations  li  the  United  States.  On  hand 
were  more  thai,  200  persons,  Including  prom- 
inent Americans  from  many  fields. 

Klrsch  expressed  "pride"  at  being  desig- 
nated to  represent  the  AFL-CIO  at  the  meet- 
ing and  proclaim  Its  backing  of  suffering 
Czechoslovak  pfeople  In  their  quest  for  free- 
dom and  Independence. 


A  DEPARTMENT  OF  EXPLORATION 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OP    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  19^9 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
science  editor  of  Saturday  Review,  John 
Lear,  has  recently  suggested  a  skillful 
and  unique  rationale  for  the  formation  of 
a  new  Department  of  Exploration. 

The  idea  was  expressed  in  an  editorial 
contained  in  Saturday  Review  on  August 
23,  1969.  While  a  large  number  of  bills 
have  been  introduced  looking  toward 
some  reorganization  of  the  Cabinet  struc- 
ture involving  many  of  the  same  agen- 
cies referred  to.  I  am  unaware  of  any 
which  take  this  precise  approach.  I  am 
certain  that  Members  will  find  the  edi- 
torial worthy  of  their  attention: 

A  Department  of  Exploration 
Now  that  the  moons  far  hemisphere  Is  In 
reach  of  earthly  explorers,  It  Is  appropriate 
to  recall  the  time  when  the  land  mass  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  seemed  almost  as  Inaccessible  as  the 
near  hemisphere  of  the  moon.  It  Is  also  ap- 
propriate to  Identify  the  man  who  sent  his 
secretary,  Meriwether  Lewis,  and  a  retired 
Indian  fighter.  William  Clark,  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  pierce  that  great  western  wilderness 
of  the  North  Americtm  continent.  This  re- 
markable person  was  the  Idealist  who  wrote 
the  Decliiration  of  Independence  and  the 
Virginia  statute  for  religious  freedom: 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

Jefferson  was  the  only  practicing  scientist 
ever  to  occupy  the  White  House.  Herbert 
Hoover?  A  pracUclng  technologist.  One  of  the 
many  scientific  documents  left  behind  by 
Jefferson  was  his  detailed  letter  of  instruc- 
tions for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition. 
Verbatim  excerpts  from  It  are  in  Paul  Rus- 
sell Cutright's  new  University  of  Illinois  Press 
book,  Leiois  and  Clark:  Pioneering  Natural- 
ists. 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon's  recent  guar- 
antee that  explorers  from  earth  would  dis- 
cover life  on  another  planet  by  the  year  2000 
places  him  rather  apart  from  Jefferson's 
scientific  method.  But  even  if  the  truth  were 
otherwise,  time  would  hardly  allow  Mr. 
Nixon  to  plan  a  manned  trip  to  Mars  as 
meticulous  as  Jefferson  planned  Lewis  and 
Clark's  reconnaissance  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. Nevertheless,  Mr.  Nixon  could  adapt 
the  Jeffersonian  philosophy  to  prevent  disas- 
trous backfire  from  the  antlcUmatlc  eupho- 
ria that  has  followed  the  voyage  of  Apollo  11. 
We  obviously  aren't  going  to  Mars  on  the 
optimistic  timetable  proposed  by  Vice  Pres- 
ident Splro  Agnew.  Congress  won't  author- 
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Ize  payment  of  the  blU,  and  the  White  Houm 
knows  it — a  fact  the  September  report  from 
Mr.  Nixon's  advisory  panel  on  space  expior». 
tlon  win  certainly  reflect.  If  the  President  i. 
not  to  lose  the  Initiative  he  seized  so  vluor 
ously  by  telephoning  the  moon  on  the  ni^t 
of  the  Apollo  11  landing,  he  must  find  in 
alternative  that  fits  the  American  tradlUoiL 
Mr.  Nixon  could  Inspire  all  the  peoples  of 
the  planet  by  creating  within  his  Cabinet  a 
new  Department  of  Exploration.  A  declara- 
tlon  of  intent  to  inaugiirate  such  a  civilian 
agency  would  capture  the  Intellectual  stimu- 
lus and  visceral  excitement  of  the  inltlaj 
lunar  landing  and  thrust  them  onward 

Wherever  unknowns  wait,  wherever  mys- 
teries remain  uncovered  or  unexplained— in 
the  space  beyond  earth's  atmosphere,  within 
the  atmosphere,  on  and  under  the  surface 
of  the  seas,  in  the  crust  of  the  planet  in  the 
mantle  under  the  crust,  in  the  core  beneath 
the  mantle,  in  the  immensity  of  the  stars 
and  In  the  microscopic  smallness  of  the 
atom — there  the  Department  of  Exploration 
would  be  instructed  to  venture. 

Such  a  forthright  commitment  to  the  fu- 
ture, such  a  statement  of  belief  in  the  neces- 
sity for  change,  would  constitute  a  rebirth 
of  the  original  American  experiment  Psy- 
chologlcally  it  would  be  electric.  And  it 
would  not  be  a  superficial  political  trick 
The  new  department  would  serve  a  major 
practical  purpose.  It  would  provide  a  com- 
pelling focus  for  reorganization  of  sclentlHc 
capabilities  within  the  federal  government 
Pressure  for  some  kind  of  reassembly  of  the 
present-day  government  structure  is  now  so 
strong  that  a  new  department,  under  what- 
ever name,  seems  inevitable  within  the  next 
few  years.  Many  scientists  favor  a  reorganiza- 
tion, but  many  fear  that  an  all-lncluslve  De- 
partment of  Science  would  encompass  too 
much;  It  could  not  be  functional  in  terms  of 
mission.  A  Department  of  Exploration  would 
be  highly  functional,  yet,  ample  enough  to 
take  in  all  the  disciplines  required  by  human 
ecology. 

A  logical  nucleus  for  a  Department  of  Ex- 
ploration already  exists  In  the  Environmen- 
tal  Science   Services   Administration.   ESSA 
combined    the    Weather    Bureau,    the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  the  Central  Radio 
Propagation    Laboratory    of    the    Bureau  of 
Standards.   Earlier   this   year    \SR,  Feb.   l|, 
former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  Com- 
mission on  Marine  Science.  Engineering,  and 
Resources   proposed   creation   of   a   National 
Oceanic   and   Atmospheric    Agency    (NCAA) 
to  explore  the  sea  and  the  atmosphere  as  a 
continuum.  Along  with  ESSA,  NOAA  would 
have  taken  in  the  Coast  Guard,  two  bureaus 
of  fisheries  and   wildlife,    the   National  Sea 
Grant    P>rogram    of    the    National    Science 
Foundation,  the  [  Great  ]  Lake  Survey  of  the 
U.S.     Army    Engineers,     and    the    NaUonal 
Oceanographlc  Data  Center.  A  truly  func- 
tional Department  of  Exploration  also  would 
Include  the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric 
Research,  the  High  Altitude  Laboratory,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, the  weather  modification  capabilities  of 
NSP.  the  Antarctic  exporatlon  responsibilities 
of  NSP  and  the  U.S.  Navy,  the  non-military 
aspects  of  the  national   laboratories  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  plane- 
tary crustal  problngs  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey. 

Regular  public  accounting  of  the  vast 
amounts  of  tax  money  now  going  Into  science 
would  be  facilitated  through  the  apparatus 
of  a  Department  of  Exploration.  Pair  assign- 
ment of  priorities  to  the  exploration  of  ex- 
traterrestrial space,  the  atmosphere,  the 
oceans,  and  the  earth's  interior  would  be 
simplified.  Transfer  of  technological  advances 
from  one  area  of  study  to  another  would  be 
speeded.  And  the  pursuit  of  peace  through 
direction  of  science  toward  fulfillment  of 
man's  felt  needs  would  be  encouraged  In 
myriad  ways. 
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BURGLARY  REVISED 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    sooth    CAROLINA 

nf  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
common  law  definition  of  burglary— that 
the  offense  be  a  forced  entry  into  a 
dwelling  during  the  nighttime — has 
been  enlarged  by  the  FBI  to  include  the 
unlawful  entry  of  any  structure  at  any 
tiour  with  the  intention  of  committing 
a  felony. 

A  reason  for  this,  according  to  an  edi- 
torial in  the  State,  Columbia,  S.C,  Is 
Oiat  burglars  are  more  and  more  favor- 
ing daylight  hours  for  their  crimes,  find- 
ing unattended  apartments  and  homes 
easy  prey.  Daylight  burglaries  have,  in 
fact,  increased  247  percent  since  1960. 

This  editorial  warns  the  public  that 
burglarj'  is  one  of  the  safest  forms  of 
crime.  "The  smart  operator,"  it  says, 
■faces  little  risk  of  detection  and  finds 
little  to  block  his  entry  into  homes.  As  a 
result,  only  one  in  five  burglaries  was 
solved  during  1968."  It  states  further 
that  citizens  would  be  wise  to  ponder 
these  facts  and  check  their  residences 
and  not  make  the  crimes  easier  for  the 
criminals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  outstanding  editorial  en- 
titled "Burglary  Revised,"  published  in 
the  State,  Columbia,  S.C,  August  23, 
1969,  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BtrRGi,ART  Revised 

An  essential  element  In  the  crime  of  bur- 
glary, under  the  common  law  definition.  Is 
that  the  offense  occvu:  at  a  dwelling  and 
during  the  night-time. 

This  restrictive  definition,  however,  has 
proved  inadequate  to  describe  the  activities 
of  modern  burglars  and  the  FBI  has  enlarged 
it  to  include  the  unlawful  entry  of  any  struc- 
ture at  any  hour  with  the  intention  of  com- 
mitting a  felony. 

FBI  statistics  on  crime  Indicate  that  the 
second-Btory  artists  more  and  more  are 
(avoring  daylight  hours  for  the  pursuit  of 
their  profession.  They  find  unattended  apart- 
ments and  homes  easy  prey.  Daytime  bur- 
glaries were  up  21  per  cent  in  1968  alone  and 
have  increased  247  per  cent  since  1960.  They 
now  account  for  over  half  of  the  burglaries 
committed  In  residences.  On  the  other  hand, 
sunshine  btirglarles  make  up  only  six  per 
cent  of  those  occurlng  in  non-residences. 

Burglary  is  also  a  rather  seasonal  profes- 
sion. The  peak  periods  are  in  July  and 
•August  (vacation  time)  and  during  the  weeks 
around  Christmas. 

For  the  record,  the  average  dollar  loss  per 
burglary  is  8298.  The  burglar  is  more  apt  to 
be  male  (96  per  cent)  and  white  (over  60 
percent). 

FBI  reports  unhappily  Indicate  that,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  criminal,  burglary  is 
one  of  the  safest  forms  of  crime.  The  smtu-t 
operator  faces  little  risk  of  detection  and 
finds  little  to  block  his  entry  into  homes.  As 
a  result,  only  one  In  five  burglaries  was  solved 
during  1968. 

Citizens  would  be  wise  to  ponder  these 
facts  and  check  their  residences.  In  addition, 
police  can  advise  them  on  a  number  of  wajrs 
to  make  their  homes  look  occupied  while  they 
are  away,  particularly  for  extended  periods. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Why  make  the  pickings  easier  for  these 
stealthy  operators?  You  should  at  least  make 
them  work  and  worry  before  they  make  off 
with  your  valued  possessions. 


AGRICULTURE,   AMERICA'S   NO.    1 
ASSET 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALITOXNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3.  1969 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  our 
desire  to  respond  to  the  pressing  needs 
of  dealing  with  our  urban  problems,  we 
dare  not  neglect  American  agriculture 
which  ranks  near  the  top  of  American 
successes.  Today,  one  farmworker  pro- 
duces enough  agricultural  products  for 
himself  and  44  other  Americans.  One 
hour  of  farm  labor  produces  more  than 
six  times  as  much  food  as  it  did  in  1919- 
21.  The  value  of  farm  exports  since 
World  War  n  exceeds  $100  billion,  mak- 
ing the  United  States  the  largest  ex- 
porter of  foodstuffs  of  any  coimti-y  in 
the  world. 

But  it  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  success 
that  the  revolutionary  triumph  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture  has  accentuated  the 
problems  facing  the  industry,  such  as 
sustaining  reasonable  prices  for  com- 
modities by  correlating  supply  and  de- 
mand, structural  imemployment,  imfor- 
tunate  competition  between  large  and 
small  operators,  and  a  host  of  other 
problems  which  plague  sericulture.  Fail- 
ure to  deal  with  these  problems  would 
not  only  be  unfair  to  the  American  agri- 
culture-related workers  who  number  5.1 
million,  but  it  would  also  endanger  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  coimtry. 
Congress  certainly  must  not  risk  national 
prosperity  by  neglecting  the  largest  na- 
tional industry — American  agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues.  I  insert  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  three  articles  in  a  series 
printed  in  the  Willows  Daily  Journal 
which  accurately  illustrate  the  impor- 
tance of  agriculture  in  the  United  States: 
Farming  Is  VriAL  to  the  Economy 

In  this  era  of  domestic  unrest,  the  nation 
is  focusing  its  attention  upon  the  problems 
of  big  cities — upon  poverty,  slums  and  rac- 
ism, and  the  rioting  they  breed. 

These  are  properly  matters  for  concern. 
Yet,  unfortunately  they  have  diverted  atten- 
tion from  the  snowballing  problems  beset- 
ting farmers.  And  to  neglect  the  plight  of 
the  farmer  means.  In  the  long  run,  to  under- 
mine the  economy:  Agricultural  prosperity 
is  essential  to  national  prosperity,  as  history 
records.  Over  a  period  of  years  agricultural 
depression  stlfies  the  nation's  prosperity. 

Isn't  It  time  for  the  American  public  and 
Its  representatives  In  Congress  to  reassess 
the  Importance  of  agriculture  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole? 

Numerous  facts  about  U.S.  agriculture  were 
brought  out  in  a  report  by  the  Committee  of 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  May.  In  this  and  subsequent  editorials 
they  are  summarized.  They  clarify  agricul- 
tural's  crucial  role  In  the  economy. 

Farming  Is  not  only  the  nation's  largest 
industry  but  the  most  progressive.  Its  pace 
of  mechanization  and  progress  In  recent 
years  has  had  no  equal. 

In  size,  U.S.  agriculture  employs  5.1  million 
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workers — more  than  the  employment  In 
transportation,  public  utilities,  the  steel  In- 
dustry and  the  auto  Industry  combined. 

Its  total  assets  of  $298  billion  equal  about 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  current  assets  of 
all  U.S.  corporations,  or  about  one-half  the 
market  value  of  all  corporation  stocks  traded 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

The  value  of  agriculture's  production 
assets  represents  about  $46,000  for  each  farm 
employee. 

In  modernization  and  efficiency  no  other 
segment  of  the  economy  comes  close  to  agri- 
culture's progress  In  the  past  half  century. 

One  hour  of  farm  labor  produces  more  than 
six  times  as  much  food  and  other  crops  as  It 
did  In  1919-21.  Per-acre  crop  production  and 
output  per  breeding  animal  have  doubled. 

During  the  1960's  the  output  per  man-hour 
by  American  farm  workers  soared  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  cent  per  year — double  the  rate  of 
increase  by  non-agricultural  workers. 

One  farm  worker  now  produces  food,  fiber 
and  other  farm  commodities  for  himself  and 
44  other  Americans. 

In  addition  the  United  States  Is  the  bread- 
basket of  the  world,  being  the  world's  largest 
exporter  of  farm  products. 

Of  the  nation's  300  million  harvested  acres 
71  million  acres  are  harvested  for  export.  This 
represents  about  the  same  acreage  as  the 
total  acreage  devoted  to  crops  In  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Nebraska  and  North  Dakota. 

In  1968  alone.  »6.3  billion  in  farm  products 
were  exported,  not  only  feeding  millions  of 
people  overseas  but  producing  a  favorable 
trade  balance  for  the  United  States.  The 
value  of  U.S.  farm  exports  since  World  War 
II  exceeds  $100  billion. 

Is  not  this,  then,  a  dominant  segment  of 
the  American  economy  whose  problems  not 
only  should,  but  must,  concern  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  Its  representatives  In  office? 

Farming  a  Vital  Segment  or  United  States 

The  farmer  Is  among  the  nation's  most  Im- 
portant citizens — not  only  as  a  producer  and 
exporter  of  food  but  also  as  a  customer,  tax- 
payer and  creator  of  Jobs. 

This  Is  brought  out  In  facts  about  U.S. 
agriculture  published  m  a  May,  1969  report 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
They  show  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that 
the  farmer's  financial  well-being  Is  vital  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  nation. 

As  a  good  customer,  the  farmer  spends 
more  than  $36  billion  a  year  for  goods  and 
services  to  produce  crops  and  livestock. 

He  spends  an  additional  $12  billion  a  year 
for  the  same  products  that  city  people  buy — 
food,  clothing,  drugs,  furniture,  appliances 
and  others. 

To  boll  down  some  of  his  major  purchases, 
each  year  the  farmer  buys : 

Over  $4.9  billion  In  new  farm  tractors  and 
other  motor  vehicles,  machinery  and  equip- 
ment; 

$3.9  billion  for  fuel,  lubricants,  and  main- 
tenance of  machinery  and  motor  vehicles, 
using  more  petroleum  than  any  other  single 
Industry; 

$2.1  billion  for  fertilizer  and  lime; 

Products  containing  320  million  pounds  of 
rubber — about  7  per  cent  of  the  total  used 
in  the  United  States,  or  enough  to  put  tires 
on  nearly  7  million  autos; 

32  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity— 
more  than  two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  total,  or  more  than  is  consumed  an- 
nually by  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Boston,  De- 
troit, Houston  and  Washington,  D.C.  com- 
bined. 

Six  and  one-half  million  tons  of  steel  In 
the  form  of  farm  machinery,  trucks,  cars, 
fencing  and  building  materials.  This  is  one- 
third  as  much  steel  as  the  entire  automotive 
Industry  uses. 

It  Is  easy  to  see,  then,  that  the  failure  of 
farming  Income  to  rise  In  proportion  to  that 
of  other  segments  ol  the  economy  will,  in 
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the  long  ruQ,  cut  Into  the  sales  of  many  U.S. 
Industries. 

Too  few  Americans — and  especially  legis- 
lators from  the  big  cities — seem  to  realize 
that  3  of  evpry  10  Jobs  In  private  employment 
are  related'  to  agriculture:  that  8  million 
persons  ha^^  Jobs  storing,  transixa-tlng,  proc- 
essing and '  merchandising  the  products  of 
agriculture;  that  6  million  persons  have  Jobs 
providing  the  supplies  farmers  use. 

Greater  Becognltion  should  also  be  given 
to  the  factt  that  a  tremendous  burden  of 
taxation  at  Ithe  national,  state  and  local  lev- 
els Is  borne  t>y  the  farmer 

Last  year  pS.  farmers  paid: 

$2  bllllonj  In  farm-property  taxes; 

One-third  of  a  billion  dollars  In  personal 
property  taxes  on  farms; 

$1.5  bllllc^n  in  federal  and  state  Income 
taxes;  j 

$318  million  In  net  taxes  on  motor  fuels; 

$180  mlUVon  in  motor  vehicle  license  fsM 
and  taxes; 

$350  mlllian  In  sales  taxes. 

Doesn't  the  above  all  add  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  fanner  is  not  only  essential  as  pro- 
ducer of  thfc  food  you  eat  and  the  clothes 
you  wear,  but  also  that  he  is  an  essential 
link  In  the  U.S.  economy's  chain  of  prosper- 
ity? And  a  ihaln,  after  all.  In  the  long  run 
can  be  no  sironger  than  its  weakest  link. 

.  ..Farms  JTubn  Odt  Mant  Products 
y««dle8s  xb  say,  the  products  of  farm  and 
ranch  are  Essential  to  the  well-being  of 
Americans.  These  products  are  not  limited 
to  all-important  food:  they  also  include  the 
necessities  fir  clothing,  shelter  and  a  myriad 
of  other  products. 

food,  each  American  last  year 
ese  and  other  foods  from  U.S. 
ches : 
of  beef.  veal,  pork,  lamb  and 
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A  single  large  New  York  newspaper  uses 
the  equivalent  of  net  armuaj  growth  from 
6,000  acres  of  oommercial  forest  for  Its 
Sunday  issue  alone,  or  the  net  annual 
growth  from  500,000  acres  each  year. 

Other  uses  products  from  farmer-grown 
wood  are  foreseen.  They  Include  nitrccellu- 
loee,  derived  mainly  from  woodpulp  and  a 
major  ingredient  of  some  solid  fuel  propel- 
lanta  of  rockets  The  day  of  the  wood-burn- 
ing rocket  may,  then,  soon  arrive. 

(What  does  the  American  consumer  p»y 
for  his  food  and  what  does  the  fwroer 
receive?) 


TREATMENT  OP  PRISONERS  OF 
WAR  BY  NORTH  VIETNAM 
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of  dairy   products: 
of  potatoes  and  6  pounds  of 
Bs  or  their  fresh  equivalents. 
ban  consumer  can  choose  from 
as  many  as   6.000  dlfTerent   foods  when  he 
goes  to  the  {market — fresh,   canned,   frozen, 
dehydrated,        ready-mixed, 
or  in  heat-and-serve  form. 
In    no    other    nation    do    the    consumers 
enjoy  a  fraction  of  the   variety  of  choice; 
spend  a  lesser  portion  of  their 
pome  on  food. 

too,  American  consumers  are 
indebted  to  She  products  of  U.S.  farmers. 
In  1968  Americans  used: 

oounds  of  cotton,  or  nearly  22 
person.  That's  the  eqlvalent  of 
!  dresses,  or  35  dress  shirts,  for 
Oman  and  child  in  the  nation. 
480  mllllonl  pounds  of  apparel  and  carpet 
wool,  more  tkan  2  pounds  per  person. 

PurthermoBe.  research  has  given  these 
natural  fibers  new  quaJlties.  Specially  treated 
cotton  resists  everything  from  wrinkles  to 
fire,  and  wo^l  can  be  treated  to  prevent 
shrinking  whpn  It  is  washed  and  to  retain 
and  creases  in  trousers. 
I  few  consiuners  realize  the  Im- 
rmers  in  producing  wood  for 
lyriad  of  other  products.  Three 
|fore8t  owners  are  farmers,  and 
small  woodland  owners  con- 
it  of  the  nation's  commercial 
Is  a  crop,  even  though  It 
of  healthy  foreet  20  years  to 
grow  enough  lumber  for  a  flve-room  frame 
house. 

Many  other  products,  too,  are  derived  from 
the  wood  whlcii  farmers  produce : 

The  averagfe  consumer  uses  about  512 
pounds  of  papfer  per  year.  This  requires  a  net 
annual  wood  growth  from  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre  of  oommercial  forest. 
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HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAIOLnrA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  September  3.  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  our 
country  and  oiir  brave  servicemen  held 
prisoners  by  North  Vietnam  have  taken 
a  courageous  step.  For  the  first  time,  our 
men  who  have  been  released  by  Hanoi 
are  allowed  to  tell  it  Uke  it  is.  The  world 
should  now  be  convinced  more  than  ever 
before  that  North  Vietnam  has  been  bar- 
barous in  the  treatment  of  American 
prisoners. 

Mr.  President,  Lieut.  Robert  Pran- 
chot  Frishman,  who  was  released  by 
Hanoi,  has  given  the  world  the  facts 
about  the  brutal  treatment  of  our  serv- 
icemen. Lieutenant  Frishman  said: 

I  feel  I  am  speaking  not  only  for  myself 
but  for  my  buddies  back  in  camp.  I  think  it 
is  time  to  get  out  the  facts. 

He  added  that  his  fellow  prisoners  still 
in  captivity  wanted  the  truth  told  about 
their  treatment  even  if  this  would  result 
in  retaliatory  beatings  by  their  captors. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  the  world 
knows  the  truth  about  Hanoi's  inhuman 
treatment  of  Americans,  maximum  U.S. 
and  world  pressure  should  be  put  on  the 
Communists  in  Paris  to  release  U.S. 
prisoners.  This  bold  step  should  convince 
the  Communists  that  we  do  not  view  the 
POW  problem  with  passiveness.  Our 
fighting  men  and  our  country  believe 
that  truth  Is  more  important  than  retal- 
iation. If  the  Communists  dare  retalia- 
tion, then  they  should  suffer  severe  con- 
sequences by  necessary  U.S.  action. 

Our  men  who  are  still  held  captive  de- 
serve the  praise  and  commendation  of 
our  Nation  for  their  courage  and  faith. 
We  must  not  break  this  faith.  Hanoi 
should  be  condemned  by  every  nation  for 
its  brutality  and  for  violating  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  the  ad- 
ministration will  use  every  means  avail- 
able to  secure  the  release  of  our  brave 
fighting  men.  This  new  policy  should  be 
pursued  with  relentless  eCfort.  World 
opinion  should  be  enlisted  in  behalf  of 
civilized  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Washington  Post  of  September  3, 
1969,  published  a  story  on  the  press  con- 
ference given  by  Lieutenant  Frishman 
and  Postal  Clerk  3C  Douglas  B.  Hegdahl 
about  the  brutal  treatment  of  our  serv- 
icemen. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articiA 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecorI 
as  follows: 

Preed  Prisoners  of  War  Tell  of  Hanoi 
BRUTALrrr,  Torture 
(By  George  C.  Wilson) 
Two  American  Navy  men  recently  released 
from  prison  by  Hanoi  told  of  brutal  treat 
ment  and  torture  of  American  prisoners  as 
the  Nixon  administration  yesterday  tried  a 
new  tack  to  build  up  moral  pressure  acainst 
North  Vietnam.  ^   °*' 

Lt.  Robert  Pranchot  Prlshman,  28  and 
Postal  Clerk  3C  Douglas  B.  Hegdahl,  23!  held 
the  first  press  conference  of  its  kind  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hoapi- 
tal,  where  they  have  been  recuperating  from 
their  ordeal. 

Prlshman,  in  a  prepared  statement  he  read 
in  a  steady  voice  to  assembled  reporters,  said 
■"I  feel  I  am  speaking  not  only  for  myseif  but 
for  my  buddies  back  In  the  camp.  I  think  It 
Is  time  to  get  out  the  facts." 

He  added  that  his  fellow  prisoners  still 
in  captivity  wanted  the  truth  told  about 
their  treatment  even  if  this  would  result 
In  retaliatory  beatings  by  their  captors 

Hanoi  has  released  only  nine  American 
prisoners  since  the  Vietnam  Ww  began. 
The  US.  government  policy  until  vester^ 
day  was  to  play  down  the  experiences  of  the 
men  released — apparently  for  fear  of  re- 
taliation against  those  still  held  captive. 

But  administration  officials  in  explaining 
yesterday's  press  conference  said  continued 
silence  might  be  Interpreted  by  Hanoi  as 
government  passiveness  on  the  prisoner  Is- 
sue. They  added  that  diplomatic  efforts  have 
failed  to  induce  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
treat  their  American  prisoners  better. 

Prlshman  and  Hegdahl  were  two  of  three 
men  released  Aug.  6.  The  third  is  Air  Force 
Capt.  Wesley  L.  Rumble.  26,  of  Orovllle,  Calif, 
who  is  recuperating  at  Travis  Air  Force 
Base. 

Frishman  has  been  spokesman  for  the 
three  men  since  their  release.  He  said  upon 
landing  in  Vientiane.  Laos,  from  Hanoi 
aboard  an  International  Control  Commission 
plane  that  "I  do  not  want  to  Jeopardize  other 
prisoners  still  there.  My  treatment  has  been 
adequate." 

His  remarks  yesterday  about  the  treat- 
ment of  Americans  stood  in  sharp  contrast 
to  those  earlier  ones  as  he  said  the  North 
Vietnamese  pulled  out  fingernails,  hung  men 
from  the  celling,  locked  them  In  solitary  con- 
finement In  stifling  rooms  smd  provided  min- 
imal food  and  medical  care. 

Taken  prisoner  after  his  P-4  fighter  was 
shot  down  by  a  Communist  surface-to-air 
missile  Oct.  24,  1967,  Prlshman  said  the  first 
thing  his  captors  did  was  throw  him  Into  the 
back  of  a  truck  and  parade  him  before  anti- 
aircraft crews. 

He  said  he  was  tied  up  and  dragged,  even 
though  his  right  arm  was  broken  from  ball- 
ing out  of  the  plane.  The  North  Vietnamese 
questioned  him  about  military  tactics  right 
after  his  capture,  he  said. 

Unlike  the  North  Koreans  who  kept  beat- 
ing and  questioning  the  Pueblo  crew  until 
they  signed  confessions,  Prlshman  said  North 
Vietnamese  interrogations  ectsed  after  the 
initial  ones  about  military  matters. 

The  longest  part  of  his  captivity,  he  said, 
was  spent  in  solitary  confinement.  Except  for 
an  occasional  chance  to  sweep  leaves,  he  said 
he  spent  his  days  eating  two  meals  of  little 
more  than  pumpkin  soup  and  sitting  In  his 
10-foot  by  11-foot  room  trying  to  keep  his 
mind  active. 

The  room  was  closed  off,  he  said,  and  had 
brick  walls  and  a  tin  roof.  The  heat  beating 
down  on  the  roof  turned  his  room  "into  an 
oven"  so  "you  stayed  in  a  heat  rash  all 
day." 

"I  still  have  a  right  arm,"  Prlshman  said 
m  holding  up  a  twisted  limb  without  an 
elbow,  "and  I  am  grateful  for  that.  It  took 
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^  months  to  heal"  because  of  Inadequate 

"ne^dewribed  the  misery  of  waking  up 
™ornlne  after  morning  to  find  that  his  arm 
?^  bl«l  during  the  night  and  was  stuck 
?«t  to  the  blanket.  This  meant  pulling  off 
tse  scab  to  get  his  arm  free,  starting  the 
bleeding  all  over  again. 

U  Cdr  Richard  A.  Stratton,  also  an  Amer- 
i«m  prisoner  and  still  held  by  Hanoi,  had  it 
.V«n  worse,  PrUhman  said.  The  North  Viet- 
Junese  kept  insisting  that  he  tell  visiting 
delegations  that  his  treatment  In  captivity 
had  been  humane. 

^Thls  "  Prlshman  said  bitterly,  "after  he 
had  had  his  fingernails  removed  and  been 
thrown  into  a  dark  room."  Pentagon  records 
jhow   that    Stratton    was    captured    Jan.    5, 
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'  Frishman  praised  Stratton  for  hitting 
Hanoi  'right  between  the  eyes"  by  deliber- 
ately acting,  so  stuplfied  and  brainwashed 
m  a  propaganda  film  that  Western  audi- 
ences could  see  through  It. 

■  I  feel  I'm  Stratton's  best  chance  of  getting 

the  truth  out,"  Prlshman  said.  He  added  that 

Stratton  had  told  him  before  he  left  that 

ir  he  gets  tortured  some  more"  because  of 

Frishman 's  revelations,  "at  least  he  will  know 

why " 

•The  higher-ups"  In  North  Vietnam,  Frish- 
man said,  "may  not  know"  about  the  inhu- 
mane treatment — "I  mean  the  generals."  He 
said  whenever  generals  visited  the  prison 
camp  conditions  improved. 

Hegdahl  said  he  was  picked  up  by  a  North 
Vietnamese  fisherman  after  falling  off  the 
USS  Canberra  on  April  6,  1967.  He  said  he 
does  not  know  to  this  day  how  he  fell  over- 
board 

He  like  Prlshman  was  Jailed  In  a  camp  in 
Hanoi.  Hegdahl  said  he  spent  "seven  months 
and  10  days"  in  solitary  confinement.  The 
dally  routine,  he  said,  was  arise  at  5  a.m.: 
dunip  the  waste  bucket  In  the  room;  listen 
to  'Hanoi  Hannah"  on  the  North  Vietnamese 
radio  a  good  part  of  the  morning;  eat  the  first 
meal  at  10  a.m.  and  the  last  one  at  4  p.m. 
The  captors  gave  him  three  cigarettes  a  day. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  except  lie  in  bed 
or  sit  In  a  chair  and  try  to  think  of  some- 
thing, he  said. 

The  prison  compound.  Prlshman  said,  had 
several  one-story  buildings  with  a  barbed 
wire  fence  around  it.  Guards  patroled  the 
perimeter. 

Frishman  said  he  knew  he  was  going  to 
be  released  when  his  captors  called  him  over 
to  what  the  Americans  called  "The  Big 
House."  evidently  the  administration  build- 
ing in  the  prison  compound.  There,  he  said, 
the  North  Vietnamese  had  spread  out  dell- 
clous  roods  for  him  to  eat. 

The  North  Vietnamese  tried  to  restore 
some  of  the  50  pounds  he  had  lost  in  cap- 
tivltv.  Prlshman  said,  before  releasing  him. 
Asked  why  he  was  chosen  for  release.  Prlsh- 
man said  he  figxired  because  he  was  wounded 
and  required  care. 

Hegdahl  theorized  that  his  release  stemmed 
from  the  fact  that  "I'm  only  a  seaman." 

About  the  only  real  morale  booster  came 
when  American  bombs  hitting  Hanoi  caused 
the  buildings  In  the  compound  to  shake, 
Prlshman  said.  With  blistering  heat  in  the 
summer  and  chilling  cold  In  the  winter,  plus 
his  wounds,  "I  had  a  hell  of  a  time." 

The  Pentagon  estimates  that  there  are 
about  1.325  Americans  who  are  missing  or 
Imprisoned  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
VIetcong. 

RETAUATORT  ACTION 

Richard  G.  Capen  Jr.,  public  affairs  officer 
dealing  with  prisoner  problems  for  the  De- 
fense Department,  was  asked  about  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  press  conference  might  sub- 
ject the  Americans  still  In  captivity  to  re- 
taliatory action  by  Hanoi.  He  said  he  Is 
hopeful  Instead  that  Hanoi  will  be  encour- 
aged to  treat  Ite  prisoners  humanely  In 
accord  with  the  Geneva  Convention. 
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Capen  said  the  two  Navy  men  had  a  "very 
strong  desire  to  speak  out,  and  we  did  not 
interfere."  As  tor  risks,  he  said  Americans  In 
capUvlty  are  already  heavily  exposed  to  them. 


PROMISING  REORGANIZATION 
OF  OEO 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Nixon's  recent  restructuring 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
promises  to  make  that  agency  more  effec- 
tive and  more  innovative  as  well.  It  cre- 
ates a  stronger  vehicle  for  development 
of  effective  new  techniques  for  removing 
people  from  poverty.  Secondly,  it  stream- 
lines the  agency's  management  and  sep- 
arates its  functions  so  as  to  make  it  more 
responsive  to  local  and  regional  needs. 
By  tightening  the  lines  of  administration 
and  by  separating  sometimes  conflicting 
functions,  I  think  the  President  has  in- 
dicated he  intends  to  make  more  creative 
use  of  the  OEO— both  as  Innovator  and 
as  operator  of  progreons. 

I  think  its  new  Director.  Donald  Rums- 
feld, ought  to  be  commended  for  his 
imaginative  work  in  planning  the 
agency's  future.  He  has  worked  hard  to 
analyze  its  strengths  and  weaknesses  and 
to  shape  a  new  direction  in  the  program 
that  would  best  serve  the  interests  of  the 
p>oor. 


Innovation  is  the  mission  of  a  new 
program  development  arm.  And  its  prag- 
matic approach  looks  most  promising. 
This  would  begin  with  the  isolation  of 
needs,  and  proceed  to  the  design  of  ex- 
perimental programs,  then  to  the  oper- 
ation of  worthwhile  pilot  projects,  and 
finally  the  elevation  of  successful  experi- 
ments to  full-scale  operations. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  programs  have 
tended  to  interfere  with  research,  and 
advocacy  has  tended  to  thwart  objective 
evaluation.  Now  experimentation  will 
have  the  independence  it  deserves.  The 
fact  that  OEO  develops  a  successful  in- 
novation does  not  necessarily  mean  it 
will  operate  the  full-scale  program  Itself. 
There  are  several  possibilities.  It  might 
be  appropriate  for  private  industry  or 
another  Government  agency  to  run  the 
new  program.  That  would  depend  on  who 
could  do  it  best. 

On  the  management  side,  some  20  to  30 
officials  were  reporting  to  the  Director 
under  the  old  organizational  structure. 
This  has  been  reduced  sharply  to  a  more 
manageable  number.  Regional  directors, 
rather  than  reporting  to  the  Director, 
will  report  to  an  Assistant  Director  for 
Operations.  The  Office  of  Operations  will 
provide  greater  support  to  the  regional 
offices.  More  money  will  be  spent  to  pro- 
vide    management    support — including 
training   and   technical   assistance — to 
local   community   action   agencies   and 
other  OEO-funded  agencies.  There  will 
be  more  careful  scrutiny  of  grant  appli- 
cations and  a  closer  monitoring  of  grants 
that  have  been  made.  All  these  should 
improve  the  ability  of  local  agencies  to 
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better  control  antipoverty  funds  they 
receive. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  administration 
has  devised  a  purposeful  and  relevant 
new  thrust  for  the  Federal  poverty 
program.     

WASHINGTON  WORKSHOPS:  A  LES- 
SON IN  COMMUNICATION 

HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AITVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  and  talk- 
ing with  some  150  high  school  students 
from  all  across  the  country.  They  are 
here  to  study  firsthand  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  they  are  participating  in  an 
imaginative  program  called  the  Wash- 
ington workshops. 

This  summer  the  Washington  Work- 
shops Foundation,  a  private  nonprofit 
educational  organization,  sponsored  con- 
gressional seminars  for  nearly  1.000  stu- 
dents from  every  part  of  the  countp' 
and  from  every  socioeconomic  back- 
groimd.  Many  of  the  students  partici- 
pated in  the  workshops  with  scholarship 
assistance  from  local  businesses,  com- 
munity civic  organizations,  and  the 
Washington  Workshops  Foundation. 

The  Washington  workshops  were  es- 
tablished in  1968  to  offer  the  Nation's 
young  people  the  chance  to  study  and 
see  their  Government  in  action,  and  to 
communicate  with  the  elected  leaders 
with  whom  their  future  has  been  en- 
trusted. I  can  confirm  that  these  pur- 
poses are  indeed  being  fulfilled  by  the 
Washington  workshops. 

These  young  p>eople,  who  soon  will  be 
the  students  and  leaders  on  our  college 
campuses,  have  a  lot  of  questions  to  ask 
concerning  the  direction  in  which  this 
country  is  going— the  country  which 
they  will  inherit  to  lead  not  too  many 
years  hence.  Their  questions,  like  the 
students  who  pose  them,  are  aware  and 
concerned.  They  challenge  myths  and 
they  demand  honesty.  They  are  filled 
with  frustration,  but  hope  as  well.  They 
will  not  be  answered  by  easy  excuses  or 
tired  resolve. 

But  America's  yoimg  people  also  want 
to  listen,  to  learn.  More  than  50  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  of  every  political 
persuasion  met  with  the  Washington 
workshops  students.  The  students  dis- 
agreed with  many  of  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives, but  they  did  not  walk  out. 
They  conversed  and  attempted  to  com- 
municate why  they  thought  differently 
about  the  country  and  its  problems  and 
priorities. 

The  Washington  workshops  offer  a 
tremendous  opportunity,  then,  for  the 
Nation's  young  people — and  its  leaders— 
to  converse,  to  talk  with  one  another 
about  where  our  coimtry  is  going  and— 
more  important— where  it  should  go. 
This  is  an  opportunity  for  which  I  and 
my  colleagues  in  this  House  are  grate- 
ful The  Washington  workshops  is  offer- 
ing something  that  is  vitally  important 
and  needed  today— a  Uvlng  lesson  in 
commimication. 
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SPECIAL  ^ 
TOMEnt 
FORMED 


PAY    BENEFITS    FOR    OP- 
;Y  OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNI- 
SER  VICES 


HONi  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

I  or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Wednesday.  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  BYltNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Have  Introduced  today  legisla- 
tion that  w()uld  authorize  additional  pay 
benefits  of  1 100  per  month  to  optometry 
officers  on  active  duty  in  the  uniformed 
services.       1 

Optometrists  are  drafted  into  the  serv- 
ices, Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  under 
the  doctor's  draft  provisions  of  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act,  as  are  medical 
doctors,  osteopaths,  dentists,  and  veter- 
inarians.      I 

Optometr*  students  are  deferred  under 
rulings  of  She  President,  the  National 
Security  Cornell,  and  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  U>  complete  their  professional 
education,  a$  are  medical  doctors,  osteo- 
paths, dentists,  and  veterinarians. 

Optometrists  are  recognized  for  their 
military  coding  definition  as  having  doc- 
-  torate  degrees,  as  are  these  other  four 
professions  df  the  health  care  team. 

Optometrists  receive  constructive  serv- 
ice credit  for  their  years  of  professional 
education  a^ove  the  normal  4-year  col- 
lege baccala^ireate  as  do  the  others. 

However,  the  optometry  officer  does  not 
receive  any  special  pay  benefits  as  do  all 
the  aforementioned  four  health  care  rep- 
resentatives In  the  services. 

The  some  1 600  optometry  officers  on 
active  duty  ii  the  uniformed  services  are 
furnishing  the  majority  of  the  vision  care 
to  literally  mttlllons  of  eligibles,  from  the 
serviceman  t^  his  dependents. 

This  bill  wbuld  be  an  incentive  to  op 
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cauBlng  a  critical  sborUge  of  career  optom- 
etry officer  leaders:  and  this  low  retention 
rate  Is  excessively  cosUy  to  the  Government 
In  man-hours  and  money;   and 

Whereas,  optometry  is  the  only  health  care 
profession  whose  students  are  deferred  and 
whose  graduates  are  subject  to  call  Into  the 
Service  under  the  Doctor's  Draft  Law  and 
who  do  not  receive  Incentive  pay  considera- 
tion; now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Optometrlc 
Association  supports  and  urges  early  adop- 
tion of  legislation  by  the  Congress  which 
would  provide  incentive  pay  benefits  for  op- 
tometry officers  on  active  duty  In  the  uni- 
formed services. 

Adopted  by  the  72nd  House  of  Delegates 
on  July  12.  1969. 


September  3,  mg  I   September  3,  1969 


the  active  cooperation  between  that  na 
tion  and  Indonesia,  surely  it  can  be  «irt 
that  Singapore  is  working  for  the  rom 
of  all.  As  a  respected  member  of  Z 
world  community  and  a  thriving  natlnn 
of  ambitious  and  proud  people,  SineanZ 
we  salute  you  eapore 


THE    30TH    ANNIVERSARY    OP   THi- 
INVASION   OP  POLAND 


SALUTE  TO  SINGAPORE 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    Nrw    YORK 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  September  3. 1969 


tometry  officers  to  make  a  career  out  of 
the  service  ahd  raise  the  retention  rate 
that  has  reafhed  a  critical  alltime  low. 
Considering Jhe  fact  that  almost  50  per- 
cent of  the  military  personnel  are  wear- 
ing some  typ^  of  visual  aid,  it  is  urgent 
that  recruitment  and  retention  of  op- 
tometry officers  be  increased. 

Mr.  Speake^.  in  order  to  provide  justi- 
fiable inducei^ents  to  optometrists.  I  in- 
troduce this  legislation  which  would  give 
a  measure  of  equality  with  the  other 
health  professions  and.  I  am  certain,  in- 
crease the  retention  rate. 

I,  along  wiih  other  of  my  colleagues, 
was  conceme<  over  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation in  th<  90th  Congress  and  intro- 
duced an  identical  bUl  'H.R.  10543)  to 
the  one  I  am  Introducing  today. 

I  would  lik^  to  Include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  ^  resolution  endorsing  this 
legislation,  paised  by  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  A  merican  Optometrlc  Asso- 
ciation at  their  72d  annual  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  ^rlier  this  month: 

li.ESOLUTION    3A 

Whereas,  oui-  servicemen  and  service- 
women,  and  th'lr  dependents,  require  and 
deserve  the  highest  quality  vision  care;  and 

Whereas,  modern  technological  advances 
have  placed  Inc^lngly  greater  demands  on 
human  vision;  and 

Whereas,  the  Alarmingly  low  retention  rate 
of  optometry  officers  In  the  Armed  Forces  is 


Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  August  9 
marked  the  end  of  another  year  of  inde- 
pendence for  a  tiny  Asian  island— 27 
miles  wide  and  14  mUes  long— which  has 
the  admirable  distinction  of  being  the 
fourth  largest  port  in  the  world.  I  am 
speaking  of  Singapore  and,  with  all  due 
respect  and  regard.  I  rise  to  salute  our 
fast-growing  friend  and  to  commemo- 
rate this,  their  fourth  anniversary  of  in- 
dependence. 

Singapore's  economy  can  easily  be  de- 
scribed; success.  Characterized  by  all- 
around  growth,  the  economy  can  boast  a 
7.7-percent  increase  in  gross  domestic 
expenditure  for  1968  over  1967,  an  in- 
crease in  total  Investment  by  17  percent 
last  year,  and  the  addition  of  47  more 
manufacturing  firms  during  1968.  Need- 
less to  say,  a  great  deal  of  attention  is 
placed  on  the  shipping  industry.  As  early 
as  1964,  Singapore  wisely  foresaw  what 
an  important  role  she  could  play  in  this 
industry,  and  greatly  expanded  her  role 
in  shipping,  as  the  current  earnings  of 
$34  million  per  year  would  indicate. 
Moreover,  plans  are  in  the  works  to  equip 
facilities  to  repair  large  oceangoing  ves- 
sels. By  the  1970's  their  largest  shipyard 
will  be  able  to  build  vessels  up  to  70,000 
tons,  as  well  as  naval  patrol  boats  and 
oceangoing  freighters. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  such  an  encour- 
aging outlook  rightly  belongs  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Singapore,  Lee  Kuan 
Yew.  Blessed  with  a  persuasive  person- 
ality in  perfect  combination  with  a 
nimble  mind,  he  skillfully  avoids  dema- 
goguery.  From  the  beginning  of  his  ad- 
ministration, one  can  see  how  he  has 

deftly  handled  a  number  of  problems 

from  taxes  fairly  levied  to  fill  a  depleted 
treasury  and  money  properly  spent  with 
emphasis  on  the  welfare  of  the  citi- 
zenry—Singapore incidentally  claims 
one  of  the  highest  standards  of  living  in 
Asia — to  the  recent  Economic  Expansion 
Act.  which  pro\ides  incentives  for  even 
more  investment  and  exports — and  his 
reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad  is 
easily  explained. 

Furthermore,  considering  the  rise  of 
American  Investment  in  Singapore  and 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLIKOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  3,  1969 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Septem 
ber  1.  1969,  marked  the  30th  anniversani 
of  the  invasion  of  Poland  by  Nazi  Ger- 
many. On  that  tragic  day  in  1939  Hitler's 
military  might  was  thrown  against 
Poland's  western  frontier,  and  16  days 
later  the  Soviets  became  accomplices 
of  the  Germans  when  they  invaded 
Poland  from  the  east. 

The  tragedy  stunned  the  rest  of  the 
world— a  world  slumbering  in  optimism 
and  appeasement — and  World  War  n 
the  holocaust  which  followed  for  the 
next  5  years,  might  have  at  least  been 
diminished  in  destructiveness  had  the 
world  foreseen  the  ineffectiveness  of  ap- 
peasing aggressors. 

Unaided  and  unprepared,  the  Polish 
people  fought  courageously  against  th« 
invaders  but  succumbed  in  a  matter  or 
days  both  from  the  enormity  of  Hitler's 
military  machine  on  the  west  and  the 
pressure  of  the  Soviet  forces  on  the  east. 
The  Polish  people  were  among  those 
who  suffered  the  most  from  the  inhu- 
manity of  World  War  n — not  only  did 
they  lose  approximately  6  million  of  their 
population,  but  they  have  continued  to 
pay  in  their  loss  of  freedom  and  individ- 
ual rights  under  the  postwar  Soviet 
regime.  Warsaw  and  other  major  PolLsh 
cities  were  almost  70  percent  destroyed 
and  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  homes 
in  Poland  were  demolished. 

Following  the  end  of  the  war,  after 
the  German  troops  were  expelled,  the 
only  foreign  troops  left  in  Poland  were 
those  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets, 
therefore,  had  little  difficulty  in  estab- 
lishing a  Communist-dominated  govern- 
ment by  relying  on  the  coercive  presence 
of  their  military  forces. 

The  brutal  techniques  of  coercion  used 
by  the  Soviet  Union  to  subdue  the  Pol- 
ish population  were  similar  to  those  used 
to  subordinate  other  East  European  na- 
tions— mass  killings,  deportations,  and 
severe  deprivations.  The  indomitable 
Polish  spirit,  however,  has  not  been 
crushed.  It  has  remained  steadfast  and 
has  demonstrated  itself  time  and  again, 
as  evidenced  in  particular  by  the  Poz- 
nan  uprising  In  1956. 

What  the  ultimate  destiny  of  Poland 
will  be,  however,  no  one  can  tell,  for 
communism  still  maintains  a  firm  and 
steady  grip  over  the  country.  Therefore. 
on  this  anniversary  of  the  invasion  of 
Poland  and  the  beginning  of  Worid  War 
n,  our  hearts  go  out  to  the  Polish  peo- 
ple. 


Mr  Speaker,  I  know  I  speak  not  only 
for  myself  but  for  many  of  my  colleagues 
when  I  express  the  hope  that  the  Polish 
oeople  may  one  day  be  fully  rewarded  for 
the  heroism  and  patriotism  they  have 
demonstrated  since  that  fateful  day- 
September  1,  1939. 

As  the  Representative  for  the  Seventh 
congressional  District  of  Dlinois.  where 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Polish-Ameri- 
cans reside,  I  speak  with  pride  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tion they  have  made  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  great  country. 

And  today,  as  we  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives observe  this  significant  an- 
niversary, we  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  fearless,  hard-working,  and 
courageous  Poles  shall  once  again  join 
the  community  of  free  nations  and  shall 
enjoy  fully  the  fruits  of  democracy,  lib- 
erty, and  self-determination  which  they 
so  richly  deserve. 


TOM  ABERNETHY  DAY 


Hon.G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  Augiist  23,  the  people  of  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Missis- 
sippi and  really  the  people  of  the  entire 
State  paid  tribute  to  one  of  our  most 
outstanding  colleagues.  Thomas  Gerstle 
ABERNETHY.  On  tlus  day  in  Eupora,  Miss.. 
Tom  ABERNETHY  was  honored  with  his 
own  special  day  in  recognition  of  his  27 
years  of  service  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  I  was  very  pleased  that 
many,  many  of  his  colleagues  sent  Tom 
letters  and  telegrams  of  congratulations. 
These  messages  were  deeply  appreciated 
by  Tom,  his  wife  Alice,  and  their  chil- 
dren. The  letters  and  telegrams  will  be 
bound   for   safekeeping.    Since    I   know 
many  of  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
proceedings  on  Tom  Abernethy  Day,  I 
would  like  to  include  the  following  arti- 
cle taken  from  the  Tupelo  Daily  Jour- 
nal, Tupelo,  Miss.,  of  August  25.  1969: 
Tom  Abernethy  Day 
(By  Mary  Jo  Latham) 
Eupora,  Miss.— A  27-year-old  Congressman 
who  recited  a  poem  about  "riding  away  to 
Washington"  when  he  was  six  years  old  was 
honored  here  Saturday  by  residents  of  his 
hometown  and  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

Rep.  Thomas  O.  Abernethy  (D.,  Miss.)  was 
praised  by  speakers  Including  Okolona  Mayor 
Dwight  F.  Bllssard  and  Eupora  Mayor  Phillip 
Harrison,  Congressional  colleagues  and  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon  who  sent  congratula- 
tions from  "one  who  had  the  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing with  you  In  the  Congress  over  many 
years." 

About  1,200  persons  Jammed  a  tree-lined 
grove  about  a  mile  south  of  this  small  Web- 
ster County  town — where  banners  across  the 
main  streets  proclaimed  their  welcome  to 
Eupora 's  native  son. 

Mr.  Abernethy  sat  with  his  family— wife 
Alice,  daughter  Gall  and  her  husband  Arthur 
Doty,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Abernethy. 
Ill  and  others — on  the  bunting-draped  plat- 
form and  listened  to  the  speeches. 

Then  It  was  his  turn.  In  a  husky  voice, 
the  long-time  lawmaker  said,  "I  don't  deserve 
all  that's  been  said  about  me  here  today.  I 
mean  it." 
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"I  don't  deserve  the  glory  of  this  day.  And 
I  mean  It.  But  I  tell  you,  I  appreciate  It  and 
I'm  going  to  remember  It  when  I've  forgotten 
&11  gIsc  " 

He  recalled  his  boyhood  in  Eupora  when 
"I  came  across  the  stage  riding  a  stick  horse 
and  recited:  I'm  riding  away  to  Washington, 
As  fast  as  may  be;  If  you've  a  message  for 
the  President,  Just  send  it  along  with  me'. " 
"That  may  have  had  something  to  do  vrtth 
my  decision  to  run  for  Congress, "  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy said. 

He  spoke  also  of  the  changes  In  rural  life 
during  his  27  years  In  Washington  and  added, 
"I'm  not  claiming  credit  for  those  changes, 
but  I  am  claiming  credit  for  having  partici- 
pated in  them." 

Mr.  Abernethy  was  Introduced  by  his  sixth 
grade  teacher.  Miss  Mary  Billy  Miles,  who  said 
she  saw  then  he  was  "a  man  of  loyalty  to 
friends  and  principle,  a  nmn  with  courage  to 
express  those  views  In  a  very  difficult  situa- 
tion.' 

The  speakers — representing  more  than  200 
years  of  public  service — Included  Senator 
John  C.  Stennls  who  praised  the  Congress- 
man's "vigor— he  stays  on  the  job  and  works" 
and  added,  "When  a  person  goes  to  the  Con- 
gress, he  either  grows  or  he  swells.  Tom 
Abernethy  has  not  swollen — he  has  grown 
year  by  year." 

Senator  James  O.  Eastland  singled  out 
Mr.  Abernethy  as  "one  of  the  most  effective 
members  in  the  Congress.  For  the  past  twenty 
years,  he  has  authored  or  had  a  hand  In  pass- 
ing every  single  farm  program.  I  think  Tom 
Abernethy  is  necessary  for  Mississippi's 
future." 

United  States  5th  Circuit  Court  Judge  J.  P. 
Coleman,  a  former  governor,  recalled  the  four 
years  he  worked  "as  a  hired  hand"  for  Mr. 
Abernethy  and  said,  "The  one  descriptive 
word  (for  the  Congressman)  would  be 
service" 

House  colleagues  including  Representa- 
tives Charles  Griffin,  G.  V.  (Sonny)  Mont- 
gomery and  Jamie  Whltten  also  praised  Mr. 
Abernethy  for  his  work  along  with  State 
Agriculture  Commissioner  Jim  Buck  Ross 
and  HoUls  R.  Williams  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Whltten  commented  Mr.  Abernethy 's 
family — "are  not  only  a  credit  to  him,  they 
are  a  help  to  him"— and  added  "They  say  a 
man's  works  live  on  after  him.  Surely  Its 
nice  to  say  thank  you  while  he's  here  to 
enjoy  It." 

Mr.  Williams  spoke  of  the  Congressman's 
work  in  soil  and  water  conservation,  flood 
prevention  and  flood  control  and  quoted  a 
letter  from  Agriculture  Secretary  Clifford 
Hardin  praising  Mr.  Abernethy  for  contribut- 
ing "significantly  to  the  re-vltallzatlon  of 
rural  America." 

Mr.  Ross  praised  his  interest  In  agriculture 
and  agricultural  research.  "He  has  cham- 
pioned every  bill  that  has  come  up  on 
research." 

Gov.  John  Bell  Williams  and  Rep.  William 
Colmer  were  unable  to  attend  because  of 
commitments  on  the  hurricane-ravaged  Gulf 
Coast  but  sent  telegrams  of  congratulations. 


EXCELLENT  ADDRESS  ON  TAX  RE- 
FORMS BY  EDWIN  S.  COHEN 
TREASURY'S  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY FOR  TAX  POLICY 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  3.  1969 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
first  of  the  year,  the  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  gave  un- 
stintingly  of  their  time  and  effort  in  de- 
veloping  the   tax   reform  bill  of    1969. 
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House  approval  of  the  final  measure  was 
overwhelming,  and  I  think  that  each  of 
us  who  worked  on  the  bill  took  s«ne  per- 
sonal satisfaction  from  the  decisiveness 
of  the  vote. 

But  it  should  be  remembered,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  through  the  long  days  of 
testimony,  debate,  research,  and  draft- 
ing, the  committee  members  enjoyed  the 
selfless  and  expert  assistance  of  two  ex- 
traordinary men. 

One  was  Laurence  N.  Woodworth, 
chief  of  staff  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation.  His 
amazing  knowledge  of  tax  issues  kept  us 
clear  of  many  pitfalls  and  allowed  us  to 
see  clearly  and  quickly  the  probable 
consequences  of  the  many  proposals  be- 
fore lis. 

The  other  was  Edwin  S.  Cohen,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Tax 
Policy.  He  was  unflaggingly  helpful  and 
cooperative,  and  his  informed  dedication 
to  genuine  tax  reform  was  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  committee. 

On  August  9.  Mr.  Cohen  spoke  to  the 
members  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's section  of  taxation  during  its  an- 
nual meeting  in  Dallas.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Cohen's  penetrating  analysis  of  the  tax 
reform    bill    is    excellent.    I    believe    it 
would  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House,  and  I  insert  his  remarks  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Edwin  S.  Cohen, 
Assistant  Secretary   for  Tax  Policy,   at 
THE     Section     of     Taxation     Luncheon, 
American  Bar  Association  Anndal  Lttnch- 
EON,   American   Bar   Association   Annual 
Meeting,  Sheraton-Dallas  Hotel.  Dallas, 
Tex.,  Satprdat,  August  9,  1969 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  appear  before 
the  Section  of  Taxation  today  to  report  to 
you    about    the    activities    of    the    Treasury 
Department  for  the  past  few  months  in  the 
development  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969, 
which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
two  days  ago. 

I  do  so  with  a  nostalgic  recollection  that  a 
dozen  years  ago  In  this  city  I  appeared  before 
this  Section  for  the  first  time  as  a  committee 
chairman  to  urge  adoption  of  legislative 
recommendations  for  changes  In  the  corpo- 
rate Income  tax  field.  I  hope  that  by  the  time 
we  meet  again  next  August,  I  can  report  to 
you  that  at  least  some  of  those  recommenda- 
tions, and  others  that  you  have  developed 
and  adopted  for  the  Improvement  of  the  law. 
have  either  become  law,  or  are  well  on  their 
way  to  enactment. 

I  took  office  on  March  11.  John  Nolan 
Joined  us  as  my  Deputy  on  April  1  and 
Meade  Whitaker  as  Tax  LegislaUve  Counsel 
on  July  1.  As  you  well  know  from  their  years 
of  work  In  this  Section,  they  are  most  able 
and  dedicated  men,  and  their  Intelligence 
and  devotion  to  the  task  made  It  possible  for 
the  Treasury  to  respond  when  the  long 
awaited  hour  of  tax  reform  was  finally  at 
hand. 

We  presented  the  Administration's  Initial, 
or  Interim,  proposals  for  tax  reform  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  In  public 
session  on  AprU  22-24.  We  stated  then  that 
we  would  formulate  additional  proposaU  in 
specific  areas  as  soon  as  time  permitted.  We 
have  been  engaged  ever  since  In  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  proposals  while  appear- 
ing m  almost  daUy  executive  sessions  of  the 
Committee. 

These  additional  views  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  informally  as  It 
took  up  for  consideration  the  many  topics 
that  were  dealt  with  In  the  public  hearings 
earlier  this  vear,  but  they  have  not  yet  taken 
shape  as  official  AdministraUon  positions. 
We  do  hope  that  In  our  pubUc  appearance 
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The  opportunt 
In  these  matd 


on  the  bin  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee we  8h4ll  be  able  to  express  the  Treas- 
ury's poaltlo*  on  each  of  the  slgnincant 
areas  dealt  with  In  the  bill. 

As  you  knoir,  the  staff  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  botlj  appear  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  in  its  executive  sessions 
Dr.  Laurence]  N.  Wood  worth,  the  dlstln- 
guUhed  Chief]  of  SUff  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, and  I.  tofcether  with  our  colleagues  on 
both  staffs,  srtent  many  long  hour^  together 
in  reviewing  ijhe  many  problem  areas  under 
consideration  by  the  Committee  and  endeav- 
oring to  prodtice  a  recommendation  to  the 
Committee  onj  which  we  could  Jointly  agree. 
ty  to  work  with  Dr.  Woodworth 
)ers  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable and  plfasant  experiences  of  my  care«- 
at  the  Bar  I  *n  confident  that  those  of  you 
who  know  Dr.  Woodworth  will  appreciate  why 
this  was  so.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  time 
after  time  we  were  able,  after  discussion  to 
reconcile  our  ^lews  so  as  to  collaborate  In  a 
final   recommendation   to   the   Committee 

The  almost  flally  sessions  before  the  Com- 
mittee were  aluays  Interesting,  and  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  Committee  members  were 
penetrating  and  significant.  Both  the  chair- 
man. Mr,  Mills,  and  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  Mr.  lymes,  constantly  displayed  a 
mastery   of    th;   intricacies   of   the   tax  law 
-TheU  wealth  cf  experience  In  the  field  Is  a 
-major  «urce  o'  strength  to  the  Committee— 
and  even  moro  Important— to  the  country 
The  debates  wsre  vigorous,  and  It  was  par- 
ticularly gratUylng  to  see  that  the  subject 
of  tax  reform   was  approached  In  an  essen- 
tially nonpartUan  atmosphere.  I  cannot  re- 
call a  single  vc  te  which  was  taken  on  party 
lines   While  thdre  was  necessarily  division  of 
opinion  on  many  specific  important  Issues 
the  effort  to  a(  hleve  tax  reform  was  clearly 
a  bi-partisan  oae.  and  I  believe  It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  in  the  Senate 

I  think  the  Tax  Reform  Bill  provides  ma- 
jor improvements  In  the  tax  structure  The 
f;^'!  ^f°°Jf,  A'^^'^a^ce,  Which  we  proposed 
n  April,  will  at  a  cost  of  only  $625  mllllon- 
less  than  one  percent  of  the  Individual  In- 
TiZV,f^  reven,  .^remove  from  the  tax  rolls 
virtually  all  pel  sons  who  are  below  the  pov- 

l?^»!luu'^^^y^'  "*'  "5^  ^^«  Department 
of  Health.  Edicatlon  and  Welfare  This 
means  that  son  e  five  million  income  tax  re- 
turns  Which  ^ould  presently  require  pay- 
ment of  a  tax.  will  be  made  wuoily  untax- 
able and  some  7  million  additional  returns 
in^the  low  mcome  group  will  bear  a  reduced 

m^t"*1°°^  '*P^*  °'  "^  proposal  Which 
Sntion  T^^^'V^"''***  adequate  public  at- 
tention. In  raising  to  $1,700  the  amount  of 
income  which  »  single  person  must  have 
w.  wf„\*  "^  '"fj^*  ^  ^^"^1  income  Ux 
Z^  Ti.  f  *r  ^1*°  *  particularly  significant 
^nn-^  students  working  their  way  through 
college,  for  thej    now  bear  a  tax  of  $U7  It 

taan  the   $600   i>ersonai   exemption  for  the 

student,  a  totaf  of  $2,300  of  Income  for  a 

working  student  can  be  freed  of  taxation 

Under   the    bU   as   passed   a   further   Mb- 

^^19"?°^,,°'  :'"'  '''^  "^^""^^  »"°^"ce 
in  1971  will  enlirge  its  benefits  further  up 
the  scale  In  thd  low  Income  groups 
t.^'^^f  «'i|*^e'n"nt  of  the  stardard  deduc- 
ni^.  1°  ^^'^  ^^^^  *°  ™^  »t  ^rom  10  per- 
c^t  to  15  perceit  and  to  raise  the  standard 
deduction  cellln*  from  $1,000  to  $2  000  will 
provide  a  major]  slmpUficaOon  for  some  12 
million  tax  retiims  that  now  Itemize  per- 
sonal deductloni.  Henceforth  all  those  re- 
turns can  be  flltd  on  the  simplified  form 
At  present  almbst  32  million  of  the  76 
million  returns  Itemize  deductions  Thus 
we  are  reducing  by  more  than  one-third  the 
number  of  returAs  that  itemize  personal  de- 
ductions. I 

The  bill  gives  l^d  of  household  treatment 
to  all  single  persons  over  35  and  to  widows 
and  widowers  of  ^ny  age.  While  the  principal 


complaints  of  single  persons  under  existing 
law  have  been  with  thoae  of  individuals  who 
maintain  their  own  household,  the  dlfflculty 
of  identifying  a  household  in  the  case  of 
single  persons  resulted  in  the  decision  to  give 
this  benefit  to  all  single  persons  over  35,  par- 
ticularly since  the  additional  revenue  dif- 
ference was  relatively  small.  Moreover,  wid- 
ows and  widowers  maintaining  hoiuehoId« 
with  minor  children  or  with  children  in 
college  will  be  allowed  to  use  the  Joint  re- 
turn rates  of  tax  without  regard  to  the  two- 
year  limitation  in  existing  law. 

Another    Innovation    in    the    bill    U    the 
topping  off  of  the  rates  on  earned  Income 
at  the  60  percent  level.  Many  of  the  devices 
for  conversion  of  ordinary  Income  into  cap- 
ital   gain,    and    for    deferment    of    income 
have  been  nurtured  out  of  the  natural  de- 
sire of  persons  who  have  reached  high  earned 
Income  levels   to  avoid   the   burden  of  very 
high     rates.     This     they     have     attempted 
through  participation  in  ventures  that  pro- 
duce   current    deductions    and    subsequent 
capital    gains,    or    in    artificial    transactions 
that  defer  the  receipt  of  Income.  For  exam- 
ple,   a    man    whose    earnings    reach    the    70 
percent  level   Is  in   essence   risking  only  30 
percent  of  his  own  money  and  70  percent 
In   tax   money   when   he   enters   into   these 
ventures.    By    reducing    the    maximum    rate 
on  earned  income  to  50  percent,  such  a  per- 
son will  be  risking  his  own  money  to  the 
same    extent    that    he    is    risking    the    tax 
money,  thus  significantly  reducing  the  pres- 
ent tendency  toward  artificial  transactions 
The  successful  executive  or  professional  man 
wUi    be    more    inclined    to   concentrate   his 
efforts  in  the  fields  in  which  he  la  quali- 
fied and  devote  less  of  his  attention  to  in- 
tricate means  of  minimizing   the  effect   of 
high  tax  rates.  We  think  the  50  percent  top 
marginal  rate  on  earned  Income  repreeents 
a  substantial  Improvement  in  the  law,  par- 
ticularly when  coupled  with  the  many  pro- 
visions which  eliminate  or  curb  existing  tax 
avoidance  techniques. 

Since  the  effect  of  the  low  Income  allow- 
ance and  the  Increased  standard  deduction 
win  reduce  taxes  in  the  low  and  middle  in- 
come brackets,  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  provided  rate  reduction  in  the 
brackets  starting  at  $4,000  for  single  persons 
and  $8,000  for  married  persons,  topping  off  at 
a  rate  of  65  percent  Instead  of  the  present  70 
percent. 

The  bin  removes  the  25  percent  ceiling  rate 
on  long-term  capital  gains,  thus  permitting 
the  tax  on  capital  gains  to  rise  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  32 >4  percent  (one-half  of  65  per- 
cent), since  one-half  of  such  gains  will  be 
taken  into  Income,  as  under  present  law. 
However,  under  the  new  rate  schedule  the  ef- 
fective tax  rate  on  long-term  capital  gains 
will  not  exceed  the  present  25  percent  for  a 
married  person  until  taxable  income  exceeds 
$76,000. 

It  U  Interesting  to  note  the  difference  that 
the  tax  rate  structure  in  the  new  bill  would 
have  on  stock  option  plans  or  other  programs 
for  producing  capital  gains  rather  than 
earned  Income.  At  present  an  executive  can 
pay  tax  at  a  rate  up  to  70  percent  on  com- 
pensation, but  pays  only  25  percent  on  capi- 
tal gains  under  some  of  the  stock  option 
plans  or  restricted  stock  plans.  That  repre- 
sents a  spread  of  45  points  between  25  per- 
cent and  70  percent.  Under  the  bill  he  would 
pay  up  to  32 1^  percent  on  capital  gains  but 
no  more  than  50  percent  on  earned  income 
a  spread  of  only  17  V4  points.  Such  changes 
might  have  a  material  Impact  on  executive 
compensation  arrangements. 

By  Committee  amendment  after  the  bUl 
was  reported,  a  further  rate  reduction  In  the 
lower  and  middle  Income  brackets  was  given 
In  order  to  provide  a  minimum  of  5  percent 
reduction  to  all  taxpayers  in  the  lower  and 
middle  Income  brackets,  whether  the  tax- 
payer itemizes  his  deduction  or  uses  the 
standard  deduction.  The  result  is  to  give  a  re- 
duction of  more  than  5  percent  to  those  using 
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the  standard  deduction  and  to  Drodi.r.  « 
•2.4  bUlion  loss  in  revenue  in  wh^t  1. 
broadly  speaking,  a  reasonably  balanwd 
package  from  a  revenue  standpoint  when  th« 
bill  was  first  reported.  This  revenue  loss  will 
have  to  be  considered  carefully  in  the  light 
of  the  budgetary  needs  for  1971  and  sulL 
quent  years. 

Another  factor  that  deserves  some  con 
sideratlon  is  the  reallocation  of  the  tax 
burden  between  corporations  and  Individ 
uals.  The  largest  revenue  Increase  comes 
from  the  repeal  of  the  Investment  credit  and 
other  changes  which  bear  more  heavily  uoon 
corporations.  More  than  »5  blUlon  of  Uie 
additional  revenue  raised  by  the  bill  will 
come  from  corporations  and  only  about  ti  3 
billion  from  individuals,  almost  entirely  in 
the  high  Income  brackets.  All  of  the  tax 
reductions  are  being  given  in  the  individual 
sector  and  no  rate  reduction  Is  provided  for 
corporations.  Many  economists  may  feel  this 
Involves  too  great  an  allocation  of  benetlu 
to  consiunpUon  and  not  enotigh  to  invest- 
ment in  productive  equipment  and  capacity 
Some  corporate  rate  reduction  might  be  use- 
ful in  the  long  run,  particularly  in  permit- 
ting our  American  businesses  to  compete 
overseas  through  export  operations. 

In  otxr  pubhc  presentation  in  April  we 
reconamended  that  the  ability  of  some  high 
bracket  individuals  to  escape  completely  the 
sharing  of  the  burden  of  government  be  re- 
stricted by  imposing  a  limit  on  Tax  Prefer- 
ences and  by  requiring  allocations  of  their 
nonbusiness  deductions  between  their  tax- 
able  Income  and  their  nontaxable  income 
The  Limit  on  Tax  Preferences  (or  LTP)  recog- 
nized  the  fact  that  the  Income  tax  contain? 
preferences  designed  to  stimulate  Investment 
in  parlcular  fields  deemed  especially  im- 
portant as  a  matter  of  national  policy:  but 
at  the  same  time  it  recognized  that  unce 
these  preferences  are  written  into  the  law. 
they  may  be  used  separately  or  In  combina- 
tion by  some  individuals  so  as  to  avoid  com- 
pletely year  after  year  any  obligation  to 
share  the  tax  burden  of  maintaining  the  op- 
erations  of    the   Federal    Government. 

The  Limit  on  Tax  Preferences  seeks  to 
overcome  this  dilemma,  without  destroving 
the  preferences,  by  limiting  the  use  of  these 
provisions  in  any  year  to  one-half  of  the 
taxpayers'  Income  calculated  without  regard 
to  the  preferences.  A  reasonable  balance  thus 
Is  struck  between  the  advantages  to  the 
nation  in  stimulating  Investments  of  certain 
types  and  the  need  for  insuring  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  the  Federal  tax  burden. 

The  Bill  adopts  this  approach,  but  in  a  de- 
cision near  the  end  of  its  deliberations  the 
Committee  deleted  from  the  list  of  prefer- 
ences percentage  depletion  in  excess  of  cost 
and   intangible   drilling   expenses.   Certainly 
one  of  the  Important  reasons  for  this  deletion 
was  the  fact  that  the  Committee  had  pre- 
viously voted  to  reduce  percentage  depletion 
on  oil  and  gas  from  27 '/i  percent  to  20  per- 
cent, as  well  as  certain  other  changes  with 
respect   to   minerals,    and    thought   It   best 
not   to    take    further    restrictive    action   at 
this  time.  Whatever  the  merit  of  the  other 
actions    taken    with    respect    to    minerals, 
the  deletion  of  percentage  depletion  and  in- 
tangible  drilling   expense   from   the   list   of 
preferences  will  make  it  possible  for  certain 
Individuals    engaging    in    extensive    oil    op- 
erations to  continue  to  eliminate  all  Income 
tax,   despite   the   continuing  receipt   of  net 
economic    Income,    through    the    Incentives 
given   in   the  law  to  the   mineral  Industry. 
Even  if  the  Bill  as  finally  enacted  reduces 
the  percentage  depletion  below  27  Vi  percent. 
these  persons  will  still  be  able  to  eliminate 
Income  tax  entirely  if  they  increase  some- 
wha*.  their  expenditures  on  drilling,  whether 
on  discovery  wells  or  development  wells,  and 
even  though  the  drilling  produces  success- 
ful wells. 

I  listened  patiently  to  the  complaints  of 
many  that  the  Limit  on  Tax  Preferences,  If 
it   encompassed   depletion   and   intangibles, 
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would  sutwtantially  mark  the  end  of  drllUng 
operations  by  independent  oil  operators.  I 
have  asked  each  of  these  persons  to  suggest 
Bome  reasonable  alternative  that  would  not 
seriously  affect  the  industry,  but  would  give 
to  other  taxpayers  a  reasonable  assurance 
that  everyone  who  Is  prospering  from  his 
business  shares  In  the  Federal  Income  tax 
burden  to  some  reasonable  extent.  We  would 
welcome  any  suggestions  or  thoughts  that 
would  provide  a  reasonable  solution  to  the 
problem.  We  are  not  necessarily  wedded  to 
any  particular  formula,  but  we  remain  In- 
clined to  believe  that  the  Limit  on  Tax 
Preferences,  with  percentage  depletion  and 
intangible  drilling  cost  included  among  the 
list  of  preferences,  Is  a  reasonable  approach. 
Aside  from  the  Limit  on  Tax  Preferences 
and  the  allocation  of  production  proposals, 
we  have  been  searching  in  these  last  few 
months  for  a  logical  national  policy  related 
to  taxation  of  Income  from  natural  resources. 
The  natural  resources  Income  tax  problem  Is 
as  complex  as  any  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  and  it  Is  not  solved,  in  my  Judgment  at 
least,  by  slicing  27 1^  percent  to  some  lower 
number. 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  In  favor  of 
percentage  depletion  after  the  cost  of  Invest- 
ment has  been  fully  recovered  Is  that  It  Is 
needed  as  an  incentive  in  development  of  our 
natural  resources.  If  this  is  true,  and  I  am 
Inclined  to  think  It  is  true,  then  we  might 
perhaps  Insist  that  the  Incentive  be  given 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  untaxed  deple- 
tion amounts  are  plowed  back  Into  the  de- 
velopment of  otir  natural  resources — by 
further  exploration  and  development  of  oil 
and  gas  wells  or  of  any  other  natural  re- 
sources (Including  timber)  or  research  or 
development  of  methods  of  discovery,  re- 
covery or  utilization  of  natural  resources 
from  their  unprocessed  form.  Under  this 
concept,  qualifying  plow-back  expenditures 
would  be  limited  to  domeetlc  resources  ex- 
cept, under  certain  conditions,  with  respect 
to  minerals  that  are  scarce  or  nonexistent 
In  the  United  States. 

As  part  of  thU  suggestion  intangible  drill- 
ing costs  of  successful  wells  would  be 
deductible  with  respect  to  exploration  wells 
but  would  be  required  to  be  capitalized  with 
respect  to  development  wells  and  amortized 
as  deductions  over  some  specific  period  no 
longer  than  ten  years,  in  addition  to  the 
allowance  for  percentage  depletion.  More- 
over, geological  and  geophysical  expendi- 
tures, now  required  to  be  capitalized  and  In 
effect  now  lost  as  deductions,  would  be  al- 
lowed. 

I  emphasize  that  this  Is  merely  one  pos- 
sibility which  we  have  under  consideration. 
In  our  considerations  we  would  like  to  Insure 
that  that  nation  gets  its  money's  worth  from 
the  tax  incentives  given,  here  as  well  as 
elsewhere  In  the  tax  law. 

The  Treasury  also  has  put  much  effort  In 
the  past  few  months  In  the  development  of 
an  appropriate  tax  policy  with  respect  to 
real  estate,  beyond  the  inclusion  of  excess 
accelerated  depreciation  in  our  Limit  on  Tax 
Preferences  and  aUocatlons  of  deductions. 
The  Bill  passed  by  the  House  embodies.  In 
general,  most  of  the  conclusions  to  which  we 
came. 

Our  study  of  the  real  estate  problem  con- 
vinced us  that  double  declining  balance  de- 
preciation produces  an  excessive  allowance 
for  real  estate  construction  generaUy.  and 
that  the  allowance  should  be  no  greater  than 
150  percent  declining  balance.  Nevertheless, 
with  respect  to  housing,  the  goal  of  26  mil- 
lion housing  units  within  the  next  decade, 
set  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1968,  requires  some 
Incentives  to  fill  this  national  need.  Im- 
portant provisions  in  the  Housing  Act  of 
1968  relating  to  the  construction  of  low  and 
middle  Income  multi-family  housing,  were 
built  upon  the  existing  Income  tax  Incen- 
tives, Including  double  declining  balance 
depreciation. 
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We  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  double 
declining  balance  depreciation  should  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  In  the  present  tax  structure 
with  respect  to  new  housing  construction, 
at  least  until  Congress  has  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  housing  program  at  some  fu- 
ture date. 

With  respect  to  real  estate  in  the  hands 
of  second  and  subsequent  owners,  the  Bill 
confines  depreciation  to  straight  line.  At 
the  same  time  In  order  to  stimulate  the  re- 
habilitation of  used  housing,  It  allows  five- 
year  amortization  of  expenditures  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  low-coet  rental  housing.  We 
believe  that  these  provisions  In  combination 
make  it  less  attractive  to  acquire  and  hold 
old  housing  for  the  depreciation  benefits  and 
more  attractive  to  rehabilitate  them  into 
modem  desirable  housing  units. 

While  fiu-ther  changes  In  the  real  estate 
provisions  may  still  be  in  order,  we  believe 
that  the  present  provisions  of  the  Bill  in 
this  regard  move  In  the  direction  of  sound 
policy. 

There  has  been  much  Interest  in  the 
changes  that  are  proposed  with  respect  to 
contributions  to  charitable  and  educational 
organizations,  particularly  with  respect  to 
contributions  of  appreciated  property.  The 
fact  that  charitable  contributions  are  deduct- 
ible on  Income  tax  returns  has  provided  a 
major  incentive  for  private  support  of  pub- 
lic charities  and  educational  organizations 
In  the  United  States.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment earnestly  supports  the  continuation  of 
that  policy.  At  the  same  time  It  is  clear  that 
some  abuses  and  excesses  in  the  charitable 
contribution  field  have  developed  in  which 
the  loss  in  revenue  to  the  Treastiry  and  the 
Inequity  resulting  in  the  tax  structure  out- 
weigh. In  our  Judgment,  the  advantages  de- 
rived by  the  recipient  organizations. 

We  felt,  for  example,  that  the  time  had 
come  to  cut  down  on  the  unlimited  charita- 
ble contribution  deduction  which  relieved  a 
number  of  wealthy  individuals  from  all  In- 
come tax  obligations.  We  thought  that  the 
privilege  of  deducting  the  full  market  value 
of  property  which  has  appreciated  In  value 
but  which,  if  sold,  would  produce  ordinary 
income,  was  excessive;  but  we  were  inclined 
to  retain  the  rule  with  respect  to  property 
that.  If  sold,  would  produce  capital  gains. 
Excessive  use  of  contributions  of  appreciated 
property  as  a  means  of  tax  minimization  Is 
controlled  adequately  through  inclusion  of 
such  transactions  In  the  limit  on  Tax  Pref- 
erences and  the  Allocation  of  Deductions. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Committee  has.  In 
general,  followed  this  course  of  action  with 
respect  to  contributions  to  public  organiza- 
tions and  also  to  private  foundations  which 
funnel  the  amounts  to  public  use. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  bin  move*  to 
close  off  some  abuses  In  the  contribution 
area,  the  bill  adopts  the  Treasury  recom- 
mendation to  Increase  the  allowable  charita- 
ble contribution  from  30  percent  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  donor's  adjusted  gross  income, 
although  It  does  not  permit  this  additional 
20  percent  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  appre- 
ciated property. 

Taking  all  of  the  changes  Into  account,  we 
estimate  that  there  will  be  a  revenue  Increase 
to  the  Treasury  In  the  contribution  area.  In- 
cluding the  effect  of  the  Limit  on  Tax  Prefer- 
ences and  the  Allocation  of  Deductions,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $100  million.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  estimate  that  because  of 
adoption  of  a  rule  we  recommended  to  re- 
quire private  foundations  to  distribute  to 
pubUc  charity  not  less  than  five  percent  per 
annum  of  the  value  of  their  assets,  there 
will  be  an  Increase  in  funds  flowing  out  of 
private  foundations  Into  public  charitable 
and  educational  organizations  on  the  order 
of  $2(X)  million.  Accordingly,  we  beUeve  that 
there  will  be  a  net  Increase  In  funds  flowing 
into  public  charitable  and  educational  orga- 
nizations. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that,  according  to 
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our  best  estimates,  some  $15  bllUon  a  year 
flows  by  contributions  of  various  kinds  Into 
public  charitable  and  educational  organiza- 
tions. Including  transfers  from  corporations 
and  from  bequests,  as  well  as  from  Ufetime 
giving.  Our  statistical  data  taken  from  1966 
Income  tax  returns  show  that  some  $9  bllUon 
of  contributions  were  deducted  on  individual 
Income  tax  returns.  Of  that  amount  about 
$8.3  bUllon,  or  about  92  percent,  was  con- 
tributed In  cash.  Only  about  8  percent,  or 
some  $760  million,  was  contributed  in  the 
form  of  appreciated  proi>erty.  By  permitting 
the  continuation  of  deductions  of  the  full 
value  of  appreciated  capital  assets  given  to 
public  charitable  and  educational  organiza- 
tions, we  believe  there  will  be  no  significant 
reductions  in  contributions  from  individuals; 
and  the  pressure  appUed  to  private  founda- 
tions to  cause  a  reasonable  return  on  their 
Investments  to  fiow  into  public  channels  will 
actually  Increase  the  funds  available  to  our 
public  charitable  and  educational  institu- 
tions. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  provi- 
sions in  this  368-page  bill.  I  have  touched 
only  on  a  few  significant  areas.  As  Secretary 
Kennedy  wrote  to  Chaliman  Mills,  "We  be- 
lieve that  the  bill  is  a  milestone  In  tax  legis- 
lation and  win  be  long  remembered  as  a 
major  advance  in  achieving  an  equitable  tax 
structure." 

Of  course,  the  bUl  will  have  substantial 
analysis  and  consideration  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  Again  let  me  say  that 
we  earnestly  solicit  your  conaments,  criticisms 
and  suggestions  for  improvement  of  the  bill. 
The  Section, of  Taxation  has  been  a  great 
help  in  ttiS'  past  In  assisting  the  Treasury 
and  the  Congressional  staffs,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  the  views  of  the  members  on 
the  Reform  Bill. 


DEMANDS  ACTION  ON  POW 
AND  MIA 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF  FxoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Fourth  District  of  Florida  which  I  rep- 
resent, the  people  are  deeply  concerned 
over  the  plight  of  the  prisoners  of  war 
and  the  soldiers  missing  in  action,  as  a 
result  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  share 
this  concern  and  feel  congressional  de- 
mands on  the  administration  to  take  ac- 
tion in  these  men's  behalf  are  in  order. 

In  the  State  of  Florida,  some  81 
families  sit  waiting  for  word  so  they  will 
know  if  a  loved  one  is  even  still  alive. 
Many  of  these  families  believe  their  men 
are  prisoners  of  war,  but  failure  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  release  names  of 
prisoners  as  provided  by  the  Geneva 
Convention,  offers  no  assurance  for  this 
belief.  Knowledge  of  the  ill  treatment  of 
these  prisoners  by  marching  many 
through  the  streets,  neglecting  them 
medically,  refusing  Red  Cross  Inspection, 
and  allowing  no  mail  exchanges,  has  be- 
come an  intolerable  burden  for  these 
families  to  live  with  and  a  totally 
abysmal  situation  for  members  of  our 
armed  services. 

There  is  intense  and  rising  emotion 
about  this  matter  in  my  district,  both 
on  the  part  of  those  families  with  mem- 
bers who  are  prisoners  or  missing  in 
action,  and  on  the  part  of  many  others 
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who  recoRnce  the  inhumanity  of  such 
treatment. 

I  urge  th^  administration  to  consider 
these  men  ii  their  negotiation  with  the 
North  Vletn$mese.  Nationwide,  there  are 
over  1,300  men  now  listed  as  prisoners 
of  war  or  as  <nlsslng  in  action.  A  complete 
list  of  their  names  and  a  plan  for  their 
release  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
war  settlemetit. 


A  SALl 


TO  TRINIDAD  AND 
TOBAGO 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OP   NSW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  3.  1969 

Mr.  POWE|LL.  Mr.  Speaker,  August  31 
marked  the  seventh  anniversary  of  Trin- 
idad and  Tobago's  independence.  As  we 
in  the  United  States  add  our  congratu- 
lations to  the  people  of  these  thriving 
West  Indian  Islands,  we  are  struck  by  the 
remarkable  progress  which  they  have 
made -in  thg  short  period  since  inde- 
-pendence  wa*  attained  in  1962. 

Great  stridies  have  been  made  in  both 
the  political  ftnd  economic  spheres.  The 
Joint  government  of  the  two  islands  has 
demonstrate<^  a  determination  to  assert 
its  autonomy  ^d  to  evolve  as  the  unified 
and  responsivje  political  instrument  of  all 
its  citizens,  l^der  the  able  leadership  of 
Prime  Minister  Eric  Williams,  a  one-time 
Washington  Resident  and  Howard  Uni- 
versity profe^or,  the  cabinet  and  legis- 
lature have  provided  the  major  impetus 
for  the  contyiuing  economic  and  social 
development  6t  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

The  economy  of  the  two  islands  is 
thriving  as  never  before.  Trinidad's 
standard  of  living,  now  the  highest  in 
the  West  Indies,  has  been  increasing  at  a 
fairly  steady  rate  since  independence. 
The  production  of  crude  oil,  which  is  the 
backbone  of  Tpnidad  and  Tobago's  econ- 
omy, reached  .a  new  peak  of  67  million 
barrels  in  19611. 

Acknowledgng  the  inherent  uncer- 
tainty in  petrbleum-based  economies  as 
to  the  extent  of  potential  oil  reserves,  the 
islands'  far-si|fhted  government  has  al- 
ready taken  steps  to  diversify  the  econ- 
omy. Wisely  distributing  its  "eggs" 
among  many  "baskets,"  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  are  aci  ively  encouraging  new  in- 
vestment in  manufacturing,  food  proc- 
essing, commercial  fishing,  as  well  as  in 
urban  renewa  and  other  construction 
projects.  Tourism  is  also  on  the  rise  in 
these  beautiful  islands,  encouraging  con- 
siderable foreign  investment  in  resort 
facilities. 

While  the  islands'  political  institutions 
and  commercia  I  enterprises  have  become 
increasingly  sbpliisticated  since  inde- 
pendence, thesf  progressive  steps  toward 
modernization  ^ave  not  been  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  lunique  culture  indigenous 
to  Trinidad  arid  Tobago.  The  1  million 
inhabitants  of  hese  islands  are  descend- 
ants of  a  rich  rariety  of  racial  and  eth- 
nic backgrounds  whose  society  has  de- 
veloped as  a  distinctive  and  harmonious 
blend  of  other  i  lultures.  Indeed,  a  citizen 
of   the   country — or  his  ancestor — may 
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have  come  from  Ireland,  Portugal, 
Lebanon.  China.  India,  Pakistan,  East 
or  West  Africa,  Prance.  Spain,  or  Eng- 
land, and  a  full  10  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation hails  from  other  Caribbean  lands. 
The  citizenship  of  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago represents  an  unusual  fusion  of  di- 
verse peoples  whose  distinctive  cultural 
traits  are  not  obliterated,  but  rather  are 
enhanced,  in  the  peaceful  integration 
process.  Kenneth  Ablack,  public  rela- 
tions officer  to  the  Prime  Minister,  aptly 
characterized  his-  unusual  homeland 
when  he  said : 

We  are.  In  fact,  what  I  would  describe  as 
an  inter-raclal — not  a  multi-racial — society, 
with  a  unique,  distinct  ablUty  to  live  to- 
gether. 

Harmony  arising  fnnn  diversity  Is, 
then,  the  cornerstone  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago's  social  and  economic  success 
since  independence.  Etemocracy  has 
proven  itself  in  this  unique  island  com- 
munity as  the  type  of  government  most 
conducive  to  citizen  participation  and 
cooperation.  These  dedicated  citizens 
have  achieved  unity  through  the  solid 
political  foimdations  of  representative 
government  and  through  the  common 
determination  to  see  their  nation  prosper 
economically.  Dr.  William  expressed  this 
spirit  of  cooperation  best  when  he  wrote 
in  March  1967,  that — 

As  a  sovereign  nation  we  have  succeeded 
In  building  a  truly  democratic  society  In 
which  our  population,  drawn  from  many 
racial  stripe  and  religious  persuasions.  en- 
Joys  equal  opportunity  and  freedom  consist- 
ent with  the  widest  interpretation  of  human 
rights  and  human  dignity.  We  see  our  role 
In  the  world  as  that  of  setting  tin  example 
of  freedom  and  Interraclallsm. 

As  we  salute  the  past  achievements  and 
future  aspirations  of  those  extraordinary 
island  republics,  we  add  our  hope  that 
the  atmosphere  of  peace  and  prosperity 
will  continue  to  prevail  in  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  and  that  it  will  serve  as  an  out- 
standing example  to  all  other  nations  of 
how  interracial  harmony  can  be  atttiined 
through  true  participatory  democracy. 


September  3,  1969    I  September  3,  1969 


ABOLITION  OP  FISHERY  POSTS  IN- 
DICATIVE OF  LOWLY  POSITION  OF 
FISHERIES  IN  U.S.  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 


OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Presiden- 
tial directive  to  the  departments  of  the 
executive  branch  has  ordered  a  reduction 
of  budgets  and  expenditures  by  10  per- 
cent. I  am  firmly  in  favor  of  cutting  Gov- 
ernment expenses,  but  not  at  the  risk  of 
losing  valuable  services. 

The  loss  of  three  of  the  four  U.S.  for- 
eign fishery  attach^  posts  would  save 
money,  it  is  true,  but  it  also  would  elim- 
inate a  valuable  service  to  the  American 
fishing  industry,  and  it  indicates  the 
lowly  position  of  fisheries  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Tokyo  post  particularly  is  impor- 
tant to  the  fishery  resources  of  the  Pa- 


cific Ocean  and  the  fishing  industrv  nf 
the  United  States. 

The  Tokyo  post  renders  aid  on  such 
matters  as  International  Commissions-  a 
wide  variety  of  fisheries,  all  of  whicli  are 
of  great  importance  to  the  U.S.  flsiilng 
industry;  the  prevention  of  gear  damage 
resulting  from  different  or  competing 
fisheries  on  the  same  grounds;  the  pro- 
curement of  oyster  seed  for  oyster  in- 
dustry on  the  U.S.  west  coast;  fishery 
advice  and  aid  to  Asiatic  countries  such 
as  Vietnam  and  South  Korea;  and  fishery 
intelligence  regarding  fisheries  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  and  the  fishing  activities  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

I  strongly  urge  the  President  to  recon- 
sider any  cutback  or  elimination  of  these 
ofQces. 

Meanwhile,  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  resolution  from  the  Pa- 
cific Marine  Fisheries  Commission  rec- 
ommending a  department  and  Cabinet 
post  for  marine  fisheries.  Such  a  depart- 
ment and  Cabinet  post  would  place  more 
proper  attention  to  the  U.S.  Government 
on  the  vital  needs  of  our  sadly  sagging 
fishing  industry. 

I  insert  the  aforementioned  resolution 
at  this  point  of  the  Record.  And,  likewise, 
I  insert  a  letter  I  have  written  to  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Elliot  Richardson  re- 
questing that  these  attach^  posts  be 
maintained. 

The  resolution  and  letter  follow : 
Resolution  No.  21,  Adoptxd  at  Annual  Meet- 
ing, COEUR  d'Alene,   Idaho,  Novembeb  22 
1968 

Recommending  a  department  and  cabinet 
post  for  marine  fisheries — Whereas,  the  man- 
agement of  our  fishery  resources  Is  vital  to 
the  future  of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  and  the  world's 
populations  are  Increasing  at  a  startling  race 
and  will  need  this  food  to  an  Increasing  de- 
gree, and 

Whereas,  the  fishery  Is  a  major  and  vital 
Industry  supplying  employment  and  recrea- 
tion to  a  significant  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion, and 

Whereas,  there  are  many  agencies  con- 
cerned with  fishery  policies,  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  should  regain 
Its  position  as  a  leader  In  the  world's  fishery, 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Commission  urge 
the  Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  move  to  regain  the  United  States'  posi- 
tion as  a  leader  In  the  world's  fishery  by 
creating  a  new  department  and  cabinet  post 
for  marine  fisheries  to  deal  with  those  mat- 
ters   which    are    beyond    state    Jurisdiction. 

CONGBCSS  OF  the  UNITED  STATES, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  3,  1969. 
Hon.  Elliot  Richardson, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  Department  of  State  has 
under  consideration  a  reduction  In  overseas 
personnel  that  would  eliminate  three  of  the 
four  fishery  attache  positions  now  in  oper- 
ation. While  my  constituents  In  the  North- 
west are  particularly  concerned  about  the 
Tokyo  post,  may  I  also  object  In  the  strong- 
est terms  to  the  elimination  of  any  of  these 
posts. 

The  fishing  industry  has  Its  grievous  prob- 
lems not  the  least  of  which  is  the  Infiux  of 
ImpKjrted  products  In  ever-Increasing  num- 
ber. One  of  the  Important  functions  of  these 
attaches  has  been  to  keep  In  touch  with  in- 
dustry interests  in  the  country  or  countries 


10  which  they  are  assigned  and  to  relay  In- 
(onnatlon  to  both  government  and  private 
interests  in  this  country.  In  this  way  we 
Ijtve  been  made  aware  of  moves  made  by 
Sibing  Interests  in  other  countries  which 
gjlght  threaten  the  Uvellhood  of  our  own 
industry. 

Our  Tokyo  attache  has  kept  the  West 
Coeat  Informed  of  new  fisheries  contem- 
plated by  the  Japanese,  and  of  moves  by 
South  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Russia  in  certain 
ueas  now  fished  by  Americans  and  Cana- 
dians. 

The  Mexico  City  attache  has  kept  our 
shrimp  Industry  informed  about  trends  in 
tbe  area  of  Central  America.  I  might  add 
that  had  the  Lima  position  not  been  abol- 
IsHed  last  year,  it  would  have  been  of  great 
value  in  the  recent  difficulties  with  Chile. 
Ecuador,  and  Peru. 

Our  Abidjan,  Ivory  Coast  attache  has  per- 
haps a  greater  responsibility  than  any  of 
the  others,  although  his  area  is  not  presently 
the  most  prominent  one.  The  fishery  prob- 
lems along  the  Ivory  Coast  have  grown  in- 
creasingly complex  as  more  tuna  and  shrimp 
interests  have  been  moving  into  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea.  Russia  and  Japan  have  already 
signaled  their  Intentions  to  enter  these 
waters  on  a  full-scale  basis.  In  light  of  these 
developments  it  Is  imperative  that  we  es- 
tablish and  maintain  firm  and  long-lasting 
friendships  with  both  the  governments  along 
the  Ivory  Coast  and  those  Involved  in  fish- 
ing off  the  Coast. 

The  Fishery  attache  program,  which  was 
scheduled  to  Involve  eight  posts  by  1970,  was 
cut  by  one-third  last  year.  Now  it  is  threat- 
ened by  a  75  percent  cut  If  all  three  posts  are 
abandoned.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
President  called  for  a  ten  percent  cut  In 
overseas  assignments.  Even  one  man  taken 
from  this  skeletal  program  means  a  25  per- 
cent cut. 

Certainly  with  several  hundred  agricul- 
tural attaches,  a  dozen  or  more  labor,  com- 
mercial, and  science  attaches,  we  can  af- 
ford the  $200,000  or  so  it  costs  to  maintain 
the  four  fishery  attaches  and  their  families 
for  the  benefit  of  the  many  thousands  of 
men  and  women  Involved  in  the  fishing  In- 
dustry of  the  United  States. 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Secretary, 
IQ'Tr  of  the  fish  consumed  today  is  Imported 
and  our  domestic  industry  is  threatened 
with  destruction.  In  this  connection  either 
we  Impose  economic  sanction  or  negotiate 
with  fish  producing  nations  so  that  reason- 
able solutions  can  be  worked  out  to  share 
fairly  In  the  growth  of  American  consump- 
tion of  fish  products.  In  this  respect  a  fishery 
attache  can  serve  a  very  useful  purpose. 

I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  you,  and  I  urge  your  full  consideration 
of  the  effect  the  contemplated  move  would 
have  on  this  centuries-old  Industry  before 
any  decision  is  made. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  M.  Pellt, 
Representative  in  Congress. 


ROTC— WELLSPRING  OF 
LEADERSHIP 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Augiast 
issue  of  the  VFW  magazine  contains  a 
very  excellent  article  entitled  "ROTC— 
Wellspring  of  Leadership."  This  excellent 
article  was  written  by  Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland,  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 
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As  one  who  Is  vitally  interested  in 
seeing  this  program  continued  on  our 
college  campuses,  I  was  pleased  to  note 
General  Westmoreland's  strong  support 
for  ROTC.  I  know  that  many  of  our  col- 
leagues also  share  an  interest  in  this 
important  matter  and  I  recommend  to 
them  the  following  very  fine  article  by 
General  Westmorelamd: 
ROTC — Wellspring  of  Leadership — Cttizen- 

SoLOiKR  Concept  Strengthens  America 
(By  Oen.  WllUam  C.  Westmoreland) 

One  of  our  nation's  outstandii^  soldiers 
recently  assumed  the  duties  of  Deputy  Com- 
mander of  the  Military  Assistance  Conunand, 
Vietnam.  He  is  Oen.  William  B.  Rosson. 
former  Commander,  First  Field  Force,  Viet- 
nam, and  holder  of  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross — our  nation's  second  highest  award 
for  valor.  Oen.  Rosson  la  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Oregon. 

In  Paris,  another  distinguished  soldier  was 
recently  assigned  by  President  Nixon  to  be 
military  advisor  at  the  Paris  peace  talks.  He 
is  Lt.  Gen.  Fred  C.  Weyand.  former  Com- 
mander of  Second  Field  Force,  Vietnam,  and 
also  a  holder  of  the  DSC. 

This  soldier-diplomat  Is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California. 

In  the  Pentagon,  two  other  eminent 
soldiers  occupy  two  of  the  highest  positions 
on  the  Army  staff.  One  is  the  Assistant  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff,  Army  Lt.  Oen.  William  DePuy, 
twice  winner  of  the  DSC,  former  Commander 
of  the  1st  Infantry  Division,  and  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  South  Dakota.  The  other 
is  the  Chief,  Office  of  Reserve  Components. 
He  Is  Lt.  Oen.  William  R.  Peers,  three  times 
recipient  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 
former  Commander  of  First  Field  Force,  Viet- 
nam, and  a  graduate  of  UCLA. 

These  officers — as  weU  as  148  other  general 
officers  currently  on  active  duty  and  serving 
in  various  poeitions  of  national  trust  and 
great  responsibility — are  aU  ROTC  graduates. 
They  are  products  of  a  college  pre-commls- 
slonlng  system  which  throughout  the  years 
has  produced  officers  of  the  caliber  of  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winner  Oen.  George  C.  Marshall 
and  former  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  George 
Decker.  They  have  left  their  mark  on  the 
phages  of  history.  Such  men  have  contributed 
much  to  the  progress  of  this  nation — not 
only  In  the  area  of  national  defense,  but  in 
the  diplomatic  arena  of  International  affairs. 

Where  did  these  soldier-statesmen  get 
their  start?  First,  they  came  from  average 
American  homes  throughout  our  nation  and 
matriculated  through  normal  primary  and 
secondary  school  systems  in  their  home  areas. 

The  next  step  was  an  adventure  In  Inde- 
pendence and  decisionmaking  as  college  stu- 
dents. In  college  they  met  new  challenges  as 
they  were  introduced  to  the  environment  of 
group  living  and  associations  with  other 
young  people  from  varying  backgrounds.  This 
was  the  start  of  a  liberal  education  that 
would  prepare  them  for  a  life  of  leadership. 

During  their  college  years  each  of  them 
was  favorably  influenced  by  the  Professor  of 
Military  Science  and  members  of  his  staff, 
or  they  probably  would  not  have  completed 
ROTC.  Their  wise  decision  to  become  ROTC 
cadets  set  them  on  their  way  to  heights  of 
personal  achievement  In  the  service  of  their 
nation.  Earlier  they  had  recognized  the  value 
and  satisfaction  to  be  gained  from  careers 
in  public  service.  They  saw  the  advantage  of 
competing  for  a  commission  as  an  Army  of- 
ficer, while  concurrently  completing  the  re- 
quirements for  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

This  year  more  than  16,400  young  men  like 
them  will  raise  their  hands  and  recite  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States — an 
oath  which  will  start  them  on  one  of  the 
most  developmental  phases  of  their  lives. 
Perhape  among  that  number  Is  another 
George  C.  Marshall.  We  can  be  certain  there 
will  be  many  who  will  make  their  mark  in 
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history.  We  know  the  vast  majority  will 
serve  with  great  distinction.  Most  of  them 
will  return  to  civilian  life  better  equipped  to 
accept  the  reins  of  civilian  leadership  in  their 
own  communities. 

There  is  good  reason  for  the  success  of  the 
ROTC  program  throughout  the  years.  Look- 
ing at  the  past,  we  can  see  that  the  concept 
of  ROTC  is  fundamental  to  our  national 
phlloeophy.  ROTC  traces  its  llneege  to  the 
establishment  of  military  training  at  colleges 
and  universities  such  as  Norwich  University 
in  1819  and  Virginia  Military  Institute  in 
1839.  Later,  the  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862  pro- 
vided for  military  training  at  state  univer- 
sities In  return  for  land  concessions  from 
the  federal  government. 

ROTC  legUlatlon  enacted  in  1916  was  con- 
ceived as  an  outgrowth  of  the  philosophy  of 
Ma  J.  Oen.  Leonard  Wood  when  he  was  Army 
Chief  of  Staff.  Genertil  Wood's  policy  regard- 
ing military  force  structure  was  one  of  "rea- 
sonable preparedness"  to  Include  having  the 
largest  possible  trained  reserve  force.  Accord- 
ingly, a  system  was  created  to  produce  in 
times  of  peace  a  large  number  of  educated 
reserve  officers — officers  who  could  lead  troops 
in  times  of  emergency. 

This  basic  concept  of  the  citizen-soldier 
has  characterized  the  U.S.  Army  since  the 
Minutemen  of  Lexington  and  Concord  took 
their  hunting  muskets  from  over  their  fire- 
places to  fight  for  freedom.  The  very  founda- 
tion of  our  national  strength — our  Constitu- 
tion— codified  this  principle.  The  Constitu- 
tion states  that  "The  Congress  shall  have 
the  power  ...  to  raise  and  support  armies 
...  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  ...  to 
provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  ...  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  union,  suppress  In- 
surrections and  repel  invasions  .  .  ." 

With  the  lessons  of  European  history  well 
In  mind,  our  founding  fathers  wanted  to  pre- 
clude the  establishment  of  a  large  perma- 
nent military  force  during  times  of  peace. 
They  wrote  the  Constitution  to  embody  three 
principles  which  have  characterized  Ameri- 
ca's armed  forces  to  this  day. 

First,  the  concept  of  "raising  armies"  en- 
visioned citizen  forces  which  could  be  mo- 
bilized in  time  of  emergency  to  respond  to 
threats  to  national  security. 

Second,  the  principle  of  maintaining  forces 
in  readiness  called  for  naval  forces  Inbelng 
that  were  essential  to  the  protection  of  the 
young  republic. 

Third,  the  Idea  of  a  standing  militia  con- 
ceived of  civilian  soldiers  who  were  prepared 
to  respond  to  Internal  as  well  as  external 
emergencies. 

Superimposed  on  this  conceptual  system  of 
military  preparedness  were  sufficient  checks 
and  balances  within  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  government  to  assure 
civilian  control  of  the  citizens'  army.  The 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  as  valid 
today  as  they  were  in  the  beginning  and  they 
provide  our  nation  with  sufficient  flexibility 
to  meet  any  commitments  In  national  secu- 
rity matters. 

The  machinery  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution places  control  of  the  military  in 
the  hands  of  civilian  leadership  which,  in 
turn,  is  responsive  to  the  electorate.  The 
tradition  of  civilian  control  of  the  exercise  of 
military  force  is  a  cornerstone  of  our  concept 
of  defense.  It  is  Ingrained  in  the  American 
way  of  life,  and  even  those  who  may  be  called 
professional  soldiers  welcome  and  cherish 
this  tradition;  they  would  have  It  no  other 
way. 

"To  maintain  a  healthy  military  establish- 
ment, the  Army  seeks  to  preserve  a  balance 
between  the  citizen-soldier  and  the  profes- 
sional soldier.  The  objective  Is  to  have  a  con- 
tinuous movement  of  citizens  In  and  out  of 
Its  ranks  in  order  that  it  may  truly  represent 
and  Identify  with  the  people  it  serves. 

To  do  this,  the  Army  must  draw  first  upon 
the  complete  spectrum  of  the  American  pop- 
ulation. It  must  represent  every  geographical, 
economic,  ethnic  and  cultural  facet  of  our 
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society.  Th(f  leadership  of  the  Army  must  also 
represent  the  cross  section  of  America — draw- 
ing upon  tHe  diverse  disciplines  of  the  Ameri- 
can unlveifelty  systems  to  supply  educated 
and  humanizing  leadership  required  to  cope 
with  todayjs  challenges. 

The  Array  turns  quite  naturally  ror  Its 
educated,  Potential  leaders  to  the  wellsprlng 
of  the  nation's  knowledge,  the  American  uni- 
versity sys^m.  Operating  In  an  on-campus 
environment,  the  ROTC  program  produces 
officers  possessing  a  variety  of  civilian  intel- 
lectual backgrounds — men  with  technologi- 
cal, political,  economic  and  sociological  skills. 
These  skills  are  typical  of  the  men  needed  by 
the  armed  'forces  to  carry  out  the  complex 
missions  assigned  to  them. 

The  dayslwhen  wars  were  fought  by  mili- 
tary strategy  and  tactics  alone  have  long 
since  passed.  Rather,  both  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security  and  the  waging  of  war 
require  the  skillful  blending  of  all  the  as- 
pects of  datlonal  power — political,  socio- 
economic, piychologlcal  and  military.  Leaders 
today  must  have  an  awareness  and  appreci- 
ation of  alL  of  these  factors,  if  they  are  to 
fthe  tasks  given  them. 
ply  one  source  for  men  with  this 
pis  U  the  college  campus  of 
ire  can  be  found  the  products  of 
a  liberal  education — men  who  have  had  their 
vision  ezptaiided  In  the  humanizing  envlron- 
meat  of  free  academic  inquiry  to  assimilate 
competently^  and  efficiently  a  myriad  of  Inter- 
related matlJers  and  place  them  Into  perspec- 
tive. 

The  Army^  today  Is  complex,  not  Just  be- 
cause of  the  demands  of  advanced  technology 
but  because  the  Army  Is  consistently  Involved 
In  highly  complex  situations.  Officers  charged 
with  leaders^p  of  troops  and  management  of 
national  resources  are  required  to  cope  simul- 
taneously with  life  and  death  sltuaUons.  The 
natiire  of  ihese  challenges  warrants  the 
efforts  of  ouj-  best  educated  youth.  Further- 
more, the  pai-ents  of  young  Americans  expect 
their  sons  to|  be  led  by  the  best,  an  expecta- 
tion which  cdust  be  met. 

The  ROTO  program  has  undergone  con- 
siderable change  since  its  inception  because 
progressive  change  Is  a  necessary  ingredient 
ssful  program.  The  first  Ingre- 
:  educated  group  of  professional 
set  the  program.  Young  officers 
are  assigned  to  ROTC  duty  each  year.  All 
have  baccalaureate  degrees.  Many  have  or 
are  pursulngi  advanced  degrees. 

Not  too  l^ng  departed  from  the  college 
campus  thecoselves.  these  young  officers  re- 
flect the  emphasis  placed  on  education  by  the 
Army — an  Attny  which  boasts  90-plus%  of 
officers  with  baccalaureate  degrees  and  over 
20%  with  mkster's  or  higher  degrees.  The 
youth,  abllltj  and  Integrity  of  these  officers 
enable  them  I  to  Identify  with  the  students 
they  help  teach.  They  are  respected  by  the 
cadets  who  see  In  them  the  personification  of 
American  yoiith  with  all  its  confidence  and 
vigor. 

They  are  forthright,  enthusiastic,  person- 
able and  decisive.  They  have  their  eyes  on 
the  futtire  aAd  can  be  counted  on  to  give 
straight,  honfcet  answers.  They  think  for 
themselves  aJ  progressive  Americtm  young 
men.  They  ar^  available  to  the  ROTC  cadets 
for  valuable  aflvice  and  counsel.  These  officers 
also  contrlbufle  to  the  academic  community. 
Together  with  their  families,  they  enter  Into 
civic,  rellgloud  and  academic  activities.  These 
articulate,  d^endable  and  compassionate 
professionals  fcre  a  most  magnificent  group. 
They  are  dedicated  to  the  development  of 
the  young  mm  who  learn  in  their  class- 
rooms— to  their  development  as  good  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Still  another  ingredient  of  the  vigorous 
ROTC  on-campus  program  is  a  flexible  ap- 
proach to  aca4lemlc  matters.  ROTC  curricu- 
lum need  not  be  stereotyped.  To  keep  pace 
with  the  chanjlng  academic  scene,  revisions 
have  been  mad  t.  The  Army's  current  currlcu- 
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lum  concepts  will  bring  an  additional  meas- 
ure of  flexibility  to  the  program.  This  cur- 
riculum recognizes  that  the  mission  of  the 
ROTC  is  to  obtain  college  graduates  who 
have  the  potential  to  become  quality  officers. 
Greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  specific 
academic  subjects  within  a  core  curriculum. 
Some  students  in  selected  disciplines  may  be 
required  to  carry  Army-taught  professional 
subjecu  as  an  overload.  It  is  certainly  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  students  to  do  this  if 
the  reward  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
work  Involved.  In  the  ROTC  program,  it  is  a 
commission,  the  gold  bar  of  the  second 
lieutenant. 

The  Financial  Assistance  Program  now  in 
its  fourth  year  will  graduate  the  first  group 
of  four-year  scholarship  winners  this  year. 
This  extremely  successful  program  has  drawn 
the  finest  high  school  students  to  our  college 
and  university  campuses.  These  young  men 
are  selected  on  a  "whole  man"  system  which 
evaluates  their  organizational  ability  and 
athletic  prowess,  together  with  their  scho- 
lastic aptitude.  It  has  produced  exemplary 
young  college  graduates  for  the  officer  corps. 
The  majority  of  scholarship  winners  will 
receive  Regular  Army  commissions  and  will 
embark  on  rewarding  and  satisfying  careers 
as  professional  Army  officers.  As  they  ad- 
vance through  the  Junior  grades,  they  will 
receive  additional  schooling,  both  military 
and  civilian.  The  majority  will  receive  ad- 
vanced academic  degrees.  These  young  men 
represent  the  finest  qualities  of  American 
youth.  Their  entry  on  active  duty  strengthens 
our  Junior  officer  ranks  and  offers  great  hope 
for  quality  leadership  of  our  Army  of  the 
future. 

The  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  has 
been  the  saving  force  in  our  past.  It  is  the 
continued  hope  of  the  future.  Requirements 
for  high-caliber  leadership  do  not  dim'nlsh 
with  time.  The  advanced  technology  and 
sophistication  of  our  modern-day  Army  de- 
mand that  the  Officers  Corps  be  continually 
enriched  by  men  who  are  worthy  of  the  many 
challenges  of  the  future. 

ROTC  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  It 
has  grown  to  the  point  where  it  is  the  major 
source  of  commissioned  officers  for  our  active 
Army.  As  we  march  toward  the  21st  Century 
we  look  to  this  viable  program  to  continue  to 
provide  the  leadership— both  military  and 
civilian— that  our  great  country  has  always 
surfaced  from  the  mainstream  of  its  civilian 
society. 
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ness  In  obtaining  aid  also  from  the  SovIm 
Union.  "-^viet 

Recently    there    have    been    drastir 
changes  in  the  government  of  the  coun 
try,  and  for  the  present  It  is  ruled  bv  » 
mUitary  group,  which  seems  to  have  con 
siderable  public  support.  The  countrv. 
long-time  leader,  Ayub  Khan,  has  7e 
tired,   but  his  successors  appear  to  hp 
capable  of  coping  with  Pakistan's  do 
mestic  and  foreign  problems. 

We    wish    the   Pakistanis   peace  anri 
prosperity  in  this  their  22d  year  of  in 
dependence. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE  Tn 
OBSERVE  ITS  175TH  ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  im- 
portant  anniversary  will  be  celebrated 
next  week  in  Tennessee.  The  University 
of  Tennessee  will  observe  its  175th  year 
and  its  100th  year  as  a  land-grant  insti- 
tution, on  September  10. 

In  175  years  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee has  grown  into  the  22d  largest  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  in  the  Na- 
tion  and  the  third  in  the  Southeast.  The 
theme  of  this  anniversary  observance  is 
•Distinguished  Past— Dynamic  Future" 
and  at  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
a  very  interesting  summary  statement  on 
UTs  development  by  President  A  D 
Holt: 

ANNrVERSARY    YEAR 


PAKISTAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  3.  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  after 
the  last  war.  in  July  1947,  Great  Britain 
granted  India's  independence.  The  Paki- 
stani people  constituted  their  own  state 
and  proclaimed  their  own  independence 
on  August  14  of  that  year. 

The  Islamic  Republic  of  Pakistan  is 
among  the  largest  postwar  states,  with 
an  area  about  365,000  square  miles  and 
population  nearly  120  million.  Pakistani 
leaders  have  shown  maturity  and  agility 
in  guiding  the  destiny  of  their  country. 
And  they  have  been  rather  successful  in 
their  effort  to  reconcile  certain  unruly 
tribal  groups  in  the  country.  The  coun- 
try's economy  has  been  fairly  well  bal- 
anced, partly  thanks  to  the  finan- 
cial aid  of  the  United  States.  US  aid 
has  been  significant  in  bolstering  up 
Pakistan's  defenses.  At  the  same  time 
Pakistan  has  shown  diplomatic  adrolt- 


September  10,  1969  marks  the  beginning  of 
an  auspicious  year  for  The  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. On  that  date  the  Institution  will 
launch  the  observance  of  its  175th  anni- 
versary.  For  double  measure,  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  University's  designation  as 
Tennessee's  Federal  Land-Grant  Institution 
will  also  be  celebrated. 

In  the  academic  world,  these  two  anni- 
versaries place  The  University  of  Tennessee 
In  a  unique  position.  It  is  the  28th  oldest  In- 
stttutlon  of  higher  education  among  the  2  300 
colleges  and  universities  in  America  More- 
over, it  is  one  of  only  68  Federal  Land-Grant 
Institutions  of  the  nation,  and  one  of  only 
30  holding  both  that  responsibility  and  the 
position  of  the  official  State  University. 

But,  more  important,  these  anniversaries 
signify  the  intimate  relationship  of  The  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  to  the  history  of  the 
Volunteer  State.  Created  two  years  before 
Tennessee  atUlned  statehood,  the  University 
has  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  state 
from  frontier  days  to  the  present  era  of 
space  exploration.  On  the  one  hand,  the  In- 
stitution has  offered  Tennessee  youth  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  fruitful  and  sat- 
isfying careers:  on  the  other,  it  has  provided 
professional  and  vocational  specialists  as  well 
as  the  research  and  public  service  programs 
required  for  a  forward-moving  state. 

"Distinguished  Past— r>ynamlc  Future  "  Is 
the  theme  of  the  University's  175th  anniver- 
sary. This  phrase  reflects  a  well-earned  pride 
in  the  Institution's  history  and  a  dedicated 
confidence  in  its  goals  ahead.  Following  are 
some  of  the  University's  distinctive  achieve- 
ments which  give  substance  to  the  anniver- 
sary theme: 

1.  UT  has  grown  Into  the  22nd  largest  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  In  the  nation, 
and  the  3rd  largest  In  the  Southeast, 

2.  The   broad   development  of   XTTs  pro- 
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gttjas  of  study  to  encompass  20  colleges  and 
Schools  and  308  degree  programs,  from  the 
bachelor's  to  the  postdoctoral  level,  has 
placed  the  institution  among  the  nation's 
leaders.  In  the  broadening  of  Its  instruction- 
al programs,  UT  has  become  an  outstanding 
graduate  study  and  research  center. 

3.  UT  has  an  emment  faculty,  Including 
scholars  who  are  internationally  recognized 
m  their  specialized  fields.  The  University  was 
one  of  the  Institutions  selected  to  receive  a 
oatlonal  "Centers  of  Excellence"  grant. 

4.  tn"8  library,  containing  more  than  a 
million  books,  ranks  with  the  top  50  of  the 
nation. 

5.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  UT's  physi- 
cal plant  has  won  national  attention  be- 
cause of  its  attractiveness  and  diversity,  and 
has  helped  advance  the  prestige  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  well  as  its  capability  to  serve  grow- 
ing enrollments  and  the  educational  objec- 
tives of  facility  and  students. 

6.  UT's  student  body  has  earned  special 
praise  because  of  its  high  character  and  re- 
sponsible deportment  during  the  recent 
period  when  a  number  of  college  campuses 
were  struck  by  disruptive  behavior  of  stu- 
dents. 

7.  The  prominence  of  UT's  alumni,  who 
hold  positions  of  high  responsibility  and 
leadership  in  all  fields  of  endeavor,  has  re- 
flected great  credit  upon  the  institution.  UT 
now  has  approximately  130,000  alumni 
throughout  the  state,  nation,  and  world, 

8.  UT's  athletic  teams  in  all  ooUeglate 
sports  have  been  highly  successful  and  have 
focused  favorable  national  attention  upon 
the  institution. 

Even  with  Its  Impressive  past,  the  Univer- 
sity must  continue  to  move  forward  In  re- 
sponse to  the  rising  needs  of  the  state.  A 
striking  example  will  be  the  establishment  of 
the  UT  at  Chattanooga  campus,  created  by  a 
merger  with  the  University  of  Chattanooga. 

The  challenges  and  opportunities  that  are 
already  unfolding  will  offer  the  University  a 
promising  and  dynamic  future.  As  a  new 
state-wide  organization  of  higher  education, 
with  academic  campuses  and  other  centers 
in  all  regions  of  Tennessee,  the  institution 
possesses  the  resources  to  build  and  maintain 
pre-eminence  in  its  programs  of  Instruction, 
research  and  public  service.  In  this  manner 
UT  will  contribute  moreirichly  to  the  ad- 
vancement and  dynamic  future  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee. 

To  stay  in  the  forefront  of  rapidly  chang- 
ing times,  UT  must  continue  to  offer  the 
best  possible  undergraduate,  graduate,  re- 
search and  public  service  programs.  Its  Knox- 
ville  campus,  which  has  operations  through- 
out the  state,  must  offer  strong  undergrad- 
uate courses,  and  should  give  increased  at- 
tention to  graduate,  professional,  research 
and  public  service  activities  for  both  the 
rural  and  urban  populations  of  the  state. 
Its  Medical  Units  campus  at  Memphis  must 
continue  its  development  as  one  of  the  na- 
tion's leading  medical  centers — In  teaching 
and  research.  Its  campus  at  Martin  must 
continue  expanding  in  the  undergraduate 
fields,  and  also  in  some  graduate  studies,  to 
serve  the  people  of  the  region.  Its  new  campus 
at  Chattanooga  must  develop  as  an  outstand- 
ing metropolitan  institution  in  l>oth  under- 
graduate and  graduate  programs.  And  Its  pro- 
grams at  the  Nashville  Center,  the  Memphis 
Center,  the  Klngsport  Center,  the  Space  In- 
stitute, the  Oak  Ridge  Graduate  School  of 
Biomedical  Sciences,  and  the  state-wide  op- 
erations of  the  Government-Industry-Law 
Center  must  continue  their  progress  for  the 
full  realization  of  their  great  potentialities. 

As  The  University  of  Tennessee  observes  its 
175th  year — its  100th  as  a  Land-Grant  In- 
stitution— the  past  will  be  recognized  but  the 
future  wUl  be  emphasized.  A  special  Univer- 
sity conmilttee  chaired  by  Vice  President  Ed- 
ward J.  Bollng  Is  coordinating  a  series  of 
events  to  commemorate  these  anniversaries, 
which  officially  begin  with  a  Founder's  Day 
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pi:Y>gram  at  KnoxvlUe  on  September  10, 
1989 — the  birthday  of  UT's  earliest  prede- 
cessor. 


THIRTIETH   ANNIVERSARY   POLISH 
ENSLAVEMENT 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week, 
and  particularly  September  1,  marks  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  invasion  of  the 
then  free  nation,  Poland,  which  sparked 
the  start  of  World  War  n.  At  that  time 
the  world  little  realized  what  the  Im- 
mediate future  held  for  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  their  own  free  democracies  then 
enjoying  self-government,  prosperity, 
and  peace. 

Stalin  and  his  Communist  forces  at 
that  time,  aided  and  abetted  by  Hitler 
and  his  Nazi  stormtroopers,  proceeded 
on  their  ambitious  program  to  not  only 
wipe  out  freedom  in  Poland,  but  to  even- 
tually enslave  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, and  with  the  aid  of  the  Japanese 
war  machine,  their  ultimate  goal  was 
to  conquer  the  world  and  inflict  atheis- 
tic communism  on  all  mankind.  Al- 
though the  freedom-loving  Polish  peo- 
ple fought  valiantly  they  were  so  vastly 
outnumbered  victory  was  impossible, 
and  millions  of  patriots  and  lovers  of 
self-government  were  massacred  or 
transferred  to  Siberian  slave  labor 
camps  and  robbed  of  their  liberty  and 
national  freedom  which  they  so  valiant- 
ly won  during  and  after  World  War  I. 
It  is  very  fitting  and  proper  that  our 
Nation  and  all  free  nations  throughout 
the  world  be  reminded  of  the  methods 
and  barbarity  used  by  the  Communist 
dictators  during  those  dark  days  of  ag- 
gression. 

The  people  of  America  have  not  for- 
gotten, and  should  never  forget,  the 
great  contribution  Polish  patriots  and 
Polish  leaders  contributed  back  in  our 
Revolutionary  time  in  order  to  bring 
about  American  independence  and  es- 
tablish our  own  free  republic.  Future 
Polish  generations  not  only  descendants 
from  the  pioneers  of  our  Revolutionary 
period,  but  millions  of  Poles  in  their 
homeland  and  those  who  emigrated  to 
our  shores,  have  always  fought  and  sup- 
ported our  land,  during  our  intervening 
troubles,  since  the  days  of  Gteorge  Wash- 
ington. We  should  never  forget  that,  al- 
though Poland  and  other  lands  are  un- 
der the  dominations  of  Communist  slav- 
ery, the  spirit  of  human  freedom  never 
dies,  and  that  tyranny  and  enslavement 
caimot  exist  permanently. 

War-like  rumblings  and  bitterness  now 
existing  between  the  two  world  Com- 
munist giants — the  Soviets  and  the  Chi- 
nese— no  doubt  will  soon  be  engaged  in 
mortal  combat.  That  day  may  arrive 
sooner  than  many  world  leaders  now 
predict.  No  doubt  the  system  of  govern- 
ment under  tyranny  now  inflicted  by  the 
Soviet  Communists  must  eventually 
capitulate.  When  that  time  comes  Poland 
and  other  enslaved  nations  will  again 
restore  freedom  and  self-government 
within  their  borders. 
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It  is  up  to  our  own  Nation  and  other 
free  nations  to  keep  the  world  alerted 
and  the  yoimger  generatlMi  informed  as 
to  the  methods  used  by  the  Communist 
tyrants  in  enslaving  free  peoples  in  the 
past.  The  battle  for  freedom  for  all  hu- 
manity must  not  cease  and  present  and 
future  generations  should  continue  to 
fight  tyranny  and  slavery  In  order  to 
preserve  the  future  for  all  humanity,  in- 
cluding the  nation  of  Poland  whose  an- 
niversary of  attack  30  years  ago  should 
be  brought  to  the  minds  of  the  youth  all 
over  the  globe  In  order  to  protect  liberty 
and  humanity  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks a  letter  from  the  Palo  Alto  Times. 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  August  12,  1969,  which 
was  submitted  to  me  by  Julius  Epstein  of 
2120  Ash  Street,  Palo  Alto.  Calif.  Mr. 
Epstein  was  one  of  the  active  supporters 
of  and  contributed  great  service  to  the 
success  of  the  special  congressional 
committee  that  was  authorized  in  the 
82d  Congress  to  investigate  and  expose 
the  real  truth  regarding  the  Katyn  For- 
est Massacre,  which  was  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Soviet  Communist  attacks  in  the 
winter  of  1939-40  to  enslave  Poland. 

The  special  congressional  committee 
not  only  held  hearings  in  the  United 
States  but  also  in  London  and  on  the 
European  Continent,  the  testimony  of 
which  was  publicized  throughout  the 
globe.  The  massacre  of  almost  15,000 
Polish  intelligentsia  was  committed  by 
Stalin  and  his  fellow  murderers  in  order 
to  prevent  future  leaders  from  reestab- 
lishing Polish  independence  and  self- 
government. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Memorialize  Kattn  Mttboess 
EorroB  OF  THE  Times  : 

April  and  May  1970  will  mark  the  30th 
anniversary  of  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  in 
modem  military  history:  The  Katyn  Forest 
Massacre  of  more  than  4.000  Polish  officers, 
prisoners  of  war  In  Soviet  camps. 

The  more  than  4.000  PoUsh  officers  found 
In  the  mass  graves  at  Katyn.  USSR,  consti- 
tute only  a  part  of  the  more  than  16,000 
Polish  officers  murdered  by  Staim  and  his 
NKVD.  At  Katyn.  only  those  PoUsh  officers 
were  massacred  who  came  from  the  Soviet 
POW  cBJop  at  Kozlelsk.  The  remaining  11,000 
were  killed  In  the  vicinity  of  their  camps. 
Staroblelsk,  Ostashkov  as  well  as  In  the  White 
Sea  where  they  had  been  put  on  barges  which 
were  sunk  by  the  NKVD. 

The  American  Congress  spent  almost  two 
years  Investigating  the  Katyn  Massacre  and — 
to  a  certain  degree — the  murder  of  the  re- 
maining 11.000  Polish  officers  whose  iJocUes 
have  not  yet  been  found.  Their  mass  graves 
are  only  known  to  God  and  the  Kremlin. 

The  Select  House  Committee  to  Investigate 
the  Katyn  Forest  Massacre  (Chairman:  Ray 
J.  Madden  of  Indiana)  which  held  hearings 
in  1961  and  1952  in  the  U.S.  as  well  as  in 
EMroi)e  proved  beyond  any  doubt  that  Stalin 
and  his  NKVD  had  murdered  15.000  PoUsh 
officers  who  had  been  prisoners  of  war  in 
Soviet  campe. 

The  30th  anniversary  of  the  Katyn  Massa- 
cre should  be  commemorated  by  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I.  therefore,  submit  the  following  sugges- 
tions: 

1.  A  national  gift  from  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  Polish  people  In  form  of  a  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  In  Warsaw  with  the  sole 
Inscription  "In  memory  of  the  4.243  Polish 
patriots  murdered  at  Katyn.  USSR." 

2.  An  international  Katyn  conference  to 
be  sponsored  by  one  of  our  universities. 
Among  the  guests  to  be  invited  to  address 
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the  conferende  should  b«  0«neral  Anders  and 
tb«  aeven  fonner  members  of  the  American 
Select  House  Committee  to  Investigate  the 
Katyn  Fy>re8t  Massacre. 

3.  A  Katyn  exhibition  which  should  display 
the  documents  and  literature  proving  the 
Soviet  crime,  photographs  of  the  open  mass 
graves  at  Katyn.  the  seven  volumes  Issued 
by  the  congfesalonal  committee  which  in- 
vestigated the  maesacre. 

4.  The  Issuance  of  an  American  Katyn  Me- 
morial stamp 

Palo  Alto. 

Jxnxm  Epstein. 


HON. 


A  8A  tiUTE  TO  SENEGAL 


ADAM  C.  POWELL 


or    KXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  3.  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
20.  a  formfr  French  colony  In  West 
Africa — Sen^al — celebrated  the  ninth 
anniversary  j  of  her  independence.  Dur- 
ing_  the  pasd  9  years.  Senegal  has  made 
.  coiiuoendable  efforts  for  growth  and 
progress,  and  it  Is  with  pleasure  that  I 
salute  her  oii  this  independence  day. 

The  Prencn  landed  at  what  Is  now  the 
town  of  St.  touls  In  1633.  and  found  a 
fertile,  mildly  tropical  land.  The  indige- 
nous population  was  predominantly 
Moslem.  &n^  still  is.  despite  the  deter- 
mined effort^  of  Catholic  missionaries.  As 
there  was  a  ^ood  harbor,  the  French  de- 
cided to  claim  St.  Louis.  Through  con- 
quest or  persuasion,  the  French  expand- 
ed and  claimed  more  territory,  creating 
the  area  now  known  as  Senegal. 

Senegal,  iii  fact,  was  one  of  the  more 
fortunate  ccaonies,  and  received  many 
benefits  from  the  long  French  stay.  The 
French  policy  of  assimilating  colonial 
peoples  into  the  FYench  culture  was  car- 
ried out  to  ihe  greatest  extent  in  the 
colony  of  Seiegal.  The  results  were  nu- 
merous: high  quality  education  for  many 
Senegalese,  the  introduction  of  the  pea- 
nut plant — n<)w  the  most  important  crop 
in  the  econotay — the  introduction  of  a 
monetary  sy^m,  and  so  forth.  In  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  colony,  the  Sene- 
galese  held   bartial    citizenship   status, 
which  gave  them  rights  not  normally 
available  to  tolonial  peoples.  A  limited 
form    of    political    representation    was 
granted,  allo^^ing  Senegalese  delegates  to 
participate  in|  France's  National  Assem- 
bly. The  Frenfch  system  of  education  was 
the   inspiration    for   the   University   of 
Dakar,  now  ttte  finest  university  in  West 
Africa.  The  iong  French  presence  also 
encouraged  tjie  development  of  a  rela- 
tively large.  Iqnowledgeable  urban  popu- 
lation, and  wais  instnunental  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  good  port  facilities  at  Dakar. 
Thus  when  iSenegal  became  independ- 
ent, she  started  from  a  level  to  which 
other  newly  independent  nations  were 
and  still  are  aspiring.  In  a  land  some- 
what lacking  tn  natural  resources,  Sene- 
gal has  been  ri>rtunate  to  have  an  abun- 
dance of  hum^n  resources.  She  has  used 
those  resourceb  to  implement  many  pro- 
grams In  education  and  agriculture.  One 
of  the  most  Interesting  programs  that 
Senegal  has  ti  ied  has  been  the  "anima- 
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tlon  rurale"  program.  Under  this  plan, 
young  people  from  the  rural  areas,  after 
training  and  education,  go  back  to  their 
viUages  and  set  up  educational  and  agri- 
cultural programs — a  Senegalese  form  of 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Senegal  has  tried  to  encourage  foreign 
Investment,  and  develop  her  industry. 
Her  fishing  Industry  is  especially  promis- 
ing for  future  growth.  In  agriculture, 
Senegal  is  introducing  new  methods  of 
cultivation,  and  new  crops,  such  as  rice. 
The  introduction  of  new  crope  is  of  great 
importance,  for  peanuts  are  now  Sene- 
gal's main  source  of  revenue.  The  crop 
diversification  program  should  go  a  long 
way  toward  lessening  Senegal's  depend- 
ence on  the  peanut. 

One  other  way  that  Senegal  has  been 
extremely  fortunate  has  been  in  the 
quality  and  caliber  of  her  leaders.  Fore- 
most of  these  is,  of  course,  the  President, 
Leopold  Sedar  Senghor.  Senghor  is  an 
astute  politician  and  leader,  but  he  is 
perhaps  better  known  for  his  Intellectual 
achievements,  as  the  author  of  the  con- 
cepts of  "Negrltude"  and  "African  So- 
cialism." He  has  also  been  instrumental 
in  keeping  Senegal  peaceful,  stable,  and 
forward  moving.  Senegal  indeed  has  a 
leader  that  she  can  be  very  proud  of.  I 
am  happy  to  extend  my  best  wishes  and 
congratulations  to  Senegal  and  her  peo- 
ple, and  wish  them  much  success  in  the 
years  ahead. 


September  3,  1969    I  September  3,  1969 


COTTON  FARMERS  LOSE  MARKETS 
TO   TEXTILE   IMPORTS 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  3.  1969 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  from  cotton-producing  States  con- 
tinue to  be  concerned  about  the  seem- 
ingly ever-increasing  cotton  Imports 
which  are  coming  into  this  country  from 
Japan  and  other  foreign  markets. 

These  imports  are  hurting  our  domes- 
tic mills,  but  equally  as  important,  they 
are  hurting  the  American  farmer.  In  the 
last  crop  year  alone.  Imports  accounted 
for  almost  equivalent  of  1  million  bales 
of  cotton. 

But  the  effect  of  these  Imports  goes 
even  further,  since  it  means  that  less 
agriproducts  such  as  tractors,  insecti- 
cides, fertilizer,  and  farm  machinery  will 
be  purchased. 

In  the  early  months  of  this  administra- 
tion, the  cotton  Industry  was  encouraged 
by  the  action  of  the  Honorable  Maurice 
Stans,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  There 
is  much  evidence  to  indicate  ills  concern 
through  his  recent  visit  to  Japan  in 
which  he  pointed  out  the  necessity  for 
effecting  voluntary  quota  restriction  by 
the  Japanese  Government.  The  industry 
is  watching  closely  in  hopes  that  the 
Japanese  delegation,  scheduled  to  visit 
our  country  later  this  month  will  explore 
this  request  in  much  detail.  The  Ameri- 
can textile  industry,  the  cotton  pro- 
ducers throughout  the  Cotton  Belt  from 
Virginia  to  California,  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress are  going  to  be  insistent  that  these 
reductions  be  effected.  Should  they  not  be 


forthcoming  on  a  voluntary  basis  i  have 
the  definite  feeling  that  legislation  wiU 
be  backed  in  both  Houses  to  correct  the 
import  situation  which  has  long  since 
gotten  out  of  hand. 

The  August  issue  of  the  Progressive 
Farmer  magazine  carried  a  very  timely 
article  by  Dr.  Eugene  Butler,  their  edi- 
tor  in  chief,  which  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues will  find  of  interest.  It  points  up 
in  a  very  cogent  way  the  loss  of  markets 
from  these  foreign  textile  imports 

The  article  follows: 

Cotton   Farmers  Lose   Markets  to  Tixtiu 

Imports 

(By  Eugene  Butler) 

Most  folks  know  that  manmade  fibers  are 

giving  cotton   fits  In   the  marketplace.  But 

many   growers   do   not    realize   that  cotton 

grown  In  other  countries  and  Imported  into 

this    country    as    textiles    Is    also   capturing 

many  of  our  domestic  markets. 

Our  Imports  of  cotton  as  textiles  have 
grown  from  225,000  bales  In  1956  to  970  000 
bales  In  1968.  And  there  is  every  Indication 
that  this  upward  trend  will  continue  In  the 
future.  So  strong  Is  the  competition  from 
manmade  fibers  and  cotton  textile  Imports 
that  U.S.  textile  mills  are  expected  this  sea- 
son to  use  760,000  bales  less  cotton  than  last 
And  this  Is  happening  at  a  time  when  con- 
sumption of  textile  fibers  Is  Increasing.  There 
was  an  8 '7    increase  last  season. 

An  Import  quota  system  has  been  In  effect 
for  cotton  textiles  since  1961,  but  It  obviously 
needs  to  be  strengthened.  There  are  no 
quotas  on  wool  textile  Imports,  which  have 
also  been  increasing  rapidly.  Both  cotton 
and  wool  producers  are  seriously  affected  by 
textile  Imports  made  from  manmade  fibers. 
and  these,  with  no  quota  restraints,  have 
been  rising  the  fastest  of  all  In  recent  years. 
It  Is  this  situation  that  led  President 
Nixon  on  March  4  to  state  that  while  he 
favors  freer  trade.  It  Is  necessary  to  work  out 
voluntary  restraints  on  textile  Imports. 

Cotton  Is  an  important  export  crop.  And 
cotton's  export  marekt  Is  of  vital  Importance 
to  UjS.  growers.  They  would  be  extremely 
foolish  If  by  limiting  cotton  textile  Imports, 
they  destroyed  even  more  valuable  markets 
abroad.  These  markets  could  be  destroyed  if. 
In  selling  abroad,  we  refused  to  accept  the 
competition  of  reasonable  Imports  In  the 
form  of  cotton  textiles.  But  It  Is  simply  not 
reasonable  to  let  these  Imports  absorb  all  the 
Increase  In  our  domestic  consumption  and 
even  force  the  consumption  of  our  own 
cotton  by  our  own  textile  Industry  into  a 
decline.  Yet  this  Is  what  Is  happening. 

In  spite  of  cotton's  well  documented  case, 
there  Is  strong  opposition  to  curbing  cotton 
as  well  as  other  textile  Imports.  The  U.S.- 
Japan Trade  Ctouncll.  for  example,  claims 
that  there  Is  no  economic  excuse  for  them. 
It  Insists  that  the  domestic  textile  and  ap- 
parel Industries  do  not  need  voluntary  Import 
quotas  of  textile  Imports  because  their  sales 
and  profits  as  well  as  employment,  are  at 
high  levels. 

Apparently  the  Council  has  overlooked  the 
effect  of  Increasing  textile  Imports  on  the 
fortunes  of  U.S.  cotton  and  wool  producers. 
They.  too.  have  a  vital  Interest. 

Imports  of  raw  cotton  have  been  held  quite 
low  by  quotas  since  1939.  But  cotton  pro- 
duced In  other  countries  that  enters  this 
country  as  textiles  can  capture  markets  from 
U.S.  cotton  Just  as  effectively  as  Imports  of 
raw  cotton. 

According  to  I>r.  M.  K.  Home  of  the  Na- 
tional Cotton  Council.  10  countries  have  been 
responsible  for  more  than  three-fourths  of 
our  cotton  textile  Imports  during  the  past 
three  years.  Depending  on  how  you  figure, 
says  Dr.  Home,  these  countries  obtained  only 
13»4%  to  2314%  of  their  cotton  from  the 
United  States.  This  means  that  every  time 
we  export  135,000  to  235,000  bales  to  these 


10  countrlee,  they  send  back  Into  the  United 
States  cotton  textile  products  that  take  a 
million  bales  off  our  markets.  Obviously,  this 
\t  a  bad  deal  for  U.S.  cotton  producers. 

We  seU  lots  of  cotton  to  Japan,  and  she  In 
turn  exports  to  the  United  States  a  large 
volume  of  cotton  textiles.  Do  voluntary  cot- 
ion  textile  quotas  cause  Japan  to  buy  less 
cotton  from  us?  There  Is  little  evidence  that 
our  Import  policies,  as  long  as  they  are  rea- 
sonable, will  have  much  to  do  with  Japan's 
cotton  purchases.  Japanese  textile  people 
vUl  continue  buying  their  cotton  where  they 
csn  get  the  best  deal  as  to  price,  financing, 
etc.  Next  to  the  United  States,  Mexico  sup- 
plies Japan  more  cotton  than  any  other 
country.  Yet  Mexico  buys  little  cotton  tex- 
tiles, if  any.  from  Japan.  And  according  to 
Dr.  Home,  the  other  countries  from  whom 
Japan  buys  cotton  have  Incomparably 
stricter  Import  controls  than  the  United 
Stales.  And,  as  Dr.  Home  points  out:  "If  our 
textile  Imports  really  did  affect  Japan's  cot- 
ton purchases,  she  would  be  buying  more 
cotton  from  us  now  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  buy  more  of  her  cotton  cloth  than  the 
world's  20  next  largest  cotton-growing  coun- 
tries combined." 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  much  of  the 
world,  including  Japan,  was  economically 
prostrate.  To  help  these  troubled  nations  get 
on  their  feet,  the  United  States  led  the  world 
In  the  liberalization  of  Its  trade  policies.  Our 
trade  policies,  our  economic  aid,  and  our 
military  expenditures  had  much  to  do  with 
Japan's  marvelous  recovery.  From  a  trade 
deficit  of  (500  million  as  recently  as  1961,  her 
favorable  trade  balance  has  grown  to  $314 
billion.  While  Japan  deserves  much  credit 
lor  the  energy  and  Ingenuity  that  has  made 
It  a  dynamic  power  in  world  trade.  It  owes 
much  to  the  United  States.  Much  of  her 
strength  stems  from  the  fact  that  she  has 
bad  little  military  expense  since  the  war.  At 
tremendous  cost  to  ourselves,  we  have  de- 
fended her  Interests  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  And,  as  Dr.  Home  emphasizes,  these 
military  efforts  of  ours  are  one  prime  reason 
today  for  the  lnfl.atlon  that  has  weakened 
our  trade  p>oeltlon  and  Invited  Imports  from 
every  corner  of  the  world. 

Whether  textile  Import  quotas,  or  for  that 
matter  quotas  on  any  Import,  are  good  or 
evil  depends  on  their  reasonableness.  If  they 
unduly  shut  off  competition  by  stifling  In- 
ternational trade,  they  are  undoubtedly  bad. 
But  a  cotton  textile  quota  that  not  only 
gives  Imports  a  fair  share  of  our  present  tex- 
tile market  but  provides  for  an  expanding 
share  of  a  larger  futtire  market — Is  the  es- 
sence of  fair  dealing  and  common  sense.  In 
new  of  the  critical  market  position  of  U.S. 
cotton,  It  Is  simply  not  reasonable  to  let 
textile  Imports  absorb  the  increase  In  our 
domestic  market. 


CANADIAN    THANK    YOU    TO 
AMERICA 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  world  dissension  it  is  rewarding 
and  gratifying  to  find  a  letter  as  I  read 
in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  during 
the  congressional  recess.  This  letter  was 
written  by  Patricia  Yoimg  of  Vancou- 
ver. British  Columbia,  and  it  states  the 
message  far  better  than  I.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  Insert  the  letter  at  this  point  In  the 
Record: 
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C4NADIAN  Thank.  Yoc 

Permit  me,  a  Canadian,  to  express  a  long 
overdue  "Thank  You  America" — not  only 
for  putting  a  man  on  the  moon,  but  for 
almost  two  hundred  years  of  contributing 
to  the  betterment  of  mankind.  For  the  air- 
plane, radio,  cotton  gin,  phonograph,  ele- 
vator, movie  machine,  typewriter,  polio  vac- 
cine, safety  razor,  ballpoint  pen  and  zipper  I 

No  other  land  In  all  the  world  has,  in  so 
brief  a  history,  contributed  so  much  and 
asked  so  little — only  that  we  live  together 
In  peace  and  freedom. 

Prom  the  days  of  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln, you  have  demonstrated  the  creativity. 
Invention  and  progress  of  free  men  living 
In  a  free  society — where  Ideas  and  aspira- 
tions may  be  pron»>ted  to  the  extent  of 
man's  willingness  to  work  and  buUd  a  "bet- 
ter mousetrap"  with  commensurate  re- 
wards. 

Thank  you  for  upholding  the  principles 
and  rights  of  freedom  and  liberty;  for  the 
American  Constitution  and  BUI  of  Rights 
and  for  protecting  those  rights  even  when 
It  results  In  the  burning  of  your  flag  and 
the  murder  of  your  President. 

Thank  you  for  those  who  helped  defend 
freedom  on  foreign  soil  In  two  world  wars — 
a  debt  we  have  been  able  to  pay  In  small 
measure  by  way  of  some  10,000  Canadian 
volunteers  who  stand  and  fight  with  you 
in  Vietnam;  for  the  Foreign  Aid  you  give 
even  when  your  hand  Is  bitten  and  your 
motives  Impugned;  for  keeping  your  dignity 
in  the  face  of  insulte  from  nations  still  wet 
behind  the  ears;  for  your  patience  with 
those  who  seek  to  steal  the  world  and  en- 
slave Its  people;  for  keeping  your  cool  even 
when  the  Trojan  horse  mounts  the  steps 
of  the  White  House  to  Insolently  spew  forth 
its  treason. 

Thank  you  for  keeping  alive  the  concept 
of  individual  liberty  and  faith  In  God  In 
a  world  wallowing  In  humanistic  collectiv- 
ism. 

For  these  reasons  and  so  much  more.  I 
say:  "Thank  you  America  and  God  Bless 
you." 

Patricia  Young, 

Vancouver,  B.C. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  F.  PARKER  WILDER 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

of    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  HAVi^KINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  right  at 
the  heart  of  the  inner  city  in  downtown 
Los  Angeles  is  the  largest  vocational 
training  institution  in  America,  Los 
Angeles  Trade-Technical  College.  After 
37  years  of  dedicated  service  to  occupa- 
tionally  centered  programs,  the  college 
president.  F.  Parker  Wilber  is  retiring. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  salute  him  for 
his  great  record  and  to  call  attention  to 
the  necessity  for  increased  quality  voca- 
tional education. 

As  President  Wilber  says: 

We  are  only  now  just  scratching  the  sur- 
face in  meeting  the  needs  of  vocational  edu- 
cation both  nationally  and  here  at  Trade- 
Tech. 

Under  his  leadership  the  college  now 
offers  90  separate  fields  of  training.  He 
has  established  advisory  committees  in 
every  training  field  and  today  over  1,000 
leaders  from  labor,  business,  and  indus- 
try sit  on  these  committees  advising  the 
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college  for  the  benefit  of  the  students 
and  the  community. 

Whereas  Trade-Tech  is  a  free  public 
Junior  college,  this  cooperation  from  the 
private  sector  has  resulted  in  nearly  $2 
million  worth  of  equipment  being 
donated. 

Mr.  Wilber  has  led  the  college  into  the 
era  of  rapid  technological  change.  The 
citizens  of  Los  Angeles  have  given 
Trade-Tech  the  challenge  of  meeting  the 
expanding  needs  of  the  community. 
Business  and  industry  require  an  in- 
creasing supply  of  intelligent,  generally 
educated,  and  vocationally  able  citizens 
for  the  Nation's  continued  development. 
Leaders  at  Trade-Tech  contend  that  au- 
tomation has  created  more  Jobs  thus  far 
than  have  been  either  lost  or  dislocated. 
However,  the  worker  in  the  present  and 
future  will  not  only  have  to  be  generally 
educated  but  more  fiexlble  and  mobile. 

The  Trade-Tech  president  has  liter- 
ally preached  to  the  Los  Angeles  com- 
munity about  vocational  training.  We 
should  acknowledge  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  skilled  manpower  and  that  ex- 
cellence in  vocational  training  is  as  edu- 
cationally significant  as  any  academic 
achievement.  We  are  obligated  to  get 
this  message  across  to  parents  and  stu- 
dents if  we  are  facing  reality  in  an  edu- 
cational program. 

Finally,  we  could  not  salute  the  presi- 
dent of  this  great  institution  without 
mentioning  his  concerned  leadership  In 
minority  problems.  More  than  50  percent 
of  the  15,000  students  are  Negro  and 
nearly  15  percent  are  Mexican- Amer- 
ican. Most  students  on  campus  come 
from  either  an  economic  or  education- 
ally disadvantaged  background.  Thou- 
sands of  them  have  gone  on  to  fine  Jobs 
and  a  full  participation  in  the  many 
benefits  of  our  society.  This  is  a  great 
achievement  in  these  times  of  crisis  in 
our  troubled  inner  cities. 

The  community  and  Nation  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  these  pioneers  like  F. 
Parker  Wilber  for  their  dedication  to 
vocational  education  as  it  relates  to  the 
vital  needs  of  our  young  people. 


APOLLO  11  ASTRONAUTS  RELATE 
THEIR  PERSONAL  STORIES  OF 
EPIC  FLIGHT  TO  MOON 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  astronauts  prepare  for  their  land- 
ing in  Washington,  it  is  fitting  and  ap- 
propriate to  call  attention  to  their  per- 
sonal narratives  of  the  historic  landing 
on  the  moon,  as  published  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Life  magazine. 

Neil  A.  Armstrong,  the  command  pilot, 
recalls  that  throughout  the  journey  he 
and  his  fellow  astronauts — Edwin  R. 
Aldrin.  Jr.  and  Michael  Collins — were 
acutely  aware  that  this  Nation's  scien- 
tific reputation  was  at  stake  to  a  marked 
degree  as  the  world  watched  this  epic 
flight. 
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Astronaut  Aldiin  describes  the  sensa- 
tion of  adjusting  to  the  moon's  gravity 
and  Astronaut  Collins  tells  of  his  reac- 
tions as  he'  orbited  around  the  moon 
in  the  cMHihand  module  awaiting  the 
return  of  Ai*mstrong  and  Aldrin  in  the 
lunar  module. 

Because  at  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
historic  flight,  I  place  herewith  in  the 
Record  the  personal  accounts  of  the 
flight  by  the  Mtromauts: 

The  Mook  Hio  Bkxn  Awaitinc  Us  a  Long 
Tims 
{By  Nell  A.  Armstrong) 
Our  goal,  when  we  were  assigned  to  this 
night  last  January,  seemed  almost  Impossible. 
There  were  at  lot  of  unlcnowns,  unproved 
ideas,  unproved  hardware.  The  LM  had  never 
flown.  There  were  many  things  about  the 
lunar  surface  tee  did  not  Icnow.  It  remained 
to  be  shown  that  It  was  possible  for  the 
ground  to  comknunlcate  simultaneously  with 
two  vehicles  vp  there.  I  honestly  suspected, 
at  the  time,  tl^t  it  was  unlikely  that  Apollo 
11  would  makfl  the  first  lunar  landing  flight. 
There  was  JustI  too  much  to  learn — too  many 
chances  for  problems. 

Then  came  t|he  flights  of  Apollo  9  and  10, 
whlch_were  so  magnlflcently  successful.  It 
began  to  seeni  that  we  really  would  get  a 
crack  at  a  landing.  From  that  point  on,  prep- 
arations became  relentless. 

We  were  no<  concerned  with  safety,  spe- 
cifically. In  theBe  preparations.  We  were  con- 
cerned with  mission  success,  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  ^hat  we  set  out  to  do.  I  felt  a 
successful  lunar  landing  might  inspire  men 
around  the  wot-ld  to  believe  that  impossible 
goals  really  arfl  possible,  that  there  really  is 
hope  for  solutjons  to  humanity's  problems. 
This  nation  ^as  depending  on  the  NASA- 
industry  team  to  do  the  Job.  and  that  team 
was  staking  it^  reputation  on  ApoUo  11.  A 
lot  of  necks  ha*  been  put  voluntarily  on  the 
chopping  blocl?.  and  as  more  and  more  at- 
tention was  fo^iised  on  the  flight  It  became 
perfectly  evld*it  that  any  failure  would 
bring  a  certalit  tarnish  to  the  U.S.  image. 
We  were  very  conscious  of  the  symbolism  of 
our  exploraUo4.  and  we  wanted  the  small 
things  which  ^  along  with  a  flight  to  re- 
flect our  very  serious  approach  to  the  business 
of  flying  the  lui^ar  mission. 

The  patch  we|  designed  was  not  intended  to 
imitate  the  grtat  seal  of  the  U.S.  It  was 
meant  simply  to  symbolize  the  peaceful 
American  attempt  at  a  lunar  landing.  We 
wanted  the  narpes  we  chose  for  communica- 
tion to  have  b<jth  dignity  and  symbolism — 
and  of  course  clarity  in  radio  transmissions. 
The  name  Eagl0  was  adopted  after  the  patch 
design  had  beeii  selected,  and  was  intended 
to  reflect  both  the  theme  of  the  patch  and 
also  a  degree  of; national  pride  In  the  overall 
enterprise.  The  ^ame  Columbia  Is  also  a  na- 
tional symbol,  and  a  link  with  the  century- 
old  Jules  Vem^  book  which  turned  out  to 
be  In  some  w&p  an  accurate  prediction  of 
Apollo  11.  But  most  of  all  It  was  a  reflection 
to  us  of  the  auta  of  adventure,  exploration 
and  seriousness  with  which  Columbus  took 
his  assignment. 

After  aU  the  prefllght  preparation,  there 
was  actually  sofcewhat  less  pressure  on  me 
during  the  fllglit  itself.  I  no  longer  had  a 
choice,  an  optldn.  as  to  how  I  might  best 
spend  my  time  ii  training.  There  was  one  Job 
to  do  and.  Just  a^  with  most  Jobs,  once  you're 
Involved  in  It  y^u  feel  more  at  ease. 

The  day  of  tHe  lunar  landing  was  a  long 
one  and  there  wias  a  lot  to  do  every  minute 
We  got  up  at  5 :  30  that  morning  and  touched 
down  about  3:^0  p.m.  Houston  time  Our 
Ignition  for  powered  descent  was  smooth 
and  right  on  tlnie.  It  occurred  over  the  right 
spot  on  the  lunir  surface,  the  wertem  edge 
of  Mt.  Marilyn.,  We  w«re  then  flying  fa^ 
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down  at  50,000  feet  and  the  sighting  of  Mt. 
Marilyn  plus  other  poslUon  checks  indicated 
that  we  were  going  to  land  relatively  close 
to  the  carefully  selected  touchdown  area. 
We  weren't  going  to  land  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  moon  or  anything  like  that.  Oiir  land- 
ing radar  next  told  us  we  were  at  37.000  feet, 
Juart  where  we  expected  to  be.  At  about  30.000 
feet  we  began  to  have  computer  problems. 
When  the  computer  Is  In  trouble,  It  flashes 
an  alarm  light  and  a  number.  We  had  simu- 
lated a  wide  variety  of  alarms  before  the 
flight.  For  the  moet  predictable  we  had 
memorized  certain  procediu«s.  For  the  more 
complex  ones  we  had  scribbled  UtUe  notee 
to  ourselves  on  cards  which  we  attached  to 
the  Instrimient  panel.  The  Inflight  alarms  we 
got,  however,  were  not  the  types  of  alarms 
that  had  come  up  in  any  of  our  simulations. 
They  seem  to  have  come  from  overloading 
the  ootnputer,  overworking  It,  and  Mission 
Control  really  earned  its  money  right  then. 
They  analyzed  the  problem  and  the  cause 
and  advised  us  promptly  that  we  could  safely 
override  the  alarms  and  continue  our 
descent. 

Prom  about  30.000  feet  down  to  5.000  feet 
we  were  totally  absorbed  In  analyzing  and 
dealing  with  this  problem,  and  checking  our 
instruments.  Our  attention  was  thus  di- 
verted from  the  windows  and  from  identi- 
fication of  landmarks  outside.  The  first 
chance  we  had  to  spend  some  time  looking 
out  was  from  below  3,000  feet.  With  the  close 
horizon  that  Is  characteristic  of  the  moon. 
It  was  difficult  at  that  height  to  see  very 
far  ahead.  The  only  landmark  we  could  see 
was  a  very  large,  very  impressive  crater  which 
has  since  been  identified  as  West  Crater, 
though  we  did  not  recognize  it  at  the  time. 

At  first  we  considered  landing  Just  short  of 
it.  That  location  seemed  clearly  to  be  where 
our  automatic  guidance  system  was  taking 
us.  By  the  time  we  were  down  around  1,000 
feet,  however.  It  was  quite  obvious  that  Eagle 
was  attempting  to  land  In  a  most  undesir- 
able area.  I  had  an  excellent  view  of  the 
crater  and  the  boulder  field  out  of  the  left 
window.  There  were  boulders  big  as  Volks- 
wagens strewn  all  around. 

The  rocks  seemed  to  be  coming  up  at  us 
awfuUy  fast,  although  of  course  the  clock 
runs  about  triple  speed  In  a  situation  like 
that.  My  attention  now  was  directed  almost 
completely  out  the  window,  and  Buzz  was  In- 
forming me  of  the  important  computer  and 
Instrument  readings.  At  about  400  feet  it  be- 
came clear  that  I  would  have  to  take  over 
a  hybrid  mode  of  manual  control — that  is,  a 
manual  attitude  control  with  a  partially  au- 
tomauc  throttle.  In  this  mode  I  was  con- 
trolling the  attitude  and  horizontal  velocity 
of  Eagle,  and  my  commands.  In  conjunction 
with  computer  commands,  were  operating 
the  throttle.  We  reduced  our  descent  rate 
from  10  feet  per  second  to  about  three. 

It  would  have  been  Interesting  to  land  In 
that  boulder  field  because  I'm  sure  some  of 
the  ejecta  coming  out  of  such  a  large  crater 
would  have  been  limar  bedrock  and  as  such 
fascinating  to  the  scientists.  I  was  'tempted! 
but  my  better  Judgement  took  over  We 
pitched  forward  to  a  level  atOtude.  feet 
straight  down,  to  skim  over  the  tops  of  the 
boulders,  and  we  scanned  the  surface  to  the 
west  for  a  better  touchdown  area  We  looked 
at  several,  and  I  changed  my  mind  a  cou- 
ple of  times.  One  would  look  pretty  good 
and  then  when  we  got  a  little  closer  It  would 
look  less  attractive.  The  one  we  chose  was 
only  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  square,  about 
the  size  of  a  big  house  lot.  It  was  ringed  on 
one  side  by  some  fairly  good-sized  craters 
and  on  the  other  with  a  field  of  small  rocks 
but  It  still  looked  as  if  we  could  live  with 
It.  I  put  Eagle  down  there. 

I  am  told  that  my  heartbeat  Increased  no- 
ticeably   during   the    lunar   descent    but    I 
would  really  be  disturbed  with  myself  If  it 
hadn't. 
Eagle  flew  very  much  like  the  simulators 
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and  like  the  lunar-landing  training  vehicle 
which  I  had  flown  more  than  30  times  at 
Ellington  Air  Force  Base  near  the  space  cen- 
ter. I  had  made  from  50  to  60  landings  in 
the  trainer,  and  the  flnal  trajectory  which 
I  flew  to  the  landing  was  very  much  like 
those  I  had  flown  in  practice.  That  of  course 
gave  me  a  good  deal  of  confldence— a  com 
fortable  familiarity. 

During  the  flnal  seconds  of  descent,  our 
engine  kicked  up  a  substantial  amount  of 
lunar  dust  which  blew  out  radially  and  al- 
most  parallel  to  the  surface,  at  very  high 
veloclUes.  Normally  on  earth  If  you  kick  up 
dust  It  hangs  In  the  air  and  settles  back  to 
the  ground  very  slowly.  But  since  there  is  no 
atmosphere  on  the  moon,  dust  sails  away  in 
a  flat,  low  trajectory,  leaving  a  clear  space 
behind  it.  The  dust  we  kicked  up  probably 
still  hadn't  settled  on  the  lunar  surface  by 
the  time  we  landed,  but  It  was  a  long  way 
away  from  us  and  going  fast.  It  was  possible 
to  see  through  Itr— I  could  make  out  rocks 
and  craters — but  Its  sheer  motion  was  dis- 
tracting. It  made  It  difficult  to  pick  out  the 
translatlonal  velocities  for  a  smooth  touch- 
down. It  was  much  like  landing  in  a  very 
fast-moving  ground  fog. 

I  was  quite  concerned  about  the  fuel  level 
at  this  flnal  stage  of  descent.  The  gauges 
were  registering  close  to  empty  and  we  act- 
ually were  quite  close  to  a  mandatory  .•^bort 
in  which  we  would  have  fired  the  ascent 
engine  and  returned— hopefully— to  orbit. 
But  by  far  our  safest  and  most  desirable 
situation  was  to  go  ahead  and  land.  We  cer- 
tainly did  not  want  an  uimecessary  abort. 
Despite  the  low  gauge  levels,  I  prob.^bly  had 
something  like  40  seconds'  worth  of  fuel  left 
at  landing.  It's  always  nice  when  you  reid 
"empty"  to  have  a  gallon  left. 

Buzz  and  I  had  about  12  minutes  of  very 
busy  post-touchdown  work,  and  then  we 
could  relax  enough  to  have  a  sense  of  re- 
lief, of  elation. 

It  took  us  somewhat  longer  to  emerge 
from  Eagle  than  we  had  anticipated  but  the 
delay  was  not,  as  my  wife  and  perhaps  some 
others  have  half -Jokingly  suggested,  to  give 
me  time  to  think  about  what  to  say  when 
I  actually  stepped  out  onto  the  moon.  I  had 
thoxight  about  that  a  little  before  the  flight, 
mainly  because  so  many  people  had  made 
such  a  big  point  of  It.  I  had  also  thought 
about  it  a  little  on  the  way  to  the  moon,  but 
not  much.  It  wasn't  until  after  landing  that 
I  made  up  my  mind  what  to  say:  "ThatS 
one  small  step  for  a  man,  one  giant  leap  for 
nmnklnd."  Beyond  those  words  I  dont  re- 
call any  particular  emotion  or  feeling  other 
than  a  little  caution,  a  desire  to  be  sure  it 
was  safe  to  put  my  weight  on  that  surface 
outside  Eagle's  footpad. 

From  Inside  Eagle  the  sky  was  black,  but 
It  looked  Uke  daylight  out  on  the  surface 
and  the  surface  looked  tan.  There  Is  a  verj- 
peculiar  lighting  effect  on  the  lunar  surface 
which  seems  to  make  the  colors  change.  I 
don't  understand  this  completely.  If  you  look 
downsun,  down  along  your  own  shadow,  or 
into  sun.  the  moon  Is  tan.  If  you  look  cross- 
sun  It  Is  darker,  and  If  you  look  straight 
down  at  the  surface,  particularly  in  t.'ie 
shadows,  it  looks  very,  very  dark.  When  vou 
pick  up  material  In  your  haads  it  is  also  dark. 
gray  or  black.  The  material  is  of  a  generally 
flne  texture,  almoet  Uke  flour,  but  some 
coarser  particles  are  like  sand.  Then  there 
are,  of  course,  scattered  rocks  and  rock  chips 
of  all  sizes. 

My  only  real  problem  on  the  surface  was 
that  there  were  so  many  places  that  I  would 
like  to  have  Ipveetlgated,  to  find  out  just 
what  was  beyond  the  next  hill,  so  to  speak. 
I  thought  I  would  be  able  to  see  the  rim  of 
West  Crater  behind  the  LM,  but  the  abrupt 
curvature  of  the  moon  is  horizon  prevented 
It.  I  was  able  to  walk  out  to  an  80-foot  crater 
that  we  had  seen  and  photographed  during 
the  flnal  phase  of  descent. 

All  the  things  we  left  on  the  moon  are 
pretty  weU  known  by  now.  We  were  particu- 


larly pleased  to  deposit  the  patch  of  Apollo 
1  In  memory  of  our  friends  and  fellow  astro- 
nauts Qua  Ortssom,  Ed  White  and  Roger 
Chaffee,  and  the  medals  that  were  struck  In 
commemoration  of  Gagarin  and  Komarov.  I 
believe  that  those  gentlemen  and  their  asao- 
cifttes  share  our  own  dreams  and  hopes  for 
a  better  world. 

I  was  encouraged  In  this  belief  by  a  tele- 
gram of  congratulations  which  was  waiting 
for  m  in  the  Lunar  Receiving  Laboratory 
when  we  returned.  It  began  "Dear  Col- 
leagues." and  It  was  signed  by  all  the  coamo- 
nauts  who  have  flown. 

In  addition  to  the  things  we  left  on  the 
moon  we  also  carried  and  brought  back  some 
American  flags,  some  first -day  covers  of  the 
lunar  landing,  and  for  ourselves  some  small 
flags  and  medallions  which  are  essentially 
miniature  replicas  of  our  patch.  Most  im- 
portant for  the  reet  of  the  world,  we  brought 
back  those  rock  boxes. 

In  retrospect  touchdown  was  for  me  the 
single  most  striking  point  of  achievement  In 
the  flight.  Lift-off  was  the  next  moet  strik- 
ing. I  thought  quite  a  bit  about  that  single 
ascent  engine  and  how  much  depended  upon 
it.  When  the  moment  came  it  was  perfection. 
It  gave  us  not  only  a  very  pleasant  ride  but 
it  also  afforded  us  a  beautiful,  fleeting,  final 
view  of  TraiiqullUty  Base  as  we  lifted  up  and 
sway  from  It. 

My  overwhelming  Impression  of  the  moon 
as  I  walked  on  It  and  photographed  it  was 
that  Buzz  and  I  were  taking  pictures  of  a 
steady-state  process,  a  process  in  which  some 
rocks  are  being  worn  down  continually  on  the 
surface  and  other  new  ones  axe  being  thrown 
out  on  top  by  new  events  occurring  either 
near  or  far  away.  So  that,  in  other  words,  no 
matter  when  man  first  reached  this  spot — 
a  thousand  years  ago  or  100,000  years  ago  or 
even  a  million  years  from  now — it  would  look 
generally  the  same.  It  would  always  present 
the  same  aspect.  The  only  difference  would 
be  that  at  each  period  in  time  man  would  be 
seeing  slightly  different  rocks,  slightly  dif- 
ferent surfaces,  all  Infiuenced  by  the  same 
processes.  Prom  what  I  saw  I  believe  that 
most  of  the  processes  are  external  (i.e.,  things 
like  meteorite  Impact),  but  there  are  mate- 
rials involved  which  Indicate  that  there  may 
have  been  Internal  processes  on  the  moon 
at  some  time. 

The  most  dramatic  recollections  I  have 
now  are  the  sights  themselves,  those  magnifi- 
cent visual  Images.  They  go  far  beyond  any 
other  visual  experiences  I've  had  In  my  life. 
Of  all  the  spectacular  views  we  had,  the  most 
Impressive  to  me  was  on  the  way  toward  the 
moon,  when  we  flew  through  its  shadow.  We 
were  still  thousands  of  miles  away  but  close 
enough  so  that  the  moon  almost  filled  our 
circular  window.  It  was  eclipsing  the  s\in, 
from  our  position,  and  the  corona  of  the  sun 
was  visible  around  the  rim  of  the  moon  as 
a  gigantic  lens-shaped  or  saucer-shaped  light 
stretching  out  to  several  lunar  diameters.  It 
was  magnificent,  but  the  moon  itself  was 
even  more  so.  We  were  In  Its  shadow  so  there 
was  no  part  of  It  Illuminated  by  the  sun.  It 
was  Illuminated  only  by  the  earth,  by  earth- 
shine.  It  made  the  moon  appear  blue-gray 
and  the  entire  scene  looked  decidedly  three- 
dimensional. 

I  was  really  aware,  visually  aware,  that  the 
moon  was  In  fact  a  sphere,  not  a  disk.  It 
seemed  almost  as  If  it  were  showing  us  Its 
roundness.  Its  similarity  in  shape  to  our 
earth.  In  a  sort  of  welcome.  I  was  svire  then 
that  it  would  be  a  hospitable  host.  It  had 
been  awaiting  Its  first  visitors  for  a  long  time. 

Lunar  Dust  Smeixeo  Just  Like  GtTNPOWDKK 
(By  Edwin  E.  Aldrin,  Jr.) 
I  am  curious  to  find  out  Just  how  long 
those  footprints  will  linger  on  the  sxirface 
of  the  moon.  It  was  a  very  good  surface  for 
footprints.  The  light,  rather  powdery  mate- 
rial turned  out  to  have  considerable  co- 
hesion and  It  compacted  easily. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  moon  was  a  very  natural  and  very 
pleasant  edvlronment  In  which  to  work.  It 
had  many  of  the  advantages  of  zero  gravity 
In  that  all  movements  required  a  very  low 
application  of  force,  but  It  was  In  a  sense 
less  lonesome  than  zero-G,  where  you  al- 
ways have  to  pay  attention  to  securing  at- 
tachment points  to  give  you  some  means  of 
leverage,  where  you  have  no  sense  of  up  or 
down  and  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  having 
any  balance.  In  one-sixth  gravity,  on  the 
moon,  you  have  a  distinct  feeling  of  being 
somewhere  and  you  have  a  constant,  though 
at  many  times  lll-deflned,  sense  of  direction 
and  force.  My  recommendation  to  future 
crews  would  be  to  set  aside  the  first  of  15  or 
20  minutes  of  their  extravehicular  activity 
Just  to  work  out,  In  their  own  individual 
ways,  the  best  method  of  moving  and  to  es- 
tablish for  themselves  a  confldence  level  of 
motion.  Our  best  simulations  on  earth,  the 
water  tank  and  the  one-slxth-G  aircraft, 
are  both  somewhat  misleading.  The  resistive 
forces  In  water  are  too  high  to  permit  any 
rapid  movement,  and  the  experiences  In  the 
aircraft  are  too  brief.  Trying  to  remember 
back  to  simulations  might  lead  to  as  many 
wrong  conclusions  as  right  ones,  on  the 
moon. 

One  very  interesting  thing  was  that  the 
horizontal  reference  on  the  moon  Is  not  at 
all  well  defined.  That  is.  It's  dlfttcult  to  know 
when  you  are  leaning  forward  or  backward 
and  to  what  degree.  This  fact,  coupled  with 
the  rather  limited  field  of  vision  from  our 
helmets,  made  local  features  on  the  moon 
appear  to  change  slope  depending  on  which 
way  you  were  looking  and  how  you  were 
standing.  The  back  pack  weighs  Just  over  20 
pounds  on  the  lunar  surface  (on  earth  it 
weighs  124  pounds),  but  even  that  weight 
tends  to  pull  you  backward  and  you  must 
consciously  lean  forward  Just  a  little  to 
compensate  for  it.  I  believe  someone  has  de- 
scribed the  posture  as  "tired  ape" — almoet 
erect  but  slumped  forward  a  little.  It  was 
difficult  sometimes  to  know  when  you  were 
standing  erect.  I  found  that  determining  my 
position,  establishing  the  center  of  my  own 
gravity,  required  leaning  from  one  side  to 
the  other  to  test  It. 

It  feels  as  If  you  can  lean  farther  In  any 
direction,  without  losing  your  balance,  than 
you  can  on  earth.  Neither  of  us  ever  fell 
during  our  activities.  We  felt  that  It  would 
be  fairly  easy  to  get  down  to  our  knees  and 
then  get  up  again.  It  was  also  quite  possible 
to  lean  over,  with  Just  a  small  amount  of 
support.  We  dropped  one  film  pack  from  a 
camera  and  fortunately  it  dropped  in  close 
vicinity  of  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  near 
a  footpad.  Nell  was  able  to  support  himself 
quite  easily  with  one  hand  on  the  landing 
gear  strut  and  lean  down  and  pick  It  up. 

The  actual  traction  under  our  feet  and  re- 
covery from  Imbalance  were  Inferior  to  that 
which  we  had  simulated  In  the  one-sixth - 
gravity  aircraft.  The  surface  on  the  cushioned 
rubber  floor  of  the  airplane  was  quite  stable 
and  traction  was  easy.  On  the  moon  It  was 
more  difficult.  The  depth  to  which  our  feet 
penetrated  In  this  odd,  powdery-looking  sur- 
face varied  considerably.  In  many  places  we 
sank  only  a  fraction  of  an  inch,  but  the  rims 
of  some  small  depression  craters  seemed  to 
have  a  deeper  soft  layer.  Our  boots  actually 
went  In  three  or  four  Inches.  This  created  a 
tendency  for  slipping  sideways  when  the  boot 
finally  hit  something  hard,  and  we  tried  to 
move  aroiind  as  much  as  possible  on  level 
areas,  avoiding  the  little  depressions.  We 
also  tried  to  avoid  stepping  on  rocks  which 
looked  as  If  they  nUght  move.  It  was  easy 
to  dislodge  rocks  on  the  order  of  six  to  eight 
inches;  they  did  not  seem  to  be  firmly  rooted. 
I  recall  one  rather  large  rock,  quite  flat, 
which  felt  slippery.  It  had  dust  particles 
clinging  to  It,  and  those  plus  the  particles 
which  clung  to  the  sole  of  my  boots  created 
this  slipping  tendency. 

Never  at  any  time  did  Neil  and  I  find  work- 
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Ing  there  fatiguing;  we  never  felt  the  need  to 
stop  and  rest.  Naturally  we  wanted  to  under- 
stand fully  the  effort  required  to  get  back  up 
the  ladder  Into  the  LM,  so  before  we  commit- 
ted ourselves  to  lunar  work  1  practiced  that 
slight  Jump  up  the  last  long  step.  I  was  a 
little  hesitant  at  first  to  apply  a  lot  of  force, 
but  after  a  couple  of  tries  I  found  that  It 
was  In  fact  quite  easy.  Near  the  end  It  was 
easy  to  apply  enough  force  to  go  several  steps 
up  the  ladder  with  one  Jump. 

Technically  the  most  difficult  task  I  per- 
formed on  the  surface  was  driving  those  core 
samplers  Into  the  ground  to  get  little  tubes  of 
lunar  material  for  study.  For  such  a  soft, 
powdery  surface,  there  is  significant  and  sur- 
prising resistance  Just  a  few  inches  down. 
In  no  way  did  this  suggest  a  hard  force  like 
a  burled  rock.  It  was  Just  a  gradual  hardening 
of  the  subsurface  which  developed  about  five 
or  six  Inches  down.  Now  another  surprising 
thing  Is  that  this  resistance  Is  not  accom- 
panied by  a  strong  supporting  force  on  the 
sides.  I  would  meet  resistance  trying  to  push 
the  core  sampler  down  Into  the  ground,  into 
the  subsurface,  but  that  same  material  would 
not  support  the  tube  on  the  sides.  It  kept 
tipping  back  sind  forth  from  one  side  to  an- 
other. Nell  and  I  noticed  the  same  thing 
when  we  tried  to  put  the  flagstaff  in. 

What  this  meant,  quite  simply,  was  that  I 
had  to  hold  onto  the  top  of  the  core  tube 
extension  continually  while  I  was  hitting  It 
with  the  hammer  to  drive  It  down  Into  the 
ground.  I  actually  missed  once  or  twice.  It 
wasn't  a  question  of  visibility.  In  bringing 
the  hammer  down  I  tended  to  disturb  my 
own  body  position  and  my  balance,  as  I  was 
leaning  over  and  using  the  core  tube  partly 
to  support  myself.  When  a  striking  motion 
with  one  hand  disturbed  my  balance,  it  nuide 
me  simultaneously  move  the  core  tube.  And 
the  hammer  missed  the  top  of  the  extension 
handle. 

One  explanation  for  the  strange  degree  of 
resistance  in  lunar  material  may  be  that, 
having  already  been  compressed  by  the  lack 
of  any  atmosphere.  It  has  been  continually 
pounded  by  meteorites.  This  pounding  prob- 
ably has  compacted  that  lower  material  much 
further,  to  a  point  where  any  additional  com- 
pacting— like  that  of  forcing  a  cutting  tool 
and  tube  through  it — requires  significant  ap- 
plications of  force.  The  material  when  1 
finally  drew  It  out  appeared  to  me  to  have  a 
moist  consistency  In  the  way  It  adhered  to 
the  core  tube. 

It  was  a  unique,  almost  mystical  environ- 
ment up  here.  Neil  and  I  are  both  fairly 
reticent  people,  and  we  don't  go  In  for  free 
exchanges  of  sentiment.  Even  during  our 
long  training  we  didn't  have  many  free  ex- 
changes. In  contrast  to  that  there  was  a 
moment  on  the  moon,  a  brief  moment.  In 
which  we  sort  of  looked  at  each  other  and 
slapped  each  other  on  the  shoulder — that 
was  about  the  only  space  available — and 
said,  "We  made  It.  Good  show."  or  something 
like  that.  I  don't  believe  any  pair  of  people 
have  ever  been  more  removed  physically  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  than  we  were,  nor  at 
the  same  time  so  closely  bound  to  It  by  all 
people  back  here  who  maintained  liaison 
with  us  and  who  were  so  closely  involved 
in  helping  us  get  there  and  back. 

We  didn't  know  the  President  was  going 
to  telephone  us  on  the  moon  until  about  10 
seconds  before  It  happened.  At  that  point 
the  ground  told  us  to  move  over  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  fiag.  Then  we  heard  the  Pres- 
ident. Being  able  to  salute  that  flag  was  one 
of  the  more  humble  yet  proud  experiences 
I've  ever  had.  To  be  able  to  look  at  that 
American  flag  and  know  how  much  so  many 
people  had  put  of  themselves  and  their  work 
into  getting  It  where  it  was.  We  sensed — 
we  really  did — this  almost  mystical  unifica- 
tion of  all  the  people  in  the  world  at  that 
moment. 

Before  the  flight  Nell  and  I  had  discussed 
the  timing  of  cur  EVA,  and  we  had  the  op- 
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tlon — with  j  round  concurrence — of  doing  It 
either  after  a   brief  sleep  period  or  before 
We  agreed  that  splitting  up  a  sleep  period 
was  not  the  most  attractive  way  to  program 
ourselves,  and  going  out  early  meant  a  long 
period  without  rest.  Since  we  were  not  tired 
at  that  point,  we  decided  to  sleep  after  our 
EVA.  Our  success  In  that  was  less  than  opti- 
mum. In  a  \/ord,  we  slept  badly.  I  had  the 
more  advanti igeous  location,  on  the  floor  of 
the  LM.  Nell  worked  out  a  position  leaning 
back  against  the  aft  part  of  the  cabin,  essen- 
tially lying  (in   the  aacent  engine  cover.  In 
order   to   kee  3   his  feet   up,   he  rigged   up  a 
strap  around  a  vertical   bar  so  It  formed  a 
hammock  foi    his  feet.  Then  he  found  that 
the  earth  was  peering  at   him  through  the 
telescope.  Ths  telescope  was  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  It  h  ad  the  earth  In  its  field  of  view 
and   It   was   Ike  a   big  blue  eyeball  sUrlng 
right  at  him. 

The  thing  which  really  kept  us  awake, 
however,  was  the  temperature.  It  was  very 
chilly  In  thei  e.  After  about  three  hours  It 
became  unbei  rable  We  had  the  liquid  cool- 
ing system  in  operation  In  our  suits,  of 
course,  and  ^)e  tried  to  get  comfortable  by 
turning  the  water  circulation  down  to  mini- 
mum. That  dldnt  help  much.  We  turned  the 
temperature  (ontrol  on  our  oxygen  system 
down  to  minimum.  That  didn't  have  much 
effect  either.  Ve  could  have  raised  the  win- 
dow* shades  and  let  the  light  in  to  warm 
"  us,  VUl  that  Koxild  have  destroyed  any  re- 
maining possibility  of  sleeping. 

The  light  wiis  sometimes  annoying  because 
when  It  struc*  our  helmets  from  a  side  angle 
it  would  enter  the  face  plate  and  make  a 
glare  which  reflected  all  over  It.  Then  when 
we  entered  a  shadow,  we  would  see  reflec- 
tions of  our  4wn  faces  In  the  front  of  the 
helmet  and  thfey  obscured  anything  else  that 
was  to  be  sein.  Once  my  face  went  Into 
shadow  It  tool;  maybe  20  seconds  before  my 
pupils  dilated  out  again  and  I  could  see 
details. 

As  we  deplcyed  our  experiments  on  the 
surface  we  ha<l  to  Jettison  things  hke  lan- 
yards, retalnln;  fasteners,  etc.,  and  some  of 
these  we  tossed  away.  The  objects  would  go 
away  with  a  slaw,  very,  very  lazy  motion.  If 
anyone  tried  t)  throw  a  baseball  back  and 
forth  in  that  a;mosphere  he  would  have  dif- 
ficulty at  first  acclimatizing  himself  to  that 
slow,  lazy  trajectory,  but  I  believe  he  could 
adapt  to  it  quite  readily. 

It  was  surpriiing  10  me  how  much  at  home 
I  felt  in  Eagle  because  of  all  the  simulations 
we  had  done  b4ck  at  home.  The  view  of  the 
moon  from  th«  surface  and  the  EVA  itself 
have  much  lessl  reality  to  me  now  than  have 
those  familiar  Operations  inside  Eagle.  When 
we  locked  out  ttoe  windows  for  the  first  time 
it  Just  looked  Comfortable.  As  if  you  could 
almost  go  out  ikx  your  shirtsleeves  and  get  a 
suntan  out  therb.  I  remember  thinking.  "Gee. 
if  I  dldnt  knoW  where  I  was.  I  could  believe 
that  somebody  had  created  this  environ- 
ment somewherfe  out  In  the  West  and  given 
us  another  simulation  to  work  in." 

Inside  our  sjuts  and  helmets  we  could 
smell  nothing  (in  the  sixrface.  but  when  we 
got  back  into  I^ie  and  got  our  helmets  off 
we  could.  Odor  Is  very  subjective,  but  to  me 
there  was  a  distinct  smell  to  the  lunar  ma- 
terial, pungent  like  gunpowder  or  spent  cap- 
pistol  caps.  We  (krted  a  fair  amount  of  lunar 
dust  back  insid^  the  vehicle  with  us.  either 
on  our  suits  anjd  boots  or  on  the  conveyor 
system  we  used  |to  get  boxes  and  equipment 
back  inside.  We  noticed  the  odor  right  away 
Then  the  panicles  started  finding  little 
homes  for  themselves  in  the  flooring  or  the 
suits,  rubbing  Mp  against  things.  Once  we 
Ufted  off  again  »uid  were  in  zero  gravity  we 
expected  to  see; these  particles  emerge  and 
float  around  W^  didn't  exactly  expect  a  dust 
storm,  but  we  (Jertalnly  expected  a  consltf 
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take   off   our   helmets   and    gloves    without 
worrying  about  getting  dust  In  our  eyes. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  now  to  articulate  my 
thoughts  about  the  significance  of  this  flight. 
On  the  surface  it  was  three  people  on  a  voy- 
age, but  it  was  much  more  than  that.  It  was 
more  than  a  team  of  people  and  government 
and  Industry  working  together. 

Man   was  destined   to   land   on   the   moon 
sooner  or  later.  The  challenge  has  been  there 
ever  since  man  first  looked  at  the  moon,  and 
it  was  Inevitable  that  he  would  accept  the 
challenge.   The   symbolism  of  the   fight — of 
what  we  were  looklpg  for.  of  what  I  was  In- 
terested   in— seemed    to    transcend    modem 
times.   I  searched  for  some  words,  or  some 
symbol,   to  be   representative  of  man's  ex- 
panding search.   I   talked   It  over   with   my 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Dean  Woodruff  of  Webster 
Presbyterian  CSiurch,  and  we  tried  to  work 
out  on  paper  something  which  would  have 
universal  appeal.  We  were  never  quite  able  to 
do  it,  and  I  was  a  little  disappointed  In  this. 
I  was  able  to  serve  myself  communion  on 
the  moon.  At  a  service  at  home  two  weeks 
before  flight  time.  Dean  Woodruff  had  cele- 
brated a  special  communion  for  our  flight. 
After  the  service,  he  gave  me  a  miniature 
wine  chalice  which  I  had  stowed  In  the  LM 
with  a  small  amount  of  bread  and  wine.  Just 
after  Mike  had  passed  over  us  one  revolution 
after  our  landing,  when   we  knew   we  were 
going  to  be  on  the  moon  for  a  while,  I  un- 
stowed   these  elements  and  put  them  on  a 
little  table  I  had  In  front  of  the  abort  guid- 
ance-system computer.  During  my  requested 
air-to-ground  silence  I  then  read  some  pas- 
sages    from     the     Bible     and     celebrated 
communion. 

I  would  like  to  have  obeerved  Just  how  the 
wine  poured  In  that  environment,  but  it 
wasn't  important  how  It  got  In  the  cup  It 
was  important  only  to  get  It  there.  I  offered 
some  private  prayers,  but  I  And  now  that 
thoughts,  feelings,  come  Into  my  memory  in- 
stead of  words.  I  was  not  so  selflsh  as  to 
include  my  family  in  those  prayers  at  the 
moment,  nor  so  spacious  as  to  include  the 
fate  of  the  world.  I  was  thinking  more  about 
our  particular  task,  and  the  challenge  and 
the  opportunity  that  had  been  given  us  I 
asked  people  to  offer  thanks  in  their  own 
way,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  people  will  keep 
this  whole  event  In  their  minds  and  see 
beyond  minor  details  and  technical  achieve- 
ments to  a  deeper  meaning  behind  It  all- 
challenge,  a  quest,  the  human  need  to  do 
these  things  and  the  need  to  recognize  that 
we  are  all  one  mankind,  under  God 
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erable  amount  ol 


It  floating  up  from  the  floor 
and  out  of  nookii  and  crannies.  SurprlslnKlv 


It  never  did.  We 


were  able  to  go  ahead  and 


I  Rattlib  Around  in  Mt  Mini-Cathedrai. 

(By  Michael  Collins) 
Trying  to  cram  eight  days  and  nearly  500  - 
000  miles  into  a  couple  of  columns  of  print 
is  a  formidable  Job.  I  saw  many  things  which 
human  eyes  are  rarely  privileged  to  see.  But 
of  all  these  It  was  the  most  wonderful  thing 
to  see  Eagle  coming  up  from  the  surface  of 
the  moon.  I  really  got  excited  then  because 
for  the  first  time  It  was  clear  that  they  had 
done  It.  They  had  landed  on  the  mooo  and 
got  off  again. 

It  was  a  nice,  clear,  crisp  lunar  day  If 
there  is  such  a  thing.  The  moon  didn't  look 
sinister  or  forbidding,  as  It  can  at  very  low 
sun  angles.  But  that  day.  with  a  high  sun 
angle,  it  was  a  happy  place.  It  also  was  a 
happy  situation,  because  here  was  the  LM 
getting  larger  and  larger,  brighter  and 
shinier,  and  right  smack  dab  where  it  should 
have  been.  All  the  tricky  parts  of  the  ren- 
dezvous were  over,  and  now  aU  we  had  to  do 
was  dock  and  get  home. 

The  computer,  of  course,  had  been  telling 
me  that  everything  was  going  well,  but  that's 
a  rather  impersonal  message  It's  not  any 
substitute  for  being  able  to  look  out  the 
window  and  really  see  Eagle  fixed  in  the 
reticle  pattern  as  if  riding  on  railroad  track* 
The  docking  process  begins  when  the  two 


vehicles  touch  and  the  probe  sUdes  Into  th. 
drogue.  They're  held  together  then  by  th«! 
any  capture  latches,  and  it's  almost  like  tSj 
little  paper  cUps  holding  together  two  veht 
cles,  one  of  which  weighs  30,000  pounds  a^n 
the  other  5.000.  It's  a  tenuous  grasp  To  mt^. 
the  combination  rigid  you  Are  a  little  «! 
bottle  that  activates  a  plunger  which  literal^ 
sucks  the  two  vehicles  together.  At  this  polm 
the  12  captures  latches  fire  mechanically  ann 
you  are  held  together  very  strongly  That', 
the  hard  dock.  "  *        "" 

Just  as  I  fired  the  charge  on  the  gas  bottle 
we  got  a  quite  abnormal  oscillation  in  1^; 
yaw  axis.  We  had  8  or  10  rather  dubious  sec 
onds  then,  when  I  really  thought  we  we» 
outside  the  boundaries  for  a  successful  t7 
tract  and  that  I  was  going  to  have  to  releas^ 
the  LM  and  go  back  and  dock  all  over  again 
I  could  have  done  it,  as  there  was  plenty  of 
fuel.  I've  heard  that  I  said.  "All  hell  broke 
loose."  I  don't  remember  saying  that  but  1' 
it's  on  the  transcript  of  communications' 
then  I  guess  I  did  say  it. 

At  any  rate  I  Instantly  took  action  to 
correct  the  angle  and  so  did  Nell  in  Eaele 
Together  we  returned  the  two  vehicles  to 
an  In-line  position.  All  this  time  the  auto- 
matic retract  cycle  was  In  fact  taking  place 
and  we  heard  a  loud  bang,  which  Is  charac^ 
terlstlc  of  those  12  big  latches  slamminK 
home.  And  lo  and  behold  we  were  docked 
and  it  was  all  over. 

The  first  thing  I  had  to  do  then  was  get 
the  tunnel  cleared  to  remove  the  hatch  and 
the  probe  and  the  drogue  and  to  stow  them 
Then  I  floated  up  into  the  tunnel  to  greet 
them.  I  could  see  them  both,  those  beady 
little  eyes,  up  there  in  the  LM,  and  it's  ter- 
rible but  I  cant  remember  now  which  one 
of  them  was  first  to  get  back  into  Columbia 
with  me.  I  met  them  both  In  the  tunnel  and 
we  shook  hands,  hard,  and  that  was  It  I 
was  glad  to  see  them  and  they  allowed  as 
how  they  were  happy  to  be  back  They 
passed  the  rock  boxes  through  to  me  and  I 
handled  them  as  if  they  were  absolutely 
Jam-packed  with  rare  Jewels,  which  in  a 
sense  they  were. 

The  flight  in  general  was  Just  beautiful  I 
was  a  little  surprised  by  the  initial  ride  on 
Saturn  V.  It  was  rough  for  the  first  15  sec- 
onds or  so.  I  suppose  Satums  are  like  people 
In  a  way,  no  two  are  exactly  the  same.  Ours 
seemed  very  busy.  It  was  like  a  nervous  lady 
driving  her  car  down  a  narrow  alleyway  un- 
able to  decide  whether  she's  too  far  to  the 
left  or  too  far  to  the  right,  but  she  knows 
she's  one  and  maybe  the  other.  So  she  keeps 
Jerking  the  wheel  back  and  forth.  I  expect 
that  when  I  examine  the  data  I'll  flnd  that 
my  heightened  awareness  of  these  tense  mo- 
ments has  made  me  exaggerate  outrageously. 
But  that's  the  way  it  felt.  After  about  15 
seconds  it  quieted  down  and  the  second 
stage  was  absolutely  as  smooth  as  glass. 
It  had  a  sort  of  ethereal  quality.  You 
couldn't  believe  you  had  those  big  engines 
burning  behind  you. 

Any  flight  like  this  is  an  extremely  long. 
fragile  daisy  chain  of  events.  The  malfunc- 
tion of  any  one  of  thousands  of  pieces  of 
hardware  on  the  way  could  ruin  the  remain- 
der of  the  mission.  Despite  the  fact  that  I 
had  great  confldence  in  each  individual  item 
of  equipment.  I  was  a  little  pessimistic  about 
our  chances  to  carry  the  whole  thing  off.  I 
flgured  that  any  chain  as  long  and  as  tenu- 
ous as  this  had  to  have  a  weak  link.  Believe 
me,  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  before  the  flight 
worrying  about  that  link.  Could  I  be  it? 
Could  my  training  have  neglected  some  vital 
bit  of  Information?  Or  had  I  been  properly 
exposed   but  simply  forgetful? 

By  launch  day  I  was  convinced  that  I  had 
taken  all  steps  within  reason  to  prepare  my- 
self, and  I  hoped  that  the  thousands  of 
others  responsible  for  equipment  prepara- 
tion had  done  the  same.  Obviously  they  had. 
for  the  performance  of  the  whole  "sUck" 
was  nothing  short  of  perfection. 
People  keep  asking  me  if  I  wu  lonely  up 


there  in  Columbia  while  Nell  and  Buzz  were 
on  the  moon.  I  wasn't.  I've  been  flying  air- 
planes by  myself  for  about  17  years,  and  the 
Idea  of  being  In  a  flying  vehicle  alone  was  in 
no  way  alarming.  In  fact,  sometimes  I  prefer 
to  be  by  myself. 

I  knew  there  were  a  nvunber  of  things  that 
could  go  wrong  with  the  LM  and  some  of 
them  would  require  a  gcxxl  deal  of  rescue 
work  on  my  part,  but  I  really  wasn't  appre- 
hensive about  it.  In  Columbia  I  had  a  happy 
home.  Its  construction  is  almost  like  that  of 
a  miniature  cathedral,  the  bell  tower  being 
the  tunnel  which  goes  up  into  the  LM.  We 
had  to  prepare  for  a  possible  extravehicular 
transfer  to  get  the  other  two  back,  in  case  we 
were  unable  to  dock  properly.  So  I  had  re- 
moved the  center  couch  and  folded  it  up  and 
stowed  It  underneath  the  left  couch.  This 
created  a  center  aisle  that  gave  me  more  vol- 
ume than  I  needed,  and  I  rattled  around  In 
my  mlnl-cathedral,  bumping  into  the  nave 
and  transept  when  I  wasn't  careful. 

I  never  caught  a  glimpse  of  Eagle  on  the 
surface  of  the  moon,  but  I  could  sometimes 
hear  them.  The  LM  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon  is  always  pointed  toward  some  point 
on  earth  and  Neil  and  Buzz  oould  always 
talk  to  the  ground.  But  I  was  whizzing 
around  and  around,  and  out  of  each  two- 
hour  revolution  I  was  on  the  backside  where 
I  couldn't  talk  to  anybody  anywhere  for  over 
40  minutes.  Then  as  soon  as  I  came  within 
sight  of  the  earth.  I  could  talk  to  the  earth. 
But  I  still  wasn't  In  sight  of  the  LM  because 
It  was  over  the  horizon.  So  on  any  one  pass  on 
the  front  side  I  had  roughly  an  hour  and  15 
minutes  that  I  could  talk  to  the  world,  but 
only  six  or  seven  minutes  when  I  could  talk 
directly  to  the  LM.  Every  time  I'd  come 
around  after  a  silent  period  I'd  be  Just  like 
everybody  down  on  the  ground,  asking. 
"What  did  they  say?  What  did  they  say?" 

The  quarantine  period  was  a  little  bur- 
densome. We  were  really  glad  to  hear  that  the 
mice  stayed  healthy  and  didn't  pick  up  any 
moon  bugs.  I  was  standing  by  inside  the 
quarantine  area  ready  to  give  mouth-to- 
mouth  resuscitation  or  anything  else  to  keep 
them  alive.  I  had  always  hoped  that  after  the 
first  landing  they  would  decide  quarantine 
Isn't  necessary,  but  I  understand  that  It  will 
continue  at  least  for  the  first  three  or  four 
landings. 

From  60  miles  up  the  moon  changes  color 
as  the  sun  angle  changes.  As  you  go  around 
you  have  dawn  and  then  midday,  dusk  and 
darkness,  and  the  cycle  repeats  each  revolu- 
tion. When  you  come  over  the  area  by  dawn 
and  by  dusk,  when  the  sun  Is  slanting  off 
the  lunar  surface  at  a  very  shallow  angle. 
It  is  truly  a  gray  world.  The  grays  go  from 
absolute  pure  black  through  charcoal  gray  to 
slate  into  light  gray.  That's  what  the  crew  of 
Apollo  8  reported.  Apollo  10  thought  It  was 
brown.  As  you  report  the  lunar  noon,  mid- 
day, with  the  sun  at  a  high  angle,  brown  It 
Is.  It  changes  from  gray  to  brown  and  then 
back  to  gray  again,  so  we  were  able  to  avoid 
contradicting  either  crew. 

On  my  only  previous  space  flight,  Gemini 
10. 1  was  so  busy  that  I  couldn't  even  stop  to 
register  the  amazing  fact  of  being  outside, 
floating  around  on  the  end  of  a  tether.  My 
attention  was  100%  riveted  to  the  task  to  be 
done.  This  time,  during  the  quieter  moments 
of  the  flight,  I  really  could  do  some  thinking 
about  it.  I  thought  a  lot  about  my  family  but 
beyond  that  I  thought  about  the  planet 
Earth  and  what  a  magnifloent  place  to  live  it 
is,  and  how  tranquil  it  looks  from  a  great 
distance.  I  thought  about  how  nice  it  would 
be  to  get  back  to  planet  Earth,  aud  to  see 
blue  water  for  a  (^ange  Instead  of  this  ut- 
terly sterile,  vacuum  world  that  I  was  going 
around  and  arotmd.  You  know,  there  are 
planets  and  there  are  planets.  I've  only  seen 
two  of  them,  but  there's  absolutely  no  com- 
parison between  than.  The  moon  Is  a  fasci- 
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natlng  place  and  I'm  sure  that,  geologically, 
Ifs  a  little  gem.  But  give  me  the  earth  any- 
time. 

I  hope  that  one  of  the  by-producte  of  the 
space  program  will  be  to  use  our  technology 
to  preserve  and  protect  our  planet,  to  let  the 
people  know  what  a  wonderful  place  they 
have — one  they  mtist  stop  befouling.  We're 
extremely  lucky  Just  to  have  the  air  to 
breathe  and  the  ocean  to  cup  in  our  hands 
and  pour  over  our  heads.  It  is  both  a  tragedy 
and  a  hideous  crime  to  allow  fllth  and  pollu- 
tion to  contaminate  the  waters,  so  that  pour- 
ing them  over  your  head  is  no  longer  a 
pleasure. 

I  prefer  people  to  macdiinery  but  there  are 
times  when  cold,  inanimate  objects  deserve 
the  affection,  regard  and  esteem  usually  re- 
served for  flesh  and  blood.  July  24  was  such  a 
time,  and  Coliunbla  such  a  ma<diine.  She  had 
taken  us  across  a  hostile  black  void  to  an 
alien  planet,  then  back  again,  serenely  de- 
pK)6itlng  us  almost  affectionately  on  the  blu- 
est of  blue  waters.  It  didn't  seem  Just  to  leave 
her  scorched  caircass  unceremoniously,  gutted 
and  unattended,  without  somehow  trying  to 
mark  her,  to  set  her  apart. 

That  night  on  the  Hornet  I  clambered  ba<dt 
on  board  and,  ballpoint  in  hand,  stood  navi- 
gation station,  staring  at  the  blank  expanse 
of  gray  bulkhead.  I  couldn't  think  of  words 
eloquent  enotigh  to  describe  my  emotions  but 
finally  I  wrote:  "Spacecraft  107,  alias  Apollo 
11,  alias  Colimibia.  The  best  ship  to  come 
down  the  line.  God  bless  her." 
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alumina  in  1988,  with  total  earnings  from 
bauxite  and  alumina  exports  rising  by 
16  percent,  prove  Jamaica  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  world  market  not  to  be  taken 
lightly.  Needless  to  say,  the  images  con- 
jured up  by  the  name  of  Jamaica  more 
than  explain  the  some  350.000  visitors  to 
the  island  In  1968.  a  16-percent  increase 
over  1967. 

Nor  has  Jamaica  focused  only  on  her 
own  4.420  square  miles.  Within  a  month 
of  her  independence  from  Great  Britain, 
she  joined  the  Pan  American  Health 
Organization  as  her  first  contribution  to 
inter-American  cooperation.  And  the 
government  of  Prime  Minister  Hugh 
Shearer  is  to  be  commended  for  its  re- 
cent decision  to  establish  a  new  popula- 
tion nutrition  unit  as  part  of  the  Carib- 
bean Food  and  Nutrition  Institute  at 
Kingston,  where  the  worldwide  Malaria 
Eradication  Training  Center  is  also  lo- 
cated. In  addition,  her  entry  into  the 
Organization  of  American  States  just  last 
month  holds  promise  to  pro\1de  the  or- 
ganization with  fresh  ideas  and  tone,  as 
well  as  the  Oxford  English  accent. 

As  Jamaica  enters  her  eighth  year  of 
independence,  allow  me  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations on  her  record  thus  far;  and 
to  Prime  Minister  Shearer  and  Ambas- 
sador Edgarton  Richardson,  I  extend  my 
warmest  wishes  for  continuing  progress 
and  peace. 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NFW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  thoughts 
of  JEimaica  usually  bring  to  mind  an 
idyllic  setting,  a  tropical  paradise  replete 
with  shimmering  sand,  the  calm  tur- 
quoise of  the  Caribbean  occasionally 
punctuated  by  the  distant  beat  of  a 
Calypso  band.  Jamaica  is  this  and  more, 
for  it  takes  more  than  the  stuff  that  the 
travel  agent's  dreams  are  made  of  to 
make  a  nation,  and  looking  beyond  the 
scenery  to  the  record  of  the  past  7  years 
as  an  independent  nation,  it  is  more  than 
fitting  that  we  pause  to  commemorate 
Jamaica's  independence  day  of  August  6. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  majority 
of  the  developing  nations  to  be  plagued 
by  a  variety  of  economic  ills.  Jamaica 
has  himdled  these  problems  wisely,  pro- 
viding incentives  for  the  establishment 
of  industry  and  the  encouragement  of 
foreign  investment.  Looking  at  the  gross 
domestic  product  for  the  past  year,  the 
9 -percent  increase  over  that  of  1967  is  a 
heartening  Indication  of  growth  in  this 
picturesque  isle.  In  the  last  year  alone, 
16  manufacturing  plants  opened,  many 
of  them  American  based,  plus  a  cable 
and  wire  plant  that  will  produce  for  both 
the  local  market  and  for  export.  Further 
evidence  of  Jamaica's  vigorous  and  ex- 
panding economy  finds  the  value  of  ex- 
ports on  the  rise  by  13  percent,  a  step 
largely  attributable  to  the  over  30  per- 
cent increase  in  the  level  of  investment 
of  the  previous  year.  Moreover,  the  12 
percent  increase  In  the  production  of 
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HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  held  extensive 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  funds  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  related  agen- 
cies. The  published  hearings  include  a 
large  number  of  tables  which  show  how 
much  money  Is  allocated  to  each  of  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  for  the  fiscal  years  1968,  1969, 
and  1970. 

An  analysis  of  these  tables  convinc- 
ingly demonstrates  that  the  people  of 
Illinois  are  being  shortchanged.  Dvulng 
calendar  1967,  which  Included  the  first 
6  months  of  fiscal  1968,  the  total  per- 
sonal income  for  Illinois  was  $40,850 
million,  which  was  6.5  percent  of  the 
$625,068  million  total  for  all  50  States 
plus  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  analysis  which  I  have  had  pre- 
pared eliminated  all  of  the  above- 
mentioned  outlying  possessions,  thus 
leaving  only  the  50  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Also  eliminated  were 
programs  from  which  some  States  were 
not  allocated  funds.  In  almost  every 
instance,  the  State  of  Illinois  received 
considerably  less  than   6  percent,   the 
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amount  b^g  less  than  2  percent  In  a 
number  of  i  cases.  Prom  a  couple  of  pro- 
grams, the  amount  exceeded  7  percent- 
otherwise  there  was  no  program  from 
which  Illinois  got  as  much  as  6  percent 
It  Is  ob\«ous  that  my  State  would  be 
better    off    if    these    programs    were 
returned  tp  the  State  and  local  levels 
Accwnpanjlng  such  a  shift  should  be  a 
comparabl*  reduction  In  Federal  taxes 
It  would  be  up  to  the  Individual  States 
to  Increase  their  own  taxes  where  neces- 
sary.   CerUainly    an    Illinois    taxpayer 
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would  be  better  off  paying  a  dollar  to 
the  State  of  Illinois  than  a  dollar  and  a 
half  to  the  National  Government. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  coUeagues  will 
want  to  prepare  similar  tabulations  for 
their  own  States  In  order  to  determine 
whether  they.  too.  are  being  short- 
changed. 

The  appropriations  bUl  for  Labor- 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
related  agencies,  as  passed  by  this  body 
provided  a  total  of  $17,573,600,000  an 
increase  of  $922,600,000  over  the  amount 
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reported  by  the  Committee  on  Apnro 
Priatlons.  I  voted  against  the  increaL 
and  against  the  bill  on  flnal  passage^ 
I  felt  that  the  $16,651  million  provJd^ 
by  the  committee  should  have  been  m 
rather  than  increased.  "' 

If  the  other  body  raises  the  total  even 
further.  I  hope  that  the  House  of  pin 
resentatlves  wiU  refuse  to  agree  toS 
ncreases.  The  people  of  nilnols  are  h* 
ing  shortchanged  enough  already 

The  analysis  to  which  I  referred  fol 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE NARCOTIC  ADDICTION  AND 
DRUG  ABUSE  CARE  AND  CONTROL 
ACT  OP  1969 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3.  1969 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced today,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  comprehensive  bill  to  deal  with 
many  aspects  of  the  Nation's  rapidly 
growing  drug  problem. 

With  one  important  exception,  my  bill 
is  identical  with  S.  2608,  introduced  on 
July  14  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Yarborough.  My  honor- 
able colleague  from  California.  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson,  introduced  the  Yarbor- 
ough bill  in  the  House,  unaltered,  on 
July  15.  and  reintroduced  it.  with  22  co- 
sponsors  on  July  28.  My  bUl  differs  from 
theirs  only  by  specific  reference  to  the 
classification  or  regulation  of  marihuana. 

Not  long  ago,  drugtaking  was  con- 
fined to  hospitals  and  to  the  back  alleys 
of  our  most  neglected  slums.  Even  then. 
of  course,  addiction  was  a  complex  di- 
sease, a  pathology  not  simply  biological, 
but  also  psychological  and  social.  We  un- 
derstood it  then  even  less  than  we  do 
today,  but  that  ignorance  was  somewhat 
excusable:  The  problem  then  was  mar- 
ginal, almost  exotic. 

Lamentably,  this  is  no  longer  the  case. 
Today  we  are  well  on  our  way  to  becom- 
ing a  nation  of  drugtakers. 

The  use  of  addictive  drugs  such  as 
heroin,  cocaine,  and  opium,  has  spread 
rapidly.  Addiction  now  claims  about  100,- 
000  victims,  as  compared  with  about  60.- 
000  several  years  ago.  But  the  really  dra- 
matic advance  has  been  on  new  fronts: 
This  decade  has  seen  the  rise  of  house- 
hold drugs  and  drugs  of  rebellion. 
Tliough  imscientific.  these  categories  are 
useful,  for  they  reflect  a  distinction  com- 
monly made  by  the  society  at  large. 

The  household  drugs  are  generally 
taken  by  worried  or  harassed  citizens  of 
middle  age  who  consider  themselves  nor- 
mal in  all  respects.  According  to  Dr. 
Stanley  Yolles.  director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  sedatives  and 
tranquilizers,  usually  with  an  ampheta- 
mine or  barbituate  base,  are  used  in  ex- 
cess by  200,000  to  400,000  Americans.  In  a 
few  years,  these  figures  will  surely  be  an 
underestimate;  the  abuse  of  depressant 


and  stimulant  drugs  is  rapidly  becoming 
part  of  our  frenetic  way  of  life. 

Simultaneously,  many  of  those  un- 
happy with  that  way  of  life,  typically 
the  young  and  well-educated,  have 
adopted  the  hallucinogenic  drugs  as  a 
badge  of  rebellion.  Our  figures  on  these 
drugs  are  very  unreliable,  but  conserva- 
tive estimates  suggest  that  at  least  5 
million  persons  have  taken  marihuana 
once  or  more.  Among  these  are  between 
20  and  40  percent  of  our  college  students. 
About  5  percent  have  experimented  with 
LSD  or  its  more  potent  cousins. 

On  the  horizon  hover  whole  famiUes  of 
even  more  extraordinary  substances. 
Scientists  now  rather  casually  mention 
the  possibility  of  drugs  which  will  en- 
hance or  obliterate  memory,  which  will 
induce  blissful  contentment,  unquestion- 
ing acquiescence,  or  anxious  awareness. 
We  may  one  day  have  the  chemical 
knowledge  to  alter  an  individual's  genes. 
The  moral,  social,  and  legal  problems 
suggested  by  these  possibilities  stagger 
the  imagination,  but  almost  no  one  is 
thinking  seriously  about  them.  Too  many 
scientists  still  think  their  responsibility 
ends  at  the  laboratory  bench;  too  many 
of  us  in  public  life  refuse  even  to  con- 
sider a  problem  until  it  reaches  catas- 
trophic proportions. 

Today's  delay  of  course  sets  the  stage 
for  tomorrow's  panic.  Even  now,  we  have 
our  fair  share  of  hysteria.  Parents  are 
asking  for  draconian  drug  legislation 
and,  simultaneously,  pleading  with  the 
police  to  go  easy  on  the  drug  infractions 
of  their  own  children.  Superficially  stri- 
dent and  demanding,  the  public  mood  is 
actually  very  confused  and  contradic- 
tory. And  no  wonder:  Our  laws  are 
archaic  and  inconsistent,  and  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  use  and  abuses  of  drugs  re- 
mains pathetically  thin.  We  are  all  argu- 
ing in  a  factual  vacuum,  a  procedure 
guaranteed  to  produce  shrill  and  mean- 
ingless echoes. 

My  bill  deals  with  research,  treatment 
and  education.  Designed  to  gather 
knowledge  and  to  disseminate  it  rapidly 
throughout  the  country,  it  would  pro- 
vide an  early  warning  system  for  drugs 
and  a  rescue  operation  for  those  who 
foolishly  ignored  the  warnings  in  the 
p>ast. 

This  bill  does  not  aim  at  altering  our 
drug  laws,  which  Is  a  necessary,  but  sep- 
arate, task.  My  bill  is  hardly  a  substitute 
for  the  writing  of  new  and  consistent 
penal  statutes  in  the  drxig  area.  But 
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neither  are  criminal  statutes  a  substitute 
for  the  bin  I  am  introducing  today.  For 
at  least  three  broad  reasons,  penalties 
alone  will  never  eradicate  the  drug  men- 
ace: 

Pirst.  dnig  abuse  is  already  rampant  in 
the  face  of  rather  stringent  State  and 
Federal  sanctions;  the  deterrent  power 
of  law  is  clearly  less  than  absolute  in  this 

Second,  for  many  drugs  we  have  in- 
sufiQcient  knowledge  to  write  sm  intel- 
ligent penal  statute.  If  it  does  not  match 
the  crime,  the  law  will  meet  with  con- 
tempt, not  respect;  it  will  be  evaded,  not 
obeyed. 

Third,  and  most  important,  no  crimi- 
nal law  can  help  the  thousands  of  citi- 
zens whose  lives  have  already  been  cruel- 
ly transformed  by  drugs. 

My  bill  attacks  those  aspects  of  the 
drug  abuse  phenomenon  which  are  im- 
mune to  legal  sanctions. 

It  would  amend  the  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Act  to  allow  eligi- 
bility for  Federal  funding  of  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  as  well  as  con- 
struction and  staffing  expenses. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants,  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  National  Advisory  Mental  Health 
Council,  for  research,  personnel  training, 
educational  materials,  and  evaluation 
surveys  relevant  to  the  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem. Section  302 fa)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  would  be  amended  to  allow 
studies  of  depressant  and  stimulant 
drugs,  as  well  as  narcotics. 

The  bill  would  establish  regional  re- 
search centers  for  the  study  of  drug 
abuse,  one  of  which  would  become  a  Na- 
tional Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse  Center. 

Finally,  my  bill  would  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW,  in  consultation  with  a  new 
and  expert  conunittee,  the  authority  to 
designate  substances  as  depressant  or 
stimulant  drugs  and  to  control  the  medi- 
cal and  scientific  uses  of  narcotics  and 
depressant  or  stimulant  drugs.  I  regard 
this  as  a  very  important  provision;  its 
adoption  would  indicate  that  we  under- 
stand the  fimdamental  nature  of  the 
drug  menace  threatening  this  coimtry. 
The  drug  probl«n,  largely  and  increas- 
ingly, is  a  public  health  problem.  It 
should  therefore  largely  fall  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Yarborough-Wilson  bill,  mi  which 
mine  is  modeled,  would  remove  marl- 
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huana  regrilatlon  from  the  Internal  Rev- 

♦T"^  «°^*  *°^  *°<='"<'e  the  drug  under 
the  definition  of  depressant  for  stimulant 
substances  In  the  Food.  Drug  and  Cos- 
metics Act,  thus  making  marihuana  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  and  controls  imposed 
on  such  substances.  As  noted,  I  have  de- 
leted this  provision  In  introducing  my 
bill  My  rea*on  Is  simple:  nowhere  else  In 
the  legislation  Is  there  specific  refer«nce 
to  a  particular  drug  or  to  the  complex 
Issue  of  peiialtles.  Whatever  Its  merits 
the  marlhuina  provision  would  unneces- 
sarily  complicate  the  bill. 

hJJ*®.^'®*  *^°"^*  ^^**  ^«  shall  soon  deal 
with  the  regulation  of  marihuana,  for 
the  Supreme  Court  has  recently  voided 
key  provlsiohs  of  the  extant  Federal  leg- 
islation on  that  subject.  But  this  Issue 
promises  a  iQng  and  heated  debate  There 
is  no  reason  to  carry  it  out  within  the 
context  of  a  bill  designed  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

OnT^lffr'^L^'"'^^^'"  ^**  °"^^  facets- 
Jw  ^7.  u  ^  ""^P'  '^^^ly  distinct  will 
they  submit  !to  raUonal  analysis 

I  now  subialt  the  full  text  of  my  blU 
for  my  colleagues'  information: 

H.R.   13561 
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^'""*«  Provlie  for  a  comprehensive  and  co- 

2nH  ^  tV^^  °°  "**  narcotic  addiction 
and  drug  abi^se  problem,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees  "^ 

Be  it  enactek  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

aZ^^TA  °^  """  ^''"^'^  St^s  Jf 
America  in  Cdngress  assembled. 

SHo«T  Tm.i: 

•r^^'°H  ^  .T*"  ^^  ™*y  »»«  cited  as  the 
n^^'i'h  °'A'^  ^'^'^^^^  Addiction  and 
Drug  Abuse  Care  and  Control  Act  of  1969" 


DBCLARATION 

Sec.  2  (a, 
(1)  Narcotic 
major  health  tu 
significant    pro 


'     FINDINGS     AND     PITHPOSES 

Congress  finds  that — 
Idlctlon  and  drug  abuse  are 
social  problems  afflicting  a 
'rtlon    of    the    public,    and 


much  more  needs  to  be  done  by  public  ^d 

m'.Z^'*.^'°'='^  *°  "^^'^l^P  effective  prev^. 
tlon  and  control.  ficvea 

trea^ilf'^^nHl**^'*'"'^  ^'^  'I'^K  abuse 
treatment     andi  control     programs    should 

Tb^TZS^'T'  '*'  beconSnunltyb^"* 
(B)  provide  a  comprehensive  range  of  aerv- 

nr?Jr"*^"^f«^"^«°«=y  trealSfnt  un^; 
proper   medical  lausplcee   on   a   coordlna^ 

th^  ^.^'^  '^*  '^  integrated  with  and  Invo^ 
m,h,f^"''!.P""'^'P*"°'^  °'  a  wide  range  Of 
pubUc  and  nonijvernmental  agencies 

(3)  There  Is  ^  urgent  need  to  educate 
Toung  people  anfcTthe  public  in  gen^^  on 
the  ab^  Of  dm^  and  that  Insumfl ent  ma^° 
s^h  J  "!f"yj*"  avauable  to  undertaL 
such  educational  programs.  ^^ 

(4)  There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  orofes- 
s^onal  and  other} personnel  trained  t^woTk 
more  effectively  ik  relation  to  the  prevention 
and^reatment  of  j^tic  addictlo^^TcSg 

(5)  Current  knowledge  regardlne  the 
cott^  addiction  a^d  drug  abuse  are  In^. 

hi^th  ^°  ^""^  4  P^serve  and  protect  the 

in^^.?^'*    K^'^H?  **^  '^^  Amerlcan^eoSe 

h.fr^?*  these Jieeds,  it  is  the  purp«e^of 

Su,^tio^  ''^^°^''''  Secretary^oTHS^tth! 
Tr^r^^f  -  **  Welfare  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  ajid  contracts  for  the  ^n- 


structlon,   staffing 
nance  of  facilities 


operation,    and   malnte- 

tr^afTT,-.,;, '"^ ■!!  ^°'  *b*  prevention  and 

treatment   of   narjotlc   addiction    and   dru« 

tlon  InL^'d^rrfP'^^^^  °'  narcotic  adS 
uon  and  drug  abu^e  education  DrocTam«  fr^ 
the  training  of  professional  andT^p^r- 


^r!.h'°!«'^'  """*"'^  °^  appropriate  study, 
research,  and  experimentation,  and  for  the 
creation  of  appropriate  demonstration  proj- 
Ibusi        "^  to  narcotic  addiction  and  drug 

TITLE       I— CONSTRUCTION,       STAFFING 
AND^ERATION   OF   TREATMENT  PA-" 

2fif*?«!°^/f2  S«:tlons242  (a) .  243  (a)  and 
r.  L  -  ^*  Community  Mental  Health 
centere  Act  are  each  amended  by  strlk- 
i^K^*!  ,°^  compensation  of  professional  and 
technical  peraonnel  for  the  Initial  operation" 

t^^.i'^^i''^  ""  "•"  *»^«'-«^  '°  ekch  such 
tl^a!^^e"         °P^"'°°'    »^fflng.    and   maln- 

mI^L^^I  ^^^  ^^^  °'  ">*  Community 
»^tal  Health  Centers  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

„Ji^',°™"'*  "'''*"  subsection  (a)  for  the 

^TfZ,T"^'^°^J^"^''«-  ^^'J  niamtenance 
Of  a  facility  may  be  made  only  for  the  first 

frfi^.J**"  ^^^  ^"''**  ^*c""y  *«  1°  operation 
«.l^^o<?"°""*  °^  ^y  ^"""^  K^t  shall  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the 

iT»  ^^° /«"«  of  the  grant  and  75  per 
centum  of  such  costs  for  each  of  the  next 
SIX  years. 

Mpn.'ai^»"?1  ^*^  '*='  °'  <^be  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•'(c)  Grants  made  under  subsection  (a) 
rZl^"  "'^^  °^  operation,  staffing,  and  main- 
tenance  may  not  exceed  the  percentages  of 
^JlJ^"^-  ^""^  ""^y  be  made  only  Tjr  the 
nnH  •  P^T^'^bed  for  grants  for  such  costs 
under  section  242  "  v.^^«« 

mI"?,^"?"    ^^^^^^    °'    *»»•    Community 

s^rn^gr^?x"cr  ofi4^  — ^ui 

Tpei'^rtl^..*'^  "^"  *^--^  "^  --Of 

tai' H»f^„"?.''  ^^  ^''^  °^  *^«  Community  Men- 
follS^f^  *"  **=*  *"  a^^'^ded  to  read  as 

"(c)  Grants  under  subsection  (a)  for  the 

oTTr°ST"'^'°''-  '***^'  '^'^  maintenance 
of  a  facility  may  be  made  only  for  the  flrrt 

an^H  *^,f**"  '^"  '"*=^  '*«"'ty  18  m  operatioS 

exceed  90  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the 
first  two  years  of  the  grant  and  76  per  centum 

ml:T  ^2'  ^^°'  '^«  next'^u'?^ 
(f )  Section  261  (a)  of  the  Community  Men- 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  aoDro. 
prlated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yea^  ending 
Juje  30  1970:  $20,000,000  for  the  flLIl  ye^ 
ending  June  30.  1971.-  $40,000,000  foTthel^ 

t^.  T'  f"'""^  '^"°''  3.  1972:  $50.00^.0^  Tor 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1973^^aivi 
$75^000.000  for  the  flscll  year  end°ing'j'Le1'o^ 
Th-J^?L  co'^t^uctlon.    operating    staffing 

ISmf^    ''"''=''  ^*°^  ^"l"  Pa^ts  C  or  D 
Sums  so  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 

close  of  the  next  fiscal  year  " 

He'aUh^me^'^i  °/.*''^  Community  Mental 
aeaim  Centers  Act  is  amended  bv  <:i-hv4»,» 
out  subsection  (f)  and  lining  in  ISu 
thereof  the  following:  "«='^""8  m  iieu 
"(b)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  an. 
proprlated  for  the  fiscal  year  enmng  June  30 
1971,  and  each  of  the  next  eleven  fll^ryeS 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  dontm^ 
to  make  grants  for  staffing  with  r^tSct^ 

sT^Sr^""  "^"^  P*"  C  o'  D  for  wwch^ 
staffing  operation  and  maintenance  want 
t^^  Tf *  'r^  appropriations  un^r  subS^- 
ilfi^  ^"K  °'  *^^*  ««="on  for  the  fiscal  ve^ 
ending  June  30.  1970.  through  1976  ^ 
*„.  '°!  ^o*"  purposes  of  parts  C  and  D  the 
term  •staffing-  means  salartes.  fringe  ben;sfltL 
and  travel  allowances  for  profeSon^  t^hJ 

vid!^.^''  ''^PP^"  personnel  needed  toTrS- 
vlde  services  to  administer,  evaluate  o^vS. 
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fJ^}   ^^  purposes  of  parts  C  and  D  th. 
^^  °P«-a"on  and  maintenance'  meaSi  ^ 

S^inr^nt  '?**"■    ""PP"««    utiUtl^rem" 
equipment    cleaning,    food    and    drum    .S- 

Suy-^"^  °'  '"^^  '"'^"-^  •'y  "^  "e^tCnt 

'^'^Jl-JRAimsa    AND    EVALUATION 

AND  DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  262  of  the  Commnm,. 

Mental   Health   Centers   Act   Is^^S    n 

read  as  follows:  «»™enaed  to 

"TRAININO    AND    EVALUATION 

•SEC.  262.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  overcoming  the  critical  shWge  TS 
tlfic   and   professional    person  neltraint^ 
deal  with  drug  abuse  an^addlctln  the  lee 
retary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  t^T 
and  political  subdivisions  ther^Tl^a  to  S' 
lie  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  and  ores" 
nlzatlons    and  to  enter  into  contracts  wfth 
o^her    private    agencies    and    orgamzttlom 

"(1)  the  development  of  specialized  train, 
ing   programs   or   materials  VelatlnTlo  the 
provision  of  health  services  for  the  preven 
tlon  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse; 

"(2)  the  development  of  Inservlc'e  or  short- 

term  refresher  courses  with  respect  to  the 

provision  of  such  services;  * 

"(3)  training  personnel  to  operate,  suoer- 

vlse.  and  administer  such  services; 

'■(4)  the  conduct  of  a  program  of  research 
and  study  relating  to  (A)  personLelTrsc- 
tlces  and  current  and  proj^ted  personnel 
needs  in  the  field  of  drug  ibu^  (KdS 
prevention,  control,  treatment,  and  rehlb  n 
tation).    (B)    the  availability  and  Sua" 

ind  vfn'^r"?*"'^*'  '^'^  ^'•^'^K  resources  o 
individuals  in.  or  preparing  to  enter,  such 
field,  and  (C)  the  availability  and  adeouacv 

nhX?*""^r*'''"^«  ^or  ,irsons1u2h  J 
physicians    and    other    health    professionals 

including  the  extent  to  which  such  persons 
make  the  best  use  of  their  professlonafqualN 
Rations  when  dealing  with  such  persons; 

"(6)  the  conduct  of  surveys  and  field  trials 
to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  programs 

^H^^  P"L^1"°°  "^^  treatment  of  naJcotlc 
addiction  within  the  several  States  with  a 
view  to  determining  ways  and  means  of  im- 
K^.''""'^^"^^-    ^^    expanding    such 
"(b)    Training  grants  under  this  section 
may  be  made  only  upon  recommendation  of 
the  National  Advisory  Mental  Health  Coun- 
cil. Such  grants  may  be  paid  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement  as  may  be  determined 
oLiJf.  Secretary,  and  shall  be  made  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
(c)    As   used   in   this   section,   the  term 
professional  personnel'  shall  Include,  but  not 
oe  limited  to,  persons  in  the  field  of  medi- 
cine, psychiatry,  nursing,  social   work,  psy- 
chology, education,  and  vocational  rehabUlta- 
tlon. 

■•(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970;  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971;  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972;  $6,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  and  $6,000.- 
(wO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974' 
Sec.  202.  The  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tions 263  and  254  as  sections  255  and  256  re- 
spectively, and  by  inserting  after  section  252 
the  following  new  sections: 

"FELLOWSHIP   GRANTS 

••Sec  253.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  fellowship  grants  to  professional 
personnel  for  training  in  relation  to  drug  ad- 
diction and  other  drug-abuse-related  prob- 
lems. Each  applicant  for  a  fellowship  shall 
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jatamt  m  pUn  tor  hi*  training  which  in- 
clude »pp«<jprlate  Information  regarding  the 
p^rtlclpstlon  of  the  Institutions  or  agencies 
who  will  be  providing  the  training. 

•■(b)  Training  grants  under  this  section 
may  be  made  only  upon  recommendation  of 
the  National  Advisory  Mental  Health  Coun- 
cU.  such  grants  may  be  paid  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  made  on 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  nec- 
essary. 

•■(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  pro- 
fessional personnel'  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  persons  In  the  fields  of  medicine, 
psychiatry,  nursing,  social  work,  psychology, 
education  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

"(d)  The  term  'fellowship'  grant  shall  In- 
clude such  stipends  and  allowances  (Includ- 
ing travel  and  subsistence  expenses)  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  necessary. 

"(e)  Training  and  fellowship  awards  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  made  at  such  levels 
as  may  be  required  to  facilitate  the  recruit- 
ment of  the  necessary  professional  manpower 
to  this  high  priority  area. 

"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this 
section  $400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970;  $600,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971;  and  $1,000,000  for 
each  of  the  next  three  fiscal  years. 

"DRUG  ABUSE  EDtrCATION 

"Sec  254.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  makke  grants  to  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  and  to  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  and  organizations, 
and  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  other  private 
agencies  and  organizations,  for — 

"(1)  the  collection,  preparation,  and  dis- 
semination of  educational  materials  dealing 
with  the  use  and  abuse  of  drugs  and  the 
prevention  of  drug  abuse,  and 

"(2)  the  development  and  evaluation  of 
programs  of  drug  abuse  educations  directed 
at  the  general  public,  school-age  children, 
and  special  high-risk  groups. 

••(b)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  shall 
(1)  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  information  related  to 
drug  abuse;  (2)  collect,  prepare,  and  dissem- 
inate materials  (including  films  and  other 
educational  devices)  dealing  with  the  abuse 
of  drugs  and  the  prevention  of  drug  abtise; 
|3)  provide  for  the  preparation,  production, 
and  conduct  of  programs  of  public  educa- 
tion (Including  those  using  films  and  other 
educational  devices):  (4)  train  professional 
and  other  persons  to  organize  and  partici- 
pate In  programs  of  public  education  In  re- 
lation to  drug  abuse:  (5)  coordinate  activi- 
ties carried  on  by  such  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  instrxunentalitles  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  he  shall  designate  with  re- 
spect to  health  education  aspecte  of  drug 
abuse;  (6)  provide  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  health  and  educational  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  the  establishment  and 
Implementation  of  programs  and  procedures 
for  public  education  on  drug  abuse;  and 
(7)  undertake  other  activities  essential  to 
a  national  program  for  drug  abvise  educa- 
tion. 

••(c)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  Is  au- 
thorized to  develop  and  conduct  workshops. 
Institutes,  and  other  activities  for  the  train- 
ing of  professional  and  other  jjersonnel  to 
work  In  the  area  of  drug  abuse  education. 

"(d)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be 
made  only  up>on  recommendation  of  the 
National  Advisory  Mental  Health  Council. 

•(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970;  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971;  $6,000,000  for  the 
fiscal     year     ending     June     30,     1972;     and 
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$8,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 

years." 

TITLE  in— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT  FOR  RESEARCH 

AND  STUDIES  RELATING  TO  DRUG  USE, 

ABUSE.  AND  ADDICTION 

Sec  301.  (a)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  242(a))  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "depressant  or  stimulant 
drugs  and"  before  ••narcotics"  in  the  first 
sentence; 

(2)  by  striking  out  •'the  use  and  misuse  of 
narcotic  drugs."  in  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(1)  the  use  and 
misuse  of  depressant  or  stimulant  drugs  and 
narcotic  drugs,  and    (2)";   and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "at  his  discretion"  in 
the  second  sentence. 

(b)  Section  302  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  program  of  grants  to  be  administered 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 


'•(1)  support  and  conduct  programs  of 
research  Into  all  phases  of  drug  use  and 
abuse.  Including  the  origins,  causes.  Inci- 
dence, and  prevention  of  drug  use  and  abuse, 
the  abuse  potential  of  drugs,  and  the  thera- 
peutic and  rehabilitation  agents  and 
techniques; 

"  (2)  make  grants  to  State  or  local  agencies 
and  other  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  and 
Institutions,  and  to  enter  Into  contracts  with 
any  other  agencies  or  Institutions,  for  the 
conduct  of  Investigations,  experiments,  dem- 
onstrations, studies,  and  research  projects 
with  respect  to  the  development  of  Improved 
methods  of  diagnosing  drug  addiction  and 
abuse  and  of  care,  treatment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  drug  addicts  and  drug  abusers; 

••(3)  make  grants  to  State  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  administration  of  State  insti- 
tutions for  care,  or  care  and  treatment,  of 
drug  addicts  or  abusers  for  developing  and 
establishing  Improved  methods  of  operation 
and  administration  of  such  Institutions; 

"(4)  conduct  surveys  evaluating  the  ade- 
quacy of  programs  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  for  necessary 
planning  studies; 

"  (5)  develop  field  trials  and  demonstration 
programs  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  drug  abuse: 

"(6)  establish  a  National  Registry  of  Nar- 
cotic Addicts  to  facilitate  research  In  drug 
addiction;  and 

•■(7)  make  project  grants  to  SUte  or  local 
agencies  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  agen- 
cies or  institutions  for  the  establishment, 
construction,  staffing,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  regional  centers  for  research  In  drug 
abtise  and  related  problems,  one  of  which 
centers  shall  be  established  as  a  National  Ad- 
diction and  Drug  Abuse  Research  Center  as 
part  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  and  shall  be  located  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  the  central  research  facilities  of  such 
Institute  so  as  to  avoid  duplication  of  basic 
science  laboratories  and  to  allow  for  exchange 
of  scientific  information  In  collatK>ration  he- 
tween  researchers  in  these  closely  related 
areas. 

Any  information  contained  In  the  National 
Registry  of  Narcotic  Addicts,  established 
vmder  paragraph  (6).  shall  be  used  only  for 
statistical  and  research  purposes  and  no 
name  or  identifying  characteristics  of  any 
person  who  is  listed  in  the  Registry  shall  be 
divulged  without  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  consent  of  the  person  concerned 
except  to  personnel  who  operate  the  Registry. 
The  Secreteu-y  may  authorize  persons  engaged 
in  research  under  this  subsection  on  the  use 
and  effect  ol  drugs  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
Individuals  who  are  the  subject  of  such  re- 
search by  withholding  from  all  persons  not 
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connected  with  the  conduct  of  such  researcn 
the  names  or  other  identifying  characteris- 
tics of  such  Individuals.  Persons  so  author- 
ized to  protect  the  privacy  of  such  individ- 
uals may  not  be  compelled  in  any  Federal, 
State,  civil,  criminal,  administrative,  legis- 
lative, or  other  proceeding  to  identify  such 
Individuals. 

■•(d)  The  following  amounts  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated : 

"(1)  For  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 302(c)  (1)  through  (6).  $3,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971;  $10,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972;  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973;  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974. 

"(2)  $15,000,000  for  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse  Re- 
search Center.  Sums  appropriated  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.  For  carrying  out  the  other 
purposes  of  section  302(C)  (7),  $3,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  $10,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971:  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972;  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973:  and  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  3.  1974." 

■HTLE  IV— CONTROL  OF  DANGEROUS 

SUBSTANCES 
Sec  401.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  Importation,  manufacture, 
distribution,  possession,  and  use  of  narcotic 
drugs  and  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs 
for  nonmedical  and  nonsclentlfic  purposes 
have  a  substantial  and  detrimental  effect  on 
the  health  and  general  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  that  the  medical  and  scientific 
use  of  such  drugs  are  important  elements  of 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  of  scientific  re- 
search, and  that  adequate  provision  must  be 
made  to  Insure  the  availability  of  controlled 
drugs  for  such  legitimate  purposes. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  there 
is  a  need  for  a  single  comprehensive  code 
which  makes  the  necessary  distinctions 
among  narcotic  drugs  and  depressant  and 
stimulant  drugs  with  respect  to  the  degree 
of  control  required  and  between  their  medi- 
>Sfand  scientific  use  as  against  their  abuse 
for  nonmedical  and  nonsclentlfic  purposes. 
It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  code, 
by  utilizing  the  medical  and  scientific  exper- 
tise of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  particular  competence 
and  expertise  of  persons  versed  in  the  fields 
of  mental  health  and  pharmacology. 

Sec  402  (a)  In  order  to  aid  the  States  and 
communities,  the  medical  and  scientific 
professions,  law  enforcement  authorities, 
and  other  concerned  groups  and  Individuals 
In  coping  with  the  problems  of  drug  abuse, 
while  at  the  same  time  encouraging  ready 
access  to  certain  substances  for  scientific, 
therapeutic.  Industrial,  or  other  legitimate 
purposes,  the  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  carry  out  the  studies  and  investiga- 
tions pertaining  to  narcotics  and  depressant 
and  stimulant  drugs  as  directed  by  section 
302(a)    of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act; 

(2)  determine  which  substances  should  be 
subject  to  control  because  of  their  ability  to 
produce  physical  or  psychological  depend- 
ence which  could  lead  to  abuse: 

(3)  place  these  substances  In  such  classes 
and  categories  as  he  shall  find  necessary, 
ranked  according  to  the  extent  of  their  abil- 
ity to  produce  physical  or  psychological  de- 
pendence and  their  relative  capabilities  for 
abuse; 

(4)  promulgate  a  list  of  all  such  sub- 
stances classified  or  categorized  as  directed 
by  paragraph  (3);  and 

(5)  amend  such  list  from  time  to  time  by 
adding,  deleting,  or  changing  the  classifica- 
tion or  categorization  of  a  substance  as  he 
shall  find  necessary  in  the  light  of  new 
scientific  Icnowledge. 
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(b)  No  ffubiitance  may  b«  Included  on  8uch 
list  unless  Itks  a  narcotic  drug  (aa  defined 
In  section  4731  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code )  or  Is  a]  depressant  or  stimulant  drug 
(as  defined  It  section  201  of  the  Federal 
Kood.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act)  that  Is  not 
exempted  un<|er  section  511  (f)   of  that  Act. 

(c)  The  Initial  list  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  shall  not  take  effect  until  after 
such  list  has  |>een  published  In  the  Federal 
Register,  and  <iot  less  than  thirty  days  shall 
have  passed  tUereafter.  If  within  such  thirty- 
day  period  an*  person  adversely  affected  by 
such  listing  8^11  require  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  the  Sfcretary  shall  provide  for  such 
hearing.  In  conformity  with  the  procedures 
prescribed  In  section  701  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  with  Judicial  review 
available  In  conformity  with  such  section. 
After  such  llsii  shall  have  become  final,  any 
change  In  the  Category  of  any  substance  may 
w-  .-J  -..     jjy  ^jj^  Secretary  only  after 

opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
and  opportunity  for  Judicial  review  in  con- 
formity with  such  section  701. 

Sec.  403.  Befsre  making  any  of  the  deter- 
minations required  by  section  403,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  co^lder  the  advice  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs,  established  by  section  503  of  this 
Act.    and    shall    consult    with    the    Attorney 
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Oeneaait 

-REGTWRATION    CT    RESEARCH    ESTABLISHBttNTS 

Sec.  404,  Tltlq  V  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amrtided  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  folhiwlng  new  section: 

•  REGISTRATION     OP     RESEARCH     ESTABLISHMENTS 

"Sec.  513.  (a)  No  person  may  conduct  any 
research  project  with  any  narcotic  drug  (as 
defined  In  sectKin  4731  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1J54)  or  with  marihuana  (as 
defined  In  section  4761  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1^)  unless  such  research  Is 
conducted  by  an  establishment  currently 
registered  by  th^  Secretary  under  this  section 
Registration  under  this  section  shall  be  for 
one  year  perlodi.  and  shall  be  renewable  for 
like  periods. 

"(b)    (1)   No  •stabllshment  mav  be  regis- 
tered under  thli  section  except  pursuant  to 
application  whl*  shall  set  forth — 
"(A)  the  nam«  of  the  applicant; 
"(B)  his  principal  place  of  business; 
"(C)  the  number  or  other  Identification  of 
any  applicable  Federal.  State,  or  local  license 
or  registration,  plating  to  narcotic  drugs  or 
marihuana,  currtntly  held  by  the  applicant 
including   the   number   or   other   identifica- 
tion of  any  such  Federal  license  or  registra- 
tion previously  leld  by  the  applicant; 

"(D)  procedu:«s  for  accountability  for 
drugs  used  In  r  (search  projects  of  the  ap- 
plicant and  the  nethods  to  be  used  and  the 
safeguards  to  be  Instituted  against  diversion 
of  the  drugs  us«l  In  such  projects  to  non- 
medical or  nonsclentlfic  uses;  and 

"(E)  any  other  Information  required  by  the 
Secretary  by  regulations. 

The  Secretary  ^ay  not  register  an  estab- 
lishment under  *ls  section  unless  he  deter- 
mines that  the  applicant  has  established 
adequate  procedires  to  provide  for  account- 
ability for  drugs  used  In  research  projects 
of  the  applicant  and  adequate  methods  to 
safeguard  agalns*  diversion  of  such  drugs  to 
nonmedical  or  ncnsclentlfic  uses,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Attorney 
General.  Such  rejulatlons  shall  permit  the 
conduct  of  double  -blind  studies. 

"(2)  Each  applicant  registered  under  this 
section  shall,  belore  any  drugs  are  admin- 
istered to  humaai  beings  under  a  research 
project  of  the  ap)llcant,  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary. In  such  :orm  and  containing  such 
Information  as  t  tie  Secretary  may  require 
a  research  protocol,  describing  the  research 
to   be   conducted    listing   the   invesUgators 


(each  of  whom  must  be  registered  under  sec- 
tion 4722  or  4753  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  as  applicable)  and  their  qualifications 
to  engage  In  such  research,  and  otherwise 
conforming  to  the  requirements  of  section 
505(1)  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  No  such  research  protocol  may 
provide  for  the  dispensing  or  administration 
of  drugs  to  human  beings  except  by  persons 
licensed  to  dispense  or  administer  such  drugs 
under  applicable  State  laws. 

■(c)  (1)   The  Secretary  may  revoke  or  sus- 
pend the  registration  of  any  establlshment\ 
granted  under  this  section  If  he  finds   (A) 
that    the   application    for   such   registration  1 
contains  any  untrue  statement  of  material  f 
fact,   (B)    that  research  projects  In  such  es-* 
tabllshment  are  not  being  conducted  In  ac-j 
cordance  with  approved  procedures  or  meth 
ods  relating  to  accountability  for  drugs  oi 
safeguards  against  diversion  of  drugs  us 
m  such  project  to  nonmedical  cm-  nonscle 
ttflc  uses,  or  (C)  research  projects  Involvl: 
the  dispensing  or  administration  of  drugs 
human  beings  are  being  conducted  by  dbr 
sons-not  licensed  under  applicable  StateJlaw 
to  dispense  or  administer  drugs. 

"(2)  Regulations  of  the  Secretary  fchall 
provide  for  notice  smd  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  before  revocation  or  suspension  of 
registration  under  this  section,  except  that, 
upon  a  finding  of  Imminent  hazard  to  the 
public  health,  such  registration  may  be  sus- 
pended or  revoked  prior  to  such  hearing,  but 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  shall  be  granted 
Immediately  In  such  cases." 

amendments    RELATING    TO    DRUG    RESEARCH    IN 
REGULATED    ESTABLISHMENTS 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Section  4704(b)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ••;  or",  and  by 
inserting  Immediately  below  paragraph  (2) 
the  following  new  paragraph ; 

'(3)  Research. — To  the  dispensing  or  ad- 
ministration of  narcotic  drugs  In  the  course 
of  a  research  project  conducted  by  an  estab- 
lishment currently  registered  under  section 
513  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act.  if  rec- 
ords of  the  drugs  so  dispensed  or  admin- 
istered are  kept  as  required  by  this  subpart  " 
(b)  SecUon  4705(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"(5)  Research. — To  the  dispensing  or  ad- 
ministration of  narcotic  drugs  to  any  person 
in  the  course  of  a  research  project  conducted 
by  an  establishment  currently  registered 
Issued  under  section  513  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  Such  registrant  shall  keep  a 
record  of  all  such  drugs  dispensed  or  ad- 
ministered, showing  the  amount  dispensed  or 
administered,  the  date,  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  to  whom  such  drugs 
are  dispensed  or  administered,  except  such  as 
may  be  dispensed  or  administered  to  a  pa- 
tient upon  whom  a  physician,  dentist, 
veterinary  surgeon,  or  other  practitioner  shall 
personally  attend:  and  such  record  shall  be 
kept  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date 
of  dispensing  or  administering  such  drugs, 
subject  to  Inspection,  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 4773." 

(c)  Section  4721(5)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"research,  instruction,  or  analysis"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "Instruction  or  anal- 
ysis, or  for  the  purpose  of  research  by  an 
establishment  currently  registered  under 
section  513  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
Act,". 

(d)  Section  4742(b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  Research  Projects.— To  a  transfer  of 
marihuana  to  or  by  a  person  In  the  conduct 
of  a  research  project  conducted  by  an  estab- 
lishment currently  registered  under  section 
513  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Such 
registrant   shall   keep   a   record   of   all   such 
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marihuana  used  in  sucti  project,  showlne  th. 
amount  used  and  th»iuune  and  addr^s  of 
the  person  using  such  m*rlbuMA.  and  such 
record  shall  be  kept  for  a  period  of  two  vea« 
from  the  date  of  such  use.  and  be  subject  to 
Inspection  as  provided  In  section  4773  •• 

(e)  SeoUon  4761(4)  of  the  Internal' Reve 
nue  Code  of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"reeearch.  Instruction,  or  analysU"  and  in 
sertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "instruction  or  anal 
ysJs.  or  for  the  purpose  of  reeearch  by  a^ 
estabUshment  currently  registered  und« 
section  613  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act". 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 
transfers  or  authoritt 
Sec.  501.  The  functions,  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Attorney  General  under  Reorganlza 
tlon   Plan   Number    1    of    1968   to   designate 
a  drug  as  a   depressant  or  stimulant  drue 
under  section  201  (v)    of  the  Federal  Food 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  to  make  a  findlne 
that  a  drug  or  other  substance  Is  an  opiate 
under  section  4731  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964.  to  determine  the  medical  sci- 
entific,  and   other   legitimate   needs  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing manufacturing  quotas  for  narcotic  drues 
under  section   509  of  the  Narcotics  Manu- 
facturlng  Act  of  1960.  and  to  determine  the 
amounts  of  narcotic   drugs   that  should  be 
imported  or  exported  under  sections  2  and 
6  of  tne  Act  of  February  9,  1909  (21  USC 
173.   182)    are   transferred  to  the  Secretary^ 

amendments    RELATING    TO    TRANSFERS    Or 

authoritt 


Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Intwnal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  4702(a)(1)  is  amended  bv 
striking  out  "The  Secretary  or  his  delegate- 
where  it  appears  after  sub-paragraph  (B) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  after 
consultaUon  with  the  Attorney  General" 

(2)  Sections  4702(a)(3)  and  4702(a)(5) 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "TTie  Sec- 
retary or  hU  delegate"  where  It  appears  In 
those  sections  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  after  consultation  with  the  Attor- 
ney General". 

(3)  Section  4705(c)  (2)  (C)  Is  amended  bv 
striking  out  "The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  ' 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "The  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General" 

(4)  Sections  4731(g)(1)  and  4731(g)(2) 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "The  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  (after  considering  the 
technical  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  or  his  delegate,  on 
the  subject)  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  In 
each  such  section  "The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  after  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General". 

(b)  Section  2(b)  of  the  Narcotic  Drugs 
Import  and  Export  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  board"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  after  consultation  with  the 
Attorney  General". 

(c)  Section  10(a)  of  the  Opium  Poppv 
Control  Act  of  1942  (21  U.8.C.  188)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  after  consultation  with  the  Attor- 
ney General". 

(d)  The  Narcotics  Manufacturing  Act  of 
1960  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  5(b) 
(21  U.S.C.  503)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"The  Secretary  or  his  delegate"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  after  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  5(d) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary 
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or  his  delegate"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  after  consultation  with  the  Attorney 
General". 

(3)  Section  6  (21  USC.  504)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate" the  first  and  third  time  it  appears 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "The  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  after 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  General'. 

(4)  Section  7(b)  (21  U.S.C.  505(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "If  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
•If  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  after  consultation  with  the  Attor- 
ney (3eneral". 

(5)  Paragraph  (1)  of  Section  8(a)  (21 
U.S.C.  506(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•which  win  produce"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "which  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  after  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General,  determines  will  pro- 
duce". 

(6)  Section  11(a)  (21  U.S.C.  509)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate"   and   inserting  in  Ueu   thereof 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  after  consultation  with  the  Attorney 
General". 

(7)  Section  11(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Secretary  or  his  delegate"  the  first 
time  it  appears  in  that  section  and  Inserting 
m  Ueu  thereof  "The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  after  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General". 

advisory     COMMITTEE 

Sec  503.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  appoint  a  commit- 
tee of  experts  to  advise  him  with  respect  to 
any  of  the  determinations  pertaining  to 
drugs  which  he  is  required  to  make  under 
amendments  made  by  this  Act.  This  com- 
mittee shall  be  known  as  the  Advisory  (Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs. 
It  shall  be  composed  of  not  less  than  twelve 
persons  of  diverse  professional  backgrounds, 
including  the  fields  of  pharmacology,  psy- 
chiatry, psychology  and  other  behavioral 
sciences,  manufacturing,  and  distribution, 
who,  m  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  qualify 
as  experts  on  the  subject  of  narcotic  drugs 
or  depressant  or  stimulant  drugs. 


SAFEGUARD  ABM 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  just  recently  witnessed  the  great 
debate  and  vote  in  the  other  body  on  the 
deployment  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  sys- 
tem, but  the  issue  has  not  yet  been  finally 
resolved.  It  will  soon  be  placed  before 
this  body  for  consideration  and  vote.  I, 
therefore,  commend  to  my  colleagues  an 
excellent  article  on  the  subject  which  ap- 
peared in  the  August  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  magazine,  as  follows: 

How  IMPORTANT  Is  Missile  Defense? 

(Note.— A  look  at  this  year's  big  national 
debate  on  an  antl-balUstlc-mlssUe  system 
that  has  seen  two  Presidents  clash  with  Con- 
gress over  Its  need.) 

I  By  R.  B.  Pitkin  and  Gerald  L.  Stelbel) 

As  these  words  are  written,  a  remarkable 
debate  Is  coming  to  a  head  in  Congress.  The 
argument  Is;  Should  we  have  a  system  of 
missiles  that  can  destroy  enemy  missiles  in 
flight  If  they  should  be  launched  against  us? 

Such  missiles  are  called  ABMs  In  the  cur- 
rent   news   Jargon.   That   stands    for    "antl- 
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ballUtlc  mtesUes."  They  are  also  called  BMDs 
(for  ballistic  missile  defense).  Whatever  you 
call  them,  their  function  Is  not  attack,  but 
defense  against  enemy  missiles. 

A  lot  of  laymen  thought  we  had  such  mis- 
siles standing  by  a  long  Ume  ago.  But  we  do 
not.  You  may  recall  that  Congress  did  ap- 
prove a  "thin"  system  of  ABMs  to  ring  some 
of  our  cities  during  President  Johnson's  last 
years  in  office.  They  were  supposed  to  protect 
us  from  "Chinese"  destructive  missiles.  How- 
ever, not  one  of  them  exists  or  Is  apt  to.  There 
were  at  least  two  majcr  problems  with  John- 
son's "Sentinel"  system,  and  what  has  been 
debated  this  year  is  President  Nixon's  "Safe- 
guard" system,  whfth  should  overcome  the 
two  main  weaknesses  of  the  older  proposal. 
Yet,  while  Johnson's  proposal  was  approved 
for  one  year,  as  we  write  these  words  not 
enough  votes  have  been  assured  in  the  Senate 
to  OK  funds  for  1969-70  to  get  going  on 
Nixon's.  Unless  the  Senate  vote  is  delayed, 
you  may  know  its  outcome  by  the  time  you 
read  this.  If  the  vote  Is  "no,"  then  for  at  least 
another  year  we  will  be  making  no  progress 
toward  putting  some  clothes  on  our  naked- 
ness in  the  face  of  a  missile  attack  against  us. 
If  it's  "yes."  then  for  at  least  the  next  year 
we'll  be  making  headway. 

A  lot  of  the  debate  about  ABMs  Is  based 
on  guesses  about  what  the  Soviets  will  do 
or  can  do.  In  fact,  the  most  rational  argu- 
ments against  our  having  any  ABMs  stand 
almost  entirely  on  such  guesses.  If  the  guesses 
are  right,  the  arguments  are  reasonable  up  to 
a  point  (If  you  think  it  Is  reasonable  for  us 
to  gamble  our  lives  on  guesses  about  the  So- 
viets). 

Other  arguments  against  ABMs  are  not  so 
respectable.  One  is  that  they  won't  work  and 
can't  be  made  to  work.  That  is  simply  un- 
true. The  Soviets  tested  one  against  a  mis- 
sile in  filght  In  1962.  showed  one  off  at  a 
parade  in  Moscow  In  1964  nnd  since  1966  have 
been  Installing  a  whole  system  of  them. 

ABMs.  as  proposed  by  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration, are  related  to  three  possible  levels 
of  missile  warfare — a  small  attack  on  us.  a 
large  attack  on  us  or  no  attack  on  us. 

The  first  level  deals  with  what  happens  if 
a  lone  missUe  or  two  or  three  were  fired  at 
us.  This  could  conceivably  happen  if  one  of 
those  "fall  safe"  things  occurred.  Say  an 
overeager  Russian  officer  fires  one  or  two  at 
us  m  some  crisis  before  his  superiors  can 
stop  him.  Or  a  small  country  get  its  hands 
on  a  few,  as  Cuba  almost  did,  and  sends  one 
at  us  out  of  sheer  recklessness. 

What  happens  then?  The  way  we  are  set 
up  now  we  have  1,064  intercontinental  bal- 
lastlc  mlssUes  (ICBMS)  In  hardened  land- 
based  silos,  and  more  than  650  submarine- 
based  Polaris  missiles — all  weapons  of  de- 
structloin  against  people  and  cities.  We  can 
let  loose  destruction  at  the  source  of  a  lone 
missUe  and  hope  our  counterblow  gets 
through,  but  we  can't  knock  that  incoming 
missile  down.  Even  If  the  hot  line  got  to  us 
In  seconds  and  somehow  persuaded  us  that 
a  lone  missile  wasn't  the  start  of  the  Big  War, 
we'd  still  have  to  take  that  missile.  If  It  were 
well  aimed,  we'd  lose  at  least  a  whole  city. 
We  have  nothing  to  destroy  It  in  flight.  Only 
an  ABM  can  do  that. 

The  second  level  is  the  other  extrwne.  An- 
other nation  launches  an  all-out  nuclear 
war  against  lis.  If  we  have  by  then  (and  it 
takes  time)  a  good  system  of  ABMs,  what 
good  would  they  be?  Nobody  has  challenged 
the  1967  testimony  of  former  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  McNamaxa  that  they  might  save 
from  80  million  to  110  million  lives — depend- 
ing on  how  much  we  want  to  spend — If  the 
projected  loss  of  life  without  them  is  120 
million.  This,  of  course.  Is  a  guess,  but  the 
only  fault  that  has  been  found  with  it  Is  that 
ABMs  couldn't  provide  an  "Impenetrable 
shield,"  as  McNamara  put  It,  and  save  \is 
from  any  damage  at  all.  In  fact,  the  rather 
loosely  bandied  claim  that  ABMs  "won't 
work"  is  reaUy  based  on  the  cwnmon  knowl- 
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edge  that  they  couldn't  make  us  immune  to 
all  damage.  In  honesty  to  our  people  it  should 
be  fairly  stated  that  "won't  work"  could 
mean  saving  80  million  or  more  Uvea  in  the 
most  Intolerable  of  situations.  Mr.  McNamara. 
It  should  be  noted,  was  not  arguing  for 
ABMs,  but  against  them,  based  on  his  belief 
in  1967  that  we  should  Increase  our  offensive 
strength  to  discourage  an  all-out  nuclear 
attack. 

But  he  changed  his  position  later,  as  did 
I>resldent  Johnson  and  McNamara's  Immedi- 
ate successor.  Clark  Clifford.  And  for  good 
reason.  By  late  1967,  the  Russians  had  moved 
rapidly  to  cancel  out  the  peacemaking  power 
of  our  weap>ons  as  they  were — and  still  are. 
This  tarings  us  to  the  third  level  of  nu- 
clear possibilities,  the  level  of  so  preparing 
ourselves  that  we  need  not  fear  an  attack 
by  BOiyone  but  a  madman.  (Though  the 
ABMs  might  take  care  of  the  madman,  too.) 
Our  actual  policy  has  long  been  based  on 
having  enough  nuclear  missile  strength  so 
that  even  if  we  were  hit  by  surprise,  wed 
have  enough  undamaged  missiles  left  to 
strike  our  attacker  a  mortal  blow.  That  being 
so,  he  wouldnt  dare  strike  the  first  blow, 
and  there  would  never  be  a  nuclear  war. 
Some  years  ago  we  halted  the  expansion 
of  our  land-based  missiles  at  their  present 
1.054.  Any  more,  it  was  adjudged,  would  Just 
provide  "overkill" — that  Is.  the  ability  to 
do  far  more  destruction  to  an  attacker  than 
would  ever  be  needed  to  stay  his  hand. 

If  we  genuinely  do  have  "overkill"  power, 
then,  of  course,  it  is  senseless  to  keep  on 
adding  to  our  attack  power.  And  (except  for 
defense  against  an  irrational  attack)  we 
have  little  need  for  ABMs  because  nobody 
Is  ever  going  to  launch  any  missiles  against 
us.  or  try  to  blackmail  us  with  threats  of 
having  superior  power.  But  do  we  still  have 
assured  "overkill"  power? 

Not  everything  that  alarmed  President 
Johnson,  and  then  President  Nixon,  Into 
seeking  ABMs  in  a  hurry,  from  1967  on.  Is 
necessarily  known.  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the 
hydrogen-bomb  expert,  recently  urged  Con- 
gress to  get  an  ABM  program  going  on  a  year- 
to-year  basis  at  least.  He  noted  that  time  was 
running  out  to  get  a  defense  against 
launched  missiles  under  way  (it  could  take 
years) ,  and  he  said  in  effect  that  Congress 
cannot  safely  keep  postjKjnlng  all  action.  In 
view  of  what  Is  and  Is  not  known. 

What  Is  known?  Chiefly  that  the  Soviets 
have  taken  three  major  steps  to  offset  the 
peacekeeping  power  of  our  attack  missiles. 
Each  step  either  gives  them  more  offensive 
power,  or  tends  to  neutralize  the  threat  of 
our  weapons  to  deter  them,  or  both. 

First,  they  are  greatly  expanding  the  num- 
ber and  power  of  their  missiles  of  attack.  The 
London  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  esti- 
mates that  the  Soviets  now  have  about  200 
more  land-based  missiles  than  we  do.  and  are 
on  the  way  to  installing  about  2.500  of  them 
m  all  (more  than  double  ours  In  number). 
Some  opponents  of  our  ABM  have  tended  to 
kiss  this  off  as  more  "overkill" — that  Is.  no 
matter  how  many  they  might  buUd.  the  Rus- 
sians still  wouldn't  dare  latmch  them  and 
couldnt  threaten  us  with  them.  What  our 
fewer  missiles  could  do  In  retaliation  Is  still 
enough  to  scare  them  out  of  starting  any- 
thing. 

If  the  number  of  the  projected  Soviet 
missiles  seems  like  foolish  "overkill,"  the 
enormous  pKDwer  of  some  of  their  individual 
warheads  can  easily  be  portrayed  In  the 
same  way.  Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  have  been  depending  chiefly 
on  one  megaton  warheads,  which  Is  50  times 
the  power  of  those  we  used  In  WW2  and 
more  than  enough  to  wipe  out  a  city.  Tet 
the  Soviets  are  building  from  400  to  500 
SS-9  triple  warheads,  with  from  five  to  25 
megatons  each — and  Soviet  warheads  of  50 
and  100  megatons  appear  to  be  on  the  way. 
It  Is  extremely  costly  for  the  Soviets  to 
set  up  such  great  numbers  of  tremendously 
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powerful  missile- borne  warheads,  so  It  Is 
dangerous  fdr  us  to  base  our  policy  on  a 
belief  that  ';hey  are  just  being  stupid  In 
creating  so  iiuch  more  strength  than  they 
could  possibly  ever  need.  The  expense  they 
are  going  to  argues  that  they  have  a  clear 
purpose  In  mnd. 

Nixon's  Secretary  of  Defense.  Melvln  Lalrd. 
gave  the  Senite  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee his  view  )f  the  meaning  of  all  this.  The 
numbers  and  the  power  of  the  Soviet  mis- 
siles make  ro  sense  If  undefended  Amer- 
ican cities  ai  e  their  targets.  They  are  Just 
waste  power  ;  or  any  such  mission.  But  they 
make  sense  1:  they  are  to  be  used  In  a  first 
strike  to  annihilate  our  retaliatory  mis- 
siles In  their  i  Uos. 

The  great  jower  of  the  SS-9s  makes  good 
sense  If  It  Is  x>  be  aimed  at  our  Mlnutemen 
and  our  few  Titans.  Both  sides  bury  their 
attack  mlssll's  In  concrete-hardened  clus- 
ters. In  underground  sites,  where  It  almost 
takes  a  direct  hit  to  knock  them  out  of  ac- 
tion. But  as  you  step  up  the  power  of  a 
warhead,  you  can  be  farther  and  farther  off 
target  from  a  llrect  hit  and  still  destroy  your 
foes  missiles  In  their  silos — or  wreck  a 
whole  cluster  '^rlth  one  hit. 

Laird's  poln  ;  was  clear  enough.  If  the  Rus- 
sians are  bulk  Ing  a  flight  of  special  weapons 
of  enormous  jower  to  annihilate  our  strike- 
back  power  w  thin  the  first  few  minutes  of 
an  rfflack,  their  respect  for  our  missiles  ap- 
"  proathfes  zero  as  their  confidence  In  wreck- 
ing them  on  the  ground  approaches  100. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  absence  of  any  American 
ABM  system,  only  Russian  error  could  keep 
all  their  SS-9ii  from  getting  through.  Thus 
they  are  the  a  Die  Judges  of  their  chances  of 
success,  and  cur  own  power  to  deter  them 
by  owning  iindefended  missiles  becomes 
ever  more  Imaginary. 

Senate  Fori  ign  Relations  Chairman  J. 
William  Fulbr  ght  (Ark.)  said  that  he  was 
sure  the  Sovisis  still  feared  our  missiles 
enough  to  stay  their  hand,  and  he  told  Lalrd 
that  Laird  was  Just  trying  to  scare  Con- 
gress to  death  with  his  description  of  the 
SS-9s  so  thai  it  would  vote  money  for 
ABMs.  This  ha:dly  seems  fair  to  either  Laird 
or  the  Amerlcun  people.  If  the  Soviets  are 
building  supei  bombs  capable  of  wrecking 
our  retaliatory  missiles  on  a  previously  Im- 
possible scale,  it's  Laird's  duty  as  Defense 
Secretary  to  t(  11  Congress  and  the  people, 
and  not  hold  back  because  the  news  Is 
unpleasant. 

Just  what  ttose  SS-9s  could  do  to  wreck 
our  missiles  oi  the  ground  Is,  of  course, 
guesswork.  Nu:lear  physicist  Ralph  Lapp, 
who  is  a  consultant  to  Nuclear  Science  Serv- 
ice In  Washin|[ton,  has  been  campaigning 
mightUy  against  our  setting  up  an  ABM 
system.  He  coni  ends  that  from  half  to  three- 
fourths  of  our  lllnutemen  would  survive  any 
blow  that  the  Soviets  could  level  at  us  by 
the  mid- 1970s,  and  about  half  of  them  would 
be  able  to  hit  back  effectively.  He  means 
without  any  AUMs.  That's  enough  to  deter 
an  attack  on  us.  he  suggests.  Even  if  he's 
right,  which  is  doubtful,  his  guess  doesn't 
extend  beyond  s  even  or  eight  years  from  now. 
That's  about  wlien  we  could  have  a  full  ABM 
system  operational  if  we  start  now.  And 
that's  when  the  Soviets  could  have  over  400 
SS-9s,  at  their  jiresent  rate  of  installation. 

Lapp's  opposl  ;ion  to  ABMs  as  a  scientist  is 
often  hard  to  roUow.  Writing  in  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  he  took  the  position 
of  a  spokesmaji  for  the  American  people, 
which  he  simply  Is  not.  He  professed  that 
the  people  were  jup  in  arms  against  the  ABM, 
though  a  Harria  Poll  that  week  showed  47% 
for  ABMs,  26%  gainst  and  27 'v  not  sure. 

The  people  w*re  bound  to  be  against  the 
ABM,  he  said,  bscause  they  were  "wearied  of 
the  Mrar  in  Vietram,  dismayed  and  disturbed 
by  the  North  Korean  capture  of  the  intelli- 
gence ship  Puetilo  and  resentful  of  the  con- 
tinued diversion  of  dollars  from  the  domestic 
front  to  defense 
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since  It  wasn't  really  the  people,  but  Lapp, 
who  was  talking,  this  is  an  excellent  insight 
into  the  mind  of  one  of  several  distinguished 
scientists  who  have  diluted  opposition  to 
ABMs  with  emotional,  irrelevant,  non- 
scientlflc  reasons.  The  Pueblo,  the  Vietnam 
war.  hatred  of  the  military  or  a  desire  to  di- 
vert the  funds  to  other  causes  hardly  have  a 
place  in  a  discussion  of  whether  we  now  need 
ABMs  If  we  are  to  continue  to  maintain  a 
stance  that  will  prevent  nuclear  war. 

If  Lapp  thinks  most  of  our  missiles  would 
survive  anything  the  Soviets  could  throw  at 
them  for  some  years  hence  without  any  more 
protection  than  earth  and  concrete,  what  do 
our  responsible  offlcials  believe?  Defense  De- 
partment research  chief  John  Poster  con- 
tends that  only  a  tenth — or  about  100 — of 
our  land-based  missiles  would  survive  a 
Soviet  attack  by  the  SS-9s.  Ordinary  people 
have  no  way  of  Judging  who  is  right,  or  why 
there  is  that  wide  a  gap  between  the  think- 
ing of  two  highly  qualified  men. 

Foster  has  the  responsibility,  and.  In  the 
end,  so  does  President  Nixon,  who  plainly 
goes  with  Foster. 

If  Poster  is  right,  the  Soviets  can  expect  us 
to  launch  100  missiles  if  they  attack  first. 
Laird  fears  that  425  SS-9s  might  destroy  all 
but  50  or  so  of  our  Mlnutemen  in  one  strike. 
But  in  any  case  it  is  not  up  to  Laird,  Foster 
or  Lapp,  it  is  only  up  to  the  Soviets  to  de- 
cide at  what  stage  they  can  destroy  enough 
of  our  stuff  on  the  ground  If  we  leave  It  all 
defenseless. 

They  are  building  to  destroy  our  strlkeback 
power.  Whether  it  takes  100  or  1,000  SS-9s. 
so  long  as  they  don't  have  to  risk  guessing 
how  many  we  can  knock  down,  the  initiative 
is  theirs.  At  some  point,  without  any  worry 
about  our  defenses  so  long  as  we  lack  ABMs, 
they  can  decide  they  have  enough  to  cut  our 
retaliatory  launchings  back  to  some  figure 
like  100  or  70  or  you  name  it. 

Whatever  they  decide,  it  would  be  a  "safe" 
flgiore  for  them  in  view  of  the  second  thing 
the  Soviets  have  been  pushing  ahead  since 
1966 — their  own  ABM  system.  It's  now  seven 
years  since  the  Soviets  test-fired  their  first 
ABM  against  a  missile  in  Sight  and  we've 
never  launched  one  and  have  none  in  opera- 
tion. In  view  of  McNamara's  estimate  thai  we 
could  whittle  away  as  much  as  90%  of  the 
damage  of  a  full-scale  attack  on  us  with  our 
own  ABMs,  it  would  be  tempting  fate  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Soviet  ABM  system  could  not 
whittle  100  or  so  American  missiles  down  to 
only  a  few  while  still  in  flight. 

This  offers  us  an  uncomfortable  equation — 
the  possibility  that  by  the  mid-1970s  the  So- 
viet Union  could  launch  2,000  or  more  mis- 
siles against  us  with  the  expectation  that 
they'd  all  get  through,  while  no  more  than  a 
handful  of  ours  might  be  expected  to  weather 
destruction  on  the  ground  here  or  intercep- 
tion by  the  Soviets  in  flight. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  axe  proceeding  with 
steps,  some  of  which  are  ominous,  to  save 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  from  the  ef- 
fects of  any  American  missiles  that  might  get 
through.  They  are  training  their  people  in 
civil  defense,  almost  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  It  begins  In  the  lower  grades  and 
never  stops.  They  are  developing  energetic 
and  elaborate  steps.  In  fine  detail,  to  save 
their  population  from  the  effects  of  an  at- 
tack. The  subways  in  many  of  their  larger 
cities  have  been  designed  to  serve  as  deep 
shelters,  too. 

While  all  of  this  further  reduces  the  po- 
tential effectiveness  of  any  American  retali- 
ation to  a  Soviet  attack  on  us,  Princeton's 
Prof.  Eugene  Wigner  finds  another  Soviet 
civil  defense  program  to  be  "frightening." 
They  have  'elaborate  plans  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  their  cities  ...  In  the  minutest  de- 
tail,"  he  reports.  Professor  Wigner.  holder  of 
four  of  the  highest  honors  that  can  go  to  an 
American  scientist,  ranks  near  the  top  of 
American  experts  on  Soviet  civil  defense. 
Among  such  experts,  plans  to  evacuate  cities 


are  menacing.  It's  generally  conceded  that 
there's  no  time  to  evacuate  a  city  once  enem\ 
missiles  are  on  the  way.  Only  a  nation  that 
plans  to  strike  the  first  blow— hence  know, 
the  day.  hour  and  minute— can  have  th« 
time  to  profit  from  detailed  plans  to  emntv 
their  cities.  But  "evacuation  Is  .  .  now  at  th. 
center  of  the  Soviet  program,"  Profe«»r 
Wigner  reports.  ^'^ 

What  we  have  said  to  this  point  goes  to 
the  guts  of  why  first  Johnson,  then  Ni»on 
wanted  us  to  get  started  pronto  on  an  abm 
system.  ^ 

The  rapid  growth  of  Soviet  attack  power 
and  the  Russian  steps  to  neutralize  the 
peacemaking  power  of  our  own  missiles  fo 
alarmed  both  of  them  that  they  laid  their 
prestige  and  their  infiuence  with  Congress  on 
the  line  to  front  for  ABMs — but  fast 

Both  were  shrewd  enough  politically  to 
know  that  they  would  be  subjected  to  the  very 
attacks  In  Congress,  in  the  press  and  on 
TV  that  have  in  fact  resulted.  But  taev 
pushed  ahead  anyway. 

If  the  reader  wonders  why  they  knew  that 
they'd  meet  Intense  resistance  to  a  proposal 
better  to  safeguard  the  nation,  the  opposu 
tion  to  ABMs  has  not  even  pretended  to  b«. 
subtle  about  it. 

At  the  bottom  level  of  resistance  we  have 
seen  "protest  demonstrators"  toting  placards 
saying  "Down  With  ABM,"  while  ABM  has 
become  a  prime  dirty  word  to  American  Com- 
munists,  be  they  of  the  Chinese,  Cuban  or 
Soviet  school.  This  Is  the  enemy  talking'  of 
course,  and  needs  no  further  elaboration 

A   more  important   level   of   resistance  is 
found  right  in  Congress  among  those  who 
openly  say  that   they'd   like   to  appropriate 
more  of  the  Defense  budget  for  more  popu- 
lar programs  here  at  home.  They  particularly 
like  to  equate  E>efense  spending  with  such 
things   as    the   anti-poverty   program,   as  if 
national  defense  and  welfare-like  programs 
were  interchangeable.  Irrelevant  as  it  is,  this 
is  a  potent  political  argument.  If  all  other 
things  were  equal,  a  politlcan  would  rather 
show  his  constituents  how  he  appropriated 
money    to   satisfy    their   Immediate    desires, 
rather   than   for   hardware   for   th«ir  future 
safety  that  will  work  best  if  it  is  never  used. 
President  Johnson  had  enough  respect  for 
the  raw  political  appeal  of  this  kind  of  op- 
position to  emphasize  that  he  only  wanted  a 
"thin"  ABM  system   (i.e.:   to  play  down  the 
cost).  Since  he  proposed  to  protect  cities,  a 
"thin"  system  couldn't  easily  be  explained 
as  a  worthwhile  one  against  the  Soviet  power 
to  attack  cities.  So  he  said  he  wanted  it  to 
protect    us    from    "Chinese"    missiles.    They 
might  be  ready  in  small  numbers  about  the 
time  we  could  have  ABM's  operational  if  we'd 
gone  ahead  with  them  last  year. 

Nobody  was  deceived  by  this.  Americans 
and  Soviets  alike  understood  that  he  was 
after  the  beginnings  of  something  to  knock 
down  Soviet  missiles,  and  nobody  supposed 
that,  once  his  Sentinels  had  been  Installed, 
those  In  control  would  Inquire  into  the  na- 
tionality of  an  approaching  missile  before 
knocking  it  down. 

Since  Johnson's  language  made  his  p-o- 
posal  politically  palatable,  and  the  majority 
of  Congress  was  of  his  party,  his  Sentinel 
program  was  approved. 

It  ran  into  trouble  when  hardly  any  city 
wanted  It,  each  one  being  morally  certain 
that  having  ABMs  around  it  would  make  It 
Target  #1  in  a  Soviet  attack.  Only  two  Senti- 
nel sites  were  started,  one  near  Pittsburgh 
and  one  near  Boston.  (Both  have  been,  in 
effect,  ploughed  under.)  Meanwhile,  there 
was  no  answer  to  the  objection  that  to  de- 
fend each  city  adequately  against  Soviet  at- 
tack would  require  a  perfectly  enormous  set- 
up of  ABMs.  and  the  real  concern  was  over 
the  great  Soviet  menace  and  not  the  limited 
Chinese  one. 

When  President  Nixon  took  ofSce.  he  pro- 
posed the  more  sensible  and  forthright  Sale- 
guard  system.   Let's  defend   our  land-based 
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missiles  and  otir  command  centers  with 
ABMs,  not  our  cities,  he  proposed.  This  U 
feasible,  though  it  is  still  offered  as  a  "thin 
system.  There.  There  are  lees  than  20  sites  to 
protect.  No  city  becomes  more  of  a  prime 
target,  thereby.  If  we  protect  our  attack  mis- 
siles the  Soviets  will  have  lost  their  assur- 
ance that  SS-98  or  warheads  of  any  power 
can  get  through  in  time  to  stop  us  from  re- 
taliating against  an  attack.  Hence  we'd  have 
moved  back  toward  the  peacemaking  balance 
of  power  that  has  been  our  true  policy  all 
along. 

Another  kind  of  opposition  to  our  hav- 
ing defensive  missiles  helps  explain  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Intense  opposition  to  Nixon's  plan, 
when  it  overcomes  the  major  objections  to 
Johnson's.  This  is  the  widespread,  well-pub- 
licized, emotional  and  irrational  opposition 
which  has  chosen  to  make  the  defeat  of  the 
ABM  a  convenient  club  for  various  political, 
personal  and  ideological  grievances.  Even 
some  Senators  have  minced  no  words  in  op- 
posing the  ABM  as  a  way  of  "punishing"  the 
military,  or  the  so-called  "military-indus- 
trial complex." 

This  is  highly  attractive  reasoning  to  some 
extremely  vocal  minorities.  Draft-card  burn- 
ers. Vietnam  war  protestors,  the  various  "mil- 
itants" for  this  and  that  who  are  mad  at 
The  Establishment  readily  follow  such  lead- 
ership. A  club  to  beat  The  Establishment 
with  is  what  they  want.  We  have  already  seen 
so  outstanding  a  nticlear  expert  as  Lapp 
making  the  Pueblo  incident  a  reason  to  op- 
pose the  ABM.  and  a  recent  two-page  ad  by 
a  major  book  publisher  in  the  New  York 
Times  summoned  opposition  to  ABMs  in 
huge  black  letters  on  the  basis  that  we 
never  had  to  use  the  bomb  shelters  that  some 
people  built  some  years  back. 

What  these  approaches  lack  In  good  rea- 
oning  they  more  than  make  up  for  in  emo- 
tional wallop  and  in  their  appeal  to  headline 
writers.  They  have  gotten  far  more  publicity 
than  the  detailed,  painstaking  exposition  of 
the  hard  military  facts  by  defense  experts. 

Whenever  public  debate  is  based  on  ir- 
relevant hostility,  it  can  frustrate  all  at- 
tempts at  intelligent  discussion.  Consider 
this  dilemma  of  Professor  Wigner  in  a  de- 
bate with  Cornell's  Prof.  Hans  Bethe  about 
ABMs.  Professor  Wigner  is  the  Princeton 
scientist  whom  we  have  already  quoted  on 
Soviet  civil  defense  and  city  evacuation 
plans.  Bethe  is  almost  as  distinguished.  Both 
men  are  Nobel  Prize  winners  in  the  sciences. 
A  year  and  more  ago,  Bethe  was  bringing 
his  scientific  reputation  to  bear  against  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  Sentinel  ABM  system.  This 
year  he  was  opposing  Nixon's  Safeguard  sys- 
tem. While  Professor  Wigner  was  arguing 
for  the  Nixon  proposal  as  an  urgent  national 
necessity. 

The  two  men  met  in  a  panel  debate  on 
ABMs  before  The  American  Physical  Society 
last  April  29.  Professor  Wigner  pointed  out 
that  when  the  Johnson  system  was  being 
considered  by  Congress,  Professor  Bethe  had 
testified  against  it,  and  had  volunteered,  In- 
stead, the  very  system  Nixon  switched  to. 
Said  Professor  Wigner:  "At  the  end  of  his 
Congressional  testimony.  Professor  Bethe 
said,  "A  completely  different  concept  of  ABM 
[from  Johnson's  city  defenses)  Is  to  deploy 
it  around  Mlnutemen  silos  and  at  command 
and  control  centers.  This  application  has 
gone  in  and  out  of  Defense  Department 
planning.  I  am  In  favor  of  such  a  scheme.'  " 
Professor  Wigner  wanted  to  know  why, 
wh3n  Nixon  adopted  the  plan  that  Professor 
Bethe  had  recommended.  Professor  Bethe 
then  came  out  against  it. 

The  ABM  actually  offers  us  one  of  several 
weapons  choices  in  a  rapidly  changing  shift 
in  the  International  balance  of  nuclear  jxiwer 
toward  Soviet — and  soon  Chinese — might.  It 
has  almost  nothing  to  do  with  most  of  the 
best  publicized  public  debate  about  it.  When 
the  Soviet  power  increase  had  become  ob- 
vious by  1967,  McNamara  wanted  us  to  in- 
crease our  retaliatory  power  to  offset  It.  His 
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argument,  as  Interpreted  by  D.  G.  Brennan 
In  a  recerit  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was 
highly  complex  in  Its  details,  since  It  in- 
volved comparative  costs  and  their  effect  on 
both  sides.  But  it  added  up  to  something 
like  this: 

If  we  Install  defenses,  the  Soviets  will  In- 
crease their  attack  pwwer  even  more  to  oflset 
them.  Then  both  sides  will  be  put  to  push- 
ing their  attack  power  even  farther  than  If 
we  put  balance  destructive  power  against  de- 
structive pKJwer,  without  any  defenses.  As 
Brennan  put  It,  McNamara  wanted  us  to  do 
whatever  was  necessary  to  maintain  an  abil- 
ity after  suffering  the  first  blow  to  destroy 
50  million  Russians,  because  that  would  for- 
ever stay  their  hand  from  hitting  us  first. 

Perhaps  the  Johnson  Administration  real- 
ized finally  that  we  could  never  be  sure  of 
our  striking  power,  in  the  face  oC  Soviet  de- 
velopments, and  we'd  have  to  have  defenses 
of  our  own  If  they  were  to  continue  to  re- 
spect our  posture.  At  any  rate,  it  switched 
from  seeking  more  destructive  power  to  an 
urgent  request  for  ABMs.  Of  course  there 
were  other  factors,  perhaps  the  chief  of 
which  was  the  overwhelming  evidence  that 
the  Soviets  were  escalating  both  the  offen- 
sive and  defensive  aspects  of  nuclear  power 
as  fast  as  they  could,  without  our  doing  any- 
thing new  to  force  them  Into  an  arms  race. 
This  touches  on  an  interesting  part  of  this 
year's  American  debate  over  ABMs.  One  of 
the  sternest  warnings  of  the  opponents  of 
our  ABMs  Is  that  they  would  "escalate  the 
arms  race  " — It  would  provoke  the  Soviets  if 
we  should  set  up  weapons  to  knock  theirs 
down. 

This  drove  Washington's  Sen.  Henry  Jack- 
son to  distraction  because,  on  the  record, 
they  have  been  racing  as  hard  as  they  can 
without  any  new  provocation  from  us.  In  a 
speech  this  March  20.  he  listed  what  he 
called  "five  myths"  about  our  "aggressive 
provocation"  and  the  "peaceful  intentions" 
of  the  Soviets.  His  comments  on  "Myth 
Number  Three"  are  worth  quoting  in  full: 
Myth  Number  Three  is  the  idea  that  It  Is 
the  United  States  that  Is  responsible  for 
heating  up  the  arms  buildup. 
The  evidence  decisively  refutes  this  notion. 
The  Soviets  acted  first  to  test-fire  an  ABM 
against  an  incoming  nuclear-armed  missile 
(in  1962)  and  they  are  the  only  nation  to 
have  done  this. 

The  Soviets  acted  first  to  develop  and  test 
a  60-megaton  bomb — and  they  are  the  only 
nation  to  possess  anything  like  that  size 
bomb. 

The  Soviets  acted  first  to  develop  and  de- 
ploy a  fractional  orbital  bombardment  sys- 
tem (FOBS) ,  a  first-strike  oriented  weapon — 
and  they  are  the  only  nation  to  have  devel- 
oped or  deployed  such  a  system. 

The  Soviets  acted  first  to  deploy  an  ABM 
setup  and  they  have  been  testing.  Improving 
and  updating  the  system  ever  since.  Today, 
they  have  over  60  antl-ballistlc  missiles  de- 
ployed on  launch  pads.  We,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  not  yet  deployed  an  ABM  setup 
of  any  shape  or  form. 

The  current  campaigners  against  the  ABM 
say  that  when  the  United  States  acts  to 
deploy  an  ABM  we  are  "escalating  the  arms 
race."  I  have  never  heard  one  of  those  peo- 
ple say  that  because  the  Soviets  were  first 
to  deploy  an  ABM.  they  were  the  ones  that 
escalated  the  arms  race. 

Fortunately,  the  American  people,  if  they 
get  the  facts,  are  able  to  recognize  this  ob- 
vious double  standard — crudely  biased 
against  their  own  cotintry. 

In  this  connection.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  has  ex- 
plicitly rejected  the  proposition  that  deploy- 
ment of  a  defensive  missile  system  heats  up 
the  arms  race  or  is  "destabilizing." 

At  a  London  press  conference  on  Febru- 
ary 9,  1967,  Premier  Koeygln  was  asked: 

■"Do  you  not  share  the  opinion  that  the 
development  of  the  Soviet  anti-mlssUe  sys- 
tem is  a  new  step  in  the  arms  race?" 
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Premier  Kosygln  replied:  "Which  we&pozia 
should  be  regarded  as  a  tension-factor — 
offensive  or  defensive  weapons?  I  think  that 
a  defense  system  which  prevents  attack  Is 
not  a  cause  of  the  arms  race  but  represents 
a  factor  preventing  the  death  of  people." 

No  weapons  system,  of  course.  Is  or  will 
be  perfect.  Our  offensive  weapons  aren't  per- 
fect, and  our  defensive  arrangements  won't 
be  either.  But  that  doesn't  mean  we  refuse 
to  deploy  them  when  we  believe  they  can 
perform  a  useful  and  imp>ortant  task  well 
enough  to  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  overall  deterrent. 

I  commend  President  Nixon  for  his  de- 
termlnaUon  to  proceed  with  the  phased  de- 
ployment of  a  thin  ABM  syatam,  and  X 
believe  all  Americans  should  now  support 
their  President  in  his  statesmenllke  decision. 
It  would  make  no  sense  to  leave  this  country 
altogethM"  "naked"  to  enemy  missile  attack. 
And  It  Is  Important  to  steady  and  fortify 
our  President's  hand  in  this  very  wnntimAj 
world.  I  am  a  Democrat.  But  I  am  proud 
that  over  the  years  I  have  supported  my 
President — whether  he  was  a  Democrat  or  a 
Republican — In  the  critical  decisions  to  safe- 
guard the  national  defense  and  to  protect 
the  future  of  individual  liberty. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  even  Soviet 
Premier  Kosygln  sees  what  many  of  us  ought 
to  see,  too.  He  also  told  one  reporter  in  Lon- 
don, "Maybe  an  antimissile  system  is  more 
expensive  than  an  offensive  system,  but  it 
is  designed  not  to  kill  people  but  to  preserve 
human  lives."  Professor  Wigner,  In  his  de- 
bate with  Bethe,  said,  "I  quite  agree  with 
Kosygln  and  do  not  consider  the  defense  of 
the  people  to  be  objectionable,  or,  as  it  Is 
often  put  when  our  own  defense  measures 
are  considered,  provocative." 

If  both  sides  could  some  day  develop  even 
a'  fairly  "Impenetrable  shield."  there  is  at 
least  a  faint  promise  of  an  eventual  end  to 
the  matching  of  destructive  power  with  more 
destructive  f)Ower.  "overkill"  with  '"overkill."  , 

The  Soviets  ignored  the  approaches  of 
President  Johnson  to  discuss  nuclear  arms 
control  so  long  as  they  erected  defenses  and 
we  did  not.  Congress  had  hardly  approved 
the  now-dead  Sentinel  plan  when  the  Rus- 
sians offered  to  sit  down  and  discuss  the 
whole  subject.  Without  pretending  to  read 
their  minds,  or  trust  them  farther  than  you 
can  spit,  It  is  entirely  possible  that  they 
recognized  that  if  the  other  side  has  ABMs 
you  can  never  risk  an  attack  on  him. 
Whether  his  ABMs  would  work  well  or  not, 
you'd  never  know  without  taking  too  great 
a  risk.  In  this  view,  and  it  makes  sense,  the 
Soviets  may  have  long  seen  that  the  basic 
condition  for  seriously  discussing  nuclear 
arms  reduction  Is  that  both  sides  have  de- 
fenses. But  if  tfiey  had  defenses  and  loe 
didn't  It  would  be  preposterovis  for  them  to 
bargain  with  us,  because  they'd  have  the 
upper  hand  l>eyond  all  bargaining.  At  least 
they  made  a  prompt  offer  to  talk  the  mo- 
ment the  Senate  OK'd  Johnson's  ABM  plan. 


ROTC— WELLSPRING  OF  LEADER- 
SHIP 


HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

or    CKORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  3.  1969 

Mr,  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
In  our  Nation's  history  when  the  ROTC 
program  is  being  seriously  attacked  on 
our  college  campuses  as  antl- Intellectual, 
it  is  refreshing  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  article  by  Gen.  William 
C.  Westmoreland,  presenting  a  rational 
evaluation  of  the  program. 

General  Westmoreland  believes  that 
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ROTC  provides  the  balance  sought  be- 
tween the  professional  and  the  citizen 
soldier.  Of  the  latter.  It  Is  only  In  the 
environment  of  the  American  university 
system  that  the  young  cadet  integrates 
his  military  training  with  that  of  eco- 
nomics,   politics,    sociology,    et    cetera. 
Thus,  the  removal  of  the  system  woxild 
not  promote,  as  some  dissidents  pro- 
claim, but  only  sever  existing  dialog  be- 
tween the  mjitary-civillan  communities. 
The  article  was  called  to  my  attention 
by  the  executive  director  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Military  Colleges  and  Schools  of 
the  United  SJtates  as  it  appeared  in  the 
August    1969   issue  of   the   Veterans  of 
Foreign  Warq  magazine.  I  might  also  add 
that  four  schjools  in  my  State  are  mem- 
bers of  this  association.  They  are  Georgia 
Military  College,  Gordon  Military  Col- 
lege, North  0eorgla  College,  and  River- 
side Military  Academy.  Both  the  VFW 
and  AMCS  are  stalwarts  in  the  support 
of  the  ROTC  programs.  I  commend  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland's  comments  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
.  ROTp:r-Wnj.sp(UNG  OF  LxASEHSHip — CrrnotK- 
SOfBOB   CON(Jn>T   Stsxngthxns  Aicxuca 

(By  Gen.  Wuuam  C.  Westmoreland) 
One  of  our  flTatlon's  outatandlng  soldiers 
recently  aasumqd  the  duties  of  Deputy  Ck)m- 
mander  of  the  MlUtary  Assistance  Command, 
Vietnam.  He  Is  pen.  WlUlam  B.  Bosson,  for- 
mer Commandei^,  First  Field  Force,  Vietnam 
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and  holder  of  j  the  DlsUngulshed  Service 
Cross — our  nations  second  highest  award  for 
valor.  Gen.  Rosqon  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon. 

In  Paris,  another  distinguished  soldier  was 
recently  assigned  by  President  Nixon  to  be 
mlUtary  advisor  j  at  the  Parts  peace  talis.  He 
is  Lt.  Gen.  Pre^  C.  Weyand,  former  Com- 
mander of  Secoiid  Field  Force,  Vietnam,  and 
also  a  holder  of  Ifce  DSC. 

This  soldier-diplomat  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California. 

In  the  Pentagon ,  two  other  eminent  sol- 
diers occupy  two  of  the  highest  positions  on 
the  Army  staff. ,  One  is  the  Assistant  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff,  A^my  Lt.  Gen.  William  DePuy, 
twice  winner  of  ijhe  DSC.  former  Commander 
of  the  1st  Infantry  Division,  and  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  South  Dakota.  The  other 
Is  the  Chief,  Offlce  of  Reserve  Components. 
He  is  Lt.  Gen.  William  R.  Peers,  three  times 
recipient  of  the  BHstlngulshed  Service  Medal, 
former  Commander  of  First  Field  Force.  Viet- 
nam, and  a  gradi^te  of  UCLA. 

These  ofllcers-4as  well  as  148  other  general 
officers  currently  I  on  active  duty  and  serving 
in  various  positions  of  national  trust  and 
great  responsibility — are  all  ROTC  graduates. 
They  are  produces  of  a  college  pre-commis- 
slonlng  system  \«hlch  throughout  the  years 
has  produced  offl^rs  of  the  caUber  of  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winner  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall, 
and  former  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  George 
Decker.  They  haVe  left  their  mark  on  the 
pages  of  history.  Such  men  have  contributed 
much  to  the  progress  of  this  nation— not  only 
In  the  area  of  national  defense,  but  in  the 
diplomatic  arena  of  international  affairs. 

Where  did  thke  soldler-sutesmen  get 
their  start?  Pirsti  they  came  from  average 
American  homes  throughout  o\ir  nation  and 
matrlciUated  through  normal  primary  and 
secondary  school  ^tems  in  their  home  areas. 
The  next  step  fras  an  adventure  in  inde- 
pendence and  decisionmaking  as  ooUege  stu- 
dents. In  college  tjhey  met  new  challenges  as 
they  were  imrodiyed  to  the  environment  of 
associations  with  other 
varying  backgrounds.  This 
a   liberal   education   that 


group  living  an< 
young  people  from 
was   the   start  of 


would  prepare  th(  m  for  a  life  of  leadership. 


During  their  college  years  each  of  them 
was  favorably  Influenced  by  the  Professor  of 
Military  Science  and  members  of  his  staff,  or 
they  probably  would  not  have  completed 
ROTC.  Their  wise  decision  to  become  ROTC 
cadets  set  them  on  their  way  to  heights  of 
personal  achievement  in  the  service  of  thedr 
nation.  EarUer  they  had  recognized  the  value 
and  satisfaction  to  be  gained  from  careers  in 
public  service.  They  saw  the  advantage  of 
competing  for  a  commission  as  an  Army  of- 
ficer, while  concurrently  completing  the  re- 
quirements for  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

ThU  year  more  than  16.400  yoimg  men  like 
them  will  raise  their  hands  and  recite  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States— an 
oath  which  wlU  start  them  on  one  of  the 
most  developmental  phases  of  their  lives 
Perhaps  among  that  number  is  another 
George  C.  Marshall.  We  can  be  certain  there 
will  be  many  who  will  make  their  mark  in 
history.  We  know  the  vast  majority  will 
serve  with  great  distinction.  Most  of  them 
will  return  to  civUlan  life  better  equipped  to 
accept  the  reins  of  civilian  leadership  in  their 
own  communities. 

ROTC  program  throughout  the  years.  Look- 
There  is  good  reason  for  the  success  of  the 
ing  at  the  past,  we  can  see  that  the  con- 
cept of  ROTC  is  fundamental  to  our  na- 
tional philosophy.  ROTC  traces  its  lineage  to 
the  establishment  of  nUlitary  training  at 
colleges  and  universities  such  as  Norwich 
University  In  1819  and  Virginia  MlUtary  In- 
stitute tn  1839.  Later,  the  Land  Grant  Act  of 
1862  provided  for  military  training  at  state 
universities  In  return  for  land  concessions 
from  the  federal  government. 

ROTC  legislation  enacted  in  1916  was  con- 
ceived as  an  outgrowth  of  the  philosophy  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood  when  he  was  Army 
Chief  of  Staff.  General  Wood's  policy  regard- 
ing military  force  structure  was  one  of  "rea- 
sonable preparedness"  to  include  having  the 
largest  possible  trained  reserve  force  Ac- 
cordingly, a  system  was  created  to  produce 
in  times  of  peace  a  large  number  of  educated 
reserve  officers— officers  who  could  lead  troops 
in  times  of  emergency. 

This  basic  concept  of  the  citizen— soldier 
has  characterized  the  U.S.  Army  since  the 
WUnutemen  of  Lexington  and  Concord  took 
their  hunting  muskets  from  over  their  fire- 
places to  fight  for  freedom.  The  very  founda- 
tion of  our  national  strength— our  Constitu- 
tion—codified this  principle.  The  Constitu- 
tion states  that  "The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  ...  to  raise  and  support  armies 
to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  to  pro- 

vide for  caUlng  forth  the  militia  .  .  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  of  the  union,  suppress  insur- 
rections and  repel  invasions  . . ." 

With  the  lessons  of  European  history  well 
in  mind,  our  founding  fathers  wanted  to 
preclude  the  establishment  of  a  large  per- 
manent mlUtary  force  during  times  of  peace 
They  wrote  the  Constitution  to  embody  three 
principles  which  have  characterized  Ameri- 
ca's armed  forces  to  this  day. 

First,  the  concept  of  "raising  armies"  en- 
visioned citizen  forces  which  could  be  mobi- 
lized Ln  time  of  emergency  to  respond  to 
threats  to  national  security. 

Second,  the  principle  of  maintaining 
forces  In  readiness  called  for  naval  forces  In- 
belng  that  were  essential  to  the  jjrotection 
of  the  yoimg  republic. 

Third,  the  idea  of  a  standing  militia  con- 
ceived of  clvUlan  soldiers  who  were  prepared 
to  respond  to  Internal  as  well  as  external 
emergencies. 

Superimposed  on  the  conceptual  system 
of  military  preparedness  where  sufficient 
Checks  and  balances  within  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  government  to 
assure  clvlUan  control  of  the  citizens'  army 
The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  as 
vaUd  today  as  they  were  In  the  beginning 
and  they  provide  our  nation  with  sufficient 
nexlblUty  to  meet  any  cOTunltmenta  in  na- 
ti<»ial  security  matters. 
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The  machinery  established  by  the  Con 
stltution  places  control  of  the  muiteir  m 
the  hands  of  clvlUan  leadership  which  „ 
turn,  is  responsive  to  the  electorate  The  'tA 
dltion  of  ClvlUan  control  of  the  exercised 
military  force  Is  a  cornerstone  of  our  conc»M 
Of  defense.  It  Is  Ingrained  In  the  AmerlcL 
way  of  Ufe,  and  even  Uio«e  who  may^ 
caUed  professional  soldiers  welcome  and 
cherish  this  tradition;  they  would  have  i7 
no  other  way.  ' 

To  maintain  a  healthy  military  establish 
ment,  tiie  Army  seeks  to  preserve  a  balance 
between  the  citizen  soldier  and  tHe  wo 
fessional  soldier.  The  objective  is  to  have  a 
continuous  movement  of  citizens  in  and  out 
of  its  ranks  In  order  that  it  may  truly  ren 
resent  and  Identify  with  the  people  it  servM 
To  do  this,  the  Army  must  draw  first  upon 
the  complete  spectrum  of  the  American  pod- 
ulation.  It  must  represent  every  geograolu. 
cal,  economic,  ethnic  and  cultural  facet  of 
our  society.  The  leadership  cf  tiie  Army  must 
also  represent  the  cross  section  of  America- 
drawing  upon  the  diverse  disciplines  of  the 
American  university  systems  to  supply  edu- 
cated and  humanizing  leadership  required  to 
cope  with  today's  chaUenges. 

The  Army  turns  quite  naturaUy  for  Its  ed- 
ucated, potential  leaders  to  the  weUsprlne  of 
the  nation's  knowledge,  the  American  uni- 
versity system.  Operating  in  an  oncampus 
environment,  the  ROTC  program  produces 
officers  posessing  a  variety  of  civilian  intel- 
lectual backgrounds— men  with  technoioei- 
cal.  poUtical.  economic  and  sociological  skills 
These  skills  are  typical  of  Uie  men  needed 
by  the  armed  forces  to  carry  out  the  com- 
plex  missions  assigned  to  them. 

The  days  when  wars  were  fought  by  mili- 
tary strategy  and  tactics  alone  have  long 
since  passed.  Rather,  both  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security  and  the  waging  of  war 
requUe  the  sklUful  blending  of  all  the  as- 
pects of  national  power— political,  soclo-eco- 
nomlc,  psychological  and  mUitarv.  Leaders 
today  must  have  an  awareness  and  appre- 
ciation of  aU  of  these  factors,  if  they  are  to 
accomplish  the  tasks  given  them. 

There  is  only  one  source  for  men  with  this 
potential.  This  is  the  coUege  campus  of 
America.  Here  can  be  found  the  products  of 
a  liberal  education— men  who  have  had  their 
vision  expanded  in  the  humanizing  environ- 
ment of  free  academic  inquiry  to  assimilate 
competentiy  and  efficiently  a  myriad  of  inter- 
related matters  and  place  them  into  per- 
si)ective. 

The  Army  today  is  complex,  not  Just  be- 
cause of  the  demands  of  advanced  technology 
but  because  the  Army  is  consistently  in- 
volved in  highly  complex  situations.  Officers 
charged  with  leadership  of  troops  and  man- 
agement of  national  resources  are  required 
to  cope  simultaneously  with  life  and  death 
situations.  The  nature  of  these  challenges 
warrants  the  efforts  of  our  best  educated 
youth.  Furthermore,  the  parents  of  young 
Americans  expect  their  sons  to  be  led  bv  the 
best,  an  expectation  which  must  be  met. 

The  ROTC  program  has  undergone  con- 
siderable change  since  its  inception  because 
progressive  change  is  a  necessary  ingredient 
of  any  successful  program.  The  first  ingredi- 
ent is  a  well  educated  group  of  professional 
people  to  direct  the  program.  Young  officers 
are  assigned  to  ROTC  duty  each  year.  All 
have  baccalaureate  degrees.  Many  have  or 
are  pursuing  advanced  degrees. 

Not  too  long  departed  from  the  college 
campus  themselves,  these  young  officers  re- 
fiect  the  emphasis  placed  on  education  by  the 
Army- an  Army  which  boasts  90%  plus  of- 
ficers with  baccalaureate  degrees,  and  over 
20%  with  master's  or  higher  degrees.  The 
youth,  ability  and  integrity  of  these  officers 
enable  them  to  identify  with  the  students 
they  help  teach.  They  are  respected  by  the 
cadets  who  see  in  them  the  personification 
of  American  youth  with  all  its  confidence 
and  vigor. 
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They  are  forthright,  enthusiastic,  person- 
able and  decisive.  They  have  their  eyes  on 
the  future  and  can  be  counted  on  to  give 
straight,  honest  answers.  They  think  for 
themselves  as  progressive  American  young 
men.  They  are  available  to  the  ROTC  cadets 
for  valuable  advice  and  counsel.  These  of- 
ficers also  contribute  to  the  academic  com- 
munity. Together  with  their  famiUee.  they 
enter  into  civic.  reUglous  and  academic  ac- 
tivities. These  articulate,  dependable  and 
compassionate  professionals  are  a  most  mag- 
nificent group.  They  are  dedicated  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  young  men  who  learn  in 
their  classrooms — to  their  development  as 
good  American  citizens. 

Still  another  ingredient  of  the  vigorous 
ROTC  on-campus  program  is  a  fiexlble  ap- 
proach to  academic  matters.  ROTC  curricu- 
lum need  not  be  stereotyped.  To  keep  pace 
with  the  changing  academic  scene,  revisions 
have  been  made.  The  Army's  current  cur- 
riculum concepts  will  bring  an  additional 
measure  of  flexibility  to  the  program.  This 
curriculum  recognizes  that  the  mission  of 
the  ROTC  Is  to  obtain  college  graduates  who 
have  the  potential  to  become  quality  officers. 

Greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  specific 
academic  subjects  within  a  core  curriculum. 
Some  students  In  selected  disciplines  may 
be  required  to  carry  Army-taught  profes- 
sional subjects  as  an  overload.  It  Is  certainly 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  students  to  do 
this  if  the  reward  Is  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  work  Involved.  In  the  ROTC 
program.  It  Is  a  commission,  the  gold  bar 
of  the  second  lieutenant. 

The  Financial  Assistance  Program  now  in 
its  fourth  year  will  graduate  the  first  group 
of  four-year  scholarship  winners  this  year. 
This  extremely  successful  program  has 
drawn  the  finest  high  school  students  to 
our  college  and  university  campuses.  These 
young  men  are  selected  on  a  "whole  man" 
system  which  evaluates  their  organizational 
ability  and  athletic  prowess,  together  with 
their  scholastic  aptitude.  It  has  produced 
exemplary  young  college  graduates  for  the 
officer  corps. 

The  majority  of  scholarship  winners  will 
receive  Regular  Army  commissions  and  will 
embark  on  rewarding  and  satisfying  careers 
as  professional  Army  officers.  As  they  ad- 
vance through  the  Junior  grades,  they  will 
receive  additional  schooling,  both  mlUtary 
and  civilian.  The  majority  wlU  receive  ad- 
vanced academic  degrees.  These  young  men 
represent  the  finest  qualities  of  American 
youth.  Their  entry  on  active  duty  strengthens 
our  Jtinlor  officer  ranks  and  offers  great  hope 
for  quaUty  leadership  of  our  Army  of  the 
future. 

The  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  has 
been  the  saving  force  in  our  past.  It  is  the 
continued  hope  of  the  future.  Requirements 
for  hlgh-caUber  leadership  do  not  diminish 
with  time.  The  advanced  technology  and 
sophistication  of  our  modern-day  Army  de- 
mand that  the  Officer  Corps  be  continually 
enriched  by  men  who  are  worthy  of  the  many 
challenges  of  the  future. 

ROTC  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  It  has 
grown  to  the  point  where  It  Is  the  major 
source  of  commissioned  officers  for  our  ac- 
tive Army.  As  we  march  toward  the  21st 
Century,  we  look  to  this  viable  program  to 
continue  to  provide  the  leadership — both 
military  and  civilian — that  our  great  country 
has  always  surfaced  from  the  mainstream  of 
Its  ClvlUan  society. 


ANTITRUST,    A    NATIONAL    POLICY 

HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  messages  of  the  year  was 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

delivered  by  Mr.  James  J.  Ling,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Ling-Temco-Vought, 
Inc.  on  Augiist  12,  1969,  to  the  American 
Bar  Association.  Mr.  Ling's  message  was 
timely  and  of  vital  importsuice  to  every- 
one in  this  country. 

Ling-Temco-Vought  is  the  largest 
business  operating  In  the  State  of  Texas. 
It  has  been  successful  through  wise  plan- 
ning, strong  executive  leadership,  excel- 
lent labor  p>artlclpation,  and  an  intel- 
lectual research  and  development  pro- 
gram. 

The  importance  of  multi-industry  com- 
panies is  of  keen  concern  to  all  of  us  In 
Congress.  It  means  jobs  and  prosperity 
in  most  every  congressional  district.  I 
believe  that  you  will  find  the  message  of 
James  J.  Ling  factual  and  soimd  In  its 
perceptive  analysis. 

The  message  follows: 

Antitrdst,  a  National  Policy 
(An  address  by  James  J.  Ling) 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Bar  Association,  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  to  be  here  with  you. 

Today  I  wUl  not  defend  nor  praise  the  so- 
caUed  conglomerates,  or,  more  accurately,  the 
multi-industry  companies.  Regardless  of  Its 
corp>orate  structure,  a  company  Is  neither 
good  nor  bswl.  Management  Is  either  good  or 
bad. 

Management  must  be  Judged  over  the  long 
term,  or  as  I  am  prone  to  say  at  times,  "Let 
the  track  record  speak  for  Itself." 

I  win  touch  brtefiy  on  LTV's  management 
phUosophy  and  our  unusual  corporate  struc- 
ture. I  would  then  move  on  to  the  subject 
of  antitrust. 

One  thing  about  our  company  that  this 
audience  particularly  might  like  to  know  Is 
that  our  legal  Department,  back  In  1962  or 
'63,  the  early  days  of  LTV,  had  a  legal  staff  of 
six  people — three  attorneys  and  three  secre- 
taries. Now  we  have  a  legal  Department  of 
32  people,  including  law  clerks,  messengers, 
and  everyone.  But  14  of  them  are  attorneys. 
As  you  know,  that  Is  the  equivalent  of  a 
good-sized  law  firm.  But  we  don't  try  to  do 
all  of  our  legal  work  in-ho\ise.  We,  in  fact, 
employ  several  "out-house"  law  firms. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP THE  DIFFERENCE 

Now,  I  would  like  to  spend  only  a  moment 
or  two  focusing  your  attention  on  one  attri- 
bute that,  in  my  opinion,  makes  LTV  alto- 
gether a  different  type  of  company  from 
most  other  business  enterprises — the  attri- 
bute of  public  ownership — not  only  of  the 
parent-operating  company,  but  of  each  ma- 
jor subsidiary. 

Each  LTV  company  Is  a  separate  publicly 
owned  business.  Each  company  is  its  own 
profit  center;  each  Is  its  own  credit  center 
and  Its  own  motivational  center.  Each  com- 
p>any  retains  the  same  essential  character- 
istics that  it  would  have  if  LTV  did  not  own 
one  share  of  Its  stock. 

We  believe  public  ownership  of  the  multi- 
industry  company  Is  entirely  pro-competl- 
tlve.  The  only  characteristic  that  the  LTV 
companies  have  In  common  is  the  same  ma- 
jority owner. 

We  of  the  parent-operating  company  are 
there  to  provide  a  little  additional  manage- 
ment expertise,  if  and  when  needed,  and, 
most  of  all,  some  additional  entrepreneurial 
motivation — and  accountability  and  respon- 
sibiUty. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  Infallible. 

Before  commencing  my  antitrust  remarks, 
I  would  say  also,  however,  that  the  experi- 
ences that  we  have  had  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  In  the  past  Indicated  that  they, 
too.  are  far  from  being  infallible. 

ANTITRUST     EXPERIENCES 

My  viewpoint — I'm  sure — wUl  be  clear  to 
you  If  I  review  some  of  those  experiences: 
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In  August,  1961,  when  Llng-Temco  and 
Chance  Vought  were  merged,  the  Justice  De- 
partment— which  had  been  aware  for  seven 
months  of  the  proposed  merger — filed  an 
antitrust  suit  which  attempted  to  block  con- 
soUdation  of  these  two  relatively  small  com- 
panies. The  Justice  Department's  Implication 
was  that  we  would  be  unfair  competition  to 
the  Lockheeds.  McDonnells,  Douglases,  Gen- 
eral Dynamics,  Boeings,  etc.,  of  that  day — 
all  giants  in  size  compared  to  LTV.  This  un- 
believable lawsuit  was  won  by  LTV  within 
four  months  of  the  initial  date  of  filing. 

In  late  1965,  when  we  proposed  to  acquire 
The  Okonite  Company  from  the  Kennecott 
Copper  Corporation  (which,  Incidentally,  had 
to  sell  Okonite  because  of  another  antitrust 
problem ) ,  the  Justice  Department  filed  suit 
to  block  our  acquisition.  Again,  the  unbeUev- 
able  aUegaUon  was  that  LTV's  ownership  of 
Okonite  would  result  in  unfair  competition 
to  the  Westlnghouses,  General  Electrics. 
General  Cables,  Anacondas,  and  other  major 
wlre-and-cable  firms  In  this  country. 

Bear  in  mind  that  Okonite  had  a  total  of 
2  per  cent  of  the  wlre-and-cable  business  in 
the  country. 

At  first,  the  Justice  Etepartment  alleged 
that  LTV  had  no  experience  In  the  operation 
of  a  wlre-and-cable  business  and  would  be- 
come an  albatross  around  the  neck  of  this 
fine  old  company — and  drag  it  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea — thus  eUminating  a  viable 
corporation  from  the  American  business 
scene. 

That  argument  was  so  ridiculous  not  only 
to  the  impartial  observer  but  to  the  Judge 
that  the  attorney  representing  the  Justice 
Department  changed  his  arg\iment  along  the 
following  Unes: 

He  stated  that  he  could  visualize  elec- 
tronics black  boxes  and  airframe  fuselages 
aU  packed  with  wires  and  cables  provided  by 
Okonite.  He  charged  that  because  of  LTV's 
position  In  the  aerospace  industry,  some 
reciprocity  might  develop  with  the  other  air- 
frame manufacturers.  This  argument  was 
unimpressive  for  many  different  reasons — 
but  one  in  particular  was  that  Okonite  did 
not  (and  still  does  not)  manufacture  wire 
and  cable  for  these  particular  purposes. 

Of  course,  we  won  both  the  Okonite  and 
the  Chance  Vought  lawsuits — thanks  to  the 
checks  and  balances  of  the  Judicial  system. 
In  the  third — and  current — case.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  we  did  obtain — before 
we  took  any  action — three  legal  opinions  to 
the  effect  that  LTV's  acquisition  of  Jones  & 
Laughlln  would  In  no  way  violate  existing 
antitrust  laws.  In  the  opinion  of  our  inter- 
nal legal  counsel,  one  of  the  top  firms  here 
in  Dallas,  and  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
law  firms  specializing  in  antitrust  matters 
in  Washington.  D.C. — their  unanimous  opin- 
ion was  that  there  would  be  no  violation  of 
any  antitrust  law. 

OMINOUS    OVERTURES 

Now.  there  Is  no  way  that  we  could  pos- 
sibly relish  the  experience  of  serving  as  the 
guinea  pig  In  this  experiment  with  the  anti- 
trust law.  In  my  view,  this  case  represents  an 
unwarranted  legal  vivisection  that  has  hurt 
thousands  of  individual  stockholders  and 
has  ominous  overtones  for  the  future  of  our 
capitalistic  system. 

LTV  shareholders  have  lost  at  least  HOC 
miUlon  in  market  values  slnoe  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  novel  lawsuit. 

We  anticipate  that  LTV  ItseU  wtU  not 
realize  tens  of  mllUons  In  potential  earn- 
ings because  of  our  preoccupation  with  this 
lawsxiit  and  because  of  otir  direct,  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  incurred  In  defending  the 
suit,  which  are  not  inconsiderable. 

Who  should  we  hold  responsible  f 

Assume  that  the  Justice  Department  loses 
this  suit,  as  is  entirely  predictable.  What 
wlU  be  the  rei>aration  for  damages  done  to 
scores  of  individuals  and  to  a  growing  Amer- 
ican corporation? 

The  Justice  Department  Is  completely  Im- 
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aMumlng  the  resp>otisiblllty  for 


mune  from 
Its  lawsuits. 

There  is  do  way  to  bring  an  experimental 
lawsuit  agaltist  the  Justice  Department 

This  Is  a  i^ry  strange  lawsuit.  In  my  opin- 
ion. The  Ju^ce  Department  under  the  pre- 
vious administration  made   no  move  in  six 
months  to  pk-event  our  acquisition  of  Jones 
A  Laughlln.   That  fact   plus  the  public  re- 
marks of  th«  officials  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment at  thaa  time  clearly  Indicate  that  such 
a  conglomermte  acquisition  was  deemed  not 
to  be  a  violation  of  existing  antitrust  legis- 
lation. This  klso  was  the  attitude  expressed 
In  two  goveriment  studies — the  Neal  Report 
produced  under  the  Johnson  administration 
as  well  as  the  Stlgler  Report  produced  by 
the  Nixon  administration — both  of  which,  In 
my  estimation,  are  quite  outspoken  in  de- 
fense of  the  conglomerates.  (I  will  comment 
on  the  speclic  of  those  two  reports  a  little 
later.  I     Being    a    person    with    a    reasonably 
logical  and  dractlcal  mind.  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  few  questions:  What  happened  within 
the  Justice  Department  In  Its  first  60  days 
under  the  new  Administration  to  change  all 
of  this?  What  new  studies  were  developed? 
Who  were  tne  new  expert  witnesses  called 
during   this   ilme   period?   Did   Justice  send 
any  Investtgapve  teams  to  LTV  or  J&L  dur- 
ing this  pertofa  of  time?  Or  contact  the  man- 
agepient  of  either  company?  Or  request  any 
additional    mkterlals?    What    prompted    this 
lawsuit    for    Fhlch    Donald    Turner,    former 
Assistant  Atti)rney  General,  stated  publicly, 
as  reported  b^  Fortune  magazine,  there  was 
no  basis? 


ANTI-CONGLOMERATE    CRUSADE 

The  lawsulti  Is.  In  my  view,  the  product  of 
an  anti-conglomerate  campaign  which  snow- 
balled Into  a  arusade  without  anyone  soberly 
thinking  throJugh  the  reasoning  behind  the 
running  hyst»1a.  So  far  as  I  know  there  was 
never  a  shred  bf  evidence  of  any  wrong-doing 
by  any  of  the  so-called  conglomerates  that 
could  not  be  corrected  by  existing  laws,  so 
you  know  that  the  campaign  arose  out  of 
considerations  based  more  on  heat  than  on 
light.  And  naw  it  has  become  a  political 
football,  wltW  little  evidence  that  anyone 
has  much  reoard  for  facts.  It  Is  my  hope, 
incidentally.  Uiat  the  current  Investigations 
In  Washington  will  correct  this  one-sided 
view  and  bring  some  sense  of  balance  and 
reason  to  bean^on  a  subject  that  is  of  such 
far-reaching  Importance. 

Since  it  hai  become  a  political  football. 
the  antl-conglpmerate  crusade  has  received 
a  lot  of  atteiitlon  from  the  popular  press. 
Because  of  the!  vague  and  highly  generalized 
nature  of  the  (iiarges  directed  against  multi- 
Industry  compknles.  It  has  been  almost  Im- 
possible to  re^ond  effectively  to  this  type 
of  campaign. 

On  this  subject.  It  is  Interesting  and  en- 
couraging to  sfe  the  pendulum  swinging  as 
editorial   writers  grasp   the 
threats,   to   free  enterprise 
campaign,  and   more  and 
are  now  making  careful  and 
of  the  available  economic 
amlng  up  with  reasoned,  fac- 
^•ould  recommend  your  read- 
in  the  two  most  recent  edi- 
as  well  as  In  Barron's.  They 
^ng. 

le  of  the  most  responsible 
far  has  not  been  widely 
heard.  I  will  st4rt  with  testimony  given  one 
month  ago  to  tne  Subcommittee  on  Monop- 
oly and  Antitrust  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate by  Nell  H.  Jacoby.  Professor  of  Business 
Economics  and  Policy.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Loe  Ankelee. 

NINE    ERRORS 

In  order  to  ^ve  time,  I  will  paraphr&M 
Professor  Jacobt's  list  of  nine  erroTB  in  the 
popular  argum^ts  of  the  day  In  regard  to 


more  and  moti 
implications. 
Inherent   In 
more  economist 
necessary  stud^ 
data  (and  are 
tual  views ) .  I 
ing  of  editorial! 
tlons  of  Fortur, 
are  very  Intrigu 

Let  me  cite 
evidence   that 


what  he  termed  corporate  mergers  and  giant- 
ism and  concentration  and  conglomeration, 
and  their  alleged  threats  to  competition: 

1.  In  terms  of  assets,  the  merger  wave  has 
{jeaked.  Since  the  number  of  companies  that 
dlsapp>eared  through  merger,  4,500,  Is  only  a 
minute  fraction  of  the  240,000  new  businesses 
Incorporated,  there  Is  no  solid  evidence  that 
a  radical  restructuring  ol  the  economy  Is  un- 
derway— or  that  It  needs  to  be  arrested  by 
the  government. 

2.  Growth  through  acquisition  accounted 
for  only  19  percent  of  total  asset  growth  of 
the  200  largest  corporations  over  a  20-year 
period,  and.  thus,  cannot  be  considered  ^  ma- 
jor Influence  In  the  economy. 

3.  Figures  that  show  greatly  increased  con- 
centration of  manufacturing  assets  are  sta- 
tistical Illusions  and  prove  nothing  about  the 
effectiveness  of  competition. 

4.  Instead  of  over  awing,  eradicating  or  de- 
terring entry  of  small  businesses  Into  the 
economy,  the  growth  of  large  companies  ap- 
parently has  encouraged  the  formation  of 
new  corporations  to  reach  new  highs. 

On  this  point  it  was  Professor  Jacoby's 
conclusion  that,  and  1  quote:  "By  acquiring 
small  firms,  large  corporations  create  a 
buoyant  market  for  capital  assets,  and  there- 
by create  Incentive  to  form  new  enterprises. 
A  ban  on  business  mergers  would  depress  the 
rate  of  business  formations." 

Returning  to  my  paraphrasing  of  Professor 
Jacoby's  nine  points: 

5.  Instead  of  administering  and  Institu- 
tionalizing high  prices  for  their  products, 
large  corporations  increased  their  prices  at 
a  rate  less  than  Infiatlon.  The  biggest  price 
increases  occurred  In  goods  and  services — 
primarily  In  services — not  produced  by  large 
manufacturing  corporations. 

6.  The  actual  evidence  indicates  that  the 
larger  a  corporation  grows,  the  more  dis- 
ciplined by  market  competition  a  corpora- 
tion becomes — instead  of  the  other  way 
around.  International  competition  and  com- 
petition from  substitute  materials  or  prod- 
ucts provide  market  disciplines  for  the  large 
corporations  that  small  corporations  do  not 
experience. 

7.  Large  conglomerate  corporations  do  not 
lack  economic  or  social  Justification,  at  least 
in  theory.  (And  those  who  claim  contrariwise 
argue  on  theoretical  grounds.)  Substantial 
economic  and  social  gains  can  be  realized 
from  the  organization  or  expansion  of  multi- 
industry  corporations.  Conglomeration  can 
produce  benefits  to  the  firm  and  to  con- 
sumers by  reducing  the  risk /reward  ratio  for 
the  enterprise  through  diversification.  It  can 
reduce  the  costs  of  capital,  achieve  economies 
of  scale  In  employing  specialized  manage- 
ment talent,  and  transfer  corporate  assets 
from  less  to  more  effective  control. 

Once  again  I  quote: 

"The  net  effects  of  conglomerate  mergers 
are  probably  to  enhance  competition." 

Now  let  me  complete  the  last  two  of  Pro- 
fessor Jacoby's  nine  points: 

8.  There  can  be  effective  competition  even 
in  concentrated  industries.  (Professor  Jacoby 
devoted  considerable  time  to  this.  But  I  will 
let  that  observation  stand  alone  here  and 
now.  adding  only  that  I  agree  with  his 
logic.) 

9.  It  would  be  against  the  public  Interest 
to  break  up  large  corporations,  so  It  should 
be  against  public  policy  to  do  so.  (I'm  sure 
most  of  you  in  the  room  agree,  as  I  do,  with 
this  point,  and  I  won't  attempt  to  expand  It.) 

MORE    STUDY    NEEDED 

In  essence,  the  chief  thrust  of  Professor 
Jacoby's  testimony  Is  that  there  Is  another 
side  to  the  conglomerate  controversy — and 
to  any  Idea  that  new.  more  restrictive  anti- 
trust legislation  or  a  stricter  enforcement 
policy  lo  needed.  At  the  very  least,  there 
should  should  be  much  more  extensive  hear- 
ings and  debate  than  are  presently  Indicated 
before  any  efforts  are  taken  to  enact  such 
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legislation  or  crack  ddwn  on  conglomerat* 
acquisitions  and  mergers. 

To  some  extent  this  belief  was  shared  bv 
the  Task  Force  on  Productivity  and  Compe- 
tltlon  appointed  by  President  Nixon  ■phg 
pertinent  paragraph  of  the  Stlgler  Report 
said,  and  I  quote: 

•We  seriously  doubt  that  the  Antitrust 
Division  should  embark  upon  an  active  pro- 
gram  of  challenging  conglomerate  enter- 
prises on  the  basis  of  nebulous  fears  about 
size  and  economic  power.  These  fears  should 
be  either  confirmed  or  dissipated,  and  an  im- 
portant contribution  would  be  made  to  this 
resolution  by  an  early  conference  on  the  sub- 
ject. If  there  Is  a  genuine  securities  market 
problem,  probably  new  legislation  is  neces- 
sary. If  there  is  a  real  political  threat  in  giant 
mergers,  then  the  critical  dimension  should 
be  estimated.  If  there  Is  no  threat,  the  fears 
entertained  by  critics  of  the  conglomerate 
enterprises  should  be  allayed.  Vigorous  ac- 
tion on  the  basis  of  our  present  knowledge  Is 
not  defensible." 

The  Task  Force  on  Antitrust  Policy  ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson  also  agrees 
The  Neal  Report  said,  and  I  quote: 

"Although  the  number  of  conglomerate 
mergers  has  Increased  sharply  In  recent  years. 
there  Is  only  a  moderate  tendency  toward 
Increase  In  the  overall  concentration  of 
manufacturing  assets  In  American  Industry. 
Nor  does  the  present  merger  movement 
threaten  to  reduce  the  aggregate  number  and 
proportion  of  smaller  firms.  Remedial  meas- 
ures based  on  size  alone  would  constitute  a 
radical  innovation  in  our  antitrust  policy 
and  no  rationale  Is  available  for  determining 
the  appropriate  upper  limit  on  the  size  to 
whlcl  a  single  firm  may  grow." 

This  Task  Force  also  recommended  fur- 
ther study  of  many  portions  of  public  anti- 
trust policy. 

The  essential  agreement  of  the  two  task 
forces  and  by  antitrust  experts  In  general 
serves  as  background  for  the  major  point 
of  my  talk  today. 

A  NATIONAL  POLICY 

I  would  like  to  use  this  podium  today  to 
call  for  a  much  different  approach  to  estab- 
lishing antitrust  enforcement  policy  and  to 
changing  the  antitrust  law. 

I  realize  that,  first  of  all,  the  public  Inter- 
est must  be  served,  so  there  must  be  rules 
and  regulations  by  which  all  enterprises  must 
conduct  themselves.  But  I  also  believe  that 
the  rules  and  regulations  should  reflect  pre- 
cisely the  national  policy — and  that  national 
policy  should  evolve  from  full  and  careful 
consideration  of  the  best  Interests  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  I  would  improve  rather 
than  repeal.  And  I  am  convinced  that  no 
minority  should  be  allowed  to  make  anti- 
trust policy  or  law.  I  believe  we  are  all 
unanimous  In  the  conviction  that  political 
or  campaign  reciprocity  should  not  Influence 
legislation  or  result  In  damaging  lawsuits. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  thing 
as  a  national  antitrust  policy  exists — or  has 
ever  existed.  Our  antitrust  legislation  is  a 
patchwork  of  special  interest,  special  situ- 
ation acts  that  have  never  drawn  much 
lasting  attention  from  the  Congress.  It  seems 
to  me  that  much  antitrust  policy  Is  written 
by  the  courts  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

At  the  heart  of  the  entire  antitrust  matter, 
it  seems  to  me,  reside  the  questions:  Are 
antitrust  law  and  enforcement  policy  In- 
tended to  protect  the  consumer?  To  preserve 
the  status  quo?  To  ensure  the  right  of  the 
small  businessman  to  make  a  profit?  Please 
note :  I  did  not  refer  to  his  right  to  compete, 
although  that  is  what  some  people  believe 
antitrust  is  all  about.  Others  are  Just  as 
sure  that  the  purpose  of  antitrust  Is,  ulti- 
mately, protection  of  the  consumer.  I'm 
pretty  sure  the  consumer  has  never  had  his 
own  say. 

OoQsumer  protection  can  be  construed  as 
the  ultimate  aim  of  the  antitrust  law,  for 
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when  we  say  we  want  to  preserve  competl- 
Uon  If  the  hearer  wants  to  Infer  that  this 
means  protection  of  the  consumer,  it  Is  a 
logical  inference. 

The  ultimate  projection  of  our  concept  of 
nrotectlng  competition  Is  that  we  do  so  on 
the  consumer's  behalf.  Otherwise,  what  U  our 
purpose  in  protecting  competition?  Should 
we  have  a  national  policy  of  protecting  com- 
petition Just  for  the  sake  of  competition? 

I  believe  that  not  only  has  this  question 
never  been  fuUy  debated,  it  has  never  even 
been  posed  effectively. 

It  Is  time  now.  In  my  opinion,  to  make 
antitrust  a  national  Issue,  and  long  overdue. 

Congress  passed  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act  m  1890  In  an  era  when  rather  sensational 
Journalism  was  supporting  and  abetting  the 
Populist  cause,  and  bigness  in  business  had 
sinister  Implications  for  the  public  In  a  way 
that  doee  not  exist  today. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  how  the  times  have 
changed  since  1890  when  the  original  anti- 
trust law  went  Into  the  books.  Technologi- 
cally, we  have  substituted  the  electric  light 
lor  the  coal-oil  lamp,  the  airplane  for  the 
rlverboat.  the  automobile  for  the  horse-and- 
buggy.  radio  for  primitive  telegraphs,  televi- 
sion for  the  circus,  antibiotics  for  cod-liver 
oil.  heart  transplants  for  the  early  grave — 
It  would  take  far  more  time  than  I  have  been 
allotted  here  to  list  even  a  small  percentage 
of  the  technological  changes  and  improve- 
ments— and  I  haven't  even  mentioned  space 
achievements  or  the  recent  voyage  to  the 
moon. 

Very  few  concepts  have  had  as  little  crit- 
ical analysis  and  undergone  fewer  changes 
In  the  past  80  years  than  antitrust,  even 
though  today's  world  was  largely  unpredict- 
able In  1890.  All  of  the  patches  that  have 
been  added  to  the  antitrust  quilt  during 
that  period  have  been  cut  from  the  same 
bolt  of  cloth — a  vague,  seml-emotlonal  feel- 
ing that  bigness  Is  bad  or  dangerous  or  the 
associated  ill-formed  concept  that  economic 
concentraUon  is  bad  or  dangerous.  I  carmot 
believe  the  Populist  philosophy  can  really 
exist  in  the  full  light  of  today's  totally  dif- 
ferent atmosphere  and  environment. 

FAR  DUTEHENT  ENVIRONMENT 

These  feelings  and  Indefensible  concepts 
must  be  examined  In  the  light  of  today's 
requirements:  International  trade,  foreign 
competition,  big  labor,  and  big— very  big- 
government. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  never 
been  a  real  major  study  of  antitrust.  I  would 
like  to  advocate  that  such  a  study  be  made 
now. 

I  am  recommending  that  the  American 
Bar  Association  establish  a  broad,  compre- 
hensive study  on  which  a  rational,  respon- 
sible national  antitrust  policy  can  be  based. 
Funding  of  the  studies  would  be  Jointly 
shared  by  the  Interested  parties.  To  under- 
take this  study  a  Hoover  Commission  type  of 
blue-ribbon  task  force  of  distinguished  at- 
torneys, economists,  scholars  and  business- 
men should  be  appointed.  Let  Congress  ap- 
point representatives  to  the  National  Anti- 
trust Commission,  and  let  the  administration 
also  name  members.  Certainly,  the  courts 
should  be  represented.  Let  the  Commission 
hear  all  of  the  testimony — whether  or  not 
It  agrees  with  their  pre<llsposltlons  toward 
antitrust  law.  Let  its  Investigation  continue 
until  every  last  speaker  who  wants  to  be 
heard  on  this  vital  subject  has  had  his  say. 
Let  them  continue  until  they  have  developed 
a  body  of  statistical  evidence  that  really  rep- 
resents a  unified,  universal  picture  of  anti- 
trust policy  in  all  of  Its  implications. 

This  over-all  picture  should  include  the 
findings  of  the  eight  or  nine  Congressional 
and  governmental  investigations  now  being 
conducted  in  one  stage  or  another  and  Involv- 
ing antitrust  policy  in  one  way  or  another.  I 
anticipate  that  these  Investlgatlona  will  be 
constructive  and  will  develop  favorable  as 
well  as  unfavorable  data  and  conclvisions — 
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which  should  be  Incorporated  Into  the  Na- 
tional Antitrust  Commission's  findings. 

RATIONAL    AND    RESPONSIBLE 

Then  let  legislation  be  enacted  In  a  ra- 
tional, responsible  environment,  legislation 
that  reflects  the  national  antitrust  philos- 
ophy. 

By  taking  the  position  that  I  have  outlined 
to  you  today  and  by  asking  certain  questions 
that  pertain  to  this  lawsuit,  I  might  very 
well  Incur  the  wrath  of  certain  political  ap- 
pointees as  well  as  of  certain  civil  servants 
employed  In  the  various  governmental  agen- 
cies. In  a  speech  given  almost  one  year  ago 
In  Chicago,  when  a  similar  question  was 
raised,  I  stated  that  I  strongly  believed  that 
I  must  take  such  a  position,  and — If  we 
truly  have  become  a  police  state  and  live 
In  fear  of  agency  reprisal  and  harassment 
for  making  our  views  known — then  I  feel 
even  more  obligated  to  make  my  position 
publicly  knowrn.  I  have  no  other  acceptable 
alternative. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  share  my  points  of  view. 


THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
HITLER-STALIN  PACT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3.  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
history  often  repeats  Itself,  I  believe  It  is 
pertinent  that  we  note  that  this  period 
marks  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
famous Stalin-Hitler  pact.  This  historic 
period  is  subject  to  vivid  analysis  In  the 
August  edition  of  ELTA,  the  information 
service  of  the  Supreme  Committee  for 
Liberation  of  Lithuania. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory will  not  be  lost  upon  the  statesmen 
of  the  present  generation. 

The  analysis  follows : 

The  30th  Anniversary  of  Httler-Stalin 
Pact 

"To  take  a  more  sol>er  view  is  to  recognize 
that  it  is  Impossible  to  keep  foreign  areas 
seized  as  a  result  of  aggression  and  that  they 
should  be  returned  to  those  to  whom  they 
belong." — Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister,  in  a  speech  at  the  Supreme  Soviet, 
July  10,  1969 

August  and  September  of  this  year  mark 
the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
treaties  and  secret  protocols  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Nazi  Germany  with  the 
purjxwe  of  dividing  Europe  between  them- 
selves. Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  were 
among  the  main  victims  of  this  Infamous 
deal.  The  alliance  between  the  two  totalitar- 
ian regimes  virtually  unleashed  the  Second 
World  War,  and  the  Soviet  overlordshlp  in 
East-Central  Europe  today  Is  one  of  the  Itist- 
Ing  fruits  of  the  StaUn-Hltler  embrace  in 
1939. 

Since  Europe  and  the  world  still  bear  the 
scars  of  the  Soviet-Nazi  Pact,  the  Infamoxis 
anniversary  deserves  scrutiny  and  contem- 
plation. The  topic  is  of  particular  relevance 
to  the  younger  generation  and  the  statesmen 
as  well  as  citizens  of  the  new  states.  There  Is 
a  lesson  and  a  warning  In  the  very  fact  that 
one  of  the  partners  of  the  criminal  deal,  the 
Soviet  Imperialism,  is  active  today  very  much 
In  the  same  manner  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 
The  recent  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  as 
well  as  the  Soviet-proposed  European  Secu- 
rity Conference,  have  brought  anew  the  Issue 
of  captive  East-Central  Etirope  to  the  fore- 
front of  international  poUtlcs.  The  worsening 
of  the  Slno-Sovlet  rift,  the  rising  clamor  of 
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the  oppressed  nationalities  in  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire, and  the  ferment  In  the  satellite  states 
of  East-Central  Europe — all  these  have  made 
the  Soviet  hold  on  the  captive  European 
countries  more  precarious  than  It  has  been 
for  a  long  time.  Moscow's  choice  so  far  has 
been  to  sit  on  bayonets,  but  how  long  can  It 
do  so  with  Peking's  shadow  deepening  In  the 
Far  East? 

Thus  the  trend  of  the  events  points  to  some 
sort  of  negotiations  about  Eastern  and  Cen- 
tral Europe.  If  such  negotiations  are  held. 
it  is  imperative  that  the  Western  Powers  treat 
the  Soviet  entrenchment  In  the  East-Central 
European  region  for  what  It  really  Is — a  re- 
sult of  the  StaUn-Hltler  Pact  and  of  appU- 
catlon  of  brute  force.  The  neo-Stallnlst  oli- 
garchy In  Moscow  hopes  that  It  would  be  able 
to  buy  Western  guarantees  of  the  present 
status  quo  in  Europe  for  some  vague  promisee 
of  disarmament  and  cooi)eratlon  and  good- 
will. It  Is  extremely  Improbable  that  the  West 
would  choose  to  become  an  accessory  to  the 
Hltler-Stalln  Pact  by  granting  the  Kremlin 
Its  wishes.  On  the  contrary,  what  Is  called  for 
Is  a  genuine  effort  to  begin  to  dismantle  the 
structure  of  oppression  erected  by  the  treaty 
between  the  two  totalitarian  aggressors. 

If  and  when  this  effort  Is  launched,  the 
Baltic  States,  the  early  victims  of  the  Stalln- 
Hltler  Pact,  deserve  special  consideration. 

NAZI-SOVIET    pact HOW    IT    HAPPENED 

After  the  Munich  settlement  of  1938  Eu- 
rope became  divided  Into  three  campe: 
France  and  Great  Britain  with  their  allies; 
the  Axis  powers;  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Im- 
pressed by  Hitler's  successful  expansion,  the 
Soviet  leaders  considered  the  time  as  favor- 
able for  their  own  westward  thrust. 
Western  democraciea  refuse  Soviets  special 
rights  in  Baltic 
The  Soviets  first  attempted  to  obtain  spe- 
cial rights  of  Intervention  In  Finland.  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Rumania, 
Turkey,  Greece  and  Bulgaria.  They  pressed 
this  point  during  the  negotiations  between 
the  USSR  and  Great  Britain  &  Prance  in  the 
summer  of  1939.  It  was  against  this  demand 
that  the  negotiations,  aimed  at  a  conclusion 
of  an  Anglo-Prench-Sovlet  mutual  assistance 
pact,  had  foundered. 

The  Soviet  territorial  and  political  dealgna 
at  that  time  were  described  as  follows  by  two 
noted  American  historians: 

"There  was  more  than  sufficient  reason  for 
believing  that  the  Soviet  Government  had 
territorial  ambitions  with  regard  to  the  en- 
tire frontier  region  lost  to  It  In  1917  and  the 
succeeding  years.  London  and  Paris  were  well 
aware  of  Soviet  claims  and  hopes  and  there- 
fore found  themselves  in  an  awkward  If  not 
impossible  position  when  confronted  with 
the  Soviet  note  of  June  2,  1939.  Apart  from 
their  unwillingness  to  aid  and  abet  the  ex- 
pansion of  Communist  power,  they  felt 
strongly  that  after  posing  as  the  defenders 
of  small  states  against  aggression,  they 
could  hardly  themselves  take  part  In  forcing 
upon  the  Baltic  States  arrangemenu  which 
they  definitely  did  not  want  and  would  not 
accept  .  .  .  they  weuld  never,  so  they  said, 
accept  a  definition  of  Indirect  aggression  that 
would  permit  the  Soviets  to  march  Into  the 
Baltic  States  at  their  pleasure."  (William  L. 
Langer  and  S.  Everett  Gleason.  The  Challenge 
to  Isolation.  1937-1940.  New  York,  Harper. 
1952,  pp.  117,  119). 

Soviets  and  Nazis  divide  Europe 
The  next  move  was  made  in  Moscow,  on 
August  23.  1939.  It  was  on  that  day  that 
Molotov  and  Rlbbentrop,  the  foreign  min- 
isters of  the  USSR  and  Germany,  signed  the 
Soviet-German  Non-Aggression  Pact.  A  secmt 
additional  F>rotocol  was  attached  to  the  Pact, 
by  virtue  of  which  "the  northern  boundary 
of  Lithuania  shall  represent  the  boundary  of 
the  spheres  of  Influence  of  Germany  and  the 
USSR."  On  September  28,  1939,  after  the 
mUltary  coUai>se  of  Poland,  this  Secret  Pro- 
tocol was  amended  to  the  effect  that  "the 
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territory  of  |the  Lithuanian  State  falls  Into 
the  sphere  (^  Influence  of  the  USSR."  (The 
texts  of  theie  docxunenta  are  reproduced  In 
this  Issue  of  our  Bulletin.) 

What  followed  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
Soviet- Imposed  pacts  of  mutual  assistance 
between  Est4>nla,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  and 
the  Soviet  Dnlon.  Upon  establishment  of 
Soviet  mlUt^  garrisons  on  the  territory  of 
the  Baltic  States,  the  Soviets  submitted 
ultimata  to  ^Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia, 
on  June  15-17,  1940,  and  promptly  invaded 
these  stotes.  ■  Soviet-style  mock  elections  to 
the  so  calle^  "People's  Diets, '  under  the 
supervision  c|f  the  Red  Army,  completed  the 
imperialist  conquest.  All  these  events  were 
but  a  gradual  Implementation  of  the  Secret 
Protocol. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Sotneds  retain  spoils  of  treaty 
After  the  *nd  of  hosUUtlea  of  the  World 
War  11,  the  [victorious  Western  Powers  de- 
clared as  niill  and  void  all  the  territorial 
changes  made  after  1937.  Thus  Germany  was 
deprived  of  fll  the  benefits  of  the  Stalin- 
Hitler  aecretj  deals.  The  Nazi  partner  and 
signatory  of  I  these  sinister  documents  was 
hanged  by  the  NUrnberg  Tribunal.  In  fla- 
grant contrast,  however,  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  keep  almost  all  the  territories, 
including  th4  Baltic  States,  appropriated  by 
virtue  of  Sovl^t-Nazl  Pact. 

"*  ^  .  Todaj,  from  Estonia  to  Bulgaria,  and 
fronTfiohemik  to  the  Ukraine,  the  attitude 
of  elites  andjpeoples  to  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
simple:  they  hate  the  rulers,  despise  the  ofB- 
cials  and  pltj  the  Russian  people.  .  .  .  The 
Soviet  Union  pas  no  policies,  no  cultiore,  no 
morality  to  offer  the  Central  Europeans.  .  .  . 
The  fact  rem«ns  that  the  only  answer  of  the 
Soviet  rulers  to  the  problems  of  the  modern 
world  are  more  missiles,  more  armored  dlvl 


slons.    more 
censors. 

"The  barb 
four.  Yet  the 
lapse  of  too 


curtty   policemen,   and   more 


lans  still  have  plenty  of  all 
20th  century  has  seen  the  col- 
-, —  _-  —  jiany  empires  to  permit  much 
confidence  in  the  durability  of  the  Muscovite 
one.  Its  best  lope  lies  not  In  the  support  of 
Its  subjects.  Who  are  less  and  less  deceived 
by  Its  Ues,  no*  even  in  Its  military  strength, 
but  in  the  weakness,  indifference,  and  hys- 
teria of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe.  Yet 
If  these  have  the  will,  they  still  have  the 
means  to  preiient  their  own  enslavement  or 
destruction. "-4-Hugh  Seton-Watson  in  En- 
counter (July  1969) . 


SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE,  HON. 
MEL  LAIRD  SPEAKS  TO  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION  OP  THE  VETERANS 
OF  FOREIGN  WARS  OF  THE 
UNITED  SfTATES 


HON.OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  t6  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wisn  to  include  the  text  of  the 
speech  given  by  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Honorable  Mel  Laird,  to  the  annual 
convention  ot  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  JLTnited  States  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. : 

Address  by  th4  Honorable  Melvin  R.  Ladid 
Only  a  few  ^ays  ago  your  National  Com- 
mander. Rlchaid  Homan.  and  I  met  In  Los 
Angeles.  We  w»re  both  there  to  attend  the 
banquet  honohng  the  three  men  who 
planted  our  flag  on  the  moon. 

Placing  our  fag  at  the  farthest  outpost  so 


far  reached  by  man  was  an  appropriate  rec- 
ognition of  a  great  national  triumph.  This 
symbolic  act  was  urged  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  required  by  the  Boude- 
bush  Amendment.  Our  nation's  success  in 
reaching  the  moon  within  the  decade  of  the 
1960's  wa«  achieved  because  we  were  deter- 
mined to  do  it.  American  ingenuity.  Ameri- 
can persistence.  American  courage,  American 
brains,  American  teamwork,  and  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  were  the  ingredients  that 
brought  the  success  of  the  Apollo  XI 
mission. 

The  three  astronauts  who  went  to  the 
moon  have  reminded  us  frequently  that 
credit  for  this  incredible  achievement  should 
also  be  given  to  countless  others  whose  com- 
bined efforts  made  the  project  an  unquali- 
fied success. 

As  I  followed  the  moon  flight  on  televi- 
sion, I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  the  heavy 
criticism  of  the  so-called  mlUtary-indus- 
trlal-labor  complex  which  we  have  been 
hearing.  The  achievement  of  Apollo  XI 
should  make  It  clear  that  the  military- in- 
du&trial-labor  team  is  a  tremendous  asset  to 
our  nation  and  a  fundamental  source  of  our 
national  strength.  The  Defense  Department 
has  been  deeply  Involved  In  all  stages  of  the 
program  that  culminated  in  the  moon  land- 
ing with  particular  responsibility  for  con- 
struction of  faclUtles.  for  the  recovery  of 
men  and  vehicles,  and  for  range  operations. 
In  support  of  the  Apollo  XI  mission,  the 
Department  contributed  7,000  people,  54  air- 
craft, and  9  ships.  Of  the  54  astronauts  now 
Bwitive,  47  have  served  in  our  country's  armed 
forces,  and  a  sizable  majority  of  them — 34, 
to  be  exact — are  still  on  active  duty.  The 
milltary-lndustrial-labor  team  helped  to  re- 
move the  veil  of  uncertainty  that  covered  so 
much  that  we  had  to  know  before  we  could 
send  men  to  the  moon.  It  produced  the  ve- 
hicles and  the  instruments  and  other  equip- 
ment. I  hope  that  our  critics  will  note  that, 
without  the  military-industrial-labor  team, 
there  would  have  been  no  Mercury,  no 
Gemini,  no  Apollo. 

The  space  program  should  also  remind  us 
of  the  Importance  of  the  Individual — a  fact 
sometimes  forgotten  In  vast  organizations. 
It  Is  not  just  those  at  the  top  who  are  Im- 
portant. We  know  the  names  of  only  a  few 
of  the  tens  of  thousands  who  made  a  direct 
contribution  to  the  successful  outcome  of 
the  Apollo  mission — names  like  Armstrong, 
Collins,  Aldrin,  and  Colonel  Prank  Borman, 
who  is  with  us  here  this  evening  to  receive 
your  special  award.  These  pioneers  deserve 
all  the  tributes  they  are  being  paid,  but  they 
would  still  be  earthbound  If  they  had  not 
been  supported  by  a  vast  number  of  other 
individuals  doing  their  jobs  and  doing  them 
well.  And  so,  when  we  honored  the  three 
astronauts  at  Los  Angelee  and  when  you 
honor  Prank  Borman  here  tonight,  a  salute 
Is  given  to  all  their  teammates  In  their  his- 
toric journeys. 

It  is  the  Importance  of  people — the  im- 
portance of  the  individual — that  is  the  theme 
of  my  remarks  to  you  this  evening.  I  intend 
to  use  this  forum  to  announce  a  new  set 
of  human  goals  which  I  will  promulgate  to 
all   elements  of  the  Defense   Community. 

When  I  speak  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  on  this  subject,  I  know  I  have  a  recep- 
tive and  reBponslve  audience.  As  a  member  of 
VFW  Post  1866,  Marshfleld.  Wisconsin,  I 
feel  very  much  at  home  at  this  Convention. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  served  with  three  former  National 
Commanders,  Pat  Kearney,  Jimmle  Van 
Zandt.  and  Richard  L.  Roudebush,  who 
would  never  let  me  forget  the  Veterans  of 
FHDreign  Wars  even  If  I  wanted  to. 

Since  Its  beginnings  in  1899,  this  organiza- 
tion has  been  a£  dedicated  to  the  well-being 
of  the  individual  as  it  has  to  the  security  of 
the   nation.  These   twin  objectives  point  to 
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urgent  tasks  for  the  present  and  the  futi.f 
The   record   of   VFW   In   supportlnB  ev»« 
needed  step  to  provide  for  national  securitv 
Is  a  proud   one.  In  my  present  office    i  am 
weU  aware  of  what  you  have  done,  p^cu 
larly  in   the  debate  over  President  Nixoni 
propoer.l  for  the  Safeguard  AntlbalUfetlc  Mi« 
slle    System.    Let    me    assure    you    that   tJi^ 
President  and  all  who  have  direct  respons^ 
bUlty    for    keeping    the    naUon    secure   are 
grateful   for   that  support.   As   Secretary  of 
Defense,  I  am  alao  aware  of  the  continmn* 
need  for  the  VFW  to  make  its  voice  heard 
on  the  naUonal  security  issues  ahead  o'  us 
so  that  our  country  vrtll  remain  strong  and 

VPW  has   an  equally  proud  record  in  lu 
service    to   people.    In    every    step    that   the 
naUon  has  taken  to  provide  equitable  treat 
ment  to  its  veterans  and  to  Service  person- 
nel, VFW  has  given  leadership  and  support 

This  organization  cannot  rest  on  the 
laurels  of  past  accomplishment,  and  I  know 
you  do  not  intend  to  slow  down  any  of  vom- 
activities.  There  Is  a  new  generation  of  "vet- 
erans. Already,  3  mlUlon  men  who  served 
in  the  armed  forces  during  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam have  returned  to  civilian  life  it  is 
vitally  Important  that  those  who  have  fought 
In  perhaps  our  most  difficult  war  not  be  for- 
gotten. They  will  add  strength  and  viaoj  to 
veterans'  organizatlonB— these  young'  men 
who  have  fought  for  us  with  bravery  and 
devotion,  perhaps  sometimes  wonderine 
whether  their  countrymen  cared  about  the 
cause  for  which  they  were  called  on  to  risk 
their  lives.  No  war  is  easy  for  thoee  who  are 
in  It,  but  It  takes  a  special  brand  of  deter- 
mination and  more  than  ordinary  morale  for 
fighting  men  to  carry  on  when  some  in- 
fluential and  articulate  voices  at  home  be- 
little their  efforts  and  the  cause  for  which 
they  have  seen  their  comrades  die. 

For  as  long  as  our  nation  sends  men  to 
Vietnam,  we  must  let  these  men  know  that 
they  have  the  nation's  support,  esteem  and 
gratitude.  As  they  return  to  civilian  liie  we 
must  see  that  they  receive  whatever  help 
they  need  to  enable  them  to  live  in  dlenlty 
and  to  match  in  civilian  life  the  contribu- 
tion they  made  to  their  country  while  In 
Service. 

For  this  purpose  President  Nixon  has  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  on  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
eran. I  am  privileged  to  serve  on  this  Com- 
mittee which  is  headed  by  Don  Johnson  the 
able  new  Administrator  of  the  Veterans  .Ad- 
ministration. When  we  offer  our  recom- 
mendations for  Improvement  in  veterans 
benefits,  I  am  confident  they  will  deserve 
and  receive  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
VFW. 

When   I    became   Secretary   of   Defense  in 
January,   I    found   my    "In-basket"   full  of 
urgent  problems — Vietnam  .   .      Korea 
cost  overruns  and  delays  in  procurement 
ROTC    .    .    .   shortages   and   obsolescence  of 
equipment  not  directly  related  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam  .     .  the  development  of  new  weap- 
ons and  equipment  .  .  .  deterioration  in  our 
relations  with  some  of  our  military  allies 
arms  limitation  talks  .  .  .  dissatisfaction  with 
the  selective  service  system.  I  stop  at  this 
point   because   I've   rim   out  of   breath,  not 
because  I've  run  out  of  problems. 

Of  all  the  problems  facing  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  most  difficult  may  be  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  defense  posture  In 
the  future.  It  is  a  challenge  which  I  willingly 
accept.  After  World  War  II,  the  nation  al- 
lowed Its  military  strength  to  recede  below 
the  level  of  adequacy.  This  Secretary  of  De- 
fense does  not  Intend  to  preside  over  a 
re-run  of  that  experience.  The  size  and  the 
quality  of  the  armed  forces,  however,  are 
not  determined  by  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  alone.  The  nation's 
security  will  be  assured  only  if  an  Informed 
and  concerned  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple  demand   an   adequate  defense  posture. 
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And  this  points  to  another  task  for  the  VFW 
and  similar  organization*  for  the  future. 

After  Vietnam,  there  will  be  pressures — 
even  now  apparent— against  the  maintenance 
of  sufficient  military  strength. 

Even  now  there  are  irresponsible  attacks  on 
the  military  profession.  An  active  campaign 
u  being  waged  against  the  ROTC.  Young 
men  are  being  urged  by  some  to  resist  the 
draft  Distorted  analyses  of  defense  costs 
appear  in  print  and  in  speeches.  These  are 
indications  of  the  pressures  that  may  make 
It  more  difficult  to  recruit  qualified  person- 
nel for  the  armed  forces  and  to  secure  the 
funds  needed  for  national  security. 

We  In  the  Department  of  Defense  have 
spent  a  lot  of  time  in  self-examination  and 
seif-crttlclsm  In  the  past  few  months  in  an 
eflort  to  detect  and  remedy  any  shortcoming 
within  the  Department  that  may  hinder  the 
recriiltment  and  retention  of  able  people. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  some  of  the  im- 
portant conclusions  we  have  come  to.  Our 
studies  show  that  improvement  Is  needed 
particularly  In  the  handling  of  junior  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel.  Most  of  the  young 
men  we  receive  are  well  educated  and  highly 
motivated,  full  of  ambition,  full  of  energy. 
We  must  see  that  the  treatment  they  receive 
does  not  frustrate  their  ambitions  or  waste 
their  energies.  We  must  show  them  that 
loyalty  and  respect  among  military  ranks  are 
a  mutual,  not  a  one-sided,  relationship — 
extending  downward  as  well  as  upward.  We 
must  cultivate  and  train  these  young  men 
for  leadership.  We  must  provide  them  with 
adequate  compensation  and  personalized 
career  development.  Above  all,  we  must  make 
them  feel  that  they  are  Important  people 
doing  Important  Jobs. 

The  weakneseee  which  we  found  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  neither  new  nor 
uncommon.  They  are  characterlsUc  of  mam- 
moth organizations— in  business,  in  labor 
unions,  even  In  our  schools.  One  of  the 
Justified  complaints  of  students  in  large 
universities  is  that  they  get  lost  In  the  crowd, 
forgotten  and  Ignored. 

In  big  organizations  it  Is  easy  for  the 
individual  to  become  a  cog  In  an  Impersonal 
machine.  It  is  easy  to  become  so  bemused  by 
the  organization  chart  or  the  computer  or 
the  weapons  system  or  the  cost  effectiveness 
calculus  that  one  forgets  about  the  human 
beings  by  whom  and  for  whom  these  things 
are  produced  and  used.  It  is  easy  to  slip  into 
an  infiexible  bureaucratic  routine  without 
ever  pausing  to  see  the  deadening  Impact  of 
this  routine  on  initiative;  Innovation,  and 
leadership.  It  Is  easy  to  centralize  the  power 
to  make  decisions  and  the  power  to  spur  ac- 
tion at  the  top  of  a  large  organization  and. 
In  the  process,  to  stifle  the  bright  Ideas  and 
the  restless  energy  of  the  people  down  the 
line. 

The  most  Important  conclusion  which  we 
have  reached  is  that  we  must  give  new 
emphasis  to  the  Importance  of  the  individ- 
ual. People  are  our  most  Important  asset.  We 
know  that,  and  we  must  give  practical  appli- 
cation to  this  truth  throughout  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  first  step  is  to  articulate  clear  and 
specific  objectives.  As  I  Indicated  In  my 
opening  comments,  I  am  taking  advantage 
of  this  forvim  to  announce  today  a  set  of 
human  goals  which  it  will  be  the  policy  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  pursue. 

Our  nation  was  founded  on  the  principle 
that  the  individual  had  infinite  dignity  and 
worth.  The  Department  of  Defense,  which 
exists  to  keep  the  nation  secure  and  at  peace, 
must  always  be  gvUded  by  this  principle.  In 
all  that  we  do,  we  must  show  respect  for  the 
serviceman  and  civilian  employee  as  a  per- 
son, recognizing  his  Individual  needs,  aspira- 
tions, and  capabilities. 

The  defense  of  the  nation  requires  a  well- 
trained  force,  military  and  civilian,  regular 
and  reserve.  To  provide  such  a  force  we  must 
Increase  the  attractiveness  of  a  career  in 
Defense  so  that  the  serviceman  and  the  civil- 
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Ian  employee  wiU  feel  the  highest  pride  in 
himself  and  his  work,  in  the  uniform  and  the 
mlUtary  profession. 

The  attainment  of  these  goals  requires 
that  we  strive — 

To  attract  to  the  defense  service  people 
with  ability,  dedication,  and  capacity  for 
growth; 

To  provide  opportunity  for  every  one,  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  to  rise  to  as  high  a  level  of 
responsibility  as  hU  talent  and  diligence  will 
take  him; 

To  make  mil.  -  ry  and  civilian  service  In 
the  Department  of  Defense  a  model  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all  regardless  of  race  or  creed 
or  national  origin,  and  to  hold  those  who  do 
business  with  the  Department  to  fuU  com- 
pliance with  the  policy  of  equal  employment 
opportunity; 

To  help  each  serviceman  at  the  end  of  his 
service  in  his  adjustment  to  civilian  life;  and 
To  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  our 
society,  including  its  disadvantaged  mem- 
bers, by  greater  utilization  of  our  human  and 
physical  resources  while  maintaining  full  ef- 
fectiveness In  the  performance  of  our  pri- 
mary mission. 

There  Is  much  that  we  are  doing  at  the 
present  time  to  give  life  to  these  objectives 
from  top  to  bottom  in  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

In  the  six  months  during  which  I  have 
served  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  have  seen  to 
it  that  mUitary  leaders  are  neither  Ignored 
nor  byjjassed  In  any  matter  on  which  their 
views  should  be  received.  It  is  simply  fool- 
hardy not  to  make  maximum  use  of  the  great 
talent,  wisdom,  and  experience  available 
through  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  within 
the  Services.  Civilian  control  has  not  been 
diminished.  The  advice  of  the  military, 
though  not  always  followed,  is  always  given 
a  full  and  respectful  hearing. 

I  have  begun  also  to  decentralize  authority 
within  the  Depmrtment.  The  Services  are  as- 
suming greater  responsibility,  because  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  no  longer 
makes  the  decisions  that  can  be  left  to  the 
Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force  Secretaries.  This 
will  strengthen  civilian  control. 

One  of  my  major  concerns  has  been  the 
1300  servicemen  missing  In  action  or  held 
prisoner  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  have  pressed  for 
compliance  with  the  Geneva  Convention  on 
the  part  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong. 
This  Administration  has  called  for  the  names 
of  thoee  being  held  as  prisoners,  for  the  Im- 
iredlate  release  of  the  sick  and  Injured,  neu- 
tral inspection  of  prison  facilities,  and  the 
free  flow  of  mall  between  prisoners  and  their 
families.  I  salute  the  brave  wives  of  these 
men — four  of  whom  are  here  tonight — and 
their  children  and  parents  who  live  in  un- 
certainty. We  must  and  will  continue  our 
determined  efforts  on  behalf  of  these  men 
and  their  families. 

I  have  established  a  new  agency — the  Do- 
mestic Action  Council — headed  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Roger  Kelley  to  give 
direction  and  urgency  to  our  efforts  to  assist 
in  solving  domestic  problems.  A  wide  range 
of  activities  Is  going  forward  In  this  field  In- 
cluding the  use  of  military  facilities  for 
educatonal  and  recreational  programs  for 
disadvantaged  young  people.  This  summer 
we  have  given  employment  to  48.000  young- 
sters, most  of  them  from  poor  families. 

Under  a  program  called  Project  Transi- 
tion, with  the  cooperation  of  government 
agencies.  Industry,  and  labor,  we  are  endeav- 
oring to  give  outgoing  servicemen  help  they 
need  to  make  a  smooth  transition  to  civilian 
life.  Including  Job  training  in  civilian  occu- 
pations. 

I  have  touched  only  a  few  of  the  high  spots 
in  a  program  Inspired  by  our  recognition  of 
the  Importance  of  people.  We  are  doing 
much.  We  shall  do  more  as  time  goes  by. 

To  make  this  program  fully  effective,  how- 
ever, we  have  to  intensify  our  effort  and  sur- 
mount many  obstacles.  I'd  Uke  to  mention 
Just  a  few  of  the  problems  we  face  because 
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you  in  this  audience  can  help  us  in  coping 
with  some  of  them. 

In  the  new  pay  legislation  which  we  will 
submit  to  Congress  in  the  near  future,  we 
intend  to  remove  the  financial  hardship  that 
many  mlUtary  families  now  suffer.  President 
Nixon  m  his  "New  Federalism"  speech  pro- 
posed that  federal  payments  be  made  to 
families  whose  Income  is  below  certain  levels. 
Many  people  do  not  realize  that  the  military 
compensation  of  at  least  50.000  servicemen 
with  dependents  falls  below  these  levels  al- 
though many  of  their  families  undoubtedly 
receive  income  from  other  sources,  particu- 
larly from  working  wives.  Nevertheless,  too 
many  military  families  suffer  financial  hard- 
ship, some  of  whom  are  even  forced  to  go  on 
welfare  in  order  to  survive.  We  are  now  con- 
ducting a  study  to  find  out  how  many  they 
are  and  to  understand  fully  the  causes  of  this 
deplorable  situation.  As  long  as  this  situa- 
tion exists,  we  cannot  claim  to  have  attained 
our  objective  of  according  people  the  respect 
due  the  individual  human  personality. 

The  Defense  Department  has  made  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  eliminating  dis- 
crimination In  housing  available  to  military 
personnel.  Yet  housing  conditions  around 
some  military  bases  make  a  mockery  of  the 
national  goal  announced  20  years  ago  of 
making  It  possible  for  every  American  family 
to  have  a  decent  home  in  a  suitable  environ- 
ment. This  problem  is  one  of  our  highest 
priority  concerns. 

The  Department  of  Defense  does  a  lot  to 
provide  protection  to  the  10,000,000  consum- 
ers for  whom  it  has  a  responsibility — service- 
men and  their  dependents.  We  have  just  com- 
pleted the  task  of  strengthening  the  protec- 
tion given  to  prevent  bilking  and  defraud- 
ing of  servicemen.  We  have  within  the  past 
two  weeks  moved  to  upgrade  our  credit 
unions  which  enable  servicemen  of  all  ranks 
to  borrow  on  favorable  terms. 

But,  in  this  field  too,  we  have  outstanding 
problems.  For  example,  we  are  now  at  work 
seeking  to  reduce  the  discriminatory  pre- 
miums some  automobile  instirance  com- 
panies are  levying  on  servicemen. 

I  want  to  assure  that  officer  and  NCO  Clube 
throughout  the  world  are  run  exclusively  for 
the  beet  Interests  of  their  members.  Recent 
Information  that  I  have  received  and  that  w© 
are  developing  indicates  that  this  may  not  al- 
ways have  been  the  case.  I  Intend  to  see  that 
any  past  abuses  are  ended  and  that  correc- 
tive action  is  taken  wherever  indicated. 

I  said  earlier  that  you  of  the  VFW  can  help 
us  In  our  efforts  to  give  deserved  recognition 
and  respect  to  those  in  military  service.  Many 
of  the  obstacles  we  face — some  of  which  I 
have  cited — arise  from  practices  In  the  civil- 
ian sector  and  can  be  removed  by  action  of 
private  individuals  and  organizations.  Your 
Influence  in  your  home  community  might  be 
Invaluable  In  rectifying  such  Injustices.  Some 
obstacles  can  be  removed  only  by  legislative 
action.  Here,  again,  you  can  help. 

President  Nixon  said  in  his  commence- 
ment address  at  the  Air  Force  Academy  in 
June,  "Every  man  in  uniform  Is  a  citizen 
first  and  a  serviceman  second.  We  must  re- 
sist any  attempt  to  Isolate  the  defenders 
from  the  defended." 

In  the  last  analysis  the  Department  of  De- 
fense can  succeed  In  making  a  military  ca- 
reer rewarding  and  respected  only  If  it  has 
the  cooperation  of  the  general  citizenry  of 
the  country.  For,  those  in  military  service 
vrtll  be  as  proud  of  their  profession  as  they 
should  be  only  if  their  fellow  citizens  give 
them  respect  and  gratitude. 

They  richly  deserve  this  respect  and  grati- 
tude. I  know  the  great  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens accord  It  to  them — but  sometimes  the 
voice  of  this  majority  becomes  only  a  whisper. 
You  can  help  to  amplify  that  whisper  so  that 
it  comes  through  loud  and  clear.  This  Is  the 
least  any  of  us  can  do  for  those  on  whom  we 
must  rely  to  keep  the  peace  and  preserve  our 
freedom  and  security. 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OP  ART  CAL- 
ENDAR dP  EVENTS — SEPTEMBER 
1969 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PKNN8TLVANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneskay,  September  3.  1969 

Mr.  PULltON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  1$  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
CoNGRBssioN^  Rbcord  the  calendar  of 
events  for  thie  month  of  September  1969 
of  the  Natlohal  Gallery  of  Art. 

The  National  Gallery  has  again  sched- 
uled an  exciting  number  of  events  and 
exhibits  for  the  citizens  of  Washington. 
D.C..  and  visitors  to  our  Nation's  Capital. 

The  calendar  follows: 

National     GAijjaT    or    Art — Calendar    or 
EvKfTS,  Skptxmber  1969 

Sunday  everlng  concerts:  Weekly  concerts 
In  the  East  Garden  Ckjurt  resume  September 
28,  at  8  p.m.  jwlth  music  performed  by  the 
National  Gallery  Orchestra  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rlchart)  Bales. 

Labar  Day  film:  Moulin  Rouge,  the  award- 
wlnaiag  film  based  on  the  life  of  the 
nineteenth-century  French  artUt  Henri  de 
Toulouse-Lauttec  and  starring  Jos^  Ferrer, 
will  be  shown  lln  the  Lecture  Hall  at  2  p.m. 
on  LAbor  Day.  feimnlng  time  Is  two  hours. 

Christmas  catalogue:  The  1969  catalogue 
of  National  Gallery  Christmas  cards  may  be 
requested  froiii  the  Publications  Office  by 
man  or  telephone  (737-4215.  ext.  217). 

John  Constable:  An  exhibition  of  66  paint- 
ings by  Britain's  foremost  landscape  artist, 
selected  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Paul  Mellon.  [Studies  of  sky  and  clouds, 
portralte.  and  ^  group  of  landscapes  Includ- 
ing Hadleigh  jostle.  Fully  Illustrated  cata- 
logue with  intibductlon  by  John  Walker  and 
notes  by  Ross  Watson.  10"  x  71/2".  64  pages 
66  black-and-Whlte  Illustrations.  $2.50  post- 
paid. 

Recent  publication:  Blake  and  Tradition 
by  Kathleen  Rilne,  eleventh  In  the  Bolllngen 
Series  of  The  X.  W.  MeUon  Lectures  In  the 
Fine  Arts,  distributed  by  Princeton  TJnlver- 
slty  Press.  Vol.  !r.  428  pagea  with  123  Illustra- 
tions: vol.  II.  3frO  pages  with  71  Illustrations 
$22.50  postpaid 

Recorded  tours:  Acoustiguide .  A  45-min- 
ute  tour  of  20  Jiatlonal  Gallery  masterpieces 
selected  and  described  by  John  Walker  Di- 
rector Emerltui .  Portable  tape  units  rent  for 
25^  for  one  person.  35*  for  two.  Available  In 
English.  Prencl  .  Spanish,  and  German. 

LecTour.  A  discussion  of  works  of  art  In 
28  galleries.  Talks  In  each  room,  which  may 
be  taken  in  a  ly  order,  last  approximately 
15  minutes.  Tlie  small  radio  receivers  rent 
for  25c. 

Gallery  houm:  Weekdays  10  a.m.  to  5  p  m 
Sundays  12  nocD  to  10  p.m.  Admission  Is  free 
to  the  bulldln;  and  to  all  scheduled  pro- 
grams. 

Cafeteria  hoirs:  Weekdays,  10  a.m.  to  4 
p.m..  luncheon  service  11  a.m.  to  2:30  pjn 
Sundays,  dinner  service  2  p.m.  to  7  p.m. 

GERMAN    EX 'RESSIONIST   WATERCOLORS 

Central  Gallery.  September  1&-October  19- 
Renewal  of  exJstence  through  freshness  of 
vision  was  an  iilm  of  the  German  Express- 
ionists, and  pe;haps  why  they  produced  so 
many  of  their  pictures  In  the  spontaneous 
medium  of  wi.tercolor.  The  Gallery's  fall 
exhibition  schtdtUe  opens  September  18th 
with  a  showing  of  72  such  masterpieces  on 
paper  from  the  Haubrlch  Collection  of  the 
Wallraf-Rlchart  z  Museum  In  Cologne.  For 
the  American  pi  e view,  through  October  19th. 
the  Galley  has  idded  a  section  of  Important 
German  watera  Aon  lent  by  collectors  In  the 
United  States. 
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The  exhibition  Illustrates  the  three  major 
groupings  of  German  Expreaslonlsts,  originat- 
ing with  Die  Briicke  (The  Bridge)  In  1904  05 
when  the  students  Heckel,  Schmldt-Rottluff, 
and  Klrchner  formed  an  antl-academlc  stu- 
dio with  Nolde  In  Dresden.  A  few  years  later, 
Klee,  Marc,  Pelnlnger,  and  others  gathered 
around  the  Russian  Kandlnsky  In  Munich 
to  evolve  the  Increasingly  abstract  images 
of  Der  Blaue  Reiter  (The  Blue  Rider)  move- 
ment. At  the  close  of  World  War  I  and  In 
the  chaotic  period  that  followed,  a  new  gen- 
eration emerged  to  reject  both  the  emotional 
Intensity  of  The  Bridge  and  the  Intellectual- 
Ism  of  The  Blue  Rider.  Led  by  Otto  Dlx  and 
George  Grosz,  Die  Neue  Sachlichkeit  (The 
New  Objectivity)  rejected  painterly  effects 
to  produce  shocking  satirical  judgments  on 
contemp>orary  conditions. 

Horst  Keller,  Director  of  the  Wallraf- 
Rlchartz  Museum,  selected  the  Cologne  part 
of  the  exhibition  and  compiled  the  catalogue 
for  the  International  E^xhlbitlons  Founda- 
tion. Dr.  Keller  Is  one  of  six  authorities  on 
twentieth-century  German  painting  who  will 
give  Sunday  .-jfternoon  lecttires  at  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  on  topics  related  to  the  exhibi- 
tion, from  September  7th  through  October 
12th.   See   weekly  listings   for  details. 

MONDAY,    SEPTEMBER    1,   THROUGH    SUNDAY, 
SEPTEMBER     7 

Lal>or  Day  film:  Moulin  Rouge,  Lecture 
Hall,  Monday  2. 

Painting  of  the  week:  Bonnard.  Standing 
Nude  ( Lent  by  Mrs.  Constance  Mellon  Byers ) 
Gallery  76.  Tues.  through  Sat.  12  &  2;  Sun. 
3:30  &  6. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Mon.  through  Sat.  11,  1  &  3;  Sun. 
2:30  &  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  German  ExpressionisTn 
and  Modernism.  Guest  Speaker:  Donald  E. 
Gordon,  Chairman,  Department  of  Pine  Arts, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Lecture  Hall  4. 

MONDAY,    SEPTEMBER    8,   THROUGH   SUNDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  14 

Painting  of  the  week:  Rubens.  Marchesa 
Brigida  Spinola  Doria  (Samuel  H.  Kress  Col- 
lection), Gallery  41A.  Tues.  through  Sat.  12 
&  2;  Sun.  3:30&  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  German  Painting.  Ro- 
tunda. Tues.   through  Sat.   1;   Sun.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11  &  3;  Sun.  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  German  Expressionist 
Watercolors.  Guest  Speaker:  Horst  Keller, 
Director,  Wallraf-Rlchartz  Museum,  Cologne, 
Germany.  Lecture  Hall  4. 

MONDAY,    SEPTEMBER    15,    THROUGH    SUNDAY, 
SEPTEMBER     21 

Painting  of  the  week:  Murlllo.  A  Girl  and 
Her  Duenna  (Wldener  Collection),  Gallery 
51.  Tues.  through  Sat.  12  &  2;  Sun.  3:30  &  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Expressionist  Tendencies 
in  Art.  Rotunda.  Tues.  through  Sat.  1;  Sun. 
2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection. 
Rotunda.  Mon.  through  Sat.  11  &  3;  Sun.  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  Expressionism  and  Ger- 
man Architecture.  Guest  Speaker:  Barbara 
Miller  Lane.  Professor  of  History,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania.  Lecture 
Hall  4. 

MONDAY,    SEPTEMBER     22,    THROUGH    SUNDAY, 
SEPTEMBER     28 

Painting  of  the  week:  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
Charity  (Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection),  Gal- 
lery 13.  Tues.  through  Sat.  12  &  2;  Sun.  3:30 
&  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  The  Exhibition  of  Ger- 
man Expressionist  Watercolors.  Central  Gal- 
lery. Tues.  through  Sat.  1;   Sun.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11  &  3;  Sun.  5. 

Stinday  lecture:  The  Watercolor  Medium 
and  the  Expressionist  Message.  Guest  Speak- 
er: Julia  S.  Phelps,  Lecturer  on  German  Art, 
German  Department,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Lecture  Hall  4. 
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Sunday  concert:  National  OaUery  OrchM. 
tra,  Richard  Bales.  Conductor,  £ut  Garden 
Court  8. 


CRISIS  IN  WORLD  STRATEGY-  THE 
RISE  OP  SOVIET  RUSSIA'S  NAVAL 
POWER 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OF   LOUISIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  past 
speeches  on  crises  In  world  strategy,  i 
have  dealt  with  various  elements  in  the 
changing  world  power  structure  picture. 
Until  1967,  Soviet  Russia  was  primarily 
a  land  power.  Since  then  Soviet  naval 
strength  has  expanded  greatly,  especial- 
ly in  types  of  vessels  in  which  the  U.S. 
Navy  is  weak,  and  Is  rapidly  attaining 
the  military  potential  that  will  enable  It 
to  challenge  the  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States. 

An  informative  editorial  in  the  August 
31,  1969.  Sunday  Star  of  Washington, 
summarizes  the  history  of  the  evolution 
of  Soviet  sea  power. 

Because  of  its  relevance  to  current 
problems  of  world  politics,  I  make  it  part 
of  my  remarks,  as  follows: 
The  Rise  of  Soviet  Russia's  Naval  Pown 
While  the  United  States  Navy  Is  retiring 
76  ships  and  defense  budgetparers  are  de- 
manding further  cuts  In  naval  spending,  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  well  on  its  way  to  becoming 
the  world's  leading  maritime  power. 

Russian  squadrons  are  cruising  the  seven 
sects,  breaking  the  Red  ensign  over  troubled 
waters  from  the  Caribbean  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  in  a  profound  reversal  of  Moscow's  rela- 
tively recent  landlubber  policies. 

Although  the  Russians  never  have  been 
a  sailor  people,  the  lure  of  the  sea  is  nothing 
new  for  Muscovy.  Peter  the  Great,  who  ruled 
from  1682  to  1725,  fathered  the  Russian  Navy. 
After  working  Incognito  In  a  Dutch  shipyard 
to  obtain  personal  knowledge  of  maritime 
matters,  Peter  through  his  Baltic  conquests 
and  the  construction  of  St.  Petersburg  (Len- 
ingrad) gave  Russia  her  "window  on  the 
world." 

Catherine  the  Great,  whose  sexual  vora- 
ciousness matched  her  lust  for  power,  con- 
solidated Peter's  work  and — through 
judicious  use  of  such  18th  Century  cutlas.?es- 
for-hlre  as  John  Paul  Jones — contested 
mastery  of  the  Caspian  with  the  Ottoman 
Turks  and  won  control  of  the  Black  Sea. 

In  an  Interesting  parallel  to  the  present 
situation,  Russian  fleets  piled  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  40  years  before  their  recall  was 
forced  In  1807  by  the  growing  might  of 
Napoleonic  Prance. 

Diversion  of  Russian  energies  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  Eurasian  land-mass,  the  supe- 
rior technology  of  the  Western  maritime  na- 
tions, and  poor  leadership  combined  In  the 
19th  Century  tD  force  the  czarlst  navy  Into 
a  defensive  posture.  The  ultimate  humilia- 
tion came  with  the  Japanese  annlhlllatlon 
In  1904-05  of  Russian  fleet?  at  Port  Jlrthur 
and  Tsushima,  contributing  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  despair  which  culminated  In  the 
October  Revolution  a  dozen  years  later. 

The  navy  fared  little  better  under  the 
Kremlin's  Communist  rulers.  Suspect  as  a 
nest  of  aristocratic  sympathies,  the  navy  was 
savagely  purged  and  starved  of  appropria- 
tions. 

Stalin,  an  Insular  Georgian  who  thought 
In  continental  rather  than  global  terms  until 
hla  last  years,  created  only  a  "fortress  fleet " 


for  coastal  defense,  subordinating  the  navy 
to  army  command  during  World  War  U. 

in  the  last  decade  of  Stalin's  life,  Russian 
strategy  reverted  to  Pcterlst  concepts.  The 
soviet  Union  extended  Its  "window  on  the 
world"  by  annexing  the  Baltic  states,  and 
began  laying  the  keels  of  a  balanced  fleet  to 
match  Its  new  postwar  power. 

Under  Khrushchev  and  the  present  Brezh- 
nev-Kosygln  duomvlrate,  the  Kremlin  pushed 
a  program  of  naval  construction  that  was 
at  once  recognition  of  the  declining  mari- 
time strength  of  Britain  and  Prance  and 
admission  of  the  political  and  military  need 
to  challenge  America  on  the  high  seas. 

Although  the  need  for  a  global  fleet  prob- 
ably had  been  conceded  by  them,  the  single 
event  underUnlng  this  ImperaUve  unques- 
tionably was  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962. 
when  lack  of  conventional  Soviet  naval  pow- 
er forced  a  humUlatlng  defeat  on  the  Rus- 
sians which  contributed  to  Khrushchev's 
downfall. 

Since  that  day,  Russian  military  spending. 
Including  naval  allocations,  has  Increased 
annually.  This  year  the  Russians  are  spend- 
ing the  equivalent  of  about  $60  billion  on 
defense,  as  compared  to  about  $80  billion  for 
the  U.S.  But  when  the  costs  of  the  Vietnam 
war  are  deducted— about  $29  billion  annual- 
ly—It becomes  clear  that  the  Russians  are 
spending  more  than  we  are  on  weaponry,  al- 
though their  gross  national  product  Is  only 
half  that  of  the  U.S. 

The  Russian  fleet  now  totals  1.575  ves- 
sels, as  opposed  to  894  American  ships,  ex- 
cluding the  76  to  be  mothballed  within  the 
next  three  months.  More  Importantly,  Mos- 
cow's growing  armada  Is  more  modern  than 
ours:  58  percent  of  our  navy's  combat  ships 
are  20  years  or  more  old;  In  contrast,  only 
1  percent  of  Russia's  navy  Is  that  old.  Nor 
is  the  Russian  edge  limited  only  to  numbers 
and  newness :  Soviet  excellence  In  naval  mis- 
silery, electronics,  flre-control  and  hull- 
design  Is  acknowledged  by  Western  experts. 

Although  the  U.S.  Navy  enjoys  overwhelm- 
ing superiority  In  aircraft  carriers,  the  Rus- 
sians outnumber  us  In  submarines  by  375 
to  143.  According  to  recent  testimony  by 
Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rlckover,  the  Navy's  nu- 
clear boss,  the  Russians  are  building  one 
Polaris-type  submarine  per  month  and  will 
overtake  us  In  this  aspect  of  the  nuclear  field 
by  the  end  of  next  year. 

While  land-based  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  may  be  the  most  vital  element  In  any 
naUon's  arsenal,  the  Russians  have  recog- 
nized— If  we  have  not — that  naval  superi- 
ority can  be  crucially  Important  In  the  Im- 
mense range  of  alternatives  short  of  total  nu- 
clear war. 

By  their  nature,  missiles  are  both  remote 
and  Invisible,  having  little  day-to-day  politi- 
cal Impact  around  the  world.  But  the  pres- 
ence In  a  neutralist  pwrt  of  a  modern  Russian 
fleet  gives  visual  testimony  to  the  politico- 
economic  might  of  the  Soviet  Union,  lends 
dignity  to  local  Communist  parties,  encour- 
ages trade,  facilitates  Intelligence  gathering 
and  overawes  wavering  governments. 

Logic  and  the  movements  of  the  Red  Fleet 
serve  to  Identify  the  Initial  goal  of  Soviet 
naval  strategists :  F>redomlnance  In  the  Medi- 
terranean where  63  warships — half  their  long- 
range  fleet — are  cruising. 

Through  Its  pro-Arab,  anti-Israel  policies, 
the  Kremlin  has  gained  political  leverage  and 
concomitant  military  footholds  along  the 
southern  shore  of  that  sea,  from  Latakla  In 
Syria  to  Mers-el-Keblr  In  Algeria.  Soviet 
naval  activity  In  the  Mediterranean  during 
the  first  half  of  1967  was  400  percent  greater 
than  the  comparable  figure  for  all  1963;  since 
the  earlier  year,  Russian  submarine  activity 
In  the  Mediterranean  has  increased  2,000 
percent. 

With  the  end  of  British  rule  In  Aden,  the 
Russians  have  expanded  their  Influence  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Red  Sea.  solidified 
their  position   In  Egypt   and   placed   heavy 
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pressure  on  the  Turks  for  unrestricted  use  of 
the  Dardarnelles.  In  Gibraltar,  Spain— sup- 
ported directly  by  the  Arabs  and  IndlrecUy 
by  the  Soviet  Union— Is  trying  to  expel 
Britain   from   the    Mediterranean's   western 

gate. 

If  and  when  the  Suez  Canal  is  reopened,  it 
appears  more  than  possible  that  the  Rus- 
sians will  have  compliant  regimes  at  each 
of  the  Mediterranean's  corks.  This  would  pro- 
vide moral  support  to  the  Communist  par- 
ties of  Italy  and  France  (the  biggest  in  the 
West )  and  open  the  way  to  that  historic  Riis- 
slan  goal,  the  Indies. 

In  short,  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  going 
to  be  seeing  more  of  Soviet  naval  squadrons 
in  the  near  future.  Ivan's  wake  is  going  to 
be  foaming  blue  water  from  New  Orleans  to 
Tokyo,  from  Valparaiso  to  Cape  Town. 

We  know  too  much  to  doubt  Russia's  mili- 
tary capabUltles.  We  can  only  guess  at  the 
Kremlin's  intentions.  But  the  prognosis — 
In  view  of  Increased  Russian  defense  spend- 
ing, the  crushing  of  domestic  dissent  and 
the  demonstrated  willingness  to  take  mlUtary 
risks  in  Europe  and  Asia — cannot  be  san- 
guine. 

Under  the  circiunstances.  those  who  seek 
to  slash  our  defense  budget— and  particularly 
naval  allocations — must  be  very  sure  they  are 
trimming   fat    and    not   military   muscle. 

We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  retirement  of 
over-age  ships.  But  if  this  nation  is  to  pre- 
serve Its  Influence  among  the  countries 
washed  by  the  seven  seas,  this  should  be 
matched  by  a  substantial  building  program 
to  modernize  both  our  navy  and  merchant 
fleet. 


REMARKS   OF  THE  HONORABLE 
THOMAS  EAGLETON 


HON.  BILL  D.  BURUSON 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  State's  jimior  Senator,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  Eagleton  has  just  re- 
cently made  a  whirlwind  factfinding  tour 
of  my  district.  This  outstanding  young 
man  is  widely  recognized  in  his  home 
State  because  of  his  exemplary  record  in 
local  and  State  government.  Now,  as  a 
first-term  Member  of  the  Congress,  he 
is  rapidly  gaining  a  similar  respect.  I 
would  like,  at  this  time,  to  share  the 
thought-provoking  remarks  of  Senator 
Eagleton  delivered  in  my  district,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Speech  at  the  Popx-ab  Blutt  Kiwanis  Club, 

August  14,  1969,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 

(By  Senator  Thomas  F.  Eagleton  i 

The  hottest  issue  before  the  Senate  and 
the  issue  which  most  directly  affects  every 
American  is  the  Tax  Reform  Bill  of  1969. 

The  essential  provisions  of  the  present  in- 
come tax  system  were  enacted  over  fifty  years 
ago.  Since  that  time,  numerous  incentives 
and  preferences  have  been  made  a  part  of  the 
tax  code  to  meet  the  need — whether  apparent 
or  real— of  some  limited  segments  of  the 
economy. 

Increasingly  In  recent  years,  taxpayers  with 
substantial  incomes  have  found  ways  of  gain- 
ing tax  advantages  from  these  provisions 
and  In  many  cases,  have  managed  to  pile  one 
advantage  on  top  of  another. 

The  scope  of  such  "legal  tax  evasion"  pre- 
cludes mere  patchwork  remedies.  A  compre- 
hensive reform  is  essential. 

Otirs  is  a  system  which  relies  primarily  on 
the  individual  to  compute  and  pay  his  own 
tax.  The  voluntary  payment  system  wlU  con- 
tinue to  be  effective  only  for  as  long  as  the 
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Amertcan  taxpayer  feels  that  everyone  else 
is  in  the  same  boat— that  all  must  help  bear 
this  burden. 

Inevitably,  It  will  fall  If  the  ordinary  tax- 
payer finds  that  he  Is  paying  a  disproportion- 
ate share,  or  If  he  sees  well-placed  Individuals 
and  corporations  with  large  Incomes  evading 

In  1967  there  were  155  individuals  with 
adjusted  gross  incomes  of  $200,000  or  more 
who  paid  no  income  tax.  Twenty-one  of  these 
were  mUlionalres  with  a  combined  income  of 
more  than  $60  mllUon.  There  were  626  mil- 
lionaires who  did  pay  Income  tax  at  an  aver- 
age rate  of  56  percent  of  theU-  taxable  in- 
come—the fame  rate  which  normally  applies 
to  a  single  person  with  a  taxable  Income  of 
$32,000  and  who  Is  not  In  a  position  to  utilize 
the  same  advantages  as  a  millionaire 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  many  other 
loopholes  and  devices  so  favored  by  wealthy 
individuals  and  corporations  with  special 
preferences. 

There  is  the  real-estate  operator  who  earns 
millions  and  pays  taxes  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  father  who  earns  $10,000  per  year.  There 
are  the  hobby  farmers  who  can  make  a  tax 
profit  by  farming  at  a  loss,  while  they  com- 
pete with  real  farmers  who  not  only  have  to 
struggle  for  a  slim  profit  but  pay  their  full 
share  of  the  taxes  as  well.  And  there  are  the 
oil  and  mining  companies  which  have  en- 
joyed depletion  and  extraction  allowances 
for  so  long  that  the  rates  at  which  these 
allowances  are  fixed  become,  in  their  view. 
Immutable  and  beyond  question. 

Tax  incentives  or  tax  breaks  have  a  legiti- 
mate place  in  a  pluralistic  society  when  they 
sen,-e  the  public  interest.  But  when  incen- 
tives become  loopholes  .  when  tax  breaks 
become  shelters  .  .  and  when  the  public 
interest  gives  way  to  private  interests,  it  Is 
time   for   a   judicious   but   thorough   house 

cleaning.  „  .      , 

The  bill  passed  by  the  House  and  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  represents  a  de- 
termined effort  to  make  our  tax  structure 
more  equitable  at  all  levels.  Thus,  it  provides 
not  only  tax  reform  but  also  tax  relief  for  the 
middle  Income  classes  who  now  bear  such  a 
heavy  share  of  the  tax  burden. 

The  House  bUl  provides  considerable  relief 
for  these  middle- Income  taxpayer.  It  is  esl- 
mated  that  58  per  cent  of  individual  taxpay- 
ers in  1969  will  use  the  standard  deduction 
which  is  now  limited  to  a  maximum  of  $1000. 
Over  the  next  three  years  those  taxpayers 
will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  an  Increased 
standard  deduction  on  a  graduated  basis 
until  it  reaches  $2000— or  double  the  present 
amount — In  1972. 

Forty-two  per  cent  of  individuals  paying 
texes  in  1969  will  Itemize  their  deducUons. 
For  these  individuals,  the  bill  provides  an 
average  tax  reduction  of  5  per  cent  in  two 
installments  occurring  in  1971  and  1972. 

Single  persons  over  35  who  have  been 
denied  the  advantages  given  to  married  per- 
sons will  now  begin  to  get  a  break  similar  to 
that  of  married  persons  filing  a  joint  return. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
pledged— as  a  condition  of  the  temporary 
contmuaUon  of  the  surtax— to  complete  Its 
deUberatlons  on  this  bUl  by  October  31  and 
report  it  to  the  Senate  fioor  for  debate  and 
vote.  The  Senate  will  have  an  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  give  careful  oooslderation  to  the 
many  complex  details  contained  in  this 
368-page  bill. 

I,  for  one,  will  want  to  carefully  review 
those  provisions  deaUng  with  the  income  of 
private  foundations  and  with  the  interest 
on  municipal  bonds,  both  of  which  have  been 
lax-free  in  the  past.  The  freedom  of  private 
foundations  to  gamble  on  new  ideas  in 
science  and  education,  or  the  ability  of 
municipalities  to  seU  tax-free  bonds  at  re- 
duced rates,  means  that  we  are  less  de- 
pendent on  WashUigton  to  finance  social 
progress  and  innovation. 

The  momentum  for  change  In  our  tax 
laws    Is    running    strong.    The    Democratic 
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leadership  In  hon^ees  ha«  set  the  end  ot  the 
year  a«  its  t«rget  for  completion  of  aoUoo 
on  thla  legUlatlon.  I  am  oonHdent  that  w» 
can  achieve  tlds  target  If  the  Admin latratlon 
U  sufflclently  aware  and  sufllclently  con- 
cerned about  the  legitimate  grlevancee 
underlying  Uke  current  "taxpayers'  revolt" 
.  .  and  If  th«  President  Ls  wlUlng  to  uae  hl» 
preetlge  and  resources  In  support  of  this 
movement. 
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der  the  same  looking  glass  and  to  give  them 
the  same  scrutiny  that  it  has  heretofore  given 
such  programs  as  aid  to  education  or  Job 
training  for  the  tmemployed.  If  nothing  else, 
the  Senate  debate  of  the  last  month  has 
awakened  Congress  to  the  need  for  the  kind 
of  information  that  will  enable  It  to  conduct 
such  a  review  and,  ultimately,  to  make  al- 
locations of  national  resources  on  a  more  In- 
telligent basis. 


Speech  av  thb  Civic  Club  Dinnzs, 
KENNSTr.  Mo.,  August  15,  1969 
( By  Sena  tor  Thomas  P.  Eaglbton  ) 

For  moire  thjan  a  month,  the  United  3tat«« 
Senate  has  fteen  engaged  In  an  historic 
debate  over  a  bill  to  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation of  appitxlmately  $20  biUion  for  the 
procurement  of  military  equipment 

Public  attertion  has  been  largely  focused 
on  Just  one  aspect  of  the  blU— the  narrowly 
defeated  amendment  to  eliminate  funds  for 
the  Safeguard  l^BM  system. 

But  there  li  an  issue  which  many  have 
overlooked  anidst  all  the  sound  and  fury 
and  publicity  stenunlng  from  the  ABM  de- 
bate: for  the  irst  time  in  decades  Congress 
has  taken  a  ssrlous  and  detailed  review  of 
the  Pentagon  I  i  request  for  funds.  This  de- 
velopment may  in  the  long  run  be  of  even 
greater  signlfidance  than  the  ABM  authorl- 
zatlsir. 

Year  after  yi'ar  the  generals  and  admirals 
have  marched  up  to  Capitol  HUl  to  relate 
new  and  often  exggerated  threats  and  to 
recommend  new  and  ever  more  coetly  weap- 
ons systems  t*  meet  them — claiming  that 
each  is  absolutely  necessary  for  national 
security.  .And  Congress,  virtually  without 
exception,  has  voted  as  much  as  the  Pentagon 
has  asked,  or  msre. 

The  reluctance  of  Congress  to  challenge 
Pentagon  fund  requests  is  understandable. 
First,  the  fundi  are  almost  always  sought  in 
the  name  of  national  security,  and  who  wants 
to  be  against  national  security? 

Second,  the  urhole  subject  of  weapons  sys- 
tems, military  [equipment  and  defense  au- 
thorizations is  Incredibly  compUcated,  often 
having  its  roo  3  in  abstruse  technological 
concepts. 

For  example,  the  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee which  deals  with  military  research 
and  development  projects  was  called  upon 
this  year  to  deiil  with  requests  for  the  au- 
thorization of  tliousands  of  research  and  de- 
velopment proJ(;cts  with  costs  totaling  $8.2 
billion.  In  an  attempt  to  reduce  this  figure  to 
manageable  prtteortlons.  the  Subcommittee 
extracted  from  ';he  list  all  the  projects  cost- 
ing $2  million  01  more — and  found  that  there 
were  more  than  2,000  of  these. 

The  three  Senators  on  this  Subcommittee 
have  exactly  one  staff  member  to  aid  them  In 
their  work.  Obiriously,  no  full-fledged  re- 
view Is  going  to  result  from  this  system. 

Pot  this  reastii  I  think  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  ^nate,  after  It  rejected  the 
anti-ABM  amendment,  approved  several 
provide  detailed  information 
^bout  military  projects  and 
Government  Accounting 
arm  of  thi^  Congress,  will 
ake  regular  repwrts  to  Con- 
the  overall  cost  of  military 
.  acurement  and  will  provide 
detailed  cost  stuflies  of  some  specific  projects. 
As  an  examplej.  a  compromise  was  reached 
on  a  bipartisan  Bmendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Mark  Hatfltld  of  Oregon,  and  myself 
which  wiU  requite  a  OAO  study  of  the  con- 
stantly escalatlnjg  costs  of  the  Army's  Main 
Battle  Tank  protect.  The  research  and  devel- 
opment costs  oil  thU  system,  conceived  in 
1963,  have  risen  (38  per  cent  In  Just  6  years, 
whUe  the  tank'^  projected  operation  date 
has  slipped  back  from  1969,  its  originally  es- 
timated operatlolial  date,  to  1974  or  1978. 

In  short,  Congijess  has  begun  to  exercise  Its 
responslblUty  to  put  military  programs  un- 


amendments  to  j 
In  the  future 
their    costs. 
Office,  which  is 
be  obliged  to 
gress  concernlns 
research  and  prl 


Spexch  at  thb  Youth  CoMiruNrrr  Brrm- 
tatrr  Dinksb,  August  15,  1969.  Dextex 
Mo. 

(By  Senator  Thomas  P.  Eaoleton) 
The  purpose  of  this  dinner  tonight — to 
build  a  new  teen  center  for  Dexter — is  the 
kind  of  project  with  which  I  am  most  happy 
to  be  associated.  I  think  this  teen  center  Is 
important  not  only  for  what  it  will  be  but 
also  as  a  symbol  of  what  local  commimltles 
can  do — themselves — to  become  better  places 
to  live. 

The  kind  of  forward-looking  attitude  rep- 
resented by  this  project  is  essential  to  the 
survival  of  the  nation's  smaller  cities.  And 
I  think  the  survival — and  not  Just  that  the 
expansion,  the  growth — of  clOes  such  as 
Dexter  is  necessary  for  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica. 

That  brings  me  to  the  substance  of  my 
message  tonight,  which  is  really  two-fold. 
The  first  point  I  would  make  only  reinforces 
what  you,  by  your  presence  here  tonight, 
have  shown  you  already  know:  If  you  truly 
want  to  help  make  our  society  a  better  place 
In  which  to  live,  you  will  be  most  effecUve 
If  you  sUrt  close  to  home.  It  Is  a  point  I 
would  press  home  to  the  youths  who  will  be 
using  the  teen  center.  The  second  point  Is 
that,  while  Washington  cannot  do  every- 
thing. It  can.  without  becoming  heavy- 
handed,  do  some  things,  particiUarly  In  rural 
Job  development,  the  keystone  to  a  vital 
small-town  America. 

Anyone  who  watches  television  knows  the 
litany  of  national  problems  that  need  solv- 
ing: Vietnam  ...  the  arms  race  and  what 
it  takes  out  of  every  paycheck  .  .  .  crime 
.  .  pollution  that  Is  choking  our  cities 
and  kllUng  our  lakes  and  streams 
urban  decay  .  .  .  rural  decline  .  .  .  raclai 
tension  .  .  .  hunger. 

Because  these  are  nation-wide  problems, 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  look  for— 
or  wait  for— naUonal  solutions.  It's  Wash- 
ington we  see  on  television  aU  the  time.  It's 
Washington  that  has  most  of  our  tax  money 
Its  Washington  that  makes  the  big  deci- 
sions. So  leave  it  to  Washington. 

There  are  two  things  wrong  with  this 
approach. 

First,  having  been  in  Washington  for  a 
few  months,  I  am  pretty  sure  that  neither 
the  Congress  nor  the  White  House— under 
any  Administration- la  going  to  come  up 
with  aU  the  answers.  There  is  a  lot  we  in 
Washington  can  do.  and  we  can  do  It  a  lot 
better. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  there  Is  not 
much  that  can  be  buUt  from  the  top  down- 
especially  societies. 

Secondly,  when  you  leave  it  to  Washington 
in  your  own  mind,  you  destroy  your  Initia- 
tive. You  can  grumble,  or  write  your  Senator. 
But  as  long  as  you  assume  the  most  of  the 
pubUc  decisions  that  affect  you  have  to  be 
made  by  somebody  else,  someplace  else,  you 
are  going  to  be  very  Ineffective,  very  frus- 
trated, and,  ultimately,  very  disappointed 
citizens. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  tonight  that  a  great 
many  of  the  most  momentous  public  de- 
cisions, so  far  as  your  own  lives  are  con- 
cerned, are  going  to  be  made — or  neglected— 
right  here  In  Stoddard  County  ...  in  the  next 
county  court  election  ...  In  the  next  school 
board  election  ...  in  the  meetings  of  the  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  EMstrlct  ...  by  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  Bootheel  Economic 
Development  Council. 
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You'll  never  see  these  decisions  reoori^rt 
on  naUonal  television. 

But  they  are  the  decUions  that  win  df. 
termlne  to  a  very  large  extent  what  kind  of  » 
community  you  call  home. 

They  win  determine  whether  Dexter  ^rows 
or  shrivels  off  the  map:  whether  you  attract 
new  industry  and  new  Jobs,  or  see  your  tax 
base  slowly  dry  up. 

It  is  up  to  you  to  decide  whether  process 
win  mean  taking  advantage  of  the  natural 
beauty  all  around  you,  or  mean  Instead  chok- 
ing, concentric  rings  of  motels  and  hotdoe 
stands;  whether  you  give  your  teachers  first^ 
rate  salaries  for  a  first-rate  school  system,  or 
see  more  families  move  away  in  search  of 
opportunity  for  their  children. 

The  movement  away  from  small  town 
America  is  caused  primarily  by  the  dwindling 
number  of  Jobs  and  economic  opportunities 
in  many  of  our  smaller  cities.  As  I  have  said 
it  Is  a  problem  that  must  be  tackled  mostly 
on  the  local  level,  but  I  think  Washington 
can  play  an  important  role,  too. 

This  is  why  I  have  co-sponsored  a  bill 
Introduced  by  Senator  Jim  Pearson  of  Kan- 
sas and  Senator  Pred  HarrU  of  Oklahoma, 
whose  EUm  Is  to  attract  new.  Job-creating  in- 
dustries to  rural  communiOes  through  a  pro- 
gram of  tax  incentives. 

I  am  sure  you  are  all  familiar  with  this 
legislation,  called  the  Rural  Job  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1969.  It  is  drawing  bipartisan 
support  (Senator  Pearson  is  a  Republican 
and  Senator  Harris,  of  course,  is  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee »  The 
National  Rural  Electrification  Association 
has  endorsed  it.  President  Nixon  has  spoken 
with  favor  of  rural  tax  Incentives. 

The  Act  would  create  Rural  Job  Develop- 
ment Areas,  which  would  be  restricted  to 
counties  that  have  no  cities  larger  than  50- 
000  populaUon  and  in  which  at  least  15  per 
cent  of  the  families  have  Incomes  of  under 
$3,000  a  year,  or  where  employment  has  de- 
clined at  more  than  5  per  cent  a  vear  during 
the  last  five  years. 

I  think  It  Is  a  sound,  proper  approach, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  many  Industries 
are  discovering  that  doing  business  In  the 
cities  Is  almost  prohibitively  costly  and  are 
in  a  'look-around'  mood. 

People  will  go — or  stay — where  the  Jobs 
are.  Both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
economic  and  social  opportunities  In  rural 
America  must  be  expanded  so  that  those  who 
wish  to  stay  there  will  be  able  to  do  so 

The  Rural  Job  Development  Act  as  now 
written  provides  a  15  per  cent  tax  credit  on 
machinery  and  equipment,  a  7  per  cent  credit 
on  land  and  buildings.  It  also  contains  ac- 
celerated depreciation  features  and  deduc- 
tions for  tralnlni;  workers. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  tax  incentives 
are  too  generous  as  written.  They  could  be 
pared  down  some  But  I  think  Industries 
locating  In  new  communities  under  the 
terms  of  the  Act  would  generate  enough 
Jobs — and  therefore  enoueh  Income  tax— to 
offset  the  loss  of  tax  revenue  from  the 
Incentives. 

In  my  view,  the  price  paid  for  rural  eco- 
nomic development  Is  an  Investment  In 
future  earnings  and  future  productivity  and 
in  the  future  of  our  rural  communities.  I 
think  that  this  Is  a  price  well  worth  paying. 
But  in  the  long  range.  America  desperatelv 
needs  a  reassertlon  of  local  self-government 
...  of  local  attention  to  local  needs  ...  of 
local  outrage  at  local  Injustices  ...  of  local 
vision  as  to  what  our  local  communities  can 
and  must  become. 

I  am  not  talking  about  a  step  backwards  to 
the  good  old  days  when  nothing  much  hap- 
pened at  the  county  court  house  and  when 
things  were  quiet  "down  on  the  farm." 

I  am  talking  about  buUdlng  the  American 
Society  we  want  In  these  final  decades  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  from  the  grassroots  up 
The  right  answers  for  you  ultimately  have 
to  be  determined  by  you — right  here. 
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LETTERS  FROM  A  VIETNAM  SOLDIER 
WHO  IS  GONE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
heroes  of   the  Vietnam — or   any   other 

^.gr none  can  compete  with  a  young 

man  from  Knoxville  who  recently  gave 
his  life.  I  say  "gave"  for  indeed  he  did 
without  reservation.  This  young  man  was 
above  his  fellow  man  in  his  understand- 
ing of  life  and  war  and  on  the  eve  of 
the  ambush  which  took  his  life  he  wrote 
to  his  parents: 

I  was  happier,  stronger,  smarter,  richer, 
and  more  satisfied  with  life,  because  I  knew 
what  life  was  and  what  it  wasnt. 

He  wrote  two  letters  on  the  fatefiil 
eve— one  to  be  mailed  to  his  parents,  the 
second  to  be  sent  only  if  he  should  be 
killed.  Both  letters  were  delivered. 

Don  Whitehead  carried  these  letters 
In  his  column  in  the  Knoxville,  Term., 
News-Sentinel,  and  I  insert  his  article 
today  in  the  Congressional  Record  so 
that  aU  who  read  these  pages  can 
glimpse  into  the  thoughts  and  heart  of 
one  young  American— a  truly  great 
American. 

The  article  follows: 

DON    WHITEHEAD    REPORTS    ON    LETTEHS    FROII 

A  VnrrNAM  Soldier  Who  Is  Gone 

In  a  lonely  outpost  In  Vietnam,  a  young 
Knoxville  soldier  barely  old  enough  to  vote 
sat  alone  In  his  command  post  thinking  of 
home,  his  parents,  the  meaning  of  the  war 
on  that  aUcn  soil,  and  why  he  was  here.  The 
date  was  June  4,  1969. 

The  youth  wore  the  bars  of  a  first  lieu- 
tenant. 

He  had  volunteered  for  Army  service  in 
1967  when  he  was  19.  There  had  been  those 
months  of  training  at  Bennlng  and  Bragg 
and  Bliss.  Basic  training.  Officer  training.  And 
hours  of  studying  the  Vietnamese  language. 

In  AprU  of  this  year  he  had  arrived  In 
Vietnam.  He  had  been  assigned  as  an  ad- 
viser to  a  South  Vietnamese  unit.  Now  he 
was  at  a  place  called  Suar  Cat.  Out  there 
In  the  Jungle  beyond  the  defense  perimeter 
of  the  vUlage  were  the  Viet  Cong  and  no  one 
knew  when  they  might  strike. 

ASSIGNMENT    DEMANDING 

The  young  soldier,  dark-haired  and  hand- 
some, wrote  two  letters  as  he  sat  In  his  com- 
mand post.  The  first  was  a  long  letter  to  his 
parents  telUng  of  his  experiences  and  his 
work  with  the  South  Vietnamese  troops. 

I  walked  about  8964.3  miles  today  through 
some  pretty  thick  Jungle,"  he  wrote.  "We're 
at  Suar  Cat  now,  and  away  from  the  fiat, 
open  fields  .  .  .  Back  there  when  we  went 
on  patrols  we  could  stop  to  pick  up  pine- 
apples, mangoes,  breadfruit,  bananas,  etc. 
Here  there  is  nothing  but  vines  and  trees 
and  all  kinds  of  tangled  up  green  and  brown 
stuff.  Boyo-boyo. 

•Tonight  maybe  I'll  go  on  an  ambush 
patrol — we're  supposed  to  partlclapte  In 
three  night  c^)erations  a  week,  minimum. 
Right  now,  since  I'm  the  only  officer  on  the 
team  I  go  on  every  operation  .  .  . 

■Yod  know,  the  quiet  moments  are  be- 
coming filled  with  thoughts  of  home.  Of 
bright  lights  and  the  sounds  of  a  modem 
city.  Of  stores  with  rows  and  rows  of  shelves 
packed  with  bright,  clean  new  producte.  Of 
one  last  chess  game  and  one  las^  hug-aind- 
kiss.  Of  quiet  nights  and  quiet  stars. 

■  Still,  though,  those  moments  are  pretty 
infrequent  because  of  the  way  I  keep  busy 
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here  .  .  .  We'll  be  going  on  operations  much 
more  now.  And  my  addiUonal  duties  as  team 
leader  are  numerous.  I'm  the  planner,  the 
diplomat,  the  supervisor,  the  liaison  man, 
the  subtle  leader,  the  combat  soldier.  I  must 
advise  men  who  have  been  fighting  for  5  or 
10  years  or  more.  I  can't  make  mistakes.  One 
mistake  would  blow  It  all  .  .  .  It's  a  demand- 
ing Job. 

•But  I  Uke  it.  That's  the  groovy  part.  I'm 
doing  something.  I'm  working  at  something 
that  I  like  and  that  requires  my  intelligence 
and  ablUty  and  Imagination  and  Ingenuity. 
I  go  to  sleep  tired  at  night  and  wake  up 
early  ready  to  get  to  work.  I'm  confident  that 
I'll  be  able  to  handle  whatever  comes  up.  I'm 
calm.  I'm  so  calm  I  amaze  myself.  I  see  so 
many  things  I  can  do  here  .  .  .  It's  a  chal- 
lenge and  I  dig  It.  It  blows  my  mind  a  little 
sometimes.  But  I  dig  It  .  .  ." 

FOR  POSTHUMOUS  DEUVERT 

The  second  letter  was  different.  It  took 
longer  to  write  because  it  was  a  letter  not  to 
be  mailed  tinless  the  young  soldier  was  killed 
in  action.  It  was  an  outpouring  from  the 
heart.  And  the  youth  wrote  In  his  bold 
script  .  .  . 
"Dear  Polks: 

"By  the  time  you  receive  this  I  know  that 
you  will  have  heard  the  sad  news.  And  It  is 
sad,  but  only  because  everyone  will  misun- 
derstand It.  So  I  have  written  to  try  to  clear 
things  up.  You  see,  I  don't  want  anyone  to 
think  I  would  be  slUy  enough  to  die  for  noth- 
ing. I  always  was  one  for  getting  In  the  last 
word,  and  that's  what  I  plan  to  do  now. 

I'm  not  asking  you  to  rationalize  that  Viet- 
nam was  a  good  cause  for  this  reason  or  that 
reason.  I'm  asking  something  harder  than 
that.  I'm  asking  that  you  take  my  word  that 
I  did  nothing  In  vain,  because  no  one  knows 
more  about  that  than  I  do.  Don't  ever  ask, 
'Why  me?'  because  I'U  tell  you  why  right 
now.  To  get  from  point  to  point,  aU  a  man 
has  to  do  Is  to  take  one  step  at  a  time,  but  If 
he  never  takes  the  first  step  he'U  never  get 
there.  To  preserve  freedom  It  takes  a  group 
effort.  Groups  are  made  of  Individuals  who 
take  that  first  step.  As  long  as  there  are 
enough  people  who  care  enough  about  free- 
dom to  have  the  courage  to  take  that  first 
step  to  fight  for  freedom,  freedom  will  never 
be  lost. 

"Yes,  there  are  some  disappointments. 
There  are  many  things  I  wanted  to  do,  and 
it's  too  bad  I  can't  do  them.  I  hate  that.  In  a 
way,  but  I  have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  I  did  what  I  thought  was  right  and  I 
did  It  all  the  way.  I  didn't  hold  back.  I  stood 
up  to  be  counted,  and,  for  as  long  as  I 
fovight,  I  fought  well.  That's  all  anyone  can 
do. 

"Very  few  people  appreciate  or  are  even 
aware  of  what  a  soldier  Is  or  does.  That's  O.K. 
I  never  wanted  glamour,  I  Just  wanted  to  be  a 
good  soldier.  As  a  soldier,  I  could  walk  down 
any  street  and  hold  my  head  high  and  know 
that  I  was  at  least  equal  to  and  probably  bet- 
ter than  any  man  I  saw,  because  I  backed  up 
my  thotights  and  words  by  doing  something 
about  them.  I  was  doing  my  part.  Paying  my 
own  way.  Sort  of  like  paying  the  mw'tgage  on 
a  house.  To  stay  free  you  Just  have  to  fight 
once  in  a  while,  because  someone  always 
wants  to  take  away  whatever  you've  got.  I 
don't  mind  it,  and  I'm  proud  to  have  done 
the  things  I  have.  It  doesn't  matter  now  what 
the  outcome  of  Vietnam  will  be  (as  far  as 
my  efforts  are  concerned)  becauM  I  louglit 
In  good  faith  and  felt  that  I  was  working 
for  an  Ideal.  And  although  the  physical  effects 
of  my  work  may  be  destroyed,  something  will 
remain.  No  one  can  erase  my  efforts.  If  only 
one  person  benefits  from  my  action.  I  will 
have  been  a  success.  I  didn't  mind  the  hard- 
ships—I  asked  for  them.  And,  as  far  as  dying 
U  concerned,  I  preferred  to  die  doing  what  I 
know  to  be  my  duty  than  to  grow  old 
demising  myself  because  I  lacked  th«  cour- 
age to  answer  the  caU.  I  think  thait  Vae  way 
to  measure  a  man  Is  by  the  total  wel^t  of 
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his  lifelong  good  Intentions  and  efforts 
against  that  of  his  bad  ones.  If  good  comes 
out  on  top,  then  somewhere  along  the  line 
that  man  was  a  success.  I'm  sure  I  can  pass 
that  test — I  want  nothing  else,  except  the  last 
word. 

"You  see,  when  I  used  to  teU  civilian 
friends  that  I  was  a  soldier  they  always  as- 
sumed that  I  was  a  draftee.  When  I  corrected 
their  misconceptions,  they  always  assumed 
that  I  was  stupid.  But  I  have  the  last  word 
now,  and  I  shall  correct  them  once  and  for  all. 
Joining  the  Army  to  fight  In  Vietnam  (that  is 
why  I  Joined,  and  from  the  start  I  knew  I'd  go 
there — I  volunteered  for  It )  was  the  smartest 
thing  I  ever  did.  It  emancipated  me  from  a 
dream  world  and  put  me  Into  action.  That 
one  decision  made  me  a  man  (like  baptism 
of  desire ) .  I  decided  to  back  up  my  lifelong 
Ideals.  After  I  got  in  the  Army,  I  learned 
things  that  made  me  a  better  man,  but  April 
17,  1967,  was  the  day  I  became  one. 

•And  so  It  Is,  In  my  final  analysis,  that  1 
vras  right,  and  they  were  wrong.  I  die  a  free 
man,  a  strong  man.  a  proud  man.  That's  all 
there  ever  was  to  be.  I  fought  for  these 
things,  never  for  a  foolish  ides  such  as 
'eternal  peace.'  So  I  won  all  the  marbles.  I'm  a 
winner.  The  ones  who  were  afraid,  or  greedy, 
or  too  stupid  to  see  the  truth  are  the  losers — 
even  if  they're  stin  'aUve.'  I  lived  more  in  21 
years  than  they'll  live  in  100.  I  was  haw>ter, 
stronger,  smarter,  richer,  and  mcM^  satisfied 
with  life,  because  I  knew  what  life  was  and 
what  it  wasn't.  And  I  know  what  life  was 
for — so  I  lived  It  to  the  fullest  in  my  own 
way.  Because  that's  the  only  way. 

NOT    SORRY    FOR    ANVrHINO 

"The  whole  point  Is  that  I  am  not  one  Wt 
sorry  for  anything.  Don't  you  be  either.  I'm 
happy  because  I  have  everything  I  ever 
wanted.  I  Just  thought  things  would  be 
better  If  you  knew  this.  And,  I  wanted  to  teU 
you  that  of  everything  I  ever  had,  I  am 
proudest  of  my  family.  I  love  each  one  of 
you  very  much,  and  I  think  you  are  the  most 
wonderful  people  in  the  world.  I  know  that 
each  of  you  will  always  live  life  as  you  see 
It.  and  never  forsake  your  dreams." 

The  next  day — on  June  5 — the  Viet  Cong 
ambushed  the  yoting  lieutenant's  pwitrol.  He 
feU,  mortally  wounded. 

And  thus  ended  a  true  profile  In  courage. 


NATIONAL  AIR  EXPOSITION  AT 
DULLES  AIRPORT  OVERWHELM- 
ING SUCCESS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  3.  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Second 
National  Air  Exposition,  held  at  Dulles 
Airport  August  15.  16,  and  17,  drew  an 
estimated  half  million  people  who  wit- 
nessed the  most  successful  undertaking 
of  this  type  ever  staged  in  the  United 
States. 

But,  the  overwhelming  success  of  the 
exposition  did  not  come  easily,  and  rec- 
ognition must  go  to  the  Departments  of 
Defense,  Transportation,  Commerce,  the 
White  House,  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  AdmlnlstraUcm  whose 
cooperation  and  assistance  made  the  en- 
tire operation  possible. 

Beyond  the  assistance  of  these  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies,  Mr. 
;^3eaker.  is  the  one-man  ability  of  Na- 
tional Aviation  Club  Vice  President 
George  Thomas  who  was  general  chair- 
man of  the  air  exposition.  Mr.  Thwnas 
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also  Is  manager  of  the  Seattle  Chamber 
of  Commeroes  Washington.  DC.  office, 
a  post  he  has  held  for  the  past  22  years. 

Mr.  Thomas'  organizational  talent  was 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  success  of 
the  show.  However,  the  carefully  pieced- 
together  exposition  did  not  achieve  that 
success  without  many  hours  of  hard  and 
diligent  attrition  to  deeply  diverse  de- 
tails. 

The  honoijary  committee,  consisting  of 
a  membership  of  eight  Senators  and  five 
Representatives  and  chaired  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Riv- 
ers), also  deserves  commendation  for 
their  work  io  making  the  air  exposition 
such  a  succe^. 

In  the  j  competition  of  aviation 
throughout  the  world.   Americans  can 
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be   proud   ol 


thankful  to  men  like  George  Thomas  and 
the  National  Aviation  Club  for  their  un- 
tiring efforts  J 


POOR    PEAH    REPRISALS    IN    KNOX 


their   air   exposition   and 


-     -    HONl  LLOYD  MEEDS 

OF    WASHDICTON 

IN  THE  HOI]  SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  MEEDJ5.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  myl  remarks  in  the  Record  I 
Include  the  foilowing: 

I  Prom  the  Whl  lesbxirg.  Letcher  CJounty  (Ky.) 
Mountaji  Eagle.  July  10.  1969] 
Poor  Pkui  Reprisals  in  Knox 
(Iiy  Mary  Walton) 
Barbourvilli  . — A  small  womaji  In  her  mld- 
50's.  and  black    Dovte  Thompson  once  sup- 
ported her  children  and  diabetic  husband  by 
cooking,  cleaning  and  doing  laundry  for  peo- 
ple In  town. 

Now.  In  the  morning,  she  gathers  small 
leaves  In  her  fiont  yard,  which  she  copper- 
plates  at  the  Kiiox  County  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Council  Workshop,  transforming  them 
Into  delicate,  hiindpalnted  pins,  earrings  and 
necklaces  to  be  sold  at  the  Knox  County  Anti- 
Poverty  Arts  and  Crafts  Store 

A  few  days  ago  Mrs.  Thompson  stood  at 
her  work  table,  polishing  the  metallic  leaves 
to  a  soft  lustrei  Around  her.  other  workers 
were  upholstering  furniture  and  making 
"hlUbUly"  rag  djlls  for  the  store. 

••The  Governor's  giving  us  a  hard  time." 
she  said.  "Were  jetting  along  real  well  If  hell 
Just  let  us  stay.'  As  she  spoke  of  better  times 
when  she  and  lier  husband  used  to  own  a 
garage,  a  tear  rolled  down  her  cheek.  "If 
they  take  the  program  away,"  she  said  "I 
don't  know  whai,  I'll  do." 

Sooner  or  latrr  employees  and  trainees  of 
the  Knox  Couity  Economic  Opportunity 
CouncU  (KCEOC)  usually  get  around  to 
talking  about  urhat's  worrying  them  these 
days— the  survliai  of  the  KCEOC  under  the 
Nunn  Adminlstr  ition. 

In  an  area  kniwn  as  Stinking  Creek,  Bur- 
chell  Slzemore,  a  former  welfare  recipient 
now  employed  ly  KCEOC  as  a  "center  co- 
ordinator." drovi!  a  visitor  over  bone-jarrlng 
mountain  roads  past  houses  without  elec- 
tricity and  running  water,  pointing  out  those 
which  had  undirgone  recent  repairs  In  a 
federal  home  imfrovement  project.  He  echoed 
Mrs.  Thompson'^  concern.  "If  they  take  the 
program  out.  thfey  might  Just  as  well  take 
the  people  with  it." 

At    the   Messei'   Community    Center— for- 
merly a  one-rooia  school  which  community 


people  have  remodeled  and  expanded— where 
Head  Start  classes  were  In  session,  a  group  of 
well  behaved  flve-year-olds  played  with 
blocks  and  d«Ived  into  trunks  of  dress-up 
clothes.  In  the  next  room  cooks  were  prepar- 
ing a  lunch  of  beef  stew,  peas,  sliced  peaches 
and  milk  for  30  children,  some  of  whom 
might  have  little  else  to  eat  that  day.  "If  they 
could  visit  up  the  hollows,"  Mrs.  Helen  Hobbs, 
the  lead  teacher,  said  quietly.  "I  think  they'd 
change  their  minds." 

An  aide  offered  the  opinion  that  recent 
opposition  to  the  Knox  County  anti-poverty 
agency  came  from  "the  people  in  town  that's 
got  plenty  of  money  .  .  .  these  people  that 
don't  need  it." 

Some  of  the  people  In  town — county  Re- 
publican leaders  like  County  Judge  William 
Sears  and  Cecil  Wilson,  editor  of  the  Bar- 
bourville  Advocate— 8&J  the  Knox  County 
Economic  Opportunity  Council,  a  federally, 
■ftnanced  community  action  agency,  Is  in 
serious  trouble  over  a  mule. 

Governor  Louie  B.  Nunn,  they  say,  was 
needlessly  provoked  and  embarrassed  by  the 
poor  people's  gift  to  the  RepubUcan  gover- 
nors at  their  recent  conference  In  Lexing- 
ton— shares  In  a  mule  named  "Hope."  EarUer, 
each  of  the  governors  had  received  a  share 
In  a  $70,000  race  horse  from  the  Kentucky 
Thoroughbred  Breeders  Association. 

The  gesture  was  a  protest  and  attempt  to 
develop  a  Job.  You  have  to  do  the  two  things 
simultaneously. 

Working  Is  also  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Emergency  Pood  Program,  perhaps  the  only 
one  in  the  country  which  requires  able  In- 
divlduaU  to  work  for  food  stamp  vouchers 
Issued  when  a  family  is  without  other  re- 
sources. 

Recipients  are  not  resentful  about  work- 
ing, said  Mrs.  Sharon  Davis,  supervisor  of 
the  Emergency  Pood  and  Medical  Services 
Program,  because  "to  them  It  means  so 
much  more  than  when  it's  being  given  to 
them.  As  long  as  they  say,  'I'm  working.'  it's 
not  a  handout." 

In  addition,  KCEOC  conducts  early  child- 
hood training  for  200  chUdren  and  adult  ed- 
ucation classes  for  217  people.  Three  former 
students  now  attend  college  full-time. 

Altogether,  the  agency  estimates  that 
4.000-5,000  people  are  Involved  la  one  or  an- 
other of  its  activities. 

But,  says  West,  "A  program's  not  worth  a 
dime  if  It's  not  used  for  community  organi- 
zation." 

The  backbone  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Council,  say  the  staff,  is  the  Association 
of  Local  Action  Groups,  or  LAGS,  of  which 
there  are  13  scattered  over  Knox  County. 

Open  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  Join,  LAGs 
have  gotten  roads,  street  lights,  mall  and 
telephone  service,  and  road  signs  for  their 
communities.  They've  aUo  raised  money  to 
buUd  and  repair  LAG  centers  and  construct 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  Store. 

LAOS  have  the  responsibility  for  selecting 
CEP  trainees  and  homes  to  be  repaired  un- 
der the  Home  Improvement  Program.  Final- 
ly, the  Association  of  LAOs  sets  goals  for  the 
KCEOC — most  recently  "more  Jobs"— and 
elects  nine  of  the  27-member  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

West  looks  forward  to  a  non-profit  Knox 
County  Conmiunlty  Development  Corpora- 
tion-Incorporated last  May— in  which  poor 
people  wUl  own  at  least  60  percent  of  the 
stock.  With  stock  sales  and  profits  from  ex- 
isting businesses,  the  Corporation  could  fi- 
nance new  ones,  providing  experienced  man- 
agement  and  technical  information. 

In  his  office  In  the  Barbourville  Municipal 
Building,  down  the  hail  from  the  Mayor's 
office  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  West 
recently  asked  the  reason  for  Jeopardizing 
these  ambitious  antlpoverty  activities  with 
what  some  people  regarded  as  no  more  than 
a  prank. 
Presenting  the  mule.  West  answered,  was 
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important  because  "poor  people  In  Kentuck, 
have  never  had  a  success  in  terms  of  belB» 
listened  to,  and  the  mule  tended  to  dram, 
tlze  that  kind  of  thing."  "rams- 

"Unless  somebody'd  done  somethlne  aboi.t 
It,"  West  said,   -those  Area  Development  Du 
trlcts   would   eventually   control   all   fedoiii 
funds  that  come  In  here.  I  got  a  feellne  that 
now  Its  going   to   be   much   more  dlfflcvS 
for   that  Board   to  have   any   kind  of  soiTrt 
control  without  at  least  having  the  invo°ve 
ment  of  poor  people  and  their  ideas  DUtTn 
there."    Poor    people    currently    Involved    n 
Knox  County's  self-help  projects  are  amon^ 
Its    most    fervent    supporters.    Perhaps    h/ 
cause,  as  Dovle  Thompson  said  at  the  work 
shop,  they  "feel  better."  "' 

"A  lot  of  people  m  thU  communltv  had 
ost  their  dignity.  They  feel  proud,  they  ?e^ 
like  they're  needed."  ' 

"That's  how  I  feel." 


THIRTY   YEARS  AFTER  THE  INVA 
SION   OF   POLAND,    PEACE    IS  NO 
CLOSER   THAN   TT   WAS   ON  SEP 
TEMBER  1,  1939 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNors 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3.  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Monday 
marked  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  bo 
ginning  of  World  War  n. 

It  Is  ironic  that  as  we  observe  this  3&th 
anniversary  of  the  invasion  of  Poland 
we  find  that  the  worid  is  no  closer  to 
peace  today  than  it  was  three  decades 
ago  when  Nazi  troops  triggered  World 
War  II. 

It  is  an  even  further  height  of  irony 
that  during  these  three  decades,  the 
Soviet  Union,  through  its  hypocrisy  de- 
celt,  chicanery,  subversion,  and  aggres- 
sion has  forced  the  United  States  to 
expend  more  than  $2  trillion  In  defense 
expenditures  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
deterrents  against  major  war. 

And  even  as  we  mark  the  30th  anni- 
versary of  Worid  War  H— it  could  not 
have  been  started  without  Soviet  in- 
famy—we find  the  Soviet  Union  today 
continuing  to  create  vast  turmoil 
throughout  the  world. 

One  has  a  right  to  ask  as  we  observe 
this  30th  anniversary  at  what  point  is 
the  free  world  going  to  finally  realize 
that  there  can  be  no  compromise  with 
Soviet  treachery? 

The  $2  trillion  that  the  United  States 
has  had  to  spend  on  defense  armament 
in  these  three  decades  is  only  part  of 
the  tragic  story.  We  have  no  estimate  on 
the  total  number  of  lives  that  have  been 
lost  in  these  three  decades  of  conflict 
inspired  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Nor  can  anyone  estimate  the  volume 
of  privation  that  continues  throughout 
the  world  because  the  evil  forces  of  com- 
munism have  blocked  an  orderly  process 
toward  resolving  most  of  these  social 
problems. 

Hitler  could  not  and  would  not  have 
started  World  War  n  by  plunging  his 
forces  into  Poland  on  the  morning  of 
September  1,  1939.  if  he  did  not  have  in 
his   pocket   the  infamous   Ribbentrop- 
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Molotov  agreement  which  divided  Europe 
between  the  Soviets  and  the  Nsizis. 

on  this  30th  anniversary  of  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  II,  the  Soviet  Union 
cannot  escape  its  full  share  of  the  blame 
for  this  holocaust  that  took  so  many 

lives. 

It  was  the  height  of  Soviet  deceit  the 
other  day  to  hear  Communist  leaders 
proclaim  the  Ribbentrop-Molotov  tgree- 
ment  as  a  great  diplomatic  victory  which 
gave  Russia  2  additional  years  to  arm 
against  the  Nazis. 

This  is  the  kind  of  rot  that  we  have  got 
used  to  hearing  from  Moscow  and  gives 
us  a  clue  as  to  the  degree  of  intellectual 
honesty  that  continues  to  exist  in  the 
Kremlin. 

The  Ribbentrop-Molotov  agreement 
was  the  key  to  launching  World  War  n 
and  no  matter  how  desperately  the  Com- 
munists try  to  cleanse  themselves  of  their 
full  share  of  responsibility,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  conspiracy  hatched  by 
the  Ribbentrop-Molotov  agreement  con- 
tinues to  this  day. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  today  the  principal 
supplier  of  arms  to  North  Vietnam  and 
continues  to  pressure  Hanoi  into  con- 
tinuing the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  rearmed  all  the 
Arab  States  and  is  coercing  them  into 
continuing  their  aggression  against 
Israel. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  rearmed  North 
Korea  in  violation  of  every  one  of  the 
truce  agreement  terms  negotiated  in 
Korea  15  years  ago. 

The  Soviet  fleet  continues  to  harass  the 
American  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  _ 

The  Soviet  Union  has  proclaimed  pub- 
licly that  it  will  crush  any  resistance  to 
communism  In  the  captive  nations  of 
Europe. 

Ftoally.  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  start- 
ing its  intrigues  and  subversion  in  Africa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  tragic  30th  anni- 
versary of  World  War  n.  it  would  be  my 
hope  that  all  of  our  citizens,  as  well  as 
the  people  who  love  freedom  throughout 
the  world,  would  realize  that  there  can  be 
no  lasting  pesu:e  and  that  Indeed  World 
War  n  Itself  was  a  tragic  effort  so  long  as 
the  treachery  and  deceit  and  subversion 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  International  con- 
spiracy Is  permitted  to  continue  to 
flourish. 

Those  who  during  these  30  tragic  years 
have  sought  to  persuade  us  that  there  is 
some  hope  of  coexistence  with  the  Com- 
munists ought  to  look  at  the  tragic  record 
of  these  three  decades. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  whole  world  in  turmoil  for 
three  decades  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  nor  Is  there  an  lota  of  evidence 
that  the  Kremlin  has  reached  that  point 
In  time  when  It  wants  to  abandon  its 
international  conspiracy  and  live  at 
peace  with  the  world. 

We  can  never  absolve  the  Nazis  for  the 
horrors  of  World  War  n  but  we  should 
also  never  forget  that  the  Nazis  and  the 
Commimlsts  were  coequal  partners  in 
this  monstroiis  attack  on  world  peace 
and  the  Communists  must  continue  to 
assume  their  full  share  of  blame  lor  this 
tragedy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EDITORIAL  DIALOG  ON  PRESIDENT 
NIXON'S  BOLD  WELFARE  REFORM 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  coming  weeks  and  months  Congress 
and  the  American  people  •will  have  an 
opportimity  to  debate,  digest,  and  eval- 
uate the  bold  proposals  which  President 
Nixon  has  made  to  achieve  much-needed 
reform  of  our  Nation's  welfare  system. 
There  are  few  who  would  disagree  with 
the  President's  conclusion: 

America's  welfare  system  Is  a  failure  that 
grows  worse  every  day. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Nixon 
administration  to  effect  welfare  reform 
have  stimulated  editorial  comments, 
both  pro  and  con.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  editorials  which  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  dialog  now  being  con- 
ducted on  the  welfare  proposals  in  the 
Kansas  Fourth  Congressional  District: 

(Prom  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle) 

Bold  Proposal  To  Retorm  Welfare  Wottlo 

Erase  Many  Flaws 

President  Nixon's  proposal  for  sweeping 
reforms  In  the  welfare  system  Is  a  bold  ap- 
proach to  a  problem  that  certainly  needs 
solving. 

The  $4-bllllon  additional  it  Is  expected  to 
cost  Is  a  lot  of  money,  but  presumably  the 
work  training  programs  provided  will  re- 
habilitate some  welfare  recipients  and  the 
cost  will  go  down. 

The  program  isn't  likely  to  go  through 
Congress  without  change,  but  If  It  Is  passed 
in  a  reasonable  facsimile  of  Its  present  form, 
it  will  do  much  to  erase  the  many  short- 
comings of  a  system  that  has  grown  unsys- 
tematlcally  over  the  years. 

Its  primary  advantages  would  be  that  It 
would  provide  national  welfare  minimum 
pa3rments.  promote  family  stability,  expand 
Job  training  and  day-care,  provide  work  In- 
centives and  help  the  working  poor. 

All  of  these  areas  have  been  cited  as  flaws 
m   the    present   welfare   system. 

Another  provision  is  a  sharing  of  a  per- 
centage of  federal  revenue  with  the  states. 

This  has  long  been  a  suggestion  of  many 
Americans  who  believe  the  federal  govern- 
ment, with  its  sophisticated  tax  collection 
apparatus,  should  share  with  the  states 
which  must  confront  Increasingly  complex 
problems. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  a  man  who  has  firm  con- 
trol of  the  nation's  purse  strings,  has  said 
this  part  of  the  President's  program  may 
have  tough  sledding. 

Undoubtedly  other  parts  will  also  get 
close  scrutiny  in  a  Democratically  controlled 
Congress. 

Nevertheless,  the  program  Is  a  start  In  an 
area  that  both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
know  needs  overhauling. 

It  will  simply  have  to  be  hammered  out 
In  a  compromise  between  Congress  and  the 
Administration. 

(Prom  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News] 

Nixon  Breaks  Silence 

What  a  shock  It  Ifi. 

President  Nixon  deUvered  his  broadside 
on    the   crisis   In   public    welfare,    and   the 
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sound  was  his,  all  right,  but  the  words  were 
right  out  of  that  reconstructed  and  revolu- 
tionary Democrat,  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan. 

One  could  hardly  be  more  surprised  were 
Ev  IXrksen  suddenly  to  sing  soprano 

As  James  Reston  noted  on  this  page  Mon- 
day, Nixon  has  now  repudiated  his  own 
party's  record  on  social  policy.  He  has  stated 
an  unusually  progressive  welfare  policy  in 
conservative  language,  and  in  bo  doing,  Rea- 
ton  adds,  he  "proposes  more  welfare,  more 
people  on  public  assistance,  which  will  take 
more  federal  funds,  than  any  other  president 
in   the   history   of   the   Republic." 

The  President  alms  to  switch  and  fight. 
Interesting  as  this  is  for  Its  pollUcal  by-play. 
It  Is  even  more  Intereetlng  for  the  President's 
determination  to  come  to  grips  with  what 
he  calls  a  'colossal  failure"  in  our  welfare 
system.  _ 

What  most  of  us  have  heard  about  wel- 
fare programs  the  past  few  years  has  come 
from  two  sources:  1— those  expressing  out- 
rage of  tax-supported  UleglUmacy.  ImmoraU- 
ty  and  loafing  by  welfare  recipients;  2 — the 
more  militant  recipients  themselves,  de- 
manding their  rights." 

Moynlhan  set  out  to  report  the  full  story 
of  the  system  a  half-dozen  years  ago.  Before 
Nixon's  election,  he  blasted  "the  horror  of 
welfare  reality."  and  called  for  changes  on 
much  the  same  line  as  those  the  President 
has  now  urged. 

The  new  effort  Is  controversial.  Some  have 
found  racism  in  Nixon's  approach.  Big  city 
officials  are  little  help  for  their  poverty  pro- 
grams. Many  have  concern  over  how  South- 
ern states  win  spend  federal  welfare  money 
handed  them  without  strings. 

But  for  now,  It  Is  heartening  that  the 
President  has  broken  the  long  official  silence 
on  our  welfare  system.  All  political  shades, 
from  liberal  to  conservative,  will  welcome 
that. 

(Prom  the  McPherson  (Kans.)  Sentinel] 

Wants  Welfare  People  To  Accept 

Ottered   Jobs 

President  Nixon's  proposed  changes  In  our 
welfare  program  are  a  little  too  complicated 
and  too  general  for  most  of  us  to  understand 
fully,  but  two  points  are  very  clear:  1.  Give 
states  more  authority  m  managing  welfare 
problems  and  transfer  federal  funds  to  them 
to  pay  for  the  work.  2.  Stop  welfare  payments 
to  any  man  or  woman  who  refuses  to  accept 
any  Job  offered  by  welfare  authorities. 

No.  1  answers  many  a  complaint  about  the 
federal  government  invading  the  rights  of 
states.  The  proposal  might  be  the  start  in 
giving  these  powers  back  to  the  states  and 
could  save  tax  money. 

No.  2  hits  at  the  heart  of  the  worst  welfare 
abuses  In  stopping  welfare  payments  to  any 
person  who  refuses  to  take  a  Job  when  offered 
one.  Under  the  present  plan,  too  many  on 
welfare  have  found  It  easier  to  starve  on  re- 
lief than  to  work  when  given  the  chance. 
ThU  U  one  of  the  biggest  reasons  that  the 
number  of  people  drawing  welfare  checks 
has  doubled  In  the  past  10  years. 

The  goal  Is  sound.  May  there  be  a  way 
found  to  dig  up  the  extra  $4  billion  or  so  a 
year  the  new  plan  may  cost. 

(Prom  the  Halstead  (Kans.)  Independent] 
More  Federal   Power 

Officials  of  the  federal  government  as  well 
as  scane  state  officials  seem  intent  on  chang- 
ing the  Republic  into  a  total  welfare  state. 

The  latest  proposal  of  President  Nixon 
If  enacted  in  its  entirety  would  make  this 
the  greatest  welfare  nation  in  the  world. 
WeUare  of  any  kind  Is  a  bad  sltuaUon.  To 
those  who  have  worked  hard  all  of  theU-  Uvea, 
they  have  little  generosity  to  give  those 
people  a  living  Just  because  they  are  lazy. 
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Thl«  n»tf>n  wa«  founded  on  hard  work  and 
thrift.  For  the  past  35  years  the  federal  gov- 
ernment tkrough  lt«  officials  have  tried  to 
change  all  thia  Dolee  have  been  created  for 
farmers,  al4  to  dependent  children  and  wel- 
fare for  th«|  poor. 

Already  the  welfare  system  has  set  up  such 
an  empire  Jhat  those  living  off  of  It  have  no 
desire  to  (jo  anything  else.  Many  families 
went  on  welfare  in  the  WPA  days.  When  bet- 
ter times  c^e  a  big  part  chose  to  remain  on 
welfare.  No^  there  are  several  generations 
that  know  dothlng  but  welfare. 

Intent  of  the  welfare  program  is  noble. 
Its  only  problem  la  that  the  program  as 
proposed  exf>&nd8  It  rather  than  cuts  it  down. 
Welfare  or  4  welfare  state  as  proposed  by  our 
president  Is  ;contrary  to  the  growth  and  basic 
Ideals  of  thk  nation. 

Should  thjls  Federalism  spread  In  the  wel- 
fare prograi*  as  proposed  by  President  Nixon 
It  would  b(i  the  biggest  blow  ever  struck 
against  the  Republic.  With  a  "Federal  Wel- 
fare" program  firmly  established  do  gooders 
would  atten  pt  to  spread  this  new  theory  to 
other  walks,  of  life.  Soon  the  nation  would 
be  enmesh*  d  In  total  "Federal  Control" 
which  woul^l  be  far  more  restrictive  than 
even  In  communistic  coimtrles 

Whenever    a    nation    taxes    its    people    as 
heavily  as  tl^ls  nation  Is  now  doing  the  fed 
era!   -power    over    the    Individual    becomes 
enormous. 

Is  there  ni)  stopping  the  trend  before  the 
republic  Is  dsstroyed' 
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ON  MRS.  NIXON  OXJT  ON  HER  OWN 


(From  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.)   Record  I 

NnoN's  Welfaks  Plans 
We  have  Ua  tened  with  Interest  •  •  •  welfare 
reform  and  tiust  admit  that  we  have  mixed 
feeUngs  about  them.  There  are  some  points 
in  the  progra;n  which  we  believe  shoxild  have 
been  tried  long' ago.  But  there  are  other 
points  that  left  us  cold.  This  Is  to  be  ex- 
pected. No  program  that  embraces  such  wide 
areas  as  the  massive  welfare  system  could 
please  everyone  on  all  points. 

We  agree  ^Ith  the  President  on  the  over- 
all failure  oi  the  welfare  programs  of  the 
past.  They  haj^e  proven  their  own  ineffective- 
ness. The  welfare  rolls  grow,  with  no  end  in 
sight.  We  agree,  too.  with  the  concept  of 
trying  to  kee^s  a  father  In  the  house.  Chil- 
dren need  the  gxildance  and  the  Influence  of 
a  father. 

We  agree  wth  the  Job  training  provisions 
of  the  Presidents  propoBaJ.  We  prefer  seeing 
our  taxes  us«d  to  provide  career  training 
that  would  eventually  place  welfare  recip- 
ients on  pri  rate  company  payrolls.  This 
would  make  tiixpayers  of  them,  and  possibly 
eUmlnate  the  dole  and  other  forms  of  hand- 
outs that  degnkde  bunmn  beings. 

We  will  be  ([ulck  to  complain  if  the  Presi- 
dent should  default  on  his  proposal  "that 
all  empIoyabH  persons  who  choose  to  accept 
these  payments  be  required  to  register  for 
work  or  Job  tiainlng.  provided  suitable  Jobs 
are  available  either  locally  or  if  transporta- 
tion is  provided."  Though  this  Is  a  com- 
promise proposal.  It  Is  at  least  a  beginning  on 
the  right  road- 

We  are  skejitlcal  of  the  other  proposals 
Such  points  as  the  basic  Income  for  all  fam- 
ilies is  quite  imllar  to  the  guaranteed  an- 
nual income  tb  which  we  are  opposed.  But 
for  the  momeit,  we  take  the  positive  view 
and  emphasize]  the  parts  of  the  plan  we  can 
support.  We  ^^1  be  watching,  along  with 
millions  of  otfter  Americans  In  the  coming 
months  as  thd  plan  is  brought  before  the 
Congress.  If  tl^e  welfare  program  works  we 
will  all  be  thfl  beneficiaries.  If  it  fails,  we 
will  have  to  seek  other  soluUons.  But  at  least 
we  wUl  have  ti  ed.  That  In  itself  is  progress 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

or   tLLDfOIS 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 
Wednesday.  September  3,  1969 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  our  recent  recess  the  Nation  was 
treated  to  a  unique  television  program, 
unique  because  it  involved  for  the  first 
time  as  First  Lady,  Mrs.  Richard  Nixon, 
known  fondly  to  a  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans as  "Pat." 

On  August  12.  columnist  Royce  Brier 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  had  an 
interesting  commentary  on  this  wonder- 
ful lady.  I  include  it  in  the  Record  be- 
cause I  know  others  in  the  Congress  and 
across  the  country  will  want  to  read  Mr. 
Brier's  remarks  also: 

On  Mrs.  Nixon  Out  on  Her  Own 
(By  Royce  Brier) 
Modem  communications  lift  the  woman 
known  colloqiUally  as  the  "First  Lady"  into 
the  pubUc  light  in  a  way  Impossible  In  the 
last  century.  This  was  disclosed  on  television 
Sunday  evening  in  a  half -hour  narration  by 
Mrs.  Richard  Nixon  of  her  trip  around  the 
world. 

Further,  the  program  gave  evidence  of  the 
profound  effect  a  President's  wife  can  have 
on  her  husband's  national  standing. 

Washington  and  Lincoln  were  perhaps  ex- 
ceptions. They  were  so  preeminent  their 
wives  hardly  touched  their  careers.  Martha 
Washington,  still  largely  unknown,  was  a 
colonial  dame  who  kept  her  place.  Mary 
Lincoln  was  a  protean  figure  whose  husband 
turned  out  to  be  of  such  Immense  stature 
that  she  has  become  a  ptasslng  oddity. 

In  our  time  we  have  known  three  extraor- 
dinary wives,  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  Ladybird 
Johnson  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  We  appear  to 
have  been  glamorized  Into  unreality  In  our 
view  of  the  then  Mrs.  Kennedy.  Mis.  Johnson 
had  such  eminent  good  sense  as  in  some 
measure  to  counterpoise  her  husband's  sag- 
ging fortunes.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  probably 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  White  House 
wives,  because  she  was  seldom  there. 

For  six  months  Mrs.  Nixon's  image  (that 
word!)  resUted  efforts  of  the  news  media  to 
make  her  Interesting. 

Everybody  acquainted  with  her  knows  her 
as  a  woman  of  fine  character  and  high  In- 
telligence. But  she  has  been  seen  as  a  passive 
figure.  In  public  appearances  always  calmly 
beside  her  husband,  yet  only  an  adjunct  of 
the  Presidential  presence. 

What  she  has  lacked  publicly  is  animation, 
but  this  is  a  tricky  apparition.  It  may  be  in- 
terpreted as  inability  to  project  personality, 
which  is  passivity,  or  as  true  modesty.  These 
are  widely  differing  traits,  though  they  often 
wear  the  same  guise.  We  know  that  from  our 
everyday  experience,  people  who  seem  aloof  at 
first  glance,  but  are  not  aloof  when  known. 
This  television  program  should  alter  some 
impressions  many  Americans  have  had  for 
the  year  Mrs.  Nixon  has  been  In  the  public 
eye. 

First,  It  was  skillfully  paced  and  propor- 
tioned. In  a  half-hour  Instead  of  an  hour.  We 
had  foreknowledge  Mrs.  Nixon  would  be  im- 
peccable In  action  and  attitude,  but  we  did 
not  know  how  she  would  transcend  this 
social  value.  And  that  she  did. 

She  displayed  a  moving  feeling  for  humble 
human  beings,  people  who  have  lost  In  Ufe, 
or  never  had  a  chance,  retarded  children, 
orphaned     children,     desperately     wounded 
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American  soldiers.  The  faces  of  these  oeoni. 
as  she  bent  over  them  and  took  their  hanrt. 
glowed  with  a  light  which  forestalled  an, 
cynical  efforts  to  see  her  vUJu  as  Inspired  h» 
self-interest.  She  was  other  than  studious  nf 
how  she  would  appear. 

Then  when  she  talked,  explaining  her  ao- 
proach  to  differing  scenes  in  differing  piac» 
you  perceived  she  was  not  aloof  at  all  buta 
warm  hearted  concerned  woman  in  a  part  of 
the  world  where  all  does  not  come  up  roses 

This  Is  of  course  but  one  person's  view- 
point,  but  It  must  be  said  as  a  duty  in  m' 
terpretlng  events.  As  further  Interpretation 
It  Is  submlted  here  that,  whatever  the  politl.i 
cal  profit  of  the  Presidential  Journev  th« 
human  profit  U  Incalculable,  due  chiefly  to 
Mrs.  Nixon's  own  concept  of,  and  response  to 
the  task  put  before  her. 


WE  ARE  LOSING 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or   VIKCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  3.  1969 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constitu- 
ent forwarded  to  me  an  editorial  from 
the  Richmond  News  Leader,  a  daily 
newspaper  serving  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  stated  that  it  was  well  worth 
reading. 

In  my  opinion  the  editorial,  entitled 
"We  Are  Losing."  which  discusses  our 
declining  military  position  in  relation  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  is  worth  consideration 
by  the  entire  Congress.  Therefore.  I  am 
inserting  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
We   Are   Losing 
If  the  United  States  Navy  were  to  lose  ten 
per  cent  of  its  ships  and  personnel  in  battle 
and  If  the  enemy  were  then  recognized  as 
the  world's  dominant  sea  power,  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  be  stunned.  Yet  last  week's 
announcement   of   such   an   Impending  loss 
stirred    hardly   a   ripple   on   our   somnolent 
summer  scene.  The  Navy,  we  leern,  is  to  be 
decimated  as  a  result  of  a  $3  billion  Defense 
Department    budget   cut    Imposed    bv   Con- 
gress: the  fleet  will  shortly  be  reduced  from 
900  to  800  ships  on  active  duty  and  Navy 
personnel  wlU  be  axed  by  72,000  men,  down 
to   700,000.    In    the   confusion   of   our   time, 
many  befuddled  liberals  now  regard  the  so- 
called     military-Industrial     complex      once 
hailed  as  the  arsenal  and  guardian  of  free 
men  everywhere,  as  a  greater  menace  than 
the  Communists. 

This  Naval  disaster  dramatizes  and  con- 
firms a  revolution  in  world  sea-power 
wherein  the  United  States  has  drifted  from 
unchallenged  supremacy  to  second  place  be- 
hind the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  past  eight  years  our  govern- 
ment has  concentrated  its  attention  and  re- 
sources on  the  war  in  Vietnam— a  war  that 
It  refuses  to  win  and  that  the  Conununista 
find  profitable  to  continue.  While  we  have 
thus  been  bogged  down,  the  Russians  have 
raced  ahead  for  the  big  payoff  In  naval  and 
nuclear  superiority. 

Already  the  United  States  and  Its  NATO 
allies  are  being  challenged  by  Russian  naval 
might  In  the  Mediterranean.  With  more  than 
60  ships  there,  Soviet  strength  Is  greater 
than  the  United  States  SUth  Fleet.  Mean- 
whUe.  Communist  Influence  and  Russian 
naval  support  bases  have  been  extended  from 
Syria  and  Egypt  In  the  Middle  East  all  across 
North  Africa  to  Algeria,  in  a  vast  plncer  de- 
signed to  strangle  Western  Europe. 
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RUSSIANS    HOLD 

Admiral  H.  O.  Rlckover.  the  father  of  our 
nuclear  submarine  fleet,  recently  warned 
that  the  Soviets  now  have  by  far  the  largest 
submarine  force  In  the  world— about  376 
submarines,  all  built  since  World  War  n. 
We  have  143,  including  61  dlesel  submarines, 
most  of  which  are  of  World  War  II  vintage. 
Thus  the  Russians  now  have  a  net  advantage 
of  about  230  submarines  and  will  launch  28 
new  undersea  units  this  year.  By  compari- 
son the  United  States  will  launch  only  one 
or  two  new  subs.  Admiral  Rlckover  estimates 
that  by  the  end  of  1970.  the  Soviet  Union 
,111  gain  a  numerical  lead  over  the  United 
Slates  In  nuclear  submarines.  Neit  yeart 

Russian  superiority  Is  not  confined  to  sub- 
marines. The  Soviets  have  armed  their  de- 
stroyers and  other  surface  vessels  with  stir- 
face- to-surf  ace  atomic  missiles  having  a 
range  of  100  miles  or  more.  We  have  no  sur- 
face vessels  carrying  atomic  missiles. 

Admiral  Rlckover  goes  on : 

■  In  the  single  year  of  1968,  the  Soviets  put 
to  sea  a  new  type  ballistic  missile  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  as  well  as  several  new 
types  of  nuclear  attack  submarines — a  feat 
far  exceeding  anything  we  have  ever  done. 
It  is  estimated  that  by  1974  they  will  have 
added  about  70  nuclear-powered  submarines 
to  their  fleet,  whereas  we  will  add  about  26 — 
thus   further    Increasing    their   superiority." 

UNITED     STATES     MORE     VT7I.NERABLE 

The  submarine  has  become  the  blue-chip 
weapon  of  the  atomic  age.  Its  mission  Is  no 
longer  restricted  to  sinking  surface  ships.  The 
Polaris-type  submarine,  with  Its  long-range, 
nuclear-tipped  missiles,  brings  the  principal 
cities  and  military  installations  of  the  enemy 
homeland  Into  Its  crosshairs.  Clearly,  In  war- 
lare's  new  dimension,  geograjAy  has  made 
the  United  States  much  more  vulnerable 
than  the  Soviet  Union,  largely  shielded  from 
the  open  seas  by  other  nations;  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  concentrated  in  major  cities 
along  the  AUantlc,  GiUf  and  Pacific  coasts — 
now  all  but  defenseless  against  Instant  de- 
struction from  submarine-launched  hydrogen 
bombs. 

Apparently  very  Uttle  thought  has  been 
given  the  fact  that  the  wide  oceans,  which 
once  isolated  us  from  foreign  foes,  have  be- 
come broad  avenues  of  peril.  SmaU  wonder 
that  our  Central  Intelligence  Agency  U  so 
concerned  about  Kremlin  plans  to  have  fleets 
of  missile  submarines  prowling  permanently 
all  along  U.S.  coaats — enemy  units  always  on 
the  move,  units  that  cannot  be  tracked  by 
radar  or  by  sight.  Small  wonder  the  Pentagon 
is  concerned  that  the  Russians  are  expanding 
their  Cuban  naval  installations  In  order  to 
provision  their  missile  submarines  stationed 
off  our  shores. 

LOOKING    DOWN    A    GUN 

We  shall  soon  be  looking  down  a  Commu- 
nist gun  barrel.  The  15-20  minute  warning 
period  that  the  Pentagon  once  counted  on 
with  any  missile  fired  from  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  so  greatly  reduced  by  the  presence 
of  nearby  enemy  submarines  that  no  response 
may  be  possible  before  all  ovu-  retaliatory 
missiles  and  our  cities  are  destroyed  In  a  sur- 
prise sub-based  missile  attack.  In  such  an 
eventuality,  only  our  own  missile  submarines 
could  respond.  But  tbe  Soviets  may  gamble 
that  their  extensive  antl-baUlstlc  missile 
(ABM)  defenses  would  neutralize  this  poten- 
tial ptinlshment.  Oiu-  military  leaders  who 
have  recognized  this  unthinkable  thieat, 
have  spoken  only  In  guarded  terms  for  fear 
of  panicking  the  public. 

Instead  of  reducing  the  Navy,  the  Hlxon 
Administration  and  the  Congress  should 
forthwith  embark  on  a  crash  program  to  con- 
struct not  fewer  than  75  nuclear  submarines 
equipped  with  Poeeldon  missiles.  We  should 
also  concentrate  on  developing  more  effec- 
tive anti-submarine  warfare  techniques.  For, 
If  this  Is  to  be  the  arena  where  Russia  plans 
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to    win    Wofld    War    lU,    we    dare    not    be 
unprepared. 

The  stakes  could  not  be  higher  The  Soviet 
Union  Is  bidding  for  nothing  le«8  than  world 
control  through  either  blackmail,  subversion 
or  military  conquest.  Our  own  goal  Is  more 
modest:  It  Is  simply  national  survival. 


COMPENSATION     FOR    WIDOW    OP 
A    MILITARY    RETIREE 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  3.  1969 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of 
you  know,  I  have  introduced  H.R.  6226 
which  would  provide  for  the  widow  of  a 
military  retiree  to  receive  an  annuity 
just  as  the  widow  of  a  civil  service  em- 
ployee does.  My  bill  would  correct  a  long- 
standing injustice  which  has  been  done 
to  servicemen  and  military  retirees. 

Recently  an  interesting  article  was 
published  in  the  Long  Beach  Independ- 
ent &  Press- Telegram  which  was  written 
by  Alma  Kirkland.  I  beUeve  it  properly 
describes  the  human  aspects  of  the  great 
injustice  which  has  been  done  to  serv- 
icemen and  their  surviving  spouses.  I 
recommend  that  all  persons  interested 
in  justice  read  the  following  article: 

In  Navt  CIRCLES  Wmows  Live  Lonelt,  Stark 

LIVES 


(By  Alma  Kirkland) 
The  loss  of  a  husband  Is  personal  tragedy 
.  the  loss  of  an  Income  Is  often  the  fore- 
runner of  poverty. 

"It  has  been  referred  to  as  genteel  pov- 
erty' where  the  retired  service  wife  Is  con- 
cerned," said  Mrs.  Dorothy  Anne  Flckes  (Lt. 
Cmdr.  Ted,  ret.),  president  of  Officers'  Wives 
and  Widows  Club. 

"It  Is  commonly  assumed  that  the  widows 
of  retired  servicemen  automatically  receive 
their  htisbands  pension — and  this  Includes 
many  service  people  themselves,"  declared 
Dorothy  Anne. 
Not  true! 

According  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  Associa- 
tion, the  military  retiree  Is  the  only  federal 
employee  that  does  not  have  an  equitable 
survivor  annuity  plan,  unless  they  die  of  a 
service-connected  physical  defect. 

"I'm  a  nurse.  You  can't  tell  me  that  a  man 
serving  In  World  War  One  and  World  War 
Two  doesn't  have  battle  scars  .  .  .  even  if  they 
don't  show.  Heart  attacks  and  strokes  dont 
Just  happen  overnight,"  said  Dorothy  Anne. 
She  Is  spreading  the  word  about  the 
Widow's  Equity  Bill— H.R.  6226  which  Con- 
gressman Charles  S.  Gubser  Is  presenting  to 
the  91st  Congress. 

This  bin,  sponsored  by  the  FJI.A.  will  pro- 
vide benefits  to  widows  in  the  manner  of 
Civil  Service. 

"It  is  not  aid.  The  htisbands  will  pay  Into 
it  like  any  other  annuity  plan,"  Dorothy 
Anne  emphasized. 

"This  bill  Is  perfect  for  the  wives  who  un- 
knowingly face  this  lonely  future,"  she  said 
but,  "It  will  not  effect  all  the  thousands 
of  women  who  are  presently  In  this  situa- 
tion." 

Dorothy,  thankfully,  has  her  husband  be- 
side her,  but  her  friend,  Mrs.  Hervey  Z. 
Throop,  who  resides  In  Medford,  N.J.  U  not 
so  lucky. 

Mrs.  Throop  writes:  "I  know  those  already 
widowed  are  not  Included  In  the  bill  but 
have  hopes  It  will  be  changed  as  time  goes 
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on.  I  would  appreciate  help,  in  fact  I  need 
It  and,  no  doubt  others  do,  too." 

The  75- year -old  widow  continues:  "At  the 
present  time  I  am  packing  blueberries,  which 
means  work  from  7  ajn.  to  7  or  8  pjn.  I 
like  the  work,  but  I  get  very  tired." 

Another  friend,  Mrs.  Mary  Redfleld  An- 
derson, has  been  twice  widowed.  Her  first 
husband  was  a  casualty  In  World  War  One. 

"In   those   days   things   were   different, 
didn't   receive   any   Insurance   or   benefits,' 
says  Mary. 

Left  with  a  son  to  rear,  Mary  worked  as  a 
bookkeeper.  She  later  married  CWO  Augxxst 
Anderson,  USCG,  a  veteran  of  the  Spwnlsh 
American  War  and  World  War  One. 

He  retired  at  age  64  and  they  lived  com- 
fortably untU  his  death  five  years  ago. 

"I  do  get  a  pension  of  870  a  month  (my 
rent  Is  $80)  because  of  a  special  bill  passed 
by  congress  for  widows  of  men  who  had 
served  In  the  Spanish  American  War. 

"There  was  no  Insurance  when  he  died  be- 
cause he  had  cashed  It  In  to  pay  lor  our 
home.  I  have  had  to  sell  the  house  In  order 
to  live. 

"Every  month  I  go  to  the  bank  and  draw 
out  enough  money  for  food  and  expenses. 
I  am  down  to  the  last  $1500  and  I  dont 
know  what  I'll  do  when  that  is  gone,"  she 
sighed. 

Mary,  who  will  be  75  In  August,  baby  sits 
when  her  health  will  allow  It.  She  Is  diabetic 
and  struggles  with  high  blood-pressure  which 
caused  a  recent  stroke. 

"My  son  said,  'Mom,  you  know  when  you 
can't  make  It  on  your  own  you  always  have 
a  home  with  us.'  But  I  don't  want  that!  He 
has  all  he  can  do  to  make  ends  meet  now," 
said  the  spunky  widow. 
Alternatives? 

"Welfare?    Don't    know    anything    about 
that.  I  suppose  if  nothing  changes  111  have 
to  find  out — but.  It's  going  to  be  an  awful 
hurt  to  my  pride,"  she  said,  her  voice  trail- 
ing sadly. 
Mary  Is  one  of  thousands. 
Dorothy  Anne  believes  they  can  be  helped. 
■There  Is  a  Society  of  Military  Widows  in 
Coronado.  All  widows  who  won't  be  helped 
by   this   new   legislation   should  Join.   Their 
united  strength  cannot  be  ignored,"  she  de- 
clared. 

If  you  are  a  military  widow  who  needs 
help,  or  one  more  fortunate  who  wants  to 
fight  for  additional  legislation  write:  Society 
of  Military  Widows.  Mrs.  Ellen  Helssel,  3226 
Ktngsley  St..  San  Diego. 


THE    30TH   ANNIVERSARY    OF   THE 
NAZI  INVASION  OF  POLAND 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OT    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Septem- 
ber 1  marked  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
Nazi  invasion  of  Poland.  It  is  fitting  that 
we  carefully  remember  those  events  of 
30  years  ago  and  their  consequences  for 
an  overpowered  but  gallant  people. 

Poland  has  long  suffered  from  being 
the  beacon  of  democratic  tradition  in  a 
totalitarian  environment.  Invaded  from 
west  and  east,  Poland  has  repeatedly 
felt  the  loss  of  territory,  people,  and  even 
existence  as  a  state. 

The  Nazis  carried  out  an  unprovoked 
lightning  attack  on  Poland  In  1939. 
Poland,  however,  was  not  without  friends 
and  the  most  devastating  war  of  man- 
kind flamed  across  four  continents. 
Poland  paid  a  heavy  price  for  its  deter- 
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mlnation  ui  honor  its  heritage  and  re- 
main free.  Collusion  between  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  the  Soviet  Union  allowed  both 
powers  to  divide  up  large  sections  of 
Poland  without  respect  to  national  iden- 
tity. Over  10  million  Poles  were  uprooted 
from  their  homes  or  were  casualties  of 
that  war.     j 

The  history  of  Poland  has  often  been 
tragic.  The  ^pirit  of  the  Polish  people, 
however,  has  remained  steadfast.  Their 
contribution^  to  science,  art,  education, 
and  religion  have  gone  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  oie  nation.  While  all  man- 
kind is  immeasurably  richer  from  their 
gifts,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
especially  grateful  to  our  citizens  of 
Polish  ancestry.  During  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  du^g  the  World  Wars,  in  the 
expansion  of] our  frontier,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  oiir  industry,  Polish  Ameri- 
cans have  m^e  significant  contributions. 
Today  the  lOimillion  Americans  of  Polish 
ancestry  conjtinue  to  add  strength  and 
patriotism  tq  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  enough  simply 
to  take  note  0f  this  anniversary  and  the 
contributions!  of  Polish  peoples  to  our 
country.  Indeed,  we  must  translate  these 
-  lessons  of  history  into  policies  recommit- 
ting us  to  th^  fundamental  freedoms  of 
man. 


ACQUISITK 
LAND  POI 
PERIMEN": 


AND     CONTROL     OF 
THE   MINNESOTA   EX- 
'AL  CITY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  PRASEk.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  concept 
of  a  brand  new  city  presents  many  op- 
portunities in  terms  of  land  acquisition 
and  control. 

If  the  proposed  new  city  were  substan- 
tially removed  from  an  area  under  cur- 
rent developnpent.  the  land  could  be 
acquired  at  modest  prices  through  emi- 
nent domain.  I  Similarly  modest  prices 
would  be  entailed  if  surplus  lands  already 
in  the  publicj  domain  were  acquired. 
Either  type  of  Requisition  would  preclude 
the  tremendoufe  rise  in  land  cost  associ- 
ated with  speoilators  who  obtain  prop- 
erty at  acreagfe  rates  and  sell  them  at 
frontal  footagg  rates. 

With  the  pul^lic  ownership  of  all  of  the 
land  in  the  experimental  city,  the  in- 
creases in  land!  value  caused  by  develop- 
ment could  be  nsed  to  pay  for  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  public  expenditures  for 
schools,  roads,  .sewers,  and  so  forth.  In 
addition,  experimentation  could  be  un- 
dertaken on  various  forms  of  ownership 
and  taxation. 

Following  is  a  discussion  of  land  acqui- 
sition and  puhjlic  ownership,  extracted 
from  volume  II  pf  the  Minnesota  Experi- 
mental City  Pngress  Report,  dated  May 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

could  be  expected  to  skyrocket.  To  avoid  this 
two  options  are  open.  The  City  could  obtain 
land  either  by  eminent  domain  or  from  sur- 
plus government  lands. 

There  is  currently  no  law  permltUng  emi- 
nent domain  for  new  cities,  either  at  the 
federal  or  state  level.  The  City's  best  chance 
is  for  passage  of  such  a  law  at  the  state 
level  since  federal  legislation  for  thU  pur- 
poee  appears  unlikely  in  the  near  future 

The  laws  governing  the  disposition  of  fed- 
eral lands  are  clear.  These  lands  are  first 
open  to  any  public  agency  that  chooses  to 
bid  for  them.  They  must  be  sold  at  a  fair 
market  price  except  when  used  for  school 
or  park  purposes.  The  advantage  of  buying 
from  the  federal  government  Is  that  the 
monopoly  threat  private  land  holders  might 
exercise  would  not  be  a  factor.  Though  red 
tape  would  undoubtedly  create  delays,  re- 
strictions presently  inhibiting  the  use  of 
federal  lands  for  new  cities  could  probably 
be  overcome. 

LAND  OWNERSHIP 

Public  land  ownership  in  new  cities  is 
generally  advocated  on  three  grounds- 

1.  It  allows  the  public  to  benefit  from  land 
value  increments. 

2  It  facilitates  regulation  and  control  of 
land  use. 

3.  It  U  more  equitable,  as  special  groups 
would  not  directly  benefit  from  such  public 
Improvements  as  new  roads. 

There  are  numerous  recent  examples  of 
developers  retaining  ownership  of  vast  de- 
veloped tracts  of  land.  Stanford  University 
Industrial  Park  is  among  the  more  succeMful 
ventures  of  this  type.  Through  retained 
ownership,  the  developer  U  able,  over  time,  to 
capture  the  land  value  Increments  generated 
by  development. 

In  a  new  city  with  250,000  population,  the 
Infrastructure  cost  for  roads,  schools,  sewers 
etc.  might  run  as  high  83  billion.  Capturing 
the  land  value  Increment  might,  in  time,  pay 
between  fifty  percent  and  one  hundred  per- 
cent of  the  infrastructure  cost. 

The  prospect  of  land  value  increases  serves 
as  an  attraction  for  industries,  businesses 
and  residents  alike.  To  the  extent  that  the 
Experimental  City  encounters  difficulty  in 
establishing  an  economic  base,  withdrawing 
speculative  incentives  could  thwart  the  City's 
development.  To  overcome  this,  subsidies 
may  have  to  be  offered  Industries,  diminish- 
ing the  advantages  of  retained  land  owner- 
ship. 

To  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  Incen- 
tive exerted  by  the  posslblUty  of  speculative 
gain,  an  analysis  by  industry  could  be  per- 
formed. Clearly  some  indiistrtes  would  be 
found  to  benefit  from  a  controlled  price  sit- 
uation, others  to  suffer. 

It  would  b«  naive  to  assume  that  land 
controls  would  be  easy  to  enforce  under  a 
system  of  public  land  ownership.  Long  term 
leases  would  probably  be  required  to  provide 
sufficient  stability  to  attract  most  land  users. 
During  the  lease  period,  governmental  con- 
trols may  not  be  any  more  effective  than  un- 
der private  land  ownership.  At  the  time  of 
lease  expiration,  considerable  political  pres- 
sure could  be  anticipated  from  vested  Inter- 
ests trying  to  Influence  the  disposition  of  the 
land.  In  this  sense,  the  government's  freedom 
might  be  restricted,  requiring  the  appropri- 
ate governmental  agency  to  demonstrate  Im- 
partial treatment  to  all  leaseholders. 

Public  ownership  could  reduce  the  prospect 
of  windfall  gains  to  selected  owners,  and  this 
is  a  strong  point  In  Its  favor.  If  it  could  be 
demonstrated  that  public  ownership  would 
not  seriously  hamper  the  City's  development 
through  reducing  speculative  Incentives  and 
the  participation  of  land  speculators  this 
type  of  experiment  should  be  encouraged. 

The  present  land  tax  system  is  an  alter- 
native to  public  ownership.  This  system  has 
the  advantage  of  allowing  speculation  with- 
out rigid  controls  while  permitting  the  pubUc 
to  benefit  from  development.  Its  dlsadvan- 
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toge  lies  in  penalizing  those  who  improv. 
their  property  while  those  who  do  not  wh! 
l^ve  their  land  vacant,  are  able  to  prorr^^ 
through  speculation.  If  the  land  tax  svst^ 
were  altered  to  exempt  new  bulldln/s  lu 
worst  feature  would  be  curbed,  but  so  wouM 
revenues.  ""• 

Since  the  requirements  for  land  vary  bv 
industry,  several  forms  of  land  ownershin  or 
taxing  probably  should  prevail  throughout 
the  City.  This  assumes  the  Experimental  ci?v 
is  not  treated  as  a  national  facility,  in  whirh 
case  the  character  of  land  ownerehlp  wouW 
be  predetermined.  Areas  might  be  set  aside  to 
the  City  where  experimental  forms  of  owner 
ship  of  taxation,  and  of  land  use  controls 
would  be  permitted 


COMMISSIOmNG  OF  D.S.S 
"SPADEFISH" 


HON.  G. 


WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIEOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday,  September  3.  1969 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
August  14,  1969,  I  had  the  honor  of  de- 
livering the  address  on  the  occasion  of 
the  commissioning  of  the  UJSJS  Spade- 
fish,  SSN-668,  at  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co..  in  Newwrt 
News,  Va. 

I  took  this  opportunity  to  cail  atten- 
tion to  the  Soviet  naval  challenge  to  this 
country  and  the  need  for  us  to  maintain 
a  strong  nuclear  attack  force  if  we  are  to 
maintain  our  traditional  mastery  of  the 
seas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  these  remarks 
may  be  of  some  interest  to  my  colleagues 
and  I  therefore  Insert  them  in  the 
Record  : 


Remarks  or  Congrkssman   O.  William 

Whitshttbst 
We  are  assembled  here  today  to  commis- 
sion a  significant  addition  to  our  nation's 
naval  strength,  the  nuclear  attack  submarine 
USS  Spadefish,  SSN  668.  This  Is  both  a  Joyous 
occasion  and  a  solemn  one.  It  Is  a  time  for 
celebration  and  for  reflection. 

The  captain  of  the  Spadefish  and  the  ships 
company  may  be  reflecting  at  this  moment 
that  It  was  almost  200  years  ago.  In  these 
very  waters,  that  America  won  her  independ- 
ence. Naval  power  made  possible  the  victory 
at  Yorktown.  In  1781  George  Washington 
stressed  the  need  for  what  he  termed  "con- 
stant Naval  superiority." 

The  American  Revolution  might  have 
failed  without  our  intrepid  sailors.  Yet  only 
four  years  later,  in  1785,  the  demands  for 
economy  and  the  denunciations  of  our  "mili- 
tary-Industrial establishment"  were  such 
that  the  last  ship  of  the  Continental  Navy 
was  sold.  An  outcry  was  heard  against  the 
Navy  that  was  so  vociferous  that  an  antl- 
mllltary  propaganda  campaign  forced  the 
George  Washington  Administration  to  end 
naval  appropriations. 

Then,  in  the  mld-1790's.  America  realized 
that  a  nation  without  a  credible  naval  de- 
terrent would  suffer  an  Ignominious  fate.  The 
pirates  of  North  Africa  Insulted  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  We  managed  to  find  the  appropria- 
tions for  completion  of  three  new  frigates, 
the  Constellation,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
United  States. 

But  construction  was  halted  on  three  other 
frigates  the  Navy  required,  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Chesapeake,  the  latter  at 
the  Oosport  shipyard  that  later  became  the 
Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  at  Portsmouth.  Con- 
struction was  resumed  only  when  we  got 
Into  a  quasi-war  with  Prance. 


These  six  hutorlc  frigates,  built  de«plt« 
thi  prwsures  of  those  who  said  we  did  not 
need  such  heavily-gunned  and  sturdy  vessels, 
enabled  us  to  cope  with  the  French,  the 
corsairs   of    the    Barbary    Coast    and    then 
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The  Russians  now  have  about  376  sub- 
marines, all'  built  since  World  War  Two.  as 
compared  to  our  144,  Including  dleaels,  most 
of  which  are  of  World  War  Two  vintage.  It 
Is  estimated  that  by  1974  the  Soviets  will 
add  about  70  new  submarines  to  their  fleet. 


,K.  Rrttlsh  in  the  War  of  1812.  The  Constella 

^  pr^v«i  to^  the  mainstay  for  the  valiant     while  the  United  States  will  add  only  24. 
(ton  provcu  w  ^^ „__:„.„,.,.,^    v^**-.  In  the  last  year  alone,  the  Russians  put 


defense  of  Norfolk.  The  Constitution,  better 
known  as  "Old  Ironsides,"  remains  In  com- 
niisslon  today.  It  Is  the  oldest  ship  on  the 
Kavy  list,  Just  as  Spadefish  Is  the  newest. 
The  Constitution  Is  a  symbol  not  only  of 
courage  and  patriotism  but  of  another  time 
in  our  hUtory  when  men  of  vision  insisted 
on  making  provision  for  otir  Navy. 

The  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Soviet 
Navy,  Admiral  Gorshkov,  has  thrown  down 
a  challenge,  in  word  and  deed.  He  has  stated 
that    "the    flag    of    the    Soviet    Navy    now 


to  sea  several  new  types  of  nuclear  attack 
submarines  and  a  new-type  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarine.  We  have  completed  only  one 
new  design  submarine  In  a  decade. 

No  fewer  than  105  of  the  Russian  subma- 
rines are  equipped  to  Are  missiles.  We  have 
less  than  half  thU  number. 

If  you  point  all  this  out.  the  anti-defense 

ostrich  will  lay  an  amphibious  egg.  But  the 

yolk  will   be  on   him — and  us — if  we  don't 

„  activate  a  powerful  new  anti-submarine  war- 

l"udl/mesTver"kirthe  "^^m  ^f  *the' world,     fare   program  to  overt^e  and  surpass  the 

sSner  or  later  the  United  States  will  have      Russian  submarine  threat. 

to  understand  it  no  longer  has  mastery  of 

the  sea." 


The  actions  of  the  Soviet  Navy  include 
submarine  exercises  off  our  coasts  In  recent 
weeks,  both  off  our  Atlantic  coast  and  In  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico.  Our  answer  to  such  provoca- 
tive Instmslons  Is  the  commissioning  of 
Spadefish.  The  Spadefish  carries  not  only  the 
latest  anti-submarine  warfare  weapons  sys- 
tem but  the  kind  of  reply  that  the  Russians 
understand. 

President  Nixon  has  just  visited  Romania. 
Like  our  astronauts  who  landed  on  the  moon 
"in  peace  for  all  mankind,"  our  President 
seeks  nothing  more  than  understanding,  co- 
existence, and  peace  with  all  nations. 

I  am  sure  that  every  member  of  the  Spade- 
fish's  company,  their  families,  and  every  per- 
son here  today  shares  the  peaceful  commit- 
ment of  our  President.  He  speaks  for  the 
American  people.  We  are  not  an  aggressive 
or  predatory  people  who  threaten  or  subju- 
gate others.  But  we  are  a  proud  people.  We 
are  a  dedicated  people.  And  we  are  conscious 
that  there  are  In  this  world  hostile  forces 
that  desire  our  destruction  and  would  not 
hesitate  to  strike  If  we  showed  fear,  weakness, 
and  timidity.  

Our  answer,  while  offering  the  hand  of 
peace.  Is  to  commission  the  Spadefish.  It  Is 
a  killer  submarine,  superqulet,  deep-dlvlng. 
and  swift.  Its  existence  Is  an  eloquent  warn- 
ing to  those  who  would  destroy  us.  Let  them 
know  that  the  American  eagle  has  not  turned 
chicken. 

Indeed,  the  anti-defense  hysteria  in  this 
country  has  produced  an  entirely  new  breed 
of  bird.  The  doves  have  not  been  content  to 
merely  pick  at  our  defense  establishment, 
exploiting  the  controversy  over  Viet  Nam. 
They  have  recruited  a  new  breed  of  bird,  an 
amphibious  ostrich,  who  would  stick  his  head 
under  the  sea  while  hostile  submarine  com- 
manders gaze  through  their  periscopes  at  the 
tempting  target  of  the  amphibious  ostrich's 
posterior — ^blg,  fat,  and  exposed. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
must  make  a  personal  confession.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  am  an  anti-war  agitator.  But  the 
way  that  I  feel  we  should  agitate  against 
war  is  to  build  a  defense  so  superior  that  It 
will  deter  aggression.  The  way  to  prevent 
war  is  to  prepare  for  It.  The  way  to  encour- 
age war  Is  to  unilaterally  disarm,  to  Ignore 
the  enemy's  buildup,  and  to  disparage  all 
those  who  would  equip  us  to  deal  with  a 
determined  enemy. 

The  commissioning  of  the  Spadefish  Is  a 
.  ._r,  triumph  for  the  peace  movement,  a 
olow  against  militarism,  and  a  guarantee 
against  war.  The  courageous  men  who  will 
man  this  ship  are  the  most  effective  peace 
advocates  I  can  Imagine. 

Yet,  there  are  many  squawks  echoing  in 
Washington.  The  amphibious  ostrich  be- 
comes Infuriated  and  flaps  Into  an  Impotent 
rage  with  Its  vestigial  wings  If  anyone  dares 
mention  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  embarked 
on  the  largest  submarine  building  program 
that  the  world  has  ever  known. 


Skilled  ASW  men  may  differ  over  technical 
requirements  for  ASW  aircraft  carriers,  tur- 
bo-prop planes,  sonar  buoys,  new  and  bet- 
ter destroyers,  and  submarines  like  the 
Spadefish  to  fight  the  underwater  threat.  But 
there  are  no  differences  on  the  urgency  of  the 
need  to  perfect  our  antisubmarine  defenses. 
Admiral  Caldwell  has  thla  year  testified 
before  the  Congress  with  a  request  mindful 
of  and  deferential  to  the  prevailing  Congres- 
sional mood.  He  made  a  very  modest  and 
practical  request  for  a  10  S,  Increase  In  the 
Navy's  ASW  budget.  He  saw  this  as  essential 
to  mount  even  a  minimum  response  to  the 
new  Soviet  challenge. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  am  more  free  to 
speak  out  than  the  admiral  and  other  dis- 
tinguished naval  officers.  The  admiral  and 
his  colleagues  know  what  Is  happening  in 
the  Soviet  submarine  yards.  They  are  deeply 
troubled  by  the  specter  of  Russian  sub- 
marine power.  But  they  must  be  practical  and 
frugal  when  they  ask  the  angry  taxpayers  for 
money  at  a  time  when  the  anti-war  vogue  Is 
such  that  Naval  ROTC  units  are  being  driven 
from  our  universities. 

I  may  be  accused  of  being  out  of  vogue  be- 
cause I  don't  want  to  put  our  Navy  Into  the 
new  miniskirts — or  the  slave  chains  the  girls 
are  wearing  around  their  waists.  But  I  am  less 
Interested  In  fashion  than  in  fact.  I  say, 
"damn  the  ostriches,  full  speed  ahead "  on  a 
realistic  ASW  program. 

Let  me  explain  to  you  why  I  have  become 
such  an  agitator  on  this  ASW  question.  I  see 
It  as  the  most  sincere  form  of  anti-war  ex- 
pression, the  only  real  guarantee  for  peace.  I 
am  a  "peace-nlk  "  In  this  sense  because  I 
represent  a  constituency  of  citizens  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  In  ships — citizens  who  are 
painfully  aware  of  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
are  cosmopolitan  and  sophisticated  enough 
to  know  that  war  must  be  prevented. 

It  was  only  a  year  ago  when  we  became 
aware  that  the  Soviet  Navy  In  1968  had 
reached  a  submarine  strength  that  our  au- 
thorities did  not  believe  they  could  attain 
until  1975.  Moscow  has  been  running  seven 
years  ahead  of  our  best  estimates,  ahead  of 
our  computer  projections.  There  are  no 
amphibious  ostriches  to  be  found  In  the 
Soviet  Union  I 

Moscow's  105  missile  submarines  represent 
a  great  threat  not  only  to  our  men  at  sea  but 
to  our  clUes  at  home.  Next  year.  1970.  will  not 
see  us  catching  up.  Indeed,  the  Russians  will 
move  even  further  ahead  in  certain  naval 
categories. 

We  must  be  concerned  not  only  with  exist- 
ing Soviet  submarine  strength  but  with  the 
fantastic  production  base  that  has  been  es- 
tablished. There  are  also  the  qualitative  im- 
provements. Their  submarines  are  quieter, 
faster,  and  better  than  we  Imagined. 

Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  Soviet  Navy  Is 
less  than  10  years  old.  This  contrasts  with 
our  ships  which  average  18  years  of  age.  All 
of  the  Soviet  Navy  has  been  built  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  We  are  still  using  some 
elderly  ships,  destroyers  as  well  as  sub- 
marines, that  should  be  retired  forthwith. 
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The  Russians  next  year  will  be  even  further 
ahead  of  us  in  submarine  strength.  The  sad 
truth  Is  that  we  are  being  left  behind.  There 
Is  no  excuse  for  this. 

ASW  Is  the  essence  of  defense.  It  Is  linked 
to  the  safety  and  protection  of  our  nation 
with  the  traditional  assignment  of  defending 
our  ships  and  shores.  We  cannot  compromise 
virlth  the  antl-defenae  crowd  on  ASW.  Indeed, 
the  time  has  come  for  a  co\inter-attack. 
Those  who  would  defend  our  nation  cannot 
go  on  the  defensive. 

Russia  now  has  a  submarine  building  yard 
60  vast  that  It  could  Include  more  yards  than 
our  country  even  possesses.  The  Russians  can 
build  20  nuclear  submarines  a  year.  This  In- 
cludes 12  of  the  Polaris  type. 

In  1966  we  had  300  students  In  naval 
architecture  and  marine  engineering.  The 
Russians  had  .7,000.  That  Is  the  contrast  In 
the  emerging  technical  base. 

Admiral  Rlckover  has  said  that  "Numeri- 
cal superiority,  however,  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  Weapons  systems,  speed,  depth, 
detection  devices,  quietness  of  operation,  and 
crew  performance  all  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  effectiveness  of  a  submarine 
force.  Prom  what  we  have  been  able  to  learn 
during  the  past  year,  the  Soviets  have  at- 
tained equality  In  a  number  of  these  charac- 
teristics and  superiority  in  some." 

Now  that  Moscow  Is  reaching  a  point  of 
parity  with  us,  and  Is  moving  ahead  In  sub- 
marine power,  are  they  trimming  sails?  They 
certainly  are  not.  They  are  expediting  the 
pace  of  submarine  construction. 

Congress  has  Just  learned  that  the  Rub- 
sians  now  have  the  world's  fastest  submarine. 
Emboldened  by  their  growing  power,  the 
Russians  are  operating  farther  away  from 
their  bases.  In  larger  numbers,  and  for  longer 
periods  of  time.  New  types  of  submarines  and 
improved  mother  ships  are  emerging. 

Russian  submarines  are  no  longer  strangers 
to  our  coastal  waters.  Nor  Is  the  Soviet  Navy 
showing  timidity.  There  was  nothing  timid 
about  the  naval  movements  in  Cuban  waters 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  this  summer.  Nor  are 
the  threats  to  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  In  the 
Mediterranean  Indicating  a  meek  posture. 

Soviet  submarine  progress  has  been 
achieved  In  days  when  too  many  Americana 
do  not  want  to  hear  about  It.  They  have 
hypnotized  themselves  with  some  grandiose 
delusion  that  If  we  stop  all  defense  spending 
our  foreign  enemies  will  fall  In  love  with  us, 
while  at  home,  poverty  and  racial  antago- 
nisms vrill  disappear  from  oiir  cities. 

I  feel  the  time  has  come  to  take  one  com- 
pelling aspect  of  our  defense  and  concentrate 
on  It  with  an  appeal  to  reason.  That  aspect 
Is  ASW. 

Let  me  propose  a  bold  response  to  a  bold 
threat.  When  we  discovered  that  the  Russians 
had  surpassed  us  with  the  first  Soviet  Sput- 
nik, back  In  1957,  we  embarked  on  a  crash 
program  and  have  now  closed  the  gap  and 
passed  them.  Let  us  do  the  same  with  ASW. 
We  must  do  more  than  wish  you  officers 
and  men  of  Spadefish  a  perfunctory  God- 
speed and  smooth  sailing.  We  have  absolute 
confidence  In  your  qualities  and  capabilities. 
Your  ship  Is  the  finest  ever  constructed  by 
our  shipbuilding  Industry.  We  are  proud  of 
our  nuclear  navy — what  It  lacks  In  quantity 
It  more  than  makes  up  In  quality.  Your 
patriotism,  courage,  and  devotion  Inspire  us 
all. 

Yet  we  must  keep  faith  not  only  with  you 
but  with  the  brave  men  of  the  first  Spade- 
fish, which  served  with  such  extraordinary 
heroism  against  the  Japanese  in  World  War 
II.  We  can  achieve  this  sacred  trust  not  only 
by  voicing  our  heartfelt  sentiments  today  but 
by  pledging  that  what  Americans  can  do  on 
the  moon,  we  can  do  on  the  seas  and  under 
the  seas.  We  will  be  second  to  none. 

Agencies  were  transformed,  commands  ac- 
tivated, and  the  public  enlisted  when  we  had 
to  meet  the  Soviet  Sputnik  challenge  in  the 
skies.  The  same  can  and  must  be  done  now 
for  ASW  and  for  our  entire  naval  power. 
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Let  the  SpatUflah  serve  as  the  symbol  of  a 
new  commltxnent  ...  a  commitment  to  a 
Navy  that  will  not  have  to  beg  and  beseech 
for  handouts  ...  a  Navy  whose  research  and 
development:  receive  top  priority  ...  a  Navy 
that  win  not  permit  the  trident  to  be  wrested 
from  our  grafp. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


September  3,  19 eg 


SEAPOWIK^  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A 
BALANCED  MERCHAl^  MARINE 


HON.  EpWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   UAMTUMD 

IN  THE  ndnsE  OP  representatives 
Wednesday,  September  3.  1969 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 1  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion will  loee  its  very  able  and  knowledge- 
able Chair«ian,  Adm.  John  Harllee. 
His  many  years  of  experience  in  the 
maritime  flaid  have  given  him  a  back- 
ground which  enables  him  to  speak  with 
authority  on  our  merchant  marine  and 
its  needs.  Therefore.  I  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  bring  to  your  attention  his 
remarks  to  the  executive  committee  of 
'  the  N&vy  I^eague  last  month  on  this 
subject.         I 

Since  the  economy  of  our  country  Is 
cloeely  related  to  our  merchant  marine. 
I  know  his  views  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  every  Mei^ber.  They  follow: 

RXMAKKS    BT    RkAB   ADM.    JOHN    HaBLLKB 

Ever  since   1  entered  the  Naval   Academy 
39  years  ago.  1  have  been  a  great  admirer  of 
the  Navy  League  and  Its  patriotic  flght  for 
maintaining   <|ur   national   strength    at   see. 
My  life  since  <hat  time  has  been  devoted  to 
the  seas,  first  In  the  Navy  and  then  at  the 
Federal   Maritime   Commission,   with   a  year 
and    a    haJf    in    the    political    and    business 
worlds    In    beOween.    With    this    background 
It  Is  not  a  cilah6  for  me  to  say  that  It  Is  a 
special  honor  4nd  pleasure  for  me  to  appear 
before  the  leaders  of  the  Navy  League  today. 
Although  I  tave  attended  the  Naval  War 
College,    am    familiar   with   the   doctrine   of 
Mahan  and  an|  a  latter  day  disciple  of  Rear 
Admiral  Georgt  H.  Miller.  I  am  sure  that  It 
Is  not  necessaA  for  me  to  Impress  upon  this 
group  the  Importance  of  oceanic   power   In 
all  of  Its  aspects.  I  Icnow  we  all  agree  without 
further  dlscusiion  that  our  nation  cannot 
have  adequate  strength  for  peace  and  pros- 
perity   or    for    anything   else    we   stand    for 
without   prlmaiiy   on   the  seas.   Though   the 
public  does   not  seem  to  fully  comprehend 
Its  Import  we  aU  recognize  also  the  truth  of 
Admiral   Millers   statement   before   the   Sea 
Power   Subcomnlttee  of  the  House   Armed 
Sen'lces    Comnlttee,    "history    records    that 
the  nations  wlilch  bmid  the  ships  carried 
the   cargo  and   collected   the  revenues  have 
generally  been  [powerful  and  well-off  In  an 
economic  sense." 

There  Is  no  question  whatsoever  that  It  Is 
essential  that  ^  do  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  Navy,  oceanography,  our  fishing  fleet,  our 
sea  power  Infrastructure  ashore  and  oceanic 
educaUon.  Nevdrtheleas,  I  believe  that  the 
element  of  our  tweanlc  strength  which  needs 
the  most  conslc|eratlon  and  support  of  all  is 
the  merchant  liartne.  That  Is  why  I  believe 
that  President  jjames  M.  Hannan  was  so  wise 
m  making  the  sbbject  of  his  first  President's 
Message  'The  Jfarltlme  Industry — Mainstay 
of  American  Pr^perlty."  The  quote  he  used 
from  Theodore  ilooeevelt  as  the  lead  for  his 
message  could  :iot  have  been  more  appro- 
priate : 

"To  the  spreai  of  our  trade  In  peace  and 
the  defense  of  oi  r  flag  a  great  and  prosperous 
merchant  marlns  Is  indispensable." 


The  purpose  of  my  talk  today  will  be  to 
suggest   what    the   Navy   League   can   do   to 
strengthen  the  American  merchant  marine. 
Nor  win  I  dweU  on  how  critical  the  sit- 
uation is,  for  you  are  familiar  with  what  has 
happened.  However.  I  will  briefly  recapitu- 
late that  the  American  flag  merchant  marine 
la  only  carrying  about  6  percent  of  our  cargo 
by  tonnage  and  only  about  28  percent  by 
value:  that  roughly  80  percent  of  our  ships 
are  obaoleecent;  that  the  once  two  thousand 
shlpe  in  our  reserve  fleet  have  dwindled  to  a 
few  dozen  ships  with  any  real  usefulness;  and 
that  for  many  years  our  maritime  Industry 
has  been  driven  by  what  might  be  caUed  in- 
ternecine strife  and  seriously  weakened   by 
public  apathy.  I  might  say  at  this  point  that 
being  a  member  of  the  Navy  League  Resolu- 
tions Committee  afforded  me  a  genuine  sense 
of  iMlde  and  I  believe  that  the  program  for- 
mulated by  the  Committee  If  vigorously  im- 
plemented will  go  a  long  way  to  capitalize 
on  our  opportunity  at  sea  and  solve  our  mari- 
time problems. 

I  will  go  into  a  little  detail  on  one  danger. 
I  know  that  you  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  Russian  threat  on  the  seas.  You 
know  the  serious  problems  our  Sixth  Fleet 
has  In  the  Mediterranean.  You  were  un- 
doubtedly startled  at  the  presence  of  Soviet 
warships  off  the  coast  of  Florida  during  the 
Apollo  11  shot  and  their  visit  to  Cuba,  the 
scene  of  President  Kennedy's  great  seapower 
triumph  at  the  time  of  the  missile  oonfronte- 
tlon.  What  our  public  must  learn,  however.  Is 
the  ominous  threat  developing  in  the  form 
of  the  Soviet  merchant  marine.  I  subscribe 
to  President  Hannan's  statement  that 

"We  are  beginning  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
the  Russian  Merchant  Marine  is  spearhead- 
ing the  Soviet  drive  for  world  supremacy." 
but  unfortunately  we  are  only  beginning  to 
grasp  It. 

Today  the  United  States  is  engaged  in  a 
65  billion  dollar  export-Import  conamerce  and 
it  is  obvious  why  the  Soviet  Union  wants 
"In"  on  world  trade  and  why  they  are  not 
being  a  bit  bashful  about  It. 

The  Russian  merchant  marine  Is  very  ag- 
gressive. When  ships  carrying  supplies  to 
Viet  Nam  were  returning  empty  to  Europe, 
the  Russians  penetrated  the  overproduced 
Australian  wool  market.  By  cutting  freight 
rates  15  to  25 'I-  they  diverted  wool  cargoes 
into  the  holds  of  their  vessels  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  carriers  which  regularly  served 
the  Australlan-Europ)ean  run. 

The  Soviets  are  penetrating  the  trade  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  Western  world.  They 
have  carried  cargoes  on  commercial  runs  be- 
tween Japan  and  Canada. 

On  JiUy  7,  1969.  a  high  ranking  Russian 
govMTiment  delegation  caUed  at  my  office  on 
an  unofficial    friendly"  mission. 

These  friendly  Russians  sang  a  siren's  song 
for  me  and  my  staff.  They  said  that  they 
wo\ild  seek  no  advantage,  that  there  would 
be  mutual  benefit.  They  pointed  out  how  un- 
fortimtae  It  Is  that  the  trade  between  our 
two  great  countries  has  not  developed.  They 
said  that  the  purpose  of  this  visit  was  to 
have  a  "pleasurable  exchange  of  opinion". 

All  of  this  friendly  chitchat  by  this  Illus- 
trious Soviet  delegation  bore  one  single  cen- 
tral theme:  The  Russian  merchant  marine 
wants  m  on  owr  65  bUllon  dollar  export-im- 
port commerce  and  wants  to  share  In  its 
profitability. 

I  told  the  Soviet  delegation  that  what  they 
proposed  was  not  in  my  purview  but  must  be 
decided  by  the  President  and  the  Congress 
with  the  most  careful  consideration  for  our 
national  Interest.  I  mention  this  visit  to  you 
only  to  highlight  the  dynamic  maritime  de- 
termination and  aggressiveness  of  the 
Russians. 

Having  thus  set  the  stage,  I  would  like  to 
outline  a  few  bright  spots  In  the  picture  be- 
fore delineating  a  program.  The  most  op- 
timistic note  of  all  la  the  lead  the  American 
steamship  lines  have  taken  In  contalnerlza- 


tlon.  This  Is  a  veritable  revolution  which  re 
duces  transportation  costs  on  the  order  of  30 
to  50  percent.  A  number  of  American  i\Z 
lines  can  lay  legitimate  claim  to  being 
pioneers  in  this  effort  but  the  earliest  large 
scale  successful  operation  was  performed  bv 
Sea-Land  In  the  Puerto  Rlcan  trade.  Sea- 
Land  and  Its  containers  have  now  spread  to 
almost  all  our  principal  trade  routes  Sea- 
Land  has  amazed  shipping  circles  by  making 
a  profit  without  operating  or  construction 
subsidy.  Matson,  Sea  train,  American  Export 
Isbrandtsen.  United  States  Unes,  Grace 
Moore-McCormack.  and  others  have  been 
quick  to  follow  suit  with  containers.  You  mav 
not  believe  It  when  I  tell  you  that  very  high- 
ly placed  persons  In  Japan  actually  expressed 
to  me  a  fear  of  Sea-Land  as  a  competitor  in 
the  Pacific  trade  routes.  In  the  trade  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  Con- 
tainer Marine  Lines,  a  subsidiary  of  Ameri- 
can Export-Isbrandtsen  Lines,  has  been  a 
ferocious  competitor. 

The  American  merchant  marine  under  the 
auspices  of  the  U.S.  Oovernment.  built  and 
operated  the  first  and  until  recently  the  only 
nuclear    powered    merchant    ship,    although 
unfortunately,  this   lead  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed   up    despite    Admiral    "Dutch"    Will's 
commendable  crusade  for  nuclear  propulsion 
We    must    remember    that    the    Bible   says 
"Where  there  Is  no  vision  the  people  perish  '• 
Another  cheerful  note  is  the  matter  of  the 
action  and  the  talk  of  men  like  Joseph  Kahn 
Chairman  of  Seatraln,  who  predicts  that  by 
1971    American    flagships    will    be   carrying 
fifty  percent  of  our  cargo.  His  company  has 
purchased  the  old  Brooklyn  Naval  Shipyard 
and  plans  to  biUld  big  modern  ships  par- 
ticularly with  an  eye  to  carriage  of  some  of 
the  fifty  billion  barrels  of  oil  off  the  northern 
coast   of  Alaska.   Humble   Oil   and   Atlantic 
Richfield  will  operate  Kahn  and  Pak's  S.  S. 
Manhattan    this    summer    In    a    fascinating 
experiment  which  will  test  the  feasibility  of 
the  Northwest  Passage  for  giant  tankers. 

Maritime  labor  Is  destined  to  make  a  ma- 
jor contribution  to  the  revltalizatlon  of  the 
U.S.  Maritime  industry.  Experts  In  the  ship- 
ping  field  have  claimed  that  labor  has  been 
a  critical  factor  in  inhibiting  the  required 
maritime  progress.  However,  the  June  15. 
1969  settlement  of  major  maritime  labor  dis- 
putes after  a  very  short  strike  affords  a  new 
note  of  encouragement  on  the  labor  front 
The  great  American  maritime  unions,  the 
National  Maritime  Union  and  the  Seafarers 
International  Union  and  their  associated  or- 
ganizations have  consistently  rendered  sub- 
stantial support  to  our  merchant  marine  by 
convincing  many  members  of  Congress  and 
segments  of  the  pubUc  as  to  Its  Importance 

Both  Paul  Hall  and  Joe  Curran  have  been 
foremost  in  presenting  progressive  and  de- 
taUed  well  considered  maritime  programs  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  public.  I  was  glad 
to  see  that  both  had  representatives  on  the 
oceanic  doctrine  panel  at  our  last  annual 
convention.  This  Impressive  evidence  of  The 
Navy  League  serving  as  a  catalyst  to  encour- 
age cooperation  among  the  divisive  elements 
of  our  maritime  community  Is  moet  gratify- 
ing. Incldentany.  on  this  subject  General 
Ducheln's  speech  "The  Mess  In  the  Merchant 
Marine"  given  to  the  Commonwealth  Club 
of  San  Francisco,  remains  a  masterpiece. 

Finally,  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
President  Nixon  and  his  Administration  will 
focus  attention  on  our  maritime  needs. 
President  Johnson  must  be  credited  with 
paving  the  way  with  the  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development  Act  of  1966  and 
the  Sea  Grant  College  Program.  The  Nixon 
Administration  will  find  everready  aUles  in 
Senator  Magnuson  and  his  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  Congressman  Oarmatz  and  his 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee and,  of  course,  the  Navy  League  can 
never  forget  that  great  fighter  for  sea  power. 
Mendel  Rivers.  Chairman  Rivers'  Sea  Power 
Subcommittee  promises  to  provide  substan- 
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tial  support  to  the  maritime  program,  In 
addition  to  hU  backing  of  the  largest  naval 
ship  construction  program  in  our  history. 

The  climate  in  the  Congress  for  favorable 
action  to  Improve  our  maritime  posture  is 
more  favorable  than  for  many  years.  I  per- 
sonally know  that  there  Is  tremendous  po- 
tential bipartisan  support  for  reasserting  our 
heritige  on  the  seas.  For  example,  both  the 
House  Merchan^^  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee wanted  to  Increase  more  than  ten  fold 
the  ship  construction  subsidy  recommended 
bv  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Congressman 
Maillard.  a  Rear  Admiral  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
:be  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  can  be  counted  on  for  strong 
and  understanding  support  of  all  forms  of 
sea  power. 

President  Nixon  has  assigned  a  top  level 
group  of  his  advisors  to  work  out  a  maritime 
program.  That  group  Is  headed  by  the  Under- 
secretary of  Commerce.  Rocco  Slclllano.  the 
Maritime  Administrator.  Andrew  E.  Gibson, 
and  Robert  Carl.  Special  Assistant  to  the 
undersecretary  of  the  Navy.  Fortunately, 
these  men  have  strong  maritime  back- 
grounds. They  have  reported  to  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  that  their  recom- 
mendations will  be  available  about  the  end 
of   September. 

A  week  ago  the  President  announced  that 
he  win  appoint  Helen  Delich  Bentley  as 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. She  is  Maritime  Editor  of  the  Balti- 
more Sun  and  has  written  for  Navy  maga- 
zine She  has  a  reputation  as  a  fighter  for 
the  American  merchant  marine. 

Although  I  have  been  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Gibson  and  other  members  of  the  National 
Administration  on  certain  maritime  prob- 
lems. It  would  not  be  appropriate  for  me  to 
forecast  exactly  what  this  group  will  recom- 
mend. Nevertheless  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  a  well  considered  one  and  will, 
after  executed,  represent  a  plus  for  our  mer- 
chant marine.  However,  the  question  still 
remains  to  be  seen  as  to  whether  the  tre- 
mendous effort  necessary  to  regain  a  pre- 
eminent position  on  the  oceans  will  be  made 
and  everything  depends  upon  the  answer  to 
this  question.  As  commendable  as  these 
efforts  will  be.  I  am  convinced  that  we  of  the 
Navy  League  must  mount  an  ever-increasing 
campaign  to  insure  that  the  program  will 
be  big  enough. 

President  Kennedy  believed  that  we  should 
expend  a  large  part  of  our  resources  on  the 
exploration  of  space  in  the  Interest  of  all 
mankind,  and  the  entire  world  thrlUed  with 
the  success  of  these  efforts  when  naval  avia- 
tor Nell  Armstrong  and  Buzz  Aldren  landed 
on  the  moon.  The  Senate  has  Just  demon- 
strated that  It  Is  wining  to  expend  %  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  the  ABM  system  If  the  de- 
fense of  our  nation  requires  it.  A  week  ago 
President  Nixon  also  demonstrated  that  if 
human  needs  require  it  for  the  overall  good  of 
our  country,  he  was  willing  to  recommend 
the  spending  of  as  much  as  four  billion  dol- 
lars m  the  form  of  relief  and  welfare.  This 
makes  me  think  that  this  Administration  can 
be  convinced  that  It  should  approve  of  the 
relatively  small  investment  in  the  maritime 
industry  essential  to  the  security  and  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  this 
investment,  unlike  the  ones  in  the  space  race 
and  In  defense — necessary  as  they  are — will 
bring  major  returns  in  balance  of  payments, 
jobs,  and  trade  advantages.  For  example.  If 
our  merchant  marine  carried  the  30  percent 
of  the  cargo  which  Is  President  Nixon's  goal, 
most  of  our  balance  of  payments  deficit  would 
be  eliminated.  The  expansion  of  our  world 
trade  from  34  billion  dollars  to  65  bUllon 
dollars  over  the  i>ast  8  years  provides  great 
economic  opportunities  which  can  be  fully 
realized  only  with  our  own  merchant  ships. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Resolutions  for- 
mulated at  the  last  annual  convention  of  the 
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League  provdde  the  necessary  outline  for  a 
program  of  action  on  our  part  which  would 
accomplish  what  President  Hannan  desires. 

Five  of  the  resolutions  In  our  1969  Declara- 
tion of  Objectives  and  Resolutions  pertain 
to  our  maritime  program.  The  first  is  ''Na- 
tional Oceanic  Policy."  Unquestionably  this 
Is  our  maritime  matrix.  We  must  press  hard 
to  gain  a  policy  pronouncement  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  In  this  regard 
President  Nixon's  letter  to  Mr.  Hannan  is  re- 
assuring, but  this  Is  not  enough.  We  should 
continue  every  effort  to  encourage  this  vital 
action.  The  closest  pronouncements  we  have 
to  a  maritime  policy  are  the  preambles  to  the 
shipping  statutes,  the  last  of  which  was 
written  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 
The  policy  was  good  then,  but  it  Is  Inade- 
quate to  meet  the  overwhelming  needs  of  the 
present  day,  both  from  an  economic  view- 
point and  from  that  of  national  defense,  par- 
ticularly In  view  of  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  Soviet  competition . 

Our  second  Resolution  Is  "National  Oce- 
anic Strategy".  From  the  doctrine  that  Is 
now  developing,  It  Is  evident  that  we  are 
moving  to  a  maritime  strategy  as  a  nation. 
What  I  am  referring  to  Is  both  the  Instru- 
ment of  economic  purjxjse  and  the  provision 
for  defense.  Our  strategy  must  encompass 
the  total  resources  of  the  country  on  the 
oceans  to  give  us  fiexlblllty  a  Commander-ln 
Chief  requires.  I  envisage  that  the  National 
Security  Council,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
(which  contains  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion) will  be  brought  closer  together  in  the 
planning  and  Implementation  of  this  nation- 
al oceanic  strategy. 

In  order  to  accelerate  the  Implementation 
of  an  oceanic  strategy  as  called  for  by  this 
Resolution  I  suggest  strictly  Individually  and 
personally  a  separate  maritime  department 
or  agency  which  will  give  first  considera- 
tion to  maritime  matters.  The  head  of  this 
organization  would  have  access  to  the  Presi- 
dent, preferably  as  a  cabinet  member.  As 
you  know,  a  number  of  bills  to  this  effect 
have  been  introduced  in  Congress.  Former 
National  Navy  League  President  Frank  Oard 
Jameson  made  an  excellent  case  for  this  In 
his  comments  on  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936,  deUvered  to  the  Desk  and  Derrick 
Club   of  Los  Angeles  on  April   15.   1969. 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  appointed 
an  Advisory  Council  on  Elxecutive  Reorga- 
nization to  consider  what  to  do  about  the 
proliferation  of  some  150  departments  and 
agencies  in  the  Federal  Oovernment.  It  is 
essential  that  Navy  League  make  its  views 
known  to  this  committee.  Its  Chairman  is 
Roy  L.  Ash,  President  of  Litton  Industries 
and  one  of  the  members  is  a  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  John  B.  Connally  of  Texas. 
The  third  of  our  Resolutions  is  the  one 
on  the  "Long  Range  Ship  Construction  Pro- 
gram." This  program  is  In  motion.  Both  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  have 
called  for  the  largest  naval  ship  construc- 
tion programs  in  the  nation's  history  and  the 
League  has  pledged  Its  fullest  support  for 
the  ship  construction  program. 

I  can't  emphasize  too  much  that  the  heart 
of  our  whole  maritime  problem  is  the  com- 
plete Inadequacy  of  ships  both  in  being  and 
being  built.  I  have  already  discussed  the 
upcoming  maritime  program,  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  which  should  be  an  In- 
crease in  ship  construction.  In  a  few  years 
we  win  have  less  than  300  really  serviceable 
ships,  against  the  1400  modern  ones  the  So- 
viet Union  has  now.  The  Russian  merchant 
marine  is  backed  by  a  building  program  of 
a  million  tons  a  year.  We  are  building  only 
about  21  to  24  ships  a  year  for  our  merchant 
marine  (about  a  third  of  which  are  subsi- 
dized) whereas  we  should  be  building,  as 
General  Ducbeln  has  stated,  a  hundred  mer- 
chant ships  a  year  for  the  next  decade. 

I  must  say  I  am  impressed  with  the 
progressiveness  of  the  American  shlpbuUd- 
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ers.   They  are  moving  forward  aggressively 
with  determination  to  meet  the  market.  As 
Mr.  Jack  OUbrlde.  President  of  Todd  Ship- 
yards ix>inted  out  In  his  oceanic  doctrine 
{>anel  presentation: 

"What  Is  needed  at  the  preaent  time  Is  a 
clear  simple  declaration  of  national  intent. 
Once  our  Federal  Government  saye  that  It 
intends  to  recapture  its  power  at  sea — and 
translates  this  policy  Into  a  wise  and  sensible 
long  range,  stable  shipbuilding  program,  the 
American  yards  win  be  able  to  reepond  effec- 
tively and  build  the  ships  this  nation  needs." 
The  fourth  of  our  Resolutions  Is  Oceanic 
Education.  Obviously,  the  success  of  our  en- 
tire long  range  maritime  program  rests  on 
oceanic  education,  at  all  levels  from  grade 
school  through  college.  Education  must  pro- 
vide the  firm  foundation  in  the  quest  for  an 
American  maritime  renaissance. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  that  I  proposed 
the  establishment  of  an  L.  Mendel  Rivers 
Center  of  Maritime  Studies  in  South  Caro- 
lina as  one  method  of  broadening  oceanic 
education.  I  hope  that  other  members  of  the 
Navy  League  will  work  toward  the  eetablish- 
ment  of  similar  institutes  throughout  the 
country. 

All  of  us  in  the  maritime  commtinlty  have 
watched  developments  at  Webb  Institute 
Center  of  Maritime  Studies  on  Long  Island, 
headed  by  Rear  Admiral  BUI  Brockett.  and 
are  pleased  that  the  studies  produced  there 
are  beginning  to  gain  national  attention. 

The  fifth  and  final  of  our  Resolutions  is 
National  Oceanic  Research.  We  can  and  must 
build  the  finest  ships  in  the  world,  the 
swiftest  and  most  modern  our  technology 
can  produce — to  do  so  will  require  a  resolute 
maritime  research  and  development  program 
incomparably  greater  than  our  present  pro- 
gram. True,  the  Maritime  Administration's 
Research  and  Development  budget  has  been 
doubled  this  year.  This  Is  a  healthy  trend. 
The  budget  soared  from  $7  million  to  $15 
million.  That  sounds  pretty  Impressive,  but 
compare  this  to  the  $25  bUllon  spent  on 
space  research,  or  the  billions  ultimately  to 
be  spent  on  the  proposed  ABM  System.  This 
shows  what  a  tiny  portion  of  our  research 
effort  has  been  directed  towards  the  oceans 
and  the  magnitude  of  efforts  elsewhere. 

The  new  Maritime  Administrator  recently 
held  a  "Conference  on  Maritime  Reeecircb 
and  Development"  at  Woods  Hole.  He 
brought  together  a  hundred  leaders  of  the 
maritime  to  lay  out  the  program  the  mari- 
time Industry  requires  in  the  next  10  years 
to  develop  the  superior  modem  merchant 
fleet  our  nation  needs.  This  conference  was 
of  unusual  length — three  weeks — and  augurs 
well  lor  the  future. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve there  are  new  and  brighter  days  ahead 
for  the  Navy  and  for  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

All  In  all,  I  am  certain  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  effort  now  being  brought  to  bear  on 
our  seapower  {>rograms  will  give  us  a  bal- 
anced seapower  program  and  will  give  the 
U.S.  maritime  industry  the  encouragement 
It  needs  to  steam  ahead. 

The  oceans  of  the  worlds  beckon  us.  We 
must  supply  the  necessary  courage,  the  wis- 
dom and  the  vision. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Navy  League  vmder 
your  leadership  will  do  its  full  share  and 
that  we  Just  wUl  not  wind-up  with  too-Uttle. 
too- late  on  the  high  seas! 


JOHN  W.  CARPENTER 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  September  3.  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  first  entered  public  life,  one  of 
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the  first  I  len  I  got  to  know  was  the  late 
John  Carf>enter  of  Dallas.  Tex.  It  is  in- 
deed a  rtU-e  privilege  for  a  young  msui 
entering  public  life  to  meet  such  a  man 
as  was  Jotn  Carpenter.  I  do  not  believe 
that  many  men  exist  today  who  one 
could  likeh  to  John  Carpenter.  He  was 
a  great  Aitierican.  a  family  man  and  de- 
voted to  4oing  anything  which  he  felt 
would  betier  the  lot  of  his  fellow  man. 

It     is    indeed     fitting     that     Dallas 
elected  to  name  their  freeway  after  this 
truly  wonderful  man  and  I  wish  to  in- 
clude an  article  by  Mr.  Sam  Acheson 
which  appeared  in  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  for  Sleptember  1  in  the  Record: 
Prkiwa  r  Named  roa  John  Carpenter 
(By  Sam  Acheson) 
John  W   Carpenter,  the  noted  Dallas  lead- 
er for  whot4  Carpenter  Freeway  was  named, 
died   10  yetita  ago  In  his  78th  year.  He  was 
the  first  nalilve  Texan  to  head  the  vast  $1.5- 
utlUty  empire  set  up  by  J.  F. 
d  associates. 

executive.  Carpenter  was  hlgh- 

In  this  he  followed  ably  In  the 

his     predecessors — Strickland 

B.   Head    and   C.   E.   Calder,   to 

those  who  held  the  top  com- 

before  him. 

impact    of    Carpenter's    life    ex 
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tended  far  ^eyond  the  three  electric  power 
companies.  He  proved  to  be  one  of  those  busi- 
ness and  Incfustrlal  leaders  whose  aims  and 
ambitions  far  their  home  communities  are 
not  bounded  by  purely  local  horizons. 

Carpenter  iwas  born  Aug.  31,  1881,  on  a 
Navarro  Coxijty  cotton  farm,  the  third  of 
10  children  |lx)m  to  John  Wirt  and  Ellen 
Carpenter,  ms  training  beyond  local  schools 
Included  a  yrm  at  Denton's  State  Normal 
(now  North  'Texas  State  University) ,  a  course 
In  a  Port  Worth  business  college  and  corre- 
8p>ondence  s<Xiool  Instruction. 

At  19,  Carpenter  got  his  first  Job  In  town 
digging  hole«  for  light  poles  for  the  Corsl- 
cana  Gas  anO  Electric  Company.  The  com- 
pany was  owTjed  by  Frank  N.  Drane.  a  leading 
businessman  ,and  investor  of  Corslcana.  who 
soon  becam^  Impressed  with  Carpenters 
character  ancj  abilities. 

Within  flvel  years  the  young  man  advanced 
to  general  sugiertntendent,  then  applied  for 
an  on-the-job  training  program  offered  by 
the  General  piectrlc  Company  at  Schenec- 
tady. I 

"Carpenter  lis  one  of  the  best  men  I've 
ever  had  wori  for  me."  Drane  wrote  In  sup- 
port of  Carpenter's  applicati  >n.  "He  is  faith- 
ful as  a  dog,J  Industrious  as  sunshine  and 
almost  as  coastant  as  gravity — always  even 
tempered,  thoughtful  and  watchful  (of  oth- 
ers' interests)." 

In  1907  Oah>ent)er  returned  to  Texas  to 
serve  as  president  of  the  Corslcana  Gas  and 
Electric  Co.,  ias  well  as  two  other  Drane 
properties.  th«  Corslcana  Street  Railway  and 
the  Athena  Po^er  &  Light  Co. 

In  1913  Carpenter  was  married  to  Miss 
Flossie  Belle  tJardner.  member  of  a  promi- 
nent East  Texajs  family  at  Palestine. 

J.  P.  Strickland  called  Carpenter  to  Dal- 
las In  1918  tb  become  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Dallas  Power  & 
Light  Co.  Th«  next  year  he  transferred  to 
the  same  poe^  with  Texas  Power  &  Light. 
Carpenter  became  president  of  TP&L  In 
1927  and,  following  the  death  of  W.  B. 
Head  in  1937.1  the  chief  flgxu-e  in  manage- 
ment of  the  three  utility  firms,  including 
the  Texas  Eieqtrlc  Service  Company  serving 
Fort  Worth  an4  West  Texas. 

Typical  of  Carpenter's  broad  ouUook  was 
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Hte  also  had  a  key  part  In  the  creation  of 
the  Big  Bend  National  Park.  In  this  same 
period  he  was  a  leader  In  securing  the  es- 
tablishment of  Texas  Tech  at  Lubbock.  He 
backed  other  important  developments  over 
the  state.  Including  the  establishment  of  the 
Lone  Star  Steel  Co.  at  Dalngerfleld. 

Carpenter  also  worked  the  advancement 
of  Baylor.  Southern  Methodist  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dallas.  He  gave  160  acres  to  the 
magnificent  campus  of  the  latter  at  Irving 
overlooking  the  City  of  Dallas.  Texas  Tech 
and  SMU  conferred  honorary  degrees  upon 
Carpenter  and  the  University  of  Dallas 
named  its  science  building,  Carpenter  Hall, 
for  him 

Carpenter  had  a  wide  range  of  interests 
In  Dallas'  civic  and  cultural  affairs  extend- 
ing from  support  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Dallas  Grand  Opera  Association. 
He  served  as  a  Southwestern  chairman  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews.  He  was  a  life-long  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

In  the  early  19608  at  the  peak  of  the  long 
anfl  bitter  squabble  between  Dallas  and  Fort 
Worth  over  a  midway  airport.  Carpenter 
was  elected  president  of  the  Dallas  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  He  electrified  that  body 
by  calling  for  an  end  to  the  airport  fight 
with  the  two  cities  to  get  together  to  build 
a  Joint  air  terminal  of  the  first  magnitude. 
"It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  me."  said 
Carpenter,  "that  two  cltlee  only  30  miles 
apart  with  a  combined  population  of  a  mil- 
lion should  continue  to  fight  each  other." 
He  predicted  that  Dallas'  Love  Field  would 
become  inadequate  within  five  years  and 
that  the  population  of  Dallas-Port  Worth 
would  reach  2,000,000  by  1971. 

Although    work    on    the    present    regional 
airport  to  serve  Dallas,  Fort  Worth  and  other 
neighboring    communities    was    not    begun 
before   his   death.   It   promises   to   t>e   tesU- 
mony  in  large  part  to  the  broad  vision  and 
constructive  counsel  of  John  W.  Carpenter. 
Earlier   In   his   business   career.   Carpenter 
had   organized    the   Texas   Security   Mutual 
InsiU'ance  Co.  It  became.  In  turn,  the  Gulf 
States  Life  Insurance  Co.,  then  the  present 
Southland  Insurance  Company,  of  which  he 
was  board  chairman  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Carpenter  died  at  his  Dallas  County  ranch 
of  Las  Collnas  on  Jiuie  16,  1959.  He  was  svip- 
vlved  by  his  wife  and  two  children.  Ben  H. 
Carpenter,   and   a  daughter,  Mrs.  Dan   Wil- 
liams, both  of  Dallas.  Another  son.  John  W. 
Carpenter,  Jr.   had  lost  his  life  in  a   traffic 
accident  while  a  student  at  Austin  during 
the  1930s. 
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ministration  from  the  urban-racial  prob 
lems  of  the  Nation,  Mr.  Young  called  for 
the  same  national  commitment  to  solve 
the  abundant  and  acute  problems  and  to 
close  the  gap  between  promise  and  per 
formance. 

The  National  Urban  League's  eco- 
nomic security  program  Is  a  reasonable' 
feasible  way  of  meeting  some  long-exist- 
ing problems  and  deserves  the  fullest 
consideration  by  those  of  us  who  will 
chart  America's  path  in  the  years  ahead 

Text  of  the  speech  follows: 
Keynote  Address  of  WHrrNEY  M.  Yotmc 
Jr. 


THE  tJRBAN  LEAGUE'S  NETW  THRUST 
TOWARD  ECONOMIC  SECURITY 
AND  AN  OPEN  SOCIETY 


his  espousal  in 


ment  Association,  the  first  Instance  of  major 
cooperatalon  l^tween  the  former  rivals  of 
Dallas  and  PoSt  Worth. 


1930  of  the  Trinity  Improve- 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OP    CAtirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  bril- 
liant speech  before  the  National  Urban 
League  during  its  annual  conference  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  July  28,  1969, 
Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  executive  secre- 
tary, outlined  the  league's  goals  and 
commitments  in  a  new  thrust  toward  the 
achievement  of  economic  security  for  the 
millions  of  the  Nation's  poor. 

Comparing  the  unprecedented  achieve- 
ment of  the  moon  landing,  made  possi- 
ble by  a  demonstration  of  technical  and 
physical  capability  plus  the  expenditure 
of  vast  sums  of  public  money,  with  the 
apparent  withdrawal  of  the  present  ad- 


Last  week  two  men  stepped  out  of  their 
space  capsule  and  walked  on  the  moon  The 
world  thrUIed  to  their  deed.  Pride  swelled 
the  hearts  of  Americans  as  owe  flag  was 
planted  on  the  craterpocked  moonscape 

It  was  a  moment  of  supreme  triumph,  a 
moment  that  demonstrated  the  wonders  of 
modern  technology. 

But  above  all,  it  was  a  moment  that  dem- 
onstrated to  all  mankind  what  is  possible 
when  America  places  its  resources  behind  a 
national  commitment  to  achieve  a  speclHc 
goal.  '^ 

For  it  was  only  in  1961—8  short  years 
ago — that  President  John  P.  Kennedy  said: 
"the  nation  should  commit  itself  to  achiev- 
ing the  goal,  before  thU  decade  is  out,  of 
landing  a  man  on  the  moon  and  safely  re- 
turning him  to  earth." 

The  commitment  was  made,  and  the  na- 
tion rallied  behind  it.  Some  »35-bUlion  was 
spent  as  America  prepared  for  an  achieve- 
ment unprecedented  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

Through  the  miracle  of  technology  the 
people  of  the  world  watched  the  moon  land- 
ing. 

Behind  the  ghetto  streetscapes;  in  peeling, 
rundown  old  tenements;  on  television  sets 
purchased  at  outrageous  installment  inter- 
est rates — they  watched. 

In  humble  shacks  in  the  rural  backwaters 
of  Hancock  County,  Georgia,  or  the  Missis- 
sippi Delta  country — they  watched. 

In  souless,  sterile  high-rise  public  housing 
projects — they  watched. 

Hungry  children,  unemployed  men.  welfare 
mothers — all  watched  as  history  unfolded  be- 
fore their  eyes. 

Two  Americans  walked  on  the  moon,  and 
important  as  this  may  be  in  our  scientific 
advancement.  Its  immediate  contribution  to 
the  betterment  of  mankind  escaped  those 
who  suffer.  It  did  not  feed  one  hungry  child 
In  Mound  Bayou;  It  did  not  employ  one  man 
in  the  slums  of  Chicago;  it  did  not  free  one 
mother  from  the  strictures  of  a  family-de- 
stroying welfare  system  in  Watts. 

For  the  nearly  thirty  million  poor  Ameri- 
cans— white  and  black — the  moon  walk  has 
no  effect  except,  perhaps,  to  taunt  a  child 
with  dreams  of  accomplishment  the  system 
places  beyond  his  reach,  or  to  flaunt  affluence 
and  power  in  the  face  of  the  already  disil- 
lusioned poor,  trapped  In  the  prison  of  pov- 
erty and  despair. 

How  truly  different  for  all  of  us  it  would 
have  been  if  this  nation  had  followed  the 
urgings  of  the  National  Urban  League  in 
1963,  and  had  committed  Itself  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  national  society  in  which  poverty 
would  have  been  eliminated  and  all  people 
would  have  enjoyed  decent  homes,  decent 
schools,  and  meaningful  work  at  decent 
wages. 

It  does  not  slight  the  brave  men  who  jour- 
neyed where  man  has  never  journeyed  before 
to  say  that  this  goal  Is  more  relevant.  It 
does  not  slight  the  brtlllance  of  American 
technology  to  say  that  it  would  have  been 
better  directed  toward  improving  life  here 
on  earth.  And  it  does  not  slight  the  holders 
of  power  in  America  to  say  that  once  again 


that  they  have  proven  their  ability  to  achieve 
«hat  they  set  their  minds  to. 

But  for  a  young  nation,  bom  to  provide 
freedom  and  a  heaven  for  the  tired  and  the 
poor,  one  can  Justifiably  question  this  cur- 
rent value  system  and  order  of  priority.  It  is 
meh  time  that  a  new  national  commitment 
and  new  priorities  were  set,  for  without  these, 
we  will  have  won  the  moon  while  losing  the 
peace,  the  security,  the  democratic  promise 
of  America. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  President  Nixon 
said:  "Those  who  have  been  left  out,  we  will 
try  to  Iwlng  in;  those  left  behind  we  will 
Uelp  to  catch  up." 

He  declared  that  "No  man  can  be  fully  free 
while  his  neighbor  is  not.  To  go  forward  at 
all,  is  to  go  forward  together" 

But  In  the  words  of  Thoreau,  "The  lan- 
guage of  friendship  is  not  words — but  mean- 

ings." 

And  we  walt^lmpatlently— for  the  Ad- 
ministration to  redeem  its  solemn  pledge, 
and  to  move  this  country  forward  together. 
It  looks  like  a  long  wait. 
Instead  of  the  massive  national  commit- 
ment that  is  needed,  evidence  Is  mounting 
that  indicates  massive  national  withdrawal 
from  the  urban-racial  problems  that  should 
be  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  priorities.  We  seem 
to  be  moving  backwards  to  an  age  of  Indif- 
ference and  repression. 

The  administration  has  encouraged  die- 
hard segregationists  by  loosening  guide- 
lines that  would  have  Insured  southern  de- 
segregation of  schools  this  fall.  "More  time", 
they  ask  How  much  time  do  law-breaking 
dUtricts  need  for  an  administration  that 
campaigned  for  law  and  order?  These  dis- 
tricts have  already  had  15  years!  And  now 
the  Administration  is  prepared  to  offer  yet 
still  more  time. 

The  Justice  Department  tried  to  kill  ex- 
tension of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  by 
offering  a  substitute  that  would  have  spread 
already  limited  resources  and  weakened  en- 
forcement. 

The  government  U  still  handing  out  fat 
contracts  to  some  businesses  that  illegally 
discriminate  against  black  workers. 
Is  this  moving  forward  together? 
The  Administration  has  allowed  rigid  con- 
servatives to  veto  good  appointments.  Dr. 
John  Knowles  lost  the  top  health  post  be- 
cause of  his  interest  In  health  Insurance  for 
the  poor.  And  when  Clifford  Alexander  fought 
too  hard  against  employers  who  Illegally  dis- 
criminate, he  was  forced  to  resign. 

The  poverty  program  has  been  "reorga- 
nized" and  has  lapsed  into  an  awful  silence 
that  indicates  It  is  going  to  a  quiet  death 
at  the  very  moment  when  we  need  It  moet. 
Thousands  of  youngsters  In  the  Job  Corps 
have  seen  their  hopes  crumble  and  promises 
made  to  them  broken  through  the  callous 
penny-pinching  policies  that  closed  Job 
Corps  Camps. 

Instead  of  facing  the  problem  of  crime  by 
upgrading  police  forces  and  eliminating  In- 
justices that  breed  crime,  the  Administra- 
tion has  proposed  "preventive  detention" 
measures  that  would  allow  Judges  to  pervert 
civil  liberties  by  locking  up  an  accused  per- 
son solely  on  the  suspicion  that  he  might 
commit  a  crime  in  the  future. 

Is  this  the  way  to  move  forward  together? 
Or  is  It  a  step  backward  to  the  time  when 
racial  concentration  camps  were  established 
for  Japanese-Americans  during  World  War 
Two? 

The  Administration  has  done  nothing  to 
counter— In  fact.  It  encourages  the  whole 
mood  of  backlash  leading  to  elections  of  \m- 
qualified  candidates  who  campaign  under  the 
tattered  banner  of  "law  and  order"  with  Its 
subtle  appeals  to  racism. 

The  hate  and  suspicion  such  candidates 
breed  provide  no  basis  for  "moving  forward 
together." 

A  war-strained  economy  has  become  Infla- 
tionary, and  the  burden  of  controlling  it  has 


fallen  on  those  least  able  to  pay.  The  econ- 
omy has  been  slowed  down.  Jobs  made  scarcer, 
housing  restricted  by  tight  money. 

And  all  the  while,  the  monster  of  the  war 
machine  is  fed  Its  billions. 
We  can  afford  bombs — but  not  housing. 
We  can  afford  to  subsidize  huge  farm  cor- 
porations, but  not  the  welfare  poor. 

We  in  the  Urban  League  asked  for  a  Do- 
mestic Marshall  Plan;  instead,  we  are  offered 
a  Domestic  anti-missile  plan. 

The  war  is  costing  more  than  $2-bllllon 
per  month.  ThU  means  the  whole  war  on 
poverty  costs  as  much  as  one  month's  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam.  All  housing  programs — in- 
cluding the  stlU-bom  Model  Cities  program- 
cost  the  same  as  about  a  month  of  the  war. 
The  war  cost  for  ten  weeks  equals  what  was 
spent  on  all  educational  programs  last  year. 
The  money  spent  this  year  on  the  food  stamp 
program  and  school  lunches  amounts  to  the 
cost  of  a  week  of  war.  and  thousands  still  go 
hungry  because,  we  are  told,  money  is  un- 
available. 
Is  this  any  way  to  go  forward  together? 
By  its  own  spending  actions  the  govern- 
ment makes  a  mockery  of  its  claim  that  it 
can't   afford   vital   and  long  overdue  social 
programs.  If  war-inspired  inflation  is  a  prob- 
lem, let's  have  wage  and  price  controls  such 
as  all  countries  have  when  they  are  at  war. 
Let's  have  meaningful  tax  reforms  that  closes 
the  loop-holes  available  to  the  rich.  Instead 
of  a  surtax  that  affects  all,  or  Intimidating 
measures   directed   at   foundations,   further 
limiting  money  available  for  humane  pur- 
poses. But  let's  not  ask  the  poor,  who  have 
waited  so  long  and  so  patiently,  to  wait  still 
fvirther — for  the  war's  end,  or  for  completion 
of  costly  and  questionable  military  hardware 
purchases   before  they   get  their   fair   share 
of  America. 

Black  Americans  still  want  to  catch  up 
and  go  forward;  but  we  also  want  assurances 
that  the  Administration  will  honor  our  Just 
claims,  and  not  refer  them  to  Senator  Thur- 
mond's  tender  mercies. 

The  President — it  seems — has  two  choices. 
He  can  continue  policies  that  say  to  black 
people  "I  owe  you  nothing."  Or  he  can  say 
"I  win  prove  by  my  future  actions  that  you 
have  misjudged  me." 

To  choose  the  latter  means  abandoning  a 
a  strategy  that  actually  escalates  racial  ten- 
sion and  conflict.  History  Is  a  harsh  judge, 
and  it  win  Judge  harshly  those  who  choose 
political  expedience  over  moral  leadership  in 
a  nation  torn  by  confusion  and  doubt. 

Black  people,  Mexican-Americans,  Puerto- 
Rlcans,  the  white  poor,  idealistic  and  dedi- 
cated students — these  can  no  longer  be  put 
off  by  vague  phrases  and  general  statements 
that  aren't  backed  up  by  swift  action.  As 
John  P.  Kennedy  once  said,  "responsibility 
Is  not  discharged  by  simply  the  announce- 
ment of  virtuous  ends." 

The  gap  between  promise  and  performance 
has  led  to  anger  and  frustration,  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  some  direct  action  methods  in 
recent  months  that  many  Americans  blindly 
condemn.  These  solid,  middle-class  citizens 
become  outraged  at  sit-ins,  confrontations, 
and  disruptions  of  public  meetings. 

Some  of  these  methods,  while  not  a  part 
of  the  Urban  League  program,  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  real  outrages  that  caxise 
them.  Challenges  to  the  convenience  of  some 
people  cannot  be  equated  against  the  real 
inequities  that  lead  to  demonstrations. 

For  what  Is  the  loss  of  convenience  com- 
pared with  the  lives  that  are  lost  and  the 
young  people  destroyed  by  the  workings  of 
institutions  that  do  violence  to  the  hopes, 
dreams,  and  very  futures  of  poor  people? 
Children  Uterally  starve  in  some  southern 
counties;  children  are  schooled  for  failure  in 
big  cities;  whole  fanollles  are  doomed  to  pov- 
erty and  dependency  by  callovis  welfare  reg- 
ulations and  people  still  have  the  gall  to 
complain  about  being  "Inconvenienced." 
And  we  never   cease   to  hear   the   sweet 
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voices  of  reason  condemn  this  Justlfled  anger 
of  the  dispossessed.  Now  we  are  told  that  the 
students  and  the  poor  are  encouraging  back- 
lash. Once  again,  the  victim  Is  condenmed 
for  crying  out  in  pain.  Once  again,  the  bleed- 
ing man  is  condemned  for  his  wounds. 

Well,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  heard  that, 
too;  and  Ed  Pratt  heard  it.  He  was  told  that 
a  march  on  Selma  would  encourage  backlash, 
that  boycotting  segregated  buses  in  Mont- 
gomery would  encourage  the  Klan. 

When  we  worked  to  organize  the  1963 
March  on  Washington,  we  were  told  that  we 
would  encourage  backlashers.  In  those  all- 
too-far-off  days  when  whites  and  blacks 
joined  arms  and  sang  "We  shaU  Overcome", 
we  were  warned  that  the  majority  of  Amer- 
icans would  be  provoked. 

The  ghetto  poor  today  know  and  under- 
stand what  is  happening.  They  may  have 
been  denied  formal  educations,  but  they  have 
learned  in  the  schools  of  the  streets,  and 
in  the  classrooms  of  poverty,  just  how  this 
society  Is  organized  and  run.  They  know  that 
federal  subsidies  to  private  corporations  and 
the  rich  run  to  over  $44-bUllon,  while  subsi- 
dies to  the  poor,  who  need  It  most,  are  less 
than  a  quarter  of  that. 

They  know  that  power  has  been  used  to 
defeat  the  powerless — and  they  now  demand 
a  share  of  the  power  in  our  society.  They've 
been  told  they  are  poor  t)ecause  their  fam- 
ily structure  is  wrong,  their  IQ's  inferior, 
their  skills  non-existent.  But  they  are  aware 
of  the  divorce  and  abortion  rates  of  the 
white  middle-class;  they  know  rigged  IQ 
tests  are  not  relevant — and  they  are  pain- 
fully aware  that  discrimination  keeps  them 
from  acquiring  skills. 

They  have  dealt  with  too  many  mediocre 
bureaucrats  to  be  awed  by  the  supposed 
superiority  of  white  people  in  white  collars. 
They  have  worked  in  too  many  private 
homes — and  seen  the  cheating  and  dishon- 
esty that  characterize  their  supposedly  moral 
superiors. 

Black  people,  and  other  minorities  who 
suffer  poverty  in  disproportionate  numbers, 
know  that  the  root  causes  of  this  poverty 
lie  not  within  themselves,  but  within  the  in- 
stitutions of  society  that  seek  not  Justice,  but 
I>erp)etuatlon  of  their  own  power. 

The  poor  will  submit  no  longer.  They  will 
accept  a  fate  decreed  by  frightened  men  no 
longer. 

For  black  people  pride  has  been  sulssti- 
tuted  for  fear,  determination  for  apathy,  and 
dignity  for  subservience.  We  now  know  that 
freedom  is  not  for  free — or  cannot  be  bought 
in  bargain  basements.  America  must  face  up 
to  its  responsibility  or  be  exposed  in  the  an- 
nals of  history  for  what  it  really  is. 

The  Urban  League's  role  in  these  troubled 
times  Is  to  stand  by  our  society's  forgotten 
victims,  and  to  help  create  the  community 
structures  and  organizations  which  will  bring 
power  to  the  powerless  and  responsibility  to 
those  now  being  asked  to  l>e  responsible.  This 
requires  that  all  citizens  must  have  a  stake 
in  society  and  must  be  given  authority  with 
which  to"  exercise  that  responsibility. 

And  so  the  Urban  League  has  set  as  Its 
ultimate  goal  the  achievement  of  equal  re- 
sults for  black  citizens  and  other  minorities. 
When  among  black  people  as  a  group  the 
same  proportion  of  fjeople  succeed  and  fail 
as  in  other  groups,  equality  will  become  a 
reality. 

Our  traditional  programs,  though  now  di- 
rected toward  institutional  change,  have  been 
retained — and  even  expanded.  Our  commit- 
ment to  legal,  non-violent  strategies  remains 
unchanged,  our  beUef  in  interracial  coopera- 
tion redoubled — in  principle  and  in  practice. 
But  the  main  thrust  of  our  activities  must 
be  to  sink  roots  deep  in  the  ghetto — and  to 
work  with  Its  citizens  to  change  the  systems 
that   have   perpetuated   the   inequities. 

We  have  found  that  the  best  use  of  our 
limited  resources  lies  in  finding  out  what 
the  community  Itself  wants  and  needs,  and 
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then  assisting  it  to  change  the  Institutions 
that  have  the  power  to  deliver  those 
services. 

So  we've  organized  tenants  groups,  and 
helped  the  ^nante  of  housing  projects  to 
confront  houtlng  authorities  and  win  changes 
In  the  reguli»tlon8  governing  them. 

In  city  aft^  city  Leagues  are  "new-thrust- 
ing" In  vot«"  registration  drives  that  will 
bring  power  By  the  ballot — not  destruction 
by  the  bullet. 

We  have  he  i>ed  to  organize  black  business- 
men to  secure  a  base  from  which  they  can 
serve  the  ent  re  urban  community  and  take 
their  rightful  place  In  the  local  biislness 
establishments,  changing  those  Institutions 
by  their  very  |iresence. 

We  have  eh  illenged  the  educational  estab. 
llshment  and  placed  black  people  In  posi- 
tions of  lnflu»nce.  Our  street  academies  are 
well-known.  '[Tiey  have  taken  young  people 
whom  the  schools  said  could  not  be  educated, 
young  people  who  had  been  claimed  by  the 
life  of  the  stntets.  and  given  them  basic  and 
prep  school  e<lucatlons.  Now  street  academy 
graduates  are  In  Harvard.  Princeton,  and  In 
other  top  colleges  all  over  the  country. 
~^ut  we  doj't  seek  to  create  a  parallel 
school  system.  The  true  purpose  of  the  street 
academies  Is  to  teach  the  mlnd-destroylng 
Institutions  our  successful  concepts  so  that 
the  ptiblic  schi>ols  themselves  can  be  relevemt 
-to  ghetto  youngsters. 

We  have  gone  Into  the  rural  ghettos  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  working  with  the  poor- 
est of  America's  poor  Our  new  office  In 
Sparta.  Georga.  In  the  midst  of  Hancock 
County,  where  per  capita  Income  is  a  mere 
$790,  is  concrete  evidence  of  our  determina- 
tion to  make  Hancock  County  Into  a  show- 
case of  rural  d«  velopment. 

We  have  gone  into  the  colleges  and  re. 
crulted  bright,  energetic,  committed,  black 
student  leadei's  to  work  with  the  Urban 
League  during  the  summer.  Sixty  of  these 
dedicated  young  people  are  here  today. 

The  end  of  the  summer  will  not  be  the 
end  of  their  lole  in  the  Urban  League;  it 
will  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  relationship 
In  which  they  will  have  an  important  In- 
volvement in  tbelr  local  Urban  Leagues  and 
with  the  bladE  ghetto.  They  constitute  a 
leadership  cadi«  of  great  Importance  to  our 
movement  and  to  the  nation. 

The  Urban  League  is  also  assisting  the 
federation  of  sireet  gangs — Youth  Organiza- 
tions United- -channeling  their  justified 
anger  to  constr|ictlve  paths. 

For  we  believe  In  the  talents  and  abilities 
of  these  young  men  and  women.  We  know 
that  they  can  ^mpete  on  equal  terms  with 
any  other  group  of  young  people  In  the 
country.  And  v«|e  believe  they  have  a  unique 
capability  to  reach  out  to  their  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  ghetto  and  help  to  change  the 
system  that  oppresses  them. 

Their  energies  are  wasted  when  used  Just 
In  rapping  oth«r  blacks.  Their  potential  for 
change  is  wasted  when  they  accept  the  pa- 
ternalistic racls^  of  a  university  that  agrees 
to  even  the  mo«t  frivolous  and  outrageous  of 
demands.  Thes4  are  hollow  condescending 
victories — symbbllc,  but  without  substance. 
We  want  to  Recruit  black  youth  who  will 
realistically  challenge  the  system.  We  hope 
they  win  see  equality  not  as  separatism  but 
as  the  achievement  of  equal  results  in  open 
competition,  wje  want  them  to  see  that 
building  Ghettol  Power  means  building  unity 
among  black  people,  while  at  the  same  time 
recognizing  the  I  diversity  of  healthy  society 
needs. 

The  Urban  Leagues  New  Thrust  U  catalyst, 
organizer,  beh^d-the-scenes  enabler.  It 
wont  capture  tHe  headlines  and  get  the  same 
attention  as  shcjutlng  "hate  whltey"  slogans, 
or  denouncing  black  youth  before  white 
audiences.  But  burs  is  an  essential  role.  Of 
necessltv  it.  in  a  r^iA  «>k«*.  ^t*-^^  »i. ... 
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necessity  It  is  a 
of  the  spotlight 


role  that  often  places  us  out 
Our  Job  U  to  aid  and  sup- 


port our  brothers.  Without  each  other  we  will 
not  succeed. 

And  black  people  know  this.  Other  minori- 
ties know  it    Poor  people  know  It. 

In  the  past  13  months  600.000  people  came 
to  Urban  League  offices  around  the  country. 
They  came  for  Jobs  and  we  placed  60,000  In 
new  Jobs  and  upgraded  positions  last  year. 
They  came  for  training — and  we  placed  more 
than  15.000  in  on-the-job  training  positions. 

They  came  for  help  with  welfare  authori- 
ties, landlords,  storekeepers;  they  came  to  get 
assistance  tn  dealing  with  the  whole  appara- 
tus of  Institvitlons  that  dominate  their  Uvea. 
And  they  got  that  help — and  more. 

We  are  a  grass-roots  community  organiza- 
tion primarily  serving  the  poor.  Pour  out  of 
five  people  who  applied  to  us  for  training 
positions  last  year  were  Uvlng  In  poverty: 
one  out  of  rtve  was  on  welfare.  They  got  Jobs 
paying  more  than  $2.50  an  hour— Jobs  with 
a  future. 

When  you  figure  the  new  wages  earned  by 
people  placed  in  Jobs  by  the  Urban  League, 
the  total  comes  to  $400-mllUon.  That  money 
tha^  goes  directly  to  the  black  conununlty. 

That's  real  green  power. 

And  out  of  this  conference  will  come  a  new 
National  Urban  League  Housing  Founda- 
tion— a  plan  for  decent  low-cost  housing, 
controlled  and  operated  by  the  community 
itself.  •^ 

And  out  of  this  conference  also  will  come 
a  plan  for  ending  poverty  In  America. 

We  propose  an  economic  security  program 
that  win  erase  poverty  from  our  land  and 
bring  new  resources  and  dignity  to  mUllons 
of  low  and  middle  Income  families.  The  core 
of  our  plan  Is  a  step-by-step  attack  on  the 
economic  Injustices  that  keep  different 
groups  of  people  poor. 

Our  economic  security  program  Includes: 
Expanding  social  security  coverage — and 
raising  social  security  benefits  above  the  pov- 
erty line.  By  so  doing  five  and  a  half  mil- 
lion elderly  people  can  escape  from  the  prison 
of  poverty. 

Expiandlng  the  minimum  wage  and  unem- 
ployment benefits  to  end  the  poverty  of  the 
working  poor.  Three  out  of  four  poor  people 
belong  to  famUles  In  which  the  head  of  the 
famUy  worked  all  or  part  of  the  time.  There 
Is  no  Justification  for  people  to  have  to 
work  long  and  hard,  only  to  bring  home 
paychecks  that  are  below  the  official  poverty 
line. 

A  famny  Allowance  Program  through 
which  every  chUd  in  America  would  get  a 
check  for  $40  per  month— as  a  matter  of 
right.  These  payments  would  be  taxable,  so 
that  middle  and  upper-income  families 
would  be  paying  much  of  the  allowance  back 
In  taxes.  Such  a  family  allowance  program 
would  help  end  the  poverty  that  curses  the 
childhood  of  fifteen  mUllon  American  chil- 
dren. 

More  than  sixty  countries  have  some  form 
of  family  allowance  programs.  Experience 
has  shown  that  such  payments  do  not  en- 
courage people  to  have  more  children  .  .  . 
and  do  resiilt  In  families  spending  more  for 
medical  care  and  the  necessities  of  life  for 
their  kids. 

Guaranteed  Jobs  for  all  who  are  able  to 
work.  This  society  has  neglected  its  public 
services.  Schools,  hospitals,  parks,  and  other 
basic  pubUc  services  are  starved  for  adequate 
funds  and  manpower.  A  new  effort  must  be 
made  to  Improve  these  services  through  the 
creation  of  five  mUllon  Jobs,  Jobs  that  are 
needed.  Jobs  with  a  future.  Jobs  that  pay 
decent  salaries.  Jobs  that  wlU  employ  un- 
skilled men  and  women  and  provide  them 
with  the  dignity  and  sknis  that  meaningful 
work  can  give  a  person. 

For  those  who  have  not  been  covered  by 
other  elements  of  this  economic  security  pro- 
gram, we  propose  a  negative  Income  tax  form 
of  guaranteed  Income. 

Three  out  of  four  poor  people  are  not 
covered  by  the  welfare  system — which  Is  In- 
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adequate  In  any  case.  Low  and  moderate  in 
oome   famUles— both    black   and   whlte-arii 
getting  no  assistance  whatsoever. 

The  Urban  League  believes  that  Its  Eco 
nomlc  Security  Program  is  a  reasonable' 
feasible  way  of  bringing  about  a  more  eou«i 
society,  a  society  In  which  people  are  no 
divided  by  fighu  along  racial  lines  for  the 
crumbs  from  the  table  of  an  affluent  societv 
We  win  also  place  before  the  Labor  Dent 
a  request  that  our  OJT  program  be  expanded 
to  Include  those  Job  Corps  and  Neighbo7 
hood  Youth  Corps  trainees  dropped  with  th. 
closing  of  the  Job  Corps  Camps. 

Three  out  of  ten  poor  people  are  black 
But  seven  out  of  ten  are  white.  Our  Drouram 
win  end  poverty  for  all.  f    b  am 

And  through  family  allowances,  mlllioas 
of  moderate-income  white  famines  will  be 
better  able  to  feed  and  house  and  clothe 
their  children,  too.  Their  frustrations  and 
bitterness  at  a  society  that  denies  them 
economic  security  Is  channeled  into  antago- 
nism toward  black  people,  whose  movement 
for   Justice  is   more   vocal   and   visible 

But  when  they  support  second-rate  poli- 
ticians whose  only  rallying  cry  la  the  subtle 
raclwn  of  "law  and  order"  appeals;  when  they 
oppose  good  black  or  Uberal  candidates  for 
mayor:  or  when  they  oppose  school  bond  is- 
sues, they  are  also  harming  themselves 

Backlash  is  a  strange  phenomenon  In  the 
struggle  to  keep  the  black  man  down,  many 
white  people  are  damaging  their  own  inter- 
ests and  their  own  kids.  When  they  fight 
Integrated  schools  and  housing  they  can  only 
help  to  create  cities  that  wallow  in  fear  and 
misery. 

These  people  need  help.  Ifs  not  enough  to 
sneer  and  say  they  are  bigots.  Bridges  have 
to  be  built  to  those  elements  of  white  so- 
ciety who  seek  refuge  In  self-destructive 
racism. 

Our  economic  security  program  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  constructing  the  founda- 
Uons  of  those  bridges.  But  the  basic  work 
must  be  done  through  a  national  effort  to 
educate  the  public  to  the  evils  and  dangers 
of  the  racism  that  threatens  to  destrov  us 
To  continue  on  the  path  of  repression  is  to 
set  up  a  cycle  of  protest  and  increased  re- 
pression that  can  only  fan  the  fiamee  of  an- 
ger and  eventually  load  to  the  kind  of  police 
state  that  will  enslave  all  Americans,  black 
people  and  backlaahers  alike. 

But  the  burden  of  the  national  effort  to 
cure  racism  must  be  shouldered  by  the  en- 
lightened white  community.  It  Is  not  for  the 
victims  of  racism  to  lead  the  total  society 
away  from  racism.  The  problem  lies  not  with 
the  Negro  community's  pathology,  but  with 
the  white,  and  It  Is  white  society  that  will 
have  to  develop  the  leadership  and  the  mora! 
stamina  to  cure  the  cancer  that's  eating 
away   at   its   democratic    Ideals. 

It  will  have  to  do  this,  too,  U  it  wants 
to  retain  the  respect  of  Its  young  people,  who 
see  through  the  hypocrisy  that  dominates  a 
society  that  so  freely  proclaims  high  ideals 
while  allowing  slums  to  fester  and  children 
to  starve. 

More  than  half  of  young  people  recenUv 
surveyed  by  Fortune  Magazine,  students  and 
non-students  alike,  agreed  strongly  or  par- 
tially with  the  following  statement: 

"American  society  Is  characterized  by  in- 
justice— Insensltlvlty — lack  of  candor  and 
Inhumanity." 

What  a  Judgment  on  the  society  their 
elders  created. 

Five  years  ago  we  were  proudly  told  of  the 
high  idealism  of  the  younger  generation 
They  were  flocking  to  Join  VISTA  and  the 
Peace  Corps.  Today,  they  are  challenging 
their  school  administrators  and  the  uphold- 
ers Tf  the  status  quo. 

What  happened?  Their  Idealism  is  still 
strong,  but  their  belief  in  their  ability  to 
change  this  society,  to  end  racism,  to  make 
the  system  humane  and  responsive  to  human 
needs,  has  been  shattered. 
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.K  new  crusade  to  end  racism  can  harness 
the  energies  of  this,  the  brightest  and  most 
idealistic  generation  of  young  people  In  our 
history. 

And  a  national  commitment  to  build  an 
Open  Society  can  harness  the  energies  of  all 
Americans — young  and  old — rich  and  poor — 
black  and  white — Into  a  grand  coalition  to 
reunite  our  country  under  the  banner  of 
lusUce  and  progress. 

The  1960's  was  the  decade  of  space  ex- 
ploration, and  we  saw  the  frontiers  of  space 
crumble  before  man's  will  to  search  the 
heavens.  The  1970's  must  be  the  decade  In 
which  barriers  to  equality  will  crumble  in 
the  face  of  oiu-  determination  to  create  a 
truly  Open  Society. 

The  great  adventure  of  space  exploration 
must  be  succeeded  by  the  great  adventure 
of  regaining  the  American  dream  of  equality 
and  Justice  for  all.  The  will  and  the  resources 
that  made  the  moon-landing  possible  must 
now  be  poured  Into  the  great  national  ad- 
venture of  ending  poverty  and  inequality. 

The  world  now  knows  that  America  is  a 
technological  giant;  the  world  must  now  be 
shown  that  it  Is  not  a  moral  midget. 

We  of  the  Urban  League  dedicate  ourselves 
to  this  goal  of  building  an  Open  Society  and 
we  call  on  all  Americans  to  Join  us. 

We  call  on  all  Americans  to  escape  the  fear 
and  uncertainty  that  has  shackled  the 
Amerlcsoi  spirit  In  recent  years. 

We  call  on  all  Americans  to  escape  the 
pre-occupatlon  with  a  materialism  that  has 
cheapened  American  life  and  made  It  shoddy 
for  all  Its  wealth. 

We  call  on  all  Americans  to  rediscover  the 
best  In  the  American  spirit — the  energy,  the 
competence,  the  sense  of  high  pxxrpose  that 
can  revitalize  our  country. 

We  call  on  all  elements  in  our  society,  and 
most  especially  the  government,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  lead  and  to  chart  new  paths  and  new 
goals,  to  Join  with  us  In  building  an  Open 
Society. 

The  Urban  League  enters  the  seventies 
with  a  passion  for  Justice,  a  belief  In 
equality,  and  an  Intensity  that  will  ensure 
our  success.  We  are  committed  to  fashioning 
a  better  way,  a  newer  world.  In  the  words  of 
the  great  black  poet,  Margaret  Walker 
Alexander: 

"For  my  people  standing  staring,  trying  to 
fashion  a  better  way  from  confusion,  from 
hypocrisy  and  misunderstanding  .  .  .  trying 
to  fashion  a  world  that  will  hold  all  the 
people — all  the  faces — all  the  Adams  and 
Eves  and  their  countless  generations; 

"Let  a  new  earth  rise.  Let  another  world 
be  bom.  Let  a  people  loving  freedom  come 
to  growth.  Let  a  beauty  full  of  healing  and  a 
strength  of  final  clenching  be  the  pulsing  in 
our  spirits  and  our  blood.  Let  the  martial 
songs  be  written  ...  let  the  dirges  disappear. 
Let  a  race  of  men  now  rise  and  take  control." 


ULSTER  CATHOLICS  SPEAK  OUT 
ON  PREJUDICE 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    NEW    JEBSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  all  know,  we  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  fighting  the  evils  of  racial 
prejudice  for  a  very  long  time.  But  prej- 
udice and  its  evils  are  not  confined  to 
racism.  If  we  need  a  reminder  of  the 
fact,  I  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Augtist  27  issue  of  the  Trentonian,  a 
respected  newspaper  published  in  my 
district.  The  suticle  is  by  Mr.  Cyril  J. 
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O'Brien  who  reports  upon  his  experi- 
ences on  a  recent  visit  to  Northern  Ire- 
land. My  Speaker,  in  all  truth,  the  ar- 
ticle speaks  for  itself,  as  follows: 
Ulster  Catholics  Speak  Ottt  om  Prejudice 
(By  CyrU  J.  03rien) 

Derxt. — "We  are  treated  worse  than  the 
black  man  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States." 

The  young  man  who  said  that  was  about 
22,  dressed  In  a  soiled  tweed  coat  he  had 
slept  In  for  two  nights,  and  he  carried  an  axe 
handle.  He  would  not  give  his  name  because 
"he's  been  In  Jail  too  many  times  already" 
for  civil  defiance. 

But  because  I  was  an  American  the  rebel 
barricade  was  let  down  and  the  young  sentry 
and  a  compatriot  named  Francis  Oakley  let 
us  across  the  rampart  of  steel-rlmmed  beer 
barrels,  scaffolding  and  debris. 

Inside  was  Bogside,  the  CathoUc  ghetto 
of  this  ancient-walled  city.  Although  the 
majority  population,  they  had  been  bound  to 
their  Inferior  housing  for  half  a  century  by 
prejudice.  Job  InequaUty.  and  gerryman- 
dered voting  districts. 

Now  they  were  tired  of  successive  city  ad- 
ministrations which  spurned  their  appeals, 
and  maintained  a  special  sectarian  auxiliary 
police  force  called  '3-Speclals"  to  uphold 
the  establishment. 

In  their  soft  Irish  voices  the  young  men 
explained  what  they  wanted  told  across  the 
sea:  how  employers  ask  the  school  you  at- 
tended to  scratch  Catholic  appUcants;  how 
an  archaic  property-based  voting  system 
disenfranchises  the  poor — Protestants  and 
Catholics  alike. 

They  gathered  around  In  a  relaxed  man- 
ner holding  their  cudgels  like  walking 
sticks,  or  pocketing  the  egg-sized  cobble 
stones  they  were  using  against   the   police. 

For  two  days  now  they  had  been  holding 
off  the  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary  which  they 
considered  sectarian  and  anything  but  an 
Impartial  law  enforcement  body. 

IRISH    BRAWL 

It  had  all  started  Monday  Aug.  12  when 
over  10.000  members  of  the  Orange  Ap- 
prentice Boys  organization  came  here  from 
all  over  Ireland  and  parts  of  Scotland  to 
march  around  the  Derry  Walls.  They  sang 
provocative  antl-Cathollc  songs,  and  then 
walked  the  Bogside  ghetto.  The  onlookers 
started  to  pelt  them.  The  police  attacked 
the  Bogslders  and  chased  them  back  to 
their  ghetto.  The  Apprentice  Boys  and  a 
swarm  of  bigots  labeled  here  as  "Palsleyites" 
supported  the  police. 

However,  the  people  at  Bogside  stopped 
the  police  at  the  fringe  of  their  ghetto, 
pelting  them  back  with  stones,  and  petrol 
bombs,  made  by  an  outdoor  "Factory" 
manned  by  young  girls,  boys  and  older 
women. 

The  battle  for  the  Bogside  was  on  Its  sec- 
ond day  when  the  "rebels"  let  me  through 
their  bairrlcade. 

A  block  away  from  our  flanking  position 
came  the  sounds  of  falling  rocks,  the  scram- 
ble of  feet,  as  police  charged  another  time. 
Then  there  was  the  hail  like  patter  of  the 
rocks  (which  literally  looked  like  pepper  in 
the  sky  from  our  position)  against  the 
shields  of  the  constabulary.  These  tactics 
went  on  all  throughout  the  day. 

RXBEL    HEADQUARTERS 

Headquarters  for  the  rebels  Is  a  nine- 
story  apartment  building  which  now  houses 
the  leaders,  civil  rights  supporters  and  such 
protagonists  as  pretty  brown-hair  Bema- 
dette  Devlin,  youngest  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish (Westminister)  Parliament.  From  Its 
roof  flies  the  Tricolor  of  the  Republic  at 
Ireland,  and  Bogside  "ftisileers"  use  It  as 
a  base  from  where  to  heave  their  Molotov 
cocktails.  They  flew  the  American  flag  from 
the  same  staff  yesterday. 
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Today,  all  of  the  Apprentice  Boys  have 
gone  home  while  Derrymen  fight  it  out 
alone — among  themselves.  Palsleyites  (nam- 
ed for  the  North  Ireland  antl-Cathollc  ex- 
tremist Rev.  Ian  Paisley)  support  the  police 
and  have  been  blamed  for  burning  a  Cath- 
olic owned  factory.  The  rebels  were  getting 
new  support  from  foreign  students  in  Bel- 
fast and  a  handful  who  came  up  from  uni- 
versities In  Southern  Ireland. 

"Tell  them  back  In  the  states,"  said  Oak- 
ley, "that  all  we  want  is  one  vote  for  one 
man  .  .  .  and  a  houae  for  every  family — 
Catholic   or   Protestant." 

"Is  that  too  much  to  ask?"  asked  a  bland 
youth  who  was  wearing  the  steel  helmet  he 
wrested  from  a  member  of  the  constabulary. 

"Here,  I  want  you  to  meet  Herbert"  Oak- 
ley Joined  In  again. 

LOST  ONE  ETE 

Herbert  Francis  McCauley,  24,  with  his 
shaggy  red  hair  and  his  tweed  coat  turned 
up  at  the  collar  looked  like  a  prototype  of 
an  IRA  member  of  1916  and  the  later  trou- 
bles with  the  Black  and  Tans. 

'He  lost  his  eye  to  the  police."  Oakley 
said. 

"They  kicked  it  out  ...  in  the  Victoria 
barracks  (police),  the  young  man  said, 
brushing  his  hand  across  a  false  eye  that 
looked  too  small  for  Its  red  rimmed  socket. 

Another  fiurry  of  stones  and  most  of  the 
crowd  around  me  moved  to  the  small  alley 
off  William  St.  where  the  battle  line  had 
been  drawn. 

"See  we  use  rocks  .  .  .  not  guns."  one  young- 
ster explained  and  demonstrated  by  a  run- 
ning throw  in  the  direction  of  the  police. 

WOULD    USE    GUNS 

Another  had  no  such  aversion  to  fire- 
arms: "If  we  had  guns  It  would  be  all  over 
now  .  .  ." 

"Mind  now,"  Oakley  said.  "We  are  fighting 
for  our  homes,  our  women  and  children. 
Last  night  they  (Palsleyites)  burned  a  shirt 
factory — where  we  make  our  living — and 
they  marched  on  the  Catholic  Church.  We 
had  to  break  out  of  the  bogside  to  stop 
them  by  forming  a  line. 

"There's  the  flag  we  sre  fighting  for.'"  Oak- 
ley said,  pointing  to  the  Insurgent  tricolor, 
the  Union  Jack  is  hoisted  above  bridges  and 
Orange  halls  by  loyalists  to  confront  the 
Catholics  as  much  as  a  symbol  of  patriot- 
ism. 

Oakley,  McCauley,  and  the  others  who 
came  around  told  how  they  welcomed  the 
arrival  of  British  troops  as  a  victory.  It  shows 
the  world  they  felt  the  North  Oovernment 
was  no  longer  able  to  maintain  control. 

"It  can  only  work  to  our  good,'"  said 
McCauley."' 

NEVER   BE   THE    SAME 

Dorman  Malachy  told  how  things  will 
never  be  the  same  In  Northern  Ireland  now 
that  the  events  of  Derry  and  the  deaths  in 
Ulster  have  focused  world  attention  on  their 
corner  of  the  island. 

Earlier  John  Hume,  civil  rights  leader  and 
member  of  the  North  (Stormont)  Govern- 
ment, had  expressed  the  same  conviction  to 
me.  Like  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Hume  Is  an  advocate  of  non-violent  demon- 
strations. 

Hume  and  other  civil  rights  leaders  have 
made  strong,  complaints  of  Orange  night- 
riders  who  raid  homes  of  Catholic  ghettos 
with  petrol  bombs  and  who  in  the  pattern 
of  Ku  Klux  Klan — nail  threatening  letters 
on  Catholic  doors. 

Yet.  Hume  believes  the  major  problem  here 
may  be  economic.  The  bulk  of  some  1.800 
young  workers  released  when  a  big  company 
failed  two  years  ago  have  yet  to  be  placed. 
Religious  prejudice  simply  worsens  a  serious 
situation. 

Of  course  the  matter  of  a  united  Ireland 
Is  always  in  the  minds  of  the  Catholic  major- 
ity here  In  Derry  and  In  most  of  Northern 
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Ireland,  HuQie  explained.  The  south  Irish 
consider  Irel^ind  one  nation,  culturally,  his- 
torically. Thjey  ask  Americans  how  they'd 
put  up  wlty  having  New  England  severed 
and  annexed  by  Canada. 

Hume  feeU  a  United  Ireland  will  not  hap- 
pen, howeveil  until  it  Is  economically  feasi- 
ble which  mteht  not  be  for  some  time. 

Back  at  the  barricades,  however,  there 
seemed  much  less  hope  of  unity.  A  rosy- 
cheeked  Ulsier  constabulary  man.  pulled 
up  the  plastlfc  visor  on  his  steel  helmet.  He 
and  his  colleagues  seemed  remarkably  re- 
strained in  mght  of  accusations  that  they 
attacked  Irish  homes  In  the  Bogslde. 

Asked  how  it  felt  getting  the  brunt  of 
attacks  from  both  sides  of  the  Derry  con- 
frontation, the  constabulary  man  said  "Not 
from  two  sl^es.  one  side.  We've  got  one 
e's  in  there,"  pointing  to  the 
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It  pleases  me,  therefore,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  retirement  to  make  known 
these  facts.  I  am  doubly  proud  that  Dr. 
Block  has  chosen  to  remain  in  our  area 
and  continue  his  great  medical  work  for 
the  benefit  of  our  community. 
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SALUTE  to  COL  HERBERT  E 
BLOCK.  OUTSTANDING  MEDICAL 
OFFICER 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

I  OF    TEXAS 

IN. THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
'Wedneskay,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  WRI^T.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1989.  a  truly  outstanding  medi- 
cal officer,  Whose  service  dates  from 
Pearl  Harbofl  Day,  retired  from  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  at JCarswell  Air  Force  Base  In 
my  district.  He  is  Col.  Herbert  E.  Block, 
who  for  mone  than  5  years  has  served 
with  great  dfetinction  as  commander  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Hospital  at  Carswell. 
Many  of  hi^  fellow  medical  officers  and 
others  within  the  military  know  of  this 
man's  superlative  performance  as  a 
medical  office?-,  hospital  commander,  and 
orthopedic  sutgeon. 

Few.  however,  are  aware  that  in  addi- 
tion to  his  burdensome  regular  duties. 
Colonel  Bloct  has  devoted  countless 
hours  of  voluntary  work  out  of  sheer 
compassion  fcr  his  fellow  man. 

Through  his  selfless  efforts,  the  Cars- 
well  hospital  has  become  recognized  as 
one  of  the  Nt.tion's  best  medical  facili- 
ties, either  in  or  out  of  the  military.  Al- 
most legend  are  the  many  hours  he  has 
spent  almost  daily,  seeking  to  salvage 
broken  bodies  and  to  restore  them  to 
usefulness. 

There  are  hundreds  of  families  in  the 
Fort  Worth  area  who  owe  Dr.  Block  an 
outstanding  d;bt.  These  are  the  wives, 
mothers  and  fathers,  and  children  of  our 
Vietnam  wounded  of  all  branches  of  the 
service  who  have  found  in  Colonel  Block 
a  man  of  mercy  and  help.  Working  with 
my  office  and  icting  on  his  own,  he  has 
enabled  more  ihan  100  Vietnam  casual- 
ties to  be  broudht  close  to  home  and  their 
loved  ones,  regardless  of  their  branch  of 
service  and  often  within  days  of  having 
been  wounded  on  the  battlefield.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Amy  and  Navy  who  other- 
wise would  have  suffered  long  convales- 
cent periods  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
miles    away    l  rom    their    loved    ones, 
through  this  cne  man's  actions,  found 
the  peace  and  hearness  to  home  they  so 
urgently  needed.  The  Carswell  Hospital 
always  found  joom  for  these  men,  and 
their  country  |was  able  to  show  them 
fuller  appreciation  as  a   result  of  Dr 
Block. 


WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or  ViRciNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  3.  1969 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  recently  announced  plans 
to  cut  $4.1  billion  from  the  defense  spend- 
ing program,  but  those  who  would  down- 
grade our  military  to  a  point  of  im- 
potency  immediately  set  up  a  howl  for 
even  deeper  cuts.  But.  as  the  Defense 
Secretary  has  pointed  out,  those  who  are 
demanding  further  large  cuts  are  urging 
a  very  dangerous  course.  An  essential 
military  strength  must  be  maintained  In 
the  Interest  of  national  security.  A  suc- 
cinct comment  describing  the  Defense 
Secretary's  position  is  made  in  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  August  28,  1969 
issue  of  the  Danville.  Va..  newspaper,  the 
Register.  This  editorial  comment  should 
prove  of  interest  to  most  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  include  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Laird  in  Lion's  Lair 
It  would  have  seemed  that  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvln  R.  Laird  had  better  Judgment 
Acually.  he  did.  Yet  political  considerations 
may  have  altered  the  course  in  the  cause  of 
expediency. 

As  House  Republican  Leader  while  the 
Democrats  were  In  control  of  the  White 
House,  he  was  a  well-trained  seeing-eye  dog 
when  it  came  to  spending  and  other  matters 
around  the  Pentagon.  He  was  an  expert  .  .  . 
and  few  colleagues,  regardless  of  party  afnil- 
ations,  dared  question  that  fact  or  the  man. 

Because  of  Laird's  knowledge  of  the  Pen- 
tagon and  his  standing  on  Capital  Hill,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  turned  to  this  fellow  Republican 
as  his  choice  for  Secretary  of  Defense.  Laird 
didn't  want  to  make  the  change,  pleading 
his  value  in  Congress  (and  well  aware  of  the 
fate  of  previous  secretaries  such  as  Robert 
S.  McNamara » . 

Reluctantly,  he  accepted  the  appointment 
and  the  choice  was  well  received  in  Con- 
gress. 

It  wasn't  long  until  It  became  apparent 
that  Laird  had  stepped  into  a  Uon's  lair- 
not  because  of  anything  he  did  or  didn't  do. 
but  because  of  a  growing  campaign  against 
the  military  of  which  he  is  the  symbol. 

Bitter  opponents  of  Vietnam  policy  started 
a  propaganda  campaign  against  what  they 
termed  the  "military-industrial  complex." 
Intimating  that  the  nation  was  being  driven 
to  bankruptcy  and  disaster  by  a  conspiracy 
between  the  makers  of  munitions  and  the 
Pentagon.  At  one  and  the  same  time,  they 
insisted  that  the  Pentagon  was  a  pawn  of 
moneyed  interests  yet  a  monster  controlling 
Congress. 

Cut  spending,  they  demanded. 

When  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  Laird 
had  worked  for  reduction  in  military  spend- 
ing ..  .  but  never  because  of  such  an  absurd 
accusation.  Because  of  his  stond  while  in 
Congress,  Laird  was  placed  under  tremend- 
ous pressure. 

So.  last  week.  Secretary  Laird  announced 
he  has  cut  •4.1-billlon  from  the  defense 
spending  program  inherited  from  the  John- 
son Administration. 

Instead    of    satisfying     the    critics,    this 


seemed  to  have  whetted  their  appetites  ThM 
yelled  for  more.  '      " 

The  Uberal  Democratic  Study  Group  hur 
riedly    pubUshed    instructions    on    how   to 
probe  into  and  attack  military  spending 

Attention  was  focused  on  military  re 
search,  especially  that  part  which,  on  thi 
surface,  seems  to  have  little  bearing  on  de- 
fense. Laird  countered  that  it  "provides  our 
military  strength  for  the  future."  Yet  it  u 
difficult  for  most  people  to  relate  such  sub- 
jects as  sleep  and  dreams  to  combat. 

On  the  day  before  Congress  started  its 
recess,  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
slipped  through  the  Senate  a  measure  which 
could  cut  millions  from  military  research 
projects  not  related  directly  to  military  func- 
tions or  operations. 

Actually  the  attack  on  unusual  mlUury 
research  is  designed  to  convince  the  public 
that  the  Pentagon  is  throwing  away  their  tax 
dollars  .  .  thus  build  pressure  that  would 
result  in  demands  that  could  cut  into  essen- 
tial military  spending  .  .  .  even  the  war  effort 
Laird  told  the  American  Legion  national 
convention  in  Atlanta  this  week  that  con- 
gressional critics  and  their  supporters  are 
"urging  a  very  dangerous  course"  in  demand- 
ing further  large  cuts.  He  was  cheered. 

With  Congress  in  recess,  the  critics  are 
busy  and  are  getting  a  lot  of  press  coverage 
One  could  gain  the  Impression  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Congress  is  determined  to  slash  mil- 
itary budgets.  This  Is  far  from  the  case— as 
later  voting  on  appropriations  will  show. 

Among  those  who  have  rallied  to  the  de- 
fense of  essential  military  spending  is  Rep 
W.  C.  'Dan'  Daniel  of  Virginia's  Fifth  Dis- 
trict. In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Laird  this  week 
he  stated : 

"We  can  not — and  must  not — gamble  with 
our  nation's  security.  In  this  nuclear  age, 
our  military  strength  must  be  second  to 
none,  for  there  simply  will  be  no  Ume  for 
crash  programs  to  rebuild  this  strength 
should  the  need  arise 

"So  long  as  we  keep  the  commitments  we 
have  throughout  the  world  we  must  main- 
tain the  capability  of  honoring  these  com- 
mitments. As  long  as  our  adversaries  main- 
tain their  aggressive  intentions  and 
strengthen  their  capabilities,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  and  overcome  this  aggres- 
sion. Such  a  program  of  preparedness  has  my 
full  support. 

"Of  course  a  constant  vigil  must  be  main- 
tained against  waste  and  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures in  our  defense  effort,  but  essen- 
tial programs  and  systems  must  be  developed 
and  retained  to  assure  that  our  defense  pos- 
ture is  equal  to  or  superior  to  that  of  poten- 
tial adversaries." 

Laird  probably  erred  in  announcing  the 
mUitary  cuts  at  the  time  the  critics  had 
peaked  their  attack.  It  seemed  that  he  was 
yielding  to  them.  It  cerUinly  didn't  silence 
them. 

Yet,  we  have  confidence  that  Laird  will 
not  yield  to  the  danger  point  and  will  heed 
such  advice  as  that  offered  by  Congressman 
Daniel. 


THE  SOVIET  INVASION  OF  CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA: THE  FIRST  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    MARTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  3.  1969 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  ago 
last  month  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces,  led 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  Invaded  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  destroyed  what  had  promised 
to  be  an  evolutionary  movement  toward 
a  more  genuine  form  of  social  democ- 
racy. 


We  all  had  come  to  believe  that  per- 
haps the  Czechoslovaks  had  discovered 
a  unique  formula  by  which  they  could 
give  expression  to  their  own  inner  feel- 
ings of  democracy  while  at  the  same  time 
satisfying  the  security  requirements  of 
their    powerful    neighbor,    the    Soviet 

Union. 

But  in  this  expectation,  both  we  and 
the  Czechoslovaks  had  deceived  our- 
selves, for  in  the  Czech  experiment  the 
Soviets  had  come  face  to  face  with  the 
phenomenon  of  the  idea  of  freedom  as- 
serting itself  within  the  Communist  en- 
vironment. The  Soviets  could  not  tolerate 
this,  because  It  presented  an  irreconcil- 
able contradiction ;  namely,  the  spirit  of 
freedom  in  conflict  with  the  principle  of 
political  tyranny.  If  extended  through- 
out the  East  European  bloc,  it  would 
threaten  the  foundations  of  their  totali- 
tarian system. 

What  the  Soviets  could  not  accept  was 
the  basic  right  of  nations  to  determine 
for  themselves  their  own  destiny;  they 
could  not  accept  the  most  elementary  of 
human  rights,  the  right  of  the  Individual 
to  exist  according  to  his  own  preferences. 
And  so  they  invaded  Czechslovakia ; 
they  violated  these  basic  human  rights; 
they  violated,  too,  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  which  had  held  the  promise  of 
all  mankind  that  the  rights  of  all  would 
be  preserved. 

The  Soviets  tried  to  justify  their  action 
by  a  clever  resort  to  Communist  sophis- 
try :  They  proclaimed  the  Brezhnev  doc- 
trine by  which  they  claimed  for  them- 
selves the  right  to  interfere  and  destroy 
the  natural  right  of  man  to  self-deter- 
mination in  the  interests  of  what  they 
called,  "Socialist  unity." 

But  this  really  has  not  worked:  the 
Russians  were  kidding  themselves.  For 
the  invasion  of  the  land  of  a  "fraternal 
ally  "  which  presented  no  security  threat 
to  the  Soviet  Union  has  shaken  the  whole 
Communist  world  and  has  reduced  enor- 
mously the  prestige  and  respect  that 
many  of  Russia's  allies  and  friends  had 
once  held  for  the  Soviet  Union.  One  only 
has  to  exsunine  the  gross  overstatements 
in  Soviet  declarations  commemorating 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  invasion  to 
see  that  the  Russians  are  really  protest- 
ing too  much.  They  have  a  guilty  con- 
science about  this,  and  this  sense  of  guilt 
has  spread  to  the  Soviet  intellectual  com- 
munity with  the  result  that  it  has  become 
more  and  more  alienated  from  the  re- 
gime. 

Why  should  Communists  "with  a  con- 
science react  this  way?  The  answer,  I 
believe,  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  crime; 
namely,  the  violation,  the  destruction  of 
a  human  right.  The  Soviets  have  had  to 
live  with  this  sense  of  guilt  for  a  year, 
and  this  is  only  the  beginning.  But  it  will 
take  many  years  for  the  people  of  Czech- 
oslovakia to  reconcile  themselves  to  what 
the  Soviets  had  done,  and  if  reconcilia- 
tion comes,  it  will  come,  not  willingly, 
but  by  the  sullen  realization  of  a  people 
faced  with  the  choice  of  survival  as  a 
nation. 

We,  here  in  America,  and  the  Czech- 
oslovaks in  their  homeland,  can  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  hope,  a  dream,  a  great  ex- 
pectation of  a  better  life  that  occurred 
in  the  wake  of  the  onrushing  Soviet  tanks 
a  year  ago;   but  the  people  of  Czech- 
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oslovakla,  though  losing  their  freedom 
have  preserved  their  integrity  and  their 
dignity  as  a  nation:  it  is  the  Soviets  who 
must  face  the  moral  condemnation  of 
mankind,  including  the  silent  condemna- 
tion of  their  "fraternal  allies"  within  the 
Communist  world. 


COMMEMORATION    OF    APOLLO     U 
FLIGHT  BY  OHIOANS 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 


OF    OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3>  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
great  State  of  Ohio,  which  gave  "light 
and  flight"  to  the  world,  was  justifiably 
proud  of  the  part  its  illustrious  son.  Neil 
Armstrong  of  Wapakoneta.  Ohio,  played 
in  the  historic  Apollo  11  moon  mission. 
Two  of  his  prideful  fellow  Buckeyes  have 
written  poems  commemorating  the  his- 
toric flight  of  Armstrong  and  his  fellow 
Astronauts,  Edwin  E.  Aldrln,  of  Mont- 
clalr.  N.J.,  and  Michael  Collins,  of  Hous- 
ton. Tex. 

As  Wapakoneta  hails  and  welcomes 
Neil  Armstrong  this  weekend.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  these  poems  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  They  are  written  by 
Hartley  F.  Dailey,  of  Springfield.  Ohio, 
and  Thomas  E.  KeUey,  of  WUberforce. 
Ohio.  Mr.  Dailey  has  also  composed  a 
touching  tribute  to  Astronauts  Virgil 
Grissom.  Edward  White  and  Roger 
Chaffee,  which  is  also  fitting  to  insert  at 
this  time: 

MOONTIRE 

How  did  they  feel,  those  daring,  valiant  men? 
Setting    their    feet    where    none    had    stood 

before. 
Pacing  that  lonely,  empty,  frozen  world, 
Knowing  themselves  alone,  and  looking  up 
To  where  old  Earth  rolled  calmly  overhead? 

Didn't  they  feel  the  fear,  the  awful  dread? 
Didn't  they  feel  the  chill  of  things  unknown. 
Peering  at  them  from  down  behind  the  rim 
Of  that  age-old  horizon,  undlsttirbed 
Until  this  time,  by  feet  of  earthly  men? 
These  were  the  flrst-born,  stepping  bravely 

out 
For  the  first  time,  from  out  of  that  mighty 

womb 
Men  call  the  Earth,  which  holds  all  earthly 

things 
Safe  In  her  cloying  folds,  nor  lets  them  go. 
Except  In  gravest  danger  and  travail; 
Then    pleads    with    all    her    tears    for    their 

return. 
Now  they  have  shown  the  way,  where  we  may 

go. 
As  those  first  creatures  crept  out  from  the 

sea 

Onto  some  sandy  beach,  to  make  their  home 

In  an  unfriendly,  hostile  element. 

Hall!  Armstrong,  Aldrln,  Collins.  Heroes  all! 

The  Ultimate  Adventure  was  your  goal. 

But  you  have  brought  the  stars  to  all  man- 
kind. 

Harley  F.  Dailet. 

Ohio's  Place  on  the  Moon 
The  "Home  of  Air  Travel" 
Is  a  rightful  name: 
One  that  certainly  Ohio 
Can  very  easily  claim, 

From  Wright  Brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk 
To  Armstrong  on  the  moon; 
All  in  sixty-six  short  years 
Is  really  very  soon. 
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Prom  a  barren  N  C.  hillside 
To  a  mysitlc  powder  dust; 
BUlions  and  billions  of  dollars 
Thousands  of  pounds  of  thrust. 

Man's  first  flight- twelve  seconds 

Only  one  hundred  twenty  feet; 

One    third    of    the    Apollo    Satiirn    Rocket 

That  caused  unknown  planets  to  meet. 

Glenn  started  the  walks 
"For  greater  outer  space; 
Another  famous  Ohio  son 
Who  helped  set  the  pace. 

A  camera  was  there 
For  you  and  me  to  see: 
The  Ijeginnlng  of  a  new  era 
A  new  history  to  be. 

The  marvel  of  the  century 
With  proof  put  there; 
A  Joint  effort  of  millions 
For  all  "mankind"  to  share. 

Pits  and  craters  of  all  sizes 
How  did  they  get  there? 
Silent  for  years  and  years 
Suddenly  for  us  to  share, 

All  of  this  programmed 
Accomplished  with  relative  ease; 
Could  we  get  these  great  minds 
To  help  conquer  man's  disease? 

We  heard  the  President 
A  victory  to  extoll; 
My !  what  a  call  he  made 
200,000  miles,  and  no  toll. 

"That's  one  small  step  for  man. 
One  giant  leap  for  mankind" 
We'll  share  with  civilization 
From  the  moon  what  we  find, 

■"Tranquillity  base  here — 
The  Eagle  has  landed" 
Armstrong  and  Aldrln  were  walking 
Collins  flying  the  Commanded, 

So  man  has  conquered 
Another  mystic  unknown: 
A  marvel  for  the  entire  world 
The  proof  has  now  been  shown, 

"Ply  me  to  the  moon" 
Once  only  a  song  fable; 
Has  now  suddenly  become 
A  waiting  reservation  table, 

A  popular  word  "fantastic" 
A  world  gripped  in  prayer; 
Man  has  conquered  land  and  sea 
He's  now  on  the  way  In  the  air, 

So  If  outer  space  may  become  crowded 
Please  of  me  have  no  fear; 
For  while  you're  on  your  way  to  Mars 
I'll  still  be  sittin'  right  here. 

Thomas  E.  Kxllxt. 


Bright    Angels 
(A    tribute    to    Astronauts    Grissom,    White 
and   Chaffee,   who   died   in   a   most  tragic 
fire  at  Cape  Kennedy,  Jan.  27,  1967) 

Now  they  are  gone,  the  young,  the  brave,  the 

true; 
How  can  the  world  be  still  so  fair  today? 
How  can  the  mocking  Sun  so  bravely  shine? 
Should  not  he  hide  his  firey  countenance 
Behind  the  nimbus  of  the  smoky  pall 
Raised  by  the  altar  of  their  sacrifice? 
Greater  their  deeds  than  those  of  them  who 

die. 
Ringed  by  the  lances  of  the  enemy. 
On  some  grim  field  of  battle,  far  away. 
They  did  not  seek  to  kill,  that  aome  might 

Uve. 
But  Uke  Prometheus  they  sought  to  bring, 
Down  from  the  sky  a  gift  that  all  might 

share. 
Such  gifts  are  not  bought  ll^tly.  some  must 

die; 
It  feU  their  lot  to  pay  the  dearest  price 
Levied  by  Fate  on  all  who  greaUy  dare. 
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win  not  thej  spirlta  of  the  Mighty  Dead 
Unger  In  outer  space,  a  guardian  band, 
To  guide  th^lr  future  comrades  as  they  go 
Across  those  endless,  airless,  sunless  miles. 
To  some  far  planet  of  a  distant  sun 
Where  men  pay  someday  live  In  peace  and 
love, 


And  grow  to 


heights  of  glory  yet  undreamed? 
Haklky  K.  Dailxt. 


NEW    ENGLAND    ELECTRIC    POWER 

HON.  W  LLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or    MAINK 

IN  THE  HduSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
shortage  of  j  electric  power  In  New  Eng- 
land contlnijes  to  threaten  this  vast  area 
of  the  Nortjieaatem  United  States  with 
extensive  piower  failures.  During  the 
month  of  August  there  were  severe  volt- 
age reductl(ins  by  the  power  wanpanles 
of  New  Englind. 

As  this  situation  worsens,  the  private 
utlUtlee  of  New  England  continue  to  ar- 
-gue. against  one  reasonable  solution  to 
the  problem!  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
hydroelectric  power  project  to  be  located 
in  northern  Maine. 

When  the  Dickey  project  was  author- 
ized by  Congress  in  1965,  the  private  utill- 
Ues  of  New  England  immediately  boasted 
of  grandiose^  plans  which  would  supply 
all  the  electlrlc  power  Maine  and  New 
England  woild  ever  need.  These  plans 
have  never  ihaterlallzed,  and  New  Eng- 
land's power  requirements  are  going  un- 
met. 

The  seriousness  of  the  crisis  prompted 
the  Governor  of  Maine  to  make  a  public 
statement  last  week.  I  commend  this 
statement  to*  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House: 

Statbmxnt  it  Gov.  KzimrrH  M.  Cttstis 

It  la  with  a  feeling  of  grave  concern  that 
I  have  learned  I  from  the  Maine  Public  Utili- 
ties Oommlsslftn  that  on  three  recent  oc- 
casions New  E^igland  has  come  dangerously 
close  to  suffering  a  serious  power  shortage 

On  August  ♦th.  August  18th  and  August 
25th  there  ha^e  been  voltage  reductions  by 
the  power  companies  of  New  England  rang- 
ing from  5%  t<»'^2%.  ■         * 

As  Govemoii  it  Is  my  duty  to  publicly 
register  my  concern. 

What  Is  tru^y  alarming  in  this  situation 
Is  that  in  the^e  instances.  New  England  did 
not  have  suffltlent  generating  capacity  to 
maintain  the  Required  reserves.  These  re- 
serves are  noniaUy  15%.  They  had  been  re- 
duced to  abouti  3%  when  the  voltage  reduc- 
tions were  ordeied. 

It  Is  also  cleir  that  the  shortage  is  based 

solely  on  Xailur^  to  meet  the  supply  of  power 

It  Is  equally  clear  that  the 

a  power  reserve  for  develop- 

■■es  In  New  England  Is  not 
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mated  and  Inadequate.  Expensive  publicity 
campaigns  have  told  us  time  and  time  again 
that  the  Big  Eleven  powerloop  would  take 
care  of  all  of  New  England's  power  needs.  We 
were  told  that  there  was  no  need  to  build 
the  Dlckey-Llncoln  dam  .  .  .  that  Dlckey- 
Llncoln 's  power  was  not  necessary. 

What  disturbs  me  most  Is  the  questionable 
estimates  of  future  needs  for  electrical  power 
that  the  private  power  industry  has  reported. 
Based  on  the  fact  that  their  plans  for  power 
supply  today  are  Inadequate,  how  can  we 
have  confidence  that  the  power  for  future 
consumption  will  beready  when  It  Is  needed? 

And  here  we  are  m  a  situation  where  three 
times  In  one  month.  New  England  has  come 
close  to  suffering  a  "brown-out"  of  elec- 
tricity. If  not  worse. 

This  startling  fact  of  New  England's 
shortage  of  power  capacity  calls  for  thorough 
examination  of  our  problems  and  more  ade- 
quate plans  In  both  the  private  and  pubUc 
sectors. 

To  meet  this  power  shortage  I  recommend 
four  approaches. 

First,  If  New  England  is  going  to  have  to 
suffer  through  power  shortages,  then  the  Im- 
portance of  building  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
project  becomes  more  evident.  And  Its  Im- 
portance Is  not  confined  to  northern  New 
England,  but  to  all  of  New  England  I  feel  It 
behooves  those  New  England  Congressional 
members  who  have  opposed  Dlckey-Llncoln 
perhaps  out  of  a  reasoning  that  It  could  not 
benefit  their  area,  should  now  look  to  the 
fact  that  theU-  districts  may  suffer  power 
failures  unless  the  added  capacity  of  a 
Dlckey-Llncoln  dam  Is  provided.  This  Is  not 
to  mention  the  all-Important  price  yardstick 
that  a  public  power  project  would  provide 
Secondly,  the  state  Legislature  should 
create  a  Maine  Power  Authority  to  enable 
the  state  to  supplement  the  private  power 
industry  as  necessary  to  help  meet  the  de- 
mands of  new  industry  and  an  increaslnK 
population.  ^ 

Third,  the  private  power  companies  should 
review  their  projections  and  plans  for  future 
electricity  power  needs. 

And,  finally,  our  plans  for  meeting  needs 
for  New  England  consumers  of  electricity 
should  be  more  carefully  coordinated 
throughout  the  New  England  states  through 
both  public  and  private  cooperation. 

A  continued  lack  of  power  capaoillty  will 
certainly  inhibit  the  economic  well-being  of 
New  England.  If  adequate  service  cannot  be 
maUitalned,  then  we  stand  to  lose  out  In  the 
competition  for  Industry.  It  Is  a  grave  and 
an  unnecessary  situation  that  private  utility 
management  has  aUowed  to  develop 

I  hope  that  Congress,  which  has  before  It 
an  appropriation  to  continue  the  planmng 
of  the  Dlckey-Llnooln  dam,  will  conalder 
these  new  facts  when  its  deliberations  are 
made. 


September  3,  1969     I     September  3,  1969 
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HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dan- 
gerous testing  of  chemical-biological 
weapons  and  the  handling  of  deadly 
gases  has  been  a  source  of  concern  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation.  The  efforts  of 
many  Members  of  Congress  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  the  dimensions  of 
this  problem  before  the  Nation.  As  the 
extent  of  the  CBW  became  known  I 
joined  with  other  coUeagues  in  introdiic- 
mg  a  resolution  to  attempt  to  get  the 


United  States  to  sign  the  Geneva  Protn 
col  of  1925,  which  outlaws  the  use  of  such 
weapons.  " 

One  of  my  constituents,  Mr    Robert 
Carter  Holmes,   sent   me  a  thoughtful 
paper  on  the  problem  of  chemical  and 
biological  warfare.  I  would  like  to  in 
elude  this  paper  in  the  Record  : 
Chemical  and  Biological  Wabfare:  A  Human 

AND    EWVIRONMBNTAL    THREAT 
I.    THE    DAN0EK8    OF    CBW 

All  sane  people  regard  the  prospect  of  nu 
clear  warfare  with  horror.  Beyond  the  in 
credible  misery  unleashed  by  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  «ielr  long-term  effects  on  human 
genetics  and  natural  ecology  are  Immeasur- 
able and  catastrophic.  The  Ill-effects  extend 
to  testing  as  well.  The  Japanese  are  nation- 
ally aware   of   the  fate  of  several  Japanese 
flshCTmen    who    were    exposed    to   radiation 
emitted  by  American  open-air  tests  in  the 
Pacific.    More    recently.    Dr.    Sternglass    re- 
leased the  results  of  hU  study  of  the  genetic 
effects  of  tests  conducted  In  the  United  States 
during  the  1950'8.  He  reports  that  radiation 
carried  downwind  from  the  test  site  caused 
a  dramatic  halt  In  the  decline  of  the  Infant 
mortality  rates  In  the  affected  states    While 
government  scientists  were  predictably  quick 
to    disparage    his    Interpretations    of    data 
Sternglass'  conclusions  once  again  give  rise 
to   serious   questions   about   the   potentially 
tragic  effects  of  nuclear  testing.  Their  Im- 
plications  for    the    survivability    of    infants 
bom  m  the  aftermath  of  widespread  nuclear 
war   make   questionable    whether   humanity 
as  a  species  could  live  to  re-buUd  the  world 
It  had  destroyed. 

While  doubts   about  the  wisdom  of  nu- 
clear  warfare  are  widespread,  only  recently 
has  public  attention  begun  to  focus  on  an- 
other equally  dangerous  field  of  military  en- 
deavor, the  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
program.  As  the  New  York  Times  said  edi- 
torially on  July  9,  "Dean  Swift  himself  could 
not   do  Justice  to   a   world   which  over  the 
centuries  and  with  great  skill  has  eliminated 
diseases  one  by  one  for  the  sake  of  humani- 
ty, and  then  systematically  bred  the  germs 
of   those   diseases   as   a   possible   weapon  of 
war."  It  Is  often  said  that  no  nation  could 
"win"  an  atomic  war.  Olven  the  unpredicta- 
bility of  epidemics,  natural  or  man-induced, 
and    the    Immeasurable    long-term    conse- 
quences   for    the    environment    of   chemical 
and  bacteriological  contamination,  the  same 
Is  true  of  chemical-biological  weapons.  The 
military  and  Its  advocates  take  great  pains 
to  present  CBW  as  a  virtuous  alternative  to 
nuclear  annihilation.  They  argue  that  dis- 
abling gases  and  viruses  are  humane  com- 
pared to  the  weapons  which  destroyed  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki.  Nothing  could  be  far- 
ther from  the  truth.  The  names  of  the  mili- 
tary's   biological    weapons    are    names   that 
have  struck  terror  In  the  hearts  of  men  for 
centuries:  anthrax,  plague,  brucellosis,  chol- 
era.   And   chemical-biological    weapons   can 
be    easily    produced    In    any    well-equipped 
medical   or   biochemical   laboratory  at  rela- 
tively low-cost,  making  every  nation  a  po- 
tential military  Goliath.' 

A  recent  United  Nations  report  documents 
"the  frightful  dangers  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  [and]  the  folly  of  their  con- 
templated use  as  well  as  their  total  unpre- 
dlctablUty."  -■  It  discusses  too  "their  possi- 
ble destruction  of  the  environment  even 
where  they  do  not  Immediately  wipe  out  a 
whole  population,  including  those  who  ini- 
tiate their  use."  Even  if  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  are  never  used  In  warfare, 
the  research,  development,  testing,  produc- 
tion and  storage  of  such  agents  as  VX  a 
nerve-gas  capable  of  kllUng  a  man  In  drop- 
let dosage)    and  Anthrax  poee  an  Immense 
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threat  to  the  health  and  safety  of  man  and 
his  environment.  An  expert  In  atmospheric 
microbiology  writes : 

■The  topic  [of  biological  warfare]  Is 
shrouded  In  official  secrecy,  but  the  little  In- 
formation already  released  |ln  1961]  sug- 
gests that,  if  deliberate  dissemination  of 
pathogens  (or  toxins)  were  ever  attempted, 
contamination  of  the  air  might  be  one  of 
the  dangers   to  be   anticipated." ' 

Dr.  Gregory's  warning  holds  true  of  both 
actual  warfare  usage  and  preparatory  field 
tests  alike.  England  provides  an  ominous 
example  of  the  possible  environmental  effects 
of  the  testing  of  virulent  biological  agents. 
The  British  CBW  service  conducted  experi- 
ments with  the  deadly  disease  Anthrax  on 
Grulnard  Island,  off  Scotland,  in  1941. 
Anthrax  Is  transmitted  mainly  through  the 
skin  (percutaneously)  and  by  Inhalation, 
and  can  be  conveyed  to  humans  by  infected 
animals;  it  is  described  as  "one  of  the  most 
stable  agents"  and  is  "normally  fatal".*  The 
sheep  population  of  Grulnard  was  anni- 
hilated by  the  tests,  and  today — 28  years 
lat,er — the  Island  remains  uninhabitable. 
Officials  at  Porton.  the  center  of  British  re- 
search in  chemical  and  biological  warfare, 
say  it  will  remain  uninhabitable  for  at  least 
100  years  to  come.' 

Grulnard  Island  Is  not  the  only  example 
of  the  threat  posed  by  chemical-biological 
warfare  programs  to  human  health  and 
natural  ecology.  In  1968,  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
station  on  Peale  Island  In  the  Wake  Atoll 
was  evacuated  after  fifty  persons  fell  mys- 
teriously sick  In  one  day.  An  Army  chemical 
officer  dispatched  from  Hawaii  to  determine 
the  cause  attributed  the  illnesses  to  leakage 
of  a  poison  gas  called  chloroplcrln  from  con- 
tainers dumped  near  Wake  Island  after 
World  War  n.« 

.'V  far  greater  danger  to  the  lives  of  millions 
of  people  came  to  light  In  North  Europe  dur- 
ing this  writing.  On  August  11,  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  reported  that  six  fisher- 
men on  a  Danish  trawler  operating  In  much- 
used  fishing  grounds  of  the  Baltic  Sea 
developed  symptoms  of  mustard  gas  poison- 
ing. Twenty  thousand  tons  of  German  chem- 
ical warfare  materiel  were  dumped  into  the 
Baltic  under  British  orders  at  the  end  of 
World  War  11.  Gas  "apparently  leaked  from 
rusting  containers",  contaminating  the  fish 
and  nets  which  the  fishermen  handled.  West 
German,  Swedish  and  Danish  experts 
launched  an  emergency  investigation  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  seabed  and  water  con- 
tamination, and  the  normally  crowded  resorts 
of  Sweden's  Baltic  coast  were  quarantined. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  recently-netted  fish 
destined  for  human  consumption  have  been 
declared  contaminated.  Among  the  agents 
resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  Is  Tabun, 
an  extremely  lethal  nerve  gas  sometimes 
called  'Madness  Gas'. 

The  threat  of  contamination  from  chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare  activities  exists  In 
the  United  States  as  well.  Seymovir  Hersh 
documents  several  cases  of  such  contamina- 
tion near  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,  a 
main  center  for  CW  storage.  Serious  pollu- 
tion resulted  from  Ill-planned  disposal  of 
arsenal  waste  material  In  open-air  reservoirs 
during  the  1950's.  After  the  ruin  of  local 
farmland  by  Irrigation  with  polluted  water, 
and  the  death  of  large  numbers  of  wildfowl. 
the  Army  with  delay  and  denial  hastily  dug 
;i  mile-deep  underground  lake  for  waste  dis- 
posal. This  action  In  turn  caused  a  sharp 
rise  In  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  In  the 
vicinity  of  Denver,  Colorado. 

The  best-known  Illustration  of  the  danger 
of  CBW  activities  came  from  the  Dugway 
Proving  Grounds  In  March,  1968.  Ranchers  in 
Skull  Valley,  which  is  40  miles  west  of  Dug- 
way, discovered  a  large  number  of  dead  sheep 
one  morning.  By  the  end  of  the  month  some 
6400  sheep  had  died.  Countering  the  specula- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tion  of  reporters,  Dugway  and  Army  officials 
Immediately  denied  that  any  tests  of  toxic 
agents  had  been  conducted  at  the  site  during 
the  year.  Eventually  the  Army  admitted  re- 
sponsibility for  the  death  of  the  sheep.  The 
agent  In  question,  according  to  Hersh,  was 
VX,  "a  persistent  chemical  with  a  heavy  con- 
sistency land  which)  evaporates  slowly".' 
The  Incident  came  during  a  routine  test 
whose  purpose  was  to  determine  the  behav- 
ior of  VX  aerosol  In  wind.  The  test-plane  re- 
leased the  gas  at  the  scheduled  moment  but 
the  doors  of  Its  spray-tanks  failed  to  close  as 
the  plane  roared  skyward.  Lethal  gas  drifted 
toward  Interstate  Highway  40,  "a  heavily 
travelled  route  which  serves  as  the  main  link 
between  the  Midwest  and  Northern  Cali- 
fornia". An  unexpected  change  In  wind 
direction  carried  the  gas  Instead  to  Skull 
VaUey. 

Chemical  and  biological  warfare  activi- 
ties— Including  research,  development,  test- 
ing, production  and  storage — present  a  tre- 
mendous and  Incalculable  danger  to  human 
life  and  natural  environment.  What  the 
New  York  Times  called  "the  solemn  lunacy 
of  stockpiling  lethal  bacteria  and  poisonous 
gases  In  the  name  of  national  defense"  Is  a 
direct  threat  to  every  human  being. 

While  mUltary  and  civilian  supporters  of- 
ten argue  that  chemical-biological  warfare 
programs  are  oriented  to  defense  against  a 
potential  CBW  aggressor,  the  distinction  be- 
tween defensive  and  offensive  work  in  this 
field  is  tenuous  at  best  Too,  the  programs 
are  defended  on  the  grounds  that  their  by- 
products, presumably  like  those  of  the  space 
and  nuclear  programs,  promise  many  jjeace- 
ful  benefits.  In  this  connection,  it  Is  useful 
to  remember  that  the  profession  of  the  mili- 
tary Is  not  public  health  but  warfare,  and 
that  any  peaceful  by-products  are,  by  the 
nature  of  the  profession.  Just  that:  by-prod- 
ucts of  death-oriented  work.  As  Dr.  Gregory 
stated,  "The  published  studies  on  alr-sam- 
pllng  equipment  and  epidemiology  that  come 
from  official  defense  laboratories  are  small 
compensation  for  this  threat  by  man  to  his 
own  health  and  agriculture."" 

Public  health  and  ecology  are  not  military 
specialties.  On  May  8,  congressman  Richard 
D.  McCarthy  (D-N.Y.)  revealed  to  the  press 
that  the  Army  was  planning  to  transport 
"obsolete"  chemical  agents  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Arsenal  in  Colorado  and  the  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal  In  Maryland  to  the  Naval  Am- 
munition Depot  at  Earle.  New  Jersey.  The 
agents  were  to  be  carried  across  country, 
through  heavily  populated  areas.  In  approxi- 
mately HOC  railroad  cars  over  a  three-month 
period:  they  would  then  be  transferred  to 
four  Liberty  ships  and  carried  to  a  spot  250 
miles  Into  the  Atlantic  where  they  would  be 
sunk.  The  operation  was  scheduled  to  begin 
on  May  16  and  continue  Into  August.  The 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  reported  on  May  9 
that  the  Transportation  Department  "had 
granted  the  Army  the  necessary  permit". 
General  James  A.  Hebbeler,  chief  of  Cheml- 
cal-Blological-Radlologlcal  and  Nuclear  Op- 
erations, told  a  House  Foreign  Affairs  sub- 
committee that  similar  operations  had  been 
carried  out  in  the  past  Involving  a  total  of 
twelve  Liberty  ships.  He  assured  Congress 
that  "stringent  safety  precautions"  would  be 
taken. 

On  May  15,  the  Chronicle  reported  that 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  L«slle  L. 
Glasgow  testified  before  the  same  subcom- 
mittee that  the  Army  did  not  Inform  his 
Department  of  the  disposal  plan  until  two 
days  after  Representative  McCarthy's  public 
statement.  He  said  he  opposed  the  plan  "In 
principle"  but  gave  It  his  "qualified  endorse- 
ment as  the  least  objectionable  way  of  doing 
a  necessary  Job".  Representative  McCarthy 
told  the  same  subcommittee  that  the  chief 
engineer  at  Edgewood  Arsenal  disputed  the 
Army's  official  contention  that  ocean  dis- 
posal was  the  best  method.  The  engineer  said 
that  the  agents — ^whlch  were  never  publicly 
Identified,  but  some  of  which  were  i^ipar- 
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ently  loaded  In  cluster  bombs — could  be 
destroyed  in  one  year  by  use  of  caustic  soda. 
Charles  L.  Poor,  Acting  Assistant  Army  Secre- 
tary for  Research  and  Development,  said  the 
Army  would  not  have  to  resort  to  disposal 
at  sea  in  the  future  becatise.  in  UPI's  words, 
"It  win  no  longer  amass  huge  quantities  of 
them  and  (sic!)  because  newer  agents  are 
easier  to  decontaminate  where  they  are  .  . 

Congressional  uproar  forced  the  Army  to 
submit  Its  plan  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  "Independent"  review.  The 
scheme  was  eventually  dropped  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  NA8  and  the  agents  were  to  be 
defused  by  other  means  which  would  not  re- 
quire transcontinental  shipping. 

UPI  did  not  say  what  "newer  agente"  Sec- 
retary Poor  had  In  mind.  But  It  was  clear 
that  one  public  embarrassment  was  not  go- 
ing to  deter  the  Pentagon  from  pursuing  Its 
CBW  program  at  full-speed.  Even  in  the  heat 
of  the  controversy  over  the  ocean  disposal 
plan.  Representative  McCarthy  learned  that 
the  Army  was  testing  what  the  Chronicle 
called  "a  lethal  strain  of  encephalitis"  at  the 
Dugway  Proving  Grounds,  site  of  the  tests 
which  killed  6400  sheep  a  year  before.  The 
proper  name  of  the  disease  was  Venezuelan 
Equine  Encephalitis!  VEE) ,  which  Is  "a  virus 
disease  that  can  cause  crippling  damage  to 
the  human  central  nervous  system".' 

Poor's  statement  Illustrates  the  duplicity  of 
the  Pentagon's  dealings  with  Congress  and 
the  public  in  the  question  of  CBW.  Both  con- 
tentions cannot  be  simultaneously  true: 
either  the  Army  will  not  amass  quantities  of 
CB  agents,  or  tlhose  agents  It  toill  amass  will 
be  more  easily  decontaminated  A  letter  sent 
by  Brigadier  General  Hebbeler  in  response  to 
a  letter  I  wrote  condemning  the  sea  disposal 
plan  contains  similarly  contradictory  impli- 
cations. He  wrote: 

"Marine  biologists  and  oceanographers 
were  consulted.  They  determined  that  at 
the  depth  of  the  planned  dlspKDsal  there 
would  be  no  effect  on  the  ecology.  At  the 
great  depth,  7200  feet,  where  It  Is  proposed 
to  place  thU  material,  there  Is  virtually  no 
significant  fish  life  and  the  water  Is  very 
quiet,  almost  unmovlng.  It  takes  some  forty 
years  for  a  sample  of  water  at  that  great 
depth  to  rise  to  the  sxirface." 

The  letter  continued  with  the  unlikely 
copulative  "Moreover  (sic:  I.e.  'If  that  doesn't 
convince  you   .   .   .'). 

"If  any  leakage  should  occur,  hydrolysis 
would  quickly  make  the  agent  harmless  The 
agents  involved  would  be  decomposed  If  con- 
sumed and  there  would  be  no  accumulation 
of  poison  In  the  body.  Thus  If  a  fish  Is  acci- 
dentally exposed  to  these  agents  It  would  not 
be  harmful  If  consumed  by  man  or  other 
fish." 

Some  questions  which  immediately  come 
to  mind  reading  this  letter  are:  If  hydrolysU 
can  decontaminate  the  agents  (whose  tox- 
icity, according  to  Hebbeler,  "has  been  highly 
exaggerated")  with  such  ease  and  efBclency, 
why  could  this  process  not  have  been  used  In- 
stead of  ocean  disposal?  Why  does  Hebbeler 
argue  first  that  the  agents  will  not  contami- 
nate fish  because  fish  do  not  live  in  the 
depths  proposed  (I.e.  If  they  did  they  might 
be  contaminated?)  but  then  deny  that  the 
agents  would  be  capable  of  harming  any- 
thing anyhow  (I.e.  regardless  of  their 
depth)  ?  If,  Indeed,  the  agents  are  not  sus- 
ceptible to  such  hydrolltlc  decontamina- 
tion— as  the  need  to  use  caustic  soda  would 
Indicate — then  why  It  Is  not  Just  as  dan- 
gerous If  they  leak  and  rise  to  the  surface 
40  years  hence  rather  than  one  or  two  years 
hence?  ThU  argument  sounds  very  much 
like  carelessly  deferring  the  potential  dU- 
aster  to  a  future  generation,  a  sort  of  argu- 
ment often  heard  from  the  Pentagon. 

General  Hebbeler  also  said  in  his  letter, 
"Every  effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  having 
the  trains  go  through  major  metropolitan 
areas.  Trains  will  not  stop  In  any  towns  or 
cities."  Yet  ABC  News  on  May  8  showed  that 
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these  efforts  wbuld  not  prevent  the  nerve-gaa 
trains  to  paea  within  yards  of  schools,  hospi- 
tals and  crowcted  residential  areas.  The  Army 
continued  for  months  to  deny.  In  the  face  of 
overwhelming  evidence,  that  chemical  war- 
fare tests  wer«(  responsible  for  the  Skull  Val- 
ley Incident.  I^ow  long  would  the  Army  have 
denied  reepon^blllty  for  the  massive  tragedy 
which  might  well  have  occurred  had  the 
planned  dlspo^  of  lethal  chemical  agents 
been  conducted  as  scheduled? 

n.    rUN*ING    THK    CBW    PROGSAM 

A  major  dlllfculty  facing  opponents  of  the 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  program  Is 
the  failure  of  the  Pentagon  to  make  available 
a  comprehenal»e  and  itemized  budget.  When 
Senator  Mclntsrre's  Research  Committee  tried 
to  learn  exactljr  how  much  of  the  proposed 
appropriation  Was  to  be  spent  on  CB  research 
and  developmeht,  they  faced  the  formidable 
task  of  sifting  hundreds  of  Individual  items 
from  the  Immeiise  Pentagon  budget:  military 
budget  writers  had  not  seen  flt  to  group  them 
together  m  on*  category.  The  result  can  be 
misleading  Indeed,  and  even  congressmen 
have  little  recourse. 

Mclntyre's  su  bcommlttee,  after  long  inves- 
tigation and  "considerable  checking  with  the 
military,  found  that  the  Pentagon  planned 
to  spend  $88  n^llllon  on  CBW  research  and 
^velopaaent.  "of  which  $16  million  was  for 
•«ffenaJ*»    uses'l"."    The    subcommittee    de- 
cided to  eUmliiate  the  $16  million  marked 
'offensive'  but  recommended  authorization  of 
the  remaining  #72  million,  which  it  assimied 
to  be  for  strlctu  defensive  work.  Senator  Mc- 
Intyre  reasoned;  "We  must  do  all  we  can  to 
protect   our   people  and   our   troops   against 
biological  and  ckemlcaJ  agents,  but  measured 
against   this   naklon's   traditional   opposition 
to  the  offensive '  use  of  such  agents  we  could 
not  justify  the  Research  and  development  ex- 
penditures for  ihat  purpose."  The  program, 
according  to  Mctntyre.  would  have  faced  even 
heavier  cuts  on  ihe  floor  had  the  subcommit- 
tee not  first  d«nonstrated  that  It  had  re- 
viewed the  CBW  budget  carefully  with  blue 
pencil  In  hand,  'the  assumption  seemed  to  be 
that  the  prograii  was.  Indeed,  primarily  de- 
fensive and.  with  the  exception  of  speclflcally 
offensive  R&D.  Should  be  continued. 

The  subcommittee's  findings,  however,  do 
not  square  with,  statements  made  earlier  In 
the  year  by  the  Pentagons  chief  of  CBR  and 
Nuclear  Operations.  General  Hebbeler.  Testi- 
fying before  an  i^nofllclal  group  of  concerned 
congressmen  and  senators,  he  acknowledged 
that  the  military  planned  to  spend  no  less 
than  $360  million  on  chemical  and  biological 
warfare    during    fiscal    1969.    Approximately 
half  of  this  amoi^nt — some  $175  million — was 
aald  to  be  earmrl^ed  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  the  other  half  for  "production"  " 
Thus  the  Penta^n  itself,  through   Its  top 
CBW  official,  adnjltted  to  a  CBW  research  and 
development   expenditure  twice   that  deter- 
mined by  Senatcr  Mclntyre's  subcommittee. 
But  the  obvious  iquestlon  arising  from  Heb- 
beler's  Informal  testimony  Is  why  the  Pen- 
tagon requires  another  $175  million  for  "pro- 
duction. "  Production  of  what?  Representative 
McCarthy  provl(|ed   part   of   the   answer  on 
July  15  when  he  ^sclosed  that  the  Army  was 
allegedly  planning  a  new  "chemical  cluster 
weapon    for    toxlt    payloads."   He   said    that 
D.O.D.  had  advertised  for  contractors'  bids  on 
February  2.  and  that  production  was  to  begin 
soon  at  Newport.j  Indlana.i^  Seymour  Hersh 
m  his  recent  boqk  Chemical  and  Biolo0cai 
Warfare,  Americans  Hidden  Arsenal,  identifies 
the  Newport  Ch^nlcal   Plant  as   "the  mili- 
tary's manufacturing  plant  for  the  nerve  gas 
VX".  built  m  lat4  1959  or  early  1960  with  a 
capital  Investment  of  $13.5  million  and  op- 
erated (as  of  1961  the  last  year  such  figures 
were  released)  at  Ian  annual  cost  of  $3  5  mll- 
Uon.'»  While  the  niear  total  secrecy  surround- 
ing the  entire  program  makes  Judgment  dif- 
ficult. It  U  a  fair  ^ess  that  a  good  portion  of 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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the  $175  million  tagged  'production'  sup- 
ports  the  manufacture  of  offensive  chemical 
and   biological   weapons. 

But    experience    strongly    suggests    that 
Pentagon  officials,  with  their  vested  interest 
in  securing  Congressional   fund   authoriza- 
tion, tend  greatly  to  underestimate  the  costs 
of  their  own  operations.  Hersh  wrote  In  the 
June,  1969.  Issue  of  Ramparts  that  the  true 
expenditure  planned  for  CBW  programs  In 
fiscal   1969   IS  twice  what  General   Hebbeler 
admitted.  He  refers  to  a  newsletter  published 
for  the  defense  Industry  by  the  Defense  Mar- 
keting Service  which  put  the    1969   budget 
of  the  Edgewood  Arsenal  alone  at  $421  5  mil- 
lion,    "of  which  $67.3   million   Is  earmarked 
i^JJ^^?,^"^-  ^'^^^*  rainion  for  procurement. 
$9.6  million  for  operating  costs  and  $1  9  mll- 
lon  for  stock  funds".  The  question,  again 
is    procurement  of  what'?  Hersh  quotes  the 
saine  seml-offlclal  source  as  saying  that  the 
budget  of  Fort  Detrtck   (Md.),  which  U  the 
mam  center  of  biological  warfare  work,  is 
$29.8  million,  and  that  "more  than  $75  mll- 
Uon'-^waa  to  be  spent  on  four  other  CW  and 
™  if?   ^^  ^^^^  ^^'^  *"■«  accurate,  the 
?u       ^^f  *®*  ^°''  ^^*'  '88®  amounts  to  no  less 
than  $526.3  million— considerably  more  than 
General  Hebbeler  admitted. 

The  figures  cited  by  Hersh  are  for  the 
Army's  CBW  program.  But  the  Air  Force 
and  Navy  also  conduct  research,  development 
and  testing  In  this  area.  One  Navy  research 

f^^A^lf'^S^'  ^^^  ^"""^  Biological  Laboratory 
in  Oakland,  California,  which  Is  operated  by 
the  School  Of  Public  Health  of  the  University 
of  California.  Berkeley,  reportedly  had  a 
budget  of  $1,636,472  In  fiscal  1969"  Hersh 
quotes  an  unnamed  "Senate  source  with  ac- 
c^  to  classified  CBW  spending  totals"  as 
saying  that  "$650  million  a  year  on  CBW 
Is  a  conservative  figure."  « 

How  much  of  this  total— whether  we  ac- 
cept Hebbeler's  $350  million  or  Hersh  s  higher 
estimates— goes  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  chemical-biological  warfare  agents 
and  delivery  systems  cannot  be  estimated 
without  more  specific  information,  informa- 
tion which  the  Pentagon  is  careful  to  keep 
from  public  and  Congressional  view.  But  It 
th"!"  ™'''^'^'  *»»»t«ver  total  is  accepted. 
that  CBW  work— including  production  of 
offensive  agents  at  such  plants  as  Newport- 
costs  considerably  more  than  what  Senator 
Mclntyre  found.  It  follows  that  elimination 
of  a  mere  $16  million  from  the  CBW  budjtet 
as  recommended  by  the  Senator's  subcom- 

ffi,?»'^"^''°*  *°  '"''^  ^"  ^"^"^^  effective 
limitation.  An  investigation  which  looks  into 
K&D  but  ignores  procurement  and  produc- 
tion, naoreover.  Is  unlikely  to  yield  a  sound 
estimate  of  the  military's  expenditure  on 
offensive  programs.  Without  such  knowledee 
It  Is  Impossible  to  eliminate  offensive  uro- 
grams from  the  budget. 

HI.    THE    DEFENSlVE-OrFENSlVE    PROBLEM 

The  cuts  made  by  Senator  Mclntyre's  sub- 
committee were  designed  to  eliminate  "of- 
fensive uses".  But   the  distinction  between 
■offensive-  and  'defensive'  Is  very  difficult  to 
make  In  the  field  of  chemical-biological  war- 
fare. Elinor  Langer  discusses  this  problem  In 
a  paper   given   at  a   conference   In   London 
"With  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  development 
of  detection  and  protective  equipment,  little 
CBW   research   can   be   accurately   described 
as   defensive  .  .  ."  She  continues,   ""Because 
of    the    nature    of   chemical    and    biological 
weapons,  research  even   in  seemingly   "pure" 
areas,  such  as  the  development  of  vaccines 
has  at  least  equal  Implications  for  offensive 
and  defensive  use. "  A  U.S.  Army  CBW  man- 
ual itself  says,  ""CB  defense  is  a  prerequisite 
to   an   attack   capability".   Adequate   testing 
even  of  a  sUnple  gas-mask  requires  the  abil- 
ity  to  simulate   the   sort   of  attack   against 
which  it  Is  to  provide  protection.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  the  difficulty  of  making  clear  dis- 
tinctions In  this  area  was  provided  by  the 
Army  Itself  when,  on  July  16.  It  announced 
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the  suspension  of  open-air  testing  of  poison 
gas  at  Fort  McClellan.  Alabama,  and  Edee 
wood  Arsenal  In  Maryland.  The  tests  con 
ducted  at  Edgewood  were  admittedly  offen 
slve;  but  those  done  at  Fort  McClellan  were 
termed  defensive  since  they  were  part  of  « 
traimng  program  in  the  detection  and  de 
activation  of  nerve  agents.  These  tralnlne 
exercises,  however,  required  the  use  of  "small 
amounts  of  sarin  nerve  gas.  mustard  gas  and 
a  particularly  deadly  form  of  nerve  gas 
known  simply  as  VX".''  Here,  the  defensive- 
offensive  distinction  Is  based  solely  on  the 
intention  behind  the  tests;  there  Is  no  differ- 
ence between  the  lethal  gas  used  In  a  test  of 
defensive  equipment  and  the  same  gas  used 
in  offensive  operations.  In  fact,  defensive 
tests  of  this  sort  require  an  offensive  ca- 
pability. Including  means  of  delivering  and 
dispersing  the  lethal  agents.  In  either  case 
the  agents  are  Just  as  lethal. 

One  expert  In  the  field  summarized  the 
problem  In  this  way:  "One  of  the  character- 
istic features  of  biological  weapons",  wrote 
Czech  academician  Malek.  "Is  that  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  work  done  purely  for 
defensive  ends  from  that  which  Is  mainly 
offensive,  Furthermore,  if  defense  Is  to  be 
effective  and  prepared  in  time  it  must  be 
based  on  knowledge  that  can  easily  be  trans- 
ferred to  offensive  uses  That  is  why  military 
establishments  working  on  the  development 
of  these  weapons  do  It  mostly  under  the 
label  of  defense".  '"  The  difference,  in  other 
words.  Is  betweer  two  kinds  of  intentions 
rather  than  two  kinds  of  abilities.  If  a  na- 
tion Is  to  be  capable  of  defending  its  troops 
against  sophisticated  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons  then  it  must  perforce  have  the 
ability  to  simulate  the  conditions  under 
which  such  defense  would  be  appropriate. 
The  tests  done  at  Port  McClellan  could  be 
duplicated  In  Vietnam:  the  terrain,  subjects 
and  IntenUons  would  be  different;  the  lethal 
effects  would  be  the  same. 

Beyond  the  probability  that  the  'offensive 
uses'  fund  was  vastly  larger  than  Mclntvre 
et  al  concluded,  the  foregoing  would  suggest 
the  difficulty  of  isolating  any  such  category 
from  the  rest  of  the  CBW  budget.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  argue  against  defense;  it  Is  rela- 
tively easy,  though,  to  conduct  offensive  pro- 
grams under  a  defensive  guise.  The  need  to 
develop  adequate  defense  can  be  invoked 
to  Justify  (or  prostituted  to  camouflage)  a 
wide  range  of  offensive  capabilities.  Too,  It 
can  add  fuel  to  a  new  dimension  of  the 
arms  race  and  serve  as  an  Ideological  substi- 
tute to  serious  International  efforts  for  dis- 
armament. 

Is  adequate  defense  against  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  possible?  Any  argument 
for  the  necessity  to  develop  defensive  equip- 
ment must  begin  with  an  affirmative  answer 
to  this  question.  But  many  non-govern- 
ment students  of  CBW  and  its  related 
sciences  have  grave  doubts. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  antidotes  to  the 
wide  variety  of  actual  and  potential  chemical 
and  bacteriological  agents  can  be  easily 
imderstood  when  it  Is  realized  that  a  primary 
object  In  development  of  such  agents  is  pre- 
cisely that  they  resist  treatment.  Should 
virile  biologicals  bred  to  resist  antibiotics  be 
released  In  a  heavily  populated  environment 
by  surprise  attack,  effective  mass  treatment 
would  be  for  all  practical  purposes  impos- 
sible. Even  If  sensitive  air-samplers  should 
detect  the  presence  of  infectious  microbes 
the  delay  between  alert  and  mass  treatment 
would  assure  large  numbers  of  deaths.  Ad- 
vance Immunization  against  all  the  known 
epidemiological  agents,  impractical  as  It 
would  be,  would  still  provide  no  protection 
against  mutant  forms  which  a  potential 
enemy  presumably  would  be  prepared  to  use 
offensively  to  off-set  defensive  immunization. 
Similar  barriers  stand  in  the  way  of  effective 
defense  against  chemical  agents.  To  cite  but 
one  example,  a  dosage  of  0.054  milligrams  of 
the   phosphate   compound   Sarin    (a   widely 


stored  chemical  agent),  appUed  to  0.4  cm' 
of  skin,  is  capable  of  kllUng  50%  of  the  tar- 
get population  (data  from  tests  on  guinea 
Dies)  [The  expression  for  this  dosage,  hD^ 
means  lethal  dose  capable  of  killing  half  the 
target  population.)  In  another  test.  Sarin 
was  applied  to  a  sample  of  guinea  pigs  in  an 
effort  to  test  the  effect  of  washing  in  soap 
as  an  antidote.  All  of  the  animals  tested 
which  were  washed  twice  within  10  or  more 
mlnutee  of  application  of  Sarin  died  despite 
the  washings.  Of  those  washed  within  5  min- 
utes 30%  survived;  of  those  washed  within 
3  minutes,  80%. »  This  Is  but  one  example 
of  the  lethality  of  such  agents  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  adequate  treatment  In  time 
should  they  be  used  In  warfare  (or  dispersed 
accidentally).'' 

If  the  military  Is  serious  about  Its  desire 
to  defend  the  United  States  against  chemical 
and  biological  attack.  It  is  curious  Indeed 
that  not  a  single  effort  has  been  made  (to 
my  knowledge)  even  to  educate  the  popula- 
tion to  basic  measures  which  might  be  taken 
m  the  event  such  an  attack  should  occur.  If 
CBW  broke  out  tonight  the  civilian  popu- 
lation (and  probably  the  military  as  well) 
would  have  absolutely  no  defense  against  It. 
This  does  not  argue  well  for  the  "defensive"" 
aspect  of  the  military's  CBW  program. 
IV.  CBW  AS  A  deterrent:  the  endless  spiral 
"Clearly,  failure  to  malnteln  an  effective 
chemical  warfare  deterrent  would  endanger 
national  security."— Secretary  of  Defense, 
Melvln  LAlrd,  Washington,  July  9.  1969. 

On  Friday.  August  8.  Senator  Mclntyre  In- 
troduced an  amendment  to  the  military  pro- 
curement bin  which  would  place  a  series  of 
restrictions  on  the  chemical-biological  war- 
fare program.  The  Intent  of  the  amendment, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  91-0.  Is 
clearly  to  prevent  the  Pentagon  to  develop 
and  produce  offensive  CB  weapons  and  de- 
livery systems.  On  Saturday.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvln  Laird  expressed  his  approval  of 
the  proposed  amendment,  an  action  which 
the  New  York  Times  called  "acknowledging 
the  inevitable."  But  Secretary  Laird's  com- 
ments in  endorsing  Mclntyre's  bill  cast  doubt 
on  both  Laird's  intentions  and  the  likelihood 
that  the  amendment  vrtll  achieve  the  desired 
resiUt.  He  said.  "I  believe  this  revised  amend- 
ment win  allow  us  to  maintain  our  chemical 
warfare  deterrent  and  ovir  biological  research 
program,  both  of  which  are  essential  to  the 
national  security."  Laird  has  previously  made 
clear  on  several  occasions  that  he  holds  the 
CBW  program  vital  to  America's  security;  he 
has  shown  little  Interest  in  reducing  or  phas- 
ing out  the  program.  It  is  Instructive  that,  in 
his  endorsement,  the  Secretary  tried  to  de- 
fend the  maintenance  of  the  very  program 
whose  abohtlon  (as  an  offensive-capability 
"deterrent")   he  seemed  to  support. 

Laird's  argument  for  CBW  rests  on  the  no- 
tion, so  familiar  in  its  application  to  nuclear 
weaponry  and  most  recently  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system,  that  to  avoid  a  holocaust  it  Is 
necessary  to  maintain  a  "credible  deterrent." 
This  "argtiment-from-deterrence"  can  be  and 
has  been  used  to  Justify  any  and  an  military 
procurement  programs  on  the  grounds  that 
If  we  don't  have  the  ability  to  destroy  them, 
then  they  will  destroy  us.  The  balance  of 
terror,  Implies  Laird.  Is  now  extended  to  the 
chemical-biological  arena.  "The  history  of  the 
use  of  lethal  chemical  warfare  agents  has 
demonstrated  on  three  notable  occasions  In 
this  century  that  the  only  time  military 
forces  have  used  these  weapons  Is  when  the 
opposing  forces  had  no  Immediate  capability 
to  deter  or  to  retaliate.  This  was  true  early  In 
World  War  I,  later  in  Ethiopia  and  more  re- 
cently in  Yemen.  Clearly,  failure  to  maintain 
an  effective  chemical  warfare  deterrent  would 
endanger  national  security."  =^ 

These  comments  were  made  ostensibly  in 
support  of  a  bill  which  Imposes  six  major 
restrictions  on  the  CBW  program.  It  |11  re- 
quires bi-annual  reports  detailing  what  CBW 
funds  are  \ised  for;   (2]  forbids  the  develop- 
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ment  of  "delivery  systems  specifically  de- 
signed to  disseminate  lethal  chemical  agents, 
disease-producing  biological  micro-organisms 
or  biological  toxins";  [3]  requires  notice  to 
Congress  and  the  nation  concerned  when- 
ever such  weapons  are  stored  overseas:  |41 
requires  notice  to  the  relevant  legislative  and 
administrative  bodies  of  any  plans  to  trans- 
port such  agents  within  the  United  States; 
(5)  forbids  the  placement  outside  the  United 
States  of  CBW  agents  imless  the  Secretary 
of  State  deems  it  consistent  with  Interna- 
tional law;  and  |61  forbids  open-air  testing 
of  lethal  agents  unless  declared  by  the  Sur- 
geon-General to  pose  no  hazard  to  public 
health.-^ 

In  standard  Pentagon  usage  the  term  'de- 
terrent' signifies  the  capability  to  launch  an 
Independent  attack-ln-klnd  upon  an  actual 
or  would-be  aggressor.  Whether  used  for  n 
pre-emptive  'first  strike"  or  a  retaliatory 
response  to  an  adversary's  attack,  a  deterrent 
presumes  the  technological  ability  to  launch 
an  offensive  attack.  That  Laird  used  the  term 
In  Its  ordinary  sense  Is  confirmed  by  his  ref- 
erence to  those  unfortunate  countries  which 
lacked  the  ability  "to  deter  or  to  retaliate" 
(my  emphasis).  It  is  strange  indeed,  then, 
that  the  Secretarv  used  this  argument  to  sup- 
port a  bin  which  specifically  forbids  the 
development  of  an  essential  Ingredient  of  a 
deterrent  (I.e.  offensive)  capability,  a  de- 
livery system.  Could  It  be  that  Laird  knows 
something  the  Senate  does  not? 

Laird  acknowledged  that  "the  deterrent 
aspects  of  biological  research  are  not  as 
sharply  defined  fas  those  of  chemical  war- 
fare!",  but  added  that  'a  continued  biological 
research  program  ...  Is  vital  on  two  other 
major  counts.  First,  we  must  strengthen  our 
protective  capabilities  In  such  areas  as  vac- 
cines and  therapy.  Secondly,  we  must  mini- 
mize the  dangers  of  technological  surprise." 
In  this  connection.  It  U  useful  to  recall  the 
statement  of  the  Czech  academician  quoted 
earlier  (cf.  page  10)  :  "It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish work  done  purely  for  defensive  ends 
from  that  which  is  mainly  offensive  .  .  .  U 
defense  Is  to  be  effective  and  prepared  In 
time  It  must  be  based  on  knowledge  that  can 
easily  be  transferred  to  offensive  uses.  That 
is  why  military  estabUshments  working  on 
the  development  of  these  weapons  do  it  most- 
ly under  the  label  of  defense." 

As  on  previous  occasions  it  Is  difficult  to 
Judge  exactly  what  Laird  has  in  mind.  The 
amendment  was  revised  In  consultation  with 
Dr  John  Foster,  chief  or  research  and  engi- 
neering at  the  Pentagon.  Poster  and  Laird 
can  be  counted  upon  to  do  all  In  their  power 
to  maintain  the  CBW  program.  Ultimately, 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  eliminate  the 
funds  necessary  to  development  of  offen- 
sive chemical  and  biological  weapons  and 
delivery  systems,  despite  restrictive  amend- 
ments, will  leave  the  Pentagon  free  to  cir- 
cumvent the  sense  of  the  Mclntyre  effort. 
Elimination  of  a  mere  816  mUllon  from  a 
program  admitted  by  the  Pentagon  Itself 
to  cost  at  least  $350  million  will  do  little 
to  counter  this  distinct  possibility. 

The  chemical  and  biological  warfare  pro- 
gram In  all  Its  aspects — research  and  de- 
velopment, testing,  production,  storage  and 
shipping — is  a  grave  threat  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  all  Americans.  Its  prolifera- 
tion throughout  the  world  is  a  serious  danger 
to  all  mankind.  As  J.  B.  Nellands  said.  "It  Is 
up  to  the  U.S..  as  a  super  power  notoriously 
delinquent  In  the  field,  to  take  the  Initiative 
In  working  out  effective  international  con- 
trol measures  which  would  halt  the  spread 
of  CBW  weapons." "  The  United  States 
should  immediately  ratify  the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol of  1925,  which  bans  the  first-use  of 
CB  weapons  In  warfare.  It  should  then  press 
for  quick  International  agreement  to  forbid 
the  production  and  stockpiling  of  lethal 
chemical  and  biological  agents.  A  strong 
sense-of-Congress  resolution  to  this  effect 
would  set  the  stage  for  such  negotiations. 
But  more  effective  than   thU  would  b«   a 
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thorough  Congressional  investigation  of  the 
entire  CBW  program,  followed  by  elimina- 
tion from  the  Pentagon's  budget  of  all  funds 
which  could  be  used  to  develop  and  main- 
tain a  "deterrent "  (offensive)  capablUty  in 
this  field.  The  traditional  duplicity  of  the 
Pentagon  on  this  question,  and  the  recent 
statements  of  Secretary  Laird,  suggest  that 
a  very  sharp  watch  will  be  required  to  as- 
sure that  the  Pentagon  does  not  do  in  the 
name  of  "defense"  what  the  Mclntyre  amend- 
ment— and  all  sane  world  opinion — forbid 
It  to  do  m  the  name  of  "offense". 
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A  REMARKABLE  ACCOMPLISHMENT 
FOR  ANY  PRESIDENT 


HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3.  1969 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, from  time  to  time  this  year  we  have 
heard  the  demands  of  the  experts  and 
the  pundits  for  a  faster  pace  from  this 
administration.  They  have  decried  the 
lack  of  feverish  activity  characteristic  of 
recent  past  administrations  and  have 
pointed  accusingly  at  all  they  think  is 
wrong. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  those  living 
and  working  in  the  Nation's  Capital  lis- 
ten to  the  voices  of  the  soothsayers  and 
unaccountably  mistake  them  for  the 
voice  of  the  people. 

Only  when  they  get  out  to  where  most 
Americans  really  live — California,  Mich- 
igan, Iowa,  the  other  great  States — do 
they  find  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
really  sounds  quite  different  and  is  say- 
ing different  things. 

Getting  back  to  one's  State  or  district 
reminds  us  not  to  pay  too  much  atten- 
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tion  to  what  ^e  hear  and  read  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Speaket,  the  Gallup  poll  shows — 
and  has  showii  all  year — that  Americans 
do  not  share  he  views  of  the  so-called 
opinionmakera  who  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity to  crltidize  and  belittle  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Gallvip's  findings  are  indeed  in- 
teresting. His  l^st  poll,  taken  in  mid-Au- 
gust, shows  that  62  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  apjrove  of  the  job  the  Presi- 
dent is  doing  and  only  20  percent  disap- 
prove. 

For  the  first  7  months  of  his  adminis- 
tration, the  P-esident  has  averaged  63 
percent  approval,  a  remarkable  accom- 
plishment for  (iny  President. 

I  insert  the  results  of  the  Gallup  poll 
for  the  last  7  mpnths  in  the  Record: 

Prom  the  Uashlngton  (D.C.)  Post, 
^ug   28,  1969] 
Po^:    Nixon    Holds    Approval 
Point    Under    7-Month 


The   Gallup 
of    62    PERCEitr 
Average 

(By 


Aut  15-18 

July  26-28 

July  11-14 

June  20-23 

May  23-26 

May  16-20 

M»y2-5 

Apr.  U-U 

Mar.  28-31 

Mar.  14-17 

Feb.  21-24 

Jan.  23-29 


Average. 
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Those  who  gave  reasons  relaUng  to  Nixon's 
approach  to  problems  frequently  used  these 
adjectives  or  phrases,  "calm,"  "businesslike," 
■cautious,"  "flrm,  •  "deUberate."  "seeks  advice 
from  others." 

Reasons  given  by  those  who  disapprove  of 
Nixon's  performance  faU  into  the  following 
categories : 

Reasons  for  disapproving 
[In  percent) 

Vietnam  policies 4 

Has  not  kept  campaigp  promises  (Viet- 
nam, surtax) 4 

General  comments  ("don't  like  anything 

he  does") 4 

Economic  policies "       3 

Miscellaneous    3 

No  opinion,  no  answer 1 

Total    :24 

•  ToUl  adds  to  more  than  20  percent  who 
disapprove  since  some  persons  gave  more 
than  one  reason. 


George  Gallup  I 

Princeton,     N.J.,     August     27 — President 
Nixon  wins  a  vo  e  of  confidence  from  62  per 
_         "!_  adults  In  the  latest  nation 

wide  survey  conducted  Aug.  15  through  18 

The  latest  perc  entage  Is  3  points  lower  than 
the  figure  recorded  In  the  previous  survey 
siiortly  following  the  spec 
tacular  moon  lanjdlng  July  20.  but  Is  virtually 
the  same  as  the  President's  average  rating  of 
63  per  cent  for  h!s  seven  months  in  office 

In  the  latest  s  irvey  a  total  of  1532  adults 
in  more  than  :^00  carefully-selected  areas 
were  asked : 

Do  you  approiie  or  disapprove  of  the  way 
Nixon  is  handlinj  his  job  as  President? 

Here  are  the  1  itest  results  and  the  trend 
Since  President  N.xon  took  office: 

NI)^N  POPULARITY 
|ln  percent) 


NIXON,  WELFARE,  AND  POLITICS 


Ap- 
prove 


Disap- 
prove 


No 
opinion 


62 
65 
58 

63 
65 
65 
64 
61 
63 
65 
61 
59 


20 
17 
22 
16 
12 
12 
14 
11 
10 
9 
6 
5 


18 
18 
20 
21 
23 
23 
22 
28 
27 
26 
33 
36 


63 


13 


24 


All  persons  who  answered  the  first  question 
were  then  asked  vhy  they  approve  (or  dis- 
approve I  PoUowH  ig  are  the  reasons  given  by 
those  who  appror<  .• 

Reasoris  for  approving 
[In  percent 
General     comments 
best")    


17 

His  approach  to  pioblems 14 

Trying  hard  to  enc  Vietnam  war 13 

Has  handled  problems  well  to  date 8 

Welfare  proposals.! 5 

Building  good  relations  with  other  na- 
tions   

Economic  policies.!. 1 3 

Miscellaneoas  repi  es 7 

No  opinion,  no  aniwer 3 


Total 


one  reason. 


( 'he's     doing     his 


'78 


'  Total  adds  to  1  lore  than  62  percent  who 
approve  since  som  t  persons  gave  more  than 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Roscoe 
Drummond  is  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
widely  read  and  widely  respected  ooltun- 
nlsts  and  political  analysts. 

Recently,  he  discussed  the  Impact  of 
the  President's  new  domestic  programs 
in  the  field  of  welfare  and  revenue 
sharing. 

I  think  Mr.  Drummond 's  column  is 
worthy  of  being  a  part  of  the  permanent 
Record.  It  follows : 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Aug.  20,  1969) 

NixoN.  Welfari.  and  Politics 

(By  Roecoe  Drummond) 

Washington.— The   impact   of   the   Nixon 

welfare    revolution   on   national   policy    and 

presidential  poUtlcs  wiU  be  immense. 

It  shows  that  the  administration  is  mov- 
ing much  further  and  much  faster  on  the 
domeetlc  front  than  either  its  critics  or  its 
supporters  believed  likely. 

It  sliows  that  Preeideot  Nixon  has  made 
the  crucial  pollUcal  decision  to  draw  together 
a  durable  Republican  majority  from  the 
political  center  rather  than  from  the  Wal- 
lace conservatives. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Preeldent  ha«  decided 
that  he  cannot  wait  as  long  as  he  hoped 
before  beginning  to  deal  with  pressing  do-' 
mesUc  issues.  He  put  it  blunUy  in  his  water- 
shed speech  on  welfare:  "We  face  an  urban 
crisis,  a  social  crisis— and  at  the  same  time, 
a  crUis  of  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  gov- 
ernment to  do  Its  Job  " 

He  U  starting  to  take  on  all  three  sooner 
than  he  planned.  He  Is  not  walUng  for  the 
end  of  the  financial  burden  of  the  Vietnam 
war  and  he  is  not  waiting  until  lie  has  gotten 
inflation  under  control.  The  heavy  cost  of 
the  new  welfare  and  antipoverty  and  reve- 
nue-sharing measures  will  not  begin  for  an- 
other year,  but  what  U  Important  Is  that  the 
administraUon  is  taking  first  steps  and  is 
embracing  the  "abolition  of  poverty"  as  a 
national  oommitment. 

Obviously  such  significant  steps  wlU  evoke 
differences  of  opinion  in  detail  and  substan- 
tial criticism  from  those  on  the  right  who 
feel  the  President  Is  plunging  Into  soclallam 
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and  those  on  the  left  who  feel  he  is  doino 
too  little.  "« 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  adminis- 
tratlon  is  moving  m  the  direction  which  win 
tend  to  unify  the  nation  by  correcting  past 
failures  and  by  demonstrating  that  it  does 
not  intend  to  neglect  the  nation's  acute  so- 
cial problems  by  pretending  nothing  much 
can  be  done  about  them. 

The  federal  government  rarely  acts  un- 
til the  national  consensus  has  been  reached 
Time  was  when  talk  about  ending  extreme 
poverty  was  far-out— like  beUevlng  that  you 
could  go  to  the  moon  was  proof  that  vou 
were  some  kind  of  a  nut. 

Not  now.  Today  President  Nixon  and  his 
opponent  In  last  year's  election,  Hubert 
Humphrey,  the  leaders  of  the  labor  unions 
and  the  executives  American  Manufacturers 
Association  are  agreed  that  widespread  pov- 
erty in  the  United  States  In  the  midst  of 
widespread  plenty  is  intolerable  because  it 
is  no  longer  necessary. 

Nixon  has  now  laid  out  a  program  to  Con- 
gress which  rests  on  that  premise. 

My  Judgment  Is  that  It  will  turn  out  to 
be  both  good  policy  and  good  politics. 

The  political  dividends  are  llkelv  to  be 
very  considerable. 

The  federal  revenue  sharlngs  start  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  decentralization  of 
Big  Government  which  the  American  people 
has  long  sought.  This  has  been  traditional 
Republican  doctrine:  but  two  years  ago 
Democratic  liberals  began  to  talk  in  favor 
of  it  until  President  Johnson  spoke  against 
It.  Now  Nixon  Is  making  it  a  reality. 

At  the  same  time  the  wage  supplements 
win  go  a  long  way  toward  dissolving  the 
pervasive  resentment  of  the  working  poor 
against  seeing  so  many  on  relief  getting 
more  from  the  government  without  working 
than  they  earn  by  working. 

The  whole  antipoverty-relief  revolution 
which  Nixon  is  undertaking,  termed  by  the 
usually  anti-Nixon  New  York  Times  as 
"original  and  constructive,"  is  a  blend  of 
conservative  and  liberal  concepts.  It  Is  con- 
servative In  that  It  alms  to  take  people  off 
relief  rolls  and  get  them  on  payrolls,  pro- 
vides a  strong  incentive  to  work  and  begin 
the  flow  of  political  initiative,  money  and  re- 
sponsibility to  states  and  cities. 

It  Is  tradltlonaUy  liberal  In  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  prepared  to  accept  large  fed- 
eral spending  to  achieve  an  urgent  social 
goal. 

The  President  most  likely  sees  his  new 
program  as  neither  liberal  nor  conservative — 
but  as  practical  and  necessary. 


TAKES  TOO  MUCH  FHDR  GRANTED 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PENN8TLVAN1A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  areas  of  unrest  in  this  Nation  to- 
day which  are  disturbing  to  a  great  many 
Americans.  Considerable  doubt  has  been 
raised  in  the  minds  of  some  people 
whether  this  Nation  Is  entering  a  period 
of  decay  and  on  the  verge  of  cnmibling. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans  who  have  an  un- 
wavering faith  in  their  country.  They 
are  men  who  believe  in  the  principles 
upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded. 
They  are  men  who  decry  the  irrational 
acts  of  some  which  dominate  today's 
news  headlines. 
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I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  one  such  man,  Tony  Kastan.  of  403 
Chicago  Avenue,  Elizabeth,  Pa.  Mr. 
Kastan  is  a  member  of  the  Blaine  Hill 
Sportsmen  Association  in  Elizabeth  and 
recently  expressed  his  opinions  in  a  letter 
which  was  published  in  an  edition  of  the 
Daily  News,  McKeesport.  Pa.  I  include 
herewith  a  copy  of  his  letter  for  printing 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

Takes  Too  Much  for  Oeanted 

Quite  often  It  seems  human  nature  dictates 
that  we  take  too  much  for  granted  in  life. 
By  contrast,  many  people  In  oppressed  coun- 
tries would  welcome  permission  and  gladly 
accept  the  right  to  practice  religious  free- 
(iom — but  cannot.  In  our  democratic  state  a 
countless  number  is  afforded  this  oppor- 
tunity— and  win  not.  Rebellious  studentt 
should  be  quelled  in  their  defiant  uprisings — 
and  are  not. 

Well,  remember  how  the  insidious  and 
relentless  probings  of  termites  usually  result 
in  structural  collapse?  Unfortunately,  we 
also  have  In  this  great  country  a  different 
type  of  digger  which  surpasses  by  far  the 
common  variety.  And  conceivably,  our  gen- 
eral pattern  of  living  could  one  day  be 
altered — and  that  should  never  be!  For  the 
benefit  of  all,  don't  let  it  ever  happen  In 
America ! 

TONT  Kastak. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  YOUNG  DEMO- 
CRATS   ADOPT   PLATFORM 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   Nrw   yOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  copy  of  the  platform 
adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Young 
Democrats  at  their  annual  convention, 
held  in  Cooperstown,  N.Y..  on  June  28. 

This  platform  deals  extensively  with 
national,  as  well  as  State  issues  and  is, 
on  the  whole,  a  most  impressive  docu- 
ment. It  contains  a  number  of  original 
and  provocative  ideas  and  deserves  to  be 
widely  read,  even  by  those  who  might 
sharply  disagree  with  sections  of  it. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  it 
herewith : 

The  1969  Platform  of  the  New  York  State 

Young  Democrats 

preamble 

It  is  the  nattire  of  democracy  that  It  must 
dally  meet  threats  to  its  own  existence.  To- 
day, more  than  ever  before,  we  face  a  major 
challenge  to  the  existence  of  American 
democracy. 

The  promise  of  full  equality  for  all  Ameri- 
cans made  by  our  Pounding  Fathers  almost 
'200  years  ago  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled.  The 
promise  of  freedom  for  all  Americans  made 
over  100  years  ago  has  not  yet  been  realized. 
To  the  young  people  of  this  country  belongs 
the  responsibility  for  living  up  to  those  obli- 
gations. 

If  our  democratic  society  does  not  work  for 
all  Americans,  it  works  for  none  of  us.  Pov- 
erty, hunger,  discrimination,  unemployment, 
poor  housing.  Inflation — these  are  among  the 
conditions  which  a  truly  democratic  society 
cannot  tolerate. 

Change  does  not  come  easUy  to  any  society, 
particularly  a  society  which  is  basically  afflu- 
ent. During  the  last  few  years,  the  forces  of 
change  have  met  with  increasing  resistance 
and  misunderstanding.  Despite  the  increas- 
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ing  fear,*  violence  and  hatred  In  our  society, 
the  need  for  change  remains. 

As  Young  Democrats,  we  want  to  see 
democracy  work  for  every  member  of  our 
society.  We  seek  the  power  and  the  respon- 
sibility to  participate  in  making  the  decisions 
which  win  shape  our  destiny.  Our  appeal  Is 
not  for  a  voice  but  for  a  voice  that  will  be 
heeded.  We  are  in  a  revolt  against  the  estab- 
lished order,  the  status  quo.  History  Is  on 
our  side,  and  in  one  way  or  another  we  will 
achieve  a  large  measure  of  success  In  our 
endeavors.  What  Is  important  is  that  our 
goals  be  achieved  in  the  most  responsible  and 
effective  manner  possible. 

We  stand  committed  to  the  task  of  helping 
to  build  a  Democratic  Party  which  encourages 
the  full  and  active  participation  of  young 
people  within  all  levels  of  its  organization. 
We  dedicate  ourselves  to  working  within  the 
political  process  to  create  a  Democratic  Party 
which  will  inspire  all  Americans  and  pro- 
vide the  leadership  which  is  needed  if  this 
nation  is  to  achieve  the  democracy  to  which 
our  Founding  Fathers  dedicated  themselves 
200  years  ago. 

1.  Domestic  welfare 
A.   Jobs 

1.  We  favor  the  increased  cooperation  of 
government  and  business  to  create  on-the- 
job  training  lor  those  who  lack  the  skills 
necessary  to  get  a  decent  Job. 

2.  We  favor  the  elimination  of  all  racial 
barriers  In  labor  unions  to  the  training  and 
hiring  of  members  of  minority  groups. 

3.  We  favor  the  concept  of  government  be- 
ing the  employer  of  last  resort.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments establish  programs  that  will  guaran- 
tee that  every  member  of  our  society  has  a 
gainful  Job. 

B.   Education 

1.  We  propose  that  legislation  be  enacted 
which  would  re-establish  low  Interest  loans 
for  New  York  Stete  residents  attending 
schools  of  higher  learning. 

2.  We  propose  that  the  State  make  scholar- 
ship funds  available  to  students  who  wish  to 
attend  schools  of  higher  learning  outside  of 
New  York  State. 

3.  We  further  propose  that  the  SUte  make 
Increased  scholarship  funds  available  for  all 
students  who  seek  higher  education. 

4.  We  recommend  that  the  State  Board  of 
Regents  undertake  a  study  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  making  higher  education  avail- 
able to  all  those  who  desire  It. 

5.  We  suggest  that  each  college  and  uni- 
versity In  New  York  study  the  possibility  of 
lessening  the  emphasis  on  academic  F>er- 
formance  In  high  school  as  the  major  stand- 
ard for  admittance  to  colleges.  At  the  same 
time,  recognizing  that  poor  academic  train- 
ing results  in  poor  high  school  marks,  we 
suggest  that  all  educational  units  In  the 
State  do  everything  possible  to  upgrade  edu- 
cation on  the  high  school  level. 

6.  We  believe  that  colleges  throughout 
New  York  State  should  Implement  plans 
which  would  guarantee  that  students  will 
have  a  major  voice  in  the  policymaking  of 
the  institutions  which  they  attend. 

C.  Welfare 

1.  We  favor  the  elimination  of  the  abuses 
of  the  welfare  system  as  soon  as  p>osslble  so 
that  welfare  assistance  is  given  to  those  In 
need,  as  Intended. 

2.  We  favor  the  establishment  of  national 
standards  for  welfare  programs  at  a  minimal 
level  of  those  in  New  York  State. 

3.  We  propose  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment aasume  a  major  share  of  the  cost  ol 
welfare  programs. 

4.  We  believe  that  all  practices  which  re- 
sult In  making  of  welfare  recipients  second- 
class  citizens  must  be  eliminated. 

5.  We  favor  the  establishment  of  more  day- 
care centers  to  enable  mothers  on  welfare  to 
be  free  to  get  Jobs. 
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6.  We  favor  a  change  In  the  standards  for 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  so  that  both 
parents  may  reside  with  the  family  unit. 

D.  Housing 

1.  We  propose  that  Income  limits  for  con- 
tinued occupancy  in  public  housing  be 
abolished  and  that  tenants  be  permitted  to 
remain  In  public  housing  no  matter  what 
their  incomes,  provided  that  they  pay  in- 
creased rent  commensurate  with  their 
income. 

2.  We  also  propose  that  rents  for  all  public 
housing  projects  In  the  State  be  determined 
on  an  abillty-to-pay  basis. 

3.  We  believe  that  New  York  State  must 
make  a  firm  commitment  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion or  elimination  of  Its  more  than  6  mil- 
lion substandard   dwelling  units. 

4.  We  favor  Increased  incentives  for  the 
private  sector  to  build  low-  and  middle- 
Income  housing. 

5.  We  favor  the  Increased  use  of  scatter 
housing  and  the  gradual  dispersal  of  con- 
centrations of  people  from  urban  to  sub- 
urban areas. 

6.  We  deplore  the  fact  that  there  are 
housing  units  In  New  York  State  without 
running  water.  We  recommend  that  New 
York  State  make  financial  assistance  avail- 
able to  provide  Indoor  plumbing  In  such 
residences. 

7.  We  urge  the  legislature  to  establish  a 
program  of  low  Interest  mortgages  for  pur- 
chasers of  co-operative  apartments. 

E.  Health 

1.  We  condemn  the  recent  cutbacks  In 
state  funds  for  welfare  and  Medicaid,  and 
proix>6e  that  the  State  adopt  an  adequate 
program  of  health  and  hospital  care  for  needy 
citizens  of  all  ages. 

2.  We  proi>ose  the  relaxation  of  the  State's 
abortion  laws. 

3.  We  propose  the  establishment  of  a  far- 
reaching  state  program  of  half-way  houses 
for  narcotics  addicts  seeking  to  rejoin  the 
mainstream  of  society. 

4.  We  propose  an  Increased  state  program 
for  the  voluntary  treatment  of  narcotics 
addicts,  and  that  such  addicts  be  treated  not 
as  criminals  but  as  people  who  are  sick. 

F.  Poverty 

1.  We  declare  our  unequivocal  support  for 
the  war  on  hunger  throughout  this  nation. 

2.  We  favor  making  food  stamps  available 
to  those  In  need  at  no  cost. 

3.  We  declare  our  unequivocal  support  for 
the  striking  grape  workers  of  California  and 
for  all  workers  who  seek  a  decent  wage  and 
the  right  to  organize  for  their  own  welfare. 
Further,  as  Young  Democrats,  we  will  par- 
ticipate and  urge  others  to  Join  us  In  the  boy- 
cott of  table  grapes. 

4.  We  propose  that  the  State  undertake 
programs  which  encourage  the  private  sec- 
tor to  assist  in  making  the  promise  of  de- 
mocracy and  our  free  enterprise  system  a 
reality  for  the  poor  and  the  members  of 
minority  groups. 

2.  Peace 

1.  We  favor  a  unilateral  cease-fire  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  In  Vietnam. 

2.  We  favor  the  increased  withdrawal  of 
American  military  forces  from  Vietnam  to 
be  completed  no  later  than  by  the  end  of 
1970. 

3.  We  urge  all  New  York  State  elected  of- 
ficials to  oppose  the  deployment  of  the 
presently-proposed  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
System.  We  are  not  In  favor  of  the  research 
and  development  of  the  system  and  are  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  deployment  at  any  time, 
■mis  opposition  stems  from  the  following 
observations: 

(1)  National  priorities. — We  feel  that  at 
this  time  In  the  United  States,  our  society 
has  placed  demands  upon  Its  government 
that  are  In  conflict  with  the  ABM.  Do- 
mestic crises,  such  as  urban  decay,  racial 
conflict,    inflation,    etc.    force    us    to    place 
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our  Internal  problems  In  the  highest  prior- 
ity, j 

(2)  Escalation  of  the  arms  race. — We  feel 
that  deployment  of  an  A.B.M.  system  at  this 
time  would  u^et  the  currently  precarious 
"balance-of-tetror".  With  our  present  ca- 
pability of  near  world  destruction,  serious 
question  muad  be  raised  in  regard  to  any 
Increase  In  thBt  capability.  We,  therefore, 
urge  a  concerted  eftort  for  international 
arms  agreements  with  our  adversaries,  prior 
to  deployment  of  such  a  system. 

(3)  Cost  benefit. — In  the  recent  Senate 
Foreign  AfTalra  Committee  hearings  formi- 
dable questions  were  raised  in  regard  to  the 
system's  capabjlltles.  In  light  of  the  ques- 
tionable reliability  of  such  a  system,  the 
costs  appear  e^en  more  appalling.  Nine  bil- 
lion dollars  ati  this  time  Is  the  estimated 
appropriated  c^t  of  the  A.B.M.  system.  We 

alternative  defense  systems 
lower  cost?  We  think  there 


ask:   Are  there 
available   at  a 
are! 

(4)  ObsoZcsc*nc««^What  may  be  the  moet 
tragic  end  result  Is  ^at  after  gross  federal 
expenditures  al  the  sacrifice  of  all  citizens, 
the  system  may  be  obsolete  within  a  few 
years  of  Its  deployment 

In   summary,    these   observations   demon 
strate     a    reliasle     position     for     total     re- 
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the  deployment  of  an  Antl- 

'  System. 

4.  We  favor  ;he  speedy  Initiation  of  dis- 
armament talkii  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  t'nion. 

that  the  United  States  must 
encourage  dlrei^t  negotiations  between  Is- 
rael and  the  Ai  ab  nations  to  secure  lasting 
peace  in  the  Mic  die  East. 

6.  We  suppor;  the  inclusion  of  Red  China 
as  a  member  of  I  he  United  Nations. 

3.    Voing  and   elections 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

4.  We  urge  the  passage  of  leglslaUon  to 
permit  the  casting  of  absentee  ballots  In 
primary  elections. 

4.  Gun  control 
1.  We  propose  the  adoption  of  more  strin- 
gent gun  control  laws  on  the  state  and  na- 
tional levels,  including  the  enforced  regis- 
tration of  all  guns  and  the  licensing  of  all 
gun  owners. 

S.   The  draft 

1.  We  propose  the  immediate  adoption  of 
a  lottery  system  for  selective  service  In  which 
all  19-year-olds  would  participate. 

2.  We  favor  the  adoption  of  national  stand- 
ards for  the  selective  service  system. 

3.  There  should  be  a  general  amnesty  for 
all  men  who  have  fled  the  country,  or  who 
are  now  serving  prison  sentences,  because  of 
the  present  draft  laws. 

6.  Penal  system 

1.  We  favor  the  adoption  of  a  total  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitation  in  our  State's  penal 
institutions  Including  work  release  programs 
and  T)ther  similar  efforts  within  the  confines 
of  our  prisons  which  seek  to  prepare  prison- 
ers for  re-entry  into  society  rather  than  to 
punish  them  for  past  mistakes. 

2.  We  support  efforts  to  correct  the  homo- 
sexuality and  lesbianism  which  result  from 
periods  of  long  Incarceration,  through  over- 
night conjugal  visits  with  one's  spouse. 

7.  Student  dissent 
1.  We  oppose  all  legislation  which  seeks  to 
punish  students  who  exercise  their  freedom 
of   speech   and    their   right   to  petition  for 
redress  of  their  grievances. 

8.  Migrant  labor 

1.  We  propose  that  state  sanitary  regula- 
tions be  expanded  to  cover  all  facilities  oc- 
cupied by  farm  workers,  whether  or  not  they 
are  used  as  such  on  a  year-round  basis. 

2.  We  further  propose  that  the  protection 
of  disability  insurance,  unemployment  Insur- 
ance, and  the  State  Labor  Relations  Act  be 
extended  to  farm  workers. 

9.  Wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
1.  We  favor  a  total  abolition  of  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping  on  any  level  as  an  inva- 
sion  of   rights   against  unreasonable   search 
and  seizure  guaranteed  by  oiu-  Constitution. 
10.  The  American  Indian 
1.  The  present  state  of  the  American  Indian 
is  disgraceful  both  in  the  United  States  in 
general  and  in  New  York  State  in  particular. 
The  New  York  SUte  Young  Democrats  feel 
that  a  more  intense  investigation  should  be 
Instituted  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  proper  state  and  national  legislative 
conunlttees  to  bring  the  standard  of  living 
of  Indians  up  to  the  national  average. 

11.  Transportation 
1.  We  propose  that  less  emphasis  be  placed 
on  new  highway  programs,  and  that  the  State 
and  Federal  governments  undertake  massive 
rapid  and  mass  transportation  programs  to 
alleviate  the  crowding  of  our  cities  and  high- 
ways. New  major  highways  that  are  built 
should  be  toll  roads,  commensurate  with  the 
nature  of  the  traffic. 

12.  Taxes 
1.   We  urge   the  Congress  and  the  State 
Legislature  to  enact  legislation  to  close  tax 
loopholes  which  enable  the  rich  to  pay  less 
taxes  than  the  middle  class. 

13.  Education  {addenda) 
a.  We  urge  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
to  restore  mandated  free  tuition  at  the  City 
University  of  New  York,  and  establish  a  free 
tuition  policy  throughout  the  State  Univer- 
sity system.  It  Is  also  imperative  that  the 
rapid  rise  in  dormitory  rates  In  the  State 
University  system  be  halted,  and  efforts  be 
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made  to  relieve  financially  hard-pressed  stu- 
dents  of  the  burden  of  these  dormitory  costs" 
b.  We  favor  a  high  school  level  course  in 
Election  Law  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a 
voter  for  the  complete  exercUe  of  his  con- 
stitutional right  to  vote. 

14.  Narcotics  (addendum) 
a.  We  propose  that  general  pracUtloners  be 
allowed  to  prescribe  narcotics  to  addicts  un- 
der their  care  under  strict  federal,  sute  and 
local  control.  We  feel  that  a  family  physi- 
cian, on  a  one-to-one  relationship,  will  be 
able  to  effect  a  meaningful  relationship  with 
the  addict. 

15.  Environment 
1.  We  are  clearly  destroying  our  environ- 
ment which  sustains  life.  We  believe  that  it 
is  the  function  of  the  people  to  maintain  a 
balanced  ecology. 

16.  Consumer  affairs 
1.  We  propose  the  creation  of  a  State  De- 
partment of  Consumer  Affairs  in  order  to 
represent    the    interests   of   the   largest,  yet 
least  organized  group  in  the  State. 

17.   Youth   in  party  organization 
1.  Whereas:  The  Democratic  Party  has  ex- 
perienced   a    depletion    in    the    numbers   of 
youths  active  within  the  organization;  and 
Whereas:  We  believe  that  our  Party  needs 
the  enthusiasm,  dedication,  and  determina- 
tion of  young  people  in  order  to  revitalize 
our  Party; 
We  believe  that: 

(1)  Our  Party  leaders  should  make  avail- 
able at  least  twenty  percent  of  their  county 
committeemanshlps  to  young  people  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty; 

(2)  Our  Party  leaders  should  develop  new 
positions  of  leadership  for  young  people  so 
that  their  views  and  aspirations  can  be  made 
part  of  Party  policy  on  local,  county,  state 
and  national  levels;  and 

(3)  Our  Party  leaders  should  develop 
young  candidates  who  will  actively  support 
positions  vital  to  the  young  community. 

18.  New   York  City  mayoralty  election 

1.  We.  the  New  York  Stote  Young  Demo- 
crats, cannot  in  conscience  endorse  the  can- 
didacy of  Mario  Procaccino.  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

2.  In  this  matter,  we  feel  that  the  Indi- 
vidual must  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own 
political  philosophy. 

CONCLUSION 

To  all  of  the  above  programs  and  prin- 
ciples, we  pledge  our  support  and  our  dedi- 
cated efforts. 


INDIAN    IDENTITY    AND    SELF- 
DETERMINATION 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  3.  1969 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  August  29,  1969,  Washington  Post 
on  the  Right  to  be  Indians,  which  calls 
for  the  preservation  of  Indian  identity 
and  endorses  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination by  our  Indian  citizens. 

Too  often  in  the  past  the  Federal  Gov- 
erranent  has  done  what  it  has  thought 
best  for  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
Indians.  This  paternalistic  policy  has  re- 
sulted in  maintaining  Indians  at  a  sub- 
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sistence  level  while  attempting  to  de- 
stroy their  distinctive  cultures  as  a  prep- 
aration for  rapid  assimilation,  a  goal 
most  Indians  rejected. 

Any  Indian  program  for  social  and 
economic  development,  however,  must  be 
specifically  tailored  to  Indian  needs  and 
cultures.  Furthermore,  the  best  hope  for 
Indian  progress  lies  in  the  emergence  of 
Indian  involvement.  The  Indian  people 
must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  use 
their  own  leadership,  to  realize  when 
they  need  help  and  to  ask  for  it  when 
they  want  it  and  on  their  own  terms. 
This  is  the  type  of  commitment  the  In- 
dian people  want  and  deserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial follows: 

The  Right  To  Be  Indians 
American  Indians  want  the  right  to  be 
Indians,  to  preserve  their  tribal  identities 
and  tribal  lands,  to  make  their  own  mistakes. 
to  have  a  say  about  their  destiny.  That,  In 
essence.  Is  the  message  that  emerged  from 
the  meeting  in  Denver  of  40  Indian  leaders 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation  to  see  whether 
a  common  program  could  be  worked  out  to 
Improve  the  status  of  the  nation's  oldest  and 
poorest  minority.  The  fact  that  they  met  to- 
gether at  all  was  remarkable.  Indians  do  not 
view  themselves  as  a  single  group,  so  Jealous 
are  they  of  their  particular  tribal,  linguistic, 
cultural  and  territorial  backgrounds.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  Denver  meeting  Is  that  they 
decided  to  look  at  their  problems  together 
and  be  heard  as  a  group.  If  it  works,  the 
meeting  may  prove  to  be  of  historic  Im- 
portance In  the  long  effort  of  America  to  solve 
its  "Indian  problem." 

The  message  of  Denver  Itself  Is  not  an  un- 
familiar one.  from  American  Indians  or  other 
ethnic  groups.  But  few  white  Americans  have 
listened  in  the  past  when  Indians  spoke — 
a  reflection  of  a  general  national  feeling  that 
assimilation  and  absorption  into  the  con- 
temporary American  "mainstream"  Is  the 
ultimate  answer  for  this  country's  first  In- 
iiabitants.  TTie  Indians  made  it  clear  that 
they  are  not  buying  this  answer.  They  want 
the  option  to  remain  on  their  lands  and  work 
out  ways  of  Improving  their  economic  and 
social  condition  within  the  tribal  framework. 
Some  will  leave  as  many  thousands-  have 
done.  But  they  do  not  want  to  be  compelled 
to  go  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  be. 

The  group  declared  that  the  strength  of 
America  lies  In  Its  "plural  society  made  up  of 
different  races  and  ethnic  groups."  In  effect, 
they  were  saying  that  their  cause  is  not  too 
startlingly  different  from  the  cause  of  black 
Americans,  Mexican  Americans,  Puerto  Rl- 
cans  and  other  ethnic  minorities  that  have 
been  voicing  thedr  desires  to  maintain  group 
identification.  Spurred  by  the  Community 
Action  Program,  the  political  arm  of  our  na- 
tional antl -poverty  effort,  this  has  become  a 
respectable  and  accepted  goal  for  urban 
dwellers.  Why  not  for  Indians  tpo? 

By  coincidence,  the  Denver  group  assem- 
bled while  administration  officials  concerned 
with  Indian  matters  were  meeting  at  State 
Line,  Nev..  with  some  selected  Indian  repre- 
sentatives. Both  meetings  revealed  the  exist- 
ence of  deep  distrust  of  the  administration's 
intentions,  part  of  It  the  historic  distrust  of 
the  white  man  and  part  a  fear  that  the  Re- 
publican administration  will  go  btwik  to  the 
old  program  of  "termination."  of  forcing 
Indians  off  their  lands.  The  sounds  being 
made  by  administration  spokesmen  are  not 
reassuring  In  this  regard.  Interior  Secretary 
Hlckel  has  suggested  that  the  Indians  must 
"cut  the  cord"  of  dependence  on  the  reserva- 
tion sooner  or  later  and  other  officials  have 
suggested  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  transfer 
specific  Indian  programs  to  the  states. 
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The  Indian  effort  to  improve  their  lot  needs 
to  be  encotuaged.  With  Indian  participation 
at  every  level,  ways  should  be  found  to  better 
the  existence  of  the  nation's  600.000  Indians, 
to  improve  their  health,  their  education, 
their  economic  conditions — both  on  and  off 
the  reservation,  and  without  destroying  their 
Identity  as  Indians. 


PROPOSED  CONSTRUCTION  CUT- 
BACKS ENDANGER  PROGRESS 
AND  SAFETY 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF   OKLAHOICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
both  alarmed  and  astounded  to  read  In 
today's  newspapers  a  report  that  Vice 
President  Agnew  has  informed  the  Na- 
tion's Governors  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration is  considering  a  cutback  of  pos- 
sibly 75  percent  in  Federal  construction 
expenditures  for  the  announced  purpose 
of  "fighting  inflation." 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  the  man 
who  was  recently  reported  advocating 
a  space  flight  to  Mars  is  proposing  dras- 
tic reductions  in  U.S.  programs  for  flood 
control,  water  supply,  highway  construc- 
tion, hospitals,  schools,  and  other  essen- 
tial domestic  requirements. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  today.  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  Frank  Turner 
told  committee  members  of  the  serious 
need  for  replacement  of  thousands  of 
highway  bridges  in  the  United  States — 
which  must  be  replaced  by  new  struc- 
tures in  the  interest  of  public  safety  at 
the  earUest  date  possible. 

The  committee  was  told  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  had  no  of- 
ficial word  of  any  impending  cutback  in 
highway  funding  along  the  lines  dis- 
cussed in  Colorado  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent— but  highways  would  probably 
share  the  fate  of  other  Federal  programs. 

In  my  personal  view,  it  would  be  an 
inexcusable  tragedy  to  delay  our  bridge 
modernization  program — and  the  cost 
would  be  measured  in  thousands  of  lives. 
The  same  can  be  said  for  delays  in 
needed  flood  control  projects,  needed 
hospitals,  needed  airport  safety  improve- 
ments— and  a  host  of  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. Certainly  it  is  no  time  to  cut  back 
on  aids  to  school  construction  at  either 
the  elementary,  secondary,  or  college 
level. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the  Vice 
President  was  either  reported  inac- 
curately, or  launching  a  trial  ballon 
which  will  speedily  be  deflated. 

For  the  record,  I  believe  it  appropri- 
ate to  submit  the  last  expression  of  the 
Congress  on  the  subject  of  executive  im- 
pounding of  highway  funds: 
PROHiBmoN  OF  Impoundment  of  Apportion- 
ments AND  Diversion  of  Funds 

Sec.  15.  Section  101  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  under 
existing  law  no  part  of  any  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  expenditure  upon  any 
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Federal-aid  system  which  has  been  appor- 
tioned pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  be  Impounded  or  withheld  from 
obligation,  for  purposes  and  projects  as  pro- 
vided In  this  title,  by  any  officer  or  employee 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Ooveriunent,  except  such  specific  sums  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  are  necessary  to  be 
withheld  from  obligation  for  specific  periods 
of  time  to  assure  that  sufficient  amounts  will 
be  available  In  the  highway  trust  fund  to 
defray  the  expenditures  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  be  made  from  such  fund. 

"(d)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  may  be  used  to  pay  only 
those  administrative  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  (Including  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads)  which  are  Incurred 
under  this  title  and  are  attributable  to  Fed- 
eral-aid highways.  No  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
shall  be  used  to  pay  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  any  other  Federal  department, 
agency,  office,  or  Instrumentality,  or  any 
other  agency,  instrumentality,  or  entity  es- 
tablished by  Federal  law,  executive  order,  or 
otherwise  by  the  Federal  Oovernment,  either 
by  transfer  of  funds,  reassignment  of  person- 
nel or  aotivitles,  contract,  or  otherwise,  unless 
the  expenditures  are  to  meet  obligations  In- 
curred under  this  title,  which  are  attribut- 
able to  Federal-aid  highways  and  are — 

"(1)  contracted  for  in  accordance  with 
the  Act  of  March  4,  1915,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  686)  and  (A)  relate  to  work  or  serv- 
ices of  a  type  not  usually  performed  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  or  (B)  re- 
late to  the  furnishing  of  materials.  suppUes, 
or  equipment;  or 

"(2)  Are  specifically  identified  In  the  budg- 
et and  Included  in  an  appropriation  Act." 

The  paragraphs  above  cited  are  a 
clear  and  urmiistakable  statement  of  the 
law  as  reflected  in  Public  Law  90-495, 
enacted  Augtist  23,  1968.  Surely  an  ad- 
ministration dedicated  to  "law  and 
order"  is  not  preparing  to  Ignore  this 
clear  statement  of  the  law. 

The  conference  report  which  accom- 
panied this  measure  reinforces  the 
statute  as  to  congressional  intent.  The 
report  stated : 

The  conference  substitute  amends  sec- 
tion 101  of  title  23  which  contains  the  gen- 
eral declaration  of  policy  applicable  to  that 
title  declaring  it  to  be  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  funds  apportioned  shall  not  be  im- 
pounded or  withheld  from  obUgatlon.  and 
further  declaring  it  to  be  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated from  the  highway  trust  fund  may 
be  used  to  pay  only  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion (including  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads) 
incurred  under  title  23  and  attributable  to 
Federal-aid  highways  No  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  are  to  be  used  to  pay  the  administra- 
tive expenses  of  any  other  Federal  depart- 
ment, agency,  office,  or  instrumentality  or 
entity  established  by  Federal  law.  Executive 
order,  or  otherwise  by  transfer  of  funds,  re- 
assignment of  personnel  or  CMStlvltles,  con- 
tract, or  otherwise,  unless  they  are  to  meet 
obligations  Incurred  under  title  23  which  are 
attributable  to  Federal-aid  highways  and 
are  contracted  for  In  accordance  with  th» 
Economy  Act  and  related  either  to  work 
or  service  of  a  type  not  usually  performed 
by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  or 
to  the  furnishing  of  materials,  supplies,  or 
equipment  or  specifically  Identified  In  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


budget    and    l|>cluded    In    an    appropriation 
act. 


Surely.  Mn  Speaker,  the  administra- 
tion will  obeM  the  law  on  highway  funds. 
Let  us  also  ijiope  that  a  careful  review 
of  the  entire  I  cutback  proposal  will  lead 
to  its  early,  Sensible  modlflcation. 


LIFE  MAGJ 
CALOFi 


E  EDITORIAL  CRITI- 
:ON  DRUG  APPROACH 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 


I  OF   CALIFORMIA 

IN  THE  HODBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  3.  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  September  5  issue  of  Life 
magazine  corttains  a  critical  editorial 
comment  on  President  Nixons  approach 
to  the  narcotii  addiction  and  drug  abuse 
problem.  Thej  proposed  administration 
drug  law  takef  a  simplistic  and  unwork- 
able "law  enforcement"  approach  to  the 
jssue^  As  sponsor  of  the  proposed  CJom- 
prehpiisive  Nai-cotlc  Addiction  and  Drug 
Abuse  Care  a|id  Control  Act  of  1969,  I 
have  been  qilte  concerned  with  the 
problem  and  have  called  for  a  more 
sensitive  and  realistic  approach  in  this 
area.  The  Life  editorial  calls  for  congres- 
sional change^  In  the  Nixon  proposal. 
My  bill,  HJl.  IB  136,  already  contains  the 
changes  called!  for  by  Life  magazine. 

I  include  in^  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  editorial  tod  recommend  my  col- 
leagues' careful  perusal  of  it.  I  again  call 
for  swift  congressional  action  on  drug 
control,  researth  and  treatment  legisla- 
tion. As  I  have  stated  before,  time  is  of 
the  essence  in  this  area  and  lives  are  at 
stake. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Thx  Nixon  Dapa  Law:  A  Crucial  Pattlt 
£>rug  abuse  aiid  marijuana,  once  largely 
conflned  to  thi  shadowy  underworld  of 
Junkie  row,  are  iow  very  much  In  the  open. 
In  Chicago,  helping  the  acid-head  next  door 
U  Topic  A  at  subiirban  PTAs.  In  Los  Angeles, 
dinner-party  hostesses  have  been  known  to 
lay  out  reefers  alongside  the  bread  and  but- 
ter plates.  At  the  phenomenal  Woodstock 
music  festival  of  a  fortnight  ago  (Lu^,  Aug. 
29).  the  police  simply  had  to  look  the  other 
way.  since  the  number  of  kids  openly  pufi^g 
marijuana  was  i^  the  tens  of  thousands. 

While  all  kind*  of  "soft"  drugs  are  being 
marketed  to  mlidle-class  children  like  so 
many  new  deterjents  for  suburban  house- 
wives, meet  hard  narcotics  tragedies  still  oc- 
cur In  the  pooi  xirban  ghettos — and  the 
number  of  these  Mi  soaring.  Deaths  attributed 


to    heroin    abuse 
totaled   over    700 


count   this  sumnier  is  i-unning  58 
than  In  1968. 


In    New    York    City    alone 

last    year,    and    the    body 

higher 


How  to  deal  witb  what  President  Nixon  has 
called  this  "rising  sickness  in  our  land"  la 
tbe  subject  of  a  j  recent  White  House  mes- 
proposing  a  new  set  of  fed- 
Tie  President  rightly  criti- 
Qon  over-simplification" 
totlcs  addiction  and  drug 
forcement  problem  alone." 
fent  to  Congress  takes  the 
iforcement"  approach.  Con- 
gress should  ameqd  Nixon's  proposals  to  give 
the  nation's  drug;  laws  both  more  enlight- 
enment and  greatjer  effectiveness. 
There  la  one  mdet  welcome  feature  In  the 


sage  to  Congress 
eral  drug  laws, 
clzed      the      "cor 
which   treats   nar 
abuse  as  "a  law  ez 
But  the  bill  he 
simplistic  "law  er 


Administration  bUl:  It  Includes  the  power- 
ful hallucinogen  LSD  In  the  basic  criminal 
drug  law.  But  NUon's  proposals  put  LSD 
and  hard  narcotics  like  heroin  in  the  same 
class  with  infinitely  leas  harmful  marijuana. 
The  poBseaalon  of  any  of  them  would  be  a 
felony,  and  prison  terms  for  marijuana  and 
narcotics  offenses  remain  imchanged. 

The  failure  to  diatlngulsh  between  mari- 
juana and  hard  narcotics  is  the  crucial  fault 
In  Nixon's  bin.  The  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, though  vigorously  opposed  to  legali- 
zation of  marijuana,  has  condemned  the  pres- 
ent federal  laws  dealing  with  it  as  "harsh 
and  unrealistic."  Nixon's  propoeaU  would  not 
soften  them.  A  youngster  caught  smoking 
marijuana  not  only  could  be  given  two  to  10 
years  in  prison,  but  would  have  the  perma- 
nent stigma  of  a  felony  conviction.  A  stu- 
dent who  gives  a  reefer  to  his  roommate 
could  get  the  mandatory  minimum  sentence 
of  five  years  for  "distributing"  the  drug.  Be- 
cause such  a  law  obviously  could  not  be  en- 
forced against  the  "several  million"  college- 
age  youngsters  who  the  President  concedes 
are  at  least  occasionally  turning  on,  the  pro- 
posed bin  Is  unrealistic. 

Marijuana  should  not  be  legalized.  LegaU- 
zation  would  Increase  consumption  at  a  time 
when  research  Into  long-term  effects  has 
barely  begun,  and  It  could  change  the  nature 
of  the  marijuana  problem  from  the  "spree" 
smoking  generally  encountered  in  the  U.S  to 
widespread,  habitual  use.  That  marijuana  Is 
far  less  harmful  than  other  drugs  is  no  reason 
to  Inflict  It  on  our  society.  It  Is.  however,  a 
compelling  reason  for  our  laws  to  distinguish 
clearly  between  marijuana  and  hard  nar- 
cotics. 

Some  Administration  officials  Insist  that 
harsh  marijuana  penalties  win  not  be  Invoked 
against  youthful  experimenters.  They  main- 
tain that  the  provisions  are  nonetheless  vital 
to  deter  potential  drug  abusers  and  to  punish 
professional  pushers  who  regularly  escape  de- 
tection on  more  serious  narcotics  trafficking 
charges.  But  In  fact,  the  evidence  is  that 
marijuana  penalties  neither  deter  amateurs 
nor  root  out  professionals:  since  the  penal- 
ties were  raised  In  1958.  Juvenile  drug  arrests 
have  risen  more  than  SOCX ,  and  hardly  a 
dent  has  been  made  in  the  volume  of  pro- 
fessional narcotics  traffic. 

Bad  drug  laws.  Uke  bad  acid  trips  can 
have  terrible  side  effects.  By  branding  many 
youngsters  as  felonious  criminals,  the  present 
laws  make  it  difficult  for  teenage  dropouts 
from  society  ever  to  drop  back  in;  they  dis- 
courage young  drugtakers  who  need  medical 
help  from  seeking  it;  and  they  give  parents 
and  educators  an  untenable  choice  between 
tolerating  defiance  of  the  law  or  turning  In 
their  chUdren  for  retribution  they  believe  to 
be  harmful  and  unjust. 

Perhaps  most  unfortunate  of  all.  the 
marijuana  penalties  the  Adminlsti^Uon 
wants  to  continue  are  so  unrealistic  that  they 
undermine  respect  for  the  rest  of  our  nar- 
cotics laws.  ( Even  the  courts  are  often  reluc- 
tant to  Impose  marijuana  penalties  that  seem 
grossly  out  of  proportion  to  the  nature  of 
the  offense.  This  may  help  explain  why  less 
than  19c  of  those  arrested  on  "soft"  drug 
charges  are  ever  convicted.) 

Congress  should  reduce  the  possession  of 
marijuana  from  a  felony  to  a  misdemeanor. 
(Some  medical  and  legal  authorities  feel  it 
should  be  treated  the  same  way  as  the  viola- 
tion of  a  local  ordinance— that  Is  by  a  fine 
with  no  criminal  charge.)  Though  marijuana 
has  no  proven  physiological  lU  effects,  it  tem- 
porarUy  distorts  perception.  Judgment  of  dis- 
tance and  visual  focus,  and  the  user  is  often 
under  the  lUuslon  that  his  sensibilities  are 
unusuaUy  sharp  when  In  fact  they  have  been 
dulled  For  these  reasons,  lower  penalties  for 
marijuana  use  should  probably  be  supple- 
mented by  penalties  for  driving  an  automo- 
bile under  the  influence  of  marijuana. 

The  Administration  proposal  provides  one 
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loophole  that  Judges  are  sure  to  exploit  in 
marijuana  cases:  a  first- time  offender  for 
possession  of  any  drug  may  be  released  on 
probation  rather  than  receive  a  felony  con 
vlctlon.  But  a  more  inteUlgent  and  flexible 
proposal  would  separate  marijuana  from  hard 
drugs  and  give  Judges  the  discretion  to  treat 
them  with  the  difference  they  deserve 


MIDDLE  EAST  FLARES  AGAIN 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  September  3.  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  potential  for  full-scale  war  in  the 
Middle  East  once  again  developing  it  is 
imperative  that  the  situation  there  be 
understood  in  all  of  its  complications 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  in  an  editoriai 
Tuesday,  August  26,  comments  in  a  very 
analytical  and  effective  manner  on  the 
latest  Middle  East  developments. 
The  article  follows: 

Middle  East  Flares  Again 
Step  by  perilous  step,  the  Middle  East 
appears  to  be  marching  to  the  brink  of  full- 
fledged  war.  Iraq's  barbarous  execution  of  15 
more  men  identified  as  "spies  for  the  United 
States  and  Israel"  is  another  in  a  series  of 
inflammatory  acts  Increasing  tensions  close 
to  the  breaking  point. 

The  truth  is  hard  to  find  In  the  Middle 
East,  and  It  found  there  is  no  assurance 
It  will  be  accepted.  The  Arabs  refuse  to  be- 
lleve  that  the  Israeli  account  of  the  burn- 
ing of  a  mosque  In  Jerusalem  is  true  The 
Israeli  government  says  It  has  a  confession 
from  an  Australian  Christian,  but  Arab  lead- 
ers call  for  a  "holy  war"  against  Israel  In 
retaliation  for  the  desecration  of  their  holy 
place. 

The  Israelis  see  In  Iraq's  spy  executions 
another  turn  of  the  screws  on  Jews  remain- 
ing In  the  Arab  lands.  Though  only  two  of 
the  15  men  executed  were  Jews.  Iraq's  charge 
that  they  were  all  linked  with  Israel— and 
somehow  with  the  United  States— fits  in  with 
the  rising  passions  of  the  area.  Israel  reports 
that  Iraqi  Jews  are  being  systematically  op- 
pressed,  and  some  reprisal  against  Iraq  is  ex- 
pected. 

Raids  and  counter-raids  all  along  Israels 
borders  have  become  so  frequent  that  Unit- 
ed Nations  Sec.-Gen.  U  Thant  weeks  ago  said 
a  state  of  "open  warfare"  existed.  His  ref- 
erence was  primarily  to  the  Suez  area  where 
troops  and  planes  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public face  those  of  Israel.  But  increased 
activity  on  the  borders  of  Syria  and  Lebanon 
and  now  the  twist  of  events  In  the  old  quar- 
ter of  Jerusalem  and  In  Iraq  add  fuel  10 
the  flames. 

The  United  Nations  has  proved  singularly 
Ineffective  in  coping  with  the  Middle  East 
turmoil,  and  there  is  little  hope  that  It  can 
do  more  now.  particulariy  when  Russia  con- 
tinues to  arm  the  Arab  states  and  encour- 
ages the  UAR's  President  Nasser  in  his  fre- 
quent   boasts    that    he    will    destroy    Israel. 

Outside  the  Arab  states,  the  one  nation 
that  could  do  most  to  reverse  the  march  to- 
ward war  Is  Russia,  by  stemming  the  flow  oJ 
armament  and  forcing  the  issue  to  the  peace 
table.  But  it  suits  Russia's  purpose  to  pose 
as  the  great  friend  of  the  Arabs,  and  en- 
courage Nasser  in  his  Impossible  dream. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  Russia  would 
welcome  a  new  outbreak  of  full-scale  war 
in  the  Middle  East.  But  until  the  Arabs 
themselves  realize  that  they  are  playing  the 
pawn  In  Russia's  game,  the  risk  of  further 
escalation  remains. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L  R.  Elson,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Ever  living  God,  the  God  of  our 
fathers,  the  God  of  our  children,  and 
our  God,  draw  near  to  us  as  we  draw 
near  to  Thee.  Mysteries  surround  us 
which  we  cannot  fathom.  Problems  grip 
us  day  by  day  which  unassisted  we  can- 
not solve.  Yet  silent  hopes  Ue  buried  in 
our  souls  too  deep  for  utterance.  God 
help  us  with  a  wisdom  beyond  ourselves. 

Make  us  daring  enough  to  follow  the 
Master.  To  advance  Thy  kingdom  we 
would  go  the  second  mile  and  turn  the 
other  cheek.  Teach  us  to  do  good  in  re- 
turn for  evil;  to  bless  those  by  whom  we 
are  persecuted.  And  if  our  enemy  hun- 
gers, may  we  feed  him.  If  he  thirsts,  may 
we  give  him  drink.  To  those  who  have 
wronged  us  may  we  grant  forgiveness. 
Grant  that  we  may  have  Thy  love  In  our 
hearts  and  Thy  spirit  in  our  actions. 
Light  the  pathway  of  our  lives  that  we 
may  know  and  do  Thy  will,  and,  in  so 
doing,  make  this  Nation  a  blessing  to  all 
mankind. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  showed  us 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  September  3,  1969,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  the  nomination  of 
Henry  J.  Tasca.  of  Pennsylvania,  a  For- 
eign Service  oflBcer  of  the  class  of  Career 
Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Greece, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


UMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  ON  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  In 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THAILAND 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
during  his  recent  visit  to  Thailand  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  evidently  impressed  by  the 
royal  family  and  the  militarists  who  rule 
that  nation,  became  very  expansive  in 
his  statements.  In  reassuring  them  that 
the  United  States  will  honor  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  SEATO  Treaty  the  Presi- 
dent said : 

We  have  been  together  In  the  past,  we  are 
together  at  the  present,  and  the  United 
States  will  stand  proudly  with  Thailand 
against  those  who  might  threaten  it  from 
abroad  or  within. 

Mr.  President,  the  SEATO  Treaty  very 
definitely  does  not  commit  the  United 
States  to  act  as  a  policeman  to  protect 
Thailand  or  the  military  dictators  ruling 
that  nation. 

Section  1  of  article  IV  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty  requires  each  signatory,  in  the 
event  of  an  armed  attack  against  any  of 
the  parties  to  the  treaty,  "To  meet  the 
common  danger  in  accordance  with  its 
constitutional  processes."  However,  sec- 
tion 2  of  article  IV  deals  with  threats 
"other  than  by  armed  attack."  It  pro- 
vides in  that  event  only  that  the  parties 
to  the  treaty  "shall  consult  immediately 
in  order  to  agree  on  the  measures  which 
should  be  taken  for  the  common  de- 
fense." 

It  is  crystal  clear  that  insofar  as  inter- 
nal insurrection  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  obligation  in  the  treaty  ^f  or  the  United 
States  to  send  our  GI's  or  Air  Force  to 
protect  Thailand  or  any  other  Asiatic 
coimtry.  Have  not  we  Americans  suf- 
fered enough  as  a  result  of  our  involve- 
ment by  Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon  in 
an  internal  insurrection  in  South  Viet- 
nam which  has  become  the  most  unpop- 
ular, vmdeclared  war  in  the  history  of  our 
Republic?  Also,  the  most  costly  in  blood 
and  treasure. 

Even  former  Secretary  of  State  John 
Poster  Dulles,  the  chief  architect  of 
SEATO,  did  not  see  in  it  any  obligation 
for  the  United  States  to  act  singlehand- 
edly  to  save  Thailand  from  subversion. 
In  the  hearings  on  the  treaty  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  the 
late  Senator  Theodore  Green  asked  if  the 
treaty  would  commit  the  United  States  to 
help  quell  a  revolution  in  any  nation  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Secretary  Dulles  replied : 

No.  If  there  Is  a  revolutionary  movement 
in  Vietnam  or  Thailand,  we  (SEATO  nations) 
would  consult  together  as  to  what  to  do 
about  It.  because  if  there  were  a  subversive 
movement  that  was  In  fact  propagated  by 
communism,  it  would  be  a  very  grave  threat 
to  us.  But  we  have  no  undertaking  to  put 
it  down;  all  we  have  is  an  undertaking  to 
consult  together  as  to  what  to  do  about  It. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  sensible  lim- 
itation which  former  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  placed  on  his  own  treaty  was  ig- 
nored by  President  Johnson  and  now  by 
President  Nixon.  Immense  U.S.  airbases 
were  built  in  Thailand,  and  in  addition  a 
huge  naval  base.  Approximately  50.000 
American  servicemen,  mostly  Air  F\)rce 
officers  and  men,  were  stationed  there  in 
advance  of  any  threat  of  external  aggres- 


sion whatever  and  without  approval  of 
Congress.  The  right  of  the  administra- 
tion to  do  this  under  SEATO  or  any  other 
treaty  or  agreement  was — and  still  is — 
highly  dubious. 

It  is  apparent  that  in  assuring  the  Thai 
Government  that  the  United  States 
would  come  to  its  aid  "against  those  who 
might  threaten  it  from  abroad  or  within" 
President  Nixon  intends  to  continue  this 
poUcy  of  XJS.  aggression  in  Southeast 
Asia  against  those  forces  seeking  national 
liberation  and,  in  fact,  to  expand  it. 
President  Nixon  should  not  and  he  must 
not  be  permitted  to  make  a  commitment 
of  this  magnitude  in  the  absence  of  a 
formal  treaty,  ratified  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
as  provided  in  the  Constitution  of  our 
Nation.  There  is  no  such  treaty  in  exist- 
ence or  even  imder  consideration. 

May  the  Almighty  help  the  United 
States  if  every  President  assumes  the 
power  to  commit  our  Armed  Forces  in  an 
invasion  or  to  armed  combat,  particularly 
in  countries  such  as  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Thailand  which  are  of  no  importance 
whatever  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

President  Johnson,  without  authority 
from  Congress,  ordered  31.000  marines 
to  invade  the  Dominican  Republic.  This 
was  an  act  of  overt  aggression.  He  inter- 
vened with  combat  troops  and  our  air 
and  naval  power  in  a  civil  war  in  South 
Vietnam  in  1963.  We  Americans  are  still 
fighting  a  terrible  imdeclared.  impopular. 
immoral  major  war  6  years  later.  It  seems 
an  imwinnable  war  despite  the  fact  that 
we  have  hurled  more  high  explosives  and 
napalm  bombs  over  Vietnam  than  the 
total  tonnage  of  high  explosives  hurled 
on  Germany  and  its  allies  in  World  War 

n. 

Of  all  the  strange  entanglements  and 
alliances  the  United  States  has  construct- 
ed in  the  years  since  World  War  n,  none 
is  stranger  or  more  entangled  than  the 
alliance  with  Thailand.  In  return  for 
bases  from  which  American  bombers 
attack  Vietnam,  the  United  States  has 
entered  into  a  varied  and  far-reaching 
series  of  undertakings  with  the  military 
regime  in  Bangkok — some  of  them  secret 
and  not  revealed  even  to  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

The  Thai  Government,  faced  with  an 
insurgency  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  country,  has  already  accepted  large 
units  of  American  Armed  Forces  osten- 
sibly to  advise  its  own  military  leaders. 
This  is  starkly  reminiscent  of  the  policy 
which  eventually  led  to  our  tragic  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnam  quagmire.  We 
have  given  Thai  forces  aircrafts  and 
heavy  weapons.  In  addition,  hundreds  of 
millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  have  been 
given  to  Thailand  in  economic  assist- 
ance— much  of  which  has  found  its  way 
into  secret  Swiss  bank  accounts  of  Thai 
officials.  The  Thais  are  clearly  among 
the  best  allies  in  Southeast  Asia  that  Am- 
erican money  can  buy. 

It  is  time  to  question  what  arrange- 
ments  the  United  States  actually  has 
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with  the  Thai  Government,  whose  links 
to  the  American  treasury  are  very  sturdy 
Indeed.  Citizens  have  a  right  to  know 
what  Thailand  does  with  the  money  it 
receives  |rom   American  taxpayers. 

We  know  there  is  in  existence  a  secret 
agreement   between   the   United   States 
and  Thailand  which  the  Pentagon  calls 
a    military    contingency    plan — a    plan 
which  th^  Secretary  of  Defense  refuses 
to  submiti  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  I^elations  for  close  inspection 
and  detailed  review.  As  the  distinguished 
senior  Senfator  from  Idaho  iMr.  Church) 
said  in  thii  Chamber  on  August  12.  1969: 
Rumor  h^s  It  that  the  plans  not  only  con- 
template tl^e  us€  of  American  troofjs.  but  an 
arrangemenjt  that  would  actually  place  them 
under   Thalj  command.   If   this   Is   true,   not 
only  Congr«B6,  but  the  American  peopie  have 
a  right  to  know  it — and  know  it  now  .  .  .  We 
cannot  alloiir  the  Pentagon  to  disregard  that 
Resolution,  which  said  very  clearly  that  It  la 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  national  com- 
mitment  bj    the  United  States  results  only 
from  afflrmiktlve  action  taken  by  the  execu- 
tive and  leitlslatlve  branches  of  the  United 
States   Government   by    means   of   a    treaty, 
statute    or    concurrent    resolution    of    both 
HcWSes  of  Congress  speclflcally  providing  for 
STitn  "commliment . 

Mr.   Prejldent,   President  Nixon's  re- 
cent   statement    in    Thailand    and    the 
highly    qu(!stionable    use    of    Executive 
power  to  cfcange  the  nature  of  our  mili- 
tary commitments  abroad  are  matters 
of    grave    concern    to    every    American. 
Thailand  is  the  most  prosperous  little 
nation  in    Southeast  Asia.  It  is   10,000 
miles  distant  from  the  United  States.  It 
is  of  no  importance  whatsoever  to  the 
defense  of  dur  Nation.  Thailand  is  a  mil- 
itary dicta  x>rship.   If  there  are  forces 
from  withir  that  little  country,  and  there 
seem  to  be  such  forces,  which  might  in 
the  future  threaten  to  overturn  the  mili- 
tary dictat<irship  in  Bangkok  and  even 
dethrone  tl^e  young  king  and  the  beau- 
tiful queen  who  are  mere  puppets  in  the 
hands  of  the  military  leaders  of  Thai- 
land, then sirely  the  United  States  would 
have  no  right,  and  certainly  no  obliga- 
tion whatever,  to  intervene  in  any  civil 
insurrection   in   that   faraway   country. 
The  United  States  has  no  mandate  from 
Almighty  Gbd  to  police  Southeast  Asia. 
Does  any  S«'nator  claim  otherwise? 

President  Nixon  and  the  Congress 
would  do  well  to  reconsider  our  situation 
in  Thailand  before  our  militarists  cause 
us  to  blunder  into  another  war  similar 
to  our  tragic  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  BYRE  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  sugg((st  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  chain.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  bill  clirk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 
Mr.  YOUllG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unaniiious  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRES IDING  OFFICER.  Without 
is  so  ordered. 


dered  real  and  needful  public  service  to 
our  country. 

Drew  was  a  tine  friend  to  me.  Through- 
out the  years  I  held  him  in  high  esteem 
and  affection.  I  am  proud  he  regarded 
me  as  his  friend.  I  have  said  on  occasions 
in  the  past  that  Drew  Pearson,  had  he 
chosen  public  life,  would  have  gone  right 
to  the  top  in  this  Nation  just  as  he  at- 
tained the  topmost  pinnacle  as  a  news 
reporter,  commentator,  and  columnist. 
He  was  a  man  of  deep  conviction.  He 
followed  his  conscience  with  great  cour- 
age.  When  he  felt   that  he  was  right 
Drew  Pearson  never  shied  away  from  a 
battle  nor  from  any  conflict  no  matter 
how  great  were  the  odds  against  him. 
He  was  a  rough  adversary.  At  the  same 
time  he  remained  a  gentle,  compassion- 
ate man.   While  fighting  injustice  and 
evil,  he  never  allowed  himself  to  become 
callous.  While  attacking  the  corrupt,  the 
incompetent,  and  the  pompous  he  con- 
tinued to  feel  tremendous  sympathy  for 
them  as  human  beings. 

The  Nation  will  miss  Drew  Pearson. 
Americans  will  miss  his  unshakable  cour- 
age and  persistence  in  exposing  corrup- 
tion, dishonesty,  and  immorality.  We 
need  more  journalists  like  Drew.  Drew 
Pearson  was  always  willing  to  write  the 
truth  as  he  saw  it,  no  matter  how  un- 
popular his  report  might  be.  He  was 
willing  to  risk  being  wrong  on  occasion 
as  the  necessary  price  for  being  more 
often  right. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  extraordinary 
career  of  this  most  effective — and  cer- 
tainly the  most  controversial — journalist 
of  his  time  will  be  an  inspiration  and 
example  td  the  coming  generation  of 
newsmen. 
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all  committees  be  authorized  to  m«.» 

during  the  session  of  the  Senate  todar 

pe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  wEt 

objection,  it  Is  so  ordered  "' 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pre^ 

ident,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum" 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerl 

will  call  the  roll.  ^necierk 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  th? 
roll.  "^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUFFICIENCY   OF   ARMS   AND 
ARMAMENTS 


objection,  it 


Mr 
in  the  death 
has  lost  one 
In  my 
great  American 


D  lEW  PEARSON 

YOUTG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
3f  Drew  Pearson  the  Nation 
of  its  greatest  journalists. 

humple  opinion  he  was  a  truly 
and  he  certainly  ren- 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
President  Nixon  some  time  back  an- 
nounced that  the  goal  of  his  administra- 
tion regarding  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  was  to  have  a  "sufficiency  of  anns 
and  armaments."  There  is  reason  for  us 
to  wonder  just  what  our  President 
meant.  Furthermore,  Deputy  Defense 
Secretary  David  Packard  did  not  add 
much  light  to  this  when  recently  he  was 
asked:  "How  much  is  a  sufficiency  in  the 
way  of  armaments?"  Deputy  Secretary 
Packard  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said: 
"It  means  that  it  is  a  good  word  to  use  in 
a  speech.  Beyond  that  it  doesn't  mean  a 
thing." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  bUl  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quoriim  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


RUSSIAN     NAVY     NO     DANGEROUS 
MILITARY    THREAT.    SAYS    Mn. 
WAUKEE   JOURNAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  has  just  editorial- 
ized on  the  Soviet  Union's  naval 
strength.  Of  course,  we  have  aU  been 
concerned  about  growing  Russian  naval 
power  in  the  Mediterranean.  But  a^  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  makes  clear  "in 
numbers  and  effectiveness  they  repre- 
sent no  dangerous  military  threat  ' 

This  point  is  particularly  important  to 
us  here  in  the  Congress.  It  should  place 
us  on  guard  against  demands  for  any 
sharp  increases  in  funding  based  on  the 
Russian  naval  threat. 
The  Journal  goes  on  to  say: 
It  Is  less  on  the  military  than  on  the  diplo- 
matic and  political  level  that  the  Russian 
fleet  and  Its  recent  behavior  are  a  problem. 

While  Members  of  the  Senate  may 
disagree  strongly  with  this  conclusion  I 
think  the  reasoning  which  the  Milwau- 
kee Journal  advances  is  most  interesting 
and  most  useful.  It  points  out  that, 
whether  we  have  a  large  number  of 
ships  to  counteract  Russian  submarines 
or  a  relatively  modest  number,  the  con- 
frontation of  these  two  great  nuclear 
powers  is  equally  effective  with  a  rela- 
tively small  force  as  with  a  large  one 
For  example,  the  editorial  states: 

Today  in  the  Mediterranean  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  the  United  States  to 
repeat  the  1958  Lebanon  landing  without 
risking  a  great  power  confrontation  and  nu- 
clear war.  The  Russians  can  accomplish  this 
with  20  ships  there,  as  well  as  60.  Numbers 
don't  count— Just  presence.  Conversely, 
America  could  not  overcome  this  handicap 
by  doubUng  its  Mediterranean  force  or  by 
setting  any  ship  to  ship  ratio. 

By  setting  the  Russian  navy  in  per- 
spective, the  Milwaukee  Journal  has  per- 
formed a  public  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Russia's  Fleet 

Some  military  circles  show  growing  concern 
o/er  the  Increasing  strength  and  widening 
deployment  of  the  Soviet  fleet.  There  is  a 
buildup  of  Russian  naval  vessels  In  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Pentagon  reports  that 
Russia  has  125  naval  vessels  deployed  around 
the  world,  more  than  ever  before. 

Russia  has  a  modern  navy,  most  of  It  built 
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»,ter  World  War  n.  It  has  the  world's  largest 
submarine  fleet.  But  In  numbers  and  effec- 
tiveness they  represent  no  dangerous  military 
threat  Russian  geography  and  scarceness  of 
«arm  water  ports  with  access  to  open  ocean 
severely  restrict  Russian  operations.  The 
^ps  can  easily  be  bottled  up.  Russia  has 
no  permanent  overseas  bases. 

Russia  lags  behind  the  American  navy  In 
training  and  experience.  Soviet  naval  com- 
manders have  much  to  learn  in  open  ocean 
Aoeration  and  replenishment.  American 
na^al  firepower  still  greatly  exceeds  Rus- 
sian capabilities.  American  carriers  give  the 
navy  tremendous  striking  range.  The  Rus- 
sian, wltb  no  true  carriers,  are  much  more 
limited. 

It  is  less  on  the  military  than  on  the  diplo- 
matic and  political  level  that  the  Russian 
fleet  and  its  recent  behavior  are  a  bother. 
The  ships  extend  Russian  presence.  Soviet 
naval  vessels  in  an  area  cramp  American 
stvle  and  the  choice  of  options. 

Today  in  the  Mediterranean  It  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  the  United  States  to 
repeat  the  1958  Lebanon  landing  without 
risking  a  great  power  confrontation  and 
nuclear  war.  The  Russians  can  accomplish 
this  with  20  ships  there,  as  well  as  60.  Num- 
bers don't  count— Just  presence.  Conversely, 
America  could  not  overcome  this  handicap 
by  doubUng  Its  Mediterranean  force  or  by 
setting  any  ship  to  ship  ratio. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  Russians  have 
learned  how  to  use  their  navy  as  a  diplomatic 
tool  as  America  has  for  the  last  75  years.  We 
must  maintain  adequate  naval  strength,  but 
greatly  expanding  the  navy  will  not  solve 
the  problem.  The  Russian  fleet  is  something 
we  have  to  learn  to  live  with. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Safety  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1970.  1971.  and 
1972.  and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  'H.R.  10105)  to 
amend  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1970, 
1971,  and  1972,  and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bUl  (H.R.  12677)  to  authorize 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  lease  to  the  Jewish  His- 
torical Society  of  Greater  Washington 
the  former  synagogue  of  the  Adas  Israel 
Congregation  and  real  property  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  Jewish  Historical  Museum, 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  10105)  to  amend  the 
National    Traffic    and    Motor    Vehicle 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the   Senate   the   following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  or  Indian  Claims  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  proceedings  concluded  with  re- 
spect to  Docket  No.  79-A  of  the  Iowa  Tribe 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
Proposed  Legislation  Authorizing  the  Dis- 
posal   or    Shellac    Prom    the    National 
Stockpile 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  shellac  from  the  national  stockpile 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Self-Help  Housing 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  self-help  housing,  dated 
June  1969   (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Report  on  Department  of  Defense  Procure- 
ment Prom  Small  and  Other  Business 
Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  De- 
partment procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July  1968-May  1969  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  of  the  Attornet  General 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  volun- 
tary agreements  and  programs,  dated  August 
9,  1969   (with  an  accompanying  report);   to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Report  of  National  Transporta'hon  Safety 
Board 
A    letter    from    the    Chairman,    National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the  Board  for 
1968  (vsrlth  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report    Covering    Personal    Property    Do- 
nated TO  Public  Health  and  Educational 
iNSTTrunoNs  AND  Civil  Defense  Organiza- 
tions 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  covering  personal  property 
donated  to  public  health  and  educational  in- 
stitutions and  civil  defense  organizations  and 
real  property  disposed  of  to  public  health 
and  educational  institutions  for  the  period 
January  1,  through  June  30,  1969  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  opportunity  for  the 
Geological  Survey  to  Increase  revenues 
through  changes  in  its  map-pricing  practices. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  dated  September  3,  1969;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Overseas  Dependents 
School  System  In  the  European  Area,  De- 


partment of  Defense,  dated  September  4, 
1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee   on    Government   Operations. 

Report  on  Studies  of  Marine  Volcanic 
Rocks 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  studies 
were  made  of  marine  volcanic  rocks  In  the 
Noranda  mining  area  In  Quebec,  Canada: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Report  of  Loan  Application  From  the  Pio- 
neer Water  Company  of  Porterville, 
Calif. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
receipt  of  an  application  for  a  loan  In  the 
amount  of  $467,000  from  the  Pioneer  Water 
Co.  of  Porterville,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  the  Ac- 

QtnsmoN  of  Property  for  Independence 

National  Historical  Park 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  act  of  June  28.  1948,  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty for  the  Independence  National  Histori- 
cal Park  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
ON  Settlement  of  Claims  of  Employees 

A  letter  from  the  General  Manager,  Atom- 
ic Energy  Commission,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  of  the  Commission  on 
settlements  of  claims  of  employees  for  dam- 
ages to,  or  loss  of,  personal  property  Incident 
to  their  service,  for  the  period  July  1,  1968 
through  June  30,  1969  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  the  Military  Per- 
sonnel AND  CrVILlAN  EStPLOTEES"  CLAIMS 
Act  of  1964 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations.  Department 
of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Military  Personnel 
and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended,  with  re8p>ect  to  the  settlement 
of  claims  against  the  United  States  by  civil- 
ian officers  and  employees  for  damage  to  or 
loss  of,  personal  property  Incident  to  their 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

Admission  Into  thi  United  States  of  Cm- 
TAiN  Defector  Aliens 
A  letter  frMn  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admlssloin 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  JudlcUry. 
Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 
Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  accom- 
allens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  entered  granting  tem- 
porary admission  into  the  United  States  of 
certain  aliens  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Report   of   th«    National    CotrNcn,   on 
*^ocATiONAL  Education 

A  letter  ^m  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  piirsuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  the  National  Coiincll  on 
Vocational  Education,  dated  July  16,  1969 
(with  an  acjcompanylng  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  likbor  and  Public  Welfare. 


B[T,I.S  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by   unanimous   consent,   the 
second  tlm;.  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Ml.  HOLLINGS: 

S.  28S2.  /  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cole  of  1964  to  permit  the  deduc- 
tion wlthoui,  limitations  of  medical  expenses 
paid  for  ceitaln  dependents  sufTerlng  from 
physical  or  piental  Impairment  or  defect;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The   rem; irks  of  Mr.   Hoixinos  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 
By  Mr,  BENNETT: 

S.  2863.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Annette 
Romney:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  2862— uhnODUCnON  OP  A  BILL 
RELATntG  TO  Al^dENDMENT  OP 
UTTERNM.  REVENUE  CODE  RE- 
LATING TO  DEDUCTION  OP  CER- 
TAIN MEDICAL  EXPENSES 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  saddesti  things  in  life  is  to  be  the 
parent  of  a  child  with  a  lingering,  possi- 
bly terminajl  illness.  America's  medical 
community  .has  made  great  strides  in 
the  past  fep  decades,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  tiilllons  of  children  are  bom 
each  year  who  must  struggle  just  to  stay 
alive.  The  Plight  of  their  parents  is  sad 
indeed.  The^  suffer  not  only  the  heart- 
break of  sic4  children,  but  an  intolerable 
financial  bu4den  as  medical  costs  soar. 

The  expense  of  treating  a  serious  ill- 
ness strikes  ifich  and  poor  alike.  It  knows 
no  social  boiindaries.  An  American  wage 
earner  can  pe  suddenly  confronted  by 
mounting  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
doctor,  hospital,  and  drug  bills  Such  ex- 
penses literally  can  push  a  family  into 
I»verty,  regardless  of  education  of  job 
skills.  Somej  families  are  completely 
wiped  out  bj  the  tremendous  financial 
strain  of  thisllong-term  illness. 

The  avera^je  American  can  borrow  just 
so  much,  and  then  his  credit  resources 
are  gone.  He  can  sell  his  car  and  mort- 
gage his  homfe.  He  and  his  wife  can  take 
extra  jobs.  But  in  many,  many  cases 
this  still  is  not  enough. 

Here  are  stome  of  the  statistics,  Mr 
President.  Po^  example,  25.000  children 
are  bom  each!  year  with  congenital  heart 
disease.  Seve4  thousand  will  die  in  their 
first  year  of  l^fe,  and  many  of  the  others 
require  almost  constant  medical  care  By 
1970.  the  Chlildren's  Bureau  estimates 
there  wUl  be  450,000  young  people  under 
the  age  of  20  With  epilepsy,  406,000  with 


country  is  costing  more  each  year.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  if  you  are 
talking  about  groceries,  rent,  utilities, 
clothing,  or  the  price  of  a  movie.  Infla- 
tion is  hitting  the  American  citizen  where 
it  hurts  the  most — in  his  pocketbook.  Hit 
hardest  by  these  increases  are  the  fam- 
ilies who  must  deprive  themselves  to  pay 
continuing  medical  bills.  This  is  really 
difficult  when  money  is  so  tight  and  in- 
terest so  high. 

The  price  of  living  in  the  past  5  years 
has  increased  18.4  percent.  At  the  same 
time,  the  cost  of  medical  care  in  this 
country  has  skyrocketed  by  42.3  percent, 
or  more  than  7  percent  each  year. 

Today.  I  am  proposing  that  we  take  a 
step  in  helping  these  families.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  My  amendment 
would  permit  unlimited  deductions  of 
medical  expenses  paid  by  parents  or 
gtiardlans  for  the  care  of  such  children 
This  would  ease  the  tax  burden  of  these 
families.  In  addition,  it  would  show  the 
concem  of  Congress  for  those  Americans 
who  must  shoulder  the  burden  of  high- 
priced  health  care  for  their  sick  children 
Por  these  reasons  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bUl  (S.  2862)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit 
the  deduction  without  limitations  of 
medical  expenses  paid  for  certain  de- 
pendents suffering  from  physical  or 
mental  impairment  or  defect,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hollings,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pinance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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•(U)  results  In  a  substantial  loss  or  i™, 
of  use  in  a  normal  manner,  of  &nv  \\T 
stantlal  portion  of  the  musculoskeletal  ?v." 
tem,  or  results  In  a  substantial  loss  of  vkinn" 
hearing,  or  speech;  or  °°' 

"(B)  has  attained  the  age  of  19  before  th. 
close  of  the  taxable  year  and  Is  sufferlug  fm  * 
a  physical  or  menUl  Impairment  or  %tT, 
described  In  subparagraph   (A)   which  com 
menced  prior  to  attaining  such  age  " 

Sbc.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Art 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
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S.    2461 


S.  2862 


cerebral  palsj- 
ing,  2.500,000 
ments,  nearly 


900,000  with  loss  of  hear 
with  orthopedic  impair- 
.  3.000,000  with  mental  re- 
tardation, more  than  3,000,000  with 
speech  disorders,  nearly  5,500,000  with 
emotional  disturbances,  and  12,000  000 
with  eye  conditions  requiring  special 
care.  The  problem  is  tremendous,  and 
the  medical  bl  1  is  staggering 
We  all  knou  that  everything  in  this 


Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled  That  (a) 
section  213(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  deduction  of  medical 
etc..  expenses)  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  •,  other  than  a  dependent 
I?  ,.°i"  r^^'^eTAph  (3)  applies,"  after  sec- 
tion 152)  ••  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "dependents."  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "de- 
pendents, other  than  a  dependent  to  whom 
paragraph  (3)  applies,  and";  and 

/  ■*,*L*'''    elding   after    paragraph    (2)    the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  the  expenses  paid  during  the  tax- 
able year  for  medical  care  of  a  dependent 
described  In  subsection  (e)  (5) ." 

(b)  Section  213(b)  of  such  Code  (relatlne 
to  limitation  with  respect  to  medicine  and 
drugs)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
preceding  sentence  shaU  not  apply  to  amounts 
paid  for  the  care  of  a  dependent  to  whom 
subsection    (a)(3)    applies." 

(c)  Section  213(e)  of  such  Code  (relatlne 
to  definitions)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

(5)    Subsection    (a)(3)    shall   apply  only 

to  a  dependent  who—  ^ 

"(A)  has  not  attained  the  age  of  19  before 

the  close  of  the  taxable  year  and  Is  sufferlne 

dXt  wh'lcr-i"^   "   "^"""^  impairment  of 

"(1)  has  been  In  existence  for  more  than  3 
months,  and 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi 
dent,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  I  ask  unani 
mous  consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes 
see  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indi 
ana  (Mr.  Bayh>,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BocGs) ,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
iMr.  Church),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Doddi    the 
Senator  from  Kansas   '  Mr.  Dole  '    the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton) 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr  East- 
land), the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Pannin),  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Pulbright),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Goodell),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  .  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Graved,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Sen- 
ator from   Michigan    iMr.    iHart'    the 
Senator  from   Oregon    (Mr.   Hatfield) 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  iMr' 
Hollings  » .  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr 
INOUYE),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Javits).   the  Senator  from  Idaho 
'Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington   (Mr.    Magnuson),    the   Senator 
from  Iowa   (Mr.  Miller),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoy.^i    the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt). 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy),   the   Senator   from    Maine    iMr 
MusKiE),   the  Senator   from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.    Packwood).     the    Senator    from 
Rhode  Island   (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker  » .  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr 
Scott),  the  Senator  from  Alaska    Mr. 
Stevens)  ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr. 
Talmadge)  .  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Thurmond)  .  the  Senator  from 
Maryland    (Mr.   Tydincs),  the  Senator  > 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota   (Mr.  Young >, 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Youno  > . 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2461    to 
amend    the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  for 
the  blind  so  as  to  make  certain  improve- 
ments therein,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.     2718 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
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printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkk)  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2718,  to  modify  am- 
munition recordkeeping  requirements. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTION 

S.    RES.     179 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Javits)  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  be  added 
gscosponors  of  Senate  Resolution  179,  in 
support  of  the  United  Nations  conference 
on  the  environment  to  be  held  in  1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROMOTION  OF  EQUAL  EMPLOY- 
MENT OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
AMERICAN  WORKERS— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    143 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bin  'S.  2453)  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  Ameri- 
can workers,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  President,  the  other  amendment 
would  require  unions  to  cease  political 
activity  with  funds  obtained  by  dues  or 
assessments.  This  measure,  according  to 
indications  I  have  had  from  rank-and- 
file  union  members,  will  be  popular  with 
the  members  and  opposed  by  the  leaders. 
The  reason  is  that  it  allows  a  man  who 
genuinely  wants  his  union  to  engage  in 
political  activity  to  be  completely  free 
and  uncoerced  in  seeing  that  his  political 
wishes  are  carried  out.  Additionally,  it 
removed  the  preferential  treatment  ac- 
corded to  unions  which  are  able  to  re- 
quire individuals  to  be  members  in  order 
to  work  and  then  require  payment  of 
dues  or  assessments  which  are  used  for 
political  purposes. 

The  amendment  simply  requires  that 
unions  operate  under  the  same  rules  as 
those  applied  to  chambers  of  commerce, 
charitable  foundations,  churches  or  fra- 
ternal organizations.  Nothing  could  be 
more  in  line  with  what  union  spokesmen 
say  they  want  in  the  area  of  tax  reform. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  144  and  145) 
submitted  by  Mr.  Fannin,  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Pinance. 


REFORM  OF  INCOME  TAX  LAWS- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    144    AND    14S 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  appropriate  reference  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  me,  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  13270)  to  reform  the  in- 
come tax  laws. 

One  amendment  would  provide  a  de- 
duction up  to  $600  to  disabled  taxpayers 
for  transportation  to  and  from  work  as 
well  as  an  additional  $600  exemption 
for  the  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  dis- 
abled. 

The  other  amendment  would  require 
labor  unions  to  abide  by  the  same  "no 
politics"  rule  as  that  proposed  in  the 
tax  reform  measure  for  other  tax- 
exempt  organizations. 

The  substance  of  these  amendments 
was  previously  introduced  as  S.  1483  and 
S.  2796.  I  am  now  resubmitting  the  pro- 
posals as  amendments  to  the  tax  bill 
which  is  now  the  subject  of  hearings  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  observe  that  in 
our  efforts  to  enable  disabled  individuals 
to  seek  remunerative  employment,  we 
have  overlooked  the  practical  objections 
to  such  employment.  For  most  of  them. 
It  costs  so  much  to  work — not  to  live — 
but  to  work,  that  they  simply  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  a  job.  When  you 
consider  the  costs  of  maintaining  dis- 
abled people  in  Government-supported 
facilities,  it  is  clear  that  we  pursue  a 
false  economy  in  denying  these  people 
a  deduction  for  transportation  expenses 
as  well  as  an  additional  exemption  to 
help  provide  for  their  own  aid. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  2483, 
THE  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  REV- 
ENUE ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subc<Mnmittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  will  hold 
hearings  on  S.  2483,  the  Intergovern- 
mental Revenue  Act,  on  September  23, 
24,  and  25. 

The  central  objective  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Revenue  Act  Is  to  help  to  re- 
dress the  fiscal  balance  of  our  Federal 
system.  It  would  accomplish  this  by  sup- 
plementing the  tax  base  of  States  and 
localities  through  a  system  of  Federal 
general  support  payments:  and,  by  en- 
couraging States  and  localities  to  adopt 
stronger  tax  systems  of  their  own 
through  establishing  Federal  tax  credits 
for  State  and  local  income  and  estate 
taxes. 

S.  2483  combines  the  features  of  reve- 
nue sharing  and  tax  credits  and  Is  based 
on  the  studies  and  recommendations  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations. 

The  hearings  on  September  23,  24,  and 
25  will  be  in  room  1318,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  beginning  at  10  a.m. 

Any  Senator  or  other  person  wishing  to 
testify  should  notify  the  subcommittee, 
room  357.  Old  Senate  Office  BuUding, 
extension  4718.  in  order  that  he  might  be 
scheduled  as  a  witness. 


thorize  appropriations  for  an  Office  of 
Intergovernmental  Relations  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President; 

S.  60,  the  Program  Information  Act, 
which  would  create  a  catalog  for  Federal 
assistance  programs,  provide  for  monthly 
revision  of  the  catalog,  provide  Informa- 
tion on  the  simplification  of  application 
forms  and  procedures,  and  transfer  the 
Federal  Information  Exchange  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget; 

S.  2035.  the  Grant  Consolidation  Act  of 
1969.  which  would  provide  for  consoli- 
dating Federal  assistance  programs  in 
the  same  or  closely  related  functional 
areas  under  a  procedure  similar  to  the 
Executive  Reorganization  Act;  and 

S.  2479,  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1969,  which  would  au- 
thorize procedures  for  improving  the  fi- 
nancial management  of  Federal  assist- 
ance programs,  facilitate  the  consolida- 
tion of  such  programs,  provide  tempo- 
rary authority  to  expedite  processing  of 
project  applications  drawing  upon  more 
than  one  Federal  assistance  program 
strengthen  further  congressional  review 
of  Federal  grants-in-aid  and  extend  and 
amend  the  law  relating  to  intergovern- 
mental cooperation. 

S.  2035  is  the  Grant  Consolidation  Act 
which  was  introduced  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  on 
behalf  of  the  administration. 

S.  2479  contains  three  titles— financial 
management,  grant  consolidation,  and 
joint  funding  simplifications — which 
were  considered  at  length  in  subcommit- 
tee hearings  last  year.  In  their  present 
form,  they  incorporate  many  of  the  sug- 
gested changes  and  recommendations 
advanced  by  the  Advisory  CMimilsslon 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  major 
associations  representing  public  officials, 
and  others. 

Hearings  on  September  9,  10.  and  12 
will  be  held  in  room  3302,  New  Senate 
Office  Building;  and  on  the  17th  they  will 
be  held  in  room  6226.  On  September  9 
the  session  wiU  begin  at  9:30  ajn.  The 
following  days  they  will  begin  at  10  ajn. 

Any  Senator  or  other  person  wishing 
to  testify  or  present  a  written  statement, 
with  respect  to  the  above  legislation 
should  notify  the  subcommittee  in  room 
357.  Old  Senate  Office  Building,  exten- 
sion 4718. 


NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS    ON    FOUR 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  BILLS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  will  hold 
hearings  on  September  9,  10,  12,  and  17 
with  respect  to  the  following  proposed 
legislation: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  117,  to  au- 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  CLEMENT  P.  HAYNS- 
WORTH.  JR. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday.  Sep- 
tember 9,  1969,  at  11  ajn.,  in  room  2228. 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  fol- 
lowing nomination: 

Clement  F.  Haynsworth.  Jr..  of  South 
Carolina,  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
vice  Abe  Fortas,  resigned. 

Any  persons  desiring  to  offer  testimony 
in  regard  to  this  nomination  shall,  not 
later  than  24  hours  prior  to  such  hearing, 
file  in  writing  with  the  committee  a  re- 
quest to  be  heard  and  a  statement  of 
their  proposed  testimony. 
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THE  B|0  MAN  WITH  THE  SOFT 
VOICE 

Mr.  mXnsfiELD.  Mr.  President  I 
have  Jufit  learned,  not  unexpectedly '  of 
the  retlreinent  of  one  of  Montana's,  and 
the  Northwest's,  most  outstanding  news- 
men, Wal^r  Nelson,  editorial  page  edi- 
tor of  the]  Montana  Standard,  In  Butte 
Mont.        j 

Walter  iNelson  Is  a  long-time  friend 
who  has  had  an  active  role  in  the  Mon- 
tana presa  since  1927,  and  started  work 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Butte  Miner. 

Througl^  the  years  Walter  Nelson  has 
developed  a  familiarity  with  many  as- 
pects of  the  news  business— reporting 
editorial  vritlng.  and  in  the  managerial 
capacity.  Walter,  often  referred  to  as 
"the  big  man  with  the  soft  voice."  is  a 
man  who  has  contributed  so  much,  not 
only  to  thd  news  media,  but  to  the  com- 
munity wliich  he  has  served.  Although 
Walter  is  ijetlring  as  an  active  newsman 
I  am  delighted  to  know  that  he  and  his 
wife.  Marjaret,  are  planning  to  con- 
tinue to  mike  their  home  in  Butte. 

.Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sepl  to  hajve  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  news  story,  an  editorial 
and  Walter  Nelson's  farewell  editorial' 
published  :n  the  Montana  Standard  of 
September  1.  1969. 

There  b<(ing  no  objection,  the  items 
were  orden  d  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Waltei    L.   Nelson   Ends  42- Year 
News  Career 
Walter  L.   Nelson,  one  of  Montana's   best 
known  newsnen,  has  retired  effective  today 
NeUon  be|  ;an  work  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Butte  Miner  In  1927  and  has  served  in  nearly 
all   newsroom   capacities   in   those   42   years 
He  became  editor  of  The  Montana  Standard 
in    1961.   In   recent   years.    Nelson   has   been 
editorial  pag(  i  editor. 

Soon  aftei  he  Joined  the  Butte  Miner 
Nelson  went  to  the  Anaconda  Standard  in 
Anaconda.  Hi  became  its  city  editor  In  1928 
and  editor  tliere  in  1930.  He  was  made  city 
editor  of  Tlie  Montana  Standard  In  1938 
and  the  nextj  year  became  city  editor  of  The 
Montana  Sta  idard-Butte  Daily  Post  He  was 
news  editor  i«veral  years  before  he  became 
city  editor  agiiin  In  June  1959. 

The  Anaconda  native  graduated  from 
Journalism  ichool  at  the  University  of 
Montana  in  927.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Ana- 
conda schooli   and  Its  public  high  school 

Nelson  loni:  has  been  active  on  behalf  of 
Montana  Te(  h.  and  for  establishment  of 
the  new  vocational  school  here.  He  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  Techs  advUory  board  and  of  the  vo- 
tech  executlie  board.  The  Montana  Tech 
Alumni  Association  made  him  its  first 
honorary  meiiber  in  1968.  Efforts  in  behalf 

wnHnfT*."'""  ^'■°"8^t  him  the  Montana 
wildlife  Pedei  atlon  Award  In  1967. 

The  newsm  an  also  was  active  In  profes- 
sional groups  such  as  the  Montana  Press 
Association,  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  and  Sigma  DelU  Chi.  a  Journalistic 
TOclety.  He  1^  listed  In  Who's  Who  in  the 
West. 

Nelson  and  his  wife,  the  former  Margaret 
Klely.  will  coi  itlnue  to  make  their  home  In 
Butte. 


Walter  Nelsin 
tana  StandanJ 
In   recent 
from   the 
guided. 

To  know  Walter 
in  Butte  and 


yeais 
jobs 


ly  la  a  prtvUege  for  the  new.  the  untried,  the 
relative  newcomers  to  this  bu«lne«  of  news- 
papering  who  were  encouraged  by  the  man 
who  brought  them  into  the  business. 

Walter's  a  big  man  with  a  soft  voice,  a 
thoughtful  man  who  keeps  his  cool  when 
others  around  him  may  be  losing  theirs,  a 
man  who  has  a  calming  influence  in  a  nearly 
always  hectic  newsroom,  a  man  of  subtle 
humor  whose  twinkling  eyes  tell  you.  here's 
a  friend. 

As  an  editorial  writer.  Walter  sees  through 
complicated  matters  and  controversial  issues, 
zeroes  in.  and  sweeps  aside  the  Irrelevancles 
to  shed  light  and  reason  on  the  heart  of  the 
matter. 

In  the  past  few  years.  Walter  began  writ- 
ing his  editorials  in  long  hand,  sometimes 
wlUle  he  sat  in  a  waiting  room  before  an  ap- 
pointment, on  small  pieces  of  copy  paper. 
There  were  few  false  starts,  the  penciled  lines 
put  down  with  thought  and  clarity,  build- 
ing the  case,  and  then  making  the  point. 
"There,  that  ought  to  take  care  of  that,"  he 
would  say,  and  it  usually  did. 

On  occasion  Walter  has  had  his  differences 
with  various  Standard  publishers,  but  only 
in  matters  of  news  Judgment  or  policy  would 
he  rise  from  his  wood-framed  office  chair, 
extend  his  long  frame  and,  as  Lyndon  John- 
son used  to  say.  "reason  together."  He  was  a 
pretty  good  reasoner,  too,  often  bringing  his 
boss  around  to  the  editor's  way  of  thinking. 
Leaving  an  active  role  in  producing  a  news- 
paper will  not  be  easy  for  this  man  whose 
working  life  has  centered  on  ink  and  news- 
print. But  he  has  done  so  graciously.  Walter 
has  eased  out  of  his  office  on  the  second  floor 
of  The  Standard  Building  the  last  few  weeks, 
stopping  by  or  calling  dally  to  Inquire  if 
everything  was  going  all  right. 

'How  are  you  today?"  "How  are  you  getting 
along?"  "Take  care,  don't  worry;  I'll  be  In 
touch." 

And  we  hope  he  will,  too.  On  one  side  of 
his  old  office  is  a  large  desk,  a  chair,  and  a 
supply  of  small  pieces  of  copy  paper,  and  a 
couple  of  sharpened  pencils.  Just  In  case  the 
expert's  hand  is  needed. 


September  .4,  m^ 


t4ke    Care,    Walter 

former  editor  of  The  Mon- 
and  Its  editorial  page  editor 
,  officially  steps  down  today 
he  loved,  and   the  paper  he 


U  a  privilege  that  many 
ilnaconda  have.  But  It  especlal- 


An  EorroR  Bros  His  Readers  FAaxwnx 

This  Is  our  retirement  editorial  and  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  one  to  write. 

We  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  service  of 
the  readers  of  The  Montana  and  Anaconda 
Standards  as  a  newspaperman.  One  cannot 
sever  the  adhesive  attachments  without  some 
distress.  But  in  the  pain  of  parting  there 
is  fused  a  permanency  with  the  past  that 
has  Its  reward. 

A  native  of  Anaconda,  where  we  began  our 
career,  we  did  not  stray  far  from  it,  nor  lose 
interest  In  its  welfare.  Of  Butte,  where  we 
have  enthused  and  groaned  these  many  years, 
there  Is  deep  affection  that  comes  from  ex- 
periencing personally  its  troubles  and  its  sat- 
isfactions. Butte  may  have  ugly  scars  but 
you  really  dont  see  them.  Do  you  love  a 
woman  less  if  her  petticoat  shows? 

All  newspapers,  large  or  small,  are  Judged 
by  their  contributions  to  the  communities 
which  they  call  home.  So  it  is  with  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  running 
newspapers.  To  squarely  face  and  success- 
fully meet  the  varied  challenges  communl- 
ties  present,  a  newspaper  must  to  a  substan- 
tial degree  reflect  those  communities.  That 
we  had  as  a  goal— a  paper  reflecting  its  area 
and  engaged  energetically  in  projects  for  its 
benefit. 

But  to  be  effective,  a  paper  must  be  re- 
spected. It  Is  respected  if  It  is  not  Influ- 
enced. If  It  adheres  to  the  cardinal  criteria 
of  the  profession — fairness,  accuracy,  in- 
tegrity, responsibility,  leadership.  This  re- 
spect we  sought  earnestly  and  sincerely  be- 
lieve we  attained. 

We  leave  others  to  compile  community 
contributions  if  they  be  evident.  It  Is  suffl- 
clent  to  note  conditions  In  local  government 


have  changed  by  the  will  of  a  more  enlieh. 
ened  electorate.  ^°-^ 

We  share  the  strong  pride  of  many  u, 
Butte  in  this  community.  We  are  offend«i 
when  It  Is  abused  and  resent  unwarrantw 
criticism.  Butte  has  been  called  unusual  anrt 
it  will  remain  so  because  it  is  a  mlntne  cit, 
with  the  lively  past  of  a  mining  camn  it; 
people  have  been  called  different  because 
they  are  demonstrative  about  their  commir 
nlty's  welfare.  We.  disciples  of  earnest  effon 
and  energetic  enthusiasm  on  Butte's  behalf 
see  much  virtue  in  the  difference 

Since  our  obligations  are  to  our  readers 
and  our  community— our  efforts,  our  attain 
ments  have  been  in  their  service.  Our  reward" 
has  been  in  the  readers'  acceptance  in  no. 
sesslve  terms:  "Our  editor"  or  "my  editor''  " 
To  many  readers.  The  Standard  is  a  verv 
personal  thing.  In  essence  it  belongs  to  them 
They  refer  to  it  with  a  personal  pronoun 
"my  paper"  or  "our  paper."  That  is  as  it 
should  be  and  in  our  long  career  we  tried  to 
make  it  so. 

A  great  trust,  of  which  we  are  constantiv 
aware,  has  been  placed  by  the  American  peo- 
pie  in  their  papers  and  by  the  people  of  this 
community,  with  confidence,  we  hope  in  this 
paper.  To  gain  that  trust  we  have  assiduously 
tried  to  inform  our  readers  and  to  offer  lead'. 
ershlp;  we  have  denounced  secrecy  in  pub- 
lie  affairs  wherever  it  appeared;  we  exposed 
the  shortcomings  of  government;  we  have 
brought  community  controversy  onto  the 
open  table;  we  have  attempted  to  be  fair  in 
our  criticism  and  sound  in  our  Judgments 

Along  the  way  we  have  made  enemies  and 
we  hope  some  friends.  To  the  reader  we  would 
leave  this  thought;  To  present  our  views 
openly  and  subject  to  reply  was  our  respon- 
sibility to  him  or  to  her.  This  responslbllltv 
demanded  in  our  profession,  will  be  carried 
out  by  those  who  follow  In  our  footsteps. 

Much,  we  believe,  was  accomplished  in  re- 
form Improvements  and  development  In  vari- 
ous fields  and  phases  of  our  community  in 
our  editorial  stewardship.  Yet,  there  remains 
more  which  we  In  retiring  leave  In  eager  and 
able  hands. 

To  the  readers  In  Anaconda,  we  wish  to  as- 
sure them  of  our  sustained  Interest  In  their 
welfare  and  contentment. 

To  the  readers  of  Butte,  my  future  efforts, 
as  those  In  the  past  30  or  more  years  will  be 
unstlntingly  expended  on  your  behalf— a  la- 
bor of  love  Indeed. 

To  the  Standard's  readers  elsewhere  in  the 
Maglcland   my   sincere   Interest   will   not  be 
abated. 
To  all.  a  reluctant  farewell. 

Waltee  L.   Nelson. 


September  If,  1969 
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VISIT  BY  SENATOR  GOLDWATER  TO 
FORMER  SENATOR  HAYDEN 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President,  dur- 
ing the  August  adjournment  it  was  my 
extreme  pleasure  to  call  on  our  former 
colleague.  Senator  Hayden.  who  served 
In  Congress  longer  than  any  other  man 
in  history. 

Carl  is  in  good  health,  with  an  active 
mind,  devoting  quite  a  few  hours  every 
day  to  working  in  the  offices  of  the 
Charles  Trumbull  Hayden  Library. 
named  after  his  illustrious  father.  There 
he  is  putting  together,  in  proper  form 
and  order,  all  of  the  papers  that  he 
accumulated  during  his  many  years  of 
long,  valuable,  and  faithful  service. 

He  asked  me  to  express  his  warm 
regards  to  all  of  those  with  whom  he 
served  over  the  years,  and  to  tell  all  of 
you  that  he  has  enjoyed,  so  much,  the 
many  letters  and  cards  he  has  received. 

During  the  course  of  our  conversation 
he  agreed  to  allow  the  Arizona  Historical 


Foundation,  of  which  I  am  president,  to 
begin  the  publication  of  some  2,500  per- 
sonal records  that  he  put  together  of  the 
families  who  came  to  the  territory  of 
.Arizona  before  1870. 

These  will,  of  course,  be  dedicated  to 
Senator  Hayden,  and  will  be  one  small 
recognition  of  the  great  contrlbutlona  he 
has  made  to  our  State. 


JURISDICTION   OF  COMMITTEE   ON 

FINANCE— TAX    AMENDMENT    ON 

S.  2754 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
1  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  reported  S.  2754,  a  bill  relating  to 
civil  service  retirement.  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  the  bill  because  it  in- 
cludes a  tax  provision  which  is  imfair 
against  many  taxpayers. 

First,  I  think  it  should  be  recognized 
that  the  Committee  on  Finance  has 
jurisdiction  in  tax  matters.  Nevertheless, 
section  207  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
amount,  not  to  exceed  $3,000  each  year, 
which  is  received  by  a  civil  service  an- 
nuitant would  be  excluded  as  gross  in- 
come under  the  Federal  income  tax  laws. 
This  provision  of  the  bill  clearly  relates 
to  tax  matters  and  just  as  clearly  violates 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee to  pass  on  all  tax  matters.  I  realize 
that  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  was  attempting  to  aid  civil 
service  retirement  annuitants,  but  in 
catering  to  its  special  constituency  that 
committee  is  unable  to  view  the  broad 
picture  of  taxation  in  proper  focus  and 
they  create  a  new  preference  in  the  tax 
law  at  the  very  time  the  Committee  on 
Finance  is  considering  a  tax  reform  bill 
to  take  tax  preferences  out  of  the  law. 

Second,  this  action  by  the  Committee 
on  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
is  unconstitutional.  The  Constitution 
clearly  provides  that  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  revenue  must  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  provision 
of  the  bill  clearly  did  not  originate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I  am 
confident  the  House  will  so  advise  the 
Senate  if  it  should  be  retained  in  the 
retirement  biU. 

REXniEMENT    INCOME    CREDW 

The  income  tax  laws  now  contain  what 
Is  known  as  the  retirement  income  credit. 
This  provision  was  added  to  the  income 
tax  laws  because  a  person  who  receives 
social  security  and  railroad  retirement 
benefits  do  not  have  to  pay  tax  on  the 
amounts  which  they  receive.  The  retire- 
ment income  credit  was  designed  to  put 
all  taxpayers  receiving  retirement  in- 
comes on  a  substantially  equal  basis  with 
those  taxpayers  receiving  social  security 
and  railroad  retirement  benefits.  Under 
present  law,  a  civil  service  annuitant  re- 
ceives the  retirement  income  credit  on 
those  amounts  of  his  annuity  which  are 
included  in  taxable  income. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  go  into 
the  development  of  the  retirement  in- 
come credit  so  that  I  may  demonstrate 
how  the  present  provision  in  the  post 
office  and  civil  service  bill  unfairly  dis- 
criminates against  many  taxpayers.  As  I 
mentioned,  social  security  payments  are 


not  subject  to  tax.  It  was  later  concluded 
by  Congress  that  the  income  tax  laws 
should  be  amended  so  that  all  taxpayers 
with  retirement  income  would  be  treated 
approximately  equal  to  that  preferential 
treatment  being  given  to  social  security 
payments.  At  the  time  that  the  retire- 
ment income  provision  was  under  con- 
sideration some  thought  was  given  to 
providing  an  outright  exclusion  from  in- 
come equal  to  the  maximum  amount 
which  a  person  could  receive  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  How- 
ever, this  would  have  benefited  high- 
bracket  taxpayers  much  more  than  it 
would  have  benefited  low-bracket  ones. 
This  was  so  because  the  exclusion  would 
have  been  applied  at  the  taxpayer's 
highest  bracket.  Thus,  a  person  in  a  70- 
percent  bracket  would  get  a  much  higher 
tax  benefit  than  a  person  in  the  lowest 
bracket,  for  example,  14  percent.  Also, 
an  outright  exclusion  would  have  added 
to  the  tax  advantage  already  being  re- 
ceived by  taxpayers  who  were  then  draw- 
ing tax-free  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement. 

Instead  of  adopting  the  exclusion 
formula,  the  tax  credit  approach  was 
enacted.  This  generally  works  so  that 
a  credit  is  given  which  equals  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  social  security  benefits 
that  a  person  may  receive  but  with  the 
credit  being  computed  at  the  lowest 
bracket  rate.  The  net  result  is  that  all 
taxpayers  with  retirement  income,  other 
than  social  security  and  railroad  retire- 
ment, will  receive  the  same  amount  of 
maximum  tax  credit  regardless  of 
the  tax  bracket  which  they  are  in. 
Under  present  law,  the  maximum 
tax  credit  is  15  percent  of  $1,524.  Until 
the  last  increase  in  social  security  pay- 
ments, the  maximum  amount  an  indi- 
vidual could  receive  annually  from  social 
security  was  $1,524.  Presently,  the  maxi- 
mum amoimt  which  an  individual  can 
receive  from  the  Social  Security  Admini- 
stration is  $2,616  annually,  although  I 
imderstand  that  the  maximum  average 
that  retired  persons  are  presently  re- 
ceiving is  around  $1,800  because  of  the 
transition  period  since  the  increase  and 
the  fact  that  the  formula  is  computed  on 
the  highest  wages  paid  to  a  person  dur- 
ing a  period  of  time.  The  retirement  in- 
come tax  credit  should  probably  be  in- 
creased so  that  the  amount  used  in  the 
formula  to  compute  the  maximum  re- 
tirement tax  credit  would  again  corres- 
pond to  the  maximum  amount  which  a 
person  can  now  receive  from  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

TAX    PROVISION    OF    S.    2754 

»■  The  bill  which  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice contained,  as  I  mentioned,  a  provi- 
sion that  the  first  $3,000  which  a  civil 
service  annuitant  received  each  year 
would  be  excluded  from  gross  income 
for  purposes  of  the  Federal  income  laws. 
Under  the  present  tax  laws,  this  would 
give  the  civil  service  annuitant  a  tax 
advantage  over  persons  with  retirement 
income— -other  than  social  security  or 
railroad  retirement — in  a  similar 
bracket. 

By  excluding  the  first  $3,000  each  year 
under  present  law,  a  single  person  who 
was  over  the  age  of  65  would  be  able  to 


receive  the  first  $4,667  of  taxable  in- 
come tax  free.  A  single  person,  who  was 
over  age  65.  but  with  a  different  type  of 
retirement  income — other  than  social  se- 
curity   or    railroad    retirement — under 
present  tax  law  would  be  able  to  receive 
$3,124,  tax  free.  Thus,  the  civil  service 
retiree  would  have  a  tax  saving  of  $420 
while  the  person  with  another  type  of 
retirement  income  would  have  an  in- 
come tax  saving  of  $228.60.  At  the  lowest 
tax  bracket,  there  would  be  an  swivan- 
tage  to  the  civil  service  retiree  of  $191.40. 
However,  at  the   upj>er   tax   bracket 
there  is  an  entirely  dififerent  story.  Be- 
cause the  tax  provision  of  the  Post  Office 
and   Civil   Service   Committee   bill   ex- 
cludes a  stated  amoimt  from  income  tax, 
those   persons   in   the   higher   brackets 
would    receive    a    substantially    greater 
benefit.  Under  present  tax  law,  the  top 
bracket  rate  is  70  percent — excluding  the 
siu-tax — thus,  the  tax  saving  on  exclud- 
ing $3,000  would  be  $2,100.  However,  a 
person  with  another  type  of  retirement 
income — not  including  social  security  or 
railroad    retirement — would    still    have 
only   the  same  tax  saving   of   $228.60. 
Therefore,  at  the  highest  tax  bracket  rate 
of  70  percent,  there  would  be  a  difference 
of  $1,871.40  between  the  income  taxes 
that  two  similarly  situated  retirees  would 
pay,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  civil 
service  retiree  would  receive  a  different 
tax  treatment.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
views  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
would  be  on  this  question.  However.  I  do 
think  that  the  tax  expertise  of  my  broth- 
ers on  this  committee  should  be  utilized 
to  the  fullest  extent.  As  of  now.  this  ex- 
pertise has  been  completely  bypassed. 

TAX  REFORM  BILL 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee bill  also  ignores  the  tax  rate  re- 
ductions, the  low  income  allowances  and 
the  liberalization  of  the  standard  deduc- 
tion, all  contained  in  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969  and  all  calculated  to  reduce 
the  tax  and  tax  reporting  burdens  of 
persons  in  the  low-  and  middle-income 
levels.  Among  those  who  would  receive 
substantial  tax  reductions  under  the  tax 
reform  bill  are  persons  who  are  retired 
and  living  off  lower  fixed  Incomes — such 
as  the  civil  service  annuitant. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  there  should  be  no  doubt 
in  any  Senator's  mind  that  income  tax 
matters  should  be  left  to  the  Finance 
Committee.  Although,  of  course,  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  has  a 
provincial  interest  in  the  tax  treatment 
of  civil  service  retirees,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  to  it  that  all  similarly  situated 
taxpayers— including  those  receiving  re- 
tirement payments — are  treated  equally 
and  fairly  to  the  maximum  extent  we  can 
achieve  that  sort  of  equity.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
does  not  have  such  a  responsibility.  For 
that  reason,  and  for  the  other  reasons 
I  have  indicated,  I  urge  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  to  withdraw  this  tax  provision 
from  the  bill  and  refer  it  to  the  Finance 
Committee,  where  it  should  be  consid- 
ered. Simply  stated,  tax  questions  should 
be  left  to  the  tax  committee. 
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THp  AUGUST  SOLSTICE 


Mr.  McdEE.  Mr.  President,  with  Rich- 
ard Wilsoi  I  can  wistfully  say,  "Ah,  for 
those  rare  days  of  August!" 

Our  summer  recess,  he  happily  re- 
ported ini  yesterday's  Evening  Star, 
"proved  that  the  Government  can  be 
suspended  [for  a  while  without  doing  any 
particular  narm  " 

Mr.  Wil^n  implies  that  Senators  were 
off  on  fai)-flung  junkets,  perhaps,  but 
this  Senator,  at  least,  was  home  in  Wy- 
oming, investigating  the  Bridger  Wilder- 
ness and  tfte  DuNolr  area  of  the  proposed 
Washakie  |Wilderness,  challenging  trout 
in  lake  aild  stream,  and  visiting  with 
some  mlgrttly  fine  people  out  there  in 
what  we  often  call,  half  Jokingly  and  half 
seriously,  'jthe  real  world." 

I  am  hatopy  to  report  this  because  it 
is  exactly  jthe  type  of  break  I  had  in 
mind  for  jjears,  while  I  was  beseeching 
Senators  akd  the  leadership  for  just  such 
a  summer  tecess.  in  the  realization  that 
the  good  old  days  when  Congress  would 
adjourn  slnfc  die  in  midsummer  were  gone 
and-that  letrislating  for  this  vast  Nation 
in  (Tor  agejof  great  complexities  is,  in 
fact,  a  full-time  job. 

To  Coluninist  WUson.  thla  was  a  nos- 
talgic Augufet  that  caused  him  to  wonder 
yesterday  flf  it  could  possibly  be  that 
when  Washington  quiets  down  so  does 
the  country,  At  any  rate,  I  agree  with  him 
that  "the  August  solstice  deserves  to  be- 
come a  national  custom  for  its  own  sake 
to  give  the  qountry  a  breathing  spell  and 
the  controversialists  a  rest." 

Mr.  Presicjent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Rlchara  Wilson's  column  be  printed 
in  the  REcdRD. 

There  beikig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

IProm  th«    Washington  Evening  Star. 

Sept.  3,   1969] 

Washing  ;ton  Treats  Nation  to  a 

Brzatrino  Spell 

(^y  Richard  Wilson) 

been  proved  that  the  govem- 
puspended  for  a  while  without 
doing  any  particular  harm. 

A  month-long  interregnum  In  the  exercise 
of  power  Is  coming  to  an  end.  Congress  and 
the  President  will  be  back  In  Washington 
and  the  dally  clamor  of  political  conflict  will 
begin  again. 

This  was  a  <»ostalglc  August  for  those  who 
can  remembei]  when  It  was  normal  for  Con- 
gress to  go  hbme  in  late  summer  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  the  President  relaxed 
and  the  country  was  perhaps  better  for  it. 

ThU  year  thie  mood  of  the  country  seemed 
to  respond.  T^iere  were  relatively  few  riots. 
The  troublesome  young  floated  happily  by 
the  hundreds  tf  thousands  on  a  cloud  of  not 


Now  It  has 
ment  can  be 


ponder  whether  or  not  their  frenetic  activity 
Is  a  primary  contributing  cause  of  national 
unrest  and  disorder,  rather  than  the  other 
way  around. 

Profound  studies  and  deep  soul  searching 
have  shed  little  Ught  on  the  cause  and  effect 
relationship  of  aggressive  press  and  TV  cover- 
age of  incidents  reflecting  national  discon- 
tent. Is  the  discontent  as  great  as  a  score  of 
demonstrators  on  TV  can  make  It  appear  to 
be?  Are  the  Issues  as  explosive  as  enterprising 
press  coverage  can  make  them  appear  to  be? 
Do  these  two  types  of  "committed"  Journal- 
ism combine  to  fan  Into  flames  scattered 
embers  of  discontent  which  would  otherwise 
die  out? 

Or.  as  the  committed  JoumalUts  believe 
is  the  American  society  so  rotten,  so  unjust 
so  misdirected,  so  badly  motivated  that  the 
glare  of  publicity  must  magnify  every  Inci- 
dent which  happens  to  Ulustrate  their  par- 
ticular bias  and  prejudice? 

The  August  solstice  Induces  such  questions 
because  It  provided  a  period  during  which 
officials  who  could  be  used  to  exploit  or  illus- 
trate controversy  (It  Is  called  "developing" 
the  story)  where  absent  from  the  haunts 
where  reporters  usually  find  them.  Conse- 
quently, there  was  little  controversy 

It  became  necessary  to  dwell  upon  cer- 
tain discrepancies  between  the  Pentagon 
and  the  State  Department  on  a  lowered  rate 
of  inflltratlon  into  South  Vietnam  The 
potentUl  of  a  nuclear  attack  by  Russia  on 
China— which  hardly  anyone  expects  to 
happen— was  given  awed  credence  as  if  it 
were  a  live  possibility. 

All  this  gets  away  from  the  main  point 
herein  that  the  August  solstice  deserves  to 
become  a  national  custom  for  its  own  sake 
to  give  the  country  a  breathing  spell  and 
the  controversialists  a  rest. 

Reality  is  now  returning  as  the  President 
shuts  up  the  Western  White  House,  the  sen- 
ators return   from   their  far-flung   Junkets 
and   the  Supreme  Court  resumes  ite  delib- 
eration of  our  essential  liberties. 

There  will  be  no  lack  of  problems  and 
controversies  now.  The  Senate  has  got  to 
face  up  to  the  problem  of  tax  reform  Both 
houses  of  Congress  must  flght  their  way 
through  welfare  reform.  The  naUonal  crisis 
IJQ  housing  cannot  much  longer  be  ignored 
The  kids  are  going  back  to  college  among 
dire  predicUona  of  new  disorders.  Racial 
turmoil  rumbles  here  and  there.  President 
Nixon  has  got  to  make  up  his  mind  when 
to  bring  back  more  troops  from  Vietnam  The 
Nixon  managers  must  buckle  down  and 
work  out  their  flrst  federal  budget  without 
enough  funds  to  do  what  they  wish  to  do 
Md  no  hope  for  a  big  wlndfaU  when  the 
Vietnam  war  tapers  off. 
Ah.  for  those  rare  days  of  Augtist ! 
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.■^^■/I^^^'i^rit.  it  Is  this  very  human 
side  ^of  Drew  Pearson  that  I  VemSr 

My  own  associations  with  him  go  barir 
many  years,  and  I  was  able  to  observe 

^i!^'^°'"w.?"  ^^^^^  °'  *  ""^^ter  world  in 
1945,  while  a  Member  of  the  House  o^ 
Representatives,  I  introduced  a  bill  fn 
establish  a  Department  of  Peace.  DurinJ 
testimony  before  the  House  Committe; 
on  Foreign  Affairs  I  called  on  the  words 
of  Drew  Pearson  who  understood  and 
supported  the  need  for  a  Government 
department  dedicated  to  world  peace 

At  that  time,  he  wrote: 

Maybe  because  the  weapons  of  war  have 
reached  such  a  state  of  perfection,  mavbe  be 
cause  we  have  reached  the  all-time  low  in 
international  discouragement,  we  win  wak. 
up  and  revolutionize  our  tactics.  .  Wavh. 
we  will  wake  up  to  the  futllltv  of  old 
fashioned  diplomacy  and  the  hopeiessne^  of 
big  ajrmles  and  put  our  faith  in  frIen,S^,°p' 
f».,J"  other  words,  everything  else  havine 
failed,  we  might  finally  come  around  to  prac! 
ticing  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Wh^ 

not.  for  instance,  really  begin  working  at  the 
job  of  getting  along  with  other  nations  and 
people?  Why  not.  for  Instance,  estabi  sh  a 
Department  of  Peace?  ...  if,  for  instanc* 

V^^l  .1  w  **•■  °^  ^°^  nelghborllness,  it 
couldnt   hurt,   and   It    might   help  a 

drowning  man  will  grasp  at  anything  to  save 

M^.'-.^"'J=*  ^^  °''''  ^'"'^  that  civlto! 
tlon  is  in  danger  of  going  under,  perhaps 
we  11  grasp  at  such  a  revolutionary  tWn/S 


smoke  above  ai  sea  of  mud  at  the  Woodstock 
Rock  Festival  i 

Could  It  possibly  be  that  when  Washington 
quiets  down  i)  does  the  country?  Is  there 
anything  to  tfce  surmise  that  the  constant 
roar  of  confllc(t  In  Washington  renders  the 
country  edgy.  Contentious  and  even  riotous? 
When  Washington  lowers  its  voice  does  the 
country  respond  In  kind? 

It  would  be  ponxfortlng  to  think  that  this 
w^  true.  If  sol  there  may  be  a  lesson  or  two 

The  major  instrumentalities  of  power White 

House,  Congress.  Pentagon— might  make  a 
regular  thing  df  observing  a  period  of  quiet 
from  time  to  t^ne. 

The    information    media    representatives 
who  swarm  thl4  city  by  the  thousands,  might 


DREW  PEARSON— WORKER  FOR 
PEACE  AND  COUNSELOR  OP 
YOUTH 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  just 
a  few  days  ago  the  death  of  Drew  Pear- 
son took  from  the  United  States  a  strong 
and  consistent  voice  in  the  review  of 
public  affairs.  For  37  years,  mostly  in  the 
role  of  critic,  he  influenced  the  thinking 
of  millions  of  Americans. 

His  image  as  a  crusader  was  well 
known.  Less  known  was  Drew  Pearson 
the  man,  an  individual  of  considerable 
compassion  and  one  alert  to  the  hopes  of 
humanity  for  a  better  life  in  a  world  of 
peace  and  understanding. 

In  his  private  activities.  r>rew  Pearson 
contributed  substantially  to  the  quest  for 
commonsense  in  solving  the  seemingly 
insurmountable  problems  that  face  man- 
kind. 


These  thoughts,  expressed  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  are  especially 
pertinent  today  as  we  consider  further 
huge  military  expenditures,  the  antibal- 
listlc  m^Ue,  deployment  of  American 
troops  throughout  many  parts  of  the 
world  and  the  constant  quest  for  peace 
among  peoples  who  we  must  recognize  as 
neighbors  on  a  shrinking  globe. 

Drew  Pearson  passionately  believed  in 
the  need  for  peace  and  understanding 
among  all  people. 

During  this  same  period  In  the  1940's. 
R.  M.  Davis,  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va  an- 
other supporter  of  the  Department  of 
Peace,  conducted  an  essay  contest  on  this 
topic  In  the  high  schools  of  his  area. 
EyeiT  year  he  brought  the  winners  to 
Washington  for  a  visit  and  a  dinner  On 
several  occasions  I  invited  Drew  Pearson 
to  attend  these  events,  and  he  never 
failed  to  accept  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss with  these  young  people  a  subject 
in  which  they  both  believed. 

That  his  beliefs  extended  down  to  the 
personal  level  is  evident  in  his  own  com- 
mitment to  the  young  people  of  this  Na- 
tion. For  years  he  was  active  in  the  Big 
Brothers  of  America  and  once  sened 
as  president  of  this  organization  for 
fatherless  boys  In  the  Washington  area. 
In  this  role  he  spent  countless  hours 
encouraging  boys  and  guiding  them  to- 
ward the  path  to  a  happy  and  successful 
life.  The  last  time  I  heard  Drew  Pear- 
son's voice  it  was  on  a  radio  broadcast 
of  his  recorded  appeal  for  support  of 
the  Big  Brothers  only  a  few  days  before 
his  death. 

Stin  another  manifestation  of  his  great 
concern  for  people  was  the  Freedom 
Train  which  he  organized  following 
World  War  n  to  collect  food  to  alleviate 


the  hardships  of  a  war-weary  Eur<HJean 
population.  Memorials  to  this  humani- 
tarian effort  soon  appeared  in  this  coim- 
try  in  the  form  of  railroad  cars  from  a 
train  sent  to  the  United  States  in  grat- 
itude for  the  generosity  of  the  American 
people  as  mobilized  and  directed  by  Drew 
Pearson.  I  am  pleased  that  one  of  these 
little  European  railroad  cars  was  placed 
in  a  park  not  far  from  the  West  Virginia 
State  capltol  in  Charleston. 

I  was  with  Drew  Pearson  on  July  9 
when,  with  a  number  of  Senators,  he 
attended  a  luncheon  at  the  Capitol  for 
the  100  young  men  attending  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Science  Camp  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  quick  to  accept  my  invita- 
tion, not  to  speak  but  to  mingle  and 
talk  informally  with  these  talented  boys 
from  all  parts  of  the  coxmtry  and  to  offer 
his  encouragement  to  them  for  the  years 
ahead. 

He  also  brought  his  personal  style  of 
evangelism  to  youth  to  West  Virginia 
many  times,  talking  to  students  on  our 
college  and  university  campuses.  I  am 
confident  that  Drew  Pearson  drew 
strength  and  encouragement  himself 
from  his  exchanges  with  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

And,  Mr.  President,  I  remember  that 
regularly  each  year  Drew  Pearson  de- 
parted from  his  regular  style  and  wrote 
his  column  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
his  grandson.  These  columns  contained 
the  warnings  and  the  hopes  of  a  grand- 
father and  were  the  most  personal  and 
moving  essays  he  produced  during  a  long 
career. 

Drew  Pearson,  then,  was  as  much  a 
concerned  human  being  as  he  was  an 
analyst  of  government.  The  two  roles,  in 
fact  are  not  incompatible,  for  a  re- 
sponsible and  responsive  government  is 
really  reflective  of  the  personal  rela- 
tionships between  people.  Drew  Pearson 
understood  this  basic  fact. 


MONOMOY:   A  DAY  ON  THE  ISLAND 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
spring  edition  of  the  Living  Wilderness, 
published  by  the  Wilderness  Society  con- 
tains an  excellent  article  entitled  "Mono- 
moy:  A  Day  on  the  Island."  written  by 
Lucille  and  Robert  Harrigan.  This  cou- 
ple relates  a  recent  visit  to  the  beautiful 
and  inspiring  barrier  island  which  cuts 
between  Nantucket  Sound  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  The  Harrigans  have  de- 
scribed more  adequately  than  ansrthing  I 
have  read  before  the  enjoyment  that  can 
be  derived  from  just  a  casual  stroll  on 
the  secluded  beaches  of  Monomoy. 

This  island  is  truly  a  wild  place,  un- 
touched and  undisturbed  by  the  ravsiges 
of  man.  Therefore,  at  a  time  when  Amer- 
icans are  confronted  with  the  destruction 
of  our  estuaries  and  shorelines  by  indus- 
trial development  and  pollution,  it  is  im- 
perative that  natural  monuments  such 
as  Monomoy  be  preserved  for  all  to  enjoy. 

In  each  of  the  last  2  years,  the  Sen- 
ate has  approved  legislation  designating 
Monomoy  Island  as  a  wilderness  area, 
and  each  time  similar  action  has  been 
withheld  by  the  House.  At  present,  ap- 
proval is  necessary  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I 
am  hopeful  that  it  will  soon  be  forthcom- 


ing, so  that  Monomoy  Island  will  be  pro- 
tected for  all  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Day  on  the  Island  Monomoy 
(By  LucUle  and  Robert  Harrigan) 

We  arrived  on  the  Cape  on  August  12,  only 
to  find  that  Cape  Cod  in  August  is  always 
like  Cape  Cod  In  Augxist — bumper  to  bumper 
traffic  in  the  towns  and  elbow  to  elbow  traffic 
m  the  girt  shoppes.  By  mld-aftemoon  it  was 
hopeless  to  even  try  to  get  a  campsite  at  the 
Roland  Nickerson  State  Park  and  we  joined 
a  fiock  of  station  wagons  and  campers  mak- 
ing frantic  circles  about  the  public  and  pri- 
vate campgrounds  looking  for  a  place  to  roost. 
We  finally  situated  ourselves  in  a  very-well- 
run  outdoorsman's  ghetto — and  we  gained 
entry  only  becaiise  the  owner  felt  he  ought 
to  do  right  by  a  couple  with  a  name  "as 
Irish  as  Paddy's  pig." 

Rupert  Cutler,  of  The  Wilderness  Society, 
has  made  arrangements  with  Robert  Mc- 
Neese.  town  Selectman  and  friend  of  The 
Wilderness  Society,  for  us  to  be  ferried  by 
boat  from  Chatham  to  the  far  end  of  Mono- 
moy. We  planned  to  leave  our  fiberglass 
white-water  canoe  on  the  northern  tip  so 
we  could  paddle  the  half  mile  or  so  to  the 
mainland  at  the  end  of  our  hike. 

At  7:00  ajn.  on  the  following  morning  we 
met  our  boatman  at  Home's  Landing.  He 
turned  out  to  be  a  most  charming  fellow  and 
the  proud  possessor  of  a  bought-yeeterday 
fiberglass  runabout,  14  feet  long  and 
equipped  with  a  massive  95  horsepower  Evln- 
rude.  Once  we  had  deposited  our  canoe  at 
the  north  end  of  the  Island,  our  boatman 
began  a  test  cruise  of  his  craft.  Out  In  the 
open  water  of  the  Sound  the  waves  were  over 
three  feet  high,  and  the  throttle  was  open 
wide.  The  distaff  side  of  the  Harrigan  family 
chose  to  stand,  pretending  she  was  water- 
skiing  down  HeUs  Canyon.  The  other  Har- 
rigan. being  very  long  of  bone,  chose  to  perch 
as  best  be  could  on  an  orange  crate. 

As  we  came  crashing  down  Into  the  trough 
of  one  of  the  big  ones,  the  Inevitable  hap- 
pened. A  splintering  crash!  "My  God!  There 
goes  the  bottom!" 

The  lesser  Harrigan.  having  beard  that 
cry  on  many  a  white-water  river,  calmly 
seized  a  couple  of  boat  cushions  and  pre- 
pared to  leap  over  the  side.  Fortunately,  It 
was  not  the  bottom  of  our  boat,  but  merely 
the  bottom  of  the  long-suffering  orange  crate 
which  had  collapsed  under  the  impact  of 
one  large  Harrigan.  With  some  vigorous  as- 
sistance he  was  finally  extracted  from  his 
embarrassing  predicament  and  we  proceed 
to  south  Monomoy,  a  bit  more  cautiously. 

(Watering  your  boat  cruise  away  after  de- 
positing you  on  a  deserted  Island  makes  you 
feel  a  little  like  Napoleon  when  his  launch 
left  him  at  St.  Helena.) 

Our  first  Impression  of  Monomoy  was  cre- 
ated by  thousands  of  gulls,  mewing  and 
awklng,  BhadovTlng  the  skies  with  their 
wings.  Though  we  carefully  skirted  the  main 
roosting  areas,  some  frantic  parent  would 
give  the  alarm  and  set  off  a  portion  of  the 
huge  flock  In  angry  circles.  LucUle,  already 
unnerved  by  her  boat  rtde.  kept  thinking 
of  that  grisly  Hitchcock  epic  caUed  "The 
Birds."  But  the  gulls  soon  calmed  down  and 
we  became  completely  a  part  of  Monomoy. 
This  is  the  seashore  one  has  dreamt 
about  after  reading  Robinson  Crusoe — not 
another  man  in  sight — yet  perhaps  a  trace 
of  man  to  relieve  the  sense  of  aloneness. 
There  were  rabbit  runs  and  deer  track  to 
follow.  Now  and  then  we  found  a  new  beach 
plant  to  sketch  and  key  out  at  home.  And 
always  there  were  the  birds,  some  familiar 
friends  and  some  before  known  to  us  only 
as  lUustratlons  in  Peterson.  We  were  not 
trying  to  Identify  everything,  for  we  are  not 


ornithologists,  or  botanists,  or  lepldoptertsts. 
but  merely  two  people  aware  of  and  In- 
tensely Interested  In  their  world.  And  so  the 
music  of  the  gulls'  cries  was  more  Important 
than  knowing  every  species  that  circled  the 
skies.  The  whistle  of  the  ducks'  wings  was 
more  important  than  their  names. 

We  found  a  willow  tree,  perhaps  the  only 
plant  deserving  the  title  of  tree  on  Monomoy. 
It  was  surroiinded  by  a  thicket  of  bayberry 
and  beach  plum  (which  abound  on  the 
Island ) .  whose  branches  reached  out  to 
scratch  arms  and  legs.  We  approached  sepa- 
rately and  clrcultously.  in  order  to  surprise 
a  deer  which  might  be  resting  there,  but  all 
that  we  saw  was  where  deer  had  rested  and 
pressed  down  the  vegetation.  We  tasted  the 
pondwater  and  were  surprised  to  find  It 
fresh.  We  ran  our  fingers  over  weathered 
shells  which  the  gulls  had  dropped  long  ago 
and  wondered  at  how  black  mussels  bleach 
purple  In  the  sun. 

As  you  travel  northward,  beyond  the 
sturdy,  squat  lighthouse,  the  dunes  grow 
higher,  over  40  feet  (This  is  equivalent  to 
seven  Bob  Harrigan  lengths  as  he  applied 
himself  to  the  slope,  carefully  marking  the 
place  where  his  feet  rested,  and  placing  the 
top  of  his  head  there  on  the  next  step 
down.)  We  walked  through  the  tall  grass 
on  the  crest  to  catch  the  breezes  blowing 
westward  from  the  sea.  Sometime  In  the 
forenoon  (we  had  breakfast  on  cheese  and 
pickled  eggs  at  6:00)  we  stopped  for  lunch 
imd  a  swim,  remarking  to  ourselves  how  few 
places  there  are  in  these  United  States 
where  one  can  bathe  in  the  sea  without  a 
swim  suit. 

"Xbout  mid-island  we  came  upon  a  most 
unexpected  patch  of  salt-spray  rose.  The 
blossoms  were  shocking  pink  or  white  and 
perhaps  three  Inches  in  diameter,  the  rose 
hip*,  as  large  and  red  and  round  as  apples. 
Shortly  after  the  rose  garden  we  made  our 
way  to  the  western  shore,  where  we  surprised 
a  clam  digger.  He  had  also  found  "skinny 
dipping"  off  Monomoy  irresistible.  (He  had 
managed  to  preserve  his  modesty  since  he 
saw  us  long  before  we  saw  very  much  of 
him.)  We  stopped  to  chat  and  he  offered  his 
clam  rake  so  that  we  could  try  our  luck. 
Our  best  efforts  yielded  only  a  few  tiny 
cherrystones — good  to  eat,  but  hardly  worth 
prying  open  with  our  snutll  key  chain  knife. 
There  was  still  one  third  of  the  island 
to  go.  We  crossed  the  fraction  of  a  mile  that 
separated  the  east  from  the  western  beaches 
and  began  to  hike  steadily.  Up  to  then  we 
had  spent  more  time  listening,  tasting, 
tracking,  sketching,  and  wandering  than  in 
making  time. 

We  arrived  at  the  northern  tip  of  Monomoy 
at  perhaps  four  or  five  p.m.  (We  had  long 
since  forgotten  about  our  watches.)  A  young 
family  had  beached  a  motorboat  and  set  up 
a   telescope   to   watch   the   roosting   gulls. 

We  launched  our  c&noe  and  began  the 
half-mile  paddle  back  to  Home's  Landing 
The  wind  and  tide  were  In  our  favor  and  our 
boat  had  a  bone  In  her  teeth  all  the  way 
home.  Our  craft  Is  decked  but  we  took  in 
water  when  the  swells  hit  our  stem  quarter. 
However,  we  were  so  exhilarated  that  we 
would  have  tried  to  paddle  to  Cherbourg  In 
a  hurricane. 

A  New  York  Times  editorial  on  January  7. 
1967.  said  of  Monomoy:  "It  belongs  to  the 
yellow- legs,  plovers,  sanderllngs  and  other 
shoreblrds.  to  the  Canada  geese  and  the  black 
ducks,  to  the  warblers  and  the  terns."  At 
first  we  agreed.  But  at  the  end  of  a  day  on 
Monomoy  we  realized  that  the  Island  also 
belongs  to  man.  We  have  a  right  to  enjoy 
Monomoy  as  long  as  we  are  aware  that  we 
are  merely  one  part  of  the  continuum  of 
living  things — as  long  as  we  do  not  infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  Its  other  users.  They  de- 
pend upon  the  Uland  for  life  Itself.  But  there 
Is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  man  must 
also  hAve  wild  places  If  he  Is  to  achieve  his 
fuU  stature  of  humanity. 
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TAX   feEFORM  HEARINQS— 
COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  to<lay  the 
Committee  on  Finance  began  the  con- 
sideration bt  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969.  Our  first  action  was  to  hear  the 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasuiy. 

So  that  other  Senators  might  know  of 
the  many  ^hanges  he  suggests  in  the 
House  bill,  find  of  the  many  provisions 
of  the  Hou4e  bill  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  aslc  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  summary 
of  the  stateftients  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Honorable  David  M. 
Kennedy,  ai^d  by  his  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Tax  Poljcy.  the  Honorable  Edwin  S. 
Cohen.  j 

I  might  report  that  many  members  of 
the  committee  expressed  surprise  that 
the  Treasury  Department  would  recom- 
mend a  redaction  of  $1.7  billion  in  the 
amount  of  tix  benefits  going  to  the  poor 
in  order  to  ^ance  a  $1.6  billion  tax  re- 
duction for  aorporatlons. 

Tbere  beihg  no  objection,  the  sum- 
madas  were  brdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fallows : 

SuMif A«T  or  t>:sTiMONT  or  Sechetaby  Ken- 
nedy ONJ  Tax  RKroRM  Act  or  1969 
Strongly    uige    enactment    of    tax    reform 
bin.  but  suggfcst  number  of  changes.  Three 
principal  chaiges  recommended  are: 

First,  the  long-run  revenue  loss  of  the  bill 
should  be  cut  approximately  in  half  from 
$2.4  billion  annually  to  $1.3  billion,  in  view 
of  other  possll^le  spending  and  tax  priorities. 
Second,  the  |tax  reduction  provided  by  the 
bill  should  be  I  restructured  in  the  following 
manner:  The  tphaseout"  of  the  low  Income 
allowance  shofld  be  restored  at  a  rate  of  $1 
for  t*  of  Incokne  The  10  percent  standard 
deduction  shobld  be  increased  only  to  12 
percent  with  Sj  •I.'iOO  celling,  rather  than  15 
percent  with  a|  $2,000  celling.  The  liberalized 
taxation  of  single  persons  should  be  ac- 
complished through  a  revised  rate  schedule 
rather  than  bi  allowing  head-of- household 
rates  to  single  jfjersons  over  age  35. 

Third,  suggept  the  bill  is  biased  against 
investment  In! favor  of  consumption  which 
could  Impede  genomic  growth  In  the  years 
ahead.  Suggest  this  be  corrected  by  reducing 
corporate  tax  r^te  by  one  percentage  point  in 
1971  (to  47  pel-cent)  and  by  an  additional 
percentage  poliit  In  1972  (to  46  percent). 

In  addition,  ]tn  the  case  of  capital  gains 
suggest  retentlin  of  6-month  holding  period 
(Instead  of  Inoreaslng  it  to  one  year)  and 
retention  of  alternative  25  percent  Ux  rate 
on  capital  galni  except  where  gains  are  large 
relative  to  the  taxpayer's  ordinary  Income. 

Other  major  k-ecommendatlons :  First,  ad- 
ministration accepts  the  changes  in  domestic 
percentage  depletion  provided  by  the  bill, 
but  percentage  depletion  should  be  included 
as  a  tax  preference  for  the  limit  on  tax  pref- 
erences, and  Intjanglble  drllUng  costs  should 
tax  preference  for  Investors 
I  not  be  Included  for  Indlvld- 
80  percent  or  more  of  their 
and  gas  operations). 
,  Jstratlon  expresses  concern 
about  the  heavj  reUance  on  Investment  re- 
strictions to  endourage  financial  institutions 
to  Invest  in  reildentlal  construction  Sug- 
gest Instead  th^t  this  goal  be  accomplished 
by  providing  a  special  tax  deduction  for 
commercial  baiiks,  mutual  savings  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations.  This  de- 
duction would  iqual  5  percent  of  gross  In- 
terest income  f^om  resldenUal  and  similar 
loans  but  could  mot  reduce  the  Institution's 
taxable  Income  t(o  less  than  60  percent  of  Its 
Including,  for  thU  purpoee. 
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the  full  amount  of  dividend  income  and  also 
tax-exempt  Interest. 

Third,  the  71^  percent  tax  on  foundations" 
income  should  be  replaced  by  a  2  percent 
■supervUory  tax".  This  would  restrict  the 
tax  to  provide  funds  for  the  audit  activities 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  this 
area. 

Fourth,  It  Is  suggested  that  the  apprecia- 
tion on  charitable  donations  not  be  con- 
sidered for  purposes  of  the  limit  on  tax  pref- 
erences and  the  allocation  of  deductions 
rule. 

Fifth,  the  deduction  for  State  gasoline 
taxes  should  be  repealed,  since  It  Is  essen- 
tially a  user  charge. 

Sixth.  It  Is  suggested  that  tax-exempt  In- 
terest on  State  and  local  bonds  should  not 
be  Included  In  the  limit  on  tax  preferences 
because  of  constitutional  problems  and  the 
possibility  of  adverse  effects  on  the  munici- 
pal bond  markets.  It  also  Is  suggested  that 
the  10-year  phase-In  contained  In  the  bill 
for  this  type  of  Interest  under  the  allocation 
of  deductions  rule  shoud  be  eliminated. 

Seventh.  It  Is  suggested  that  persons  who 
are  not  subject  to  tax  because  of  the  low- 
Income  allowance  should  not  be  required  to 
file  tax  returns  In  order  to  simplify  compli- 
ance by  these  persons. 


be  included  as 
(i.e.,  they  woulc 
uals  who  recelv^ 
income  from  ot 
Second,  admlj 


taxable  Income, 


Summary  of  Testimony  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Cohen  on  Tax  Reform  Act  or  1969 
1.  IN  general  (P.  18) 
Suggest  revised  program  of  tax  relief  to 
decrease  the  revenue  loss,  to  distribute  dif- 
ferently tax  relief  among  Individuals  and  to 
reduce  the  shift  In  emphasis  from  Investment 
to  consumption.  Program  reduces  long  term 
revenue  loss  from  $2.4  billion  annually  to 
$1.3  billion, 

2.  tax  RELEIP  for  INDIVIDITALS   (P.  19) 

Rate  reducticms.  (p.  19) . — Recommend  rate 
reduction  In  bill  for  Individuals  be  retained 
because  It  does  not  discriminate  among  vari- 
ous types  of  Individual  taxpayers. 

Low  Income  Allowance,  (p.  20) . — ^To  reduce 
the  revenue  loss  from  the  low  income  allow- 
ance from  $2  billion  to  $920  million.  It  Is 
suggested  that  the  allowance  be  phased  out. 
The  bill  provides  a  phaseout  of  the  allowance 
only  for  1970.  Under  suggestion,  low  in- 
come for  all  years  would  be  phassed  out  at  a 
rate  of  $1  for  each  $4  of  Income  above  the 
poverty  level. 

Standard  Dedxiction.  (p.  21).— Suggest 
standard  deduction  be  Increased  only  to  12 
percent  with  a  celling  of  $1,400,  rather  than 
to  15  percent  with  a  celling  of  $2,000.  This 
reduces  revenue  loss  from  standard  deduction 
from  $1.4  billion  to  $770  million. 

SingU  Persona  (p.  22).— Suggest  new  rate 
schedule  for  all  single  persons  rather  than 
extending  head  of  household  treatment  to 
single  persons  age  35  and  over.  Under  sug- 
gestion tax  on  a  single  person  would  be  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  more  than  tax  on  a 
married  couple  with  the  same  Income.  Head 
of  household  rates  would  be  about  half  way 
between  the  single  person  rate  and  the  mar- 
ried couple  rate,  but  only  available  to  thoee 
supporting  dependents. 

Also  suggests  split  income  treatment  for 
surviving  spouse  with  dependents  be  avail- 
able only  for  two  years  after  the  death  of 
the  spouse,  as  under  present  law.  rather 
than  being  available  without   limitation. 

These  suggestions  reduce  the  revenue  loss 
from  these  provisions  from  $660  million  to 
$445  million. 

Reporting  by  Low  Income  Taxpayers  (p 
25).— Suggest  that  Individuals  exempt  from 
tax  because  of  the  low  income  allowance  not 
be  required  to  file  Income  tax  returns. 

Earned  Income  Tax  Rate  Limitation  (p. 
26). — Strongly  support  the  50  percent  maxi- 
mum tax  rate  limitation  on  earned  Income 
provided  by  the  bill.  This  reduces  Incentives 
to  develop  schemes  to  convert  ordinary  In- 
come into  capital  gains  and  to  defer  Income 


Gasoline   Tax   Deductions    (p.   27)  — Su. 
gest  deduction   presently  allowed   for  &tSl 
gasoline    taxes   be   eliminated    as   these  ar! 
user  charges.  This  results  In  a  revenue  ealn  nf 
$390  million.  ^  '°  °' 

3.    TAX  BELUr  FOR  CORPORATIONS    (P.   27, 

Suggests  corporate  tax  rate  be  reduced  bv 
one  percentage  point  for  1971  (to  47  percent) 
and  by  an  additional  percentage  point  for 
1972  (to  46  percent).  This  produces  a  reve 
nue  loss  of  $800  million  in  1971  and  $1  6  bU- 
Uon  m  1972  and  subsequent  years. 

4.    PRIVATE  FOUNDATIONS   (P.  28) 

Generally  supports  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  regulate  certain  actlvlUes  of 
foimdatlons.  However,  It  suggests  the  7"/ 
percent  tax  be  replaced  with  an  annual 
"supervision  tax"  of  2  percent  of  Investment 
income  (designed  to  meet  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  audit  program) . 

Suggests  two  special  exemptions  In  bill 
from  the  prohibitions  on  foimdatlon  control 
of  businesses  be  eliminated. 

Bin  provides  exemption  from  the  Income 
distribution  rules  for  foundations  whose  gov- 
emlng  Instruments  require  Income  to  be  ac- 
cumulated and  which  cannot  change  the  In- 
struments. Suggests  similar  exemption  be 
provided  for  provision  relating  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  business  holdings. 

5.    OTHER  EXEMPT  ORGANIZATIONS    (P.  33) 

Supports  provisions  dealing  with  other  ex- 
empt  orgtmlzatlons  (Extension  of  the  unre- 
lated business  Income  Ux.  the  Clay  Brown 
provision,  a  tax  on  the  Investment  Income 
of  social  clubs  In  certain  cases  and  the  codi- 
fication of  Treasury  Regtilatlons  treating  ad- 
vertising Income  as  unrelated  business  in- 
come). 

6.    CHARITABLE  CONTRIBUTIONS    (P.   35) 

Supports  general  Increase  In  Individual 
limitation  on  the  charitable  contribution 
deduction  from  30  to  50  percent  and  reten- 
Uon  of  the  30  percent  limit  for  gifts  of  ap- 
preciated property.  But  suggests  that  the  30 
percent  limit  be  applied  only  to  the  appre- 
ciation (rather  than  the  entire  amount  of 
the  contribution). 

Suggests  the  rules  which  In  certain  cases 
limit  the  deduction  to  the  cost  of  appreciated 
property  or  require  the  appreciation  to  be 
Included  In  Income  not  apply  to  tangible  per- 
sonal property,  such  as  works  of  art.  Personal 
property  produced  by  the  efforts  of  the  donor 
(such  as  paintings  or  collections  of  papers) 
sail  wovUd  be  subject  to  the  appreciated 
property  rules. 

Believes  gradual  elimination  of  the  un- 
limited charitable  deduction  Is  a  reasonable 
solution  and  supports  this  provision. 

Suggests  that  a  deduction  should  be  al- 
lowed  for  any  long  term  Income  Interest  to 
charity  In  a  trust  If  the  Income  Interest  Is  In 
the  form  of  a  guaranteed  annuity  or  a  unl- 
trust. 

To  provide  time  for  the  amendment  of  wills 
suggest  that  the  estate  tax  provisions  regard- 
ing charitable  deductions  apply  only  to  per- 
sons dying  after  1970.  In  addition,  suggest 
these  new  rules  not  apply  to  trusts  previously 
created  which  cannot  be  amended. 

7.    FARM    LOSSES     (P.    30) 

In  general  support  the  excess  deductions 
account  approach.  Suggest,  however,  that  the 
excess  deduction  account  rules  be  made  ap- 
plicable to  any  taxpayer  whose  nonfarm  ad- 
justed gross  Income  exceeds  $25,000  (Instead 
of  $50,000)  and  whose  farm  losses  exceed 
$15,000  (Instead  of  $25,000) . 

Also  support  hobby  loss  provision  which 
disallows  deductions  of  losses  from  an  ac- 
tivity not  carried  on  with  reasonable  expec- 
tation of  profit.  But  suggest  that  term 
"profit"  be  defined  to  Include  any  reasonably 
anticipated  long-term  increase  In  the  value  of 
property,  as  well  as  any  Immediate  economic 
profit. 


8.    INTEREST     (P.    42) 

suggests  the  Umltatlon  on  the  deduction 
of  investment  interest  expense  be  removed. 
Believe  limitation  discriminates  against  tax- 
nayers  who  only  have  earned  Income.  WIU 
continue  to  explore  possible  alternatives. 

0.     MOVING     EXPENSES      (P.     44) 

Support  liberalization  of  treatment  of  em- 
nioyee  moving  expenses  but  suggest  Increase 
(rom  20  to  50  miles  In  the  required  distance 
oi  a  move  should  be  eliminated. 

10.  LlMrr  ON  TAX  PREFERENCES  AND  ALLOCATION 
or     DEDUCTIONS      (P.     44) 

Generally,  support  limit  on  tax  preferences 
and  the  allocation  of  deductions  rule.  How- 
ever, suggest  following  modifications: 

(1)  Suggest  tax-exempt  interest  on  State 
and  local  bonds  should  not  be  a  preference 
Item  for  LTP  purposes  because  of  constitu- 
tional considerations  and  the  possible  ad- 
verse effect  on  municipal  bond  markets.  On 
other  hand,  suggest  that  all  tax-exempt  In- 
terest (past  as  well  as  future  issues)  be 
treated  as  a  preference  for  allocation  pur- 
poses without  any  10-year  phaseln  rule. 

(2)  Suggests  excess  of  percentage  deple- 
tion over  cost  depletion  be  treated  as  a  tax 
preference  Item  for  LTP  purposes.  Also  sug- 
gest intangible  drilling  expenses  be  consid- 
ered a  tax  preference  item  for  LTP  purposes 
where  less  than  60  percent  of  gross  Income  is 
from  the  sale  of  oil  or  gas.  (Further  sug- 
gests that  Intangible  drilling  costs  be  re- 
captured on  the  sale  of  a  well). 

(3)  Suggests  that  appreciation  In  chari- 
table gifts  be  removed  as  a  tax  preference 
item  for  LTP  and  allocation  of  deductions 
purposes  (because  inclusion  may  have  an  un- 
duly restrictive  effect  on  charitable  con- 
tributions) 

(41  Suggest  addition  of  three  tax  prefer- 
ence items  for  LTP  and  allocation  of  deduc- 
tions purposes:  la)  excess  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation over  straight  line  on  equipment 
and  other  personal  property  In  certain  lease 
situations;  (b)  excess  of  Interest,  taxes  and 
rent  over  receipts  from  unimproved  real 
property  during  the  construction  of  Improve- 
ments: find  (3)  rapid  amortization  for  low 
cost  housing  rehabilitation  expenditures. 

11.    INCOME    AVERAGING     (P.    50) 

Supports  liberalization  of  the  Income 
averaging  provisions. 

12.    RESTRICTED    PROPEBTT    (P.    SO) 

Support  treatment  of  restricted  property. 

13.    DEFEBEED    COMPENSATION    (P.    51) 

Suggest  elimination  of  provisions  provid- 
ing a  minimum  tax  on  deferred  compensa- 
tion payments.  Suggests  entire  deferred  com- 
pensation area  should  be  dealt  with,  rather 
than  Just  this  one  aspect.  Is  studying  broad 
area  and  will  make  subsequent  recommenda- 
tions. 

14.    ACCUMtJLATION    TRUSTS  (P.    53) 

Support  limitations  provided  for  dis- 
tributions of  accumulated  income  from 
trusts.  Suggest,  however,  that  changes  should 
apply  only  to  Income  accumulated  by  trusts 
In  years  beginning  after  April  22,  1969,  rather 
than  after  1963. 

15.    MULTIPLE    CORPORATIONS     (P.    54) 

Support  limitations  on  the  multiple  use 
of  surtax  exemptions  (and  certain  other  ben- 
efits) by  controlled  groups  of  corporations. 
Although  the  8-year  transition  period  Is  not 
opposed,  suggests  that  a  5-year  transition 
rule  would  be  more  appropriate. 

Also  suggests  that  the  two  special  transi- 
tion rules  (relating  to  a  gradual  Increase  In 
dividends  received  deduction  and  the  de- 
ductibility of  certain  pre-consoUdatlon  net 
operating  losses  In  consolidated  return  situa- 
tions) be  eliminated. 

16.    CORPORATE    SECURITIES     (P.    55) 

Support  provisions  limiting  deduction  of 
Interest  on  "debt"  Issued  In  connection  with 
corporate    acquisitions    as    an    appropriate 


limitation  on  the  substitution  of  an  Interest 
deduction  for  nondeductible  dividends. 

Also  supports  other  provisions  regarding 
corporate  securities  except  limitation  on 
availability  of  Installment  sale  treatment  to 
situations  where  the  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal, or  the  principal  and  Interest  together, 
on  a  bond  are  spread  relatively  evenly  over 
Installment  period. 

17.    STOCK    DIVIDENDS     (P.    66) 

Support  rules  which  provide  stock  div- 
idends, and  other  corporate  adjustments 
having  the  effect  of  a  stock  dividend,  are  to 
be  considered  taxable  dividends. 

18.    FOREIGN    TAX    CREDIT     (P.    58) 

Support  recapture  of  tax  benefit  obtained 
by  a  taxpayer  who  deducts  foreign  losses 
from  domestic  income  because  he  claims  the 
per  country  limitation  on  foreign  tax  credit. 
Also  suggest  this  rule  apply  where  taxpayer 
has  foreign  loss  under  the  overall  limitation. 

Suggests  replacement  of  separate  foreign 
tax  credit  limitation  on  foreign  mineral  in- 
come with  two  separate  limitations.  First, 
excess  foreign  tax  credits  to  the  extent  at- 
tributable to  the  U.S.  percentage  depletion 
deduction  could  not  offset  U.S.  tax  on  other 
foreign  Income.  A  similar  limitation  would 
apply  to  the  extent  the  foreign  tax  exceeded 
60  percent  of  the  foreign  mineral  income 
from  a  country.  Suggests  these  limitations 
are  more  appropriate  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lems which  arise  In  this  area. 

19.  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS    (P.  64) 

Suggests  that  the  bad  debt  deduction  al- 
lowed mutual  savings  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  be  based  only  on  actual 
loss  experience  (as  is  provided  for  commer- 
cial banks)  rather  than  on  a  special  formula 
which  allows  a  larger  deduction  and  thus 
prejudices  commercial  banks.  But  suggests 
that  a  special  additional  deduction  be 
allowed  commercial  banks,  savings  and  loan 
associations,  and  mutual  savings  banks  to 
encourage  Investments  in  residential  real 
property  loans,  student  loans,  and  certain 
other  loans.  The  special  deduction  would  be 
5  percent  of  the  gross  Interest  income  from 
these  loans.  The  deduction  could  not  reduce 
taxable  Income  to  less  than  60  percent  of 
taxable  Income  (Including,  for  this  purpose 
only,  tax-exempt  Interest  and  100  percent  of 
dividends).  A  5-year  transition  rule  would 
be  provided  for  these  changes  in  case  of 
mutual  savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
Institutions  to  minimize  possible  adverse 
effects  on  the  housing  markets. 

20.    FOREIGN  BANK  DEPOSITS    (P.   67) 

Agrees  with  extension  from  1972  to  1975 
of  expiration  date  for  special  rules  of  present 
law  relating  to  Interest  paid  on  U.S.  bank 
deposits  to  foreign  persons  In  view  of  bal- 
ance of  payments  considerations.  Suggests 
that,  in  order  to  achieve  parallel  treatment. 
Interest  paid  by  U.S.  branches  of  foreign 
banks  be  treated  In  the  same  manner  as 
interest  paid  by  U.S.  banks  commencing  with 
the  calendar  year  after  enactment,  rather 
than  In  1973  as  provided  under  present  law. 

21.  REGULATED  UTILITIES    (P.   69) 

Supports  revised  treatment  of  accelerated 
depreciation  by  regulated  utilities  as  a  means 
of  preventing  a  $1.5  billion  annual  revenue 
loss.  Suggests  change  In  the  rule  which  de- 
termines whether  accelerated  depreciation 
and  "flow  through"  may  continue  to  be 
claimed  by  reference  to  the  taxpayer's  latest 
return  filed  prior  to  July  22,  1969;  I.e.,  this 
should  be  allowed  If  as  of  that  date  the 
utility  established  by  book  entries  or  certain 
other  means  that  It  was  adopting  accelerated 
depreciation  and  "flow  through". 

22.    EPFECT    OF    ACCELERATED    DEPRECIATION    ON 
CORPORATE  DIVIDENDS    (P.   72) 

Supports  requirement  that  corporate  earn- 
ings and  profits  be  computed  by  use  of 
straight  line  depreciation  (even  If  accelerated 
depreciation  Is  otherwise  used  by  the  cor- 
poration)   as  a  means  of  limiting  tax-free 


corporate  distributions  which  are  achieved 
by  the  use  of  accelerated  depreciation. 

23.   NATURAL  RESOURCES    (P.   73) 

Supports  treatment  of  mineral  production 
payments  and  extension  of  recapture  rules 
to  all  hard  mineral  exploration  costs.  Does 
not  oppose  changes  In  percentage  depletion 
rates. 

Opposes  extension  of  percentage  depletion 
cutoff  point  for  oil  shale,  since  It  would 
double  the  effective  depletion  aUowance  for 
oil  shale  and  would  be  a  breach  of  the  princi- 
ple the  depletion  Is  allowed  only  on  mining, 
and  not  manufacturing,  income. 

Suggests  that  percentage  depletion  not  be 
eliminated  for  foreign  oil  and  gas  wells  on 
the  basis  that  the  ellmlnaUon  is  unUkely  to 
slgniflcanjtly  Increase  U.S.  revenues  and  like- 
ly will  Increase  the  foreign  tax  burden  on 
U.S.  businesses. 

24.    CAPTTAL    GAINS    AND    LOSSES    OF    INDIVIDUALS 

(P.   75) 

Suggests  that  the  6-month  capital  gains 
holding  period  be  retained  (rather  than  ex- 
tended to  1  year)  and,  in  general,  that  the 
25  percent  alternative  capital  gains  tax  also 
be  retained  (rather  than  eliminated).  Sug- 
gests the  bill's  changes  in  these  regards  im- 
pose too  great  a  burden  on  capital  invest- 
ment. 

To  limit  the  use  of  the  25  percent  alterna- 
tive tax  by  taxpayers  as  a  means  of  reduc- 
ing their  overall  effective  tax  rate  well  be- 
low that  of  persons  with  comparable  or 
smaller  Incomes,  it  Is  suggested  that  use  of 
the  alternative  tax  by  individuals  be  limited 
to  long  term  gains  not  in  excess  of  the 
higher  of  (a)  $140,000  for  married  persons 
($85,000  lor  a  single  person).  If  the  tax- 
payer's other  tax  preferences  are  $10,000 
or  less,  or  (b)  four  Umes  the  taxpayer's 
other  taxable  Income.  If  hU  other  preferences 
are  $10,000  or  less.  If  a  taxpayer's  other  pref- 
erences exceed  $10,000,  the  alternative  tAX 
would  be  available  for  capital  gains  In  an 
amount  up  to  four  times  his  taxable  Income 
(after  application  of  LTP  and  allocaUon  of 
deductions)  minus  the  amount  of  his  oth- 
er preferences.  A  5-year  carryover  would  be 
provided  for  the  unused  amount  of  the  limi- 
tation on  the  use  of  the  alternative  tax. 

Supports  other  revisions  of  capital  gains 
and  losses. 

25.    CAPrrAL    CAINS   RETURNS    FOR    CORPORATIONS 

(P.    80) 

Supports  increase  in  corporate  capital 
gains  tax  from  25  percent  to  30  percent,  but 
suggests  the  25  percent  rate  continue  to 
apply  to  the  first  $50,000  of  a  oorporaOon's 
capital  gains  (subject  to  the  multiple  cor- 
porations restrictions) . 

26.    REAL    ESTATE     (P.    80) 

Supports  changes  in  tax  treatment  of  real 
esUte  depreciation  as  being  consistent  with 
national  housing  objectives.  Suggest,  how- 
ever, that  the  special  Incentives  for  housing 
(the  continued  allowance  of  the  most  rapid 
means  of  depreciation)  be  restricted  to  hous- 
ing constructed  In  the  U.S.  and  possessions. 

27.    COOPERATIVES     (P.    81) 

Support  requirement  that  cooperatives  pay 
patronage  dividends  In  cash  over  a  period  of 
no  more  than  15  years  to  insure  that  coopera- 
tives make  significant  current  payments. 
Suggest  ellmlnatJlon  of  requirement  that  a^ 
additional  30  percent  (over  the  present  20 
percent)  of  patronage  allocations  be  paid 
currently  to  patrons  because  of  complexity 
and  administrative  problems. 

28.    SUBCHAPTER    S    CORPORATIONS     (P.    82) 

Suggest  elimination  of  limitations  pro- 
vided for  contributions  to  retirement  plans 
for  persons  who  are  significant  shareholders 
of  subchapter  S  corporations.  Does  not  be- 
lieve this  limitation  should  be  adopted  In  the 
absence  of  the  adoption  of  the  liberalizing 
changes  on  the  use  t-f  subchapter  S  corpora- 
tions which  it  recommended  to  the  House. 
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2».    TAXATICN    OF    aXATK    AtTD    LOCAL    BONOS 

(P.    84) 

Suggest*  allmlnaOon  of  the  provision  that 
provides  an  Interest  subsidy  to  State  and 
local  govemjaenta  which  elect  to  issue  tax- 
able bonds  On  the  grounds  that  It  will  soon 
recommend  »  different  proposal  in  this  area. 

Supports  (fcnlal  of  tax-exempt  status  of  so- 
called  "arbitrage  bonds"  but  siiggests  further 
statutory  deflnltlon  of  the  term  "arbitrage 
obligations".  | 

30.    INCOME    TAX    SXTKCHAaOK     (P.    8S) 

Strongly  supports  extension  of  Income  tax 
surcharge  at  a  8  percent  rate  for  the  first 
half  of  1970!  as  essential  to  the  control  of 
present  inflaiionary  pressures. 

31.    AUTOjiOBn*    AND    COMITDNICATIONS 
SERVnlES    XXCISE    TAXES     (P.     86) 

Supports  1-year  postponement  of  sched- 
uled rate  redtictlons  of  automobile  and  com- 
munications Iservlces  excise  taxes  as  a  sub- 
stantial cont^butlon  to  controlling  present 
Inflationary  ttressxires. 

3a.    TERMINATION    OF    INVESTMENT    CBEDrT 
(P.  88) 

Does  not  rtcommend  any  change^  In  the 
repeal  of  Investment  credit  In  manner 
provided. 

33.  SAPUi    DEPIIECIATION     FOR     POLLTTTION     CON- 
TtOU  PACn-rTES  AND  RAILROAD  CARS    (P.    86) 

Suggesto  necessity  for.  and  efTectlveness  of, 
the  antipollution  provision  is  doubtful  and, 
as  a  mlnlnltim.  suggests  the  following 
changes:  flrsn,  the  fast  writeoff  should  be 
limited  to  th«  part  of  the  cost  of  the  facility 
that  otherwise'  could  be  depreciated  over  Its 
first  15  years  of  life:  and,  second,  the  fast 
writeoff  should  be  available  only  for  antl- 
polluUon  fatuities  Installed  on  existing 
plants. 

Suggests  elimination  of  fast  writeoff  for 
railroad  cars.  Believes  this  provision  would 
provide  substtotlal  tax  advantages  to  a  small 
number  of  pnifltable  railroads  and  would  be 
of  no  financial  assistance  to  the  more 
depressed  raU-oads. 


by  the  editorial  which  I  ask  unanimoios 
consent  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


September  U,  19 eg 


provided  free  of  charge  by  the  nation's  broad 
cast  and  newspaper  Industries. 

We  don't  need  multlmlUlon  dollar  film 
productions  to  tell  us  the  story  of  what  th« 
government  Is  doing. 


WASTE  OF  FUNDS  BY  OEO 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
one  had  listened  to  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  or  rend  them  in  the  Record  for 
the  past  neat-Iy  2  months,  he  would  be 
led  to  believe  that  the  only  culprit  in  the 
general  area  j  of  wasting  Federal  money 
is  the  Pentagon.  I  have  said  often  dur- 
in  this  debatt  that  I  hope  those  deter- 
mined to  cut]  the  military  fimds  will  be 
equaUy  attentive  to  waste  far  in  excess 
of  that  found  in  the  military.  I  refer  to 
the  waste  and  useless  spending  of  money 
in  the  general  domestic  fields. 

As  an  exaiAple.  I  refer  to  an  editorial 
broadcast  by  lone  of  Arizona's  television 
stations,  KOOL.  by  its  manager,  Mr. 
Homer  Lane,  stating  that  last  year  the 
Federal  Government  spent  $400  million 
on  motion  picture  films,  which  is  more 
than  aU  the]  major  Hollywood  studios 
spend  on  feaiture  films.  The  fact  that 
this  particular  editorial  points  out  waste 
in  the  operatibn  of  VISTA  does  not  indi- 
cate a  general  distrust  or  dislike  of  that 
agency  by  md.  I  have  watched  its  work 
and  I  have  spbken  of  my  admiration  for 
it.  but  I  think  jit  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  that  the  waste  of  tax  money 
by  the  OEO  in|any  area  or  by  any  Federal 
agency  should  be  pointed  out. 

I  respectfully  and  humbly  suggest  that 
the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Proxjore,  include  in  his  investigations  of 
Federal  waste!  the  example  brought  out 


Waste  op  Funds  bt  OEO 
In  an  editorial  presented  last  month,  we 
pointed  out  that  the  Federal  Government 
spends  some  400  million  dollars  a  year  on 
motion  picture  films,  more  than  all  the 
major  HoUywood  studies  spend  on  feature 
films.  We  also  pointed  out  that  a  good  deal 
of  this  was  wasted  money. 

Here's  a  prime  example  of  that  wa»t«.  In 
1967,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
commissioned  Sun  Dial  Productions  of  New 
York  Olty  to  produce  a  16  mm  color  film  for 
use  as  a  recruiting  device  for  VISTA,  Volun- 
teers In  Service  to  America.  More  than  two 
thirds  of  the  film  was  shot  In  Allenvllle,  tell- 
ing the  story  of  Allenvllle's  struggle  for  a  de- 
cent water  supply,  and  how  two  young  men 
entered  Into  VISTA  service  to  aid  the  cause. 
Tire  remainder  of  the  film  was  shot  In  Stan- 
field,  Arizona.  The  cost  of  producing  the 
thirty  minute  film  was  forty  thousand 
dollars. 

If  that  money  had  been  applied  towards 
correcting  the  problem,  instead  of  exploit- 
ing It  for  propaganda  purposes.  Allenvllle 
could  have  had  a  new  water  system  two 
years  ago;  generous  Arlzonans  would  not 
have  had  to  donate  more  than  twenty-seven 
thousand  dollars  to  match  federal  funds  for 
a  system,  and  the  government  could  have 
saved  about  ten  thousand  dollars  Even 
worse,  the  film  Itself  was  not  altogether 
truthful.  However,  the  VISTA  people  In 
Washington  are  proud  of  the  film  and  feel 
the  tax  payers  money  was  well  Invested  They 
point  out  that  It  has  been  seen  by  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  people. 

We  might  point  out  that  the  thirty  minute 
aim  we  presented  on  this  and  the  CBS  Tele- 
vision stations  in  Tucson  and  Yuma  did  not 
cost  the  taxpayers  a  cent.  It  told  the  truth 
and  was  available  to  the  television  sets  of  the 
more  than  a  million  people  who  live  In  the 
coverage  areas  of  the  three  Arizona  stations 
that  carried  the  film. 

The  Tuesday.  July  15  edition  of  Dally 
Variety,  show  business  newspaper,  said  that 
Paramount  Pictures  has  obtained  a  contract 
with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  make  a  series  of  films  designed  to  tell 
the  story  of  O.E.O.'s  food  and  medical  service 
In  announcing  the  contract.  Lester  Gold- 
smith. Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
of  Special  Projects  for  Paramount,  said  that 
statistics  show  various  government  agencies 
spend  400  million  dollars  annually  on  films 
and  pointed  out  that  that  Is  more  than  all 
the  major  studios  spend  to  make  feature 
films.  He  also  said  that  the  profit  on  such 
films  ran  from  ten  to  forty  per  cent. 

We  believe  that  It  Is  criminal  for  govern- 
ment agencies,  such  as  the  O.E.O..  to  spend 
this  kind  of  money  for  public  relations  or 
whatever  else  they  call  it.  when  funds  are 
so  badly  needed  to  solve  the  problems  of 
hunger,  poverty,  drug  abuse  and  crime  that 
plague  our  country  today. 

The  free  press,  radio,  television,  and  news- 
papers, win  keep  the  public  Informed  on 
what  the  O.E.O.  and  other  agencies  are  doing 
and  the  press  will  do  it  from  an  objective 
point  of  view,  and  not  from  the  agency 
public  relations  point  of  view. 

The  press— radio,  television,  and  newspa- 
pers—are people  businesses.  The  people  in 
the  press  are  human  beings,  subject  to  all 
the  frailties  of  humans.  We  make  mistakes 
from  time  to  time,  but  over-all,  it  Is  this 
free  press,  this  freedom  of  communications 
by  the  nation's  radio  staUons,  television  sta- 
tions, networks,  and  newspapers  that  keep 
the  public  Informed,  and,  in  turn,  free. 

It  would  cost  the  government  billions  not 
milUons,    to    buy    the   Information   services 


THE  NATURE  OP  THE  RUSSIAN 
PEOPLE 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  Mr 
James  Ramsey,  president  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs  Associates,  has  written  a 
most  perceptive  article  about  the  nature 
of  the  Russian  people,  which  was  pub- 
lished sometime  ago  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Journal. 

In  view  of  the  great  interest  and  con- 
cern which  our  people  have  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Russian  Nature — Part  I 
(By  James  A.  Ramsey) 
Among  the  major  peoples  of  the  earth,  the 
Russians  have  always  been  insufficiently  un- 
derstood  by  the  rulers  and  public  of  other 
countries.  Despite  the  flood  of  contemporary 
literature  on  all  things  Soviet,  the  relative 
Ignorance  about  the  Russian  as  a  human 
being  Is  unfortunately  as  profound  today  as 
it  was  a  century  ago.  Yet  If  we  are  to  live  at 
peace  with  him.  we  must  learn  to  understand 
his  nature,  which,  like  that  of  humanity  else- 
where, is  both  virtuous  and  unchaste,  is 
rich  In  imagination  smd  vision  but  short  on 
the  organizational  talents  so  essential  to 
twentieth  century  life. 

The  prime  cause  of  Inadequate  knowledge 
of  the  world's  largest  nation,  it  would  seem, 
has  been  the  traditional  geographic  and 
political  isolation  of  much  of  its  citizenry. 
This  detachment  from  the  dynamics  of  inter- 
national life  has  contributed  strongly  to  the 
development  in  the  Russian  people  them- 
selves of  behavior  patterns  which  are  fre- 
quently considered  by  the  outside  world  as 
unacceptable  departures  from  commonly 
recognized  standards.  If  one  could  believe 
some  of  their  neighbors,  all  Russians  are 
barbarians  and  there  are  many  groups  else- 
where who  hold  similarly  low  opinions  of  a 
nationality  whom  they  regard  as  uncultured 
heathens  from  the  marshes  of  civilization. 

Disdaining  others  for  being  disagreeably 
different,  however,  is  not  a  useful  approach 
in  attempting  to  assess  the  true  nature  of  a 
people.  If  the  Russian  seems  difficult  to  live 
with  today,  it  is  largely  because  in  the  oast  he 
has  too  often  been  treated  with  contempt 
and  arrogance  by  both  foreign  conquerors 
and  internal  tyrants.  These  historical  tribu- 
lations have  shaped  his  character  In  many 
odd  ways.  They  have  contributed  strongly  to 
the  development  of  a  dual  type  of  personal- 
ity consisting  of  a  genuinely  human  spirit 
with  a  frustrating  overlay  of  complexes  and 
devious  mannerisms. 

It  Is  not  accidental  that  those  who  try  to 
probe  the  Russian  soul  have  persistently 
noted  one  of  Its  ingredients  to  be  In  Inbred 
suspicion  towards  other  persons'  principles 
and  motivations.  Mistrust  comes  easily  to  a 
community  which  has  so  often  been  forced 
to  defend  Itself  against  its  neighbors  and 
even  against  more  distant  powers  like  the 
British  and  French.  One  of  the  items  in  a 
1960  exhibit  of  prints  in  Moscow's  Bolshol 
Theatre  was  an  old  engraving  of  French 
soldiers  executing  some  Muscovites  during 
the  War  of  1812.  During  the  time  It  was  dis- 
played. I  observed  many  Individuals  looking 
closely  and  Intensely  at  this  plcttire,  as  if 
they  were  reviewing  their  national  past  and 
thinking  of  more  recent  parallels.  Such  cruei- 
ties  obviously  mean  more  to  Russians  than 
the  historical  curiosity  they  represent  to  the 
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citizens  of  other  countries.  Centuries  of  con- 
met  with  all  kinds  of  enemies,  including  in- 
ternal ones,  have  made  of  the  Russians  a 
people  able  to  detect  hidden  meanings  and 
intentions  with  great  skill.  Their  difficulty, 
however.  Is  that  they  cannot  always  distin- 
guish between  the  real  and  the  imagined 
and,  as  a  result,  often  find  motivations  which 
do  not  exist,  or  at  least  did  not  until  they 
aroused  them  by  their  own  actions  and  at- 
titudes. 

Nature  Itself  has  been  a  strong  fashioner 
of  the  Russian's  personality.  The  arduous 
climate  of  much  of  the  land  complicates 
the  simple  tasks  of  life  and  endows  his 
existence  with  greater  somberness  and  mel- 
ancholy than  is  found  among  other  Euro- 
pean peoples.  The  Russian  winter  with  its 
enveloping  qualities  fosters  habits  both  of 
submisslveness  to  an  overwhelming  force 
and  tenacity  in  the  struggle  for  survival. 
The  limitless  spaces  of  his  habitat  also  cast 
their  spell,  giving  the  Russian  outlook  on 
life  an  infinite,  unrestrained  quality  which 
has  perhaps  been  best  described  by  the 
scholar  N.  Berdyaev:  "It  might  be  said  that 
the  Russian  people  fell  a  victim  to  the  im- 
mensity of  its  territory.  Form  does  not  come 
to  It  easily.  The  gift  of  form  is  not  great 
among  the  Russians."  ' 

In  foreign  eyes  most  inhabitants  of  the 
Soviet  Union  appear  to  be  affiicted  with  a 
grim  sense  of  national  or  personal  inade- 
quacy. Some  live  with  it  gracefully,  others 
bear  it  like  a  cross,  and  the  more  emotional 
brandish  it  like  a  sword  to  thwart  all  superior 
challengers.  This  feeling  of  inferiority  is  of 
ancient  vintage  and  Is  rooted  in  a  general 
awareness  that  in  some  fields  of  human  en- 
deavor the  USSR  lags  behind  other  coun- 
tries, especially  those  of  the  West.  It  explains 
many  seemingly  strange  aspects  of  the  Rus- 
sian's behavior,  such  as  endless  assertions  to 
outsiders  that  he  has  everjrthlng.  usually 
better,  and  the  claims  to  a  long  string  of 
mvenilve  accomplishments. 

A  sense  of  Inferiority  towards  the  West  has 
created  a  certain  chauvinistic  excluslveness. 
Many  visitors  to  the  USSR  complain  that 
commentaries  on  its  life  by  foreigners  which 
do  not  contain  unqualified  praise  are  in- 
terpreted by  the  Russians  as  hostile  needling. 
This  attitude,  though  annoying,  is  not  in- 
comprehensible. Soviet  citizens,  most  of 
whom  are  only  too  eager  to  criticize  one  an- 
other, cannot  stand  being  told  about  their 
deficiencies  by  outsiders.  The  Russian  may 
very  well  be  aware  that  the  things  he  is 
saying  about  his  way  of  life  cannot  be  ac- 
curate, but  this  does  not  prevent  his  de- 
fensive mechanism  from  insisting  that  they 
be  said. 

The  compulsion  he  feels  to  conceal  so  many 
real  or  Imagined  defects  often  leads  the 
Russian  in  his  contacts  with  foreigners  to 
engage  in  excessive  boasting  about  the 
superiority  of  everything  Soviet.  It  la  this 
facet  of  the  national  character  which  Is  so 
provoking  to  the  visitor  who  finds  every- 
where at  hand  realities  that  contradict  the 
exalted  pictures  sketched  for  him  by  his 
guides.  The  writer  Il'ya  Ehrenbiirg.  in  his 
autobiography,  "People,  Years,  Life,"  has 
given  us  a  wonderful,  though  somewhat 
dated,  example  of  these  inconsistenclee  so 
characteristic  of  the  Soviet  scene.  "During 
the  construction  of  the  Moscow-Donbiss 
road,"  he  writes,  "there  was  a  meeting.  A 
digger,  in  sheepekin  cap  with  weather-beaten 
face,  was  speaking:  'Yes.  We  are  100  times 
happier  than  the  accursed  capitalists.  They 
stuff  themselves,  stuff  themselves  and  die 
off.  They  themselves  do  not  know  what  they 
are  living  for.  .  .  .  But  we  know  what  we  are 
living  for:  We  are  building  Oommunlsm. 
The  whole  world  is  locking  at  us  .  .  .'  I  went 
with  him  to  the  dining  hall.  At  the  entrance 
they  collected  caps  which  were  returned 
when  the  workers  handed  back  their  spoons 
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after  eating.  The  caps  were  lying  in  a  heap 
on  the  ground.  Each  worker  had  to  search 
a  long  time  to  find  his  own.  I  attempted  to 
explain  to  the  manager  that  this  was  not 
only  insulting  but  stupid — people  were 
wasting  time  to  no  good  purpose.  He  looked 
at  me  with  empty  eyes:  I  answer  for  the 
spoons,  not  you.'  "' 

A  remarkable  character  trait  of  the  Russian 
p>eople  is  the  desire,  one  might  almost  say 
greediness,  for  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  individual.  His  curiosity  Is  a  boundless 
thing  which  leads  him  into  all  kinds  of 
exotic  situations  and  places — an  advantage 
for  the  development  of  his  vast  country,  but 
at  times  unfortunate  for  the  personal  secu- 
rity of  those  who  leam  more  than  they  are 
entitled  to  know.  To  the  Russian,  any  op- 
portunity to  procure  authentic  information 
Is  as  valtiable  as  money  in  other  societies. 
Questions  asked  of  foreigners  are  searching 
and  penetrating.  They  reveal  both  a  genuine 
desire  to  be  informed  and  a  process  of  serious 
thinking,  especially  on  fundamentals.  If  the 
interpretive  and  analytical  abilities  of  the 
Russians  were  as  well  developed  as  their 
curiosity,  they  would  Indeed  be  the  world's 
most  formidable  people. 

It  is  perhaps  in  the  field  of  application  of 
knowledge  that  the  contemporary  Russian 
displays  his  greatest  weakness.  In  areas  of 
human  endeavor  where  problems  are  not  sub- 
ject to  exact  mathematical  solution,  be  is  at 
a  disadvantage.  Here  he  thinks  in  terms  of 
extremes  or  of  contradictions.  Marxism  with 
its  Hegelian  theses  and  antitheses.  Is  not.  on 
close  observation,  entirely  foreign  to  the  Rus- 
sian psyche.  It  fits  In  with  a  moralistic  out- 
look on  life  which  asserts  that  what  Is  not 
good  must  be  bad.  that  he  who  Is  not  a  friend 
must  be  an  enemy.  Prol>ably  it  is  not  so  much 
the  fundamental  theoretical  principles  of 
Marxism  which  Russians  would  reject.  If  they 
had  a  choice,  as  it  Is  the  cruelties  which  have 
been  connected  with  Communist  practice  In 
the  USSR  In  the  past. 

Sharp  contrasts  In  the  Russian  personality 
have  been  a  subject  of  perennial  comment  by 
foreign  observers.  The  Englishman  Richard- 
son noted  in  1784  In  his  "Anecdotes  of  the 
Russian  Empire": 

"The  terms  and  phrases  of  endearment 
among  the  Russians  are  as  extravagant  as 
they  are  gross  and  violent  In  their  abuse  .  .  . 
they  will  express  the  most  ardent  affection 
In  the  most  ardent  language,  they  wlU  ex- 
press the  most  furious  rage  In  the  most 
vindictive  terms." 

One  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  Russian  character  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  French  scholar  Antaloe  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century : 

"If  the  affinities  between  man  and  climate 
easily  turn  to  fancilfulness.  there  Is,  between 
the  Russian  temperament  and  Russian  na- 
ture as  manifested  in  the  opposition  of  the 
seasons,  a  likeness  not  easily  to  be  denied. 
Both  are  Immoderate,  both  easily  rush  from 
one  extreme  to  another.  .  .  .  The  Russian 
soul  easily  passes  from  torpor  to  buoyancy 
from  meekness  to  wrath,  from  submission  to 
revolt;  in  all  things  It  appears  naturally  to 
incline  to  extremes.  By  turns  submissive  and 
Irritable,  apathetic  and  impetuous.  Jovial 
and  morose,  indifferent  and  passionate,  the 
Russian  p>erhaps  more  than  any  other  peo- 
ple runs  all  the  gamut  of  cold  and  heat,  of 
calm  and  tempest.  The  Russian  is  prone' to 
sudden  infatuation,  to  unbridled  whims,  to 
impulses  and  transports  of  passion  for  things 
either  serious  or  futile — an  opinion,  a  writer, 
a  singer,  a  dancer,  a  fad  of  fashion.  This  dis- 
position makes  Itself  felt  as  well  In  public  as 
In  private,  in  national  as  In  Individual  lUe, 
all  the  more  that  It  Is  Indirectly  favored  by 
the  political  regime  which,  forbidding  one 
day  a  thing  It  tolerates  the  next,  seems  to 
encourage  today  what  it  will  proscribe  to- 
morrow." » 


In  more  recent  times  Feodor  Shallapln, 
himself  a  Russian  has  commented : 

"...  When  I  think  of  the  characters  I 
have  created  on  the  Russian  stage,  I  am  con- 
scious not  so  much  of  the  characters  them- 
selves as  of  an  all  pervading  sense  of  the 
Russian  temperament  that  Is  all  extremes 
.  .  .  Russian  mentality  knows  no  moderation. 
Its  soul-conflicts  and  emotions  are  of  ex- 
treme violence,  and  for  that  reason  Rtisslan 
life  is  made  up  of  contradictions  and  con- 
trasts. .  .  ." « 

The  capability  ot  the  Russian  for  abrupt 
changes  in  conduct  continues  to  be  a  puzzle 
to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  more  consist- 
ent forms  of  behavior.  The  Revolution  of 
1917  demonstrated  with  what  rapidity  the 
traditional  order  could  be  replaced  by  one 
wltih  many  completely  opposite  sets  of  values. 
Historically,  this  volatility  has  been  a  handi- 
cap In  various  ways,  undermining  the  cause 
of  social  and  economic  progress  and  leading 
to  unnecessary  violence  in  relations  between 
the  state  and  the  citizenry.  Yet  It  also  shows 
an  adaptability  to  changing  conditions  which 
has  been  of  value  to  the  Russian  during  the 
m.any  troubled  periods  of  his  national  exist- 
ence. 

A  quality  Russians  like  to  ascribe  to  them- 
selves is  one  called  ahirdkaya  natitra,  a  term 
denoting  an  expansive  good  nature  and  lack 
of  pettiness.  A  p>opular  though  exaggerated 
example  of  this  type  of  personality  Is  the 
land-owner  NozdrSv,  one  of  the  roustabout 
characters  In  Gogol's  "Dead  Souls."  who  is 
on  Intimate  terms  with  strangers  after  a  few 
minutes  of  acquaintance  and  ready  to  carouse 
with  them  through  the  night.  Nozdrfiv  is  one 
of  the  more  {Mpular  characters  whenever 
Gogol's  famous  work  Is  presented  on  the 
stage,  especially  In  Che  wonderfully  realistic 
performance  by  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  His 
earthlness  and  bravado  invariably  strike  a 
responsive  chord  among  the  audience 

Good-natured  intemperateness  and  under- 
standing friendship  are  traits  which  charac- 
terize all  Russians  in  varying  degrees,  al- 
though they  are  often  disguised  or  negated 
by  the  limitations  of  a  life  containing  heavy 
spiritual  impedimenta.  In  his  personal  rela- 
tions with  individuals  he  knows  and  values, 
the  Russian  displays  great  affection.  He  gives 
help  unstintingly  to  those  close  to  him  who 
experience  difficulties  in  life  and  Is  genuinely 
solicitous  of  friends  who  are  In  trouble.  He 
tends  In  fact  to  be  overlndulgent  towards  the 
weakness  of  others,  especially  children.  In  a 
wider  sense  the  Russian  Is  not  given  to  hatred 
or  lasting  grudges,  although  he  can  be  vin- 
dictive as  the  occasion  demands. 

Other  features  of  the  national  personality 
which  appear  to  stem  from  the  disposition  to 
take  a  broad  view  of  things  are  gregarlous- 
ness  and  general  sociability.  Close  contact 
with  people  is  everywhere  one  of  the  essen- 
tials of  life.  As  the  Russian  ethnographer  de 
Pauly  wrote  over  a  century  ago  of  the  Rus- 
sian male:  "...  the  hardest  punishment 
one  can  impose  on  him  is  solitude."  ■ 

One  of  the  aspects  of  human  relations  on 
which  the  Russian  prides  himself  with  con- 
siderable Justification  is  his  boundless  hos- 
pitality. True  to  the  principles  of  ahirokaya 
Jiatura,  he  knows  no  limits  to  the  art  of 
entertainment  and  exuberant  camaraderie.  It 
Is  a  matter  of  honor  among  the  Russians 
to  see  that  guests  are  properly  accommo- 
dated, and  the  latter  are  expected  to  recipro- 
cate by  demonstrating  how  much  of  every- 
thing they  can  absorb.  This  is  not  an  easy 
task  In  view  of  the  abundance  of  food  and 
drink  offered  and  the  Insistence  with  which 
the  recipients  are  called  upon  to  partake  of 
them.  Hospitality  in  the  USSR  has,  however, 
some  of  the  aspects  of  a  fetish  and  Its  prac- 
titioners on  occasion  go  to  unnecessary  and 
ostentatious  lengths  In  performing  their 
rites.  Lavish  expenditure  of  meagre  resources 
and  exertions  which  occasion  obvious  incoD- 
venlences  to  the  host  are  not  always  fully  ap- 
preciated by  other  peoples  who  have  a  less 
emotional  view  of  life's  social  obligations.  It 
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la  nevertbelets  true  that  the  Russian  takes 
a  very  genuine  prl<l«  in  the  knowledge  that 
he  has  left  nothing  undone  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  gUeets. 

While  the  uttrlbutes  of  shlrokaya  natura 
may  be  oonsltfered  In  general  positive  traits, 
they  also  havf  their  disadvantageous  side.  As 
Russian  hlstc|n^  has  shown,  they  lead  to  ex- 
cesses of  conduct,  especially  In  the  realms  of 
religion  and  ^lltlcs.  The  lack  of  attention  to 
detail  and  the  imprecision  in  work  habits 
engendered  1^  an  exp>anslve  outlook  on  life 
represent  serious  handicaps  to  technical 
progress  and  Bdversely  affect  the  realization 
of  goals  Soviet  rulers  have  set  m  many  fields. 
This  Is  particularly  true  In  the  type  of  indus- 
trialized soci^y  the  Communists  have  cre- 
ated. The  strfcng  element  of  compulsion  in 
worker-state  relationships  since  1917  no 
doubt  reflectSj  the  great  difficulties  the  plan- 
ners have  hadi  in  coping  with  the  centrifugal 
forces  of  shirakaya  natura. 

Another  of  the  human  qualities  the  Com- 
munists havei  found  troublesome  is  an  in- 
clination on  tfie  part  of  the  Russian  towards 
good-natured  I  indolence.  Russian  classical 
literature  contains  many  descriptions  of  this 
national  charfcterlstlc,  the  most  notable  of 
them  being  tjtiat  of  Oblomov.  the  hero  of 
Goncharbvs  Work  of  the  same  name.  Oblo- 
"  mov^S'ldeal  wis  a  life  of  rest  and  inactivity. 
■  He  stranned  libor  as  punishment  or  at  least 
an  unfortunate  occurrence.  Pood  was  his  first 
concern  and  %fter  meals  there  was  in  his 
hoxisehold  a  jort  of  "all-consuming  uncon- 
querable sleep  " 

Although  oaiomov  is  a  distortion,  he  was 
not  created  entirely  out  of  whole  cloth.  There 
Is  In  many  Russians  an  apathy  which  finds 
expression  in|  the  frequently-heard  word 
nichev6  or  "It  doesn't  matter."  When  used  in 
this  sense  (It  has  others  ranging  from  an- 
noyance to  a  >nsoIatlon ) .  nichev6  amounts 
almost  to  the  password  of  a  cult  whose  ad- 
herents subscribe  to  the  principle  of  a  mini- 
mum effort  in  any  undertaking. 

NichevdAsw  has  been  a  tough  nut  to 
crack.  While  Communist  education  attempts 
to  breed  a  piirposeful  type  of  citizen,  the 
average  Russii.n  is.  if  left  to  himself,  much 
addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  an  inactive  ex- 
istence. The  ptrsults  of  fishing,  card  playing, 
aimless  sauntering  and  endless  conversations 
which  serve  rio  greater  purf>06e  than  exer- 
cising, or.  as  he  calls  it.  "scratching."  the 
tongue  continae  to  be  important  components 
of  Ills  makeup] 

One  aspect  pf  this  predisposition  to  leth- 
argy Is  that  the  Russian  Is  not  generally 
materialistic  a^d  acquisitive.  He  looks  on  his 
works  as  a  m^ns  to  live,  to  satisfy  his  pro- 
fessional or  piersonal  needs,  whatever  they 
may  be,  and  (lot  as  a  means  of  gathering 
wealth.  Althoi^h  he  Is  not  uninterested  In 
material  thingk.  he  has  a  basic  lack  of  respect 
for  them  and  displays  less  drive  to  acquire 
worldly  goods  than  the  average  Westerner. 
Possibly  this  liick  of  pride  in  tangible  assets 
stems  in  part  krom  the  historical  handicaps 
to  acquisition  I  of  projjerty  by  much  of  the 
population.  Tnose  who  have  never  had  much 
to  possess  have  difficulty  appreciating  the 
values  of  owntrshlp. 

Given  his  outlook  on  material  wealth.  It  is 
hardly  surprising  that  the  average  citizen 
does  not  have  a  clear  Idea  of  property  rela- 
tionships as  they  are  understood  In  the  West. 
Personal  ownership  with  all  Its  stubborn 
rights  and  pri  irlleges  clearly  defined  by  law 
Is  not  a  meaningful  term  in  the  USSR.  The 
possession  and  use  of  an  object,  rather  than 
legal  title  to  It.  has  always  been  more  im- 
portant to  th(!  Russian.  This  concept  nat- 
urally blurs  the  distinction  between  what  Is 
bis  and  what  b  elongs  to  others  and  is  a  great 
source  of  frictl  >n  in  a  society  where  so  much 
falls  into  the  irf  personal  classification  of  state 
or  publicly  owtaed  goods.  The  Russian  often 
feels  little  compunction  about  appropriating 
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Items  In  the  latter  category  for  his  own  use. 
Thefts  of  socialist  property  constitute,  for 
example,  one  of  the  mcwt  common  types  of 
crimes  in  the  USSR. 

The  Russian's  attitude  towards  money  Is 
typical  of  his  lack  of  concern  for  property. 
Money  Is  to  him  not  an  Important  com- 
modity. When  he  has  It,  he  dispenses  it 
freely,  improvldently.  and  even  ostenta- 
tiously. If  he  does  not  have  It,  he  goes  Into 
debt  easily  and  worries  about  the  conse- 
quences when  they  are  presented  to  him. 
Money  means  so  little  to  a  Russian  that  he 
can  take  seriously  the  Communist  proposal 
for  Its  eventual  abolition  as  an  unnecessary 
evil  In  society. 

A  similar  lack  of  reality  Is  reflected  In  Rus- 
sian concepts  of  space  and  time.  These  have 
a  vague,  almost  visionary  character,  arising 
perhaps  from  the  endlessness  of  the  country 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  engulfs  the  Indi- 
vidual. Foreigners  traveling  in  Russia  have 
for  well  over  a  century  concentrated  their  an- 
noyance over  popular  Indefinlteness  and  ab- 
sente  of  purpose  on  the  use  of  the  word 
seichds.  the  literal  meaning  of  which  Is  Im- 
mediately, but  which  In  practice  describes  a 
time  period  anywhere  from  a  few  minutes  to 
Infinity.  On  my  first  train  ride  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  was  pointedly  reminded  of  the  frus- 
trations of  these  earlier  voyagers  when  I 
awoke  In  the  morning  on  the  route  from 
Lenlngr&d  to  Moscow  and  asked  the  porter 
where  we  were.  "Seicfids,"  he  answered  with 
great  assurance,  "we  will  be  in  Kalinin,"  but 
It  was  not  until  another  hour  and  a  half 
passed  that  we  entered  the  outskirts  of  that 
city.  A  Russian  acquaintance  to  whom  I  once 
told  this  story  commented:  "You  foreigners 
need  not  be  so  literal.  After  all,  the  word  it- 
self derives  from  set,  an  old  Slavonic  term 
for  'this'  and  chas,  meaning  "hour".  You 
should  therefcwe  be  satisfied  If  your  requests 
are  met  within  the  allotted  sixty  minutes." 

In  keeping  with  this  Inexactness,  realities 
in  the  Russian's  mind  often  tend  to  be  ob- 
scured by  the  vision  of  what  he  desires  to  see 
or  have  or  what  his  life  wlU  be  like,  say, 
twenty  years  from  now.  Establishment  of 
plans  appears  not  Infrequently  to  be  sub- 
jectively equated  with  their  fulfillment.  The 
ordinary  Russian  does  not  seem  to  be  fully 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  fruits  of  his 
labor  represent  wealth  only  when  they  are 
gathered  and  processed  Into  a  usable  form. 
The  landowner  Manllov  of  Gogol's  "Dead 
Souls"  Is  a  contrived  but  not  untrue  literary 
example  of  the  type  of  dreamy  sentimental- 
ist with  which  the  Communists  have  had  so 
much  trouble. 

The  substance  of  ManUov's  character  has 
been  best  portrayed  In  a  passage  of  the  book 
describing  his  parting  with  Chichlkov,  the 
buyer  of  titles  of  ownership  to  deceased 
serfs.  After  watching  the  latter's  carriage 
disappear  over  the  horizon,  Manllov  returns 
to  his  house  where,  as  Gogol  describes  It, 
"his  thoughts  passed  Imperceptibly  to  other 
subjects,  and  It  Is  hard  to  know  where  they 
landed  at  last.  Hie  mused  on  the  Joy  of  life 
spent  In  friendship,  thought  how  nice  It 
would  be  to  live  with  his  friend  on  some 
river  bank,  then  a  bridge  began  to  rise 
across  the  river,  and  then  a  huge  house 
with  such  a  high  belvedere  that  one  could 
even  see  Moscow  from  it.  and  then  he 
dreamed  of  drinking  tea  there  in  the  eve- 
nings In  the  open  air  and  discussing  agree- 
able subjects.  Then  he  dreamed  that  he 
and  Chichlkov  drove  In  fine  carriages  to 
some  party,  where  they  charmed  every  one 
by  the  agreeableness  of  their  behavior,  and 
that  the  Tsar,  hearing  of  their  great  friend- 
ship, made  them  both  generals,  and  from 
there  he  passed  into  the  Xxird  knows  what 
visions,  such  that  he  cotild  not  clearly  make 
them  out  himself." 

The  qualities  of  Manllovlsm  continue  to 
be  evident  today.  In  early  1963  the  Soviet 
press  carried  a  story  about  the  avtoiet,  a 
strange  looking  vehicle  which  runs  several 


inches  off  the  ground  on  a  cushion  of  preg. 
surlzed  air.  Although  this  Invention  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  still  m  the  experimental  stage 
It  was  confidently  described  as  a  machine 
which  "win  find  application  in  swampy 
areas,  in  peat  processing,  under  conditions 
where  there  is  a  complete  lack  of  roads,  in 
the  fight  against  agricultural  pests,  and  on 
the  large  water  surfaces  of  the  country  as 
fast  passenger  expresses,  hospital  and  res- 
cue ships."' 

While  the  Russian  with  his  visionary  ex- 
uberance is  often  capable  of  a  brilliant, 
highly  imaginative  performance,  in  the  long 
tedious  business  of  making  a  successful  liv- 
ing he  Is  less  gifted.  He  brings  to  his  under- 
takings a  limitless  amount  of  enthusiasm 
which  quickly  begins  to  abate  as  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  task  proliferate.  At  a  certain 
point  his  natural  inclination  is  to  abandon 
the  effort  and  turn  to  something  else.  The 
many  unfinished  construction  projects  in 
the  USSR  where  only  the  foundations  or  the 
shell  of  the  building  are  standing  bear  wit- 
ness to  this  lack  of  constancy.  Such  an  at- 
titude has  Its  effect  on  the  most  areas  of 
endeavor  In  the  USSR,  Including  the  admin- 
istrative field,  where,  after  the  Initial  drive 
has  slackened,  the  Russian  often  does  noth- 
ing or  as  little  as  he  needs  In  order  not  to 
become  conspicuous  as  a  loafer  or  shirker. 
He  Is,  m  addition,  given  to  strdnstvovaniya 
or  aimless  wanderings  In  a  search  for  more 
fruitful  opportunities  and  a  better  life.  One 
of  the  lasting  impressions  a  foreigner  takes 
away  with  him  from  the  Soviet  Union  Is  of 
a  people  continually  on  the  move.  This 
restlessness  has  troubled  many  rulers  of 
the  Russians.  The  Communists  may  well 
envy  those  Western  countries  where  Indus- 
trial skills  are  handed  on  from  generation 
to  generation  In  the  same  community  and 
in  many  cases  even  in  the  same  family. 

Restless  moods  in  the  national  personality 
are.  however,  tempered  by  patience,  a  Rus- 
sian characteristic  with  a  strong  fatalistic 
tinge.  Historically,  popular  submlsslveness 
haj  favored  the  imposition  of  tyrannical  rule 
and  no  doubt  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
long-term  nature  of  such  phenomena  as 
Stalinism.  The  forbearance  of  the  average 
citizen  in  the  face  of  unbelievable  hardship 
is  both  admirable  and  infuriating.  His  c<ipac- 
Ity  to  endure  not  only  great  trials  but  also 
demeaning  treatment  and  Indignities  Is  hard 
to  describe.  The  Russian's  answer  to  provoca- 
tion Is  generally  not  open  defiance  but  with- 
drawal Into  the  depths  of  his  inner  self. 

This  submlsslveness  notwithstanding,  the 
attitude  of  the  Russians  towards  authority 
seems  to  be  an  Inherently  hostile  one.  Pos- 
sibly from  a  feeling  that  the  state  does  not 
always  represent  them,  they  tend  to  defy  It 
when  they  believe  they  can  do  so.  Foreigners 
have  frequently  noted  a  disrespectful  treat- 
ment of  uniformed  policemen  on  the  part 
of  the  citizenry.  I  once  watched  a  woman 
flower  vendor  accused  of  some  minor  Infrac- 
tion of  rules  by  a  police  sergeant  successfully 
defend  her  position  throughout  fifteen 
minutes  of  noisy  and  Intemperate  argument. 
Scenes  like  this  are  not  uncommon,  al- 
though the  outcome  Is  usually  more  favorable 
on  the  side  of  the  law. 

The  Russian's  disrespect  for  authority  Is 
reflected  most  clearly  in  the  Instability  of 
his  politics.  The  displays  of  Ideological  loyalty 
constantly  required  by  the  government  mir- 
ror the  general  lack  of  belief  in  any  funda- 
mental law  on  the  part  of  the  population. 
The  German  historian  von  Haxthausen  noted 
this  trait  In  an  1866  commentary  on  the 
Russians : 

"He  demands  from  his  superior  strictness 
and  decision,  but  he  wiil  not  be  governed  by 
fixed  laws  or  constitutions." ' 

An  innate  dislike  for  confinement  and  sub- 
ordination emphasizes  the  Russian's  basic 
though  often  disguised  individualism.  He 
has  a  strong  ego  which  expresses  Itself  in 
both   positive   and   negative   ways.   If  given 
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,«atlve  freedom,  he  can  show  unusual  tal- 
^  although  thU  sometimes  degenerates 
1*^10  an  irresponsible  distortion  of  the  con- 
Snt  ^llSrty.  A  noticeable  lack  of  restraint 
and  self-disclpUne  has  had  wme  unfortunate 
!^ults  for  him.  Nationally  as  weU  as  Indlvld- 
n^iv  this  shortcoming  has  put  him  at  a  dla- 
»dv^tage  in  dealing  with  more  calculating 
and  Uteral-mlnded  peoples. 

The  Russian  Natuhe — Part  II 
(By  James  A.  Ramsey) 
Any  discussion  of  the  Russian  nature  In- 
evitably becomes  Involved  in  poUtlcal  con- 
siderations. Some  students  of  the  problem 
assert  that  the  character  traits  we  have  been 
describing,  particularly  the  relatives  lack  of 
self-control,  make  autocracy  inevitable.  N. 
Bcrdyaev.  for  example,  insists  that  the  Rus- 
sian   outlook     predisposes     to     totalitarian 

views ' 

•Totalitarianism  was  always  a  Russian 
way  for  the  Russian  cannot  bear  the  Idea  of 
the  'division  of  life  and  civUlzatlon  In  sepa- 
rate spheres,  and  the  affirmation  of  the 
autonomy  of  these  spheres.  .  .  .  AU  this  is 
linked  with  the  fact  that  the  Russian  Idea 
(and  all  great  nations  have  their  idea)  does 
not  aim  at  the  creation  of  a  civilization  in 
the  Western  sense,  differentiated,  but  affirms 
the  total  transfiguration  of  life." " 

It  is  true  that  the  Russian  Ukea  his 
ideologies  to  be  all-lncluslve  ones  into  which 
the  facts  of  life  fit  without  difficulty  and 
where  truth  Is  indivisible.  Yet  it  wovUd  be 
incorrect  to  infer  from  this  that  he  is  ad- 
dicted only  to  autocratic  forms  of  govern- 
ment. The  Russian  has  so  far  In  his  long 
history  had  UtUe  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
his  capabUlty  for  self-government  and  It  may 
be  that  he  will  eventually  make  a  positive 
contribution  in  this  respect. 

There  are  in  fact  certain  traits  rooted  in 
the  Russian  character  which  should  be  help- 
ful in  furthering  the  current  trend  towards 
more  representative  government.  One  of  these 
Is  his  abUlty  to  disagree  with  himself.  As 
Dostoevsky  and  Soviet  politics  have  so  well 
demonstrated,  self-accusation  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  national  life.  In  the  USSR  con- 
fession and  public  repenUnce  by  transgres- 
sors are  expected  and  usually  forthcoming. 
No  citizen  Is  considered  Immune  from  the 
obligation  to  admit  the  faults  others  see  in 
him  and  to  promise  Improvement  of  his  con- 
duct. Sometimes,  however,  this  assumes  ex- 
treme forms,  as  the  long  period  of  Stalinist 
rule  with  its  continual  denigrations  of  senior 
officials  has  so  amply  documented. 

Those  who,  like  Berdyaev,  have  attempted 
to  analyze  the  Russian  spirit  have  noted  a 
strong  element  of  Messianism  In  it.  Dostoev- 
sky's  1880  address  "On  the  Unveiling  of  the 
Pushkin  Memorial"  Is  often  quoted, 
especially  when  he  proclaims  that  "Our  des- 
tiny is  universality,  won  not  by  the  sword, 
but  by  the  strength  of  brotherhood  and  in 
fraternal  aspiration  to  reunite  mankind  .  . 
Universality  is  the  aspiration  of  the  Russian 
spirit. "  In  like  manner,  Dostoevsky  recorded 
in  his  Diary  in  January  1877: 

"Every  great  people  believes  and  must  be- 
lieve If  It  Intends  to  live  long,  that  In  It 
alone  resides  salvation  of  the  world;  that  It 
lives  In  order  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
nations,  to  affiliate  and  unite  all  of  them; 
and  to  lead  them  in  a  concordant  choir  to- 
wards the  final  goal  preordained  for  them." 
A  less  favorable  view  of  the  Russian  sen^e 
of  destiny  in  world  affairs  is  foimd  in  the  ob- 
servations of  the  Danish  traveler,  Georg 
Brandes,  who  wrote  in  1888: 

When  a  Rtissian  has  got  hold  of  a  thought, 
a  fundamental  idea,  a  principle,  a  purpose, 
without  regard  to  its  origin,  whether  it  or- 
iginated with  himself  or  was  borrowed  from 
European  culture,  he  does  not  rest  until  he 
has  followed  it  out  to  the  last  results.  There- 
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fore  the  Russians  are  the  most  arbitrary  op- 
pressors in  the  world  and  the  most  reckless 
liberators.  .  .  .  They  are  radicals  In  every- 
thing, in  faith  and  infldeUty.  in  love  and 
hate,  In  submission  and  rebellion.* 

While  the  statemente  of  both  Dostoevsky 
and  Brandes  are  too  strongly  worded,  each 
contains  a  basic  truth.  Russians  do  have  a 
sense  of  mission,  whether  It  Is  the  medieval 
concept  of  Moscow  as  the  Third  Rome  or  the 
World  War  II  obligation  of  saving  European 
civilization  from  Fascism.  They  lay  claim  to 
a  broad,  all-encompassing  spirit  and  a  striv- 
ing towards  a  Just  order  In  which  equality 
and  fraternity  are  effectively  realized  through 
the  abolition  of  all  racial,  class  and  property 
privileges.  They  offer  great  sympathy  to  those 
living  In  misery  in  other  countries  and  pro- 
fess genuine  solidarity  with  peoples  who  are 
threatened  by  superior  force.  They  are  con- 
stantiy  concerned  vrtth  the  task  of  refashion- 
ing a  world  which  has  inherited  so  many  in- 
iquities from  the  past.  As  the  EngUsh  psy- 
chiatrist Henry  Dicks  has  observed :  "Nothing 
Is  80  persistent  in  the  Russian  as  a  sense  of 
moral  outrage  (izdev&te'stvo)— that  ubiqui- 
tous feeling  of  giillt  and  shame  at  Injustice 
and  a  sensitiveness  about  whom  to  trust  not 
to  hurt  one."  '• 

The  Russian's  ideal  of  regulating  aU  hu- 
man behavior  for  the  common  good  is  hard 
to  reconcile  with  the  historically  documented 
periods  of  complete  lack  of  emotional  re- 
straint where  his  actions  exceed  all  estab- 
lished conventions.  Being  Impetuous  by  na- 
ture, he  often  takes  action  without  thinking 
of  obstacles,  limitations  or  consequences.  The 
spirit  of  his  unrestrained  enthusiasm  has 
been  noted  by  Madame  de  Stael  who  wrote 
that  ".  .  .  vrtth  the  Russians  all  Is  colossal 
rather  than  proportioned,  bold  rather  than 
contemplative,  and  If  the  goal  Is  not  reached, 
it  is  because  it  has  been  surpassed."  In  the 
contemporary  poUtlcal  sphere,  preclpltateness 
of  character  Is  obvious  from  the  headlong 
manner  In  which  the  Communists  have  ap- 
proached the  refashioning  of  Russian  so- 
ciety. It  is  odd  that  thU  Impetuosity  not  In- 
frequenUy  goes  hand  In  hand  with  a  ridicu- 
lous obsession  about  following  to  the  letter 
the  rules  prescribed  by  those  in  charge. 

The  presence  of  certain  negative  quirks  In 
his  character  does  not  Invalidate  the  fact 
that  the  Russian  is  basically  a  peaceable  in- 
dividual, with  a  large  amount  of  simple  and 
outgoing  sincerity,  known  In  his  language  as 
prostotd.  In  his  natural  state  he  Is  socially 
uninhibited.  The  Russian  seems  to  feel  that 
any  approach  from  another  person  Is  de- 
serving of  some  kind  of  response,  even  a  dis- 
courteous one.  Russians  often  allow  them- 
selves to  be  involved  willingly  In  discussions 
from  which  the  only  conceivable  result  can 
be  agreement  to  participate  In  undertakings 
not  necessarUy  furthering  their  own  Inter- 
ests. 

The  approachabUlty  of  the  average  citizen 
gives  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  general  social 
busybodiness  In  the  USSR,  especlaUy  on  the 
part  of  older  women  who  like  to  assume  the 
role  of  self-appointed  arbiters  of  the  com- 
munity's social  mores.  The  norms  for  ap- 
proved behavior  are  consequenUy  often  de- 
termined by  rather  subjective  standards,  epit- 
omized by  the  word  nekul'tumo,  a  term 
similar  In  its  conclusiveness  and  breadth  of 
application  to  the  British,  "It's  not  done,  you 
know."  NekuVtumy  conduct  has  a  wide  range 
from  loud  talk  in  public  places  to  more 
serious  misdemeanors  bordering  on  criminal 
activities,  and  is  subject  to  Infinite  manipu- 
lation by  those  who  define  Its  content. 

It  Is  not  surprising  under  the  circum- 
stances that  conventionalism  Is  a  promi- 
nent characteristic  of  present-day  Russian 
life.  Home  furnishings  and  items  of  personal 
use  are  >itill  often  made  according  to  bour- 
geois nineteenth  century  tastes.  A  ubiqui- 
tous Eymbol  of  Empire-style  conformism  Is  a 
large  orange  lampshade  which  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  oversized  Jellyfish  hung  up  to 


dry.  This  monstrosity  was  produced  by  the 
millions  until  the  state  decreed  Its  demUe 
in  favor  of  a  more  modern  version  in  1959. 
and  there  are  few  Russian  families  which  do 
not  seem  to  have  one. 

For  aU  of  Its  restrictive  caveats,  Soviet 
Vlctomlanlsm  has  an  ambivalent  quality.  Al- 
thoiigh  distinctions  and  prerogatives  are 
keenly  felt,  there  Is  little  snobbishness  In 
the  USSR  based  on  social  origin,  schooling 
or  race  consciousness.  Most  Russians,  being 
not  far  removed  from  the  land,  tend  to  have 
a  healthy  natural  attitude  towards  the  con- 
ventions and  restrictions  of  society.  They  are 
unusually  discreet  in  matters  involving  In- 
timate relations  between  people. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Russian  is  well  shown 
in  his  attitude  towards  sex.  which  Is  re- 
garded as  a  fundamental  part  of  life  but  not 
a  subject  for  scientific  Investigation  or  popu- 
larization. He  has  an  unsophisticated  libido 
and  does  not  understand  the  romanticlza- 
tlon  of  sex  in  the  West.  The  Russian  people 
have  in  fact  never  possessed  a  folklore  or 
literature  which,  as  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  world,  over-idealizes  the  human  body. 
The  USSR  has  not  known  sexual  promiscu- 
ity in  cultural  life,  art,  movies  and  photog- 
raphy. I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  even  were 
these  phenomena  permitted  by  the  govern- 
ment they  would  probably  not  find  much 
public  Interest. 

Although  Russian  attitudes  have  sometimes 
been  described  by  foreigners  as  Puritan,  they 
have  essentially  little  In  common  with  that 
Anglo-Saxon  phenomenon.  Puritanism  as  a 
wray  of  life  is  foreign  to  the  Russians  and  its 
asceticism  Is  lacking  In  their  nature.  A  very 
un-Purltan-llke  ribaldry  Is  noticeable  on  oc- 
casion. I  recall  a  popular  pyeriormance  of  Hans 
Christian  Andersen's  "The  Emperor's 
Clothes"  put  on  In  Moscow  by  a  troupe  of 
young  actors  In  which  one  of  the  ditties  was 
labeled:  Ty  Sukin  Syn — Ty  Vmnitsa!  (You 
—  of  a you  clever  fellow  I ) . 


One  of  the  facets  of  the  Russian  nature 
seems  to  be  devotion  to  heroic  struggles 
where  good  always  triumphs  In  the  end.  His 
spiritual  bouts  with  evil  perhaps  help  to  ex- 
plain an  odd  capacity  for  making  simple 
things  arduous  and  complicated.  The  Russian 
lends  to  cast  his  bargain  with  life  In  a  morose 
fashion  and  elements  of  struggle  are  more 
conspicuous  In  his  behavior  than  Is  the  case 
with  other  peoples.  In  carrying  out  his  as- 
signed duties,  he  sees  all  manner  of  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome  and  obstacles  to  be  sur- 
mounted before  a  given  task  can  be  com- 
pleted. The  results  attained  by  his  efforts,  like 
good  nineteenth  century  melodrama,  not  in- 
frequently have  an  epic  quality,  come  after 
allegedly  unusual  hardships,  and  some  times 
are  achieved  despite  what  appears  to  be  the 
most  embittered  and  crafty  opposition, 
whether  of  nature  or  the  wily  representatives 
of  a  decaying  world  order. 

One  often  wonders  how  the  Russians  have 
survived  the  cataclysmic  experiences  of  their 
history.  Unquestionably  the  stole  attributes 
of  their  character  and  an  incredible  tenacity 
have  meant  the  difference  between  survival 
and  extinction  as  a  nation.  When  the  Rus- 
sian is  fighting  for  his  existence,  his  stub- 
bornness and  perseverance  know  no  limits. 
Again,  Leroy  Beaulleu  has  provided  an  ex- 
cellent commentary : 

Contrary  to  a  vulgar  prejudice,  the  Russian 
under  his  rugged  shell  is  generally  affection- 
ate, gentle,  even  tender;  but  let  him  en- 
counter an  obstacle,  let  him  engage  In  a 
struggle  vrtth  an  adversary,  the  latent  rug- 
gedness  and  harshness  at  once  take  the  upper 
hand.  In  the  unceasing  struggle  against  a 
ruthless  nature,  he  has  learned  to  respect 
the  laws  of  war.  which  he  applies  as  he  en- 
dures them — with  Inflexibility .i' 

Despite  a  good  deal  of  pessimistic  moodi- 
ness in  his  character,  the  Russian  is  also 
at  heart  an  incurable  optimist.  He  has  a  habit 
of  hoping  for  the  best  when  things  are  at 
their  worst.  A  strong  conviction  that  life  Is 
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somehow  worth  living  for  the  better  day  It 
mu»t  bring  b«lpa  to  sustain  him  through  the 
greateat  of  ctlses  and  most  determined  as- 
saults on  his  I  liberty  and  national  existence. 
The  successfii  emergence  of  the  Russian  na- 
tion In  1945  f^om  its  most  formidable  histori- 
cal trial  has  Confirmed  this  general  belief  In 
the  poeslblllt]  of  progress  towards  an  easier 
future. 

External  enemies  have  frequently  Ignored 
or  underestimated  these  heroic  qualities  with 
results  fatal  tj  themselves.  The  lackadaisical 
and  dlsorganlised  appearance  of  much  of  So- 
viet life  with  Its  frequent  purposeless  ma- 
neuvering  pnmpts  unrealistic   value  Judg- 
ments of  the   people's  true  nature.  The  Rus- 
sian under  at  ack  is  much  more  resourceful 
than  when  he  is  left  to  his  own  devices.  His 
talents  of  improvisation  are  high  as  a  result 
of  long  experi(tnce  in  coping  with  the  Inade- 
quacies of  dally  life.  He  also  has  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  ;ils  land.  Its  culture,   and  his 
language.    lm]>ortant    Ingredients     for     the 
spirit  of  resist!  nee  In  times  of  national  crisis. 
It  has  often   been  asserted  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  no  sense  of  humor,   but  I   have 
found  this  statement  to  be  Inaccurate.  Hu- 
mor  In   the   Sjvlet   Union   is   an   Important 
leaven  to  the  seriousness  of  life.  Popular  wit 
tends  to  be  coarse,  with  a  wealth   of  Jokes 
of  ver;j  skillful  and  Imaginative  construction. 
The  more  sophisticated  and  socially  accepta- 
ble Variety  of  liumor  has  a  streak  of  guarded 
cynicism  and  urles  to  be  subtle  enough  not 
to  Irritate   these   In    positions   of   authority 
without  an  api  ireclatlon  of  the  ridiculous  In 
life.  A  favorite  of  recent  vintage  Is  one  of  the 
m>thical    Armisnlan    Radio    series    where    a 
listener    writes:    "Dear    Armenian    Radio     I 
would  like  to  l:now  whether  there  is  life  on 
Mars,"    to    which    the    Radio    replies:    "No 
There  Is  no  IUk  on  Mars  either." 

There  are  legions  of  Armenian  Radio  Jokes 
both  new  ones  designed  especially  for  this 
device  and  others  of  older  vintage  refur- 
bished to  take  advantage  of  a  convenient 
framework.  Th<  y  run  the  full  scale  of  story- 
telling, from  the  political  to  the  obscene 
One  of  the  f om  ler  which  appeals  to  Russians 
has  to  uo  with  the  fundamental  question 
of  world  peace  "Listener:  Will  there  be  a 
new  war?  Radio  :  No.  There  will  not  be  a  new 
war.  But  there  will  be  such  a  terrible  Bght 
for  peace  that  nothing  will  remain  Intact." 

Jokes  on  nationalities  seem  often  to  have 
Georgians  as  thirfr  butt:  "Ustener:  How  does 
one  define  'Filendahlp  of  the  Peoples'' 
Radio:  'Pnendsaip  of  the  Peoples'  is  when 
Russians,  Arm^lans.  tJkrainians  and  the 
other  natlonaliaes  of  the  USSR  get  together 
to  beat  up  the  i Georgians."  Or  again-  "Us- 
ener:  Is  It  possible  to  build  Communism  In 
Armenia?  Radio:  Yes.  It  is  possible,  but  let 
the  Georgians  tijy  It  first." 

The  pattern  ojr  life  in  the  future  is  always 
a  good  topic:  "Ustener:  Will  there  be  love 
under  Communism?  Radio:  No.  There  will 
not  be  because  there  will  be  no  money  " 
Sometimes  the  ^ Armenian  Radio  itself  Is  the 
scapegoat:  'Ustener:  Why  has  the  Armenian 
Radio  not  answfered  my  letter?  Radio-  Be- 
cause the  Jew  Who  handles  all  our  corre- 
spondence Is  onj  leave." 

A  frequent  Indirect  approach  to  humor 
reflects  the  Ruafelan's  adeptness  at  camou- 
flaging his  Intentions  or  the  true  state  of  hla 
affairs.  The  masljerly  touch  of  Catherine  H's 
vlUage-buUdlng  minister  Potemkln  during 
the  Empress'  eighteenth  century  visit  to  the 
Crimea  has  had;  many  worthy  though  leas 
lavish  emulatlojlfl  throughout  Russian  his- 
tory. A  recent  pfraUel  was  provided  during 
Khruschevs  1959  trip  to  the  Soviet  Par  East 
when  he  told  In]  one  of  hla  speeches  how  a 
woman  he  met  By  chance  had  recounted  to 
him  that  the  itcal  shops  had  been  weU 
stocked  with  consumer  goods  and  food  In  an- 
ticipation of  his  airrlval."  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  potenOal  as  well  as  actual  enemies 
have  difficulty  in  larrtvlng  at  a  correct  assess- 
ment of  the  stretogths  and  weaknesses  of  a 
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people  possessing  such  expertise  In  disguising 
the  realities  of  their  existence. 

The  true  nature  of  the  national  person- 
ality Is  concealed  In  other  ways  as  well.  The 
Russians  are  a  race  with  excellent  natural  im- 
itative abilities,  good  at  adapting  other  peo- 
ples' customs  to  themselves.  Their  borrow- 
ings from  other  societies  have  always  been 
Important  in  the  development  of  their  coun- 
try. One  need  only  recall  the  significance  to 
eighteenth   century   Russia   of   the   Western 
Journeys  of  Peter  the  Great  and  his  creation 
of  a  new  nobility  and  state  along  the  Eu- 
ropean model.  The  subsequent  slavish  mim- 
icry of  Western  customs  and  .=ocial  snobbery 
by  the  upper  classes  led  to  their  estrange- 
ment from  the  masses  and  no  doubt  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  violent  nature  of  the 
revolutionary  reaction  In  the  present  century. 
At  the  same  time  they  have  been  busy  copy- 
ing others,  the  Russian  people  have  produced 
some  unusual  and  unique  accomplishments 
in    various    fields.    Artistic    achievement   are 
exemplified  by  the  unsurpassed  precision  of 
the-  ballet  and  the  original  works  of  a  large 
number   of   composers.    Nlne^enth    century 
Russian  literary  figures  brought  forth  some 
marvels   of   sophisticated    and   socially   per- 
ceptive writing,  and   the   tradition   they   es- 
tablished continues  on  into  the  present    In 
the  development  of  mathematics  and  other 
sciences.  Russians  have  played  a  leading  role. 
Their  mastery  of  artillery  and  its  related  art 
of  missilery  is  known  and  envied. 

No  description  of  the  Russian  nature  would 
be  complete   without   at   least   a  few  words 
on  the  fairer  sex.  The  Russian  woman  has 
always   impressed   me   with   her  strength   of 
character.  She  Is  more  steady,  more  capable 
of  concentrated   work  and   less  addicted   to 
visionary   schemes   than   the   Russian    male. 
It  is  consequently  not  surprising  that   her 
wide  participation  in  public  life  Is  of  con- 
siderable value  to  the  state.  In  its  modem 
history    Russia    has    had    in    fact   four   em- 
presses and  a  substantial  number  of  strong- 
minded  female  figures  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
society.  Including  revolutionaries  like  Perov- 
skaya.    Zasullch   and   Plgner.   The   country's 
literature    has    provided    good    examples    of 
heroines   in  the  dominating  figures  of  Tol- 
stoi's Anna  Karenlna  and  the  recklessly  de- 
fiant Vasilisa  Eg6rovna  Murav'eva  of  Push- 
kin's "The  Captain's  Daughter  "  who  publicly 
cursed  the  rebel  Pugachev  for  his  murder  of 
her  husband  and  was  herself  killed  for  such 
rashness. 

Soviet  men  are  like  those  of  other  nations 
in  that  they  may  not  always  do  what  their 
women  wish,  but  they  do  pay  them  a  cer- 
tain deference  and  feminine  persistence  fre- 
quently carries  the  day.  Boris  Pastern^  haa 
brought  this  out  in  the  chapter  of  Doctor 
Zhlvago"  where  the  family's  decision  to  un- 
dertake the  fateful  trip  to  Siberia  was  made 
essentially  by  the  Doctor's  wife  against  his 
better  Judgment.  A  central  flgiu-e  in  many 
Russian  famlUes  is  the  bdbushka  or  grand- 
mother, a  personage  surrounded  by  a  great 
deal  of  respect  and  solicitous  care.  Deference 
to  elderly  women  is  strongly  rooted  among 
the  Russians,  although  It  is  not  always  gra- 
ciously expressed.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  one  of  the  oft-repeated  accusattons 
against  Stalin  Is  that  he  was  rude  to  Lenin's 
widow,  Krupskaya. 

Although  Russian  women  are  shown  a 
certain  respect  by  their  men,  they  have  never 
been  idolized  as  in  the  West.  Chivalry  did  not 
exist  among  the  Russians  whose  women  were 
in  terem  until  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great. 
Since  the  Revolution  they  have  tended  to  be 
treated  more  as  not  quite  equal  co-workers 
than  as  romantic  objects.  They  have  always 
done  work  which  In  the  West  would  be 
considered  both  demeaning  and  physically 
too  strenuous.  Every  visitor  to  the  Soviet 
Union  is  Immediately  struck  by  the  back- 
breaking  tasks  performed,  and  skUlfuUy  too, 
by  female  laborers. 
Probably  as  a  result  of  the  relative  lack 


cf  attenUon  paid  to  them  for  their  feminin* 
qualities,  Russian  women  seem  to  care  less 
about  their  appearance  than  their  Western 
listers.  The  capricious  embellishments  of 
I'arls  and  other  European  centers  are  notablv 
absent  in  Moscow,  although  Increasing  con 
'acts  with  the  West  are  bringing  som» 
changes  In  this  respect.  The  somewhat  un 
charitable  observation  of  an  eighteenth  cen- 
tury British  traveler  is  unfortunately  still 
rather  appropriate : 

As  the  grovirth  of  the  Russian  ladles  is  not 
confined    by   any    bandages,   stays,   or  other 
compresses,  the  proportion  of  the  parus  usu 
ally  far  exceeds  the  line  which   the  general 
taste  of  Europe  has  prescribed  for  the  con 
tour  of  a  fine  shape." 

The  picture  we  have  sketched  of  the  Rug. 
slan  personality  silhouettes  an  Individual 
undergoing  considerable  emotional  stress  as 
he  att»mps  to  adjust  to  the  conditions  of  a 
world  for  whl;  h  he  is  not  quite  ready.  Clearly 
he  has  as  yet  been  unable  to  reconcile  the 
fra'ernalistlc  ideals  he  professes  with  the 
realities  of  a  life  where  privilege  and  dU- 
crimination  are  major  ingredients.  The  trau- 
matic experiences  of  a  turbulent  and  bloody 
history  complicate  the  task  he  has  set  him- 
self of  catching  up  with  the  more  developed 
parts  of  the  earth  in  an  historically  short 
period  of  time.  His  strong  Impulse  to  achieve 
equality  L<=.  however,  helpful  to  him  in  this 
respect  since  it  rrovldes  a  spur  to  greater 
efforts  than  those  more  satisfied  peoples  are 
willing  to  make.  Russian  space  successes  and 
a  well  developed  athletic  prowess  charac- 
terize the  surprising  results  attainable  by  a 
people  whose  national  performance  in  many 
other  respects  is  below  these  standards  of 
achievement. 

Some  observers  of  the  USSR  assert  that  the 
Russian  is  unchangeable  and  will  always  be 
a  problem.  While  looking  into  the  future  ic 
difficult.  I  prefer  to  believe  that  as  the  Rus- 
sian emerges  from  his  isolation  and  becomes 
a  more  fully  accepted  member  of  the  inter- 
national community,  his  atUtudes  and  be- 
havior will  become  more  responsible.  Per- 
sonally I  have  found  most  Russians  willing 
to  listen  and  see  other  points  of  view  if  ap- 
proached properly.  There  has  been  a  slow 
roognltion  in  the  USSR  that,  despite  ideo- 
logical differences,  certain  minimum  rules 
of  social  intercourse  and  a  decent  tolerance 
of  others  ure  generally  helpful  both  in  the 
process  of  ruling  a  nation  and  In  conducting 
relations  with  foreign  states. 

National  or  individual  characteristics  are 
not  Immutable  and  over  the  course  of  modem 
history  some  peoples  have  changed  their  per- 
sonality to  a  surprising  extent  within  a  rela- 
tively short  space  of  time.  Americans  have 
outgrown  their  past  so  quickly  that  they 
have  forgotten  they  themselves  once  behaved 
in  rude  and  uncivil  fashion  towards  the  more 
settled  and  cosmopolitan  societies  of  Europe 
The  commentary  of  James  Bryce  in  his 
"American  Commonwealth."  written  in  1888. 
on  the  changes  he  had  observed  over  the 
.vears  in  popular  attitudes  In  the  United 
States  is  not  without  Interest: 

The  least  agreeable  feature  to  the  visitors 
of  former  years,  an  Incessant  vaunting  of 
their  own  country  and  disparagement  of 
ethers,  has  disappeared  and  the  tinge  of  self- 
assertion  which  the  sense  of  equaUty  used 
to  give  is  now  but  faintly  noticeable." 
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BRAVERY  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  -words  which  can  adequately 
describe  the  great  debt  the  Nation  owes 
to  the  fighting  men  who  serve  our  coun- 
try so  bravely  in  the  distant  conflict  in 
Vietnam.  An  equally  difficult  task  con- 
fronts us  in  attempting  even  to  begin  to 
express  our  gratitude  to  those  who  stand 
and  wait  for  the  safe  return  of  their 
loved  ones  to  this  country.  I  personally 
share  in  the  profoimd  grief  felt  by  those 
families  who  one  day  learn  that  they 
have  waited  in  vain;  that  a  son,  a 
brother,  a  husband,  or  a  father  has  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  for  his  country.  No 
tribute,  no  honor,  no  recognition,  can  dry 
the  tears  of  loved  ones  or  fill  the  void  left 
by  the  hero's  passing. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  that 
there  are  large  elements  of  our  society 
that  oppose  this  war  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. Indeed,  a  shrill  cacophony  of  pro- 
test is  heard  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
halls  of  academe.  In  Congress,  on  this 
ver>-  day,  we  hear  Senators  advocating 
the  type  of  unilateral  reduction  of  mili- 
tary might  that  almost  proved  to  be  our 
undoing  in  the  years  before  Korea.  But 
I  find  that  the  bereaved  families,  who 
have  lost  so  very  much  in  this  struggle 
remain  steadfast  in  their  pride  in  our 
Nation  and  are  consoled  in  some  measure 
by  the  knowledge  that  their  dear  relative 
died  upholding  the  highest  principles  of 
man.  It  is  a  special  kind  of  bravery,  Mr. 
President,  that  overcomes  the  tempta- 
tion of  bitterness  in  a  moment  of  great 
personal  loss. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Foster,  of  San 
Francisco,  are  two  of  the  many  who  have 
displayed  this  bravery.  At  my  short  meet- 
ing with  these  fine  people,  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  presented 
them  with  the  Medal  of  Honor  that  their 
son,  Paul,  earned  at  the  moment  of  his 
death.  I  was  deeply  moved  by  their 
courage. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  Ser- 
geant Paul  Foster's  citation  and  the  fine 
letter  his  parents  thoughtfully  sent  to 
me.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  beautiful  poetic  tribute  composed  by 
Mrs.  Billie  Farris  for  the  Fosters  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  We  all  can  take 
pride  in  Sergeant  Poster's  heroism  and 
the  special  gallantry  of  his  parents  as 
well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

San  Francisco,  Calit., 

July  27,  1969. 
Senator  Georox  L.  Mihipht, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Murpht:  We  met  In  the 
Rose  Garden  of  The  White  House  on  Friday 
June  20  1969  at  ceremonies  In  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  presented  the  Medal  of  Honor, 
awarded  to  our  son  Sergeant  Paul  H.  Foster, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  to  two  other  Marines. 

The  occasion  was  sad  but  It  was  momen- 
tous; the  presentation  of  the  Nation's  highest 
award  for  gallantry,  to  three  young  men,  It's 
own.  This  reminds  us  of  the  valor  of  the 
Nations  many  sons. 

The  yoving  men  knew  what  they  were  do- 
ing, and  were  true  to  their  faith  and  duties. 
We  mourn  their  loss,  but  have  deep  pride  In 
their  memory. 

We  are  most  grateful  to  the  Marine  Corps 
and  to  all  others  for  the  care,  thoughtfulneas 
and  assistance  given  us  at  this  time  and  In 
the  past  when  they  were  of  much  comfort 
to  us. 

Since  the  award  and  the  presentation  is 
made  In  the  name  of  the  Congress,  we  think 
it  meet  and  fitting  that  you  convey  our  deep- 
est gratitude  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  peo- 
ple for  the  honors  accorded  and  ask  that  you 
kindly  do  so. 

With  our  kindest  regards,  we  are 
Most  sincerely  yours, 
Ralph  W.  Foster  and  Mrs.  Fostiw. 

N.B.  Among  those  who  cared  for  ub  during 
our  stay  In  Washington  was  Mrs.  BlUle  Farris 
of  the  Division  of  Information  Headquarters 
Marine  Corps  Washington  D.C.  We  received  a 
letter  from  her  the  other  day  and  with  It  a 
poem  by  Mrs.  Farris.  A  copy  Is  enclosed. 

We  think  It  fills  In  the  picture  as  It  wa« 
and  we  believe  you  will  think  so  too. 

R.  W.  F. 


call  of  duty  while  serving  as  an  ArtUlery 
Liaison  Operations  Chief  with  the  Second 
BattaUon,  Fourth  Marines,  Third  Marine 
Division,  near  Con  Thlen  In  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  In  the  early  morning  hours  of  14 
October  1967.  the  Second  Battalion  was  oc- 
cupying a  defensive  position  which  protected 
a  bridge  on  the  road  leading  from  Con  Thlen 
to  Cam  Lo.  Suddenly,  the  marines'  position 
came  under  a  heavy  volume  of  mortar  and 
artillery  fire,  followed  by  an  aggressive  enemy 
ground  assault.  In  the  ensuing  engagement, 
the  hostile  force  penetrated  the  perimeter 
and  brought  a  heavy  concentration  of  small 
arms,  automatic  weapons,  and  rocket  fire  to 
bear  on  the  Battalion  Command  Post.  Al- 
though his  position  in  the  Fire  Support  Co- 
ordination Center  was  dangerously  exposed 
to  enemy  fire  and  he  was  wounded  when  an 
enemy  hand  grenade  exploded  near  his  ptosl- 
tlon.  Sergeant  Foster  resolutely  continued  to 
direct  accurate  mortar  and  artillery  flre  on 
the  advancing  North  Vietnamese  troops.  As 
the  attack  continued,  a  hand  grenade  landed 
In  the  midst  of  Sergeant  Foster  and  his  five 
companions.  Realizing  the  danger,  he 
shouted  a  warning,  threw  his  armored  vest 
over  the  grenade,  and  unhesitatingly  placed 
his  own  body  over  the  armored  vest.  When 
the  grenade  exploded.  Sergeant  Poster  ab- 
sorbed the  entire  blast  with  his  own  body 
and  was  mortally  wounded.  His  heroic  ac- 
tions undoubtedly  saved  his  comrades  from 
further  Injury  or  possible  death.  Sergeant 
Poster's  courage,  extraordinary  heroism,  and 
unfaltering  devotion  to  duty  reflected  great 
credit  upon  himself  and  the  Marine  Corps 
and  upheld  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Service.  He  gallantly 
gave  his  life  for  his  country. 


As  I  stood  my  post  In  Heaven.  I  looked  down 

towards  the  earth. 
There  in  a  rose  garden,  amid  those  I  love. 

wore  the  parents  of  my  birth. 
My  father's  face  was  filled  with  pride;  my 

mother's  taut  with  grief. 
As  they  stood  so  tall,  side  by  Bide,  with  mv 

former  commander-in-chief. 
All  was  In  order  In  a  place  that  now  I  could 

not  tread,  for  I  was  now  In  Heaven, 

and  they  were  honoring  the  dead. 
My  parents  stood  with  dignity  to  the  honors 

given  their  son; 
I  ached  in  my  love  for  them  and  asked  Him 

what  could  be  done. 
As  His  blessing  was  glvem  and  I  bowed  my 

head  In  grace, 
I   fovmd   myself  In  the   garden   kissing  my 

mother'^  face. 
Unknown  to  them  I  held  their  hands  and 

stood  with  them  In  prtde. 
Prom  them  I  learned  love  and  respect  and 

for  them,  I  had  died. 
I  said  to  them  as  I  bid  farewell  and  kissed 

their  tears  away : 
"I'm  going  now,  back  to  my  Lord,  and  shall 

meet  you  there  someday." 

BiLUE  Farris. 

CrTATION 

(Medal   of  Honor  presentation   by  Richard 
Nixon,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,   posthumously   to   Sgt.    Paul   H. 
Foster,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  at  the 
White  House.  Washington,  D.C.  on  Friday. 
June  20.  1969,  at  11:45  hours) 
The  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
name  of  The  Congress  takes  pride  In  present- 
ing  the  Medal   of   Honor  posthumously  to 
Sergeant  Paul  H.  Poster.  United  States  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  for  service  as  set  forth  In  the 
following  citation: 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 


THE  ROLE  OP  THE  AIRCRAPT 
CARRIER 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
article  published  in  the  Sunday  Minne- 
apolis Tribune,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota fMr.  MoNDALE)  makes  a  cogent  and 
often  humorous  case  for  examining  the 
role  of  aircraft  carriers  in  the  context  of 
modem  military  realities. 

During  the  debate  on  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill,  the  justifications  for 
nmny  tried  and  true  weapons  systems 
have  come  under  fire.  "It's  always  been 
that  way"  is  no  longer  good  enough  to 
justify  the  expenditures  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

Certainly,  some  justification  can  be 
foimd  for  the  continuance  of  any  weap- 
ons system  or  its  improvement,  but  Con- 
gress must  ask  at  what  cost.  Edward  L. 
Katzcnbach,  Jr.,  points  out  in  an  inter- 
esting and  amusing  article  on  "The  Horse 
Cavalry  in  the  Twentieth  Century:  A 
Study  in  Policy  Response": 

However  low  and  slow  It  flew,  the  plane 
would  not  be  a  substitute  for  a  still  lower 
and  still  slower  man  on  a  horse.  And  the 
plane  could  not  penetrate  forests  and  neither 
within  limits,  could  tanks.  So  there  was. 
and  Indeed  there  still  Is,  a  gap  between  what 
the  horse  can  do  and  what  the  plane  and 
the  tank  can  do.  But  admitting  the  gap, 
there  still  remained  the  most  vexing  problem 
of  all,  to  vnt  whether  that  gap  was  worth 
filling  and  if  so  how. 

In  our  technological  and  highly 
changeable  world,  it  is  important  to  con- 
stantly reevaluate  the  premises  of  the 
past  in  terms  of  present  realities. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr, 
Mondalz)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  are  asking  important 
questions  regarding  the  role  of  the  air- 
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ng  no  objection,  the  article 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


Cakrier  Has  Had  Its  Day. 

ClJUMS    MONDAI.E 


( B  '  Walter  p.  Mondale) 
In  the  Qrsl  quarter  of  this  century,  there 
raged  a  great  debate  In  military  circles  over 
the  question  of  whether  automatic  fire  and 
mechanlzatlo  a  made  the  horse  cavalry  obso- 
lete. Even  thciugh  It  was  obvious  to  everyone 
but  cavalrymi  n  that  this  Institution  had  out- 
lived Its  uselulness  before  World  War  I,  It 
took  another  30  years  before  the  advocates 
of  modem  technology  were  able  to  put  the 
cavalry  to  rest  once  and  for  all. 

That  the  h^rse  cavalry  was  able  to  survive 
the  technological  Innovations  of  this  century 
as  long  as  it  lid  may  seem  strange  to  many 
of  us.  But  military  history,  as  one  commen- 
tator noted,  "  .  .  Is  studded  with  institutions 
which  have  nanaged  to  dodge  the  challenge 
of  Uie  obviois."  A  clear  example  of  this 
-  pben«Baenon  1  rom  naval  history  Is  the  battle- 
ship's durability  in  remaining  at  the  center 
of  naval  planning.  It  was  not  until  World 
War  II  that  naval  planners  recognized  what 
had  long  beei,  obvious  to  most  military  ob- 
servers: that  modern  alrpower  had  ended 
the  battleshli:  "s  role  as  the  keystone  of  the 
fleet. 

The  most  r  Kient  example  of  the  tenacity 
of  military  im  itltutlons  can  be  found  in  the 
military  authorization  bill,  now  before  the 
Senate.  That  bill  contains  the  Navy's  re- 
quested authorization  for  a  new  nuclear  at- 
tack carrier,  a  -equest  based  upon  an  assump- 
tion which  has  gone  unchallenged  and  gen- 
erally unexanined  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II:  that  tie  U.S.  Navy  must  maintain  at 
least  15  attack  carriers  In  Its  fleet. 

This  15-car'ler  force  level,  according  to 
one  observer,  "...  appears  to  be  close  to  an 
•eternal  verity'  In  U.S.  military  planning." 
Yet  the  numbfer  15  does  not  arise  from  any 
current  assesainent  of  needs,  costs,  or  ca- 
pabilities Ratier.  It  is  a  legacy  of  the  past. 
That  the  advo<  ates  of  a  15-carrler  force  level, 
like  earlier  defenders  of  the  battleship  and 
the  horse  cavalry,  are  following  a  path  of 
tradition  rathe  r  than  reason  becomes  Increas- 
ingly clear,  by  Bxamlnlng  the  carrier's  role  In 
the  context  of  modem  military  realities. 

After  World  War  n.  the  attack  carrier 
(and  indeed  tie  entire  Navy)  became  a  force 
in  search  of  a  mission.  There  were  no  other 
surface  fleets  (o  engage,  and  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Mavy  was  threatened  by  new 
long-range  aln  raft  capable  of  delivering  nu- 
clear payloads.  The  Navy  responded  by  seek- 
ing justlflcatl<in  for  the  attack  carrier  in 
strategic  nucle  u-  warfare. 

With  the  advent  of  land-  and  sea-based 
missiles  in  th  (  early  1960s,  the  carrier  no 
longer  had  anr  role  as  part  of  our  nuclear 
retaliation  forces.  Faced  with  the  loss  of  Its 
strategic  retail  itory  role,  the  Navy  began  to 
emphasize  the  »rrler's  potential  tactical  role 
in  providing  ax  support  for  ground  troops, 
maintaining  air  superiority,  and  destroying 
supply  lines. 

The  argument  that  15  attack  carriers  are 
needed  to  prov:  de  sea- based  tactictJ  air  pow- 
er throughout  the  world  Is  not  a  persuasive 
one.  Where  lard-based  air  power  is  not  Im- 
mediately available  or  where  political  con- 
straints limit  ttie  use  of  land  bases,  the  car- 
rier may  well  serve  as  a  complement  to  our 
overseas  bases.  But  where  the  carrier  clearly 
competes  with,  rather  than  complements, 
land-based  air  power,  the  role  of  the  carrier 
must  be  Justif  ed  on  the  basis  of  Its  effec- 
tiveness and  Ite  efBclency. 
(;arrler  task  'orces  are  assigned  to  the  two 


major  "trouble  areas"  of  the  world — nine  in 
the  Western  Pacific  and  six  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean. But  it  is  quite  clear  that  our  capacity 
for  land-based  tactical  air  power  Is  more 
than  adequate  in  these  areas,  as  well  as  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  globe  where  peace  or 
United  States  interests  may  be  threatened. 

The  United  States  maintains  some  138 
squadrons  of  tactical  fighters  and  bombers 
in  active  forces  at  home  and  abroad,  includ- 
ing 23  wings  and  3,350  aircraft. 

Furthermore,  our  capacity  for  creating  new 
land  bases  as  needs  arise  Is  almost  limitless. 
There  are  at  least  1,000  overseas  clvlUan  air 
fields  which  the  Air  Force,  within  three  days' 
time,  can  convert  to  a  fully  equipped  tactical 
air  base  using  the  'pre-posltloned  kits"  of 
the  Bare  Base  support  program. 

More  important  than  overlap  alone,  how- 
ever. Is  the  vastly  greater  coet  of  carrier- 
based  air  power.  The  enormous  initial  ex- 
pense of  a  single  aircraft  carrier  Is  multi- 
plied by  its  complete  dependence  upon  an 
acoompanytng  task  force  for  defense  and  for 
logistical  support. 

But  a  carrier  task  force,  according  to  the 
Navy,  cannot  remain  "on  station"  for  more 
than  four  months  out  of  12  without  great 
strain  on  the  crew.  For  this  reason,  con- 
tinual deployment  of  a  nuclear  carrier  task 
force  in  one  area  actually  requires  three  task 
forces  in  rotation,  increasing  the  Investment 
cost  of  one  carrier  base  to  the  staggering 
figure  of  $4.2  bllUon. 

Needless  to  say.  a  land  base  is  a  far  cheaper 
operation.  A  base  in  the  Pacific  can  be  built 
for  $53  million;  the  Bare  Base  support  pro- 
gram can  convert  an  existing  civilian  run- 
way for  about  $36  million. 

The  reliance  upon  carrier  rather  than  land- 
based  air  power  is  made  even  more  question- 
able by  the  high  degree  of  vulnerability  of 
the  carrier  in  light  of  modern  weaponry. 
Carriers  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  at- 
tacks by  submarines,  aircraft,  and  ship-to- 
ship  and  alr-to-shlp  missiles. 

In  response  to  these  argtiments  about  the 
efficacy  of  sea-based  air  power,  the  Navy 
points  out  that  since  60  percent  of  the  world 
Is  covered  by  water,  the  carrier  can  be  used 
In  many  more  places  than  land  bases.  The 
military  historian  will  recognize  the  disturb- 
ing similarity  between  this  argument  and 
that  advanced  In  1922  by  a  major  in  the 
cavalry  who.  observing  the  absence  of  roads 
on  much  of  the  earth's  sxirface,  wrote:  "To 
base  our  transportation  needs  solely  upon 
conditions  existent  in  the  comparatively  tiny 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  containing 
roads  ...  is  putting  too  many  eggs  in  the 
same  basket." 

The  Navy  also  argues  that  despite  wide- 
spread land-based  power,  carriers  are  needed 
to  maintain  a  "balanced  force."  This  claim 
also  was  made  by  the  cavalry  as  late  as  1940. 
Recognizing  the  limitations  on  the  useful- 
ness of  carriers,  the  Soviet  Union  has  never 
built  an  attack  carrier  and  has  no  plans  to 
do  so.  And  yet.  as  the  U.S.  Navy  is  quick  to 
point  out.  the  Soviets  already  have  an  Im- 
pressive and  well-balanced  surface  fleet.  It  Is. 
therefore.  partlciUarly  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  Soviets  have  no  plans  to  build  an 
attack  carrier  if  it  is  such  an  essential  and 
vlteil  ship.  It  is  clear  that  we  could  afford 
to  reduce  our  carrier  force  level  without  any 
danger  to  national  security. 

But  the  Navy  is  moving  in  precisely  the 
opposite  direction.  The  carriers  which  have 
Joined  the  fleet  since  the  naid-1950's  are 
almost  double  the  size  of  the  older  carriers, 
are  equipped  with  the  most  modern  aircraft 
and,  therefore,  have  far  greater  capability 
for  tactical  air  than  the  oldest  carriers  which 
they  replace. 

There  may  be  a  limited  role  for  attack 
carriers  in  modern  warfare.  They  might  be 
useful  in  providing  a  base  for  launching 
tactical  air  strikes  In  the  Initial  stages  of  a 
conflict,  where  there  are  no  available  land 
bases. 
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Once  land  bases  become  operational,  how- 
ever, there  seems  to  be  little  Justification  for 
the  continued  reliance  upon  the  aircraft 
carrier. 

In  addition  to  the  problenas  of  efficiency 
and  effectiveness,  the  use  of  the  aircraft  car- 
rler  has  serious  forelgn-poUcy  implications 
For  example,  it  Is  official  naval  doctrine  that 
one  of  the  main  advantages  of  carrier  air 
power  is  that  It  can  be  employed  unl- 
laterally,  without  involving  third  parties  and 
without  relying  upon  treaties,  agreements  or 
overflight  rights. 

The  Senate  has  an  obligation  to  debate 
whether  it  is  in  our  national  Interest  to  main- 
tain 15  carrier  task  forces  "poised  for  uni- 
lateral action."  Such  a  debate  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assxire  that  foreign  policy  determines 
the  need  for  military  expenditures — rather 
than  the  other  way  around. 

In  recent  congressional  testimony,  Uie 
chief  of  naval  operations  stated  that  "the 
carrier  will  be  necessary  in  the  future  if 
the  United  States  is  to  have  the  flexibility 
and  the  selecUvlty  of  operations  in  areas 
icithout  first  having  to  make  some  political 
arrangement  to  do  so." 

In  light  of  such  testimony.  It  is  important 
for  Congress  to  be  involved  In  determining 
those  situations  in  which  the  United  States 
should  be  prepared  to  intervene  In  conflicts 
unilaterally  and  "without  flrst  having  to 
make  some  political  arrangements  to  do  so." 

The  time  when  we  could  afford  the  luxury 
of  such  "eternal  verities"  as  a  fleet  of  15  car- 
riers has  long  since  passed.  I  fear  our  children 
wlU  observe  In  the  future  that  our  blind 
adherence  to  15  attack  carriers  was  as  ab- 
surd as  was  our  failure  to  recognize  the 
demise  of  the  horse  cavalry. 


"THE  MAN  NOBODY  SAW 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
one  of  the  finest,  though  certainly  more 
indirect,  achievements  of  the  Civil  Dis- 
orders Commission,  has  been  the  crea- 
tion of  a  short,  simple,  but  intensely  ac- 
curate drama  on  the  life  of  blacks  in  a 
white  society.  Written  by  Elizabeth 
Blake,  the  play  is  entitled  "The  Man  No- 
body Saw."  It  takes  place  in  a  makeshift 
courtroom.  The  audience  is  judge  and 
jury.  The  actors  switch  identities  right 
on  stage,  with  no  change  of  visible  cos- 
tumes or  props.  The  entire  presentation 
takes  no  more  than  20  or  25  minutes. 

But  the  situations  are  real.  The  events 
have  occurred  thousands  and  even  mil- 
lions of  times  since  America  was  bom. 
And  the  people  are  real  people— our- 
selves, our  friends  and  neighbors,  and 
those  people  whom  we  fear.  Yet  for  once 
in  a  single  presentation  both  the  chasm 
and  the  bridge  are  undeniably  clear. 

The  significance  of  this  drama  was 
fully  perceived  by  the  Washington  Post 
staff  writer.  Mr.  Ben  W.  Gilbert,  whose 
review  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  July  8.  Since  reading  the  review.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  also  to  read 
the  play  which  prompted  it.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  review  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  highly  commend  to  the 
attention  of  Senators  "The  Man  Nobody 
Saw." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A    Drama    Explores   Meaning   op   Racism 
(By  Ben  W.  Gilbert) 

The  young  black  lawyer  turns  to  the  two 
white  courtroom  witnesses,  a  man  and  a 
woman,  and  angrily  charges  that  they  are 
guilty  of   the  violent  crimes  for  which  his 
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black  cUent,  Nathan  Richardson,  is  on  trial. 
It  is  the  opening  scene  of  "The  Man  Nobody 
g-w"  at  the  Smithsonian  Auditorium. 

The  lawyer's  charge  appears  too  stark,  too 
shocking  to  reach  many  persons  In  the  audi- 
ence yet  The  two  white  actors  who  will  play 
a  succession  of  roles  no  doubt  will  turn  out 
to  be  mean,  horribly  racist  persons  whose 
outrageous  behavior  will  confirm  the  law- 
yer's charge  and  thereby  esteblish  the  in- 
nocence of  the  defendant  who  is  both  black 
yxd  poor.  And  then,  the  audience  will  be 
asked  to  decide  what  should  be  done  with 
the  white  characters. 

But  no,  it  turns  out  that  the  whites  por- 
trayed are  generally  well-intentioned,  ordi- 
nary persons— insensitive,  perhaps,  but  not 
Uteful.  They  fall  to  realize  the  impact  of 
their  casual,  occasionally  prejudicial,  but 
seldom  overtly  hostile  actions  on  the  young 
Hegro  family,  Richardson,  his  wife  who  is 
a  domestic,  and  their  two  children. 

Is  this  failure  of  whites  to  understand, 
this  lack  of  sensitivity  and  empathy,  racism? 
The  unasked  question  becomes  the  central 
problem  of  the  play  and  a  key  element  of 
the  audience  discussion  to  follow.  The  Ker- 
ner  commission  whose  report  Inspired  the 
play  said  that  white  society  Is  "deeply  Impli- 
cated" In  the  ghetto,  but  Is  not  aware  of  the 
part  it  plays.  Tom  Wicker  of  the  New  York 
Times  In  an  introduction  to  the  riot  report 
said  that  "until  the  fact  of  white  racism  is 
admitted,  It  cannot  conceivably  be  ex- 
punged." The  design  of  the  play  la  to  pro- 
duce that  awareness. 

A  white  widow's  husband,  an  accountant, 
was  a  hospital  trustee  who  saw  that  the  insti- 
tution ran  on  a  "sound  fiscal  basis,"  a  policy 
that  deprived  Richardson's  mother  who  died 
in  childbirth  of  prenatal  care.  The  widow 
does  volunteer  work  at  the  adoption  center 
where  there  is  nothing  to  do  for  black  chil- 
dren Including  Richardson. 

A  white  father  favors  bussing  black  chil- 
dren to  the  school  his  youngsters  attend,  but 
does  not  show  up  for  the  crucial  vote  because 
his  wife  Is  opposed.  So  Richardson  loses  an 
educational  chance.  Richardson  Is  turned 
away  at  the  union  hall  because  he  lacks 
qualifications  to  be  a  Journeyman  and  there 
are  no  openings  for  apprentices.  An  employ- 
er refuses  to  give  him  a  Job  requiring  little 
training  because  he  lacks  experience. 

The  whites  in  the  audience  began  to  feel 
sorry  for  the  Richardsons.  They  are  making 
6uch  an  enormous  effort,  but  get  absolutely 
nowhere.  Some  notion  of  what  It  means  to 
be  both  black  and  poor  reaches  the  audi- 
ence. It  Is  not  long  before  the  white  specta- 
tor senses  that  he  too  is  on  trial.  It  is  becom- 
ing evident  that  he  shares  responsibility  for 
the  plight  of  the  Richardsons.  Does  that 
make  him  a  racist?  That's  a  tough  question 
and  the  audience  is  becoming  uneasy. 

The  play  moves  rapidly  to  a  predictable 
climax.  A  banker  has  Just  refused  to  grant 
Richardson  a  mortgage  loan  to  enable  him 
to  became  a  partner  In  a  small  dry  cleaning 
plant.  He  goes  berserk  alter  learning  that 
his  younger  child  has  succumbed  to  rat  bites 
in  the  family's  frightful  hovel. 

Mrs.  Richardson,  who  Is  one  of  the  victims 
of  her  husband's  rage,  reacts  to  the  shatter- 
ing of  his  hopes  for  Independence  and  says 
how  hard  It  is  to  see  her  husband  "made 
meaner  and  smaller"  each  day.  But,  she 
won't  press  charges  against  him,  although 
the  authorities  want  her  to,  because  she  is 
glad  to  find  he  can  still  fight  back. 

Discussion  leaders  ask  audience  groupings 
to  viTlte  on  Index  cards  what  they  think  the 
play  means  to  them.  Outrage  and  frustration 
are  typical  answers.  The  Richardsons  are 
trapped  by  the  system.  Acknowledgement  of 
guilt  Is  slow  to  appear,  but  it  Is  there.  A  few 
whites  in  the  audience  of  450  find  It  all  too 
painful  and  depart. 

The  leaders  probe  gently.  What  can  be 
done  about  It?  Clear-cut  answers  do  not 
emerge,  but  that  Is  not  surprising.  Neverthe- 


less, there  Is  evident  identification  of  the 
problem  and  the  system  that  produced  it, 
thereby  providing  a  better  understanding  of 
what  Is  meant  by  the  charges  of  white  racism. 
Although  the  charges  against  Richardson 
are  serious — "arson,  assault,  attacking  his 
wife,  felonious  stealing  and  other  acts  of  an 
Incendiary  nature,"  a  thread  of  compassion 
ties  the  audience  to  him  and  focuses  discus- 
sion on  his  plight,  rather  than  his  offense, 
an  acknowledgment  of  what  the  Kerner 
commission  has  called  the  "destructive  envi- 
ronment unknown  to  most  white  Americans" 
that  segregation  and  poverty  (and  white  rac- 
ism) have  created  In  the  Nation's  ghettos. 
In  a  discussion  guide  prepared  for  the  eve- 
ning, Whitney  Young,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Urban  League,  defines  white 
racism  as  "the  effect  of  white  Institutions  on 
the  life  of  the  ghetto  ...  the  things  that 
more  or  less  well-meaning  white  people  do. 
unknowingly  and  unthinkingly,  that  cripple 
lives  m  the  black  community." 

"White  racism,"  Young  says,  "doesn't 
mean  that  Americans  In  any  large  numbers 
want  to  lynch  Negroes  or  send  blacks  back 
to  Africa,  but  It  does  mean  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  white  Americans  .  .  .  make  basic 
assumptions  of  their  own  superiority  .  .  to 
Justify  actions  Injurious  to  black  citizens." 
Although  the  play  by  Elizabeth  Blake,  a 
production  of  the  Plays  for  Living  division 
of  the  Family  Service  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, was  prepared  primarily  for  white  audi- 
ences, the  group  at  the  Smithsonian  literally 
was  mixed. 

The  sponsors,  of  course,  hoped  that  the 
audience  took  away  more  than  an  emotional 
Jolt  and  would  want  to  see  the  play  shown 
to  other  community  groups.  There  was  some 
evidence  of  members  of  the  audience  being 
affected.  For  Instance,  one  black  woman,  a 
Federal  employe,  reported  that  a  white 
woman  coworker  came  to  her  the  next  day 
to  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  play. 

"You  know."  the  black  woman  reported.  "I 
felt  that  she  saw  me  for  the  first  time." 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS— IS- 
SUE OF  BASIC  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In 
April  1945,  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  International  Organization  was 
held  in  San  Francisco.  During  the  course 
of  the  Conference  the  problem  and  con- 
cept of  human  rights  was  discussed  ex- 
tensively by  the  delegates.  One  of  the 
basic  problems  related  to  the  difference 
between  the  traditional  concept  of  in- 
dividual political  or  civil  rights  and  the 
Inclusion  of  economic  and  social  rights. 
Many  of  the  nations  felt  that  political 
and  civil  rights  meant  little  without  the 
incorporation  of  the  recently  defined  and 
recognized  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
rights — such  as  the  right  to  work,  the 
right  to  social  security,  to  education,  to 
health,  and  an  adequate  standard  of  liv- 
ing, and  to  full  participation  in  the  life 
of  the  country. 

The  American  representatives,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  not  feel  that  such  rights 
were  "rights"  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
natural  rights — that  is,  the  right  to  life 
and  liberty— were  rights.  They  felt  that 
"governments  are  in  a  position  only  to 
promote,  not  guarantee  economic,  social, 
and  educational  rights"  and  that  it  would 
take  a  great  deal  more  than  legislation 
to  guarantee  such  rights.  The  United 
States  realized  that  given  the  economic 
state  of  the  world,  particularly  in  the 
underdeveloped  nations,  it  would  be 
totally  unrealistic,  and  perhaps  even 
fatal  to  the  intent  of  the  entire  human 


rights  endeavor,  to  guarantee  to  every 
himian  being  the  rights  provided  for  in 
the  declaration.  The  facilities  essential 
to  provide  these  "rights"  were  not  pres- 
ent and  they  would  not  materialize 
simply  through  the  process  of  legisla- 
tion. The  second  factor  causing  opposi- 
tion at  this  time  was  the  realization  that 
the  U.S.  Senate,  which  would  eventually 
have  to  ratify  the  proposed  conventions, 
might  balk  at  the  inclusion  of  economic 
and  social  rights.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  summed 
up  the  U.S.  position  by  saying: 

In  giving  our  approval  to  the  declaration 
today.  It  Is  of  primary  importance  that  we 
keep  clearly  In  mind  the  basic  character  of 
this  document.  It  Is  not  a  treaty;  It  is  not 
an  international  agreement.  It  is  not  and 
does  not  purport  to  be  a  statement  of  law 
or  of  legal  obligation.  It  Is  a  declaration  of 
basic  principles  of  human  rights  and  free- 
doms, to  be  stamped  with  the  approval  of 
the  General  Assembly  .  .  .  and  to  serve  as  a 
common  standard  of  achievement  for  all 
peoples  of  all  nations. 

The  issue  of  what  type  of  rights  should 
be  included  in  the  covenant  was  an  area 
of  conflict.  The  Americans  felt  that  so- 
cial and  economic  rights  were  of  an  en- 
tirely dlfiferent  nature  than  political  or 
civil  rights.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  states  in 
her  autobiography: 

It  seemed  to  our  delegation  that  It  was 
better  to  try  to  get  what  we  could  at  the 
time.  The  civil  and  political  rights  were  al- 
ready part  of  the  law  of  many  countries  and 
were  not  so  difficult  to  phrase  in  legal  terms 
that  would  be  generally  accepted  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  I  make  this  point  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  by  ratifying  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Geno- 
cide, Pohtical  Rights  of  Women,  and 
Forced  Labor,  we  are  not  holding  out 
an  unattainable  carrot  stick  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and 
others  had  the  foresight  to  ward  against 
this.  We  are  only  declaring  a  national 
commitment  to  a  standard  of  achieve- 
ment to  guarantee  the  most  basic  hu- 
man decencies  to  our  people. 


CRUSADING  PUBLISHER  WINS  IM- 
PROVEMENTS FOR  UTAH  COMMU- 
NITY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  a  trib- 
ute which  I  believe  deserves  wide  atten- 
tion was  recently  paid  to  a  Utah  woman 
publisher  whose  weekly  newspaper,  the 
Millard  County  Progress,  has  won  nu- 
merous awards  while  setting  an  example 
of  excellence  in  crusading  community 
journalism. 

The  tribute  to  Jane  Wilson.  Fillmore. 
is  contained  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of 
August  26,  1969. 

As  the  Tribune  notes,  Mrs.  Wilson  has 
become  "a  living  legend,  crusading  for 
44  years  for  community  improvement 
and  in  general  improving  life  for  the 
citizens  of  the  area." 

The  excellence  in  quality  and  policy  of 
the  newspaper  earned  for  Mrs.  Wilson 
the  highest  award  of  her  colleagues  when 
the  Utah  State  Press  Association  selected 
her  as  Master  Publisher  of  the  Year,  1965. 
The  Progress  was  also  given  the  Utah 
State  University's  Community  Service 
Award  in  1966  and  again  in  1968. 
Mrs.  Wilson  does  everything  but  run 
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the  press.  iShe  Is  widely  known  In  Jour- 
nalistic citcles  for  her  skill  and  ability 
to  compost,  a  story  directly  on  the  Lino- 
type, eliminating  the  step  of  typing  It 
on  copy  paper  first. 

Under  the  steady  prodding  of  the 
Progress,  Work  has  been  done  in  Mrs. 
Wilson's  community  to  update  the  power 
system  ancj  water  system,  and  to  upgrade 
the  library  and  the  hospital.  In  addition, 
the  newspaper  has  done  much  to  attract 
growing  industrial  opportunities. 

I  ask  Unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  |the  Record  a  more  complete 
account  of  j  the  paper's  achievements 

There  b«ng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Common  mr  iMPHovsMeNT's  Job  Kit 
(1  ly  Hazel  S.  Parkinson) 

PiixMORE. -Everyone  In  Millard  County 
knows  Jane '  Vllson. 

She  has  biicome  a  living  legend  crusading 
for  44  years  lor  community  Improvement  and 
Improving  ure  In  general  of  the  citizens  of 
the  area. 

Crusading  has  been  by  personal  partlclpa- 
tlorf  and   In  rolvement   and   via    the   weekly 
'  new%5&per.  The  Millard  County  Progress,  of 
which  she  Is  co-owner  and  publisher. 

Her  husbai  id,  the  late  E.  Vance  Wilson,  an 
attorney,  pu:  chased  the  newspaper  in  1925 
and,  for  the  most  part,  she  has  run  It. 

A  few  yea-s  ago  she  took  In  her  son  as 
partner  and  « dltor. 

She's  done  Everything  to  put  out  the  paper 
except  run  tie  presses.  This  Is  understand- 
able as  she  l!  a  petite  woman.  Modestly  she 
says  she  can  ;ompose  a  story  directly  on  the 
linotype  elln  mating  the  step  of  typing  it 
on  copy  papiT  first.  She  still  does  most  of 
the  linotype  ^rork. 

Her  quiet  dignity  commands  respect.  Her 
Influence  has  been  felt  at  home  and  abroad 
Former  Pinm|Dre  area  residents  are  counted 
In  the  paper*  1.700  subscribers.  Papers  are 
sent  all  over  :  he  world  Including  servicemen 
In  Vietnam. 

A  Callfomlii  man  has  been  a  regular  sub- 
scriber and  hi  >  hasn't  resided  in  Fillmore  for 
40  years. 

Excellence  n  quality  and  policy  of  the 
paper  earned  for  her  the  highest  award  of 
her  colleagueii  when  the  Utah  State  Press 
Assn.  selected  her  as  "Master  Publisher  of 
the  Tear.  1965  "' 

The  Progreis  was  given  the  Utah  State 
University's  Community  Service  Award  in 
1966  and  1968. 

"We  have  ilways  stood  for  commtuuty 
Improvement,  beautlflcatlon  and  clean  up  " 
she  said. 

"We've  woried  to  update  the  power  sys- 
tem, water  t^stem.  upgrade  the  library 
blood  bank  an^  hospital  project."  she  noted 
"And  we  ha*  given  applause  to  private 
businesses  anp  they  have  bettered  their 
services  to  the  people." 

She  set  examples  for  others  to  follow  by 
furnishing  and  equipping  a  room  at  the  hos- 
pital, and  by  lequestlng,  at  the  time  of  her 
husband's  death,  that  in  lieu  of  flowers  dona- 
tions be  given  ( o  the  hospital. 

Jane  has  be^m  a  stalwart  on  the  board  of 
the  Plllmore  Industrial  Foundation  This 
organization  seeks  to  attract  Industry  to 
the  town.  A  men's  sportswear  manufactur- 
ing plant  no^r  operates  In  Fillmore  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  FIF-s  work. 

"The  Progress  did  Its  part,"  she  noted 
"by  running  J  IF  progress  reports  and  new 
articles  for  40  consecutive  weeks. 

'Basically  w^  are  a  local  news,  newspaper 
though  edltorlilly  we  comment  on  national 
Issues  such  as  gun  laws,  sex  education  In 
the  schools  and  the  moon  landing." 

After  the  doith  of  her  husband  she  as- 
sumed management  of  their  700-acre  farm. 
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and  for  many  years  has  been  secretary  of  the 
local  Irrigation  company 


THE  BIG  THICKET  IS  IN  DANGER 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President  on 
August  24,  1969,  the  Sunday  magazine  of 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald  published  an 
excellent  article  on  the  Big  Thicket,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Orrin  H.  Bonney.  The  article 
describes  in  an  informative  manner  the 
beauty  of  this  natural  wonderland  and 
its  role  in  American  history. 

Mr.  Bonney  also  emphasizes  that  this 
rich  and  beautiful  wilderness  Is  in  danger 
of  being  destroyed  unless  immediate 
action  Is  taken  to  preserve  it.  As  the 
author  so  correctly  states : 

Everything  in  Big  Thicket  seems  to  have  a 
story,  drama,  or  a  mystery.  Unfortunately 
this  land  that  breeds  such  interesting  leg- 
ends. IS  In  itself  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a 
legend.  Big  Thicket,  once  a  known  three  mll- 
Uon  acres,  but  now  considered  about  300  000 
Is  fast  disappearing.  Most  of  its  wilderness 
was  raped  decades  ago  when  timber  har- 
vests cleaned  out  the  virgin  forests  leaving 
denuded  chaoe  and  disintegrating  sawmill 
town*  behind.  Portuna.tely,  Big  Thicket 
eventually  recuperates,  if  given  a  chance 

Today,  however,  the  last  300,000  acres  of 
Big  Thicket  are  under  renewed  attack  The 
entire  acreage  is  privately  owned,  most  of  it 
by  Ave  lumber  compames.  Lumbermen,  plpe- 
Une  companies,  and  real  estate  promoters  are 
racing  to  carve  up  the  Big  Thicket  at  the 
dismaying  rate  of  afty  acres  a  day 


To  save  this  area,  I  Introduced,  on 
JanuaiT  15,  1969,  a  bill,  S.  4,  which 
would  estabUsh  a  100,000-acre  Big 
Thicket  National  Park.  This  bill  is  being 
supported  by  civic  and  conservation 
organizations  all  over  the  Nation  We 
must  act  now  if  we  are  to  save  this 
fabulous  area  for  ourselves  and  future 
generations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "The  Thick 
of  the  Thlcket^Texas,  Land  of  Mystery  " 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Thb   Thick   of  the  Thickbt— Texas,   Land 
OF  Mtstkbt 
(By  Orrln  H.  Bonney) 
Two   hundred   miles   southeast   of   Dallas 
(primarily  in  Harden.  Polk  and  Tvler  coun- 
ties)  lies  the  legendary  Big  Thicket— a  fast 
disappearing  area  which  has  been  called   a 
Jungle    in    the    temperate    zone,    an    outlaw 
haven,  a  state  of  mind,  and  the  biological 
crossroads  of  North  America. 

To  those  on  the  outside  of  this  land  of 
vague  and  elastic  boundaries  drift  enough 
tantalizing  mixtures  of  ghost  stories,  truth 
and  tall  tales  to  make  the  outsider  wonder 
Even  the  curiosity-rousing  names  of  Big 
Thicket— Throwed  Away  Road,  Devils  Pocket 
Bad  Luck  Creek.  Kaiser  Burnout.  Ghost 
Road,  Hanging  Tree.  Jawhawker  BaygaU— 
make  you  want  to  know  the  lusty  story  be- 
hind each  descriptive  tag. 

Big  Thicket  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the 
United  States  where  this  legend  type  of  story 
can  still  generate.  Hedged  off  from  the  view 
of  the  general  public  by  briars,  vines,  forest 
growth.  Big  Thicket  still  is  the  lair  of  the 
mysterious.  Why,  there's  no  teUing  what  a 
man  or  a  good  hound  dog  might  come  across, 
human,  beast,  or  otherwise.  If  he  wandered 
deep  enough  into  those  woods.  Even  today, 
strangers  are  warned,  "Just  don't  wander  off 
the  roads.  There's  no  telling  what  you  mieht 
get  Into." 


In  the  former  oil  boom  town  of  Saratno. 
surrounded  by  Big  Thicket,  lives  La^ 
Rosier— Its  sage  as  long  as  anyone  can  r^ 
member.  He's  a  slight.  gnome-Uke  man  wlVh 
a  kindly  wrinkled  face.  A  trip  into  the  wood, 
with  him.  with  the  help  of  his  friendly  W^ 
eyes,  unfolds  a  fascinating  drama  of  th^ 
blooming,  crawling,  swimming,  and  flvin» 
world  of  Nature.  '^^ 

It  was  a  dark  and  gloomy  evenlne  when 
Lance  took  me  out  to  the  "Ghost  Road"  which 
runs  "straight  as  a  rifle  barr'l"  from  Saratov 
to   Bragg.   Fog    was   rolling   In,   mixed   with 
drizzles  of  rain.  We  turned  off  the  pavement 
three  miles  north  of  Saratoga,  our  car  splash 
Ing  down  a  sandy  road  which  ran  canyon 
like  through  towering  walls  of  loblolly  pines 
thlcketed   with   sweetgum   sprouts,   vauDon 
and  palmettos. 

"Stop  a  minute,"  Lance  said,  and  we  got 
out  to  examine  some  tracks,  still  fresh  and 
sharp  in  the  wet  sand  of  the  road.  I  thought 
they  were  deer,  but  Lance  pronounced  them 
to  be  rooters  or  half-wild  hogs. 

"Two  weeks  ago.  Just  north  of  here,  one  ol 
the  forest  rangers  saw  a  bear  and  cub  cross 
the  road."  Lance  said.  "So  there's  still  bear 
I've  seen  panther,  too." 

Down  the  road  two  gleaming  eyes  flashed 
in  the  car  lights  for  a  moment,  then  disap- 
peared. I  went  back  and  turned  out  the  car 
lights,  and  night  covered  us.  With  mist 
drifting  by  and  the  eerie  hoot  of  an  owl  oc- 
casionally breaking  the  deathly  silence  the 
feeling  was  overpowering.  Just  to  break  the 
hush  I  asked  Lance  how  come  this  road  was 
so  straight. 

"It  used  to  be  a  log  and  oil-hauUng  branch 
of  the  Sante  Pe  until  they  tore  it  up  in  1935 
Then  the  fox  runners,  the  bear  and  cat  hunt- 
ers, the  deer  chasers  used  it  because  the 
stretch  carried  them  into  the  densest  part  of 
the  Big  Thicket.  About  that  time  the  stories 
about  the  Lights  began  to  grow  " 

I'd  heard  a  bit  about  the  Ughts.  For 
years,  ghosUy  lights  had  been  reported  danc- 
ing through  the  forest  along  the  Ghost 
Road— variously  described  as  red.  white,  blue, 
green,  and  combinations:  as  hot  and  cold;  as 
floating,  darUng,  leaping,  and  quiet.  "Going 
out  to  look  for  the  light"  has  always  been  a 
good  excuse  for  young  couples.  Archer  Pull- 
Ingim,  editor  of  The  Kountze  News,  tells 
about  the  time  In  1960  when  he  decided  to 
see  what  he  would  come  up  with  if  he  publi- 
cized the  Ghost  Road  and  its  Ught  in  his 
newspaper. 

"Almost  everyone  In  the  country  who  could 
read,  and  even  a  few  outsiders,  went  out  to 
see  the  ghosts,  and  the  stories  grew.  During 
this  period  the  Light  went  wild— It  chased 
cars.  It  floated  over  the  hoods  and  cut  out 
engines;  it  burned  hands  and  scorched  car 
tops.  Several  people  reported  their  cars  ran 
over  it,  and  one  fellow  said  It  Jumped  on  top 
of  his  car  and  made  thumping  noises. ' 

People  of  all  ages  and  mtellects  came  to 
see.  They  shot  at  it,  chased  It,  tested  it  with 
litmus  paper  and  Oelger  counters.  One  op- 
portunlty-mlnded  preacher  climbed  on  his 
car  top  and  harangued  the  ready-made  con- 
gregation about  the  Ught  as  an  evil  omen 
of  impending  doom. 

All  sorts  of  explanations  were  offered  by 
the  philosopher-scientist-students  of  the 
Light  ranging  from  reflecting  car  lights  or 
low  grade  swamp  gas  to  ghostly  ectoplasm. 

"There's  ghost  stories."  Lance  said,  "which 
are  more  story  than  fact  though  thev  might 
have  had  a  start  In  some  fact. 

"One  story  Is  about  Spanish  soldiers  who 
hid  gold  In  the  thicket  and  died  before  they 
could  come  back,  with  their  ghosts  still  hunt- 
ing for  it. 

"Another  tale  Is  about  a  man  flrepannlng 
(hunting  with  an  iron  pan  on  the  end  of  an 
iron  pole  filled  with  burning  pine  knots)  at 
night,  who  took  a  few  too  many  drinks  and 
laid  down  on  the  railroad  track.  Well,  the 
train  came  along  and  cut  off  his  head  and 
no  one  ever  found  It,  and  his  ghost  Is  still 


wandering  up  and  down  where  the  track  used 
to  be,  carrying  his  spectral  fire  pan,  still 
bunting  for  his  head. " 

Even  the  discovery  of  oil  at  Saratoga  seenu 
legendary,  credit  going  to  a  local  critter 
known  as  the  plney-woods  rooter,  or  hog. 
Fletcher  Cotton,  noticing  that  his  hogs  kept 
coming  home  with  slick  and  glossy  oil  mud 
caked  on  their  sides,  followed  them  and  dis- 
covered their  hog  wallow  was  a  sulphur- 
smelling  slough  of  oily  bubbles.  He  drove  a 
two-inch  pipe  into  the  pond,  waited,  and 
when  he  saw  oil  rising  In  the  pipe  he  knew  It 
was  near  time  to  start  signing  leases. 

Saratoga  got  its  name  when  the  more  en- 
terprising Thlcketeers  got  a  whiff  of  the  sul- 
phur springs  that  Old  Man  Cotton's  hogs  had 
discovered.  They  borrowed  the  name  of  the 
famous  New  York  health  spa,  built  a  bath 
house  over  the  "medicinal"  springs  and  wait- 
ed for  visitors  to  take  the  "cure."  Never  much 
of  a  sucoese,  the  Thicket  was  creeping  In 
again  when  the  oil  field  gushered  In  about 
1903  and  flushed  the  springs  out. 

When  the  oil  boom  ricocheted  through  Big 
Thicket,  a  whole  way  of  life  was  upset.  Tent 
towns  and  lawlessness  mushroomed,  foster- 
ing Incredible  circumstances  upon  which 
fable  are  built.  For  Instance,  the  story  of  the 
weekly  roundup  In  the  once  wild  boom  town 
of  Batson  sounds  unbelievable  today,  more 
so  If  you  drive  through  the  quiet  little  cross- 
roads hamlet  that  Is  Batson  now. 

During  the  boom  days  Batson  supported 
itself  by  a  system  of  regular  weekly  fines 
Instead  of  collecting  taxes.  Every  Monday  the 
Justice  of  the  peace  rounded  up  all  the 
gamblers  and  shady  ladles  Into  his  court  m 
the  two-storied  Crosby  House,  the  local  hotel, 
where  they  would  pay  their  fines  and  return 
to  business  immediately.  The  day  came,  how- 
ever, when  Batson  settled  down,  gave  up  its 
lawless  ways,  and  the  roundup  became  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Pioneers  of  Big  Thicket  were  a  tough  breed 
whose  way  of  life,  over  a  himdred  years  old 
now.  bears  remembering,  especially  In  the 
light  of  today's  modem  living.  Just  about 
the  only  trace  of  bygone  days  Is  a  cluster  of 
gravestones  In  a  forest.  Here  and  there  you 
will  find  a  cabin,  built  of  such  flne  timbers 
over  a  century  ago  that  it  Is  still  Intact. 

Clyde  Gray,  antlqultlst  of  the  Big  Thicket. 
has  moved  several  of  these  old  structures  to 
his  "Heritage  Gardens  Museimi"  Just  west 
of  Woodvllle.  where  five  years  ago  he  decided 
lore  of  the  Big  Thicket  ought  to  be  preserved 
as  well  as  Its  unique  ecology.  He  started  col- 
lecting Items  of  interest,  their  stories,  and 
today  when  you  step  Into  his  place  you  enter 
another  world — of  fact,  not  legend  i 

When  we  visited  him.  Gray  was  sitting  be- 
hind an  ancient  cash  register  on  which  he 
was  ringing  up  his  modest  admission  charge. 
We  walked  out  his  back  door  Into  the  past — 
the  restored  "street"  of  the  typical  plney 
woods  "vallage"  of  one  hundred  years  ago. 

•That's  the  Robert  Tolar  cabin,"  he 
pointed  out,  "moved  here  Intact  from  the  Big 
•niicket.  For  95  years,  since  1865  until  1960, 
three  meals  a  day,  every  day,  were  cooked  in 
Its  open  fireplace  on  mounds  of  coals.  Once. 
135  people  were  fed.  Two  of  the  Tolar  daugh- 
ters, now  95  and  86  years  old.  lived  all  of 
their  lives  there  vmtU  1960." 

The  building  rests  on  its  original  wood 
blocks  of  cypress  and  heajt  pine — never 
touched  by  termites  or  rot.  The  doors  are  on 
wooden  hinges,  with  wooden  hlnge-plns  in- 
geniously turning  on  bacon-rind  washers. 

■.Across  the  street'  Is  the  Z.  C.  Collier  store, 
the  original  building  used  at  Town  Bluff  un- 
til the  late  19208.  When  Texas  became  part  of 
the  United  States  in  1846.  settlers  trekked 
Into  Texas  with  ox  teams  to  take  up  the  free 
land.  Many  of  them  crossed  the  Neches  River 
on  a  ferry  maintained  by  the  Collier  family 
at  Town  Bluff.  That  same  family  built  this 
store  on  the  west  bank  in  18S3. 

"On  the  fringes  of  the  Thicket,  land  was 


cleared  and  plantations  grew  sugar  cane,  to- 
bacco, and  cotton,  which  they  traded  to  the 
Colliers  for  suppUee.  Pew  people  today  know 
there  were  at  one  time  three  cigar  factories 
in  Woodvllle. 

"That  store  was  the  supermarket  of  the 
18008.  a  clutter  of  everything — from  sewing 
thread  to  coffins.  Those  cotton  bales  like  you 
see  there  usually  settled  year-long  credit  ac- 
counts and  left  a  little  cash  before  they  were 
shipped  down  the  Neches  in  fiatboats. 

"The  Colliers  also  had  a  poet  office  In  the 
store.  We  have  some  original  P.O.  boxes — and 
the  interesting  safe,  which  has  no  lock.  The 
Government  required  every  post  office  to  have 
a  safe,  but  foiled  to  mention  anything  about 
a  lock,  so  this  one  had  none,  and  yet  was 
quite  secure  in  the  Big  Thicket  country  of  a 
century  ago." 

One  of  Big  Thicket's  leading  Industries  for 
many  years  was  moonshinlng.  and  Clyde  Gray 
has  a  good  working  example  of  an  old-time 
whisky  still.  Big  Thicket  moonshine,  they 
say,  tasted  not  like  bourbon  but  like 
Drambuie. 

Former  Liquor  Board  man  Woody  Mints 
of  Houston  says,  "Before  World  War  n,  we 
were  finding  25  stills  a  month  in  the  Big 
Thicket  country.  The  UUclt  Industry  came  to 
a  walling  stop  with  wartime  sugar  shortages 
and  rationing.  But  even  nowadays  we  turn 
up  twelve  to  fourteen  stills  a  year. 

"But  the  stills  have  always  been  hard  to 
find — with  no  buildings  or  permanent  loca- 
tion. As  soon  as  one  batch  Is  finished  they 
move  the  operation  to  another  place." 

It's  liard  to  pin  a  Big  Thicket  story  down 
to  facts  and  even  to  location.  One  of  the 
best  knovim  stories  to  come  out  of  Big  Thicket 
is  about  the  Kaiser  Burnout.  Any  old-timer 
can  tell  you  his  version  eind  show  you  the 
exact  six)t  but— legend  or  history — you  won't 
find  It  in  your  history  books. 

According  to  Lance  Rosier,  the  burnout 
area,  once  known  as  Panthers  Den,  was  a 
canebrake  thicket  in  the  'tight  eye"  or  thick- 
est part  of  the  woods.  I  Tight  eye.  Lance  says, 
because  you  can  only  get  through  it  by  shut- 
ting your  eyes  tight  and  plunging  through.) 
During  the  Civil  War.  draft  dodgers  from 
the  Confederacy  went  Into  hiding  here  to 
escape  going  to  war.  These  Jayhawkers.  as 
they  were  called,  lived  off  the  country:  they 
collected  honey  and  left  It  for  barter  at  a 
designated  spot  now  known  as  Honey  Island, 
In  1863  the  showdown  came  when  Captain 
Jim  Kaiser,  sent  from  Galveston  to  either 
capture  the  deserters  or  shoot  them,  cornered 
about  75  of  them  In  the  Panther  Den  area. 
Some  say  Kaiser  courted  a  girl  whose  brother 
was  one  of  the  deserters.  She  told  Kaiser 
where  the  men  were.  Anyway,  one  day  when 
the  wind  was  right.  Kaiser  started  a  horse- 
shoe-shaped forest  fire,  hoping  It  would  sweep 
out  and  encircle  the  band  and  that  he  oould 
catch  them  as  they  crashed  through  the 
break.  All  but  two  of  the  Jayhawkers  es- 
caped and  are  the  great-grandfathers  of 
many  present-day  Thlcketeers.  But  the  fire 
fury  scorched  the  land  so  thoroughly  that 
for  sixty  years  nothing  would  grow.  Finally, 
in  1930,  a  lumber  company  plow  turned  the 
sterile  earth  under  and  planted  the  area  in 
neat  rows  of  pine  trees  which  you  can  see 
today. 

The  latest  mystery  to  come  out  of  Big 
Thicket  Is  The  Hanging  Tree.  Early  In  1967 
Cecil  Casslty's  sawmill  at  Batson  was  han- 
dling a  load  of  beech  trees  from  the  bottom- 
lands of  Bad  Luck  Creek  near  Segno.  One 
extra-big  log  was  Just  about  to  be  cut  into 
slabs  when  someone  shouted  to  the  sawer  to 
"hold  It."  RolUng  the  former  giant  of  the 
forest  aside  the  men  saw  carvings.  Casslty 
went  to  tell  Lance  Rosier  about  the  tree  and 
to  offer  it  for  the  Big  Thicket  Association 
museum  at  Saratoga. 

The  carving  showed  a  hatted  man,  hanging 
by  his  neck  from  a  rope  thrown  over  the 
limb  of  a  tree.  Under  him  was  a  boar  hog  and 
to  his  left  the  dates  1809-38,  possibly  the 


dates  of  birth  and  death.  Could  some  hog 
thief  have  stolen  his  last  hog  and  this  tree 
marked  his  ignominious  end? 

Some  legends  of  the  Big  Thicket  may  go 
back  to  the  Indians  for  their  origins,  or  to 
the  Spanish  padres  who  tried  to  translate 
Christian  symboUsm  into  something  the 
natives  could  understand  In  their  world 
of  nature.  In  1690,  the  Franciscans  estab- 
lished Mission  San  Francisco  de  los  Tejas,  the 
earliest  East  Texas  mission  (now  restored, 
near  present  day  Weches) . 

The  greatest  news  to  come  out  of  Big 
Thicket  has  been  that  the  almost  legendary 
ivory-billed  woodpecker,  once  thought  to  be 
extinct,  has  been  found  there.  The  largest 
woodpecker  In  the  world,  larger  than  the 
crow,  this  magnificent,  flaming  crested  bird 
(the  females  have  black  crests),  with  large 
white  wing  patches  visible  when  the  bird 
is  at  rest,  was  believed  to  be  extinct.  It  is 
one  of  Lance  Hosier's  secrets  where  they  are 
in  the  Big  Thicket.  This  bird  needs  the  dead 
or  dying  logs  of  wild  virgin  areas  for  nesting 
purposes,  and  for  grubs  and  other  Insects  on 
which  it  feeds.  "I  leave  them  alone."  Lance 
said,  "because  once  the  word  gets  around 
where  they  are,  the  poachers  move  in.  When 
a  species  is  near  extinction,  one  bird  becomes 
a  trophy." 

Editor  FulUngim  once  ran  a  story  describ- 
ing the  ivory-blUed  woodpecker,  saying  that 
It  was  extinct  elsewhere  In  the  nation  except 
possibly  in  the  Big  Thicket.  About  a  month 
later  a  swamper  shuffled  Into  his  office  carry- 
ing a  dead  woodpecker. 

"Ain't  this  the  bird  you  said  was  extinct?" 
he  asked.  FuUlnglm  dug  out  his  copy  and 
read  the  detailed  description  to  the  hunter 
who  checked  off  each  point  on  the  dead  bird. 

"Hit's  hit  all  right."  the  native  said.  "I 
killed  hit  because  I  knew  you  wouldn't  be- 
lieve me  unless  I  brought  It  to  you." 

The  full  horror  of  the  deed  must  have 
showed  In  Fulllnglm's  face  for  the  hunter 
quickly  said,  "Oh,  they's  more  where  I  got 
him.  But  I  ain't  gonna  tell  you  or  anybody 
else  where.  If  I  got  all  them  extinct  wood- 
peckers, I'll  be  the  most  Important  man  In 
the  world,  even  If  nobody  knows  hit  but  me, 
and  that's  the  way  I  want  hit." 

Big  Thicket  has  many  things  to  interest 
msmy  people.  Besides  regular  Nature,  it  has 
the  flamboyant,  the  rare,  the  record -sized, 
and  the  oddball  such  as  insect-eating  plants. 
Lance  told  me  about  these  carnivorous 
plants,  and  that  Big  Thicket  has  four  of  the 
five  types  found.  At  the  edge  of  a  large  bog 
of  pitcher  plants  he  picked  one  and  silt 
open  the  stalk  to  show  me  the  hundreds  of 
insects,  moths  and  ants,  being  digested  by 
the  plant  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  stalk. 

Everything  In  Big  Thicket  seems  to  have  a 
story,  drama,  or  a  mystery.  Unfortunately, 
this  land  that  breeds  such  interesting  leg- 
ends, is  in  Iteslf  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a 
legend.  Big  Thicket,  once  a  known  three  mil- 
lion acres,  but  now  considered  about  300.000, 
Is  fast  disappearing.  Most  of  Its  wilderness 
was  raped  decades  ago  when  timber  harvests 
cleaned  out  the  virgin  forests,  leaving  de- 
nuded chaos  and  disintegrating  skwmlll 
towns  behind.  Fortunately.  Big  Thicket  even- 
tually recuperates.  If  given  a  chance. 

Today,  however,  the  last  300,000  acres  of 
Big  Thicket  are  under  renewed  attack.  The 
entire  acreage  is  privately  owned,  most  of 
it  by  five  lumber  companies.  Lumbermen, 
pipeline  comparUes.  and  real  estate  promoters 
are  racing  to  carve  up  Big  Thicket  at  the  dis- 
maying rate  of  fifty  acres  a  day. 

But  an  ever  Increasing  number  of  Texans — 
keenly  aware  of  their  state's  lack  of  public 
land.  Its  dwindling  natural  areas,  its  mere 
106  miles  of  trails — are  becoming  seriously 
concerned  over  Big  Thicket.  They  know  it 
Is  now  or  never  if  significant  parts  of  Big 
Thicket  are  to  be  saved.  Conservationists 
throughout  the  state  are  supporting  a  U.S. 
Senate  bill  for  100.000  acres  for  a  Big  Thicket 
National  Park. 
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PRESroEST  NIXON'S  DRAFT  PLANS 

Mr.  SC^WEIKER.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  momtog's  Philadelphia  Inqioirer,  I 
noticed  a  tJPI  dispatch  indicating  that 
President  Nixon  is  considering  issuing 
an  Executive  order  directing  the  Selective 
Service  Syjtem  to  put  into  effect  a  ran- 
dom selection  method,  implementing  the 
'•youngest  first"  and  "1-year  eligibility" 
principles. 

These  principles  were  endorsed  by  the 
President  in  his  May  13.  1969.  message 
to  Congresi  on  draft  reform,  and  I  am 
pleased  tojeam  that  these  meritorious 
proposals  Will  be  implemented. 

As  the  si)onsor  of  the  Draft  Reform 
Act  of  196f  which  includes  these  pro- 
posals as  w^l  as  proposals  for  a  national 
manpower  bool,  computerized  selection 
methods,  mjandatory  national  standards 
for  exemptions  and  deferments,  and  a 
6-year  terrd  for  the  Selective  Service  Di- 
rector. I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
immediate  4eed  to  reform  the  grossly  in- 
equitable a4d  arbitrary  draft  system  as 
currently  prkcticed  by  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice.- i  commend  President  Nixon  for 
takm^  the  leadership  initiative  in  be- 
ginning to  make  these  reforms. 

The  President's  action  will  be  particu- 
larly important  at  this  time  as  our  young 
n  to  their  campuses.  There 
isiderable  speculation  in  the 
kmong  legislators,  that  the 
i  caused  the  disruption  of  so 
many  institiitions  has  not  abated,  and 
there  is  grtet  concern  over  what  will 
happen  this  fall. 

One  of  th^  factors  which  causes  some 
of  this  studeht  unrest  is  the  continuation 
of  archaic  governmental  practices  and 
procedures,  ihich  convinces  young  peo- 
ple that  their  Government  is  no  longer 
relevant  to  Imodem  problems.  Perhaps 
laic  system  in  Government, 
rhich  is  most  directly  related 
k  people,  is  the  draft  system. 
T^e  President's  action  in  mak- 
em  more  equitable  will  go 
,^  ,-,  -  P^^^'d  showing  young  and 
old  alike  that  we  are  concerned  with  im- 
proving our  ^titutions.  and  that  unfair 
systems  can  and  will  be  changed. 

Although  ram  pleased  with  the  Presi- 
dents  steps,  I  am  distressed  that  the  ap- 
parent motivation  for  utilizing  the  Exec- 
utive order  mechanism  is  the  dim  pros- 
pects for  congressional  action.  Of  all 
the  many  im:)ortant  measures  which  we 
have  before  us.  and  in  committees,  I 
think  draft  re  form  ranks  high  in  priority 
both  because  3f  its  impact  on  every  com- 
munity in  America,  every  family  and 
every  young  man,  and  because  of  the 
symbolic  imoortance  it  has  obtained 
among  our  restless  youth. 

I  do  not  call  for  an  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  our  driift  system,  or  for  any  dras- 
tic measures  involving  our  military 
manpower.  Measures  such  as  these  de- 
mand careful  investigation  and  review 
I  do.  however,  believe  that  we  must  at 
least  take  thd  minimum  steps  to  insure 
that  the  adm  nistrative  system  through 
which  we  imp  ement  our  draft  and  mili- 
tary manpower  policies  be  revised  to 
elimmate  maiy  of  its  rusty  and  inequi- 
table procedu'es. 

Fortunately,   we  have  the  benefit  of 
the  exhaustive!  study  conducted  in  1967 
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by  the  Marshall  Commission,  officially 
known  as  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Selective  Service,  whose  200- 
page  report  contained  many  outstanding 
recommendations  for  the  mechanical 
improvements  I  am  talking  about.  This 
report  provides  a  solid  base  for  congres- 
sional review  of  our  draft  system,  which 
should  help  speed  congressional  consid- 
eration of  proposed  changes. 

Mr.  President,  .we  in  Congress  have 
been  talking  about  living  up  to  our  re- 
spoasibilities,  and  not  abdicating  them 
to  the  executive  branch,  in  a  number  of 
broad  areas,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 
I  think  the  area  of  draft  reform,  which 
involves  both  domestic  and  military  pol- 
icies, calls  for  equal  congressional  re- 
sponsibility, and  I  hope  we  can  consider 
widespread  reform  of  our  draft  system 
at  the  earliest  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  UPI  article  on  President 
Nixon's  draft  plans  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
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to  take  his  chances  of  being  drafted  wi»h 
the   19-year-olds.  * 

Thus,  the  years  of  uncertainty  that  manv 
men  now  face  from  the  time  they  become 
19  until  they  pass  25  would  be  voided  and 
a  youth  could  make  more  deHnlte  plans  fn, 
his  future.  ^ 


STUDENT  LOAN   FUND  ACTION 
VITAL 


Ndcon  To  Begin  Random  Draft  Selectton 
Soon 

Washington,  September  3.— President  Nix- 
on, giving  up  hope  that  Congress  will  create 
a  drift  lottery  this  year,  has  decided  to  es- 
tablish a  random  selection  system  of  his  own, 
It  was  learned  Wednesday. 

It  was  not  known  when  Mr.  Nixon  will  Issue 
an  executive  order  directing  the  Selective 
Service  System  to  Implement  a  random  selec- 
tion method.  But  the  order  Is  expected  soon, 
as  Mr.  Nixon  Indicated  In  remarks  to  the 
nations  governors  at  Colorado  Springs  Mon- 
day. 

CHANCES    DIM 

The  President  proposed  last  spring  that 
Congress  rewrite  the  Selective  Service  law  to 
provide  for  lottery  selection.  And  although 
many  members  of  Congress  are  critical  of  the 
present  draft  law.  House  and  Senate  leaders 
have  indicated  chances  are  dim  that  draft 
legislation  can  be  considered  this  year. 

So.  sources  said.  Mr.  Nixon  has  decided  to 
act  on  his  own  and  create  a  lottery  system  by 
reversing  the  order  of  call  and  drafting  19- 
year-olds  first— action  he  Is  authorized  to 
take  as  Chief  Executive. 

To  a  draft-eligible  youth,  Mr.  Nixon's  plan 
would  mean  only  one  year  of  uncertainty  In- 
stead of  two,  three,  four  or  even  five  years 
under  the  current  system  when  the  oldest, 
the  25-year-olds,  are  taken  first. 


UNCERTAINTY    REDTJCED 

Here  is  the  way  It  would  work: 
—The  Selective  Service  System  would  begin 
drafting  the  youngest  men  first — probably 
those  in  their  19th  year.  Assuming  this  was 
the  'prime  age  group,"  local  draft  boards 
would  be  Instructed  to  fill  their  monthly 
quotas  with  the  oldest  19-year  olds  avail- 
able. 

— To  make  sure  that  men  with  birthdays 
at  any  particular  time  of  the  month  did  not 
enjoy  an  advantage  or  suffer  a  disadvan- 
tage, draft  calls  would  be  issued  at  different 
times  of  the  month. 

—In  the  first  year  of  transition,  those 
above  20  and  not  yet  26  would  be  placed  In 
the  first  year  pool  with  the  19-year-olds. 

— If  a  man  got  past  his  19th  year,  he  could 
assume  that  he  would  never  be  drafted  un- 
less a  national  emergency  required  that  the 
prime  age  group  be  expanded  In  order  to  fill 
larger  draft  calls. 

— College  deferments  would  be  provided 
but  when  a  man  graduated  he  would  be 
placed  in  the  prime  age  group  and  would  have 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
in  an  editorial  published  on  August  17 
1969,  the  Washington  Post  pointed  out 
the  necessity  for  prompt  and  final  con- 
gressional action  to  restore  private  loan 
funds  for  students.  A  further  story 
which  appeared  in  the  Post  on  August  21 
1969.  describes  the  impact  that  higli  in-' 
terest  rates  are  having  on  the  student 
loan  program. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  prospective  col- 
lege and  business  school  applicants  are 
in  need  of  loans  from  commercial  lend- 
ing institutions,  and  are  unlikely  to  re- 
ceive them  unless  Congress  acts.  I  am 
sure  every  Member  of  Congress  spoke  to 
dozens  of  parents,  school  officials  and 
hopeful  students  about  this  situation 
during  the  August  adjournment. 

In  setting  up  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program.  Congress  in  effect  as- 
signed to  private  business  a  large  share 
of  the  student  financial  aid  load.  Put 
another  way,  we  assigned  a  large  bodv  of 
students  to  private  business  for  financ- 
ing their  education.  We  cannot  now  turn 
our  backs  on  these  boys  and  girls  when 
the  lending  institutions  say:  "The  inter- 
est rate  is  too  low  to  make  a  sufficient 
profit  on  your  loan." 

The  Washington  Post  points  out  that 
920,000  students  will  seek  to  borrow 
about  $800  million  under  this  program. 
Congress  has  the  responsibility  to  assure 
that  these  students  do  obtain  loans.  We 
must  do  that  by  completing  action  on 
S.  2721.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  entitled  "A  Question  of  Re- 
sponsibility," appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  August  17,  1969,  and  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Loan  Fund  Crisis  Hits 
Thousands  of  Students,"  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Post  August  21.  1969.  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  urge  that  they 
be  read  by  every  Member  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A    QlTESTION    OP   RESPONSIBILrTT 

As  a  consequence  of  Inflation,  college  tui- 
tion has  risen  substantially  In  the  past  year, 
and  the  price  of  borrowing  money  to  pay  for 
tuition  has  skyrocketed.  A  college  student 
must  pay  anywhere  from  8  to  10  per  cent 
interest  these  days.  If  he  wishes  to  borrow 
money  from  a  bank.  Even  then,  the  bank 
probably  won't  lend  him  anything  unless 
the  government  will  underwrite  the  loan; 
and  the  government  cannot  underwrite  stu- 
dent loans  now  for  more  than  7  per  cent. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  the  Senate,  Just 
before  It  recessed,  passed  a  bill  Introduced 
by  Senator  Javlts  authorizing  the  govern- 
ment to  pay  an  Incentive  allowance  of  up 
to  3  per  cent  of  guaranteed  student  loans 
that  exceed  the  present  statutory  interest 
ceiling  of  7  per  cent.  The  House,  however, 
went  home  without  action  on  a  companion 
measure.  It  is  agreed  that  the  bill  will  be 
brought  up  In  the  House  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  on  Sept.  15  when  Congress  recon- 
venes and  with  a  proviso  that  It  be  retro- 
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active  to  Aug.  15.  This  means  that  the  banks, 
if  they  want  to,  can  bail  Congress  out  of  its 
delinquency — can  make  loans  during  the 
crucial  months  ahead  with  reasonable  con- 
fidence that  they  will  be  reimbursed.  The 
president  has  asked  them  to  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  Congress  will  complete  Its 
work  when  It  returns  from  Its  holiday.  One 
hopes  they  will  do  so. 

About  920,000  students,  in  vocational  train- 
ing institutions  as  well  as  in  colleges,  will 
geek  to  borrow  something  like  »800  million 
this  fall  under  the  guaranteed  loan  program. 
Most  of  these,  having  negotiated  loans  ear- 
lier, will  be  preferred  customers  and  will  no 
doubt  get  the  funds  they  need.  But  some 
200,000  students,  most  of  them  Just  entering 
college,  will  be  up  against  it  unless  the  banks 
respond  sympathetically  to  their  need. 

On  the  part  of  the  House,  amends  are  in 
order.  To  have  left  this  matter  up  In  the  air 
BO  near  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year 
is  bizarre — even  by  House  standards.  Con- 
gressmen have  lectured  college  students  In- 
terminably on  the  subject  of  responsibility 
and  have  legislated  Incontinently  to  punish 
irresponsibility.  When  they  come  back  to 
Washington,  they  might  try  supplementing 
their  precepts  by  seUlng  the  students  a  more 
impressive  example  of  responsible  conduct. 

LOAN  Fund  Crisis  Hits  Thousands  of 

STUDENTS 

(By  Linda  Mathews) 

LOS  Angeles.— Tim  McClenaghan,  a  19- 
year-old  honor  student,  is  learning  about  In- 
flation firsthand.  And  if  "Hm  seems  a  little 
young  to  be  dabbling  in  high  finance,  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students,  some 
even  younger.  In  the  same  predicament. 

They  are  the  college  students  who  were 
confident  Uncle  Sam  would  help  them  finance 
the  coming  years  schooling,  and  have  dis- 
covered that  regardless  of  their  grades  or 
financial  need,  the  federal  money  Is  simply 
not  available  in  many  cases. 

Autl-inflationary  devices  have  created  a 
shortage  of  federal  funds. 

And  the  recent  rise  In  the  prime  interest 
rate  to  8 1/2  per  cent  has  dried  up  the  supply 
of  government-insured  bank  loans. 

Caught  in  the  squeeze  are  the  students 
and  their  parents,  many  of  whom  have  been 
urging  Congress  to  boost  outlays  for  student 
aid  programs.  But  with  only  six  weeks  re- 
maining before  the  fall  term  begins  there  Is 
almost  no  possibility  of  action. 

The  crisis  comes  as  a  shock  to  most  families 
primarily  because  the  government  In  the  past 
five  years  has  been  uncontunonly  generous, 
appropriating  upward  of  $400  million  a  year 
in  grants,  work-study  scholarships  and  low- 
Interest  national  defense  student  loans. 

BURDEN  SHU'l'ED 

When  taxpayers  began  to  balk  three  years 
ago  at  government  spending.  Congress  voted 
to  shift  some  of  this  burden  to  private  banks. 
which  made  federally  Insured  loans  available. 

As  a  result,  about  a  sixth  of  the  nation's 
6.2  minion  college  and  university  students 
last  year  received  financial  aid.  and  even  more 
were  eligible. 

This  year,  In  the  words  of  a  California 
university  administrator,  "the  merry-go- 
rotind  stopped." 

I  applied  for  every  kind  of  scholarship  and 
loan  that's  available,"  says  Tim  McClenaghan. 
whose  mother— a  divorcee— supports  "nm  and 
two  younger  children  on  the  $6,000  she  earns 
each  year  as  a  grocery  checker.  "And  I  didn't 
get  anything." 

The  reason  for  Tim's  plight  Is  that  UCLA, 
like  other  major  universities,  is  required  to 
help  the  neediest  students,  many  of  them 
poverty  level  youngsters  recruited  under  the; 
educational  opportunity  program. 

Now  these  students  are  on  camptis.  Just  as 
federal  financing  has  leveled  off.  and  the 
deans  are  discovering  money  problems. 


Money  aviftllable  for  the  three  major  stu- 
dent aid  programs  amounts  to  only  61  per 
cent  of  the  requests  from  eduactlonal  Institu- 
tions, according  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion.. 

The  eetlmated  $603  million  available  In 
the  coming  academic  year  falls  far  short  of 
the  $814  million  requested  and  the  $682 
million  approved  by  regional  panels. 

This  difference  has  created  panic  on  cam- 
puses, and  means  no  money  for  Tim 
McClenaghan. 

PSICKNT    IS    UNPROITTABLE 

Bank  loans,  though  more  expensive  than 
the  defense  student  loans  (which  are  paid 
at  3  per  cent  Interest),  allow  a  student  to 
borrow  up  to  $1,500  a  year  at  7  per  cent 
interest,  with  payment  beginning  nine 
months  after  graduation. 

Fy)r  students  whose  adjusted  family  Income 
(after  deductions  but  before  taxes)  Is  below 
$15,000.  the  government  subsidizes  Interest 
payments  whUe  the  student  Is  in  college. 

But  with  tight  money  prevailing  during 
the  past  two  years,  7  per  cent  Interest  has 
been  unprofitable  for  banks. 

When  the  prime  lending  rate  soared  to  8' 2 
per  cent  In  June— 1  "2  per  cent  above  the 
maximum  the  government  was  willing  to 
pay — the  bankers  warned  that  they  would  be 
forced  to  curtail  or  end  their  participation. 

In  the  past  two  months  bankers  have  come 
to  realize  how  much  money  they  are  losing 
on  each  loan,  which  Is  not  Just  the  difference 
between  the  7  and  S'i  per  cent  rates.  Pew 
borrowers  get  the  loans  at  the  prime  rate, 
most  instead  paying  upwards  of  10  per  cent. 
In  the  face  of  these  losses,  the  bankers 
have  told  Congress  that  if  changes  are  not 
made,  about  a  third  of  the  freshmen — or 
220,000  students — applying  for  new  loans  for 
fall  will  be  turned  away. 

The  administration  bill — delayed  for 
months  while  presldental  advisers  haggled— 
would  let  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  peg  the  Interest  rate  above  the 
present  7  per  cent  celling  whenever  com- 
mercial rates  are  high. 

Althotigh  the  bill.  "The  Insured  Student 
Loan  Emergency  Amendments  of  1969."  was 
rushed  through  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  action  on  the  House  floor 
has  been  delayed  by  a  controversy  over  a 
rider  that  would  withhold  funds  from  dissi- 
dents. Now  a  final  vote  cannot  come  until  the 
House  reconvenes  In  September.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  White  House  Is  urging  the  banks 
to  continue  the  student  loans  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  Congress  will  act  when  it 
returns. 


UTAH'S  JOHN  MOONEY  TAKES 
HELM  OF  NATIONAL  FOOTBALL 
WRITERS    ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  honor 
came  to  Utah  and  the  Intermountain 
West  recently  when  the  veteran  sports 
editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  John 
Mooney,  was  sworn  in  as  the  26th  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Football  Writers  As- 
sociation of  America. 

The  association  lists  1,102  members 
on  its  rolls,  making  it  the  largest  orga- 
nization of  sportswriters  in  the  Nation. 

As  evidenced  by  the  burgeoning  game 
attendance  and  wide  public  attention 
given  to  key  games  and  players,  foot- 
ball has  really  come  of  age  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  men  such  as  John 
Mooney,  equipped  with  talented  pens  and 
keen  insight,  who  have  helped  millions 
,  of  Americans  to  vicariously  live  the  great 
moments  of  the  sport. 

It  should  be  noted  that  John  is  the 
first  intermoimtain  sports  writer  in  the 
28-year  history  of  the  National  Foot- 


ball Writers  Association  to  become  pres- 
ident of  the  prestigious  group. 

Typically.  John  spreads  the  credit  for 
his  selection  aroimd  to  the  newspaper 
he  has  served  well  for  30  years,  and  to 
the  coaches,  athletic  directors,  publicists, 
and  players  whom  he  has  worked  with 
during  that  time. 

We  in  Utah  are  particularly  proud  of 
John  and  the  recognition  he  has  brought 
to  his  State.  I  am  confident  he  will  do 
an  excellent  job  as  head  of  the  associa- 
tion during  the  centennial  year  of  college 
football. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  articles  re- 
garding the  selection  of  John  Mooney  as 
president  of  the  National  Football 
Writers  Association.  One  is  a  news  arti- 
cle published  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune: 
the  other  is  a  column  written  by  the  new 
president,  also  published  in  the  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Mooney  To  Take  Football  Reins 

Chicago— John  Mooney,  veteran  sports 
editor  of  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Friday  will 
become  the  26th  president  of  the  National 
Football   Writers   Association   of   America. 

Mooney  succeeds  Dave  Campbell  of  the 
Waco  News-Tribune  as  head  of  the  largest 
organization  of  sports  writers  in  the  nation. 
Dick  Herbert  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News- 
Observer  moves  up  to  Mooney 's  first  vice 
presidential  chair. 

EARLV    AWARD 

In  preliminary  ceremonies  Thursday. 
Mooney  was  presented  the  gavel  from  out- 
going "president  Campbell.  The  ceremonies 
were  held  during  a  special  luncheon. 

The  Football  Writers  Association  was 
founded  in  1941  when  Wilfrid  Smith  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  was  named  president  in  the 
course  of  the  annual  All-Star  week  in  Chi- 
cago. 

SECOND    PRESIDENT 

Charles  Johnson  of  the  Minneapolis  Star- 
Tribune  was  the  second  to  head  the  grid 
writers.  He  was  followed  by  Francis  Powers, 
former  New  York  writer  who  headed  the 
Shrine  East-West  game;  then  Bill  Lelser.  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Raymond  John- 
son of  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  Hal  Mld- 
dlesworth  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
H.  G.  Salslnger  of  the  Detroit  News. 

G.  W.  (Sec.)  Taylor  of  the  Des  Moines 
register  followed  as  president,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Bill  Rives  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  Rube  Samuelsen  of  the  Pasadena  Star 
News,  Tom  Slier  of  the  Knoxvllle  News  Sen- 
tinel and  Chet  Smith  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press. 

OTHER    CHIEFS 


Then  came  Leo  Plcher  of  the  Chicago 
American,  Flem  Hall  of  the  Port  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  Paul  Zimmerman  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les "nmes,  Purman  Blsher  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Murray  Olderman  of  the  News- 
paper Enterprise  Assn. 

In  recent  years,  the  football  writers  have 
been  headed  by  Jerry  Llska,  Associated  Press 
in  Chicago;  Bert  McGrane  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register.  Blackle  Sherrod  of  the  Dallas 
Times-Herald,  Jack  Murphy  of  the  San  Diego 
Union,  Freddie  Russell  of  the  Nash\ille  Ban- 
ner. Amle  Burdlck  of  the  Syracuse  Herald- 
Journal.  Maury  White  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  and  Campbell. 

Mooney  will  serve  during  the  Centennial 
celebration  of  college  football. 

GREAT    HONOR 

In  accepting  the  gavel,  the  new  president 
said.  "I  think  this  honor  Is  shared  by  all  of 
us  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area,  and  espe- 
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clally  the  newest.  b«8t-balance<l  of  the  m»Jor 
conferences,  the  Western  Athletic  Confer- 
ence. 

"That  a  fepresentattve  of  the  Rocklea 
should  be  cl^oeen  to  represent  college  foot- 
ball during  »ta  centennial  year  Is  a  great 
honor  for  me,  for  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  and 
for  the  coaches  and  players  who  have  made 
football  respited  nationally  in  our  time  " 
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I  think  Dick  would  have  been  here  with 
other  friends  from  Utah  to  see  Old  John  take 
the  gavel  Friday,  without  realizing  that  he 
was  slated  to  receive  an  honor,  too. 
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Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 10  the  State  of  Alaska  will  offer 
for  lease  about  430.000  acres  of  land  In 
the  Arctic.  This  sale  will  trigger  develop- 
ment of  an  enormous  oil  field  which  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

There  are  many  problems  connected 
with  this  development:  questions  that 
deal  with  such  topics  as  employment,  the 
poverty  of  Alaska  villages,  and  the  en- 
vironment. 

Recently,  the  Anchorage  Dally  News 
published  a  series  of  articles  written  by 
one  of  Its  reporters,  Tom  Brown,  which 
deal  with  the  Arctic  oil  developments  and 
particularly  concentrates  on  the  environ- 
mental problems  Involved. 

Without  question,  this  is  the  finest 
piece  of  journalism  to  emerge  thus  far 
In  connection  with  the  oil  discoveries. 
Mr.  Brown  devoted  many  months  to  the 
preparation  of  this  series,  and  the  E>ally 
News  published  It  prominently,  giving  it 
the  Importance  in  Alaska  that  it  de- 
serves. 

The  series  of  articles  represents  an  art- 
ful blend  of  information  and  opinion.  Its 
message  Is  clear:  the  oil  developments 
must  be  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  our 
Nation,  but  in  permitting  this  develop- 
ment Government  must  set  rational 
standards  for  the  companies  to  follow 
and  enforce  those  standards. 

The  industry  and  Government  can 
work  together  in  the  North  to  tap  a 
source  of  needed  fuel  and  to  do  so  with- 
out destroying  one  of  the  earth's  last 
great  wilderness  areas. 

I  commend  Mr.  Brown's  articles  to  the 
Senate  as  a  concise,  brilliant  assessment 
of  the  problems  and  the  opportunities 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire series  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Man  and  PLAN^r  Earth 
On  page  one  today,  The  Daily  News  Is  start- 
ing the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  entitled 
The  69  Oil  Rush. 

Product  of  six  weeks  of  research,  reporting 
interviews  by  staff  writer  Tom  Brown,  it  U,  an 
attempt  to  put  the  North  Slope  oil  discovery 
in  a  context  broader  than  greed,  a  context 
that  pivots  around  one  overwhelming  ques- 

WUl  the  people  of  thl£  state,  bedazzled  by 
the  dollars  In  store,  sit  by  whUe  the  environ- 
ment is  compromised  or  destroyed? 

Orderly  development  calls  for  inteUlgence 
for  careful  planning,  for  guideUnee  clearly 
understood  by  Industry,  leet  the  rape  of  the 
planet  conUnue  to  produce  the  same  bitter 
harvest  we  have  reaped  elsewhere  In  the 
United  States. 

We  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  introduce 
this  series,  on  the  Opinion  Page,  than  to  re- 
print the  observations  of  Norman  Cousins 
editor  of  the  Saturday  Review,  which  ap- 
peared In  that  magazine  April  23  of  this  year 
Here  Is  Mr.  Coufllna: 

The  English  historian-critic  A.  L  Rowse 
has  identified  one  of  the  most  persistent  and 
coetly  tragedies  In  history:  People  Involved 
m  a  great  crlsU  or  upheaval  seldom  under- 
stand what  Is  happening  to  them.  So  it  was 


m  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  when  the  Athenian. 
neither  comprehended  that  they  were  Uvi^ 
in  a  golden  age  nor  that  It  would  pass  riDirtT; 
nto  a  period  of  fierce  disintegration.  So  wJ 
in  the  last  phasee  of  the  Byzantine  Emoiw' 
when  people  directed  their  thoughts  and  en 
erglee  to  everyday  matters  rather  than  to  th." 
ground«well8  that  were  to  break  apart  Ui7i, 
civlllaatlon.  ^       ^*'* 

What  U  It  that  people  today  fall  to  under 
stand  about  what  is  happemng  to  them? 
What  Is  happening  is  that  they  are  usln» 
up  their  planet  at  a  fearsome  rate  and  mav 
soon  pass  the  point  where  their  total  habitat 
can  sustain  human  life.  Man's  world  i. 
slipping  away  from  him.  His  habits  hi, 
thoughts,  his  actions,  run  counter  to  thi. 
essentials  of  his  existence.  He  has  created 
national  governments  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  him  maximum  protection  but  he 
has  no  way  of  protecting  himself  against 
the  governments.  In  the  act  of  contendlne 
with  one  another,  the  governments  have  be 
come  instruments  of  race  suicide  and  worw 
holocaust. 

Whatever  man's  successes  In  Intermediate 
organization,    he    has    failed    to    create    an 
organization  of  the  whole.  His  finest  energies 
have  gone  Into  interim  projects.  The  need 
to   apply   his   intelligence   to   the  opera-ton 
of    human    society   Itself   has    yet   to   lav  a 
claim  on  his  awareness  or  his  reason    After 
at  least  200,000  years  of  evolution,  mans  in- 
stincts and  tropisms  are  still  strongly  tribal 
Most  of  what  man  does  Is  Irrelevant  to  his 
main  problems:  his  Ingenuity  has  been  an. 
p  led  to  everything  except  the  need  to  make 
his   planet  safe   for   human   habitation    He 
has  cut  Into  his  natural  environment  with 
large  slashes.  His  sources  of  food  are  being 
sealed  over  by  the  tar  and  cement  or  his 
cities    and    highways.    Next    to    destructive 
force,  he  produces  nothing  In  greater  volume 
than  his  garbage.  He  has  made  his  skv  an 
open  sewer  and  his  rivers  and  lakes  a  poison- 
ous   brew.   He  has  pumped   his  foul  wastes 
into   the   seas   and    has  stared   balefullv  at 
billions  of  floating  dead  fish. 

Instead  of  fort:lfylng  his  plants  aeainst 
insects  with  rich  loam  and  compost,  he  has 
attacked  them  Indiscriminately  with  chem- 
icals violating  the  chain  of  life  and  killing 
off  the  birds  that  are  far  more  essential  to 
his  own  spirit  than  many  of  his  commodities 
By  going  against  nature,  he  has  warred 
against  beauty  of  line,  movement  and 
sound.    He   has   been   mucking  up   hl=   r,wn 

f^^^f'   n'i*  ^^^  *^^  arrogance  to  go  search- 
ing for  life  elsewhere  In  the  universe 

*y^l  ^^  ^^°  happening  to  people  that 
they  dont  understand  Is  that  they  have  made 
a  geographical  entity  out  of  their  worid  T^1»h- 
^^1*  PWlofophy  for  ennobling  it,  a  plan  for 
conserving  it.  or  an  organization  for  sustain- 
ing  It.  Men  crave  to  do  good,  to  act  reason- 
ab^  and  think  decently.  Lut  goodness  and 
decency  and  wisdom  must  have  a  worid  pur- 
pose  In  our  time  If  life  and  thought  are  to 
have  any  meaning  at  all. 

If  the  Job  Is  to  be  done.  It  will  have  to  be 
done  by  people.  The  people  must  lead  and 
Shape  their  governments.  The  people  must 
cr^te  a  way  of  governing  the  governments. 
Hence  our  proposal  to  a  foundation   or  to 
a  man  about  to  start  a  foundation:    Make 
available  the  funds  for  creating  a  private 
body  under  some  such  name  as  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  World's  Future.  Bring  together 
men  of  the  stature,  outlook,  knowledge,  and 
moral  Imagination  of  Lester  Pearson   Sarve- 
palU  Radhakrishnan,  Zafrullah  Kahn  Andrei 
Sakharov,  Harrison  Brown.  Pay  them  each  a 
salary  comparable  to  what  men  heading  the 
large  corporations  command.  Tell  them  to 
rega'd  themselves  as  members  of  the  human 
race  first  and  as  nationals  second.  Ask  them 
to  consider  the  problem  of  the  whole  above 
and  distinct  from  the  problems  of  the  parts. 
Ask  them  to  tell  people  what  Is  happening 
to  their  world.  Give  them  the  Job  of  prepar- 
ing a  much  more  important  annual  docu- 
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ment  than  the  reports  on  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion issued  by  the  individual  heads  of  gov- 
ernments. Their  report  would  be  on  the  State 
of  Mankind. 

Ask  them  to  help  create  ideao  to  which  peo- 
ple can  respond  in  making  their  world  con- 
genial for  human  life.  True,  they  wUl  have 
only  words  at  their  disposal.  If  they  are  the 
right  words,  they  will  be  enough. 

(From  the  Anchorage  Daily  News] 

The   '69   Oil  Rush:    Alaska's   Chau-engb — 

Oil  and  WnjjERNESs 


(By  Tom  Brown) 
(Note. — Dally     News     Staff     Writer     Tom 
Brown  has  spent  the  past  six  weeks  research- 
ing and  writing  this  special  series,  "The  1969 

Oil  Rush."  ^  ,.     „ 

(He  has  read  hundreds  of  pagee  of  back- 
ground material,  interviewed  dozens  of  per- 
sons— including  oil  men,  state  and  federal 
officials,  biologists,  conservationists.  He  has 
traveled  to  Fairbanks,  Juneau  and  the  site 
of  the  fantastic  oil  discovery,  the  North 
Slope.  In  all,  he  collected  more  than  30,000 
words  of  notes  along  the  way. 

(Today  is  the  first  In  a  series  of  articles 
entitled  ""The  '69  Oil  Rush"— part  of  Alaska 
In  Transition.) 
Alaska   is   facing   Its   first  environmental 

crisis.  ,,       J 

Two  of  its  most  valuable  resources — oil  and 
wilderness — are  In  conflict. 

The  arena  Is  the  North  Slope,  the  remote 
Arctic  desert  that  runs  across  the  top  of  the 
state  between  the  frigid  Beaufort  Sea  and 
the  majestic  Brooks  Range. 

The  problem  is  how  to  allow  development 
of  -Alaska's  Immense  oil  riches,  in  which  the 
oil  industry,  the  state  and  the  nation  all 
have  such  a  tremendous  stake,  while  keeping 
damage  to  wilderness  areas  at  a  minimum. 
The  flat  tundra,  locked  in  the  Iron  grip 
of  winter  for  neaxly  nine  months  of  the 
year,  visited  briefly  by  a  cool,  bright  sum- 
mer, has  been  called  one  of  the  last  major 
areas  of  untouched  wilderness  In  the  United 
Statee  Monotonously  fiat.  It  Is  nonetheless 
credited,  by  those  who  know  It.  with  a  subtle, 
fragile  beauty.  It  Is  home  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  caribou,  the  marauding  packs 
of  wolves  these  gentle  animals  attract,  the 
rare  and  beautiful  barren-ground  grizzly  and 
uncovmted  mUllonS  of  migratory  birds. 

Beneath  this  unusual  landscape  lies  the 
oil-  bllUons  of  barrels  of  it,  a  treasure  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  oU  companies  and, 
through  their  taxes,  of  potentially  enormous 
benefit  to  the  state  and  Its  residents. 

Dally  the  oil  companies  continue  build- 
ing roads  and  airports,  drilUng  exploratory 
wells  and  financing  extensive  seismic  ex- 
ploration. Dally  this  activity  is  transforming 
the  North  Slope.  And  dally  the  descripUon 
of  it  as  an  untouched  wilderness  becomes 
increasingly  obsolete. 

This  is  the  core  of  the  current  crisis. 
It  Is  a  crisis  that  goes  to  the  root  of  funda- 
mental American  beUefs  about  free  enter- 
prise and  government  and  raises  basic  ques- 
tions about  the  relationship  between  man 
and  his  environment. 
It  is  a  crisis  because  so  much  Is  at  stake. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  oil.  Virtually 
all  authorities — government,  industry  and 
otherwise — agree  that  the  income  from  it 
will  transform  Alaska  from  a  pauper  state 
into  one  of  the  wealthiest:  It  will  turn  enor- 
mous profits  for  a  number  of  major  oil  com- 
panies, whose  health  is  Important  to  the 
national  well-being;  and,  on  a  larger  scale, 
it  will  allow  the  United  States  to  close  the 
gap  between  the  amount  of  oil  It  produces 
and  the  amount  it  uses,  a  development  with 
profoxmd  Implications  for  American  foreign 
policy. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  wlldex- 
ness.  It  Is  scarcer  already  than  oil  and  con- 
servationists (and  a  few  oilmen  as  well) 
believe  that  In  the  long   run  it  may  prove 


more  valuable.  Alaska  Is  America's  last  big 
piece  of  It  and  the  North  Slope  constltutee 
a  considerable  part  of  what  wilderness  Alaska 
has  left. 

But  as  Important  as  the  Impact  of  oil  de- 
velopm«nt  on  the  North  Slope  Is,  the  prece- 
dents for  oil  operations  set  there  may  be 
of  still  greateir  significance. 

It  has  been  argued  that  what  happens  to 
the  Slope  Is  of  lltUe  consequence  because 
it  Is  a  remote,  Inhospitable  region,  largely 
uninhabited  and  of  little  practical  value  to 
most  of  the  state's  people. 

But  about  half  of  Alaska's  land  mass  and 
vast  offshore  areas  are  underlain  with  geo- 
logical formations  that  the  oil  Industry  con- 
siders most  promising.  It  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  some  of  these  areas  will  be  pro- 
ductive— and  some  of  them  are  of  vastly 
greater  immediate  importance  to  the  quality 
of  life  in  Alaska  than  the  No(rth  Slope.  Bristol 
Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  are  two  good 
examples. 

The  manner  In  which  the  oil  companies 
are  allowed  to  develop  the  Prudhoe  Bay  fields 
could  have  a  decisive  Infiuence  on  how  oil 
discoveries  in  the  rest  of  the  state  are  man- 
aged. Biologists  fear  that  any  but  the  high- 
est possible  development  standards  could 
have  catastrophic  effects  on  other  valuable 
resources — fish,  waterfowl  and  big  game  as 
well  as  the  wilderness  value  of  the  land. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  Immense  quanti- 
ties of  oil  xmder  the  tundra  must  be  gotten 
out.  At  this  nation's  current  stage  of  techno- 
logical development,  oil  is  a  vital  resource. 

It  seems  equally  obvious  that  In  getting  It 
out,  Alaska  must  avoid  the  environmental 
disasters  that  have  gone  hand-ln-hand  with 
industrial  development  in  so  much  of  the 
country. 

How  to  do  this  raises  a  great  number  of 
complicated  questions: 

Is  It  technically  possible  to  remove  the  oil 
without  ruining  the  North  Slope's  wilderness 
values?  If  not,  how  much  damage  can  be 
considered  acceptable? 

If  the  tundra  Is  damaged  now,  can  It  be 
repaired?  What  affect  will  oil  development 
have  on  the  wildfowl,  the  grizzlies,  the  cari- 
bou and  the  wolves  on  land,  the  fish  in  the 
streams  and  the  seals,  walrus,  whales  and 
polar  bears  offshore? 

Perhaps  most  Important,  what  Is  the  oil 
Industry's  responsibility  In  developing  the 
North  Slope  oU  discovery?  What  Is  govern- 
ment's responsibility?  What  Is  the  pubUc  re- 
sponsibility? 

Six  weeks  of  research  and  dozens  of  Inter- 
views have  provided  no  more  than  provi- 
sional answers  to  many  of  these  questions 
and  scores  of  others.  But  they  are  questions 
that  are  being  asked  and  debated  in  the  oil 
Industry,  in  government  and  among  conser- 
vationists; they  are  questions  that  are  of 
vital  Importance  to  the  future  of  the  state; 
they  are  questions  which  should  be  raised, 
refined  and  debated  In  the  public  forum. 
That  is  the  object  of  thU  series  of  articles. 
But  in  order  to  understand  the  urgency  of 
the  problem  Alaska  now  faces  It  Is  necessary 
first  to  understand  the  fundamental  Impor- 
tance of  both  oil  and  wilderness. 
That  Is  where  this  story  begins. 

News  That  Rocked  the  State 
(By  Tom  Brown) 

The  announcement  that  was  to  have  such 
dramatic  impact  on  Alaska  came  just  a  little 
more  t>'«"  a  year  ago,  on  June  25,  1968. 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co.  (ARCO)  disclosed 
that  its  Sag  River  State  No.  1  weU  had  "en- 
countered oil  In  the  same  triasslc  formation" 
as  Its  Prudhoe  Bay  State  No.  1  well,  which 
had  hit  oil  In  February. 

"We  believe  this  Is  a  significant  oil  and  gas 
discovery,  the  extent  of  which  mtist  await 
further  testing  and  exploratory  drilUng."  said 
ARCO  Board  Chairman  Robert  O.  Anderson. 

That  the  announcement  was  a  classic  case 


of  oil  Industry  caution  was  demonstrated 
less  than  a  month  later,  on  July  18.  when 
a  leading  Industry  consulting  firm.  DeOolyer 
and  MacNaughton  of  Dallas  declared: 

"In  our  opinion,  thU  important  discovery 
could  develop  into  a  field  with  recoverable 
reserves  of  some  five  to  10  bllUon  barrels  of 
oil.  which  would  rate  as  one  of  the  largest 
petroleum  accumulations  known  to  the  world 
today." 

That  gave  the  public  Its  first  soUd  indi- 
cation of  the  magnitude  of  the  find,  but  the 
oil  rush  already  was  well  under  way. 

The  success  of  the  Sag  River  weU,  located 
about  seven  mUes  southeast  of  the  Prudhoe 
Bay  wildcat,  confirmed  to  the  industrys  aat- 
Ufactlon  that  there  was  a  mammoth  pool  of 
oil  to  be  tapped  on  the  North  Slope  and  the 
scramble  among  other  companies  to  find  out 
what  was  on  their  own  leases  In  the  area 
was  on. 
The  ARCO  payoff  was  a  long  time  coming. 
The  Alaskan  Arctic  has  long  been  con- 
sidered a  most  promising  area  for  oil  pros- 
pecting.   

Early  explorers  reported  the  presence  oi 
ntimerous  surface  oil  seeps  on  the  North 
Slope,  and  the  Native  residents  had  known 
about  them  for  centuries. 

In  more  recent  times,  geologists  discovered 
a  series  of  classic  anticUnes— the  dome-like 
rock  formations  that  often  serve  as  oil 
traps — beneath  the  tundra. 

And  in  the  1940's  and  'SOs.  the  Navy  drilled 
37  exploratory  wells  and  45  core  tests  in 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4.  a  vast  area 
situated  roughly  between  Barrow  and  the 
Prudhoe  nelds. 

But  the  Navy  effort,  while  promising,  was 
unsuccessful  In  terms  of  commercial  finds. 
After  the  Navy  suspended  operations  Ir.  the 
mid-50s.  public  Interest  In  the  Slope  flagged 
and  It  was  largely  forgotten  by  most  Alas- 
kans. 

Not  by  the  oil  companies,  however. 
Their  Interest  in  the  Slope,  though  tem- 
pered by  the  extraordinary  cost  of  Arctic 
operations,  remadned  lively.  Surface  geology 
and  seismic  exploration  parties  roamed  the 
tundra  and  a  few  wildcat  wells  were  drilled, 
mostly  by  BP  and  Sinclair. 

But  the  discovery  role  was  to  be  Atlantic 
Rlchfleld's — and  It  was  sheer  mischance  that 
this  rapidly  expanding  and  crude-hungry 
company,  formed  in  1966  through  a  merger  of 
Rlchfleld's  west  coast  operations  and  Atlantic 
Reflnlngs  ones  on  the  east  coast,  did  not  find 
oil  a  year  earlier. 

Shortly  after  the  merger,  the  decision  was 
made  to  drill  a  wildcat  on  North  Slope  leases 
Richfield  had  acquired  In  a  state  lease  sale. 
There  were  two  proposed  locations,  the  one 
at  Prudhoe  Bay  and  another  further  Inland 
near  the  Sagavanirktok  River.  ARCO  opted 
for  the  latter  and  called  It  Susie  Unit  No.  1. 
The  company  poured  $4.5  million  down 
that  disappointing  dry  hole.  But  It  decided 
to  go  ahead  with  the  Prudhoe  Bay  well,  then 
call  It  quits  If  that  dldnt  prove  out. 

Early  in  1968.  the  Prudhoe  weU  flared  "a 
substantial  flow  of  gas  "  at  8.500  feet. 

The  tension  and  excitement  mounted  until 
a  month  later  when  ARCO  reported  that  It 
had  cased  In  the  well  at  a  depth  of  8.708  feet 
through  a  470-foot  sand  body,  the  lower  70 
feet  of  which  "is  believed  oil  saturated  on 
the  basis  of  core  examination." 

Early  in  March  the  firm  announced  It 
would  drill  the  Sag  River  wildcat.  Many  In- 
terpreted this  as  certain  evidence  that  At- 
lantic Richfield  had  what  appeared  to  be  a 
major  fiJid  This  was  confirmed  a  week  later 
when  It  was  disclosed  that  the  Prudhoe  weU 
had  flowed  oil  at  a  rate  of  1,152  barrels  a  day 
In  Initial  tests. 

The  find,  confirmed  later  by  the  Sag  River 
well,  electrified  the  Industry.  Though  there 
has  been  no  official  modification  of  the  &-10 
bUUon  barrel  estimate  of  DeGolyer  and  Mac- 
Naughton, most  oil  men  today  estimate 
privately  that  the  field  contains  at  least  20-40 
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rels  a  day.  the  state's  Income  will  rise  to 
more  than  J200  million  a  year.  The  figure 
could  be  higher  If  the  severance  tax  Is  raised, 
as  many  legislators  would  like. 

In  addition,  it  Is  becoming  increasingly 
clear  that  the  industry  foresees  at  least  as 
much  oil  going  out  by  tanker  through  the 
Northwest  Passage  across  the  top  of  Canada 
as  goes  out  by  the  pipeline. 

Figures  made  public  by  HP  Oil  Corp.  In 
connection  with  its  merger  with  Standard 
Oil  of  Ohio,  taken  at  face  value.  Indicate  that 
BP  plans  to  be  taking  at  least  2.5  million 
barrels  a  day  out  of  the  Slope  on  its  own 
by  the  late  1970s.  There  are  Indications  that 
Atlantic  Richfield  Is  thinking  in  similar 
terms. 

Thus,  by  1975-'80  the  state  can  expect  to 
be  receiving  a  rock-bottom  minimum  of  $200 
million  a  year  and  perhaps  two  to  three  times 
that  amount. 

The  Impact  of  this  cash  Inflow  on  the  state 
will  be  truly  incredible  in  scope— so  big 
that  the  dimensions  of  It  are  not  at  all  clear 
at  this  time. 

In  addition.  North  Slope  oil  certainly  will 
have  an  impact  on  the  entire  American 
economy. 

But  perhaps  more  Important  will  be  its 
effect  on  the  U.S.  oil  deficit. 

Imagine  It's  1980 
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(By  Tom  Brown) 
It  is  1980. 

The  United  States  needs  more  than  18  mil- 
lion barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day  to  keep  the 
wheels  of  its  millions  of  motor  vehicles  turn- 
ing, lubricate  the  gears  of  Industry  keep 
fleets  of  commercial  and  military  Jets  aloft 
and  provide  the  by-products  that  help  pave 
its  roads  and  provide  It  with  paint,  deter- 
gents, synthetic  rubber,  plastics,  antiseptics 
cosmetics,  drugs,  anesthetics,  fertilizers  and 
nylon. 

But  the  country  produces  only  about  half 
those    18    million    barrels. 

The  rest  must  be  Imported.  Some  can  be 
had  from  friendly  countries:  Venezuela  and 
Canada  for  Instance. 

But  most  of  the  gap — 35-40  percent  of  the 
country's  petroleum  needs— must  be  filled  by 
crude  from  Middle  Eastern  regimes. 

The  Middle  East  Is  still  extremely  unstable 
Israel  and  the  Arab  countries  are  still  at  each 
others  throats,  the  Soviet  Union's  Interest  In 
causing  trouble  in  the  area  has  grown  in 
proportion  with  America's  Increased  depend- 
ence on  Middle  East  petroleum  and  U.S  pol- 
icy In  this  area,  critical  for  many  reasons  be- 
sides its  rich  ou  fields.  Is  hamstrung  by  the 
oil  gap. 

This  little  scenario,  of  the  type  that  trou- 
bles the  sleep  of  State  Department  policy 
planners,  could  have  become  reaUty  had  it 
not  been  for  North  Slope  oil,  which  will  begin 
reaching  the  market  Just  as  the  U.S.  other- 
wise would  have  begun  to  feel  a  real  pinch 
from  diminishing  reserves  and  Increasing 
consumption. 

"There  Is  a  tremendous  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  International  forces  affecting  the  de- 
velopment of  oil  In  Alaska,"  says  Dave  Hlck- 
ok.  senior  staff  officer  of  the  Federal  Field 
Committee  for  Development  Planning  in 
Alaska. 

And  an  examination  of  oil  production  and 
consumption  trends  quickly  shows  why  these 
forces  are  so  potent: 

Oil  production  outside  Alaska  Is  expected 
to  Increase  slowly  from  9.1  million  barrels 
a  day  last  year  to  9.5  million  In  1980  Con- 
sumption, meanwhile,  will  Jump  from  a  dally 
12.9  million  barrels  to  18.2  million. 

Without  the  North  Slope,  this  would  have 
meant  an  Increase  in  the  crude  oil  deficit 
from  3.8  mUUon  barrels  a  day  to  8.7  million 

Precisely  how  much  of  this  8.7  million 
barrels  a  day  the  North  Slope  will  provide  is 
uncertain.  Not  enough  is  known  yet  about 
how  much  oU  Is  on  the  Slope. 

But  on  the  basis  of  preliminary  informa- 
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tlon  It  seems  likely  that  Alaska  oil  will  be 
able  to  satisfy  most  of  the  nation's  oil  short- 
age. 

To  begin  with,  the  U.S.  Is  virtually  cer 
tain  to  continue  importing  some  oil  for  do 
lltlcal  reasons.  Imports  from  Canada  and 
Venezuela  seem  assured  and  the  U  S  Is  llkelv 
to  continue  taking  at  least  a  nominal 
amount  of  oil  from  the  Middle  East. 

If  a  gap  of  5  million  barrels  a  day  or  so 
remains   between   Lower  48  production  and 
dependable  Imports,  the  North  Slope  prob 
ably  will  be  able  to  fill  it. 

The  oil  Industry  is  planning  to  have  the 
proposed  North  Slope-Valdez  pipeline  run- 
ning at  its  2  million  barrel  per  day  desiened 
capacity  by  the  mId-706.  Canadian  firms  are 
making  a  feasibility  study  of  another  48-inch 
pipeline,  which  would  have  a  similar  ca- 
pacity, from  the  Slope  through  Canada  and 
If  the  Manhattan  project  is  a  success,  it  prob- 
ably would  be  possible  to  ship  another  2 
million  barrels  a  day  out  through  the  North- 
west Passage. 

"North  Slope  oil  is  U.S.  oil  in  the  U.S  mar- 
ket and  is  capable  of  closing  the  gap  be- 
tween  what  the  country  needs  and  what  it 
produces,"  says  one  respected  local  oil  com- 
pany official.  ••.  .  .  It  may  make  the  US 
no  longer  dependent  on  foreign  oil. 

"For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  U.S.  might 
continue  to  import  some  oil  from  abroad 
But  it  would  not  have  to  make  these  im- 
ports and  this  would  offer  a  number  of  ad- 
vantages. 

"For  instance,  we  wouldn't  be  under  the 
gun    in    the   Middle    East.    We    wouldn't   be 
the    victim   of   pressures   and   conflicts 
So    It    is    extremely    desirable    to    have   the 
capability  of  closing  the  gap. 

"That  is  what  Alaska  could  do  close 

the  gap  for  the  time  being— postpone  the 
gap  and  allow  us  time  to  go  Into  synthetics— 
tar  sands,  shale  oils  and  so  forth." 

The  enormous  value  of  such  a  breathing 
spell  was  pointed  out  by  Walter  Levy,  a  top 
U.S.  oil  consultant,  who  noted  In  an  interrtew 
with  Fortune  magazine  that,  "a  world  power 
which  depends  on  potentially  reluctant  or 
hostile  countries  for  food  and  fuel  that  must 
travel  over  highly  vulnerable  sea  routes  Is  by 
definition  no  world  power." 

Most  conservationists,  though  by  no  means 
all.  concede  the  Importance  of  oil  to  both  the 
state  and  nation,  but  Insist  that  Alaska's 
wilderness  environment  must  not  be  ruined 
in  getting  It  out. 

The  wilderness,  they  say.  Is  too  valuable  for 
that. 


Wilderness:    An  Enduring  Message 

(By  Tom  Brown) 
Man  always  kills  the  thing  he  loves  and 
so  we  the  pioneers  have  killed  our  wilderness. 
Some  say  we  had  to.  Be  that  as  it  may.  I  am 
glad  I  shall  never  be  young  without  wild 
country  to  be  young  in.  Of  what  avail  are  40 
freedoms  without  a  blank  spot  on  the  map?" 

— Aldo  Leopold 

That  lyric  passage  expresses  as  well  as  any 

the  emotional  Involvement  many  Americans 

feel    with    the    nation's    rapidly    vanishing 

wilderness. 

Nor  does  science  consider  It  unusual  even 
in  this  urban,  technological  age  that  they 
should  feel  this  compelling  attraction. 

After  all,  anthropologists  point  out,  it  was 
not  In  an  urban  environment  that  man's 
essential  nature  was  forged,  but  In  wilder- 
ness: on  the  vast,  rolling  savannahs  of  Africa, 
where  early  man  competed,  with  all  the  other 
animals,  for  survival.  It  was  there,  on  those 
limitless  plains,  that  man.  with  the  aid  of 
his  superior  brain — and,  perhaps,  his  rapa- 
cious instincts— began  the  slow  climb  that 
was  to  bring  him  supremacy  over  all  other 
living  things  and  give  him  the  power  to  alter 
the  basic  workings  of  nature.  It  was  here,  too. 
that  the  ego  that  led  him,  finally,  to  see  him- 
self as  above  nature  rather  than  part  of  it. 
began  to  develop. 
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Throughout  it  all,  the  emotional  pull  of 
inan's  wilderness  heritage  has  remained 
strong:  how  else  to  describe  the  Immense 
popularity  of  hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  mmj)- 
[^  out — even  the  weekend  exodus  from  the 
big  cities  for  a  picnic  in  the  country? 

•Those  who  contemplate  the  beauty  of  the 
earth  find  reserves  of  strength  tha\  wiU  en- 
dure as  long  as  life  lasts,"  the  late  Rachel 
Carson  wrote.  "There  is  symbolic  as  well  as 
actual  beauty  in  the  migration  of  the  birds, 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  the  folded  bud 
ready  for  the  spring." 

"There  is  something  infinitely  healing  in 
the  repeated  refrains  of  nature — the  assur- 
ance that  dawn  comes  after  night,  and 
spring  after  winter." 

America,  a  nation  carved  from  an  un- 
touched continent,  has  had  an  endxulng 
romance  with  nature;  an  Involvement  so 
intense  that  Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
0.  Douglas  fears  that,  "If  we  do  not  preserve 
the  remaining  samples  of  primitive  America, 
we  will  sacrifice  traditional  American  values, 
the  values  of  frontier  America. 

"Not  everv  citizen  goes  to  the  wilderness— 
and  they  did  not  even  300  years  ago, "  he 
wrote.  "But  so  long  as  there  is  the  presence 
of  wilderness  and  the  option  of  going  to  see 
it,  a  certain  number  of  citizens  do  go  there 
and  bring  back  a  message  for  their  fellows. 
As  long  as  that  continues  we  will  retain  a 
historic  connection  with  the  past  of  our 
nation — and  our  race." 

Still,  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  concern 
for  wilderness  areas  has  become  a  popular 
cause,  primarily  because  it  has  been  only  in 
recent  years  that  the  scope  of  the  current 
worldwide  environmental  crisis  has  been 
recognized,  even  by  scientists. 

In  the  last  few  decades,  man  has  been 
cutting  the  forests,  paving  the  farmland, 
pouring  industrial  and  auto  exhaust  fumes 
into  the  air  and  dumping  sewage  and  other 
wastes  into  the  lakes,  rivers  and  oceans  at 
such  a  rate  that  a  considerable  number  of 
scientists  now  predict  worldwide  disaster 
unless  the  trend  is  reversed. 

"The  most  obvious  symptom  of  the  ap- 
proaching catastrophe  is  the  rate  of  our 
chemical  and  physical  alteration  of  the  air, 
water  and  land  with  waste  products,"  Ian 
McTaggart  Cowan  wrote  recently  in  "Arctic," 
the  Journal  of  the  Arctic  Institute  of  North 
America. 

•I  refer,"  he  said,  "not  only  to  sewage  and 
industrial  wastes  in  our  rivers,  lakes  and  In- 
shore marine  waters,  to  noxious  gases,  aerosol 
biocides  and  fission  products  cast  Into  the 
air;  but  also  to  the  cacophony,  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  variety  and  volume  as  it  invades 
the  remaining  silent  places;  to  the  sprawling 
chaos  that  reach  out  from  many  of  our  cities; 
to  the  shack  towns  where  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate live  in  filth  and  distress;  to  the 
leedless  invasion  of  scarce  farmlands  by  ex- 
panding cities;  to  the  defilement  and  dese- 
cration of  the  landscape  by  strip  mines, 
automobile  graveyards  and  industrial  and 
military  Jvink;  and  to  so  many  other  activi- 
ties that  refiect  a  callous  disinterest  in  main- 
taining a  sensitive  and  effective  relationship 
between  man  and  the  living  world." 

Consider  that  to  the  detriment  of  his  air 
alone  American  man  each  day: 

Pours  into  the  atmosphere  180,000  tons  of 
carbon  monoxide,  33,000  tons  of  hydrocar- 
bons and  17.500  tons  of  nitrogen  oxide  from 
the  exhausts  of  90  million  motor  vehicles. 
Belches  from  the  chimneys  of  his  factories, 
homes  and  coal-  and  oil-fired  power  plants 
lOO.OOO  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide. 

Burns  800  million  pounds  of  trash,  gar- 
bage, leaves  and  so  forth  in  incinerators, 
pouring  more  tons  of  pollutants  into  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Causes  some  $12  billion  a  year  in  air  pollu- 
tion damage  to  clothing,  metals,  buildings, 
crops,  paints  and  fabrics  in  the  U.S.  alone. 
Equally  depressing  statistics  could  be  re- 
cited on  the  damage  being  done  the  na- 
tlou's  w&tcrs< 
"To  fly  over  Lake  Erie  and  look  down  into 
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the  cloudy  mess  of  murderous  pollution  is 
like  reading  the  flyleaf  of  a  book  on  the  end 
of  civilization,"  former  Interior  Secretary 
Steward  Udall  once  remarked. 

But  perhaps  the  most  compelUng  statistic 
of  all.  to  the  conservationists,  is  this  one: 

The  land  and  water  area  of  the  50  states, 
including  Alaska,  totals  2.3  billion  acres.  Of 
this,  about  10  per  cent  remains  in  lU  natural 
state. 

Most  of  that  10  per  cent  is  right  here  in 
Alaska — in  places  like  the  North  Slope. 


Do  We  Care  About  Alaska 


(By  Tom  Brown) 
Alaskans  generally  have  been  as  apathetic 
about  their  surroundings  as  millions  of  other 
Americans  Outside. 

The  evidence  is  everywhere : 
In   the   discarded   washing   machines  and 
refrigerators  and  tons  of  other  rubbish  that 
litters   yards   and    alleys   in   Anchorage   and 
Fairbanks;    in   the   roadside   Junkyards   and 
rundown    businesses    that    line    the    Seward 
Highway  from  downtown  to  Rabbit  Creek; 
in  the  hulks  of  countless  hundreds  of  aban- 
doned    autos    that    blight    Alaska's    scenic 
countryside;   In  the  budding  smog  problem 
In  Anchorage  and  the  ice  fog  in  Fairbanks 
(the  latter  aggravated  by  the  city  govern- 
ment Itself);    in  the  beer  cans  and  broken 
bottles  along  the  roads  and  In  the  inevitable. 
Inescapable,  omnipresent  oil  drums. 
The  list  goes  on  and  on. 
When   conservationists   expressed   concern 
about  what  was  happening  to  Alaska's  wil- 
derness, they  got  a  blunt  response  from  the 
developers: 

So  what?  Only  a  small  piece  of  wilderness 
is  being  changed.  Alaska  is  all  wilderness. 
There  will  always  be  enough. 

Indeed,  Alaska  is  largely  wilderness  still 
and  its  sheer  bulk  often  makes  It  seem  un- 
conquerable. 

It  sprawls  across  586,000  square  miles— 20 
per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  rest  of  the  U.S. 
There  are  still  two  square  miles  of  land  for 
each  of  its  275,000  Inhabitants. 

It  still  is  possible  in  theory  to  walk  500 
miles  in  a  straight  line  in  this  stote  without 
encountering  a  single  fence,  road,  airstrip — 
or  man. 

But  America  was  vaster  still  to  the  colo- 
nists, yet  they  developed— and  often  dese- 
crated— half  a  continent  in  300  years,  much 
of  it  with  only  the  crude  instruments  of  the 
pre-electrlc  age.  Surely,  conservationists  ask. 
we  cannot  continue  to  believe  that  modern 
America,  with  the  most  sophisticated  tech- 
nology In  the  history  of  the  human  race,  a 
booming  population  that  may  increase  by 
half  by  the  end  of  the  century  and  an  ever 
shrinking  supply  of  open  space  is  incapa- 
ble of  desolating  Alaska? 

Robert  Weedln,  game  biologist  for  the  state 
Pish  and  Game  Department,  thinks  not  and 
gave  this  warning  In  a  speech  at  a  Sierra 
Club  meeting  In  San  Francisco  in  March: 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  discovery  of  oil 
has  telescoped  the  margin  of  time  for  wilder- 
ness preservation  In  Alaska  Into  a  very  few 
years. 

■Consider  that  there  is  no  other  private 
industry  with  similar  ability  to  amass  huge 
amounts  of  capital,  and  move  men  and 
equipment  to  remote  parts  of  the  earth. 

"Consider  that  there  is  no  other  Industry 
that  changes  the  appearance  of  the  land- 
scape over  such  large  areas  merely  in  the 
process  of  looking  for  a  resource. 

■Consider  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which 
surface  transportation  systems  can  follow 
oil  discovery,  as  exemplified  today  in  the 
North  American  Arctic. 

"Consider  that  these  roads  and  railroads 
quickly  make  other  resource  extraction  and 
use  economically   feasible. 

■Consider  that  the  geology  Is  favorable  for 
commercial  oil  deposits  under  about  half  of 
Alaska,  including  most  of  the  treeless  areas 
from  the  Alaska  Peninsula  north  and  east 
to  the  Canadian  border. 


"Consider  the  desire  of  American  oil  com- 
panies to  find  reserves  in  North  America  that 
can  be  tapped  when  foreign  sources  are  cut 
off. 

■Consider,  finally,  that  in  the  space  of  a 
few  months  oil  explorations  have  destroyed 
the  wilderness  character  of  an  area  in  north- 
ern Alaska  bigger  than  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

■1.  for  one,  do  not  give  our  huge  defacto 
wilderness  long  to  survive." 

State  Rep.  Wendell  P.  Kay  polnte  out  that 
what  happens  In  the  state  as  its  oil  resources 
are  developed  will  have  an  Important  influ- 
ence not  only  on  the  remaining  wilderness 
areas,  but  on  the  cities  as  well,  because, 
"Alaska  is  going  to  experience  a  great  increase 
in  population  and  one  thing  that  isn't  gen- 
erally realized  Is  that  while  it  is  true  that 
Alaska  is  vast,  the  economically  habitable 
area  is  not  very  large. 

■It  would  be  relatively  easy  for  overcrowded 
conditions  to  develop.  This  Is  especially  true 
In  places  like  Juneau,  and  even  here  in  An- 
chorage, where  were  pretty  much  confined  to 
the  basin." 

"The  big  problem  is  that  you  can't  go  back- 
ward in  conservation."  observes  Gerald  Gana- 
pole  of  Alaska  Exploration  Corp.,  a  consulting 
geologist.  'Once  something  has  been  de- 
stroyed, it's  gone." 

Or,  as  author  Wallace  Stegner  put  it : 
"It  Is  not  given  man  to  make  a  wilderness. 
But  he  can  make  a  desert.  And  has." 


Progress.  Conserva'hon — Or  Both? 
(By  Tom  Brown) 
Winter  hits  the  North  Slope  like  a  closed 
fist  in  October  and  soon  the  whole  vast, 
limitless  plain  is  white  in  the  wan  twilight, 
with  patches  of  black  lake  Ice  showing  where 
the  cold  winds  scour  off  the  snow. 

For  months  it  is  dark:  the  sun  never  edges 
above  the  horizon  and  day  at  most  is  a  pink 
stain  where  earth  meets  sky. 

It  is  flat,  the  flattest  place  ever.  There  are 
no  landmarks  in  the  conventional  sense:  no 
trees,  no  bushes  even,  no  hills,  no  rise  in 
the  land  of  more  than  a  couple  of  feet  for 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  not  even  any 
snowdrifts,  for  there  is  nothing  for  snow 
to  drift  against. 

It  is  cold,  65  below  sometimes,  and  when 
the  wind  blows  hard  the  whlteout  Is  so  bad 
you  can  barely  make  out  your  own  fingertips. 
The  Brooks  Range  lies  150  miles  to  the  south, 
a  Jagged  Jumble  of  forbidding  mountains  of 
incredible  variety — spiky  teeth,  smooth 
humps,  protruding  knobs  and  cathedral 
spires— incredible  variety  and  stunning 
beauty. 

Fewer  than  200  persons  Inhabit  the  whole 
vast  expanse  of  the  Brooks  Range,  with  Its 
densely  packed  peaks,  gem-Uke  lakes,  tower- 
ing waterfalls  and  tranquil  valleys.  Truly, 
this  mountain  range  is  the  largest  virgin 
wilderness  in  the  United  States  and  perhaps 
the  world. 

In  the  winter  the  Brooks  Range  Is  a  brood- 
ing land  of  blue  black  shadows,  wan  twi- 
light at  midday  and  sparkling  snow  under 
the  frigid  winter  moon. 

This  whole  enormous  expanse  of  land, 
from  the  peaks  of  the  Brooks  Range  north 
down  the  Slope  to  the  Beaufort  Sea  and  far 
out  into  the  Arctic  Ocean— all  of  It  Is 
stunned  into  absolute  silence  by  the  ley  blast 
of  winter. 

The  thousand-foot  waterfalls  in  the 
Brooks  Range  are  locked  solid  In  mid-fall, 
the  shallow  lakes  on  the  Slope  are  frozen 
to  their  bottoms,  the  grasses  and  lichens  and 
six-inch  high  shrubs  sleep  beneath  the  snow, 
and,  except  when  the  north  wind  howls.  It 
is  quiet  beyond  belief. 

Yet  even  In  this  frozen  wilderness  life 
continues.  Improbably,  a  dozen  species  of 
birds,  including  the  hardy  ptarmigan,  spend 
the  winter  in  the  Brooks  Range. 

And  in  the  mountains  and  on  the  Slope, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  caribou  (a  rock- 
bottom  minimum  of  360,000;   perhaps  three 
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tlmea  that  miny) ,  gray  and  aU  but  Invisible 
In  the  gloom;  snufBe  for  food  In  the  snow 
shadowed,  as  always,  by  enormous  wolves. 

The  dall  sh4ep  stay  In  the  high  crags  (half 
of  the  worlds  population  of  them  live  there) 
but  stick  pretty  much  to  the  north  8l(^>e8, 
where  the  wiqds  keep  the  snow  shallow. 

And  the  po|ar  bears,  those  Ureless  Arctic 
hunters,  still  |>rowl  the  coast. 

There  Is  hardly  any  spring  and  summer 
comes  sudden  y  late  In  May. 

Light  returfts  to  the  north  and  with  It 
relative  warm*.  The  Ice  goes  out  In  the 
rivers  in  one  of  nature's  most  awesome 
spectacles. 

"Water  began  to  flow  everywhere."  wrote 
Diamond  Jentoess.  a  young  archeologlst 
stranded  near  Prudhoe  Bay  in  1913.  "New 
birds  appeared  .  The  rivers  broke  out  all 
along  the  coait:  their  roar  could  be  heard 
20  miles  away  and  their  dark  waters,  newly 
exposed  to  the  light,  reflected  the  sombemesa 
of  the  sky  abo^e.  Spring  had  reached  us  at 
last." 

In  the  mouatalns  the  frozen  waterfalls 
crash  down  and  the  water  moves  there,  too. 
The  caribou,  most  of  which  have  spent  the 
winter  on  the  louthem  slopes  of  the  Brooks 
Range,  move  tack  through  the  moxmtalna 
to  the  North  Sl<  ipe. 

The  Ice  goes  out  on  the  Slope  lakes  In 
June/«id  the  likes  glitter  in  the  high  sum- 
mer sun.  The  t(  p  few  inches  of  tundra  melts 
In  the  sun  and  billions  of  mosqultos  appear, 
but  the  ever-tfrozen  permafrost  beneath 
keeps  the  surface  water  from  sinking  In.  The 
ground  is  wet  and  spongy  and  for  man 
travel  is  difficult . 

Beneath  the  ;undra.  down  8.000  feet  and 
more,  lies  the  ol  . 

This  Is  the  1  forth  Slope — the  hottest  oil 
exploration  arej  in  the  world  and  a  wilder- 
ness whose  presi  Tvatlon  Is  of  Increasing  con- 
cern to  conservationists. 

Biologists  kno  «r  the  North  Slope  and  Brooks 
Range  to  be  an  extremely  Important  area 
for  many  spec  es  of  animals  and  birds; 
caribou,  the  rare  and  beautiful  barren  ground 
grizzly,  wolf,  wolverine,  and  dall  sheep  on 
land:  countless  niUions  of  migratory  water- 
fowl which  mol1  in  the  thousands  of  lakes; 
and  enormous  bowhead  whales,  seals,  walrus 
and  polar  bears  o  ffshore. 

Historically,  the  Slope  also  has  been  one 
of  the  most  important  U.S.  homes  of  the  Es- 
kimos for  thousands  of  vears.  Indeed,  about 
3,000  Eskimos  Ijve  at  Barrow.  Anaktuvuk 
Pass.  Kaktovlk.  \tainwrlght.  Point  Hope  and 
a  handful  of  tiny  settlements. 

None  currentiv  live  in  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
oil  exploration  urea,  though  at  least  two 
families  lived  th»re  until  recently  and  Na- 
tive hunters  still  pass  through  from  time  to 
time. 

There  are  about  500  white  men  at  Barrow 
and  another  1,50  3  or  more  working  in  the 
oil  fields.  * 

■The  beauty  of  the  Arctic  Is  not  what  you 
see,  for  instanc< ,  in  mountain  country," 
says  freelance  writer  Jane  Pender,  who  has 
Uved  and  worked  at  Barrow.  "It  Is  "not  dra- 
matic or  striking.  It  is  very  subtle 

"There  is  a  geieral  impression  that  the 
North  Slope  Is  a  wasteland,"  Mrs.  Pender 
says.  "But  in  fact  it  is  perhaps  the  last  place 
In  the  world  thats  relatively  untouched." 

"It  is  the  last  ai  ea  In  the  world  where  one 
would  expect  thai  a  major  Industrial  devel- 
opment could  cause  concern."  Robert  Cant- 
well  wrote  of  the  Brooks  Range  in  Sports 
Illustrated  earlie-  this  vear.  "All  that 
space— wild,  virgijial.  But  the  facts  are  In- 
escapable. If  then,  were  ever  a  place  where 
progress  and  conssrvation  come  Into  direct 
confrontation,  it  is  the  Brooks  Range  For 
the  first  time  in  history  the  alternatives  are 
absolute.  There  Is  an  untouched  vrtlderness 
on  one  hand  and  an  enormous  natural  re- 
source on  the  oth4r.  Industry  has  never  be- 
fore had  such  a  cl^ar  opportunity  to  develop 
the  rtsource  and  fetiU  preserve  the  wUder- 


ness.  There  are  two  caus«s  to  be  served.  Per- 
haps, with  unusual  thought  and  care,  both 
can  be  served," 

Perhaps.  But  unusual  thought  and  cars 
frequently  have  been  lacking  in  the  past— «s 
an  examination  of  what  happened  in  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  demonstrates 
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Pet    4:    Trail    or    Teasr    And    Empty    Oil 

Dbitms 

(By  Tom  Brown) 

Man  first  came  to  the  Alaskan  Arctic  at 

least  6,000  and  perhaps  as  long  as  15.000  years 

ago. 

He  was  the  Eskimo  and  he  migrated  from 
Asia  across  the  Bering  Strait,  then  fanned 
out  across  the  North  American  Arctic,  even- 
tually as  far  as  Greenland. 

His  culture,  though  better  adapted  to  the 
harsh  Arctic  climate  than  any  other  was 
primitive  technologically:  the  Eskimo's  im- 
plements were  simple— knives,  fish  hooks 
harpoons,  bows  and  arrows  of  stone  and  bone 
and.  when  he  coiUd  find  it.  wood.  His  trans- 
portation was  the  dog  sled. 

Throughout  this  tremendous  span  of  time 
the  Eskimo  Uved.  with  the  animals  of  sea 
and  land,  in  harmony  with  his  cold  land  of 
snow  and  ice. 

"Throughout  these  60  centuries,"  Dave 
Hlckok,  senior  staff  officer  of  the  Federal  Field 
Committee  for  Development  Planning  In 
Alaska,  has  noted,  "man  has  been  an  integral 
part  of  the  Arctic  ecosytem — Uvlng  and  tak- 
ing from,  dying  and  giving  to  the  environ- 
mental  mass." 

With  his  nomadic,  hunting  society  and 
primitive  tools,  it  was  beyond  the  Eskimo's 
capacity  to  harm  his  environment  (which 
helps  explain  why  conservation  has  only  re- 
cently begun  to  become  a  concern  of  the 
Eskimo). 

"The  Eskimos  have  been  wandering  across 
the  Arctic  for  centuries."  freelance  writer 
Jane  Pender  (whose  work  regularly  appears 
In  the  Dally  News)  notes,  "and  they've  never 
left  a  mark — nothing." 

All  this  began  to  change  somewhat  less 
than  100  years  ago. 

First  the  whalers  came.  They  came  In  large 
numbers,  but  stayed  on  the  coast  and  off- 
shore islands.  They  had  relatively  little  in- 
fluence on  the  Arctic,  though  their  depreda- 
tions wei'e  responsible  for  starting  the  de- 
cline in  whale  populations  and  though  their 
establishment  of  camps  at  places  Uke  Barrow 
and  Beechey  Point  first  began  concentrating 
Eskimos  in  villages. 

But  the  big  change  did  not  come  until 
about  25  years  ago. 

It  was  World  War  II  and  the  government 
decided  to  dispatch  crews  to  explore  the  vast 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  for  more  oil 
should  the  country  need  It. 

In  the  early  1940s  the  contractors  arrived 
and  built  the  Barrow  Naval  Station. 

What  happened  then  Is  a  classic  example 
of  modern,  technological  man's  blundering  in 
an  alien  environment  about  which  he  knew 
nothing. 

An  oil  exploration  base  was  built  inland 
at  Umlat  and  the  Arctic  was  Invaded,  for  the 
first  time,  by  heavy  tracked  equipment  to 
pull  the  drillers'  supplies. 

".  .  .  the  Arctic  contractors  .  .  .  left  a  trail 
of  trash  and  empty  oil  drums  with  scars  on 
the  prairie  that  haven't  begun  healing  yet 
all  across  the  Pet  4  Naval  Reserve."  one  man 
familiar  with  the  operation  wrote  a  friend 
recently.  "They  were  scared  people.  Afraid 
of  the  land,  here  for  the  money  and  never 
intending  to  see  it  again  in  most  cases. 

"It  was  true  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  crews  that  followed.  Some  of  their 
camps  were  abandoned  as  if  ahead  of  our 
invading  army.  When  they  left  Pilt  Point, 
the  dishes  were  left  on  the  table!  .  ." 

"At  Umlat,"  says  Mrs.  Pender  "there  are 
piles  of  Junk  and  oil  barrels  that 'almost  look 
like  skyscrapers  from  the  air  .  .  . 

"They  did  some  oil  exploration  at  Wain- 


wrlght  where  they  used  heavy  equipment  in 
the  summer.  Now  instead  of  cat  t^iTVol 
have^^  gullies.  Essentially  the  land  j^ 

Unsightly  Junk  heaps.  CaterpUlar  tracks 
with  the  cleat  marks  still  dlstlngulshablt^ 
scars  that  won't  heal  in  our  lifeUmeJl^and 
maybe  never.  Badly  eroded,  subsided  land 
that  has  drained  lakes  and  changed  th^ 
character  of  large  areas. 

This  has  been  the  price  of  carelessne-ss  and 
Ignorance.  ** 

Much  was  learned  from  the  Pet  4  exoert 
ence  about  the  techniques  of  operating  in  the 
Arctic.  But  the  lessons  apparently  were  not 
learned  well  enough. 

For  In  the  winter  of  1968-69  the  state  re 
peated  the  mistakes  In  constructing  its  ir* 
road  to  the  North  Slope. 


HicKEL   Highway:    Road   Turned  to   Watee 

(By  Tom  Brown) 

The  grandiosely  named  Walter  J    Hickel 

Highway,  the  state's  Ice  road  to  the  North 

Slope,  may  have  passed  as  a  road  last  win- 

Today   It  is   a  canal  half  the  length  of 

T».  'r?'^f'J.^°^*'"°'^™^°^'  PO****  of  ^lew  the 
Hickel  Highway  Is  the  biggest  screwup  in 
the  hUtory  of  mankind  in  the  Arctic  •  ono 
University  of  Alaska  professor  said 

"It  goes  through  the  worst  possible  area 
where  the  most  ice-rich  soils  there  are  In 
Alaska  are  located. 

"If  an  oil  company  had  done  It  Instead  of 
the    state    of    Alaska,     that    oil    company 
wouldn  t  be  operating  in  the  state  today  ' 
'  It's  a  1  environmental  outrage  " 
The  Judgment  Is  harsh— but  scarcely  ex- 
aggerated. 

The  Hickel  Highway  today  Is  a  water-filled 
ditch  nearly  400  miles  long.  Like  other  sim- 
liar  caterpillar  trails  across  the  tundra  it  is 
unlikely  to  heal  within  the  lifetime  of  any 
human  now  living.  And  it  passes  through 
some  of  the  most  scenic  territory  in  the 
Brooks  Range.  Including  the  John  River 
Valley. 

Not  only  is  the  winter  road  an  environ- 
mental disaster,  It  was  not  even  a  commercial 
success. 

Frigid  weather,  vrtth  temperatures  down 
to  -70.  delayed  construction  crews  (who  had 
gotten  a  late  start  anyway)  so  much  that 
the  road  was  open  only  about  a  month  from 
March  12-Aprll  14. 

During  that  time,  a  total  of  7.464  tons  of 
freight  moved  over  It  and  only  about  80  per 
cent  of  that  went  to  the  oU  fields. 

It  took  the  big  trucks  about  a  week  to 
make  the  run  and  the  cost  per  ton  of  freight 
delivered  to  Sagwon.  which  is  well  short  of 
the  main  Prudhoe  Bay  exploration  area  was 
m  the  neighborhood  of  $240  a  ton— .'I'bout 
the  same  as  air  freight. 

Three  Hercules  transports  could  have 
carried  the  same  amount  of  cargo  in  the 
month  the  highway  was  open— and  all  a 
Hercules  requires  is  a  5,000-foot  runway  at 
the  other  end. 

The  winter  road  concept  was  the  brain- 
child of  the  trucking  companies  which,  quite 
naturally,  wanted  to  get  a  piece  of  the  North 
Slope  freight  action.  They  lobbied  strongly 
for  It  with  Gov.  Walter  J.  Hickel,  now  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

There  was  ample  precedent — several  such 
winter  trails  had  been  plowed  through  re- 
mote areas  in  Alaska  and  Canada  during  con- 
struction of  the  DEW  Line. 

And  at  the  time,  a  winter-haul  road 
seemed  a  good  idea  to  most  people.  There 
were  those  who  should  have  known  better, 
of  course,  but  little  opposition  to  the  project 
was  expressed  in  public. 
On  paper  it  looked  swell. 
The  truckers  would  be  able  to  provide 
lower-cost  transportation  than  the  airlines 
could,  it  was  said.  And  they  would  be  able 
to  haul  a  much  greater  amount  of  freight. 
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There  was  talk,  too,  of  the  truckers  pay- 
ing the  state  a  toll  for  using  the  road  to  help 
offset  the  cost.  And  even  the  cost  didn't  seem 

^g£j s  and  B  Construction  Co.  of  Anchorage 

bad  bid  $127,760  for  the  Job. 

Things  did  not  work  out  so  well,  though. 

The  truckers  did  not  provide  lower-cost 
transportation. 

They  did  not  haul  very  much  freight. 

They  did  not  pay  tolls. 

And  the  road  did  not  cost  $127,760.  The 
state  rejected  8  and  B's  bid  (and  all  the 
others)  and  decided  to  do  the  Job  ItseU.  The 
rationale  was  that  it  would  take  a  private 
contractor  10  days  or  so  to  get  geared  up 
(or  the  Job  whereas  the  state  could  begin 
immediately  and  time  was  precious. 

So  the  trail  wound  up  costing  about 
1350.000.  And  It  stm  wasnt  finished  until 
March  12. 

But  most  disastrously,  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  Ignored  past  Arctic  ex- 
perience, which  dictated  that  to  operate 
most  effectively  and  with  the  least  damage 
to  the  environment  the  tundra  should  not 
be  disturbed. 

Many  winter  roads  had  been  built  before 
m  the  Arctic,  largely  without  damage  to  the 
environment. 

But  these  were  built  by  heaping  snow  on 
the  tundra,  compacting  It  and  using  that 
for  the  road. 

The  state,  on  the  contrary,  used  bulldozers 
to  scrape  off  the  snow  and  gouge  a  road  Into 
the  tundra. 

As  a  result,  even  while  the  road  was  in 
operation  much  time  was  spent  clearing  fresh 
and  wind-blown  snow  out  of  the  roadway 
trench,  cutting  down  on  the  amount  of 
freight  that  could  be  moved.  This  would  have 
been  largely  unnecessary  had  the  snow  berm 
method  of  construction  been  used. 

When  breakup  came,  the  Hickel  Highway 
did  not  last  as  long  as  a  snow  berm  road 
would  have. 

And  when  breakup  was  over  It  inevitably 
turned  into  a  water-filled  ditch  as  the  ex- 
posed permafront  melted  and  slumped  and 
water  from  surrounding  areas  drained  Into 
the  roadway. 

After  succeeding  Hickel  as  governor,  Keith 
H.  Miller  named  the  winter  road  for  his 
predecessor  and  asked  the  Legislature  for  a 
new  appropriation  to  reconstruct  the  road 
this  winter.  The  Legislature  gave  him  $433,- 

ooo. 

One  conservatlon-mlnded  state  employe, 
who  asked  not  to  be  Identified,  complained 
that  the  Hickel  Highway  was  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  what  can  happen  when  a  project  Is 
undertaken  with  only  development  In  mind 
and  no  attention  Is  paid  to  other  values  an 
area  might  have. 

"So  the  taxpayers  have  paid  whatever  It 
cost  in  money  and  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment," he  said.  "To  my  way  of  thinking  that 
is  a  pretty  fair  subsidy  to  the  truckers,  espe- 
cially considering  that  most  of  It  could  have 
gone  up  In  Hercs. 

•After  all  the  Hercs  brought  a  lot  of  the 
trucks  back  (when  they  were  caught  at  the 
far  end  of  the  road  by  the  spring  breakup) . 
Presumably  they  could  have  carried  their 
cargo  too    .  . 

"If  they  go  over  the  same  track  again  this 
year  I  don't  really  care.  But  what  I'm  afraid 
of  is  that  they'll  say  It  wasn't  the  best  route 
and  do  exactly  the  same  thing  somewhere 
else. 

"About  that  time  I'd  like  to  put  out  some 
land  mines." 

He'd  better  start  checking  the  siu-plvis  armf 
suppliers. 

Asked  If  the  Hickel  Highway  would  follo^ 
the  same  route  this  winter  If  It  Is  recon- 
structed, a  Highway  Department  spokesman 
said: 

■  We're  not  sure.  We  were  considering  some 
route  realignments  in  some  areas." 


Facts  or  Lmt  n»  thi  Aacnc 
(By  Tom  Brown) 

The  damage  done  in  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve No.  4  and  by  the  Hickel  Highway  dem- 
onstrates what  scientists  have  long  known — 
that  the  Arctic  environment  Is  fragile  and 
vulnerable. 

This  fact  of  life  must  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration If  man  is  to  work  effectively  In 
the  Arctic. 

'Permafrost  is  not  sacred,"  says  Dr.  Hal 
Peyton  of  the  University  of  Alaska,  one  of 
the  state's  leading  authorities  on  permafrost. 
"But  you  sure  as  hell  have  to  pay  attention 
to  what  you're  doing  If  you  start  tampering 
with  It." 

Still,  there  apparently  remains  In  the  minds 
of  many  persons  some  doubt  about  the  need 
for  caution  In  working  on  the  tundra. 

Earlier  this  year,  In  a  lengthy  letter  to  The 
Daily  News,  Rep.  John  Sweet,  a  Republican 
employed  by  Atlantic  Richfield  as  a  geol- 
ogist, said  the  "fragile  environment"  con- 
cept as  applied  to  the  tundra  had  "taken  on 
an  air  of  credibility"  and  asked  for  the  "sci- 
entific basis  for  this  description." 

Pete  Martin,  a  member  of  the  Alaska  Con- 
servation Society  and  the  Alaska  chapter  of 
the  Sierra  Club,  In  a  reply  (which  dldnt  ap- 
pear in  The  Dally  News  because  of  space  con- 
siderations) referred  to  the  book  "Animals 
of  the  North"  by  William  PnUt  Jr.  for  a  de- 
scription, In  layman's  terms,  of  what  makes 
the  tundra  so  vulnerable  to  assault  by  man. 

"Almost  every  boy,  especially  If  he  lives  In 
a  rural  environment  in  the  temperate  zone, 
has  dreams  of  life  in  the  Great  North  Woods 
.  .  .  the  taiga  ...  a  land  teeming  with 
moose,  caribou,  and  grilles,  a  place  where 
the  misfit  human  being  can  make  a  qvilck 
fortune  trapping  mink,  marten,  white  fox, 
or  other  valuable  fur,"  Prult  wrote. 

"Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  taiga  Is.  in  fact,  quite  poor  In  terms  of 
meat  production  per  acre.  Not  only  Is  It  poor, 
but  the  ability  of  the  plants  and  animals  to 
withstand  exploitation  Is  very  low. 

"The  ultimate  factor  on  which  all  life,  both 
plant  and  animal,  depends  Is  the  sun,  wtvlch 
is  the  source  of  all  energy  in  two  forms — 
heat  and  light.  The  tropics  receive  more  of 
this  energy  than  do  the  temperate  latitudes 
and  considerably  more  than  the  poles.  The 
result  Is  that  the  tropics  can  support  the 
greatest  concentration  of  life  In  a  given 
area  and  the  poles  the  least . . . 

"The  sun's  energy  works  In  a  number  of 
ways,  but  one  of  the  most  Important  Is  In 
creating  vegetable  life — a  leaf  or  stem  or 
flower  or  fruit.  Tben  along  comes  the  plant- 
eating  a.niTna.1  and  converts  part  of  this  sun- 
shine energy  into  meat.  Eventually  a  meat- 
eating  animal  eats  the  plant-eating  animal 
and  gets  his  share  of  the  original  sunshine. 
This  transfer  of  the  sun's  energy  Is  known 
as  a  food  chain.  The  many  Interlocking  food 
chains  In  nature  become  a  food  web. 

"In  the  tropics  there  are  vast  numbers 
of  different  kinds  of  animals  and  the  food 
web  is  Incredibly  complex.  Further  north, 
the  webs  become  progressively  less  complex 
until  In  the  Far  North  they  consist  of  two 
or  three  kinds  of  plant-eating  animals,  one 
or  two  meat-eaters,  and  one  or  two  scav- 
engers. 

"The  entire  system  Is  known  technically 
as  an  ecosystem.  Once  one  Is  accustomed  to 
looking  at  the  world  In  terms  of  ecosystems 
It  Is  easier  to  see  how  all  living  things  are 
Inextricably  tied  together.  We  can  also  see 
why  the  northern  ecosystems  are  less  pro- 
ductive than  those  of  the  tropical  or  tem- 
perate zones.  Less  energy  Input,  less  plant 
output;  less  plant  Input,  less  animal  out- 
put. 

"Such  ecosystems  are  termed  fragile  by 
comparison  with  the  deciduous  forest  eco- 
systems, tar  example,  which  are  relatively 
tough.  The  Idea  of  fragility  Is  difficult  to  en- 
visage If  one's  outlook  Is  restricted  to  the 


stiffening  cold  of  a  taiga  winter  nlgbt  or 
the  craahlng.  squealing,  and  thundering  of 
great  Ice  blocks  tossed  In  the  spring  break- 
up of  a  taiga  river.  Nonetheless,  It  Is  fragile, 
precisely  because  of  the  overwhelmingly 
powerful  environment  .  .  .  Northern  ecosys- 
tems are  easily  upset  by  relatively  slight  dis- 
turbances. 

"After  I  began  to  understand  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  taiga  ecosystem  it  also  became 
evident  that  most  of  modem  man's  activi- 
ties In  the  taiga  depended  on  rationales  root- 
ed In  the  error  of  attempting  to  extrap>olat« 
temperate  zone  traditions  and  techniques  to 
the  subarctic. 

"We  saw  the  pitiful  results  of  applying  the 
archaic  homestead  laws  to  interior  Alaska 
and  the  chain-linked  disasters  that  followed 
unrestrained  prospecting  aind  exploitation  of 
minerals  In  the  Canadian  taiga.  These  ra- 
tionales actually  have  their  start  In  lack  of 
knowledge  of  plain  old-fashioned  natural 
history  .  .  ." 

The  engineering  problems  this  delicate  en- 
vironment presents  are  formidable.  The  most 
formidable  of  all  Is  permafrost. 

Alaska's  Twofold  Challenge 
(By  Joe  Josephson) 

We  Alaskans  face  a  test  which  our  fellow 
Americans  elsewhere  have  usually  failed.  Our 
challenge  is  to  develop  here  a  prosperous 
business  climate — one  that  extends  economic 
opportunity  to  those  Alaskans  who  have 
been  long  shut  out — and  to  retain,  at  the 
same  time,  the  environmental  blessings  of 
the  Great  Land. 

If  we  develop  industrially,  but  neglect  the 
environment,  we  breach  the  trust  In  which 
we  hold  Alaska  for  future  generations.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  we  preserve  the  environ- 
ment, but  leave  Alaska's  natural  wealth  un- 
tapped, we  fall  m  a  different  way. 

Such  a  policy  wovild  deny  our  nation  the 
minerals  we  need  to  assure  prosperity  and 
national  security. 

It  would  deny  the  state  the  wealth  that 
can  help  support  vital  programs  for  the  devel- 
opment of  human  resources. 

It  would  reflect  a  smug  determination  by 
relatively  prosperous  Alaskans  that  those  who 
live  In  pKJverty.  in  the  precise  areas  where 
development  may  occur  most  dramatically, 
can  be  excluded  legitimately  from  sharing  In 
a  potentially  dynamic  economy. 

But,  only  a  few  years  ago,  Alaska  politi- 
cians were  given  to  campaign  on  the  shib- 
boleth of  "economic  development."  That 
phrase  was  a  byword  of  the  1966  guberna- 
torial campaign.  There  was  then  a  naive, 
optlmlsUc  assumption  that  development 
would  bring  resident  Alaskans  every  manner 
of  benefit — a  premise  that  events  since  1966 
have  challenged. 

We  Alaskans  can  be  forgiven  If  we  take  a 
more  skeptical  look,  henceforth,  at  glowing 
predictions  about  "development."  We  know: 

That  legislation  to  help  assure  local  hire 
in  extractive  Industries  Is  languishing  In  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Manage- 
ment, In  spite  of  support  from  some  of  us  on 
the  committee; 

That  more  than  10  years  after  statehood, 
we  have  only  the  bare  beginning  of  a  state 
park  program. 

That  unless  our  Native  peoples  get  the 
jobs  they  deserve,  development  could  mean 
for  them  Just  faster  disruption  of  their  way 
of  life,  without  corresponding  benefit; 

That  many  of  the  states  where  extractive 
Industries  dominate  the  economy  have  back- 
ward policies  In  labor  and  social  legislation; 

That  we  face  Increasing  problems  of  pollu- 
tion, Junk  control,  and  crowding  of  outdoor 
recreational  and  camping  facilities. 

Nor  Is  a  look  at  what  "economic  develop- 
ment" has  meant  for  New  York,  Cleveland. 
Chicago,  or  Detroit,  reassuring.  What  Walter 
Llppman  wrote  as  long  ago  as  1926  seems 
especially  timely  now: 
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"In  spite  of  the  frantic  efforts  of  every 
town  to  mak«  itaelf  a  bright  metropolis,  in 
spit*  of  the  mania  for  size  and  the  deluslona 
of  grandeiir  ^rhlch  are  known  as  progress, 
there  Is  stm  aji  attachment  to  village  life 
strong  enough:  to  Justify  the  fear  that  strange 
and  dangerous  things  wiu  come  out  of  Baby- 
lon. The  cltle^  exist,  but  they  are  stUl  felt  to 
be  alien,  and  \n  this  uncertainty  as  to  what 
the  cities  rnlgl^t  yield  up,  men  turn  to  the  old 
scenes  from  *hlch  the  leaders  they  always 
trusted  have  cime." 

Now,  more  than  40  years  Uter.  we  sense 
the  same  misgivings  about  our  omes;  we 
make  much  oil  the  small  town  origins  of  our 
astronauts;  wk  debate  the  merit  of  candi- 
dates for  President  who  come,  significantly 
from  Whlttler,]  Calif.,  and  Wallace,  S.D. 

President  Nixon  has  wisely 
directed  the  njtlon's  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  population  growth.  Experts  say  that 
there  will  be  300  million  Americans  In  20 
years,  twice  th  it  number  In  another  century 
By   the  year  21  00,  the  planet  will  carry  five 

hundred  billion  men,  women  and  children 

more  than  one  hundred  times  the  number  In 
the  human  family  today. 

What  kind  cf  Alaska  will  we  have  then? 
The  Issue  Is  more  than  Just  a  matter  of 
adequate  nutrition  or  poverty.  On  the  con- 
trary, •toe  moie  affluent  Is  a  society,  the 
•heavier -are  Its  demands  for  parks,  recreation, 
and  contact  wll  h  nature.  For  example,  Amer- 
ica's 122  mllUoQ  citizens  utUlzed  only  three 
nUJJio^vlsltor  jlays  at  the  national  parks.  In 
ago,  290  million  Americans 
million  visitor  days 
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These  are   the  considerations  which  sug 
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that  Alaska  ne<!ds  a  Department  of  Ecology. 
Creation  of  th«  Department  of  Ecology  will 
assure  that  eve:i  as  our  state  executives  plan 
and  plot  ■de'-elopment,"  as  they  must, 
ce  will  be  heard  to  speak  for 
other  values,  «qually  dear — a  policy  voice 
"marching  to  the  sound  of  a  different  drum." 
It  may  be  sug^^ested  that  the  Department  of 
ish  and  Game)  can  play  this  role.  At  best, 
the  departmentfs  Interests  do  not  extend  to 
aesthetics,  recre  ition,  air  pollution,  and  other 
matters  of  ecological  concern.  At  worst,  the 
""  "  '  "  ''  even  expressed,  xmder  this 
hostility   towards  oonserva- 
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my  colleague.  Chancy  Croft, 


department  hsu 

administration,  _^ ™.  ,„- 

Uonlsm  In  spltit  of  the' state  constltutlo'iTs 
mandate  that  '  flsh,  forests,  wildlife,  grass- 
lands, and  all  ether  replenlshable  resources 
shall  be  utilized,  developed  and  main- 
tained on  the  sustained  yield  principle  .  .  ." 
when  department  employes  were  told  to  sur- 
render their  of  Ice  In  conservation  groups, 
because  of  an  a  leged  "conflict  of  Interest"!! 
Unless  we  are  determined  to  assimilate  the 
legitimate  concdrn  for  the  environment  In 
the  formation  o:  state  policy,  we  are  doomed 
to  repeat  the  err  >rs  of  the  past  and  to  neglect 
our  trust  to  tonorrow.  There  Is  stUl  time.  If 
Alaskans  act  noM '. 
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But  disturbing  the  layer  of  soil  and  vegeta- 
tion that  Insulates  the  permafrost  from  warm 
summer  air  and  solar  radiation  can  quickly 
cause  trouble. 

A  new  Geological  Survey  professional  paper, 
"Permafrost  and  Related  Engineering  Prob- 
lems in  Alaska,"  notes  that  the  equilibrium 
of  f>ermafrost  frequently  'is  very  sensitive." 
"The  simple  passage  of  a  tracked  vehicle 
that  destroys  the  vegetation  mat  is  enough 
to  upset  the  delicate  balance  and  to  cause 
the  top  of  the  permafrost  layer  to  thaw," 
the  authors  report.  ''This  thawing  can  cause 
differential  settlement  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  drainage  problems,  and  severe  frost 
action. 

"Once  the  equilibrium  is  upset,  the  whole 
process  can  feed  on  itself  and  be  practically 
impossible  to  reverse.  However,  if  a  structure 
is  founded  an  permafrost  that  remains  frozen, 
the  frozen  ground  provides  rocklike  bearing 
strength." 

So  the  key  Is  to  keep  permafrost  frozen, 
thus  avoiding  the  worst  effects  of  thawing 
and  at  the  same  time  taking  advantages  of 
Its  fine  qualities  as  a  foundation  material. 

The  penalty  for  falling  to  heed  this  dictum 
can  be  costly  Indeed.  It  can  lead  to  stirface 
subsidence,  slumping  and  erosion  of  the  type 
that  oocurred  In  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No. 
4  and  which  is  occurring  now  along  the 
route  of  the  Walter  J.  Hlckel  Highway. 

This  type  of  environmental  damage  seems 
a  high  price  to  pay  for  getting  a  Job  done 
quickly. 

In  this  regard,  the  Geological  Survey  report 
notes  that,  "In  most  areas  where  roads  or 
buildings  are  constructed  on  permafrost,  the 
procedures  that  cost  the  least  In  the  long 
run  are  those  that  disturb  the  natural  en- 
vironment the  least,  and,  therefore,  are  con- 
servation oriented. 

""Generally,  the  initial  capital  investment  is 
greater  when  correct  procedures  are  used; 
however,  maintenance  cost  Is  considerably 
less.  If  improper  procedures  are  used,  expen- 
sive maintenance  cost  far  exceeds  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  the  Initial  Investment,  and 
In  some  cases,  structures  are  damaged  to  the 
extent  that  they  become  unusable  after  just 
a  few  months  or  years. 

"The  financial  losses  caused  by  such  prob- 
lems as  impassable  roads,  unusable  airstrips, 
or  damaged  machinery  in  buildings  which 
have  settled  differentially  can  be  extremelv 
high." 

Thus,  it  Is  obvious  that  the  best  engineer- 
ing practices  are  also  the  beet  practices  from 
a  conservation  standpoint.  This  has  been 
generally  recognized  by  the  oil  Indiistry, 
which  Is  both  extremely  cost  and  public  rela- 
tions conscious. 

Unfortunately,  considerable  damage  has 
been  done  to  the  tundra  in  the  Initial  ex- 
ploration rush.  Repairing  It  will  be  costly  and 
may  prove  physically  Impossible. 

The  problem  of  surface  subsidence  Is  so 
serious.  In  fact,  that  Joseph  H.  PltzOerald, 
head  of  community  relations  for  AOantlc 
Richfield,  considers  It  the  most  Important 
ecological  problem  the  oil  industry  faces. 

If  the  industry  can  develop  techniques  for 
repairing  tundra  damage  before  the  subsid- 
ence problem  becomes  Irreversible,  it  will  be 
able  to  leave  the  North  Slope  In  reasonably 
good  condition,  he  believes. 

If  not,  past  experience  Indicates  the  results 
win  not  be  very  attractive. 

Homely  Subject,  but  the  Object  of 
Controversy 
(By  Tom  Brown) 
It  Is  difficult   to   imagine  a  substance   as 
homely  as  gravel  becoming  the  object  of  con- 
troversy. 

Yet  It  has  happened.  And  the  concern  Is 
not  a  trivial  one. 

The  argimient  Is  about  the  gravel  lining 
the   beds  and   banks  of  North  Slope  rivers. 
Marine  biologists  know  that  gravel  Is  Im- 
portant   to    most    anadromous    (migratory) 
fish,  such  as  salmon.  They  lay  their  eggs  In  It. 
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The  presence  of  gravel  also  Is  Important  rr. 
the  water  quality  of  a  river:  removal  of  if 
can  cause  disastrous  silting. 

On  the  North  Slope,  gravel  also  is  enor 
mously  Important  to  the  oil  Industry 

Gravel  Is  the  only  material  generally  avail 
able  on  the  Slope  that  provides  effective  in 
sulaOon  over  permafrost  for  constructlne 
roads,  supply  storage  areas,  pads  for  drililnB 
rigs,  airports  and  the  Uke.  It  Is  essential  to 
Industry  operations  and  Importing  it  from 
elsewhere  in  the  necessary  quantities  would 
be  prohibitively  expensive. 

Most  of  the  minions  of  cubic  yards  of 
gravel  the  oil  companies  have  used  on  the 
Slope  have  come  from  rivers,  particularly  the 
Sagavanlrktok.  or  Sag  as  it  Is  commonly 
called,  though  some  has  been  taken  from 
offshore  Islands  in  the  Beaufort  Sea 

Conservationists  argue  that  the  oil  com- 
panies are  Uklng  gravel  from  the  rivers  with- 
out regard  to  the  effect  it  might  have  on 
fish. 

"All  the  gravel  In  the  northern  area  Is 
state  property  and  the  oil  companies  have 
been  using  It  free,"  says  Gerald  Ganapole 
of  Alaska  Exploration  Corp.,  a  consulting 
geologist  Interested  in  conservation  matters 
"They  have  been  completely  Indiscriminate 
in  some  cases  and  may  or  may  not  be  hurt- 
ing the  rivers." 

That  Is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  No  one 
knows  for  sure  whether  gravel  removal  does 
much  harm  to  a  fast-flowing  stream  like  the 
Sag,  nor  does  anyone  know  for  sure  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  flsh  that  use  these  waters 
"'There  Is  nothing  that  says  flsh  are  espe- 
cially bothered  as  long  as  the  whole  .stream 
isn't  tampered  with  all  at  once,"  say  Dr  Hal 
Peyton,  University  of  Alaska  permafrost  ex- 
pert. ".  .  .  The  gravel  operations  don't  load 
the  whole  river  with  silt  all  at  once. 

"Silt  in  the  rivers  Is  a  small  amount.  They 
dont  borrow  from  open  streams.  They  go  to 
a  bar  and  mine  the  bar.  There  is  very  little 
contamination  that  I've  seen. 

"The  other  thing  Is  that  the  people  who 
are  worried  about  the  fish  can't  ten  us  any- 
thing about  the  fish.  They  don't  know  what 
species  are  there,  whether  they  are  anadro- 
mous or  where  their  spawning  areas  are." 

Bryan  Sage,  BP  Oil  Corp.  biologist,  suggests 
that,  "Perhaps  the  gravel  problem  is  being 
inflated  out  of  proportion.  Let's  face  it, 
there's  billions  of  tons  of  it  there." 

Sage  also  says  that  the  ability  of  the  river 
to  replenish  Its  bottom  gravel  "far  exceeds 
the  efforts  to  remove  It"  and  points  out  that 
In  Its  delta  area,  where  most  gravel  is  taken, 
the  river  usually  changes  course  substantially 
every  spring. 

Dr.  Charles  Behlke  of  the  University  of 
Alaska  concedes  that  damage  to  the  rivers 
and  other  resources  on  the  slope  is  possible. 
Indeed  almost  Inevitable,  but  contends  that 
since  these  other  resources  are  not  being  uti- 
lized and  probably  won't  be  anytime  soon  it 
doesn't  really  matter. 

Pish  and  Game  Department  biologists  read- 
ily admit  that  not  much  Is  known  about  the 
Sag  and  the  other  North  Slope  streams.  But 
some  of  them  maintain  privately  that  this  Is 
a  legitimate  reason  for  restricting  the  taking 
of  gravel,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  an  argu- 
ment supported  by  the  conservationists. 

The  conservationists  also  maintain  that  it 
is  attitudes  like  •  •  •  use  later,  that  has 
led  to  Indiscriminate  destruction  of  so  much 
of  the  American  landscape. 

"Conservation  groups  generally  are  not 
anti-oU  company,  anti-lumberlng  or  antl 
anything  else,"  Oanaptole  says.  "But  they  are 
against  development  before  planning." 

Clearly,  the  gravel  problem  Is  one  that  re- 
quires more  study. 


What  To  Do  Wrrn  Waste 

(By  Tom  Brown) 

Behind    almost   every   prefabricated    work 

camp  on  the  North  Slope  Is  a  lagoon.  Into 

It  flows   kitchen   and   bath   water — and   raw 

Sewage  from  toilets. 
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The  lagoons  are  frozen  during  the  bitter 
Arctic  winter.  But  in  the  summer,  one  oil- 
man recently  understated  It,  "They're  a  bit 
more  of  a  problem." 
That  is  sewage  disposal  on  the  North  Slope. 
It  is  a  highly  unsatisfactory  situation,  as 
the  oil  companies  and  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernment agencies  are  well  aware. 

And  the  problem  of  sewage  disposal  is  an- 
other example  of  the  type  of  challenge  that 
must  be  answered  effectively  If  development 
of  Alaska  is  to  proceed  without  undue  dis- 
ruption of  the  environment. 

As  has  been  noted,  below  a  depth  of  a 
foot  or  so.  the  permafrost  never  thaws,  so 
sewage  will  not  sink  in. 

Nor  can  the  slope's  rivers  and  streams  be 
used  for  disposing  of  sewage,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons : 

•Its  kind  of  archaic  in  this  day  and  age 
to  use  good  water  for  carrying  waste  prod- 
ucts away,"  says  Dr.  R.  Sage  Murphy,  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Water  Resources  at  the 
University  of  Alaska. 

.\s  Murphy  and  others  explain,  though 
the  upper  layer  of  tundra  becomes  boggy  in 
the  summer^  fresh  water,  paradoxically.  Is 
scarce  and  shouldn't  be  wasted.  The  North 
Slope  gets  only  six  or  seven  inches  of  rain 
a  year  and  about  80  per  cent  of  that  runs  off 
during  the  spring  breakup. 

Conservation  organizations  would  strongly 
oppose  any  attempt  to  dump  sewage  Into 
North  Slope  rivers. 

So  other  methods  of  waste  disposal  have 
proved  necessary. 

During  the  initial  exploration  boom,  the 
industry  relied  on  lagoons,  which  worked 
reasonably  well  when  there  were  relatively 
few  men  on  the  Slope  but  which  now  are 
becoming  a  potential  health  hazard. 

•On  the  drill  sites,  they  plan  to  cover 
them  with  gravel  to  Insulate  them  and  keep 
them  frozen."  says  Warren  McFall  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion (FWPCA)  In  Anchorage. 

"We're  concerned  that  this  may  cause 
health  problems.  Apparently  certain  orga- 
nisms can  survive  at  low  temperatures  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  There  Is  concern  among 
microbiologists  that  they  might  be  uncovered 
in  the  future  and  cause  problems." 

This  view  is  supported  by  Dr.  James 
Anderegg  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Welfare's  Environmental  Health  Branch  In 
Juneau  who  notes  that  if  germs  are  frozen 
they  become  cold  germs  but  remain  germs 
nonetheless. 

The  cold  forgives  an  awful  lot  of  en- 
vironmental sins — trespasses  against  nature 
that  we  couldn't  get  away  with  in  the  lower 
'48,"  he  says,  adding: 

"The  state  definitely  does  not  consider  pits 
lor  sewage  to  be  acceptable." 

The  lagoon  method  of  disposal  also  presents 
a  serious   water  pollution  threat. 
What  to  do? 

"We  are  looking  forward  to  more  elaborate 
methods,"  McFall  says.  "We  would  Uke  to 
see  the  destruction  of  wastes — the  removal  of 
solids  from  liquid  and  their  Incineration. 
■  Incineration  Is  the  key.  I  feel.  We  are  look- 
ing into  the  available  technology  to  see  if 
there  are  devices  that  would  handle  this." 
Murphy  also  believes  incineration  will 
prove  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  sewage 
under  the  peculiar  working  conditions  in 
Arctic  Alaska  and  has  designed  a  portable 
unit  that  could  be  moved  from  site  to  site  by 
truck  as  camp  locations  were  changed. 

The  oil  companies  have  been  doing  research 
on  incineration  units  and  the  big  new  base 
camp  being  constructed  by  Atlantic  Richfield 
at  Prubhoe  Bay  will  Incorporate  one. 

"We  can  incinerate  sewage  and  I  assume 
it'll  become  quite  an  advanced  technique," 
says  Joseph  H.  FltzGerald,  head  of  com- 
munity relations  for  Atlantic  Rlchfleld  here. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  incineration  units 
will  cost  more  than  the  simple  lagoon  method 
of  disposal.  But  the  need  for  more  advanced 
techniques  of  sewage  disposal  Is  urgent.  In 
any  case  federal  and  state  agencies  are  work- 


ing on  operational  guidelines  for  the  Slope 
that  probably  will  outlaw  lagoons. 

Further,  McPan  observed,  "in  view  of  public 
sentiment.  It  might  be  an  investment  the  oil 
companies  would  be  willing  to  make"  on  their 
own. 

•'Pollution  control  must  be  considered  as  a 
cost  of  doing  business, "  says  Ray  Morris, 
North  Slope  coordinator  for  the  FWPCA.  "We 
as  individuals  pay  to  have  our  garbage  hauled 
away.  It's  only  fair  that  a  certain  percentage 
of  business  Income  should  go  for  pollution 
control." 


Trash  Won't  Vanish 
(By  Tom  Brown) 
A  conservation  publication  Intimated  re- 
cently that  if  an  the  discarded  oil  drums  In 
the  Arctic  were  laid  end  to  end  with  the 
bottoms  knocked  out.  there  would  be  no 
need  to  import  pipe  for  the  proposed  Trans 
Alaska  Pipeline  System. 

The  suggestion  was  facetious,  of  course, 
but  It  highlighted  one  of  the  vexing  prob- 
lems In  orderly  development  of  Alaska's  re- 
sources— getting  rid  of  trash  and  garbage. 
What  makes  the  problem  so  critical  In  the 
Arctic  Is  the  nature  of  the  land:  it  Is  flat 
as  a  billiard  table  and  nearly  as  featureless. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  hide  ugly  things  there, 
as  man  always  has  done  In  more  temperate 
regions.  A  single  oil  drum  looks  enormous 
and  is  visible  for  miles.  A  garbage  dump 
cannot  be  dlsgulshed  as  anything  else. 

As  the  number  of  men  on  the  Slope  in- 
creases dally,  so  does  the  garbage  problem. 
The  oil  companies  have,  for  the  most  part, 
cut  down  drastically  on  the  number  of 
on  dnuns  they  haul  to  the  Slope.  Instead, 
they  Import  their  fuel  oU  In  bulk  and  pump 
It  Into  large  rubber  storage  tanks. 

But  there  remains  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  with  the  thousands  of  oU  drums  al- 
ready on  the  Slope. 

Geoffrey  Larminle,  head  of  BP  Oil  Corp's 
Alaska  operations,  notes  that  In  the  past  the 
oil  companies  have  not  hauled  drums  and 
other  trash  back  to  Fairbanks  on  the  re- 
turn flights  of  their  supply  planes  because 
"there  Is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  cost 
between  the  flight  up  loaded  and  the  flight 
back  empty." 

"And  at  any  rate,  hauling  It  back  doesn  t 
really  solve  anything,"  he  says.  "Then  you've 
Just  got  garbage  In  Fairbanks  Instead  of 
garbage  on  the  Slope." 

For  the  moment.  BP  Is  consolidating  its 
drums  and  other  trash  at  drill  sites  for  dis- 
posal later.  Larminle  says  that  to  date  no 
decision  has  been  made  on  the  method  of 
getting  rid  of  it. 

Joseph  H.  FltzGerald,  director  of  com- 
munity relations  for  Atlantic  Rlchfleld  here, 
believes  that  the  eventual  solution  will  be 
to  Incinerate  everything  that  is  combustible 
and  ship  the  rest  out. 

"Eventually  most  of  It  will  have  to  be 
sent  out,"  he  says.  "If  substantial  shipping 
traffic  develops  that  probably  will  be  the 
way  It  will  be  done." 

He  suggests,  for  instance,  that  oU  drums 
could  be  flattened,  much  as  old  auto  bodies 
are  compressed  into  cubes,  and  shipped  out 
on  the  decks  of  tankers. 

One  contractor  doing  road  construction 
work  for  the  on  companies  Is  filling  drums 
and  burying  them  as  part  of  road  founda- 
tions. 

And  ARCO  and  BP  used  thousands  of 
drums  to  help  stabilize  a  gravel  spit  at 
Prudhoe  Bay  which  they  have  constructed 
as  a  dock  for  unloading  supplies  brought  In 
by  barge. 

Other  garbage  already  Is  being  burned  In 
pits  bulldozed  in  the  tundra  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Conservationists  remain  concerned  about 
the  garbage  problem  on  the  Slope  because  of 
man's  record  of  leaving  his  trash  strewn  all 
over  the  Arctic. 

Horrible  examples  have  been  set  by  the 
military  and  civilian  government  agencies  at 


Barrow,  In  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4 
and  on  Amchltka  Island  In  the  Aleutians, 
site  of  a  dozen  underground  nuclear  tests 
scheduled  to  begin  this  fall. 

The  Barrow  area  Is  littered  with  all  manner 
of  Junk. 

Pet  4  has  towering  pyramids  of  unsightly 
trash,  particularly  In  the  Umlat  area. 

And  when  the  miUtary  left  Amchltka  after 
World  War  II,  It  left  everything  behind — 
thousands  of  Quonset  huts;  the  carcasses  of 
wrecked  airplanes;  countless  tons  of  trash 
that  was  bulldozed  off  a  cliff  and  now  litter 
Its  face  and  the  sea  below. 

But  the  damage  Is  more  serious  than  Just 
unslghtUness,  undesirable  as  that  alone  may 
be — much  more  serious. 

One  man  who  has  spent  much  of  his  life  in 
the  Arctic  gave  this  description  of  what  Is 
happening  In  Pet  4 : 

"The  oil  drums  left  by  the  Arctic  explorers 
are  rusting  through  now. 

"Some  were  full,  some  had  only  a  few  cups 
full  of  fuel,  but  as  each  rusts  through  It  Is 
like  a  time  bomb  that  kills  what  is  In  Its 
.  .  .  area. 

"Even  now,  25  years  later,  many  men  who 
long  ago  left  the  Arctic  stm  kill  wlldUfe  by 
the  partially  empty  fuel  drums  they  left  be- 
hind. If  conditions  are  right,  they  may  wipe 
out  an  acre  or  two  or,  with  luck,  a  whole 
small  lake." 

Water  Pollution — Will  It  Be  Stopped 
IN   Alaska? 
(By  Tom  Brown) 
Of   an   the   environmental   challenges   oil 
development  presents  Alaska,  none  Is  so  criti- 
cal as  the  threat  of  widespread  water  p)ollu- 
tlon. 

It  Is  more  serious  even  than  the  alteration 
of  the  land  and  the  accompanying  likelihood 
of  destruction  of  wilderness  areas. 

Alaska's  waters,  for  the  most  part,  still  are 
as  pristine  as  nature  made  them.  And  there 
are  few  common  pollutants  as  disastrous  In 
their  effects  as  crude  oil. 
The  threat  is  many-pronged  and  Involves; 
Offshore  drilling  In  the  Beaufort  Sea. 
Supertankers  operating  in  the  hazardous 
conditions  of  the  Northwest  Passage. 

The  Trans  Alaska  Pipeline  System  (TAPS) , 
which  will  run  800  miles  from  the  Slope  to 
Valdez,  crossing  such  major  rivers  as  the 
Yukon  and  the  Copper. 

The  tanker  terminal  at  Valdez. 
The  prospect  that  new  oil  fields  may  be  dis- 
covered In  the  Bristol  Bay  and  Gulf  of  Alaska 
areas. 

One  disturbing  element  is  that  so  little  Is 
known  about  some  of  these  operations. 

No  one  knows,  for  instance,  how  to  drill  in 
the  Beaufort  Sea.  where  heavy  pack  Ice  Is  a 
continual  hazard  (and  where  the  state  Is 
offering  a  few  tracts  In  the  September  11 
lease  sale) .  And  If  the  Ice  should  sweep  away 
a  drilling  platform,  leaving  a  weU  running 
out  of  control,  how  would  it  be  shut  down 
before  a  disaster  of  Samta  Barbara  propor- 
tions— or  worse — occurred? 

Equally  unknown  Is  whether' tankers  will 
be  able  to  operate  safely  through  the  North- 
west Passage  across  the  top  of  Canada  to  the 
US.  East  Coast.  Humble  Oil  and  Refining 
hopes  to  find  out  with  its  »40  million  experi- 
ment with  the  supertanker  Manhattan,  which 
it  has  outfitted  with  an  ice- breaking  bow  and 
heavy  belts  of  protective  steel  plate  along  the 
sides. 

But  even  if  the  Manhattan  successfully 
completes  her  trial  run  this  summer,  there  is 
considerable  question  whether  the  voyage  will 
be  practical  In  the  winter,  wtoen  the  Ice  is 
thicker  and  howling  gales  drive  the  Ice  toward 
shore  areas  with  Incredible  violence. 

And  If  a  250,000-ton  tanker  were  lost  off 
the  North  Slope  it  almost  certainly  would  be 
a  disaster  of  unprecedented  magnitude. 
The  pipeline  is  less  likely  to  cause  trouble. 
Pipeline  technology  Is  highly  advanced  and 
plpeUnes  elsewhere  have  a  good  safety  record. 
with  few  major  spills.. 
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StUl,  operaofcg  condlUooa  In  AlMka  are 
much  different  ithAn  In  most  other  areas  and 
preeent  some  Unique  problems.  A  break  cer- 
tainly Is  not  o^lt  of  the  quesUon. 

And.  as  8tat0  Rep.  Chancy  Croft.  D-An- 
chorage.  polntsj  out,  It  took  only  300,000  gal- 
lons of  oU,  or  about  7,140  barrels,  to  turn 
Santa  Barbara  Into  a  disaster  area  earlier 
this  year.  When  the  TAPS  pipeline  la  operat- 
Ing  at  Its  designed  capacity  of  about  two  mil- 
lion barrels  a  4*y.  that  much  oU  could  es- 
cape from  It  In  flve  mlnutee. 

The  operatlofi  of  tankers  at  Valdez  also 
poses  a  problem  The  supertankers  that  will 
put  Into  Valdeq  to  take  Alaska's  oil  out  wlU 


be  loaded  with  "dirty"  ballast — otl-contam- 

' -" ">rl 


Inated  sea  wate:. 

Plans  call  fori  eUborate  ballast  treatment 
facilities  but  ert>«rtence  has  shown  that  even 
with  such  faculties  some  pollution  Is  almost 
Inevitable. 

Finally,  the  pfospect  that  more  oil  may  be 
found  in  such  ^ea«  as  Bristol  Bay  and  the 
Oulf  of  Alaska  l^as  conservationists  and  Pish 
and  Game  Department  personnel  worried. 

These  areas  aire  of  Immense  Importance, 
not  only  becaus^  of  their  value  to  flah  and 
marine  mammalfc,  but  because  of  their  com- 
mercial worth  a^weU.  Bristol  Bay,  of  course, 
has  one  of  thej^orld's  richest  salmon  runs. 
Prince  WUliam  abound,  off  the  Gulf  of  Alaska, 
also  har'an  lmj>ortant  commercial  fishery. 
Both  BrtBtol  Baji  and  Prince  William  Sound 
are  home  to  thi  sea  otter.  Just  recovering 
from  neor-extlndtlon  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. And  Bristol  Bay  Is  of  great  importance 
to  some  kinds  oil  migratory  waterfowl. 

Considering  all  these  serloxis  operational 
problems — the  permafrost,  the  dlfBculty  of 
disposing  of  sev^e  and  other  wastes,  the 
threat  of  water  jiollutlon — how  have  the  oil 
companies  done  *>  far?  Have  they  conducted 
their  operations  jwlthout  undue  damage  to 
the  environment  ♦ 

The  answer  Is  ii>t  an  altogether  happy  one. 

Ofn  CHUJfK  ofI  WiLDntNKss  That's  Lost 

(Bj^  Tom  Brown) 
The  wilderness  kralue  of  a  vast  area  of  the 
North  Slope  has  bfen  destroyed. 

The  damage  bagan  to  be  done  less  than 
100  years  ago  wh(n  the  white  man  first  in- 
vaded the  Arctic.  Before  that,  the  Natives 
had  lived  there  for  thousands  of  yetirs  with- 
out harming  the  environment. 

Most  of  the  damage  has  been  done  within 
the  last  18  months — since  the  discovery  of 
oil  at  Prudhoe  Bay 

If  it  can  be  agieed,  with  Webster,  that  a 
wilderness  Is  "a  trict  of  land  or  a  region 
uncultivated  and  uninhabited  by  human 
beings"  or  "an  em  Hy  or  pathless  area  or  re- 
gion." then  the  wl  derness  qualities  of  much 
of  the  Slope  are  goi  le  forever 

No  amount  of  apologizing  bv  oilmen  can 
change  this;  nor  can  the  raUonallzatlons  of 
politicians  and  businessmen  eager  for  eco- 
nomic developmen  ,. 

With  wilderness  In  ever  shorter  supply, 
conservationists  JiJdge  it  a  serious  loss. 

The  damage  Is  so  extensive  that  It  Is  dlfB- 
cult  to  get  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  land  aTected.  But  Bob  Weedln 
biologist  for  the  Pi  sh  and  Game  Department 
at  Fairbanks,  has  estimated  that  the  wilder- 
ness value  of  an  aiea  the  size  of  Massachu- 
setts has  been  lost. 

Within  this  area,  the  oil  companies  have 
mined  rivers  and  cffshore  island  for  gravel 
They  have  spread  the  gravel  five  feet  thick 
over  the  tundra  to  build  at  least  seven  air 
strips  5.000  feet  loig  by  150  wide,  pads  for 
drilling  rigs  at  aboit  30  sites,  and  scores  of 
miles  of  roads. 

They  have  built  e  lormous  gravel  pads  near 
the  shore  of  the  Beaufort  Sea  to  receive 
freight  from  barges  ;hls  summer. 

They  have  bulldczed  pits  and  lagoons  for 
sewage  and  drilling  nud  and  garbage. 

In  some  cases  the;  have  Uttered  the  tundra 
with  oil  drums  and  ( ther  trash. 


But  they  have,  generally,  restricted  cross- 
tundra  travel  by  their  employes  and  those  of 
their  contractors  during  the  critical  summer 
months. 

This  has  not  been  true  of  the  seismic  ex- 
ploration companies  and  the  damage  they 
have  done  merely  looking  for  possible  oil 
deposits  probably  has  exceeded  that  done  by 
the  oU  companies  in  actually  drilling  for  it. 

One  man  intimately  familiar  with  the 
North  Slope  gave  this  description  of  a  seismic 
crew's  operation  at  a  lake  where  a  pair  of 
swans  had  nested  every  year  for  the  last 
25 : 

"The  caterpillars  plowed  out  a  landing  field. 
The  Nodwells  (Canadian-built  tracked  vehi- 
cles) pulled  the  camp  trailers  up  and  the  oil 
drums  marked  the  landing.  Several  cargo 
aUTJlanes  full  of  freight,  meetly  oil  drums, 
came  in. 

"The  seismic  work  was  done,  strings  of  holes 
blown  in  the  prairie,  the  trash  dumped,  the 
oil  drained  from  machines  upon  the  ice  the 
snow  drifted  over  It  and  the  camp  pulled 
away  to  another  lake  a  few  miles,  on  where  it 
repeatied  the  operation. 

"Summer  came,  the  oil  and  trash  floated 
on  the  lake,  the  oil  drums,  some  80  strong, 
floated  about  until  some  washed  ashore  and 
others  sank. 

"The  oU  slicks  killed  the  birds  that  dared 
to  land  and  the  swans  left.  They  didn't  re- 
turn and  the  nest  is  empty.  This  is  re- 
peated .  .    many  hundreds  of  times. " 

And  the  seismic  crews  have.  «n  numerous 
occasions,  driven  their  tracked  vehicles  across 
the  tundra  after  the  spring  breakup,  leaving 
deep  scars. 

The  land  in  the  main  exploration  area  al- 
ready is  useless  for  some  of  the  animals  that 
had  made  It  their  home:  the  wolverine,  wolf 
and  barren  ground  grizzly,  none  of  which  can 
long  tolerate  the  pressure  of  hiaman  activity. 
The  caribou  stUl  wander  arotmd  the  oil  rigs 
and  runways  and  no  one  knows  whether  their 
migration  patterns  wUl  be  affected.  Pollu- 
tion threatens  some  lakes  and  streams  And 
physically,  the  land  wlU  never  be  the  same. 
"Things  don't  deteriorate  here,"  one  old 
ArcUc  hand  aald.  "A  cardboard  box  can  lay 
for  a  hundred  years. 

"The  matches  aallors  Ut  their  pipes  with 
and  ctilps  of  their  ax  work  were  still  there  at 
the  base  of  the  pole  erected  on  Cross  Island 
in  1886  when  I  visited  there  in  19461" 

Oil  drums  left  in  Pet  4  during  the  Navy 
drtlUng  programs  are  only  now  26  years  later 
beginning  to  rust  through. 

There  is  nothing  to  disturb  the  roads  and 
airports   and   they   probably   will   be   visible 
1,000  years  hence. 
Man  has  a  sorry  record  in  the  Arctic. 
But  merely  condemning  oil  companies  and 
seismic  exploration  flrms  will  not  do. 

Some  alteraUon  of  the  land  is  inevitable  If 
the  oil  is  to  be  gotten  out. 

Many  of  the  mistakes  were  made  in  ignor- 
ance of  their  consequences  because  of  the 
relative  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  Arctic— 
not  in  malice. 

The  state  was  woefiUly  dereUct  in  not 
quickly  providing  badly  needed  guidelines 
for  the  Industry. 

And  the  oU  companies  have  demonstrated 
a  genuine  interest  In  doing  urgently  needed 
basic  research  on  the  Arctic,  in  developing 
new  techniques  which  would  limit  or  avoid 
damage  to  the  environment  and  in  repairing 
the  worst  of  the  damage  they  have  done 
already. 


Bright  Stok  to  Slope  AcrivrrY 
(By  Tom  Brown) 

The  sincerity  of  the  oil  Industry's  Interest 
In  disturbing  the  environment  as  little  as 
possible  is  beyond  question. 

This  is  particularly  true  at  the  top  man- 
agement level. 

It  Is  confirmed  by  virtually  every  public 
official  .»nd  government  emplove  who  has  had 
extensive  contact  with  the  industry;  by  pro- 
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grams  the  industry  has  Initiated  without 
government  prompting;  by  interviews  with 
oU  company  officials;  and  by  personal  oh, 
servations  on  the  North  Slope. 

This  is  the  most  hopeful  aspect  of  thn 
rapid  North  Shore  development  program 
which  in  less  competent  and  concerned  hand^ 
certainly  would  be  an  environmental  disaster 

It  U  true  that  much  damage  has  been 
done— far  too  much,  in  the  opinion  of  manv 
oonservaUonlsts— but  it  is  evident  that  the 
industry  Intends  to  do  what  It  can  to  limit 
destruction  in  the  future  and  to  attempt  to 
repair  some  of  the  mistakes  of  the  past 

"Tlie  company  is  well  aware  of  the  need 
for  extremely  careful  conservation  measures 
not  only  with  regard  to  protecting  the  tundra 
from  undue  damage,  but  Including  the  wild- 
fowl, animals  and  flsh."  says  W.  G.  Shain  of 
New  York,  corporate  head  of  public  relations 
for  Atlantic  Richfield    (ARCO)     "  We'u 

be  workUig  like  hell  to  prevent  damage  on 
the  Slope,  and  to  undo  some  of  the  dam- 
age  of  the  last  100  years— not  Just  the  i.ist 
year."  "'' 

One  very  good  reason  for  this  concern 
says  Joseph  H.  PltzGerald,  ARCO's  chief  at 
community  relations  for  Alaska,  is  that  ■■\nv 
big  industry  has  to  have  an  identification 
with  the  public  Interest  ...  The  gains  which 
the  oU  industry  gets  by  doing  things  prop- 
erly  are  very  great.  They  allow  business  to 
go  its  own  way.  If  industry  is  at  loggerheads 
with  the  public  interest,  it  may  find  its 
activities  restricted." 

To  detaU  all  the  conservation-oriented 
programs  undertaken  by  the  industry  would 
exceed  the  scope  of  this  article  and  probably 
would  be  impossible  anyway  since,  as  Shain 
noted,  "one  of  the  things  you  are  not  golne 
to  do  about  conservation  is  tell  everybody 
what  you  are  going  to  do  about  It"  vmtll  the 
programs  are  under  way. 

But  a  look  at  a  few  of  the  projects  in 
progress  now  gives  a  good  indication  of  in- 
dustry thinking: 

The  Trans  Alaska  Pipeline  System  (TAP.S) 
has  a  party  of  distinguished  scholars  in  the 
field  studying  the  ecology  of  the  route  for 
the  800-mUe  pipeline  from  the  North  Slope 
to  Valdez  through  Dietrich  Pass.  The  team 
includes  Bryan  Sage.  BP  OU  Corp.  biologist- 
Dr.   WUliam  Mitchell,  University  of  Alaska' 
botanist;    Dr.    Peter    EUlott,    Universitv    of 
Lethbrldge,  Alberta,  mammalogist;  and  Drs 
Peter   McCart    and    Vernon    Pepper.    Regina 
University,  Saskatchewan,  fresh  water  biol- 
ogists. They  will  study  not  only  the  larger 
mammals  and  flsh  along  the  route,  but  ail 
living    things.    Including    various    kinds    of 
grasses    that    might   be   used    to   revegetats 
areas  disturbed  by  pipeline  construction   As 
far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  flrst  study  of  Its 
type   in    the   history   of   petroleum   pipeline 
construction. 

Atlantic  Richfield  has  been  oonducttng  a 
cleanup  of  its  North  Slope  lease  holdings  to 
remove  unsightly  refuse,  much  of  which  It 
was  not  responsible  for  putting  there  in  the 
first  place.  In  this  operation,  freight  pallets 
are  placed  on  the  tundra  by  helicopter,  then 
workmen  on  foot  combed  the  ground,  one 
square  mile  at  a  time,  picking  up  such  trash 
as  oil  drums,  tin  cans  and  other  Junk.  The 
refuse  is  moved  to  the  pallets  and  lifted  out 
by  helicopter  to  be  disposed  of. 

ARCO  also  is  experimenting  with  a  "garden 
patch."  An  area  of  badly  damaged  tundra 
has  been  seeded  with  39  varieties  of  grasses 
in  an  attempt  to  find  species  that  would  be 
iiseful  in  revegetating  disturbed  areas.  Parts 
of  the  area  were  treated  with  fertilizer  to  see 
If  this  would  speed  the  normally  slow  growth 
of  vegetation  in  the  Arctic.  The  results  of  this 
experiment  will  not  be  known  until  later  this 
year. 

And  the  firm  is  Investigating  the  use  of 
plastic  to  Insulate  the  permafrost  so  less 
gravel  would  be  needed  from  North  Slope 
rivers  for  roads,  drilling  pads  and  the  like. 
A  test  section  of  road.  Incorporating  sensitive 
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temperature  measuring  devices,  has  been 
built  W  check  the  effectiveness  of  plastic 
insulation  with  varying  thicknesses  of  gravel. 

Humble  Oil  and  Refining  and  other  flrms 
have  repeatedly  flown  University  of  Alaska 
orofessors  outside  to  brief  their  employes 
on  operating  in  the  Arctic.  Humble  U  mak- 
ing a  six-hoiar  training  film  based  on  theee 
jeminars. 

But  perhaps  more  Important  than  any 
single,  specific  program  initiated  so  far  is 
^  basic  research  on  the  Arctic  the  industry 
is  doing  itself  or  farming  out  to  such  insiU- 
tutions  as  the  University  of  Alaska. 

At  last  count  there  were  at  least  15  Indus- 
ixy-sponsored  studies  being  conducted  by 
VK  personnel,  almost  all  of  them  with  at 
least  ImpUed  value  for  conservation  purposes 
because,  as  XxAh  industry  and  conservation- 
ists continually  point  out,  one  of  the  main 
problems  In  developing  the  oil  fields  is  a  lack 
of  basic  data  about  the  Arctic  environment. 

In  addition,  many  problems  are  being 
tackled  by  the  formidable  research  staffs  of 
the  oil  companies  themselves. 

Dr.  Hal  Peyton  of  the  UA  observes  that  the 
industry  has  learned,  through  experience 
that  "remaining  competitive — that  is,  its  very 
existence — U  dependent  on  the  success  of  its 
research  and  development  efforts  .  .  . 

•1  don't  know  of  research  on  this  level  of 
Bophlsilcation  being  done  anywhere  else  in 
tiie  country." 

Much  of  that  research  Is  being  devoted  to 
a  new  exploration  of  the  fabled  Northwest 
Passage. 

A  Gamble  To  Op? n  a  New  Trade  Route 

(By  Tom  Brown) 
For  nearly  400  years  men  have  dreamed  of 
a  Northwest  Passage  for  merchant  ships  link- 
ing East  and  West. 

Dozens  of  adventurers  set  out  to  find  one 
and  sail  it  for  king  or  country  or  fame.  Many 
lost  their  lives  and  none  succeeded  until 
1905  when  Danish  explorer  Roald  Amundsen 
and  his  seven-man  crew  completed  a  three- 
Tear  transit  of  the  passage  across  the  top 
of  Canada  in  their  tiny  wooden  sloop. 

Since  then,  a  handful  of  other  surface 
siiips  and  maxiy  U.S.  nuclear  submarines 
have  traversed  the  Northwest  Passage. 

But  never  has  it  fulfilled  man's  dreams  of 
a  shorter,  commeroially  profitable  trade 
route.  Never,  at  least,  until  now. 

Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Co.  has  spent  the 
last  several  months — and  $40  million  by  the 
estimates — converting  the  115,000-ton 
tanker  Manhattan,  the  largest  U.S  -flag  mer- 
chant ship,  into  the  world's  biggest  and  most 
powerful  icebreaker. 

This  summer  the  1,005-foot  ship  is  sched- 
uled to  leave  the  East  Coast,  sail  north  of 
Canada  and  attempt  to  batter  its  way 
through  the  heavy  peck  ice  Into  Prudhoe 
Bay. 

If  the  experiment  is  successful.  Humble 
officials  say,  they  would  construct  at  least 
six  250.000-ton  tankers  of  their  own  by  1975 
to  carry  North  Slope  oU  to  prime  East  Coast 
markets.  Other  oU  companies  might  build 
another  30  of  these  Icebreaking  supertankers. 

The  question  remains  whether  even  a  ship 
as  big  and  powerful  as  the  Manhattan  can 
make  the  trip. 

Humble  officials  and  scientists  obviously 
believe  it  can  or  they  woiUd  never  have  made 
such  a  heavy  Investment  In  the  project. 

Others  are  skeptical. 

But  whatever  the  outcome  of  the  experi- 
ment, It  has  aroused  the  most  intense  in- 
terest among  oilmen,  government  officials 
and  conservationists. 

It  is.  to  begin  with,  a  gamble  involving 
considerable  technological  achievement. 
Imagination  and  daring. 

When  Humble  decided  to  explore  the 
Northwest  Passage  it  flrst  had  to  flnd  a  suit- 
able ship.  The  Manhattan  was  chosen  be- 
cause her  43,000  horsepower  power  plant  Is 


nearly  "IV,  time*  larger  than  those  on  ships 
twice  her  size."  And  plowing  ttirough  pack 
ice  6-18  feet  thick  and  pressure  ridges  that 
might  be  as  much  as  100  feet  thick  would 
require  all  the  avaUable  power. 

Then  the  seven-year-old  ship  was  cut  Into 
four  pieces  at  the  Sim  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Co.  at  Chester,  Pa.  Sun  kept  the  stem 
section.  The  original  bow  was  put  into  stor- 
age until  another  conventional  hull  could  be 
buUt  for  It.  The  forward  section  of  the  huU, 
including  the  No.  1  oU  tank,  was  sent  to  New- 
port News  Shlpbuildmg  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  in 
Virginia  and  the  midsection  went  to  the 
Alabama  Ship  Building  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  at 
Mobile. 

WiUle  the  three  hull  sections  were  being 
fitted  with  heavy,  protective  belts  of  steel 
plate  (which  increased  the  Manhattan's  beam 
16  feet  to  148  feet) ,  the  Bath  Iron  Works  In 
Maine  built  a  new  icebrealilng  bow.  which 
added  65  feet  to  the  vessel's  length. 

The  new  bow  is  designed  to  attack  the  ice 
at  a  sharp  18  degree  angle,  rather  than  the 
30  degree  angle  of  traditional  icebreaker 
bows.  The  thinking  is  that  with  the  Manhat- 
tan's great  weight  and  power  behind  it,  this 
prow  wlU  cut  through  thick  Ice  much  faster 
than  a  conventional  one. 

In  addition,  the  bow  Is  16  feet  wider  than 
the  rest  of  the  htiU.  So  it  is  cleaner,  more 
friction-free  passage  for  the  hull  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

With  an  additional  9.000  tons  of  steel  in 
strategic  places,  the  Manhattan  is  much 
stronger  than  she  was  previotisly.  She  also  Is 
much  more  sensitive. 

Hundreds  of  tiny  pressure  gauges  have 
been  Installed  along  the  hull  to  tell  scien- 
tists and  engineers  what  forces  were  at  work 
on  the  ship  In  varying  ice  conditions. 

Closed  circuit  television  will  monitor  ice 
flow  around  the  ship. 

Two  helicopters  kept  aboard  will  scout  the 
route  ahead  of  the  Manhattan,  gather  Ice 
cores  for  analysis  aboard  ship  and  collect  In- 
formation with  Infrared  fllm  and  laser  beams. 
All  the  data  gathered  In  this  manner  will- 
be  stored  in  smaU  onboard  computers  for 
analysis  and  study  later. 

Even  If  the  Manhattan  can't  break  through 
the  thickest  Ice  encountered  and  is  unable 
to  complete  its  Journey,  Humble  officials  be- 
lieve she  might  coUect  all  the  data  necessary 
to  build  the  much  bigger  250,000-ton  tankers 
that  could  succeed  where  she  failed. 

"Our  primary  purpose  Is  to  obtain  the  ad- 
ditional information  necessary  to  design  ice- 
worthy  new  tankers  for  year-round  opera- 
tions," says  Capt.  Roger  A.  Steward  of  Read- 
ing, Mass.,  skipper  of  the  Manhattan.  "WeTe 
counting  on  tonnage  and  horsepower  to 
smash  through  the  ice  ridges." 

But  even  if  the  Manhattan  project  Is  suc- 
cessful, many  questions  about  tanker  opera- 
tions in  the  Arctic  will  remain. 

What  an  On.  Spill  Can  Do 
(By  Tom  Brown) 

The  prospect  of  a  250.000-ton  tanker  being 
crushed  by  the  ice  and  spiUlng  its  million- 
barrel  cargo  of  crude  oU  in  the  Beaufort  Sea 
off  the  North  Slope  has  become  a  nightmare 
for  wildlife  experts  and  conservationists. 

They  recall  the  Torrey  Canyon  disaster  off 
the  southern  coast  of  England  and  the  run- 
away weU  that  blackened  Santa  Barbara 
beaches  earlier  this  year  and  say  an  even 
worse  catastrophe  Is  possible  off  Alaska's  Arc- 
tic coast. 

Ray  Morris,  North  Slope  coordinator  for  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion (FWPCA) ,  notee  that  tankers  "have  one 
of  the  best  safety  records  In  shipping.  But 
when  they  do  have  trouble  It's  almost  a  na- 
tional disaster." 

And  operating  conditions  In  the  Beaufcwt 
Sea  win  be  far  more  hazardous  than  any 
tankers  have  ever  had  to  cope  with  before. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  the  pack  Ice  itseU, 


a  formidable  threat  to  any  ship  yet  con- 
structed. It  generally  varies  from  about  six  to 
18  feet  in  thickness,  but  huge  pressure 
ridges,  formed  as  the  ice  Is  moved  and  com- 
pressed by  wind  and  current,  can  be  as  much 
as  100  feet  thick. 

Humble  OU  and  Refining  officials  and  scl- 
entlsta  working  on  the  Manhattan  project  be- 
lieve a  250,000-ton  supertanker,  properly  con- 
structed with  an  icebreaking  bow  and  pro- 
tective steel  belts  along  the  sides,  could  be 
depended  upon  to  smash  its  way  through  this 
ice,  and  hope  to  prove  It  this  summer. 

But  even  if  adequate  ships  can  be  con- 
structed, there  are  other  problems  that  wlU 
complicate  their  use. 

One  is  the  shallowness  of  the  water  off  the 
North  Slope.  Tlie  continental  shelf  runs  far 
out  into  the  sea  there  and  any  tanker  termi- 
nal would  have  to  be  located  about  30  miles 
offshore. 

That  far  offshore,  it  would  be  fuUy  exposed 
to  the  violent  Arctic  storms  tliat  may  howl 
for  days  on  end  In  the  winter  and  compress 
the  pack  Ice  against  the  shore  with  incred- 
ible force.  There  Is  some  fear  that  even  a 
properly  constructed  supertanker  could  be 
pinched  in  the  ICe  during  one  of  these  storms 
and  crushed  like  an  egg. 

For  the  same  reasons,  there  is  considerable 
apprehension  that  any  attempt  at  offshore 
drlUing  from  platforms  would  end  In  disaster. 
And  any  major  spill  of  oil  almost  certainly 
would  have  detrimental  affects  on  an  area 
which  is  extremely  Important  to: 

Bowhead  whales,  many  of  which  migrate 
into  the  Beaufort  Sea  in  the  spring  and 
spend  the  summer  there,  feeding  on  the 
abundant  supply  of  microscopic  plant  and 
animal  life. 

Polar  bears,  wiiich  prowl  the  coast  and  ice 
pack  year-round  in  search  of  seals,  which 
constitute  about  95  per  cent  of  their  diet. 

The  seals — ring,  bearded  and  harbor — 
which  feed  on  the  crustaceans  found  in  the 
Arctic  waters. 

The  various  plankton  and  crustaceans, 
which  form  the  beginning  of  the  short,  vul- 
nerable Arctic  marine  food  chain  that  ends 
with  the  whales  and  polar  bears. 

"I  shudder  to  think  what  would  happen  if 
you  lost  a  250,000-ton  tanker,"  says  Jim 
Brooks  of  the  U.S.  Pish  and  WUdlife  Service, 
an  expert  on  the  polar  bear.  "It  would  gum 
up  the  coast  of  Alaska  and  Canada  so  bad 
that  sea  birds,  marine  mammals  and  verte- 
brates in  the  beach  zone  would  be  dis- 
astroxisly  affected. 

"It  would  be  a  real  catastrophe — worse  than 
what  we  saw  with  the  Torrey  Canyon.  The  oil 
would  be  confined  by  the  ice  and  couldn't 
spread"  and  dissipate. 

Polar  bears  would  be  In  trouble  because, 
"An  oily  polar  bear  Is  going  to  be  a  cold  polar 
bear.  The  oil  will  destroy  the  insulation  of 
his  pelt  and  he  probably  won't  sur\'lve."  A 
spill  could  be  expected  to  have  similar  lU 
effects  on  other  life  forms. 

So  one  of  the  big  questions  Is  whether 
major  oil  spills  can  be  avoided. 
Brooks  is  not  optimistic. 
".  .  .  the  possibility  of  oU  spiUs  Is  some- 
ttiing  that  should  cause  everyone  Involved  to 
build  in  every  safeguard  and  precaution  be- 
fore hand,"  he  says.  "It's  probable,  however, 
that  accidents  are  going  to  happen  no  matter 
what  precautions  are  taken. 

"In  fact  there's  no  question  about  it." 
Dr.    Charles   Behlke   of   the   University   of 
Alaska,  an  aggressive  booster  of  North  Slope 
oil  development,  takes  this  view: 

"Because  this  Is  a  new  development,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  face  the  possibUity  that 
somettdng  is  going  to  go  wrong.  Were  going 
to  have  to  expect  a  catastrophe." 

But  in  the  long  run.  "with  the  appropriate 
controls,  offshore  poUuOon  is  not  going  to  be 
a  problem." 

And  he  is  confident  that  the  required  tech- 
nology can  be  developed. 

"If  tankers  such  as  the  Manhattan  can 
push  their  way  through  the  Ice,  they  should 
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CAtrrioN  AT  Valoez 

(By  Tom  Brown) 
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oil  Is  not  lost  during  ballast  unloading  and 
crude  oil  loading  operations. 

The  same  will  be  true  of  the  storage  tanks 
at  Valdez,  another  potential  source  of  dis- 
astrous pollution.  Initially,  TAPS  plans  to 
have  a  storage  capacity  of  five  million  bar- 
rels of  oU  in  11  tanks.  This  may  eventuaUy 
be  raised  to  20  million  barrels  in  46  tanks. 

TAPS  has  submitted  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment the  rough  outlines  of  the  con- 
tingency plans  It  will  use  in  case  an  oil  spUl 
does  occur. 

•I  don't  think  the  problems  at  Valdez  are 
as  dangerous  as  in  the  Arctic,"  says  Dr.  David 
R.  Klein,  head  of  the  Cooperative  Wildlife 
Research  Unit  at  the  University  of  Alaska, 
"but  there  will  be  a  tremendous  amount  of 
oil  going  through  there  and  there  will  be  a 
tremendous  number  of  tankers  and,  as  a 
result,  a  tremendous  potential  danger! 

"Prince  William  Sound  is  a  very  Important 
area  for  salmon.  Cordova  has  an  Important 
clam  fishery  that  definitely  would  be  detri- 
mentally affected  by  an  oil  spill. 

"And  there  are  sea  otters  in  the  area.  They 
are  particularly  vulnerable  to  oil  spills." 

"You  start  to  look  at  the  problems  of  get- 
ting oil  out  of  Alaska."  says  Ray  Morris, 
North  Slope  coordinator  for  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Administration,  "and 
the  Valdez  terminal  will  be  one  area  where 
industry  is  going  to  have  to  use  all  due  cau- 
tion to  ward  off  the  possibility  of  accidental 
spills." 
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Aboxtt    15   Square   Miles   of   Pipe 
(By  Tom  Brown) 

The  Trans  Alaska  Pipeline  System  (TAPS) 
is  more  than  a  proposal  for  an  800-mlle.  $900 
million  pipeline :  for  many  persons  it  has  be- 
come the  very  symbol  of  oU  development  in 
Alaska,  for  better  or  worse. 

As  a  result,  opinion  about  It  has  polarized. 

Businessmen  tend  to  look  on  the  pipeline 
as  a  panacea:  a  source  of  hundreds  of  Jobs, 
the  funnel  through  which  mUllons  of  dollars 
will  poiu'  Into  business  and  governmental 
coffers,  increasing  profits  and  possibly  lower- 
ing taxes.  They  have  shown  little  jfoncern 
about  the  potential  problems  associated  with 
constructing  the  pipeline.  They  want  ap- 
proval of  the  right-of-way  for  it  now— right 
now — so  work  can  ertart. 

Thus.  John  Kelsey  of  Valdez,  chairman  of 
the  state  Chamber  of  Commerce  recenUy 
urged  Interior  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel  to 
grant  speedy  approval  of  the  pipeline  right- 
of-way  and  called  on  Alaskans  to  make  their 
views  known  to  the  secretary  by  telegram. 

•Now  Is  the  time  for  Alaskans  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted,"  he  said. 

•It's  highly  important  that  the  permit  be 
granted.  It's  reached  the  time  when  if  they 
can't  get  started  It  wlU  delay  the  project 
for  one  year  ... 

"We're  talking  about  tremendous  amounts 
of  money." 

If  there  are  "good  reasons"  for  the  delay 
Kelsey  said,  Hlckel  should  make  them  known 
Conservationists,  on  the  other  hand    fre- 
quently view  the  pipeline  as  an  ogre:  a  mam- 
moth construcUon  project  that  will  despoil 
thousands    of    acres    of    virgin    wilderness 
change    the    ecology    of    vast    areas,    pollute 
Alaska's  rivers  and  harbors  and  interrupt  the 
migration  patterns  in  the  state's  vast  caribou 
herds.  Some  of  them  would  prefer  it  if  the 
pipeline  were  not  built  at  all.  Many  want  the 
Interior  Department  to  delay  approving  the 
right-of-way    until    all    questions    regarding 
construction  of  the  pipeline  have  been  an- 
swered to  their  satisfaction. 
Both  sides  are  Ignoring  important  point*. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  types  are  Ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  TAPS  still  has  not  provided 
the    Bureau    of   Land    Management   with    a 
precise  description  of  the  pipeline  route,  it 
would  be  the  height  of  irresponsibility  (and 
perhaps  illegal)   for  the  federal  government 
to    grant    the    entire    pipeline    right-of-way 


There  are  Important  environmental  con 
slderatlons    involved    in    constructing    th" 
pipeline  and  It  Is  up  to  TAPS  to  provide  ade 
quate    answers    about    how    it    intends   I'r, 
handle    them.    Many    of    the    government, 
questions  have  been  answered  and  TAPS  i 
in  the  process  of  making  an  environmental 
survey  of  the  route  to  acquire  more  Infonn. 
tlon.    But    to    date,    informed    sources   sav 
TAPS    has    not    answered    all    the   environ 
mental  questions  satisfactorily. 

These  sources  also  say  that  the  pipeline 
consortium    has    not    adequately    answered 
all  the  government's  questions  on  engineer 
Ing  problems  involved  In  building  the  pipe- 

Yet  another  reason  for  the  delay  in  grant- 
ing  the  right-of-way— not  as  Important  as 
the  above  considerations,  but  impossible  to 
Ignore— is  the  inertia  of  governmental  bu 
reaucracy. 

"President  Nixon  made  such  a  fetish  of  en 
vironmental  concern  during  the  campalen 
that  he  certainly  is  not  going  to  allow  some- 
thing like  this  to  be  approved  until  a  lot  of 
questions  are  answered,"  one  experienced  ob- 
server  of  the  Washington  scene  said  This 
coupled  with  the  President's  propensity  for 
caution,  particularly  in  controversial  areas 
IS  likely  to  mean  a  lengthy  delay  in  approval' 
of  the  right-of-way  application,  this  observer 
believes. 

Conservationists,  on  the  other  hand  some- 
times are  guilty  of  dismissing  the  economic 
importance  of  the  pipeline  of  the  state,  when 
they  should  be  aware  that  the  pipeline  is  at 
the  moment  the  only  reliable  method  of 
getting  the  oil  to  market.  The  feasibility  of 
using  tankers— the  only  other  practical 
method  of  moving  oil  in  North  Slope  quan- 
tities— remains  to  be  proved.  So  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  immense  economic  benefits  the  sute 
stands  to  gain  from  lu  oil  will  begin  to  flow 
in  until  oil  flows  through  the  pipeline. 

Of  the  two  methods  of  moving  the  oil.  the 
pipeline  is  almost  certain  to  prove  tho 
cleaner    and    less    ecologically    harmful. 

Furthermore,  as  an  ecological  considera- 
tion the  pipeline  is  really  a  sideshow  when 
compared  with  the  less  debated  but  much 
more  significant  central  problem  of  oil  de- 
velopment in  the  Arctic;  the  large-scale  in- 
vasion by  man.  for  the  first  time,  of  an 
ecologically  Important  and  exceptionally 
vulnerable  area. 

"The  pipeline  is  800  miles  by  100  feet— or 
about  15.2  square  miles  that  will  actually  be 
affected."  says  Dr.  R.  Sage  Murphv  of  the 
University  of  Alaska.  "That's  not  much  In 
Alaska. 

"One  of  the  things  that  irks  me  is  that 
we've  got  thousands  of  people  worrying 
about  messing  up  the  ecology  of  the  North 
Slope  when  we  don't  have  equivalent  concern 
about  a  200-house  subdivision  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Fairbanks — and  the  builders  are 
messing  up  the  ecology  as  much  as.  or  pos- 
sibly more  than,  the  oil  companies." 


The   79    Qtjestions 
(By  Tom  Brown) 

On  June  10.  the  Interior  Department  sent 
the  Trans  Alaska  Pipeline  System  (TAPS) 
a  list  of  79  questions  concerning  the  800- 
mile  Prudhoe  Bay-Valdes  pipeline. 

In  a  covering  letter  to  R.  E.  Dulaney.  TAPS 
chairman.  Interior  Under  Secretary  Russell 
Train  said  the  list  was  "designed  to  indicate 
the  kind  of  questions  to  which  satisfactory 
answers  will  be  required  before  permits  can 
be  given  for  the  use  of  public  lands." 

More  such  questions,  he  indicated,  would 
be  forthcoming  in  the  future. 

"The  Secretary  (Walter  J.  Hlckel)  has  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  oil  development 
In  Alaska  must  be  consistent  with  'wise  con- 
servation.' "  Train   wrote.    "We   continue   to 
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-fflrm  this  viewpoint.  Our  direction  and  em- 
Xsls  will  be  guided  by  the  President  s 
P°^ee  that  the  oil  resources  of  Alaska  be 
explored  and  developed  -without  destruc- 
Uon  and  minimum  disturbance.' 

■  The  enclosed  and  future  sets  of  ques- 
tions as  well  as  discussions  originating  from 
them'  will  reflect  this  commitment.  With  the 
conviction  that  proper  environmental  and 
social  safeguards  are  co-ordinate,  and  not 
cotnoetltlve,  with  industrial  development, 
It  would  be  helpful  to  us,  in  our  anticipa- 
tion of  industry's  timetables,  to  have  your 
initial  reply  within  four  weeks." 

The  reply,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  ob- 
tained by  The  Dally  News,  came  much  sooner 
than  that,  on  June  19. 

In  a  covering  letter  to  Train,  Dulaney 
noted  that,  "As  you  may  appreciate,  we  have 
pressed  our  project  personnel  to  respond 
Quickly  consistent  with  the  timetable  of  the 
project 'and  with  that  expressed  In  our  re- 
cently filed  right-of-way  application." 

•As  you  have  indicated,"  he  wrote,  we 
anticipate  that  further  dialog  will  be  gen- 
erated  from   this   initial   exchange. 

•We  also  concur  that  our  project  should 
be  constructed  consistent  with  wise  conser- 
vation and  reiterate  our  earlier  observation 
that  good  pipeline  design  dictates  design 
and  construction  procediu-es  that  will  cause 
a  minimum  disturbance  to  the  natural  en- 
vironment. Since  we  start  from  a  common 
position,  it  Is  to  be  expected  that  the  details 
of  our  proposed  development  will  be  con- 
sistent with  sound  conservation  principles." 
Attached  to  the  covering  letter  was  a  20- 
page  document  outlining  the  planning  and 
research  that  TAPS  has  gone  to  so  far  in 
preparing  for  construction  of  the  pipeline. 
Included  were  answers  to  such  questions 

as  these:  ^      , 

When  will  the  location  survey  of  the  pipe- 
line over  the  public  lands  between  Fairbanks 
and  Prudhoe  Bay  be  completed?  Between 
Fairbanks  and   the  southern   terminus? 

When  Is  permission  desired  to  begin  con- 
struction of  the  pipeline?  When  is  construc- 
tion presently  planned   to  begin? 

When  win  the  design  specifications,  in- 
cluding safety  regulations  and  leak  detec- 
tion devices,  be  completed? 

When  win  the  following  land  description 
sites  be  filed  with  the  BLM:  pipeline  stock- 
piles, construction  crew  camps,  secondary 
access  road  locations  to  crew  camps,  gravel 
sources,  timber  sources,  permanent  mainte- 
nance crew  dwellings,  airports,  drinking 
water  sources,   communication  stations? 

What  timetable  has  been  developed  for 
pipeline  construction? 

Have  you  completed  a  study  of  the  en- 
vironment, especially  permafrost,  as  It 
relates  to  all  types  of  engineering  modifica- 
tions .  .  .? 

For  each  engineering  modification  planned, 
can  you  provide  the  foUowlng  Information 
regarding  whether  passive  (no  melting  of 
permafrost)  or  active  (melting  of  perma- 
frost) techniques  are  planned?  If  active 
techniques  are  to  be  used,  describe  the  an- 
ticipated thawing,  the  mechanical  effects  of 
thawing  on  engineering  modifications,  the 
effect  of  thawing  on  the  natural  environ- 
ment, and  plans  to  accommodate  these 
changes. 

Have  allowances  been  made  for  the  seismic 
hazards  present  In  Interior  and  Southern 
Alaska  m  site  selection,  design,  and  build- 
ing of  structures? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  major  source 
of  oil  pollution  to  date  In  Alaska  has  been 
slop  oil  discharged  with  tanker  baUast,  what 
are  your  plans  for  baUast  and  bilge  treat- 
ment facilities  at  pipeline  terminus  areas? 
What  type  of  pipeline  leak  detection  will 
be  provided?  What  degree  of  accuracy  can 
be  obtained  on  leak  detection? 

Generally,  how  Is  It  intended  to  cross 
rivers?  Specifically  the  Yukon? 

What   systems    will   be    included    to   con- 


trol the  drainage  of  oil  from  a  broken  pipe- 
line once  the  flow  under  pressure  has  been 
stopped?  ^,  . 

Describe  your  pipeline  construction  and 
operation  surveillance  program.  WlU  this  In- 
clude Inspection  of  construction  activities 
to  insure  proper  environmental  protection 
procedures  and  a  continuous  leak  detection 
and  oil  spill  reporting  system? 

What  are  the  plans  lor  oil  storage  at  origin 
and  at  terminus  of  the  pipeline? 

Describe  and  locate  the  segments  of  the 
pipeline  which  will  be  burled.  Exposed. 

How  will  disturbed  Arctic  tundra  be  re- 
vegetated? 

And  many,  many  more. 


The  79  Answers 


(By  Tom  Brown) 
The  Trans  Alaska  Pipeline  System  (TAPS) 
will  be  the  most  costly  privately  financed 
construction  project  In  history. 

It  win  also  be  one  of  the  most  challenging. 
Beginning  next  spring,  hundreds  of  men 
will  be  working  night  and  day  to  lay  800  miles 
of  48-lnch  Japanese-made  pipe  between 
Prudhoe  Bay  and  Valdez.  They  hope  to  com- 
plete the  bulk  of  the  construction  work  next 
year. 

Before  the  first  oil  begins  to  flow  through 
the  pipeline— hopefully  In  1972— more  than 
$900  million  will  have  been  Invested  In  it. 

The  logistics  of  such  an  operation  clearly 
are  incredible.  So  are  the  effects  construction 
of  the  pipeline  might  have  on  ecologically 
delicate  areas  along  the  way. 

Government  concern  over  how  Alaska  s  en- 
vironment might  be  affected  was  refiected  by 
Interior  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel  earlier 
this  year  when  he  announced  formation  of 
a  departmental  task  force  on  Alaska's  oil 
problems. 

"The  Arctic  environment,  particularly  the 
tundra,  does  not  have  the  resiliency  to  with- 
stand unplanned  development,"  Hlckel  said. 
"It  has  very  limited  capacity  to  recover  from 
environmental  damage. 

"Construction  projects,  such  as  large  pipe- 
lines. If  Improperly  planned  and  constructed, 
can  disrupt  completely  the  migratory  cycle 
of  major  animal  populations,  such  as  the 

caribou."  ^^ 

The  result  was  79  questions  for  TAPS  from 
various  government  agencies. 

The  79  answers  from  TAPS,  though  hardly 
the  last  word  on  the  subject,  gave  an  indica- 
tion of  the  amount  of  environmental  plan- 
ning the  firm  has  made  In  preparing  for 
construction  of  the  pipeline.  Covering  all  the 
answers — or  even  aU  the  most  Important  an- 
swers—would be  Impossible  here.  But  a  sam- 
pling of  answers  dealing  with  ecological 
questions  wlU  give  the  flavor  of  company 
thinking. 
TAPS  said  that  so  far  It  has  commissioned 

these  studies: 

A  seismic  study  of  pipeline  and  terminal 
facilities  by  Dames  &  Moore,  a  geological  con- 
sulting firm. 

A  prototype  pipe  test  facility  at  Barrow 
consisting  of  1.100  feet  of  10-lnch  pipe  "laid 
under  varying  conditions  to  determine 
stresses  developed  due  to  freezing  soU  and 
Ice  formation." 

A  geological  Investigation  of  the  proposed 
Yukon  River  crossing,  which  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

A  research  program  conducted  by  the  Un- 
verslty  of  Alaska  to  determine  the  best  meth- 
ods of  revegetatlng  damaged  tundra. 

A  geological  and  permafrost  study  along 
the  pipeline  route. 

An  ecological  stirvey  of  the  route. 
A  marine  ecology  study  at  Valdez. 
A  geological  survey  of  the  terminal  site 
at  Valdez. 

TAPS  said  that  only  the  most  modern  en- 
gineering techniques  would  be  used  and  that 
these  would  make  the  chances  of  a  major 
spill  occurring  negligible. 

But  should  such  a  spill  occur,  TAPS  said.  It 


would  be  prepared  to  control  It  quickly  by 
"providing  block  valves  at  major  water  cross- 
ings to  shut  off  drainage"  and  "having  crews 
and  equipment  available  to  localize,  contain 
and  dispose  of  spill  and  to  clean  up  the 
area." 

More  specifically,  the  company  said  that 
the  flow  of  crude  oil  to  a  break  would  be  con- 
troned  and  reduced  by: 

""Gravity  drainage  to  tankage  at  any  pump 
station  whenever  this  Is  feasible.  This,  of 
course,  depends  on  the  location  of  the  break 
and  the  elevation  profile  of  the  line  between 
the  break  and  the  pump  stations  on  either 
side  of  the  break." 

"Isolation  of  the  broken  section — first,  by 
Immediate  closure  of  remotely  controlled 
block  gates  at  the  existing  pump  stations; 
second,  by  Immediately  proceeding  to  the 
break  area  and  closing  the  main  line  block 
gate  on  the  upstream  or  uphill  side  of  the 
break  .  .  ." 

"Equipment  and  repair  crews  will  move 
in  immediately  to  prevent  spread  of  the  oil 
by  using  dikes  and  dams.  The  break  will  be 
sealed  off  using  clamps  and  sleeves  designed 
for  this  purpose.  The  oil  will  be  recovered  or 
disposed  of  and  all   damages  corrected." 

During  construction.  ""Control  of  waste, 
)x)th  human  and  Industrial,  produced  at  the 
various  camps  ^nd  stations  will  ensure  that 
only  treated  effluent  will  be  discharged  IntQ 
natural  waterways,"  TAPS  said. 

The  firm's  reply  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment questions  also  reaffirmed  that.  "Cur- 
rently, It  Is  anticipated  that  approximately 
95  per  cent  of  the  pipeline  will  be  burled  and 
the  above-ground  portions  will  be  In  rela- 
tively short  sections.  Consequenty  no  sig- 
nificant barriers  to  migration  routes  of  mam- 
mals Is  anticipated.  However,  where  neces- 
sary, ramps  or  underpasses  will  be  provided 
to  ensure  adequate  passageways  for  migrat- 
ing mammals." 

One  area  of  particular  concern  to  biologists 
has  been  the  manner  In  which  the  pipeline 
would  be  put  across  rivers — particularly  the 
Yukon.  A  winter  break  there  under  the  Ice, 
it  was  felt,  could  do  Incalculable  damage  to 
the  river  and  its  fishery. 

TAPS  told  the  Interior  Department  that. 
"All  river  crossings  Including  the  Yukon  are 
presently  planned  as  underwater  crossings. 
Where  danger  of  scour  exists,  the  pipeline 
will  be  weighted  with  concrete  and  placed  In 
a  ditch  excavated  In  the  bedrock  where  pos- 
sible or  well  below  the  active  river  bottom. 
The  proposed  Yukon  crossing  will  be  placed 
In  bedrock." 

"Initial  Investigation  Indicates  that  major 
rivers  can  be  crossed  during  the  winter  time 
with  little  or  no  Injury  to  fish  and  water 
birds,"  TAPS  said.  "Construction  will  be 
scheduled  to  cause  the  least  amount  of  dis- 
turbance in  this  area  consistent  with  the 
character  of  the  stream  crossed." 

TAPS  also  answered  many  other  environ- 
mental questions,  and.  In  considerable  de- 
tail, queries  on  technical  aspects  of  the 
pipeline  construction. 

Even  after  the  pipeline  right-of-way  per- 
mit Is  granted.  TAPS  operations  will  be  gov- 
erned by  a  set  of  Interior  Department  stipu- 
lations, or  regulations. 


Miller  Defends  Hickel  Highway 
Juneau. — Gov.  Keith  Miller  said  at  a  news 
conference  Tuesday  that  he  had  flown  over 
the  remains  of  the  Hlckel  Highway— the  Ice 
road  to  the  North  Slope— and  said  "from  the 
air.  It  didn't  appear  to  be  as  disastrous  as 
some  newspaper  articles  have  indicated." 

The  Anchorage  Dally  News  said  recently — 
in  Tom  Brovras  seriee,  "The  '69  Oil  Rush' — 
that  the  road,  which  was  used  for  about  a 
month  before  It  melted,  was  now  nothing 
more  than  a  canal. 

The  Dally  News  series  also  questioned  the 
methods  used  in  carving  the  road,  saying 
they  were  unlike  methods  used  for  other 
winter  roads. 
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believe  any  trikll  Is  done  In  about  the  same 


one.' 


The  govemar  noted  that  the  legislature 
had  provided '  money  for  the  road  to  be 
opened  again  this  year,  and  said  It  would 
follow  "baslcaUy  the  same  route,  with  some 
probable  ezcepttlons." 

He  said,  ■•Thi  Highway  Department  tells  us 
there  are  better  routes." 
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when  absolutely  necessary  to  construct  a 
trench  for  pipe  burial  and  drilling  of  holes 
for  piling." 

The  permltee  (TAPS)  shall  seed,  plant  and 
fertilize  all  lands  requiring  revegetatlon  with 
a  mixture  containing  adaptable  grass 
species." 

TAPS  also  would  be  required  to  comply 
with  any  new  regulations  or  stipulations  that 
should  be  developed  as  work  progreeses.  The 
BLM  noted  that  this  would  be  necessary  be- 
cause "preliminary  design  of  the  pipeline, 
routing,  etc.,  leave  many  quesWons  unan- 
swered. In  addition,  the  abundance  and  dU- 
tributlon  of  flsh,  wildlife,  forest  and  range 
resources  as  weU  as  their  reaction  to  prob- 
lems  imposed  by  oil  development  and  pipe- 
line operations  are  poorly  understood." 

In  explaining  the  necessity  for  some  of  the 
proposed  stipulations,  the  BLM  dealt  with 
the  type  of  environmental  damage  uncon- 
trolled pipeline  construction  could  do — and 
in  some  cases  already  has  done.  For  Instance: 
"Numerous  heliports  have  been  constructed 
Indiscriminately  during  the  preliminary 
route  exploration  phase,  resulting  in  many 
barren  scars  along  the  route.  Considerable 
erosion  damage  can  result  If  construction  of 
heliports  and  access  roads  to  them  are  not 
controlled.  Apparently  the  permittee  was  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  special  land  use 
permit  was  required." 

The  BLM  also  cautioned  that: 
"It  is  a  common  practice  for  equipment 
operators  and  maintenance  mechanics  to 
drain  oil  and  fuels  from  equipment  directly 
onto  ground  surface  as  well  as  to  throw 
away  used  oil  and  fuel  filters  in  a  similar 
manner.  Water  contamination  results  from 
such  practices  and  should  be  prevented." 

"Pollution  of  a  stream  system  by  various 
construction  activities  or  by  pipeline  breaks 
or  leaks  could  destroy  important  spawning 
grounds  hundreds  of  miles  downstream." 

"Pollution  of  the  natural  waters  along  the 
plpeUne  route  cannot  be  tolerated.  Here  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  protect  waters  that 
are  in  a  pristine  condition.  We  must  not  find 
ourselves  In  a  situation  where  we  will  be  re- 
quired to  perform  expensive  watershed  and 
pollution  porjects  to  return  the  stream  to 
natural  quality.  Many  lessons  have  been 
learned  in  the  problems  of  water  pollution 
in  our  society.  We  must  make  the  effort  not 
to  repeat  the  same  mistakes." 

"Those  sections  (of  the  pipeline)  con- 
structed above  ground  could  be  an  effective 
barrier  to  caribou  and  other  big  game  move- 
ments .  .  There  is  no  evidence  to  support 
the  supposition  that  caribou  will  pass  under 
an  elevated  pipe  or,  for  that  matter,  over  a 
ramp." 

"Selection  of  the  Dletrich-Antigan  River 
route  In  preference  to  Anatuvuk  Pass  will 
not  solve  caribou  problems  from  the  point 
of  avoiding  major  migration  routes.  Anak- 
tuvuk  Pass  is  rated  as  a  major  migration 
route  simply  because  people  live  there  and 
more  work  has  been  done  in  that  area.  The 
Dietrich,  head  of  the  Chandalar.  and  Saga- 
vanlrtok  Rivers  are  reported  in  federel  aid 
reports  as  having  major  concentrations  or 
movements  of  caribou.  Trails  now  existing 
in  this  area  show  very  heavy  use." 

"The  damage  of  siltaUon  and  oil  spillage 
is  potentially  much  greater  than  loss  of  hab- 
itat or  disturbance  through  construction." 

"In  many  cases  irreparable  damage  occurs 
where  vehicles  or  equipment  are  driven  across 
the  tundra  and  permafrost.  Past  traffic  across 
the  tundra  and  permafrost  is  still  very  evi- 
dent. The  natural  resources  losses  in  this 
case  amount  to  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
pipeUne.  due  to  the  loss  of  soil  productivity 
vegetable  cover,  wildlife  forage,  stream  silta- 
tion,  water  pollution  and  soil  loss." 

"Surface  disturbance  of  the  tundra  and 
permafrost  must  be  held  to  a  minimimi  be- 
cause rehabilitation  methods  are  not  known 
at  the  present  time.  Observations  of  past 
tundra  and  permafrost  disturbances  revealed 


that  the  scars  have  never  healed  and  perma 
frost  degradation  is  slowly  continuing  Many 
of  the  disturbed  areas  have  become  erosion 
channels;    subsidence    has    occurred-    lak^ 
ponds  and  bogs  have  formed."  '  ' 


What-ll  thb  Boom  Do  to  Wildlite? 
(By  Tom  Brown) 
One  of  the  major  unanswered  questions 
about  Alaska's  booming  oil  development  is 
what  affect  it  will  have  on  wildlife. 

If  thU  nation's  past  experience  is  anv 
guide,  Alaskans  should  be  prepared  for  the 
worst.  Rare  indeed  have  been  the  cases  when 
industry  and  wildlife  have  been  able  to 
coexist. 

As  America  has  industrialized,  the  animal 
species  that  have  truly  flourished  have  been 
those  that  are  easily  domesticated  and  thus 
of  use  to  man  and  those,  like  the  pigeon  and 
seagull,  which  can  survive  more  easilv  with 
man  than  without  him. 

As  for  the  others— they're  mostly  gone  now 
hounded  Into  near-extinction  or  zoos. 

It  is  a  sorry  record,  full  of  the  kind  of  mis- 
takes  Alaska  surely  will  want  to  avoid,  since 
its  animal  populations  certainly  are  amonz 
its  most  valuable  resources. 

At  present  there  is  no  way  of  accurately 
forecasting  what  affect  man's  invasion  of 
the  Arctic— Including  the  development  of 
the  oil  flelds.  the  construction  of  the  pipe- 
line and  the  possible  use  of  icebreaking 
tankers— will  have  on  wildlife.  Much  more 
research  will  be  necessary  before  such  fore- 
casts can  be  made. 

But  some  broad  generalizations  can  be 
made,  based  on  past  experience,  existing 
knowledge  about  Alaskan  animal  species  and 
recent  research  by  wildlife  experts. 

Most  wildUfe  specialists  appear  least  con- 
cerned about  the  caribou.  It  Is  the  most 
plentiful  large  animal  in  the  Arctic  and  seems 
reasonably  adaptable  to  the  presence  of  man. 
on  development  In  caribous  summering 
grounds  and  above-ground  stretches  of  the 
Trans  Alaska  Pipeline  System  mav  cause 
some  caribou  populations  to  change  their 
migration  patterns  somewhat. 
Hunting  pressure  is  certain  to  Increase 
But  the  general  feeling  is  that  with  the 
proper  controls  on  oil  company  activities 
and  hunting,  the  caribou  should  be  able  to 
withstand  the  pressure  of  human  activity 
reasonably  well  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

There  Is  considerably  more  concern  about 
other  species  of  animals — the  barren-ground 
grizzly  and  polar  bears,  wolverine,  wolf  and 
dall  sheep  to  name  a  few. 

"We  can't  tell  for  sure  what  effect  man 
will  have  on  the  caribou  and  the  barren- 
ground  grizzly,"  says  David  M.  Hlckok  of 
the  Federal  Field  Committee  for  Develop- 
ment Planning  in  Alaska.  "A  whole  oil  field 
In  the  summering  range  of  the  caribou  Is 
probably  going  to  cause  them  to  move  else- 
where or  to  become  a  nuisance  because  of 
their  curiosity. 

"I  personally  don't  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion that  the  barren-ground  grizzly  Is  go- 
ing to  go.  He  ^ist  isn't  compatible.  He  is  ex- 
tremely curious  and  is  going  to  be  nosing 
aroimd  garbage  dumps.  He  also  presents  a 
certain  menace. 

"So  he  Is  going  to  get  shot.  There  mav  be 
'no  guns  In  camp"  but  he  is  going  to  get  shot. 
I'The  wolves  will  be  a  similar  problem. 
"And  there  will  be  greater  access  to  the 
dall  sheep  populations." 

Bob  Weeden.  biologist  for  the  state  Fish 
and  Game  Department  at  Fairbanks,  be- 
lieves that  in  addition  to  any  habitat  changes 
oil  exploration  causes,  one  of  the  main  prob- 
lems will  be  the  simple  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  people  on  the  Slope. 

"When  we  get  a  fair  number  of  people  up 
there,  we  can  expect  an  Increase  in  hunting 
pressure,"  he  says.  "This  hasn't  happened  yet 
because  the  workers  up  there  are  prettv  up- 
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tight  now  for  time  and  dont  have  much 
lelstue. 

'This  will  change  as  the  nature  of  the 
camps  changes.  Oiildes  are  already  gearing 
up  to  take  (oil  company)  VlPa  hunting. 

"We  can  expect  more  pressure  on  trophy 
animals — wolves,  wolverines,  grizzlies  eoid 
polar  bears." 

Weeden  sees  no  particular  problem  with  in- 
creased hunting  pressure  if  the  Flsh  and 
Game  Department  can  make  Inventories  of 
the  various  game  species  and  adjust  hunting 
regulations  accordingly. 

■For  Instance,"  he  says,  "there  Is  now  no 
closed  season  for  caribou  north  of  the  Yukon 
And  I  hope  we  dont  have  sophisti- 
cated trophy  hunting  going  on  on  the  same 
land  with  Native  subsistence  hunting.  We 
would  have  to  enforce  two  types  of  regula- 
tions then — allowing  the  Natives  to  take  all 
they  can  Just  to  survive,  while  limiting  the 
oil  company  employees. 

•  That  would  be  a  real  mess." 

Weeden  says  there  has  been  "evidence  of 
some  thoughtless,  purposeless  baiting  of 
bears"  and  rumors  of  illegal  activity,  such 
as  seismic  crews  taking  animals  from  hell- 
copters,  about  which  the  state  would  like  to 
know  more. 

Dr  David  R.  Klein,  director  of  the  Co- 
operative Wildlife  Research  Unit  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska,  also  believes  there  should 
bo  "considerable  concern  for  the  barren- 
ground  grizzly. 

He  points  out  that.  "The  productivity  of 
the  Arctic  In  large  animals  Is  low  because  of 
the  short  growing  season  and  the  limited 
fertility  of  the  land." 

It  takes  a  large  area  to  support  one  grizzly, 
hence,  "the  allowable  harvest  of  grizzlies 
would  be  fairly  low." 

"Disturbances  could  also  cause  mountain 
sheep  to  leave  the  area  and,  since  they  are 
very  much  animals  of  tradition,  it  might  take 
a  long  time  to  get  them  back  into  the  area." 
Klein  says. 

'im  Brooks  of  Anchorage.  U.S.  Flsh  and 
Wildlife  polar  bear  expert  says  that  so  far. 
'The  oil  activity  hasn't  had  great  impact  on 
the  polar  bear. 

■  But  with  a  lot  more  people  up  there,  the 
prospect  of  more  pressure  has  to  be  accepted. 
It's  a  matter  of  Imposing  appropriate  regula- 
tion?." 

I-  is  also  a  matter  of  extensive  government- 
supported  research  to  determine  if  industry 
and  wildlife  can  be  made  compatible.  'What 
happened  on  the  Kenal  Moose  Range  offers  a 
partial  answer  to  that  question. 

Water  Pollution?  Answer  is  "Ntet"! 

A  recent  Issue  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers'  Sanitary  Engineering  Divi- 
sion  newsletter  carried  this  item: 

•A  court  In  Western  Siberia  banished  two 
oU-well  operators  to  prison  for  allowing  oil 
to  pollute  a  local  river.  P.  Zaklrov.  an  en- 
gineer, was  sentenced  to  three  years  and  I. 
Kozlovsky,  a  foreman,  to  two  years  for  crimi- 
nal negligence.  The  USSR  is  intensifying  its 
efforts  to  prevent  water  pollution." 

Otjr  State  Will  Change 
(By  Tom  Brown) 

The  development  of  Alaska's  oil  resources 
unquestionably  will  change  the  face  of  the 
stsie. 

To  get  the  oil  out  without  altering  the  land 
and  the  quality  of  the  water  Is  beyond  man's 
current  technological  capabilities. 

Even  In  strictly  controlled  areas  like  the 
Kenal  Moose  Range,  oil  industry  operations 
have  caused  great  environmental  change. 
Much  greater  changes  have  occurred  on  the 
North  Slope,  where  to  date  the  only  reg- 
ulation has  been  the  Industry's  good  will — 
and  good  sense. 

And  much  more  change  Is  inevitable. 

So  the  Issue  Alaska  must  face — and  face 
now— Is  not  whether  there  will  be  change, 
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but  rather  what  type  of  change  it  will  be, 
what  sort  Is  desirable,  how  much  of  It  Is  nec- 
essary If  Industry  Is  to  operate  efBclently. 
how  much  Is  permissible  If  scenic  and  wilder- 
ness values  are  to  be  preserved  and  In  what 
areas  It  will  be  allowed  to  occur. 

Or,  as  David  M.  Hlckok,  senior  staff  officer 
of  the  Federal  Field  Committee  for  Develop- 
ment Planning  in  Alaska,  put  It,  "The  whole 
strategic  happening  Is  the  Issue — the  total 
Intrusion  of  man  Into  the  Arctic." 

The  most  commonly  discussed  problems — 
the  difficulties  of  perma- frost  engineering, 
damage  to  the  tundra,  waste  disposal,  water 
pollution.  Increased  pressure  on  wildlife — 
and  less  commonly  discussed  problems — such 
as  development  of  a  national  policy  on  the 
Arctic  and  revision  of  land  use  laws — cer- 
tainly these  are  Important  considered  singly. 
But  all  essentially  are  problems,  not  Issues. 

Considered  together  they  form  the  Issue — 
and  Is  an  Issue  of  crucial  Importance  to  the 
quality  of  life  In  Alaska. 

Very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
Issue  so  far.  But  consideration  of  It  should 
become  a  first  priority  of  government,  state 
and  federal. 

The  urgency  of  this  task  should  be  clear 
to  every  Alaskan  who  Is  concerned  with  the 
surroundings  In  which  he  lives — and  those 
In  which  his  children  will  live. 

"I  know  of  no  major  mistake  made  Outside 
that  hasnt  been  repeated  here,"  says  Joseph 
H.  FltzGrerald,  whose  tenure  as  head  of  the 
Federal  Field  Committee  gave  him  .in  un- 
usually broad  Insight  Into  the  state's 
problems. 

The  penalty  for  these  mistakes  is  beginning 
to  be  paid  Outside:  In  pollution  of  virtually 
every  major  body  of  water,  poisoned  air. 
scenic  areas  blighted  by  industrial  waste, 
rotting  central  cities,  teeming  slums  and 
sprawling  tlcky-tacky  suburbs. 

So  far  Alaska's  small  population  and  vast 
bulk  have  prevented  these  problems  from 
reaching  the  crisis  level  that  has  occurred 
elsewhere.  But  It  Is  only  a  reprieve,  not  a 
pardon. 

Opinions  on  how  to  handle  Alaska's  en- 
vironmental confrontation  vary  widely: 

From  Dr.  Charles  Behlke  of  the  University 
of  Alaska  who  says.  "I  have  pretty  definite 
feelings  about  Industrial  development.  If  you 
look  at  New  York  state  or  California,  they 
have  a  lot  of  heavy  industry  crowded  In 
around  the  major  cities.  This  makes  a  mess  of 
the  environment ...  It  would  be  wonderful  If 
you  could  separate  this  heavy  industry  from 
where  you  live. 

"In  Alaska  we  have  this  advantage:  the 
heavy  Industry  Is  at  Prudhoe  Bay  where  it's 
not  going  to  bother  anyone.  It's  an  ideal 
situation.  You  couldn't  ask  for  anything 
better.  The  oil  companies  are  deSnltely  going 
to  make  a  mess  of  the  tundra — there's  no  way 
out  of  It.  And  there  is  no  question  that  there 
is  going  to  be  some  water  pollution.  The  char- 
acter of  the  North  Slope  is  going  to  change, 
but  I  don't  think  it  is  going  to  be  on  a  scale 
that  will  ruin  the  entire  Slope. 

"And  I  don't  think  we  should  get  too 
excited  about  an  area  that  we  didn't  give 
two  hoots  in  hell  about  two  years  ago." 

To  Bob  Weeden.  Flsh  and  Game  Depart- 
ment biologist,  who  says,  "It  gripes  me  that 
in  the  past  the  oil  people  have  destroyed  a 
place  for  wilderness  value  Just  in  the  process 
of  trj'lng  to  find  out  If  oil  Is  there.  If  oil  Is, 
Indeed,  there  they  can  make  an  attempt  to 
Justify  the  destruction  economically.  But  if 
it's  not.  then  what?  You've  riUned  the  land, 
but  haven't  gained  anything  .  . 

"I  have  the  hope  that  the  central  part  of 
the  North  Slope  will  be  the  last  bad  example 
of  oil  development  .  .  .  America  has  only  one 
Arctic.  It's  In  Alaska  and  It's  north  of  the 
Brooks  Range. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  taking 
pretty  good  care  of  It." 

From  disparate  views  such  as  these,  Alaska 


must,    somehow,    formulate    a    policy    with 
which  to  confront  Its  environmental  crisis. 

Industry,  government  and  the  people  each 
have  responsibilities  to  fulfill. 

Lesson  of  the  Moose  Range 
(By  Tom  Brown) 
When  oilmen  talk  about  conservation  they 
almost  always  mention  the  Kenal  National 
Moose  Range. 

Most  of  thecn  are  proud  about  what  hap- 
pened there  and  with  good  reason:  The 
Moose  Range  offers  the  strongest  evidence 
to  date  In  Alaska  that  the  oil  industry  can 
be  compatible  with  wildlife. 

"First  we  heard  this  argument — should 
anyone  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  Moose 
Range. "  says  Joseph  H.  PltzGerald,  now  head 
of  community  relations  for  Atlantic  Rich- 
field. ".  . .  Now  everybody  Is  completely  happy 
with  it  . . . 

"The  moose  was  extremely  happy.  The 
moose  population  Jumped  from  4,000  to  5.600 
in  a  few  years." 

Now  it  is  up  to  about  7,500. 

What  was  done  In  the  1.7  million  acre 
Moose  Range  was  relatively  simple:  It  was 
zoned. 

The  zoning  established  the  Andrew  Simon 
Natural  Area,  a  vlrttoally  trackless  wilderness 
known  for  its  scenic  beauty  and  wildlife, 
which  was  to  be  preserved;  the  Chlckaloon 
Flats  Waterfowl  Area  on  the  north  shore  of 
the  peninsula,  for  waterfowl  management 
and  public  hunting;  the  Central  Public  Use 
Area  in  the  Skllak  Lake-Kenal  River  area 
near  the  road  system;  and  the  Intensive  Re- 
source Use  Area,  which  constitutes  about 
half  the  area  of  the  Moose  Range. 

The  latter  was  the  only  area  In  which  the 
petroleum  indtistry  was  allowed  to  operate, 
and  even  there  it  was  subject  to  strict  regu- 
lation to  minimize  environmental  damage 
and  was  made  to  restore  disturbed  areas  to 
their  original  condition,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, after  exploratory  and  drilling  work  bad 
been  completed. 

The  oil  industry,  of  course,  discovered  the 
Swanson  River  oil  field  In  the  Intensive  Re- 
source Use  Area,  the  first  producing  field  In 
Alaska. 

And,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  federal 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WlldUfe.  which 
administers  the  range,  the  oil  Industry  abided 
by  strict  development  regulations.  The  result 
was  one  of  the  neatest  oil  flelds  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

An  unanticipated  side  effect  of  the  devel- 
opment was  an  increase  In  the  number  of 
moose,  which  used  the  new  roads  for  easier  i 
movement  and  thrived  on  the  new  browse 
that  sprang  up  in  the  disturbed  areas. 

But  despite  the  success  of  the  program, 
change  in  the  character  of  the  Moose  Range 
was,  of  course,  inevitable.  One  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  publication 
noted: 

"Operations  are  carefully  controlled  to 
minimize  destructive  effects  and  the  oil  com- 
panies have  exhibited  a  high  degree  of  co- 
operation. 

"Experience  has  demonstrated,  however, 
that  the  effects  include  some  long-term  scar- 
ring of  the  envionment,  initial  stream  pol- 
lution from  silt  and  debris,  a  potential  for 
pollution  of  flsh  and  waterfowl  waters,  added 
fire  hazards,  and  human  occupancy  foreign 
to  natural  habitat. 

"The  net  result  Is  a  significant  change  In 
the  enviroment  which  time  and  restorative 
efforts  will  partially  lessen  with  great  care 
and   constant   vigilance  .  .  ." 

Dr.  David  R.  Klein,  head  of  the  Co-opera- 
tive Wildlife  Research  Unit  at  the  University 
of  Alaska,  agrees  that  "oil  has  been  developed 
fairly  compatibly  on  the  Moose  Range 

"The  oil  people  have  been  very  co-opera- 
tive . . . 

"But  the  reason  it  worked  is  because  of  the 
very  stringent  restrictions  on  their  activity 
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that  we  had  people  to  enforce 
the  reatrlctloi  is  and  crack  down  on  violations. 

"The  mora:  is  that  oil  development  can 
be  fairly  compatible,  but  It  requires  strict 
regrulatlons." 

Some  cons4  rvatlonlBts  fear  that  In  some 
cases  not  e^en  strict  regulation  will  be 
enough. 

"On  the  K(«al  Moose  Range  .  .  .  the  oil 
Industry  seer  is  to  be  compatible  with  the 
moose,  but  I"ia  not  sure,"  says  Gerald  Gano- 
pole,  a  consul  ;lng  geologist  who  Is  concerned 
about  conservation.  "When  you  reach  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  development,  the  value  of  the 
land  for  Its  original  purposes  disappears.  The 
land  Is  lost  through  a  process  of  degrada- 
tion ..." 

And  there  remains  the  question  of  how 
much  of  the  Moose  Range  experience  is  trans- 
ferrable  to  thfe  North  Slope. 

The  basic  p  inclples  of  strict  regulation  of 
Industry  activity  to  minimize  environmental 
damage  mlghti  well  remain  applicable. 

But  the  eco  oglcal  conditions  of  the  North 
Slope  are  much  different  than  those  of  the 
moose  range. 

The  moose  range  presents  no  permafrost 
problems:  the  Slope  does. 

The  moose  ringe  has  a  much  higher  annual 
mean-*emperacure,  hence  revegetatlon  occurs 
-  muotvmore  rapidly. 

The  major  U  rge  animal  In  the  Moose  Range 
is  the  moose,  which  has  proved  compatible 
with  man:  on  the  Slope  It  Is  the  caribou  and 
how  compatlb  e  It  will  prove  remains  to  be 
seen. 

The  Slope  a  so  has  Important  populations 

of  animals  tha  ;  never  have  proved  compatible 

with  man: 

The  wolf.  wAlverlne  and  grizzly. 
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a  complex  endeavor  and  to 
,  Industry,  government  and 


the  people  wUl  have  to  fulfill  tbelr  respon- 
slblUtlee. 

Industry  constantly  repeats  the  dictum 
that  its  first  reepoiLslbillty  Is  to  stockholders. 
This,  obviously,  is  true.  But  Industry  also 
has  grave  responsibilities  that  extend  far 
beyond  merely  guaranteeing  the  stockholder 
a  sufficient  return  on  his  Investment.  In  the 
case  of  Alaska,  the  most  obvious  requirement 
Is  that  the  oil  industry  take  care  of  the  land 
while  getting  the  oil  out. 

The  North  Slope,  It  must  be  remembered. 
is  public  land.  It  is  part  of  the  cooimon  her- 
itage and  belongs  to  all  the  people — not  to 
the  oil  companies  and  their  stockholders.  The 
oil  ccHnpanies  have  leased  the  land,  and  with 
it  the  right  to  extract  the  oil  beneath  it.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  lease  agreements  that 
confers  on  the  oil  companies  the  right  to  ruin 
the  surface  of  the  land  for  other  purposes. 

Thus,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  indus- 
try to  move  with  caution  and  discretion  in 
developing  the  North  Slope  oil  discovery  in 
order  to  protect  the  public  interest  as  well  as 
its  own. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  that  the  more 
responsible  elements  of  the  Industry  plan  to 
operate  in  this  manner.  One  example  is  At- 
lantic Richfield  Co.s  use  of  huge  Sikorsky 
Skycrane  helicopters  to  move  drilling  rigs 
from  one  site  to  another.  The  cost  of  moving 
a  rig  In  this  fashion  is  several  times  that  of 
hauling  it  across  the  tundra  with  tracked 
vehicles.  But  a  helicopter  does  no  damage  to 
the  land  and  tracked  vehicles  do. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done  and  over- 
whelming evidence  of  this  can  be  found  in 
the  company  initials,  arrows  and  other  Arctic 
graflttl  that  geophysical  company  crews,  with 
an  utter  lack  of  the  most  elementary  respon- 
sibility, have  carved  indelibly  into  the  tundra 
with  bulldozers. 

An  integral  part  of  Industry's  responsibil- 
ity to  protect  the  common  heritage  is  its  duty 
to  pursue  technological  Innovations  that  will 
make  ecological  damage  during  oil  operations 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  note  that  the  oil  industry  has 
long  been  one  of  the  most  technologically 
advanced.  Its  research  departments  are  tus- 
sling with  the  unique  problems  presented  by 
the  Arctic  and  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  tech- 
nology compatible  with  Alaska  conditions 
will  be  develop>ed  and  deployed  soon. 

The  oil  industry  also  should  be  expected  to 
co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent  with  govern- 
ment, by  sharing  its  technological  expertise. 
In  developing  a  land  and  resource  use  and 
management  policy  that  will  protect  both 
the  public  and  private  interest. 

Government  must  become  the  watchdog  of 
the  public  interest,  a  role  in  which  it  has 
failed  miserably  so  far. 

If  there  is  a  villain  in  this  piece,  it  Is  the 
federal  government,  which  ruled  Alaska 
through  what  former  Sen.  Ernest  Gruenlng 
accurately  described  as  90  years  of  colonial- 
ism, without  ever  formulating  a  national 
policy  on  the  Arctic.  There  still  is  no  such 
policy. 

But  in  the  more  than  one  year  since  the 
scope  of  the  North  Slope  discovery  became 
evident,  the  state  grovernment  also  has  been 
negligent  in  providing  the  sort  of  leadership 
that  the  situation  demands. 

What  Is  required  now  is  a  co-op)eratlve 
effort  between  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments to  assert  leadership  and  promote  de- 
velopment of  an  Arctic  policy  that  will  pro- 
vide gtildellnes  for  over-all  development  in 
Alaska  and  meet  the  needs  of  both  Industry 
and  the  public  Interest. 

The  public,  for  its  part,  must  demand 
responsible  action  from  both  government 
and  industry.  A  necessary  first  step  here 
is  that  the  public  must  ask  for  the  infor- 
mation it  needs  to  decide  what  Is  necessary. 
David  M.  Hlckok,  senior  staff  officer  of 
the  Federal  Field  Committee  for  Develop- 
ment Planning  in  Alaska,  deplores  the  "lack 
of  information  available  to  the  public  on 
the  plans  and  operational  programs  of  both 
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Industry   and   government  on  resource  u«e 
and  environmental   management  or  nrrx^, 
vatlon.  ^  ^^' 

"Both  Industry  and  government  are  de- 
liberately preventing  the  operation  of  a  pub* 
lie  forum  unUl  after  the  Important  decisions 
are  made,"  he  charges. 

This  is  a  strong  accusation.  But  unfortu- 
nately there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is  not  true. 

Both  Industry  and  government  have  been 
secretive  to  the  point  of  absurdity  on  almost 
every  aspect  of  the  North  Slope  oil  de- 
velopment. 

As  a  result,  industry  has  operated  as  it 
pleased  while  the  state  looked  on  (when 
it  looked  at  all)  with  approval  despite  the 
obvious  need  for  regulation  In  a  number 
of  areas.  As  a  consequence,  much  unneces- 
sary damage  has  been  done  to  the  fragile 
environment  of  the  Slope,  and  the  public 
has  been  told  precious  little  about  it. 

It  is  up  to  the  public  to  demand  a  change 
in  this  jjollcy  if  Its  Interests  on  the  North 
Slope  are  to  be  protected. 

Even  when  the  required  co-operation — and 
will — to  devise  a  workable  Arctic  policy  de- 
velop, It  will  be  a  complex  undertaking  to 
formulate  it,  one  that  will  require  the  best 
efforts  of  the  best  brains  In  government, 
industry  and  among  the  public. 

But  there  are  some  obvious  first  steps. 

Arctic  Policy:  Five  Proposals 
(By  Tom  Brown) 

The  American  Arctic  is  opening  up  faster 
than  almost  anyone  dreamed  possible  as 
little  as  two  years  ago. 

So  far  the  pace  and  methods  of  develop- 
ment have  been  determined  almost  solely  by 
the  oil  companies.  Generally  the  Industry 
has  displayed  Intelligence  and  foresight  In 
its  North  Slope  operations.  Environmental 
damage  has  been  much  less  than  might 
have  been  expected. 

But  unfortunately,  it  has  been  far  greater 
than   it  should   have   been. 

Examples  of  wholly  unnecessary  damage 
abound. 

Seismic  crews,  allowed  to  roam  the  tundra 
at  will.  Uttered  the  landscape  with  oil  drums, 
powder  boxes  and  heaps  of  trash. 

In  haste,  bulldozers  were  driven  for  miles 
across  the  tundra,  leaving  it  pitifully  scarred 
in  many  areas. 

Some  of  the  early  roads  were  improperly 
constructed  and  now  are  becoming  erod- 
ing, water-filled  trenches. 

That  these  things  happened  Initially  Is  not 
surprising.  The  rapidity  of  the  North  Slope 
development  put  virtually  everyone  off  bal- 
ance. And  In  the  scramble  to  obtain  geolog- 
ical data  of  potentially  incalculable  value  in 
September's  lease  sale,  oil  companies  cut 
corners  that,  from  an  environmental  stand- 
point, shouldn't  have  been  cut. 

But  that  such  unnecessary  damage  is  still 
occurlng  today  Is  a  direct  result  of  the  failure 
of  government  to  provide  regulations  for 
Industry  activity  and  the  personnel  to  enforce 
them. 

The  Federal  Government,  while  spiendlng 
millions  of  dollars  on  pure  research  in  Ant- 
arctica, made  no  similar  investment,  which 
could  have  been  of  Immediate  practical  value, 
in  Alaska.  Thus  there  was  no  established 
body  of  knowledge  on  operating  in  the  Arctic 
that  could  be  drawn  upon. 

The  state  government,  on  the  other  hand, 
still  has  not  come  up  with  regulations  for 
the  North  Slope,  though  it  certainly  could 
have  done  so  In  the  year  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  oil  rush  began  in  earnest.  (Some 
proposed  regulations  are  on  the  drawing 
board  but  remain,  apparently,  a  long  way 
from  enactment.) 

Says  Gerald  Ganopole,  a  consulting  geolo- 
gist and  conservationist: 

"The  only  thing  the  state  has  done  to  date 
is  advance  development — and  by  develop- 
ment I  mean  It  In  the  worst  possible  way: 
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Poorly  controlled,  poorly  planned,  quick 
methods  of  getting  resources  Into  private 
huids  to  the  detriment  of  advanced  study  of 
r-as  that  could  potentially  merit  preserva- 
tion, conservation  or  even  benefit  the  entire 

"'mimen  also  are  unhappy  with  the  sltua- 

^  %ne  of  the  biggest  problems  Is  the  lack  of 
euldelines  by  the  state,"  said  one  oilman  who 
^ed  not  to  be  identified.  "We'<-e  all  grop- 
imj  around  In  the  darkness. 

"Its  a  terrible  situation  ...  It  must  have 
been  obvious  a  couple  of  years  ago  what 
was  going  to  happen  if  oU  was  found  .  .  . 
"Now  they've  waked  up  too  late  in  the  day. 
They're  trying  to  put  right  something  that 
should  have  been  done  a  couple  of  years  ago 
It's  one  of  the  most  extraordinarily 
c<«npllcated  situations  I've  ever  seen." 

W  G.  Shaln,  corporate  head  of  public  rela- 
tions for  Atlantic  Richfield,  says,  "The  In- 
dustry wants  everyone  to  be  bound  by  the 
same  rules.  ARCO  operates  by  the  highest 
standards.  But  we  don't  want  to  see  others 
making  a  profit  by  not  operating  by  the 
highest  standards  ...  We  don't  like  to  op- 
erate the  right  way  then  have  somebody  else 
get  caught  operating  the  wrong  way." 

Thus,  It  Is  obvious  from  a  practical  business 
standpoint,  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of 
the  environment,  that  a  comprehensive  policy 
is  needed  on  the  use  of  the  land  and  re- 
sources of  the  Arctic. 
Therefore.  The  Daily  News  recommends: 
The  establishment  of  a  national  policy  on 
the  Arctic,  endorsed  by  the  President  and 
co-ordinated  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  Much  of  the  groundwork  neces- 
sary to  devise  such  a  policy  already  has  been 
done  by  the  Federal  Field  Committee  for 
Development  Planning  In  Alaska.  Under  this 
policy,  the  foundation  would  be  responsible 
for  co-ordinating  all  scientific  research  in  the 
Arctic,  avoiding  wasteful  duplication  and 
hastening  the  development  of  an  adequate 
body  of  knowledge  about  operating  in  the 
Arctic. 

Establishment    of    a   Division    of    Ecology 
within  the  state  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. This  division  would  Include  experts 
from  the  various  environmental  sciences  and 
could  advise  the  commissioner  of  natural  re- 
sources, Thomas  E.  Kelly,  on  environmental 
problems  associated  with  various  industries 
and  how  they  could  best  be  avoided.  An  al- 
ternative, suggested  earlier  this  summer  by 
state  Sen.  Joe  Josephson  and  Rep.  Chancy 
Croft,  both  D-Anchorage,  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  Department  of  Ecol- 
ogy- 
Posting   and   enforcement   of   strict  state 
regulations  concerning  the  use  of  vehicles  on 
the  tundra,  the  taking  of  gravel  from  streams, 
sanitation,    water    pollution,    garbage    and 
trash  disposal  and  permafrost  degradation. 
It  Is  true  that  much  research  remains  to  be 
done  before  the  final  answers  to  most  of  these 
problems  are  found.  But  it  is  equtUly  true 
that  the  information  necessary  for  drafting 
a  set  of  Interim  regulations,  which  could  be 
revised  as  warranted,  is  available  within  the 
various  state  and  federal  government  agen- 
cies and  from  experts  at  the  University  of 
Alaska,  the  Arctic  Research  Laboratory  and 
similar  institutions — and  the  oil  companies 
themselves.  If  a  supplemental  appropriation 
were  needed  to  finance  enforcement  of  these 
regulations.  Gov.  Miller  surely  could  get  It 
from  the  legislature,  many  of  whose  members 
are  deeply  concerned   about  what  happens 
on  the  Slope. 

A  swift  and  sure  crackdown  on  the  opera- 
tions of  geophysical  company  crews  doing 
seismic  work  for  oil  companies.  These  firms 
operate  on  small  profit  margins  and  conse- 
quently cut  costs  wherever  possible.  One 
way  of  doing  this  Is  to  leave  all  manner  of 
trash  Uttering  lakes  and  tundra  and  this  Is 
precisely  what  has  been  done.  This  apparent- 
ly has  not  been  Illegal  In  the  past,  but  It 


should  be  made  so.  Forcing  the  seismic  crews 
to  clean  up  after  themselves  wUl  almost  cer- 
talny  mean  higher  costs  passed  on  to  the  oil 
companies.  But  garbage  disposal  must  be 
considered — as  Indeed  It  Is  by  most  major  In- 
dustries today— a  cost  of  doing  business. 

Preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Range.  Established  In  1960, 
this  refuge,  an  Interior  Department  publica- 
tion notes.'  represents  the  only  opportunity 
to  preserve  an  undisturbed  portion  of  Arctic 
environment  large  enough  to  be  biologically 
self-sufficient.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent wildlife  and  wilderness  areas  In  North 
America  .  .  .  Among  the  wildlife  are  the 
grizzly,  black  and  polar  bears,  caribou,  Dall 
sheep,  moose,  wolverines  and  other  fur  ani- 
mals, waterfowl  and  upland  nesting  birds. 
Management  is  directed  to  maintaining  nat- 
ural conditions.  This  refuge  is  expected 
to  yield  rich  results  from  studies  of  biologi- 
cal features  of  an  undUturbed  Arctic  en- 
vironment .  .  .  "Unfortunately,  there  are 
geological  structures  in  the  Arctic  Wildlife 
Range  that  oilmen  are  particularly  Interested 
in  because  they  may  be  directly  related  to  the 
oil-bearing  structures  nearby  at  Prudhoe 
Bay.  Thus  it  is  probable  that  tremendous 
pressure  will  develop  to  have  the  Wildlife 
Range  released  for  oil  development.  The 
Dally  News  beUeves  this  would  be  contrary 
to  the  public  interest. 

There  are  many  other  sound  proposals  be- 
ing advanced  almost  dally  which  also  should 
be  given  full  consideration.  But  The  Daily 
News  considers  quick  action  on  the  above 
five  to  be  critical  for  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  state. 

Also  critical  win  be  the  attitude  of  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature  toward  oil  de- 
velopment and  its  related  environmental 
probems. 


On.     AND     THE     LEGISLATXIHE 

(By  Tom  Brown) 
When  the  legUlature  reconvenes  In 
Januarv,  Alaska  will  have  In  the  bank  its 
hundreds  of  millions  of  doUars  from  the 
September  oU  lease  sale — the  first  hard  In- 
come from  the  biggest  boom  of  them  all. 

The  legislators  will  have  to  work  in  the 
following  weeks  under  the  Influence  of  the 
euphoria  that  this  immense  new  wealth  Is 
Iwund  to  generate  as  well  as  the  bitter 
poUtlcal  spUt  that  hogtled  the  legislature 
during  its  session  this  year  and  the  poUtlcal 
ambitions  of  an  election  year.  What  the  law- 
makers do  under  these  less  than  Ideal  con- 
ditions may  have  a  critical  Influence  on  the 
quality  of  life  in  Alaska  for  years  to  come. 

Nowhere  Is  this  more  true  than  in  con- 
servation. 

Conservation  requires  foresight.  An  area 
ruined  by  unwise  development  policies  can- 
not be  remade.  And  the  momentum  of  the 
North  Slope  development  Is  such  that  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature  may  offer  the 
last  chance  to  ensure  that  irreparable  dam- 
age Is  not  done  to  some  remote,  but  ecologi- 
cally Important,  areas  of  the  state. 

At  the  moment,  the  chances  appear  rea- 
sonably good  that  the  legislature  will  address 
Itself  to  Alaska's  pressing  ecological  problem. 
I  think  it's  one  of  the  most  Important 
probems  we  face — if  not  the  most  impor- 
tant— because  of  the  enormous  develop- 
ment," says  Rep.  Wendell  P.  Kay,  D-An- 
chorage. "The  posslblUty  exists  of  serious 
damage  not  only  to  the  soil — not  only 
through  erosion,  gullying,  unsightly  debris 
and  so  on  but  to  both  water  and  air  In  some 
areas. 

"We  already  know  the  spillage  problem. 
There  Is  also  a  serious  danger  in  dumping 
waste  into  our  waters,  not  only  from  oil  plat- 
forms, but  from  chemical  plants,  refineries, 
pulp  mills,  and  other  industrial  operations. 
"Alaska  is  almost  the  last  refuge  for  those 
of  U3  who  like  pure  air.  water  and  an  un- 
marked natural  environment.  We  have  (jot 
to  keep  a  real  hard  eye  on  the  construction 


of  the  pipeline  and  other  Industry  to  make 
sure  that  Irreversible  damage  is  not  done  to 
the  beauty  of  Alaska." 

Those  sentiments  are  seconded  by  another 
Influential  Democrat,  Sen.  John  Rader  of 
Anchorage,  who  notes  that,  "The  wilderness, 
game  and  some  development  combine  to 
make  Alaska  a  desirable  place  to  live  and 
are  terribly,  terribly  important  to  us.  A  great 
number  of  people  are  here  for  this  reason. 
It  is  really  priceless  to  a  number  of  us." 

Kay  and  Rader  are  joined  in  their  concern 
by  Sen.  Joe  P.  Josephson  and  Rep.  Chancy 
Croft,  both  Anchorage  Democrats,  who  re- 
cently suggested  establishment  of  a  cabinet- 
level,  state  Department  of  Ecology  to  protect 
the  environment;  Rep.  Gene  Guess.  D-An- 
chorage. chairman  of  the  Influential  legis- 
lative council;  Sens.  Lowell  Thomas  Jr.  of 
Anchorage  and  Jay  Hammond  of  Naknek. 
both  Republicans;  Reps.  Tom  Fink.  R-An- 
chorage,  and  Mike  Bradner,  D-Pairbanks.  and 
other  legislators. 

Most  of  these  lawmakers  are  disenchanted, 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  with  the  state's 
performance  in  environmental  control. 

"I  would  assume  that  this  administration 
is  not  any  more  far-sighted  on  conservation 
than  the  administrations  of  other  states  were 
in  a  development  situation."  Josephson  says. 
•As  much  as  we  might  like  to.  there's  no 
reason  to  expect  this  administration  to  bene- 
fit from  the  experiences  and  mistakes  of 
other  states. 

•I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the^ 
administration  generally  has  shown  that  it 
can  be  beguiled  by  special  interests  .  .  . 

"The  enlightened  elements  of  the  oU  In- 
dustry are  nonplused  by  the  state  s  inaction 
as  well,"  he  said. 

"The  trouble  is  that  the  state  government 
has  said  so  llWle  about  the  problems  of  the 
North  Slope  that  I  can't  tell  you  if  they  are 
ignorant,  unconcerned  or  are  withholding  in- 
formation for  other  reasons."  Rader  says. 
"There  is  no  reason  why  we  don't  get  a  full 
discussion  from  the  sute  departments  of  the 
situation. 

"Because  there  Is  such  a  blackout,  it  al- 
most leads  you  to  believe  they  are  not  doing 
anything  about  it." 

Josephson,  Croft  and  Bradner  expressed 
their  concern  last  April,  while  the  legislature 
was  still  in  session,  by  asking  Gov.  Keith  H. 
MUler  13  questions  about  North  Slope  oil 
development  problems.  They  received  no  re- 
ply for  nearlv  three  months  and  finally  re- 
ceived it  only  after  Josephson  and  Croft 
vsTOte  a  followup  letter  in  which  they  sug- 
gested formation  of  a  Department  of  Ecology. 
Hammond  earlier  thU  year  suggested  es- 
tablishment of  an  Environmental  Quality 
Control  Commission  which  would  serve 
largely  the  same  function  as  a  Department 
of  Ecology. 

Kay  favors  appropriating  "a  substanual 
amount  of  money  every  year  for  studying 
the  environment  and  making  sure  it  isn't 
damaged." 

Rader  believes  that,  "What  we  need  is  reg- 
uation  lor  a  steady,  long-term  flow  of  bene- 
fit ...  We  should  limit  development  to  a 
usable,  consumable  amount  .  .  .  (that)  the 
state  can  reasonably  and  intelligently  spend, 
instead  of  glutting  ourselves  for  five  or  10 
years,  then  starving  ...  So  It  seems  to  me 
that  our  whole  thrust  is  to  slow  development 
because  the  natural  momentum  up  there  Is 
so  exuberant  that  some  of  the  benefits  may 
pass  us  by." 

Also  on  some  of  the  legislators'  minds  is 
the  possibility  that  the  oil  Industry  might 
try  to  "buy"  the  legislature  or  otherwise  at- 
tempt to  unduly  influence  the  kUid  of  legis- 
lation it  passes. 

'There  are  a  lot  of  ways  they  can  control 
it  without  any  sinister  plot."  Croft  main- 
tains. 

But  there  is  general  agreement  that  so 
far  the  oil  Industry  has  dealt  with  the  legis- 
lature with  circumspection  and  has  usuaUy 
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white  whale  meat,  a  tiny  tableau  against 
the  blue-white  ice  under  the  Immense  dome 
of  the  Arctic  sky. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
perience these  kinds  of  things,  which  else- 
where grow  ever  more  rare  with  each  passing 
day,  la  what  separates  living  In  Alaska  from 
existing  in  lesser  places. 

Apparently  I  have  a  lot  of  company  and 
evidence  was  provided  by  the  results  of  a 
survey  made  by  Dr.  David  R.  Klein,  head  of 
the  Co-operaUve  WUdllfe  Research  Unit  at 
the  University  of  Alaska,  which  appeared  in 
the  August  Issue  of  Alaska  Sportsman  maga- 
zine. 

Klein  sent  questionnaires  to  random  sam- 
plings of  residents  in  Juneau.  Fairbanks  and 
Anchorage,  asking  what  they  liked  best  and 
disliked  most  about  the  state,  and  reported : 
"It  is  quite  evident  .  .  .  that  the  Alaskans 
sampled,  whether  they  planned  to  continue 
to  live  in  Alaska  or  not,  looked  upon  the  low 
population  density  and  the  scenic  beauty 
and  wilderness  a^>ect  of  Alaska  as  her  great- 
est attractions.  These  were  closely  followed 
In  preference  by  the  opportunities  for  out- 
door recreation. 

"All  of  these  characteristics  are  more  or 
less  dependent  one  upon  the  other  .  .  . 

"Somewhat  surprisingly  the  characteristics 
listed  In  the  questionnaire  which  are  related 
to  earning  a  living,  the  high  wages  and 
special  opportunities  for  employment  or 
business  opportunities,  were  not  checked  as 
frequently  as  those  relating  to  the  natural 
environment  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  earning 
a  living  is  an  obvious  requisite  for  life  in 
Alaska  .  .  . 

"In  spite  of  possible  biases  in  the  distri- 
bution and  return  of  questionnaires  which 
may  have  altered  the  results  a  few  per  cent 
one  way  or  another  It  Is  clear  from  the  results 
that  what  Alaskans  value  most  are  the  nat- 
ural features  of  Alaska:  the  mountains,  lakes, 
streams,  forests  and  wUdllfe,"  Klein  wrote! 
"The  absence  of  himian  congestion,  traffic. 
pollution  and  other  population  problems 
which  have  become  a  part  of  life  in  much 
of  the  Lower  48  is  also  an  Important  attrac- 
tion." 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  all  respondents 
listed  sparse  population  as  the  state's  main 
attraction:  nearly  as  many  listed  the  scenic 
beauty  and  wilderness;  and  more  than  60 
per  cent  listed  the  opportimltles  for  outdoor 
recreation. 

I  find  these  figures  most  encouraging  and 
believe  they  Indicate  that  Alaskans  will  vigor- 
ously oppose  the  sort  of  carelessness  and 
ignorance  that  have  transformed  vast  areas 
of  this  nation  Into  virtually  uninhabitable 
Industrial  wastelands  and  vigorously  support 
the  kind  of  responsible  regulations  that  can 
serve  the  causes  of  both  Industry  and  con- 
servation. 

But  overconfidence  would  be  a  mistake 
for.  as  Klein  noted,  one  of  the  historic  para- 
doxes of  human  nature  is  at  work  here,  as 
it  has  been  in  other  places  in  the  past: 

"The  developing  oil.  fisheries  and  timber 
Industries  will  place  tremendous  stresses  on 
the  natural  resources,  and  conflicts  of  In- 
terest between  these  Industries  and  scenic, 
wildlife,  wilderness  and  recreation  values  are 
already  competing. 

"It  U  bitter  irony  that  Alaskans,  motivated 
by  the  pioneer  spirit  to  conquer  a  new  fron- 
tier, appear  to  be  destroying  what  they  value 
most." 

And  high  officials  in  state  government  are 
still  hypnotized  by  the  questionable  hypoth- 
esis that  almost  any  sort  of  industrial 
development  Is  good,  as  Tliomas  E.  Kelly, 
commissioner  of  natural  resources,  made 
clear  when  he  told  me  In  reference  to  the 
North  Slope,  that,  "To  say  It's  tundra  today 
and  should  be  tundra  forever  when  tvmdra 
has  no  economic  value  doesn't  make  sense." 

Fortunately,  there  are  men  with  more 
moderate  views  in  Important  positions,  too. 

"If  anything,  I  think  we  ought  to  err  on 
the   side   of   conservation   rather   than   the 


other  way  around."  state  Sen.  Lowell  Thom. 
Jr.  told  me.    "We  don't  have  to^eveS'^'f 
state  overnight.  ^  *' 

"Why  not  do  it  a  little  more  slowlv  so  » 
don-t  rum  the  tundra  and  wreck  the  sc».ni! 
beauty  of  the  state.  The  resources  are  mmf 
to  be  there  forever."  ^'"^ 

If  we  fail  to  heed  this  perfectly  reasonable 
proposal  we  certainly  shall  recelve-and 
Justly  deserve— the  approbrlum  of  history 

LOW-COST  FARM  PRODUCnON 

METHODS 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  smaU 
profit  margin  on  which  today's  fanner 
operates  necessitates  the  employment  of 
the  most  sophisticated  low  cost  produc 
tlon  methods  yet  devised. 

One  ingenious  farmer  who  has  demon- 
strated that  the  cost-price  squeeze  does 
not  necessarily  spell  the  economic  doom 
of  agriculture  is  Mr.  Lyle  Seymour  of 
Bird  City,  Kans.  Lyle,  whom  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  know  personally,  has  devised 
a  unique  but  efficient  method  of  growing 
bumper  com  crops  in  an  area  where 
rainfall  is  short  and  soil  moisture  is  sup. 
plemented  through  Irrigation.  His  tech- 
nique has  drawn  such  widespread  at- 
tention that  it  has  become  the  subject 
of  a  feature  article  of  the  July-August 
1969  issue  of  Irrigation  Age  written  bv 
John  Mette. 

Both  the  Seymours  are  very  active  in 
American  Legion  affairs.  Dora  has  taken 
a  leading  role  in  auxiliary  activities  at 
both  the  State  and  National  levels  and 
Lyle  is  now  the  State  commander. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  concerning  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Seymour  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Low-CosT  Faam  Production 
"This  banker  sent  a  farmer  out  here  with 
his  books.  This  feUow  Is  a  new  irrigator.  He 
had  Just  irrigated  for  a  year— maybe  two 
years.  The  banker  had  him  stop  by  to  com- 
pare costs,  because  I  presume  all  banks  have 
an  interest  in  this  sort  of  thing.  So  we  just 
brought  out  our  books  and  this  gentleman 
sat  right  over  there  and  he  worked  for  an 
hour.  He  would  ask  us  questions  occasionaUv. 
And  we'd  answer  them.  And  he  had  our  de- 
preciation sheets  and  the  whole  bit.  He  was 
flgxu-ing  more  or  less  everything.  Finally  he 
came  out  and  he  says,  'I  come  up  with  a 
difference  of  $59  per  acre  on  costs.'  It  was  al- 
most $60  difference  between  what  it  cost  htm 
to  make  a  com  crop  and  what  It  cost  us. 
And  that  was  rather  an  eye  ojjener  for  us. 
too.  because  we  had  been  flgtiring  on  $40 
an  acre — 40  dollars  difference  between  what 
It  now  costs  us  to  grow  com  and  what  it 
used  to  cost  us  to  grow  it." 

There  is  something  you  should  know  about 
Lyle  Seymour,  his  wife  Dora  and  their  son- 
in-law  John.  They  are  unusual  corn  growers. 
So  unusual,  in  fact,  that  more  traditional 
growers  are  very  apt  to  observe  how  they 
go  about  making  a  crop  and  end  up  genuinely 
thinking  this  whole  clan  has  slipped  a  cog— 
or  two.  Alas,  the  Kansas  sun  Is  having  its 
effect  on  the  Seymours. 

Their  farming  approach  Is,  Indeed,  unique. 
But  no  grower  can  argue  with  the  results 
they  are  getting. 

We  have  come  to  visit  these  folks,  this  late 
spring  day.  Just  yesterday,  the  heavens 
sprung  a  leak  over  Bird  City,  Kan.,  and  the 
earth  is  saturated  with  moisture.  Some  crops 
are  barely  seeded.  Some  are  up  and  doing 
weU.  Some  ground  is  pre{>ared,  unseeded  and 
waiting.  And  some  seeded  ground  has  washed 
out  and  will  have  to  be  replanted  again  be- 


fore wishes  for  a  prosperous  season  can  even 
begin  to  materialize. 

To  get  here,  we  have  "scientifically"  ma- 
neuvered rain  saturated  farm  roads.  And  the 
experience  has  been  unnerving.  These  roads 
are  built  high,  to  reslwt  snow  drifts  in  winter. 
And  although  most  of  them  are  pretty  well 
packed,  by  jjerslstent  farm-to-town-to-farm 
traffic,  they  have  their  slick  spots. 

Just  moments  ago,  on  our  way  to  the  Sey- 
mour farm,  we  slipped  from  one  of  these 
roads  and  high  centered  on  the  precipice — 
unnervlngly  close  to  plunging  on  downward 
into  the  too  deep  and  too  muddy  bar  ditch 
below.  A  very  friendly  and  very  accommodat- 
ing tractor  had  dislodged  us  from  our  pre- 
carious position. 

The  Seymours  are  at  home.  Packing.  Lyle 
Seymour  has  Just  been  named  Kansas  State 
Commander  of  the  American  Legion.  He  and 
his  wife  are  moving  to  Topeka  for  a  year,  to 
be  more  conveniently  situated  for  the  com- 
ing year's  business  and  social  schedule.  Son- 
in-law  John,  whom  we've  missed  seeing  to- 
day, will  capably  tend  the  farm. 

Dora  Seymour  accepts  our  muddy  feet, 
with  graciovisness,  and  the  warmth  of  the 
environment — home  and  home  folk — help 
blot  out  the  realization  that  we  will,  when 
we  leave,  have  to  once  again  face  that  muddy 
road. 

Our  visiting  numbers  are  three.  Dean  Top- 
liff  of  Ooodland,  Kan.,  an  area  supervisor  for 
Garst  &  Thomas  Hybrid  Com  Company;  Ir- 
rigation Age's  Director  of  Photography, 
Nelda  Thomas;  and  I.  On  Dean  Topllff's  lead, 
we  have  anxiously  sought  company  with 
these  people — to  talk  corn  and  the  unusual 
practices  they  employ  to  make  a  crop. 

For  11  consecutive  years — counting  good 
years  and  bad — they've  averaged  132  bushel 
corn  on  up  to  500  acres.  They  are  optimum — 
not  maximum — growers.  Thus  they  demon- 
strate quite  a  bit  more  than  average  con- 
cern about  what  It  costs  to  make  bigger 
yields — yields  that.  When  all  the  bills  are 
finally  paid,  may  have  more  braggln'  poten- 
tial than  actual  cash-in-the-pocket  assur- 
ance. 

The  last  six  of  their  11  consecutive  corn 
years,  the  Seymotirs  have  met  and  bested 
farming's  chaUenges  using  "minimum  til- 
lage" practices.  How  minimum?  Very  mini- 
mum. In  the  fall  they  pick  their  com.  Then 
they  don't  touch  the  stalks — not  even  to 
graze  them  off — until  weather  permits  them 
to  begin  shredding.  They  come  In  with  a 
double-knifed  stalk  shredder,  when  the 
stalks  are  dry,  and  literally  pulverize  the 
residues.  Stalks  are  of  a  fine  dust  consistency 
after  the  shredder  gets  through  dealing  with 
them. 

Then  they  plant.  And  when  the  com  Is 
10  to  12  Inches  high  they  will  cultivate  and, 
finally,  they  will  "ditch".  Normally,  that's 
it.  Four  times  across  the  field,  plus  harvest- 
ing. 

We  talked  with  the  Seymours  about  their 
unusual  habits: 

lA.  Prior  to  six  seasons  ago,  when  you  de- 
ckled to  work  toward  reduced  tillage,  what 
were  your  typical  com  growing  practices? 

L.  Setmoxtb.  We  usually  plowed  the  whole 
thing  and  It  would  take  nine  or  10  total  op- 
erations. If  we  didn't  prewater,  we  would 
go  in  and  try  to  find  enough  moisture  to 
plant  In.  We  even  built  shovels  to  get  the 
loose  dirt  out  of  the  ground  so  we  could  try 
to  get  down  to  moisture  to  plant  our  corn  in. 
ir  we  went  another  way.  If  we  plowed  and 
prewatered  and  then  farmed  the  furrows 
down  and  didn't  get  a  rain,  then  we  had  our 
furrows  full  of  dry  dirt.  If  we  got  off  and 
got  to  pleoitlng  down  in  the  furrow,  then  we 
still  planted  in  dry  dirt. 

lA.  What  finally  coaxed  you  into  trying 
another  route — something  less  traditional? 
L.  Seymottb.  We  had  20  acres  down  here 
that  we  had  prewatered  for;mllo.  We  Just  let 
that  sit  there  and.  it  got  a  ^ot  of  weeds  on  It. 
A  that  time  we  were  using ;24B  unit  planters 
and  they  had  dlsbs  attachM  to  the  front  of 


them — 18-lnch  furrowing  discs,  I  believe.  We 
went  down  there  to  plant,  running  these  discs 
with  a  little  old  frog  right  between  them  to 
knock  off  what  the  discs  would  miss.  And 
we  found  that  made  the  nicest  little  place  to 
plant.  We  fiattened  them  off  about  14  Inches 
wide  and,  of  course,  that  left  a  row  of  weeds 
down  the  shoulders.  But  we  sure  had  a  beau- 
tiful place  to  plant  that  mllo.  So  the  next 
year  we  decided  we  would  try  this  same 
approach  down  here.  Just  on  this  quarter — 
out  In  the  middle  of  the  section.  We  were  Just 
cutting  the  (corn)  stalks  and  planting. 

lA.  You  planted  corn  Just  like  you  planted 
the  mllo? 

L.  Seymour.  Yes,  Just  like  a  mllo  ground 
we  prewatered.  Only  this  corn  ground  wasn't 
prewatered.  The  ridges  were  made  Just  like 
a  water  furrow.  And  that  worked  pretty  well. 
That  same  year  we  had  80  acres  up  west  that 
we  previously  had  In  corn  that  we  wanted 
to  put  In  mllo.  Well,  we  had  been  through 
this  com-mllo  thing  with  volunteer  In  the 
mllo.  you  know. 

lA.  Then  when  did  you  go  this  minimum 
tillage  route  all  the  way? 

L.  Seymour.  The  following  year. 
lA.  Could  you  tell  any  difference  in  your 
corn,  planting  it  this  way  as  opposed  to  your 
old  method  of  tillage? 

L.  Seymotjr.  Yes,  we  could  that  first  year. 
We  had  a  six  bushel  difference. 
lA.  In  favor  of  the  old  method? 
L.  Seymour.  No.  In  favor  of  the  reduced 
tillage. 

ToPLDT.  Now  correct  me  if  I'm  wrong.  Lyle. 
but  I  recall  you  saying  one  time  about  some 
water  coming  down.  You  had  a  big  rain  and 
It  ran  out  across  the  road  Into  the  edge  of 
your  field. 

L.  Seymour.  You  know  that  hlU  you  were 
coming  down,  west  of  here? 
lA.  We'll  never  forget  it. 
L.  Seymour.  Our  neighbor  farmed  that, 
planting  feed  In  that,  and  he  had  It  summer 
fallowed  all  summer  and  winter.  It  was  lay- 
ing over  there  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
that  quarter.  Just  south  of  the  road  up  there. 
That  was  the  year  that  we  had  about  six 
inches  of  rain  in  a  week.  About  three  or  four 
years  ago.  It  Just  flooded  everywhere  and  It 
washed  down  through  the  field.  But.  you 
know,  there  was  never  any  water  ran  off  of 
our  fields.  We  had  the  stalks  ready  and  that 
was  all  that  was  there.  It  (water)  caught  up 
there  in  that  trash  someplace. 

ToPLiFF.  The  water  ran  off  this  summer 
fallowed  field,  into  yotir  cornstalks,  and  It 
Just  soaked  Into  the  ground.  As  I  recall.  It 
was  about  the  only  field  In  this  country  that 
water  didn't  run  off. 
L.  Seymour.  Yes.  as  far  as  I  know. 
lA.  Is  all  of  your  com  up  now? 
L.  SEYMOtTH.  Every  bit  of  It.  No  problems. 
lA.  Has  It  been  this  way  since  you  started 
this  minimum  tillage? 

L.  Seymoitb.  One  man  can  do  all  of  this 
with  no  problems.  We  aren't  working  late 
Into  the  evening  or  going  out  early  in  the 
morning. 

Com  is  the  Seymours'  predominant  crop, 
but  they  aUo  farm  wheat.  In  the  past,  they 
have  also  grown  milo  and  some  soybeans. 
Altogether,  there  are  eight  quarters — four  of 
which  are  irrigated. 

lA.  What  kind  of  com  yields  have  you 
made? 

D.  SEYMOtTR.  Our  11  year  average  Is  132  or 
133  busheU.  Now  this  is  some  years  real  good 
and  some  years  not  very  good. 

lA.  Let's  talk  about  your  soil  stmcture 
under  minimum  tillage  practices.  What  have 
you  noticed  about  the  tilth  of  your  soil,  com- 
paring your  old  approach  to  this  minimum 
approach? 

L.  Seymottb.  The  soU  Is  getting  fantastic. 
Would  you  believe  It?  No,  you  wouldn't  be- 
lieve It. 

lA.  We  like  to  think  we're  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple who  keep  our  minds  open  tc.  the  possi- 
bility anything  la  believable  in  farming. 
L.  Seymour.  We  can  go  out  here  In  the 


spring,  after  we  have  cut  stalks,  and  we  can 
Just  start  digging  down  In  one  of  those 
ridges.  John  has  done  this  many  springs 
while  we  were  planting.  He  would  dig  pretty 
deep  and  he  said  he  didn't  know  how  much 
further  he  could  dig  Just  with  his  hand. 
It  was  Just  as  mellow  as  It  could  be.  Fish- 
worms  .  .  .  they  were  Just  aU  over.  Of  course 
they  are  good  for  the  soil. 

D.  Seymour.  They  (many  other  farmers) 
think  Lyle  Seymour  is  crazy.  But  we  don't 
care. 

L.  Seymottb.  It  does  look  kind  of  bad  (the 
way  we  farm ) .  And  we  do  have  some  prob- 
lems. 

lA.  What  kind  of  problems? 
L.  Seymoub.  Oh.  we  will  plug  up  occasslon- 
ally,  planting  in  trash.  We  weren't  bothered 
that  way  much  this  year.  Oh.  In  a  few  places 
we  were.  I  wouldn't  say  It  Is  a  battle,  but 
It  Is  sometimes  something  to  contend  with. 
lA.  Then  the  posslblUty  of  plugging  up  is 
something  a  fellow  should  be  alert  to  at 
all  times? 

L.  Seymoub.  Yes  We  will  be  running  down 
through  the  field  and  we  may  have  been 
planting  for  two  days  and  never  plug  up 
once.  But  there  Is  that  stalk  we  missed.  We 
didn't  get  it  picked  up  and  shredded.  And 
all  of  a  sudden  we  have  a  big  trash  prob- 
lem. 

We  would  later — in  June — talk  with  John 
Hooper  [The  Seymours'  son-in-law)  and  he 
would  say:  "I  think  our  approach  to  mini- 
mum tillage  requires  what  I  choose  to  call 
a  little  finesse.  We  just  can't  get  out  in  the 
field  and  disc  up  our  mistakes.  If  we're  going 
to  do  that  we  might  as  well  go  to  plowing. 
It  does  require  that  we  have  a  little  patience, 
when  we  are  first  learning  what  we  are  doing. 
And  it  requires  that  we  do  things  right  be- 
cause we  never  have  an  opportunity  to  tear 
up  our  mistakes.  If  we're  going  to  say  this 
is  the  way  we're  going  to  farm,  then  every 
operation  has  to  be  done  reasonably  well. 
We  can't  just  say,  we'll  go  out  and  cut  those 
stalks  on  this  loindy  day  or  this  cold  day. 
They  won't  cut  up  well  on  this  kind  of  day. 
And  if  they  don't  cut  up,  we  won't  be  able 
to  get  through  them  with  the  planter  .  .  . 
or  if  we  could,  we  might  not  be  able  to  get 
through  them  with  the  cultivator.  Every- 
thing just  depends  upon  the  operation  pre- 
ceding it." 

lA.  So  how  you  handle  the  stalks  Is  very 
Important. 

D.  SEYMOtTB.  That's  his  first  secret,  getting 
the  stalks  cut  clear  to  the  ground. 

L.  Seymoxjb.  Yes.  I  have  foimd  a  stalk 
shredder  that  will  do  It.  And  that's  a  John 
Deere  707.  It  has  double  knives  and  we  Just 
sit  that  down  on  top  of  the  ridges  until  we 
are  Just  cutting  dirt.  We  put  our  tailgate  on 
It  too.  And  the  antl-wlndrow  device.  And  It 
does  a  beautiful  Job.  But  it  takes  a  lot  of 
horsepower.  We  are  using  a  John  Deere  720 
(tractor)  now.  And  another  thing,  don't  go  to 
the  field  If  It  Is  damp.  That  Is  one  nice  thing 
about  this  type  of  farming.  We  can  do  all  of 
our  farming  from  11  o'clock  to  5  o'clock. 

lA.  Then  It  Is  very  Important  that  a  farmer 
use  a  shredder  that  will  really  pulverize  the 
stalks. 

L.  Seymour.  Powder  them. 
D.  Seymour.  Farmers  will  come  over  here, 
look  at  our  stalks  and  say,  "We  can't  cut 
our  stalks  that  way." 

L.  Seymoub.  You  are  not  going  to  cut  them 
that  way  without  the  right  equipment.  And 
you  can't  go  mne  miles  an  hour.  It  is  more 
like  three  miles  an  hour.  That  is  about  all 
the  faster  that  our  tractor  will  puU  it  and 
that  is  about  as  fast  as  we  want  to  run. 

ToPLiFF.  With  a  4020,  we  run  about  four 
miles  an  hour. 

L.  Seymour.  You  don't  want  to  get  any- 
more speed  than  that.  We  cut  a  few  (stalks) 
once  in  awhile  at  four  miles  an  hour,  but 
unless  they  are  Just  power  dry,  that  Is  too 
fast.  I  don't  mean  horsepower-wise.  You  Just 
dont  want  to  grind  them  up  that  fast.  You 
really  want  to  powder  them.  Not  Just  shred 
them  and  make  a  hay  field,  but  powder  them. 
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one  man  could 

mum  tillage  rou 
L.   Seymour. 

relative.  It  depenjds 

wants  to  work. 

I  would  think 

We  got  Into  a 
one  of  our  probl 

this  year.  We  got 
wouldn't  dry  out 
drive  the  tractor 
the  nrst  three 
Just  pull  the 
and  they  Just 
to  the  front 
wait.  And  the 
On    bare  farm 
Just   farming 
couldn't  get  into 
day  It  happened 
off  and  we  got 
tractor  and   wheii 
seeped   up   arounp 
weeks  after  It  I 
ToPLiFT.  Well 
little  evaporation 

L.  Seymour.  Anb 
a  mulch  you  kno  v 
in  some  years  th^s 
we  made  a  set  of 


d> 


last 


powdered  stalks  seems  to  de- 
enough? 
goodness  gracious  yes. 
you  are  drawing  nitrogen 
their  decompoeltion  process? 
I   don't   really  know.   No,   I 
is  Just  because  of  what  Is  In 
adequate  moisture.  For  this 
about  have  to  get  a  little 
other  fords,  when  we  plant, 
time  we  start  getting  any 
of  newly  powdered   stalks) . 
of  a  lot  of  reeldue  left 
with  the  cutter, 
then,   you   throw  Just   what 
take  off   the   ridge   over  the 
because  they  are  down  In 


All  this  residue  will  end  up 
bJttom  of  the  furrow.  Pact  Is, 

the  ridges,  you  wouldn't  ever 

a  corn  field  because  all 

ridges.   You   don't  see  this 

the   furrow   after   it   settles 

we  get  two  or  three  damp 

e  it. 

graze  your  stalks? 

We  don't  and  the  reason  is 

if   we   get   a   nice   week   in 

want  to  be  out  there  cut- 

If  there  is  a  bunch  of  Uve- 

I  won't  be  doing  it 

And  cattle  ruin  our  ridges. 

Yes,   they  walk   them  down, 
don't  know  whether  we  could 

3f  the  grazing  to  make  up  for 

this  interesting,  that  you  are 

c  Qncerned  about  the  "timing" 

"Sp  practices  and  of  your  soil 

the   additional   Income   you 

fr^m  grazing. 

have  to  handle  our  stalks 
weather.  Either  that  or  we 
heck  of  a  lot  of  horsepower, 
wjiat  it  would  take  to  go  out 
up  stalks  that  were  damp 
a  good  Job. 

shred  as  you  can,  anytime 
you  get  a  chance? 
,  whenever  it  is  dry. 
,  for  instance,  we  had  this 
d4ne  by  January. 

the  forepart  of  December. 

weather    is    permitting,    we 

acres  a  day — 30  to  40  acres 

,  which  is  comparable  to  a 

have  to  have  a  big  plow, 
)ver  30  to  40  acres  a  day. 
maximum  acreage   that 
t  andle  If  he  went  this  mlnl- 


-  thst 
Yes, 
vrell. 
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'Veil,  again,   that  would  be 

s  upon  how  hard  somebody 

aon't  like  to  work  very  hard. 

about  three  quarters,  readily. 

Jsckpot  one  year,  and  this  is 

I  ^ms.  We  got  a  wet  spell  like 

all  the  rain  and  this  ground 

We  tried  to  cultivate.  We'd 

out  there  on  the  field  and 

we  went  out  it  would 

t  wheels  off  into  the  rows 

going  right  on  down,  clear 

Well,  we'd  back  out  and 

were  growing  real  well. 

ground,  other  farmers   were 

heck   out   of   it.   But    we 

the  field.  Well,  finally  one 

We  got  the  front  wheels 

.  We  went  to  get  the  other 

we  got   back,   water  had 

the  tires.  This  was  two 

rained. 

t  here  is  no  run-off  and  darn 


times 
froi 
kejt 
axln. 
wieds 


ths 


;  stu  :k 


the  dang  trash  is  Just  like 

It  Just  holds  water.  And 

is  a  bad  point.  One  year 

leaf  lifters — Just  a  piece  of 


bent  half-Inch  pipe — and  I  made  standards 
and  stuck  them  on  a  tool  bar.  You  can  buy 
those  kind  of  things  now.  We  Just  went  down 
the  side  of  the  row  and  picked  the  leaves 
up  and  then  we  put  a  nozzle  right  under- 
neath that  and  we  Just  2-4D'd  the  heck  out 
of  thoee  weeds.  Well,  it  took  us  about  two 
days  I  guess.  It  got  dry  enough  so  that  we 
could  run  with  the  bare  tractor  and  Just  the 
tool  bar  and  the  sprayer  on. 

One  day  late  in  June,  when  the  last  of  The 
Seymour's  com  was  being  cultivated  and 
ditched,  we  went  back  to  look  at  the  crop 
and  check  its  progress.  We  talked  with  son- 
in-law  John  Hooper  about  weeds  and  mini- 
mum tillage: 

lA.  The  further  you  get  Into  minimum 
tillage,  do  you  feel  you  have  an  Increasing 
weed  problem? 

Hooper.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  The  only 
problem  here  is  Just  my  lack  of  experience  in 
learning  how  to  set  a  cultivator.  Now  you  see 
a  bunch  of  weeds  there.  This  Is  an  area  that 
we  had  leveled  last  year  and  we  couldnt 
make  any  ridges  in  it  last  year  so  that  U 
really   not  representative. 

lA.  I  can  look  over  the  fields  and  see  that 
it  isn't. 

Hooper.  We  do  have  some  weed  problems 
and  I  don't  think  they  are  caused  by  mini- 
mum tillage.  I  don't  think  they  are.  I  think 
any  problems  we  do  have  are  not  problems 
with  the  method,  but  rather  our  execution  of 
it. 

lA.  You've  told  me  you  use  a  conventional 
cultivator,  when  the  corn  is  10  to  12  Inches 
high.  Do  you  use  other  means  of  cultivation 
to  cope  with  weeds? 

Hooper.  This  year  we  ran  some  little  half 
sweeps  alongside  the  planter  runner— six 
inches  off  to  the  side — to  take  care  of  a 
problem  we've  had.  You  see,  alongside  of  this 
ridge  the  sweep  will  cut  over  some  of  these 
weeds  and  we've  been  trying  to  kill  them  by 
either  cutting  them  off  or  covering  them  up 
with  soil.  But  we've  either  cut  over  them  or 
didn't  get  enough  dirt  on  them  to  kill  them 
So  we've  used  the  little  half  sweeps  and  they 
seem  to  work  nicely. 

lA.  I  see  that  In  some  rows  there  seems 
to  be  more  noticeable  trash  than  In  others 
Why  Is  this? 

Hooper.  This  does  need  some  explanation 
Because  of  all  this  trash,  we  Just  simply 
Ignored  the  centers  of  all  the  rows  but  the 
tractor  rows.  The  tractor  rows  compact  easier 
and  so  in  them  I  do  run  a  little  tiny  sweep 
down  the  center.  The  non-tractor  rows  Just 
ball  up  with  trash  If  we  try  to  run  anything 
in  the  center.  So  we  Just  leave  those  centers 
alone  and  we  try  to  clean  up  10  Inches  either 
side  of  the  row.  leaving  half  the  center  clean 
and  half  of  It  not  clean.  And  then  we  Just  eo 
ditch  It  out.  j"a«.B" 

lA.  Do  you  have  volunteer  corn  problems? 

Hooper.  We  dont  even  worry  about  volun- 
teer. Because  of  the  discs  we  use  at  planting 
time  and  at  ditching,  all  of  the  volunteer  Is 
thrown  out  into  the  center  of  the  row.  We 
won't  even  have  any  volunteer  up  close  to 
the  row. 

lA.  How  about  water  penetration.  Does 
water  penetrate  faster  In  the  tractor  rows  or 
the  non-tractor  rows? 

Hooper.  The  water  will  go  through  the 
non- tractor  rows  much  slower  than  It  will 
through  the  tractor  rows.  And  this  tells  us 
something  about  compaction. 

lA.  I  notice  some  trash  accumulation,  here 
and  there.  Is  that  where  you've  failed  to 
get  the  stalks  pulverized  as  you  like  them  to 
be? 

Hooper.  Well,  yes  and  no.  We  have  an 
antl-wlndrow  device  on  our  cutter  and  I 
think  the  center  row  gets  a  little  more  trash 
into  it.  And  then,  too,  we  don't  drive  any- 
thing on  It  (the  center  row)  and  so  It  never 
gets  packed  down  In  there.  If  for  Instance  we 
didn't  get  any  rain  In  the  spring — which 
happens  sometimes — It  wouldn't  rot  at  all  I 
don't  believe.  All  the  trash  geta  dirt  tm  top  of 
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It,  but  where  the  tractor  wheels  compress  it 
down,  I  think  that  causes  it  to  deteriorat. 
more  rapidly.  ^^ 

lA.  Then  you  are  aware  that  you  have  some 
problems,  but  you're  working  on  them. 

Hooper.  Yes,  we  still  have  our  problems.  We 
should  have  some  of  our  rows  cleaner  and 
because  we  don't  weTe  being  hurt,  yield- 
wise.  We  do  need  to  do  more  work  on  our 
weed  control.  I  know  that  people  report 
varied  results  with  Atrazine,  but  I  wonder  if 
It  probably  isn't  the  best  answer? 

lA.  Let's  talk  about  sail  tilth.  Prior  to  your 
depth  Introduction  into  minimum  tillage,  as 
you  practice  It  now,  how  much  emphasis  did 
you  place  on  soil  compaction? 

L.  Seymour.  Well,  we  didn't  think  about  it 
a  great  lot.  Although,  we  started  thinking 
about  it  last  year  we  plowed  fully.  We  had  a 
five  acre  plot  down  here  .  .  .  gosh  how  long 
has  it  been?  A  long  time  ago.  We  cleaned  the 
volunteer  off  before  we  planted  it.  We 
couldn't  get  water  in  that  cotton  pickln' 
ground.  We  had  a  heck  of  a  time  trying  to 
get  enough  water  in  there  Just  to  keep  the 
crop  alive.  So  I  guess  that  is  the  first  time 
we  ever  started  thinking  about  compaction— 
what  happens  to  ground  when  we  pull  some- 
thing through  when  the  ground  Is  too  wet 
for  example. 

TopLiFP.  And  the  more  times  you  go  over 
It,  the  more  compaction  you  get.  The  more 
we  work  soil,  the  tighter  it  gets. 

L.  Seymour.  Yes.  sir.  What  was  It  ...  I  wish 
I  could  remember  the  figures  they  were  say- 
ing up  here  at  that  meeting  the  other  day. 
Kansas  State  boy.  They  had  some  pretty  good 
figures  complied  on  compaction — figures  that 
I  wasn't  at  all  versed  on.  I  believe  twice  over 
you  take  out  30  percent  of  the  ability  of 
water  to  penetrate  soil  .  .  .  and  It  keeps 
climbing. 

ToPLiFT.  It  goes  up  to  about  87  or  90  per- 
cent reduction  of  soil  Intake  rates.  I  saw  these 
figures  and  I  can't  remember  them  either. 

lA.  What  have  you  noticed  about  water 
usage,  comparing  this  minimum  tillage  ap- 
proach to  those  practices  you  followed  be- 
fore? Do  you  save  water? 

L.  Seymour.  Oh  gracious  yes.  We  are  pump- 
ing Just  about  half  of  what  we  used  to  pump. 
We  never  pump  over  18  inches  of  water  per 
acre  a  year  now.  Before  we  would  put  on 
nearly  three  feet — two  feet  during  the  grow- 
ing season  and  the  rest  prewater. 
lA.  What  Is  your  average  rainfall  here? 
L.  Seymouh.  Seventeen  Inches,  but  of 
course  we  haven't  been  getting  that  for  sev- 
eral years. 

lA.  Then  you  don't  prewater  at  all  any 
more? 

L.  Seymour.  We  don't. 
D.  Seymour.  If  we  do  we  can't  get  Into  the 
fields. 

L.  Seymour.  That's  right.  We  did  prewater 
40  acres  last  year,  but  that  was  land  where 
we  were  short  of  water  last  year  due  to  some 
shut-off  problems  we  had  on  our  gas  line.  One 
of  the  best  blessings  of  all  this  is,  I  don't 
care  when  we  go  to  plant  we  have  a  beautiful 
garden-type  seedbed  to  plant  In.  It  Is  alwavs 
moist.  Pact  Is,  It  Is  sometimes  a  little  too 
moist. 

lA.  A  little  too  wet? 

L.  SEYMOtm.  Yes.  a  little  too  wet.  But  we 
never  have  to  worry  about  getting  moisture 
to  put  our  seeds  In.  It's  there.  We  take  about 
two  or  two  and  one-half  Inches  off  the  top 
of  the  ridge.  Just  slicing  the  ridges  in  two, 
and  get  a  space  about  16  Inches  wide  to  plant 
in.  It's  the  most  lovely,  mulched  up  mellow 
soil  you  ever  saw.  There  Is  no  other  way  we 
could  farm  It  to  get  It  Uke  that.  Oh,  the  soil 
just  gets  to  be  something. 

lA.  Let's  look  back  once  more  to  your  pre- 
plan! practices.  You  don't  fall  or  spring  irri- 
gate at  all. 

L.  Seymour.  Not  for  years  we  haven't.  We 
try  to  water  one  more  time  around  In  the 
fall  before  we  pick. 
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ToPLiFF.  That  gets  plenty  of  moisture  Into 
the  root  zone. 

L  SETMOtJB.  We  found  out  that  If  we  pre- 
irrleate  It  Is  always  too  wet  to  plant.  So  we 
are  going  to  try  to  keep  the  moisture  level 
down  a  little. 

TOPLIFF.  Do  you  feel  that  this  extra  water- 
ing in  the  fall  allows  you  to  get  freezlng- 
and-thawlng  through  the  winter  and  helps 
jnellow  the  ground  too? 

L  Seymour.  Yes. 

ToPLiFF.  Pulling  the  water  off  t»o  soon  in 
the  fall  can  be  more  of  a  detriment  than 

^^L  Seymour.  Yes.  Besides  that,  we  are  al- 
ready set-up  and  Its  already  out  there  and  I 
don't  know  as  It  makes  much  difference 
what  time  we  put  this  water  In  the  ground, 

*'^ToPLiFF.  To  me.  It  has  been  rather  Inter- 
esting that  you  have  had  very  little  maturity 
nroblems  here.  Your  corn  always  matures  up 
well  We  find  that  the  fellows  who  have  trou- 
ble maturing  com  are  generally  guys  who 
pull  their  water  off  too  early.  That  practice 
delays  the  maturity  of  com. 
L.  Seymottr.  I  have  read  about  that.  Good 

point. 

ToPLiFF.  Actually,  to  me  you  seem  to  ac- 
complish two  things  in  one.  You  get  moisture 
into  the  ground  that  will  stay  there  through 
the  winter  and  you  get  good  maturity  on 
the  corn. 

IK  Your  farmyard  Is  void  of  machinery. 
I've  never  seen  an  operation  of  any  size  with 
less  machinery  sitting  around. 

L  Seymour.  An  economist  sat  down  wltn 
us  and  we  started  listing  the  machinery  that 
•■we  don't  own".  And  my  gracious  we  went 
up  to  $30,000. 

lA.  For  as  little  as  you  apparently  use  a 
tractor,  it  should  last  you  10  years. 

L  Seymour.  We  actually  cannot  afford  to 
own  a  tractor.  We  vrtsh  we  had  a  place  we 
could  lease  one  when  we  wanted  It.  That  320 
did  everything  laat  year.  It  has  farmed  two 
years  and  has  a  half  year  of  stalk  cutting  on 
It  and  we  Just  turned  over  1050  hours.  That 
was  two  and  one-half  years  of  farming.  In- 
cluding our  wheat  summer  fallow. 

lA.  How  about  reviewing  your  fertility 
program  on  a  step  by  step  basis? 

L  Seymour.  All  our  fertilizer  goes  on 
either  when  we  plant  or  sldedress  when  we 
cultivate  the  corn  at  10  to  12  inches  high. 
Because  we  are  lazy,  we  use  liquid.  We  use 
little  feedpoints,  placing  the  liquid  on  either 
side  of  the  to-be-planted  (or  planted)  row. 
up  on  the  side  of  the  ridge. 
I A  Do  you  use  soil  testing? 
L.  Seymouh.  Yes.  We  were — In  the  past- 
using  about  40  to  50  pounds  of  phosphorus. 
20  pounds  of  potash  and  125  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen. Actual  units  of  nutrients.  Last  year  our 
soil  samples  came  back  and  the  fertilizer 
man  said  we  were  In  bad  trouble  .  .  .  "be- 
cause we  didn't  need  much  fertilizer".  And 
this  year  is  more  or  less  the  same. 

lA.  When  yotir  soil  tests  come  back  and 
vour  fertilizer  man  says  you  are  In  the  posi- 
tion that  you  don't  need  additional  fertilizer, 
do  you  think  your  soil  environment  is  en- 
hancing the  efficiency  of  the  fertilizing  you 
do— or  have— applied? 

L.  Seymour.  I  think  that  must  be  so.  I 
don't  know  whether  you  have  read  It  or  not. 
a  report  on  what  plain  old  garden-type  fish- 
worms  do  to  the  sou?  Did  you  read  that 
report? 
lA.  Yes,  I've  read  some  of  thoee  reports. 
L.  Seymour.  We  have  flshworms  out  here 
by  the  bllUons.  I  mean,  literally. 

D.  Seymour.  We  have  never  had  them  be- 
fore (before  reduced  tillage). 

L.  Seymour.  Fact  is.  after  we  water— two 
days  afterwards — we  go  back  and  look  where 
we  watered.  They  (earthworms)  will  have 
worked  this  area  Just  like  they  do  out  here 
in  the  garden  after  a  rain.  They  Just  work 
that  (area)  all  up.  right  up  the  rows.  It  Is 
amazing  We  do  some  ditch  watering— carry- 
ing water  from  field  to  field.  We  may  have 


to  quit  those  ditches  because  the  flshworms 
are  getting  Into  them  until  they  fall  apart. 

D.  Seymour.  They  Just  catacomb  them  and 
we  never  used  to  have  that. 

lA  You  told  us  a  bit  ago  that  you  are 
watering  differently  now  than  you  used  to. 
Will  you  elaborate  on  this? 

L.  Seymour.  We  started  out  four  years  ago 
watering  every  other  row.  each  time  around. 
We  still  feel  like  It  helps  on  the  water  situa- 
tion and  we  are  keeping  the  top  part  of  the 
root  zone  watered  more  often.  We  are  not 
driving  water  as  deep. 

lA    Can  you  give  us  a  specific  example? 

L.  Seymour.  Alright.  For  instance.  It  used 
to  take  us  12  days  to  go  around  this  particu- 
lar quarter.  So  that  meant  wherever  we 
started  it  was  going  to  be  12  days  before  we 
got  back  there  with  water— if  everything 
went  fine.  If  we  got  Into  trouble.  It  was  13 
or  14  days.  Well,  now  we  get  around  the 
field  in  six  days  and  then  we  start  again, 
watering  the  rows  we  skipped  before.  So  we 
are  not  putting  water  on  as  deep  and  we 
keep  that  top  two  or  three  feet  in  better 
moisture  shape  and  we  don't  drive  the  fer- 
tilizer down.  We  are  putting  our  fertilizer  up 
on  the  side  of  the  ridge  and  our  water  is 
down  in  the  furrow  and  I  don't  believe  we 
ever  get  a  leaching  situation. 

ToPLiFF.  Well,  if  it  leaches  it  leaches  into 
the  root  system  of  the  plants. 

L.  Seymour.  Because  water  moves  toward 

TOPLIFF.  Which  is  where  you  want  it. 
L.  Seymour.  Yes.  Make  the  roots  work  a 
little  less. 

TOPLIFF.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  your 
method  of  irrigation.  Number  one  Is  that  you 
are  only  reducing  your  ground  temperature 
half  as  much,  watering  every  other  row  as 
you  do.  And  reduced  ground  temperature, 
due  to  temperature  of  your  well  water.  Is 
important— in  my  opinion.  I  think  ground 
temperature  out  here  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  are  not  raising  as  high  of  yields  with 
Irrigation  well  water  as  they  do  out  of  the 
dam  projects  up  in  Nebraska. 
L.  Seymour.  Right. 

TOPLIFF.  Because  the  (well)  water  is 
colder— 54  degrees.  I  can't  get  any  figures  on 
ground  temperatures  and  what  relative  ef- 
fect they  have  on  the  growth  of  a  corn  plant, 
but  I  am  sure  that  It  has  some  effect.  The 
other  thing  (favoring  skip  row  Irrigation)  is 
that  I  am  sure  the  corn  plant  takes  60  per- 
cent of  its  water  out  of  the  top  foot  of  the 
soil. 

L.  Seymour.  Oh.  I  think  so. 
ToPLiFF.  A  minimum  60  percent.  And  con- 
sequently a  lot  of  us  do  not  water  often 
enough.  I  believe  It  Is  not  how  much  water 
we  put  on,  but  rather  It  Is  how  often  we  get 
around. 

lA.  Would  there  be  a  possibility  that  you 
are  getting  more  efficient  use  of  plant  food 
with  this  approach— watering  every  other 
row,  more  often? 

L.  Seymour.  When  we  used  to  water  every 
row  and  we  put  on  six  inches  or  thereabouts, 
we  had  a  50  percent  soil  capacity  when  we 
were  watering.  We  were  putting  that  down 
about  six  or  seven  feet.  If  we  had  been  farm- 
ing such  that  we  put  our  fertilizer  down  the 
center  of  the  row  and  we  put  our  water  on 
top  of  that,  we  know  part  of  that  plant  food 
is  going  to  have  to  go  as  deep  as  the  water 
goes. 

ToPLiFF.  Half  the  depth. 
L.  Seymour.  Well,  half  then. 
ToPLiFF.  This  Is  what  they  are  kind  of 
proving,  that  the  nitrogen  travels  half  the 
distance  of  the  water.  But  If  It  takes  It  down 
three  feet  and  your  water  Is  down  six  feet, 
It  Is  quite  a  long  ways  from  the  basic  ends 
of  the  root  system.  Which  Is  still  the  point 
you  are  trying  to  bring  out. 

L.  Seymour.  Yes.  I  think  the  way  we  are 
watering  and  where  we  ere  putting  the  fer- 
tilizer ...  I  can't  see  why  we  should  get 
much  downward  travel  of  the  fertilizer  to 


start  with  because,  basically,  the  fertilizer  Is 
above  where  the  irrigation  water  is. 

lA.  I  was  thinking,  while  you  were  saying 
where  you  place  your  fertilizer  and  where 
your  water  Is  and  the  fact  you  light  water 
more  often,  that  you  do  Indeed  tend  to  keep 
your  fertility  In  the  area  of  the  plant's  maxi- 
mum roots.  According  to  yotir  soil  tests  your 
plant  nutrient  demands  are  not  as  great  as 
they  used  to  be.  Water  Is  the  carrier  of  nu- 
trients to  the  plants.  Do  you  think  that  by 
this  fertilizer  placement-watering  method, 
coupled  with  Improved  soil  tilth  owed  to 
minimum  tillage,  you  are  making  your  fer- 
tility work  more  efficiently  and  perhaps  you 
are  releasing  nutrients  jwevlously  tied  up  In 
the  soil? 
L.  Seymour.  I  think  this  must  be  so. 
lA.  When  you  first  tried  this  minimum 
tillage  concept.  Lyle,  did  you  relate  your  In- 
tentions to  nature's  own  cycles? 

L.  Seymour.  No.  It  gets  back  to  that  basic 
thing  that  we  were  trying  to  find  a  way  to 
plant  a  crop  without  having  to  worry  about 
where  we  were  planting  It.  In  other  words, 
moisture  conditions  at  planting  time  was 
the  whole  basic  start  of  It. 

lA.  Having  enough  moisture  available  to 
plant  your  crop? 

L.  Seymour.  Yes.  That  was  the  thing  that 
actually  started  us  on  It,  wanting  to  have  a 
good  moist  seed  bed  to  plant  In.  We  had 
this  problem  in  dry  years  with  plowing  and 
so  we  would  have  to  prewater  it. 

lA.  I  am  not  trying  to  put  words  in  your 
mouth,  but  I  am  sitting  here  and  listening 
and  thinking.  In  this  minimum  tillage  ap- 
proach you  are  getting  back,  very  close,  to 
the  natural  cycle  of  things.  Survival  of  the 
fittest  .  .  .  and  corn  is  certainly  one  of  the 
ancient  crops  that  has  survived.  Watching 
out  for  Its  kind.  Perpetuating  the  cycle.  In 
many  ways.  I  sometimes  think  that  man  has 
come  in  and  fouled  up  the  works  (the  nat- 
ural cycle)  to  such  a  degree  that  we  have  got 
away  from  some  of  the  basics  we  can't  afford 
to  neglect. 

L.  Seymour.  I'll  buy  that.  You  know,  there 
are  a  couple  of  good  thoughts  there.  We  try 
to  make  things  complicated.  We  are  not 
happy  unless  things  can  be  complicated. 
Right?  I  mean  that  is  human  nature.  If  It 
is  simple  It  Is  not  good  enough.  For  Instance, 
we  went  out  to  ditch  here  two  or  three  years 
ago  and  It  was  a  dry  spring  and  we  knew  we 
were  going  to  have  problems.  So  we  redid 
our  thinking  on  the  whole  ditching  process — 
putting  rolling  cultivators  out  In  front,  a 
different  type  sweep  and  all  this  on  a  different 
bar.  We  got  just  about  20  yards  and  we  were 
all  plugged  up  the  first  time.  We  cleaned  It 
out,  adjusted  it  and  tried  again.  We  got  Just 
a  few  feet.  Plugged  again.  Backed  out  of  the 
field,  came  down  to  the  yard  and  put  our 
old  frog  on  the  middle  of  the  disc  and  went 
back  to  the  field  and  went  to  work.  We  were 
trying  to  make  It  better.  I  think  you  are 
right.  Maybe  we  have  got  a  long  way  away 
from  what  It  takes  to  grow  a  plant. 

D.  Seymour,  Sure,  the  Indians  just  dug  a 
hole  and  put  the  corn  seed  in  the  ground. 

lA.  Don't  forget  the  fish.  Lyle,  your  greatly 
reduced  tillage  approach  really  cuts  down  on 
field  operations  and.  thus,  minimizes  chance 
of  compaction.  How  often  do  you  remake  your 
planting  ridges? 

L.  Seymour.  These  ridges  haven't  had  a 
machine  on  them  for  .  .  .  well,  this  will  be 
the  start  of  the  seventh  year  on  some  of 
them  that  they  haven't  had  a  wheel  track 
of  any  kind  pass  over  them. 

lA.  Not  any  equipment  down  the  ridge 
where  the  com  Is  planted? 

L.  Seymour.  Yes,  this  planting  area  is  16 
inches  wide  and  hasn't  had  a  tool  on  It  other 
than  a  planter  for  seven  years.  And  we  just 
try  to  keep  It  that  way.  In  fact,  we  don't  drive 
a  truck  In  the  field. 

D  Seymour.  He  makes  them  put  the  trucks 
at  the  ends  and  the  middles  of  the  field.  They 
might  ruin  his  ridges. 
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L.  SETMOtmilf  we  let  trucks  Into  the  field, 
one  set  of  duals  has  got  to  go  down  a  ridge. 
If  we  let  them  break  the  ridges  down,  we  have 
to  soend  one  dear's  hard  work  and  we  don't 
like  to  work.  If  the  ridges  are  broken  down 
just  a  little.  w«  cant  cut  the  stalks  with  that 
front  pull.  If  ^e  cant  pick  up  those  stalks 
and  get  themj  pulverized,  then  we  are  in 
trouble.  So  th<i  trucks  stay  out  of  the  field. 
Even  at  that,  two  people  U  all  that  ever 
harvests  our  ciop — combines  It.  dries  It  and 
puts  It  away. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  main  highway  I 
got  to  thinking  how  thin  the  division  Is 
between  a  manfs  dreams  and  the  realities  he 
can  build  fron  them,  if  only  he'll  try.  The 
Lyle  Seymours  proved  that  point  to  them- 
selves, several  ^asons  ago  .  .  .  and  went  a 
long  way,  this  flay,  proving  It  to  me.  In  fact 
they  did  such  h  good  Job— in  their  matter- 
of-fact  manner -that  whether  the  roads  had 
dried  out  any  or  not  Just  dldnt  carry  that 
much  Importance  anymore. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


September  4,  20^9 


CONCLUJSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD  (if  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, is  there -further  morning  business' 
The.PRESlCiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further. morning  business?  U  not,  morn- 
closed. 


ing  business  is 


AUTHORIZATION     OP     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY     PROCUREMENT      RE- 
SEARCH Al^D  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
FOR  THE  CDNSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACIUTIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unbnimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
calendar  No.  231,  S.  2546 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  bi'  title. 

The  Bill  cJerk.  A  bill  (S.  2546)  to 
authorize  apprdpriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1970  for  brocurement  of  aircraft 
missiles,  naval  Vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  aid  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  teit  facilities  at  Kwajalein 
Missile  Range,  knd  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized persdnnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserje  of  each  reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  I  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

G  OFFICER.  Is  there 
request  of  the  Senator 
nia? 

0  objection,  the  Senate 
le  consideration  of  the 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  TO  11  A.M.  ON  MON- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER  8,  1969— ORDER 
FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SYMINGTON  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  on  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
after  the  prayer  and  the  disposition  of 
the  Journal  on  Monday,  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  not  to  exceed  20  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Immediately  there- 
after, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
•  Mr.  Symington),  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  40  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRES 
objection  to  thi 
from  West  Vi 

There  being 
proceeded  to  t 
biU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of 
dent,  I  suggest 

The  PRESID 
will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk 

Mr.  SCOTT, 
imous  consent 


/est  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
tie  absence  of  a  quorum 
JG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 


proceeded  to  call  the  roll, 
ir.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr 

Gravel  in  the  cMair) .  Without  objection 

it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FO^  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  MANSFIEJJD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conseint  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 
row. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  beginning  at  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday,  September  8, 
1969,  during  the  further  consideration  of 
S.  2546,  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  3 
hours  on  the  pending  Proxmire  amend- 
ment, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Proxmire),  whose 
amendment  is  now  pending.  I  vepe&t.  if 
agreed  to,  this  order  would  provide  that 
the  time  from  12  o'clock  noon  to  3  p.m., 
would  be  equally  divided  with  a  vote 
contemplated  on  the  amendment  at  3 
p.m. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  any  amendments  to  the 
Proxmire  amendment  now  pending  also 
be  considered  on  a  time-limitation  basis 
as  follows :  1  hour  for  each  such  amend- 
ment, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  And  there  will  be  no  vote 
until  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  other  words, 
there  will  be  no  vote  until  at  least  3 
o'clock  Monday  and  there  is  every  likeli- 
hood of  a  vote  at  that  time.  There  will 
be  other  votes,  in  addition,  on  Monday, 
according  to  what  we  can  now  ascertain! 
I  hope  all  Senators  will  be  forewarned. 
They  have  had  ample  time  and  I  hope 
they  will  be  in  the  Chamber  to  fulfill 
their  responsibility. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  understand,  all  of 
this  matter  has  been  agreed  to  already 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  i 
understood  the  distinguished  majoritv 
leader  to  say  that,  If  an  amendment  L 
offered  to  my  amendment,  the  manager 
of  the  bUl  will  be  in  charge  of  the  time 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  Could 
that  provision  be  reconsidered  and  modi 
fled  to  provide  that,  if  I  accept  the 
amendment,  then  the  manager  of  the  bill 
will  be  in  charge;  but  if  I  oppose  the 
amendment,  as  the  author  of  tne  ori". 
inal  amendment,  I  be  in  charge  of  the 
time  in  opposition? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  if  the  Senator 
is  opposed  he  should  be  in  control  of  the 
time  in  opposition.  That  is  the  under- 
standing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
has  that  understanding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  if  he 
intended  to  say  if  he  opposes  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  I  wish  to  make 
a  further  point. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  his  consideration  in  connection 
vsith  the  matter  of  getting  to  a  vote  on 
this  important  matter.  I  want  to  thank 
him  for  his  interest,  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, in  getting  to  other  votes. 

I  understood  that  the  majority  leader, 
with  reference  to  possibly  other  votes  on 
Monday,  was  referring  to  other  Pi-oxmire 
amendments  beyond  the  one  pending 
now.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  in  that  regard.  I  also  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  attitude  in  desiring  to  get  all  these 
amendments  voted  upon  as  soon  as  is 
reasonably  possible,  so  that  this  bill  can 
move  along. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  urge  all  au- 
thors of  amendments,  whatever  they  may 
be,  to  see  if  we  cannot  close  ranks  now 
on  time.  There  has  been  a  fine  debate  on 
this  bill  but  I  believe,  with  great  respect 
to  them,  that  the  time  has  come  now  for 
us  to  stay  here  and  get  down  to  the  heart 
of  this  matter  and  reach  agreements  as 
quickly  as  possible  for  a  reasonable  time 
limitation  so  that  we  can  dispose  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  wholeheartedly  in  the  sug- 
gestion just  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  The  Senate 
faces  a  great  deal  of  business  which  must 
be  attended  to.  We  have  spent  a  con- 
siderable amoimt  of  time  on  the  pending 
legislation.  The  NASA  authorization 
must  be  considered  following  this  bill. 
That  measure  will  provoke  some  debate. 
Practically  all  the  appropriation  bUls  are 
yet  to  be  considered  and  some  of  them 
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will  catise  considerable  debate.  Then, 
there  is  the  nomination  of  a  Supreme 
court  Justice  that  will  be  before  the 
Senate  sometime  this  montii  or  next. 
And  there  are  a  great  many  other 
matters  tiiat  must  be  disposed  of  So  it 
appears  to  me  that  we  have  a  schedule 
that  could  well  take  us  into  the  Christ- 
mas holiday  season. 

If  we  do  not  reach  some  agreement  on 
time  limitations  after  reasonable  de- 
bate—and certainly  there  has  been  rea- 
sonable debate  on  this  legislation—we 
will  go  into  next  year  with  some  legisla- 
tion which  should  have  been  disposed  of 
this  year. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  .^     *    t  „^ 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader.  ,  ^  ,.  ^  J 
Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  some  foreboding  to  the  "jingle 
bell'  soimd  of  the  majority  leader's  pre- 
diction, but  I  certainly  do  join  in  what 
he  said  and  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  said  about  the  im- 
Dortance  of  bringing  consideration  of 
this  bUl  to  an  early  end.  We  have  been 
debating  the  pending  bUl  since  long  be- 
fore the  recess. 

Some  of  our  fears  are  becommg  justi- 
fied that  if  we  recessed  before  we  finished 
this  matter  it  might  serve  to  extend  it 
further.  It  is  my  hope  also  that  Senators 
will  regard  seriously  the  admonitions 
here  expressed  with  respect  to  the  im- 
portance of  being  available  and  prepared 
for  a  number  of  votes  next  week. 

I  wish  to  address  this  question  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  I  assume 
it  IS  not  expected  that  there  will  be  any 
votes  tomorrow,  nor  will  we  be  diverting 
from  this  bUl  to  consider  other  major 
legislation.  Am  I  correct  on  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  acting  minor- 
ity leader  is  correct.  If  there  is  any  non- 
controversial  legislation,  which  is  not 
objected  to  by  either  side,  we  would  try 
to  clear  that  from  the  calendar. 

It  is  hoped  that  those  Senators  who 
are  not  able  to  speak  during  the  time 
limitation  on  Monday  wiU  take  advan- 
tage of  the  session  tomorrow  to  make 
their  views  known,  pro  and  con. 

I  do  disagree  most  respectfully  with 
the  distinguished  acting  minority  leader 
concerning  his  comment  about  the  re- 
cess. I  think  this  recess  lias  proved  its 
value,  even  though  some  Members  have 
not  returned.  I  know  that  the  younger 
Members  and  some  of  the  others  who  are 
older  appreciate  the  respite,  and  those 
who  had  the  opportunity  enjoyed  be- 
ing with  their  families. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
!iot  want  to  be  so  insincere  as  to  Indi- 
cate I  was  not  grateful  for  the  recess.  I 
was  hopeful  that  we  could  have  finished 
the  bill  by  staying  in  session  a  day  or 
two  longer.  Now,  we  may  be  a  week  or 
two  longer  on  the  bill.  The  distingtilshed 
majority  leader  and  I  have  the  same  ob- 
jective: to  get  the  bill  disposed  of  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 


would  like  to  liave  a  clarification  from 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  Would  the 
1-hour  limitation  apply  to  motions  on 
the  possible  amendments,  excluding  a 
motion  to  table? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  mdeed. 

The     unanimous -consent     agreement 
later  reduced  to  writing  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  effective  on  Monday  Sep- 
tember 8.  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  further 
debate  on  the  pending  amendment  (No.  108) 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiHE)  be  limited  to  3  hours  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stxnni?).  Ordered 
Further,  That  debate  on  any  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  108  or  motion,  except  a 
motion  to  table,  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  "the  amendment  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr  Proxmire).  Provided. 
however  That  in  the  event  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  favors  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  opposi- 
tion shall  be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 

Mississippi  (Mr.  STENNIS)  . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  the  foUowing  point.  With  regard 
to  those  who  wish  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  money  expended  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  as  to  all  programs  existing 
now,  we  are  continuing  to  pass  continu- 
ing resolutions  for  authorizations  and 
appropriations  automatically  at  the 
same  level  as  last  year.  So  those  who 
wish  to  reduce  the  money  being  spent, 
the  quicker  this  bUl  becomes  law.  the 
better.  UntU  then,  it  is  going  on  at  the 
old  rate  of  last  year. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  another  observation.  I  be- 
lieve some  60  Senators  at  one  time  or 
another  have  signed  one  resolution  or 
another  to  bring  the  boys  home  from 
Vietnam,  according  to  the  different 
terminal  dates  in  the  resolutions. 

If  they  are  that  anxious — and  I  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  they  are— to  find  a 
way  to  bring  the  soldiers  home  they 
should  seriously  consider  the  importance 
of  the  amendment  now  being  discussed 
because  if  they  want  to  bring  the  boys 
home  there  must  be  vehicles  in  which  to 
bring  them  home,  and  the  C-5A  is  the 
largest  available  vehicle.  Therefore,  if 
they  want  to  bring  the  Armed  Forces 
back  the  means  had  better  be  provided 
and  this  proposal  would  contribute  to  the 
accomplishment  of  that  purpose. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  the  names  of  quite  a  few  Senators 
who  wish  to  speak,  some  on  this  amend- 
ment and  some  on  other  amendments. 
There  is  no  controlled  time  today  or 
tomorrow,  but  there  will  be  enough  time 
for  everyone  to  wait  until  Monday  to 
speak.  I  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  with 
them,  even  though  the  time  is  not  con- 
trolled, in  lining  up  speakers  and  seeing 
that  Senators  are  recognized  near  the 
time  they  wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  or  I  could 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  that  is  not  nec- 
essary. While  no  one  can  speak  for  Sen- 


ators offering  amendments  to  the  bill, 
I  have  Imd  a  chance  to  speak,  with  a 
number  of  Senators  who  are  doing  so. 

I  am  convinced  that  they,  also,  are 
very  anxious  to  cooperate  and  bring  the 
bill  to  a  conclusion  and  vote.  I  think 
that,  beginning  next  Monday,  we  should 
have  a  series  of  votes  with  every  hope 
that  within  a  relatively  short  time  after 
next  Monday  we  can  bring  the  bill  to 
final  passage. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator's  remarks 
are  quite  encouraging,  indeed.  I  certain- 
ly appreciate  them,  as  I  know  many 
others  in  this  body  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT    NIXON'S    NOMINATION 
OF    JUDGE    CLEMENT    F.    HAYNS- 
WORTH    TO    BE    ASSOCIATE   JUS- 
TICE OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 
Mr.  FANNIN.   Mr.  President,  on  the 
day  when  the  White  House  announced 
President  Nixon's  nomination  of  Judge 
Clement  F.  Haynsworth  for  the  post  of 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
I  said: 

Once  again  the  President  has  nominated  a 
man  of  proven  ability  and  qualifications  to 
sit  on  the  bench  of  the  Nation's  highest 
tribunal.  Judge  Haynsworth  s  record  .as  an 
attorney  and  a  jurist  fulfiU  the  President's 
stated  desire  to  see  men  serve  on  the  Court 
who  are  concerned  with  Interpreting  rather 
than  making  law.  In  nominating  Judge 
Haynsworth,  I  feel  the  President  has  selected 
a  man  of  character  and  Integrity  and  I  feel 
sure  the  Senate  will  agree. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  still  of  the  same 
opinion,  even  though  there  have  been 
some  scurrilous  attacks  and  halfhearted 
innuendoes  cast  forth  in  an  irresponsi- 
ble manner.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  President, 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  will  be  able  to 
properly  respond  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  the  hearings  which  are  pres- 
ently set  for  September  9.  My  concern  is 
simply  that  the  reputation  of  a  distin- 
guished jurist,  and  more  importantly  the 
integrity  of  the  Court,  not  be  tarnished 
by  those  who,  without  thought,  are 
scatter  gunning  their  charges  and  thus 
besmirching  the  Court. 

First,  I  would  remind  those  vociferous 
critics  of  the  enioindcr  voiced  last  year 
by  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  to  the  effect  that  we 
should  not  take  a  man's  ethnic  back- 
ground or  gec^raphical  origination,  or 
friends  and  associates  into  account,  but 
consider,  rather,  if  he  Is  a  distinguished 
lawyer  with  the  intellectual  capacity  to 
effectively  serve  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  is  my  opinion,  and  one  which  is  ob- 
viously shared  by  the  President,  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  is  such  a  man. 
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It  is  my  uriderstandlng  that  the  ABA 
the   NAACP.   the  AFL-CIO,   and   other 
similar  organizations  have  voiced  their 
public  intention  to  oppose  the  President's 
nomination,  that  is  certainly  their  pre- 
rogative. Hov^ever.  it  should  be  noted 
that  former  ajttorneys  for  all  these  orga- 
nizations h&vk  been  proposed,  and  inci- 
dentally confined,  for  seats  on  the  Su- 
preme Court.,  Opposition   to   those  ap- 
pointments, wihere  it  developed,  was  not 
primarily  concerned  with  their  supposed 
ideological   aUnement,  or  the  views  of 
their  former  Clients.  It  is  at  least  unbe- 
coming of  th^  organizations  to  apply 
a  different  standard  of  conduct  to  their 
own  actions — mictions  which  they  do  not 
tolerate  In  others. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  notable  that  the 
AFL-CIO  has  i  riven  credence  to  a  charge 
put  forth  by  ^  pair  of  Washington  col- 
umnists invoMng  an  alleged  conflict  of 
mterest  on  the  part  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. 

It  is  perhaps  understandable  why  they 
should  be  cono  !rned  since  a  member  un- 
ion Ij^s  been  Itefore  Judge  Haynsworth 
and  .the  Fourh  Circuit  Court  several 
times.  But  it  Is  diflScult  to  understand 
why  such  charges  are  credited  by  those 
in  possession  <if  the  facts,  particularly 
when  the  chari  ;es  originated  with  a  col- 
umnist who  wiis  formerly  an  aide  the 
press  secretary,  of  one  of  the  principals 
involved. 

Mr.  Presiden  ,  I  think  it  Is  important 
that  some  of  th?  facts  that  bear  on  these 
so-called  confll  :t-of-interest  charges  be 
brought  to  wider  attention.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  from  the 
AFL-CIO  News,  August  30.  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
followed  by  an  article  from  Human 
Events.  Septem  )er  6.  as  exhibits  1  and 
\  A  reading  (.f  both  of  the  articles 
should  acquaint  one  with  the  major 
points  seemingly  at  issue  here 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  sc  ordered. 
'See  exhibits  1  and  2  ) 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  alle- 
gation has  been  i  aised  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth violated  canon  26  of  the  Code  of 
Judicial  Ethics. 
I  think  these  iacts  should  be  noted: 
First.  Judge  Ha  ynsworth  became  a  one- 
seventh  partner  n  the  company  in  ques- 
tion—Carolina   Vend-A-Matic— w  h  i  1  e 
still  an  attomej— some  7  years  before 
commg  on  the  P^eral  bench. 

Second.  He  disposed  of  his  director- 
ships m  publicly  held  companies  well 
in  advance  of  the  issuance  of  canon  26 
Furthermore.  he|  disposed  of  this  non- 
controlling,  one-feeventh  stock  partner- 
ship, to  use  th«  words  of  the  canon 
''disposing  of  hem  without  serious 
losses."  namely  when  the  entire  com- 
pany was  sold  tc  another  company.  He 
took  the  stock  in  the  new  publicly  held 
company  and  the  a  sold  it  at  the  prevaU- 
ing  market  price. 

Third.  The  ccmpany  in  which  the 
judge  was  a  one-ssventh  partner  was  not 
before  his  court  the  company  which 
was  before  the  coirt— Darlington  Manu- 
facturing Co.— did  not  do  business  with 
the  company  in  which  the  judge  held 
an  interest.  The  :losest  connection  was 
that  Vend-A-Matic— the  company  in 
which  Judge  Hayr  sworth  held  a  one-sev- 


enth interest— was  doing  less  than 
3  percent  of  Its  gross  business  with  two 
plants  in  which  there  was  some  portions 
of  common  ownership  with  the  Darling- 
ton Manufacturing  Co.  That  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  pretty  far  removed  interest  which 
was  completely  cleared  by  the  then  Chief 
Judge  Simon  Sobeloff— who  is  well 
known  for  his  liberal  views— and  the 
then  Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, now  deceased,  who  was  even  better 
known. 

Fourth.  Finally,  all  the  comment  about 
Judge  Haynsworth  and  his  supposed  con- 
flict of  interest  with  the  Darlington  in- 
terests, completely  ignores  the  fact  that 
Darlington  finally  lost  the  case  before 
thie  Fourth  Circuit  Court  at  the  time 
Judge  Haynsworth  was  chief  judge,  and 
furthermore  that  he  voted  with  the  ma- 
jority against  Darlington  in  that  deci- 
sion-. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
President  Nixon  for  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  fine  choice  and  I  am  sure  his  Judg- 
ment will  be  vindicated  by  the  Senate. 
ExHiBrr  1 
[From  the  AFL-CIO  News,  Aug.  30,  1969] 
High   Couht  Nominee  Hrr  by  Charges 
A  serious  conflict  of  interest  charge  added 
new  fuel  to  the  controversy  over  Pres.  Nixon's 
nomination  of  Appeals  Court  Judge  Clement 
P.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  to  All  a  Supreme  Court 
vacancy. 

Haynsworth  confirmed  a  newspaper  report 
that  he  was  a  major  stockholder  In  a  vending 
machine  firm  doing  substantial  business  with 
the  Deerlng  MlUlken  textile  chain  at  the 
time  he  cast  a  tie-breaking  vote  upholding 
Deerlng  MUUken  In  a  landmark  labor  case. 

During  part  of  the  time  the  case  was  be- 
fore the  court,  Haynsworth  was  an  officer  of 
the  firm,  which  was  then  bidding  for  addi- 
tional Deerlng  Mllllken  contracts. 

"But  I  did  not  recognize  then  or  now,  any 
Impropriety,"  Haynsworth  told  reporters. 

The  3-2  decision  In  which  Haynsworth  par- 
ticipated upheld  the  right  of  Deerlng  Mllll- 
ken to  shut  down  its  Darlington,  S.C,  textile 
mlU  after  workers  had  voted  for  union  rep- 
resentation. 

A  unanimous  Supreme  Court  ruling  later 
reversed  the  key  part  of  the  decision,  thus 
enabling  some  500  fired  workers  and  the  Tex- 
tile Workers  tJnlon  of  America  to  pursue 
claims  for  back  pay  and  Jobs  at  other  Deer- 
lng MUUken  mUls. 

Even  before  the  conflict  of  Interest  issue 
surfaced,  the  nomination  of  Haynsworth  had 
come  under  fire  from  the  AFL-CIO  and  clvU 
rights  groups. 

The  conservative  South  Carolina  Jurist  had 
been  frequently  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  decisions  upholding  management 
In  labor  relations  cases  and  allowing  a  foot- 
dragging  approach  to  school  desegregation 
and  civil  rights  enforcement. 

It  was  the  White  House  which  first  pub- 
licized the  Issue  of  Haynsworth's  involve- 
ment in  the  Deerlng  Mllllken  case  by  releas- 
ing excerpts  from  correspondence  that 
seemed  to  indicate  that  Haynsworth  had  been 
completely  absolved  of  impropriety  and  that 
the  Textile  Workers  had  apologized  for  ques- 
tioning his  impartiality. 

TWUA  Pres.  William  Pollock  then  released 
the  entire  file  of  correspondence  of  late  1963 
and  1964  to  correct  what  he  termed  "mis- 
leading characterizations"  of  the  case  by 
White  House  Press  Sec.  Ronald  Zelgler. 

The  correspondence  revealed  that  in  De- 
cember 1963,  after  the  Darlington  decision, 
the  TWTJA  had  received  a  call  Informing 
them  that  Haynsworth  was  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  Co  and 
that  Deerlng  MUUken  had  cancelled  'con- 
tracts with  other  vending  machine  firms  and 
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firm  ^^'■°'^°»  '**  business  to  Haynsworth'. 


The  union  s  attorney  reported  the  aiieM- 
uon  to  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  4th  circuu 
Court  of  Appeals,  asking  an  Investigation  ann 
noting  that  the  union  had  no  wayVf  obtal^ 
Ing  the  fuU  facts  in  the  case  ^" 

,r  "^^  Jl!^^"^"°°  disclosed  that  Carolin. 
Vend-A-Matlc  had  obtained  one  addltionlj 
Deerlng  Mllllken  contract  while  th^c^e  w^ 
before  the  court— doubling  its  business  wi^ 
the  textile  chain  to  about  $100,000  rvear-- 
through  legitimate  competitive  blddlne 
It  had  also  failed  to  obtain  two  other 
contracts  at  other  Deerlng  Mllllken  plants 

Therefore  the  union  concluded  that  then, 
was  no  deliberate  attempt  to  reward  HavnT 
worth's   firm    and    the   union   attorney  ex 
pressed  regret  for  any  trouble  caused 

But,  Pollock  stressed,  the  episode  did  not 
go  into  the  conflict  of  Interest  principle  as 
to  whether  Haynsworth  should  have  dlsquaj- 
Ifled  himself  because  of  his  close  connection 
with  a  company  doing  business  with  a  oartv 
to  the  case  '^     ' 

He  said  the  TWUA  did  not  pursue  that 
aspect  at  the  time  because  the  more  serious 
charge  had  been  proven  false.  "It  was  evident 
that  the  Judges  were  not  pleased  with  the 
union;  and  the  union  would  Inevltablv  be 
a  liUgant  before  those  Judges  for  years  to 
come." 

Federal  law  leaves  It  up  to  a  Judge  to  de- 
clde  whether  to  disqualify  himself— and  Pol- 
lock observed  that  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  then 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  had  disqualified  him- 
self when  the  case  came  before  the  high 
court  for  review  because  he  had  represented 
th  TWUA  some  years  earlier  when  he  was 
in  private  practice. 

Pollock  noted  that  a  New  York  Times 
story  on  Aug.  19  reported  that  Havnsworth 
declined  to  answer  when  asked  by  a  reporter 
whether  he  had  owned  Shares  in  the  Vend- 
A-Matic  firm  at  the  time  of  the  Darllneton 
decision. 

•We  believe  that  the  country  and  the 
United  States  Senate  are  entitled  to  an  an- 
swer," Pollock  said. 

A  story  by  William  J.  Eaton  of  the  Wash- 
ington bureau  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News 
provided  the  answer  based  on  a  check  of 
Securities  &  Exchange  Commission  records 

It  showed  that  the  Carolina  company 
started  by  Haynsworth  and  other  business- 
men in  1950  with  an  "authorized  capital"  of 
S30,000,  had  been  acquired  by  the  Autom.«lc 
Retailers  of  America,  Inc..  in  April  of  1964. 
more  than  six  months  after  the  Deering  Mllll- 
ken decision.  At  the  time,  records  disclosed 
Haynsworth  received  14,173  shares  of  ARA 
stock  in  exchange  for  his  Interest  in  the 
Carolina  firm. 

Haynsworth  then  sold  the  stock  for  about 
$450,000. 

Syndicated  columnists  Frank  Manklewlcz 
and  Tom  Braden,  commenting  on  the  failure 
of  Haynsworth  to  disqualify  himself  in  the 
case  and  his  silence  on  his  business  ties  dur- 
ing its  consideration,  termed  the  Judge's 
action  "a  clear  violation  of  the  canons  of 
ethics"  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

They  quoted  Canon  26,  which  reads:  "A 
judge  should  abstain  from  making  personal 
investments  in  enterprises  which  are  apt  to 
be  involved  in  litigation  in  the  court,  and 
after  his  accession  to  the  bench,  he  Should 
not  retain  such  investments  previously  made 
longer  than  a  period  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  dispose  of  them  without  serious  loss." 

Haynsworth.  they  noted,  retained  his  di- 
rectorship and  heavy  stock  holdings  in  the 
vending  firm  for  more  than  seven  years  after 
becoming  a  Judge. 

They  noted  that  It  was  ccmfUct  of  interest 
allegations  which  led  to  the  resignation  of 
Justice  Abe  Fortas — creating  the  Supreme 
Court  vacancy  for  which  Haynsworth  was 
nominated. 

In  a  television  Interview  on  a  network 
news  program,  AFL-CIO  Associate  General 
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counsel  Thomas  E.  Harris  gave  this  sum- 
mary of  Haynsworth's  labor  decisions: 

"He  has  sat  on  five  labor  cases  that  went 
to  the  supreme  Court.  In  all  five,  he  voted 
«j»lnst  the  union.  All  five  cases  were  re- 
^Ireed  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  only  one 
suoreme  Court  Judge  in  one  case  voted  the 
way   that   Judge   Haynsworth   did   in   these 

''^^ller,  NAACP  Executive  Dir.  Roy  Wllklns 
charged  that  Haynsworth  "voted  for  racial 
seere*atlon"  in  four  cases  involving  schools. 

A  statement  by  I.  W.  Abel,  president  of 
the  ^elworkers  and  of  the  AFL-CIO  Indus- 
trtal'Unlon  Dept.,  called  for  Senate  rejection 
of  the  nomination. 

•Nomination  to  the  nation's  highest 
court,"  Abel  said,  "should  be  the  climax  of 
a  distinguished  legal  career  during  which 
the  nominee  has  served  Justice  by  protect- 
ing and  advancing  the  rights  of  those  seek- 
ing Justice." 

Pres.  Paul  Jennings  of  the  Electrical,  Radio 
&  Machine  Workers,  termed  Haynsworth  "a 
poor  choice"  whose  record  is  one  of  opposi- 
tion to  "civil  rights  progress  and  the  rights 
of  working  people." 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  nomination.  Mississippi  Sen. 
James  O.  Eastland,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, has  already  praised  the  appointment. 


ExHiBrr  2 
I  Prom  Human  Events,  Sept.  6.  1969 1 
Haynsworth  and  Vend-A-Matic 
Stung  by  President  Nixon's  firm  decision 
to  weed  out  the  Warrens  and  the  Fortases 
from  the  Supreme  Court  and  replace  them 
with  conservatives  and  "strict  construction- 
ists," the  liberal  apparatus  has  decided  to 
try  to  torpedo   the  nomination  of  Clement 
P.  Haynsworth  Jr.,  chief  Judge  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit,  to 
fill  the  Fortas  vacancy. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action  Vlce- 
Chalrman  Joseph  Rauh,  who  insists  Hayns- 
worth is  a  "hard-core  segregationist"  (a 
statement  denied  by  even  the  New  Republic). 
Is  spearheading  a  liberal  assault  on  the  South 
CaroUnlan,  while  AFL-CIO  chieftain  George 
Meany  has  been  rounding  up  "labor"  sen- 
ators to  oppose  the  Haynsworth  nomination. 
Rauh  and  Meany  are  frantically  appealing 
to  such  lawmakers  as  Senators  Joseph  Tyd- 
Ings  (D.-Md.)  and  PhUlp  Hart  (D.-Mlch.)  — 
both  members  of  the  powerful  Judiciary 
Committee  which  wUl  consider  Haynsworth's 
nomination — to  oppose  the  Judge  on  ideolog- 
ical grounds,  though  In  the  past  Tydlngs 
and  Hart  have  decried  efforts  to  block  liberal 
Justices  because  of  their  philosophical  per- 
suasions. 

Since  ideology  and  "strict  constructionist" 
rulings  are  weak  issues  on  which  to  hang 
Havnsworth,  his  opponents  are  now  hurling, 
with  more  heat  than  light,  a  deadlier  charge : 
■conflict  of  interest." 

Syndicated  columnists  Frank  Manklewlcz 
and  Tom  Braden,  who  represent  the  Kennedy 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  leveled  a  heavy 
broadside  at  the  judge  last  week  for  his 
former  connection  with  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matlc.  The  headline  over  their  column  in 
the  Washington  Post,  the  Capital's  morning 
newspaper,  read:  "Haynsworth  Was  in  Clear 
Violation  of  Canons  of  Ethics  for  Ten  Years." 
The  c'.ear  intent  of  the  column  was  to  try 
to  fan  Haynsworth's  business  dealings  Into 
another  Fortas  affair. 

Boiled  down  to  essentials,  the  Manklewlcz- 
Braden  claim  is  this:  Haynsworth  helped 
form  the  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  firm  in  1950. 
took  15  per  cent  of  the  stock,  was  made  first 
vice  president  and  served  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors.  Appointed  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  1957  by  Ike,  he  kept 
his  stock  until  April  1964. 

In  February  1963  Judge  Haynsworth's 
court  began  considering  an  unfair  labor  prac- 


tice charge  against  the  Darlington  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Deering-Mil- 
liken,  a  large  Southern  company  owning  sev- 
eral textile  mills.  Deering-Mllllken  used 
Carolina  Vend-A-MaUc  machines  In  three  of 
its  plants.  Hence,  when  Haynsworth,  In  No- 
vember 1963.  wrote  the  3-to-2  decUlon  of  the 
court  siding  with  Darlington,  he  had.  Man- 
klewlcz and  Braden  smugly  asserted,  violated 
the  conflict-of-interest  code  laid  down  by 
the  American  Bar  Association— Canon  26  of 
the  Code  of  Judicial  Ethics.  Canon  26  states; 
"A  Judge  should  abstain  from  making  per- 
sonal investments  in  enterprises  which  are 
apt  to  bt  involved  in  litigation  in  the  court 
and  after  his  accession  to  the  bench,  he 
should  not  retain  such  investments  previ- 
ously made  longer  than  a  period  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  dispose  of  them  without  seri- 
ous losses." 

Contrary  to  Manklewicz-Braden,  an  analy- 
sis of  the  Haynsworth  deal  does  not  disclose 
any  violation  of  Canon  26.  The  Canon  should 
be" read  carefully.  "A  judge  should  abstain 
from  making  personal  Investments  in  enter- 
prises which  are  apt  to  be  Involved  in  litiga- 
tion in  the  court.  .  ."  (emphasis  added). 
Haynsworth  hardly  violated  this,  since  he 
had  made  his  investment  seven  years  before 
he  became  a  Judge. 

Furthermore,  no  one  claims  that  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matic  was  involved  in  any  litigation 
either  before  or  after  Haynsworth's  accession 
to  the  court.  Certainly  it  was  not  involved  in 
the  I>arlington  case,  since  Darlington  didn't 
even  use  Vend-A-Matlc  machines. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  no  convincing 
evidence  that  Haynsworth  acted  unethically 
by  holding  on  to  his  part  of  Vend-A-Matlc; 
many  Judges,  including  those  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  continue  to  have  important  financial 
holdings.  Since  selling  a  minority  (one- 
seventh)  interest  In  a  company  that  Is  not 
publicly  traded  is  often  extremely  difficult, 
Haynsworth  waited  to  sell  his  stock  when  the 
entire  company  was  sold. 

Contrary  to  the  impression  conveyed  by 
Mankievrtcz  and  Braden,  moreover,  Vend-A- 
Matic's  worth  was  not  significantly  tied  to 
its  dealings  with  Deering-Mllllken. 

While  the  vending  machine  company  was 
grossing  over  $3  mUUon  a  year,  for  Instance, 
Deering-Mllllken.  with  some  40  plants,  mostly 
in  South  Carolina,  had  placed  Vend-A-Matic 
food  and  beverage  machines  in  only  two 
plants  by  early  1963,  one  which  was  instaUed 
at  the  Marietta,  S.C.  plant  In  1952.  the  other 
at  JonesvlUe  In  1958.  Together  they  grossed 
only  $50,000  yearly,  with  the  profit  margin 
estimated  at  not  more  than  10  per  cent.  In 
August  1963  Deertng-MlUlken,  on  the  basis 
of  a  competitive  bid.  awarded  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matic  another  contract  worth  $50,000  a 
year,  but  turned  down  two  other  Vend-A- 
Matic  bids. 

Hence,  when  Haynsworth  ruled  in  Darling- 
ton's favor  in  November  1963,  Deering-Mllll- 
ken plants  provided  Vend-A-Matic  between 
only  2  to  3  per  cent  of  its  gross  sales — and 
Darlington  was  not  one  of  those  plants.  Thus 
Haynsworth  hardly  appears  to  have  been 
gxUlty  of  a  massive  conflict  of  Interest. 

Some  observers  point  out,  however,  that 
since  Vend-A-Matlc  did  receive  revenue  from 
Deering-Mllllken  enterprises,  Haynsworth,  in 
order  to  remove  even  the  faintest  suspicion 
of  bias  on  his  part,  might  have  been  wiser  to 
have  stayed  off  the  case.  In  retrospect,  this 
would  have  been  the  more  prudent  course, 
but  that  does  not  mean  he  was  In  violation 
of  any  Judicial  code  of  ethics. 

Indeed.  Haynsworth's  conduct  on  the  court 
has  been  a  model  of  Judicial  rectitude.  When 
he  went  on  the  bench  in  1957.  for  Instance, 
he  voluntarily— and  six  years  in  advance  of 
ethical  standards  put  forth  by  the  prestigious 
US  Judicial  Conference— resigned  director- 
ships m  all  publicly  owned  corporations 
(Vend-A-Matlc  was  not  publicly  owned)  on 
the  grounds  that  holding  such  directorships 
might  produce  a  conflict  of  Interest. 


Going  further  than  most  Judges,  he  has 
also  made  It  a  rule  to  dUquallfy  himself 
from  any  case  In  which  his  family  law  firm 
Is  Involved.  Many  Judges  only  dlsquaUfy 
themselves  from  cases  on  which  they  per- 
sonally worked. 

He  has  also  been  quick  to  adhere  to  stand- 
ards issued  by  fellow  Judges.  When  the  U.S. 
Judicial  Conference,  comprised  of  appellat* 
court  Judges,  passed  a  resolution  In  Septem- 
ber 1963  against  the  holding  of  corporate 
office  by  federal  Judges,  Haynsworth  resigned 
his  directorship  in  Vend-A-Matlc. 

The  Darlington  case,  in  fact,  helped  to  un- 
derscore his  integrity.  On  Dec.  17.  1963. 
Patricia  Eames,  an  attorney  for  the  Textile 
Workers  Union,  with  which  Darlington  had 
had  Its  dispute,  addressed  a  letter  to  Simon 
E.  Sobeloff,  then  the  chief  Judge  of  the  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  According  to  the 
letter,  the  message  of  an  anonymous  caller 
charged  that  Deering-MUUken,  before  the 
Darlington  decision  had  been  handed  down 
by  Haynsworth,  had,  in  effect,  offered  to  give 
Vend-A-Matic  all  the  vending  machine  busi- 
ness In  Deering-Mllllken  plants  in  exchange 
for  Haynsworth's  vote.  At  that  time  Deering- 
Mllllken  plants  were  using  10  different  vend- 
ing companies. 

As  requested  by  the  letter.  Judge  Sobeloff 
Immediately  undertook  an  investigation  of 
the  matter.  On  Feb.  6.  1964.  the  union's  at- 
torney advised  Judge  Sobeloff  as  follows:  "My 
letter  to  you  caused  trouble.  I  am  genuinely 
sorry  for  that.  Since  we  now  know  that  the 
allegation  made  to  our  union  was  Inaccurate, 
we  know  that  the  trouble  was  unnecessary." 
On  Feb.  18.  1964.  Judge  Sobeloff,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Judge  Haynsworth  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  entire  court,  transmitted  his 
file  concerning  the  matter  to  Atty.  Gen.  Rob- 
ert Kennedy.  In  the  letter  of  transmittal 
Judge  Sobeloff  stated  that  the  attorney  for 
the  union  "has  acknowledged  that  the  asser- 
tions and  insinuations  about  Judge  Hayns- 
worth made  to  her  by  some  anonymous  per- 
son in  a  telephone  call  are  without  founda- 
tion, but  I  wish  to  add  on  behalf  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  that  our  Independent  In- 
vestigation has  convinced  us  that  there  is  no 
warrant  whatever  for  these  assertions  and  in- 
sinuations and  we  express  our  complete  con- 
fidence m  Judge  Haynsworth." 

On  Feb.  28,  1964.  Kennedy  wrote  to  Judge 
Sobeloff,  stating:  "Your  thorough  and  com- 
plete Investigation  reflects  that  the  charges 
were  without  foundation.  I  share  your  ex- 
pression of  complete  confidence  in  Judge 
Haynsworth." 

Thus,  unless  there  are  some  new  and  star- 
tling revelations  In  the  weeks  ahead,  the  lib- 
erals, hard  as  they  might  try,  will  find  It 
exceedingly  difficult  to  knock  Haynsworth 
out  of  his  Job  on  a  "conflict-of-interest" 
charge. 

brennan  case  a  parallel 

While  Manklewlcz  and  Braden  were  roast- 
ing Haynsworth  last  week  for  his  supposed 
violation  of  Canon  26  and  his  failure  to  re- 
linquish important  Investments  while  on  the 
court.  Capitol  Hill  observers  were  wonder- 
ing where  the  dynamic  duo  were  earlier  this 
year  when  it  was  revealed  that  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  Brennan  Jr.  owned  a 
1.4  per  cent  Interest  as  a  limited  partner 
in  Concord  Village,  a  garden  apartment  com- 
plex in  Arlington.  Va. 

Brennan's  partners  Included  Abe  Fortas; 
Fortas'  wife,  tax  lawyer  Carolyn  Agger;  Chief 
Judge  David  L.  Bazelon  of  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  In  Washington;  Judge  J. 
Skelly  Wright,  also  of  the  Circuit  Court  and 
former  Justice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  if  Hayns- 
worth violated  any  legal  Canon  for  holding  on 
to  his  stock  after  he  came  on  the  court, 
then  why  no  hue  and  cry  about  Brennan. 
et  al..  for  having,  after  they  were  on  the 
bench,  entered  Into  a  financial  arrangement 
that  also  could  become  Involved  In  future 
"litigation"? 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  rji.  2546  >  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  test  fa- 
cilities at  KWajaleln  Missile  Range,  and 
to  prescribe!  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  comiionent  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  othet  purposes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      The 
the  roll, 
knt    legislative   clerk   pro- 

the  roll. 
,  lY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ci)nsent  that  the  order  for 
the  qtmrum  (Jail  be  rescinded 

The    PRESJtDING    OFFICER.    With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


clerk  will  ca 
The    assist 

ceeded  to  calj 
Mr.  MI 


out  objection, 


and 


o 


se(  n 


bill 


Mr.   MURPHY 
at  this  point  do 
taining  to  the 
has  been  undqr 
ber  for  some 
distinguished 
the  chairman 
present,  becai^e 
to  thank  him 
remarks  abou 
capable  way  in 
has    managed 
procurement  b 

Before  I  proceed 
I  should  like 
man  for  his 
committee  anc 
have  never 
tion.  He  has  .. 
objective — the 
country — in  si^te 
an  endless, 
procurement 
weaken  it  in  oiher 
tioned  colleagx^E 
necessity  to 
national  military 
experience. 

I  assure  the 
frustrated  at  ti4ies 
tary  pressures 
bear  by  conditikns 
the  unfortunat^ 
position  of 
governments,  w 
needs.  I  join  the  ^ 
in  the  convictiop 
forced    to  deal 
great  country 
dealing  with  t 
never  hope  to 
alcne — particularly 
sire,  as  they  hav 
to  overcome  forte 
We  should  nev. 
be  in  doubt  of 
protection  for 
world. 
The  chairmar 


o: 


I'er 


THE    C-SA 


Mr.  President,  I  rise 
make  some  remarks  per- 
aircraft,  the  C-5A,  which 
discussion  in  this  Cham- 
time.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi, 
of  the  committee,  is  not 
I  should  like  personally 
d  to  have  him  hear  my 
the  admirable  and  most 
which,  in  my  opinion,  he 
this    important    defense 

with  specific  remarks, 
compliment  the  chair- 
tl^-eless  efforts,  both  in  the 
here  in  the  Chamber.  I 
more  dedicated  atten- 
n('ver  lost  sight  of  his  main 
security  and  safety  of  our 
;ite  of  what  seems  to  be 
continuous  eflfort  to  fill  this 
with  gaps  and  holes  and 
ways,  by  well-inten- 
_  s  who  seem  to  find  the 
continue  to  fund  a  strong 
posture  a  frustrating 

Senate  that  I,  too,  am 
by  the  costs,  the  mili- 
ind  the  needs  brought  to 
in  the  world  and  by 
insistence  on  the  im- 
will  by  the  Communist 
•  lich  create  most  of  these 
Senator  from  Mississippi 
T  that  we  must  never  be 
from   weakness   in   this 
ours,  particularly  when 
he  Communists.  We  can 
c(|nvince  them  with  words 
those  who  would  de- 
•<  i  said  on  many  occasions, 
:e  by  force  if  necessary, 
so  dilute  our  power  as  to 
cur  capability  to  provide 
cur  citizens  all  over  the 


of  the  Committee  on 


Armed  Services  has  spent  long  hours  in 
this  Chamber,  during  the  debate  on  this 
bill,  without  taking  time  out  for  meals 
or  rest;  and  this  devotion  to  his  responsi- 
bility, I  think,  is  worthy  of  our  complete 
respect. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  it  wUl  be  rec- 
ognized that  in  my  lifetime  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  become  more  familiar 
than  most  people  with  publicity  or  pro- 
motive campaigns- and  the  pitfalls  that 
are  associated  with  them.  In  Hollywood, 
in  the  old  days,  sometimes  it  was  the 
practice  of  some  of  the  less  ethical  to  dis- 
tort  and   exaggerate   and   to   teU   part 
truths  or  untruths  to  promote  a  motion 
picture,  or  a     performer  or  television 
program  or  to  create  an  image  which 
they  hoped  somehow  or  other  would  at- 
tract attention  to  some  picture  or  per- 
former, and  thereby,  as  we  used  to  say 
•  Get  them  some  publicity"  or  "Get  them 
some  exposure,-  regardless  of  how  it  was 
achieved. 

I  have  thought  and  said  over  the  years 
that  many  of  those  badly  conceived  pub- 
licity campaigns  were  shoddy  and  un- 
worthy; yet,  nonetheless,  from  time  to 
time  they  were  effective  in  creating  an 
Illusion  that  helped  promote  whatever 
It  was  one  was  trying  to  sell.  It  was  part 
of  a  condition  that  I  refer  to  quite  often 
as  -contrived  confusion."  There  is  much 
of  that  in  these  days  in  which  we  live 
As  an  "insider,"  I  remained  skeptical  of 
some  Hollywood  publicity  campaigns  and 
came  to  be  suspicious  of  the  image  thev 
created. 

Now  I  find  that  here  in  Washington 
some  6  years  later  and  3,000  miles  away' 
I  have  witnessed  what  I  consider  a  typi- 
cal publicity  campaign,  against  an  air- 
craft called  the  C-5A,  that  would  rival 
anything  that  the  Hollywood  press 
agents  ever  put  on  in  the  old  days  and 
I  must  say  I  have  been  just  as  skeptical 
about  this  campaign,  and,  I^ielieve  with 
good  reason. 

AU  of  us  in  the  Senate  have  a  proper 
mterest  in  the  C-5A,  but  I  have  had  a 
special  interest  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Of  course 
the  airplane  is  built  in  Georgia,  at  a  divi- 
sion of  Lockheed— the  Lockheed-Georgia 
Co.— which  is  the  largest  employer  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  home  headquarters  for 
Lockheed  Corp.  is  in  my  State— the 
Lockheed  Corp.  in  Burbank,  Calif 

So  I  have  an  additional  interest  in 
ixwkheed  and  have  become  acquainted 
with  Lockheed's  officials,  with  many  of 
their  employees,  and  with  their  union 
officials.  I  am.  more  than  normally  aware 
of  their  many  fine  projects  of  the  past 
I  can  remember,  back  in  the  old  days' 
When   they   came    up   with   something 
caUed    the   P-38,    when   it    was    badly 
needed,  the  U-2,  which  was  highly  pub- 
licized,  and  later  on  the  Polaris  and 
Poseidon  missUes,  and  the  P-3  antisub- 
marine airplane,  the  Agena  space  vehi- 
cles   the  fabulous  SR^Tl.   the  worid's 
fastest  and  highest  flying  airplane,  and 
many  others  in  the  long  and  honorable 
history  of  this  fine  company. 

This  company  enjoys  an  outstanding 
performance  record  and  has  earned  re- 
spect for  its  integrity  throughout  the 
Government  and   throughout  industry 
Because  I  knew  something  about  Lock- 
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heed  and  the  reputation  for  integrity  of 
both  their  people  and  their  products  i 
was  more  than  normally  skeptical  about 
the  things  that  were  being  said  about 
them  and  about  their  product,  the  C-5a 
things  which  by  Innuendo  and  impiica ' 
tlon  seemed  to  allege  that  there  was  somp 
sort  of  dishonesty  afoot,  that  there  was  at 
least  bad  performance,  that  somebody 
had  been  deceiving  the  Government  that 
there  had  been  some  sly  activities  For 
tunately,    my    committee    membershio 
gave    me    access    to    information    that 
would  provide  a  complete  and  balanced 
story  I  was  able,  I  think,  to  put  together 
all  the  pieces  and  at  long  last  to  get  a 
fairly  true,  dependable,  and  factual  pic- 
ture. 

First  we  were  led  to  beUeve  that  there 
was  to  be  an  overrun,  an  overcharge  or 
a  financial  mistake  of  $2  billion  This 
turned  out  to  be  a  slight  exaggeration  bv 
several  hundred  million  doUars  at  least 
But  the  comparisons  were  made  includ- 
ing spare  parts  and  other  items  not  in- 
cluded in  one  figure,  but  included  in 
another.  It  was  some  new  type  of  book- 
keeping which  I  do  not  understand  and 
which  I  would  rather  not  understand  be- 
cause T  do  not  think  it  serves  good  cur- 
pose. 

This  business  of  comparing  apples 
with  oranges  is  a  time-worn  technique 
And  it  is  a  dangerous  one.  But,  as  I  said 
the  day  before  we  adjourned,  it  seems  to 
work  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  And  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  was  caused.  A  great  up- 
roar was  stirred  up  about  the  C-5A  it 
became  known  throughout  the  Nation  al- 
most immediately. 

We  were  told  by  a  Washington  news- 
paper that  the  C-5A  contract  contained 
a  "special  agreement  for  Lockheed  "  with 
all  the  innuendo  and  implication  that 
goes  with  that  kind  of  a  charge.  This  of 
course,  turned  out  to  be  totally  untrue 
Instead,  the  repricing  clause  referred 
to  was  a  clause  which  had  been  offered 
Identically  to  all  three  competitors— 
Boemg,  Douglas,  and  Lockheed— at  the 
time  they  were  competing  for  the  C-5A 
award. 

But  even  yet,  we  hear  that  there  was 
something  that  is  referred  to  as  the 
"golden  handshake."  a  phrase  invented 
by  one  of  the  newspapers  and  especially 
designed  to  perpetuate  a  false  image, 
some  sort  of  special  term,  some  written 
agreement,  and  again  some  sly  means  of 
brmging  out  a  contract  that  Is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  country. 

After  the  same  publication  printed  a 
story  about  one  congressional  hearing  on 
the  C-5,  Lockheed  issued  a  public  state- 
ment calling  attention  to  the  "startling 
difference  between  that  report  and  the 
actual  transcript  of  the  hearings."  But 
unfortunately  the  statement  which  would 
have  clarified  the  condition  as  needed 
by  Lockheed  representatives  did  not  get 
printed. 

Next  we  heard  that  there  was  some- 
thing called  "a  reverse  Incentive"  in  the 
contract  which,  somehow  or  other  would 
encourage  Lockheed  needlessly  to  run 
the  initial  costs  up  so  that  they  could 
profit  more  later.  One  reporter  even  made 
a  detailed  analysis  showing  how  this 
would  work.  The  only  trouble  was  that  it 
did  not  seem  to  work.  The  reverse  incen- 
tive turned  out  to  be  theoretical  only  and 
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not  very  practical  in  practice  or  In  fact 
the  way  it  really  hs^ppened. 

Then  we  were  told  that  the  contractor 
was  building  the  C-5  in  a  plant  owned  by 
the  Government,  and.  therefore,  had  no 
ri^  capital  at  stake.  This  turned  out  to 
be  only  about  40  percent  true,  for  the 
figures  show  the  contractor  already  had 
invested  60  percent  of  the  dollars  needed 
to  establish  the  plant  in  Georgia,  and 
had  indeed  offered  to  buy  the  rest  of  It. 
The  next  charge  was  that  Lockheed 
had  been  somehow  excused  from  meet- 
ing all  the  exacting  specifications  for 
ihe  airplane.  But  no  one  bothered  to  add 
that  these  changes  were  made  as  a  part 
of  a  trade-off,  with  the  Air  Force  re- 
ceiving some  changes  they  wanted  in 
return.  And,  in  any  event,  we  learn  now, 
the  changes  were  minor  and  the  basic 
high  performance  requirements  for  the 
airplane  were  not  lowered  or  changed 
at  all. 

And  so  it  has  gone,  one  charge  after 
another.  Each  one  forcing  endless  ex- 
aminations and  endless  explanations  of 
a  very  complicated  subject. 

But  the  innuendos  and  images  created 
on  those  front  pages  of  Washington 
newspapers  linger  on,  continuing  to  do 
damage  and  disservice  to  the  past  fine 
reputation  of  Lockheed.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  those  people  live  and  work  in 
my  State,  and  in  their  behalf  I  hope  in 
the  future  the  distortions  and  part 
truths  and  untruths  will  be  avoided  in 
the  publicity  about  the  C-5A  or  any 
future  projects  that  happen  to  come 
under  the  aegis  of  the  military  and  the 
Defense  Department. 

A  publicity  campaign  is  one  thing, 
but  a  campaign  directed  against  the 
C-5A  is  something  else,  dealing  as^it 
does  with  a  matter  of  substantial  iSi- 
portance  to  our  defense  posture,  and 
dealing  as  it  does  with  the  reputations 
and  livelihoods  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
people,  inside  and  outside  of  Govern- 
ment. 

For  these  reasons,  I  also  will  hope 
that  in  the  future  we  can  avoid  excessive 
language  and  excessive  claims  as  we  dis- 
cuss these  matters  of  great  importance 
to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  present  administration  is  sad- 
dled by  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  that 
this  Congress  may  be  forced  to  look  into 
matters  that  should  have  been  taken 
care  of  by  former  Congresses.  However, 
that  is  the  way  it  is,  and  that  is  the  way 
I  suppose  that  it  has  to  be. 

I  want  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  in  his  praise  for  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird.  Secretary  Laird  is  one  of 
our  old  friends  and  associates — he  comes 
to  his  present  post  from  the  Congress 
where  he  was  a  leader  in  cost  reduction 
in  defense  programs.  He  was  not  silent. 
His  voice  was  heard  many  times  over  the 
years  in  objection  to  programs  that  he 
thought  were  too  cost^  or  uxmecessary. 
He  certainly  should  be  contrasted  with 
the  evasive  man  who  headed  the  Defense 
Department  for  most  of  the  p&st  8  years. 
He  is  responsive  to  our  questions  and  has 
shown  great  willingness  to  work  with 
the  Congress.  He  has  shown  great  will- 
ingness to  work  with  Congress.  He  has 


shown  certainly  great  concern  for  cutting 
costs  and  cutting  the  procurement  of  un- 
necessary Items  not  merely  since  he  be- 
came Secretary  of  Defense,  but  also  in 
his  own  history  in  Congress  preceding 
that. 

Therefore,  I  must  point  out  that  the 
C-5A  contracts  were  let  during  the  Mc- 
Ntunara  years  by  the  men  who  dreamed 
up  a  so-called  total  ptwkage  procure- 
ment technique  which  has  so  far  proved 
to  work  a  hardship  on  manufacturers, 
and  certainly  on  the  hard-woiting,  over- 
burdened taxpayers.  I  might  add  at  this 
point  that  they  did  a  pretty  good  Job  of 
confusing  the  Congress  as  well.  And  the 
matter  of  overruns  should  not  come  as 
a  surprise  to  this  Congress  this  year  and 
at  this  time.  There  have  been  warnings 
and  evidence  of  it  last  year  and  certainly 
even  in  the  years  before  then. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  these 
were  policies  dictated  by  the  civilians  in 
the  top  Defense  Department  jobs  and  not 
by  the  military  or  Air  Force  officers  who 
are  so  often  publicly  scolded  these  days. 
Nor  are  the  originators  and  those  in 
charge  of  building  the  C-5A  responsible 
for  this  type  of  contract.  I  hope  that  we 
will  keep  this  in  mind  along  with  the  out- 
standing performance  figures  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  already  had 
placed  in  the  Record  with  regard  to  this 
particular  aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  also  not  for- 
get that  imder  the  leadership  of  Philip 
N.  Whittaker,  who  is  presently  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Installa- 
tion and  Logistics,  a  full  and  complete 
review  of  this  program  has  been  made  for 
Air  Force  Secretary  Seamans.  This  re- 
view is  to  be  supplemented  by  a  report 
from  an  outside  independent  advisory 
council  of  public  spirited  by  disinterested 
citizens.  The  Defense  Department  will 
make  more  reviews  and  reports,  and  cer- 
tainly the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  other  Members  of  the  Senate  will  be 
most  alert  to  costs  on  the  C-5A  and  will 
have  full  information  available  to  them 
when  these  in  depth  and  carefully 
planned  studies  have  been  completed. 

We  all  regret  cost  overruns  on  this 
plane.  Had  we  been  able  to  deal  on  a  fair 
or  more  clearly  understood  basis  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  over  the  psist 
8  years,  this  might  never  have  happened. 
But  that  is  not  the  question  before  us. 
The  question,  as  I  see  it,  is,  do  we  need 
this  aircraft?  Is  it  a  good  aircraft?  How 
can  we  make  certain  that  the  cost  of  the 
aircraft    is    completely    controlled    and 
properly  scrutinized  by  the  members  of 
the  committee?  I,  for  one,  believe  that 
it  is  an  important  component  of  our  over- 
all defense  posture  and  I  have  heard 
nothing  different  from  anyone  in  this 
Chamber.  So  it  is  possible  to  submit  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin — com- 
mendable as  his  efforts  to  economize  may 
be — would  have  the  effect  of  eliminating 
fiscal  1970  funding  for  23  aircraft;  and, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
pointed  out,  these  23  aircraft  are  needed 
to  perform  an  important  mission  in  our 
airlift  capability  and  should  be  funded 
this  year.  These  23  aircraft  would  pro- 
vide for  a  total  of  only  81  planes  as  op- 
posed to  the  120  planes  needed  as  a  mini- 


mum requirement  to  permit  the  phasing 
out  of  the  obsolete  and  inefficient  C-124'8 
and  C-133'8  in  an  acceptable  time  period. 
Certainly,  we  do  not  need  an  airline  ex- 
pert to  tell  us  of  the  economies  possible 
by  these  new  aircraft  thro\igh  reduced 
operating  costs  per-ton  mile.  This  point 
has  been  effectively  made  on  several  oc- 
csisions  in  the  ChEunber,  so  I  will  not 
belabor  it. 

The  attendant  publicity  to  which  I 
have  referred  notwithstanding,  the  C-5  A 
program  for  the  past  several  months  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  detailed  and  pene- 
trating scrutiny — one  of  the  most  thor- 
ough reviews  of  any  single  program  ever 
conducted  by  Congress. 

E^ery  facet  of  the  program  has  been 
looked  at  and  studied  in  depth.  The 
question  as  to  how  many  aircraft  are 
required — do  we  need  three  squadrons, 
or  four,  or  six? — has  been  one  subject 
for  review.  The  costs  and  performance 
of  the  airplane  have  been  examined.  And 
finally,  of  course,  the  contract  itself, 
with  its  now  well-known  "reverse  incen- 
tive," has  been  carefully  reviewed.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  the  siAstance  of 
each  of  these  elements  in  more  detail 
to  explain  why  I  have  concluded  that 
fimds  for  the  fourth  squadron  of  C-5As 
should  be  included  hi  the  fiscal  year  1970 
budget. 

Congress  has  already  approved  funds 
for  three  squadrons,  and  a  linfiited 
amount  of  money  in  the  fiscal  year  1969 
budget  for  long  leadtime  items  required 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970  buy.  The  Air 
Force  has  consistently  stated  that  at 
least  six  squadrons  were  required  to  ac- 
complish its  mission  in  support  of  JCS 
contingency  plans.  Secretary  Seamans 
has  recently  stated  that  he  is  reserving 
a  decision  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  squad- 
rons pending  the  outcome  of  current 
negotiations  with  Lockheed.  However, 
both  he  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
have  recently  reaffirmed  that  a  definite 
requirement  exists  for  six  squadrons. 

Requirements  to  support  our  national 
defense  objectives  and  our  international 
commitments  can  be  quantified  to  only 
a  limited  degree  of  precision.  The  very 
nature  of  the  threat  we  may  face  can 
take  such  varied  forms  that  planning 
for  the  forces  needed  to  counter  any 
unforeseeable  threat  in  the  future  must 
of  necessity  be  a  function  of  judgment 
which  gives  due  consideration  to  what 
we  call  an  enlightened  estimation  of  pos- 
sible developments,  or  what  I  call  simply 
a  good,  safe,  honest,  educated  guess. 
Perhaps  six  squadrons  of  C-5As  are 
more  than  needed.  Perhaps  we  only  need 
five,  or  possibly  four.  This  judgment  can 
be  made  in  due  course.  However,  avail- 
able information  quite  strongly  Indicates 
that  three  would  not  be  adequate.  We 
must  have  four,  quite  possibly  should 
have  five,  and  very  well  might  have  an 
absolute  need  for  six. 

I  am,  of  course,  concerned  over  the 
estimated  cost  growth  for  the  entire  120 
aircraft  program.  Whether  the  Increase 
is  $2  billion,  or  $1.3  billion  as  has  been 
suggested — this  is  still  an  awful  lot  of 
money.  However,  the  basic  program  ini- 
tially involved  a  great  amount  of  money, 
and  I  think  we  must  consider  this  coet 
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growth  in  the  framework  of  the  overall 
Defense  programs.  Unfortunately.  De- 
partment Of  Defense  weapons  histori- 
cally cost  niore  in  the  end  than  was  pre- 
dicted in  the  beginning.  I  do  not  want 
to  create  tjie  impression  that  I  condone 
this.  I  moit  certainly  do  not.  Quite  to 
the  contra^,  I  agree  that  we  must  in- 
sist on  improvements  and  safeguards  In 
the  techniaues  of  pricing  new  weapon 
systems  in  [the  future  that  will  produce 
more  realistic  cost  estimates  and  im- 
proved visibility  in  identifying  unfore- 
seen cost  growth. 

I  also  ttink  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  fnim  Pennsylvania  has  ofifered 
an  exoelleni  amendment  which  will  make 
It  impossible  for  overruns  to  come  as  a 
surprise  in  the  future.  What  it  envisions 
is  a  close  irutlny  and  a  careful  check 
and  a  mohth-by-month  audit,  to  find 
out  exactly  how  these  contracts  are  pro- 
gressing,     j 

I  would  Just  point  out  that  the  per- 
centage increase  in  cost  of  this  program 
compares  vferj-  favorably  with  that  en- 
countered oh  many  other  programs,  and 
thai^  even  Iwith  this  cost  increase,  the 
C-5A  is  stiB  a  good  buy.  Based  on  the 
latest  cost  i  estimates,  the  10-year  op- 
erating cost  per  ton-mile  capability  Is  12 
cents  compared  with  16  cents  per  ton- 
mile  for  thelC-141.  The  disparity  in  costs 
per  ton-ml^e  is  even  greater  when  we 
compare  the  C-5  with  the  aging,  slow, 

costly  to  mt^taln  C-124's  and  C-133's 

the  only  othjer  aircraft  that  possess  a  ca- 
pability to  icarry  much  of  the  outsize 
cargo  of  an  Anny  division. 

I  do  not  duote  these  figures  to  in  any 
way  downgnade  the  performance  of  the 
C-124  or  t«e  C-133.  They  served  their 
purpose  an(^  they  did  an  excellent  Job. 
However,  w^  have  now  advanced  in  the 
state  of  the  I  art  and  we  can  do  a  better 
job  with  nevtf  equipment. 

I  do  not  *ant  to  take  up  the  Senate's 
time  recltlni  a  lot  of  statistics  concern- 
ing the  C-5.^'s  performance.  Su£Qce  it  to 
say  C-5A's  i  performance  is  excellent. 
This  Is  well  known  to  the  Senate.  It  was 
designed  tol  satisfy  a  requirement  to 
rapidly  deploy  fully  equipped  Army 
troops  anywjhere  in  the  world  without 
the  need  forjintermedlate  servicing  stops 
or  sophisticated  airport  facilities  at  the 
destination.  The  airplanes  in  the  flight 
test  fleet  haye  completed  over  600  flying 
hours  to  datie  and  all  preliminary  data 
indicates  it  Will  meet  or  exceed  all  of  the 
significant  niisslon  related  performance 
guarantees  i^  the  contract. 

Now.  as  toj  the  contract  itself.  No  one 
Is  denying  thkt  the  contract  contains  un- 
desirable fe^ures  and  ambiguities  that 
are  subject  io  interpretation.  Certainly 
the  reverse  incentive  possibility  could 
work  to  the  I  detriment  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Howevfer,  the  Air  Force  has  stated 
It  is  their  intention  to  revise  the  con- 
tract and  remove  the  reverse  incentive 
possibility.  Since  this  reverse  incentive 
does  not  take  effect  until  beyond  the 
fourth  squadron.  Congress  will  have  ade- 
quate time  to  assure  itself  that  any  dis- 
advantage of  I  this  feature  has  been  elim- 
inated beford  authorizing  funds  beyond 
the  fourth  squadron.  I  would  like  to  re- 
emphaslze  tiat  this  reverse  incentive 
aspect  of  the  contract  which  is  so  repug- 
nant to  all  oif  us  does  not  effect  the  23 
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aircraft  to  be  procured  with  fiscal  year 
1970  funds. 

The  C-5A  represents  a  major  step  for- 
ward in  improving  our  capability  for 
global  military  deployment  In  support  of 
our  national  interests  while  reducing  our 
dependence  on  overseas  bases.  It  insures 
that  Army  units  being  deployed  will  be 
accompanied  by  all  of  their  heavy  equip- 
ment and  arrive  in  minimum  time  as  a 
fully  effective  force.  Approval  of  the 
fourth  squEidron  will  insure  a  continued 
orderly  progression  toward  obtaining  a 
minimum  essential  strategic  alrhf  t  capa- 
bility without  committing  to  the  fifth 
and  sixth  squadrons  until  the  validity  of 
the  requirement  for  these  two  squadrons 
can  be  examined  in  more  detail. 

As  much  as  I  dislike  to  disagree  with 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, I  regret  that  I  must  oppose  his 
amendment,  and  I  must  do  all  I  can  to 
urge  Senators  to  join  me  in  this  opposi- 
tion and  accept  the  proposal  contained 
in  the  authorization  military  procure- 
ment bill  for  1970. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  overwhelming  reasons  why  the 
amendment  I  propose  to  cut  out  $533 
million  for  23  planes  of  run  B  of  the 
C-5A  airplane  should  be  agreed  to.  The 
reasons  fall  in  two  principal  categories. 

First,  the  contract  for  the  plane  is 
one  of  the  greatest  fiscal  disasters  in 
the  history  of  military  procurement. 
Second,  given  the  strategic  position  of 
the  military,  studies  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  itself  question  the  need  for 
the  additional  planes.  Both  the  facts 
about  the  excessive  costs  of  the  plane 
and  the  data  that  question  the  need  for 
additional  planes  were  developed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  itself. 

The  study  by  the  Office  of  Systems 
Analysis  was  not  done  by  an  outside 
force.  It  was  done  within  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary.  Both  of  those  studies  con- 
clude, on  the  basis  of  the  testimony  In 
my  office  yesterday  by  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  that  the 
fourth  squadron  was  not  cost  effective. 
We  brought  out  yesterday  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  rejected 
that  finding,  as  did  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  charge  of  systems 
analysis. 

THE     rCTNDAMENTAL     QT7ESTION 

But  the  basic  question  and  the  over- 
riding issue  is  what  are  these  planes 
needed  for  in  the  first  place?  Why  do 
we  have  to  have  these  additional  planes? 
Fifty-eight  are  already  authorized.  What 
are  the  rapid  deployment  military  ob- 
jectives which  they  are  designed  to  meet? 

This  is  classified  information.  We  are 
not  told.  We  are  told  only  that,  and  I 
quote  from  the  latest  general  review  of 
the  C-5A  referred  to  as  the  Whittaker 
study — 

The  actual  number  of  aircraft  required  to 
achieve  rapid  deployment  objectives  Is  "He- 
pendent  on  the  number  of  Army  divisions, 
tactical  air  units,  and  support  elements  to 
be  deployed;  the  destination  of  deploy- 
ment; the  time  aUowed  for  deployment; 
and  the  other  modes  of  mobility  available 
within  the  required  time. 

We  are  told  by  page  2  of  attachment  3 
of  the  Whittaker  report  that  the  need  for 


the  plane  is  based  on  the  total  airlift  re 
qulrements  needed  to  deploy  our  general 
purpose  forces  in  contingencies  which 
might  arise  between  1970  and  1985  But 
we  are  told,  "The  details  for  arriving  at 
the  total  force  level  are  classified  " 

But  if  we  are  to  act  intelligently  we 
should  know  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. 

How  many  Army  divisions  are  we  talk- 
ing about?  I  repeat:  How  many  Army  di- 
visions are  we  talking  about?  To  itnow 
whether  we  are  going  to  need  the  addi- 
tional squadrons  we  should  know  that 

How  many  tactical  air  units  and  sup- 
port elements  are  to  be  deployed?  We 
should  know  that  in  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  divisions. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  To  keep  the 
record  clear,  the  Tactical  Air  Command 
provides  its  own  airlift  with  the  C-130 
They  wUl  depend  on  this  for  their  pri- 
mary deployment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Whittaker 
study,  which  is  what  I  just  quoted  from 
originally  was  made  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  determine  his 
course  on  the  C-5A.  The  Whittaker  study 
stated: 

The  actual  number  of  aircraft  required  to 
achieve  rapid  deployment  objectives  is  de- 
pendent on  the  number  of  Army  dlvlsloM, 
tactical  air  units,  and  support  elements  to  be 
deployed;  the  destination  of  deployment; 
the  time  allowed  for  deployment;  and  the 
other  modes  of  mobility  available  within  the 
required  time. 

As  I  understand  the  point  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  it  is  that  the  Tac- 
tical Air  Command  provides  its  own  air- 
lift and  would  not  depend  on  the  C-5A 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  They  have  the 
C-130. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that. 
But  I  understand  that  a  number  of  these 
tactical  air  units  would  affect  the  other 
equipment  that  might  be  needed.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  is  correct.  The  Senator 
is  an  expert  in  this  area.  The  C-5A  would 
not  carry  equipment  for  the  tactical  air 
tmits. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Tactical  Air 
Command  is  a  highly  mobile  command 
that  with  the  C-130  can  and  does  pro- 
vide its  own  airlift.  In  the  event  of  the 
movement  of  the  Air  National  Guard 
units  we  would  probably  have  to  resort 
to  the  C-5  or  C-141. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  that  record 
clear.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  Senator, 
because  the  study  he  is  referring  to  could 
very  well  have  been  started  at  a  time 
when  TAC  was  dependent  upon  other 
units  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  problem  is  that  I 
am  relying  on  the  need  as  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Whittaker,  who  is  the  expert  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
study  the  C-5A  and  who  has  devoted  so 
much  of  his  time  in  the  past  year  to 
studying  the  need  for  the  C-5A  and  to 
determine  whether  the  plane  is  needed 
or  necessai-y  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  needed. 

If  we  are  to  act  intelligently,  we  should 
know  the  answers  to  these  questions: 

We  certainly  should  know  what  the 
destination  of  the  imlts  are.  There  is 
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nnthing  in  the  record  to  show  where 
r«nid  deployment  is  to  take  place.  How 
"^  we  make  a  judgment  if  we  do  not 
kjiow  where  the  cargo  is  to  be  carried? 
^ere  is  no  record  and  no  knowledge  of 

How  many  Army  divisions  are  we  talk- 
ing about?  How  many  tactical  air  units 
s^d  support  elements  are  to  be  de- 
ployed? .  — u 

What  is  the  destination  of  these  units? 
Where  are  we  preparing  to  send  or  land 
such  units?  What  are  the  consequences 
of  doing  that? 

How  much  time  do  we  need  for  de- 
nioyment  if  we  are  to  deploy  huge  num- 
bers of  divisions  and  the  armored  equip- 
ment to  go  with  them?  We  have  no 
record  on  that. 

OTHEK    MODES? 

What  about  the  other  modes  of  mobil- 
ity' There  are  existing  huge  cargo  planes. 
These  are  both  military  and  commer- 
cial. We  have  huge  ocean  shipping  ton- 
nage available. 

I  discussed  this  point  yesterday  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  ) .  that  65  percent  of  the  equipment 
necessary  for  a  division  can  be  and  pre- 
sumably would  be  shipped  by  the  C-141's. 
That  is,  65  percent  of  the  equipment 
could  be  airlifted.  The  other  35  percent 
would  be  shipped  by  the  C-5A. 

However,  in  addition,  Mr.  Whittaker 
told  us  in  our  office,  that  40  of  the  C-5A 
planes— and  we  are  going  to  have  SB- 
are  all  needed  in  order  to  move  the  equip- 
ment that  cannot  be  airlifted  by  other 
modes  by  the  C-141 's  or  other  aircraft 
that  would  be  available.  Therefore,  we 
come  down  to  the  point  that  we  can  de- 
termine by  plain  arithmetic  whether  we 
should  buy  additional  C-5A  squadrons. 

The  question  is:  Is  this  the  most  effi- 
cient, cheapest,  and  most  economical  way 
to  move  this  cargo?  The  C-141  is  also  a 
jet  plane  which  can  travel  at  great  speed. 

The  question  is  one  that  can  be  re- 
duced to  a  problem  for  the  Office  of  Sys- 
tems Analysis  to  solve  for  us.  They  have 
tried  to  do  that.  They  came  up  with 
the  answer  that  we  should  not  buy 
C-5A's.  That  was  their  conclusion.  It  was 
rejected  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  It 
was  also  rejected  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary in  charge  of  Systems  Analysis.  But 
that  was  the  conclusion. 

These  are  vital  questions.  They  remain 
unanswered.  We  are  asked  to  vote  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  the  basis  of  classified 
Information.  Yet.  we  know  that  Defense 
Department  economic  and  strategic 
analyses  fail  to  support  the  Air  Force's 
repeated  request  for  the  additional 
planes. 

QUESTIONS — A  NKW  THAIT.ANDT— 
A  NKW  VHTNAMT 

Let  me  ask  just  a  few  more  questions: 
Are  these  planes  to  be  used  to  deploy 
forces  quickly  to  Thailand?  Is  that  part 
of  the  classified  information? 

Are  they  to  be  used  in  another  Viet- 
nam? We  have  just  been  told  by  the 
President  there  are  to  be  no  more  Viet- 
nams.  And.  in  any  case,  we  did  not  need 
planes  in  Vietnam  whose  only  justifica- 
tion was  that  they  could  move  certain 
types  of  materials  in  10  days  or  less. 


Why  would  we  need  the  plane  for  an 
outbreak  in  Korea?  Do  we  not  now  have 
the  heavy  equipment  on  the  spot  in 
South  Korea  needed  to  defend  there?  If 
not.  why  not? 

Do  we  need  it  in  Europe?  Surely  we 
have  the  heavy  armored  equipment  in 
place  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  which 
this  plane  could  carry. 

I  emphasize  that  this  is  not  a  troop 
transport.  It  is  not  designed  to  be  a  troop 
transport.  It  can  fiy  a  few  people  to  man 
the  equipment  but  the  purpose  is  to 
transport  equipment  and  not  to  trans- 
port troops.  Much  of  this  equipment  is 
already  prepositioned. 

Could  the  plane  be  used  in  Berlin?  I 
give  way  to  no  man  in  my  support  for 
Berlin.  But  it  is  the  Allied  presence  in 
Berlin  which  has  saved  that  city.  It 
would  be  foolish  and  futile  to  transport 
large  numbers  of  tanks,  cranes,  cannons, 
and  other  huge  weapons  to  that  be- 
leaguered and  surrounded  city  if  the 
Russians  did  attack.  The  Russians  do  not 
attack  because  they  know  that  means 
war — nuclear  war.  But  surely  it  would  be 
military  folly  to  send  the  vast  amounts  of 
equipment  and  armor,  and  the  men  this 
plane  can  carry  into  Berlin.  And  so  far 
as  airlifting  supplies  to  Berlin,  we  ob- 
viously have  that  capacity  based  on  our 
successes  in  the  past. 

Where  is  it  to  be  used?  Surely  not  the 
Congo. 

Incidentally,  that  was  one  of  the  pos- 
sible destinations  the  report  suggested.  It 
is  hard  for  me  to  envision  that  we  would 
have  to  move  heavy  equipment  into  the 
Congo. 

WILL  rr  GET  US  IN  TROUBLE  OR  OUT  OF  THOUBWE 

Is  it  possible  that  this  plane  will  get 
us  into  far  more  trouble  than  it  will 
prevent?  Will  it  involve  us  In  new  Viet- 
nams  before  we  have  time  to  consider 
whether  such  action  is  truly  in  our  na- 
tional interest? 

Will  fast  military  deployment  usurp 
the  prerogatives  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress  and,  on  the  grounds  that 
since  we  have  a  certain  capability  we 
should  use  it,  involve  us  in  strife,  civil 
wars,  border  contretemps,  and  antag- 
onisms, where  on  second  thought  we 
would  be  better  advised  not  to  act? 

We  need  to  know  what  tbese  planes 
are  to  be  used  for.  How  many  Army 
divisions  are  needed  to  meet  our  "rapid 
deployment  objectives?"  What  is  their 
destination?  Hew  much  time  is  allowed 
for  deployment?  What  other  modes  are 
there? 

These  questions  are  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  Congre.ss  should  debate  them. 
The  military  should  defend  them.  The 
public  should  challenge  them.  The  coim- 
try  must  resolve  them  before  we  au- 
thorize more  planes. 

My  amendment  would  give  us  that  in- 
formation. It  would  provide  merely  for 
delay  until  Congress  could  get  that  in- 
formation. It  would  not  delay,  however, 
for  1  single  day,  production  of  the 
C-5A,  because  it  is  going  to  take  more 
than  2  years  to  complete  run  A.  That  is 
already  authorized.  On  the  basis  of  pres- 
ent information,  it  will  take  at  least 
3  years  to  complete  the  C-5A.  These 
itc«s  for  the  second  run  are  available 


and  funds  for  them  are  available  at  the 
present  time. 

Why,  then,  do  we  have  to  rush  into 
this  matter  when  we  are  not  going  to 
have  it  in  production  imtil  1971  or  later 
on  this  run,  especially  when  this  addi- 
tional information  has  not  been  provided 
and  Congress  has  a  right  to  get  it? 

WHAT   IS  THE    NATIONAL   POLICY? 

The  Air  Force  study  calls  these  planes 
a  major  Instnmient  of  national  policy. 

This  Senator  asks,  "What  national 
policy?"  Where  are  they  to  be  used?  In 
what  circumstances  are  the  troops  and 
weapons  they  carry  to  be  deployed? 

That  is  the  issue.  And  it  is  not  enough 
to  tell  us  that  the  answers  are  classified, 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  know  best, 
or  that  since  we  are  already  building 
them  they  must  be  necessary. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  plane  is  the 
freight  train  of  the  skies.  That  Is  a 
beautiful  phrase.  It  conjures  up  train 
vrhistles  in  the  night,  the  nostalgia  of  a 
bygone  day.  and  the  excitement  of  trains 
roaring  through  villages  and  hamlets 
with  cargo  destined  for  the  well-being 
of  men  and  women  everjrwhere. 

But  where  is  this  freight  train  of 
the  sky  going?  What  is  its  destination? 
What  cargo  does  it  carry  where?  And  at 
what  cost?  How  many  divisions,  tactical 
air  imits,  and  huge  weapons  are  involved? 

These  are  the  issues.  That  is  the  heart 
of  the  matter. 

Now,  let  me  return  to  the  amendment 
itself,  and  a  discussion  of  the  general  is- 
sues, before  talking  In  detail. 

THE  AMENDMENT WHAT  IT  DOES 

Let  us  first  make  it  clear  what  we  are 
proposing.  . 

The  C-5  A  is -a  huge  cargo-carrying 
plane  which  is  being  built  by  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Co.  The  contract  calls  for  a  total 
of  120  planes. 

Of  the  120  planes,  58  of  them  are  to  be 
produced  in  what  is  called  run  A.  This 
is  the  first  part  of  the  contract. 

Another  62  may  be  produced  imder 
run  B,  the  second  part  of  the  contract, 
if  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

At  this  time  only  five  planes,  the  five 
research  and  development  planes  called 
for  under  rim  A  have  been  produced.  The 
remaining  53  planes  of  run  A  will  be 
produced  at  the  rate  of  one  to  three  per 
month  over  the  next  2  to  2V2  years. 

The  planes  in  rim  B  have  not  been 
built.  Except  for  a  few  long  leadtime 
items,  they  have  not  even  been  started. 
In  any  case,  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  decide 
whether  they  should  be  built.  Our  deci- 
sion should  not  be  usurped  by  anj'  argu- 
ment that  the  Air  Force  or  the  company 
has  proceeded  without  authority. 

This  bill  authorizes  $533  million  to  be 
spent  for  the  first  23  planes  of  rim  B.  My 
amendment  knocks  out  those  funds.  That 
is  what  the  argument  is  all  about. 

My  amendment  would  not  affect  or 
stop  run  A.  The  first  58  planes  to  be  de- 
livered between  now  and  1972  are  not  in 
question.  They  will  be  produced.  They 
have  been  authorized  and  funded.  Some 
of  them  are  in  the  early  stages  of  pro- 
duction. But  there  have  already  been 
delays.  The  production  of  the  airframes 
has  been  delayed  6  months.  The  final 
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qualiflcatiois  tests  for  the  engines  have 
been  delayed  from  the  scheduled  date  of 
September  30,  1968.  until  the  end  of 
October  19a9,  or  by  13  months. 

The  one  thing  that  can  be  said  about 
this  contract  is  that  there  is  no  hurry. 
In  view  of  the  delays  by  the  airframe 
contractor— i-Lockheed — in  the  qualifica- 
tions tests  M  the  engine,  the  fact  that 
only  five  of  the  first  58  planes  have  been 
produced,  atid  that  the  other  53  are  not 
due  for  another  2  to  2'/^  years,  the  Sen- 
ate should  not  be  rushed  into  precipitate 
action.  We  have  plenty  of  time. 

There  is  no  reiwon  to  authorize  planes 
number  59  to  81,  or  the  first  23  of  run  B, 
until  we  have  taken  a  really  good  look 
at  the  facts,]  If  the  Congress  wlD  do  that, 
in  my  Judgment  the  planes  will  never 
be  authorized. 

There  is  nc  reason  for  the  Senate  to  be 
swept  off  Its  feet.  My  amendment  would 
delete  the  $633  million  in  funds  for  the 
first  23  planes  of  run  B  at  least  until  a 
series  of  qi|estions  about  its  costs,  its 
need,  and  lis  airworthiness  have  been 
answered.     1 

'  _  T^     XXCXSSIVS     COSTS 

The  estlmiited  costs  for  the  C^5A  air- 
planes have  risen  from  $3.4  billion  to  at 
least  $5.3  billion.  The  total  of  120  planes, 
if  built,  will  eost  at  least  $43  million  each. 

This  is  anioverrun  of  almost  $2  billion. 

There  arfe  those  who  contest  the 
amount  of  me  overrun,  principally  the 
Air  Force.  I  Will  show  that  the  estimated 
costs  of  the  j^lanes  by  the  Air  Force  when 
the  planes  Were  ordered,  as  compared 
with  the  latest  cost  estimate,  have  in- 
creased by  almost  $2  billion.  These  are  all 
Air  Force  figures. 

But  while  there  may  be  arguments 
about  the  sia  of  the  increase,  there  is  no 
question  ab<iut  the  actual  cost  of  the 
planes. 

When  (j€^eral  Crow  and  General 
Jeffreys  werf  before  the  House  Appro- 
priation Committee,  they  were  asked  how 
much  the  fiijst  58  planes  would  cost. 

Their  repiy  was  that  the  cost  would 
be  about  $2.5]  billion. 

When  fonfaer  Secretary  Charles,  the 
father  of  the  ill-fated  C-5A  contract, 
held  a  pressj  conference  on  May  5,  he 
published  figures  that  the  total  cost  of 
the  120  planes,  including  their  replenish- 
ment spares,! would  be  $5.3  billion. 

The  figures  by  Generals  Crow  and 
Jeffreys,  for  the  first  58  planes,  and  the 
$5.3  billion  flgiire  by  Secretary  Charles 
for  the  total,  are  almost  precisely  the 
figures  revealed  last  November  and  again 
in  January  w^en  the  hearings  before  my 
Subconunittefe  on  Economy  in  (jovem- 
ment  first  exposed  the  huge  C-5A  over- 
run. 

Thus,  Senators  should  know  that  the 
120  planes  will  cost  at  least  $5.3  billion.  I 
say  at  least  because  the  Air  Force  has 
produced  no  ttew  cost  3stimates  since  the 
October  1968  figures,  almost  a  year  ago. 

When  Mr.  Whittaker  was  in  my  office 
he  conceded  that  there  is  a  further  cost 
growth.  In  other  words,  there  is  going 
to  be  a  fiirthpr  overrun. 

still  working  with  figures 
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So  we  are  ,   _^ 

over  10  montis  old  In  a  field  where  costs 
have  risen  by  giant  leaps. 

The  contract  is  a  fiscal  disaster  be- 
cause it  contains  provisions  which  are 


unique   in   the   history   of   military   or 
civilian  procurement. 

Because  of  a  scandalous  "repricing 
formula,"  if  run  B  is  authorized,  as  the 
bill  before  us  would  do,  the  higher  the 
costs  rise,  the  more  the  contractor  stands 
to  gain.  There  is  a  patent  reverse 
incentive. 

If  the  costs  of  the  first  58  planes  ex- 
ceed the  original  estimates,  the  con- 
tractor is  rewarded.  The  additional 
planes  will  cost  more,  not  less.  The  con- 
tract gives  incentives  for  excessive  costs 
and  InefBciencies. 

It  is  a  contract  in  which  the  reverse 
incentive  provisions  become  effective  if 
any  part  of  the  second  nm  of  planes 
beyond  the  original  58  is  authorized. 

This  Is  the  "golden  handshake"  in 
which  millions  are  at  stake.  My  amend- 
ment would  at  least  prevent  the  worst 
abuses  in  the  contract  from  going  into 
effect. 

In  the  past,  we  have  been  able  to  do 
very  little  or  nothing  about  huge  cost 
ovemms.  Aircraft,  mlssUes,  carriers,  and 
tanks  have  all  suffered  from  them. 

But  in  most  cases  we  found  this  out 
after  the  fact.  Nothing  could  be  done. 
It  was  all  a  fait  accompli. 

But  this  case  is  different.  We  can  do 
something  about  it.  We  can  do  some- 
thing now.  We  can  save  billions  of  dol- 
lars. We  can  save  those  dollars  without 
affecting,  by  studies  made  in  the  Penta- 
gon itself,  our  fundamental  military  ca- 
pabUity. 

If  we  fail  to  stop  this  request  and 
authorize  or  trigger  23  or  more  planes 
of  run  B,  we  will  have  only  ourselves 
to  blame. 

Senators  will  act  with  their  eyes  open. 
They  will  have  voted  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  under  a  contract  which 
is  fiscally  unsoimd  and  for  at  least  23, 
and  probably  62,  additional  planes  which 
are  not  needed. 

THS  ECONOMIC  ISSI7ES 

Now  let  me  return  to  the  question  of 
costs  and  ovemms.  This  subject  is  more 
important  than  the  dry-as-dust  facts 
would  indicate.  It  is  important  becaiise 
the  actual  investment  costs  of  this  plane 
must  enter  into  any  calculation  of 
whether  it  is  cost  effective. 

Whether  the  plane  is  economically 
justified  in  various  sitiiations,  certainly 
depends  on  the  costs  of  the  plane.  That 
is  why  the  costs  and  the  overruns,  while 
at  times  boring  and  uninteresting,  are 
of  vital  importance. 

There  has  been  an  almost  $2  billion 
overrun  on  the  C-5A.  The  Air  Force  has 
been  reluctant  and  even  imwilllng  to  ad- 
mit this.  They  have  cited  figures  much 
smaller.  They  have  alleged  that  the  in- 
crease is  only  $1.4  billion. 

They  are  the  figures  put  out  by  former 
Secretary  Charles  in  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  justify  the  faulty  contract. 
Their  figrires  are  both  misleading  and 
wrong.  Secretary  Charles  used  as  his 
base  a  1964  estimate  based  on  a  techni- 
cal development  plan  for  a  different 
plane  than  the  final  C-5A.  In  addition, 
the  initial  figures  do  not  include  the 
costs  of  the  replenishment  spares.  But 
they  must  be  included  if  any  proper  com- 
parison is  to  be  made. 


The  correct  figures  must  be  based  on 
the  Aprtl  1965  Air  Force  independent 
cost  estimate— ICE.  That  study  was  ore 
pared  at  the  time  the  three  contrac" 
tors— Lockheed,  Boeing,  and  McDonneU 
Douglas— were  preparing  their  proposals 

That  estimate  Is  based  on  the  plane 
that  was  contracted  for  in  October  1965 

That  estimate  included  a  figure  for 
replenishment  spares. 

In  the  statement  made  by  former  Air 
Force  Assistant  Secretary  Charles  on 
May  2.  1969.  on  the  costs  of  the  plane 
he  repeated  the  cost  errors  he  had  made 
time  and  time  before.  First  he  used  the 
October  1964  Air  Force  estimates.  This 
was  for  a  plane  which  was  never  pro- 
duced. 

Second,  he  failed  to  include  $307  mil- 
lion in  replenishment  spares  in  the  fig- 
ure of  $3,116  billion.  The  spare  parts 
figm-e  was,  however,  given  in  the  orlg- 
inal  estimates.  Because  it  suited  his  pur- 
poses, he  deleted  the  replenishment 
spares.  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  the 
increase  has  been  from  $3,116  billion  to 
$4.34  billion,  or  only  $1.2  billion.  He  com- 
poimds  his  error  by  leaving  out  the  $855 
million  in  replenishment  spare  parts  in 
the  October  1968  figures.  That  raises  the 
total  to  $5.2  billion. 

The  only  proper  method  of  judging 
the  cost  overrim  is  to  compare  the  April 
1965  estimate,  the  Air  Force  estimate 
prepared  on  the  plane  that  was  con- 
tracted for  at  the  time  the  contract  was 
let,  with  the  official  October  1968  Air 
Force  figiires. 

When  those  figures  are  compared  with 
the  actual  Air  Force  figures  of  October 
1968,  the  increase  in  costs  is  from  an 
original  April  1965  independent  cost  es- 
timate of  $3,371  to  $5,330  billion,  or  an 
increase  of  $1,959  billion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
I  have  prepared  giving  the  original  es- 
timates and  the  latest  official  esti- 
mates— both  of  them  official  Air  Force 
figures — for  the  plane,  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  The  figures  include  the  original 
and  latest  figures  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, nm  A,  run  B,  and  the  AFLC 
investment — replenishment  spares  and 
other  equipment.  These  figures  include 
the  estimates  for  both  the  Lockheed  por- 
tion of  the  contract,  airframes,  and  the 
CJeneral  Electric  portion  of  the  contract. 
engines.  However,  Lockheed  is  respon- 
sible for  the  entire  plane. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TABLE  1.— C-5A  PROGRAM  GROWTH 
|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Original  i 
estimate 

October 

1968 

estimate  - 

Difference 

R.  t  D.  (5  aircraft): 

LoekhowJ 

GE  

Add 

.        514. 1 

242.7 

.        220.2 

607.0 
285.9 
109. 8  > 

92.9 

43.2 

(-110.4) 

Total 

.       977. 0 

1,002.7 

25.7 

Run  A  (53  aircraft): 

IncklMwl 

GE 

Add 

892.4 

.        216.0 
101.6 

1.157.4 

•236.7 

157.0 

265.0 
20.7 
55.4 

Total 

Total  R.  &  0.  +  run 

-•1,210.0 
.    2.187.0 

1.551.1 
2.553.8 

341.1 
366.8 
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TABLE  1.-C-5  A  PROGRAM  GROWTH 
|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


October 
Original  ■  1968 

estimate  estimate'    Difference 


Run  B  (62  aircraft): 

Lockheed 

Add(5)« 


538.8 
61.0 


ToUl  Locklieed. 

GE  .       

Add(5)« 

Total  GE 

Total  add 


599.8 
172.9 
12.5 
185.4 
105.8 


1,404.3        804.5 


«230.3 
173.7 


a.  9 

67.9 


Total  run  B 

AFLC  investment. 


891.0      1.808.3 
293.0         968.0 


917.3 
675.0 


ToUlprogram 3,371.0     5,33ai      1.9S9.1 


I  Total  hiures  tiased  upon  April  1965  independent  cost  esti- 
inite  eicept  as  shown  in  footnote  5.  Contractor  amounts  are 
contract  values  as  of  October  1965.  Add  is  tlie  residual  between 
ICE  and  contract  values.  ,.v,.  ,.  t.      ^ 

:  Total  figures  are  obtained  from  October  1968  C-bA  cost 
trace  summary.  Estimated  contractor  prices  to  be  paid  by  the 
Gflrtrninent  ASD  cost  team  estimate  of  October  1968  which 
indicates  anticipated  Air  Force  price  at  that  time,  except  as 
noted  in  footnote  4  Add  figures  are  a  residual  between  cost 
trKe  and  contractor  prices. 

>  Since  the  add  figures  are  a  residual  between  program  cost 
estimates  and  estimated  contractor  cost  to  the  Government 
they  can  be  expected  to  decrease  as  the  program  progresses. 

•  figures  for  GE  current  estimated  price  to  the  Government 
his  been  made  to  reconcile  to  $467,000,000  as  shown  on  the 
C-5A  program  cost  estimate  October  1968  funding  requirements 
»»rsus  August  1968  PCR  for  production  run  A,  run  B,  and 
5  run  C  This  amount  is  $76,400,000  under  what  is  shown  as  the 
price  to  the  Government  at  that  time.  As  near  as  can  be  deter- 
mined the  difference  is  the  result  of  not  including  the  69  spare 
engines  which  were  one  of  the  production  options  (i.e., 
69,564 XJ631, 000,000)  as  shown  on  p.  1-5  of  the  Whittaker 

1  Run  A  totals  have  been  reduced  from  the  independent  cost 
estimate  figure  by  J23,000,000-the  average  cost  of  1  aircraft 
ind  1  set  of  engines  since  the  ICE  run  A  was  for  54  aircraft 
lattiei  than  the  present  53  aircraft. 

'$61,000,000  and  $12,500,000  have  been  added  to  the  con- 
liKt  amounts  to  add  in  the  last  5  aircraft  which  brings  the  total 
up  to  120  craft.  They  were  shown  as  run  C  at  the  time  of  the 
independent  cost  estimate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  These  Air  Force  fig- 
ures, both  based  on  the  actual  plane 
built,  both  including  replenishment 
spares,  give  the  actual  estimated  costs 
for  the  plane  at  the  time  this  plane  was 
bought  and  the  latest  official  Air  Force 
estimates.  These  latter  estimates  are  the 
October  1968  estimates  and  include  the 
costs  for  replenishment  spares  as  did  the 
independent  cost  estimate  of  April  1965. 

RUN  B  TKIGGXRS  EKPKICING  rOBMULA 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  C-5A 
contract  is  the  repricing  formula.  When 
run  B  is  started,  the  repricing  formula 
takes  effect. 

The  effect  of  this  formula,  as  I  have 
said,  is  to  make  it  possible  for  Lockheed 
to  recoup  on  run  B  a  great  deal  of  the 
extra  costs  which  they  would  otherwise 
have  to  absorb  themselves. 

If  only  rvm  A  is  built,  the  cost  above 
the  contract  target  cost  and  below  the 
ceiling  cost  is  split  70-30  between  the 
Government  and  Lockheed. 

The  costs  above  the  ceiling  are  costs 
which  Lockheed  is  responsible  for. 

However,  when  run  B  begins,  many  of 
these  costs  are  recouped  by  the  company. 
That  is  why  the  option  for  run  B  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "golden  handshake." 
Lockheed  can  vastly  cut  its  losses  on  run 
A  if  nm  B  goes  into  effect. 

I  have  been  able  to  work  out  the  re- 
sults of  this  for  the  entire  120  planes. 
The  results  are  quite  spectacular.  The 
result  is  to  make  the  unit  cost  of  each 
plane  in  run  B  almost  as  expensive  as  the 
planes  in  run  A.  Because  of  the  repric- 


ing formula  this  almost  unheard  of  ef- 
fect will  occur. 

It  is  unique  in  both  this  industry  and 
in  any  other  industry  that  the  unit  costs 
do  not  decrease  very  greatly  as  each  ad- 
ditional unit  is  produced.  After  all.  you 
normally  amortize  your  initial  costs  as 
you  go  along;  the  subsequent  units  of 
production  are  produced,  usually,  for  a 
far  lower  per  unit  cost. 

In  this  case,  the  unit  costs  of  run  A, 
not  counting  R.  &  D.  and  spare  parts,  is 
$29.3  million  per  plane  for  the  53  planes 
in  run  A  and  $29.2  million  per  plane  for 
the  62  planes  in  nm  B. 

To  put  it  another  way,  while-  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  run  A,  was  $22.8  million  per 
plane,  and  only  $14.4  million  per  plane 
for  run  B,  the  normal  situation  in  which 
the  trnit  costs  dropped  as  a  larger  number 
of  units  was  produced,  because  of  the  re- 
pricing formula,  the  final  unit  costs  on 
both  runs  are  almost  identical. 

I  ask  unanimous  corisent  that  a  table 
giving  the  details  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

TABLE  2.— tJt^lT  COSTS  DERIVED  FROM  PROGRAM  ESTIMATE 

October  October 

Original  1968      Original  1968 

estimate     estimate     unit  cost       unit  cost 


tually  cost  more  per  imit  in  the  second 
nm  than  in  the  first  nm. 

I  ask  imnalmous  consent  that  table  3, 
giving  the  details  of  the  situation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  Jaeing  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TABLE  3.-UNIT  COSTS  (LOCKHEED  ONLY) 

(Excluding  spares) 


October 

1968 

estimated  October 

cost  to  1968 

Original      Govern-  Original    estimated 

contract         ment  unit  cost      unit  cost 


R&D.(5)    977  1,002.7  -- 

RunA(53) 1,210  1.551.1           22.8            29.3 

RunB(62) 891  1,808.3           14.4            29.2 

Spares  (AFLC). . .  293         968.0 

Total,  including 

R.^i^D 3,371     5,33ai  28.1  43.4 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  table  also  shows 
that  the  unit  cost  for  all  the  planes  will 
have  risen  from  $28.1  million— this  in- 
cludes, of  course,  at  this  point,  research 
and  development  and  evaluation — to 
$43.4  million  per  plane. 

LOCKHEKD'S   UNIT    CXISTS    ACTUAIXT    INCREASE 

While  Lockheed  Aircraft  is  the  prime 
contractor  and  responsible  for  the  plane, 
the  engines  are  produced  by  General 
Electric  while  Lockheed  is  responsible  for 
the  airframe  and  the  remaining  aspects 
of  the  plane. 

When  Lockheed's  costs  per  unit  are 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  original 
cost  and  the  October  1968  official  Air 
Force  estimate  of  cost,  an  even  more 
amazing  thing  occurs. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  contract, 
the  unit  costs  of  the  plane  for  which 
Lockheed  is  responsible,  excluding  spare 
parts,  will  actually  Increase  for  the  sec- 
ond run  of  62  planes  as  comjwtred  with 
the  imit  costs  for  the  53  planes  in  run  A. 

That  is  a  phenomenon  almost  unheard 
of  in  manufacturing  history. 

Because  of  the  repricing  formiila.  the 
xmit  costs  of  that  portion  of  the  62  planes 
in  run  B  for  which  Lockheed  is  respon- 
sible, will  increase  from  S18.7  million  per 
plane  in  run  A  to  $22.7  milUon  in  run  B. 

This  is  unheard  of. 

The  original  estimates  were  that  under 
this  portion  of  the  contract,  run  A  planes 
would  cost  S16.8  million  and  nm  B  planes 
would  cost  $9.7  million.  But  given  the 
latest  Air  Force  fignres  for  cost,  the 
Lockheed  portion  of  the  plane  will  ac- 


R.  iD.(5) 514.1         607.0 ,,-■ 

RunA(533 W2.4     1,157.4  16.8  117 

Run  B(6^ '599.8      1.404.3  9.7  22.7 

Total,  includ- 
aU' .'."■-..    2.006.3      3.168.7  16.7  26.4 

I  Includes  $81,000,000 lor  run  C-5  aircratt 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  do  not  know  the  fig- 
ures, but  I  recall  hearing  the  Senator 
state  that  this  is  an  unheard  of  overrun. 
I  really  carmot  say.  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  figures  on  the  TFX  were  far 
greater  than  those  in  this  instance,  im- 
less  I  am  mistaken.  Does  the  Senator 
have  those  figures,  by  chance? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  I  am  talking 
about  is  not  the  proportional  overnm. 
There  have  been  much  bigger  per-con- 
tract  ovemms.  There  was  the  submersi- 
ble rescue  unit,  for  example,  which  went 
from  the  original  estimate  of  $3  million 
per  unit  up  to  $80  million  per  imlt.  That 
is  something  else  that  is  in  this  bill,  inci- 
dentally. 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  that  this  is 
the  first  time,  to  my  knowledge,  that  we 
had  a  contract  where,  as  they  produce 
more  of  the  planes,  the  cost  goes  up  in- 
stead of  down.  Normally,  the  more  you 
produce,  the  less  the  cost  is,  because  you 
can  write  off  so  much  of  your  overhead, 
and  so  forth.  Here  it  is  going  the  other 
way. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  used  to  be  con- 
sidered to  be  good  business  practice. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  always  the 

case. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  is  not  always  the 
/^ocA  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  always  the  case 
if  you  have  a  proper  allocation  of  costs. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  They  no  longer  have 
fixed  costs.  That  has  gone  out  of  the 
business.  Now  all  of  the  labor  contracts, 
for  example,  have  escalation  clauses 
that  rise  anywhere  from  12  to  30  per- 
cent a  year,  some  of  them  higher  than 
that.  So  that  would  have  an  effect  at 
anytime  during  the  long  leadtime,  which 
I  am  told  is  one  of  the  causes  for  this 
overrun.  At  the  outset,  their  estimates, 
of  course,  were  guesstimates.  There  was 
nothing  to  gage  their  estimates  by,  this 
being  an  entirely  new  type  of  aircraft: 
and  when  they  finally  got  into  the  con- 
struction, they  found  that  many  of  the 
areas  in  the  aerospace  industry  where 
they  thought  they  could  get  help  quickly 
had  been  filled  up:   they  were  full  of 
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orders,  aid  they  had  to  wait  longer.  The 
longer  thsy  waited,  the  more  the  costs 
rose.  I  im  not  defending  overruns 
but 
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Mr.  PRJOXMIRE.  However,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  California  that  esti- 
mates as  to  labor  cost  increases,  and  so 
forth,  wete  taken  into  account  in  the 
original  figure.  They  knew  there  would 
be  increases,  and  they  allowed  for  them. 
That  iteito  is  in  the  original  estimate. 
They  did  not  assume  they  would  be  able 
to  pay  wskes  at  the  same  level  through- 
out the  term  of  the  contract. 
Mr.  MWRPHY.  Have  there  not  been 
negotiations  since  the  orig- 
-ct? 
XMIRE.  There  may  have 
as  I  understand,  the  wage 
not  far  off  target.  There  was 
lificant  difference  because  of 


new  wag 
inal  cont 

Mr.    P 
been:    bu 
costs  wer 
not  a  si 
that  fac 

Mr.  M 


IPHY.  I  wish  I  could  tell  how 
they  could  gage  it  that  far  in  advance. 
They  varyla  good  deal. 

Mr.  PRPXMIRE.  They  do  vary,  but 
wt'have  had  this  kind  of  change  for 
rrta'riy  yeats.  It  is  not  something  that 
started  in  the  last  few  months.  It  is  some- 
thing thalj  has  been  going  on  for  a  long 
time.  I 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  was  wondering  about 
another  niatter.  The  TFX,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  certainly  did  not  become  lower 
in  cost  pek  unit  as  the  production  in- 
creased.    I 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct.  That  was  a  serious  blunder. 
However,  it  was  a  mistake  of  a  different 
kind.  Here  we  have  a  contract  in  which 
there  is  ari  incentive  for  the  contractor 
to  increase  his  cost  and  to  pour  as  much 
of  his  cost  into  run  A  as  possible.  The 
higher  the  cost,  the  greater  the  price  he 
will  receive  on  run  B.  It  is  a  bad  in- 
centive. 

Mr.  MUI^PHY.  That  is  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  aontract  under  the  plan  con- 
tained in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  PRCXMIRE.  It  is  going  to  take 
a  lot  of  hurd-nosed  bargaining  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  eliminate 
that.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  Lockheed  to 
retain  that  provision. 

One  of  tie  purposes  of  my  amendment 
is  to  greatly  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
Govemmer  t  if  we  go  ahead  with  secur- 
ing additional  planes.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment to  negotiate  from  strength. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  There  are  two  things 
that  concern  me  that  we  must  consider. 
The  first  is  whether  we  negotiated  a  bad 
contract  in  the  beginning  and  whether 
the  people  who  are  responsible  should 
take  the  responsibility.  The  second  con- 
cern is  with  the  posture  of  the  military, 
which  has  iiaid  it  needs  the  plane. 

We  sat  lor  many  years  and  talked 
about  an  sircraft  that  should  not  be 
designated.  However,  we  finally  found 
that  it  is  the  only  one  we  have  to  talk 
about.  We  liave  no  other  plane. 

I  caimot  understand  why  my  col- 
leagues havd  been  so  silent  over  the  years 
on  so  many  bf  these  things.  I  cannot  put 
this  togethe  •. 

Mr.  PRO:tMIRE.  If  we  agree  to  my 
amendment  and  if  the  GAG  report  indi- 
cates that  i1  is  not  cost  effective  to  pro- 
ceed and  If  we  form  the  judgment  that 


we  should  not  proceed  with  the  fourth 
squadron,  we  will  have  the  23  C-5A's  and 
13  or  14  squadrons  of  the  141  s.  It  would 
be  double  the  airlift  we  had  3  or  4  years 
ago.  We  would  be  in  a  much  stronger 
position. 

The  overwhelming  amount  of  trans- 
portation will  still  be  by  shipping.  It  is 
much  cheaper.  The  rapid  deployment 
will  be  by  aircraft. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  heard  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin talking  about  taking  a  step  back- 
ward. There  is  still  movement  needed  in 
the  field  of  the  merchant  marine,  which 
we  also  do  not  have.  The  conditions  affect 
each  other. 

I  am  not  going  to  leave  the  military 
consideration  of  national  security  up  to 
some  of  the  bookkeepers. 

I  agree  that  there  may  be  mistakes  in 
the  contract.  As  I  stated  In  my  remarks. 
I  find  it  hard  to  understand  that  a  com- 
pany that  has  been  enjoying  a  very  good 
reputation  should  be  subjected  to  harass- 
ment. I  do  not  understand  it.  The  man- 
agement has  not  changed.  The  engineer- 
ing capabilities  are  excellent,  as  they 
have  built  an  outstanding  aircraft. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  never  accused 
Lockheed  of  rascaUty  at  all.  I  stated  it 
was  a  bad  contract.  If  I  were  in  their 
position,  I  would  be  argiiing  to  maintain 
the  contract.  At  the  same  time.  I  think 
we  ought  to  recognize  that  the  contract 
is  a  very  bad  one  and  we  ought  to  act  in 
the  interest  of  the  Federal  Government. 
If  we  need  the  23  planes,  we  should  get 
them  and  reject  the  amendment. 

It  is  my  conviction  on  the  basis  of 
testimony  that  we  do  not  need  them.  We 
have  sufficient  systems  analysis  studies 
to  show  that  we  do  not  need  them. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  not  the  testi- 
mony that  we  had  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  This  item  would  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  bUl  if  that  were  the  case. 
The  testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  we 
did  need  them  and  that  if  we  did  not  do 
this  quickly  we  would  suffer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  a  lot  of  faith 
in  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  think 
it  is  a  great  committee.  I  agree  that  they 
did  spend  a  lot  of  time  and  did  listen 
to  a  great  deal  of  testimony.  However.  I 
think  it  is  a  serious  mistake  for  Senators 
to  accept  the  recommenda.tion;s  of  any 
committee  carte  blanche  when  the  rec- 
ommendations amount  to  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  challenge  and 
debate  the  issues  on  the  floor  and  on 
appropriate  occasion  to  disagree  with 
the  committee. 

I  think  that  too  rarely  in  the  past  have 
we  done  this.  I  think  that  is  why  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  today  and  will  be  trying 
to  do  in  the  next  few  days  is  very  help- 
ful in  achieving  not  only  a  better  fiscal 
posture  and  perhaps  easing  the  burden 
on  the  taxpayers,  but  also,  and  I  think 
far  more  importantly,  it  will  strengthen 
and  better  the  military. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  There  Is  not  any  ques- 
tion concerning  the  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers. I  have  talked  about  this  matter 
for  15  years,  ever  since  I  saw  the  situ- 
ation in  which  we  foimd  ourselves  with 
regard  to  the  military. 
The  thing  that  has  amazed  me  is  what 


I  consider  to  be  the  damage  that  hui 
been  done  to  our  military  posture  In  the 
past  several  years  because  we  have  not 
had  the  equipment.  There  has  been  a  lot 
of  research  and  development,  but  we 
have  not  had  replacements.  We  have  not 
done  a  good  job  of  supplying  the  equln. 
ment  to  our  fighting  people. 

As  I  said  3  weeks  ago,  before  our  recess 
if  the  diplomats  had  done  their  job  In 
the  past  as  well  as  the  military  had  we 
would  not  have  the  problems  we  have 
today.  In  my  lifetime  I  have  watched 
this  Nation  win  three  big  wars  and  lose 
them  at  the  bargaining  table  later 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with'  the 
Senator.  We  can  certainly  make  a  great 
improvement  in  the  way  we  have  han- 
dled our  equipment  in  the  past.  But  I 
do  not  think  the  answer  is  to  continue 
to  appropriate  billions  and  billions  of 
additional  dollars  without  much  greater 
discrimination  on  our  part  and  a  willing- 
ness to  determine  whether  we  are  con- 
vinced that  a  weapons  system  is  right. 
We  should  challenge  It  if  we  do  not  think 
it  is  the  best  way  in  which  to  spend  the 
money.  Congress  has  not  done  this.  If  we 
do  this,  I  think  we  will  have  a  stronger 
military  force  and  a  sounder  economy 
and  a  sounder  coimtry. 

Is  not  the  Senator  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  the  shortage  of  equipment  to 
which  he  refers  comes  after  we  have  had 
very  substantial  appropriations  for  the 
military  force? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am.  indeed. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  why  is  that? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  do  not  yet  know. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Secretary 
of  E>efense  has  made  mistakes  in  the  past. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  Secretary  has 
been  in  office  long  enough  to  do  so.  How- 
ever, I  think  that  past  Secretaries  and 
past  Congresses  have  done  so.  I  think 
that  we  are  all  to  blame.  That  is  why 
we  should  examine  this  budget  as  we 
have  examined   civilian  budgets  which 
were  far  smaller. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  We  are  engaged  in  the 
longest  war  in  our  history.  We  have  lost 
a  lot  of  aircraft.  However,  that  is  beside 
the  point. 

My  concern  is  that  in  worrying  about 
problems  that  may  have  been  created  by 
this  contract  or  this  particular  new  con- 
cept of  an  aircraft,  there  are  no  guide- 
lines to  go  by.  We  may  make  the  Air 
Force  shorthanded  and  not  have  the 
capabilities  we  should  have  simply  be- 
cause we  are  guided  by  mistakes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  past. 

The  main  thing  is  that  they  have  a 
good  aircraft.  It  is  an  excellent  aircraft. 
And  that  Is  different  from  the  case  of 
the  TFX  which  I  mentioned  before.  I 
am  not  convinced  yet  that  that  plane  is 
a  good  aircraft.  I  think  the  cost  per  unit 
has  gone  up  much  higher  than  in  the 
case  of  the  C-5A. 
I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

COSTS   OF    23    PLANES 

The  $533  million  for  the  23  planes  of 
the  second  run  of  the  C-5A  airplane  con- 
tained in  this  bill  is  just  a  downpayment 
on  these  planes.  They  are  this  year's 
payment. 

Based  on  the  October  1968  Air  Force 


estimates,  these  additional  23  planes  wUl 
ultimately  cost  $756  million.  And  this 
figure  does  not  include  the  spares.  If  one 
nrices  the  spares  on  the  basis  of  an  equal 
amount  per  plane  for  all  120  planes,  the 
spares  for  these  23  planes  will  cost  about 
$185  million  or  19  percent  of  the  $968 
million  now  estimated  by  the  Air  Force 
for  the  spare  parts.  Because  of  the  vastly 
complicated  nature  of  the  contract,  this 
is  admittedly  an  estimate,  but  it  Is  a 
most  reasonable  estimate.  In  fact  the 
experts  tell  me  that  because  of  the  re- 
pricing formula,  it  is  most  likely  an 
underestimate. 

Therefore,  we  are  talking  about  a  cost 
of  $756  million  for  these  23  planes  plus 
spare  parts  costing  about  $185  million. 
The  total  comes  to  $941  million  for  these 
23  planes.  That  is  the  amount  to  which 
we  are  committing  ourselves  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted. 

The  original  Air  Force  estimate  for 
the  first  23  aircraft  of  rim  B  amounted 
to  $402  million,  not  including  spares.  This 
took  into  account  the  so-called  learning 
curve  which  ordinarily  would  provide  a 
lower  cost  per  unit  as  the  niunber  of 
units  increased. 

The  difference  between  the  original 
estimate  of  $402  million  and  the  latest 
estimate  of  $756  million  is  a  growth  or 
overnin  of  $354  million. 

As  is  shown  clearly  in  table  1.  which 
I  have  already  submitted  for  the  Record. 
the  estimated  overrun  to  the  Government 
for  research  and  development  and  run 
A.  is  $367  million. 

When  we  commit  ourselves  to  an  ad- 
ditional 23  planes  in  run  B,  by  approv- 
ing the  "downpayment"  on  those  planes 
in  this  bill,  we  commit  ourselves  to  an 
additional  overrun  which  will  amount  to 
at  least  $354  mlUion.  This  figure  is  low 
because  I  have  not  included  the  spares 
in  it  The  spare  costs  have  risen  from 
$293  to  $968  mUlion  for  the  full  120 
planes.  The  additional  spare  costs  for  23 
planes  is,  therefore,  at  least  $129  million. 
This  means  a  total  additional  cost  for 
these  23  planes  over  their  original  esti- 
mate of  approximately  $483  million.  I 
repeat,  the  overrun  on  the  23  planes  now 
at  stake  is  Itself  $483  mUlion. 

What  are  the  termination  charges  if 
we  buy  only  58  planes?  The  Senator  from 
Mississipi.  in  a  speech  on  August  13, 
estimated  that  if  we  buy  only  58  planes, 
if  we  adopt  my  amendment,  the  termina- 
tion charges  would  be  slightly  more  than 
$100  million.  Of  these,  $70  million  he 
said  was  for  long  leadtime  items  and  $30 
million  in  charges  due  under  the  con- 
tract for  termination. 

'At  this  point  Mr.  Murphy  assumed 
the  chair.) 

In  fact,  many  of  the  long  leadtime 
items  in  the  $70  million  can  be  used  for 
the  first  58  planes  or  for  spares  for  the 
first  58  planes.  These  items  would  not  be 
lost  if  the  contract  were  terminated. 
Much  of  the  $70  million  In  long  lead- 
time  items  could  be  used. 

But  let  us  assimie  the  termination 
costs,  including  long  leadtime  Items, 
were  $100  million.  The  overrun  on  the  23 
planes  Is  at  least  $354  million  plus  spare 
parts  of  $129  million,  or  $483  million. 

We  do  not  lose  the  $100  million.  We 
would  save  at  least  the  overrun  on  the 


23  planes  and  their  spare  parts,  or  from 
three  and  one- half  to  almost  five  times 
the  $100  million. 

Senators  should  not  be  rushed  into 
voting  for  the  added  23  planes  on 
groimds  that  the  Government  will  lose. 
The  Government  will  save  many  times 
more  on  the  additional  overrvm  which 
will  not  be  incurred  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted. 


TWENTY-THREE    PLANES    NOT    NEEDED 


Yesterday,  I  was  briefed  in  my  office  on 
the  two  Office  of  Systems  studies  of  the 
C-5A.  The  first  study  was  made  lasi 
November  7.  It  was  an  economic  study. 
It  concluded  that  the  additional  wing  of 
the  C-5A's  and  run  B  were  not  needed. 
It  stated  that  by  using  the  existing  58 
planes  more  intensively;  namely,  at 
the  rate  of  15  hours  per  day  during  the 
first  few  days  of  an  emergency— ^han 
was  originally  proposed,  the  remaining 
planes  would  not  be  needed.  It  is  on.y 
during  the  first  few  days  of  an  emergency 
In  any  case  where  this  plane  can  do  any- 
thing that  other  fonns  of  air  and  sea  lift 
cannot  do. 

I  might  say  in  passing  that  this  does 
not  seem  unreasonable.  Commercial  air- 
craft do  perform  routinely  at  that  rate. 
In  addition,  the  C-5A's  principal  func- 
tion Is  to  perform  In  the  first  few  days 
of  an  emergency.  If  we  buy  this  plane 
and  It  Is  then  used  only  5  hours  or  so  a 
day  during  the  emergency  period  it  was 
designed  especially  to  meet,  I  would  be 
greatly  alarmed.  This  plane  ought  to  be 
more  ready  than  other  planes.  So,  the 
first  study  said  It  was  unneeded. 

The  second  study  was  performed  In 
Jvme  1969.  It  was  entitled  "Major  Pro- 
gram Memorandum  for  Strategic  Mobil- 
ity Forces."  It,  too,  concluded  that  the 
fourth  wing  of  the  C-5A  was  not  needed. 
In  fact,  the  officials  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment representing  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  informed  me  In  my  office  yes- 
terday that  when  the  funds  for  the  sec- 
ond run  of  the  plane  and  for  the  23 
planes  for  the  fourth  squadron  were  dls- 
coimted  at  10  percent,  the  plane  was 
"cost  Ineffective." 

"Discoimtlng"  is  the  term  used— In 
the  case  of  the  Defense  Department  It  Is 
routinely  10  percent — to  Indicate  the 
costs  of  the  funds  going  to  the  project 
based  on  those  fimds'  alternative  uses. 
If  they  were  Invested  elsewhere,  put  out 
at  Interest,  and  so  forth,  they  would  ob- 
viously earn  amounts  which  must  be  cal- 
culated in  the  cost  of  any  project.  This 
is  done  routinely.  Most  department*  use 
a  liigher  figiire  of  12  and  sometimes  15 
percent.  In  the  case  of  pubUc  works,  it 
is  a  lower  figure. 

The  fact  is  that  the  "Major  Program 
Memorandum"  clearly  showed  that  with 
discoimtlng  the  fourth  wing  was  not  eco- 
nomic. Both  studies  themselves  opposed 
the  fourth  wing  of  23  planes  as  weU  as 
the  planes  in  run  B. 

The  letter  which  I  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  placed  In  the  Rec- 
ord yesterday,  must  be  read  very  care- 
fully on  this  point. 
It  states  that — 

After  a  critical  examination  of  this  Issue, 
he  (the  AssUtant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Systems  Analysis)  firmly  recommends  and 
supports  a  fourth  squadron. 


I  say  this  must  be  read  carefully.  The 
studies  of  the  Office  of  System  Analysis 
opposed  the  fourth  and  additional 
squadrons. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  who  did  au- 
thor the  studies,  finally  recommended  a 
fourth  squadron.  But  the  studies  opposed 
them  and  concluded  that  with  Intensive 
use  or  when  discounting  was  applied, 
these  planes  were  not  cost  effective. 

When  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
stated  that  he  had  seen  the  June  study 
and  that  It  reconunended  the  fourth 
squadron,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
he  was  referring  not  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  study  Itself  but  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Assistant  Secretary, 

What  happened,  in  my  judgment,  was 
that  the  Assistant  Secretary  was  a  "good 
soldier." 

Mr.  Nossiter's  article  In  last  Sunday's 
Post  on  this  subject  was  correct.  I 
pointedly  asked  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense's representatives  If  It  was  correct 
and  read  passages  to  them.  TTiey  agreed 
that  It  was  correct  In  Its  statement  as 
to  "the  results  of  the  two  studies. 


NEGOTIATE     FROM     STRENGTH 

Let  me  make  one  further  argument 
why  we  should  not  approve  the  $553  mil- 
lion downpayment  in  this  bill  for  the 
23  planes  of  nm  B  of  the  C-5A  alroraft. 

The  Whlttaker  report  on  the  C-5A 
makes  a  number  of  specific  recommen- 
dations for  the  future.  Among  these  Is 
No.  6,  which  Is  found  on  page  36.  It 
states,  under  the  heading  of  "Reform 
Portions  of  the  Contract": 

Before  any  further  exercise  of  options,  we 
should  promptly  negotiate  revisions  to  the 
oontracu  to  eliminate  ambiguities,  resolve 
differences  of  Interpretation,  and  r6»nove  the 
reverse  Incentive  specter. 

This  Is  the  point  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer,  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia <Mr.  Murphy)  ,  made  earlier  when 
he  said  we  should  eliminate  the  reverse 
incentive.  I  think  we  agree  that  that  Is 
a  bad  provision. 

I  repeat  that  they  recommend  that  the 
Air  Force  "remove  the  reverse  incentive 
specter." 

But  how  is  that  to  be  accomplished? 
Under  the  contract,  the  start  of  run  B 
triggers  the  reverse  incentive.  All  the 
things  wrong  with  the  contract  come 
into  effect. 

If  the  Senate  approves  this  money 
and  run  B  begins,  what  negotiating 
strength  has  the  Air  Force  got?  How 
can  they  bargain  with  the  company? 

I  do  not  think  we  need  run  B.  The 
systems  analysis  studies  indicate  we  do 
not  need  run  B.  The  Whlttaker  report 
Indicates  that  the  reverse  Incentive 
specter  must  be  removed.  Yet  the  action 
the  committee  is  asking  us  to  take  would 
put  these  provisions  into  effect. 

The  Air  Force,  which  has  not  exactly 
shown  any  degree  of  backbone,  in  negoti- 
ations with  Lockheed  In  any  case,  would 
have  no  weapons  at  all  with  which  to 
bargain  over  these  disputed  clauses. 

They  would  bargain  from  weakness. 
Both  hands  would  be  tied  behind  their 
back.  They  would  go  to  Lockheed  hat  In 

hand. 

NO  sECORrrr  at  stake 

Yesterday,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi claimed  that  he  feared  for  the  se- 
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curity  of  the  country  If  some  of  these 
•mendments  were  parsed .  That  is  an 
Interesting  argument. 
Frankly,  I  doubt  that  very  much. 
When  the  Defenae  Depfulment  finally 
canceled  the  MOL  contract,  not  a  single 
Senator  ro«e  to  state  that  the  security  of 
our  country  was  at  stake.  That  was  a 
duplicating  effort,  extremely  ooetly,  and 
entirely  unneeded.  The  group  of  Sen- 
ators I  have  been  working  with  attacked 
it  many  months  ago.  Now  the  Defense 
Department  has  canceled  it.  We  were 
right 

But  no  one  claims  the  security  of  the 
country  is  4t  stake  now. 

The  samQ  is  true  of  the  Cheyenne  heli- 
copter. It,  ^,  was  on  our  list.  It,  too, 
was  canceled.  But  no  one  has  said  stop- 
ping that  dontract  has  harmed  the  se- 
curity of  tfte  country.  Yet  that  project 
was  approved  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. It  was  authorized  by  Congress. 
Senators  argued  for  it  in  c<«nmittee  and 
on  the  flool'.  But  now  it  has  been  can- 
celed. It  should  have  been  canceled.  The 
security  of  the  country  Is  not  at  stake. 

I  say  thai  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
had  followed  the  conclusions  of  his  sys- 
tems analy^  studies  of  the  C-5A,  and 
had  canceled  the  planes  for  the  fourth 
squadron,  po  one  would  have  com- 
plained. Of  course,  Lockheed  would  have 
complained,  but  I  do  not  think  Senators 
would  have.  No  one  would  have  said  our 
security  wafi  Jeopardized.  And,  if  that 
happens  toijiorrow,  no  serious  claim  to 
that  effect  Will  be  made. 

The  fact  lis  that  with  58  C-5A's  we 
have  as  maiy  planes  as  we  need  for  the 
missions  tha(t  are  to  be  done.  What  those 
missions  ar^  and  whether  they  should 
be  carried  put  Is.  of  course,  an  equally 
Important  (Question.  But  let  us  not  be 
rushed  into  approving  this  plane  on 
grounds  of  national  security. 

The  same  general  arguments  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rxissbll) 
against  the  last-d^loyment  ships  a  year 
ago  apply  eduaUy  well  to  the  C-5A. 

Before  we; rush  Into  this  $533  million 
downpaymeqt  on  23  planes  which  will 
cost  almost  $1  billion,  let  us  at  least  es- 
tablish the  c^cial  facts. 

I  call  for  that  in  my  amendment.  It 
would  take  only  a  short  time  to  deter- 
mine. Now  there  is  great  controversy 
over  them. 

We  have  ;ime.  The  first  planes  are 
still  two  to  two  and  a  half  years  from  de- 
livery. Termination  costs  would  be  far 
less  than  th^  overnm  charges  on  these 
23  planes. 

Let  us  look  before  we  leap.  Billions 
of  dollars  are  at  stake.  In  fact,  far  more 
Is  at  stake  in  this  one  amendment  than 
the  entire  public  works  cutback  pro- 
posed by  the  President. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senatoryield? 

Mr.  PROSiCKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona.         I 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  it 
has  been  interesting  listening  to  the 
comments  of  my  friend  from  Wisconsin 
I  might  offer  a  couple  of  remarks  in  an- 
swer to  part  otf  his  argument,  a  part  that 
Is  of  deep  co^icern  to  me. 

The  Senator  asked  several  times  where 
these  aircraft  would  be  deployed.  I  can- 
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not  answer  that.  However,  I  can  say 
what  I  have  said  time  and  time  again. 
We  have  56  treaties  Involving  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  the  Rio  Treaty,  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty,  the  Anzus 
Treaty,  the  Republic  of  Korea  Treaty, 
the  Republic  of  China  Treaty,  the  Phil- 
ippine Treaty,  and  the  Japanese  Treaty. 
While  not  all  of  these  treaties  call  for 
explicit  war  action,  some  of  them  do. 
The  others  are  doubtful.  We  would  use 
anything  from  military  assistance  to 
what  we  could  do  under  our  constitu- 
tional processes.  But  15  of  these  treaties 
and  possibly  17  of  these  treaties  defi- 
nitely commit  this  Nation  to  war.  There- 
fore, in  answer  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion as  to  where  we  would  go  I  would 
mention  these  treaties  and  the  NATO 
countries,  without  question,  unless  we 
say  we  are  not  going  to  Uve  up  to  the 
terms  of  our  treaties. 

This  concerns  me  as  it  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin.  As  I  said  yesterday, 
I  think  that  we  are  owed  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  owed  a  declaration  of 
what  we  are  going  to  do  about  the  ob- 
servance of  these  treaties.  Only  at  that 
time  can  we  find  an  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator's question. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Will    the    Senator 
yield  so  I  may  reply  on  that  point? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  this  is  an 
excellent  point  and  I  am  sure  it  is  in  the 
mmds  of  Senators  who  support  Uie  com- 
mittee and  cH>pose  the  amendment  How- 
ever, after  all,  should  we  not  have  de- 
tails in  this  regard?  WiUi  regard  to  Uie 
fact  that  there  are  15  to  17  treaties  that 
may  involve  our  commitment  to  defense 
we   should   see  how   the   C-5A   fourth 
squadron  would  contribute  to  that  situ- 
ation. It  is  my  contention  that  in  case 
after  case  we  have  prepositioned  our 
equipment  now.  I  understand  we  have 
300.000  troops  and  equipment  in  Europe 
we  have  equiiMnent  and  troops  in  South' 
Korea  and  other  parts  of  Asia.  If  there  is 
a  pla<»  where  we  need  a  fourth  squadron 
or  C-5A  s  to  make  rapid  deployment  we 
should  know  where  it  is  and  we  should 
have  some  idea  with  respect  to  what  it  is 
to  be  used  for.  My  position  is  that  there 
is  no  such  place.  We  have  all  tiiese  trea- 
ties but  that  does  not  prove  there  is  a 
specific  instance  in  which  we  can  use 
the  C-5A. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  might  reply  to  the 
Senator  with  respect  to  tiiat  portion  of 
his  answer.  If  we  became  involved  in  the 
satisfaction  of  any  treaty  with  the  NATO 
countries  today  we  would  not  have  ade- 
quate forces  in  NATO  to  handle  it  We 
do  not  have  adequate  equipment.  We 
have  prestocked  equipment  and  moved 
much  of  it  to  South  Vietnam. 

The  Senator  asked  where  we  might  use 
these  aircraft.  There  is  a  possibility  in 
any  of  the  56  countries  in  tiie  treaties  I 
mentioned.  We  cannot  answer  the  ques- 
tion until  we  know  the  Intentions  of  this 
country  relative  to  our  treaties. 

I  wish  to  add  one  other  point  I  re- 
call a  Uttle  disturbance  that  happened 
in  Lebanon  a  number  of  years  ago  when 
we  had  to  move  personnel  and  equip- 
ment rapidly  by  air  and  sea.  We  have 
twice  moved  Air  National  Guard  equip- 
ment into  Europe  to  answer  what  might 


have  turned  into  a  crisis.  Nowhere  on 
earth  except  in  South  Vietnam  do  Z 
have  enough  equipment  or  personnel  tn 
carry  out  the  mission.  ^ 

I  think  the  answer  to  the  question  is 
found  in  what  I  have  said  time  and  ttow 
again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate-  Whai 
are  our  intentions?  ' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  there  any  docu 
mentation  to  show  we  need  more  than 
three  squadrons  plus  the  other  cargo 
Planes  and  ships  we  now  have'  Why  do 
we  need  a  fourth  squadron?  This  has  not 
been  documented  or  established  anv 
where  that  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  a  very 
good  case  has  been  made  by  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Army.  I  cannot  offer  testi- 
mony on  that  today.  However,  in  aU 
probability  tomorrow  the  Army  require- 
ments on  the  C-5A  will  be  made  know-n 
The  Air  Force.  I  think,  made  a  good  case 
for  six  squadrons  but  I  am  not  going 
to  say  we  need  a  sixth  squadron  until 
tills  Secretary  of  Defense  has  a  year  to 
get  his  feet  on  the  ground  and  tell  us 
whether  it  should  be  five  or  six  squad- 
rons. The  reasons  for  reducing  to  three 
squadrons  have  not  borne  up. 

The  discussion  yesterday  brings  out 
the  fact  that  the  figure  of  15  hours  a  day 
cannot  be  applied.  More  than  70  percent 
of  them  cannot  be  kept  in  fiying  condi- 
tion. We  could  not  do  that  because  we 
have  procedural  training  and  operational 
training.  You  cannot  fly  15  hours  a  day 
nobody  can. 

Some  of  the  best  squadrons  in  the  Air 
Force  might  hit  82  percent  of  readiness 
but  100  percent  of  readiness  cannot  be 
maintained.  No  airline  can  do  it.  no 
commercial  fleet  can  do  it,  no  taxi  fleet 
can  do  it,  and  no  automobile  company 
can  do  it. 

When  we  talk  about  figures,  this  cost 
analysis  group  in  the  Pentagon  are  the 
leading  experts.  Dr.  Selin  came  around 
and  said  yesterday  he  recommends  a 
fourth  squadron. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  knows 
the  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No.  because  he  is 
not  of  this  administration.  He  is  a  hand- 
me-down  from  the  past — pardon  the  ex- 
pression—God-awful administration  we 
had  in  the  Pentagon.  I  do  not  think  his 
best  interests  lie  with  this  administra- 
tion, if  my  judgment  means  anjrthing. 
and  I  do  not  know  that  it  does.  I  think 
he  would  have  stood  pat  on  the  original 
position  of  three  squadrons  imtil  he  was 
convinced  of  the  need  for  four. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  proceed  on  the 
earlier  outline  in  his  paper  about  flying 
15  hours  a  day.  I  do  not  buy  that.  I  defy 
him  to  defend  It. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  does  net 
argue  he  would  expect  people  in  the  De- 
fense Department  not  to  accept  the  dis- 
cipline of  their  office.  Anyone  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  a  subordinate 
position  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  follow  the  policies  of  the  Secretary 
or  get  out.  If  this  were  a  big  enough 
issue  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  I  am 
sure  the  Assistant  Secretary  would  do 
that.  I  am  sure  if  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  had  become  President  in  1965, 
which  many  millions  of  Americans 
thought  he  should  have  been,  he  would 
have  expected  that  kind  of  loyalty  from 
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oeoDle  under  him.  He  would  not  have 
iolerated  people  in  the  executive  branch 
Agreeing  with  him.  If  he  had,  he 
would  have  had  chaos. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  cannot  agree 
with  that.  If  a  man  works  under  me  and 
does  not  believe  what  I  am  advocating, 
he  should  teU  me  that. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  That  iS  true.  Pri- 
vately But  publicly  as  long  he  he  is  your 
subordinate  he  will  say,  "Whatever  you 
say,  I  will  go  along  with  in  public,  but 
privately  you  are  wrong." 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  what  the  study 
showed.  The  study  showed  the  fourth 
C-5A  squadron  was  not  cost  effective.  But 
when  the  Secretary  rejected  that  study 
one  would  expect  subordinates  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  accept  the  de- 
c^ions  of  the  Secretaiy  of  Defense.  What 
would  you  expect? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man s  name  is  Fitzgerald. 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  There  are  exceptions. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  see.  This  gentle- 
man should  not  be  an  exception,  but 
Fitzgerald,  who  laid  out  the  entire  affair, 
that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  Fitzgerald  did 
was  to  answer  questions,  however,  posed 
by  a  congressional  committee. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  have  to  believe 
that  Dr.  Selin  is  an  honest  man.  although 
I  have  not  always  agreed  with  him.  He 
is  educated  and  intelligent.  I  think  he 
came  to  an  honest  decision  that  an  in- 
telligent man  would  have  come  to.  I  ac- 
cept that.  I  do  not  accept  somebody 
twisting  his  arm.  I  have  even  recom- 
mended he  not  be  kept.  I  think  it  would 
kill  the  Washington  Post,  and  one  of 
their  reporters,  to  plug  up  a  big  leak  in 
the  dike.  I  am  aU  lor  it,  but  I  have  to 
believe  that  he  has  come  to  a  very  sound 
conclusion.  In  fact,  I  think  after  tomor- 
row, when  I  present  the  Army  figures, 
the  Senator  will  have  to  agree  that  the 
case  is  solid  for  the  four  squadrons.  We 
will  worry  about  the  rest  next  year. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  certainly  appreci- 
ate that,  and  I  shall  be  looking  forward 
to  seeing  how  the  case  is  made.  Every- 
thing I  have  seen  so  far  indicates  that 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  C-5A  fourth 
squadron  is  negative.  If  there  is  an- 
other study  that  concludes  this  is  a  good 
investment,  I  should  like  to  see  it.  The 
Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secretary 
have  taken  their  position.  I  think  it  is 
proper  for  the  Senate  to  go  behind  the 
decision  and  challenge  them. 

I  think  the  Senator  makes  a  strong 
case  against  the  November  7,  1968,  study 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  but 
he  makes  a  strong  case.  But  there  was 
another  study  in  June  1969  which  con- 
cluded the  same  thing,  that  the  fourth 
squadron  is  a  bad  investment.  That  was 
not  based  on  intensive  use  of  aircraft 
but  on  the  availability  of  other  equip- 
ment. On  that  basis,  the  Office  of  Sys- 
tems Analysis  concludes  that  we  could 
not  economically  justify  the  fourth 
squadron. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  say  this, 
it  may  be  difficult  for  any  person  to  argue 
on  the  basis  of  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
any  weapons  system.  I  think  this  idea  of 
cost  effectiveness,  as  developed  by  the 
genius  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  helped  to 
create  the  disaster  he  created  over  there. 
COCV 1684— Part  18 


Who  can  say  that  a  cannon  is  cost 
effective?  Who  can  say  that  a  ship  is 
cost  effective? 

I  am  not  arguing  for  waste,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  can  apply  the  sound 
reasoning  of  cost  effectiveness  to  mih- 
tary  equipment  as  we  apply  it  in  busi- 
ness. There  might  be  some  fallout  from 
it.  I  think  the  example  of  the  space 
program,  as  to  the  billions  of  dollars  we 
have  spent  on  it,  and  those  who  said  that 
money  has  been  wasted,  I  can  cite  one 
instance  of  a  spinoff,  or  fallout,  whatever 
we  wish  to  call  it.  that  in  my  humble 
opinion  has  fully  justified  the  expendi- 
ture of  those  billions  of  dollars.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  getting  to  the  moon. 
Thus,  I  do  not  join  in  this  great  en- 
thusiasm for  cost  effectiveness.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  effectively  say  that  this 
weapon  is  good  because  it  costs  so  much, 
because  we  do  not  have  anything  to  re- 
late it  to  other  than  our  ability  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  and  to  defend  our  people. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  agree  with 
ihe  distinguished  Senator  that  we  can- 
not apply  cost  effectiveness  and  accept 
whatever  the  cost  effectiveness  formula 
comes  up  with.  We  have  to  discriminate. 
There  are  some  cases  when  we  cannot 
apply  it.  It  is  a  military  decision  and  aU 
one  can  do  is  to  tell  what  the  economic 
results  wiU  be.  My  argument  is  that  the 
Whittaker  studies  show  that  40  C-5A's, 
not  the   58,  but  40,  will  be  enough  to 
handle  all  of  the  big  equipment  that  can- 
not be  carried  in  other  transports. 

Once  we  recognize  that.  then,  it  seems 
to  me.  it  is  logical  to  apply  cost  effective- 
ness to  determine  whether  we  should  go 
ahead  with  the  C-141's  or  some  other 
form  of  airUft  instead  of  the  C-5A's. 

If  the  other  form  of  airlift  is  more 
cost  effective,  it  makes  sense  to  continue 
with  it.  If  the  C-5A  Is.  then  we  should  go 
ahead  and  spend  money  on  it.  So  long 
as  there  is  no  military  weakness  Involved 
in  proceeding  with  the  cost  effectiveness 
formula,  I  am  convinced  that  we  should 
follow  It.  And  in  this  case  there  is  no 
mUitary  argument  against  moving  on 
cost  performance.  There  is  no  argument 
against  it.  But  the  Senator  is  absolutely 
right.  Security  must  come  first. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Cost  effectiveness 
as  applied  in  the  past  7  years  prior  to 
this  year  in  procurement  of  weapons 
has  resulted  in  this  Nation's  coming  very 
close  to  reaching  the  point  of  not  being 
able  to  maintain  its  position  in  the  world. 
We  heard  the  arguments  on  cost  effec- 
tiveness and  we  saw  weapons  systems 
knocked  out  in  the  inventory.  We  have 
not  had  a  carry-on  fighter  or  a  carry-on 
bomber. 

I  say  frankly  to  the  Senator,  as  I  have 
sat  here  day  after  day  for  2  long  months, 
that  if  anything  comes  out  of  this  whole 
debate,  to  me  it  is  the  complete  absurd- 
ity, stupidity,  and  ineffectiveness  with 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  was 
run  under  Robert  S.  McNamara. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  other  Senators  who  have 
helped  say,  "Goldwater  has  been  right 
aU  the  time."  [Laughter.]  I  like  to  hear 
it  from  people  In  whom  I  have  so  much 
confidence.  I  have  expressed  aU  this 
many  times  before.  I  am  happy,  now,  to 


see  that  "old  Ooldh  was  right."  [More 
laughter.]  It  took  a  long  time. 

One  more  point,  if  the  Senator  will 
allow  me:  In  discussing  page  3  of  the 
Whittaker  report,  as  to  the  number  of 
aircraft  needed,  I  think  the  language  is 
rather  broad.  It  does  not  spell  out  the  C- 
5A.  It  says  the  actual  number  of  air- 
craft required  to  achieve  rapid  d«>loy- 
ment,  that  the  ntmiber  of  aircraft  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  number  of  Army  divi- 
sions, tactical  air  and  support  elements 
to  be  deployed,  and  so  forth.  It  does  not 
say  anything  as  to  the  number  of  C-5A's. 
It  says  "number  of  aircraft."  This,  of 
course,  includes  the  C-141s  and  the  C- 
130's  in  the  tactical  air  force  itself,  plus 
the  C-5's  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  a  very  useful  and  proper 
correction.  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much  for  allowing  me  to  make 
my  observations.  I  hope  they  have  not 
been  offensive.  I  just  meant  them  to  be 
honest. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  never  offensive.  He  is  a  gen- 
tleman as  well  as  a  forceful  and  capable 
Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  going  to  take  long.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  that 
I  just  want  to  make  some  observations 
on  the  bill  and  on  the  amendments  with 
which  we  are  faced. 

I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  be 
here  during  the  whole  of  the  time  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  talked  on 
the  C-5A.  Unfortunately.  I  had  to  leave 
the  floor  during  part  of  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona;  but  one  of 
the  things  that  interested  me  on  the 
C-5A  was  the  point  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  made  as  to  where  these  freight 
trains  of  the  air  are  going. 

I  would  suggest.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
GOLDWATER  in  the  chair),  that  there  are 
a  great  number  of  us  who  feel  it  is  time 
we  get  some  of  our  troops  out  of  Western 
Europe. 

I  have  said  this  over  and  over  agam. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  beUeve  I  was  the 
fiffit  Republican  who  joined  in  the  reso- 
lulion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MANSFIELD)    for  tlils  purposc.  We  have 
been  there  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
now  and  have  fulfilled  our  NATO  obli- 
gations. Our  allies,  in  fact,  have  never 
met  their  obUgations  under  their  agree- 
ment to  do  so.  They  have  withdrawn 
some  of  their  own  forces  in  major  pro- 
portions from  time  to  time.  We  have  a 
dollar  problem,  an  extraordinary  prob- 
lem with  our  balance  of  payments,  and 
after  25  years  the  most  prosperous  area 
in  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States 
should.  I  believe,  be  able  now.  to  take 
up  more  of  the  bnmt  of  its  own  defense. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  do  this  was  to  say  that  we  were 
going  to  go  along  with  our  NATO  allies 
on  their  defense  capabUlty  and  continue 
our  commitments  under  NATO,  but  do  it 
on  the  basis  that  we  would  retain  in  the 
United  States  a  large  portion  of  our 
forces  dedicated  to  those  commitments. 
Obviously,  we  cannot  deploy  as  quick- 
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ly  by  ship  a^  we  can  with  the  C-5A.  We 
cannot  deploy  by  any  other  method  in 
large  quantities  as  fast  as  we  can  by  a 
so-called  freight  car  of  the  air.  It  strikes 
me  that,  eve^  though  we  may  have  pre- 
posltloned  s<^e  of  our  stocks  and  sup- 
plies In  that  larea,  when  we  move  a  large 
number  of  troops  back  in,  In  case  of  an 
imminent  threat  from  the  Soviets  or 
whoever  else  it  might  be,  then  the  C-5A 
will  be  invaluable,  not  only  to  ourselves 
but  also  to  o^r  allies. 

Thus,  it  Is  on  that  basis,  among 
others— and  bthers  being  that  it  seems 
to  me  time  vie  brought  the  transport  ca- 
pability of  o^  Air  Force  up  to  the  level 
it  should  be  [With  our  modem  technol- 
ogy—that I  fbvor  retaining  the  commit- 
tee version  (if  the  C-5A  backed  up  by 
memorandums  and  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  pefense  which  was  referred 
to  extensive!*  yesterday  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (^Mr.  Stennis>  in  lais 
coUoquy  with!  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  PRoiMiRE).  It  has  been  backed 
up  by  the  plknners  over  a  long  period 
of  time. 

I  must  say^  that  I  go  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  one  thing  I 
do  not  like  th*  contract.  I  wish  it  had  not 
been  in  thisjform.  I  wish  we  had  not 
started  on  th^  project  of  this  size,  but  we 
did— and  we  did  it.  I  might  say,  under 
the  previous  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr 
McNamara.  ap  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ari4>na  (Mr.  Goldwater)  has 
been  pointingi  out — if  we  do  have  prob- 
lems, this  is  ^here  the  blame  and  the 
responsibility  for  that  problem  should  lie. 

In  addition  to  the  C-5A,  we  are  going 
to  have  some  .other 
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Mr.  President,  will 
on  that  point? 
Yes;  I  am  happy  to 


E.  I  recognize  the  dls- 
ator  from  Colorado  as  a 
[drawing  troops  from  Eu- 
B  I  know,  he  was  the  first 
one  to  make  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  faji^or  of  withdrawing  our 
troops  from  Europe.  I  subscribed  to  it.  I 
think  he  was  the  original  author  of  the 
resolution  on  tihat  subject.  He  has  taken 
a  position  of  leadership  in  this  matter, 
and  I  have  sp<)ken  several  times  on  the 
desirability  of  doing  that.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  withdraiP  our  troops  from  Europe, 
we  should  consider  how  we  shall  support 
NATO. 

I  think  one  sltemative.  as  the  Senator 
from  Coloradc  has  said,  would  be  to 
place  ourselve^  in  the  position  of  send- 
ing troops  ba*k  to  Europe  very,  very 
quickly  if  they  fcre  needed.  Another!  how- 
ever, would  be  jto  confine  our  support  to 
a  nuclear  umtrella,  naval  support,  air 
support,  and  wflth  reserve  support,  within 
a  somewhat  lohger  period  of  time.  The 
C-5A  is  not  a  roop  transport.  It  would 
move  equipment,  not  troops.  We  could 
remove  most  ol  our  troops  but  pre-posi- 
tion  our  heavy  equipment. 

Very  realisU(  lally,  we  must  recognize 

what  kind  of  \^ar  it  would  be.  It  would 

I  do  not  know  with  what 
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a  short  period  <  >t  time.  Under  those  cir 


cumstances,  it  might  be  more  logical  and 
more  sensible  to  rely  on  confining  our 
support  to  Europe  in  the  other  areas 
which  I  have  described. 

However,  I  think  the  Senator  makes 
an  excellent  point.  I  know  many  peo- 
ple feel  that  way.  They  feel  that  if  we 
withdraw  our  troops  from  Europe,  we 
should  be  prepared  to  move  them  back 
rapidly.  If  that  is  the  case  for  the  C-5A, 
which  is  not  a  troop  carrier  it  should 
be  speUed  out.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  heard  it  mentioned  in  detail  by  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  is  very  competent  in  the  area 
of  national  defense.  We  have  not  had  an 
analysis  to  show  whether  we  need  four 
squadrons  rather  than  three  squadrons 
Co  do  the  European  job.  We  ought  to 
have  it,  on  the  basis  that,  if  we  are  going 
to  move  our  troops  out,  it  would  be  help- 
ful. 

Finally,  are  we  going  to  evacuate 
Europe?  There  has  been  no  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch- 
there  was  not  one  on  the  part  of  the 
previous  administration,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  one  on  the  part  of  this  admin- 
istration—to move  in  that  direction. 
There  seems  to  be  no  plan— no  long- 
range  or  short-range  plan— to  with- 
draw our  troops  from  Europe. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  would  go  as  far  as 
his  last  sentence,  but  that  certainly  has 
not  been  the  major  support  for  the  C-5A 
by  the  Pentagon  in  our  hearings.  I  think 
however,  they  have  to  think  in  terms  of 
its  contingencies  and  its  possibilities. 

Prior  to  the  Czechoslovakian  situation, 
when  the  Russians  moved  with  great 
strength  into  Czechoslovakia,  I  know 
there  had  been  talks  and  agreements 
with  the  Germans,  the  English,  possibly 
other  allies,  and  ourselves,  with  respect 
to  withdrawal  of  some  of  our  troops  back 
to  England  and  possibly  back  to  the 
United  States.  That  was  in  the  miU  for 
discussion  at  the  time  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vakian invasion,  which  "tightened" 
everybody  up  for  fear  it  might  spread 
mto  East  Germany  and  West  Germany 
and  result  in  having  the  problem  there. 
As  a  result,  no  action  was  taken  at  that 
time. 

My  feeling  is— and  this  is  a  purely 
personal  feeling— that  no  matter  whether 
we  do  it  now  or  next  year,  we  are  talking 
in  terms  of  the  C-5A  for  1971,  1972,  or 
1973— in  that  area— as  we  get  them  Into 
operational  capacity.  Therefore,  we  have 
to  plan  on  something  that  will  occur  in 
that  time  interval. 

On  some  other  points,  having  been  a 
member  of  the  committee  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  time  now,  and  having 
watched  with  delight  and  admiration 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  analyze  the 
various  proposals  and  bring  them  up  be- 
fore the  committee  for  further  study  I 
am  satisfied  with  the  bill  as  it  was 
presented. 

I  think  we  have  room  for  further  study 
and  probably  a  more  careful  analysis  on 
some  of  the  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  programs  going  on.  I 
think  we  may  have  some  room  for  analy- 
sis on  what  commitments  are  going  to  be 
made  by  the  civilian  authorities  and 


what  the  military  is  going  to  require  in 
the  future  to  try  to  put  our  militarv 
procurement  in  line  with  it.  But  one  of 
the  things  that  has  disturbed  me  in  this 
whole  debate  is  the  constant  emphasis- 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  I 
had  a  colloquy  on  this  prior  to  tiie 
recess — the  constant  emphasis  or  feel- 
ing that  goes  out  through  the  media  tiiat 
this  Is  a  military  problem. 

It  is  not  a  military  problem.  Every 
single  one  of  the  decisions  which  have 
resulted  in  the  problems  we  have  had  in 
military  procurement  has  been  made  by 
the  civilians.  Some  have  resulted  from 
the  commitments  and  treaties  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Some  from  decision! 
by  the  civilian  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Not  the  military,  but  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  says  this  is  what 
we  need.  And  over  and  over  again  the 
military  gets  the  blame,  when  all  they 
are  trying  to  do  is  say,  "This  is  what  we 
are  going  to  need  if  you  give  us  this 
responsibllty  to  fulfill." 

Whether  it  was  imder  President  John- 
son or  under  Secretary  McNamara  or 
Secretary  Rusk,  or  whoever  it  is  In  our 
administration,  the  commitments  funda- 
mentally are  civilian  commitments  for 
which  the  military  have  to  have  the 
necessary  tools  so  they  can  fulfill  their 
mission. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  military 
as  a  whole?  Really  and  fundamentally, 
to  have  a  strong  military,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  give  enough  negotiating 
room  so  that  the  leaders  of  our  country 
can  avoid  getting  embroiled  in  a  war. 
There  is  no  purpose  in  our  mihtary 
just  going  to  war.  This  countrj'  does  not 
do  that.  Its  purpose  is  to  have  enough 
strength  and  enough  muscle  to  give  us 
some  negotiating  room  in  the  diplomatic 
field. 

We  see  efforts  to  stop  the  F-14  plane. 
There  is  a  move  to  say  we  are  not  going 
to  have  the  F-14;  that  we  are  not  going 
to  start  the  F-14,  or  the  Main  Battle 
Tank,  or  some  of  the  others.  They  say, 
"No,  we  are  not  going  forward  with 
them."  We  have  all  these  amendments 
saying,  "No;  Congress  is  not  going  to  au- 
thorize them."  This  does  not  make  sense 
to  me  at  all. 

The  P-14  is  a  necessary  outgrowth,  in 
order  to  take  care  of  the  F-lllB,  the  old 
TFX  for  the  carrier,  which  everybody  on 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  said  was  no  good, 
but  which  was  forced  down  the  throat  of 
everybody  in  this  country. 

After  spending  a  great  deal  of  money 
trying  to  make  it  work  on  a  carrier,  so 
we  could  have  the  idea  of  commonality 
as  between  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy, 
the  committee  finally  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion at  last — and  I  participated  in  it— 
that  it  should  kill  that  program  entirely, 
because  the  F-lllB  could  not  be  used  on 
aircraft  carriers.  The  Navy  never  wanted 
it.  It  could  not  work.  It  was  too  hea\y. 
It  was  the  wrong  machine.  It  (»st  a  great 
amount  of  money — all  bedTuse  of  a 
former  Secretary  of  Defense.  / 

We  need  the  F-14.  We  have  the  F-4. 
It  is  a  good  plane,  was  designed  in  1954, 
was  operational,  as  far  as  the  Navy  is 
concerned,  in  1961.  Since  that  time,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  put  in  the  air  eight  new 
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^.n'^  t?  ti  an  a?r-to-air  superiority  this  biU,  is  of  substantial  use  in  our 
flfhS  It  was  designed  to  be  «i  inter-  present-day  woridwide  support  capacity^ 
fighter.  It  was  af^^Bxicu^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^_     ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^g  ^ny  of  us  who 

want  the  United  States  to  be  a  worid 
policeman.  Certainly  I  do  not.  I  do  not 
think  this  administration  does,  and  I  do 
not  think  anyone  else  in  the  country 


ceptor  aircraft.  Now  it  is  used  as  an  air 
to-air  fighter,  and  it  is  the  best  thing  we 
have    The  Mlg-21,   the   earlier   version 
that  we  met  in  North  Vietnam,  was  al- 
most as  good  as  the  F-4;  and  the  later 
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the  rest  they  developed,  are  infimtely 
better  than  the  F-4.  So  we  come  up  with 
the  P-14.  . 

Someone  has  said  it  is  a  specialty,  non- 
solicited  contract,  put  in  by  Grumman. 
The  fact  is  that  Griunman  put  in  a  non- 
solicited  proposal  on  tliis  aircraft,  but 
there  were  five  companies  which  were 
evaluated  before  a  contract  was  entered 
into  with  Grumman.  The  F-14  will  sup- 
ply air  superiority  for  the  fleet  and  for 
friendly  land  forces. 

When  the  F-14  is  performing  in  either 
the  fleet  air  defense  or  the  air-to-surface 
attack  configuration,  it  can  return  to  its 
primary  air  superiority  role  Immediately 
upon  release  of  ordnance  not  required 
for  that  particular  mission.  So  it  will 
fill  the  fleet  air  defense  need  for  which 
the  F-lllB  was  designed.  It  will  replace 
the  F-4  as  an  air  superiority  fighter  and 
in  escort  roles. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  go  forward 
with  this,  we  shall  have  something 
worthwhile.  Ihave  heard  the  argument 
made  "You  should  not  do  this,  because 
if  we  do  not  authorize  the  new  nuclear 
carrier,  you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
use  the  F-14." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  even  if 
we  do  not  authorize  the  new  nuclear 
caiTier— and  I  think  we  are  going  to; 
I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  it— we  still 
will   have   12   of  our  existing   carriers 
which  wiU  need  replacement  of  their 
planes,  and  they  are  all  of  a  size  suitable 
for  the  F-14.  So  it  seems  to  me  sound  and 
practical  to  go  forward  with  the  F-14 
at  this  time,  instead  of  further  study, 
further  stretchout,  further  evaluation, 
and  further  expense,  and  then  to  find 
ourselves  back  in  the  same  position  as 
we  were  from  1961  to  1969,  when  we  did 
nothing  but  study,  evaluate,  and  discard, 
spend  billions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers 
money,  and  wind  up  with  no  better  de- 
fense at  all.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  ridicu- 
lous to  repeat  that  whole  performance 
the  way  we  were  doing  it  before. 

Mr.  President,  the  F-14A  is  a  low-risk 
development.  That  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  in  this  bUl.  It  utilizes  already- 
proven  engines  and  an  already-proven 
weapons  control  system.  The  weapons 
control  system  has  been  reconfigured  for 
compatibility  with  the  F-14  airframe. 
Although  Phoenix  has  not  yet  been 
used  operationally,  19  of  26  planned 
R.  &  D.  missiles  have  been  fired  with  un- 
precedented success.  These  include  hits 
by  one  missile  fired  at  a  range  of  78  miles, 
two  missiles  fired  simultaneously  at  two 
targets  with  10  miles'  separation  and  one 
missile  fired  in  the  active  mode  for  the 
close-in  situation. 

I  believe  the  F-14  is  going  to  prove  to 
be  a  multipurpose  airplane  which  will  be 


ertheless,  we  have  to  assume  the  role  of 
leadership  in  the  free  world,  and  we  have 
to  be  able  to  provide  support  for  our 
allies  in  the  event  that  they  are  threat- 
ened or  attacked. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  we  can 
do  this.  We  can  do  it  by  the  C-5A  bring- 
ing men  and  equipment  very  rapidly  to 
their  aid,  if  they  need  it;  or  we  can  do 
it  in  conjunction  or  alternatively  with 
our  fleet  and  our  carrier  forces.  It  would 
seem  to  me  only  practical  to  go  forward 
and  bring  our  carrier  forces,  if  we  ajre 
going  to  use  them  at  all.  into  the  nuclear 
world,  so  that  we  will  have  fewer  prob- 
lems with  our  propulsion  systems,  so 
that  we  will  have  longer  range,  and  so 
that  we  will  have  greater  speed.  Granted 
it  is  expensive;  it  does  seem  to  me  if  we 
are  going  to  deal  in  modem-day  terms 
with  modem  technology,  we  might  as 
well  start  using  it,  instead  of  saying 
that,  cost  effectively,  it  would  be  better 
to  use  a  buggy  rather  than  an  automo- 
bile, or  a  canoe  rather  than  a  nuclear 
carrier. 

"  So  I  hopefully  support  tl;e  committee 
position  on  that  matter  a#  well.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  since  I  am  on  the  floor, 
and  taking  these  positions  on  a  number 
of  items  that  are  going  to  come  up,  be- 
cause I  will  be  forced  to  be  away  and  wUl 
not  be  able  to  make  as  many  statements 
Ks  I  would  like  to  in  the  process  of  the 
debate,  I  should  like  to  say  right  now,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  anticipate  I  would  sup- 
port the  committee  throughout  agamst 
these  amendments,  because  I  feel  that, 
fundamentally,    the    proposed    amend- 
ments represent  a  state  of  mind  in  which 
people  are  attacking  the  military,  who 
have  been  asked  by  the  people  of  this 
country  to  provide  a  defense  for  them. 
If  you  are  going  to  have  a  military  at 
all  that  is  going  to  provide  a  defense,  you 
had  better  give  them  the  equipment  with 
which  they  can  do  it.  If  you  do  not  do 
that,  you  cannot  ask  them  to  provide  the 
defense.  It  seems  very  simple  to  me  to 
analyze  the  issue  on  that  basis. 

This  does  not  mean  we  have  to  do 
eveiTthing  they  want,  or  do  it  all  at  once 
But  it  does  mean  we  ought  to  go  forward 
with  the  production  of  usable  weaponry 
and  modem  technology,  and  do  it,  rather 
than  simply  study  it  for  the  next  5 
years  before  we  get  going  on  any  produc- 
tion models. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  among  others, 
that  I  am  happy  to  support  the  commit- 
tee, happy  to  support  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  in  his  discussion  of  the  C-5A, 
and  happy  to  support  the  committee 
againbt  the  other  amendments  involving 
the  weaponry  systems  which  will  be 
brought  up  for  consideration, 
I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  FORGOTTEN  AMERICANS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
startled  at  the  Finance  Committee  hear- 
ings on  the  tax  reform  bill  of  1969  when 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  David  Kennedy 
recommended  reducing  by  half  the  relief 
provided  in  this  biU  to  the  middle  and 
lower  tax  bracket  taxpayer.  The  ordinary 
taxpayer  believes  reform  means  tax  relief 
and  Congress  must  demonstrate  to  the 
average  taxpayer  that  these  many 
months  of  Ulk  about  tax  reform  will 
have  meaning  and  consequence  for  him. 
Only  by  providing  tax  relief  can  those 
who  favor  tax  reform  create  a  con- 
stituency for  further  tax  reform. 

Shockingly,  not  only  does  the  admin- 
istration suggest  reducing  tax  relief  for 
the  average  citizen,  but  the  administra- 
tion claims  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  tax 
relief  forthe  average  citizen  in  order 
to  grant  additional  tax  benefits  to 
corporations. 

In  substance,  the  administration  pro- 
posal would  decrease  the  tax  relief  pro- 
vided in  the  bfll  to  the  average  taxpayer 
by  $1.7  billion  while  increasing  tax  bene- 
fits to  corporations  by  $1.6  billion. 

In  other  words,  what  they  are  going 
to  do  is  increase,  over  the  House  passed 
bill  the  taxes  for  the  ordinary  taxpayer, 
the  individual,  by  $1.7  bUlion,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  will  decrease  the  amount 
of  taxes  which  corporations  would  have 
to  pay,  under  the  House  passed  bill,  by 
$1  6  billion.  Apparently  President  Nixon 
believes  that  his  forgotten  American  is 
a  president  of  a  corporation. 

I  think  perhaps  we  can  define  the  for- 
gotten American.  The  forgotten  Ameri- 
can can  be  defined  as  the  American  who 
pays  the  National,  State,  and  local  taxes. 
The    forgotten    American    works    every 
working  day.  He  pays  his  bills,  and  he 
does  not  riot.  He  educates  his  children, 
and  he  bears  the  major  portion  of  the 
burden  of  paying  the  tax  bills  of  America. 
I  think  the  forgotten  American  is  in  a 
mood  of  becoming  the  leader  in  a  tax 
revolt   He  looked  upon  the  tax  reform 
bill  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
somewhat  of  an  answer  to  his  cnes  for 
tax  reform,  and  he  thought  it  was  a 
major  victory  for  the  forgotten  American. 
He  believed  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  bill  was  a  meaningful 
tax  reform  bill. 

He  really  believed  that  the  tex  reform 
package,  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  meant  tax  relief. 

He  believed  that  tax  reform  meant 
a  reality  of  equity. 

He  believed  that  tax  reform  meant 
that  those  who  are  not  paying  any  taxes 
and  those  who  do  not  pay  their  fair 
share   of   taxes   should   pay   their   fair 

He  beUeves  that  balance  in  a  tax  biU 
does  not  mean  to  hold  onto  the  old 
inequitable  imbalances. 

He  believes  that  a  brighter  life  for  the 
ordinary  taxpayer  means  that  the  pres- 
ent discrimination  against  the  ordinary 
taxpayer  should  be  ended. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  tax  reform  biU 
which  was  passed  in  the  House  did  pro- 
vide real  tax  relief  for  the  ordinary  tax- 
paying  individual. 

The  key  sentence  in  Secretary  Ken- 
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nedy'8  testimony  reveals  the  absurd  pro- 
posal that  tfae  forgotten  American  is 
apparently,  als  I  said  before,  a  corpora- 
tion president.  Secretary  Kennedy  states: 
The  long-run  revenue  loss  In  the  blU  of 
approximately  $2A  bilUon  should  be  scaled 
down  by  about  half. 


increase  for  th| 
in  tax  relief 
presently  pro\ 


This  is  theJNlxon  administration's  in- 
direct way  of  reducing  the  tax  relief  to 
the  average  citizen  by  50  percent.  In 
other  words,  the  tax  on  the  forgotten 
American  will  be  increased  by  50  percent 
over  the  Hous«-passed  bUl. 
Later,  Secretary  Kennedy  states: 
The  admlnlBiratlon  strongly  recommends 
that  the  tax  raie  on  corporate  profits  be  re- 
duced by  1  pol^t  m  1971,  and  an  additional 
point  In  1972. 

These  two  'proposals  almost  balance 
each  other  oulj.  While  the  Individual  tax- 
payer will  be  required  under  the  proposal 
of  the  admlnlitratlon.  In  relation  to  the 
House-passed  bill,  to  pay  out  an  addi- 
tional $1.7  billion,  the  corporations  will 
pay  out  $1.6  billion  less.  The  effect  upon 
the  revenue  t^  Uncle  Sam  is  about  the 
same.  l 

The  only  imbalance  in  the  biU  is  the 
Incr^Silng  bunden  on  the  average  tax- 
payer. 1  shall  Rigorously  oppose  any  tax 
( individual  by  a  reduction 
the  average  taxpayer  as 
^ded  in  the  bill  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  under 
our  present  tajc  code  we  are  destroying 
incentive  and  fare  in  fact  destroying  or 
threatening  to  destroy  the  very  existence 
of  our  middle-k:lass  Americans. 

As  Lord  Bac^n  said— the  power  to  tax 
is  the  power  to  destroy.  Certainly  it 
should  not  be  kn  active  part  of  our  na- 
tional policy  toi  destroy  the  great  Ameri- 
can middle  cla^s. 

Tax  relief  t<^  the  lower-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayer  will  do  more  to  achieve 
social  goals  aid  to  contribute  to  the 
health  of  our  economy  than  any  Govern- 
ment program  i  or  measure.  Tax  relief, 
therefore,  is  ndt  only  just,  but  it  is  also 
economically  s^und.  While  the  Govern- 
ment must,  of  course,  be  concerned 
about  the  effect^  on  revenue  that  any  tax 
change  would  qause.  the  simple  fact  re- 
mains that  thet-e  is  no  effective  change 
m  revenue  under  the  policy  which  the 
Secretary  of  ijhe  Treasury  submitted 
this  morning. 

The  most  liifair,  inequitable,  and 
absurd  provlsioi  of  our  present  tax  code 
is  the  $600  per*)nal  exemption;  $600  in 
no  way  reflects  the  present  cost  of  rais- 
ing a  child.  And.  of  course,  present  in- 
flation compounds  the  lunacy  of  this 
present  limited  exemption. 

As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore)  stated  Inithe  hearings  this  morn- 
ing, before  Wortd  War  n  a  couple  had 
an  exemption  df  $2,000  Surely  we  can 
recognize  that  the  cost  of  living  has  in- 
creased since  19#0. 

I  have  proposed  repeatedly  in  the  past 
raising  the  pe^nal  exemption  from 
$600  to  $1,000.  -rtils  proposal.  I  know,  has 
great  support  b<ith  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House.  And  t  plan  to  submit  the  pro- 
posal as  an  amendment  to  the  tax  re- 
form bill.  I  previously  introduced  the 
proposal  In  the  ^enate  as  Senate  bill  1735 
on  April  1,  1969. 


I  think  every  parent  knows  that  the 
feeding  of  a  child  has  certainly  increased 
more  than  $400  for  each  child  since  1940. 
The  administration  uses  several  ra- 
tionales for  today's  bizarre  proposal.  One 
is  that  the  tax  reform  bill  should  be  bal- 
anced. That  is.  that  it  should  take  in  as 
much  money  as  it  disburses.  The  admin- 
istration in  Its  technical  concern  for  a 
balanced  bill  reveals  a  lack  of  concern  for 
the  forgotten  American.  In  balancing  the 
bill,   it  perpetuates   and   continues   the 
existing  imbalance  in  our  tax  code  An 
imbalance  which  with  inflation  and  the 
surtax,  so  ruthlessly  advocated  by  the 
administration,  is  crushing  the  average 
taxpayer.  In  this  context,  I  believe  tax  re- 
lief is  a  legitimate  and  necessary  national 
priority.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  prerogative 
of  Congress  to  determine  that  tax  relief 
even  if  it  causes  an  Imbalanced  bill  in 
1971  or  1972,  to  be  necessary  and  de- 
sirable. 

It-  should  be  clearly  understood  that  a 
balanced  tax  bill  is  not  necessary  to  com- 
bat Inflation.  Up  to  1971,  the  tax  reform 
bill  will  produce  more  revenue  than  it 
loses.  This  bill  causes  a  revenue  loss  only 
in  1971  and  1972,  not  before. 

Does  the  administration  mean  to  tell 
us  that  its  anti-inflationary  monetary 
and  fiscal  pohcies  will  not  have  been 
effective  by  1971  and  1972?  If  the  admin- 
istration has  such  little  faith  in  its  own 
policy,  then  I  suggest  Congress  has  an 
obligation  to  change  it. 

Whatever  Imbalance  results  from  this 
bill  can  be  easUy  handled  by  the  national 
automatic  increases  in  our  revenue  due 
to  an  expanding  economy.  Even  the 
Nixon  administration  admits  that  it  an- 
ticipates an  expanding  economy  with 
real  rather  than  inflationary  growth 

Finally,  the  administration  claims  this 
action  is  necessary  because  of  the  threat- 
ened decreased  productivity  of  American 
^dustry  in  1972  and  in  years  beyond 
But,  as  national  policy,  relief  for  corpo- 
rations should  not  be  achieved  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  average  taxpayer.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  Is  the  Nixon  ad- 
mimstration  that  has  constantly  urged 
repeal  of  the  Investment  tax  credit  which 
IS  one  of  the  few  tax  provisions  devised 
to  encourage  increased  productivity  in 
Amencan  industry  and  devised  to  make 
our  Nation  competitive  with  foreign 
manufacturers. 

I,  myself,  believe  that  measures  are 
necessary  to  increase  the  productivity  of 
American  industry  so  that  we  do  not  have 

fn.^^***  economy  as  we  did  in  the 
1950  s. 

VVhile  I  have  recommended  suspension 
of  the  mvestinent  tax  credit  instead  of 
repeal  so  that  It  will  be  available  when 
needed,  I  recognize  that  tiie  investinent 
tax  credit  is  not  the  only  way  to  enhance 
productivity.  When  the  investment  tax 
credit  was  considered  in  1962, 1  proposed 
a  remvestment  depreciation  allowance 
bill.  At  today's  hearing  Secretary  Ken- 
nedy admitted  that  this  proposal  de- 
served "serious  consideration." 

In  sum,  there  are  various  ways  to  in- 
crease industrial  productivity  but  we 
should  not  try  to  achieve  this  goal  by 
sacrificing  the  average  taxpayer.  I  shall 
oppose  any  additional  tax  burdens  to  the 
taxpayer  of  middle  or  lower  Income  tax 
brackets.  I  can  only  hope  that  President 
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Nixon,  whan  he  returns  from  Califomift 

will  remember  his  forgotten  American^' 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  tiie  absence 

of  a  quorum.  «*"*ence 

The  PRESmma  officer.  The  clerk 
will  call  tiie  roU.  ^"ecierk 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  thp 
roll.  ""^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN 
ATOR  HARTKE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  when  the  pending  business 
is  laid  before  the  Senate  as  the  unfin- 
ished business,  the  able  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCnON  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILrnES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE  AND 
RESERVE  COMPONENT  STRENGTH 


The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1970 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles and  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  test  facilities  at  Kwajalein  Missile 
Range,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Until  what  time  to- 
morrow will  the  Senate  adjourn? 

The.PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
will  not  be  able  to  be  in  the  Chamber 
until  approximately   12:30   p.m. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  especially  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
the  way  he  worked  toward  getting  a  vote 
on  the  C-5A  amendment.  We  were  dis- 
appointed that  we  could  not  get  a  vote 
on  it  today.  But  he  did  work  on  it,  and 
he  worked  out  the  agreement  we  had 
this  morning  for  the  vote  on  the  C-5A  on 
Monday,  and  also  his  other  three  amend- 
ments. We  have  agreed  generally  upon 
a  limitation  of  debate,  although  not 
formally,  when  his  other  amend- 
ments are  taken  up,  there  will  be  a  limi- 
tation of  time;  and  that  will  also  move 
this  bill  forward  very  well. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  him  for  announc- 
ing that  he  is  interested  ii:  the  bill 
moving  forward  also  as  to  the  other 
amendments  of  which  he  is  not  the 
author.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
taken  interest  in  virtually  all  the 
amendments  that  have  been  defeated.  I 
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feel  that  the  authors  of  the  other  amend- 
ments— although  I  have  not  yet  had  a 
chance  to  talk  with  them — will  be  will- 
ing for  the  bill  to  move  forward  and  the 
amendment  be  voted  on.  I  hope  we  can 
dispose  of  this  bill  next  week,  beyond  all 
doubt. 

I  mentioned  today  that  so  far  as  the 
rate  of  spending  is  concerned,  the  longer 
the  bill  lingers  here  or  anywhere  else 
and  fails  to  reach  the  President,  the 
more  money  will  be  spent  at  the  same 
rate  at  least  as  last  year,  because  we 
have  continuing  resolutions  that  not 
only  authorize  all  the  going  programs 
but  also  automatically  appropriate  the 
money  at  the  same  time,  at  the  same 
rate  as  last  year,  without  any  exami- 
nation; and  I  do  not  believe  that  is  a 
good  way  for  Congress  to  run  a  railroad. 
I  urge  that  we  pass  this  bill  next  week. 

Many  questions  and  points  are  in- 
volved in  the  amendments  that  have 
been  filed.  The  information,  however,  is 
available.  I  visited  Secretary  Laird  be- 
fore I  left  for  the  recess  and  discussed 
several  matters  with  him  that  concerned 
me.  He  told  me  then  alwut  his  plan  for 
reductions  in  funds  that  he  was  going 
to  make  outside  this  procurement  bill. 
Frankly,  I  told  him  that  If  he  had  In 
mind  any  reductions  in  the  procure- 
ment bill.  I  wanted  to  know  about  them, 
before  we  continued  this  debate. 

He  assured  me  that  he  did  not  have 
any  such  reductions  In  mind.  I  also  told 
him  I  was  calling  on  him  for  additional 


material;  that  I  had  examined  the  filed 
amendments  fully  as  to  all  the  points  in- 
volved in  them;  that  I  had  read  the  ar- 
guments made  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ments, and  that  we  had  to  have  the  ma- 
terial ready,  on  the  basic  points  involved. 
on  my  return  here  before  the  recess  was 
over.  He  very  readily  agreed  to  furnish 
the  Information  and  material,  and  when 
I  returned  to  Washington  a  week  in  ad- 
vsmce  of  our  reconvening  date,  the  ma- 
terial had  been  sent  to  the  committee  ex- 
cept for  one  or  two  items.  I  called  his 
ofiice  requesting  these  items  and  they 
promptly    responded.    The    Department 
sent  the  additional  material  over.  1  men- 
tion this  because  it  is  available  now  for 
any  Senator  who  is  interested,  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  especially  with  respect 
to  the  amendments  that  have  been  filed. 
We  will  proceed  next  week.  I  hope,  with 
everyone  who  wishes  to  get  the  informa- 
tion, and  we  can  move  right  along  with 
the  bill.   I  expressed  myself  yesterday 
with  reference  to  how  much  I  thought 
these  proposed  amendments  cut  into  the 
very  bone  and  muscle  of  our  military  ca- 
pability. I  believe  that,  as  the  debate  goes 
on,  this  bill  will  become  more  and  more 
evident  to  more  and  more  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  to  the  young  people  of 
the    Nation    and    that    all    weaponry 
amendments  will  be  decisively  defeated. 
This  conclusion  in  my  speech  of  yester- 
day was  a  conclusion  based  on  my  careful 
analysis  of  all  the  amendments  while  in 
my  home  State  during  the  recess. 


I  have  been  in  touch  with  Senators 
this  we^  that  I  thought  wanted  to 
speak.  I  even  called  some  Senators  who 
are  opposed  to  my  position,  to  talk  to 
them  about  getting  ready.  I  believe  every- 
one Is  going  to  be  ready  to  move  next 
week,  that  the  bill  will  move  along,  and 
that  we  will  dispose  of  it  before  the  week 
is  over. 

I  thank  the  Presiding  Officer  iMr. 
Gold  WATER  In  the  chair)  and  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  4 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Friday.  Sep- 
tember 5,  1969.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  4.  1969: 

DlPl-OMATIC    AND    FOREIGN     SERVICE 

Henry  J.  Tasca.  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  the  Class  of  Career  Minis- 
ter, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Greece. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Haskell  R.  Deal,  Wesley  Meth- 
odist Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  and  almighty  God,  we  Thy 
servants  begin  our  day  by  seeking  Thy 
blessing.  Grant  unto  us  wisdom  and 
guidance  in  all  that  we  do.  We  thank 
Thee  for  this  great  land  of  ours,  with 
its  abundance  of  all  good  things.  In  these 
days  of  great  challenge,  great  problems, 
and  great  anxieties,  give  us  insight,  cour- 
age, strength,  and  patience.  Empower  us 
to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  our  Nation, 
and  her  relations  to  the  world.  Grant  to 
us  a  due  sense  of  pride,  of  responsibility, 
brotherhood,  and  a  desire  to  live  in  peace 
\\-ith  all  men. 

Give  us  clear  minds  and  pure  motives, 
as  we  face  the  real  issues  and  obligations 
of  our  great  Government.  Enable  us  to 
direct  our  undertakings  with  wisdom  and 
to  seek  the  fulfillment  of  the  best  we 
know,  through  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 


HJi.  12677.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  lease 
to  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  Greater 
Washington  the  former  synagogue  of  the 
Adas  Israel  Congregation  and  real  property 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  lor  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  Jewish  Historical  Museum. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  252 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Ronan,  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  nunols. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  commiinlcate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  famUy  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Senate 
do  now  adjourn. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  tiUes,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

8. 865.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  BuSalo  National  River  In  the 
State  of  Arltansas,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2056.  An  act  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  to  permit  unmar- 
ried Judges  of  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  have  no  dependent  chUdren 
to  terminate  their  payments  for  survivors 
annuity  and  to  receive  a  refund  of  amounts 
paid  for  such  annuity; 

S.  2502.  An  act  to  authorize  suits  in  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  collec- 
tion of  taxes  owed  to  States,  territories,  or 
possessions,  or  political  subdivisions  thereof. 


when  the  reciprocal  right  Is  accorded  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

8.J.  Res.  121  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  expenses  of  the  National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity. 


THE  LATE  HON.  EDWARD  A.  KELLY 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Is  with  sadness  that  I  rise  today  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  memory  of  the  Hon- 
orable Edward  A.  Kelly,  who  represented 
the  Third  I>istrict  of  Illinois  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  from  1931  to 
1943  and  again  from  1945  to  1947. 

Mr.  Kelly,  who  died  after  a  long  ill- 
ness, was  bom  and  educated  in  the  city 
of  Chicago.  During  the  First  World  War. 
he  served  as  a  sergeant  in  Battery  D  of 
the  322d  Field  Artillery,  with  9  months' 
service  overseas.  After  his  return  from 
the  service,  he  became  active  in  the  real 
estate  and  insurance  brokerage  business 
in  the  Chicago  area.  As  a  young  man,  Mr. 
Kelly  also  played  professional  baseball. 
After  leaving  the  Congress  in  1947.  Mr. 
Kelly  returned  to  his  real  estate  prac- 
tice. He  also  served  as  a  member  of  the 
planning  committee  of  Chicago  and  was 
active  in  community  and  civic  affsiirs  in 
the  city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Murphy  and  I  ex- 
tend our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  widow, 
Rosemary,  on  her  tragic  loss  and  ask  that 
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our  condolences  to  the  rest 
in  their  bereavement. 


MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 

h£  ve  5  legislative  days  in  which 

tfieir  remarks  in  the  Record 

character  and  service  of  the 

Honorable  Edward  A.  Kelly. 

SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
of    the    gentleman    from 


was  no  objection. 


HONORABLE    DONALD 
BRUCE,    FORMER    MEM- 
aOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
INDIANA 


'Mr.  BR.flY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revike  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  includelextraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRAy.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  sense 
of  pwsonal  isadness  I  received  the  news 
this -week  of  the  sudden  death  of  our 
former  colleigue  and  member  of  the  In- 
diana delegntion,  Donald  Cogley  Bruce. 

A  man  o:  intense  energy  and  great 
vitality,  it  is  dlfQcult  to  comprehend  his 
death  at  sue  li  an  early  age. 

Donald  Br  iice  was  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him,  tut  particularly  by  his  con- 
stitutents  in  the  Hoosier  State,  many  of 
whom  are  now  situated  within  the 
boundaries  c  f  my  congressional  district. 
He  served  tiem  well,  and  I  speak  for 
these  people  when  I  pay  respect  to  the 
memory  of  this  articulate  spokesman 
for  the  conservative  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment and  his  work  in  behalf  of  those 
who  share  these  principles. 

Don  Bruci  was  one  of  the  most  out- 
spoken defenders  of  Americanism  in 
the  Congress  during  his  years  in  the 
House  of  representatives.  He  served 
but  two  ten  as,  and  although  he  could 
have  been  assured  victory  for  a  third 
term  he  fel ;  his  cause  could  best  be 
served  by  mdving  on  to  the  Senate  race 
in  1964.  This  opportunity  was  to  be 
denied  him  t  y  the  State  convention,  but 
the  action  dd  not  dampen  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  m^n  to  his  beliefs  and  he  con- 
tinued to  wor  k  tirelessly. 

To  his  wiJe  and  children  I  offer  my 
sincere  condolences  and  my  hopes  that 
their  grief  wi  11  be  tempered  by  their  deep 
faith  in  Grod. 

Mr.  ROUTEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlema  n  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUpEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Indiana  cor  gressional  delegation  has 
been  deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of 
former  Indiana  Congressman  Donald  C. 
Bruce,  of  Roitnd  Hill.  Va. 

In  1960.  Eon  and  I  ran  together  for 
Congress  in  Indiana  and  were  both 
elected  as  fnshmen  Congressmen  in  the 
87th  Congres  >. 

We  servec  together  for  two  terms 
until  Don  gave  up  his  seat  to  seek  the 
nomination  lor  U.S.  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana in  1964. 

Don's  two  erms  in  Congress  were  dis- 
tinguished by  his  untiring  and  devoted 
service  on  th<  House  Un-American  Activ- 


ities Committee  and  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee. 

Representing  Indiana's  most  populous 
area,  the  city  of  Indianapolis  and  its  sur- 
rounding suburbs,  Don  performed  his 
duties  well  and  weis  a  popular  and  ener- 
getic Member  of  the  House. 

Don  was  gifted  with  a  great  oratorical 
ability  and  his  presence  was  constantly 
in  demand  in  his  own  district,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  State  and  Nation. 

Even  as  a  freshman  Congressman,  Don 
made  a  large  number  of  important 
speeches  before  the  House. 

Don  was  blessed  with  a  wonderful 
family  and  his  charming  wife,  Hope,  was 
a  great  help  in  his  many  activities. 

Don  Bruce  carved  out  an  outstanding 
career  in  radio,  politics,  and  public 
speaking,  and  he  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
our  State,  particularly  by  those  of  us 
who  labor  in  the  same  causes  that  at- 
tracted Don's  allegiance  and  loyalty. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the 
passing  of  our  dear  departed  former  col- 
league, Donald  Bruce. 

He  was  a  dedicated  man  and  his  judg- 
ment was  always  respected  even  by  those 
who  may  have  differed  with  him  in  some 
instances.  I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy 
to  his  wife  and  family. 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  today  to  pay  my  final  respects  to 
a  former  colleague  and  close  personal 
friend — Don  Bruce,  who  expired  of  a 
heart  attack  on  August  31  at  the  age 
of  48. 

Don  Bruce  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1960  to  represent  Indiana's  11th  Con- 
gressional District.  He  served  two  terms 
and  was  assigned  to  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  and  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee. 

Both  in  and  out  of  Congress.  Don 
Bruce  was  a  dedicated  and  dynamic 
spokesman  for  the  conservative  philoso- 
phy and,  on  leaving  Congress  in  1964.  he 
helped  form  the  American  Conservative 
Union.  Later,  he  formed  his  own  man- 
agement and  political  consulting  firm  in 
Round  Hill.  Va.,  where  he  lived  with  his 
family. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1963.  I 
frequently  counseled  with  Don  and  ex- 
changed ideas  with  him  on  how  best  to 
advance  the  conservative  philosophy. 

Don  Bruce  was  an  eloquent  and  artic- 
ulate public  speaker.  His  extensive  back- 
groimd  and  19  years  experience  in  radio 
and  TV  broadcasting  made  him  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  speakers  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  that  time.  He  had 
the  unique  ability  and  rare  talent  to 
move  his  audiences  and  to  stir  their  emo- 
tions and  his  In-depth  projections  in- 
spired those  who  were  privileged  to  hear 
him  speak. 

With  his  passing,  the  Nation  has  lost 
one   of   its   most   articulate   legislative 


talents.  However,  he  has  left  behind  a 
wealth  of  outspoken  views  on  the  con- 
servative philosophy  of  government. 

No  doubt  there  are  many,  like  myself 
who  will  long  remember  the  inspiring 
thoughts  and  noble  deeds  of  this  great 
man  who  loved  America  and  Its  people 
so  very  much. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinols.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Dlinols. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bray;  .  yielding  to  me 
in  order  that  I  may  join  him  in  express- 
ing condolences  to  Mrs.  Donald  Bruce 
and  members  of  the  family.  The  news 
of  the  death  of  a  friend  always  comes 
with  the  impact  of  the  first  chill  blasts 
of  a  winter  storm.  When  the  news  con- 
cerns not  only  a  friend,  but  a  contempo- 
rary and  a  former  Member  of  this  body 
it  strikes  an  even  more  telling  blow,  i 
was  inexpressibly  shocked  and  saddened 
to  receive  word  of  the  passing  of  former 
U.S.  Representative  Donald  Bruce.  I  had 
that  special  affection  for  him  that  we 
somehow  reserve  for  those  with  whom  we 
encountered  the  same  familiar  experi- 
ences in  life,  for  we  entered  this  body 
together  in  1961. 

He  served  his  country  honorably  and 
with  distinction  both  in  peace  and  war. 
Gifted  with  rare  eloquence  and  an  ex- 
tremely articulate  and  persuasive  talent 
for  public  speaking  he  was  heard  on 
many  platforms.  His  speech  was  always 
carefully  reasoned  and  well  documented. 
Even  those  who  sometimes  differed  with 
him  on  various  issues  respected  his  sin- 
cerity and  intelligence.  We  will  miss  his 
friendship  which  had  continued  despite 
the  fact  that  he  left  our  ranks  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
a  distinguished  American  and  we  are 
diminished  by  our  loss  of  a  friend  who 
both  loved  and  served  his  country.  Mrs. 
Anderson  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Hope  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Bruce  family.  We  pray 
that  God  will  sustain  them  in  this  very 
difficult  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  our  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  pay  tribute  to  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  who  was  first  and 
foremost  a  gentleman,  an  ardent  Amer- 
ican, and  a  most  sincere  and  full-time 
patriot. 

With  the  death  of  Donald  C.  Bruce, 
there  has  departed  from  los  a  man  who 
did  not  believe  there  were  varying  de- 
grees of  Americanism.  For  Don  Bruce,  a 
man  was  either  completely  devoted  to 
the  principles  of  Americanism  or  he  was 
not.  As  for  Don  himself,  no  one  loved 
America  more  and  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  say  so. 

~  It  was  because  of  his  outspoken  and 
imabashed  Americanism  that  Don  Bruce 
was  given  Americanism  citations  by  the 
Indiana  Departments  of  the  American 
Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  was  presented  with  the  Distin- 
giiished  Service  Award  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution. 
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Don  also  made  great  contributions  in 
community  service  before  departing 
SSanapolis  for  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
iesides  being  named  an  outstanding 
Sg  man  of  the  year  by  the  Indianap- 
olis Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Don 
was  active  in  policymaking  roles  with 
The  YMCA,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Boy 
gouts  of  America,  and  the  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society  of  America. 

Those  who  knew  Don  Bruce  only  as  a 
fiei-v-eyed  fighter  against  communism 
knew  him  but  Uttle.  He  was  a  kind  per- 
son, a  humanitarian,  a  gentleman,  and  a 
laan  of  culture. 

Mr  Speaker,  Don  Bruce  s  death  is  an 
untimely  loss.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
extending  my  condolences  to  Mrs.  Bruce 
and  the  members  of  the  family. 

Mr  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
nroud  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  late  Donald  Bruce 
a  "great  Hoosier  Congressman,  a  great 
fighter  against  communism,  and  a  great 
American. 

During  his  long  career  as  a  news  com- 
mentator in  Indianapolis,  Don  Bruce  be- 
came very  concerned  about  the  menace 
of  world  communism  to  our  way  of  life. 
Being  a  m.an  of  action,  he  decided  to  do 
what  he  could  about  this  menace,  and  so, 
while  still  a  newscaster,  he  toured  In- 
diana exposing  the  evils  of  communism— 
at  a  time  when  few  people  were  doing  so. 
As  he  toured  the  State,  he  developed 
a  great  following,  many  of  whom  asked 
him  to  run  for  Congress.  In   1958,  he 
decided  to  take  on  the  impossible  task 
of  trying  to  unseat  a  Republican  incum- 
bent in  Indiana's  11th  District.  He  was 
narrowly  defeated  in  the  Indiana  pri- 
mary by  the  incumbent,  who  then  lost 
in  the  1958  Democratic  landslide. 

In  1960  Don  Bruce  tried  again  and  this 
time  was  successful  in  both  the  primary 
and  general  elections.  Immediately  upon 
coming  to  Washington,  he  requested  and 
got  positions  on  the  House  Committees 
on  Un-American  Activities  and  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

In  the  space  of  two  short  terms,  Don 
Bruce  became  well  known  as  an  out- 
spoken leader  of  conservative  causes  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  greatly 
respected  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

In  1964,  he  did  not  rim  for  reelection 
for  the  House,  but  submitted  his  name 
instead  as  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
senatorial  nomination.  At  the  Indiana 
State  Convention,  he  was  narrowly 
beaten  on  the  third  ballot. 

Don  Bruce  then  became  the  first  pres- 
ident of  the  newly  formed  Conservative 
Union,  a  group  dedicated  to  electing  con- 
servative Members  of  Congress,  regard- 
less of  their  party  affiliation. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  extendmg 
heartfelt  sympathies  and  condolences  to 
Don  Bruce's  widow  and  family  in  their 
hour  of  grief. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


KOCH  URGES  THAT  THE  DEATH  OF 
HO  CHI  MINH  BE  MARKED  WITH 
A  MUTUAL  CEASE-FIRE  AND  A 
COMMITMENT  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  WITHDRAW  ALL  OF 
ITS  TROOPS  NOW 


(Mr  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  Ho 
Chi  Minh,  the  leader  of  a  country  with 
which  we  are  now  engaged  in  war,  died. 
There  wiU  be  those  in  our  country  who 
will  take  great  satisfaction  in  his  death 
and  will  think  in  terms  of  expanding  the 
war  with  the  thought  that  his  people  will 
lose  heart  because  of  the  loss  of  his  lead- 
ership. We  would  be  better  advised  from 
the  point  of  view  of  world  peace  and  our 
own  national  interest  to  use  this  occa- 
sion to  extend  the  hand  of  friendship  to 
the  Vietnamese  people,  north  and  south, 
at  a  time  when  they  wUl  be  most  intro- 
spective in  thinking  of  the  extraordinary 
feats  of  one  of  their  national  leaders.  To 
many  of  them,  Ho  Chi  Minh  is  George 
Washington,  Abraham  Uncoln,  and  John 
Kermedy.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
him  and  knowing  that  he  was  a  tough 
and  dedicated  Communist  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  he  was  above  aU  a  patriot 
in  his  own  country.  It  is  now.  when  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  most  vulnerable, 
that  we  can  and  should  use  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  to  the  North  Vietnamese. 
•Let  this  death  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  end  the 
war  and  end  it  now  with  an  immediate 
cease-flre."  Let  us  state  that  we  will  now 
undertake  through  immediate  withdraw- 
als the  return  of  the  only  foreign  troops 
in  North  and  South  Vietnam,  namely  the 
Allied   troops   and   primarily   American 

soldiers.  .......     , 

Death  is  a  tragedy  for  the  individual 
family  and  more  than  37.000  famUies  m 
our  own  coimtry  have  suffered  that  trag- 
edy as  a  result  of  the  deaths  of  our  fine 
young  men  on  the  battlefield.  For  the 
North  Vietnamese,  Ho  Chi  Minh's  death 
is  a  national  tragedy.  ..,  ^v,  * 

Let  us  now  undertake  to  see  to  it  that 
the  greatest  tragedy  of  all;  namely,  the 
continuing  war  is  brought  to  an  end. 


The  administration's  trade-off  deal  to 
reduce  corporation  taxes  by  2  percent 
wipes  out  practically  all  Treasury  ad- 
vantage in  the  repeal  of  the  investment 
credit.  This  deal  gives  business  and  in- 
dustry a  tax  break  in  excess  of  $1.6  bil- 
lion. 

The  administration's  recommendation 
provides  Ux  reform  by  taking  relief 
away  from  the  average  taxpayer  and 
hands  it  over  to  corporations. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  gone  a  long  way  toward  mak- 
ing our  system  of  taxation  more  just.  We 
must  not  permit  our  work  to  go  down  the 
drain  by  this  kind  of  dealing  and  manip- 
ulation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  ERNEST  S. 
PETINAUD 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.    BURKE   of   Massachusetts.   Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  another  great  honor 
that  has  been  bestowed  on  Mr.  Ernest 
S  Petinaud — "Ernie"  as  he  is  affection- 
ately known  by  all  of  us  in  the  House. 
On  August  18,  1969.  at  the  Imperial 
Council  Convention  annual  sessions  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Ernie  was  recommended 
by  the  Honorable  John  H.  Hester,  im- 
perial potentate  of  the  Ancient  Egyptian 
Arabic  Order  Nobles  Mystic  Shrine  of 
North  and  South  America  and  its  Juris- 
dictions. Inc..  and  presented  to  the  im- 
perial council  for  the  degree  of  honor- 
ary past  imperial  potentate.  This  out- 
standing  honor   wiU   be   conferred   on 
Ernie  at  the  next  Imperial  Council  Con- 
vention and  sessions   at   the  Oasis  of 
Boston,  the  Desert  of  the  Great  State  of 
Massachusetts    to    be    held   August    16 
through  21.  1970. 

Ernie  is  a  great  and  noble  man  who  is 
truly  deserving  of  this  great  award.  We 
in  the  House  recognize  the  sterling  char- 
acter of  this  man  and  I  know  that  if  the 
Members  ever  establish  a  hall  of  fame  in 
the  Capitol  of  the  Uruted  States,  Ernest 
Petinaud  will  be  among  the  top  10. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the 
life,  character,  and  service  of  our  de- 
parted friend,  Donald  C.  Bruce. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


TAX  REFORM  BILL 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  was 
shocked  and  sturmed  to  learn  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  administration  opposes  the 
provisions  of  the  House-passed  tax  re- 
form bill  which  in  the  words  of  Treasury 
Secretary  David  Kennedy  provide  too 
much  relief  to  the  average  taxpayer  and 
too  little  for  the  corporate  sector  of  our 

economy.  ,       ^    > 

In  this  incredible  position,  the  adminis- 
tration underestimates  the  determma- 
tion  of  the  average  taxpayer  who 
shoulders  most  of  the  tax  burden  for 
more  equitable  treatment. 


FIVE   PRESIDENTS   HAVE    REFUSED 
TO  SPEND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
some  of  our  colleagues  rose  recently  to 
attack  the  President's  decision  not  to 
spend  a  billion  dollars  because  of  its 
inflationary  effect,  they  must  have 
known  their  self-righteous  indignation 
did  not  quite  ring  true. 

For  the  fact  is  that  the  preceding 
five  Presidents  before  Mr.  Nixon  refused 
at  one  time  or  another  to  spend  appro- 
priated funds.  

The  precedent  was  set  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  carried  on  by  each  of  his 
successors— Presidents  Truman,  Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  Johnson. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sorry  that  there  are 
some  who  find  it  expedient  to  play  poli- 
tics not  only  with  the  education  of  our 
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children  but   alao   with   the  very  real 
perllA  of  inflation. 

The  inflationary  rate  is  actually  caus- 
ing UB  to  loae  ground  in  meeting  the  ed- 
ucational n«edB  of  the  country. 

The  shrinking  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  is  a  yery  real  thing,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  solve  the  problem  by  merely 
supplementing  local  and  State  tax  dol- 
lars for  education  with  Federal  dollars. 

The  Federal  Qovemment  has  got  to 
take  the  lead  in  setting  the  tone  to  get 
our  fiscal  house  in  order,  and  we  should 
all  be  grateful  that  President  Nixon  has 
chosen  to  take  the  long-range  states- 
manlike approcu:h  to  the  problems  of 
our  times  rather  than  the  route  of  politi- 
cal expediency. 


SYRl 


I HUACKINO  CHARGE 
JANSWERED 


(Mr.  TAFt"  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revlae  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TAFT,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  August  30  Issued  the  strong- 
-est  possible  statement  condemning  the 
hijacking  of  a  TWA  aircraft  and  its  pas- 
sengers to  Sjrrla.  Labeling  the  act  as 
"piracy."  Secretary  Rogers  caUed  espe- 
cially for  the  immediate  release  of  de- 
tained passengers,  two  of  whom  are  still 
being  held  Illegally  in  Syria  today.  As 
the  Secretary  pointed  out,  Syria  is  a 
United  Nations  member,  and  its  con- 
donement  oj  this  criminal  act  In  the 
slightest  degtee  can  only  have  the  most 
serious  imputations  for  tntemational  air 
travel. 

Almost  a  week  has  now  passed  without 
suiy  satisfactory  reply  or  action.  We  can- 
not and  must  not  allow  this  situation  to 
continue.  United  Nations  and  other  In- 
ternational, Mid  United  States,  sanctions 
must  and  should  be  sought  unless  there 
Is  an  Immediate  satisfactory  response 
through  release  of  the  detainees  and  ap- 
propriate crftnlnal  prosecution  of  the 
Individuals  responsible. 


TO  LIMIT  DAYLIGHT  SAVINGS  TIME 

TO  3  Rummer  months 

(Mr.  SEBEilUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  Ito  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)        1 

Mr.  SEBEILUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducliig  a  bill  that  would  limit 
daylight  saviigs  time  to  the  3  summer 
months  of  th^  year — in  effect  from  Me- 
morial Day  to  Labor  Day. 

Under  the  present  Uniform  Time  Act, 
daylight  savings  time  is  observed  from 
the  last  Sunday  in  April  to  the  last  Sun- 
day in  Octobe^.  As  a  result,  many  of  our 
farmers,  busimessmen  and  schoolchildren 
in  rural  and;  smalltown  America  are 
forced  to  awkke,  work  and  travel  In 
darkness.         I 

The  effect  cif  this  legislation  would  be 
to  limit  the  extra  hour  of  recreation  time 
daylight  savl^igs  time  permits  to  the 
summer  months. 

Mr.  Speaker[l  am  introducing  this  leg- 
islation after]  receiving  a  surprising 
amount  of  mill  from  the  people  in  my 
district.  I  kndw  many  of  my  colleagues 


also  receive  similar  complaints  regard- 
ing daylight  savings  time.  Traveling 
throughout  my  district  during  the  recent 
congressiontd  recess,  I  am  siire  I  heard 
the  same  constituent  concerns  as  my  col- 
leagues, but  in  addition  to  the  concern 
over  our  pressing  international  and 
domestic  problems,  many  citizens  also 
asked  a  simple  question,  "Congressman, 
why  can't  we  get  this  time  thing  straight- 
ened out?" 

The  farmer  asked  me  why  he  had  to 
begin  and  end  his  working  day  in  dark- 
ness; the  concerned  mother  asked  why 
her  youngster  had  to  walk  or  ride  to 
school  without  daylight;  and  the  small 
businessman  wanted  to  know  why  the 
Uniform  Time  Act  "arranged"  the  time 
so  that  when  he  opened  his  business  it 
was  dark  outside. 

It  seems  to  me  this  issue  is  very  simple. 
Why  keep  this  extra  hour  of  recreation 
time  during  the  fall  and  spring  when  it 
forces  people  to  get  up,  travel,  and  work 
in  darkness? 

That  is  the  question  citizens  in  Kansas 
are  asking  me  and  that  is  the  question 
and  problem  I  am  h(^}ef  ul  this  bill  will 
answer. 

PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  HOUSING,  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY,  TO  SIT 
DURINQ  GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  sit  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMTITEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoiu  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUESTING  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  ISSUE  A 
PROCLAMATION  CALLING  FOR  A 
"DAY  OF  BREAD"  AND  "HARVEST 
FESTIVAL" 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  851)  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  for 
a  "Day  of  Bread"  and  "Harvest  Festival," 
and  ask  for  immediate  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 


the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject—I do  so  merely  to  establish  the 
record. 

Neither  this  resolution  nor  those  to 
follow  will  call  for  any  expenditure  from 
the  Federal  Treasury? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  I  have  amendments  to 
offer  to  take  out  the  "annual"  provision 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Rks.  861 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  as  a 
token  of  man's  gratitude  for  the  bounty  of 
nature  and  the  annual  harvest  of  farm  and 
field,  and  In  recognition  of  bread  as  a  symbol 
of  all  foods,  that  Tuesday,  the  28th  day  of 
October,  1969.  be  designated  as  a  "Day  of 
Bread"  as  a  part  of  International  observ- 
ances, and  that  the  last  week  of  October 
within  which  It  falls  be  designated  as  a 
period  of  "Harvest  Festival,"  and  In  suc- 
ceeding years  the  first  Tuesday  following 
the  first  Sunday  of  October  each  year  be 
designated  as  a  "Day  of  Bread."  and  the  week 
Itself  a  period  of  "Harvest  Festival";  and  the 
President  Is  requested  to  Issue  annually  a 
proclamation  calling  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  join  with  those  of  other 
Nations  to  observe  this  "Day  of  Bread"  and 
"Harvest  Festival"  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BT    MR.    ROGEQS   OF 
COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  I  offer  three  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Colorado:  On  page  1,  line  9,  after  the  word 
"Festival"  delete  the  comma  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

On  pctges  1  and  2,  delete  everything  com- 
mencing with  the  word  "and"  on  page  1, 
line  9,  down  through  and  Including  the 
phrase  "Harvest  Peetlval;"  on  line  2,  page  2. 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  the  word  "an- 
nually". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  FAMILY  HEALTH  WEEK 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  46)  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  designate  the 
period  beginning  November  16,  1969.  and 
ending  November  22.  1969,  as  "National 
Family  Health  Week"  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  joint  res- 
olution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

ShI.  Res.  46 

WhereM  good  health  Is  a  bleeslng  pn2ied 
above  all  others  by  every  citizen; 

Whei«ui  the  weU-belng  of  the  NaUon  de- 
nends  upon  the  maintenance  of  good  health 
Uong  all  segments  and  elements  of  our 
nopulatlon; 

Whereas  the  family  physician  performs  a 
criacal  service  to  the  Nation  in  the  mainte- 
^ce  of  health  and  the  prevenUon  of  dis- 

Whereas  the  Nation's  family  doctors  have 
a  unique  responslbiUty  in  the  Anverican 
health  care  system,  since  they  are  the  in- 
dividual's primary  source  of  contact  with  the 
medical  profession; 

Whereas  the  dedicaUon  and  skUl  of  family 
nhysiclans  have  served  as  the  foundation  of 
medical  progress  in  this  Nation; 

Wherees  the  family  doctor's  role  as  a 
nhvsician  and  coimselor  to  the  whole  per- 
lon  and  the  enttre  family  embraces  the 
widest  scope  of  basic  medical  neceesity.  in- 
cluding advice  on  subjects  ranging  from  per- 
sonal health  to  family  planning  to  emo- 
tional well-being;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Academy  of  Gen- 
eral Practice,  national  professional  associa- 
tion of  family  physicians  is  conducting  a 
continuing  effort  to  educate  the  public  in  the 
nroeress  of  our  health  care  system  and  sup- 
^rts  measures  for  its  improvement:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Members 
of  the  Ninety-first  Congress  request  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  officially  to  pro- 
claim the  week  of  November  16  to  22  as 
National  Family  Health  Week  as  a  means  of 
focusing  national  attention  during  the  year 
upon  the  accomplishments  of  the  American 
health  care  system  and  the  central  role 
plaved  by  the  family  physician  in  the  main- 
tenance of  superior  medical  care  for  Ameri- 
cans of  all  ages  and  from  all  walks  of  life. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEEED    BT    MB.    ROGERS   OF 
COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Colorado:  On  pagee  1  and  2,  strike  out  aU 
"whereas"  clauses. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  VON  STEUBEN 
MEMORIAL  DAY 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res  250) 
authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  proclaim  Septem- 
ber 17  1969,  General  von  Steuben 
Memorial  Day  for  the  observance  and 
commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Gen. 
Priedrich  WUhebn  von  Steuben  and  ask 
for  immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 

resolution.  ,  ^^     ,  ,  j. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  j<rfnt 

resolution.  ^.  _^       ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 

follows: 

H.J.  Rxs.  260 

WhereM  It  is  sought  to  pay  homage  and 
respect  to  the  memory  and  achievements  of 
G«neral  Priedrich  Wilhelm  von  Steuben,  who 
came  to  our  shores  on  December  1,  1777,  to 
offer  hla  heart  and  his  hand  to  assist  in  our 
struggle  for  Independence,  and  his  heroic 
deeds  are  emblazoned  in  the  hlatory  of  oui 
country:  and 

WhereM  the  hero,  born  in  Magdeburg. 
Prussia,  on  September  17,  1730,  did  join  with 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge  and  devote  him- 
self with  great  resolve  and  effect  to  the 
bolBterlng  up  and  reorganlzaUon  of  our 
soldiers,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Mon- 
mouth and  Yorktown;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Major  General  von 
Steuben  waa  instrumental  in  promulgating 
the  drill  regulations  and  regulations  for 
order  and  discipline  of  the  troops  of  the 
United  States  which  were  adopted  by  Con- 
gress on  March  29,  1779,  and  In  addition  h« 
is  historically  credited  with  the  f\indamental 
Idea  of  the  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  State*  of  America  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  deeig- 
naUng  the  17th  of  September  1969  as  General 
von  Steuben  Memorial  Day,  palling  upon 
officials  of  the  Government  to  display  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  on  all  governmental 
buildings,  and  inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities  to  oom- 
memorate  the  birth  and  services  to  the 
United  States  of  General  von  Steuben. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  support  of  my  bill.  House  Joint 
Resolution  250,  to  proclaim  September 
17  1969,  General  von  Steuben  Day  for 
the  observance  and  commemoration  of 
the  birth  of  Gen.  Priedrich  Wllhehn  von- 
Steuben. 

General  von  Steuben  came  to  our 
shores  December  1,  1777,  to  assist  in  our 
struggle  for  independence.  He  distin- 
guished himself  both  in  battle  and  in 
the  training  of  troops.  In  addition,  he  is 
historically  credited  with  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  establishment  of  the 
U.S.  Mihtary  Academy  at  West  Point. 

Throughout  our  Nation's  history, 
German  Americans  have  been  deeply 
rooted  in  the  spirit  of  America  in  the 
tradition  of  Von  Steuben.  Their  contri- 
butions to  the  United  States  have  been 
outstanding,  both  hi  terms  of  quality  and 
quantity. 

The  Steuben  Society  of  America  is 
particularly  devoted  to  keeping  aUve  the 
memory  and  lofty  principles  of  General 
von  Steuben.  Those  principles — duty, 
justice,  tolerance,  and  charity— are  as 
basic  to  the  survival  of  American  de- 
mocracy today  as  they  were  to  the  win- 
ning of  our  Revolutionary  War  nearly 
two  centuries  ago. 

Each  and  every  person,  by  virtue  ol 
membership  in  the  Steuben  Society  has 
assumed  responslbiUty  for  nurturing  the 
good  seeds  of  dedicated  and  stanch  citi- 
zenship planted  by  past  generations.  It  is 
only  fitting  that  we  join  with  the 
Steuben  Society  and  all  other  German 
Americans  in  offlclaUy  recognizing  Gen- 
eral von  Steuben.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  House  Joint  Resolution  250  to 
commemorate  the  birth  and  services  to 
the  United  States  of  a  man  whose  fore- 


most concern  was  for  the  welfare,  the 
happiness,  the  growth,  and  the  safety  of 
our  Nation. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    ME.    KOOTMS    OF 
COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado: On  pages  1  and  2  strike  out  all 
"whereas"  clauses. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  thne,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
matters  relating  to  the  resolutions  just 

passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  166] 


Adair 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Baring 
Berry 
Blaggl 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Brademas 
Brock 
Brotzman 
BroyhiU.  NO. 
Bjrme,  Pa. 
Cahill 
Carey 
CeUer 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Corbett 
Corman 
Culver 
Dawson 
Dingell 
Dulski 
Edwards,  La. 
E^sch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Flndley 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford, 
William  D. 


Fraser 

Gannatz 

Gibbons 

Ooodllng 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Gubser 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hays 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hollfleld 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Kirwan 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Lowenstein 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McEwen 

MacGregor 

MaUllard 

Melcher 

Mills 

Morton 

Myers 

Obey 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 
Ottinger 


p>assman 

Patman 

PoUock 

PoweU 

Qulllen 

Rees 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Snyder 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  WU. 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Tleman 

Tunney 

UdaU 

White 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wyman 
Young 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  329 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 

a  quorum.  .. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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CHILD    PROrrBCnON    ACT    OP    1969 

Mr.  STA(jCrERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  o|  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  ^nlon  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <HR.  7621*  to  amend  the 
Federal  Hazirdous  Substances  Act  to 
protect  childi-en  from  toys  and  other 
articles  intended  for  use  by  children 
which  are  haiardous  due  to  the  presence 
of  electrical,  i^iechanlcal.  or  thermal  haz- 
ards, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  ofFered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia!, 

The  motionl  was  agreed  to. 

IS  THE  CaMMnTM  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  bf  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7621.  with 
Mr.  Gallagher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  ijead  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  ride,  the 
gentleman  filom  West  Virginia  »Mr. 
SxAcaaws)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Springer)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  before  us  j  today  is  an  expansion  of 
the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act, 
;ed  in  1960.  and  today's  bill 
as  the  Child  Protection 


September  ^,  1969 


which  was  p; 
will  be  know 
Act  of  1969 

We  though 
fording  proti 
age.  but  we  f 


toys  that  are 
injuries  and 
country.  I  cor 
as  well  as  the 
this  bill  to  thf 
This  is  a  bil 
portant   to   tl 


earlier  that  we  were  af- 
tion  and  complete  cover- 
„  .  .  .  pund  out  since  that  time 
that  this  is  not  true.  The  National  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety  has  come  up 
with  three  citegories  of  articles  and 
bngerous  and  which  cause 
|eath  to  children  in  this 
iratulate  the  Commission 
Subcommittee  for  bringing 
I  floor, 
which  I  think  is  very  im- 

^ --    .-Jb  Nation   and   to  nearly 

every  household  in  the  land,  especially 
those  who  ha\4  children.  I  congratulate 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  Mr.  Moss, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
Keith,  as  well! as  all  of  the  members  of 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the  passage  of 
the  Child  Prot<»ction  Act  of  1966,  of  the 
nearly  56  millicn  children  under  15  years 
of  age  in  this  land,  15,000  of  them  met 
accidental  death  last  year.  Many  of 
those  deaths  (an  be  attributed  to  the 
kinds  of  things  we  are  trying  to  ban  here. 
More  than  hal:  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  diei  ^  a  result  of  accidents  in 
1"66.  the  latest  year  for  which  I  have 
figures,  were  preschool  children.  Of  the 
20  million  nonfatal  accidents  in  the 
United  States,  10  million  of  them  af- 
fected children  under  the  age  of  16. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  number  of 
children  dying  from  accidents  is  higher 
than  the  combined  number  of  deaths 
from  cancer,  contagious  diseases,  heart 
disease,  and  gastroenteritis  for  this  age 
group.  These  striking  figures  point  out 
■'  passing  this  additional 


the  urgency  ol 


legislation  to  protect  our  children  against 
hazards  which  are  found  in  various  toys 
and  other  articles  intended  for  use  by 
youngsters.  Too  many  unreasonably  haz- 
ardous articles  for  children  are  for  sale 
in  the  marketplace  today.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  this  legislation  today  will  help 
to  correct  or  eliminate  many  of  these 
hazards.  I  am  sure  that  each  Member 
of  the  House  who  has  children  would 
not  want  to  wake  up  some  morning  and 
find  that  their  children  are  one  of  these 
statistics.  May  your  children  not  become 
one.  We  are  hopeful  this  bill,  which  in 
my  opinion  is  a  good  one,  will  pass. 

The  committee  thought  it  was  a  good 
one.  and  it  came  out  of  the  subcommit- 
tee unanimously.  It  came  to  the  full 
committee,  and  it  came  out  of  the  full 
committee  unanimously.  We  report  it  to 
the  House  in  that  way,  and  we  urge  that 
it  be  passed. 

There  are  some  explanations  that  I 
should  give  about  the  bill,  probably.  This 
will  be  very  brief.  I  am  sure  that  they 
will  be  understood  by  everyone.  These  are 
the  amendments  that  have  been  made  to 
the  original  act. 

Section  1  provides  a  short  title  called 
the  "Child  Protection  Act  of  1969." 

Section  2  amends  the  act  by  adding 
children's  toys  and  articles  which  pre- 
sent electrical,  mechanical,  or  thermal 
hazards. 

Section  2<b)  amends  the  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  to  establish  procedures 
by  which  items  which  have  mechanical, 
thermal,  or  electrical  hazards  may  be 
designated  as  banned  hazards  and  thus 
kept  off  the  market. 

Section  2(C)  defines  electrical,  me- 
chanical, and  thermal  hazards. 

Section  3  is  a  clarification  to  establish 
that  combustible  items  with  a  flash  point 
of  80  to  150  degrees  will  be  subject  to 
regulation. 

Section  4  requires  the  repurchase  of 
banned  hazai-dous  substances  by  the 
sellers  and  prescribes  the  procedures  by 
which  these  repurchases  are  made. 

Section  5  provides  that  the  effective 
date  shall  be  on  the  16th  date  after 
enactment. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  ex- 
plains the  bill  fairly  well.  As  I  said,  there 
was  no  opposition  from  any  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  committee.  All 
who  appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
were  for  the  bill.  No  one  opposed  it.  I 
urge  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7621.  to 
amend  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  to  protect  children  from  toys 
and  other  articles  intended  for  use  by 
children  which  are  hazardous  due  to  the 
presence  of  electrical,  mechanical,  or 
thermal  hazards. 

This  legislation,  recommended  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety 
in  its  interim  report  of  February  26,  1969, 
would  close  a  gap  in  the  existing  law 
which  presently  defines  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance as  one  which  is  toxic,  corrosive,  an 
irritant,  a  strong  sensitizer,  flammable, 
radioactive,  or  which  generates  pressure 


through  heat  or  other  means.  This  bill 
before  us  would  enlarge  that  definition 
to  include  electrical,  mechanical,  and 
thermal  hazards  as  to  children's  toys  and 
articles. 

Hearings  conducted  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  in  New 
York  and  Boston  in  1968  revealed  shock- 
ing testimony  of  children's  toys  and  ar- 
ticles that  present  hazards.  Some  of  the 
toys  contain  sharp  projections  whicli 
might  puncture  the  eye  or  the  throat 
extremely  hard  or  sharp  surfaces  which 
could  cause  cuts  or  puncture  wounds  and 
abrasions.  Others  have  heated  surfaces 
which  could  give  a  child  a  burn  while 
others  still  may  give  a  child  an  electric 
shock.  There  were  other  toys  identified 
whose  parts  could  easily  be  inhaled  in 
the  course  of  use. 

I  was  particularly  concerned  over  tes- 
timony that  was  received  by  the  Commis- 
sion regarding  baby  cribs,  and  p>articu- 
larly  the  "Kiddie  Koop. "  which  is  de- 
signed with  a  netted  lid  or  top  to  keep  a 
child  from  climbing  out.  At  least  two 
known  infant  deaths  were  reported  to  the 
Commission,  and  many  more  were  sus- 
pected as  a  result  of  the  lid  falling  on  the 
neck  of  the  infant.  It  was  further  esti- 
mated in  testimony  before  the  Commis- 
sion that  more  than  200  Infants  strangle 
in  their  cribs  as  their  bodies  become 
caught  in  the  too  widely  spaced  slats. 
Information  about  these  preventable  dis- 
asters and  the  progress  being  made  by 
the  Commission  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention last  year,  and  I  had  hoped  that 
private  industry  would  have  been  more 
cooperative  with  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Product  Safety  in  its  work.  Evi- 
dently, this  was  not  the  case,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  the  "Kiddie  Koop  "  de- 
clined to  testify  at  Commission  hearings, 
although  they  were  invited  to  do  so. 

I  firmly  believe  that  gaps  in  the  exist- 
ing law  must  be  closed,  and  earlier  this 
year  I  introduced  H.R.  7509  to  amend  the 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  and  to  ac- 
complish primarily  what  Is  achieved  in 
the  legislation  before  us  today. 

The  need.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  leg- 
islation is  great.  Of  the  nearly  56  million 
U.S.  children  under  15  years  of  age,  more 
than  15.000  die  each  year  from  accidents, 
a  rate  of  28  per  100.000  population.  More 
than  half  of  the  number  of  children  who 
died  as  a  result  of  accidents  in  1966  were 
preschool  children.  Of  the  20  million  non- 
fatal accidents  that  occur  in  and  around 
the  home.  10  million  affect  children 
under  the  age  of  16. 

Hundreds  of  thermal,  mechanical,  and 
electrical  hazards  are  present  in  the  vast 
array  of  toys  and  other  articles  intended 
for  use  by  children,  and  these  hazards 
produce  thousands  of  injuries  and  deaths 
annually. 

I  am  confident  that  this  body  will 
overwhelmingly  approve  this  legislation 
to  reduce  such  injuries  and  deaths  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  to  protect 
children  from  hazardous  substances 
and  toys  which  are  dangerous  has 
been  recognized  by  Congress  for  some 
years.  In  1966  the  Hazardous  Substances 
Act  was  amended  so  that  toys  which  con- 
tained anything  which  was  determined  to 
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he  such  a  substance  could  be  rendered 
unmarketable.  At  the  same  time,  things 
to  be  used  around  the  household  which 
were  found  to  be  too  dangerous  in  the 
course  of  ordinary  use  were  also  so  desig- 
nated It  seemed  to  us  at  the  time  that 
the  necessary  authorities  had  been 
created  to  protect  the  users  of  such  items 
from  unwarranted  and  unnecessary 
danger.  It  now  appears  that  the  author- 
ity granted  was  not  broad  enough. 

The  90th  Congress  created  a  Product 
Safety  Commission  with  an  assignment 
to  explore  the  entire  practical  and  legal 
nroblems  concerned  with  the  safety  of 
consumer  products.  It  was  this  Commis- 
sion that  looked  into  the  situation  sur- 
rounding the  sale  and  use  of  children  s 
toys  and  discovered  that  certain  hazards 
do  exist  and  are  not  covered  by  present 

The  list  of   examples  of   potentially 
dangerous  toys  cited  in  the  committee 
report  is  enough  to  convince  anyone  that 
somewhat  more  protection  by  way  of  leg- 
islation is  needed.  We  know  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  completely  protect  all  or  per- 
haps any  consumer  from  every  conceiv- 
able danger.  Children  particularly   are 
attracted    to    it.    The    improvised    toys 
created  out  of  the  imagination  of  chil- 
dren can  be  at  times  the  most  dangerous 
toys  imaginable.  Sticks  and  stones  and 
rusty  nails  can  become  playthings  in  the 
activities  and   the   games  of  children. 
That  is  no  reason,  however,   that  we 
should  fail  to  protect  these  same  children 
from  unnecessary  hazards  in  toys  that 
are  manufactured  and  distributed  m  the 
market.  ^  ,    . 

The  fact  that  a  toy  is  on  the  market 
is  undoubtedly  some  assurance  to  the 
adult  buying  that  toy  that  it  is  reason- 
ably safe  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
intended.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
certain  toys  which  generate  heat  can 
be  very  dangerous  not  only  to  the  child 
using  the  toy  but  to  the  entire  surround- 
ings. Dangers  to  children  or  anyone  else 
handling  devices  whether  toys  or  other- 
wise which  can  produce  lethal  electric 
shock  hardly  need  exposition  here.  Me- 
chanical hazards  are  rather  harder  to  ex- 
plain   and    to    visualize    and    certainly 
harder  to  regulate.  In  many  instances 
the  answer  is  in  proper  and  prompt  label- 
ing rather  than  baruDing,  but  both  must 
be  considered.  There  are  examples  of 
mechanical  devices  which  can  shatter, 
cut  or  pimcture  far  more  easily  than 
should  be  the  case  with  anything  proper- 
ly put  in  the  hands  of  chUdren  for  play. 
This  bill  would  grant  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  sort  out  those  items  and  those 
substances  which  present  an  undue  haz- 
ard and  ban  them  from  the  market  or 
require  proper  cautionary  labeling  as  the 
particular   case  may   require.   The  bill 
does   provide   for   administrative   safe- 
guards against  hasty  and  unnecessary 
action  and  provides  a  right  to  those  who 
would  produce,  import  or  distribute  toys 
to  present  a  case  to  have  a  hearing  and  if 
necessary  judicial  review.  To  many  peo- 
ple   the    inclusion    of    such    provisions 
which  are  not  only  proper  but  traditional 
in  our  form  of  government  amount  to 
weakening  the  protections  provided  by 
the  law.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 


In  the  bill  before  us  today  if  it  appears 
to  the  Secretary  that  an  article  or  device 
presents  an  imminent  hazard  to  public 
health,  he  can  ban  its  sale  immediately. 
There  will  still  be  opportunity  for  hear- 
ings and  all  of  the  other  protections  that 
the  persons  affected  by  them  should  have 
a  right  to  expect,  but  in  such  a  case,  while 
the  argument  goes  on,  the  product  is  not 
on  the  market.  If  it  is  very  questionable 
that  the  danger  exists  or  is  great  enough 
to  justify  banning  the  product,  the  ad- 
ministrative process  is  followed  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  course  of  action. 

Another   feature    of    this   bill   which 
should  have  a  dampening  effect  on  those 
who    would    knowingly    sell    dangerous 
products  is  the  requirement  for  repur- 
chase. It  starts  at  the  top  and  extends 
down  to  the   ultimate  purchaser.  The 
buyer  of  the  article  may  return  it  to  his 
retailer  who  must  repurchase  it.  The  re- 
tailer then  may  do  the  same  with  his 
distributor,  who  may  in  turn  make  his 
appropriate  claim  on  the  manufacturer. 
Since  this  bill  does  not  create  a  new 
program  but  merely  expands  one  al- 
ready in  being,  there  is  no  separate  and 
express  authorization  of  appropriations 
to    be    included.    The    Department    of 
Health,    Education,    anc'    Welfare   esti- 
mates,   however,    that    over    a    3-year 
period  the  administration  of  this  act  will 
cost  approximately  $4V2  million. 

This  bill  is  a  logical  addition  to  the 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  and  ap- 
proaches the  problem  in  a  positive  and 
evenhanded  manner.  I  recommend  it  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairn.an,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  take  it  that  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  subcommittee  which  held 
the  hearings  on  this  legislation,  feel  that 
protection  against  chemical  substances 
is  adequately  handled  in  the  original 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act;  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  stated  it  correctly. 

Mr    HALL.  This  is   important.  It  is 
also  important  that  the  Members  reaUze 
that  that  legislation  was  well  enough 
done  in  Its  original  concept  and  imple- 
mentation, so  that  no  further  amend- 
ment was  necessary.  In  my  opinion  the 
production  of  toys  for  children  with  paint 
where  chemical  absorption  and  so  forth 
is  important  and  conducive  at  least  to 
plumbism   dead  poisoning).  If  we  are 
adequately  protected,  we  need  no  fur- 
ther amendment,  and  adding  thermal, 
mechanical,  and  electrical  is  most  worth 
while  and  I  commend  the  committee. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  Ills  .contribution. 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Child 
Protection  Act  of  1969  is  both  a  neces- 
sary and  desirable  piece  of  legislation, 
and  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  House  wUl 
adopt  it  overwhelmingly. 

This  legislation  was  not  hastily  ar- 
rived at.  In  hearings  last  year,  the  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety  documented 


dozens  of  cases  of  strangulation,  asphyxi- 
ation, electrical  shocks,  punctures,  cuts, 
and  bums — all  caused  by  hazardous  toys. 

Among  the  himdreds  of  csises  of 
dangerous  toys,  the  Commission  found 
such  things  as — 

Archery  sets  with  rubber-tipped 
arrows.  The  tips  are  easily  removable 
and  the  arrow  then  becomes  extremely 
dangerous ; 

Toy  stoves,  irons,  and  so  forth,  that 
heat  up  to  extraordinary  temperatures 
and  can  easily  burn  a  child,  600  degrees; 

Dolls  whose  face  and  hair  are  highly 
flammable ; 

Compressed  air  guns  that  could  dam- 
age a  child's  hearing  if  shot  off  near  his 
ear; 

Jequirity  beads  used  in  children  s 
necklaces  and  dolls  eyes  that  could  be 
fatal  if  swallowed; 

Baby  teethers  filled  with  contaminated 
water; 

Baby  rattles  containing  sharp  stones; 
Chemical  sets  that  can  be  used  to  pro- 
duce hazardous  mixtures; 
Toy  space  rockets  with  sharp  metal 

fins;  ^    ^., 

Cap  guns  that  can  shoot  projectiles  up 
to  CO  miles  per  hour; 

Toy  bunnies  held  together  with  pro- 
jecting sharp  spikes; 

Blowguns  in  which  the  projectile  can 
be  swallowed  if  the  child  blows  in  in- 
stead of  out; 

Floating  baby  pool  seats  that  can  turn 
over  if  the  child  rocks  excessively; 

Teddy  bears  with  eyes  that  are  really 
heads  of  tacks  that  can  be  removed; 

Dolls  whose  parts  are  held  on  with 
pins;  and 
Toy   garden  tools  with  sharp  metal 

edges. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  most  toy  manu- 
facturers are  negligent.  Quite  the  con- 
trary: the  vast  majority  of  toymakers 
are  responsible  and  safety -conscious 
manufacturers  whose  products  are  safe 
and  reliable.  It  is  only  a  few  manufac- 
turers and  importers,  whose  products  do 
not  measure  up  to  the  standards  f  oUowed 
by  the  rest  of  the  industry,  who  are  the 
suppliers  of  the  dangerous  products. 

So  the  vast  majority  of  toy  manufac- 
turers concurred  in  the  Commission's 
recommendations,  which  are  embodied  in 
the  bill  before  us  today.  It  calls  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  survey 
toys  and  other  children's  items  on  the 
market  to  determine  if  they  pose  "ther- 
mal, electrical,  or  mechanical  hazards 
tlirough  reasonable,  foreseeable  handling 


or  use.  ^^         , 

The  FDA  must  adhere  to  the  rule- 
making procedures  of  the  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  However,  there  is  pro- 
vision in  the  act  for  immediate  banning 
of  the  sale  of  a  substance  which  poses  an 
imminent  danger  to  health,  subject  to 
later  administrative  and  judicial  review. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  in  the  case 
of  a  banned  item,   the  manufacturer 
would  have  to  repurchase  the  items  from 
the   retaUers.   This   protects   the   reUil 
store  owner  from  being  stuck  with  un- 
sellable stock,  and  places  the  loss  where 
it  properly  belongs— on  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  dangerous  toy. 

This  legislation  will,  to  be  sure,  cost 
money— nearly  half  a  million  dollars  the 
first  year,  rising  to  $1.3  miUion  in  1972. 
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But  it  i£  a  ^all  price  to  pay  for  the 
protection  of  our  children.  I  believe  that 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee have  done  a  good  Job  with  this  bill— 
I  strongly  ui^e  its  passage. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRI1>|GER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Naw  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  th^s  legisIaUon. 

Mr.  Chair^ian.  a  baby  strangles  to 
death  on  a  llflded  crib  cover,  a  little  girl 
suffers  thlrd-idegree  bums  from  a  play 
oven,  a  boy  punctures  his  eye  when  a  top 
falls  off  of  hi4  toy.  These  tragedies  could 
have  been  and  must  be  averted. 

We  have  before  us  today  a  bill  that 
could  prevent,  some  of  these  accidents.  It 
is  the  Child  jProtection  Act  of  1969.  I 
cosponsored  a|  similar  bill  in  February  to 
protect  children  from  toys  and  other 
products  intended  for  their  use  which 
might  constit^ite  an  electrical,  mechan- 
ical or  thermil  hazard. 

I  also  testifled  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the 
House-Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Cominittee  in  favor  of  the  Child  Protec- 
tion Act  in  Mai^  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Chalnmn,  it  is  inexcusable  that 
more  than  1^,000  children  die  in  the 
United  States  leach  year  from  accidents. 
Over  50  perceht  of  these  are  preschool 
children. 

The  Senate  realized  the  importance  of 
this  Child  Protection  Act  and  passed  it, 
June  30.  It  Is  how  time  for  this  body  to 
act. 

Dangerous  alnd  deadly  toys  flood  the 
market  each  y^ar.  This  situation  cannot 
be  allowed  to  eicist. 

Certainly,  tc^  manufacturers  are  not 
intentionally  negligent,  but  children  do 
not  always  use  [toys  as  they  are  intended. 
The  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  has  recqmmended  an  amendment 
to  strengthen  the  Child  Protection  Act 
of  1966.  The  bill  before  us  today  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  to  ban  hazardous  substances 
and  remove  them  from  the  interstate 
market. 

It  attacks  a  taumber  of  hazards  such 
as  sharp  or  pritruding  edges,  fragmen- 
tation, explosioh.  strangulation,  suffoca- 
tion, asphyxiation,  electrical  shock,  and 
heated  surf  acesj 

It  also  reqiires  the  repurchase  of 
banned  hazardous  substances  by  manu- 
facturers, distrfcutors,  or  dealers. 

Mr.  Chairmaa,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  Child  Protection  Act  of  1969 
Mr.  STAGG131S.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  timei  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr 
Barrett) .  i 

'By  unanimotis  consent.  Mr.  Barkett 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

THZ   STTTJATIOM   IN   NOBTHSEN  IRELAND 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
situation  in  Northern  Ireland,  which  has 
resulted  in  miich  bloodshed  and  de- 
stroyed much  Droperty.  has  saddened 
many  a  face  and  heart  here  at  home.  It 
is  most  unfortunate  that  the  grand  folk 
of  the  Old  Sod  lave  found  it  necessary 
to  turn  to  the  si  reels,  particularly  since 
such  actions  hiive  never  settled  any- 
thing. The  situa  ion  is  another  smolder- 
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Ing  ember  from  which  a  flame  can  ignite 
people  of  differing  religious  beliefs  in 
many  countries. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope,  and  I  am  certain 
that  of  my  colleagues,  that  cooler  heads 
will  prevail  to  settle  the  internal  prob- 
lems of  Northern  Ireland.  We  not  only 
hope  and  ask  for  peace  and  tranquility 
between  religious  groups  in  Northern 
Ireland,  but  the  establishment  of  love 
and  affection  for  all  the  peoples  through- 
out the  world. 

We  also  hope  that  Great  Britain  will 
interpose  In  Northern  Ireland  to  see  that 
all  peoples  have  equal  rights  and  the 
right  for  each  to  serve  God  in  his  own 
individual  way. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois      (Mr. 

MiKVA). 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me. 

I  am  concerned  about  some  of  the  lan- 
guage that  was  added  to  subsection  (s) 
of  paragraph  7  which  says  that  an  arti- 
cle may  be  determined  to  present  a 
mechanical  hazard  because  the  article — 
or  any  part  or  accessory  thereof — may  be 
aspirated  or  ingested. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
clarify  a  point  about  the  language  which 
is  being  added  to  the  act.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  no  toy  shall  be  considered 
hazardous  simply  because  it  is  small.  It 
is  possible  to  get  that  from  the  language 
because  anything  th&t  is  small  might  be 
aspirated  or  ingested. 

From  reading  the  committee's  report 
on  the  bill  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  committee  did  not  intend  that  some- 
thing should  be  determined  to  be  haz- 
ardous just  because  it  is  small. 
Am  I  correct  on  that? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  that  that  was  not 
the  intent  of  the  committee,  because  the 
article  or  toy  must  "present  an  unrea- 
sonable risk  of  personal  injury  or  ill- 
ness," so  that  the  size  alone  does  not 
necessarily  constitute  a  hazard. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
In  other  words.  I  assimie.  then,  that  what 
was  referred  to  here  as  small  relates  to  a 
toy  with  tiny  parts  which  might  break 
off,  and  therefore  could  become  an  un- 
reasonable risk. 

Mr.   STAGGERS.   I  believe   the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  is  the  right  language, 
and  I  believe  it  is  self  explanatory,  and 
I  again  assure  the  gentleman  that  size  is 
not  a  controlling  factor. 
Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.  ROGE-RS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  will 
yield  further,  I  think  probably  the  thing 
that  the  committee  did  have  in  mind,  as 
I  recall  the  discussion,  was  the  fact  that 
in  bubble  gimi  machines  sometimes  they 
had  very  small  items  that  would  qualify 
under   the   unreasonable   risk.   In   that 
respect  size  might  become  important  in 
connection  with  a  dangerous  or  hazard- 
ous risk.  I  think  we  should  not  leave  the 
impression  that  size  has  absolutely  noth- 


ing to  do  with  it,  because  size  might  b*^ 
one  of  the  factors  that  would  go  to  deter 
mine  whether  it  was  reasonable  or  not 
r^sonable,  and  I  beUeve  that  would  be 
the  feeling  of  the  committee 

Ato.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman  win 
yield  further,  the  language  says  "which 
presents  an  unreasonable  risk,"  and  that 
would  have  to  be  within  the  discretion 
of  the  Department.  Small  or  large  the 
design  or  manufacture  of  an  item  must 
present  an  unreasonable  risk  of  personal 
injury. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  think  that 
that  IS  true,  but  I  also  think  that  small- 
ness  could  be  one  of  the  factors 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  could  be 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Of  unreason- 
ableness. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  such  time 

as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 

from  Louisiana  ( Mr.  Waggonner  ) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman   I 

thank   the  gentleman   for  yielding  me 

this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  perfectly 
well  what  the  committee  is  attempting 
to  do  here,  and  of  course  something  needs 
to  be  done  because  there  are  hazardous 
substances  and  materials  utilized  in  the 
manufacture  of  these  toys. 

On  page  9  of  the  biU,  subparagraph  2 
we  talk  about  the  distributor  of  any  such 
article  or  substance  repurchasing  from 
a  buyer  of  an  article  under  certain  con- 
ditions. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  for 
the  Record  just  exactly  what  we  are 
talking  about.  We  are  talking  about  a 
distributor,  because  in  our  scheme  of 
manufacturing  in  the  United  States 
sometimes  a  distributor  can  be  a  manu- 
facturer, but  it  is  not  necessarily  always 
so. 


Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  where 
an  article  is  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  and  is  distributed  by  some  broker 
for  example,  if  the  distributor  or  the 
dealer  then  repurchases  an  unsatisfac- 
tory item,  this  dealer  can  in  turn  go  back 
to  the  distributor,  and  the  distributor 
who  then  repurchases  can  demand  a  re- 
fund from  the  manufacturer? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Am  I  correct  as 
well,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  assuming  that 
under  the  language  as  contained  in  the 
legislation  a  distributor  or  dealer  who 
markets  a  foreign  product  has  no  come- 
back on  the  foreign  manufactiu-er  be- 
cause, of  course,  we  cannot  legislate  in 
that  direction,  but  runs  that  risk  himself? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct;  he 
takes  this  risk  when  it  is  brought  in  and 
it  would  have  to  be  either  a  dealer  or  a 
distributor  or  whoever  imports  the 
product. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  and 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  for  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  floor  to  protect  children  from 
certain  hazardous  toys  and  articles. 


I  have  been  very  much  concerned 
about  the  problem  of  lead  poiaonlng 
among  children  which  is  particularly 
prevalent  where  children  living  in 
dilapidated  housing  eat  bits  of  old  lead 
based  psunt  which  peels  and  chips  off. 

I  have  introduced  three  bills  intended 
to  combat  lead  poisoning. 

H.R.  9191,  which  is  also  H.R.  13256 
with  18  cosponsors.  has  been  referred  to 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  I  have  discussed  it  with  the 
chairman  and  had  hoped  that  its  pro- 
visions could  be  included  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  ChUd  Protection 
Act  of  1969.  However,  I  am  advised  by 
the  Parliamentarian  that  it  is  not 
germane  to  the  pending  bUl.  Therefore, 
I  will  not  offer  it  as  an  amendment,  but 
I  urge  the  committee  to  hold  prompt 
hearmgs. 

H  R  9191,  the  Lead  Based  Pamt  Poi- 
soning Elimination  Act  of  1969.  would 
establish  a  fund  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  from 
which  the  Secretary  could  make  grants 
to  local  governments  so  that  they  could 
develop  programs  to  identify  and  treat 
individuals  afflicted  by  lead  poisoning. 
These  grants  would  not  exceed  75  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  development  and  execu- 
tion of  the  approved  program  during  a 
3-vear  period. 

The  local  programs  would  be  aimed  at 
tackling  the  problem  in  one  of  several 
ways:  . 

It  would  be  educational  and  explam 
the  dangers  and  prevalence  of  lead  poi- 
soning to  parents,  educators,  and  local 
health  officials. 

It  would  include  a  community  tesUng 
program  to  detect  the  presence  of  lead 
poisoning  and  Insure  immediate  medical 
treatment  for  those  affected. 

There  would  be  a  foUowup  program 
to  prevent  those  who  have  had  lead 
poisoning  from  being  reexposed. 

The  program  would  also  have  to  in- 
volve residents  of  the  areas  who  would 
be  trained,  educated,  and  given  the  nec- 
essai-y  information  so  that  they  could 
be  employed,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  in  the  program. 

Largely  ignored  in  the  past,  only  re- 
cently has  the  nature  and  effects  of  lead 
poisoning,  one  of  the  most  widespread 
diseases  afflicting  children  in  our  urban 
centers  today,  become  known. 

Recognizing  the  danger  of  lead-based 
paint,  many  localities  have  outlawed  its 
use  on  the  interior  surfaces  of  housing. 
But  where  old  coats  of  lead-based  paint 
remain,  it  peels  and  falls  off.  In  the  di- 
lapidated housing  in  our  inner  cities, 
children  easily  get  their  hands  on  the 
pieces  of  paint  and  plaster  that  have 
fallen  from  the  walls  and  ceilings  and  eat 
it— this  is  how  they  get  lead  poisoning. 
Children  living    in   substandard   city 
slums  are  exposed  daily  to  this  health 
hazard.  It  has  been  estimated  that  be- 
tween 25,000  and  30,000  New  York  City 
children  a  year  suffer  from  lead  poison- 
ing. Recent  studies  in  Cleveland.  Chi- 
cago, and  Baltimore  show  that  5  to  10 
percent  of  the  children  tested  had  lead 
levels  serious  enough  to  qualify  them  as 
poisoned. 

The  New  York  Times  of  September  1. 
1969,  carried  an  article  about  a  survey 


done  in  the  Brownsville  section  of  Brook- 
lyn by  Brooklyn  College  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps.  Evidence  of  lead 
poisoning  was  found  in  some  45  percent 
of  the  famiUes  interviewed.  Of  the  400 
families  reached  in  this  door-to-door 
survey,  182  cases  of  lead  poisoning  were 
foimd;  94  had  to  be  hospitalized. 

To  make  the  problem  worse,  lead 
poisoning  cases  are  seldom  reported.  For 
example,  in  New  York,  cases  of  the  di- 
sease are  reported  only  after  it  has 
reached  its  most  critical  stages. 

When  it  has  gotten  this  far,  lead  poi- 
soning produces  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy, 
permanent  mental  retardation,  and 
death.  Between  1954  and  1964,  128  chil- 
dren died  of  lead  poisoning  in  New  York; 
in  the  last  10  years  138  have  died  in  Chi- 
cago. In  May  a  2-year-old  girl  died  in 
Newark. 

Because  available  funds  are  so  scarce 
in  our  cities,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
cope  with  this  problem.  For  this  reason. 
Federal  assistance  is  necessary  if  the 
causes  and  effects  of  lead-based  paint 
iwisoning  are  to  be  eliminated.  Congress 
must  take  the  lead  in  arresting  this  di- 
sease and  ending  these  unnecessary 
deaths. 

I  introduced  three  bills— HH.  9191. 
H.R.  9192,  and  H.R.  11699— in  March, 
and  then  again  in  July  with  18  of  my 
colleagues,  which  would  deal  with  this 
problem.  These  three  bills  attempt  to  al- 
leviate, and  hopefully  terminate  this  lead 
poisoning  epidemic  in  our  cities'  children. 
I  have  already  explained  HH.  9191— 
H.R.  13256  with  cosponsors — which  Is  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  9192— H.R.  13254  with  cospon- 
sors—is  aimed  at  the  problem  of  slum 
housing  itself,  and  the  necessity  to  end 
the  cause  of  lead  poisoning.  It  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  make  grants  to  local  gov- 
ernments which  would  allow  them  to 
generate  programs  designed  to  detect  the 
presence  of  lead-based  paints.  It  would 
require  that  owners  and  landlords  remove 
the  paint  and  refinish  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings with  non-lead-based  paint. 

H.R.  11699— HJl.  13255  with  cospon- 
sors—attempts  to  combat  the  growth  of 
this  disease.  It  would  require  that  local 
governments  submit  to  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  an  ef- 
fective plan  for  eliminating  the  causes  ot 
lead-based  paint  before  they  could  re- 
ceive any  Federsd  funds  for  housing  code 
enforcement  or  rehabilitation. 

This  poisoning  of  our  children  must 
not  be  allowed  to  continue.  Lead  poison- 
ing is  not  a  disease  with  questionable 
cause  and  a  nonexistent  cure.  We  know 
how  a  child  gets  lead  poisoning,  and  we 
know  how  to  cure  an  affllicted  child. 

I  lu^e  the  Congress  to  take  action  nec- 
essary to  combat  and  eliminate  lead 
poisoning. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  subject  is 
covered  at  least  in  part  tmder  other  legis- 
lation. But  I  want  to  say  this  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  think  he  certainly  has 
shown  great  foresight  and  vision  in  men- 
tioning it. 

I  am  not  able  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
when  we  are  going  to  have  hearings  on 
this  subject.  We  recognize  the  importance 


of  a  continuing  interest  in  this,  and  fur- 
ther legislation  may  be  desirable. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  hawy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
answer  would  be  that  the  gentleman  Is 
talking  about  a  substance  already  cov- 
ered under  the  Hazardous  Substances 
Act.  The  committee  is  now  awaiting  a 
report  from  the  special  Commission  on 
Consumers'  Products  Safety,  where 
many  recommendations  will  be  made  and 
I  think  it  would  be  wiser  to  await  that 
report  and  then  act  upon  the  recommen- 
dations contained  in  it,  at  a  time  when 
we  can  do  a  more  adequate  job  rather 
than  doing  It  on  a  piecemeal  basis  In 
dealing  with  it  at  this  point. 

Mr.   RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


man. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
both  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  tne  full  committee  that  I 
appreciate  their  interest. 

I  certainly  hope  attention  will  be  given 
by  the  committee  to  my  bill  which  would 
set  up  a  program  for  testing  and  then  for 
treatment  of  lead  poisoning  among  chil- 
dren and  make  It  possible  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to  be  made  available  to  the  local 
communities  in  order  to  carry  out  such  a 
program.  That  Is  the  Intent  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  hope  action  can  be  taken  on 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman,  I  would  just  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  In  the 
present  law,  and  this  Is  in  the  second  sec- 
tion, subsection  (g).  it  reads  as  follows: 
Tbe  term  "toxic"  shall  apply  to  any  sub- 
stance (other  than  a  radioactive  substance) 
which  has  the  capacity  to  produce  personal 
injiiry  or  Illness  to  man  through  ingestion, 
inhalation,  or  absorpUon  through  any  body 
surface - 

So  this  is  covered  but  in  the  light  of 
the  gentleman's  presentation  here  today, 
the  committee  would  be  glad  to  take  a 
further  look  at  the  bill  now  pending  be- 
fore the  committee. 

Mr  RYAN.  I  thank  the  Chairman.  Al- 
though lead-based  paint  may  be  labeled 
as  toxic,  there  is  no  Federal  program  to 
detect  and  treat  lead  poisoning,  which  is 
the  purpose  of  my  bill. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massiujhusetts. 

Mr.  BURKF  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  7621, 
the  ChUd  Protection  Act  of  1969.  At  this 
time  I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Harlxy  O.  Stag- 
gers and  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  their  outstanding  work  on  this  legis- 
lation, which  would  amend  the  Federal 
Hsuardous  Substances  Act  to  bring 
within  the  purview  of  the  act  several  new 
categories  of  dangerous  toys. 
The  present  law  defines  a  haardous 
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substance  aod  to  this  definition  the  bill 
adds  and  defines  electrical,  mechanical, 
and  thermal  hsizards  as  they  exist  in 
children's  t<)ys  now  on  the  market. 

I  am  pa^lcularly  interested  in  this 
legislation  iii  as  much  as  it  will  attempt 
to  correct  a  serious  problem  that  exists 
In  our  Natlpn — the  problem  of  hazards 
caused  by  jlead  poisoning.  Deaths  of 
youngsters,  severe  brain  damage  and 
mental  retardation  have  resulted  from 
lead  poison^g.  These  tragic  effects  of 
lead  poisoniiig  for  so  many  children  de- 
mand immediate  attention.  I  am  confi- 
dent, Mr.  Chairman,  that  continuing  in- 
vestigation tfUl  be  pointed  toward  these 
areas  for  the  detection  and  elimination 
of  hazardoifs  substances  in  children's 
toys  and  articles. 

Mr.  STAOGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  hi*  comments.  Under  earlier 
legislation  w|e  set  up  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Product  Safety.  The  Commission 
has  been  holding  hearings,  and  they  will 
come  up  with  further  recommendations. 
Recently  thd  Commission's  time  was  ex- 
tended. Th^  are  looking  into  many 
safety  questilDns.  The  bill  today  is  in  part 
-  a  result  of  the  Commission's  work.  I  am 
sure  they  will  be  in  operation  for  some 
time  yet,  ant|  certainly  they  will  be  listen- 
ing to  any  lsugges*ions  of  any  of  the 
Members. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  FEIGAan.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGpERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIG^AN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port H.R.  7621,  the  Child  Protection  Act 
of  1969,  to  protect  children  from  toys 
and  other  irticles  which  structurally 
present  elect^cal,  mechanical,  or  ther- 
mal hazards 

As  toys  be^me  more  sophisticated  to 
meet  the  neefis  and  interests  of  the  mod- 
em child,  thmr  construction  is  of  a  more 
technical  naliure.  Hazards  such  as  sharp 
or  protruding  edges,  excessive  heat  and 
accessibility  if  electrical  connections  are 
hidden  withlh  the  toy's  framework  and 
obviously  noi  evident  to  the  purchaser. 
In  many  instances,  toy  manufacturers 
have  not  exercised  care  by  incorporating 
devices  which  would  insure  protection  of 
the  young  consumer  against  these  dan- 
gers. Their  c(incem  has  been  with  inno- 
vation, payinb  little  attention  to  safety 
in  the  introduction  of  new  products.  The 
result  has  be^n  a  devastatingly  high  rate 
of  toy-relatei  injuries  in  the  under  15 
age  group.  Clearly,  some  positive  steps 
must  be  takei  to  reverse  this  trend. 

Under  the  enforcement  of  the  1966 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Ait,  the  Child  Protection  Act 
of  1966,  toys  Which  are  or  contain  haz- 
ardous substarices,  defined  as  toxic,  cor- 
rosive, an  iriitant,  a  strong  sensitizer, 
fiammable,  or  radioactive,  have  been 
harmed.  Only  recently,  however,  through 
work   of   the   National   Commission   on 
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the  dangers  presented 
thermal,  and  mechanical 
hazards  havi  been  discovered.  Such 
seemingly  innbcent  playthings  as  a  Little 
Lady  oven,  lyke  bike,  Roly  Poly  doU, 
stuffed    toy    labbit,    and    Kiddie   Koop 


among  many  others  present  lethal  dan- 
gers if  not  properly  handled.  While  an 
aware  adult  would  undoubtedly  discern 
the  inherent  hazards,  one  cannot  expect 
a  preschool  child  for  whom  these  toys 
are  designed  to  exercise  care  when  play- 
ing with  them.  In  the  same  vein,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  warning  labels 
are  not  sufiBcient  guards  against  poten- 
tial dangers. 

Strong  preventive  measures  must  be 
taken  to  end  these  needless  accidents. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Child 
Protection  Act. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Cunningham)  such  time 
as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  strongly  support  this  legislation.  As  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  I  introduced  a 
companion  bill  or  an  identical  bill  to 
Chairman  Staggers'  bill  which  is  now 
before  us.  I  have  long  been  Interested  in 
safety,  having  served  professionally  in 
that  field  for  6  years  some  time  ago,  and 
having  six  children  of  my  own,  I  know 
the  importance  of  protecting  children 
from  the  harm  and  death  that  has  come 
from  unsafe  toys  and  other  items.  So 
I  feel  confident  that  this  bill  will  have 
overwhelming  support  from  the  House, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  soon  be  en- 
acted into  law. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  fiuther  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
O'Hara)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 
Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  commit- 
tee chairman,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia,  about  a  part  of  the  committee 
amendment  which  might  be  construed  to 
seriously  hinder  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  chairman  to  the  language  on  page 
5,  starting  on  line  19,  dealing  with  toys 
presenting  an  "imminent  hazard."  Ap- 
parently a  hearing  will  be  necessary  to 
remove  a  "hazardous  substance"  from 
the  marketplace  but,  according  to  the 
bill,  as  I  understand  it,  a  toy  can  be 
removed  from  the  marketplace  without 
a  prior  hearing  if  it  presents  an  "Im- 
minent hazard."  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Let  me  answer  it 
this  way,  if  I  may.  If  the  gentleman  will 
go  back  to  the  report,  he  will  see  where 
this  fits  into  the  original  act,  and  I 
might  just  quote  from  the  law,  where 
it  says: 

(B)  ...  In  the  case  of  any  toy  or  other 
article  intended  for  use  by  children  which  Is 
a  hazardous  substance  described  In  clause 
(B)  of  subparagraph  (1)  of  this  paragraph, 
if  the  Secretary  finds  that  its  distribution 
presents  an  imminent  hazard  to  the  public 
health,  he  may  by  order  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  give  notice  of  such  finding, 
and  thereupon  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
"banned  hazardous  substance'  pending  the 
completion  of  proceedings  relating  to  the 
issuance  of  regulations  pursuant  to  such 
clause. 

If  the  Secretary  finds  the  substance 
presents  an  imminent  hazard  to  the  pub- 
lic health,  he  may  by  order  published  in 
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the  Federal  Register  give  notice  of  such 
finding,  and  the  substance  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  banned  as  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance, and  then  there  will  be  hearings- 
but  it  is  banned  from  the  market.  It  says 
right  there  the  substance  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  banned,  hazardous  substance,  and 
it  is  banned  right  then.  There  may  be 
hearings  afterward  to  see  whether  the 
substance  shall  be  put  back  on  the  mar- 
ket or  banned  forever,  but  those  hear- 
ings will  be  held  after  it  is  banned.  This 
language  is  already  in  the  law,  and  we 
have  included  it  in  this  bill  to  cover  elec- 
trical, thermal,  and  mechanical  hazards. 

I  know  it  has  been  misrepresented  'o 
this  House  that  we  have  weakened  this 
bill,  but  the  Department  need  not  and 
should  not  go  through  any  formal  pro- 
ceeding under  this  bill  whenever  an  im- 
minent hazard  exists.  The  Secretary 
should  ban  it  right  then.  He  has  the  ai 
thority.  Hearings  can  follow. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  statement.  I 
would  like  to  inquire  further.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  some  who  oppose  this 
change  the  committee  made — and  I  am 
not  one  of  them — that  in  order  to  estab- 
lish an  "imminent  hazard,"  the  admin- 
istration would  have  to  demonstrate  that 
the  substance  had  killed  or  maimed  peo- 
ple, or  something  of  that  nature.  Could 
the  chairman  give  us  a  clearer  idea  of 
what  findings  would  be  necessarj-  to  es- 
tablish an  imminent  hazard  permitting 
removal  of  a  toy  from  the  marketplace 
before  hearings  had  been  held? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  All  the  Secretary  lias 
to  do  is  be  sure  in  his  own  mind,  that  it 
presents  an  imminent  hazard;  he  has 
the  power  given  to  him  in  the  law,  and 
he  can  ban  it  right  then. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  In  other  words,  if  it 
seems  clear  to  the  Secretary  that  this  toy 
is  a  hazard,  that  is  enough? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  think 
the  change  made  by  the  committee  is 
constructive  and  ought  to  help  rather 
than  hinder  proper  enforcement  of  this 
act. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  do  not  know  where 
the  suggestion  ever  came  from  that  it 
would  hiuder  ll\e  enforcement.  I  cer- 
tainly back  the  subcommittee  in  what 
they  have  done. 

There  are  so  many  things  I  could  give 
examples  of.  One  was  the  Zulu  dart  in 
Philadelphia,  in  which  11  children  using 
the  dart  sucked  parts  into  their  lungs. 
The  damage  by  those  darts  could  have 
been  prevented.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
there  are  15,000  deaths  which  occur  need- 
lessly in  the  United  States  each  year.  We 
have  all  kinds  of  examples. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  The  term  "imminent 
hazard"  would  clearly  include  an  item 
such  as  the  Zulu  dart,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  All  the  Secre- 
tary has  to  have  is  an  indication  that  it 
might  be  hazardous  and  he  has  the  power 
then  to  enforce  it. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
administrators  of  this  act,  if  it  is  amended 
as  the  committee  has  suggested  and  I 
hope  it  will  be — cannot  give  prompt  and 
effective  and  strong  enforcement  under 
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the  committee's  language.  I  fully  sup- 
Dort  the  committee's  amendment. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
That  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  ac- 
tion I  assure  the  gentleman. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subconmiittee  (Mr.  Moss) . 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  recently,  a 
nationally  syndicated  column  charged 
that  the  House  bill  would  impose  "im- 
possible bureaucratic  procedures"  requir- 
ing the  Government  "to  go  through  a 
prolonged  process  of  notice,  hearings,  and 
bureaucratic  maneuvering  before  a  dan- 
gerous toy  could  be  banned  from  the 
market."  The  article  implies  that  these 
procedures  could  delay  for  years  action 
against  toy  manufacturers  who,  in  the 
meantime,  could  continue  to  market  haz- 
ardous toys.  It  also  accuses  a  committee 
staff  member  and  a  Washington  attorney 
of  conspiracy  to  bring  about  these  pro- 
visions, and  I  quote  from  the  article: 

The  Senate  bill  to  protect  children  from 
dangerous  toys— games  that  blind,  toy  ovens 
that  produce  660-degree  temperatures,  rattles 
that  come  apart  exposing  sharp  daggers — 
has  run  into  a  road  block  in  the  House. 

The  toy  manufacturers,  careless  about  haz- 
ardous toy  designs  if  they  cut  costs  and 
who  have  been  getting  away  with  It.  aban- 
doned their  New  York  lawyer  and  looked 
around  for  a  Washington  attorney  with  in- 
fluence in  Congress.  Like  many  big-money 
clients  before  them,  they  sought  out  the 
prestigious,  politically  potent  law  firm  of 
Clark  Clifford. 

CllfTord's  law  partner,  Thomas  D.  Finney, 
Jr..  who  managed  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy's 
presidential  campaign  last  year,  accepted 
the  case.  He  slipped  around  to  see  members 
of  the  House  Commerce  Committee  about 
pulling  the  stinger  out  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Finney  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  com- 
mittee aide  Bill  Dixon,  In  encumbering  the 
bill  with  Impossible  bureaucratic  procedures. 
The  language  Finney  has  tacked  onto  the 
bill  would  require  the  government  to  go 
through  a  prolonged  process  of  notice  hear- 
ings and  bureaucratic  maneuvering  before  a 
dangerous  toy  could  be  banned  from  the 
market. 

Finney  could  use  these  procedures  to  delay 
for  years  action  against  toy  companies  that 
manufacture  hazardous  playthings.  In  the 
meantime,  children  could  continue  to  be 
Injured. 

The  no-nonsense  Senate  bill  was  the  work 
o:  Sen.  Prank  Moss  (D-Utah)  who  acted 
upon  evidence  produced  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety. 

Toys  that  should  be  a  source  of  fun,  he 
found,  often  cause  Injury  and  death.  Every 
year  500,000  children  are  injured  from 
swings;  200.000  from  slides,  50,000  from  see- 
saws. Toxic,  corrosive,  flammable  goods 
abound  on  the  toy  counters. 

A  blowgun  caused  serious  injuries  when 
the  darts  were  inadvertently  Inhaled  and 
embedded  in  the  lungs.  One  "sonic  blaster" 
emitted  such  a  blast  that  It  endangered  chil- 
dren's eardrums.  Manufacturers  are  making 
more  hazardous  bicycles  with  hlghrise 
handlebars.  There  are  S-hooked  swings 
skateboards  and  lead-painted  toys. 

Some  baby  teethers  contain  water  con- 
taminated with  conform  bacteria.  Chemistry 
sets  were  found  with  inadequate  or  non- 
exlstlng  caution  labels.  Highly  flammable 
cloth  was  wrapped  around  the  metal  hoops 
of  a  toy  tunnel.  In  a  plastic  doll  manufac- 
tured for  toddlers,  a  hair  ribbon  can  be  easily 
pulled  out  exposing  a  dangerous  pin-like 
protrusion. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Influential  Finney, 


however,  tl>e  toy  Industry  appears  to  have 
sabotaged  the  needed  reforms. 


I  would  like  to  state  for  the  Record 
that  these  charges  are  totally  untrue. 
This  bill  applies  existing  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act 
tc  toys  which  present  an  electrical,  me- 
chanical, or  thermal  hazard.  A  toy  or 
other  article  intended  for  use  by  children 
which  presents  hazards  defined  in  the 
bill  is  automatically  subject  to  the  act 
and  cannot  be  marketed  unless  labeled 
in  conformity  with  its  requirments.  If 
the  Secretary  finds  that,  notwithstanding 
such  labeling,  the  hazard  to  the  public 
health  remains,  the  toy  is  then  banned 
from  the  marketplace.  In  making  that 
determination,  the  Secretary  is  required 
to  afford  interested  parties  an  oppor- 
tiinity  for  a  hearing  and  to  make  his  de- 
termination based  on  the  evidence  at 
such  hearing.  But  as  a  safeguard,  the 
bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  remove 
any  toy  or  article  from  the  market  im- 
mediately pending  his  final  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  it  will  be  banned  per- 
manently from  the  market. 

Thus,  there  are  no  bureaucratic  pro- 
cedures which  could  tie  the  administra- 
tor's hands  or  prevent  his  removing  a 
hazardous  toy  from  the  market  im- 
mediately. Moreover,  since  a  hearing 
carmot  be  used  for  delay,  there  is  no  in- 
centive for  the  manufacturer  to  request 
such  hearing  unless  there  are  honest 
questions  of  fact  to  be  resolved. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  7621— the  Child 
Protection  Act  of  1969— presents  us  with 
an  ideal  opportunity  to  exercise  our  func- 
tions as  legislators.  We  have  on  the  one 
hand  an  intolerable  and  perilous  situa- 
tion that  needs  urgently  to  be  remedied; 
we  have  on  the  other  hand  precisely  the 
remedy  needed. 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety, 
each  year  more  than  15,000  American 
children  under  15  die  from  accidents 
caused  by  dangerous  or  lethal  toys  or 
other  products  intended  for  children. 
This  shocking  mortality  rate — which  Is 
28  per  100,000  population — exceeds  the 
rate  of  death  in  this  age  group  from 
cancer,  contagious  disease,  heart  disease, 
and  gastroenteritis  combined. 

Most  of  the  injuries  caused  by  toys  and 
other  children's  products  seem  to  involve 
electrical,  mechanical,  and  thermal  haz- 
ards; such  products  as  toy  ovens,  grills, 
or  irons,  certain  types  of  archery  or  dart 
sets,  bikes  or  rocket  ships,  are  examples 
of  products  that  can  cause  injury  or 
death  to  young  children.  Even  some  dolls 
and  stuffed  toy  rabbits  ha'-e  been  found 
to  have  sharp  pins  or  points  concealed 
about  them. 

Shockingly,  none  of  these  toys  are  cov- 
ered imder  the  Federal  Substances  Act 
and  are  thus  still  allowed  to  be  marketed 
in  this  imsafe  condition.  Passage  of  the 
Child  Protection  Act  would  materially 
change  the  unfortunate  situation  which 
I  have  described.  The  bill  would  amend 
the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act 
to  protect  children  from  toys  and  other 
children's  articles  which  are  hazardous 
due  to  the  presence  of  electrical,  mechan- 
ical, or  thermal  hazards  upon  a  specific 


regulatory  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  an  article  is  hazardous.  It 
would  thus  follow  the  lead  of  the  Child 
Protection  Act  of  1966  which  amended 
the  Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  ban 
toys  made  of  or  containing  Irritants, 
strong  sensitizers,  toxic,  corrosive,  flam- 
mable, or  radioactive  substances. 

We — and  the  people  we  represent — 
have  recently  become  aware  that  a  gap 
exists  in  the  Hazardous  Substances  Act, 
in  the  protection  of  our  children  from 
dangerous     products — and     we     have 
learned   to   our   sorrow   how   serious   a 
gap  it  is.  Let  us  close  this  gap,  let  us  in 
future  years  be  able  to  erase  the  cruel 
statistic  of  15,000  children's  deaths,  let 
us  pass  the  Child  Protection  Act  of  1969. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1966 
the  Congress  went  a  long  way  in  gaining 
the  confidence  and  approval  of  Ameri- 
can parents  concerned  about  the  safety 
of  their  children  when  we  passed  the 
Child  Protection  Act  of  that  year.  That 
measure  amended  the  Federal  Hazard- 
ous Substances  Act  to  protect  children 
by  banning  toys  or  other  articles  that 
are  made  of — or  that  contain— hazardous 
substances.  This  year,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress can  once  again  do  a  service  to 
American  parents,  their  children,  and  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole:   We  can  pass  the 
Child  Protection  Act  of  1969. 

This  bill— H.R.  7621,  recommended  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety— would  amend  the  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  to  protect  children  from 
toys  and  other  children's  products  which 
are  dangerous  due  to  the  presence  of  elec- 
trical, mechanical,  or  thermal  hazards.  It 
would  thus  expand  the  definition  of  a 
hazardous  substance,  which  now  means 
any  irritant,  strong  sensitizer  or  toxic, 
corrosive,  fiammable,  or  radioactive  sub- 

In  1968,  the  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion held  extensive  hearings  and  discov- 
ered that  a  number  of  articles  presently 
on  the  market  constitute  serious  hazards 
to  children.  Such  things  as  sharp  or  pro- 
truding edges,  excessive  heat,  and  acces- 
sibility   of    electrical   connections   were 
found  on  numerous  toys  and  articles  de- 
signed for  use  by  children.  Various  toy 
ovens,  com  poppers,  grills,  and  irons  were 
examined  and  were  found  either  to  pre- 
sent the  possibUity  of  electrical  shock  or 
to  heat  up  to  temperatures  of  as  high  as 
800  degrees.  Certahi  toy  rockets  were  de- 
termined by  the   Commission  to  have 
dangerous   protruding   points   and   fins. 
while  a  type  of  bike  revealed  potentially 
perilous    surfaces    once    the    handlebar 
grips  were  easily  removed.  Some  dolls,  it 
was  found,  have  sharp  pins  connecting 
their  hair  ribbons  to  their  heads;  cer- 
tain archery  and  dart  sets  have  sharp 
metal  points  under  the  easily  removed 
rubber  tips;  even  the  ears  of  a  stuffed 
toy  rabbit  were  easily  taken  off  to  show 
razor-sharp  metal  tips,  while  straight 
pins  only  loosely  cormected  its  eyes  to 
its  head   In  sum.  the  examination  con- 
ducted by  the  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion  convinced    its   members— and    the 
public— that   a   large   number   of   truly 
dangerous  articles  for  children  are  stUl 
on  the  market  and  not  covered  by  any 

Toys  such  as  the  ones  that  I  have  here 
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described  can  expose  children  to  cuts  or 
bunu,  strangiilstlon.  suffocation,  as- 
phyxiation, or  electric  shock.  Every  year 
in  the  Unitad  States  15.000  children  un- 
der the  ag4  of  15  die  from  accidents. 
This  rate  of  death — 28  per  100,000  popu- 
lation— exceeds  the  rate  for  deaths  in 
this  age  group  from  cancer,  contagious 
diseases,  heart  disease,  and  gastroenter- 
itis combined.  And,  according  to  the 
Product  Safety  Commission,  most  of  the 
Injuries  caused  by  toys  and  other  such 
articles  resist  from  electrical,  mechan- 
ical, and  thetmal  hazards.  This  scandal- 
ous situation  must  be  allowed  to  continue 
no  longer;  such  intolerably  dangerous 
products  mu$t  no  longer  be  allowed  to  be 
available  to  unsuspecting  parents  and  in- 
nocent children. 

Passage  of  ^  the  Child  Protection  Act  of 
1969  would  h|ive  a  number  of  highly  ben- 
eficial  resultis:     First,   it   would   surely 
lower  the  shocking  rates  of  death  and 
injury  amoni  children  from  toy-related 
accidents.    Second,    enactment   of    this 
piece  of  legislation  would  serve  notice  on 
product  manufacturers  in  all  areas  that 
-the  tkmgresi    is    determined    that    all 
-American  citieens  will  be  protected  in  the 
marketplace  from  potentially  damaging 
articles.  Finally,  the  passing  of  this  meas- 
ure would  almost  certainly  contribute  to 
a  resurgence  of  confidence  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's intentions  in  the  field  of  con- 
sumer legislation.  Only  good  can  come 
from  the  passing  of  H.R.  7621 ;  not  to  do 
so  would  be  *o  compound  a  scandal  al- 
ready too  long  in  existence. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  suport  of  H.R.  7621,  the  Child 
Protection  Act  of  1969. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
sophistication  has  touched  upon  all  as- 
pects of  our  Idaily  lives.  In  the  home, 
modern  appliances  and  gadgets  of  every 
conceivable  type  and  for  almost  every 
known  purpose  are  available  to  us  to- 
day. Even  ouij  very  young  and  our  not- 
so-very  younk  have  come  within  the 
ambit  of  thii  sophistication.  In  this 
age  of  Apolloj  toy  manufacturers  have 
assumed  that ;  unless  their  products  are 
copies  of  grownup  versions  in  every  im- 
portant detail,  their  toys  would  not  find 
a  ready  market.  The  result  has  been  that 
toys  and  oth^r  children's  articles  are 
made  with  little  regard  for.  and  too 
often  purchased  in  ignorance  of,  safety 
factors. 

lerefore,  that  something 
and  soon  in  view  of  the 
^earend  holiday  season 
Nation's  children  from 
articles  which  are  dan 
of  the  presence  of  elec- 
trical, mechanical,  and  thermal  hazards. 
The  legislati(^n  we  are  now  considering 
is  designed  to  ineet  this  need.  H.R.  7621 
would  enlarge  ihe  definition  of  a  hazard 
in  the  Pederajl  Hazardous  Substances 
Act  to  include  electrical,  mechanical, 
and  thermal  Biazards  as  to  children's 
toys  and  articles. 

If  enacted,  tfiis  legislation  would  ban 
from  the  marketplace  toys  and  other 
children's  articles  which  have  sharp  or 
protruding  edges,  accessible  electrical 
connections,  orj  produce  excessive  heat. 
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It  is  clear, 
has  to  be  done 
approaching 
to   protect  the 
toys  and  othei 
gerous  becauj 


The  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  has  found  that  the  toys  possessing 


these  characteristics  exposed  children  to 
burns,  cuts,  strangulation,  suffocation, 
asphyxiation,  and  electric  shock.  Of  the 
nearly  56  million  children  under  16 
years  of  age  in  this  country,  more  than 
15.000  of  them  die  each  year  from  ac- 
cidents. And  it  has  been  found  that 
electrical,  mechanical,  and  thermal 
hazards  predominate  in  the  records  of 
toy-related  injuries. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety  recom- 
mended this  legislation,  it  is  neverthe- 
less to  the  great  credit  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stag- 
gers) and  the  able  members  of  his  com- 
mittee that  this  legislation  was  acted 
upon  favorably  and  with  such  obvious 
dispatch. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  deserves 
our  support.  I  urge  a  unanimous  vote 
in  favor  of  passage. 

»lr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
sponsor  of  similar  legislation,  H.R.  8277, 
I  most  earnestly  hope  and  urge  that  the 
House  will  speedily  and  overwhelmingly 
approve  this  bill  before  us,  H.R.  7621, 
which  expands  existing  legislation  in  or- 
der to  further  protect  children  from  toys 
and  other  articles  that  are  dangerous  due 
to  the  presence  of  electrical,  mecnanical, 
or  thermal  hazards. 

As  most  Members  are  aware,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  measure  have  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  National  Commission 
on  Product  Safety;  they  are  also  recom- 
mended by  the  administration,  and  they 
have  significant  congressional  support  as 
indicated  by  the  great  number  of  bills 
that  have  been  submitted  on  this  subject 
by  Members  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

In  substance,  the  effect  of  this  bill  Is  to 
require  maniifacturers  to  take  into  ac- 
count, when  designing  and  productlng 
toys  and  articles  for  child  use,  the  safety 
of  the  article  In  normal  use  and  when  it 
Is  subjected  to  reasonably  foreseeable 
damage  or  abuse.  This  requirement  rec- 
ognizes and  accepts  the  idea  and  recom- 
mendation of  the  representatives  of  the 
Committee  on  Accident  Prevention  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  that 
the  greatest  need,  for  protection  against 
child  Injury  from  using  toys  and  other 
articles.  Is  the  projection,  in  original 
manufacture,  of  engineering  standards 
for  safety,  built-in  safety,  fail-safe  prod- 
ucts, and  fall -safe  design. 

Unquestionably,  authoritative  experi- 
ence and  testimony  tends  to  clearly  and 
impressively  show  that  this  Is  the  best 
practical  and  comprehensive  way  to  In- 
sure, as  much  as  we  reasonably  can.  that 
children  are  protected  from  substantial 
injury  or  Illness  from  the  use  of  toys  and 
other  articles  commonly  associated  with 
their  daily  life  activity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  doubt,  from 
the  expert  testimony  presented  here,  that 
there  is  urgent  need  for  this  child  pro- 
tection legislation;  the  requirements  be- 
ing placed  upon  manufacturers  and  the 
investigating  and  regulating  duties  and 
costs  imposed  upon  the  Federal  agencies 
involved  are  entirely  reasonable  and  un- 
questionably the  legislation  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  Let  us,  therefore,  recog- 


nize the  urgency  and  reasonableness  of 
this  legislative  proposal  on  behalf  of  the 
Nation's  children  and  adopt  it  without 
extended  delay. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
nothing  more  tragic  than  the  needless 
injury  to  a  child  caused  from  hazardous 
elements  in  his  own  personal  toys.  Yet 
manufacturers  continue  to  mass  produce 
toys  that  are  potential  killers  and  inno- 
cent parents  eagerly  purchase  them  for 
the  ones  they  love  most. 

Dangers  in  children's  toys  have 
sparked  a  wave  of  concern  throughout 
our  Nation.  Letters  pour  into  the  De- 
partment of  Consimier  Affairs,  the  US 
Public  Health  Service,  toy  manufactur- 
ers, and  Into  each  of  our  oflOces  stating 
incidents  of  injury  and  begging  for  help 
in  controlling  this  monstrous  situation. 

We  only  have  to  list  some  of  the  harsh 
facts  to  realize  the  graveness  that  pre- 
vails. Seventeen  million  children  a  year 
are  reported  injured  in  some  way  by  us- 
ing unsafe  toys.  Fifteen  thousand  chil- 
dren have  already  been  killed  and  of 
these  more  than  50  percent  had  not  yet 
reached  their  fifth  birthday. 

It  is  very  possible  that  right  at  this 
very  moment  a  toy  which  is  making  a 
little  girl  laugh  will  be  that  which  takes 
her  life.  A  lovable  doll  easily  has  a  flam- 
mable face,  sharp  pins  holding  on  its 
hair  and  some  spiked  mechanism  turning 
its  head.  A  young  boy's  delight,  a  self- 
propelled  space  rocket,  is  often  made 
with  protruding  fins  and  jagged  points 
which  readily  pierce  the  skin.  A  collap- 
sible tuimel.  a  toy  tent,  a  playhouse  can 
easily  turn  into  an  inferno  caused  by  the 
combustibility  of  the  unheated  fabric. 

I  am  sure  that  no  manufacturer  delib- 
erately makes  a  product  to  Intentionally 
hurt  or  kill  the  person  we  wants  to  use 
it.  But  children  and  parents  are  often  un- 
aware of  a  toy's  Intended  use  and  its  po- 
tential dangers.  Indeed,  in  our  advanced 
technological  society  we  should  feel  free 
to  purchase  the  many  appealing  toys 
without  being  compelled  to  dissect  and 
test  their  safeness.  America's  products  on 
the  open  market  must  have  the  confi- 
dence of  the  consimier. 

Manufacturers  can  easily  eliminate 
hazards  in  toys  by  redesigning  them.  The 
toys  will  still  be  just  as  creative,  just  as 
sophisticated,  just  as  alluring  and  .'ust  as 
cherished  by  children  using  them.  It  is 
quite  apparent  that  simple  precautions 
can  save  a  life  or  stop  a  physical  impair- 
ment without  costing  this  imaginative 
Industry  any  dollars. 

Safety  is  not  solely  the  responsibility 
of  the  manufacturer,  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  every  citizen. 

Protection  for  consiuners  was  first 
sought  in  1960  with  passage  of  the  Fed- 
eral Hazardous  Labeling  Act  making  it 
mandatory  to  fully  label  products. 
Amendments  in  1966  strengthened  this 
act  by  providing  the  authority  to  ban 
certain  toys  and  products  from  the 
market. 

Despite  the  steps  already  taken  current 
laws  do  not  adequately  protect  children. 
Many  injuries  are  caused  by  electric 
shock,  sharp  edges,  asphyxiation,  over- 
heating, and  suffocation.  The  bill  pres- 
ently before  the  House,  the  Child  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1969  will  complete  the  gap 
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left  unfinished  by  the  1966  law.  When 
Dassed  toys  and  other  articles  Intended 
\oTuae  by  chUdren  wUl  be  banned  if  they 
have  electrical  and  mechanical  devices 
and  flammable  elements  that  in  any  way 
cause  injury  to  a  child.  The  Child  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1969  offers  our  Nation  the 
necessary  legislative  protection.  Harmful 
toys  will  be  kept  out  of  the  arms  of  small 
children.  ^      ^ 

We  in  the  U.S.  Congress  must  act  now 
in  providing  better  protection.  Time  Is 
not  on  our  side,  for  every  moment  we 
wait  the  bell  tolls  for  the  Uves  of  irmocent 
children.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
U  S  Congress  to  pass  this  bill. 

Mr  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
taday  to  indicate  my  support  for  the  bill 
now  under  consideration  despite  the  fact 
that  I  am  not  in  agreement  with  some 
of  the  changes  which  the  committee 
made  In  the  bill  which  I  introduced  and 
the  bill  which  already  has  passed  the 
other  body. 

By  far  the  most  significant  difference 
in  the  bill  which  the  Senate  passed  and 
the  one  which  we  are  now  considering 
relates  to  the  procedure  to  be  utilized 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in^- 
ning  a  hazardous  toy  or  other  article 
intended  for  use  by  children.  The  major 
purpose  of  the  Child  Protection  Act  of 
1969  as  sponsored  by  myself  and  others, 
was  to  amend  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  relating  to  banned  haz- 
ardous substances  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary by  regulation  to  eliminate  from 
interstate  commerce  an  yoys  of  products 
to  be  used  by  children  which  have  elec- 
trical, thermal,  or  mechanical  hazards. 
In  my  view,  the  bill  which  we  now  are 
considering  is  superior  to  the  one  passed 
by  the  Senate  earlier  this  year  and  the 
one  which  I  cosponsored  in  one  respect 
only    its  definitions  of  thermal,  elec- 
trical, and  mechanical  hazards  are  pref- 
erable  because    of    their   relative   sim- 
plicity. 

The  Child  Protection  Act  of  1969.  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  provides  for  an  in- 
formal rulemaking  determination  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  554,  while 
the  bUl  we  are  now  considering  requires 
a  formal  proceeding  pursuant  to  section 
701  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
I  firmly  beUeve  that  the  version  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  the  language  which 
I  included  in  the  bill  which  I  sponsored 
is  vastly  preferable  to  this  procedure. 
The  procedure  which  is  contained  In 
H  R  7621  might  in  fact  severely  impair 
the  effectiveness  of  the  statute.  I  base 
this  conclusion  on  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
cedure contained  in  the  House  bill  for 
getting  a  hazardous  toy  off  the  shelves 
would  require  a  lengthy  trial-type  pro- 
ceeding with  respect  to  the  banning  of 
every  toy  which  the  Secretary  decided 
was  hazardous.  In  view  of  the  acknowl- 
edged lack  of  personnel  and  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion,   which    under    both    bills    would 
enforce  the  statute,  the  administrative 
burden  of  such  elongated  proceedings 
would  be  substantial.  Under  a  similar 
procedure   now    found   in    the   Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act— but  not  now 
appUcable  to  toys— only  one  hazardous 
household  product,  a  floor  wax  has  been 


banned  from  the  marketplace  since  1966. 
A  second  product— carbon  tetrachlo- 
ride—has  been  Involved  In  a  morass  of 
administrative  proceedings  for  over  a 

year.  ..  ..  ...v,  .- 

I  believe  the  procedures  set  forth  m 
my  bill,  and  incidently  in  H.R.  7621  as 
originally  sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  tiie  committee,  are  much 
more  desirable  in  view  of  the  structure 
of  the  toy  industry.  We  aU  can  appreciate 
the  fact  that  a  substantial  portion  of  aU 
toys  sold  are  sold  during  a  short  2-  or 
3-month  period  immediately  prior  to  the 
Christmas  holidays.  The  lengthy  ad- 
ministrative procedure  which  Is  reqmred 
by  HR  7621  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee would  make  it  impossible,  in  many 
situations,  to  remove  toys  froni  tiie 
marketplace  before  they  had  passed  into 

the  hands  of  consumers. 

I  recognize  full  well  that  H.R  7621  as 
it  is  now  written  does  provide  that  the 
Secretary  may  ban  a  toy  Pending  com- 
pletion of  administrative  hearings  if  he 
finds  an  •imminent  hazard."  the  use  of 
this  pnovision  may  well  be  limited  by  ad- 
ministrative fear  of  court  reversal  in  all 
but  the  most  severely  hazardous  situa- 
tions. I  believe  that  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren the  burden  of  proof  should  not  be 
so  heavy  on  administrative  ofllcials 
charged  witt.  their  protection.  For  these 
reasons,  I  urge  Uie  committee  to  recon- 
sider its  position  as  to  the  procedures  it 
has  outiined  for  banning  hazardous  toys 
from  the  marketplace.  ,.  ^    , 

I  wUl  not  go  into  an  exhaustive  list  of 
the  toys  which  Just  cursory  examina-tlon 
by  the  Commission  on  Product  Safety 
found  to  be  hazardous  to  the  Uves  and 
limbs  of  our  children.  They  are  all  there 
in  the  record  of  the  hearings  and  the 
committee  report.  Also.  I  will  not  go  into 
the  ineffective  manner  in  which  the  toy 
industry  has  regulated  itself.  This  too  is 
contained  in  tiie  hearings  record.  One 
thing  which  is  not  contained  in  the  hear- 
ings record  in  either  body  is  testiniony 
by  anyone  supporting  the  change  which 
the  committee  has  made  in  the  proce- 
dure which  the  Secretary  can  employ  In 
taking    these    hazardous    toys    off    the 
shelves   I  find  this  implausible  at  best. 
Where  did  this  biU  come  from  with  its 
new  procedure?  There  is  no  record  of  it 
ever  having  been  discussed. 

Our   children    will   not   be   protected 
frMn  hazardous  toys  by  the  old  way  of 
taking  these  toys  out  of  the  marketplace 
just  as  they  will  not  be  protected  by  the 
old  doctrines  and  comforting  presump- 
tions Caveat  emptor  will  not  protect  the 
children  of  this  Nation  from  injurious 
toys  Neither  will  these  chUdren  be  pro- 
tected by  the  Underwriter's  Laboratory 
seal,  the  Good  Housekeeping  Seal  or  the 
approval  of  the  Parent's  magazine.  I  am 
not  under  the  llludon  that  we  can  pro- 
tect the  consumer  public  through  legis- 
lation alone.  We  must  do  two  things  ad- 
ditionally. We  must  pass  laws  which  prod 
the    enforcement    agencies    who    are 
charged  with  the  implementation  of  the 
legislation  into  realizing  that  they  must 
enforce  the  law.  In  this  respect,  I  believe 
we  should  avoid  wherever  possible  the 
long  drawn  out  rulemaking  procedures 
which  are  Included  In  HB.  7621.  Second, 
we  must  create  an  atmosphere  vihtre 


these  enforcement  agencies  are  not  timid 
about  asking  for  additional  power.  TWs 
also  would  not  be  enhanced  by  the  bill 
we  are  now  considering.  However,  be- 
cause I  beUeve  so  strongly  that  some- 
thing has  to  be  done  to  take  hazardous 
toys  off  the  market.  I  wlU  support  Uils 
bill  In  the  hope  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee wlU  act  to  make  this  ChUd  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1969  more  protective  of 
the  lives  and  limbs  of  our  children. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
need  for  this  legislation  becomes  readily 
apparent  when  one  considers  the  fact 
that  of  the  nearly  56  million  XJ3.  chil- 
dren under  15  years  of  age.  more  than 
15  000  die  each  year  from  accidents,  a 
rate  of  28  per  100.000  pcH>ulation.  This 
figure  Is  higher  than  the  combined  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  cancer,  contagious 
diseases,  and  heart  disease  for  this  age 
group.  More  than  half  of  the  number  of 
children  who  died  as  a  result  of  acci- 
dents in  1967  were  preschool  chlldroi. 

Of  the  20  million  nonfatal  accidents 
that  occur  In  and  around  the  home,  10 
million  affect  children  under  the  age  of 
16  Stationary  outdoor  recreational 
equipment  used  by  younger  children  is 
estimated  to  cause  an  exceedingly  high 
injury  toll:  500.000  from  swings:  200.000 
from  slides:  50.000  from  seesaws. 

Injuries    involving    chUdren's    mobile 
equipment  are  estimated  to  total  1,300.- 
000  each  year,  with  1  miUion  of  these 
attributable  to  bicycles  and  resulting  in 
120,000  fractures  and  60,000  concussions 
and  another  100.000  related  to  tricycles. 
There  is  a  definite  need  for  additional 
legislation  to  protect  our  children  against 
hazards  found  in  various  toys  and  other 
articles  intended  for  use  by  youngsters. 
Too  many  unreasonably  hazardous  arti- 
cles for  children  are  for  sale  in  the  mar- 
ketplace   today.    Hardly    any    industry 
standards  exist  to  deal  with  their  design 
and  manufacture.  Passage  of  H.R.  7621 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  providing 
a  safer  environment  for  our  children. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  support  of  the  ChUd  Protection  Act  of 

1969. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  fiirther  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  all  time  has  ex- 
pired. ,    ^     ... 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  wlU 
now  read  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  printed  in  the 
bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  Eonendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


H.R. 7621 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bov»e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKTiow  1.  Thl«  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"ChUd  Protection  Act  of  1969". 

SBC  2  (»)  Section  2(f)  1  of  the  Feder«i 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  (15  tT.S.C.  1261(f) 
(1) )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowlng:  .     ,   *     ..^ 

"(D)  Any  toy  or  other  article  Intended 
for  use  by  chUdren  which  presents  an  elec- 
trical. mTr'*'«"'''^V   or  thermal  haaard." 

(b)  Sectton  2(q)  of  such  Act  (16  U-8.C. 
laSKq))   1*  amended  as  foUowe: 

(1)  Olauae  (A)  of  subparagraph  (1)  l« 
•mended  by  InaertJng  "m  deflawl  In  cUuee 
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C)  of  subparagraph  1  of  para- 
n  subparagraph  3  of  such  par- 
agraph" UnmMlately  after  "which  la  a  haz- 
ardous substance";  and  by  Inserting  "such" 
after  "bears  of  contains". 

(2)  Subpaiigraph  (1)  Is  amended  by  strlS- 
Ing  out  "or  (H)  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following  "(B)  any  toy  or  other  article 
intended  for  use  by  children  which  U  a 
hazardous  sutetance  as  defined  In  clause 
(D)  of  subparagraph  1  of  paragraph  (f)  of 
this  secUon,  and  which  the  Secretary  by 
regulation  clatelfles  as  a  banned  hazardous 
substance-  onl  the  basis  of  a  finding  that, 
notwithstanding  such  cautionary  labeling 
as  Is  or  may]  be  required  under  thla  Act 
for  that  toy  at  article,  the  degree  or  nature 
of  the  hazard  Involved  Is  such  that  the 
objective  of  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety  can  be  adequately  served 
only  by  keepliig  such  toy  or  article  out  of 
the  channels  of  Interstate  commerce-  or 
(C) ".  I 

(3)   Subparajgraph  (2)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by    ins^tlng    "or    (C)"    Immediately 
after  "clause  (IB)"; 

( B )  by  strl Wng  out  " :  Provided,  That"  and 
Inserting  In  ifcu  thereof  a  period  and  the 
following:  "Injthe  case  of  any  toy  or  other 
article  Intendejd  for  use  by  children  which 
Is  a  hazardous  jsubstance  described  In  clause 
IB)  o/. subparagraph  (1)  of  this  paragraph 
U  th^^creta»y  finds  that  its  distribution 
presente  an  Intolnent  hazard  to  the  public 
health,  he  mair  by  order  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  give  notice  of  such  find- 
ing, and  thereiipon  It  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  'banned  hazardous  substance'  pending  the 
completion  of  proceedings  relating  to  the 
Issuance  of  rejgulatlons  pursuant  to  such 
clause.  In  the  case  of  any  hazardous  sub- 
stance described  In  clause  (C)  of  subpara- 
graph   (1)    of  rihls  paragraph.";    and 

(C)    by    strlilng   out    "Issuance    of   such 
regulations"   aid    inserting   in   lieu    thereof 
Issuance  of  r^gulaUons  pursuant  to  such 
clause". 

of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
nd  thereof  the  following: 
(r)  An  artlcje  may  be  determined  to  pre- 
sent an  electric^  hazard  If.  m  normal  use  or 
when  subjected  to  reasonably  foreseeable 
damage  or  abu^.  Its  design  or  manufacture 
may  cause  persdnal  Injury  or  Illness  by  elec- 
tric shock. 

"(s)  An  artlcit  may  be  determined  to  pre- 
sent a  mechanlial  hazard  If.  in  normal  use 
or  when  subjectjed  to  reasonably  foreseeable 
damage  or  abuse.  Its  design  or  manufacture 
presents  an  unr«)asonable  risk  of  personal  In- 
Jury  or  Illness  (\)  from  fracture,  fragmenta- 
tion, or  disassembly  of  the  article.  (2)  from 
populslon  of  th(4  article  (or  any  part  or  ac- 
cessory thereof)     (3)    from  points  or  other 
protrusions,    suiifaces.    edges,    openings     or 
closures,   (4)    fr(im  moving  parts.   (5)    frMn 
lack  or  Insufflclebcy  of  controls  to  reduce  or 
step  motion.  (6)1  as  a  result  of  self-adhering 
characteristics  o<  the  article.  (7)  because  the 
article    (or  any  Ipart   or   accessory   thereof) 
may  be  aspirated  or  Ingested.  (8)  because  of 
Instability,  or  (Sj)   because  of  any  other  as- 
pect of  the  artl(Se'8  design  or  manufacture 
"(t)  An  article^  may  be  determined  to  pre- 
sent a  thermal  l^azard  If.  in  normal  use  or 
when    subjected  |  to    reasonably    foreseeable 
damage  or  abusej  its  design  or  manufacture 
presents   an   unrtasonable   rtsk   of  personal 


foUowlng:  ",  and  the  term  'combustible' 
shall  apply  to  any  substance  which  has  a 
fiaah  point  above  eighty  degrees  Fahrenheit 
to  and  Including  one  hundred  and  fifty 
degrees,  as  determined  by  the  Tagllabue 
Open  Cup  Tester"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  "or  combustibility"  after 
"flammabUlty";  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  ".  'combustible',"  after 
"the  terms  'flammable'  ". 

(c)  Section  2(p)(i)(E)  of  such  Act  (15 
U.8.C.  1261(p)(l)(E))  U  amended  by  In- 
serting "  'Combustible.'  "  after  "  'Flam- 
mable.' ". 

SBC.  4.  (a)  The  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tions 15,  16,  17,  and  18  as  sections  16,  17,  18, 
and  19,  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after 
section  14  the  following  new  section: 

"BEFtTRCHASE    OF    BANNED    HAZARDOUS 
SUBSTANCES 


(c)  Section 
adding  at  the 


injury  or  lllnesaj  because  of  heat  m"  from 
heated  parts,  sul^stances,  or  surfaces." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subparagraph  1(A)  of  section 
2(f)    of  the  Federal   Hazardous  Substances 

"  '  "—  l^6l(f)(i)(A))  is  amended 
combustible"  after  "flam- 


Act    (15  V.3.C 
by  Inserting  "or 
mable". 

(b)    Section  2^)    of  such  Act   (15  USC 
1261(1))  is  amenc^—  ' 

(1)  by  strlklni  out  "and  the  term"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  ^hereof  "the  term"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  the 


"Sec.  15.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  article  or 
substance  sold  by  Its  manufacturer,  distrib- 
utor, or  dealer  which  Is  a  banned  hazardous 
subetence  (whether  or  not  It  was  such  at 
the  time  of  Its  sale),  such  article  or  sub- 
stance shall.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Secretary,  be  repurchased  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  The  manufacturer  of  any  such  article 
or  substance  shall  repurchase  It  from  the 
person  to  whom  he  sold  It,  and  shall — 

"(A)  refund  that  person  the  purchase 
price  paid  for  such  article  or  substance, 

"(B)  If  that  person  has  repurchased  such 
article  or  substance  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  or  (3),  reimburse  him  for  any  amounts 
paid  In  accordance  with  that  paragraph  for 
the  return  of  such  article  or  substance  In 
connection  with  Its  repurchase, 

"(C)  If  the  manufacturer  requires  the  re- 
turn of  such  article  or  substance  In  connec- 
tion with  his  repurchase  of  It  In  accordance 
with  this  paragraph,  reimburse  that  person 
for  any  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses 
incurred  In  returning  It  to  the  manufac- 
turer. 

"(2)  The  distributor  of  any  such  article  or 
substance  shall  repurchase  It  from  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  sold  It,  and  shall 

"(A)  refund  that  person  the  purchase 
price  paid  for  such  article  or  substance, 

"(B)  If  that  person  has  repurchased  such 
article  or  substance  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3),  reimburse  him  for  any  amounts  paid 
In  accordance  with  that  paragraph  for  the 
return  of  such  article  or  substance  In  con- 
nection with  Its  repurchase, 

"(C)  If  the  distributor  requires  the  re- 
turn of  such  article  or  substance  In  connec- 
tion with  his  repurchase  of  It  In  accordance 
with  this  paragraph,  reimburse  that  person 
for  any  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  In  returning  It  to  the  distributor. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  such  article  or 
substance  sold  at  retaU  by  a  dealer.  If  the 
person  who  purchased  It  from  the  dealer 
returns  It  to  him,  the  dealer  shall  refund 
the  purchaser  the  purchase  price  paid  for 
It  and  reimburse  him  for  any  reasonable  and 
necessary  transportation  charges  Incurred  In 
Its  return. 

"(b)  For  the  purpooes  of  this  section.  (1) 
the  term  'manxifacturer'  Includes  an  im- 
porter for  resale,  and  (2)  a  dealer  who  sells 
at  wholesale  an  article  or  substance  shaU 
with  respect  to  '.Hat  sale  be  considered  the 
distributor  of  that  article  or  substance." 

(b)(1)  SubeecUon  (a)  of  the  section  of 
such  Act  redesignated  as  section  18  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  18"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  19". 

(2)  The  section  of  such  Act  redesignated 
as  section  19  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 18(b)"  and  Inserting  m  Ueu  thereof 
"section  17(b)". 

Sbc.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  sixtieth  day  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that  the  committee  amendment  be  con 
sidered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Record 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  offered?  If  not  the 
question  Is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
havmg  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Galla- 
gher, Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (HR 
7621)  to  amend  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  to  protect  children  from 
toys  and  other  articles  intended  for  use 
by  chUdren  which  are  hazardous  due  to 
the  presence  of  electrical,  mechanical,  or 
thermal  hazards,  and  for  other  purposes 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  516  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  327,  nays  0,  not  voting  104. 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  157] 
YEAS — 327 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson.  Ul. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
BeU,  CaUf. 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boland 
BoUlng 


Bow 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhtU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  WU. 
CabeU 
CaflTery 
Camp 


Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clay 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Collins 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlln 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Daddario 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 
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Dellenback 

Denney 

Dennis 

Dent 

Oerwinskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

IKjnohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

IX)wnlng 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

EUberg 

Eshleman 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 

Fi>rd. 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frey 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gall&anakls 
Gallagher 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gray 
Grlflln 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gude 
Hagan 
Halev 
Hall 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harsba 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
HelstosU 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  CaUf. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 


Adair 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Tenn 
Andrews,  Ala 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Ayres 
Baring 
Berry 
Blaggi 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Brademas 
Brock 


Kee 

Keith 

King 

Kleppe 

Klucz3mskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMUlan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MesktU 
Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mize 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 

Mxirphy.  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Hara 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
O'Neill,  Mass 
Ottinger 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Philbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plmle 
Poage 
Podell 
PofT 

Preyer,  N.C. 
Price.  lU. 
Price.  Tex. 
Pryor.  Ark 
Pucinski 
Purcell 
Quie 

Rallsback 
RandaU 

NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOnNO — 104 
Broyhill.  N.C.     Dulskl 


Rarick 

Reid.  III. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowBki 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Shlplev 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuctey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampier 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Weicker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

WiUlams 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zablocki 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Hays 

H*bert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hollfleld 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Kirwan 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

Lukens 


Cahill 
Carey 
Celler 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Corbett 
Corman 
Culver 
Davis.  Ga. 
Dawson 
Diggs 
Dingell 


McEwen 

MacOregor 

MatllUrd 

Melcher 

Michel 

Mills 

Morton 

Myers 

Obey 

OKonskl 

Olsen 

Passman 

F>atman 

Pollock 

Powell 

QuiUen 

Rees 

Beifel 

Rivers 

Rooney.  N.Y. 


Rooney,  Pa. 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Snyder 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stubblefleld 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Tieman 

Tunney 

UdaU 

White 

WUson.  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Wold 

Wolff 

Young 


the  following 


Edwards,  La. 

Erlenbom 

Escti 

Evans,  Colo. 

Flndley 

Flynt 

Foley 

Oarmatz 

Gilbert 

Goodllng 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Gubser 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced 
pairs: 
Mr.  H6t>ert  with  Mr.  MaUUard. 
Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  Oarmatz  with  Mr.  Berry.  ,  „     „ 

Mr.  Melcher   with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. .,     .   _ 
Mr   Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Morton. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr  Wolff  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr  patman  with  Mr.  Upscomb. 

Mr'  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hoemer, 

Mr.  Oilbert  with  Mr.  OKonskl 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Reuel. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr  Celler  with  Mr.  CahlU. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  AdaU. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Pindley. 

Mr  Culver  with  Mr.  Goodllng. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.    Rooney    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 

Pollock. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.   Young   with    Mr.    Broyhill    of    North 

Carolina.  ^  ,  M«^t, 

Mr.  "Hernan  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 

Dakota. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr  Joelson  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr  Anderson  of  Tennessee  witfti  Mr.  LuJan. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mrs.  Heckler 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 
Mr.  liCggett  with  Mr.  Myers. 
Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Wold. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
Mr   Olsen  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 
Mr   Foley  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Dawson. 
Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr  Flynt  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Hanley. 
Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Blanton. 
Mr  White  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Passman  of  Loulslanawlth  IBx.  ^^ 
Mr.  Lowensteln  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 
Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Powell. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  .^  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 

to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 

516    the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 


Foreign  Commerce  Is  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  S. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

bill-  ^„,        ,  , 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: „^ 

S.  1689 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    o/    the    Vnited    SVate*    of 

AmeHca  in   Congress  assembled.  That    this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Toy  Safety  Act  of 

1969."  _,       , 

SEC  2  (a)  Section  2(f)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  (15  U.S.C.  126Mf) 
(1) )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  clause: 

"(D)  Any  toy  or  other  article  intended  for 
use  by  children  which  the  Secretary  finds 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  2(q)  (1) 
of  this  Act  meets  the  requlremenU  of  clause 
(A)  (Ul)  of  such  section." 

(b)  The  matter  preceding  the  semicolon  In 

clause  (A)  of  section  ^^'ij l'\°' ^^^^^l 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  (15  U.S.C.  l^i 
(QUI)  )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  (A) 
any  toy  or  other  article  Intended  for  use  by 
chUdren,  which,  pursuant  to  a  determination 
made  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
section  553,  title  5,  United  Stat«  Code  (1) 
is  a  hazardous  substance,  or  (11)  bears  or 
contains  a  hazardous  subsUnce  In  such  man- 
ner as  to  be  susceptible  of  access  by  a  child 
to  whom  such  toy  or  other  article  is  en- 
trusted,  or  (ill)  la  otherwise  hazardous  be- 
cause It  presents  electrical,  mechanical,  or 
thermal  hazards". 

(c)   Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(r)  The  term  'electrical'  means  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  flow  of  an  electrical  charge  or 
to  electrons  in  motion;  an  article  may  bji 
determined  to  present  an  electricai  hazard 
If  in  normal  use  or  when  subjected  to  rea- 
stinablv  foreseeable  damage  or  abuse.  Its  de- 
sign or  manufacture  may  cause  personal 
miury  or  illness  by  electric  shock  resulting 
.  from  current  leakage,  inadequate  Insula- 
tion, accessibility  of  live  parts,  or  other 
conditions. 

"(s)  The  term  'mechanical'  means  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  design,  construction  or 
structure  of  a  substance;  an  article  may  be 
determined  to  present  a  mechanical  hazard 
If  in  normal  use  or  when  subjected  to  rea- 
sonable foreseeable  damage  or  abuse.  Its  de- 
slen  or  manufacture  presents  an  unreason- 
able risk  of  personal  injury  or  Illness  by 
strangulation.  suffocation.  asphyxiation 
fragmentation,  explosion,  puncture,  or  other 
mechanical  means. 

"(t)   The  term  'thermal'  means  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  transfer  or  manifestation  ^ 
heat  energy:   an  article  may  be  determined 
to  present  a    thermal  hazard'  if  it  h^  sur- 
faces or  parts  normally  touched,  hand  held 
or   grasped  which   exceed  a  temperature  of 
113-  Fahrenheit  (or  140*  Fahrenheit  In  the 
case  of  surfaces  other  than  metal),  or  If  it 
has  surfaces  or  parts  exceeding  IW//^^^" 
helt   (in  normal  use  or  when  subjected  to 
reasonably    foreseeable    damage    or    abuse) 
which  may  be  touched  accldentaUy.  causing 
personal  injury  or  illness.  However^rtlcles 
which   have   parts   or   surfaces   exceeding   a 
temperature  of  140'  Fahrenheit  which  may 
be   touched   accidentally   and  are  not   nor- 
mally touched,  hand  held,  or  grasped  shaai 
not  be  found  to  present  a  'thermal  hazard 
If  the  following  three  conditions  are  met:  (1) 
the  article  requires  such  surfaces  or  P^tU 
in  order  to  perform  the  normal  fujictK^  or 
purpose  of  the  article:   and   (U)   the  article 
bearelabellng  giving  directions  and  warnings 
for  safe  use.  and  (Hi)  because  of  such  labe  - 
ing  and  warnings  or  other  ^ »«"'"  |'*'*  "^i,";'' 
is  likely  to  be  used  only  by  chUdren  who 
win  comprehend  the  warning  and  use  the 
toy  safely.  Temperature  tests  shall  be  made 
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at  an  amblebt   (room)    temperature  of  77 
Fabreniielt  (^'  C.)." 

Sac.  8.  (a)  I  Subparagraph  1(A)  ot  a«ctlon 
a(f)  ot  Buch  Act  (15  U.S.C.  12«l(f)  (1)(A)) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  combustible" 
after  "flammable". 

(b)  Sectlo*  2(1)  of  such  Act  (16  V£.C. 
13«1(1)  Is  a»nended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"and"  before  "the  term  'flammable'  ";  (3)  by 
inserting  the  following  before  the  semi- 
colon: ",  an4  the  term  'combustible'  shall 
apply  to  anyi  substance  which  has  a  flash 
point  above  eighty  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  and 
Including  on^  hundred  flfty  degrees  as  de- 
termined by]  the  Tagllabue  Open  Cup 
Tester:"  (3)  l»y  inserting  "or  combustibility" 
after  "flamm^billty";  and  (4)  by  Inserting 
"  'combustible',"  after  "  'flammable',". 

(c)  Sectionl  2(p)(l)(E)  of  such  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  13«l(p|(l)  (E) )  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "  'Combustible,'  "  after  "  "Flammable,'  ". 

SBC.  4.  Section  3(q)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1261(q))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  If  anw  substance  or  article  is  deter- 
mined to  be  i  banned  hazardous  substance 
after  the  sal^  of  such  substance  or  article 
by  a  manufacturer  or  a  distributor  to  a  dis- 
tributor or  a  dealer  and  prior  to  the  sale 
of  such  substfcnce  or  article  by  such  dealer 
or  dlstributorj  the  distributor  shall  Immedi- 
_ately*repurch»se  such  substance  or  article  at 
the  lirice  paldiby  such  dealer,  plus  the  trans- 
portation cha|ges  involved,  and  the  manu- 
facture shall  ilmmediately  repurchase  from 
the  distributoi-  (or  from  the  dealer  If  there 
is  no  distributor)  such  substance  or  article 
unsold  or  repurchased  at  the  price  paid,  plus 
all  transportation  charges  involved. " 

I  EFTECrrVB    DATE 

Skc.  5.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  sixty 
days  after  the  iiate  of  its  enactment. 

AMXXDMSNi    OmXKD    BT    MR.    STAOGBU 

Mr  STAGOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendmeiit. 

The  Clerk  ?ead  as  follows: 
Amendment     offered     by     Mr.     Staggebs: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacUng  clause  of  S. 
1689  and  Insen  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of 
H.R.  7621,  as  pissed,  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  fThis  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Child  Protectfcn  Act  of  1969'. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2(f)  (1)  of  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Suietances  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1261 
(f)(1))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(D)  Any  ioy  or  other  article  intended 
for  use  by  children  which  presents  an  elec- 
trical, mechanical,  or  thermal   hazard.' 

"(b)  Section^  2(q)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1261(q)  )  is  amfended  as  follows: 

■'  (1 )  Clause  J  ( A )  of  subparagraph  ( 1 )  Is 
amended  by  inserting  as  defined  in  clause 
(A).  (B).  or  (d)  of  subparagraph  1  of  para- 
graph (f )  or  in  subparagraph  2  of  such  para- 
graph' lmmedlf.tely  after  which  is  a  haz- 
ardous substance':  and  by  Inserting  such' 
after  'bears  or  ^ntalns'. 

"(2)  Subparagraph  (1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  or  (B)'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  follbwlng:  '(B)  any  toy  or  other 
article  Intended  for  use  by  children  which  is 
a  hazardous  s^ibstance  as  defined  in  clause 
(D)  of  subparagraph  1  of  paragraph  (f)  of 
this  section,  an<^  which  the  Secretary  by  regu- 
laUon  clas8ifle«,as  a  'banned  hazardous  sub- 
stance' on  the  basis  of  a  finding  that,  not- 
withstanding 8«ch  cautionary  labeling  as  Is 
or  may  be  reqilired  under  this  Act  for  that 
toy  or  article,  the  degree  or  nature  of  the 
Hazard  involve^  U  such  that  the  objective 
of  the  protection  of  the  pubUc  health  and 
safety  can  be  adequately  served  only  by  keep- 
ing such  toy  oe  artdcle  out  of  the  channels 
of  Interstate  commerce;  or  (C)'. 
"(3)  Subpan«rapb  (2)  Is  amended— 
"(A)  by  inairtlng  'or  (C)'  Immediately 
after  'clause  (B«'; 

"(B)  by  strikl^;  out  ':  Provided.  That'  and 
UM«rtlng  in  lleli  thereof  a  period  and  the 
foUowlng:  'In  t^e  case  of  any  toy  or  other 
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article  Intended  for  use  by  children  which  Is 
a  hazardous  substance  deocrtbed  In  clause 
(B)  of  subparagraph  (1)  erf  this  paragraph, 
if  the  Secretary  finds  that  its  distribution 
presents  an  imminent  hazard  to  the  public 
health,  he  may  by  cwder  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  give  noUce  of  such  finding, 
and  thereupon  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
'banned  hazardo\is  substance'  pending  the 
completion  of  proceedings  relating  to  the 
Issuance  of  regulations  pursuant  to  such 
clause.  In  the  case  of  any  hazardous  sub- 
stance described  in  clause  (C)  of  subpara- 
graph (1)   of  this  paragraph.':  and 

"(C)  by  striking  out  issuance  of  such  reg- 
ulations' and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'issu- 
ance of  regulations  pursuant  to  such  clause'. 
"(c)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"'(r)  An  article  may  be  determined  to 
present  an  electrical  hazard  if,  In  normal 
use  or  when  subjected  to  reasonably  foresee- 
ably  damage  or  abuse,  its  design  or  manu- 
facture may  cause  personal  injury  or  illness 
by  electric  shock. 

"■(8)  An  article  may  be  determined  to 
present  a  mechanical  hazard  if,  in  normal 
use  or  when  subjected  to  reasonably  foresee- 
able damage  or  abuse,  its  design  or  manu- 
facture presents  an  unreasonable  risk  of 
personal  injury  or  illnees  (1)  from  fracture, 
fragmentation,  or  disassembly  of  the  article, 
(2)  from  propulsion  of  the  article  (or  any 
part  or  accessory  thereof),  (3)  from  points 
or  other  protrusions,  surfaces,  edges,  open- 
ings, or  cloetires,  (4)  from  moving  parts,  (6) 
from  lack  or  insufllclency  of  controls  to  re- 
duce or  stop  motion,  (6)  as  a  result  of  self- 
adhering  characteristics  of  the  article,  (7) 
because  the  article  (or  any  part  or  acc^sory 
thereof)  may  be  aspirated  or  ingested,  (8) 
because  of  Instability,  or  (9)  because  of  any 
other  aspect  of  the  article's  design  or  manu- 
facture. 

"(t)  An  article  may  be  determined  to 
present  a  thermal  hazard  if.  In  normal  use 
or  when  subjected  to  reasonably  foreseeable 
damage  or  abuse,  its  design  or  manufacture 
presents  an  unreasonable  risk  of  personal 
Injury  or  illness  because  of  heat  as  from 
heated  parts,  substances,  or  surfacee.' 

"Sk;.  3.  (a)  Subparagraph  1(A)  of  sec- 
tion 2(f)  of  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stancee  Act  (15  U.S.C.  12ei(f)  (l)  (A) )  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  'or  combustible'  after 
'fiammable'. 

"(b)  Section  2(1)  of  such  Act  (16  VB.C 
1261(1))  is  amended— 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'and  the  term*  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'the  term'; 

"(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  the 
following:  '.  and  the  term  "combustible" 
shall  apply  to  any  substance  which  has  a 
flash  point  above  eighty  degrees  Fahrenheit 
to  and  including  one  hundred  and  flfty  de- 
grees, as  determined  by  the  Tagllabue  Open 
Cup  Teeter'; 

"(3)  by  inserting  'or  oombustlbillty'  after 
'fiammabllity';  and 

"(4)  by  inserting  ',  "combustible",'  after 
'the  terms  "flammable" '. 

"(c)  Section  2(p)(l)(E)  of  such  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1261(p)(B))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing '  "Combustible",'  after  '  "Flammable",'. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  U  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tions 15,  16.  17,  and  18  as  sections  16,  17, 
18.  and  19,  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  section  14  the  following  new  section: 

"  'REPURCHASE   OF  BANNED    BAZASOOtrs 
STTBaTANCtt 

"  'Sec.  15.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  article  or 
substance  sold  by  Its  manufacturer,  dis- 
tributor, or  dealer  which  Is  a  banned  haz- 
ardous substance  (whether  or  not  it  was 
such  at  the  time  of  its  sale),  such  article  or 
substance  shall,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary,  be  repurchased  as 
follows : 

"  "(1)  The  manufacturer  of  any  such  ar- 
ticle or  substance  shall  repiu-chase  it  from 
the  person  to  whom  he  sold  it,  and  shall 


(A)    refund   that   person   the   purchase 
price  paid  for  such  article  or  substance 

"  '(B)  U  that  person  has  repurchased  such 
article  or  substance  pursuant  to  paraifranh 
(3)  or  (3),  reimburse  him  for  any  amounu 
paid  In  accordance  with  that  paragraph  for 
the  return  of  such  article  or  substance  in 
connection  with  Its  repiu-chaee. 

"'(C)  if  the  manufacturer  requires  the 
return  of  such  article  or  substance  in  con- 
nection with  his  repurchase  of  it  in  acord- 
ance  with  this  paragraph,  reimburse  that 
person  for  any  reasonable  and  necessary 
expenses  incurred  In  returning  it  to  the 
manufacturer. 

"'(2)  The  distributor  of  any  such  article 
or  subsUnce  shall  repurchase  it  from  the 
person  to  whom  he  sold  it,  and  shall— 

"  '(A)  refund  that  person  the  purchase 
price  paid  for  such  article  or  substance. 

"  (B)  if  that  person  has  repurchased  such 
article  or  substance  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3).  relmbiu^e  him  for  any  amounts  phaid  in 
accordance  with  that  paragraph  for  the  re- 
turn of  such  article  or  substance  in  connec- 
tion with  its  repurchase. 

"  "(C)  if  the  distributor  requires  the  return 
of  such  article  or  substance  in  connection 
with  his  repurchase  of  it  in  accordance  with 
this  paragraph,  reimburse  that  person  for 
any  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred  in  returning  it  to  the  distributor 

"'(3)  In  the  case  of  any  such  article  or 
substance  sold  at  retail  by  a  dealer,  if  the 
person  who  purchased  It  from  the  dealer 
returns  it  to  him,  the  dealer  shall  refund 
the  purchaser  the  purchase  price  paid  for  it 
and  reimburse  him  for  any  reasonable  and 
necessary  transportation  charges  incurred  In 
its  return. 

"  '(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  (i) 
the  term  "manufacturer"  includes  an  im- 
porter for  resale,  and  (2)  a  dealer  who  sells 
at  wholesale  an  article  or  substance  shall  with 
respect  to  that  sale  be  considered  the  dis- 
tributor of  that  article  or  substance.' 

"(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  the  section  of 
such  Act  redesignated  as  section  18  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'section  18'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'section  19'. 

"(2)  The  section  of  such  Act  redesignated 
as  section  19  is  amended  by  striking  out 
section  16(b)'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'section  17(b)'. 

"Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  sixtieth  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bUl  (H.R.  7621)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


nuestlon  is  on  the  moUon  offered  by  the 
5enUeman  from  West  Virginia. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDING   SECTION    104    OF  THE 
CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  12085)  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  extend  the  program  of 
research  relating  to  fuel  and  vehicles. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 


IN   THE   COMMrrXEE    OF  THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  H.R.  12085,  with 
Mr  Gallagher  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
STACGKRS)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Springer)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr,  Chairman,  this 
bill  was  reported  imanimously  by  the 
committee  and  we  recommend  its  pas- 
sage by  the  House.  The  bUl  would  extend 
for  1  year,  with  limitations,  the  authority 
for  appropriations  contained  in  section 
104  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  other  body 
ha.s  already  passed  a  bill  on  this  subject. 
We  believe  this  bill  should  be  passed  be- 
fore the  appropriation  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  finally  passed  by  the  Congress  so 
that  the  programs  authorized  imder  this 
bill  can  be  contained  in  that  appropria- 
tion act. 

Section  104  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  which 
expired  June  30,  1969,  authorized  ap- 
propriations specifically  earmarked  for 
research  into  air  pollution  problems  in- 
volving fuels  and  motor  vehicles. 

As  amended  by  the  committee,  the  bill 
extends  this  authority  for  1  year,  so  that 
the  authorization  will  expire  at  the  same 
time  as  the  authorization  for  aU  other 
programs  under  that  act — June  30,  1970. 
The  bill  authorizes  $18.7  million  in  ap- 
propriations for  section  104  programs  for 
fiscal  1970.  This  is  the  same  amount  the 
agency  had  for  this  purpose  in  1969. 

We  do  not  expect  that  passage  of  the 
bills  will  involve  any  increase  in  appro- 
priations since  there  is  already  author- 
ity imder  other  provisions  of  law  for  ap- 
propriations in  excess  of  those  contained 
in  the  HEW  appropriations  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House.  Passage  of  this  bill  will  per- 
mit earmarking  of  funds  in  the  regular 
HEW  appropriation  biU  for  this  program, 
which  will  not  be  possible  unless  this  bill 
is  passed. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this  bUl 
increases  the  authorization  for  total  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1970.  The  cur- 
rent total  appropriation  authorization  is 
SI 34  300.000.  This  bill  will  add  an  addi- 
tional $18.7  million  to  that  authoriza- 
tion, for  a  total  of  $153  million;  however, 
we  do  not  anticipate  any  increase  in  the 
appropriation  requests  as  heretofore  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration  nor  do  we 
expect  a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
any  of  these  sums  to  be  requested.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  we   ansticipate   that 
some  of  the  fimds  contained  in  the  regu- 
lar appropriation  bill  will  be  specifically 
earmarked  for  the  section  104  programs 
authorized  by  this  bill,  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  programs  under  section 
104  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  principal  reason 
for  this  bill  is  twofold— first,  section  104 


represents  a  clear  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
duct research  in  joint  Government-in- 
dustry programs  into  air  pollution  prob- 
lems involving  the  combustion  of  fuels 
and   the   operation   of   motor   vehicles. 
Second,  section   104  contains  two  au- 
thorities with  respect  to  research  which 
are  not  contained  in  other  provisions  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act:  First,  authority  for 
fimds  to  remain  avaUable  until  expended 
which  aids  orderly  planning  for  research 
programs;  and.  second,  clear  authority 
for   Federal   payment   of   construction 
costs  of  industrial-type  facilities  on  pri- 
vate property,  which  can  then  be  dis- 
posed of  to  the  owner  of  the  property. 
This  authority  is  quite  similar  to  author- 
ity of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  this 
research  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned,  hear- 
ings were  held  on  this  bill,  and  all  wit- 
nesses were  in  favor  of  the  bill.  I  know 
of  no  opposition  to  the  legislation,  and 
the  committee  was  unanimous  In  recom- 
mending its  passage  to  the  House. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
90th  Congress  passed  the  most  compre- 
hensive air  pollution  control  act  thus  far. 
We  called  it  the  Air  Quality  Aot,  and  it 
was  a  sweeping  amendment  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  Included  therein  was  a  provi- 
sion for  extensive  research  on  fuels  and 
motor  vehicles. 

It  was  the  feeling  at  that  time  that  the 
ultimate  answer  to  our  largest  contribu- 
tor to  air  pollution— the  automobile— lay 
in  extensive  research.  Since  that  time  the 
committee  has  discovered  that  priority 
has  been  given  to  research  on  sulfur 
oxides  in  order  to  complete  and  issue  the 
criteria  necessary  for  suppression  of  most 
of  the  industrial  pollution.  The  commit- 
tee in  the  hearings  and  in  the  report  ex- 
presses its  opinion  that  more  should  be 
done  to  find  the  answers  to  automotive 
pollution  since  it  probably  accounts  for 
60  percent  of  the  entire  problem. 

It  is  the  expressed  contention  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  expend  $18.7  million  for  this 
purpose  during  fiscal  year  1970.  Since 
the  authorization  for  this  particular  ac- 
tivity extended  only  through  1969,  it  is 
now  necessary  that  it  be  extended  if  the 
authorities  therein  are  to  be  used.  The 
other    programs    included    in    the    Air 
Quality  Act  will  nm  out  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1970.  and  for  that  reason  a  1- 
year  extension  only  is  included  in  this 
bill.  In  this  way  all  of  the  programs  will 
expire  at  the  same  time,  and  it  will  give 
the  committee  and  the  Congress  an  op- 
portunity to  again  evaluate  the  research 
effort  which  is  being  made.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  a  more  encouraging  report  can 
be   made   when   this   legislation   again 
comes  before  us. 

I  recommend  this  bill  to  my  coUeagues 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jarmak),  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  JARMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  speak  in  favor  of  passage  of 
HJl  12085,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
extend  for  1  year— fiscal  1970— the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  104  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended.  This  section 
authorizes  research  and  devel(H)inent  by 


the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  on  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  air  poUuUon  resulting  from  the 
combustion  of  fuels  and  the  operation  of 
motor  •"ehicles. 

In  adopting  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1987, 
the  Congress  set  up  an  intergovern- 
mental system  for  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  air  pollution  on  a  regional  basis. 
State  and  local  governments  were  given 
a  major  share  of  responsibility  in  making 
this  system  work,  by  dealing  with  air  pol- 
lution arising  from  industrial,  commer- 
cial, and  other  stationary  sources  located 
in  virtually  every  urban  community  in 
this  Nation,  as  well  as  in  many  small 
towns  and  rural  areas. 

The  activities  of  State  and  local  agen- 
cies in  preventing  and  controlling  these 
stationary  sources  of  air  poUution  de- 
pend in  large  part  on  the  avaUabihty  of 
practical  and  economic  techniques.  Sim- 
Uarly,  the  national  program  of  regula- 
tory action  to  control  motor  vehicle  pol- 
lution depends  on  progress  in  developing 
appropriate  control  techniques. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  continue 
the  research  and  development  activities 
authorized  by  the  Air  QuaUty  Act,  espe- 
cially those  activities  under  section  104 
relating  to  air  pollution  problems  caused 
by  the  combustion  of  fossU  fuels  to  pro- 
duce electric  heat  and  power  and  from 
the  operation  of  motor  vehicles.  These 
sources  accovmt  for  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  Nation's  yearly  air  pollution. 

Section  104  also  reflects  the  need  for 
extensive    involvement    of    the    private 
sector  in  the  search  for  solutions  to  these 
problems.  For  example,  the  effort  to  de- 
velop and  demonstrate  techniques  for 
sulfur  oxides  pollution  control  under  sec- 
tion 104  is  a  coordinated  Government- 
industry  program  which  involves  the  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion, several  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
more    than    40    organizations    in    the 
private  sector.  Also,  under  section  104, 
the  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration is  conducting  research  and 
development  on  motor  vehicle  pollution 
control.  This  effort  includes  continued 
attempts  to  develop  improved  emissions 
control   from   the   internal   combustion 
engine  as  weU  as  iiutial  work  on  the  de- 
velopment    of     alternative     propulsion 
systems  for  motor  vehicles. 

Section  104  provides  two  unique  au- 
thorities not  expUcitly  provided  in  the 
rest  of  the  Air  QuaUty  Act.  The  first  such 
feature  is  that  funds  made  avaUable  uii- 
der  this  section  can  remain  avaUable 
untU  expended.  This  fiexibUity  is  very 
useful  in  planning  and  scheduling  large- 
scale  research  and  development  projects. 
The  second  uiUque  feature  of  section 
104  is  that  it  clarifies  the  legal  implica- 
tions of  supporting  projects  which  m- 
volve  construction  and  testing  of  air  pol- 
lution   control    equipment    on    private 
property.  In  many  instances,  industrial 
or  utility  power  plants  are  the  best  pos- 
sible sites  for  making  realistic  evalua- 
tions of  economic  and  technological  feasi- 
bUity  of  new  processes  in  air  poUution 
control. 

Favorable  action  on  HH.  12085  would 
reaffirm  the  Federal  Governments  com- 
mitment to  providing  leadership  m  the 
Nation's  efforts  to  develop  ways  to  over- 
come the  growing  threat  of  air  poUution. 
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The  Federal  j  Government  cannot  and 
should  not  bje  expected  to  take  all  the 
responslbilltyi  but  it  must  continue  to 
lead  the  attack.  Enactment  of  H.R.  12085 
will  show  th«t  the  Federal  commitment 
to  clean  air  remains  as  strong  as  ever. 
Mr.  STAG<3ERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to, the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Vanik».  I 

Mr.  VANIH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
full  agreement  with  this  legislation. 
However,  I  wpuld  like  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  th^  Committee  to  what  I  be- 
lieve Is  a  nec^sary  approach  to  the  crit- 
ical air  polliition  problem  confronting 
urban  areas  \n  which  heavy,  basic  in- 
dustries are  legated.  In  these  communi- 
ties, air  pollution  imposes  incredible 
damage  on  human  life  and  property. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  always  felt  that 
the  industrialj  air  pollution  problem  is 
something  that  could  be  best  solved  on 
an    industry-by-industry    basis    rather 
than  by  leaving  the  entire  complex  bur- 
den of  regulaljion  on  local  communities. 
A  steel  mill  of  petro-chemical  industry 
operates   in   aflmost   the   same   manner 
wherever   it    i^   located.    The   pollution 
jSroblrtTfs  are  the  same  in  the  same  in- 
cfustrikl  "operation.  The  methods  of  con- 
trol or  nuisance  abatement  are  the  same. 
Industry-wide  1  standards  of  abatement 
or  control  could  be  uniformly  adopted  on 
Federal  recom|nendations  for  a  specific 
industry  Polluting  industries  would  not 
be  able  to  comjpete  on  Inferior,  low-cost 
abatement  procedures  tolerated  by  some 
communities  indifferent  to  the  problem. 
Such  competition  is  unfair  and  detri- 
mental to  the  public  interest. 

I  feel  that  insofar  as  industrial  pollu- 
tion is  concernied  the  time  has  come  for 
this  Congress  to  set  on  a  course  of  an 
industry-by-in<lustry  approach  so  that 
industries  and  Communities  are  not  com- 
peting with  each  other  on  the  basis  of 
what  they  fall  to  do  with  respect  to  con- 
trolling the  air  pollution  problem. 

So,  Mr.  Chaipnan.  I  would  hope  that 
the  present  program  will  be  amplified 
and  extended  3D  that  we  may  ai>proach 
this  problem  ort  an  indiostry-by-industry 
basis  and  so  that  we  can  clean  up  the 
air,  especially  ti  our  urban  areas  where 
so  much  industrial  air  pollution  occurs 
to  the  detriment  of  the  public  health. 
Mr.  SPRINGBR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia ( Mr.  BEti  I . 

Mr.  BELL  ofj  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, residents  6f  California's  28th  Dis- 
trict, which  I  represent,  know  well  the 
problems  creat<d  by  unclean  air,  and 
they  understanc  the  immediate  urgency 
for  finding  nev  methods  to  curb  the 
growing  threat  df  air  pollution. 

I  believe  that  leadership  in  providing 
such  research  mjust  come  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  Los  AngCles  air  quality  control 
region  includes  s(even  coimties. 

Pollutant  emissions  from  Los  Angeles 
County  alone,  h<  wever,  accoimt  for  over 
60  percent  of  the  total  regional  emis- 
sions. 

The  largest  single  source  of  air  pollu- 
tion in  Los  Ang<iles  is  from  transporta- 
tion. 

In  fact,  more  t  lan  80  percent  of  pollu- 
tion in  Los  Angeles  results  from  the  use 
of  motor  vehicles. 
Nationally,  mo  or  vehicle  exhausts  ac- 


count for  60  percent  of  the  air  pollution 
problem. 

Yet,  as  the  committee  has  pointed  out 
in  its  report,  little  over  3  percent  of  the 
national  air  pollution  control  adminis- 
tration's budget  has  been  spent  on  re- 
search in  this  area. 

I  believe  the  agency  must  clearly  re- 
evaluate its  budgetary  priorities. 

And  I  am  confident  that  my  constitu- 
ents would  share  the  committee's  obser- 
vation that  the  small  proportion  of  the 
agency's  budget  devoted  to  motor  vehicle 
emissions  has  been  less  than  the  urgency 
of  the  problem  would  indicate. 

We  have  the  highest  population  den- 
sity in  the  Los  Angeles  air  quality  con- 
trol region. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  free- 
way system  and  one-half  of  the  total 
surface  transportation  facilities  of  the 
region  will  soon  be  located  in  Los  An- 
geles County. 

These  factors  clearly  indicate  that  well 
over  half  of  the  total  pollution  from 
mobile  sources  occurs  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  some 
progress  in  reducing  pollution  from 
motor  vehicles. 

But  the  industry  has  not  yet  developed 
an  emission-free  vehicle. 

We  must  not  neglect  the  possibility 
that  some  alternate  propulsion  system 
to  the  present  internal  combustion 
engine  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
pollution  problem  under  control. 

Existing  techniques  for  the  control  of 
pollution  from  automobiles  are  clearly  in- 
adequate for  Los  Angeles. 

I  believe  that  clean  air  will  be  re- 
stored to  our  urban  centers  only  through 
the  development  of  new  techniques. 

Extension  of  section  104  aflBrms  our 
desire  to  secure  better  methods  of  con- 
trol, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  support  for  H.R.  12085. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL  of  CaUfornia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I 
hope  that  the  gentleman  will  be  here 
when  the  bill  is  read  for  amendment, 
because  I  propose  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  the  manufacturing  of 
internal  emission  engines  after  1978  un- 
less they  comply  with  the  California  law 
which  says  that  the  State  will  bar  auto- 
mobiles unless  they  have  standards  of 
emission  that  equals  that  adopted  by 
the  State  for  the  purchase  of  automo- 
biles and  I  hope  that  the  gentleman  will 
be  here. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  I  will  cer- 
tainly be  here,  and  will  be  happy  to  listen 
to  the  gentleman's  statement. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogers). 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing, and  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  ex- 
tend the  program  of  research  relating 
to  fuels  and  vehicles  for  1  year. 

This  legislation  would  enable  the  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration to  continue  for  another  fiscal 
year,  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970,  its  research  and  development  ac- 
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tlvlty  in  the  prevention  and  control  of 
air  pollution  resulting  from  the  combus 
tion  of  fuels. 

Section  104  differs  from  the  other  pro 
visions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  that 
funds  made  available  under  this  section 
can  remain  available  until  expended 
thereby  providing  flexibility  which  is  ex-' 
tremely  useful  in  the  planning  and 
scheduling  of  large  scale  research  and 
development  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects. Too.  this  section  clarifies  the  legal 
implication  of  supporting  projects  in- 
volving construction  and  testing  of  pol- 
lutlon  control  equipment  on  private 
property  such  as  the  use  of  industrial 
or  utility  powerplants. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  12085  will  not  re- 
sult in  any  increase  in  the  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration's  pro- 
posed  budget  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
Funds  have  already  been  requested  in 
the  budget  under  section  309  of  the  Air 
Quality  Act.  but  separate  appropriation 
under  section  104  is  desirable  for  the 
aforementioned  reasons  and  H.R.  12085 
would  make  this  possible. 

We  are  far  from  victory  in  our  efforts 
to  clean  up  the  air  around  us,  but  we 
must  not  relent  and  this  legislation  will 
permit  us  to  continue  in  our  quest  for 
cleaner  air  for  all. 

I  believe  it  Is  essential  for  us  to  pass 
the  legislation,  because  we  want  to  have 
the  kind  of  research  work  done  that  is 
required. 

Mr.  Chairman,  along  the  line  of  the 
use  of  funds,  I  believe  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  the  Members  to  know  that  the 
committee  did  go  into  specifics  on  that, 
and  expressed  great  concern,  which  f 
share,  as  to  the  allocation  of  the  research 
funds  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  air 
pollution.  For  instance,  it  is  estimated 
that  60  percent  of  the  air  pollution  prob- 
lems of  the  country  come  from  automo- 
bile emissions — 60  percent — and  yet  do 
you  know  the  amount  of  the  research 
funds  which  are  being  allocated  to  solve 
the  60  percent?  About  3.4  percent  of  the 
$88,733,000  appropriated  to  the  agency 
for  air  pollution. 

We  have  taken  this  up  in  the  commit- 
tee hearings  with  the  agency  and  ex- 
pressed the  concern  of  the  committee  on 
the  disproportionate  allotment  of  the  re- 
search funds  In  relation  to  the  actual 
problem  which  exists. 

I  am  sure  that  the  committee  will  fol- 
low this  up  so  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  will  be- 
gin to  allocate  its  funds  more  In  propor- 
tion with  the  problem  that  actually  ex- 
ists. If  not.  I  believe  we  are  going  to  have 
to  take  some  steps  to  change  it  ourselves. 
But  I  do  think  this  will  come  about,  and 
I  would  certainly  hope  so.  because  our 
major  problem  is  this  vehicle  emission. 
We  hope  they  are  getting  into  effective 
research  now  in  trying  to  bring  about  an 
emission -free  propulsion  system  for 
vehicles. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
want  to  add  one  thought  to  the  gentle- 
man's concept,  and  that  Is  that  there  Is 
a  great  deal  of  urgency  in  the  Los  Angeles 
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county  aree,  very,  very  strong  urgency. 
So  I  would  urge  that  the  committee  move 
with  all  haste  in  this  direction. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  would  con- 
cur with  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  California.  I  think  the  committee 
has  made  it  clear  that  we  expect  artlon 
from  the  Department  on  this,  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr  BELL  of  California.  The  gentle- 
man may  or  may  not  know  that  the 
State  legislature  fid  California  almost 
passed  legislation  that  would  accomplish 
that  which  the  gentleman  from  Ne^ 
York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  suggested  durmg 
his  presentation. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  understand 
that,  and  I  presume  that  the  California 
Legislature  in  its  judgment  did  not  take 
that  action  because  they  thought  it  was 
better  to  try  to  meet  the  problem  through 
research,  and  to  encourage  achieving  a 
solution  to  the  problem  rather  than  to 
see  everybody  start  walking. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  public  would 
want  to  make  that  choice. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman believe  that  the  automobile  in- 
dustry is  doing  all  it  can  to  develop  new 
forms  of  emission  prevention  and  abate- 
ment? ,  .„  . 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  will  not 
say  that  I  know  personally  they  are 
doing  everything  they  c«n.  but  from  the 
information  the  committee  has.  I  do 
think  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  this 
problem  by  the  automobile  companies 
and  by  the  Government  as  well.  I  think 
this  will  accelerate  the  finding  of  some 
new  type  of  such  engines. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  I  certainly 
hope  the  gentleman  is  correct  because  it 
is  going  to  be  a  real  problem. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  think  we 
have  to  have  action  and  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Let  me  say  also  that  we  expressed  con- 
cern in  the  committee  on  the  problems 
of  exhaust— of  diesel  exhaust  from  buses 
and  large  trucks.  Now  we  have  been  told 
that  we  can  expect  the  1970  models  of 
these  diesel  vehicles  to  have  emission 
control  devices  on  them.  The  committee 
intends  to  follow  that  up  because  I  think 
this  is  a  very  severe  problem  that  has 
not  been  dealt  with— many  people  have 
been  talking  about  automobiles  or  mo- 
tors for  private  passenger  travel  rather 
than  talking  of  buses  and  big  trucks 
which  I  think  is  just  as  much  a  problem 
and  contributes  to  the  overall  problem. 
So  we  are  trying  to  emphasize  these 

things.  ^    ,      ,    .. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  I  thank  the 

gentleman.  .„   ^, 

Mr.   HALL.   Mr.   Chairman,   will   the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman's  subcom- 
mittee in  its  wisdom  has  prompted  the 
administrative  agencies  and  those  ex- 
pending the  research  and  development 
funds,  towards  the  problem  of  noxious 
gases  In  closed  spaces  emitted  by  incon- 
siderate fellow  human  beings? 

Have  you  done  ans^hing  with  refer- 
ence to  human  emission  by  some  in 
closed  spaces?  To  me  this  Is  a  more  seri- 
ous problem  than  others,  to  have  a  hu- 


man venting  cigarette  and  cigar  and  pipe 
smoke  in  a  confled  or  closed  space,  where 
those  who  may  be  allergic  or  supersensi- 
tive to  smoke  so  far  as  his  eyelids  or 
mucous  membranes  are  concerned. 

I  dare  say,  as  a  man  ^f^o  has  been 
skilled  in  the  past  in  lung  surgery  or 
black  lung  disease  and  white  lung  disease 
and  problems  of  sUicosls  and  pneumo- 
coniosis   and    anthracosis— and    all    of 
these  other  examples  of  air  vented  con- 
tamination in  closed  spaces  by  unthink- 
ing people,  many  of  whom  all  light  up 
at  the  same  time  their  wish -fulfillment 
of  expectant  death,  immediately  when 
the  smoking  light  goes  on  in  an  airplane, 
whereas  they  are  perhaps  unthinking— 
but  their  nonpartlcipating  fellow  passen- 
gers cannot  escape— not  even  by  going 
into  the  often  scrubbed  and  many  tim^ 
air-cleansed    bathrooms    aboard    such 
conveyances— and  this  applies  even  in 
private   cars,   buses,    and   other   closed 
spaces. 

I  wonder  if  the  committee  has  done 
anything  to  see  if  we  can  increase  the 
scrub  rate  or  decrease  that  kind  of  con- 
tamination emitted  by  human  ventratlon 
in  closed  spaces— and  if  not,  I  strongly 
recommend  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  remarks  and  concur  in 
saying  that  something  needs  to  be  done. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  voice  my  strong  support  of  H.R.  12085. 
the  bill  we  are  considering  today. 

This  bill  specifically  deals  with  section 
104  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  a  sec- 
tion directing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct  re- 
search and  development  programs  to  im- 
prove methods  and  techniques  currently 
in  use  for  the  abatement  and  control  of 
air  pollution  generated  by  the  combus- 
tion of  fossil  fuels.  It  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  conduct  a  similar  program  re- 
lating to  automotive  emission  control. 
A  special  feature  of  this  bill  Is  that  al- 
located fimds  can  remain  available  until 
used,  without  being  tied  to  the  specific 
fiscal  year  in  which  they  were  appropri- 
ated. This  means  that  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  can   be   executed 
properly  without  undue  haste  or  errors, 
that  they  can  be  initiated  at  the  most  ad- 
vantageous   time.    Therefore,    the    Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion, the  responsible  HEW  agency,  can 
select  the  best  possible  contractors  or 
grantees  for  a  given  undertaking. 

Under  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 
funds  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1968 
totalled  $35  million,  and  for  1969.  $90 
million,  vdth  the  funds  authorized  for 
section  104  projects  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  However,  these  appro- 
priations will  expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1969  unless  an  amendment  to  the 
act  Is  passed  to  preserve  them. 

Following  the  enactment  of  the  Air 
QuaUty  Act  In  November  of  1967,  the 
National  Air  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration developed  techniques  to  prevent 
and  control  sulfur  oxides  pollution,  a 
major  pollutant  resulting  largely  from 
the  combustion  of  fossil  fuels. 

In  the  area  of  automotive  air  pollu- 
tion control,  the  agency  conducts  a  pro- 
gram  to   improve   control    devices    for 


abating  emissions  from  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine,  and  has  embarked  on  a 
program  of  developing  alternative  pro- 
pulsion systems  for  automobiles. 

To  continue  these  programs  and  Initi- 
ate new  ones,  the  agency  must  be  as- 
sured of  continuing  use  of  its  fund  be- 
yond the  arbitrary  aeadllne  of  the  1969 
fiscal  year.  An  extension  of  the  section 
104  provisions  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967  thus  Is  mandatory  at  this  time.  I 
therefore  sincerely  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  endorse  H.R.  12085  now  to  provide  for 
this  essential  continuity. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  this  legislation — 
H.R.  12085 — seeking  to  amend  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967  and  to  extend  the 
program  of  research  on  fuels  and  vehi- 
cles. Progress  is  being  made  In  this  field. 
Momentum  for  abatement  actions  Is 
building  up.  New  technology  Is  becoming 
available.  Therefore,  we  cannot  afford 
any  lapse  In  technical  effort  simply  be- 
cause of  a  quirk  In  the  existing  law. 
The  bill  which  we  bltc  considering  Is  nec- 
essary to  remedy  a  time  desidllne  arbi- 
trarily imposed  on  an  important  research 
clause  In  the  act. 

When  we  unanimously  passed  the  Air 
Quality  Act  In  November.   1967,  we  es- 
tablished a  system  for  deeding  with  air 
pollution  problems  on  a  regional  basis, 
charging  State  and  local  governments 
with  major  responsibility  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  various  provisions  con- 
tained In  the  act.  To  do  so,  however,  the 
States  depend  on  information — informa- 
tion made  available  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— on    up-to-date    feasible    and 
economical  technology  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  air  pollution  stem- 
ming from  stationary  sources  such   as 
factories  and  powerplants.  and  from  mo- 
tor vehicle  engines.  In  the  long  rim.  we 
may  very  wfell  need  the  development  of 
automotive    propulsion    systems    other 
than   the  present  internal   combustion 
engine. 

Today,  more  than  two-thirds  of  all 
pollution  emitted  Into  the  Nation's  air  is 
generated  by  combustion  of  fossil  fuels 
and  by  the  operation  of  ever-Increasing 
numbers  of  motor  vehicles.  It  is  critical 
that  Federal  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  activities  In  this  field  be 
allowed  to  continue  without  lapse.  Under 
section  104  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967, 
the  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration    of     the     Department     of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is  c&ny- 
Ing  out  numerous  projects  to  develop 
eflBclent  techniques  for  combatting  sulfur 
oxide  pollution,  a  major  pollution  prob- 
lem arising  from  the  combustion  of  fos- 
sil fuels.  It  also  continues  to  Improve 
methods  for  controlling  emissions  from 
the  present  automob'le  engines  and  has 
begun  work  on  the  development  of  alter- 
nate   means    of    propulsion    for    motor 
vehicles. 

The  provisions  of  section  104  make  re- 
search and  development  fimds  available 
imtil  used  for  these  purposes  beyond  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  they  were  appropri- 
ated. This  allows  for  much  needed  flexi- 
bility In  planning  and  execution  of  proj- 
ects which  frequently  must  exceed  the 
artificial  limits  of  a  fiscal  year.  However, 
this  special  feature  expires  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1969  unless  extended  by  the  Con- 
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gnas.  The  anendmeiU  before  us  today 
would  accomK>llAh  extetulon  to  the  end  of 
fUcal  year  1970,  corresponding  to  the 
date  when  tJke  entire  act  will  be  consid- 
ered for  continuation. 

Another  feature  of  section  104  clarmes 
the  legality  of  supporting  the  construc- 
tion and  Installation  of  control  tech- 
nology on  private  property  for  testing 
purposes.  Quite  logically,  an  industrial 
plant  using  fossil  fuels  Is  the  best  site 
for  an  evaluation  of  new  pollution  con- 
trol equipment  designed  to  combat  fumes 
from  statlon|u7  sources  of  pollution. 

I  am  convinced  that  passage  of  H.R. 
12085  is  needed  now  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuation of  NAPCA  research  and  de- 
vel(H>ment  projects  now  underway,  and 
to  provide  for  the  Inception  of  addi- 
tl<Hial,  equally  important  efforts  that  will 
stimulate  industry  to  install  air  poUution 
control  equlpinent  in  their  plants  amd  to 
accelerate  the  development  of  low-pollu- 
tion engines  for  aut«noblJes.  I  urge  the 
bill's  passagej 

Mr.  DONCOnJE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  before  us,  HH.  12085,  is  designed  to 
amend"  the  oxisting  Clean  Air  Act,  in 
OrderCO  extend  the  program  of  research 
control  of  air  pollution  resulting  from 
the  combustion  of  fuels  and  motor  vehi- 
cles. I 

B^.  Chaimian,  it  has  been  authorita- 
tively established  that  the  motor  vehicle 
represents  th<  major  single  source  of  air 
poUutlon  in  ^  country,  that  this  air 
pollution  is  a  significant  contributor  to 
dangerous  diaease  and  costs  the  Ameri- 
can economy  at  least  $12  billion  a  year. 
The  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Department  <Jf  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  has  the  primary  responsibility 
for  regulatory  action  to  deal  with  the  na- 
tional problem  of  motor  vehicle  air  pollu- 
tion. It  is  certiinly  obvious  that  this  Na- 
tion has  an  uigent  need  to  find  new  and 
improved  metliods  and  means  of  dealing 
with  this  particular  fuel  combustion  and 
motor  vehicle  air  pollution  problem.  The 
basic  purpose  of  this  measure  before  us 
is  to  approve  the  continuing  availability, 
until  expended,  of  authorized  funds  to 
project  prudeqt  planning  and  scheduling 
of  long  and  large-scale  research  and  de- 
velopment an^  demonstration  projects 
that  will  enabfe  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  the  lead  in  effectively  controlling 
and  preventing  the  continuing  and  ever- 
increasing,  very  dangerous  pollution  of 
the  air  from  combustion  fuels  end  motor 
vehicles.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  any  stand- 
ards, I  think  H  must  be  clearly  judged 
that  this  is  a  wise  and  urgent  legisla- 
tive measure  ii^  the  national  interest,  and 
I  hope  that  tl^e  House  will  overwhelm- 
ingly accept  it  (without  extended  delay. 

Mr.  BIAGG^.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1 1967  includes  an  unusual 
section  which  provides  a  realistic  basis 
for  improved  research  and  development 
activities  in  automotive  air  pollution 
control.  Recognizing  that  present  con- 
trol technologies  are  inadequate,  section 
104  directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  conduct  research 
and  development  activities  into  new  and 
improved  metl^ods  and  low-cost  tech- 
niques for  thei  prevMitlon  and  control 
of  air  pollution  resulting  from  the  com- 
bustion and  evaporation  of  fuels,  and 
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from  the  use  of  the  present  automobUe 
internal  combustion  engine.  To  accom- 
plish these  ends,  funds  under  this  sec- 
tion can  remain  available  until  used. 
Thus,  the  provision  of  the  1969  amend- 
ments removes  the  need  for  a  research 
develoiMnent  or  demonstration  project  to 
be  completed  within  any  one  fiscal  year. 
It  also  permits  the  National  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration,  the  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  agency  charged 
with  the  implementation  of  the  Air 
QuaUty  Act,  to  select  the  best  possible 
contractors  and  grantees,  and  to  start 
projects  at  the  most  advantageous  time. 
A  further  advantage  provided  by  these 
amendments  is  the  ability  to  place  con- 
trol experiments  on  private  property  if 
necessary  for  testing. 

As  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  the  NaUonal 
Air  Pollution  Control  Administration  has 
embarked  on  an  extensive  5-year  plan 
for  research  and  development  on  auto- 
motive pollution  control.  This  plan  at- 
tempts to  define  specific  goals  and  ways 
and  means  to  attain  them,  and  Includes 
the  work  of  NAPCA  research  and  devel- 
opment projects  as  well  ae  those  of  other 
Federal  agencies. 

Since  passage  of  the  act,  NAPCA  has 
started  numerous  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  related  to  motor  vehicle 
pollution  control.  Projects  include  new 
control  systems  to  curb  carbon  monoxide 
and  hydrocarbon  emissions  from  internal 
combusUon  engines,  and  for  the  control 
of  nitrogen  oxide  emission;  techniques  to 
reduce  emissions  of  particulates,  espe- 
cially lead;  investigations  of  alternate 
fuels  for  use  in  internal  combustion  en- 
gines, and  of  odors  emanating  from  diesel 
engines  used  by  trucks  and  buses.  The 
use  of  unconventional  engines  such  as 
the  turbine  and  steam  and  electric - 
powered  engines,  for  use  in  private  cars 
also  is  being  scrutinized. 

This  is  a  good  beginning.  But  it  is  only 
a  start.  The  funds  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1968  totaled  $35  mlUion,  and  for 
1969  $90  million,  with  those  funds  ap- 
propriated for  section  104  remaining 
available  until  expended.  However,  as  of 
now,  authorizations  for  research  and  de- 
velopment activities  imder  section  104 
will  expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1969. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  words  of  the  first 
progress  report  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  EducaUon,  and  Welfare  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967: 

In  t«rma  of  the  total  quantity  of  pol- 
lutants, the  automobile  represents  the  most 
Important  single  source  of  air  pollution  In 
the  United  States  today. 

The  Federal  research  and  development 
program  in  automotive  air  pollution  con- 
trol has,  by  HEW  definition,  three  pri- 
mary objectives: 

1.  To  stimulate  optimum  activity  by  the 
private  sector  In  developing  control  tech- 
nology; 2.  to  fill  the  research  gap  areas  that 
are  not  receiving  attention  elsewhere;  and 
3.  to  develop  the  technical  base  for  establish- 
ing future  Federal  emission  standards. 

I  feel  that  it  Is  essential  that  these 
objectives  be  met  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
feel  that  it  is  essential  that  NAPCA  be 
provided  on  a  continuous  basis  with  ade- 
quate tools  by  the  Congress  to  proceed 


with  the  Implementation  of  its  plans 
that  sufBclent  funds  be  made  available 
under  secUon  104  of  the  act  to  provide 
for  uninterrupted,  accelerated  research 
development,  and  demonstration  activi- 
ties  that  will  result  in  concrete  and  use 
ful  findings  of  benefit  to  the  whole 
Nation. 

I  believe  that  NAPCA's  plans  of  inves- 
tigating alternate  modes  of  propulsion 
for  automobiles  while  devising  better 
control  systems  for  existing  internal 
combustitm  engines  is  commendable  a 
limit  will  no  doubt  be  reached  beyond 
which  further  emission  reductions  will 
not  be  feasible  technically  or  economi- 
cally, and  we  must  be  prepared  for  this 
eventuality. 

Dr.  Lee  DuBridge,  Presidential  science 
adviser,  addressed  himself  to  this  topic 
on  August  26  when  he  said  that,  although 
the  Nation  would  have  to  "depend  on  the 
gasoline  engine  and  its  improvement  for 
the  next  10  or  20  years,"  it  "should  not 
be  neglecting  the  possibility  that  some 
new  unconventional  type  of  automotive 
propulsion  device  may  be  needed  to  keep 
the  pollution  problem  within  limits  in 
the  1990's  and  the  year  2000." 

Congress  has  approved  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967  unanimously.  Let  us  now 
make  sure  that  we  provide  for  its  proper 
and  timely  implementation,  by  providing 
the  fiscal  means  to  carry  out  its  intent 
Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
perhaps  no  other  area  that  we  deal  with 
here  in  the  Congress  that  is  more  vital 
yet  receives  less  attention  tlian  the  prob- 
lem of  controlling  our  environment. 

In  adopting  the  Air  Quality  Act,  the 
Congress  set  up  an  intergovernmental 
system  for  dealing  with  air  pollution 
problems  on  a  regional  basis.  State  and 
local  governments  have  a  major  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  making  this  system 
work.  They  have  a  particular  responsi- 
bility for  dealing  with  air  poUution  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  many  industrial 
commercial  and  other  stationary  source 
located  in  virtually  every  urban  com- 
munity in  the  Nation  and  in  many  small 
towns  and  rural  areas. 

It  is  essential  that  the  research  and 
development  activities  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 104  be  continued,  particularly  those 
activities  relating  to  the  air  poUution 
problems  arising  from  the  combustion  of 
f ossU  fuels  to  produce  electric  power  and 
heat,  from  the  operation  of  motor  ve- 
hicles, and  also  emissions  from  aircraft 
engines.  Together,  fuel  combustion 
sources  and  motor  vehicles  accoimt  for 
more  than  two-thirds  of  all  discharges  of 
pollutants  Into  the  Nation's  air  resource 
each  year. 

The  problems  of  environmental  pollu- 
tion, xmless  dealt  with  quickly  and  effec- 
tively, wiU  plague  mankind  ad  infinitum. 
The  steps  contained  in  H.R.  12085  are  but 
the  bare  minimum.  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  support  this  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJi.  12085,  which 
would  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  ex- 
tend the  program  of  research  relating 
to  fuel  and  vehicles. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  woulc 
extend  through  June  30.  1970,  the  au- 
thority in  section  104  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  providing  for  research  and  develop- 
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ment  in  preventing  and  controlUng  air 
nollution  from  fuel  combusUon  and 
motor  vehicles.  The  sum  of  $18.7  million, 
all  within  the  National  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration's  overaU  budgetary 
request  for  fiscal  year  1970,  would  be 
authorized  under  this  proposal.  The  leg- 
islation is  intended  to  do  nothing  more 
than  to  channel  the  funds  involved  into 
the  best  of  two  existing  air  pollution 
control  and  prevention  programs. 

Our  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  has  discovered  the 
disturbing  fact  that  the  amount  spent 
on  research  into  motor  vehicle  exhausts 
has  been  a  little  over  3  percent  of  the 
National  Air  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration's budget,  to  deal  with  the  source 
of  60  percent  of  the  air  poUution  prob- 
lem Clearly,  a  reallocation  of  fiscal  em- 
phasis is  urgently  needed.  This  biU  would 
put  our  money  into  the  biggest  battle 
against  air  poUution,  and  it  is  a  battle 
that  must  be  won. 

With  continued  leadership  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  proper  planning  and 
regulatory  action  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  support  from  the  Pnvate 
sector  I  am  convinced  that  the  fight 
against  air  poUution  wUl  eventuaUy  be 
won  In  the  meantime,  greater  effort 
must  be  exerted  to  control  or  eliminate 
the  emissions  from  motor  vehicles.  H.R. 
12085  wUl  make  this  increased  effort 
possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  unanimous  pas- 
sage of  the  biU  we  are  considering. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
104(c)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857 
1)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30.  1969,  and  June  30,  1970". 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Committee  amendment:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

•That  the  first  sentence  of  section  104(c) 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857b-l(c) ) 
is  amended  by  strtklng  out  'and',  and  by 
strllung  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ',  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  $18,700,000.'  " 

AMENDMENT    TO    THE    COMMrmX    AMENDMENT 
OFFERED    BY    MR.    FARBSTEIN 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Parbstein:  On  page  2,  after 
Une  2,  Insert: 

■  Sec.  2.  Title  II  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is 
amended  by  renumbering  section  212  as  sec- 
tion 213   and  by  adding  immediately  after 
section  211  the  following  new  section: 
•  'internal  combustion  engine  ban 

•  Sec  212.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  subsection   (c)    of  this  section.  It 
is    hereby    prohibited    to    manufacture    for 
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sale,  to  seli,  or  to  offer  for  sale,  cr  to  l.':t:c- 
duce  or  deUver  for  Introduction  Into  com- 
merce or  to  Import  Into  the  United  States 
for  sale  or  resale,  any  new  motor  vehicle 
powered  by  one  or  more  Internal  combustion 
engines  and  any  new  internal  combustion 
engine  manufactured  for  use  In  a  motor 
vehicle  If  such  vehicle  or  engine  Is  manu- 
factured after  January  i,  1978. 

"'(b)  Violations  of  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  Injunction  and  the  penalties  pro- 
vided in  sections  204  and  205  of  this  Act  In 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  Is  provided  therein  for  violations  of  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  section  203(a) 
of  this  Act. 

•••(c)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
new  motor  vehicle  powered  by  one  or  more 
Internal  combustion  engines  or  to  any  new 
Internal  combustion  engine  manufactured  for 
use  in  a  new  motor  vehicle  which  vehicle 
or  engine  produces  a  level  of  exhaust  emis- 
sions of  not  more  than  .5  gram  per  mile 
of  reactive  hydrocarbons,  11  grams  per  mile 
of  carbon  monoxide,  and  .75  gram  per  mile 
of  oxides  of  nitrogen.'  " 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    FARBSTEIN.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment  to  H.R.   12085   to 
prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cars 
powered  by  internal  combustion  engines 
after  January  1, 1978.  This  ban  would  not 
apply  to  engines  which  meet  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  pollution  emission  standard 
for  automobUes  purchased  by  the  State 
of  California  which  are  0.5  gram  per 
mUe  of  reactive  hydrocarbons,  11  grams 
per  mile  of  carbon  monoxide,  and  0.75 
gram  per  mUe  of  oxides  of  nitrogen.  The 
Federal  standards  for  the  1970  models, 
which  are  the  most  stringent  to  date,  are 
23  grams  per  nule  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  2.2  grams  per  mUe  of  hydrocarbons. 
I  offer  this  amendment  because  I  rep- 
resent the  city  which  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  has  ranked  as  the  most  poUuted 
in  the  country.  I  represent  a  city  which 
has  suffered  from  inversions  in  the  air, 
periods  when  the  winds  faUed  to  blow 
away  the  carbon  monoxide,  the  lead  par- 
ticles, the  hydrocarbons,  and  the  other 
deadly  poUutants  which  were  produced 
by  the  internal  combustion  engine  auto- 
mobile with  the  result  that  many  died. 
I  come  from  a  city  where  2  miUion 
autos  daily  crowd  into  the  city  spouting 
forth  dirt  and  heavy  smoke  which  cor- 
rodes every  material  with  which  it  comes 
into  touch. 

I  offer  this  amendment  because  I  want 
to  do  something  about  this  situation. 

Until  now,  most  of  the  effort  to  combat 
auto-caused  air  poUution  has  come 
through  utilization  of  emission  control 
devices  attached  to  the  crankcase  or  taU- 
pipe.  The  use  of  such  devices  has  brought 
a  noticeable  reduction  in  emission  levels 
of  certam  auto  poUutants.  However,  these 
devices  can  only  partially  reduce  the  level 
of  poUution  emission.  As  the  Air  PoUu- 
tion Control  Administration  projection 
of  the  level  of  auto  pollution  suggests, 
the  increasing  number  of  cars  wiU  begin 
to  offset  the  decrease  in  poUution  brought 
about  by  exhaust  emissions  control  de- 
vices after  1980. 


POLLUTION  LEVEL  FROM  AUTOMOBILES  BASED  ON  1970-71 
AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ADMINISTRATION 

HYDROCARBONS 

|ln  millions  ot  tons  p«r  year) 


1968        1972        197S 

1980 

1990 

Urban 

Total  emissions, 
nattonwide 

7.  0         6.  0         5,  0 

12.0      lao       8.5 

4.5 
7.0 

7.0 

lao 

CARBON  MONOXIDE 

Urban 

Total  emissions, 
nationwide 

.      47.5       40.0       32.5 
.      68.0       55.0       45.0 

27.5 
37.5 

43.0 
58.0 

OXIDES  OF  NITROGEN' 

Urban 

Total  emissions, 
nationwide 

.       3.0         4.0         4.5 
6.5         8.5         9.5 

6.0 
12.0 

10.5 
19.5 

>  There  are  no  current  emissions  standards. 

The  primary  source  of  pollution  is  the 
internal  combustion  engine.  Since  it  can- 
not imiformly  bum  all  of  the  gasoline  it 
consumes,  it  inherently  must  produce  a 
certain  level  of  poUutant  emission.  Con- 
trol devices  can  modify  Its  output,  but 
they  cannot  prevent  it.  Other  types  of 
propulsion  systems  are  capable  of  being 
emission  free.  They  can  operate  with  Ut- 
tle  or  no  relesise  of  deadly  poUutants  mtc 
the  atmosphere. 

The  need  to  seek  alternatives  to  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engines,  which  do  not 
have  to  poUute,  was  recognized,  by  the 
President  and  his  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Council  last  week  when  they  viewed 
alternatives  to  the  internal  combustion 
engine  and  heard  a  warning  from 
Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge,  the  Presidential 
science  adviser,  tliat  if  we  do  not  ban  the 
internal  combustion  engine  sometime  in 
the  future,  we  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
breathe  anything  but  noxious  air. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  auto  industry  has 
resisted  aU  efforts  to  reduce  air  poUution 
by  developing  an  alternative  to  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine — just  as  it  re- 
sisted efforts  to  place  safety  belts  and 
other  safety  equipment  in  the  American 
car  and  just  as  it  resisted  efforts  to  In- 
stall poUutant  reduction  equipment. 

This  is  dramaticaUy  demonstrated  by 
the    recent    Justice    Department    suit 
against  the  big  three  auto  companies. 
charging    them   with   combination   and 
conspiracy  to  develop  and  manufacture 
motor  vehicle  air  poUutant  equipment. 
Two  years  of  Los  Angeles  Federal  grand 
jury  hearings  has  brought  out  auto  com- 
pany activity  going  back  to  1953,  one 
year  after  the  link  between  the  auto  and 
air  poUution  was  first  established.  The 
auto  companies  agreed  at  that  time  to 
install    poUution   abatement   equipmient 
only  if  all  companies  agreed  to  instaU 
such  equipment  at  the  same  time.  And 
on  at  least  three  subsequent  occasions, 
the  companies  met  and  agreed  to  attempt 
to  delay  instaUatlon  of  poUution  abate- 
ment equipment.  In  1961,  they  agreed  to 
delay   the   instaUation   of   the   positive 
crankcase  tmtU  the  1963  model.  In  late 
1962    and   early    1963.    they   agreed   to 
delay  the  adoption  of  an  improvement 
to  the  crankcase  ventUaUng  device,  and 
in  early  1964,  the  introduction  of  a  new 
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exhaust  (mission  control  measure  until 
the  1967  jmodel  year.  In  1964  the  auto 
companies  agreed  to  tell  the  State  of 
California  the  technology  would  not  exist 
to  install  tail  emission  devices  until  the 
1967  mod!l  year  although  they  had  the 
technolog  cal  know-how  and  devices  to 
do  so. 

What  we  are  hearing  today  is  the  same 
thing.  Dr.  Fred  Bowditch,  director  of 
GM's  emission  control  engineering,  told 
a  panel  of  the  California  State  Assembly, 
which  wai;  then  considering  the  Senate- 
passed  bil  to  ban  the  internal  combus- 
tion engine  by  1976,  that — 

The  linov-how  Isn't  there  to  do  the  Job 
by  1976.  (L5S  Angeles  Times.  August  1,  1969.) 


I  do  not 
der  oath 
en  by  GM 
ter  the  California 
killed,  he 
"What  w 
el  had 
ment: 
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We  would  have  complied,  and  of  course, 
G^Oeral  Mc  tors  would  have  remained  In  the 
bi^^ess  of  producing  automobiles.  (San  Fer- 
nando Vall^  News.  August  7,  1969.) 
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evaluated  one  alternative 
Rankine  propulsion  system. 
Search  for  a  Low-Emission  Ve- 
ort  prepared  for  the  Committee 
i«rce.  U.S.  Senate,  19691 

THE   R/NKINE  PROPULSION   SYSTEM 

Introduction 


When  the  vehicle  is  at  a  standstill,  the 
vapor  source  to  the  engine  is  cut  off,  and 
the  engine  does  not  run.  The  vehicle  is  put 
in  motion  by  simply  opening  a  valve.  Ac- 
celeration is  very  good.  An  engine  with  an 
engine  rating  of  168  horsepower  will  acceler- 
ate from  0  to  60  miles  per  hour  in  9.5  seconds. 
An  ICE  with  a  rating  of  250  horsepower  pro- 
pelling the  same  load  takes  10  seconds  to 
accelerate  from  0  to  60  miles  per  hour." 
Smaller  horsepowered  Rankine  engines  ac- 
celerate at  rates  equivalent  to  larger  horse- 
powered  ICE'S  because  the  Rankine  engine 
loses  less  power  between  the  engine  and  the 
wheels  since  there  is  no  complicated  trans- 
mission. 

Braking  for  a  Ranklne-powered  vehicle  can 
be  accomplished  by  conventional  means,  or 
else  the  engine,  by  means  of  reverse  torque, 
can  brake  the  car.  Reverse  torque  can  be 
employed  in  emergency  situations  only  or  in 
each  braking  maneuver." 

The  Rankine  propulsion  system  is  adapt- 
able   to    present    automobiles.    The    burner, 
generator,  and  condenser  can  fit  within  the 
existing  space  under  the  front  hood.  •'"'  The 
engine  can  be  placed  in  the  present  trans- 
mission casing  or  further  back  under  the  car 
near  the  differential.  Existing  auxiliaries  can 
be  riui  off  power  provided  by  a  small  Rankine 
turbine  engine  which  operates  even  when  the 
main  engine  does  not;  thus  heat  or  air  con- 
ditioning can   be  provided  at  all   times.'' 
Emission  characteristics 
Unlike  an  ICE,  combustion  of  fuel  in  the 
burner  of  a  Rankine  cycle  system  is  almost 
complete.    This    means    that    under    normal 
operating   conditions,    without   attempts   at 
emission  control,  a  steamcar  produces  almost 
no  pollution.   In  emissions   tests  conducted 
on    the    8-year-old    Williams    Steamcar    the 
following  results  were  obtained  :'•' 
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Hydrocarbons 20  p.p.m. 

Carbon  monoxide 0.O6  percent 

Nitrogen  oxides  (no  lead) 40  p.p.m. 

Lead None. 

Compare  these  results  with  the  uncon- 
trolled ICE."» 

Hydrocarbons 900  p.p.m. 

Carbon  monoxides 3.5  percent 

Nitrogen  oxides 1.500  p.p.m. 

Lead i<)\ 

The  low-emission  characteristics  of  the  ex- 
ternal combustion  engine  (ECE)  are  built  in. 
This  is  an  important  feature.  There  are  no 
emission  controls  to  maintain  or  repair.  De- 
terioration is  virtually  nonexistent.  As  long 
as  the  engine  functions,  it  will  function  with 
low-emission  characteristics.  Compared  to 
the  controlled  ICE,  then,  the  Rankine  sys- 
tems emission  characteristics  are  far  supe- 
rior." 

Noise  characteristics 
The  Rankine  system  not  only  helps  elimi- 
nate air  pollution,  it  also  greatly  alleviates 
noise  pollution.  A  Rankine  vehicle  cuts  per- 
ceived vehicular  noise  by  a  factor  of  4  at 
peakloads  which  is  equivalent  to  multiplying 
the  distance  between  sound  and  person  by 
lO.'i  Trucks  and  buses  gearing  up  and  gear- 
ing down  are  the  greatest  generators  of  sur- 
face vehicle  noise.  By  operating  under  steam- 
power,  the  need  for  a  transmission  In  trucks 
and  buses  is  eliminated;  and  their  roar  can 
be  reduced  to  a  tolerable  whirring  sound. 
Again,  noise  pollution  control  like  air  pol- 
lution control  is  a  built-in  quality  of  the 
steam  engine.  No  practical  amount  of  muf- 
fling of  the  ICE  can  repUcate  the  inherent, 
relative  silence  of  the  ECE. 

Fuel  requirements 
The  Rankine  vehicle  operates  on  a  variety 
of  fuels.'-  It  can  burn  gasoline  from  the 
pump  of  any  service  station,  or  it  can  oper- 
ate equally  as  well,  perhaps,  better,  on  low- 
grade  white  kerosene.  The  steamcar  doee  not 
require  leaded  gasoline  with  high  octane  rat- 


ings. Rankine  fuel,  then,  is  less  refined  i«, 
cosUy,  and  less  polluting  than  ICE  fuel 

Fuel  consumption  teste  on  existing  steam 
vehicles    and    consumption    projections  to 
future  Rankine  vehicles  Indicate  that  such 
vehicles  get,  or  wUl  get,  better  fuel  mileaM 
than  their  ICE  counterparts.'"  The  Williams 
steamcar  averaged   20  miles  per  gallon  ^ 
kerosene  In  a  conventional  gasoUne  mlleaee 
test."*  Comparable  ICE  vehicles  get  only  15 
miles  per  gaUon.  Representatives  of  General 
Motors  testified  that  the  steam  engine  con 
sumed  0.70  pounds  of  fuel  per  horsepower 
hour   compared    to    the   ICEs   consumption 
rate  of  0.50."'  Further  examination  of  those 
figures   revealed,  however,   that  the  loss  of 
horsepower  in  the  drive  train  was  not  rep- 
resented  in  the  ICE  figures."'  It  is  iair  to 
conclude  that  steam  engine  mileage  \nii  be 
as  good  as  the  ICE  mileage— probably  bet- 
ter— and  that  it  will  consume  less  expensive 
fuels    which    do    not    have    lead   and   other 
additives  that  add  to  air  pollution.'^ 
Cost 
Vintage    steamcars    were    quite   expensive 
compared  to  their  ICE  competitor,  but  this 
was  primarily  due  to  low- volume,  nonassem- 
bly  line,  production."-  Dr.  Robert  Ayres  main- 
tains that  a  steam-powered   vehicle  would 
cost  less  to  produce  on  the  same  scale,  and 
the  same  amount  to  produce  on  a  smaller 
scale,   than  a   comparable  present   ICE  ve- 
hicle."" Dr.  Morse  estimates  that  the  :,teani 
engine  will  cost   1.5  times  as  much  as  the 
present  ICE;  and  General  Motors  Co   boosts 
that  to  three  times  as  much.'"  It  is  possible 
that  the  GM  figures  take  into  account  only 
the  comparative  engine  costs,  not  total  drive 
train    costs.^'    The    Battelle    research   report 
properly  concluded;  ■- 

"It  is  impossible  to  fix  a  specific  cost  figure 
based  on  current  data  because  no  figures  are 
available  which  reflect  volume-production 
quantity.  The  best  available  evidence  indi- 
cates that  the  specific  cost  will  be  less  than 
that  of  a  comparable  diesel  engine  and  about 
equal  to  that  of  an  equivalent  V-8  engine 
with  automatic  transmission.  The  additional 
cost  of  a  transmission  will  be  eliminated 
with  steam  power." 

Maintenance  and  reliability 
Testimony  relating  to  the  maintenance 
and  reliability  characteristics  of  the  Rankine 
propulsion  system  was  conflicting.  Ford  Mo- 
tor Co.  in  the  hearings  considered  the  Ran- 
kine engine  to  be  more  complex  than  the 
present  ICE.'^  On  the  other  hand,  Professor 
Gouse  thought  that  the  Rankine  engine  was 
simpler,  particularly  when  compared  with  an 
ICE  with  emission  control : 

"If  you  look  under  the  hood  of  a  new  car, 
the  number  of  valves  and  devices  added  for 
exhaust  emission  control  are  not  negligible, 
and  the  next  year  or  two  may  bring  more."  ■' 
A  recent  study  has  compared  the  reliability 
and  maintenance  characteristics  of  the  ICE 
and  Rankine  systems.  The  following  tables 
illustrate  the  better  maintenance  and  relia- 
bility of  the  Rankine  system:"^ 

Other  characteristics 
1.  Safety 

In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Hafstad  of  General 
Motors  stated  that  the  high-pressure  steam 
used  to  propel  steam  engines  created  a  con- 
siderable safety  hazard."'  In  older  steamcars 
the  danger  of  boiler  explosions  may  have  been 
real.''  Today,  however,  steampower  is  cer- 
tainly safe.'"  Mr.  Williams  discussed  this 
point  as  follows : "» 

"Let  me  state  exactly  what  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen and  what  might  happen  if  a  steamcar 
Is  Involved  in  a  collision.  The  modern  mono- 
ti'be  boiler  is  totally  different  from  the  kind 
alluded  to  by  Detroit.  It  is  composed  of  a 
long  length  of  high-strength  steel  tubing— of 
%-  to  "2 -inch  diameter — coUed  tightly  in  a 
spiral  and  helical  shape.  It  is  nothing  like 
a  storage  boiler  used  In  factories  and  homes. 
The  monotube  steam  generator  has  only  a 
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very  small  amount  of  steam  in  It  at  one  time, 
in  a  collision,  the  strong  coll  would  be  de- 
formed  or   distorted— nothing   more. 

■Suppose  It  ruptures — what  happens?  First, 
a  small  piece  of  tubing,  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  breaks.  The  result  is  that 
jUe  very  small  amount  of  steam  contained 
within  the  coll  is  dissipated  in  a  matter  of 
seconds,  doing  virtually  no  damage. 

■Tliere  is  no  large  vessel  to  disintegrate 
like  a  huge  grenade.  In  short,  the  danger  of 
scalding  is  very  slight,  and  the  likelihood  of 
serious  danger  is  not  remotely  comparable  to 
what  happens  when  20  or  so  gallons  of  high- 
octane  fuel  are  ignited  In  a  plleup.  Here  you 
have  an  explosion." 

There  is  no  danger  of  boiler  explosion  In 
modern  monotube  steam  boilers  that  would 
be  u.'^ed  in  today's  steamcar." 

i.  Possibility  of  Freezeup 
The  problem  of  freezeup  does  not  present 
serious  obstacles."'  Traditional  antifreezes 
may  not  «'ork  in  systems  which  operate  at 
1000  P.— but  other  antifreezes  probably  can 
be  developed.  Ford  Motor  Co.  assumes  that 
such  freezing  is  a  solvable  engineering 
probjem.- 

Mr  Priichard,  in  his  testimony,  suggested 
=Jteriialive  solutions  to  the  freezing  prob- 
em-  First,  the  water  tank  could  be  con- 
structed with  sloping  sides  so  that  freezeups 
vould  do  no  damage  and  the  burner  could 
thaw  out  the  frozen  water  supply  rather 
quickly.  Second,  a  small  pilot  light  within 
•„he  burner  could  keep  the  water  source  from 
!reezlng— a  solution  employed  in  several  con- 
temporary steamcars. 

Another  solution  to  the  freezing  problem  is 
to  use  a  working  fluid  with  a  low  freezing 
point.  Freon,  for  example,  is  being  tested  by 
some  steamcar  builders."  When  freon  is  used 
:n  the  closed-cycle  Rankine  system,  the  prob- 
lem <<f  freezeup  is  virtually  eliminated.'-^ 
3.  Water  Consumption 
In  alder  steamcars,  water  consumption  was 
a  problem.  The  steam  cycle  was  not  com- 
oletelv  closed;  therefore,  steam  escaped  from 
the  vehicle  and  caused  appreciable  water  loss. 
Today    a    hermetically    sealed    closed-cycle 
Rankine  engine  consumes  at  most  1  gallon 
of  working  fliUd  per  1.000  miles."-'  Water  con- 
sumption is  no  longer  a  problem. 
4.  Lubrication  and  Its  Effects  on  Boiler  and 
Condenser  Life 
Lubrication  of   the   ste.im   engine  can   be 
accomplished  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  some 
systems  the  lubricant  is  placed  directly  in 
the  v/orklng  fluid.   Some  testimony  in   the 
hearings   suggested   that   impurities   In   the 
water  and  the  presence  of  lubricants  would 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  boiler  and  con- 
denser life.""  On  the  basis  of  experiences  with 
the  Williams  steamcar  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  problem;  high-velocity  flow  through 
■be  boiler  tube  prevents  scale  from  accumu- 
lating.'* 

Thermo  Electron  uses  solid  fluorocarbon 
'.ubrlcants  in  the  working  fluid  system.  By 
placing  this  type  of  lubricant  In  the  system, 
the  seals  between  the  cylinder  and  the  crank- 
case  can  be  eliminated.  This  allows  a  simpler 
piston  setup.  There  is  no  need  for  a  cross- 
head  piston  and  a  unit  similar  to  the  single- 
power  piston  in  the  ICE  is  possible.*-" 
5.  Startup  Time 
Older  steam  automobiles  with  large  water 
supply  m  their  boilers  took  as  long  as  30 
minutes  to  start.  Slow  startup,  then.  Is  asso- 
ciated with  steamcars.  Today,  with  the  mod- 
ern steam  engine  and  its  monotube  boiler. 
Initial  startup  time  should  take  less  than  20 
seconds.'"  After  the  initial  startup  and  for 
about  a  3-hour  period  after  shutdown,  the 
startup  would  be  InstEintaneous.  Today, 
startup  lime  is  not  appreciably  longer  than 
lor  an  ICE. 
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•  Recent  developments 
Appendix  A  contains  correspondence  from 
individuals  or  business  enterprises  working 
on  the  development  of  low-emission  vehicles. 
Appendix  B  contains  information  from  sec- 
ondary sources  on  low-emission  vehicle  devel- 
opment. This  section  will  not  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss all  recent  developments  in  this  area 
but  will  merely  highlight  some  of  the  major 
activities.  For  complete  details  on  important 
new  developments  In  the  low-emission  field 
the  reader  should  consult  the  appendices. 

California  has  recently  given  impetus  to 
the  development  of  Rankine  cycle  propulsion 
systems."'  By  resolution  the  California  Legis- 
lature has  asked  the  California  Highway  Pa- 
trol to  test  Rankine  cycle  patrol  vehicles  in 
six  different  geographical  regions  of  the 
State  ."- 

The  California  Highway  Patrol  demonstra- 
tion project  initially  was  to  be  funded  by 
General  Motors  Corp.,  which  had  agreed  to 
pay  a  selected  vendor  $20,000  toward  the  cost 
of  developing  an  engine,  and  up  to  $100,000 
for  outfitting  six  operational  patrol  vehicles." 
Because  of  problems  of  proprietary  disclosure 
of  information  and  hardware,"'  the  Rankine 
engine  manufacturers  rejected  the  General 
Motors  offer.  After  several  false  starts,"^  the 
California  Highway  Patrol  has  accepted  let- 
ters of  understanding  from  two  firms  which 
will  each  furnish  a  highway  patrol  vehicle 
to  the  patrol  for  testing  within  the  next  6 
months.'*'  Thermodynamics  Systems,  Inc.. 
has  been  given  a  late  model  Oldsmoblle  by 
the  California  Highway  Patrol;  It  will  con- 
vert the  vehicle  to  steam  and  return  it  to 
the  patrol  for  testing."'  No  specific  details 
about  Thermodynamics'  powerplant  are 
presently  available. 

Lear  Motors  Corp.  of  Reno,  Nev.,  will  provide 
the  California  Highway  Patrol  with  a  test 
vehicle  by  August  1,  1969.  William  Lear  has 
purchased  a  1969  Dodge  Polara,  the  vehicle 
presently  used  by  the  patrol,  and  is  con- 
verting that  vehicle  to  steam.'"  Lear  reports 
that  the  Rankine  system  he  is  Installing  will 
fit  within  the  present  space  under  the  front 
hood.  The  engine  will  have  a  horsepower 
rating  of  at  least  300  and  will  meet  all  neces- 
sary acceleration  and  speed  requirements  of 
the  patrol.  Lear  reports  significant  advances 
related  to  the  auxiliary  system:'" 

"I  have  enclosed  for  your  interest  a  dia- 
grammatic representation  of  our  basic  power 
system.  You  will  see  that  an  auxiliary  pack- 
age is  in  operation  whenever  the  system  is 
used.  This  auxiliary  unit  provides  support 
for  the  system  proper  and.  in  addition,  pow- 
ers the  various  services  required  by  the  ve- 
hicle, such  as  the  air  conditioner,  power 
steering  pump,  alternator,  et  cetera.  Under 
this  arrangement,  even  though  the  vehicle 
were  parked  with  the  motor  not  running,  full 
accessory  usage  is  guaranteed.  This  has  di- 
rect application  to  our  highway  patrol  ve- 
hicle where  there  Is  a  heavy  demand  for 
auxiliary  power  (rotating  lights,  power  sup- 
plies, transceivers,  etc.)  under  static  condi- 
tions. In  a  passenger  automobile,  the  car 
could  be  heated  or  cooled  under  'parked' 
conditions." 

California  Is  also  undertaking  a  Rankine 
engine  demonstration  project  financed  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation.""  This  project 
involves  the  installation  and  testing  of  Ran- 
kine systems  in  buses  in  the  San  Francisco 
area.  The  objective  of  the  project  is  "to 
demonstrate  the  complete  operational  feasi- 
bility and  superiority  and  public  under- 
standing and  acceptance  of  an  external  com- 
bustion engine-based  propulsion  system  for 
urban  mass  transit  bus  use."  ""  Lear  Motor 
Corp.  has  announced  it  plans  to  bid  on  the 
engine  contract  for  this  project. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
recently  announced  the  award  of  a  second 
steam  btis  demonstration  contract.'"-  The 
city  of  Dallas  will  soon  have  buses  powered 
by  Rankine  engines  using  freon  as  the  work- 
ing fluid.  The  Department  of  Transportation 


selected  the  freon  engine  for  testing  in  the 
Dallas  project  because  it  appears  to  reduce 
difficulties  with  freezing,  lubricating,  and 
starting.  "'  The  engine  will  be  furnished  by 
Kinetics  Corp.  of  Sarasota,  Fla.;  engineering 
work  on  the  project  will  be  done  by  Vought 
Aeronautics  Division  of  Llng-Temco-Vought 
aerospace  Industry. 

The  most  publicized  activity  In  recent 
months  In  the  field  of  Rankine  propulsion 
system  development  Is  Lear  Motor  Corp.'s 
announced  plans  to  enter  a  steam-powered 
racer  in  the  1969  Indianapolis  500.  There  are 
several  Interesting  accounts  of  Mr.  Lear's 
plans.  (See  app.  B.)  Assuming  that  race  offi- 
cials allow  the  steam  racer  to  compete,''"  It 
vrtll  be  interesting  to  watch  its  performance 
when  competing  with  traditional  power 
plants.  Mr.  Lear  is  not  alone  in  his  steam 
racer  plans;  Mr.  W.  D.  ThomfBon  of  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  also  has  announced  plans  to 
enter  a  steam  racer  in  a  future  Indianapolis 
500.'"« 

In  siunmary,  there  has  been  considerable 
activity  in  the  Rankine  cycle  field  in  recent 
months.  This  activity  has  already  produced 
results  which  reinforce  the  optimism  of 
RanMne  cycle  proponents.  On  the  basis  of 
current  developments  and  existing  techno- 
logical capability,""  there  is  but  one  inescap- 
able conclusion. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Rankine  Cycle  Propulsion  System  Is 
a  Satisfactory  Alternative  to  the  Present  In- 
ternal Combuslon  Engine  In  Terms  of  Per- 
formance and  a  Far  Superior  Engine  in 
Terms  of  Emissions. 

This  conclusion  Is  based  upon  the  above 
discussion.  The  Rankine  vehicle  is  more  eco- 
nomical to  operate  because  it  gets  better 
gasoline  mileage  using  less  exi>enfilve  fuels."" 
and  beca\ise  it  has  better  maintenance  and 
reliability  potential."*'  Its  acceleration,  auxil- 
iary operation,  and  braking  characteristics 
are  sup>erior  to  those  of  the  ICE.  Alleged 
"problems"  In  applying  Rankine  cycle  sys- 
tems to  automotive  use  have  been  or  are 
being  solved.  The  Rankine  cycle  engine  is  as 
safe  as  the  ICE;  '""  it  consumes  no  more 
water;  ""  freezeup  can  be  avoided;  '"  and 
startup  time  is  satisfactory."-  In  terms  of  the 
all-important  exhaust  emission  characteris- 
tics, the  Rankine  cycle  system  is  far  superior 
to  the  ICE,'"  and  if  the  ICE  becomes  more 
competitive  In  this  area,  it  will  become  less 
competitive  in  terms  of  gas  mileage,  main- 
tenance, and  reliability.""  These  assertions 
have  been  confirmed  in  a  recent  report,  en- 
titled "Critical  Comparison  of  Low-Emission 
Otto  and  Rankine  Engine  for  Automotive 
Use."  delivered  at  the  International  Auto- 
motive Engineering  Congress  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  on  January  13,  1969."=  "Hie  authors  of 
this  report  conclude:  "" 

•  The  Rankine  engine  has  the  potential  of 
being  better  than  the  Otto  cycle  engine  in 
maintainability  and  reliability,  fuel  economy, 
and  exhaust  emissions.  Also,  the  Rankine 
engine  should  be  at  least  comparable  in  ini- 
tial cost  and  safety  In  case  of  accident  •  •  • . 
"It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the 
automotive  Industry  seriously  consider  the 
Rankine  engine  as  the  future  powerplant 
and  that  the  chemical  and  petrochemical 
companies  concentrate  on  the  development 
of  the  'Ideal'  fluid." 

Opponents  of  change  may  dispute  the  con- 
clusion reached  in  this  report.  But  their 
previous  attacks  on  the  feasibility  of  the 
Rankine  cycle  engines  are  no  longer  rtable; 
they  will  have  to  find  new  crittcisms.  For 
example,  Chrysler  Corp.  can  no  longer  say 
that  the  problem  of  cold  weather  operation 
is  "a  real  impediment  to  the  successful  ap- 
plication of  steampower  to  automotive  vehi- 
cles." (See  Chrysler  letter,  Feb.  18.  1969,  app. 
A).  It  presents  no  such  impediment."'  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  in  face  of  the  evidence,  can  no 
longer  argue  that  complexity  is  a  disadvan- 
tage for  the  Rankine  vehicle.""  Finally,  Gen- 
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ersl  Motors!  should  reevaluate  lt«  emlsslon- 
reductlon  oconomlcs  charts."'  In  terma  of 
cost,  General  Motors  lumps  Stirling,  gas  tur- 
bine, and  st^am  engines  In  the  same  category 
and  concludes  they  are  twice  as  expensive  as 
controlled  IpE's.  This  is  simply  not  the  case : 
All  other  «oet  estimates  place  controlled 
ICE'S  and  Ranklne  systems  In  comparable 
categories.  General  Motors  probably  ne- 
glected to  Uiclude  In  its  comparisons  the  sub- 
stantial coat  of  the  ICE  transmission — 
a  transmlssljon  not  required  in  the  Ranklne 
cycle  system.!*' 

Opponents  of  the  Ranldne  system  will  be 
hard  put  tb  And  new  criticisms.  Although 
Lear  Motor  Corp.  has  been  in  operation  only 
6  months,  it  has  put  together  a  reeearch, 
developmenii,  and  production  program  that 
will  place  a  racing  vehicle  In  the  Indianap- 
olis 500  and  jwlll  deliver  an  operational  high- 
way patrol  Vehicle  to  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia.i-'  Progress  In  other  areas  has  been  as 
rapid. i»  Thli  progress  has  taken  place  with- 
out a  massive  infusion  of  research  and  de- 
velopment 4ioney;  existing  technology  has 
been  applied  Any  critic  of  the  Ranklne  sys- 
tem will  have  to  confront  the  fact  that 
Ranklne  system  development  is  in  an  em- 
bryonic statei  the  potential  for  Improvement 
far  out8trlpe|any  potential  for  Improvement 
of  the  ICE  ubon  which  immense  amounts  of 
cap4tai  have  [already  been  expended  without 
-  pro^«ielng  startling  improvements  in  emis- 
sion or  other]  characteristics. i*" 

Finally,  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Ranklne  pro]  lulslon  system  that  is  being  de- 
veloped todai^  is  not  new  In  the  sense  that 
It  has  Just  »me  within  our  technological 
reach.  Without  the  myopic  persistence  of  the 
automobile  tiduatry  in  devoting  most  of  its 
research  funis  to  the  ICE,  a  reliable,  low- 
polluting  Raiklne  cycle  engine  could  prob- 
ably have  been  developed  20  years  ago. 

OBSTACLES    T<l    BANKrNE    CYCLE    DEVELOPMENT 

(1)  Inenia  of  automobile  industry 
The  auto  industry  is  committed  to  emis- 
sion control  ( f  the  ICE  rather  than  develop- 
ment of  a  lo^  r-emlssion  external  combustion 
sjratem."'  At  the  hearings  General  Motors 
stated  that  'we  continue  to  believe  that 
clean  air  quality  objectives  can  be  achieved 
most  quickly  and  at  a  lower  price  through 
further  development  of  the  internal  combus- 
tion engine.  "  -^  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  General  Motors 
stated:  --"' 

"To  summarize,  we  are  actively  investigat- 
ing a  number  of  energy  conversion  methods, 
including  stenm  engines,  which  offer  poten- 
tial for  satisfying  automotive  power  require- 
ments. Howevsr,  present  technology  Indicates 
that  the  gaso  ine  engine  stUl  offers  the  best 
compromise  ai  to  cost,  durability,  reliability, 
economy,  performance,  efficiency,  and  the 
control  of  pol  utants." 

To  substantiate  the  above  claims  General 
Motors  has  prepared  several  charts  showing 
poUution-redvictlon  economics. '="  In  every 
case  their  charts  purport  to  show  that  in  the 
1970s  the  Internal  combustion  engine  will 
match  the  pollution  performances  of  the 
alternative  poWerplants  at  an  expenditure  of 
at  least  a  thlnd  less."^ 


Ford  Motor  jCo.  stresses  that  it  Is  "aggr^- 
slvely  piirsulEg  aU  avenues  leading  to  the 
ultimate  goal  of  clean  alr."i»  The  main 
thrust  of  the  ford  emission  control  program 
has  been  the  t  evelopment  of  control  systems 
for  the  interni  il  combustion  engine.  Ford  has 
been  a  leader  In  a  reported  $7  million  auto- 
mobile and  petroleimi  interindustry  emis- 
sion control  brogram  (IIEC)  based  on  a 
systems  appr<  ach  concept  for  solving  the 
common  projlem  of  emissions.'*  Ford 
announced : 

••We  have  nit  met  all  our  emission  objec- 
tives as  yet,  but  we  are  quite  gratified  with 
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the  results  achieved  to  date.  The  second  vital 
phase  Of  the  engineering  problem — proving 
the  durability  of  these  hardware  systems — is 
also  underway  but  the  major  efforts  In  this 
area  lies  ahead."  >'> 

Ford  also  reports  engineering  and  research 
work  with  alternate  power  sources,  particu- 
larly the  gas  turbine,  which  is  powering  Ford 
trucks  carrying  cargo  from  Michigan  to 
plants  in  Ohio  '»• 

Without  disparaging  their  efforU  at  ICE 
emission  control.  It  would  seem  that  neither 
Ford  nor  General  Motors  plans  to  work 
toward  the  developtaent  of  what  appears  to 
be  a  more  promising  Ranklne  cycle  propul- 
sion system  A  response  from  Chrysler  Corp. 
indicates  they  are  of  like  mlnd.'»« 

None  of  the  "Big  Three"  automobile  manu- 
facturers are  working  toward  developing  a 
Ranklne  cycle  vehicle.  Only  American  Motors 
Corp.  r^)orts  an  interest  in  Ranklne  propul- 
sion development:  "« 

"We  are  pursuing  a  program  to  develop  the 
application  of  steam  as  a  result  of  a  sugges- 
tion by  a  highly  regarded  potential  supplier 
of  this  type  of  equipment  We  have  only 
begun  to  consider  this  latter  alternative  but 
are  presently  optimistic  about  its  mechanical 
possibilities. 

"As  you  might  imagine,  American  Motors  Is 
highly  Interested  In  developing  a  low-emis- 
sion, mass-produced  automobile.  Not  only 
would  this  have  advantages  from  a  social 
point  Of  view,  but  we  look  upon  It  as  a  rare 
opportunity  for  our  company." 

The  present  Juxtaposition  of  the  approach 
to  Ranklne  cycle  development  by  the  "Big 
Three'  and  American  Motors  is  interesting. 
In  the  hearings.  Ford  Motor  Co.  said  that 
'••  •  •  it  Is  often  assiuned  that  our  Industry 
would  resist  any  radical  change  In  automotive 
power  systems  because  of  our  tremendous  in- 
vestment In  existing  production  facilities.  On 
the  contrary,  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  con- 
tinually examining  new  power  sources  is  that 
we  must  periodically  update  our  deslgno, 
plants,  and  equipment  to  meet  the  ever- 
changing  demands  of  our  cnistomers"  '»  The 
Big  Three  must  not  see  a  customer  demand 
for  a  low-emission,  reliable  Ranklne  cycle 
vehicle:  American  Motors,  without  a  large 
stake  in  the  existing  market,  at  this  time 
does  see  such  a  demand. 

Senator  Muskle's  concern  that  "the  mo- 
mentum of  the  status  quo  may  run  counter  to 
the  public  interest"  Is  well  founded. ■»  There 
Is  no  assurance  that  the  present  course  set 
by  the  major  automobile  manufacturers  will 
lead  to  the  development  of  a  low-emission, 
reliable  Internal  combustion  engine."^  Their 
present  course  does  seem  to  assure,  however, 
that  low-emission  Ranklne  cycle  propulsion 
units  will  not  be  developed  by  one  of  the 
major  automobile  manufacturers. 

Ironically,  Government,  as  the  protector 
of  the  public  interest,  also  may  very  well  be 
pursuing  a  course  contrary  to  the  public's 
long-range  interest.  For  example,  in  fiscal 
year  1967  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  spent  $3.2  million  on 
automobile  emission  research."*  Only  $115,- 
000  was  spent  for  researching  ICE  alterna- 
tives; the  rest  went  to  refining  the  ICE."* 
The  Inertia  of  the  automobile  Industry 
toward  the  development  of  the  Ranklne  cycle 
propulsion  system  is  perfectly  understand- 
able. The  auto  Industry  has  large  sums  com- 
mitted to  the  present  Internal  combustion 
engine  in  terms  of  development  man-hours 
and  production  capabilities. 

There  are  several  other  reasons  why  the 
auto  industry  is  dragging  its  feet  in  the 
development  of  a  Ranklne  propulsion  sys- 
tem. As  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  stated,  the  auto- 
mobile industry  changes  its  designs,  plante, 
and  equipment  "to  meet  the  ever-changing 
demand  of  our  customers."  ■'»  There  is  as  yet 
no  customer  demand  for  a  Ranklne  propul- 
sion system  the  public  is  simply  not  aware 
of  the  advantages  of  the  Ranklne  system  as 
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a  power  source  for  general-use  vehicles  Not 
until  a  vehicle  powered  by  a  Ranklne  system 
is  developed  and  widely  publicized  win  th^« 
be  even  a  limited  customer  demand  for  th! 
Rankine-powered  vehicle. 

Not   only   is   there   no   customer   demann 
for   a  Ranklne   cycle   vehicle,   there  is  not 
even  a  general  customer  demand  for  a  low 
emission  vehicle.  When  purchasing  an  auto" 
mobile   the   individual    consumer   does  not 
use  emission  control  as  one  of  his  Infiuenr 
ing  criteria."'  Although  he  may  be  oppos^" 
to    air    pollution    in    general,    he   does   nm 
normally   shop   for   a   low-polluting   vehicle 
himself.  In  fact,  he  may  shop  for  the  hleh 
est  allowable  polluting  vehicle  because  pres' 
ent  pollution  control  devices  Interfere  with 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  engine  and  re 
quire    constant    adjustment.    Because   there 
is  no  consumer  demand,  the  automobile  in 
dustry's    present    posture    toward    Ranklne 
systems  specifically,  and  pollution  control  in 
general    (especially  before   Federal   emission 
standards),  is  understandable  even  though 
It  may  not  be  commendable. 

Of  course,  there  Is  presently  customer  de 
mand  for  some  of  the  benefits  that  the  Ran- 
kine  vehicle  would  offer.  For  example  the 
customer  presently  looks  for  good  gas  mile- 
age  and  low-noise  qualities.  In  addition  the 
Ranklne  system  has  better  maintenance  and 
reliability  characteristics  than  its  elaborate- 
ly controlled  ICE  counterpart.  Finally,  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  do  not  have  to  wait 
for  customer  demand  before  they  act  How 
often  have  they  created  new  customer  de- 
mands through  saturation  advertising')  As 
auto  critic  Ralph  Nader  once  said-  "Who 
wanted  fins?" 

(2)  The  petroleum  industry 
The  petroleum  industry  Is  engaged  in  a 
Joint  auto-gas  industry  study  of  iCE  emis- 
sion control  and  will  spend  an  estimated 
$19  to  $25  million  for  research  between  1967 
and  1969.'«  It  is  probable  that  the  petroleum 
industry  and  automobile  Industry  are  firm- 
ly wedded  to  each  other  in  their  approach 
to  the  problems  of  vehicular  air  pollution. 
However,  on  January  30,  1968,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  that  "the  automo- 
bile industry,  in  an  apparent  effort  to  sim- 
plify its  own  efforts  to  reduce  auto-caused 
air  pollution  Is  now  trying  to  shift  part  of 
the  blame  for  dirty  air  to  gasoline  •  •  «.  The 
oil  industry,  needless  to  say,  is  not  pleased 
by  the  indictment  of  its  products.  They're 
Just  looking  for  someone  to  Join  them  op 
the  hot  seat,'  complains  a  research  execu- 
tive for  one  major  oil  company."  The  pres- 
ent  rift  between  the  automobile  Industry 
and  petroleimi  industry  may  cause  the  pe- 
troleum industry  to  review  its  assiuned  pres- 
ent negative  posture  toward  Ranklne  cvcle 
systems. 

In  such  a  review  the  oil  industry  would 
have  to  balance  the  costs  of  producing 
"clean"  gas  against  the  costs  of  convertin? 
to  lower  grade  fuels.  It  has  been  reporte*^ 
that  the  cost  of  "clean"  gasoline  would  re- 
sult In  extra  costs  of  1  cent  to  2.3  cents  per 
gallon  and  an  added  Investment  of  $1  to  $3 
billion.'"  There  are  no  available  cost  esti- 
mates on  the  conversion  of  refineries  from 
high-octane  petroleum  to  kerosene,  but  such 
conversion  would  necessitate  phaseout  of  ex- 
isting refinery  facilities  and  cause  disruptions 
which  no  established  Industry  favors.  In  ad- 
dition to  refining  changes  there  would  be  per 
mile  consumption  changes  downward  and 
some  changes  associated  with  auto  servicing 
and  supply  operations.  Certainly  the  Ranklne 
vehicle  is  preferable  from  the  oil  industry's 
standpoint  to  electric  vehicles,  but  on  bal- 
ance the  recent  rift  between  the  auto  and 
petroleum  industry  is  not  likely  to  cause  the 
petroleum  Industry  to  divorce  itself  from  the 
automobile  Industry  and  come  out  In  favor 
of  a  Ranklne  cycle  system.  Profltwlse  there 
U  probably  "nothing  in  It  for  them." 
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(3)  Costs  of  introducing  Rankine  propulsion 
system  in  face  of  industry  inertia 
Because  the  major  automobile  manufac- 
turers apparently  are  not  going  to  develop 
and  market  the  Rankine  propulsion  system, 
such  development  and  marketing  will  have 
to  be  undertaken  independently.  The  obsta- 
cles to  such  an  Independent  undertaking  are 
enormous. 

The  price  of  direct  entry  into  the  passen- 
ger vehicle  market  has  been  estimated  to  be 
t300  to  $400  million."*  This  price  includes 
the  money  necessary  to  set  up  nationwide 
dealerships  and  nationwide  service  facilities 
as  well  as  a  cost  increment  because  of  antici- 
pated subcontracting  problems.  In  addition. 
It  includes  money  necessary  to  sustain  a 
fairly  high  rate  of  production  In  order  to 
produce  the  vehicle  at  minimum  cost  so  that 
It  is  economically  competitive  with  its  ICE 
counterpart.  The  extremely  high  price  of  en- 
try will  undoubtedly  prevent  any  Independ- 
ent steam  automobile  manufacturer  from 
directly  entering  the  automotive  market. 

Such  large  capital  expenditure  is  all  the 
more  unlikely,  given  the  risks  of  such  an 
undertaking.  Assuming  the  innovator  meets 
with  Initial  success,  such  success  is  likely  to 
be  short  lived.  The  automobile  industry  is 
capable  of  responding  to  any  Innovative  com- 
petitive threat  by  producing  a  Ranklne  ve- 
hicle of  their  own. 

"The  steam  Innovator  is  faced  with  some 
very  difficult  problems.  His  vehicle  is  general 
purpose  and  will  probably  require  a  fairly 
substantial  dealer  organization  for  initial 
success.  A  fairly  high  rate  of  production  will 
probably  be  required  for  minimum  cost.  The 
possibilities  of  subcontracting  for  large 
quantities  of  components  he  will  need  are 
Umited.  Thus  his  capital  and  organizational 
requirements  are  heavier  than  for  the  elec- 
tric car  innovator.  If  he  overcomes  these 
difficulties  and  markets  an  attractive  prod- 
uct, success  is  likely  to  be  short  lived.  The 
automobile  Industry  could  readily  adapt  Its 
production  and  service  complex  to  steam- 
power  If  forced  by  serious  competitive  threat. 
Unless  the  steam  innovator  is  much  better, 
or  luckier  than  most,  he  will  be  eliminated. 
What  Innovator  will  challenge  the  automo- 
bile industry  in  an  area  where  the  advan- 
tages accruing  to  him  are  small  and  the  dis- 
advantages overwhelming?  '« 

.^ny  development  and  marketing  of  a 
Ranklne  propulsion  system  will  take  place 
only  when  an  entrepreneur  overcomes  the 
anticipated  costs  of  direct  entry.  He  must 
figure  a  way  to  reduce  the  cost  of  establish- 
ing nationwide  dealerships  and  service  cen- 
ters and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manufactur- 
Ine  his  own  nonpropulslon  system  automo- 
tive component  parts.  Ideally,  he  must  also 
figure  a  way  to  market  a  price  competitive 
product  at  a  low  initial  production  rate. 

One  way  to  accomplish  these  goals  Is  to 
contract  with  an  existing  automobile  manu- 
facturer to  provide  Rankine  propulsion  units 
for  some  of  its  vehicles.  By  marketing 
Rankine  propulsion  system  units  through 
an  organization  with  existing  dealer  and 
service  networks,  initial  capitalization  costs 
in  those  areas  would  be  considerably  re- 
duced. A  new  propulsion  system  would  re- 
quire some  service  investments,  but  these 
could  be  developed  in  conjunction  with  exist- 
ine  facilities.  The  cost  of  nonpropulslon  unit 
parts  would  be  eliminated  because  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  would  supply  those 
parts.  The  remaining  problem  of  manufac- 
turing a  price-competitive  product  during 
initial  production  could  be  overcome  if  the 
Rankine  system  manufacturer  and  auto 
company  were  willing  to  accept  temporarily 
an  after-tax  profit  margin  lower  than  the 
existing  one.  Any  such  effort  could  be 
countered,  however,  by  a  coresponding  profit 
reduction  by  industry  members  not  produc- 
ing Rankine-powered  vehicles. 

Another  way  to  reduce  entry  costs  is  to  sell 
Ranklne  vehicles  in  specialized  markets  until 


productloil  is  raised  to  a  level  where  a  com- 
pany can  offer  vehicles  generally  at  competi- 
tive prices.  Such  markets  exist  where  vehicles 
such  as  buses,  taxis,  or  trucks  are  used  in 
fleet  operations  within  a  limited  geographic 
area.  Such  fleet  sales  would  not  require 
extensive  dealer  networks.  The  servicing  costs 
would  be  minimal  because  fleet  operations 
usually  have  their  own  central  servicing 
facilities.  Unless  the  Rankine  vehicle  pro- 
ducer worked  in  concert  with  an  existing 
automobile  company,  the  costs  associated 
with  nonpropulslon  automotive  part  procure- 
ment and  low-volume  production  would  still 
have  to  be  sustained.  Too,  such  an  approach 
would  not  lead  inunedlately  to  widespread 
development  and  marketing,  but  as  an  Initial 
approach  to  Ranklne  development  it  may 
be  the  only  practicable  method  available. 

A  final  speculative  approach,  used  alone  or 
In  conjunction  with  one  of  the  others,  might 
be  to  try  to  create  a  consumer  demand  for 
Rankine  cycle  vehicles  by  building  prototype 
cars  and  publicizing  their  advantages.  Once 
a  customer  demand  has  been  created,  then 
the  automobile  Industry  might  respond  by 
developing  an  Innovative  propulsion  system. 
Ford  Motor  Co.  suggests  that  customer  de- 
mand guides  innovative  development.  A  suc- 
cessful race  car,  for  example,  built  at  a  cost 
far  below  the  $300  million  direct-entry  cost, 
might  generate  consumer  demand  for 
Rankine-powered  cars,  and  Detroit  might 
resp>ond  to  this  demand. 


rOOTNOTES 

»'  This  report  does  not  attempt  to  discuss 
in  specific  detail  the  various  kinds  of  ex- 
ternal combustion  engines.  The  main  focus 


m  the  hearings  was  upon  the  Ranklne  cycle 
engine.  The  report  will  primarily  discuss 
that  propulsion  system. 

There  are  two  systems,  however,  which 
should  briefly  be  discussed.  General  Motors 
testified  that  the  Stirling  engine  was  per- 
haps the  best  external  combustion  alterna- 
tive to  the  Internal  combustion  engine. 
Hearings  at  p.  44.  The  Stirling  engine  uses 
hydrogen  or  helium  as  the  working  fiuld,  and 
because  of  very  high  temperatures  and  pres- 
sures requires  rather  exotic  and  expensive 
alloys.  It  has  excellent  emission  qualities. 
Is  more  efficient  than  the  steam  engine 
(about  36  percent  thermal  efficiency),  but  Is 
not  economically  competitive  except  In  large 
vehicles  such  as  trucks  or  buses.  Hearings  at 
p.  13. 

A  Stirling  engine  has  been  used  In  an  ex- 
ternal engine-battery  hybrid  propulsion  sys- 
tem. Id.  at  pp.  44-45.  The  low-emission  en- 
gine Is  used  to  charge  the  electric  batteries 
which  serve  as  the  power  source  for  the 
drive  train.  Such  hybrid  systems  could  em- 
ploy controlled  internal  combustion  engines 
and  might  lead  to  reduction  of  air  pollution. 
See  hearings  at  pp.  242-244  for  a  discussion 
of  these  hybrid  systems  and  their  potential 
pollution  advantages.  See  also,  app.  B  for 
a  recent  article  on  GM's  hybrid  car  ("OM 
Builds  No-Smog  Car") . 

"  For  a  glossary  of  terms  relating  to  ex- 
ternal combustion  engines  see  hearings  at 
pp.  12-13. 

"  Professor  Oouse  testified  that  such  gear- 
ing could  serve  to  control  acceleration,  but 
such  control  might  not  meet  with  consumer 
acceptance.  Hearings  at  p.  74. 

''App.  B  (Critical  Comparison  Report): 


TABLE  l.-PERFORMANCE  OF  AUTOMOBILES  WITH  VARIOUS  150-HP.  POWER  SYSTEMS 

(Weiihtof  auto  plus  load,  3,500  lbs.:  tire  pressure  =  28  p.s.i.;  tire  di8meler-2ft.;  standard  air  conditions; 
frontal  area  =  22.4  ft.:  CD  =  0.4;coefricJent  at  friction  t)etween  tires  and  toad  =  0.6| 


Otto  •  cycle  (engine 
rating=250hp.)b 


Vapor '  reciprocator 
(engine  rating  =  168 
hp.)<i 


Vapor  •  turbine 
(engine  ratings 
150  hp.)  I 


Top  speed - JF  ""-P-!? iV"^*!. }}^ '"''■!'■ 

0 to 60 m  p.h. acceleration lOseconds 9.5 seconds lOseeonds.' 

30 to 60 m.p.li. acceleration 5i^ Sseconds.     6H 

GradeateOm.p.h --- 20  percent 22Wpercent 20  percent. 


»  Transnoission  efficiency  taken  as  90  percent. 

)>  150  tip  corresponds  to  inatimum  torque  condition,  assumed  to  occur  at  60  percent  ol  maximum  power.  Engine  assume 
to  operate  at  constant  3000  r.p.m.  during  all  calculated  maneuvers. 

■■  Transmission  efficiency  taken  as  98  percent.  .        .^  ,     ., 

••ISOhp  corresponds  to  normal  maximum  power  at  maximum  engine  r.p.m.  (6,000  r.p.m.)  Engine  operates  with  fued  gear 
ratio  rotates  at  3  000  r  p.m  at  60  m.p.ti  Cutoff  lield  wide  open  during  acceleration  to  60  m.p.li.-  at  60  m.p.li.  the  engine 
develops  168  hp,  and  reaches  150  hp.  at  7.5  seconds  (50  m. p.h.).  Engine  could  be  designed  never  to  exceed  150  hp.  at  slight 
penalty  to  acceleration  time.  ,     .       „„  . ,       ,. 

'  Transmission  efficiency  taken  as  98  percent  for  acceleration ;  90  percent  tor  other  conditions 

'ISOhp  corresponds  to  normal  peak  power  at  30,000  r.p.m.  turbine  speed.  Fixed  gear  ratio  assumed  during  acceleration 
from  0to60  m. ph.  (30,000  r.p.m.);  turbine  operates  at  30,000  r.p.m.  at  all  power  levels  once  having  reached  30,000  r.p.m. 

( Traction  limited.  Turbine  supplies  more  torque  at  start  than  traction  can  transfer. 

■--■  The  abUlty  of  the  Ranklne  engine  to  per-  ■•■  See  app.  A  (Lear  letter)    See  also  discus- 
form  the  braking  maneuver  may  have  some  sion  in  text  accompanying  note  99  infra, 
important  pollution  control  effects.  Investl-  ^Hearings  at   113.  These  results  are   well 
gations  are  currently  underway  to  determine  below  the  projected  1975  emission  goals.  The 
the  amount  of  asbestos  pollution  caused  by  suggested  national  goals  for  1975  are :  Hydro- 
vehicles  whose  brake  -Inlngs  are  composed  of  carbons,  50  p.pjn.;   carbon  monoxide,  CS-^'r; 
asbestos.  (See  supra  note  10.)  If  asbestos  from  nitrogen  oxide,  250  p.p.m. 
automobile  brakes  is  found  to  be  a  serious  „  -Automobile    and    Air    Pollution    Report 
health   hazard,   the   Ranklne   vehicle   could  ^           ^^^.^  3  ^^       33. 
significantly  reduce  f '!  .''^'"S^^^y  Ji"^f '^?  .-See  App.  A  (Smith  and  Peterson  letter) 
ZucZV^o:t:^£^l%^rT^n'^^^^l  w^-    cu^t^ent    Ranklne    engine    emission 
small  albestos  particles  into  the  air.  statistics  are  presented: 

=«  See  app.  A  (Lear  letter).  Total   grams  per  mite  of  hydrocarbons. 

Testimony  In  the  hearings  as  to  the  size  and  carbon  monoxide,  and  oxides  of  nitrogen 

weight  of  a  steam  engine  was  somewhat  con-  Grams 

filcting.  Dr.  Robert  Ayres  stated  at  the  hear-  caiifoTni^  standards   1970                   27  2 

ings  that  "a  closed-cycle  steam  engine  weighs  gj  f^™  ^  stend^s'    972 25  9 

annroxlmatelv  4  Dounds  per  horsepower  com-  California  sianaaras,  i»  r^— .-— - 

p??T^  th1IcE^3  pou^s"  (heaVmgs  at  p.  California   low   emission    vehicle, 

4)    "General  Motors  Co.  suggested  that  the  AB    356.-..  ;":-""     it 

steam   engine   would   weigh   three   times   as  1967  Smith  and  Peterson  test             4.  8 

much  as  the  ICE"  (id.  at  p.  48) .  "Ford  Motor  1968  Smith  and  Peterson  capabll- 

Co     in   a  chart  comparing  engine  Installa-  ity 2.8 

tions,  indicated  that  the  ECE  and  ICE  would  „^  Hearings  at  op.  8  and  99. 

be  of  comparable  size  and  plctur^  the  en-  .„5;~,^g  ^^  ^   99.  of  course,  an  engine 

glnes  occtapylng  the  same  space  within  the  "^T  *^  ^^.^^  ,^  .^n  on  one  par- 

vehicle'    (Id.  at  p.  30) .  *^ 
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101  Id. 


•«The  Dallas  project  will  cost  $464,684  of 
which  the  Federal  grant  from  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  will  be 
8309  789  The  city  of  Dallas  will  pay  $114,895 
of  the  project's  cost  with  the  balance  to  be 
provided  by  LTV  Aeronautics  Division  In 
services. 

This  project  was  not  formally  presented 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation  In  the 
wav  the  California  project  was,  but  the  De- 
nartment  Is  to  be  commended  for  allocating 
funds  to  both  these  necessary  demonstration 
projects. 

See  app.  B  ("Product  Engineering— 
Mlnto")  for  a  description  of  Mlnto's  activi- 
ties in  developing  engines  using  Preon. 

■  ■■Any  attempt  to  keep  the  Ranklne  ve- 
hicle out  of  competition  will  be  viewed  by 
critics  as  another  automotive  Industry  at- 
tempt to  stifle  progress  and  perpetuate  the 
sutus  quo.  Such  an  exclusion  may.  In  fact, 
prompt  a  congressional  Inquiry. 
''See  app.  A  (W.  D.  Thompson  letter). 
'"See   app.   B.    "Critical   Comparison   Re- 

^  -  See  discussion  In  tejrt  accompanying 
footnotes  62-67  supra. 

-See  discussion  in  text  accompanying 
'ootnotes  73-75  supra. 

"See  discussion  In  text  accompanying 
'ootnotes  76-80  supra. 

I'See  discussion  in  text  accompanying 
footnote  86  supra. 

1 '  See  discussion  In  text  accompanying 
footnotes  81-85  supra. 

•■-See  discussion  In  text  accompanying 
footnote  90  supra. 

'•See  discussion  In  text  accompanying 
footnotes  58-60  supra. 

I  '  See  supra,  footnote  38. 

"See  app.  B  ("Critical  Comparison  Re- 
port"). 

' "  Id.  . 

"•See    discussion    In    text    accompanying 

footnotes  81-85  supra. 

I"  See  footnote  73  supra. 

"■See  app.  A   (General  Motors  letter). 
•'  See  footnote  71  supra. 

"See  footnote  98  supra. 

■-=  Thermodynlcs  Systems,  Inc.,  and  Kinet- 
ics Corp.  are  among  those  about  to  provide 
operational  equipment  within  a  very  short 

■■-■'■  Ford  Motor  Co.  will  spend  a  reported  $7 
million   for    one   emission    control   research 
proeram   designed    to   Improve   the   ICE.   A 
comparable  expenditure  In  the  Ranklne  field 
•.vould  have  far  greater  pollution  control  im- 
pact. (See  footnote  130  infra.) 
•-'  Hearings  at  pp.  24,  33,  and  48. 
'==  Hearings  at  p.  53. 
-•'  App.  A  (General  Motors  letter) . 
'-••  App.  A  (General  Motors  letter) . 
i^'See  discussion  accompanying  footnotes 
70  and  71  supra. 

■^  App.  A  (Ford  letter) . 
'  See  hearings  at  p.  27;   see  also  App.  A 
Ford  letter) . 
••'See  app.  A  (Ford  letter). 
■-See   app.   A    (Ford   letter)    and   app.   B 
r'Turblne   Era    Dawns,"    Automotive   News, 
Feb.  10,  1969,  p.  8) . 

■^  See  app.  A  (Chrysler  letter) . 
■♦See  app.  A  (American  Motors  letter). 
^  Hearings  at  p.  25. 
"  Hearings  at  p.  33 : 

Senator  Muskie.  You  [Mr.  Mlsch,  Ford 
Motor  CO.]  make  the  point,  which  is  very 
legitimate,  that  the  Internal  combustion  en- 
gine has  benefited  from  the  contributions 
of  thousands  of  engineers,  scientists,  and 
manufacturing  experts  over  many  years.  In 
addition,  there  Is  a  commitment  to  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  In  terms  of  Invest- 
r.'.ent.  and  consumer  acceptance,  and  con- 
sumer familiarity. 

Doesn't  all  this,  however,  add  to  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  status  quo  in  a  way  that  may 
.-un  counter  to  the  public  interest? 


"Mr  Mkch.  Well,  It  would  only  run 
counter  to  the  public  Interest  If  we  pursued 
the  internal  combustion  engine  and  failed 
to  arrive  at  the  satisfactory  final  position 
with  regard  to  pollutants." 

'"  See  discussion  in  test  accompanying 
footnotes  33-35  supra. 

■M"The  Automobile  and  Air  Pollution:  A 
Program  for  Progress  (Part  II) ."  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  (December  1967)  at  p.  25. 

130  Id. 

•«>  Hearings  at  p.  25. 

1"  Very  few  Individuals  are  aware  enough 
or  public  spirited  enough  to  choose  an  auto- 
mobile merely  on  its  pollution  qualities.  The 
steam  vehicle  will  have  to  be  competitive  In 
every  other  way  If  It  Is  ever  to  gain  wide  pub- 
lic acceptance.  But  competition  does  not 
require  limitation.  The  steam  vehicle  may 
offer  an  unusual  opportunity  to  adopt  In- 
novative and  safer,  but  still  competitive,  de- 
sign characteristics  that  complement  the 
novel  propulsion  system.  (See  e.g.,  app.  A 
(Lear  letter).) 

i«  "Automobile  and  Air  Pollution  Report 
(II),"  footnote  138  supra  at  p.  28. 

'"Ideas,  February  1969,  p.  35.  The  figures 
were  based  on  an  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute report. 

'«*  Hearings  at  p.  10. 

i«  Hearings  at  pp.  65-66. 


It  took  congressional  action  to  make 
the  auto  safer.  It  took  congressional  ac- 
tion to  get  antipollution  devices  installed 
in  the  auto.  It  will  take  congressional 
action  to  make  the  air  breathable  again 
by  doing  something  about  the  major 
source  of  air  E>ollution — the  internal 
combustion  engine. 

It   is   generally   recognized   that   the 
automobile  represents  the  most  impor- 
tant single  source  of  air  pollution  in  the 
United  States.  It  currently  is  responsible 
for  60  percent  of  all  air  pollution  in  the 
country  and  in  many  urban  areas  for  well 
over  90  percent.  This  air  pollution  is  a 
cause  of  pulmonary  emphysema,  chronic 
bronchitis,  lung  cancer,  genetic  muta- 
tion, degeneration  of  pulmonary  func- 
tions,   increased   sensitivity    of    various 
allergic  conditions,  accelerations  of  pre- 
existing heart  disease,  numerous  other 
kinds  of  respiratory  and  circulatory  dis- 
eases, cancer,  and  even  the  common  cold. 
Even  aside  from  the  lethal  and  safety 
hazards,  the  dollar  loss  resulting  from 
air  pollution  is  staggering.  It  is  estimated 
at  $11  billion  a  year  or  $600  per  family. 
The  amendment  would  not  take  effect 
for  9  years.  I  feel  certain  that  within  that 
period,  the  industry  can  come  up  with  a 
motor  which  will  greatly  reduce,  if  not 
totally  eliminate,  pollution  emission. 

I  believe  that  passage  or  even  a  re- 
spectable number  of  votes  for  it  will 
demonstrate  to  the  automobile  producers 
that  the  Congress  is  serious  in  its  desire 
to  do  something  about  automobile-caused 
air  pollution.  . 

The  amendment  I  am  today  offering. 
I  originally  introduced  as  H.R.  13225. 
It  would  prohibit  the  manufacture,  sale, 
or  transporting  into  commerce  of  any 
new  motor  vehicle  powered  by  an  inter- 
nal combustion  eriglne  manufactured 
after  January  1. 1978  unless  the  vehicular 
engine  produces  a  level  of  exhaust  emis- 
sion of  not  more  than  0.5  gram  per  mile 
of  reactive  hydrocarbons,  11  grams  per 
mile  of  carbon  monoxide,  and  0.75  gram 
per  mile  of  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  srleld? 


Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  offering  his 
amendment.  As  the  gentleman  has 
stated,  and  I  certainly  agree,  sometimes 
we  need  some  kind  of  hard  action  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind  to  move  the  auto- 
mobUe  Industry. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  agree  fully  with  the 
gentleman  from  California.  That  Is 
basically  the  purpose  of  my  Introducing 
this  amendment.  .  _,  .     ., 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  it  not  true  that  a  period  of 
only  8  years  elapsed  between  1961 
when  President  Kennedy  announced  the 
goal  of  landing  on  the  moon  and  the  time 
when  we  achieved  it  in  1969?  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  is  giving  1  addi- 
tional year  beyond  the  8,  he  is  giv- 
ing 9  years  for  the  industry  to  meet 
this  goal.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
feels  if  we  set  a  goal  like  this,  it  might 
possibly  be  the  kind  of  challenge  Amer- 
ican industry  could  meet? 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Very  frankly  I  think 
American  industry  can  meet  this  prior 
to  that  date,  but  my  purpose  in  using 
that  date  was  to  remove  from  the  indus- 
try any  suggestion  that  we  are  pressing 
industry  to  the  wall  and  not  giving  in- 
dustry an  opportunity  to  do  something 
about  air  pollution. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ariswer  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  and  say  that  the  Federal 
Ctovernment  Is  not  spending  $50  billion, 
or  anything  near  that,  to  correct  this 
very  large  danger  we  have  here  today, 
but  the  Federal  Government  did  spend 
$50  billion  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon, 
and  it  took  9  years.  If  we  were  to  spend 
that  kind  of  money,  we  could  buy  every 
car  in  the  United  States  and  clean  it  up 
and  run  it  on  some  superfuel.  We  do  not 
have  that  much  money  to  spend. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  apropos  of  what  the  chair- 
man just  said,  it  seems  to  me  those  who 
are  earning  not  millions  but  billions  of 
dollars  on  the  production  and  sale  of 
automobiles  are  the  ones  who  should 
assume  the  responsibility  for  clearing  up 
the  pollution  by  manufacturing  engines 
that  will  not  produce  the  pollution  or  the 
smog  that  Is  harmful  to  people. 

I  do  not  believe  the  onus  should  be  on 
the  Federal  Government  to  spend  $50 
billion,  although,  of  course.  I  favor  the 
legislation  before  us  today.  I  do  believe 
the  automobUe  companies  should  do  this, 
and  very  frankly,  I  believe  they  can  do  it. 
They  have  the  technology  today.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  different  types  of  fuels 
can  be  used  by  existing  engines  which 
greatly  reduce  pollution.  I  understand  in 
Florida,  for  example,  a  large  firm  uses 
natural  gas  to  run  its  trucks.  There  are 
electrical  cars,  steam  cars,  and  other  cars 
using  other  fuels.  They  can  be  produced 
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without  contributing  further  to  the  smog 
problem.     ! 

Mr.  ST4GGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  op()osltion  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man is  unnecessary.  Existing  law  says 
the  Department  may  ban  new  motor  ve- 
hicles from  sale  unless  they  meet  the 
emissions  standards  set  by  the  Secre- 
tary. This  requires  that  the  Secretary 
take  into  account  several  factors  which 
were  writte^i  into  the  original  law.  This 
can  be  done  (at  any  time. 

This  amrtidment  would  instead  have 
the  Congress  set  emission  standards,  and 
we  are  not  equipped  to  do  that.  This  is 
the  kind  of  a  Job  we  created  the  air  pol- 
lution agency  to  handle,  and  we  expect 
them  to  do  tjhe  job  with  the  authority  we 
have  given  them,  which  in  our  opinion 
is  adequate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sympathize  with  the 
goal  of  tryiig  to  make  this  subject  to 
the  standards  set  in  California,  but  there 
are  other  cl^es,  such  as  the  home  town 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  which 
-  have- -problems.  Many  different  means 
are  used  tol  meet  the  problem.  There 
are  different)  problems  and  different  air 
quality  standards  set  in  New  York  from 
those  set  in  i  Los  Angeles,  and  those  set 
In  Pittsburgh,  and  in  Chicago.  Unfor- 
tunately, prdportionately  little  money  is 
being  put  inio  the  research  programs  on 
automotive  pollution.  I  know  a  great  deal 
more  will  have  to  be  done,  but  we  are 
relying  on  eiperts.  The  Congress  is  not 
expert.  We  iannot  say  these  are  going 
to  be  the  standards.  We  have  left  this 
to  the  Secretary,  who  with  his  team  of 
experts  sets  the  standards,  and  these 
standards  miist  be  met  or  the  cars  cannot 
be  sold  in  interstate  commerce.  It  is  just 
that  simple,]  that  is  the  law  today. 

Pollution  ii  an  immediate  problem  for 
the  large  cities,  we  recognize  this.  The 
gentleman  frbm  Florida  made  the  state- 
ment that  ni)t  enough  money  is  being 
put  into  thii,  and  we  are  telling  the 
agency  and  the  Secretary  that  Congress 
feels  more  mbney  should  be  put  into  it, 
that  the  standards  should  be  made 
tougher.  TheV  have  the  authority  now. 
But  with  respect  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  ft  certainly  is  not  necessary 


at  all 

Mr.  HARV 
opposition  to 

I  w^ish  to 
guished  chai 
already  said, 
already  veste 

Also  I  wish 


'.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
the  amendment, 
join  in  what  the   distin- 
nan  of  the  committee  has 
)bviously  that  authority  is 

to  reply  to  the  gentleman 


from  New  Yo)k,  who  has  said,  I  believe 
and  I  quote:  They  have  the  technology 
today"  to  do  ;his  sort  of  thing.  Dr  Lee 
DuBridge,  whi »  is  the  President's  science 
adviser,  spoke  on  this  very  problem  just 
a  few  days  agp  and  he  said  that  the  de- 
velopment of  ja  new  automobile  engine 
Is  a  big  job,  aid  then  he  went  on  to  say 
and  I  quote: 

We  must  depind  upon  the  gasoline  engine 
and  Its  Improv^ents  during  fhe  next  10  or 
20  years.  i 

He  went  oni  after  that  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  ai(-  pollution  from  the  auto- 


mobUe,  and  to  point  out  that  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  regard. 

After  hearing  some  of  the  talk  here  in 
the  House,  one  would  get  the  impression 
that  progress  is  not  going  forward.  But 
it  is. 

Let  me  point  out  what  Dr.  DuBridge 
said,  for  example,  on  progress  on  the 
control  of  hydrocarbons.  He  said  that 
the  control  thus  far  achieved— and  I 
quote  again — "has  gone  from  900  parts 
per  million  of  hydrocarbons  before  1965 
to  less  than  275  parts  per  million  of  hy- 
drocarbons today,"  and  that  with  the 
introduction  of  the  1970  models  in  the 
auto  industry  that  figure  will  be  re- 
duced to  less  than  120  parts  per  miUion 
of  hydrocarbons. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  represents  a  re- 
duction of  more  than  80  percent  being 
achieved  by  the  industry  today.  I  would 
say  to  the  House  that  in  my  judgment 
this  represents  real  and  substantial  prog- 
ress in  attempting  to  comply  with  the 
requirement  to  meet  a  very  serious  and 
recognized  health  condition. 

In  the  field  of  carbon  monoxide  he 
went  on  to  point  out  that  more  than  a 
65-percent  reduction  had  already  been 
made  in  that  field.  This  again  I  say  is 
substantial  evidence  of  progress  in  this 
particular  field. 

We  do  not  say  that  more  progress  can- 
not be  made,  but  we  say  they  are  going 
ahead  just  as  fast  as  they  possibly  can 
in  recognition  of  a  very  serious  problem 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wili 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  As  the  gentleman 
stated  they  are  making  great  progress, 
and  have  plans  for  research  in  the  future.' 
The  great  and  overwhelming  amount 
of  tills  material  which  is  being  put  in  the 
air  now  is  put  there  by  used  cars  which 
are  not  equipped  with  the  equipment  to 
prevent  this  from  going  into  the  atmos- 
phere. Those  are  the  older  cars.  The 
newer  ones  are  meeting  the  standards  as 
set  by  the  Secretary. 

I  am  sure  the  cars  in  California  are 
meeting  the  standards  set  by  that  State 
In  fact,  California  Is  the  only  State  In 
the  Union,  out  of  the  50.  that  we  ex- 
empted from  the  motor  vehicles  law.  We 
said  that  the  problem  is  so  serious  in 
California  they  should  be  permitted  to  do 
their  own  job  out  there.  It  is  up  to  the 
States  to  do  it,  because  we  exempted  the 
State  of  California,  as  to  going  ahead 
and  making  liigher  standards. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  the  older  cars 
which  are  now  on  the  roads  which  are 
domg  most  of  the  poUuting  of  the  air 
Mr.  HARVEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  in  my  judgment  to  blindly 
set  a  date  such  as  1978  when  cars  with 
internal  combustion  engines  can  no 
longer  be  produced  except  under  these 
conditions  is  ridiculous. 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
pointed  out  that  we  could  go  to  the  moon 
in  less  time  than  that.  That  may  be  true 
but  as  Dr.  DuBridge  pointed  out  the 
problem  has  not  yet  been  solv.-d  the 
technology  does  not  yet  exist  to  do  these 
things.  Nor  are  we  spending  the  sums  of 
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money,  as  the  chairman  pointed  out  tn 
do  these  things.  '   " 

But  we  are  making  substantial  proe 
ress.  "^ 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
yes,  I  do  speak  as  one  who  represents  a 
district  In  which  the  automobile  indus 
try  is  very  important.  There  are  more 
than  25,000  workers  In  one  city  alone 
in  my  district  who  work  directly  for  one 
company  in  the  auto  industry,  i  would 
point  out  to  the  Members  that  in  this 
Nation  of  ours  one  out  of  every  seven 
workers'  jobs  is  traceable  to  the  auto  in- 
dustry in  some  way  or  another;  one  out 
of  every  seven  workers. 

I  would  point  out  to  you  that  there  are 
more  than  a  million  directly  employed 
by  the  industry  itself,  not  to  mention 
the  dealers,  the  suppliers,  and  all  of  their 
employees.  I  point  out  to  you  that  the 
net  sales  of  autos  last  year  came  to  over 
$19  billion  and  that  out  of  our  balance 
of  payments  more  than  $1  billion  came 
from  the  sale  of  autos  alone.  So  I  say  to 
you  that  the  industry  has  significance 
You  can  knock  it  all  you  want  to  and 
say  that  it  is  not  doing  a  good  enough 
job  in  getting  rid  of  air  pollution.  But 
this  industry  means  an  awful  lot  to  an 
awful  lot  of  people  in  America,  and  I 
would  consider  that  very  carefully  be- 
fore we  tamper  with  writing  standards 
that  would  affect  it  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

Thus  far  we  in  our  committee,  although 
we  have  held  lengthy  hearings  on  the  en- 
tire matter,  have  never  seen  fit  to  write 
in  standards  neither  in  auto  safety,  toy 
safety,  or  air  pollution  devices.  We  do  not 
claim  to  have  that  sort  of  expertise  and, 
as  a  result,  we  have  instead  given  the 
authority  in  all  cases  to  the  Secretary, 
or  someone  in  the  administration.  Never 
have  we  written  such  standards.  This  is 
precisely  what  this  amendment  would  do, 
and  that  is  why  I  ask  it  be  defeated 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  cen- 
tleman  from  Michigan  has  expired 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
fMr.  BROWN  of  Cahfomia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  recognize  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  spoke  very  ably  on  this 
subject,  but  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
sometimes  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention. 

The  gentleman  spoke  to  some  extent 
about  the  Space  Committee  and  our 
space  efforts.  I  might  point  out  that  we 
discovered  in  that  committee  at  various 
times,  as  the  gentleman  from  California 
knows,  that  by  setting  a  time  and  a  place 
where  we  could  obtain  certain  results 
in  the  way  of  space  efforts  we  could 
accomplish  a  great  deal.  When  we  did 
set  these  times  and  places  the  people  in- 
volved said  that  they  could  not  meet  the 
goals,  but  when  all  was  said  and  done 
they  made  an  all-out  effort  and  did  meet 
our  time  limitation. 
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The  point  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  to  estebllsh  a  time  limit  and 
therefore  mandate  this  all-out  effort.  I 
believe  that  we  in  the  House  would  be 
surprised  at  the  amount  of  achievement 
that  the  auto  industry  could  obtain  in 
this  field. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Cahfomia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Bell),  very  much 
for  those  comments,  because  I  know  he 
is  both  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
space  Industry  as  well  as  the  petroleum 
industry,  which  is,  of  course,  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  automobile  industry, 
and  his  remarks  have  particular  signifi- 
cance because  of  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  at  all  im- 
pressed with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
men who  have  spoken  with  regard  to 
the  fact  that  the  present  laws  are  ade- 
quate and  that  progress  has  been  good 
in  this  field  and  that  it  is  only  the  old 
cars  that  are  polluting  the  atmosphere 
and  so  forth.  In  my  opinion,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  good  judgment  and  intent 
of  the  speakers,  they  are  in  every  case 
completely  wrong. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  California  do  you 
not  have  the  authority  to  set  up  stand- 
ards of  your  own? 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Yes,  we  do. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Then,  is  your  auto- 
motive pollution  problem  the  fault  of  the 
California  legislature  or  this  Congress? 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  am  not 
sure  I  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  you  have  the  prob- 
lem, then  if  you  have  the  authority  to  do 
sometliing  about  it  would  it  be  the  fault 
of  the  California  Legislature  or  this  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Insofar  as 
the  State  of  California  has  the  right  vo 
set  a  standard,  it  is  certainly  no  fault  of 
this  Congress  that  they  have  not  set 
more  stringent  standards. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Has  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia done  anything  with  regard  to  set- 
ting standards  for  used  cars?  It  is  my 
understanding  they  have  not. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Only  in  a 
very  limited  way,  with  regard  to  certain 
blow-by  devices,  but  they  have  not  ap- 
plied the  same  stringent  standards  there 
as  they  have  to  new  cars. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  They  have  not.  If  I  un- 
derstood the  gentleman  from  California 
who  spoke  earlier,  he  pointed  out  that 
18  percent  of  the  pollution  today  is  com- 
ing from  used  cars  and  that  the  State 
has  done  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  With  re- 
gard to  this  term  of  18  percent  of  pollu- 
tion coming  from  used  cars,  this  whole 
concept  has  to  be  modified  in  the  light 
of  the  definition  of  pollution. 

Essentially,  what  we  are  talking  about 
in  terms  of  present  standards  with  refer- 
ence to  pollution  apply  to  hydrocarbons 
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and  no  standards  have  been  set  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge— and  I  stand  cor- 
rected if  that  statement  is  not  true— with 
respect  to  the  more  serious  problem  of 
nitrogen  oxides  and  lead,  for  example, 
both  of  which  are  critical  ingredients  in 
the  poisonous  smog  which  exists  in  Los 
Angeles  and  in  other  parts  of  California 
as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

We  have  not  actually  begvm  to  grapple 
with  the  most  serious  aspects  of  the  pol- 
lution problem.  We  are  talking  about  it 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  emission 
of  hydrocarbons.  We  have  made  some 
progress  in  that  field  but  we  have  made 
little  or  no  progress  in  controlling  these 
other  more  serious  elements  of  pollu- 
tion. This  is  what  I  refer  to  with  regard 
to  the  remarks  that  it  Is  only  the  old  cars 
that  are  poUuting  the  air.  It  is  the  old 
cars  as  well  as  the  new  cars  which  are 
contributing  to  this  pollution  situation. 
Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  did  not  say  it  was  only 
the  old  cars  that  were  doing  the  pollut- 
ing. I  pointed  out  the  fact  that  they  had 
reduced  hydrocarbon  pollution  by  80  per- 
cent and  carbon  monoxide  by  65  percent. 
But,  certainly,  then;  is  still  pollution 
coming  from  new  cars.  However,  there  is 
more  pollution  coming  from  old  cars. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Cahfomia.  The  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  is  correct  insofar  as 
he  has  gone  here.  What  I  am  trying  to  do 
here  is  to  point  out  the  fact  that  hydro- 
carbon pollution  is  probably  the  least 
serious  element  of  the  total  pollution 
problem.  Insofar  as  the  emissions  from 
intemal  combustion  engines  is  concerned 
I  think  we  are  speaking  basically  of  only 
hydrocarbons  and  not  the  pollution  from 
other  elements,  when  we  say  progress  is 
being  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Cahfomia.  Now.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
about  this  problem  for,  roughly,  15  years. 
It  was  at  least  15  years  ago  that  I  became 
involved  in  efforts  to  control  pollution  in 
Los  Angeles.  As  a  local  government  offi- 
cial at  that  time  I  was  told  then  that  it 
could  be  done  with  the  effort  we  were 
then  devothig  to  research,  and  that  prog- 
ress was  good.  However,  what  has  hap- 
pened? Essentially  nothing.  Smog  today 
In  Los  Angeles  is  worse  than  it  was  15 
years  ago.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  Yet,  all  the  time  we  have  been 
told  that  the  automobile  industry  is  do- 
ing everything  possible  to  correct  the 
situation. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of 
the  State  legislature  I  conducted  hear- 
ings 10  years  ago — hearings  on  the  prob- 
lem of  smog  and  more  particularly  lead 
and  its  contamination  of  the  atmosphere. 
We  had  before  that  committee  the  best 
possible  witnesses  that  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry could  produce  at  that  time.  The 
reaction  I  had  after  the  hearing  was 
that  not  only  was  my  concern  with  re- 


gard to  lead  in  the  atmosphere  unneces- 
sary, but  actually  the  more  lead  put  into 
the  atmosphere  the  healthier  it  was  for 
the  people  of  the  area.  The  experts  have 
the  statistics  to  prove  it.  Of  course,  it 
does  not  take  a  very  intelligent  person 
to  know  that  lead  is  a  cumulative  poi- 
son and  that  the  more  there  is  in  the 
atmosphere  the  worse  it  Is  for  the  people. 
I  think  industries  which  are  concerned 
with  the  production  of  lead — and  it  is  a 
very  big  Industry,  at  least  one  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  a  year — will  state  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  control  the  emission 
of  lead  and,  in  effect,  that  the  more  you 
ingest  the  better  it  is  for  you.  However.  I 
am  not  sold  on  the  proposition  that  prog- 
ress is  being  made  because  in  my  opin- 
ion the  exact  opposite  Is  true. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
made  reference  to  what  we  have  done 
with  regard  to  a  lunar  landing  in  recent 
years.  I  can  understand  the  simple  logic 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  in  of- 
fering this  amendment  and  in  placing 
the  time  for  the  correction  of  this  prob- 
lem into  a  period  roughly  equal  to  what 
it  took  us  to  reach  the  moon. 

The  cost  of  this  lunar  operation  was 
not  $50  billion,  but  was  essentially  $25 
billion  from  the  time  that  the  goal  was 
set  until  the  time  It  was  achieved.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  how  large  and  impor- 
tant the  automobile  industry  is,  and  this 
is  very  true.  The  very  size  of  that  indus- 
try makes  it  possible  for  the  industry  at 
the  expenditure  of  perhaps  $10  per  unit 
sold  for  example,  to  have  a  fund  of  $100 
million  a  year  for  research.  Yet  they 
have  not  begun  to  do  this. 

At  much  less  than  the  cost  of  the  new 
model  changeover  each  year,  which  runs 
to  something  like  $4  or  $5  billion  a  year, 
they  could  have  produced  a  completely 
redesigned  automobile  which  would  not 
poUute  the  atmosphere.  At  the  price  of 
1  cent  per  gallon  of  gasoline  sold  they 
could  have  a  fund  of  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion doUars  per  year  for  researching  into 
how  to  eliminate  pollution. 

Have  we  seen  the  automobile  industry 
or  the  petroleum  industry  offer  to  do 
these  things?  Absolutely  not. 

What  we  have  seen— and  I  have 
pointed  it  out  in  the  letter  to  the  At- 
torney General,  and  I  made  reference  to 
it  yesterday  in  the  Recori>— is  that  the 
automobUe  companies  and  the  manufac- 
turers* association  are  now  the  subject 
of  an  antitrust  suit  because  they  have 
failed  to  take  any  action  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  emission  controls  and 
pollution.  They  have  actually  conspired 
over  the  last  10  years,  according  to  the 
complaint  of  the  Justice  Department  to 
avoid  doing  anything  about  controlUng 
this  problem. 

Hence  I  beUeve  that  the  only  practical 
thing  to  do  is  that  which  was  suggested 
by  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York— which  I  frankly 
consider  to  be  too  moderate— and  that 
we  should,  if  anything,  cut  off  completely 
the  manufacture  of  automobiles  with  in- 
temal combustion  engines,  probably 
within  3  years.  Given  that  stimulus,  and 
given  the  vast  resources  which  these 
companies  possess,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
what  that  they  could  find  a  solution  to 
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this  problem.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what 
they  could  finid  a  solution.  And  the  argu- 
ment that  wfe  should  not  tamper  with 
the  automobile  industry  because  one  per- 
son out  of  etery  six  in  this  coimtry  is 
engaged  in  tie  business  just  does  not 
appeal  to  mv.  What  if  one  person  in 
every  six  were  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
heroin  in  this  country?  Would  you  argue 
that  we  should  do  nothing  about  heroin 
either?  I  doul)t  that  very  seriously.  And 
yet,  in  view   Df  the  adverse  impact  of 
automobile  aii'  pollution  upon  this  coun- 
try, there  is  no  question  whatsoever  but 
what  the  autamobile  industry  and  the 
petroleum    industry    and    the    poisons 
which  they  ar  ?  emitting  into  the  atmos- 
phere are  hav  ng  a  far  worse  effect  upon 
the  health  of  our  country  than  heroin  is. 
And  that  will  continue  to  be  the  result 
of  these  emissions  as  they  continue  to 
concentrate  in   the  atmosphere,  because 
we  refuse  to  control  an  S80  billion-per- 
year  industry  in  this  countrj'. 

I  say  that  t  le  time  has  come  for  this 
Congress  to  co  something  about  this 
Agam  I  compli  ment  the  genUeman  from 
New  Jfexrk  for  lis  amendment 
-  Mn-PUCIN5KI.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairmj  n,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  very  much  im- 
pressed by  the  argument  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  and  the  other  ar- 
guments in  support  of  this  amendment 
Durmg  the  re<ess  I  had  occasion  to  do 
some  flying  a:ound  Chicago,  and  one 
does  not  really  appreciate  the  immense 
dimensions  of  cur  air  pollution  until  one 
gets  above  the  ground  and  until  you  can 
take  a  look  at  these  large  industrial 
centers. 

In  doing  thU  flying  it  struck  me  very 
forcibly  that  people  are  breathing  this 
fllth.  When  we  look  through  these  re- 
ports and  look  I  hrough  the  testimony  we 
are  oven^-helm(  (d  at  all  sorts  of  statis- 
tics about  wha,  great  progress  is  being 
niade  when  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  as 
the  gentleman  just  stated  a  moment  ago 
that  m  Los  Angeles  the  pollution  and 
smog  are  worse  today  than  they  were  15 
years  ago. 

Until  we  can  get  a  total  commitment 
to  deal  with  this  problem  of  air  pollution 
unless  we  have  i  national  total  commit- 
ment that  we  are  going  to  destroy  air 
pollution,  it  will  destroy  us,  and  you 
know  it  and  I  know  it. 

We  talk  about  our  space  program   On 

^,,1^^  ^^*'  ^^^  great  Americans 
w-alked  upon  the  surface  of  the  moon  all 
of  us  here  in  ths  Chamber  talked  about 
It.  At  that  time  I  said  that  it  demon- 
strates what  a  nation  can  do,  and  it 
demonstrates  wljat  mankind  can  do  if  he 
has  a  total  comrtiitment. 

This  amendment  gives  the  auto  indus- 
try 8  years,  but  it  does  give  us  a  total 
commitment  to  tio  something  about  the 
largest  contributor  toward  air  pollution 
I  ask  the  Members  to  come  to  my  dis- 
trict and  stand  lear  O'Hare  Field  and 
you  will  see  the  real  ravages  of  air  pollu- 
tion. Every  day  i^ou  can  see  2,500  land- 
ings and  takeofls  from  O'Hare  Field— 
these  jet  aircraft  emit- 
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ting  a  long  stream  of  black  kerosene 
smoke  over  my  whole  district. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  an  opportimity 
today  to  make  a  significant  move.  I 
know  it  is  not  a  popular  one  necessarily. 
I  know  there  are  those  who  are  going 
to  argue  very  effectively  against  it  but 
this  resolution  will  serve  notice  that  there 
IS  a  total  commitment  by  this  Congress 
to  do  something  signiflcant  about  air 
pollution.  I  would  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment would  be  adopted. 

I  know  it  is  a  severe  measure.  I  know 
there  will  be  great  outcries  of  anguish 
against  it.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  time  has  come  when  this  legis- 
lative body  has  to  start  engaging  in 
total  commitments.  We  are  talking  here 
about  air  pollution.  I  believe  if  we  will 
follow  that  doctrine  of  total  commitment 
that  we  can  do  something  about  this 
problem.  Otherwise,  we  will  be  back  here 
next  year  or  the  year  after  that  and  we 
are  going  to  be  overwhelmed  by  more 
statistics  about  all  the  things  that  need 
to  be  done. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  you  have 
people  in  the  rural  areas  and  in  the  urban 
areas  such  as  mine  who  are  continuing 
to  breathe  this  filth  in  ever-increasing 
numbers.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  logical 
approach.  The  Congress  always  has  the 
opportunity  to  work  its  will,  if  after  3 
or  4  or  5  years  we  do  see  that  there  is 
real  signiflcant  progress  being  made,  the 
Congress  can  always  repeal  this  amend- 
ment. What  the  Congress  does— it  can 
undo  with  the  same  expedition. 

But  I  say  to  you.  this  amendment  to- 
day would  serve  notice  on  the  manufac- 
turers that  they  have  8  years— and  that 
IS  all— 8  years  in  which  to  do  something 
about  this  problem  or  they  will  be  out  of 
business.  It  is  going  to  take  that  kind  of 
severe  action  by  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  to  get  this  job  done 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia,  the  chairman  of 
this  committee,  for  whom  I  have  great 
respect  and  who  I  think  is  doing  a  mag- 
nificent job  on  this  committee 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  for  his  comments 
Does  the  gentleman  agree  that  the 
Secretary  now  has  the  right  to  ban  any 
new  motor  vehicles  if  they  do  not  meet 
certain  standards? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes,  I  do.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  one  thing 
that  has  been  my  greatest  single  disap- 
pointment in  my  10  years  of  service  in 
this  legislative  body  is  the  extent  to 
which  special  interests  and  vested  in- 
terests affect  every  move  of  this  Govern- 
ment. 

So  while  the  Secretary  does  have  pow- 
ers, and  there  is  no  question  about  it.  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  these  people 
come  m  here  screaming  about  an  $80 
bilUon  mdustry  and  every  time  that 
somebody  wants  to  move  in  a  positive 
way  and  a  forward  direction,  he  gets 
boxed  in  and  locked  in  by  the  special 
mterests. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  says  then  that  the  Secretary 
does  have  the  power,  but  yet  you  are 
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still  not  going  to  let  him  set  the  stand- 
ards— because  the  Congress  is  not  expert 
and  cannot  set  the  standards  We  bi 
Congress  have  no  agency  and  no  bodv  of 
experts— no  one.  So  they  have  to  set  the 
standards  and  they  do  have  that  right  at 
the  present  time. 

I  say  for  that  reason,  it  is  good  to 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  an  agency,  but  you  are 
duplicating  the  Secretary's  powers  that 
he  does  have  today  and  he  would  onlv 
have  to  carry  them  out. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  In  reply  to  the  verv 
eloquent  statement  made  by  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Staggers),  of  course,  this  Congre.s.s 
is  not  equipped  to  cross  every  "t"  and  dot 
every  "i"  and  we  have  to  delegate  to  the 
administrators  of  these  bills  the  promul- 
gation of  rules  and  regulations  and 
standards. 

But  I  must  tell  you  in  all  honesty  and 
smcerity  that  I  have  lost  faith  and  I 
have  lost  confidence  in  some  of  these 
administrators.  This  is  a  Government  of 
three  coequal  branches  and  I  consider 
this  legislative  body  a  coequal  branch  of 
our  Government.  So  I  stand  here  on  my 
own  two  feet  today  and  I  feel  capable 
and  I  hope  that  every  other  Member  ot 
this  Chamber  can  stand  here  and  feel 
capable  of  making  a  decision  as  a  legis- 
lator to  say  that  after  8  years  there  shall 
be  no  more  manufacturing  of  engine^ 
that  lead  to  the  sort  of  fllth  that  is  kill- 
ing our  cities.  I  think  I  am  capable  of 
making  that  decision.  I  do  not  ask  the 
Congress  to  cross  every  "t"  or  dot  every 
"i."  but  basically  on  a  fundamental  pol- 
icy decision,  I  do  not  intend  to  abdicate 
my   responsibihty    to   some   bureaucrat 
down  range  who  makes  these  decisions 
that    are    totally    unresponsive    to   the 
needs  of  the  people  in  our  districts.  I  will 
make  that  decision  and  that  Is  why  I 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  the  author  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  just  want  to  state 
that  we  are  not  setting  the  standards 
The  standards  that  I  put  in  my  amend- 
ment are  the  standards  set  by  the  State 
of  California  in  the  purchase  of  their 
vehicles.  That  is  all  that  I  do. 

We  would  not  be  putting  them  out  of 
business— all  we  would  say  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  automobiles  is,  "You  manu- 
facture engines  that  will  not  emit  anv 
more  hydrocarbons  or  whatever  it  is 
that  causes  air  poUution  greater  than 
the  standards  set  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia in  their  purchase  of  automobiles.' 
That  is  all  I  seek  to  do  by  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ■» 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
talks  eloquently  about  total  commit- 
ment and  the  problem  of  getting  rid 
of  pollution.  Is  the  gentleman  ready  to 
say  that  we  will  not  allow  the  cities  to 
utilize  coal  or  fuel  oil  for  heating  pui- 
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poses  because  there  is  pollution  that 
comes  from  their  use? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
eentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Waggonner,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pucinski  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 

"  Mr  WAGGONNER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  is  the  gentleman  will- 
ing to  Uke  that  position? 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Yes.  In  fact,  in  Chicago 
the  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  right  now 
is  undertaking  a  multimillion-dollar  con- 
version from  coal  to  other  means  of  pro- 
viding fuel  to  generate  electricity  for 
that  very  reason.  I  support  every  one  of 
those  moves.  I  support  every  single  move. 
In  fact,  I  am  perfectly  wUllng  to  make 
sure  our  own  garbage  disposal  plants  are 
forced  to  use  whatever  methods  are  pos- 
sible to  eliminate  pollution. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Has  the  gentleman 
checked  with  Consolidated  Edison  to  see 
how  long  it  would  take  for  them  to  con- 
vert the  total  heating  requirements  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  where  he  lives,  so 
that  no  longer  will  fuel  oil  or  any  other 
fuel  which  causes  pollution  be  used? 
Would  it  not  be  wise  to  know  before  we 
start  drawing  deadlines? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Edison  Co.  is  now — not  1  year  from  now. 
r;Ot  2  yeans  from  now,  not  5  years  from 
now — now — in  the  process  of  conversion, 
because  they  realize  the  problem  of  pol- 
lution. So  all  the  gentleman  here  says  is 
that  we  are  serving  notice.  Now,  in  5 
years,  3  years,  or  2  years,  if  we  can  find 
that  these  .statistics  are  meaningful,  if 
indeed  there  is  an  appreciable  decrease 
in  pollutants,  I  will  be  the  first  one  to 
stand  here  and  argue  for  the  repeal  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Before  the  gentle- 
man argues  this,  rather  than  using  the 
v.ord  -if."  would  it  not  be  better  to  know? 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  fact  is  my  friend 
knows  that  we  have  talked  about  pollu- 
tion, and  we  passed  the  original  act  that 
held  out  hope  for  mankind.  Look  at  the 
progress  that  has  been  made. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  This  is  a  statement 
taat  the  Congress  always  makes.  We  hold 
up  some  new  token  legislation  as  a  pro- 
gram that  will  produce  an  ideal  situation. 
The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Brown  I  who  preceded  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  talked  as  you  do  about  get- 
ting lid  of  pollution.  Upon  finishing  his 
eloquent  remarks,  he  walked  over  to  the 
lail  where  he  lit  up  a  cigar  that  has  now 
polluted  this  Chamber,  and  there  is  more 
smoke  in  here  than  there  was  to  begin 
v.ith.  In  the  interest  of  getting  rid  of 
pollution.  I  would  suggest  that  the  gen- 
I'eman  pay  attention  and  look  at  the 
tnioke  that  his  cigar  is  giving  off  now. 
Yes.  the  situation  can  be  improved  but 
total  accomplishment  is  a  dream.  We 
must  as  we  move  forward  be  practical. 
This  amendment  is  not  practical. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word.  I  would  like  to 
address  my  remarks  to  the  very  able 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  PtrcmsKi) . 
The  greatest  source  of  pollutants,  as  I 
understand,  in  your  congressional  dis- 
trict, is  the  airplane.  The  largest  airport 
in  the  world  is  located  either  in  your 


district  or  at  the  edge  of  it.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  the  greatest 
source  of  pollutants  that  you  have. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  have  a  resolution  in  legal  form  passed 
by  the  Cook  County  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners saying  that  no  airplane  can  land 
in   Cook   County   until   the   engines   of 
those  airplanes  reach  a  certain  rate  of 
emission.  That  will  solve  your  problem 
entirely.  So  it  is  within  the  ability  of  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  Cook  County 
to  resolve  the  question  entirely,  may  I 
say,  to  the  gentleman's  satisfaction. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man Irom  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man realizes  that  this  is  an  unacceptable 
alternative.  No  one  has  seriously  sug- 
gested we  close  down  O'Hare.  But  I  will 
tell  you  what  one  alternative  is,  and  I 
am  trying  to  pursue  it.  I  am  suggesting 
to  the  city  of  Chicago  that  it  file  an  in- 
junction suit  against  the  airlines  to  bar 
them  from  polluting  the  air  with  their 
engine  emissions.  I  want  to  get  this  mat- 
ter into  court.  The  court  will  then  set  a 
cutoff  period,  after  which  these  airplanes 
will  have  to  comply  with  our  air  pollu- 
tion standards  or  be  barred  from  further 
operation.  I  do  not  know  how  many  years 
it  would  be,  but  the  court  would  set  a 
reasonable  date  when  they  have  to  retro- 
fit their  aircraft  with  nonpolluting 
engines.  Pratt  Whitney  has  developed  an 
engine  that  does  not  pollute  the  air.  The 
only  thing  is  that  the  airlines  have  been 
dragging  their  feet  on  retrofitting  their 
aircraft  with  these  new  engines. 

The  tax  reform  bill  that  we  passed 
before  the  recess — and  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
would  give  the  airlines  an  incentive  to 
make  the  change  because  it  provides  a 
faster  writeoff  through  depreciation  of 
antipollution  engines.  Perhaps  that  will 
do  the  trick.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  this  whole  matter  into  the 
courts,  where  the  courts  will  set  the  date 
f  jr  an  end  to  air  pollution  by  aircraft, 
a=;  this  Congress  is  now  being  asked  to  set 
a  date  for  an  end  to  pollution  by  auto- 
mobiles. I  am  sure  the  court  will  set  a 
leasonable  date  when  it  realizes  the  ex- 
tent of  pollution  presently  caused  by  the 
airlines. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  airlines 
should  not  be  compelled  to  observe  the 
same  antipollution  regulations  that  we 
impose  on  all  other  industry.  I  believe 
we  should  seek  the  same  kind  of  injunc- 
tive rehef  as  the  city  of  Newark  is  seek- 
ing through  an  injunction  against  the 
airlines. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  prohibit  aircraft  operation.  I 
merely  want  to  seek  a  court  order  which 
would  set  a  reasonable  date  to  compel 
the  airlines  to  install  pollution-free  en- 
gines in  their  planes.  The  tax  reform  bill 
permits  them  to  recapture  their  invest- 
ment through  an  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion in  5  years  instead  of  the  usual  15 
years.  With  this  kind  of  an  incentive, 
"there  is  no  reason  why  the  airlines  should 


not  be  compelled  to  retrofit  in  a  reason- 
able time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  am  suggesting  that 
the  gentleman  has  an  easy  alternative 
that  can  be  done  in  30  days. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr. 
FARBSTEIN) .  I  concur  with  the  statements 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Brown)  and  others  who  have 
spoken  in  favor  of  this  amendment. 

I  want  to  point  out  some  additional 
facts  to  the  Member.  It  is  not  possible 
to  close  down  the  Chicago  airport  because 
there  have  already  been  cases  on  that, 
and  it  has  been  decided  that  is  a  Federal 
responsibility  and  no  locality  can  impose 
its  will  with  respect  to  aviation  stand- 
ards. That  is  why  we  cannot  do  that  in 
New  York  and  that  is  why  it  cannot  be 
done  any  place  else.  We  have  tried  it 
in  New  York.  So  it  is  the  obligation  of  this 
Congress  if  we  are  to  get  air  pollution 
standards  affecting  the  aviation  industry. 
What  distresses  me  most  is  to  have  a 
scientist  like  Dr.  DuBridge  saying  it  will 
be  21  years  before  we  can  have  a  non- 
polluting  automobile  engine.  That  simply 
is  not  acceptable. 

I  know  industry  will  never  do  any- 
thing in  the  area  of  public  safety  unless 
is  has  the  carrot  and  the  stick— the  car- 
rot, which  is  the  money  to  do  the  research 
and  the  stick,  which  is  the  law.  the  law 
to  compel  them  to  do  it. 

The  automobile  industry  did  not  move 
in  the  area  of  safety  until  Ralph  Nader 
spoke  up  and  this  Congress  ultimately 
passed  laws  on  the  subject.  The  industry 
did  not  do  it  because  of  the  goodness  of 
its  heart:  indeed  industry  fought  the 
safety  standards  every  step  of  the  way. 
Similarly,  the  tobacco  industry,  when 
the  bill  regulating  its  commercials  was 
before  this  House  not  very  long  ago. 
fought  every  step  of  the  way,  and  we 
unfortunately  yielded  to  them.  It  is  only 
because  of  the  action  of  the  other  body 
that  the  cigarette  industry  has  given 
up  the  fight  with  respect  to  radio  and 
television  advertising.  Remember  how 
they  said  it  would  be  terrible?  Now  they 
have  done  it  voluntarily — again  under 
pressure. 

Similarly,  the  automobile  industry 
yielded  and  has  met  the  deadline  on 
safety,  and  again  they  did  it  under 
pressure. 

This  country  loses  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  every  year  because  of  air 
pollution.  It  costs  more  and  more  money. 
More  important  it  also  costs  in  human 
health.  There  are  people  whose  lives 
are  shorter  today,  not  just  because  of 
pollution  caused  by  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, but  by  pollution  generally,  by  the 
electric  companies,  and  by  cigarette 
smoking,  and  by  all  the  other  things  we 
hear  about,  and  the  industries  fight  every 
attempt  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the 
public. 

Do  we  just  say  to  our  citizens  they 
are  unimportant?  Professor  DuBridge 
says,  not  that  they  are  unimportant,  but 
he  says  we  should  wait  21  years  before 
we  abolish  the  condition.  The  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  one  of  his  most 
uninspired  speeches,  concurred. 
I  think  if  we  had  the  commitment  and 
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provided  tlie  resources,  and  If  we  set  a 
date  of  3  yiears  or  8  years  or  whatever 
the  number]  of  years,  the  automobile  In- 
dustry, If  id  were  under  the  gun  of  law 
would  flnd^e  way  to  do  It. 

I  say  if  wie  are  going  to  have  a  better 
America  anfl  have  cleaner  cities,  we  will 
have  to  make  them  more  habitable.  Some 
of  the  scientists  have  said  that  some  of 
our  cities  wjll  be  uninhabitable  by  1990 
We  cannot  if  alt  untU  1990  to  remove  the 
causes  of  air  pollution.  We  can  do  some- 
thing meaningful  now  with  the  passage 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  tha  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCa.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Floridai 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  kno-st  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  concerned.  I  presume  he  is  also 
concerned,  ai  are  others  who  have  talked 
about  this,  With  the  automobile  deaths 
at  the  rate  (V  50,000  to  55,000  per  year, 
plus  all  the  iiijuries.  and  so  on.  but  I  have 
not  seen  any  amendments  to  say  we  are 
going  to  ban  jthe  automobile.  This  Is  the 
apfWoach  thej  gentleman  is  using.  Rather 
thah  Ban  the  kuto,  the  Congress  has  been 
trying  to  do  Something  about  safety 

Mr.  KOca  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  may 
respond  to  that,  those  people  who  cause 
deaths  by  automobiles  are  punished  for 
negligence  civtilly  or  with  criminal  action. 
There  is  a  la^  against  drunken  driving. 
There  does  not  happen  to  be  a  law  against 
pollution  whifch  is  severe  enough  to  do 
the  job.  I 

Mr.  ROGE|lS  of  Florida.  If  there  Is  a 
drunken  drivdr,  of  course,  he  is  punished, 
but  we  do  nbt  simply  go  about  it  by 
abolishing  th0  vehicle,  because  it  con- 
tributes too  niuch  to  our  society. 
Mr.  KOCH,  trhe  gentleman  is  absolute- 
Id  we  are  not  suggesting 
he  automobile  but  we  are 
automobile  should  be 
iproved. 

S  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gfentleman  will  permit  me, 
the  gentleman!  is  saying  there  should  be 
no  automobilds  by  a  certain  date.  The 
gentleman  is  saying  they  are  harmed.  I 
do  not  think  tl^e  gentleman  really  wants 
to  take  that  apbroach. 

Mr.  KOCH. [Mr.  Chairman,  I  accept 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying  in  the 
spirit  m  which  he  says  it.  but  the  gentle- 
man is  in  errdr  in  interpreting  what  I 
am  saying.  I  ^  not  saying  that  there 
should  not  be  iny  automobile,  but  I  am 
saymg  there  should  not  be  any  internal - 
bustion  engines  which  do 
ir-pollutlon  standards.  I 
he  art  is  not  presently 
ike  the  engine  nonpollut- 
the  industry  a  time  limit 
lis.  Frankly,  I  believe  the 
|presently  available.  We 
e  moon  in  less  than  10 
people  thought  we  could 


RX8PONBS  TO    PSXVIOUB   RXMAaKS 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chahinan,  I  take 
this  time  and  I  have  made  this  request 
to  speak  out  of  order  immediately  after 
the  genUeman  who  just  spoke  In  the  well 
because  earlier,  I  understand,  he  was  the 
one  who  took  a  moment  under  the  1- 
mlnute  rule  to  praise  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  or 
to  compare  him  with  Washington  and 
Lincoln  and  other  great  leaders  of  the 
past  in  this  Nation. 

Now,  let  me  say  this,  my  friends:  I 
would  fight  for  any  man's  right  to  take 
any  position  that  he  wishes  and  to  say 
or  speak  in  behalf  of  anyone  he  wishes. 
That  is  his  right. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point,  please? 
Mr.  WATSON.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
later  on,  if  I  have  the  time,  or  the  gen- 
tleman can  get  additional  time 

But  I  believe  it  would  be  unpardonable 
for  the  day  to  pass  without  someone  say- 
mg a  word  in  response  bo  that  Member 
who  saw  fit  to  praise  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  the 
orie  who  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
killmg  more  than  40.000  young  Ameri- 
cans. Regardless  of  what  one  may  think 
or  our  involvement  there,  those  young 
men  did  not  ask  to  go  to  Vietnam  They 
are  over  there  because  their  Government 
asked  them  to  go.  They  lost  their  lives 
lor  the  same  reason. 
Mr.  KOCH.  Will  the  gentleman  yield' 
Mr.  WATSON.  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
crymg  shame  for  someone  not  to  speak 
up  m  behalf  of  their  memory 

r^JlV  ^°?K-  On  a  point  of  personal 
privilege.  You  are  misstating  my  position 
Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman 
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not  do  it.  We  did  it  because  we  had  the 
commitment  aid  provided  the  funds  I 
guarantee  if  we^  say  Detroit  must  do  this 
m  this  time  schedule,  the  manufacturers 
will  find  the  wa*  and  do  it. 

Mr.  WATSOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Watson 
was  allowed  to  apeak  out  of  order.) 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
bouth  Carolina  has  been  recognized 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  said  that  anyone  could 
take  any  position  he  or  she  wishes  In  this 
body,  speaking  in  behalf  of  a  Communist 
or  against  a  Communist,  for  one  who 
kills  Americans  or  against  one  who  kills 
Americans. 

In  my  honest  judgment.  Mr.  Chair- 
man—and I  have  been  here  some  7 
years  now— l  have  never  heard  of  any 
Member  who  would  not  stand  up  for  our 
fighting  men.  Why  does  that  Member 
only  call  for  America  to  stop  fighting 
and  withdraw  from  South  Vietnam?  Why 
does  not  he  Ukewise  ask  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  withdraw  and  leave  South 
Vietnam  alone? 

I  would  say  this:  regardless  of  the 
politics  or  the  personal  feelings  Involved 
m  this  matter,  anyone  who  would  even 
intimate  praise  of  this  ruthless  dictator 
does  a  disservice  to  America,  a  dishonor 
to  the  memory  of  the  40.000  young  Amer- 
icans who  gave  their  lives  In  behalf  of 
this  country,  and  in  my  judgment.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  cannot  imagine  any  congres- 
sional district  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  where  a  majority  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  that  district  would  take  the  posi- 
tion of  that  Representative  or  believe 
that  he  would  be  fit  to  be  a  Member  of 
this  body. 

<  Mr.  BURTON  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  addresss  the 
Committee  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  first  state  that 
I  am  personally  honored  to  share  mem- 
bership in  this  distinguished  body  with 


a  man  of  the  caliber,  integrity  and 
thoughtful  concern  for  his  fellow  nian  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
KocH) .  "■ 

Second,  there  exists  in  this  House  as 
I  am  sure  each  of  us  is  quite  aware  a 
great  diversity  of  political  opinion  it  is 
part  of  the  greatness  of  this  Nation  that 
within  that  diversity  each  Member  of 
this  House  serves  the  Nation  and  its  pec 
pie  according  to  his  own  lights  in  his 
own  individual  way,  and  guided  by  what 
conscience  dictates  to  be  an  honorable 
and  proper  course.  To  Impune  the  char 
acter  or  loyalty  of  a  Member  of  this 
House  serves  neither  the  need  for  free 
and  open  discussion  nor  the  honor  of 
this  House. 

As  it  so  happens,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  and  I  have  quite 
similar  voting  records  and  most  often 
see  matters  eye  to  eye. 

With  reference  to  his  remarks  about 
Ho  Chi  Minh— I  would  hope  that  thev 
would  have  been  heard  in  full  and  in 
context  or  be  read  in  full  and  In  context 
■niey  are,  I  beUeve,  an  honest  reflection 
of  the  view  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
with  which  few  experts  in  this  field  of 
Southeast  Asian  affairs  would  disagree 
This  is  a  nation  with  which  we  are 
in  a  state  of  virtual  war  and  our  Na- 
tion's leaders  must  be  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers which  exist  during  this  very  deli- 
cate period  of  the  transition  of  power  in 
North  Vietnam  and  equally  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  a  miscalculation  of  our 
Intentions. 

The  cause  of  peace  can  best  be  served 
by  caution  in  this  transition.  It  will  best 
be  served  by  refraining  from  any  action 
which  might  threaten  North  Vietnam  in- 
to unthoughtful  and  precipitous  course 
during  this  most  delicate  period. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  personal  privilege  I  would  request  an 
opportunity  to  respond 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  have 
any  time  remaining  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  has  expired. 
A  point  of  personal  privilege  cannot  be 
raised  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
If  the  gentleman  wishes  to  respond,  he 
may  offer  a  pro  forma  amendment  ant 
he  can  be  heard. 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  so. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the 
genUeman  made  the  statement  because 
he  was  not  here  when  I  made  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Before  the  gentle- 
man can  proceed  out  of  order  he  must 
request  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
out  of  order,  which  he  has  not  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  is 
correct.  The  genUeman  must  request  to 
speak  out  of  order. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  request 
permission  to  speak  out  of  order  so  as 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  the 
personal  attack  upon  me  a  few  minutes 
ago. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  makes  a  unanimous-consent 
request.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  genUeman  from  New  York? 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  objection.  I  simply  wanted  to 
follow  the  rules  of  the  House. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Koch  was 
allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
that  the  speaker  who  just  spoke 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Chair    will 

count. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  (during  the 
counting).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw 

my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Would  It  not  be  necessary  under  the 
niles  of  the  House  for  the  genUeman  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  his 
point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
can  be  withdrawn  without  the  consent 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  unani- 
mously. 

The  genUeman  from  New  York  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  once  agam 
I  believe  that  the  speaker  who  attacked 
me  in  what  I  thought  was  an  unfair  way. 
did  so  without  malice  and  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts,  because  he  was  not 
present,  I  believe,  at  the  time  I  made  my 
original  statement  early  this  afternoon 
when  the  House  assembled  and  I  would 
like  to  have  him  hear  it  and  then  have 
him  respond  if  he  thinks  it  fits  the  cate- 
gory that  he  alleged  when  he  made  his 
statement  attacking  me.  My  statement 
made  earlier  today  was  this: 
Koch   Urges   That   the   Death   of  Ho   Chi 
Minh  Be  Marked  With  a  Mtttcai.  Cease- 
fire AND  A   Commitment  by  the  United 
States  To  Withdraw   All  or  Its  Troops 
Now 

Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  the  leader  of  a  country  with  which  we 
are  now  engaged  In  war,  died.  There  will  be 
those  In  our  country  who  wlU  take  great  sat- 
isfaction In  his  death  and  wUl  think  In  terms 
of  expanding  the  war  with  the  thought  that 
his  people  will  lose  heart  because  of  the  lom 
of  his  leadership.  We  would  be  better  advised 
from  the  pomt  of  view  of  world  peace  and 
our  own  national  Interest  to  use  this  occa- 
sion to  extend  the  hand  of  friendship  to  the 
Vietnamese  people.  North  and  South,  at  a 
time  when  they  wlU  be  most  Introspective  in 
thinking  of  the  extraordinary  feats  ol  one  of 
their  national  leaders.  To  many  of  them.  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Is  George  Washington,  Abraham 
Lincoln   and   John   Kennedy.   Whatever   we 
may  think  of  him  and  isnowlng  that  he  was  a 
tough  and  dedicated  communist  we  must 
recognize  that  he  was  above  all  a  patriot  in 
his  own  country.  It  is  now.  when  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  most  vulnerable,  that  we  can 
and  should  use  the  opportunity  to  say  to  the 
North  Vietnamese,  "Let  this  death  of  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  end  the  war  and  end  It  now  with  an 
Immediate  ceasefire."  Let  us  state  that  we 
win  now  undertake  through  Immediate  with- 
drawals the  ret\irn  of  the  only  foreign  troope 
In  North  and  South  Vietnam,  namely  the 
Allied  troops  and  primarily  American  soldiers. 
Death  Is  a  tragedy  for  the  Individual  fam- 
ily and  more  than  37,000  families  In  our  own 
country  have  suffered  that  tragedy  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  deaths  of  our  fine  yovmg  men  on 
the  battlefield.  For  the  North  Vietnamese,  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh's  death  U  a  national  tragedy. 


Let  us  nbw  undertake  to  see  to  It  that  the 
greatest  tragedy  of  all,  namely  the  continuing 
war  Is  brought  to  an  end. 


Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  will  be  deUghted  to  yield 
to  the  genUeman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Would  the  genUe- 
man read  to  us  the  first  few  sections 
from  today's  New  York  Times  editorial? 

Mr.  KOCH.  Yes.  The  editorial  which  I 
have  here  is  as  follows 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  will  yield  to  you  in  a 
moment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  has  the  floor. 
The  time  belongs  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  thank  the  Chauman. 

This  Is  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  today  from  which  I  read: 
Ho  Chi  Mdjh 


Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was  a  formidable  foe  who 
might  have  been  a  friend  If  this  country  had 
he  been  more  consistently  faithful  to  some  of 
Its  noblest  principles  which  he  admired. 

As  a  young  Vietnamese  patriot  working  in 
Paris  at  the  close  of  World  War  I,  Ho  was 
fired  with  enthusiasm  by  President  Wilson's 
Fotuteen  Points.  But  his  attempt  to  petition 
the  Versailles  Conference  on  behalf  of  Viet- 
namese Independence  was  spurned.  Ho 
turned  to  Communism  as  a  means — not  an 
end — ^to  achieve  his  lifelong  goal  of  freedom 
and  unity  for  his  homeland. 

During  World  War  II,  Ho  was  on  excellent 
terms  with  American  OJS.S.  agents  with 
whom  he  collaborated  against  the  Japanese 
occupation  of  Vietnam.  A  respecter  of  many 
things  American,  the  diminutive  guerrilla 
leader  had  hoped  for  American  support  for 
Vietnamese  Independence  after  the  Japanese 
defeat.  He  modeled  part  of  his  new  Constitu- 
tion on  the  United  States  Constitution.  But 
after  the  war  and  the  death  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  who  had  favored  freedom  for  the 
Vietnamese,  this  country  acquiesced  in  the 
uncompromising  return  of  French  colonial 
power  to  Indochina. 

After  Mao's  victory  in  China.  Washington 
actively  supported  France's  futile  war 
against  Ho's  Vletmlnh  In  the  mistaken  belief 
that  Communism — not  nationalism — was  the 
dominant  force  In  the  Vietnamese  revolution. 
Then  the  United  States  moved  to  frustrate 
the  Geneva  compromise  that  terminated  the 
French-Vietnamese  conflict,  helping  to  bar 
the  election  that  even  president  Elsenhower 
acknowledged  would  probably  have  been  won 
handily  by  "Uncle  Ho." 

There  is  no  question  that  behind  his  be- 
nign appearance.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was  a  tough 
and  dedicated  Communist,  trained  in  Mos- 
cow and  seasoned  by  years  of  conspiratorial 
service  as  a  Kremlin  agent  in  Asia.  The  evi- 
dence Is  strong  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
dUpose  of  non-Communist  nationalist  rivals 
during  his  climb  to  power.  He  ran  a  repres- 
sive, authoritarian  state  that  was  responsible 
for  thousands  of  executions  during  a  zealous 
land  reform  drive  In  the  early  fifties. 

But  like  Yugoslavia's  Marshal  Tito,  Ho  was 
a  patriot  first.  He  skUlfully  maneuvered  be- 
tween his  two  giant  Communist  allies,  avoid- 
ing dominance  by  either.  There  Is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  he  would  have  resisted  any 
attempt  at  Chinese  or  Busslan  intervention 
In  Vietnamese  affairs  Just  as  vigorously  as  he 
resisted  the  French  and  Americans.  He  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  an  undogmatlc  capac- 
ity for  compromise  In  the  interest  of  Viet- 
namese independence  only  to  be  thwarted  by 
uncomprehending  Western  Intransigence. 

The  Impact  of  Ho's  death  on  efforts  to  end 
the  Vietnam  war  may  depend  as  much  on 


this  country  as  it  does  on  the  temper  of  hla 
succeesors.  As  long  as  two  years  ago.  an  Amer- 
ican correspondent  who  had  visited  Hanoi 
reported  his  conviction  that  Ho  already  had 
transferred  effective  power  to  Premier  Phom 
Van  Dong,  his  faithful  disciple  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  It  Is  unlikely  that  there  will  be 
any  Immediate  dramatic  change  in  Hanoi's 
basic  poUclee. 

But  the  Inevitable  struggle  for  dominance 
among  Ho's  loyal  but  disparate  followers 
poses  new  challenges  to  American  diplomacy. 
A  divided  w"d  uncertain  new  governmMit 
will  be  hesitant  about  taking  fresh  inltJ- 
atlvee  for  peace  and  may  be  tempted  to  fall 
back  on  a  policy  of  dogmatic  intransigence, 
especially  If  confronted  by  an  allied  attempt 
to  exploit  any  temporary  disarray. 

If  there  is  to  be  furth«  progress  toward 
peace,  it  Is  essential  that  the  United  Staes 
now  offer  every  possible  encouragement  to 
those  men  in  Hanoi  who  may  still  be  disposed 
to  accept  the  kind  of  compromise  settlement 
that  Ho  Chi  Ml"*^  was  so  often  denied. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Since  you  have  referred 
to  Ho  Chi  Minh  as  a  patriot,  I  would  like 
to  read  you  something  that  we  have  just 
taken  off  the  wires  by  columnist  Bernard 
Levin  which  he  wrote.  He  said  this: 


The  plain  truth  Is  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was 
a  ruthless  and  bloody  tyrant.  His  first  action 
on  completing  the  conquest  of  North  Viet- 
nam was  to  slaughter  in  cold  blood  some 
50,000  men  and  women  who  might  have  op- 
posed his  rule. 

That  Is  the  patriot  of  which  you  were 
speaking  a  moment  ago.  You  take  some 
satisfaction  and  others  dissatisfaction  In 
this.  I  only  fail  to  see  how  you  can  take 
any  satisfaction  from  this. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Regular  order. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman  in 
the  well,  Mr.  Koch  of  New  York,  asked 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Chair  to  insert 
the  editorial  in  the  Record.  Under  the 
rules  of  the  House  while  we  are  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  it  is  not  correct 
procedure  that  this  editorial  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  but  that  he  read  it.  How- 
ever, is  it  not  necessary  that  that  request 
be  made  after  we  are  out  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  and  back  in  the  House? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  is 
correct.  Unanimous  consent  must  be  ob- 
tained in  the  House  to  insert  it. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Rather  than  take  the  time 
to  read  the  editorial,  I  shall  ask  vmanl- 
mous  consent  to  insert  it  when  we  are 
back  in  the  House. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand that  the  words  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  be  taken  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  request  comes 
too  late.  Further  debate  has  continued 
beyond  that  point  and  the  gentleman's 
demand  is  not  in  order. 

The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  see  if  we  can  agree  upon 
a  time  limit  on  this  amendment.  We  have 
gotten  far  afield.  I  see  that  we  have 
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quite  a  few  who  do  want  to  speak  and 
I  do  not  want  to  cut  off  debate.  However 
I  ask  unanl>nous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHA[RMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  tc  object,  I  just  came  on  the 
floor.  I  just  got  out  of  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital. I  wish  I  had  stayed  there,  because 
the  minute  I  came  on  the  floor  I  heard 
somebody  p-aising  the  bloody  murderer, 
Ho  Chi  Minh.  Somebody  said  he 
murdered  5(  ,000  of  his  own  countrymen. 
They  put  the  figure  low.  The  reason  we 
got  in  the  Vietnamese  war  is  because  we 
brought  moi  e  than  1  million  North  Viet- 
namese out  of  North  Vietnam  so  they 
would  not  be  killed.  And,  if  we  bugged 
out  in  South  Vietnam  now,  they  will  be 
slaughtered,  principally  because  of  their 
religious  beliefs. 

I  want  to  tell  you  it  makes  me  ill  to 
hear  him  praised  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  t  must  make  the  boys  who 
are-flghting  out  there  sicker. 

Mr.  Chain  tian.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  (if  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 

PAI^.IAMENT.^RT     INQUIRT 

Mr.  SPRD^GER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquirj'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  SPRi^GER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
w  ant  to  be  si  ire  I  understood  the  motion 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman.  Is 
this  for  this  i  imendment  and  all  amend- 
ments? 

The  CHA]RMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Ydrk  (Mr.  Ottinger)  . 

Mr.  OTTir  GER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  ol  the  amendment.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  and  particularly  in 
the  metropoltan  areas,  run  great  dan- 
ger of  being  strangled  today  from  the 
air  pollution  that  we  are  throwing  into 
our  atmosph«  re.  It  amounts  now  to  some 
133  million  tons  of  particulate  pollution 
per  year.  Thi.t  is  almost  double  our  an- 
nual production  of  iron  and  steel  in  this 
country. 

A  large  msjority  of  that  pollution  is 
produced  by  the  internal  combustion 
engine. 

Scientists  with  whom  I  have  con- 
sulted concerning  the  electric  car  and 
the  steamcar  say  that  these  means  of 
propelling  vehicles  are  within  just  a  very 
few  years  of  becoming  both  economically 
and  technolo^cally  feasible.  Last  year  I 
was  privilege^  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  Clean  Al*  Act  that  would  have  pro- 
moted produation  of  such  vehicles. 

The  auton^obile  companies  in  this 
country,  on  tte  other  hand,  have  such  a 
tremendous  commitment  to  the  existing 
mode  of  propulsion  that  they  show  no 
real  inclinati  m  to  do  the  research  and 
to  put  forth  t^e  effort  necessary  to  effect 
a  transition. 
This  amendment  would  put  *^>iem  on 
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notice  that  the  Congress  is  really  seri- 
ous about  doing  something  about  a  condi- 
tion which  is  threatening  the  health  of 
the  people  of  this  country. 

I  praise  my  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Farbstein)  for  offering  this 
amendment  and  urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Rogers)  . 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  oppose  very  strongly  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  think  that  anyone  who  takes 
the  time  to  read  the  amendment  will  op- 
pose it.  Everybody  wants  to  try  to  stop 
pollution,  but  the  committee  has  gone 
into  this  problem  very  carefully,  and  has 
reported  a  very  effective  bill  to  the  House. 
In  effect,  what  the  gentleman  would 
do,  although  he  says  he  would  ban  auto- 
mobiles in  1978,  he  is  simply  turning  over 
to  the  State  of  California  the  setting  of 
standards.  Right  now  we  have  set  up  in 
the  bill  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  must  set 
standards.  If  we  set  specific  standards  in 
a  bill  this  then  becomes  the  goal.  I  do 
not  believe  we  want  to  do  that,  because 
I  believe  we  want  to  do  better,  and  we 
ought  not  to  say  that  the  standards  pro- 
posed   in     this     amendment     are    all 
that  Congress  wants  to  accomplish.  We 
may  want  to  do  better  than  .75  grams 
per  mile  of  oxides  of  nitrogen,  which  is 
specifically  set  forth  in  the  amendment, 
or  .11  grams  per  mile  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide, or  .5  grams  per  mile  of  reactive 
hydrocarbon.  That  is  simply  setting  up 
California's  present  standards.  We  had 
better  be  looking  toward  the  future,  and 
not  set  pollution  controls  on  a  standard 
of  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hopje  this  amendment 

will  be  soundly  defeated,  as  it  should  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 

the    gentleman    from    Michigan     <Mr. 

RiEGLE  > . 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  earlier  re- 
marks of  my  colleague  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Harvey  > . 

I  understand  the  concern  of  those  who 
wish  to  reduce  air  pollution,  and  I  share 
that  concern.  Certainly  it  is  a  pressing 
national  issue. 

I  hope  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
control  this  problem,  and  that  industry, 
generally,  will  beat  the  suggested  time- 
table proposed  in  this  amendment. 

But  as  the  Chairman  suggests,  the  Sec- 
retar>'  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  the  power  now  to  establish  whatever 
emission  standards  he  determines  to  be 
in  the  national  interest. 

This  amendment  does  nothing  to  add 
to  the  body  of  expert  knowledge  now 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Further,  be- 
neath the  Federal  level.  State  and  local 
authorities  have  the  right  to  establish 
emission  standards  at  whatever  level 
they  deem  appropriate  in  their  particular 
environments. 

It  is  a  well-intentioned  amendment, 
but  it  is  blind  in  its  impact  in  that  it 
presumes  events  8  years  into  the  future. 
Such  a  move  is  really  a  poor  substitute 
for  careful  administrative  decisions  by 
the  experts  on  this  problem. 


So  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rcc-.:;nizes 
the    gentleman    from    California    .Mr 
Burton  > . 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  puKeed 
out  of  the  regular  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
California? 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  take  this  time  because  I  am  not  posi- 
tive that  we  know  exactly  what  we  are 
doing.  I  understand  that  in  the  begin- 
ning the  amendment  was  not  read,  so  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  at  thi.*;  timr  that 
the  amendment  be  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob.iection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ;rom 
Ohio  <  Mr.  Miller  )  ? 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRIES 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary   inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  state  his  unanimous- 
consent  request  again  please  ? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  understand 
that  the  amendment  in  the  beginning 
was  not  read.  I  am  not  positive  iiiat  I 
imderstand  exactly  what  the  amendment 
consists  of  from  some  of  the  lemarks 
that  have  been  made  on  the  floor  ;.nd  I 
believe  we  should  have  the  amendment 
read. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquirv 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  ,.m  I 
to  understand  that  if  the  amendment  is 
read,  it  will  come  out  of  the  total  time 
allotted  before  debate  closes,  and  ii  the 
answer  is  "Yes",  then  I  will  have  to  ob- 
ject and  we  can  have  the  amendment 
read  after  we  have  consumed  the  'ime 
agreed  to  for  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  uill  not; 
come  out  of  the  time  limitation. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
( Mr.  Miller  )  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  irom 
Ohio  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
earlier  today  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
made  a  comment  about  the  air  pollution 
around  O'Hare  Field  at  Chicago.  Now  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  author,  will  this 
amendment  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
control  of  jet  engines? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  No.  it  does  not  con- 
cern such  vehicles  or  jet  engines  in  air- 
planes. The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  concerning  automobiles  only. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Strictly  auto- 
mobiles? Are  there  plans  for  any  limita- 
tions of  time  as  to  when  jet  engines 
would  be  restricted? 
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Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Let  us  be  successful 
with  this  amendment  and  if  we  are  suc- 
cessful with  this  amendment,  then  we 
can  start  to  operate  on  the  others. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  The  subject  of 
jet  engines  seemed  to  take  up  a  lot  of  our 
time  this  afternoon  and  that  is  why  I 
wanted  to  make  it  clear  whether  we  are 
talking  of  automobile  engines  or  jet  air- 
plane engines. 

Mr.  PUCINSia.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
discussion  I  referred  to  airplane  engine 
pollution  in  the  context  of  the  total 
problem  of  pollution  and  I  was  not  sug- 
gesting in  any  way  that  that  would  be 
affected  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
reason  gained  dominance  over  instinct, 
man  has  become  the  most  destructive  of 
all  living  creatures. 

This  whole  problem  of  pollution  is  a 
manmade  problem.  The  problem  of 
fumes  being  emitted  by  automobiles,  is 
not  a- new  problem.  But  there  is  no 
question  that  the  automobile  today  is 
the  most  serious  of  all  polluters  in  this 
country,  simply  because  there  are  more 
of  those  particular  vehicles  in  the  coun- 
tiy  than  any  other  polluter. 

We  can  always  repeal  this  amendment. 
I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  section 
C  of  the  amendment  that  was  just  read. 
It  does  not  bar  the  production  or  manu- 
facture of  engines.  It  does  not  mean,  as 
has  been  suggested  here,  that  in  8  years 
there  wUl  be  no  more  automobiles  in 
the  country.  Not  at  all.  All  this  amend- 
ment does  is  to  say  to  the  automobile 
manufacturers  and  the  engine  manu- 
facturers that  this  House  has  voted  a 
total  commitment  to  deal  vdth  this  prob- 
lem, and  we  are  giving  them  8  years  in 
which  to  do  it.  We  are  giving  them  8 
vears  to  bring  down  the  amount  of  pol- 
lution that  they  emit  to  meet  the  ac- 
ceptable standards. 

I  honestly  do  not  see  how  any  well- 
meaning  Member  can  vote  against  this 
amendment.  It  is  a  necessary  amend- 
ment. It  does  not  put  them  out  of  busi- 
ness tomorrow.  This  House  can  always 
repeal  the  amendment  if  indeed  they 
meet  this  target  before  the  8  years.  So 
I  hope  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from   New   York 

I  Mr.  FARBSTEIN)  . 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
almost  75  years  the  automobile  pro- 
ducers have  been  refining  the  internal 
combustion  engine,  and  what  have  we 
gotten  after  75  years?  A  vast  increase 
in  the  level  of  air  pollution,  particularly 
in  our  largest  urban  areas  has  been  the 
result;  and  with  it  disease  and  death. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned  one  life  is 
worth  more  than  the  entire  automobile 
industry.  Unless  we  force  them  to  make 
the  necessary  changes  in  their  auto- 
mobiles—for which  the  technology  now 
exists — nothing  is  going  to  be  done  in 
the  next  75  years. 


We  hear  pious  statements  to  the  effect 
that  they  are  making  advances  in  curing 
the  situation.  Seventy-five  years  is  cer- 
tainly long  enough  to  wait.  We  see  what 
the  result  has  been.  Are  we  going  to  wait 
for  the  situation  to  reach  the  severity 
of  a  Tokyo?  This  may  surprise  you.  They 
have  oxygen  tents  on  street  comers  in 
Tokyo.  Otherwise  automobile  operators 
could  not  keep  on  driving. 

In  Los  Angeles  they  tell  teachers  not 
to  permit  the  chUdren  to  exercise  out- 
side on  certain  days  when  there  is  smog, 
and  over  90  percent  of  that  smog  is 
produced  by  internal  combustion  engines. 
We  have  the  technology  and  the  means 
to  manufacture  automobiles  which  do 
not  emit,  or  at  least  greatly  decrease  the 
level  of  pollutants  in  the  air. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Feighan). 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port H.R.  12085,  which  is  of  major  sig- 
nificance in  our  commitment  to  improve 
the  condition  of  air  in  our  cities.  The  bill 
would  extend  the  provisions  of  the  exist- 
ing act.  paving  the  way  for  further  re- 
search and  development  in  the  control  of 
pollution  resulting  from  the  combustion 
of  fuels. 

Although    technical    advances    have 
been  made  in  this  area.  if.  as  is  likely, 
motor  vehicle  registrations  continue  to 
increase,  the  blight  caused  by  fuel  com- 
bustion will  become  uncontrollable.  At 
this  time,  driving  an  automobile  25  miles 
at    a    moderate    speed    uses    up    more 
breathable  air  than  7.000.000  people  will 
use   in  the  same  period   of  time.   One 
meteorologist  has  gone  so  far  as  to  pre- 
dict that  by  the  year  2025.  the  air  will 
be  so  polluted  that  we  will  aU  die  of 
asphyxiation.  While  one  may  readily  look 
askance  at  the  degree  of  these  kinds  of 
predictions,  there  is  an  alarm  sounded. 
We  are  called  to  action  now  to  avoid  an 
even  more  serious  problem  in  the  future. 
As  brought  out  in  the  committee  hear- 
ings, the  automobile  industry  has  no  eco- 
nomic incentives  to  conduct  the  neces- 
sary research  in  the  area  of  emission - 
free  automobiles.  Consequently,  persons 
outside  the  industry  must  be  encouraged 
through  adequate  financial  support  to 
carry  on  the  sorely  needed  business  of 
making  the  air  breathable.  In  the  past, 
there  simply  have  not  been  sufficient 
moneys  appropriated  for  research  in  this 
specific  cause  of  pollution,  even  though  it 
is  the  source  of  60  percent  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

All  levels  of  government  are  involved 
in  the  control  of  air  pollution,  but  the 
Federal  Government  must  take  the  lead. 
Extending  the  program  of  research 
through  H.R.  12085  will  give  State  and 
local  governments  added  tools  to  aid  in 
following  through  with  their  enforce- 
ment programs. 

The  well-being  of  our  Nation  depends 
on  our  continuing  commitment  to  clean 
air  for  our  cities.  Therefore,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  most  worthy 
legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 

STAGGERS) . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  rise  again  to 


oppose  this  amendment.  I  say  that  the 
amendment  is  completely  unnecessary.  It 
is  covered  by  the  law  now.  I  sympathize 
with  these  gentlemen  who  are  trying  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  forefront,  but 
we  have  other  problems  besides  the  auto- 
mobile. In  Chicago  we  have  talked  about 
the  airplane  and  the  pollutants  in  the 
air  resulting  from  the  airplane,  but  a 
major  problem  in  that  city  is  sulfur  ox- 
ides that  come  from  the  steel  industry  to 
a  great  extent. 

In  New  York  City  their  municipal  in- 
cinerators are  the  greatest  contamina- 
tors  of  the  city.  In  Houston.  Tex.,  the 
chemicals  emitted  by  industry  in  that 
city  are  the  greatest  cause  of  danger.  So 
we  have  different  problems  all  over  the 
country.  We  do  not  have  only  one  thing 
that  we  must  attack.  We  must  go  about 
it  in  an  overall  effort,  and  that  is  why 
we  are  trying  to  extend  the  time  for  re- 
search under  this  bill. 

I  say  the  amendment  is  completely 
unnecessary.  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  sincere  in  what  he  is  trying 
to  do.  He  has  always  been  a  great  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress,  and  has  always  tried 
to  be  helpful. 

I  am  sure  if  the  gentleman  imderstood 
and  knew  the  law  as  it  is  now  written, 
he  would  understand  the  amendment  is 
completely  unnecessary  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  take  this  time  to  express  my 
support  for  extending  section  104  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  which  would  provide  for  1 
additional  year  of  research  and  devel- 
opment in  the  prevention  and  control  of 
air  pollution. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  we. 
in  California,  have  experienced  unique 
problems  with  regard  to  smog  and  air 
pollution  in  general.  As  a  result,  our 
State  has  taken  the  initiative  to  de- 
velop and  implement  what  I  believe  is 
a  very  imique  and  far-reaching  clean 
air  program  that  Governor  Reagan  and 
Senator  Murphy,  in  particular,  have 
worked  very  har(l  to  advance. 

The  CJalifomia  plan  is  basically  de- 
signed to  help  alleviate  the  serious  smog 
problem  in  the  Los  Angeles  Basin  and  to 
prevent  future  air  pollution  problems  in 
other  areas  of  the  State. 

One  of  my  primary  concerns  with  this 
legislation  has  been  to  insure  that  noth- 
ing in  it  will  limit  or  inhibit  CaUfomia 's 
on-going  efforts  in  this  regard  and  I  have 
been  assured  by  several  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  that  nothing  in  this 
bill  will  adversely  affect  the  California 
clean  air  program. 

But,  as  we  all  recognize,  pollution  is  a 
very  serious  and  compelling  national 
problem  and  there  is  much  that  remains 
to  be  learned  about  its  actual  causes,  ef- 
fects, and  methods  of  prevention  and 
control.  In  the  final  analysis,  this  knowl- 
edge can  only  be  gained  through  further 
extensive  research  and  development. 

Certainly,  favorable  action  on  this 
legislation  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
affirming and  reinforcing  the  Federal 
Government's    commitment    toward    a 
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fully  successul  effort  to  restore  clean 
air  to  the  Nations'  cities  and  towns. 

The  Federal  Oovemment.  however, 
cannot  and  should  not  be  expected  to 
assume  total  responsibility  for  combat- 
ing air  pollution .  In  this  regard,  it  Is 
section  104  otf  the  Clean  Air  Act  which 
most  clearly  ipells  out  the  need  for  com- 
prehensive involvement  of  the  private 
sector  in  tht  never-ending  search  for 
solutions  to  (hese  problems. 

( Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  e>tend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  I^ecoiu).  ) 

Mr.  PICKIJE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  this  bill.  The  research 
and  development  in  the  area  of  improved 
methods  to  control  the  air  pollution  re- 
sulting from  combustible  fuels  is  as  Im- 
portant as  any  matter  our  Goverrunent 
is  acting  on  today. 

The  amend|nent  which  the  gentleman 
from  New  Ydrk  has  offered  to  prevent 
the  manufacture  of  any  combustible  en- 
gines within  10  years  time  is  startling 
to  say  the  le|st.  I  think  we  all  recog- 
nize that  it  i$  offered  more  for  sensa- 
tlonai-  reasoni  rather  than  for  serious 
hopes' of  passage.  At  the  same  time,  I  do 
recognize  thai  the  intent  probably  is  to 
bring  attentloh  to  the  very  serious  prob- 
lem facing  thi  people  of  the  world  with 
respect  to  thej  pollution  of  air,  not  only 
in  the  autonioblle  industry  but  in  all 
phases  of  air  jitollutlon. 

If  the  Congress  had  not  taken  impor- 
tant first  steps  in  this  matter,  the  amend- 
ment offered  might  have  more  meaning. 
The  Congress,  however,  has  through  the 
Clean  Air  Acti  and  the  Air  Quality  Act 
laid  out  the  guidelines  for  the  initial 
steps  that  mu^t  be  taken.  Every  Member 
ought  to  read  title  I  of  the  Air  Pollution 
Prevention  and  Control  Act.  section  104 
(A)  and  <B).  Here  is  listed  the  very 
strong,  clear  directive  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  that 
positive  and  immediate  steps  should  be 
taken  to  find  a  better  solution  to  this 
problem.  This  is  being  done  and  good 
progress  is  beiiig  made.  To  pass  such  an 
amendment  as  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yora  would  be  to  take  a  drastic 
and  almost  unjjhinkable  step. 

At  the  samejtime,  wr  all  should  admit 
that  air  polluljion  is  as  serious  as  any 
problem  facina  us  in  the  world.  A  ride 
during  the  summertime  through  the 
streets  of  any  fcnajor  city  in  America  is 
an  open  invitaftion  for  discomfort,  if  not 
nausea.  If  we  db  not  do  something  about 
this  problem,  the  prospects  are  horrify- 
ing. I  personality  think  that  present  con- 
ditions could  bte  harmful  to  the  health 
of  this  Nation.  ;t  has  far  outstripped  the 
point  of  unple^antness.  It  has  become 
a  health  menace.  Although  only  a  few 
of  the  very  largest  cities  in  our  country 
are  threatened  iat  this  point,  principally 
Los  Angeles.  HJTew  York,  and  perhaps 
Chicago,  it  is  >bvious  to  all  what  will 
happen  if  corre;tive  steps  are  not  taken. 
In  other  parts  df  the  world,  the  problem 
is  even  more  se  /en.  Recently,  it  was  my 
the  city  of  Toyko,  Japan, 


privilege  to  visit 


that  city  of  1] 
ominous  blanket 


and  the  smog  o|  air  pollution  hangs  over 
million  people  like  an 
.  cutting  off  vision  and 

making  breathiig  difficult.  I  am  advised 


that  city  has  not  yet  really  come  to  grips 
with  the  air  pollution  problem  caused 
primarily  by  industry,  but  automobile 
pollution,  of  course,  is  a  contributing 
factor.  The  cities  of  this  country  will 
face  the  same  fate  if  we  do  not  go  for- 
ward in  bold  and  aggressive  steps. 

I  am  confident  that  we  have  made  a 
proper  beginning,  and  I  am  confident 
that  Government  and  industry  together 
can  come  up  with  better  answers.  But 
the  offender  is  not  just  the  automobUe 
indiistry ;  it  is  a  broad-spread  matter  and 
our  Government  should  approach  it 
from  that  standpoint. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  view  of  the  interest  expressed  by  the 
President  and  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
concept  of  eliminating  air  pollution 
created  by  carbon  monoxide  fumes  due 
to  automobile  engines,  I  want  to  call  the 
House's  attention  to  an  electric  car  de- 
signed by  the  EMV  Corp.  of  Llttlefield, 
Tex.  The  principals  In  the  corporation 
have  furnished  me  with  a  booklet  which 
fully  describes  and  pictures  the  electric 
car  which  they  hope  will  revolutionize 
the  auto  industry. 

I  only  wish  my  colleagues  could  see 
each  of  the  impressive  photos  of  this 
remarkable  automobile,  which  is  now  in 
its  final  testing  stages.  A  second  proto- 
type model  will  be  produced  in  Amarillo, 
Tex.,  during  the  next  several  months  and 
subsequent  to  that  several  production 
models  will  be  built. 

I  include  several  pages  from  the 
corporation  s  explanatory  material  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  for  my  colleagues' 
benefit: 

A  Revolution  in  Transportation 
A  dream  has  become  a  reality  which  will 
give  birth  to  a  revolution  In  the  automobUe 
transportation  Industry.  Production  Is  being 
planned  for  the  first  practical  electric  car 
ever  buUt.  Top  crxilslng  speed  of  the  Electrl- 
car  Is  50  m.pii.  for  best  economy  on  bat- 
tery usage.  The  car  can  be  driven  approxi- 
mately 120  miles  before  a  recharge.  At  pres- 
ent,  It  takes  eight   hours   to  recharge   the 
system,  however,  a  15  to  20  minute  recharge 
method  Is  currently  In  development.  The  re- 
charger  can  be  plugged  Into  any  normal  110- 
volt    electrical    ouUet.    The    battery    system 
could  go  as  long  as  a  week  without  recharg- 
ing, depending  on  its  use,  however,  it  should 
be  recharged  every  night  to  prolong  its  life. 
A  full-cycle  recharge,  which  requires  eight 
hours,  takes  approximately  8^  worth  of  elec- 
tricity. The  Electricar  has  a  set  of  eight  six- 
volt    industrial    batteries,    wired    in    series, 
placed  directly  behind  the  seat.  The  batteries 
need  a  total  of  one  or  two  gallons  of  water 
at  intervals  In  a  year's  time.  The  batteries 
wUl  last  3   to  3'/2    years.  Normally,  the  wet 
acid  batteries  can  be  bought  anywhere  for 
•18  to  $20  each.  The  heating  system  assures 
quick    warmth    for    the    batteries    in    cold 
weather,  providing  maximum  efficiency.  To 
get   the    car   to   50   m.p.h..    28   amperes   are 
required. 

The  car  has  three  forward  speeds  and  a 
reverse.  The  electrical  control  unit  is  adapta- 
ble to  any  electric  motor  on  which  various 
rates  of  speed  might  be  desired,  and  controls 
both  AC  and  DC  current.  The  electrical  con- 
trols and  batteries  can  be  replaced  in  a  few 
minutes  by  a  quick  snap-out  exchange.  The 
overall  design  of  the  Electricar  is  so  simple 
that  any  garage  can  repair  the  mechanical 
brakes,  repack  the  wheel  bearings,  or  refill 
the  transmission.  The  average  annual  cost 
of  operation  is  approximately  $12  to  $20  for 
recharging   the    batteries,    a    few    cents    for 
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grease  and  transmission  oil  when  needed  and 
approximately  one  gallon  of  water  per've^ 
to  properly  service  the  battery.  The  cost  of 
the  flve-horsepower  electric  motor  U  approx 
Imately  $125.  The  motor  should  have  a  Ufa 
of  25  to  30  years,  and  simple  rewinding  of 
the  motor  win  be  the  most  expensive  upkeeo 
required.  Without  the  batteries,  the  totS 
weight  of  the  car  Is  700  pounds. 

Air  pollution  from  automobiles  wouicj  be 
completely  eliminated.  The  prototype  has 
performed  very  successfully  in  various  types 
of  driving  tests,  including  climbing  700  "feet 
in  a  distance  of  1.1  miles.  The  estimated 
selling  price  of  the  Electricar  is  $2,000  Other 
possible  uses  of  the  product  include  sand 
buggies,  golf  carts,  delivery  vans,  taxis  lawn 
mowers,  mall  trucks,  and  airport  vehicles 
The  body  of  the  car  is  made  In  one  piece  of 
fiberglass.  An  entire  new  body  for  the  car 
costs  only  approximately  $250.  The  body  can 
be  patched  like  a  fiberglass  boat  or  other 
such  structure  very  inexpensively.  The  front 
seat  of  the  car  very  comfortably  seats  three 
people.  The  average  automobUe  has  15  000 
movable  parts,  the  Electricar  has  less  tiian 
500,  including  the  ball  bearings  and  the 
wheels.  The  current  model  weighs  2000 
pounds,  however,  the  production  model  will 
be  reduced  in  weight  to  approximately  1  400 
pounds. 

THE    electricar 

Width:  64  Inches. 
Height:  3  feet  10  Inches. 
Overall  length:  14 1/2  feet. 
Wheelbase:  96  inches. 
Trackage:  53  Inches, 
Weight:  2,000  pounds. 
Electric  motor:  5  horsepower. 
Equipped    with    eight    six-volt    batteries 
weighing  70  pounds  each. 
Solid  state  control  system. 

EMV   CORP. 

The  EMV  Corp.  (Electrically  Motivated 
Vehicle  Corp.)  is  the  designer  and  developer 
of  the  Electricar.  The  Corporation  was 
chartered  by  the  State  of  Texas  In  Septem- 
ber of  1967.  The  Corporation  has  34  stock- 
holders from  Llttlefield,  TuUa,  Dumas 
Gainesville  and  Amarillo,  all  located  In 
Texas.  Five  thousand  shares  of  stock  have 
been  Issued  at  $10  per  share. 

Principal  officers  of  the  Corporation  are 
D.  L.  (Cotton)  Whatley,  President;  Glen 
Cowsar.  Vice  President;  and  Jim  Pinch,  EMV 
Secretary-Treasurer.  These  officers  all  cur- 
rently live  in  Amarillo,  Texas. 

A  contract  has  been  signed  between  the 
EMV  Corporation  and  the  Llttlefield  Indus- 
trial Corporation  calling  for  Llttlefield, 
Texas,  to  become  headquarters  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Electricar. 

A  second  prototype  model  will  be  produced 
in  Amarillo  during  the  next  four  to  nve 
months.  Subsequent  to  that,  several  produc- 
tion models  are  planned,  and  will  be  built 
In  Llttlefield. 

Further  Information  about  the  develop- 
ment of  the  car  can  be  secured  from  any  of 
the  principal  officers  mentioned  above,  or 
from  Mr.  Jack  Wicker,  President  of  the  Se- 
curity State  Bank,  Llttlefield,  Texas,  and  also 
a  member  of  the  Llttlefield  Industrial  Cor- 
poration. Also,  information  may  be  obtained 
from  Mayor  J.  E.  ChishoUn.  of  Llttlefield, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Farb- 

STEIN ) . 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Farbstedj)  there 
were — ayes  22,  noes  99. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

'"■'The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiuned  the  chair, 
Mr  Gallagher,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  12085)  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  extend  the  program  of  re- 
search relattog  to  fuel  and  vehicles,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  518,  he  re- 
Dorted  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  ad(«)ted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  wUl  caU  the  roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^ere— yeas  332,  nays  0,  not  voting  99, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  158] 
YEAS— 332 


Abbitt 

Addabbo 

Albert 

.Mexaii.ler 

.\nderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Annunzlo 
.\rends 
Ashbrook 
AspinaU 
Barrett 
Beall,  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell.  CaUf. 
Bennett 
Betts 
BeviU 
Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

BlatuLk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BrovhUl.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 


CabeU 
Caffery 
CabUl 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 
Cohelan 
CoUler 
CoUlns 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlln 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 


Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Esbleman 

Evlns,  Term. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felgban 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Eraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frey 
Frtedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallfianakis 

Gallagher 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 


Halpem 
HamUton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsba 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazan 
Kee 
Keith 
Kleppe 
Koch 

KuykendaU 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 
Lujan 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFaU 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 


Michel 

Mlkva 

MUler,  CaUf. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

MlnshaU 

Mlze 

MlzeU 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'NelU.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld,  111. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING — 99 


Bt  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

SchneebeU 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrtver 

Slkes 

SUk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

SUHord 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wamplef 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Whliehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

WUson,  Bob 

wmn 

Wright 

Wyatt 
Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Abernethy 
Adair 
Adams 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N,  Dak. 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Baring 
Berry 
Blaggl 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Brademas 
Brock 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Burton.  Utah 
Carey 
Celler 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Corbett 
Corman 
Culver 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Dulskl 
Edwards,  La. 
Evans,  Colo. 


Flndley 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Foley 

Garmatz 

Goodllng 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Oubser 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

King 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Lowenstem 

Lukens 

Mcculloch 

McEwen 

MacGregor 

MaUllard 

Melcher 


MUlS 

Morton 

Myers 

Obey 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

Passman 

Pollock 

Powell 

Qulllen 

Rees 

Relfel 

Rivers 

Rooney,  N.Y, 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Snyder 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stubblefleld 

Teague,  Tex, 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

White 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Wold 

Wolff 

Yoimg 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  MallUard. 
Mr,  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  Oarmatz  with  Mr,  Berry. 
Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Morton. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Corbett. 
Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Wold. 
Mr.  Hoggs  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Relfel. 
Mr,  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Jonas. 
Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Oubser. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 
Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Kyi. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Pindley. 
Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Goodllng. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Stel- 
ger of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvsuiia  with  Mr.  Pol- 
lack. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Scherle. 
Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  North  Car- 
olina. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with   Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 
Mr.  Joelson  with  Mr,  McEwen. 
Mr.    Anderson    of    Tennessee    with     Mr. 
Horton. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mrs.  Heckler. 
Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 
Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 
Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Clancy. 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Myers. 
Mr.  Lowensteln  with  Mr.  Dawson. 
Mr.  White  with  Mr.  King. 
Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Rees. 
Mr.    Rostenkowskl   with   Mrs.   Hansen   of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Blanton. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  (Gorman. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Olsen. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimounced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  518,  I  call  up  from 
the  Speaker  s  table  for  immediate  con- 
sideration the  biU  S.  2276. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S,  2276 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
104(c)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each  of 
the  flscal  years  ending  June  30.  1969,  and 
June  30, 1970". 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.    FRIEDEL 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendm  >nt 


aft  T 


out  all 
and  Insert 
H.R.   12085 

"That 
of  the  Clean 
amended 
Ing  out 
inserting  __^ 
year  ending 


the 


th! 
li. 
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offered  by  Mr.  F^iedel:  Strike 

the  enacting  clause  of  S.  2276 

in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 

as  passed,  as  follows: 

first  sentence  of  section  104(c) 

Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857b-l(c)  )  Is 

striking  out  "and",  and  by  strlk- 

perlod  at  the  end  thereof  and 

Ueu  thereof  ',  and  for  the  fiscal 

June  30,  1970,  $18.700,000."  " 


Mr.  GR6SS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yltfd? 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  llowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  what  is 
the  nature  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  FRIEHDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
just  passec  a  House  bill,  and  we  are  seek 
ing  to  substitute  in  the  Senate  bill  the 
language  passed  by  the  House.  It  is  a 
similar  bill 

Mr.  GR0SS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman 

The  SPE  AKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

.The  Semite  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 

a. third  time,  was  read  the  third  time. 

and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 

was  laid  on  the  table 

A  similai  House  bill  (H.R.  12085)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
FTUEDEL 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
consent  that  all  Members 
legislative  days  in  which  to 
:  remarks  on  the  bill  just 


Mr 
unanimous 
may  have  I 
extend  the 
passed. 

The 
the  request 
land? 

There  wai  no  objection. 


SPEAKER 


Is  there  objection  to 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 


The 

the  request 

Jersey? 
There  was 
The  Senatfe 


m. 

A  motion 
table. 


I  Mr.  O 
permission 
minute  and 
remarks.) 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  debate  on  the  bill  which  we  have 
just  passed  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina.  (Mr.  Watson),  entered  into  a 
lashing  attack  upon  my  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Koch).  In  that  attack 
he  misrepresented  the  words  of  Mr. 
Koch.  He  imputed  to  Mr.  Koch  Ideas, 
sentiments,  and  words  that  he  did  not 
express  and  I  am  sure  would  not  support. 

I  asked  that  his  words  be  taken  down, 
and  made  a  point  of  order  to  that  effect, 
which  unfortunately  was  not  made  in 
time. 

This  kind  of  a  personal  attack  with 
great  vindlctiveness.  falsely  representing 
what  a  fellow  colleague  actually  did  have 
to  say.  I  feel  is  quite  improper.  I  feel 
badly  that  this  body  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  censure  the  gentleman 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  remember 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  York  just 
said,  it  was  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  had  misrepresented  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  imputed 
to  him 
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Mr.    DA 
Speaker.  I 
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The  Clerk 

The  Clerk 
as  follows: 
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of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  to  take 
r's  desk  the  bill  (H.R. 
ust  the  salaries  of  the  Vice 
the  United  States  and  cer- 
of  the  Congress,  with  a  Sen- 
thereto,  and  concur  in 
apnendment. 
read  the  title  of  the  bill, 
read  the  Senate  amendment. 


SPEAKER 


.  Is  there  objection  to 
)f  the  gentleman  from  New 


no  objection, 
amendment  was  concurred 


to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


THE    PERSONAL    ATTACK    ON    THE 
HONORABLE   EDWARD  I.   KOCH 
iTTlN 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Imputed  to  him  ideas 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Imputed  im- 
proper motives  or  something  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Yes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Now,  that  is 
a  matter  of  judgment.  The  judgment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  ( Mr.  Ot- 
TiNGER)  is  no  better  than  the  judgment 
of  anybody  else. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  This  is  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  decline  to  yield  further 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  is  'a  matter 
of  judgment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  gentleman  either 
said  what  he  did  or  he  did  not 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  was  not  on  his  feet 
early  enough  to  have  it  decided  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  quite  agree  and  re- 
gret it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  He  is  now 
after  the  fact. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Regular  order.  Mr 
Speaker. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  judgment  whether  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  did  or  did  not.  It 
is  the  judgment  on  our  side  and  a  good 
many  on  your  side  he  did  not. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  said  is  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
said  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
praised  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  when  in  fact  he 
did  not;  that  he  equated  him  with  the 
great  leaders  of  this  country,  which  in 
fact  he  did  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a 
completely  improper  act  of  vindlctiveness 
and  one  which  deserved  to  receive  the 
censure  of  this  body. 


GER  asked  and  was  given 

tp  address  the  House  for  1 

to  revise  and  extend  his 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 
'Mr.   GERALD  R.   FORD  asked  and 


was    given    permission 
House  for  1  minute.) 


to    address   the 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask ' 
ing  the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  this  week 
and  the  agenda  for  next  week 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  thP 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  we  have  finished  the  busi- 
ness for  the  week  and  will  ask  to  go  over 
until  Monday  upon  the  announcement  of 
the  program. 

The  business  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  is  District  Day.  There  are  nn 
district  bills.  ° 

On  Monday  we  will  consider  HR 
11039.  to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps 
Act.  under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate. 

For  Tuesday  we  have  scheduled: 

House  Joint  Resolution  247,  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  National 
Park  System,  under  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  debate; 

H.R.  471,  to  hold  in  trust  certain  Lands 
for  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  in  New 
Mexico,  under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  debate;  and 

House  Resolution  491.  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
681.  This  is.  of  course,  the  rule  which 
will  make  in  order  the  consideration  of 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
which  will  be  taken  up  on  Wednesday 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  we  have  a  joint  meeting  on 
Wednesday  when  the  Congress  will  have 
as  its  guests  the  Apollo  11  astronauts 
Also  on  Wednesday,  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 681.  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  under  an  open  rule 
with  6  hours  of  debate.  I  expect  consid- 
eration of  that  resolution  to  continue 
into  Friday  and  even  possibly  the  fol- 
lowing week. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  general  and  usual  reservations  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time  and  that  any  further  program 
may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  ask  two  questions  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  Will  the 
joint  meeting  be  at  the  usual  hour  of  12 
to  12:30  on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  expect  it  to  be  at 
about  12;  30.  That  cannot  be  answered 
definitely  to  the  precise  minute,  but  we 
do  expect  it  to  be  at  about  12;  30. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  concerning  the  electoral 
college  reform  legislation  the  gentleman 
indicated  that  we  would  start  considera- 
tion of  it  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  hope  to  adopt  the 
rule  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  start  gen- 
eral debate  on  Wednesday  and  go 
through  Friday.  Then  the  gentleman 
said  that  it  may  go  over  into  the  follow- 
ing week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  we  do  not  dispose  of 
it  by  a  certain  time  on  Friday.  The  rea- 
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son  for  that  is  Friday  at  sundown  is  the 
commencement  of  a  high  Jewish  holiday, 
and  we  will  have  to  put  the  legislation 
over  if  we  are  not  through  with  it  by 
that  time  in  order  to  enable  Members  of 
that  faith  to  observe  this  important  reli- 
gious occasion.  .  „  ,  t 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  that  clarification. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  8 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next.  ^.     .. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  THE  CALEN- 
DAR WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  of 
next  week,  September  10. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  WELFARE 
PROPOSALS 

(Mr.  NIX  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NEX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  categorically 
reject  President  Nixon's  welfare  pro- 
posals. One  of  the  great  illusions  of  re- 
form is  quite  often  its  delusion  of 
progress. 

We  tend  to  accept  the  myth— all  of 
us — that  any  change  or  reform  in  exist- 
ing laws  is.  ipso  facto,  a  giant  leap  for- 
ward merely  because  an  efficient  public 
relations  machine  of  the  person  making 
the  claim  says  so. 

In  reality,  the  so-called  giant  leap  for- 
ward is  nothing  more  than  a  tiny,  reluc- 
tant step  sideways. 

America  was  recently  subjected  to  this 
legislative  terpsichore  when  our  distin- 
guished President  on  August  8  sent  to 
Congress  his  proposals  for  welfare  re- 
form. Once  again,  the  Nation  was  be- 
ing asked  to  do  the  "Nixon  foxtrot" — one 
step  forward,  two  steps  backward,  then 
three  steps  sideways  and  take  a  15-min- 
ute  break. 

The  critical  problems  of  our  country 
demand  more  energy  and  imagination 
than  a  few  steps.  We  must  commit  our- 
selves to  galloping  sprints.  In  his  welfare 
proposals,  President  Nixon  once  again 
reveals  that  he  not  only  lacks  a  sense  of 
urgency  but  the  bold  commitment  to  rid 
our  Nation  of  poverty  and  himger.  The 
same  old,  tired  Nixon  formula  for 
change — two  parts  hesitation,  three  parts 
reluctance,  and  four  parts  conserva- 
tism—dominate the  package  program  he 
sent  to  Congress. 


Probabjy  the  most  outstanding  feature 
of  the  President's  welfare  proposals  is 
the  doubling  of  families  who  are  eligible 
to  receive  welfare  assistance.  Thus,  the 
total  number  of  people  receiving  such 
assistance  would  double  from  10,000,000 
to  22.400,000.  All  families  with  children 
whose  incomes  are  under  a  certain  level— 
$3,920  for  a  famUy  of  four;  $5,700  for 
a  family  of  seven— would  be  covered. 
These  families  would  include  both  those 
headed  by  a  dependent  female  or  an  un- 
employed father  and  those  headed  by  an 
employed  male  whose  earnings  were  be- 
low $3,920. 

But,  in  increasing  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies to  receive  welfare  assistance,  the 
President's  proposals  would  do  two 
things:  First,  lower  the  payments  to  fam- 
ilies below  the  national  average,  and  sec- 
ond, redistribute  inadequate  welfare  pay- 
ments to  a  larger  number  of  people.  Let 
me  illustrate  that  last  point. 

At  the  present  time,  the  national  aver- 
age for  monthly  payments  per  family  is 
$171.35  per  month  or  $2,056.20  per  year. 
Under  Mr.  Nixon's  proposal,  that  aver- 
age would  be  reduced  to  $1,600  per  fam- 
ily, the  minimum  a  family  could  receive 
in  pajrments. 

Second,  those  States,  particularly  in 
the  North,  which  have  already  made  sin- 
cere and  determined  efforts  to  treat  wel- 
fare recipients  as  human  beings  would 
be  penalized  and  more  than  half  of  the 
appropriations  for  Mr.  Nixon's  welfare 
proposals  would  be  allocated  to  the 
Southern  States  which  have  consistently 
refused  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds 
for  welfare  families. 

Again,  an  example.  New  Jersey  pays 
an  average  family  on  ALDC — Aid  to 
Familes  with  Dependent  Children — $263 
per  month  or  $3,166  a  year.  That  is  the 
highest  in  the  Nation.  The  lowest  aver- 
age monthly  pa5TTient  to  an  AFDC  is. 
as  you  would  expect,  in  Mississippi  where 
a  family  receives  $38.75  per  month  or 
$465  per  year,  just  about  one-third  of 
the  President's  proposed  minimum. 

Consequently,  under  President  Nixon's 
welfare  proposals.  States  such  as  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Permsylvania,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Illinois  which  have  been  in 
the  forefront  of  a  national  effort  to 
humanize  welfare  recipiency  would  be 
penalized  and  States  such  as  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  Arkansas 
which  have  maintained  an  outmoded 
welfare  system  of  payments  would  ac- 
tually be  rewarded  for  their  horse-and- 
buggy  approach. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  at  this  time 
that  last  year,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  City.  Representa- 
tive William  Fitts  Ryan,  introduced  a 
guarant-eed  annual  income  bill  for  all 
Americans.  H.R.  17331.  Under  Congress- 
man Ryan's  proposals,  a  family  of  four 
would  be  guaranteed  an  annual  mini- 
mum income  of  $2,004  and  through  a 
series  of  incentive  payments  based  upon 
earned  income,  the  family  would  be  re- 
moved from  the  welfare  rolls  once  their 
income  reached  $4,000.  Under  Mr.  Nix- 
on's proposals,  the  family  would  be  in- 
eligible for  welfare  assistance  when  their 
total  income  reached  $2,960.  I  cite  Con- 
gressman Ryan's  proposals  as  an   ex- 


ample of  the  kind  of  enlightened  ap- 
proach necessary  if  we  are  to  break  the 
welfare  cycle. 

A  third  shortcoming  of  the  I>resident's 
proposals  is  that  it  actually  takes  food 
out  of  the  mouths  of  families  by  cutting 
out  food  stamps  as  supplementary  in- 
come for  these  families. 

According    to    the    National    Council 
on  Himger  and  Malnutrition  which  an- 
alyzed the  statistics  of  food  stamps  for 
welfare  recipients,  the  new  welfare  pro- 
posals would  reduce  the  food  purchasing 
income  for  some  87  percent  of  the  6,478.- 
000  welfare  poor.  According  to  the  Coun- 
cil, the  current  combination  of  welfare 
payments  and  food  stamps  provide  more 
net  income  to  the  majority  of  relief  re- 
cipients than  they  could  expect  tr  re- 
ceive under  Mr.  Nixon's  new  proposals 
The  exceptions,  of  course,  are  those  six 
Southern  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  where  the  relief  payments 
are  so  low  that  even  Mr.  Nixon's  pro- 
posals would  result  in  greater  benefits 
to  the  poor. 

Why  the  President  would  call  for  what 
he  termed  "an  orderly  substitution  of 
food  stamps  by  the  direct  monetary  pay- 
ments" is  not  only  unexplainably  con- 
fusing, it's  hypocritically  inconsistent. 
To  begin  with,  it  was  only  on  June  6 
that  the  President  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress on  food  stamps  that  sought  to 
guarantee  participation  of  all  counties 
in  the  food-stamp  program.  Yet,  having 
made  that  commitment  to  the  food- 
stamp  program,  the  President  would  then 
turn  around  and  start  phasing  out  the 
food-stamp  program  for  those  who  need 
it  most,  the  people  on  welfare  and  other 
poverty-stricken  families. 

As  it  stands  now.  the  food-stamp  pro- 
gram only  reaches  22  percent  of  the 
poor  who  receive  food  in  counties  which 
have  either  the  food-stamp  program  or 
direct  distribution  programs. 

So,  if  the  President  cannot  seem  to 
make  up  his  mind  how  he  feels  about 
the  food-stamp  program,  I  would  hope 
that  he  at  least  would  attempt  a  sem- 
blance of  consistency  in  its  operation 
as  a  critical  adjunct  of  the  welfare  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Nixon's  miserly  $1,600  for  a 
family  of  four  is  shamefully  inadequate. 
To  omit  food  stamps  in  this  already 
shortchanged  welfare  reorganization 
plan  merely  worsens  the  plight  of  the 
poor.  As  the  Rev.  Ralph  D.  Abernathy, 
president  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  said  in  his  criti- 
cism of  the  Nixon  proposals: 

The  cost  of  food  alone  for  a  family  of 
four,  according  to  a  recent  government  re- 
port, is  $1,200  a  year— and  that's  eating  pig 
ears  and  necic  bones. 

Finally,  one  of  the  most  tyrannical  and 
oppressive  components  of  the  Nixon  wel- 
fare reform  proposals  is  the  requirement 
that  so-called  able-bodied  welfare  recipi- 
ents accept  what  is  called  "suitable  jobs  " 
or  take  job  training  in  order  to  remain 
eligible  for  welfare  payments. 

According  to  New  York  City's  Human 
Resources  Administrator.  Mitchell  I. 
Ginsberg,  that  requirement  would  be 
"impossible  to  administer."  More  im- 
portantly, he  continued,  "it's  unneces- 
sary." 
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America'!  economy  with  its  built-in 
racism  and  barriers  against  black  peo- 
ple in  bothi  jobs  and  job-training  pro- 
grams haa  historically  denied  black 
mothers  anii  fathers  the  right  to  earn  a 
decent  Uvlng.  As  a  resixlt,  many  of  them 
have  been  forced  on  welfare,  not  be- 
cause they  were  lazy  or  ill- trained,  but 
simply  because  they  were  black.  Despite 
this  incontrovertible  fact.  President 
Nixon  now  proposes  that  these  same  peo- 
ple who  attempted  to  work  and  have 
been  prevented  from  doing  so,  must  now 
suffer  the  burden  of  proof  of  explaining 
their  unemployment.  What  a  sickening 
irony.  j 

Furthermore,  who  determines  what  a 
"suitable  job"  is?  To  many  Southern 
State  employment  interviewers  or  job 
counselors,  4  "sxiitable  job"  for  any  black 
man  is  shirting  shoes,  no  matter  what 
the  level  ofjhls  education  is.  To  many 
Northern  jol^  counselors,  a  "suitable  job" 
for  a  black  woman  is  domestic  or  wait- 
ress even  if  she  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
holds  a  mastprs  degree.  What  good  does 
it  do  to  setj  up  elaborate  job-training 
programs  in  certain  skilled  trades  and 
-then,--becau*  of  Industry  barriers  and 
union  regulaltions,  prevent  well-trained 
persons  froni  working? 

No,  let  President  Nixon  conclusively 
demonstrate  I  that  he  is  committed  to  a 
strong  and  j  uncompromising  enforce- 
ment of  ejcisting  antidiscrimination 
laws  at  all  levels  and  then,  and  only 
then  will  I  ^ept  the  provision  that  a 
person  should  take  job  training  if  he 
or  she  is  untijained. 

Note  that]  I  said  "should."  People 
should  be  ur«ed  and  encouraged  to  un- 
dertake job-tJaining.  but  they  should  not 
be  under  leg4  duress  to  do  so.  It  is  ironic 
that  many  whites  complain  about  laws 
that  would  fcjrce  them  to  accept  blacks 
as  equals.  I  isk  what  is  the  difference 
between  thatj  position  and  a  law  that 
would  force  al  man  to  take  a  job  or  par- 
ticipate in  a  training  program  in  order 
to  feed  his  family? 

Some  experts  and  leaders  have  hailed 
President  Nixon's  welfare  proposals  as  a 
start  in  the  ri^ht  direction  and  that  they 
are  an  improvement.  In  the  sense  that 
emancipation  jwas  an  improvement  over 
slavery,  they  ai-e  right.  But  emancipation 
did  not  guarantee  the  black  man  his  edu- 
cational, polimcal,  and  economic  free- 
dom. And  for  ^ears,  many  blacks  in  both 
the  South  ahd  the  North  lived  in 
wretched  conditions,  similar  to  their  sit- 
uations as  slaves. 

Reform  without  the  built-in  guaran- 
tees of  the  enforcement  of  antidiscrim- 
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ination  laws,  ^ual  and  objective  treat- 
ment of  jobsdekers,  whether  they  are 
white  or  black,  and  a  more  equitable  sys- 
tem of  apportioning  Federal  fimds  to 
those  States  wi  th  higher  payments  is  no 
reform  at  all.  Holder  and  more  imagina- 
tive steps  are  necessary  if  the  Federal 
Government  is  ever  going  to  eventually 
destroy  the  debilitating  cycle  of  welfare- 
ism. 

President  Nijon's  so-called  welfare  re- 
form proposals  fall  far  short  of  that 
goal.  As  an  expression  concerning  foot- 
ball would  say  i;.  "he  hasn't  even  put  the 
ball  into  play  yet." 


(Mr.  ULLMAN  asked  and  waa  given 
pennlssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  an 
optimist  when  it  comes  to  the  strength 
and  stability  of  the  American  economy. 
I  have  been  reluctant  In  the  past  to  join 
those  who  have  predicted  a  dark  future 
for  this  country  because  of  current  na- 
tional economic  policies.  But  for  the 
first  time  since  I  came  to  Congress  in 
1957, 1  am  begirming  to  see  real  danger.  I 
believe  that  our  present  policies  have  set 
us  on  a  collision  course  with  serious 
economic  crisis,  and  that  the  time  is 
short  for  setting  a  new  course  toward 
economic  stability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  assurances  from 
the  administration,  we  are  losing  the 
fight  against  inflation.  Prices  continue 
to  climb  skyward.  Interest  rates  are  al- 
ready out  of  control. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  the  recession- 
oriented  policies  of  the  administration 
can  only  lead  to  economic  disaster.  The 
tight  monetary  approach  has  so  far  given 
us  only  record-high  interest  rates. 
Freezes  on  Federal  office  building  and 
highway  construction,  apparently  to  be 
announced  shortly  by  the  administra- 
tion, smack  of  desperate,  rather  than  co- 
ordinated policy. 

The  administration  miist  conduct  an 
immediate  reevaluation  of  its  economic 
policies  if  we  are  to  restore  stability  to 
an  economy  that  is  more  and  more 
visibly  deteriorating. 

I  urge  that  President  Nixon  declare  a 
new  national  policy  to  fight  inflation 
that  will  incorporate  clear  spending  and 
investment  priorities,  and  establish 
guidelines  for  wage  and  price  increases. 
Establishment  of  national  investment 
priorities  would  allow  us  to  strip  away 
urmecessary  spending  and  direct  our  re- 
sources where  the  need  is  critical.  The 
housing  industry,  for  example,  is  on  the 
verge  of  coUapse.  But  it  is  getting  no 
real  help  from  the  administration,  only 
policies  that  lead  to  more  exorbitant 
money  and  mortgage  costs. 

Priorities  are  necessary,  with  or  with- 
out a  Vietnam  war.  Despite  contra- 
dictory reports  from  the  administration, 
it  appears  that  no  significant  amount  of 
Federal  funds  will  be  freed  after  Viet- 
nam to  help  pay  for  needed  domestic 
programs. 

We  need  wage  and  price  guidelines  to 
make  clear  the  limits  of  acceptability  for 
future  increases.  The  formation  of  a  la- 
bor-management advisory  committee 
under  President  Kennedy  is  one  success- 
ful approach  to  arriving  at  such 
guidelines. 

A  new  anti-inflation  policy  must  be 
backed  up  by  firm  leadership  from  the 
President.  He  should  call  leaders  of  the 
business  and  labor  communities  to  the 
White  House  and  make  clear  his  inten- 
tion to  stick  by  this  new  policy  until  in- 
fiation  is  controlled  and  stability 
achieved. 

This  administration  can  no  longer  af- 
ford to  remain  neutral  in  the  face  of 
spiralling    prices     and     wages.     Three 


months  ago,  I  strongly  urged  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Kennedy  by  letter  to  im. 
plement  a  system  of  priorities  and  guide 
lines.  But  the  response,  despite  a  grow- 
ing crisis,  has  been  completely  negative 
If  the  administration   does  not  act 
quickly  to  gain  control  of  a  runawav 
economy,  the  ultimate  solution  may  weU 
have  to  be  formal  price  and  wage  con 
trols,  perhaps  coupled  with  devaluation 
This  would  be  disastrous  to  the  long- 
term  objectives  of  this  country  and  thp 
free  world. 


COLLEGE  LOAN  CRISIS  CAN  AND 
MUST  BE  AVERTED 


(Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  just  a  few  short  days  mUlions  of 
American  students  will  be  entering  or 
returning  to  college  and  university  cam- 
puses. For  many  it  wiU  the  beginning  of 
their  higher  education,  for  others  it  will 
be  to  continue  or  complete  college 
careers. 

But  for  an  estimated  150.000  to  200  - 
000  otherwise  eligible  and  academically 
qualified  students  this  faU  threatens  to 
be  a  fall  of  frustration  and  promise  de- 
nied because  circumstances  beyond  their 
control  have  evaporated  college  loan 
funds  upon  which  they  had  depended  to 
finance  their  higher  education. 

The  Congress  has  attempted  but  has 
not  been  permitted  to  alleviate  this  crisis 
in  the  financing  of  higher  education. 
There  is  currently  legislation  reported 
by  the  House  Conmiittee  on  Education 
and  Labor  which  could  open  the  gates  of 
higher  education  to  these  150,000  to  200,- 
000  students.  It  is  the  Insured  Student 
Loan  Emergency  Amendments  of  1969. 
It  has  been  reported  but  not  permitted 
to  come  before  the  House  and  its  Mem- 
bers. 

The  cause  of  the  education  financing 
problem  is  the  current  high  interest  rate 
and  shortage  of  funds.  Under  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  the 
Federal  Government  can  guarantee  col- 
lege loans  through  commercial  banks  at 
an  interest  rate  not  to  exceed  7  percent. 
The  prime  rate  now  stands  at  8V2  per- 
cent. In  addition  some  banks  have  been 
reluctant  to  lend  and  service  loans  to 
students  who  have  not  or  whose  families 
have  not  previously  been  customers. 
There  is  very  little  profit  in  this  type  of 
loan  because  of  its  long  life  and  its  cost  of 
servicing. 

As  long  ago  as  June  of  this  year,  when 
the  pi-ime  rate  went  to  8 '/a  percent  it 
^became  apparent  that  unless  the  inter- 
est rate  dropped,  a  dim  prospect,  the 
threat  of  an  emergency  in  college  loan 
financing  later  in  the  fall  was  threat- 
ened. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Chairman  Perkins' 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  re- 
ported the  insured  student  loan  emer- 
gency amendments  to  "assure  the  con- 
tinued flow  of  money  from  banks  and 
other  lenders  to  students  under  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  by 
providing  a  limited  device  for  increasing 
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the  rate  of  return  to  lenders  during 
times  of  money  stringency." 

In  the  bill  is  a  provision  for  a  "mar- 
ket adjustment  allowance"  of  up  to  3 
percent  annually  to  be  paid  each  bank 
or  other  lending  institution  on  the  aver- 
age unpaid  balance  of  principal — not 
Including  interest  added  to  the  prin- 
cipal—of all  loans  in  the  lender's  student 
loan  portfolio. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  a  new  rate 
be  set  each  quarter  to  contend  with  fluc- 
tuations in  the  interest  rate.  The  pro- 
gram would  expire  in  1971  with  the  rest 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  four  occasions  prior 
to  the  August  recess.  Chairman  Perkins 
asked  for  unanimous  consent  to  bring 
this  bill  to  the  floor  to  avert  partisan  de- 
bate on  ungermane  issues  and  give  the 
House  an  opportunity  to  vote  it  up  or 
down.  On  each  occasion  objection  was 
raised. 

Then  again  yesterday,  the  first  leg- 
islative day  following  the  recess,  Chair- 
man Perkins  again  asked  imanimous 
consent  to  bring  up  the  bill  and  again 
there  wat  an  objection  on  the  grounds 
that  this  would  be  rushing  the  bill 
through  the  House. 

Chairman  Perkins  has  requested 
unanimous  consent  because  he  does  not 
want  the  issue  of  campus  disorder  and 
the  emotionalism  thereto  related  to  en- 
ter into  this  debate.  And  he  is  absolutely 
correct. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  need  for  debate  on 
the  campus  disorder  issue  in  the  House 
but  it  has  no  place  in  relationship  to  this 
bill.  Those  who  feel  to  the  contrary  err, 
I  believe,  by  confusing  the  rights  of  thou- 
sands of  needy,  conscientious  and  de- 
seriing  yoimg  students  who  wish  to  bet- 
ter themselves  and  their  environment 
with  the  irresponsible  desires  of  the  hip- 
pie hooligans  and  hoodlums,  many  of 
whom  are  not  even  enrolled  as  students, 
who  would  infect  our  campuses  promot- 
ing disorder. 

It  might  be  well  to  remember  also  that 
in  the  other  body,  legislation  very  similar 
to  the  bill  from  Chairman  Perkins'  com- 
mittee, passed  on  August  12  by  a  roUcall 
vote  of  92  to  1.  During  debate  the  issue 
of  campus  disorder  was  recognized  as  ir- 
relevant. Discussion  barely  touched  on 
the  matter  and  no  amendments  relating 
to  it  were  offered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  recent  recess 
I  found  this  problem  of  the  college  loan 
crisis  one  of  the  most  frequently  men- 
tioned by  students  and  their  parents. 
When  I  would  explain  why  the  bill  had 
been  delayed  in  the  House  invariably  the 
frustrated  reply  would  be  on  the  order 
of: 

But  I'm  not  Interested  in  rioting  on  cam- 
pus. I'm  Just  interested  In  getting  on  cam- 
pus and  back  to  school. 

It  appears  now  that  the  next  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  will 
be  under  the  suspension  calendar  on 
September  15.  a  very  late  date  indeed  be- 
cause even  then  the  variances  in  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  still  must  be 
worked  out. 

It  would  be  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
those  who  wish  to  debate  the  matter  of 
campus  unrest  will  not  persist  In  their 
desire  to  talk  about  an  unrelated  issue  at 
the  expense  of  150.000  to  200,000  young 


Americans  to  whom  education  Is  dearer 
than  Irrelevant  rhetoric. 


GUARANTEED  LOANS  FOR 
STUDENTS 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  urge  the  earliest  possible  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  13194  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  The  bill  authorizes 
Federsd  Incentive  payments  to  lenders 
with  respect  to  Insured  student  loans 
when  necessary,  in  order  to  assure  that 
students  will  have  access  to  such  loans 
for  financing  their  education. 

The  Act  currently  guarantees  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  pay  through 
graduation  the  interest  rate  up  to  7  per- 
cent on  loans  to  students  whose  parents 
earn  less  than  $15,000.  At  the  inception 
of  the  program,  the  Government  guar- 
anteed 6  percent,  but  the  prime  rate  was 
then  set  at  41/2.  This  clearly  gave  lenders 
an  incentive  to  participate  in  the  stu- 
dent loan  program.  As  of  June  9.  1969, 
the  prime  rate  has  been  set  at  8' 2  per- 
cent. 

Since  banks  are  able  to  command  a 
higher  rate  on  commercial  loans  than  the 
present  7-percent  maximum  insured  by 
the  Government,  present  economic  mo- 
tive clearly  discriminates  against  stu- 
dents. In  addition,  because  of  adminis- 
trative difficulties  involved  in  effecting 
these  loans,  lenders  have  a  greater  in- 
centive to  hold  available  fimds  for  pre- 
ferred customers. 

Denying  these  yoimg  people  the  funds 
they  so  desperately  need  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  their  education  is  indefen- 
sible. With  costs  of  higher  education 
rising  rapidly  throughout  the  country, 
families  find  the  financing  of  schooling 
for  their  college-age  yoxmgsters  a  bur- 
den increasingly  more  difficult  to  bear. 
It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  note,  however, 
that  some  lenders  are  taking  the  lead  in 
processing  these  loans  despite  the  lack 
of  economic  incentive.  The  Second  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Association  of 
Cleveland,  for  example,  has  allocated  all 
funds  Invested  in  insured  certificates  of 
deposit  to  make  loans  to  students  at  the 
7-percent  rate.  Unfortunately,  though, 
most  banks  are  awaiting  action  by  Con- 
gress to  raise  the  rate,  leaving  the  stu- 
dents in  financial  limbo. 

We  are  already  tardy  in  the  passage  of 
this  sorely  needed  legislation.  The  fall 
semesters  of  most  institutions  being  this 
week  or  next;  tuition  bills  will  arrive  only 
too  soon  thereafter.  If  positive  action  is 
not  taken  immediately,  nearly  200.000 
students  who  are  coimting  on  loans  will 
be  forced  to  terminate  their  academic  ca- 
reers imtil  fimds  are  available.  I  urge 
united  support  of  H.R.  13194  in  behalf 
of  the  young  people  of  our  countrj*. 


THE   PLIGHT  OF  THE  NATION'S 
MERCHANT  MARINE 

(Mr.  LENNON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 


20,  the  Star-News  of  Wilmington.  N.C.. 
published  an  editorial.  "Time  for  a 
Change,"  which  calls  for  a  new  policy 
for  the  revltalizatlon  of  our  merchant 
marine — e  position  with  which  I  am  in 
total  agreement. 

As  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sea  Power  Subcommittee  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  have 
been  alerted  to  the  perils  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  for  some  time,  and  with 
other  House  Members.  I  have  been  trying 
to  do  something  about  it. 

During  the  campaign,  President  Nixon 
made  several  promises  about  starting 
new  programs  to  revive  our  lagging  mer- 
chant marine.  New  ships  must  be  built: 
for  58  percent  of  our  Navy's  ships  are 
over  20  years  old.  which  is  about  the 
average  age  of  our  merchant  marine 
ships.  While  we  face  an  immediate  prob- 
lem In  connection  with  the  unsatisfac- 
tory numbers  and  conditions  of  the  ships 
in  our  merchant  marine,  we  must  also 
look  to  new  ideas  in  shipping  for  our 
long-range  answers.  While  we  are  con- 
centrating on  building  new  ships  in  our 
shipyards  now.  let  us  not  forget  the  re- 
search and  development  that  we  must 
undertake  in  order  for  our  merchant  ma- 
rine to  be  competitive  with  merchant 
fleets  of  the  world. 

We  have  many  interests  at  heart  when 
we  talk  about  the  merchant  marine.  Our 
country  is  directly  interested  by  import 
or  export  in  one-fifth  of  the  world's 
ocean  borne  commerce.  Merchant  ship- 
ping is  the  only  type  of  transport  that 
can  meet  the  great  demand  for  vast 
amounts  of  petroleum,  metal  ores,  and 
chemicals,  grains,  manufactured  goods, 
and  other  key  materials  in  world  trade. 
We  are  shipping  2  milUon  tons  of  mili- 
tary supplies  a  month.  We  vitally  need 
shipping  for  our  commercial  and  our  se- 
curity interests.  A  rejuvenated  maritime 
fieet  would  reduce  the  gold  outfiow.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  set  a  goal  of  transporting 
30  percent  of  our  Imports  and  exports  In 
U.S. -flag  ships.  This  is  an  excellent  goal, 
but  it  cannot  be  accomplished  overnight. 
We  presently  carry  only  6  percent  of 
our  own  commerce  in  U.S.  bottoms.  A 
revitalized  merchant  service  is  essential 
to  our  Nation's  growth  and  development. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  statement  that  the 
country  which  controls  the  sea  lanes  con- 
trols the  world's  trade — hence  controls 
the  world  is  no  less  true  today  than  it 
was  in  his  time. 

As  our  reserve  fleet  of  commercial 
shipping  is  sold  and  turned  into  scrap,  it 
becomes  even  more  important  for  us  to 
start  again  on  a  new  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram. That  Is  the  theme  of  the  editorial, 
with  which  I  am  in  full  accord — and 
have  been  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  unanimous  con- 
sent I  Insert  the  editorial.  "Time  for  a 
Change."  from  the  Star-News  of  Wil- 
mington. N.C..  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  : 

Time  for  a  Chance 
The    two    ships    In    the    decommissioned 
Brunswick  River  Basin  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration   give    mute    testimony    to    the 
plight  of  the  nation's  Merchant  Marine. 

The  ships  are  waiting  to  tow  to  a  scrap- 
ping yard  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  closed  the  MA  facilities  which  were 
part  of  the  locaUy  called  "layup  basin." 
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NEXON  HAS  PRECEDENT 
TO  SPEND  APPRO - 
FUNDS 


REFUSAL 


•Mr.  CON  ABLE  asked  and  was  given 
qo  address  the  House  for  1 


Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 

cJDlleague,  Mr.  Michel,  who 

pointed  out  that  President 

ood  company  if  he  decides 

all  the  funds  this  Congress 


once  said,  speaking  of 
"The  buck  stops  here." 
responsibility  for  adminis- 
Government  and  the  final 
safeguarding  the  peoples  in- 
Presidency.  Even  as  a  Sen- 
i^man  recognized  that  it  was 
right,  but  also  the  duty,  of 
to  refuse  to  spend  appro- 
just    because    they    are 
Juhe   1944,  Mr.  Tniman  told 
that — 
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carried  out  this  philoso- 
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Mr.  Truman  went  right 
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rot 


Mr.  Speaker.  President 
established  precedent  for 
to  spend  an  extra  billion 


dollars  some  would  have  him  spend.  Most 
of  us  here  will  acknowledge  that  one  of 
the  administrations  toughest  battles 
must  be  the  control  of  inflation.  That  is 
why  we  are  determined  to  have  a  bal- 
anced budget.  That  is  why  we  voted  to 
extend  the  unpopular  surtax.  Our  friends 
who  now  would  undo  this  by  voting  to 
spend  money  we  do  not  have  say  that  the 
President  is  turning  his  back  on  the  chil- 
dren of  America.  This  is  pure  politics — 
we  all  support  a  quality  education  for  our 
children.  It  is  true  that  the  children  of 
America  are  America's  future,  and  they 
deserve  a  better  inheritance  than  a  bank- 
rupt currency  and  a  load  of  accumulated 
debt  which  will  reduce  their  capacity  to 
move  against  the  problems  of  the  future, 
including  the  advancement  of  education. 
It  may  be  politically  expedient  to  talk 
abgut  spending  money  we  do  not  have 
for  aid  to  education.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
wiser  to  divert  some  of  this  nonexistent 
money  into  the  education  of  some  adults 
in  the  basic  principles  of  economics  and 
the  dangers  of  continuing  to  spend  be- 
yond our  income.  We  see  all  around  us 
the  harmful  results  of  ignoring  these 
basic  principles  of  economics  over  the 
past  several  years. 


THE  BUDGET,  INFLATION.  AND 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  recently  informed  some  of  the 
spenders  in  this  Congress  that  they 
cannot  have  their  cake  and  eat  it.  too; 
that  they  cannot  put  a  ceiling  on  the 
budget  and  at  the  same  time  increase 
appropriations  for  their  pet  projects. 

He  told  them  that  he  will  not  spend 
money,  even  if  it  is  appropriated,  that 
unbalances  the  budget. 

In  this  particular  case  he  was,  of 
course,  referring  to  an  action  by  this 
body  that  would  increase  Federal  aid  to 
education  funds  by  nearly  $1  billion. 

The  President's  words  brought  cries  of 
anguish  from  some  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  They  charged  the  President 
was  flouting  the  will  of  Congress  and 
turning  his  back  on  the  little  children. 

And  they  implied  that  he  could  not  do 
this  to  them. 

Perhaps  he  cannot,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
in  my  judgment  he  is  going  to.  And  if 
he  does  he  wUl  be  in  good  Democratic 
company. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  looked  into 
every  case  of  Presidents  not  spending 
appropriated  funds,  but  I  do  have  some 
information  about  one  President  who  re- 
fused to. 

His  name  was  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. And  he  did  it  in  more  than  one 
instance.  For  instance,  he  refused  to 
spend  appropriated  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration.  Was  he 
turning  his  back  on  the  youth  of 
America? 

He  refused  to  spend  appropriations  for 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  Was  he 
turning  his  back  on  the  young  men  of 
America? 

He  refused  to  spend  funds  allocated 
for  the  Surplus  Marketing  Agency  which 


at  that  time  involved  the  school  lunch 
program.  Was  he  turning  his  back  on 
the  children  of  America? 

Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  act  under  the  Constitution  for 
the  good  of  the  Nation.  Sometimes,  in 
his  judgment  it  may  be  more  important 
to  take  action  to  end  inflation  than  It 
is  to  unbalance  the  budget  by  spending 
funds  that  have  been  appropriated  for 
political  purposes. 

I  thank  God,  we  have  a  President  in 
the  White  House  who  is  willing  to  make 
the  hard  decisions  and  the  sound  deci- 
sions, even  at  the  risk  of  being  criti- 
cized by  those  who  should  know  better. 


LET  THE  STUDENTS  KNOW 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  start 
of  a  new  school  year  on  college  campuses 
this  faU,  I  feel  that  it  is  important  for 
the  administration  of  each  institution  to 
have  a  firm  understanding  with  each  stu- 
dent about  his  on-campus  conduct  while 
he  is  a  member  of  the  student  body.  In 
this  regard,  I  was  pleased  to  see  the 
policy  statement  issued  by  the  dean  of 
students  of  Mount  St.  Scholastica  College 
of  Atchison,  Kans.,  an  institution  for 
which  I  am  privileged  to  be  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Each  student  at  Mount  St.  Scholastica 
will  be  given  a  copy  of  this  statement  and 
will  have  it  explained  to  him  before 
classes  start.  Hopefully  this  will  ward  off 
any  disruptive  action  there,  but  in  the 
event  there  are  any  transgressions,  the 
offenders  will  know  exactly  what  to  ex- 
pect. I  understand  this  same  policy  state- 
ment is  being  issued  to  the  students  at 
St.  Benedict's  College,  also  in  Atchison. 

I  would  recommend  it  to  other  colleges 
and  universities.  A  certain  amount  of 
unrest  and  agitation  can  be  expected  as 
long  as  present  day  tensions  are  what 
they  are,  but  every  college  administra- 
tion owes  it  to  the  majority  of  students 
who  enroll  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
their  education,  to  see  that  they  have 
the  opportunity  to  attend  classes  and 
study  with  as  little  interference  as 
possible. 

The  Mount  St.  Scholastica  policy 
statement  follows: 

Mount  St.  Scholastica  College, 

Atchison,  KOTis. 

All  students  of  MSSC  are  hereby  informed 
that  any  and  all  students  actively  Involved 
In  student  demonstrations  that  result  in  de- 
struction of  property;  forcible  entry  or  oc- 
cupation of  campus  offices  or  facilities,  aiding 
or  abetting  such  entry;  physical  or  verbal 
abuse  to  any  member  of  the  college  commu- 
ruty;  refusal  to  respond  to  instructions  to 
restore  order;  or  any  other  action  that  re- 
sults in  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  others 
and  disruption  of  normal  college  operation 
will  be  subject  to  Immediate  suspension. 
Such  students  will  be  required  to  leave  the 
Mount  campus  within  a  time  period  Indi- 
cated by  the  Dean  of  Students  or  her  repre- 
sentative under  threat  of  civil  arrest  for 
trespassing. 

Should  students  suspended  under  this  pro- 
cedure choose  to  request  a  hearing  from  the 
Student  Review  Board,  they  may  do  so  after 
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making  petition  in  writing  to  the  Dean  of 
Students  and  subsequently  being  Informed  In 
writing  of  the  place  and  time  of  such  a 
bearing. 

Sister  RrrA  McPhee, 

Dean  of  Students. 


THE  NEW  FEDERALISM 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  August  8  of  this  year,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  unveiled  his  "New  Federal- 
ism" approach  to  domestic  problems. 
Since  that  time,  much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  administration's  pro- 
posals to  reform  welfare,  manpower 
training,  and  poverty  programs,  and  to 
institute  a  system  of  Federal  revenue 
sharing  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Most  commentators  agree  that  the 
"New  Federalism"  represents  a  bold  new 
departure  in  domestic  policy.  People  of 
all  political  persuasions  are  in  general 
agreement  that  our  existing  welfare  sys- 
tem has  been  a  colossal  failure,  that 
manpower  training  services  are  in  dras- 
tic need  of  overhaul,  and  that  State  and 
local  governments  are  in  dire  need  of 
revitalization.  The  "New  Federalism" 
addresses  itself  to  these  problems  by  first 
recognizing,  in  President  Nixon's  words, 
that^- 

A  third  of  a  centtiry  of  centralizing  power 
and  responsibility  In  Washington  has  pro- 
duced a  bureaucratic  monstrosity,  cumber- 
some, unresponsive  and  ineffective.  A  third 
of  a  century  of  social  experiment  has  left 
us  a  legacy  of  entrenched  programs  that  have 
outlived  their  time  or  outgrown  their  pur- 
poses. A  third  of  a  century  of  unprecedented 
growth  and  change  has  strained  our  Institu- 
tions and  raised  serious  questions  about 
whether  they  are  still  adequate  to  the  times. 

The  new  left  and  old  right  are  in 
agreement  that  the  time  has  come  to  re- 
turn government  to  the  people  and  that 
this  will  mean  a  shifting  of  resources 
and  powers  back  to  the  governments 
closest  to  the  people.  Noting  that  too 
many  powers  and  revenues  have  been 
concentrated  in  Washington  over  the 
years.  President  Nixon  has  promised 
that— 

We  intend  to  reverse  this  tide,  and  to  turn 
back  to  the  states  a  greater  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility— not  as  a  way  of  avoiding  prob- 
lems, but  as  a  better  way  of  solving  prob- 
lems. Along  with  this  should  go  a  share  of 
federal  revenues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  month  has  given 
us  all  a  chance  to  digest  the  President's 
proposals  and  to  take  the  pulse  of  our 
constituents.  I  have  been  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  overwhelming  public  re- 
sponse in  favor  of  the  President's  "New 
Federalism."  Congressional  mail  and 
personal  chats  reflect  a  high  public  en- 
thusiasm for  the  new  approach.  A  na- 
tionwide Gallup  poll  taken  a  week  after 
the  President's  speech  indicates  that  the 
proposals  have  the  strong  and  bipartisan 
support  of  65  percent  of  the  American 
people  with  only  20  percent  voicing  dis- 
approval. 

Yesterday    at   Colorado   Springs    the 


State  Governors  gave  their  endorsement 
to  the  President's  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posals, and  a  UPI  survey  of  the  Gover- 
nors reveals  that  all  but  one  of  the  as- 
sembled Governors  give  high  marks  to 
the  President's  welfare  reforms. 

A  cross  section  of  national  newspapers 
shows  editorial  opinion  running  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  proposed  changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  President  Nixon  h&s  the  Nation  be- 
hind him  and  his  plans  to  set  a  new 
course  for  America.  The  "New  Federal- 
ism" heralds  a  new  day  for  America  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  in  the  Congress 
can  lend  our  full  support  fbr  its  im- 
plementation. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  wish  to 
include  excerpts  from  the  President's  ad- 
dress to  the  Governors'  Conference,  and 
certain  articles  and  editorials  pertaining 
to  the  "New  Federalism" : 
ExCEKPTS  Prom  P>resident  Nixon's  Speech 
Colorado  Springs.  Sept.  1. — Following  are 
excerpts  from  the  address  by  President  Nixon 
tonight  at  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference : 

The  central  race  in  the  world  today  is 
neither  an  arms  race  nor  a  space  race.  It  is 
the  race  between  man  and  change.  The  cen- 
tral question  is  whether  we  are  to  be  the 
masters  of  events  or  the  pawn  of  events 

If  we  are  to  win  this  race,  then  our  first 

need  is  to  make  government  itself  governable. 

When  the  new  Administration  took  office 

last  January,  we  confronted  a  set  of  hard 

and  unpleasant  facts. 

I  cite  these  not  In  a  partisan  way:  they  are 
not  the  fault  of  any  one  Administration  or 
any  one  pjarty.  Rather,  they  are  part  of  our 
common  experience  as  a  people,  the  result  of 
an  accumulating  failure  of  government  over 
the  years  to  come  to  grips  with  a  future  that 
soon  overtook  It. 

We  confronted  a  legacy  of  Federal  deficits 
that  has  added  S58-binion  to  the  burden  of 
public  debt  in  the  past  10  years. 

We  confronted  an  Inflationary  spiral  that 
had  gone  out  of  control,  that  has  raised  con- 
sumer prices  18  percent  in  the  last  five  years. 
26  percent  in  the  last  10  years,  and  that 
threatened  to  destroy  the  dollar  unless  we 
acted  promptly  and  forcibly  to  curb  it. 

A    FISCAL     VICE 

We  confronted  the  fact  that  state  and 
local  governments  were  being  crushed  in  a 
fiscal  vise,  squeezed  by  rising  costs,  rising  de- 
m^ands  for  services  and  exhaustion  of  revenue 
sources. 

We  confronted  the  fact  that  In  the  past 
five  years  the  Federal  Government  alone 
spent  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  trilUon  dol- 
lars on  social  programs — more  than  $250  bil- 
lion. Yet  far  from  solving  our  problems,  these 
expenditures  had  reaped  a  harvest  of  dis- 
satisfaction, frustration  and  bitter  division. 

Never  in  human  history  has  so  much  been 
spent  by  so  many  for  such  a  negative  result. 
The  cost  of  the  lesson  has  been  high,  but  we 
have  learned  that  it  is  not  only  what  we 
spend  that  matters;  it  Is  the  way  we  spend  It. 

Beyond  this,  we  confronted  a  collapse  of 
confidence  in  government  Itself,  a  mounting 
distrust  of  all  authority  that  stemmed  in 
large  measure  from  the  Increasing  inability 
of  government  to  deliver  Its  services  or  to 
keep  its  promises. 

As  Prof.  Peter  Drucker  has  written.  "There 
is  mounting  evldenqp  that  government  is  big 
rather  than  strong;  that  It  is  fat  and  flabby 
rather  than  powerful;  that  it  costs  a  great 
deal  but  does  not  achieve  much. 

"There  is  mounting  evidence  also  that  the 
citizen  less  and  less  believes  in  government 
and  is  increasingly  disenchanted  with  it.  In- 
deed, government  is  sick — and  just  at  the 
time  when  we  need  a  strong,  healthy  and 
vigorous  government." 


The  problem  ha«  not  been  a  lack  of  good 
intentions  and  not  merely  a  lack  of  money. 
Methods  inherited  from  the  thirties  proved 
out  of  date  in  the  sixties;  sUuctures  put  to- 
gether in  the  thirties  broke  down  under  the 
load  of  the  sixties. 

GOVERNMENT    UNRESPONSIVE 

Overly  centralized,  over-bureaucratlzed. 
the  Federal  Government  became  unrespon- 
sive as  well  as  inefficient. 

In  the  space  of  only  10  years,  state  and 
local  expenditures  rose  by  two  and  a  half 
times— from  $44-bllllon  in  1958  to  $108-bll- 
llon  in  1968. 

States  alone  have  had  to  seek  more  than 
200  tax  rate  increases  In  the  pcist  eight  years. 
We  have  to  devise  a  new  way  to  make  our 
revenue  system  meet  the  needs  of  the  seven- 
ties— to  put  the  money  where  the  problems 
are  and  to  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  return  for 
a  dollar  spent. 

Our  new  strategy  for  the  seventies  begins 
with  the  reform  of  the  Government: 
•^Overhauling  Its  structure. 
^Pruning  out   those  programs  that   have 
failed  or  that  have  outlived  their  time. 

"^  Ensuring  that  its  delivery  systems  act- 
ually deliver  the  intended  service  to  the  in- 
tended beneficiaries. 

'Gearing  Its  programs  to  the  concept  of 
social  Investment. 

•^Focusing  Its  activities  not  only  on  tomor- 
row, but  on  the  day  after  tomorrow. 

This  must  be  a  cooperative  venture  among 
governments  at  all  levels,  because  it  centers 
on  what  I  have  called  the  'new  federalism" — 
In  which  power,  -funds  and  authority  are 
channeled  increasingly  to  those  governments 
closest  to  the  people. 

The  essence  of  the  new  federalism  Is  to 
help  regain  control  of  our  national  destiny 
by  returning  a  greater  share  of  control  to 
state  and  local  authorities. 

This  m  turn  requires  constant  attention  to 
raising  the  quality  of  government  at  all 
levels. 

The  new  strategy  for  the  seventies  also  re- 
quires a  strategy  for  peace — and  I  pledge  to 
you  tonight  that  we  will  have  an  effective 
strategy  for  peace. 

This  means  maintaining  defense  forces 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  peace — while  not 
allowing  wasteful  expenditures  to  drain 
away  resources  we  need  for  progress. 

It  means  limiting  our  commitments 
abroad  to  those  we  can  prudently  and  realls- 
tlcaUy  keep.  It  means  helping  other  free 
nations  maintain  their  own  security  but  not 
rushing  In  to  do  for  them  what  they  can 
and  should  do  for  themselves. 

It  does  not  mean  laying  down  our  leader- 
ship. It  does  not  mean  abandoning  our  allies. 
It  does  mean  forging  a  new  structure  of 
world  stability  in  which  the  burdens  as  well 
as  the  benefits  are  fairly  shared — a  structure 
that  does  not  rely  on  the  strength  of  one 
nation  but  that  draws  strength  from  all 
nations. 

An  effective  strategy  for  peace  makes  pos- 
sible an  effective  strategy  for  meeting  our 
domestic  needs.  To  place  this  new  domestic 
strategy  in  concrete  terms,  let  me  cite  a  few 
examples  of  changes  we  in  the  new  Adminis- 
tration have  made  or  proposed  since  taking 
office. 

We  have  proposed  the  first  major  reform  of 
welfare  In  the  history  of  welfare.     .  . 

We  have  proposed  the  first  major  re- 
structuring of  food  programs  for  the  needy 
in  the  history  of  the  food  programs.  .  .  . 

We  have  declared  the  first  five  years  of  a 
child's  life  to  be  a  period  of  special  and  spe- 
cific Federal  concern.  .  .  . 

We  have  proposed  the  first  major  reform 
of  the  income  tax  system  In  nearly  two 
decades,  to  remove  mililons  of  the  poor  from 
the  tax  rolls  entirely,  to  close  loopholes  that 
have  allowed  many  of  the  rich  to  escape  tax- 
ation and  tD  make  the  entire  structure  more 
balanced  and  more  equitable. 
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We  have  )>ropo6ed  the  moet  fundamental 
reform  of  Oje  unemployment  insurance  sys- 
t«m  In  the  history  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance. 

We  have  proposed  the  first  reform  In  the 
fiscal  structtire  of  federalism  since  the  nine- 
teen thlrtleal  In  proposing  to  begin  the  shar- 
ing at  Pederfcl  tax  revenues  with  the  states — 
to  be  spent  is  the  states  see  fit — we  are  put- 
ting our  mobey  where  our  principles  are. 

We  have  proposed,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, a  comi)rehenslve  and  efTeotlve  delega- 
tion of  Pedsral  programs  to  state  and  local 
management 


VO    COUNCILS    CREATED 

We  have  liegun  the  first  over-all  reform  of 
the  organlzaltlon  of  the  Federal  Government 
since  the  Hoover  Commission.  .  .  . 

For  the  flrit  time,  machinery  has  been  cre- 
ated to  rals^  the  problems  of  the  cities  and 
the  problem^  of  the  environment  to  the  level 
of  formal.  Interdepartmental,  Cabinet-level 
concern  with  the  creation  of  the  Urban  Af- 
fairs Council  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

There  Is  another  reform  I  have  asked  and 
to  which  I  attach  special  priority  as  a  matter 
of  high  principle:  reform  of  the  draft. 

Until  peadBtlme  conditions  make  a  shift 
to  «a  all-v(«unteer  armed  force  possible — 
whU«.the  drift  remains  necessary — It  Is  Im- 
perative that  we  make  It  as  nearly  fair  as 
possible,  and!  that  we  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  unnecesaferlly  long  period  of  uncertainty 
that  now  haAgs  over  the  lives  of  mlUlona  of 
our  young  people    .  .  . 

If  we  are  t  >  make  our  choices  effective,  we 
need  the  machinery  to  translate  wish  Into 
reality.  .  .  . 

It  already  1:  i  painfully  clear  that  many  hard 
choices  will  1  ave  to  be  made.  Dreams  of  un- 
limited bllUo;  IS  of  dollars  being  released  once 
the  war  In  Vietnam  ends  are  Just  that — 
dreams.  True,  there  will  be  additional 
money — but  the  claims  on  It  already  are 
enormous.  Tliere  should  be  no  Illusion  that 
what  some  «  11  the  'peace  and  growth  dlrt- 
dend"  will  automatically  solve  our  national 
release    us   from    the    need    to 


problems    or 
establish  priotltles. 

In  order  tc 
grams,  we  wll 


resou]  ces 
thejr 
fee  erall 


One  of  the 
night  Is      .  . 
to  go  It  alode 
dictate  wltho^it 

This  poses 
not    only    to 
employ 
for  which 

The  new 
of     people — o  '. 
sharing. 

As  only  one 
face,  the  best 
population  will 
tween  now  an( ; 

That  meani 
there  will  be 
there  are  todajy 
span  of  time  ^  -e 
of  50  cities  th! 

Or.  to  put  it 
on  Urban  Grow 
we  should  bei  in 
cities  averagii.g 
10  new  cities 
even  if  we  dl^ 
only  20  per  ce  it 
have  to  plan  fii- 


find  the  money  for  new  pro- 
have  to  trim  It  out  of  old  ones. 
\  'on't  go  rr  alone 
key  points  I  want  to  make  tc- 
Washlngton  will  no  longer  try 
Washington  will  no  longer 
consulting, 
new  challenge  to  the  states — 
devise   programs;    not  only  to 
but  to  choose  the  things 
should  be  employed.  .  .  . 

Ism  also  recog:nl2ie8  the  role 
individuals     doing,     caring. 


[From  the  Wa^h 
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Princkton 
Nixon's  welfare 
port  from  the 


dimension  of  the  new  tasks  we 
estimates  are  that  America's 
Increase  by  100  million  be- 
the  year  2000. 

that  thirty  years  from  now. 

half  again  as  many  people  as 

It  means  that  In  this  short 

have  to  build  the  equivalent 

size  of  Philadelphia. 

another  way,  the  Committee 

th  Policy  recommended  that 

planning  now  for  100  new 

100.000   In  population,  and 

averaging  a  million  each.  Yet 

this.  It  would  accommodate 

of  the  added  population  we 

by  the  year  2000. 


In  a  nationwide  TV  address  Aug.  8,  Mr. 
Nixon  set  forth  his  new  domestic  program, 
deslgcned  to  reform  ths  welfare  system,  to 
institute  revenue  sharing  with  state  and  local 
governments  and  to  improve  manpower 
training  programs. 

A  nationwide  OaUup  survey  conducted  a 
week  after  the  President's  address  shows  fa- 
vorable opinions  outweighing  unfavorable  re- 
action by  more  than  3  to  1  among  those 
aware  of  the  proposed  reforms. 

To  gauge  Initial  public  reaction  to  the 
Nixon  welfare  proposals,  these  questions  were 
asked  of  a  representative  national  sample  of 
1,532  adults  between  Aug.  15  and  18: 

Have  you  heard  or  read  about  President 
Nixon's  new  welfare  proposals? 

All  those  who  answered  "Yes"  (75  per  cent) 
were  then  asked: 

In  general  would  you  say  you  have  a  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  opinion  of  them? 
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Favorable   -. 
Unfavorable 
No  opinion. - 


Percent 
65 
20 
15 


PSICENT 
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ington  Post,  Aug 

Back   Nixon 
Welfare 

George  Gallup) 
N.J..     August     30. — President 
reforms  win  bipartisan  sup- 
^merlcan  people  at  this  time. 


Little  difference  In  opinion  is  found  on 
the  basis  of  the  age  of  respondents,  region 
of  country.  Income  level  or  political  affilia- 
tion. 

Public  opposition  to  the  proposals  steins 
mainly  from  the  belief  that  the  new  system 
does  not  go  far  enough  toward  meeting  the 
Increased  needs  of  the  poor. 

Earlier  Gallup  surveys  have  shown  wide- 
spread public  support  for  tax  revenue  sharing 
and  federally  funded  day  care  centers,  two 
key  proposals  advanced  by  President  Nixon 
In  his  address. 

A  January,  1967,  survey  found  70  per  cent 
of  Americans  In  favor  of  having  a  percentage 
of  federal  income  taxes  returned  to  state 
and  local  government  for  use  as  they  see 
fit.  •   •   •. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Sunday  Star. 

Aug.  31,  1969) 
Poll  Shows  Most  Governors  Back  Nixon's 
Welfare  Plan 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  (UPI)  . — Almost 
all  the  nation's  governors,  with  one  notable 
exception,  give  high  marks  to  President  Nix- 
on's proposal  for  welfare  overhaul,  a  UPI  sur- 
vey showed  yesterday. 

Only  Gov.  Lester  Maddox  of  Georgia  Indi- 
cated flat  opposition.  "It  is  much  worse  than 
our  present  system,"  Maddox  said.  "It  will 
add  millions  of  Americans  to  the  welfare 
rolls." 

The  governors  are  gathering  in  Colorado 
Springs  for  an  annual  conference  on  state 
problems,  ranging  from  a  drying  up  of  state 
tax  sources  to  the  comparatively  new  phe- 
nomena of  disorders  on  the  campus.  Several 
states  face  chronic  financial  crises. 

President  Nixon  will  arrive  at  the  meeting 
tomorrow  afternoon  and  deliver  a  speech  to- 
morrow night  while  governors  are  attending 
a  formal  ball.  Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew 
Is  expected  to  arrive  today  and  stay  until 
the  meeting  ends  Wednesday. 

The  UPI  poll  sought  the  views  of  the  gov- 
ernors as  they  left  their  state  capitals  on : 

Welfare  overhaul  and  Nixon's  proposed  rev- 
enue sharing  with  the  states. 

The  chances  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  direct  election  of  the  president. 
The  outlook  on  the  troubled  campuses. 
A  single  theme  showed  through  the  replies: 
A  large  majority  of  the  governors  want  more 
welfare  help  and  revenue  sharing  than  Nixon 
offered. 

The  governors  Indicated  little  confidence 
but  a  lot  of  hope  that  the  worst  of  the  cam- 
pus disorders  were  over.  An  overwhelming 
number  refused  to  predict  how  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  would  fare  In  their  legls- 
lattires.  However,  enough  small  states  Indi- 
cated the  answer  would  be  "no,"  to  point  to 
serious  trouble  for  the  proposal  for  the 
popular  election  of  the  president. 


Forty-five  replies  were  received.  Three  stau 
offices  referred  to  previous  statements  mart. 
by  the  governors  on  the  questions.  Onlv  two 
preferred  to  make  no  comment  untll'aft^ 
the  4-day  governors'  conference  which  wn 
deal  with  many  of  the  questions  asked 

The  exception  clearly  proved  the  rm.  of 
support  for  Nixon's  welfare  and  revemi. 
sharing  programs.  " 

Of  the  comments  on  welfare,  43  governors 
favored  the  proposed  overhaul  entirely  or 
with  some  suggested  changes.  One  of  the  five 
dissenters  was  Maddox  who  predicted  22  mil 
lion  people  would  be  on  welfare  by  1971 
(The  administration  estimates  the  welfare 
rolls  would  Increase  from  10  million  to  22  4 
million  under  the  proposed  changes  larwlv 
because  aid  would  be  extended  to  the  work" 
ing  poor.) 

Gov.  Mills  E.  Godwin  Jr.  of  Virginia  fav- 
ored "the  objective  of  getting  people  off  the 
relief  rolls  and  onto  payrolls  and  the  work 
and  training  aspects  of  the  Presidents  pro- 
posals." However,  he  was  troubled  that  it 
appears  the  program  would  drastically  in- 
crease the  number  of  people  on  welfare  in 
Virginia. " 

Maddox  was  opposed  to  revenue  sharing 
with  the  cryptic  comment  that  the  Nixon 
plan  added  up  to  "peanuts."  He  said  the 
federal  government  should  "relinquish  som« 
of  Its  taxing  powers  to  the  state.  That  woui/^i 
be  far  better  than  tax  sharing." 

The  great  bulk  of  the  governors  said  thev 
had  no  clear  Indication  whether  campus  dls'- 
orders  would  Increase  or  decrease  with  the 
fall  school  terms. 

Only  13  of  the  60  governors  would  hazard 
a  prediction  on  how  their  legislatures  would 
vote  on  a  constitutional  amendment  for  the 
direct  election  of  the  president.  Eight  said 
the  amendment  would  be  rejected  by  their 
states;   five  believe  It  would  be  approved. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  that  Demo- 
cratic governors  generally  count  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  out  of  contention  for  the  1972  pres- 
idential nomination — but  they  aren't,  ready 
to  take  sides  or  forecast  a  successor  for  the 
Massachusetts  senator  as  the  party's  front- 
runner  for  a  challenge  to  Nixon. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  10,  1989] 
Mr.  Nixon  on  the  "New  Federalism" 

We  will  know  more  about  the  "New  Fed- 
eralism," which  Mr.  Nixon  expounded  on 
Friday  night,  after  he  has  sent  his  messages 
to  Congress  next  week  on  the  principal  sub- 
jects Involved:  welfare  reform,  manpower 
training  and  federal  revenue  sharing  with 
the  states.  But  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
address  and  Its  attendant  explanation  by  his 
aides,  it  Is  already  clear  that  welfare  reform 
Is  to  be  the  centerpiece  of  his  new  policy  and 
that  Mr.  Nixon  has  moved  on  this  issue  in  a 
big,  dramatic  way. 

The  Innovations  he  has  recommended  in- 
clude not  Just  the  establishment  of  a  stand- 
ard minimum  federal  payment  of  $65  per 
month  to  the  blind,  aged  and  disabled  among 
welfare  recipients,  but  also — and  Infinitely 
more  Important — the  abolition  of  the  de- 
structive, discredited  AFDC  category  alto- 
gether. That  Is  the  burgeoning,  costly  pro- 
gram which  began  as  a  widow's  aid  measure 
with  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
in  1935,  and  which  has  developed  since  the 
war  Into  a  wholly  unsatisfactory  way  of 
granting  aid  to  the  (largely  black  and  largely 
urban)  pKxir.  Its  terms  put  a  premium  on 
family  disintegration  and  discourage  work. 
and  the  payments  it  provides  to  women  with 
dependent  children  fluctuate  wildly  from 
siate  to  state.  Mr.  Nixon  proposes  to  replace 
AFDC  with  a  "family  assistance  plan"  based 
on  direct  federal  payments  to  families  with 
children — whether  they  do  or  do  not  have 
other  Income  and  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  male-  or  female-headed— If  their 
annual  Income  falls  below  a  certain  amount. 
He  would  gear  this  program  to  Job-training 
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snd  or  work  requirements  and  supplementa- 
tion of  aid  by  the  states.  Because  the  plan 
encompasses  the  working  poor,  it  would 
roughly  double  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
country  currently  receiving  welfare  payments 
from  the  federal  government. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  an  issue  that  has 
attracted   a  more   improbable  constituency 
of  interests  and  passions   (most  of  them  in 
conflict)   than  has  our  federal  welfare  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Nixon  Is  evidently  aware  of  the 
crosspressures    that     have    been    generated. 
There  are  the  academic  planners  who  have 
promulgated  a  variety  of  negative  tax  and 
guaranteed  Income  plans;  there  are  the  state 
legislators,  desperate  over  the  financial  bur- 
den the  AFDC  caseload  has  Imposed  on  state 
treasuries;  there  are  the  newly  organized  and 
militant  welfare  mothers  themselves,  efcalat- 
ing  their  demands;    and  above  all   there  is 
that  fellow  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much 
o(  late — the  Middle  American— who  has  been 
given  to  believe  that  his  taxes  are  going  down 
the  drain  to  look   after  a  bunch   of   lazy, 
promiscuous   citizens   who,    unlike    himself, 
wont  work.  On  this  last  score,  the  inclusion 
of  the  working  poor  In  the  plan  represents 
B  highly  desirable  step  toward  defusing  the 
social  tensions  that  our  welfare  system  has 
produced  and  toward  making  It  more  equit- 
able as  well.  But  even  with  this  Innovation 
and  with  his  effort  at  neutralizing  criticism 
via   a   bit    of   rhetorical    filmflammery    (the 
name  of  the  program  was  In  hot  contention 
up  until   Its   actual   unveiling),  Mr.  Nixon 
must  expect  that  he  will  take  a  lot  of  heat 
on  his  proposal  from  individuals  and  groups 
on  all  sides. 

The  degree  to  which  the  Job  training  and 
work  requirements  are  wise,  enforceable,  and 
actually  meant  to  be  enforced  will  be  one 
focus  of  controversy.  The  amount  of  money 
requested  is  bound  to  be  another.  And  there 
will  be  debate  over  many  other  matters — the 
operation  of  the  system,  Its  Incentive  or  lack 
of  Incentive  to  stingy  states  to  supplement 
federal  payment,  the  total  advantage  to  the 
welfare  recipient  himself.  Doubtless  these  are 
all  aspects  of  the  plan  that  merit  scrutiny. 
But  for  the  moment  It  is  impxirtant  to  receive 
Mr.  Nixon's  proposal  for  what  it  Is:  a  reccan- 
mendatlon  to  Congress  for  a  sweeping  and 
on  the  whole  beneficent  change  in  the  way 
we  regard  our  poor  and  In  the  way  we  deal 
with  them.  "I  propose  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment build  a  foundation  under  the  in- 
come of  every  American  family  with  depend- 
ent children  that  cannot  care  for  Itself," 
Mr.  Nixon  said,  "wherever  In  America  that 
family  may  live."  That  is  the  critical  part  of 
what  Mr.  Nixon  said,  the  sentence  on  which 
the  new  policy  toward  the  poor  turns. 

It  was  Just  about  eight  months  ago  that 
Mr.  Nixon's  task  force  on  welfare  turned  in 
what  was  then  considered  a  pretty  far-out, 
not  to  say  fiamlng-llberal  report,  recom- 
mending that  he  consider  a  federal  payments 
floor,  national  standards  of  eligibility,  and 
other  Incremental  gains  In  the  existing  sys- 
tem. A  number  of  those  who  worked  on  the 
report  (which  declared  a  plan  of  this  general 
nature  beyond  political  feasibility)  and  a 
number  who  did  not,  came  into  government 
and  pursued  the  matter  there.  Their  twists 
and  turns  of  thought  led  them  to  abandon 
the  notion  of  improving  an  unworkable  sys- 
tem and  to  fight  within  the  administration 
for  their  conclusions.  Reportedly,  the  posi- 
tion finally  reached  was  not  widely  jxjpular 
within  the  administration,  and  there  Is  said 
to  have  been  more  than  plenty  of  warning 
to  the  President  that  he  was  moving  In  an 
unpopular.  Impractical  and  financially  in- 
supportable direction.  Mr.  Nixon  subscribed 
in  the  end  to  the  minority  view,  and  In  our 
opinion  he  has  chosen  well. 

[Prom  the  Hartford  Courant,  Aug.  10,  1969] 
Mr.  Nixon's  Bold  Social  Program 
President  Nixon  bit  off  a  large  mouthful 
Friday  evening  when.  In  little  more  than 


half  an  hour,  he  endeavoured  to  explain  to 
a  largely  unprepared  nation  a  new  social 
program  involving  fundamental  and  even 
revolutionary  changes  of  both  concept  and 
execution.  Inevitably.  In  disclosing  his  pro- 
gram which  is  admittedly  both  "controver- 
sial and  expensive",  he  left  many  questions 
unanswered.  He  and  his  advisors  have  evi- 
dently considered  thoughtfully  and  at  length 
our  present  patchwork  machinery  for  deal- 
ing with  the  whole  spectrum  of  welfare  and 
Its  allied  problems.  In  the  coming  months, 
they  will  be  called  on  to  share  their  thinking 
with  the  public  In  detail.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, no  one  can  complain  that  the  Nixon 
administration  has  not  sought  to  deal  boldly 
and  imaginatively  with  some  of  the  most 
pressing  of  today's  sodal  problems. 

The  President  made  three  specific  propos- 
als. One  of  them  would  return  the  federal 
Job  training  programs  to  the  states  and 
communities  with  the  virtual  abolition  of 
the  controversial  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity which  would  become  an  experimental 
hothouse  for  new  ideas  in  the  social  field. 
As  he  said — and  many  others  have  said  It 
before  him — OEO  "has  suffered  from  a  con- 
fusion of  roles,  and  from  a  massive  attempt 
to  do  everything  at  once."  How  Mr.  Nixon 
plans  to  transfer  the  worthwhile  |ob  training 
programs  to  local  control,  he  did  not  say 
except  to  promise  that  they  would  not  be 
dumped  on   unprepared   communities. 

For  a  second  of  his  proposals,  Mr.  Nixon 
came  up  with  the  textbook  phrase,  the  New 
Federalism.  This  Is  the  transfer  directly  and 
without  strings  of  a  stated  but  Increasing 
part  of  the  Federal  Government's  Income  tax 
receipts  to  the  states,  with  part  of  It  ear- 
marked for  local  communities.  Almost  before 
the  President  had  stopped  speaking,  such  in- 
fluential members  of  Congress  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Wilbur  Mills,  were  voicing  opposition 
to  unrestricted  grants  of  federal  funds.  The 
once  clear-cut  distinction  between  federal 
and  states'  rights  and  responsibilities  has 
long  been  eroded  but  enough  probably  re- 
mains to  ensure  a  real  battle. 

But  the  Nixon  proposal  that  led  the  news- 
paper stories  and  made  the  headlines  yester- 
day morning — and  probably  raised  the  moet 
eyebrows — Involves  the  welfare  system.  Mr. 
Nixon  would  scrap  the  whole  Aid  to  Families 
of  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  program 
which  Is  far  and  away  the  most  Important 
part  of  our  national  welfare  structure.  Un- 
der AFDC.  poor  families,  without  an  em- 
ployable father,  receive  Joint  federal  and 
state  grants  ranging  from  about  $262  In  Con- 
necticut, which  Is  near  the  top,  down  to 
$39  in  Mississippi.  It  would  be  replaced  by 
a  basic  federal  grant,  which  the  states  could 
add  to,  of  $1600  a  year  for  a  family  of  four 
without  other  income,  with  the  Important 
provision  that  most  of  any  income  earned 
by  the  family  could  be  retained.  Equally 
important,  unemployed  fathers  and  mothers 
would  have  to  accept  Jobs  or  Job  training 
when  available,  and  day  care  centers  would 
be  provided  for  mothers  who  were  training 
or  working. 

The  President  was  not  understating  the 
case  when  he  charged  the  present  AFDC  sys- 
tem with  breaking  up  homes,  penalizing 
work  and  robbing  recipients  of  dignity.  The 
Kerner  Commission  on  civil  disorders 
charged  that  Its  failures  "alienate  the  tax- 
payers who  support  it.  the  social  workers 
who  administer  it  and  the  poor  who  depend 
on  it."  It  has  long  cried  for  overhaul  if  not 
complete  replacement.  It  has  burdened  the 
states  grievouslv:  some  $38  million  of  Con- 
necticut's last  biennial  deficit  was  due  to 
state  welfare,  much  of  It  because  of  the 
state's  share  of  AFDC  payments. 

The  replacement  of  AFDC  would  be  net 
gain  for  the  states  and  the  recipients.  But 
the  practical  problems  of  replacing  it  with 
Mr.  Nixon's  program  are  obvious.  For  all  Its 


efforts.  Connecticut  has  only  a  handful  of 
acceptable  day  care  centers;  Mr.  Nixon  calls 
for  thousands.  p>erhaps  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. He  calls  for  payment  of  the  benefits 
through  Social  Security;  those  concerned 
will  need  assurance  that  this  does  not  cripple 
the  casework  approach.  There  are  many, 
many  other  questions  to  be  answered  before 
that  part  of  Mr.  Nixon's  social  proposals  wins 
general  acceptance. 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Aug.  10,  1969] 
Nixon's  Bold  Departures 
President  Nixon's  long  awaited  welfare  pro- 
gram has  taken  pie  out  of  the  sky  and  put  it 
on  the  pantry  shelf.  But  Congress  will  deter- 
mine the  size  of  the  servings,  who  gets  them 
and  when. 

Whether  Congress  enacts  any  or  all  of  the 
Nixon  program  this  year  or  next,  the  fact  that 
a  President  has  proposed  fixed  basic  Income 
for  the  poor  and  sharing  of  federal  Income 
with  the  states  shows  how  far  these  once 
visionary  concepts  have  come.  Their  enact- 
ment, perhaps  in  modified  form,  now  appears 
only  a  question  of  time. 

Of  the  President's  two  major  proposals, 
the  revamping  of  the  nation's  welfare  sys- 
tem Is  the  most  urgent  and  realistic.  Every- 
body, the  poor,  the  taxpayer,  the  sociologist 
and  the  bureaucrats  who  administer  It  can 
point  to  serious  weaknesses  in  the  present 
crazy  quilt  federal-state-local  system  of  wel- 
fare. Not  only  has  it  served  its  clients  and  its 
funders  badly,  but  many  of  the  Ills  of  na- 
tional life  can  be  traced  to  the  unequal  way 
It  dUtrlbutes  aid  to  the  needy.  Its  replace- 
ment by  a  more  equitable,  if  more  expensive, 
system  Is  long  overdue.  President  Nixon's  pro- 
gram of  fixed  minimum  Income  coupled  with 
work  and  Job  training  requirements  Is  ;\d- 
dressed  to  that  need. 

His  plan  for  revenue  sharing  with  the 
states  simple  on  the  surface.  Involves  funda- 
mental questions  of  federal-state  authority 
and  faces  opposition  from  some  key  congres- 
sional leaders  who  will  not  easily  be  con- 
vinced of  its  wisdom.  Win  or  lose  on  revenue 
sharing  the  President  has  posed  the  question, 
brought  it  out  of  the  political  science  text- 
books and  laid  It  before  Congress  and  the 
people.  It  can  no  longer  be  Ignored  as  pos- 
sible nourishment  for  financially  anemic  local 
government. 

Specifics  of  the  Nixon  program  will  be 
spelled  out  in  special  messages  to  Congress 
this  week  and  It  is  doubtful  that  any  action 
will  come  before  next  year.  In  the  Interlude 
between  proposal  and  possible  adoption,  the 
forces  that  generate  false  hopes  and  rising 
expectations  will  be  at  work.  This  is  the 
danger  of  laying  out  a  plan  which  has  to  be 
brought  Into  being  by  others. 

Those  persons  likely  to  benefit  from  the 
President's  proposals — and  In  one  way  or 
another  that  could  include  most  everybody— 
must  realize  that  fixed  basic  Income  for  the 
poor,  more  federal  aid  for  local  government 
and  all  the  other  changes  Mr,  Nixon  spoke  cf 
are  nothing  but  his  hopes  given  voice.  They 
won't  materialize  tomorrow. 

Viewed  as  a  turn  toward  more  sensible, 
more  compassionate  and  more  imaginative 
ways  to  meet  the  challenge  of  rising  welfare 
and  local  government  needs,  the  Nixon  pro- 
gram is  one  of  promise.  But  it  will  be  some 
time  before  it  will  buy  anything  at  the 
grocery  store. 

(From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Aug.  14.  19691 
Reform  Is  Nixon's  Welfare  Goal 
President  Nixon's  $4  billion  plan  to  over- 
haul the  nation's  welfare  system  has  ctwne 
under  criticism  In  and  out  of  Congress. 

The   crossfire   between   supporters   of   the 

President's  theories  and  those  who  oppose  It 

shotUd  not  obscure  the  basis  of  the  proposal. 

That  is  to  attack  the  causes  of   poverty 

and  try,   ultimately,   to  ease   the  taxpayers' 
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to  eliminate  "a  terrible  tangle  of  waste  and 
confusion. "  The  third  phase  of  his  program 
Is  revamping  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  make  it  a  laboratory  for  develop- 
ment of  new  ideas  for  helping  people.  And  the 
fourth  is  a  start  on  sharing  of  federal  tax 
revenues  with  state  and  local  government. 

Costs  will  be  high,  and  where  the  money  is 
to  come  from  has  not  been  determined,  but 
the  question  recurs:  Can  we  afford  not  to 
meet  those  costs  in  this  day  and  age?  Can  we 
afford  not  to  take  steps  to  correct  a  situation 
which  is  bringing  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  the  brink  of  financial  disaster'' 

We  think  not. 
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[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Aug.  12,  1969] 
Tackling  the  Genuine  Crisis  of  the 
Nation's  Welfare  System 
President  Nixon's  first  major  domestic  poli- 
cy address  to  the  American  people — calling 
for  sweeping  changes  in  welfare.  Job  training 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and 
the  inltlatlcn  of  a  federal  tax-sharing  plan 
with  the  states  and  cities — was  both  timely 
and  important.  Pinal  details  of  all  the  pro- 
posals are  as  yet  unclear.  But  the  Prssident. 
in  his  speech  Prlday  night  and  in  the  mes- 
sages being  sent  this  week  to  the  Congress, 
has   constructively  drawn   the  outlines   and 
provided  a  forum  for  debate. 

First,  Mr  Nixon  proposed  that  the  present 
welfare  program,  particularly  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children,  be  replaced  by  the 
family  security  plan.  As  Mr.  Nixon  accurately 
pointed  out.  A.  P.  D.  C.  has  proved  a  colossal 
failure.  It  is  a  hodgepodge  of  federal,  state 
and  local  laws  and  regulations,  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  administer  Justly.  Spiraling 
case  loads  and  increasing  costs  are  driving 
already  financially  pressed  states  and  cities 
to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 

Yet  the  system  does  not  meet  the  human, 
social  or  financial  needs  of  the  poor.  It  breaks 
up  homes,  penalizes  work,  promotes  depend- 
ency, dulls  personal  dignity  and  is  grossly 
unequal  from  state  to  state.  Almost  every- 
one— the  recipients,  the  working  poor,  who 
help  pay  the  cost  but  receive  none  of  the 
benefits,  and  the  taxpayei^-is  angry  and  dis- 
illusioned with  the  welfare  system  and  be- 
lieve It's  time  for  a  change.  The  President 
has  recognized  this. 

Aid  to  the  elderly,  disabled  and  blind  would 
continue  to  be  administered  by  the  states, 
but  with  the  addition  of  a  minimum  federal 
payment  below  which  no  recipient's  grant 
would  fall. 

But  more  Important  is  replacing  A.  P.  D.  C. 
The  President  proposes  that  Congress  in- 
stitute a  family  security  plan  that  would 
provide  the  working  poor  as  well  as  the  non- 
working  poor,  regardless  of  the  presence  of 
the  father  in  the  home,  with  a  federally  fi- 
nanced guaranteed  annual  income.  A  non- 
working  family  of  four,  for  instance  would 
receive  $1,600  a  year.  More  Important,  there 
would  be  incentives  to  work  and  increased 

Job  training  with  a  $80-a-month  incentive 

and  in  many  cases  a  requirement— to  par- 
ticipate. 

Under  the  family  security  plan,  eligibility 
would  be  based  on  financial  need,  not  on  the 
arbitrary  and  artificial  set  of  criteria  of  the 
present  system.  The  President's  proposal 
would  set  a  single  minimum  standard  for 
welfare  across  the  country,  bringing  pay- 
ments in  the  20  lowest  paying  and  most 
poverty-ridden  states  up  to  the  national 
average  and  providing  some  financial  relief 
for  states  and  cities  paying  above  that  aver- 
age. The  federal  minimum  would  be  merely 
a  foundation  upon  which  the  states  would 
be  expected  to  build. 

The  President  left  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions. Foremost  among  them  Is  the  relation- 
ship between  the  federal  establishment, 
which  would  be  providing  a  larger  share  of 
the  money,  and  the  state  and  local  authori- 
ties, which  have  been  responsible  for  many 


of  the  inefficient  and  unfair  welfare  orap 
tices.  This  relationship  will  need  to  be  cup" 
fully  detailed  in  the  ultimate  legislation 

Mr.  Nixon  was  less  specific  in  his  Job  train 
ing  proposal.  We  have  reservations  about 
turning  it  over  to  the  sUtes.  Like  the  present 
welfare  system,  it  might  turn  into  50  diver- 
gent and  ineffective  systems.  That  would 
depend  on  its  implementation. 

Supporters  of  OEO  can  take  heart  in  the 
Presidents  proposal  to  make  the  antlpovertv 
agency  a  laboratory  for  the  innovation  and 
testing  of  new  programs  to  aid  the  dlsadvan- 
taged.  That  was  the  intent  of  the  original 
legislation  and  should  lay  to  rest  any  sue 
gestion  that  OEO  is  to  be  abolished. 

The  President's  comments  on  returning  a 
share  of  federal  income  tax  revenues  to  the 
states  and  cities  were  vague  and.  in  a  sense 
the  outline  for  what  would  be  only  a  pilot 
project.  Yet  the  proposal  could  set  up  the 
machinery  for  a  much  larger  future  program 
and  for  a  major  change  in  American  govern- 
ment. 

Qenerally.  the  President's  proposals,  par- 
ticularly those  on  welfare,  move  in  the  right 
direction,  or  so  it  seems  to  us.  They  attempt 
to  deal  with  domestic  problems  of  the  high- 
est priority.  The  package  is  complex  and 
controversial,  with  elements  drawn  from 
many  sources  in  both  political  parties.  The 
mood  of  the  country  being  what  it  is.  the 
91st  Congress  has  some  extremely  important 
work  to  do  this  year  and  next. 


[Prom  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Aug.  14.  1969 1 
Breaking  the  Welfare  Cycle 
There  was  plenty  of  straight  talk  and 
plain  good  Sense  in  the  welfare  message 
President  Nixon  sent  to  Congress.  It  is  a 
call  for  a  basic  reform  of  the  federal  welfare 
system.  How  much  it  will  cost  is  not  known. 
It  may  be  more  than  Mr.  Nixon  estimates— 
34  bllUon. 

But  the  effort  should  be  supported  bv  the 
American  people  because  it  ts  the  most  hope- 
ful chance  on  the  political  horizon  for  im- 
proving the  existing  welfare  apparatus. 

"The  present  welfare  system."  Mr.  Ni.von 
told  Congress,  "has  failed  us.  It  has  fostered 
family  breakup,  has  provided  very  little  help 
in  many  states,  and  has  even  deepened  de- 
pendency by  all  too  often  making  it  more 
attractive  to  go  on  welfare  than  to  go  to 
work. " 

Mr.  Nixon  proposes  a  new  approach  "that 
will  make  it  more  attractive  to  go  to  woric 
than  to  go  on  welfare,  and  will  establish  a 
nationwide  minimum  pa>-ment  to  dependent 
families  with  children." 

The  basic  income  which  the  program  en- 
visions—to be  paid  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment— would  give  those  families  who  can- 
not  care  for  themselves  enough  to  live  on. 
at  least  for  the  necessities.  Existing  welfare 
payments  vary  greatly  from  state  to  state— 
from  a  high  of  $263  a  month  down  to  $39  a 
month. 

Mr.  Nixon  proposes  that  dependent  fam- 
ilies who  receive  welfare  payments  be  en- 
couraged to  go  to  work  to  earn  more  monev. 
He  would  do  this  by  allowing,  say,  a  family 
of  four  to  earn  up  to  $60  a  month  before 
their  benefits  would  be  reduced. 

Further,  he  proposes  to  extend  welfare 
payments  available  to  the  "working  poor"— 
those  who  now  are  working  but  who  in 
some  cases  are  earning  less  than  nonworkers 
on  welfare  receive. 

The  most  glaring  inequity  In  the  present 
welfare  system,  the  President  maintains.  ;.? 
this  exclusion  of  families  who  are  working 
to  pull  themselves  out  of  poverty. 

His  plan  also  would  eliminate  one  of  the 
most  detrimental  features  of  the  existing 
system— the  poUcy  of  forcing  the  father  out 
of  the  house.  In  more  than  half  the  states, 
families  headed  by  unemployed  men  don't 
qualify  for  pubUc  assistance,  and  in  no  state 
does  a  family  headed  by  a  father  working 
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full  time  receive  help.  But  if  the  father 
leaves,  as  many  do,  the  famUies  become 
eUgible  for  assistance. 

Mr  Nixon's  plan  would  require  all  able- 
bodied  persons  who  accept  welfare  payments 
to  register  for  work  or  Job  training  and  to  ac- 
cept that  work  or  training  when  It  Is  avail- 
able Day  care  centers  will  have  to  be  provided 
to  permit  mothers  of  school-age  children  to 
accept  training  or  work.  The  idea  is  to 
smash  the  cycle  of  poverty  which  entraps 
many  poor  families. 

Benefits  for  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the 
disabled— which  currently  vary  from  $40  to 
8145  a  month  among  the  60  states— also 
would  be  supported  by  a  federal  minimum 

of  $65. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Nixon's  proposal  is  a  hearten- 
inK  new  approach  to  a  problem  which  has 
been  growing  for  three  decades.  We  are  glad 
to  see  Mr.  Nixon's  recognition  of  the  dismal 
failure  of  the  existing  system— a  system 
which  has  seen  welfare  costs  double  since 
I960  and  the  number  of  welfare  recipients 
rise  from  5.8  million  to  more  than  9  million 
during  a  time  of  low  unemployment.  His 
new  approach  is  both  humane  and  practical. 


(From  the  Idaho  Statesman,  Aug.  12.  19691 
A  Bold  Approach  to  Welfare,  Poverty  Ills 
President  Nixon  has  proposed  dramatic 
changes  in  the  nation's  approach  to  welfare 
and  poverty.  His  reform  package  is  strong 
medicine  but  the  shortcomings  of  present 
efforts  call  for  drastic  remedies. 

His  plan  Is  certain  to  receive  an  extensive 
going  over  in  Congress.  But  the  basic  con- 
cepts should  win  approval  as  a  promising 
alternative  to  an  unpopular  system. 

President  Nixon  described  the  present  wel- 
fare system  as  a  failure.  It  displeases  both 
these  on  welfare,  and  taxpayers  who  pay  the 
bills.  In  numbers  assisted  and  costs  it  is 
growing  alarmingly— with  no  prospect  for 
stemming  the  tide. 

Initially  the  cost  of  the  Nixon  plan  would 
be  far  higher  oecause  it  would  give  more 
assistance  to  more  people.  In  the  long  run 
it  should  also  help  more  people  free  them- 
selves from  dependence  on  government  aid. 
The  plan  Involves  far  more  than  welfare 
reform.  About  S2.5  billion  a  year  would  be 
spent  to  give  supplemental  income  to  low- 
income  families  not  now  eligible  for  welfare. 
For  a  family  of  four  with  a  father  earning 
only  $2,000  a  year,  there  would  be  a  $960  a 
•.ear  supplement. 

TlUs  "family  assistance"  plan  is  a  more 
ambitious  anti-poverty  program  than  the 
nation  has  yet  undertaken. 

While  the  concept  is  similar  to  the  "guar- 
anteed income"  idea  Mr.  Nixon  said  it  is  not 
the  same.  The  difference,  he  said,  is  that 
under  a  guaranteed  income  there  would  be 
no  work  requirement. 

Under  his  proposals,  employable  recipients 

would  lose  their  benefits  if  they  refuse  to 

.ccept  training  or  employment.  There  would 

be  an  exception  for  mothers  with  pre-school 

children,  who  would  not  be  required  to  work 

■ntU  the  children  reached  school  age. 

They  would  find  it  easier  to  work  before 

hat  time   through   the  creation  of  an  ex- 

•eusive  system  of  day  care  centers.  The  cen- 

'  ers  could  offer  health  and  nutrition  benefits 

0  children. 

The  Nixon  plan  would  put  a  "floor"  of 
fl.GOO  per  year  under  the  assistance  to  a 
:amily  of  four.  One  state  pays  only  $39  per 
month  and  others,  mostly  in  the  South,  fall 
i>elow  the  $1,600  figure.  Idaiio  wouldn't  be 

1  fleeted  since  a  family  of  four  receives  more 
•-han  $1,600  now  under  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  program. 

Administration  of  the  "family  assistance" 
program  would  be  federalized,  under  the 
Social  Security  administration. 

Perhaps  to  offset  the  questions  that  such 
a  step  will  raise,  the  President  proposed  to 
hand   the   federal  Job  training  programs  to 


the  states.  Presently  there  Is  too  little  co- 
ordination to  the  numerous  federal  pro- 
grams, and  these  are  not  coordinated  with 
state-administered  efforts. 

To  help  more  people  on  welfare  find  jobs 
will  require  an  expansion  of  Job-training,  as 
well  as  better  coordination.  This  the  Presi- 
dent also  proposes. 

The  President  chose  to  offer  a  bold  and 
far-reaching  plan,  rather  than  patchwork 
changes.  His  plan  offers  the  benefits  seen 
In  the  guaranteed  Income  concept,  while 
emphasizing  incentives  and  opportunities 
employment. 

It  would  extend  assistance  to  thousands  of 
low-income  families  In  which  the  head  of 
the  family  works.  The  family  would  be  able 
to  live  better  and  the  children  should  have 
a  better  opportunity. 

Greater  assistance  would  be  provided  to 
people  on  welfare  In  states  where  payment 
levels  are  too  low.  The  concept  of  a  mini- 
mum level  would  be  fairer  to  the  people 
involved,  and  might  help  ease  the  problem 
of  migration  of  poor  from  the  South  to  the 
northern  cities. 

The  concept  of  welfare  dependency  as  a 
temporary  situation  for  people  able  to  work 
would  be  strengthened.  A  work  requirement 
could  be  enforced  only  by  making  job  train- 
ing available,  and  helping  people  to  find  Jobs. 

Present  welfare  and  poverty  problems  stem 
from  a  combination  of  many  factors,  some 
beyond  the  reach  of  changes  in  any  system. 
The  Nixon  plan  Is  no  panacea.  But  it  appears 
to  be  far  more  promising  than  the  present 
unpopular   and   discredited  system. 


program,  Mr.  Nixon  suggested  that  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  concentrate  on 
what  he  called  "its  innovative  role."  In  other 
words,  instead  of  being  another  welfare 
agency,  the  OEO  would  develop  new  pro- 
grams which  would  eventually  be  "spun  off" 
to  existing  agencies.  Details  are  awaited. 

The  President  ventured  into  new  ground 
when  he  proposed  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment share  a  small  portion — $1  billion  a  year 
to  start — of  its  revenue  with  the  states. 

This  has  been  urged  increasingly  of  late 
as  state  and  local  governments  have  come 
under  heavy  financial  pressure  but  this  Is 
the  first  time  a  President  has  endorsed  the 
Idea. 

Revenue-sharing  may  be  an  inevitable  de- 
velopment but  we  find  something  contra- 
dictory in  the  President's  description  of  it  as 
"a  step  toward  the  new  federalism  ...  a 
gesture  of  faith  In  America's  states  and  lo- 
calities and  m  the  principles  of  democratic 
self-government." 

What  the  federal  government  disperses  It 
must  Inevitably  control  In  some  measure  and 
that  seems  to  us  to  mean  more  centraliza- 
tion of  power. 

At  any  rate,  revenue-sharing  will  get  ex- 
tensive debate  before  it  is  finally  wrapped 
up  with  a  lot  of  strings  and  delivered.  Mean- 
while, the  proposal  for  overhauling  welfare 
must  be  debated,  too.  We  hope  that  a  sensi- 
ble plan,  mainly  following  the  President's 
guidelines,  will  emerge. 


(From  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Aug.  11. 

1969) 

Nixon's    Plan    of   Incentives    Could   Mend 

Welfare  Flaws 

President    Nixon's    new    approach    to    the 

problem  of  assisting  poor  people  makes  a  lot 

of  sense. 

•For  the  first  time,"  he  proposed,  "the 
Government  would  recognize  that  It  has  no 
less  of  an  obligation  to  the  working  poor 
than  to  the  nonworking  poor;  and  for  the 
first  time,  benefits  would  be  scaled  In  such  a 
way  that  it  would  always  pay  to  work." 

"This  would  cost  more  money — at  least  at 
the  start.  Not  only  would  the  government  be 
giving  financial  help  to  some  families  not 
now  eligible  for  It,  but  standards  of  assist- 
ance would  be  considerably  raised  in  20 
states. 

The  long  range  benefits,  as  seen  by  the 
President,  would  be  great.  The  plan,  he  said, 
■alms  at  getting  everyone  able  to  work  off 
welfare   rolls  and  onto  payrolls. 

"It  alms  at  ending  the  unfairness  in  a  sys- 
tem that  has  become  unfair  to  the  welfare 
recipient,  unfair  to  the  working  poor  and 
unfair  to  the  taxpayer." 

Those  are  goals  that  everyone  can  applaud. 
The  question  Is:  Will  the  specifics  of  the 
plan  bring  about  the  desired  results? 

Only  time  and  experience  will  bring  the 
answers.  But  experience  has  shown  all  kinds 
of  flaws  In  the  present  jerry-built  welfare 
system.  Drastic  changes  are  certainly  called 
for. 

Mr.  Nixon  spotlighted  one  of  the  worst  de- 
fects when   he  pointed  out  that: 

"The  present  system  often  makes  It  pos- 
sible to  receive  more  money  on  welfare  than 
on  a  low-paying  job.  This  creates  an  incen- 
tive not  to  work;  it  is  also  unfair  to  the 
working  poor.  It  is  morally  wrong  for  a  fam- 
ily that  is  working  to  try  to  make  ends  meet 
to  receive  less  than  the  family  across  the 
street  on  welfare." 

So  his  plan  would  call  for  some  help  to 
the  working  poor  and  financial  incentives 
to  non-workers  to  get  Jobs,  if  they  possibly 
can.  To  help  them  quaUfy  for  employment, 
there  would  be  more  Job  training.  To  enable 
mothers  to  take  jobs,  there  would  be  a  major 
expansion  of  day-care  centers. 

Along  with   the   overhaul  of   the  welfare 


[Prom  the  Buffalo  Evening  News.  Aug.   11, 
1969) 
New   Hope   on    Welfare 
With  his  sweeping  welfare  proposals.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  acted  with  refreshing  bold- 
ness to  reshape  and  revitalize  a  35-yeaj-old 
patchwork  system  that  today  satisfies  no  one. 
Broadly    speaking,    the    Nixon    proposals 
thrust  to  the  heart  of  the  welfare  mess.  By 
realistically  combining  a  compassionate  na- 
tional income  floor  with  work  incentives  and 
requirements,  the  plan  could  help  end  the 
cycle  of  dependency  for  the  poor  themselves 
and  reduce  the  resentments  generated  among 
the  taxpayers. 

The  recommended  national  family  assist- 
ance plan  would  for  the  first  time  Insure  that 
no  family  of  four  anywhere  in  America  need 
live  on  less  than  $1600  a  year,  or  $133  a 
month.  This  would  help  to  correct  the 
patently  unjust  state-by-state  efforts,  where 
monthlv  pavments  to  such  families  range 
from  New  Jersey's  $269  to  Mississippi's  $39. 

An  especlallv  appealing  part  of  the  Nixon 
package  is  its  great  emphasis  on  work  incen- 
tives The  proposals  would  not  only  encour- 
age welfare  recipients  to  gain  needed  train- 
ing and  become  productive  workers  through 
a  system  of  financial  Inducements,  child -care 
centers  and  training  programs:  they  would 
for  the  first  time,  nationally,  give  family 
assistance  supplements  to  poor  families  al- 
ready working. 

Thus  the  incentives  would  always  make 
It  "pay 'to  work"  as  well  as  encourage  fami- 
lies to'  stav  together— contrary  to  two  of  the 
most  grievous  drawbacks  of  the  exlstmg 
system. 

Congress,  however,  should  read  very  care- 
fullv  the  countless  details  BtlU  to  come,  with 
respect  to  the  proposals  on  mi^noower  train- 
ing and  on  the  requirement  that  mothers  of 
children  above  pre-school  age  must  accept 
suitable  Jobs  or  training  If  able  to.  WhUe 
this  should  be  encouraged,  an  ironclad  re- 
quirement that  all  head-of-householrt 
mothers  of  chUdren  still  only  six  or  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age  must  work,  strikes  us  as 
excessively  authoritarian. 

And  the  President's  very  concept  of  a  work 
requirement  as  a  condiUon  for  getting  in- 
come aid.  while  appropriate  as  a  prod  to 
adult  malingerers.  sUU  offers  no  betteran- 
swer  than  ever  to  the  old  question:  What 
about  the  children  of  those  who  could  work 
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but  won't?  Aid  yet  the  work  mandate,  which 
separates  his  proposal  from  a  fully  guaran- 
teed annual-lbcome  plan,  could  prove  a  key 
element  In  wtnnlng  acceptance  In  Congress 
for  this  revolutionary  restructuring. 

The  foiurtH  part  of  the  Nixon  package 
would  eetoblteh  for  the  first  time  a  long- 
overdue  systein  of  federal  revenue  sharing 
with  the  state*.  If  the  sharing  formula  treats 
fairly  thoee  skates  that  have  done  most  to 
help  themselvts,  It  seems  eminently  accept- 
able. 

While  the  Itesidenfs  proposals  are  inno- 
vative In  concfept.  and  the  funding  ($4.5  bil- 
lion the  first  year)  seems  substantial  the 
Impact  on  Neur  York  State  is  disappointingly 
modest.  Thus,  the  estimated  New  York  share 
of  8161  mUllor  means  that  a  state  with  some 
9  per  cent  of  the  national  population— and 
one  of  the  big  jest  welfare  problems  of  any— 
gets  less  than  4  per  cent  of  this  outlay. 

One  obvloua  flaw  which  tends  to  produce 
this  effect  Is  Ihe  plan's  apparent  failure  to 


give  any  heed  at  all  to  regional  differences 
in  living  costs.  Thus  while  Mr.  Nixon  rightly 
deplores  the  gross  disparity  in  present  wel- 
fare payments  and  declares  that  no  child  is 
■  worth"  more  :n  one  state  than  another  his 
very  equating  of  federal  dollar  payments  will 
make  a  child  worth"  more  In  a  state  where 
U  'f.9?®*P*''  «  live  than  in  one  like  New 
_7°''K5**"^  a  lollar  does  not  stretch  as  far. 
in  fifehting  for  equity  for  states  like  ours,  it 
will  certainly  b  shoove  oiu-  congressional  dele- 
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cal  rigidity  by  maintaining  flexibility.  There 
Is  much  in  this  plan  that  is  olTenslve  to 
orthodox  Republicanism. 

This  newspaper  over  the  years  has  sup- 
ported the  good,  old  fashioned  philosophy 
that  man  is  improved  when  he  works  for  his 
bread  and  debased  when  he  lives  off  of 
welfare  doles.  Our  inlUal  reaction,  therefore 
to  the  idea  of  an  Income  floor  was  negative 

But  second  thoughts  rushed  In,  prompted 
by  the  balance  Mr.  Nixon  so  carefully  wove 
Into  his  proposals.  Basic  philosophies  some- 
times have  to  bend  .to  realities. 

There  are  several  realities  that  cannot  be 
Ignored.  The  first  reality  is  that  the  present 
welfare  system  is  a  flrst-clase  mess.  Dole  rolls 
are  lengthening  rapidly  even  In  this  period 
of  high  productivity  and  prosperity  The  sys- 
tem encourages  the  breakup  of  poverty  level 
homes  and  discourages  work  by  welfare  re- 
cipients. Its  unevenness  contributes  to  the 
serious  problems  of  the  metropolitan  states 
And  Its  funds  too  often  flow  directly  down 
the  drain  and  its  costs  stagger  governments. 
At  least  Mr.  Nixon  has  put  forth  a  new 
approach,  one  that  closely  couples  work  In- 
centives and  Job  training  to  welfare  pay- 
ments. And,  unlike  the  present  system  it 
allows  the  man  of  the  house  to  sUy  at  home 
keep  his  family  together,  and  try  to  work  his 
way  out  of  the  poverty  cycle. 

Another  reality  Is  that  the  economy  of  the 
poorer  states,  like  South  Carolina,  will  almost 
surely  benefit  from  an  income  floor.  The  low- 
er levels  of  humanity  will  be  lifted  up  re- 
lieving somewhat  the  social  and  economic 
drag. 

Still,  the  $4  billion  extra  cost  of  the  Nixon 
plan  Is  worrisome  and  details  have  not  yet 
been  spelled  out  Judgment  must  be  reserved 
until  Congress  begins  debate  on  these  pro- 
posals. Stiff  congressional  opposition  Is  as- 
sured and  the  Nixon  plan  will  have  to  pass 
a  stern  test. 

It  is  sufficient  at  this  early  stage  simply  to 
give  the  President  an  "A"  for  effort.  Right  or 
wrong,  he  has  shown  the  courage  to  try  some- 
thing different. 
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lems.  It  is  exactly  the  opposite— concentra. 
tion  in  Washington  of  the  nation's  flsctl 
resourcw^that  for  so  long  has  deprived  The 
states  of  an  active  role  In  the  fight  aealnit 
contemporary  urban  and  suburban  m^adieV 

T^,?^"^P*''"**'""y  '^^  «°''»°?  these  nfs 
shifted  to  state  and  local  officials,  the  Renerai 
public  will  be  permitted  an  lncreLlnK?v 
decUive  part  in  the  administration  of  local 
agencies.  The  President's  proposal,  in  short 
seeks  to  return  government  to  the  people' 
Briefly,  the  revenue  sharing  package  woviid' 
Restore,  by  1975,  up  to  $5  billion  to  th« 
states.  The  size  of  the  total  funds  to  be 
shared  would  be  a  flxed  percentage  of  per! 
sonal  taxable  Income  annually  in  each  stat« 
For  fiscal  1971  it  would  be  one  third  of  one 
per  cent;  and  it  would  rise  each  year  to  a 
regular  constant  figure. 

Provide  funds  among  the  50  states  from 
allocations  based  on  each  state's  share  of 
the  naUonal  population.  As  an  incentive  to 
expand  Its  own  Ux  resources,  a  stote  whose 
revenue  effort  is  above  the  national  averaee 
would  get  a  bonus  above  its  basic  per  capita 
portion  of  revenue  sharing. 

Establish  a  set  formula  for  the  amount 
states  must  share  with  local  government 
units.  A  local  government's  share  would  be 
based  on  Its  proportion  of  total  local  gov- 
ernment  revenue  raised  In  the  state. 

Mr.  Nixon's  proposal  is  the  third  segment 
of  his  "new  federalism"  program  which  he 
launched  last  week  in  recommending  sweep- 
ing  overhaul  of  the  welfare  structure  By 
narrowing  the  gap  between  the  people  and 
the  institutions  dealing  with  their  problems 
the  chief  executive  has  made  good  on  his 
promise  to  restore  strength  and  vigor  to  local 
government. 

Whether  or  not  the  Congress  shares  the 
President's  confidence  In  the  abiuty  of  the 
people  to  govern  themselves  wisely  and  =hare 
in  the  control  of  their  own  destinies  re- 
niains  to  be  seen. 
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IProm  the  Nashville  Banner.  Aug.  14,  1969 1 
NntON  Plan  Would  Retttrn  States' 

RESPONSmnJTY 

The  emphasis  these  days  is  on  being  as 
candid  as  one  possibly  can  be:  to  "tell  it  like 
It  is,"  as  the  saying  goes.  President  Nixon 
obviously  concurs  with  that  sentiment  be- 
cause In  his  statement  Wednesday  on  pro- 
posed federal  revenue  sharing  with  the  states 
he  told  it  bluntly.  HU  words  were  strikingly 
clear,  and  powerful  In  their  intent.  They  re- 
quire no  elaboration. 

••In  the  last  five  years  the  federal  govern- 
ment enacted  scores  of  new  federal  pro- 
grams: it  added  tens  of  thousands  of  new 
employes  to  the  federal  payrolls:  it  spent 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in  new  funds  to 
heal  the  grave  social  ills  of  rural  and  urban 
America  .  .  .  Yet  despite  the  enormous  fed- 
eral commitment  in  new  men.  new  ideas  and 
new  dollars  from  Washington,  it  was  during 
this  very  period  in  our  history  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  deepened  rapidly  into 
crisis."  r      y         "^ 

The  crises  that  confront  all  of  America's 
state  governments  are  the  products  of  highly 
complex  social,  political  and  economic  ills 
As  John  A.  Volpe,  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, pointed  out  on  this  page  yesterday,  the 
nations  cities  are  faced  with  strangulation 
unless  the  federal  government  begins  to 
Chanel  tax  revenues  back  to  state  and  local 
governments  so  that  they,  in  turn,  can  come 
to  grips  with  the  problems  that  directly  con- 
front them. 

Mr.  Nixon's  analysis  of  the  dire  situation 
faced  by  state  and  local  government  is  re- 
freshingly perceptive.  The  President  visual- 
izes his  revenue  sharing  proposition  as  pro- 
viding "encouragement  and  the  necessary 
resources  for  local  and  state  officials  to  ex- 
ercise leadership  in  solving  their  own  prob- 


APPALLING  NEWS  THAT  GOVERN- 
MENT OP  IRAN  HAS  DECIDED  TO 
RE-LEGALIZE  OPIUM  PRODUC- 
TION 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  t 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ad- 
dressing myself  today  to  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  last  Sunday's  edition  of  the 
Evening  Star  concerning  the  appalling 
and  disturbing  news  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran  has  decided  to  re-legalize 
opium  production. 

Such  a  decision  by  a  goverrunent  with 
strong  ties  to  the  United  States  is  most 
regrettable.  As  a  direct  consequence,  il- 
licit heroin  traffic  in  the  United  States 
will  most  assuredly  increase  and,  with 
it,  increasing  instances  of  crime.  The 
resumption  of  opium  production  cultiva- 
tion in  Iran  will  also  seriously  impede 
the  effort  of  this  country  and  other 
friendly  nations  to  minimize  the  illicit 
trade  in  opiates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  I  insert  the  Sunday  Star  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Misery  Trade,"  after 
which  I  will  conclude  with  a  few  further 
observations : 

The  Misery  Trade 
Turkey's  decision  to  halt  legal  production 
of  opium  is  as  welcome  as  Iran's  move  earlier 
this  year  to  restart  poppy  cultivation  after  a 
13-year  ban  is  regrettable. 

The  Iranians,  who  had  managed  to  reduce 
their  number  of  opium  addicts  from  more 
than  1.5  million  to  400,000,  are  going  back 
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into  business  because  prohibition  resulted  in 
an  annual  revenue  loss  of  »6  million,  a  yearly 
outflow  of  US  million  in  gold  (the  medium 
of  exchange  in  this  nefarious  trade)  and  the 
flooding  of  the  country  with  smuggled  Tur- 
kish and  Afghan  opium. 

But  the  mass  of  Eastern  Mediterranean 
opium— from  which  "hard"  drugs  such  as 
beroln  and  morphine  are  derived — is  not  in- 
tended for  the  local  market.  Its  final  destina- 
tion after  refining  in  France  and  trans-ship- 
ment through  Italy,  is  where  the  opulent 
users  are:  Right  here  In  the  United  States. 
The  latest  figures,  furnished  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Customs,  are  frightening.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  more  heroin  was 
BeUed  in  New  Tork  City  alone  than  in  the 
entire  nation  the  previous  year. 

The  smuggling  of  hashish,  a  concentrated 
form  of  marijuana,  was  up  325  percent.  The 
amount  of  confiscated  cocaine— an  alkaloid 
derivative  of  the  coca  leaf— more  than  dou- 
bled during  the  year. 

Earlier  this  year.  John  E.  Ingersoll,  direc- 
tor of  the  Justice  Department's  new  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  reported 
that  drug-abuse  arrests  had  increased  774 
percent  over  the  past  eight  years. 

These  are  not  statistics  of  little  con- 
sequence, nor  are  they  likely  to  be  unrelated 
to  last  year's  16  percent  Increase  In  U.S. 
crime. 

Tlie  1961  United  Nations  narcotics  con- 
vention permits  Turkey,  Iran,  India,  Laos, 
North  Vietnam.  Burma  and  Yugoslavia  to 
export  opium  for  medical  use.  But  Illegal 
production  Invariably  has  accompanied  reg- 
ulated growing.  With  synthetic  substitutes 
rapidly  replacing  opium  derivatives  in  mod- 
ern medicine,  there  clearly  Is  reason  for  revi- 
sion of  the  convention  In  the  direction  of 
more  restrictions. 

Turkish  growers  and  Premier  Suleyman 
DenUrel's  government  will  be  partially  com- 
pensated for  the  lost  revenues  of  the  legal 
opium  trade  by  $12.6  million  in  U.S.  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  over  the  next 
five  years.  Since  American  society  Is  the 
big  loser  from  smuggled  opium,  this  arrange- 
ment makes  sense. 

Iran  said  earlier  this  year  that  its  deci- 
sion to  re-legallze  opium  production  was 
"provisional."  Now  that  Turkey  has  banned 
production,  Iran  ought  to  reconsider  its 
position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Iran  has  been  experienc- 
ing economic  and  social  problems  result- 
ing from  its  ban  on  opium  production. 
Smuggled  opium  from  neighboring  coun- 
tries, such  as  Afghanistan  and  Turkey, 
who  did  not  follow  Iran's  example,  caused 
the  incresise  of  opium  addiction  and  a 
heavy  drain  on  the  gold  supply.  The  ban 
since  its  institution  in  1955,  has  meant 
an  annual  revenue  loss  of  $6  million 
which  has  not  been  adequately  compen- 
sated for  by  foreign  assistance  programs. 
All  these  factors  have  inhibited  the  coun- 
try's development.  And  in  the  opinion 
of  Iranian  officials,  the  present  situation 
negates  the  objectives  of  the  opium  ban. 

To  alleviate  their  situation  Iran  re- 
legalized  the  cultivation  of  opium.  Plac- 
ing the  production  under  strict  govern- 
mental control,  the  government  will  only 
allow  for  the  cultivation  of  enough  opium 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Iran.  Exportation 
and  illegal  distribution  is  guarded 
against  and  offenders  face  severe 
punishment. 

However,  contrary  to  the  Iranian  in- 
tent, production  means  overproduction. 
The  overestimate  of  the  need  of  the  coun- 
try In  order  to  meet  the  need  of  the 
country  is  the  usual  result  of  such  pro- 
grams. This  is  compounded  by  the  im- 


controllable  possibilities  to  sow  more 
than  is  allowed  and  to  sell  their  surplus 
on  the  black  market. 

And  the  excessive  amount  of  poppy 
harvested  leads,  in  spite  of  governmental 
control,  to  divergent  and  illicit  disposal. 
In  fact,  prior  to  the  1955  ban,  the  pro- 
duction of  opium  in  Iran  wsis  not  eco- 
nomically worthwhile  unless  part  of  the 
harvest  was  exported  and  exported  into 
the  black  market. 

Another  fsuitor  that  indicates  that  aa 
illicit  traffic  of  Iranian  opium  would  de- 
velop is  the  accessibility  and  'ower  price 
than  that  of  Southeast  Asian  and  the 
higher  quality— It  has  a  12-  to  14-percent 
morphine  content  as  compared  with  the 
normal  10  percent. 

While  recognizing  Iran's  right  to  re- 
sume opium  poppy  cultivation,  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  circumstances  that 
led  them  to  this  course  of  action,  and 
respectful  of  their  genuine  attempt  to 
control  production,  it  must  be  stated  that 
the  ad'vlsability  of  this  course  of  action 
is  dubious.  Resumption  of  opium  cultiva- 
tion will  not  be  of  benefit  to  Iran  nor  to 
other  nations  of  the  world  which  have 
problems  of  drug  abuse.  It  will  serve  only 
to  aggravate  the  problem  it  is  intended 
to  solve. 

So,  in  view  of  Turkey's  decision  to  halt 
the  production  of  opium  and  In  accord- 
ance with  Iran's  resolve  to  eliminate  the 
"misery  trade,"  the  United  States  should 
request  Iran  to  resume  its  policy  of  non- 
production  with  the  same  compensation 
arrangements  of  technical  and  financial 
assistance  extended  to  Turkey. 


ord  in  this  Chamber  clearly  shows  that 
I  generally  support  economy  measures. 

But  I  have  a  strong  belief  that  this 
Nation  should  not  forsake  its  cultural 
talent.  Those  here  who  do  not  see  it 
that  way  are  probably  bored  by  now  at 
being  told  how  handsomely  other  coun- 
tries support  their  arts  and  native  cul- 
ture. 

But  it  is  true,  and  I  feel  we  should 
have  some  strong  goverxmiental  recogni- 
tion of  any  of  our  art  forms  deemed 
worthy  by  the  Coimcil  on  the  Arts. 

Since  this  is  such  a  sensitive  matter,  I 
am  more  than  pleased  that  the  President 
has  selected  such  an  eminent  person  as 
Miss  Hanks  to  head  this  program.  I  trust 
her  judgment,  and  I  know  that  she  will 
perform  admirably  in  her  role  as  arbiter 
of  the  Government's  relationship  to  cul- 
ture in  this  highly  creative  land  of  ours. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MISS  NANCY 
HANKS  AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  ARTS 

(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
join  those  observers  who  have  already 
commented  with  favor  on  President 
Nixon's  appointment  of  Miss  Nancy 
Hanks  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Coimcil  of  the  Arts.  Her  outstanding 
record  as  president  of  the  Associated 
Council  of  the  Arts  certainly  qualifies 
her  for  this  highly  important  Govern- 
ment post. 

The  meagerly  funded  programs  com- 
ing under  the  aegis  of  the  Council  have 
already  suffered  a  slowdown  due  to  the 
prolonged  vsuiancy  in  the  chairmanship. 
Thus.  President  Nixon's  appointment 
can  be  hailed  not  only  for  the  quality  of 
Miss  Hanks'  expertise,  but  with  a  sense 
of  relief  that  the  work  of  the  National 
Council  can  now  proceed. 

All  over  the  country,  cultural  projects 
which  have  been  awaiting  a  little 
financial  help  from  the  National  Covmcil 
can  hopefully  breathe  a  small  sigh  of 
relief  that  perhaps  action  is  now  on  the 
way. 

Not  all  of  the  petitioners  will  gain 
their  grants,  of  course,  but  those  that 
do  will  at  least  be  able  to  move  some 
steps  forward. 

I  am  aware  of  the  requirements  for 
budgetary  restraint,  and  my  voting  rec- 


A  DEDICATION  TO  THE  FIRST  LADY 
OF  BEAUTIFICATION 

(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  > 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  August  recess  I  had  the  great 
honor  and  privilege  as  the  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  of  the  First  Congres- 
sional— Redwood  Empire — District  of 
California,  to  host  the  dedication  of  a 
beautiful  grove  of  majestic  redwood  trees 
in  the  Redwood  National  Park  to  our 
"First  Lady  of  Beautification"— Mrs. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

As  reported  in  the  national  news 
media,  this  historic  and  momentous 
event  was  presided  over  by  President 
Nixon,  who  was  accompanied  to  the 
north  coast  area  of  California  by  his 
wife  and  family.  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson,  their  daughters  and  their  hus- 
bands, and  a  host  of  prominent  Federal 
and  State  officials. 

Certainly,  this  was  a  great  moment  in 
history  and  a  proud  day  for  the  people  in 
Redwood  Country,  Humboldt  County, 
and  all  Americans,  as  President  Nixon 
and  former  President  Johnson  stood  to- 
gether to  place  in  perpetuity  the  site 
originally  selected  by  the  National  Park 
Service  to  officially  dedicate  the  Redwood 
National  Park.  This  specific  grove  was 
the  site  of  the  dedication  ceremony  and 
address  delivered  by  Mrs.  Johnson  in 
November  of  1968. 

From  the  time  Air  Force  1  landed  at 
the  Eureka-Arcata  Airport  until,  several 
hours  later,  it  rose  and  disappeared  from 
view  on  its  return  trip  to  San  Clemente. 
I  was  constantly  reminded  that  here  was 
a  living  example  of  President  Nixon  fol- 
lowing through  on  his  innaugural  theme 
of  bringing  this  Nation  together  again." 
This  "family  gathering"  in  the  red- 
woods was  more  than  just  a  gathering  of 
first    families — it    was    also    a    "family 
gathering"  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
officials:  of  prominent  and  respected  con- 
servationists; of  leaders  in  business  and 
the   redwood   industry:    and   of   people 
from  all  stations  and  walks  of  life  who 
want  more  than  anything  else  to  witness 
Americans    going    "forward    together" 
once  again. 
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Surely,  tog(  themess  was  the  theme  on 
this  moment  )us  occasion  as  President 
Nixon  opened  his  remarks  by  saying: 

We  are  here  today  to  dedicate  this  magnlfl- 
cent  Redwood  JBrove  to  Mrs.  Johnson  under 
her    name — th^   Lady   Bird    Johnson    Grove 


September  4, 


1969 


But  also  we  re  h  ere.  It  happens  by  coincidence, 
on  another  dar.  It  happens  that  President 
Johnson  and  I  have  several  things  In  com- 
mon: We  both  were  born  In  small  towns:  we 
both  served  In  :he  House:  we  both  served  In 
the  Senate  of  the  U.S.:  we  both  served  as 
Vice  President:  we  both  served  as  President 
of  the  United  S  tates.  And,  we  both  are  very 
fact  that  we  married  above 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  Nixon. 


fortunate  In  th  s 
ourselves  in  Mri . 
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Mr 
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rHE   Tomorrows" — Dedica- 

LADY  op  BEATmriCATION 

mist  unforgettable  memories 
walking  through   the  red- 


by  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson 
Nixon  on  July  30.  And 
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press   tried   to  cover  their  excitement   with 
nonchalance.  It  really  didn't  work. 

Then  a  trickle  of  people  began  to  arrive, 
the  vanguard  of  more  than  500  Invited 
guests,  including  the  children  of  Crick  and 
the  Humboldt  County  a  Cappela  choir.  By 
1:30  the  crowd  has  congregated  about  the 
rustic  podium.  People  talked  In  excited  but 
muted  tones,  and  they  patiently  waited. 

.  .  Seeing  the  lovely  shafts  of  light  fil- 
tering through  the  trees  so  far  above.  Peel- 
ing the  majesty  and  silence  of  that  forest, 
and  watching  a  salmon  rise  In  one  of  those 
swift  streams.  .  .  ." 

And  they  waited.  They  heard  snatches  of 
transmitted  messages:  "The  plane  has  been 
airborne  for  an  hour  now  ..."  And  each  per- 
son in  his  mind  saw  Air  Force  One  winging 
northward.  "They've  landed  at  Areata  .  .  ." 
And  everyone  heard  the  cheers  of  10,000 
voices  as  the  presidential  party  stepped  from 
its  silver  Jet  and  walked  to  the  green  Marine 
Helicopters.  "They're  driving  through 
Orick  ."   And   everyone   saw  the   waving 

residents  as  the  caravan  drove  northward 
on  Highway  101.  "They're  here."  And  the 
crowd  grew  silent,  expectant.  First  come  the 
White  House  Press  Corps,  hastily  trying  to 
set  up  its  equipment  before  the  President  ar- 
rived. One  could  hear  voices  speaking  with 
German  and  French  accents  as  the  newsman 
jostled  for  position. 

Then  almost  suddenly,  the  party  appeared 
The  two  presidents  and  their  wives  led  the 
contingent.  Most  everyone's  eves  were  on 
them,  but  It  seemed  that  everyone  also  tried 
to  search  out  the  other  members  of  the 
party— Governor  Ronald  Reagan,  the  Rev 
Billy  Graham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Elsen- 
hower. Major  and  Mrs.  Charles  Robb  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Pat  Nugent,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Walter  Hlckel.  But  In  their  search- 
ing they  also  saw  Sen.  George  Murphy  and 
Congressmen  Don  Clausen  and  Hale  Boggs 

President  Nixon  looked  as  the  crowd  ex- 
pected: neatly  dressed  In  blue,  taking  casual 
steps,  but  his  face  rather  flushed.  Mrs.  Nixon 
wore  an  oS-white  plaid  suit,  with  her  almost 
perpetual  smile.  Lady  Bird  was  dressed  In  a 
two-piece  yellow  suit  with  a  yellow  and 
blue  silk  scarf.  Mr.  Johnson,  wearing  a  grey 
suit  looked  greyer  than  ever,  while  Gov 
Reagan  looked  more  tanned  than  ever 

Secretary  Hlckel  In  Introducing  the  honored 
guests  said  that  being  there  In  that  capacity 
was  a  personal  honor.  In  giving  the  invoca- 
tion the  Rev.  Billy  Graham  equated  the 
grove  to  a  "great  cathedral  under  the  sky  " 
Gov.  Reagan  said  the  dedication  of  the  Lady 
Bird  Redwood  Grove  was  a  step  "in  saving 
the  spirit  of  America."  Congressman  Don 
Clausen  regarded  Mrs.  Johnson  as  the  "First 
Lady  of  Beautlflcatlon." 

But  the  program  belonged  to  President 
Nixon  and  Mrs.  Johnson.  The  President  In 
his  brief  presentation  alluded  to  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  whose  love  for  the  out- 
doors helped  create  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem. "Roosevelt  always  received  strength 
from  going  to  the  outdoors."  he  said,  adding 
however,  that  he  "didn't  go  that  far.  I  don't 
even  own  a  surf  board." 

He  said  that  a  great  grove  such  as  the  one 
being  dedicated  today  offered  a  solitude  "to 
a  president— to  any— so  he  he  may  get  away 
from  his  everyday  tasks." 

Mrs.  Johnson  stated  simply  In  acknowledg- 
ing the  honor  that  "today  was  a  day  to 
treasure  always.  ..."  that  these  trees  would 
be  here  for  all  the  tomorrows. 

Concurring,  President  Johnson  regarded 
the  ceremony  as  "A  day  to  always  cherish 
and  always  remember."  He  said  that  we  all 
have  a  stake  in  this  grove,  "and  the  same 
love  and  feeling  that  Is  going  Into  these  trees 
belong  to  our  children  and  our  grandchil- 
dren." Concluding,  he  turned  to  President 
Nixon  and  said.  "I  am  sure  what  we  want  to 
insure  more  than  anything  In  this  world  Is 
peace  throughout  this  world." 
The  President  then  signed  the  proclama- 


tion that  dedicated  the  grove  to  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  and  then  led  the  crowd  in  two 
choruses  of  "Happy  Birthday"  to  President 
Johnson,  who  on  that  day  turned  61  ^nd 
then  they  were  gone,  almost  as  quickly  as 
they  arrived.  The  ceremony  lasted  about  an 
hour.  The  grove  waa  almost  deserted  bv 
5  p.m.  ' 

Yet,  in  retrospect,  it  was  the  little  things 
that  may  stick  In  people's  minds  also  The 
group  of  people  that  waited  patiently  from 
1  p.m.  until  the  President's  arrival  at  3-30 
the  children  who  sat  In  front  of  the  podium 
scarcely  taking  their  eyes  off  the  history 
that  was  being  made  ... 

There  were  the  secret  service  men,  whose 
unsmiling  faces  and  aU-seelng  eyes,  stood 
about  In  the  crowd,  never  relaxing  even  ciur- 
ing  the  Invocation  and  the  lighter  moments 
of  the  ceremony.  Then  there  were  the  multi- 
tudes of  silent  phones  hidden  In  the  under- 
brush, but  constantly  being  monitored;  and 
the  military  aide  who  throughout  the  event 
brought  notes  scrawled  on  scraps  of  white 
paper  to  the  President  who  quickly  scanned 
them  and  stuck  them  In  his  pocket. 

But  what  seemed  most  rewarding  was  that 
when  the  two  presidents  and  their  wives 
gazed  out  Into  the  crowd,  It  seemed  as  though 
they  were  smiling  and  waving  right  at  you 
and  you  were  suddenly  not  Just  a  face  in  a 
sea  of  faces. 

When  It  was  over,  people  watched  the  presi- 
dential party  leave  aown  the  sawdust-covered 
path.  And  when  it  was  out  of  sight  they 
turned  their  eyes  to  the  towering  trees  above 
them. 

■'.  .  .  all  our  problems  seemed  to  fall  into 
perspective  and  I  think  everyone  of  us  walked 
out  more  serene  and  happier." — Lady  Bird 
Johnson,  July  30,  1969. 


[From   the   Humboldt   Times-Standard. 

Aug.  28,   1969] 

Friendly  Greeting — Airport  Mobbed 

(By  John  A.  Read) 

"It  was  worth  taking  a  half  day  off  with- 
out pay,"  said  one. 

"It  was  worth  waiting  a  week  for,"  said 
another. 

"Nixon's  my  man,"  said  a  third. 

That,  generally,  was  the  feeling  of  a  good 
portion  of  the  estimated  10.000-plus  specta- 
tors who  Journeyed  yesterday  to  visit  the 
airport  In  McKlnleyvllle  at  Its  most  historic 
time:  the  combined  visit  of  President  and 
Mrs.  Nixon,  former  President  and  Mrs.  John- 
son. Governor  Ronald  Reagan,  and  other  dig- 
nitarles  who  came  to  dedicate  the  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  Memorial  Grove. 

Some  were  disappointed,  because  the  sound 
system  failed  to  bring  President  Nixon's  and 
Johnson's  speeches  to  them  as  they  waited 
in  the  back  rows.  Even  more  probably  were 
not  able  to  see  much  of  President  Nixon  and 
his  party,  because  Mr.  Nixon  stood  only  on  a 
baggage  carrier  a  few  feet  above  the  crowd 


I    WAS    THERE 

But  for  those  who  were  able  to  view  the 
tanned  President  from  close  range  and  for 
those  who  could  have  physically  reached  out 
and  touched  the  smiling  wrinkles  In  former 
President  Johnsons  brow,  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
concern  of  flocks  of  secret  service  men. 
Wednesday  will  be  a  day  they  will  always 
remember.  Wednesday's  pictures  will  be 
shown  to  children  and  grandchildren,  and 
those  who  took  them  will  remark.  "I  was 
there." 

There  were  many  reasons  why  the  people 
came,  and  In  truth,  there  was  something  for 
everybody  at  the  well-planned  event.  Some 
came  early,  so  early  in  fact  that  they  slept 
overnight  In  nearby  campers.  They  wanted 
to  be  the  front  liners  on  the  chance  that  Mr. 
Nixon  and  the  Presidential  party  might  stop 
and  shake  their  hands.  Some  were  not  dis- 
appointed. 

Some  came  because  they  had  never  seen 
a  president.  One  lady  of  68,  and  another  of 
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73  looked  forward  to  the  visit,  as  they  had 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  see  the  coun- 
try's leader.  "It's  fine."  one  of  them  said. 

Some  were  there  because  they  couldn't 
resist  the  occasion  of  two  presidents,  plus  a 
host  of  other  dignitaries.  In  one  place  at  the 
same  time.  As  some  of  them  commented, 
•I  don't  believe  it  has  ever  happened  before." 
All  agreed  the  visit  would  bring  great  pub- 
licity to  Humboldt  County. 

But  the  Presidential  parly  was  not  always 
the  object  of  the  greatest  Interest  to  some  of 
the  spectators.  Some  cared  less  about  the 
President,  preferring  to  see  such  sights  as 
Air  Force  One,  the  Presidential  plane,  and 
Marine  One.  the  Presidential  helicopter.  As 
one  man  put  It.  "I'd  rather  shoot  49  feet  of 
film  of  Air  Force  One.  and  one  foot  of  the 
President."  Still  others  came  only  to  see  the 
Bev  Billv  Graham.  Of  him,  one  woman  com- 
mented that  he  looked  older  than  on  tele- 
vision." 

Apparently,  most  of  those  who  came  were 
from  the  local  area,  including  Eureka,  Ar- 
eata. McKinleyville,  Hoopa,  Fortuna,  Ulo 
Dell,  and  other  towns  in  the  county.  Some 
were  out-of-county  but  vacationing  here, 
like  the  couple  who  discovered  that  the  lure 
of  two  presidents  was  greater  than  the  pros- 
pect of  good  fishing  on  the  Klamath.  This 
particular  couple  has  been  vacationing  in 
the  redwoods  for  40  years,  but  apparently 
prefers  living  in  San  Francisco. 

The  ones  who  came  early,  came  prepared. 
They  brought  picnic  lunches  and  chairs  and 
were  ready  to  stay  all  day  If  possible.  Those 
who  stayed  on  until  President  Nixon  returned 
from  the  dedication  did  end  up  staying  until 
5:30,  making  It  a  toss-up  as  to  who  was  more 
tired:  the  crowd  observing,  or  the  literal 
crowd  controUlng  the  crowd— the  Humboldt 
Sheriff's  deputies,  the  California  Highway 
Patrol,  the  Secret  Service,  and  the  numerous 
other  police  departments  which  sent  men  to 
aid  in  the  visit. 

Those  who  didn't  come  early  found  they 
had  to  park  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
airport  terminal,  as  a  thousand  people  had 
gathered  by  11:30  Wednesday  morning.  That 
number  quickly  Increased  to  nearly  5,000  by 
1-30  p.m.  and  doubled  again  by  the  time 
Air  Force  One  taxied  down  the  runway  close 
to  3  o'clock. 

IT'S    COMING 

Shouts  of  "It's  conung!"  greeted  the  modi- 
fled  Boeing  707  which  is  the  plush  Presiden- 
tial Jet,  and  a  cheer  went  up  from  the  weary, 
though  patient  crowd.  There  had  been  some 
activity  to  watch  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nixon,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John- 
son, such  as  Air  West  Jets  landing  and  taking 
off,  the  scurrying  of  the  Presidential  hell- 
copters  as  they  were  brought  out  of  the 
hangars,  placed  In  position,  and  given  one 
last  dusting  for  appearance's  sake,  and  even 
a  car  fire.  But  It  was  still  a  welcome  sight 
when  first  the  Air  California  chartered  press 
plane,  then  the  big  blue  and  white  bird 
bearing  the  Presidential  seal,  and  the  Ameri- 
can flag  on  Its  tall,  touched  the  pavement 
near  the  brown,  grassy  fields  of  the  Eureka- 
Arcata  airport. 

The  reception  was  overwhelming  from  a 
public  relations  standpoint.  The  well-engi- 
neered airport  rally  went  off  beautifully, 
supported  by  both  those  who  poUtlcally  sup- 
port the  President  looked  on  quietly  without 
demonstration,  and  those  who  actively 
worked  to  make  the  rally  a  success.  Some 
1.000  signs  painted  by  the  Teen  Age  Repub- 
licans were  distributed  prior  to  the  Presi- 
dent's arrival,  on  which  were  Inscribed 
everything  from  "Ho,  Don!"  (Congressman 
Don  Clausen)  to  "Groove  with  Nlxon." 

DISSEN'TERS    OtTTNTTMBERED 

Some  dissenters  were  present,  but  these 
were  considerably  outnumbered  by  those  who 
actively  cheered  President  Nlxon.  The  dis- 
senters Included  the  Humboldt  Peace  Center, 
which  accused  the  dedication  of  the  grove 
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as  a  token,  disgusting  In  the  face  of  the 
death  of  thousands  of  American  soldiers  and 
Vietnamese  soldiers  and  civilians,"  and  an- 
other sign -holder  who  publicly  proclaimed 
the  message  that  "If  you've  seen  one  presi- 
dent, you've  seen  them  all." 

But  by  and  large,  these  had  no  effect  on 
the  Nlxon  arrival,  and  his  subsequent  ebul- 
lient statements  to  the  crowd.  After  shaking 
hands  across  the  fence  in  his  usual  accus- 
tomed manner,  going  back  to  greet  one  en- 
thusiastic youngster  who  cried,  "I've  been 
here  since  six  o'clock!"  Nlxon  told  the  huge 
audience  that  he  was  here  for  a  special 
occasion : 

"I'm  going  to  the  redwoods  to  dedicate 
a  park  and  I  think  It  is  most  significant  that 
m  the  whole  history  of  this  country,  there 
has  perhaps  been  no  first  lady  who  In  the 
field  of  beautlflcatlon,  of  dedication  to  the 
preservation  of  the  natural  beauty  of  our 
country,  has  done  more  than  Lady  Bird 
Johnson — Mrs.  Johnson. 

THINGS    IN    COMMON 

"We  are  here  to  dedicate  this  magnificent 
redwood  to  Mrs.  Johnson  under  her  name — 
the  Lady  Bird  Johnson  Park.  But  also  we're 
here.  It  happens  by  coincidence,  on  another 
day.  It  happens  that  President  Johnson  and 
I  have  several  things  in  common:  We  both 
were  born  in  small  towns;  we  both  served  in 
the  House:  we  both  served  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States;  we  both  served  as  Vice 
President;  we  both  served  as  President  of  the 
United  States." 

Here,  the  President  paused,  and  added, 
"And  we  both  are  very  fortunate  in  the  fact 
that  we  married  above  ourselves  In  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  Nlxon. 

"And  also  today,  I  know  that  all  of  you 
will  want  to  Join  us  In  wishing  President 
Johnson  a  happy  birthday.  This  Is  his  61st 
birthday." 

At  this  the  crowd  began  to  sing  "Happy 
Birthday"  to  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  standing 
on  a  baggage  cart  along  with  his  wife,  Mr. 
Nlxon,  and  Pat  Nlxon,  the  President's  wife. 
Then  the  well-known  Texan  stepped  to  the 
microphone  and  said: 

"We  are  naturally  appreciative  when  the 
President  and  First  Lady  of  the  United  States 
recognize  and  honor  the  work  of  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  great  woman.  That's  the  best 
birthday  present  I  could  have.  Thank  you 
very  much." 

TO    THE   GROVE 

Then  the  Presidential  party,  and  the  huge 
accompanying  press  corps,  left  for  the  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  Grove  for  the  dedication  cere- 
mony by  helicopter,  and  the  hundred  or  so 
secret  police,  officers,  deputies,  and  officials 
waited  out  the  flight  to  the  dedication  site, 
the  dedication  itself,  and  the  return  trip  to 
the  airport. 

When  Mr.  Nlxon  left  the  first  time,  many 
of  the  crowd  abandoned  the  posts  they  had 
occupied  since  mld-mornlng.  even  though 
the  Humboldt  Marlachi  Band  was  still  play- 
ing. Then  began  a  highway  patrolman's 
nightmare:  What  was  perhaps  the  biggest 
traffic  Jam  this  county  has  ever  seen,  as  about 
three-fourths  of  the  over  10.000  persons  at- 
tempted to  return  from  whence  they  had 
come.  CHP  officers  found  the  traffic  so  bad 
they  opened  two  lanes  south  on  Central  Ave- 
nue, thoroughly  confusing  some  motorists 
who  tried  to  drive  as  usual. 

The  traffic  problem  continued  until  well 
after  Mr.  Nlxon  had  arrived  back  at  the  air- 
port via  Marine  One.  The  President  did  not 
stop  to  speak  to  the  one  or  two  thousand 
persons  who  had  waited  out  the  Interim  pe- 
riod between  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
Mr.  Nlxon,  but  went  directly  to  his  big  Jet, 
stopping  only  long  enough  to  greet  a  Times- 
Standard  reporter  who  personally  presented 
the  President  "with  a  copy  of  Wednesday's 
newspaper  welcoming  the  Presidential  party 
m  bold,  red  letters. 


PARTY    WAS    OVER 

At  approximately  5:30  p.m..  the  Presiden- 
tial Jet  taxied  down  the  6,000  foot  runway 
as  the  plane  headed  for  the  Western  White 
House  and  an  eventual  planned  trip  to  Mex- 
ico. The  party  was  over,  but  the  astonlsliment 
and  disbelief  of  the  spectators  lingered  on. 
Had  they  really  seen  two  presidents,  a  gover- 
nor, Billy  Graham,  and  everything  else? 

Congressman  Don  Clausen,  the  man  re- 
sponsible m  the  first  place  for  suggesUng  the 
visit,  could  assure  that  It  had  happened.  He 
was  ecstatic  all  day,  but  philosophized,  "You 
do  what  you  think  Is  right,  and  sometimes  It 
gets  results." 

Those  "results"  will  be  felt  In  Humboldt 
County  for  years  to  come.  Most  agreed  with 
the  statement  of  one  woman  Interviewed 
earlier  In  the  day:  "I  was  praying  that  some- 
thing like  this  would  happen  to  Humboldt 
County,"  she  said. 

But  the  classic  statement  came  from  a 
member  of  one  of  the  law  agencies,  who  was 
reflecting  the  tensio.  felt  by  the  extensive 
security  forces  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  keeping  the  President  safe.  As  Air 
Force  One  cleared  the  Eureka-Arcata  airport 
safely  for  the  last  time,  one  deputy  com- 
mented, "That's  the  prettiest  sight  Ive  seen 
all  day!" 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
CHARLES  S.  JOELSON,  A  MAN  OF 
CONVICTION.  COURAGE,  AND 
COMPASSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  <Mr.  Rodino)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

(Mr.  RODING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks..* 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  a  cher- 
ished friend  and  an  invaluable  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  congressional  delega- 
tion, the  Honorable  Charles  Joelson, 
who  is  retiring  from  the  House  this  week 
to  become  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  New  Jersey. 

Chucks  long  and  distinguished  career 
has  eminently  qualified  him  for  this  post. 
Graduating  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  Cor- 
nell University  and  receiving  an  LL.B. 
from  Cornell  Law  School,  Chuck  entered 
into  the  field  of  public  service  in  1949  as 
the  yoimgest  city  counsel  in  the  history- 
of  the  city  of  Paterson.  In  1955  lie  was 
appointed  deputy  attorney  general  of 
New  Jersey  in  charge  of  the  Passaic 
County  prosecutor's  office,  and  in  1957 
was  promoted  to  chief  of  the  criminal 
investigation  section  for  the  entire  State. 
I  had  first  known  of  Chuck  through 
his  uncle,  a  former  mayor  of  Newark, 
but  it  was  in  1960,  when  he  first  came  to 
the  House,  that  our  close  association  be- 
gan. And  it  is  not  easy  now  to  bid  him 
farewell.  For  in  these  9  years  he  has 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all 
of  us  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  of 
working  with  him,  and  he  has  carved  a 
permanent  place  for  iiimself  in  the  hearts 
of  all  who  have  been  offered  hope  because 
of  his  deep  devotion  to  the  disadvantaged 
and  the  young. 

"Chuck"  Joelson  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and  innovative 
legislators  to  serve  in  the  House.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  in  1960.  he  was  assigned  to  a 
special  subcommittee  on  unemployment, 
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which  was  re  sponsible  for  recommending 
the  landmaiOc  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  Since  1962  he  has 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  it  was  altogether  fitting  that, 
in  the  closing  days  of  his  tenure,  he 
mounted  a  formidable  and  successful 
campaign  to  restore  to  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriation  bill  much  needed  fimds 
for  educational  programs.  For  it  is  this 
area  which  is  closest  to  his  heart,  and,  as 
he  so  eloqupntly  stated  during  that 
debate :  I 


If  I  am  renifembered  ...  I  would  like  to 
be  rememberetl  as  an  advocate  of  educational 
opportunities  for  our  youth  ...  I  think  It 
Is  good  Government.  I  think  it  Is  good 
politics.  I  think  that  Is  what  the  people  want. 
It  Is  our  way  olj  expressing  faith  in  our  young 
people,  our  wakr  of  acknowledging  their  po- 
tential, and  hiplng  them  to  realize  It  Is  to 
supply  the  moqey  that  I  am  urging. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  he  leaves  the  political 
arena,  "Cinjci"  Joelson  certainly  will  be 
remembered-ifor  his  deep  convictions 
and  his  courage  and  compassion,  for  his 
diligence  and  [his  creativity,  and  for  his 
quicl?.  thr  witj  which  so  often  hit  so  true. 
His  coTmsel  a^d  his  advice  will  be  sorely 
missed,  but  I  know  that  he  will  bring  to 
his  new  ofiBca  the  integrity,  the  soimd 
judgment  ana  unique  talent  that  have 
characterized  nis  service  in  the  House. 

I  have  been  greatly  privileged  to  hold 
Chuck  as  a  clise  personal  friend,  a  man 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  esteem.  As 
he  leaves  now  to  take  up  the  challenge  of 
the  bench,  I  wish  him  much  happiness 
and  fulfillment  in  the  years  ahead. 

•  Mr.  McCORMACK  (at  the  request  of 

Mr.   RoDiNoi  |was  given  permission  to 

larks  at  this  point  in  the 


extend  his  re 
Record.) 
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resentative  C 
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ACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rep- 

ARLES     JOELSON,     Of     NeW 

District  is  retiring  this 
month  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  take  up  a  new  position  as  judge 
Court  of  New  Jersey. 
Ind  him  a  commendable 
record  of  achievement 
I  am  sure,  an  equally 
reer  on  the  bench. 

obligated    to    sacrifice 

ers,  Charles  has  done 

[uring  his  long  and  varied 

:e  is  a  fine  American  and 

blic    servant,    who    has 

the   will   to  fight   evil. 
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Although  n 
himself  for  o 
precisely  that 
public  career 
a    dedicated 
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and  the  stren^h  of  character  to  sup- 
port causes  in  jwhiich  he  beUeves. 

He  has  always  been  a  strong  defender 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  the  Congress, 
and  indeed  all  of  our  free,  democratic 
institutions.  Hi^  ability  and  wisdom  will 
be  missed  in  tlie  House. 

In  the  9  yesirs  that  it  has  been  my 
privilege  and  dleasure  to  know  Repre- 
sentative JoELsi>N.  he  has  never  lost  his 
sense  of  propoftion  when  dealing  with 
vital  legislation!  Instead,  he  has  main- 
,  sure,  and  constructive 
Ability  to  remain  calm 
bade  him  the  respected 
leader  that  he  is. 

As  he  undertakes  the  heavy  responsi- 
biUties  of  judicial  office,  he  takes  with 
him  the  respeci,  admiration,  and  best 
wishes  of  those  with  whom  he  has  served 
in  Congress  as  fell  as  of  the  citizens  of 
his  State. 


tained  a  steadj 
outlook.    This 
under  fire  has 


Mr.  JoELsoN's  eloquence  is  also  exem- 
plary of  his  outstanding  character  and 
the  quality  of  his  mind.  He  speaks  in  a 
manner  that  is  plain,  strong,  and  con- 
cise. Rejecting  ornament,  avoiding  florid 
illustration,  he  is  effective  in  the  plain- 
ness of  his  propositions,  in  the  refine- 
ment of  his  logic,  and  in  the  earnestness 
and  energy  of  his  manner.  These  are 
qualities  which  have  enabled  him  dur- 
ing his  teniu-e  in  the  House  to  speak 
often,  and  always  to  command  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  JoELsoN's  entire  public  career  has 
been  marked  by  dedication  and  construc- 
tive insight.  Indeed,  his  clearness,  sagac- 
ity, and  boldness  in  dealing  with  State 
problems  led  the  people  of  his  District 
to  select  him  as  their  Representative  in 
Congress. 

As  a  hard-working  and  valuable  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
Representative  Joelson  has  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  work  of 
the  Congress.  He  has  tackled  every  as- 
signment with  enthusiasm  and  creativi- 
ty. He  has  been  mindful  of  details  and 
conscientious  in  his  preparation. 

His  demeanor  as  a  Representative  is 
appreciated  and  venerated  by  us  all.  No 
man  is  more  respectful  of  others,  no 
man  carries  himself  with  greater  de- 
corum, no  man  has  greater  dignity.  Be- 
cause these  superior  attributes  are  great- 
ly needed  in  our  courts  today.  Charles 
JoELsoN  will  make  a  fine  judge. 

Charles  Joelson  manifests  a  warm 
humanity,  a  capacity  for  friendship,  a 
deep  compassion,  and  a  feeling  of  broth- 
erhood—qualities of  the  highest  value  in 
a  good  judge. 

Charles  Joelson's  moral  and  social 
conscience,  his  dedicated  service  will  be 
missed  in  the  House.  There  will  always 
be,  however,  a  bridge  of  friendship  and 
mutual  respect  existing  between  us  and 
our  colleague  from  New  Jersey. 

The  people  of  New  Jersey,  further- 
more, can  rest  assured  that  in  him  they 
have  found  a  man  who  will  dedicate  all 
his  energy  and  intellect  on  their  behalf 
as  a  member  of  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia. 

(Mr.  COHELAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gressman Charles  Joelsen,  who  leaves  us 
today  to  take  his  new  position  as  judge 
of  the  superior  court  in  Paterson,  N.J., 
has  given  this  body  guidance,  knowledge, 
and  leadership  that  it  can  ill  afford  to 
lose. 

Both  as  a  personal  friend  and  working 
colleague,  I  have  found  Congressman 
JoELSBN  of  inestimable  help  in  the  areas 
of  education  and  labor,  and  as  a  fellow 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

His  intelligence,  his  wide  understand- 
ing of  both  national  and  international 
problems,  and  his  conscientious  attention 
to  the  duties  of  a  Congressman  have 
made  him  truly  one  of  the  outstanding 
Members  of  the  House. 
Congressman  Joelsen  recently  capped 
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his  9-year  career  In  the  House  with  » 
briUlant  display  of  leadership  durShe 
fl^ debate  of  HJl.  13111,  the  Son 
HEW  appropriation  bill  for  1970.  Due  L 
the  efforts  of  Congressman  Joelsen  $894 
million  was  added  to  this  bill  to  furthe! 
«ie  educational  needs  of  our  count " 
This  is  just  an  example  of  CongressmZn 
Joelsen's  understanding  of  the  nS^ 
our  times  that  I  have  long  aSn^red 

To  say  that  I  shaU  miss  Mr.  Joelsen 
both  as  a  friend  and  colleague  is  !„ 
understatement.  "" 

Mrs.  Cohelan  and  I  wish  him  all  the 
best  m  his  new  endeavor.  The  Superior 
Court  m  New  Jersey  is  gaining  a  cSstta 
|ulshed  public  servant  and  the  HoiSe  0 

SemS""'  ''  ^^'^^  °""  °'  ^^  «'^^^«! 

Hii!?''-  H^TOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  our 
distmguished  colleague,  Charles  s 
t<S*^^^  JoELsoN.  is  leaving  Washing- 
ton and  the  hallowed  HaUs  of  Congress 
to  take  his  place  on  the  bench  of  the 
Supenor  Court  of  New  Jersey,  i  do  not 
want  this  occasion  to  go  unnoticed  and 
jom  with  the  New  Jersey  delegation  to 
pay  tribute  to  him  at  this  time 

o  ^^JJ^f}  ^t"^^  ^°  ^^^  Congress  in  Janu- 
ary 1961.  having  been  elected  as  the 
Representative  of  the  Eighth  Congres- 
slonal  District  on  November  8  i960  He 
served  continuaUy  since  that  time  hav- 
ing been  reelected  to  the  88th,  89th.  90th 
and  the  present  91st  Congress 

iq^^^t"/  ^^L'^^"'^  ^  Congress,  in 
1965,  I  found  "Chuck"  Joelson  to  be 
invariably  straightforward  and  under- 
standing, sensitive  and  courageous  He 
displayed  complete  and  unwavering  de- 
votion to  the  public  interest.  His  leader- 
ship has  been  distinguished  by  his  insist- 
ence upon,  and  his  own  adherence  to 
the  highest  standards  of  intellectual 
and  moral  excellence.  Since  our  districts 
adjoin  each  other,  many  of  the  problem<: 
are  simUar  in  nature,  and  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  solve  many 
of  them  through  a  mutually  cooperative 
effort. 

I  have  found  that  one  of  "Chuck's" 
great  charms  is  his  ability  to  disagree 
with  you  in  such  a  pleasant  and  amicable 
fashion  that  eventual  compromise  of  a 
position  is  possible.  He  could  summarize 
an  incomprehensible  heavy  legislative 
biU  with  one  line  of  wit— succinct  and  to 
the  point. 

"Chuck"  Joelson  is  known  to  us— his 
colleagues— as  he  is  known  to  his  con- 
stituents, as  a  man  of  integrity,  respon- 
sibility, and  energy.  I  know  him  further 
as  a  friend,  counselor  and  an  inspiration. 
Congressman  Joelson's  constituents 
know  him  as  one  who  has  always  looked 
upon  their  problems  and  interests  as  his 
own  problems  and  interests.  They  know 
he  is  never  satisfied  until  every  possible 
effort  is  made  to  solve  these  problems, 
honorably  looking  out  for  those  whom  he 
represents. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  a  man  who  has 
had  such  a  distinguished  career  of  pub- 
lic service  and  who  could  look  to  many 
more  years  of  service  in  this  House  of 
Representatives,  is  leaving  this  responsi- 
ble life  for  one  of  comparable  respon- 
sibility of  a  superior  court  bench. 
As  we  must  greatly  regret  "Chuck's" 
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departure  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, I  believe  that  the  Superior  Court 
of  New  Jersey  is  gaining  a  man  with 
broad  experience  and  understanding.  He 
will  be  an  asset  to  the  judicial  system  of 
New  Jersey. 

We  shall  miss  his  friendly  voice  in  the 
coming  years.  I  wish  him  every  success 
in  his  new  assignment. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and 
sadness  that  I  join  my  colleagues  to 
honor  Charles  Joelson  today.  I  am 
happy  because  he  takes  on  a  new  role  in 
which  he  wiU  bring  to  the  judiciary  of 
New  Jersey  a  responsible  and  progres- 
sive outlook  tempered  by  many  years  as 
an  outstanding  legislator.  I  am  sad.  how- 
ever, because  those  same  qualities,  en- 
hanced by  a  remarkable  wit  and  grace, 
will  be  lost  to  us  in  the  House. 

My  colleague  from  New  Jersey  has 
served  the  people  from  his  district  well. 
Anl  they  have  returned  him  to  his  seat 
every  term  smce  the  87  th  Congress  with 
an  outstanding  plurality  of  their  faith 
and  trust. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him 
for  many  years  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  There  he  actively 
established  himself  as  an  outstanding 
advocate  of  progressive  educational  pro- 
grams. 

While  many  in  the  Nation  heeded  the 
romantic  lure  of  space  exploration, 
"Chuck"  Joelson  was  struck  by  the  de- 
spair and  agony  of  the  cities.  He  deemed 
the  victory  over  Ignorance,  poverty,  and 
hunger  to  be  of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  flight  to  outer  space.  He  has 
spurned  the  easy  escape  from  the  chal- 
lenges to  life  on  earth.  He  seeks  the  an- 
swers to  the  problems  that  face  modern 
America,  not  in  space,  but  in  the  streets, 
recalling  our  attention  down  to  earth, 
back  to  home.  He  has  told  us: 

There  Is  more  challenge  in  each  square 
block  of  city  slum  than  all   the  galaxy. 

But  more  important  than  all  the  prose 
and  poetry,  my  colleague  has  set  for  us 
an  example  in  deeds.  Thus,  when  he  need 
have  done  nothing  more,  he  took  it  ui>on 
himself  to  sponsor  a  package  of  vital 
amendments  to  restore  cuts  made  in  our 
educational  programs.  The  victory  of  the 
Joelson  amendments  is  indeed  a  fitting 
capstone  to  a  brilliant  legislative  career. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the 
Governor  always  reflects  upon  his  ap- 
pointments and  hopes  to  put  on  the 
bench  a  man  who  will  bring  credit  to 
him  by  rendering  honest,  able  service  to 
the  people.  Governor  Hughes,  having 
served  as  a  judge,  has  had  a  special  in- 
terest in  seeing  that  the  public  and  the 
members  of  the  bar  respect  his  appoint- 
ments. I  have  a  strong  feeling  about 
these  matters  myself  because  as  county 
clerk  for  15  years  I  spent  a  lot  of  time 
working  with  many  of  our  judges.  We  al- 
ways had  our  problems  and  there  had 
been  one  crisis  after  another. 

Many  of  our  judges  have  participated 
:n  the  partisan  politlcsd  life  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  people  to  realize  that  when  they 
become  judges  they  leave  behind  their 
previous  role.  I  have  watched  Democrats 
and  Republicans  on  the  bench  for  over 
40  years  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that 
aD  of  the  judges  that  I  knew  rose  to  the 
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highest  level  in  their  conduct  while  on 
the  bench  and  dispensed  justice  without 
regard  to  their  background. 

I  am  siire  that  our  distinguished  col- 
league, Charles  Joelson,  will  rise  to  the 
highest  standards  of  our  prof  essiwi  when 
he  steps  up  on  that  bench.  Justice  will 
prevail.  He  has  the  intellect,  he  has  the 
learning,  he  has  the  compassion,  and  he 
has  the  health  to  render  many  years  of 
service  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey. 

We  all  love  the  law  and  public  service 
and  I  predict  our  colleague  will  be  a 
credit  to  us  alL 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr.  Sam  Ray- 
bum,  once  said  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  "the  most  critical  Jury 
in  the  world."  A  glib,  articulate,  per- 
sonable man  might  conceivable  palm 
himself  off  to  his  constituency — for  a 
time — as  something  that  he  is  not.  But 
one  simply  does  not  deceive  his  col- 
leagues. 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  work  closely  with  one 
another,  day  in  and  day  out,  have  an  al- 
most unerring  instinct  for  the  quality  of 
genuiness.  We  know  when  a  man  is  sin- 
cere in  what  he  says  and  does  or  when 
he  is  talking  mainly  for  home  consump- 
tion. We  can  discern  with  revealing 
clarity  when  he  does  his  homework  and 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

It  is  rare,  however,  that  one  man  can 
be  so  overwhelmingly  liked  and  respected 
as  is  the  case  with  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Jersey,  Representative 
Charles  "Chuck"  Joelson. 

"Chuck"  Joelson  is  leaving  the  Con- 
gress to  become  a  Superior  Court  judge 
in  New  Jersey.  The  Congress  is  losing 
one  of  its  most  valuable  Members. 

The  greatest  compliment  the  member- 
ship of  our  national  legislative  body  can 
pay  to  one  of  its  Members  is  that  when 
he  talks  the  rest  of  us  listen.  And,  as 
clearly  evidenced  when  "Chuck"  Joel- 
son recently  led  the  campaign  to  aid  the 
educational  process  in  this  country  by 
infusing  the  needed  money  into  the  pro- 
gram, we  all  listened.  And  when,  the  vote 
was  taken,  "Chuck"  Joelson  had  won 
another  victory — not  for  himself — but 
for  the  young  people  who  will  lead  this 
country  in  the  near  future. 

I  have  often  sought  guidance  and  ad- 
vice from  "Chuck"  Joelson  because  he 
was  always  prepared  to  help  others. 

I  have  always  admired  "Chuck"  Joel- 
son's quick  wit,  as  is  often  evidenced  by 
his  iise  of  the  1  minute  rule. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  say  "thank  you"  to  "Chuck"  Joelson, 
not  just  on  my  own  behaJf.  or  on  behalf 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  not 
just  on  behalf  of  the  residents  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  New 
Jersey  which  "Chuck"  Joelson  repre- 
sented so  ably.  Our  entire  Nation  owes 
"Chuck  '  Joelson  a  "thank  you"  because 
we  are  a  better  country  as  a  result  of 
"Chuck"  Joelson  having  served  in  pub- 
lic office. 

I  wish  "Chuck"  Joelson  well  in  his 
new  field  of  oublic  service. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  join  in  this  richly 
deserved  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Joelson).  Prom  the 
very    beginning   of   his   service  in   the 


House,  "Chuck"  Joelson  gained  a  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
knowledgeable  Members  of  this  body. 

When  Congressman  Joelson  was 
elected  to  the  87th  Congress  in  1960,  he 
had  already  established  a  record  of  con- 
siderable achievement.  Following  his 
graduation  from  Cornell  Law  School,  he 
entered  the  practice  of  law  with  his 
father,  the  late  Judge  Harry  Joelson.  He 
served  witti  distinction  as  the  youngest 
city  counsel  in  the  history  of  Paterson, 
and  subsequently  as  deputy  attorney  gen- 
eral and  as  chief  of  the  criminal  investi- 
gation section  for  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

During  his  five  terms  in  the  House, 
"Chuck"  Joelson  has  worked  diligently 
for  the  people  of  his  district  and,  indeed, 
for  all  the  people  of  this  Nation.  His 
colleagues  have  been  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  leadership  he  demon- 
strated in  ills  initial  assignment  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  later  as  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  He  has  been 
particularly  effective  in  the  enactment 
of  constructive  legislation  In  the  area  of 
manpower  training  and  development 
during  his  service  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  C(Hnmittee. 

We  in  the  Island  State  feel  particularly 
close  to  "Chuck"  Joelson  as  part  of  his 
military  service  during  World  War  II  was 
in  the  Far  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Office  of 
Naval  Intelligence,  and  he  was  stationed 
for  some  time  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  Hawaii. 
I  am  happy  to  extend  fond  aloha  to  our 
distinguished  colleague  as  he  leaves  the 
House  to  take  a  place  on  the  bench  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  New  Jersey.  As  he 
tiu-ns  to  new  endeavors,  he  and  his  fam- 
ily have  my  best  wishes  for  continued 
success  and  happiness. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  praise  of  the  Honorable 
Charles  S.  Joelson,  who  now  leaves  us 
to  ascend  the  Judicial  bench  of  New  Jer- 
sey. His  congressional  career,  marked  by 
distinction,  good  will,  intelligence,  com- 
monsense,  and  wit,  was,  regrettably,  all 
too  short.  We  are,  indeed,  sorry  to  lose 
iiim,  but  I  am  sure  he  will  bring  to  bear 
on  his  judicial  office  the  same  high  quali- 
ties which  made  him  a  distinguished 
Congressman.  We  wish  him  well  and, 
knowing  him  as  I  do,  I  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty the  ties  of  friendship  and  shared 
interests  with  his  former  colleagues  will 
not  be  severed. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Peter  W.  Rodino, 
Jr..  from  the  10th  District  of  New 
Jersey,  who  has  taken  this  special  order 
in  tribute  to  our  mutual  friend,  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  S.  Joelson,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Elighth  District,  who  Is  retiring 
from  Congress  to  accept  an  appointment 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey. 

As  lawmakers,  we  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  of  course  delighted 
whenever  a  man  of  legal  distinction  as- 
sumes a  seat  on  any  one  of  the  courts  of 
the  land.  On  these  grounds,  we  hall  the 
appointment  of  Charles  Joelson  to  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Yet,  as  lawmakers,  we  also  regret 
the  loss  to  Congress  of  so  distinguished 
a  legislator,  whose  services  in  Washing- 
ton have  promoted  the  interests  of  Jus- 
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tlce  througftout  America  over  the  past 
9  years 

Charles  Joelson  has  not  only  ably 
represented  the  interests  of  his  district 
during  his  tenure  In  the  Congress,  but 
those  of  hl|  State  and  Nation  as  well. 
He  has  been  a  dedicated  Government  of- 
ficial and  with  wisdom  and  rare  Insight 
he  has  dealt  with  the  major  problems  of 
the  moment.  As  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, we  h4ve  good  reason  to  commend 
so  outstanding  a  performance  by  a  fellow 
Member,  and  to  regret  his  departure 
from  our  m|dst. 

Expert  in  matters  both  legal  and  eco- 
nomic, Chailes  Joelson  has  become  a 
highly  valuQd  member  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Comftnittee,  on  which  he  has 
served  with  distinction.  And  as  a  man 
Informed  oni  every  issue  of  national  im- 
portance, his  personal  force  has  had 
effect,  repeatedly,  in  caucus,  in  commit- 
tee, and  on  the  floor. 

By  assimilng  a  position  on  the  New 
Jersey  Stat^  Superior  Court,  he  takes 
with  him  not  only  a  knowledge  of  law- 
making, acqjulred  throughout  his  years 

-  in  Washington,  but  also  of  legal  matters 
of  every  kind.  Service  in  the  Naval  In- 
telligence, aid  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  Government  on  every 
level — city,  cbunty.  State,  and  Federal — 
have  thoroughly  equipped  him  for  ju- 
dicial servic*  of  the  highest  caliber. 

Having  T^orked  alongside  Charles 
Joelson  during  my  tenure  in  the  House, 
I  have  come  to  know  him  as  a  friend  and 
to  admire  hiii  as  a  colleague.  He  has  the 
kind  of  interest  and  ability  which 
renders  him  vital  to  the  govenmiental 
process.  As  la  friend,  it  has  been  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  know  him  and  work 

with  him  these  past  few  years. 

Mr.  SpeakJBr,  all  that  the  Honorable 

Charles  S.  Joelson  has  accomplished 

here  was  bentficial  to  the  interest  of  Jus- 
tice in  Amerifca.  What  better  backgroimd 

could  be  soudht  in  the  selection  of  a  man 

for  high  Ju(^cial  honors? 
Congratulajtions.  Charles  Joelson,  on 

the  occasion  pf  your  entrance  to  the  ju- 
dicial fraternity.  My  best  wishes  go  with 

you  for  abundant  good  health  and  con 

tlnuing  success  in  your  career  of  public 

service. 
Mr. 
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has  served  the  Eighth 
Jersey,  the  State  of  New 
Nation  in  a  dedicated, 
rianner  since  the  87th  Con- 
missed  by  all  those  who 
vileged  to  serve  with  him. 
the  Appropriations  Corn- 
contributed  a  great  deal 
(ffort  in  the  consideration 
many  programs  partici- 
Federal  Government, 
be  remembered  for  his 
Appropriations  Committee 
House   of   Representatives, 
ill  all  remember  his  out- 
leadfership  in  the  first  session 
dongress  when  the  debate 
appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
Education,  and  Welfare, 
in  securing  approval  of 


full  funding  of  educational  assistance  to 

the  States. 

Mrs.  Johnson  joins  me  tn  commending 
him  for  a  job  well  done,  and  extending 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  on  his 
judgeship  appointment. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  in  this  farewell  tribute  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  Jersey, 
"Chuck"  Joelson.  He  and  I  came  to  the 
Congress  at  the  same  time  nearly  9  years 
ago.  We  have  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  together.  And  for 
most  of  this  year  we  have  been  cross- 
the-hall  neighbors  in  the  Raybum  House 
Ofiflce  Building.  It  has  been  a  pleasant 
and  good  experience  to  know  "Chuck" 
Joelson  and  to  work  with  him  on  many 
of  the  problems  facing  our  great  Nation. 
He  is  a  fine  American  who  has  served 
his  people  and  the  Eighth  District  of  New 
Jersey  with  honor  and  distinction.  He 
has  my  sincere  best  wishes  as  he  leaves 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  serve 
his  State  and  Nation  in  yet  another  ca- 
pacity, that  of  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  In  hon- 
oring "Chuck"  Joelson,  who  will  shortly 
be  leaving  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  a  judgeship  on  the  New  Jersey  Su- 
perior Court. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  count  "Chuck" 
among  my  friends,  and  it  is  with  mixed 
emotions  that  I  join  In  today's  tribute  to 
him.  His  wit  and  trenchant  hiunor  are 
well  known  in  this  Chamber,  and  will  be 
sorely  missed  after  his  departure.  His 
successful  handling  on  the  floor  of  the 
package  amendment  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation appropriation  bill  will  stand  as  a 
monimient  to  him,  and  will  be  long  re- 
membered both  by  supporters  and  op- 
ponents of  the  measure. 

"Chuck"  will  soon  don  his  black  rob«s 
for  his  position  on  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
I  know  that  he  will  bring  to  this  job 
wisdom  and  fairness,  characteristics  he 
has  in  abundance,  and  I  am  therefore 
gratified  that  my  State  will  have  the  ben- 
efit cf  his  talents.  But  I  regret  that  it 
must  necessitate  his  leaving  the  House. 
It  was  an  honor  to  have  been  his  friend 
and  associate  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. I  know  that  I  shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  9  years, 
Congressman  Charles  S.  Joelson  has 
distinguished  himself  in  this  body.  His 
ability,  integrity,  and  independence  are 
well  known  to  us  all.  He  Is  now  leaving 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  take  a 
seat  on  the  New  Jersey  Superior  Court. 
This  Is  a  great  honor,  one  which  he  de- 
serves and  is  eminently  qualified. 

I  am  sure  that  Congressman  Joelson 
will  perform  his  duties  on  the  bench  with 
the  same  scrupulous  concern  for  the  pub- 
lic interest  that  he  has  for  so  long  dem- 
onstrated in  Congress.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  losing  a  man  of  consum- 
mate ability  and  unsullied  character,  a 
man  for  whom  his  colleagues  have  al- 
ways entertained  the  most  profound  re- 
spect; a  leader  whose  character  has  won 
admiration  and  engendered  affection. 

Our  illustrious  friend  is  well  trained  in 
the  complexities  of  the  law,  having  held 
many  important  judicial  positions  before 
being  elected  to  Congress  in  1960.  At  all 
times  and  in  all  tils  positions  of  trust,  he 


has  never  let  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey 
down.  At  all  times,  his  efforts  have  been 
motivated  by  wisdom,  virtue,  and  na 
trlotlsm. 

We  will  cherish  the  memory  of  Charles 
JOKLSON  as  a  friend  and  colleague  in 
this  House.  We  wish  him  success  in  hl« 
new  appointment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
7  years  of  the  service  of  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey,  Charlie  Joelson  in 
these  hallowed  Halls  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  been  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  I 
should  Uke  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
this  occasion  of  his  leaving  the  Houses 
voluntarily  as  we  know,  I  might  add— to 
take  up  another  position  of  high  trust  in 
the  judicial  branch  of  his  home  State. 

Membership  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriatlOTis  affords  a  unique  opportunity 
for  firsthand  exposure  to  the  operations 
of  our  National  Govenmient.  In  his  rela- 
tively few  years  here,  Charlie  has  served 
on  subcommittees  dealing  with  the  budg- 
ets of  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  and  with  four  of  the  major 
executive  departments— State,  Justice, 
Commerce,  and  Interior — plus  a  number 
of  related  Independent  agencies. 

But  his  interests  and  his  efforts  have 
ranged  beyond  these  boundaries.  It  was 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  Charlie  Joel- 
son reached  what  is  perhaps  the  visible 
zenith  of  his  career  as  a  national  legis- 
lator—In appropriation  matters,  certain- 
ly— when  he  successfully,  through  the 
so-called  Joelson  amendment,  spear- 
headed the  effort  here  on  the  floor  to 
increase  education  appropriations  by 
nearly  $900  million. 

In  this  effort,  as  in  some  others.  In 
committee  and  out  of  committee,  for 
philosophical  or  other  reason,  we  were 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  question.  We  dif- 
fered. We  disagreed.  But  I  must  say  that 
it  has  always  been  on  a  gentlemanly  and 
friendly  basis.  This  is  readly  understand- 
able, because  Charlie  Is  a  man  of  pleas- 
ant approach  and  affable  disposition. 

I  have  always  found  Charlie  Joelson 
to  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  man.  He  has 
understood  at  once  the  complexities  and 
practices  of  the  House  and  its  commit- 
tees; that  these  practices  are  a  growth, 
not  a  scheme,  bom  of  long  experience 
over  changing  time  and  circumstance. 
But  he  has  had  the  courage  of  his  beliefs 
and  has  spoken  out  for  what  he  thought 
was  right  as  he  saw  things. 

Combined  with  a  perceptive  and  inci- 
sive mind,  these  qualities  of  fairness  of 
reasonableness,  and  of  courage  of  con- 
viction should  go  far  in  enabling  him  to 
render  a  high  public  service  in  the  New 
Jersey  judiciary. 

Our  form  of  goverrunent  remains  bas- 
ically unchanged  but  the  substance  is 
under  more  or  less  subtle  but  continuous 
change  as  each  new  generation  comes 
alone,  and  this  is  well  reflected  here  in 
this  cherished  citadel  of  freedom  as 
new  Members  take  the  place  of  others. 
Charlie  Joelson  has  been  a  part  of  that 
continuous  process;  he  has  made  his  con- 
tribution. And  at  the  ripe  but  yoimg  age 
of  53,  he  leaves  to  take  on  other  duties 
of  high  public  trust. 
We  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  soon  lose  the  services 
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of  a  most  able  colleague  when  Charles 
S.  Joelson  leaves  Congress  for  a  seat  on 
tlie  Superior  Court  of  New  Jersey. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  "Chuck"  Joelson  on  the  Appro- 
priations Conmiittee,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  both  the  Subcommittee  on 
State,  Justice.  Commerce  and  the  Judi- 
ciary and  the  Interior  Department  Sub- 
committee. 

"Chuck"  is  a  hard-working  and  dedi- 
cated public  servant,  and  the  impressive 
career  that  he  made  prior  to  coming  to 
Congress  is  a  tribute  to  his  drive  and  Ini- 
tiative. In  all  things  he  has  done  well. 

Following  service  with  the  U.S.  Navy, 
he  moved  from  private  law  practice  to 
the  job  of  city  counsel  of  Paterson,  N.J. 
In  6  years,  he  was  deputy  attorney  gen- 
eral of  New  Jersey,  in  charge  of  the  Pas- 
saic County  prosecutors'  office.  In  2  years, 
he  was  chief  of  the  criminal  investigation 
section  for  the  entire  State. 

In  3  more  years,  "Chuck"  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
serving  first  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress. "Chuck"  Joelson  let  no  grass  grow 
under  his  feet. 

"Chuck's"  reputation  as  a  man  of  ac- 
tion, ability,  and  dedication  were  clearly 
established  long  before  he  came  to  this 
great  body.  He  continued  to  exercise 
these  qualities  as  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  for  this,  he 
merited  and  received  the  respect  of  all 
who  served  with  him. 

His  presence  in  Congress  and  especial- 
ly on  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
be  greatly  missed,  and  I  certainly  wish 
him  every  success  in  the  future  as  he  as- 
sumes his  new  judgeship  on  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  State  he  has  represented 
so  well. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  associate  myself  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  Congress- 
man Joelson,  as  he  leaves  the  House  to 
take  a  place  on  the  bench  of  the  Superioi 
Court  of  New  Jersey. 

"Chuck"  Joelson  and  I  were  freshu*er 
Congressmen  in  1961.  As  new  Members, 
we  joined  that  special  fraternity  of  eager, 
ambitious  Congressmen  who  first  must 
learn  to  walk  before  they  can  run.  Of  the 
incoming  freshmen  that  year,  I  can 
proudly  point  to  "Chuck"  Joelson  as 
one  of  the  finest  and  one  of  the  most 
able.  During  these  past  9  years,  we  have 
had  similar  interests  on  many  matters 
and  have  joined  hands  on  many  national 
issues.  It  has  always  been  a  privilege  to 
discuss  problems  and  possible  solutions 
with  him. 

As  the  productive  House  career  of  Con- 
gressman Joelson  comes  to  a  volimtary 
end,  he  leaves  behind  him  an  enviable 
record.  He  has  won  the  respect  of  all  of 
his  colleagues  for  his  fairness,  his  capa- 
bilities and  for  his  diligence  in  carrying 
out  his  congressional  responsibilities. 

In  the  87th  Congress  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  and  since  1963  has  been 
a  valuable  member  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

"Chuck"  Joelson  represents  the  high- 
est qualities  we  can  wish  for  in  the  men 
and  women  who  serve  the  Nation  as 
Members  of  Congress.  He  has  given  long 


years  of  devoted  service  to  his  com- 
munity, his  State,  and  Nation.  His  con- 
cern for  his  fellow  man,  and  his  interest 
and  hard  work  to  make  this  Government 
serve  the  needs  of  all  Americans,  was  ex- 
pressed by  his  wise  and  courageous  ac- 
tion a  few  weeks  ago,  which  resulted  in 
adding  nearly  a  billion  dollars  to  ap- 
propriations for  educational  programs. 
He  was  supported  in  this  action  by  many 
of  his  colleagues  whose  concern  about  the 
special  role  of  education  in  a  democracy 
parallels  his  own. 

"Chuck"  Joelson  leaves  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  the  respect,  admir- 
ation, and  affection  of  all  who  knew  him. 
In  elevating  him  to  the  superior  court  of 
the  State,  the  people  of  New  Jersey  are 
securing  the  services  of  a  gifted  man  of 
the  highest  caliber.  He  hsis  my  sincere 
good  wishes  for  his  future  work,  which 
can  only  be  an  extension  of  his  remark- 
able career  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  most 
able  and  distinguished  colleague, 
"Chuck"  Joelson.  is  taking  leave  of  this 
House  to  take  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  cer- 
tain he  will  grace  that  court  as  well  as 
he  did  his  seat  in  the  Congress.  The  gain 
of  the  judiciary  of  his  home  State  is  a 
loss  for  the  people  of  this  Nation,  For 
no  society  can  produce  too  many  men  like 
him. 

Whenever  the  dispossessed  of  our  land 
cried  out,  they  struck  a  responsive  chord 
in  his  breast.  If  justice  had  to  be  done, 
he  was  always  ready  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  its  behalf.  If  a  cause  that 
was  right  had  to  be  represented,  it  never 
found  his  door  or  heart  closed  to  it.  To 
intellect  and  ability,  he  has  always  added 
compassion,  sincerity,  and  a  desire  to  set 
an  example  in  his  public  life;  others 
would  do  well  to  emulate. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  he  led  a  fight  on 
the  fioor  of  this  House  which  succeeded 
in  restoring  absolutely  essential  funds 
for  the  benefit  of  education  all  across  our 
land.  Masterfully  executed,  this  success  is 
both  a  monument  and  prime  example  of 
the  political  and  human  philosophy  of 
our  colleague.  It  refiects  his  dedication, 
beliefs,  and  ability.  Many  others  have  sat 
here  for  far  longer  and  accomplished  far 
less. 

"Chuck"  Joelson  will  be  missed  be- 
cause he  always  translated  into  legisla- 
tive activity  and  through  personal  exam- 
ple all  that  is  finest  in  our  American 
dream.  His  fictions  personify  it  in  an 
era  when  all  too  often  in  the  public  eye 
the  exact  opposite  seems  to  be  true.  His 
work  and  career  are  in  themselves  a  mon- 
ument to  what  this  body  is  supposed  to 
stand  for.  Others  among  us  have  noted 
his  example,  and  shall  keep  it  in  their 
mind's  eye  in  times  to  come. 

I  know  he  will  continue  to  set  similar 
examples  in  the  fruitful  years  to  come. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  participate  in  this  special 
tribute  to  our  colleague  from  New  Jersey, 
the  Honorable  Charles  S.  Joelson,  who 
will  be  leaving  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  take  a  seat  on  the  Superior  Court 
of  New  Jersey. 

"Chuck"  Joelson  began  his  political 
career  at  the  early  age  of  33  becoming 
the  yovmgest  man  ever  appointed  to  the 


city  counsel  of  Paterson,  N.J.  Prior  to  the 
appointment,  "Chuck"'  practiced  law 
with  his  father,  the  late  Judge  Harry 
Joelson. 

In  1955  "Chuck"  began  his  career  as  a 
law  enforcement  official — serving  first  as 
deputy  attorney  general  of  New  Jersey 
in  charge  of  the  Passaic  County  prosecu- 
tor's office  and  later  as  chief  of  the  crimi- 
nal investigation  section  for  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

While  he  was  proud  of  his  years  as  a 
prosecutor.  "Chuck  "  was  a  man  with  a 
big  heart.  First  elected  to  the  House  in 
1960,  he  htis  been  a  particularly  effective 
spokesman  for  broader  manpower  train- 
ing programs  and  as  a  former  member  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee he  worked  on  the  Manpower  Train- 
ing and  Development  Act  of  1962. 

For  the  past  7  years  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  serving  with  "Chuck"  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  His 
dedication  and  creativity  have  been  great 
assets  to  our  committee  and  to  the 
Congress. 

I  wish  "Chuck"  well  in  his  new  career. 
He  has  served  his  State  and  his  country 
well  and  he  will  now  join  the  select  group 
of  public  leaders  who  have  served  in  all 
three  branches  of  government — execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  now  the  judicial 
branch. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  offer  congratulations  to  a  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Representative 
Charles  S.  Joelson,  as  he  assumes  the 
high  honor  and  heavy  responsibility  of  a 
place  on  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  New  Jersey. 

It  is  a  sorrow,  however,  to  contemplate 
working  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
without  the  wisdom,  skill,  and  dedication 
of  this  esteemed  legislator.  The  people  of 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  the 
great  State  of  New  Jersey  have  been  ably 
and  unstintingly  served  by  Representa- 
tive Joelson.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  also  been  served  well  by  a 
man  whose  vision  and  selfless  effort  have 
benefited  the  entire  Nation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Representative  Joelson  was 
able  to  put  his  strength  and  his  enthusi- 
asm solidly  behind  measures  he  believed 
could  enhance  the  quality  of  life  in  this 
country.  His  courageous  efforts  in  behalf 
of  education  will  long  remain  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  difference  for 
good  one  man  can  make.  All  of  us  here 
today,  and  the  millions  of  citizens  we 
represent,  owe  Representative  Joelson  of 
New  Jersey,  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  devotion  to  the  children  of  Amer- 
ica. Without  his  hard  work,  much  legis- 
lation in  support  of  education  might  have 
languished  without  the  appropriations 
sustenance  needed  to  make  it  meaning- 
ful. 

His  own  early  record  as  a  scholar  tells 
us  something  of  the  motivation  behind 
his  lifelong  interest  in  education.  His 
career  of  service,  as  a  naval  intelligence 
officer,  as  an  official  in  his  home  city  of 
Paterson,  as  the  holder  of  important 
fwsts  with  the  State  government  of  New 
Jersey,  and.  beginning  with  the  87th 
Congress  and  continuing  until  the  pres- 
ent, as  a  Member  of  Congress,  has  dem- 
onstrated many  times  over  the  great  abil- 
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Ity  and  consistent  humanity  which  will 
now  serve  tt  le  people  of  New  Jersey  from 
the  bench  of  their  superior  court. 

Knowing  that  his  future  endeavors 
will  be  coatinuingly  excellent,  I  wish 
my  respected  colleague,  Representative 
Charles  S.  Joelson,  great  satisfaction  in 
his  new  position. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribi^  to  Congressman  Charles 
S.  JoELsoN  34  he  leaves  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  take  a  place  on  the  bench 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  Jersey. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  during  the 
past  9  year^,  Mr.  Joelson  has  shown 
himself  to  bi  a  dedicated  and  competent 
public  servant.  He  has  made  important 
contribution^  to  the  work  of  this  House, 
particularly  as  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Co^nmittee.  I  am  sure  he  will 
continue  to  Jserve  the  Nation  and  the 
people  of  N«w  Jersey  well  in  his  new 
capacity.        1 

I  am  glad  lio  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  serve  witli  Mr.  Joelson,  and  I  wish 
him*  well  as  ^e  begins  this  new  chapter 
"In  Ms  public  Career. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  fe;l  a  deep  personal  regret — 
a  regret  which  I  know  is  shared  by  all 
my  colleagues  of  this  House — when  I 
realize  that  we  are  saying  goodby  to 
Charles  S.  Joelson.  the  distinguished 
Representative  of  New  Jersey's  Eighth 
District. 

I  have  had  the  honor  and  the  pleasure 
of  serving  wilih  "Chttck"  Joelson  in  the 
past  five  Congresses,  since  he  was  elected 
in  1960.  In  all  that  time,  one  thing  be- 
came certain:  you  could  always  find 
"Chuck"  Joeison  on  the  human  side  of 
the  issue. 

Though  he  feerved  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriation^  Committee,  which  neces- 
sarily deals  l4  figures,  "Chuck"  has  al- 
ways been  interested  in  human  beings; 
seeking  new  jways  to  help  and  never 
denying  his  diligent  labor  or  his  acute 
mind.  1 

Now  he  will  be  departing  from  the 
Capitol  scene jto  assume  a  judicial  seat 
in  his  home  State.  I  know  his  absence 
will  be  deeply  ifelt  within  these  walls.  He 
has  been  a  sincere,  energetic,  imagina- 
tive, and  creative  Representative  of  his 
district,  servinjg  all  the  American  people. 
I  join  ray  oolleagues  in  wishing  him 
well,  with  the  reminder  that  the  Third 
District  of  Pennsylvania  is  not  far  from 
Paterson — and  the  welcome  mat  is  al- 
ways present.  I 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  markings  of  a  fine  judge 
are  insight  a^id  fairness.  The  distin- 
guished gentletnan  for  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Joelson)  has] these  and  more.  By  in- 
vesting him  with  the  robe  and  responsi- 
bility of  a  judg^  of  the  superior  court,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  will  be  acquiring  a 
temperament  that  is  rare  and  able. 

Since  1961,  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
serve  closely  ^Ith  Mr.  Joelson.  I  have 
witnessed  his  intelligent  reasoning  and 
keen  understanding — enriched  with  a 
touch  of  humoi-— unveil  the  real  mean- 
ingful aspects  bt  Congress'  business.  We 
served  togethe^-  first  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  and  moved  simul- 
taneously to  Appropriations  where  we 
worked  together  on  the  Subcommittee 
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for  Interior  and  Related  Agencies.  I  have 
witnessed  his  stewardshli>— faithful  and 
good. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  had  a 
solid  backgroimd  of  education  and  ex- 
perience in  the  law  when  he  came  to 
Congress  and  we  benefited  from  his  wis- 
dom for  nearly  a  decade.  Now  he  is  re- 
turning to  his  home  State,  New  Jersey. 
During  the  years  ahead,  justice  in  New 
Jersey  will  draw  from  this  skill  and 
knowledge.  Congress  will  feel  the  loss. 
But  the  judiciary  will  be  enriched. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
permit  me  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  and  other  col- 
leagues in  paying  a  brief  but  sincere 
tribute  to  our  friend  £ind  colleague, 
Charles  "Chuck"  Joelson,  who  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Superior  Court  of 
New  Jersey. 

Representative  Joelson  and  I  have 
served  together  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  many  years,  and  cer- 
tainly he  is  an  able,  dedicated,  and  effec- 
tive legislator. 

He  possesses  the  qualities  of  soimd 
judgment  and  prudence  that  qualify  him 
eminently  for  a  position  in  the  judiciary 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Apart  from  his  abilities,  Charles  Joel- 
son is  a  genial,  personable,  considerate 
person,  and  we  shall  miss  him.  As  he 
takes  his  leave  from  the  Congress,  I  want 
to  wish  him  the  best  of  good  luck  and 
success  as  he  assumes  his  new  career  and 
new  responsibilities  with  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Charles  S.  Joelson,  who  is  leaving 
the  House  today  to  become  a  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  New  Jersey. 

During  his  five  terms  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,   Charles  Joelson   has 
been  outstanding  as  a  representative  of 
the  Eighth  District  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Since  I  became  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  the  89th 
Congress,  I  have  observed  the  intelli- 
gence   and    leadership    that    he    has 
brought   to   his   legislative   responsibil- 
ities. He  has  made  many  contributions 
to   the   work  of   the  subcommittee   on 
which  he  serves  and  to  the  work  of  the 
entire   Appropriations    Committee.    His  i" 
recent  achievement  was  sponsoring  the 
Joelson     amendment,     which     restored 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  in  fundo  for  edu- 
cation programs  in  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  year   1970.  I 
was   proud   to  cosponsor  that  amend- 
ment. 

Charlie  Joelson's  departure  will  be 
a  severe  loss  to  the  Appropriatior.3  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. However,  his  earlier  career  in  pub- 
lic legal  service  has  prepared  him  to  con- 
tinue rendering  service  to  the  people  of 
New  Jersey.  I  wish  Charlie  Joelson  good 
fortime  as  he  assiunes  his  new  respon- 
sibilities, and  I  congratulate  the  New 
Jersey  bench  on  this  addition  to  its 
membership. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  first-year  Congressman, 
one  of  the  honors  that  has  come  to  me 
has  been  to  work  with  the  distinguished 
Representative  from  New  Jersey,  the 
Honorable  Charles  S.  Joelson. 


I  was  especially  impressed  with  his 
untiring  and  successful  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  education  bill  which  passed  in  this 
session  of  Congress.  The  added  amend 
ments  and  increases  to  the  education 
bill  were  a  tremendous  gain  and  benefit 
to  the  schoolchildren  of  the  United 
States  and  wlU  stand  as  a  lasting  tribute 
to  the  vision  and  sagacity  of  this  great 
statesman. 

Congressman  Joelson's  dynamic  lead- 
ership will  be  missed  by  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  wishing  him 
well  in  his  new  responsibility  as  a  Justice 
on  the  Superior  Court  of  New  Jersey 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  wish  my  distinguished  colleague 
"Chuck"  Joelson  all  the  best  in  his  new- 
job  on  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  New  Jersey. 

What  is  the  superior  court's  gain  is 
the  House's  loss.  I  have  known  "Chuck" 
since  he  came  to  the  Congress  more  than 
10  years  ago,  and  he  always  was  consci- 
entious in  his  work  and  concerned  for 
his  constituency.  Certainly,  they  will 
miss  him,  too. 

It  is  always  regretful  to  lose  a  Mem- 
ber of  long  standing  with  the  knowledge 
and  experience  such  as  is  possessed  by 
"Chuck"  Joelson,  but  on  the  other  hand 
I  know  that  he  will  be  a  credit  and  a 
welcome  addition  to  our  judicial  system 
As  he  goes  from  the  legislative  to  the 
judicial  branch  of  our  government  I 
know  that  "Chuck"  will  continue  to 
serve  what  he  feels  are  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  country. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague,  Rep- 
resentative Charles  S.  Joelson,  as  he 
leaves  us  to  take  his  place  on  the  bench 
of  the  superior  court  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

While  we  will  miss  his  great  abUity 
and  talent  in  the  House,  I  think  it  would 
be  difiScult  to  find  a  person  more  qualified 
for  such  an  important  judicial  post. 

A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Cornell, 
Chuck  Joelson  had  a  distinguished  ca- 
reer in  the  law  before  he  was  elected  to 
the  87th  Congress.  He  held  many  impor- 
tant positions  in  his  community,  his 
county,  and  his  State  including  that  of 
deputy  attorney  general  and  director  of 
criminal  investigation  for  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

In  his  service  in  the  House,  our  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  has  distinguished 
himself  even  more.  He  has  made  many 
important  and  valuable  contributions  to 
the  work  of  this  House  through  his  many 
efforts  as  a  member  of  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  undoubt- 
edly he  will  be  remembered  for  many 
years  to  come  by  educators  and  school 
people  throughout  the  country  for  his 
outstanding  leadership  recently  in  win- 
ning passage  for  the  "Joelson  amend- 
ment" to  the  Department  of  Labor- 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriation  bill.  His  hard 
work  in  restoring  fimds  for  vital  educa- 
tional programs  contained  in  that  bill  re- 
sulted in  perhaps  the  greatest  legislative 
victory  of  this  session. 

All  of  us  are  going  to  miss  Chuck 
Joelson's  friendly  smile  and  his  ready  wit 
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in  debate.  As  he  leaves  to  assume  his  new 
position  we  aU  Join  in  wishing  for  him 
and  his  family  the  very  best. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  privilege  for  me  to  serve  four  full 
terms  and  during  this  session  with  our 
distinguished  coUeague,  Chuck  Joelson, 
who  is  leaving  the  House  and  will  don 
the  judicial  robes  of  the  superior  court 
bench  of  New  Jersey.  He  inherits  the 
judicial  temperament  from  his  father, 
the  late  Judge  Harry  Joelson,  with  whom 
he  entered  the  practice  of  law  after  his 
admittance  to  the  New  Jersey  Bar  in 

1940. 

Scholar,  linguist,  naval  intelligence 
officer,  attorney,  city  counsel,  county 
prosecutor,  criminal  investigator,  legis- 
lator, and  now  judge — round  and  round 
the  wheel  of  fortune  spins  and  where  it 
will  stop  nobody  knows.  With  dedication 
to  every  assignment.  Chuck  Joelson  has 
climbed  the  ladder  rung  by  rung  that 
leads  ever  upward  to  greater  service  to 
his  fellow  man. 

A  product  of  Paterson  public  schools 
and  Montclair  Academy,  the  gentleman 
from  the  Eighth  District  reflected  great 
credit  upon  his  schools  and  his  teachers 
by  winning  election  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  national 
scholastic  honorary  society,  in  his  junior 
year  and  graduatmg  with  a  B.A.  degree, 
followed  by  an  LL.B.  from  Cornell  Law 

School. 

Enlisting  in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  January 
1943  and  serving  as  an  ensign  in  the 
Far  Eastern  branch  of  the  Office  of  Naval 
Intelligence,  our  colleague  displayed  an 
uncommon  lingmstic  ability.  He  mas- 
tered the  Japanese  language,  and  was 
assigned  to  Japanese  language  duties  In 
Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii. 

Appointed  city  counsel  of  Paterson  in 
charge  of  all  legal  affairs  of  that  munic- 
ipality. Chuck  Joelson  in  1949  was  the 
youngest  city  coimsel  in  the  city's  his- 
tory. In  1955,  he  was  named  deputy  at- 
torney general  by  the  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  and  in  this  capacity  served  2  and 
a  half  years  in  charge  of  the  Passaic 
County  prosecutor's  office.  In  1957  he 
was  promoted  to  chief  of  the  criminal 
Investigation  section  for  the  entire  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

With  such  an  outstanding  backgroimd 
in  public  service,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
our  colleague  was  elected  for  five  succes- 
sive terms  to  the  House.  As  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  he  was  assigned  to  a  special  sub- 
committee which  recommended  the 
Manpower  Training  and  Development 
Act.  which  was  signed  into  law  by  Pres- 
ident John  F.  Kennedy.  He  currently 
serves  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

I  am  proud  of  this  outstanding  Demo- 
cratic statesman,  and  wish  him  con- 
tinued good  health,  happiness,  and 
success. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  priv- 
ileged this  afternoon  to  make  a  few  brief 
remarks  about  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league Charles  S.  Joelson  of  Paterson, 
N.J.,  who  will  be  leaving  us  soon  to  take 
his  seat  upon  the  superior  court  bench  of 
New  Jersey. 

Knowing  Chuck  as  I  do,  I  know  that  he 
win  bring  that  same  single-minded  power 
of  concentration,  that  same  incisive  in- 
telligence to  his  new  position  that  he 


brought  to  his  duties  in  the  House  for  the 
the  past  8  years.  I  have  come  to  admire 
that  intelligence,  idealism,  and  persist- 
ence, and  I  know  that  I  shall  miss  them 
after  he  goes.  This  new  honor — for  a  seat 
on  the  New  Jersey  Superior  Court  is  in- 
deed an  honor — comes  as  no  surprise  to 
those  of  us  who  know  Chuck's  abilities. 
He  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  com- 
mitted member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  most  recently  as 
Ihe  author  of  the  now  famous  Joelson 
amendment,  by  means  of  which  we  were 
able  to  remedy  severe  cutbacks  demanded 
by  the  administration  in  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriations. 

Perhaps    a    few    words    about    that 
amendment,  since  it  is  fresh  in  our  mem- 
ories, will  serve  to  Illustrate  the  ability 
and  determination  of  the  man.  All  during 
the  time  of  the  consideration  of  the  ad- 
ministration Labor-HEW  budget  request, 
all  of  us  were  besieged  with  letters  urg- 
ing our  action  to  increase  the  requested 
appropriation  so  that  vital  domestic  pro- 
grams   in   manpower,    library    services, 
health  services,  vocational   and  higher 
education,  could  continue.  But  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  was  subject 
to  double  pressures,  since  they  were  well 
aware  of  the  administration's  interest 
In  holding  down  domestic  spending.  Con- 
gressman Joelson,  with  the  support  of 
his  Democratic  colleagues  on  that  com- 
mittee and  in  the  House,  introduced  sub- 
stantial amendments  to  the  appropria- 
tions bill,  and  worked  energetically  to  as- 
sure passage  of  those  amendments.  In  all 
honesty,  we  can  attribute  the  continued 
viability  of  many  of  our  domestic  pro- 
grams to  his  energy,  his  determination, 
his  farsightedness,  and  his  commitment 
to  a  better  America. 

So  I  congratulate  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  in  having  appointed  a  superior 
court  judge  who  has  amply  demonstrated 
his  commitment  to  what  he  sees  as  right 
and  necessary,  and  his  energy  and  intel- 
ligence in  arriving  at  those  ideals.  I  fi- 
nally congratulate  Chuck  Joelson,  a  dis- 
tinguished Congressman,  on  his  career 
thus  far,  and  on  a  future  which  cannot 
be  anything  but  bright. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  my  colleagues  today  in  offering  my 
congratulations  to  Congressman  Charles 
Joelson,  who  has  worked  long  and  hard 
both  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  support 
forward-looking  programs  and  to  urge 
a  relevant  order  of  priorities  for  our 
Nation. 

He  has  most  recently  proven  his  com- 
mitment by  amending  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $1  billion  for  education.  The  en- 
tire academic  community,  as  well  as 
those  less  privileged  who  may  with  these 
funds  receive  the  oppr  tunity  to  be  edu- 
cated, will  remain  deeply  indebted  to 
him  for  this  courageous  and  constructive 
action.  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Joelson's  last 
effort  in  the  House  furthered  the  cause 
of  education,  and  I  heartily  commend 
him  for  his  leadership  in  this  area,  which 
is  consistent  with  his  past  record  of  de- 
fending the  rights  of  all. 

This  record  speaks  for  Itself.  Although 
we  in  the  House  wUl  miss  him,  the  people 
of  New  Jersey  will  indeed  be  fortunate  to 
have  his  wise  coimsel  and  fine  judgment 


on  the  bench  of  the  superior  court  of 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  in  these  well  deserved 
tributes  to  our  colleague,  "Chuck"  Joel- 
son, but  sad  at  the  occasion. 

Since  coming  to  this  House,  I  have 
invariably  enjoyed  my  contacts  with  the 
delightful  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
On  occasion  we  have  worked  together  on 
projects  of  special  mutual  interest,  and 
this  was  always  a  pleasure. 

Like  so  many  others  I  have  savored 
the  pithy  comments,  combining  humor 
and  commonsense,  that  characterized 
"Chuck's"  participation  in  floor  debate. 
This  year  the  success  of  the  Joelson 
amendments  to  the  education  aid  bill 
was  a  tribute  to  the  gentleman's  vision 
and  determination,  a  fitting  climax  to 
his  career  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Joelson's  departure  should  cause 
all  of  us  in  the  House  to  look  critically 
at  ourselves,  especially  at  our  rigid  tra- 
ditions, and  wonder  why  the  House  could 
not  hold  so  talented  a  Member. 

In  any  case,  the  gentleman— and  few 
deser\e  the  term  so  fully— will  be  sorely 
missed.  ,         . 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  my  many  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  outstanding  service  of 
my  good  friend.  Charles  Joelson. 

Through  five  successive  Congresses  I 
have  had  Innumerable  occasions  to  work 
with  Chuck  Joelson,  and  I  shall  miss 
having  his  advice  and  counsel  and 
friendly  help  on  all  kinds  of  things. 

It  pleases  me,  however,  to  know  that 
my  friend  has  been  honored  by  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  to  serve  on  its  superior 
court.  I  know  the  court  will  be  honored 
with  his  presence,  and  I  wish  him  the 
greatest  success  and  happiness  in  his 
new  career. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Repre- 
sentative Charles  Joelson,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  will 
be  leaving  us  shortly  to  assume  a  new- 
career— that  of  judge  on  the  bench  of 
the  superior  court  of  this  home  State. 

I  know  he  must  have  mixed  feelings 
about  such  a  move.  For  9  years  Charles 
has  sedulously  and  effectively  repre- 
sented the  Eighth  District  of  New  Jer- 
sey On  the  other  hand,  I  am  sure  he  is 
chaUenged  by  the  opportunity  to  serve 
his  State  in  judicial  robes. 

He  returns  to  New  Jersey  as  a  public 
servant  who  is  known  for  his  loyalty  to 
truth  and  to  the  honest  conviction  of  his 
own  mind.  He  has  deceived  no  man; 
neither  has  he  permitted  his  own  heart 
to  be  deceived  by  false  hifluences  or 
faulty  judgments. 

He  has  never  paused  to  consider  how 
far  any  step  which  he  was  about  to  take 
would  lead  to  his  own  personal  advance- 
ment; he  has  never  calculated  what  he 
might  lose  or  what  he  might  gain  by  his 
advocacy  of,  or  his  opposition  to.  any 
particular  measure.  His  inquiry,  rather, 
has  always  been:  "Is  it  right?  Is  it  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
land?  Will  it  redound  to  the  permanent 
welfare  of  the  country?"  When  satisfied 
upon  these  points,  his  determination  has 
been  fixed;  his  purpose,  immovable. 

Our  courts  need  the  kind  of  personal 
integrity  that  is  characteristic  of  Repre- 
sentative Joelson.  The  genuine  sincerity 
and  devotion  of  his  service  in  the  House 
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wUl  not  be  jTorgotten.  Our  loss  will  be 
sustained  bj  the  knowledge  that  Mr 
JOKLSON  wm  continue  to  contribute  his 
outstanding  abilities  to  the  service  and 
cause  of  justice  and  the  Nation. 

I  therefora  wish  our  good  friend  and 
coUeague,  the  best  of  prosperity  and 
Crodspeed  in  his  new  career. 

Mr.  DULS±I.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not 
let  this  occadon  pass  without  extending 
my  slncerest  congratulations  to  our  es- 
teemed colleigue.  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Joelson),  as  he  leaves 
to  become  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Governor  Hughes  has  made  a  wise  se- 
lection which  has  been  duly  confirmed 
by  the  State  legislature.  But  the  gain  for 
the  judiciary  In  his  home  State  Is  a  great 
loss  for  the  <3ongress  and  the  Nation 

In  his  nearlV  9  years  in  the  House,  the 
gentleman  f  rokn  New  Jersey  h&s  made  an 
mdellble  mar»,  not  only  In  his  work  on 
the  Committer  on  Appropriations,  but  al- 
so In  other  fields  of  interest,  particularly 
In  education,  labor,  health,  and  welfare 
Indeed,   it  Was   just   2   months   ago 
aurin«.-debate|on  the  fiscal  1970  appro- 
priations bill  f  Ar  labor  and  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfbre  that  he  distinguished 
himself  by  leading  the  successful  fight 
to  increase  thfe  allocaUon  of  funds  for 
education. 

Our  coUeagije  realized  the  great  Im- 
pact that  woulfl  result  for  our  school  sys- 
tems across  th(e  NaUon  if  the  proposed 
cuts  In  funds  were  allowed  to  prevail 
I  was  proud  to  march  behind  him  in  his 
most  signlflcant  and  effective  drive  to  put 
the  education  illocatlons  in  proper  per- 
spective. 

He  has  been  4  most  effective  member  of 
the  full  committee,  but  It  should  be  noted 
that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee whl«h  did  the  spadework  on 
the  labor-health,  education,  and  welfare 
money  bill. 

Indeed,  his  cwn  committee  attention 
had  been  focus  ?d  in  previous  weeks  on 
another  major  appropriation  bill  which 
cleared  the  House  just  10  days  earUer 
the  bill  providUig  fiscal  1970  funds  for 
the  Departments  of  State.  Justice,  Com- 
merce, the  jlidlciary,  and  related 
agencies. 

In  connection  with  that  bUl,  the 
genUeman  from]  New  Jersey  also  played 
a  conspicuous  itle.  I  refer  to  his  fioor 
amendment  whifch  was  adopted  by  voice 
vote  to  increase  jfunds  for  the  Equal  Em- 
pl^ent  Opporiunity  Commission 

The  gentlemah  from  New  Jersey  and 

HffrfJT  L^f^l"^"  ^^""^^  other  matters. 
tie  and  I  both  hqve  been  outspoken  right 
along  against  th«  extent  of  special  treat- 
ment given  the  Oil  industry  through  the 
on    depletion    allowance.    Finally     the 
House  has  approved  a  reduction  and  I 
hope  sincerely  that  the  Senate  will  back 
up  our  action  In  hthe  weeks  ahead 
h„7^  favors  tax  ^centives  for  business, 
but  not  selective  itocentives  as  exist  in  the 
oU  mdustry.  He  1  lelieves-and  I  agree- 
that  industry  needs  reasonable  tax  help 
f«  ^"f  °"™&e  expansion  and  development 
to  develops  newlobs  and  to  train  em- 
^  ZTu  ^o":  ^day(employment  demand 
sev  J  »^^^  ^  ^J^^^  "*"ve  of  New  Jer- 
sey. I  am  proud  to  observe  that  he  came 

bachelor  s  degree  and  his  law  degree  at 
Cornell  Universitj .  uegree  at 
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He  has  not  had  previous  experience  on 
the  bench,  but  he  has  had  plenty  of  ex- 
perience in  front  of  the  bench,  as  a 
pr:5ccutor  in  his  home  county  as  a 
deputy  State  attorney  general,  knd  as 
the  director  of  criminal  investigation  for 
the  entire  State  of  New  Jersey  for  2  years 
before  he  came  to  Congress. 

Charles  Joelson  has  been  a  credit  to 
the  Congress  and  it  has  been  an  honor 
and  a  pleasure  to  have  worked  with  him 
here  throughout  •  his  congressional 
career. 

nL!^^z^,\^  ^*^,  '"*"y  ^"^"'is  here  on 
capitol  Hill  and  elsewhere  in  wishing  him 
well  in  his  new  role  as  a  member  of  the 
judiciary  in  his  home  State.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  in  his  new  work  he  will  be  a 
credit  to  the  judicial  profession  as  he 
has  been  to  the  nation  as  a  distinguished 
and  respected  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
rise  to  jom  with  my  colleagues  in  this 

whoTT,"'"  '"'."'"  '°  "^"""^"  J°"^?o^ 
who  was  sworn  in  today  to  a  seat  on  the 

superior  court  of  New  Jersey.  Although 
we  will  miss  Congressman  Joelson  Lole 
of  our  Members  here,  it  pleases  me,  as  I 
Know  It  does  many  of  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  that  he  leaves  i^  toSe 

nnh  ..^'1^^  ^"^  ^^  ^^  of  service  to  the 
public.  And  at  a  time  when  the  judiciary 

mstitutlons  of  this  great  Nation  of  ours 
under  attack,  "Chuck"  Joelson's  appeaJ! 
ance  m  the  robes  of  a  judge  can  otJ v  be 
counted  by  that  institution  aTitegoo'^d 
fSfnf  °°\?^  ^^  fundamental  founda- 
tions of  our  Nation  is  justice-equal  and 
falr-and  "Chuck"  Joelson  wiiTbe  a  part 

smuSon^^""^  ''  ^"^"  ^  ^^«  ^on- 

AJthough  "Chuck"  Joelson  and  I  sat  on 

different  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  our  Wew- 

Pomts  and  opinions  often  differed  on  the 

qu^tions  before  this  Chamber.  I  coun  ed 

myself  as  a  friend.  I  hope  he  felt  the 

same^  I  will  miss  his  seSse  of  humor 

which  he  could  ably  use  to  put  a  rwSt 

across  for  his  side  of  an  argumenT^  or 

which  could  help  calm  some  of  th^  f  rayS 

nerves  of  this  body  during  a   debatV 

Xi^L'"^  this  facet  Of ^hl^  pe«;il- 

ality  and  even  his  doggerel  poetry  from 

which  we  benefited  here,  wiuKelp  se?S 

lenc^       °'  ''^''''   ''■°'"   behind   JJe 

Da2j^^th?^T*  T^^^  ^^°  t^^t  the  House 
passed  the  Joelson  amendment  on  the 
education  bill  to  help  insure  the  quaUty 
of  education  to  which  we  have  comxnittS 
ourselves  for  our  children.  In  hSTyeaS 
m  Congress,  and  for  the  4  S^ years  I 
SsTothPr"^  him,  "CHUCK"  JOELSON  can 
list  other  accomplishments.  The  Joelson 
amendment  for  education,  behig  r^Si" 
and  of  major  importance,  and  In  wS  i 
was  pleased  to  join  with  him  wal  to  it- 
ofthtTi?ru^e^"^"^"^^^^^i^^as^Pan 

^.!^l  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts    Mr 
Silf  r-  ^  ^"^  ^*PPy  to  join  the  gentle-' 

friSds  rh"""^  •'"'■^^  ^"'^  '^  other 
mends  to  honor  our  distinguished  col- 

ing  the  House  of  Representatives  to  em- 

dlsnct  his  State,  and  the  Nation.  He 
will  take  a  place  on  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  New  Jersey. 


Since  his  election  to  the  87th  Con 
gress,  CHUCK  has  served  the  people  of 
Passaic  County  extraordinarUy  well  ul 
has  served  the  people  of  the  Nation  by 
striving  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
^J^^'^^'i^f"-  "e  has  proposed  and  sup- 
ported leglslaUon  and  appropriations  for 
vital  social  programs.  He  has  tried  to 
correct  the  inequities  in  the  tax  struc- 
ture, has  worked  to  bring  a  good  educa- 

aM°f^.»f''^'^.*=^"'^'  *"^  has  tought  for 
aid  to  the  underprivileged. 

He  sees  the  potential  of  this  great  land 
and  of  each  Individual  within  it  and  hal 
worked  to  realize  that  potential 

I  know  that  Chuck  Joelson  will  carry 
his  vision  and  ideals  with  him  to  the 
Si';^;.^^  enforcing  and  defending  the 
Constitution  and  laws  that  make  our 
country  great.  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  sadly  miss  Chuck 

u^I^'^^'.^.i^^  "*"s  °f  Congress.  I  rea- 
lize that  through  his  dedication  and 
knowledge,  he  will  accomplish  many 
good  deeds  as  a  judge  of  the  New  Jersey 
Superior  Court. 


September  U,  1969 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  egi_slative  days  during  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Montgomery).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


^Tn^MQ^r^JPr    P^^^E      BORDER 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Montgomery).  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Van  Deerlin)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
August  28  it  was  revealed  that  the  'De- 
partment of  Defense  had  sent  to  all  mili- 
tary commands  and  areas  adjacent  to 
the  Mexican  border  some  strange  in- 
structions. They  were  told  to  prepare 
for  putUng  off  limits  to  servicemen  all 
Mexican  border  communities  such  as 
Tijuana,  in  Baja  California. 

In  addition  to  my  own  congressional 
district  and  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
Calif omia  (Mr.  Tunney),  both  of  which 
border  on  Baja  CaUfomla,  other  Mem- 
bers representing  districts  in  Arizona. 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  long-range  effect  of  this 
order,  not  only  on  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  but  the  effect  upon  men 
who  serve  our  country  In  uniform. 

I  talked  about  the  matter  late  this 
morning  with  the  Assistant  General 
Counsel  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr. 
Frank  A.  Bartimo.  Mr.  Bartimo  was  ap- 
pomted  chairman  of  the  Pentagon's  Drug 
Abuse  Control  Committee,  in  line  with 
the  overall  Drug  Abuse  Commission  ap- 
pomted  recently  by  the  President. 

I  told  Mr.  Bartimo  that  in  fairness  to 
him  and  to  the  Defense  Department  I 
wanted  to  include  his  views  and  the  De- 
partment's views  with  regard  to  this 
point.  In  today's  Record.  I  asked  him  to 


send  me  a  fact  sheet,  which  he  has  done, 
representing  the  Department's  efforts  to 
fight  dnig  abuse. 

I  shall  later  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  include  it  with  my  own  remarks,  and 
the  remarks  of  colleagues,  on  this  sub- 

Icct 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  California. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  House.  I  am  won- 
dering if  the  gentleman  induced  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  any  informa- 
tion about  the  infiuence  of  drugs,  mari- 
huana, amphetamines,  and  such,  from 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  No.  The  action  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  thus  far,  or 
the  prospective  action,  concerns  only 
these  Installations  which  are  within  the 
borders  of  the  United  States  and  adja- 
cent to  the  Mexican  border. 

Is  the  gentleman  aware  of  a  problem 
in  that  connection? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  woxild  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  that,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Treas- 
urj',  only  about  a  month  ago  we  were  in 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  where  we  reviewed 
some  of  the  fieet  post  office  activities 
there  in  relation  to  parcels  that  are  com- 
ing in  from  Vietnam.  It  was  a  shock  to 
the  committee  then,  as  it  was  2  years 
ago,  to  find  that  many  of  our  retiiming 
veterans  are  bringing  in  packages  filled 
with  what  are  known  as  reefers  and  pil  ■ 
lows,  with  marihuana,  various  guns,  and 
some  ajnmimition — sometimes  live  am- 
munition— plastic  materials  and  things 
of  that  kind,  which  of  course  is  rather 
shocking.  I  mention  this  to  stress  the 
volume  of  drugs  that  may  be  coming  Into 
this  country  because  it  would  seem,  from 
what  we  were  able  to  gather,  that  such 
materials  are  available  in  Vietnam,  and 
apparently  there  is  some  use  of  them. 

I  would  add  to  this,  for  the  information 
of  the  gentleman,  that  only  a  year  or  two 
ago  our  committee  received  testimony 
from  the  Customs  Department  which  did 
a  spot  check  in  the  Port  of  New  York 
and  in  the  Port  of  San  Francisco. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  packages  that 
were  coming  in,  27  percent,  as  I  recall, 
were  illegal.  It,  of  course,  included  very 
substantial  quantities  of  drugs — and 
when  I  say  drugs  I  really  should  with- 
draw that.  I  mean  marijuana,  and  it  of 
course  came  principally  from  Vietnam. 

I  would  finally  add  that  there  are  some 
rather  awkward  ways  being  used  to  bring 
this  material  in  which  is  quite  a  surprise 
if  you  have  not  been  aware  of  it  before. 
The  volume  of  material — the  amounts  of 
the  material  that  were  coming  through  is 
also  surprising. 

Mind  you.  we  did  have  a  100-percent 
check  in  the  period  that  I  am  talking 
about.  But  the  rest  of  the  time,  it  is  done 
on  a  random  sample  test,  by  special  in- 
vestigators. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  The  same  as  it  Is 
done  by  customs  officials  at  the  interna- 
tional border. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Yes;  the  customs  offi- 
cials at  the  port.  They  are  very,  very 
clever  at  picking  out  an  obvious  Illicit 


bundle.  But  this  material  is  coming 
through  in  great  volume  and  some  of  it 
is  getting  by  the  inspections. 

I  would  hope  that  while  the  gentleman 
is  investigating  the  delicacy  of  the  prob- 
lem as  it  relates  to  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  and  the  effects 
It  may  have  on  his  district  and  other 
border  districts  we  would  also  have  the 
defense  department  examine  the  prob- 
lem vis-a-vis  Vietnam. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  In  the  context 
that  the  gentleman  has  mentioned  this, 
I  assume  the  gentleman's  point  is  that 
drugs  are  easily  available,  or  seem  to  be 
easily  available  to  men  stationed  in  Viet- 
nam? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Of  course,  I  am  not 
making  any  case  for  drugs  or  the  drug 
traffic  in  amphetamines  or  marihuana  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it — obviously. 
But  I  do  think  there  should  be  better 
enforcement,  and  I  mention  it  to  the 
gentleman  because  both  In  his  own  area 
and  in  other  areas  where  troops  are  es- 
tablished, this  is  going  on.  I  think  we 
should  exercise  better  measures  of  con- 
trol as  best  we  can. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  join  in  extending  my 
congratulation  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  our  attention. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
series  of  questions  that  are  somewhat 
predicated  upon  my  belief  that  the  action 
that  you  have  brought  to  our  attention 
was  improper  and  to  that  degree  the 
questions  may  be  biased.  I  do  not  know. 
Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  who  is  the 
drug  abuse  officer?  Is  this  an  officer — or 
who  is  this? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  He  Is  a  civilian 
appointee  and  an  assistant  general 
counsel,  Mr.  Bartimo.  from  Massachu- 
setts 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Is  this  a  new  office  in 
that  area? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Yes,  it  is.  As  I 
Indicated,  it  was  established  in  line  with 
the  President's  Commission. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  How  long  has  this  par- 
ticular gentleman  held  this  office  and 
how  long  has  this  office  been  in  exist- 
ence— I  suspect  a  very  short  time? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  should  empha- 
size that  this  is  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties.  He  was  not  brought  in  especially 
to  police  narcotics. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Then  perhaps,  to  make 
the  question  more  direct,  how  long  has 
the  gentleman  been  involved  In  or  con- 
nected with  the  investigation  Into  the 
drug  traffic  between  Mexican  cities  and 
America,  and  particularly  between  Mexi- 
can cities  and  our  American  servicemen. 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Unless  this  in- 
formation is  contained  in  this  statement 
which  nms  to  four  or  six  pages,  which  I 
shall  introduce  and  which  I  have  not 
thoroughly  digested  myself  because  it 
arrived  so  recently,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  tell  you.  But  suffice  to  say  that  the 
order  emanated  from  Washington,  and 
the  order  wsis  not  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  command  in 
the  nth  Naval  District  of  Southern 
California. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 


me  this,  based  upon  the  gravity  of  that 
sort  of  order,  I  presume  there  are  statis- 
tics which  would  show  that  great  num- 
bers of  American  Navy  personnel  are  be- 
ing subjected  to  drug  abuse  through 
sources  obtainable  along  the  border  in 
the  cities  of  Mexico;  is  that  a  correct 
assumption? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  May  I  say  to  my 
colleague,  I  can  give  him  information  as 
It  relates  to  my  area,  it  being  the  first 
area  that  Is  targeted  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  off-limits  order. 

Shore  patrol  records  indicate  that  only 
about  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
servicemen  who  go  to  Tijuana  are  ar- 
rested there,  on  offenses  of  all  kinds. 

Last  December  the  shore  patrol 
counted  19,130  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  crossed  the  border.  Of  the  40 
who  were  arrested  in  Tijuana,  only  two 
were  charged  with  drug  offenses. 

From  January  to  May  of  this  year,  an 
average  of  22,000  servicemen  a  month 
have  visited  Tijuana,  of  whom  about  70 
per  month  have  been  arrested  for  all 
causes. 

There  is  not  yet  a  breakdown  of  the 
number  of  arrests  in  this  more  recent 
period  for  drug  violations.  According  to 
the  11th  District  legal  authorities,  no 
servicemen  attached  to  the  district  have 
been  convicted  of  drug  violations  in  Mex- 
ico since  last  March,  when  three  were 
given  short  sentences  on  such  an  offense. 
Less  than  1  percent  of  all  military  per- 
sonnel in  the  San  Diego  area  have  ever 
been  arrested  by  our  own  American  au- 
thorities for  drug  violations. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  presume  he  woul(  ilso 
have  prepared  statistics  to  indicate  how 
many  of  San  Diego  naval  personnel  have 
been  arrested  or  Involved  in  drug  usage 
in  San  Diego  itself,  compared  to  those  ar- 
rested or  involved  in  drug  usage  In 
Tijuana  or  those  arrested  or  involved  In 
drug  usage  In  Los  Angeles,  compared 
with  those  arrested  and  Involved  in  drug 
usage  in  Tijuana.  I  presume  that  those 
statistics,  given  the  assumption  that  the 
man  has  made  a  complete  and  exhaus- 
tive inquiry  into  this  problem,  would  be 
available.  Are  you  aware  of  that? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  No;  I  am  not 
aware  of  those  specific  statistics.  But 
the  gentleman,  like  some  of  our  other 
California  colleagues.  Is  aware  of  rather 
alarming  statistics  with  relation  to 
young  people  as  a  whole — estimates  run- 
ning from  15  to  25  percent  who  have 
either  experimented  with  or  are  regu- 
lar users  of  marihuana  and  dangeroiis 
drugs. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  The  reason  I  asked  the 
question  again  is  to  point  out  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  either  sloppy  and  in- 
efficient investigation  or  hj^pocrisy  or 
an  attempt  to  capitalize  upon  an  issue 
that  is  a  troublesome  issue  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  by  making  a  dramatic  ges- 
ture which  h£is  no  reality  or  relevance 
to  the  solutions  needed.  I  would  suspect 
that  naval  persoimel  in  San  Ehego  are 
far  more  involved  with  drugs  in  the  city 
of  San  Diego  and  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles, just  based  upon  the  testimony 
that  was  given  to  the  ad  hoc  committee 
uDon  which  you,  I,  my  colleague  to  ms 
right.  Congressman  Roybal,  Congress- 
man Tunney,  and  Congressman  Hanna 
served.  If  that  is  so,  abuse  of  drugs  in 
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American  cftles  on  the  border  by  naval 
personnel  exceeds  that  in  the  Mexican 
cities.  Would  it  then  be  a  logical  assump- 
tion that  the  Navy  would  place  Los  An- 
geles or  Saa  Diego  off  limits  to  naval 
personnel  ? 

Mr.  VAN  pEERUS.  This  would  seem 
to  have  abundant  logic. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  It  would  have  about  as 
much  logic  as  placing  Tijuana  off  limits 
to  naval  personnel,  if  the  statistics  are 
as  you  have  cited. 

Mr.  VAN  pEEBUN.  And  it  would  be 
even  more  enforceable. 

Mr.  WAIXJIE.  It  would  be  a  lot  more 
enforceable,  and  keep  them  out  of 
American  cities. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Yes;  because  the 
shore  patrol  jis  not  permitted  to  roam 
the  streets  o<  Tijuana.  Indeed,  service- 
men are  not  permitted  to  go  across  the 
border  m  uniform.  They  go  in  their 
civihan  attird 

Mr    WALdIe.  The  other  thing  that 
troubles  me  is  that  if  we  can  keep  Amer- 
ican naval  pebonnel  out  of  Tijuana  or 
«thep  American   border  cities   because 
of  the  prevalence  of  drugs  in  that  area— 
and  a  prevaloice,  by  the  way,  which  I 
fully  accept  ^  being  in  existence;  the 
porUon  of  the!  argument  I  do  not  accept 
thus  far  is  th^t  prevalence  is  being  used 
or  made  avai^ble  to  American  service 
personel  to  the  degree  the  action  taken 
would  mdicat^.  Apparently  there  is  no 
evidence  that  that  is  the  case— but  if  we 
are  gomg  to  place  those  cities  off  limits 
to  American  service  personnel,  we  ought 
to  look  at  w^ere  the  supply  in  those 
cities  comes  from,  and  it  does  not  come 
from  Mexico,  since  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  that]  most  of  it  comes  from 
American  manjufacturers. 

Mr.  VAN  DEBRLIN.  The  so-called  dan- 
gerous drugs  are  drugs  which  are  pre- 
scription drugs  on  our  side  of  the  border 
Mr  WALDIE.  Which  is  the  drug-abuse 
problem.  Whenithey  use  the  term  "drug- 
abuse  problem,'  they  really  talk  about 
amphetamines    and    barbiturates     not 
marihuana  or  heroin.  It  is  those  drugs 
that    are    the    primary    problem;     the 
amphetamines,   the   barbiturates.   It   is 
abundantly  defer,  at  least  from   what 
testimony  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  California  gave  to  the  ad  hoc 
committee  and  from  what  we  have  dis- 
cussed here.  th»t  the  American  manu- 
facturers are  producing  those  pills  in 
such  quantity  as  to  equal  almost  100  pUls 
annually  for  eich  man,   woman,   and 
child  m  Ameri<^  for  medicinal  needs. 
Those  puis  go  ihto  Mexico  legally,  but 
illegally  come  back  across  the  border  If 
the  Navy  wants  to  make  a  dramatic  ges- 
ture for  public  reflations  and  for  no  other 
purpose,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
exercise  in  sophistry,  they  ought  to  make 
a  move  against  the  American  manufac- 
turers that  permit  this  abuse  to  occur 

Mr.  VAN  DEBRLIN.  The  gentleman 
will  recall  from  tjestimony  before  our  ad 
hoc  committee  ^hat  these  large  ship- 
ments of  dangeitous  drugs  go  without 
any  llcensmg  procedures  into  Baja  Call- 
rorma.  without  any  accurate  record  of  the 
"^-  and  that  tljey  come  pouring  back 

Mr.   WALDIE.  J  Mr.   Speaker,   just   in 
closmg,  may  I  reiiiark  to  the  gentleman 
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that  the  testimony  of  the  Mexican  au- 
thorities before  this  ad  hoc  committee 
was  extremely  convincing  to  me  as  far  as 
their  dedication  to  preventing  these  drugs 
from  getting  into  the  hands  of  illicit 
trade.  I  was  extremely  impressed  by  their 
dedication  to  that  problem. 

As  the  gentleman  has  revealed  this 
problem  in  his  area,  it  does  seem  to  me  we 
are  dealing  not  with  an  irresponsible  ac- 
Mon  on  the  part  of.  naval  personnel,  but 
with  an  Irresponsible  action  on  the  part 
of  a  political  appointee— and  I  suspect 
the  irresponsibility  stems  from  his  desire 
to  make  political  capital  of  tragic 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's taking  this  time  to  discuss  this 
subject  today. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  wiU  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  San  Diego  Union  on 
Saturday  of  last  week  carried  an  article 
quoting  top  Navy  commanders  in  San 
Diego  as  being  •boiling  mad"  over  the 
instructions  they  had  received  They 
charge  that  the  gentleman  in  question 
m  the  Pentagon  had  flown  in  the  face  of 
their  recommendation  to  take  a  precisely 
opposite  action— to  withhold  any  order 
for  placmg  the  border  communities  off 
limits. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that.  It  confirms  my  belief  that 
the  Navy  is  a  far  more  trustworthy 
agency  in  tiiis  matter  than  are  the  politi- 
cal appomtees  who  are  seeking  to  capi- 

^  °^J!^^  P™**y  ^^^'^  situations. 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
x'^^Jl"""  California   rMr.  Roybal) 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
our  colleague,  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Van  DtzRLOi) .  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  tiie  attention  of  the  House 
Also  I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentieman  from  CaUfomia 
< Mr.  WALDIE)  with  regard  to  the  danger- 
f.y^.v,  "^.  actually  being  manufactured 
m  the  United  States  and  being  taken  to 
Mexico  and  then  being  brought  back  to 
the  soutiiwestem  part  of  this  country 

mJ^'"?^°^^  ^'°^«  t^e  committee 
clearly  indicated  this  was  tiie  case  For 
example,  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  6  tons  of 

M?^^"*  ^^^^  ^^'■e  confiscated  along 
the  border  cities.  Almost  all  of  the  6  tons 
were  traced  to  three  large  drug  com- 
pames  in  tiie  United  States.  It  Is  also 
EVf.  ^""i^"^^  of  these  drug  companies 
actuaUy  have  subsidiaries  in  Mexico 

mj^'i*^  ^^JP^^}"  °^  ^^  ^natter  is  that 
most  of  this  junk  comes  back  to  the 
United  Stetes.  with  the  result  Uiat  in  my 
district  and  in  otiier  districts  in  tiie  L^ 
Angeles  area  one  can  cleariy  understand 
how  it  can  be  easier  for  students  to  get 
dangerous  drugs  than  it  is  for  them  to 
get  cigarettes. 

THils  is  corrupting  the  lives  and  the 
welfare  of  students  In  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles.  ^^ 

♦K^^L^  ^^^  ^°^^  a*»ut  it?  Surely 
S"^^^^  °'  ^^  ^"^^  to  servicemen 
is  not  tile  answer.  It  is  in  fact  ridiculous. 
This  is  not  a  logical  step  and  one  ttiat 
will  definitely  not  curtail  the  traflBc  of 
dangerous  drugs  along  the  border 

But  what  can  be  done.  Is  to  propose 
and  to  pass  legislation  that  would  make 


It  mandatory  that  companies  that  man 
ufacture  drugs  record  all  items  tSy" 
manufacture  and  export  to  Mexico  or  S 
any  otiier  country.  There  should  te 
some  kind  of  record  or  register  so  thaj 
officials  can  actually  tiuce  all  of  the  da^ 
gennis  drugs  and  narcotics  being  sent  to 
Mexico  and  other  countries 

It  is  also  true  the  Mexican  officials  a«. 
very  cooperative,  as  we  heard  in  teS^ 
many  before  our  committee.  Mexican  of- 
ficials we  were  told  are  actually  bumw 
poppy  fields  and  the  marihuana  flehSf 
in  Mexico.  Recent  testimony  by  tho 
chief  (rf  police  of  the  city  of  lS  aL 
geles— just  a  few  days  ago— indicated  it 
IS  now  harder  to  get  marihuana  inihe 
city  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  State  of  Cali! 
fomla  due  to  the  action  taken  by  Mex 
can  officials.  ^  ^^^' 

n.^f  ^  join  with  the  gentieman  froir 
California  (Mr.  Vak  Deerlin).  m  pra 
testing  tills  ridiculous  order 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Is  not  the  gentie- 

^^^^^J"^*"^^  °'  *^e  subcommittee 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  which 
deals  with  Latin  American  affSs 

Mr  ROYBAL.  Yes;  I  am  a  member  of 
Affaire"  °^^*^  on  Latin  American 
Mr.  VAJ^  DEERLIN.  Is  the  gentleman 
concerned  over  the  possible  effect  of  an 
order  like  this  on  our  relations  with  a 
neighbor  nation,  especially  as  we  move 
toward  a  meeting  of  the  two  Presidents' 
Mr  ROYBAL.  I  am  very  much  conl 
cemed  about  it.  I  am  surprised  that  who- 
ever is  responsible  for  this  order  did  not 
take  this  into  consideration. 

If  anything  is  to  be  done  along  the 
border  it  must  be  done  I  believe  in  con- 
currence with  the  Mexican  Government 
They  are  just  as  anxious  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  problem  as  we  are  and 
I  believe  a  little  bit  more  concerned  If 
anything  is  going  to  be  done  with  re- 
gard to  the  border  it  must  be  done  with 
their  concurrence. 

It  is  my  underetandlng  in  this  particu- 
lar Instance  there  was  no  consideration 
given  to  Mexico  or  anyone  else,  that  this 
was  done  by  an  individual  apparenUy 
seeking  headlines  more  than  seeking  re- 
sults. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  At  least  seeking 
some  activity  to  make  it  look  like  some- 
thing is  being  done. 

4.1}  ^^^  ^^^  talking  with  Mr.  Bartimo. 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  sin- 
cerity. I  happen  to  disagree  passionately 
with  him.  I  believe  he  has  not  considered 
all  the  factors  being  brought  tt  light  in 
this  discussion. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  He  has  particularly  not 
considered  the  effect  It  will  have  on  our 
relationship  with  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, and  this  is  most  Important. 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Obviously. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  southern  California 
on  his  taking  the  time  by  special  order 
here  today  to  comment  on  an  executive 
order  which  I  understand  has  been  made, 
probably  well-intentioned  but  which  I 
believe  rather  misses  the  mark. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  am  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  House. 
We  have  not  reaUy  concerned  ourselves 


with  the  effect  of  this  particular  order, 
but  I  believe  we  well  might. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Like  certain  other 
orders,  it  came  down  around  our  heads 
at  a  time  Congress  was  not  in  session. 

Mr.  LEOGErrr.  Yes.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  net  effect  would  be  to  place 
the  whole  country  of  Mexico  off  limits  to 
only  a  portion  of  the  citizenry  of  the 
United  States,  to  wit  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment; or  is  it  the  entire  mUitary? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Well,  aroimd  EI 
Paso  it  would  be  the  soldiers  from  Ft. 
Bliss.  In  southern  Arizona  it  would  be 
Air  Force  personnel.  In  San  Diego  it  is 
mainly  Navy  men. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Undoubtedly  the  in- 
tention of  this  order  is  to  control  nar- 
cotics traffic,  but  I  would  say  if  the  Intent 
is  to  control  narcotics  traffic  by  limiting 
U.S.  military  personnel  from  crossing  the 
border  of  a  friendly  nation,  I  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee sincerely  resent  the  implication. 
The  implication,  of  course,  is  that  nar- 
cotics are  being  traded  in  and  dealt  with 
commercially  rather  freely  by  military 
personnel.  I  believe  the  gentieman  has 
done  some  special  research  with  respect 
to  military  involvement  on  the  border  in 
illegal  narcotics  activity;  has  he  not? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  This  has  already 
been  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  believe  the  evidence 
to  date  is  relatively  nil;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect?    ,     ,^  , 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Certainly  it  is 
much  less  than  the  incidence  in  the  popu- 
lation at  large. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  It  would  seem  to  me  if 
we  are  concerned  about  military  activity 
in  narocitlcs.  they  ought  not  take  action 
in  this  respect  obliquely,  but  they  ought 
to  file  their  charges  and  let  us  vindicate 
the  raranbers  of  our  military. 

If  we  are  going  to  place  foreign  coun- 
tries that  some  of  our  military  might  in- 
volve themselves  with  off  limits,  then  let 
us  place  Mexico.  Puerto  Rico.  Canada, 
and  all  of  South  America  off  limits,  as 
well  as  Turkey,  where  I  know  they  grow  a 
lot  of  this  grass  and  some  of  the  other 
stuff.  Also  I  know  we  have  bases  In 
Italy.  Let  us  do  a  complete  job  on  it. 
Then  I  say  if  we  are  using  the  border 
crossing  at  Tijuana  and  Juarez  and 
some  of  these  other  areas  rather  prolifl- 
cally  in  transporting  narcotics,  let  us  not 
just  zero  in  on  the  military  unless  we  can 
prove  a  case  agsdnst  them.  Let  us  close 
the  border  to  all  Americans.  We  have 
plenty  of  executive  authority  to  do  that 
kind  of  thing.  We  have  done  it  with 
regard  to  some  countries. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  was  hopeful, 
also,  that  the  gentleman  might  address 
himself  to  the  discriminatory  and  pa- 
ternalistic nature  of  this  impending  or- 
der. Here  we  have  taken  men.  many  of 
them  not  by  their  own  choice  assuming 
the  vmiform  of  their  country,  and  axe 
telling  them  that  they  are  somehow  less 
worthy  to  be  trusted  beyond  the  borders 
of  their  country  than  some  16-,  17-,  or 
18 -year-old  kids  who  may  go  into  Baja 
California.  I  wonder  if  this  does  not  put 
a  special  smirch  on  military  service,  and 
if  it  is  not  in  effect  a  declaration  that 
they  are  second-  or  third-class  citizens. 
Mr.  LEGGETrr.  The  direct  implication 
is  that  they  can  go  to  Vietnam,  38.000 


of  them,  and  can  fight  and  die  there  for 
the  principles  of  our  Constitution,  but 
when  they  come  home  they  are  second- 
class  citizens  of  a  type  and  do  not  enjoy 
the  rights  that  regular  people  enjoy,  and 
they  have  to  be  kind  of  kept  in  their 
kennel.  I  resent  that  Implication.  I 
think  our  service  personnel  are  entltied 
to  the  presumption  of  being  Innocent 
which  is  supported  by  our  Constitution. 
This  kind  of  innuendo,  unless  they  have 
facts  to  support  it,  to  back  it  up.  I  would 
severely  resent.  I  hope  we  can  repeal  the 
order  and  restore  the  status  quo.  which 
I  understand  the  Navy  Department  wants 

to  do.  _^  ,  , 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  can  certainly 
speak  for  the  Navy  command  at  the  local 
level.  I  have  explored  that  matter  thor- 
oughly with  them.  The  action  taken  here 
in  Washington  ran  180  degrees  covmter 
to  the  recommendations  and  advice  of 
the  responsible  naval  ofHcials  in  the  11th 
District. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  This  is  a  very  severe 
situation  in  the  United  States,  speaking 
of  narcotics,  as  we  found  out  with  re- 
spect to  the  400.000  young  people  who. 
I  think,  had  a  so-caUed  freakout  in  up- 
State  New  York  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  would 
hope  that  this  matter  would  not  be  made 
a  political  issue.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike,  and  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  can  unite  in  an  effort  to  take 
meaningful  steps  to  control  narcotics 
utilization,  traffic,  et  cetera.  However,  to 
go  out  willy-nilly  and  do  something  like 
this,  particularly  aiming  it  at  our  mili- 
tary, without  facts  to  support  it  or  back 
it  up,  I  do  not  think  Is  a  correct  action. 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  think  you  have 
summarized  it  very  weU.  Everyone  who 
spoke  on  this  subject  this  afternoon  and 
certainly  those  of  us  who  are  parents 
deeply  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  true  causes  of  this 
national  plight  and,  to  the  extent  that 
we  are  able  to  do  so  as  legislators,  will 
take  steps  to  remove  those  causes. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentieman  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentieman  yield  ? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  was  late  in 
Eu-riving  on  the  floor,  and  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  could  enunciate  to  me  the 
basic  thrust  of  his  comments,  because,  as 
the  gentieman  knows,  for  quite  swne 
time.  I  joined  with  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  in  trying  to  get  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to 
come  to  your  area  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  Congress  itself  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  question  of  drug  traffic  com- 
ing across  the  border  in  your  area.  As 
you  know,  the  gentieman  in  the  well  told 
me  he  was  somewhat  dlsgnmtied  at  the 
fact  that,  since  he  was  a  member  of  the 
committee,  he  himself  could  not  get  the 
committee  to  come  out  there. 

Could  the  gentiemen  tell  me  what  took 
place  that  prompted  the  gentieman  to 
make  these  comments? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  About  10  days  ago, 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  Department  of  Defense  put 
801  border  area  military  commands  on 
notice  that  they  might  shortly  implement 
an  order  to  place  Mexican  communities 


off  limits  to  servicanen.  The  command  in 
the  local  area,  which  has  been  cognizant 
of  all  aspects  of  this  problem,  feels  that 
such  a  step  would  solve  no  problems, 
while  creating  additional  problems.  Yet 
its  view  was  completely  unheeded  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  authorities  re- 
sponsible for  announcing  this  order. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Was  this  a 
DOD  directive? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Yes. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  see.  I  heard 
reference  to  the  fact  that  it  was  an  Ex- 
ecutive order. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  It  was  not  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  as  such. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  Just  wanted 
to  clarify  this  because  I  too  have  been 
working,  frankly,  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Office  of  the  Attorney 
General,  as  well  as  working  with  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  to  try  and  get 
some  specific  action  because  it  has  been 
just  too  long  that  no  response  has  been 
given  to  this  basic  border  problem. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  And,  here,  now  I 
Join  the  gentleman  in  renewing  our  re- 
quest to  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
to  move  in  on  this.  We  have  the  juris- 
diction and  we  can  hit  this  traffic  where 
It  needs  to  be  hit,  which  is  on  the  Amer- 
ican side  of  the  border. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  could  not 
agree  more,  but  I  gather  that  all  of  the 
recommendations  were  made  in  a  rather 
negative  sense  with  reference  to  the 
administration  and  the  executive 
branch,  when  in  actuality  your  efforts 
and  mine  have  been  to  have  the  Con- 
gress take  the  Initiative  and  do  s<Kne- 
thing  about  holding  these  hearings  so 
we  can  develw  the  kind  of  record  nec- 
essary, but  up  to  this  point  for  reasons 
probably  better  known  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  who  is  on  the  committee, 
we  have  not  been  successful  in  getting 
the  kind  of  hearings  to  focus  attention 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Let  me  reassure 
the  gentieman  that  in  my  district,  at 
least,  which  the  gentleman  knows  is  not 
a  one-way  political  area,  there  has  been 
no  partisEmship  and  reaction  In  response 
to  this  at  all.  There  has  been  general  re- 
sentment— expressed,  for  example.  In 
the  newspapers,  which  lean  toward  the 
gentleman's  party  rather  than  mine — 
which  clearly  reflects  the  views  which 
have  been  expressed  on  the  floor  today 
with  regard  to  this  particular  order. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  gentleman's  response  to  that 
question  because  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  this  problem.  There  are  a  number 
of  people  who  have  come  up  into  our 
congressional  districts  and  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows  we  have  the  so-called 
awareness  program  which  focuses  at- 
tention on  the  drug  problem.  It  is  one  of 
the  biggest  problems  we  have  In  America 
and  I  am  for  doing  anything  that  will 
bring  about  a  solution  to  this  traffic 
which  is  not  being  checked. 

Mr.  VAK  DEERLIN.  I  imderstand  the 
gentleman's  position. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentie- 
man f rcHn  California  has  again  indicated 
to  this  House  his  vigilance  in  respect  to 
the  interest  of  the  constituency  he  so  ably 
represents  and  his  readiness  to  speak 
forthrightly  in  defending  those  interests. 
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In  this  pcirtlfciilar  Instant  It  Is  obvious 
that  a  large  number  of  service  persormel 
serving  and  living  In  the  San  Diego  area 
will  suffer  inqrdlnant  restrictions  on  the 
ruling  that  l|ie  Pentagon  has  recently 
set  down  denying  border  access  to  Mexico 
for  those  stationed  in  the  San  Diego  area. 
I  would  bow  to  no  man  In  this  House 
as  regards  to  my  opposition  of  drugs.  I 
have  expressed  my  views  on  this  subject. 
I  have  introduced  legislation,  and  served 
on  an  ad  hoc  committee  investigating  it. 
However,  in  order  to  get  immediate  ex- 
posure to  actlbn  on  the  problem  the  ad- 
ministration has  in  this  instant  fallen 
into  a  path  olf  least  resistance  so  often 
followed  by  other  administrations.  The 
quickest  avenile  of  attack  is  not  only  the 
most  nonproductive  in  this  Instant  It  is 
not  even  substantially  meaningful.  The 
servicemen  ane  the  most  vulnerable  to 
immediate  actflon  by  the  administration 
on  any  kind  pf  program  tliat  seeks  to 
curtail  and  restrain  citizens.  Already  by 
dint  of  their  service  they  have  restricted 
rights  as  citizens.  Further  diminution 
should  ;be  predicated  on  a  very  strong 
showiAg  of  ne*d  and  a  positive  expecta- 
tion that  the  iction  taken  will  assure  a 
substantial  reswlt  in  solving  the  problem 
stated  to  justify  action. 

In  this  case  it  would  appear  that  the 
Defense  Department  has  brought  on  line 
a  ton  of  restriqtion  without  demonstrat- 
ing an  ounce  bf  justification  or  even  a 
grain  of  possible  expectation  in  terms  of 
diminishing  thfe  problem  of  drug  impor- 
tation. If  in  fact  the  border  holds  such 
dangerous  potehtial  for  drug  importation 
as  requires  it  l^ing  closed  to  all  service- 
men, then  certainly  it  ought  to  be  closed 
to  all  juvenile*.  The  only  evidence  we 
have  seems  to  Indicate  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  jiiveniles  are  the  greatest 
offenders  in  pr(ividing  transportation  for 
illicit  dangerous  drugs. 

We  would  jofn  in  the  hope  expressed 
by  Congressmato  Van  Deerlin  that  the 
Pentagon  will  reexamine  its  hasty  action 
and  mitiate  fi^U  hearings  and  develop 
data  both  on  justification  and  on  their 
grounds  for  expectation  that  the  drastic 
action  taken  will  provide  a  substantial 
decrease  in  the  jdangerous  drug  traffic 

We  venture  to  predict  that  if  such  pa- 
tience is  exerci^d  factual  presentations 
received  from  service  personnel  immedi- 
ately in  the  arek  will  convince  the  mind 
capable  of  reasonable  assessment  that 
other  avenues  <>f  action  should  be  ex- 
plored before  implementation  of  this  very 
recent  order— should  be  required. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Include  this  De- 
fense Departm^t  document  with  the 
remarks  that  hive  been  spoken  on  this 
subject  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
MONTGOMERY).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  abjection. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows:) 
Pact  Sheet— Dep^Obtment  of  Defense  Drug 

Abuse  Conthol  Committee.  May  29.  1969 

The  Departmentj  of  Defense  U  keenly  aware 
of  the  problems  a^oclated  with  the  use  of 
marijuana  and  dt^ig  abuse  in  the  armed 
forces  and  the  naUon.  We  are  resolved  that 
the  man  In  unlfoni  shall  have  an  Int^ilgent 
Informed  luiderstindlng  of  the  dangers  of 
drug    abuse.    We   ^e   committed    to    strict 
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enforcement  of  the  proscriptions  against  the 
sale,  use  or  possession  of  marijuana,  narcotics 
and  the  dangerous  drugs. 

The  problem  In  the  armed  forces,  however, 
should  be  placed  In  Its  proper  perspective. 
Recognizing  that  we  have,  of  course,  no  con- 
trol over  pre-servlce  experiences  of  our  service 
personnel  with  marijuana  and  drugs,  we  do 
nonetheless  realize  that  service  enlistees  and 
Inductees  are  segments  of  the  civilian  com- 
munity with  respect  to  their  habits,  attitudes 
and  associations.  With  this  In  mind,  where 
detected,  potential  enlistees  and  Inductees 
with  a  prior  record  of  drug  abuse  are  not 
being  accepted  Into  the  armed  forces.  Some 
escape  detection  and  upon  Induction,  they, 
and  all  personnel  of  the  services  are  required 
to  undergo  an  educational  program  designed 
to  give  them  a  greater  awareness  of  the  dan- 
gers of  drag  abuse  than  that  to  which  they 
have  theretofore  been  exposed.  In  addition, 
military  disciplinary  enforcement  procedures 
for  drug  abuse  are.  we  believe,  more  certain 
than  Miose  to  which  the  sevlceman's  counter- 
part In  the  civilian  community  may  expect  to 
experience. 

StatlsUos  available  to  us  which  are  closely 
monitored  indicate  there  Is  virtually  no  ad- 
diction to  the  so-called  hard  narcotics  and 
a  low  rate  of  incidence  to  all  drug  abuse  In 
the    armed    forces.    Nevertheless    our    meet 
recent  statistics  do  Indicate  an  Increase  In 
drug  offenses  since  1965.  Although  low,  the 
rate  of  marijuana  violations  Is  higher  than 
other  drugs.  For  1968,  our  statistics  reflect 
that  world-wide  a  fraction  less  than  5  mili- 
tary individuals  per  1,000  were  Involved  In 
Investigations  for  marijuana  vlolajtlons.  It  Is 
undoubtedly  true  that  some  offenses  go  com- 
pletely undetected.  While  it  is  not  possible 
to  offer  a  supportable  esUmate  of  the  number 
of   offenses    which    are    wholly   unknown   to 
military  authorities  we   are  confident   that 
the  suggestion  that  50  percent  of  the  troops 
In    Vietnam,    or   any   of   our  service   people 
wherever  stationed,  use  marijuana  regularly 
Is  a  gross  exaggeration.  Because  of  the  unique 
environment  of  military  life,  which  Is  char- 
acterized by  close  personal  associaOon  and  by 
strict  supervision  of  those  in  the  ranks  by 
noncommissioned  officers,  doctors,  and  line 
officers.  It  is  altogether  imllkely  that  any  great 
number  of  persistent  drug  or  marijuana  users 
could  go  imdetected  for  any  protracted  period 
of  time. 

Evidencing  his   concern   at   the   illegal   or 
improper  use  of  drugs  by  members  of  the 
armed   fca-ces,    the   Secretary   of   Dense,    by 
Department  of  Defense  Directive  1300.11.  an- 
nounced world-wide  Department  of  Defense 
policies  for  the  prevention  and  elimination 
of  drug  abuse  by  all  service  personnel.  In 
general    the    directive    initiated    and    made 
mandatory  a  comprehensive  program  of  edu- 
cation and  enforcement  on  drug  abuse.  Des- 
ignated  as  overall   responsible  for  the   pro- 
gram Is  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  EJefense 
(Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs).  He  Is  ad- 
vised by  the  DoD  Drug  Abuse  Control  Com- 
mittee   composed    of    representatives    from 
each  branch  of  the  services  and  headed  by 
the  Assistant  General  Counsel  (M&RA).  The 
committee  maintains  close  coordination  and 
liaison    In    Its    efforts    with    the    Bureau    of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  the  Bureau 
of  Ciistoms.  the  FBI.  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Health    Edu- 
cation,  and   Welfare.   All   military   services 
have  specifically  Implemented  the  DoD  Di- 
rective  on    drug    abuse    with    detailed    pro- 
hibitions and  procedures. 

Clearly  marijuana  presents  the  greatest 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  frequency  or 
extent  of  use — and  we  are  concerned  when 
as  few  as  one  per  thousand  may  be  involved 
with  Its  use.  Drug  abuse  Is  a  matter  of  seri- 
oxis  concern.  No  military  establishment, 
where  security  U  always  vitally  critical  and 
relies  on  the  team  concept,  can  risk  having 
even  one  member  of  the  team  mentaUy  un- 
balanced even  for  a  moment  through  the 
voluntary  use  of  any  dangerous  drug. 
Since  marijuana  Is  a  plant  that  wUl  grow 


almost    anywhere,    particularly    in    certain 
areas  of  the  world,  such  as  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  Mexico,  and  the  Middle  East,  it  ig  a 
readily  marketable  crop  and  brings  a  quick 
profit  to  those  individuals  peddling  it    This 
is  true  even  though  under  the  laws  of  most 
nations.  Illegal  poesesBlon,  or  sale  of  marl- 
juana  U  a  crime.  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
our  Services   are   working  closely  with   the 
local    authorities    and    enforcement    of   the 
Vietnamese  marijuana  laws  is  Increasing  in 
effectiveness.  Other  cognizant  agencies  of  our 
Government  are  also  focusing  on  this  prob- 
lem and  are  cooperating  with  representatives 
of  such  nations  to  control  and  eliminate  the 
illicit  growth  and  traffic.  An  example  of  such 
cooperation  was  the  recent  action  taken  by 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  authorities  On  Oc 
tober    8.    1968.    Prime    Minister    Tran    Van 
Houng    by    Circular    195,    directed   that   In- 
creased   attention    and   strong   measiu-es   be 
taken   by   the   mayors,   province   chiefs  and 
national  police  to  punish  marijuana   viola- 
tors with   a  view  to  eradicating  completely 
the  marijuana  and  opium   traffic.  It  is  ex- 
pected  that    this   action    will    result    m   in- 
creased police  activity  and  increased  coopera- 
tion between  Vietnamese  and  our  mllitarv 
enforcement  personnel. 

To  further  the  Department  of  Defense's 
comprehensive  educational  program  on  drug 
abuse,  distribution  has  been  made  of  133  000 
copies  of  a  basic  reference  handbook  for 
commanders,  "Drug  Abuse:  Game  Without 
Winners,"  3,500,000  copies  of  an  Informative 
drug  abuse  pamphlet  "Drugs  and  You"  dis- 
tributed on  a  one-per-man  basis  to  each 
serviceman,  and  some  140.000  copies  of  a 
drug  abuse  poster.  These  publications  have 
now  undergone  a  second  printing.  The  hand- 
book for  commanders  Is  on  sale  to  the  public 
at  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  fifty 
cents  per  copy.  It  has  become  a  best  seller 
and  has  been  received  very  favorably  We 
have  gotten  many  letters  commanding  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  this  "excellent 
Interesting,  and  Informative  publication." 

Widespread  service  publicity  on  the  facts 
attending  drug  abuse  and  the  consequences 
that  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  follow.  Is 
being  maintained  via  service  newspapers 
unit  publications,  prepared  films  on  the 
subject,  and  armed  forces  radio  and  TV  panel 
discussion  shows.  For  example,  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  Times  devoted  the  May 
21,  1969  edition  of  Its  weekly  supplement 
Family,  to  an  Interview  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Drug  Abuse 
Control  Committee.  The  two  page  spread 
has  been  favorably  received  by  our  troops  In 
the  field.  Several  letters  to  the  editor  of  the 
publication  have  requested  permission  to  re- 
produce the  article  for  distribution  through- 
out the  command.  All  of  these  requests  have 
been  honored.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
this  publication  has  a  subscription  list  of 
over  one-half  million  with  a  readership  of 
over  three  million. 

The  Navy  produced  color  film,  "Trip  to 
Where"  U  receiving  wide  distribution  and 
use.  Two  hundred  eighty-six  prints  of  the 
Navy  film  are  being  used  by  the  Army  in 
drug  abuse  orientation  and  training  schools. 
The  Air  Force's  color  film,  "The  Hang  Up" 
has  also  been  released  and  Is  In  extensive 
use.  A  third  film,  exclusively  dealing  with 
marijuana,  and  wholly  based  on  factual  In- 
cidents occurring  in  the  armed  forces,  has 
been  written  and  is  being  produced  through 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  Office  of  Information 
for  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  DoD  Drug 
Abuse  Control  Committee. 

Requirements  have  been  established  that 
all  persons  entering  the  armed  forces  are  to 
Initially  receive  drug  abuse  orientation 
training,  as  well  as  supplemental  refresher 
training  and,  prior  to  any  departure  for  an 
overseas  area,  special  drug  abuse  education 
directed  towards  the  particular  drug  haz- 
ards in  the  area  of  overseas  assignment. 
Further,  the  Department  of  Defense  Direc- 
tive 1300.11  has  been  recently  amended  to 
require  that  an  entry  be  made  in  the  appro- 
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prlate  personnel  record  of  each  military  per- 
son indicating  that  he  has  received  instruc- 
tion and  education  in  the  area  of  narcotics, 
marijuana  and  other  dangerous  drugs. 

Continued  and  Increased  Involvement  of 
the  legal  and  medical  professions,  and  the 
clergy,  in  the  drug  education  program  Is 
being  emphasized.  In  the  enforcement  area 
generally,  investigators  are  receiving  special- 
ized and  expanded  training  In  drug  Identlfl- 
catlon.  A  pilot  study  conducted  by  the  Army 
indicates  training  dogs  to  detect  and  locate 
marijuana  by  smell  is  feasible,  and  such  a 
dog  training  program  Is  being  developed. 
X-ray  fluoroscopes  to  "look"  for  narcotlca 
and  other  contraband  In  parcels  and  pack- 
ages are  being  used.  Consideration  Is  also 
being  given  to  the  utilization  of  narcotics 
and  marijuana  detection  devices  based  on 
neutron  activation  analysis  and  biolumlnes- 
ccnt  micro-organisms.  A  Drug  Intelligence 
Center  Is  being  organized  to  provide  cen- 
tralized direction  and  control  of  Intelligence 
on  drug  abuse,  as  well  as  a  cadre  of  highly 
trained  Investigators  for  deployment  In  high 
incidence  areas  on  request. 

We  are  of  course  concerned  about  the  po- 
tential dangers  of  drug  abuse  among  United 
States  personnel  In  Vietnam.  To  combat 
these  risks,  positive  steps  are  being  taken. 
Monthly  reports  from  each  branch  of  the 
service  from  Vietnam  and  Thailand  reflect 
on  a  name  basis  the  facts  and  circumstances 
of  every  marijuana  case  Investigated  by  the 
service  Investigative  agencies.  In  this  con- 
nection every  known  user  or  possessor  of 
marijuana  is  Immediately  Investigated  by 
trained  criminal  Investigators.  Their  reports 
are  closely  scrutinized  and  reviewed  by  the 
staffs  of  the  military  departments  and  by 
personnel  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Actions  by  our  in-country  com- 
manders Include  the  following: 

1.  Special  marijuana/narcotics  Investiga- 
tion teams  have  been  established  at  selected 
field  offices  to  Investigate  and  ferret  out 
sources  of  supply  and  to  apprehend  offenders. 
Special  teams  are  also  available  to  instruct 
commanders  and  troops  In  identification  and 
detection  of  marijuana. 

2.  Orientation  classes  are  being  conducted 
for  all  new  arrivals  to  stress  the  moral,  med- 
ical, social,  and  legal  penalties  associated 
with  the  possession  or  use  of  marijuana. 

3.  Command  chaplains  are  using  lesson 
plans  that  integrate  Information  on  mari- 
juana In  the  character  guidance  program. 

4.  A  continuing  program  of  education,  us- 
ing all  informational  media  available,  stresses 
the  harmful  effects  of  marijuana  and  the 
penalties  Involved  for  conviction  of  mari- 
juana violations.  For  example,  recently,  our 
narcotics  expert  In  South  Vietnam  In  coop- 
eration with  our  Armed  Forces  Radio  and 
Television  people  have  made  video  tapes  and 
radio  spot  announcements  relating  to  nar- 
cotics and  drug  abuse.  It  Is  planned  to  use 
factual  excerpts  from  military  service  In- 
cidents detailing  Instances  of  personal  In- 
Jury  and  dereliction  of  duty  resulting  from 
drug  abuse.  These  spot  announcements  we 
believe  will  have  an  educational  and  deter- 
rent effect. 

5.  Joint  investigative  squads  of  Vietnamese 
police  and  United  States  service  agents  are 
being  used  to  investigate,  define  and 
eliminate  the  use  of  marijuana. 

6.  A  new  Criminal  Investigation  Division 
(CID)  laboratory  has  been  established  In 
Vietnam.  This  laboratory  has  the  capability 
of  analyzing  suspected  substances  for  the 
presence  of  marijuana.  Experts  on  the  labora- 
tory staff  are  available  to  testify  at  court- 
martial  trials,  thus  increasing  the  certainty 
of  conviction  lor  offenders  and  enhancing  the 
deterrent  effects  of  prosecutions.  Recently  a 
break-through  has  come  about  In  expert  tes- 
timony In  laboratory  analysis  proof  at  courts- 
martial  trials.  The  so-called  NARCOBAN  Test 
Kit  has  been  developed  by  a  commercial  or- 
ganization. This  Is  a  relatively  Inexpensive 
kit  which  covers  most  narcotics,  marijuana 
and  dangerous  drugs  and  can  be  used  with  a 


minimum  of  training  by  investigative  person- 
nel. More  Importantly,  the  tests  are  accurate 
and  acceptable  as  proof  in  court  of  the  par- 
ticular narcotic,  marijuana,  or  dangeroiis 
drug.  This  breakthrough  should  save  many 
hours  m  expediting  courts-martial  trials  and 
also  result  In  savings  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
The  military  departments  are  In  the  process 
of  purchasing  these  relatively  inexpensive 
kits  for  use  world-wide. 

7.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  we  have 
secured  the  use  of  a  very  senior  trained  nar- 
cotics agent  for  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
He  Is  assigned  to  the  MACV  staff  and  Is  work- 
ing closely  with  our  military  personnel.  Fur- 
ther, he  win  also  assist  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam m  coping  with  problems  in  the  narcotic, 
marijuana  and  dangerous  drug  field.  His  re- 
ports will  assist  us  and  give  us  an  additional 
tool  for  coping  with  these  problems  In  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

The  above  actions  are  a  partial  Indication 
of  the  importance  which  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  military  departments 
attach  to  the  prevention  and  elimination 
of  drug  abuse.  Drug  abuse  may  primarily 
be  a  danger  to  the  user,  but  In  the  military 
services,  the  drug  abuser  Is  a  potential 
danger  to  the  security  of  every  Individual. 
As  such  the  elimination  of  drug  abuse  Is  a 
matter  of  concern  and  Involvement  for  each 
ser\'lce  individual,  as  well  as  for  the  com- 
mand. 

Frank  A.  Babtimo. 
Chairman,    DoD    Drug    Abuse    Control 
Committee. 


the  House  will  join  me  in  our  most 
earnest  hopes  and  wishes  for  his  prompt 
and  safe  return. 

While  our  hearts  go  out  to  the  family 
of  Ambassador  Elbrlck  in  the  anxiety 
and  grief  which  this  event  is  causing 
them,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  task 
of  coping  with  such  acts  of  terrorism 
continues  to  preoccupy  many  Latin 
American  governments  and  deserves  our 
careful  consideration  and  assistance. 
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AMBASSADOR  C.  BURKE  ELBRICK 
(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
to  inform  the  House  that  between  1:45 
and  2  p.m.  this  afternoon,  the  Honor- 
able Charles  Burke  Elbrlck.  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Brazil,  was  forcibly  abducted, 
and  his  whereabouts  are  presently  un- 
known. 

According  to  the  report  which  the  State 
Department  received.  Ambassador  El- 
brick  was  kidnaped  while  in  transit  be- 
tween his  residence  and  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  I  am  further  advised 
that  his  abductors  also  took  the  Am- 
bassador's chauffeur  and  car.  but  the 
latter  was  subsequently  found  aban- 
doned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  latest  act  of  terror- 
ism violates  the  basic  canons  of  inter- 
national practice.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, I  have  urged  th^tate  Department 
to  make  the  strongest'possible  represen- 
tation to  the  Brazilian  Government  to 
take  every  step  to  assure  Ambassador 
Elbrick's  safe  return. 

The  personal  safety  of  this  distin- 
guished public  servant,  a  career  Foreign 
Service  officer,  is  uppermost  in  our  minds, 
and  I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  in 


MICHIGAN'S  MIGRANTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  <Mr.  O'Hara)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

(Mr.  O'HARA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 
Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker- 
No  man  of  conscience  could  fall  to  be 
moved  by  the  incredible  tales  of  neglect  and 
abuse  In  Michigan's  treatment  of  migrant 
farm  laborers. 

Tliis  is  the  opening  sentence  in  an  edi- 
torial which  was  recently  run  by  the  De- 
troit Free  Press  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
4-day  series  of  articles  on  the  incredible 
conditions  facing  agricultural  workers  in 
Michigan. 

The  Free  Press  editorial  continues  to 
recommend  that  the  Congress  "extend 
effectively  the  laws  protecting  workers — 
minimum  wage,  work  condition  regula- 
tions, social  security  coverage,  the  right 
to  bargain  collectively — to  farmworkers." 
As  the  sponsor,  in  both  this  Congress 
and  the  90th  Congress,  of  legislation  to 
extend  the  protection  and  obligations  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  agri- 
cultural workers,  I  welcome  the  support 
of  the  Free  Press  in  this  cause. 

The  articles,  which  appeared  in  the 
Free  Press  during  the  period  August  17- 
20,  tell  a  grim  story  of  exploitation,  ne- 
glect, and  inhumanity.  These  articles,  by 
staff  writers  Mary  Ann  Weston,  Ed  Ice- 
nogle,  and  Ralph  Orr,  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  story  they  tell,  in  the  words 
of  the  Free  Press  editorial,  "is  too  abhor- 
rent and  full  of  shame  for  a  progressive 
State  such  as  Michigan  to  condone." 

I  want  to  commend  the  Free  Press  for 
performing  a  valuable  public  ser^^ce  in 
the  continuing  quest  for  justice  for  the 
people  who  harvest  the  food  we  eat. 

I  include  the  articles  and  the  editorial 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
(Prom  the  Detroit  (Mich.)   Free  Press,  Aug. 

17,  1969) 

Life.  Work  Abe  Wretched  in  State's  Farm 

Camps 

(By  Mary  Ann  Weston) 

About  50,000  migrant  farm  workers— men, 

women   and   children— flood   Into   Michigan 

each  summer  to  hoe  sugar  beets  and  beans 

and  pick  strawberries,  pickles,  cherries  and 

tomatoes. 

The  migrant  stream,  a  pitiful  human  cara- 
van, rolls  from  state  to  state,  following  ma- 
turing crops.  Its  members  largely  tinnotlced. 
Ignored,  excluded  by  affiuent,  upwardly  mo- 
bile America. 

In  Michigan,  migrants  live  In  camps  where 
conditions  are  rustic  at  best,  wretched  at 
worst. 

Ninety- two  percent  of  48  migrant  camps 
recently  surveyed  had  no  running  water  in 
the  houses:  42  percent  had  leaky  roofs;  74 
percent    had   no   working   refrigerators;    40 
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percent  b«d  io  bathing  facilities;    all  had 
privies  Instead  of  fluah  toilets. 

Migrants  are  victimized  by  an  economic 
and  social  system  that  keeps  them  In  virtual 
peonage.  They  call  themselves  "campeslnoe," 
and  It's  a  goo4  word.  For  they  are,  In  many 
ways,  peasants, 

Their  worlt  ^  brutalizing  and  back-break- 
ing. In  the  si<gar  beet  fields  they  hoe  and 
pull  weeds  by  Qand  Among  pickles  they  stoop 
all  day  long,  puiUng  the  sticky,  prickly  vege- 
tables from  tfaje  vines.  Cherry  pickers  perch 
on  ladders  and  grab  the  fruit  from  trees. 

For  all  this,  he&rly  half  the  state's  agricul- 
tural workers  nam  •3,000  or  less  a  year. 

Migrants  ha^e  little  control  over  their  dee- 
tinles  "The  liilgrants'  existence  Is  at  the 
mercy  of  growel^,  large  processing  companies, 
social  service  departments,  state  agencies  and 
benevolent  organizations  .  .  .  (they  are) 
American  citizens  who  are  always  going  to  oi 
returning  from  someplace,  but  really  belong- 
ing no  place  .  .  -''  said  General  McCants,  hous- 
ing relocaUon  Specialist  for  the  United  Mi- 
grants for  OpportuiUty.  Inc.  (UMOI). 

Two-thirds  »re  Mexican-Americans — Chi- 
canes— many  from  "El  Valle" — the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  of  Texas  Others  are  blacks 
and  white  froi*  the  South.  A  few,  who  are 
oot  migrants  in  the  true  sense,  come  from 
aearbx  titles.    | 

Most  Mlgran^  come  from  Texas  In  rusty 
pickups  or  crowded  buses.  Pacing  unemploy- 
ment at  home^  they  are  lured  by  tales  of 
work  and  good  *age8  in  the  fields. 

Good  wages  I  are  elusive,  however.  The 
state-estobllshefl  piece  rate  for  tart  cherrlee, 
for  example,  I4  70  cents  for  a  lug.  which 
weighs  27  pounds.  According  to  the  Rural 
Management  Center  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, It  take^  the  average  workers  almost 
three-quarters  ^f  an  hour  to  pick  one  lug. 
Mostly,  theyte  large,  close-knit  famlUes, 
sometimes  as  many  as  15  members.  The  father 
Is  the  unquestioned  head.  If  the  older  sons 
are  married  an<^  have  families  of  their  own, 
they  generally  contribute  their  earnings  to 
the  common  fuQd. 

The  younger  Children  may  be  cared  for  by 
an  old  grandmother,  or,  if  there  is  enough 
work,  the  kids  J^ln  their  parents  In  the  fields. 
Child  labor  lawq  don't  apply  to  most  agricul- 
tural work. 

The  migrants  come  to  Michigan  In  May  or 
June,  leave  In  iiugust  or  September.  In  be- 
tween, they  move  with  the  crops. 

A  family  mlgtit  move  from  a  camp  near 
Unlonvllle,  whe-e  they  hoe  sugar  beets,  to 
a  camp  near  Ke>ler  where  they  pick  cherries 
and  pickles,  to  n  camp  near  Erie  where  they 
pick  tomatoes. 

There  are.  Dr  Daniel  Sturt,  director  of  the 
Rural  Manpower  Center,  said,  an  Infinite  va- 
riety of  movemei  its  within  the  larger  migrant 
stream. 

When  they  ge;  to  Michigan,  migrants  un- 
load their  belongings  in  camps,  which  might 
be  anything  fram  neat  rows  of  freshly- 
painted  wooden  cabins  to  a  shed  that  re- 
cently sheltered  livestock. 

A  total  of  1 ,82  (  camps  were  licensed  by  the 
State  Health  De]>artment  as  of  Aug.  1,  1969. 
Until  1965  any  hovel  could  be  called  a  camp. 
There  was  no  state  licensing  at  all. 

Now,  In  licenced  camps,  you  see  things 
like  this: 

There's  a  camp  in  Tuscola  County  near 
UmonvlUe  with  a  licensed  capacity  of  135 
and  no  running  water.  Water  is  brought  In 
every  few  days  ir  a  big  tank. 

There  is  one  sjjlgot  that  drips  into  a  mud 
puddle.  There  is  no  drain.  Residents  said  the 
tank  Is  rusty  i^iBlde.  making  their  water 
rusty.  There  are  kio  showers. 

State  regulations  require  neither  running 
water  nor  showefs.  although  showers  will  be 
mandatory  after  1971. 

The  camp  is  o^ed  by  the  Michigan  Sugar 
Beet  Co.  Its  fwesjdent.  Ernest  Plegenhelmer. 
explained  that  tbree  attempts  were  made  to 
dig  wells  for  the  :amp.  bu:  all  three  brought 


up  salt  water.  He  Indicated  the  camp  would 
not  be  used  next  year. 

The  camp  consists  of  a  cluster  of  green- 
painted  wood  cabins — you  can  not  dignify 
them  by  calling  them  houses — and  some  out- 
houses In  which  the  refuse  reaches  to  within 
three  feet  of  the  toilet  seats. 

Inside  a  typical  cabin  there  are  stains  on 
the  txMrd  walls  where  rainwater  came  In. 
The  shack,  about  20  by  20  feet.  Is  divided  Into 
two  rooms  by  a  plywood  partition. 

Successive  families  have  decorated  or  de- 
faced It,  according  to  their  whims.  There  are 
religious  pictures  and  a  crucifix  and  some 
homesick  person  scrawled.  "Mercedes,  la  relna 
del  valle"  (Mercedes,  queen  of  the  valley). 

Mercedes  Is  one  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
towns  that  many  migrants  come  from. 

In  one  room  Is  a  rough  open  cupboard, 
an  equally  rough  board  table  and  wooden 
benches. 

On  a  shelf  attached  to  the  wall  are  three 
gas  burners  for  cooking.  There  is  no  oven. 
In  the  middle  of  the  room  Is  a  wood-biimlng 
stove  where  provisions  are  stacked.  A  re- 
frigerator is  in  the  comer. 

In  the  rest  of  the  available  space  and  In 
the  second  room  there  are  beds — cots  really, 
low  Iron  bedsteads  which  were  once  painted 
white,  with  thin  mattresses. 

Ten  people  sleep  In  these  two  rooms. 
At  the  camp  owned  by  Walter  Runge  in 
Berrien  County,  four  of  the  six  shelters 
(leaning  wooden  shacks)  were  closed  by  the 
health  department  this  spring.  To  get  a  li- 
cense for  the  remaining  two,  the  owner  was 
ordered  to  dig  a  new  privy,  according  to 
Robert  R.  Kaukola,  a  State  Health  Depart- 
ment official. 

More  than  a  month  later  the  only  Indica- 
tion of  compliance  was  a  three-foot  deep 
hole,  the  beginning  of  a  new  pit. 

The  camp  residents — two  black  families 
from  Louisiana  who  came  to  pick  strawber- 
ries— used  the  old  privy. 

The  two  famlUes  were  jammed  into  the 
two  usable  shacks — weathered  wooden  struc- 
tures covered  with  Imitation  asphalt  siding. 
The  shacks  each  tiad  one  small  window 
and  one  wooden  door.  With  the  door  closed, 
It  was  dark  and  stifling. 

Between  these  hovels  and  the  four  de- 
clared uninhabitable  runs  a  ditch  of  stag- 
nant, insect-breeding  water.  Pll««  swarm 
around  rusty  trash  cans.  The  trek  from  the 
shacks  to  the  privy  Is  an  obstacle  course  of 
mud  p  iddles. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  question  of  who  has 
first  priority  on  buildings,  migrants  or  live- 
stock. A  Grand  Traverse  County  fanner 
named  Oliver  Tompkins,  for  example,  con- 
verted a  cattlfl  feeding  shed  next  to  his  bam 
Into  a  shelter  for  cherry  pickers. 

According  to  the  Ftate  Health  Department, 
three  or  four  migrant  families  were  living 
there  when  the  so-called  camp  was  Inspected 
July  30.  The  inspectors  reported  manvire- 
spattered  plywood  partitions  separated  the 
families. 

There  was  no  celling  in  the  shea  and  the 
partitions  did  not  reach  to  the  roof.  The 
floors  were  cement;  there  was  little  furniture. 
The  place  smelled  of  manure. 

Health  officers  ordered  the  owner  to  vacate 
the  shed  and  correct  the  violations.  When 
he  did  not,  they  asked  and  got  a  warrant 
against  him  Aug.  4. 

Grand  Traverse  County  Assistant  Prose- 
cutor WllUam  P.  Long  said  the  case  will 
probably  come  to  trial  sometime  in  Septem- 
ber, after  most  of  the  harvest  Is  over. 

Near  Erie,  in  Monroe  County,  the  Antonio 
Ortega  family  of  15  spent  several  weeks  In 
a  smaU  bam,  which  also  housed  stacks  of 
bushel  baskets  used  for  picking  tomatoes. 

Insects  and  rats,  said  Ortega,  claimed  the 
baskets  for  home. 

But  the  Ortegas  were  hardly  In  a  posltlom 
to  move:  They'd  come  north  from  Texas  on 
a  vague  promise  of  work  in  the  sugar  beet 
fields,  but  when  they  arrived  there  was  no 
work. 
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They  stayed  In  the  bam  for  almost  a 
month  before  two  men  in  the  family  were 
given  a  day's  work  tearing  down  an  old  bam 

Health  department  regulations  will  not 
require  migrant  camps  to  have  shower  or 
bathing  facilities  until  1971.  In  1968  only  a 
third  of  them  did.  according  to  the  Annual 
Progress  Report  on  Che  health  d^wrtment's 
Agricultural  Labor  Camp  Licensing  Program. 

Sometimes  even  showers  are  a  mixed  ble^. 
Ing.  In  a  camp  near  Capac,  the  showers  are 
on  a  small  hill  at  one  end  of  the  camp's  two 
rows  of  dreary  cabins.  Water  from  the  show- 
ers collected  Into  a  mcequlto-breedlng  swamp 
in  the  middle  of  the  camp. 

Most  migrants  drift  at  one  Ume  or  another 
to  the  rich  fruit-growing  regions  of  Western 
Michigan.  There  are  343  camps  In  Berrien 
County  licensed  to  accommodate  10,133  mi- 
grants. In  neighboring  Van  Buren  County, 
there  are  261  camps  with  a  licensed  oaoacltv 
of  12,623.  ' 

During  the  cherry  and  pickle  seasons,  mi- 
grants pour  into  the  camps,  hoping  for  little 
luxuries  like  privies  where  the  refuse  pits 
have  been  treated  with  lime,  cabins  with 
adequate  ventilation,  or  camps  on  high 
ground  away  frcHn  swampy,  bug-infested 
areas. 

But  sometimes  the  migrants  flnd  camps 
like  the  Longshed  Camp,  a  depressing  collec- 
tion of  four  weathered,  unpainted  wood 
cabins  along  a  rutted  road  that  Is  dustv 
or  •   •   •.  ' 

The  Berrien  County  camp,  owned  by  Walter 
Schaenefeld,  has  a  license  that  makes  it 
legally  habitable.  It  also  has  a  frayed  elec- 
trical cord  In  one  of  the  cabins  that  spews 
sparks  Into  the  dry  wood  roof  and  an  out- 
house so  Infested  with  rats  children  from  the 
camp  are  afraid  to  use  It. 

"This  is  awful,"  complained  a  Detroit 
mother,  who  with  her  husband  and  seven 
children,  trekked  to  the  area  to  pick  fruit 

She  leaned  against  one  of  two  double  beds 
In  the  cramped  one-room  cabin.  The  cabin 
was  no  more  than  15  by  20  feet,  but  it  held 
the  two  beds,  a  battered  refrigerator,  a  gas 
burner,  a  dresser  and  nine  p)eople. 

Like  many  migrant  shacks,  there  was  no 
running  water.  Water  came  from  a  hand 
pump  across  the  road. 

"We  need  a  bathroom,  running  water,"  the 
woman  said.  "It's  not  fit  for  nobody  " 

Generally,  migrants  pay  no  direct  rent  for 
their  shacks,  though  they  often  pay  for 
equipment  and  other  things,  such  as  cooking 
gas,  electricity,  hoes,  mattresses  and  mattress 
covers 

Most  migrants  are  trapped  in  a  cruel  eco- 
nomlc  cycle  which  draws  them  north  each 
year,  buoyed  by  hopes  and  rumors  that  work 
Is  plentiful  and  the  wages  high  and  this  year 
will  be  a  good  year. 

There's  a  little  work  In  Texas,  they  say. 
They  hope  to  make  enough  up  north  to  keep 
up  payments  on  their  homes  and  cars  in 
Texas.  Sometimes  they  do.  Often,  they  return 
with  only  a  few  dollars  In  their  pockets. 

For  example,  pretty,  dark-haired  Adela 
Sanchez,  24,  came  with  her  family  from  Fal- 
furrias,  Tex.,  because  they  heard  of  better 
work  In  Michigan. 

"We  have  an  uncle  who  came  last  year.  He 
was  getting  pretty  good  money,  and  we  were 
not  doing  well  in  Texas, "  she  said.  So  the 
family — all  seven — came  to  a  camp  near  Bach 
in  Huron  County. 

But  there  was  not  as  much  work  as  they 
hoped.  "Next  year  I  don't  know,"  said  Miss 
Sanchez. 

Six  workers  in  the  "Oarcla "  family  (an 
assumed  name)  netted  a  total  of  $67.37  each 
for  live  weeks  work  In  the  sugar  beet  fields. 

There  are  14  In  the  fanUly.  The  workers, 
whose  earnings  were  recorded  by  a  Civil 
Rights  Commission  staff  member,  labored 
from  eight  to  32  hours  a  week.  There  never 
was  enough  work  to  keep  them  busy  full- 
time. 

The  six  workers — mother,  father  and  four 
oldest  children— grossed  $862.63.  But  food, 
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insurance  and   other  things  reduced  their 

"^'XS^S^U  about  typical,"  said  Sjn- 
tiaeo  BioB.  •  Held  worker  with  the  Civil 
RliSts  Commission's  migrant  project.  He  said 
none  of  the  famlUes  on  which  he  collected 
data  made  over  $600. 

Many  families  get  advances  from  growers 
croups  to  enable  them  to  come  from  Texas 
to  Michigan  and  these,  too,  must  be  repaid 
out  of  eammgs.  ,.^„„ 

Sugar  beet  workers  are  advanced  a  living 
allowance  of  $6  to  $10  a  week  per  adult  and 
about  half  that  for  a  child.  The  sum  is  so  low 
nuiny  famUles  seek  government  food  stamps 
or  svuplus  commodities  to  make  ends  meet. 

TheoretlcaUy.  migrants  bargain  with  em- 
ployers to  get  a  fair  price  for  their  labor- J^ 
practice,  however,  they  have  little  bargaining 

''°Take  the  case  of  Jose,  who  would  not  tell 


hs  last  name  because  he  feared  retaliation 

Jose  and  his  family  spent  last  June  and 
July  in  a  camp  near  Capac  called  the  Jewel 

*"T^ey  told  us  In  Texas  they  would  give  us 
$27  an  acre.  Up  here  they  said  $16,  and  now 
we  have  to  fight  for  $14  an  acre,"  Jose  said. 
•The  boss  took  us  out  to  a  farmer,  who 
wanted  to  pay  too  Uttle,"  he  said.  "It  was  a 
bad  field.  I  said :   No.  We  won't  do  It  for  that 

much.'  .  . 

"So  the  fleldman  brought   us   back  and 

said  he  would  take  someone  who  was  wlUlng 

to  work.  We  didn't  get  another  Job  for  two 

weeks."  .      .    .^.^..-..^ 

Most  migrants  who  work  sugar  beets  think 
they  work  for  one  of  the  big  processing  firms. 
In  fact  said  Plegenhelmer,  whose  Michigan 
Sugar  Co.  of  Saginaw  Is  the  largest  sugar  beet 
processor,  migrants  are  employed  by  Individ- 
ual farmers  in  whose  fields  they  toil. 

Michigan  Sugar  merely  performs  a  service 
for  the  farmers  by  keeping  track  of  the  mi- 
grants' wages  and  paying  them  out  of  money 
the  company  pays  farmers  for  their  beet 
crops,  according  to  Plegenhelmer. 

This  means  migrants  seldom  work  for  one 
employer  long  enough  to  be  eligible  for  So- 
cial Security  or  workmen's  compensaUon. 

The  farmers  or  Michigan  Sugar,  which 
owns  many  of  the  migrant  camps,  keep  track 
of  the  workers'  deductions  and  earnings.  At 
the  end  of  the  beet  season  they  get  a  check 
and  a  "settlement  sheet"  llsUng  ean[iings  and 
charges  That  Is  the  only  time  they  get  paid. 
Pickle  and  cherry  workers  get  paid  every 
week  or  two.  But  sometimes  employers  \ise 
another  gimmick  to  keep  their  workers  in 
bondage.  . 

They  withhold  what  they  call  a  bonus  from 
migrants'  wages  a  poriion  of  the  workers 
regular  earnings  held  imtU  the  end  of  the 
season  to  make  sure  he  stays. 

One  migrant  famUy,  working  near  Traverse 
City  learned  of  the  death  of  a  relative  in 
Texas.  They  asked  the  grower  for  $1,000  the 
famUy  had  earned,  so  they  could  go  back  to 
Texas.  The  grower  said  no. 

Another  family,  living  In  a  Monroe  County 
camp,  got  a  call  that  the  wife's  mother  was 
gravely  lU  in  Texas.  The  call  came  to  the 
farm  owner.  He  told  the  caUer  the  wife  could 
not  come  to  the  telephone,  would  not  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  camp  and  could  not  re- 
ceive any  more  telephone  calls. 

[Prom  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press, 

Aug.  17,  1969] 

A  Father  Saw  His  Babt  Da 

(By  Ed  Icenogle) 

Raymond  Caro's  first-born  son  died  this 

summer.  .  ^  .^  j„*..^ 

A  doctor  said  the  baby  died  of  dehydration. 
Caro  a  20-year-old  migrant  farm  worker, 
said  the  baby  died  because  the  hospital  In 
Watervliet  would  not  admit  his  son. 

Raymond  Caro  watched  his  baby  die. 
slowly.  Panicked  by  the  child's  continuous 
vomiting  and  diarrhea,  he  had  taken  Ray- 
mond Jr.  to  the  hospital. 


He  said  a  nurse  there  refused  to  admit  the 
infant.  She  talked  with  a  doctor  over  the 
phone.  de«:riblng  the  baby  as  having  no 
temperature  or  apparent  vomiting  and  diar- 
rhea, Caro  said. 

Caro  reticent  like  most  Mexican-Amer- 
icans when  faced  with  bureaucracy,  left  the 
hoei^tal. 

That  was  Sunday  evening. 
By  5  ajn.  Tuewlay  the  baby  was  dead.  The 
mother  of  the  nine-month-old  Infant  wan- 
dered away  from  their  migrant  camp,  dazed 
and  possibly  In  shock.  She  was  found  several 
days  later  at  an  Indiana  reUtlve's  home. 

Caro  sent  hU  wife  back  to  her  Texas  fam- 
ily Now  he's  working  alone,  trying  to  make 
some  money  and  pay  the  $42  he  stUl  owes  for 
the  baby's  $100  burial. 

"The  superintendent  of  the  hospital  apolo- 
gized for  the  death  of  the  baby  and  said  It 
wouldn't  happen  again,"  said  Caro,  a  hand- 
some, sad  young  man  whose  quiet  English  Is 
softened  with  Spanish  accents. 

The  hospital  administrator,  Mrs.  Alleen  B. 
Miller,  denied  that  Caro  was  given  an  apology 
or  told  "It  wouldn't  happen  again." 

"The  nurse  reported  the  temperature  to 
the  doctor,"  she  said.  "The  baby  dldnt  seem 
to  be  crlUoally  111." 

The  only  difference  between  the  treatment 
of  the  Caro  baby  and  the  chUd  of  a  local 
resident.  Mrs.  Miller  said,  was  that  the  doc- 
tor probably  woiUd  have  previously  seen  the 
local  baby  and  known  Its  medical  history. 

A  social  worker  who  attended  a  meeting 
between  Caro  and  Mrs.  MUler  said  the  baby's 
death  is  typical  of  the  migrant  In  Michigan. 
"I  think  It  Is  significant.  If  a  city  council- 
man came  in  and  was  turned  away,  he  would 
insist,"  said  Anderson  Hewitt,  program  co- 
ordinator of  Michigan  Migrant  Ministry,  a 
project  founded  by  the  Michigan  Coimcil  of 
Churches. 

"But  the  farm  worker  is  reserved  and 
meek,"  Hewitt  said.  "He  won't  press  It.  He 
won't  say,  'You  give  me  the  service  or  I'M  sit 
here  vmtU  you  do'." 

Raymond  Caro  didn't  prees  It.  Hospital 
procedure  required  a  doctor  to  admit  the 
baby  but  no  doctor  was  there  and  apparently 
the  nurse  did  not  think  the  baby  111  enough 
to  call  In  a  doctor. 

Baffled  by  being  turned  away  from  the  one 
place  he  knew  could  heal  sickness,  Caro  took 
his  son  home  and  waited. 

"But  the  thing  that  got  to  me  the  moet 
was  the  man  I  worked  for,"  Caro  said.  "He 
didn't  even  express  a  condolence. " 

Mexican-American  migrant  babies  die  at 
nearly  double  the  rate  of  other  Michigan  in- 
fants. Pour  himdred  migrant  Infants  out  of 
every  10,000  die  before  they  are  12  months 

For  the  state  as  a  whole  the  figure  Is  220 
out  of  10,000. 


(sometimes  the  gym  of  a  Catholic  school, 
sometimes  the  home  of  another  organizer), 
board  and  Uttle  else. 
For  Joee  Hernandez,  that's  a  big  gain. 
There  were  about  40  people  besides  the 
Hernandezes  on  the  rickety  bus  from  Texas. 
Hernandez  thought  the  contractor  would  give 
them  money  for  food.  He  didn't  know  the 
money  would  have  to  be  repaid. 

Hernandez  reluctantly  took  $10  to  buy 
powdered  milk  for  the  babies.  That's  all  they 
had  to  eat  on  the  trip. 

They  rumbled  Into  their  "camp"  near 
Breckenrldge  during  a  downpour.  It  was  a 
sodden  collection  of  ttimble-down  shacks  In 
a  weedy  field. 

"The  grass  was  up  to  your  neck.  There  was 
no  heat.  There  were  holes  in  the  floor.  The 
roof  leaked,"  Hernandez  said. 

The  Hernandez  family  and  another  one — 
eight  people  In  all — crowded  Into  one  two- 
room  shack. 

It  had  no  running  water,  no  bathroom,  no 
laundry.  The  refrigerator  worked  sporadically. 
Rain  came  in  through  the  roof.  The  family 
shivered  In  the  spring  chill. 
There  was  no  work. 

A  baby  In  the  camp  got  sick.  Its  mother 
asked  the  contractor  to  take  her  to  a  nurse 
or  doctor.  "Do  you  have  money?"  the  con- 
tractor asked. 

The  mother  shook  her  head.  "Then  you 
can't  go,"  he  said. 

In  their  29  days  In  the  camp,  the 
Hernandezes  worked  only  three,  and  only  one 
of  those  days  was  a  full  eight  hours  work. 

"There  was  nothing  to  do,"  Hernandez  said, 
"but  lie  around  and  complain,  complain. " 

When  Hernandez  asked  for  hU  pay,  the 
contractor  gave  him  a  check  for  $47  and  told 
him  to  sign  It  over.  Hernandez  did.  The  con- 
tractor took  the  check  and  gave  him  $6. 

Hernandez  took  his  fanUly  from  the  camp 
to  the  union  headquarters  In  Detroit. 

"I'm  fed  up. "  he  said.  "I'm  fighting.  Not 
Just  for  me,  but  for  my  people  .  I've  been 
working  on  farms,  getting  pushed  around.  1 
dont  want  this  to  happen  to  my  kids." 


IProm  the  Detroit   (Mich.)    Free  Press, 

Aug.  17, 1969] 

A  Dream  Vanishes,  a  Battle  Starts 

( By  Mary  Ann  Weston ) 

Jose  Hernandez,  19,  brought  his  wife  and 
two  little  girls  from  Mission,  Tex.,  to  Brecken- 
rldge. Mich.,  In  a  broken  down  school  bus.  A 
labor  contractor  had  told  him  he'd  earn  $130 
a  week  weeding  pickles. 

After  a  month  In  a  Michigan  migrant  camp 
Hernandez's  shiny  dream  of  hard  work  and 
good  wages  had  rusted  Into  a  nightmare  of 
enforced  idleness,  squalor  and  frustration. 

In  that  time  he  netted  exactly  $6.  He  then 
decided  to  "do  something  for  my  people." 

Hernandez,  a  good-looking  young  man  with 
curiy  brown  hair,  took  his  wife.  Tolanda.  17. 
and  their  daughtera,  19  months  and  eight 
months,  out  of  the  camp  and  to  the  Detroit 
headquarters  of  the  United  Farm  Workers 
Organizing  Committee  (UPWOC) .  

Hernandez  now  works  for  the  union,  trying 
to  organize  his  fellow  migrants. 

The  Hernandez  famUy  earns  expenses,  room 
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A  Bio  GROWEa's  Camps:  Fues,  MOBQtrxTOBB, 

Illness 

(By  Ed  Icenogle) 

Joe   Hassle   says   he   runs   a   "big,  happy 

home."  ^ 

His  "home"  is  a  3.000-acre  Van  Buren 
County  string  of  farms  with  15  migrant  labor 
camps  and  nearly  1^00  migrant  workers  and 
their  families. 

Joe  Hassle  Is  one  of  the  biggest  growers 
in  Michigan.  His  camps  are  some  of  the 
worst.  ^         ,     . 

People  who  work  with  him  and  against 
him,  describe  Hassle  In  many  ways:  Rich, 
powerful,  eager — and  other  things  not  even 
remotely  printable. 

"I  started  with  80  acres, "  Hassle  says  In 
animated  words  and  gestures.  'Now  It's  over 
3  000  acres.  Last  year  we  produced  over  a 
million  pounds  of  cherries  and  10  mllUon 
pounds  of  beans. 

"The  only  way  to  make  it  Is  to  get  bigger 
and  cut  comers." 

But  some  of  the  migrant  laborers  who 
work  there  say  that  they  are  the  corners 
he  is  cutting. 

"We  win  never,  never  In  our  lives  go  back 
to  the  Hassle  camp."  said  the  wUe  of  one 
worker.  "We  don't  want  anything  to  do  with 
that  farmer." 

Four  of  her  children  were  sick  this  sum- 
mer, she  said,  because  of  living  conditions 
m  Hassles  Krohn  Camp. 

Krohn  Camp  Is  a  cluster  of  35  wooden 
cabins,  secreted  from  sight  by  trees  and 
heavy  undergrowth.  It  bordere  a  swamp, 
and  the  mosquitoes  are  as  thick  as  flies— 
which  are  as  thick  as  the  swamp  mud-^ 
"The  flies  would  swarm  the  rood,     one 
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laborer  said.  "Tou  put  a  piece  of  meat  on 
the  table  and  the  files  would  Just  swarm  It. 
"You  couldnt  even  keep  the  moequltoea 
off  the  face  and  mouth  of  the  babies." 

This  mlgr&nti  who  earned  $126  for  two 
months  work,  js  convinced  the  conditions 
there  caused  tt|e  sickness  that  hospitalized 
his   Infant   daughter   for  a  month. 

Social  worket  E>on  Folgueras.  a  sununer 
worker  for  Unltid  Migrants  for  Opportunity, 
Inc.  (a  federallji- funded  program) .  suspected 
the  Krohn  Canjp  water  supply  was  causing 
the  sickness.  Ht  attempted  to  take  a  water 
sample,  but  Hissle  saw  him  and  ordered 
him  out  of  the  camp. 

"I  told  him  ir  he  came  back,  I'd  put  my 
Bst  through  his  teeth,"  Hassle  said.  "He  came 
back,  so  I  did  what  I  told  him  I'd  do." 

Polgueras,  an  Albion  College  student,  said 
several  days  afUir  the  Incident  through  still- 
swollen  lips  thit  he  had  returned  to  the 
camp  to  visit  a  family  with  sick  children. 

Hassle   called   him   a   "long-haired   " 

and  belted  him, 

The  grower  h  t  him  twice  tn  the  face  and 
then  kicked  hlii  when  he  bent  to  pick  up 
his  eyeglasses,  I'olgueras  recalled.  Witnesses 
confirmed  Folgti  eras'  account. 

■'The  boy  wasi't  doing  nothing  but  trying 
to  help,"  one  nlgrant  said. 

'"The*  Second  day,"  Hassle  said,  "1  didn't 
gffve  hftfi'  a  Chi  nee  to  say  anything."  The 
day  before  the  Incident,  the  youth  had  told 
Hassle  he  was  from  the  "Health  Depart- 
ment." 

Although  Fol^ueras  did  not  strike  back  or 
defend  himself,  tie  was  booked  by  Van  Buren 
County  Sheriff's  deputies  for  trespassing  and 
being  a  "disorderly  person." 

"Ha.»le  Is  getting  too  big,  too  fast,"  said 
Robert  R.  Kaut  ola,  a  state  Department  of 
Public  Health  si;  [-county  coordinator  of  labor 
camp  licensing.  "If  only  Joe  and  others 
would  Just  hire  one  or  two  people  to  main- 
tain the  camps  ...  to  see  that  the  work's 
done." 

However.  Hasale  said  he  doesn't  have  sur- 
plus money  to  put  Into  migrant  housing.  He 
already  spends  (20,000  a  year  on  it,  he  said. 
"This  Is  one  c'  the  top  farms  In  the  area," 
he  said,  "but  we  don't  make  a  lot  of  money. 
We  Just  keep  gong." 

"We've  worke<l  hard,  pushing  hard,  had 
some  lucky  breaks.  I  can't  complain." 
But  several  migrants  have  complaints. 
"Hassle  paid  lis  only  $1  for  blgger-than- 
regular  lugs."  oie  said.  "Last  year  It  took 
two  buckets  to  111  a  lug  with  cherries.  This 
year  It  took  four  buckets." 

In  six  weeks  at  a  Hassle  camp,  another 
worker  reported  earnings  below  the  $150 
minimum  needed  to  credit  his  Social  Se- 
curity. 

But  Hassle  Insists  "the  migrant  Is  happy." 
"This  Is  a  big,  nappy  home,"  he  said.  "They 
help  us  and  we  lielp  them. 

"Why,  95  per;ent  of  the  farmers  think 
more  of  their  ml  prants  than  their  own  kids." 
he  said. 

[Prom  the  Dftrolt  (Mich.)  Pree  Frees, 

AJug.  18.  1969] 

PoLmcs  AND  W^K  Laws  Let  Qroweb  Abubm 

^BVXST    Heu> 

(dy  Ralph  Qrr) 

There  are  foui  things  the  migrant  worker 
should  do  to  make  top  dollar  In  Michigan: 
pray  for  a  boimttf ul  harvest,  work  hla  tall  off, 
put  his  wife  andi  kids  to  work  alongside  him, 
sleep  in  the  field  frt  night. 

Because  of  loopholes  In  both  the  .state  and 
federal  mlnlmuia  wage  laws,  which  theoreti- 
cally "cover"  hln^.  this  Is  his  best  bet. 

The  pay  floor  ileglslatlon  Is  typical  of  the 
few  laws  on  the  |>ooks  that  benefit  migratory 
workers — full  of  llsh  hooks  for  the  worker  and 
escape  hatches  fpr  the  employer. 

The  State  agencies  that  enforce  the  laws 
are  luiderstaffed.i  underfunded  and  thus  gen- 
erally lax  In  forcing  growers  to  comply. 

Some  of  the  legislation,  which  was  Innoc- 
uous in  the  flrat  place,  was  later  amendsd 


to  weaken  violation  penalties,  delay  Its  effec- 
tive dates  or  otherwise  emasculate  It. 

The  minimum  wage  law  is  a  case  In  point. 

It  was  enacted  In  1964  to  cover  all  em- 
ployers who  hire  four  or  more  workers  at  any 
one  time.  Including  farm  employers.  It  raised 
the  minimum  wage  In  three  stages  to  $1.26 
hourly,  which  became  the  state  floor  Jan.  1. 
1967. 

It  applies  only  to  workers  between  the  ogee 
of  18  and  65.  Legally,  the  grower  can  pay  the 
teen-ager  or  retiree  whatever  he  chooeee. 

One  year  after  the  bill  was  signed,  and  be- 
fore the  1965  harvest  season,  the  law  was 
amended  to  permit  piecework  rates  for  har- 
vest workers  and  exclude  them  from  coverage 
imtll  the  rates  had  been  set. 

"This  Is  the  way  we  always  have  paid  them. 
It  gives  them  more  incentive."  farm  lobbyists 
Insisted. 

Setting  of  the  rates  was  delegated  to  the 
Wage  Deviation  Board,  an  agency  created  by 
the  act  to  do  exactly  what  its  name  implies: 
establish  deviations  from  the  minimum. 

But  since  the  nine  board  members  knew 
little  about  harvesting,  the  Job  of  making 
labor  studies  was  farmed  out  to  the  Rural 
Manpower  Center  of  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Its  studies  were  not  completed  until  June 
15.  1967.  when  piecework  rates  for  picking  22 
fruits  and  vegetables  became  effective.  This 
was  30  months  after  all  other  workers  came 
under  the  mimmum-wage  umbrella  for  the 
first  time. 

The  law  specifies  that  the  rate  be  based  on 
the  pickings  of  the  "average,  diligent"  work- 
er, but  requires  that  he  cannot  receive  less 
than  $1.25  hourly. 

The  fact  is,  he  often  does  receive  less  when 
the  pickings  are  slim  at  the  beginning  or  end 
of  the  harvest  season.  A  teen-age  girl  picking 
pickles  near  Keeler  early  this  month  worked 
IVi  hours  and  earned  50  cents.  The  piece- 
work rate  is  .019  a  pound. 

Another  gUnmlck  empowers  the  wage  board 
to  determine  the  value  of  lodging  and  other 
fringe  benefits  provided  by  the  farmer.  He 
then  is  allowed  to  deduct  an  amount  equal 
to  their  value,  up  to  a  maximum  of  25  per- 
cent, from  the  earnings  of  one  wage  earner 
per  family. 

The  employer  Is  allowed  a  credit  of  eight 
cents  per  hour  for  single  worker  occupancy 
of  a  living  unit  or  four  cents  per  hour  for 
multiple  worker  occupancy.  If  the  living 
quarters  happten  to  have  certain  adorn- 
ments, the  farmer  can  deduct  more. 

If  the  migrant  father  lucks  out  and  gets  a 
cabin  so  commodious  as  to  have  pressure 
water  (4c) ,  toilet  (2c) ,  shower  (10c) ,  his  em- 
ployer could  deduct  16  cents  from  his  ho\uly 
wage,  leaving  the  migrant  $1.09  hourly. 

(In  a  burst  of  compassion,  the  board  once 
ruled  that  no  housing  credit  would  be  al- 
lowed for  "sheet  metal  shells"  that  become 
ovens  in  the  Michigan  sun.) 

Thus,  forced  to  import  workers  because  few 
people  In  Michigan  would  work  the  low 
wages,  the  farmer  can  charge  the  worker 
"rent"  for  the  often  less-than-habltable 
quarters  he  provides  to  keep  the  migrant  here 
until  the  harvest  is  over. 

The  only  way  to  beat  that  deal  Is  "to  sleep 
in  the  fields,"  said  State  Sen.  Sander  Levin, 
D-Berkley,  who  has  done  his  share  of  Joust- 
ing with  rural  legislators. 

The  federal  wage  law,  which  applies  prin- 
cipally to  larger  growers,  is  little  better  than 
Michigan's.  The  floor  for  farm  laborers  is 
$1.30.  The  federal  law  has  the  same  loose 
provision  that  allows  the  farmer  to  deduct 
from  wages  the  "reasonable  cost"  of  lodging 
and  other  faoUitlee. 

Neither  law  has  overtime  provisions.  And 
the  worker  cannot  bargain  for  jjremlum  pay 
because  he  Is  protected  by  neither  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  nor  the  State 
Labor  Mediation  Act. 

Wages  for  hoeing  and  thinning  sugar  beets, 
a  big  Michigan  crop,  are  set  by  the  U.S. 
Depculment  of  Agriculture  on  a  piecework 
basis  under  the  Federal  Sugar  Act. 


Until  1968,  when  a  hearing  was  held  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  public  hearings  on  Michi- 
gan beet  scales  were  held  In  the  winter- 
when  the  migrant*  were  bock  In  the  South, 
and  could  not  testify. 

Carlos  Chavlra,  a  migrant  who  has  been 
summering  in  Michigan  beet  fields  for  16 
years,  had  hla  best  year  in  1968  when  he,  his 
wife  and  three  of  his  11  children  made  $1,800 
In  two  months  and  three  days. 

The  migrant  is  not  eligible  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Even  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  weighted 
against  him.  It  requires  deduction  of  the 
Social  Security  tax  (and  payment  of  an  equal 
amount  by  the  farmer)  only  if  the  migrant 
earns  $150  or  more  from  the  grower  in  a  year, 
or  If  he  works  for  the  grower  on  20  or  more 
different  days  In  a  year. 

Short  harvest  seasons  for  each  crop  vir- 
tually rule  out  coverage.  Many  farmers  sim- 
ply Ignore  the  law,  seldom  even  ask  for  the 
worker's  Social  Security  number. 

Harold  Cole,  manager  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity branch  office  In  Monroe,  said  the  Social 
Security  issue  is  moot  in  any  case.  "The 
average  life  expectancy  of  the  migrant  is  49 
years,"  he  said.  "He  seldom  lives  to  collect 
the  benefits." 

Neither  state  nor  federal  statute  prohibits 
their  working  on  hazardous  farm  Jobs  or 
while  school  is  in  session. 

Farming  is  the  third  most  hazardous  in- 
dustry In  the  nation,  yet  workmen's  compen- 
sation for  the  Michigan  farm  worker  did  not 
begin  until  1967.  The  migrant  Is  protected 
If  he  has  worked  for  an  employer  35  or  more 
hours  i>er  week  for  five  consecutive  weeks. 
Here  again,  short  crop  seasons  often  rule  out 
coverage. 

He  is  covered  only  for  medical  or  hospital 
costs  if  hurt  on  the  Job  and  cannot  receive 
the  weekly  disability  benefits  other  pro- 
tected workers  get.  He  can  sue  the  grower  If 
he  loses  a  leg  under  a  tractor,  but  the  law 
gives  the  farmer  so  many  defenses  it  Is  almost 
impossible  for  the  worker  to  collect. 

The  legislature  did  enact  a  law  to  license 
and  regulate  farm  labor  camps  in  1966,  and 
in  general  the  Health  Department's  labor 
camp  unit  has  tried  to  enforce  It. 

But  the  act  was  gutted  when  It  was 
amended  later  to  reduce  the  p>enalty  for  vio- 
lations from  a  high  misdemeanor  to  a  nor- 
mal misdemeanor. 

This  took  such  actions  out  of  circuit  courts, 
where  clogged  dockets  often  delayed  pro- 
ceedings, and  put  them  In  local  courts,  where 
Justice  was  more  swift. 

What  It  also  did  was  put  cronjrlsm  In  the 
picture.  In  rural  communities  where  every- 
body knows  the  Judge,  the  few  farmers 
brought  to  Justice  (only  six  were  taken  to 
court  in  1968)  sometimes  get  off  with  a  $15 
slap  on  the  wrist  for  letting  their  camps 
become  pigpens. 

One  grower  was  fined  $6  by  a  rural  Jurist 
for  a  camp  violation.  "This  is  frustrating," 
said  Norman  Papsdorf,  chief  of  the  labor 
camp  unit. 

Most  of  the  50,000  migrant  workers  who 
are  harvesting  Michigan's  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops  this  summer  will  reap  their  own  grim 
harvest  of  misery  and  poverty. 

Nomads  who  move  from  state  to  state  and 
crop  to  crop,  they  have  no  money,  no  power 
and  no  voting  rights. 

"They  are  not  even  second-class  citizens," 
said  State  Rep.  James  Bradley,  D-Detroit. 

"They  are  conscience-wringers  who  exist 
In  a  society  not  geared  to  people  on  the 
move,"  said  Dr.  Daniel  Sturt,  director  of  the 
Rural  Manix>wer  Center. 

But  If  they  prick  the  consciences  of  some 
Michigan  citizens.  It  is  not  for  long.  They 
are  here  today,  In  Texas  tomorrow. 

"That's  the  trouble,  they  are  the  constit- 
uency of  nobody,"  said  State  Sen.  Roger 
Craig,  D-Dearbom,  one  of  those  who  believes 
Michigan  owes  more  to  the  workers  who  cul- 
tivate and  pick  her  $162-mlllton  fruit  and 
vegetable  harvest. 
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There  are  many  reasons  why  the  migrant 
is  a  nameless  victim  of  exploitation. 

The  major  one  Is  the  understandable  fear 
of  rural  legislators  and  some  of  their  sub- 
urban colleagues  that  progressive  laws  would 
add  to  the  labor  costs  of  the  Michigan  farmer 
and  put  him  in  an  unfair  competitive  posi- 
tion with  farmers  growing  the  same  crop  In  a 
less  progressive  state.  ^    .^  * 

Farm    Bureau    lobbyists    cultivated    that 
fpar  The  result,  for  years,  was  total  inaction. 
Prom   1957  through   1964,   the  Legislature 
considered  16  migrant  bills.  None  passed. 

Since  1964,  the  year  the  minimum  wage 
law  passed,  12  "migrant  labor  laws''  have 
been  enacted.  While  the  total  sounds  Im- 
pressive, most  of  the  laws  are  not^  Besides 
the  workmen's  compensation  and  labor  camp 
laws  this  is  the  box  score : 

In  1966  the  Legislature  delayed  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  workmen's  comp  provisions 
one  year,  until  May  1,  1967,  so  insurance 
rates  could  be  studied. 

In  1965  the  Legislature  appropriated 
$15  000  to  operate  elementary  school  classes 
for '  migrants'  children  on  an  experimental 
basis.  The  funds  never  were  used. 

The  Legislature  in  1965  ordered  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  adopt  safety  rules 
for  certain  vehicles  used  to  convey  migrants 
to  and  from  work.  A  year  later  the  lawmakers 
decided  this  should  be  done  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  ^  „t„K 
In  1966,  the  Legislature  approved  estab- 
lishment of  at  least  two  overnight  rest  canips 
for  migrants.  Although  federal  money  for 
this  project  is  available  on  a  matching  basis. 
the  act  never  was  funded.  „„„„»« 
Another  1966  law  requires  emigrant  agents 
■  crew  leaders)  to  file  weekly  reports  listing 
workers,  wages,  transportation  arrangements 
and  other  terms  of  employment.  Pew  such 
reports  are  filed  by  the  crew  leaders,  some  of 
whom  cannot  read  Englisn. 

\  1966  appropriation  bill  approved  re- 
imbursements to  counties  providing  ho«Pl*aj 
services  to  migrants  or  indigent  people  with 
less  than  one  year's  residency  In  Miohlga^. 
In  1967-68,  the  reimbursements  totaled 
$106  330— an  average  of  about  $2  per  worker. 
The  act  also  increased  the  allotment  for 
urban  and  rural  day  care  centers.  In  1967- 
68  the  Department  of  Social  Services  spent 
S3i2  244  to  regulate  and  counsel  day  care 
centers    operated    by    volunteer    groups. 

m  1967  the  Legislature  again  weakened 
workmen's  compensation  coverage  for  some 
farm  workers  by  requiring  that  they  be  em- 
ployed at  least  13  consecutive  weeks  In  a 
year.  Previously,  the  13-week  period  did  not 
have  to  be  consecutive. 

Last  year  the  Legislature  eetabllshed  a 
seven-member  Commission  on  Agricultural 
Labor  to  "seek  to  improve  living  and  work- 
ing conditions"  of  farm  workers.  Gov.  Mll- 
liken's  appointees  Include  four  growers  or 
processors,  one  state  employe  and  only  two 
men  representing  workers. 

The  migrant  blUs  introduced  this  year 
would  fill  a  bushel  basket. 

Only  one  passed.  It  required  an  employer 
to  pay  migrant  workers  at  least  every  two 
weeks  This  outlaws  the  withholding  of 
•bonus"  money  untU  the  final  payday, 
which  migrant  leaders  say  Is  a  way  of  keep- 
ing them  m  bondage. 

The  bill,  which  was  not  signed  by  Gov. 
Mllllken  until  Aug.  5,  also  specifies  that 
migrant  workers  and  domestics  be  given  an 
Itemized  statement  of  earnings  and  deduc- 
tions. For  most  migrants,  this  was  legislative 
Illy-gilding:  the  minimum- wage  act  already 
required  such  statements. 

This  year's  migrant  bills  were  botUed  up 
in  the  Senate  by  Republican-controlled  com- 
mittees. But  there  Is  little  evlence  that  slm- 
mittees.  But  there  Is  little  evidence  that  slm- 
troUed  House  were  pushed  enthusiastically. 
Harold  Cole,  the  Monroe  social  security 
aide,  believes  only  Congress  can  solve  the 
migrant  dilemma. 

"There  should  be   total   federal   Jurisdic- 


tion over -the  migrants  and  aU  their  prob- 
lems, on  the  interstate  commerce  theory," 
he  said.  This  would  eliminate  unfair  com- 
petitive advantages  between  states,  he  con- 
tends. 

Until  then,  it  is  likely  that  what  one 
Michigan  legislator  calls  the  "boondocks 
philosophy"  win  prevail  in  Michigan  and 
other  farm  states. 

That  philosophy  was  expressed  several 
years  ago  at  the  Wage  Deviation  Board  hear- 
ing on  piecework  rate  for  picking  blueber- 
ries which  the  board  had  set  tentaUvely 
at  13  8  cents  a  pound.  "Blueberries  are  as 
American  as  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  paying 
somebody  14  cents  a  pound  to  pick  them  is 
a  radical  Idea,"  one  grower  testified. 

The  board  set  the  rate  at  nine  cents  a 
pound. 


Each  generation's  pattern  is  much  like 
another's. 

The  migrant  chUd  is  bom  into  poverty, 
delivered  by  the  vegetable-green  stained 
Hands  of  a  midwife  trained  by  birthing  as 
many  as  nine  or  10  children  of  her  own. 
He  cries  In  a  world  that  deserves  tears.  RaU, 
mud,  manure.  Insects;  sickness,  heat  and 
young  people  quickly  old. 

His  parents  were  forced  from  their  meager 
sharecropplng  Jobs  by  mechanization,  by  ad- 
vancing suburbs,  by  new  man-made  lake* 
for    16-foot,   40-hor8epower    motorboata. 

The  child  somehow  lives.  At  the  age  of  8, 
he  Joins  his  parents  in  the  fields.  He  grows 
into  a  classroom  of  beets  and  strawberries, 
not  books  and  schools. 

He  meets,  weds  the  black-haired,  brown- 
eyed  daughter  of  another  migrant,  and  they 
bring  forth  children  to  continue  the  cycle. 


(Prom  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 
Aug.  18,  1969] 

Levin  Urges  State  Action  on  Migrant 
Labor  Problem 

State  Sen.  Sander  Levin,  D-Berkley  has 
urged  Qov.  Mllllken  to  confront  the  migrant 
worker  problem  by  calling  a  broad-based 
meeting  to  map  action  for  the  1970  legU- 
latlve  session. 

"The  time  is  overdue  for  a  concerted  at- 
tack on  the  unsolved  problems  facing  the 
migrant  worker,"  Levin  said  in  a  letter  to 
the  governor. 

Levin,  Senate  minority  leader,  said  Sun- 
day hU  concern  was  "deepened"  by  disclo- 
sures m  the  first  of  a  Free  Press  series  on 
the  migrant  dilemma. 

He  said  the  action  meeting  should  involve 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  state  government,  both  political  parties, 
the  public  sector  and  migrants  themselves. 

Levin  criticized  Oov.  MiUlken's  failure  to 
include  migrants  In  his  new  Task  Force  on 
Migrant  Labor,  headed  by  Dr.  John  Demp- 
sey,  the  governor's  special  assistant  for  ur- 
ban affairs. 

"The  task  force  doee  not  include  any  rep- 
resentatives of  migrant  workers,  or  legisla- 
tors or  any  of  the  private  agencies  vitally 
concerned  with  migrant  worker  problems," 

he  wrote. 

The  task  force,  comprised  of  directors  of 
seven  state  departments  and  commlBsions. 
Is  the  third  group  to  study  the  migrant 
problem. 

A  commission  appointed  in  1964  by  former 
Gov.  George  Romney  conducted  a  two-year 
study. 

Levin  was  co-chairman  of  a  Joint  Senate- 
House  committee  that  Investigated  work 
camps  and  interviewed  growers  In  1965-66. 

"We  need  the  end  of  study  committees  and 
the  beginning  of  faster  action,"  Levin  said. 
"The  time  for  action  Is  now." 


[From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  Aug, 

18,  1969] 

THE  Migrant  Labor  Ctcle  Is  Inevitable  and 

Endless 

(By  Ed  Icenogle) 

For  tens  of  thousands  of  the  poorest  Amer- 
icans, migrant  farming  is  total  Ufe. 

It  Is  seldom  voluntary.  Few  set  out  to  be 
migrant  farm  workers,  to  stoop  over  dusty 
acres  of  pickles  and  strawberries,  to  cUmb 
rickety  ladders  and  pick  handfuls  of  cher- 
ries, to  Uve  in  fire-trap  rat  holes.  The  mi- 
grants have  no  choice. 

If  migrant  farm  work  is  an  inevitable 
choice  for  many  of  the  rural  poor.  It  is  also 
a  permanent  one. 

Once  he  Is  In  the  stream,  the  endless  bi- 
ological cycle  engulfs  the  migrant  for  life. 
Each  winter  In  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  It 
means  no  Job,  little  money  and  diacrlmlna- 
tlon  because  of  the  workers'  Spanish  sur- 
names Each  summer  In  the  fields  of  Mich- 
igan it  means  trying  to  scratch  enough 
money  from  the  earth  to  put  the  family 
through  another  winter. 


(From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  Aug.  18, 

1B69] 

Laws  Protecting  Migrants  Weak  and 

POORLT  ENTOBCED 

The  Michigan  minimum-wage  law  allows 
a  farmer  to  make  cash  deductionfi  from 
migrants'  earnings  for  lodging  he  provides, 
but  only  if  the  plumbing  and  other  luxuries 
are  "Immediately  contiguous  to  the   family 

space." 

The  question  asked  by  critics  of  the  law  la 
what  Is  contiguity?  ^  .     ... 

Tart-tongued  Myra  Wolfgang  of  Detroit, 
one  of  three  employe  representatives  on  the 
Wage  Deviation  Board  and  one  who  would 
like  to  plug  the  loopholes  In  the  law,  has  an 

"Presumably,  they  could  find  a  labor  de- 
partment inspector  with  two  weak  kidneys 
and  the  urge,  and  point  him  toward  the 
privy.  If  he  makes  it,  the  privy  Is  contiguous." 
she  said. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Labor  Department  has 
only  12  claims  adjusters  to  cover  the  entire 
state  and  none  has  time  to  measure  the 
adjacency  of  outhouses  to  migrants'  cabins. 
Like  other  agencies  enforcing  the  laws 
touching  migrants,  the  Labor  Department  U 
underfunded  and  undermanned. 

The  Legislature  has  been  Just  as  reluctant 
to  loosen  the  sUte  Treasury's  purse  strings 
as  It  has  been  to  adopt  meaningful  migrant 
labor  legislation. 

Another  agency  short  on  manpower  and 
funds  is  the  labor  camp  unit  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  charged  with  snif- 
fing out  violations  In  the  farmers'  work 
camps.  ..    . 

Norman  Papsdorf,  chief  of  the  unit,  is  op- 
erating on  a  $160,700  budget  for  1969-70  to 
cover  salaries  and  expenses  for  a  staff  of  16 
that  includes  six  full-time  and  six  seasonal 
sanitarians. 

Because  the  short  growing  seasons  make 
It  difficult  for  them  to  check  the  2,500  camps, 
he  also  can  hire  local  health  authorities  to 
make  Inspections  at  $15  each.  Last  year, 
when  he  Issued  2.443  camp  licensee,  local 
Inspectors  checked  1,003  camps. 

Said  one  legislator:  "So  out  in  the  hinter- 
lands, where  everybody  Is  klssln'  cousins,  the 
inspector  can  let  the  farmer  off  with  a  scold- 
ing If  the  outhouse  is  full  and  the  place  is 
crawling  with  files." 

But  the  Labor  Department  has  no  such 
auxlUarv  force.  „ 

"We  have  to  act  on  a  complaint  basU, 
said  a  department  aide.  "We  don't  have  the 
manpower  for  spot  checks  on  the  minimum 
wage  or  piecework  payments." 

In  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  12  men  made  30 
investigations  of  claims  by  farm   help. 

None  of  the  12  speak  Spanish,  the  lan- 
guage of  many  Mexican- American  migrants. 
None  of  the  department's  literature  Is 
printed  In  Spanish.  "Imagine  the  average 
campesino  trying  to  read  the  minimum- 
wage  law  in  English,"  said  one  inspector. 

Because  of  the  porous  vrage  floor  law  and 
poor  enforcement  that  Inevitably  Is  the  re- 
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suit  of  low  ipproprUtloiu,  the  grown,  m 
one  wage  txMird  member  tald,  "c»n  pay  the 
worker  what  he  cUmned  well  pleaoee." 

Wh»t  usuftUy  happena  la  that  the  migrant 
get*  a  bandfiM  of  bllla  and  la  told.  "Here'a 
your  pay." 

Almost  unitersally,  employers  fall  to  give 
migrants  Itemized  statementa  of  wagee  and 
deductions. 

Some  lllegapy  deduct  a  sum  for  "Insur- 
ance" to  coreD  workmen's  compensation  pre- 
miums. Almost  without  exception,  they  fall 
to  poet  coplea  of  the  minimum-wage  act  as 
the  law  requlrta. 

But  the  shcrthanded  Labor  Department 
can  do  little  akout  It. 

"Why  have  the  minimum  wage  law  at  all 
If  there  la  not  enough  money  to  enforce  It? 
If  a  grower  ignoree  the  law,  he  has  a  com- 
petitive advaotoge  for  being  a  non-conform- 
er."  said  Dr.  Daniel  Sturt.  head  of  the  Rural 
lilanpower  Cedter. 

[From  the  betrolt  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 
{Aug.  IB,  19601 

SKNATOa    ZOI^JLM    KILLS    BjLLB    AlDtNG    Ml- 

caA^Ts;   He's  A  Oaowxa 

:<By  Ralph  Orr) 

The  huts  iq  the  migrant  labor  camp  on 

I-M  east  of  B«nton  Harbor  are  8-by-ia-foot 

aheetriaetal   structures   with   peeling  green 

paint,  and  no  Insulation. 

Heat  waves  shlmjoaer  over  them  In  the 
summer  sun.  The  garbage  overflows  the  un- 
covered traah  (]ana. 

The  camp  Ls  better  than  some,  worse  than 
others.  It  la  «wned  by  State  Sen.  Charles 
Zollar.  R-Benton  Harbor. 

ZoUar  la  not  a  big  Berrien  County  land 
holder.  Covinty  records  show  he  owns  70-  and 
168-acre  tract*.  But  hla  district — Bearlen. 
Caas  and  part:  of  St.  Joseph  counties — haa 
farmers  who  hjlre  large  numbers  of  migrant 
laborers.  j 

Berrien  County  alone  has  343  labor  camps 
with  a  capacity  of  10.133  people,  more  than 
any  other  couity  In  the  state. 

Charley  ZollAr  la  the  chief  Lansing  spokes- 
man for  the  farmers  who  own  those  camps, 
and  for  migrant  employers  elsewhere. 

Aa  chairman  of  the  powerful  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  he  can  torpedo  leg- 
islation that  would  be  costly  to  them  aa 
growers  and  taxpayers.  And  he  has. 

Hla  oommltt^e  was  the  graveyard  this  year 
of  three  migrant  measures.  They  died  when 
Appropriations  failed  to  report  them  out. 

Senate  BlU  M7  caUed  for  an  $80,000  appro- 
priation to  establish  two  overnight  rest 
camps  for  mlgtanta  In  aouthwestern  Michi- 
gan, j 

S-908  asked  flor  state  payment  of  non-resl- 
denta'  hospital!  expenses,  under  Title  19  of 
the  Medicaid  Att,  If  their  home  states  refuse 
to  reimburse  Michigan  counties. 

S-909  would  have  waived  residency  re- 
quirements and  required  the  state  to  reim- 
burse counties  for  all  welfare  benefits  paid 
migrant  worker*. 

Zollar  comes  [on  strong  when  the  Leglsla- 
ttire  considers  welfare  aid  to  non-realdents. 
even  though  migrants  sometimes  are  forced 
to  get  food  sta|mps  and  often  do  not  have 
the  money  to  get  back  to  Texas  after  the 
Michigan  harveit  Is  over. 

When  the  U.p.  Supreme  Court  last  April 
struck  down  thfe  one-year  residency  require- 
ments for  welfai-e  benefits,  Zollar  trumpeted 
that   It  would  bankrupt  Michigan. 

"It  Is  a  trag«dy.  Indeed,  that  the  federal 
government  coiitinues  to  shove  things  like 
this  down  the  U  iroats  of  taxpayers  when  they 
are  trying  to  gut  out  from  under  their  op- 
pressive burdens,"  he  said. 

(Zollar  unabashedly  added  to  their  "op- 
pressive burden*"  in  1967,  however,  when  he 
used  his  compa4y  plane  to  carry  himself  and 
other  senators  ^n  six  round  tripe  to  Mack- 
inac Island  for  j  which  he  handed  the  state 
a  11,988  tab  tdfr  mileage.  One  round  trip 
coincided  with  k  Republican  rally.) 


Affable  In  the  Claghom  tradition,  with 
a  shock  of  white  hair,  partial  to  black  string 
neckUea,  Zollar  la  not  dlallked  even  by  liberal 
oolleaguee. 

"He  la  a  solid  oonaervatlve,  but  not  a  nasty 
one."  said  Sen.  Sander  Levin,  D-Berkeley, 
Senate  minority  leader. 

"He  la  a  flacal  oonaervatlve  atUl  trying  to 
adjuat  to  changing  times."  aald  Sen.  Coleman 
Young,  D-Detrolt. 

But  they  all  agree  that  when  there  la  farm 
legislation  in  the  hopper,  Charley  Zollar 
tenda  the  store. 

He  turned  up  at  an  Administrative  Rules 
Committee  hearing  last  March  4  when  new, 
stricter  labor  camp  regulations  were  being 
dlacuaaed. 

He  objected  to  one  requiring  separate,  an- 
nual licensing  of  each  labor  camp,  and  to 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  if  a  new  camp 
operator  takea  over. 

"Too  vague."  he  said  of  a  r\Ue  requiring 
a  "flrst-ald  facility"  in  each  camp.  (Travel- 
type  first-aid  kite  will  be  acceptable.) 

He  questioned  the  requirement  that  re- 
frigerators be  provided  to  migrants.  (The 
labor  camp  unit  of  the  Department  of  Health 
conceded  that  "central  refrigeration"  would 
be  acceptable.) 

He  fought  wcM-kmen's  compensation  for 
farm  workers  and  was  suoceaaful  In  helping 
amend  this  legislation  after  it  was  paaaed. 
The  amendment  he  supported  weakened  the 
law. 

But  he  stmck  out  on  Senate  Bill  17.  which 
he  Introduced  in  1967  along  with  23  other 
senators. 

It  would  have  removed  a  section  giving 
migrant  workers  medical  and  hospital  cov- 
erage If  Injured  on  the  Job.  and  would  have 
Inserted  a  section  giving  them  medical  and 
burial  benefits. 

Said  a  Democratic  senator:  "What  they 
wece  saying  was.  'Amigo.  we  won't  pay  your 
hosfittal  bin  if  you  are  run  over  by  a  tractor, 
but  we'll  pay  your  burial  coats  If  you  die.'  " 

Zollar,  who  grows  strawberries  and  nursery 
stock,  led  the  forces  that  amended  the  state 
minimum-wage  law  to  provide  for  piece- 
work rates  for  ricking  fruits  and  vegetables. 

"Charley  and  hla  farmer  constituents 
wanted  the  migrant  paid  for  what  he  picked, 
not  for  the  time  he  spent  In  the  fields,"  said 
a  colleague. 

"He  made  hla  point.  He  la  a  very  articulate 
exponent  of  the  piecework  theory,  and  keepe 
Inrtaitlng  that  the  pUght  of  the  migrant  is 
overemphasized."  said  Sen.  George  S.  Fitz- 
gerald. D-Detrolt. 

Zollar  Isn't  antl-everything. 

In  1967,  he  defended  the  expenditure  of 
•3.000  to  $5,000  to  renovate  and  refurnish  a 
lounge  for  state  senators. 

Measxirlng  12  by  25  feet.  It  Is  bigger  than 
the  cabins  he  provides  his  migrants. 

[From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press, 
Aug.  19,  1969] 

Flkdgling  Migrant  Uniok  Is  Seahchino 
FOB  Its  Allies 
(By  Ralph  Orr) 

A  two-story  brick  building  surrounded  by 
soybean  fields  on  U.S.-26  Just  south  of  Erie 
(in  Monroe  County  Just  north  of  the  Ohio 
line)  Is  the  Michigan  headquarters  of  the 
APL-CIO  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing 
Committee  (UPWOC). 

The  building  once  housed  a  restaurant 
named  Ea  PaUo,  a  name  that  struck  a  chord 
with  the  handful  of  Mexlcan-Amercans  di- 
recting the  fiedglng  imion's  efforts  to  or- 
ganize migrant  workers. 

The  office  furniture  Is  Early  Hand-Me- 
Down,  scarred  and  wobbly.  There  Is  a  tele- 
phone with  two  extensions,  but  no  type- 
writer, because  there  la  no  money  for  such 
a  luxury. 

On  one  wall  la  a  blown-up  pboto  of  Oanr 
Chavez,  the  contemporary  Spartacus  who  has 


led  the  Oallfomia  table  grape  boycott  and 
the  fight  to  unionise  vineyard  workers 

Although  there  la  UtUe  money,  there  u 
hope,  and  Chavez  sparka  It  from  fw-off  Oau 
f<MTUa. 

Julian  Henara,  named  by  Chavez  to  di- 
rect migrant  organizing  In  Michigan,  speak* 
of  hla  appointment  as  though  it  were  a  papal 
commission.  Harrara's  aaalatant,  Juan  Me- 
lendez,  speaka  of  their  visit  with  Chavez  a 
year  ago  aa  though  It  had  been  a  papal  au- 
dience. 

"We  are  nothing  but  free  slaves,  like  Cesar 
says,  but,  it  will  not  always  be  this  way  ■ 
Herrara  aald. 

And  Melendez  added:  "the  people  will  do 

The  two  best  hopes  for  the  oampeslnoe  are 
government  and  organized  labor. 

Oovemment  haa  faUed  them.  The  Michi- 
gan Legislature's  efforts,  in  the  last  analysis 
have  been  half-hearted.  It  haa  been  guilty  of 
backing  and  fUUng,  never  facing  up  to  the 
problem,  and  many  of  Its  members  admit  it 
Nationally,  the  federal  government  has 
failed  in  the  most  vital  area  by  consistently 
refusing  to  give  farm  laborers  the  protection 
of  the  National  Labor  Relatlona  Act  (NLRA) 
A  simple  amendment  would  require  farm 
employers  to  bargain  collectively  with  elected 
worker  represontaUvee,  a  right  the  NLRA 
gives  to  nearly  every  other  American  worker. 
AFL-CIO  leaders  have  called  'imaccepu- 
ble"  the  Nixon  administration's  alternate 
proposal. 

It  would  create  a  special  board  to  deal 
with  farm  labor  and  provide  for  a  cooling- 
off  period  to  delay  strikes  at  harvest  time. 

"This  would  leave  the  workers  powerless," 
a  union  spokesman  said. 

It  Is  clear  that  leadership  In  this  area  must 
oome  from  Congrees. 

Two  Wlla  were  Introduced  in  the  Michi- 
gan Legislature  this  year  to  bring  farm 
workers  under  the  Michigan  Labor  Mediation 
Act,  a  carbon  copy  of  the  NLRA.  Both  lan- 
guished in  committee. 

Barry  Brown,  director  of  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  while  acknowledging  that 
the  migrant  problem  Is  serious,  said  a  Michi- 
gan statute  to  require  collective  bargaining 
would  "create  a  competitive  problem  be- 
tween states  and  work  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Michigan  growers."" 

Legislators  share  that  fear.  They  argue 
that  higher  labor  costs  for  harvesting  a 
bushel  of  Michigan  apples,  for  example, 
would  give  Washington  apple  growers  more 
at  the  market. 

While  the  debate  drags  on,  the  migrants- 
living  on  starches  and  rummaging  through 
the  stacks  of  used  clothing  given  by  church 
groups  and  made  available  at  El  Patio— are 
stlU  in  what  their  leaders  call  peonage. 

They  are  turning  to  the  UPWOC,  but  not 
p>ell-mell.  because  many  are  afraid.  But  in- 
exorably, the  roster  is  growing. 

"I  am  convinced  that  It  la  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  these  workers  are  organized." 
said  State  Sen.  Roger  Craig,  D-Dearborn, 
after  attending  a  UFWOC  rally  near  Keeler 
Craig  saw  the  fear,  however.  Heavy  rains 
In  June  and  July  kept  migrants  out  of  the 
fields  for  days  at  a  time.  Many  had  to  seek 
welfare  or  federal  aid. 

They  are  worrying  about  earning  money 
to  get  back  to  the  South,  not  about  next 
year,  and  don't  want  to  alienate  the  grow- 
ers with  union  talk. 

They  are  leery  of  Job  displacement  through 
mechanization,  too,  a  fear  cultivated  by 
growers  and  some  state  agencies. 

There  is  vague  talk  of  a  strike  In  the  Mon- 
roe Covmty  tomato  fields  when  the  harvest 
peaks  there,  and  an  accompanying  one-day 
sympathy  "camp-in"  by  migrants  through- 
out the  state. 

But  many  wonder  if  the  UFWOC  Is  strong 

enough  and  its  communications  good  enough. 

A  boost  from  the  AFL-CIO  would  help,  but 

Herrara  has  not  seen  the  color  of  the  union's 
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money,  nor  have  any  AFL-CIO  or  United 
Auto  Workers  Union  ofllclaU  been  seen 
sround  El  Patio. 

The  UFWOCa  chief  benefactor  baa  been 
the  Detroit  Catholic  Archdiocese,  which  haa 
given  more  than  $6,000  for  rent,  organizwrs' 
ntsollne  and  other  expenses. 

None  of  the  money  went  for  salaries.  Her- 
rara who  works  full-time  in  a  Monroe  stoker 
plant,  takes  occaalonal  leaves  to  work  for 
ihe  UFWOC  but  receives  no  salary. 

MelendeB,  on  leave  from  a  refinery  Job, 
has  been  more  active,  but  lives  out  of  hla 
car  when  he  is  In  the  field  and  sometimes 
bas  no  meal  money. 

He  feels  that  both  the  AFL-CIO  and  the 
OAW  are  awaiting  outcome  of  Chavez's  talks 
with  growers  in  CaUfomla,  where  both  or- 
ganizations have  made  heavy  financial  com- 
mitments, before  offering  help  elsewhere. 

Melendez.  who  was  once  stopped  on  a 
country  road  by  fotir  angry  farmers  and 
was  later  threatened  by  a  hammer-wielding 
pickle  grower,  believes  1970  will  be  the  year. 

"We  are  not  going  to  wait  for  these  labor 
relations  acta,"  he  aald.  "We  want  union 
recognition  and  a  contract.  If  they  refuse  to 
bargain,  well  keep  our  people  out  of  the 
fields."" 

He  talks  about  a  grand  plan  to  organize 
the  migrants  In  Texaa  this  winter,  so  that 
they  will  be  unlon-orlented,  card-carrying 
members  when  they  trek  northward  next 
spring. 

•Well  be  organized  when  we  come  back, 
he  said.   "We  will   be   heard   stronger   and 
louder,"  he  said. 

"No  longer  can  we  come  north  depending 
on  the  generosity  of  the  company  or  the 
rancher." 


(Prom  the  Detroit   (Mich.)   Free  Press.  Aug. 
19, 19691 
Senator  Tries  Migrant  Lite 
(By  Mary  Ann  Weston) 
State  Sen.  Roger  Craig,  D-Dearbom,  spent 
three  hot,  punishing  days  laboring  in  the 
fields  near  Keeler,  in  Southwest  Van  Buren 
County,  sharing  the  lUe  of  a  migrant  farm 
worker.  ^ 

Craig,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee and  a  candidate  for  governor,  went 
unrecognized  among  the  migrants.  He  tape- 
recorded  a  diary  of  his  experiences. 

"I  have  been  hospitalized  for  feeling  bet- 
ter," he  said  at  the  end  of  the  first  days 
work. 

Disguised  In  an  Emlllano  Zapata  mustache, 
old  shirt  and  overalls,  Craig  lived  In  a  mi- 
grant camp  owned  by  Ferris  Plerson  of 
Dowaglac,  a  grower  who  is  a  member  of  the 
governor's  Commission  on  Agricultural  La- 
bor, Plerson  did  not  know  who  he  was. 

Cralgs  shack  was  "'a  lO-by-12  foot  unit 
with  corrugated  steel  on  the  outside  and 
lateral  sheets  of  dry  wall  on  the  inside  held 
together  by  bare  two-by-fours." 

The  only  furnishings  were  a  two-burner 
stove  and  a  bare  mattress  on  the  fioor.  Craig 
had  to  borrow  a  light  bulb  for  the  single 
socket. 

The  windows,  he  said,  were  "only  framed 
holes  with  screens  over  them."  There  were 
holes  in  the  screens. 

The  other  shacks,  he  said,  '"are  Incredibly 
small  and  almost  completely  unfurnished,  ex- 
cept for  wall-to-wall  migrants — men,  women 
and  children." 

Many  migrant  camps  have  no  showers. 
Craig's  did.  "(They)  are  right  across  from 
.  .  .  indoor  toilet  stools  over  an  outdoor  privy 
site.  The  stench  Is  unbearable  ...  I  can't 
imagine  anyone  showering  there  and  coming 
out  feeling  clean,"  he  said. 

He  said  he  saw  no  government  inspection 
certificates  in  any  of  the  cabins  or  lavato- 
ries. 
"I  have  held  many  Jobs  In  my  lifetime.  In- 


oliidlng  dlt«h  digging  and  Jack  hammer  <^>- 
eratlona  on  conatructlon,"  Craig  aald.  'But  no 
Job  I  have  ever  held  U  aa  phyalcally  tax- 
ing aa  the  'stoop  labor'  InvolTed  In  picking 
pickles." 

He  worked  with  a  crew  of  about  60,  mostly 
Mexican-Americans.  The  youngest  was  9,  the 
oldest  in  hU  60e. 

"The  midsummer  8\in  beata  down  on  ua 
aa  we  gather  the  cucumber  vines  together, 
turn  them  over,  first  one  way  and  then  ttie 
other,  for  removing  the  pickles"  he  aald. 

"Vines  from  neighboring  plants  In  other 
rows  have  to  be  separated  .  .  .  The  vines 
are  coarse  and  rough  .  .  .  some  pickers  use 
gloves.  Most  apparently  prefer  not  to." 

In  the  hot  fields,  the  workers'  only  water 
came  from  a  communal  cup — a  tin  can.  "It 
may  be  unsanitary,  but  under  the  bla^ng 
sun  cool  water  la  extremely  refreehlng,"  Craig 
said. 

Toilet  faclllOes  were  equally  primitive,  he 
reported.  "Occasionally  one  of  the  migrants, 
man  or  woman,  would  walk  Into  the  apple 
orchard  adjacent  to  the  pickle  fields  and 
seek  relief  .  .  .  One  little  boy  today,  rather 
than  waste  the  time  walking  all  the  way  to 
the  wooda  (a  good  quarter  mUe) ,  Juat  turned 
hla  back  on  the  majority  of  the  crew  and 
urinated  In  the  field." 

Craig  and  Ruben  Alfaro,  Midwest  regional 
director  of  the  Bishop's  Committee  for  the 
Spanish  Speaking,  who  worked  with  him. 
were  promised  91  for  each  bushel  of  pickles. 
But  10  cents  of  each  dollar  waa  held  back  to 
be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Alfaro  explained  the  system  this  way:  "The 
extra  dime  you  are  supposed  to  get  auto- 
matically ...  is  withheld  (and)  called  a 
bonus.  Of  course  you  work  for  It.  You  do 
everything  you  are  supposed  to  do  for  It  but 
If  you  leave  early  .  .  .  the  grower  or  the  con- 
tractor steals  a  dime  out  of  every  dollar  you 
are  supposed  to  make." 

According  to  Craig's  accounting,  he  earned 
$27.25.  But  he  got  only  $26.70.  He  figured  he 
averaged  $1.08  an  hour  the  first  day,  90  cents 
an  hour  the  second  day  and  "a  fantastic" 
$1.55  an  hour  the  third  day.  (Craig  and  Al- 
faro turned  their  earnings  over  to  the  United 
Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee.) 

Craig  waa  not  asked  his  Social  Security 
niunber  and  did  not  get  a  statement  of  his 
earnings  and  deductions. 

He  made  less  than  the  state  minimum 
wage  of  $1.25  an  hour. 

The  minimum-wage  law  says  a  worker  "of 
average  ability  and  diligence"'  should  get  a 
piecework  rate  not  less  than  the  minimum 
hourly  wage. 

There's  no  protection  for  workers  of  less 
than  average  ability  like  Craig,  or  like  the 
little  girl  who  worked  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
50  cents. 

Children  commonly  worked  alongside  their 
parents. 

One  day  after  work,  Craig  noticed  "dirty, 
tired  little  migrant  children  .  .  .  returning 
to  their  shacks,  while  right  next  door  at  the 
luxurious  ranch-style  home  of  the  grower, 
his  children  In  complerte  baseball  uniforms 
are  playing  catch,  apparently  getting  ready 
for  a  game." 

A  migrant  explained  to  Craig  the  economic 
advantage  of  a  working  family. 

"He  went  to  great  lengths  to  explain  to  me 
that  the  man  should  never  leave  his  family 
behind  because  they  will  cease  to  regard 
him  as  the  father  and  will  not  turn  their 
earnings  over  to  him. 

"He  pointed  out.  the  additional  amounts 
of  money  I  would  have  been  able  to  make 
...  if  my  family  were  there."' 

One  day,  a  9-year-old  boy  was  overheard 
describing  the  astronauts  to  his  father  aa 
real  "hombres."  The  father  said  they  should 
try  picking  pickles.  Then,  he  said,  they'd 
find  otit  If  they  were  real  men  or  not. 

The  boy  later  told  Craig  that  when  he 


grew  up.  he  wanted  to  own  hla  own  truck 
"so  he  wont  have  to  do  any  work." 

The  grueling  work  left  Craig  "sore  In  places 
I  dldnt  even  know  I  had  muaclee."  But  there 
waa  a  psychological  hurt.  too. 

"•There  U  In  thU  proceaa,"  he  said,  "a  de- 
humanizatlon  .  .  .  Not  until  the  end  of  the 
full  day  of  picking  .  .  .  was  I  ever  aaked  for 
my  name." 

Then,  'In  order  to  get  credit  for  the  l» 
half-buahels  I  picked,  the  trucker  waa  re- 
quired to  aak.  No  other  information  has  been 
aaked  or  given." 


[Prom     the     Detroit     (Mich.)     Free     Press. 

Aug.  20,   1960] 

FmB  New  Problems  in  Crnrs:  Mant 

Migrants  Drop  Odt 

(By  Ed  loenogle) 

Jose  Gutierrez  followed  the  chain  of  crops 

In  Michigan  for  years,  living  In  shacks  and 

working  for  60  cents  an  hour  rather  than 

sitting  Idle  and  hungry  in  the  Rio  Grande 

Valley. 

Gutierrez  always  chose  work  over  welfare. 
So  did  his  wife  and  their  four  children.  The 
children,  who  every  year  left  school  early  and 
returned  late  so  that  they  could  finish  the 
harvest,  have  worked  since  they  were  old 
enough  to  drag  a  lug  of  pickles  across  the 
dusty  fields  to  the  ocilection  trucks. 

The  crops  were  a  chain,  linked  by  their 
times  of  maturation  and  location.  Jose  fol- 
lowed a  generation-old  pattern,  migrating 
from  thinning  sugar  beets,  to  hoeing  cucum- 
bers, to  picking  cherries,  pickles,  tomatoes 
and  finally  apples. 

But  this  year  the  chain  waa  broken.  Cherry 
harveatlng,  mechanized  by  a  $20,000  giant 
which  shakes  the  cherries  from  the  trees, 
needed  only  a  fraction  of  the  migrant  labor 
It  once  did. 

So  Gutierrez  had  a  three-week  lapse  be- 
tween hoeing  and  pickling  pickles. 

Those  three  weeks,  he  found,  were  the 
difference  between  getting  by  and  going  hun- 
gry. 

The  migrant  stream,  glutted  with  a  surplus 
of  workers  swept  Gutierrez  into  a  stagnant 
pond  of  poverty. 

Jose  Gutierrez  Is  no  one  person.  He  Is 
thousands  of  migrants,  undereducated.  iin- 
deremployed  and  unfamlUar  with  anything 
but  the  cruel  chain  of  crops. 

Of  the  50.000  migrant  workers  who  leave 
Texas  every  summer  to  follow  that  chain 
through  Michigan,  hundreds  of  families  like 
the  Gutierrezes  are  leaving  their  southern 
homes  permanently  behind. 

An  estimated  1,000  famUies,  mostly  Mexi- 
can-Americans from  the  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
but  also  a  few  Appalachian  whites  and  Deep 
South  blacks,  are  "settling  out"  of  the  mi- 
grant stream  every  year. 

Rather  than  returning  to  the  Jobless  win- 
ters vrtth  meager  wages  scrimped  from  the 
Michigan  growing  season,  these  settlers  stay, 
hopeful  of  filling  labor  shortages  in  De- 
troit and  other  urban  areas. 

With  fewer  crops  to  work,  many  have  no 
choice  but  to  drop  out  of  the  migrant  stream. 
"'There  is  a  chain  of  crops,  and  movement 
from  one  crop  to  another,  and  one  state  to 
another."  explained  Grafton  Trout.  Michigan 
State  professor  of  sociology,  who  Is  complet- 
ing a  three-year  research  study  Involving  the 
transition  of  Mexican-Americans  from  migra- 
tory farm  life  to  urban  settlement. 

"If  any  piece  of  this  chain  is  broken,  then 
the  whole  chain  falls  apart,"  Trout  said. 

Trout's  research  Included  700  migrant 
families  who  settled  outside  of  Detroit — 
mainly  In  Saginaw,  Flint.  Lansing,  Grand 
Rapids,  Kalamazoo  and  Adrian. 

Of  the  migrant  stream  dropouts,  Trout 
said,  half  locate  In  Detroit.  Here  they  Join  a 
Latin-American  community  of  65.000. 

The  rest  typically  settle  in  rural  areas 
where  they  have  worked  the  crops,  later  mov- 
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Ing  to  lATflsr  cities   with   better   work  and 
housing  aii4  a  people  of  similar  culture. 

For  most  It  is  a  big  step  to  leave  behind 
family  and  cultural  ties  In  southern  Texas. 
Their  adjustment  Is  slow  and  sometimes  un- 
successful. Ifany  have  never  lived  In  urban 
areas  beforei 

The  adjustment  problems  of  the  families, 

whether  In  Detroit  or  the  outstate  area  are 

similar,  state  social  service  agencies  Indicate. 

The  prlmiu-y  area  demanding  adjustment 

Is  employ m^t. 

"How  can  lyou  expect  the  nomadic  migrant 
to  function  I  in  Industry?"  asked  Oerry  Mc- 
Cants,  houjBlng  relocation  specialist  for 
United  Mltrants  for  Opportunity  Inc. 
(UMOI).  "What  does  he  know  of  relations 
with  foreman,  about  deduction  and  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield? 

"There  are  other  aspects  .  .  .  like,  why 
should  he  gq  to  work  every  day?  In  the  fields, 
if  he  doesn't  want  to  work,  he  just  doesn't 
work.  He  doesn't  understand  why  (In  Indus- 
try) he  has  to  call  in." 

McCants,  ja  27-year-old  doctoral  student 
at  Mlchigan[state,  Is  from  Detroit.  He  was 
born  and  raised  in  the  Inner  City,  but  was 
"appalled  '  qy  the  migrant  camps  when  he 
first  saw  tbetn.  Now  he  Is  working  in  relocat- 
ing migrant  families  with  UMOL,  a  federally- 
funded  program. 
Eyen  in  Detroit  it  Is  difficult  to  find  jobs 
.  for  ixi»ny  of  the  settllng-out  migrants. 

"First  of  e^l,  we  try  to  identify  where  to 
place  an  ln<lividual  with  no  command  of 
English,  "  said  Oustavo  Oaynett,  coordinator 
of  Latin  Americans  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, a  conimunity  service  agency  opened 
this  year  by  the  Detroit  Archdiocese. 

"We  usually  manage  to  get  some  employ- 
ment for  hlia,"  Gaynett  said,  "but  not  the 
kind  that  leids  Itself  to  economic  moblUty." 
Problems  besides  adjusting  to  the  elght- 
to-flve  factoiy  life  face  the  Mexican -Ameri- 
can father.  According  to  McCants,  most  men 
need  tutorln  5  in  money  budgeting,  savings, 
credit  and  basic  skills. 

The  second  major  adjustment  for  settling 
migrants  is  bousing.  Since  most  Mexican- 
American  far  lilies  have  at  least  three  or  four 
children,  anc  often  twice  that  many,  suit- 
able housing  Is  limited. 

"When  you  go  to  rent,  the  first  thing  they 
ask  is  'How  i;iany  kids  you  got?',"  said  Mrs. 
Mamie  Oonz;iles,  a  Berrien  Springs  house- 
wife. Her  husband  Arthur  settled  his  family 
there  in  1967,  the  last  year  the  family  worked 
In  the  fields,  ^ow  he  has  a  job  as  a  mechanic 
in  a  local  garage. 

"But  what  can  you  do  when  they  ask 
that."  she  sad.  "God  give  them  to  us  and 
we  can't  give  !,hem  back." 

McCants  said  many  of  the  smaller  urban 
areas  have  acute  housing  shortages,  and  al- 
though work  Is  plentiful,  there  are  few  ade- 
quate places  ;o  live.  Oaynett  agrees:  homes 
for  the  large  families  are  difficult  to  find  In 
Detroit,  too. 

In  addition  to  work  and  housing,  the  Mex- 
ican-American family  has  a  host  of  other 
adjustments  t^  make.  The  wife,  for  instance, 
must  learn  meal  planning,  shopping,  and 
community  nlatlons,  McCants  pointed  out. 
"Like,  how  Is  she  even  supposed  to  know 
what  cleaning  compounds  to  use  on  toilets, 
if  she  has  used  outdoor  toilets  all  her  life?" 
he  said,  "The  things  which  make  a  home  a 
home  In  the  American  dream  are  all  new." 
Youth,  too,  have  adjustments  to  make. 
Schools  are  especially  rigorous  for  Mexican- 
American  students,  since  they  are  learning 
In  a  foreign  efivlronment,  he  said. 

"If  the  parents  dropped  out  of  school  at 
the  eighth  grade,  how  can  they  give  support 
to  the  kids?"  RfcCants  said. 

McCants  u<ged  bi-Ungual  school  coun- 
selors, small  groups,  and  enlarged  Head 
Start  program!  1  for  the  children. 

"What  we  nised  Is  a  complete  family  uplift 
from  poverty,"  he  said.  "A  whole  program, 
not  a  piecemeal  attack." 


In  the  face  of  those  problems  of  poverty, 
one  expert  believes  the  settlers  generally  are 
having  qualified  success. 

"In  terms  of  occupational  mobility  and 
Income,  I  would  say  that  compared  to  the 
circumstances  they  left  in  Texas,  they 
(Mexican-Americans)  are  extremely  success- 
ful," Trout  said.  "That  doesn't  mean  they 
are  far  above  the  pD\'erty  level,  just  that 
they're  doing  better  than  In  Texas." 

But,  regardless  of  their  success  in  social 
adjustment,  the  former  migrants  have  be- 
come an  increasing  and  lasting  segment  of 
Michigan's  populatipn. 

"They  are  a  permanent  addition  to  Mich- 
igan,"  Trout  said.  "There  is  nothing  to  go 
back  to  In  Texas." 

(Prom  the  Detroit   (Mich.)    Free  Press.  .'\ug. 

20,  1969] 
As  We  Seb  It:  Shame  of  Migrant  Labor  Is 

Too   HORRIBLK   To   iGNOia 

No  man  of  conscience  could  fall  to  be 
moved  by  the  incredible  tales  of  neglect  and 
abuse  In  Michigan"s  treatment  of  migrant 
farm  laborers.  It  Is  too  abhorrent  and  full 
of  shame  for  a  progressive  state  such  as 
Michigan  to  condone. 

And  yet  the  most  distressing  fact  about 
the  revelations  in  the  Free  Press  series  on 
migrant  labor  is  that  we  have  heard  it  all 
before.  This  newspaper  has  told  this  same 
grimy  story  before.  Churchmen  have  pro- 
tested before.  Reformers  have  sought  ac- 
tion before. 

The  conscience  is  <itirred,  the  society  Is 
shamed — and  the  latest  governor's  study 
commission  studies  on. 

Then  the  same  dreary  exciises  come  again. 
The  same  vested  interests  work  their  will 
In  the  Legislature.  The  same  silent  con- 
spiracy in  rural  Michigan  undercuts  the 
state's  efforts  to  enforce  the  law.  And  agri- 
culture, here  and  elsewhere,  goes  on  enjoy- 
ing the  special  dispensation  from  society 
that  permits  such  scandalous  mistreatment 
of  people  to  continue. 

Does  it  have  to  be  that  way?  Will  the 
abuse  of  farm  workers  go  on  until  mech- 
anization reaches  the  last  orchard  and  sheer 
economics  does  what  consciences  refuse  to 
do? 

Surely  the  sovereign  state  of  Michigan  can 
do  better. 

Gov.  MllUken  can  do  more  than  study  the 
problem  to  death. 

The  Legislature  can  break  out  of  the  grip 
of  the  likes  of  Sen.  Charles  Zollar,  himself 
a  one-man  vested  interest,  and  go  see  for 
Itself,  as  our  reporters  did  and  as  Sen.  Roger 
Craig  did.  Just  what  society  Is  condoning. 

The  Michigan  delegation  In  Congress  can 
be  the  equalizer,  helping  to  rouse  the  con- 
science of  the  nation  to  extend  effectively 
the  laws  protecting  workers — minimum  wage, 
work  condition  regulations.  Social  Security 
coverage,  the  right  to  bargain  collectively — 
to  farm  workers.  Farmers  have  had  special 
problems  that  make  them  difficult  to  blanket 
m  under  federal  protection,  but  machinery 
Is  changing  all  that. 

The  bureaucracies,  federal  and  state,  can 
be  given  the  power  they  need  to  assure  that 
every  grower  who  claims  the  right  to  em- 
ploy people  must  provide  them  with  cer- 
tain minimum  standards  essential  for  human 
dignity.  The  fanner  has  always  argued  that 
his  specail  problems  and  special  needs  make 
it  Impractical,  but  we  feel  confident  he  will 
find  a  way  If  the  governments  stop  tempo- 
rizing. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  Legisla- 
ture or  the  Congress  can  make  grower  and 
migrant  march  hand  In  hand  Into  some 
bright,  shiny  new  era.  The  result  of  reform 
may  well  be  further  mechanization  of  farm 
work  and  the  elimination  of  farm  jobs.  If  so. 
so  be  It. 

Society  then  has  a  responsibility  to  see 
that  these  pitiful  workers — like  other  mis- 
used persons  who  have  been  washed  up  on 
urban  shores  by  the  great  population  tides — 


have  an  opportimlty  to  build  a  decent  life 
to  get  paid  an  honest  wage  for  honest  toll 
Mere  regulation  of  what  they  now  do  wiii 
not  assure  them  a  decent  life  and  dellveranc* 
from  hard  labor. 

That,  however,  Is  no  excuse  for  the  condi- 
tions we  have  permitted  In  the  orchards  and 
vegetable  fields.  We  cannot,  any  longer,  evade 
one  problem  by  Invoking  another.  The  world 
is  not  nice  and  neat,  and  we  must  deal  with 
it  as  we  find  It. 

In  the  field  of  migrant  labor.  In  Michi- 
gan, we  find  it  so  horrible  that  action  can 
no  longer  be  postponed. 


MANDATORY  OIL  IMPORT 
CONTROL  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter,) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  1. 
1969, 1  took  the  floor  to  present  my  views 
on  the  inequities  of  the  mandatory  oil 
import  control  program  and  to  announce 
my  intention  to  introduce  legislation  pro- 
viding for  its  gradual  elimination  over 
a  10-year  period. 

Later,  on  May  1,  1969.  I  Introduced 
H,R.  10799,  which,  I  am  proud  to  say, 
was  cosponsored  by  53  of  my  colleagues. 

Since  then,  there  have  been  a  number 
of  developments  which  provide  further 
support  for  the  growing  demand  to  elim- 
inate the  quota  system. 

The  most  Important  development  is 
that  Assistant  Attorney  General  Richard 
W.  McLaren,  Chief  of  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion at  the  Department  of  Justice,  has 
recommended  that  the  entire  quota  sys- 
tem be  abolished.  The  recommendation 
was  made  to  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on 
oil  import  controls. 

I  consider  the  McLaren  statement  the 
first  encouraging  sign  that  the  executive 
branch  may  finally  be  moving  toward 
the  position  many  of  us  have  been  urg- 
ing It  to  take  for  years. 

Mr.  McLaren  stated  that  the  present 
system  "Imposes  serious  costs  on  the 
economy" — costs  which  "would  not  ap- 
pear to  be  necessary  for  the  attainment 
of  any  reasonable  national  security 
goal." 

The  so-called  national  security  argu- 
ment Is  the  sole  justification  ofifered  for 
the  import  control  program.  The  theory 
Is  that  Import  control  is  the  only  way 
to  reduce  dependence  on  foreign  Imports 
and  assure  sufficient  supplies  for  emer- 
gency need. 

On  March  16,  1959,  less  than  a  week 
after  the  import  program  was  created  by 
Presidential  proclamation,  I  was  one  of 
the  first  Members  In  either  House  to 
take  the  floor  to  condemn  that  action. 
I  said  then  that  no  convincing  case  had 
been  made  for  the  "national  security" 
need,  and  that  the  American  people 
were  entitled  to  "something  more  than 
a  general  conclusion  hidden  under  the 
pious  hoopsklrt  of  national  security." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  no  pride  in  having 
predicted  then  that  the  spiraling  costs  of 
protected  oil  would  put  a  great  burden  on 
the  consumer  and  our  economy  In  gen- 
eral. It  took  no  brilliant  economic 
analysis  to  predict  the  price  increases. 
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And  the  grim  figure  now  available— that 
the  cost  over  10  years  has  approached  $50 
billion— is  not  one  for  any  of  us  to  point 
to  with  pride. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  my  April  1  speech, 
there  is  solid  evidence  that  American  re- 
sources alone  are  fully  adequate  to  meet 
expanded  needs  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

First,  our  domestic  oU  supplies  are 
more  than  ample,  with  approximately 
300  billion  barrels  located  underground, 
good  possibiUties  of  future  discoveries, 
and  virtually  unlimited  potential  from 

shale  oil. 

Second,  it  has  been  shown  that  domes- 
tic oil  prices  are  grossly  inflated  and  that 
substantial  reductions  could  be  made 
without  endangering  the  health  of  the 
industry. 

Third,  the  overall  efficiency  or  the 
domestic  oil  industry  would  be  sub- 
stantially improved  by  the  impact  of  free 
and  open  competition  with  foreign  oil 
imports. 

Mr.  McLaren  agreed  with  this,  when  he 
said  that  what  is  needed  to  meet  such 
emergencies  is  "an  industry  conditioned 
by  competition  to  react  quickly  to 
market  changes." 

Even  if  we  accept  thait  some  govern- 
ment action  is  required  to  guarantee 
petroleum  sources  in  a  time  of  crisis,  the 
plain  fact  is  that  the  quota  system  has 
not  worked.  As  the  McLaren  statement 
noted,  after  more  than  8  years  of  the  im- 
port control  program,  our  available  oil 
capacity  "barely  sufficed  to  cover  our 
expanded  demands"  during  the  6-day 
war  in  1967.  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  my  colleagues'  mfor- 
matlon.  I  include  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks the  summary  of  Mr.  McLaren's 
submission  to  the  task  force.  Another  re- 
cent development  has  provided  addi- 
tional evidence  that,  despite  dire  predic- 
tions from  industry  spokesmen.  Our  do- 
mestic oil  industry  can  be  expected  to 
compete  effectively  with  foreign  oil,  once 
quotas  are  removed. 

A  staff  study,  recently  prepared  for  the 
Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Con- 
trols, has  concluded  that  "at  current 
world  prices,"  Alaskan  north  slope  crude 
oil  "could  be  sold  competitively  at  any 
point  in  the  continental  United  States, 
even  if  all  U.S.  oil  import  quotas  were 
removed." 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  prediction 
does  not  take  into  account  the  even 
greater  savings  that  can  be  expected  if 
a  passable  route  for  giant  tankers  can  be 
found  through  the  "Northwest  Passage." 
Many  of  us.  of  course,  are  anxious  for 
the  success  of  the  current  voyage  of  the 
SS  Manhattan  to  establish  such  a  route. 
The  task  force  study  concludes  that. 
if  the  Northwest  Passage  is  economically 
feasible,  "north  slope  crude  oil  could  be 
sold  competitively"  in  northern  Europe 
as  well  as  Japan. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  at  this 
point  that  my  bill.  H.R.  10799.  takes  fully 
into  account  the  need  for  a  transition  by 
providing  for  a  gradual  phasing  out  over 
a  10-year  period. 

While  the  national  security  argiunent 
has  been  further  discredited,  and  new 
evidence  of  the  oil  industry's  ability  to 
prosper  without  quotas  has  been  pre- 
sented, there  have  also  been  new  indi- 
cations that  the  costs  of  the  current  pro- 
gram, both  to  the  consumer  and  to  the 


general  economy,  are  even  greater  than 
many  of  us  imagined. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee, 
it  was  stated  that  the  annual  cost  may 
now  reach  $7.2  billion  a  year,  and  that 
abolition  of  quotas  could  reduce  gaso- 
line prices  by  5  cents  a  gallon  and  home 
heating  oil  prices  by  nearly  4  cents  a 
gallon. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  again  commend  the  out- 
standing service  being  performed  by  the 
Senate  subcommittee  in  its  hearings  on 
Government  intervention  in  the  petro- 
leum industi-y-  For  the  information  of 
my  colleagues,  I  also  include  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks  an  excellent  account  of 
this  committee's  latest  hearings  in  the 
New  Republic  of  August  30,  1969. 

Just  as  serious  as  the  cost  factor  in 
my  own  New  England  region  is  the  ever- 
present  threat  of  shortages  in  home 
heating  oil  that  has  prevailed  over  the 
past  10  years.  The  specter  of  a  new  and 
serious  shortage  has  been  raised  again  in 
recent  alarming  testimony  before  the 
Hart  subcommittee.  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Soule, 
president  of  the  Independent  Fuel  Ter- 
minal Operators  Association,  stated: 

We  foresee  in  the  coming  winter  a  serious 
supplv  gap  and  shortages  that  may  approach 
the  crisis  condition  of  1967-68.  when, 
despite  claims  to  the  contrary,  there  were 
physical  shortages  of  oil  at  the  cargo  and 
wholesale  levels  In  the  Northeast  during 
Intervals  over  a  two-month  period. 


Surely,  no  one  here  needs  to  be  re- 
minded that,  for  New  England  with  its 
harsh  winter  climate,  this  Is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  comfort  or  convenience;  it 
can  be  a  matter  of  survival. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  new  evidence  of  support  for  the 
abolition  of  our  mandatory  oil  import 
control  program  will  lead  all  of  us  to  re- 
double our  efforts  to  that  end.  I  have 
today  renewed  my  request  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  begin  hearings  on 
my  bill  promptly. 

This  body  should  not  allow  itself  to 
be  deluded  into  supporting  a  program 
whose  only  defense  is  the  mere  fact  that 
It  exists.  It  has  been  with  us  more  than 
a  decade  now  and  time  has  only  lent  it 
an  artificial  stature.  Age  has  not  im- 
proved it.  Unlike  the  bouquet  of  fine  old 
wine,  this  program  offers  us  only  the 
stench  of  failure. 

The  referred  to  material  follows: 
Views  or  the  Antttrust  Division.  Depart- 
ment OF  Justice,  on  the  Mandatory  On. 
Import  Program 

SUMMARY 

This  Division  Is  concerned  with  fostering 
competition  In  our  economy.  Since  restraints 
on  the  operation  of  supply  and  demand, 
whether  State-Imposed  on  domestic  produc- 
tion or  Federally-imposed  on  imports,  impair 
the  competitive  process,  substantial  justifica- 
tion for  such  restraints  should  be  demon- 
strated. Accordingly,  any  program  to  assure 
petroleum  suppUes  for  national  security 
needs  should  be  carefully  devised  to  mini- 
mize Interference  with  the  forces  of  com- 
petition. Any  such  program  requires,  InlUally, 
a  clear  determination  of  our  national  security 
requirements  for  oU.  In  this  connection,  the 
concept  of  naUonal  security  requirements 
for  oil  may  be  variable.  It  Is  crtUcal  to  provide 
oil  In  sufficient  quantities  to  defend  against 
aggression.  It  Is  desirable  to  insure  continu- 
ing levels  of  domestic  supply  In  the  event 
Imports  are  reduced  because  of  war  between 


foreign   powers.    However,    in   weighing   the 
ooets  and  benefits  of  various  alternative  plans 
as  to  oil  Imports  In  the  light  of  the  critical 
nature  of  the  various  national  security  needs, 
equal   consideration   must  be   given   to   the 
need  for  a  strong  and  comp>etltlve  Industrial 
structure  to  provide  the  economy  with  ade- 
quate energy  supplies  efficiently  and  at  low 
cost,  both  In  normal  and  emergency  periods. 
The  present  Import  control  system  Imposes 
serious    costs    on    the    economy.    There    are 
the  ob\iou8  direct  costa  to  consumers  of  oil 
which  arise  from  shielding  the  dometslc  In- 
dustry from  the  impact  of,  and  the  consumer 
from    the    benefit    of,    much    lower    foreign 
crude  prices.  Part  of  these  costs,  moreover, 
stem  largely  from  the  sacrifice  of  competitive 
pressures,  which  in  turn  could  stimulate  cost 
efficiencies  In  domestic  production  and  great- 
er competitive  vigor  In  our  crude  and  product 
markets.  These  costs  would  not  appear  to  be 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  any  reasonable 
national     security     goal.     Because     of     our 
pervasive  need  for  oil,  there  Is  an  additional 
impact  arising  from  mlsallocatlons  at  every 
step  In  the  economy  stemming  Ircm  the  cost 
of  oil  and  oil  products. 

Tlie  benefits  of  the  Import  control  program 
seem  less  clear.  Its  stated  purpose  Is  to  pre- 
vent disruption  of  our  domestic  Industry  by 
protecting  It  from  foreign  oil  and  thus  to 
preserve  in  being  a  healthy  domestic  In- 
dustry to  assure  sufficient  supplies  for  emer- 
gency need.  As  a  result  of  such  protection, 
and  the  benefit  received  by  refiners  from  the 
cost  advantage  of  such  Imports  as  are  per- 
mitted to  enter,  the  Industry  Is  supposed  to 
be  stimulated  to  develop  such  reserve  pro- 
ductive capacity  as  may  be  needed  for  a 
national  emergency. 

The  benefits  achieved  by  this  means  In 
practice,  however,  do  not  seem  to  warrant  the 
costs  Involved.  In  the  two  Middle  East  emer- 
gencies of  1956  and  1967  It  was  found  that 
physical  facilities  developed  and  available 
(although  apparently  adequate  on  paper) 
were  Inadequate  to  deliver  fully  for  our  use 
the  reserve  productive  capacity  which  had 
been  built  up.  In  1967,  after  some  eight  years 
of  mandatory  Import  restrictions,  the  excess 
productive  capacity  available,  given  the  pro- 
duction and  transportation  facilities  then  In 
existence,  barely  sufficed  to  cover  our  ex- 
panded demand  during  a  comparatively  short 
emergency  period. 

We  believe  that  sufficient  domestic  oil  re- 
serves for  use  In  an  emergency  can  be  most 
adequately  assured  by  a  two-fold  approach: 
first,  an  Industry  conditioned  by  competition 
to  react  quickly  to  market  changes;  and  sec- 
ond, a  Government  program  specifically  de- 
signed to  assure  the  existence  of  sufficient 
reserves  and  physical  facilities  with  which 
the  Industry  can  expand  production  quickly. 
A  competitive  industry  would  be  able  to 
convert  efficiently  from  foreign  sources  of  oil 
to  domestic  sources.  The  Government  pro- 
gram would  support  the  competitive  Industry 
by  assuring  continuing  exploration  and  tho 
availability  for  expansion  of  reserves  and 
physical  facilities,  while  avoiding  the  anti- 
competitive consequences  of  the  present  Im- 
port quotas  and  state  mttfket  demand  pro- 
duction limitations.  This  combination  would 
have  significant  advantages  over  the  present 
system. 

At  present  a  complex  of  State  and  Federal 
Incentives  and  regulations  contributes  sub- 
stantially to  cost-lnefflclencles  In  domestic 
production  and  inadequate  competitiveness 
In  crude  oil  and  product  markets.  State  mar- 
ket demand  production  limitations.  In  par- 
ticular, attempt  to  EUihleve  equilibrium  be- 
tween demand  and  available  supply,  with  the 
effect  of  keeping  control  of  supply  In  the 
hands  of  existing  producers  and  maintaining 
the  present  domestic  price  structures.  The 
Import  control  program  preserves  this  statui 
quo. 

Improvement  In  competitive  conditions  by 
change  In  the  present  system  of  controls,  or 
by  their  elimination,  would  In  our  view  be 
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of  •lgnlfle«Dt  benefit  to  the  nation's  interest 
In  low-ooet  energy  suppUee.  efficiently  pro- 
duced and  dUtrlbuted  both  In  normal  and  in 
emergency  periods.  Imports  entering  more 
freely  In  competition  with  domestic  produc- 
tion would  lead  domestic  prices  to  decline  to- 
ward worI<J  levels.  Some  Immediate  changes 
in  the  domestic  Industry  would  be  entailed, 
partlcularlt  if  Import  restrictions  were  not 
phased  ouD  carefully,  though  Immediate  re- 
duction of  ovir  total  existing  resource  base 
would  probably  be  minor.  There  could  well  be 
some  turnover  In  the  composition  of  the  In- 
dustry at  Ihe  production  level  and  perhaps 
to  a  minor  extent  In  refining.  Expansion  In 
the  Indust^,  both  In  terms  of  exploration 
and  conatnictlon  of  physical  facilities  ex- 
cept for  reveries,  probably  would  lessen  In 
the  absence  of  government  incentives.  The 
Industry,  ht>wever  would  be  tougher,  health- 
ier, and  niore  competitive,  better  able  to 
provide  for  jour  needs  more  efficiently  and  at 
lower  cost;  j  at  the  same  time,  domestic  oil 
reserves,  both  known  and  presently  unknown, 
would  be  conserved. 

By  contr^Bt,  the  Import  control  program 
U  merely  an  Indirect  mechanism  which, 
especially  1^  light  of  the  experiences  of  1966 
tuid  1967,  rqay  or  may  not  achieve  the  stated 
security  go4l.  Indeed,  by  limiting  Imports,  it 
mf y.  even  l>e  self-defeating  by  encouraging 
tfif^  use  of  our  domestic  oil. 

The  Impcrt  quotas  themselves  do  nothing 
to  preserve  this  country's  domestic  oil  re- 
serves. The  preservation  of  reeerve  produc- 
tive capacitor  la  maintained.  If  at  all,  by  state 
regulatory  acUon  which  Is  made  possible  by 
the  exlsten(|e  of  the  Import  restrictions.  The 
state  regulations  are  aimed  at  objectlvee, 
such  as  conservation,  which  differ  In  some  re- 
spects from.'  the  general  national  Interest  In 
maintenance  of  adequate  security  reserves  of 
all.  It  would  appear  more  desirable  to  insure 
the  exlstenoe  of  adequate  reserves  by  meth- 
ods iinder  the  direct  control  of  the  National 
Government.  Whatever  method  of  Federal 
control  Is  iised,  whether  subsidy  or  some 
other  meant  revealing  the  cost  of  the  oil 
security  program,  the  program  could  be  set 
apart  from  normal  Industry  operations  and 
designed  to  interfere  with  normal  competi- 
tive activity;  to  the  least  possible  extent. 

We  bellev^  strongly  that  the  two-fold  ap- 
proach described  above  is  the  most  desirable 
alternative.  Perhaps  the  Government  pro- 
gram of  indentlves  for  exploration  and  for 
construction  of  physical  faculties  could  be 
financed  In  part  by  a  low  tariff  on  Imported 
oil.  In  this  jcase,  the  domestic  price  of  oil 
would  fall  tq  a  level  equal  to  the  world  price 
plus  the  smalll  duty;  in  addition,  such  a  tariff 
might  provlc^e  a  modicum  of  temporary  price 
support  for  the  nonlntegrated.  Independent 
domestic  pr<)ducer8. 

If,  however.  It  Is  determined  that  some 
pervasive  re^raint  must  be  Imposed  on  im- 
ports in  order  to  meet  our  security  needs,  the 
device  of  a  protective  tariff  would  be  prefer- 
able to  lmp<irt  quotas,  though  not  without 
admlnlstrati<  re  difficulties.  If  specified  ceil- 
ings on  the  pmount  of  foreign  oil  lmp>orted 
were  to  be  required,  then  allocation  of  avail- 
able imports  by  auction  rather  than  ad- 
ministrative I  distribution  would  give  freer 
play  to  nomlal  competitive  forces.  Either  of 
these  alternatives,  providing  for  wholly 
neutral,  nonilscrimlnatory  treatment,  would 
lead  to  less  I  competitive  dlatortlaii  in  the 
domestic  Industry  than  the  present  system. 

Finally,  if  Continuation  of  an  Import  quota 
system  without  auction  is  decided  upon,  we 
would  sugge^  several  changes  to  dampen  its 
anticompetitive  Impact.  We  would  eliminate 
historical  factors,  for  example,  from  the  com- 
putation of  ^dividual  quotas,  and  base  the 
quota  on  thej  total  volume  of  crude  or  prod- 
ucts used  bjf  the  participant  In  the  most 
recent  available  period.  The  program  would 
thus  be  open,  to  both  refiners  and  marketers 
In  terms  of  tllelr  need  for  particular  products. 
Of  great  Importance  would  be  amendment  of 
the  program  ^o  permit  cash  sale  of  quota  oil. 


The  present  system  of  exchange,  by  requiring 
barter  and  prohibiting  sales  of  imported  oil, 
has  no  discernible  purpose  related  to  national 
security  needs.  If,  at  the  very  least,  open  price 
markets  could  be  established  for  Imported 
oil,  this  alone  would  have  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  competitiveness  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry. 

JousTiNo  WrrH  On. 
(By  David  Sanford) 
Americans  pay  between  five  and  seven  bil- 
lion doUarv  a  year  In  excess  costs  for  fuel 
oil  and  gasoline  bec&use  of  protectionist  oil 
Import  quotas  that  keep  cheap  foreign  oil 
off  the  market.  The  cost  of  fuel  oil  ts  inflated 
by  about  four  cents  per  gallon;  the  cost  of 
gasoline  five  cents.  The  car  owner  who  buys 
700  gallons  of  gas  a  year — which  is  about 
average — pays  about  935  In  overcharges. 
Families  who  heat  their  homes  with  oil  lose 
•69  Senator  Philip  Hart,  whose  exhaustive 
hearings  on  the  oil  Import  quotas  have  gone 
unreported  by  The  New  York  Times.  Ignored 
by  TV,  and  burled  In  the  reet  of  the  press, 
wonders  why  no  one  Is  upset  by  something 
that  costs  us  more  than  Nixon's  ABM — at 
least  950  billion  in  the  last  'lecade. 

The  Administration  Itself  is  of  two  minds 
about  oil  Import  quotas.  The  Interior  De- 
partment, which  admimsters  quotas,  has  re- 
leased a  staff  study  predictably  taking  the 
Industry  position  against  eliminating  tne 
quota  system.  In  substance  it  says  that  doing 
away  with  quotas  would  make  domestic  oil 
uncompetitive  with  foreign  oil,  would  there- 
fore lead  to  a  decline  In  domestic  ol.  produc- 
tion and  an  oil  emergency  if  supplies  of 
foreign  oil  were  ever  cut  off.  But  che  op- 
posite view  U  taken  by  Richard  W.  McLaren, 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  who  recom- 
mends that  quotas  be  eliminated.  This,  says 
McLaren,  would  encourage  the  oU  Industry 
to  operate  efficiently  and  be  "of  significant 
benefit  to  the  nation's  Interest  in  low-cost 
energy  supplies."  "The  present  system,"  Mc- 
Laren argues.  "Imposes  serious  costs  to  the 
economy,  higher  prices  to  consumers,"  and 
Is  not  necessary  "to  the  attainment  of  any 
national  security  goal." 

Everybody  knows  about  the  oU  depletion 
allowance  which  makes  the  oilmen  richer 
than  they  ought  to  be.  The  Import  quota 
program  is  another  monumental  boon  to  the 
oil  Industry,  but  It  has  had  less  attention. 

The  oil -Import  control  program  was  Im- 
posed by  Elsenhower  In  1069,  ostensibly  to 
protect  the  national  security.  Imports  were  to 
be  limited  to  Just  over  12  percent  of  domestic 
production  in  order  to  assure  that  there 
would  always  be  enough  US  oil  production 
to  sattsfy  the  country's  need  In  the  unlikely 
event  that  foreign  oil  were  suddenly  cut  off. 
Under  the  program  as  enunciated  by  the 
President,  the  Interior  Department  was  given 
the  authority  to  assign  quotas  to  specific 
businesses,  primarily  those  with  refineries  in 
operation  before  1959.  Interior  can  take  away 
a  quota  assignment  and  put  companies  de- 
pendent on  foreign  oil  out  of  business.  It 
can  grant  temporary  emergency  quotas  when 
oil  is  short  and  issue  quotas  to  firms  op- 
erating in  so-called  "free  port"  subzones 
where  oil  may  be  imported.  Because  refineries 
most  often  are  located  near  the  sources  of  oil, 
import  quotas  are  assigned  most  generously 
to  companies  in  oil-producing  states.  Else- 
where, where  refineries  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween as  they  are  In  New  England,  the  South- 
east and  Great  Lakes  regions,  quotas  are  nig- 
gardly or  nonexistent.  The  system  Is  irra- 
tional but  It  accomplishes  its  real  objective — 
protecting  the  major  oil  companies  from 
competitive  intioisions  by  foreign  oil. 

The  ojjeratlon  of  the  quota  system  Is  best 
understood  In  terms  of  the  effects  It  has  on 
Its  victims.  Senator  Hart's  latest  round  of 
hearings  focused  on  the  plight  of  Hawaii.  New 
England,  and  the  i>etrochemlcal  industry, 
which  are  extreme  but  not  atypical  examples 
of  distress. 
Hawaii,  for  example.  Is  In  the  grip  of  the 
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Import  quote  system  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California.  Hawaii  depends  for 
energy  exclusively  on  oU,  which  Is  not  pro- 
duced  in  the  state,  but  must  be  imported 
Standard  Oil  owns  and  operates  Hawaii's  only 
refinery.  Seven  oil  companies,  Including 
Standard,  sell  gas  and  oil  retail  in  Hawau 
All  of  them  buy  gasoline  from  Standard's 
Honolulu  refinery,  selling  it  themselves  under 
their  own  brands.  In  fact,  the  companies  are 
directly  connected  to  the  Standard  reflnerr 
by  pipeline.  (Standard's  "competitors  "-1 
prtnclpally  Texaco,  Shell,  Union  and  Phu- 
"P» — reciprocate  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
Where  they  have  oU  and  Standard  doeent.) 

Standard's  Hawaiian  refinery  gets  all  of  itg 
crude  oil  under  assigned  quotas  from  forelim 
sources,  namely,  Saudi  Arabia,  Iran  and  In- 
donesia, where  Standard  produces  crude  oil 
in  operations  that  Standard  owns  in  common 
with  several  other  major  oil  companies  oil 
extracted  from  the  Persian  Gulf  area  and  In- 
donesia is  the  cheapest  In  the  world.  The  true 
c^t  of  crude  oil  refined  in  Honolulu  is  about 
two-thirds  that  of  domestic  crude  oil  refined 
In  California,  despite  the  high  costs  of  trans- 
porting It  from  Its  source.  But  consumers  in 
HawaU  pay  Pbout  three-and-a-half  cents 
more  per  gaUon  for  gasoline  than  their 
coxmterparts  In  Los  Angeles. 

Standard  imports  oil  to  Hawaii  under  lu 
assigned  quotas  and  produces  almost  exactly 
as  much  gasoline  as  is  sold  in  the  state.  It 
could  meet  all  of  HawaU's  needs  for  gasoline 
and  at  reasonable  prices.  But  there  is  no 
competition  and  Standard  manipulates  up- 
ward the  price  of  gas.  Between  20  and  37  per- 
cent of  the  gas  refined  In  Honolulu  is  shipped 
to  the  West  Coast— 2,400  miles  away— at  the 
same  time  that  one  of  Standard's  major 
Hawaiian  "competitors"  brings  In  a  portion 
of  Ite  gas  from  the  West  Coast. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Hawaii's  gas  and  oC 
comes  from  foreign  sources.  It  Is  priced  as  If 
it  aU  comes  from  CaUfornla.  Retail  dealers 
in  HonolxUu  are  charged  the  list  or  posted" 
price  Standard  sets  in  Callforma  (17.4  cents 
a  gallon)  plus  a  penny  per  gallon  for  irans- 
porUng  It  across  the  Pacific.  California  deal- 
ers themselves  pay  considerably  less  than  the 
posted  price.  Thus,  to  use  1967  as  an  exam- 
ple. Standard's  price  In  HonoliUu  was  24  per- 
cent higher  than  its  average  price  In  Los 
Angeles.  Honolulu  dealers  paid  3.5  cents  more 
per  gallon.  Standard  might  claim  that  the 
pricing  has  something  to  do  with  shipping 
costs,  but  It  clearly  does  not.  Standard  sends 
all  of  the  oil  from  Its  Hawaiian  refinery  that 
is  not  sold  in  Hawaii  to  Seattle,  where,  despite 
transport  costs,  it  Is  sold  at  an  average  of 
three  cents  a  gallon  less  than  to  dealers  In 
Hawaii. 

At  the  retail  level,  estimates  of  over  charges 
to  ciwtomers  vary  from  913  to  923  million  a 
year — 939  to  969  for  every  motor  vehicle  In 
Hawaii. 

Hawaii  Is  without  hydroelectric  energy. 
atomic  energy.  OU  U  required  to  generate 
electricity,  for  transportation,  industry.  One 
way  for  Hawaii  to  escape  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  Juggernaut  would  be  to  attract  a 
second  refinery  to  provide  true  competition. 
But  Hawaii  would  require  a  foreign  trade 
subzone  designation,  accompanied  by  quotas 
permitting  importation  of  foreign  crude  odl. 
Imposing  quotas  on  HawaU  Is  meaningless, 
as  WlUlam  Summers  Johnson,  Honolulu's  Fi- 
nance Director,  pointed  out  to  the  Hart 
Subcommittee:  "The  main  criticism  of  the 
oil  Import  quota  system,  as  It  applies  to 
Hawaii,  Is  not  that  It  keeps  foreign  oil  and 
oil  products  out  of  the  state.  On  the  contrary, 
substantially  all  of  the  oil  products  used  in 
the  state  are  from  foreign  sources  anyway. 
.  .  The  fault  to  be  found  with  the  oil  im- 
port quota  program  In  Hawaii  Is  that  It  only 
has  the  effect  of  Imposing  arbitrarily  high 
prices  for  foreign  oil.  The  program  has  the 
practical  effect  of  restricting  the  business  of 
importing  foreign  oil — and  most  particularly 
the  products  of  foreign  oil — to  a  relative  few 
favored  companies."  It  would  serve  HawaUs 
Interests,  and  the  country's  to  abolish  the 
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entire  quota  system.  Consumers,  poUtlclans, 
fnd  buslneMmen  In  New  England  wa^t  Occl- 
H,ntal  Petroleum  Corporation  to  build  an  o41 
«.flnery,  at  Machlasport,  Maine,  to  process 
mI  imported  from  Ubya  and  Venezuela  and 
Zl  a  portion  of  It  to  New  England  oil-heat 
users  It  Is  something  the  region  needs.  The 
riffht  to  import  oil  freely  could  save  9140  mll- 
i  on  a  year  In  retail  heatlng-oU  purchases. 
BTit  for  New  England  to  get  It  a  much  broader 
Consensus  Is  required.  The  federal  govern- 
ment must  either  grant  oil  Import  quota* 
to  Occidental  for  Machlasport  or  J<ink  the 
Mandatory  OU  Import  Program  altogether. 
^  Machlasport  matter  has  been  pending 
at  Interior  for  more  than  a  year. 

Eleht  million  of  New  England's  ten  mUUon 
neovle  Uve  in  dwellings  heated  by  light  fuel 
^supplied  m  the  main  by  3,800  independent 
dealers  (many  of  them  lately  have  been 
boueht  out  by  major  oil  companies).  The 
Presidential  order  creating  oil  Import  quotas 
has  had  a  drastic  effect  on  the  fuel-oil  in- 
dustry, resulting  In  shortages  (in  the  past 
two  winters  oil  supplies  ran  out) ,  competi- 
tive advantage  to  natural  gas  (for  which 
there  are  no  quotas) ,  and  the  need  for  tem- 
porary emergency  Import  allocations. 

New  England,  with  five  percent  of  the 
Dopulatlon.  uses  21  percent  of  the  country's 
heating  oil— four  billion  gallons  each  year. 
Oil  from  the  Caribbean  area  imported  by 
Canada  without  quotas,  cOsts.  retaU,  three 
cents  less  than  in  the  U.S.  At  current  use 
rates  each  additional  penny  costs  New  Eng- 
land $40  mlUlon. 

Since  1950  New  England's  only  oU  refinery 
has  been  cloeed;  no  new  refineries  have  been 
built  Became  oil  and  Its  derivatives  are  not 
readily  and  economically  available,  New  Eng- 
Und  has  no  petrochemical  industry,  which 
uses  oil  as  a  raw  material  for  synthetic  fibers, 
plastics  and  other  products.  The  plight  of 
New  England  Is  ludicrous  if  only  because 
Maine  Is  the  most  convenient  port  for  oU 
imported  from  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 
In  fact  oil  is  brought  in  to  Portland,  Maine 
from  these  soxirces  and  piped  230  miles  to 
Montreal  where  it  is  sold  for  three  cents  less 
per  gallon  than  domestic  oil  in  Maine.  Maine 
legally  cannot  touch  the  oil.  Maine  must  buy 
oil  shipped  by  tanker  from  domestic  pro- 
ducers on  the  GvUf  Coast. 

Hawaii,  New  England  (and  the  Southeast) 
say  they  want  to  reduce  oil  and  gas  prices 
for  the  consumer  but  their  fervid  Interest  In 
the  quota  system  has  also  at  Its  base  the 
desire  to  attract  new  Industry— primarily 
petrochemical  companies — which  need  access 

to  oU.  _,   . 

The  petrochemical  industry  Is  opposed  to 
oil  import  quotas  for  reasons  of  self  Interest, 
and  finds  Itself  In  the  embarrassing  position 
of  favoring  tariff  restrictions  on  certain 
chemicals  but  opposing  quotas  for  crude  oil. 
Kenneth  Hannan,  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Union  Carbide,  testified  before  the 
Hart  subcommittee  as  the  representative  of 
nine  companies  (Celanese.  Dow,  DuPont, 
Kodak,  Monsanto,  National  Distillers,  OUn 
Mathleson,  PubUcker  Industries  and  Union 
Carbide).  "We  believe,"  he  said  somewhat 
sheepishly,  "the  U.S.  petrochemical  Indtistry 
is  an  unintended  victim"  of  the  oil  Import 
program,  which  he  went  on  to  say  increases 
the  cost  of  the  chemical  Industry's  raw  ma- 
terials and  Impedes  competition  with  foreign 
chemical  producers  who  have  ready  access 
to  cheap  foreign  oil.  Protected  by  the  import 
quotas  In  the  market  for  their  traditional 
products,  the  oil  companies  have  been  enter- 
ing the  chemical  business,  competing  with 
Dow  et  al.  Standard  OU  of  New  Jersey,  for 
instance,  has  a  chemical  division  a  third  the 
size  of  DuPont. 

The  chemical  Industry  can  get  Its  raw 
materials  from  two  sources — natural  gas  or 
petroleum.  The  price  of  natural  gas  currently 
is  low  enough  to  allow  competition  with 
foreign  chemical  companies.  But  the  in- 
dustry is  growing  twice  as  fast  as  the  produc- 
tion of  nattural  gas,  and  prices  are  going  up. 
By  1975,  the  Industry  line  goes,  the  chemical 


companies  will  no  longer  be  w.mpeUtive 
with  foreign  firms,  unless,  that  Is,  they  can 
get  cheap  foreign  oU.  The  price  of  domestic 
crude  oil  Is  60  percent  higher  than  foreign 
crude.  Eliminating  restrictions  would  save 
the  chemical  companies  an  estimated  9240 
mlUlon  a  year  In  1976.  And  It  would  allow 
the  companies  to  set  up  plants  outelde  the 
Gulf  Coast  area  where  they  now  proUferate 
because  of  the  availability  of  raw  materials. 
The  companies'  suggestion  that  they  would 
build  plants  In  the  Great  Lakes,  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Southeast,  the  natural  sites 
for  such  Installations,  Is  at  least  In  part  a 
ploy  to  attract  support  from  politicians  In 
those  areas,  and  thus  pit  them  against  the 
oil  producing  states  of  the  West  and  South- 
west. 

The  petrochemical  Industry  Is  saying  In 
substance  that  if  quotas  are  lifted  It  wlU 
spread  Its  wealth  In  the  South,  Northeast 
and  Great  Lakes.  If  quotas  arent  lifted.  Dow, 
for  one,  will  take  Its  napalm  and  emigrate. 
The  threat  is  not  even  subtle.  "We  could," 
said  Hannan,  "turn  our  back  on  the  domestic 
situation  and  move  ahead  with  plans  for 
overseas  plants— built  with  foreign  equip- 
ment, manned  by  foreign  employees  and 
supplied  with  foreign  oil  free  of  Import  re- 
strictions— and  plan  to  supply  the  US  market 
with  their  output.  I  don't  believe  the  Indus- 
try wants  to  do  that.  Frankly.  I  do  not 
believe  that  would  be  In  the  national  Interest, 
and  It  Is  hard  to  see  why  our  government 
would  wish  to  continue  a  policy  that  would 
encourage  this  resiUt." 

The  performance  of  the  petrochemical  com- 
panies at  the  Hart  hearings  was  amusing 
to  watch.  If  only  because  they  are  the  natural 
allies  of  the  oil  Industry  and  themselves 
support  protectionist  poUdes  favorable  to 
their  Industry.  David  J.  Stelnl>erg,  secretary 
and  chief  economist  of  a  group  called  Com- 
mittee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc., 
told  Senator  Hart  he  thought  It  "somewhat 
disconcerting  to  find  that  many  of  these 
same  chemical  companies,  opposing  govern- 
ment Interference  In  the  oil  market,  favor 
government  Interference  in  the  chemical 
market.  They  have  fought  tooth  and  nail 
to  keep  the  'American  seUlng  price'  method 
of  valuation  on  benzenold  chemicals.  It  Is  an 
extraordinary  Import  restriction  which  Con- 
gress has  by  legislation  accorded  to  no  other 
Industry." 

It  Is  highly  unusual  for  corporate  giants 
to  take  one  another  on  In  public  before  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  The  oil  Industry  and  the 
chemical  companies  normally  would  work 
out  their  differences  In  private  on  some  golf 
course  somewhere.  For  DuPont  to  criticize 
Standard  Oil  Is  as  unthinkable  as  for  Gen- 
eral Motors  to  bitch  openly  about  the  prices 
of  US  Steel.  But  recently  both  have.  In  the 
case  of  the  chemical  companies  It  has  finally 
dawned  upon  them  that  the  oU  Industry  has 
uniquely  used  the  government.  'While  other 
industries  hoped  government  would  simply 
stop  bothering  them,  oil  lobbied  for  Itself  a 
gold  mine  in  oil  depletion  allowances  and  oil 
import  quotas. 

The  petrochemical  Industry,  faced  with  de- 
clining profits  and  bleak  projections  of  fu- 
ture business,  decided  after  a  great  deal  of 
handwrlnglng  (especially  at  DuPont)  to  Joust 
with  Oil,  Joining  the  fight  with  Hawaii,  New 
England  and  others  who  oppose  quotas.  It 
Is  a  good  fight  since  an  Indirect  and  possi- 
bly unintended  result  of  a  victory  would  be 
a  reduction  In  the  prices  all  of  us  pay  for  gas 
and  oil.  Consumers  thus  In  this  case  may 
benefit  from  the  squaring  off  of  two  ugly 
giants. 

Senator  Hart,  so  far,  has  heard  60  wit- 
nesses— econonUste  with  abstruse  testimony 
the  gist  of  which  is  that  the  import  quote 
system  is  arbitrary,  unfair,  and  should  be 
abandoned  in  favor  of  free  market  competi- 
tion; oU  c<Mnpany  executives,  much  of  whose 
testimony  Dr.  John  Blair,  chief  economist  of 
Hart's  subcommittee  characterizes  as  "seem- 
Inglv  addressed  not  to  the  subcommittee  but 
to  the  Internal  officials  orf  their  own  corpo- 


rations, inoffensive,  conveying  no  knowl- 
edge"; and  the  stetemente  of  businesses  and 
stete  and  local  governments  of  areas  that  lose 
out  to  protectionist  Import  policy. 

The  Issues  as  discussed  In  committee  seem 
beyond  comprehension  to  most  laymen,  and 
perhaps  that  Is  one  reason  most  of  us  dont 
know  and  therefore  don't  care  that  we  are 
getting  the  shaft  from  the  oil  Industry  and 
its  captives  In  the  government,  whose  oU 
policies  serve  neither  the  national  security 
nor  the  Interests  of  the  people. 


AIR  PIRACY  MUST  CEASE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Parbstsih)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

( Mr.  FARBSTEIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  material.) 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  mtroducing  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  President  to  take  whatever  action  is 
necessary,  including  economic  sanctions, 
to  protect  civil  aircraft  of  U.S.  registry 
from  illegal  seizure.  My  resolution  would 
also  urge  the  President  to  work  through 
the  United  Nations  m  an  effort  to  seek 
ways  and  means  of  ending  this  irrespon- 
sible practice.  These  efforts  should  in- 
clude, but  should  not  be  limited  to,  seek- 
ing broad  adherence  to  the  Tokyo  Con- 
vention on  Offenses  and  Certain  Other 
Acts  Committed  on  Board  Aircraft.  Ar- 
ticle 11  of  this  convention  provides  that 
a  contracting  state  in  which  a  hijacked 
aircraft  lands  "shaU  permit  its  passen- 
gers and  crew  to  continue  their  journey 
as  soon  as  practicable,  and  shall  return 
the  aircraft  and  its  crew  to  persons  law- 
fully entitled  to  possession."  Unfortu- 
nately, it  does  not  include  provisions  for 
the  apprehension,  extradition,  when  ap- 
plicable, and  pimishment  of  those  who 
seize  aircraft  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Last  week  a  TWA  aircraft  was  hijacked 
and  diverted  to  Damascus,  Syria.  It  was 
only  by  the  grace  of  God  that  the  plane 
did  not  crash.  According  to  the  pilot,  if 
he  had  been  forced  to  circle  the  airfield 
even  one  more  time  the  aircraft  would 
have  consumed  all  of  the  fuel.  Then  upon 
landing,  a  bomb  which  had  been  used  to 
force  the  pilot  to  divert  lus  aircraft,  ex- 
ploded causing  extensive  damage  to  the 
aircraft.  Fortunately,  no  one  was  seri- 
ously injured  or  killed  by  the  explosion. 
To  compoimd  the  crime,  the  Syrian 
Government  has  refused  to  release  two 
IsraeU  passengers  and  is  detaining  them 
illegally.  This  sort  of  procedure  can  only 
encourage  future  hijackings. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  only  one  incident. 
There  have  been  many  others.  Today  air 
travel  is  like  a  game  of  chance.  You  buy 
a  ticket  to  Rome  or  Paris  and  land  m 
Havana  or  Damascus  or  in  some  other 
unexpected  location. 

We  must  do  something  to  solve  this 
problem.  If  these  hijackings  continue,  the 
entire  future  of  international  travel 
could  be  imperiled.  Already  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Airplane  PUots  As- 
sociation is  threatening  a  24-hour  strike 
because  of  the  illegal  detention  ofUie 
two  Israeli  passengers  aboard  the  TWA 
plane.  . 

Those  pilots  are  responsible  for  tne 
lives  and  safety  of  their  passengers. 
Without  worldwide  governmental  sup- 
port and  effective  legal  sanctions  against 
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air  piracy  they  cannot  protect  either  the 
passengers  or  the  aircraft.  But  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  protection  of  passen- 
gers and  Clew  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
governments  of  the  world.  All  nations 
must  agre*  to  treat  hijackers  as  crim- 
inals and  tb  return  them  to  the  country 
of  legal  Jia-lsdlction  for  prosecution.  If 
they  are  citizens  of  that  country  to  which 
the  aircraft  has  been  illegally  diverted, 
they  should  be  tried  for  the  crime  of 
piracy  and  treated  accordingly.  A  report 
of  action  t4ken  should  then  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations.      ] 

Under  noicircumstances  should  hijack- 
ers be  encoiuraged  by  the  illegal  deten- 
tion of  either  plane  or  passengers  by  any 
country  for  any  reason. 

Mr.  Speater.  it  should  be  U.S.  policy  at 
the  United  Nations  to  urge  all  member 
states,  who  are  themselves  vulnerable  to 
air  piracy,  to  consider  early  ratification 
of  the  Toky^  Convention. 

The  United  States  should  also  propose 
a  new  convention,  or  a  protocol  to  the 
Tokyo  Convention,  providing  for  the  ap- 
!Xtradition  where  applicable, 
lent  of  air  pirates  as  a  vital 
solution  of  the  problem  of 


"  prehghsion, 
anrf  pUnis: 
step  towar 
air  piracy. 

We  must  hiake  some  effort  to  end  the 
illegal  seizure  or  aircraft  before  a  serious 
International  crisis  develops  because  a 
hijacked  ali-craft  has  crashed  killing 
scores  of  in|iocent  people. 
■Die  resoliition  follows: 

H.  Rxs.  529 
Whereas  ualawfui  seizure  of  civil  aircraft 
places  In  Jeopferdy  the  lives  and  safety  of  the 
passengers  ana  crew;  and 

Whereas  al  long  as  those  guUty  of  air 
piracy  are  peirnltted  to  escape  unpunished 
such  acts  are  iUkely  to  continue;  and 

Whereas  br^ad  IntemaUonal  adherence  to 
the  Tokyo  Cobvention  on  Offenses  and  Cer- 
tain other  AcOb  Committed  on  Board  Aircraft 
would  constltiite  an  important  first  step  to- 
ward the  solution  of  the  aircraft  piracy  prob- 
lem: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  Tttat  the  President  of  the  United 
States  take  wbatever  action  may  be  neces- 
sary, including  the  ImposlUon  of  economic 
sanctions.  In  brder  to  protect  civil  aircraft 
of  United  Statts  registry  from  Illegal  seizure- 
and  I 

Resolved  fuither.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uhlted  States  Instruct  the  Per- 
manent Unite*  States  Representative  to  the 
United  Natloni  to  request  a  special  session  of 
the  Security  douncU  to  seek  ways  of  bring- 
ing air  piracy  »o  an  end.  These  efforts  should 
include,  but  siould  not  be  limited  to.  seek- 
ing broad  Inaernatlonal  adherence  to  the 
Convention  od  Offenses  and  Certain  other 
Acts  Committed  on  Board  Aircraft,  and  to 
the  adoption  df  measures  providing  for  the 
prompt  and  legal  punishment  of  those  guilty 
of  Illegal  selzuife  of  aircraft. 


There  were  six  hearings,  one  each  on 
poverty  and  the  welfare  system,  housing 
and  relocation,  consumer  problems,  taxes 
and  tax  reform,  war  and  peace,  and 
youth  and  the  generation  gap. 

Testimony  was  taken  both  from  sched- 
uled witnesses  and  from  any  interested 
citizen  who  wished  to  express  his  views. 
Portions  of  each  hearing  were  televised 
by  a  local  station. 

Reaction  to  these  hearings  has  been 
most  favorable,  and  I  feel  they  served 
a  valuable  public  function.  Time  and 
again  witnesses  expressed  gratitude  at 
being  able  to  communicate  directly  with 
someone  in  government. 

The  hearings  also  provided  me  with 
first-hand  information  on  the  moods  and 
attitudes  of  Milwaukee  citizens,  informa- 
tion that  will  aid  me  in  my  role  as  a 
legislator. 

I  feel  that  the  views  expressed  In  these 
hearings  accurately  reflect  how  many 
Americans  feel  about  the  great  Issues  and 
challenges  that  face  us  as  a  Nation. 

I  commend  the  contents  of  these  hear- 
ings to  my  colleagues.  Portions  of  the 
hearing  record  follow: 
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REUSS'  MIlWaUKEE  STATE  OF  THE 
UN;0N  HEARINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rettss),  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSa.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  recess  I  held  a  3-day  series  of 
public  hearings  In  Milwaukee  covering 
the  Issues  that  so  markedly  divide  our 
society  today,  the  problems  that  separate 
rich  from  poor,  young  from  old,  black 
from  white,  and  hawk  from  dove. 


PANEL   WrrrTESSES 

Robert  Lampman.  UiUverslty  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Poverty  Institute 

Joseph  Baldwin,  Milwaukee  County  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare 

Gary  Evans,  Social  Policy  and  Action  Com- 
mittee. Southeast  Wisconsin  Chapter.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers. 

Monroe  Swan,  Director.  Northslde  Concen- 
trated Employment  Program 

Donald  Sykes,  Director,  Community  Rela- 
tions, Milwaukee  Social  Development  Com- 
mission 

Ted  Urtbe,  Chairman,  Spanish  Welfare 
Rights  Organization 

Lona  Bhlele,  Chairman,  State  Welfare 
Rights  Organization. 

Supervisor  William  O'Donnell,  Chairman 
MUwaukee  County  Welfare  Board 

Mr.  Lampman.  The  question  of  priority  Is. 
I'm  sure,  very  much  In  people's  minds  these 
days.  One  claim  for  priority  or  greater  atten- 
tion Is  the  matter  of  poverty. 

The  poverty  problem,  which  was  called  to 
our  national  attention  by  President  Johnson, 
haa  been  moved  somewhat  toward  resolution 
In  recent  years.  We  have  been  seeing  a  smaller 
number  of  people  In  poverty  year  by  year, 
particularly  In  recent  years,  and  I  would 
think  It  terribly  Important  that  we  continue 
steps  to  accelerate  that  rather  good  move- 
ment toward  a  smaller  number  of  our  popu- 
lation being  found  below  the  poverty  Income 
line. 

At  present  there  are  about  11%  of  the  Na- 
tion's population  found  below  the  line.  An- 
other way  of  thinking  of  the  size  of  the 
problem  that  remains,  Is  that  the  amount  of 
money  In  total  that  separates  the  poor  from 
the  poverty  Income  line  Is  about  $10  bil- 
lion. 

I  would  emphasize  that  the  welfare  sys- 
tem Is  only  one  of  many  ways  we  have  for 
dealing  with  the  poverty  question.  We  also 
help  people  who  are  poor  through  other  In- 
come maintenance.  For  example,  social  se- 
curity and  unemployment  compensation  do 
give  some  benefits  to  the  very  poor  person. 
We  also  have,  of  course,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration and  quite  a  number  of  other 
programs  that  do  contribute  Income  In  one 
form  or  another  to  very  poor  persons. 

Also,  we're  concerned  with  the  poor  In  our 
educational  systems  and  our  health  systems. 

To  return  to  the  welfare  system,  there 
has  been  great  agitation  and  great  concern 
about  the  national  welfare  system  which  In- 
cludes the  federal  government's  participa- 
tion, the  state  governments'  participation. 


and  the  local  governments'  participation 
Both  the  administrators  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  funders.  as  well  as  the  recipients  of 
welfare,  have  been  very  critical  in  recent 
years  concerning  what  has  b«en  a  prett» 
static  system  over  the  period  since  1936  when 
the  social  security  act  was  passed. 

The  numbers  of  beneficiaries  have  been  to 
creasing  In  recent  years,  and  the  questloni 
of  whether  our  state  and  local  govemmenw 
can  finance  their  share  of  the  welfare  system 
have  been  very  primary  questions. 

I  would  like  to  call  attenUon  to  the  effort 
that  President  Nixon  suggests  we  make  in 
revising  the  welfare  system  on  the  one  hand 
and  Introducing  a  new  system  of  payment* 
to  poor  persons  in  the  form  of  a  family  as 
slstance  system. 

My  own  view  is  that  this  Is  a  construc- 
tive step,  that  it  deserves  very  careful  con- 
sldaratlon,  and  that  It  should  be  viewed  for 
what  It  Is:  a  great  Innovation,  a  great  pio- 
neering  step  Into  a  new  kind  of  Income  main- 
tenance system  for  this  country. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  On  July  1.  1969,  the  Milwau- 
kee County  Board  of  SupervUors  adopted  the 
following  resolution : 

•Whereas,  15  to  30  percent  of  the  nations 
people  have  Incomes  below  established  pov- 
erty  levels,  and  federal,  state  and  local  pro- 
grams of  public  assistance  have  been  unable 
to  reduce  these  figures;  and 

"Whereas,  these  public  assistance  programs 

have  developed  unevenly  as  to  coverage  and 

benefits,  primarily  as  a  result  of  state  and 

county  limited  taxing  ability;  now.  therefore 

"Be  It  resolved.  That 

"1)  The  Federal  government  take  over 
complete  administration  and  financing  of 
these  public  assistance  programs; 

"2)  Nationwide  minimum  standards  for 
public  assistance  eligibility  related  to  the 
cost  of  living  In  various  regions  of  the  coun- 
try, be  adopted." 

Milwaukee  County,  like  most  of  Its  fellow 
counties  In  the  United  States  has  never  been 
remiss  In  helping  the  poor.  Up  until  1935,  the 
county  cared  for  the  Aged  and  Disabled 
through  Its  County  Home  and  Its  Poor  Re- 
lief program,  but  then  the  problems  became 
too  great  and  the  federal  government  had  to 
enter  the  picture  with  Old  Age  and  Sunlvors 
Insurance. 

Milwaukee  County  has  not  been  remiss  In 
coming  to  the  aid  of  families  and  children, 
but  again  the  load  Is  getting  too  great  and 
help  from  the  federal  government  Is  again 
called  for.  The  population  of  Milwaukee 
County  ranks  It  among  the  first  15  In  size 
m  the  United  States,  thus  permitting  its 
classification  as  an  urban  center  with  all  the 
accompanying  social  upheavals. 

Problems  now  confronting  County  Super- 
visors are  not  of  the  Supervisors'  making. 
These  problems  come  from  in-mlgratlon, 
from  both  Inside  and  outside  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  from  automation  which  dries  up 
the  nimiber  of  unskilled  labor  needs,  from 
the  rise  In  the  number  of  broken  and  Incom- 
plete families  and  from  continually  rising 
Infiatlon. 

These  problems  cannot  be  solved  by  Mil- 
waukee County  or  any  other  county.  Al- 
though the  county  has  tried  to  do  so  by  carry- 
ing on  its  property  tax  rolls  more  than  40' 
of  the  cost  of  welfare  and  Income  mainte- 
nance programs.  It  has  now  reached  the  limit 
of  Its  taxing  powers  and  cannot  continue  to 
carry  this  proportion  of  the  burden. 

The  Milwaukee  County  Supervisors  have 
therefore  proposed  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment take  over  completely  both  the  financing 
and  the  administration  of  the  public  assist- 
ance programs:  Old  Age,  Blind  and  Disabled 
Assistance,  together  with  Aid  to  Families  of 
Dependent  Children,  and  General  Assistance. 

There  might  be  some  who  would  consider 
such  a  transfer  as  weakening  the  role  of 
county  government.  To  them  let  me  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  at  least  30  ol 
the  54  tax  spending  Jurisdictions  In  the 
United  States,  the  state  or  Its  counterpart  has 
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ilready  relieved  local  commvinltles  of  the 
responsibility  for  pubUc  assistance  programs. 
»ully  aware  of  the  fiscal  problems  of  state 
government,  Milwaukee's  position  for  Itself 
!nd  for  the  remaining  states  where  counties 
are  still  bearing  the  burden  U  "Let's  go  the 
whole  way  thU  time." 

Bound  table  discussions  taking  place  at 
the  National  Association  of  Counties  Con- 
ference recently  held  In  Portland,  Oregon 
emphasized  the  role  of  counties  In  perf  ormmg 
jo^al  services.  Actually,  the  ability  to  per- 
form these  social  services  would  be  enhanced 
by  the  removal  of  the  burden  of  financing 
&nd  admlnUterlng  large  scale  Income  malnte- 
uADce  programs.  Among  the  social  services 
with  which  American  Counties  are  now  In- 
volved are  housing,  foster  and  Institutional 
care,  training  and  rehabilitation,  transporta- 
tion, health  and  the  control  of  environment. 
There  may  be  some  who  will  say  that  vest- 
ing the  responsibility  for  public  assistance 
with  the  federal  government  would  make  the 
programs  Impersonal  and  Irresponsive.  After 
niany  years  of  work  In  this  field.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  programs  should 
be  administered  on  an  Impersonal  basis.  As 
It  is  now.  leeway  exists  among  the  states, 
leeway  among  the  counties  within  the  states 
and  leeway  exists  within  each  of  the  counties 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  assistance  that 
a  Caseworker  may  authorize  for  a  given 
family.  This  phenomenon  Is  responsible  for  a 
continuous  battle  between  Caseworker  and 
client  with  respect  to  the  amount  and  kind 
of  assistance  that  can  be  authorized. 

Milwaukee  County's  resolution  proposes  a 
uniform  payment  throughout  the  United 
States,  adjusted  regionally  perhaps  to  re- 
flect difference  In  the  cost  of  living,  but 
promptly  and  Impersonally  administered  by 
federal  officials,  probably  those  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

The  amoimts  Involved  should  be  just  high 
enough  so  that  individuals  In  need  could  rely 
on  their  own  efforts  to  make  up  any  deficits 
which  their  situations  may  require. 

Such  a  program  would  put  the  burden  ol 
supporting  an  Income  maintenance  program 
on  the  level  of  government  which  has  the  tax 
base  which  could  finance  It,  provides  for 
the  Impersonal  administering  of  assistance 
payments  In  regular,  clearly  understood 
amounts,  thtis  requiring  a  greater  reliance 
upon  the  Individual's  own  efforts  If  a  deficit 
exists  and  finally  permits  the  local  county 
government  which  Is  nearest  to  the  people 
and  their  problems  to  concentrate  on  educa- 
tional, social  and  health  services  designed  to 
bring  about  total  commtinlty  improvement. 
Mr.  Evans.  The  present  welfare  system  pro- 
duces second,  third,  and  fourth  generations 
of  welfare  families.  In  most  cases  the  real 
causes  of  this  cycle  of  poverty  are  built  into 
the  system.  Public  welfare  has  many  aspects 
which  strip  individuals  of  their  dignity  and 
pride.  This  Is  rarely  the  fault  of  the  welfare 
administrators  or  the  welfare  workers.  It  Is 
usually  the  structure  within  which  we  have 
to  operate  that  Is  to  blame. 

Welfare  reclplentB  are  constantly  re- 
minded that  they  are  different  from  and  In- 
ferior to  other  parents  and  children.  Even- 
tually many  come  to  believe  this.  This  Is 
especially  damaging  to  the  children  who  re- 
ceive aid  under  the  present  welfare  system. 
It  is  practically  Impossible  for  the  children 
not  to  feel  different  from  their  classmates. 
Children  of  welfare  recipients  stand  In  sep- 
arate lines  when  renting  their  school  books. 
Instead  of  paying  for  lunch  in  the  cafeteria. 
they  have  a  pass  with  which  to  pay  for  lunch. 
Other  school  fees  are  paid  In  the  same  man- 
ner, separating  those  on  welfare  from  those 
who  are  not  on  welfare.  These  kinds  of  de- 
grading and  embarrassing  experiences  are 
probably  the  reason  only  3%  of  ADC  families 
throughout   the  state  are  receiving  school 

16^8. 

Mr.  Rettss.  ADC  being  Aid  for  Dependent 
Children,  the  program  which  I  believe  Pres- 


ident Nixon  said  was  going  to  disappear  into 
au  across  the  board  welfare  program. 
Mr.  Evans.  Right. 

Clothing  la  another  sore  spot  lor  the  chil- 
dren whose  parents  are  receiving  welfare.  In 
a  nation  that  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
clothes  conscious,  most  children  who  are  re- 
ceiving welfare  have  little  more  than  one 
change  of  clothing.  This  again  separates  them 
from  the  others  In  their  school  system. 

Most  of  the  incidents  mentioned  thus  far 
are  embarrassing  and  degrading.  There  are 
other  aspects  of  the  present  welfare  system 
that  are  more  damaging.  One  of  these  Is  the 
lack  of  an  adequate  food  budget. 

According  to  a  study  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  In  1967,  a  family  of  4  needed  at 
least  9100  a  month  as  a  minimum  subsistence 
allowance. 

In  Wisconsin  a  family  of  4  receives  $78 
a  month.  It  must  also  be  kept  In  mind  the 
cost  of  living  has  Increased  over  14%  since 
that  study  was  conducted.  The  $78  has  re- 
mained the  same. 

Some  children  are  under-nourished  to  the 
point  of  suffering  mental  retardation  as  a 
result  of  this.  Many  others  are  working  be- 
low their  potential  or  experience  more  health 
problems  than  the  rest  of  the  population. 

The  present  system  is  also  very  effective  at 
destroying  a  youngster's  Incentive  to  work. 
For  example,  when  a  16  year  old  boy,  whose 
mother  receives  ADC,  gets  a  job,  he's  allowed 
to  keep  only  $50  a  month.  Anything  over 
that  amount  Is  deducted  from  his  mother's 
welfare  grant.  In  order  for  the  family  to 
maintain  their  present  level  of  functioning, 
the  boy  must  contribute  the  amount  over 
$50  to  his  mother.  So  regardless  of  how  many 
hours  a  week  he  works,  or  what  his  hourly 
wage  is,  he  receives  approximately  31  cente 
an  hour.  This  could  hardly  be  incentive  for 
him  to  continue  working. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  weaknesses  that 
are  built  Into  our  present  welfare  program. 
Mr.  Swan.  In  speaking  of  poverty  and  our 
welfare  system  I  think  we  all  recognize  that 
a  good  deal  of  time  and  energy  has  been  put 
Into  the  question  of  how  to  better  the  welfare 
system.  I  think  the  real  problem  is  that  too 
much  thought,  too  much  planning  and  too 
much  program  has  been  put  Into  the  system. 
The  system  has  always  been  directed  at  the 
symptoms  of  the  problem.  I  think  it  Is  Ume 
now  that  we  gave  some  thought  to  the  causes 
rather  than  treating  the  symptoms. 

I  think  consideration  of  a  welfare  system 
in  some  way  coula  be  compared  to  a  system 
of  war,  or  war  program.  I  think  that  war  Is 
undesirable  and  that  ways  tind  means  should 
be  sought  to  eliminate  a  war  or  the  causes 
that  bring  It  about. 

So  I  think  when  we  think  In  terms  of  a 
welfare  system,  we  should  stop  looking  at  the 
symptoms  and  start  looking  at  the  clauses, 
trying  to  bring  about  solutions  to  the  causes. 
We  look  at  problems  of  our  society,  we  look 
at  otir  economic  system,  we  look  at  the  dis- 
crimination that  exists  in  this  country — all 
of  which  causes  people  to  be  in  poverty,  peo- 
ple to  suffer  from  unemployment,  people  to 
be  denied  decent  housing.  ThU  causes  people 
to  be  alienated  from  society,  to  be  prohibited 
from  entering  the  mainstream  of  American 
society. 

And  of  course  poverty  has  produced  our 
welfare  system,  a  system  that  only  solves 
and  salves  a  symptom  of  a  problem. 

I  think  that's  putting  too  much  emphasis 
and  energy  in  the  wrong  direction. 

I  say  we  should  look  at  our  economic  sys- 
tem and  see  what  our  Interests  are.  Whether 
we  win  continue  to  have  a  good  deal  too 
much  Interest  about  property  maintenance, 
about  efficiency  production,  or  whether  we 
will  in  turn  give  some  consideration  to  the 
human  element  ol  our  society. 

Mr.  Stkes.  At  the  risk  of  sounding  like  an 
amateur  sociologist.  I  would  just  like  to  make 
a  brief  point  and  that  Is  that  deprivation  is 
relative  and  that  we  must  be  very  conscious 
ol  It.  That  means  to  me  that  when  I  look  at 


most  changes  in  societies  that  have  been  a 
result  of  the  way  people  have  perceived  their 
Injustices  and  perceived  their  wrongs,  I 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  prob- 
ably a  ntunber  of  reasons  why  people  are 
poor.  Two  very  simple  classlflcaUons  are  the 
temporarily  poor  and  others  who  may  end  up 
on  welfare  because  the  family  Is  killed  in  an 
accident  and  they  weren't  properly  insured. 
Due  to  accldenu  or  death  or  something  very 
often  people  are  temporarily  in  poverty. 

I  think  there  Is  a  large  segment  of  this  so- 
ciety that  is  systematically  reduced  to  a  state 
of  poverty  In  a  very  systematic  non-acci- 
dental way.  Here  I  am  not  only  talking  about 
blacks  and  Latins  and  other  minority  groups, 
but  many  whites  as  well.  Primarily  In  the 
minority  groups  there  is  a  systematic  force 
operating  that  reduces  them  to  poverty. 
When  I  think  about  the  welfare  system  and 
the  new  scheme  proposed  by  our  present  ad- 
ministration in  Washington.  I  am  amazed 
because  I  get  the  feeling  that  everybody 
thinks  that  this  Is  going  to  be  a  panacea  to 
deal  with  the  issue. 

My  feeling  Is  that  these  welfare  systems 
and  any  other  maintenance  system  pro- 
vides a  base,  maybe  beneficial  to  people  who 
are  temporarily  poor,  but  It  will  not  deal 
with  the  issue  of  those  people  who  have 
been  restricted  to  a  level  of  poverty.  I  think 
that  It  Is  not  a  panacea  and  very  often  what 
I  see  happening  Is  the  concentration  on 
these  kinds  of  program  as  we  eliminate  those 
programs  that  I  think  are  designed  to  help 
people  who  have  been  systematically  ex- 
ploited from  partldpaUng  In  the  mainstream 
of  American  society. 

Mr.  Uribe.  Man  has  the  right  to  be  clothed 
and  educated.  This  is  a  modem  truth  in 
America  in  1969.  My  group  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  SpanUh  speaking  welfare  recipients 
who  are  struggling  to  assert  themselves  as 
first  class  citizens.  In  our  country  the  wel- 
fare recipients  have  the  right  to  lead  a  more 
decent  and  civilized  existence.  The  goal  of 
my  group  Is  to  label  Spanish  speaking  wel- 
fare recipients,  and  to  help  deal  with  the 
apathy  which  often  accompanies  their  con- 
dition. 

Poor  people,  black  people,  Mexican-Amer- 
icans. Puerto-Rlcans.  poor  whites,  people 
who  are  caught  In  a  cycle  of  poor  ed -.cation, 
poor  paying  jobs,  substandard  housing  find 
this  condition  transmitted  from  father  to 
son. 

There  tire  many  creative  alternatives  to 
give  the  poor  a  break.  A  definite  legal  re- 
quirement for  civil  service  jobs,  high  skilled 
job  training,  high  skill  language  training, 
for  non-English  speaking  people,  and  ask- 
ing the  government  and  private  industry  to 
create  new  jobs  are  just  a  few.  We  need  a 
reconsideration  of  priorities  on  national, 
state,  county  and  city  levels. 

Lona  Bhiele.  I  want  to  talk  about  the 
hypocrites  in  politics,  the  ones  who  are  play- 
ing God  over  the  poor  people,  people  who  go 
around  cutting  welfare,  condemning  mothers 
with  children,  pushing  them  to  go  to  work 
instead  of  making  stronger  laws  to  bring  beck 
the  deserting  father.  They  are  so  happy  sit- 
ting m  the  State  Assembly  making  decisions. 
They  are  increasing  their  salaries  and  mak- 
ing decreases  In  our  checks.  Just  recently. 
I  think  It  was  In  the  (State)  Senate,  they 
decided  they  couldn't  live  on  $15  a  day  away 
from  home.  This  included  $7  a  day  for  their 
room  and  restaurant  meals.  At  one  time  they 
were  paying  $5.  I  believe,  for  one  man  to 
eat  supper  while  the  welfare  recipient,  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  family,  had  to 
make  do  with  about  two  dollars  a  day  for 
a  family  of  four  or  five. 

Also,  they  say  they  are  helping  the  tax- 
payers by  cutting  away  our  checks  by  doing 
away  with  Aid  for  Dependent  Children. 

This  sounds  funny  but  really  some  of  the 
welfare  recipients  are  trying  to  help  the 
taxpayer  in  the  long  rtm  realize  that  these 
so-called  politicians  are  really  trying  to  cheat 
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tb«m  out  ot  their  money.  Wben  they  take 
fkmUUs  off  »f  welfare  and  put  tHem  In  an- 
other category,  taxes  go  up  no  matter  bow 
precty  they  ctake  It  sound  by  getting  people 
off  welfare  and  making  them  go  to  work. 

Many.  I'm  speaking  for  mothers  now  be- 
cause that's  where  I'ravmoet  familiar,  would 
be  able  to  go  to  work.  I  don't  know  bow  this 
garnishment  law  Is  going  to  effect  us,  but  I 
can  tell  you  right  now  we'll  be  facing  gar- 
nishment if  ^e  do  go  to  work  for  bills  our 
husbands  leljt  ua  with.  Other  mothers  have 
many  emoUobal  and  physical  problems  which 
are  not  seen  by  the  public,  who  may  think 
the  mother  Is  perfectly  healthy  or  the  chil- 
dren are  petfectly  healthy.  Many  children 
are  suffering  from  emotional  problema,  too. 

Many  mottiers  have  tried  to  go  to  work 
and  found  ttat  their  children  were  getting 
emotionally  Upset  and  getting  Into  prob- 
lems with  tke  law.  Tou  have  many  chil- 
dren In  poof  families  who  are  In  trouble 
with  the  school  and  this  Is  due  to  a  lack  of 
a  proper  diet;.  Children  can't  concentrate  If 
their  tummies  arent  full  with  an  adequat« 
breakfast.  Sokne  families  usually  eat  a  lot 
of  starches. 

Try  to  reniember  that  the  so-called  lush 
benefits  you're  being  told  you  are  paying 
for  welfare  rejclplents  aren't  all  going  to  wel- 

-  far»  recipients,    no    matter   what   category 

-  tbey-«Mre  In.  Ifuch  of  It  Is  going  to  the  top 
man,  the  ad|nlnl8tratlon,  the  legislators.  I 
feel  that  they  shouldn't  have  the  power  to 
vote  for  tbelriown  Increases  In  salaries.  This 
should  be  left  up  to  the  people.  If  President 
Nixon  was  really  concerned  about  the  poor, 
he  wouldn't  take  an  entourage  of  cooks 
and  people  to  make  a  full  course  American 
meal  over  In  {Rumania. 

Figure  hoA;»  much  of  that  came  out  of 
your  pocket.  It  wasn't  a  recipient  going  over 
to  Rumania  to  put  on  the  dog. 

Mr.  O'DoNflEix.  There  Is  no  national  pur- 
pose or  goal  da  much  of  the  legislation  that 
has  passed  boib  nationally  and  In  the  states. 
Most  of  the  l^slatlon.  If  it  Is  passed.  Is  be- 
grudglngly  poised  and  Its  done  on  a  basis 
that  the  jKwr  here  and  we'll  take  care  of  It 
but  we  begrudge  It. 

We  should  take  the  same  attitude  toward 
welfaire  that  t}ie  Congress  and  the  American 
public  have  tiUcen  toward  the  commitment 
to  the  space  program.  This  is  a  national 
commitment  <^f  biUlons  of  dollars  and  every- 
body Is  very  anthusiastlc  about  spending  It 
and  reaching  the  goal.  Maybe  it  is  good  and 
maybe  It's  bad.  that's  hard  to  know.  But 
if  we  could  apply  the  same  thing  to  our 
problems  witq  the  poor  and  poverty  In  the 
cities,  then  taiaybe  we  could  accomplish 
something.  I  think  this  U  what  la  needed. 

There  is  neW  for  pubUc  relations  to  tell 
why  people  get  on  general  assistance  or  ADC. 
What  do  you  4o  with  a  single  man  or  single 
woman  that  unfortunately  has  turned  to 
an  alcoholic?  These  people  are  still  human 
beings  and  yew  have  to  take  care  of  them. 

I  don't  thiilk  that  any  of  the  legislation 
that  has  passAd  In  the  area  of  the  poverty 
program  and  |  public  welfare  is  actually 
passed  with  ajiy  enthusiasm  at  all. 

I  think  it  14  passed  begrudglngly.  I  think 
people  feel  thfc.  If  we  can  go  out  and  make 
oiir  national  purpose  and  our  national  goals 
to  eradicate  sctne  of  these  problema,  I  think 
we  coiild  reach  it  In  a  period  of  a  year.  But 
we  are  never  going  to  reach  It  with  half  of 
our  society  biigrudglng  these  people  bread 
and  butter. 

AUDIKNCK   TBStatOUY    ON    POVBBTT    AND   THE 
PARS    ST3TKM 

Mrs.  James  ^ls.  This  is  just  a  reacUon 
to  the  panel,  il  am  here  and  to  represent 
only  myself.  Ai  an  Interested  citizen,  I  think 
one  of  the  thlfcigs  which  concerns  me  most 
is  that  it  seei^  to  me  that  we're  Involved 
in  being  given'  double  messages  not  only  by 
the  National  ao'ernment.  but  on  all  levels. 

I  think  that  it  Is  accurate  for  the  local 
and  state  governments  to  feel  very  bo\ind 
In  because  of  t|je  flnanctal  situation.  I  think 


this  Is  a  real   problem   and   It   cannot  b« 
Ignored. 

On  the  other  hand  it  seems  terrible 
anxiety  provoking  to  me  to  have  Congress 
on  the  one  hand,  as  It  did  several  years  ago, 
say  that  "We're  going  to  eliminate  poverty." 
as  though  it  can  be  done  like  that.  So 
people  assume  we  have  done  this. 

We  talk  about  eliminating  poverty  but  we 
don't  provide  anywhere  near  the  funds  that 
we  all  honestly  know  would  be  necessary  to 
make  a  serious  dent  In  the  problem.  On  the 
other  hand  we  don't  talk  about  wanting  war, 
but  we  sptend  countless  billions  for  the 
material  of  war,  and  to  maintain  military 
establishments  throiighout  the  world  which 
are  now  being  shown  to  be  completely  use- 
less m  terms  of  our  actual  defense  needs. 
We  get  this  kind  of  double  message  all  the 
time. 

I  am  wondering  If  a  child  bom  In  this 
country  has  any  rights  simply  because  he 
Is  bom  and  is  a  citizen  of  this  country,  or 
if  his  future  depends  upon  whims  and  the 
political  winds. 

CBcn.  BaowN.  Jr.:  I  want  to  call  the 
Congreasman's  attention  to  an  area  which  I 
think  tends  to  be  overlooked.  There  is  im- 
fortunately  a  kind  of  philosophy  that  people 
are  only  poor  because  they  want  to  be  poor. 
I  think  this  governs  the  approach  of  too 
many  legislators  In  making  appropriations 
around  the  poverty  area  and  around  the  wel- 
fare area.  Now  there  is  a  special  segment  of 
people  that  we  try  to  work  with  in  Jobs  Now, 
a  non-profit  corporation  I  work  for.  We  work 
with  men  and  women  who  are  released  from 
the  correction  Institutions  In  Milwaukee,  the 
Milwaukee  County  Jctll,  and  the  Milwaukee 
House  of  Correction,  trying  to  see  that  they 
get  into  educational  training  programs  that 
will  lead  u>  better  employment. 

Some  of  the  things  that  we've  found,  for 
example,  are  that  a  dlstreeslngly  large  num- 
ber of  them  are  linder  25.  This  reflects  the 
fact  that  the  median  age  In  this  country  Is 
dropping  rapidly.  Also,  a  distressing  fact  has 
been  lonoovered.  Approximately  somewhere 
between  30  and  40  percent  of  black  malee, 
Spanish  speaking  males,  Indian  males  that 
live  In  Milwaukee  County  have  arreet  and  in- 
carceration records. 

We  have  too  many  employers.  In  fact  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  employers,  who 
will  not  hire  people  who  have  arrest  and 
Incarceration  records.  And  a  relatively  small 
segment,  I  would  say  from  my  experience  lees 
than  fifty  who  have  any  kind  of  meaningful 
Job,  who  will  hire  a  man  or  a  woman  despdte 
the  fact  that  they  have  an  arrest  and  incar- 
ceration record. 

I  was  a  little  distressed  to  see  that  when 
our  astronauts  went  to  the  moon  that  they 
left  behind  a  million  dollars  worth  of  equip- 
ment there.  I  think  about  what  a  mlUlon  dol- 
lars oould  do  In  a  program  like  ours.  We 
could  operate  for  three  years  for  a  million 
dollars,  work  with  3,000  people,  get  half  of 
them  good  Jobs,  the  other  half  would  have 
skills,  and  they  would  end  up  in  five  years 
time  paying  an  equivalent  of  $3,000,000  In 
income  taxes. 

I  am  distressed  over  that  because  out  sys- 
tem of  values  is  such  that  we  put  emphasis 
on  the  wrong  things.  In  the  federal  prison 
system,  the  cost  of  keeping  someone  behind 
bars  for  one  year  ranges  somewhere  between 
4  and  5  thousand  dollars.  That  same  Individ- 
ual can  be  given  an  opportunity  to  earn  a 
decent  living  instead  of  costing  the  taxpay- 
ers 5  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

It's  this  unwllllngneas,  I  guess  on  our  part, 
to  deal  with  causes,  and  I  think  the  panel 
pointed  out  very  well  that  we're  dealing  with 
the  symptoans  rather  than  the  causes,  that 
must  be  corrected. 

STATKJ4BNT  OT  tNTEHLEACUE  COUNCIL  OF  TKE 
LEACnSS  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  CF  Mn.WAtTKEE 
OOXTNTT 

Mrs.  PRANCia  L.  Ponder.  All  of  the  members 
Of  the  panel  with  their  various  viewpoints 
have  given  us  much  to  think  about. 


The  League  of  Women  Voters  has  studied 
welfare  services  over  the  years  and  has  the 
following  support  positions:  Effective  social 
welfare  services  through  adequate  financing 
greater  citizen  participation,  evaluation  of 
programs  and  cooperative  long  range  plan- 
ning for  family  oriented  services  among  the 
various  levels  of  public  and  private  services 
We  support  equality  of  opportunity  for  eHui 
cation,  employment,  and  housing. 

We  believe  that  the  people  must  be  able 
to  communicate  their  wishes  to  their  elected 
representatives  and  that  these  representa- 
tives must  be  responsive  to  the  wishes  of 
the  governed.  Hearings  such  as  this  are  an 
effective  means  of  bringing  about  real  under. 
standing. 


Housing  ako   Relocation,   August  14 
panel    witnesses 

Lawrence  Katz,  Wisconsin  State  Director, 
Federal  Housing  Administration. 

Richard  W.  E.  Perrln.  Director,  City  of 
Milwaukee,  Redevelopment   Authority. 

Chuck  Hill,  Deputy  Secretary,  State  of  Wis- 
consin. Department  ot  Local  Affairs  and  De- 
velopment. 

Leonard  3.  Zubrensky,  Expressway  Com- 
nUsslon,  Milwaukee  County. 

Anna  Hansen,  Milwaukee  Tenants  Union- 
South. 

Ted  Slever,  Inner  City  Development 
Project. 

George  Pazik,  Northtown  Planning  and  De- 
velopment Council. 

Helen  Barnhlll,  Coordinator  of  Housing 
and  Public  Acconunodation,  Equal  Rights  Di- 
vision, State  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BIatz.  In  Milwaukee,  there  Is  no  need 
for  elaborate  and  detailed  research  to  de- 
termine whether  a  bousing  shortage  exists. 
It  does.  One  need  only  drive  through  both 
the  North  and  South  Inner  City  to  become 
aware  of  the  need  for  housing  replacement. 

The  causes  of  the  housing  shortage  have 
been  frequently  enunciated  by  many,  I.e., 
urban  renewal;  expressway  construction; 
obsolescence  of  existing  structures;  Increas- 
ing family  formations  and  discrimination. 

What  Is  being  done  and  what  can  be  done 
to  alleviate  the  current  housing  shortage  In 
Milwaukee? 

To  properly  respond  to  this  question.  It  Is 
necessary  to  observe  the  current  housing 
trends  in  the  Inner  City.  The  oldest  houses 
(50-60  years)  exist  in  the  southern  half  of 
the  Negro  ghetto  and  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Spanish -American  ghetto  on  the 
south  side.  In  the  Northern  Inner  City,  there 
has  been  rapid  absorption  of  housing  by 
Negro  home  buyers  and  renters  on  the  north 
segment  of  this  ghetto.  This  is  due  to  panic 
selling  by  whites  and  the  resulting  avail- 
ability of  the  properties  they  are  yielding  to 
black  ownership  and  renters.  In  1968.  It 
appears  there  were  approximately  2000  struc- 
tures for  sale  and  approximately  1500  pur- 
chasers for  these  2000  units.  FHA  had,  dur- 
ing this  period  of  time,  received  applica- 
tions at  the  rate  of  100  per  month  for  home 
ownership.  This  source  of  property  Is  serving 
as  a  relocation  resource.  Some  of  these  prop- 
erties are  occupied  by  those  needing  reloca- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  potential  home 
owners  not  being  forced  to  relocate  choose 
to  buy  these  properties  and  the  units  they 
axe  vacating  are  now  available  to  those 
forced  to  relocate.  Some  of  the  2000  units 
available  during  a  year  are  In  need  of  re- 
habilitation. Current  rehabilitation  efforts 
are  being  successfully  carried  out  by  both 
profit  and  nonprofit  rehabilltators.  This,  of 
course,  tends  to  preserve  an  existing  inven- 
tory of  housing  units  and  does  provide  "In- 
stant housing".  In  addition,  there  is  some 
new  construction  occurring  In  the  Inner 
City  and  with  the  strong  possibility  of  con- 
siderably more.  With  the  release  of  Section 
235  funds  by  Congress  and  the  availability  of 
mortgages  with  an  Interest  rate  as  low  as 
1%,  rehabilltators  have  requested  and  will 
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receive  subsidy  funds  for  the  Tehabilitation 
est  300  housing  tmlts  under  this  program 
SiiB  year  This  Is  In  addition  to  the  current 
efforts  by  the  Northslde  Citizens  Neighbor- 
hood Conservation  Corporation  in  their  re- 
habilitating approximately  100  unit*  per 
year  with  a  similar  mortgage  Interest  rate.  In 
addition,  this  year  is  also  seeing  subsidies 
resulting  in  a  ITc  mortgage  Interest  rate 
lor  an  additional  150  existing  housing  units. 
During  this  month,  this  Agency  will  release 
Section  235  subsidy  funds  to  the  builders  of 
200  new  homes  In  the  Inner  City.  Most  of 
these  units  will  be  on  scattered  sites — re- 
placing homes  that  have  been  razed.  1969 
will  therefore,  see  the  availability  of  760  in- 
dividual homes  available  to  low  Income  buy- 
ers—550  being  rehabilitated  and  existing 
units  and  200  new. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  In  the  12- 
month  period  ending  July  30,  350  home  pur- 
chasers in  both  the  North  and  South  Inner 
City  have  been  "welfare  mothers"  receiving 
ADC  payments. 

1969  has  seen  the  completion  of  519  hous- 
ing units  under  Sections  236  and  221(d)  (3) 
Bent  Supplement.  These  units  have  been 
built  on  the  northwest  side,  the  southwest 
side  and  the  central  portion  of  the  City  of 
Milwaukee.  1970  will  see  the  constmctlon  of 
900  rental  units  consisting  of  one.  two,  three 
and  four  bedroom  apartments  and  town- 
houses  under  these  programs.  They  wlU  be 
constructed  In  the  central  portion  of  the 
city  under  urban  renewal  land  as  well  as 
locations  outside  of  this  area.  It  is  further 
expected  that,  with  the  availability  of  addi- 
tional Section  236  dollars,  single  family 
homes  will  be  constructed  and  rehabilitated 
on  scattered  sites. 

The  interest  that  has  been  evidenced  by 
sponsors  In  the  sale  of  a  parcel  of  land  in 
the  Kllboumtown  No.  3  area  by  the  City  of 
Milwaukee  evidences  no  lack  of  developers. 
There  is  definitely  no  shortage  of  sponsorship 
either  profit  or  nonprofit  motivated.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  Is  a  significant  shortage  of 
building  sites  for  multlfamlly  projects.  Only 
one  sponsor  will  be  given  the  award  of  the 
parcel  of  land  that  wUl  be  sold  by  the  City 
this  month.  At  least  five  others— perfectly 
capable  and  able  to  build  a  multlmllUon  dol- 
lar project  wUl  be  disappointed.  If  we  bad 
nve  additional  parcels  of  land,  they  would  be 
happy  to  purchase  and  build.  We  would  thus 
be  able  to  see  not  merely  239  apartment  units 
being  constructed  for  the  poor  and  the  mod- 
erate Income  tenant  but  six  times  that  num- 
ber. Only  the  shortage  of  land  precludes  this 
achievement.  Land  in  the  city  as  well  as  out- 
side of  the  city  Is  necessary. 

It  Is  obvious  that  relocation  efforts  must 
be  structured  to  a  degree  that  wlU  satisfac- 
torily meet  the  demanding  needs  that  have 
surfaced.  The  attempt  to  relocate  people,  as 
their  needs  are  made  known  to  a  relocation 
staff  is  Instifllclent.  Anticipated  relocation 
needs  must  be  foreseen  years  in  advance  and 
steps  taken  to  insure  the  avaUablUty  of 
housing  so  that  the  relocation  is  not  the 
traumatic  experience  it  Is  for  the  unfortu- 
nate resident  who  finds  uprooting  Is  his  lot. 
It  will  be  necessary  that  every  housing  unit, 
planned  and  under  construction,  must  be 
known  to  the  relocation  staff.  Knowledge  of 
these  units  must  be  made  available  to  the 
family  needing  them  even  if  they  are  cmly 
blueprints  at  such  time.  Long  range  plans, 
then,  must  be  made  for  the  movement  from 
the  old  Into  the  new  when  the  completion  of 
the  new  occurs.  Existing  subsidized  housing 
units  must  also  be  known  to  the  relocation 
staff.  Arrangements  should  be  made  between 
such  staff  and  the  owner  of  these  projects 
for  priority  treatment  of  relocatees  when  va- 
cancies occur. 

If  the  relocation  staff  Is  unable  to  schedule 
the  relocation  because  of  the  lack  of  avail- 
ability of  new  construction  until  a  later  date, 
mobile  homes  should  be  available  In  the 
neighborhood  for  temporary  housing.  As  ex- 
ample of  this  procedure  can  be  the  erection 


of  several  h"undred  units  in  the  Kllboum- 
town No.  3  area  to  temporarily  house  those 
who  win  need  relocation  housing  In  the  Mid- 
town  Conservation  area  acroes  the  street. 
They  will  use  these  mobile  hwnes  while 
awaiting  construction  of  new  units  In  the 
same  Mldtown  area. 

The  relocation  staff  must  also  have  at  Its 
disposal  all  of  the  new  and  rehabilitated 
housing  units  under  Section  235  subsidy 
funding.  They  must  be  aware  of  allocation  of 
funds  to  specific  builders  and  then  arrange 
for  the  occupancy  of  these  units  In  the  fu- 
ture by  relooateee. 

In  addition  to  the  constmctlon  and  re- 
habilitation of  massive  quantities  of  housing 
under  subsidized  programs,  the  successftil 
response  to  the  relocation  problem  presently 
confronting  this  community  is  a  weU-struc- 
tured,  well-staffed  relocation  service. 

Mr.  Perrin.  For  the  period  1980  through 
1968,  public  programs  at  all  levels  of  gov, 
ernment  caused  a  total  loss  in  the  city's 
housing  supply  roughly  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  housing  gain  accomplished  by  new 
construction. 

At  present  the  total  vacancy  rate  for  the 
city  Is  less  than  one  per  cent  in  sales  hous- 
ing and  3.3  per  cent  in  rental  housing.  For 
the  metropolitan  area,  the  rate  is  1.2  per 
cent  In  sales  and  3.7  per  cent  In  rental  hous- 
ing. There  Is  general  agreement  that  the  to- 
tal vacany  rate  should  be  around  5  per  cent 
to  permit  optimum  mobility. 

Except  for  the  Olty  of  Milwaukee  In  which 
1,557  public  housing  units  were  completed 
during  these  years,  no  public  housing  was 
built  in  any  of  the  suburbs  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, in  any  of  the  four  counties  comprising 
the  Milwaukee  metropolitan   area. 

Against  the  stated   background   of  hous- 
ing loss,  and  notwithstanding  the  addition 
of  some  public  housing  for  which  the  city 
alone  can  be  credited,  experience  has  made 
It  abundantly  clear  that  the  major  reloca- 
tion housing  resource,  imperfect  as  it  may 
be  m  some  respects,  has  been  and  conceiv- 
ably will  remain  to  be  the  older  existing  sup- 
ply as  vacancies  occur.  Stated  another  way, 
and  certainly  without  attempting  to  estab- 
lish an  absolute  relationship  between  new 
housing  construction   and   relocation   needs 
generated    by    displacement    activities,    new 
housing,  public  or  private,  will  play  a  com- 
paratively minor  role   for  direct  relLtcatlon 
purposes  except  Insofar  as  it  Increases  the 
total  supply  which  by  a  process  of  tipgrad- 
Ing,     turnover,     and     vacancy     avallablUiy 
creates  more  housing  opportunity.  In  some 
instances   special    efforts   must   be   m..de   to 
provide  housing  for  particular  needs  such  as 
exceptionally  large  or  unusual  families  and 
for  low  Income  elderly.  An  example  of  chls 
is  the  100  unit  scattered  site  oxtbllc  hous- 
ing project  to  consist  of  4-,  5-,  and  6-bed- 
room  units  for  certain  families  to  be  dis- 
placed In  the  Mldtown  Project  and  which 
is    expected   to   be    placed    under    construc- 
tion In  the  current  year.  Additionally,  pro- 
posals are  being  sought  for  300  imlts  of  hous- 
ing for  elderly  to  be  located  on  the  south 
side  of  the  city,  with  further  imlts  to  l>e  pro- 
grammed   subsequently    in   the    1,500    unit 
program  reservation  held   by   the   Housing 
Authority. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  unless  new  construc- 
tion can  be  greatly  stimulated  at  ill  levels, 
the  current  tight  vacancy  rate  in  the  city 
as  well  as  the  entire  metropolitan  area  will 
become  even  tighter.  With  this  Ukellhood  It 
becomes  increasingly  Important  that  code 
enforcement,  rehabilitation,  and  conserva- 
tion programs  must  be  stressed  and  extensive 
demolition  be  restrained  until  new  construc- 
tion activity  can  be  more  definitely 
anticipated. 

Mr.  tttt.t.  The  National  Housing  Act  of  1949 
committed  our  nation  to  a  goal — "a  decent, 
safe  and  sanitary  home  In  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American  family" 
(emphasis  mine).  If  a  similar  goal  for  any 
major  program,  such  as  agriculture,  space  or 


defense  were  enunciated,  and  then  exam- 
ined twenty  years  later  with  similar  re- 
sults. It  would  approcMh  a  national  scandal. 
The  Irony  of  it  all  is  that  the  Watts  riot, 
and  rebellions  all  over  the  country  in  1967. 
forced  us  to  assess  what  we  had  done  in  hous- 
ing; and  it  was  much  too  little.  The  Advisory 
Commission  on  CMvll  Disorders  (the  Kerner 
Commission)  pointed  out  that  In  more  than 
20  years  we  had  built  only  600,000  units  of 
houilng  or  low-Income  families  across  the 
nation.  We  also  managed,  through  federal, 
state  and  local  government  policy,  to  allow 
and  even  encourage  racial  and  economic  seg- 
regation through  such  devices  as  federally 
subsidized  or  guaranteed  housing  for  middle 
class  families  not  available  to  the  poor  or  mi- 
norities, large  lot  zoning,  restrictive  build- 
ing codes  and  federal  loans  and  grants  lor 
public  facilities  In  areas  restricted  to  mid- 
dle and  upper  class  white  families. 

Needless  to  say.  the  greatest  victims  of  our 
transportation  policies  and  slum  clearance 
policies  have  been  the  inner  city  residents, 
often  poor,  often  black.  In  short,  our  com- 
mitment to  meeting  that  1949  stated  goal  ot 
a  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  home  in  a  suita- 
ble living  environment  for  every  American 
family  seems  to  have  been  abandoned. 

The  Kaiser  Committee  (A  Decent  Home) 
called  for  a  ten  year  goal  of  26  million  more 
new  and  rehabilitated  units  of  housing,  six 
million  of  them  for  low-income  families.  The 
Etouglas  Commission  (Building  the  Ameri- 
can City)  more  modestly  recommended  20  to 
22.5  million  new  housing  units  with  5  million 
for  low  and  moderate  income  families  As  a 
person  involved  in  housing  and  community 
development  activities,  I  can  predict  with 
certainty  that  we  will  fall  far  shOTt  of  these 
goals,  unless  drastic  changes  in  our  national 
priorities  and  our  housing  delivery  program 
are  made.  I  would  like  to  highlight  a  few 
of  the  key  Impediments  to  filling  this  need 
for  housing. 

(1)    Insufficient     Funding:     Present    pro- 
grams are   so  underfunded  that  last  year's 
approprlaUon   to   provide   housing   for   low- 
Income  families  under  the  1968  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  was  used  up  months 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Even  with 
the   compUcated  requirements,  development 
cost    limitations   ajid    inexperience   of   non- 
profit sponsors   in  securing  housing  under 
various  sections  of  the  1968  housing  act.  there 
is,  and  win  continue  to  be,  a  dearth  of  avall- 
ible  funds  unless  they  are  Increased  two  or 
three  times  the  present  appropriation  levels, 
(2)   Lack  of  Technology:  If  sufficient  fund- 
ing were  secured,  we  would  still  face  prob- 
lems of  technology  on  how  to  produce  good 
housing  quickly— through   the   use  of  mass 
production  techniques.  Let's  wxnpare  HUD's 
1966   research   budget   of   $1.4    million    with 
Agriculture's  $230  million  or  the  Department 
of   Transportation's   $160    mUUon.   The   Na- 
tional  Aeronautics    and    Space    Administra- 
tion's   (NASA)    1966    R&D    budget   of    more 
than  $5  bUUon.  once  again,  says  something 
about  our  commitment  to  housing  Americas 
population.   Unless   we   i^oneer   in   housing 
development  as  we  did  in  space,  we  will  not 
even  come  close  to  our  ten  year  commitment. 
Only  substantial  increases  in  R&D  money  will 
allow  us  to  construct  housing  the  way  other 
manufacturers  produce  goods. 

(3)  A  MultlpUcity  and  Inflexlbnity  of 
Hotislng  Programs:  We  have  a  laundry  list 
of  federally  assisted  housing  programs  for 
low  and  moderate  Income  famines.  We  have 
public  housing,  with  its  own  variations- 
Section  23  leased  housing,  rent  supplement 
programs.  221(d)(3).  Section  235.  221(h) 
and  so  on.  Standards  and  specifications  are 
often  different  for  these  programs,  depending 
upon  the  kind  of  low-inoonve  people  who  live 
in  them.  This.  In  tum,  requires  expertise  at 
all  levels  (federal,  state  and  local),  not  In 
designing  or  construcUng  housing  or  under- 
taking the  normal  aotlvlUes  of  development, 
but  in  knowing  the  variety  of  federally 
assisted  housing  programs  and  their  require- 
ments.  This   lends   to   additional    overhead 
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which,  given  al  cost  limitation  on  each  red- 
erally  aaslsted  program,  will  not  add  to  the 
brick  and  mortar  Improyements.  The  1968 
Housing  and  tJrban  Development  Act  does 
provide  greater  flexibility  than  before,  but 
much  needs  t|)  be  done  In  improving  our 
housing  programs  further. 

(4)  There  a^e.  of  course,  numerous  social 
barriers  to  housing,  and  I  mentioned  them 
earlier.  SometlUng  must  be  done  to  break 
down  thoee  a^eaa  that  exclude  the  lower 
class  and  lowter  middle  class  population 
through  restrictive  building  and  zoning 
measures  and  to  forth. 

Of  course  it  |s  easier  to  say  what  Is  wrong 
than  to  offer  soine  positive  recommendations. 
I  would  like  tq  make  some  positive  sugges- 
tions that  I  think  can  help  us  meet  this 
commitment. 

1 1)  Adequate  Funding:  Congress'  mandate 
to  local  commi^nltles  In  producing  housing, 
especially  for  jlow-income  families  is  like 
telling  your  wife  to  buy  a  new  wardrobe  with 
ten  dollars.  Yau  Just  cant  do  It  without 
enough  money]  And  It  must  be  provided, 
directly  or  indltectly,  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment through  I  subsidies,  tax  !rv~»n'^lve6  oi 
whatever  works  best. 

(2)  Research  and  Development — More 
money  must  gd  to  private  enterprise  to  de- 
velop   new    technologies    In    providing    new 

-housing.  This  budget  should  be  Increased 
tenfoW,-  If  we  ftre  serlo'is  about  producing 
good  housing  quickly. 

(3)  Move  tow^d  a  simplification  and  con- 
solidation of  federally  assisted  housing  pro- 
grams, using  the  ones  that  work  best, 
eliminating  cosily  and  time-consuming  pro- 
cedures, and  mopt  important,  doing  thU  toith 
a  view  toward  tnaking  houMng  of  low  and 
moderate  Incoirje  families  a  function  of  oc- 
cupancy not  construction. 

(4)  Encouraga  states  to  use  tnelr  powers  to 
eliminate  arbltfary  local  resistance  to  the 
provision  of  hoiking  for  low-Income  families 
through  incenljlve  grants.  Unfortunately, 
with  few  exceptions  states  have  been  untni 
ling  to  use  their  powers  to  ellml::ate  local 
barriers  to  progress  unless  the  stakes  were 
high.  A  good  ^se  In  point  '«  the  federal 
highway  act.  which  saw  states  constructing 
U.S.  Interstate  'highways  cutting  through 
and  across  local  boundaries.  Perhaps  It  Is 
tl  one  to  award  large  grants  to  states  that  de- 
velop an  urban  trowth  pollc:'  that  Includes, 
among  other  things: 

(a)  Adoption  of  performance  codes  for  con- 
struction and  i^ltlmate  Jurisdiction  in  any 
appeals  where  More  restrictive  codes  are  al- 
leged to  be  arbitrary  or  exclusionary. 

(b)  Adoption  I  of  a  state  land  use  plan 
which  Includes  ^  requirement  for  distribu- 
tion of  residential  land  In  local  areas  (on  a 
percentage  baslsj)  that  does  not  Inhibit  or 
exclude   the   accfess   of   low-Income  persons. 

(c)  Adoption  cif  an  open  occupancy  statute 
with  no  exemptions  to  assure  access  to  hous- 
ing regardless  o^  race,  color,  creed  or  na- 
tional origin. 

(d)  Adoption  Of  regional  development  dis- 
tricts with   deslfnated   growth  centers. 

(e)  Creation  qf  a  state  development  cor- 
poration that  cvi  assemble  land  and  con- 
struct housing  atid  other  community  facili- 
ties for  low  and  inoderate  Income  families. 

If  major  incentives  are  given  to  states  In 
the  form  of  block  grants  to  stimulate  such 
development,  their  may  be  equal  to  the  task. 

I  appreciate  ha»lng  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you,  and  will  be  happy  to  pro- 
vide any  assistance  you  may  wish. 

Mr.  ZuBKENSKYi  (reading)  : 
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1  weep  for  tou."  the  Walr\i3  said: 

"I  deeply  sympathize." 
With  sobs  and  tears  he  sorted  out 

Those  of  t^ie  largest  size. 
Holding  his ;  pocket-handkerchief 

Before  hla  streaming  eyes. 


The    housing    a(nd    relocation   piogram   in 
Milwaukee  Countjy  has  been  the  object  of 
many  years. 


Bobs  and  tears  foi 


I  have  never  heard  anyone  be  other  than 
extremely  sympathetic  to  the  problem. 

Somehow.  America's  expressway  program 
has  been  like  the  stony-hearted  step-mother 
of  English  literature  who  "llsteneth  to  the 
sighs  of  orphans,  and  drlnkest  the  tears  of 
children." 

Unfortunately.  In  many  dues  where  ex- 
pressways have  been  commenced,  there  had 
been  a  housing  shortage  to  begin  with.  Cer- 
tainly there  has  been  in  Milwaukee  a  short- 
age of  housing  suitable  for  dlsplacees  who 
generally  are  poor  and  disproportionately 
minority  group  members.  Add  In  the  large 
families  and  you  have  a  fair  picture  of  the 
housing  problem  in  most  urban  areas  In  gen- 
eral, and  Milwaukee  In  partlciilar. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  there  are  almost  no 
homes  being  built  In  Milwaukee  for  less  than 
$20,000.00;  Interest  rates  having  gone  as 
high  as  the  moon:  we  have  built  254  public 
housing  units  In  Milwaukee,  exclusive  of 
housing  for  the  elderly,  since  1954,  and  we 
have  displaced  and  will  displace  through 
1970  approximately  8.166  fanUUes  by  free- 
ways alone.  It  does  not  take  an  Einstein  to 
conclude  that  we  have  neglected  a  segment 
of  our  population  to  a  point  where  the  word 
scandalous  would  be  a  gross  understatement. 
However,  as  Mort  Sahl  once  said:  "The 
future  lies  ahead"  and  rather  than  persist 
In  the  Indictment  of  the  past,  we  should 
chart  the  future  and  point  out  whatever 
shoals  may  exist. 

1.  Even  In  a  city  with  an  adequate  amount 
of  housing  and  a  high  vacancy  rate  (which 
is  not  the  case  In  Milwaukee)  the  combina- 
tion of  racial  discrimination  and  high  renUls 
for  available  housing,  may  mean  that  unless 
subsidized  housing  is  built,  there  wlU  be 
no  place  to  send  the  dlsplacees.  In  such  a 
situation,  the  statutory  requirement  of  a 
feasible  relocation  plan  should  bar  demon- 
tlon  without  prior  construction  of  low-cost 
replacement  housing. 

As  a  practical  matter,  insistence  that  re- 
locatees  be  adequately  housed  as  a  condition 
i^f  governmental  displacement,  would  pro- 
vide an  Incentive  for  subsidized  housing 
wM:U  otherwise  would  not  exist. 

2.  Since  proper  relocation  could  halt  slq 
expressway  project  for  years,  there  Is  a  con- 
flict of  Interest  between  the  site  residents 
and  all  others.  For  this  reason.  Federal 
agency  employees  should  make  the  determi- 
nation as  to  whether  adequate  relocation 
housing  exists  rather  than  State,  County 
or  Local  employees. 

3.  Because  of  the  low  political  and  legal 
visibility  of  site  residents  In  general,  their 
Interests  should  be  protected  by  a  federally 
funded  agency  such  as  the  Tenants  Union 
which  could  flght  for  the  rights  of  site  resi- 
dents, as  they  have  not  been  able  to  do  so 
for  themselves. 

Anna  Hansen.  For  a  long  time  now.  the 
Homebuyers'  Guild  and  other  organizations 
and  agencies  have  been  trying  to  deal  with 
the  housing  crtsU  In  Milwaukee  County  that 
has  been  caused  by  the  uprooting  of  families 
by  urban  renewal,  expressways,  and  other 
governmental  action.  Yet.  as  residents  and 
organizations  have  approached  elected  offi- 
cials at  all  levels,  the  city,  the  county,  the 
state,  and  federal,  the  buck  has  been  passed. 
Even  whUe  residents  of  MUwaukee  County 
are  caught  in  thU  political  meatgrinder.  the 
uprooUng  goes  on.  Elected  officials  claim  they 
are  powerless  to  supply  housing,  yet  plan  new 
expressways  and  new  urban  renewal  projects. 
Something  has  gone  seriously  wrong  in  the 
establishment  of  priorities  and  the  Interac- 
tion between  levels  of  government. 

On  November  8,  1966,  In  a  referendum,  the 
voters  of  Milwaukee  County  voted  74  percent 
In  favor  of  a  central  relocation  agency  and  so 
far  nothing  has  been  done.  The  Federal  High- 
way Act  of  1968  requires  adequate  relocation 
for  people  displaced  by  highways  and  pro- 
vides federal  funds  for  this.  State  action  Is 
required  to  Implement  It,  and  this  stUl  hasn't 
been  done.  For  two  years  resolutions  for  the 
County  to  take  some  responsibility  In  hous- 


ing has  been  lying  dormant  In  committee* 
and  we're  still  walUng  for  something  to  ^ 
done.  The  Federal  Housing  Act  of  1968  hZ 
many  provisions  to  provide  different  kinds  of 
housing.  County  Executive  Doyne  said  riBht 
after  his  re-election  that  he  would  tak» 
action.  We're  still  waiting  for  some  action 
The  City  presented  a  workable  program  to 
HUD  that  Incorrectly  stated  that  adequate 
relocation  was  available,  in  order  to  get  more 
funds  to  displace  more  people.  At  this  point 
Aldermen  and  resident  groups  pointed  out 
the  housing  crisis,  and  still,  they're  te.irine 
down  homes  and  nothing's  being  done  i 
think  FHA  under  235.  the  homes  that  are 
repossessed  and  rehabilitated  are  not  eligible 
for  people  to  buy,  under  the  235  program 
Present  welfare  rent  allotments  are  inade- 
quate. Decent  housing  cannot  be  found  for 
fanUlles  at  welfare  department  standards 
The  County  has  done  little  or  nothing  to 
provide  low  Income  housing. 

While  Milwaukee  expressway  construction 
under  the  Joint  auspices  of  the  State  and 
the  County,  has  been  one  of  the  prime 
sources  of  demolition,  neither  the  State  nor 
the  County  has  been  Involved  in  any  sub- 
stantial relocation  programs.  The  effort  of 
the  Health  and  Building  Code  Is  Ineffectual 
due  to  a  lack  of  staff,  an  Inadequate  svstem 
of  fines  and  the  lack  of  receivership  'proc- 
ess. City  action  In  the  past  years  has  de- 
stroyed over  1.500  units,  while  opening  only 
24  new  units  for  low-Income,  large  families 
Projected  new  housing  for  low-Income  fam- 
ilies by  the  city  is  1,600  vmlts,  none  of  which 
are  yet  under  construction.  There  has  been 
no  new  public  housing  on  the  South  side  for 
over  20  years.  The  city's  scattered  site  pro- 
gram. If  continued  at  Its  present  rate,  will 
not  finish  the  first  100  units  before  1971.  and 
I  think  the  average  low-income  person  tliat 
Is  hit  by  some  of  these  expressways  and  other 
things  are  Just  getting  to  the  end  of  the 
limit.  They  know  that  there's  no  place  for 
them  to  go,  and  I  think  it's  Just  about  time 
that  the  people  that  are  representing  these 
low-Income  families  should  start  facing  up 
to  their  responsibilities  and  start  doing 
something  about  It  Instead  of  passing  the 
buck. 

Mr.  Seever.  I  will  give  a  little  bit  of  back- 
ground on  why  there's  this  kind  of  need 
for  more  housing.  Since  1960  there  was  a 
net  Increase  in  Wisconsin  of  170,000  family 
units.  Yet  during  that  same  period  of  time 
only  124,000  new  units  were  added  to  the 
State  housing  supply.  So  you  have  a  gap 
there  of  54,000  houses  that  needed  to  be 
built.  One  third  of  the  unsound  housing  in 
1960  was  located  in  Wisconsin's  19  largest 
cities.  In  Milwaukee  Itself,  for  example,  due 
to  all  forms  of  governmental  actions  In  1957, 
they've  wiped  out  8.800  dwelling  units  be- 
tween 1960  and  1967.  This  was  for  all  pur- 
poses, urban  renewal,  freeways,  street  widen - 
Ings,  parks,  houses  that  weren't  sound  and 
had  to  be  removed.  This  Is  primarily  In  the 
two  Inner-core  areas,  on  the  North  side  and 
the  South  side. 

In  human  terms.  I  remember  when  the 
Milwaukee  Tenants  Union  was  down  at  the 
State  Legislature,  begging  to  pass  the  Conta 
bill,  begging  to  pass  the  receivership  bill, 
begging  to  take  advantage  of  the  100  percent 
federal  money  that  was  available  to  re- 
locatees.  and  one  of  the  legislators  from  Mil- 
waukee brought  up  the  point  (It  was  largely 
a  group  of  rural  legislators  that  we  were 
talking  to)  that  what  this  means  to  some 
of  them  Is  the  same  as  If  they  wipe  out 
five  of  the  rural  towns  that  were  there. 
This  Is  what's  been  wiped  out. 

Now  for  MUwaukeeans  to  better  appreciate 
this,  8,800  dwelling  units  very  conservatively 
means  about  18,000  people.  Let's  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  the  village  of  Shorewood 
disappeared  tomorrow.  That's  what  has  hap- 
pened since  1960  In  the  city  of  Milwaukee. 
Now  I  Imagine  If  the  city  of  Shorewood 
were  to  disappear  tomorrow  because  of  an 
earthquake  or  a  flood,  or  It  slid  Into  Lake 
Michigan,  that  there  would  be  all  kinds  of 
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nroerams  that  would  be  developed  to  re- 
house the  people.  The  federal  government 
would  find  some  money,  the  state  would 
find  some  money,  the  county  could  find 
some  money,  and  some  of  these  people  would 
be  rehoused  because  they  are  articulate, 
white,  middle-class. 

Now  the  people  that  are  getting  hit  In  Mil- 
waukee. It's  not  Just  black  people.  72  per- 
cent of  the  poor  In  the  city  are  white,  and 
there're  large,  low-income  white  families 
that  are  being  hit  as  well  as  black  families 
that  are  being  hit.  Somehow  nobody  seems 
to  respond  to  that. 

Take  that  even  further  Into  a  more  in- 
dividual case,  one  of  the  18.000  people  that 
have  had  their  housing  taken  away  In  this 
period,  with  no  adequate  relocation.  An  ex- 
ample of  one  woman  no  husband,  she  works, 
she  had  six  children.  The  expressway  came 
by  and  It  took  all  the  houses  around  her 
house,  and  her  house. 

While  they  were  knocking  down  the  houses 
around  her  house  they  managed  to  knock 
off  the  porch  of  her  house.  And  she  started 
looking,  for  four  months  she  looked.  Now  her 
house  became  unllveable.  All  the  windows 
were  broken,  no  heating  system  in  the  house, 
plumbing  was  freezing  because  of  the  vacant 
unit  upstairs.  The  Expressway  Commission 
wanted  to  keep  collecting  rent  from  her,  by 
the  way. 

She  decided,  well,  why  shpuld  she  pay  that 
rent,  because  they're  not  going  to  give  her 
any  moving  expenses,  she's  living  In  a  house 
that  Is  in  violation  of  City  Health  Codes,  the 
City  Health  Codes  say  that  the  landlord  Is 
not  allowed   to  rent  out   a   place   that  has 
health  code  violations,  but  they  exempt  the 
Expressway     Contmxlsslon.    The    Expressway 
Ckjmmlsslon  is  the  biggest  slumlord  In  Mil- 
waukee at  this  point.  So  she  stopped  pay- 
ing rent.  They  brought   in   action   both   to 
evict  her.  and  to  collect  their  back  rent,  their 
$83  of  rent.  She  finally  found  a  place,  she 
was  being  harassed  so  much  by  the  Express- 
way   Commission     In     having     these     suits 
brought  about  her.  on  the  South  side.  ThU 
place  Itself  had  numerous   code   violations. 
She  moved  In  there.  Meanwhile,  she  had  been 
missing   work   and   her   boss   was   getting   a 
little  bit  upset.  That  place  was  so  bad  she 
finally  moved  up  to  another  place,  320  East 
Ogden  Street,  which  became  rather  famous 
as  the  building  where  the  Tenants  Union 
took  over  when  the  Expressway  Conmilsslon 
said  they  weren't  responsible  for  It  anymore. 
One  day,  shortly  before  she  was  going  to 
go  to  an  Expressway  Commission  meeting  to 
testify  about  how  the  Expressway  Commis- 
sion had  treated  her.  the  Expressway  Com- 
mission managed  to  get  a  trespassing  order 
from  the  court  and  came  and  evicted  her  on 
one  hour's  notice  with  her  six  kids,  all  the 
clothing,  the  food  that  was  In  the  house,  the 
furniture,  bundled  them  up  Into  a  moving 
van  and  took  It  away,  put  It  in  storage  and 
then  said  later  "well.  It's  going  to  cost  you 
300  bucks  to  get  It  out  of  storage." 

With  all  this,  she  finally  lost  her  Job  while 
she  was  out  trying  to  find  hotislng,  and  Is  now 
on  welfare  collecting  money  from  the  coimty. 
During  the  period  of  time  she  was  moved  out 
on  this  trespassing  business,  she  had  to  put 
her  children  In  the  chlldrens'  home  because 
she  had  no  adequate  place  for  them.  It  costs 
the  taxpayer  $500  a  month  to  have  the  kids 
in  those  ChUdrens  Homes.  She  had  to  have 
6  children  In  there  for  a  period  of  about  one 
month.  She  Is  now  on  welfare. 

With  the  help  of  about  15  agencies  all 
trying  to  deal  with  the  lack  of  housing  In 
this  city,  she  finally  found  an  adequate  place 
and  hopefully  she'll  be  off  welfare.  If  you 
begin  to  add  up  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of 
this  type  of  action,  let's  talk  In  hard  econom- 
ics, with  all  the  high-priced  legal  talent  that 
the  Expressway  got  so  they  could  get  her  out 
of  the  places,  the  cost  of  moving,  the  cost  of 
welfare,  the  cost  of  having  the  children  In 
the  Chlldrens  Home.  It  probably  cost  the  tax- 
payers a  good  $4000.  Possibly  she  might  have 
to  stay  on  welfare,  unless  she  can  find  an- 


otJier  Job,  and  It's  kind  of  hard  for  a 
mother  without  adequate  day  care  to  get  a 
Job.  This  Is  what  happens  to  Individuals, 
and  this  Is  happening  now.  Of  th0'»e  8,000 
dwelling  txnlts  that  have  ber>n  wiped  out, 
that's  happened  to  8,800  families. 

Mr.  Pazik.  It  seems  to  be  almost  Impossible 
to  get  Into  a  discussion  of  our  housing  crisis 
without  people  looking  for  someone  to 
blame.  Looking  for  someone  to  blame  al- 
ways ends  up  causing  all  sorts  of  people  to 
take  defensive  positions  Instead  of  truthful 
positions.  This  stops  and  stymies  discussion, 
and  this  stymies  our  facing  reality. 

I  think  the  public  Is  to  blame.  I'm  sort  of 
cynical  I  suppose  about  the  sudden  interest 
of  the  freeway  people  now  In  relocation,  now 
that  they're  Just  about  finished  tearing  up 
the  central  city,  now  that  they  have  Just 
about  finished  putting  poor  families  out  of 
their  houses.  Now  we  are  going  to  have  a  re- 
location problem.  Now  we're  going  to  have  a 
relocation  problem  for  the  people  in  the 
suburbs,  the  suburbs  In  the  North,  for  ex- 
ample, people  who  have  a  great  deal  more 
mobility  than  the  low-Income  families  or  the 
poor  families  In  the  central  city.  Too  bad 
about  them. 

Where  was  the  public  outcry  when  their 
homes  were  being  torn  down?  Congressman, 
you  know  that  we  had  a  great  public  outcry 
that  our  expressway  system  was  going  to 
destroy  the  beauty  of  the  lakefront.  I'm  for 
beauty  for  the  lakefront.  But  how  come  we 
weren't  concerned  about  when  we  were  put- 
ting people  out  of  their  houses?  And  Instead 
of  attempting  to  blame  officials,  as  we  often 
do  In  these  discussions  but  haven't  yet.  unA 
I  hope  we  don't  today,  we  forget  to  put  the 
blame  right  back  there  on  the  public  who 
elected  officials,  who  keeps  them  In  office,  and 
continues  to  vote  for  them,  and  who  the 
officials  are  trying  to  please  We  can't  oper- 
ate this  way  any  longer.  We  can't  play  the 
game  of  racial  containment  any  longer 
either. 

In  Milwaukee,  we  very  politely,  as  In  other 
cities  across  the  country,  insist  this  Is  not 
the  case,  but  somehow  It  ends  up  that  way 
because  somehow  in  Milwaukee  98  percent  of 
our  black  population  ends  up  in  one  area 
and  Ted,  how  much  of  the  brown  population 
lives  m  the  other?  Somehow  we've  played 
this  game  of  gentlemens'  agreement  and 
keep  them  where  they  are.  We  cannot  suc- 
cessfully solve  the  housing  crisis  unless  we 
do  something. 

The  suburbs  cant  point  a  finger  at  the 
city  of  Milwaukee  and  say  that  It's  not  doing 
It's  part.  And  the  city  points  a  finger  at  the 
suburbs  and  says  you're  not  zoning  properly. 
As  Ted  Slever  pointed  out,  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee doesn't  build  public  housing  In  Its 
own  south  side  where  they  don't  have  a 
zoning  problem.  It's  really  not  in  the  best 
faith  to  complain  about  River  HllU  not  put- 
ting in  more  public  housing  for  the  poor. 
We  have  to  deal  with  these  facts  and  lay 
them  on  the  table,  that's  where  we're  going 
to  solve  the  problems. 

Congressman,  we  have  to  get  some  of  the 
government  red  tape  out  of  these  programs. 
Have  you  had  an  opportvmlty.  Congressman, 
to  really  sit  down  and  examine  the  type  of 
horrible  things  that  Richard  Perrln's  plan- 
ners have  to  conform  to  In  order  to  get  some 
kind  of  money  for  urban  renewal  projects? 
It's  absolutely  stupid. 

The  other  day  we  were  wltosome  people 
In  town  who  were  surveying  HUD  programs, 
and  they  told  me,  as  they  told  other  mem- 
bers of  the  panel  that.  It  took  one  person 
working  5  and  a  half  full  days  of  staff  time 
doing  absolutely  nothing  else  to  prepare  an 
application  for  an  open  space  grant  of  $11,- 
000.  If  the  name  of  the  game  Is  to  make  it  as 
difficult  as  possible,  then  that's  a  great  game. 
But  If  the  name  of  the  game  Is  to  get  some- 
thing done,  we  otight  to  get  the  red  tape  out 
of  government  programs. 

Congressman,  when  Congress  passes  a  law. 
It  maybe  looks  something  like  two  or  three 
pages.  Hand  It  over  to  one  of  the  agencies 


and  It  ends  up  In  some  handbook.  And  that's 
what  it  Is.  80,  90  or  100  pages.  You  have  to 
be  a  master  Just  to  master  the  handbook. 
Never  mind  being  able  to  master  homebuUd- 
ing.  never  mind  being  able  to  master  urban 
renewal  either,  you  have  to  be  a  master  of 
the  handbook  first. 

If  Congress  would  like  to  attack  some  of 
these  things  and  set  some  priorities,  some 
of  the  agencies  in  Washington  would  have 
to  listen.  This  handbook  gets  all  through 
being  written,  with  all  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  do's  and  don'ts  and  no-no'a  and 
yes-yesses.  then  It's  handed  down  to  Law- 
rence Katz.  who  tries  vrtth  Intelligence  and 
imagination  and  determination  to  try  to 
make  It  work  as  well  as  possible.  He  has  to 
work  with  those  limitations. 
Why  Is  this? 

Congressman,  you  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  with  the  NCNCC  pro- 
gram, which  you  helped  found  and  which 
you've  worked  mightily  vrtth,  that  without 
your  help  there  would  be  no  NCNCC  pro- 
gram, NCNCC  of  course  being  the  Northslde 
Citizens'  Neighborhood  Conservation  Cor- 
poration, which  is  by  reputation  the  first  or 
second  best  221  rehab,  corporation  In  the 
country. 

Congressman,  you  yourself  found  that 
there  were  regulations  In  the  handbook  that 
were  not  In  Milwaukee.  Ar.d  you  had  to 
go  to  HUD  in  Washington  to  protest  and 
object.  Without  your  help  and  your  presence 
on  the  NCNCC  Board,  these  things  would 
have  never  happened.  These  are  some  of 
the  things  that  hold  up  progress. 

Mr.  Reuss.  I  can  give  you  one  very  cur- 
rent example  of  your  criticism  of  Washing- 
ton for  its  delays  and  endless  red  tape.  A  year 
ago.  In  August,  Congress  passed  the  Housing 
Act  of  1968  which,  as  several  witnesses  have 
said,  was  really  a  good  measure.  Included 
In  that  act  was  a  provision  designed  to  make 
rehabilitation  and  conservation  possible 
wherever  It  was  needed  in  the  city,  not  Just 
In  so-called  urban  renewal  areas,  which  are 
few  and  far  between.  And  Mr.  Perrtn  and  the 
people  in  Cltv  Hall  are  ready  to  go  as  soon 
as  they  get  their  guldeposts  from  Washing- 
ton. 

For  a  year  now,  I  have  been  after  the  De- 
partment of  HUD  to  issue  those  guldeposts 
on  new  rehablUtetion  programs.  They're 
supposed  to  be  issued  this  month.  I  haven't 
yet  seen  them.  But  there  you  have  a  year  of 
wasted  time  in  which  nine-tenths  of  central 
Milwaukee  continued  to  deteriorate  because 
the  local  people  with  the  best  will  In  the 
world  simplv  haven't  been  put  In  possession 
of  the  pieces  of  paper  to  enable  them  to  go 
ahead. 

Helen  Babnhh-l.  Being  the  last  member  of 
the  panel,  it's  probably  true  that  most  of 
what  I  could  say  has  been  said  already.  1 
was  sitting  here  wondering  about  the  8  of 
us  and  the  numbers  of  other  people  whom 
I've  listened  to  from  time  to  time  on  housing 
There  definitely  is  a  national  awareness  of 
the  housing  problems.  There  Is  an  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  local  government  and 
everybody  who  should  be  informed.  This  has 
been  pointed  out. 

I  was  thinking  of  myself,  maybe,  as  a  per- 
son who  might  be  moved  In  the  very  near 
future  and  I  realize  that  anybody  who  is 
in  that  position  might  have  to  see  at  least 
5  of  the  8  of  us  before  he  could  find  some- 
one who  would  begin  trying  to  help  him.  And 
in  this  were  expecting  the  poor  person  who 
is  being  uprooted  to  be  more  of  an  expert 
than  we  are.  I  think  we  have  to  change  our 
attitude  toward  new  ideas,  such  as  the  mo- 
bile home  park  or  the  pre-fabricated  units. 
These  are  bad  words  that  we  like  to  lash 
out  at  all  the  time,  but  I  think  temporary 
housing  is  a  means  toward  an  end.  What 
good  does  It  do.  really,  to  take  people  out 
of  housing  and  to  tear  It  down,  when  they 
haven't  been   relocated   proi>erly? 

What's  happening  U  that  they  move  Into 
the  periphery  and  double  up.  Why  not  use 
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a  temporary  kind  of  bovislag  to  prevent 
some  of  this  overcrowding?  It  has  been  used 
In  other  cities;  New  York  has  done  some, 
Chicago  has  dobe  some,  and  I  think  we  have 
to  be  creative.,  We  Just  have  to  get  away 
from  the  busliiess  of  'We  can't  do  If.  Let's 
do  It.  and  have  somebody  stop  us.  Our 
attitude  has  t^  change. 

The  new  klqd  of  housing  that  we  read 
about  In  maga^nes  can  be  permanent  hous- 
ing. There  is  nt)thlng  wrong  with  new  ways 
of  building  thligs.  We  haven't  stopped  buy- 
ing cars  because  they  put  them  on  an  as- 
sembly line.  3ci  we  shouldn't  think  In  this 
way  about  housing. 

I  get  concerned,  too,  when  the  question  is 
raised,  and  it  bias  been  raised  by  this  panel, 
that  HUD  reqtlres  that  there  be  enough 
units  to  housel  the  people  who  are  going 
to  be  displaced.  I  think  along  with  that 
there  should  be  some  Insistence  on  those 
Ijeople.  some  in4lstence  that  the  people  being 
moved  will  get  that  housing,  and  that  the 
bousing  that  b|a  been  counted  as  available 
units  Is  of  thejslze  that  will  accommodate 
these  families.  These  are  some  of  the  dis- 
crepancies, I  think,  that  we  haven't  really 
looked  at. 

It  doesn't  m»ke  any  dUTerence  If  you're 
moving  a  family  who  can  pay  $70  a  month 
-rent  it-  you  decide,  yes,  they're  four  units 
-out  aamewbere  I  and  they  have  2  bedrooms 
and  there's  ten  In  the  family  and  the  rent  Is 
$100  a  month.  'The  family  can  only  pay  $70 
and  the  house  ik  too  small  for  them.  So  Just 
the  counting  ofj  units,  with  the  ntimbers  of 
not  get  us  anywhere  at  all.  I 
think  we  have  to  be  concerned  about  the 
total  upratlng  6i  one's  life.  Housing  Is  cer- 
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minted  out,  we  have  to  get 
more  concerned |  about  Job  opportiznlty  and 
all  of  these  thlhgs  that  go  along  with  the 
upgrading  of  oie's  life.  Mr.  Siever  pointed 
out  that  becau^  of  a  severe  housing  prob- 
lem, one  lady  la  no  longer  able  to  work,  or 
she  has  to  walo  until  she  can  get  another 
Job  because  of  i  housing  situation.  I  don't 
suppose  that  If  apy  of  us  had  any  suggestions 
that  would  real*  take  care  of  the  problems, 
there  wouldn't  kave  been  a  need  for  you  to 
Invite  us  to  sit  here  and  talk  about  it. 
But  I'm  hoping  ithat  this  is  one  of  the  last 
tUnes  that  we'r^  going  to  be  telling  people 
what  the  probl«ms  are.  We  know.  I  think 
enough  research  has  been  done,  and  I'm 
not  fighting  reaearch.  I  think  research  Is 
necessary.  But  I  think  enough  has  been  done 
now  that  we  can  begin  to  move  toward  pro- 
viding hoxislng.  lit  doesn't  do  us  any  good 
anymore  for  soi^ieone  to  tell  me  that  3000 
families  were  mi)ved,  the  housing  was  torn 
down,  and  nothltig  has  been  built.  We  know 
that.  Let's  build  housing. 

Mr.  Rruss.  If  krou  want  to  be  pessimistic, 
you  can  certalnjy  make  a  splendid  indict- 
ment against  tlje  federal  government  and 
the  Congress  fcjr  its  passing  all  sorts  of 
grandiose  houslEJg  laws  and  then  badly  un- 
derfundlng  them  and  inundating  local  ofB- 
ciala  with  mountains  of  indigestible  paper- 
work. You  can  certainly  indict  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  for  standing  idly  by  while  our 
cities  deterloratei  and  for  not  taking  action 
which  public  and  private 
You  can  certainly  indict 
aelr  selfish  ways  in  not  even 
I  a  few  rare  exceptions,  to 
look  at  the  metflppwlltan  problem  aa  a  uni- 
tary problem  ani  ask  in  what  ways  a  serv- 
iceable community  can  be  buUt.  Just  to  com- 
plete the  descrtpUon,  I  would  think  that  the 
city  of  Milwaukee  could  do  a  little  better 
on  reviewing  son^e  of  its  zoning  ordinances 
and  seeing  if  It  can't  cough  up,  all  on  Its 
own.  with  a  llttla  more  land,  particularly  In 
portions  thereof  ^nd  not  represented  by  your 
presiding  officer. 

However,   havliig  said   all  this,  there  are 
these    hopeful    Iktle    breakthroughs.    Larry 
Katz,  in  my  Judgiient,  is  not  talking  through 
says  that  l-'e  Is  pleased  by 


to  provide  land 
people  can  build 
the  suburbs  for 
beginning,   with 
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what's  happening  In  several  areas  on  the 
outer  city  and  the  Inner  city  too.  The  pres- 
ence here  of  two  very  energetic  smd  public- 
spirited  representatives  of  the  State  shows 
that  maybe  this  message  that  we're  wrapping 
up  here  may  go  back  to  those  who  can  do 
something  about  It  at  the  State  level,  despite 
the  recalcitrance  of  the  present  Legislature. 

AUDCBNCE  TESTIMONY  ON  HOCSINO  AND  RZLO- 
CATION,  MK8.  DAVm  BnXS  REPKE8ENTIN0 
MRS.  THOMAS  KOLATER,  PRESn>ENT  Of  THE 
MILWAUKEE    LEAGUE    OF    WOMEN    VOTEKS 

In  a  study  of  the -problems  of  relocation 
In  1966  the  Milwaukee  League  of  Women 
Voters  found  that  compensation  in  Milwau- 
kee varies  depending  upon  the  program  for 
which  the  disclocation  takes  place  and  the 
very  nature  of  the  problem  and  the  people 
Involved  results  in  considerable  hardship  for 
those  losing  their  shelter  and/or  livelihood. 

This  study  followed  by  concensus  from 
the  members  lead  to  our  present  support 
position:  We  support  measures  to  establish 
equitable  compensation  and  adequate  relo- 
cation services  for  businesses  and  residents 
displaced  by  Milwaukee's  public  purpose 
programs.  We  also  support  a  practical  well 
planned  program  of  urban  renewal  for  Mil- 
waukee with  emphasis  on  adequate  financ- 
ing and  expediting  administration. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  (a)  coordina- 
tion of  the  social  services  now  available  to 
relocatees;  (b)  responsibility  by  the  City  for 
administration  of  all  relocation  workloads 
being  center  in  the  city's  central  planning 
agency  (the  Dept.  of  City  Development); 
and  (c)  availability  of  adequate  alternaUve 
location  housing  before  acquisition  and  dem- 
olition begins  for  any  new  programs. 

CoNsxTMEB   Problems,   August   15 

PANEL    WITNESSBS 

Mrs.  Adrlenne  Davis,  Chairman,  Wisconsin 
Consumer  League. 

Attorney  Thomas  Jacobson,  Consumer 
Specialist. 

Philip  O.  Rozga,  Manager,  Financial  and 
Solicitations  Division,  Milwaukee  Better 
Business  Bureau. 

Attorney  James  Hemmer.  Consumer  Spe- 
cialist. 

John  Jackson,  State  of  Wisconsin.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Consumer  Division, 

Attorney  Floyd  Harris,  Consumer  Special- 
ist. 

Father  John  Maurice,  Director,  Spanish 
Center  of  Milwaukee. 

Mrs.  Davts .  First.  Id  like  to  say  that  I  feel 
that  consumer  problems  are  equally  Im- 
portant as  all  of  our  other  urban  problems, 
housing,  unemployment,  etc.;  and  I  say  this 
because  It  has  Just  been  very  recent  that 
this  fact  has  been  recognized.  The  Kerner's 
Report  by  the  Governor's  Commission  played 
a  significant  role  In  bringing  this  factor  to 
the  public's  attention;  that  consumer  fraud 
and  exploitation  were  among  the  major 
causes  of  riots  In  our  cities.  It  reflected  the 
kind  of  marketing  system  confronting  low-in- 
come consumers,  shoddy  merchandise,  high 
cost  credit,  over-priced  merchandise  and 
many  merchants  that  exploit  their  ignorance 
and  their  poverty.  In  general,  these  are  Just  a 
few  of  the  abuses  and  inequities  that  exist  in 
our  society  .  .  .  there  are  many  more.  As  we 
all  know  many  of  these  abuses  are  also  used 
to  exploit  the  more  affluent  consumers.  How- 
ever, studies  have  shown  that  the  ugliest 
manifestations  of  these  abuses  have  been 
found  In  poverty-stricken  areas.  Therefore, 
I  feel  that  special  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  consumer  problems  of  the  poor. 

There  must  be  more  consumer  education 
programs.  The  schools.  I  believe,  need  to  be- 
come more  active  In  this  role  ...  in  addition 
to  government  and  community  agencies. 
There  are  many  families  who  lose  their  jobs 
because  of  garnishments.  Overextension  of 
credit  leads  to  such  economic  reversals  such 
as  lawsuits  and  repossessions  and  financial 
stress — In  general  affects  the  family  stability, 
school  attendance  and  employablllty.  What  I 


am  trying  to  illustrate  here  Is  that  while 
many  agencies  are  attempting  to  raise  the 
family  Income  and  retrain  persons  so  they 
can  Improve  themselves  much  of  this  Is  be- 
ing diverted  by  excessive  finance  charges 
repossessions  and  garnishments.  Consumer 
programs  can  assist  In  alleviating  these  situ- 
ations. This  will  not  be  the  panacea  for  all 
of  our  urban  ills;  however,  when  consumer 
education  Is  coordinated  with,  and  becomes 
a  part  of  a  concert  of  effort,  it  can  greatly 
help  families  headed  for  but  not  yet  m- 
volved  in  these  situations. 

In  addition  to  consumer  education  more 
and  more  effective  legislation  is  needed  I 
think  It  !s  a  known  fact  that  much  of  the 
deception  and  fraud  that  exists  would  not 
exist  If  the  unscrupulous  merchants  were 
not  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  could  collect 
their  debts  through  legal  channels.  There- 
fore, It  Is  Important  to  outlaw  harsh  collec- 
tion practices.  For  example  .  .  .  the  holder  in 
due  course — a  procedure  that  allows  a  fi- 
nance  company  or  some  lending  institutions 
to  purchase  installment  notes  from  a  retailer 
without  any  responsibility  to  the  consumer. 
In  situations  such  as  this  the  consumer  has 
no  recourse.  If  a  finance  company  purchases 
a  contract  he  should  have  some  responsibil- 
ity in  seeing  to  it  that  the  goods  or  services 
are  properly  furnished 

The  use  of  deficiency  Judgments,  which 
allows  a  retailer  to  repossess  and  also  col- 
lect for  his  merchandise  should  also  be  out- 
lawed. In  a  situation  such  as  this,  often  the 
same  items,  automobiles  especially,  are  often 
sold  two  or  three  times.  I  feel  that  this  tvpe 
of  extortion  is  very  detrimental  to  the  con- 
sumer and  should  be  eliminated.  A  law  sim- 
ilar to  that  in  California,  which  allows  a 
creditor  either  to  repossess  or  sue  for  the  bal- 
ance of  his  bill,  should  be  enacted  in  Wis- 
consin. Judges  and  persons  in  authority  In 
the  legal  area  must  begin  to  scrutinize  cases 
carefully  and  as  Judge  Walsteadt  stated  "no 
longer  allow  the  courts  to  act  as  collecting 
agencies  for  many  of  our  unscrupulous  re- 
tailers." 

I  feel  that  If  the  spiral  of  poverty  is  to  be 
broken  consumer  problems  are  going  to  have 
to  be  studied  and  analyzed  and  more  con- 
sumer oriented  programs  will  have  to  be 
developed  In  order  to  make  better  use  of  the 
dollars  currently  available  to  low-income 
families.  Not  only  is  it  going  to  be  Important 
to  give  equal  employment  opportunities  to 
the  black  man  and  other  minority  groups 
but  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  guarantee 
him  that  his  earnings  are  not  stolen  from 
him  through  the  business  practices  of  un- 
ethical merchants  and  outmoded  laws. 

Mr.  Jacobson.  In  Wisconsin  I  would  say. 
based  on  the  experience  that  I've  had  In  the 
Attorney  General's  office  as  a  Special  Assis- 
tant for  Consumer  Affairs  and  working  in  a 
law  practice  that  largely  draws  from  the 
working  clientele  of  this  community,  the 
state  of  the  consumer  in  Wisconsin  is  very 
bad.  We  have  to  start  out  with  the  question 
In  Wisconsin  of  where  does  the  consumer  go 
to  have  his  problems  taken  care  of? 

The  first  problem  that  we  have  is  that  the 
department  which  regulates  consumer  pro- 
tection at  the  State  level,  is  a  department 
which  Just  doesn't  sound  like  the  place 
consumers  would  go.  It's  called  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  I  think  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  department  which  Is  called 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  not  the 
kind  of  thing  that  makes  logical  sense  thjt 
If  you're  a  consumer  and  you've  got  a  con- 
sumer problem  which  deals  with  the  market 
place. 

I  think  we  have  to  start  right  there  to  get 
the  consumer  protection  activities  in  a  logi- 
cal place  at  the  state  level  where  the  person 
that  has  consumer  problems  knows  where 
to  go.  I  take  the  position  It  Is  in  the  A:- 
tomey  General's  office  where  we  ought  to 
have  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  that's  an 
expert  In  consumer  problems  to  be  the  per- 
son who  takes  care  of  the  consumer  at  the 
state  level. 
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Another  comment  I'd  like  to  make  briefly 
„  the  fact  that  our  legal  system  is  topsy- 
turvy in   t*rms  of  priorities  In  this  ent  re 
Area  of  consumer  problems.  You've  got  a  sit- 
uation where  the  law  largely  only  protects 
ihe  creditors'  interests  and  the  debtors    in- 
TvJt^  K^ly   unprotected.   I   think   an 
example  of  that   Is  a  recent  case  '^hlch  I 
WM  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  successful 
Conclusion  to,  at  the  United  States  Supreme 
rourt  level.  That  was  the  Garnishment  case, 
we  bad  such  a  terrible  situation  In  Wlscon- 
sm  that  we  allowed  working  people  to  have 
their  wages   taken   away   from   them   before 
gey  even  had  a  hearing  as  to  whether  they 
owed  the  money  or  not.  There  are  some  laws 
that  are  Just  as  hannful  as  that  kind  of  law^ 
Mr  REUss.  What  was  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  that  garnishment  matter? 

Mr   Jacobson.  The  decision  indicated  that 
vou're  entitled  to  a  hearing,  you're  entitled 
w  have  the  opportunity  to  defend  yourself  as 
to  whether  you  owe  the  money  or  not  before 
vou   can   have  your  wages  taken  away    In 
other  words,  you  have  to  have  a  Judgment  on 
the    principal    action,    that   is,    the    action 
wherein  why  you  owe  the  money.  'Then  you 
sav  if  you  owe  it  or  not,  and  that  has  to  be 
litigated.  After  that's  resolved,  U  In  fact  you 
owe  the  money  and  you  won't  pay  it,  then 
you  can  have  your  wages  taken  to  satisfy  the 
ludgment.  So  that's  garnishment  after  Judg- 
ment as  the  result  of  that  decision.  The  legis- 
lature has  been  inactive  on  that  partlciUar 
reform.  For   10  years  there  were  bills  that 
were  introduced  to  have  that  law  changed 
and  nothing   was  done.  It's  time  that  the 
citizens   and   Wisconsin   began   to   get   con- 
cerned about  these  problems,  to  get  Informed 
about  them,  and  to  begin  lobbying  legisla- 
tors and.  as  the  Congressman  is  doing  here, 
having  citizens'  hearings  so  that  people  can 
become  educated  about  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lems and  what  they  can  do  about  them  In 
society  today. 

Mr  RozGA.  The  business  commvinlty  has 
expressed  Its  vital  interest  in  this  area  by  the 
formation  and  support  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  not  only  in  Milwaukee  but  in  145 
major  marketing  areas  in  the  U.S..  Canada, 
Mexico  Venezuela,  Israel  and  Puerto  Rico. 
While  each  Better  Business  Bureau  is  an 
autonomous  organization,  deriving  Its  finan- 
cial support  from  its  own  local  business  com- 
munity, each  provides  the  same  services  and 
shares  the  same  dedication  to  eliminate  mis- 
representation and  deception  in  the  market 
place  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  consum- 
ing pubUc  and  legitimate  business. 

What  later  became  known  as  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  Greater  Milwaukee  was 
established  as  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  the 
Milwaukee  Advertising  Club  In  1913— one  of 
the  first  of  its  kind  In  America.  VolunturUy 
checking  advertising  and  discussing  ques- 
tionable claims  with  those  who  publish  them, 
demonstrates  an  early  local  interest  in  con- 
sumer problems.  The  present  non-profit  cor- 
porate structure,  as  an  Independent  orga- 
nization, affiliated  with  a  national  nertwork 
of  similar  offices  took  place  in  1939. 

Today  the  Better  Business  Bureau  or 
Greater  Milwaukee  is  a  significant  factor  In 
the  MUwaukee  marketing  area.  It  is  asked  to 
give  information  or  assistance  to  more  than 
500  people  each  working  day. 

The  services  to  the  general  public  are 
provided  without  charge  and  are  made  pos- 
sible by  the  financial  support  we  receive  from 
oveff  1600  local  reputable  businesses.  The 
work  of  the  MUwaukee  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau has  gained  a  reputation  of  Impartiality 
in  the  eyes  of  business,  the  pubUc  and  gov- 
ernment. _^  ..  „  .„♦„ 
The  Better  Business  Btireau  work  falls  into 
three  main  categories.  The  first  is  malnta^- 
ing  truth  and  accuracy  in  advertising.  This 
is  carried  out  by  checking  advertised  offers 
for  accuracy  of  description,  availatoillty  of 
merchandise  or  service,  violations  of  Federal, 
State  laws  and  advertising  standaids. 

When  particular  advertising  problems  arise 
in  an  industry,  the  Bureau  works  with  the 


Indtifltry  to-  draw  up  standards  to  eUmlnate 
the  causes  of  complaint.  Such  local  stand- 
ards are  in  effect  for  the  advertising  of  ap- 
pliances, automobile  transmission  repair, 
fure  home  furnishings,  home  improvements, 
mattresses  and  springs,  musical  instruments, 
magazine  selUng,  sewing  machines,  and  tires. 
These  voluntary  standards  raise  the  quality 
of  advertising  and  selling  in  the  industries 
involved  and  the  bellevaWUty  of  advertising 
generally.  „ 

The  work  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
would  be  much  more  difficult  if  It  were  not 
for  the  excellent  cooperation  we  receive  from 
the  media.  Many  ad*  do  not  appear  in  local 
media  because  the  publishw  or  broadcaster, 
after  checking  with  the  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau does  not  feel  that  carrying  the  offw 
would  be  In  the  best  public  interest.  When 
Bureau  shopping  discloses  that  an  advertUe- 
ment  was  misleading,  local  media  does  not 
accept  the  advertising  until  the  objectionable 
elements  are  eliminated. 

The  second  major  area  of  Bureau  activity 
is  the  handling  of  complaints  where  there 
is  evidence  of  misrepresentation  or  fraud. 
Actual  instances  which  fit  the  classic  defini- 
tion of  fraud  are  rather  rare.  Misrepresenta- 
tion or  misunderstanding  business  transac- 
tions are  much  more  common. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  cannot  handle 
every  Instance  of  customer  dissatisfaction.  In 
some  cases,  the  facts  do  not  warrant  the  ad- 
justment which  is  requested  by  the  com- 
plainant. It  is  our  philosophy  that  when  a 
purchase  Is  made,  the  terms  of  the  bargain 
obligate  both  parties.  If  the  customer  does 
not  get  what  he  paid  for  he  has  a  legitimate 
complaint. 

We  realize  that  there  are  generally  two 
sides  to  a  story,  so,  to  get  all  the  facts  we  ask 
the  complainant  to  give  us  a  brief  written 
outline  of  the  problem.  A  copy  of  the  com- 
plaint is  sent  to  the  company  with  a  request 
for  an  explanation. 

When  the  complaint  is  reasonable  and  the 
company  Is  reputable,  the  area  of  disagree- 
ment Is  easUy  removed.  Some  companies  make 
adjustments  because  they  know  that  the  way 
they  handle  the  problem  will  be  made  a  mat- 
ter of  record  In  our  fUes  and  reported  to 
those  who  inquire  about  the  firm's  reputa- 
tion   Unfortunately  there  are  some  compa- 
nies who  choose  to  ignore  the  Better  Busi- 
ness  Bureau,   accepted   business   principles, 
and  pubUc  responsibility.  This  attitude   is 
noted  in  Bureau  flies  to  warn  others  of  pos- 
sible problems  In  dealing  with  the  firm.  If  the 
complaints  involve  violation  of  governmen- 
tal  regulations   the   proper    authorities    are 
notified.  We  work  in  close  cooperation  with 
various  regulatory  agencies.  Within  the  last 
month  we  have  had  contact  with  the  Mil- 
waukee and  suburban  poUce  departments, 
the  Milwaukee  County  DUtrict  Attorney,  the 
Wisconsin   Department   of   Agriculture,    the 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Justice,  the  Wis- 
consin  Real   Estate   Examining   Board,   the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department. 

The  third  function,  and  perhaps  the  most 
relevant  to  this  hearing.  Is  the  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau's  providing  of  factual  informa- 
tion on  a  firm's  reputation.  Last  year,  oiir 
office  had  more  than  100,000  contacts  with 
the  general  pubUc.  Less  than  10%  of  these 
were  complaints,  the  balance  were  requests 
for  reports  on  companies,  offers,  or  solicita- 
tions. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  does  not  rec- 
ommend or  endorse  any  firm  or  organization. 
We  provide  factual  information  which  the 
InquUer  can  use  to  help  make  InteUlgent 
purchasing  decisions.  .,   ,„   „ 

The  type  of  information  contained  in  a 
Bureau  report  generaUy  Includes:  tlie  date 
the  company  was  fotmded,  the  name  of  the 
principal,  the  exact  nature  of  the  business, 
whether  we  have  had  complaints  and  whether 
they  were  adjusted.  If  the  complaints  are  of 
a  serious  nature  more  detaU  concerning  the 
problems  are  given.  We  frequentiy  also  pro- 
vide general  information  regarding  an  Indus- 


try  or   offer   when   previous   expertenca   In- 
dicates the  need. 

Using  this  information  saves  Milwaukee 
consumers  mUUons  of  dollars  and  annuaUy 
directs  the  money  into  legitimate  business 
channels. 

As  an  adjunct  to  informing  the  pubUc  on 
specific  companies  It  Is  our  responsibility  to 
help  educate  the  pubUc  on  sound  customer 
practices.  This  program  Is  implemented 
through  consumer  education  pamphlets, 
posters  for  employers  bulletin  boards,  talks 
to  groups  ranging  from  high  school  students 
to  senior  citizens,  and  warnings  which  ap- 
pear in  various  media. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau of  Greater  Milwaukee  and  of  our  asso- 
ciation, based  on  milUons  of  contacts  with 
the  consuming  public,  that  the  most  effec- 
tive form  of  consumer  protection  Is  actually 
consumer  education.  There  appears  to  be  no 
end  to  the  laws  which  have  been  proposed  In 
the  name  of  consumer  protection.  However, 
there  is  also  no  end  to  the  number  of  ways 
an  uninformed  consumer  can  waste  his 
money  on  unwise  expenditures.  Only  a  wise 
consumer  can  make  the  proper  decision  In 
choosing  among  the  countless  alternatives 
for  his  limited  funds. 

John  F  Kennedy,  our  late  President,  said 
this  about  the  BBB:  By  serving  the  pubUc 
as  a  clearlnghotise  of  factual  information 
about  business  practices  affecting  the  con- 
sumer, the  Better  Business  Bureaus  through- 
out the  country  effectively  express  the  busi- 
ness community's  sense  of  responsibility  for 
high  ethical  standards  and  integrity  in  trade 
practices  and  business-consumer  relations. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  in  the  past  is  only 
a  foundation  for  the  work  of  the  future. 

Mr  Hemmis.  There  has  been  talk  about 
too  much  credit  and  too  Uttle  talk,  I  think, 
about  too  Uttle  responsibUlty  In  the  buyer. 
Instead  of  using  the  word  responsibility, 
those  who  have  criticized  this  extension  of 
credit  heretofore  have  used  naivete  on  the 
part  of  the  buyer,  and  lack  of  education  on 
the  part  of  the  buyer  as  a  rationale.  Young 
though  I  may  be,  I  stUl  feel  the  best  school 
Is  the  one  bom  of  experience. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  train  our 
young  people  In  this  matter  of  credit  In  our 
schools.  Most  of  them  wUl  do  as  they  do, 
unfortunately,  in  most  other  things.  Theyll 
memorize  for  the  test  and  then  forget  the 
next  day  exactly  what  they  did  learn,  if  any- 
thing. I  feel  that  experience  is  a  most  Im- 
portant thing  in  the  matter  of  learning  how 
to  use  credit.  Uke  It  or  not,  I  feel  that  part 
of  the  learning  process  In  this  business  of 
wise  use  of  credit  Is  that  the  buyer  buy  too 
much,  in  other  words  that  he  not  meet  his 
responsibility  to  himself.  prlmarUy  to  his 
famUy. 

I  spoke  of  this  last  night  and  I  said: 
"Which  is  it?  Too  much  credit  being  issued 
by  the  seller  or  too  Uttle  responslblUty  on 
the  part  of  the  buyer?"  My  wife's  comment, 
and  rightly  so,  was:  "I  think  It's  a  Uttle  bit 
of  each." 

But  weTe  living  In  an  age  when  we  mm 
euphemisms,  pretty  words  to  say  other  things. 
Now  what  do  we  mean  when  we  talk  about 
consumers? 

We're  not  reaUy  talking  about  consumers, 
we're  talking  about  people.  And  when  we 
talk  about  people,  we're  talking  about  these 
people  m  their  ability  to  control  their  own 
actions.  It's  their  personal  responsibUlty  to 
themselves,  to  their  families,  to  the  citizens 
that  they  abide  with,  to  control  their  actions 
so  as  to  conform  to  the  standards.  We're  also 
talking  here,  interestingly  enough,  but  I 
must  say  this,  about  a  third  party  force  here, 
a  committee  force,  either  on  the  federal  level 
or  as  Mr.  Thomas  Jacobson  Just  referred,  on 
the  state  level  perhaps  through  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  or  preferably  through  an- 
other more  aptiy  named  agency.  It  Is  force 
which  Is  being  imposed  upon  this  whole  Wt 
of  conduct,  and  I  submit  that  we're  either 
going  to  end  up  with  people  who  abide  by 
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rules  which  are  superlmpoeed  on  them,  or  m 
I  would  prefei-  it.  If  possible,  would  abide  the 
common  sen^  dictates  of  their  own  experi- 
ences with  their  own  families. 

There's  a  cliche  going  about  which  has  to 
be  knocked  (^own.  and  that  Is  simply  this 
business  of  afn  overextension  of  credit.  An 
overextension!  of  credit  as  it's  used  demands 
one  of  two  tljtlngs,  one  of  two  extremes,  or 
maybe  my  wljfe  would  have  me  put  this  In 
the  middle  agkln. 

It  seems  to)  me  that  It  demands  absolute 
Innocence  on  the  p>art  of  the  consumer  when 
he  makes  the  purchases,  or  absolute  stupid- 
ity In  not  being  able  to  understand  what  he 
Is  doing  to  hknself,  his  family,  and,  by  the 
way,  his  comn^unlty.  If  we  can't  expect  Intel- 
ligent bujrtngi  of  our  citizenry,  how  in  the 
name  of  heavin  can  we  expect  an  Intelligent 
vote?  And  I  really  feel  that  Involved  In  this 
discussion  Innocently  enough,  certainly  not 
deliberately,  iq  the  suggestion  that  the  aver- 
age John  Q.  ^imerlcan  doesn't  know  how  to 
buy.  I  don't  a^ee  with  this.  I  think  be  does. 
I  would  subnijt  that  those  people  who  buy 
In  an  unintelligent  way  must  reckon  with 
the  consequences. 

I  would  agrte  that  If  those  consequences 
are  harsh  and  cruel,  as  a  legal  matter  before 
the  court,  thatJ  these  things  ought  to  be  tem- 
pered, obvlouay.  But  the  consequences  of 
naivete,  that  might  not  even  smack  of  Inno- 
cence,'but  of  [deliberate  overbuying,  exists 
as  much  as  de^berate  overselling. 

Mr.  Rxuss.  II  would  give  you  one  tentative 
answer,  Mr.  Hammer,  to  the  question  you 
p>osed  of  how  jou  expect  voters  to  vote  In- 
telligently In  ajdemocracy  and  yet  how  some 
people  think  bjuyers.  consumers,  need  some 
help.  The  media,  the  newspapers  and  the 
television,  do  a  a  excellent  Job  of  zeroing  In 
on  politicians,  frhe  voters  really  know  quite 
a  bit  about  us.  Dn  the  the  other  hand,  when 
It  comes  to  coinmodltles  and  selling  prac- 
tices, very  Uttlq  Interest,  very  little  Informa- 
tion seems  to  ike  to  be  given  to  the  public. 
Therefore.  If  w*  and  the  public  are  put  In 
complete  possession  of  the  Impartial  facts  by 
the  newspapers  and  TV  and  radio,  maybe  we 
wouldn't  need  t«  be  concerned  about  the  con- 
sumer problem.. I  don't  think,  however,  that 
we've  reached   that  millenlum   yet. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  feel  that  education  Is  a 
very,  very  important  part  that  needs  to  be 
played  In  consumer  affairs.  As  I  said,  educa- 
tion should  start  on  consumer  affairs  In 
Junior  high  school.  If  you  start  teaching 
how  to  save  and  buy,  how 

.-    money,  by  the  time  they 

get  out  of  Junlo*  high  school  and  out  of  high 
school,  then  yau  have  a  very  responsible 
young  Individual. 

I  find  that  mist  of  the  people  get  caught 
up  In  a  bind  flninclally  due  to  the  fact  that 
they've  done  qul|te  a  little  buying  simply  be- 
cause they  dld^t  know  how  to  purchase 
their  merchandlie.  Most  of  the  problems  that 
the  consumer  confronts  are  really  too  small 
to  take  to  court  land  he  cannot  really  afford 
to  go  to  court  wl^h  these  problems. 

We  don't  In  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  try 
to  play  the  parti  of  lawyers.  When  we  have 
a  case,  we  usualur  try  to  do  a  mediation  Job. 
If  we  find  that  rchere  was  a  case  of  fraud, 
then  we  use  ourj  legal  battery  to  counteract 
this  sort  of  thlni  If  you  don't  deal  with  the 
consumer  when  ae  has  his  problem,  he's  not 
going  to  pursud  it  any  further.  I  would 
think,  too,  that  most  of  the  people,  mer- 
chants and  consttmers,  are  not  really  trying 
to  beat  anybodi.  You  have  people,  mer- 
chants, who  real]*  want  to  be  gyp  merchants 
travelling  from  obe  state  to  another.  They'll 
move  out  of  Wisconsin  and  move  over  to  an- 
ther state.  Peopl4  in  Wisconsin  say  "that's 
not  my  problem  j  But  what  happened  to  the 
other  fellow  In  the  other  state  who  runs  to 
Wisconsin?  This  knakes  It  their  problem. 

I  think  that  Jwe're  talking  here  today 
about  what  the  federal  government  can  do 
for  consumer  coniplalntc  or  consumer  prob- 
lems. If  this  Is  tqe  case,  I  think  the  federal 


government  should  come  up  with  some  fed- 
eral laws  that  are  meaningful,  that  have 
enough  teeth,  to  say  that  It  wiu'do  a  Job  for 
the  consumer.  Seemingly,  each  state  has  Its 
own  set  of  statutes  that  have  to  deal  with 
merchants. 

I  further  emphasize  that  you  do  have 
some  honest  merchants  that  are  not  trying 
to  beat  these  people.  They  are  not  going  ^o 
leave  one  state  to  the  other.  But  your  gyp 
merchants  are  running  all  over  the  country 
And  we  are  going  to  get  our  share  of  them. 
This  means  that  we  wlU  have  to  deal  with 
them. 

The  quesUon  Is:  "What  Is  an  Intelligent 
consumer?  What  Is  a  wise   consumer?" 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  wise  consumer  Is 
one  that  can  exercise  good  sound  Judgment, 
common  sense.  Now  where  do  you  acquire 
good  Judgment  and  common  sense?  I  spent 
7  years  in  college  and  I  never  saw  them 
teaching  it.  I  think  I  saw  very  few  people 
who  didn't  have  it,  acquired  It  merely 
through  the  process  of  education.  I  don't 
think  you  can  legislate  It.  I  don't  think  you 
can  teach  common  sense. 

Congressman,  you  said  that  the  newspapers 
don't  devote  enough  lineage  In  their  papers 
to  consumer  problems,  and  perhaps  you  are 
right. 

I  thing  we  can  make  an  analogy  with 
a  pigeon  drop.  Etoes  a  month  go  by  that  you 
don't  pick  up  a  newspaper  and  read  at  least 
one  case  of  a  pigeon  drop?  This  type  of  situa- 
tion gets  a  lot  of  publicity  U  the  cycle  con- 
tinues. Why?  Because  people  are  gulUble. 

A  wise  consumer  knows  he  doesn't  get 
anything  for  nothing.  He's  lucky  if  he  gets 
what  he  pays  for.  He's  not  getting  more  than 
that  and  he  may  get  less. 

As  a  practicing  Attorney  I  represent  both 
creditors  and  consumer,  but  basically  I  re- 
present creditors.  Obviously,  over  a  niunber 
of  years,  I  have  been  Involved  in  situations 
that  have  resulted  In  misunderstandings  be- 
tween the  users  of  credit  and  the  dispensers 
of  credit.  Sometimes  this  misunderstanding 
has  given  rise  to  stress  between  these  two 
groups. 

Generally  speaking,  I  feel  these  two  groups 
seldom  come  together  as  equals.  Most  often 
the  seller  of  merchandise  or  the  grantor  of 
credit  Is  more  sophisticated  in  the  ways  of 
credit  transactions. 

But  from  my  viewpoint,  this  apparent  dis- 
parity is  really  the  seller's  edge  to  protect 
himself  against  the  one  unknown  factor  that 
exists  in  every  credit  extension  which  is 
whether  the  buyer  really  Intends  to  honor 
his  contract?  Does  he  Intend  to  pay?  The 
only  one  who  knows  this  Is  the  consumer. 

In  very  recent  months  federal  and  state 
legislation  has  been  enacted  and  more  soon 
probably  will  be  enacted  to  correct  certain 
supposed  evils  in  current  credit  practices. 
Some  of  this  legislation  seems  to  have  ori- 
ginated from  those  who  rightly  or  wrongly 
seek  to  protect  those  people  who  are  believed 
unable  to  protect  themselves. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  Is  Inherently 
wrong  but  I  do  maintain  that  in  attempting 
to  attack  certain  abuses  of  credit  that  have 
been  committed  by  an  extremely  small  nujn- 
ber  of  merchants  and  loan  companies,  laws 
that  have  served  good  and  salutory  purposes 
over  many  generations  have  suddenly  been 
denied  the  responsible  merchants  without 
any  corresponding  new  relief  given  to  them. 
In  other  words,  you've  got  to  correct  the 
abuses  committed  by  a  very  few.  Effective 
collection  remedies  that  were  available  to 
all  creditors  have  been  taken  away  with 
nothing  to  replace  them. 

I  suggest  that  if  legislators  want  to  rid 
the  credit  world  of  certain  credit  abuses  and 
practices,  then  the  federal  approach  In  ac- 
complishing such  an  aim  would  be  to  legis- 
late against  these  practices,  not  to  deny  all 
classes  of  creditors  their  effective  collection 
remedies. 

Rev.  Mauhice.  The  problem  of  the  gyp 
merchant  easy  finance  and  high  pressure  door 
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to  door  salesman  ha^e  long  been  document«<i 
In  thU  state.  It  Is  oi>vlous  that  even  present 
legislation  Is  not  idequate  to  protect  fh. 
consumer.  * 

However  I  would  like  to  speak  to  another 
aspect  of  the  problem.  The  lack  of  alterna 
tlves.  People  who  have  been  taken  advantaee 
of  for  a  long  time  may  weU  know  the  mer 
chant  or  finance  company  is  giving  them  a 
bad  deal— but  where  else  can  they  go?  Who 
will  extend  credit?  There  Is  no  bank  In  the 
neighborhood,  the  supermarkets  are  fast  dls 
appearing,  the  "reputable"  stores  no  loneer 
exist  in  the  inner  city. 

It  Is  easier  to  buy  new  merchandise  on 
easy  credit  than  to  buy  serviceable  items  at 
the  Good  Will  or  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Stores 
You  do  business  with  the  merchant  who 
welcomes  you— even  If  you  suspect  he  mav 
be  gouging  you.  ' 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  real  an- 
swers Is  self  run  cooperatives  and  expansion 
of  Credit  Unions  to  offer  a  real  alternative 
You  can't  do  It  through  consiimer  education 
alone.  Why  tell  a  person  the  risks  of  high 
cost  credit  etc..  If  you  don't  offer  him  a  place 
where  he  can  do  business. 

What  Is  needed  are  federal  guarantees  or 
direct  funds  to  back  up  high  risk  loans  made 
by  community  Credit  Unions. 

Second — a  real  thrust  must  be  made  to 
offer  subsidies  and  expertise  for  the  estab- 
llshment  of  neighborhood  consumer  coopera- 
tives. Consimier  cooperatives  In  food,  drugs 
and  appliances  could  easily  be  established  II 
organizers  were  trained  to  do  the  Initial  or- 
ganizing. Funds  would  be  needed  to  help 
with   Initial   capitalization. 

These  alternatives  do  work.  El  Centre  Cred- 
it Union  and  the  North  Side  Community 
Credit  Union  are  proof  positive.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  Thrift  Coop  on  Milwaukee's 
south  side,  the  first  "direct  charge  consumer 
grocery  coop  In  the  U.S.  Is  another  positive 
proof  that  there  are  alternatives  to  the  gyp 
merchant. 

Coops  and  Credit  Unions  have  one  over- 
whelming advantage,  they  keep  and  develop 
economic  power  within  the  c<Mnmunlty  of  the 
people  they  serve.  They  become  the  practical 
training  groimd  for  economic  responsibility 
and  they  directly  involve  the  poor  in  plan- 
ing for  their  own  future. 

AUDIENCE  TESTIMONY   ON  CONSUMER  PROBLEMS 

Mrs.  WnxiAM  S.  Meter.  Mr.  Congressman, 
I  have  had  the  experience  of  going  Into  a  food 
store,  and  I  found  that  there  was  frozen 
meat,  particularly  pork  chops,  in  with  the 
fish.  How  long  these  chops  are  frozen  I  don't 
know.  I  was  afraid  to  take  them  home. 

Also  I  have  taken  lunch  meat  that  looks 
fresh,  got  it  home,  put  It  In  the  refrigerator 
soon  as  I  get  In.  and  couple  days  later  I  take 
It  out  and  can't  eat  it  because  of  how  long 
its  been  around. 

So  I  think  if  you  package  meat  and  put  a 
stamp  on  which  tells  the  price,  poundage 
and  date,  I  think  they  would  help  a  lot  of  us 
pick  out  foods  that  are  right  for  our  family. 
Mr.  Jackson.  I  am  in  perfect  agreement 
with  the  young  lady.  I  think  that  meat 
should  be  dated.  All  perishables  should  be 
dated  so  that  the  customer  can  realize  what's 
going  on.  Stores  do  in  fact  date  many  things. 
but  most  mainly  people  don't  know  what  the 
code  date  really  means. 

Mrs.  Flora  Seefeldt.  Mr.  Congressman.  I 
guess  my  whole  thing  was  when  you  were 
talking  about  how  garnishment  law  works. 
I  know  five  people  who  were  garnlsheed  for 
things  that  weren't  fair.  One  Christmas  ago 
a  family  didn't  get  a  check  because  the 
father  was  garnlsheed.  Later  they  found  out 
that  he  wasn't  the  guy  that  was  supposed  to 
be  garnlsheed.  He  can  sue  but  he  has  to  pay 
the  attorney  and  has  to  go  through  all  those 
different  things,  and  it  didn't  serve  any  pur- 
pose to  go  through  all  those  channels.  Still, 
his  family  has  suffered  because  there  Is  a  law 
that  says  that  they  can  garnishee  somebody 
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by  that  name  without  even  knowing  who  the 

''*I  think  that's  one  reason  why  It  would  be 
zood  to  have  It  so  that  people  cannot  Just 
be  earnisheed  without  knowing  who  la  who 
or  whether  I  am  really  guilty  of  the  crime 
they  are  accusing  me  of. 

Mrs  Maurice  Lernxr.  Mr.  Congressman, 
I  happen  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be  in 
the  back  of  meat  department  of  the  A&P, 
and  It  was  interesting  to  me  that  they  had 
(treat  big  blocks  of  frozen  meats  that  came 
in  and  these  great  big  blocks  of  frozen  meat 
were  run  through  the  grinder.  ThU  Is  their 
ground  beef.  Now  I  was  always  under  the 
unpresslon  that  you  couldn't  refreeze  meat. 

Mr  Jackson.  Was  It  labeled  ground  beef 
or  did  you  have  any  suspicion  that  it  was 
not  beef?  ^  .^ 

Mrs  LERNER.  I  take  It  for  granted  it  was 
beef  It  still  shouldn't  be  frozen,  it  seems 
to  me  and  sold  as  ground  t>eef.  From  now 
on  I  do  not  buy  ground  beef  in  any  chain 

store . 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  state  tells  you  you  can 
have  25%  fat  In  ground  beef. 

Mrs.  LERNER.  25%  fat? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes. 

Mrs.  LERNER.  Wow. 

Taxm  and  Tax  Reform,  August   15 
panel  witnesses 

Professor  Richard  Trestrall,  Marquette 
University  ^        _^ 

Joseph  Petska,  Milwaukee  County  Property 
Owners  Association 

Richard  Olaman,  Fiscal  Ualson  Depart- 
ment, City  of  MUwaukee 

Donald  Buzar,  First  Wisconsin  Trust  Com- 
pany 


James  Behllng,  President,  Milwaukee  Citi- 
zens for  Tax  Reform 

Dr.  Arthur  Becker,  Professor  of  Economics. 
University  of  Wisconsin— Milwaukee 

Professor  Trestrail.  We  are  now  In  one  of 
those  infrequent  periods  in  our  history  in 
which  a  reasonably  wide-ranging  revision  of 
the  federal  income  tax  code  Is  politically 
feasible.  'When  the  new  code  emerges  from 
the  Congressional  batUefleld,  we  will  likely 
find  that  at  least  some  modest  tax  reductions 
have  been  programmeo  for  low  and  middle 
income  taxpayers,  some  tax  avoidance  ave- 
nues eliminated  or  reduced  in  scope— and 
quite  possibly  some  new  tax  avoidance  ave- 
nues created. 

Hopefully,  the  new  code  may  on  balance 
prove  to  be  a  significant  improvement.  It 
should  better  satisfy  the  sense  of  equity  of 
most  of  the  public,  at  least  temporarily,  and 
may  also  promote  more  efficient  use  of  re- 
sources In  the  private  sector.  But  the  tax  re- 
form movement  Is  primarUy  a  political  strug- 
gle to  reapportion  an  overall  tax  burden 
which  most  of  the  public  regards  as  excessive. 
Tax  reform  measures  designed  to  both  re- 
duce taxes  and  also  reduce  the  need  for  pub- 
lic expenditures  would  clearly  be  superior  to 
most  of  the  reform  measures  currently  being 

proposed. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  tax  reform  measure 
which  wotUd  be  close  to  ideal  would  be  one 
which  would  simultaneously  encourage  a  so- 
cially desirable  investment  activity,  reduce 
the  need  for  public  expenditures,  and  allow 
citizens  to  reduce  their  own  tax  bill  by  act- 
ing In  a  way  which  would  also  reduce  their 
neighbor's  tax  bill.  If  such  a  measure  would 
also  tend  to  reduce  the  pressures  for  addi- 
tional federal  tax  revenues  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue  sharing  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. It  would  be  even  more  desirable. 

I  propose  that  the  Congress  serlouslv  con- 
sider a  tax  reform  concept  which  would  not 
only  have  the  foregoing  virtues,  but  would 
also  serve  to  widen  freedom  of  opportunity 
for  our  younger  citizens,  and  to  improve  the 
overall  quality  of  education  In  the  United 
States.  The  concept  concerned  is  an  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  limited  to  Investments  In 
human  capital.  The  specific  concept  Is  an 
Investment  tax  credit  for  tuition  payments 
made  to  accredited  private  schools  for  edu- 


cation and  training  courses  which  are  also 
offered  in  publicly  supported  schools  at  tax- 
payer expense.  I  do  not  propose  any  spedflo 
level  of  credit  nor  any  specific  limitation  on 
amount,  but  only  that  the  Congress  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  concept. 

Mr.  Petska.  1  should  like  to  confine  myself 
to  the  discussion  of  reforms  in  local  taxes 
only,  since  that  Is  the  field  In  which  we  are 
working. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  reform  on  the 
state  and  national  level  are  also  very  much 
needed. 

If  the  tax  on  any  level  is  Inequltoble,  It  is 
at  fault  and  due  for  a  change. 

I  have  been  called  a  liberal  and  also  a 
conservative  at  the  same  time.  Actually,  I 
am  Just  that. 

There  are  times,  when  we  must  be  liberal 
and  at  times  conservative,  although  the 
meaning  of  these  words  Is  quite  vague. 

When  we  are  liberal,  we  should  also  be  lib- 
eral with  our  own  money  and  not  only  with 
the  other  fellow's  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  are  conserva- 
tive, we  should  also  be  conservative  with  the 
other  fellow's  and  not  only  our  own. 

Some  of  our  local  officials  are  very  anxious 
for  tax  reforms  on  the  local  level  and  we  are 
quite  happy  over  that.  However,  they  are 
accused  of  making  hay  for  themselves.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  Is,  that  those  who  are 
dragging  their  feet  have  for  the  past  many 
years  been  making  hay  at  the  property  own- 
ers' expense,  and  did  nothing  for  the  prop- 
erty owners,  and  wish  to  continue  doing  Just 
that  while  the  sun  shines  on  their  form  of 
unfair  and  oppressive  tax  structure. 

The  policies  of  the  Milwaukee  County 
Property  Owners'  Association  are : 

1.  Economy  in  Government 

2.  A  better  tax  structiu-e.  (Do  away  with 
the  single  tax  plan . ) 

These  two  policies  have  served  as  the  ground 
work  in  our  association  for  the  past  twelve 

years. 

Generally  speaking,  we  have  made  gains  in 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  a  need  for  a 
better  tax  plan. 

In  the  matter  of  holding  down  the  prop- 
erty tax,  we  have  also  been  effective  to  some 
degree  by  applying  the  brakes. 

Our  tax  plan  has  taken  on  a  national  trend. 
170  cities  in  the  country  have  since  1960 
moved  into  the  non-property  tax  for  local 
government. 

Mr  Glaman.  I  consider  the  topic  of  taxes 
and  tax  reform  to  be  the  most  single  pressing 
domestic  issue  in  our  country  today.  I  say 
this  because  taxes  represent  resources  and  we 
cannot  solve  any  of  the  problems,  particu- 
larly the  urban  problems  of  this  country 
without  the  resources. 

Certainly  the  question  of  resources  is  far 
and  away  the  most  pressing  problem  lacing 
the   City   of   Milwaukee  government  today. 
Without  resources  we  cannot  eliminate  our 
slums  Without  resources  we  cannot  provide 
the  necessary  housing  to  give  everyone  a  de- 
cent home  in  a  decent  environment.  Without 
resources   we  cannot  improve  the  quality  of 
our  educational  system.  Without  resources 
we  cannot  hire  enough  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel to  make  It  safe  to  walk  the  streets  of 
our  city.  To  put  It  bluntly,  we  cannot  solve 
any  of  our  urban  problems  without  resources. 
Mayor  Maiser  has  been  engaged  In  a  cru- 
sade for  resources  for  several  years  now,  but 
he    has   been   fighting   an   uphill   fight.   His 
demands   for   fiscal   Justice    have   been    fre- 
quently  portrayed   as  an   attack   upon   our 
suburban  neighbors  and  upon  state  govern- 
ment. Yet,  his  fight  has  been  the  same  fight 
that  is  being  conducted  in  almost  every  cen- 
tral city  in  the  country  today.  For  practically 
every  central  city  Is  facing  the  same  problems 
as  Milwaukee.  The  problems  of  the  central 
cities  have  been  aggravated  by  the  flight  of 
the   more   affluent  citizens   to   the   suburbs. 
Under  our  existing  laws,  particularly  those  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  the  central  city  finds 
Itself  at  a  disadvantage  compared  to  its  sur- 
rounding suburbs.  I  am  speaking  particularly 


about  the  shared  tax  system  In  Wisconsin. 
Anyone  who  looks  objectively  at  the  shared 
tax  system  in  Wisconsin  cannot  help  but 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  need  a  re- 
vision of  this  system.  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
Into  the  present  Inequities  in  our  shared  tax 
system  at  great  length.  I  think  most  of  you 
are  familiar  with  these  Inequities;  but  let 
me  cite  Just  a  few. 

Probably  the  most  definitive  study  ever 
done  of  the  Milwaukee  area  Is  contained  In 
a  report  to  the  Advisory  Commission  in  In- 
tergovernmental Relations.  The  report  Is  en- 
titled, "MetropoUtan  Fiscal  Disparities."  The 
section  done  on  the  disparities  in  the  Mil- 
waukee metropolitan  area  was  by  John  Rlew 
of  Pennsylvania  State  University.  I  would  like 
to  quote  a  little  from  Professor  Riew's  re- 
port. "Milwaukee's  revenue  base  Is  deteriorat- 
ing and  the  urban  fringe  exhibits  sharp 
differences  between  the  Industrial  and  the 
high  and  low  income  residential  suburbs. 
Wisconsin  localities  derive  99.9%  of  their  tax 
revenue  from  the  property  tax.  This  tax,  high 
In  cities  and  towns  generally,  rises  abruptly 
inside  the  Milwaukee  borders. 

Wisconsin  is  known  for  sharing  funds  with 
local  governments.  Yet,  this  generosity  Is  up- 
side down  from  the  standpoint  of  equaliza- 
tion. The  rich  Industrial  communities  get 
$314  per  capita,  the  high  Income  suburbs  get 
$161  and  Milwaukee  proper  Is  low  man  with 
$88.  It  would  be  hard  to  devise  a  more  per- 
verse effect  on  local  government  financing 
and  the  direct  result  is  inter-local  balkaniza- 
tion and  ferocious  fiscal  zoning. 

In  another  place.  Professor  Rlew  notes  that 
the   suburbs   spend    considerably    more    per 
capita  on  most  municipal  services,  but  their 
high  per  capita  valuation  and  high  share  of 
state  revenues  together  outweigh  the  differ- 
ences In  expenditures  and  thus  permit  low 
local  tax  rates.  He  particularly  singled  out 
the  City  of  Oak  Creek,  with  Its  exceptionally 
high  state  shared  utility  tax  which  permits 
it  to  finance  all  its  local  services  and  a  large 
part  of  the  county  tax  levy  out  of  Its  cash 
fund.   Oak   Creek   does   not   have  to   levy   a 
property   tax    for    municipal    purposes.    The 
same  report  cited  the  great  disparity  In  state 
school   aids   between   those   received   by   the 
City  of  Milwaukee  and  its  surrounding  sub- 
urbs. Again  I  quote  from  the  same  report. 
Surprisingly,  however,  school  aid  places  the 
central  city  in  the  least  favored  class.  The 
per   pupil   aid   received   by   the   central   city 
was  even  lower  than  the  mean  per  pupil  aid 
for    the    high    Income    residential    suburbs. 
The  disadvantage  of  the  central  city  Is  more 
striking  In  terms  of  per  capita  aid.  The  per 
capita  aid  for  the  central  city  was  barely 
one-fourth  the  amount  received  by  the  low 
income    residential    suburbs    and    approxi- 
mately  one-third   for  the   medium   Income 
residential  Income  suburbs.  Why  Is  it.  one 
may  wonder,  that  the  central  city  with  the 
lowest  per  capita  valuation  fairs  so  poorly  in 
school  aid?" 

One  final  quote  from  the  report  Is,  "Great 
fiscal  disparities  we  have  already  noted  exist 
among  the  municipalities  of  the  Milwaukee 
metropolitan  area.  We  now  observe  that  the 
state's  shared  tax  programs  significantly  ag- 
gravate the  situation." 

The  report  had  some  recommendations  for 
state  action.  They  were:  (1)  Improve  dis- 
tribution of  tax  money  (2)  Use  ability  to 
pay  as  the  criterion  for  education  aid  (3) 
Coordinate  state  aid  l:>  localities,  and  (4) 
Give  more  aid  for  spill-over  functions. 

Under  the  last  one,  the  report  stated,  "The 
central  city  needs  a  fairer  deal  from  the  state 
in  shared  taxes  and  aids.  It  needs  more  active 
state  and  federal  help  with  those  pubUc 
functions  whose  tenefits  spill  over  city 
boundaries  such  as  health  and  welfare,  high- 
way and  education." 

I  could  go  on  at  great  length  to  cite  the 
Inequities  in  the  present  sute  shared  tax 
formula.  However,  I  think  this  final  example 
win  suffice.  The  Wisconsin  Electric  Power 
Company  is  buUdlng  a  nuclear  generating 
plant  in  the  town  of  Two  Creeks  In  Mani- 
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towcx:  Courty.  nUs  generating  plant  will 
coot  In  the!  neighborhood  of  »122  million. 
The  Town  ^f  Two  Creelcs  hae  a  population 
of  about  448  and  Is  moetly  farm  land.  It 
raised  abouf  (65,000  a  year  from  local  prop- 
erty taxee  tcj  pay  for  services  provided  by  the 
town.  Under  the  present  state  shared  utility 
tax  formula,  the  Town  of  Two  Creeks  would 
get  about  t|  million  a  year  In  state  shared 
utility  taxe».  This  amounts  to  more  than 
•4.000  per  pvson.  The  City  of  Milwaukee  gets 
less  than  $4  per  person,  per  year  In  state 
shared  utiliiy  taxes.  What  Is  the  Town  of 
Two  Creeks  kolng  to  do  with  all  this  money? 
Send  out  cnecka  every  year  Instead  of  tax 
bills?  ' 

Now  I  woiild  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
another  rep6rt.  This  report  was  done  by 
Tempo.  Temjx)  U  the  General  Electric  Com- 
panys  Cent^  for  Advanced  Studies  at  Santa 
Barbara.  Callfomla.  Tlie  repwrt  is  entitled. 
"Options  fori  Meeting  the  Revenue  Needs  of 
City  Ooverniiients."  It  was  published  in  Jan- 
uary. 1967  fcf  the  National  League  of  Cities. 
The  report  Stated  that  the  cities  of  this 
country  wer4  facing  a  revenue  gap  of  (262 
billion  In  thfc  next  ten  years.  This  revenue 
gap  is  the  diterence  between  what  city  gov- 
ernments wlj  be  receiving  in  revenue  from 
their  normal  tax  sources  and  what  they  will 
need  to  cont^iue  their  exutlng  level  of  serv- 
ices. 

lA^dlscusaitog  funding  sources,  the  report 
said  tnat  stites  show  increasing  potential 
over  localltiet  while  the  federal  government 
has  the  greatest  potential  for  raising  reve- 
nues equiUbly  and  efflclenUy.  It  says  that 
states  with  tfceir  broader  tax  bases  can  put 
together  morf  acceptable  tax  packages  than 
cities  and  because  their  revenue  needs  are 
rising  less  rapidly  than  those  of  the  cities. 
state  aid  to  cities  could  be  Increased  by  50  "Ti 
in  the  next  delcade. 

The  report'  also  finds  "That  In  practice 
there  has  be*n  little  effort  made  by  states 
to  aid  in  solving  problems  unique  to  urban 
areas." 

The  Tempa  report  also  has  some  com- 
ments about  the  local  property  tax.  The  re- 
port states  that  in  actuality,  there  Is  no  di- 
rect correspondence  between  property  taxes 
paid  and  coram  unity  services  received.  To 
the  extent  th»t  revenues  raised  by  increased 
property  taxes  are  used  to  solve  today's  most 
pressing  problems  renewal  of  slums  and  Im- 
provement of  the  conditions  and  abilities  of 
slum  dwellers,  the  net  effect  would  be  to 
Impel  out-motements  of  middle  and  upper 
income  famlUqs  and  business  enterprizes  and 
In-movements  of  low  income  groups  with 
little  capital  «r  skills  and  a  wide  range  of 
problems. 

The  report  lalso  says  that  assuming  no 
major  Increas*  In  defense  budget  require- 
ments, it  is  feasible  over  the  next  ten  years 
to  Increase  federal  appropriations  to  city 
governments  l»y  $125  bilUon.  This  amount 
would  be  equal  to  40%  of  the  uncommitted 
estimated  Incitmental  federal  tax  revenues 
in  this  period.  IThe  Tempo  report  finds  "That 
federal  ftmdln^  on  this  scale  Is  absolutely 
essential  for  miking  real  as  opposed  to  token 
progress   in   solving   urban    problems." 

The  Tempo  teport  also  has  a  section  on 
administering  federal  aid  to  ciUes.  This  sec- 
tion notes  th4t  tradlUon  In  this  country 
assigns  responaibUity  for  the  government  of 
cities  to  the  states.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  a  portion!  of  this  section. 

"There  are  compelling  reasons  for  not  al- 
lowing the  states  to  administer  or  even  to  de- 
cide how  to  allJDcate  federal  funds  intended 
to  aid  localities,  If  given  power  to  administer 
such  funds  as  they  see  fit,  it  Is  naive  to 
believe  that  tha  states  would  not  divert  some 
of  the  funds  toi  other  vises.  Nor,  is  it  enough 
that  the  statesjbe  given  fxmcUonal  instruc- 
tions In  how  «o  use  these  funds — that  is. 
Instructions  on  how  much  money  is  to  be 
spent  on  commlunlty  health  programs,  edu- 
cation, urban  beauUflcatlon  and  so  on.  but 
left  complete  Ik^edom  in   allocating  funds 
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The  report  says  that  federal  fvmds  could 
be  distributed  by  the  states  on  a  population 
baals,  but  says  this  procedure  is  defective 
because  it  makes  no  allowance  for  differences 
among  cities  in  fiscal  needs  and  capacities. 
As  a  resiilt,  the  report  says  it  would  short 
change  cities  with  relatively  high  per  capita 
fiscal  needs  and  relatively  low  fiscal 
capacities. 

I  think  the  Tempo  report  is  significant  at 
this  time  because  of  the  obvious  tendency 
of  the  present  federal  administration  to 
channel  federal  funds  through  state  govern- 
ments. I  think  the  mayors  of  the  larger 
cities  in  the  nation  are  Justifiably  fearful 
that  their  cities  will  be  short  changed  if 
the  federal  money  U  administered  through 
the  states  I  think  the  Congress  should  look 
very  closely  at  President  Nixon's  revenue 
sharing  proposal,  I  think  safeguards  should 
be  built  into  the  proposal  to  make  sure  that 
cities  get  their  rightful  share  of  this  revenue 
In  closing.  I  would  Uke  to  say  something 
that  has  been  said  many  times,  by  many 
people  recently.  That  Is,  that  It  Is  time  this 
country  gives  as  high  a  priority  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities  as  it  gives  to  reaching  the 
moon  or  subsidizing  ajtriculture. 

Mr.  BuzARD.  I  want  to  address  my  prellm- 
nary  comments  on  a  very  narrow  area  which 
Is  covered  by  the  reform  bill  of  1969  recently 
enacted  by  the  House,  and  now  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration.  I  think  certainly 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  House  U  to  be  complimented  for  the 
rather  monumental  tax  reform  that  thev 
have  started.  They  have  some  excellent  pro- 
visions but  I'd  like  to  be  critical  of  two 
things. 

I  agree  with  what  assistant  Secretary 
Cohen  called  the  bill  when  he  called  it  the 
•Lawyers  and  Accountant  Relief  Act  of 
1969."  It's  very  complex;  but  I  don't  know 
how  It  can  be  avoided. 

Seriously.  I  would  Uke  to  criticize  what  Is 
being  done  to  the  charitable  foundations 
and  to  charitable  contributions  by  indi- 
viduals. I  think  the  Congress,  the  House,  has 
over-reacted,  perhaps  dangerously,  to  some 
rather  well  publicized  abuses  by  private 
foundations  and  the  use  of  their  funds  Per- 
haps they  are  overreacting  to  some  of  the 
publicity  of  very  wealthy  individuals  who 
through  giving  money  to  charities  avoid 
paying  any  taxes  at  all. 

The  existing  laws  provide  an  Indirect  sub- 
sidy to  voluntary  charities,  to  private  chari- 
ties, health  and  welfare  and  educational 
charities,  such  as  United  Fund,  hospitals 
coUeges  and  universities,  the  fine  arts,  our 
music  hall,  conservation,  and  many  other 
areas. 

Now  some  of  these  services  are  so  essen- 
tial that  if  they  are  not  covered  by  voluntary 
contributions,  our  tax  dollars  would  have  to 
cover  Instead.  Others  provide  seed  money  for 
programs  which  if  they  prove  to  be  attractive 
often  are  adopted  by  governmental  unite. 
Sometimes  these  private,  voluntary,  charita- 
ble organizations  provide  leadership  in  un- 
popular areas  that  serve  a  common  good  By 
making  it  attractive  from  the  tax  standpoint 
to  support  these  voluntary  activities  and  to 
contribute  to  these  charities,  the  charities 
are  the  ones  who  benefit. 

Very  often  it's  the  wealthy  Individuals  who 
are  in  a  position  to  support  them.  The  cost 
of  collecting  money  U  simple  to  understand 
Its  easier  to  get  a  $3,000  gift  than  30 
$100  glfte  or  300  $10  glfte.  It  Is  often  that 
the  persons  best  able  to  give  are  the  ones 
who  are  giving.  There  Is  a  tax  benefit  but 
the  benefit  In  the  last  analysis  goes  on  to 
the  charity.  In  removing  this  tax  subsidy 
you  are  punishing  the  charity. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  analyzing  the  bill, 
quoted  from  the  House  report  that  the  tax 
on  the  Income  of  private  foundations  was 
raised  $75  to  $100,000,000  a  year.  That  may 
not  seem  like  much  but  I  think  that  $75  to 
$100  million  comes  out  from  voluntary  sup- 
port for  worthwhUe  charities.  They  also  are 


putting  limitations  on  individuals'  rights  ty, 
^'^f  i\"^*  ^°^  ^^^^^  appreciated  propert? 
which  has  been  a  very  special  advantage  to 
wealthy  Individuals  is  removed  as  a  tax  m 
centive  charitable  device,  as  are  bargain  sai^ 
and  certain  other  devices. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  House  that 
they  should  cure  the  abuses.  The  abuses  „f 
self  dealing  and  the  use  of  foundations  not 
for  charitable  purposes  at  all  but  for'  th. 
private  benefit  of  people  who  create  then, 
Or  to  be  punitive  to  foundations  that  dont 
distribute  their  Income,  but  which  are  reallv 
engaged  in  business  activities  and  have  lare^ 
business  holdings.  But  on  balance  I  think 
they  have  made  a  mistake,  and  are  golne  to 
penalize  a  very  Important  part  of  our  whole 
national  structure  by  what  they  have  pro- 

I  urge  upon  you  and  your  Colleagues  when 
you  have  an  opportunity,  to  consider  amend 
ments  after   the  bill  comes  out  of  confer- 
ence, to  reconsider  this. 

Mr.  Recss.  As  you  pointed  out,  i  igree 
with  you  that  the  tax  reform  package  put 
through  the  House  Is  a  great  step  forward 
but  only  half  a  loaf  in  terms  of  what  i 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen.  On  founda- 
tions, I  have  to  say  that  I  don't  think  that 
foundations  should  quite  go  home  com- 
pletely tax  free. 

The  House  bill  I  beUeve  put  a  tax  of  71 
percent  of  their  Income  That  doesn't  really 
bother  me  perhaps  as  much  as  you  would 
like  to  have  it  bother  me,  but  I  will  now 
add  that  there  were  in  the  foundation  pack- 
age  many  provUlons  which  I  think  are  ob- 
jectionable, including  one  which  woiild  im- 
pede  the  work  of  many  very  legitimate  and 
bona  fide  foundations.  That's  the  provision 
that  says  they  may  not  engage  in  anything 
which  effects  economic  or  political  or  social 
affairs.  That's  Just  carrying  things  much  too 
far.  There  have  been  some  foundations  that 
abused  it,  but  I  would  hope,  with  you.  that 
we  can  rationalize  that  and  improve  it  be- 
fore it  finally  geta  through. 

Mr.  Behlinc.  The  tax  bill  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Congressmen,  the  press  and  so 
forth  as  "the  most  far-reaching  tax  reform 
bin  In  decades,"  perhaps  ever.  The  bill,  it 
seems,  would  offer  some  substantial  relief  to 
the  low  Income  taxpayer.  It  does  promise  to 
close  numerous  loop-holes  which  wealthy 
individuals  and  corporations  have  exploited 
through  the  years. 

However,  there  is  one  group  that  the  bill 
slights.  That  U  the  largeet  tax-paying  group 
of  all.  the  middle  income  group. 

When  campaigning  last  summer  and  fall 
for  the  presidency,  Richard  Nixon  talked  of 
America's  forgotten  people.  The  silent  ma- 
jority, he  said,  "must  at  last  be  served."  Mr. 
Nixon  promUed  to  serve  that  group,  if 
elected.  Of  course  every  election  has  Its  own 
campaign  rhetoric,  but  still  there  were  the 
forgotten  people.  America's  silent  majority 
would  receive  some  long  over-due  consid- 
eration In  Washington. 

If  this  summer's  tax  reform  efforts  are  any 
example,  it  seems  to  me  that  President  Nlx'- 
on,  as  well  as  Republican  and  Democratic  leg- 
islators, have  again  forgotten  to  remember 
America's  forgotten  people. 

This  isn't  too  surprising  though  Is  It? 
It's  easy  for  Washington  to  forget  the  mid- 
dle income  tax-payer,  the  man  earning  be- 
tween $7000  and  $26,000  a  year. 

Through  our  recent  urban  and  educational 
turmoil  the  middle  Income  people  have  gen- 
erally remained  law-abiding,  perhaps  afraid, 
certainly  reluctant  to  make  waves.  Based 
on  that  good  behavior  history  It  was  natural 
that  Congress  forgot  to  give  real  tax  relief 
to  the  middle  Income  taxpayer.  After  all,  and 
unfortunately,  our  society  rewards  the  loud 
squawker,  not  the  quiet  talker  these  days. 

But   what   about   those   claims   that   the 

tax  reform  bill  is  In  fact  a  bonanza  for  the 

middle  Income  group? 

Let's  see  what  the  bill  really  does. 

It  Is  written  that  the  bill  promises  the 

middle  Income  taxpayer  a  great  reduction 
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over  a  period  of  a  couple  of  years  averaging 
somewhere  around  5  percent.  That  same  5 
nercent  reduction  would  also  go  to  those  In 
J^e  75  to  100,000  dollar  bracket  and  some- 
how that  doesn't  seem  quite  equitable.  Those 
m  lower  Income  areas  will  receive  substan- 
tial rate  reductions,  between  60  and  12  per- 
cent lor  those  earning  between  $1,700,  the 
official  poverty  level,  and  $7,000  annually. 
This  is  fine.  No  argumenta.  Low  Income  peo- 
ple should  get  substantial  tax  relief.  And  of 
course  It's  In  from  a  poUtlcal  standpoint, 
push  hard  for  the  disadvantaged. 

But  other  than  that  5  percent  rate  reduc- 
tion what  other  relief  does  the  bill  really 
offer  the  middle  Income  taxpayer,  the  guy 
who  pays  this  nations  bills  and  doesn't  com- 
plain perhaps  loudly  enough? 

While  others  would  cash  in  on  the  gold  and 
the  tax  reform  gold  mine,  the  middle  income 
tax-payer  If  you  will  allow  the  analogy,  will 
be  left  with  the  shaft.  But  It's  a  tricky  gold- 
plated  shaft.  This  Is  the  main  point.  The 
standard  deduction  according  to  the  House 
bill  would  be  raised  from  $1,000  to  $2,000 
annually.  That  sounds  great  until  you  re- 
member that  the  majority  of  middle  Income 
taxpayers  and  a  solid  majority  In  our  Mil- 
waukee comm  nlty  own  their  own  homes. 
That  means  they  have  soaring  property  taxes 
and  that  means  also  that  they  are  paying 
interest  paymente  on  their  mortgages.  That, 
In  turn,  means  they  itemize  their  deductions 
and  those  who  itemize  are  affected  not  at  all 
by  any  increase  in  a  standard  deduction. 

In  reality  the  standard  deduction  reform 
Is  an  empty  bucket  to  homeowners. 

Our  group.  Citizens  for  Tax  Reform,  has 
been  striving  for  four  basic  reforms.  They  in- 
clude plugging  loop-holes  and  increasing  the 
standard  deduction.  And  these  reforms,  for 
the  most  part,  are  included  in  the  House  bill 
and  for  those  favors  we're  appreciative.  But 
tlie  other  two  goals  have  been  Ignored:  Tax 
relief  for  parents  In  paying  for  their  chil- 
dren's higher  education,  and  most  Important, 
an  increase  In  the  per  dependent  exemption 
allowance.  The  six  hundred  dollar  exemption 
allowance,  the  figure  enacted  shortly  after 
World  War  n,  has  not  been  changed  for  more 
than  20  years.  But  through  the  years  in- 
flation has  eroded  the  value  of  that  $600, 
while  the  cost  of  living  has  doubled  In  the 
last  20  or  so  years.  The  taxpayer  has  been 
stuck  with  the  same  $600  a  year  for  depend- 
ents. 

The  Injustice  Is  painfully  obvious  and  the 
reform  Is  Just  as  obvious  and  I  don't  see 
quite  why  the  House  has  over-looked  it. 
Raise  the  per-dependent  exemption  to  $1,200 
and  that's  over  a  jjeriod  of  six  years  If  neces- 
sary: $700  In  1971,  $800  In  1972  and  so  forth 
to  S1200  In  1976.  Now  wouldn't  that  be  a 
nice  birthday  present  on  our  200th  anni- 
versary? 

This  reform  would  touch  all  the  people  but 
It  would  especially  help  medlimi  and  large 
size  middle-Income  feLmllles. 

In  summary,  the  middle-Income  taxpayer, 
especially  the  home-owner,  receives  little 
significant  relief  from  the  proposed  tax  re- 
form bUl. 

If  the  F'ederal  government  does  not  offer 
tax  reforms  giving  significant  relief  to  home- 
owners the  financial  crisis  of  our  cities  can 
become  only  more  acute,  and  our  urban 
quality  of  life  will  continue  to  deteriorate. 
Mr.  Reuss,  Is  Congress  ready  to  accept  that 
responsibility? 

Mr.  Retjss.  I  subscribe  100  "^c  to  the  criti- 
cism you  make.  Now  If  you  think  It's  a  little 
odd  that  I,  as  a  Congressman,  accept  that 
criticism.  If  you'll  reflect  a  minute  on,how 
the  Congressional  process  works,  I  think  you 
will  see  how  it  is  possible. 

You  should  bear  In  mind  that  two  days 
before  this  so-called  tax  reform  bill  came  to 
the  floor,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
had  not  Included  In  It  any  relief  at  all  for 
the  $8,000  to  $15,000  a  year  Income  group. 
It  was  only  when  scene  of  us  dug  In  our  heels 
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and  said  that  we're  going  to  vote  against 
this  bin  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
belatedly  put  In  the  very,  very  nvodest  reduc- 
tion In  the  rate  bracket. 

The  moral  Is  that  the  work  you  and  your 
tax  reform  asaodatee  have  started  on  has 
got  to  continue.  This  Is  simply  a  first  install- 
ment. I  wish  you  would  feel  encouraged  that 
your  first  time  at  bat  has  produced  what 
everybody  said  was  Impossible  and  what  has 
not  been  accomplished  In  a  quart«-  of  a  cen- 
tury, namely  the  begtlnnlngs  of  tax  reform. 

But  you  and  I  can  agree  completely  that 
this  first  go  at  It  la  hopelessly  Inadequate 
and  must  be  merely  the  first  installment  on 
a  reformation  of  our  entire  tax  system. 

So  I  accept  your  criticism.  I  don't  think 
It's  in  Euiy  way  intemperate,  and  you  encour- 
age me  to  continue  my  efforte  to  secure  really 
meaningful  tax  reform.  I  think  everything 
you've  said  is  a  vaUd  criticism.  About  all  I 
can  add  Is  that  we  might  have  had  nothing. 
We  do  have  something  and  that  is  at  least 
a  start. 

Dr.  Becker.  The  overwhelming  vote  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  week  In  pass- 
ing the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  reflecta  the 
mood  of  the  American  taxpayer.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Senate  will  be  equally  sensitive  to 
taxpayers'  wishes  when  the  bill  Is  considered 
by  that  body  thU  faU. 

I  applaud  the  efforte  at  tax  reform  em- 
bodied in  HJl.  13270.  There  are  very  few 
provisions  with  which  I  disagree.  Indeed,  the 
bill  representa  a  remarkably  large  package 
assembled  In  a  very  short  time.  I  would 
hope  that  other  tax  reform  measures  will  be 
forthcoming  later.  It  Is  to  this  next  step  that 
I  wish  to  address  myself  today.  Because  of 
time  restrictions,  I  shaU  be  able  to  do  little 
more  than  to  list  some  suggestions  that  I  feel 
are  of  considerable  Importance  for  a  second 
round  of  federal  tax  reform. 

A.  Suggestions  for  reforming  the  Individual 
Income  tax : 

1.  The  income  tax  base  should  be  broadened 
to  include  most  if  not  all  government  trans- 
fer payments  as  well  as  many  fringe  benefits. 
The  Inclusion  of  government  transfer  pay- 
mente Involves  social  security,  unemployment 
Insurance,  veterans',  and  health  and  wel- 
fare beneflte.  This  wlU  add  about  $30  billion 
to  gross  taxable  Income. 

2.  Interest  on  all  state  and  local  bonds 
should  be  taxable.  The  complete  elimination 
of  the  exemption  of  such  bonds  would 
achieve  uniform  tax  treatment  and  avoid 
complications  and  some  probable  unintended 
resulte. 

3.  TTie  additional  exemptions  allowed  for 
the  aged  and  blind  should  be  eliminated. 
With  the  present  deduction  allowed  for 
medical  expenses,  the  proposed  Increase  In 
standard  and  minimum  deductions,  the 
lowering  of  tax  rates,  and  considering  the 
many  other  groups  of  handicapped  taxpayers, 
these  additional  exemptions  for  the  aged 
and  blind  are  not  Justified.  This  would  add 
more  than  $2  billion  to  gross  taxable  income. 

4.  Allow  the  deduction  of  interest  paid  only, 
(a)  on  loans  to  finance  business  or  invest- 
ment, and  (b)  up  to  the  amount  of  property 
and  business  income  reported.  This  pro- 
vision wotild  broaden  the  tax  base  and  In- 
crease equity  between  renters  and  home- 
owners, cash  and  credit  consumers,  as  well 
as  low  Income  and  high  Income  (who  bene- 
fit most  with  the  Interest  deduction) 
consumers. 

5.  Restrict  deductions  for  philanthropic 
contributions  by:  (a)  tightening  upon  the 
very  liberal  variety  of  organizations  for  which 
contributions  may  be  eligible  for  deductions, 
and  (b)  allowing  itemized  deductions  for 
contributions  only  if  in  excess  of  3%  of  ad- 
justed grros*  income  (the  average  for  middle 
bracket  taxpayers)  with  total  deduction 
limited  to  perhaps  30%  of  adjusted  gross 
income. 

6.  Limit  the  depreciation  of  all  eligible  in- 
come producing  property  to  only  a  single 


depreciation  life.  This  will  lower  the  rentals 
of  older  housing  for  low  inoonae  families,  take 
the  profit  out  of  slums,  and  stimulate  private 
renewal.  This  restriction  should  apply  to  the 
corporation  Income  tax  as  well. 

7.  Allow  the  hotneovmer  to  have  his  prop- 
erty taxes  withheld  from  his  wages  or  salary. 
This  will  help  the  homeowner  avoid  the 
financial  hardship  and  inconvenience  that 
he  now  faces  in  trying  to  pay  his  property 
tax  when  it  falls  due.  The  property  tax  is 
the  only  major  tax  which  must  be  paid  delib- 
erately In  one  or  at  most  twelve  large  pay- 
mente. The  burden  and  dlfllcultiee  In  paying 
his  property  tax  U  thus  greater  than  that  of 
paying  his  income  tax,  which  is  withheld 
from  his  wages  or  salary,  even  though  his 
income  tax  obligation  may  be  several  times 
as  large. 

B.  Suggestions  for  reforming  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  tax-exempt  organizations. 

1.  Tighten  up  on  the  definition  of  tax- 
exempt  organizations.  Many  of  them  give 
unfair  competition  to  tax-paying  organiza- 
tions and  by  encouraging  the  growth  of  these 
tax-exempt  organizations,  the  federal,  state 
and  local  tax  bases  are  further  seriously 
eroded.  This  applies  particularly  to  some 
charitable,  fraternal  and  educational  orga- 
nizations Many  of  those  do  not  primarily 
serve  the  poor  and  tax-exempt  status  for 
them  will  not  Increase  welfare  burdens  sig- 
nificantly. 

2  Business  income  not  directly  related  to 
the  primary  purpose  of  exempt  organiza- 
tions, including  churches,  should  be  subject 
to  corporation  income  tax  rates.  This  should 
apply  as  well  on  business  property  tmd  firms 
owned  by  tax  exempt  organizations  and 
leased-back  to  the  former  owners  or  leased 
to  new  owners. 

C.  Capital  gains  should  be  taxed  at  death 
on  the  increased  value  of  assets  left  by  the 
deceased.  His  capital  gains  tax  liability 
should  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  he 
sold  his  assets  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
This  provision  will  eliminate  the  tax  advan- 
tage of  the  estate  whose  capital  gains  are 
never  realized  compared  with  those  whose 
capital  gains  aire  realized  as  the  estate  Is 
built  up. 

D.  Suggestions  for  reforming  estate  and 
gift  taxes: 

1.  fnfej^rafe  gift  taxes  with  estate  taxes 
into  a  single  tax  on  the  {non-sale)  transfer 
of  property.  An  alternative  is  to  include 
gifts  along  uHth  other  transfer  payments  in 
the  individual  income  tax  base. 

2.  Trust  transfers  of  property  should  be 
taxable  as  is  the  case  vHth  outright  transfers. 

3.  Increase  the  present  estate  tax  rates 
moderately  and  distribute  a  percentage  of 
the  tax  yield  to  those  states  that  repeal  their 
own  inheritance,  gift,  and  estate  taxes.  The 
percentage  should  be  large  enough  to  return 
to  states  amounte  that  exceed,  by  perhaps 
25  percent,  the  average  yield  of  present  state 
transfer  taxes.  Present  state  efforte  at  taxing 
estates.  Inheritances  and  glfte  has  lead  to 
gross  administrative  difficulties  and  serious 
Inequities,  Including  that  In  which  several 
states  as  well  as  the  federal  govermnent  may 
tax  the  same  base  several  times  over  depend- 
ing upon  the  nature  of  the  estate  and  Ite 
geographical  distribution. 

The  above  suggestions  are  designed  to  re- 
solve m  a  more  satisfactory  way  many  prob- 
lems of  the  tax  structtire  which  are  in- 
equitable, unduly  burdensome,  promote 
slums  and  Interfere  with  Incentive  to  work 
and  Invest.  Action  to  meet  these  problems 
Is  long  overdue.  I  hope  these  suggestions  wlU 
be  helpful  in  directing  such  action. 

Mr.  RjEtrss.  Let  me  ptUl  together  what's 
been  said.  I  think  the  valuable  thing  about 
thU  panel  Is  we've  had  a  variety  of  different 
intereste  represented,  Mr.  Petska,  whose  first 
love  Is  the  home-owner,  the  real-estate  tax- 
payer. I  don't  blame  him  for  his  concern 
there.  Mr.  Olamon.  who  represente  the  har- 
assed central  city  which  Is  trying  to  keep  Its 
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nose  »bov«  water.  Mr.  Behllng  and  Professor 
Becker  wha  are  Interested  In  an  equitable 
federal  tax  system,  of  which  the  first  step  is 
plugging-loopboles  so  that  you  can  get  the 
revenue  wh*re  you  must.  Professor  Trestrall 
and  Mr.  BuKard  who  testified  about  various 
specialized  aspects  of  this. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  we're  going  to 
need  in  thlsl  country  a  federal-state  and  local 
government!  system.  We  aren't  going  to 
change  that  system.  We  can  also  agree  that 
government  ought  to  do  at  various  levels 
those  things  for  Its  people  which  need  to  be 
done  and  that  it  ought  to  do  It  with  economy 
and  efficiency,  not  wasting  one  penny  but 
doing  the  jpb  that  has  to  be  done.  I  com- 
mend for  Ihstance  Mr  Petska  because  he 
does  not  cone  here  and  say  "Let  the  city  of 
Milwaukee  Jtop  collecting  trash."  Sure  you 
could  save  i  few  dollars  by  doing  that,  but 
that  doesn'tj  solve  the  problem  of  the  people 
of  Mllwauk«ie  who  need  those  services. 

So  our  p^blem  Is  largely  taking  a  look 
at  the  total  federal,  state  and  local  tax  and 
governmental  systems  and  see  how  we  can 
come  to  grl|>s  with  some  of  these  problems 
like  saving  the  central  city,  saving  the  over- 
burdened b^me-owners  before  he  loses  his 
home  and  gives  up  In  despair,  and  saving 
the  middle-income  taxpayer  who  has  had  to 
beV'-too  iBkTte  a  portion  of  the  total. 

Qece  again  I  would  like  to  commend  Mr. 
Behllng  for  his  statement  that  when  a  tax 
break  was  g  ven.  as  it  was  In  this  Congres- 
sional bin,  \o  the  lowest  Income  taxpayer, 
that  didn't  Oother  him  In  the  least.  Those 
people  are  not  necessarily  his  clients,  but  he 
recognizes  (he  Justice  of  taking  care  of 
them.  What  he  objects  to  Is  the  fact  that 
others,  mal|ily  In  the  $8,000  to  $15,000 
bracket,  ha*e  not  been  adequately  taken 
care  of. 

Putting  all  of  these  things  together,  and 
throwing  In  revenue-sharing  by  the  federal 
government  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments which  President  Nixon  tentatively  pro- 
posed recenUy.  Where  are  we?  Obviously, 
nowhere  If  all  the  federal  government  Is 
going  to  do  Is  to  pass  out  money  to  the 
states,  sayln);  "All  right,  here  Is  some  money 
for  you  to  distribute." 

There  Is  going  to  be  no  Incentives  for  the 
states,  Including  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to 
improve  the  equity  of  the  structure.  The 
State  of  Wlaionsln  returns  a  very  Important 
Income  tax  return  to  a  wealthy  suburb  like 
River  Hills,  x^hereas  a  poor  city  or  town 
doesn't  come  In  for  that.  Equally,  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  as  the  Tarr  report  shows,  gives 
to  Its  small  communities  which  happen  to 
have  big  pv  bile  utilities  like  Cassville  in 
Grant  Count  y,  very  large  returns,  whereas 
the  rest  of  th  t  state  goes  hungry. 

Unless  th«  State  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
other  49  staies  are  going  to  reform  them- 
selves and  tiielr  relations  with  their  local 
governments,  it  seems  to  me  we're  never  go- 
ing to  get  tt  e  fair  systems  of  taxation  and 
expenditure  |X)Ucy  that  we  all  need. 

Therefore  1  'II  put  to  the  panel  this  propo- 
sition. I  would  hope  that  in  Federal  revenue- 
sharing,  which  we  are  probably  going  to  get 
In  the  years  i»  oome,  revenue-sharing  would 
be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  the 
states  to  refo-m  their  relations  with  their  lo- 
cal governments  and  to  permit  their  local 
governments  Ito  survive  and  to  take  some  of 
the  burden  de  of  the  more  regressive  forms 
of  taxation  of  which  the  local  property  tax 
Is  perhaps  tho  worst.  Conversely  It  would  be  a 
mistake  simply  to  give  states  an  oxygen  tent, 
a  crutch  to  enable  them  to  continue  the 
same  old  inequitable  taxing  and  expendl- 
tiire  practice^.  Let's  perhaps  have  some  reac- 
tion to  that  pk-oposltlon  from  members  of  the 
panel. 

Mr.  PrrsKjtl  It  makes  sense,  but  I  think 
that  principally  more  reapportionments  for 
state  legislatures  should  come  following  the 
1970  census. 

Mr.  Glama^.  I  think  that  while  there  will 
be  substantially  more  revenue  available  once 
defense  spendjlng  is  cut;  there  probably  won't 
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be  as  much  money  available  as  many  would 
like  to  see  because  a  lot  of  people  are  trying 
to  get  their  hands  on  that  money. 

If  there  Is  federal  revenue  sharing  I  think 
that,  If  It  doesn't  go  through  the  state,  I 
think  that  It  certainly  should  be  a  require- 
ment that  a  large  proportion,  and  I'm  think- 
ing In  terms  of  maybe  90%  of  it.  should  be 
required  to  pass  to  local  government  and 
pass  it  on  on  a  basis  that  takes  it  Ln  to  con- 
sideration local  tax  effort. 

Mr.  Reubs.  In  addition  to  that,  should  not 
the  states  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceiving these  revenue  sharing  funds,  at  least 
to  begin  the  reform  at  their  Internal  struc- 
ture with  respect  to  governments  in  metro- 
politan areas  and  rural  communities,  too,  so 
that  our  19th  century,  very  wasteful  form  of 
local  government  has  at  least  a  chance  of 
being  modernized. 

Mr.  BuzARD.  Many  of  the  inequities  that 
are  obvious  come  about  by  these  artificial 
tKtundaries  of  municipalities,  little  tax 
havens  that  have  been  carved  out  that  really 
are  part  of  a  major  area.  Even  carving  out 
the  schools  as  separate  tax  districts  or  sewers 
or  anything  else  really  doesn't  make  much 
sense  these  days.  Perhaps  we  ou^ht  to  have 
one  school  district  for  the  entire  state  or 
maybe  a  single  school  district  for  a  region, 
but  many  of  the  tax  problems  are  caused  by 
artificial  and  today  meaningless  boundary 
lines  which  carry  with  them  very  different 
tax  treatment. 

Mr.  Reuss.  Very  good  point.  Would  you 
agree  Mr.  Buzard  that  maybe  we  ought  to 
put  governmental  functions  Into  two  bas- 
kets. You  have  suggested  that  really  all  of 
the  people  of  the  metropolitan  area,  let's 
say  Milwaukee,  ought  to  support  local  schools 
on  an  approximately  equal  financial  basis. 
Having  said  that,  however,  would  you  also 
agree  that  the  detailed  government  of  local 
schools  in  a  vast  metropolitan  area  like  Mil- 
waukee, ought  not  to  be  handled  on  a  sepa- 
rate basis  but  could  well  be  devolved  upon 
neighborhoods,  perhaps  even  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  is  the  case  today?  You  would  have 
overall  area-wide  fiscal  responsibility  for 
paying  the  taxes,  but  decentralized  govern- 
mental powers  so  that  the  neighbors,  the 
parents,  the  teachers,  the  taxpayers,  of  the 
neighborhood  or  smaller  area  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  this  system.  I  recognize 
that  this  Is  not  the  governmental  allocation 
that  we  now  have,  but  is  It  not  something 
that  we  could  work  for? 
Mr.  BuzARO.  Yes,  I  think  so. 
Mr.  Petska.  Mr.  Reuss,  how  would  this 
work?  Accept  this  idea  of  federal  grants  for 
federal  aid  for  all  areas  of  local  government 
or  Just  for  certain  areas,  like  say  welfare  or 
the  schools.  I  was  wondering  if  we  could 
limit  that  to  certain  areas  only? 

Mr.  Reuss.  An  interesting  point.  There  is 
certalaly  something  to  be  said  for  federal 
resf)onslbillty  for  the  two  areas  you  men- 
tioned: welfare  and  education.  Take  educa- 
tion. In  Wisconsin,  particularly  at  the  higher 
education  level,  we  educate  at  the  taxpayer's 
expense  at  a  great  University,  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  Ph-D's  and  graduate  students, 
who  then  hightail  It  to  California  where 
they  benefit  the  people  of  California  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  In  welfare,  we  have  to  face 
facts.  We  of  Wisconsin  are  paying  the  wel- 
fare, and  to  some  extent  the  education  coets, 
of  children  very  frequently  black  children, 
who  started  life  In  Mississippi  and  who  were 
very  badly  shortchanged  there  and  who  now 
as  a  straight,  cold-blooded  dollar  and  cents 
matter  require  extended  costs.  Therefore,  It 
seems  to  be  that  you're  on  the  right  track, 
that  It  would  make  sense  for  the  federal 
government  to  pay  all  or  a  very  substantial 
part  of  the  costs  of  welfare  and  education. 

If  this  were  done  It  might  well  be  that  we 
could  then  leave  to  the  locality  much  greater 
freedom  and  flexibility  and  not  load  It  up 
with  hundreds  of  specific  federal  aid  pro- 
grams that  drive  Mr.  Glamon's  associates  out 
of  their  minds  at  city  hall.  Is  this  what  you 
are  talking  about? 


Mr.  Petska.  There  are  many  families  to- 
day migrating  from  one  state  to  another 
looking  for  a  state  where  there  is  better 
picking  by  way  of  welfare.  That  has  been 
proven  many  times  right  here  In  Milwaukee. 
And  many  times  they  may  stay  here  and 
again  they  go  right  back  where  they  came 
from. 

Mr.  Reoss.  Whether  that  is  so  or  not. 
whether  there  Is  this  welfare  shopping  that 
you  are  talking  about  In  any  large  sense,  it 
certainly  Is  true  that  some  states  are  now 
shirking  their  welfare  burden  and  other 
states  thereby  have  an  Inordinately  large 
welfare  burden.  Wisconsin  happens  to  be  in 
one  of  the  latter  categories.  Federal  respon- 
sibility would  eliminate  this  Interstate  com- 
petition to  see  who  can  most  short-change 
the  welfare  program  to  pass  the  burden  oB 
on  somebody  else.  I  think  you've  made  this 
clear. 

Mr.  Petska.  On  the  other  hand  If  we  cut 
our  federal  aids  in  all  these  areas  I  think 
we're  moving  away  from  states'  rights  too 
much.  Don't  you  think  so? 

Mr.  Reuss.  I  would  favor  the  devolution 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  level  of  govern- 
ment of  every  function  which  could  best 
be  performed  there.  I  also  have  never  been 
enchanted  with  the  idea  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred separate  federal  programs  on  each  little 
aspect  of  city  life.  For  example,  we've  got  two 
federal  programs  now  which  affect  what  the 
city  of  Milwaukee  Health  Department  does 
about  measles.  That  doesn't  really  make  too 
much  sense.  We  have  a  good  federal  pro- 
gram for  rat  control  In  our  cities,  but  I  would 
much  prefer  to  see  an  overall  block  pro- 
gram which  lets  the  city  of  Milwaukee  find 
its  own  priorities  on  what  It  thinks  Is  most 
Important. 

Philosophically  I  do  not  disagree  at  all 
with  you.  I  do  think  that  the  one  unit  of 
government  which  has  most  shockingly 
evaded  Its  responsibilities  has  been  state 
government.  I  think  either  we're  going  to 
have  to  give  up  state  governments,  which 
I  don't  favor  because  valid  and  viable  state 
governments  have  a  function,  or  we're  going 
to  get  our  state  governments  to  be  more 
responsible. 

Mr.  Petska.  State  governments  have  a 
hand  at  withholding  from  the  local  com- 
munities certain  rights  and  privileges  which 
they  should  have  because  they  are  common 
to  that  particular  community. 

AUDIENCE    testimony    ON    TAXES    AND    TAX 
REFORM 

Richard  Market.  Mr.  Congressman,  the 
evil  system  that  robs  the  elderly  of  their 
happiness  In  their  golden  years  by  Ignoring 
their  needs  for  an  escalating  income  taxes 
even  as  the  cost  of  living  surges  upward.  Are 
our  senior  citizens  so  easily  forgotten?  I 
would  like  to  go  on  the  record,  Mr.  Reuss.  as 
supporting  Immediately  legislation  to  pre- 
vent the  further  robbery  of  these  fixed  in- 
come citizens. 

Mrs.  Flora  Seefeldt.  Mr.  Congressman,  peo- 
ple who  put  their  children  in  private  schools 
find  their  taxes  are  not  eliminated.  They  pay 
double  to  educate  their  children.  Some  peo- 
ple who  wish  to  put  their  children  in  pri- 
vate schools  really  can't  afford  it. 

We  started  out  paying  $129  a  month  on  a 
house.  Now,  mind  you.  the  house  costs  $13.- 
000.  We  have  to  pay  this  for  30  years.  Can 
you  Imagine  what  we  are  paying  for  that 
home.  With  the  Interest  and  all  that?  It 
amounts  to  a  $30,000  home,  really. 

That's  not  my  gripe  as  much  as  It  is  now 
that  the  taxes  have  gone  up  so  we  pay  $145 
a  month  for  the  house.  Now  other  families 
are  paying  $150.  when  they  started  out  pay- 
ing $130.  The  Federal  Government  has  Just 
washed  Its  hands  from  the  whole  thing  and 
has  gone  on  about  its  business.  They  don't 
care  about  us. 

Mr.  Reuss.  I  think  Mrs  Seefeldt  makes  a 
very  good  point,  certainly  familiar  to  Mr. 
Petska  and  his  group.  In  this  system  of  gov- 
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ernment  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment, one  level  acts  as  If  he  had  no  respon- 
sibility to  the  others.  I'm  a  Congressman, 
therefore  some  say  It  isn't  my  concern  what 
happens  to  city  hall.  As  a  result  of  this,  peo- 
ple of  modest  income,  Including  yourself, 
suffer. 

Mr.  Pftska.  a  few  years  back  I  conducted 
a  little  research  Just  to  the  number  oi  tax 
exempt  properties  in  Milwaukee  At  that 
time  29%  of  the  property  in  Milwaukee  was 
tax  exempt.  That  Is  before  the  day  of  urban 
renewal  and  the  expressways.  Today  it  must 
be  somewhere  around  40  percent.  Therefore, 
only  60  percent  of  our  property  Is  being  taxed 
by  local  government,  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  taxes  have  been  going  up. 

Otto  Katt.  I  want  to  speak  on  the  retired 
people  and  their  living  I  was  born  and  raised 
here.  I  raised  five  children.  My  wife  died  two 
years  ago.  I  tried  to  sell  my  home.  But  could 
only  sell  it  to  the  FHA  appraisers  for  1-alf 
what  I  paid  for  It  in  1956.  During  that  time 
my  taxes  have  more  than  doubled  and  the 
value  of  the  property  depreciated  to  half  al- 
though its  In  A-1  shape. 

Social  Security  and  a  pension  is  what  I 
have  to  live  off  of.  I  have  lived  all  my  life  here 
and  had  a  good  trade.  I  was  forced  to  retire. 
I  belonged  to  several  retired  groups,  and 
people  of  all  ages  have  the  same  problem  and 
nobody  does  anything  for  us.  You  can't  go 
any  place.  Nobody  will  listen  to  you.  What 
are  they  electing  people  for?  What  do  we 
have  our  local  and  state  government  for  If  no 
one  win  listen  to  you?  Who  can  you  turn  to? 
What  can  you  do?  I  am  76  years  old.  I  have 
schooled  and  educated  5  children.  They  all 
live  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  and  in  the 
suburbs.  They  have  their  own  families. 

Instead  of  getting  better  everytlme  you  go 
to  the  store  you  get  less  for  your  dollar.  My 
country,  what  will  It  do  for  me?  I  almost  tried 
to  sell,  I  couldn't  sell.  What  can  I  do  In  any 
case?  Who  can  I  tiirn  to.  Nobody. 

Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Katt,  we'll  all  try  to  help 
you.  Do  you  still  live  in  the  house  at  4127  N. 
24th  Street? 

Mr.  Katt.  Yes.  I  do. 

Mr.  Reuss.  Is  that  a  duplex  or  a  single 
family. 

Mr.  Katt.  That's  a  duplex.  I  bought  It  In 
1956.  In  12  years  time  the  taxes  have  more 
than  doubled.  I  paid  $514  in  1956  and  I  have 
to  pay  $1,071  today. 

Mr.  Reuss.  You  deserve  some  help.  And  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  on  the  panel  will 
want  to  help  too. 

War  and  Peace,  August  16 
panel  witnesses 

Les  Aspln,  Economist,  Marquette  Univer- 
sity. 

Robert  Bee.  Vice-President.  First  Wisconsin 
National  Bank. 

Dr.  Carol  Baumann.  Director,  Institute  of 
World  Affairs,  University  of  Wisconsin — 
Idilwaukee. 

Arthur  Heitzer.  past  President.  Marquette 
University  student  body. 

Mr.  AspiN.  The  real  place  to  look,  if  we  are 
going  to  change  our  foreign  policy,  to  Improve 
foreign  policy,  is  not  at  the  policy  Itself,  but 
rather  at  the  system  by  which  the  p>ollcy  Is 
devolved.  I  think  that  there  Is  a  new  mood 
in  the  country  today.  It's  a  post  Viet  Nam 
mood.  It's  a  mood  in  which  people  are  very 
unhappy  with  the  kind  of  methods  by  which 
our  foreign  policy  decisions  are  being  made 
today,  decisions  primarily  by  the  executive 
branch. 

I  think  that  really  the  evidence  for  it  is 
quite  substantial.  There's  a  total  breakdown 
in  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  In  the  1960's 
we  always  used  to  be  able  to  rally  the  whole 
Congress  behind  the  President  on  the  grounds 
that  we  must  stand  together  In  the  face  of 
the  enemy.  But  now  we  can't  even  get  unity 
within  the  party,  never  mind  across  party 
lines.  Secondly,  1  think  there  is  a  real 
suspicion  these  days  of  Presidential  powers. 


This,  no  doubt,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  fiasco 
of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution. 

There  Is  a  real  realization  on  the  jjart  of 
people  that  seemingly  innocuous  decisions 
have  really  very  long  range  effects.  Thirdly, 
I  think  that  there  Is  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
citizens  to  become  involved  In  foreign  pwUcy 
decisions.  The  mystique  of  the  foreign 
service  or  the  foreign  policy  expert  is  scwne- 
how  tarnished  in  the  way  that  the  mystique 
of  the  military  generals  and  officers  expertise 
has  been  tarnished. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  a  very  new  mood  in 
the  country.  In  fact,  I  think  that  really  the 
cry  for  public  or  civilian  control  over  foreign 
policy  is  potentially  as  strong  or  stronger 
than  the  present  cry  for  civilian  control  over 
military  expenditures. 

What  does  this  mean  for  conducting  for- 
eign pHDllcy? 

It  means  its  very,  very  difficult  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  He  is  faced  with  trying  to  alter 
our  policies  In  some  areas  and  he's  got  this 
new  kind  of  situation  politically  at  home. 
What  has  happened  is  that  what  we  previ- 
ously used  to  regard  as  policy  has  now  got 
to  be  changed.  We  always  tried  to  thread  a 
line  between  total  nuclear  war  and  capitula- 
tion in  the  case  of  a  foreign  aggression 
against  a  small  country.  Our  policy  was  that 
real  danger  to  peace  is  not  confrontation 
with  the  super  powers  but  rather  between  a 
couple  of  small  countries.  And  in  that  case 
we  had  to  avoid  nuclear  war  on  the  one 
hand,  and  capitulation  on  the  other. 

So  we  developed  a  policy  of  flexible  re- 
sponse, meeting  challenge  with  appropriate 
response. 

Since  Vietnam  that  has  been  changed.  We 
have  found  that  small  wars  can  be  found  to 
be  very,  very  unpopular  politically.  And  so 
we  are  faced  with  three  alternatives  which 
are  equally  unpalatable.  They  are:  nuclear 
war.  capitulation  or  do  nothing.  And  Viet- 
nam type  wars.  Now  what  does  the  President 
do  under  those  cases? 

Something  will  have  to  be  worked  out,  but 
in  the  short  run  the  kind  of  logical  solu- 
tion is  what  was  suggested  by  President 
Nixon  In  Guam.  He  said  that  we  will  be 
very  selective  about  our  committments,  and 
that  our  decisions  as  to  whether  to  Inter- 
vene or  not  to  intervene  will  be  decided  on 
a  case  by  case  basis  and  not  by  general 
policy.  That  means  we  will  become  perhaps 
less  Involved  in  Thailand  or  Korea  and  more 
Involved  in  Indonesia.  But  when  you  try  and 
conduct  that  kind  of  a  jjollcy  against  the 
kind  of  a  mood  of  suspicion  at  home,  you've 
got  very  difficult  problems. 

On  the  one  hand  you've  got  this  policy 
of  selective  response,  which  I  guess  Is  what 
you'd  call  It.  If  the  President  is  going  to 
embark  on  It.  or  probably  will  embark  on  It, 
coupled  with  this  new  mood  at  home,  what 
do  we  do  then? 

It's  quite  clear  that  we  have  a  whole  new 
series  of  institutions  and  procedures  that 
have  to  be  worked  out  whereby  people  can 
have  their  own  input  Into  foreign  policy 
decisions.  The  President  must  have  a  politi- 
cal mandate  to  conduct  foreign  policy.  What 
this  means  ultimately  Is  that  Congress  must 
become  more  involved  with  foreign  policy. 
That  raises  a  whole  host  of  constitutional 
and  practical  problems.  But  It  seems  right 
now  that's  the  only  way  that  we're  going  to 
be  able  to  conduct  foreign  policy  without 
political  backfire.  I  think  that  that's  the 
thing  that  we  ought  to  be  worried  about. 
That's  the  thing  that  Congress  ought  to  be 
studying,  that's  the  thing  that  academics 
should  be  studying,  and  that's  the  thing 
that  we  ought  to  be  holding  hearings  on. 
That  Is.  how  can  we  get  the  people  more 
involved  In  foreign  policy  decision?" 

Mr.  Reuss.  I  was  interested,  Mr.  Aspln.  In 
your  listing  of  what  you  thought  the  alter- 
natives were  In  a  situation  like  Vietnam.  As 
I  Jotted  them  down,  you  listed  nuclear  war, 
doing  what  we've  done,  and  capitulation. 


I'd  like  to  quarrel  In  a  friendly  way  a  bit 
with  that  list.  I  don't  really  think  that 
you've  exhausted  the  alternatives.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  a  non-military  alterna- 
tive which  in  most  of  these  cases  is  the 
better  alternative.  It  involves  all  sorts  of 
economic,  political  and  psychological  meas- 
ures, but  doesn't  Involve  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can troops.  I  wonder  if  in  many  cases  that 
non-mlUtary  alternatives  while  not  perfect, 
may  work,  and  are  about  the  best  thing  we 
can  do. 

Mr.  AspiN.  Certainly,  when  I  listed  those 
three  alternatives,  there  are  certainly  lots  of 
possible  modifications.  The  one  that  you  sug- 
gest Is  somewhere  In  between  capitulation 
and  committing  U.S.  forces.  The  problem  Is 
when  you  come  up  against  the  problem:  if 
that  doesn't  work,  then  what  do  you  do? 
We  were  Involved  in  Vietnam  to  that  ex- 
tent at  one  time.  The  policy  was  falling  and 
the  trouble  was  that  we  then  escalated  in- 
stead of  deciding  not  to  go  to  war.  The 
trouble  is  that,  once  you  make  a  slight  in- 
vestment, the  tendency  or  momentum  Is 
always  to  throw  good  money  after  bad  In 
foreign  policy,  and  If  you've  got  a  commit- 
ment of  economic  and  technical  assistance 
and  the  country  is  still  shaky  and  not  hold- 
ing up.  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  follow 
it  up.  That's  the  danger  of  It. 

Mr.  Reuss.  It's  said,  you  know,  that  the 
orientals  are  always  afraid  of  losing  face. 
It  seems  to  me  the  Americans  do  pretty  good 
In  that  area  as  well. 

Mr.  AspiN.  The  orientals  have  nothing  on 
the  political  government  or  poUtlcan.  Saving 
face  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Bee.  I  would  like  to  develop  the  theme 
that  trade  and  investment  contribute  to 
world  peace  in  two  ways :  ( 1 )  by  de-empha- 
slzlng  nationalism,  and  (2)  by  increasing 
economic  Interdependence  between  nations. 
People,  ideas,  ways  of  doing  things  tend  to 
travel  with  goods  and.  In  the  process,  tend 
to  break  down  specifically  national  ap- 
proaches to  life.  At  the  same  time,  the  grow- 
ing volume  of  trade  between  nations  tends 
to  build  a  structure  in  which  each  nation 
becomes  more  dependent  on  its  trading 
partners. 

When  speaking  of  trade  and  Investment.  I 
refer  only  to  private  operations.  State  trading 
frequently  seeks  to  achieve  non-economic 
goals,  such  as  political  subversion  and  mili- 
tary advantage  and.  as  such,  does  little  to 
enhance  world  peace.  Private  trading,  on  the 
other  hand,  seeks  mutual  gain.  The  domi- 
nant considerations  are  quality  and  price, 
and  both  exporter  and  Importer  feel  better 
off  once  the  transaction  is  consummated.  In- 
vestment. In  a  broad  sense,  is  a  kind  of  ex- 
tension of  trade  since  the  major  piupose  is 
to  develop  additional  sales  by  op>eratlng  in 
markets  heretofore  not  exploited  or  by 
greater  penetration  of  existing  markets 
through  lower  cost  production  facilities. 
Thus,  my  proposition  is  that  private  enter- 
prise, by  trading  and  investing  In  circum- 
stances where  market  forces  are  allowed  to 
operate  reasonably  well,  contributes  effec- 
tively to  world  peace. 

Private  trade  cuts  against  nationalism  in 
many  and  varied  ways.  The  movement  of 
goods  from  one  country  to  another  can  In- 
deed have  a  very  profound  effect  on  the  pat- 
tern of  life  of  one  society.  This  might  seem 
obvious  If  we  consider,  for  example,  the  rela- 
tively recent,  widespread  distribution  of 
transistor  radios  throughout  the  world.  To- 
day, in  countless  villages  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
even  those  which  do  not  yet  have  road  con- 
nections with  the  outside  world,  a  visitor 
would  almost  certainly  find  at  least  one 
transistor  radio.  As  a  result  of  this  single 
acquisition,  the  villagers  are  vastly  better  In- 
formed about  what  Is  going  on  In  the  world 
than  they  were  before  the  arrival  of  the  radio. 
Today,  most  primitive  villages  also  enjoy 
some  refrigeration,  have  access  to  penicillin 
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and  a  Jeep  or  t^o  It  does  not  take  too  much 
imagination  to  vlauaUze  the  enormoiw  Im- 
pact on  the  pattern  of  village  life  that  has 
taken  place  tiofa  the  mere  Introduction  of  a 
radio,  a  refrlger&tor.  a  Jeep  and  some  modem 
medicine.  Thera  la  not  only  a  subetantlal  Im- 
provement In  well  being,  but  there  Is  also  a 
new  awareneaa  of  the  outside  world  and  the 
beginning  of  so|ne  understanding  of  It.  While 
this  change  In  Perspective  Is  dramatic  for  tihe 
villager,  It  Is  evfn  more  dramatic  for  citizens 
of  the  major  cities  of  Asia  and  Africa.  In  the 
cities  virtually  ill  of  the  products  of  our  out- 
side world  are(  available  and  visible,  and 
there  are  even  Examples  of  modern  European 
or  North  Amerlfcan  suburban  life  to  be  seen. 

An  awarenesi,  and  an  elemental  under- 
standing, of  tl*  outside  world  certainly  do 
not  Imply  a  rokmded  or  Intelligent  opinion 
or  that  people  ]  of  a  developing  society  are 
no  longer  subjact  to  emotional,  nationalistic 
appeals.  Certainly  not.  However,  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  mct-e  understanding,  when  here- 
tofore there  w»s  virtually  none.  Is  a  very 
healthy  movement  In  the  direction  of  peace. 

It  Is  true  tnat  wide  differences  between 
rich  and  poor  can  aometlmee  cause  tension 
that  could  leaf  to  hostility  and  war.  and 
that  tTHde  can  jsometlmes  make  people  of  a 
poor  (jountry  in|ore  conscious  of  these  differ- 
ences. _'Howevet.  the  differences  are  not 
caused 'by  tradi  and.  Indeed,  I  believe  that 
In  most  Insttances  private  trade  and  Invest- 
ment help  to  tMidge  the  gap  between  rich 
and  poor  nations  rather  than  make  it  worse. 

While  brlnglpg  modem  products  to  the 
cities  and  villages  of  a  poor,  developing 
country  produces  a  fairly  clear  and  dramatic 
Impact,  trade  Mid  investment  between  de- 
veloped countries  has  a  very  similar  effect, 
although  perhaps  leas  dramatic.  Prance,  for 
example,  with  its  expressways,  motels,  super 
markets.  TV  arjd  cluster  of  new  automobile- 
based  suburban!  communities  outside  of  Paris, 
has  witnessed  ^  vast  change  In  the  pattern 
of  everyday  UJJe  during  the  past  20  years 
This  change  n^ust  be  attributed  largely  to 
trade  and  Invitment  since.  In  most  cases, 
the  product  o^  the  technology  was  Intro- 
duced from  aoroad.  In  Japan,  the  20  year 
contrast  Is  eveq  more  striking.  In  two  highly 
productive  decides  Japan  has  become  a  mod- 
ern, automobile- baaed  Industrial  society  and. 
to  the  casual!  observer,  downtown  Tokyo 
differs  very  little  from  downtown  Detroit  or 
downtown  Mllap.  The  Important  point,  how- 
ever. Is  not  that  the  average  citizen  of  Tokyo, 
Paris  and  P'raiikfurt  has  a  much  different 
life  today  compared  to  his  counteaT>art  20 
years  ago.  but  the  new  pattern  of  life  In 
each  city  has  b)ecome  very  similar  to  that  In 
other  major  clljlee  of  the  world.  This  move- 
ment toward  standardization  tends  to  break 
down  national  Ways  of  doing  things  and  sup- 
plant them  by  more  universal  approaches  to 
life  By  so  doing,  people  of  other  nations 
become  lees  "fdrelgn".  The  sameness  of  man 
Is  emphasized  and  thU,  I  believe,  contributes 
to  world  peace. 

This  tendency  toward  a  standardization  of 
life  pattern  hat,  of  course,  encountered  re- 
sistance. The  standardization  Is  viewed  by 
some  as  a  kind  of  vmwanted  Americanization 
of  the  world.  CJeneral  De  Oaulle  has  articu- 
lated this  thet<»e  with  perhaps  the  greatest 
eloquence  and  success.  But  even  In  Prance, 
at  the  height  ofjaauUlst  power,  free  economic 
choices  by  Prench  citizens  were  giving  added 
momentum  to]  this  process  of  standardiza- 
tion and  now.  at  the  end  of  the  Gaulllst 
period,  the  arguments  of  the  General  appear 
more  and  morel  as  an  unwanted  vestige  of  a 
nationalistic  psiBt.  Thus,  In  a  very  real  sense, 
the  movement  toward  standardization  of  life 
demonstrated  (ts  streng^th.  despite  the  na- 
tionalistic appals  of  De  Oaulle  In  Prance. 

International  mvestment  has  very  much 
the  same  effe<^t  as  trade  when  viewed  In 
terms  of  the  product  reaching  the  consumer. 
In  a  real  sen^e.  Investment  Is  an  added 
dimension  of  marketing  and  facilitates  a  more 
effective  dlstnt  uUon  of  a  particular  product 


throughout  the  world.  The  major  Instru- 
mentality of  International  Investment  la  the 
multi-national  corporation 

De  Oaulle  and  others  have  tended  to  act  us 
If  the  multi-national  corporation  Is  a  unique- 
ly American  phenomenon.  While  It  Is  true 
that  about  %  of  the  major  multi-national 
corporations  have  their  headquarters  In  the 
U.S..  a  very  significant  number  are  European- 
based  and  owned  (such  as  SKP,  Unilever, 
Electrolux,  Shell  and  Bata  Shoes).  Moreover, 
It  misses  the  point  to  focus  attention  on  the 
country  of  headquarters  when  discussing 
multi-national  corporations.  These  organiza- 
tions endeavor  to  apply  modem  management 
techniques  to  rationalize  production  and  dis- 
tribution on  a  global  scale.  In  the  process  of 
building  a  global  organization,  national 
boundrles  become  a  relatively  minor  consid- 
eration and  people  are  shifted  from  country 
to  country  on  the  basis  of  corporate  need, 
not  nationality.  Differences  In  language,  cus- 
tom, accounting,  personnel  procedure  and 
many  other  aspects  of  corporate  life  tend  to 
be  harmonized  primarily  on  the  basis  of  effi- 
ciency. In  time,  company  loyalties  develop 
which,  in  some  Important  respects,  tend  to 
transcend  national  loyalties. 

The  trend  toward  multl-natlonallzatlon  of 
corporations,  whether  based  in  America,  Ger- 
many or  Japan,  is  going  forward  at  a  rapid 
pace  and  in  Itself  makes  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  world  peace.  Not  only  is  the 
product  standardized,  but  new  methods  and 
procedures  are  introduced,  many  of  which 
contribute,  I  believe,  toward  breaking  down 
national  approaches.  Por  example,  a  French- 
man working  for  IBM  is  most  likely  to  be  a 
very  different  man  after  five  or  more  years 
exposure  to  IBM  methods  and  personnel.  This 
is  also  true  of  the  American  working  for 
Volkswagen  and  the  Brazilian  working  for 
British  Petroleum. 

Private  International  trade  and  investment, 
when  allowed  to  develop  and  flourish,  do 
more  than  augment  prosperity  and  emphasize 
sameness  of  man.  They  both  help  build  a 
structure  of  interdependence  which,  by  its 
very  nature,  msUEes  it  physically  more  difficult 
for  one  nation  to  go  to  war  against  another. 
Supplies,  fuel,  parts  amd  components  of  many 
kinds  must  be  obtained  from  a  multiplicity 
of  sources  abroad  in  order  for  the  Industry 
of  one  country  to  continue  to  fxmctlon.  This 
dependence  becomes,  in  practice,  a  growing 
disincentive  to  war.  The  existence  and  ex- 
pansion of  multi-national  corporation  fur- 
ther strengthens  the  structxu-e  of  interde- 
pendence of  national  economies.  It  is  getting 
so  that  "Amertcan"  economic  interests  are 
becoming  very  dlfflcxUt  to  define.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly no  longer  clear  cut  for  us  to  retaliate 
against  "foreign"  corporations,  and  it  Is  no 
longer  realistic  to  assume  that  everything 
within  our  national  borders  is  "American" 
and  everything  outside  is  "foreign".  The  dif- 
ficulty of  Imposing  national  controls  or  reg- 
ulations on  multi-national  corporations  has 
become  increasingly  obvious.  Indeed,  the  ex- 
istence and  growth  of  these  global  corpora- 
tions will  require  national  governments  to 
work  more  closely  together  in  order  to  achieve 
a  minimum  of  control  or  regulation. 

All  of  what  we  have  said  heretofore  about 
trade  and  investment  contributing  to  peace 
has  referred  primarily  to  the  non-Soviet 
world,  whereas  the  greater  threats  to  world 
peace  Involve  potential  conflicts  between 
the  Soviet  World  and  the  Pree  World.  The 
practical  possibility  In  present  circum- 
stances for  private  trade  and  Investment  to 
make  a  contribution  to  peace  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Soviet  bloc  countries  Is,  of  course, 
limited.  Nevertheless,  in  principle,  additional 
trade  could  make  a  contribution  to  narrow- 
ing East-West  differences.  East-West  trade 
has  Increased  rapidly  during  the  60s  and 
It  seems  probable  that  this  trade  will  grow 
more  rapidly  during  the  708.  Purther  growth 
Is  bound  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  In  bring- 
ing the  two  patterns  of  life  closer  together. 
Investment  Is  more  difficult,  but  even  here 


It  is  possible  to  inutglne  circumstances  under 
which  a  private  Western  firm  might  find  an 
effective  basis  for  collaboration  with  a  So- 
viet State  enterprise.  The  recent  agreement 
with  Plat  to  bvilld  a  new  automobile  plant  in 
the  Soviet  Union  may  well  provide  a  formula 
for  new  investment  collaboration  arrange- 
ments. In  any  case,  the  taslc  role  of  trade 
and  Investment  as  a  peacemaker  can  in  prin- 
ciple be  extended  to  dealings  with  the  Soviet 
bloc  countries. 

Given  our  human  frailties,  peace  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  objective  to  achieve.  How- 
ever, private  trade  and  investment  in  the 
non-Soviet  world  can  make  a  very  substan- 
tial contribution  to  improving  the  condi- 
tions of  world  peace.  As  trade  expands  with 
the  Soviet  bloc,  and  even  some  forms  of  in- 
vestment become  possible,  attitudes  can  be 
expected  to  change  so  that,  in  time,  the  risk 
of  misunderstanding  and  miscalculation 
would  be  substantially  reduced.  In  summary, 
private  trade  and  investment,  because  they 
bind  men  more  closely  together,  strengthen 
the  prospects  for  world  peace  and  devel- 
opment. 

Dr.  Baumann.  Our  human  concern  for  the 
Issues  of  war  and  peace  is  not  unique  to  this 
generation,  nor  to  this  country,  nor  to  these 
hearings.  But  the  current  problems  of  war 
and  peace  are  unique — for  their  solution  may 
be  vital  to  the  continued  existence  of  man- 
kind Itself.  A  statement  such  as  this  is 
neither  alarmist  nor  over-dramatic — it  is 
based  on  the  dangers  of  the  arms  race  and 
the  possibilities  of  thermonuclear  devastation 
and  on  the  conflicts  of  interest  and  Ideology 
between  the  great  powers.  Both  of  these 
realities  contribute  to  the  growing  Insecurity 
of  our  age — an  age  which  has  known  and 
fears  the  horrors  of  war,  and  which  longs  for 
peace. 

What  can  and  should  the  United  State:  do 
to  prevent  and  avoid  war,  and  to  preserv-e  and 
strengthen  p>eace?  This  is  the  basic  que.stlon 
of  these  hearings.  It  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
answer. 

The  fact  that  a  nuclear  "balance  of  terror" 
has  existed  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  ever  since  the  Soviet  de- 
velopment of  missile  power  in  the  mld-50's 
has  been  accepted  by  scholars  and  laymen 
alike.  What  Is  less  generally  understood  Is  the 
delicate  nature  of  that  balance  and  Its  im- 
portance. It  is  delicate  because  it  Is  par- 
ticularly susceptible  both  to  technological 
Innovation  and  to  human  miscalculation.  It 
Is  important  because  It  is  the  last  guarantee 
against  a  foolhardy  attack  by  either  side 
which  may  think  it  has  that  momentary 
margin  ot  power  necessary  for  victory.  In  a 
situation  in  which  both  sides  possess  the 
ability  to  retaliate,  mutual  destruction  Is  the 
logical  result  of  nuclear  attack — and  victory 
Itself  becomes  an  empty  slogan. 

It  is  this  element  of  restraint  contributed 
by  the  nuclear  balance  which  has  lent  such 
significance  to  the  recent  Senate  debate  on 
the  Safeguard  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  system 
and  its  deployment  by  the  United  States.  Un- 
fortunately, in  the  opinion  of  many  of  us 
who  are  anxiously  concerned  about  main- 
taining a  nuclear  balance  and  increasing  its 
stablUty,  the  deployment  of  the  ABM  can 
only  destabiUze  that  balance,  increase  the 
suspicions  and  hostilities  between  East  and 
West,  and  contribute  to  the  dangerous  escala- 
tion of  the  arms  race. 

To  counter-act  this  step  backward  It  is 
even  more  Imperative  than  before  for  this 
country  to  enter  the  nuclear  arms-control 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  with  re- 
newed vigor.  Imaginative  proposals,  and  good 
faith.  Equally  Important  Is  continued  sup- 
port for  the  ftu-ther  extension  of  the  nuclear 
Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  to  non-signatory 
states  and  its  early  ratification  by  others.  In 
the  light  of  the  frequent  and  sporadic  non- 
nuclear  flghUng  in  the  Middle  East  and  LaUn 
America  (to  say  nothing  at  this  point  about 
South-East  Asia) ,  it  would  also  be  appro- 
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prtate  to  review  more  stringently  our  policies 
of  overseas  weapons  and  armaments  sales  and 
to  explore  more  actively  the  possibilities  of  a 
general  non-nuclear  arms-control  and  reduc- 
tion agreement.  Plnally.  to  avoid  even  greater 
involvement  In  overseas  military  conflagra- 
tions, the  United  States  should  increasingly 
support  the  peace-keeping  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  and  its  attempts  to  develop 
and  strengthen  Its  international  police  and 
para-mUltary  forces. 

The  seocMJd  problem  concerning  the  con- 
flicting Interests  and  ideologies  between  the 
great  powers  is  not  only  equal  in  importance 
to  that  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  but.  in  fact, 
precedes  it.  It  U  precisely  because  the  states 
of  the  world  do  have  differing  and  conflicting 
interests  that  they  sometimes  resort  to  arms 
in  order  to  protect  them.  As  Dr.  Hans  J.  Mor- 
genthau  has  written:  "Men  do  not  flght  be- 
cause they  have  arms.  They  have  arms  be- 
cause they  deem  It  necessary  to  flght."  A  rec- 
ognition of  this  fact  is  essential  to  an  under- 
standing that  disarmament  or  arms-control 
alone  Is  not  the  flnal  solution  to  the  preven- 
tion of  war  In  our  time. 

Therefore,  along  with  attempts  to  de- 
escalate  the  arms  race  through  any  or  all  of 
the  policies  mentioned  before,  the  United 
States  must  carefully  determine  what  its 
real  national  interests  are  as  opposed  to  the 
Interests  of  Its  "world  image."  These  inter- 
ests— the  Interests  of  international  trade  and 
commerce,  of  the  security  of  our  state  and 
tlie  welfare  of  our  people,  of  political  and 
cultural  contacts  with  foreign  states  and 
peoples,  and  of  a  peaceful  international 
climate  in  which  only  they  can  flourish — 
these  interests  it  must  protect.  But  whether 
these  limited  and  legitimate  interests  are  so 
threatened  everywhere  by  other  states  as  to 
necessitate  an  American  world-wide  pwlice 
force  for  their  protection  is  a  dubious  con- 
tention at  best.  Rather,  not  our  withdrawal 
from  world-wide  political  and  economic  af- 
fairs, but  our  retrenchment  from  world-wide 
military  encampments  appears  to  be  In  the 
better  self-enlightened  interests  of  this 
country  at  this  time. 

Plnally,  in  assessing  the  International  is- 
sues of  war  and  peace  as  they  face  contem- 
porary U.S.  foreign  policy,  it  would  be  mani- 
festly short-sighted  to  Ignore  the  equally 
important  domestic  Issues  of  war  and  peace 
as  they  challenge  our  policies  here  at  home. 
The  two  are  inextricably  Interwoven  and  in- 
terdependent. Only  If  we  cease  to  squander 
billions  of  dollars  on  a  virtually  counter- 
productive and  potentially  self-destructive 
arms  race,  can  we  apply  those  resources 
Imaginatively  and  fruitfully  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  urban  life  in  these  United  States. 
Conversely,  only  if  we  learn  to  bridge  the 
glaring  gaps  between  black  and  white,  rich 
and  poor,  young  and  old  in  our  own  country, 
can  we  hope  to  leam  how  to  understand  the 
problems  of  other  nations  and  other  cultures 
and  perhaps  take  that  first  earthbound 
■giant  step"  toward  bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween East  and  West,  North  and  South. 

Mr  HErrzER.  What  I  would  like  to  do  16 
go  Into  the  types  of  struggles  we  see  In 
Vietnam  and  relate  this  to  what  I  expect  may 
develop  from  the  more  serious  oonfilcts  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  Latin 
America.  There  are.  In  many  countries  of 
Latin  America,  primitive  stages  of  guerrilla 
movements  not  entirely  unlike  that  in  Viet- 
nam developing.  U.S.  Green  Berets  are  being 
used  in  about  four  or  five  of  these  countries. 
We  have  military  mlsblons  in  19  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries. 

I  think  that  we  are  getting  ourselves  in- 
volved in  a  very  dangerous  situation  Just  as 
we  did  in  Vietnam,  and  I  think  its  because 
the  world  Is  largely,  eepeclally  in  many  un- 
derdeveloped cotmtrtes,  going  to  be  going 
through  a  continuing  sitage  of  revolution, 
much  like  what  we've  seen  in  Vietnam. 

I  don't  really  know  if  the  people  of  Latin 
America  will  be  capable  fighters  or  as  deter- 
mined as  the  Vietnamese  are.  I  suspect  that 


our  policies  may  be  dangerously  similar  to 
the  ones  we  purs.ued  there. 

I  think  the  trouble  Is  that  America  Is,  at 
this  point,  wedded  to  a  policy  which  is 
basically  reactionary  and  counter-revolu- 
tionary. This  is  against,  and  very  contrary 
to.  our  traditions  and  the  Ideals  we've  ex- 
pressed. Por  Instance.  I'd  Just  like  to  quote 
Congressman  Abraham  Lincoln  before  he 
was  president  in  1848.  What  he  said,  I  think, 
was  very  relevant  to  today.  He  said:  "Many 
people  anywhere  being  Inclined  and  having 
the  power,  have  the  right  to  rise  up  and 
shake  off  existing  government  and  form  a 
new  one  that  suits  them  better.  This  is  a 
most  valuable  smd  sacred  right,  and  the  right 
we  hope  and  believe  is  to  liberate  the  world." 
Mr.  Beuss.  If  I  oould  interrupt  you  for 
Juirt  a  moment,  at  that  Interesting  historical 
point.  Lincoln  was  speaking  the  truth  back 
there  In  1848  and  for  his  pains,  as  you  re- 
member, he  was  defeated  In  the  next  election. 
Still,  it  was  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  Heitzeb.  At  that  point  the  Mexi- 
can wax  was  popular.  Just  as  the  Vietnamese 
war  was  several  years  ago.  Well,  what  hap- 
pened is  that  we  had  invaded  Mexico  and 
Lincoln  felt  that  was  an  unjust  thing.  As  a 
a  result  of  that  invasion  we  ended  up  gaining 
a  great  deal  of  land  from  Mexico.  But  it  was 
unjustified.  And  I  think  it  is  very  fitting  to- 
day, as  we  look  at  Vietnam  as  perhaps  we  do 
Latin  America. 

I'd  like  to  quote  another  person,  another 
American  who  Is  expressing  current  U.S. 
policy,  Robert  McNamara.  He  was  testifying 
before  the  House  and  he  deals  with  a  lot  of 
Latin  American  policy.  He  readily  concedes 
from  the  beginning  that  there  are  grave  in- 
justices In  Latin  America  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  social  tension  and  social  inequality, 
but  his  solution  is  somewhat  different  than 
what   Lincoln  said   was  Justifiable. 

I  quote:  Social  tensions,  unequal  distri- 
bution of  land,  unstable  economies,  and  the 
lack  of  broadly  based  political  structures 
paved  the  prospects  of  continuing  instability 
in  many  parts  of  Latin  America.  The  objec- 
tion to  these  and  other  associated  problems 
If  one  Is  to  be  found,  lies  inj  the  alliance  of 
Progress  to  which  we  and  our  Latin  American 
friends  are  devoting  large  resources.  But  the 
goals  of  the  alliance  can  be  achieved  only 
within  a  framework  of  law  and  order.  Our 
mllltauT  asslstsoice  program  for  Latin  America 
must  continue  to  be  directed  to  the  support 
of  internal  security  and  civic  action  measures 
Very  briefiy  what  he  said  U  this,  yes,  there 
may  be  injustices,  but  Just  as  many  people  in 
this  country  are  saying  they  can  only  be 
solved  through  the  framework  of  law  and 
order.  But  what  law  and  order  means  in 
Latin  America  I  think  is  worth  looking  at. 
Por  instance,  one  classic  example  of  U.S. 
policy  in  Latin  America  and  a  key  one  was 
in  regards  to  Brazil.  In  1984,  the  democrati- 
cally elected  government,  which  was  very 
socially  reform  minded  and  led  by  Goulart 
was  overthrown  by  a  right-wing  military 
coup  which  took  over  the  coimtry.  There  was 
no  mandate  from  the  people  and  no  elections 
were  held. 

In  1962.  Brazil  received  $81,000,000  from 
AID.  In  1963.  It  was  cut  in  half  to  $38,000,000. 
That  was  when  Goulart  was  still  in  power. 
In  1964  It  was  again  halved  to  only  $16,000,- 
000.  Then  he  was  overthrown  by  a  non-Demo- 
cratic repressive  btmch  of  generals.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  1965,  AID  money  shot  up  from 
$15,000,000  to  $122,000,000.  The  year  after 
that  It  increased  by  $229,000,000.  Whoever 
was  ninnlng  the  foreign  aid  policy  in  making 
those  decisions  thought  it  was  beneficial  to 
the  U.S.  to  encourage  that  type  of  regime. 
There  Is  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.  that  it  is  necessary  to  stop  revolu- 
tionary movements,  and  If  you  stop  it  by  re- 
luctant regimes — fine.  If  you  stop  it  by  right 
wing,  non-elected  regimes,  then  that's  fine, 
too,  and  in  the  case  of  Brazil  Its  much  better 
than  to  have  an  elected  regime  that  is  inter- 
ested in  a  socialist  government.  I  think  we 
have  a  very  serious  situation.  You  can  aak: 


"Is  it  true  that  revolution  Is  justifled  In 
Latin  America?  Is  It  true  that  the  conditions 
are  ripe  according  to  what  Lincoln  said  ac- 
cording to  the  American  tradition?"  I  think, 
we  should  Just  take  a  look  at  our  own  Decla- 
ration of  Ind^)endence,  which  said  that 
there  were  three  inalienable  God-given 
rights:  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness." 

Mr.  Retjss.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Heltzer  and 
thank  everyone  of  the  witnesses  for  throwing 
the  major  Issues  on  the  table  here.  There 
seems  to  be  a  general  agreement,  and  I  cer- 
tainly agree  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  lot 
of  trouble  In  the  world  in  the  next  genera- 
lion.  New  countries  in  Africa,  older  countries 
In  Latin  America,  countries  in  Asia,  for  ex- 
ample, are  going  to  undergo  turmoil,  and  a 
lot  of  It  will  be  violent. 

I  think  there's  agreement  among  mem- 
bers of  the  panel  that  it's  not  either  neces- 
sary or  proper  for  the  United  States  to  get 
Involved  in  all  of  these  disputes.  What  should 
be  a  set  of  guidelines  for  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  power,  and  that 
means  military  power,  throughout  the  world? 
I  think  we  all  would  agree  from  our  testi- 
mony that  economics,  trade  investment,  cul- 
tural exchange,  political  and  psychological 
factors  are  tremendously  Important.  Dr.  Bau- 
mann and  I  would  say  they  are  the  most  im- 
portant, and  I  think  every  member  of  the 
panel  would  agree  that  they  are  batslc. 

Over  and  beyond  that,  when  you  get  Into 
power,  what  should  our  national  stance  and 
posture  be?  When  do  we  use  our  power? 

If  I  may  throw  something  on  the  table.  I 
suggest  that  the  United  States  ought  not  to 
be  militarily  Involved  beyond  its  borders  ex- 
cept when  three  conditions  concur.  One.  it 
has  to  be  a  vital  Interest  to  the  United  States 
that  is  affected.  That,  cited  that  way  alone, 
perhaps  begs  the  question,  but  certainly  It 
means  that  In  remote  areas  we  can't  attempt 
to  right  every  wrong.  Let's  say.  secondly,  that 
the  country  to  whose  aid  we  are  considering 
going  must  be.  If  we  are  going  to  consider  It 
seriously,  a  country  with  at  least  a  mod- 
erately progressive  and  humane  government. 
It  need  not  be  a  Wisconsin-style  democracy 
but  neither  should  It  be  such  an  unedlfying 
dictatorship  that  we  have  to  be  cynical  and 
ashamed  In  going  to  Its  rescue. 

Thirdly.  It  seems  to  me  It  has  to  be  a  coun- 
try which  has  sufficiently  engaged  the  love 
and  devotion  of  Its  people  so  that  they  are 
willing  to  flght  for  It.  We  can't  forever  be 
fighting  other  p>eople'8  battles. 

Mr.  Bee.  I  think  they  are  all  good.  But  I 
would  like  to  add  one  If  I  might,  one  that 
has  come  up  recently  in  some  of  the  remarks 
of  President  Nixon.  I  think  this  Is  a  theme 
that  has  been  articulated  by  our  former  Am- 
beissador  to  Tokyo,  Professor  Relschauer. 
That  Is  that  even  if  these  three  conditions 
are  satisfied,  that  we  should  exhibit  a  certain 
amount  of  restraint  before  moving,  and  In 
particular  we  should  wait.  In  effect,  to  be 
encouraged  and  asked  by  some  of  the  larger 
countries  in  that  area.  Relschauer  always 
gives  the  example  of  Japan. 

Japan,  because  of  our  quickness  and  our 
almost  overe«igemess  of  response  in  Vietnam 
kind  of  looks  on  this  as  an  American  show 
and  yet  it's  an  error,  if  you  will.  In  their  area 
of  Influence.  It's  an  American  show  which 
they  don't  like. 

I  wotild  argue  that  with  more  restraint, 
vsrlth  more  cool,  the  Japanese  themselves 
might  have  seen  their  vital  interests  and  then 
they  would  come  to  the  United  States  and 
solicits  our  cooperation  and  our  strength 
behind  a  much  broader  cause. 

Mr.  Retjss.  I  think  that's  a  welcome  fourth 
point  which  I  will  certainly  add  to  my  think- 
ing. Let  the  fourth  one  read  something  like 
this:  Go  slow,  take  it  easy  and  above  all 
dont  act  vmless  your  help  is  sought  by  the 
relevant  important  and  hopefully  democratic 
leading  countries  of  the  area.  A  fifth  point: 
Before  you  do  anything  go  to  the  United 
Nations  and  see  If  you  cant  get  the  U.N,  to 
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act.  and  If  thejU.N.  can't  be  Induced  to  act, 
think  fovir  or  I  Ive  or  six  times  about  acting 
luillaterally. 

Dr.  BAUMANii.  That  was  Just  exactly  my 
point.  But  I  do  have  two  others.  Coming  back 
to  your  first  point,  Congressman  Reuss, 
which  I  think  1»  really  the  difficult  one,  what 
really  Is  a  vital  Interest? 

You  seem  to  Indicate  It  has  to  be  a  country 
of  some  standlfig  or  a  country  with  which 
we  have  had  lo|>g  and  lasting  relations  or  an 
Important  country.  This  is  very  true. 

What  bothers^  me  is  the  phrase  of  Chamber- 
lain prior  to  Wlorld  War  I  about  Czechoslo- 
vakia, a  remote  little  country,  with  the  peo- 
ple about  whom  we  know  nothing  .  .  .  and 
why  should  we  rtet  Involved. 

Those  people  whom  we  know  nothing  about 
might  ultimately  be  very  Important  to  our 
own  security.     \ 

Mr.  Rruss.  Chamberlain  was,  of  course, 
wrong  about  Chechoslovakia,  but  not  neces- 
sarily for  the  reasons  that  the  Czechs  are 
marvelous  and  jdemocratically  Inclined  peo- 
ple, which  theyUre. 

Dr.  Baumann]  The  other  point  is  the  ques- 
tion which  can 'arise.  Say  that  extended  in- 
volvement is  enkered  into  with  a  democratic 
government  ana  then  that  government  is 
overthrown  by  ^  military  dictatorship.  Under 
this  dletatorshlt)  policies  of  fairly  liberal  re- 
form ar»  unde?  taken.  In  other  words,  by 
force  land  is  s^zed  and  redistributed,  land 
reform  takes  pl^e.  What  do  we  do? 

Mr.  Reuss.  I  would  answer  that  by  what 
I  said  before.  You  should  have  a  local  govern- 
ment which,  whille  It  may  not  be  democratic, 
is  at  least  ^asonably  progressive  and 
humane.  1 

AUDIENCE    TZ9li[MONT    ON    WAB    AND    PEACE 

Mrs.  Babetti  Zublatskt.  Congressman 
Reuss,  why  did  the  Navy  sisk  for  $700  million 
for  an  air-craf^  carrier  when  this  money 
could  be  used  lor  poverty  areas?  They  said 
building  this  cirrier  was  for  a  'long  range 
program'.  Carridrs  were  once  used  so  planee 
could  refuel.  Tt>day  they  can  fly  half-way 
aroimd  the  worlfl  without  stopping.  Couldn't 
this  money  be  used  for  more  far-reaching 
goals? 

Mr.  RET7SS.  This  hearing  was  to  enable  me 
to  ask  citizens  auestlons,  but  you  have  cor- 
nered me.  I'll  try  to  answer.  Why  did  the 
Navy  ask  for  it?  j 

The  Navy  as^  for  the  $700  million  for 
new  carriers  beef  use  the  mllltaxy  services  al- 
ways ask  for  evferything  they  can  think  of. 
The  other  part  Of  your  question  was  would 
not  the  money  hi  part  of  it  be  much  better 
spent  on  the  prpblenas  of  our  cities,  on  air 
and  water  poUi|tlon,  on  the  quality  of  life. 
The  answer  to  that  question,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, is  yes.  It  would  be.  We  need,  in  my 
Judgment,  a  strokig  defense.  We  have  a  strong 
defense,  but  I  think  each  new  weapon  system 
that  la  proposed  has  to  be  scrutinized  much 
more  carefully  by  the  Congress  than  we  have 
scrutliLized  requfste  in  the  past. 

Mr  HzsBEXT  I>.  Bussing.  Do  you  get  this 
Washington  Observer?  I  think  they've  been 
sent  you  people,  to  all  the  Congressmen  and 
the  Senators.  I'm  quoting  Washington  Ob- 
server: First  thj  Pueblo:  With  $100  million 
worth  of  scientific  Instruments  aboard,  three 
Russian  Jets  rea4y  to  load  it  on  and  take  It  to 
Russia.  Number  lone.  Number  two,  from  the 
Washington  Observer  Newsletter  asking  Con- 
gress what  they]  are  going  to  do  about  the 
Pueblo:  Numbeij  three,  the  Scorpion — what 
do  you  know  about  It?  "Torpedoed  by  a  Rus- 
sian sub,"  Washington  Observer.  And  last  but 
not  least,  you  all  heard  about  the  airplane 
that  was  shot  diwn  by  Korea:  no  survivors. 
For  your  Inf  orm4tlon,  there  are  ten  survivors. 
Held  there.  Who  i  knows  what  we  will  have  to 
F>ay  for  them?      ' 

I'm  a  veteran,of  the  Mexican  border  and 
World  War  I.  V  ars  are  fought  to  be  won. 
If  we're  in  Vietnam  for  some  other  reason, 
let's  get  out.  If  the  Korean  War  if  we'd 
have  bombed  fAur  bridges  over  the  Yalu 
River  we'd  have  had  the  Russians,  Chinese, 


and  the  Ruaslan  Communists  out  of  our 
hair.  If  we'd  have  left  General  MacArthur 
there.  we  still  would  have  had  em  out  of  our 
hair. 

That's  all  I  have  to  say. 
Mr.  RoBXBT  Hicks.  The  way  this  govern- 
ment's going,  elected  officers  are  Insulated 
from  the  common  people  and  it's  extremely 
difficult  to  get  to  talk  to  them.  This  Is  the 
first  time  I've  ever  had  a  chance  to  look  you 
in  the  eye. 

I'm  eligible  for  a  pension.  The  monetary 
policies  and  the  wars  of  the  last  20  years 
have  robbed  me  of  that  pension.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  a  month  a  few  years 
ago  was  a  princely  sum.  It  won't  even  buy 
housing  today.  The  wars,  plus  Congress'  lack, 
and  I  say  responsibility.  In  paying  for  them 
when  they  occur,  has  robbed  me  and  other 
people  of  their  pensions. 

An  $18  war  bond  in  1944  would  buy  a 
pretty  good  suit,  but  that  $25  war  bond 
that  I  still  have  won't  buy  this  suit  I'm 
wearing. 

I  have  been  protesting  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  this  country  for  about  15  years. 
I  don't  trust  them.  It  was  a  mistake  that 
we're  not  fighting  in  Cuba,  that  we're  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam. 

And  I'd  like  to  say  something  about  lim- 
ited wars.  I  happen  to  have  a  son  in  Viet- 
nam. We're  sweating  out  the  last  30  days. 
Two  friends  of  ours,  one  kid  came  home  in  a 
basket,  couldn't  even  open  the  casket,  the 
other  one's  crippled  for  life.  Now  that  war 
is  not  limited  for  those  boys.  Your  pro 
athletes  on  your  football  teams  are  everyone 
of  them  in  the  Reserves.  They're  not  serving. 
That's  not  equal  basis.  Those  are  things  that 
need  fixing. 

Mr.  Cabl  Schuster.  I  have  had  an  unfor- 
tunate experience  with  my  family  in  the  last 
year  that  prompted  me  to  come  up  here.  I 
haven't  heard  much  sympathy  from  anyone. 
I  learned  my  patriotism  at  $11.25  a  month  in 
World  War  n.  Patriotism.  My  wife  gave 
birth  to  a  son  that  was  lost  in  Vietnam  last 
year,  so  she  knows  pretty  well  what  war 
means.  I  come  from  a  family  of  six  brothers 
who  served  in  World  War  n.  All  honorably 
discharged.  Okay.  What  has  this  cost  me 
In  addition  to  my  son?  I  think  many  times 
no  one  realizes  what  the  after  effects  are. 
My  son  was  married,  never  saw  his  son 
either.  I  have  spent  considerable  amount  of 
money  as  far  as  funeral  costs,  in  addition  to 
the  garments  that  they  give  the  widow, 
which  is  the  way  it  works.  I  might  add,  our 
country  can  go  to  the  moon,  and  spend  bil- 
lions for  everything,  but  I  think  if  my 
daughter-in-law  and  my  grandson  were  to 
exist  on  what  the  government  pwiys  them, 
they'd  starve  to  death.  She  works  certain 
hours  more  than  what  the  law  allows,  it's  re- 
duced. Okay. 

Part  of  the  reason,  more  than  anything, 
why  I  came  here,  was  this.  Now  I'm  going  to 
read  a  letter,  I  probably  should  give  it  to 
someone  else  to  read.  But  this  is  what  It 
says.  Mrs.  Schuster  wrote  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral. Kenneth  G.  Wickham.  It  says: 

"This  Is  In  response  to  yovu-  letter  to 
General  Kenneth  G.  Wickham,  the  Adjutant 
General,  requesting  an  American  flag  to  dis- 
play in  honor  of  your  son,  who  died  in  the 
service  of  our  country.  The  Institute  of  Her- 
aldry is  a  Class  n  activity  xinder  the  Jxirisdic- 
tion  of  the  Adjutant  General.  Under  the 
provisions  of  "ntle  38  of  the  United  States 
Code,  a  flag  is  furnished  the  next  of  kin 
of  the  deceased  veteran.  Your  daughter-in- 
law  received  an  American  flag  under  this 
statute.  The  Code  further  provides  that  if  a 
flag  Is  given  to  the  next-of-kin,  no  flag  shall 
be  given  to  any  other  person  on  account  of 
the  death  of  such  veteran." 

You  wouldn't  think  that  in  the  corre- 
spondence that  the  government  had  on  the 
day  that  my  son  died  that  he  ever  had  a 
father  or  mother,  that  he  ever  had  a  27  year 
old  sister,  that  he  had  another  21  year  old 
brother,  or  that  he  had  another  15  year  old 
sister,  or  an   11   year  old  sister.   "Now,"  the 


letter  conUnues,  "the  Adjutant  General  re- 
ceives a  great  number  of  requests  from  patri- 
otic individuals  who  would  like  to  receive  an 
American  flag.  However,  Inasmuch  as  Con- 
gress appropriates  funds  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  necessary  flags  for  official 
use  within  the  many  government  organiza- 
tions, such  requests  must  necessarily  be  de- 
nied. Although  American  flags  are  available 
commercially  for  a  nominal  sum,  the  Ad- 
jutant General  cannot  use  federal  funds  to 
purchase  them  for  unofficial  purposes.  Your 
reasons  for  wanting  an  American  flag  are 
fully  understood,  and  I  regret  that  your  re- 
quest must  be  denied." 

Mr.  Reuss.  May  I  say.  Mr.  Schuster,  that 
I'm  going  to  see  that  you  aad  Mrs.  Schuster 
get  an  American  flag  which  has  flown  over 
the  Capitol  of  the  United  States,  and  I'll  see 
that  that  flag  is  flown  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  I'm  very  sorry  about  anybody  getting 
a  letter  like  that. 

Mr.  Edson  Sawer.  Mr.  Reuss.  I'm  not  going 
to  say  very  much  about  the  war,  what  It 
means  to  our  country.  I  think  we  all  know 
how  foolish  it  is  when  we  have  some  100 
percent  over-kill  of  the  Russians,  as  the 
quotas  now  stand,  and  they  have  10  per- 
cent over-kill  of  us.  Either  side  could  com- 
pletely destroy  our  civilization  as  it  exists. 
I  would  like  to  spend  my  Ume  dreaming 
a  little  bit.  I  would  like  to  see  the  United 
States  unilaterally,  by  1971,  say  to  the  world, 
"we  will  cut  our  military  expenditures  10 
percent  this  year.  Not  only  in  manpower,  not 
only  in  wealth,  but  across-the-board,  10  per- 
cent. We  will  use  this  10  percent  lor  the 
economic  development  of  our  world.  We  will 
send  our  best  agriculturists,  our  best  en- 
gineers, our  best  farmers,  anyplace  in  the 
world  where  we  are  asked  to  go."  Along  with 
this,  I  would  like  to  see  the  United  States 
say,  "we  will  have  absolutely  no  strings  to 
these  jjeople."  Nehru,  in  his  famous  book. 
Truths  of  World  History,  said  he  knew  what 
the  political  lmi>erlallsm  was,  he'd  lived  un- 
der that,  but  he  said  he  didn't  know  what 
economic  lmp>eriallsm  really  meant  to  a  coun- 
try. He  had  a  sneaking  idea  that  it  was  far 
more  devastating  to  the  economic  welfare  .ind 
development  of  the  country  where  it  was  be- 
ing carried  on  than  political  imperialism 
was. 

He  was  speaking  at  that  time  mostly  of 
American  relations  to  South  America  and  ex- 
plained the  role  which  our  economic  imperi- 
alism has  had  on  the  nations  of  South  Amer- 
ica. The  two  famous  books  written  by  the 
Paddock  brothers,  one  of  them  Starvation, 
1970.  The  other  one.  I  believe  the  title  or  sub- 
title. Who  Must  Starve?  These  two  brothers, 
one  was  In  the  State  Department,  one  was 
an  agriculturist,  gave  us  a  pretty  good  in- 
dication of  the  type  of  world  that  we  will 
be  facing  within  the  next  10-15  years.  If  there 
was  ever  a  place  where  a  nation  that  had  the 
courage  to  stick  its  neck  out.  to  say  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  we  no  longer  are  going 
to  depend  on  guns  but  we're  going  to  depend 
on  good  win,  we  will  furnish  our  best  agri- 
culturists, our  best  engineers  to  help  you 
develop  your  economic  resources,  there  will 
be  no  strings.  This  Is  It.  It  seems  to  me  that 
through  these  Ideas,  or  ideas  like  these,  that 
America  will  have  a  place  In  the  world. 

Mr,  John  Snyder.  Mr.  Aspln,  in  your  open- 
ing comments,  and  Mr.  Reuss,  in  your  reply, 
suggested  four  solutions  to  Vietnamese  type 
situations.  It's  curious,  seems  curious  to  me, 
that  they  all  Include  some  form  of  American 
Intervention.  All  four  solutions  call  for 
American  Intervention  In  South  East  Asian 
affairs.  All  solutions  seem  based  on  some  de- 
sire to  Intervene  in  Vietnamese  affairs. 

Now  It  seems  to  me  what  you're  looking  for 
Is  an  American  solution  to  a  Vietnamese 
problem.  What  Is  the  vital  American  Inter- 
est In  a  formerly  minor  Asian  civil  war.  'What 
Is  the  vital  U.S.  interest? 

Mr.  Aspln,  you  said  there  are  three  solu- 
tions, one  you  mentioned  Is  capitulation.  To 
whom  or  to  what  do  we  capitulate:  If  we  do 
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not  sacrifice  several  thousand  lives  In  South- 
east Asia.  To  what?  Some  monolith? 

I  wonder  if  you  could  devote  some  time 
to  answering  those  questions.  Don't  direct 
them  just  to  me.  direct  them  to  the  man  who 
was  lust  here,  and  the  girl  who  came  up  be- 
fore and  asked  you  about  the  carriers.  These 
ue  the  questions  that  concern  the  people  of 
America  now,  especially  my  generation,  be- 
cause we're  not  going  to  stand  for  It  any  more. 
We've  had  enough.  ^      ..     ^     ♦ 

Mr  Reuss.  I  think  you  misunderstood  at 
least  what  I  said.  I  said  that  there  was  a 
fourth  solution  which  didn't  Involve  military 
Intervention  but  involved  the  use  of  eco- 
nomic measures. 

Mr  Sntder.  American  economic  aid.  We  ve 
been  giving  aid  to  Vietnam  for  years.  This 
15  lust  exactly  how  our  Vietnam  war  began. 
we  do  it  in  South  America,  Southeast  Asia. 
We  do  It  all  over  the  world.  President  Nixon 
Tent  to  Thailand  on  his  Southeast  Asian 
tour  and  he  gave  them  the  same  damn 
Diedge  that  we  gave  South  Vietnam.  Are  the 
^ple  m  this  country,  my  generation,  going 
to  be  fighting  m  Thailand? 

Mr  Reuss.  You're  talking  about  a  military 
commitment  which  I  suggested  Is  what  we 
should  not  make. 

Mr  SNYDER.  I'm  suggesting  that  your  eco- 
nomic commitment  leads  eventually  to  his 
military  commitment. 

Mr  AspiN.  Can  I  say  a  few  words?  The 
three  alternatives  that  I  was  discussing 
whenever  there  are  problems  In  thU  kind  of 
situation  are:  Number  one.  It  does  nothing. 
Number  two.  It  involves  Itself  in  some  kind 
of  military  way  which  Involves  a  small  vrar. 
Thirdly,  Involves  really  nuclear  war. 

Mr.    Snyder.    The    word    you    used    was 

*^r"  ASPIN.  Right.  Okay.  Capitulation  or 
ducking  the  Issue  or  something  else.  The 
DOlnt  is  the  United  States  In  any  condition 
Uke  that  Is  making  a  decision  which  affects 
the  outcome  of  the  struggle.  If  It  gets  Into 
It  It  can  influence  It  one  way  or  the  other. 
If' It  doesnt,  if  It  ducks  out  of  It,  it  also  In- 
fluences the  decision. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Why  should  we  want  to  In- 
fluence the  situation? 

Mr.  AspiN.  What  I'm  saying  Is  that  there 
Is  a  reappraisal  going  on  within  the  United 
States  government  at  this  time,  and  I  think 
that  this  Is  right.  If  what  we  have  had  is 
that  in  trying  to  thread  this  line  between 
nothing  and  a  nuclear  war.  we  have  been 
invariably  led  to  the  conclusion  that  small 
wars  are  somehow  a  good  thing.  I  think  that's 
changing  now.  I  think  the  attitude  you  ex- 
press is  widespread  in  the  country.  1  don't 
think  you're  saying  anything  that  millions  of 
people  m  this  country  don't  argue  and  don't 
feel  Including  many  Congressmen.  Two  years 
ago  It  was  very  different.  Right  now.  it's  a 
whole  different  world. 

Mr.  Ralph  Habermehl.  As  of  July,  two 
members  of  our  family  are  now  In  service, 
both  under  21.  So.  we're  concerned.  One  of 
the  things  that  I  like  to  ask  Is  how  come, 
under  oiur  present  trade  agreements,  we  are 
trading  strategic  war  materials  and  copper 
with  Russia.  Of  course  we  know,  they're  one 
of  the  biggest  suppliers  of  North  Vietnam, 
getting  through  Haiphong  harbor  un- 
molested. Is  there  any  explanation  for  this? 

Mr.  Reuss.  We  are  not  trading  strategic  war 
materials  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  a 
very  tight  embargo  on  them.  Some  of  our 
allies  are  trading. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Kaye.  What  I  would  Uke  to 
see  happen  in  this  country  is  for  some  of 
the  best  minds  in  our  universities  and  In 
our  government  to  use  their  talents  to  cre- 
atively seek  peace,  pwsslbly  through  the  Cab- 
inet level  set-up.  I  think  that  we  need  to  not 
just  react  to  situations  as  they  occur.  We 
need  not  to  Just  fight  when  we  have  to,  but 
we  need  to  look  ahead.  Perhapw  this  can  be 
done  through  the  U.N.  Perhaps  the  World 
Federalists  have  some  Ideas  that  can 
be  explored  and  made  a  little  more  practical. 
But  I  think  we  need  to  devote  at  least  some 
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of  our  time"  and  some  of  our  energy  and  some 
of  our  money  to  thinking  about  peace  ahead 
of  time. 

Mr.  Mike  Cullen.  Congressman  Reuss, 
panelists,  I'd  Just  like  to  say  that  It  Is  a  Joy  to 
stand  before  you  and  to  say  that  It  Is  a  blow 
for  freedom  in  a  sense  we  strike  today  to 
open  hearings  like  these  to  the  public.  Hear- 
ings like  these  have  been  needed  for  a  long 
time,  especially  during  the  last  four  years. 
The  country  has  gone  through  much  suf- 
fering and  much  strain  and  much  ptaln.  In 
a  sense  the  light  of  freedom,  the  light  of  the 
hope  and  the  genius  of  America  has  almost 
been  put  out.  The  freedom  that  was  bom 
here  250  years  ago  for  many  who  have  come 
to  its  shores  have  looked  for  that  light,  that 
freedom,  and  have  seen  it  missing.  I  feel 
that  In  the  last  four  years  we  have  been  be- 
trayed as  a  people,  we  have  lost  more  than 
43,000  sons  in  Vietnam.  We  have  dropped 
more  than  3  million  tons  of  bombs  on  a  na- 
tion that  is  mostly  agrarian.  I  have  traveled 
in  the  last  year  to  22  States,  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  the  public,  because, 
of  course,  of  an  action  that  most  people 
would  consider  to  be  unpatriotic.  (Note: 
Mike  Cullen  Is  a  member  of  "The  Milwaukee 
Fourteen",  who  burned  Selective  Service 
files.) 

We  have  done  what  good  men  have  tried 
to  do  within  the  law  and  failed,  saw  that 
nothing  was  changing,  that  the  war  was  get- 
ting worse,  that  people  continued  to  die  In 
unacceptable  numbers.  I  have  traveled  to 
more  than  22  states  In  the  last  year.  One  thing 
that's  come  very  clear  to  me  is  that  the 
average  American,  so  often  doesn't  read  and 
he  doesn't  know  his  history.  It's  a  tremendous 
kind  of  ignorance.  There  is  a  beautiful  love 
here  of  the  soil,  a  love  of  this  land,  this 
land  of  America,  this  land  that  was  supposed 
to  be  and  hopefully  would  be  the  hope  of 
this  world.  Not  because  of  our  economic 
power,  but  because  we  are  a  nation  of  many 
peoples,  of  many  races  and  many  ethnic 
groups  who  are  trying  to  find  a  path  to  one 
way  of  life,  a  path  that  would,  in  the  sense 
of  our  Constitution,  give  men  liberty  and 
the  pvirsult  of  happiness  and  the  right  to 
freedom. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  about  the 
draft.  If  we  are  a  nation,  and  we  are  given 
the  power  we  have,  given  the  fact  that 
we've  built  the  greatest  military  machine 
the  world  has  ever  had  in  Its  history.  That 
we  are  to  enter  into  conflicts,  whether  It 
be  In  Latin  America  or  Asia  or  Africa,  we're 
asking  for  a  retaliation  by  another  power 
which  may  be  just  as  great  as  ours.  I  think 
that  most  of  us  recognize  the  smallness  of 
this  planet  that  we  live  on  now.  The  greatest 
technological  advances  of  the  last  couple  of 
years,  with  our  ventures  to  the  moon,  have 
enabled  us  to  travel  this  little  planet  in  2V2 
hours.  It  would  be  Just  as  easy  and  Just  as 
possible  to  annihilate  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  on  the  planet.  It  doesn't  matter  what 
nation  It  would  be  from. 

I  feel  that  the  draft  Is  not  Just  illegal,  but 
it's  almost  silly  for  us  to  think  we  can  solve 
the  international  problems,  social  problems, 
domestic  problems,  by  military  means  in  the 
future. 

Also,  I  would  say,  for  those  who  are  moving 
In  the  direction  of  revolution  and  violence, 
that  violence  is  a  direct  means  to  social 
change  for  anybody.  It'll  be  used.  I  know, 
and  I'm  not  so  naive  to  not  recognize  that 
It  won't  be  used  in  the  next  four  or  five  years. 
But  everytlme  violence  Is  used,  whether  It's 
m  small  biish  wars  In  Latin  America  or 
Africa  or  Asia,  or  in  our  streets  here  in  the 
cities  of  this  country,  we're  asking  for  an- 
nihilation, we're  asking  for  the  use 
of  greater  weai>ons.  The  many  who  worked 
with  Martin  Luther  King  know  that  new 
means  have  to  be  found  to  social  change. 
New  means  have  to  be  found  to  solve  Inter- 
national problems.  Perhaps  they  will  come 
along  the  lines  of  an  International  way  of 
developing  some  kind  of  mutual  agreement 


between  large  nations  In  terms  of  their 
economy.  Perhaps  this  is  one  way.  This  will 
be  putting  more  power  in  the  United  Nations 
and  they  becoming  a  peace  making  team  with 
the  enforcement.  I'm  afraid  that,  given  the 
fact  of  how  the  United  Nations  Is  structured, 
it's  sort  of  impossible  at  this  time  for  the 
United  Nations  to  have  any  kind  of  power, 
any  kind  of  Influence  In  the  world,  where 
real  conflict  with  two  great  nations  Is 
Involved. 

The  draft  system  as  such  is  illegal  for  me. 
It's  become  immoral.  I  cannot  give,  as  a 
member  of  Just  not  a  faith;  but  a  man  who 
believes  that.  If  I  believe  in  freedom  that 
much,  I  am  not  afraid  to  die  on  behalf  of 
freedom.  There's  a  genius  In  America  that 
strikes  me,  as  I  said,  as  I  crossed  the  nation. 
An  American  will  fight  for  freedom  and  it 
would  be  very  hard  for  freedom  to  be  an- 
nihilated. If  anybody  enters  our  shores. 
It  would  be  a  response  on  behalf  of  the 
people  to  move,  to  defend  the  nation  as  best 
they  know  how.  The  draft  system  is  coming 
up  maybe  now,  though  it  ought  to  be 
changed,  I  would  say  an  end  to  the  draft. 

Mr.  Cecil  Brown.  Jr.  I  think  it's  Interest- 
ing to  note  that  while  we  had  conversations 
about  war  and  peace  that  almost  all  of  the 
conversation  has  dealt  with  war.  I  suppose 
that's  not  too  strange.  They  say  that  for 
every  ten  years  that  the  world  knows  that 
there's  war  some  place  in  the  world  for  every 
nine  and  that  there's  only  one  year  when 
there's  not  any  war.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  this  country  is  in  a  bag.  and  It's  been  in 
a  bag  since  1947,  because  no  matter  whether 
the  Democrats  or  the  Republicans  are  in  con- 
trol of  the  national  administration,  our  for- 
eign policy  seems  to  be  the  same.  Only  the 
outside  packaging  changes.  Ever  since  the 
end  of  World  War  U,  we  have  found  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  supporting  conserva- 
tive, and  In  some  cases,  ultra  conservative 
governments,  because  we  were  more  con- 
cerned with  the  ability  within  that  area  than 
We  were  with  freedom.  It  has  therefore  been 
a  policy  of  reaction.  Instead  of  a  policy  of 
positive  creatlsm.  The  last  example  I  think 
we  can  point  to  as  any  kind  of  creatlveness 
was  the  Marshall  Plan,  and  the  Point  Four 
Program,  which  died  a  rather  strange  death. 
Too  often  our  foreign  j>ollcy  Is  determined  by 
what  Russia  or  Red  China  might  do.  is  doing, 
will  do,  or  could  do.  And  so  then  we  find 
ourselves  In  a  confrontation  trying  to  deal 
with  the  minds  of  people  when  they  are 
hungry  and  we  are  talking  about  democracy. 
And  we  lose. 

I'm  often  reminded  of  the  statement  that 
Pogo  made:  We  have  met  the  enemy,  and 
they  are  us.  I  look  at  the  foreign  policy  in 
South  America  and  the  Middle  East  and  I 
am  distressed  almost  to  the  point  of  tears. 
In  the  Middle  East  our  foreign  policy  Is  con- 
trolled not  by  the  State  Department,  but 
by  the  great  oil  compaoiles.  What's  good  for 
the  great  oil  companies,  that's  supposed  to  be 
good  for  the  United  States  of  America  Look 
how  long  United  Fruit  determined  the  policy 
with  Cuba. 

The  young  man  before  mentioned  the  fact 
that  we  were  so  happy  to  provide  Batista's 
regime  with  his  mortars,  machine  guns, 
tanks,  rlfies,  military  experts.  For  what?  Who 
was  going  to  threaten  Cuba?  In  Cuba,  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  in  many  of  the  South 
American  countries,  we  have  a  distorted  view 
of  what's  going  on  there. 

But  I  want  to  say  something  that  I  think 
has  perhaps  been  overlooked.  That  90  percent 
of  the  people  in  Cuba  are  black,  like  I  am. 
That  they  were  without  land.  They  did  not 
control  the  wealth.  Some  of  them  never  knew 
what  It  was  like  to  own  a  piece  of  soil.  The 
same  thing  Is  true  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. And  too  often  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
country  has  been  tied  in  with  racism  This 
points  out  the  iMt  problem  here. 

I  suggested  when  I  started  that  we  were 
too  preoccupied  with  war  and  not  with  peace. 
We  are  in  a  strange  position  In  this  country, 
becaxise  at  the  same  time  we  are  in  a  sUte 
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ot  peace  we  are  alao  In  a  state  of  war.  We  are 
flgbUng  m  Vietnam,  where  30  percent  of  the 
combat  troopa  are  black,  where  20  percent 
of  the  troope  in  Vietnam  are  black,  where 
they  are  fighting  for  eomethlng  they  cant 
have  at  home,  and  they  do  not  know  why 
they  are  there.  Therefore  they  are  black  mer- 
cenaries, and  they  ought  not  be  there. 

In  thU  country  we  have  an  Administration 
that  went  into  office  with  the  slogan  of  law 
and  order,  wben  there  can  be  no  law  unless 
there  Is  Justice,  and  there  can  be  no  order 
unless  there  |s  reason.  And  I  don't  hear  very 
many  peopl«  talking  about  Justice  and 
reason. 

Mr.  Gerald  S.  Olazer.  If  there  Is  one  in- 
stitution In  dur  society  that  Is  exploitative, 
unfair,  and  Inconsistent  with  American 
Ideals  of  fre*lom,  that  Institution  Is  com- 
pulsory military  service,  euphemistically 
known  as  the  "draft."  The  draft  can  be  abol- 
ished and  retolaced  with  voluntary  service 
without  endaiigerlng  our  national  security; 
to  do  so  would  be  to  remedy  a  gross  Injus- 
tice to  youngi  American  men. 

The  draft  threatens  every  young  man  In 
this  country  like  the  sword  of  Damocles.  He 
never  knows  jwhen  It  will  fall,  or  if  Indeed 
It  will  fall  at  lall.  If  he  Is  among  the  chosen 
and  the  called,  he  faces  three  choices:  Join 
the  military,  go  to  Jail,  or  emigrate.  It  Is  a 
-sad  Uwiy  that  the  ancestors  of  many  Amer- 
icans came  ta  this  country  during  the  19th 
century  primarily  to  escape  forced  service  in 
European  ambles  .  .  they  now  take  refuge 
from  our  coi|ipu)sory  militarism.  Much  of 
the  alienation^  of  today's  youth  from  society 
and  our  form  of  government  can  be  traced 
to  the  prospeqt  of  compulsory  military  serv- 
ice ..  .  particularly  service  in  Vietnam. 
There  would  ^  far  less  turmoil  on  campus 
if  It  were  not:  the  refuge  of  men  seeking  to 
avoid  the  draffc.  Anti-draft  sentiment  among 
young  Amerlc^ma  has  driven  thousands  of 
them  into  th#  open  arms  of  extremists  on 
the  left  who  e*)lolt  the  dilemma  of  the  young 
man  who  loatl|es  the  prospect  of  compulsory 
service. 

The  exlstenoe  of  the  draft  makes  It  possi- 
ble to  exploit  servicemen  In  ways  that  would 
not  be  possible  if  service  were  voluntary. 
Soldiers  are  paad  slave  wages  (less  than  $100 
per  month,  stjjrtlng) ,  serve  13  hours  a  day 
or  more,  live  In  dismal  barracks,  and  have 
few  rights.  Nd  other  federal  employees  are 
paid  or  treated  this  way  .  .  .  perhaps  be- 
cause no  othed  federal  employees  can  be  im- 
prisoned for  Refusing  a  Job!  Without  the 
threat  of  prlsofa.  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
get  anyone  to  accept  employment  on  terms 
now  offered  byl  the  U.S.  military.  Thus,  the 
e  than  a  form  of  temporary 
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draft  Is  no  m 
slavery. 

The  draft  Is  itlso  unfair  in  every  sense.  For 
example,  wome^  are  exempt  from  service,  al- 
though there  are  women's  branches  of  each 
military  servlcf.  Moreover,  students  get  de- 
ferments, clergymen  are  exempt,  some  con- 
scientious objettors  get  alternative  service, 
and  others  arej  rejected  for  various  mental 
and  physical  directs.  The  one  who  is  ordered 
to  report  for  liiductlon  is  in  a  sad  minority 
Indeed.  The  only  fair  draft  would  be  one  In 
which  all  Americans  are  forced  to  serve: 
men,  women.  jTathers,  ministers,  students, 
teachers,  etc.  Obviously  the  cost  of  making 
the  draft  fair  l4  this  sense  is  far  greater  than 
the  cost  of  abdllshlng  it. 

The  draft  ujnot  an  efficient  way  of  pro- 
ourring  an  effective  army.  We  now  force 
men  to  serve  fir  two  years,  after  which  we 
must  train  an  ontirely  new  group  of  recruits 
to  take  their  p^aoe.  There  la  Uttle  re-enllst- 
ment.  Roughly  half  of  aU  draftees  at  any 
one  Ume  are  14  training;  thus  we  get  only 
60  T-  active  service  from  them.  The  draft 
Is  a  dragnet  thalt  pulls  In  men  that  are  often 
Ill-suited  to  nlllltary  life;  some  are  dis- 
charged early,  aethers  fulfill  their  term  with- 
out performing  useful  service.  The  selectlvn 
service  system  is  an  expensive  operation 
especially  if  thel  cost  of  prosecuting  and  im- 
prisoning draft-jreslsters  Is  Included. 


Two  reforms  have  been  suggested  for  the 
draft:  the  lottery  and  alternative  non-mil- 
Itary  service.  The  lottery  method,  boosted  by 
Senator  Kennedy  primarily,  sUll  relies  on 
compulsion  to  get  the  unlucky  men  into  the 
army.  The  lottery  would  be  a  method  of  re- 
distributing the  burden  0*  military  serv- 
ice: from  those  unlucky  In  getting  defer- 
ments (as  now)  to  those  unlucky  with  num- 
bers (with  the  lottery).  There  would  stUl  be 
no  incentive  to  Improve  the  pay  or  working 
conditions  of  our  citizens  in  uniform. 

The  other  reform-  would  give  the  draftee 
the  option  of  performing  some  non-mlUtary 
chore  which  meets  government  approval,  as 
is  now  permitted  for  conclentlous  objectors. 
This  is  clearly  unconstitutional,  since  the 
13th  amendment  prohibits  Involuntary 
servitude.  The  courts  now  recognize  that 
tlie  right  of  Congress  to  raise  armies  la  an 
exception  to  this  principle,  but  there  U 
certainly  no  legal  basis  for  oompelllng 
Americans  to  engage  in  other  forms  of 
forced  labor. 

Like  sUvery,  the  draft  cannot  be  reformed 
while  it  retains  its  compulsory  aspect.  Ac- 
cordingly we  must  move  to  replace  the  draft 
with  voluntary  service.  Of  coiuse,  this  re- 
placement must  be  accompanied  by  certain 
reforms  of  mUitary  life,  since  few  would 
Join  the  present  military  unless  forced  to. 
I  would  propose  the  following  significant 
changes: 

1.  Pay.  Soldiers  should  receive  no  less  than 
•100  per  week  at  the  outset,  and  twice  that 
after  re-enlistment. 

a.  Representation.  Soldiers  should  be  en- 
titled to  representation  by  an  employee  or- 
ganization Just  as  postmen  and  other  fed- 
eral employees.  There  should  be  legitimate 
channels  for  redress  of  grievances. 

3.  Justice.  In  peacetime  conditions,  serious 
mUltary  crimes  should  be  tried  by  civilian 
federal  Judges  and  Juries.  Now  commanders 
act  as  prosecutor.  Judge,  and  Jury,  and  often 
decree  excessive  sentences. 

I  submit  that  if  the  military  service  of 
this  country  adopts  the  reforms  cited  it  will 
''«^08filble  for  us  to  provide  for  our  defense 
without  resort  to  compulsory  conscription. 
We  must  take  note  of  several  objections  that 
have  been  made  in  the  past  few  years  to  the 
concept  of  purely  volimtary  military  service. 
These  objections  are  primarily  the  following: 

1.  There  vHU  not  be  enough,  volunteers  to 
meet  defense  needs.  Under  the  present  system 
we  have  3.000,000  volunteers  In  the  US 
armed  forces.  This  figure  Includes  officers,  re- 
enUstees,  air-corpsmen,  and  others  not 
drafted  into  service.  Some  of  these  may  have 
been  spurred  to  enlist  by  the  draft,  but  bene- 
fits proposed  above  might  spur  even  more. 
In  any  event,  our  defense  needs  could  be  met 
by  a  smaller  force  of  better  trained  and  more 
dedicated  soldiers.  The  draft  coiUd  always  be 
re- instated  later  if  emergency  conditions 
required  It. 

2.  Voluntary  service  would  be  too  expen- 
sive. Although  better  pay  Is  necessary  for  a 
voluntary  army,  the  Increased  pay  would  be 
offset  by  lower  training  costs  since  there 
would  be  more  re-enllstment.  Moreover,  the 
entire  cost  of  maintaining  the  huge  selec- 
tive-service machinery  would  be  eUmlnated 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  prosecuting  and  Impris- 
oning draft  resisters.  (In  1969  10%  of  all 
federal  criminal  trials  Involved  draft  resist- 
ance.) Even  If  the  cost  of  voluntary  service 
would  be  higher  anyways,  it  would  be  better 
to  pay  more  than  to  rely  on  conscription  to 
preserve  low  wages. 

3.  A  voluntary  army  would  consist  mainly 
of  the  poor.  The  conscript  army  we  have  now 
consists  mainly  of  the  poor,  since  the  rich 
young  men  go  to  college,  graduate  school, 
and  into  deferred  occupations.  The  differ- 
ence would  be  that  a  poor  man  entering  vol- 
untary service  would  have  some  money  left 
when  he  completes  his  service,  while  now  he 
is  Just  as  poor  as  when  he  was  drafted. 

4.  A  professional  army  is  undemocratic 
may  even  threaten  our  freedoms.  This  U  the 


most  specious  argument  of  all!  When  »• 
had  voluntary  service  in  this  coimtry— be 
tween  the  Civil  War  and  World  War  I  and 
again  between  the  worid  wars— the  militarv 
played  a  less  Important  role  In  setting  policv 
than  it  does  now  with  conscription'  More 
over,  in  countries,  like  India,  Canada   Brit" 
am,  and  Sweden  which  have  voluntary  serv 
ice  there  Is  less  mllltarUm  than  in  countri« 
like  Syria,  the  Soviet  Union,  both  Chinas  and 
Greece  whch  have  compulsory  service. 

President  Richard  NUon,  the  late  Adlal 
Stevenson.  Senator  Barry  Ooldwater.  Sena- 
tor Nelson,  and  other  prominent  Americans 
have  urged  the  establishment  of  voluntarv 
military  service.  Congress  should  take  their 
advice  and  end  the  draft  this  session 

TOtJTH     AND     THE     OKNKBATTON     Qap 
PANEL    WrrNESSES 

Gerald  Behling.  Director  of  Special  Proj- 
ects,  Milwaukee  Boys  Club. 

Reverend  Gerald  Cross,  University  of  Wis- 
consln-Mllwaukee  Campus  Minister. 

Pat  McCabe,  President,  Milwaukee  Youth 
Committee. 

Steve  Driver,  Northcott  Neighborhood 
House. 

Marge  Kroger,  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee  student. 

Dave   Michalskl.   Milwaukee   Boys  Club 

Paul  Drevlln. 

Mr.  Behling.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
our  youth  of  today.  They  are  the  same  as 
they  were  In  my  day,  in  my  father's  day  and 
even  in  the  ancient  days  of  Socrates,  who 
said  of  the  youth  of  early  Greece:  Our 
youth  now  loves  luxury.  They  have  bad 
manners,  contempt  for  authority,  and  dis- 
respect for  their  elders.  Children  nowadays 
are  tyrants."  I'm  not  trying  to  say  that  we 
have  no  problem,  however,  I  am  saying  that 
we  should  look  where  the  source  of  the  prob- 
lem lies. 

The  National  Crime  Commission  in  its 
1967  report  to  the  President,  declared  that 
a  major  factor  In  the  rapid  rise  In  crime, 
particularly  among  persons  under  21.  is  the 
failure  of  parents  to  train  and  discipline 
children  In  the  home.  Proper  discipline  is 
one  of  the  two  basic  requirements  which  a 
child  needs  from  his  parents  in  order  to  be- 
come a  mature  adult.  The  second  is  sulTi- 
clent  love  and  attention.  Too  often  in  to- 
days world,  we  find  love  and  attention  re- 
placed by  Indifference  and  discipline  re- 
placed by  permissiveness.  Permissiveness  in 
the  last  several  decades  has  changed  from  a 
willingness  to  tolerate  a  situation  to  a 
granting  of  full  liberty  to  do  as  one  pleases. 
This  change  has  come  about  due  to  a 
gradual  transition  In  society  as  people  have 
become  less  concerned  about  their  fellow 
man.  People  rarely  have  time  to  sit  down 
and  listen  to  one  another.  Parents  do  not 
have  time  to  listen  to  or  to  play  with  their 
children  in  a  relaxed,  fun-filled  setting.  An 
Individual  and  especially  a  child  has  to  have 
attention.  He  has  to  be  recognized.  He  has  to 
be  respected  and  to  feel  that  he  Is  loved. 
This  will  enable  him  to  find  his  Identity  and 
to  become  a  special  part  of  his  world. 

Mutual  recognition,  respect  and  love  will 
establish  excellent  communication,  which  is 
essential  to  bridge  the  Generation  Gap. 
Without  a  thorough  understanding  between 
parent  and  child,  it  becomes  Impossible  for 
them  to  later  communicate  effectively  with 
one  another.  Respect  and  love  bring  forth  a 
willingness  to  mutuaUy  accept  responsibil- 
ity. However  the  degree  to  which  one  ac- 
knowledges this  responsibility  must  be 
taught  from  childhood. 

We  as  parents  abdicated  to  the  schools  our 
role  of  teaching  reading,  'riting.  and  'rlth- 
metlc  a  long  time  ago,  however  the  fourth 
"R,"  responsibility,  continues  to  rest  firmly 
on  the  shoulders  of  parents.  If  we  as  adults 
are  willing  to  be  accountable  for  our  actions. 
to  show  full  consideration  for  others  and 
their  property,  to  be  willing  to  take  on  more 
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than  our  load  and  not  complain:   then  we 
will  find  youth  willing  to  do  so,  too. 

However,  society  In  its  dehumanlzation 
process  has  left  many  of  our  youth  In- 
secure and  lacking  In  an  adequate  self-image. 
These  youth  may  become  the  school  drop- 
outs, the  hippies,  the  delinquents,  the  mental 
health  problems — or— maybe  Just  a  normal 
young  adult  in  tomorrow's  Generation  Qap. 
Rev.  Gkrau)  Cross.  Let's  say  the  genera- 
tion gap  exists  today  and  will  continue  to 
exist  in  the  future  society.  I'd  better  use 
the  term  life-style  gap  rather  than  genera- 
tion gap,  because  I  believe  that  Its  more 
descriptive  of  what  has  actually  taken  place. 
Id  like  to  give  a  lltUe  bit  of  background 
of  why  I  believe  the  life-style  gap  exists  to- 
day, and  why  I  think  It  will  continue  to 
exist  and  will  not  be  overcome  In  the  sense 
that  we  will  learn  to  live  with  It. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  life-style 
gap  that  are  prevalent.  One  of  them  Is  that 
this  has  become  a  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal society.  Where  at  one  time  young  men 
were  needed  as  an  Important  part  of  our 
labor  force,  today  there  are  fewer  and  fewer 
Jobs  open  to  our  younger  people.  At  one 
time  hardly  enough  men,  young  or  old,  could 
be  found  to  till  the  soil,  cut  trees  for  lum- 
ber needs,  erect  telegraph  poles,  lay  railroad 
tracks,  and  so  forth.  What  was  needed  was 
manpower  and  every  willing  man  was  ac- 
cepted into  America's  working  force. 

Today  we  are  a  technological  society.  The 
kind  of  labor  needed  for  today's  Industry 
needs  skills  that  require  years  of  training 
and  education.  Young  people  are  not  ac- 
cepted into  the  working  force.  They  must 
spend  their  time  In  schools  to  learn  the  skills 
needed  to  make  a  living  in  this  scientific- 
technological  era. 

The  consequences  for  this  new  society 
have  brought  on  many  complications  In  be- 
coming an  adult.  For  one  thing,  the  adult 
world  Is  much  more  difficult  to  Identify  with. 
Children,  both  boys  and  girls,  have  difficulty 
understanding  what  it  means  to  be  an  adult 
person.  Father's  work  Is  so  technical  that 
even  other  adults  cannot  understand  It.  let 
alone  the  children  at  home.  Mother  Is  out 
of  the  house  and  children  have  difficulty 
identifying  a  clear-cut  role  for  Mother. 

Therefore  the  role  identification  of  what 
it  means  to  be  an  adult  Is  much  more  com- 
plicated than  it  once  was.  For  another  thing, 
the  amount  of  time  necessary  to  be  accepted 
into  the  adult  world  Is  greatly  Increased.  I 
have  already  said  that  once  a  young  man 
could  go  immediately  from  grammar  school 
to  work  and  was  quickly  accepted  Into  the 
adult  world.  A  young  girl  would  marry  early 
and  begin  her  family  and  her  marriage.  This 
took  her  into  that  adult  world  regardless 
of  her  age. 

But  today  young  people  are  not  accepted 
into  the  adult  world  until  they  can  make 
their  way  in  it  economically.  And  since  more 
and  more  training  is  needed  before  this  can 
happen,  more  and  more  time  exists  between 
vouth  and  adulthood. 

Therefore,  the  age  of  adolescence  which 
was  once  approximately  between  the  age  of 
about  12  to  16  or  17,  now  stretches  to  the 
ages  of  about  22  or  even  25.  Young  men  In 
graduate  school  who  are  25  years  old  or 
older  who  neither  married  nor  gainfully 
employed  are  really  considered  adolescents 
by  the  working  world. 

Consequently  with  more  time  between 
vouth  and  adulthood,  we  have  another  com- 
plication in  terms  of  becoming  an  adult. 

The  final  factor  In  all  of  this  Is  the  de- 
creasing average  age  of  our  society.  Over 
half  of  our  nation  Is  now  tinder  25  years 
of  age.  In  the  past  this  was  not  true.  We 
have  more  young  people  under  25  than  ever 
before  and  their  entry  Into  adulthood  is 
delayed  much  more  than  it  was  a  100  years 
ago. 
The  symbols  for  entry  into  adulthood  are 
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much  more  confused  than  In  the  past  dec- 
ades. Out  bf  aU  tills  has  come  a  youth  sub- 
culture which  has  Its  own  life-style,  its  own 
symbols,  and  Its  own  moral  code.  Its  life- 
style Is  that  of  freedom.  The  symbols  are 
such  things  as  music  and  automoWlee.  The 
moral  code  Is  one  of  Individual  reeponslbU- 

Those  who  Identify  with  thU  youth  sub- 
culture are  often  put  Into  conflict  with  the 
adult  world  and  so  we  have  what  Is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  generation  gap. 

These  are  the  things  that  the  older  gen- 
eration cannot  understand  and  It  U  because 
of  this  lack  of  understanding  that  we  have 
so  much  conflllct  in  our  society. 

Miss  McCabe.  First  of  all,  I'd  Uke  to  talk 
about  tlie  Youth  Committee  that  I  belong 
to.  It's  known  as  the  Milwaukee  Youth  Com- 
mittee, and  there  are  some  50  active  kids  in 
the  group  from  the  inner-city  and  the  sub- 
urbs. We  have  been  able  to  work  on  differ- 
ent projects  ranging  from  education,  employ- 
ment, race  relations,  to  others.  We've  been 
able  to  work  together  and  so  I  definitely 
feel  that  It  Is  not  right  to  say  that  all  youth 
can't  work  together  for  a  common  cause. 

There  are  many  separatist  movements  go- 
ing on  right  now  among  the  blacks,  among 
Puerto-Rlcans,  Mexl-Amerlcans.  but  I  think 
the  only  way  to  solve  all  the  problems  Is  to 
work  together. 

So  far  our  committee  has  proved  that  this 
can  be  done.  Our  main  purpose  for  forming 
the  group  was  to  give  youth  a  voice  in  the 
community.  That  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
hardest  things  to  do  because  presently  we 
are  working  with  the  center  for  civic  initia- 
tive on  establishing  a  community  school 
which  would  give  the  student  freedom  to 
take  a  course  of  study  that  he  would  like. 
We've  run  Into  many  problems  with  the 
youth  opportunity  board  In  trying  to  set  up 
this  school.  They  keep  telling  us  we  should 
worry  about  the  organizational  aspects  of  It. 
We're  trying  to  get  across  to  them  that  we 
are  not  worried  about  the  organizational  as- 
pects such  as  fire  regulations.  We  are  wor- 
ried about  giving  the  kids  an  education  that 
would  really  benefit  them. 

We've  run  Into  Uouble  with  the  MUwaukee 
school  board.  They  won't  give  us  any  lee- 
way in  any  of  the  projects  that  we  under- 
take We  can't  even  have  literature  on  this 
project  distributed  In  the  schools.  For  some 
reason,  all  these  different  big  bodies  Just 
don't  want  to  give  youth  a  chance  to  reaUy 
voice  their  beliefs. 

What  we're  asking  from  them  Is  simply  to 
have  the  adults  listen  to  us  and  also  experi- 
ment with  our  Ideas.  You  may  find.  I  am  sure, 
that  otir  older  panel  members  here  would 
listen  to  our  Ideas  and  say,  "Fine  that's 
great.  Good  luck  on  your  work."  But  what 
we  really  need  is  a  commitment  to  try  these 
Ideas  out,  because  we  can't  piUl  them  off  by 
ourselves.  We  can't  worry  about  the  fire 
regulations  because  we're  not  qualified  to 
worry  about  that  stuff.  We  need  the  adult 
help  and  we  need  them  to  back  us  in  ex- 
perimenting with  our  Ideas. 

Mr.  REtJss.  Pat.  Is  the  school  proposal  the 
main  activity  of  your  youth  community? 

Miss  McCabe.  Right  now.  It  Is.  We're  also 
working  toward  a  youth  referendum  on  No- 
vember 1.  This  is  where  we've  had  trouble 
with  the  school  board.  We're  trying  to  have 
referendum  voting  on  different  Issues  that 
effect  youth  and  effect  the  adults  too.  We 
want  to  find  out  what  the  youth  of  Mil- 
waukee thinks  so  that  we  can  better  repre- 
sent them.  We're  asking  the  school  board  to 
let  us  use  the  schools  as  polling  places.  Right 
now  It's  been  under  study  for  something  Uke 
two  or  three  weeks  and  we  haven't  heard 
much  from  them.  But  we're  hoping  that 
they'll  listen.  But  It's  Just  like  running  Into 
a  brick  waU  when  you're  trying  to  talk  to 

Mr  Driver.  At  Northcott  we  deal  with  kids 
from  5  to  18  and  we  have  a  beautiful  rela- 


tionship. However,  I  don't  like  to  use  the 
term  generation  gap.  I  Just  say  that  we  do 
our  own  thing,  that's  all,  and  we  can  get  a 
common  Interest  together  and  can  work  with 
It.  It  Just  depends. 

I  think  that  our  economic  status  has 
changed.  We  really  dont  deal  with  a  whole 
lot  of  cares  like  our  parents  did.  .  The 
main  thing  U  money.     . 

Well,  we  started  dealing  more  or  less  with 
Individuals,  with  people  of  different  races 
and  creeds  and  it's  a  gas  being  In  between 
(like  myself)  I  Just  reached  21  and  now  I'm 
getting  older  and  I  still  want  to  be  back  with 
the  fellas.  Grown-ups  never  really  try  to  take 
time  out  to  understand  us.  It's  Just  like 
well  the  whole  government  doesn't  seem 
relevant  to  us.  It's  built  around  much  older 
people  and  the  restrictions  which  they  put 
on  us. 

I'd  like  to  see  a  lot  of  things  change  but. 
the  main  thing  Is  this:  I  wish  the  young 
people  and  their  parents  could  get  together 
and  do  their  thing  together.  This  way  a  whole 
lot  of  things  will  change  In  the  country. 

At  Northcott  we're  starting  a  crash  diet, 
you  know,  we  control  the  kids  very  well. 
They  need  moral  support. 

Miss  Kroger.  I  don't  have  a  set  of  pre- 
pared comments  to  make,  but  I  would  like  to 
make  some  sidelines  to  what  other  people 
have  said  here  today.  I  think  at  the  onset  I 
should  tell  you  that  my  framework  is 
primarily  political.  I  have  worked  for  the 
past  three  years  on  a  number  and  wide  range 
of  political"  groups  from  young  Americans  for 
Freedom  and  Young  Republicans  to  SDS. 
I  have  been  able  to  observe  both  older  and 
younger  people.  In  what  has  been  called 
the  social  consciousness  or  political  activism 
realm  of  the  campus. 

So  once  again,  most  things  I  say  have  to 
be  put  In  that  context. 

I  recently  saw  a  sign  which  might  convey 
something  about  this  generation,  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  so-called  generation  gap.  It  was 
on  a  rather  unusual  looking  bus  carrying 
about  5  or  6  students  vrtth  long  hair  and 
beards.  The  sign  said:  Change  America  or 
lose  It. 

That  sign  Is  obviously  an  answer  to  the 
America  love  it  or  leave  It  signs,  currently  on 
many  automobiles. 

I  think  that  that  phrase  in  Itself  can 
characterize  very  accurately  the  generation 
of  which  I  am  a  part.  I  am  not  saying  that 
particular  syndrome  U  pecuUar  to  our  gen- 
eration, but  I  am  saying  that  It  is  certainly 
more  intense  In  thU  one.  I  think  the  reasons 
for  that  can  be  enumerated  In  three  basic 
realms,  some  of  which  have  political  over- 
tones but  not  all. 

I  think  one  of  the  basic  problems  is  com- 
plete turn-off  and  alienation  from  the  mate- 
rialistic society  In  which  we  grew  up.  Many 
of  our  teachers  throughout  secondary  edu- 
cation transmitted  a  kind  of  feeling  of  basic 
unawareness  which.  If  you  were  aware  of  you 
Just  sort  of  accepted.  Our  generation  Isn't 
really  in  a  position  to  do  that,  at  least  that's 
the  wav  most  of  us  feel. 

At  this  time  In  our  existence,  the  United 
States  possesses  the  power  to  kill  2  to  3  times 
the  population  we  now  have.  That's  already 
on  stockpile  you  know.  Max  Werner  has  come 
to  call  this  concept  over-kill.  Many  of  us  are 
concerned  about  a  world  where  nations  meas- 
ure their  success  in  atomic  power,  a  world 
whose  nations  are  concerned  much  more 
about  prestige  than  about  humane  concerns. 
Most  of  us  at  one  time  or  another  have  under- 
gone the  so-caUed  disillusionment,  not  only 
during  the  McCarthy  campaign,  but  In  small- 
er endeavors. 

So  many  times  what  Rev.  Cross  has  called 
a  life-style  gap  Is  nothing  more  than  an 
embodiment  of  disillusion  and  complete 
aUenation  from  another  kind  of  society  In 
which  we  grew  up. 

It  may  be  because  of  political  considera- 
tions which  could  have  initiated  the  alien*- 
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tlon  fMllng.  or  perhaps  the  social  alienation 
came  before  tpe  political  awareness,  the  or- 
der Isn't  realljr  very  important. 

I  think  thavs  one  of  the  underlying  prob- 
lems that  complacency  and  materialistic  or- 
ientation bre^s.  Of  course  it's  very  easy  for 
us  to  be  maQerialistic  because  most  of  us 
have  it.  most] of  us  grew  up  with  it.  I  am 
talking  about,  the  middle-class  college  gen- 
eration. And  ybu'U  find  most  of  the  activists 
statistically  coine  from  very  good  homes.  That 
in  Itself  says  something.  I  think  about  where 
we're  moving  las  far  as  social  life-style  is 
concerned. 

I  think  one  pf  the  other  very  big  problems 
is  the  complenty  of  this  society.  The  world 
has  always  b^en  complex  and  there  have 
never  been  anjt  easy  solutions.  But  when  you 
confront  the  Questions  of  deaths  or  peace 
particularly  within  the  context  of  nuclear 
power,  things  tecome  a  lot  more  implicated 
now  than  when  they  were  say  10  to  20  years 
ago.  With  all  tuat  sophistication  in  technol- 
ogy, we  haven^  accompanied  sophistication 
in  awareness  aitd  education. 

The  college  sophomore  of  today  is  consid- 
erably more  s<phlstlcated  than  the  college 
sophomore  of  1940.  He  may  not  be  any  more 
mature,  but  b<  Is  considerably  more  aware. 
more  intensely  aware  and  increasingly  more 
perceptive  of  be  things  going  on  around 
him.  Tou  can  l:id  him  a  lot  less.  Tou  really 
cant  wsve  the  Qag  at  him  as  nearly  as  much. 
He  Isn't  wlllin*  to  accept  many  of  the  old 
answers  T 

So  along  witii  this  Increased  sophistication 
and  complexit]'.  then,  we  have  a  society 
where  absolut«s  and  absolute  truths  are 
very  dilBcult  t<  Identify.  One  of  those  ab- 
solute truths  taat  become  a  little  clouded 
in  this  kind  of  context  is  a  word  like  democ- 
racy. We  look  for  new  interpretations  for 
those  words,  neiv  meanings,  because  the  old 
ones  haven't  fit. 

We're  still  having  wars,  famine.  %rds  of 
our  world  popu.ation  is  still  suffering  from 
hunger  while  tie  U' ited  States  spends  10 
to  13  billion  dollars  to  go  to  the  moon. 
Those  kinds  of  {>aradoxes  remain  unexplaln- 
able  to  us.  And  these  are  the  kinds  of  ques- 
tions we're  raising.  In  the  process  of  raising 
those  questions  maybe  a  Ufe-style  gap  or  a 
generation  gap   has  emerged. 

Mr.  MicHALSKt.  I  am  going  to  try  to  do 
one  thing  and  that  is  not  to  run  around  the 
issue  but  to  try  to  "tell  it  like  it  Is."  "Tell  it 
like  it  is"  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  Impor- 
tant phrase.  It  stems  from  my  generation, 
my  friends  and  myself.  We  of  today  will  run 
the  world  tomorrow.  But  if  we  are  not 
trained  properly  If  we  do  not  fully  under- 
stand one  anotlier's  differences,  the  world 
of  tomorrow  might  be  a  very  sad  story.  I  am 
not  saying  that  we  all  must  have  the  same 
ideas,  because  difference  of  opinion  is  the 
spice  of  life.  Ratlier.  we  must  solve  problems 
by  finding  a  mulual  understanding  betwesn 
all  parties  concerned. 

Many  people  today  say  youth  is  wreckless 
and  it  has  no  sense  of  responsibility. 
I  say  this  is  wrc  ng. 

We  live  in  an  accelerated  world,  and  in 
order  to  fit  into  place  we  must  accelerate 
also.  Some  peoplfc  think  we  are  moving  too 
fast  but  I  thinU  they  are  wrong.  We  care 
about  many  things  but.  we  tend  to  care 
about  ourselves  a  little  bit  more. 

I  think  we  all  Know  this  is  something  we 
must  grow  out  o:.  or  else  we  won't  fit  Into 
society.  What  I'n^  trying  to  say  is  if  people 
would  Just  look  I  at  each  Individual   before 


cover  a  way  to  understand  each  other.  Only 
then  wUl  this  gap  be  lessened. 

If  the  world  of  tomorrow  will  have  a  better 
life  for  its  young,  it  must  be  set  up  by  the 
generations  existing  at  this  time.  Only  if  the 
older  and  younger  generations  work  together 
to  And  closeness  and  understanding  will  this 
generation  exist. 

The  older  generation  today  must  take  time 
to  train  the  young  now  for  future  Jobs.  Then 
we  win  be  able  to  say  we  understand  our 
elders'  point  of  view. 

If  prejudice  and  discrimination  are  de- 
stroyed and  burled,  then  a  new  generation 
will  start  to  spring  forth.  This  new  genera- 
tion, if  brought  up  in  this  life,  will  have  no 
generation  gap  but  complete  understanding 
of  one  another.  And  this  I  think  is  the  goal 
of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  Drevlin.  I  think  the  difference  between 
t^e  youth  of  today  and  tomorrow  is  that  we 
may  be  considered  pioneers.  In  past  years  the 
older  people  were  concerned  about  achieving 
a  Job.  This  was  their  main  goal  In  life.  Now 
we  are  in  the  land  of  plenty.  I  must  say  I'm 
not  suffering  any.  I  have  Just  about  every- 
thing I  want,  except  an  occupation,  and  I'm 
not  really  sure  of  what  I  want.  I  could  attain 
various  Jobs.  But  any  Job  has  to  satisfy  me 
personally,  not  necesstu-lly  in  dollar  value. 
Its  a  personal  thing,  and  sometimes  it  gets 
a  little  rough  to  do  this  because  you  may  be 
considered  a  bum  or  drifter.  Most  people 
nowadays  will  change  their  Jobs  several  times 
over  when  40  years  ago  a  person  went  into  a 
vocation  and  stayed  with  that  Job  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  I  think  that's  the  main  dif- 
ference between  now  and  then. 


passing  judgment  and  if  the  minority  who 
gave  you  the  bail  name  would  be  spotted 
out  and  brought] to  Justice,  we  would  have 
a  much  better  iworld  now  and  a  better 
world  tomorrow 

As  far  as  the  generation  gap  goes.  I  have 
only  one  thing  tt  say,  it's  a  real  problem 
and  it  must  be  dfealt  with  right  away.  This 
gap  is  caused  by  4ilsunderstandings  l>etween 
young  and  old  These  generations  drift  slowly 
apart,  and  the  real  solution  for  this  problem 
Is  for  these  parties  to  get  together  and  dls- 


AUDIENCE    TKSTIMONT    ON    YOUTH    AND 
THE    GENERATION    GAP 

Kenneth  Mh-ton.  It  seems,  first  of  all,  in 
order  to  solve  the  generation  gap,  people 
have  to  listen.  I  heard  stated  earlier  that  in 
order  to  solve  the  gap  people  have  to  sit 
down  and  talk.  If  nobody  listens,  you  don't 
solve  anything.  It  seems  that  when  adults 
tend  to  act  superior  over  you,  when  a  kid 
wants  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  an  adult, 
the  adult  has  a  tendency  to  shut  off  the 
youth  figuring  "Well,  I've  had  more  experi- 
ence and  I  know  what  I'm  talking  about".  "I 
want  to  talk  but  I  won't  listen."  Something 
has  to  be  done  there. 

People  won't  listen,  and  wont  recognize 
you  as  a  person.  If  they  don't,  there  won't 
and  cant  be  any  mutual  understanding 
There  has  to  be  some  giving  and  some  tak- 
ing. There  can't  be  a  one-sided  thing  or 
someone  Just  takes  and  someone  continu- 
ally gives. 

I've  witnessed  more  than  once  that  adults 
have  a  tendency  to  shut  out  youth  because 
they  feel  superior. 

I'm  not  saying  that  they  aren't  superior 
but  kids  do  have  soma  ideas  of  their  own 
that  aren't  continuously  wrong.  Adults  do 
have  this  tendency  to  shut  youth  off  and 
criticize  what  they  say.  Kids  nowadays  are 
becoming  more  aware  of  social  problems 
and  realizing  that  there  are  some  things 
wrong,  for  instance,  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment and  peoples'  sense  of  values 

When  you  were  younger,  everything  was 
fed  to  you.  like  "This  is  right  because  the 
United  States  is  perfect"  "it's  God  itself" 
That  sort  of  thing.  There  are  some  things 
wrong  with  it.  and  you  can't  continually 
say  that  everything  is  right  with  it.  There 
is  a  false  sense  of  values.  When  you  spend 
millions  upon  billions  of  dollars  for  a  mili- 
tary program,  and  maybe  spend  $5  million  to 
educate  social  workers,  there  does  seem  to 
be  a  false  sense  of  values  somewhere  Maybe 
that's  why  there  happens  to  be  so  many 
demonstrations.  Maybe  they're  not  all  full 
of  baloney. 

As  far  as  the  voting  age  goes,  the  argu- 
ment is  always  brought  up  that  if  you're  old 
enough  to  fight  and  die  for  your  country 
you're  old  enough  to  vote.  Certain  other  re- 
sponsibiUties  should  be  given  to  the  per- 
son who  is  old  enough  to  be  drafted  for  In- 
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stance,  owning  a  house.  If  a  person's  old 
enough  to  die  for  his  country,  he  should  be 
old  enough  to  vote  for  the  person  that  mieht 
put  him  in  Vietnam.  The  older  people  vote 
to  put  the  people  in  office,  and  the  youneer 
kids  go  out  and  die.  The  kids  themselves 
have  no  social  responsibilities,  because  adults 
say  "Well,  they  aren't  responsible  enough  " 
The  only  time  they're  responsible  is  when 
they  can  carry  an  M-l  and  walk  through 
some  marshes.  ^ 

I  Just  can't  see  that. 

That  again  brings  up  the  point  of  the  gen- 
eration gap.  I  don't  understand  why  a  per- 
son of  18  is  old  enough  to  die  yet  isn't  old 
enough  to  accept  social  responsibilities  and 
reap  some  of  the  benefits  from  society 

Lois  Jonas.  I've  been  in  Madison  three 
times  this  year,  every  time  the  18  year  old 
voting  age  came  up  before  a  committee.  I  was 
there  against  it  because  I  happen  to  live  with 
a  20  year  old  son.  The  panel  members  are  sit- 
ting there  looking  real  sweet,  but  the  way 
they  talk  at  home  is  different  from  the  wav 
you  talk  here.  ' 

However.  I  do  think  that  to  be  given  the 
privilege  of  voting,  one  should  be  given  the 
obligation  to  work  on  a  campaign.  Then,  they 
would  more  appreciate  what  a  privilege  thev 
have  in  being  able  to  cast  their  vote.  Don't 
you  think  that's  a  good  Idea,  that  everyone 
should  go  out  and  work  on  a  campaign? 

Miss  Kroger.  It's  good  experience,  ma'am 
for  those  who  wish  to  take  part  in  it,  but  I 
don't  think  we'd  accomplish  very  much  by 
instituting  it  as  a  mandatory  practice  for 
those  who  wish  to  exercise  the  franchise  I 
don't  think  that's  very  realistic. 

Mrs.  Jonas.  Don't  you  think  you  learn 
anything? 

Miss  Kroger.  It's  one  of  the  most  Important 
things  to  me  that  I've  ever  participated  in 
but  that  happens  to  be  my  bag.  It's  not 
everybody's  bag  to  go  out  and  knock  on 
doors.  I  don't  think  you  have  to  have  that 
experience  to  be  able  to  intelligently  exer- 
cise the  right  to  vote. 

Valerie  Malhorta.  The  reason  I'm  up  here 
is  I'm  wondering  why  Congress  hasn't  done 
anything  at  all  about  the  Kerner  Commis- 
sion report  that  came  out  last  year.  I  think 
it  raises  one  of  the  biggest  Issues  affecting 
youth   today,   as   well   as   everyone.   I  think 
I   have   an   answer   to  why   Congress  hasn  t 
done  anything.  I  hope  my  answer  Is  wrong. 
I  think  the  answer  is  that  in  effect.  Con- 
gress and  the  Senate  are  not  really  represent- 
ing the  people,  they're  representing  the  big 
corporate  owners,  the  businessmen  and  those 
in  power.  As  long  as  people  are  fighting  each 
other,  as  long  as  all  oppressed  people,  white 
and  black,  and  this  includes  the  middle  class 
with   two   and   three   cars   and   a   suburban 
home,    they're    oppressed    Just    as   the   poor 
down  in  mldtown  where  I  work  as  a  social 
worker.  I  think  the  Congress  and  the  cor- 
porate   owners   feel    that    as    long   as    these 
people  are  fighting  each  other  because  some 
are  white  and  some  are  black  that  they  only 
solve   the   problem   of   these   people   getting 
wise  to  the  fact  that  they're  not  really  rep- 
resenting them,  that  they  are  the  sect  con- 
tinuing to  oppress  them. 

For  example,  we've  been  working  at  Mid- 
town  Social  Services  for  about  two  months 
now  to  try  and  get  {under  a  HUD  grant,  by 
the  way)  white  and  black  and  Puerto  Rican 
and  Indian  youth  working  together  at  a 
common  goal.  Just  two  nights  ago  we  had  a 
dance,  the  second  of  two.  The  first  was  very 
successful  in  having  these  kids  have  a  great 
time  together  and  begin  to  sit  down  and  work 
out  common  objectives. 

At  the  dance  the  other  night  an  adult  said 
inflammatory  things  which  caused  the  whole 
situation  to  polarize,  the  black  kids  against 
the  white  kids.  A  fight,  almost  a  riot,  broke 
out. 

As  a  result  of  this,  property  was  damaged, 
which  of  course  turns  the  middle  class  off, 
and  the  police  came  after  about  40  minutes. 
It's  lucky  no  one  was  killed. 
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When  the  police  did  come,  they  arrested 
the  black  youth*  without  consideration  to 
what  actually  started  the  thing.  The  police 
reinforced  the  racUm  that  caused  the  whole 
incident  by  making  comments  like  "They 
all  ought  to  be  shot,"  etc..  and  all  of  the 
white  people  went  home  feeling  very  self- 
righteous,  thinking  "Well  It  was  true  what 
we  thought  all  along,  you  Just  can't  work 

^"l^hope  what  I  think  about  Congress  and 
the  Senate  Isn't  true.  I  hope  they  are  doing 
nothing  about  the  Kemer  Report  not  because 
they  want  thU  to  continue.  I  hope  this  is 
wrong,  but  unless  you  have  any  other  rea- 
sons for  it  I'll  have  to  continue  to  believe 

Mr  REtJss.  I  don't  think  that  your  ex- 
planation U  the  whole  explanation.  I  think 
that  there  is  no  excuse,  let  me  be  very 
clear  for  Congress'  failure  to  do  much  of  any- 
thing about  the  Kerner  Commission  recom- 
mendations which  are  In  the  main  excellent, 
and  long-past-due.  Just  for  the  sake  of  ac- 
curacy one  would  have  to  say  that  the  land- 
mark housing  act  of  1868.  which  was  a  good 
law  was  passed  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
Kerner  Commission  recommendations,  so 
that  something  was  accomplished. 

The  basic  reason  why  not  more  than  that 
has  been  done  in  response  to  the  Kemer 
Commission  recommendations  is  in  part  an- 
other evidence  of  the  lag  in  Congress  behind 
public  sentiment,  what  people  really  want 
in  this  country.  I  don't  think,  although  I'll 
leave  everyone  to  his  own  conclusions  and 
his  own  psychoanalysis  of  Congress,  it's  quite 
as  sinister  necessarily  as  you  suggest,  but  lag 
there  is  and  the  result  is  equally  t>ad. 

William  Saesfield.  Congressman,  first  I'd 
like  to  thank  you  for  being  here.  Talking 
about  the  generation  gap,  I  think  maybe  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  describe  it  as  itind 
of  a  political  controversy.  For  example,  all 
the  panelists  here  are  pretty  close  together. 
But  there  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  ages.  You're 
not  a  teenager  yourself,  but  my  feelings  on 
things  and  your  feelings  on  things  aren't 
really  that  far  apart.  It's  more  of  a  political 
thing,  and  I  can  see  how  it  came  about  with 
my  own  parents.  They  were  t>oth  brought  up 
modestly,  and  they  had  to  work  very  hard. 
Through  my  whole  life.  I've  always  seen 
automobiles,  television,  radio,  and  it's  Just 
hard  for  me  to  imagine  that  neither  one  of 
my  parents  ever  saw  a  radio  until  they  were 
n  years  old. 

What  we've  got  to  do  is  return  to  the  old 
reasons  for  our  country.  200  years  ago  a 
bunch  of  guys.  Sam  Adams,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, George  Washington  and  some  of  the  boys 
got  together  in  a  tavern  one  night  and  they 
said  "Well  look,  these  British  are  really  har- 
assing us,  they're  really  crowding  in  on  all  of 
our  rlghte".  It  was  the  same  kind  of  harass- 
ment that  is  crowding  in  on  a  lot  of  people 
today. 

So  a  lot  of  people  came  to  America,  ana 
thev  said  "We're  going  to  do  things  the  way 
we  want  to  do  it.  We're  going  to  worship  In 
our  own  manner  and  we're  not  going  to  fight 
any  wars  because  they  don't  make  any  sense." 
And  that's  the  same  thing  a  lot  of  the  kids 
today  are  saying. 

The  kids  are  saying,  "I've  got  my  own  be- 
liefs and  it's  a  free  country."  They're  Just 
trying  to  exercise  these  rights. 

The  Constitution  guarantees  that  neither 
slavery  nor  Involuntary  servitude  shall  exist 
In  the  land.  We're  confronted  with  the  draft. 
It  says  that  all  men  are  equal.  All  men  are 
not  equal,  we  know  that.  They're  not  treated 
equally.  We  have  to  go  back  to  these  guys 
that  founded  our  country.  They  really  had 
some  great  Ideas.  If  you  read  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  all  the  other 
amendments,  there're  really  some  groovy 
things  in  there.  If  we  could  Just  abide  by 
what  these  people  said  everything  would  be 
a  lot  better. 

As  far  as  surviving,  getting  along,  we've 
had  a  lot  of  talk  about  government  appro- 
priations spending  so  much  money  In  this 


area,  but 'Just  a  little  money  over  here.  I  think 
the  best  point  was  made  by  Steve  when  he 
said  that  if  we'd  all  get  together  and  work 
together,  that  would  be  the  best  protection 
we  could  have.  Then  we're  not  going  to  let 
anybody  take  freedom  away  from  tis.  Until 
we  get  to  the  point  where  we  can  say  "We've 
got  a  great  thing  going  here,"  then  we've  got 
a  lot  to  worry  about. 

JAMES  E.  Mills.  I  am  the  services  super- 
vlser  for  the  Division  of  Family  Services,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Social  Services.  My 
comments  today  are  in  no  way  related  to  any 
official  policy  or  belief  by  any  state  agency  or 
any  other  state  body.  They  are  my  views  as 
a  citizen  and  a  parent,  and  as  a  social  worker. 
We  talk  of  a  generation  gap,  and  often  it's 
talked  about  in  verv  nebulous  terms  and  very 
difficult- to-define  terms.  Too  often  very  little 
attention.  I  think,  is  paid  to  what  is  really 
underlying  causes.  I  think  meetings  such  as 
this  try  to  get  away  from  the  theoretical  dis- 
cussions and  try  to  get  down  to  some  way  of 
handling  matters.  There  is  very  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  what  really  causes  the  feeling  of 
alienation  which  occurs  t>etween  youth  and 
adulte.  I  would  like  to  direct  a  few  comments 
today,  to  an  aspect  I  feel  is  very  definable, 
and  very  remediable  if  we,  as  adults,  are  con- 
cerned about  seeking  a  meaningful  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  different  viewpoints 
with  which  we  are  faced  today. 

The  remedy,  however,  must  come  from 
some  very  diligent  and  heart-searching  ex- 
ercise of  the  responsibilities  that  our  society 
has  delegated  to  the  older  generation,  which 
I  think  we  can  find  now  is  anyone  over  21. 
Let's  take  a  look  at  what  the  rights  of  chil- 
dren are,  and  by  children  I  mean  everyone 
below  21.  though  I  think  that's  a  very  inept 
term,  but  this  is  the  way  society  treats  any- 
one under  21. 

What  are  the  rights  of  children?  In  this  re- 
spect, I'm  not  relating  to  what's  often  been 
referred  to  when  you  get  in  a  discussion  like 
this,  like  who  gets  the  car.  what  to  wear, 
what  time  to  get  home.  Rather,  what  are 
basic  rlghte  in  our  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment. _,  _. 

We've  exposed  our  youth  now.  and  Im  a 
product  of  this  for  over  a  generation,  we've 
expanded  education  at  all  levels,  the  genera- 
tion has  grown  up  with  mass  media,  which 
has  brought  every  aspect  of  the  world  to  their 
attention  as  a  viewer  or  as  a  reader.  We've 
exposed  people  to  the  ideals,  good  ideals  as 
the  last  gentlemen  has  stated,  things  like 
constitutional  right,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  equal  rights,  and  we've  turned 
around  and  we've  also  exposed  them  to 
ghettoes.  to  racial  injustice,  to  hunger,  to 
feather-bedding,  the  income  tax  evasion. 
Those  are  things  which  don't  really  square 
with  the  related  ideal,  and  I  think  the  con- 
fusion is  understandable.  People,  and  young 
people  in  turn,  just  as  any  person  does,  looks 
at  their  own  experience.  The  question, 
whether  stated  or  unstated,  conscious  or  un- 
conscious. Is  what  rights  do  I  have  as  a  kid? 
I'd  like  to  look  at  some  of  these  rtghte.  not 
the  wav  the  scholarly  legal  journals  look  at 
them,  in  terms  of  legal  rights  or  a  Jurist,  but 
what  righte  does  a  child  really  have. 

He  has  the  right  to  be  beaten  to  death  by 
a  parent.  Except  in  the  most  blatant  of  situ- 
ations, there  are  no  witnesses  to  the  event. 
Many  times  a  child  has  a  right  to  go  to  a 
hospital  several  times  before  being  mercifully 
murdered.  Parents  have  the  right  to  raise 
their  children,  and  if  sick  enough  and  slick 
enough,  beat  them  until  death.  Children  also 
have  the  right  to  go  to  prison,  for  years  In 
some  cases,  and  there's  no  mistake  about  it. 
reform  school,  no  matter  what  you  call  It,  is 
a  prison,  and  has  all  the  negative  things  a 
prison  has.  I  simply  refer  to  the  statements 
about  the  penal  system  earlier.  They  could 
go  to  prison  for  an  offense  which  would  not 
necessarily  be  an  offense  If  the  child  were 
across  the  magic  age  of  21.  Or  If  he  were, 
it  would  only  be  a  short  jaU  sentence,  or  a 
fine  A  child  has  the  right  to  protection  by 
the  court  or  social  agenclee,  but  whether 


through  indifference  or  ineptness  or  insuffi- 
cient funding,  reeouroes.  staff  or  insufficient 
public  concern  protection  means  little.  We 
have  an  adult  decision  which  gives  children 
certain  rights  in  the  juvenile  court.  Why 
should  the  child  have  a  right  to  an  attorney 
when  he  feels  he's  innocent?  Or  to  know  who 
his  accuser  really  is  Or  a  variety  of  other 
righte  that  were  establUhed  by  this  ruling. 
Yet  one  hesitates  to  seriously  look  at  how 
this  ruling  has  affected  the  practice  of  law 
Ln  juvenile  courts  across  our  country.  Many 
courts  have  Ignored  this,  or  only  grudgingly 
accepted  the  provisions  set  forth  In  the  Gulf 
decision. 

Other  laws  insure  the  rights  of  adopted 
parents  and  foster  parents.  After  all.  what- 
ever rights  a  child  may  have  are  obviously 
secondary  to  the  rights  of  adults  to  take 
children  into  their  homes  and  the  terms 
that  they  feel  they  want  to  make  at  the  time 
that  they  want  to  make  them. 

Look  at  the  field  of  education.  A  child  has 
the  right  to  a  free  education.  But  he  does 
have  to  pay  a  few  class  fees  emd  costs  here 
and  there  to  get  into  class.  Or  he  can  attend 
school,  though  a  dress  code  embarrasses  him 
so  much  that  he'd  rather  forego  hU  right  to 
an  education  than  be  embarrassed  in  front  of 
his  peers.  A  child  has  a  right  to  have  his 
heritage  ridiculed  and  Ignored  by  teachers 
and  his  textbooks.  He  has  the  right  to  see 
rich  kids  go  to  better  schools  and  see  a  state- 
federal  government  pay  these  schools  more 
and  more  money  so  they  can  have  better  and 
Ijetter  education  while  in  the  inner  city  and 
in   the   less   prosperous   areas   children   con- 


tinue  to  get  mediocre  or  less  than  mediocre 
education. 

Then  we  all  wonder  why  we  can't  compete 

equally. 

He  has  the  right  to  participate  in  expen- 
sive and  expansive  remedial  reading  pro- 
grams, because  the  schools  haven't  taught 
him  how  to  read  in  the  first  place.  You  see 
how  much  value  govenunent  places  on  our 
schools,  and  you  look  and  find  that  the  school 
board  which  set  policies  for  the  school  gets 
paid  $600  a  year  and  we  support  the  Fourth 
of  July  Commission,  which  is  hall  again  as 
large  and  they  get  paid  $1200  for  their  efforts. 
I  think  the  question  exists:  "Does  a  child 
truly  have  a  right  to  a  free  education  com- 
parable to  the  education  of  other  children?" 
Does  a  child  have  a  right  to  adequate  hous- 
ing'' We  destroy  a  good  part  of  our  inner  city 
in  Milwaukee  and  build  littie  else.  We  zone 
children  out  in  the  suburbs.  Our  real  estate 
industry  does  little  or  nothing  to  promote 
the  choice  of  the  city  as  a  place  for  people 
who  are  Interested  and  concerned  to  move 
into  and  become  a  part  of  thU  community 
and  lend  their  abUltles  to  solving  these  prob- 
lems. 

Does  a  child  have  a  right  to  an  adequate 
Income?  Evidently  not.  for  in  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  we  currently  are  proposing  an 
approximately  10  percent  cut  in  the  public 
assistance  paymente  to  Aid  to  FamiUes  with 
Dependent  Children.  This  In  the  face  of  a 
hitherto  unknown  Inflationary  spiral.  What 
better  way  to  pimlsh  an  adult  for  sins  real 
or  imagined  than  to  ill-house  and  starve  a 
poor  child.  If  the  present  system  Is  not  bad 
enough,  we  now  have  proposed  a  new  pro- 
gram which  has  within  it  both  promise  and 
the  seeds  of  further  violation  of  whatever 
righte  a  child  may  have,  to  even  have  his 
own  family. 

At  this  point  it  is  unclear  just  how  much 
latitude,  and  I  might  add.  at  what  cost,  a 
mother  might  have  In  deciding  whether  or 
not  she  should  stay  home  and  devote  full 
time  to  trying  to  be  two  parente  to  her 
children. 

The  Ironies  Involved  in  this  situation  are 
ironies  which  I  am  sure  wlU  not  escape  the 
eyes  of  our  very  knowledgeable  and  Intelli- 
gent youth  of  today.  For  example,  the  very 
people  who  support  this  measure  will,  on  the 
one  hand,  encourage  what  may  very  well 
prove  to  be  some  forcing  of  parente  out  of 
the  home  as  a  straight  step  forward.  On  the 
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oth«r  hand,  there  wlU  be  cries  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  M  one  of  the  main  reBulta  of 
the  parenta  npt  staying  home  and  being 
parents  to  thair  children.  Or  for  those  to 
whom  present  public  assistance  is  such  an 
anathema  and  so  un-American  the  support- 
ing of  state-oi^ned,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
nurseries,  at  ^whlch  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren may  be  required,  or  certainly  somewhat 
less  than  voluntary.  Doesn't  that  have  a  fa- 
miliar ring  of  |he  former  government  of  the 
largest  nation  of  the  world. 

Secretary  of  BEW  states  his  belief  In  the 
efficacy  of  thla  approach,  and  the  willing- 
ness of  men  to  lirorlc,  when  most  of  the  adults 
In  the  ADC  pro-am  are  women  whose  status 
as  underpaid  t^d  exploited  members  of  the 
labor  force  h^s  been  continuously  docu- 
mented by  ageacies  public  and  private. 

To  go  on,  I  tlilnk  quite  extensively,  in  the 
area  giving  examples  of  how  youth  are  en- 
couraged to  become  citizens,  encouraged  to 
practice  good  citizenship,  yet  really  have  no 
rights  of  cltlzeashlp.  I  would  postulate  that 
the  gap  betweea  generations  in  no  small  part 
Is  a  reflection  of  the  gap  between  our  national 
Ideals  of  what  A  citizen's  rights  are  and  our 
national  attitudes  and  accomplishments  in 
defining  protecting  these  rights.  We  have  the 
tools  to  reduce,  these  inconsistencies  If  we 
were  only  to  choose  to  use  them. 

I  have  great  (felth  in  youth,  and  would  re- 
s'pond*  to' those  Who  state  that  youth  will  not 
or  cannot  understand  the  realities  of  politi- 
cal expediencies,  the  problems  of  imple- 
menting prograims  that  would  define  the 
rights  of  citizenship  for  all  people.  Including 
our  children.       ' 

I  would  respond  in  the  follcrtvlng  way.  Make 
a  sincere  effort  io  close  the  gap  between  the 
Ideal  and  the  reality.  Make  a  sincere  effort 
to  put  aside  priejudices  and  tlme-wom  re- 
sponses to  main  problems.  Utilize  earnestly 
the  legislative  ^Is  at  hand,  and  involve 
meaningfully  the  human  resources,  adults 
and  children,  ol  the  nation  In  this  task.  I 
believe  that  one  [would  find  not  only  surprise 
at  the  reaction  and  competency  of  youth, 
but  also  their  ^Ulngness  to  contribute  to 
the  accompllshnient  of  the  goal  which  is  so 
vital  to  continue  national  survival.  I  think 
the  legislative  branch  has  a  particularly 
heavy  responsibility  In  providing  for  leader- 
ship for  the  nation  for  the  solution  of  Ameri- 
can national  proilems. 

Gaxlta  Osbor^.  I'm  a  member  of  the 
Youth  CommittalE  that  Pat  McCabe  is  chair- 
man of,  and  I'd  l<ke  to  say  a  few  things  about 
It.  The  kids  thad  we  have  on  our  committee 
are  representative  of  the  way  most  of  the 
kids  m  Milwaukee  feel.  We  don't  have  a  lot  of 
hippies  on  our  cotnmlttee,  we  dont  have  kids 
who  are  cutting  Up.  burning  places  down,  or 
anything  like  thft.  The  majority  of  kids  on 
our  committee  ire  Just  middle-class  kids, 
and  kids  who  liJe  in  ghetto  neighborhoods. 
A  lot  of  the  concerns  of  our  committee 
weren't  mentioned  by  Pat.  We  have  been 
writing  letters  toi  the  sute  legislature  about 
lowering  the  voti»g  age  to  18. 

Now  I  feel  this  is  a  valid  request  because 
the  18  year  olds  kre  concerned  about  what's 
going  on  In  his  community.  The  kids  now 
are  more  aware  af  what's  happening. 

I  don't  know  K  the  woman  who  said  that 
her  son  is  20  years  old  and  she  doesn't  feel 
he  should  have  tie  right  to  vote,  is  still  here. 
I  feel  that  the  nsason  that  he  may  be  like 
that  Is  that  he  ham't  been  brought  up  In  the 
environment  to  give  him  the  chance  to  de- 
velop responsibilliy.  She  Just  hasn't  brought 
her  son  up  right.  All  the  kids  from  18  to  21 
arent  necessarily  in  college,  and  even  those 
who  are  aren't  iecessarily  on  the  protest 
scene  marching  a&d  full  of  long  hair. 

There  are  kids  who  are  18  and  21  and  are 
straight,  who  are«'t  acid  heads  or  pot  heads 
or  anything  like  |  that.  They're  Just  decent 
kids  who  want  a  chance  to  voice  their  con- 
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cern  about  what's 
waukee  Commlttefe 


to  the  pubUc  schools  and  arrange  a  meeting 


going  on.  About  the  Mll- 
We  are  trying  to  get 


of  citizens  because  as  a  representative  board 
of  youth  in  the  Milwaukee  area  we  have  to 
be  able  to  get  youth  throughout  the  area 
and  we  have  to  be  able  to  publicize  this 
through  the  schools,  who  obviously  have 
the  greatest  contact  with  youth.  The  school 
bocurd  doesn't  seem  to  want  us  to  have  any 
contact  with  them,  but  I  feel  I'm  working 
for  a  responsible  organization  and  It's  worth- 
while and  it's  something  that  kids  should 
be  Interested  in. 

Mr.  RxTTss.  Maybe  the  newspaper  accounts 
and  the  public  presentation  of  this  will 
somehow  reach  the  members  of  the  school 
board  and  maybe  they'll  do  something  about 
It.  Certainly  they  ought  to  give  a  hearing  to 
your  group,  and  tell  you  why  they  won't  co- 
operate, if  that's  their  decision. 

Mr.  Behunc.  I'd  Just  like  to  comment  on 
the  statement  that  Mrs.  Jonas  has  not 
brought  up  her  son  right.  I'm  axue  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  parents  who 
are  In  the  same  bag.  and  I  think  that  this 
is  one  of  the  problems  that  is  creating  our 
generaUon  gap  right  now. 

It's  something  that  I  hope  I  brought  out 
earlier  In  my  testimony,  that  parents  are 
not  close  enough  to  their  children  and  they 
have  not  taken  the  time  to  sit  down  and 
talk  to  them,  to  be  with  them,  to  play  with 
them,  as  was  mentioned,  and  to  get  to  know 
their  children  so  that  later  on  there  will  be 
communication  between  parent  and  child. 
There  would  then  be  an  opportunity  for  the 
child  to  come  to  his  parents  when  he  has 
a  problem,  and  to  want  to  talk  to  him  or  her. 
Judgment  is  something  that's  taught.  As 
Mrs.  Jonas  said,  her  son  did  not  have  ade- 
quate Judgment  at  this  time  to  vote. 

Well,  he  comes  back:  "At  what  age  will  I 
gain  this  Judgment?" 

I  don't  know.  Unless  you  are  taught  to 
make  proper  Judgments  from  your  young 
years  on.  you're  not  ever  going  to  be  able  to 
make  proper  Judgments. 

Therefore.  I  have  to  agree  with  the  young 
lady  here,  and  Pat  McCabe.  and  with  many 
others,  that  18  can  and  undoubtedly  Is.  a 
proper  age  for  youth  to  be  voting. 

The  Congressman  has  said  there  were  many 
of  his  constituents  for  it  in  the  past.  Cur- 
rently it  seems  there  is  a  minority  opinion 
in  favor  of  this. 

But  I  certainly  believe  that  we  can  again 
regain  a  majority  if  we  can  only  get  youth 
to  portray  the  image  that  is  really  there. 
Here  I  think  is  the  comment  that  was  made 
about  the  newspapers,  and  press  and  tele- 
vision, showing  all  the  negative  aspects  of 
our  youth. 

It's  not  the  good,  it's  not  the  yotmg  man 
or  the  yoimg  lady  who  is  doing  something 
for  his  or  her  community,  it's  not  the  youth 
committees  that  we  now  have  that  are 
functioning  on  a  very  productive  basis  and 
can  do  something  for  the  adult  commimity 
that  gets  publicized.  It's  all  the  negatives 
that  we  see.  Therefore,  again,  it  oomes  back 
to  the  parents.  What  are  the  parenta,  what 
is  society  doing,  to  make  youth  more  pro- 
ductive to  put  them  at  a  point  where  they're 
capable  of  Judging. 

Miss  Osborne.  I  wanted  to  say  something 
on  the  generation  gap.  I  think  that  one 
of  the  causes  of  it  is  Inflation,  keeping  up 
with  the  Jones',  so  the  parents  are  out 
working  like  my  parents.  Both  of  them  have 
always  worked,  and  I  hardly  ever  saw  my 
father.  So  parents  don't  have  time  to  sit 
down  and  talk  with  their  children,  although 
they'd  like  to.  They  are  working  Just  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water.  It's  difficult. 

Inflation,  and  sending  rockets  to  the  moon, 
I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  people  employed 
in  it,  but  these  technicians  employed  on 
the  space  project  don't  necessarily  need  that 
employment.  In  the  field  of  technology  there 
are  a  lot  of  Job  openings.  They  could  be  em- 
ployed In  another  program  without  sending 
all  this  money  off  to  space. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Geline.  Congressman  Reuss. 
panel,  I  didn't  have  any  intention  of  saying 


anything.  I  came  to  listen.  I  came  to  listen 
becauM  youth  Is  my  lore,  youth  is  my  in- 
tereet. 

I'm  only  a  mother,  with  an  interest  in 
horticulture,  and  I  often  compare  raising 
children  to  raising  flowers  or  raising  any 
horticulture  material.  That's  the  way  I  per- 
sonally look  at  them.  You  plant  the  seed 
It  may  be  the  best  seed,  but  without  care 
it  win  grow  wild.  You  can  seed  a  mediocre 
seed,  but  with  good  care  It  will  turn  into 
something  very  beautiful  and  very  produc- 
tive. 

I  consider  myself  a  member  of  the  lost 
generation,  because  my  parents  belonged  to 
a  generation  that  was  very  strict,  and  when 
we  ttecame  parents,  we  decided  to  raise  our 
children  differently.  That  brought  on  per- 
missiveness, the  progressive  system  of 
schools,  which  I  was  a  member  of  and  I 
grew  up  with  it.  My  children  grew  up  in  that 
period. 

Now  that  my  children  are  grown,  I  cannot 
help  but  make  comparisons  with  this  atti- 
tude of  the  parents  who  are  going  to  be 
different  than  their  parents  wer«.  They  were 
going  to  provide  their  children  with  the  com- 
forts that  they  didn't  have.  They  were  going 
to  give  their  children  conveniences  they  were 
deprived  of.  As  a  result,  it  created  an  over- 
abundance of  material  things  for  the  chil- 
dren, an  overabundance  of  leUure  time,  and 
it  was  not  constructive.  It  was  like  watering 
a  rose  with  too  much  water  until  you  drown 

Now  this  generation  which  has  been  given 
too  much,  because  the  parents  had  so  little 
grew  up  without  enough  sense  of  values 
without  any  or  enough  responsibility,  with- 
out being  able  to  make  their  own  decisions 
because  everything  was  given  to  them  much 
too  freely  and  much  too  much. 

As  a  result,  they  found  themselves  with^a 
lot  of  idle  Ome.  True,  they  went  to  school 
but  who  gave  them  tuition  and  who  supplied 
the  necessities  while  they  were  In  schooP 
It  was  all  given  to  them.  They  found  them- 
selves with  a  lot  of  time,  and  suddenly  they 
graduate  and  they  begin  rebelling. 

What  are  they  retielUng  against  is  my 
question?  They  are  rebelling  against  the 
comforts  that  their  forefathers  had  built  up 
for  them.  They  are  criticizing  constantly. 
Everything  is  no  good,  and  everything  should 
be  torn  down,  everything  should  be  changed 
My  question  to  you  here  Is  why  are  they 
criticizing?  I  would  like  to  hear  a  constnic"- 
tive  program  that  they  have  to  offer  to  re- 
place the  present  program  that  has  been 
built  up  for  them.  Whatever  I  read,  whatever 
I  hear,  they  always  disagree.  They  always 
oppose,  but  I  would  like  to  see  youth  engaged 
a  little  bit  more  in  constructive  plans  rather 
than  criticize. 

It's  very  easy  to  criticize  your  mother  and 
dad,  but  the  generation  gap  has  existed 
since  time  immemorial.  At  no  time  did  one 
generation  see  eye  to  eye,  because  of  the 
differences  in  ages.  It  is  absolutely  normal. 
But  we  do  look  forward  to  the  young 
people  to  take  over  where  we  leave  off.  and 
I  would  like  to  see  a  more  constructive  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  young  people.  Come 
up  with  suggestions,  but  don't  Just  call  your 
parents  old  fogies,  old-fasliioned.  Give  them 
respect  for  the  wisdom  they  have  acquired 
through  the  experience  they've  had,  the  work 
they've  put  in.  Give  them  a  little  credit, 
give  them  the  respect,  but  if  you  have  a 
better  program  to  offer,  speak  up. 

It  is  your  world  to  take  over,  by  all  means, 
but  do  enter  the  world  prepared  for  the 
knowledge  of  what  has  happened  prior  to 
your  entrance  into  the  world.  That  is  my 
opinion  to  the  young  people.  Don't  Jv»t  criti- 
cize, prepare  yourselves  to  take  over,  develop 
good  Judgment,  see  the  right  and  wrong. 

Mabtt  Schwaktz.  One  factor  in  the  gen- 
eration gap  is  that  my  parents'  parents  and 
those  of  many  kids  were  not  from  this  coun- 
try originally,  being  refugees  from  Europe  or 
other  repressed   countries.  They  came  here 
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with  almost  nothing,  they  had  to  work  hard, 
and  they  instilled  this  effort  in  their  chil- 
dren. There  was  the  Depression,  and  the  De- 
pression is  one  thing  that  we  always  get 
thrown  back  in  our  faces.  "Well,  you  haven't 
lived  through  the  Depression,  you  don't  know 
what  it's  like",  and  they,  my  parents  had 
to  work  very  hard,  my  grandfather  died  dur- 
ing the  Depression  and  my  father  had  to 
quit  school,  after  three  years  of  college.  He 
didn't  get  the  Job  that  he  wanted,  but  he 
worked  hard  anyway  to  get  where  he  was. 
They  always  try  to  drive  this  fact  Into  us. 

My  parents  were  instilled  with  the  idea 
that  America  is  the  best  country.  That's  true 
to  a  certain  extent. 

Since  we  have  experienced  things  like  thU, 
we've  been  given  everything  and  so  now  we 
want  to  go  on  Ijecause  we  see  other  injustices 
like  our  parents  did.  We  see  poverty,  racism 
in  the  society  today,  and  we're  trying  to 
strike  out  against  that.  Sometimes  our  par- 
ents don't  understand  what  we're  trying  to 

do. 

We  were  given  supposedly  everything  that 
they  could  possibly  give  us,  and  they  Just 
sometimes  do  not  understand  us. 


SOVIET  MINORITIES  PROBLEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Rarick).  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
members  of  minority  groups  have  been 
incited  to  unrest  and  discontent  by  the 
beckoning  of  Utopian  propaganda  guided 
by  the  international  Bolshevik  move- 
ment. 

Any  such  disaffected  minorities  should 
first  examine  the  record  of  deception 
and  persecution  of  the  various  ethnic 
groups  inside  Russia  under  Soviet  So- 
cialism. 

The  Caucasus  region  on  the  southern 
border  of  Russia  is  probably  the  most  di- 
versified ethnic  area  in  the  world.  Many 
of  these  Asiatic  peoples  once  occupied 
larger  territories.  But  during  the   18th 
and  19th  centuries,  the  tsars  conducted 
a  series  of  military  campaigns  to  bring 
the    area    under    Russian    domination. 
Other  than  among  the  ethnic  groups  in 
question,  there  was  little  opposition  to 
the  policy.  The  average  Russian  looked 
upon  the  objective  as  a  "manifest  des- 
tiny." In  the  imagination  of  19th  century 
Russian  poets  and  novelists,  the  Cau- 
casus   region    of    Russia    was    a    wild 
romantic  setting  where  Russian  gentility 
confronted  exotic  tribes.  Here  Byronic 
military  oflBcers  advanced  their  careers 
in  exploits  against  recalcitrant  Asiatics. 
Elegant  ladies  of  Russian  nobility  "took 
the  waters"  at  exclusive  Circassian  spas. 
This  literary  theme  reflected  a  larger  po- 
litical program    For  example,  Pushkin 
treated   the   subject   of   the   Caucasian 
nationalities  as  a  historical  necessity.  In 
his  poem  "Caucasian  Prisoner,"  he  de- 
scribes Russian  General  Yermolov.  who 
commanded  the  military  campaign  to 
conquer  the  Caucasus,  as  "the  scourge 
of  the  Caucasus — your  way,  like  a  black 
plague,      destroyed      and      annihilated 
tribes."  Nevertheless,  Pushkin  praises  the 
conquest     and     bids     the     Caucasus 
"tremble,  for  Yermolov  oomes."  In  spite 
of  Russian  efforts,  the  Romanov  dynasty 
feU  in  1917  with  the  Caucasus  still  un- 
subdued. 

Eager  to  win  the  favor  of  the  non- 
Russian  nationalities,  the  early  Bolshe- 


viks deplored  czarist  policies.  In  his 
Thesis  on  the  National  Question.  Lenin 
charges  that: 

These  10,000.000  individuals,  Kirghiz, 
Bashkirs,  Chechens,  Ossetians,  Ingxishl, 
were  right  up  till  recently,  methodically  dis- 
possessed of  their  best  lands  by  Russian  col- 
onists. Driven  gradually  into  sterile  deserts 
these  people  were  devoted  to  certain  death. 

The  first  edition  (1937)  of  the  large 
Soviet  Encyclopedia  condenms  the  de- 
portation policy  of  Nicholas  II: 

As  a  culmination  the  most  vital  elements 
of  the  population  were  deported  to  Turkey 
to  the  number  of  20,000,  and  were  in  fact 
destined  in  their  majority  to  dying  out  .  . 
The  risings  drew  on  themselves  cruel  execu- 
tions and  masses  of  victims,  the  annihilation 
of  auls  and  the  destruction  of  crops. 

Such  statements  were  part  of  the  Bol- 
shevik scheme  of  granting  autonomy  to 
nationalities  persecuted  by  the  czars  in 
order  to  win  their  support. 

After  the  consolidation  of  power,  So- 
viet policy  changed  toward  the  non-Rus- 
sian nationalities.  It  began  to  reflect  the 
deep  Bolshevik  distrust  of  minority  na- 
tionalism as  expressed  in  a  composition 
by  Lenin: 

The  Ukraine  is  an  independent  republic. 
That  Is  very  coo^-  but  in  party  matters  it 
sometimes— what  is  the  politest  way  of  say- 
ing  it? — takes  a  roundabout  course,  and  we 
have  to  get  at  them  somehow,  becatise  the 
people  there  are  sly.  and  I  will  not  say  de- 
ceive the  Central  Committee,  but  somehow 
or  other  edge  away  from  us.' 

In  spite  of  the  Bolshevik  propaganda 
offensive,  many  minorities  attempted  to 
reassert  their  national  identity.  They  had 
discovered  that  the  real  Bolshevik  atti- 
tude toward  nationalism  was  not  so  gen- 
erous as  implied  in  official  rhetoric.  They 
resented  Bolshevik  methods  of  nationali- 
zation, centralization,  and  political  rule. 
The  Bolsheviks  now  began  to  deal  with 
minority  nationalism  as  an  obstacle  to 
the  expansion  of  the  Soviet  empire.  But. 
by  adopting  more  forceful  methods  of 
control,  they  insured  the  continuity  of 
Tsarist  policies. 

During  the  1930's  and  1940's,  the  So- 
viets adopted  Nicholas  II's  relocation 
method,  but  on  a  grander  scale  than  that 
undertaken  by  the  Tsars.  Three  major 
nationality  groups  were  affected.  Among 
them  are  the  Volga  Germans,  who  were 
introduced  to  the  Caucasus  as  favored 
immigrants  by  Catherine  the  Great;  the 
Kalmyks,  inhabiting  the  steppe  of  south- 
west Astrakhan;  and  a  group  of  Islamic 
nations  of  the  Crimea  and  North  Cau- 
casus. 

The  Volga  Germans  were  the  first  siz- 
able nationality  to  suffer  deporatlon  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  They  had  entered 
Russia  in  large  numbers  as  a  result  of 
two  decrees  issued  by  Catherine  the  Great 
in  1762  and  1763  inviting  foreign  settle- 
ment in  lands  from  which  the  Russians 
had  recently  driven  the  Khans.  The  Ger- 
mans were  extremely  successful  farmers. 
As  free  peasants  in  a  country  of  serfs, 
they  scattered  throughout  the  area  from 
the  Ukraine  to  the  Urals.  They  took  part 
in  the  Pugachev  Revolt  of  1773  and  in 
the  revolution  of  1905.  Nicholas  n  tried 
to  curb  Volga  German  recalcitrance  in 


the  decree  of  1916  against  "German  dom- 
inance," by  ordering  their  expulsion 
from  the  Volga  area  beginning  in  April 
1917. 

The  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  the  order.  As  part 
of  a  program  to  cultivate  the  region,  the 
Bolsheviks  created  the  Volga  German 
Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  in 
1924.  The  production  targets  of  the  col- 
lectivization campaign  of  the  early  1930's 
were  so  successfully  met  that  the  Volga 
Republic  wsis  treated  &s  a  showplace. 
During  this  period  there  was  little  ten- 
sion between  the  government  and  the 
German  population. 

In  sfpite  of  this  record  the  Soviets 
evidently  questioned  the  loyalty  of  the 
Volga  Germans  after  the  Nazi  Invasion 
of  Soviet  Russia.  The  decree  for  their 
deportation  was  issued  August  21,  1941. 
exactly  5  weeks  after  the  German  ad- 
vance: 

According  to  trtistworthy  information  re- 
ceived by  military  authorities,  among  the 
German  population  living  In  the  Volga  there 
are  thousands  and  texxs  of  thousands  of  di- 
versionists  and  spies  who  on  a  signal  being 
given  from  Germany  are  to  carry  out  sab- 
otage in  the  area  iiLhablted  by  the  Germans 
of  the  Volga." 

The  ukase  cited  such  vague  destina- 
tions for  the  uprooted  Germans  as  the 
Novosibirsk.  Omsk,  and  Altai  region.  Of 
the  roughly  480,000  Germans  settled  in 
the  Ukraine,  the  Soviets  evacuated  about 
200,000  while  the  Nazis  deported  the  rest 
to  Germany.  The  early  relocation  of  this 
group  was  probably  more  a  precaution 
against  collaboration  and  irridentlst 
claims  than  a  punishment  for  uncom- 
mitted treason.  Nevertheless,  the  Volga 
Germans  have  disappeared  from  all 
statistics  of  the  ethnic  composition  of 
the  U.S.SJI. 

Once  a  precedent  had  been  set,  other 
minorities  of  "questionable  allegiance" 
were  exiled.  The  Kalmyks  are  Buddhists 
of  the  Lamaist  rite  who  left  Chinese 
Turkestan  with  50.000  Kibitki — carts 
used  as  nomad  tents — and  arrived  in  the 
Volga  region  in  1630.  The  Tsars  culti- 
vated the  Kalmyks  as  a  tool  for  Russia's 
eastward  expansion.  The  Kalmyk  war- 
riors, homeless,  but  still  blindly  obedient 
to  their  chiefs,  were  an  instrument  for 
keeping  in  check  the  rebellious  peoples 
of  the  Urals.  Peter  the  Great  used  them 
as  border  guards. 

But  the  Kalmyks  remained  an  alien 
and  hostile  element  in  European  Russia. 
The  Tsars'  19th  century  "Kalmyk  pol- 
icy" consisted  of  ousting  them  from 
economically  viable  areas  and  curtailing 
their  fishing  rights  in  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  Volga  River.  The  source  of 
their  livelihood  discontinued,  the  plight 
of  the  impoverished  Kalmyks  steadily 
worsened. 

At  first  the  Kalmyks  benefited  from 
Bolshevik  rule.  The  Kalmyk  Autonomous 
Province  was  created  in  1920.  During  the 
interwar  period  literacy  among  the 
Kalmyks  rose  from  4  to  90  percent.'  But 
the  foundations  of  a  Kalmyk  culture 
were  not  laid  by  Moscow. 


'  V.  I.  Lenin.     Sochlnenlla.    Moscow.  1922. 
vol.  33,  p.  267. 


=  Robert  Oonqueet.  TTie  Soviet  D^XMtatlon 
of  Nationalitlee.  New  York,  St.  Martin's  Press, 
1960,  p.  49. 

'Walter  Kolart.  Russia  and  Her  Colonies. 
New  York.  ArChon  BooHu,  1863.  p.  86. 
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This  comfortable  relationship  ended 
when  the  Kalmyks  resisted  the  harsh 
Soviet  collectivization  measures.  In  Oc- 
tober 1929  Stalin  reacted  by  ordering  the 
expulsion  of  "kulaks  and  feudalists,"  a 
decree  affectihg  about  20,000  Kalmyks 
disenchanted  j  with  Stalinlzation.  The 
Kalmyks  wer^  relocated  in  desert  areas. 
It  is  not  knowi  how  many  died  of  starva- 
tion while  in  e^ile. 

The  Germati  occupation  of  Kalmykia 
during  World  War  n  gave  what  re- 
mained of  thjs  nation  a  chance  to  ex- 
press its  idenftlty  and  resentment  of  So- 
viet policies.  [When  the  Germans  were 
routed  in  1943.  the  vanguard  of  the 
Kalmyks  retreated  with  the  Gennan 
armies  and  folrmed  an  emigre  organiza- 
tion in  the  Wtest  of  about  13,000.'  After 
the  Red  army  jhad  liberated  the  area,  the 
deportation  o^der  was  annoimced  De- 
cember 27,  1943.  "The  liquidation  of  the 
Kalmyks  as  kn  organized  community 
was  carried  oiit  informally." '  Although 
many  were  sent  to  the  Krasnoyarsk  area 
of  Siberia,  the  majority  disappeared 
without  trace.JThe  Kalmyk  A.S.S.R.  was 
absorbed  by  the  province  of  Astrakhan, 
the  Kalmyk  capital  Elitsa  assumed  a 
Russified  name  Stepnovy,  and  the  lead- 
ing fishing  settlement  Lagan'  became 
Kaspilskoye.  lj.enin's  reference  to  Kal- 
myk history  ai  an  "uninterrupted  chain 
of  suffering.""'  had  assiuned  a  prophetic 
quality.  ! 

Another  Caucasian  people  whom  the 
Soviets  deportid  as  a  group  are  the  Ka- 
rachai.  The  TJsanst  precedent  for  this 
measure  occurred  in  the  early  19th  cen- 
tury when  the  Karachai  were  driven  out 
of  the  Caucasus  foothills  by  the  advanc- 
ing Cossacks.  I  Confined  to  the  rocky 
mountain  areai  they  lived  in  the  poverty 
of  nomadic  cattle  breeding. 

The  Bolsheviks  restored  the  Karachai 
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Caucasus  policy.  Accord- 
Kolarzs  study  of  non- 
Russian  nationalities: 

It  was  Just  that  resettlement  which  in 
1942  offered  to  tl  le  Karachai  the  opportunity 
of  getting  In  tovch  with  the  Oerman  armies 
and  rendering  s«rv'lce  to  them." 

Upon  liberati  on  of  the  area  at  the  end 
of  1943.  the  Soilets  ordered  the  abohtion 
of  the  Karachi  ii  Province  and  the  evac- 
uation of  its  population.  The  winter 
journey  of  the  Ideportees  in  cattle  trucks 
took  a  heavy  jtoll  among  the  migrant 
Karachai.  During  the  several  weeks  of 
the  journey,  deaths  of  up  to  50  percent 
were  reported.  {These  were  concentrated 
among  the  elderly,  but  typhus  victims 
were  of  all  agea' 

Like  the  Karachai,  the  exodus  of  the 
Crimean  Tatars  takes  precedent  in 
czarist  policy.  iBetween  1784  and  1790, 
300.000  Tatar^  had  left  the  Crimean 
Peninsula  out  jof  a  total  of  1  million. 
Some  of  these  wjere  sent  to  Turkey.  Others 
were  settled  in  less  strategic  positions 
where  the  Russians  could  more  easily 
control  them. 

While  there  f^as  minor  population  dis- 


*  Calcutta  Statesman.  May  4,  1056.  p.  53. 
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placement  since  1800,  the  second  large 
wave  of  Tatar  emigration  followed  the 
Crimean  War.  Prom  1859  to  1863,  legal 
deportation  involved  about  150,000 
Crimean  Tatars.  Thousands  more  were 
exiled  illegally  during  the  same  period. 
After  1875  Russian  authorities  recog- 
nized the  great  economic  disadvantage 
caused  by  Tatars  leaving  the  country  and 
curtailed  the  issue  of  passports.  But  this 
measure  did  not  prevent  another  18,000 
from  leaving  the  Crimea.  The  emigration 
of  the  Tatars  did  not  stop  until  after 
the  October  revolution. 

The  Crimean  A.S.S.R.  was  established 
in  October  1921.  Tension  developed  in 
relations  with  Moscow  during  the  1920's 
when  pan-Turkism  fanned  Crimean 
Tatar  nationalism.  Bela  Kun.  leader  of 
the  violent  Hungarian  Communist  re- 
volt of  1919.  was  named  head  of  the 
Crimean  Revolutionary  Committee  and 
dispatched  to  subdue  the  Crimea.  The 
arrest  of  VeU  Ibraglmov  in  1927.  the 
main  protagonist  of  nationalist  ten- 
dencies, was  followed  by  a  purge  of 
Crimean  cultural  ministries.  During  the 
late  1920's,  30,000  to  40.000  Crimean 
Tatars  were  exiled  for  "bourgeois 
nationalism"  and  opposition  to  collectiv- 
ization. 

The  Crimea  was  relatively  stable  dur- 
ing the  1930's  in  spite  of  exhaustive 
purges.  The  German  invasion  of  1941 
usurped  Soviet  control  and  let  the  Tatars 
express  their  nationalism.  The  Red 
Army  fully  liberated  the  area  in  April 
1944.  In  June  the  order  was  given  for 
the  removal  of  the  Tatar  population  for 
these  reasons:  First  joining  German 
volunteer  detachments  to  combat  Red 
Army  units:  second,  organizing  an  anti- 
Soviet  undergroimd;  third,  popular  sanc- 
tions of  such  treason.'  Of  the  250.000 
Tatars  in  the  Crimea  when  the  war 
broke  out.  100.000  died  during  the  exodus 
to  Kazakhstan.  Uzbelcistan.  and  Kir- 
ghizia."' 

The  Chechen  and  Ingushi  tribes  of  the 
Caucasus  have  challenged  the  Russian 
Empire  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great. 
The  final  conquest  of  the  Chechens  in 
1840  was  followed  by  the  transfer  of  the 
population  of  44  auls — mountain  vil- 
lages— to  the  plains,  where  they  could 
be  more  easily  controlled,  or  to  Turkey. 
Another  34.000  left  Russia  in  1865."  But 
a  Russian  monograph  on  Chechenia  pub- 
lished in  1894  concluded  that  the  group 
could  not  be  considered  "fully  pacified." 

The  Chechens  reacted  to  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  with  a  national- religious  re- 
vival. Although  the  Soviets  eliminated 
the  leader  of  the  religious  movement. 
Imam  Hadji,  they  could  not  cope  with 
Chechen  nationalism.  During  the  1920's, 
and  1930's,  the  Soviets  used  violent 
methods  of  suppressing  the  Islamic 
Chechens  and  Ingushi.  During  this  pe- 
riod, the  Tsarist  fortress  of  Grozny, 
meaning  "menacing,"  grew  into  an  im- 
portant oil  city.  Although  it  was  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Chechen  A.S.S.R..  the  influx 
of  Russian  oil  workers  inflated  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  city  on  an  "American 
scale."  Because  of  the  growing  Russian 
population,  the  province  was  becoming 

1"  The  New  York  Times,  May  3,  1969. 
'  Kolarz.  op.  cit.,  p.  80. 
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more  a  Soviet  colony  than  an  autono- 
mous republic. 

During  World  War  n,  the  Germans 
exploited  Chechen  oil  and  nationalism 
The  strategic- economic  vEilue  of  the  city 
of  Grozny  in  part  motivated  the  Soviets 
to  charge  the  Chechens  and  Ingushi 
with  collaboration  with  the  Germans 
Their  deportation  was  ordered  in  Feb- 
ruary 1944.  An  account  of  Soviet  methods 
was  related  by  Col.  Grigori  Buriutskii 
a  defector  from  the  NKVD,  the  feared 
Soviet  secret  police.  He  participated  in 
the  evacuation  of  the  Chechen  village 
of  Novosilskoye.  According  to  Burlutskii, 
the  Chechen  population  was  ordered  to 
assemble  In  village  centers  February  23 
1944,  to  celebrate  Red  Army  day.  Tlie 
holiday  mood  of  the  crowd  was  rapidly 
changed  when  Major  Khorin,  the  coun- 
terespionage officer,  read  the  following 
announcement: 

It  has  been  established  that  during  the 
time  of  the  German  occupation  of  Soviet 
territory,  the  population  of  the  Chechen-In- 
guahl  Republic  gave  aid  to  the  enemy,  col- 
laborated with  them,  formed  bandit  units 
and  carried  on  hostilities  against  the  Soviet 
army.  In  this  way  they  damaged  Soviet  power 
and  aided  the  enemies  of  Communism.  For 
these  reasons,  the  Communist  Party  and  the 
Soviet  government  have  decided  that  the 
entire  population  of  the  autonomous  Repub- 
lic of  Chechen-Ingiishl  shall  be  banished  for- 
ever to  the  far  regions  of  the  Soviet  Union  .'- 

Colonel  Burlutskii  was  awarded  an  in- 
scribed gold  watch  which  expressed  grat- 
itude for  "'the  successful  accomplishment 
of  a  mission." '^  General  in  the  NKVD 
Ivan  Serov  won  a  "Hero  of  Soviet  Union" 
medal  for  directing  the  deportations. 

The  scope  of  the  population  transfers, 
the  thoroughness  with  which  they  were 
carried  out,  and  the  awards  bestowed  on 
their  directors,  indicate  the  importance 
to  Stalin  of  the  poUcy  of  deportation.  The 
Soviets  might  have  justified  these  meas- 
ures in  several  ways.  They  mention  the 
usual  ideological  charges  of  "bourgeois 
nationalism."  The  deportations  could 
have  been  used  to  weaken  resistance  to 
Stalin's  collectivization  programs. 
Stalin  might  have  relocated  the  Islamic 
minorities  to  sever  an  irredentist  attrac- 
tion from  Turkey  and  Iran.  Exile  could 
have  been  one  method  of  settling  the 
underpopulated  regions  of  Soviet  Russia. 
Fear  of  "counterrevolution"  might  have 
been  another  motive;  that  is,  fear  of 
allowing  other  minority  problems  to  de- 
velop like  that  of  the  Ukraine.  The  relo- 
cation of  the  largest  minorities  might 
have  served  as  a  warning  to  smaller  mi- 
nority groups  to  curb  their  own  nation- 
alism. Punishment  for  collaboration  with 
enemy  Germany  can  hardly  be  ruled  out 
as  another  motive  for  relocation : 

It  Is,  of  course,  perfectly  true  that  the  Ger- 
mans raised  units  from  among  the  Che- 
chens, as  they  did  for  most  of  the  minority 
nations  of  the  U.S.S.R. — and,  Indeed,  from 
the  Russians  themselves." 

The  Soviet  policy  toward  the  displaced 
minorities  was  reconsidered  during  the 
mellowing  of  party  authority  that  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Stalin.  In  his  famous 
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"secret  speech"  to  the  20th  Party  Con- 
gress in  1956,  First  Secretary  Khrush- 
chev criticized  the  relocation  program: 

Not  only  a  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  but  also  no 
man  of  common  sense  can  grasp  how  It  Is 
possible  to  make  whole  nations  responsible 
ror  inimical  activity,  including  women,  chil- 
dren, old  people,  Communists,  and  Komso- 
mols, to  use  mass  repression  against  them, 
and  to  expose  them  to  misery  and  suffering 
for  the  hostile  acts  of  Individual  persons  or 
groups  of  persons. 

Khrushchev  singled  out  the  Chechens, 
Ingushi,  Balkars,  Karachai,  and  Kal- 
myks as  "suffering  people."  But  he  did 
not  mention  the  Crimean  Tatars  or  the 
Volga  Grermans  as  rehabilitated. 

In  February  1957,  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  nationalities  issued  a  decree  to  restore 
national  autonomy  to  the  displaced  mi- 
norities. With  certain  restrictions,  mem- 
bers of  the  restored  exiled  groups  were 
allowed  to  return  to  their  homeland.  Al- 
though the  offer  appeared  generous,  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  expe- 
riences of  the  deportees  had  not  turned 
them  into  model  Soviet  citizens,  and 
that  control  still  had  to  be  exercised  by 
trustworthy  Russians. 

Yet  several  sizable  nationalities,  the 
Jews,  Volga  Germans,  and  Crimean 
Tatars,  still  have  no  national  territory 
in  the  multinational  Soviet  state.  The 
Jews,  currently  the  object  of  political 
"anti-Zionism,"  do  not  press  for  terri- 
torial claims.  Neither  do  the  Volga  Ger- 
mans, who  have  assumed  an  inferior 
status  since  World  War  n. 

The  Crimean  Tartars  are  another  ex- 
ception to  the  Soviet  policy  reversal.  This 
group  was  not  rehabilitated  until  Sep- 
tember 1967  when  they  were  formally  ab- 
solved of  Stalin's  charges  of  collabora- 
tion with  the  Nazis.  No  publicity  was  per- 
mitted over  this  decision,  which  did  not 
even  appear  in  the  national  press.  Tartar 
leaders  estimate  that  12.000  Tartars  have 
been  expelled  or  prevented  from  entering 
the  Crimea  since  the  decree  of  1967." 
The  Soviet  leadership  continues  to  reject 
the  appeals  of  the  Tartars,  "who  are 
among  the  most  active  and  organized 
pressure  groups  in  the  country  and  who 
push  their  demands  by  concerted  ac- 
tions." "  The  Crimean  Tartar  demonstra- 
tion before  the  "world  unity"  congress  of 
Communist  Parties  in  Moscow  in  June 
1969  is  a  recent  attempt  to  force  interna- 
tional attention  on  their  exile. 

The  prospects  for  restoration  of  au- 
tonomy to  any  Soviet  minority  even  to 
what  existed  in  the  early  Bolshevik  pe- 
riod do  not  appear  promising.  The  status 
of  the  non-Russian  nationalities  has  not 
yet  worsened  in  spite  of  the  partial  re- 
Stalinization  currently  noted  by  Western 
analysts.  Since  Brezhnev  and  Kosygin 
have  not  yet  reversed  any  decisions  on 
the  "nationalities  question"  made  after 
Stalin,  the  minorities  problem  in  Russia 
remains  the  Achilles  heel  to  the  Bolshe- 
vik tyranny  in  the  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

SIGNS   OF  PROGRESS   IN   VIETNAM 

I  Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
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point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
vinced from  the  headlines  that  a  con- 
fused picture  has  been  presented  in  the 
United  States  on  the  military  situation 
in  Vietnam,  and  that  much  misinforma- 
tion prevails  on  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal picture  there.  I  have  visited  in  Viet- 
nam and,  although  the  time  spent  there 
was  brief,  I  explored  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  the  problems  and  the  successes 
of  the  allied  military  and  civilian  effort 
there.  I  talked  at  length  with  the  entire 
top  leadership  of  the  U.S.  effort  and  with 
a  number  of  allied  and  South  Vietnamese 
leaders.  I  came  away  with  a  strong  feel- 
ing that  the  military  situation  and  the 
nation-building  progress  are  going  far 
better  than  many  people  at  home  have 
realized.  Militarily,  our  fighting  forces, 
those  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and 
the  free  world  forces  have  the  situation 
in  hand  and  are  prepared  to  meet  any 
new  initiatives  the  enemy  may  attempt. 
I   am    impressed   by   the   manner   in 
which  modernization  and  training  pro- 
grams   are   progressing    in    the    armed 
services  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  I 
have  visited  their  units  and  talked  with 
their  commanders.  It  should  be  obvious 
that  they  have  assumed  a  stronger  and 
more   effective   combat   role   in    recent 
months.  Now  they  are  moving  toward 
even  broader  acceptance  of  combat  re- 
sponsibility as  they  prepare  to  assume 
the  role  held  by  departing  U.S.  units. 

People  who  saw  Vietnam  as  I  did  3 
years  ago  have  no  difficulty  in  recogniz- 
ing the  tremendous  amount  of  change 
which  has  taken  place.  At  that  time 
things  were  very  rough.  The  Communists 
were  in  effective  control  of  much  of  the 
terrain  outside  the  cities.  Travel  was 
dangerous.  The  American  forces  were 
faced  with  great  problems  of  troop  and 
facilities  buildup,  and  both  the  Viet- 
namese Government  and  its  military 
forces  were  simply  trying  to  survive. 

All  of  this  has  changed  for  the  better. 
Now  nearly  all  but  the  jungle  areas  are 
in  allied  control.  Areas  like  the  Delta  are 
completely  transformed.  I  traveled  deep 
into  that  area,  where  most  of  the  people 
live  and  where  the  Communists  had  their 
way  for  so  many  years.  At  the  time  I  was 
in  Vietnam  last,  the  rice  crop  harvest  in 
the  Delta  was  controlled  by  the  Commu- 
nists who  were  living  on  it  while  we 
shipped  rice  to  Vietnam  to  feed  the  popu- 
lace. Now  the  Communists  have  been 
pushed  back,  and  the  once  tremendous 
flow  of  military  supplies  up  the  Mekong 
and  through  Cambodia  has  been  very 
sharply  cut  back.  All  through  South  Viet- 
nam I  was  impressed  by  the  vitality  of 
the  people,  the  tremendous  progress  they 
have  made  in  defending  themselves  and 
in  building  a  more  decent  life.  Everybody 
is  working  or  flghting  there.  There  is 
much  more  security  for  the  people  now. 
and  one  can  see  from  the  air  the  signs 
of  progress.  The  highways  are  crowded, 
goods  are  moving,  people  are  moving, 
they  are  building,  and  they  are  proud  of 
the  contribution  that  their  own  efforts 
have  made. 

The  Communist  regiments,  which  for 
a  long  time  moved  almost  at  will  in  the 
Saigon  area,  have  been  pushed  back  and 


many  of  their  forces  have  had  to  be  re- 
located near  the  DMZ  as  the  result  of 
shortage  of  supplies  elsewhere.  However, 
a  glance  at  the  headlines  shows  that 
there  is  still  heavy  flghting  in  progress. 
The  war  is  not  over.  Although  the  enemy 
has  been  hurt  and  hurt  badly,  the  ces- 
sation of  the  bombing  made  it  easier  for 
him  to  obtain  supplies,  and  this  has  re- 
quired a  larger  effort  by  allied  ground, 
air,  and  naval  forces.  Even  so.  battles 
now  are  being  fought  far  from  the  popu- 
lation centers.  The  enemy  has  been  un- 
able to  achieve  any  significant  military 
victory  and  is  resorting  largely  to  hit- 
and-run  tactics  in  the  field  and  to  gang- 
ster-like terror  attacks  on  innocent  civil- 
ians in  the  cities.  Intelligence  sources 
have  revealed  that  he  is  reconverting 
some  of  his  units  from  combat  field  orga- 
nizations to  sapper  units  for  resorting  to 
guerrilla-type  operations.  These  are  ob- 
viously not  the  tactics  of  a  military 
winner. 

Military  successes  are  making  possible 
a  strong  pacification  program  which  is 
essential  to  the  survival  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  as  a  nation.  It  is  my  belief 
that  pacification  is  going  forward  In  a 
more  positive  manner  than  ever,  and  this 
despite  the  enemy's  continuing  efforts  In 
the  fleld.  More  and  more  hamlets  are 
being  brought  under  government  secu- 
rity. Out  of  a  population  of  17  million 
people  in  South  Vietnam,  15  million  live 
within  areas  of  government  security. 
This  security  continues  to  gain  groimd 
despite  enemy  attacks,  coercion,  assassi- 
nation, extortion,  and  terrorism  aimed 
at  destroying  the  confldence  of  the  people 
in  the  government. 

Nearly  1  million  men  and  women  are 
serving  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Vietnam.  That  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  having  18  million  In  the  armed 
services  in  our  own  coimtry.  They  serve 
not  for  1  year  or  2  years  or  5  years  but 
for  whatever  period  of  time  is  required 
to  defend  their  nation,  their  families,  and 
their  homes  against  communism.  During 
that  time,  losses  suffered  by  the  Viet- 
namese forces  have  been  IV2  times  the 
number  of  U.S.  deaths.  This  is  a  fact 
often  overlooked. 

On  the  battlefield  the  enemy  has  been 
badly  hurt.  He  has  lost  over  one-half 
million  killed  since  1961.  This  is  a  very 
large  number  for  a  nation  of  20  million 
people.  The  enemy  is  also  losing  politi- 
cally. Some  22,000  of  his  fighting  forces 
have  defected  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
side.  It  is  now  extremely  difficult  for  the 
Communists  to  get  the  voluntary  coop- 
eration of  the  villagers.  In  an  effort  to 
keep  up  the  strength  of  their  fighting 
forces  they  are  press  ganging  the  young 
people  into  their  armies  and  In  the  areas 
of  control  which  are  left  to  them,  they 
are  forcing  the  people  to  pay  taxes  and 
to  give  up  their  rice.  Nevertheless,  the 
Communist  is  a  stubborn  enemy,  and  he 
continues  to  fight.  However  objective 
our  efforts  may  be  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks,  we  have  no  recourse  but  to  main- 
tain pressure  on  the  enemy  in  Vietnam 
until  those  talks  bear  fruit. 

In  the  meantime  the  progress  made 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  is  most  encour- 
aging. Their  imits  are  gaining  in  strength 
and  complements,  and  they  are  dally 
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taking  on  gretter  responsibility  in  com- 
bat. With  pat;lence  and  understanding, 
it  is  conceivable  that  in  time  most  of  the 
burden  of  coiibat  can  be  assimied  by 
these  forces,  lb  precipitate  a  withdrawal 
of  American  units  would  give  the  Com- 
munists the  encouragement  they  need  to 
renew  their  own  assault  against  South 
Vietnam. 

In  fact,  muoh  harm  has  been  done  by 
overemphasis  on  the  withdrawal  of  D.S. 
forces  in  Vietiiam.  It  Is  a  natural  thing 
for  the  families  of  servicemen  to  want 
their  men  retjumed  from  the  fighting 
area,  but  it  Is  equally  important  that  they 
understand    oqr    responsibility    not    to 
abandon  the  obligations  which  we  have 
accepted  In  that  area.  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  administration  is  prepared  to  accept 
the  inevitable  results  of  too  early  with- 
drawal of  American  fighting  units.  Noth- 
ing has  been  rasolved  by  the  peace  talks, 
and  the  only  recourse  left  is  to  continue 
the  military  effort  in  Vietnam  until  a 
more  realistic  jattitude  is  taken  in  the 
negotiations.  Mr.  Nixon  has  been  quoted 
a£  stating  thali  he  will  not  be  the  first 
Amerioan  President  to  lose  a  war.  To 
abandon  the  struggle  In  Vletntun  or  to 
accept  Commutiist  terms  is  to  lose  the 
war.  j 

We  have  m|de  mistakes,  of  course, 
and  there  has  been  waste  as  in  all  wars. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
improvement  iii  the  picture  in  Vietnam 
and  I  am  optiinistic  about  the  future, 
unless  the  United  States  decides  the 
game  is  not  worth  the  candle  and  turns 
its  back  on  a  viUiant  and  thus  far  suc- 
cessful effort. 

Let  me  say  filially  I  have  the  highest 
praise  for  the  U.S.  servicemen  who  have 
fought  this  difBiult  war  with  great  dedi- 
cation and  determination.  On  the  ground, 
in  the  air,  and  aJHoat  they  have  turned  in 
an  admirable  r^rformance  and  in  the 
process  have  suqceeded  in  stopping  a  de- 
termined and  ruthless  enemy. 


September  4,  1969 


OUR  ORDER 
NATIO: 


OP 
Dlt/ 


PRIORITIES  SPELLS 
FAL  DISASTER 


(Mr.  PODEH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  REfcoRC  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter]) 

Mr.  PODELLi  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
every  American  (lopef  ully  anticipates  the 
extrication  of  ottr  Nation  from  the  mo- 
rass that  is  the  War  in  Vietnam.  Should 
such  an  event  oicur,  we  eagerly  await  a 
reversal  of  national  priorities,  with  ur- 
gent emphasis  Upon  domestic  require- 
ments which  can  brook  little  further  de- 
lay. It  Is  not  onljf  universally  recognized 
that  such  restructuring  of  national  pri- 
orities is  in  orde»-.  but  that  It  is  impera- 
tive. Further  dejay  in  addressing  mas- 
sive efforts  to  these  sores  on  our  body 
politic  is  to  court  continental  disaster  of 
the  most  gigantic  proportions.  Our  prob- 
lems center  arouhd  our  cities.  Vast  sums 
are  essential  to  ahy  ciire.  Such  funds  can 
only  be  made  available  by  more  reason- 
able distribution  of  tax  burdens,  major 
internal  institutional  reforms,  and  a 
more  equitable  (istributlon  of  national 
income. 

The  previous   administration  showed 
some   understanding   of   this   equation, 


predicting  a  "peace  dividend"  from  an 
end  to  the  war  and  natural  national 
economic  growth.  It  also  envisioned  some 
meaningful  scaling  down  of  our  military 
budget.  Such  projections  ranged  into  the 
area  of  $16  billion  annually  18  months 
after  peace  was  restored.  It  was  expected 
to  grow  to  $19  billion  annually  after  30 
months  of  peace.  Most  of  this  revenue 
was  projected  for  the  domestic  sector  of 
our  economy.  Also  noted  was  that  major 
crying  needs  for  such  capital  were  not 
particularly  for  new  programs  marking 
significant  social  departure.  Rather, 
these  funds  would  be  rushed  in  to  fill 
the  yawning  breach  in  American  life 
caused  by  the  impending  collapse  of  our 
metropolitan  areas. 

So  we  allowed  ourselves  the  luxury 
of  a  dream  or  two — a  hope  of  some  bold, 
heartening  begiimlngs.  Perhaps  it  had 
not  all  been  for  nothing.  Until  August  25, 
when  fantasyland  became  harsh  reality 
land.  For  on  that  balmy  day.  the  admin- 
istration calmly  stepped  forward,  wiped 
away  a  crocodile  tear  or  two,  and  in- 
formed America  that  such  a  peace  divi- 
dend was  a  faint  hope  at  best  and  a 
mirage  at  worst.  Almost  all  the  Nation's 
mayors  of  both  parties  greeted  this  an- 
nouncement with  dismay.  Yet  the  powers 
that  be  reiterated  that  most  leftover 
money  resulting  from  any  peace  settle- 
ment would  go  for  existing  and  ongoing 
military  and  noimiilitary  programs.  I 
guess  that  is  the  way  the  rainbow  dis- 
solves. 

The  administration  offered  no  figures 
to  substantiate  such  disagreement  with 
Its  predecessor.  It  was  conceded  that  mil- 
itary expenditures  might  well  increase. 
An  annual  rise  of  4  to  5  percent  in  our 
gross  national  product  was  also  dis- 
counted. 

For  the  average  lower  and  middle  in- 
come taxpayer  praying  for  even  mini- 
mal relief,  there  is  an  obvious  hint  that 
chances  for  a  tax  cut  of  a  meaningful 
nature  are  infinitesimal.  Future  direc- 
tion are  now  very  discernible — more  for 
the  status  quo;  little  for  taxpayers;  even 
less  for  already  slashed  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

Most  of  all  we  must  understand  that 
this  is  a  death  knell  for  the  cities  of 
the  United  States.  Metropolitan  areas 
and  dependent  suburbs  we  spend  so 
much  on  to  defend  will  soon  be  exten- 
sive trash  heaps,  choked  by  poUutlon 
and  autos,  crammed  with  slums  and 
vermin.  Tax  bases  coUapslng,  sources  of 
revenue  exhausted,  problems  ignored  by 
national  leaders  and  the  President,  they 
will  shortly  strangle  and  expire. 

A  massive  national  effort,  fueled  by 
capital  freed  by  a  major  cutback  or  an 
end  to  the  war  In  Asia,  could  spark 
urban  rebirth.  Hopes,  talents,  and  de- 
sires to  accomplish  a  metropolitan 
renaissance  exist.  All  merely  await  a 
spark  of  leadership,  the  hand  of  concern, 
and  impetus  provided  by  a  realization 
that  national  priorities  have  been  re- 
versed. Alas,  this  is  a  forlorn  hope.  Such 
is  not  to  be  the  case. 

Parochial  mentalities  operating  on 
partisan  lines  in  the  name  of  Jingoism 
and  yesterday's  limited  concepts  have 
condemned  our  cities  to  death,  and  ptirt 
of  us  with  them.  Apathy  and  change 


have  prodded  them  up  the  steps  of  the 
scaffold.  Violence  and  hate  have  placed 
the  black  hood  over  their  faces.  War  and 
fear  have  knotted  the  hangman's  rope 
and  placed  it  around  their  necks  Po 
lltlcal  partisanship,  pettiness  and  19th 
century  thinking  will  pull  the  lever  re- 
leasing the  trap  under  their  feet.  Pools 
wiU  cheer.  Knowledgeable  persons  will 
weep. 

Silent  applause  from  those  who  have 
always  distrusted  and  misunderstood  the 
urban  idea  wlU  be  neither  prolonged  nor 
deeply  enjoyed.  America  perishes  with 
the  cities,  choked  by  the  same  noose 
Why?  If  several  people  are  tied  together 
and  pushed  into  the  water,  their  sur- 
vival or  fate  will  not  be  selective. 

The  President's  refusal  to  accept  the 
concept  of  a  mass  urban  transit  trust 
fund  will  harm  suburbs  and  countryside 
as  much  as  cities.  Refusal  to  enforce 
existing  laws  on  water  and  air  pollution 
will  strangle  all  that  grows  everywhere 
Pollution  respects  no  boundaries.  Failure 
to  conquer  problems  of  waste  disposal 
will  inimdate  the  land  with  putrefying 
ugly  garbage.  Poor  housing  in  cities 
pours  more  people  into  an  already  over- 
strained suburban  belt.  Violence  in 
cities  means  fear  and  eventual  disaster 
for  suburbia.  Lack  of  penetrating,  mean- 
ingful tax  reform  means  destruction  of 
national  confidence  in  that  most  basic  of 
institutions — our  tax  system.  Short- 
changing our  elderly  and  other  minori- 
ties exposes  basic  hypocrisy  hi  our  so- 
ciety, caiislng  so  many  to  lose  faith  in 
both  its  meaning  and  promise. 

Instead  of  reform,  what  will  we  re- 
ceive? In  the  name  of  peace  and  defense, 
we  shall  genufiect  ever  deeper  before 
Mars.  More  shiny  toys  for  the  militai-y. 
More  preference  for  oil  companies  which 
rob  the  public.  More  cross-Brooklyn  ex- 
pressways which  threaten  neighbor- 
hoods. More  rich  subsidized  farmers. 
More  auto  pollution.  More  riots.  More 
traffic  jams.  New  aircraft  carriers  of  the 
"sitting  duck"  class.  More  millionaires 
who  pay  no  taxes.  Higher  supermarket 
prices.  More  fat  and  rotten  chicken  in 
hot  dogs. 

While  'juildlngs  rot.  And  paint  peels. 
And  potholes  grow  deeper.  And  rats 
scurry.  And  waters  darken.  And  air 
thickens.  And  lakes  die.  And  rivers  foul. 
And  sirens  wail.  And  trains  run  slower 
and  collide  more  often.  And  taxpayers 
flee.  And  poverty  spreads.  And  the  elder- 
ly sink  into  deep  despair.  And  drugs  cost 
more.  And  hatred  deepens.  And  violence 
gets  bloodier.  And  tear  gas  plops.  And 
sewers  and  drains  smell  worse.  And  air- 
ports clog  up  further.  And  the  adminis- 
tration watches. 

And  the  sky  is  blue  over  San  Cle- 
mente — and  along  the  DMZ — and  ever>'- 
where.  And  every  day  in  every  way. 
prosperity  is  just  around  the  comer- 
two  chickens  in  every  pot — and  grass 
will  grow  in  the  streets  of  a  hundred 
cities,  just  as  Mr.  Hoover  said — and  the 
Messiah  will  arrive;  maybe  tomorrow. 

We  must  reorder  national  priorities  or 
we  are  doomed.  We  must  rebuild  our 
cities  or  oiu-  society  will  pay  a  penalty 
that  will  make  our  descendants  blanch 
in  retrospect.  We  must  provide  for  de- 
fense, but  insure  that  our  Republic  em- 
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bodies  what  we  are  fervently  attached  to 
the  defense  of.  If  not  then  we  shall  be- 
come a  millUry  state,  crouched  and 
armed  to  the  teeth— on  a  pile  of  refuse 
covering  the  rotting  remains  of  what  was 
once  our  America. 


THE  BEAR  IS  LEARNING  TO  SWIM 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODEXli.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  in- 
volvement In  Vietnam  is  costing  this 
Nation  upwards  of  $30  billion  annually. 
Not  only  is  this  money  that  could  go  for 
desperately  needed  domestic  require- 
ments, it  is  also  capital  we  could  and 
should  be  spending  on  other  vital  areas 
of  defense.  While  we  are  preoccupied  in 
backyards  of  the  world,  such  as  Viet- 
nam, the  main  tent  and  center  ring  Is 
being  occupied  by  our  strongest  potential 
opfKjnent. 

While  America  wastes  her  substance  in 
Vietnam,  she  is  also  frittering  away  fur- 
ther time,  efforts,  and  money  on  massive 
supercarriers,  which  I  believe  belong  to 
the  "sitting  duck"  class  of  ships.  Massive 
floating  islands,  I  feel  that  in  case  of 
conflict  they  would  be  pinpointed  pri- 
mary targets  for  the  Soviet  Union's  mas- 
sive and  ever-growing  fleet  of  ocean- 
going submarines.  Meanwhile,  we  babble 
on  here  at  home  about  new  manned 
bombers,  main  battle  tanks  and  flghting 
land  wars.  All  of  this  seems  to  me  to 
consist  of  nine-tenths  nonsense  and  one- 
tenth  wishful  thinking. 

Have  we  no  eyes  to  see  what  is  hap- 
pening? Look  at  the  oceans  of  the  world. 
Read  the  steady  stream  of  reports  in  our 
major  media  about  growth  of  the  Soviet 
merchant  marine  and  the  Soviet  military 
fleet.  Further,  they  utilize  their  mer- 
chant marine  as  a  weapon,  followed 
closely  by  naval  units  to  strategically  ex- 
ploit trade  openings  and  protect  their 
merchant  ships.  All  this  spells  menace  to 
us.  Yet  although  we  speak  of  the  threat, 
we  do  nothing  to  coimter  it. 

The  Soviet  submarine  fleet  is  the  larg- 
est in  the  world,  including  significant 
numt)ers  of  nuclear  powered  submarines. 
Polaris-type  Soviet  submarines  are  now 
on  at  least  semipermanent  patrol  off  the 
ocean  coasts  of  our  Nation.  Major  Soviet 
shipyards  in  several  areas  of  that  nation 
are  laying  down  new  submarine  keels  as 
fast  as  possible.  Soviet  capital  units  ply 
the  oceans  of  the  world,  showing  their 
flag  along  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  western 
ports  of  India,  all  along  the  littoral  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  even  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea  itself.  The  vacuum  the 
British  so  foolishly  are  leaving  east  of 
Suez  is  one  the  Soviets  are  inexorably 
filling  with  naval  power. 

Their  fieet  in  the  Mediterranean  Is 
turning  the  eastern  portion  of  that  vital 
body  of  water  into  a  Russian  lake.  The 
Aegean  Sea  is  their  favorite  msmeuver 
area,  and  recently  their  imits  actually 
outnumbered  our  own  Sixth  Fleet.  Our 
major  interest  and  involvement  in  Eu- 
rope, already  wesikened  by  an  Asian  ob- 
session is  further  endangered  and 
weakened  as  Soviet  naval  power  out- 
flanks southern  NATO  members.  Greece 


and  Turkey  are  already  well  on  their  way 
to  being  strategically  compromised. 
Soviet  amphibious  capabilities  are  con- 
stantly being  enhanced  as  they  wisely  In- 
vest In  swift  strike  forces  and  fast  ships 
armed  with  surface  to  surface  missiles. 
Our  development  in  all  of  these  areas  Is 
lagging  or  nonexistent. 

For  the  cost  of  one  of  our  major  car- 
riers of  the  "sitting  duck"  class  we  could 
obtain  several  submarines  in  the 
"hunter-killer"  class  which  are  so  es- 
sential to  balance  steady  growth  of 
Soviet  submarine  capacity.  Instead  of  re- 
maining entangled  in  the  morass  of 
Asia's  farthest  backyard  we  must  shake 
off  such  a  sterile  preoccupation.  We  must 
begin  again  to  concentrate  on  "bread  and 
butter"  hardware  in  areas  of  strategy 
central  to  continued  well-being  and  long- 
range  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  Southeast  Asian  littoral  can  easily 
be  commanded  from  the  sea.  It  Is  not 
vital  to  the  defense  of  this  Nation.  Once 
the  United  States  lessens  its  presence  in 
such  areas,  as  we  Inevitably  will,  that 
entire  area  of  Asia  will  be  free  to 
become  a  cockpit  for  massive  combat 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China.  Our  presence  merely  de- 
lays an  Inevitable  confrontation  between 
the  two  feuding  Communist  giants.  Let 
us  leave  them  there  to  their  own  de- 
vices. We  shall  meanwhile  be  free  to 
bolster  our  own  positions  of  strength,  just 
us  leave  them  there  to  their  own  de- 
as  the  Soviets  are  doing  nov;  at  our  ex- 
pense. Further,  It  Is  worthwhile  to  point 
out  that  Soviet  naval  growth  Is  of  i>artlc- 
ular  concern  because  they  are  challeng- 
ing the  United  States  In  an  area  where 
we  are  supposedly  supreme. 

There  was  no  chance  of  world  war  in 
the  very  early  years  of  this  century  until 
Hohenzollem  Germany  began  building  a 
high  seas  fieet  that  seemed  to  pose  a 
major  challenge  to  Great  Britain's  tra- 
ditional oceanic  hegemony.  In  order  to 
head  off  a  perilous  state  of  mind  which 
would  ensme  the  inevitabiUty  of  a  con- 
flict between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviets  over  command  of  the  seas,  we 
must  immediately  insure  that  no  matter 
what  they  do  afloat,  they  will  not  be  able 
to  begin  to  challenge  us  there.  This  seems 
to  me.  unenlightened  though  I  am.  to  be 
elementary  strategic  and  political  think- 
ing. Perhaps  I  only  reveal  my  Ignorance, 
but  these  are  obvious  facts  as  I  observe 
and  translate  them. 


THE  lOlST  AIRBORNE  VETERANS 
OBSERVE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
HOLLAND  LIBERATION 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dele- 
gation representing  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  will  leave  tomorrow  for  Eu- 
rope to  take  part  in  the  25th  anniver- 
sary ceremonies  of  the  liberation  of  Hol- 
land by  the  101st  Airborne  Division.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  lOlst  for  their  many  con- 
tributions to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  forces  of  free- 
dom throughout  the  world. 


I  would  also  like  to  say  how  honored 
I  was  when  Urban  F.  Lang,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  New  England  chapter  of  the 
veterans  of  the  lOlst,  requested  from 
me  a  U.S.  flag  which  woidd  be  suitable 
for  presentation  to  one  of  Holland's 
liberated  towns.  During  the  recent  na- 
tional convention  of  the  lOlst  Airborne 
here  in  Washington  Mr.  Lang,  a  resident 
of  Bethel,  Conn.,  discussed  with  me  the 
overall  program  and  I  was  delighted  to 
furnish  him  with  an  American  flag 
which  hswl  flown  over  the  U.S.  Capitol. 
I  enclose  his  subsequent  letter  explain- 
ing how  the  delegation  will  present  the 
flag: 

Mt  Deae  Congressman  Monagan:  On  be- 
half of  the  New  England  Chapter  of  the  lOlst 
Airborne  Division  Association  and  the  lOlst 
Airborne  Division  Association  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  supplying  our  United  States  Flag 
which  has  flown  over  the  United  States 
Capitol. 

The  flag  will  be  presented  to  one  of  the 
Corridor  Towns  In  Holland  In  your  name 
as  part  of  the  Twenty  Fifth  Anniversary  Cere- 
monies of  the  Liberation  of  Holland  by  the 
101st  Airborne  Division. 

Our  group  will  be  leaving  the  Kennedy 
International  Airport  on  September  5th,  1969 
at  9:45  PM  (21:45  hours)  via  KLM  Royal 
Dutch  Airlines  to  take  part  In  the  official 
ceremonies  In  Holland.  The  group  will  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  on  October  1st. 
1969. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Urban  F.  Lang,  President. 

New  England  Chapter. 

Back  hi  the  days  of  the  CivU  War,  one 
regiment  of  the  famous  Iron  Brigade 
had  as  its  mascot  a  famous  war  eagle 
named  Old  Abe.  A  sergeant  always  car- 
ried this  eagle  into  the  fire  and  smoke 
of  battle,  and  the  eagle,  perched  on  a 
shield  between  the  national  colors  and 
the  regimental  colors,  screamed  above 
the  roar  of  the  guns,  inspiring  Union  sol- 
diers to  ever  greater  heights  of  bravery 
and  heroism.  This  eagle,  a  living  symbol 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  country  they  loved 
and  defended,  went  through  36  battles, 
although  woimded  at  Vlcksburg  and 
again  at  Corinth. 

That  same  Screaming  Eagle  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  shoulder  patch  of 
the  101st  Airborne,  and  has  given  them 
not  only  their  nickname,  but  also  a  tra- 
dition of  patriotism,  heroism,  and  cour- 
age. 

The  10 1st  has  lived  up  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  its  mascot.  It  became  the  first  unit 
in  the  history  of  the  Army  to  receive  the 
Distinguished  Unit  Citation  for  an  en- 
tire division.  The  101st  received  a  total 
of  13  unit  citations.  Two  of  its  number 
were  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal;  four  received  Soldiers  Medals;  20 
of  its  soldiers  received  the  Legion  of 
Merit;  56  were  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross;  456  Screaming  Eagles  re- 
ceived the  Sliver  Star;  and  9,488  soldiers 
received  the  Bronze  Star  Medals.  Two  of 
its  most  heroic  members,  Lt.  Col.  Robert 
G.  Cole  and  Pfc.  Joseph  E.  Mann,  were 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor. 

The  101st  Airborne  also  received  three 
foreign  decorations:  the  French  Croix  de 
Guerre  with  Palm,  the  Belgian  Fourra- 
gere,  and  the  Netherlands  Orange  Lan- 
yard. 

The  unit,  which  in  1956  became  the 
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first  nuclei  r-equipped  airborne  division 
in  the  world,  was  also  credited  with 
capturing  <wo  of  the  enemy's  most  no- 
torious wa|  criminals:  Robert  Ley,  the 
Nazi  Minister  of  Labor  and  a  close  ad- 
visor to  Hitter;  and  Julius  Streicher,  the 
infamous  iJerpetrator  of  racial  hatred 
who  ordered  the  deaths  of  thousands  of 
innocent  Jaws. 

The  gallantry  of  the  officers  and  the 
men  of  the  101st  Airborne  in  all  of  their 
actions  shewed  an  excellence  unsur- 
passed In  ahy  World  War  n  operations 
in  Europe.  Today,  we  pay  tribute  to  only 
one  of  thelff  many  important  missions — 
the  liberation  of  Holland.  Today,  we 
specially  hqnor  one  segment  of  that  di- 
vision— those  Screaming  Eagles  from  the 
New  England  area.  Yet  we  remember 
with  pride  that  all  of  the  men  of  the 
101st  Airbotne  showed  remarkable  cour- 
age and  pairlotism  in  all  of  their  mili- 
tary opera  tlpns. 

Participating  in  the  largest  airborne 
operation  ol  the  war,  the  101st  dropped 
Into  Holland  on  September  17,  1944,  to 
begin  73  aays  of  continuous  action. 
Thfftugh  their  persistence  and  bravery, 
the"  "Screaming  Eagles  played  a  major 
role  in  securing  and  maintaining  a  vital 
supply  and  iarmor  route  for  the  British 
Second  Arw^. 

The  liberation  of  Holland,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Screa  ning  Eagles,  was  the  story  of 
a  road^of  t  tie  men  who  fought  and  died 
to  get  it  anl  then  to  keep  it  open.  The 
road  ran  110  miles  through  Holland, 
from  Belgiun  north  to  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
The  101st  was  in  charge  of  20  miles  of 
that  road,  from  Eindhoven  through  Zon 
and  St.  Oedmrode  to  Vechel  and  Uden. 
The  fight  ng  was  desperate.  Twenty 
miles  is  mori;  than  a  division  is  supposed 
to  defend,  especially  when  that  road  is  a 
corridor  inviting  attack  from  both  sides, 
a  corridor  that  threatens  to  cut  off  a 
desperate  enemy  from  his  available  re- 
sources of  men  and  materiel.  Against 
these  odds,  he  only  advantages  on  the 
side  of  the  101st  were  surprise,  courage, 
and  resourcefulness. 

Upon  landing,  the  battalions  were  as- 
sembled anc  operating  in  less  than  1 
hour.  Only  two  of  the  424  planes  carry- 
ing paratroopers  failed  to  arrive:  only 
one  of  the  fdur  pathfinder  planes  failed 
to  arrive.  Bebween  1300  and  1330  hours, 
some  6.769  men  jumped:  casualties  were 
less  than  2  percent.  The  drop  into  Hol- 
land w£is  one  of  the  most  successful  land- 
ings ever  mi.de  by  this  paratroop  divi- 
sion. 

The  101st  took  Vechel  and  held  the  Zon 
bridge.  St.  0«  denrode  and  Eindhoven  fell 
after  sharp  fl  ghting.  Opheusden  changed 
hands  in  a  shifting  struggle,  but  the 
enemy  was  fl:  lally  forced  to  withdraw  on 
October  9. 

Pfc.  Josepli  E.  Mann  became  one  of 
the  Division  I  i  two  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  wiiiners  in  the  battle  at  Best. 
The  flght  for  Best  raged  3  days.  At  stake 
was  a  key  coriimunications  route  through 
which  the  Ge-mans  could  pour  reinforce- 
ments. The  enemy  was  deployed  in 
strength  at  tlhe  Best  Bridge.  The  town 
and  the  bridge  finally  fell  to  the  101st 
after  one  of  the  most  bitter  battles  in  the 
entire  Nether  ands  campaign.  It  was  here 
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that  Pfc.  Mann,  a  symbol  of  the  indomi- 
table spirit  of  the  Screaming  Eagles, 
smothered  a  grenade  with  his  already 
wounded  body  to  save  the  lives  of  his 
fellow  paratroopers. 

The  101st  Airborne  has  continued  its 
heroic  traditions  in  Vietnam.  Prom  Sai- 
gon to  Quang  Trl,  in  the  jungles,  in  the 
rice  paddies,  on  the  mountains,  the 
Screaming  Eagles  have  shown  the  cour- 
age and  skill  for  which  they  are 
renowned. 

They  have  been  the  firemen  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  moving  from  hot  spot  to 
hot  spot,  whenever  and  wherever  they 
are  needed.  A  reserve  action  force  capa- 
ble of  air  mobile  or  parachute  assault 
anywhere  In  the  theater  of  operations, 
the  101st  has  rewritten  the  rule  book  of 
war  In  devising  new  tactics  to  deal  with 
an  elusive  enemy  who  refuses  to  fight  a 
conventional  war.  The  101st  has  adopted 
semiguerrilla  tactics,  combining  Amer- 
ican helicopters  and  firepower  with  tech- 
niques of  stealth,  flexibility,  and  mobil- 
ity, in  an  attempt  to  beat  the  Commu- 
nists at  their  own  game. 

The  Screaming  Eagles  first  dropped 
mto  Vietnam  in  1965,  in  the  biggest  Pa- 
cific airlift  of  the  war.  Gen.  Maxwell 
Taylor,  their  former  commander,  greeted 
them  upon  their  arrival  and  told>them: 
If  the  time  comes  In  a  battle  when  the 
Vletcong  are  pressing  you  on  all  sides  re- 
member what  was  said  at  Bastogne,  when 
the  division  was  surrounded  by  nine  German 
division:  'They  got  us  surrounded,  the 
poor  bastards!" 

The  101st  has  remembered  the  story 
well. 

On  January  29, 1967,  the  101st  returned 
to  their  home  base  after  372  days  of 
continuous  combat,  an  endurance  record 
unthinkable  in  conventional  warfare  Yet 
this  feat  was  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary 
for  the  firemen  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  101st  has  won  a  number  of  out- 
standing military  victories,  but  just  as 
important  have  been  the  decisive  moral 
victories  they  have  won  while  working 
with,  and  for.  the  Vietnamese  people 
Though  difficult  for  an  outfit  on  the 
move,  the  Screaming  Eagles  have  worked 
to  improve  the  communities  which  they 
are  defending. 

This  seems  to  be  the  essence  of  the 
greatness  of  the  Screaming  Eagles 
Wherever  and  whenever  they  have  been 
called,  they  have  more  than  risen  to  the 
occasion.  They  have  fought  their  hard- 
est to  defend  the  liberty  of  threatened 
lands;  they  have  worked  their  hardest  to 
create  better  communities  for  the  day 
when  the  hostilities  end.  I  am  proud 
to  salute  the  101st  Airborne  Division,  and 
to  honor  them  on  their  valor  and  heroism 
throughout  history  and  throughout 
the  world.  I  repeat  to  them  the  famous 
words  of  Gen.  Dwight  David  Eisenhower 
addressing  the  101st  during  World 
Warn: 

I  know  you  will  meet  every  test  of  the 
future  as  you  met  it  at  Bastogne. 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in 
elude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker  when 
the  National  District  Attorneys  Associa- 
tion met  in  July  for  its  summer  meeting 
it  adopted  the  following  resolution: 
Resolution 

Whereas,  there  Is  pending  before  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  cer 
tain  legislation  dealing  with  the  regulation 
of  the  dissemination  of  sexually  provocative 
advertisement  by  use  of  the  United  Stat« 
Malls,  and  ^ 

Whereas,  the  National  District  Attorneys 
Association,  having  met  at  Its  regularly 
scheduled  summer  meeting  of  1969,  at  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania,  hereby  flnds  that  the 
Indiscriminate  dissemination  of  such  adver- 
tisements constitutes  an  unwarranted  in- 
vasion of  the  privacy  and  sanctity  of  the 
home. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tlonal  District  Attorneys  Association  does 
recommend  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  It  enact  appropriate  legislation 
regulating  such  Indiscriminate  use  of  the 
malls,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  this  resolution 
be  spread  of  record  on  the  minutes  of  the  Na- 
tional District  Attorneys  Association  and  that 
the  Secretary  be  directed  to  forward  copies 
thereof  to  those  he  deems  appropriate. 

In  bringing  this  resolution  to  my  at- 
tention, William  V.  Hopf,  State's  attorney 
for  DuPage  County,  111.,  noted  that  it 
comports  to  H.R.  13241,  H.R.  13459  HR 
13477,  H.R.  13478,  and  H.R.  13500,  which 
58  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House  and  I 
have  Introduced  to  stem  the  fiow  of  ob- 
scene and  sex-oriented  advertising 
through  the  mails. 

Our  present  law  on  the  mailing  of  such 
material  simply  Is  not  getting  the  job 
done,  as  witness  the  234.000  obscene  mail 
complaints  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  received  during  the  last  year. 

Our  proposals  say  that  these  peddlers 
must  first  ask  permission  of  the  prospec- 
tive customer  in  a  form  letter  which  con- 
tains no  pictures  and  no  lurid  language. 
Having  gotten  permission,  the  seller  may 
send  as  much  advertising  as  he  pleases. 
Without  permission,  he  risks  a  peniten- 
tiary sentence  if  he  puts  offensive  ma- 
terial into  the  mail. 

With  this  constitutional  approach,  we 
would  help  to  turn  the  tide  of  unwanted 
pornography  which  is  fiooding  our 
homes,  we  would  help  parents  in  pro- 
tecting their  children  from  exposure  to 
pornography,  and  we  would  put  the  ad- 
ministrative burden  where  it  belongs— 
on  the  purveyor  of  smut  maU  rather 
than  on  the  Post  Office  Department  or 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  National  District  Attorneys  Asso- 
ciation has  joined  the  President,  the 
Postmaster  General,  and  more  than  200 
Members  of  Congress  in  urging  such  leg- 
islation. The  House  Postal  Operations 
Subcommittee  has  held  hearings,  and  I 
hope  it  will  soon  be  able  to  resume  its 
consideration  of  this  subject  so  that  Con- 
gress noay  fulfill  its  will  and  obligation. 
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REGULATION  OP  SEXUALLY 
PROVOCATIVE  MAIL 

<Mr.    ERLENBORN    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  FEDERAL  AID 
PROGRAM    INFORMATION 

'Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 


Mr  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long 
been  concerned  with  the  information 
crisis  that  exists  in  Washington.  This 
crisis  still  exists  despite  the  Innovative 
ideas  of  the  new  administration.  Local 
and  State  officials  still  encounter  a  myr- 
iad of  difficulties  in  trying  to  obtain 
meaningful,  complete  details  about  Fed- 
eral-aid programs,  and  the  information 
crisis  is  worsening  daily.  In  April,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  pub- 
lished the  inadequate  Catalog  of  Fed- 
eral Domestic  Assistance.  All  across  the 
country  now,  administrators  are  grap- 
pling with  incomplete  guidelines,  incom- 
plete funding  information,  and  program 
requirements  that  are  being  modified 
constantly. 

When  I  began  research  into  the  prob- 
lem of  Federal -aid  program  information 
almost  2  years  ago.  I  found  that  no  one, 
anywhere,  knew  how  many  Federal-aid 
programs  existed  o.-  how  much  money  we 
were  spending  on  these  programs.  I  found 
that  no  single  repository  of  Information 
existed  anywhere  in  the  Government. 
After  8  months  of  research,  I  introduced 
H.R.  338,  the  Program  Information  Act, 
which  now  enjoys  bipartisan  cosponsor- 
ship  from  184  Congressmen  and  11  Sen- 
ators. This  legislation  would  require  the 
President  to  publish  an  annual  catalog 
of  all  Federal-aid  programs  and  to  up- 
date the  catalog  monthly. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  now 
issued  a  report  on  H.R.  338,  and,  with 
some  specific  amendments,  recommends 
passage  of  the  legislation.  The  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  intergovernmental  Re- 
lations begins  hearings  next  week  on  H.R. 
338  IS.  60)  and  other  legislation.  Rather 
than  reiterate  the  arguments  I  have  pre- 
viously set  forth  in  favor  of  this  bill,  I 
would  like  to  let  some  of  our  constituents 
do  the  talking.  I  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
earlier  this  year  to  10,000  city,  State,  and 
local  officials,  as  well  as  to  educators,  pri- 
vate consultants,  and  civic  associations, 
asking  for  their  views  on  the  accessibility 
of  information  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  value  of  the  Program  In- 
formation Act.  Prom  the  thousands  of 
replies  I  received,  I  have  chosen  a  small 
group  of  the  most  succinct  and  expres- 
sive comments,  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  distinguished  colleagues 
on  a  dally  basis  over  the  next  2  weeks. 

Prom  a  midwestern  college  comes  this 
comment: 

A  government- wide  catalog  would  be  tre- 
mendously useful.  I  now  have  ten  or  twelve 
books  on  my  shelf,  a  full  file  drawer,  and 
subscriptions  to  several  commercial  and  free 
governmental  publications  In  an  attempt  to 
keep  up  to  date  with  developments  In  this 
field  ...  I  have  no  feeling  of  confidence  that 
I  have  covered  all  the  bases. 

Prom  a  southern  county  official: 
There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  accurate  de- 
tailed funding  Information  for  all  federal 
programs  ...  we  waste  thousands  of  dollars 
tracking  down  programs  which  are  widely 
advertised  but  where  little  or  no  source  of 
money  exists. 

From  a  city  official  In  North  Carolina: 

with  a  complete,  government- wide  catalog, 

I  could   research  our  chances  of   acquiring 


assistance  before  trips,  phone  calls,  letters  to 
the  regional  office  center  and  to  Washington. 
I  could  have  at  hand  in  my  office  the  data 
to  guide  our  thinking  to  the  grant  program 
agency  where  we  would  be  most  likely  to 
succeed. 

From  a  western  official  in  a  housing 
program: 

Most  catalogs  are  focused  on  what  the  pro- 
gram provides  for,  with  too  little  emphasis 
on  the  actual  functional  availability  of 
funds.  It  is  hard  to  determine  what  kind  of 
programs  are,  In  fact,  being  funded. 

Prom  a  western  college: 

Your  plan  to  have  an  updated  monthly 
catalog  of  complete  program  descriptions 
covering  all  federal  assistance  programs 
sounds  like  the  one  greatest  need  we  have  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  address  this  sub- 
ject again  on  the  next  day  of  legislative 
business.         

LEAVE   OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  HosMER  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  September  3 
through  September  5,  1969,  on  account 
of  official  business  with  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  Gorman,  for  Thursday.  September 
4.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Melcher  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kluczynski),  for  Thursday,  September 
4,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

<  The  following  Members  <  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Blackburn)  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  CONTE,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'HARA,  for  15  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick.  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 

Mr.  O'Hara  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

Mr.  Moss  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  made  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  today  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  Koch  to  include  with  remarks 
made  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
today. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  1  minute 
speech  to  follow  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Watson  made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  while  speaking  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Hanna  Immediately  following  Mr. 
Van  Deerlin's  special  order  today. 

Mr.  Cunningham  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  with  his  remarks  made  today 
In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  H.R. 
12085. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Blackburn)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Bush  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennnsylvania  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Utt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Horton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  CuNmNGHAM  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Rhodes  In  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Keith. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Daddario  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Monagan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Cohelan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HUBERT. 

Mr.  GiAiMO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BiAGGi  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  EIdwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  TiERNAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Karth  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Kee  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  two  instances. 
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Mr  Evnts  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  ChaHles  H.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Downing  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  O'Hara  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Pkphr. 

Mr.  Yat«on  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Ull^an  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  MoQRHKAD  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Zabu>cki  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hel»toski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Plowkrs  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  EdmOndson  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mar^h  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Han^a. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  18  minutes  pjn.), 
imder  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  September  8 
1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 


Bills  and 
lowing  titled 
er's  table 
as  follows: 


a  joint  resolution  of  the  fol- 

were  taken  from  the  Speak- 

4nd,  under  the  rule,  referred 


act  to  provide  for  the  establlsh- 

Buffalo  National   River  In  the 

and  for  other  purposes;  to 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 


Arki  ,nsas, 


wlio 


S  855.  An 
ment  of  the 
State  of 
the 
fairs. 

S  '2056.   AI 
Dlrftrfct  of 
rled  Judges 
Columbia 
to   terminate 
annuity  and 
paid  for  sucl 
the  District 

S  2502.  An 
courts  of  th(' 
lection  of 
possessions , 
when  the 
District  of 
to  the 
bla. 

S.J.  Res.  1 
appropriation^ 
Council  on 
mlttee  on 


taxes 
cr 


Committee 


12: 


act  to  amend  UUe  11  of  the 

Colimibla  Code  to  permit  unmar- 

^f  the  courts  of  the  District  of 

have  no  dependent  children 

their   payments   for   survivors 

to  receive  a  refund  of  amounts 

annuity:  to  the  Committee  on 

Columbia. 

act  to  authorize  stilts  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  col- 
owed  to  States,  territories,  or 
political  subdivisions  thereof, 
reciprocal  right  is  accorded  to  the 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purp>osee: 
on  the  District  of  Colum- 


Jolnt  resolution  to  authorize 
for  expenses  of  the  National 
Iddlan  OppKJrtunlty;  to  the  Com- 
In^erlor  smd  Insular  Affairs. 


ENRO^£D  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  hi  id  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  wliich  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1116.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  effectiveness  and  administrative 
efficiency  of  the  Department  of  Labor's 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  progiam  co  the 
Gila  River  Indian  Reservation  and  the  off- 
roserv^tlon  area  of  Pinal  County,  Ariz.,  under 
title  IB  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

1117.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  overseas  dependents  school  sys- 
tem In  the  Exiropean  area.  Department  of 
Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1118.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  act  of  June  28,  1948,  m 
amended,  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty for  the  Independence  National  Historical 
Park;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1119.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  an 
application  by  the  Central  Oregon  Irrigation 
DUtrict,  Redmond,  Oreg.,  for  a  loan  auder 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  4(c)  of  that 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


the  Deso  atlon  Wilderness,  Eldorado  National 
Forest,  In  the  State  of  CaUfornla  Zh 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-473).  Referred  i^ 
the  Cooimlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  th! 
State  of  the  Union.  "  '•»« 

Mr.  SI8K:  Committee  on  Rules.  House  R«. 
olutlon    526.    Resolution    providing   for   thl 
consideration  of  H.R.  7737,  a  blU  to  amenH 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  by  extent 
ing  the  provisions  thereof  reUtlng  to  grant^ 
for  construction  of  educational  television  or 
radio  broadcasting  facilities  and  the  nrovi 
f  ""I'^lf^*"*  ^  support  of  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  (Rept.  No    91-474, 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules  Hous* 
Resolution  527.  Resolution  provldlne  for  th! 
consideration  of  H.R,  11039,  a  bill  to  ,-imend 
further  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (76  Stat  61 2 1  a« 
amended  (Rept.  No.  91-»75).  Referred  to  th! 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA;  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  528.  Resolution  providlni. 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  574,  an  act  ro  au 
thorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  en 
gage  in  feaslbiUty  investigations  of  certain 
water  resource  developments  iRept  No 
91-476).    Referred   to   the   House   Calendar 


H.R.  11235. 
Americans  Ac^ 
poses;  and 

H.R.  12877 
mlssloner  of 
to  the  Jewish 
Washington 
.Adas  Israel 
of  the  District 
of  establlshlnj 


An    act    to    amend    the    Older 
of  1965.  and  for  other  pur- 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 

6%e  District  of  Columbia  to  lease 

Historical  Society  of  Greater 

the    former   synagogue    of    the 

Congregation  and  real  property 

of  Columbia  for  the  piu^xise 

a  Jewish  Historical  Museum. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  fof  his  approval,  a  bUl  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  12677.  Ajx  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  ihe  District  of  Columbia  to 
lease  to  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of 
Greater  Washliigton  the  former  synagogue  of 
the  Adas  Israel  CongregaUon  and  real  prop- 
erty of  the  Dlsi  rict  of  Columbia  for  the  pur- 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Ccwomlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4869.  A  bill  to  further 
the  economic  advancement  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  Hopl  Indian  Tribe  of  the  State  of 
Arizona;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
470).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  9756.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  a  Judgment  recovered 
by  the  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont.,  in  par- 
agraph 11,  docket  No.  50233,  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  and  for  other  purposes:  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  91-471).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  9477.  A  blU  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  Judgment  funds  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  UmatUla  Indian 
Reservation;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No 
91-472).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BARING:   Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  860.  A  bUl  to  designate 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  a4>  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  13602.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  p:ument 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 
H.R.  13603.  A    bill    to    authorize    the   U  S 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  ^ants 
to    elementary   and    secondary   schools   and 
other  educational  institutions  for  the  con- 
duct  of   special    educational   programs  and 
activities  concerning  the  use  of  drugs  and 
for   other   related   educational   purposes:   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  13604.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  redis- 
tribution of  unused  quota  numbers;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13605.  A  bill,  to  expand  the  definition 
of  deductible  moving  expenses  Inctured  by 
an  employee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
H.R.  13606.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  13607.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates 
of  compensation  of  wage  board  employees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HJl.  13608.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  GORMAN: 
H.R.  13609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nity Mental   Health   Centers   Act  to  extend 
the  program  of  assistance  under  that  act  for 
community  mental  health  centers  and  facili- 
ties for  the  treatment  of  alcoholics  and  nar- 
cotic addicts,  to  establish  programs  for  men- 
tal health   of  chUdren,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
HJl.  13610.   A   bill   providing  for   a  mora- 
torium on  the  discontinuance  or  reduction 
of  railroad  passenger  train  service,  and  for 
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other  puTjjoses;  to  the  (Committee  on  Inter- 
gute  and  Poc^gn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana: 
H.R  13811  A  bill  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  In 
the  States  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana, 
MlsBisslppi,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia 
which  were  damaged  by  Hurricane  Camllle 
of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R.  13612.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  In  order  to  exempt  certain  wages 
and  salary  of  employees  from  withholding 
for  tax  purposes  under  the  laws  of  States 
or  subdivisions  thereof  other  than  the  State 
or  subdivision  of  the  employee's  residence; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 
HR.  13613.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Oommunl- 
eatlons  Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr.   McDONALD   of   Michigan: 
H  B.  13614.  A  bin  to  establish  in  the  State 
of  Michigan   the   Sleeping   Bear  Dunes   Na- 
tional Lakeshore.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
HR  13615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  adequate  financial  assistance  and  to 
increase  the  allotment  to  certain  States  of 
construction  grant  funds;  to  the  (Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    PERKINS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  Pucinski,  Mr.  Bkademas, 
Mr.  Caret,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hatha- 
way, Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Schetteb,  Mr. 
BuKTON  of  California,  Mr.  Clay,  and 
Mr.  RnD  of  New  York)  : 
H  R  13616.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im 
prove  programs  of  assistance  for  adult  edu- 
cation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RUTH: 
H.R.  13617.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from  $1,680 
to  $4,800  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted   each    year    without   any    deductions 
from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SEBELIUS: 
H.R  13618.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Uniform 
Time  .'^ct  of   1966  in  order  to  provide  that 
daylight  saving  time  shall  be  observed  in  the 
United  States  from  the  first  Sunday  follow- 
ing Memorial  Day  to  the  first  Sunday  follow- 
ing Labor  Day;  to  the  (Jommlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  CJommerce. 
By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
H  R  13619.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  in 
the  States   of   Alabama,   Florida,   Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  which 
were  damaged  by  Hurricane  Camllle  of  1969; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H  R  13620.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Catho- 
lic War   Veterans   of   the    United    States   of 
America;    to   the   (Committee   on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  13621.  A  bill  to  expedite  delivery  of 
special  delivery  mall,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CJivll 
Service. 

By    Mr.    BUTTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Broomiteld,  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Colo- 
rado) : 
H  R    13622.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of    1949   to  extend,  in  certain 
pending  cases,  the  period  prior  to  approval 
of    :i    neighborhood    development    program 
within  a  public  Improvement  or  facility  must 
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have  been  dommenced  in  order  to  qualify  as 
a  local  noncash  grant-in-aid;   to  tinB  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Curraocy. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  13623.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
expanUon   of   trade   in   manufactured   prod- 
ucts; to  the  (Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  DIGGS: 
HJl.  13624.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  State 
of   Michigan   the   Sleeping  Bear   Dunes   Na- 
tional Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Oonrunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H.R.   13625.  A  bill  to  establuTh  a  national 
program  to  provide  Income  supplements  to 
every  family  in  need  thereof;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FLOWERS: 
H.R.    13626.   A   bill    to   amend    the   Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  establish  cn^erly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licensee;   to 
the    Committee   on   Interstate    and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  13627.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  certain  works  in  connection  with 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Basin;  to  t^he  Cooimlt- 
tee on  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  13628.  A  blU  to  provide  fair  treatment 
for    franchises;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  13629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  groeb 
Income  insurance  pwyments  received  for  ad- 
ditional personal,  living,  or  family  expenses 
Incurred  as  the  reeult  of  the  loss  of  use  of  a 
residence  as  a  result  of  casualty;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   PUCINSKI    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Ayres,  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon,  Mr.  QrriE,  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New     Jersey,     Mr.     Ashbrook,     Mr. 
Dent,    Mr.    Bell   of   California,    Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dellen- 
BACK,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr. 
O'Hara,  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr.  Hawk- 
ins,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,   Mr. 
Hathaway,    Mr.   Ruth,    Mrs.    Mink, 
Mr.  Schetter,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Bttrton 
of  (California,  Mr.  Stokks,  and  Mr. 
(Clay)  : 
H.R.  13630.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  expir- 
ing provisions  of  law  relating  to  vocational 
education;   to  t^e  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    PURCELL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Hitngate, 
Mr.    TEAOUE    of    Texas,    Mr.    Dobn, 
Mr.  Abebnethy,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Tal- 
COTT,    Mr.    BiESTER,   Mr.   Hansen   of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Schkrle,  Mr. 
Daddario,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mrs.  Reid  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Sicith  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
Mr.  Teagtje  of  California,  and  Mrs. 
May)  : 
H.R.  13631.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  novel  varieties  of  sexually  repro- 
duced plants  and  making  them  available  to 
the  public,  by  making  protection  available  to 
those  who  breed,  develop  or  discover  them, 
thereby  promoting  progress  In  the  useful  art 
of  agriculture;   to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

ByMr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  13632.  A  bUl  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  In 
the  States  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi.  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia 
which  were  damaged  by  Hurricane  Camllle 
of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


ByMr.  ABBITT: 
H.B.  18638.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  In 
the   States   of   Alabama,   Florida,   Louisiana, 
Mississippi,     Virginia,     and     West     Virginia 
which  were  damaged  by  Hurricane  Camllle 
of  1969;  to  the  (Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
H.J.   Res.   8Q4.  Joint  resolution   proposing 
an  amendment   to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States   relative   to   equal    rights   for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  885.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  April  20 
through  April  25.  1970.  as  "School  Bus  Safety 
Week";  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.J.   Res.   886.   Joint   resolution   proposing 
an   amendment   to  the  Constitution   of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.  Res.  529.  Resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  take  whatever 
action  may  be  necessary  to  stop  air  piracy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    MURPHY   of   New   York    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Podell,  Mrs.  Sullivan, 
Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.   Button,   Mr.   Grover,   Mr.   Nrx, 
Mr.    MiNisH,    Mr.    McKkeally,    Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr.  BtnuKE  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Bryne  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Mr.  Friedel)  : 
H.   Res.   530.   Resolution   condemning  dis- 
crimination, prejudice,  and  violence  against 
the  Catholic  minority   in  Northern  Ireland, 
and  requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  seek  a  meeting  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introdu(Jed  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
ByMr  ADD ABBO: 
HR.  13634.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl 
Caruso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.   13635.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vln- 
cenzo   Sodano;    to   the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.R.  13636.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Oita 
H.  Elguln;  to  the  (Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  DONOHUE: 
HJl.   13637.  A  bill   for  the  reUef  of  Llna 
Lillian   Bonlnl;    to   the   (Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.R.  13638.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mee 
June  Wong.  Chee  Wing  Yuen.  Suet  Yl  Yuen, 
Wal  Kwong  Yuen,  Pul  Yee  Yuen,  and  Man 
Yee  Yuen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  CHerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

226.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Irene 
Slddons  et  al.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  relative  to 
appointments  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  (Court;  to 
the  (Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

227.  Also  petition  of  Joanne  Morris  et  al.. 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  relative  to  appoint- 
ments to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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REGULATION  OP  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601. 
79th  CongDess,  title  HI,  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as;  follows: 

(b)    All  U^formatlon  required  to  be  filed 


September  ^,  2959 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


under  the  provlalons  of  this  section  with  the 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvea  and  ,.,. ,    .. o       _*  -   .. 

the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shaU  be  compiled  "^^  "«*  ^^  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly,  jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
as soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the  pHatlon  required  by  said  law  and  havp 

calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such  i^^i„j„^  „i,  _„^„x ^^i  _  . 

information  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  In  included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 

the   Congressional   Record.  reports  received. 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS 

The  foiowlng  reports  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  of  1969  were  received  too  late  to  be  Included  in  the  published  reports 
for  that  qupu-ter: 


A.  Ad  Hoc  {committee  of  the  Construction 
Industry  Advancement  Funds,  lOlfl  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  AFL-CIp  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenui!  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)   $llj500.  E.   (9)   $7,689.15. 

A.    American    Civil    Ubertles   Union,    158 
Fifth  Avenu«,  New  York,  N.T. 
D.  (6)  $6,^3.06.  E.  (9)  •5,433.06. 


A.  Amerlc^ 
Chicago  Aver  ue 
E.  (9)  M,0^6 


a:   'Amerlckn 
Rosym  Stree'; 
E.   (9)   $1 


,&)7 


A.  Amerlcajn 
ping.  1120 
Ington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)   tLSlSOS. 


A.  The 

sylvanla 
D.    (6) 


Street 


Dental  Association, 

,  Chicago,  111. 

90. 


211  East 


Humane    Association, 
Englewood,  Colo. 
.78. 
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Institute  of  Merchant  Shlp- 
Cinnectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 


A.    Amerlciua    Insurance    Association,    85 
John  Street,  Uew  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)   »12,fl5.38.     E.   (9)   •12,415.38. 


Ami  >rlcan 


Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
•95,^97.07.     E.    (9)    ^40,744. 17. 


A.  Robert  B.  Ansheles,  Suite  718,  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Consol^lated     International     Trading 
Corp.,  180  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   •463.50.     E.   (9)   •106.50. 


A.   Assoclatjed   Credit   Bureaus,   Inc.,  6767 
Southwest  Fneeway,  Houston,  Tex. 
E.  (9)  •8,9^.87. 

A.  A.    V.    Atltloson.    1925    K    Street    NW., 
Washington.  PC. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington  D  C 

E.  (9)  H,39$84. 


A.   America^ 
E  Street  NW 
committee  Bi^rtlsan 
Federal  Air 
ondary 
NW 

D.  (6)   ^2 


Parents  Committee  Inc.,  20 

Washington,  D.C,  and  a  sub- 

ClOzens  Committee  for 

public  elementary  and  sec- 

2104    Davenport    Street 

Washlngjton,  DC. 

24.     E.    (9)    ^826.57. 


for 
education 


,1(0.; 


A.  Robert 
Avenue  NW., 

B.  Cleary, 
1250  Connecticut 
D.C. 


:?.    Barnard,    1250   Connecticut 
Washlngt»n,  DC. 
Oottlleb,    Steen    &    Hamilton, 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 


A.    Robert    :.   Barnard,    1250   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  \ Washington,  D.C. 
B  on  Shale  Corporation. 


A.  Davis    \i 
Building,  W 

B.  The 
Building,  1155 
DC. 

D.  (6)  9600 


A.  Donald  S 
Washington 


astUn 
Etiyl 


Batson,   611    Madison   Office 
igton,  D.C. 

Corp..    611    Madison    Office 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 


BeatUe.  400  First  Street  NW., 
C. 


B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •1,200. 

A.  Daniel  S.  Bedell,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automobile 
Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

O.  (6)  •1,770.     E.  (9)  •408.87. 

A.  Helen  W.  Berthelot,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $4,763.95. 

A.  C.  B.  Blankenship,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  •4,542.16. 

A.  Blumberg,  Singer,  Ross,  Oottesman,  Dia- 
mond &  Gordon,  245  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  •6,250. 

A.  John  P.  Bonner,  Room  100,  Philip  Mur- 
ray Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  &  Ship- 
building Workers  of  America,  1126  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  •174.93. 

A.  J.  Wiley  Bowers.  Suite  325.  Pioneer 
Building,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, Suite  325,  Pioneer  Building,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

A.  Col.  A.  A.  Brackett,  1  Constitution  Ave- 
nue, NE.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  I  Constitution  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  W.  S.  Bromley,  605  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Charles  H.  Brown,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Bulgarian  Claims  Committee,  88-04  63d 
Drive,  Rego  Park,  N.Y. 

A.  Charles  S.  Burns,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  ^725.     E.  (9)  9278.56. 

A.  Dan  L.  Butler,  400  Walker  Building, 
Washington,    D.C. 

B.  National  Automatic  Merchandising  As- 
sociation, 400  Walker  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Dan  L.  Butler,  400  Walker  BuUdine 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute 
Inc.,  400  Walker  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  H.  Callahan,  1126  16th  Street  NW. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical, 
Radio  &  Machine  Workers,  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   •875,     E.   (9)   ^240. 

A.  Donald  L.  Calvin,  11  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  NT. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  li  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Charles  A.  Campbell,  1615  H  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

A.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union-Metal 
Trades  Council,  AFL-CIO,  Post  Office  Box 
471,  Balboa  Heights,  C.Z. 

D.    (6)   •1,067.61.     E.   (9)    •1,047.98. 

A.  Col.  John  T.  Carlton.  1  Constitution 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  1  Constitution  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Robert  S.  Carr.  1220  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc.,  8232  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  Rlchan'  M.  Carrigan,  1201   16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Education   Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   •2,187.25.     E.   (9)    ^82.92. 


A.  Col.  Joseph  I.  Chabot,  1  Constitution 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States.  1  Constitution  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Donald     E.     Channell,     1705     DeSalea 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    •500.     E.   (9)    ^30. 


A.  Hal  M.  Christensen,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  1750 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  Albert  T.  Church,  Jr.,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  •31.24.     E.  (9)  $10.97. 
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A.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $44,621.94. 

A.  Citizens  for  a  Postal  Corporation,  Inc., 
Post  Office  Box  1807,  Washington,  DC. 


A  William  F.  Claire,  1836  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Oil  Shale  Corp,  680  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Cleary,  Oottlleb,  Steen  &  Hamilton. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A  Collier,  Shannon  &  Rill,  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Footwear  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY. 

D.  (6)  •750. 

A.  Paul  G.  Collins,  111  Westminster  Street, 
Providence,  R.I. 

B.  The  Industrial  National  Bank  of  Rhode 
Island,  111  Westminster  Street  Providence, 
B.I. 

D.  (6)  •68.75. 


A.  Jonunittee  for  a  Free  Cotton  Market. 
Inc.,   1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
£.  (9)  •70.59. 

A.  Paul  B.  Comstock,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

B,  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

D.  (6)  •1,906.26. 

A.  Harry  N.  Cook,  Suite  200, 1130  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Waterways  Conference. 

A.  The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children, 
1201  I6th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  (1,269.02. 

A.  Paul  L.  Courtney,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  (300. 

A.  Jay  Cresswell,  Box  8701,  Orlando,  Pla. 

E.  (9)  •171.13. 

A.  Francis  D.  Cronln,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D. (6)  •475. 

A.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 
D.  (6)  $1,269.23.     E.  (9)  $869.95. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Importers  Association,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Importers  Association, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Chemical  Fibres  Association, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Woolen  &  Linen  Textiles  Export- 
ers Association,  4  Chome,  Bingomachl,  Niga- 
shiku.  Osaka,  Japan. 


A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Unlone  Industrlale  Pratese,  Prato,  Italy. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Vorort  des  schweizerlschen  Handels- 
und  Industrle-Vereins  Borsenstrasse  26, 
Zurich,  Switzerland. 

A.  Fred  E.  Davis,  916  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NAM. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $1,260. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Guild  of  Prescription  Opticians,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  Rlddell,  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  Riddell,  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  C.I.T.  Plnanolal  Corp.,  650  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    •3,375. 


A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  Riddle,  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  DC 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association,  Export 
Agency  Division,  Calcutta,  India. 

A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  Riddell,  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington  DC. 

B.  V.  I.  Gift  &  Fashion  Shop  Association, 
St.  Thomas,  V.I. 

A.  DeHart  and  Broide,  Inc.,  1150  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  and  Sales  Promotion  Com- 
panies. 

A.  James  J.  Delaney,  Jr.,  103  Lancaster 
Drive,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  ^975. 

A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  1820 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  •177.50.     E.  (9)  ^177.50. 

A.  Harmon  L.  Elder,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $37.45. 

A.  Alfred  Edwall.  26  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,772.06. 

A.  George  V.  Egge,  Jr.,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1260  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Richard  W.  Emory,  1400  Mercantile 
Trust  BuUding,  Baltimore,  Md. 


B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md. 

E.  (9)  $536.86. 

A.  Employee  Relocation  Real  Estate  Ad- 
visory Council,  Inc.,  333  North  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  ^9,250.     E.  (9)  •619.96. 

A.  Ethyl  Corp.,  611  Madison  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

E,  (9)    «1,477.80. 

A.  Richard  E.  Faggloll,  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Standard  OH  Co.  (New  Jersey) ,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)   •55.70. 

A.  Bonner  Fellers,  3535  Springland  Lane 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Taxpayer's  Committee  To  End  For- 
eign Aid,  3535  Springland  Lane  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  Mello  O.  Fish,  100  Indiana  Avenue,  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  AFLf-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    •705.98.     E.    (9)    •101.33. 

A.  Forest    Farmers    Association    Coopera- 
tive, 1375  Peachtree  Street  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
D.   (6)    •139.66.     E.   (9)    ^139.66. 

A.  Owen  V.  Frisby,  821  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    •375.     E.    (9)    •750.35. 

A.  David  C.  Fullarton,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.    (6)    •653.34. 

A.  William  C.  Greer. 

B.  The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children, 
National  Education  Association,  1201  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   •600. 

A.  Mary  Condon  Gereau,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    •2,700.     E.    (9)    •68.77. 

A.  William  T.  Olbb,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  James  M.  Goldberg.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation. 

A.  Douglas  R.  Gordon,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation. 

A.  Frederick  D.  Goss  III,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)   ^262.02. 

A.  Fred  J.  Grelner,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Evaporated  Milk  Association,  910  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $600.     E.   (9)   $162. 
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A.  Franklin  Hardinge.  Jr..  1444  Wentworth 
Avenue,  PaMdena.  Calif. 

B.  Callforala  Savings  ft  Votm.  League,  1444 
Wentworth  Avenue  (Poet  Office  Box  R) ,  Pasa- 
dena. Calif.  , 

D.   (6)   $liBOO. 

A.  Eugenw  J.  Hardy,  918  ISth  Street  NW., 
Waablngton,  D.C. 

B.  NAM.    I 

A.  George  I  J.  Hecht,  52  Vanderbllt  Avenue, 
New  York.  I^  Y.,  and  20  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  I 

B.  Amerlcln  Parents  Committee.  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC,  and  the 
subconunlttae.  Bipartisan  Citizens  Commit- 
tee for  Pedertil  Aid  for  Public  Elementary  and 
Secondary  E^lucatlon,  2107  I>avenport  Street 
NW.,  Washlnjgton,  DC. 

A.  C.  O  Henderson,  Post  Office  Box  381, 
Washington. Id. C. 

B.  NatlonaQ  Federation  of  Professional 
Organizations. 

D.   (6)    «700.     E.    (9)    tl24.33. 

A.  Christopher  O.  Henderson,  1341  G  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Organlz»tlon  of  Profeehlonal  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  IJepartment  of  Agriculture.  1341 
G  Sfcreet  NW.  Washington,  D.C. 

E."T9)   825. 


A.  Mrs. 
dlan  School 


Ell  sabeth 


S.  Hendryson,  6303  In- 
Uoad  NE..  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex. 


3raham  Hlnkle,  2011  Eye  Street 
Waahln^n,  DC. 

Consultants,    Inc.,    2011    I 
ashlngton,  D.C. 
E.   (9)   $500. 


A.  William 
NW., 

B.  Ezecutl^s 
Street  NW. 

D.   (6)    $50< 


Graham  Hlnkle,  2011   I  Street 
Washington,  DC. 

Asaoctatian  of  3elf-£^ployed 
inc  ,  2011  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 


A.  William 
NW 

B.  National 
Individuals 
ington,  D.C 

D.   (6)  $1,445.50.     E.  (9)  $270. 


A.  M.  F.  Hlfklln,  507  Bankers  Trust  Build- 
ing, Des  Moldes,  Iowa. 

B  Iowa  Railway  Committee,  507  Bankers 
Trust  Bulldlnj,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


A.  Home 
18th  Street 
£.   (9)    $40. 


M  inuf acturers  Association. 
N^.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Harold 
Washington. 

B.  National 
elation,   400 
DC. 


A.  Harold 
Washington 

B.  Outdoor 
Inc..  400  Walker 


A.  Ralph  K 
(retired).     1000 
Washington, 

B.  American 
ping. 

D.   (6)   $440. 


1701 


^.  Howe.  400  Walker  Building, 
I.e. 

lUtomatlc  Merchandising  Asso- 
Vaiker   Building,   Washington, 


B:.  Howe,  400  Walker  Building, 


n.c 


Power    Equipment   Institute, 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Jivenue  NW  .  Washington    DC 
E.   (9)    $12.0?352. 

A.  Rear  Adn.  Alexander  Jackson,  Jr.,  1 
ConsUtutlon  Jivenue  NE  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  Statee,  1  Const! tutlcm  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  EC. 


James.  Rear  Adm.,  U.S.  Navy 
Connecticut    Avenue    NW., 


DC. 


Institute  of  Merchant  Shlp- 
E.   (9)   $4.08. 


A.  Philip    F.    Jehle,    300    National    Presa 
Building.  Washdngton,  DC. 

B.  Smith    Kline    &    French    Laboratories, 
1500  Spring  Garden  Street,  PhUadelphla,  Pa. 


A.  H.  Bradley  Johnson,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congreas,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (8)    $726. 

A.  Ned  Johnston.  1106  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Elmer  A.  Jones.  1146  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Lead-Zinc  Producers  Committee. 

D.  (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $488.71. 

A.  Francis  M.  Judge,  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

A.  Gerald  M.  Katz,  1400  Mercantile  Trust 
Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
So<51ety,  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Pair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md. 

E.  (9)    $535.86. 

A.  Kevin  J.  Kearney,  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  COMAC.  1026  Connecticut  Avenue. 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $600.  E.   (9)   $200. 

A.  Eugene  Adams  Keeney,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation. 

A.  Thomas  John  Kehoe  &  Associates,  1904 
Rookwood  Road,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

E.  (9)    $400. 

A.  Edward  F.  Kenney,  225  South  Meramec 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  1130  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
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B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso 
elation,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  w«h 
Ington,  DC.  •  "asn- 

D.   (6)    $224.76. 

A.  G.  E.  Lelghty,  400  First  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Donald  Lerch,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Inc.  1522  R 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Japan  Chemical  Fibres  Association  3  3. 
Chome,  Muromachl,  Nlhonbaehl,  Tokyo,  ja. 
pan. 

O.   (6)   $600. 

A.  Donald  Lerch,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1522  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co.,  110  West  3ist 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  910  17th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Arden  Publishing  Co.,  Tucson,  Ariz 

D.  (6)   $2,600. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin.  910  17th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington 
D.C. 

A.  Don  F.  Lobb.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee, 

A.  Paul  H.  Long.  1026  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $27.58. 
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A.  Franklin  E.  Kepner,  Berwick  Bank 
Building.  Berwick,  Pa. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  Pennsylvania, 
Transportation  Center,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  John  A.  Kllllck,  1820  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $12.50. 

A.  John  A.  Kllllck,  1820  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (8)    $363. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $637.88.     E.   (9)    $27.75. 

A.  King,  Miller,  Anderson,  Nash  &  Yerke, 
1200  American  Bank  Building,  Portland, 
Oreg. 

B.  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  In- 
dian Reservation,  Post  Office  Box  520,  Pen- 
dleton, Oreg. 

E.  (9)   $661.31. 

A.  Keith  R.  Knoblock,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $475. 

A.  Robert  J.  Leigh,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  M.  Lumley,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC, 

D.   (6)    $4,437.     E.   (9)    $342.68. 

A.  James  H.  Lynch,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)   $2,809.80.     E.   (9)    $667.79. 

A.  John  L.  McConnell,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B,  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Joseph  J.  McDonald,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)   $3,626.     E.   (9)    $615.90. 

A.  Joseph  A.  McElwaln.  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte.  Mont. 

E.  (9)   $162.08. 

A.  Stanley  J.  McFarland,  1291  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,925.     E.    (9)    $109.59. 

A.  Mrs.  Barbara  D.  McGarry.  20  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  and  the  sub- 
committee. Bipartisan  Citizens  Committee 
for  Federal  Air  for  Public  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  2107  Davenport  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  B.  McGrath.  1626  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1626  L  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D..    (6)    $5,999.98.     E.    (9)    $1,368.94. 


A.  John   8.   McLees,    1616   H   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 

States. 

A.  William  H.  McLln,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Education   Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,700.     E.   (9)    $69.33. 

A.  Ralph   J.   McNair,   1701   K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $209.70.     E.   (9)   $7.64. 

A.  Charles    R.    McNeill.    816    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,300. 

A.  Don  Mahon,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $4,13804. 


A.  Ben  J.  Man,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  AFI^-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $280.55. 

A  Edwin  E.  Marsh.  600  Crandall  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

D.  (6)    $3,674.07.     E.   (9)    $308.72. 

A.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  AgrlcxUtural 
Society,  Inc..  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum.  Md. 

E.  (9)    $636.86. 


A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  816  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Humane  Association,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  1266,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)  $1,500. 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr.,  1375  Peachtree 
Street  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Coopera- 
tive, 1376  Peachtree  Street  NE.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

D.   (6)    $61.60.     E.   (g)$8316. 

A.  Mlcah  H.  Naftolln,  1610  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Ethyl  Corp.  611  Madison  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $760. 

A.  National  Associated  Businessmen.   1000 
ConnecUcut  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $1,444.43.     E.   (9)    $1,028.23. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builder* 
of  the  United  States,  1626  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $18,785.57.     E.   (9)    $19,122.32. 

A.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers, Mvinsey  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Robert  A.  Maslow,  1730  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)   $1,500. 

A.  Paul    J.    Mason,    1701    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Albert  E.  May,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW,.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)    $479.     E.   (9)    $22.44. 

A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Ellis  E.  Meredith,  2000  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc..  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

E.  (9)  $1,200. 

A.  Jilller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Lighting  Corp.,  600  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $45,000. 

A.  Clarence  Mitchell,  422  First  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Carlos  Moore,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $4,998. 


A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  155  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago, 
111.,  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.    '9)    $12,811.31. 

A.  National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Inc.,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 


A.  The  National  Committee  for  the  Record- 
ing Arts,  9300  Wllshlre  Boiilevard,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $3,000.  E.     (9)    $62,219.83. 

A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  1065  Shrine  Build- 
ing, Box  23,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $23,295.94. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  2012  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $27,364.60.     E.   (0)    $2,948.18. 


A.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion,  1736  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $170.63. 


A.  The  NaUonal  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,062.50.     E.   (9)    $1,9»0. 


A.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1701  K 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  (9)  $1,746.20. 

A.  National  Telephone  CooperetlTe  Asaoda- 
tlon,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waah- 
Ington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $1,188.11. 


A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association.  Inc., 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,234.15.     E.   (9)    $1,271.61. 

A.  National  Turkey  Federation,  Mount 
Morris,  ni. 

A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  Building.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
D.   (8)    $35,026.     E.    (9)    $5,245.24. 

A.  Ivan  A.  Nestlngen.  1000  ConnecUcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  InternaOonal,  Inc.,  1617  Sher- 
man Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)   $300.  B.   (9)    $224.76. 

A.  Robert  H.  North,  1106  Barr  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1106  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (0)   $35.85. 

A.  Leo  O'Brien,  160  South  Manning  Boule- 
vard, Albany,  N.Y. 

B.  Home  Rule  Committee,  Virgin  Ulands 
Legislature,  St.  Thomas,  V.I. 

D.   (6)    $1,876. 

A.  Leo  03rien,  160  South  Manning  Boule- 
vard, Albany,  N.Y. 

B.  Home  Rule  Committee,  Virgin  Islands 
Legislature,  St.  Thomas,  V.I. 

D.   (6)    $1,875. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services.  Inc.,  In- 
vestors Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $426. 

A.  Charles  T.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  816  Coimectlcut 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  DC, 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $2,000.     E.   (9)    $22.20. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Post 
Office  Box  381,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,114.     E.   (9)    $1,172.90. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton.  Jr.,  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $1,200. 

A.  Perry  S.  Patterson,  800  World  Center 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Automatic  Phonograph  Manufacturers. 

A.  Lynn  C.  Paulson,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion.  1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $660.46. 

A.  Joseph  D.  Phelan,  201  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NB.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Colorado  River  Association,  417  South 
Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus,  422  First  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Natloiua  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Bro««lway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Potomac  Basin  Federation,  care  of  John 
B.  Moulton,  RFD  1,  Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 
D.   (6)  $226.     E.  (9)  $342.20. 


A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Investment     Company     Institute,     61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $3,600.     B.   (9)   $1,203.60. 
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A.  Forrest  J.  Prettjrman,  730  16th  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Hold- 
ing Companias.  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (8)    $218.76. 
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A  Ragan  si  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW , 
Washington,  O  C. 

B  The  Department  of  Tourism  and  Trade 
Development,  Hamilton,  Bermuda 

D.  (6)  ti.em. 

A  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW , 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Sea-LanJ  Service,  Inc.,  Poet  Office  Box 
1050,  EUzabetlJ,  N.J. 

D.    (6)   »900.     E    (9)   •1,891.47. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DLC. 

B  South  Atlantic  &  Caribbean  Line  Inc 
250  Park  Avenjue,  New  York   NY 

D.   (6)    $200. 

A.  Railway  tabor  Executives'  Association 
400  First  Stre«t  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Sidney  C.  Reagan,  6816  Prestonshlre 
Dallas.  Tex. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shelters  Associa- 
tion, ^5  Prestonshlre.  Dallas,  Tex 

D.  (6)   1150. 

A.  Record  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York  N  Y 

E.  (9)    •39,6a7.15. 

A.  Recreatloial     Vehicle     Institute      Inc 
2720  Des  Plalnee  Avenue,  Des  Plalnes  111 
E.   (9)    »1, 422186. 

A.  John  T.  I^eggltts,  Jr.,  95  Boonton  Ave- 
nue, Boonton,  Ifr.j. 

»J^    ^''^'^  °-  R«nstrom,   1201   leth  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington  D  C 

D.   (6)    •2,69U76.     E.   (9)   M0.78. 

A^  Reserve  Oftcers  Association  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  1  Coastltutlon  Avenue  NE  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Theron  J 
Washington,  D.t. 

B.  Contlnentil    oil    co 
Plaza,  New  Yorlq,  N.Y. 


Rice,   1130  17th  Street  NW., 
30    Rockefeller 


A  Slert  P  Riepma,  Munsey  Building 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  AssoclaUon  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers.  ""b»""c 

A.  John  Rilej,  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.        I 

,°»w.^**J,°°*'  dissociation  of  Home  Builders 
^    the   United  ^States.    1625   L   Street   NW 
Washington.  D.q.  " 

D    (6)    $628.lf     E.   (9)    $59.37. 

A  Donald  L.  ftogers,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.p. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holdln« 
Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton.  DC. 

D    (6)    $562.5() 

A.  Nathaniel  jj.  Rogg,  1625  L  Street  NW. 
Washington.  D.d. 

,^»u^**,l°°*'  Afisoclatlon  of  Home  Builders 
of   the   United  JBtates.    1625   L  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,875.     E.   (9)    $117.84. 

A.  John  F.  Ro^h  HI.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B  The  American  Bankers  AssoclaUon  90 
Park  Avenue.  New  York    NY 

D.   (6)   $500. 


A.  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan,  110  Bridge  Street 
Manchester,  Mass. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago   111 

E.   (9)    $107.85. 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger,  1400  Mercantile 
Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Pair  &  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md. 

E.   (9)   $535.86. 

A.  Stanley  W.  Svhroeder,  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $475. 

A.  Hllliard  Schulberg,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington.  DC,  Retail  Liquor  Dealers 
Association,  Inc.,  1900  L  Street,  Washington 
DC. 

A.  Hollis  M.  Seavey  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Clayton  A.  Seeber,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $2,700.     E.   (9)    $30.42. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

D.  (6)  $4,300.     E.  (9)  $3,266.30. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy,  1100  Ring  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $825. 

A.  Single  Persons  Tax  Reform.  1692A  Oreen 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
D.   (6)  $95.30.  E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Jonathan  W.  Sloat.  1632  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1133  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.y! 

A.  Marvin  J.  Sonosky,  1226  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  W.  Byron  Sorrell.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute,  2720  Des 
Plalnes  Avenue,  Des  Plalnes,  111 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $172.86. 

A.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee,  520 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $190.73. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Assocla- 
tlon,  6815  Prestonshlre,  Dallas,  Tex 
D. (6)  $160.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  John  P.  Speer,  Jr.,  1105  Barr  Building 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 1106  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Lawrence  Spelser,  1424  16th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Mrs.  Annalee  Stewart.  120  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  120  Maryland  Avenue  NE , 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $57,889.07.     E.   (9)  $10,975.41. 


A.  Francis  W.  Stover,  200  Maryland  Avenui. 
NE.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.    (6)  $5,000.     E.    (9)  $389.45. 

A.  Ronnie  J.  Straw,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (6)  $300. 

A.  Philip  W.  Stroupe.  1100  Ring  Buildine 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)  $475. 

A.  Richard  L.  Studley.  1400  20th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Machinery  Dealers  National  Association 
1400  20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  G.  Don  Sullivan,  1100  Ring  Building 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)   $475. 

A.  Prank  L.  Sundstrom,  1735  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.  1735  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1200 
Farragut  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Travelers  Corp.,  One  Tower  Square, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

A.  Monroe  Sweetland.  1705  Murchlson 
Drive,  Burlingame,  Calif. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.   (6)    $336.       E.   (9)   $60. 

A.  The  Taxpayers  Committee  To  End  For- 
eign Aid,  3635  Sprlngland  Lane  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (6)   $500. 

A.  Evert  S.  Thomas,  Jr.,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sher- 
man Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $969.23.    E.  (9)  $646.20. 

A.  Julia  C.  Thompson,  1030  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $3,919.92. 

A.  E.  Lin  wood  Tipton,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  H.  Todd,  1085  Shrine  Building, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  1086  Shrine  Building, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  Richard  S.  Trlbbe,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  10  Richards 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Joel  B.  True,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  NAM. 


A.  Galen  Douglas  Trussell,  918  leth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NAM. 


A.  W.    Lloyd    TupUng.    235    Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trustees  for  Conservation,  251  Kearny 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  The  Universal  Exchange.  Post  Office  Box 
8701,  Orlando,  Fla. 
K.  (9)   $368.47. 

A.  Charles  R.  Van  Horn,  17th  and  H  Streets, 
uw!,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  and 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co.,  Charles  and 
Baltimore  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A  John  M.  Vansant,  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Venable,  Baetjer  &  Howard,  1400  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Building.  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  &  Agricultural  3o- 
dety.  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
TUnonliun,  Md. 

E.  (9)  $636.86. 


A.  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  USA,  Inc.,  40 
O  Street  NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Welner,  360  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  360  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $8,750. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Wheeler.  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Plant  Pood  Institute,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  Donald  F.  White,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation. 

A.  Douglas  Whltlock  H,  910  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 


B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  8339. 
Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Harding  deC  WllUams,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  NAM. 

A.  Mllbum  E.  Wilson,  Route  1.  Fremont. 
Mich. 

B.  Gerber  Products  Co..  446  State  Street, 
Fremont.  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Clay   B.   Wolfe.   400   First  Street   NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $416.60. 

A.  Robert   C.    Zlmmer,    1250    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Thl.  page  Ju^e  1)  la  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)   deals  with  financial  data. 
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Year:    19.. 


REPORT 
PubsuAnt  TO  Federal  Regulation  or  Lobbtxno  Act 


QUARTER 


1st 


2d 


3d   j  4th 
( Mark  one  square  only  > 


s««'^^«^'lr'^°.  ^'*  *"  *''  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B" 

<*kl^^Bi™«-=^^--^^  -^^  Heport.  . 

'"mJ^  b;Serpir;er^  ^"^  *"  ^^^^  "^"^  ^^^'-^^  ^^P^""  --  -«  -°'  «»-««  o^  thU  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 


(b) 


A.  Orcanizaiion 
1.  state  s  ame 


Note  on 
that,  (o)  If 
members  of 
one  person 


^"p^lcular^u^ena\'lnTls%mtTgnaS  bTaTouro/'emoliver  th^r^'  T  T^^  """^^  ^  ^«  ^^  ^^P'^^^^  "-P* 
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t  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report -namlng^b^.^thyfsoilj'^-  "Spfo^ers'^Ts'to  ^^me^elch  qTa^r  °' 


tie 
bu 


B.  EMPLOYER. -State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  U  no  employer,  write 


Note  on 
attempting, 
ments,  nomlnlatlons 
subject  of  actjon 

(b) 
Act  are 

(c)   After 
received  or 


d[r"«y'^;' J^U?;?^t:.Tnrrnce  tL'^^^S^  —  ■■'-  — tlon  wUh 

'i'ions.  and  other  matters  pending  or  pro^^  in  either  H^^  T,  '^,Kl«la"on'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 

by  either  House"-§  302(e)  P'^opo^  '»  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 

re<,uir^Z''^^^^e^^^^SXt'',^SI^^u:n?  '^^^""^^  interests,?rganlzatlons  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 

SraS^tXg  o^lX^^^^n^n^^L^^itV'S^IvriSes'ts"  ^'^  '''''  °^  ^«*=^  '=^'^'^''"  ''"-*-  ">  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^-e  either 


Before 


ex]  (ended  i 


C.  Lecislativi  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith: 


1.  State 

Uve 

and 

legislative 
pla 


D 


4.  If  this  Is  a 
pated  expense)  I 
If  this  Is  a 
combine  a  "Prfellmi 


OR  iNDrvmuAL  Piling: 
B.  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


^  »."i?A^i^P°''*  '*  ^°^  *°  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  emnlovees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter.  emp.ojees 


'None. 


approximately  how  long  leglsla- 

Inter*  sts  are  to  continue.    If  receipts 

expe^dltitfes    in    connection    with 

interests    have    terminated, 

ce  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 

le;t,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 

logger  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bUls.  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


(Answer  items  1.  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (o)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  id) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gut). 


Attach  additional  pages  U  more  space  is  needed) 


!uarterly"  Report,  disregard  thUi  it^  "c^:  ^d  fll^uT^fL  .^n-     ^h  "^"""'y'  °'  ^'^^^^  '""^  "^  compensation  Is  to  be. 
"-iiary"  Report  (RegStratlon)   wl^  a   ■Q^?iy.°^i^<        ^'^'^  ^    °''  ^""^  ''^•^  °'  *^'*  P*8*-    "^  "^o*  ^^^^P'  ^° 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing) 
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Note  ON  Item  "D." (o)  In  General.    The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.    When  an  organization  or  individual  usee 

nrinted  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  Infiuence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organisation  or  individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— Is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  •contribution*  Includes  a  gUt,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract.  promUe,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution"— 
(Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  Ir  This  Report  Is  por  an  Emploter.— (1)  In  General.  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made.  In  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(U)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.— A  business  firm  (or  Individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
exnendltures  which  It  makes  In  attempting  to  Influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(ill)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  Is  used  for  such  expenditures  Indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  In  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However. 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  U  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  Ir  This  Report  Is  tor  an  Agent  or  Employee. — (1)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  It 
will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D,  Receipts  (Inclttdino  Contributions  and  Loans)  : 

Pill  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  <^'o™  ^''^-  ^  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  pj^^^^  answer  "yes"  or  "no":  .- 

4  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  '  ^  .^   ^,         ,.     ,   ^. 

5  S-  -Received  for  services  (eg    salary  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

"             '  loans)   during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  Items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  thU  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

8.  $--- Total  from  Jan.   1   through  this  Quarter    (Add  "6"  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

and  "7")  period  Is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31.     Prepare 

toa  ns  Received  ^^^^  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example : 

"The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec.  302(a).  Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9    $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  {"Period"  from  Jan.  1  through ,  19 ) 

10   $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg..  New  York.  N.Y. 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  thU  Quarter  $1,785.00     The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg,  Chicago,  lU. 

12   $        -       "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this 

Quarter  $3,285.00    Total 


Note  on  Item  "E". — (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act.  _^,,  ^      .,     ^  ^ 

(b)  Ir  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  ana 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

Pill  In  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertUlng  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions   (other  than  Item 

"1") 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  diu-lng  Quarter 

4.  $... Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution 

cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan     .  ." — Sec.  302(b). 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $.. Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 


9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add 

and  "10") 


■9" 


16.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  imder  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
OT  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example : 

Amount    Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

$1,750.00     7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

$2,400.00     7-15.8-15,9-15:     Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

Washington,   D.C. — Public   relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00    Total 
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street  NW^  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Clarence  G.  Adamy.  1728  I  Street  NW., 
Wa«hlngtoi>.  DC 

B.  Natlojial   Association  of  pyx)d  Chains, 
1726  I  Strefet  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  »lk)0. 

A.  S.   All^n  Adelman,   1660  L  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  DC 

B.  American    Gas    Association,    Inc.,    605 
Third  Aventie,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $915. 


D.   (6)    $19,728.46.     E.   (9)   $19,728.46. 


West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American    Humane    Association,    6361 
Roslyn  Street,  Englewood,  Colo. 
E.   (9)   $1,500. 

A.  American  Industrial   Bankers  Associa- 
tion.  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington    DC 
D.    (6)  $1,660.     E.   (9)    $1,650. 


A.    Aerosbace    Industries    Association    of      T^hn^IIl^'l;?     ^^'"^^''t    Association, 
nerlca     T  ,c       i-nfi    rwx.Q<.i-    <s.t.^^    xr,^       John  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 


America.  I»c.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC 

D.   (6)    $6,23867.     E.    (9)    $6J38.67. 

A.  Air  Traffic  Control  Association,  Inc., 
Suite  409,  ARBA  Building.  525  School  Street 
8W.,  Washltgton,  D.C. 

A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 

1000  Conne<  tlcut  Avenue  NW.  Washington 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $111,982.06.     E.   (9)    $10,982.06. 

X._AlrcraU  Owners  &  Pilots  Association, 
Post  Office    Jox  5800,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  John  Ri  Ale,  1701  K  Street  NW    Wash-  ^ylvanla  Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind 
Ington,  DC.  D-   (6)   $8,624.24.     E.   (9)    $34,236.52. 

B.  American    Life    Convention,    211    East  

Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  m.  A.American    Life    Convention,    211    East 

D    (6)  $21p30.  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)    $871.38.     E.   (9)    i  155.96. 

A.  Mrs.  Doiina  Allen,  3306  Roes  Place  NW ,  

Washington,  DC.  A.  American  Maritime  Association,  17  Bat- 

B.  National  Committee  To  Abolish  HtJAC/  ^^^  Place,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  1612  K  Street 
HISC,   555  North  Western  Avenue    Loe  An-  NW,  Washington,  DC. 

galea,  Calif.                                             '  E.   (9)    $166.35. 

D.   (6)   $1,(>40.     E.   (9)    $1,384.17.  

A.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 

A.  Kennetli  D.  Allen,   1701  K  Street  NW  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Washington,  DC.                                                      '  E.   (9)    $23,413.63. 

B.  Health  ]  nsurance  Association  of  Amerl-  

ca,  1701  K  Sxeet  NW .  Washington,  DC  A.  American   Mutual    Insurance    Alliance 

D   (6)  $46.75.     E.  (9)  $3.40.  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111 

E.   (9)   $730. 

A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen  &  Merrill  Armour,  444  

Sh^eham  Bi^lldlng,  Washington,  DC.  A.  American    Optometrlc    Association,    in 


A.  William   C.   Anderson,   426    13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
*d"\7~^  ".$!.'"'"'*■   "-""^"Ki^".  "  I'  "■  "•""•v.aii    wiiLumci,ric    Associaiion,    in  B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Pederatinn  innn 

B.   Music  C-perators  of  America,  Inc.  228      care  of  J.  C.  TumbUn,  O.D.,  4836  Broadway      Merchandise  Mart  ChlcL^  111 
Drth   La   Sale  Street.   Chlca«i    ni  NE..  Knoxvllle.  Tenn.  '  ti    ,!:>!.„._""•  ^^*'^?°' "I. 


NW.,  Washington,  DC 
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D.   (6)    $12,415.38.     E.   (9)   $12,415.38. 


A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 1341  O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $3,867.18.     E.   (9)    $3,511.22. 

A.  American  Justice  Association,  Defense 
Highway,  Gambrllls,  Md. 
D.    (6)    $2.     E.    (9)    $2. 

A.  American  Landowners  Association,  Box 
294,  Harpers  Perry,  W.  Va. 
D.    (6)    $417.     E.   (9)    $400. 


D.   (6)    $72.63. 

A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Inati 
tute.  Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlott* 

D.  (6)   $13,318.79.     E.   (9)   $13,318  79. 

A.  American  Trucking  Associations  Inc 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.    '         ' 

A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Aasocla 
tlon,  1622  K  Street  NW.,  Washington  DC 

E.  (9)   $60.  ■ 

A.  American  Vocational  Association    isin 
H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C 
E.   (9)   $750. 

A.  The  American  Waterways  Operators 
Inc..  Suite  502,  1260  Connecticut  Avenue' 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

D.    (6)   $3,636.85.     E.(9)    $3,636.85. 


A.  Cyrus  T.  Anderson,  400  First  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

-__.,,.  B-  The  National  Football  Leaeue  410  Park 

A.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn-      Avenue,  New  York  N  Y  ""*»"«•  *!"  ^wk 


A.  Cyrus  T.  Anderson.  400  First  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Spiegel,    Inc.,    2511    West    23d   Street 
Chicago,  m. 

A.  Edward  T.  Anderson,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington  DC 

D.   (6)    $1,341.  ■     ■  ■ 

A.  Walter  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Montgomery, 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002  First 
National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery  Ala 

D.   (6)   $144.     E.   (9)    $201.03. 


North   La   Sa  le  Street.   Chicago,   ill. 
D.   (6)   $1.6J7.50.     E.  (9)   $157.54. 


NE..  Knoxvllle,  Tenn. 
D.   (6)    $3,322.30.     E.   (9)   $3,322.30 


A.  Amalgariated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO,  A.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260  Mad- 

5025    Wisconsin    Avenue    NW.,    Washlneton  Ison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

DC.  

E.   (9)   $26.  0.  A.  American   Parents   Committee   Inc.,   20 

E   Street  NW.,   Washington,   DC,    and   2104 

A.  Amalgar  lated   Transit  Union,  National  Davenport  Street  NW.,  Washington   D  C 

Capital    Division    689.    100    Indiana    Avenue  D.   (6)   $1,829.61.     E.  $811.80 


A.  America!.  Automobile  Association,  1712      Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York    NY 


G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

A.  Amerlcai    Cancer  Society,  219  East  42d 
Street,  New  T  )rk.  N.Y. 
E.    |9)    $8,35  2.12. 

A.  AmericaE    Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broidway,  New  York,  NY. 


D.   (6)   $1,812.50.     E.   (9)    $53.30. 

A.  Robert  E.  Ansheles,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Consolidated  International  Trading 
Corp.,  180  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    $462.50.     E.   (9)    $118.35. 

A.  George  W.  Apperson.  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue. NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated.  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Division  689.  AFL-CIO,  100  Indiana 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  American     Petroleum    Institute,     1271 


D.   (6)   $3,658.     E.   (9)    $9,661. 


Chevy  Chase  Circle,  Washington,  DC 
E.   (9)   $420.40. 

A.  American    Pulpwood    Association, 
Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
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A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  A.  The  American  Short  Line  RR  Assocla- 
Merchandlse  llart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Mon,  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  Ington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $39.4^7.     E.    (9)    $39,497.  D.   (6)    $945.72.     E.   (9)   $946.72. 

^t.  ^V^^F^f^^^  °*  ^^"^  ^'^'l  ^°'^-  A.  American  SocletTTf  Travel  Agent*  Inc 

i'^t^^-t sSgSTD.r^'^- "=  ""^  ^E^9Tir76  4r""'- ^^^ ^°^'^^' 

B.  (9)    $44,941.59.  *    '    $476.48.       


B.  American     Petroleum     Institute.     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $3,468.75.     E.   (9)    $1,467.84. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Palrchlld  Camera  &  Instrument  Corp., 
464  Ellis  Street.  Mountain  View,  Calif. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Floor  Covering  Committee  Affiliated 
w'.th  the  National  Council  of  American  Im- 
porters, 295  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.    Associated    Credit   Bureaus,    Inc.,   6767 
Southwest  Freeway,  Houston,  Tex. 
E.   (9)    $13,247.57. 


A.    Associated   Dairymen,    Inc.,    1026    17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $385. 

A.  The  Associated  General  Contractors, 
Inc..  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station.  Newark.  N.J. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $200.     E.   (9)    $200. 

A.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc..  230  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $500. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  406 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $11,508.04.    E.  (9)  $11,508.04. 

A.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc..  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports, Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $1,000. 

A.  Association  of  Mutual  Fund  Plan  Spon- 
sors, Inc..  50  E.  42d  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,   1726   K 
Street  T'W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)   $285. 

A.  The  Association  of  Western   Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
D.   (6)  $400. 

A.  Atlanta  Committee  for  Democratic  Re- 
publican Independent  Voter  Education,  2540 
Lakewood  Avenue  SW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.   (6)    $9,679.64.     E.   (9)    $9,692.78. 

A.  Robert  L.  Augenbllck,  61  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $50. 

A.  Richard  W.  Averlll,  1026  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  care 
of  J.  C.  TumbUn,  O.D.,  4836  Broadway  NE., 
Knoxvllle.  Tenn. 

D.  (6)   $800.     E.   (9)   $301. 

A.  Michael  H.  Bader,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Harry  S.  Baer,  1725  De  Sales  Street 
NW.,   Washington,    D.C. 

B.  National  Aerospace  Services  Association, 
1725  De  Sales  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $2,970. 

A.  John  C.  Bagwell,  723  Investment  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

A.  Baker  &  McKenzle,  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Itek  Corporation,  10  Magulre  Road,  Lex- 
ington, Mass. 

D.   (6)   $30,000.     E.   (9)   $30,527.09. 

A.  John  P.  Banzhaf  m,  500  N  Street  SW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Action  on  Smoking  and 
Health,  2000  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,768.     E.  (9)  $909.59. 


A.  Ernest  L.  Barcella,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlelb,  Steen  &  Hamilton. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlelb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Arthur  R.  Barnett,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  J.C. 

D.  (6)  $139.13.     E.  (9)  $30.10. 

A.  David  S.  Barrows,  214  Century  Building, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  Association  of  Oregon  and  California 
Land  Grant  Counties,  Douglas  County  Court- 
house, Roseburg.  Oreg. 

D.   (6)   $900.     E.   (9)   $564.14. 

A.  Wesley  Barthelmes,  2133  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Insurance  Company  of  North  America. 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  North  America, 
1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D,    (6)   $440.     E.   (9)   $306.70. 

A.  Eugene  T.  Bartkowlak,  3829  W  Street 
SE.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Polish 
Americans,  Inc.,  3829  W  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  James  P.  Bass,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Ross  Bass  Associates,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $6,260. 

A.  Lucius  D.  Battle. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  950 
L'Enfant  Plaza  South  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Mrs.  Dlte  Davis  Beard,  ITT  Building, 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.,  ITT  Building,  1707  L  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,200.     E.   (9)    $6,425. 

A.  Donald  S.  Beattle.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)   $1,200. 

A.  John  H.  Beidler.  1000  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Community  Affairs,  1000 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,125.01.     E.   (9)   $446.35. 

A.  James  F.  Bell,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks.  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $937.50.     E.   (9)   $77.83. 


A.  Ernest  H.  Benson.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit 
Mich. 

D.   (6)   $6,000. 

A.  Reed  A.  Benson,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society,  Inc.,  395  Con- 
cord Avenue,  Belmont,  Mass. 

A.  Berlack,  Israels  &  Uberman,  26  Broad- 
way, New  York.  N.Y. 

B.'  General  Public  Utilities  Corp.,  80  Pine 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $26.65. 

A.  Andrew  J.  BiemlUer,  816  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  Federation 
of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

(6)    $6,240.     E.   (9)    $508.50. 

A.  Sidney  W.  Bishop,  85  John  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association.  85 
John  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    $2,656.25.     E.   (9)    $59.84. 

A.  John  H  Blvlns,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)    $760. 

A.  Robert  W.  Blair. 

B.  New  Process  Co.,  Warren    I»a 

E.  (9)    $77. 

A.  WlUlam  Rhea  Blake,  1918  North  Park- 
way, Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  William    Blum,    Jr.,    704    Federal    Bar 
Building,    1815    H   Street   NW.,   WashlnKton 
DC. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue, 
Bond  Financing,  55  Liberty  Street  New  York 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,633.33.     E.   (9)    $649.06. 

A.  Blumberg,  Singer,  Ross.  Gottesman,  Dia- 
mond &  Grodon,  245  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $6,250. 

A.  Eugene  P.  Bogan,  1000  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  61 
Broadway.  New  York,  NY. 

A.  John  F.  Bonner. 

B.  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  &  Ship- 
building Workers  of  America,  1126  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $75. 

A.  Book  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc.,  161 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Lyle  H.  Boren,  Seminole,  Okla. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways. 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111 

D.   (6)  $400. 

A.  Robert  T.  Borth,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.    (9)    $162.30. 

A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
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B.  Amerttan  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, 1501  Johnston  Building.  Cbarlotte,  S.C. 
D.   (6)   tabfi.     E.   (9)   933.44. 


A.  Ctaarle^  O.  Botaford,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Falrchild  Hlller  Corp.,  Oermantown,  Md. 

A.  J.  Wiley  Bowers,  Suite  325,  Pioneer 
Building,  Cbattanooga.  Tenn. 

B.  Tenneasee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, Suite  j  326,  Pioneer  Building,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn[ 

A.  Melvlnlj.  Boyle,  1200  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  12^0  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  i 

D.   (6)  »5,p00. 


A.  Samuel    E.    Boyle,    428    South    Avenue, 
Pittsburgh.  t»a. 

B.  The  Christian   Amendment   Movement, 
804  Penn  Av^ue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.    (6)   11,^50.     E.   (9)   •174.87. 

A.  Wayne  W.  Bradley,   1  Parragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
DesefHom  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.-r6)    $1,175.     E.   (9)   »6M«.62. 

A.  Charleaj  N.  Brady,   1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
O  Street  N^.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Joseph     E.     Brady,     Sheraton     Gibson 
Hotel.  ClnclnBaaU,  Ohio. 

B.  Nationat  Cocwdlnating  Committee  of  the 
Beverage  Industry. 

A.  A.  Marvin  Braverman,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,;  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Am«rlca|n  Motors  Corp.,  14250  Plymouth 
Road.  Detroii  Mich. 

D.    (6)   $6«j666.66. 

A.  Parke  cJBrlnkley,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  p.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 

D.   (6)  920.1    E.   (9)  92.86. 

A.  WaUy  Bf 

B.  National   Cable  Television    Association, 
Inc.,  1634  I  S»eet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   927(1.     E.   (9)   933. 

A.  PlorencJ  I.    Broad  well,    1737    H    Street 
NW..  Washlngjton.  DC. 

B.  National,    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees, 1737  fi  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

(6)    93.6^7.60.     B.   (9)    91.088.33. 


A.  David  U.  Brody,  1640  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Anti-Defhmation  League  of  B'nai 
Brlth,  315  Lexington  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   92501 

A.  Joseph  P.  Brosnan,  9160  Sprlnghlll 
Lane,  Greenbelt,  Md. 

B.  Air  For<^  Sergeants  Association,  1501 
Pennsylvania  (Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  DC 

D.  (6)   91001 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  & 
Paperhangers  of  America,  217  North  Sixth 
Street,  LafayeOte,  Ind. 

E.  (9)    91.82B. 

A.  Brotherlood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 

D.   (6)  916.6^2.82.     E.   (9)  916.642.82. 

A.  Charles  H.  Brown.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  W|ashlngton.  D.C. 


B.  Cleary,    Gottlieb,    Steen   ft    Hamilton, 

1260  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washinston 
DC. 

D.  (6)  9500. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia    Avenue    NW.,    Washington.    DC 

D.   (6)  9300. 

A.  Brown,    Lund    &    Levin,    1625    I    Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Ebasco  Industries  Inc.,  2  Rector  Street 
New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)  9882.50. 

A.  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Public  UtUitiee  Corp.,  80  Pine 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 

D.   (6)  9500. 

A.  Lyman   L.   Bryan,   2000  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,   666   Fifth  Avenue,   New  York 

N.Y. 

A.  Anne  Bryant,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  COMAC  Co.,  1025  ConnecUcut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC;  main  office.  1500 
North  Wooward  Avenue.  Birmingham,  Mich 

D.   (6)    91,732.50.     E.   ,9)    9i.17.60. 

A.  George  S.  Buck,  Jr.,  Poet  Office  Box 
12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  NaUonal  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn 

D.  (6)  9150.    B.   (9)  94.92. 

A.  Bulgarian  Claims  Committee,  care  of 
D.  J.  Ca«arella,  88-04  63d  Drive.  Rego  Park 
NY. 

B.  (9)  99.07. 

A.  George  S.  Bullen. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  921  Washington  Building,  15th 
Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washine- 
ton,  D.C. 

A.  George  J.  Burger. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service  260 
West  57th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  George  J.  Burger.  921  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  J.  J.  Burke,  Jr.,  40  East  Broadway,  Butte 
Mont. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte  Mont 

E.  (9)  996.02. 

A.  Dr.  Lowell  A.  Biu-kett,  1510  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Vocational  Association,  1610 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  As- 
sociation. Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexington  Ky 
D.    (6)    919.233.31.     E.   (9)    91.157.57. 

A.  George  Bumham  4th.  1625  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  525  WlUlam 
Penn  Place.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  9498.    E.  (9)  9312. 


A.  Charles  S.  Bums,  1100  Ring  Buildln* 
Washington,  D.C.  ^' 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build 
Ing.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  9726.    E.  (9)    $203.09. 

A.  David  Burpee,  Fordhook  Farms,  Dovies- 
town.  Pa. 

A.  Herbert  H.  Butler,  438  Pennsylvam. 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  438  Pennsylvania  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  ^' 

D.  (6)  9200.    E.  (9)  9830. 

A.  Robert  B.  Byrnes.  1514  17th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  Forum  Inc 
328  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington^ 

A.  John  H.  Callahan,  1126  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
&  Machine  Workers.  AFL-CIO-CLC,  1126  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.   (6)    9875.     E.   (9)    9240. 


A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert.  425  13th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Investment     Bankers    Association    of 
America,  425   13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

D.   (6)    92,000.     E.   (9)   91,146.59. 

A.  Donald  L.  Calvin,  11  Wall  Street    New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  New    York    Stock    Exchange,    11    WaU 
Street.  New  York  N.Y. 

A.  Carl  C.  Campbell,  Ring  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National   Cotton   Council   of  America 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn 

D.  (6)   9445.31. 


A.  George  B.  Bumham,  120  C  Street  NE 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Numerous  stockholders  of  the  Bumham 
ChenUcal  Co.,  120  C  Street  NE..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  9685.    E.  (9)  9685. 


A.  Charles  A.  Campbell.  1615  H  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  A.  Capone,  Klrlln,  Campbell  & 
Keating,  Farragut  Building,  Washlneton 
DC. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners, 
30-32  St.  Mary  Avenue,  London  E.C.  3.  Eng- 
land: CENSA/CES  Joint  Container  Commit- 
tee, 30-32  St.  Mary  Ave,  London  B.C.3  Eng- 
land. * 

D.   (6)    95,626.     E.   (9)    9619.19. 

A.  Philip  Carllp. 

B.  National  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial 
Association  District  2,  650  Fourth  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    91,000.     E.   (9)    9114.50. 

A.  Philip  Carlip. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union.  675 
Fourth  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   92,500.     E.   (9)   91.230. 

A.  Braxton  B.  Carr.  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  American  Waterway*  Operators. 
Inc.,  1260  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washlneton, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    93,066.66.     E.  (9)    9196.82. 

A.  Robert  S.  Carr.  1220  Pennsylvajila 
BiUlding.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc.,  8232  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Eugene  C.  Cartisl,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y 

D.  (6)   9100. 
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A.  Ralph  E.  CaMj,  1120  Oonnoetlcut  Aro- 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)    92,187.60.     E.    (9)    9391.10. 

A.  E.  Michael  Casaady.  1130  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington, DO. 

B.  Mlsslflkippi  Valley  Association,  1130  17tli 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

A.  Michael  J.  Cefalo,  4880  MacArthui 
Boulevard  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union  of  District  60, 
UMWA,  4880  MacArthur  Boulevard  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    93,270.04. 

A  Donald  E.  Channell,  1705  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1706  DeSalea 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    9500.     E.  (9)   920. 

A.  Chapman,  DiSalle  &  Friedman,  083 
Pennsylvania   Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Louis  A.  Cohn.  care  of  Super  City  De- 
partment Store,  710  North  Stone  Avenue, 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

D.   (6)    92,600.     E.   (9)    9225.65. 

A.  Chajtm&a,  DiSalle  &  Friedman,  932 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Game,  Fish 
&  Conservation  Commissioners,  5767  Blake 
Road,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    9900.     E.   (9)    9133.97. 


A.  Chapman,  DiSalle  &  Friedman,  932 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  the  Recoitl- 
ing  Arts,  9300  Wllshlre  Boulevard,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif. 

E    (9)    9726.26. 

A  Chapman,  DiSalle  &  Friedman,  932 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Newspaper  Committee  for  a  Free  and 
Competitive  Press,  33  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  m. 

E.  :9)  96.25. 


A  Chapman,  DiSalle  &  Friedman,  932 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe  Co.,  260  West  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  99.99. 

A.  James  W.  Chapman.  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  91,700. 


A.  Leslie  Cheek  m,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Insurance   Association,   1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $250. 


A.   A.   H.   Chesser.   400   First   Street   NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 
B    United  Transportation  Union. 
E.  (9)  $250. 


A.  Hal  M.  Chrlstensen,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Dental  Association,  1750 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (61  $2,250. 

A.  The  Christian  Amendment  Movement. 
804  Penn  Avenue.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
D.   (6)    95.692.86.     E.   (9)    95.647.14. 

A.  Edwin  Christianson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo.; 
1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
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A.  Lowell  T.  Christlsoo,  1026  17tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Asaoclatlon,  In 
care  of  J.  C.  Tumblln,  O.D.,  4836  Broadway 
NE.,  KnoxviUe,  Tenn. 

D.    (6)   9345.24.     B.   (9)   9219.64. 

A.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  360  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY. 

D.  (0)  931,698.41. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  (9)  91,604. 

A.  Allen  C.  K.  Clark,  1780  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Earl  W.  Clark. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  91.400.     B.  (9)  981.46. 

A.  James  E.  Clark,  Jr.,  1803  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire   Avenue  NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

A.  Robert  M.  Clark,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Atcheson,  Topeka  ti  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago, 

ni. 

A.  Cleary.  OottUeb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hotiston  Chemical  Co.,  1  Gateway  Center, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Ethyl  Corp.,  451  Florida, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.;  and  E.  I.  duPont  de  Ne- 
mours &  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

D.  (6)  92.500.     E.  (9)  911.26. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Oil  Shale  Corp.,  630  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  9604. 

A.  Cleary,  Oottlelb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington  International  School,  3211 
Volta  Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  99.30. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Tobacco  Co. 
D.  (6)  9300.     E.  (9)  9368. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clemento,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp. 
D.   (6)   9300.    E.  (9)  9368. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Liggett  &  Myers  Inc. 
D.   (6)    9300.     E.   (9)    $368. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Philip  Morris.  Inc. 

D.  (6)   $300.     E.   (9)   $368. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
D.  (6)   $300.     E.  (9)   $368. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Clifford.  Warnke.  Glass,  Mcllwaln  & 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


B.  Toy    Manufacturers    of    America,    200 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)   9220.49. 

A.  David  Cohen,  1000  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Community  Affairs,  1000 
Wisconsin  Avenxje  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.   (6)   92,687.62.     E.   (9)   9666.99. 

A.  Coles  &  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
Inc.,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaea. 

A.  William  J.  CoUey,  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  536 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)    91,875.     E.    (9)    9897.02. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1626 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Broiler  Council,  1166  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   9100. 

A.  ColUer,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1625 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Footwear  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    91.500.     E.   (9)   9660. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1626 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee, care  of  Carpenter  Technology  Corp., 
Reading,  Pa. 

D.    (6)   91,250.     E.   (9)    9450. 

A.  Paul  O.  Collins. 

B.  The  Industrial  National  Bank  of  Rhode 
Island,  111  Westminster  Street,  Providence, 
BJ. 

D.  (6)   9850.     E.   (9)   92,079. 


A.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
Jeetlc  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)   9860.  E.   (9)   92,079. 

A.  Comae  Co.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC;  main  office,  1600 
North   Woodward.   Birmingham,   Mich. 

E.  (9)  920.184.03. 

A.  Harrison  Combs,  Jr.,  1427  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,446. 

A.  Committee  for  Automobile  Excise  Tax 
Repeal.  Farragut  Building.  Waahington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $211.07. 

A.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  In  Public  Fi- 
nancing, care  of  P.  W.  K.  Sweet,  50  South 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  <:k>mmittee  for  Community  Affairs,  1000 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)   911,741.28.     E.   (9)   911,741.28. 

A.  Committee  for  a  Free  Cotton  Market, 
Inc.,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   91.423.82. 

A.  The  Committee  To  Maintain  a  Prudent 
Defense  Policy,  1555  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    97,470.     E.   (9)    94,065.73. 

A.  Committee  on  Metropolitan  Washington 
Banking,  care  of  C  Jackson  Ritchie,  Union 
Trust   Bvilldlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   91368.75.     E.   (9)   91.500. 
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A.  Leglslatl 
te«  for  a  National 
Connecticut 

D.   (6)  $60. 


■re  Ckxnmlttee  of  the  Commlt- 
Trade  Policy,  Inc.,   1028 
venue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (0)  $1,628. 


A.  Committee 
Financing,  lO^O 
D.C. 

O.   (6)   $1.1A).     E.   (9)   $10,626.06 


A.  Paul  B.  fcomstock.  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  EJ.C. 

B.  National  I  Association    of    Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  IfW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


JTN 


A.  Raymond 
cut  Avenue 

B.  Texaco, 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $200 


P.  Conkllng,   1001   Connecti- 
,  Washington,  DC. 
l^c  ,  135  East  42d  Street,  New 


A.  Howard  It.  Conner,  1726  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D 

B.  Pacific    a  as 
Street.  San  Pr^clsco. 

D.   (6)   $1.74# 


A.  John    D    Conner,    1625   K   Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Book  Mar  ufacturers  Institute,  Inc.,  161 
«ast  42tl  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Robert  J 
Avenue  NW 

B.  Chrysler 
nue.  Detroit.  Mjch 

D.   (61  $325. 


Conner,  Jr..  1100  Connecticut 
Vi  ashlngton.  D.C. 
(^orp..  341  MassachiisettB  Ave- 


A.  John   A. 
Barrlngton,  R 

B.  National 
datlon,  2139 
Ington,  D.C. 


E.   (9)  $190. 

IJonnor,    15    Bowden    Avenue, 

iHachlne  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
Vi  Isconsln  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 


A.  Harry  N. 
Washington,  D 

B.  The  Natioiial 


L<e 


gto: 


A.  Howard 
South,  Washlh 

B.  American 
Dearborn  Streelj. 

D.   (6)  $1,875 


A.  Edward  Cojper. 

B.  Motion  Picture 
Inc.,  1600  Eye 


A.  Joshua  W 
Alexandria.  Va. 

B.  Portsmoutt 
Committee.  Inc 
mouth.  N.H. 

D.   (6)   $61.56 


A.  Mitchell    J 
Avenue, 

B.  Council  of 
Pender  Street 

D.   (6)    $3,000. 


A.  Mitchell    J 
Avenue,  Washlni  ;t 

B.  Footwear 
turers  Assoclatlcti 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $6,000 


A.  Darrell 

South.  Washlngt^i 

B.  American 
North  Dearborn 

D.    (6)    $2,100 
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for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Ring  Building,  Washington, 


E.   (9)   $205.28. 


&    Ught   Co.,    246    Market 

,  Calif. 
E.   (9)   $1,624.21. 


Cook,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Waterways  Conference. 


1  Parragut  Square 


Cook,  Jr., 
n,  DC. 
^edical  Association,  536  North 
Chicago,  ni. 
E.   (9)  $211.36. 


A.  Eileen  D.  <^ooke,  200  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American 
Huron  Street, 

D.    (6)  $72.48. 


Library  Association,  50  East 
Clilcago,  m. 


Association  of  America, 
^reet  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


Cooper,  626  South  Lee  Street, 

■Klttery     Armed      Services 
Post  Office  Box  1123,  Ports- 


E.   (9)    $983.51. 


Cooper,    1001    Connecticut 
Washington,  DC. 

Forest  Industries,  1477  West 
V  incouver,  B.C.,  Canada. 


Cooper.    1001    Connecticut 
;on.  D.C. 
:  Jlvlslon.    Rubber    Manufac- 
.  444  Madison  Avenue,  New 


E.   (9)    $21.25. 


Cqover,     1     Farragut 
n,  DC. 

Medical      Association 
^treet.  Chicago,  ni. 
E.   (9)    $704.88. 


Square 


536 


A.  Corcoran,  Foley,  Youngman  Sc  Rowe, 
1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  in  PubUc  Fi- 
nancing, In  care  of  P.W.K.  Sweet,  50  South 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  HI. 

A.  Corcoran,  Foley,  Youngman  &  Rowe, 
1611  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  on  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton Banking.  In  care  of  C.  Jackson  Ritchie, 
Union  Trust  Co.,  15th  &  H  Streets  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,600. 

A.  Owen  M.  Cornell,  Jr.,  1825  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Del  Monte  Corp.,  215  Fremont  Street, 
San  PYanclsco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $166.     E.   (9)    $16. 

A.  Emmet  P.  Corrlgan,  922  24th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  cmited  Association  of  Journeymen  & 
Apprtntlces  of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fit- 
ting Industry  of  the  United  States  &  Canada, 
901  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Allan  D.  Cots,  1629  K  Street,  NW.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Coming  Glass  Works,  Coming,  N  Y 
D.    (6)    $125. 

A.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $25,261.41.     E.   (9)    $31,393.78. 

A.  Council  of  Mutual  Savings  Institutions, 
60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N  Y 

E.  (9)    $165.24. 

A.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries,  29 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 

D.   (6)    $653.89,     E.    (9)    $653  89. 

A.  Counihan,  Casey  &  Loomls.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Com  Millers  Federation,  1030 
15Ch  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Counihan.  Casey  &  Loomis.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Associ- 
ation. 38  West  FUth  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

A.  Counihan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Linen  Supply  Assocatlon  of  America,  975 
Arthur  Godfrey  Road,  Miami,  Fla. 

A.  Counihan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Agents,  83  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 
N.Y. 

A.  Covington  &  Burilng,  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American    Machine    Tool    Distributors' 
Association.  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association  2001 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burilng.  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  A.  P.  Moller,  8  Kongens  Nytorv,  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 


B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Associ- 
ation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washlne 
ton,  D.C.  "' 

A.  Covington   &   Burilng.  888   16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National   Ready  Mixed   Concrete   Asso- 
ciation, 900  Spring  Street,  Sliver  Spring,  Md. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888   leth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Tool.    Die   &    Precision    Ma- 
chining   Association,    1411    K    Street    NW 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Covington   &  Burling,   888   16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Truck  Mixed  Manufacturers  Bureau 
900  Spring  Street,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown,  1521  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, Midland  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  W.  J.  Crawford,  Post  Office  Box  2180 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  (a  Delaware 
corporation).  Post  Office  Box  2180,  Houston 
Tex. 

A.  Francis  D.  Cronln,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $475. 


A.  H.  C.  Crotty,  Brotherhood  of  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  Employes,  12050  Woodward 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  J.  A.  Crowder,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC.  ' 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Michael  B.  Crowson,  1132  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  1132  Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  J.  Steele  Culberson. 

B.  National  Fish  Meal  &  Oil  Association, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $150.     E.   (9)    $121.09. 

A.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)    $1,430.77.     E.   (9)    $991.50. 

A.  John  T.  Curran,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America.  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,000.     E.   (9)    $2,570.29. 

A.  John  R.  Dalton.  1508  Merchants  Bank 
Building,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

B.  Associated  Railways  of  Indiana.  1508 
Merchants  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  F.  Gibson  Darrlson,  Jr.,  2000  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Penn  Central  Co.,  230  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  C.  Datt.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,125.     E.   (9)   $46.46. 


Nw'  w'lSt'i.J^Tf^'"""^-   ^    ^^*^   ^^^^         ^-  ^°^°-   Davenport,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  nW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


September  .4,  1969 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $166. 

A.  Aled  P.  Davles,  59  East  Van  Buren 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)   $181.33. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe  Street. 
Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  LaSalle  Street. 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Northwest  Industries,  Inc.,  400  West 
Msdlson  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  LaSalle  Street. 
Chicago.  111. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)    $377.80. 
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A.  Fred  Davis,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A.  Donald    S.    Dawson,    723    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,260. 

A.  Donald    S.    Dawson,    723    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Guild   of   Prescription    Opticians,    1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 


A.  Dawson,  Quinn,  Rlddell,  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $750. 

A.  Dawson.  Quinn,  Rlddell,  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  660  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Dawson,  Quinn,  Rlddell,  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association,  Export 
Agency  Division,  Calcutta,  India. 

D.  (6)   $20,000.     E.   (9)   $423.67. 

A.  Dawson,  Quinn,  Rlddell,  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Llng-Temco-Vought,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

A.  Dawson,  Quinn,  Rlddell,  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  V.  I.  Gift  &  Fashion  Shop  Association,  St. 
Thomas,  V.I. 

A.  Charles  W.  Day,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.  (6)  $89.     E. (9)  $138. 

A.  Michael  B.  Deane,  611  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Meat  Importers  Council  of  America.  Inc.. 
25  Broadway,  New  York,  N,Y, 

A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Coop- 
erative Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo.; 
1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.     E.  (9)  $66.70. 

A.  James  J.  Delaney,  Jr.,  1003  Lancaster 
Drive,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
American   Railroads   Building,   Washington, 


A.  Richard  A.  Dell,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)  $160. 

A.  Vincent  A.  Demo,  26  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  26  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $6,260. 

A.  Ray  Demlson,  815  16th  Street  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,556.50.     E.   (9)    $512.84. 


A.  Max  A.  Denney,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion,  1629  K   Street  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Leslie  E.  Dennis,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D.    (6)    $2,626.     E.    (9)    $663.57. 

A.  Lloyd  J.  Derrlckson,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  DeeJ- 
ers.  Inc. 

A.  Russell  C.  Derrlckson,  4000  Cathedral 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Responsive  Environments  Corp.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $50. 


A.  Claude  J.  Desautels  &  Associates,  1725  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Society    of    Composers,    575 
Madison   Avenue,   New   York,   N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  Postal  Reform, 
Inc.,  1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,492.38. 

A.  Claude  J.  Dasautels,  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Joseph   Nap>olltan   Associates,  Inc.,'  121 
Chestnut  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  C.   H.   DeVaney,   425    13th   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,750.     E.   (9)    $45.55. 


A.  George  S.  Dietrich,  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resotirces,  State 
of  California,  Post  Office  Box  388,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,426.27.    E.  (9)  $235.16. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District, 
Post  Office  Box  15830,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,653.34.     E.  (9)  $103.34. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Yuba  County  Water  Agency,  MarysvlUe, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,207.46.     E.  (9)  $7.46. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1221  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $14,500.    E.  (9)  $4,604.04. 

A.  Discover  America  Travel  Organizations, 
1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $134,867.96.     E.   (9)    $682.50. 

A.  Robert  H.  Distelhorst,  Jr.,  812  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League. 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111 

D.  (6)  $600.     E   (9)  $9.60. 

A.  William  H.  Dodds,  UAW,  1126  leth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW) ,  8000  East  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $964.50.     E.  (9)  $123  10. 

A.  Paul  R.  M.  Donelan,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Harry  J.  Donohue,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.  (6)  $1,908.     E.  (9)  $88.50. 

A.  C.  L.  E>orson,  501  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  1128 
Warner  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,318.21.     E.   (9)    $167. 

A.  F.  Raymond  Downs,  1730  K  Street  NW,. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  Robert  H.  Doyle,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.    (6)    $2,500. 


A.  Franklin  B.  Drj'den. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1735  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Evelyn  Dubrow,  1710  Broadwuy,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  1710  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,845.44.     E.   (9)    $297.15. 

A.  William  Du  Chessl,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  APL- 
CIO,  99  University  Place,  New  York.   N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $975.15.     E.   (9)    $100. 

A.  R.  Michael  Duncan,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  William  E.  Dunn.,  1857  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc.,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  J.  D.  Durand,  Association  of  Oil  Pipe 
Lines,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $285. 
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A.  Henry  I J  Dwwahak,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  p.C. 

B.  AmerlcMi  Mining  Congresa,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Waanington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   W7i. 

A.  Roy  W.  9a«ley,  Aaaoclatlon  of  Maximum 
Service  TelecAaters,  Inc..  1736  DeSalee  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

O.  (6)  la.oa     E.  (0)  $3.40. 

A.  Maoon  1^  Edwards,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Teqn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Poet  Office  Bqx  12286,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  John  Do^Ie  Elliott,  6600  Qulncy  Street, 
HyattSTllle,  MU. 

D.   (6)    $3,484.60.     E.   (9)    $2,679.15. 

A.  John  M.  Elliott,  6026  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
6026  Wiscon4n  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  D.  A.  Ellsworth.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brothertiood  of  Railway,  Airline  St 
Steamship  Clerks,  1016  Vine  Street,  Clncln- 
natl.-Ohio. 

D.    (0)   $3,285.24.     E.   (9)   $797.27. 

A.  Perry  R.  Ellsworth,  1026  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Wastiington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Jewelers  of  America.  Inc.,  1026 
Vermont  Ave»ue  NW..  Washington.  DC 

D.  (6)  $260.    E.  (9)  $«. 

A.  Ely  &  Ihmcan.  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington.  p.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association.  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2.10<>. 

A.  Ely  and  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington.  p.C. 

B.  Ooachellai  Valley  County  Water  District, 
Coachella.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Ely  and  buncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  Q.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  &  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Afagelee,  Calif,  ill  North  Hope 
Street.  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $2,' 

A.  Ely  &  DJincan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  East  Bay  liunlcipal  Utility  District.  2130 
Adeline  StreetJ  Oakland,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $l,20b. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  lic. 

B.  Imperlal^rrlgatlon  District.  El  Centro, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)   $3.104. 

A.  Ely  it  D»ncan.  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D^C. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee.  909  South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $3.004. 

A.  Richard  w.  Emory,  Esq.,  1400  Mercan- 
tile Trust  Bullalng,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Maryland!  State  Pair  and  AgrlciUtural 
Society,  Inc.,  TJnionlum  State  Pair  Grounds, 
Tlmonium,  MdL 

A.  Employee  I  Relocation  Real  Estate  Ad- 
visory Council^  Inc.,  333  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicaflo.  111. 

D.   (6)    $7,854.  E.   (9)    $4,372.65. 


A.  James  C 
Washington,  D, 


England,  1317  P  Street  NW., 
C. 


B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Auoclatlon, 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  Tork.  N.Y. 
E.   (9)   $116.61. 

A.  Orover  W.  Ensley,  200  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.T. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $772.80.    E.  (9)  $7630. 

A.  Richard  E.  PaggloU.  1036  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  SUndard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Pair,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,712.15.    E.  (9)  $280.23. 

A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America  ( National  Farm- 
ers Union),  1576  Sherman  Street,  Denver, 
Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

O.   (6)    $85,558.68.  E.   (9)    $18,934.08. 


A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  607  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia,  1477  West  Pender  Street.  Van- 
couver. B.C.,  Canada. 

D.  (6)  $7,600.     E.  (9)  $160. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Pierst,  607  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Joint  Committee  of  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Industries  of  Canada,  117  Egllnton 
Avenue  East,  Toronto,  Canada. 

D.  (6)  $2,260.     E.  (9)  $41.50. 


A.  Francis  S.  Pilbey,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Federation  of  PosUl  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,739.77. 

A.  Firearms  Lobby  of  America,  415  Second 
Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,538.29.     E.  (9)  $2,453.66. 

A.  William    J.    Flaherty,    1221    Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Roger   Fleming,   425    13th   Street   NW. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,   111. 

D.   (6)    $1,560.     E.   (9)    $21.65. 

A.  Floyd   O.   Flom,   260   Madison   Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260  Mad- 
ison Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Qene    Pondren.    Post    Office    Box    192, 
Taylor,  Tex. 

B.  Texas  Railroads. 

D.  (6)  $4,018.     E.  (9)  $1,350.96. 

A.  Oordon  Forbes,  207  Union  Depot  Build- 
ing. St.  Paul.  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  $969.83. 

A.  Frederick  W.  Pord. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,    1634   I   Street   NW.,   Washington,   DC 

D.   (6)    $834.     E.   (9)    $36. 

A.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative, 
1375  Peachtree  Street  NE.,  Atlanta.  Oa. 
D.    (6)    $226.79.     E.    (9)    $225.79. 


A.  James  W.  Foristel,  1  FErragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.O.  -^-^tb 

B.  American  Medical  Aaaoclatlon,  636  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  HI. 

D.   (6)   $1,960.     K.   (9)   $432.18. 

A.  Ronald  J.  PoullB. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co 
196  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $60. 

A.  Ronald  J.  Foulla.  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Statee  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  425  13th  Street  NW.  Washlns. 
ton.  D.C.  * 

D.   (6)   $60. 

A.  John  G.  Fox,  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. 195  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $204.12. 

A.  Morley  E.  Fox.  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Central  Arizona  Project  Association, 
1124  Arizona  Title  BuUding,  Phoenix,  Ariz 

D.   (6)    $66.10.     E.    (9)   $82.63. 

A.  Walter  L.  Frankland.  Jr.,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Silver  Users  Association,  1626  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $209.40. 

A.  Robert  M.  Frederick,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Orange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,750. 

A.  James  O.  Freeman,  812  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
211   North   LaSalle   Street,   Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,625.     E.   (9)    $47.25. 

A.  James  H.  French,  1626  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc  .  161 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Joseph  Freni,  Jr..  1628  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $750. 


A.  Bernice  Friedlander,  950  25th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  LASH,  Legislative  Action  on  Smoking 
and  Health,  2000  H  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $4,768.     E.   (9)  $909.59. 

A.  Philip  P.  Friedlander,  Jr.,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $375.     E.   (9)  $30. 


A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $63,907.     E.   (9)  $13,725. 

A.  Owen  V.  Frlsby,  821  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  (National 
Association) ,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $375.     E.   (9)    $882. 

A.  Frank  W.  Frisk,  Jr.,  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Aaeoclation,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $250. 


A.  David  C.  FuUarton,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $720. 

A.  Oadsby  &  Hannah,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $3,000.     E.   (9)  $316.33. 

A.  Oadsby  &  Hannah.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Royal  Crown  Cola  Co.,  Columbus,  Oa. 

A.  Henry  E.  Gardiner,  1611  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co.,  26  Broadway.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $199.50. 

A.  William  B.  Gardiner. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3726  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.   (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)    $108.20. 

A.  Marion  R.  Garstang,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
30  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1725  DeSales 
Street    NW.,    Washington,    D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  General  Public  Utilities  Corp.,  80  Pine 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $5,534.80. 


A.  William  T.  Olbb,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $174.75.     E.  (9)  $17.33. 

A.  Arthur  P.  Gildea,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour.  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  &  Distillery  Work- 
ers of  America,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 

E.  (9)  $3,497.40. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Gill,  16  Broad  Street,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

B,  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $1,375.     E.  (9)  $51. 

A.  Dave  Oivens,  916  Nashville  Trust  Build- 
ing, Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  In  Tennessee. 

A.  Glassle,  Pewett,  Beebe  &  Shanks,  1819 
H  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.   (6)  $6.    E.  (9)  $6.36. 

A.  Glassle,  Pewett,  Beebe  &  Shanks,  1819 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $31,21. 

A.  Glenn  F.  Glezen,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  M.  Goldberg,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation. 


A.  W.  8.  Oookln,  113  North  Central  Avenue, 
Phoenix.  Ariz. 

A.  Douglas  R.  Oordon.  1616  H  Sto«et  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation. 

A.  Frederick  D.  Goes.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $378.36. 

A.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  Ltd.,  486 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Associa- 
tion. 900  West  Lafayette  Boulevard.  Detroit, 
Mich. 

A.  Government  fknployees  Council.  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $11,718.79.     E.   (9)   $5  075.33. 

A.  Donald  E.  Graham,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,349.98.     E.   (9)   $163.80. 


A.  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National  Asso- 
ciation, 500  Folger  Building,  725  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E. (9)  $186. 


A.  Cornelius  R.  Gray,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  George    O.    Gray,    1625    I    Street    NW., 
Washington.  DC. 
E.  (9)   $3,881.61. 

A.  James  A.  Gray,  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Gray,  3501  Williams- 
burg Lane  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $125.     E.  (9)  $205.18. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  611  Idaho  Building, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

E.  (9)  $1,637.75. 


A.  Clifford  P.  Greek,  432  Park  Avenue 
South.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Educational  Publishers  In- 
stitute, 432  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $250. 


A.  Fred  J.   Grelner,  910   17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Evaporated  Milk  Association,  910  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Ben  H.  Guill,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion and  American  Zinc. 

D.  (6)   $4,100.     E.  (9)   $1,860. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Otilan. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building,  15th 
Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Oommit- 
tee.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,400. 

A.  Matthew  Hale,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  BankM«  Association,  816 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  and  90  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $500.     E.   (9)   $100. 

A.  J.  G.  Hall,  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  W.  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Keith  Halllday,  1726  K  Street,  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Third-Class  Mall  Users,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  Norman  S.  Halliday,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $302.50.     E.   (9)    $197.12. 


A.  Thomas   A.    Halsted,    1346   Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $5,000,06, 


A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ida  Cason  Callaway  Foundation,  Pine 
Mountain.  Ga. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan.  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  School  Supply  &  Equipment 
Association.  79  West  Moruoe  Street,  Chicago, 

m. 

D.   (6)   $500.     E.   (9)    $20. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders.  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Scientlflc  Apparatus  Makers  Association, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $250.     E.   (9)    $10. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D,C. 

B.  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  845 
Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Harold  F.  Hammond,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 
D.   (6)    $30.     E.   (9)    $90.30. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $5,250.     E.    (9)    $144.54. 

A.  Edward  F.  Harding,  140  New  Montgom- 
ery Street,   San   Francisco,   Calif. 

B.  The  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.. 
140  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco, 
CaUf. 

D.   (6)    $476.     E.   (9)    $557. 

A.  WllUam  E.  Hardman.  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  Eugene  J;  Hardy.  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mtmufacturers. 

A.  Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Harman,  13th  and  E 
Streets  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
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National    Woman's   Christian   Temper- 
1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 


B 
ance  Union 

ni. 

D.    (6)    $425.     E.    (9)    $441.54 


Chicago, 


A.  Wlllla(n 
Avenue, 

B 
cago  Avenu^ 

D.   (8) 


B.  Harman,  Jr.,  211  B.  Chicago 

ni. 

American  Life  Convention,  211  E.  Chl- 
.  Chicago.  111. 

E.   (9)    9125.76. 


92  68. 


Jaines 


A.  L, 
Street  NW 

B.  Natloi^l 
tlves,  1200 


17th 


A.  Herbeit   E.    Harris   11.   425    13th  Street 
NW..  WashDigton,  DC. 

B.  Amerlcm  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandlsis  Mart  Plaza,   Chicago,   111. 

D.   (6)    81,712.50. 


A.  P.  Donald  Hart,  605  Third  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Amerlban 
Third  Aveni  e, 


A.  CUfforc   J.  Harvlson,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington   DC. 

B.  Natloni  1  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc..  1616 
P Street  NWa,  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Lewis 
Avenue  NW 

B.  Autombblle 
Inc.,  320  Nei  ? 

D.  (6)  8aop 


A.  Walter  lA.  Hasty,  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Stre«  NW,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,300.     E.   (9)    8140.33. 


A.  Paul   W 
Washington, 

B.  Health 
lea.   1701  K 

E.  (9)   84. 


A.  Hays  & 
Ington.  DC 

B.  Motor 
Versailles 

D.  (6)  83WI 


A.  John    ' 
Washington. 

B.  National 
100  W.  31st 

E.  (9)  837, 


A.  Patrick 

Washington. 

B.  Nation4l 
30  F  Street 

D.  (6)   830< 


A.  George 

New  York  N 
Ington.  D.C. 

B.  America^ 
E  Street  NW 


A.  Kennett 
NW..  Washington 

B.  National 
soclations.   12po 
ton.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  81,00l» 
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1200    17th 


Harmanson,    Jr., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Council   of   Parmer   Coopera- 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 


Gas    Association,    Inc.,    605 
i.  New  York,  N.Y. 


I.  Hastings.   1619  Massachusetts 
Washington,  D.C. 

Manufacturers  Association, 
Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Hawkins,   1701   K  Street  NW., 
DC. 

Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
3treet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Kit   H.    Haynes.   425    13th   Street   NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American    Farm    Bureau    Federation. 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.   Chicago,   111 

D.   (6)    81. $87.50.     E.   (9)   881.43. 


Hays,  Warner  Building,  Wash- 


Commerce  Association.  Inc..  4004 
Rqad.  Lexington.  Ky. 


Hazen,    1317    P    Street    NW., 
tD.C. 

Retail  Merchants  Association, 
Street,  New  York.  NY. 
!0. 


A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica.  1701   K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
D.     (6)     83(»3.07.     E.    (9)     8303.07. 


30    F    Street    NW., 


B.    Healey, 
I.e. 

Milk    Producers    Federation, 

.  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    8195.62. 


NW 


.  Hecht,  52  Vanderbllt  Avenue, 
r.  and  20  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
Parents  Committee.  Inc.,  20 
Washington,  D.C. 


G.  HeUler,   1200   17th   Street 

,  D.C. 
League  of  Insured  Savings  Aa- 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washlng- 


A.  C.  O.  Henderson,  Post  Office  Box  381, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Professional  Organizations. 
D.  (6)  $700.     E.  (9)  8200. 

A.  Christopher  O.  Henderson,  1341  G  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1341 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   8550.     E.  (9)   826. 

A.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Hendryson,  6303  Indian 
School   Road  NE.,  Albuquerque.  N.   Mex. 

A.  B;dmund  P.  Hennelly.  160  E.  42d  Street, 
New,  York.  NY. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  160  E.  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  81,126.     E.  (9)  $666.08. 

A.  John  K.  Herbert,  676  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  575 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  82,298.81. 

A.  A.  S.  Herlong,  Jr.,  1920  L  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Southeastern  Railroad, 
1920  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C 

D.  (6)  86,000.     E.  (9)  $353.08. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Football  League,  1  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Savage  Arms,  Westfleld,  Mass.;  Redfleld 
Gun  Sight  Co..  Denver.  Colo.;  Browning  Arms 
Co..  Morgan.  Utah. 

D.    (6)    $5,000.     E.    (9)    $114.59. 

A.  Hester  &  Stone,  432  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Brewers  Association,  535  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $140.55. 


A.  George  T.  Higglns.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $425.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  John  W.  Hlght.  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc..  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington   D  C 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  J.  Eldred  Hill,  Jr.,  720  Hotel  Washington 
Wfishlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc 
D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  James  J.  Hill,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington' 
DC.  * 

A.  Wm.  Graham  Hlnkle,  2011  I  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Executives  Consultants,  Inc.,  2011  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Wm.  Graham  Hlnkle,  2011  I  Street.  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Self-Employed 
Individuals.  Inc..  2011  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Harry  R.  Hinton.  1  Parragut  Square 
South.  Washington.  D.C. 


B.  American  Medical  Association.  535  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 
D.   (6)  $2,100.    E.  (9)  $796.27. 

A.  Mrs.    Mae   Hlpsley,    1    Parragut   Square 
South,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $712.50.     E.   (9)    $19.78. 


A.  Lawrence  S.  Hobart.  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.   (6)   $290. 

A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  3  Gateway 
Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.    (9)    $195. 

A.  Irvln  H.  Hoff,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  US.  Cane  Sugar  Keflners'  Association, 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Bryce  P.  Holcombe,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  & 
Paperhangers  of  America.  AFL-CIO,  217-19 
North  Sixth  Street,  Lafayette.  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $1,825. 

A.  Lee  B.  Holmes,  666  11th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $465. 

A.  John  W.  Holton,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
I»ark  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Prances  Holway,  Box  47,  Rye,  N.H. 

B.  Animal  Welfare,  810  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $170.25. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Hood,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell.  1225  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises.  Inc..  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook.  111. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Co.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  111. 

A.  Thomas  B.  House. 

B.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $100. 

A.  Charles  L.  Huber,  1221  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.   (6)   $6,250.     E.  (9)  $4,495.84. 

A.  William  J.  Hull,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  1409  Win- 
chester Avenue,   Ashland,   Ky. 

A.  William  J.  Hull,  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 
Inc. 

A.  Robert  R.  Humphreys.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  Air  Transport   Association,    1000   Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $320.     E.   (9)    $117.76. 

A.  James  L.  Huntley,  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
1741   DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,875.     E.   (9)   $1,541.21. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Post  Office  Box  2255, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $5. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Post  Office  Box  2265, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  William    R.    Smith,    Washington,    D.C, 
and  others. 

E.  (9)    $324. 

A.  Clifford  J.  Hynnlng,  1555  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Committee  To  Maintain  a  Prudent 
Defense  Policy. 

A.  Prank   N.    Ikard,    1271    Avenue   of   the 
Americas,  New  York.  NY. 

B.  American     Petroleum     Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Immlng,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Indepyendent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $1,300. 

A.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $5,133.25.     E.  (9)   $5,133.25. 

A.  Harry  A.  Inman,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The     New     York     Botanical     Garden, 
Bronx  Park,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $82.50.     E.   (9)    $1.50. 

A.   Institute  of  Scrap  Iron   &  Steel,  Inc., 
1729  H  St.  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)    8300.     E.    (9)    8200.16. 
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B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute. 1601  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
NO. 

D.  (6)  $2,760.     E.  (9)  $304.47. 

A.  Walter  K.  Jaenlcke. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6)  $700.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Robert  L.  James,  730  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Bank  of  America  N.T.  tind  S.A..  300 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D. (6)  $460.     E.  (9)  $350. 

A.  Japanese    American    Citizens    League, 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
E. (9)  $400. 

A.  Daniel  Jaspan,  Post  Office  Box  1924, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors, Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $6,143.01.     E.  (9)  $67.10. 

A.  Philip  P.  Jehle,  300  National  Press  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

P  Smith,  Kline  &  French  Laboratories, 
1500  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Chas.  D.  Jennings,  1712  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1712 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  H.  Bradley  Johnson,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  BuUd- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $725. 

A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson,  600  Bulkley  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  American  Iron  Ore  Association,  600 
Bulkley  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A.  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)  $7,004.50. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)   $15,970.19. 

A.  International  Economic  Policy  Associa- 
tion, 1625  Eye  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $3,881.61. 

A.  International  Union  of  District  50,  4880 
MacArthur  Boulevard  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)   $3,270.04. 

A.     Investment    Company     Institute,     61 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.    (9)    $2,891.57. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc..  1600 
First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
D.  (6)  $9,851.35.     E.  (9)  $10,918.15. 

A.  Chas.  E.  Jackson,  1200  18th  St.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  A.  Jackson,  627  Allison  St.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Oliver  H.  Jones,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $11,250.     E.   (9)  $4,660. 

A.  Phillip  E.  Jones,  1166  15th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
1156  15th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Francis  M.  Judge,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A. 

A.  Karelsen,  Karelsen,  Lawrence  &  Nathan, 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $7.20. 

A.  Gerald  M.  Katz.  1400  Mercantile  Trxxat 
Building.  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Pair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc..  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds. 
Tlmonlum.  Md. 


A.  Carlton  R.  Kear.  Jr. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  Eye 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $137.50. 

A.  William  J.  Keating.  500  Polger  Building. 
725  15th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grain  and  Peed  Dealers  National  Asso- 
ciation, 500  Polger  Building,  725  15th  Street, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Howard  B.  Keck,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  1801  Avenue  of 
the  Stars,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

E.  (9)   $300. 


A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America  (National  Farm- 
ers Union)  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver, 
Colo.;  1012  14th  Street,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $4,230.72.     E.   (9)  $247.32. 

A.  Spencer  A.  Johnson,  1025  Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  RetaU  Ptirnlture  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $300. 

A.  Ned  Johnston,  1105  Barr  Bxiildlng.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  MUk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Charlie  W.  Jones.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Signal  Companies,  Inc.,  1010  Wllstaire 
Boulevard,  Los  Axigeles,  Calif. 

A.  Earner  A.  Jones,  1145  19th  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Lead-Zinc  ProduoMs  Committee. 
D.   (6)  $750.     E.   (9)  $501.39. 

A.  Geo.  Bliss  Jones.  Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002  First 
National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

D.  (6)  $145.50.     E.   (9)  $204.90. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones,  1110  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building,  WashlngtMi, 
D.C. 

E.  (9)   $53.80. 


A.  W.   M.   Keck,  Jr.,   1801   Avenue  of  the 
Stars.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  OH   Co. 
E.    (9)    $275. 

A.  Charles  C.  Keeble,  Post  Office  Box  2180, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  (A  Delaware 
Corp.),  Post  Office  Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.   (9)   $37.48. 


A.  Eugene  Adams  Keeney,   1616  H  Street 
NW,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation. 

A.  George    J.    Kelley,    1700    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Blue  CJross  Association,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Daniel   C.  Keilick,   1317  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100   West   31st   Street,   New   York,    NY. 

E.   (9)  $29.25. 

A.  Harold  V.  Kelly,  720  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc. 
D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  John  T.   Kelly,   1166   15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Stephen  E.  Kelly. 

B.  Magazine    Publishers    Association,    575 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,379.34. 

A.  I.  L.  Kenen,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American    Israel    Public    Affairs    Com- 
mittee, 1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $300. 
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A.  Harc^d  L.  Kimnorty,  430  CmMtm  BiiUd- 
Ing,  WMhIngton,  D.C. 

B.  liCarathMi  OU  C!o.,  Flndlay,  Ohio. 
B.   (0)   ««8^. 

A.  Jamea  4-  Kannedy,  Jr..  400  Pint  StrMt 
NW..  WaabloMoD,  D.C. 

B.  Brotbemood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Staamahlp  Clerka,  1015  Vina  Straat,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D.   («)  W,aT7.40.     K.  (9)  $1,110.31. 

A.  Edward  P.  Kennay,  229  South  Maramec, 
St.  Loula,  Mo. 

B.  MlsatSBlppl  Vallay  Aasodatlon,  1130  17th 
Street  NW,,  Waahlngton,  DC. 

A.  Kenyon  &  Kenyon,  69  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York,  N^T. 

B.  (9)  $ie 


A.  Thomasi  P  Kerester,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Olt  Corp..  Plttsbiirgh,  Pa. 

D.  (9)  »760|     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Kennet)$  L.  Kimble,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Life  loaurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Q^..(6)   •l,fl(ia.50.     B.   (9)   •00.81. 

A.  Joeeph  T.  King,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Waihington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Equipment  Distributors  & 
Sprinkler  Irrigation  Association. 

E.  (9)  $1,1481.08. 

A.  T.  Bert  jKing,  812  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing. Washlngion,  DC. 

B.  United  $tates  Savings  &  Loan  League 
221  North  LaBalle  Street.  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)   $829. 

A.  Jolin  mJ  Kinnalrd,  1616  P  Street  NW , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Americati  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street!  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.  (6)  $l,0ap.     E.  (9)  $662.40. 

A.  Klrkland,  Ellis,  Hodson,  Chaffetz,  Mas- 
ters &  RoweJ  800  World  Center  Building, 
Washington,  p.C. 

B.  Grocery  l£anufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1133  Avenue  if  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Herbert  Ic.  Klrsteln,  30  P  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  p.C. 

B.  NatlonallMilk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street,  NW.i  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)  $2.3"^.     E.  (9)  $26.95. 


Pa. 


A.  Ernest  A. 
Allentown 

B 
Hamilton 

D.  (6)  114 


Pennsyli  anla 


Str«  et, 
li 


V 


A.  Ralph 

B.  International 
Street,  New  YCrk, 


KlsUer,  901  Hamilton  Street, 


Power   &   Light   Co.,   901 
,  Allentown,  Pa. 
E.  (9)  169.60. 


Kittle. 

Paper  Co.,   220  East  42d 
N.Y. 


Kline,  Jr.,  409  LaSalle  Bulld- 
A venue  NW.,  Washing- 
Proprietors'     Association     of 
West  Higglns  Road,  Hoffman 


A.  Robert 
ing,  1028  Connecticut 
ton,  D.C. 

B.  Bowling 
America,  Inc. 
Estates,  ni. 

D.  (6)  $1,26<).     E.  (9)  $66. 

A.  Jamee   B.    Kmetz,    1427   I   Street   NW , 
Washington,  I  i.C. 

B.  United   liine   Workers   of  America,  90 
15th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

D.   (6)  $5,5'|6. 

A.  George  jl  Knaly,  1200  15th  Street  NW , 
Washington,  I>.C. 

B.  Intematlonal  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1200  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

D.   (6)  $4,99».98. 


A.  Keltb  R.  Knoblock,  1 100  Ring  Building, 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $475. 

A.  John  D.  Knodell,  Jr.,  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  Humble  OU  &  Refining  Co.  (A  Delaware 
Corpa) ,  Poet  Office  Box  2180,  Houaton,  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $918.93. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch,  702  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702 
H  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

X.   (9)  $25.15. 

A.  Wm.  L.  Kohler,  1618  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associatlona,  Inc., 
1616   P  Street  NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Horace  R.  Komegay. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1736  K 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  June  KysUke  Kraeft,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $98. 

i 

A.  Germalne  Krettek,  200  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  E. 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $678.70. 

A.  Herman  C.  Kruse,  246  Market  Street, 
San   Francisco,   Calif. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,766.     E.   (9)    $1,621.69. 

A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1726  DeSalee  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $5,472.     E.   (9)    $762.77. 

A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West,  1166  16th 
Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  11  S. 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $9,873.     E.   (9)    $7,601. 

A.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO,  905  leth  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $10,467.63. 

A.  A.  M.  Lampley,  400  First  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union. 
E.   (9)    $200. 

A.  Albert  Lannon,  1341  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Intematlonal  Longshoremen's  &  Ware- 
housemen's Union,  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $2,972.46.     B.   (9)    $329.76. 

A.  Dlllard  B.  Lasseter,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Aaeoclatlona,  Inc., 
1616  P Street,  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)   $711.50. 

A.  George  H.  Lawrence,  1660  L  Street.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Gas  Asaoclatlon,  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $425.     E.   (9)    $76. 


A.  Robert  F.  Lederer,  836  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  American    Association    of    Nurserymen 
Inc..    886    Southern    Building,    Washington! 

D.   (6)   $20.     E.   (9)   $367.84. 


A.  Legislation    for   Animal   Welfare.   Inc 
3045  P  Street.  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC 
D.   (6)   $7.17.     E.   (9)    $60. 

A.  Legislative  Action  on  Smoking  &  Health 
2000  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
D.   (6)    $4,768.     E.   (9)    $909.69. 

A.  Robert  J.  Leigh,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $230.26. 

A.   G.   E.  Lelghty,  400  First  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lennartaon,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute.  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington   D  C 

D.  (8)  $0,999.96. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer,    816    Connecticut    Avenue   NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)    $80.20. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes.  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer,    815    Connecticut    Avenue   NW 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer,    816    Connecticut   Avenue    NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  Producers  of  Ferroalloys 
and  Related  Products. 

D.   (6)   $750.     E.   (9)   $106. 

A.  Marx  Leva,  816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y. 
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A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Arden  Publishing  Co.,  Tucson   Ariz 
D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,600. 

A.  Liberty  Lobby,  Inc.,  130  Third  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $21,380.83.     E.   (9)    $26,640.66. 

A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.  (6)   $9,404.07.     E.  (9)   $9,404.07. 

A.  Lester  W.  Llndow.  1736  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $12.50.     E.  (9)  $60.76. 

A.  Charles  B.  Lipsen,  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  Intematlonal  Association, 
1741   DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,600.     E.  (9)  $673.83. 

A.  Robert  O.  Lltscbert,  1140  Oonnectlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washlngon,  D.C. 


B  National  AasodaUon  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waah- 
(turton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $417.48.     E.  (9)   $186.50. 

A.  Harold  O.  Lovre.  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Trucking  Association*,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.  Washington,  D.O. 

D.  (6)   $1,600.     E.  (9)   $430.90. 

A  Paul  H.  Long.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B  Standard  OU  Co.  (New  Jersey).  80 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $64.36. 

A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Chariee,  Va. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20tn 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6)   $1,600. 

A   Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles.  Va. 
B.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  Roan- 
oke, Va. 
D.  (6)  $626. 

A.  Milton  F.  Lunch,  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  

B  NaUonal  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.O. 

D.   (6)  $1,000. 

A.  John  C.  Lynn,  426  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  looo 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  ni. 

D    (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $11.68. 

A  LeRoy  E.  Lyon,  Jr.,  Uth  and  L  BuUdlng, 
Sacramento,  Calif . 

B  California  Railroad  Association.  11th 
and  L  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif. 


ver.  Colo.;  ItH3  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,984.51.    E.  (9)  $250.86. 

A.  Joeeph  A.  McElwaln,  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte,  Mont. 

E.  (9)   $170.18. 

A.  Mrs.  Barbara  D.  McGarry,  20  E  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  MarshaU  C.  McOrath. 

B.  Intematlonal  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $463.33.     E.   (9)    $176.68. 

A.  P.  Howard  McGuigan,  81S  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $4,712.60.     E.(9)    $432.32. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh,  400  First  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D.    (6)    $2,770.74.     E.    (9)    $676.12. 

A.  William  P.  McKenna,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  League  of  Insured  Saving  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $425.     E.   (9)    $213.86. 

A.  Marvin  L.  McLain,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  ^^ 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  -^laza,  Chicago,  111. 

D    (6)   $2,608.35.     E.   (9)    $62.18. 
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A.  William  C.  McCamant,  1725  K  Streeet 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $300  or  less. 

A  John  A.  McCart,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Government  Employes  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $2,020.60. 

A.  Bruce  E.  McCarthy.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW„  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  John  F.  McCarthy,  1700  K  Street.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  ,  ^ 

B.  United  Utilities,  Inc.,  2330  Johnson 
Drive,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 

A.  John  L.  McConnel,  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  _    „  „ 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $325. 

A  E  L.  Mcculloch,  814  Railway  Labor 
Building.  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Ixx»motlve  Englneeers. 

B.  of  L.E.  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
D.   (6)    $284.60.     E.   (9)    $81.69- 

A.  Albert  L.  McDermott.  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association, 
221  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $150. 

A.  Angus  H.  McDonald. 

B.  The  Parmers'  Educational  and  Ca- 
Operatlve  Union  of  America  (National 
Farmers  Union)   1676  Sherman  Street.  Den- 
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A.  John    S.    McLees,    1616   H   Steeet   NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A. 

A.  Ralph   J.   McNalr,    1701   K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $240.30.     E.   (9)    $19.27. 

A.  Charies    R.    McNeUl,    816    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,300. 

A.  Robert  L.  McNeill.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.   (6)    $97.05.     E.   (9)   $79. 

A.  Shane  MacCarthy,  5223  River  Road, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America,  bin 
River  Road,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.   (0)    $1,125. 

A.  Earl  S.  Vackey,  425  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)    $800. 

A.  H.  E.  Mahlman,  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Optometrtc  Association,  c/o 
J.  C.  Tumblln,  O.D.,  4836  Broadway  NE., 
KnoxvlUe,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)   $700.     E.   (9)   $38.30. 

A.  Robert  L.  Maler,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp..  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $112. 


A.  Carter     Manasco, 
Road,  McLean,  Va. 

B  National  Ooal  AaaoclaUon.  Coal  Build- 
ing, 1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $6  000.     E.   (0)    $153.88. 

A.  Mike  Manatoe,  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  .     ^  _. 

B  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co  ,  301  Bast  6th  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohk). 

E.  (9)   $43. 

A.  Manvifacturlng  Chemists,  Association, 
Inc.,  1826  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (6)   $6,000.     E.   (9)   $3,000. 

A.  Mrs.  Olya  Margolin,  924  Dupont  Circle 
Building,  1346  ConnecUcut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Inc.. 
One  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $3,250.     E.   (9)    $164.38. 

A    Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr.,  816  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh.  600  Crandall  BuUdlng, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  .  »,  „    Ann 

B  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
CrandaU  Building.   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

D.  (6)  $3,674.07.     E.  (9)  $968.38. 

A.  Winston  W.  Marsh,  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  „  .       ^         ». 

B  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  A«- 
soclatlon.  Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D. (6)  $684.     E. (9)  $97. 

A.  J.  Paull  Marshall,  300  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American   Railroads   BuUdlng,    Washington. 

DC. 

D.  (6)  $239.38.     E.  (9)  $226. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Martin,  1626  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Mld-Oontlnent  OU  &  Oas  Association, 
300  Tulsa  BuUdlng,  Tulsa,  Okla 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $110. 

A  Maryland  State  Fair  &  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, Inc.,  -nmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md. 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports, Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaUf. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Alfred  Maskln,  1612  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  -  T.  . 

B.  American  Maritime  Aaaoclatlon.  17  Bat- 
tery Place,  New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $44.29. 

A.  Robert  A.  Maslow,  1730  I  Street  NW. 

E.  (9)   $1,700. 
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A.  Paul    J 
Washington 

B.  Ufe 
277  Park  Avedue 

D.   (6)   WW 


InMirance 


A.  Walter 
Washington 

B.  Building 
partment 
Washington, 

D.   (6)   »5 


Mason,  815  16tb  Street  NW., 
C. 

and  Construction  Trades  De- 
AltL-CIO,    815    16th    Street   NW., 
C. 
91.     E.   (9)    $1,419.48. 


4»9 


A.  P.  H.  Mathews, 
BE..  Washi: 
D.   (6)   $1.6: 


Ington 


A.  Dale  Miller.  377. Mayflower  Hotel,  Waah- 
,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue     ington,  D.C. 
•  DC.  B.    Gulf    Intracoastal    Canal    Association, 

1.70.     E.   (9)   $1,202.91.  2211  South  Coast  Building,  Houston,  Tex. 

D.   (6)   $2,625. 

).  Matthews.  1140  Connecticut  

Washington,  D.C.  a.  Dale  Miller,  377,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 

Association   of   Electric   Cos..     Ington.  D.C. 
Connectlput  Avenue.  Washington.  DC.  B.  Texas  Gulf  SiUphur  Co..  Newgulf,  Tex 

E.   (9)   $269.95.  and  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $2,250. 


A.  Charles 
Avenue, 

B.  National 
1140 

D.   (6)    $363, 


E.    Mattlngly.    1608    K    Street, 
C. 


A.  Charles 
Washington, 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn-      Omaha,  Nebr. 
sylvanla  Street 

D.   (6)   $3, 


t,21i8 


A.  C.  V,  and 
NW..Washlng^n 
.     B.  .Georgia 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


R.  V.  Maudlin,  1111  E  Street 
,D.C. 
Sower  Co.,  270  Peachtree  Street, 


American 


A.  George  G^  Mead,  128  C  Street  NE.,  Wash 
Ington,  D.C 

B.  The 
Technologists 
cago.  111. 

D.   (6)   $2,1 


10 


A.  George  G 
Ington,  D.C. 

B.  National 
Inc..  1501 

D.   (6)   $600. 


Broadway 


A.  James    E 
Washington,  E. 

B.  Air  Line 
NW.,  WashlnglJon,  D.C. 


A.  Medlcal- 
ciatlon,  342  Midlson 
D.   (6)    >5,03P 


A.  Kenneth 
NW.,   Washington 

B.  American 
gress  of 
Street  NW.. 

D.   (6)    $4. 


A.  Ellis  E 
Washington,  D 

B.  American 
elation.  Inc. 
DC. 

E.   (9)    $1,20( 


A.  Lawrence 
NW..  Washlngt^ 

B.  HUl    & 

Street.  New  Yo*k 


A.  Metropolil  an 


Trade.  1616  K 


A.  George  P. 
Washington,  D, 

B.  Retired 

Street   NW., 
D.   (6)    S625 
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Mason.    1701    K    Street    NW.. 
C. 

Association  of  America, 

.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $36.92. 


A.  Capt.  A.  Stanley  Miller.   1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $100. 

A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dallas,  Tex. 
D.   (6)    $1,950. 


A.  Edvrtn  Reid  Miller,  1815  Capitol  Avenue, 


,  Indlanap>oUs,  Ind. 
.50     E.   (9)    $81.40. 


B.  Nebraska  Railroads  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, 1815  Capitol  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
D.   (6)    $4,305.     E.   (9)    $714.57. 


B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co 
196  Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Robert  E.  Morln,  1311  Delaware  Avenue 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  520  Investment  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Morison,  Murphy,  Abrams  &  Haddock, 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  330  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  G.  Morton,  1825  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,500. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Mote,  1619  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc.,  320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 


A.  Joe  D.  Miller,  535  North  Dearborn  Street. 
Chicago,  ni. 

B.  American     Medical     Association,     635 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $875. 


A.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road,  Lexington,  Ky. 
D.   (6)   $900.     E.    (9)   $377. 

A.  T.  H.  Mullen,  4301  Columbia  Pike,  Ar- 
lington, Va. 


Society   of   Radiologic 
645  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chl- 


E.   (9)   $1,981.08. 
Mead,  128  C  Street  NE.,  Wash- 


A.  Lloyd    S.    Miller,    1700    K   Street   NW,, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United   Utilities,   Inc.,   Post  Office  Box 
11315,  Plaza  Station,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.   (6)   $120. 


A.  John   J.    Murphy,    33   Wllellnor  Drive, 
Edgewater,  Md. 

B.  National  Customs  Service  Association. 


A.  William  E.  Murray,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Wasiiington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 

A.  Luman  G.  Miller,  912  Palling  Building,      sociation,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
Association  of  Theatre  Owners,      Portland,  Oreg.  ton,  D.C. 

,  New  York,  NY.  B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association,  912  Failing  

E.  (9)   $166.49.  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 
E.   (9)    $864.72. 


Meals,    1329    E   Street   NW.,  

C.  A.  Robert  H.  Miller,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 

^lots  Association,  1329  E  Street     Washington,  D.C. 

B.    Tenneoo,    Inc.,    Post    Office    Box    2611, 
Houston,  Tex. 


A.  J.    Walter    Myers,    Jr.,    1375    Peachtree 
Street  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative, 
1375  Peachtree  Street  NE,,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.    (6)    $103.     E.    (9)    $122.79. 


^xirglcal    Manufacturers    Asso- 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
53.     E.    (9)    $1,283.43. 


A.  Jack  MlUs,   1735  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc. 


\.  Melklejohn,  815  16th  Street 

D.C. 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 


A.    Marlon    Damel    Mlnchew,    1200    18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.   National   Cotton   Council  of  America,      Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $9,499.98.     E.   (9)   $532.03. 

A.  Micah  H.  Naltalln,  1610  H  Street,  NW., 


Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th     Poet  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Term 


Wishington,  D.C. 
.712.50. 


A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke.   1701   K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Life  Insutance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Aveniie.  New  York,  N.Y. 


D.  (6)    $206.25.     E.   (9)    $8.62. 

A.  Mobile  Housing  Association  of  America, 
39   South  La  Salle   Street,   Chicago,  HI 

E.  (9)    $2,499.99. 


B.  The  Ethyl  Corp.,  1166  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $750. 


A.  John  J.  Nangle,  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
A.  Willis  C.  Moffatt,  Post  Office  Lock  Box     surers,  30  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Jjleredlth,  2000  K  Street  NW., 
C. 

Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 


2(00 


C.    Merthan.    1735    K   Street 
n,  DC. 
K^owlton,    Inc.,    150   East    42d 

,  N.Y. 


829,  Boise,  Idaho. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Moody,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $600. 

A.  Carlos  Moore,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
26  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.   (6)    $6,249. 

A.  Michael  Monroney. 

B.  Communications    Satellite    Corp.,    960 


E.   (9)   $775. 

A.  Augustus  Nasmlth,  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion, Newark,  N.J. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark, N.J. 


A.  National   Agricultural   Chemicals,   1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $22.86.     E.   (9)    $22.86. 


^.,    A.  National  Association  of  Credit  Manage- 

Washington     Board      of      L'Enfant  Plaza  South  SW.,  Washington,  D.c"      ment,  44  East  23d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


Meyer,  Jr.,  1625  I  Street  NW., 

Officers    Association,     1625     I 
Washington,   D.C. 


A.  Midland  (^ooperative  Dairy  Association, 
Shawano,  Wis. 


D.    (6)    $1,750.     E.    (9)    $584. 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Humane  Association,  Post  Of- 
flce  Box  1266,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Morgan,  Lewis  &  Bockius,  140  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 


E.   (9)    $76. 


A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1 140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,617.61.     E.   (9)   $7,920.91. 

A.  National   Association   of  Food   Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $100.     E.   (9)   $100. 
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A  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers,  919   18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

°D.  (6)    $73,235.32.     K.   (9)   $1,329,84. 

A  NaUonal  Association  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers,  Munsey  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 
D.   (6)    $2,144.16.     E.   (9)    $2,144.15. 

A  The  National  Association  of  Polish 
Americans,  Inc.  3829  W  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A   National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors Poet  Office  Box  1924,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $35,000.     E.   (9)    $15,637. 

A  National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
inc  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.,  and 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW„  Washington, 

DC. 
D.   (6)   $1,600.     E.   (9)    $1,500. 

A.  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners, 
Inc     1501  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $47,338.46.     E.   (9)    $13,761.70. 

A   National  Automobile  Dealers  Association 
(NADA) ,   2000   K   Street   NW.,   Washington, 

DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,820.62.     E,   (9)  $1,820.62. 

A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $400.     E.   (9)    $225. 

A.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc.. 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)  $4,994.12. 

A  National  Committee  To  Abolish  HUAC/ 
HISC,  555  N.  Western  Avenue.  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

D.   (6)  $1,679.99.     E.   (9)  $1,579.99. 

A  The  National  Committee  for  the  Record- 
ing Arts,  9300  Wllshlre  Boulevard,  Beverly 
mils,  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $5,885.80.     E,   (9)    $20,008.60. 

A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

A  National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  1085  Shrine  Building, 
Box  23,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  National   Cotton   Council   of   America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
D.   (6)  $7,442.59.     E.   (9)  $7,442.59. 

A  National  CouncU  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $18,659.31.     E.   (9)    $22,316.39. 

A.  National  Council.  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics.  3027  N.  Broad  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  (9)   $5. 

A.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations,  239  Beach  Road, 
Alameda,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $524.30. 

A.  National  Coxmcll  of  Technical  Service 
Industries  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $942.36.     E.   (9)   $937.16. 

A.  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research  Foun- 
dation, 202  East  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $1,500. 


A  NaUonal  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A    NaUonal    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $249,249.29.     E.   (9)   $14,901.44. 

A  National  PederaUon  of  Independent 
Business.  Inc.,  920  Washington  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $27,375,84.     E.   (9)    $27,375.84. 

A  National  Forest  Products  AssoclaUon, 
1619  Massachusette  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

DC. 

D.  (6)   $2,947.12.     E.   (9)    $3,743.74. 

A.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $9,350. 

A   NaUonal  Housing  Conference,  Inc.,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $9,220.84.     E.   (9)   $19,759.75. 

A   National  Independent  Dairies  Assocla- 
Uon, 1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.'  (9)    $116.20. 

A  NaUonal  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Steeet  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.   (6)    $10,593.30.     E.   (9)    $2,341.07, 

A.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $1,395.15.     E.   (9)    $1,395.15. 

A  NaUonal  Uvestock  Feeders  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  309  Uvestock  Exchange  Building, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.   (6)    $7,367.16.     E.   (9)    $7,367.16. 

A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $7,981.10.     E.   (9)    $7,981.10. 

A.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1701  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

A.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $826.64. 


A  The  Nation-wide  Committee  on  Im- 
port-Export Policy,  815  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $12,400.     E.    (9)    $13,179.97, 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry,  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Posi 
Office  Box  351,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $2,685.42. 

A.  Alexander  W.  Neale,  Jr  ,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.   Washington,  DC.  i 

B  NaUonal  Association  of  Supervisors  or 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (6)   $4,125.     E.   (9)   $62.11. 

A.  Allen  Neece,  Jr.,  537  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  AssoclaUon  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  537  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Neel,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
lea  'l707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,250.     E.   (9)    $1,568. 

A.  Prances  E.  Neely,  245  Second  Street  NW., 
Wftfihlmrton   D.C. 

B  Friends  Committee  on  NaUonal  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $1,475. 

A  George  R.  Nelson.  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 

'^"l  ^terna^onTA^ss^lation  of  Machinists 
and    Aerospace    Workers,    1300    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (6)  $2,250.     E.  (9)  $524. 

A.  Ivan  A.  Nestlngen,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Cuna  International.  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue,  Madison.  Wis. 

D.    (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $309.90. 

A.  Louis  H.  Nevins.  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  AssoclaUon  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  155  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago.  111., 
and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,234.     E,   (9)    $63.70. 


A.  National  Reclamation  Association,  897 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $4,102.35.     E.   (9)   $3,648.12. 

A.  National  Retail  Fiirnlture  Association, 
1160  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)    $444. 

A    NaUonal  RetaU  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
E.  (9)  $5,686. 

A  NaUonal  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers   2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  "(6)    $12,500.     E.   (9)    810,990. 

A  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $1,518.58. 

A  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Rctreaders 
Association,  1343  L  SUeet  NW.,  Washington, 

D  C 

D.  (6>   $1,662.62.     E.   (9)    $1,662.62. 

A  National  Wool  Growers  Association.  600 
Crandall  Building.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

E.  (9)  $6,152.34. 


A.  Sarah  H.  Newman,  1029  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Consumers  League,  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,650. 

A.  Pati-lck  J.  Nllan,  817  14th  Street  NW.. 

Washington,  DC.  _    ^  ,    ^,  .w, 

a    United    Federation    of    PosUl    Clerks. 

Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $5,753.40.       E.   (9)   $966.84. 

A.  James  W.  Nlsbet.  280  Union  Station 
Building,  Chicago.  111.  ,,„„„ 

B  The  AssoclaUon  of  Western  RaUways, 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Stanley  D.  Noble.  29  North  Wacker 
Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

B  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries.  29 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  HI. 

A  Robert  W.  Nolan.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $100. 

A  Charles  M.  Noone.  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 
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B.  National  Association  of  Small  BiulneM 
Investment  Companies,  637  Washington 
Building,  Wasblngton,  DC. 

D.   (6)   ILSO©.     E.  (9)  »547J0. 

A.  Robert  I|.  North.  1106  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C  . 

B.  Intematl|>nal  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Buliaing,  Washington,  D.C. 

E  (9)  W9.06, 

A.  Oraham  J.  Northup,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DlC. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica.  1707  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    '6)   WJSO.     K.   (9)    $15.9«2. 


A.  Ira  H.  llimn,  1165  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,   I|.C. 

B  National  Restaurant  Association,  1155 
15th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC,  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shire  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   93. 12^      E.   (9)    $250. 

A.  Seward  P.  Nyman,  20  Chevy  Chase 
Circle,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  30  Chevy 
Chase  Circle,  Washington,  D.C. 

-     D.  .C&)    $650. 

A.  Raymond  D.  O'Connell.  400  Madison 
Avenue.  New  Y«)rk,  N.T. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc..  1834  Eye  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $334.68. 

A.  Richard  "t.  O'ConneU,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,   Washington.   DC. 

B.  National  CotaicU  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1200  17thi  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D    (6)   $S.32S.     E.   (9)    $178.43. 

A.  O'Connor^  Green.  Thomas.  Walters  St 
Kelly,  1750  Penoisylvanla  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC.       1 

B.  American  JTranslt  Association,  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  .  Washington.   DC. 

D.  (6)  $3.2501     E.  (9)  $145. 

A.  O'Connor  Green,  Thomas.  Walters  & 
Kelly.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services.  Inc.,  In- 
vestors Building,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $3.00f     E.   (9)    $656.50. 

A.  O'Connor]  Green.  Thomas.  Walters  & 
Kelly.  1750  Pen^ylvanla  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Upper  MlJBslsslppl  Towing  Corp.,  7703 
Normandale  R<|ad.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  (6)   S2.50O,     E.  (9)   $160. 

A.  John  B.  <^T>ay.  11  East  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,  m. 

B.  Insurance 
1 1  East  Adams  ! 

D.  (6)  $7,192. 


Sconomlcs  Society  of  America, 
Sltreet.  Chicago,  Hi. 
1. 


A.  John  A 
Washington.  D 

B.  American 
1616  P  Street 

D.   (6)   $1.20<]. 


s\v 


CTtonnell.  1616  P  Street  NW., 
O. 
Trucking   Associations,   Inc, 
.,  Wasblngton.  D.C. 


A.  Jane  0'G<ady.  1000  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washlngtdn.  D.C. 

B.  Committer  for  Community  Affairs.  1000 
Wisconsin  Avenlie  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)   $3,187l51.     E.   (9)   $176.38. 

A.  Richard    C.    O'Hare.    1120    Inveetment 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Harness  itacks  of  America.  333  North 
Michigan  Aven«e.  Chicago,  111. 


A.  The  Ohio 
Broad  Street 
E.  (9)  $1,426. 


Etallroad  Association,  16  East 
Cblimibus,  Ohio. 


A.  Alvln  E.  OUver,  726  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oram  &  Peed  Dealers  National  Asso- 
ciation, 726  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Robert  Oliver,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co..  330 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City. 

A.  Samuel  Omasta,  702  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.    (9)    $15. 

A.  Charles  T.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue.  New  Yori.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     K.  (9)  $8.60. 


A.  Jerry  H.  Opack,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.,  926  South  Ro- 
man Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Post 
Office  381,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $464.50.     B  (9)   $1,170.27. 


A.  Franklin  L.  Orth,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rifle  Assooiatlon  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $625. 

A.  Kermit  Overby.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $185. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Walter  Page,  Box  128,  Cazenovla,  N.T. 

A.  Norman  Paige,  1132  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  DlsUlled  Sprirtts  Institute,  1132  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Lou  Ann  Palmer,  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  $150.     E.   (9)  $50. 

A.  Lew  M.  Paramore,  Post  Office  Box  1310, 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Assocdatlon,  1130  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  J.  D.  Parel.  300  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)     $178.60.     E.   (9)     $180.80. 

A.  Judith  E.  Park,  1909  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,013.90.     E.   (0)   $a06M. 

A.  Michael  L.  Parker,  1910  Ruas  Building. 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan.  300 
Lakeside  Drive,  Oakland,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,833.33.     E.   (9)    $2,404.63. 


A.  Geo.  F.  Parrtsh,  Poet  Office  Box  7,  Char- 
leston, W.  Va. 

B.  West  Virginia  Railroad  Association 
D.   (6)   $6,000.     E.   (9)  $1384iS. 

A.  Parsons,  Tennent,  Hammond.  Harding 
&  Ziegelman,  600  Ford  Building,  Detroit 
Mloh. 

B.  Comae  Co.,  1500  N.  Woodward  Avenue. 
Birmingham.  Mich. 

D.   (6)   $3,606.50.     E.   (9)   $1,088.03. 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge.  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $143.20. 

A.  Perry  S.  Patterson.  800  World  Center 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Automatic  Phonograph  Manufacturers 

A.  Patton,  Blow,  Verrtll,  Brand  &  Hoggs 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Boating  Industry  Association,  333  N. 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)    Under  $600. 

A.  Patton,  Blow,  Verrtll.  Brand  &  Boggs, 
1300  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Reader's  Digest  Association,  Inc., 
PleasantviUe.  NY. 

D.  (6)   $600. 

A.  Lynn  C.  Paulson,  1735  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion, 1736  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $387. 

A.  Pennzoll    United.    Inc..    900   Southwest 
Tower.  Houston.  Texas. 
E.   (9)    $1,763.47. 

A.  D.  V.  Pensabene,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  1700  K 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $50      E.   (9)   $26. 

A.  J.  Carter  Perkins,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Waahlngrton,  D.C. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  50  W.  50th  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

A.  A.  J.  Pessel.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)   92,250.     E.   (9)    $370. 
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A.  A.  Harold  Peterson,  715  Carglll  Building. 
Minneapolis.  Iiilnn. 

B.  National  REA  Telephone  Association. 
715  Carglll  Building.  MlnneapoUs,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)   $1,866.31. 

A.  Michael  Petresky.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

D.  (6)  $2,560. 

A.  Walter  T.  Phalr,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp..  900  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $360.     E.  (9)  $326. 

A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  John  P.  Phllbin,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  160  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  (9)   $300.32. 

A.  William  G.  PhiUlps.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  AasociaUon  of  Schools  of  Public  Health, 
Inc..  Chapel  HUl.  N.C. 
D.  (6)   $IJ900.     E.   (9)   $837.46. 

A.  Albert  Pike,  377  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 

NY. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  F.  Pinkney,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Trucking  Association,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $72.85. 

A.  T.  E.  Plnkston,  101  East  High  Street, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

E,  (9)    $511.40. 

.\.  James  H.  Pipkin,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc  ,  136  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $700.     E.   (9)    $1,550. 

A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  1720  Ave- 
nue M,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

D.  (6)    $23,580.97.     E.   (9)    $1,350. 

A.  Joseph  M.  Pollard.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  County  of  Loe  Angeles,  State  of  Califor- 
nia. 500  West  Temple  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

E.  (9)   $1,600. 

A.  Frederick  T.  Poole,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mfu^  Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.   (9)    $4.81. 

A.  Robert  R.  Poston,  906  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $253.50. 

A.  Potomac  Basin  Federation,  care  of  John 
Moulton  RPD,  Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 

D.  (6)   $25. 

A.  George  G.  Potts,  16  E.  Cliff  Street,  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  520  Inveetment  BiUldlng,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)    $660. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,470.     E.   (9)    $1,226.87. 

A.  William  J.  Potts.  Jr..  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSalee  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  1210  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses,  1210  Tower  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  WllUam  I.  Powell,  1110  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Indei>endent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)  $31. 

A,  Carlton  H.  Power,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Post  Office  Box  12286,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12286,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $640.     E.  (9)  $81.52. 

A.  WllUam  O.  Prmtber.  221  North  LaS&Ue 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 


B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
D.  (6)   $460. 


A.  William  H.  Press,   1616  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Metropolitan     Washington     Board     of 
Trade,  1616  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $7300. 


A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  730  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $218.75.     E.    (9)    $17.80. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Prltchett.  59  Ivy  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Plumbing-Heat- 
Ing-Coollng  Contractors,  1016  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,660.     E.  (9)  $3,660. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Quln.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  William  A.  Qulnlan,  1317  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $610.01.     E.  (9)  $231.80. 

A.  Luke  C.  Qulnn,  Jr..  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Cancer  Society,  New  York, 
NY-  National  Multiple  SclerosU  Society, 
New  York  N.Y.;  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Re- 
search Foundation,  New  York,  N.Y.;  United 
Cerebral  Palsy  Associations.  Inc.,  New  York, 

d'.  (6)   $9,049.98.     E.  (9)   $9,635.75. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Qulnn,  1760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,226.66.     E.   (9)  $93.24. 

A.  Alex  Radln,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $297.66. 

A.  Edward  P.  Ragland,  6917  Marbury  Road, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1735  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Associa- 
tion, 400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Railway  Progress  Institute,   1140   Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $60.     E.   (9)  $60. 

A.  Alan  T.  Rains,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
clatton,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  William  A.  Raleigh,  Jr.,  1000  leth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc.. 
1000  16th  Steeet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $4,750. 

A.  Carl  R.  Ramsey,  239  Beach  Road.  Ala- 
meda, Calif . 

B.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations,  239  Beach  Rocul, 
Alameda,  Calif. 


A.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America. 
Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)  $21,202.93. 

A.  Recreational    Vehicle     Institute,    Inc., 
2720  Des  Plalnes  Avenue,  Des  Plaines,  111. 
E.   (9)   $1,689.30. 

A.  Robert  E.  Redding,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  E.  Lewis  Reld,  111  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Valley  Center  Municipal  Water  District, 
Valley  Center.  Calif. 

D.    (6)   $1,125.     E.   (9)    $355.73. 

A.   Retired   Officers   Association,    1626   Eye 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $2,462.50. 

A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  13th 
and  E  Streets  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $9,070.55.     E.    (9)    $11,389.40. 

A.  Jacob  Reuben,  6-183,  Washington  Hilton, 
Connecticut  Avenue  at  Columbia  Road  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Vahlsing  Management  Consultants,  Inc., 
Route  130,  Robblnsvllle,  N.J. 

A.  Vincent  P.  Reusing,  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  care 
of  J,  C.  Tumblln,  O.D.,  4836  Broadway  NE., 
Knoxvllle,Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $686.12.     E.  (9)  $282.75. 

A.  James  J.  Reynolds,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,876.     E.  (9)  $359. 

A.  WllUam  L.  Reynolds,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $43. 

A.  Theron  J.  Rice,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Oo.,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  W.  Richards,  1000  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,284.02.     E.    (9)    $12.48. 

A.  Harry  H.  Richardson.  335  AusUn  Street. 
Bogalusa.  La. 

B.  Louisiana  Railroads. 
D.  (6)   $26.75.  E.  (9)  $79.90. 

A.  James  W.  RlddeU,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Kellogg  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


A.  Slert    P.    Riepma,    Munsey    Building, 
Washington  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers. 

A.  William  Neale  Roach,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Paul  H.  Robblns.   2029   K   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 
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A.  Roberts  ^  Holland.  1301  Avenue  of  the 
Amerlcaa.  Ne^  Tork,  N.Y. 

B.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  3d,  Room  5600,  30 
Rockefeller  Plfza,  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.   (0)   $250.B9. 

A.  Stephen JphlUp  Robin,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Kozal  Cliib  (Japan  Steel  Industry  Trade 
Association),  J3-16  Nlhonbashl-Kayabacho, 
Chuo-ku.  Tokyo.  Japan. 

D.   (6)    HOOJ    E.    (9)    $685. 

A.  Charles  i.  Robinson.  Jr..  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 200(^  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC 

D.   (6)   1185. 

A.  James  A.  Rock.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  EC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  HI. 

D.    (6)    $168.75.     E.   (9)    $5.18. 


A.  Donald  L 
Washington,  liC. 

B.  Association 
Companies,  73P 
Tton.  B.C. 
~   D.  tO)   $562. $0. 


A.  Prank  W 
Washington, 

B.  Western 
South   Grand 

D.  (6)  $688. 


Rogers.  1700  K  Street  NW.. 

Die. 
Oil    &    Gas    Association,    609 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

8D. 


A.  Walter   E 
Washington.  D 

B.  Independent 
of  America,  16fO 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1.00(. 


A.  John    P 
Avenue  NW 

B.  The 
Park  Avenue 

D    (6)   $500 


A.  Robert  J 
Washington,  DjC 

B.  American 
Chicago  Avenud 


A  Royall 
New    York.    N 
Washington 

B.  Great  Sail 
Corp.,  579  Fifth 


D.C 


A.  Harland  J 

B.  New  Proce^ 
E.   (9)   $58.55 


Rogers,  730  15th  Street  NW., 


of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 


Rogers,   1660  L   Street  NW., 


Natural    Gas    Association 
L  Street  NW..  Washington, 


A.  WllUam  E   RoUow.  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D< 

B.  National  qapltal  Area  Council  of  Sports- 
men. 

A.  William  E  Rollow.  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D( 

B.  The  Natldnal  Skeet  Shooting  Associa- 
tion. 


Rolph    m,    815    Connecticut 
Washington,  D.C. 
Ameilcan  Bankers  Association,  90 
Nsw  York,  N.Y. 


Routler.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 


Life     Convention.    211    East 
Chicago,  III. 


Ko<  >gel 


&  Wells,  200  Park  Avenue, 
and    1730    K    Street   NW.. 


Lake  Minerals  &  Chemicals 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  John  Poraey  Rudy,  902  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D. 

B  The  Goodyjear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 


Rue. 
Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 


A.  Albert  R.  liussell,  1918  North  Parkway. 
Memphis.  Tenn 

B.  National    [7otton    Council   of   America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $1,99801.     E.   (9)    $706.19. 


A.  J.   T.    Ru 
Washington.  D 

B.  American 
1616  P  Street 

D.  (6)   $1,200, 


erford.   1616  P  Street  NW. 


cklng   Associations. 
,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $507.50. 


Inc., 


A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1555 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  College  of  Radiology,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)    $818.24. 


A.  William  H.  Ryan.  MachinUts  Building. 
Wastiington.  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers. 

D.   (6)    $2,006.25.     E.   (9)    $480. 

A.  Francis  J  Ryley.  519  Title  and  Trust 
Building.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

B.  Standard  OH  Co.  of  California.  San 
Francisco;  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  At- 
lantic Richfield  Co..  PhlUlpe  Petroleum  Co.. 
Union  Oil  Co..  Signal  Oil  &  Gas  Co..  Gulf 
Oil  Corp.,  all  Los  Angeles;  Humble  Oil  & 
Refining  Co.,  Midland,  Tex. 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger.  1400  Mercantile 
Trust  Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society.  Inc..  Tlmonlum  State  Pair  Grounds. 
Tlmonlum,  Md. 

A.  C.  Herschel  Schooley,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $4,250.     E.   (9)    $2,913.66. 

A.  Stanley  W.  Schroeder.  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $475. 

A.  HilUard  Schulberg,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Waslilngton.  D.C. 

B.  Washington.  DC.  Retail  Liquor  Dealers 
Association,  Inc..  1900  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

E.  (9)   $100.10. 

A.  John  W.  Scott,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $5,000. 


A.  Durward  Seals,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  HolUs  M.  Seavey.  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Ronald   C.   Seeley,   1357  Nlcolet  Place, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
E.   (9)    $467.39. 

A.  W.  O.  Senter,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Leo  Seybold,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  ^1,125.     E.   (9)    $233.13. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shafer.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chas.  Pflzer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  235  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $700.     E.   (9)    $285. 

A.  Arnold  P.  Shaw,  503  D  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  the  Record- 
ing Arts.  9300  Wllshlre  Boulevard.  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Shaw,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  4 
Steamship  Clerks,  1016  Vine  Street,  Clncln- 
natl,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $750. 

A.  Shaw,  Plttman,  Potts,  Trowbridge  & 
Madden,  Barr  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Etoubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  277  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy,  1100  Ring  Bulldlne 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $825. 

A.  Ira  Shesser,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Robert  H.  Shields,  1156  16th  Street 
.>rw.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Beet  Sugar  Association,  1156  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  Nominal.  (Estimated  allocation  to 
activities  defined  In  Federal  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act. ) 

A.  Max  Shine.  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $992.50.     E.  (9)  $20. 


A.  Robert   L.   Shortle,    1147   International 
Trade  Mart  Tower,  New  Orleans,  La. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  1130  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Grant  S.  Shotwell,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc.,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  Merchandise  Mart. 
Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,   Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Sldley    &    Austin,    1625    I    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Third-Class  Mall  Users,  Inc., 
1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Sldley   &    Austin,    1625    I    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bankers  National  Life  Insurance  Co., 
1  Sunset  Avenue.  Montclalr,  N.J. 


A.  Sldley    &    Austin,    1625    I    Street    NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Elba  Eystems  Corp.,  5909  East  38th  Ave- 
nue, Denver,  Colo. 

A.  David  Sliver,  61  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  Investment     Company     Institute,     61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $421.50. 


A.  Sliver  Users  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $577.50.     E.  (9)  $1,604.86. 


A.  Lana  H.  Sims.  1003  Security  Federal 
Bunding,  Columbia,  S.C. 

B.  South  Carolina  Railroad  Association, 
1003  Security  Federal  Building.  Columbia, 
S.C. 

D.   (6)   $128.87.     E.   (9)   $189.96. 


A.  Single  Persons  Tax  Reform,  1692A  Green 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $1,252.09     E.   (9)    $630.76. 
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A.     Six     Agency     Committee,    909     South 
Broadway.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
D.   (6)  $8,835.     E.   (9)  $3,000. 

A.  Carstens  Slack,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  BartlesvlUe, 
Okla. 

A.  Stephen  Sllpher,  812  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Savings  Loan  League,  221  North 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $3,125.     E.   (9)    $29.50. 

A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  &  O'Keefe,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)    $2,600.     E.   (9)    $115.05. 

A.  Donald  E.  Smiley,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)   $125.26. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Aseoclatee,  Ltd.,  485 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $98.50. 

A.  Irvln  A.  Smith,  418  East  Rosser  Avenue, 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
E.   (9)    $324.44. 

A.  Robert  B.  Smith,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $160. 

A    Robert   Wm.    Smith,   816   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
B  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.   (6)    $440.     E.   (9)    $114.18. 

A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  1709  North 
Glebe  Road,  Arlington,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $778.32.     E.  (9)  $1,120.80. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $265. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smlthey.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.   (6)    $1,260.     E.   (9)    $1,252. 

A.  Lyle  O.  Snader,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $339.63.     E.  (9)  $249.50. 

A.  Prank  B.  Snodgrass,  1726  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association.  Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexington, 
Ky. 

D.  (6)  $425.     E.  (9)  $732.57. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion. Post  Office  Box  3719.  Georgetown  Sta- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,429.64.     E.   (9)    $5,547.41. 

A.  Carl  A.  Soberblom,  1  East  First  Street, 
Reno,  Nev. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  1  East 
First  Street.  Reno.  Nev. 

D.   (6)   $126.     E.   (9)    $422.88. 

A.  W.  Byron  Sorrell.  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  Mobile  Housing  Asaoclatlon  of  America, 
39  South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  HI. 
D.   (6)   $2,025.     E.   (9)    $474.99. 

A.  W.  Byron  Sorrell,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute,  2720  Des 
Plalnes  Avenue,  Des  Plalnes,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,250.     E.    (9)    $439.30. 

A.  William  W.  Spear,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,100.40.     E.  (9)  $4.76. 

A.  Prank  J.  Specht,  1726  DeSalee  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  1290  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  P.  Speer,  Jr..  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Lawrence  Spelser,  1424  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  166  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Nicholas  J.  Splezlo,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D.   (6)    $2,729.     E.   (9)    $3,749. 

A.  Lynn  Stalbaum,  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Dairymen.  Inc.,  1036  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Melvln  L.  Stark,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $350. 

A.  Mrs.  Nell  May  F.  Stephens,  Poet  Office 
Box  6234,  Northwest  Station,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  William  M.  Stover,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,984.84.     E.   (9)   $164.76. 

A.  Ronnie  J.  Straw,  1000  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)   $290. 

A.  Herald  E.  Stringer,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.   (6)    $5,050,50.     E.   (9)    $683.84, 

A.  Philip  W.  Stroupe,  1100  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $475. 


A.  Norman    Strunk,    221    North    LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221   North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $1,875. 


A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Claims  In  Cuba  Committee, 
1260  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

B.  California  Olive  Association,  Sheldon 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Green  Olive 
Trade  Association,  Inc.,  80  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Teachers  Insurance  &  Annuity  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  730  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $81.34. 

A.  Sterling  F.  Stoudenmire.  Jr.,  61  St. 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp.,  61  St. 
Joseph  Street.  Mobile.  Ala. 

A.  Francis  W.  Stover,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.  (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $396.68. 


A.  Walter  B.  Stults.  637  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies.  537  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A  Barry  Sullivan.  536  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  River  &  Har- 
bor Oontractars,  536  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $750.     E.   (9)    $37.47. 

A.  G.  Don  Sullivan.  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $475. 

A.  John  T.  Sun,  1712  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Frank  L.  Sundstrom,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1736  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Sutherland,  AsblU  &  Brennan,  1200  Far- 
ragut  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Credit  Co.,  Post  OfBce  Box  4081, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.   (6)   $5,000.     E.   (9)    $327.02. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1200  Far- 
ragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Travelers  Corp..  One  Tower  Square, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

A.  C.  Austin  Sutherland,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Irving  W.  Swanson,  1166  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  John  R.  Sweeney,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  701  East  Third 
Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

A.  Charles  P.  Taft,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  Legislative  Committee,  Committee  for 
a  National  lYade  Policy,  Inc.,  1038  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   •200. 

A.  RuBsell  O.  TaU.  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D-C. 

B.  Natlonai  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  SUeet  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Rev.  Ch|u-Ies  C.  Talley,  100  Angus  Court, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

B.  Nationat  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teach- 
ers, 700  NotKh  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  L.  D.  "Iharp,  Jr.,  1860  L  Sla^et  NW., 
Washington,  X>.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    tSC 


A.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (0)  $4.75. 


A.  Charles  R.  Van  Horn,  17th  and  H  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Baltimore   &   Ohio   Railroad   Co.,  and 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co.,  Charles  and 


A.  Richard  S.  Tribbe,  1000  16th  Street  NW.,      Baltimore  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md 
Washington,  D.C.  

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  10  Richards 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A.  Matt    Trlggs,    425    13th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Farm    Bureau    Pederatlon, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $2,218.75.     E.    (9)    »49.81. 


A.  Mrs.   Lois   W.   Van   Valkenburgh,    1673 
Preston  Road,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEP   20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $152.    E.  (9)  918.16. 


A.  Bernard  H.  Trimble,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Glenwood  S.  Troop,  Jr.,  812  Pennsylvania 

A.  Evert  Sj  Thomas,  Jr.,  1730  Rhode  Island  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  B.  US.  Savings  and  Loan  League,  221  La- 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sherman  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wis.  D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $100.55. 

D.   (6)    $1,130.77.     E.   (9)    $681.60.  

I              A.  Joel  B.  True,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 

A.  Clark  W.   Thompson,   1000   16th  Street  Ington,  D.C. 


NW.,  Washington,  DC 

B.  TennecQ  Inc.,  Poet  Office  Box  2611, 
HowMon,  Tei(. 

E.   (9)   $23^. 

A.  Wm.  B.  I  Thompson,  Jr.,  300  New  Jersey 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Assoclatllon  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  , 

D.    (6)  $134.     E.  (9)  $104. 


A.  WllllamlH.  Tlnney,  2000  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  p.C. 

B.  Penn  Central  Co.,  230  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 


A.  G.  W.  Vaughan,  233  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Venable,  Baetjer  &  Howard,  1400  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  &  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Pair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md. 

A.  Richard  E.  Vemor,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  9288.08.    E.  (9)  $30.20. 

A.  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  U.S.A.,  Inc., 
40  G  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  L.  T.  Vice,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing. 

A.  Galen  Douglas  TriisseU,  918  leth  Street      ton,  D.C. 

NW.,  Washmgton,  DC.  B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  1700  K 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers.      Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Nick  Tullls,  607  Maple  Terrace,  Dallas,  

Tex.  A.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  America. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  and  Los      Inc.,  51  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Angeles,  Calif.  E.  (9)  $418.74. 

D.   (6)   $100.     E.   (9)    $100.  

A.  E.  R.  Wagner,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 

A.  Richard  P.  Tumey,  835  Southern  Build-      Ington,  D.C. 

Ing,  Washington,  DC.  B.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 

B.  American    Association    of    Nurserymen,      Industries,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
Inc.,  835  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C.      D.C. 


B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


D.    (6)    $20.     E.    (9)    $287.84. 


A.  E.  Llnw()od  Tipton.  1105  Barr  Building,  

WMhlngton,  DC.  a.  John  D.  Tyson. 

xM^r,  ^^^^°^  .^^^^^^J^  ^'^  ^'^  B.  International    Paper    Co.,    220    E.    42d 

Mfrs.  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  1105  Barr  street  New  York  NY 

Building.  Washington.  D.C.  ^    (g,    ^gg  go!     E.'(9)    $147.20. 


D.  (6)  $215.38.     E.  (9)  $92.30. 

A.  Richard  B.  Walbert,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 


A.  Tobacco)    Associates,    Inc., 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $1,206. 


1101     17th 


A.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  Inc., 
66  E.  34th  Sreet,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $1,521.62. 


A.  H.  Wllll$  Tobler,  30  F  Street  NW,  Wash-  .    rr   >^^  -a^      ..         *=_..,  ^,     ^     o,- 
Ington   DC'                                             •      ~              A.  United  Pederatlon  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 

B.  National  Billk  Producers  Pederatlon,  30      ^*!?  ^*/***i!^.  ;J^„*^^°"^'''  ^^ 

F  Street  NWi  Washington,  D.C  °    '«'    $629,183.26.     E.  (9)    $77,552.52. 

D.   (6)    $2,^.     B.   (9)    $268.53.  

A.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association, 


A.  John    4    Todd,    BOX    23,    1085    Shrine      1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C."      erYT  AmtSca^'lSS  ^o?^' 
illdinff   Mftinnhu  T^nr,  w.    ia\   ."jiiiAi;  ers  oi  America,  boiidarity  House 


Building,  Me<nphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  1085  Shrine  Building, 
Box  33,  Mempjbls,  Tenn. 

A.  David  R^  Toll,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  Oc. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.    (6)    $62^.06.     E.    (9)    $1,076.38. 


E.   (9)    $215.65. 

A.  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League,  221  North 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
E.   (9)    $27,783.37. 


A.  Harold  S.  Walker,  Jr.,  605  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American    Gas    Association,   Inc.,   605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $1,340.26. 

A.  Franklin  Wallick,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 

8000  East 
Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
D.  (6)  $4,493.44.     E.  (9)  $1,148.37. 


A.  The  Universal  Exchange,  P.O.  Box  8701, 
Orlando,  Fla. 
E.   (9)    $358.47. 

A.  Vallcenti,  Lelghton,  Reld  &  Pine,  and 


A.  Charles  S.  Walsh. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Assoc.,  Inc., 
1634  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $225.     E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Walters,  1909  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Association   of  Retired   Civil 


A.  Dwlght  p.  Townsend,  1012  14th  Street      Richard   L.   Goldman,    70   Pine   Street.   New      Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 


NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.    Cooperative    League    of    USA,    59    East 
Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,'^0.     E.   (9)    $2,445. 

A.  P.   Gerald   Toye,   777   14th   Street  NW., 
Washington,  p.C. 

B.  General    Electric    Co.,    570    Lexington 
Avenue,  New  Vork,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $500J     E.  (9)  $55.70. 


York,  N.Y. 

B.  Association  of  Mutual  Fund  Plan  Spon- 
sors, Inc.,  50  E.  42d  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

E.   (9)   $41746. 


D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,884.80.     E.  (9)  $3,586.16. 


A.  John    A.    Vance,    1725    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  246  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $4,080.    E.  (9)  $4,459.75. 


A.  William  A.  Walton,  820  Qulncy  Street, 
Topeka,  Kans. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  820  Quincy 
Street,  Topeka,  Kans. 


A.  John  P.  Tracey,  1706  DeSaleo  Street  NW., 
Washington,  p  C. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  ^Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $400,     E.  (9)  $50. 


A.  Richard  D.  Warden,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washlng^ton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 

,     ,.^     _,  gress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 

A.  Theodore    A.    Vanderzyde,    Machinists     street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  D.  (6)  $4,712.50.     E.  (9)  $340  45 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists  

&  Aerospace  Workers.  a.  James  A.  Warren,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 

D.  (6)  $2,006.25.    E.  (9)  $480.  Washington,  D.C.  "i  oireei  r. 


September  Ut  ^^^^ 

B.  RKA  Express,  219  East  42d  Street,  New 
Tork,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Washington  Consulting  Service,  1435  G 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Occupational  Therapy  Asso- 
ciation, 251  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York, 

N.y. 

D.  (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $285. 

A  Washington  Consulting  Service,  1435  G 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Association  of  Schools  of  Allied  Health 
professions,  2011  I  Street  NW.,  Washington. 

DC. 
D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $460. 

A.  Washington  Consulting  Service,  1436  G 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chicago,  401 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

D. (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $800. 

A.  Charles  A.  Webb,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Own- 
ers, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A  E.  Jerome  Webster,  Jr. 

B  NaUonal  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $100. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Welner,  350  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  360  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Ywk. 

N.Y. 
D.  (6)   $8,750. 

A.  Dr.  Frank  J.  Welch,  3724  Manor  Road, 
Chevy  Chase.  Md. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1735  K. 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Welch,  1630  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  Wellington  Management  Co.,  1630  Lo- 
cust Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Wenchel,  Schulman  &  Manning,  1625  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Motors  Corporation,  14250 
Plymouth  Road,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $66,666.67. 

A.  Robert  L.  Weneck,  9121  West  73d  Street. 
Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 

B.  Weneck  International  Marketers,  Inc., 
2  East  Gregory,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Terrell  M.  Wertz,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.   (6)   $2,934.     E.   (9)    $69.29. 


A.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, Post  OfBce  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz. 

E.  (9)   $500. 
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A.  Douglas   Whltlock   H,   910   Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co..  Inc.,  Box  8339, 
Chicago,  111. 

A.  Louis   E.   Whyte,    1660   L   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Nat\iral  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  William  E.  Wickert,  Jr.,  1000  16th  Streot 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  701  East  Third 
Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

A.  Leonard  M.  Wlckllffe,  11th  and  L  Build- 
ing, Sacramento,  Calif. 

B.  California    Railroad    Association,    11th 
and  L  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $2,312.49.     E.   (9)    $4,296.94. 

A.  Claude  C.  Wild,  Jr.,   1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
B    Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $250. 

A.  Billy  Glen  Wiley.  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $736.     E.   (9)   $11.98. 

A.  Wilkinson,    Cragiin   &   Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents.  Inc., 
360  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $13.75. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe.  WH  Washakie, 
Wyo. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  tt  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

E.  (9)   $1.65. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Estate  of  Albert  W.  SmaU,  care  of  Mrs. 
Albert  W.  Small,  5803  Green  Tree  Road, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe.  Post  Office  Box 
817,  Hoopa,  Calif. 

E.   (9)   $6.75. 


A.  Edwin  M.  Wheeler,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Plant  Food  Institute,   1700  K 
Street  NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

E.  (9)   $50. 

A.  John  L.  Wheeler,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sears,    Roebuck    and    Co.,    925    South 
Homan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  LouU   E.   Whyte,    1660   L   Street  NW., 
Washington,  DO. 

B.  American  Retail  Association. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Qulnalelt  Tribe  of  Indians,  Taholah, 
Wash. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Three  AflUlated  Tribes  of  the  Port 
Berthold  Reservation,  New  Town.  N.  Dak. 

A.  John  Wlllard.  Box  1772  Helena,  Mont. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association,  Box 
1172,  Helena,  Mont. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.   (9)   $647.22. 

A.  Francis  G.  Williams. 

B  National  Association  of  Frozen  Pood 
Packers.  919  18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $100. 

A.  Harding  deC.  Williams,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


A.  John  C.  WlUlamson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  156  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago, 
ni.;  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $167.40. 

A.  Kenneth  Williamson,  One  Parragut 
Square  South,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake   Shore   Drive,   Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)    $2,262.61.     E.   (9)    $1,018.11. 

A.  Earl  Wilson,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $277.07.     E.   (9)    $65.30. 

A.  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  246  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,774. 

A.  Frank  J.  WlUon,  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  AssociaUon  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A.  Peter  A.  Wilson,  1555  Ooimectlcut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Committee  to  Maintain  a  Prudent 
Etefense  Policy. 

E.   (9)   $128.25. 

A.  W.  E.  Wilson,  623  Ockley  Drive,  Shreve- 
port.  La. 

B.  Pennzoil  United,  Inc.,  900  Southwest 
Tower,  Houston,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $326.71. 

A.  R.  J.  Winchester,  900  Southwefit  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Pennzoil  United,  Inc.,  900  Southwest 
Tower,  Houston,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $335.76. 

A.  Richard  F.  WltheraU,  702  Majestic 
Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association.  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver.  Colo. 

D.   (6)    $850.     E.   (9)    $2,079. 

A.  Clay  B.  Wolfe.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $416.60. 


A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr,  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,020.80.     E.   (9)   $1,409.41. 

A.  James  Woodside,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers, 1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $240.     E.   (9)    $20. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Plying  Tiger  Line  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Signal  Companies,  Inc.,  1010  Wll- 
shire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

A.  Perry  W.  Woofter.  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,671.87.     E.   (9)   $468.92. 
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WooUey,  230  N.  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, Chicago.  111. 

B.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc.i  230  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  111. 

A.  Jack  Yelirerton,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Vfashlngton,  DC. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Av«nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  H.  Ylngllng,  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  EJ.C. 

B.  Assoclatlcin  of  Corporate  Owners  of  One 
Bank,  905  16tU  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $500^    E.   (9)   $43. 

A.  John  H.tlngUng.  906  ISth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  Die. 


B.  First    National    City    Bank,    399    Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $100.     E.   (9)   »3S. 

A.  J.  Banks  Young,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)   »600.     E.    (9)   $12.91. 

A.  Kenneth  Young,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   4,712.50.  E.   (9)    $423.05. 

A.  Robert  C.  Zlmmer,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Ethyl 
Corp.,  Houston  Chemical  Co. 

A.  Robert    C.    Zlmmer,    1250    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington  International  School. 

A.  Zlmrlng,   GromQne   &   Sternsteln,   1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Albert   H.   Zlnkand.   1701   Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Getty  Oil  Co. 


A.  John  L.  Zorack,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
lOOO  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  231.65. 
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REGISTRATIONS 
The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  1969: 

(NOTE -The  form  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record  questions  are  not 
repeS  onlythe  e^enTilTa^wefs  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

nvE   ONE    COPT   WITH   THE    SECRTrARY   OF  THE    SENATE   AND    PILE  TWO    COPIES   WITH    THE    CLERK    OF   THE    HoUSE    OP    REPRESENTATIVES: 

This  page  (page  1)   Is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data:  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

PLACE  AN  "X"  BELOW  THE  APPROPRIATE  LETTER  OR  FIGURE  IN  THE  BOX    AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  '•REPORT"  HEADING  BELOW: 

.PRELIMINARY"  REPORT  ("Registration")  :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act.  


Year:    19- 


D- 


REPORT 

PtJRSTTANT    TO    FEDERAL    REGULATION    OF    LOBBYING    ACT 


p 

QUARTER                     1 

ist       2d 

3d 

4tb 

(Mark  one  square  only)      | 

.....      /„>  T-r  r'^^.c^^T      ThiB  "RPT^ort"  form  mav  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
'^"".iT-Em'^lovee'iio  me  L  r-emJToyee^  sC^  ,  n  Uem  'B"!  the  nJne.  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".     (M  the 
*  "em^oyel"  is  a  firm  %uch  as TC firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  la 

fillngaReportas  an  "employee".)  t»  „  ..t»" 

(in    "EmDlover" —To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item    B.  .^^  ,^  ,         ,   d.^,,.. 

SeLra'^  REPORTS      An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report:  

firEmploTersBubjeatoTe  Act  mSst  me  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

(llTSSet rbT^t'tSTrmust  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


(b) 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


B.  EMPLOYER.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None."  


^"'^rb,%eCe"uXtS°ry"7cLvm^^^^  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
""  r^  IC^beglnmng  luc^^^^i^s.^^ry^Jusffira 'Quarterly''  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  ( if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

(Omitted  in  printing] 

PAGE  K 
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A.  Abennab.  Ore«ne  &  Locker,  660  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

B.  Toy   AJfenufacturers   of   America,   Inc., 
300  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Joeeph   G.    Alterman.    1501    Broadway, 
New  York,  N.y. 

B.  National  Aaeoclatlon  of  Theater  Own- 
ers. Inc.,  1501  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  American 
ping,  1130 
ington,  D.C 


Institute  of  Merchant  Shlp- 
Cbnnectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 


A.  Amerlc4n 
Street  NW 


A.  Arnold 
Washington 

B 
One  North 


Amerla  in 


Unsubsldlzed   Lines, 
Washington,  DC. 


1834  R 


k  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
DC. 

Trading   &    Production    Co., 
dharles  Street    Baltimore,  Md. 


A.  Arnold   fe  Porter,  1239  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  JD  C. 

B.  Comml*loner    of    Baseball,    680    Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Arnold 
Washington, 

B.  Floor 
wltli--kbe  Natjlonal 
porters.  295 


Ic  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 

DC. 
(^overlng     Committee     Affiliated 
Council  of  American  Im- 
•nfth  Avenue,  New  Ycwk,  NY. 


A.  Associa 
Street  NW., 


ated 


Dairymen,   Inc., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Association  of  Mutual  Fund  Plan  Spon- 
sors, Inc.,  50  East  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Baker 
Avenue  NW., 

B.  Wm 

Avenue, 


Chlci  igo, 


1036    17th 


^    McKenzle,    815    Connecticut 
Washington,  DC. 
W^gley  Jr.  Co..  410  N.  Michigan 

ni. 


A.  Robert  |C  Barnard.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Washington  International  School. 

A.  WllliamjS.  Bergman.  201  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Collectors  Association,  5011 
Swing  Avenu»  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A.  William  S.  Bergman,  201  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NB.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  State  Savings 
and  Loan  supervisors,  201  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE  ,  )Vasblngton,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  .1.  Bird,  918  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  13  C. 

B.  The  Peoples  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Wash- 
ington, DC 


A.  Joseph 
Towers,  Alexabdrla 


A.  Charles 


Brennan,  334  East  Hunting 
Va. 


H.    Brown,    1250    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Oottlleb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


R   I TT      Brown 


A.  Charles    H.    Brown,    1201    16th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal]  Education    Association, 
leth  Street  triff.,  Washington,  D.C. 


1201 


A.  Bryant  A  Stratton  Junior  College,  150 
Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  Caplln  ftbrysdale,  1 101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  Ion  Foundations,  393  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.Y. 

A.  C.  Sargeiit  Carleton,  3150  Spring  Street, 
Fairfax,  Va.,     j 

B.  National  Audio- Visual  Association,  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax.  Va. 


A.  Chapman,  DlSalle  &  Friedman,  932 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Louis  A.  Cohn,  c/o  Super  City  Depart- 
ment Store,  710  North  Stone  Avenue,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

A.  Joeeph  S  Clark,  3029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  World  Federalists,  Inc.,  2029  K 
Street  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Henry  J.  Clay,  521  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  Realty  Committee  on  Taxation,  299 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Cleary,  Oottlleb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1350 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington  International  School,  3311 
Volta  Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  & 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  General  American  Transportation  Corp., 
120  South  Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke.  Glass.  Mcllwaln  & 
Knney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Toy  Manufacturers  of  America,  300 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  The  Committee  To  Maintain  a  Prudent 
Defense  Policy.  1555  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  A.  Connor,  15  Bowden  Avenue, 
Barrlngton.   R.I. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  As- 
sociation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  Howard  Lee  Cook,  Jr.,  1  Parragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Diamond  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  2017  Walnut  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Jewelers  Vigilance  Committee,  Inc.,  166 
East  52d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Agents,  83  Maiden  Lane,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Crowell.  Collier  &  MacmiUan.  Inc.,  1701 
North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va. 

A.  P.  Boeley  Crowther  3d,  605  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Daly  Foundation  for  World  Peace,  80 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y 

A.  Dawson,  Qiiinn,  Rlddell,  Taylor  & 
Davis,  723  Washington  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Llng-Temco-Vought,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

A.  DeHart  and  Broide,  Inc.,  1150  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washingrton,  D.C. 

B.  Newspaper  Committee  for  Cablevlslon, 
News  Press  &  Gazette  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  Postal  Reform, 
Inc.,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Joeeph  NapoUtan  Associates,  Inc.    121 
Chestnut  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

A.  Dow,   Lohnes   &   Albertson,    1225   Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Newspaper  Committee  for  Cablevision. 
News  Press  &  Gazette  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Downey,  701  Central  Trust, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee. 

A.  R.   Michael   Duncan,    1260   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oil  Shale  Corp. 

A.  Ely,    Bartlett,    Brown    &    Proctor,    225 
Franklin  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

B.  Massachusetts  Federal  Savings  Coiuicll, 
Inc.,  11  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  The  Palleder  Group,  Inc.,  1676  Broadwav 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Ronald    J.    Foulls.     1140    Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Independent  Telephone  Assoclatioi . 
425   13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Raymond  Garcia,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  John  P.  Hall. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  Norman  S.  Halllday,  1639  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc., 
575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Courier  Corp.,  2  Nevada 
Drive,  Lake  Success  (NHP-PO),  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ida  Cason  Callaway  Foundation,  Pine 
Mountain,  Ga. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Association 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Walter  A.  Hasty,  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  A.  S.  Herlong,  Jr. 

B.  Association  of  Southeastern  Railroads, 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Mrs.  Mae  Hlpsley,  One  Parragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Peter  W.  Hughes,  1225  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons,  1225 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  E.  Hurley,  1101  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Calcium  Chloride  Institute,  909  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
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A.  Clifford  J.  Hynnlng.  1555  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Conmilttee  To  Maintain  a  Prudent 
Defense  Policy. 

A.  Industrial  Mutual  Association  of  Flint, 
901  Eaist  Second  Avenue,  Flint,  Mich. 

A.  Joint  Labor  and  Management  Commit- 
tee To  Save  Free  TV,  1501  Broadway,  New 

York,  N.Y. 

A.  T.  Lawrence  Jones,  85  John  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  86 
John  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Edwin  L.  Kahn,  1000  Federal  Bar  Build- 
ing. 1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  B'nal  Bl-lth,  1640  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Carlton  R.  Kear,  Jr.,  1626  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retired  OfBcers  Association,  1626  Eye 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  King,  Miller,  Anderson,  Nash  &  Yerke, 
1200  American  Bank  Building,  Portland, 
Oreg. 

B.  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  In- 
dian Reservation,  Poet  Office  Box  520,  Pen- 
dleton, Oreg. 

A  Herbert  C.  Klrstein,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Miller  it  ChevaUer,   1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bank  of  New  York. 


A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,   1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  505  King 
Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,   1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  H.   E.   Butt   Grocery   Co.,   Highway   44, 
Corpus  Christl,  Tex. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,   1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 


A  James  J.  LaPenta,  Jr.,  905  16th  Street, 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  905  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Charles  W.  Lee,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Emergency  Committee  for  Full  Funding 
of  Education  Programs,  300  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue BE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  Lerch,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1623  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CIT  Financial  Corp..  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Marx  Leva,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  err  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  H.  Lynch,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  Mall  Advertising  Industry  League,  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Robert  A.  Maslow,  1730  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Business  Executives  Move  for  Vietnam 
Peace,  901  North  Howard  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

A  George  G.  Mead,  128  C  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Theater  Owners, 
Inc  ,  1501  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Paul  Menk,  1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Travel  Agents  Emergency  Committee. 


A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  Bvirbank,  Calif. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp,  Post 
Office  Box  2621,  Houston,  Tex.,  and  Transwest- 
ern  Pipeline  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  2521,  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

A.  Albert  P.  Morano,  7  MaUard  Drive, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

B.  Gerli  Oo.,  Greenwich,  Oonn.,  Cheney  Di- 
vision, Manchester,  Conn. 

A.  Morgan,  Lewis  &  Bocklus,  1140  Connec- 
ticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Companies,  2611  East  46th  Street,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

A.  National  Association  of  Theater  Own- 
ers, Inc.,  1501  Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  National  Association  fca-  Uniformed 
Services,  956  N.  Monroe  Street,  ArUngton,  Va. 

A.  Robert  B.  NevUle,  1155  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago  111. 

A.  Raymond  D.  O'Connell,  400  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  1634  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Michael  S.  Olson,  Poet  Office  Box  2056, 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

B.  Carolinas  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  2056, 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

A.  Judith  E.  Park,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Parsons,  Tennent,  Hammond,  Hardlg 
&  Zlegelman,  600  Ford  Building,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

B.  Comae  Co.,  1500  N.  Woodward,  Birming- 
ham, Mich. 

A.  Patton,  Blow,  Verrill,  Brand  &  Boggs, 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Boating  Industry  AssoclaUon,  333  N. 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HL 

A,  Patton,  Blow,  Verrill,  Brand  &  Boggs, 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Reader's  Digest  Aseociatlon,  Inc., 
PleaaantvUle,  N.Y. 

A.  Paul,  Weiss.  Goldberg,  Rlfklnd,  Wharton 
&  Garrison.  346  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives.  1689  C 
Street,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 


A.  Esther  Peterson,  815   18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated     Clothing     Workers     of 
America,  16  Union  Square,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  William   W.   Rayner,    1701   North   Fort 
Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Vs. 

B.  Crowell,    Collier   and   Macmlllan.   Inc.. 
866  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  E  Lewis  Reld,  ill  Sutter  Street,  San 
Prandsoo.  Calif. 

B.  Valley  Center  Municipal  Water  District, 
Valley  Center.  Calif. 

A.  Jacob  Reuben.  Route  130,  Robblnsvllle, 
N.J. 

B.  Vahlslng  Management  Consultants, 
Inc.,  Route  130,  Robblnsvllle,  NJ. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell.  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The   Kellogg   Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

A.  Michael  J.  Romlg,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford,  1665  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  South  Padre  Investment  Corp.,  Poet 
Office  Box  1086,  South  Padre  Island,  Tex. 

A.  Patricia  A.  Samuel,  120  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  2006  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Edwin  R.  Schneider,  Jr.,  1522  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mall  Advertisers  Education  Committee 
of  the  Major  Mailers  and  Producers  of  the 
Mail  Advertising  Service  Association  Inter- 
national, Inc.,  435  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  Hllllard  Schulberg,  1900  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Washington,  DC,  Retail  Liquor  Deal- 
ers Association,  Inc.,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Stanton  P.  Sender,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  935  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Joseph  H.  Sharlitt,  1533  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mall  Advertising  Educational  Commit- 
tee of  the  Major  Mailers  and  Producers  of  the 
Mall  Advertising  Service  Association  Inter- 
national, Inc.,  435  13th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Sharon.  Pierson  &  Semmes,  1100  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Sharon,  Pierson  &  Semmes,  1100  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association.  444 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Sldley  &  Austin,  1625  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bankers  National  Life  Insurance  Co.,  1 
Sunset  Avenue,  Montclalr,  NJ. 

A.  Sldley  &  Austin,  1636  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Elba  Systems  Corp..  5909  E.  88th  Avenue, 
Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Smathers,    Merrlgan    &    O^Keefe,    1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  America^ 
ping,  1120 
ington,  D.O. 


Institute  of  Merchant  Shlp- 
C^nnectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 


A.  Maynarc  H.  Smith,  184  Washington 
Avenue,  Albai  »y,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Committee  for  the  Protection 
of  Patriotic  Americans,  184  Washington  Ave- 
nue, Albany.  V.Y. 

A  Wallace  fel.  Smith.  426  13th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  America)  1  Unsiibsldlzed  Lines.  1824  R 
Street  NW..  \Mashlngton,  DC. 


A.  Wallace 
Washington, 

B  National 
ance  Cos..  26: 
Ind. 


A.  J.   Taylo- 
Washington 

B.  International 
Workers,  330 


A.  Steptoe 
Avenue  NW., 

B.  American 
1250  Connectlsut 
DC. 


M.  Smith.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
»C. 

Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
1  E.  46th  Street,  Indianapolis, 


Soop.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
C. 

Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
3.  Wells  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 


A.  Lynn  StAlbaum,  1026  17th  Street  NW. 
Washington,  1).C. 

B.  Associated 
Stre«t.NW 


Dairymen,    Inc.,    1026    17th 
Wjashlngton,  D.C. 


&  Johnson,    1250  Connecticut 
Washington,  DC. 

Claims  in  Cuba  Committee, 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
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A.  John  H.  Studebaker,  3636   16th  Street 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Norman  A.  Sugarman,  1956  Union  Com- 
merce Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  505  King 
Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A.  Norman  A.  Sugarman,  1956  Union  Com- 
merce Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  Federal  Cartridge  Corp..  2700  Poshay 
Tower,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A.  Norman  A.  Sugarman.  1956  Union  Com- 
merce Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  OUn  Foundation,  Inc.,  1  East  44th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  F.  Sullivan.  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
and  National  Retired  Teachers  Association. 

A.  Surrey.  Karasik.  Oould  &  Greene  1156 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Prudential  Lines,  1  Whitehall  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

A.  Sutherland.  AsblU  &  Brennan.  1200  Far- 
ragut  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York,  589  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  R.  Turnbull. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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A.  Vallcenti,  Lelghton,  Held  &  Pine  and 
Richard  L.  Goldman,  70  Pine  Street  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  Association  of  Mutual  Fund  Plan  Spon- 
sors, Inc.,  50  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Vinson,  Elkins,  Searls  &  Connally,  2100 
First  City  National  Bank  Building,  Houston 
Tex. 

B.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp..  Post 
Office  Box  2521,  Houston,  Tex.;  Transwestern 
Pipeline  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  2521,  Houston 
Tex.;  Gulf  Central  Pipeline  Co.,  811  Dallas 
Avenue,  Houston,  Tex. 


A.  Charles  S.  Walsh. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association 
Inc. ,  1 634  I  Street  NW. ,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  The  Wayne  Smith  Co..  201  Massa/'hu- 
setts  Avenue  NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Or- 
ganization, 1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

A.  Peter  A.  Wilson,  1555  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Committee  To  Maintain  a  Prudent 
Defense  Policy. 

A.  Robert  C.  Zimmer.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington  International  School. 
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NAUGATUCK— HOME    OF 
CHAMPIONS 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONNECnCDT 

IN  THE  HOirSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdky,  September  4,  1969 

Mr.  MOnAgan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  tell  you  and  my  colleagues  that 
the  championship  of  the  American 
Legion  New  JEngland  baseball  competi- 
tion was  woi^  by  a  team  of  youngsters 
representing  J  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  Post 
No.  17,  American  Legion. 

The  Naugituck  team  went  on  to  the 
finals  at  Hastings,  Nebr.,  and  while  not 
winning  th0  national  championship 
made  an  excellent  showing,  not  only  in 
performance  of  field  but  also  in  sports- 
manship. On*  point  I  would  call  signifi- 
cant in  the  ac^evement  of  the  Naugatuck 
team  Is  that  St  was  drawn  from  a  com- 
mimity  of  sbme  19,000  residents  and 
competed  wim  teams  drawn  from  cities 
of  more  thai^  a  quarter  of  a  million.  I 
can  tell  yoi^,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
achievements]  of  the  team  representing 
Naugatuck,  Corm.,  Post  No.  17  in  the 
Legion  competition  are  the  pride  of 
Naugatuck,  tlie  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, the  Statie  of  Connecticut,  and  of  all 
New  England.  I  salute  them  for  their 
splendid  achiavements  and  I  include  here 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Au- 
gust 29,  1969,  JNaugatuck  Daily  News  and 
one  which  appeared  in  the  August  27, 
1969,  Waterbory  Republican,  and  a  copy 
of  a  telegram  which  I  had  addressed  to 
the  team  prior  to  the  start  of  the  finals 
In  Hastings.  Nebr.: 


(From  the  Naugatuck   (Conn.)    Dally  News, 

Aug.  29.  19691 

Community  Pride 

Community  pride  Is  a  wonderful  thing. 

And  if  the  residents  of  Naugatuck  are  Just 
a  bit  puffed  up  these  days,  it  is  a  legitimate 
matter  of  community  pride. 

For  It  isn't  every  day  in  the  week  that  a 
community  the  size  of  Naugatuck  can  com- 
mand national  attention,  whether  it  be  in  the 
world  of  sports  or  elsewhere. 

Our  F\3st  17  Legion  baseball  team  has  made 
Naugatuck  a  name  with  which  to  be  reckoned 
in  New  England  sports  circles. 

And.  as  of  this  writing,  we  hope  that  the 
team  is  going  to  make  the  name  Naugatuck 
something  to  be  reckoned  with  in  national 
sports  circles. 

But,  win  or  lose,  the  Poet  17  team  has 
stirred  up  a  degree  of  community  pride  that 
Is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

In  a  broad  sense,  what  the  Post  17  Legion 
team  has  done  Is  a  matter  of  concern  for 
every  loyal  Naugatuck  resident. 

There  are  those  who  were  faithful  until 
the  last  Inning  of  the  New  England  tourna- 
ment by  making  the  trip  to  Keene,  N.H.  day 
after  day  to  root  for  the  local  squad. 

There  are  those  who  sat  with  ears  glued 
to  radio  sets  during  the  New  England 
tourney,  even  as  they  wished  that  they  might 
have  been  present  In  person. 

There  are  those  who  made  the  determined 
and  expensive  effort  to  get  out  to  Hastings 
for  the  national  tournament. 

All  of  these  have  one  thing  in  common — 
pride  In  Naugatuck. 

That's  why  we  are  suggesting  that  many 
of  our  fellow  citizens  can  avail  themselves 
of  an  opporunlty  to  contribute  in  a  substan- 
tial way  to  the  flnal  success  of  this  endeavor. 

They  can  do  it  by  buying  "booster  tickets" 
for  the  Legion  Post,  or  by  sending  a  check  to 
The  NEWS  office,  c/o  Frederick  E.  Hennlck, 
Treas.  to  help  pay  off  the  additional  and 
unexpected  costs  which  have  arisen  in  the 
course  of  this  championship  adventure. 

It's  a  matter  of  community  pride. 


I  From  the  Waterbury    (Conn.)    Republican, 

Aug.   27,  1969] 

Naugatuck's  Pride 

Not  only  Naugatuck.  but  the  entire  state 
can  take  special  pride  in  the  New  England 
victory  by  the  American  Legion  Post  baseball 
team.  Only  one  other  city  has  ever  had  a 
team  reach  the  national  finals.  West  Hartford 
won  in  both  1959  and  1961. 

The  Naugatuck  nine  swept  through  the 
reglonals  for  New  England  at  Keene,  N.H., 
with  but  a  single  loss.  Coach  Steve 
Mastrianna  and  everyone  on  the  team  deserve 
the  gratitude  of  all  in  the  borough.  In- 
cidentally Mastrianna.  a  Waterburlan.  volun- 
teered as  coach  last  year  when  an  appeal  was 
Issued  for  help. 

Unfortunately,  the  time  span  between  the 
reglonals  and  the  nationals  in  Hastings.  Neb., 
was  such  that  the  borough  could  not  really 
give  the  team  a  proper  reception.  They  ar- 
rived at  2:30  in  the  morning  and  had  to 
leave  at  10:30  to  catch  their  first  plane  to 
Nebraska. 

Win  or  lose  In  the  national  finals,  on  their 
return  the  borough  would  do  well  to  have  a 
"day"  for  the  youths.  They  are  off  to  do  the 
"battle  of  Hastings"  with  the  best  wishes  of 
the  entire  state.  These  wishes  may  not  be 
"ringing  In  their  ears"  but  they  are  sincere. 

Coach  Steve  Mastrianna. 
Naugatuck,  Conn.  Post  17  American  Legion 
Champions.    National    Legion    Baseball 
Tournament      Headquarters,      Hastings. 
Nebr.: 
Congratulations    on    your    inspiring    and 
sensational     performance     at     Keene.     New 
Hampshire    leading    to    Region    I    American 
Legion  Baseball  Championship.  I  can  assure 
yo^i  that  all  of  the  5th  Congressional  District 
especially  Naugatuck.  and  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut and  New  England,  are  Joining  with 
you  In  cheering  you  on  to  the  attainment  ol 
your  objective — the  National  Championship. 
I  send  my  best  wishes  and  congratulations 
to  the  team,  the  coaching  staff,  the  Post  17 
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sponsors  and  all  of  those  wonderful  Nauga- 
tuck and  area  fans  who  have,  in  the  tradition 
of  Borough  spxjrts  competition,  followed  and 
cheered  the  great  Post  17  team  to  victory. 
Good  luck. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Monagan, 
Member  of  Congress. 


PRAYER     IN     THE     SCHOOLS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,   September   4,    1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Supreme  Court  in  recent  years  has  struck 
ruthlessly  at  the  hearts  of  many  of  the 
customs  and  traditions  most  Americans 
hold  dear;  but  in  my  opinion,  the  Court 
could  have  done  no  greater  disservice  to 
our  people  than  to  interfere  with  their 
natural  interest  in  a  balanced  educa- 
tion for  their  children.  I  am  referring, 
Mr.  President,  to  an  education  which 
would  develop  their  souls  and  spirits, 
as  well  as  their  minds. 

Concerned  parents  in  this  country 
want  their  children  to  realize  that  rec- 
ognition of  and  respect  for  a  Supreme 
Being  are  matters  of  such  transcending 
importance  that  they  are  not  to  be  rele- 
gated to  only  1  d^y  of  the  week.  They 
want  their  children  to  see  that  people 
pause  to  consider  their  faith  as  they  go 
about  their  work  during  the  week,  not 
just  on  Sunday  at  church. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  what  the  Court 
has  denied  us  and  our  children.  The  in- 
jury is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  the 
Constitution  was  stretched  to  new 
lengths  to  reach  a  decision  which  weis 
highly  imnecessary.  I  can  only  hope  that 
the  popular  outrage  evidenced  by  my  mail 
from  all  over  the  country  is  also  reach- 
ing others  of  us  who  are  in  a  position 
to  do  something  to  correct  this  terrible 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  President,  the  August  11,  1969,  is- 
sue of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  con- 
tains an  excellent  editorial  by  one  of  our 
finest  political  writers.  It  expresses  well 
my  feelings  on  this  issue,  as  well  as  those 
of  millions  of  other  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Let  Us 
Pray,"  written  by  David  Lawrence,  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Let  Us  Pray 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

(The  controversy  continues  as  to  whether 
nonsectarlan  and  nondenominatlonal  pray- 
ers may  be  said  In  public  schools  Just  as  they 
are  during  other  activities  of  federal,  State 
and  local  governments.) 

The  President  of  the  United  States  on  July 
24  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  U.S.S.  Hornet  In 
mid-Pacific  to  greet  the  three  astronauts  who 
had  Just  returned  from  a  successful  mis- 
sion to  the  moon.  Mr.  Nixon  spoke  words  of 
welcome  and  praise,  and  then  made  this  re- 
quest : 

"And  now,  I  think,  incidentally,  that  all  of 
us — the  millions  that  are  seeing  us  on  tele- 
vision now  and  seeing  you — would  feel  as  I 
do  that,  in  a  sense  our  prayers  have  been  an- 
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swered,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  appro- 
priate if  Chaplain  Plirto,  the  Chaplain  of  this 
ship,  were  to  offer  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving, 
and  if  he  would  step  up  now.  Chaplain. 
Thank  you." 

The  Chaplain,  Lt.  Comdr.  John  A.  Plirto, 
said: 

"Let  us  pray:  Lord  God,  our  Heavenly 
Father,  our  minds  are  staggered  and  our 
spirits  exultant  with  the  magnitude  and  pre- 
cision of  this  entire  Apollo  11  mission.  We 
have  spent  the  past  week  In  communal  anx- 
iety and  hope  as  our  astronauts  sped 
through  the  glories  and  dangers  of  the  heav- 
ens. As  we  tried  to  understand  and  analyze 
the  scope  of  this  achievement  for  human  life, 
our  reason  is  overwhelmed  with  abounding 
gratitude  and  Joy.  even  as  we  realize  the  in- 
creasing challenges  of  the  future. 

"This  magnificent  event  illustrates  anew 
what  man  can  accomplish  when  purpose  is 
firm  and  Intent  corporate.  A  man  on  the 
moon  was  promised  in  this  decade  and, 
though  some  were  unconvinced,  the  reality 
is  with  us  this  morning  in  the  persons  of 
astronauts  Armstrong,  Aldrin  and  Collins. 
We  applaud  their  splendid  exploits,  and  we 
pour  out  our  thanksgiving  for  their  safe  re- 
turn to  us,  to  their  families,  to  all  man- 
kind. 

"From  our  inmost  beings  we  sing  htunble 
yet  exuberant  praise.  May  the  great  effort 
and  commitment  seen  in  this  Project  Apollo 
Inspire  our  lives  to  move  similarly  in  other 
areas  of  need.  May  we,  the  F>eople,  by  our  en- 
thusiasm and  devotion  and  insight  move  to 
new  landings  in  brotherhood,  human  concern 
and  mutual  respect.  May  our  country,  afire 
with  inventive  leadership  and  backed  by  a 
committed  foUowershlp,  blaze  new  trails  into 
all  areas  of  human  cares. 

"See  our  enthusiasm  and  bless  our  Joy  with 
dedicated  purpose  for  the  many  needs  at 
hand.  Link  us  in  friendship  with  peoples 
throughout  the  world  as  we  strive  together  to 
better  the  human  condition. 

"Grant  us  peace,  beginning  In  our  own 
hearts,  and  a  mind  attuned  with  good  will 
towards  our  neighbors. 

"All  this  we  pray  as  our  thanksgiving 
rings  out  to  Thee  in  the  name  of  our  Lord. 
Amen." 

Why,  it  will  be  asked,  can  such  manifesta- 
tions of  belief  in  God  be  uttered  at  certain 
governmental  functions  and  be  denied  at 
others?  How  much  different,  for  instance, 
is  the  foregoing  from  the  prayer — prescribed 
by  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  public 
schools — which  the  Supreme  Court  held  in 
1S62  to  be  unconstitutional?  It  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ing upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers  and 
our  Country." 

Congress,  moreover,  has  by  law  specified 
the  oath  of  office  to  be  taken  by  federal 
Judges,  and,  when  Judge  Warren  E.  Burger 
was  sworn  In  recently  as  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  he  read  the  prescribed 
words  of  the  oath,  which  ends:  "So  help  me 
God." 

The  Senate  and  the  House  each  has  a 
Chaplain  who  opens  the  day's  session  with 
prayer.  These  are  not  Just  "ceremonial  oc- 
casions" but  routine  procedures. 

The  High  Court  In  1963  acquiesced  in  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  arrange  for  the 
holding  of  periods  of  prayer  at  military  sta- 
tions, and  said: 

"We  are  not  of  course  presented  with  and 
therefore  do  not  pass  upon  a  situation  such 
as  military  services,  where  the  Government 
regulates  the  temporal  and  geographic  en- 
vironment of  individuals  to  a  point  that, 
unless  it  permits  voluntary  religious  serv- 
ices to  be  conducted  with  the  use  of  govern- 
ment facilities,  military  personnel  wotild 
be  unable  to  engage  In  the  practice  of  their 
faiths." 
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There  Is  no  rule  or  regulation  which  re- 
quires a  military  man  to  attend  a  service, 
and  likewise  those  children  whose  parents 
did  not  wish  them  to  participate  could  be 
allovh^ed  to  leave  the  classroom  during  the 
few  minutes  devoted  to  prayers. 

The  time  has  come  to  clear  the  air.  The 
millions  of  children  in  the  public  schools 
should  have  an  opjKirtunity  to  pray  if  they 
wish. 

School  officials  could  make  provision  for 
jjeriods  of  voluntary  prayer.  As  for  what 
should  be  said  in  the  prayers,  it  could  be 
stipulated  that  they  be  nonsectarlan  and 
nondenominatlonal . 

Certainly  the  educators  of  the  country 
should  be  able  to  come  forth  with  plans  to 
meet  the  objections  raised  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  permit  school  children  to  pray  to 
God,  Just  as  did  the  Chaplain  on  board  the 
U.S.S.  Hornet. 


THE  PRICE  OP  IGNORING 
POLLUTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  landing  of 
Apollo  11  on  the  moon  and  the  success- 
ful return  of  astronauts  Armstrong,  Al- 
drin, and  Collins  to  earth  have  been 
hailed  throughout  the  world  as  evidence 
of  the  vitality  and  advanced  state  of 
American  technology.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  Nation's  technological 
prowess  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
material  well-being  of  the  American  pop- 
ulation. However,  lest  we  forget  the  other 
side  of  technology,  we  should  remind 
ourselves  of  the  growing  social  and  eco- 
nomic costs  imposed  on  our  society  by 
the  failure  to  control  those  aspects  of 
American  technology  that  are  polluting 
our  air  and  water  resources. 

Medical  costs  to  individual  citizens  and 
State  and  local  governments  are  but  the 
most  obvious  element  of  the  cost  of  pol- 
lution. The  despoliation  of  national  rec- 
reational and  ecological  resources,  while 
more  subtle,  is  also  proving  to  be  expen- 
sive and  diCQcult  to  reverse.  Increasing 
waste  and  sewage  problems  in  such  major 
cities  as  New  York  pose  yet  another 
source  of  medical  and  environmental 
cost. 

While  the  advance  of  pollution  in  the 
past  few  years  is  truly  alarming,  most 
environmental  experts  believe  it  is  not 
too  late  to  halt  the  destruction  of  our 
environment — if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment takes  immediate  steps  to  check 
pollution  by  industry  and  intiates  com- 
prehensive programs  for  reclaiming  na- 
tional resources  already  spoiled  by 
pollution. 

As  Congress  evaluates  national  priori- 
ties during  the  remainder  of  this  session, 
it  should  be  aware  of  the  urgency  of 
checking  pollution.  New  weapons  sys- 
tems and  military  hardware,  and  ad- 
venturous plans  to  initiate  a  manned 
space  flight  to  Mars  cannot  be  allowed  to 
take  precedence  over  our  problems  on 
Earth.  For  what  will  it  profit  us  to  ex- 
plore Mars  if  the  result  is  the  continued 
ignoring  of  the  pollution  of  our  own 
planet? 
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I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  two  re- 
cent articles  wliich  explore  the  costs  of 
escalating  pollution  and  which  outline 
the  urgency  of  Federal  action.  One  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Museum  Exhibit  Shows 
Pollution  Ruining  World."  is  by  Marquis 
Childs.  The  second,  entitled  "The  Real 
Price  of  Pollution  Hazards,"  by  Elmer 
Roessner,  explores  the  effects  of  im- 
checked  pollution  on  public  health. 

As  Marquis  Childs  says : 

with  a  Jolt  jttUs  country  has  begun  to 
wake  up  to  a  Realization  of  how  far  down 
the  ro*d  to  detaatatlon  we  have  gone.  The 
first  steps  are  being  taken  to  reverse  this 
trend.  But  as  an  answer  to  "Can  Iilan  Sttr- 
vlve?"  they  are  only  the  most  tentative  foot- 
prints In  the  w^teland. 

I  urge  my  (tolleagues  to  heed  the  ur- 
gency of  checking  pollution  as  Congress 
considers  whefe  to  direct  Federal  spend- 
ing during  the,  current  fiscal  year. 

The  articles  follow: 


[From  the  New 
MXTSKUM  ExRiBir 


York  Dally  Column,  July  3, 
1M9] 
Shows  PoixtmoN  Rttintng 
WosiJ) 
(By! Marquis  Childs) 
One  of  the  (Ity's  great  mviseums  Is  the 
American  Museum  of  Natiiral  History.  For 
Its  hundredth  anniversary  the  museimi  has 
an  exhibit  that  would  have  startled  the  day- 
lights out  of  the  supremely  confident  estab- 
lishment figured  who  provided  the  millions 
for  one  of  the  I  most  oomprebensive  collec- 
tions of  man's  past  and  present  on  this  trou- 
bled planet.        j 

It  Is  called  "ckn  Man  Survive?"  With  films, 
sound  tracks  abd  blown-up  photomontage 
the  despoiling  9t  the  elements  fundamental 
to  life — air,  eafth  and  water — Is  shown  in 
appalling  detail 

Here  Is  Industry  belching  out  vile  fumes 
and  dense  smol^e — 133  million  tons  of  aerial 
garbage  a  year,  says  the  sound  track.  Waste 
poured  Into  risers  big  and  small  that  are 
hardly  more  thap  sewers. 

BIT9ND    FOOD    SDPPLT 

The  consequances  of  the  population  ex- 
plosion are  shown  In  the  dire  proliferation 
of  peoples  far  Jbeyond  the  food  supply  In 
many  parts  of  Asia  and  Latin  America. 

The  films  of  1  Asians  on  the  ragged  edge 
of  starvation  a^e  strong  stuff,  hardly  con- 
ducive to  slttliig  down  to  that  full  dinner 
with  complaceqt  disregard  for  one's  fellow 
man.  Teeming  nillllons  move  before  the  cam- 
era looking  Ilki  lemmings  swayed  by  herd 
Instinct.  I 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  exhibit  the  sound 
track  blares  out  the  defiant  words  of  the 
individualist  challenging  any  restraints  on 
the  right  to  exploit  air.  earth  or  water  fall- 
ing under  their  (lomaln. 

"Why  can't  I  do  what  I  want  to  with  my 
own  land?"  "WJio's  going  to  tell  me  how  to 
run  my  plant?"!  "Why  shouldn't  we  try  to 
get  ahead  of  the  Russians?" 

The  overwhelkning  Impact  Is  of  the  de- 
struction of  thq  vital  oxygen  In  the  air  and 
the  fresh  water  essential  to  all  animal  and 
plant  life. 

T7in>EiMDnN0     ELEMENTS 

In  a  few  decades  technological  man  has 
begun  to  undeitntne  the  elements  biillt  up 
over  millions  of  years  as  the  first  animate 
creatures  crawlqd  out  of  the  slime.  The  an- 
swer to  the  question  posed  by  the  exhibit 
must  be  a  hesitant  maybe  yes,  maybe  no. 

The  setting  points  up  the  drama  of  the 
challenge.  The  tiusetim's  great  hall  Is  dedi- 
cated to  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  his  robust 
words  are  in  Imperishable  bronze  celebrat- 
ing the  strenuoiig  life.  In  the  hall  of  Afri- 
can mammals  E|re  trophies  off  bis  big-game 
hunts  from  that  far-off  time  before  much 
of  African  wll(|  life  was  threatened  with 
extinction. 
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In  bronze,  too,  are  the  plaques  to  the 
donors,  the  men  who  earl^  In  the  century 
bviilt  their  large  fortunes  on  America's  re- 
source base  which  at  that  point  seemed  In- 
exhaustible. 

With  a  jolt  this  coimtry  has  begun  to 
wake  up  to  a  realization  of  how  far  down 
the  road  to  devastation  we  have  gone.  The 
first  small  steps  are  being  taken  to  reverse 
the  trend.  But  as  an  answer  to  "Can  man 
survive?"  they  are  only  the  most  tentative 
footprints  in  the  waste  land. 

The  bureaucracies  have  been  created  in 
Washington  to  clean  up  the  rivers  and  re- 
store the  balance  in  the  polluted  air  of  our 
cities.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Admlnstratlon  is  housed  in  the  Department 
of  Interior. 

DSIVE  FOR  CLXAKVP 

Secretary  Walter  Hlckel  has  testified  that 
the  administration  could  effectively  spend 
9600  million  a  year  in  grants  to  build  sew- 
age disposal  plants.  This  is  almost  9400  mil- 
lion more  than  the  request  in  the  budget 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  estimate  of  leaders  In  the  clean-up 
drive — Sen.  Edmund  Muskle  of  Maine  in  the 
forefront — is  that  between  1969  and  1973  it 
will  take  910  billion  to  make  a  substantial 
advance. 

At  the  rate  of  9134  million  a  year,  which 
is  the  budgetary  request,  you  can  see  how 
far  we'll  get  In  four  years,  as  one  of  the 
workers  In  the  vineyard  put  it. 

Here  in  New  York  State  the  federal  esti- 
mate Is  91  billion.  The  state's  own  estimate 
is  more  than  twice  that  amount. 

The  Real  Price  or  Pollxttion  Hazards 
(By  Elmer  Roessner) 

You  pay  the  price  of  environmental  prob- 
lems one  way  or  another.  If  we  do  not  act  as 
a  society  to  solve  such  environmental  prob- 
lems as  air  and  water  pollution,  occupational 
and  product  hazards,  contaminated  food,  etc., 
we  will  continue  to  pay  a  large  bill  in  the 
form  of  medical  costs,  hospitals  and  other 
treatment  facilities,  warns  Charles  C.  John- 
son, Jr.,  administrator  of  the  federal  Con- 
sumer Protection  and  Environmental  Health 
Service. 

Businessmen,  in  fact,  may  pay  doubly — 
both  as  employers  and  as  individuals.  For  one 
reason,  Johnson  points  out  that  the  aver- 
age worker  currently  loses  seven  work  days 
yearly  because  of  Illness,  some  of  which  can 
be  attributable  to  modem  environmental 
hazards.  Moreover,  many  thousands  of  pro- 
ductive people  die  prematurely  or  become 
disabled  every  year  because  of  accidents,  em- 
physema (a  lung  illness),  cancer  and  other 
environmental  Increased  causes  of  death. 

The  nation's  medical  bill  is  becoming 
enormous,  not  only  because  of  environmental 
hazards,  of  course,  but  these  are  playing  their 
part  in  pushing  up  health  expenditures.  We 
now  spend  about  953  billion  a  year  to  treat 
Illness,  and  this  expense  has  been  rising  by 
over  8  per  cent  a  year  since  1960,  Johnson 
reports. 

BUSINESS  STTrrZRS 

Thus,  businessmen  suffer  another  loss  there 
too.  When  medical  costs  take  7  to  8  percent 
of  a  moderate-income  family's  budget  instead 
of  the  5  to  6  percent  that  was  typical  a 
decade  ago,  there  is  less  money  available  for 
other  needs.  A  clothing  or  fvimlture  store 
owner  may  not  be  more  conscious  of  environ- 
mental hazards  than  other  citizens,  but  he 
probably  Is  even  nrare  affected. 

Much  of  this  spiraling  expenditure  and 
much  of  Uils  sickness  and  loss  of  life  is 
preventable,  Johnson  argues.  The  contribu- 
tory relationships  to  specific  diseases  by 
various  environmental  hazards  have  been 
identified,  he  says. 

The  current  health  costs  of  air  pollution 
alone  are  estimated  at  94  billion  per  year. 
Absence  from  work  because  of  illness  and 
Injury  costs  the  nation  960  billion  annually. 
Non-occupatlonally  related  accidents  cause 
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104,000  deaths  and  43  ,S  mllUon  Injuries  each 
year. 

RXSPIKATOBT  imOITBUEB 

Chronic  respiratory  disease,  which  In  large 
measure  can  be  associated  with  occupational 
conditions  and  air  pollution.  Is  the  nation's 
second  leading  cause  of  disability,"  Johnaon 
warns.  Social  Security  disability  payments  to 
victims  of  this  disease  and  their  families 
total  990  million  annually.  Ibnphysema  alone 
causes  nearly  50,000  deaths  per  year. 

Heart  disease,  attributable  at  least  In  part 
to  the  stresses  of  the  modem  environment 
causes  about  700,000  deaths  annually.  It  is 
the  leading  cause  of  Social  Secvurlty  compen- 
sated disability,  and  costs  the  nation  mor« 
than  936  billion  each  year. 

Is  much  of  this  correctable?  Johnson  be- 
lieves so.  He  feels  tba;t  by  applying  nationally 
what  is  already  known  about  controlling  en- 
vironmental hazards,  much  of  the  health 
damage  he  cites  need  not  occur.  The  only 
question  Is,  whether  we  spend  the  money 
to  reduce  some  of  these  hazards  or  to  treat 
people  afterwards. 


observations.  The  information  they  gather  is 
jhen  processed  and  pubUshod  by  the  En- 
vironmental Data  Service,  another  E8SA 
component,  and  is  invaluable  in  recording 
tbe  Nation's  climate. 


TEXAS  HOUSEWIFE  HONORED  BY 
U.S.  WEATHER  BUREAU 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,   September  4,   1969 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Weather  Bureau  annoimced  today 
that  one  of  my  constituents,  Mrs.  Veda 
C.  Daugherty  of  Seymour,  Tex.,  is  to  be 
given  the  John  Campanius  Holm  Award. 

This  award  will  be  given  in  recognition 
of  Mrs.  Daugherty 's  outstanding  work  as 
a  volunteer  weather  observer.  She  is  one 
of  25  people  across  the  country  to  be  so 
honored. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  U.S.  Weather 
Bureau  announcement  of  Mrs.  Daugh- 
erty's  award  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
noimcement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  or  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  4, 1969. 

Washington. — In  all  extremes  of  weathei, 
Mrs.  Veda  C.  Daugherty,  a  Texas  housewife, 
has  conscientiously  recorded  and  reported 
the  weather  observations  in  Seymour.  Today 
the  Department  of  Commerce's  Environmen- 
tal Science  Services  Administration  (ESSA) 
announced  that  Mrs.  Daugherty  is  one  of  25 
volimteer  weather  observers  selected  nation- 
wide to  receive  the  Weather  Bureau's  John 
Campanius  Holm  Award. 

John  Campanius  Holm  Awards,  created  In 
1969  by  ESSA's  Weather  Btireau,  are  made 
annually  to  honor  volunteer  observers  for 
outstanding  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
meteorological  observations.  The  award  is 
named  for  a  Lutheran  minister  who  is  the 
first  person  known  to  have  taken  systematic 
weather  observations  in  the  American 
colonies.  In  1644  and  1645,  the  Reverend 
Holm  made  records  of  the  climate,  without 
the  use  of  instruments,  near  the  present  site 
of  Wilmington,  Del. 

During  more  than  43  years  of  loyal  service 
in  her  role  as  volunteer  observer  In  the  Bay- 
lor County  community.  Mrs.  Daiigherty  fur- 
nished dally  information  to  the  local  news- 
paper, electric  company,  radio  station,  and 
the  general  public  in  a  friendly  and  coopera- 
tive manner. 

The  Weather  Bureau  has  more  than  12,000 
volunteer  observers  throughout  the  United 
States  who  make  and  record  dally  weathar 


AMERICAN  TAXATION 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969. 1  stated  that  my  support  of  the  bill 
was  bsised  on  the  understanding  that 
Congress  would  go  farther  in  an  attempt 
to  reach  a  new  and  equitable  tax  basis. 
In  view  of  my  statement,  I  was  pleased 
to  receive  during  the  August  recess  a 
statement  on  American  taxation  from 
my  good  friend,  Dr.  MiUer  Upton,  presi- 
dent of  Beloit  College,  Belolt,  Wis., 
which  outlines  a  tax  overhaul  program 
that  should  be  given,  in  my  opinion,  seri- 
ous congressional  consideration. 

Dr.  Upton,  a  noted  authority  in  the 
field  of  economics,  has  a  deep  backgroimd 
in  the  field  of  tax  reform.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  individuals  who  testified  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  op- 
position to  the  so-called  Kennedy  tax 
reduction  in  1963  on  the  groimds  that 
serious  infiation  would  be  the  result.  Dur- 
ing 1959-60.  he  was  the  chairman  of 
Grovemor  Nelson's  blue  ribbon  tax 
committee  in  Wisconsin. 

The  position  which  he  presents  in  his 
statement  is  one  of  radical  proportions. 
However,  the  end  result  is  ultimate  in  its 
simplicity  and  is  what  we  need  if  we 
are  to  be  faithful  to  the  twin  tax  objec- 
tives of  equity  and  efficiency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Upton's  position  is 
based  on  three  principles :  First,  all  taxes 
must  ultimately  be  paid  out  of  individual 
wealth;  second,  for  a  given  society  there 
should  be  only  one  taxing  authority;  and 
third,  equity  can  be  assured  only  if  the 
tax  system  is  used  strictly  for  revenue- 
producing  purposes  and  not  perverted  to 
other  political  and  economic  ends.  By 
adhering  to  these  principles,  we  would 
eliminate  the  situation  which  today 
places  the  American  taxpayer  in 
jeopardy:  where  taxation  is  based  upon 
benefit  received  rather  than  ability  to 
pay,  where  any  reduction  in  taxes  paid 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  negated 
by  the  municipal  governments  simply 
increasing  its  taxes  and  where  the  pres- 
ent tax  system  is  a  crazy  quilt  pattern 
with  built-in  contradictions,  discrmlna- 
tory  provisions,  and  arbitrary  allow- 
ances. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  place 
this  statement  in  the  Congressional 
Recosd  as  a  means  by  which  full  and 
complete  equity  could  be  brought  to  the 
American  people: 

American    Taxation — The    Need    tob.    Com- 
plete  OVEBHAUt.    Not   I30I.ATED    REFORM 

(By  Miller  Upton) 
In  my  presentation  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  March  14,  1963,  In  op- 
position to  the  so-called  Kennedy  tax  reduc- 


tion on  the  grounds  that  It  would  inevitably 
lead  to  Inflation  rather  than  secular  growth, 
I  concluded  with  the  following  sUtement: 

"As  for  our  tax  situation,  we  have  reached 
the  place  where  we  must  dispense  with  the 
use  of  patent  medicines  in  the  form  of  rate 
reductions  and  isolated  amendments  and  re- 
sort to  surgery  In  the  form  of  a  complete 
overhaul.  Anything  less  than  this  will  merely 
be  temporizing  and  no  worthwhile  effect  will 
be  had  on  long-range  economic  development. 
Everyone  who  has  given  any  serious  consid- 
eration to  the  matter  has  had  to  admit  that 
the  present  tax  structure  Is  a  monstrous  con- 
coction without  any  governing  rationale — a 
burdensome  and  ugly  mass  of  unrelated  ac- 
cretions that  have  accumulated  over  time  as 
an  outgrowth  of  different  political  and 
emergency  pressures.  It  can  readily  be 
shown  to  be  Inequitable,  overly  cumbersome, 
overly  expensive  to  administer  and  a  severe 
deterrent  to  economic  vitality  and  growth 
and  development. 

"Although  taxation  Is  as  old  as  human 
society,  general  reliance  on  the  income  tax  Is 
relatively  new.  Certainly  it  is  new  in  this 
country.  We  have  learned  much  from  our  ex- 
perience over  the  past  fifty  years  which  we 
should  draw  upon  In  developing  an  entirely 
new  tax  stmcture.  The  present  Ux  law 
should  not  be  considered  sacrosanct  simply 
because  It  is  the  prevailing  law.  We  should 
not  allow  ourselves  to  become  enslaved  by  a 
monstrous  creature  which  has  been  fash- 
ioned by  the  combining  of  separate  and  dis- 
parate acts  designed  to  deal  with  immediate 
needs  which  vary  with  the  passage  of  time. 

"In  the  final  analysis,  tax  reform  is  funda- 
mentally simple  If  It  originates  from  a  real 
desire  to  deal  with  fiscal  and  economic  reali- 
ties and  does  not  confuse  the  issue  with 
political  pressure.  If  the  government  would 
proceed  In  such  reform  on  the  known  fact 
that  all  taxes,  however  called  or  however  col- 
lected, must  be  paid  out  of  individual  in- 
come, a  new  structure  could  readily  be  de- 
veloped which  would  be  simple,  direct, 
equitable,  and  efficient. 

•Such  fundamental  reform  should  also 
reckon  with  the  fact  that  In  any  society  there 
should  be  only  one  taxing  authority.  The 
situation  that  prevails  now  with  communi- 
ties, states,  and  the  Federal  government  vying 
vrtth  one  another  for  the  citizen's  tax  dollar 
is  one  of  utter  confusion  and  leaves  the 
individual  taxpayer  a  pawn  that  is  pushed 
around  rather  callously  by  the  separate  gov- 
ernmental authorities,  each  passing  the  buck 
to  the  other.  Either  the  Federal  government 
should  raise  Its  revenue  by  an  assessment  on 
the  Individual  states  on  the  basis  of  each 
state's  contribution  to  the  national  Income, 
or  It  should  become  the  central  taxing 
authority  and  take  care  of  the  separate  needs 
of  the  states.  In  keeping  with  the  Federal 
character  of  our  national  governmental 
structure  the  assessment  approach  would  be 
by  all  odds  the  better,  but  we  seem  to  be 
drifting  rather  Indifferently  and  dangerously 
toward  the  other. 

"Certainly  there  would  result  from  such  a 
major  overhaul  a  substantial  amount  of  tem- 
porary disruption  within  the  economy.  Some 
businesses  and  business  practices  have  come 
to  be  tied  directly  to  the  ramifications  of  the 
existing  tax  law.  But  to  preserve  a  bad  law 
to  protect  its  economic  spawn  would  be  the 
height  of  IrraUonallty.  The  economic  disrup- 
tion resulting  from  a  complete  tax  overhaul 
would  not  last  long,  and  the  great  benefits 
that  would  result  to  our  society  at  large 
would  be  worth  far  more  than  the  price  of 
temporary  inconvenience  that  would  have  to 
be  paid." 

I  submit  that  this  strong  but  not  exag- 
gerated statement  is  even  more  true  today 
than  it  was  six  years  ago  and  will  become  in- 
creasingly more  accurate  and  demanding 
with  the  passing  of  each  year.  In  view  of  the 
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widespread  and  serious  consideration  being 
given  to  the  tax  structure  at  the  present 
time  it  would  seem  that  there  has  never  been 
a  more  propitious  time  for  facing  realistically 
the  need  for  complete  overhaul  and  doing 
something  about  It.  The  need  Is  too  critical  to 
lose  the  opportunity  that  exists  now. 

The  point  to  be  reckoned  with  Is  not  that 
there  Is  no  need  for  the  kinds  of  reform  being 
given  serious  considerations  by  the  Congress 
at  the  present  time.  To  the  contrary,  the  need 
for  such  reform  for  the  sake  of  equity  and 
efficiency  U  so  intense  and  pervasive  that 
isolated  adjustments  have  the  effect  of  mere 
tinkering  rather  than  fundamental  reform. 
True  equity  and  efficiency  can  be  achieved 
under  existing  circumstances  only  by  a  com- 
plete overhaul  that  starts  from  scratch.  In 
the  meantime  we  should  stay  with  what  we 
have.  Including  the  existing  surtax,  for  the 
whole  structure  Is  so  Intertwined  and  eon- 
fused  It  is  Impossible  to  determine  or  predict 
what  the  net  effect  of  isolated  tinkering  will 
have  upon  the  economy  and  the  society  In 
terms  of  tax  incidence,  tax  incentives  and 
revenue  generation. 

Any  such  complete  overhaul  should  pro- 
ceed with  full  adherence  to  three  principles 
in  particular.  These  are:   (1)  All  taxes,  how- 
ever named  or  however  imposed,  must  ulti- 
mately be  paid  out  of  Individual  wealth.  (2) 
For  a  given  society  there  should  only  be  one 
taxing  authority.  And  (8)  equity  can  be  as- 
sured only  If  the  tax  system  Is  used  strictly 
for  revenue-producing  purposes  and  not  per- 
verted to  other  political  and  economic  ends. 
In  addition  to  these  basic  tax  principles, 
any  substantial  overhaul  must  reckon  with 
the  basic  equity  value  Judgment  to  which 
our  society  seems  to  be  increasingly  com- 
mitted that  taxation  should  be  based  upon 
ability  to  pay  rather  than  benefit  received. 
What  this  means  In  particular  is  that  the  tax 
burden  should  be  related  to  Individual  cur- 
rent Income  rather  than  accumulated  wealth 
in  any  form.  If  accumulated  personal  wealth 
Is  to  be  tagged  for  social  purposes.  It  should 
be  done  by  Inheritance  taxation  tmd  not  by 
by  the  current  revenue  producing  system. 

Both  equity  and  efficiency,  in  other  words, 
calls  for  a  single,  simple  progressive  tax  on 
individual  Income.  Only  in  this  way  can  the 
incidence  of  the  tax  be  readily  determined 
and  the  revenue  generation  be  readily  and 
reasonably  anticipated. 

No  tax  system  can  be  defended  as  either 
efficient  or  equitable  If  Its  incidence  is  un- 
known. That  Is  why  even  the  corporation  in- 
come tax  should  be  dispensed  with  In  favor 
of  the  single  progressive  individual  income 
tax.  Reason  supports  the  proposition  that 
most  corporation  taxes  are  passed  on  to  the 
Individual  by  way  of  inclusion  in  Its  product 
price,  but  precise  identification  is  Impossible. 
And  under  those  conditions  of  elastic  de- 
mand for  the  product  which  may  inhibit  full 
recovery  by  way  of  the  price,  the  tax  be- 
comes a  tax  on  production  and  not  Income 
and  therefore  self-defeating. 

Corporation  Income  should  be  taxed  the 
same  as  partnership  income  is  now  taxed, 
that  Is,  identified  with  the  Individual  owner 
and  taxed  as  his  personal  Income.  Each  cor- 
poration would  certify  to  its  per-share  earn- 
ings for  a  given  year  and  the  individual  stock- 
holder would  declare  this  as  ordinary  income. 
Although  the  point  is  disputed,  such  an  ap- 
proach could  have  by-product  advantages  for 
the  economy  in  general  in  that  It  would  pro- 
vide a  check  on  an  individual  management's 
decision  to  retain  earnings  for  corporate  pur- 
poses, and  it  would  free  the  corporate  form 
of  business  organization  (one  of  man's  great- 
est inventions)  from  Irrational  discrimina- 
tory treatment. 

On  the  surface,  excise  taxes  and  use  taxes 
of  various  swts  would  seem  to  be  the  one 
Justifiable   exception   to  the   sin^e   tax   on 
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Individual  Incckne.  The  Incidence  Is  clear  and 
equity  seems  tx>  be  respected.  But  cloeer 
scrutiny  bring*  to  light  the  lUuaory  nature 
of  such  thlnkmg.  Certainly  the  user  of  the 
toll  road  is  noi  the  sole  beneficiary  of  such. 
Immoderation  In  general  Is  a  greater  social 
evil  than  a  particular  Item  of  consumption 
per  se.  And  one  man's  luxury  may  well  be 
another  man's  Inecesslty.  In  fact,  we  are  well 
acquainted  wl^  historical  validation  of  the 
dictum  that  today's  luxury  is  tomorrow's 
necessity.  Excise  taxes  rely  upon  a  morass  of 
value  judgments  that  make  equity  Indeter- 
minate and  therefore  should  be  no  part  of  a 
straightforward  revenue-producing  system. 

In  suppwrt  of  the  principle  that  for  a  given 
society  there  jshould  be  only  one  taxing 
authority,  It  wpuld  seem  only  proper  In  ovir 
country  for  this  to  be  the  Individual  state, 
since  It  Is  legally  the  sovereign  power. 
But  aside  froi^  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
constitution  soeclfloally  grants  the  Federal 
government  th*  right  to  tax  directly  and  not 
rely  solely  on  a|i  assessment  of  the  individual 
states,  the  dom!  nant  trend  In  our  society  over 
recent  decades,  particularly  as  regards  taxa- 
tion, has  been  toward  centralization  of  gov- 
ernmental autliorlty  In  general  to  the  point 
that  reliance  upon  a  system  of  state  asseas- 
-mentiby  the  lederal  government  would  be 
fmackroDlstlc.  1 '\irthermore.  centralizing  the 
taxing  authority  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment avoids  tb(!  danger  of  duplicate  taxation 
of  a  given  Individual's  Income  by  separate 
states  and  the  |)06slble  development  of  "bor- 
der taxes,"  such  as  sales  taxes  Imposed  by  a 
state  to  raise  revenue  from  the  "foreign" 
tourist.  Such  leasonlng  constitutes  a  shift 
from  the  poeltldn  I  used  to  hold. 

Clearly  the  I'ederal  government  Is  with- 
out authority  t3  require  the  sovereign  states 
to  give  up  theli  taxing  authority,  but  a  sys- 
tem that  would  enable  states  and  municipali- 
ties to  raise  tfcelr  revenue  needs  by  latch- 
ing on  to  the  I'ederal  tax  would  have  great 
appeal  to  thes«  governmental  units  on  the 
basis  of  economy,  certainty  and  equity.  In- 
stead of  participating  in  some  inescapably 
Involved  shariiig  formula,  each  state  and 
municipality  would  be  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  tax  rate  (if  its  own  to  be  added  to  the 
Federal  rate  and  collected  by  the  Federal 
government.  For  example,  an  Individual 
citizen  living  in  New  York  City  might  have 
his  Income  subject  to  a  Federal  rate,  or  a 
New  York  Statu  rate  and  a  New  York  City 
rate,  all  appllcuble  to  the  one  Income  fig- 
ure and  all  collected  by  the  U.S.  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Funds  thus  collected  by 
the  Federal  government  on  behalf  of  the 
State  governm<  nts  would  be  turned  over 
to  them,  and  tiey  in  turn  would  be  respon- 
sible for  making  the  distributions  to  their 
respective  local  governments.  Each  govern- 
mental authority  would  receive  a  copy  of 
each  of  Its  cltl Ben's  tax  reports  for  check- 
ing and  control. 

Under  such  8  system  there  would  be  no 
need  for  local  property  taxes.  Renters  and 
property  ownem  would  be  treated  equally 
on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay.  But  absentee 
property  owner  i  would  be  subject  to  local 
tax  rates  wher  >ver  they  own  property  as 
well  as  where  thisy  reside. 

Where  our  tfxing  authorities  have  been 
most  negligent  in  the  past  Is  In  violation  of 
the  principle  that  the  tax  system  should  be 
xised  strictly  for  revenue-producing  purposes 
and  not  pervert(  id  to  other  political  and  eco- 
nomic ends.  Ttese  ends  should  be  sought 
directly  and  no;  via  special  tax  allowances. 
Failure  to  be  lalthful  to  this  principle  Is 
what  has  produced  so  much  of  our  crazy 
quilt  pattern  vith  built-in  contradictions, 
discriminatory  ])rovlslons  and  arbitrary  al- 
lowances. The  raising  or  lowering  of  the  tax 
burden  in  genen  il  for  purposes  of  fiscal  policy 
is  not  a  case  Hi  point.  It  does  not  modify 
the  internal  asptcts  of  the  law. 

The  goal  of  eq  uity  as  represented  by  ablll- 
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ty  to  pay  can  only  be  approached  by  a  pro- 
gressive rate  schedule  applied  to  a  uniform 
definition  of  Income.  Clearly  It  Is  Impossible 
to  promote  general  equity  on  an  Individual- 
ized basis,  and  the  governmental  authority 
should  not  be  placed  In  the  compromising 
position  of  trying  to  do  so.  It  Is  enough 
that  the  tax  be  equitable;  to  expect  It  to 
compensate  for  all  the  existing  Inequities 
In  life  is  totally  unrealistic.  A  Christian  Sci- 
entist can  make  a  strong  case  for  an  edu- 
cational allowance  In  place  of  a  medical 
allowance.  And  the  excessive  medical  pay- 
ments of  a  hypochondriac  clearly  should  not 
be  subsidized  by  other  citizens.  Nor  should 
profligate  use  of  credit  be  rewarded  by  the 
Interest  thereon  being  allowed  as  an  Income 
deduction. 

The  size  of  one's  family,  furthermore, 
should  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  life's  per- 
sonal decisions  for  which  one  accepts  re- 
sponsibility, and  it  should  not  be  a  tax 
consideration.  Those  who  choose  in  favor  of 
a  small  family  on  the  grounds  of  economic 
responsibility  should  not  be  penalized  in 
favor  of  those  who  prefer  large  families.  If 
family  welfare  is  Involved  it  should  be  han- 
dled directly  by  a  special  private  or  govern- 
mental program  designed  to  deal  with  the 
problem  on  the  basis  of  its  Individual  na- 
ture. The  very  allowance  for  dependents  in 
Income  calculation  requires  a  definition  of 
the  term  that  In  the  final  analysis  must  be 
arbitrary.  And  the  amount  to  allow  for  de- 
pendents so  defined  Is  bound  to  be  arbitrary 
in  the  ultimate. 

Each  governmental  authority  should  de- 
termine its  level  of  service  and  then  raise 
the  needed  revenues  In  the  most  direct,  ef- 
ficient and  equitable  fashion  possible.  It 
can  only  do  this  If  It  keeps  Its  revenue  sys- 
tem free  of  contamination  from  diverse  po- 
litical economic  and  social  objectives.  (Again, 
fiscal  {Kiiicy  excepted.) 

Once  having  provided  for  the  calculation 
of  an  individual's  tax  liability  in  this  straight- 
forward fashion  there  should  be  opportxinity 
for  a  tax  credit  based  upon  the  Indi- 
vidual having  voluntarily  taxed  himself. 
Two  principles  are  involved  here.  One  is 
that  private  Initiative  and  philanthropy  is 
the  cornerstone  of  a  free  society.  The  other 
is  that  government  in  a  free  society  should 
only  undertake  those  services  which  Its  In- 
dividual citizens  are  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  do  on  their  own  initiative.  Con- 
tributions by  private  citizens  to  finance 
needed  social  services,  therefore,  constitute 
a  form  of  voluntary  tax  and  should  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  against  their  Individual  tax 
liabilities  up  to  a  fixed  limit. 

One  final  matter  remaining  for  consider- 
ation is  the  implication  of  this  approach  to 
the  capital  gains  tax.  Since  total  individual 
Income  each  year  will  be  subject  to  tax 
whether  realized  in  cash  or  not,  separate 
taxation  of  appreciation  could  constitute 
double  taxation  and  therefore  an  Inequity. 
To  the  extent  that  appreciation  in  an  in- 
dividual case  is  in  excess  of  the  accumulated 
earnings  retained  plus  any  factor  of  monetary 
inflation,  taxation  of  this  additional  Income 
can  be  Justified.  The  most  defensible  ap- 
proach would  be  to  reckon  it  as  a  discounted 
value  of  future  earnings  and  prorate  it  to 
current  Income  over  an  arbitrary  period  of 
time  into  the  future,  such  as  ten  years. 

The  aim  of  this  paper,  however.  Is  not  to 
submit  In  definitive  form  a  total  tax  revenue 
structure.  Such  is  beyond  the  capability  of 
any  one  individual.  Rather,  the  purpose  Is  to 
try  to  establish  In  broad  outline  form  the 
basic  approach  that  must  be  taken  to  achieve 
the  kind  of  complete  overhaul  that  is  called 
for  at  the  present  time.  As  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  temporize  and  tinker  with  what  Is 
obviously  an  inefficient.  Inequitable,  overly 
cumbersome  and  outmoded  tax  structure  we 
will  merely  be  compounding  our  difficulties, 
aggravating  our  dissensions  and  prolonging 
our  self-made  suflJering.  Simple  logic  insists 
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that  our  society  will  have  to  come  eventually 
to  some  straightforward  revenue  system  a8 
described  herein.  Why  not  now? 


THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1965 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,    September   4.    1969 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  concerning  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  was  published  in  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  during  the  August  congressional 
adjournment. 

This  objective  review  of  the  law  by  the 
editorial  is  one  which  everyone  could 
benefit  from  reading,  for  it  plucks  the 
heart  of  the  matter  from  the  midst  of  the 
political  pandemonium  that  presently 
abounds  the  issue.  The  editor  calls  the 
opponents  of  the  new  voting  act  to  task 
by  expressing  his  failure  to  comprehend 
how  the  "northern  liberals"  can  resist 
the  program  promoted  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, unless  their  purpose  is  not 
what  they  maintain  it  to  be,  but  rather  Is 
purely  a  vindictive  effort  to  politically 
punish  a  geographic  region  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Voting 
Rights  Not  Regional  Matter  But  One  of 
Concern  to  Entire  Nation"  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VoxiNQ   Rights   Not   Regional   Matter  Btrr 
Onk  of  Concern  to  Entire  Nation 

The  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  expires  thla 
year.  Whether  to  extend  the  present  act  an- 
other five  years  or  write  a  new  one  is  one  of 
the  many  chores  before  Congress. 

New  legislation  recommended  by  President 
Nixon  is  the  best  and  fairest  answer,  for  the 
present  act  W£is  designed  by  the  Johnson 
Administration  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving 
the  federal  government  control  over  the  elec- 
tion machinery  of  the  Southern  states  for 
political  manipulation. 

We  have  to  agree  with  Sen.  Strom  Thur- 
mond when  he  says  the  1965  act  "was  an 
example  of  punitive,  special  interest  politics 
designed  to  impose  federal  controls  only  upon 
seven  Southern  states." 

Under  the  1965  act,  state  election  laws 
were  suspended,  federal  registrars  were  sent 
to  register  voters  Including  illiterates,  and 
new  state  laws  or  regulations  were  forbidden 
without  the  prior  assent  of  the  UJ3.  attorney 
general. 

Under  this  act,  a  state  Is  presumed  guilty 
of  discrimination  If  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  total  voting  age  population  was  regis- 
tered to  vote,  or  voted,  in  the  November  1964 
election.  This  law  makes  the  presumption 
that  there  Is  a  reasonable  relationship  be- 
tween the  number  of  registered  voters  and 
the  number  who  actually  vote.  It  further 
presumes  that  the  exclusion  of  illiterates 
from  voting  Is  also  proof  of  discrimination. 

Congress  should  allow  this  act  to  expire 
and  write  a  new  one  such  as  the  administra- 
tion bill,  S.  2507,  designed  to  put  the  whole 
country  on  the  same  footing.  In  testimony 
before  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  constitu- 
tional rights,  Atty.  Gen.  John  Mitchell  said, 
"We  have  come  to  the  firm  conclusion  that 
voting  rights  Is  no  longer  a  regional  Issue.  It 
Is  a  national  concern  for  every  American 
which  must  be  treated  on  a  nationwide 
basis." 

We  can  see  no  quarrel  with  this  and  we 
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don't  understand  how  Northern  liberals  can 
continue  to  oppose  broadening  of  the  voting 
rights  bill  to  Include  their  own  states  as  well 
as  the  South. 

If  their  concern  is  with  voting  rights  and 
not  with  punishing  the  South,  then  they 
should  not  object  to  federal  observers  and 
examiners  in  their  own  districts  or  the  Nixon 
provision  that  provides  for  the  investigation 
of  voting  frauds  without  regard  to  geographic 
location.  Neither  should  they  object  to  the 
new  bill's  plan  to  return  to  the  states  the 
power  to  pass  election  laws  without  first  get- 
ting the  permission  of  the  attorney  general. 

After  all,  this  Is  a  power  guaranteed  by 
their  state  constitutions  as  well  as  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 


CLINTON  RIVER  CLEANUP 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
we  seem  to  believe  that  the  gradual  de- 
terioration of  our  environment  is  in- 
evitable. 

We  see  the  air  getting  murkier,  our 
water  dirtier,  and  urban  sprawl  devour- 
ing our  precious  open  space. 

But  the  people  of  Macomb  County  have 
refused  to  accept  this  premise. 

Early  this  month,  several  thousand 
persons  gathered  on  a  drizzly  Saturday 
morning  to  clear  out  a  river  nearly  stran- 
gled by  debris. 

The  waterway  is  the  Clinton,  which 
flows  through  Macomb  County  on  the 
northern  suburban  fringe  of  Metropoli- 
tan Detroit. 

Three  decades  ago  the  Clinton  was  a 
peaceful,  lovely  stream  meandering 
through  rural  countryside,  but  develop- 
ment and  man's  carelessness,  had  turned 
It  into  a  polluted,  debris-jammed  water- 
course. 

That  was  before  Saturday,  August  16, 
when  the  Sterling  Heights  Clinton  River 
cleanup  went  into  operation. 

By  the  time  darkness  fell  the  next  day, 
some  12,000  tons  of  debris  was  cleared 
from  an  11 -mile  stretch  of  the  Clinton 
where  it  flows  through  Sterling  Heights. 

Sterling  Heights  Councilman  Al  Mar- 
tin, who  headed  the  committee  which 
meticulously  planned  the  operation,  esti- 
mated that  the  task  was  80  percent  com- 
pleted that  first  weekend.  Then  he  asked 
for  volunteers  to  finish  the  job  the  fol- 
lowing weekend.  Several  hundred  re- 
turned that  Saturday,  and  again  the 
following  day. 

When  they  stopped  work  at  sunset. 
Sunday,  August  24,  the  Clinton  was 
cleared  in  Sterling  Heights,  with  a  wide 
path  almost  the  whole  length  of  the 
stream  within  the  city. 

The  Sterling  Heights  effort  followed  a 
similar  operation  earlier  this  year  in  the 
lower  stretches  of  the  river  near  where 
it  flows  into  Lake  St.  Clair. 

I  think  the  project  stands  as  a  fine 
example  of  what  determined  citizens  can 
do  when  they  refuse  to  accept  the  inevi- 
tability of  a  river's  death,  and  devote 
time  and  muscle  to  saving  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  has  been  well 
told  by  the  area  news  media,  and  I  Insert 
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articles  and  editorials  from  the  Macomb 
Daily,  the  Utica  Sentinel,  and  the  Detroit 
News  in  the  Record: 

(From  the  Daily  Sentinel) 
From  Our  Point  of  View 
The  initial  effort  in  behalf  of  cleaning  the 
Clinton  River  In  Sterling  Heights  has  been 
completed  and  although  all  the  results  are 
not  In  It  must  be  deemed  a  success  In  most 
respects. 

The  Job  was  a  big  one  Indeed.  An  estimated 
12,000  tons  of  debris  was  cleared  from  the 
shoreline  and  the  river  bottom.  If  you  stop 
for  a  moment  and  put  a  little  mathematical 
(Old  math)  science  to  the  figure  you  come  up 
with  24,000,000  pounds  which  Is  a  big  mess 
In  anybody's  book. 

It  was  a  little  disheartening  early  Saturday 
morning  as  the  rains  persisted  and  for  a 
while  it  appeared  work  would  be  severely 
limited.  Those  who  were  there  and  worked 
despite  the  rain  deserve  special  credit  for 
their  efforts. 

Two  facts  stand  out  vividly  from  last  week- 
end's work. 

Community  pride  Is  not  a  forgotten  item. 
The  Clinton  River  was  pretty  clogged. 
Observers  from  around  the  state  and  out- 
side of  Michigan  couldn't  help  but  be  im- 
pressed with  the  attitude  and  work  ablUty 
of  those  who  headed  the  cleanup  and  those 
who  tolled  throughout  the  hours.  The  story  of 
how  a  city  helped  Itself  will  no  doubt  be 
told  across  the  land. 

In  today's  age  we  are  drawn  by  many  mag- 
nets. The  fast  pace,  especially  In  suburban 
areas,  leaves  little  time.  The  impotrance  of 
one's  Job,  recreational  pursuits  that  take  us 
to  distant  points  and  other  such  magnets 
draw  heavily  upon  our  time.  With  these  In 
mind  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  so  many 
people  did  care  about  their  city. 

There  could  have  been  more  local  repre- 
sentation. No  doubt  the  weather  played  a 
major  role  In  this  respect.  However,  those 
who  did  respond  gave  Sterling  Heights  a 
highly  rated  reputation. 

Those  who  came  to  our  city  from  elsewhere 
also  deserve  a  special  recognition.  Many  of 
them  will  never  use  the  river  they  helped  to 
clean.  It  was  a  gesture  of  nelghborliness 
which  Is  too  often  forgotten. 

The  businesses  and  firms  that  lent  time 
and  equipment  can  never  be  praised  enough. 
Their  efforts,  rounded  off,  would  amount  to 
about  $100,000  If  the  work  was  done  on  a  con- 
tr's.di  b&sis 

The  Sterling  Heights  Rotary  club,  which 
initiated  the  project,  is  also  due  for  a  vote 
of  thanks.  Through  the  club  and  Its  members 
who  headed  the  project,  we  are  well  on  the 
way  to  enjoying  a  recreational  facility  that 
Just  a  short  time  ago  was  a  subject  for 
derision. 

But  all  In  all,  the  real  credit  goes  to  those 
who  came  out  to  help.  The  willingness,  desire 
and  ability  cannot  be  measured. 

The  residents  of  Sterling  Heights  and  the 
surrounding  area  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  this  effort.  We  join  with  the  area  citizenry 
in  commending  the  cleanup  project. 

There  stUl  remains  some  work  to  be  done 
and  If  you  missed  last  weekend's  cleanup 
then  we  hope  you'll  be  able  to  participate 
in  the  final  stages  which  could  not  be  accom- 
plished last  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

We  have  seen  what  community  effort  can 
do.  We  have  also  seen  that  others  care  .  .  . 
now  let's  finlfiii  the  Job  and  we  can  do  It  with 
your  help. 


I  Prom  the  Detroit  News,  Aug.  22. 19691 

A  New  Day  fob  the  Clinton? 

Not  many  of  us  can  rememljer  when  the 

Clinton     River     was     a     thing     of     beauty. 

meandering  peacefuUy  across  Oakland  and 

Macomb  counties  to  Lake  St.  Clair. 

For  too  long  the  Clinton  has  been  an  open 
sewer  and  dumping  ground  for  abandoned 
cars  and  other  junk.  No  one  cared;  It  was  just 
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a  ditch,  a  malodorous  one,  one  people  did 
not  even  want  to  think  about. 

But  an  aroused  group  of  citizens,  first  in 
the  Mt.  Clemens  area  and  now  upstream  In 
Sterling  Township,  have  taken  matters  In 
their  own  hands,  storting  the  badly  needed 
cleanup. 

Tons  and  tons  of  junk  and  debris  have 
been  pulled  out  of  the  river  and  hauled  away. 
The  shoreline  is  being  spruced  up  in  these 
sections  much  to  the  envy  of  nelghlK)rlng 
communities. 

The  shoreline  and  the  river  look  so  good 
that  people  are  even  beginning  to  talk  about 
It  m  terms  of  camping,  canoeing  and 
picnicking !  HopeluUy  the  cleanup  movement 
win  spread  along  the  full  length  of  this 
God-given  waterway  so  that  It  may  be  re- 
turned to  its  original  beauty. 

[From  the  Dally  Sentinel,  Aug.  18, 19891 
Cleanup 
(By  Joe  Clsneros) 
The  Clinton  River  in  Sterling  Heights  has 
a  new  look  today. 

It  was  attacked  over  the  weekend.  And 
the  results  are  Impressive. 

An  estimated  12,000  tons  of  debris,  mostly 
huge  logs,  were  hauled  from  the  10-mlle 
section  of  the  Clinton  which  winds  tlirough 
the  year-old  city. 

The  swift  waters  of  the  Clinton  may  never 
be  pure  enough  again  to  swim  In,  but  a  giant 
stride  in  that  direction  was  taken  as  man  and 
machine  combined  to  achieve  a  majority  of 
the  goals  of  the  Clinton  River  cleanup  effort. 

Hundreds  of  volunteers  chipped  in  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  to  insure  a  successful 
project,  even  though  periods  of  heavy  rain 
fell  Saturday. 

Despite  the  dangers  Involved  In  the  project, 
only  minor  Injuries  were  reported.  City  police 
and  trained  first  aid  persormel  stood  by  at 
headquarters  to  assist  with  injuries,  which 
mostly  were  scrajjes  and  bruises. 

For  the  most  part,  heavy  equipment  was 
operated  by  persons  in  the  construction  field. 
This  factor  added  to  the  safe  operation  of 
the  huge  cranes  and  other  equipment,  project 
planners  believe. 

"Under  the  circimnstences,  I  think  it  was 
extremely  successful,"  Al  Martin  said  as  the 
volunteers  were  preparing  to  stop  work  Sun- 
day evening  after  12  hours  of  work  for  the 
second  consecutive  day  in  less  than  ideal 
conditions. 

Martin,  a  city  councilman,  headed  the 
planning  for  the  cleanup,  which  started  as  a 
project  of  the  Sterling  Heights  Rotary  Club, 
but  later  became  the  pet  of  the  Clinton  River 
Cleanup  Committee. 

"I'm  awfully  proud  of  the  people.  I  cant 
say  enough  for  everyone's  effort,"  Martin  con- 
tinued. "I  particularly  admire  the  youngsters, 
the  boys  and  girls  from  various  youth  organi- 
zations; and  the  women  who  worked  up  to 
their  necks  In  water." 

About  three  montlis  In  the  planning,  the 
ambitious  project  won  national  attention. 

Crews  from  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  (NBC)  and  Look  Magazine  were 
among  the  news  teams  which  converged  on 
the  scene  over  the  weekend. 

Both  NBC  and  Look  were  interested  In  the 
project  from  the  aspect  of  the  community's 
determination  to  help  rid  the  river  of  pollu- 
tion, it  was  understood. 

The  river  was  divided  into  12  sections  for 
planning  purposes,  and  the  cleanup  was  com- 
pleted at  all  but  two  of  the  sections  when 
work  was  halted  at  7  p.m.  Sunday,  according 
to  Martin. 

Work  on  these  two  sections  was  delayed 
because  of  the  hard  downpour  on  Saturday, 
which  made  It  impossible  for  heavy  eqxilp- 
ment  to  move  about  in  one  area,  and  because 
of  time  lost  due  to  difficulty  In  obtaining 
dlesel  fuel  for  the  heavy  equipment  after  the 
supply  was  used  up  Sunday  afternoon,  Mar- 
tin said. 
Left    largely    untouched    because    of    the 
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•loppy  oondlUoiis  following  Satiirday's  rain 
waa  section  la.  a«*r  tb«  eaat«rly  llmlta  of  the 
olty. 

Martin  eald  it: waa  bla  intention  to  suggeat 
that  the  cleanup  efforts  be  continued  next 
weekend,  to  complete  the  eetlmated  20  fier 
CMXt  of  the  (woject  left  undone. 

"We  came  so  cloae  to  completing  every- 
tblng,"  be  said. 

It  waa  a  luilted  effort. 

An  estimated  1.000  volunteers  turned  out 
Saturday  before  the  rains  bit.  Some  thought 
was  given  to  cancelling  the  project  then,  but 
It  wasn't  to  be  tqat  way. 

"We  came  verj  close  to  canceling  after  the 
rains  came,"  Bfartln  said.  "I  left  It  up  to  the 
section  leaders,  and  wherever  they  could,  they 
kept  going.  They  felt  the  cause  was  so  worth- 
while that  nothing  could  stop  them." 

The  ranks  of  »olimteers  swelled  to  1,000  or 
more  on  Sxmdaf ,  too,  after  a  slow  start.  In 
some  Instances,  entire  families  turned  out. 

Volunteers  slgyied  up  were  from  at  least  25 
different  commiinltles,  many  not  even  in  Ma- 
comb County. 

While  Indlvldval  efforts  were  tremendous, 
planners  of  the  ^leanup  stressed  that  the  re- 
sults could  nevir  have  been  achieved  with- 
out the  heavy  ^uipment  that  was  pressed 
loto  sfsylce. 
_  An  eaiimated  1 200  pieces  of  heavy  equip- 
ment, like  cranes  capable  of  lifting  more 
than  25  tons,  and  bulldozers  were  made 
available  by  contractors,  according  to  Richard 
Mandnl,  a  cochklrman  of  the  heavy  equip- 
ment commltteel 

"It  was  fantastic  and  beyond  our  fondest 
expectations."  Manclnl  said  of  the  coopera- 
tion extended  l)y  contractors  In  voluntary 
supplying  equlp|nent  and  manpower  for  the 
two  day  effort. 

"The  cooperatjlon  of  area  contractors  was 
really  great,"  ad<ed  Manclnl. 

Manclnl.  himself,  a  contractor  and  a  sup- 
plier of  equipment,  estimated  It  would  have 
cost  in  the  nelgliborhood  of  $100,000  to  rent 
the  equipment  that  was  made  available  for 
the  close  to  24  hours  of  actual  work  on  the 
river. 

The  amount  o'  debris  pulled  from  the  river 
and  from  adjacent  Soodplalns  was  eetlmated 
at  12.000  tons  by  Manclnl. 

One  huge  tref  pulled  from  a  completely 
submerged  posll  Ion  on  the  bottom  of  the 
river  was  estlmited  to  be  60  feet  long  and 
about  20  feet  In  width  at  the  bottom  where 
the  roots  hung  like  huge,  ugly  tentacles. 

Some  trees  w«-e  so  huge  that  a  long  flat- 
bed trailer  coulil  haul  only  one  away  at  a 
time.  Men  worked  neck-deep  In  the  water 
with  gasollne-p<  wered  cbalnsaws  to  cut  off 
sections  of  fallen  trees  so  that  they  could  be 
reduced  to  a  slzs  that  could  be  managed  by 
the  cranes  and  other  equipment. 

Both  men  anl  machines  groaned  to  ac- 
complish the  tas:[. 

Any  volunteer! I  who  received  a  cut,  scratch, 
or  other  Injury  which  would  require  receiv- 
ing a  tetanus  ihot  while  working  on  the 
Clinton  River  cleanup  over  the  weekend 
should  contact  ihelr  personal  physician,  Al 
Martin,  who  healled  the  project,  urged  today. 

Persons  requlmng  such  treatment  may  be 
reimbursed  for  pie  costs  Involved  by  con- 
tacting the  Clinton  River  Cleanup  conunlt- 
tee,  if  they  wlshj.  Martin  said. 

Peedlng  hung^  workers  was  In  itself  a 
sizeable  task.  Wtinen  volunteers  used  a  re- 
ported 500  pountls  of  ham  and  700  loaves  of 
bread  to  make  s^me  5,000  sandwiches,  a  ma- 
jority of  which  \4ere  consumed. 

Women  in  private  vehicles  braved  roculs, 
hacked  from  thl^k  underbrush  in  some  casee, 
to  get  the  food  land  drink  to  workers  along 
the  river.  Their  efforts  were  lauded  by  clean- 
up planners.        | 

One  of  the  sc^re  of  women  who  delivered 
food  and  drinks  like  milk  and  orange  Juice 
was  Mrs.  Joeebh  Stelnmetz  of  Sterling 
Heights.  ' 

"They  were  vary  glad  to  see  ua  and  very 
thirsty,"   Mrs.   s|teinmetz  described   the   re- 
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action  ot  the  workers  when  the  food  arrived. 
"The  thirst,  I  think  that  was  the  blggeet 
p>rot>lem." 

The  tab  for  a  sizeable  portion  of  the  food 
and  beverages  was  picked  up  by  the  UAW. 
However,  Individual  firms  also  donated.  Like 
Sanders  Restaurant  in  the  Sterling  Shopping 
Center,  which  dispatched  Its  mobile  canteen 
to  dispense  an  estimated  4,000-6.000  cups  of 
free  coffee  to  volunteers  at  Dodge  Park.  No. 
8,   which  served  as  campaign  headquarters. 

It  was  from  the  park  complex  that  the  sev- 
eral facets  of  the  cleanup  were  coordinated. 

With  workers  strung  out  along  a  10-mlle 
section,  communications  were  an  Important 
part  of  the  project. 

The  communications  system  was  supplied 
and  op>erated  by  the  Radio  Einergency  Asso- 
ciates Citizens  Team  (REACT)  of  Sterling, 
Shelby  and  Utlca.  Along  with  a  handful  of 
citizen  band  operators,  the  REACT  mem- 
bers supplied  30  mobile  units,  and  25  walkie- 
talkie  units  In  addition  to  coordinating  com- 
munications from  the  base  station  housed 
In  a  mobile  home  at  the  park. 

"We  are  Just  a  group  of  citizens  who  live 
in  this  area.  We  are  here  when  people  need 
us,"  said  Mrs.  BUI  Toung,  the  wife  of  the 
president  of  the  REACT  team,  and  one  of  the 
two  women  who  maintained  the  base  station 
for  12  hours  each  day.  Ttie  other  cheerful 
voice  going  out  regularly  from  the  base  sta- 
tion belonged  to  Mrs.  Robert  Hicks,  the  wife 
of  the  vice-president  of  the  REACT  club. 

"There  was  a  Job  to  be  done  and  anyone 
who  had  a  radio  was  put  to  work,"  said 
Young  of  the  group's  effort. 

"It  was  our  intention  to  involve  the  com- 
munity on  an  overall  basis,  and  this  I  think 
we've  done."  Martin  said  after  the  work  was 
secured  late  Sunday. 

A  picnic  will  be  held  Aug.  30  at  Dodge 
Park  for  the  purpose  of  recognizing  individ- 
ual and  group  efforts  diirlng  the  planning 
for  the  cleanup  and  during  the  two  days, 
Martin  said.  Certificates  of  aw>reciation  will 
be  issued,  he  said. 

While  the  cleanup  was  successful  In  many 
ways.  It  was  not  a  complete  success  finan- 
cially, despite  the  fact  that  more  than  $6,000 
in  donations  has  rolled  In. 

"I  would  say  that  we  are  In  debt  a  couple 
of  thousand  dollars,  maybe  more,"  Martin 
said. 

Cannisters  left  in  city  business  places  will 
be  collected  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
some  additional  funds  are  expected  from  this 
source. 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  committee  was  to 
turn  over  funds  to  the  city  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  canoe  rental  facility,  now  that 
the  Clinton  is  navigable  again. 

This  project  apparently  will  not  become  a 
reality  in  the  Immediate  future. 

However,  committee  members  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  overall  efforts. 


(From  the  Macomb  Daily,  Aug.  16, 1969] 

Men,  Mackikxby  Attack  Clinton  River 
(By  Cathie  Mlsch) 

Steblinc  Heights. — A  mammoth  work  force 
of  men  and  machinery  tackled  an  11 -mile 
section  of  the  debris-strewn,  polluted  Clinton 
River  as  the  Sterling  Heights'  Clinton  River 
Clean-Up  plowed  into  Its  first  day  of  action. 

"So  far  It  looks  good,"  said  Al  Martin, 
Clean-Up  Committee  chairman,  shortly  after 
the  work  crews  started  their  arduous  task  at 
7  ajn.  today.  "We  have  deployed  our  section 
leaders  and  communications  people  from  the 
Sterling  Heights-Utlca-Shelby  REACT  group. 
We  definitely  think  well  have  2.000  people 
out  here  today  find  are  hoping  for  more." 

Martin  said  persons  wanting  to  help  in 
this  dvic  project  should  came  to  staging  area 
at  Dodge  Park  No.  8  located  on  Utlca  Road 
near  17  Mile  Road. 

The  clean-up  got  a  big  boost  In  the  final 
days  of  preparations  as  General  Motors  do- 
nated a  check  for  $1,000;  Standard  Oil  do- 
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iMtted  all  gas  and  the  Chateau  Estates  Mo- 
bile Home  Park  kicked  in  another  $455. 

The  Chateau  Estates  donation  came  u 
matching  funds.  About  half  was  donated 
by  residents;  the  other  half  from  the  own- 
ers of  the  park. 

With  food  donated  by  the  UAW  and  most 
of  the  equipment  rounded  up  by  the  As- 
sociated Underground  Contractors,  the  com- 
mittee saw  Itself  in  good  shape  at  a  final 
meeting  Thursday  night. 

In  addition.  Ford  Motor  Car  Co.  donated 
$1,100  and  the  committee  leased  a  Marsh 
screw  amphibious  vehicle  from  the  Navy. 

The  experimental  vehicle,  developed  by 
Chrysler,  was  used  as  the  command  vehicle 
for  the  operation. 

Heavy  equipment,  recruitment  tents,  first 
aid  stations  and  the  like  began  moving  into 
the  ten-mile-long  area  Friday  afternoon. 

Representatives  of  State  and  national 
press — Including  NBC  and  Look  Magazine- 
were  on  hand  as  the  work  got  underway. 

Work  will  continue  tomorrow  again  begin- 
nlng  at  7  a.m.  Workers  assigned  to  specific 
sections  will  report  to  them  without  going  to 
the  staging  area  at  Dodge  Park  No.  8. 

Among  the  people  who  donated  their  time 
were  four  nuns  who  worked  as  baby-sitters 
at  Stevenson  High  School.  The  gym  there 
waa  obtained  for  that  purpose  through  the 
cooperation  of  Utlca  Community  Schools 
Supt.  Phillip  Runkel. 

Again,  the  committee  and  the  police  urge 
everyone  to  follow  safety  rules  and  not  to 
work  at  something  with  which  they  are 
unfamiliar. 

Though  the  actual  clean-up  started  shortly 
after  daybreak  today  members  of  the  forestry 
crew  of  the  Huron  Clinton  Metropolitan  Au- 
thority completed  clearing  of  river  frontage 
along  the  river  Friday.  The  HCMA  crew  had 
been  working  along  the  river  for  two  weeks. 

Friday's  effort  by  the  Authority  forestry 
crew  found  them  working  about  I14  miles 
from  the  Junction  of  the  Clinton  River 
along  Riverland  Drive  between  Van  Dyke 
Highway  and  Clinton  River  Road. 

James  Smith,  field  landscape  architect  for 
the  authority,  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
HCMA  crews  which  used  all  kinds  of  heavy 
equipment  to  help  cut  and  haul  out  logs 
from  the  Clinton  River  and  drag  them  V2  mile 
or  more  to  be  piled  up. 

The  area  in  which  they  have  been  working 
looked  like  one  vast  wilderness  with  only  a 
narrow  road  scarred  by  brush  and  roots  lead- 
ing to  the  key  spots  for  river  clean-up. 

Smith  noted  that  this  effort  has  been  most 
worthwhile  and  hopes  that  sometime  soon 
the  Clinton  River  will  become  a  new  source 
of  recreation  for  many  Macomb  County  area 
residents. 

No  ofiBcial  figures  on  the  exact  number  of 
participants  will  be  available  until  early  next 
week.  However,  prior  to  this  morning,  some 
450  people  had  signed  up  and  been  as- 
signed to  the  various  clean-up  sections. 
Another  150  employes  of  construction  firms 
came  to  operate  the  heavy  equipment. 


(From  the  Macomb  Dally,  Aug.  15,  1969 1 

Sterling    Clinton    Cleanup    Force    Braces 

FOB  Action 

(By  Cathie  Mlsch) 

Sterling  Heights. — Tomorrow  we  find  out. 

Tomorrow  we  find  out  if  all  the  speeches, 
the  rhetoric,  the  tsk-tsking,  hand-wring- 
ing and  head  shaking  are  all  Just  gestures 
or  we  find  out  If  people  really  do  care. 

Tomorrow  is  Sat.  Aug.  16,  1969.  At  7  am. 
the  two-day  clean-up  of  the  Clinton  River  In 
Sterling  Heights  get  underway. 

Three  months  of  planning  will  be  for  noth- 
ing If  the  people  of  Macomb  County  turn 
their  baclu  on  their  filthy,  unsightly  back- 
yard— the  Clinton  River. 

Everybody  has  read  about  and  seen  pic- 
tures of  America  the  polluted.  They've  seen 
their  g^>vemment  creak  along  In  Its  rusty 
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fashion,   too  slow   to  move;    often   too   late 
when  it  does. 

And  that  la  part  of  the  reason  for  this 
week-end's  effort.  To  show  the  far-off  bu- 
reaucraU  that  people  do  care  and  If  they 
wont  move  the  people  will. 

Clean-up  chairman  Al  Martin  has  aimed 
for  nation-wide  publicity  on  this  local  effort. 
He  and  the  members  of  the  clean-up  com- 
mittee hope  that  communities  throughout 
nation  will  take  encouragement  from 
effort  and  initiate  their  own  local 
clean-ups. 

All  kinds  of  people  have  been  Involved  so 
far,  from  top  executives  in  business  to  their 
usually  arch  foes — top  union  leaders. 

Factory  workers,  city  officials,  policemen, 
housewives  and  teenagers  have  put  In  hours 
and  hours  on  their  own  time,  at  their  own 
expense. 

One  of  the  biggest  helping  hands  has  come 
from  the  Boy  Scouts.  Typical  U  16  year-old 
Russ  Arrand  of  43270  O'Hara  Circle.  He  has 
helped  out  at  the  clean-up  headquarters  and 
elsewhere  as  he  also  works  for  his  Eagle 
Badge. 

Two  Shelby  Township  sisters  Annette,  15, 
and  Laurie  Rlvaud,  17.  have  been  working 
long  hours  at  the  headquarters  typing  and 
mailing  and  so  forth. 

The  only  paid  employe  of  the  committee 
Lois  Tyson,  a  secretary,  has  worked  many 
hours  of  overtime  without  compensation. 

Chairman  Al  Martin  himself  has  been 
working  full-time  taking  time  from  his  regu- 
lar job  as  a  salesman. 

Each  volunteer  has  fitted  himself  into  the 
niche  where  his  talents  could  beet  serve  the 
real  purpose  of  all  this  cleaning  up  the  Clin- 
ton. 

This  weekend  the  same  theme  will  be  fol- 
lowed. You  don't  have  to  know  anything 
about  a  river  to  help  clean  it.  Just  by  helping 
pass  out  food,  or  talcing  names,  or  carrying 
a  water  bucket  will  be  helping. 

If  you  have  a  skill  like  knowing  how  to 
operate  heavy  equipment  you  are  needed.  If 
you  like  children  you  could  help  out  by  baby- 
sitting and  you  are  needed. 

The  section  of  the  river  to  be  cleaned  Is  In 
Sterling  Heights  but  the  river  affects  each 
and  everyone  in  Macomb  County  whether 
directly  or  Indirectly. 

Someday  if  the  hopes  of  many  are  fulfilled 
Its  banks  will  be  suitable  for  hiking,  picnick- 
ing and  camping;  it's  waters  for  fishing  and 
canoeing. 

That  the  people  of  the  county  could  have 
such  a  bonus  so  close  at  hand  is  entirely  pos- 
sible. But  it  means  that  we  must  start  now. 
It  means  that  we  must  continue  today 
and  tomorrow  here,  throughout  the  county 
and  throughout  the  nation. 


(Prom  the  I>aily  Sentinel] 
From  Otm  Point  of  View 

Only  a  few  hours  remain  between  now  and 
the  start  of  the  Clinton  River  Cleanup  in 
Sterling  Heights.  Presently  the  huge  machine, 
made  up  of  people,  plans  and  equipment,  is 
swinging  into  force  as  last  minute  details, 
assignments  and  coordinations  are  being 
completed. 

There  is,  however,  still  time  for  you  to 
Join  this  huge  effort.  A  number  of  area  resi- 
dents have  already  come  forth  to  volunteer 
their  services  but  there  is  a  need  for  more. 

Recently  the  nation  was  prodded  to  a  sense 
of  pride  with  the  achievemente  of  the  astro- 
nauts In  their  lunar  expedition.  In  a  more 
localized  way,  we  can  also  enjoy  this  sense 
of  pride.  In  comparison,  the  Clinton  Cleanup 
i.s  as  important  to  our  vicinity  as  the  space 
trip  was  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Although  we  are  the  one's  who  will  benefit 
In  the  future  from  this  project  It  Is  receiving 
national  and  statewide  acclaim.  At  least  two 
national  magazines  will  be  covering  the  proj- 
ect as  well  as  Detroit  television  and  radio 
and  several  newspapers  from  outside  the  area. 
Officials  from  government  and  conservation 
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will  also  be  on  hand  this  weekend.  In  addi- 
tion, countless  others  will  be  watching  the 
outcome. 

The  river  cleanup  earlier  this  year  and  this 
weekend's  efforts  will  no  doubt  set  a  trend 
that  other  communities  will  follow.  It  offers 
a  personal  pride  to  know  that  our  community 
Lb  a  pacesetter. 

The  feelings  of  some  fellow  residents  is  best 
expressed  in  the  below  "Letter  to  the  Editor" 
which  we  received  Thursday: 
"To  the  Editob: 

"For  the  first  time  In  more  years  than  I 
oare  to  say  we  went  for  a  much  needed  and 
deserved  vacation,  A  week  was  all  we  felt  we 
could  take. 

"We  went  up  north  to  canoe  on  the  Au 
Sable  River  and  to  walk  over  the  nature 
trails,  all  of  it  unspoiled  and  clean.  Coming 
back  it  struck  me  we  could  have  the  same 
thing  here  In  Sterling  Heights. 

"Do  you  know,  if  all  the  good  people  of 
Sterling  Heights  come  forward  next  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  Aug.  IS  and  17,  to  help  in 
the  Clinton  River  Cleanup,  we  will  have  our 
own  'Au  Sable  River'  and  nature  trails  and 
picnic  grounds. 

"Our  senior  citizens  and  Junior  citizens 
and  the  smaller  frys  need  and  should  have 
a  'close-to-home'  spot  to  enjoy. 

"Mrs.  UP." 

This  Is  the  response  of  a  Sterling  Heights 
family  that  is  Interested  in  the  community, 
its  future  and  Its  citizens. 

We'd  Uke  to  feel  that  you  think  the  same 
way  and  we  hope  that  you'll  have  some  part 
In  the  Clinton  Cleanup  this  weekend. 

[From  the  Macomb  Dally] 

Hjelp  fob  the  Clinton — Pouring  Rain 
OB  No 

Some  900  persona  demonstrated  over  the 
weekend  that  they  care  about  their  environs. 

They  cared  enough  to  brave  a  steady  down- 
pour which  hampered  work  but  not  enthu- 
siasm Saturday  in  cleaning  up  that  portion 
of  the  Clinton  River  as  it  wends  through 
Sterling  Heights.  Under  more  favorable  con- 
ditions, they  returned  to  the  Job  Sunday. 

During  the  two  days,  some  400  truckloads 
(about  12,000  tons)  of  debris  were  carted 
away. 

Next  Saturday,  these  interested  citizens — 
ranging  from  oldsters  to  teens,  officials  and 
"Just  plain  Joes" — will  return  to  the  scene 
to  complete  the  job. 

Commenting  on  the  project,  Ray  Pllip- 
chuk,  director  of  public  services  for  Sterling 
Heights  and  one  of  the  work  coordinators, 
said: 

"It  was  amazing,  the  cooperation  of  the 
people  who  had  the  equipment  and  volun- 
teered .  .  .  the  people  who  came  out,  some 
of  the  things  they  did  ...  it  was  amazing. " 

In  this  age  of  self-indulgence  and  lack  of 
concern  for  the  other  guy,  it  is  indeed 
"amazing"  as  well  as  heartwarming  and  en- 
couraging that  so  many  will  turn  out  on  a 
miserable  day  to  participate  voluntarily  in  a 
community  project. 
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tion  of  Mr.  Ramey's  outstanding  work 
as  a  volunteer  weather  observer.  He  Is 
one  of  the  25  people  across  the  country 
to  be  so  honored. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  announce- 
ment of  Mr.  Ramey's  award  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  lt>e  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Dxpaktiixnt  or  CouMxacx 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  4.  1969. 

Washington. — Edwin  Ramey  of  Dlmmltt, 
Texas,  a  volunteer  weatJier  observer  for  the 
Weather  Bureau  since  1933,  has  been  se- 
lected to  receive  the  Jobn  Campanlus  Holm 
Award,  according  to  the  Elnvlronmental  Sci- 
ence Services  Administration  (ESSA)  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

John  Campanlus  Holm  Awards,  created  In 
1959  by  ESSA's  Weather  Bureau,  are  made 
annually  to  honor  volunteer  observers  for 
outstanding  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
meteorological  observations.  The  award  Is 
named  for  a  Lutheran  minister  who  is  the 
first  person  known  to  have  taken  systematic 
weather  observations  in  the  American  col- 
onies. In  1644  and  1645.  the  Reverend  Holm 
made  records  of  the  climate,  without  the  use 
of  instruments,  near  the  present  site  of  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Ramey,  a  retired  farmer  and  rancher,  was 
cited  for  over  46  years  of  dedicated  public 
service.  His  official  record  of  weather  obser- 
vations Is  complete  since  the  establishment 
of  the  station  in  April  1923.  Even  before  that 
date,  he  was  taking  unofficial  rainfall  meas- 
urements as  far  back  as  1911. 

The  Weather  Bureau  has  more  than  12,000 
volimteer  observers  throughout  the  United 
States  who  make  and  record  daily  weather 
observations.  The  information  they  gather  Is 
processed  and  published  by  the  Environ- 
mental Data  Service,  another  ESSA  compo- 
nent, and  is  Invaluable  In  recording  the  cli- 
mate of  the  Nation.  Like  many  of  these  ob- 
servers, Ramey  serves  without  pay. 


TEXAN  HONORED  BY  U.S. 
WEATHER  BUREAU 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Thursday.   September  4,   1969 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Weather  Bureau  announced  today 
that  one  of  my  constituents.  Mr.  Edwin 
Ramey  of  Dimmitt,  Tex.,  Is  to  be  given 
the  John  Campanlus  Holm  Award. 

This  award  will  be  given  In  recogni- 


EDITORS  URGE  ATLANTIC  UNION 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  FINDLiEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pack- 
et and  Times  of  Orillia,  Ontario,  and  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  have  recently 
carried  editorials  urging  action  on  the 
Atlantic  Union  Resolution,  House  Con- 
current Resolution  283,  now  pending  be- 
fore the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

Here  are  the  texts  of  these  excellent 
statements: 

[From   the   Orllla    (Ontario),   Packet   and 
Times,  Aug.  14,  1999] 

Can  Congress  Visualize  Atlantic  Union 
Potential 

A  resolution  now  pending  In  the  United 
States  Congress  may  have  more  bearing  on 
prospects  for  war  or  peace,  and  indeed  on 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  mankind  than  any 
other  single  piece  of  legislation  of  modem 
times.  A  resolution,  supported  by  more  than 
70  members  of  both  parties  In  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  asks  that  a  commission 
be  appointed  to  explore  with  other  Atlantic 
nations,  the  long-range  possibilities  of  fed- 
eration. Simply  this,  and  nothing  more;  yet 
this  apparently  routine  piece  of  legislation 
contains  the  seeds  which  could  grow  Into  a 
federation  of  the  great  free  nations,  giving 
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freedom  a  slngl#,  supra-national  entity  which 
could  ensure  ffleedom's  survival  against  any 
odds,  and  making  large-scale  international 
war  virtually  li^posslble. 

For  more  thajn  30  years  the  great  foreign 
correspondent  $nd  crtisader  Clarence  Strelt 
has  campalgne<^  for  union  of  the  great  free 
nations  of  the  Atlantic — the  United  States, 
Canada,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denrr(arlc,  Prance  and  perhaps 
others — as  the  pne  sure  means  of  ensuring 
the  survival  of  ihose  free  Institutions  which 
they  all  share.  Today,  at  long  last,  the  idea 
of  federal  union  of  the  Atlantic  nations  may 
now  be  approacaing  its  time. 

The  idea  has!  gained  growing  suppKJrt  In 
Influential  political  circles  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  In  recent  years.  President  Nixon 
has  endorsed  thje  resolution.  Just  as  did  his 
opponents,  Hubtert  Himiphrey  and  Senator 
Eugene  McCartliy.  Robert  Kennedy  was  an 
enthusiastic  sup|>orter,  and  so  were  President 
Elsenhower.  Barry  Goldwater,  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller, and  such  European  leaders  as  Maurice 
Schumann,  Prenfch  foreign  minister,  and  the 
heads  of  goveminent  In  every  Atlantic  cap- 
ital. I 

The  potential  benefits  of  such  a  federal 
union  of  all  th«  Atlantic  free  states  would 
^  pr^tound  iqdeed;  world  peace  and  a 
mights  j?plce  fof  freedom,  and  the  sharing 
and  preservation;  of  laws  ensuring  Individual 
freedom,  guaranteed  by  overwhelming  force. 
Yet  despite  thfc  impressive  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  the  cur^nt  resolution  before  Con- 


gress. 


and  its  breath-catching  potential 
benefits.  Its  passstge  Is  by  no  means  certain. 
Plercely-held  and  ingrained  suspicions  of 
any  yielding  of  t  S.  national  sovereignty  stUl 
govern  the  attltides  of  a  great  number  of 
Congressmen,  aid  to  even  explore  a  pro- 
posal which  mlgtit  make  the  U.S.  merely  a 
part  of  a  huge  Atlantic  state  made  up  of 
many  federated  batlon-states  would  be  too 
daring  a  venturej  for  many  parochial  minds. 
We  In  the  fre<  world  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  U.S.  can  only  hold  oiu-  breath  and 
hope  that  the  tre  nendous  prospects  the  reso 


lutlon    holds    for 
the  imaginations 
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The  present  chairmen  of  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  National  Committees  are  ad- 
vocates of  the  exploration  of  Atlantic  union. 
So  was  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  So  was  President 
Elsenhower.  So  were  Barry  Goldwater  and 
Nelson  Rockefeller.  So  have  been  many  out- 
standing E\iropean  leaders,  notably  Including 
Maurice  Schumann,  now  French  Foreign 
Minister.  .  .  . 

Actually,  all  that  is  proposed  Is  to  examine 
carefully  whether  the  present  allies  of  the 
Atlantic  could  co-opej^te  any  more  cloeely 
to  work  out  terms  of  economic  and  political 
peace.  The  proposed  federation  would  corre- 
late with  the  European  Common  Market,  but 
not  replace  it. 

Richard  Nixon  in  1966  had  this  to  say:  "It 
Is  fitting  that  the  United  States,  the  world's 
first  truly  federal  government,  should  be  a 
main  force  behind  the  effort  to  find  a  basis 
for  a  broad  federation  of  free  Atlantic  na- 
tions. Although  the  accomplishment  of  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  resolution  may  well  be 
Impossible  to  attain  for  many  years,  recent 
events  of  history  and  numerous  scientific 
and  technological  advances  of  the  past  20 
years  point  the  way  in  this  direction." 

The  resolution  itself  commits  the  nation 
only  to  explore.  As  the  sponsors  point  out, 
during  the  years  since  World  War  n,  the  U.S. 
Government  has  spent  nearly  a  trillion  dol- 
lars seeking  national  military  solutions  to 
problems  which  are  scarcely  military.  Uttle 
time  and  energy  has  been  spent  In  projecting 
other  roads  to  peace. 

When  will  responsible  governments  lift 
their  gaze  from  armaments  and  static  con- 
ceptions and  consider  new-old  paths  to 
peace? 
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all  mankind  may  kindle 
of  every  congressman,  and 
so  secure  the  endorsatlon  of  the  mightiest 
democracy  on  eaith. 


(Prom  the  Chlstian  Science  Monitor] 
Exploring       AtLj  ,ntic       Union — Bipartisan 

House  RESOLtJT  ION  Livens  Idea  op  Greater 

International    Community 

(By  Erivln  D.  Canham) 

"An  idea  who!  e  time  has  come"  is  the 
powerful  thought ,  paraphrased  from  Victor 
Hugo,  often  use<  by  politicians  to  justify 
supporting  some  hlng  that  has  long  lain 
dormant. 

There  is  some  *idence  to  believe  that  the 
Idea  of  federal  union  of  the  Atlantic  nations 
may  be  now  appro  iching  its  time. 

That  is  to  say,  nobody  expects  that  federal 
union  is  an  earl?  likelihood.  But  what  is 
more  seriously  coi  isldered  than  ever  before  is 
the  resolution  supported  by  a  bipartisan 
group  of  70  members  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  explori  with  other  Atlantic  na- 
tions the  long-range  possibilities  of  federa- 
tion. 

The  idea  of  federal  union  as  an  ultimate 
basis  of  internatioial  action  and  peace-keep- 
ing has  been  actl'ely  promoted  for  the  last 
30  years  by  one  or  the  most  dedicated  cru- 
saders alive,  Clarmce  Strelt.  He  published 
the  book  "Union  How"  In  1939.  after  almost 
two  decades  as  a  d  istinguished  foreign  corre- 
spondent for  the  N  sw  York  Times. 

He  has  been  sup;  )orted  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  public  fig  ares  in  the  Western  world. 
The  resolution  no\r  {lending  In  Congress  was 
endorsed  eloquen  ;ly  in  1968  by  Richard 
Nixon.  His  1968  opi>onent,  Hubert  Humphrey, 
and  Senator  Eugen  j  McCarthy  were  long  sup- 
porters of  the  idea 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OP    CALXrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations  develop- 
ment program,  headed  by  the  able  Paul 
Hoffman,  has  been  attempting  to  accel- 
erate the  development  of  economically 
emerging  nations.  The  process  is  slow 
and  arduous,  yet  at  times  there  are  signs 
of  visible  progress.  A  recent  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  describes  how  the  sur- 
vey function  of  the  United  Nations  de- 
velopment program  has  led  to  discover- 
ies of  natural  resources,  hitherto  un- 
known, that  will  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  some  foreign  nations. 

I  recommend  this  article  to  the  reader 
of  the  Record  and  include  it  at  this 
point : 

Riches  Pound  in  Poor  Nations 
(By  Robert  H.  Estabrook) 
United  Nations. — Dramatic  new  natural 
resource  discoveries  hold  the  promise  of 
creating  viable  economies  In  some  of  the 
world's  hitherto  p)oorest  countries,  accord- 
ing to  officials  working  with  international 
development  programs  here. 

The  conspicuous  example  is  Somalia,  where 
revenues  from  uranium  and  other  rare 
earths  may  bring  wealth  similar  to  that  In 
oll-rlch  Libya. 

A  few  years  ago  the  2.5  million  people  of 
Somalia,  many  of  them  nomads,  had  a  per 
capita  Income  of  only  $62.  The  principal 
known  resources  of  this  new  country  larger 
than  France,  on  the  northeast  horn  of  Af- 
rica, were  mediocre  Iron  and  gypsum  de- 
posits and  meerschaum  use  for  pipes. 
But    early    in    1968    Prime    Minister    Mo- 


hamed  EgaJ  announced  that  a  survey  by  the 
U.N.  Development  Program  had  found  one 
of  the  world's  largest  known  stores  of  ura- 
nium. It  also  found  yttrium,  a  scarce  metal 
used,  among  other  purpxjses,  for  color  tele- 
vision— and  selling  for  $92  a  pound 

Now  the  government  has  granted  ura- 
nlum  extraction  concessions  to  groups  from 
the  United  States,  West  Germany  and  Italy, 
on  terms  that  promise  a  handsome  Income' 
Paradoxically,  the  U.N.  team  had  a  Soviet 
director  and  was  largely  made  up  of  Soviet 
geologists.  The  uranium  will  be  used  to  fuel 
nuclear  reactors  and  rej)ortedly  will  meet 
the  needs  of  Japan. 

Along  with  Libya,  which  two  decades  ago 
was  a  seemingly  hopelessly  Impoverished 
North  African  kingdom,  oil  has  fabulously 
enriched  such  improbable  countries  as  Abu 
Dhabi.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  46.000  in- 
habitants of  this  sheikhdom  on  the  Trucial 
Coast  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  are  among 
the  wealthiest  In  the  world. 

But  completely  apart  from  the  riches  be- 
stowed on  a  fortunate  few  by  the  oil  com- 
panies, broader-based  surveys  conducted  un- 
der the  U.N.  development  Program  hav« 
brought  new  hope  to  many  marginal  econ- 
omies. 

Discoveries  of  managenese,  phosphates  and 
Iron  ore  open  practical  sources  of  revenue 
for  Upper  Volta,  which  had  a  per  capita  in- 
come of  only  $44  in  1966. 

Hlgh-quaUty  Iron  ore  found  in  Guinea 
(per  capita  Income  $93  In  1966')  and  Liberia 
($154  in  1966)  Is  said  to  test  better  than  that 
In  Sweden.  In  Togo  (per  capiu  Income  $72 
In  1966),  supplies  of  dolomite  make  possi- 
ble bulldlng-stone  exp>orts. 

El  Salvador's  (pier  capita  Income  $245  in 
1967)  geothermal  p>ower  potential  based  on 
new  discoveries  Is  said  to  rival  that  of  New 
Zealand.  Some  p)ersons  compare  the  ptossi- 
blllty  of  cheap  electric  power  for  Central 
America  to  that  Introduced  by  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  In  the  United  States. 

Similarly,  a  find  of  copper  and  molybde- 
num In  Panama  (1967  per  capita  Income 
$477)  is  said  to  be  extremely  rich  and  hold 
vast  promise  as  a  new  source  of  revenue.  Im- 
portant copper  finds  also  have  been  made  In 
Argentina  (per  capital  Income  $699  in  19661. 
Iran  ($243  In  1967).  Botswana  ($86  In  1966)! 
Malaysia  ($255  In  1967)  and  Ecuador  ($199 
In  1967). 

In  Tunisia  (per  capita  Income  $172  in 
1967)  and  Nicaragua  ($316  in  1967)  sig- 
nificant discoveries  of  lead  and  zinc  have 
been  made,  and  In  Iran  a  new  process  has 
been  perfected  for  using  ores  previously  dis- 
covered. In  Lesotho  ($80  in  1966)  a  mech- 
anized process  has  been  devised  for  ex- 
tracting diamonds.  Nickel  has  been  found 
in  Botswana. 

Some  of  the  most  impxjrtant  discoveries 
have  been  sources  of  underground  water  for 
Irrigation  and  industry  in  previously  dry 
areas. 

Significant  new  water  supplies  have  been 
located  In  Jordan  ( 1967  per  capita  income 
$235),  Lebanon  ($294  In  1966),  Syria  ($204 
in  1967),  Cyprus  ($664  in  1967)  and  Ja- 
maica ($431  in  1967).  Irrigation  and  hydro- 
electric power  from  dams  also  promises  to 
stimulate  food  production  and  Industry  in 
Ceylon  ($132  In  1967). 

Turkey  (per  capita  income  $299  in  1967) 
Is  now  believed  to  have  twice  the  forestry  re- 
sources previously  estimated,  and  Impor- 
tant new  tree  resources  also  have  been  found 
in  Greece  ($621  In  1966).  On  Taiwan  ($221 
In  1967),  tidal  land  Is  being  reclaimed  for 
crops. 

New  fishery  resources  also  promise  to  con- 
tribute to  development. 

Important  stocks  of  food  fish  have  been 
found  in  waters  surrounding  the  Philip- 
pines (per  capita  Income  $233  In  1967), 
where  locally-caught  fish  previously  sup- 
plied only  15  per  cent  of  the  need. 

Experts    selected    by    the    United    Nations 
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conduct  the  surveys  at  the  request  of  Indi- 
vidual governments,  which  pay  part  of  the 
expense  of  such  "pre-lnvestment"  activi- 
ties. The  governments  themselves  determine 
how  to  exploit  any  new  resources  that  may 
be  discovered. 

Some  criticism  has  been  leveled  at  the 
United  States  for  pushing  too  hard  on  be- 
half of  private  enterprise  in  any  concessions 
that  may  be  granted.  Others  have  pointed 
out  that,  In  any  event,  the  choice  of  public 
or  private  means  or  a  combination  of  the 
two  is  up  to  the  government  concerned. 


BAR  AND  CONTROL  USE.  TRANS- 
PORT AND  MANUFACTURE  OF 
LETHAL,  CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOG- 
ICAL AGENTS  IN  MILITARY 
OPERATIONS 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
therein  a  very  interesting  letter  from 
Brig.  Gen.  James  A.  Hebbeler,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Chemical  and  Biological  Research 
and  Nuclear  Operations,  which  came  in 
respoi^se  to  my  request  urging  greater 
safeguards  on  toxic  gas  disposal  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  presence  of  toxic,  dangerous  ex- 
plosives and  explosive  materials  in  the 
country  and  the  world  has  understand- 
ably been  of  greatest  concern  to  many 
people. 

Some  time  ago  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  made  its  recommendations  on 
toxic  gas  disposal,  which  has  been  imder 
study  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
Army  requested  that  an  independent 
study  be  performed  by  the  Academy,  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  Academy  is 
tliat  wherever  possible  the  gasses  be  de- 
toxified, and  that  concerned  Govermnent 
agencies  collaborate  in  developing  de- 
tailed disposal  plans. 

It  is  interesting  and  reassuring  to  know 
that  the  hazards  of  the  materials  under 
study  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  of 
some  commercial  chemicals  currently 
being  shipped  by  rail  across  the  country. 
Obviously,  most  urgent  efforts  should 
and  must  be  made  to  establish  safety 
precautions  for  all  shipments  and  han- 
dling of  this  kind,  similar  to  those  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  estab- 
lished for  shipments  of  chemical 
material. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  under  these  plans 
fully  trained,  technical,  escort  units  will 
accompany  each  train,  fully  equipped 
with  protective  gear  to  provide  for  any 
incident,  and  to  alert  the  general  pub- 
lic, if  and  when  necessary,  and  accom- 
panied by  highly  qualified  doctors  and 
medical  aid  men. 

In  addition,  the  progress  of  these 
trains  will  be  monitored  continuously, 
and  contingency  plans  are  available  to 
deal  with  any  situation.  Further,  the 
proposed  travel  routes  have  been  se- 
lected after  careful  consultation  with 
transf>ortation  exp>erts  which  represent 
the  safest  routes  available.  These  rules 
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should  be  applied  to  all  relevant  trans- 
px>rtation  media. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  method  of 
disposal  involved,  include  demilitariza- 
tion of  muiUtions,  and  burning  or  chem- 
ically neutralizing  the  agents,  land 
burial,  and  sea  burial. 

It  was  determined  after  careful  study 
that  sea  burial  was  the  best  method  in 
terms  of  safety,  contamination  of  en- 
vironment, time  and  cost,  and  consti- 
tutes no  significant  hazard  to  the  food 
chain  of  man  or  fish,  and  no  hazard  to 
man  through  sea  or  land  contamina- 
tion. These  findings  must  be  confirmed 
by  all  qualified  sources. 

Chemical  neutralization  was  one  of 
the  disposal  methods  under  considera- 
tion, and  this  involves  treating  the 
agents  in  a  reactor  with  a  series  of  de- 
contaminants,  designed  to  decompose  the 
toxic  agent  into  a  nontoxic  material. 
The  procedure  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  is  hazardous  and  takes  a  long  time. 
It  is  to  make  sure  that  the  safest 
method  of  disposal  is  implemented  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  re- 
quested the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  make  an  independent  re- 
view of  movement  and  disposal  plans. 
These  must  be  vigorously  pressed  and 
followed  up. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  we  are  on 
our  way  to  ridding  our  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Nation  of  hazardous 
materials.  But  we  must  not  stop  there. 
We  must  continue  until  we  effectively 
outlaw  and  forbid  the  manufacture,  stor- 
age or  use  by  any  nation  of  toxic, 
disease-bearing,  or  inhumane,  lethal 
agents  in  any  form  or  shape  to  be  used 
for  purposes  of  destruction,  or  to  be 
manufactured,  or  kept  available,  for  the 
purpose  of  Intimidation,  or  the  promo- 
tion of  horror  and  fear  among  nations 
and  peoples.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  agree  to  these  inter- 
national controls  under  appropriate  in- 
spection provisions  thus  assuring  the 
whole  world  that  these  horrible  agents 
will  not  be  used  to  destroy  life. 

It  should  be  observed  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  not  to  utilize 
these  lethal,  chemical  and  biological 
agents,  unless  they  are  utiUzed  in  the 
first  instance  against  this  country. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  of  urgent  importance 
that  this  Government  press  for  effective 
international  restrictions  and  controls  of 
these  agents,  predicated  basically  upon 
the  abolishment  of  their  use  and  suit- 
able international  inspection  to  make 
certain  that  they  are  not  being  manu- 
factured, stored,  or  used  in  any  way  con- 
trary to  the  agreements  banning  them 
from  use. 

Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Philbin  ;  A  safety  review  of  toxic 
materiel  in  depots  and  storage  areas  Indi- 
cated that  disposal  of  certain  munitions  and 
bulk  agents  would  purge  our  stockpile  of 
obsolete  materiel. 

The  toxicity  of  this  materiel  has  been 
highly  exaggerated  and  the  hazard  does  not 
differ  greatly  from  that  of  some  commercial 
chemicals  currently  being  shipped  by  rail 
across  country.  The  safety  precautions  estab- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
shipments   of   chemical   materiel   are   more 
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stringent  that  those  required  for  shipments 
of  commercial  chemicals. 

The  Department  of  Defense  safety  precau- 
tions exceed  Department  of  Transportation 
requirements  In  terms  of  actions  listed  in 
this  paragraph.  When  this  plan  Is  imple- 
mented, fully  trained  technical  escort  units 
will  accompany  each  train  and  carry  with 
them  more  than  sufficient  material,  protec- 
tive gear  and  equipment  to  oopw  with  any 
Incident.  Armed  guards  will  be  interspersed 
along  each  train  to  provide  physical  protec- 
tion to  the  cargo  and  keep  the  general  public 
away  in  case  of  an  Incident.  A  highly  quali- 
fied medical  doctor  and  three  medical  aid- 
men  will  accompany  eaich  train.  The  prog- 
ress of  each  train  will  be  monitored  continu- 
ously and  contingency  plans  are  available 
for  any  situation.  The  proposed  railroad 
routes  were  selected  after  careful  consulta- 
tion with  transportation  experts  and  repre- 
sent the  safest  routes  available.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  avoid  having  the  trains  go 
through  major  metropolitan  areau. 

Three  methods  of  disposal  were  considered. 
These  included  demilitarization  of  munitions 
and  burning  or  chemically  neutralizing  the 
agents,  land  burial  and  sea  burial.  After 
careful  study,  it  was  determined  that  sea 
burial  was  the  preferred  method  In  terms  of 
safety,  contamination  of  environment,  time 
and  cost.  It  has  been  concluded  that  the 
sea  burial  constitutes  no  significant  hazard 
to  the  food  chain  of  man  or  fish  and  no 
hazard  to  man  through  sea  or  land  surface 
contamination. 

Chemical  neutralization  was  one  of  the 
disposal  methods  under  consideration.  This 
is  accomplished  by  treating  the  agents  in  a 
reactor  with  a  series  of  decontamlnants  so 
that  the  toxic  agent  Is  decomposed  Into  a 
nontoxic  materiel:  however,  in  the  process 
large  volumes  of  liquid  waste  are  generated. 
Before  this  could  be  done  demilitarization  of 
the  weapons  involved  must  be  accomplished. 
This  procedure  Is  hazardous  and  takes  a  long 
time. 

There  are  only  two  facilities  where  this 
neutralization  might  be  conducted.  One  fa- 
cility Is  small  and  would  require  months  or 
even  years  to  accomplish  the  Job.  The  other 
facility  Is  In  lay-away  status  and  would  re- 
quire reactivation  and  construction  of  a  fur- 
nace to  burn  the  contaminated  hardware. 
Estimates  are  this  would  take  at  least  59 
months   and   cost  about   17  million  dollars 

To  provide  even  further  assurance  that  the 
safest  method  of  disposal  is  implemented,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  asked  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  make  an  inde- 
pendent review  of  movement  and  disposal 
plans. 

I  trust  this  Information  will  be  helpful  to 
you. 

Sincerely. 

James  a.  Hebbeler. 
Brigadier  General,  Director  of  CBW  and 
Nuclear  Operations  OACSFOR. 


THE  LATE  DREW  PEARSON 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  recent  recess  of  the  Congress 
neared  its  conclusion,  the  Nation  received 
the  news  of  the  passing  of  Drew  Pear- 
son, the  famed  crusader-columnist. 

Drew  Pearson  had  great  intellectual 
capacity  and  great  courage  and  while 
all  of  us  did  not  always  agree  with  him. 
he  was  admired,  feared,  and  respected. 
Drew  Pearson  was  one  of  the  most  color- 
ful and  versatile  journalists  of  all  time. 
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HiB  column  ranged  from  fierce  attacks 
on  corruption  to  chatty  letters  to  his 
grandchlldrien.  Pearson  Journalism  had 
a  great  Imiiact  on  Washington  aad  our 
Federal  Oofemment. 

He  courageously  challenged  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Senate,  the  House,  the  Federal 
Establishment  throughout  Government 
at  various  times  and  repeatedly — he  was 
a  journalistic  watchdog. 

Washington  will  not  be  the  same  with- 
out Drew  Pearson — his  column  was 
widely  read  In  Washington  and  through- 
out the  Nation  for  the  inside  story.  Drew 
Pearson's  columns  were  in  the  tradition 
of  the  mtidcraldng  Journalism^ — and 
Drew  Pearson  considered  the  descriptive 
label  of  muc^raker  as  a  high  compliment. 

I  want  to  take  this  means  to  extend 
this  expres^on  of  deepest  sjmipathy  to 
Mrs.  Pearsoh  and  other  members  of  the 
ftunlly  in  th^  loss  and  bereavement. 


WON. 


KOREAI^f  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


ADAM  C.  POWELL 


or  mw  TOkx 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  natives  of 
Korea  commonly  refer  to  their  country 
as  Chosen,  meaning  "land  of  the  morn- 
ing calm."  But  in  view  of  Korea's  turbu- 
lent past,  Choson  might  be  a  misnomer. 
Because  of  the  strategic  location  of  the 
country  and  the  tradition  of  competition 
between  emi^lres  in  the  history  of  that 
part  of  Asia^  the  country  has  a  unique 
heritage  of  strife.  Dm-ing  the  period  of 
the  three  kihgdoms  of  Korea,  the  peo- 
ples of  thest  areas,  the  Mahan,  Chin- 
ham,  and  Psfonhan,  fought  one  another 
for  700  years.  For  the  next  1,200  years 
Korea  was  overcome  by  the  rival  im- 
perial power$  China,  Mongolia,  and  Ja- 
pan. In  spit^  of  invEision  and  colonial 
status.  Korean  culture  managed  to  sur- 
vive In  lettere.  Buddhist  poetry,  and  na- 
tive art.  Under  the  great  Yl  dynasty 
Korea  flouriaied  intellectually  as  weU  as 
culturally.  Fmty  years  before  Gutenberg, 
in  1403  Koreans  had  Chinese  characters 
printed  in  moveable  type. 

The  nationalism  of  oppressed  peoples 
that  followed  World  War  I  had  a  strong 
Impact  on  Koreans.  A  proclamation  of 
independencafrom  Japan  was  issued  in 
March  1919.  This  was  followed  by  dem- 
onstrations. Which  the  Japanese  sup- 
pressed with  [violence.  Outside  the  coun- 
try in  Siberia,  Manchuria,  China,  and 
the  United  States,  emigre  Korean  patri- 
ots agitated  for  independence  for  their 
native  land,  fi  group  of  nationalists  or- 
ganized a  provisional  government  in 
Shanghai.  Ope  of  these  was  Syngman 
Rhee,  formerQy  a  student  at  Princeton 
when  Woodrow  Wilson  was  its  president. 
An  assassination  was  attempted  in  1932 
on  the  Japattese  emperor.  The  Korean 
independence!  movement  flourished  imtil 
World  War  ll  ended  Japanese  imperi- 
alism in  Kon  a. 

The  sovereignty  of  Korea  was  a  vital 
issue  during  tjhe  war.  In  the  Cairo  decla- 
raton  of  De<Jember  1943,  China.  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States  promised 
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Korea  Independence  in  "due  course."  The 
U.S.SJI.  committed  itself  to  this  goal 
when  it  entered  the  war  against  Japan 
August  8,  1945.  Korea  was  divided  at  the 
38th  parallel  into  United  States  and 
Soviet  Jurisdictions  for  the  piuiioses  of 
military  operations  in  the  surrender  of 
Japan. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Japanese,  how- 
ever. Korea  was  a  partial  vacuum.  Once 
again  foreign  and  domestic  forces  com- 
peted for  control"  of  the  First  Korean 
Republic.  Very  rapidly,  a  Korea  divided 
between  the  two  superpowers  of  the 
postwar  world  became  a  battleground 
for  the  cold  war.  Elections  in  South 
Korea  were  held  May  31,  1948,  when 
Syngmaui  Rhee  became  chairman.  The 
Republic  of  Korea  was  inaugurated  Au- 
gust 15.  1948,  a  date  which  is  formally 
designated  as  Independence  Day. 

Two  years  later,  forces  of  North  Kore  i 
crossed  the  38th  parallel,  martdng  the 
start  of  the  Korean  war.  During  the  3 
years  of  war.  more  than  1  million  were 
killed;  2.500,000  were  left  homeless:  and 
cities,  industrial  installations,  communi- 
cation, and  transportation  facilities  were 
devastated.  Even  after  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities in  July  1953.  domestic  political 
turmoil     continued.    The    position    of 
Korea's  head  of  state  has  changed  hands 
often,  and  each  occasion  has  been  ac- 
companied by  violence  and  civil  strife. 
Conditions  under  the  current  presi- 
dent, Chung  Hee  Park,  elected  in  1963, 
have  improved  in  many  ways.  Aggregate 
production  has  risen  an  average  of  9  per- 
cent from  1956  to  1966.  More  and  more 
Korean  manufactures  have  become  com- 
petitive on  world  markets.  The  standard 
of  living  has  improved  considerably.  Re- 
lations with  Japan  have  improved.  Now 
that  stability  has  been  restored  to  do- 
mestic  politics.  Korea  is  pursuing  an 
ambitious  program  of  economic  progress. 
August  15  is  a  day  of  celebration  in 
Korea  for  many  reasons.  Independence 
Day  marks  both  the  tinniversary  of  the 
Japanese    surrender    in    1945    and    the 
establishment  of  the  Korean  Republic  in 
1948.  On  this  day  are  featured  special 
nationwide    events    such     as    athletic 
games,  fireworks,  military  parades,  and 
so  forth.  According  to  the  lunar  calendar. 
Koreans  are  also  celebrating  the  Moon 
Festival,  a  time  of  thanksgiving,  feasts, 
and  harvest  celebration.  During  the  day 
Koreans  visit  their  ancestors'  graves,  of- 
fering food  and  wine  from  newly  har- 
vested rice.  We  rejoice  with  Koreans  on 
this  day  of  multiple  celebration  in  the 
"land  of  the  morning  calm." 


THE  EVERGLADES  JETPORT— THE 
NEXT  CONSERVATION  FIGHT 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF   NIW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed Jetport  in  the  Florida  Everglades 
has  excited  much  interest  in  recent 
months.  Conservationists  have  been  dis- 
turbed over  this  monstrous  example  of 
nonplaiming  for  some  time;  now  alarm  is 
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spreading  among  other  concerned  ciu- 
zens  as  well. 

The  jetport  proposed  by  the  Dade 
County  Port  Authority  would  be  located 
in  close  proximity  to  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park.  Indeed,  much  of  its  value 
from  their  narrow  point  of  view  rests  in 
this  fact — most  of  the  undesirable  con- 
sequences associated  with  airports  will  be 
suffered,  not  by  articulate  and  concerned 
citizens — with  access  to  the  ballot  box- 
but  by  an  uninhabited  and  defenseless 
natural  area.  That  the  area  affected  iiap- 
pens  to  be  a  national  park  is  irrelevant  to 
the  port  authority— that  it  will  cause 
considerable  damage  to  the  park  and  in- 
convenience to  its  inhabitants  and  visi- 
tors  is,  a  trifling  and  certainly  tolerable 
inconvenience,  not  to  be  considered  in 
the  same  context  as  the  undoubted  finan- 
cial benefits  which  it  will  generate  for 
the  exploiters  and  developers  that  the 
authority  so  effectively  represents. 

Who  pays  this  bill?  Who  assumes  the 
hidden  costs  that  cannot  be  disassociated 
from  this  unfortunate  exercise  in  single- 
purpose  development?  The  answer  is  the 
usual  one:  the  public.  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  that  answer,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
very  many  of  my  colleagues  will  be  either. 
In  the  past  few  years,  conservation- 
ists in  this  country  have  become  in- 
creasingly militant  and  effective  as  a 
means  of  forcing  public  servants  to  con- 
sider factors  other  than  short-range 
goals  and  immediate  gratiflcatlon  of 
limited  economic  objectives.  In  my  own 
State  of  New  York,  the  flght  of  the  Scenic 
Hudson  Preservation  Conference  to  pre- 
serve Storm  King  Mountain  has  received 
national  prominence  as  a  landmark  case 
in  this  growing  movement.  The  recent 
decision  of  Judge  Murphy  in  the  Hudson 
River  Expressway  case  has  reinforced 
this  important  trend,  and  has  demon- 
strated to  the  exploiters  that  their  guid- 
ing philosophy  "movement  in  any  direc- 
tion must  be  progress."  is  as  out  of  date 
as  "manifest  destiny." 

My  guess  is  that,  unless  the  Port  Au- 
thority or  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation sees  the  light,  the  jetport  con- 
troversy will  become  the  next  national 
fight  for  environmental  protection.  And 
I  think  that  the  citizenry  has  become 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  importance  of 
enviroimiental  quality  so  that  opponents 
of  the  Jetport  stand  in  very  good  posi- 
tion to  win  the  battle.  The  handwriting 
is  on  the  wall,  for  those  who  have  the 
insight  to  see  it. 

The  Wilderness  Society  has  produced 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  jetport  con- 
troversy in  the  spring  issue  of  its  quar- 
terly publication  The  Living  Wilderness. 
The  article  should  be  read  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress:  it  points  up  the 
interdependent  nature  of  the  pollution 
and  environmental  degradation  as- 
sociated with  the  proposed  jetport,  and 
stresses  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  clearly  not  followed  its 
statutory  responsibilities  to  determine 
whether  in  fact  fesislble  alternatives  may 
exist. 

So  that  this  article  may  receive  wider 
distribution  and  serve  to  provide  better 
information  on  this  important  con- 
troversy, I  include  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 
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Jetport  and  thk  Everglades — Lint  ob 

RUNWAT? 

The  Florida  Dade  County  Port  Authority's 
search  for  an  airport  site,  as  It  first  came  to 
the  attention  of  Miami  newspaper  readers  In 
1967,  seemed  to  contemplate  one  of  modest 
proportions — or  so  It  would  seem  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  developments.  The  airport  was 
said  to  be  needed  by  commercial  airlines  for 
training  Jet  pilots.  However,  the  plan  bur- 
geoned in  subsequent  months.  It  grew  Into 
a  project  for  a  mammoth  airport.  Intended  to 
relieve  congestion  at  Miami  International 
Airport,  to  accommodate  commercial  opera- 
tions, including  supersonic  transport. 

One  of  the  sites  considered  was  Conserva- 
tion Area  3A.  Just  north  of  the  Tamlaml  Trail 
(US.  Route  41) — the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Everglades  National  Park.  The  Conserva- 
tion Area  site  wa«  eventually  dropped  from 
consideration  when  the  Central  and  South- 
ern Florida  Flood  Control  District  (FCD)  ob- 
jected that  situating  an  airport  here  was  In- 
compatible with  the  water  conservation  pur- 
pose of  the  area. 

The  site  for  the  Jetport  eventually  settled 
upon  an  area  6  miles  north  of  the  Everglades 
National  Park's  40-mlle  Bend  Ranger  Sta- 
tion. The  eastern  boundary  would  be  nearly 
common  with  the  west  boundary  of  Conser- 
vation Area  3A,  and  would  lie  almost  midway 
between  the  two  coasts,  approximately  50 
miles   from   Miami   via   the  Tamlaml   Traai. 

Not  only  has  construction  for  a  39-8quare 
mile  airport  actually  started,  but  a  10,000- 
foot  airstrip  approaches  completion  as  this  Is 
written.  It  Is  scheduled  to  begin  use  In  Sep- 
tember 1969  as  a  jet  training  strip. 

Reactions  against  the  entire  proposal  have 
begun  to  take  on  force.  The  Superintendent 
of  Everglades  National  Park  had  warned  the 
Port  Authority  In  March  1967  that  Intrusion 
and  noise  from  overflights  and  clooe-by  op- 
eration of  Jet  aircraft  could  cause  wildlife 
dislocations,  abandonment  of  habitat,  and 
consequent  alteration  of  the  Park  for  visitor 
use;  Intrusion  and  noise  would  be  inimical  to 
the  wilderness  of  the  Park  that  Congress 
specifically  sought  to  perpetuate  in  the  Act 
of  1934  which  authorized  the  Park.  The  Park 
was  established  In  1947. 

Continued  efforts  by  the  Park  Superin- 
tendent, in  communications  with  both  the 
Dade  County  Port  Authority  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  brought  no  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

.Access  to  the  airport  brings  up  additional 
problems.  Initially  the  Tamlaml  Trial  was 
considered  as  an  access  route.  Enlarging  the 
Trail  to  four  lanes  had  already  been  contem- 
plated. However,  a  new  access  route  appeared 
on  a  sketch  map  early  In  1968.  This  new 
route,  currently  referred  to  as  a  transporta- 
tion corridor,  was  expanded  In  the  plans 
Into  a  1,000-foot  right-of-way  which  would 
Include  extension  of  Interstate  75  from  Its 
present  terminus  in  Tampa.  Included  in  the 
plans  were  a  high  speed  ground  transporta- 
tion system,  power  lines,  pipe  lines,  and 
possibly  water  transportation  facilities.  The 
allgimient  of  the  transportation  corridor 
would  run  one  mile  north  of  the  Tamlaml 
Trail,  parallel  with  it.  but  converging  with 
the  Trail  at  50-Mlle  Bend. 

There  have  been  other  variations  of  the 
planned  access  corridor,  including  one  which 
would  have  bisected  the  Jetport,  after  tra- 
versing the  lower  end  of  Conservation  Area 
3A,  subdividing  it  with  an  additional  pool. 
This  plan  was  reconsidered — at  least  for  the 
present. — after  strong  objections,  led  by  PCD's 
Chairman,  Robert  W.  Padrlck. 

THK     PROBLEMS 

Apart  from  concern  for  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park,  which  is  crucial,  the  Jetport  la 
controversial  as  a  threat  to  the  quality  of 
the  environment  and  natural  beauty,  and 
for  Its  anticipated  impact  upon  the  ecology 
of  the  area.  No  apparent  regional  planning 
has  been  undertaken;  no  apparent  effort  to 
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study  the  impact  of  the  Jetport  and  result- 
ing urbanization  on  the  environment,  and  on 
the  present  and  resulting  socio-economic 
structure,  has  been  made. 

The  problem  Is  complicated  because  of  the 
lack  of  quantitative  data  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain speclflc  questions.  Nearly  every  aspect 
involves  certain  and  undoubted  environ- 
mental disturbance,  whose  consequences  are 
generally  predictable,  but  whose  magnitude 
is  not  known.  It  Is  not  possible  to  translate 
qualitative  data,  often  speculative,  into 
quantitative  data  with  the  precision  required 
by  the  planners  of  highways  and  airports. 
Thus  it  is  not  possible  to  evaluate  accom- 
modations which  may  be  made  or  considered 
for  resolution  of  the  problems. 

Noise  win  affect  the  quality  of  the  visitor's 
experience  in  the  Conservation  Areas,  and 
even  more  so  in  the  Park,  which  is  expected 
to  come  in  large  part  under  the  1964  Wilder- 
ness Law.  An  ambient  level  of  20-40  decibels 
(db)  may  be  tolerable;  normal  street  levels 
of  50-90  db  are  Incompatible  with  a  wilder- 
ness experience.  Noise  from  overflights  (esti- 
mated at  250,000  training  operations  an- 
nually In  late  1970,  even  before  conventional 
flights  begin) ,  and  noise  emanating  from  the 
Jetport.  would  obviously  be  even  more  unac- 
ceptable. A  Jet  takeoff  rates  150  db  at  close 
range,  and  about  117  db  on  the  apron.  By 
1980,  it  Is  projected,  there  will  be  900,000 
operations;  between  one  and  two  planes  will 
land  or  take  off  every  minute  of  every  day 
of  the  year. 

Pew  studies  of  the  reactions  of  wildlife  to 
noise  have  been  made  in  the  Park.  Thus,  it  Is 
not  known  to  what  extent  Jet  noise  will  af- 
fect or  disrupt  animal  habitats  or  reproduc- 
tion processes.  In  1968,  public  protests  forced 
Miami  International  Airport  to  prohibit  local 
training  flights  between  10  p.m.  and  7  a.m. 
Of  the  new  site,  Federal  Aviation  Agency's 
Miami  area  manager  said,  "Nobody  will  be 
close  enough  to  complain — except,  possibly 
alligators.''  However  one  might  interpret  the 
reaction  of  alligators.  It  Is  certain  that  Park 
visitors  will  be  vividly  aware  of  the  noise  pol- 
lution, and  the  negation  of  a  wilderness  f^x- 
perience. 

Woter  encompafises  a  large  number  of 
concerns:  flow,  quantity,  and  quality,  among 
others. 

Lower  peninsular  Florida  Is  drained  pri- 
marily by  two  drainageways.  The  Big  Cypress 
Swamp  and  The  Everglades.  Big  Cypress 
drains  almost  as  a  sheet  with  hardly  any 
clearly  defined  watercourses,  whereas  The 
Everglades  has  its  primary  water  course  in 
the  Shark  River.  The  Everglades,  above 
Tamlaml  Trail.  Is  essentlaly  fully  controlled 
and  managed  within  the  conservation  areas 
of  the  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood 
Control  Project.  These  conservation  areas, 
which  lie  directly  under  the  take-off  paths 
for  aircraft  using  the  proposed  Jetport,  are 
shallow  water  storage  basins  from  which 
Everglades  National  Park  receives  a  vital  part 
of  Its  water  needs. 

Under  agreement  with  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, management  of  the  conservation 
areas  rests  with  the  State's  Central  and 
Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  District 
(PCD),  and  includes  recreational  uses.  The 
Florida  State  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish 
Commission,  by  agreement  with  the  PCD, 
manages  flsh.  game,  and  related  wildlife  In 
Conservation  Areas  2  and  3.  E^verglades  Na- 
tional Park  requires  en  annual  minimum 
flow  of  315.000  acre-feet  from  the  [>roJect.  of 
which  260,000  acre-feet  is  to  be  released  at 
varying  rates  approximating  natural  flows 
and  natural  flow-time  through  the  lower  end 
of  the  FCD-managed  Conservation  Area  3A 
for  flow  into  the  Shark  River. 

West  of  Conservation  Area  3A,  directly  un- 
der the  landing  paths  of  aircraft  that  will  use 
the  Jetport,  is  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp,  a 
sparsely  developed  area  which  covers  most  of 
Collier  County.  The  Big  Cypress  Is  the  Park's 
second  major  overland  flow  source  of  water. 
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Developers  with  national  sales  campaigns 
have  subdivisions  under  construction  in  some 
of  the  swamp's  westerly  area.  Drainage  Is 
generally  south,  and  flow  enters  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico,  roughly  from  Naples  on  the  north  to 
Loetmans  River  In  Everglades  National  Park 
on  the  south.  Minimum  annual  water  re- 
quirements for  the  Park  from  Big  Cypress 
Swamp  have  been  estimated  at  157,000  acre- 
feet.  Thus,  more  than  cne-thlrd  of  the  Park's 
surface  water  supply  comes  from  Big  Cypress 
Swamp. 

Natural  drainage  patterns  and  flow- 
volume-time  relationships  can  be  altered  by 
colossal  construction  projects,  such  as  the 
Jetport  and  the  interstate  highway,  and  the 
resulting  urbanization  and  industrial  section 
of  the  surrounding  lands.  Because  of  the 
physical  character  of  the  land,  which  is 
covered  by  water  most  of  the  year,  the  total 
volume  of  water  is  not  likely  to  be  changed 
appreciably,  if  at  all,  by  construction.  As  the 
surface  area  is  not  increased,  evaporation 
would  not  Increase,  except  that  in  dry  pe- 
riods, when  the  water  table  has  dropped  be- 
low land  surface,  borrow  pits  and  canals 
(necessary  for  construction  in  this  swampy 
area)  will  expoee  the  water  table  and  evap- 
oration could  be  extensive.  The  estimated 
evapotransplratlon  losses  in  parts  of  the  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Flood  Control  project  area 
Is  as  high  as  80  i>er  cent  of  the  rainfall. 
Drainage  canals  increase  the  velocity  of  run- 
off without  necessarily  altering  the  volume 
of  water.  The  essential  factor  1  i  the 
maintenance  of  swamp  and  everglades  is  the 
exceedingly  low  velocity  of  the  runoff.  Mov- 
ing the  water  faster  enables  the  land  to  be 
drained  more  quickly,  altering  Immediately 
the  environment  of  the  Big  Cypress.  Also,  by 
moving  this  water  faster,  water  arrives  at  the 
Park  and  at  the  estuaries  earlier  in  time  and 
in  relatively  greater  volume,  but  the  dura- 
tion of  water  cover  is  shorter.  This  results  in 
longer  dry  periods  between  the  shorter  wet 
periods,  liie  consequence  is  also  to  alter  en- 
vironments. 

With  a  projected  population  of  as  much  as 
1,600.000  people  who  will  live  and  work  in  the 
satellite  communities  that  will  follow  Jetport 
and  transportation  developments,  an  addi- 
tional 150  square  miles  are  likely  to  be 
drained  for  urban  and  industrial  uses.  Cul- 
verts at  regular  Intervals  in  the  highways  and 
under  the  runways,  and  a  network  of  col- 
lecting canals  designed  to  redistribute  the 
water  by  overbanks  spilling,  can  simulate  the 
natural  flow  except  for  the  factor  of  time. 

Designs  that  collect  all  the  water  at  one 
or  two  places  are  not  likely  to  meet  natural 
conditions.  Nearly  all  the  water  collected 
would  have  to  be  discharged  across  Park 
boundaries.  The  National  Park  Service  would 
undoubtedly  resist  the  preaeiire  to  issue  per- 
mits for  construction  of  ditches,  canals,  or 
other  works  in  the  Federally-owned  area  of 
the  Park  or  the  area  over  which  It  has  tin- 
questioned  Jurisdiction,  but  it  may  be  an- 
other matter  in  those  areas  over  which  the 
United  States  Jurisdiction  is  lmf>erfect:  fur- 
ther, the  United  States  does  not  own  stiffl- 
clent  land  here  to  prevent  entry.  Peculiarities 
of  the  laws  affecting  Everglades  National 
Park  spUt  the  Park's  Jurisdiction  in  the  most 
threatened  area,  and  further  provisions  make 
It  p>oe8lble  to  put  pressure  on  the  Service  to 
grant  easements  for  canals  draining  the  land 
adjacent  to  the  Park. 

Drainage  works,  by  lowering  the  water 
table,  drain  the  organic  soils  so  that  they  dry, 
oxidize,  burn,  or  are  otherwise  raised  into  the 
air  as  dust.  Dust  Is  a  cUmatological  influence: 
dust  particles  are  nuclei  around  which  sus- 
pended water  droplets  collect  as  fog  and  may 
on  occasion  uffect  airport  use.  Smoke  from 
peat  soil  flres  could  have  similar  effects.  To 
control  dust  and  prevent  flre,  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  plant  and  irrigate  cover  grasses  or 
crops.  Water  for  this  purpose  would  most 
likely  come  from  the  Central  and  Southern 
Florida  Flood  Project,  or  directly  from  the 
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grotind  water  |ln  either  case,  both  airport  and 
subdlvlgloiis  tjhen  become  competitors  with 
the  Park  for  project  water,  and  even  for  the 
ground  water,  becauae  the  shallow  surface 
water  and  sh|tllow  aquifer  are  fractions  of 
the  same  wat*r  body.  Transpiration  may  be 
altered  by  the  choice  of  cover  crops.  If  a  dust 
palliative  Is  I^ld,  crop  water  may  be  saved, 
but  runoff  will  be  greatly  accelerated. 

Pollution    li    most    frequently    associated 
with  water;   there  Is  a  tendency  to  overlook 
other  media  which  carry  pollution,  such  as 
air  Particulate  matter,  vapors,  and  odors  are 
obnoxious  pollutants  whose  sources  would 
Include  exhaust  and  other  wastes  from  air- 
craft landing  ^r  taking  off,  from  automobiles 
and  trucks  oq  the  new  highways,  from  In- 
dustrial and  opmmerclal  processes  developed 
In  connection;  with   the  airport,  and  from 
services    to    t|>e    new    residential/ Industrial 
communities.  Air  pollution  may  change  the 
vegeUtlon  an(|  restrict  the  range  of  wildlife. 
Noise  pollutlo^i  has  already  been  discussed. 
Water  pollution  poses  a  critical  threat  to 
the    Park's    survival.    Aircraft,    when    land- 
ing, taxiing.  a«d  taking  off,  are  relatively  In- 
efficient In  their  combustion  of  fuels,  and  the 
exhausts   will  |  carry  great  amounts  of  un- 
^um«d-  hydrofcarbons,    oxides    of    nitrogen, 
xxarbqp,  monoxide,  aldehydes,  and  so  on.  As 
the  landings  ind  takeoffs  will  be  over  the 
Big  Cypress  Swamp  area  west  of  the  airport, 
and   over   the  conservation   area  east  of  it, 
unbumed  Jet  tuel  and  other  wastes  will  fall 
from  the  air  a^d  be  deposited  on  the  waters. 
As   subdivisions  develop,   they   will   produce 
sewage  which,  even  after  treatment  In  plants 
of  advanced  dtslgns,  may  still  yield  effluents 
greatly    enrlcljes    In    nitrates    and    phenols. 
These  effluents  will  be  added  to  the  waters 
of   the  region    The   airport  and   the  Indus- 
trial  plants   will    also   produce   sewage   and 
other  wastes  wblch  will  require  sophisticated 
treatment  to  render  the  water  relatively  safe. 
As  land  surfaces  are  drained  for  subdivisions, 
substantial    portions   of   this    land   will   be- 
come lawns.  Some  land  may  become  farms. 
Fertilizers  are  needed  to  nourish  the  thin 
peat-marl    soils,    and    rapid    water    removal 
caused  by  the  area's  development  will  ctury 
the  highly  enrliched  runoff  into  the  Park.  The 
developed  are^  and  their  environs  will  be 
subjected  to  missive  insect  control  programs, 
adding  Insectlqldes  to  the  air  and  ultimately 
to  the  water.  jWater  control  programs  fre- 
quently require  noxious  weed  controls  and 
this  will  introdiuce  herbicides  Into  this  water. 
Assuming  thiit  the  water  meets  minimum 
water  quality  Standards  for  Type   1   waters 
in  the  State  of  Florida,  it  may  nevertheless 
be  unsatisfactory  in  the  Park  because  it  will 
be  different  from  water  In  which  the  Park 
biota  exist.  Po^  example,  levels  of  dissolved 
oxygen,    nitrogen,    phenols,   and   other   con- 
stituents which  separately  are  deemed  to  be 
satisfactory    for   flsh,    may    nevertheless    be 
lethal  to  flsh  pecause  of  their  damaging  ef- 
fects on  the  more  delicate  food  web  on  which 
the  flsh  dependj 

While  the  witer  In  the  conservation  areas 
is  less  likely  to  be  contaminated  with  Indus- 
trial wastes,  it  is  likely  to  carry  a  large 
amount  of  Jeta  exhaust  wastes,  as  well  as 
fertilizers,  pesticides,  and  herbicides  from  the 
adjacent  agriciiltural  areas,  which  drain  to 
the  conservation  areas. 

If  the  water  |  Is  found  to  be  unacceptable 
for  Park  purposes,  one  may  say  It  should  be 
collected  and  clUcharged,  wasted,  directly  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Discharge  to  the  conserva- 
tion areas  woi4d  be  unacceptable  since  the 
water  from  theee  areas  ultimately  flows  into 
the  Park.  In  a^y  event,  water  will  be  con- 
taminated and|  the  biological  environment 
receiving  this  \tfater  will  be  altered. 

If  the  contai|iinated  water  Is  rejected,  the 
Park  will  not  retelve  Its  vitally  needed  supply. 
The  alternatives,  therefore,  may  be  either 
accept  the  polluted  waters  and  the  conse- 
quent alteratlob  of  the  ecosystems,  or  deny 
the  Park  watej  and,  through  dehydration. 
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create  another  form  of  ecological  alteration. 
If  one  presumes  that  the  bypassed  water 
will  be  collected  and  discharged  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  a  deflclency  In  the  Park's  water 
will  result  which  would  require  that  an  addi- 
tional 157,000  acre-feet  per  year  be  with- 
drawn from  the  flood  control  project  to 
maintain  the  present  ecosystem  unaltered. 

It  Is  difficult  to  state  In  quantitative  terms 
the  magnitude  of  pollution  that  will  be  ex- 
perienced or  the  level  which  can  be  tolerated. 
It  18  apparent  that  changes  will  occur.  It  has 
already  been  observed  that  biological  changes 
occur  with  the  replacement  of  one  type  of 
alg^ae  for  another  as  a  response  to  enriched 
waters.  The  resulting  exchange  Is  at  variance 
with  resident  ecosystems. 

Pesticide  levels  found  in  tissue  of  certain 
small  flsh  examined  from  the  Park  are  al- 
ready alarmingly  high.  As  pesticides  are  now 
being  found  In  the  Southern  Florida  air,  one 
can  expect  the  Jet  fuel  fallout  will  effect  an 
Increase  In  DDT  precipitation  from  the  air, 
resulting  In  Increased  water  pollution  to  the 
Park. 

PLANNING     REQUIXXKKNTS 

Section  4(f)  of  the  Transportation  Act,  as 
amended  in  1968,  prohibits  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  from  approving  any  transpor- 
tation project,  such  as  the  proposed  Miami 
Jeti)ort,  which  requires  the  use  of  publicly 
owned  land  from  parks,  recreation  areas,  or 
wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuges  of  National  or 
State  significance  unless: 

(1)  there  Is  no  feasible  alternative,  and 

(2)  the  project  Includes  all  possible  plan- 
ning to  minimize  harm  to  the  park,  recrea- 
tion area,  or  wildlife  and  waterfowl  area. 

The  proposed  Miami  Jetport  necessarily  re- 
quires navigation  easements  over  Conserva- 
tion Area  No.  3A  (which  Is  a  State  recreation 
area  and  refuge) ,  and  over  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park.  It  is,  therefore,  subject  to  the 
promotions  of  Section  4(f)  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Act,  easements  being — by  legal  defi- 
nition— a  use  in,  or  over,  the  lands  of  an- 
other. 

Although  the  Jetport  sponsors  have  carried 
on  consultations  with  park,  recreation,  and 
wildlife  agencies  and  Interests,  the  feasibil- 
ity of  alternatives  has  never  been  deter- 
mined, and  the  project  definitely  has  not  in- 
cluded all  possible  planning  to  minimize 
harm  to  the  Park. 

The  Department  of  Transportation,  In 
what  is  apparently  a  violation  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act,  has  already  approved  the  con- 
struction of  the  training  runway,  and  has 
provided  a  large  grant  for  a  study  of  high- 
speed ground  transportation  to  operate  prin- 
cipally between  Miami  and  the  Jetport. 

The  applicability  of  Section  4(f)  to  the 
Jetport  project  has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Department  of  Transp>orta- 
tlon  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  coordinat- 
ing agency  for  Section  4(f)  matters.  To  date, 
however,  no  satisfactory  resolution  of  the 
problem  has  been  achieved. 

Interior  agencies  have  been  working  closely 
on  this  problem.  In  addition  to  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  the  National  Park 
Service,  whose  Interests  are  apparent,  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Is 
concerned  with  the  bird  and  game  fish  popu- 
lations. Over  21  rare  and  endangered  species 
of  wildlife  use  this  area  as  habitat  for  at 
least  part  of  the  year.  The  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  has  an  Interest  In  the 
shrimp  and  commercial  flsherles  whose  habi- 
tat Includes  estuaries  dependent  upon  the 
quality  and  timely  arrival  of  fresh  water  In- 
flow from  Big  Cypress  Swamp  and  Shark 
River. 

In  addition  to  these,  agencies  within  the 
tr.S.  Public  Health  Service  have  expreseed 
interest.  The  Central  and  Southern  Florida 
Flood  Control  Project  is  being  constructed 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  managed  by 
the  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Con- 
trol District,  a  State  agency.  The  Department 
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of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  al- 
though  not  immediately  Involved,  could  well 
have  an  interest  if  the  rapid  and  massive 
development,  as  predicted,  occurs. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  an  inter- 
eat  in  the  welfare  of  the  Mlccosukee  Tribe, 
which  occupies  a  strip  of  land  along  the 
Tamlaml  Trail  in  the  Everglades  National 
Park.  The  plight  of  the  Mlccosukee,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  jetport  and  the  access 
corridor,  is  especially  tragic.  They  have,  for 
the  most  part,  been  living  in  Isolation  on 
their  native  hammocks,  although  a  number 
live  along  the  Tamlami  Trail  In  Everglades 
National  Park,  and  have  only  recently  orga- 
nized under  a  Tribal  Constitution.  They  will 
suffer  displacement  and  drastic  attrition  of 
their  pursuits.  The  airport  is  overrunning 
their  Green  Corn  Hammock,  where  the  tradi- 
tional Green  Corn  ritual  has  been  held  for 
the  purifloation  of  body  and  soul.  Morally  or 
legally,  the  rights  of  the  Mlccosukee  to  peace- 
ful tenure  are  being  trampled.  The  transpor- 
tatlon  corridor  will  eliminate  the  little  bit  of 
Income  they  have  derived  from  tourists  on 
the  Tamlami  Trail.  In  general,  the  major  de- 
velopments in  the  area  will  disrupt  their 
socio-economic  life  and  may  very  well  ob- 
literate the  group  as  an  entity. 

Emphatically,  we  must  recognize  that,  for 
all  the  efforts  at  amelioration  or  accommoda- 
tion that  might  be  made,  the  proposed  Jet- 
port may  very  well  be  incompatible  with  the 
preservation  of  the  Everglades  National  Park 
or  with  the  preservation  of  the  regional  eco- 
logical environment  which  affects  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Park.  Feasible  alternative  sites 
for  the  Jetport  do  exist.  It  follows  that  devel- 
oping a  jetport  at  an  alternate  site  may  well 
be  the  only  acceptable  solution. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  history  is 
proof  of  the  senselessness  of  relying  on 
treaties  with  Communist  nations.  The 
road  that  led  to  war  in  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam Is  littered  with  broken  Communist 
commitments. 

Those  who  urge  that  a  treaty  on  tlie 
subject  of  nuclear  nonproliferation 
should  take  the  place  of  U.S.  military 
power  in  resei-ve,  are  like  those  who 
would  patch  the  hull  of  a  battleship  with 
paper  and  sealing  wax.  Whether  the 
necessity  be  MIRV  or  Safeguard,  or 
whatever  tomorrow  may  present,  we 
must  stay  on  top. 

A  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest 
link.  America's  defense  is  as  weak  as  its 
most  viilnerable  aspect  which  for  those 
shortsighted  few  who  would  substitute 
reliance  on  a  nuclear  defense  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  deterrence  of 
retaliatory  power,  would  mortgage  the 
security  and  even  the  survival  of  our 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  have  treaties, 
of  course,  but  let  us  not  take  them  too 
seriously  when  they  are  with  Communist 
nations.  Let  us  always  firmly  resolve  that 
we  will  back  them  up  with  the  necessary 
military  hardware  just  in  case.  In  this 
connection,  I  commend  the  residing  of 
the  following  remarks  by  the  distin- 
guished coliminlst,  Henry  J.  Taylor,  ap- 
pearing in  the  Manchester,  N.H.,  Union 
Leader  on  September  2, 1969: 
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Foolishness  or  "Treaty-Sectjiutt" 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Ck)lor-blind  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee Chairman  J.  WllUam  PuUbright,  con- 
sistently downplaying  any  Red  threats,  ties 
his  campaign  against  the  nuclear  defense 
proposal  to  the  need  for  a  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

If  Senator  PuUbright,  Sen.  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy. Sen.  George  McOovern,  et  al,  were  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Soviet  Union,  we'd  be 
lucky  to  be  left  with  the  Statute  of  Liberty. 
Moreover,  the  highly  pubhclzed  treaty  pros- 
pect Is  no  more  a  substitute  for  our  national 
defense  than  a  tin  can  is  a  substitute  for 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  nuclear  defense  problem  has  three 
phases:  short  range.  Intermediate,  and  final. 
The  game  the  Soviet  Is  playing  it  is  playing 
for  keeps. 

The  Soviet  antlballlstlc  missile  system, 
which  the  Soviet  General  Staff  calls  "Ga- 
losh,"  already  has  90  known  sites  that  are 
operative.  We  are  told  that  the  Soviet  defense 
"18  not  workable, "  "Is  no  good,"  etc.  Yet, 
indisputably,  the  Soviet  Is  far  advanced  in 
building  30  more  sites.  No  good?  The  KremUn 
thinks  Its  system  is  good,  and  is  striving  day 
and  night  to  complete  It. 

This  means  120  Russian  nuclear  defense 
sites  versus  the  two  now,  ftnd  10  later,  In 
the  U.S.  Plan. 

In  June,  1965,  former  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  Junked  14  missile  com- 
plexes with  113  Atlas  and  Titan  launching 
sites  in  12  states,  declaring  obsolete  the  mis- 
siles these  were  built  to  accommodate  at  a 
building  cost  of  $866.9  million — because  of 
surprising  Soviet  missile  advances.  Again,  it 
was  another  of  the  surprises  the  Red  world 
always  seems  to  have  In  store  for  us. 

Moreover,  when  the  Soviet  violated  the 
atomic  test-ban  understanding  so  solemnly 
agreed  to  with  us,  Russia  became  the  only 
nation  to  have  successfully  test-fired  a  nu- 
clear-armed missile  at  an  incoming  missile. 

Thus  the  U.S.S.R.  leaped  demonstratively 
(not  merely  on  paper)  far  ahead  of  us  In 
nuclear  defense  and  may  have  already  can- 
celled out  the  U.S.  Mlnuteman  missile  which 
Is  our  chief  weapon  of  retaliation  in  defense 
of  the  United  States  and  our  most  credible 
deterrent  protecting  the  free  world. 

Yet,  confronted  by  these  realities,  we're 
told  to  think  in  terms  of  a  treaty!  The  Ful- 
brlght-Kennedy-McGovern.  etc..  fallibility 
opportunism,  mlndlessness,  or  worse,  on  this 
thesis  is  as  appalling  as  it  is  dangerous. 

Every  dependent  nation  In  the  world  that 
has  reUed  on  treaties  instead  of  keeping  Its 
powder  dry  has  come  to  disaster. 

Treaties  could  not  conceivably  mean  less 
than  they  do  to  the  Soviet  Union.  If  the 
Pulbright-Kennedy-McGovern  cabal  does  not 
know  that.  It  knows  nothing.  But,  in  any 
case,  the  nearly  ageless  record  of  treaties 
are  honored  more  in  the  breaking  than  in 
the  observance.  Treaties  cannot  substitute 
for  wisdom  or  for  military  power  in  pursuing 
national  objectives  and  maintaining  the 
peace. 

Our  treaty-adherence  record  is  the  best  of 
any  major  power.  But  every  major  nation.  In- 
cluding the  United  States,  has  broken  Its 
pledged  word  when  Its  leaders  felt  the  cur- 
rent national  Interest  required  It. 

At  Yalta,  at  Russia's  behest,  both  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  shattered 
previous  treaties  like  clay  pigeons  built  to 
be  shot  down.  The  Bay  of  Pigs  debacle  and 
backdown  shattered  our  ancient  Monroe  Doc- 
trine forever — an  edict  far  more  formidable 
than  any  treaty.  Our  Vietnam  Involvement 
shattered  treaties  left  and  right. 

While  our  country  may  be  hoping  for  a 
nuclear  defense  treaty  with  the  U.S.S.R. , 
the  antlballlstlc  missile  proposal  means  we 
are  not  relying  on  It.  The  Fullbrlght-Ken- 
nedy-McGovem  cabal  could  easily  learn  at 
least  three  reasons  why: 

(1)  For  years  on  end  the  greatest  weakness 
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In  our  foreign  policy  has  been  an  overreliance 
on  treaties.  We  should  give  little  or  no  weight 
to  the  expectation  of  performance  under  a 
decisive  treaty. 

(2)  The  leaders  of  the  countries  will  have 
changed  by  the  time  the  treaty-reliance  may 
be  critical,  and  all  such  probabilities  Increase 
the  longer  the  treaty  remains  In  effect. 

(3)  We  should  never  bet  our  lives  and  our 
whole  country — the  destiny  of  the  United 
States  and  all  200  million  people  who  live 
here — on  brains  that  talk  treaty-security  to 
us.  Opportunistic  politicians  who  say  they 
believe  in  things  like  that  end  up  In  the 
dregs  of  history — and  their  country  down 
with  them. 


JOHN  CARDINAL  WRIGHT  RECEIVES 
PITTSBURGH  ANNUAL  LABOR  DAY 
AWARD 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  in  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh the  labor  unions  and  the  friends 
of  labor  gather  for  a  Labor  Day  Mass  to 
honor  the  accomplishments  of  our  work- 
ing people  during  the  past  year,  as  well 
as  the  previous  years  of  U.S.  history. 

This  year  the  Labor  Day  Mass  was 
celebrated  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Pitts- 
burgh, on  Monday,  September  1,  1969. 
His  Eminence  John  Cardinal  Wright  was 
honored  with  the  St.  Joseph's  Award  as 
the  Man  of  the  Year  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania giving  outstanding  service  and 
leadership  in  the  cause  of  labor  and  the 
working  people. 

This  award  was  a  unanimous  deci- 
sion and  one  of  the  most  popular  choices 
that  have  been  made  for  this  significant 
honor.  John  Cardinal  Wright  returned 
from  Rome,  where  he  is  serving  as  prefect 
of  the  congregation  for  the  clergy,  to 
receive  the  silver  statue  of  St.  Joseph, 
the  worker,  which  symbolizes  this 
award. 

In  attendance,  to  join  in  this  mass 
and  to  honor  John  Cardinal  Wright  were 
the  representatives  of  churches  of  vari- 
ous faiths  in  Pittsburgh,  the  ofiBcials  and 
members  of  the  union  organizations,  and 
the  many  local  public  officials  represent- 
ing the  government  in  the  city,  county, 
State,  and  Nation. 

It  has  been  an  honor  for  me  to  be 
present  as  Pittsburgh  U.S.  Congressman 
each  of  the  10  years  that  the  mass  has 
been  held  to  honor  our  unions,  their  offi- 
cers and  members,  as  well  as  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  our  great  Pitts- 
burgh industrial  center. 

During  his  service  as  the  bishop  of 
Pittsburgh,  John  Cardinal  Wright  was 
an  outstanding  churchman  and  leader 
for  all  progressive  programs  and  ecu- 
menical causes.  Cardinal  Wright  worked 
with  our  religious  and  civic  communi- 
ties, and  public  officials  so  that  there 
now  exists  cooperation  and  joint  leader- 
ship for  united  purposes  and  common 
civil  goals. 

I  am  submitting  the  excellent  sermon 
delivered  by  John  Cardinal  Wright  for 
the  Record,  so  that  his  fine  thinking  can 
be  made  available  to  the  Congress  and 
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the  American  people,  in  these  serious 
days. 

John  Cardinal  Wright  chose  as  his 
theme  the  Biblical  quotation : 

Justice  exalteth  a  nation:  but  sin  maketh 
nations  miserable.   (Proverbs  14:34) 

The  sermon  follows: 
Sermon  bt  John  Cardinal  Wright 

"Justice  exalteth  a  nation;  but  sin  maketh 
nations   miserable." — Proverbs,    14,   34. 

Two  thoughts  are  uppermost  in  my  mind 
as  I  return  this  morning  to  this  beloved 
pulpit. 

The  first  Is  one  of  great  gratitude  that  an 
award  which  I  instituted  ten  years  ago  has 
this  day  been  presented  to  me.  Those  who 
have  preceded  me  among  the  recipients  of 
the  Saint  Joseph  the  Worker  trophy  were 
always  quick  to  point  out  that  they  were 
members  of  groups,  co-workers  with  others, 
and  that  they  very  prop>erly  saw  themselves 
as  at  most  the  representatives  of  these  others 
In  accepting  the  recognition  that  comes  with 
this  honor. 

I  must  do  the  same,  I  above  all.  I  could 
not  possibly  accept  from  Bishop  Leonard  the 
trophy  I  have  placed  on  the  altar  except  as 
the  representative  of  the  American  bishops 
and  priests  In  general,  and  some  of  them  in 
particular,  who  during  the  last  century  and 
this  have  most  especially  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  working  man  and  identified  them- 
selves with  the  cause  of  social  Justice. 

The  American  bishops  and  priests  whom 
I  represent  are  many.  Most  of  them  are  un- 
known, certainly  unsung  by  the  present  gen- 
eration. Some  of  them  were  burled  In 
publicity,  some  were  burled  in  obscure  as- 
signments. They  took  their  stands  In  various 
periods  of  crisis  within  the  Church  on  oc- 
casion, within  the  national  community  more 
often,  within  local  communities  most  often 
of  all.  There  were  perhaps  never  as  many 
as  there  should  have  been,  but  there  were 
certanly  more  than  we  priests  and  bishops 
of  the  Hierarchy  are  usually  given  credit  for. 
They  were,  as  they  still  are,  in  overwhelm- 
ing majority  themselves  the  sons  of  working 
men  and  of  working  men's  wives,  but  they 
were  not  chaplains,  as  men  like  them  must 
never  be  chaplains.  In  class  warfare  or  in 
Intergroup  hatreds  of  any  kind. 

Those  of  them  who  persevered  in  the 
struggle,  whose  work,  in  fact,  bore  fruit,  who 
held  apparent  frustration  and  useless  praise 
or  lack  of  it  In  equal  realistic  regard,  were 
primarily  the  sons  of  the  Church,  seeking 
to  apply  her  teaching  and  therefore  to  fol- 
low their  consciences.  They  were  Americans, 
by  birth  or  by  naturalization,  and  so  America 
was  the  Immediate  field  of  their  efforts  at 
reform  or  progress.  But  they  were  Catholics, 
with  the  letter  "C  "  in  both  lower  and  upper 
case,  and  so  their  concern  was  with  the 
human  family  everywhere,  as  Is  that  of  the 
Universal  Church.  The  human  family,  the 
only  race  of  which  they  admitted  the  exist- 
ence, was  not  for  them  an  abstraction;  it 
meant  every  person,  any  person,  each  person, 
all  ijersons,  the  person,  wherever  he  may  be, 
whatever  be  his  background,  whichever  his 
color,  his  condition,  his  creed,  his  calling. 

I  would  be  unprepared  to  label  these  men 
of  God  who  have  served  the  cause  of  social 
justice,  and  therefore  of  working  people.  I 
have  no  Idea  whether  they  were  liberals  or 
conservatives,  pragmatics  or  classicists.  Some 
of  them  were  pastoral -types:  some  of  them 
were  scholars.  I  only  know  for  certain  that 
they  were  Catholic,  with  a  capital  "C  "  and  a 
lower  case  "c",  and  that  like  their  counter- 
parts In  the  tremendous  social  movements 
of  world  Protestantism  and  age-old  Judaism 
people  with  truly  catholic  minds  and  hearts 
(I  am  using  here  the  small  "c"  on  the  word 
catholic)  they  would  reject  imprisonment 
and  defy  classification  within  any  of  these 
largely  meaningless  and  usually  vituperative 
classifications   so   beloved   by   our   contem- 
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porary  shortliaiid  JournalUm  or  hit  and  run 
reporting. 

Most  of  th4m  were  men  like  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons and  Arichbtahop  Ireland,  like  Bishop 
Haas  and  the  Spaldlngs,  like  Monslgnor  John 
Ryan  and  Father  Ray  McCk>wan,  each  of  these 
being  very  caiiHous,  which  means,  I  suppose, 
"conservatlveV  In  what  pertains  to  the  Palth 
and  each  forWard-looklng  In  what  pertains 
to  social  action  and  reform — which  means,  I 
suppose,  "UlMral".  In  fact.  In  all  things  they 
were  merely!  trying  to  be  decent,  which 
means  fsJthfnl  In  conscience  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Church  and  faithful  In  service 
to  the  needs  9t  God's  people. 

While  I  wis  here  In  Pittsburgh  I  often 
wondered  whether  a  priest  like,  say,  Pitts- 
burgh's Fathef  Jimmy  Cox  felt  more  at  home 
during  the  mfrch  which  he  led  on  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  for  ioclal  Jtistlce  or  during  the  pil- 
grimages which  he  led  to  Saint  Anne  de- 
Beeupre  In  CMiada  or  to  Lourdes  In  Prance 
and  to  Rome  fior  the  rekindling  of  the  ancient 
Palth  of  hlms*lf  and  his  people!  When  do  you 
decide  to  clarify  him  in  some  subcategory 
of  Catholics,  Iwas  It  when  you  found  him 
preaching  thej  need  for  better  wages  or  hous- 
ing to  lead  th^  decent  human  life?  Or  was  It 
when  jou  foxtnd  him  reproducing  the  Holy 
^Stairs  and  pre^ichlng  the  traditional  doctrines 
"of  penance,  pfayer  and  basic  Palth  by  which 
even  the  most:  human  of  decent  lives  is  lifted 
to  the  level  of  XtM  Dlvliu? 

And  if  youjhave  this  problem  In  classify- 
ing the  Catholic  clergy  and  bishops  who  bore 
their  witness  { to  social  Justice  and  human 
dignity.  In  seison  and  out.  with  or  without 
success,  endltg  as  they  began,  fully  the 
servants  of  t^e  people  and  yet  faithfully 
bound  to  the  laltar.  I  must  remind  you  that 
you  will  have!  the  same  problem  classifying 
Protestant  Corlstian  or  prophetic  Hebrews 
who  have  us^  their  ministry  In  behalf  of 
the  social  goetoel  or  the  social  witness  of  the 
Hebrew  proptiete — but  have  never  forgotten 
what  are  the  premises  In  faith  of  that  wit- 
ness, what  Is  ihe  secret  of  the  hope  that  the 
world  can  be  renewed  and  the  conviction  that 
the  world  cotttlnually  needs  renewal  from 
outside  itself.  On  this,  Jew,  Protestant  and 
Catholic  have;  been  in  agreement  from  the 
ten  commandments,  to  the  collective  pas- 
torals of  the  {various  Boards  of  Bishops  or 
rabbinates,  frdm  the  encyclicals  of  the  Popes 
on  socieil  and  moral  questions  to  the  moet 
recent  local  declaration  issued  in  agreement 
under  ecumenical  auspices. 

Those  secrete  are  simple.  They  are  set  forth 
in  the  text  th|it  I  read  to  you  this  morning. 
The  hope  that  society  can  be  redeemed  and 
renewed  Is  in  the  word  jiiatice,  of  which  God 
is  the  force  aftd  which  Is  one  of  His  attri- 
butes. The  soiirce  of  out  confusion,  ovu-  em- 
barrassment, Or  all  our  moral  and  social  evil 
Is  sin.  of  whlcl)  Satan  Is  the  source  and  which 
constitutes  hla  very  essence. 

And  now  th^t  I  have  said  to  you  thank  y  \ 
for  including  ifie  among  those  who  have  vievl 
to  keep  this  message  of  Sacred  Scripturv  alive 
In  the  battle  i  for  human  progress,  let  me 
come  to  my  second,  moet  Important  and  final 
point.  Nothlnjg  substantial,  permanent  or 
truly  positive  ^an  be  accomplished  about  any 
of  the  probleAis  which  so  bewilder  us — the 
problems  of  war.  the  problems  of  infidelity 
(whether  wltliln  the  family  unit  by  double 
timing,  withl^  the  nation  by  treachery, 
within  the  CUurch  by  apostacy).  the  prob- 
lems of  maldistribution  of  the  resources  and 
the  wealth  of  the  world,  the  problem  of 
hunger,  the  problem  of  unemployment,  the 
problem  of  geboclde,  whether  by  gas  cham- 
ber or  by  government  programmed  contra- 
ception, the  problem  of  neglect,  whether  It 
reveals  Itself  tin  Illiteracy  or  delinquency  or 
mere  pollution  of  the  air — nothing  can  be 
done  about  ai|y  of  these  problems  untU  we 
stop  using  technical  jargon  and  sweet  talk — 
Al  Smith  usedj  to  call  it  using  words  to  con- 
ceal meaning^ — and  put  proper  labels  on 
things  where  those  labels  are  called  for. 
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As  one  speaking  in  the  biblical  and  re- 
ligious traditions  of  the  Judeo- Christian 
world,  for  example,  I  suggest  that  we  begin 
this  process  with  the  return  to  our  vocabu- 
laries of  the  word  and  above  all  to  our  con- 
victions of  the  concept  "sin".  I  suggest  at 
If  our  nation  is  miserable,  or  largely  so  de- 
spite its  affluence  and  Its  blessings;  If  our 
world  is.  In  fact,  miserable  in  the  news  re- 
ports despite  Its  infinite  resources  and  capac- 
ity for  happiness;  If  our  beloved  city,  to  be 
quite  specific.  Is  miserable  this  weekend  de- 
spite all  the  imaginative  forces  at  work  In  Its 
"renaissance"  and  all  Its  finajicial  power  to 
build  so  ambitiously  and  so  beautifully — If 
all  this  is  true,  and  It  Is,  then  something 
essential  is  missing  from  among  its  assets 
and  something  vicious  is  present  among  Its 
liabilities.  The  first  of  these  is  frequently 
mentioned,  though  with  what  degree  of  con- 
viction I  am  never  entirely  sure.  That  some- 
thing is  justice,  the  justice  that  exalts  a  na- 
tion, a  church,  a  city,  a  family,  a  com- 
murlity.  That  Justice  is  clearly  missing  some 
where  along  the  line,  however  loudly  it  may 
be  invoked  on  every  side. 

But  the  vicious  thing  that  Is  present  and 
that  no  one  ever  mentions — or  mentions  only 
reluctantly  and  as  if  he  were  crudely  intro- 
ducing a  discredited  concept  into  an  other- 
wise intelligent  discussion — that  something 
Is  the  word  sin. 

The  present  miserable  condition  that  sur- 
rounds us  is  visible  all  over  the  city,  all 
over  the  nation,  all  over  the  world.  Tet  no 
one  seems  willing  to  brave  the  spirit  of  the 
times  by  pronouncing  the  word  which  sums 
It  up  and  explains  it.  The  reason  for  this 
reluctancy  is  that  the  misery  Is  present  with- 
in these  very  walls  because  it  Is  present 
within  our  very  hearts,  deep  in  our  hearts. 
It  is  the  more  difficult  to  eradicate  precisely 
because  we  will  not  say  the  word  and  admit 
what  It  means  and  how  alone  it  can  be 
purged. 

Whatever  may  be  the  secondary  and  com- 
plicating causes,  the  plain  fact  Is  that  the 
city,  the  nation,  the  world,  and,  if  you  will, 
the  Church  is  not  made  miserable  by  mal- 
adjiistment,  maldistribution,  maladmini- 
stration, misinformation — but  by  sin. 

We  must  not  be  simplistic  or  rabble- 
rousing  in  this  matter,  charged  with  the  emo- 
tions and  vocabulary  of  a  camp  revival  meet- 
ing. Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  must  we  abjectly 
conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  moment  and 
limit  ourselves  to  Its  vocabulary  and  text 
book  Jargon.  We  need  not  become  hermits, 
in  pious  flight  from  positive  action;  that, 
all  by  Itself,  would  be  no  solution  to  the 
social  question.  Neither  must  we  become 
religious  fanatics,  denouncing  the  values 
of  the  world  or  the  wisdom  of  Its  pro- 
grams; that  could  easily  become  heresy,  an- 
other word  we  would  do  well  to  restore  to 
our  vocabulary  and  our  convictions. 

But  we  must  restore  something  of  the 
proportion  presently  so  gtravely  violated  when 
the  word  "sin"  rarely  appears  In  a  public 
pronouncement,  and  then  usually  as  a  fig- 
ure of  speech,  and  never  appears  In  a  pur- 
portedly serious  analysis  of  the  true  causes 
of  our  problems.  The  use  of  the  words  "sin" 
and  "repentance"  have  seemed  almost  arti- 
ficial, when  used  by  public  authorities  at 
all,  since  the  death  of  Woodrow  Wilson — 
and  Increasingly,  even  pronouncements  put 
out  by  rellgicus  agencies  appear  more  con- 
cerned with  the  positive,  creative  support 
of  sociological  and  political  programs — a 
support  in  fact  frequently  needed  and  too 
often  withheld — than  with  prophetic  de- 
nunciation of  the  fact  of  sin  or  prophetic 
calls  to  effective  rep>entance. 

Instead  even  religious  spokesmen  offer 
such  sp)eclfic  suggestions,  they  eure  such  as 
any  common  sense  e^roup,  speaking  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  world,  should  come  up  with, 
while  the  prophetic  denunciation  of  sin, 
specific  and  unashamed,  together  with  the 
call  to  conversion,  specifically  to  Ood  and  by 
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the  mercy  and  grace  of  Ood,  are  either 
muted,  or  omitted,  or  wrapped  up  In  rhetoric 
seemingly  designed  to  reduce  the  concept 
of  sin  and  the  nature  of  conversion  to  some 
sort  of  brood  consensus  In  which  Ood  tg 
allowed  and  His  Church  accepts  only  a  con- 
stitutional voice,  certainly  when  the  prob- 
lem Is  thought  of  as  secular  and  political, 
and  even  vhen  it  Is  acknowledged  to  pertain 
to  faith  and  morals. 

The  Justice  that  exalts  a  nation  is  not  the 
Justice  of  a  constitutional  deity;  it  is  the 
Justice  of  the  Ood  of  the  Bible.  The  sin  that 
makes  a  nation  miserable  is  the  sin  de- 
nounced by  Isaiah  and  the  prophets,  by 
Jesus,  by  the  independent  papacy.  The  sin, 
or  the  concept  of  sin  arrived  at  by  consensus, 
determined  in  the  light  of  widespread  habit, 
public  policy  or  cultural  mores  at  any  given 
moment,  may  tranqulUze  a  nation,  under- 
mine a  nation,  and,  by  definition,  be  accept- 
able to  a  nation.  But  it  may  still  be  the  sin 
that  makes  a  nation  miserable. 

Let  me  be  more  specific.  During  the  last 
several  years  spokesmen  for  various  church 
and  ecumenical  groups  In  America  have  put 
out  sincere,  eloquent  and  well-intentioned 
statements  on  social  questions.  Some  of 
these  have  been  concerned  with  peace  and 
war.  Some  have  been  concerned  with  poverty 
and  what  to  do  about  It.  Some  have  been 
linked  to  intergroup  disorders  in  the  cities 
or  starvation  In  rural  areas.  Some  have  been 
linked  to  special  seasons,  to  Peace  Day  (or 
example,  or  to  Labor  Day.  I  have  had  a  hand 
tix  the  writing  of  a  few  of  these  and  so  I 
know  the  earnestness,  the  desire  to  be  of 
service,  the  carefvil  thought  that  goes  into 
the  preparation  of  most  of  them. 

Some  of  them  discuss  the  symptoms  of  our 
miserable  condition.  They  lament  the  vio- 
lence which  is  the  most  obvious  and  most 
painful  of  the  symptoms  of  our  miserable 
condition  which  they  record  as  would  a  clin- 
ical report.  Some  of  them  seek  to  explore 
more  profound  levels  of  the  causes  of  these 
symptoms,  the  roots  of  our  misery.  Not  a  few 
even  suggest  specific  remedies,  particularly 
in  terms  of  cash,  allotment  of  monies,  im- 
proved programming,  new  approaches  to 
tired  or  discredited  political,  religious,  com- 
munity or  private  efforts  to  relieve  the  symp- 
toms and  to  remove  the  only  causes  which 
are  mentioned.  These  causes  are  invariably 
economic,  political,  social,  cultural,  geo- 
graphical, or  historical — but  sin  Is  stamped 
all  over  them.  Yet  sin  is  rarely  If  ever  mea- 
tloned.  let  alone  acknowledged. 

If  only  because  I  am  standing  In  a  pulpiv- 
but  I  would  do  the  same  If  I  were  talking  in 
Congress,  at  a  Labor  Union  Convention,  or 
at  a  roundtable  on  social  problems — I  feel 
bound  to  emphasize  the  fact  of  sin — to  de- 
clare the  presence  of  sin  among  us;  to  sug- 
gest that  it  Is  sin  which  makes  a  nation,  a 
family,  or  a  city,  miserable;  that  sin  Is  at 
the  heart  of  all  the  problems  to  which  we 
give  such  attention  as  we  give  the  misery 
around  us;  that  repentance  from  sin  is  es- 
sential to  the  correction  of  those  problems; 
that  unless  sin  is  acknowledged  and  repented 
our  social  problems  are.  In  fact,  insoluble. 
oiu:  misery  is  indefinite,  however  much  the 
sin  may  be  burled  In  our  subconscious,  put 
out  of  our  minds,  or  whatever  else  Is  meant 
by  the  phrase  "swept  under  the  rug". 

Our  Labor  Day  statements  mention  Jus- 
tice; they  nowhere  mention  sin.  They  under- 
line, in  positive  and  intelligent  fashion,  the 
need  to  face  up  to  the  causes  of  social  un- 
rest and  the  need  to  confront  the  causes  of 
poverty;  the  Church  is  specifically  urged  to 
attack  those  causes,  largely  In  terms  of  the 
Inoispensable  practical  strategies  admitted- 
ly needed  to  attack  the  problems  which  have 
economical,  political  or  social  consequences 
and  complications.  But  even  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  causes  which  the  Chiirch  is  spe- 
cifically called  upon  to  confront  does  not 
mention  that  radical  cause  which  the  Church 
Is  primarily  and  uniquely  Instituted  to  con- 
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front,  charged  by  Its  Pounder  to  confront, 
inspired  by  its  salute  to  confront,  called  by 
Its  God  to  confront:  namely,  the  radical,  all- 
pervading  fact  of  sin  that  makes  a  nation 
miserable. 

The  Church  Is  an  institution  that  works 
m  the  world.  As  such  It  must  cooperate  with 
all  other  Institutions  honestly  engaged  in 
fighting  whatever  problems  Impede  human 
progress,  threaten  human  life,  limit  human 
freedom  and  pervert  happiness  here  below, 
while  destroying  the  possibility  of  these  In 
the  life  of  the  world  to  come.  But  the  su- 
preme business  of  the  Church  Is  the  pro- 
phetic, moral  leadership  proclamatton  that 
certain  of  the  problems  which  so  curtail  life 
here  below  and  threaten  It  hereafter  are  not 
merely  economic,  nor  political,  nor  cultural, 
nor  social,  nor  ill  advised  labor  or  education 
policies — they  are  objectively  sinful.  In  the 
words  of  the  otherwise  often  doubtful  Dutch 
Catechism,  sin  is  the  refusal  to  love  others 
or  the  Other,  by  which  the  Dutch  Catechism, 
since  it  st>ells  the  "Other"  with  a  capital  "O", 
presumably  means  God;  therefore,  sin  Is  the 
refusal  to  love  others  and  to  love  God. 

Christ  worded  It  a  little  more  simply.  He 
declared  sin  to  be  the  .efusal  to  obey  God's 
Law  and  He  defined  God's  Law  In  terms  of 
Love  He  said  that  we  are  guilty  of  moral 
evil,  by  violating  God's  Law,  If  we  refuse  to 
love  the  Lord,  our  God,  with  our  whole  mind, 
our  whole  heart,  our  whole  so\xl.  Then  He 
added,  In  effect:  "By  Uie  san-.e  token,  you 
commit  the  same  sin  If  you  refuse  to  love 
your  neighbor  the  way  you  love  yourselves" 
If  you  refuse  your  neighbor  the  same  op- 
portunity to  be,  to  grow,  to  be  free,  to  work, 
to  Join  up  In  the  movements  designed  to 
protect  basic  rights — such  as  life,  liberty 
and  the  opportunity  for  work — that  your 
love  for  yourself  prompte  you  to  establish 
for  yourself  and  guarantee  for  yourself." 

It  Is  as  simple  as  that.  TThen  all  the  tech- 
nical Jargon,  the  history  courses,  the  sociol- 
ogy studies,  the  research  projects,  the  gov- 
ernment reports  and  the  convention  resolu- 
tions have  made  their  suggestions  and 
played  their  part.  It  Is  still  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture that  has  the  final  say:  Justice  exalts  a 
nation;  but  sin  make  nations  miserable. 

The  Bible  usee  the  word  sin,  on  one  or  an- 
other form,  about  six  hundred  times;  the 
Kerner  Report  does  not  mention  It  at  all, 
which  Is  probably  defensible  in  a  secular 
state  but  is  no  great  help  In  a  miserable 
society.  What  la  even  more  lamentable,  few 
other  statements  of  the  causes  of  our  misery, 
except  perhaps  those  of  extreme  fundamen- 
talists who  discredit  their  witness  by  religious 
fanaticism  and  social  myopia.  Include  sin 
either  when  they  list  the  causes  of  our  mis- 
ery or  attempt  to  program  their  solutions; 
there  may  be  comfortable  talk  about  "change 
of  attitude"  but  little  or  no  call  for  re- 
pentance, change  of  heart,  in  the  strict  bib- 
lical and  traditional,  theological  sense. 

I  need  hardly  say  that,  except  in  terms  of 
sin.  the  Bible  never  uses  most  of  the  words 
that  are  used  to  describe  the  processes,  pri- 
orities, projects,  Interfaith  progranunlng,  ec- 
clesiastical and  political  budgeting  which  are 
the  commonplaces  of  our  political  and  even 
religious  declarations  on  those  matters  and 
approaches  to  their  solutions.  It  talks  about 
sin  as  a  couac  and  love  as  a  cure,  the  cure 
that  casts  out  the  fears  at  the  heart  of  our 
hatred,  our  basic  sin. 

I  suppose  that  I  am  not,  certainly  In  any 
narrow  sense  of  traditional  polemic,  "a  Bible 
ChrlsUan".  My  Protestant  Christian  brethren 
will  understand  that  I  would  not  believe  In 
"Scripture  alone"  as  the  source  of  faith  or 
morals.  I  believe  that  the  Scriptures  call  for 
very  careful  Interpretation  and  for  divinely- 
inspired  powers  of  discernment  of  their  mes- 
sages of  which  I  do  not  feel  capable,  all  by 
myself.  Hence  my  grateful  dependence  on  the 
authority  of  the  Church  and  the  word  of  Its 
apostolic  teaching. 

Moreover,  I  have  a  deep  veneration  for  the 
power  of  human  Intellect,  for  the  ultimate 
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reliability  of  oonunon  sense,  for  the  wisdom 
of  the  ages,  for  all  the  things  of  which  Dante 
saw  Virgil  and  natural  reason,  as  well  as  nat- 
ural ethnic,  to  be  the  symbols.  And  so  I 
know  what  the  American  hierarchy  meant 
when,  in  connection  with  another  moral 
problem  cvirrently  disguised  and  distorted  as 
merely  a  political  worry,  medical  difficulty 
and  sociological  phenomonem,  they  dared  to 
call  the  sin  of  contraception  an  "objective 
evil".  I  also  know  that  even  pagans,  even 
atheists,  the  present  moral  mess  that  sur- 
rounds us  would  be  called  what  it  is:  the 
proximate  result  of  poverty,  of  unemploy- 
ment and  discrimination — but  the  ultimate 
result  of  hatred — which  is  an  "objective 
evil " — which,  again,  means  sin. 

The  misery  we  are  worrying  abcnit  all  over 
the  world  at  the  moment — in  Pittsburgh  and 
elsewhere  at  home.  In  Northern  Island,  in 
the  Middle  East,  In  areas  of  Africa,  In  dis- 
puted zones  of  Europe — is  given  all  manner 
of   names   and    explanations.    In   fact,   it   Is 
usually  one  or  another  form  of  racism — which 
means  of  sin — which  meatis  of  hatred — which 
means  of  fear.  Pear  is  not  cast  out  by  knowl- 
edge alone  and  hatred  Is  not  diminished  by 
money    or    power    alone — as    many    wealthy 
families  well  know  and  some  powerful  or- 
ganizations. Pear  Is  cast  out  by  love — and 
that    Is   what   the    Church    Is   expected    to 
preach  and  to  give  before  It  opens  its  mouth 
or  its  offices  for  anything  else.  The  Church 
exists  to  confront  sin  and  communicate  love. 
Let  me  linger  for  a  moment  on  this  concept 
of  sin.  becatise  this  Is  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter and  on  this  you  will  not  hear  much,  I  am 
afraid,  in  the  discussion  of  our  community 
tensions.  On  this  point  the  Dutch  Catechism, 
often  too  obscure  and  inaccurate  on  other 
matters.  Is  remarkably  useful.  Discussing  the 
fall\ires  of  Christians  and  the  nature  of  sin. 
It  says  that  the  great  fault  of  men  Is  not 
that  some  social  mechanism  Is  out  of  order, 
the  way  Marxists  suppose,  but  that  free  will 
is  mUused  In  favor  of  obJecUve  evil.  It  says 
further  that  evil  does  not  ultimately  mean 
Just  Imperfection  or  disorder   that  we  can 
straighten  out  with  mere  human  intelligence 
and  human  energy,  but  that  It  Involves  turn- 
ing away  from  God,  which  situation  cannot 
be  corrected  by  man  alone.  It  goes  on  to  say 
that  sin  is  not  merely  transgression  of  some 
abstract,  lofty  law,  but  Involves  a  personal 
offense  against  love.  Finally,  and  most  im- 
portantly. It  underscores  that  sin  Is  not  Jtist 
an  offense  against  man,  as  secularists  and 
humanists  are   limited   to  saying,   but  It  is 
also  and  supremely  an  offense  against  the 
Creator  and  Redeemer  of  the  human  race. 
It  is  a  deliberate  offense  against  Divine  and 
human  love,  which  cannot  be  repaired  by 
human  means,  or  human  solutions  to  human 
problems. 

Sin  Is  harmful  to  man,  but  the  point  Is 
that  as  a  transgression  of  God's  Law  it  always 
Involves  a  refusal  to  love  as  God  wishes  us 
to  love  both  Him  and  one  another. 

That  refusal  may  not  always  be  conscious 
and  fully  willed;  It  admits  of  degrees  of 
guilt,  according  to  cultural  conditioning, 
fear  of  heart,  confusion  of  mind,  degrees  of 
understanding  or  of  ignorance — again  as  the 
American  Bishops  pointed  out  In  discussing 
the  objective  evil  that  is  contraception,  and 
in  suggesting  the  degrees  of  guilt  which  may 
be  present  in  an  individual  caught  up  In  all 
the  pressures  and  propaganda,  slogans  and 
sneers  of  a  contraceptive  civilization,  politi- 
cal atmosphere  or  economic  cultural.  But  the 
corrosive  objective  evil  is  there,  ail  the  same, 
and  so  is  objective  sinfulness.  Just  as  it  was 
present  in  the  days  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States  when  respectable  men,  still  held  in 
great  renown,  were,  in  fact,  slaveholders,  and 
as  men  may  be  acceptable  today  in  social  or 
dip.omatic  ciiclc,  e-.cn  though  they  repre- 
sent nations  whose  whole  economy  is  based 
on  slavery  in  one  or  another  form. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  George  Wash- 
ington,  lor   example,   or   Thomas   Jefferson, 
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were  subjectively  sinners,  but  I  do  say  thAt 
the  situation  of  slavery  to  which  they  were 
apparently  blind  was  objectively  evil;  it  was, 
in  fact,  sinful,  though  they  may  have  been 
kindly  men  and,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
diminished  in  their  guilt. 

The  same  thing  goes  for  racism,  which  Is 
a  form  of  spiritual  slavery  as  there  are  forms 
of  cultural  Imperialism  long  after  political 
and  econon.icai  imperialisms  have  ended 
their  exploitation.  Such  racism  is  sinful  and 
it  calls  for  change  of  attitude,  a  change  of 
heart,  a  radical  conversion  in  the  Scriptural 
sense.  It  is  not  enough  to  call  it  a  "disorder", 
or  a  "lesser  evil",  or  "a  stage  In  the  striving 
toward  a  greater  ideal" — as  some  Christians 
say  about  life-prevention,  abortion  or  the 
bombardment  of  non-combattant  villages,  or 
as  other  Christians  say  about  the  discrim- 
inations, segregations,  exclusions  and  in- 
equalities at  the  bottom  of  our  present 
misery.  It  is  a  sin.  That  Is  all  it  Is  £Uid  It  Is 
ru)  less  than  that. 

The  guilt  of  some  Involved  in  it,  like  that 
of  some  of  those  Involved  in  other  sins  we 
have  mentioned  or  could  mention,  may  be 
understandable  because  of  cultural  condi- 
tioning; may  be  pardonable  because  of  In- 
vincible Ignorance;  may  be  diminished  be- 
cause of  panic,  feat,  confusion  or  instabil- 
ity— but  the  situation  remains  objectively 
sinful.  The  very  first  business  of  the  Church, 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  and  of  the  Syna- 
gogue, is  to  put  that  fact  In  clear  focus  and 
unmistakable  clarity  when  it  is  facing  the 
causes  of  poverty  and  confronting  the  causes 
of  our  misery. 

This  Is  the  mandate  that  Ood  Almighty 
gave   the   Church    and    the    Synagogues — to 
preach   the  fact   and  the  nature  of  sin  as 
the  cause  of  our  misery,  the  need  and  the 
nature  of  repentance  as  the  beginning  of  the 
cure   of   our  problems.   To   be   sure,   neither 
God,  nor  the  prophets,  nor  Christ  left  it  as 
that.    God    Almighty    has    also    given    the 
Church   an   agenda   as   to   what   it   is   to   do 
about  social   problems   beyond   what   is   the 
obligation  of   the  State,   primary   custodian 
of   public   order  and  the  temporal  common 
good.  He  has  done  this  through  His  Sacred 
Scriptures,    which    tell    us    that    a    brother 
helped   by  a  brother   makes   a  strong  city: 
that  every  field  Is  to  be  plowed  by  Its  owner 
with  a  view  to  what  he  can  make  available 
to  the  needy;  that  not  those  who  say  "Lord. 
Lord"  but  those  who  keep  the  Law  of  God. 
which  is  a  law  of  chr.rity.  are  worthy  of  the 
Kingdom;  and  that  the  final  Judgment  con- 
cerning whether  we  go  ti  heaven  or  to  hell 
will   depend  on   what   we   did   for   those  In 
prison,  who  need  clothing,  food,  housing  or 
the  plain  comfort  of  our  company  and  moral 
support.  This  mandate  the  Church  received 
from  God  Almighty  before  It  received  volun- 
teer  mandates  or   rebukes   from   Concerned 
Citizens,   Action   Groups   or   Political   Com- 
mentators.  But  this  mandate  follows  upon 
and  depends  upon  the  primary  mandate  Ood 
gave   His  Church  to  preach   love  not  hate: 
to  remind  men  and  governments  that  It  Is 
justice  which  makes  a  nation  powerful  and 
it  is  sin  which  makes  a  nation — or  a  city — 
miserable. 

The  lesson  for  Labor  Day  1969,  especially 
to  the  Labor  Unions  whom  we  have  tried 
to  honor  and  encourage  each  year,  is  too 
obvious  to  need  explicit  declaration.  So,  let 
me  sxmi  up  all  I  have  tried  to  say  by  three 
brief  quotes: 

^l)  Of  the  many  sayings  attributed  to  the 
late  President  John  P.  Kennedy  one  is  par- 
ticularly facile  sounding  and  particularly 
false.  It  went  to  the  general  effect  that  there 
are  no  human  problems  which  do  not  admit 
of  human  solutions.  If  this  means  our  pres- 
ent social  problems  of  poverty,  violence,  war 
and  racism  it  Is  flat  nonsense,  however  cheer- 
ful. Our  only  problems  worth  mentioning 
are  due  to  sin.  particularly  hatred,  though 
the  sin  may  be  the  kind  the  Old  Testa- 
ment child  of  God  prayed  he  might  be  for- 
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given :  from  i  ny  unconacioua  sins,  O  Lord, 
deliver  me —  rom  the  sins  against  lUe, 
against  the  dignity  of  my  neighbor,  against 
the  common  good  of  which  I  am  not  even 
awio'e,  but  ^'hlch  nonetheless  objectively 
ruin  Thy  dlvl  le  order!  Deliver  me,  as  I  beg 
you  to  do,  front!  the  sins  which  I  admit  and 
which  I  conailously  confess — but  do  even 
this  by  Thy  ntercy  and  Thy  grace,  because  I 
cannot  do  it  a^ne. 

(2)  In  fact,  It  Is  these  objective  evils,  these 
objective  sins  of  which  so  many  of  us  are 
sometimes  uniconsclous,  because  the  world 
tells  us  that  t)iey  are  not  so  sinful  after  all. 
It  Is  these  whl^h  cause  our  misery.  Pope  Plus 
XII  once  said)  "Perhaps  the  greatest  sin  In 
the  world  tod^y  Is  that  men  have  begun  to 
lose  the  sensel  of  sin".  This  would  take  an- 
other sermon  In  terms  of  a  few  situations 
within  the  Ctturch  iUelf.  I  limit  myself  to 
the  problems  ^n  our  general  community.  We 
have  more  sentee  of  what  Is  bad  politics,  bad 
diplomacy,  baa  military  tactics,  bad  medi- 
cine, bad  technology,  bad  business  proce- 
dures, bad  union  interests  or  bad  public  re- 
lations than  we  have  the  sense  of  what  is 
objectively  sinful.  We  would  almost  rather 
have  a  rogue  \n  charge  of  our  affairs,  if  be 
kept  trouble  Bway  from  the  door,  than  a 
-•aintiX-he  called  us  sinners  to  our  faces  and 
-told  UA-that  we  must  have  a  change  of  heart 
before  we  canj  change  the  mees  around  us. 

( 3 )  My  flna)  quotation  Is  from  a  perhaps 
surprising  source.  But  It  has  to  do  both  with 
the  nature  of  ^n  and  with  the  contemporary 
rejection  of  tb^  whole  Idea  of  sin  as  the  cause 
of  our  misery,  jas  well  as  with  its  opposite  as 
the  only  ground  for  our  hope.  I  had  never 
thought  that  I  would  quote  James  Joyce's 
novel  Ulysses  irom  this  or  any  other  pulpit. 
But  here  goes,  ^ts  principle  character,  a  Dub- 
lin Jew,  Is  quoted  by  Joyce  as  saying  to  the 
typical  characters  in  his  Dublin  hangout: 
"It's  no  use",  he  says,  "lorce.  hatred,  that's 
not  a  life  for  [men  and  women;  Insult  and 
hatred  Is  no  way  of  life;  everybody  knows 
that  It  Is  theWery  opposite  of  that,  that  Is 
really  life."  "What  Is?",  says  Alf.  one  of  the 
citizens.  "It  ia  love,"  says  Bloom,  "I  mean 
the  opposite  oflhatred."  And  they  all  laughed 
at  him. 

Please  do  n«t  anyone  laugh  at  which  I 
have  tried  to  Bay  to  you,  a  little  obliquely 
but  with  great  {feeling,  this  Labor  Day.  I  love 
you  dearly,  evefy  last  one  of  you.  I  know  that 
many,  that  propably  most,  I  sometimes  think 
with  a  terrible  kense  of  unworthlness.  that  all 
of  you  love  me.  f 

I  beg  you  love  one  another  and  all  God's 
children.  Let  ifs  purge  our  hearts  of  hatred, 
which  Is  sin,  atid  thus  purge  our  city  of  all 
the  misery  which  hatred  begets.  Let  us  not 
merely  love  oite  another  sentimentally;  let 
us  do  the  wortis  of  love,  the  first  of  which  Is 
jtistlce.  For  It  ^s:  Justice  that  exalts  a  na- 
tion; but  sin  tkat  makes  nations  miserable. 


SALUTE    TO    MALAYSIA 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

3F   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUfeE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesduy,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  POWEMj.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  12th 
anniversary  of  independence  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Malaysia  on  last  Augiist  31. 
We  wish  Mal£iysia  well  out  of  admiration 
for  her  accofeiplishments  in  her  first 
dozen  years  of  self-government  and  out 
of  a  sympathetic  recognition  of  similar 
problems  face^  by  both  our  governments. 
Like  the  United  States,  she  has  had  to 
balance  the  rights  of  far-flung  states 
within  a  stronger  federation;  like  the 
United  States,  she  has  been  challenged 
to  weld  a  diverse  population  of  many 
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national  backgrounds  into  a  united  peo- 
ple; like  the  United  States,  she  has  not 
always  succeeded  in  persuading  racial 
harmony  to  prevail;  like  the  United 
States  in  Korea  and  Vietnam.  Malaysia 
suffered  long  years  of  armed  conflict 
from  the  Communist  threat  within  her 
borders. 

But  Malaysia  has  forthrightly  faced 
her  problems  and  is  making  progress. 
She  has  dealt  firmly  and  successfully 
with  Conamunists  who  attempt  to  exploit 
the  social  antagonisms  of  her  people. 
Her  educational  policy  permits  instruc- 
tion in  any  of  several  officially  recog- 
nized national  languages.  Her  rural  de- 
velopment and  industrialization  pro- 
grams have  helped  to  bring  the  outlying 
states  more  fully  into  national  partici- 
pation and  to  be  less  vulnerable  to 
threats  of  subversion.  She  has  sought  a 
better  life  for  all  her  citizens  by  broad- 
ening the  economic  base  Eis  well  as  re- 
establishing a  sense  of  national  purpose 
and  unity  with  progress.  As  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  Tun  Abdul  Razak  has 
said: 

This  prosperity  must  be  widely  shared  and 
spread  throughout  the  nation.  This  pros- 
perity is  for  all. 

Malaysia's  recent  past  justifies  her 
faith  in  economic  growth  as  a  means  of 
endowing  her  people  with  a  sense  of 
hopefulness  and  accord.  The  wealth  and 
wisdom  of  her  past  development  has  al- 
ready made  her  an  economic  leader  of 
Southeast  Asia.  She  produces  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  world's  rubber,  and  her  palm 
oil  output  has  increased  aimually.  Her 
rich  tin  mines  provide  employment  for 
many  of  her  people.  Her  successful  rural 
development  plan  serves  as  a  model  for 
the  rest  of  Asia.  Her  people  have  the 
third  highest  per  capita  income  in  Asia, 
and  her  GNP  grew  regularly  at  6  percent 
during  the  first  decade  of  freedom.  Her 
Government  has  formulated  plans  for  the 
promotion  of  cottage  industries  and  for 
industrial  expansion  into  production  of 
bicycles,  textiles,  and  tools.  Plans  are 
afoot  to  increase  agricultural  output. 
Experimental  use  of  new  strains  of  rice 
has  been  initiated  to  increase  rice  pro- 
duction sufficiently  to  feed  the  nation. 
The  Government,  World  Bank,  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  are  cooperating  in  a  pro- 
gram to  open  new  lands  to  be  given  to 
fanning  families. 

I  wish  Malaysia  success  in  her  at- 
tempts to  lift  her  people  beyond  the  tra- 
ditional divisions  of  culture,  nationality, 
and  religion,  while  suppressing  those 
who  would  divert  them  from  these 
worthwhile  goals.  It  is  a  noble  goal  for 
the  future  to  view  Malays,  Chinese.  In- 
dians, and  other  national  grroups  as 
more  than  ethnic  units,  but  rather  as 
united  Malaysians. 


KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  UN- 
DERLINES DANGER  OF  TVA 
POWER  INCREASES 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  in  a  recent 
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editorial  deplored  the  recent  armounce- 
ment  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
that  it  Is  increasing  power  rates  for  the 
third  time  in  2  years. 

This  aniKtuncement  has  caused  con- 
cern among  TVA's  strong  supporters 
throughout  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  the 
Nation  and  in  this  connection  I  place  in 
the  Record  herewith  a  copy  of  the  edi- 
torial, a  news  article  by  Mr.  Powell  Lind- 
say, Washington  correspondent  for  the 
newspaper,  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dan 
Laws,  city  attorney  of  Elizabethton, 
Tenn.,  deploring  the  fact  that  the  city  of 
Elizabethton  must  continue  to  increase 
its  consumer  power  rates  because  of  TVA 
action  in  this  regard. 

The  articles  from  the  News-Sentinel 
and  the  letter  from  Mr.  Laws  follow; 
Enif  8  CRmcizxs  TVA  Rate  Hike 
(By  Powell  Lindsay) 
Washington,    Aug.    8. — A    key    Tennessee 
congressman  has  scolded  TVA  for  upplng  its 
electric  power  rates. 

Instead,  said  Rep.  Jo«  L.  Evlns,  SmlthvlUe 
Democrat,  TVA  ought  to,  "if  at  all  possible, 
reduce  rates  rather  than  Increase  them." 

Evlns.  ranking  member  of  the  House  sub- 
committee which  recommends  funds  for 
TVA,  said  It  was  difficult  to  understand  why 
TVA  couldn't  make  "some  Internal  adjust- 
ment" to  meet  moiuiting  costs  and  avoid  a 
rate  Increase. 

"The  fact  is  that  TVA  Is  changing  Its 
Image  from  one  of  economical  power  to  one 
of  escalating  power  costs,"  Evlns  said. 

TVA,  citing  rising  fuel  and  labor  costs  and 
high  Interest  rates,  recently  announced  its 
third  rate  increase  within  two  years. 

"As  a  longtime  friend  and  supporter  of 
TVA,  this  development  disturbs  me,"  Evlns 
said.  "I  want  TVA  to  maintain  Its  Image  as 
the  yardstick  of  economic  public  power. 

"TVA  would  do  well  to  review  this  entire 
matter  and  its  decision  to  increase  rates  and, 
if  at  all  possible,  reduce  rates  rather  than 
Increase  them,"  said  the  congressman. 

TVA  Image  In  Peril 
It's  an  interesting  criticism  that  Rep.  Joe 
L.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  makes  when  he  says 
that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is 
"changing  Its  Image  from  one  of  economical 
power  to  one  of  escalating  power  costs." 
Evlns,  whose  record  and  voice  show  long 
friendship  with  TVA  and  support  of  its  pro- 
grams, was  referring  to  a  recently  announced 
third  rate  Increase  made  by  the  authority 
In  two  years. 

Internal  adjustments  should  be  made, 
Evlns  says,  so  that  TVA  can  "maintain  its 
Image  as  the  yardstick  of  economic  public 
power."  He  would  like  the  decision  to  raise 
rates  reviewed  with  a  purpose  of  reducing 
rather  than  increasing  the  charges. 
We  hope  Evins  is  successful. 

Elizabethton,  Tenn., 

August  16,  1969. 
Congressman  Joe  L.  Evins, 
House  of  Representatives  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Evins:  As  the  City  At- 
torney of  Elizabethton,  Tennessee,  and  more 
particularly  as  an  Individual  citizen,  I  was 
pleased  to  read  the  enclosed  news  item  re- 
cently published  In  the  Knoxville  News 
Sentinel. 

Our  situation  here  in  Elizabethton,  Ten- 
nessee, a  City  of  approximately  13,000  popu- 
latlon.  Is  one  where  the  electric  system  has 
approximately  $2,000,000.00  in  deposits  and 
are  restricted  by  the  TVA.  Act  from  using 
these  fvmds  except  in  two  instances,  one  for 
capital  improvement  and  the  other  for  rate 
reduction.  Yet,  our  local  rate  continues  to 
Increase  although  ws  do  have  one  of  the  low- 
est in  the  Country. 
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Thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention  to 
this  matter  and  awaiting  your  advice  in  the 
premises,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Dan  M.  Laws,  Jr., 

City  Attorney. 


RIVERSIDE  PAYS   TRIBUTE  TO  ITS 
FAMOUS    LANDSCAPE     ARCHITECT 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 


OF    ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  cities  in  the  United 
States  is  Riverside,  111.,  the  first  planned 
model  community  in  the  Nation,  which  is 
located  in  my  district. 

Next  Sunday.  September  7,  will  be 
Olmsted  Day  in  Riverside,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  centennial  of  the  River- 
side plan  that  was  drawn  up  by  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted.  Olmsted  was  not  only  one 
of  America's  greatest  landscape  archi- 
tects— he  was  the  first  to  use  the  term 
"landscape  architect,"  having  coined  it 
in  1858.  when  he  and  Calvert  Vaux  de- 
signed Central  Park  in  New  York  City. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  of  July  30 
contained  a  very  interesting  and  well- 
written  article  about  Riverside  and  Mr. 
Olmsted,  by  M.  W.  Newman,  which  I  am 
Including  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks : 
Riverside:   A  Monument  in  Green:   Unique 

100- Year-Old  Suburb  Honoring  Planner 

Olmsted,  Who  Oavb  It  Vistas,  Trees,  and 

Curved  Streets 

(By  M.  W.  Newman) 

Robert  W.  Heldrlch,  a  Chicago  lawyer,  first 
saw  suburban  Riverside  a  dozen  years  ago 
The  gently  curving  streets  surprised  him.  So 
did  handsome  Long  Common  in  the  middle 
of  the  village,  the  century-old  elms  and  oaks, 
the  gas  lamps  and  the  mellow,  time-defying 
unity  of  the  place. 

"That  Is  for  us,"  Heldrlch  told  his  blond 
wife  Lynn. 

They  bought  a  house  along  the  winding 
Des  Plaines  River,  where  fox  and  pheasants 
ran.  "But  would  you  believe  It."  Heldrlch 
now  says,  still  a  little  surprised.  "I  never  had 
heard  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  at  the  time. 
And  -I'm  not  sure  how  many  other  people  In 
Riverside  knew  or  cared  about  him." 

Now.  surely,  most  of  them  must  know — 
thanks  to  Heldrlch  and  other  earnest  mem- 
bers of  the  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  Society. 
For  Riverside  Is  celebrating  Its  centennial 
this  year,  and  Olmsted  Is  the  pioneer  city 
planner  and  all-around  man  who  laid  out  Its 
1.600  acres  as  America's  first  model  suburb. 
Just  nine  miles  west  of  downtown  Chicago. 
The  Olmsted  Society  has  been  reminding 
Riverside  about  all  this.  In  case  anyone  had 
forgotten. 

Olmsted  had  the  greenest  thumb  of  his 
time.  He  designed  great  urban  parks  and 
communities  from  coast  to  coast — from  Cen- 
tral Park  in  New  York  to  Golden  Gate  Park 
In  San  Francisco. 

A  noted  writer,  a  scientific  fanner,  a  bat- 
tler against  slavery  and  corrupt  politicians, 
he  was  a  sort  of  American  Renaissance  man. 

And  he  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Chicago, 
even  if  history  is  only  now  catching  up  with 
him.  Chicago  owes  Its  design  for  Jackson  and 
Washington  parks  and  Midway  Plalsance  to 
his  genius.  His  landscaping  for  Chicago's 
great  World's  Fair,  the  1893  Columbian  Ex- 
position, was  a  major  factor  in  Its  success. 
When    the    Riverside    Improvement    Co. 
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brought  Olmsted  here  to  develop  an  ideal 
commuter  suburb,  the  time  was  only  four 
years  after  the  Civil  War,  Chicago  was  a 
ramshackle,  swollen  tlnderbox,  still  two  years 
away  from  Its  devastating  fire  of  1871. 

This  stUl  was  the  frontier.  It  was  willing  to 
try  new  Ideas,  and  Olmsted  had  them.  He  was 
so  far  ahead  of  his  time  that  Riverside  to  this 
day,  gas  lamps  and  all,  still  seems  to  be  the 
most  modern  planned  community.  The  rea- 
son Is  that  It  has  not  deviated  from  Olm- 
sted's 1869  plan,  which  blended  housing  and 
greenery  while  lovingly  respecting  the  nat- 
ural terrain. 

Living  in  Riverside,  say  the  Heldrlcbs,  Is 
like  living  in  a  park — which  is  precisely  what 
Olmsted  had  In  mind.  Those  curving  streets 
(there  are  only  about  three  straight  roads  In 
the  entire  village  of  9,750  persons)  relat«d 
beautifully  to  the  river  and  the  land.  Rich 
foliage  seems  to  be  almost  everywhere.  Road 
levels  are  subtly  depressed  to  emphasize 
Riverside's  natural  setting. 

The  contrast  with  today's  raw  new  subur- 
ban developments  is  painful.  Their  un- 
planned Jamup  of  tlcky  tacky  on  narrow 
lots,  with  skimpy  landscaping,  grubby  shop- 
ping districts  and  dangerous  highways,  is 
exactly  what  Olmsted  set  out  to  avoid. 

Almost  anyone  who  Uves  in  Riverside  can 
look  out  of  his  front  window,  for  example, 
and  see  great  trees.  They  didn't  Just  happen 
to  grow  there;  Olmsted  wisely  insisted  that 
their  residents  plant  at  least  two  trees  in 
their  front  yards. 

MONOTONY    CHALLENGED 

The  Heldrlchs.  who  now  live  at  166  Long- 
common  In  Riverside,  have  a  good  many 
more  than  two  trees.  The  pair  they  owe  to 
Olmsted's  foresight,  they  believe,  are  the 
chestnuts  that   flank  their  front  walkway. 

It  was  m  Riverside  that  the  handsomely 
bearded  Olmsted  decided  to  challenge  the 
grid  pattern  of  stretts  that  makes  most 
American  dtles  so  monotonous.  The  formula 
already  had  been  fixed  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  and  It  never  has  changed 
In  them. 

We  seem  to  be  stuck  with  it  interminably, 
even  though  It  makes  our  cities  look  as 
though  they  emerged  from  one  giant  stamp- 
ing mill,  designed  without  regard  for  differ- 
ences in  terrain,  grading,  drainage,  taste  or 
convenience.  The  main  reason  for  the  grid 
was  to  simplify  real  estate  descriptions  and 
sales.  So  when  Olmsted  single-handed  set 
out  to  change  that  system,  he  at  the  same 
time  laid  the  foundations  for  humane  and 
sensible  city  planning. 

To  this  day,  many  model  suburban  and 
housing  developments  around  the  country 
owe  their  design  to  Olmsted's  Riverside  plan. 

But  only  a  few  have  such  amenities  as 
Long  Common,  Riverside's  "Midway" — one 
of  several  commons  artfully  dispersed 
through  the  village.  And  when  Bob  Heldrlch 
looked  out  of  his  window  one  day  in  1966 
and  saw  Long  Common  dotted  with  tot  lot 
equipment  abruptly  Installed  by  village  offi- 
cials. It  started  an  uncommon  adventure. 

CHANGE    brings    BATTLE 

As  far  as  Heldrlch  was  concerned,  this  in- 
vasion of  seesaws  and  toy  animals  was  a 
misuse  of  the  site  and  a  cluttering  of  Olm- 
sted's unified  and  sensitive  setting  of  homes 
and  greenery. 

The  fight  over  Long  Common  became  a 
cause  celebre  in  Riverside  and  was  taken  to 
court,  where  It  stUl  awaits  a  ruling.  It  also 
helped  to  get  Heldrlch  Insterested  In  Olm- 
sted, In  a  way  he  never  had  anticipated. 

"I  already  had  become  alarmed  over  the 
Introduction  of  ugly  electric  lighting  In 
downtown  Riverside  and  things  like  that,' 
he  says.  His  civic  dander  was  up.  so  when  the 
flght  over  Long  Common  broke  out,  Held- 
rlch started  looking  around  for  the  original 
plan  of  the  community. 

The  search  for  Riverside's  heritage  took 
him  to  the  Library  of  Congress  In  Washing- 
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ton,  where  he  was  overwhelmed  to  find 
30,000  Olmsted  documents  on  file.  And  there, 
he  recalls,  he  studied  Olmsted's  "beautiful 
plan"  for  Riverside.  It  was  the  second  draft; 
the  fl*st,  Heldrlch  learned,  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  Chicago  Fire  of  1871. 

Riverside  was  a  woody  tract  along  the  Des 
Plaines  River,  an  old  portage  site  and  Indian 
trallway,  when  Olmsted  and  his  partner,  Cal- 
vert Vaux,  were  called  to  design  the  village. 
They  already  were  established  as  the  de- 
signers of  Central  Park  in  New  York,  Amer- 
ica's first  great  urban  park,  where  Olmsted 
first  showed  how  to  separate  foot  and  ve- 
hicular traffic. 

Olmsted  conceived  of  Riverside  as  essen- 
tially middle-class,  but  with  homes  for  peo- 
ple of  modest  means  and  the  newly  married 
as  well  as  for  the  settled  affluent. 

WRITER    AND    FIGHTER 

Bom  In  1822,  Olmsted  came  out  of  Hart- 
ford^ Conn.,  to  ramble  the  world  In  carriage 
and  forecastle  as  a  youth.  He  first  made  his 
name  with  documentary  reporting  In  the 
1860s  on  the  slavery  system  In  the  Deep 
South. 

This  versatile  man  was  a  founder  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  the  Nation  maga- 
zine. But  he  achieved  his  historic  role  in 
life  when  he  was  employed  as  superintendent 
of  New  York's  Central  Park.  Not  only  did  he 
design  the  famous  park  as  we  know  It  today. 
but  he  fought  the  Boss  Tweed  political  gang 
to  preserve  it  from  political  Interference. 

He  had  to  resign  five  times  In  that  urban 
war,  and  his  health  was  affected.  It  was  a 
prophetic  prolog  to  the  plight  of  the  na- 
ture-minded urbanlst,  seeking  to  make  our 
cities  natural  and  livable,  with  open  land- 
scaped spaces  suited  for  the  simple  Joys  of 
breathing  deeply  and  stretching  one's  legs. 
Olmsted  created  Chicago's  beautiful  Jack- 
son Park  out  of  barrens  and  marshes  and 
dunes.  Jensen's  masterworks  Include  Colum- 
bus Park  and  Humboldt  Park.  Probably 
neither  man  would  have  been  surprised  to 
learn  that  City  Hall  today  is  sponsoring  con- 
troversial plans  to  put  schools  and  perhaps 
even  housing  In  their  parks.  And  Jackson 
Park,  of  course,  has  been  the  scene  of  angry 
citizen  protests  stgalnst  tree-cutting  and 
highway- widening. 

It  Is  all  part  of  the  flght  over  open  land  in 
the  cities.  Olmsted  lived  long  enough  (\mtll 
1903)  to  point  out  wryly  that  there  would 
not  be  any  Central  Park  left  If  all  the  build- 
ings and  sideshows  proposed  for  It  had  been 
accepted. 

Even  Olmsted's  Riverside,  preserved  as  It 
Is  out  of  the  city's  turmoil,  cannot  Ignore 
change.  It  Is  about  filled  up,  and  feeling 
population  pressures.  The  proposed  Ist  Av. 
expressway  and  present  39th  St.  throughway 
are  traffic  problems. 

Riverside  already  has  lost  one  of  its  two 
greatest  architectural  treasures,  the  Babson 
House  designed  by  Louis  H.  Sullivan.  The 
village  turned  It  down  when  It  was  offered  as 
a  gift,  and  a  new  subdivision  now  stands  on 
the  old  Babson  estate. 

Its  other  world-renowned  building,  the 
palatial  Coonley  House  designed  by  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  has  been  walled  In  two.  Half 
of  It  Is  said  to  be  up  for  sale. 

And  though  the  Riverside  wa«  designed  by 
a  man  who  exposed  the  evils  of  slavery,  the 
files  of  the  Leadership  Council  for  Metro- 
politan Open  Communities  do  not  Indicate 
the  presence  of  any  black  householders  In 
Riverside.  "There  was  a  rumor  one  family 
had  moved  In,"  a  resident  said,  "but  It  wasnt 
true." 

Sept.  7  has  been  designated  as  Olmsted 
Day  In  Riverside  by  the  Olmsted  Society, 
which  Is  headed  by  Heldrlch.  It  was  organ- 
ized last  September  by  about  a  dozen  couples, 
and  10  times  that  number  now  are  members. 
A  high  point  of  Olmsted  Day  will  be  a  house 
walk  that  will  Include  the  Coonley  House. 
The   Olmsted   Society  now  is   seeking   to 
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have  Riverside  Idealgnated  aa  a  national  his- 
toric landmark;  Olmsted,  to  be  sure,  really 
doesn  t  need  mpnuments,  for  he  created  his 
own — the  grounds  of  the  Capitol  In  Wash- 
ington, Nlagar*  Falls  park,  the  Stanford 
TJnlversrlty  canipus  In  Palo  Alto.  Calif, 
flanked  by  a  grefen  belt. 

All  we  really  have  to  do.  say  his  present- 
day  admirers.  l4  to  hold  on  to  what  he  gave 
us — and  to  build  In  the  same  spirit. 


HOLLAND,  ILL. 


It's 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxtNois 

IN  THE  HOUs|e  op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesddy,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
home  community  of  South  Holland,  HI., 
celebrated  its  75th  anniversary  with'cer- 
emonles  concluding  on  Labor  Day.  This 
old,  but  thriving,  community  has  one  of 
the  most  unique  backgrounds  of  any 
municipality  lit  Dlinois. 

Tor  that  reasbn  I  was  especially  pleased 
ttfnotef  an  editorial  in  the  South  Holland 
Tribune.  Sunday,  August  31,  which  elo- 
quently touched  upon  the  history  of  our 
unique  village  of  South  Holland. 

The  editorial  follows : 

s    A    GLORioui    Day    to    Sotjth    Holland 

History 
The  Tribune  U  both  proud  and  happy  to- 
day to  preeent  to^the  people  of  South  Holland 
a  special  section  bf  this  newspaper  commem- 
orating the  75th  lannlversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  community.  We  have  hopes  that  It  wUl 
Inform  the  younger  element  of  the  glorious 
paat  and  remind  the  older  residents  of  events 
In  their  lives  Khat  may  have  been  long 
forgotten. 

Much  effort  by  imany  people  have  gone  Into 
compiling  this  Ijlstorlcal  document  but  we 
think  special  recognition  U  due  to  Mrs.  Cyn- 
thia Jacobs  who  eagerly  agreed  to  represent 
the  Tribune  In  compiling  the  photographs 
and  InformaUon  needed  to  make  this  once- 
In-a-llfeOme  project  a  success.  Her  assistance 
waa  invaluable  ind  we  owe  her  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  as  well  as  those  who  provided  her 
with  the  material. 

Then  there  Is  oiu-  own  Penny  Bradshaw 
who  took  the  ra^  material  and.  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  jTrlbune's  women's  editor 
Vemeeta  Gowens^  wove  It  Into  a  document 
that  we  beUeve.  add  we  think  you  will  agree 
earns  a  place  in  the  archives  of  the 
community. 

Not  to  be  forgdtten  are  those  who  helped 
underwrite  the  o^t  of  this  most  expensive 
product.  Without]  the  financial  asslatance  of 
the  advertisers,  bbth  In  South  HoUand  and 
Its  neighboring  aommunltles.  the  scope  of 
the  project  would  of  necessity  been  more 
limited.  It  U  Imbortant  that  they  too  as 
business  organlzailona.  go  down  In  the  vU- 
lage  history  aloni  with  Its  pioneer  citizens 
for  they  have  played  an  equally  Important 
role  In  Its  growth..  Without  representaUon  In 
the  document  the^  contributions,  even  their 
well     be     forgotten     by 
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served  as  a  haven 
who  broke  ground 
century  ago.  Yet 
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acter,  South  Holland  has  grown  Into  one 
more  cosmopolitan  In  nature.  Within  Its 
limits  archltectxirally  splendid  churches  rep- 
resenting almost  all  faiths  are  to  be  found. 
Pounded  as  It  was  on  rellgoua  principles  It 
was  natural  that  the  community  was  to  set 
8\inday  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship  and  It 
Is  a  tribute  to  the  foimdlng  generation  that 
even  those  who  have  since  adopted  the  com- 
munity are  happy  to  subscribe  to  this  prin- 
ciple— with  some  minor  alterations  effected 
several  years  ago  which  Included  the  privi- 
lege of  selling  medicine*  and  drugs.  Through- 
out all  these  75  years  not  one  drop  of  alco- 
holic liquors  has  been  sold  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  community  and  the  residents, 
both  old  and  new,  appear  not  only  satisfied 
but  happy  with  that  arrangement.  South 
Holland  is  and  perhaps  always  will  be  a 
"dry"  town. 

Growth  and  stability  have  not  Just  hap- 
pened. South  Holland  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  fine  government  guided  by  capable 
and  devoted  leaders.  Our  memory  travels 
back  over  three  administrations — those  of 
James  Gouwens.  Henry  Van  Der  Glessen  and 
the  current  president.  Harold  Gouwens — and 
we  believe  it  can  be  said  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  it  was  the  efforts  of  these 
three  individuals  who.  more  than  any  other, 
that  guided  the  village  over  the  rough  spots 
and  formed  a  soUd  foundation  for  the  almost 
meteoric  but  orderly  growth  that  has  been 
experienced.  It  Is  a  well-planned  community 
apparently  safe  for  all  times  from  hetero- 
geneous expansion  such  as  is  experienced  in 
many  other  communities  with  leadership  of 
less  foresight  and  dedication. 

South  Holland  has  an  ample  water  supply, 
fine  Are  and  police  protection  and  refuse 
collection,  a  good  sewage  system  and  excel- 
lent streets,  all  of  which  combine  to  sub- 
stantiate the  excellence  of  its  managejnent. 
That  South  HoUanders  are  happy  people  is 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  environment 
which  has  been  created  for  them. 

We  would  be  derelict  If  we  failed  her«  to 
take  note  of  the  efforts  of  the  Jubilee  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Tom  Miller,  which  has 
spent  so  many  hours  planning  the  official  ob- 
servance and  social  phase  of  the  community's 
Diamond  JubUee  over  this  weekend.  Begin- 
ning with  an  open  house  at  the  municipal 
center  (which  started  yesterday)  the  holi- 
day weekend  wUl  be  replete  with  entertain- 
ment and  action,  details  of  which  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  publication.  We 
would  urge  all  townsmen  to  participate  for 
here  U  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  their 
neighbors  In  an  atmosphere  of  Joviality  and 
friendliness.  Here  Is  an  opportiinity  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  those  public  officials 
in  whose  hands  the  destiny  of  the  community 
has  been  placed.  Here  is  the  chance  to  see 
the  home  town  at  play. 

Finally,  the  entire  Williams  Press  organiza- 
tion Joins  the  Tribune  in  extending  to  the 
people  of  South  Holland  their  most  sincere 
congratulations  on  having  achieved  this 
milestone  in  history.  It  U  our  hope  that  we 
can  relive  some  of  the  nostalgic  events  of 
today  25  years  hence  when  the  community 
observes  its  centennial.  Meanwhile,  we  shall 
seek  to  keep  its  citizens  informed  in  our 
columns  of  those  events  which  will  combine 
to  provide  the  material  from  which  the  his- 
tory of  tomorrow  will  be  written. 


presence, 
posterity 
_The  South  Hollknd  of  today  U  a  far  cry 
the  conmii^ity  of  yesteryear  which 
for  a  few  Dutch  families 
for  their  farms  almost  a 
.  _  the  South  Holland  of  to- 
day Is  stark  evldente  of  the  steadfastness  and 
forslght  of  those  loundlng  families.  A  mod- 
ern community  Judged  by  tt.e  most  critical 
standards.  South  Holland  remains  never- 
theless, one  of  homes  and  churches  with  a 
springllng  of  Ugh;  industry  th  it  enhances 
rather  than  detr.\(ts  from  its  physiognomy 
From  a  community  purely  Duich  in  char- 


COMMUNIST  WAR  CRIMES  IN 
VIETNAM 


September  ^,  19 eg 

noncombatant  men.  women,  and  children 
have  been  murdered  by  the  Communist 
Vletcong  staggers  the  imagination  of  free 
men. 

To  think  that  as  many  people  as  now 
Uving  in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  or  Hammond 
Ind.,  or  Columbus,  Oa.,  have  been  vici- 
ously murdered  by  the  Vietoong  is  repug- 
nant to  civilized  man. 

We  do  not — and  we  must  never — eon- 
done  the  activities  of  such  terrorists 
More  important,  we  Americans  must 
realize  that  we  are  at  war,  facing  a 
mercUess,  godless  threat  in  Vietnam— an 
enemy  that  is  but  a  front  for  its  inter- 
national master  and  which  will  stop  at 
nothing  to  impose  its  ideology  of  fear 
upon  all  unwitting  human  beings. 

Tragically,  there  are  malcontents  with- 
in our  own  country  who  still  refuse  to 
acknowledge  these  atrocities  by  the  Com- 
munists. Especially  has  this  been  the 
case  with  many  so-called  reformists  and 
peaceniks  including  some  of  the  news 
media. 

In  order  to  help  set  the  record  straight 
I  include  a  recent  report  from  the  Em- 
bassy of  Vietnam.  "Communists  Kill 
Kidnap  120,308  Civilians,"  following  my 
remarks: 

CoMMTTOisTS  Kn.L.  Kn>NAP  120.308  Ctvilians 
Saigon,  July  24.— Since  1962,  the  Commu- 
nist terrorists  have  killed  and  kidnaped  120- 
308  Innocent  civilians,  an  official  report  said 
today. 

The  highest  toll  was  reported  In  1988  dur- 
ing the  Communist  Mau  Than  Lunar  New 
Year  and  June  offensives,  with  41.952  persons 
slain  or  captured. 

Since  early  this  year,  the  Communist  ter- 
rorist activities  have  Increased,  causing  10- 
160  people  killed  or  captured.  14.267  others 
wounded  and  2.451  houses  destroyed. 

Besides,  religious  facilities  such  as 
churches  and  pagodas  in  Vlnh  Hoi,  Quang 
Ngal,  Ba  Xuyen.  Quang  'Hn,  Long  An  and 
Ben  Luc  and  social  welfare  facilities  such  as 
hospitals  and  schools  were  also  damaged  by 
the  Communists,  the  report  said. 

Nearly  200  Youths  Abducted  by 

Communists 

Saigon.   July   25— The   Communists   have 

captured     nearly     200     South     Vietnamese 

youths  to  send  to  the  North,  spokesmen  at 

the  National  Press  center  said : 

The  victims  included  138  youths  from  the 
I  Corps  Tactical  Zone  and  57  others  from  the 
m  Corps  Tactical  Zone. 

Another  Mass  Grave  or  Red  Victims 
POtTND  m  Htte 

Htte,  July  23. — During  a  search  operation 
on  July  20  the  Nam  Hoa  sub-sector  command 
found  a  mass  grave  of  40  victims  who  were 
killed  by  the  Communists  during  their  Nau 
Than  (1968)  New  Year  offensive.  The  grave 
was  uncovered  at  Dlnh  Mon  hamlet,  Thuong 
Hoa  village. 

The  remains  of  the  victims  were  trans- 
ported to  the  hamlet  school  so  as  to  help  pos- 
sible Identifications  prior  to  the  organization 
of  a  mass  funeral  by  the  local  administra- 
tion, it  was  reported. 


SALUTE  TO  INDIA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  3.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
announcement  by  the  Embassy  of  Viet- 
nam that  since  1962  more  than  120,000 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
22d  anniversary  year  of  India's  inde- 
pendence, we  are  proud  to  commemorate 
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that  historic  event  and  to  pay  tribute  to 
her  manifold  achievements  during  the 
last  two  decades.  We  salute  the  people  of 
India  and  their  courageous  leaders  who 
have  brought  India  to  its  present  position 
of  world  eminence.  Indeed,  India's  recent 
achievements  in  democratic  government, 
social  reform,  and  technological  advance 
make  that  progressive  nation  a  model  for 
all  newly  independent  countries  to  fol- 
low. 

In  the  tradition  of  its  great  leaders, 
Gandhi  and  Nehru,  India's  Government 
has  been  unified  and  strengthened  under 
the  strong  and  progressive  leadership  of 
Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi.  The  truly  represent- 
ative form  of  government  provided  for  in 
India's  Constitution  has  resulted  in  ever- 
increasing  national  unity  and  in  impor- 
tant legislative  initiatives  toward  solving 
problems  in  both  rural  and  urban  India. 

Although  agriculture  continues  to  be 
the  predominant  component  of  the  In- 
dian economy,  comprising  about  half  of 
the  national  Income,  the  contribution  of 
other  fields  to  the  economy  has  increased 
steadily  since  independence.  The  annual 
industrial  expansion  has  averaged  10  per- 
cent, aggregating  150  percent  during  the 
period  1951  to  1965.  Large  modem  steel 
mills,  fertilizer  plants,  heavy  machinery 
plants,  oil  refineries,  and  locomotive 
works  have  been  constructed  at  an  amaz- 
ingly rapid  rate.  New  plants  are  turning 
out  a  wide  variety  of  consumer  and  pro- 
ducer goods,  many  never  before  manu- 
factured in  India. 

India  is  steadily  improving  those  as- 
pects which  hindered  economic  growth 
in  the  first  decade  after  independence: 
the  lack  of  development  capital,  low  level 
of  consumer  income,  inadequate  trans- 
port facilities,  limited  power  supplies,  and 
the  lack  of  both  skilled  technicians  and 
experienced  management.  With  time,  all 
of  these  limitations  are  being  surmounted 
as  the  entire  economy  matures  and  con- 
tinues to  grow  at  a  rate  that  is  envied 
by  developed  and  underdeveloped  nations 
alike. 

Although  India  has  made  Important 
beginnings  in  economic  growth  and  social 
progress,  it  still  faces  many  large,  but  not 
insurmountable,  problems  in  its  contin- 
uing advance  toward  modernization.  The 
standard  of  living  in  India  is  still  one 
of  the  lowest  in  the  world.  Poverty, 
illiteracy,  overcrowding,  and  frequent 
famines  still  loom  as  compelling  chal- 
lenges to  the  ingenuity  and  stamina  of 
the  Indian  people  and  particularly  to 
their  leaders.  Overpopulation,  that  para- 
mount obstacle  to  progress  in  nearly  all 
of  the  developing  areas  of  the  world,  is 
India's  chief  enemy  and  accounts  for 
its  most  difficult  political  and  social 
dilemmas. 

India's  outstanding  record  in  the  short 
time  since  independence,  however,  is  an 
encouraging  indication  that  such  prob- 
lems will  eventually  be  surmounted. 
Given  the  forward-looking  determina- 
tion to  better  their  way  of  life  that  the 
independent  people  of  India  have  thus 
far  demonstrated,  that  strong  nation's 
future  looks  bright  indeed.  We  con- 
gratulate India  on  the  remarkable  prog- 
ress she  has  made  in  recent  years,  and 
we  express  our  confidence  that  she  wiU 
continue  to  grow  in  her  role  £is  leader 
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of  Asia  and  exemplifler  of  democracy  at 
work  in  the  developing  regions  of  the 
world. 


COL.  GEORGE  A.  KRIM  DIES 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
Army's  experts  on  armored  warfare,  Col. 
Greorge  A.  Krlm,  has  passed  away  after 
an  extended  illness. 

Colonel  Krim  contributed  so  much  to 
the  military  service  which  was  his  life 
that  I  believe  the  newspaper  articles 
marking  his  passing  and  also  an  article 
which  appeared  in  Time  magazine  in 
1943  should  be  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  as  a  permanent  tribute  to 
his  memory  and  all  that  he  contributed 
to  the  U.S.  Army. 

The  two  articles  follow : 

(Prom  Time  magazine.  Aug.  2,  1943] 
The  Rise  or  Sehgeant  KaiM 

The  old  army  noncoms  who  still  wear 
chevrons  in  the  vastly  expanded  U.S.  Army 
of  1943  have  something  to  brag  about.  One 
of  them  has  set  some  kind  of  a  record  for 
promotion. 

In  April  of  last  year,  tall,  serious  George 
Krim  was  a  master  sergeant.  He  had  26  years 
of  service  behind  him.  and  the  respect  that 
officers  give  to  oldtlmers  who  know  all  the 
answers  Today  George  Krlm  is  a  lieutenant 
colonel. 

After  returning  from  Prance  In  1919. 
George  Krlm.  with  a  new  set  of  sergeant's 
chevrons  on  his  sleeve,  became  a  regular 
soldier  and  a  tankman.  Over  two  decades  he 
built  up  a  quiet  reputation  as  an  engine  ex- 
pert, an  intrepid  tester  of  tanks.  When  the 
Armored  Forces  was  organized  in  1941,  Ser- 
geant Krim  was  one  of  the  few  men  who 
knew  much  about  a  branch  in  which  the 
money-shy  U.S.  Army  had  long  been  weak. 
He  became  an  instructor.  After  many  months 
somebody  discovered  that  George  Krlm  de- 
served more  from  the  Army.  Result:  forth- 
right promotion  to  a  captaincy,  with  more 
rank  on  the  way.  Colonel  Krlm's  present  as- 
signment: secret  tests  of  tanks. 

[From  the  San  Jose  Mercury,  July  14,  1969) 

Early  U.S.  Tank  Expert  Col.  George  Krim 

Dies 

Col.  George  A.  Krlm,  an  Army  tank  expert 
when  there  were  only  a  handful  of  such  men 
In  the  service,  died  yesterday  in  a  Palo  Alto 
hospital  after  an  extended  Illness.  He  was  74. 

Colonel  Krlm,  who  may  have  held  a  record 
for  promotion  in  the  Army,  rose  from  ser- 
geant to  Ueutenant  colonel  from  1941  to  1943 
because  of  his  tank  expertise. 

A  resident  of  7150  Rainbow  Dr.,  he  had 
been  a  county  resident  since  retiring  from 
the  Army  on  Feb.  28,  1953. 

He  entered  the  service  on  June  21,  1916 
and  served  overseas  with  the  Infantry  in 
World  War  I. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  with  a 
sergeant's  rank.  In  the  two  decades  follow- 
ing World  War  I's  end.  Krlm  assiduously 
studied  engines  and  armored  eqiUpment. 

Time  Magazine  on  August  1943  took  notice 
of  his  rapiid  Army  promotion  and  wrote  about 
Krlm: 

•'.  .  .  Over  two  decades  he  built  up  a  quiet 
reputation  as  an  engine  expert  and  Intricate 
tester  of  tanks.  When  the  armored  section 
was  organized  in  1941  Sgt.  Krlm  was  one  of 
the  few  men  who  knew  much  about  the 
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branch  In  which  the  money-shy  United 
States  Army  had  long  been  weak. 

"He  became  an  instructor  and  after  many 
months  somebody  discovered  George  Krlm 
deserved  more  from  the  Army.  Result :  forth- 
right promotion  to  a  captaincy,  with  more 
rank  on  the  way.  Thirteen  months  later  he 
was  a  lieutenant  colonel." 

Krlm  was  Instrumental  In  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  engine  division, 
tank  department  of  the  Armed  Forces  school 
at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  In  1941. 

During  the  second  World  War  he  was  put 
in  charge  of  a  special  secret  tank  training 
group  which  later  went  to  England  on  a 
hush  hush  mission  whose  role  was  never 
made  public. 

Krlm  was  the  husband  of  Josie  M.  Krlm 
of  San  Jose;  father  of  Lucille  A.  Scarr  of 
Texas  and  MaJ.  James  B.  Krlm  of  Kentucky; 
brother  of  Lucille  O.  Krlm,  Cora  Meyers, 
both  of  Kentucky,  and  grandfather  of  six. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2  p.m. 
Monday  at  the  Willow  Glen  Chapel.  Inter- 
ment will  be  In  the  Veterans'  plot  at  Oak 
HIU  Cemetery. 


BACK  TO  FEDERALISM 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
following  excellent  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  edition  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  and  Is  entitled  "Back 
to  Federalism": 

Back  to  Federalism 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  passed  along 
to  Congress  last  week  the  revenue-sharing 
proposal  that  will  be  the  cornerstone  of 
what  he  has  dubbed  the  New  Federallam. 

The  measure  would  funnel  no-artrlngs-at- 
tached  federal  money  to  the  states,  begin- 
ning with  a  modest  $500  mllUon  during  the 
next  fiscal  year  and  working  up  to  $6  billion 
by  the  1976  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Nixon  hopes  thereby  to  restore  some 
substance  to  the  federal  system,  now  but  a 
shadow  of  what  the  Founding  Fathers  eetab- 
llshed. 

The  President  Is  bucking  a  tide  that  began 
with  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  New 
Deal  attack  on  the  crisis  conditions  of  the 
Great  Depression. 

What  started  as  an  emergency  salvage 
operation  has  become,  over  the  years,  an 
end  In  Itself  as  liberals  saddled  the  coimtry 
with   their   Big-Brother-knows-best   Ideas. 

Now  there  are  so  many  Washington-pack- 
aged aid,  grant  and  loan  schemes  that  even 
the  self-anointed  experts  have  loet  track  of 
their  number.  In  the  process,  the  machinery 
for  administering  these  projects  has  become 
crusted  with  layers  of  bureaucratic  barnacles. 

The  cost — in  waste,  dupUcatlon.  red  tape 
and  buck-passing — Is  enormous. 

As  it  clamped  Its  fist  on  an  ever-expand- 
ing range  of  actlvltlee,  the  federal  govern- 
ment found  It  necessary  to  soak  up  more 
and  more  of  the  nation's  wealth.  Increas- 
ingly, states  and  cities  have  been  strapped 
for  revenue. 

And  because  many  programs  were  set  up 
on  a  matching  basis,  localltiee  anxious  to 
graJo  a  chunk  of  "free"  federal  money  were 
lured  Into  programs  they  could  111  afford — 
and  In  some  cases  did  not  even  need. 

The  whole  buslnees  of  centralizing  au- 
thority was  a  mistake  from  the  beginning. 
The  U.S.  16  simply  too  vast,  too  complex  and 
too  diverse  a  nation  to  fit  snugly  Into  a 
strait  Jacket  tailored  by  dreamy  theorlzers. 
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Revenue-shaiing  would  be  a  giant  step  In 
the  direction  of  dismantling  the  cumbersome 
apparatus  thatj  has  grown  up  In  Washing- 
ton, n  can't  hfcppen  too  soon  to  suit  us. 


CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


AWARDED 


HONORARY  DOCTOR- 


ATE OP  L\WS  BY  NOTRE  DAME 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OP   KICRIGAN 
IN  THE  HOU3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  3.  1969 
Mr.  O'HARA-  Mr.  Speaker.  I  quote: 
He  has  been  ^ated  by  all  those,  on  both 
sides  of  thirty,  \rho  want  most  to  put  intelli- 
gence and  Integrity  to  work  In  the  service 
of  the  nation  a^d  of  mankind. 

That  Is  the  (joncludlngr  sentence  in  the 
citation  which  was  read  when  our  distin- 
guished and  able  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  Mr.  Brademas,  was 
awarded,  the  hpnorary  degree  of  Doctor 
oLLawpJjy  thejUniversity  of  Notre  Dame 
on  June  1  of  t  lis  year. 

On  the  same  <  ccasion.  this  great  Ameri- 
can university  ^warded  honorary  doctor- 
ates of  law  to !  such  prominent  govern- 
ment ngures  a^  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  of 
the  White  Houpe  staff.  Secretary  of  La- 
bor Schultz,  Senator  Edmttnd  Muskiz 
and  former  Ambassador  Sol  Linowitz.  I 
insert  the  full ;  list  of  honorary  degrees 
conferred,  andj  the  text  of  the  citation 
for  the  degree  awarded  our  colleague 
from  Indiana  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
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What  Is  his  social  philosophy?  Whitehead. 
In  his  essay  on  "Universities  and  Their  Func- 
tions", gives  us  a  suitable  statement  of  It: 
"In  the  modern  complex  organism,  the  ad- 
venture of  life  cannot  be  disjoined  from  In- 
tellectual adventure.  It  Is  a  libel  upon  hu- 
man nature  to  conceive  that  zest  for  life 
Is  the  product  of  pedestrian  purposes  di- 
rected toward  the  narrow  routine  of  mate- 
rial comforts.  Mankind  by  Its  pioneering  in- 
stinct, and  In  a  hundred  other  ways,  pro- 
claims the  falsehood  of  that  lie". 

What  has  he  achieved?  Much  of  the  major 
federal  educaUonal  legislation  of  recent  years 
Is  attributable  to  Is  genius  an  ^  his  hard 
work.  He  has  always  been  acutely  aware  of 
the  fact  that  man's  reach,  his  spirit,  and  his 
vision  are  by  no  means  limited  to  his  ma- 
terial needs  and  comforts.  He  has  shown 
that  the  role  of  the  leader  Is  not  only  to 
reflect  the  will  of  the  people,  but  also  to 
inform  and  to  form  that  will.  He  has  been 
tnosted  by  all  those,  on  both  sides  of  thirty 
who  want  most  to  put  Intelligence  and  Integ- 
rity to  work  in  the  service  of  the  nation 
and  of  mankind.  On  The  Honorable  John 
Brademas,  Washington,  D  C 


September  4,  1969 

As  a  result,  the  rat  population  zoomed 
upward — and  In  order  to  control  the  dan- 
ger of  plague,  fresh  cats  were  parachuted  in 

The  moral:  When  man  Intervenes  with 
nature,  armed  with  a  spray  gun,  he  had 
best  remember  that  he,  as  well  as  mosqul- 
t08,  flies,  lizards,  caterpillars,  cats  and  rats 
U  part  of  the  chain  of  life. 

And.  the  cat  airlift  notwithstanding  it 
may  not  always  be  possible  to  keep  the  chain 
Intact  with  parachuted  replacement  parts 


OPPOSING    THE   VIETNAM    WAR 
NOT  ISOLATIONISM 


IS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


OP    MINNESOTA 


IS  DDT  WORTH  THE  RISK? 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


OP    ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP-  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  3,  1969 


DEG$XZS    CONrKS&ED 

The  Unlversltji^of  Notre  Dame  announces 
the  conferring  ok  The  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  honoris  causa,  on: 

His  Eminence  George  B.  Cardinal  Plahlff, 
Winnipeg.  Manitoba,  Canada. 

Dr.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  Washington,  DC. 

Honorable    John    Brademas.    Washington, 

Dr.   Thomas   pj  Carney.   Chicago.   Illinois. 

Monalgnor  Lua  P.  Giuon.  Kinshasa  XI 
Republic  of  Congo. 

Honorable  Sol  '  W.  Linowitz.  Washington. 
D.C.  I 

Honorable  Edmtind  S.  Muskle.  Washington, 

Dr.  Nathan  M.  Newark,  Urbana,  Illinois. 
Honorable  Stephen  O'Connell,  Oalnesvllle 
Florida. 

Honorable  Oeo^e  P.  Shultz,  Washington, 

Judge  Luther  ii  Swygert,  Chicago,  nilnois 
The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Science,  honoris 
causa,  on:  I 

Dr.  Henry  Eyrlilg,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  the  Chi- 
cago Sun  Times  recenUy  ran  an  edi- 
torial on  DDT,  and  raised  a  very  valid 
question  as  to  whether  further  use  of 
this  chemical  is  worth  the  risk  it  pro- 
vides for  mankind. 

The  Sun  Times  editorial  Is  a  classic 
and  I  believe  it  deserves  strong  consid- 
eration for  the  Pulitizer  Prize. 

In  simple  and  succinct  terms,  tliis  edi- 
torial dramatizes  better  than  anything 
else  that  has  been  written  on  this  sub- 
ject the  dangers  that  lie  ahead  for  civ- 
ilization as  it  continues  to  disturb  the 
chain  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  who  wrote 
this  editorial,  but  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  this  excellent  piece  of  writing  would 
be  included  In  every  textbook  as  an  out- 
standing example  of  journalism  at  its 
very  best. 

The  author  has  managed  to  grasp,  with 
a  few  poignant  strokes,  the  full  range 
of  dangers  that  lie  ahead  as  man  tinkers 
with  his  environment. 

The  Sun  Times  editorial  foUows: 
Is  DDT  Worth  the  Risk? 

A  principal  argument  of  opponents  of  the 
use  of  DDT  ia  that  the  toxic  substance  In- 
terferes with  the  chain  of  life. 

For  those  who  doubt  that  such  a  danger 
Is  real,  there  Is  evidence  In  a  recent  IssuTof 
Natural  History  Magazine.  In  an  article  on 
grants  for  ecological  studies,  a  Ford  Foun- 
dation official  related  this  tale: 

DDT  was  used  In  a  Borneo  mosquito  abate- 
ment project.  The  mosquitos  died,  as  pre- 
dicted. So,  however,  did  a  large  number  of 
predatory  wasps,  which  had  kept  the  cater- 
pillar population  under  control.  Thus  freed 
of  a  natural  enemy,  the  caterpillars  thrived 
dining  with  abandon  on  the  roofs  of  native 
houses.  The  result:  The  roofs  began  to  col- 
lapse. 

Meanwhile,  the  DDT  also  was  used  to  con- 
trol houseflies.  The  flies  died  as  predicted 
So,  too,  did  a  small  lizard  that  ate  house- 
flies,  and  so,  too,  did  cats  who  ate  the  dead 

lizards. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  September  3.  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent article  has  been  written  by  Barbara 
Stuhler.  associate  director  of  the  Min- 
nesota World  Affairs  Center.  Miss  Stuiiler 
examines  the  charge  of  isolationism 
being  leveled  at  congressional  critics  of 
the  Vietnam  war  and  other  military  ex- 
cesses. Her  analysis  is  very  perceptive  and 
constructive.  I  am  sure  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  find  the  following  article  of 
value: 

The  American  Senate  and  Neo-Isolationism 
(By  Barbara  Stuhler) 
We  hear  a  good  deal  of  talk  today  about 
neo- Isolationism  in  the  United  States.  Many 
Americans,  weary  of  international  responsi- 
bility and  worried  about  domestic  tran- 
quillity, are  facing  Inward  with  their  backs 
to  the  world.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  this 
public  sentiment  finds  expression  in  the 
United  States  Senate  but  the  identity  of  neo- 
Isolationlst  senators  merits  careful  examina- 
tion, not  careless  accusation.  The  charge  of 
new  isolationism  in  the  American  Senate  was 
launched  largely  by  columnists  of  conserva- 
tive f>ersuaslon.  Listen  to  Roscoe  Drummond: 
Is  another  wishful,  head-ln-the-sand  group 
of  Seaiatca-s  going  to  take  the  nation  into 
new  isolationism  by  pretending  that  the  les- 
son of  Vietnam  la  that  little  in  the  world 
concerns  us  or  in  supposing  that  (by)  throw- 
ing off  more  of  our  responsibilities  as  a  great 
power,  we  can  live  safely  and  cozlly  in  our 
own  little  corner  of  the  planet? 

And   William   S.   White   echoes   the  same 
theme  when  he  comments: 

The  new  isolationists  of  the  Senate  are  at- 
tacking more  than  the  antl-balUstlc-mlssile 
system  and  more  even  than  the  whole 
philosophy  of  adequate  military  preparation 
in  a  world  where  danger  still  manifestly  lives. 
They  are  challenging  the  very  realities  of 
the  present  in  a  headlong  retreat  to  a  past 
which  even  after  all  this  time  they  still  can- 
not understand.  They  are  in  fact  turning  the 
clock  back  by  three  decades  to  the  late 
Thirties,  when  the  old  isolationists  were  all 
but  disarming  this  country  while  Hitlerism 
was  visibly  rising  in  Europe. 

Drummond  and  White  point  their  fingers 
at  the  Pulbrlghts,  Kennedys,  McGoverns, 
Mansfields,  and  McCarthys  as  neo-isolatlon- 
1st  spokesmen  and  advocates.  To  many  Amer- 
icans who  equate  isolationism  with  Repub- 
licanism, this  has  been  a  Jarring  accusation. 
After  all.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  his  cohorts, 
whom  Woodrow  Wilson  labeled  "a  little  band 
of  willful  men, "  prevented  our  Joining  the 
League  of  Nations.  During  the  1930's,  the 
retreat  to  Isolationism  was  sealed  by  the  con- 
clusion of  Republican  Senator  Nye's  well 
publicized  investigating  committee  that  we 
had  been  sucked  into  World  War  I  by  the 
machinations  of  the  "merchants  of  death." 
(Today,  we  give  these  same  alleged  conspira- 
tors a  more  academic  designation — we  call 
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them  the  "military-industrial  complex.") 
When  World  War  II  began  in  Europe,  Re- 
publican Senators  were  among  those  most 
vocal  and  vehement  In  the  protest  against 
the  abandonment  of  neutrality  as  the  car- 
dinal rule  of  foreign  policy.  Mindful  of  its 
rejection  of  the  League  of  Nations  after  the 
first  world  war,  America  was  determined  not 
to  be  blamed  after  the  second  for  the  re- 
treat from  respKjnslblUty.  We  took  the  lead 
in  organizing  the  United  Nations  and  that 
charter  was  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  the 
United  States  Senate  with  only  two  Senators 
voting  against  it  and  they  were  both  Re- 
publicans— William  Langer  of  North  Dakota 
and  Henrik  Shlpstead  of  Minnesota. 

The  historic  isolationism  of  Republicans 
was  partly  partisan — when  Europe  heated  up 
in  the  'Teens  and  in  the  Thirties,  Democrats 
occupied  the  White  House.  In  large  part, 
however,  their  isolationism  was  representa- 
tive of  the  radical  agrarian  tradition  that 
permeated  middle  and  western  America.  The 
liberal  Republicans  and  their  third  party 
offshoots  who  articulated  this  tradition  first 
set  forth  the  proposition  before  World  War  I 
that  international  affairs  were  an  unworthy 
intrusion  upon  domestic  priorities.  In  the 
minds  of  these  men,  we  should  have  bent 
our  energies  to  the  task  of  building  a  more 
perfect  society  which  could  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  world  in  peace  and  freedom 
and  with  an  economic  system  that  afforded 
fair  play  for  all.  The  exploitation  of  the 
worker  and  the  uncertain  security  of  the 
farmer  were  eloquent  signs  of  a  sick  society. 
We  were,  these  isolationists  argued,  being 
diverted  from  domestic  Improvement  by  un- 
necessary Involvement  in  the  contagious  cor- 
ruption of  Europe  and  its  national  struggles 
for  power,  prestige  and  profit.  Purthennore, 
we  were  susceptible  to  these  same  ills  if  we 
let  the  munitions  makers,  the  bankers  and 
Wall  Street  have  their  way.  They  were  ma- 
nipulating America  away  from  her  original 
goodness  into  acquired  sin,  from  her  prime 
obligation  of  domestic  reform  into  interna- 
tional meddling. 

The  rhetoric  of  the  Sixties  may  not  be 
quite  so  flamboyant  but  it  has  a  striking 
similarity  to  that  of  the  Thirties.  The  poverty 
of  millions  of  Americans  living  In  the  world's 
most  afBuent  society  has  shamed  us  and 
moved  us  to  action.  The  Injustice  of  dis- 
crimination in  a  nation  which  presumed  to 
be  the  foremost  spokesman  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity has  led  us  to  question  nearly  200  years 
of  hypocrisy.  The  frustrating  war  In  Vietnam 
has  angered  Americans  and.  In  their  reac- 
tion, they  have  challenged  the  basic  assiunp- 
tlon  of  poet- World  War  n  foreign  pwUcy  that 
we  should  police  the  world  In  order  to  pre- 
vent aggression,  contain  conflict  and  preserve 
the  peace.  They  are  alarmed  at  the  momen- 
tum of  the  military-Industrial  complex 
which  appears  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  stop 
and  they  protest  that  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy Is  based  on  "guns  not  butter."  And  po- 
litical leaders  of  today,  like  their  anteced- 
ents, assert  that  peace  can  best  be  served 
by  making  America  an  example  for  the  world. 

But  the  similarities  between  these  two  eras 
do  not  stop  with  rhetoric.  The  United  States 
is  decreasing  the  amount  of  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  poor  nations  of  the  world  to 
the  point  where  the  Interest  payments  we 
receive  on  our  loans  often  exceeds  the  aid  we 
give.  In  the  1930's,  the  big  economic  issue 
was  the  failure  of  the  hard-pressed  nations 
of  Europe  to  pay  their  debts  owed  us  for  war 
and  reconstruction.  We  were  penny- pinchers 
then  and  It  might  be  argued  that  we  are 
penny-pinchers  now.  In  the  1930's,  tariffs 
went  higher  and  higher  as  we  struggled  to 
protect  American  Industry  from  foreign  com- 
petition. In  the  1960's,  quotas  and  other  new 
protective  devices  are  being  hailed  as  the 
way  to  halt  the  increasing  number  of  im- 
ports coming  into  the  United  States.  We  had 
to  learn  from  the  experience  of  the  Thirties 
that  had  we  cancelled  the  war  debts  and  low- 
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ered  tariffs,  the  world  economy  would  have 
had  a  chance  at  recovery.  As  it  turned  out, 
we  intensified  the  depression  by  insisting 
that  the  war  debts  be  paid  and  by  escalating 
tariffs  to  an  historic  high.  We  made  no  effort 
to  help  build  an  International  community; 
Instead,  we  attempted  to  shut  ourselves  off 
from  conflict  by  passing  a  series  of  neutrality 
acts.  Today,  many  Americans  argue  that 
there  shall  be  no  more  Vletnams,  no  more 
Interventions,  and  the  concept  of  collective 
security  becomes  rusty  with  the  distrust  of 
certain  of  our  military  alliances  and  with 
the  disuse  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  charge  of  neo- 
isolatlonlsm  is  leveled  against  men  whose 
rhetoric  parallels  that  of  the  Thirties  In  their 
assertion  that  we  should  take  a  lesser  role  In 
world  affairs  and  expand  our  energies  on 
our  problems  at  home.  Nor  is  it  surprising 
that  this  rhetoric  stems  from  political  fig- 
ures to  whom  one  might  legitimately  ascribe 
the  liberal  label.  As  we  have  already  noted, 
American  radicals  have  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  isolationist  tradition.  The  list 
of  the  foremost  Senate  isolatlonlste  of  the 
1930's  looks  like  an  honor  roll  of  those  who 
fought  domestic  injustice:  Lundeen  of  Min- 
nesota, LaFoUette  of  Wisconsin,  Wheeler  of 
Montana,  Johnson  of  California,  Borah  of 
IdsOio.  and  Norrls  of  Nebraska.  In  terms  of 
their  concerns  for  domestic  affairs,  it  should 
be  ex{>ected  that  Kennedy  and  McGovem  and 
the  rest  would  be  the  natural  inheritors  of 
this  cause. 

But  the  comparison  falls  in  a  number  of 
crucial  respects.  Not  all  these  men  who  em- 
phasize domestic  reform  today  and  urge  a 
greater  restraint  in  world  affairs  wish  to  raise 
barriers  to  trade  nor  decrease  aid  nor  Ignore 
the  United  Nations  nor  disarm  unilaterally. 
Indeed,  among  them,  you  will  find  the 
strongest  advocates  of  American  responsi- 
bility In  world  affairs  but  they  do  not 
equate  that  responsibility  with  support 
of  American  policy  in  Vietnam  or  the 
installation  of  an  antl-ballistlc-mlsslle  sys- 
tem or  an  unquestioning  support  of  the  de- 
fense establishment.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
they  are  right  or  wrong  but  only  to  suggest 
that  the  Isolationist  tag  does  not  fit  with 
great  precision.  A  new  isolationism  is  abroad 
in  the  land — It  Is  quite  clear  that  some 
Americans  would  be  quite  content  to  disas- 
sociate the  United  States  from  the  headaches 
of  world  affairs.  The  question  before  us  is 
who  are  the  Senate  Isolationists?  Are  they 
the  Kennedys  who  suggest  that  we  open  up 
lines  of  communication  with  the  mainland 
of  China?  Are  they  the  Fulbrights  who  pro- 
test that  we  do  not  make  adequate  use  of 
international  instruments  to  channel  aid? 
Are  they  the  Mike  Mansfields  who  have  de- 
voted their  careers  to  Asian  Affairs?  Are  they 
the  McQoverns  who  sp>ent  their  energies  in 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  to  as- 
suage hunger  at  home  and  abroad?  Are  they 
the  McCarthys  who  call  for  more  enlightened 
trade  policies  with  Latin  America?  Let  us 
turn  from  them  for  a  moment  and  look  at 
the  Senators  who  have  supported  our  actions 
in  Vietnam,  who  have  endorsed  the  Safe- 
guard system  and  who  have  championed 
large  military  appropriations.  Here  we  find, 
for  the  most  part,  conservative  Republicans 
and  southern  Democrats.  These  are  the  Sen- 
ators who  have  also  most  vigorously  opposed 
freer  trade  and  larger  aid,  and  have  been  in- 
different to  the  formation  of  an  interna- 
tional community.  There  are  exceptions,  of 
course,  but  the  fact  remains  that  their  main 
thrust  has  been  national  strength,  self-suffi- 
ciency and  unilateral  action. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  In  sorting  out  the 
Senate  l!.olatlonlst  lies  in  the  differing  mter- 
pretations  of  isolationism.  To  some  it  means 
a  weakening  of  our  capability  to  oppose 
aggression  from  whatever  source.  A  corol- 
lary of  this  is  that  initiatives  to  moderate 
tensions  between  the  communist  nations 
and  ourselves  may  prove  to  be  the  appease- 
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ment  that  Invites  aggression.  Those  who 
hold  to  this  definition  do  so  out  of  the  ex- 
periences before  the  second  World  War  when 
efforts  to  appease  Hitler's  appetite  only 
nurtured  his  appetite  for  more.  After  the 
war.  this  conviction  was  reinforced  when 
efforts  to  "get  along"  with  the  USSR  resulted 
In  Soviet  territorial  imperialism.  To  others, 
isolationism  represents  a  lack  of  generosity 
to  less  fortunate  nations,  a  lack  of  com- 
mitment to  regional  and  international  or- 
ganization, a  reluctance  to  Initiate  policies 
that  may  lead  to  the  resolution  or  contain- 
ment of  conflict.  Are  those  who  advocate 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  appeasers?  Are 
those  who  opposed  the  ABM  weakening  Amer- 
ica's ability  to  counter  aggression?  Are  those 
who  assert  that  the  military  has  grown  too 
big  and  too  powerful  diminishing  our  na- 
tional security?  There  is  room  for  honest  dis- 
agreement on  these  difficult  Issues  but  to 
conclude  that  men  who  hold  these  views  are 
necessarily  neo-lsolatlonlsts  does  not  fit  their 
voices  or  their  votes  if  you  subscribe  to  the 
position  that  there  Is  another  dimension  to 
internationalism  which  also  requires  com- 
mercial, cultural  and  organizational  associa- 
tion with  other  nations. 

Just  as  there  are  conservative  and  liberal 
Republicans,  and  conservative  and  liberal 
Democrats,  so.  too  the  case  can  be  made  for 
varying  strains  of  Isolationism  and  interna- 
tionalism. One  kind  of  Isolationists  is  the 
"fortress  America"  variety.  Enough  said  of 
this  petrified  man.  Another  Is  the  kind  who 
will  Insist  on  the  primacy  of  domestic  policy 
over  foreign  policy  and  who  will  Ignore  the 
hard  realities  of  interdependence,  of  the  fact 
that  a  great  nation's  domestic  happiness 
will  turn  on  the  question  of  its  security  on 
the  world  scene.  The  Internationalists  run 
along  a  continuum,  from  those  who  would 
so  structure  the  world  that  the  only  military 
force  was  In  the  possession  of  the  United 
Nations  to  those  who  would  continue  to  re- 
spect the  need  for  a  national  military  com- 
ponent while  advocating  a  greater  Interna- 
tionalism of  other  aspects  of  American 
foreign  policy. 

At  the  moment,  it  appears  that  the  so- 
called  neo-lsolationlsm  of  the  left  Is  a  re- 
action Eigalnst  the  overzealous  Interpretation 
of  great  power  responsibility,  against  an  over- 
heated response  to  aggression  or  revolution, 
and  Eigalnst  an  overeoger  sense  of  democracy's 
missionary  spirit.  Because  liberal  Senators 
urge  restraint  in  foreign  policy.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  they  mean  abdication. 
As  yet,  there  is  Insufficient  evidence  to  mark 
their  protest  as  Isolationism.  What  Is  evident 
is  that  they  are  trying  to  restore  the  balance 
between  the  Upper  House  and  the  Presi- 
dency In  foreign  policy  decision-making.  The 
prospect  remains,  of  course,  that  some  among 
these  same  Senators  may  overreact  by  reject- 
ing future  administration  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  instruments  of  American 
foreign  policy.  Then  the  charge  of  neo-lsola- 
tlonlsm  which  cannot  now  be  validated  may 
come  true. 

In  one  generation  the  United  States  has 
taken  a  giant  step  from  an  Isolationist  pos- 
ture to  an  international  one.  In  the  process, 
we  may  have  gone  from  one  extreme  to 
another  and  what  we  now  may  be  searching 
for  is  a  balance  and  perspective  worthy  of 
national  maturity  and  wisdom.  Isolationist 
Impulses  should  not  be  condoned,  but  It  can 
be  a  misleading  condemnation  to  apply  the 
label  of  neo-lsolatlonism  to  certain  Senators 
because  they  take  positions  opposing  an  argu- 
able case  of  inter\'entlon  (Vietnam)  and  a 
defense  issue  of  debatable  virtue  (ABM) ,  and 
because  they  become  increasingly  assertive 
In  civilian  review  of  military  requests.  It 
may  be  that  out  of  the  current  Senate  discus- 
sions, American  foreign  policy  will  find  a 
greater  strength  and  sensitivity  befitting  a 
democratic  and  nuclear  nation.  It  may  be 
that  a  harder  look  at  foreign  policy  will  In- 
crease our  options  and  enable  us  to  choo«e 
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more  wisely  In  the  fundamental  task  of 
building  world  order.  Instead  of  castigating, 
we  should  be  cheering  those  Senators  who 
Insist  that  vhera  may  be  a  better  way  of  ful- 
fllUng  our  obligations  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  world. 


FREEDOM     BfeCOMES     ILLEGAL:     A 
CROSSROADS    IN    EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

qr    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSfc  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesda^,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  RARIck.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have, 
many  times,  vbiced  my  protest  to  the 
unprecedented  !  denial  of  freedom  of 
choice  to  our  schoolchildren  and  warned 
of  the  inevitablfe  destruction  of  the  pub- 
lic school  systenp  as  a  result. 

The  public  schools  have  now  attempted 
to  reopen  for  the  1969-70  term,  but  are 
faced  with  the  anticipated  chaos.  Par- 
ents who  have  already  paid  for  one  set 
of^schobrbuildliigs  are  digging  into  their 
pockets  io  finance  independent  school 
systems.  Other  barents  are  organizing  to 
raise  funds  to] file  lawsuits  to  protect 
their  neighborhood  schools — others  are 
boycotting  the  jentire  system  and  there 
Is  an  ever-mounting  atmosphere  of  ten- 
sion— pctentlalljr  violent — which,  if  trig- 
gered, could  ^t  off  an  irreversible 
domino  reactloti  beyond  control.  And 
further  polarize  the  white  and  black 
communities.     | 

While  the  social  mechanics  attempt  to 
justify  denial  ofl  freedom  as  necessary  to 
achieve  some  nebulous  racial  balance,  the 
scorecard  showa  that  in  many  areas  the 
schools  have  bedome  more  segregated  by 
race  as  a  result  of  denial  of  freedom 
than  they  were  [before.  For  example,  in 
one  school  in  Tangipahoa  Parish  the 
classrooms  are  kmning  25  Negro  to  1 
white.  In  anoth^  high  school,  the  classes 
are  running  32  Nfegro  to  5  white. 

Rather  than  providing  quality  educa- 
tion the  new  "Federal  academies"  are 
generating  a  neW  cause  of  school  drop- 
outs. And  if  our]  national  leadership  al- 
lows its  "agencifs  of  force"  to  continue 
to  press  the  coriditlon  which  engenders 
school  dropouts  Ithere  will  be  more  and 
more  indivldualk  academically  unpre- 
pared to  accept  the  technological  posi- 
tions required  iii  an  advanced  society. 
Simultaneously  An  ever-increasing  reser- 
voir of  hard-cofe  unemployed  will  de- 
velop— many  hawng  intellectual  capa- 
bilities but  embittered  by  the  realization 
that  they  were  denied  their  freedom  to 
develop  their  pojtential  as  they  wished. 
Mothers  and  dMs,  as  free  agents,  have 
become  desperate  to  do  what  they  feel  is 
best  for  the  safdty  and  welfare  of  their 
children. 

And  there  is  nfe  guilt  in  the  actions  of 
mothers  and  dad|B  or  the  children.  Their 
reaction  is  but  an  effect  which  has  been 
provoked  by  the  pressure  applied  by  our 
Government  agencies.  There  Is  no  solu- 
tion In  name  calling  or  further  punish- 
ing the  people.  The  problem  was  created 
In  Washington— at  Is  ours  to  recognize 
and  solve.  j 

It  is  simple  enoUgh  to  undo  the  wrongs 
inflicted  In  the  name  of  governmental 
ajthority.  We  need  only  repeal  the  sup- 
posed authority.  We  dare  not  fall  In  our 
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duty — lest  we  force  our  people  to  respond 
to  tyrarmy  as  people  have  done  through- 
out history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  several  news 
clippings  from  the  Baton  Rouge  Morn- 
ing Advocate,  this  date,  following  my 
remarks : 

Officials  Probing  Antimixinc  Suns 
New  Orleans. — Justice  Department  officials 
were  here  Tuesday  looking  into  state  court 
suits  seeking  to  block  •  school  boards  from 
proceeding  with  desegregation  commitments 
in  various  area  parishes. 

A  department  spokesman  said  a  motion 
will  be  filed  by  Wednesday  to  seek  removal 
of  a  Polnte  Coupee  Parish  suit  to  federal 
court. 

SJmllar  motions  for  removal  of  cases  In 
Ascension,  Evangeline  and  Avoyelles  |>arlshes 
were  granted  last  week. 

In  the  cases,  white  parents  said  boarda 
went  beyond  the  law  and  adopted  plans  re- 
quiring racial  balance  and  busing  of  pupils 
to  achieve  It. 

The  civil  rights  officials  were  also  checking 
state  suits  In  Iberia  and  Iberville  parishes 
that  might  slow  down  desegregation. 

In  Iberville,  a  Negro  parent  brought  suit 
to  protest  alleged  sex  discrimination  in  that 
school  board's  plan. 

A  white  group  also  sued  to  block  the 
board's  plan  of  requiring  racial  balance. 

The  Iberville  board  last  week  delayed  the 
opening  of  schools  until  Monday  after  trou- 
ble erupted  In  the  first  attempt  to  open 
schools  early.  The  board  decided  on  the  delay 
to  give  the  board's  legal  counsel  more  time 
to  ask  federal  court  for  permission  to  use 
freedom  of  choice  as  an  alternate  to  the  plan 
ordered  by  the  court. 

Among  the  officials  In  Louisiana  looking 
Into  the  school  cases  were  Asst.  Atty.  Gen. 
Jerrls  Leonard,  head  of  the  department's  civil 
rights  division;  Prank  Dunbaugh,  Southern 
section  chief;  and  two  other  division  lawyers. 
The  Louisiana  activity  came  after  a  request 
for  action  against  nine  school  districts  In 
Georgia  Robert  H.  Pinch,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  asked  Justice  De- 
partment action  against  the  districts.  Pinch 
accused  the  Georgia  school  districts  of  reneg- 
ing on  voluntary  desegregation  plans. 

The  department  dispatched  a  team  of  civil 
rights  division  lawyers  to  Georgia  to  take 
court  action  against  the  districts,  a  depart- 
ment spokesman  said  Tuesday. 

Many  Start  School 

Darkest  picture  on  the  school  scene  in  the 
area  where  some  schools  have  yet  to  open 
was  Ascension  Parish — whites  threatened 
whites  to  keep  the  boycott  so  tight  that  en- 
rollment on  opening  day  Tuesday  was  almost 
zero. 

However,  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Acadian  country,  Evangeline  Parish  started 
classes  Tuesday  morning  with  about  26  per 
cent  enrollment  but  by  evening,  schools  were 
recessed  until  further  notice  after  over  1,500 
citizens  descended  upon  the  school  board  to 
demand  the  stop  action.  There  were  no 
pickets  during  the  day  and  some  buses  made 
their  rounds  without  picking  up  a  pupil. 

HALF    AND    HALF 

In  St.  Mary  Parish,  It  was  good  and  bad. 
Schools  In  the  PrankJln  area  in  the  western 
part  of  the  parish  were  about  scuttled  with 
a  90  per  cent  boycott  In  effect  but  In  the 
Morgan  City  area  In  the  eastern  end  at- 
tendance was  reported  at  nearly  100  per  cent. 

Some  schools  will  be  opening  Wednesday 
In  some  axeas  and  others  will  open  later.  West 
Baton  Rouge  schools  open  Wednesday.  Iber- 
ville Parish,  which  had  troubles  when  It 
sought  to  open  last  week,  will  not  resume 
classes  until  Sept.  8. 

Public  schools  opened  Tuesday  In  Lafayette 
ParUh  under  fiUl  Integration  without  In- 
cident. 

The  city  of  Lafayette  where  the  schooU 
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contain  the  majority  of  Negro  pupils  will  not 
be  Integrated  until  next  fall. 

City  and  parish-wide  In  Lafayette.  28  000 
youngsters  returned  to  classes.  The  enroll- 
ment  total  was  an  Increase  of  1.000  over  last 
year.  Nat  Olsclalr,  assistant  school  superln- 
tendent.  said  the  enrollment  Increase  was 
smaller  because  a  number  of  former  public 
school  pupils  enrolled  In  the  parochial  svs 
tem. 

On  the  heels  of  school  opening,  a  group 
called  Freedom  Inc.  has  called  a  meeting  for 
Wednesday  to  discuss  ways  of  establlshtne 
private  schools. 

WESTLAKE    CLOSED 

In  Calcasieu  Parish  as  schools  went  into 
their  second  week,  trouble  developed  at  West- 
lake  High  School  Tuesday  and  the  school 
board  decided  to  close  It  for  two  days  to 
restore  discipline. 

A  three-member  delegation  including 
Principal  John  Letard  told  the  board  that 
the  situation  is  ready  to  explode  at  any 
noment  and  asked  for  a  transfer  of  50  Net^o 
pupils  to  Sulphur  High  and  Iron-clad  dls- 
clpllne  The  delegation  charged  that  unruly 
Negro  students,  who  formerly  attended  Moss- 
vllle  High,  have  completely  demoralized  dis- 
cipline. Letard  said  147  Negroes  attend  the 
formerly  all-white  school  with  a  student  bodv 

of  eoo.  ' 

Board  President  John  DenUon  said  th» 
board  has  adequate  policy  to  take  care  oi 
the  problem. 

In  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  where  free- 
dom of  choice  prevails  in  the  school  sys- 
tem's desegregation  route,  more  than  62  6oo 
young  people  returned  to  classes  Tuesday 
without  any  educational  disruption.  Thn 
enrollment  Includes  more  than  40.000  whit- 
pupils  and  more  than  21.000  Negro  student- 

SCHOOLS    PADLOCKED 

In  Ascension  Parish  where  several  schools 
were  apparently  padlocked  during  the  night 
preceding  the  scheduled  opening  Tuesday, 
sentiment  was  strong  against  opening  the 
schools  under  the  court-ordered  plan  of 
speeded  up  Integration. 

Pickets  were  reported  at  aU  schools  in 
Ascension  where  locks  were  found  on  the 
gates  at  Dutchtown  and  Galvez  schools. 
W.  C.  Brunson.  school  superintendent,  said 
some  locks  were  found  to  have  been  Jammed 
by  keys  Inserted  In  them  and  twisted  off 
and  other  locks  could  not  be  operated  by 
the  Janitor's  keys.  Indicating  the  poselblUty 
that  these  locks  had  been  secured  by  persons 
not  on  the  school  staff. 

Some  teachers  called  In  sick,  others  were 
reported  nervous  and  frightened.  "They  have 
all  been  threatened."  said  Henry  Glaze,  as- 
sistant superintendent. 

Bus  drivers  have  refused  to  drive  because 
they  have  been  threatened  too,  the  school 
official  reported.  "They  have  been  getting 
calls  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  threats  to 
burn  their  houses  down  and  put  bombs  on 
their  buses." 

Attendance  at  the  St.  Amant  school  was 
zero;  Dutchtown  Junior  High,  6;  East  As- 
cension Junior  High,  20;  Galvez  school,  zero: 
Gonzales  Elementary.  164  out  of  1,740  en- 
rolled; and  East  Ascension  Senior  High,  123 
out  of  1.350. 

THREATENED 

Maintenance  workers,  lunch-room  per- 
sonnel and  parents  who  want  to  send  their 
children  to  school  have  been  threatened, 
officials  said. 

A  curfew  is  still  In  effect  In  Gonzales.  It 
was  Imposed  last  week  after  tension  between 
whites,  and  blacks  swelled.  Ascension  Parish 
Sheriff  Hickley  M.  Waguespack  said  the  ten- 
sion developed  as  a  result  of  the  new  In- 
tegration orders  and  threats  circulated  by 
boycotting  whites. 

St.  Landry  Parish,  where  the  Negro  popu- 
lation Is  heavy  and  where  racial  tension  has 
been  heightened  by  the  new  court-ordered 
plan,  starts  registration  Wednesday. 

Federal     marshals     are     In     Washington 
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Parish  and  In  St.  John  the  Baptist  Parish. 
Marshals  were  called  into  St.  John  because 
of  threats  of  violence.  In  Washington  Parish, 
the  marshals  were  ordered  to  watch  over 
Negro  teachers  entering  the  formerly  all- 
white  Thomas  High  School  which  had  to  be 
closed  a  few  days  to  let  tempers  cool.  All  the 
schools  were  back  In  operation  Tuesday  in 
Washington  Parish. 

Iberia  Parish,  which  had  racial  troubles  last 
week  when  schools  opened,  resumed  oper- 
ation Tuesday  peacefxilly.  George  Crowson. 
principal  of  New  Iberia  Senior  High,  said  10 
Negro  pupils  were  suspended  indefinitely  as 
a  result  of  the  disruption  when  a  group  of 
Negroes  beat  up  white  pupils. 

In  other  area  parishes,  Tanslpahoa  re- 
ported some  white  boycotts,  and  pupils  at 
Woodland  Elementary  In  Hammond  were  let 
out  after  a  bomb  was  reported  to  have  been 
planted  In  the  school  but  it  turned  out  to  be 
a  hoax;  Polnte  Coupee  Parish  reported  some 
schools  picketed  and  nearly  a  total  white 
boycott  In  effect;  West  Feliciana  resumed  Its 
second  week  of  clatsses  without  any  apparent 
trouble;  Rapides  reported  a  small  number 
of  pupils  not  attending  classes — these  are 
white  pupils  assigned  to  formerly  all-Negro 
schools;  and  Avoyelles  Parish  reported  there 
have  not  been  any  boycotts  nor  any  racial 
disturbances  although  In  some  cases,  the 
Negro  students  outnumber  the  white  ones 
in  classes. 

Elsewhere  in  the  state,  Caddo  Parish  re- 
ported scattered  picketing  at  four  schools; 
Grant  Parish  postponed  Its  school  opening 
with  the  date  for  starting  classes  to  set  later 
this  week;  and  Natchitoches  Parish  delayed 
Its  opening  until  Sept.  3. 

In  Richland  Parish.  75  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  at  the  all-Negro  school  in  RayvlUe 
stayed  home  in  protest  of  the  appointment 
of  a  white  principal  to  the  school. 

EBR  School  Registration  Increases 
(By  BUI  McMahon) 

The  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  school  system 
enrolled  62,152  students  the  first  full  day 
of  school  Tuesday,  1,835  above  the  first-day 
figures  of  last  year. 

The  totals  reflect  only  those  in  grades  1-12 
and  not  those  In  kindergarten  and  special 
education  classes,  Asst.  Supt.  Lorln  Smiley 
said  Tuesday. 

Enrollment  Is  expected  to  move  toward  the 
65.000  mark  as  late  registering,  kindergarten 
and  special  education  students  are  added  to 
the  first  day  totals.  Smiley  said. 

The  total  recorded  Tuesday  Is  165  below 
the  increase  of  2,000  projected.  Smiley  said. 

Indicated  by  the  figures  gathered  late 
Tuesday  were  32,871  elementary  students 
(20.776  whites  and  12,095  Negroes)  and  29.- 
281  Junior  and  senior  high  students  (19,409 
whites  and  9.872  Negroes) . 

transfers  do   not  show  trp 

Although  possibilities  of  a  large  increase 
In  the  number  of  students  was  speculated 
upon  because  of  tougher  desegregation  pol- 
icies in  surrounding  parishes,  the  first  day's 
enrollment  did  not  Indicate  such  happened. 

School  administrators  had  indicated  that 
as  many  as  600  additional  students  might 
enroll  in  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  public 
schools  because  area  parishes  had  been  or- 
dered to  dispense  with  freedom  of  choice  as 
a  method  of  desegregation,  and  in  many  cases 
go  to  a  pairing  and  zoning  method  of  In- 
tegration. 

East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  was  not  one  of  the 
parishes  so  ordered,  and  has  maintained  a 
freedom  of  choice  method. 

The  local  system  also  had  no  imusual  prob- 
lems resulting  from  school  beginning. 

The  freedom  of  choice  method  used  in  the 
parish  schools  resulted  in  no  substantial 
Increase  of  integration,  a  comparison  of  this 
year's   enrollment  with   last   years  shows. 

SECONDARY     RATIO     HIGHER 

Eleven  of  80  schools  with  elementary 
classes  had  at  least  five  per  cent  Negroes  In 
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majority  white  schools  The  percentage  was 
higher  In  the  secondary  schools,  with  9  of  29 
showing  at  least  five  per  cent  of  blacks  in 
majority  white  schools. 

Two  elementary  schools  with  majority 
white  enrollment  last  year  became  majority 
black  since  the  first  day  of  school  last  year. 
They  were  Banks  (formerly  373  whites  and 
132  Negroes,  and  now  with  198  whites  and 
310  Negroes)  and  Falrfields  (formerly  with 
139  whites  and  59  Negroes,  and  now  26  whites 
and  186  Negroes). 

£:ight  elementary  and  six  secondary  white 
majority  schools  showed  at  least  a  60  per  cent 
increase  in  the  number  of  Negro  students. 

The  elementary  schools,  yylth  last  year's 
Negro  enrollment  listed  first,  followed  by  this 
year's  Negro  enrollment:  Bakerfleld  68.  134; 
Baker  Heights  15,  37;  Bernard  Terrace  21,  59; 
Melrose  23,  36;  Park  Ridge  4,  10:  Westdale 
57.  87;  Wyandotte  35,  63;  Zachary  Elemen- 
tary, ?   •    •    *. 

Secondary  schools  with  at  least  SO  per  cent 
increase  in  the  number  of  Negro  students: 
Baker  JunlM-,  16.  48;  Baton  Rouge  High.  52. 
106;  Glen  Oaks  Junior  74.  121;  Glen  Oaks 
Senior  41,  63;  Istrouma  Junloi  41,  90.  and 
Lee  Junior-Senior,  62,   139. 

Iberville  Board  Hit  Bt  More  Charges 

Plaquemine. — A  group  of  white  parents 
Tuesday  accused  the  IbervUle  Parish  School 
Board  of  meeting  in  secret  at  night  and  not 
telling  the  truth  about  integration. 

The  small  group  asked  the  board  what 
John  R.  Ward,  special  counsel  to  board, 
meant  when  he  said  he  would  go  back  before 
U.S.  dtst.  Judge  E.  Gordon  Dest  and  ask  for 
"supplementary  relief." 

Ward  said  he  would  seek  the  relief  during 
a  special  meeting  of  the  board  last  week 
when  opening  of  schools  was  delayed  until 
Sept.  8. 

Registration  In  Iberville  was  marked  by 
demonstrations  by  both  whites  and  Negroes, 
a  temporary  classroom  was  destroyed  by  fire 
and  police  used  teargas  to  quell  a  Negro  dem- 
onstration after  rocks  were  thrown  at  police. 

Board  member  T.  J.  S&nchez.  Ward  1.  said 
Ward  would  ask  for  a  plan  based  on  f reedom- 
of-choice  since  the  board  had  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  instituting  the  court- 
ordered  integration  plan  approved  by  Judge 
West. 

Carlyle  Marix,  Ward  2,  siding  with  those  In 
the  audience,  said  that  was  not  the  way  he 
understood  the  matter  and  did  not  want  the 
people  to  be  misled. 

There  were  shouts  of:  "We  want  the  truth." 


Factions  Ask  Ascension  Unit  Backing 

Donaldsonville. — Opposing  factions  of 
parents  from  East  Ascension  faced  the  Ascen- 
sion Parish  School  Board  Tuesday  night  with 
requests  for  support. 

And.  in  the  session  which  ran  on  and  on 
Into  the  night,  neither  side  was  given  as- 
surance by  the  board. 

Loy  McCrory,  a  spokesman  for  the  pickets 
and  boycott  supporters  who  were  present  at 
the  meeting  In  large  numbers,  said  the  issue 
in  East  Ascension  is  not  a  racial  one.  "We 
had  colored  students  at  Dutchtown,"  he  said, 
"and  last  year  we  had  colored  teachers  and 
you  didn't  see  any  picket  lines." 

He  claimed  the  pickets  are  peaceful,  want 
no  violence  and  are  only  seeking  to  have 
freedom  of  choice  restored. 

McCrory  also  asked  minutes  be  read  of 
the  meeting  at  which  the  board  accepted  the 
plan  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  "And  we  want  to  know." 
he  tidded,  "why  one  side  of  the  parish  has 
freedom  of  choice  and  one  has  the  HEW 
plain." 

The  plan  accepted  by  the  federal  court 
preserves  freedom  of  choice  In  Donaldsonville 
for  the  current  school  session. 

James  Leche,  who  Identified  himself  as  one 
of  those  picketing  schools,  said  If  the  schools 
function  normally,  the  board  can't  go  to 
court  seeking   relief   from   the  HEW  plan. 
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Several  board  members  agreed  the  fact  that 
the  schools  are  not  able  to  operate  normally 
may  give  them  a  t>olnt  to  argue  In  court. 

WANTS  schools  OPEN 

Mrs.  Bill  Klvett.  Gonzales,  said  she  Is  one 
of  many  parents  on  the  east  side  who  are 
anxious  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
"Every  one  has  the  right  to  picket."  Mrs. 
Klvett  said,  "but  limit  the  number.  I  can't 
tell  my  child  he  can't  go  to  school.  Children 
are  being  deprived  of  their  right  to  an  educa- 
tion." 

Of  the  six  schools  in  E^t  Ascension,  only 
Gonzales  Elementary  and  East  Ascension 
Senior  High  School  conducted  classes  on 
Tuesday.  Gates  were  chained  and  padlocked 
at  St.  Amant  and  Galvez  and  low  attendance 
closed  the  other  schools. 

No  buses  operated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  and  bus  drivers  claimed  to  have  re- 
celve<"  threats. 

Ab\  d  by  those  parents  anxious  to  send 
their  i.  hlldren  to  school  whether  buses  would 
run  and  all  schools  be  open,  the  board  gave 
no  reply. 

McCrory  told  the  board  he  and  about  35 
others  represented  a  very  large  group  of  boy- 
cotting parents  and  had  agreed  to  take  "some 
answers"  to  them  at  a  meeting  Thursday 
night.  It  was  unclear  that  any  answers  had 
been  given  to  satisfy  the  group. 

raps  secret  MEETINGS 

Leche  blamed  the  board's  penchant  for 
executive  session  caused  much  of  the  current 
trouble.  He  said  he  had  been  attending  board 
meetings  for  years  and  everytime  the  subject 
of  integration  came  up,  "I  was  politely  asked 
to  leave." 

"You  are  charged  with  providing  an  educa- 
tion for  our  children,"  Leche  told  the  board, 
"then  you  should  never  go  Into  a  secret  ses- 
sion." 

"You  haven't  had  any  confidence  In  us, 
how  can  you  expect  for  us  to  have  confidence 
in  you,"  he  added.  "If  you'd  been  more  honest 
with  people  you'd  be  in  less  hot  water  now." 

C.  T.  Hodges,  among  those  seeking  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  said  he  had  a  peti- 
tion with  174  signatures  asking  schools  be 
reopened  immediately.  The  petition  noted  the 
group  Is  In  favor  of  freedom  of  choice  but 
is  also  in  favor  of  education  and  opposed  to 
threats,  picketing  and  harassments. 

sheriff   cites  THREATS 

Asked  for  his  opinion.  Sheriff  Hickley 
Waguespack  said  he  believed  a  secret  poll 
would  show  most  parents  in  East  Ascension 
would  like  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
He  said  It  Is  threats,  fear  of  threats  or  vio- 
lence that  are  keeping  most  children  cut  of 
school,  not  Integration.  He  said  he  had  come 
to  this  conclusion  after  talking  to  large  num- 
bers of  persons. 

Alva  John  Wall  asked  the  board  to  pass  a 
resolution  stating  any  teacher  who  discrimi- 
nated against  boycotting  students  on  their 
return  to  school  would  be  dismissed. 

A  lengthy  discussion  on  what  comprised 
discrimination  brought  out  the  fact  boycott- 
ing parents  want  their  chUdren  to  be  allowed 
to  play  football,  participate  In  the  band  and 
not  receive  falling  grades  for  the  classes 
they've  missed. 

Board  member  Lawrence  Noel  said  he 
would  not  want  to  sign  a  resolution  which 
might  give  the  appearance  of  school  board 
support  for  the  boycott.  No  action  was  taken 
on  the  request. 


Schools  Closed  in  Evangeline  Parish 

ViLLE  Platte. — The  Evangeline  Parish 
School  Board,  overwhelmed  when  more  than 
1,500  white  citizens  showed  up  for  its  meet- 
ing, voted  to  keep  schools  closed  until  fur- 
ther notice  and  Joined  the  audience  as  co- 
plaintiffs  In  two  suits. 

The  board  moved  from  Its  office  to  VUle 
Platte  High  School's  gymnasium  to  accom- 
modate the  crowd  of  citizens  protesting  fed- 
eral court-ordered  desegregation. 

The  group  argued  heatedly  for  adoption  of 
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the  four-point  program  drawn  by  an  18-man 
committee.  It  was  finally  adopted  by  the 
board. 

The  first  of  Ithe  four  points  called  for  the 
Indefinite  receiis  In  schools. 

The  second  point  called  for  the  board  to 
join  as  co-plaintiffs  In  a  suit  against  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wei' 
fare  now  In  U.il.  District  Judge  Richard  Put- 
nam's court  at  Shreveport  seeking  to  restrain 
HEW  from  Im  losing  Its  desegregation  plan 
on  the  parish 

The  third  pfclnt  called  for  the  board  to 
Join  as  co-plaliitllTs  In  a  motion  to  have  the 
suit  filed  by  Piul  Manuel  et  al  against  the 
board  and  HEV  moved  back  to  13th  Judicial 
District  Court  In  VUle  Platte. 

The  fourth  asked  that  a  speedy  hearing  be 
given  In  both  c  ises. 

After  a  long  debate  between  members  of 
the  committee  and  the  school  board  and  Its 
legal  representative,  John  R.  Ward,  the  board 
huddled  and  ajreed  to  adopt  the  program. 

There  was  only  a  sprinkling  of  white  at- 
tendance as  sc^iools  opened  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. About  25  )er  cent  of  the  expected  en- 
rollment, whits  and  black,  reported  for 
classes.  Some  sayed  only  a  short  while  and 
left. 

Many  school  buses  arrived  empty  after 
making--  their  rounds  In  the  parish.  Five 
emptj^ -buses  li,  a  row  showed  up  at  Vllle 
Platte  Elementary. 

There  were  no  pickets  at  schools,  but 
booths  set  up  liy  the  Concerned  Citizens  of 
Evangeline  Parish  were  set  up  In  each  com- 
munity of  the  parish  to  survey  feasibility 
of  a  large  centlal  private  school.  The  group 
reported  "a  trepiendous  turnout. 


Rapides  School 


he  said. 

He   said   the 


Board  Halts  Enrollments 


Z3NE  Crossings 

Alexandria. — The  Rapides  Parish  School 
Board  moved  Tuesday  to  crack  down  on 
students  enroll(>d  in  schools  outside  their 
residential  zone. 

Board  members  reported  there  were  nu- 
merous Instancts  of  students  enrolled  out- 
side their  reguiar  zones  and  warned  they 
would  be  notlfiei  1  by  the  principal  they  could 
not  continue  at  1  he  schools. 

Allen  Nichols,  school  superintendent,  said: 
"I  feel  we've  reached  the  point  where  we 
must  have  people  obey  the  court  order"  or 
have  mass  shlftii  and  further  disruptions. 

The  problem  Is  compounded  by  low  regis- 
tration In  the  s(!hools  this  fall.  Travis  Pun- 
derburk,  asslstajit  superintendent,  said  first 
day  enrollment  vas  1,300  fewer  than  antici- 
pated and  700  fewer  than  registered  last 
year. 

He  said  the  no  -mal  five  percent  growth  ap- 
parently did  noi  occur  although  there  was 
considerable  late  registration  and  many  stu- 
dents were  enroll  Ing  this  week. 

He  said  the  btoard  still  has  a  number  of 
teachers  unasslgaed  and   a  number  of  va 
cancles. 

DISP^CED    teachers 

Most  of  the  dsplaced  teachers  are  black. 

Punderburk  w  irned  that  It  seemed  likely 
22  teachers  woull  be  left  after  assignments. 
Their  pay  repressnts  about  $120,000  a  year. 


state   allocations  would  not 


cover  those  salaries,  which  would  then  have 
to  come  out  of    he  board's  general  fund. 

A  request  froii  the  Alexandria  Academy 
for  the  board  to  furnish  bus  transportation 
from  Alexandria  lo  a  private  school  In  Plne- 
vUle  was  approved.  The  private  school  oc- 
cupies a  public  school  building  which  was 
closed  this  year  because  of  zoning  changes 
under  the  court  order. 

Laf argue  Schcsl,  which  was  also  closed 
this  year  for  thi;  same  reason,  was  rented 
to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for 
Head  Start  progr^  headquarters. 

Ward  1  memliers  had  asked  that  It  be 
loaned  to  the  OHO  without  charge  but  rural 
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members  balked  and  Insisted  that  rents  be 
collected. 

An  Increase  In  the  price  of  milk  lor  chil- 
dren who  get  extra  help  was  approved. 
The  cost  to  the  p>arlsh  has  gone  up  from 
.0718  to  .074.  board  members  were  told  and 
children  who  have  been  paying  three  cents 
now  must  pay  four  cents  for  a  half-pint 
carton. 

Who's  Rttnnino  HEW? 
The  conflict  between  moderating  state- 
ments from  some  high'  members  of  the  Nixon 
administration  and  the  relentlew  drive  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  for  total  control  of  the  nation's 
schools  and  institutions  furnishes  an  Inter- 
esting study  In  governmental  operatloiu. 
Prom  just  whom  is  HEW  taking  its  cues,  any- 
way? 

If  HEW's  actions  and  the  available  evi- 
dence mean  anything,  the  agency  Is  not  yet 
fully  under  control  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. It's  Ideologues  are  acting  on  their  own 
and  on  the  basis  of  advice  from  civil  rights 
doctrlnarles,  not  with  guidance  from  the 
courts,  from  Congress,  or  from  any  elected 
official  In  Washington.  They  are  taking  ad- 
vanttige  of  this  situation. 

The  new  administration  has  been  reluctant 
to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  more  fanatical 
members  of  HEW  and  of  the  civil  rights  com- 
pliance sections  that  exist  in  other  agencies 
and  take  their  guidance  from  HEW.  To  do  so 
might  be  Interpreted  as  an  effort  to  turn 
back  the  clock,  and  might  provoke  from  civil 
rights  enthusiasts  and  from  many  liberals  an 
even  stronger  attack  than  already  has  been 
launched  by  them  against  President  Nixon. 
Keeping  these  people  happy  probably  would 
be  a  hopeless  task  for  any  president,  but 
President  Nixon  does  not  want  to  stir  up  any 
storms  unnecessarily  or  lose  any  votes  that 
can  be  saved.  The  HEW  people  feel  safe  In 
their  jobs  for  the  time  being. 

Agency  control  can  be  changed  gradually 
as  key  posts  become  vacant  and  are  filled 
with  new  men.  But  if  those  presently  In  con- 
trol move  swiftly  enough,  they  may  hope  to 
present  the  administration  and  the  nation 
with  a  fait  accompli  in  the  form  of  drastic 
changes  that  cannot  be  undone  without  the 
danger  of  making  things  even  worse. 

Some  might  wonder  whether  the  admin- 
istration Itself  may  be  playing  a  game  with 
the  public  by  walking  softly  while  tipping 
HEW  off  to  keep  swinging  the  big  stick.  But 
the  circumstances  do  not  support  this  the- 
ory as  well  as  they  support  the  one  we  al- 
ready have  stated.  The  situation  Is  becoming 
too  embarrassing  to  the  administration. 


FORT    BELVOIR    SERVICES    HONOR 
GENERAL  WALKER 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OP    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3.  1969 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  serv- 
ices are  being  held  today  at  Port  Belvoir 
for  one  of  Oklahoma's  finest  soldiers 
Maj.  Gen.  George  H.  Walker. 

The  Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  ablest 
engineers  and  officers  in  the  tragic  ill- 
ness and  death  of  this  great  and  good 
American. 

General  Walker  and  his  lovely  wife  Jo 
grew  up  together  in  Muskogee,  Okla., 
where  a  sister  and  brother  of  the  general 
still  live.  As  a  fellow  townsman,  I  have 
followed  General  Walker's  splendid  ca- 
reer through  the  years  with  keen  interest 
and  growing  pride. 
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The  general  served  throughout  his 
career  in  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  a 
career  which  ended  with  his  retirement 
as  commanding  general  of  the  U.S  Armv 
Engineer  Center  at  Port  Belvoir,  Va. 

He  worked  long  and  hard  as  a  builder 
and  was  one  of  the  finest  architects  of 
watershed  development  this  country  has 
produced.  His  contributions  in  this  area 
while  serving  as  district  engineer  for  the 
South  Atlantic  Division  earned  him  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal.  His  influ- 
ence in  watershed  development  also  was 
strongly  felt  while  he  served  as  executive 
officer  for  civU  works  in  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  here  in  Washington 

I  want  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  the  family  of  this  great  American  My 
wife  and  I  sincerely  share  their  grief  in 
their  great  loss. 


OUR  MAGNIFICENT  SCIENTIFIC 
PROJECTS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  previous 
remarks  on  the  recent  space  achieve- 
ments, I  expressed  the  hope  that  we 
would  apply  the  same  devotion  and  or- 
ganizational know-how  evident  in  the 
space  program  to  the  complex  social 
problems  facing  this  Nation. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
constituent  expressing  similar  views.  The 
distinguished  author  of  the  letter,  Dr 
Frederic  J.  Kottke.  professor  and  head, 
department  of  physical  medicine  and  re- 
habilitation, University  of  Minnesota 
asks  whether  Federal  expenditures  for 
magnificent  scientific  projects  such  as 
the  moon  shot  and  the  supersonic  trans- 
port (SST)  can  be  justified  in  face  of 
poverty,  untreated  disease,  hunger, 
urban  deterioration,  and  significant 
social  unrest? 

Dr.  Kottke  points  out  that  Minnesota's 
pro  rata  share  of  the  cost  of  these  scien- 
tific projects  would  be  substantial.  If 
these  funds  could  be  diverted,  or  if  com- 
parable amounts  were  available,  neces- 
sary educational  and  health  programs 
could  be  adequately  funded. 

Dr.  Kottke's  final  paragraph  tersely 
summarizes  the  feelings  of  many  Ameri- 
cans who  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  SST  and  space  programs,  but  who 
feel  that  other  projects  cry  out  for  equal 
or  higher  priority  in  the  list  of  tasks 
urgently  requiring  Federal  moneys: 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  the  Issue  of  relative 
value  for  activities  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. I  thrill  to  magnificent  scientific  efforts. 
There  Is  no  question  but  that  with  proper 
support  scientists  can  do  marvelous  things. 
However,  I  think  that  the  government's  first 
obligation  Is  to  consider  the  relative  value 
of  the  activities  which  are  supported.  Luxu- 
ries should  not  take  precedence  over  neces- 
sities. The  health  and  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  should  be  the  first  concern 
of  government  and  should  take  first  priority. 
It  appears  that  we  are  not  maintaining  this 
perspective  in  the  programs  supported  by 
the  government. 
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COMMUNISM— STILL   THE   ANTITH- 
ESIS OF  FREEDOM 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NZW    KAMPSHIBB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  commu- 
nism is  still  the  mortal  enemy  of  free- 
dom everywhere.  By  definition,  motiva- 
tion, philosophy,  strategy,  and  objective, 
communism  strangles  individual  free- 
dom as  surely  as  cancer  kills  and  replaces 
living  cells  within  the  human  body. 

It  is  the  height  of  error  to  admit  Com- 
munists to  any  form  of  coalition  govern- 
ment, for  they  will  work  to  destroy  and 
replace  that  government  with  a  Com- 
munist government.  No  Communist  can 
be  a  genuine  Communist  and  obey  any 
oath  or  any  religious  tenet  that  might 
confilct  with  the  Communist  goal  of 
world  domination. 

In  this  case,  a  recent  editorial  by  the 
distinguished  editorialist  and  publisher 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  the  Hon- 
orable David  Lawrence,  is  significant. 

The  editorial  follows : 

A   DEPiNmoN   OP   Communism   Offered 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Almost  every  week  people  read  In  the  news 
dispatches  something  about  "communism" 
and  its  relationship  to  activities  In  the 
United  States.  But  rarely  has  a  comprehensive 
definiUon  of  the  word  been  given  based  upon 
an  official  inquiry  authorized  by  Congress. 
Such  Investigations  have  been  occurrmg  for 
many  years.  Most  of  the  witnesses  testifying 
voluntarily  and  represent  all  walks  of  life — 
priests,  ministers,  college  professors,  school- 
teachers, state  and  city  officials.  In- 
dustrialists, farmers,  officials  of  big  labor 
unions,  representatives  of  variovis  industries, 
and  patriotic  societies  and  other  organiza- 
tions, including  the  American  ClvU  Liberties 
Union  and  the  American  Legion. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  that  one  of  the 
practices  of  the  Communists  is  secretly  to 
advise  and  inform  the  members  of  different 
types  of  organizations  how  to  plan  for  dem- 
onstrations on  public  Issues. 

Year  after  year,  as  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  and  the  Senate  Inter- 
nal Security  subcommittee  have  carried  on 
their  investigations,  evidence  relating  to 
Communist  activities  has  been  revealed. 

One  of  the  earliest  explanations  of  what 
Is  meant  by  communism  was  Issued  by  a 
House  committee  In  an  official  report,  and  Is 
worded  Just  as  if  it  were  written  today.  It 
says; 

"The  following  is  a  definition  of  commu- 
nism,  a  worldwide  political  organization  ad- 
vocating : 

"(1)  Hatred  of  God  and  all  forms  of  re- 
ligion; 

"(2)  Destruction  of  private  property  and 
inheritance; 

"(3)  Absolute  social  and  racial  equality; 
promotion  of  class  hatred; 

"(4)  Revolutionary  propaganda  through 
the  Communist  International,  stirring  up 
Communist  activities  in  foreign  countries  In 
order  to  cause  strikes,  riots,  sabotage,  blood- 
shed, and  civil  war; 

"(5)  Destruction  of  all  forms  of  repre- 
sentative or  democratic  governments,  includ- 
ing civil  Uberties,  such  as  freedom  of  speech, 
of  the  press,  or  assembly,  and  trial  by  jury; 

"(6)  The  ultimate  and  final  objective  Is  by 
means  of  world  revolution  to  establish  the 
dictatorship  of  the  so-called  proletariat  Into 
one  world  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
with  the  capital  at  Moscow. 

"Communism  has  also  been  defined  as  an 
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organized  effort  to  overthrow  organized  gov- 
ernments which  operate  contrary  to  the  Com- 
munist plan  now  In  effect  In  Russia.  It  alms 
at  the  socialization  of  government,  private 
property.  Industry,  labor,  the  home,  educa- 
tion, and  religion.  Its  objectives  are  the  aboli- 
tion of  other  governments,  private  owner- 
ship of  property.  Inheritance,  religion,  and 
family  relations." 

The  customary  method  of  carrying  on 
Ocnnmunlst  activities  Is  through  Infiltration 
of  large  organizations  by  a  relatively  few  per- 
sons. They  have  available  manuals  of 
guidance  and  Instruction  which  they  give 
privately  to  Influential  leaders  to  help  them 
organize  demonstrations.  Communism,  of 
course,  is  never  mentioned.  The  FBI  has  dis- 
covered many  instances  of  this  kind.  Includ- 
ing donations  of  funds  by  some  wealthy 
Americans  who  are  symi>athetic  to  socialistic 
ideas. 

The  same  techniques  are  apparent  in  Latin 
American  countries.  When  an  occasion  like 
the  visit  of  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  to  South 
America  arises,  the  Communist  agents  get 
busy  and  help  to  organize  the  demonstrations 
which  will  get  publicity  and  arouse  antago- 
nism to  the  United  States.  Many  of  the 
agents  are  working  for  Red  China  or  Cuba 
and  are  Individuals  of  Spanish  background 
or  Europeans  who  sp>eak  Spanish. 

In  the  United  States,  also,  the  conspirators 
are  often  not  foreigners  but  Americans  who 
are  trained  abroad  or  students  In  this  coun- 
try who  have  been  converted  to  communism 
by  agents  of  the  Soviet  or  other  Commimlst 
governments. 

The  general  assumption  has  been  that 
such  plotters  cannot  be  prosecuted  unless  It 
can  be  proved  that  they  are  being  financed 
by  a  foreign  government.  The  Constitution, 
however,  does  provide  Congress  with  pwwer  to 
punish  treason  or  efforts  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  the  United  States  by  force. 

When  the  average  American  reads  about 
"communism,"  he  still  does  not  learn  much 
about  the  techniques  of  treason  and  espio- 
nage that  are  being  tised  to  damage  the 
American  system  of  government  and  the 
established  institutions  of  the  country — 
Including  colleges,  chiirches,  labor  organiza- 
tions and  other  groups  which  play  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  domestic  controversies. 


THE    AMERICAN    LAG    IN    SOLVING 
THE  LANGUAGE  PROBLEM 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
long  time  I  had  been  deeply  concerned 
with  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  done  very  little  to  encourage  the 
rest  of  the  world  toward  developing  a 
common  language  for  international 
business,  cultural,  educational,  and  dip- 
lomatic relations. 

In  many  countries  of  the  world  there 
is  a  serious  effort  being  made  to  estab- 
lish Esperanto  as  a  common  language. 

I  have  asked  the  Esperantic  Studies 
Foundation,  which  has  its  headquarters 
at  6451  Barnaby  Street  NW.,  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  prepare  for  me  a 
report  on  this  entire  subject  and  I  should 
like  to  call  that  report  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  today. 

I  believe  Esperanto  does  offer  an  ex- 
citing alternative. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  the  follow- 
ing report  prepared  by  the  Esperantic 
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Society  for  such  discussion.  There  may 
be  other  ways  of  meeting  the  problem. 
One  encouraging  sign  is  the  growth  in 
the  use  of  the  English  language  through- 
out the  world.  There  are  now  few  places, 
if  any,  throughout  the  world  where  Eng- 
lish is  not  being  taught  as  a  secondary 
language. 

But  it  occurs  to  me  that  even  with 
widespread  use  of  English,  we  ought  to 
consider  greater  emphasis  on  Esperanto 
to  help  bridge  the  gap  with  languages 
other  than  English  and  which  are  not 
having  as  wide  an  appeal  as  some  of 
the  English  courses  around  the  world. 

This  report  documents  the  extent  to 
which  the  United  States  has  fallen  be- 
hind most  other  countries,  especially  be- 
hind the  Communist  states,  in  the  search 
for  a  common  international  language. 

Research  is  needed  on  the  language 
problem  because  of  its  complexity,  and 
because  of  the  potential  benefits  of  an 
internationally  agreed-on  common  sec- 
ond language.  Yet  this  report  shows  that: 

Almost  no  interllnguistics  research  is 
being  done  in  the  United  States,  while 
much  work  is  going  on  in  the  Soviet 
Union ; 

The  United  States  has  many  linguists, 
but  only  a  handful  of  experts  on  planned 
international  languages: 

The  Library  of  Congress  and  other 
American  libraries  have  failed  to  collect 
the  books  and  documents  necessary  to  do 
research  on  this  problem;  and 

Thousands  of  people  are  studying  a 
planned  international  language  in  the 
schools  and  universities  of  the  Commu- 
nist bloc,  while  American  students  are 
almost  never  taught  such  a  language,  in 
spite  of  its  probable  educational  benefits. 
Office  of  Education  policy  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  correct  this  imbalance. 

The  report  goes  on  to  show  how  the 
Communist  governments  are  testing,  de- 
veloping, and  promoting  one  planned  in- 
ternational language,  through  interna- 
tional meetings,  broadcasts,  and  publica- 
tions, while  the  United  States  does  near- 
ly nothing  to  test  the  feasibility  of  this 
language  or  to  present  American  views 
to  its  speakers  around  the  world. 

The  report  concludes  that  the  United 
States  can  and  should  give  higher  pri- 
ority to  solving  the  language  problem, 
and  suggests  three  concrete  steps  to  help 
put  America  in  the  forefront  of  the  search 
for  an  international  language. 

The  Esperantic  Study  Foundation  re- 
search report  follows: 
The  American  Lag  in  Solving  the  Language 
Problem 
The   language  problem 

The  absence  of  a  common  language  for 
international  communication  is  by  now  a 
well  recognized  problem.  Its  effects  range 
from  the  deception  of  tourists  in  foreign 
bazaars  to  fatal  crashes  in  international  pas- 
senger aviation.'  An  article  published  simul- 
taneously In  the  July  29,  1969,  Issue  of  Look 
magazme  and  the  July  26,  1969,  Issue  of 
Saturday  Review  '■  blames  translation  errors 
In  an  official  communication  between  Hanoi 
and  Washington  for  a  misunderstanding 
which  delayed  peace  negotiations.  Even 
among  diplomats,  and  at  the  United  Nations, 
the  language  problem  is  severe  and  costly, 
perhaps  Increasingly  so,  as  recent  articles 
have  pointed  out.'  International  agreement 
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on  s  common  Second  laxiKuage,  to  be  taugbt 
in  all  schools,  would  make  the  citizens  of 
each  nation  better  equipped  to  benefit  from 
today's  technology  of  supersonic  transit  and 
worldwide  satellite  communication. 

The  Communist  lead  in  research 
The  United  States  lags  behind  the  rest  of 
the  world,  esp^sially  the  Commwnist  coun- 
tries, in  the  sevch  for  a  solution  to  the  lan- 
guage problem.  A  combing  o(  the  index  to 
Dissertation  Altstracts  for  the  years  1963- 
1968  reveals  not  a  single  doctoral  dissertation 
m  the  United  States  In  the  field  of  Interlln- 
gulstlcs,  or  International  or  universal  lan- 
guages, during  that  six-year  period. 

In  contrast,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  actively 
researching  thia  problem.  The  U.S^Jfi.  Acad- 
emy of  Science*  Institute  of  Linguistics  In 
Moscow  has  an;  Interllngulstlcs  section.  Dr. 
E.  A.  Bokarev,  assistant  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute, Is  currently  engaged  In  a  research  proj- 
ect entitled  "Ttie  Problem  of  an  Interna- 
tional LAnguag«".  (The  U.S.SJI.  Academy  of 
Sciences  Coiincp  for  Cybernetics  also  has  a 
sub-section  on  i:Bperanto.)  "Similar  work  U 
done  at  the  Aoademles  of  Sciences  In  the 
Union-Republic^",  and  "Soviet  scientists  are 
active  m  the  cquncU  for  language  problems 
of  socialist  countries  and  In  other  interna- 
tional organizations",  according  to  an  official 
Soviet  «ource.« 

Chabt  a. — Book^  tn  and  attout  Esperanto  in 

major   library   collections 
United   States   qf   America    (1.4  per- 
cent)     1 1,000 

Commnntst  countries  (28  percent)..  21,000 

Rest  of  world  (TD  percent) 52,000 

The  »eed  for  research 
Is  the  languajge  problem  so  simple  that 
America  can  afford  to  let  It  "solve  Itself"? 
Many  experts,  including  State  Department 
officials,  do  not!  think  so.  In  Appendix  I, 
Pierre  R.  Graham,  acting  director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  International  Economic  and  Social 
Affairs,  Departmtnt  of  State,  writes  that  "the 
problems  of  world-wide  communication  ad- 
mit of  no  slmplfe,  easy  solution,  but  rather 
are  matters  of  cbe  utmost  complexity." 

While  some  experts  believe  that  English 
Is  on  ItA  way  to  becoming  the  world  lan- 
guage, others  disagree.  Dr.  Richard  Nose,  sci- 
entific llngxiist  wllth  the  School  of  Languages 
and  Area  Studied  of  the  Foorelgn  Service  In- 
stitute of  the  Department  of  State,  writes: 

"If  English  Is  Indeed  the  principal  lan- 
guage of  Intemaltlonal  communication,  It  Is 
only  the  latest  ^n  a  series  of  languages  to 
...  If  anything  Is  clear 
of  International  communl- 
once  a  language  hae  es- 
predomlnant  in  the  world 
fall  from  that  jjerch.  There 
ppose,  moreover,  that  this 
win  not  happen  |  to  English  as  well. 

"...  If  anything.  Increased  reliance  on 
the  spoken  languiage  at  the  expense  of  print- 
ing and  reproduction  of  written  materials 


hold  this  poeltt 
from  the  hlato; 
cation.  It  Is  th 
tabllshed  Itself 
It  will  eventual! 
Is  no  reason  to 


seems  to  be  Indicated  by  the  most  recent  de- 
velopments: this]  works  In  favor  of  all  lan- 
guages equally,  including  those  with  no  pres- 
ent literature  to  ispeak  of."  • 

The  American  lag  in  manpower 
One  reason  for  the  research  gap  u  the 
shortage  of  trairied  experts  on  planned  in- 
ternational langTiages  in  the  United  States. 
According  to  Chirles  A.  Zlsa,  assistant  di- 
rector for  manpoirer  of  the  LlngiUstlc  Docu- 
mentation Prograin  of  the  Center  for  Applied 
Linguistics,  In  Washington,  only  four  or  five 
persons  out  of  the  five  thousand  linguists 
In  the  Center's  nitlonal  file  indicate  any  de- 
gree of  competence  in  any  corwtrttcfed  lan- 
guage, and  only  ine  of  them  claims  fiuency 
In  Esperanto,  the  most  widespread  laneuaKe 
of  this  type. 

Footnotes  at  enid  of  article. 
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Cha«t    B. — Size    of    largest    public    library 
collection  in  and  about  Esperanto 

United  States  of  Amarlca:  400  (Library  of 
Congress,  Washington) . 

Communist  countries:    11,500    (Bulgarian 
National  Library,  Sofia) . 

B«8t  of  world:    14,000   (Austrian  National 
Library,  Vienna). 

The  two  basic  approaches  to  an  Interna- 
tional language  are  (1)  the  adoption  of  an 
ethnic  ("natural")  language  for  world  use, 
and  (3)  the  utilization  of  a  planned  (con- 
structed, "artificial ")  International  language. 
In  any  thorough  sean^  for  a  solution  to  the 
language  problem,  both  of  these  approaches 
must  be  examined.  Some  experts,  for  ex- 
ample Prof.  Mario  Pel  of  Columbia  Unlvw- 
slty,  believe  that  both  approaches  together 
offer  a  viable  solution.'  But  American  exper- 
tise Ls  confined  almost  solely  to  one  of  these 
kinds  of  languages:  ethnic  ones.  The  Eaper- 
antlc  Studies  Foundation  is  acting  as  a  clear- 
inghouse for  students  of  constructed  Inter- 
national languages,  but  the  shortage  of  such 
scholars  In  the  U.S.  Is  critical. 

The  American  lag  in  information  resources 
We  have  seen  that  few  if  any  Americans 
are  experts  on  the  International  language 
problem.  One  reason  Is  simply  that  our 
libraries  do  not  collect  the  books  we  need 
to  study  this  problem.  As  Is  shown  In  Chart 
A,  the  U.S.  has  only  about  1000  volumes  In 
Its  (two)  major  library  collections  of  books 
In  and  about  Esperanto.  Chart  B  shoiws  that 
our  largest  public  collection,  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  has  only  one-thirtieth  as  many 
volumes  as  the  largest  public  collection  in 
the  Communist  bloc  or  the  largest  one  In  the 
world. 

(Most  of  the  literature  on  the  Interna- 
tional language  problem  deals  with  Esper- 
anto: 60%  of  the  volumes  In  the  Interna- 
tional language  collection  (PMBOOO-8099)  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  are  In  or  about  Eb- 
peranto.  Thus  Chart  B  is  relevant  to  infor- 
mation on  the  language  problem  as  a  whole.) 
The  Library  of  Congress  collection.  In  ad- 
dition to  being  Inadequate  In  size,  is  also 
poorly  selected.  A  great  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  textbooks  and  dictionaries,  almoet 
to  the  exclusion  of  current  scientific  and 
literary  works.  Only  seven  volumes  of  fiction 
published  in  Esperanto  since  1930  have 
found  their  way  to  the  shelf  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  out  of  perhaps  a  thousand  such 
works  In  existence.  When  It  Is  considered 
that  the  acquisition  policies  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  influence  the  acquisitions  of  al- 
most every  library  In  the  country,  It  becomes 
clear  that  few  Americans  can  have  access  to 
the  documents  necessary  to  study  the  evolu- 
tion and  development  of  Esperanto  from  a 
simple  project  Into  a  full-fledged  Interna- 
tional literary  language.  Yet  this  study  Is 
crucial  to  any  understanding  of  the  factors 
working  for  and  against  the  adoption  of  any 
planned  international  language. 

Chart  C. — Number  of  persons  studying 
Esperanto  in  schools  and  colleges 

United  States  (3.0  percent) 550 

Communist  countries  (50  percent) 8,000 

Rest  of  world  (47  percent) 7,500 

Table   1. — Some  universities  in  Communist 

countries    at    which    Esperanto   has    been 

taught  between  1965  and  1969 

Bulgaria:  Plovdiv  Institute  of  Technology; 

Ruse  Institute  of  Mechanization;  Sofia,  Kll- 

ment   Ohrldskl   State   University,  School   of 

Philology;  Svlshtov  Institute  of  Finance  and 

Economics:  Varna,  Dlmlter  Blagoev  Institute 

of  Economics. 

China   (Continental)  :   Hlamen  University, 
Peking  University. 

Czechoslovakia :  Bratislava,  Komensky  Uni- 
versity, School  of  Philosophy. 
Hungary:   Budapest  University,  School  of 
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Law:  Budapest  TechiUcal  University;  Buda- 
pest University  of  Science,  School  of  Phi- 
loeophy;  Esatergom  University;  Pecs  Unlverl 
sity;  Szeged  University. 

Poland:    Gdansk    Academy    of    Medicine- 
Krakow,    Jaglellonian    University;     Krakow 
School  of  Education;  Torun,  Copernicus  Uni 
verslty. 

U.S.S.R. :  Moscow,  Lomonosov  Unlversltv 

Vietnam      (North) :      Hanoi,     Vietnamese 
School  of  Education. 

Yugoslavia:  Zagreb  University. 
The  Communist  lead  in  education 

Another  major  explanation  for  our  short- 
age of  experts  on  planned  language  prob- 
lems  Is  that  American  schools  and  colleges 
rarely  teach  constructed  International  lan- 
guages. Chart  C  shows  how  many  persons 
are  studying  Esperanto;  the  only  planned 
language  now  taught  In  any  significant  num- 
ber of  schools.  It  Is  clear  from  the  Chart 
that  the  United  States  falls  far  behind  the 
rest  of  the  world,  especially  the  Communist 
countries,  in  the  teaching  of  Esperanto 
With  6%  of  the  world's  population  and  an 
even  greater  portion  of  the  world's  students, 
the  United  States  has  only  about  560  people 
studying  a  planned  International  language 
3.4 9"^  of  the  world's  total. 

One  of  the  possible  beneficial  educational 
by-products  of  teaching  a  constructed  lan- 
guage In  the  schools  Is  suggested  by  the 
recent  decree  In  which  the  government  of 
Oonununlst  Lithuania  adopted  Esperanto  as 
an  elective  foreign  language  In  the  seventh 
through  eleventh  grades.  The  decree  called 
Esperanto  "the  easiest  language  In  the  world 
to  learn"  and  said  that  the  study  of  this 
kind  of  language  U  an  excellent  foundation 
for  the  future  study  of  other  foreign  Ian- 
guages.-  American  schools  where  an  Interna- 
tional language  has  been  tried  have  also  com- 
mented on  its  benefits.  See  Appendixes  IV 
and  V.« 

The  United  States  Government,  however 
has  largely  ignored  the  possible  advantages 
of,  and  even  discourages  research  on,  interna- 
tional language  programs  In  school  curricula. 
Inquiry  at  the  Office  of  Education  has  pro- 
duced replies  to  the  effect  that  constructed 
International  languages  are  probably  con- 
sidered outside  the  definition  of  "modem  for- 
eign language"  as  used  In  Title  in  and  Title 
VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
or  that  a  constructed  lamguage  would  be  giv- 
en low  priority  even  If  Included  In  the  den- 
nltlon.  Thus  our  manpower  shortage  and  our 
education  lag  reinforce  each  other  in  a  vi- 
cious circle,  and  current  interpretation  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  perpetuates 
the  problem. 

Chart  D. — International  youth  meetings  us- 
ing Esperanto  as  official  language,  1969 
United  States  of  America,  percent..     9     (0) 

Communist  countries,  percent 17  (65) 

Rest  of  world,  percent 9  (35) 

During  the  1968-1969  academic  year,  only 
about  40  persons  studied  Esperanto  at  the 
college  level  in  the  United  States,  and  most 
of  these  did  so  In  non-credit  courses.  In  con- 
trast with  the  American  situation.  Table  1 
lists  some  of  the  universities  and  other  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  In  the  Com- 
munist countries  at  which  Esperanto  courses 
have  been  recently  reported.  If  a  similar 
number  of  American  universities  were  to  de- 
cide to  Introduce  Esperanto  coiu^es  In  the 
next  Academic  year,  they  would  And  this  de- 
cision difficult  to  Implement,  because  of  our 
shortage  of  experts  who  can  teach  the  lan- 
guage. 

In  fact,  the  demand  for  college-level  Inter- 
national language  courses  may  be  growing 
here.  Several  teachers  of  Esperanto  In  Cali- 
fornia schools  went  to  Massachusetts  during 
the  1969  summer  session  for  a  teacher  train- 
ing course  In  that  language  when  no  college 
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in  their  own  state  offered  such  a  course.  And 
reports  have  been  received  from  four  Ameri- 
can colleges  (Tufts  University,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas,  the  University  of  Southern 
Florida,  and  North  Adams  [Mass.]  State  Col- 
lege) stating  that  each  of  these  institutions 
wishes  to  teach  Esperanto  in  1989-1970  If  a 
qualified  Instructor  can  be  found. 

The  American  lag  in  policy 

The  United  States  Government  has  no  offi- 
cial policy  on  the  language  problem.  This  fact 
Is  clear  from  Appendix  I,  In  which  Mr.  Gra- 
ham writes  that  the  United  States  has  not 
favored  the  promotion  internationally  of  any 
particular  language,  natural  or  artificial.  The 
thought  has  been  that  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  the  various  countries  are  so  diverse, 
the  problems  of  promoting  any  one  language 
are  so  vast,  and  the  need  to  overcome  illit- 
eracy even  In  national  languages  within  a 
given  country's  borders  Is  so  urgent  that  the 
United  States  has  not  chosen  to  support  any 
universal  language  program.  Even  the  value 
of  an  International  language  Is,  quite  legiti- 
mately, questioned:  "Whether  the  use  of  a 
single  word  language,  be  It  natural  or  artifi- 
cial, would  overcome  the  destruction  of 
smaller  cultures  is  a  question  worthy  of 
study." 

Like  the  United  States  Government,  the 
Communist  governments  have  not  adopted 
an  official  policy  on  the  solution  of  the  inter- 
national language  problem.  They  have  vascll- 
lated  between  advocating  Russian  and  pro- 
moting a  constructed  language,  and  are  now 
taking  the  view  that  more  study  Is  neces- 
sary. But  unlike  the  United  States,  the  Com- 
munists are  hedging  their  bets.  While  the 
United  States  In  practice  puts  all  Its  eggs 
in  the  ethnic-language  basket,  the  Com- 
munist governments  In  a  variety  of  ways 
are  active  In  the  use,  development,  and  en- 
couragement of  the  major  constructed  In- 
ternational language,  Esperanto.  The  follow- 
ing Charts  give  some  examples. 

Most  international  youth  meetings  in 
which  Esperanto  is  the  official  language  are 
hosted  by  Communist  countries:  see  Chart 
D.  In  almost  every  Communist  country  there 
are  strong  and  active  organizations  of  Esper- 
anto speakers  who  enjoy  official  aid  In  hold- 
ing such  meetings:  see  Chart  E. 

Afost  radio  broadcasting  in  Esperanto  is 
done  from  stations  in  Communist  countries: 
Warsaw,  Sofia,  Zagreb,  and  Peking  at  present. 
See  Chart  F.  In  1968  Radio  Warsaw  tripled 
its  foreign  broadcast  hours  In  Esperanto. 
The  Voice  of  America  currently  does  no 
broadcasting  In  this  language. 

Although  neither  the  United  States  nor 
the  Oonununlst  countries  produce  an  over- 
whelming share  of  the  world's  Esperanto 
magazines  (see  Chart  G),  the  Communists 
actively  use  Esperanto  to  advertize  their  way 
0/  life  to  Esperanto  speakers  around  the 
the  world.  Of  the  seven  nationally  sponsored 
foreign-information  periodicals  currently 
published  in  Esperanto,  six  come  from  Com- 
munist countries  (see  Chart  H  and  Table  2) . 

Charts  I  and  J  show  that  as  with  Interna- 
tional meetings,  radio  broadcasts,  and  pe- 
riodical publications,  the  United  States  also 
produces  less  than  its  share  of  books  in  and 
about  Esperanto,  and  the  Communist  coun- 
tries hold  a  sizable  lead  in  the  translation 
and  publication  of  their  literatures  in  this 
language.  The  U.S.  while  publishing  6%  of  the 
world's  translated  books,"  published  none  In 
Esperanto  from  1964  through  1968. 

In  contrast  with  the  diversified  utilization 
of  B^speranto  by  the  Communist  governments, 
the  United  States  Government  currently  uses 
Esperanto  for  only  one  minor  purpose.  The 
U.S.  Navy  prints  finders'  instructions  In 
Esperanto,  together  with  seven  other 
languages,  on  its  bottle  papers,  which  are 
thrown  overboard  by  ship  captains  to  trace 
ocean  currents  (see  Appendix  VI). 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Chart    E. — Membership    in    national    Espe- 
ranto organizations 

United  States  of  America  (1.0  percent) ..  700 
Communist  countries  (66  percent)..  28,200 

Rest  Of  world  (44  percent)..- 22,  700 

Chart  P. — Radio  broadcasting  In  Esperanto 

[In  percent) 
United  States  of  America  (0  hours  per 

week)     0 

Oonununlst  countzles  (22.75  hoius  per 

week)     83.5 

Rest  of  world  (4.6  hours  per  week)  ...     16.  5 

Chart  G. — Publication  of  periodicals  in  and 
about  Esperanto 

United  States  of  America  (3  percent) .  3 

Communist  countries   (18  percent)..        21 
Rest  of  world  (79  percent).-. 91 

CONCLUSION 

In  almost  every  aspect  the  Commimlst 
countries  have  taken  ttie  Initiative  and  the 
United  States  has  lagged  behind  In  the 
search  for  a  common  International  language. 
Progress  In  this  area  not  only  would  con- 
tribute to  world  understanding,  but  might 
well  have  important  spill-over  effects  on 
education,  information  retrieval,  the  mass 
media,  the  publishing  Industry,  Interna- 
tional organizations,  and  other  arenas.  This 
area  of  communications  research  eind  plan- 
ning is  BO  new  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  United  States  can  not  take  a  leading  po- 
sition and  soon  begin  to  make  a  major  con- 
tribution to  what  ought  to  be  a  Joint  East- 
West  effort.  Rather  than  a  large  investment 
of  resources,  what  is  needed  is  mainly  a  rec- 
ognition that  the  language  problem  is  criti- 
cal, and  that  any  widely  used  planned  inter- 
national language  is  a  critical  language  In 
the  search  for  a  solution. 

This  report  would  suggest  that  the  follow- 
ing immediate  steps  would  help  rectify  the 
existing  American  lag  and  be  in  the  national 
interest: 

A.  Correction  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
of  Its  Insufficient  and  unrepresentative  ac- 
quisition practice  In  the  international  lan- 
guage field. 

B.  Review  by  the  Office  of  Education  of 
its  apparent  position  that  constructed  in- 
ternational languages  are  not  "modern  for- 
eign languages"  or  are  low  in  priority  for 
funding. 

C.  Reconsideration  by  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  of  Its  policy  of  doing 
no  broadcasting  or  publishing  whatsoever  in 
any  widely  used  constructed  international 
language. 

Beyond  these  stopgap  measures,  much 
could  be  done  to  make  the  search  for  a  com- 
mon language  an  official  national  priority. 
The  Esperantlc  Studies  Foundation  will  be 
ready  at  any  time  to  assist  all  Interested  gov- 
ernmental and  private  agencies  In  the  devel- 
opment of  plans  to  this  end. 
Chart  H. — National  information  periodicals 
in  Esperanto  published  for  foreign  con- 
sumption 

United  States  of  America  (0  percent) 0 

Communist  countries  (86  percent) 6 

Rest  of  world  (14  percent) 1 

Table  2. — National  information  periodicals  in 
Esperanto  published  for  foreign  consump- 
tion 
(Country  of  origin,  title,  and  frequency] 

Communist 
Bulgaria,  Bulgarino,  yearly. 
Bulgaria,  Nuntempa  Bulgaria,  monthly. 
Bulgaria,  Ripozoj,  bi-monthly. 
China     (Continental),    El    Popota    Cinio, 

monthly. 

Hungary,  Hungara  Vivo,  quarterly. 
U.S.S.R.,  For  la  Paco,  Irregular. 

Non-Communist 
Germany  (West) ,  Okcidentgermana  Revuo, 
bi-monthly. 
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Chart  I. — Publication  of  books  in  and  about 

Esperanto,  1967-68 
United  States  of  America  (2  percent)  .-.       2 

Communist  countries  (40  p>ercent) 42 

Rest  of  world  (60  percent) -.     60 

Chart   J. — Publication   of    books   translated 

into  Esperanto,  1964-68 
United  States  of  America  (0  i>ercent) —       0 

Communist  countries  (65  percent) 144 

Reat  of  world  (35  percent) 79 

APPENDIX 

Statement  of  purpose 

The  rapid  acceleration  of  International 
contacts  through  Ixith  travel  and  telecom- 
munication gives  new  salience  to  the  fields 
of  language  planning  and  "languages  of 
vrlder  communication."  Esperanto,  the  only 
planned  International  language  In  global  iise 
In  a  wide  range  of  contexts,  has  escaped  the 
attention  of  most  American  researcheiv  In 
linguistics,  international  relations,  and  ed- 
ucation. While  Its  relevance  Is  recognized  by 
scholars  abroad  (e.g.  Rotterdam,  London, 
Paris,  Vienna,  Stockholm,  Moscow,  Budapest, 
Peking  and  Rio  de  Janeiro) ,  we  believe  that 
the  field  of  Esperantlc  studies  Is  under-re- 
searched In  the  U.S.,  considering  the  high 
level  of  American  scholarship  tn  related 
fields. 

To  help  remedy  this  Imbalance,  an  Espe- 
rantlc Studies  Foundation  (ESF)  has  been 
established.  ESF  will  function  as  a  center 
for  the  stimulation  and  support  of  teaching 
and  research  on  the  language,  literature,  cul- 
ture, history,  psychology,  and  social  and  po- 
litical relations  of  the  Esperanto-speaking 
community.  The  term  "Esperantlc  studies" 
was  coined  to  describe  this  area.  In  analog^y 
with  Hispanic,  Icelandic,  Arabic,  etc.  studies. 
ESF  will  also  be  concerned  with  applica- 
tions of  the  Esperanto  experience  over  the 
past  eighty  years  to  both  scholarship  and 
policy  in  such  fields  as  science,  technology, 
commerce,  mass  media,  diplomacy,  and  citi- 
zen interactions. 

ESF  regards  Esperanto  as  a  topic  worthy  of 
serious  research,  but  does  not  otherwise  take 
a  position  on  Its  merits.  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors will  consist  of  representatives  of  di- 
verse disciplines  and  views  who  are  inter- 
ested In  the  objective,  empirical,  and  experi- 
mental study  of  International  language 
problems  and  of  language  planning  and  de- 
velopment In  a  broad  perspective. 

ESP  is  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Federal  tax-ex- 
empt status  has  been  granted.  FMjrther  com- 
munication on  ESF  should  be  directed  to  Dr. 
E.  James  Lleberman.  6451  Barnaby  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20015.  List  of  re- 
search topics  and  bibliography  are  available. 
Selected  topics  for  research  in  Esperantic 
studies 

1.  Proposed  studies  of  the  linguistic  char- 
acteristics of  Esperanto  (descriptive  and 
analytical  problems) : 

a.  Grammar  (oral  and  written  varieties, 
algorithmic,  computer-oriented.  Instruction- 
oriented,  contrastlve,  etc.;  lexical  and  seman- 
tic problems) . 

b.  Phonology  and  script. 

c.  Linguistic  stability  and  change  in 
planned  vs.  unplanned  languages. 

d.  Uniformity,  diversity,  standardization, 
and  dialect  formation  In  Esperanto. 

2.  P*roposed  social-behavioral  studies 
(socio-   and   psychollnguistic   problems)  : 

a.  Problems  of  language  planning,  choice, 
change,  and  standardization  on  the  inter- 
national vs.  national  level. 

b.  Linguistic  problems  of  international 
language  planning:  contact.  Interference, 
etc. 

c.  Attitudlnal  problems  of  International 
language  planning:  attitudes  toward  inter- 
national communication,  world  language, 
Es{>eranto,  language  innovation  and  plan- 
ning, etc. 

d.  Cultural  and  attitudlnal  correlates  of 
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lnt«matlonal  language  use:  effecta  on  na- 
tionalism, grojup/ ethnic  consciousness  and 
Identity;  Ungjulstlc  competencies,  limita- 
tions, habits,  predilections,  and  taboos  in 
International  Ifinguage  vs.  national-language 
communication;  psychological  and  semantic 
aspects  of  co^nmunlcatlon  In  conferences 
and  small  grojups;  Uterary  development  In 
Esperanto  vs.  national  and  ethnic  lan- 
guages; cultural  Identity  as  expressed 
through  Espenjito  literature,  and  Its  impli- 
cations. 

e.  The  polltJcs  of  international  language 
planning:  effects  of  domestic  language  situa- 
tion, education  policy,  political  regime.  Ide- 
ology, etc.  on  International  language  policy; 
policies  of  autiorltarlan  regimes,  small  na- 
tions, etc.  toward  various  means  of  interna- 
tional conunuElcatlon. 

f.  Social  and  political  correlates  of  inter- 
national languhge  use  or  non-use:  effects  on 
mtegraUon.  mobility,  stratification ,  alloca- 
tion. International  relations,  diplomacy,  and 
communication  patterns;  effects  of  external 
linguistic  pressures  on  small  cultures  and 
language  groups. 

g.  Costs  and  Oeneflts  of  international  lan- 
guage use  or  DDn-use:  effects  of  alternative 
International  linguage  planmng  strategies 
on  technology,  trade,  development,  scholar- 
ship, etfi. 

_3.  Progosed  s  udles  of  the  educational  as- 
pects of  Esperanto: 

a.  LearnabilHy  of  Esperanto  vs.  national 
languages,  conitolllng  for  learners'  nation- 
ality, age  llnguliitlc  and  cultural  background. 


etc 

b.  D3mamics  oJT  leamabllity:  proficiency  at 
talnment  curved  in  Esperanto  vs.  other  Ian 
guages. 

c.  Affective  c<>mponents  of  leamabllity  of 
Esperanto  vs.  nitlonal  languages  as  second 
tongue :  motlvaljion,  confidence,  identity,  and 
sense  of  possess  (on. 

d.  Esperanto  $s  a  propaedeuOc:  effects  of 
studying  Esperafato  on  performance  In  other 
foreign  langiiagss.  English,  etc.,  and  on  in 
terests  and  attitudes 
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BETTER  PASSPORT  SERVICE 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OP    CONNBCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.   September   4,   1969 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Julv  28, 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker),  and  I  intro- 
duced legislation  designed  "to  provide 
more  efficient  and  convenient  passport 
service."  I  am  highly  pleased  to  report 
that  this  drive  to  provide  such  service 
for  millions  of  American  travelers  has 
gained  strong  bipartisan  support  in  the 
House. 

The  fact  that  35  Representatives  of 
both  parties  and  of  all  areas  of  the  coun- 
try have  either  cosponsored  this  measure 
or  introduced  identical  bills  shows  con- 
clusively the  seriousness  and  national 
scope  of  the  passport  problem. 

I  am  also  gratified  by  the  highly  favor- 
able response  to  our  bill  outside  of  Con- 
gress. The  many  citizens  who  have  suf- 
fered through  interminable  delays  and 
other  inconveniences  in  order  to  obtain 
passports  are  now  urging  immediate  con- 
gressional action  to  remedy  this  disgrace- 
ful situation  and  to  assure  them  the 
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prompt  and  efficient  service  which  they 
pay  for  and  have  every  right  to  expect. 

Some  critics  of  oiu"  proposal  would 
have  you  believe  that  these  delays  and 
inconveniences  are  seasonal  and  that 
they  occur  a  few  weeks  a  year.  This  con- 
tention is  not  just  imtrue;  it  is  irrelevant. 
The  fact  is  that  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  prompt  and  efficient  passport 
service  every  day  of  the  year.  My  col- 
leagues and  I  are  attempting  to  insure 
this. 

For  those  in  this  body  and  elsewhere 
who  refuse  to  admit  that  the  passport 
situation  in  this  country  has  reached 
crisis  proportions,  I  am  including  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  lead 
editorial  in  the  September  3  edition  of 
the  Federal  Times.  This  editorial  de- 
scribes clearly  the  problem  as  it  exists 
and  the  means  by  which  we  can  solve  it. 
Action  is  obviously  needed;  it  is  up  to 
us  to  act. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 
Passports 

American  travelers  finally  may  get  a  break 
if  a  bill  Introduced  by  two  Connecticut  con- 
gressmen becomes  law. 

ReiJs.  Robert  N.  Glaimo,  a  Democrat;  and 
Lowell  P.  Weicker  Jr.,  a  Republican;  propose 
beeflng-up  the  passport  office  by  adding  more 
offices  and  more  staff. 

At  present  there  are  f>assport  offices  in 
Washington  and  in  10  other  major  United 
States  cities.  Both  the  State  Department  and 
Congress  must  approve  any  new  facilities  or 
the  addition  of  personnel. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  allow  the 
Passport  Office  to  use  some  of  the  revenues 
it.  collects  to  Improve  the  service  it  pro- 
vides— admittedly  a  novel  approach. 

Expansion  of  the  facilities  would  eliminate 
the  need  for  extensive  travel  and  inconven- 
ience to  complete  a  passport  application.  The 
congressmen  point  out  it  takes  longer  to  get 
a  passport  than  it  does  to  fly  to  Europe. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  a  federal  agency 
lagging  behind  the  times  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  people  It  was  designed  to  serve. 

The  Passport  Office  should  be  so  organized 
and  so  located  that  It  would  facilitate  travel 
for  those  who  want  to  go  abroad  for  business 
or  pleasure.  As  now  operated,  it  frequently 
produces  the  opposite  effect. 

The  Congressmen  say:  '"Millions  of  Amer- 
icans are  paying  for  passport  service  and 
they  have  every  right  to  expect  such  service 
to  be  prompt  and  efficient." 

Makes  sense  to  us! 


THE   30TH   ANNIVERSARY   OF   HIT- 
LER'S ATTACK  ON  POLAND 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,   September   4,   1969 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
said  that  human  memory  is  short.  I 
therefore  believe  it  fitting  and  proper  to 
remind  ourselves  and  our  Nation  that 
we  are  marking  the  30th  anniversary  of 
a  dark  day  in  the  annals  of  world  his- 
tory. 

In  1933,  Poland's  neighbor,  Germany, 
came  under  the  domination  of  the  brutal 
Adolf  Hitler.  From  that  date  the  armed 
might  of  Germany  began  to  take  shape, 
and  on  September  1,  1939,  the  world  was 
shocked  by  Hitler's  brutal  and  complete- 
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ly  imjustifled  attack  on  Poland,  an  in- 
nocent and  peace-loving  republic. 

Hitler  and  his  Nazi  hordes  unleashed 
their  power  against  Poland  and  invaded 
her  fertile  lands.  Though  a  small  nation, 
greatly  outnumbered  in  men  and  fighting 
equipment,  Poland  earned  the  admira- 
tion of  the  entire  world  by  her  gallant 
stand  against  the  most  powerful  military 
machine  ever  assembled  up  to  that  time, 
and  fighting  back  as  no  other  people 
have  fought  before,  they  gave  ground 
slowly. 

While  the  Polish  Army,  with  its  back 
to  the  wall,  was  striking  back  blow  for 
blow  against  the  vast  Nazi  military 
might,  it  was  administered  its  death 
blow  when  the  Russians  invaded  Poland, 
on  September  17.  1939,  from  the  rear  and 
stabbed  Poland  in  the  back. 

In  spite  of  these  two  crushing  forces, 
hitting  from  the  front  and  rear,  Polish 
patriots  continued  to  fight  back.  The 
heroic  and  stubborn  defense  of  Poland's 
capital  city,  Warsaw,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  the  freedom-loving  people  of 
the  world.  But  with  the  Nazi  armies  in 
front  and  the  Russians  in  back,  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Polish  defenders  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion. 

With  the  fall  of  Warsaw.  Poland 
again  was  partitioned  by  Russia  and 
Germany.  With  the  fall  of  Hitler  and  the 
Nazi  armies,  the  millions  of  Poles  and 
the  Polish  territory  came  imder  the 
domination  of  Russia,  which  is  con- 
tinued to  this  day. 

We  all  know,  for  history  shows  it,  that 
Poland  was  not  giving  up  easily  to  the 
Russians.  They  fought  where  they  could 
and  as  hard  as  they  could.  Those  who 
escaped  the  dreaded  Communist  hordes 
joined  up  with  the  armies  of  other 
nations  to  fight  for  the  liberation  of  their 
beloved  country.  The  enemy  knows  that 
as  long  as  there  was  an  able  Pole  alive, 
he  would  fight  on.  The  extermination  of 
thousands  of  Polish  soldiers  at  KatjTi 
Forest  showed  the  fear  that  the  Russians 
had  of  the  Polish  soldier.  Even  to  this 
day  the  spirit  of  these  dead  hovers  over 
all  of  Poland  and  its  patriotic  people. 
The  fact  that  so  many  were  massacred 
at  Katyn  illustrated  the  great  love  that 
the  Pole  has  for  his  country,  sind  would 
not  give  in.  There  were  no  quislings  in 
Poland.  The  coimtry  was  not  delivered 
to  the  enemy  freely,  but  resisted  the  on- 
coming hordes  of  an  insane  military 
might. 

The  evidence  of  the  fervor  of  a  Pole 
for  freedom  was  well  seen  in  the  escape 
of  Lt.  Pranciszek  Jarecki  and  Lt.  Zdzis- 
law  Jazwinski,  who  were  trained  for  the 
Communist  air  force.  Many  of  us  well 
remember  their  escape  in  Russian  MIG's 
to  Denmark  from  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain. They  finally  were  able  to  come  to 
America  and  are — to  my  best  knowl- 
edge— engaged  in  business  ventures  in 
this  coimtry. 

These  are  but  two  examples  of  what 
the  Poles  would  do  if  given  the  opixir- 
tunity.  What  numbers  escaped  but  are 
unknown  to  us? 

At  the  time,  the  world  little  realized 
what  would  be  the  tragic  effects  of  that 
attack.  There  are  some  who  thought  it 
was  of  no  concern  to  us  and  could  not 
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affect  us,   seemingly   safe   and   secure, 
thousands  of  miles  from  attack. 

The  attack  on  Poland  brought  about 
and  directly  caused  World  War  n.  the 
bloodiest  holocaust  ever  recorded  in  hu- 
msm  history,  bringing  tragedy  and  suf- 
fering on  all  the  freedom -loving  world, 
including  the  United  States. 

It  would  also  be  worthwhile  to  remem- 
ber that  without  a  promise  of  support 
from  Stalin,  Hitler  would  not  have  dared 
to  launch  his  attack  on  Poland,  that 
Hitler's  nazism  was  the  associate  and 
accomplice  of  Stalin's  communism. 

At  the  very  first  opportunity,  Stalin 
joined  Hitler  in  dividing  Poland  between 
them  and  in  the  barbaric  plot  to  torture 
and  exterminate  its  people.  Let  us  not 
forget  the  Nazi  gas  chambers,  their  in- 
human incinerators  and  their  dastardly 
inhuman  plot  to  completely  extinguish 
the  Polish  nation. 

The  end  of  World  War  n  brought  no 
liberation  to  Poland.  Its  people  today,  al- 
though given  a  limited  amount  of  free- 
dom, have  not  accepted  total  defeat  and 
enslavement.  The  hope  for  total  freedom 
is  still  in  the  hearts  of  the  Polish  people 
and  this  hope  continues  stronger  than 
ever. 

Let  us  on  this  day  of  September  1969, 
rededlcate  oiwselves  to  vigilance  and  pre- 
paredness and  pledge  ourselves  never  to 
relax  until  the  international  conspiracy, 
hatched  out  simultaneously  in  Berlin 
and  Moscow,  has  been  completely  wiped 
off  the  face  of  God's  earth. 

There  can  be  no  peace  in  the  world 
without  a  free  Poland,  free  and  inde- 
pendent in  company  with  other  nations 
of  east-central  Europe. 

Freedom  is  indivisible.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  enjoy  freedom  when  basic  human 
rights  are  violated  in  one  country  while 
its  neighbors  are  free.  There  can  be  no 
freedom  in  the  world  when  one  nation 
rules  over  another.  World  peace  depends 
upon  international  cooperation  and  on 
the  voluntary  commitments  of  all  na- 
tions. 

Thus,  the  people  of  Poland  reject  the 
role  of  a  satellite  of  Russian  communism 
and  demand  to  be  restored  to  their  well- 
earned  place  among  the  people  of  the 
free  world. 

Justice  and  our  own  national  security 
require  that  we  do  everything  possible 
to  wipe  out  the  dark  spot  on  the  history 
of  the  world  which  appears  under  date 
of  September  1. 1939. 


TRIBUTE   TO   THE  HONORABLE 
DANIEL    RONAN 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,   September   4,   1969 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  at 
this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  our  late  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Daniel  Ronan  of 
Illinois. 

Congressman  Ronan  was  a  dedicated 
public  servant  and  an  able  worker,  a 
loyal  patriot,  and  a  generous  friend  to  all 
who  knew  him.  His  life  was  a  testimony 
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to  the  faith  which  Americans  have  tra- 
ditionally placed  in  the  merits  of  the 
democratic  process. 

A  native  of  Illinois.  Congressman  Ro- 
nan  did  graduiite  work  at  Loyola  Univer- 
sity, before  serving  with  the  Air  Force 
In  the  Second  World  War. 

Elected  to  tl^e  position  of  Illinois  State 
Representative  in  1948.  and  reelected  to 
that  office  in  1P50,  he  was  elected  as  Chi- 
cago alderman  in  1951,  serving  in  that 
office  until  his  election  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress in  1964. 

Having  majored  In  economics  smd  po- 
litical history  In  his  undergraduate  pro- 
gram at  Loyola,  Congressman  Ronan's 
training  and  Interests  were  admirably 
suited  to  his  work  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, where  he  was  highly  re- 
garded for  his  work  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Transportation  £ind  Aeronautics, 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

He  was  the;  kind  of  man  who  gave 
himself  unspaijingly  to  his  work  and  yet 
always..iiad  aii  equal  amount  of  devo- 
tion for.  his  fijlends  and  colleagues.  He 
not  only  represented  his  constituents 
conscientiously,  but  gave  to  all  who  knew 
and  worked  with  him  a  sense  of  his  hu- 
mane and  generous  nature. 

We  are  deprived  by  his  death  not  only 
of  his  Intellectual  acuity,  his  thorough 
knowledge,  anj  his  confident  ability,  but 
also  of  his  diligence,  his  patience,  his 
warmhearted  iiitegrlty. 

He  earned  t^ie  affection  and  admira- 
tion of  all  of  us;  we  mourn  him  and  shall 
miss  him. 


THE  DRUG  CRISIS 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FXORIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSf  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  \September   4.    1969 

Mr.  BURKE  M  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  sinister  threat  that  the  increasing 
use  of  drugs  p^es  to  the  well-being  of 
our  youth  and  jour  Nation  is  becoming 
Increasingly  ap^aarent.  The  problem  of 
dope  addiction  ip  our  country  is  not  new, 
but  the  problem  of  ever  increasing  dope 
users  is  new  a^  today  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  serious  narcotics  problem 
which  is  rapldlM  piercing  the  soul  of  our 
society. 

During  the  laf  t  campaign,  I  suggested 
that  the  problem  of  the  use  of  drugs  had 
extended  far  b«yond  it  being  a  strictly 
local  problem,  a^id  for  this  reason  I  sug- 
gested there  be  jgreater  Federal  partici- 
pation in  an  all4out  war  to  stop  the  flow 
of  narcotics  intj  our  country  and  into 
the  hands  of  our  youth. 

At  that  time  I  suggested  that  the  Fed- 
eral Govemmen  ;  increase  the  amount  of 
custom  agents  and  our  border  patrol  as 
step  1  in  this  fight.  As  step  2  I  sug- 
gested that  International  Commissions 
be  formed  to  aid  in  the  flght  to  elim- 
inate the  flow  of  drugs  at  the  point  of 
origin. 

Statistics  shoM'  that  between  1960  and 
1967  juvenile  aijrests  involving  the  use 
almost  800  percent  and 


of  drugs  rose  by 
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half  of  those  now  being  arrested  for  mis- 
using narcotics  are  under  21  years  of  age. 
New  York  City  alone  has  records  of 
some  40,000  heroin  addicts  and  the  num- 
bers are  rising  by  7,000  to  10.000  an- 
nually. 

In  early  1968  a  Gallup  Poll  taken  at 
426  college  campuses  revealed  that  6  per- 
cent of  the  students  polled  had  used 
marihuana  on  one  or  more  occasions  and 
that  1  percent  has  used  LSD. 

Dr.  Stanley  Yolles,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  testi- 
fied before  a  House  committee  last  Con- 
gress that  20  percent  of  the  college 
youths  polled  in  his  survey  admitted  ex- 
perience with  marihuana. 

How  many  actual  drug  addicts  exist 
in  oiir  society  cannot  be  accurately  cal- 
culated, but  President  Nixon  in  a  recent 
message  to  Congress  indicated  the  num- 
ber is  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  as  the  number 
of  narcotic  addicts  increase,  there  will 
be  more  problems  for  our  society  in  the 
areas  of  health,  both  mentally  and 
physically:  social  mores;  and  most  espe- 
cially crime. 
The  cost  of  drugs  comes  high. 
A  person  hooked  on  dope  may  require 
anywhere  from  $15  on  up  to  hundreds  of 
dollars  per  day  depending  on  his  sick- 
ness to  purchase  the  narcotics  needed 
for  their  systems. 

In  New  York  City  alone  where  local 
and  Federal  officials  have  tried  to  curb 
the  problem  of  dnig  abuse,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  estimates  that  the 
city's  addicts  must  raise  from  $500,000 
to  $700,000  daily  to  support  their  habit. 
The  saddest  part  of  all  this  is  the  fact 
that  an  entire  generation  of  teenagers 
and  college-age  youths  seemingly  are 
finding  it  harder  and  harder  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  drugs. 

Statistics  bear  out  that  more  and  more 
young  people,  after  once  becoming  ad- 
dicted to  dope,  start  a  life  of  crime  and 
become  involved  In  first  petty  crimes  and 
then  crimes  such  as  robbery,  prostitu- 
tion, and  even  murder  in  order  to  find 
money  to  buy  dope  and  support  their 
habit. 

A  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  study  shows  that  several 
million  American  college  students  have 
at  least  experimented  with  marihuana, 
hashish.  LSD.  amphetamines,  or  barbi- 
turates prompting  President  Nixon  to 
say  this  week: 

It  Is  doubtful  that  an  American  parent 
can  send  a  son  or  daughter  to  college  today 
without  exposing  the  young  man  or  woman 
to  drug  abuse. 

Local  and  Federal  officials  have  strived 
hard  to  combat  the  Increasing  tide  of 
drug  abuse,  but  have  been  understaffed 
and  underfinanced  in  their  flight.  There 
are  laws  on  the  books  which  prohibit  the 
importation,  selling,  and  use  of  such 
drugs,  but  today  we  are  living  in  an  age 
where  we  are  experiencing  drug  abuse 
which  is  becoming  almost  epidemic. 
Throughout  the  coimtry,  new  programs 
and  new  action  is  needed  if  we  are  to 
overcome  this  scourge. 

Even  though  vast  amounts  of  raw  dope 
may  be  discovered,  and  thousands  of 
users  arrested  for  selling  or  using  nar- 
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ootlcs,  there  are  many  more  being  led 
daily  into  the  dark  alleys  and  shadows 
where  they  purchase  addictive  drugs  and 
eventually  become  slaves  to  it. 

Last  year  I  had  recommended  the 
creation  of  international  commissions  so 
that  our  neighboring  coimtries  and 
others  could  work  directly  with  the 
United  States  to  halt  the  flow  of  nar- 
cotics Into  our  country. 

I  believe  this  would  be  an  effective 
weapon  in  flghting  the  drug  problem 
since  it  would  point  out  that  many  syn- 
dicated crime  lords  are  responsible  for 
keeping  the  narcotics  peddlers  well  sup- 
plied, and  would  also  pinpoint  the  source 
as  well  as  the  distribution  patterns  of 
narcotics. 

As  an  example,  marihuana,  one  of  the 
most  popular  drugs  used  by  addicts, 
comes  from  the  Cannabis  Sativa  plant! 
It  is  primarily  grown  in  mild  climates 
throughout  the  world,  with  the  majority 
grown,  however,  in  Mexico,  Africa,  India 
and  the  Middle  East. 

According  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  most  of 
the  dangerous  drugs  are  grown  in  for- 
eign countries,  and  are  usually  converted 
into  a  powder  base  in  clandestine  labora- 
tories close  to  the  growing  area.  The  drug 
is  reflned.  and  once  it  is  ready  for  use, 
it  is  then  smuggled  via  various  ingenious 
methods  into  the  United  States  through 
neighboring  borders  or  ports. 

Since  the  vast  amount  of  illicit  nar- 
cotics are  smuggled  into  our  country,  it 
is  easy  to  see  why  international  restraints 
are  needed  to  halt  its  movement  at  the 
point  of  origin. 

Since  my  return  to  Congress  last 
January,  I  have  had  several  discussions 
concerning  these  matters  with  a  number 
of  people  in  the  executive  branch,  and 
was  indeed  happy  therefore  to  note  that 
President  Nixon  In  his  recent  message  to 
Congress  endorsed  the  Idea  of  creating 
international  commissions. 

The  President  has  suggested  legisla- 
tion recently  for  a  renewed  attack  on 
drug  peddlers  and  users  by  proposing 
fines  for  the  sale  of  hard  core  drugs  of 
$25,000  for  the  first  offense  and  S50.000 
for  the  second.  I  strongly  concur. 

He  would  also  make  the  use  of  LSD. 
which  can  and  Is  easily  manufactured  at 
laboratories  in  our  country,  a  crime  call- 
ing for  maximmn  penalties  as  in  the  case 
of  other  hard  core  drugs. 

One  of  the  worst  type  of  criminals  is 
the  dope  pusher  and  seller.  I  was  happy 
with  the  President's  proposal  that  sellers 
of  these  illegal  drugs  should  face  penal- 
ties of  20  years  imprisonment,  and  that 
those  who  are  convicted  of  having  drugs 
in  their  possession  to  face  prison  terms 
from  2  to  10  years  for  first  offenders  and 
up  to  20  years  for  second  offenders. 

As  a  further  step  in  this  war.  I  have 
advocated  the  bolstering  of  manpower 
for  our  border  patrols,  customs  agents, 
the  Justice  Department,  the  Bureau  of 
Dangerous  Drugs  and  Narcotics,  and 
State  and  local  police  forces.  President 
Nixon  supports  more  funding  for  this. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  was  happy  to  be 
able  to  announce  that  the  administration 
had  authorized  $100,096  to  the  State  of 
Florida  and  the  Caribbean  and  South 
and  Central  American  countries  In  an 


effort  to  keep  current  on  the  actions  of 
syndicated  crime  members  and  their 
efforts  to  move  narcotics  into  our 
country. 

A  further  grant  of  $174,176  was  given 
to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  initiate 
a  computerized  communications  program 
on  syndicated  criminals  and  their  ac- 
tivities among  the  five  largest  States  in 
the  country,  including  Florida.  This 
maneuver  would  give  local  police  in  the 
States  readily  available  information  on 
these  criminal  elements,  and  most  espe- 
cially, pinpoint  the  flow  of  drugs. 

Notwithstanding  the  above,  I  still  feel 
that  more  effort  must  be  made  to  make 
the  public  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
drugs  and  to  also  increase  programs  to 
rehabilitate  those  who  are  unfortunately 
already  chained  to  the  habit  of  drug 
abuse. 

As  for  rehabilitation,  the  President  has 
proposed  additional  funding  for  sug- 
gested new  ideas  and  concepts  in  the  field 
of  reforming  addicts,  and  he  also  has 
recommended  increasing  existing  funds 
for  treatment  centers  to  be  established  at 
the  local  and  Federal  levels. 

Most  of  these  suggested  recommenda- 
tions are  matters  which  require  prompt 
coneressional  action  and  the  problem 
gets  bigger  as  each  day  passes.  This  is 
but  one  of  the  many  wars  on  the  home 
front,  which  we  Americans  must  face, 
and  which  we  must  conquer. 

The  wanton  and  illegal  use  of  nar- 
cotics, especially  by  so  many  of  our 
youth,  is  changing  the  face  of  America. 
Thus,  we  as  a  people  must  roll  up  our 
sleeves  and  say,  "We  have  just  begim  the 
flght."  and  will  not  quit  until  the  war  is 
won. 

For  the  above  reasons  and  as  a  start. 
I  am  haopy  today  to  join  with  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  previously  in- 
troduced the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act 
of  1969  by  adding  my  name  in  support 
of  this  legislation,  which  would  authorize 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
make  grants  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  and  other  educational  in- 
stitutions for  the  conduct  of  special  edu- 
cational programs  and  activities  con- 
cerning the  use  of  drugs  and  for  other 
related  educational  purposes. 

It  is  essential  that  we  stimulate  every 
means  possible  to  fully  inform  students, 
teachers  and  others  involved  in  educa- 
tion at  this  level  as  to  bring  about  the 
full  awareness  of  the  sinister  implica- 
tions and  ramifications  the  growing  use 
of  and  reliance  on  drugs  poses  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1969 
and  other  drug  legislation  must  be 
strongly  suwwrted  by  all  Members  of 
the  Congress,  if  we  are  to  eliminate  the 
drug  problem  which  faces  our  Nation 
today. 

BARRATT  G'HARA 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  note  the  passing  of 
niy  friend  and  colleague,  former  Rep- 
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resentatlve  Barratt  O'Hara.  He  served 
in  the  House  for  almost  two  decades  with 
humanity  and  compassion.  Not  many 
know  that  Barratt  was  the  last  con- 
gressional veteran  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

His  was  a  career  ranging  from  soldier 
to  editor  to  lawyer  and  statesman.  His 
eagerness  to  take  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  his  love  of  debate,  his  willing- 
ness to  test  each  new  idea  revealed  the 
depth  of  his  character  and  the  color  of 
his  personality. 

He  will  not  be  readily  forgotten. 
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REGIONAL    MEDICAL   PROGRAMS- 
REPORT  ON  A  PROJECT 


FEDERAL  GRANTS  SET  FOR  MISSIS- 
SIPPI GULF  COAST  DISASTER 
AREA  UNDER  NATIONAL  DISAS- 
TER ACT 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,   September   4,    1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  all  concerned  and  distressed  be- 
cause of  the  devastating  disaster  left 
in  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Camllle  on  the 
gulf  coast  of  Mississippi. 

The  loss  of  life  and  property  were 
shocking  and  all  of  us  are  indeed  sympa- 
thetic to  the  needs  of  the  devastated 
areas. 

However,  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
bills  are  being  introduced  to  establish  a 
national  disaster  policy  to  provide  as- 
sistance in  such  situations.  I  would  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  we  have  had 
a  national  disaster  policy  since  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950.  when  Congress  passed  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act.  providing  for  assist- 
ance to  States  and  local  governments  to 
cope  with  dls£isters.  Subsequent  acts  pro- 
vided for  additional  assistance. 

Under  the  basic  and  subsequent  acts 
the  Government  through  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedner-s  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  provide  assistance  for 
"natural  disasters"  and  "acts  of  God." 

Certainly,  the  gulf  coast  dlssister  falls 
within  this  category  and  grants  are  be- 
ing made  by  the  President  through  the 
OEP  to  these  areas. 

In  the  recent  independent  offices  and 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment appropriations  bill,  $45  mil- 
lion was  added  to  available  funds  for 
Federal  disaster  grants.  This  bill  has 
passed  the  House  and  is  pending  in  the 
Senate. 

When  this  bill  Is  passed  and  signed 
by  the  President,  these  new  funds  will 
become  available.  I  recently  was  called 
by  Gov.  John  Bell  Williams  of  Missis- 
sippi and  I  advised  him  of  the  status  of 
this  appropriation  for  national  disaster 
reUef. 

I  told  Governor  Williams  further  that 
should  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
request  supplemental  funds  to  meet  ad- 
ditional needs,  the  committee  will  give 
consideration  to  the  need  and  request. 

In  other  words,  Congress  has  assumed 
the  responsibility  for  assisting  areas  dev- 
astated by  natural  disasters — Congress 
has  declared  this  policy  and  intent — and 
further  legislation  In  this  regard  Is  not 
needed  to  provide  the  disaster  tisslstance 
being  sought  in  the  gulf  coast  area. 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OF    CALtPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.   September   4,   1969 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  promising  pieces  of  legislation  to 
emerge  from  the  89th  Congress  was  the 
regional  medical  programs.  The  basic  ob- 
jective, as  you  will  recall,  is  to  assure 
that  the  American  people,  wherever  they 
may  be,  will  benefit  from  the  advances  of 
medical  science  against  the  threats  of 
heart  disease,  cancer  and  stroke  and  re- 
lated diseases.  In  order  to  achieve  this 
goal,  each  region  is  to  develop  a  regional 
cooperative  effort  involving  all  of  its 
health  resources — manpower,  institu- 
tions and  organizations.  These  regional 
cooperative  arrangements  are  concerned 
not  only  with  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  high  quality  health  care,  but 
also  with  the  wider  availability  of  that 
quality  of  care  to  people  In  need. 

In  my  own  district,  a  regional  medical 
program  was  established  about  18 
months  ago.  Even  while  it  wsis  being  or- 
ganized, it  was  evident  that  more  knowl- 
edge about  the  availability  of  health  care 
facilities  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  was  going  to  be  neces- 
sary if  the  program  was  to  be  an  effective 
and  meaningful  one.  Thus,  under  the 
California  regional  medical  programs, 
administered  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles,  and  funded  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  northeast  San  Fernando 
Valley  project  was  developed.  Its  objec- 
tive was  to  learn  what  health  care  re- 
sources are  available,  how  they  can  be 
used  more  effectively,  and  what  must  be 
done  to  bring  the  best  health  care  to  the 
people  of  this  particular  part  of  my 
district. 

Funds  were  awarded  in  October  1968. 
and  in  this  short  space  of  time,  the  proj- 
ect is  well  on  its  way  to  achieving  its 
objectives.  It  has  been.  I  am  happy  to 
say.  refunded  for  the  second  year.  And, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  when  its  objectives 
have  been  reached,  the  findings  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  success  of  the  total 
San  Fernando  regional  medical  program. 

The  report  of  the  project's  activities 
was  recently  given  to  me.  I  believe  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  I  herewith  submit  it  for  In- 
clusion in  the  Record  : 

The  Northeast  San  Fernando  Vallet 
Project 

Several  communities  In  the  northeast  sec- 
tion of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  comprise 
what  Is  considered  to  be  a  "health  ghetto."  A 
federal  grant  of  8120,000  has  been  awarded 
by  the  Regional  Medical  Programs  to  investi- 
gate what  health  resources  are  available: 
how  they  might  be  used  more  efficiently,  and 
what  must  be  added  to  bring  the  quality  of 
health  care  delivery  In  the  area  to  the  level 
of  that  of  a  medical  center  community. 

The  six  communities  of  the  Northeast  Val- 
ley Include  Pacolma,  San  Fernando,  Sunland, 
Sun  Valley,  Sylmar  and  Tujunga.  The  grant 
Is  under  Area  IV  of  the  California  Regional 
Medical  Program*,  administered  by  UCLA 
and  funded  by  the  Division  of  Regional  Medi- 
cal Programs,  HEW. 
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The  population  of  fibe  Northeast  Valley  U 
260.000  or  30  percent  of  the  total  San  Fer- 
nando VaUey  Of  all  the  Blacks  who  live  In 
the  San  Fernando  Valley,  93  percent  live  in 
the  Northeast,  portions;  37  percent  of  the 
Valley's  poorl^  educated  live  In  these  six 
communitlee  ind  25  percent  of  the  unem- 
ployed are  theie  About  26  percent  of  the  San 
Fernando  Vallfy  families  with  an  annual  in- 
come of  »3.00<1  or  less  are  In  the  northeast 
section.  I 

TTie  medical  resources  are  six  hospitals. 
They  include  San  Fernando  Veterans  and 
Olive  View  wqich  are  Chronic  Disease  hos- 
pitals There  ai'e  21  hospitals  in  the  remain- 
ing portions  (^f  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 
There  are  41/100,000  physicians  In  the 
"health  ghettoV  as  compared  to  98/100,000  In 
the  more  prosperous  sectors. 

This  data  h^  been  collected  since  the  In- 
cepUon,  eighteen  months  ago,  of  the  Regional 
Medical  Progr4ms  (RMP)  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley:  |>ut  even  as  the  San  PernaDdo 
RMP  District  Committee  was  being  orga- 
nized. Its  members  realized  that  the  north- 
east section  of  the  Valley  would  require  their 
first  and  lmme<^late  attention. 

The  lack  of  iliedloai  faclUtles  became  most 
apparent  when  directors  of  a  newly  created 
mental  he.alth  tllnlc  attempted  to  refer  their 
paUerfts'  ( who  |»ad  medical  needs  other  than 
to  appropriate  community 
and  found  them  non-exlst- 
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As  stated  by  Philip  Lee.  MX>.,  ChanceUor 
of  the  tTniversity  of  California  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  San  Francisco,  even  though  health 
services  are  available  In  cities  throughout 
the  United  States,  many  people  who  could 
use  them — and  pay  for  them— will  not  do  so 
because  they  are  unable  to  cope  with  the 
health  care  system. 

ThU  is  precisely  the  problem  that  those 
Involved  in  the  Northeast  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley project  are  trying  to  avoid  by  involving 
the  people  who  will  use  the  health  care  re- 
sources in  the  planning  and  Implementation 
of  their  own  system. 
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GHETTO  FRAUD  ON  THE 
INSTALLMENT  PLAN 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 


fiient«~  health 
health  faclllti 
ent. 

The    Dlrecto 
health  clinic 


of  the  community  mental 
ad  at  that  time.  Coordinator 
of  the  San  Fehiando  Valley  RMP  District, 
catalyzed  the  District  Committee  to  begin 
preparing  an  aberatlonal  grant  proposal  to 
develop  the  hialth  care  resources  of  the 
Northeast  Valle' 

The  funds  fof  this  were  awarded  in  Octo- 
ber 1988.  Since  then,  a  staff  has  been  trained 
and  an  office  or^ized  to  begin  planning  for 
a  better  system  of  health  care  deUvery  for 
the  six  commuhlties.  The  first  step  wlU  be 
to  accurately  aisess  the  presently  avaUable 
resources.  The  administrators  of  each  of  the 
principal  healthi  faculties  located  in  this  sec- 
tion were  conta>:ted  and  appointments  were 
made  for  staff  vdslts  to  the  facilities.  On  the 
basis  of  these  visits  and  a  health  facility 
questionnaire,  tae  facilities  will  be  assessed. 
A  second  step  already  begun,  is  the  collec- 
tion of  "soft  dal;a"  which  is  on-going.  Mem- 
bers of  the  community  were  surveyed  to  de- 
termine health  leeds  and  utilization  of  avail- 
able health  faclltles.  The  groups  surveyed 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  being  rep- 
resentative of  the  community;  groups  ac- 
cording to  age,  3»x,  ethnic  and  socioeconomic 
characteristics. 

The  preliminary  results  Indicated  that 
many  residents  pf  the  Northeast  Valley  use 
health  facilities  bnly  in  extreme  emergencies. 
The  nearest  gen<  ral  medicine  services  for  In- 
digent patients  ^e  at  the  USC.  Los  Angeles 
County  Medical  Center,  located  22  miles 
away;  a  one  hcur  drive  by  car.  or  a  two 
hour  bus  ride  casting  $2.00.  Some  of  these 
surveyed  complained  of  having  to  wait  long 
hours  for  medl(  al  care  In  hospitals  They 
said  some  hospital  facilities  often  were  un- 
clean  and  there  appeared  to  be  an  inadequate 
number  of  staff"  members;  too  often,  they 
were  required  to  pay  fees  at  private  hospitals 
before  receiving  ■  ervices— fees  which,  in  their 
opinion  were  too  high. 

The  purpose  df  the  survey  was  to  trace 
the  route  the  pe<iple  take  in  seeking  medical 
help,  to  Identlfj  the  ecological  systems  of 
the  communities,  and  to  obtain  ideas  and 
information  fronk  those  living  in  the  com- 
munity concerning  health  needs,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  existing  health  resources 

Prom  the  data  collected  from  these  sur- 
veys^ those  working  in  the  Northeast  Valley 
RMP  project  hops  to  form  a  basis  for  sound 
health  planning.  Involving  the  members  of 
the  community  li  i  the  planning  of  their  own 
resources  and  f ac  LUtles 


OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,   September   4.    1969 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
ploitation of  consumers  Is  not  often  un- 
derstood clearly,  even  though  the  orga- 
nized consumer  movement  has  grown 
more  visible  in  recent  years.  I  fear  that 
Congress  does  not  appreciate  the  gravi- 
ty of  the  abuses  involved  and  therefore, 
has  not  acted  vigorously  to  eliminate 
them.  Frankly.  I  am  shocked  by  many 
of  them. 

I  harbor  the  suspicion  that  the  super- 
ficial terminology  of  consumer  frauds 
engenders  an  inappropriate  image  of  a 
latter-day  medicine  man  and  his  "mag- 
ic mineral  water  to  cure  all  ills."  What 
is  not  understood  is  that  this  comic  im- 
age is  relevant  to  contemporary  selling 
frauds  only  in  the  similarity  of  the  char- 
latan's pitch.  The  important  diflference, 
however,  is  in  the  size  and  consequence 
of  the  transactions  involved. 

Today's  deceived  purchaser  does  not 
merely  get  a  $5  bottle  of  useless  chem- 
icals, but  often  several  himdred  dollars 
of  furniture  or  major  appliances.  More- 
over, he  may  find  he  loses  not  simply 
some  loose  change  as  in  the  days  of  old, 
but  his  means  of  making  a  livelihood! 
Even  more  shocking,  we  find  today 
charlatans,  rather  than  being  fearful  of 
the  local  sheriff,  are  actually  aided  by 
our  court  system  and  society's  law  en- 
forcement machinery.  Unscrupulous 
merchants  rely  heavily  on  default  judg- 
ments, improper  service  of  process,  re- 
possession of  property  by  marshals,  and 
the  threat  of  gamisheed  salary  by  court 
order  to  compel  a  frightened  consumer 
to  pay  for  unwanted  merchandise. 

In  the  end,  a  poor  consumer  inveigled 
into  debts  far  beyond  his  means,  threat- 
ened with  loss  of  job,  unable  to  afford  a 
lawyer  and  unaided  by  the  courts  or  any 
Government  agencies,  can  be  driven  to 
anger  and  frustration.  The  Kerner  Re- 
port made  his  point  very  explicitly  in 
describing  some  of  the  motivation  for 
civil  disturbances. 

With  these  grave  consequences  in 
mind,  I  feel  the  problem  of  ghetto  fraud 
takes  on  elements  of  urgency  which  can- 
not be  Ignored.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
dispel  the  inaccurate  image  of  the  fraud- 
ulent medicine  man  by  viewing  modem 
abuses  as  they  actually  are.  In  the  May 


26  and  Jime  2  Issues  of  New  York  Maga 
zlne.  a  two-part  series  of  articles  an 
peared  which  thoroughly  describe  the 
range   and    depth   of   fraudulent   sales 
practices  in  our  poor  neighborhoods  i 
strongly   recommend    that   any   of  my 
colleagues  who  wish  to  understand  the 
true  nature  of  consumer  fraud  and  an 
underlying   element  in   our  urban  un- 
rest, read  these  articles  fully: 
Ghetto  Fraud  on  the  Installment  Plan 
(By  Craig  Karpel) 
Warren,  a  grown  man  who  lives  with  hU 
mother,   walked  Into  the  Harlem  Consumer 
Education    Council's   basement   office   a   few 
months  ago.  Director  Florence  Rice  gave  him 
a  leaky  ball-point  pen  and  he  wrote; 

"Bought  TV  from  door  to  door  salesman— 
Phllco  19"  lot  of  trouble  with  T.V.  back 
cracked  notify  company  to  come  have  fix 
Company  claimed  misplace  TV.  sent  repossed 
TV.  1949  had  to  stick  in  hanger  to  get  re- 
ception—two weeks  after  that  broke  down 
Called  to  fix  that  removed  T.V.  still  pay  bill 
by  garnishments-left  Job  on  account  of 
garnishment  which  effect  my  marital  relation 
as  the  garnishee  took  away  from  our  expend- 
itures food  clothing  and  rent.  Which  for 
which  my  wife  was  forced  to  except  welfare 
and  I  left  to  estabUsh  myself  again  T.V  paid 
$500  never  received  T.V." 

Louis-Ferdinand  C611ne  coined  the  conceit 
that  life  was  nothing  but  death  on  the  in- 
stallment plan.  For  poor  people  In  New  York 
City,  this  comes  close  to  being  literally  true. 
Six  years  ago  sociologist  David  Caplovltz  of 
Columbia's  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Researcli 
published  a  book  called  The  Poor  Pay  More 
The  book  Is  a  landmark  In  the  literature  of 
consumer  problems,  right  out  there  with  The 
Jungle  and  Unsafe  At  Any  Speed.  As  a  result, 
Caplovltz  has  become  wltness-in-resldence  at 
a  host  of  conunlttees  and  subcommittees 
where  he  talks  about  the  lack  of  "scope" 
which  keeps  poor  people  from  leaving  their 
neighborhoods  In  search  of  better  prices  and 
terms,  about  the  "deviant  sub-economy" 
which  springs  up  like  weeds  through  the 
cracks  In  the  cement  of  tenement  courtyards, 
where  nothing  flourishes  that  Isn't  rank. 

The  Great  White  Way  of  the  deviant  sub- 
economy  Is  the  L-shaped  strip  of  54  furniture 
and  appliance  stores  running  from  116th 
Street  and  Third  Avenue  to  125th  Street  and 
Lexington.  The  strip  is  the  home  of  literal 
shlock.  Not  figurative  shlock,  as  In  "that 
agency  has  nothing  but  shlock  accounts." 
Literal  shlock:  doll  furniture,  one  good  long 
cut  below  "borax."  "Borax"  is  Junk,  but  it's 
better-quality  Junk.  Birch?  maple?'  dowels? 
glue?  fabrics?  veneers?  Forget  It — shlock  is 
made  of  gum  wood  and  flakeboard,  knocked 
together  with  a  few  screws,  upholstered  in 
plastic  "brocade  "  and  varnished  like  a  cheap 
coffin.  The  prices,  however,  are  strictly  W.  & 
J.  Sloane.  Shlock  stores  do  not  talk  about 
percentages  of  markup,  like  50  per  cent  mark- 
up or  75  per  cent  markup — they  talk  about 
how  many  "numbers"  they  Jack  the  price  up 
over  wholesale,  and  a  "number"  is  100  per 
cent.  All  shlock  Is  marked  up  at  least  one 
number,  and  on  a  credit  sale  the  markup  can 
be  three  or  four  numbers. 

So  why  buy  shlock?  Because  the  shlock 
emporla  will  give  terms:  "Easy  credit."  "Easy 
credit"  means  that  as  long  as  you  are  work- 
ing and  have  wages  that  can  be  attached 
In  the  likely  event  that  you  miss  one  pay- 
ment, you're  okay.  "Easy  credit"  means  that 
If,  as  Shyleur  Barrack,  head  of  the  Harlem 
civil  branch  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  once 
did,  you  go  into  a  store  and  give  a  reference 
who  say  you  now  have  two  garnishees  against 
your  salary,  the  salesman  will  come  back 
from  the  phone  smiling  and  try  to  hustle  you 
into  $1,114.80  worth  of  furniture  and  appli- 
ances. "Easy  credit"  means  that  there  is  a 
store  on  12Sth  Street  called  Future  Fiu-niture 


that  has  to  have  a  sign  In  Its  window;  "we 
accept  cash." 

But  all  the  places  on  the  strip  offer  "easy 
credit,"  and  a  store  can't  generate  much  traf- 
fic by  telling  poor  people  it's  going  to  take 
themto  the  cleaners,  so  it  runs  an  ad  in  the 
Daily  News  in  which  two  credit  managers 
(black  and  white,  take  your  pick)  offer; 
Economy  apartment,  $198.  Sleeper,  matching 
chair,  2  walnut  finish  step-tables  plus  decor, 
lamps,  walnut  finish  bachelor  chest,  match- 
ing mirror,  full  size  bed.  with  Ipc.  Firestone 
comb,  mattress.  16  pes.  dlshware,  16  pes.  cut- 
lery. 8  towels,  11  pc.  salad  set,  29  table  access. 

But  once  they've  sp>ent  the  money  to  get 
you  into  the  store,  they  can't  let  you  out 
with  only  a  miserable  $198  worth  of  shlock. 
That  is  only  the  bait  end  of  balt-and-swltch 
advertising.  By  the  time  the  customer  leaves, 
be  should  have  put  his  Juan  Hancock  on  the 
dotted  line  for  at  least  $1,000.  To  cause  this 
takes  more  than  Just  an  old-fashioned  balt- 
and-swltch.  It  requires  nothing  less  than 
that  balletic  extravaganza  of  salesmanship 
known  to  the  trade  as  the  "turnover"  or 
"tossover,"  code  name  "T.O."  The  salesman 
'  starts  by  showing  the  customer  a  pile  of  Junk 
for  $198.  One  store  keeps  Its  bait  fiu-nlture 
piled  in  a  dark  comer,  lit  by  a  naked  light- 
bulb.  It  is  painted  battleship  gray,  every 
stick  of  It.  dovm  to  what  used  to  be  the 
chrome  legs  on  the  dinette  table.  If  you 
wanted  to  give  a  salesman  a  heart  attack, 
all  you'd  have  to  do  is  say,  "Okay,  I'll  take 
It."  "You  don't  want  this  stuff,"  he  says. 
It'll  fall  apart  in  a  couple  of  months.  Be- 
sides, a  person  like  you  can  afford  something 
better.  Let  me  show  you  something  a  little 
bit  better."  The  salesman  then  takes  the  stiff 
upstairs  In  an  elevator,  but  not  before  shak- 
ing him  down  for  a  $50  deposit  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  "seeing  the  warehouse."  The  elevator 
gets  "stuck"  after  the  first  trip  up  and 
doefin't  get  unstuck  until  the  stiff  has  been 
signed  up  for  a  bill  of  gfoods.  The  Idea  of 
the  T.O.  Is  to  show  the  stiff  successively  more 
expensive  suites  of  furniture  without  letting 
him  get  discouraged  about  the  price. 

When  he  begins  to  look  green  around  the 
gills  for  the  first  time  around,  the  salesman 
turns  him  over  to  another  salesman  who  Is 
Introduced  as  the  "assistant  manager."  The 
A.M.  immediately  "sandbags" — knocks  50  per 
cent  off — whatever  the  first  salesman  quoted. 
The  stiff  Is  so  taken  aback  that  he  lete  the 
A.M.  build  him  up  again.  Just  before  he 
begins  to  feel  weak  again,  the  A.M.  turns 
him  over  to  the  "manager,"  who  slashes  the 
A.M.'s  prices  "as  a  special  favor  for  you."  The 
manager  will  try  to  build  him  up  to.  say, 
$800  or  $1,000.  If  the  stiff  says  he  "wants 
to  think  about  It"  and  tries  to  leave,  he  finds 
that  the  elevator  Is  on  the  fritz.  The  "owner" 
now  appears,  knocks  off  a  hundred  bucks  or 
two.  and  this  usually  convinces  the  stiff  to 
sign.  At  which  point  the  elevator  suddenly 
clicks  back  Into  action. 

Now  the  fraud  starts  In  earnest.  When 
the  furniture  arrives,  It's  almost  Invariably 
damaged — delivery  men  routinely  saw  off 
legs  on  couches  to  get  them  in  elevators  and 
fit  them  back  together  with  a  special  double- 
ended  screw.  The  furnltiire  turns  out  to  be 
a  Junkler  variety  of  shlock  than  what  was 
ordered.  The  colors  bear  no  relation  to  what 
was  displayed  in  the  "warehouse."  The  stereo 
doesn't  work.  The  television  looks  used.  Two 
chairs  are  missing.  You  were  supposed  to  get 
a  9-by-l2  rug  with  your  order;  the  "rug" 
turns  out  to  be  a  piece  of  linoleum.  When 
the  payment  book  arrives,  the  Installments 
listed  add  up  to  much  more  than  the  amount 
that  was  agreed  on. 

Try  to  do  something  about  It. 

Say.  for  example,  that  the  glass  coffee 
table  is  cracked.  You  bring  it  back  and  the 
salesman  tells  you  he'll  be  happy  to  give 
you  your  money  back.  He  shows  you  that  the 
contract  simply  says  "three  rooms  furniture" 
for  $943.17.  It  doesn't  list  the  price  of  the 
table  separately,  and  now  he  tells  you  the 


price  was  a  dollar.  "Would  you  like  your  rectlon  of  Richard  A.  Givens  has  been  look- 
dollar  back?"  he  asks  slyly.  Or  tell  him  the  Ing  into  the  used-car  racket, 
dinette  table  keeps  collapsing  and  he  says  "Our  Investigations  have  disclosed  a  pat- 
he'U  send  a  man  up,  but  nobody  comes.  Or  tern  of  sales  of  certain  used  cars  at  many 
say  you  want  to  send  everything  back  be-  times  their  original  cost,"  explains  Givens, 
cause  it  Isn't  anything  like  what  you  or-  "followed  by  a  cycle  of  repossession,  repur- 
dered.  If  you're  very  lucky  the  salesman  chase  of  the  car  at  a  low  price  at  auction 
agrees  and  the  store  picks  up  your  furnJtxire,  and  further  resale  at  many  times  that  price 
but  when  you  go  back  to  pick  up  your  $60  to  new  customers,  who  In  turn  are  frequently 
deposit,  he  says  the  store  Is  keeping  It  as  a  sued  by  finance  agencies  and  often  claim  to 
"service  charge."  And  you  let  him  bulldoze  have  received  no  notice  of  suit.  The  Inquiry 
you  because  you  don't  know  what  else  to  do.  Indicated  that  In  certain  cases  some  used-car 

Some  stores  rise  to  printworthy  extremes  dealers  know  in  advance  that  there  will  be 

of   doublethink   when   it   comes   to   not   re-  a  complaint  regarding  each  and  every  auto- 

turnlng  deposits.  Dorothy  Mason,  a  counselor  mobile  sold  and  that  many  customers  will 

with  the  MEND  consumer  education  project  in  give   up   the   car   and   default   because  they 

East  Harlem,   tells  about  a   guy  who  came  feel  It  can't  be  made  to  work.  We're  looking 

to  her  recently  because  he  couldn't  get  his  ^^^   possible    violations   of   federal    law    by 

deposit    back;  these  people." 

"He  had  put  down  $150  at  Eldorado  Fur-  You  don't  have  to  leave  the  comfort  of 
nlture  and  Appliances  on  Third  Avenue.  A  yo"r  home  to  be  bilked.  Peddlers  making 
salesman  had  convinced  him  to  buy  a  wash-  the  rounds  of  slums  and  projects  run  the 
Ing  machine  and  a  19-lnch  portable  televl-  oldest-established  permanent  fioatlng  crap 
slon  for  only  $649.  Two  things  happened  to  game  In  town.  Encyclopedia  salesmen  tell 
bring  him  to  my  office.  First,  the  washing  welfare  mothers  they  are  officials  of  the  Board 
machine  was  delivered  with  a  broken  timer.  °^  Education,  that  the  books  they  are  push- 
He  oould  not  get  any  satisfaction  from  the  l»g  ^^^  required  reading  for  their  children, 
store.  Second,  he  found  out  that  he  could  They  sell  people  encyclopedias  who  already 
buy  the  same  washer  for  $199  Instead  of  the  '^"'^^  encyclopedias.  They  sell  $379.60  worth 
$299  he  had  paid.  <''  books  in  English  to  people  who  only  speak 

"I  went  over  to  Eldorado  with  this  man  Spanish,  to  people  who  can't  read  at  all.  to 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  Samuelson.  the  people  who  are  destitute.  A  peddler  tells  a 
boss.  Samuelson  said,  'Your  man  could  have  woman  she  can  have  a  set  of  pots  and  pans 
had  It  for  $199  cash.'  Then  why  did  you  ask  "^  her  home  for  10  days;  If  she  doesn't  like 
$299?  I  asked  him.  Because  the  man  Is  a  them,  she  can  return  them.  When  the  uten- 
bad  risk.'  he  said.  'How  bad  a  risk  could  he  slls  arrive,  she  signs  a  receipt  for  them.  She 
be,'  I  asked,  'If  you've  got  150  of  his  dollars?'  decides  to  call  the  company  and  tell  them 
Well,  I  thought  of  him  charging  this  man  on  to  take  the  stuff  back  because  It's  Junk.  Then 
welfare  $649  for  merchandise  on  credit  that  she  reaUzes  she  has  no  idea  what  the  com- 
he  could  have  purchased  for  $360  with  cash,  pany's  name  is  or  where  It's  located.  The 
and  I  smiled,  because  this  was  almost  a  "receipt"  she  signed  was  actually  a  retail 
dally  experience  on  Third  Avenue  with  com-  Installment  contract  for  $83.75.  Soon  she  gets 
plaints  of  poor  consumers.  Samuelson  be-  ^  payment  book  In  the  mail  with  a  note  say- 
came  very  upset  and  threw  me  out  for  smll-  ^^8  ^e'»  ^^  ^"^J^  ^  «^e  "^^^s  one  payment. 
jjj_ ,,  Richard  A.  Givens  prosecuted  a  character 

"You    wouldn't    believe    some    of    these  named  Rubin  Sterngass  recently  for  irinnlng 

places,"  says  Steve  Press,  whose  New  York  \  <=*»f »  ^^e^^l    swindle,  a  mode  of  fleecing 

Institute  for  Consumer  Education  Is  setting  ^^",^^s   popular   in   the   slums.   A  salesman 

up  a  cooperative  furniture  store  In  East  Har-  ''O"  'I  «"^«  ^°  ^^f  ,^°"f«  ^"^  °ff"  "i^^^ 

lem.  "They'll  stamp  no  deposft  RinmNEn  on  p/°""«  ^^^f  ^°^°'-  television  sets  for  nothing 

the  contract.  That  would  never  stand  up  In  [^  ^^^  customer  would  refer  acquaintances 

court,   but  poor   people   are  Impressed   and  *f  Sterngass   company.  The  customer  wouW 

. ..    „„„„  il„»v.„   „„i,i«„   f^.  /v,^),  ™„„„„  sign  up  for  a  color  TV  at  a  credit  price  of 

don  t  even  bother  asking  for  their  money      -,,,,„„ ,    ,  ^  ...  \.        .j 

Y,ac^-  $1,400;  commissions  were  supposed  to  be  paid 

-m,'-,..^  1-  o  »>w«i.,  ♦t,^.  ^f  ,,.»-<  »n,  ^<>«i«.  to   him    for   each    "successful"   referral-— $50 

There  is  a  certain  type  of  iised-car  dealer  .       ,      _          „..  ,       .     ,„,,,»^   ,^„_  ,„    .^_ 

,_   XT TT y,  *v,„«.   1-   r.„»-4nii„  nnvlr^.,.  ♦«  for  the  flrst,  $200  for  the  fourui,  $400  for  the 

in  New  York  that  Is  especially  anxious  to  „,_,,,.w    .-^    ,,  onn   «„    «■»,.»   t-^lirtv.     <-!.,..,. 

fipai  with  noor  neonle  Tiine  In  to  wwRL  eighth   and   $1,200   on   the   twelfth.    Glvens 

"iJi^Hc^^J„^^„  ;Ji.  f«  h,r^  r^r  ,=t«  demonstrated  the  scheme  had  its  faults  by 

"Friends,  have  you  tried  to  buy  a  car  late-  nresentine  a  table  of  how  manv  new  cus- 

ly?  Have  you  been  turned  down?  Well,  call  ^o^J^^'woum   be  n^es^^  Tt  eLh  TteHf 

Headquarters  at  63a^300  .   .      You  have  a  ^^^erSdl^  we"T  be  pairoff  bTre^ 

^'^,??'/^''^       .^^     Vw,1^.fn  ferral  commissions; 

one   win    let   you    forget    them?    Well,   call  „       customers 

Headquarters  at  638-4300  .  .  .  Your  desire  to  n^sarv 

pay  plus  a  small  down  fjayment  Is  all  you  .     "^                                                               *    _ 

need."  g                                                                         04 

"Used-car  dealers  really  do  a  Job  on  poor  „                                                                            512 

people,"  says  former  Commissioner  of  Con-  ^                                                                        .   ^go 

sumer  Affairs  Gerard  M.  Welsberg,  recently  g                                                                  32  768 

appointed  a  Criminal  Court  Judge.  "Some  of  g                                                                294  144 

those  lots  out  on  Bruckner  Boulevard  and  „                                                            g  113'  152 

Queens    Boulevard — they    don't    deliver   the  „                                      ^                     16*  905*  216 

car  that  was  agreed  on.  they  Inflate  prices  g       "                                                    135  241  728 

to  a  point  you  wouldn't  believe,  they  charge  ^q"                                                 j  071933  824 
a  fortune  for  so-called 'credit  lnvestig:atlons.' 

And   they  refuse  to  refund  deposits  If  the  Givens  argued  successfully  that  since  every 

customer's  credit  doesn't  check  out,  though  last  human  being  on  earth,  plus  everybody 

they  lure  him  out  there  with  promises  that  who  had  ever  lived,  plus  a  few  generations 

nobody's  refused.  Recently  we  revoked  the  yet  unborn,  would  have  to  buy  quartz  broilers 

license  of  Motorama  Wholesalers  on  Queens  and  color  TVs  on  the  eleventh  go-around  for 

Boulevard.    Motorama    was    taking    people's  the  scheme  to  work.  Sterngass  ought  to  go 

money  and  refusing  to  deliver  the  cars.  The  to  Jail  and  think  about  other  ways  of  doing 

deposits  ranged  up  to  S580.  business  for  a  few  years.  The  Judge  agreed. 

"The  Department  Is  constantly  going  over  At  any  given  moment  there  is  one  super- 

these  dealers'  books,  but  it's  toiigh  to  police  fraud  that  sets  the  tone  for  all  the  other 

them.  You  put  one  corporation  out  of  busl-  ghetto  frauds  in  the  city.  Until  last  year  the 

ness,  the  next  thing  you  know  there's  an-  super-fraud  was  the   "family  food  plan."  Ray 

other  corporation  employing  the  same  sales-  Narral,    head    of    a    legal    services    office    of 

men,  using  the  same  shady  tactics  on  the  Mobilization  for  Youth,  describes  how  the 

same  lot."  Plan  worked. 

The  Consumer  Fraud  Unit  set  up  by  US  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hernandez  have  two  Infant 

Attorney  Robert  Morgenthau  under  the  di-  children  and  live  In  a  New  York  City  housing 
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project.  A  Bailsman  knocked  on  their  door 
and  said  he  Va«  offering  a  very  good  food 
and  freezer  pfogram.  'If  you  Join,'  he  told 
them,  'you  wit  be  able  to  save  a  great  deal 
of  money  feeting  your  children.'  All  of  the 
sales  llteraturt  Indicated  that  for  $12.50  a 
week,  the  fan|lly  would  receive  a  complete 
order  of  food— »prlme  meats,  fresh  vegetables, 
everything.  Tlie  freezer,  the  salesman  an- 
nounced, was  '  theirs  to  store  the  food  in, 
completely  fre^  of  charge  The  sales  pitch 
was  so  Inviting  that  the  couple  signed  up 
Immediately.  T^iey  later  discovered  that  the 
papers  they  signed  were  a  retail  Installment 
contract  for  %he  food  In  the  amount  of 
S375.00  and  ai  contract  for  a  freezer  for 
$1,030.76.  Paynlents  on  the  food  were  $93.76 
a  month  for  fo»r  months  and  35  Installments 
of  J28.35  for  thfc  freezer  " 

Two  years  a^,  a  Nassau  County  District 
Court  was  ask^  to  void  one  of  these  freezer 
contracts.  It  hjanded  down  a  decision  that, 
under  the  "unt^nsclonablllty"  provisions  of 
the  Uniform  cbmmerclal  Code,  "the  sale  of 
the  appliance  at  the  price  and  terms  Indi- 
cated in  this  contract  Is  shocking  to  the 
conscience."  At  ;orney  General  Lefkowltz"  Bu- 
reau of  Consumer  Frauds  and  Protection 
went  to  court  fJgalnst  the  "family  food  plan" 
operators,  seeking  orders  restraining  Serve 
Best  Food  Plan.iThrlft  Pak,  and  People's  Pood 
from  ""carryingi  on  .  .  .  their  business  in  a 
persistently  fra^idulent  manner."  In  1968,  the 
Bureau  curbed  the  biggest  food  plan  operator 
of  all,  Martin  Schwartz  of  Ozone  Park,  whose 
five  companies  *'ere  raking  in  a  very  neat  $10 
million  a  year.    ' 

The  current  siiper-fraud  Is  a  "sweepstakes" 
craze  that  startjed  somewhere  in  the  South- 
west and  recenkly  arrived  in  New  York.  It 
offers  sewing  machines  and  stereos  "free"  to 
holders  of  "wlnjJng  numbers."  Regardless  of 
where  In  the  II.3.  the  shuck  is  being  op- 
erated, the  "ooatest"  materials  are  the  same. 
A  chain  with  iven  stores  in  New  Tork  is 
now  being  Inve^gated  by  the  city's  Depart- 
ment of  Consunier  Affairs.  The  swindle  starts 
with  this  letter: 

"Here  is  your  opportunity  to  participate  in 
our  Stereo  Sweepstakes'.  It's  fun!  It's  easy! 
Just  remove  th^  gold  seal  to  find  your  serial 
number,  and  cdmpare  It  with  the  enclosed 
list  of  lucky  niimbers.  If  you  have  a  lucky 
number,  it  meaiis  extra  savings  to  you!  For 
example!  If  yo^  have  a  number  which  ap- 
pears in  Group  3  (Grand  Prize)  you  pay 
nothing  for  a  beeutiful  1969  General  Electric 
Stereo  Console." 

The  number  tender  the  seal  on  this  letter 
Is  67487.  67487  Isllisted  on  the  enclosed  list  of 
lucky  numbers,  pot  once,  but  twice,  so  you 
won't  miss  it  aiid  be  the  only  person  who 
receives  such  a  letter  who  doean't  "win."  A 
Consumer  Affairi  investigator  visited  one  of 
the  stores  with  this  letter.  He  was  shown  a 
GE.  stereo  motlel  C121.  The  salesman  ex- 
plained that  thi  investigator  had  won  this 
record  player,  wotth  $150,  but  that  it  couldn't 
be  removed  unlets  he  signed  an  installment 
contract  to  buy  i  record  a  week  for  39  weeks 
at  $5  each.  The  l|ivestlgator  caUed  the  Dealer 
Equipment  Section  of  G.E.  and  found  that 
the  C121  carrlesi  a  list  price  of  $99.95.  The 
record*  which  mUst  be  purchased  under  the 
plan  are  displayed  around  the  store.  They 
are  the  sort  of  Aff-brand.  off-band  cha-cha 
albums  that  one  prdlnarlly  flnds  remaindered 
for  $1.19.  I 

There  is  cash-knd-carry  cheating  in  poor 
nelghlHJrhoods,  but  most  ghetto  fraud 
hingee  on  the  "eaty  credit"  retail  installment 
contract.  It  invariably  has  some  features 
designed  to  protect  the  consumer,  which  sel- 
dom work,  and  others  designed  to  naU  him 
which  always  wofk.  Under  the  law  there  has 
to  be  a  "Notice  to  Buyer."  The  first  point 
must  say:  "Do  njt  sign  this  agreement  be- 
fore you  read  it  ^r  if  It  contains  any  blank 
space."  In  fact,  *iobody  ever  reads  one  of 
these  agreement*.  They  ordinarily  run  to 
about  2,300  words  in  phrases  Uke  "time  Is 
of  the  essence  he^f."  (The  Everything  Card 
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chit  is  a  retail  installment  contract — ever 
read  It?)  The  space  for  a  descripitlon  of  the 
merchandise  is  hardly  ever  filled  In  com- 
pletely at  the  Ume  of  the  sale — usually  only 
a  few  words  are  written  in  at  the  top,  Uke 
"3  Rooms  P^UTiiture"  or  "one  23"  Color  TV." 
What  harm  In  that?  Just  a  second — point 
number  two  is:  "You  are  entitled  to  a  com- 
pletely filled  In  copy  of  this  agreement,"  and 
right  above  where  you  sign.  It  says:  "Buyer 
acknowledges  receipt  of  an  executed  copy  of 
this  Retail  Installmept  Contract."  But  the 
moment  your  pen  leaves  the  paper  the  sales- 
man whips  the  contract  away — including 
your  copy — and  the  next  time  you  see  it,  if 
you  ever  do,  it  says  "Damaged  Furniture — 
Accepted  As  Is"  w  "Used  Television  Set — 
Customer  Will  Repair"  right  in  the  blank 
space  you  were  warned  against.  This  Is  all 
assuming  you  read  the  "Notice  to  Buyer,"  of 
course.  One  reason  you  might  not  have  read 
It  Is  that  you  only  read  Spanish.  The  stores 
have  •muebleria"  and  "credtto"  and  "se  habla 
espaiof  plastered  all  over  the  outside,  but 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  contract  printed 
in  Spanish.  The  finance  company's  linguists 
are  apparently  too  busy  composing  dunning 
letters  to  the  campesinoa. 

The  fine  pirlnt  on  the  back  socks  It  to  the 
buyer  in  terms  only  a  lawyer  can  savor.  The 
kicker  is  contained  In  the  following  hocus- 
pocus:  "The  Buyer  agrees  not  to  assert 
against  an  assignee  a  claim  or  defense  aris- 
ing out  of  the  sale  under  this  contract  pro- 
vided that  the  assignee  acquires  this  con- 
tract in  good  faith  and  for  value  and  has  no 
written  notice  of  the  facts  giving  rise  to  the 
claim  or  defense  within  10  days  after  such 
assignee  malls  to  the  Buyer  at  his  address 
shown  above  notice  of  the  assignment  of  this 
contract."  What  this  means  in  practice  is 
described  by  Philip  G.  Schrag,  attorney  In 
charge  of  consumer  llUgatlon  for  the  naacp 
Legal  Defense  F\ind. 

"If  Greedy  Merchant  gets  Ernest  Black  to 
sign  such  a  contract  for  a  'new  color  tele- 
vision' and  the  set  turns  out  to  be  an  old, 
battered  black-and-white  Instrument,  or 
even  if  Merchant  never  delivers  any  set  at 
all.  Merchant  can  sell  Black's  contract  to 
Ghetto  PMnance,  Inc.,  for  a  lump  sum,  and 
Black  is  out  of  luck.  Ghetto  has  a  right  to 
payment  in  full  from  Black,  and  Black  has 
no  right  to  teU  a  court  that  he's  been 
robbed." 

The  common-law  Justification  for  this  is 
that  Ghetto  Finance  supposedly  knows 
nothing  about  Greedy  Merchant's  business 
practices,  that  It  Is  a  "holder  in  due  coxu'se" 
of  the  Installment  paper.  In  practice,  finance 
companies  often  work  hand-ln-glove  with 
merchants  to  soak  the  poor. 

Martin  Schwartz'  five  food  freezer  com- 
panies at  105-32  Cross  Bay  Boulevard,  Ozone 
Park,  were  seUing  their  paper  to  Food  Fi- 
nanciers, Inc..  Associated  Budgeting  Corp., 
and  National  Budgeting  Systems.  Inc. — each 
of  105-32  Cross  Bay  Boulevard,  Ozone  Park. 
Attorney  General  Lefkowltz'  Injunction  for- 
bids Schwartz'  salesmen  from  stating  that 
Schwartz'  finance  companies  are  "unasso- 
ciated"  with  Schwartz'  freezer  companies. 
Still,  the  finance  companies  are  "holders  In 
due  course  "  of  the  freezer  companies'  con- 
tracts and  are  continuing  to  collect  on  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  paper 
they  "acquired"  before  the  Injunction. 

Tremont-Webster  Furniture  Corp.  is  at  412 
East  Tremont  Avenue  in  the  Bronx.  When  I 
visited  this  shlock  shop,  it  was  locked.  There 
was  a  sign  on  the  door  that  said  "oo  next 
DOOR."  Next  door,  410  East  Tremont  Avenue, 
behind  a  more  fiduciary  storefront  than  Tre- 
mont-Webster's.  Is  Argent  Industrial  Corp. 
It  turns  out  that  Argent  buys  TTemont- 
Webster's  paper.  No  doubt  It  is  a  convenience 
for  a  holder  in  due  course  to  have  the  store 
about  whose  affairs  It  knows  nothing  right 
next  door.  This  kind  of  hanky-panky  extends 
from  rlnky-dlnk  outfits  like  Argent  right  up 
to  the  heavywelghto.  Credit  Department  Inc, 
("That's  right.  Madam,  no  finance  companies 


are  Involved  in  this  transacUon— you  lust 
sign  a  contract  with  the  credit  department 
.  .  .")  has  the  distinction  of  suing  more 
people  in  New  York  County  Civil  Court 
than  any  other  finance  company.  Erase  anv 
image  you  may  have  of  ghetto  shyiocfe 
cowering  behind  boarded  windows  on 
bumed-out,  glass-littered  streets.  Credit  De- 
partment is  located  in  the  heart  of  Dry  Dock 
Country  at  60th  Street  and  Third  Avenue 
Credit  Department  does  not  know  anything 
about  the  business  practices  of  the  opera- 
tions It  finances.  Take  Associated  Home 
Foods  of  41-01  Bell  Boulevard,  Bayslde 
which  used  to  sell  freezer  plans  to  poor 
people  at  prices  equal  to  those  which  the 
courts  have  foimd  to  be  unconscionable 
That's  none  of  Credit  Department's  buoi- 
ness— they  bought  Assoclated's  paper,  are 
holders  In  due  course  and  are  suing  people 
for  not  paying.  Besides,  Credit  Department 
Isn't  buying  freezer  contracts  any  more— 
they  know  It's  "garbage  paper"  and  they 
don't  want  to  get  their  hands  dirty.  Credit 
department  lists  a  few  of  its  clients  on  m 
door — not  that  it  knows  anything  about 
their  operations,  you  understand— and  one 
of  them  Is  Vigilante  Protective  Systems.  Vlgi- 
lante  Is  in  the  business  of  selling  burglar 
alarm  systems  door-to-door  and  Is  located 
at— you  guessed  It— 41-01  Bell  Boulevard 
Bayslde. 

Lately,  the  holder-ln-due-course  ploy  has 
come  under  attack   from  consumer  forces. 
Three  states  have  outlawed  It.  A  bill  to  end 
it,  sponsored  by  Attorney  General  Lefkowltz 
was  killed  In  the  legislature  In  1968  but  will 
be  re-Introduced  this  year.  Witnesses  at  ptc 
hearings    last    November   called    for   federal 
legislation  to  do  away  with  the  principle  that 
allows    finance   companies   to   remain   aloof 
from  the  dirty  business  practices  of  the  com- 
panies whose  paper  they  buy.  The  New  York 
State  Bar  Association  Committee  on  Federal 
Legislation  Is  considering  a  report  that  would 
recommend   that   holder  in   due   course  be 
abolished.  Richard  Glvens  has  a  mall  fraud 
Indictment  pending  against  a  finance  com- 
pany and  Its  officers  for  claiming  that  it  was 
a  holder  in  due  course  when  in  fact  it  had 
an  Interest  m  the  sale  of  the  merchandise. 
Coburn  Credit  Company  first  made  waves 
in  the  ghetto  a  decade  ago  when  It  began  to 
carve    out    a    commanding    position    in   the 
market     for     f\imlture-and-appllance     In- 
stallment paper  In  the  New  York  area.  It 
rapidly  gained  a  reputation  among  stores  as 
the  outfit  that  was  willing  to  pay  top  dol- 
lar for  "garbage"  paper — trade  can't  for  in- 
fiated  Installment  contracts  for  purchases  of 
low-grade  goods  by  poor  credit  risks. 

Today  the  company  Is  listed  on  the  Amer- 
ican  Stock   Exchange   as   "Coburn   Corpora- 
tion of  America."  In  addition  to  Its  $50  mil- 
lion  New   York   metropolitan   area   sales  fi- 
nance operation,  it  now  has  small  loan  offices 
throughout  the  South,  a  mortgage  operation 
in  Louisiana  and  a  division  that  runs  re- 
volving credit  plans  for  department  stores. 
Coburn  has  made  skillful  use  of  the  holder- 
ln-due-course     principle     to     protect    itself 
against  possible  charges  that  the  merchants 
it  finances  engage  in  fraudulent  or  uncon- 
scionable practices.   Under  the  law.  for  ex- 
ample, a  finance  company  can't  be  held  liable 
for  fraud   In  the  contract  If  the  customer 
doesn't   complain   within    10   days   after   he 
receives  notice   that   the  contract  has  been 
sold.  When  Coburn  buys  a  contract,  it  sends 
three  sheets  of  paper  to  the  customer.  One 
is  headed  "Certificate  of  Life  Insurance  Pro- 
tection"   another.    "American    Fidelity    Fire 
Insurance  Company  Insureds  Memorandum 
of  Iiisurance."  These   two  are  of  little  im- 
portance to  the  consumer.  The  third  sheet, 
half  the  size  of  the  others,  has  no  heading. 
Three-quarters  of  the  way  down  the  page  are 
three   sentences.    The  first  of   these  is   125 
words  long.  It  contains  an  urgent  warning 
that  If  the  consumer  does  not  act  quickly, 
he  will  forfeit  all  his  rights.  The  second  and 
third  are  seven  and  ten  words  long  respec- 


tively. They  read.  "Enclosed  you  wTff  find 
your  payment  book.  Payments  are  to  be  made 
as  directed  Ir^thls  book  " 

Coburn  has  had  brushes  with  the  Bureau 
of  Consumer  Frauds,  but  according  to  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Bamett  Levy,  it  has 
"cooperated"  In  giving  money  back  to  cus- 
tomers who  claimed  Irregularities  in  the  orig- 
inal contract. 

1  visited  Coburn  to  discuss  the  sales  fi- 
nance business  with  President  Irving  L. 
Bernstein.  His  offices  are  in  the  Coburn 
Building,  the  largest  structure  in  RockvlUe 
Centre,  Long  Island.  One  walks  toward  Bern- 
stein's office  past  no  end  of  teak,  brass,  mar- 
ble, quarry  title,  bronze,  royal  purple  couches, 
van  der  Rohe  chairs  and  recessed  lighting. 

The  finance  company's  substantial  physi- 
cal presence  would  come  as  a  shock  to  Its 
thousands  of  poor  customers,  many  of  whom 
tend  to  personalize  Institutions  they  never 
see:  "I  got  a  contract  with  the  Coburn  Com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Coburn  won't  wait  no  longer 
to  get  paid." 

I  tried  to  get  Bernstein  to  talk  about  the 
holder-ln-due-course  provision.  How.  I  asked, 
did  Coburn  make  sure  that  the  out- 
fits whose  paper  It  was  buying  were  on  the 
up-and-up?  Bernstein  told  me  that  these 
were  technical  matters  that  I.  who  was  "not 
an  expert  In  finance,"  would  have  difficulty 
understanding.  He  preferred  to  tell  what 
a  bunch  of  deadbeats  people  were  who  lived 
In  certain  neighborhoods.  I  asked  whether 
fraudulent  and  deceptive  practices  on  the 
part  of  merchants  might  not  make  j)oor  peo- 
ple less  than  willing  to  pay  their  debts. 

■Listen,"  said  Bernstein,  "I  have  a  social 
conscience  about  these  things.  I  grew  up 
In  one  of  these  neighborhoods — Browns- 
ville. TTiese  people  are  not  exactly  truthful 
when  they  give  credit  information.  And 
there  are  entirely  too  many  of  them  who 
have  no  intention  of  paying.  It  was  differ- 
ent in  my  day.  My  mother  used  to  steal 
deposit  bottles  rather  than  miss  weekly  pay- 
ments." 

I  suppose  Bernstein  saw  me  wince  be- 
cause he  asked,  "Do  you  have  a  social  con- 
science?" He  talked  about  a  social  con- 
science as  If  It  were  painful,  like  an  ulcer. 
Bernstein  said  we  ought  to  cut  the  Inter- 
view short,  since  an  important  announce- 
ment was  forthcoming  from  Coburn  and 
he  would  be  In  a  better  position  to  discuss 
the  sales  finance  business  the  following  week. 
On  the  way  out  I  picked  up  a  copy  of  the 
Coburn  house  organ. 

"Early  In  December,"  it  explained,  "Co- 
burn  Initiated  its  annual  'Adopt  Needy 
Families'  program  .  .  .  five  of  the  neediest 
families  were  selected.  To  each  of  the  fam- 
ilies chosen,  Coburn  employees  In  Rockvllle 
Centre  have  contributed  specified  sums  of 
money  to  make  an  otherwise  bleak  and  des- 
titute Christmas  Into  a  happy  and  hope- 
ful one."  Gelusll  for  the  social  conscience. 

The  next  day  Coburn  released  the  news 
that  It  would  "discontinue  Its  $60  million 
retail  installment  finance  business."  Coburn 
had  protected  its  sales  finance  investment 
with  a  dunning  staff  of  250  who  engaged 
in  what  are  charitably  referred  to  in  ""easy 
credit"  circles  as  "'hard  collection  practices"; 
the  staff  was  being  let  go,  so  $5.1  million  in 
contracts  was  being  written  off  as  uncol- 
lectible. But  at  the  end  of  the  story  It  turned 
out  that  "about  $30  million  will  be  allowed 
to  run  off  and  the  borrowers  asked  to  con- 
vert their  contracts  to  direct  personal  loans." 
"Tlie  company  will  continue  to  carry  about 
S20  million  in  installment  receivables,  but 
will  buy  such  contracts  only  on  the  condi- 
tion that  they  be  converted  to  loans. 

In  the  trade,  the  procedure  of  converting 
sales  finance  contracts  Into  direct  personal 
loans  is  called  "flipping."  It  is  done  by  offer- 
ing to  lend  the  customer  more  than  enough 
cash  to  pay  off  his  contract.  The  trick  is 
that  the  maxlmtun  Interest  for  sales  finance 
Is  about  18  per  cent,  while  the  legal  rate  for 
direct  cash  loans  Is  36  per  cent.  The  other 
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advantage  of  "flipping"  was  best  expressed 
by  Bernstein  when  I  spoke  to  him  later: 

"When  you  have  an  Installment  finance 
operation,  you're  going  to  be  concerned  with 
the  dealers;  this  way.  you  only  worry  about 
the  willingness  and  the  ability  of  the  In- 
dividual to  pay." 

If  bolder  In  due  course  Is  abolished  In 
New  York,  finance  companies  will  be  liable 
for  fraud  in  the  original  contract.  Even  now. 
If  there  Is  fraud  "on  the  face  of  the  con- 
tract"— If,  for  example,  the  Interest  rate 
charged  is  In  excess  of  the  legal  rate,  or  the 
merchandise  being  purchased  Is  not  de- 
scribed— the  finance  company  Is  liable.  But 
from  now  on,  Coburn  wrlll  be  lending  people 
cash  to  pay  off  the  original  contract,  so  It 
won't  be  liable  for  anything.  If  other  sales 
finance  companies  go  Coburn's  route,  they 
win  have  found  a  way  of  getting  around 
policing  the  dealers  whose  contracts  they 
buy.  Until  this  virrlting,  Coburn  didn't  know, 
for  example,  that  at  least  one  link  In  the 
chain  of  stores  that  the  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Is  Investigating  displays  a 
sticker  that  reads,  "coburn  AtrrHORiZED 
DEALER."  Now  Cobum  knows,  but  with  the 
new  policy,  it  won't  have  to  care. 

So  whether  or  not  holder  in  due  course 
bites  the  dust,  the  customer  is  supposed  to 
keep  on  paying.  But  what  if  the  couch  falls 
apart  in  three  months,  and  the  store  you 
bought  it  from  has  gone  out  of  business  and 
the  bills  continue  to  come?  What  If  the  color 
TV  explodes  and  the  repairman  tells  you  It 
was  a  used  set  to  begin  with  and  the  store 
won't  exchange  It?  You  Just  can't  see  mailing 
In  that  money  order  for  $26.96  every  month 
for  the  next  34  months?  What  happens  If  you 
Just  ignore  the  bills? 

Nothing  happens  until  one  day,  a  year  or 
so  after  you've  forgotten  about  the  whole 
f>alnful  affairs,  jrour  boss  asks  you  to  come 
into  his  office.  He  looks  annoyed  and  shows 
you  a  paper  and  says  he's  supposed  to  take 
$7  out  of  your  paycheck  each  week  and  send 
it  to  the  city  marshal  and  it's  a  damned  lot 
of  paperwork  and  he'd  Just  as  soon  fire  you  If 
it  weren't  Illegal.  Then  he  hands  you  the 
paper  and  says  you'd  better  take  care  of  It 
or  he'll  find  some  other  reason  to  get  rid  of 
you.  So  you  go  to  the  address  on  the  paper 
and  the  marshal  tells  you  to  pay  him  $10 
every  week  or  he'll  send  the  paper  back  to 
your  boss.  You  do  It  because  you  don't  want 
to  lose  your  Job.  The  furniture,  the  television, 
were  long  since  put  out  on  the  street  as 
Junk,  but  you  have  a  wife  and  four  children. 
The  only  problem  is,  you  only  make  $70  a 
week  and  you've  got  to  pay  the  marshal  $10 
out  of  that.  The  hopeless  cycle  of  consumer 
abuses  goes  around  and  around. 

Ghetto  Fraud  on  the  Installment  Plan — 
Part  U 

(By  Craig  Karpel) 

"Easy  credit"  Installment  buying  means 
high-pressure  sales  tactics.  Junk  merchan- 
dise and  a  sales  contract  vrlth  blanks  that 
are  filled  In  by  the  store  after  the  customer 
signs.  Often  unordered  goods  are  delivered, 
appear  on  the  bill  and  are  not  accepted  for 
return.  Used  merchandise  is  sent  Instead  of 
the  new  stlpvilated  In  the  contract;  If  the 
customer  returns  the  goods,  his  deposit  Is  not 
refunded;  and  when  the  bills  start  coming 
In  they  are  for  more  than  the  amount  agreed 
upon  In  the  contract. 

The  long  arm  of  the  law  Is  not  long  enough 
to  protect  the  customer;  in  fact.  It  extends  to 
help  the  stores.  Collection  agenclee,  for  ex- 
ample, are  not  held  liable  for  the  frauds  In 
the  original  contracts  they  buy  up  from  the 
stores.  And  long  after  the  Junk  furniture 
falls  apart,  legal  devices  continue  to  work 
against  the  consumer:  "Sewer  service,"  Im- 
proper venue,  default  Judgment  and  garnish- 
ment are  how  p>oor  i>eople  are  made  to  pay 
even  when,  In  fact,  equity  and  law,  they  do 
not  owe. 

To  sue  on  a  piece  of  garbage  paper,  a  sum- 
mons and  a  copy  of  your  complaint  has  to  be 
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served  on  the  customer.  In  a  study  he  Is  con- 
ducting for  the  Office  of  Bconomlc  Opportu- 
nity, sociologist  David  Caplovltz  has  found 
that  only  53  per  cent  of  all  defendants  In 
New  York  County  Civil  Court  suite  say  they 
received  a  summons.  The  phrase  "sewer  serv- 
ice" suggests  one  possible  final  destination 
of  the  remaining  47  per  cent. 

Caplovltz  says,  ""The  reason  sewer  service 
flourishes  In  New  York  Is  that  this  Is  the  only 
state  In  which  service  of  process  Isn't  handled 
by  some  court  agency.  Here  anybody  who  is 
over  21  can  serve  papers." 

The  Civil  Court  allows  $2.50  In  costs  for 
serving  a  summons.  For  proof  that  service 
has  been  accomplished.  It  accepts  an  affidavit 
from  the  process  server.  So  a  process  server 
has  a  choice  of  walking  around  hostile  neigh- 
borhoods, climbing  rickety  stairs,  standing 
In  fetid  hallways  and  facing  contentious  p)oor 
p>eople,  on  the  one  hand,  and  sitting  In  bis 
office,  filling  out  perjured  affidavits  of  service 
on  the  other.  Either  47  per  cent  of  all  process 
sen'ers  choose  the  latter,  or  all  process  serv- 
ers choose  the  latter  47  percent  of  the  time, 
or  somewhere  In  between.  Of  the  63  per  cent 
who  are  warned  they're  being  sued,  most  of 
them  are  done  In  by  Improper  venue.  Under 
New  York's  rules  of  civil  practice,  any  county 
civil  court  has  Jurisdiction  on  a  case  that 
arose  anywhere  In  the  state.  So  merchants 
and  finance  companies  often  sue,  not  In  the 
county  where  they  reside  or  In  the  county 
where  the  defendant  resides,  but  in  some 
other  county  which  is  likely  to  be  incon- 
venient for  ghetto  consumers  to  get  to.  Under 
the  rules,  the  consumer  can  have  venue 
changed  to  the  county  where  he  resides.  If 
he  Is  being  sued  In  a  court  that  Is  Incon- 
venient for  him  to  get  to.  all  he  has  to  do  is 
go  to  the  court  that  is  inconvenient  for  him 
to  get  to  and  ask  for  a  change  of  venue.  He 
would  also  be  well  advised  to  bring  his  law- 
yer with  him.  because  getting  a  venue  shifted 
Is  a  rather  tricky  procedural  maneuver. 

Brand  Jewelers  is  prominent  among  the 
plaintiffs  of  New  York  County  Civil  Court. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  some  curiosity  that  a  larger 
number  of  the  lawsuits  It  brings  ask  for 
relief  In  the  amount  of  $112.64  In  check- 
ing through  the  files  of  summonses  kept  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  it  appears  that  this 
$112.64  represents  the  full  cost  of  the 
watches  It  sells — $69.96  plus  various  service 
charges.  Why  do  so  many  Brand  customers 
fall  to  make  even  a  single  payment?  Coln- 
cldentally.  Caplovltz  has  interviewed  a  num- 
ber of  Brand's  $112.64  debtors. 

"They  all  tell  the  same  story."  he  says.  "A 
salesnmn  comes  to  where  they  work — on  pay- 
day, naturally — and  signs  them  up  for 
watches.  But  they  never  get  Brand's  address, 
and  never  receive  a  p»ayment  book.  The  first 
they  hear  from  Brand  Is  when  their  wages 
are  garnished." 

Brand's  offices  are  at  44  Court  Street,  near 
Borough  Hall,  Brooklyn.  It  sells  all  over  t>-p 
city,  yet  It  sues  In  Manhattan.  I  called  So' 
H.  Ersteln.  Brand's  lawyer,  who  lists  his  ad- 
dress (on  summonses  printed  with  Brand's 
name)  as  44  Court  Street,  and  whose  name 
Is  written  large  on  the  door  to  Brand  Jewel- 
ers. I  was  told  that  Ersteln  "was  on  vacation" 
and  was  referred  to  a  lawyer  named  Sidelle. 
his  partner.  I  asked  Sidelle  why  Ersteln, 
whose  office  Is  In  Brooklyn,  sues  Brooklyn 
residents  In  Manhattan,  although  Brand  is 
In  Brooklyn.  Sidelle  explained  that  this  was 
because  Ersteln  has  an  office  at  15  Park  Row, 
convenient  to  the  Manhattan  courts.  I  ob- 
served that  his  office,  44  Court  Street,  was 
no  leas  convenient  to  the  Brookljm  courts. 

"Look,"  said  Sidelle,  '"anyone  who  wants  to 
change  the  venue  to  where  he  lives  can  do 
It,  but  people  hardly  ever  do." 

The  p>oor  defendant  gets  elthoc  ho  sum- 
mons, or  one  telling  him  he  must  report  to 
another  county.  The  result  is  almost  In- 
variably the  same  In  either  case:  He  doesn't 
show  up.  So  a  "Judgment  In  default"  Is  en- 
tered against  him  by  the  clerk  of  the  court. 
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At  thlA  point,  tjbe  defendant  still  can  get  hiB 
"day  In  court'-j-a  phrase  which,  when  a  law- 
yer aays  it.  cotnee  out  as  an  ancient  com- 
mon-law formula,  not  a  cUch6  If  he  knows 
enough  to  go  tA  Legal  Aid,  the  Judgment  can 
be  opened  on  g^unda  of  failure  of  service  or 
Improper  venu*.  But  In  order  to  do  this  he 
has  to  know  nit  only  where  to  go,  but  that 
a  Judgment  bai  tn  fact  been  entered  against 
him.  Until  recently,  all  he  had  to  do  to  find 
this  out  was  go  through  the  minute  books 
of  the  civil  couHs  of  the  five  counties  in  the 
city.  He  couldj  start  with  the  Manhattan 
books,  which  listed  195,011  cases  In  1968. 
But  since  September  1,  1968.  the  law  re- 
quire* that  the;  lawyer  for  the  plaintiff  send 
a  noUce  by  cestlfled  mall  to  the  defendant 
that  a  Judgment  is  pending  against  him. 

Even  If  you  read  English,  you've  got  to 
be  a  lawyer  to  Understand  the  gibberish  and 
to  know  that  |  It  isn't  Inevitable  for  the 
Judgment  to  b«  entered,  that  you  can  still 
do  something  ^bout  It.  The  plaintiff's  law- 
yers aren't  obliged  to  take  great  pains  to 
Inform  the  defendant  of  his  rights.  What's 
more,  meet  of'  those  certlfled-mail  letters 
never  reach  thi  defendant  because  the  ad- 
dresses are  froip  the  original  contract  and 
are  therefore  t\»o  or  three  years  old.  If  the 
merchant  or  flftance  company  has  a  more 
tecent.address  dn  file — the  one  from  the  last 
payme^.  say — \\  doesn't  have  to  tell  the  clerk 
of  the  court,  do  the  certified  letter  is  re- 
turned to  sender,  who  gives  the  Judgment  to 
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a  city  marshal 
The  marshal 
come    executlo: 
garnishment,  w 


pits  the  debtor  with  an  "In- 
otherwlse    known    as    a 

jlch  Is  an  order  to  somebody's 
employer  to  takq  money  out  of  his  wages  and 
send  It  to  a  marshal.  This  Involves  the  em- 
ployer In  a  great  deal  of  paperwork  on  pay- 
day, and  In  th^  past  most  employers  were 
disposed  to  fire  an  employee  rather  than  go 
through  the  rlgajnarole.  If  they  kept  the  man 
on.  all  of  his  sajlary  could  go  to  satisfy  the 
Judgment.  Now  Kew  York  has  a  garnishment 
law  that  is,  compared  with  other  states,  a 
model  of  humaiieness.  Thirty  dollars  a  week 
Is  exempted,  andl  the  maximum  weekly  take- 
out U  10  per  ce|it  of  wages.  An  employer  Is 
not  allowed  to  fite  a  man  for  having  only  one 
garnishment,  but  despite  the  law.  employers 
often  find  a  pr^ext  to  dismiss  men  whose 
wages  have  been  garnished.  IX  a  man  has  been 
retained,  his  secpnd  garnishment  Is  quickly 
translated  Into  a{  pink  slip.  Although  the  law 
prohibits  firing  aiman  because  of  one  garnish- 
ment. It  doesn't  $ay  anything  about  not  hir- 
ing a  man  because  of  one  garnishment.  Many 
so-called  "hard-dore  unemployables"  in  New 
York  are  unemployable  primarily  because  of 
a  history  of  garnishment.  So  In  order  to  stay 
on  the  good  sldei  of  employers,  poor  workers 
go  directly  to  tae  marshal  and  promise  to 
give,  each  week.  Imore  than  he  could  lerallv 
take.  ''     ' 

Of  course,  whe^  the  poor  consumer  hears 
that  his  wages  ari  being  attached  he  can  still, 
In  theory,  go  tcj  court.  All  he  needs  is  a 
lawyer  to  represent  him,  but  a  lawyer  has  to 
have  a  powerful  «ense  of  noblesse  oblige  or  a 
weak  head  to  goi  to  bat  for  a  poor  person 
however  blatantly  defrauded,  in  New  York's 
courts.  j 

Ghetto  merchants  and  finance  companies 
have  the  compllfcated  process  of  suing  In 
Civil  Coxirt  down  to  a  science.  Samuel  Kro- 
land.  house  collection  attorney  for  Cobum 
Corporation,  one  pf  the  largest  finance  com- 
panies In  the  N«w  York  area,  has  Its  ibm 
System/360  computer  at  his  disposal  Furni- 
ture stores  on  125th  Street  go  to  the  redoubt- 
able Sidney  Katz.  Esq..  of  60  Wall  Street.  All 
of  Katz'  furnituri  cases  are  Identical— all  he 
has  to  do  is  remamber  which  stores  rubber 
stamp  to  use  on  the  paper.  Attorney  Milton 
Kostroff  has  an  office  60  by  66  feet  from 
which  he  Is  reput^  to  process  one-fourth  of 
the  garnishments  In  Brooklyn,  and  Is  sup- 
posed to  boast  of  4  100  per  cent  default  Judg- 
ment rate.  These  lawyers  use  complaint  and 


Judgment  forms  with  all  the  relevant  In- 
formation printed  on  them — all  they've  got 
to  do  Is  fill  In  the  amounts  and  send  them 
over  to  the  court  clerk  to  have  them  filed. 
Prom  that  point  the  lawyers'  service  bureaus 
they  retain  (there  Is  one  that  dares  call  It- 
self Oett-O  Claims  Investigating  Service  at 
524  East  149th  Street  In  the  Bronx)  take  over. 
The  most  prominent  of  these  Is  American 
Clerical  Service  of  5  Beekman  Street.  Ameri- 
can employs  women  who  work  full  time  at 
long  tables  In  the  civil  court  clerk's  offices, 
checking  the  minute  .books  for  summonses 
that  have  gone  unanswered,  stapling  "notices 
of  proposed  Judgment"  to  the  summonses 
and  complaints,  pulling  copies  of  "Judgment 
In  default"  forms  to  be  stamped  "kntkred" 
by  the  clerk.  Then  the  "Income  execution" 
forms  go  to  the  marshal  and  the  poor  start 
paying  more.  It  should  be  noted  that  some  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  courts  as  we 
ordinarily  think  of  them  never  become  In- 
volved In  this  assembly  line:  most  notably. 
Judges  Judges  don't  like  to  have  anything 
to  do  -with  this  process.  It's  too  .  .  .  mechani- 
cal. Besides,  Judges  are  for  making  decisions, 
and  all  the  decisions  in  these  courts  have 
already  been  made.  All  that's  needed  to  ad- 
minister Justice  in  the  clerk's  office  is  a  strong 
right  arm  and  a  rubber  stamp. 

"Whoever  dreamed."  asks  Caplovltz.  "that 
the  courts  of  this  city  would  be  perverted 
Into  becoming  a  collection  agency  for  un- 
scrupuloua  merchants  and  finance  companies 
that  prey  on  the  poor?" 

A  lawyer  who  tries  to  defend  a  poor  client 
against  a  ghetto  merchant  or  finance  com- 
pany benefits  from  none  of  the  economies  of 
scale  that  suing  thousands  of  people  gen- 
erates. Each  case  Is  entirely  different,  proce- 
durally and  on  the  merits.  Personal  tripe  to 
court  are  necessary  to  copy  the  pap>ers.  The 
circumstances  of  each  fraudulent  or  uncon- 
scionable sale  must  be  pieced  together 
through  investigation.  Poor  defendants  co- 
operate by  ignorance  and  default.  The  ex- 
ploiters never  cooperate.  Why  should  they? 
You  say  your  client  dldnt  get  a  copy  of  the 
contract  In  question?  You  want  to  take  a 
look  at  It?  Go  before  a  Judge  and  make  a  mo- 
tion for  pre-trial  discovery.  ITiat  should  keep 
you  busy. 

The  ClvU  Rights  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  has 
recently  demanded  three  reforms.  The  first  Is 
that  service  of  process  be  a  function  of  a 
public  agency.  The  second  U  that  suits  be 
allowed  only  where  the  consumer  lives,  used 
to  live  or  made  the  purchase.  The  third  Is 
that  right  to  counsel  for  the  poor  be  guaran- 
teed in  civil  actions  as  It  Is  In  criminal  cases. 
These  proposals  would  require  action  by  the 
legislature.  But  a  venue  bill  such  as  the  Bar 
Association  proposes,  sponsored  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  last  year,  never  got  anywhere. 
The  legislature  has  shown  no  great  concern 
for  protecting  the  rights  of  poor  consumere  In 
the  past,  and  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
that,  without  a  welllng-up  of  public  concern. 
It  win  do  anything  to  help  In  the  near  future. 
If  there  Is  going  to  be  a  change  in  the  courts 
in  the  meantime,  it  is  going  to  have  to  come 
from  the  courts,  themselvee. 

There  Is  now  only  one  attorney  In  New 
York  who  Is  bringing  test  cases  to  court  de- 
signed to  bring  down  the  legal  and  procedural 
house  of  cards  which  shelters  companies  that 
cheat  poor  people.  Phil  Schrag  Is  assistant 
counsel  at  the  National  Office  for  the  Rights 
of  the  Indigent,  which  Is  part  of  Jack  Green- 
berg's  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund. 

'"Lawsuits  to  secure  the  rights  of  consum- 
ers are  phenomenally  expensive."  Schrag  ex- 
plains. "To  win  the  landnaark  District  of  Co- 
lumbia case  in  which  two  furniture  contracts 
were  voided  because  the  prices  were  uncon- 
scionable. Legal  Aid  lawyers  had  to  spend  210 
man-hours.  In  one  of  our  cases,  we  had  to 
spend  72  man-hours  Just  to  defeat  the  fi- 
nance company's  motion  to  dismiss  on  the 
ground  of  improper  service  of  process!  A  rich 
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man  would  have  to  be  nuts  to  pursue  a  case 
like  that;  a  poor  person  simply  can't  pursue 
It  at  all. 

"There  are  two  ways  to  makJ  It  practical 
for  poor  consumers  to  go  to  court  to  secure 
their   rights.    One   is    by   awarding   punitive 
damages    for    fraud    and    unconsclonablUty 
Punitive  damages  are  now  available  iu  New 
York  where  the  seller  engages  in  willful  fraud 
as  the  very  basis  of  his  business.  The  problem 
Is  that  many  of  the  corporations  which  en- 
gage in  consumer  fraud  are  deliberately  run 
on  shoestring  budgets  while  their  owners  reap 
large  salaries.  Hit  the  seller  for  punitive  dam- 
ages and   you   find    the   corporation   has  no 
assets.  The  courts  have  got  to  make  it  clear 
that  punitive  damages  lie  against  the  officers 
of  a  corporation,  not  Just  the  corporate  shell 
"We're  bringing  a  case  now  which  asks  for 
punitive  damages  for  Inducing  a  poor  couple 
to  enter  Into  a  contract  to  buy  a  freezer  for 
a   toUI  of  $1.163.11— a  price  which  a  New 
York  court  has  found  to  be  unconscionable 
If  courts  would  award  substantial  punitive 
damages  in  this  kind  of  situation  and  make 
them  stick,  lawyers  would  find  It  profitable 
to   represent   poor   consumers   on   a  contin- 
gent-fee basis,  like  accident  cases. 

"Our  other  case  Is  a  test  of  the  availability 
of  consumers'  class  actions  In  New  York 
Until  recently.  Coburn  Corporation  used  con- 
tract forms  that  the  plantlffs  alleged  had  por- 
tions printed  In  smaller  than  8-polnt  type 
contrary  to  Section  402  of  the  Personal  Prop- 
erty  Law.  The  plaintiffs  had  signed  such  a 
contract  for  wall-to-wall  carpet  in  the 
amount  of  $756.92.  This  contract  was  sold  to 
Coburn.  The  rug  sterted  coming  apart,  and 
when  they  tried  to  get  the  carpet  company 
to  service  it  they  found  It  had  gone  out  of 
business.  So  they  refused  to  pay  the  balance 
of  $266.11  and  sued  on  behalf  of  themselves 
and  every  other  consumer  that  has  signed 
such  a  contract  during  the  past  three  years 
for  return  of  the  credit  service  charges  paid 
to  Cobum.  The  co\irt  held  that  persons  who 
signed  these  contracts  do  not  constitute  a 
'class';  each  had  to  sue  separately  to  get  re- 
lief. We're  appealing  the  ruling. 

"With  class  actions,  one  knowledgeable 
consumer  could  sue  on  behalf  of  thousands 
who  are  Ignorant  of  their  rights.  If  the 
courts  won't  allow  class  actions,  how  Is  the 
average  poor  person  supposed  to  know  hla 
rights,  let  alone  afford  to  defend  them?" 

Schrag  may  be  successful  In  the  end,  but 
so  far  the  lower  courts  have  been  notably  In- 
hospitable to  his  case.  Felice  K.  Shea,  staff 
attorney  with  the  Legal  Aid  Society's  Harlem 
civil  branch.  Is  not  surprised. 

"The  lower  courts,"  Mrs.  Shea  sighs,  "have 
a  small- business  mentality.  As  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  the  sanctity  of  contracts  must 
be  upheld  at  any  cost  in  human  suffering. 
The  lower-court  Judges  simply  have  a  dif- 
ferent way  of  thinking  about  the  problems  of 
poor  consumers  than  the  average  well-mean- 
ing lay  person  would  think  they  have. " 

"If  there's  one  thing  that  stands  between 
poor  consumers  and  a  real  solution  to  their 
problems."  Caplovltz  says,  prowling  his  of- 
fice, fiirtous,  "It's  the  Illusion  that  the  con- 
sumer has  a  place  to  go." 

This  illusion  has  survived  The  Poor  Pay 
More,  whose  surveys  found  that  84  per  cent 
of  poor  people  had  no  idea  where  to  go  with 
a  consumer  problem.  Caplovltz  found  that 
the  largest  number  who  did  have  an  Idea 
where  to  go  cited  the  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau. 

The  following  exchange  of  letters  gives  a 
sense  of  how  the  Bureau  operates. 

On  January  31,  1969,  Sister  Mary  Kenny, 
Dean  of  Students  at  Sacred  Heart  Academy 
in  Hempstead,  sent  a  copy  of  a  letter  she  had 
written  to  Attorney  General  Louis  Lefkowltz 
to  the  Better  Business  Bureau.  It  complained 
that  her  students  had  been  defrauded 
by  New  York.  It  offered  a  lengthy  bill  of 
particulars. 
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On  February  17,  1969,  Ward  R.  Williamson. 
Manager  of  the  Service  Department  of  the 
Bureau,    sent    Sister    Kenny    the    following 

letter: 

■■This  will  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
recent  letter  expressing  dissatisfaction  with 
your  organization's  dealings  with . 

-We  appreciate  your  bringing  this  matter 
to  our  attention.  Your  letter  will  be  made  a 
matter  of  record  in  our  files. 

"This  Bureau  cannot  intervene  on  your  be- 
half as  you  req'uest  inasmuch  as  your  letter 
indicates  that  you  are  sending  copies  of  your 
letter  to  vario'us  governmental  agencies." 

On  March  26.  1969.  a  letter  was  sent  to  the 
Bureau,  as  follows : 

"i  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  let  me 
know  if  you  have  any  information  or  com- 
plaints on ." 

On  April  18.  1969,  Ward  R.  Williamson  re- 
plied with  a  form  letter: 

'■In  response  to  your  recent  comynwnica- 
tion  about  the  above  : 

"We  have  not  received  sufficient  inquiries 
about  this  concern  to  justify  preparation  of 
a  formal  report.  The  company  has  been 
known  to  the  Bureau  since  12-17-60. 

'■The  Bureau  file  shows  no  complaints. 

"On  behalf  of  the  responsible  business 
companies  whose  voluntary  membership  in 
the  Bureau  makes  its  services  possible  to  the 
public  without  charge,  we  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  be  of  service  to  you." 

On  May  13,  1968,  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  Metropolitan  New  York  opened  an 
office  in  Harlem.  On  November  18,  1968,  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  of  Harlem  opened  its 
permanent  offices  in  what  used  to  be  Fidel 
Castro's  favorite  New  York  hotel,  the  Theresa, 
at  Seventh  Avenue  and  125th  Street.  I  went 
there  to  speak  with  Miss  Larrie  O'Parrell,  the 
public  relations  director. 

"Everybody  in  Harlem  is  controlled,"  stage- 
whispered  Miss  O'Farrell.  "The  furniture 
stores  are  no  exception." 

"Who  controls  everybody  In  Harlem?"  I 
asked  expectantly,  pen  In  hand. 

Who    controls    everybody   In    Harlem?    I 
think  we  both  know  the  answer." 

"Oh,  them,"  I  said. 

Miss  O'Parrell  went  on  to  suggest  that  the 
reason  the  Better  Business  Bureau  had  not 
pursued  the  matter  of  them  had  something 
to  do  with  not  wanting  bombs  lobbed 
through  Its  windows.  In  fact.  Miss  O'Parrell 
suggested  that  If  I  went  too  deeply  into  the 
matter  of  furniture  stores,  they  might  have 
me  dodging  bombs.  I  swallowed  the  lump  In 
my  throat  and  pressed  on.  I  told  Miss  O'Par- 
rell that,  bombs  or  no,  I  was  Interested  In 
seeing  her  files  on  some  of  the  worst  of- 
fenders. Miss  O'Parrell  buzzed  for  two  files; 
both  were  fat  with  letters  of  complaint  and 
memoranda  of  action  taken.  It  was  clear 
that  the  Bureau  was  fairly  successful  In  set- 
tling complaints  against  both  stores  of  dam- 
aged and  defective  merchandise,  mislead- 
ing advertising,  and  so  on.  Yet  It  seemed 
that  neither  store  had  actually  changed  Its 
business  practices  as  a  result  of  Bureau  ac- 
tion, but  rather  had  seen  fit  to  accommodate 
only  purchasers  who  knew  enough  to  com- 
plain, and  where. 

Enter  at  this  point  Woodrow  Wirslg,  presi- 
dent of  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Metro- 
politan New  York.  Miss  O'Farrell  told  him  I 
was  interested  In  the  problem  of  poor  con- 
sumers being  cheated  by  unscrupulous  mer- 
chants. 

"This  Is  a  very  complex  problem,"  ex- 
plained Mr.  Wirslg.  "It  is  not  Just  the  busi- 
nessman's fault;  it  Is  the  consumer's  fault, 
too."  Wirslg  flashed  a  glance  at  Larrie 
O'Farrell,  scanning  for  corroboration.  Finding 
none  he  continued: 

"These  people  have  to  learn  to  moderate 
their  wants.  They  are  entirely  too  eager  to 
believe  they  can  afford  things  that  they  do 
not  really  need;  they  are  entirely  too  .  .  ." 

"Trusting?"  offered  Miss  O'Parrell.  A  his- 
trionic mood  gelled  in  the  room. 
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"Ye-e-s,"  said  Woodrow  Wirslg.  raising  an 
eyebrow,  fixing  a  stare  on  Miss  O'Farrell. 
"Too  trusting." 

There  are  other  agencies  where  poor  con- 
sumers who  know  enough  to  complain  can 
go.  but  none  really  makes  It. 

The  New  York  Stete  attorney  general  runs 
a  Bureau  of  Consumer  Frauds  and  Protec- 
tion in  the  City,  but  director  Barnett  Levy  is 
budgeted  only  10  lawyers  to  handle  nearly  70 
complaints  a  day.  The  lawyers  can  "mediate" 
by  picking  up  the  phone  and  trying  to  con- 
vince merchants  not  to  defraud  the  people 
who  complain,  but  they  can  only  act  against 
companies  when  there  is  a  "pattern"  of  com- 
plaints against  them.  Then  they  can  only 
seek  an  injunction  forbidding  the  merchants 
from  engaging  In  practices  which  are  Illegal 
In  the  first  place.  Levy  was  able  to  throttle 
70  fraudulent  operators  in  the  city  last  year 
using  this  tactic,  but  If  you're  being  used  this 
year  by  one  of  these  operators,  all  his  lawyers 
can  do  Is  commiserate.  The  bureau  has  no 
power  to  put  anybody  In  Jail  for  fraud. 

There  are  a  nvunber  of  "consumer  educa- 
tion" storefronts  in  the  city,  funded  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  to  which 
poor  tjeople  are  Invited  to  come  for  help.  Most 
of  the  people  who  come  are  having  trouble 
getting  deposits  returned  or  exchanging 
damaged  and  defective  furniture  and  appli- 
ances. The  storefront  counselors  have  had 
some  success,  using  the  threat  of  a  small 
claims  court  suit  against  recalcitrant  mer- 
chants, but  lately  the  stores  have  stiffened 
and  refused  to  settle.  They  go  to  court  and 
lose,  on  the  theory  that  they  can  win  by 
attrition:  poor  consumers  don't  actually 
want  to  sit  around  small  claims  court  waiting 
for  their  cases  to  be  called.  The  reeult  is  that 
not  much  use  Is  being  made  of  the  counsel- 
ors' services.  One  consumer  education  proj- 
ect I  visited  had  rather  meager  files  of  recent 
clients.  A  counselor  there  confessed  that  only 
two,  maybe  three,  cases  come  In  a  week.  It's 
doubtful  whether  the  counselor  was  getting 
as  much  money  back  for  her  clients  as  she 
herself  was  being  paid  out  of  public  funds. 

You  can  go  to  the  Legal  Aid  Society  or 
an  OEO-funded  "neighborhood  law  office"  If 
you're  being  sued.  There  you  sit  In  two-tone 
green  enamel  waiting  rooms,  part  of  the 
"caseload."  The  lawyers  do  not  have  the 
budget  to  open  Judgments  and  defend  de- 
frauded clients,  so  they  call  the  store  or  the 
finance  company  and  ask  It  to  settle  for,  say, 
$50  more.  It's  often  the  store  that  owes 
money  to  the  client,  of  course,  but  Legal  Aid 
doesn't  have  the  funds  or  manpower  to  bring 
suits  on  behalf  of  Its  cUents.  A  "neighbor- 
hood lawyer,"  if  he  Is  able  to  crawl  out  from 
under  the  caseload  avalanche,  can  consider 
suing  a  store  or  finance  company,  but  the 
day  after  the  smnmons  goes  out.  the  defend- 
ant's lawyer  is  Invariably  on  the  phone,  sug- 
gesting that  the  poor  client  take  a  $50  settle- 
ment and  forget  about  his  suit.  In  the  four 
years  that  Ray  Narral  was  with  Mobilization 
for  Youth,  he  never  had  a  client  who  could 
resist  the  temptation  to  settle  with  his  per- 
secutors. 

The  city's  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs 
was  created  In  September,  1968  as  little  more 
than  a  fancy  title  for  two  old  agencies.  Mar- 
kets and  Licenses.  The  one  addition  was  Its 
Consumer  Advisory  Council,  of  which  Phil 
Schrag  Is  chairman.  Schrag's  council,  the  de- 
partment staff  and  the  city  Corporation 
Counsel  recently  presented  Bees  Myerson 
Grant,  the  energetic  new  commissioner,  with 
a  bill  that  would  give  the  department  a 
unique  and  potent  weapon  against  system- 
atic fraudulent  schemes.  The  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1969,  now  before  the  City 
Council,  a  nimiber  of  whose  most  Influential 
members,  notably  Majority  Leader  Thomas 
Culte,  Edward  Sadowsky  and  Mario  Merola, 
are  regarded  by  the  department  as  sensitive 
to  consumer  needs.  It  would  give  the  depart- 
ment the  power  to  bring  lawsuits  against 
fraudulent   operators  on   behalf   of   all   the 
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victims  who  live  In  the  city.  If  a  company 
defrauded  10.000  New  Yorkers  of  $20  each, 
the  city  could  collect  $200,000  from  It  and 
distribute  It  to  the  victims.  If  the  City  Coun- 
cil passes  It,  New  York  will  be  the  moat  ex- 
pensive place  In  the  country  to  commit 
fraud,  instead  of  one  of  the  cheapest. 


NIXON  MOVING  TO  COUNTER  CHAL- 
LENGE OP  NEW  ISOLATIONISTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  September  4.  1969 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  recall  how  the  influence  of  isolation- 
ists in  the  late  1930's  and  early  1940's 
very  nearly  led  this  Nation  down  the  road 
to  disaster,  disaster  brought  on  by  unpre- 
paredness  in  a  world  that  was  already  at 

war. 

Now  a  new  group  of  isolationists  would 
lead  us  along  a  similar  perilous  course,  at 
a  time  when  the  world  tensions  are  as 
threatening  as  at  any  time  in  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

Columnist  WUIlam  S.  White  comments 
on  this  situation  in  an  article  carried  in 
the  Washington  Post,  Saturday.  Au- 
gust 23,  1969. 1  insert  that  column  in  the 
Record : 

NntoN  Is  Moving  To  Counter  Challinok  or 

New  Isolationists 

(By  William  8.  White) 

The  Nixon  administration  is  at  last  mount- 
ing a  carefully  concerted  defense  system 
against  the  ever-rising  challenge  of  liberal 
new  isolationists  In  the  Senate  to  the  con- 
stitutional and  traditional  powers  of  the 
presidency  In  foreign  and  military  high 
policy. 

Not  a  moment  too  soon,  the  administration 
Is  besttrrlng  itself  to  protect  presidential 
right  and  prerogatives  which  are  now  under 
an  attack,  from  left-wing  forces  in  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties,  of  a 
severity  not  seen  since  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's prewar  era.  This  current  state  of  af- 
fairs would  be  serious  enough  In  any  cir- 
cumstances. It  Is  profoundly  and  even  des- 
perately dangerous  now.  for  It  befalls  while 
euphoria  pervades  a  loud  section  of  opin- 
ion among  politicians  and  within  public  and 
press  precisely  at  a  time  when  this  country's 
vital  Interests  abroad  are  actually  In  rarely 
exceeded  peril. 

As  to  Vietnam,  the  simple  If  unpopular 
truth  Is  that  the  war  Is  going  badly  and  the 
peace  negotiations  in  Paris  have  reaiched  a 
point  Just  short  of  the  farcical. 

On  and  off  the  battlefield  the  Communists 
are  reacting  in  increasingly  hard-nosed  ar- 
rogance, and  the  President's  policy  of  gradual 
troop  withdrawal  has  become  a  visible  em- 
barrassment and  may  Indeed  have  to  be 
suspended  or  even  reversed  in  the  long  run. 

As  to  the  Middle  EMt,  the  Soviet  Union, 
far  from  assisting  In  American  efforts  to  dam- 
pen the  chronic  Israeli-Arab  crisis  Is  in  fact 
well  along  In  a  thrust  of  naked  expansionism 
in  Asia  which  already  clearly  threatens  the 
antl-Communlst  position  till  over  the  basins 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
That  this  Is  the  way  things  are  Is  widely 
recognized  In  both  the  Near  and  Par  East, 
and  It  Is  an  astonishing  paradox  that  the 
American  public,  along  with  the  neo-pacifilst 
senators,  seems  hardly  to  have  heard  of  It  at 
all. 

Yet  It  Is  a  fact  of  life  so  ominous  that  It 
is  discussed  here  with  an  Ironic  concurrence 
ol  view  for  once  between  si>okesmen  for  Is- 
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rmel  on  the  on(e  side  and  the  more  moderate 
of  the  Arab  nations  on  the  other.  These  two 
■«U  of  ancleqt  antagonists  recognize  that 
Immense  chaqgee  In  the  power  balance  In 
Asia  are  looml&g  into  plain  sight— and  also 
that  whatever  their  own  intramural  enmi- 
ties. Israel  aod  the  non-Communist  Arab 
world  have  a  World  In  common  here  to  try 
to  defend  fron^  Soviet  encroachment. 

A  form  of  1  so-called  "criticism"  of  the 
Pentagon  and  \  the  military  that  has  long 
since  become  ^utrlght  vlUflcatlon  from  the 
Senate  new  left  has  struck  the  mort-wound- 
ing  blow  to  military  morale  of  this  century. 
Morale  in  an  the  Intelligence  agencies 
has  concurrently  been  deeply  shaken  by  the 
Oreen  Beret  ajfalr.  which  Is  seen  by  some 
men  who  havaj  ably  served  this  country  to 
suggest  that  stBdlers  doing  their  plain  duty 
In  "black"  lnte|llgence  work  can  be  Indicted 
as  murderers  in  order  to  please  pacifist  opin- 
ion here  at  hoqte. 

To  combat  all  this,  the  administration  Is 
evolving  a  mosilc  of  rebuttal,  tactful  on  the 
outside  but  fiilly  resolute  on  the  Inside 
whose  seemingly  unrelated  pieces  all  bear 
one  purpose  Inl  the  end.  The  visible  center- 
piece here  is  trie  firm  public  refusal  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  I  William  P.  Rogers,  speaking 
on  the. President's  authority,  to  promise  Sen- 
«e  crl,tlcp  that  the  White  House  wUl  In  any 
and  every  clrcAimstance  seek  the  prior  con- 
sent of  Congrei  for  military  measures  nec- 
essary to  the  safety  of  the  United  States  or 
to  Its  honorable  commitments.  Rogers  has 
promised  all  storts  of  "consultation"— but 
with  a  vitally j  Important  qualification.  It 
win  be  given  oily  m  "appropriate"  circum- 
stances. 

A  part  of  the  tnosalc,  too.  Is  the  President's 
deliberately  spoillghted  efforts  to  draw  clos- 
er to  the  man  who  was  his  Democratic  prede- 
cessor. Lyndon  p.  Johnson.  Mr.  Nixon's  In- 
vitation to  the  1  Johnsons  to  visit  the  Cali- 
fornia White  Hiuse  on  Aug.  27— Mr.  John- 
son's blrthday-tls  far  more  than  a  small 
comradely  gestiire.  President  Nixon,  it  may 
be  stated  authoi-ltatlvely.  Intends  to  have  a 
most-basic  discission  of  world  Issues  with 
Mr.  Johnson,  With  White  House  Assistant 
Henry  Kissing^  providing  briefings  In 
depth. 

This  Is  Intended  to  read  a  lesson  to  the 
country  that,  whUe  poUtlcs  Is  politics  and 
fun  U  Ivin.  the  transcendental  problems  be- 
fore the  nation  jare  neither  Republican  nor 
Democratic  and  jcannot  be  approached  with 
small  partisan  aiid  Ideological  motives  with- 
out inadmissible!  perU  to  the  whole  body 
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unique  heritage.  Suffice  to  say  that  their 
love  for  freedom  Is  seldom  equalled  and 
never  exceeded. 

Finally.  I  Join  with  free  Polish  people 
everywhere  in  the  solemn  pledge  to  see 
at  last  a  free  Poland,  unshackled  from 
tyraxmy.  and  symbol  of  a  Just  and  open 
land. 


DANGER    SIGNS    POINTING    TO 
NATIONAL  ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  TOM  STEED 


THE  30TH  AKNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
NAZI  INVASION   OF  POLAND 


HON.  JCKEPH  E.  KARTH 

or    UINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUS^  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.   September   4,   1969 

Mr.  KARTH.  ^.  Speaker,  30  years  ago 
on  September  1,  1939.  the  Nazi  war  ma- 
chine invaded  Ptoland.  an  act  that  culmi- 
nated in  World  >Var  n.  This  sombre  date, 
therefore,  rank^  in  significance  to  Poles 
worldwide  as  d«es  December  7,  1941  to 
Americans. 

I  wish  on  this  occasion  to  salute  the 
valiant  Polish  people  who  responded  so 
vigorously  and  courageously  when  their 
homeland  was  suddenly  invaded  I  wish 
also  to  salute  the  milliMis  of  Americans 
of  PoUsh  descend  for  the  very  significant 


role  they  play  in 
racy  in  America 


the  so-called  mainstream  of  American 


life,   they  have 


the  processes  of  democ- 
Whlle  they  have  Joined 


never   lost   their   own 


OF   OKLAHOICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.   September   4.    1969 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been 
a  popular  Indoor  sport  here  of  late  to 
make  the  American  domestic  oil  industry 
a  whipping  boy  for  tax  reformers.  Recent 
action  of  the  House  in  cutting  the  oil-de- 
pletion aUowance  is  only  a  part  of  the 
overall  attack  that  has  added  problems 
on  an  industry  already  hard  pressed  to 
fill  its  mission  of  providing  the  American 
people  with  an  adequate  domestic  supply 
of  petroleum  energy,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  the  domestic  reserves 
that  can  mean  life  and  death  to  our  Na- 
tion in  time  of  emergency. 

With  all  its  supposed  tax  advantages, 
the  cold  truth  is  that  our  domestic  oil 
reserve  picture  has  been  worsening  for 
the  last  15  years  and  no  improvement  Is 
in  sight.  Instead,  with  the  political  pun- 
ishment currently  being  meted  out.  the 
situation  is  bound  to  become  alarmingly 
much  worse. 

Mr.  Clyde  La  Motte  Is  perhaps  the 
most  informed  and  authoritative  writer 
on  the  subject  of  petroleum  in  America 
today.  His  most  recent  summary  of  the 
energy  situation  is  so  thoroughly  in- 
formative I  am  having  it  reprinted  here 
in  the  hope  many  of  those  who  have 
been  so  misled  by  lll-lnfonned  and  ill- 
guided  propaganda  may  acquire  a  new 
grasp  of  the  seriousness  of  our  petroleum 
supply  problem.  The  article,  printed  In 
the  Dally  Oklahoman.  Oklahoma  City  on 
Sunday.  August  3 1 ,  follows : 
Danger  Signs  Pointino  to  National  Energy 
Crisis 
(By  Clyde  La  Motte) 
Washimgton.— The  United  States  Is  facing 
an  energy  crisis,  Including  possible  shortages 
of    electric    power,    natural    gas    and    other 
sources  of  energy  upon  which   millions  of 
consumers  depend. 

The  crisis  Is  not  the  result  of  some  sudden 
calamity  or  unforeeeen  development.  Rather, 
It  stems  from  energy  demands  for  normal 
uses  exceeding  immediately  available  sud- 
pUes. 

Here  are  some  of  the  danger  signs: 
There  Is  a  serious  quesUon  as  to  whether 
there  Is  enough  electric  power  to  go  around 
Brownouts  have  developed  In  New  York  City 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  Miami,  Pla.,  and  else- 
where, IndlcaUng  the  fact  that  power  sup- 
plies are  being  strained  to  the  breaking 
point.  (In  Washington  a  recent  brownout 
was  not  due  to  any  explosion  or  mechanical 
failure  but  simply  the  fact  that  It  was  a  hot 
day  and  the  use  of  air  conditioners  created 
a  dangerous  drain  on  supply.) 

All  segments  of  the  natural  gas  Industry 
have  been  warning  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission that  an  extremely  tight  supply  situa- 
tion exists,  with  definite  prospects  of  short- 
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ages  as  early  as  the  approaching  winter  This 
ha«  prompted  talk  of  rationing  gas  by  re 
strlctlng  Its  use  as  a  boiler  fuel  or  for  other 
"Inferior"  purposes.  But  such  an  approach 
raises  questions  as  to  where  those  restricted 
users  would  turn  for  a  source  of  energy. 

Tlie  spot  market  for  coal  has  virtually  dis 
appeared,  meaning  that  It  Is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain coal  without  a  long  term  contract.  And 
even  some  contr«ct  users  reportedly  are  in 
short  supply.  Including  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley  Authority  which  Is  said  to  have  only  a  lo 
day  supply  on  hand  with  which  to  operate 
Its  electric  power  generators. 

Rising  costs  and  equipment  shortages  have 
delayed  many  atomic-powered  generatlne 
plants  planned  by  electric  utlUty  companies 
thus  adding  to  the  problem  of  keeping  up 
with  the  rapidly  Increasing  demand  for  elec- 
tric power. 

Petroleum  remains  in  ample  supply,  but 
even  here  there  are  problems  affecting  the 
continued  development  of  adequate  domes- 
tic  supplies.  Spare  crude  oil  producing  capac- 
ity has  disappeared  In  all  states  except  Lou- 
isiana and  Texas  and  even  there  some  ques- 
tion exists.  Alaska  North  Slope  oil  may  prove 
a  godsend  but  delays  are  cropping  up  there 
which  could  delay  the  movement  of  .sub- 
stantial quantities  of  that  oil  to  markets. 

The  irony  of  the  looming  energy  crisis  ig 
that  this  nation  has  an  enormous  wealth  of 
energy  resources.  Experts  say  there  Is  plenty 
of  natural  gas  to  be  found  and  that  the  North 
Slope  and  U.S.  offshore  areas  as  well  as  many 
Inland  regions  contain  vast  deposits  of  un- 
tapped oil.  The  supply  of  coal  is  virtually  in- 
exhaustible and  there  Is  technology  at  hand 
to  produce  oil  and  gas  from  coal.  Oil  shale 
has  a  tremendous  potential,  and  In  the  nu- 
clear field  progress  is  being  made  toward  de- 
velopment of  fast  "breeders"  which  create 
more  fuel  than  they  consume,  thus  promising 
a  cheap  source  of  power  for  generating  elec- 
tricity. 

Why,  then.  Is  there  currently  a  supply 
problem,  a  problem  which  may  well  get  much 
more  severe  in  the  near  future? 

One  big  factor  Is  the  nation's  concern  over 
environment  and  beautificatlon. 

People  expect  adequate  energy  supplies, 
but  they  also  want  clean  air.  unpolluted 
rivers  and  coastal  zones,  landscapes  un- 
marred  by  huge  electric  power  transmission 
lines,  or  view  of  the  ocean  uncluttered  by  off- 
shore drilling  rigs. 

Charles  F.  Luce,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
New  Tork's  Consolidated  Edison  Corp.,  spoke 
of  this  problem  recently  when  he  told  a  con- 
gressional committee  that  citizens  complain 
whenever  and  wherever  Con  Ed  seeks  to 
build  new  generating  plants. 

"It  doesn't  seem  to  matter  where  the 
plant  Is  located  or  what  kind  of  fuel  Is 
used,  there  are  objections,"  Luce  said.  This 
has  resulted  In  delays  in  constructing  badly 
needed  facilities,  he  pointed  out. 

Many  communities  have  objected  to 
planned  construction  of  nuclear  power  plants 
In  their  areas,  while  others  have  sought  to 
block  the  building  of  coal-fired  plants  be- 
cause of  pollution  problems. 

Concern  over  environment  may  also  delay 
by  a  year  the  construction  of  a  blg-lnch 
crude  oil  pipeline  across  the  peninsula  of 
Alaska  to  move  North  Slope  oil  to  market. 
The  Interior  Department  has  held  off  Is- 
suing a  permit  for  the  line  until  it  com- 
pletes a  study  of  the  possible  Impact  this 
would  have  on  the  permafrost  of  the  far 
north,  on  the  migration  of  caribou,  and  on 
other  aspects  of  the  environment. 

The  Santa  Barbara  accident  earlier  this 
year,  in  which  oil  from  an  offshore  well 
blowout  damaged  the  beaches  and  killed 
some  birds,  created  such  a  furor  it  has 
caused  interior  to  delay  offshore  leasing 
generally  and  to  propose  new  restrictive 
measures  on  offshore  oil  development  and 
tanker  operations. 
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still  another  factor  adding  to  the  energy 
supply  problem  has  been  government's  ex- 
treme sensitivity  to  prices  and  profits  In  the 
energy   imdustrles,   especially  petroleum. 

For  example,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion has  held  a  tight  lid  on  prices  paid  to 
natural  gas  producers  and  rates  of  returns 
permitted  gas  transmission  companies,  ap- 
parently fearful  of  being  charged  with  failure 
to  protect  the  consumer.  This  policy  has  con- 
tinued m  spite  of  the  increasing  evidence 
that  a  gas  shortage  looms. 

And  Congress  Is  now  In  the  process  of 
reducing  the  percentage  depletion  for  oil 
and  other  extractive  Industries  at  the  very 
time  the  domestic  producing  industry  \a 
losing  ground.  Other  oil-related  tax  changes 
are  also  In  the  works,  each  of  which  will 
discourage  rather  than  encourage  additional 
oil  development. 

Some  state  regulatory  commissions  have 
also  continued  to  emphasize  price  over 
supply.  For  Instance,  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  New  York  is  quick  to  Intervene 
in  almost  every  price  or  rate  hike  appUca- 
tlon  filed  with  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, but  has  been  silent  on  the  question 
of  supply  even  thoxigh  New  York  and  New 
England  would  be  hardest  hit  in  an  energy 
crisis. 

Similarly,  the  New  ^ork  and  New  England 
congressional  delegations  have  played  a 
leading  role  In  attacks  made  on  the  pe- 
troleum Industry,  especially  In  an  effort  to 
Increase  oil  Imports. 

An  Increase  in  oil  Imports  undoubtedly 
would  Increase  the  nation's  oil  supply  but 
It  would  also  weaken  the  domestic  oil  In- 
dustry and  have  adverse  effects  on  the  sup- 
plies of  nattiral  gas  and  coal  as  weU  as  on 
the  development  of  synthetic  fuels  such 
as  oil  and  gas  from  coal  or  from  shale. 

It  may  be  that  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
danger  of  the  pending  energy  crisis  may 
cause  the  pendulum  to  swing  so  that  further 
development  of  the  nation's  vast  resources 
will  be  encouraged,  not  discouraged.  Th&t, 
however.  Is  not  the  outlook  at  the  moment. 


THE  NEW  FEDERALISM 


HON.  EARL  B.  RUTH 

OF   NORTB   CABOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.   September   4.   1969 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  an  ever- 
Incretislng  extent  over  the  past  several 
years,  this  Nation  has  seen  an  expansion 
of  Federal  powers  which  has  deprived 
our  States  and  localities  of  much  author- 
ity and  effectiveness  in  dealing  with  their 
own  problems. 

President  Nixon's  New  Federalism  is 
an  important  reversal  of  this  trend  and 
a  major  breakthrough  in  giving  power 
and  initiative  back  to  State  and  local 
governments. 

An  editorial  in  the  Birmingham  News 
of  Sunday.  August  17,  1969,  expresses 
confidence  In  this  new  policy,  and  hopes 
for  its  expansion  in  the  future.  I  Insert 
that  editorial  in  the  Record: 

The  "New  Federalism" 

Richard  Nixon,  as  President,  faces  a  bevy 
of  issues  as  numerous,  perilous  and  stinging 
as  the  serpents  comprising  Medusa's  locks. 
And  all  the  Iss  ^  beg  for  presidential  pri- 
ority. 

Contrary  o  the  opinion  of  those  who 
would  assail  the  President  for  not  changing 
the  nation  after  seven  months  of  office,  h« 
Is  facing  Issues,  and  by  a  process  of  cautious 
selectivity,   moving  to  deal   with  them,  as 
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his  last  week's  welfare  message  clearly  re- 
vealed. 

The  President  opened  that  message  by 
telling  Americans  that  one  of  his  first  pri- 
orities is  that  of  repairing  the  "machinery 
of  the  government,"  putting  it  into  shape 
for  the  '70s. 

Certainly  the  technicalities  of  welfare  re- 
form are  needed  for  this  "repairing  of  the 
machinery."  But  underlying  the  President's 
message  was  a  radical  shift  of  philosophy,  one 
that  Is  urgently  needed,  and  one  that  hope- 
fully will  underlie  other  reform  measures. 
The  President  called  it  the  "new  federalism." 

The  founders  of  this  nation  constructed 
a  highly  fiexlble  system.  They  anticipated 
sweeping  shifts  In  the  cultural  fabric  of 
the  nation.  But  now  the  United  States  is  a 
multlcultured  society  whose  states  are  not 
linked  In  the  uniform  pioneer  psychology 
of  the  original  13.  We  are  as  diverse  as 
Nebraska  from  New  York,  as  Alabama  from 
Maine.  With  increasmg  population,  the  '708 
will  see  a  continuation  of  this  diversity. 

President  Nixon,  in  building  his  welfare 
program  around  the  concept  of  the  diversity 
of  the  states,  is  leading  a  quiet  but  real  rev- 
olution against  the  bureaucratic  hypothesis 
that  every  state  functions  and  feels  pre- 
cisely as  Washington  thinks  It  functions 
and  feels.  The  problem  with  the  old  welfare 
system  was  that  it  never  realized  this. 

The  new  federalism,  as  presented  In  the 
welfare  message,  would  transfer  to  states 
and  localities  what  now  are  federal  powers. 
And  with  the  transfer  of  power  would  come 
federal  money  In  the  form  of  fiscal  relief  and 
revenue  sharing. 

State  and  local  governments  will  thus  be 
able  to  model  such  programs  as  Job  train- 
ing— a  major  aspect  of  the  Nixon  welfare 
package— on  the  basis  of  Immediate  local 
need,  rather  than  be  governed  by  the  Im- 
personal, nationally  uniform  systems  previ- 
ously used. 

President  Nixon  hopes  the  new  federalism 
will  accomplish  a  better  sharing  of  respon- 
sibilities between  federal  government  and 
state  and  local  units,  more  effective  render- 
ing of  services,  and  a  system  whereby  choices 
can  be  made  representing  the  varying  needs 
of  a  diverse  nation. 

When  revenue  sharing  would  begin  in  the 
middle  of  1971,  the  states  would  receive 
$500  miUlon  for  that  half-year.  Five  years 
later,  the  President  hopes  the  amount  going 
to  the  states  would  be  16  bllUon. 

Closer  to  home,  Alabama  would  receive 
a  total  of  $28  million  In  the  first  full  year, 
816.1  million  in  revenue  sharing,  and  $11.9 
!n  welfare  fiscal  relief. 

The  new  federalism,  we  hope,  will  be  used 
as  a  bsLSic  philosophy  in  every  area  of  federal- 
state  relationships.  It  is  Indeed  time  to  move 
to  a  healthy  partnership  of  government  In 
this  nation,  rather  than  a  quarrelsome,  ab- 
surdly sharp  dichotomy. 


TOBACCO  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OF    NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.   September   4.    1969 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  some  time  now  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  talk  concerning  to- 
bacco programs  which  have  generated 
much  more  heat  than  knowledge.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  place  in  proper 
perspective  this  important  program  and 
its  relation  to  our  national  economy  and 
to  a  great  number  of  our  farm  families. 
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The  Members  who  have  received  mail  on 
this  subject  will  find  the  following  state- 
ment helpful,  I  believe,  in  answering 
their  constituencies  and  in  better  imder- 
standing  the  tobacco  program  and  the 
impact  of  the  tobacco  trade  on  our  na- 
tional economy: 

Tobacco  in  the  National  Economy 

TolMcco  is  a  major  agricultural  commodity 
upon  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  grow- 
ers depend  for  most  or  a  significant  part  of 
their  livelihood.  About  3  bllUon  pounds  of 
tobacco  are  produced  annually  on  about  one 
million  acres  on  about  525,000  fsj-ms  in  the 
United  States.  Many  of  these  farms  have  more 
than  one  family  depending  on  the  income 
from  the  sale  of  the  tobacco  produced  on  the 
farm.  About  626,000  farm  families  share  in 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  tobacco.  Thus, 
tobacco  Is  one  of  the  few  crops  still  profitable 
for  cultivation  on  small  farms  and  represents 
the  strongest  bastion  of  the  diminishing  fam- 
ily farm.  Approximately  460  man  hours  are 
required  In  the  production  and  marketing 
of  an  acre  of  tobacco.  Although  tobacco  re- 
quires only  a  relatively  small  percentage  of 
the  Nation's  cropland.  It  is  usually  the  fourth 
or  fifth  ranking  crop  in  value,  accounting  for 
about  7Vj  percent  of  cash  receipts  from  all 
crops  grown  in  the  United  States.  Farmers 
receive  annually  about  $1.3  bllUon  from  the 
sale  of  tobacco. 

The  United  States  not  only  leads  the  world 
In  tobacco  production  but  in  Its  exportation. 
Tobacco  usually  ranks  fourth  among  our  ag- 
ricultural commodities  expKsrted.  During  the 
1968  calendar  year,  732  million  pounds 
(farm-sales  weight)  of  U.S.  tobacco  were  ex- 
ported— about  nine- tenths  In  leaf  form  and 
one-tenth  In  manufactvired  products.  The 
value  of  otir  tobacco  exports  In  1968  was  $686 
million.  About  95  percent  of  U.S.  tobacco  ex- 
fwrte  are  for  dollar  sales.  Tobacco  exports 
make  a  sizable  contribution  to  our  balance- 
of- payments  position. 

An  export  payment  program  designed  to  re- 
gain and  expand  foreign  markets  for  U.S. 
tobacco  was  Initiated  during  the  second  half 
of  1966.  The  expenditure  for  this  program 
during  the  19S3  fiscal  ysar  approximated  $28 
million. 

The  U.S.  also  imports  large  quantltlee  of 
tobacco.  In  1968.  our  imports  of  leaf  and 
manufactured  tobacco  totaled  277  million 
pounds  (declared  weight)  with  a  value  (not 
including  duty)  of  $152  million.  These  im- 
ports are  used  for  blending  with  U.S.  leaf  In 
the  manufacture  of  dgarettee  and  cigars.  The 
supplying  countries  axe  prlnclixUly  Turkey, 
Greece  and  Yugoslavia,  for  cigarette  leaf,  and 
the  Philippine  Republic,  Dominican  RepubUc, 
Colombia.  Brazil  and  Paraguay  for  dgar  leaf. 

During  1968.  the  manufacturing  industry 
In  the  U.S.  produced  580  billion  cigarettes,  8.2 
billion  cigars  and  cigariUos.  523  million  small 
cigars.  66  million  pounds  of  smoking  tobacco, 
65  million  pounds  of  chewing  tobacco  and  27 
milUon  pounds  of  snuff.  U.S.  consumers  spent 
an  estimated  $9.94  billion  on  tobacco  prod- 
ucts In  1968 — of  which  about  $4.4  billion 
were  received  by  Federal,  State  and  local 
Governments  as  excise  tax  revenue.  Thtis. 
taxes  represent  about  44  percent  of  cons\uner 
expenditures  for  tobacco  products,  and  are 
three  times  the  amount  U.S.  farmers  receive 
from  the  tobacco  they  produce. 

The  demand  for  tobacco  by  many  millions 
of  people  wUl  continue  even  though  con- 
fronted with  health  issues  and  other  repres- 
sive influences.  The  tobacco  industry  wlU 
obviously  strive  to  satisfy  this  demand  and 
will  obtain  Its  requirements  of  tobacco  either 
from  domestic  producers  or  from  suppliers 
of  foreign  grown  leaf. 

For  many  yeeuiB,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  administered  programs  to  stabi- 
lize tobacco  production  and  assure  fair  prices 
for  growers.  Marketing  quotas  are  in  effect 
for  most  types  of  tobacco  grown  in  the  U.S. 
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In  moat  refer^ndums,  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  growers  'voting  have  favored  marketing 
quotas.  It  la  |enerally  agreed  that  becauae 
of  the  production  control  program,  less  to- 
bacco Is  produfced  In  the  United  States  than 
would  likely  ^e  the  case  If  there  were  no 
Government  plograms. 

When  growers  of  a  kind  of  tobacco  have 
approved  marl^etlng  quotas,  price  supports 
are  mandator*  under  existing  legislation. 
Under  the  pr|ce  support  program  for  to- 
bacco, Commo*Ilty  Credit  Corporation  loans 
are  made  available  through  producer  asso- 
ciations. Tobacco  handled  and  stored  by 
producer  associations  represents  collateral 
for  the  loans.  Most  loans  are  repaid  with 
Interest.  The  realized  cost  of  the  tobacco 
price  support  r|rogram  during  the  1968  fiscal 
year  was  $1.8,  million,  which  represented 
about  one-tent  a  of  one  percent  of  the  cost 
of  price  support  for  all  commodities.  The 
costs,  which  tte  Government  has  sustained 
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In  the  operation  of  the  price  support  pro- 
gram for  tobacco  from  1033  to  date,  have 
been  about  one-fourth  of  one  percent  of 
the  cost  for  all  farm  commodity  price  sup- 
port and  related  operations. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  conducts 
major  research  on  tobacco  In  cooperation 
with  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  other 
agencies.  In  fiscal  year  1969,  $5.6  million 
were  programmed  for  tobacco  research.  Pol- 
lowing  the  Issuance  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
Report  on  "Smoking  .and  Health"  In  1964, 
the  Department  expanded  and  redirected  Its 
research  In  an  effort  to  ascertain  what.  If 
any,  element  In  tobacco  or  Its  smoke,  may 
be  Injurious  to  health. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cash  re- 
ceipts from  tobacco,  percentages  of  all  crops 
and  all  farm  commodities,  the  number  of 
tobacco  farms  and  the  number  of  farm  fam- 
ilies producing  tobacco  In  the  16  leading 
tobacco  producing  States  In  1967: 


Tobacco  cash  receipts  as 
proportion  of  those  from— 


Cash  receipts 

from  tobacco. 

1967 

(million 

dollars) 


All  crops 
(percent) 


Crops,  live- 
stock, and 
livestock 
products 
(percent) 


Number  of 

tobacco 

farms 


Number  of 

families 

associated 

with  tobacco 

farms 


535 
343 
107 
83 
83 
101 
32 
17 
30 
10 
16 
12 
11 
5 
3 
3 


65 
78 
38 

34 

35 

22 

4 

16 

45 

4 

3 

2 

16 

2 

1 

14 


42 
42 
25 
14 
16 
10 

3 

5 
19 

1 

1 

1 

7 

(•) 

(') 
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132,200 
150.500 
23.600 
96,800 
45,400 
25,700 
7,100 
5,800 

600 

4,000 

11,800 

9,400 

300 
5.400 
1.500 
4.400 


186,000 

169,000 

33,000 

97,000 

51,000 

31,000 

8.500 

8,000 

2,000 

5,000 

12.000 

9.40O 

800 

5,600 

1,700 

4,400 


NOW  IS  T  "HE  TIME  TO  CUT 
APMS  FUNDS 


HON.  richArd  l.  roudebush 

br    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSfl  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September   4.    1969 

Mr.  ROUDEi^USH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dangers  of  military  unpreparedness,  in 
a  world  torn  byf  tensions,  seem  to  have 
been  ignored  dr  forgotten  by  many 
Americans  todasf. 

A  realistic  exfunination  of  conditions 
throughout  the  world,  however,  shows 
that  threats  to  peace  come  from  many 
sides,  any  one  <)f  which  if  we  are  un- 
prepared could  riesult  in  a  "second  Pearl 
Harbor,"  infinitely  more  threatening  in 
this  atomic  age. 

Columnist  DaTld  Lawrence  presented 
a  warning  which  we  cannot  aflford  to 
ignore,  in  a  receot  column  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Sjtar.  I  insert  this  column 
in  the  Record,      i 

Now  Is  No  TiJ«  "to  Cut  Out  Asms  Pttnds 
Anyone  who  watched  Congress  prior  to 
World  War  n.  wlien  dangerous  situations 
were  arising  and  tie  United  States  faUed  to 
Increase  Its  defense  forces,  can  only  be 
deeply  concerned  jover  what  is  happening 
today. 

Congressional  praeaure  has  forced  the  sec- 
retary of  defense,  Nlelvln  Laird,  to  announce 
a  reduction  In  the  armed  forces  as  well  as 
In  military  expendli  urea.  He  frankly  declared 


In  a  news  conference  yesterday  that  "It  Is 
clear  our  defense  readiness  will  be  weak- 
ened." 

What  has  happened,  of  course.  Is  that 
Congress  has  told  the  Defense  Department 
that  its  appropriations  will  be  diminished, 
and  the  big  question  Is  where  and  how  the 
cuts  shall  be  made.  Laird  expressed  regrets 
that  the  curtailment  which  he  reluctantly 
plans  to  make  "will  reduce  our  capability  to 
meet  current  commitments." 

This  comes  at  a  time,  Laird  stated,  when 
Soviet  military  strength  Is  Increasing,  and 
"It  Is  Important  that  the  American  public 
be  Informed  about  stepped-up  Soviet  activi- 
ties In  strategic  offensive  and  defensive 
fields." 

So  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
Vietnam  war  that  many  citizens  forget  that 
the  defense  apparatus  of  the  United  States 
is  designed  to  protect  this  country  against 
attack  from  any  side,  and  that  conflicts  can 
arise  In  Asia  or  Europe  or  the  Middle  East 
which  might  Involve  us.  North  Korea,  as  the 
"Pueblo"  incident  recently  emphasized,  can 
be  a  source  of  trouble,  and  it  Is  to  be  noted 
that  more  than  50.000  American  troops  are 
stlU  stationed  In  South  Korea. 

Just  about  28  years  ago,  when  World  War 
n  had  been  raging  in  Europe  for  two  years, 
the  Congress  was  asked  to  extend  the  draft 
law  which  had  been  enacted  In  1940.  The 
struggle  was  cloee.  and  it  was  by  a  margin 
of  only  one  vote  in  the  House  in  August  1941 
that  the  Selective  Service  System  was  main- 
tained and  the  draft  was  continued  In  effect. 
Within  the  next  four  months,  the  Nazi  re- 
gime had  Influenced  the  militaristic  govern- 
ment in  Japan  to  attack  Pearl  Harbor  on 
Dec.  7.  1941. 
This  Illustrates  how  suddenly  the  United 
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States  can  be  plunged  into  war  and  what  pre- 
paredness  can  really  mean. 

Several  areas  of  potential  Involvement  of 
the  United  States  exist  today,  and  there  la 
need  not  only  for  a  large  Army  and  Air  Force 
but  also  for  an  adequate  Navy.  Yet  the  bude 
et  Is  forcing  more  than  100  naval  vessels  to 
be  put  out  of  commission,  including  the 
battleship  New  Jersey,  recommissloned  last 
year  after  a  costly  renovation.  Moreover  the 
Air  Porce  Is  to  be  required  to  limit  Its  train- 
Ing  program. 

All  this,  it  Is  admitted,  involves  risks  At- 
tention has  been  focused  mostly  on  Vietnam 
and  the  recent  announcement  that  Ameri- 
can troops  would  be  gradually  withdrawn  has 
given  the  impression  that  the  United  States 
can  sharply  cut  down  its  defense  forces  But 
Sen.  John  Stennls,  D-Mlss,,  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  does  not  see  any 
"apparent  end"  to  the  conflict.  He  says  that 
while  he  favors  a  gradual  troop  withdrawal 
as  a   signal   to  the  enemv  that  the  United 
States  Is  sincere  in  Its  desire  to  end  the  war 
he  .8  doubtful  about  the  outcome.  He  adds' 
"I  am  not  too  encouraged  that  a  quick  end 
18  m  sight,  nor  am  I  persuaded  that  we  should 
rush  out  of  Vietnam  unilaterally  In  such  a 
way  to  give  the  Impression  of  defeat.  Such  an 
action  will  certainly  invite  trouble  elsewhere 
In  the  world  for  us." 

Meanwhile,  the  Russians  are  building  ud 
their  armed  services  and  seemingly  are  pre- 
paring for  a  large  war.  They  are,  to  be  sure 
concerned  about  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
Red  Chinese  and  have  deployed  some  rocket 
and  nuclear  forces  on  the  border  between 
the  two  countries.  If  the  Russians  and  Red 
Chinese  get  Into  a  war,  this  will  affect  Ja- 
pan and  the  smaller  countries  of  Asia. 

^v-^tr^.-f®  ^'^*  °^  increasing  trouble  In 
the  Middle  East,  too.  and  the  Soviet  navy  In 
the  Mediterranean  has  recently  been  substan- 
tlally  enlarged. 

In  the  face  of  such  danger  signals,  it  Is  sur- 
prising that  Congress  Is  reducing  the  mili- 
tary budget  Just  as  if  peace  were  In  sight 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  situation  around 
the  world  contains  many  threau  of  war  and 
It  is  hardly  a  time  to  cut  America's  military 
appropriations  In  any  way  that  would,  as  of- 
ficially stated,  "Impair  our  defense  readi- 
ness." 


ROAD    TAX   RELIEF    PROPOSED 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,   September   4.    1969 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing column,  "Road  Tax  Relief  Pro- 
posal." by  one  of  my  constituents,  Mrs. 
Jo  Hindman,  involves  a  subject  of  great 
interest.  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Road  Tax  Relief  Proposed 

(By  Jo  Hindman) 

Now  you  have  the  chance  to  get  better  city 

and  county  roads  at  no  extra  cost.  In  fact. 

you  can  get  new  roads  and  Improve  the  old 

ones  with  possibly  your  taxes  reduced. 

There  Is  no  catch.  The  program  merely 
amounts  to  plugging  a  chronic  leak  which 
diverts  about  $2  billion  dollars  each  year, 
preventing  the  tax  sum  from  reaching  the 
federal  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

The  HTP  is  composed  of  the  excise  taxes 
you  pay  when  buying  motor  vehicles,  tires. 
tubes,  gasoline,  dlesel  fuel,  lubricating  oil 
and  automotive  accessories.  The  money  Is  col- 
lected and  sent  from  the  states  to  Washing- 
ton. DC.  but  the  leak  diverts  a  part.  $2 
billion  annually.  Into  the  General  Pund  for 
spending  on  everything  but  roads  and  high- 
ways. 
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Federal  legislation  is  pending  which  pro- 
vides that  all  the  automotive  tax  money 
shall  be  channeled  Into  the  HTP  to  be  spent 
on  roads  only,  the  purpose  for  which  the 
tax  was  levied  and  collected. 

Under  the  new  law,  if  enacted:  Motorists 
will  get  the  roads  they  are  paying  for,  but 
are  not  getting;  workers  will  benefit  fr<Mn 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Job  openings  In 
road  construction,  in  the  building  trades 
and  allied  industries;  property  owners  will 
benefit  from  enhanced  real  eetate  values 
from  improved  streets  and  roads;  the  pres- 
ent state  and  local  road  tax  burden  could  be 
eased  and  future  road  taxes  forestalled. 

Check  the  arithmetic:  At  present,  the 
states  tax  their  citizens  to  collect  funds  to 
match  (buy  back)  the  federal  HTP  money, 
quaintly  called  "federal  aid  highway  assist- 
ance." The  proposed  law  will  do  away  with 
that  buy-back-your -own-money  gimmick. 

Next,  Section  215  of  the  ptendlng  legisla- 
tion would  salvage  the  $2  billion  annual  leak, 
return  it  to  the  givers  to  spend  on  state  and 
local  highways  and  roads,  fifty-fifty.  Beauty 
of  the  arrangement,  according  to  an  inter- 
ested county  commissioner.  Is  that  local 
government  can  construct  Its  roads  according 
to  Its  own  standards,  unhampered  by  red 
tape  spun  by  absentee   bureaucrats. 

The  local  payments  would  be  made  April 
1  and  Oct.  1  of  each  year.  No  state  would 
receive  less  than  $25  million  annually  and 
some  would  receive  eight  times  that  amount. 
A  table  showing  the  salvaged  $2  billion,  di- 
vided among  the  states  and  local  govern- 
ments Is  available  upon  request  from  300 
Ruskin  Dr.,  Altoona,  Pa.  16602,  address  of 
the  citizen  organization,  Pennsylvania  Home 
Rule  Assn..  long-time  sponsor  of  the  subject 
national  home  rule  road  program. 

Not  an  appeal  for  federal  aid;  rather,  a 
long  overdue  correction,  program  Is 
embodied  in  two  pending  identical  bills  In 
Congress,  HR  10697  and  HR  11880.  Intro- 
duced by  Congressmen  Irving  Whalley  (R) 
and  John  H.  Dent  (D),  the  bills  Insure  sup- 
port from  both  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

Tax  payers  are  insisting  on  tax  relief.  Also. 
the  motorists  among  them  are  becoming 
aware  that  they  are  paying,  in  state  and 
federal  taxes,  more  than  enough  now  to 
take  care  of  all  highway  costs.  The  real  cul- 
prit Is  the  unfair  distribution  system,  the 
malappropriatlon  of  funds  earmarked  for 
road  spending  only.  The  proposed  legislation 
win  remedy  that. 

When  all  of  the  true  information  reaches 
members  of  the  Congress,  by  mall,  wire,  or 
through  their  friends  back  home,  the  na- 
tional road  program  should  have  a  good 
chance  of  being  enacted.  Let  your  elected 
representative   in   Congress   hear   from   you. 


WHEN  YOU  RIDE  TOMORROWS  AIR- 
PLANES. YOU  WILL  THANK  DICK 
WHTTCOMB 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or   VIRGtNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.   September   4,   1969 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Au- 
gust 31,  1969,  issue  of  Potomac,  the  Sim- 
day  magazine  of  the  Washington  Post, 
had  a  cover  photograph  of  one  of  our 
Nation's  leading  aeronauti(»d  scientists, 
accompanied  by  a  cut  line  which  read, 
"When  You  Ride  Tomorrow's  Airplanes, 
You  WiU  Say  Thanks  to  Richard  Whit- 
comb." 

The  magazine  featured  a  splended  ar- 
ticle on  Dr.  Richard  Whltcomb  of  Hamp- 
ton, Va. 

Regionally,  we  who  reside  In  the  First 
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Congressional  District  of  Virginia,  and 
nationally,  all  of  us  who  are  concerned 
with  man's  quest  as  he  attempts  to  find 
practical  solutions  to  the  many  prob- 
lems of  flight,  take  significant  pride  in 
the  accomplishments  of  Dick  Whltcomb. 
We,  therefore,  feel  greatly  honored  to 
see  such  a  fine  publication  do  him  this 
honor. 

Since  most  of  us  in  the  Congrees  were 
away  from  the  Capital  when  the  article 
appeared,  I  Include  it  herewith  in  order 
that  more  of  us  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  to  know  Dr.  Whltcomb  a 
little  better  and  thereby  gain  a  greater 
appreciation  for  what  he  has  done  and 
is  continuing  to  do  for  all  mankind. 

The  article  follows : 
When   You   Rnw   Tommorkow's   Airplanes, 
YoD'LL  Thank  Dick  Whitcomb 
(By   Barbara  Rowes) 

Dick  Whltcomb  drives  up  from  Hampton. 
Va.  to  Washington  maybe  once  a  month  ("I 
stay  at  the  Hamilton,  cause  It's  nice  and 
cheap'  "),  in  his  7-year-old  red  Volvo,  to  do 
business  with  his  bosses  at  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  head- 
quarters. 

Sometimes  he  comes  to  see  a  lawyer,  be- 
cause Dick  Whltcomb  is  In  the  middle  of  a 
10-year  span  of  patent  litigation  with  giant 
General  Dynamics  over  the  alleged  use  of  his 
■inverted  canoe"  design  in  the  Convair  990 
transpKjrt  fuselages  (the  case  Is  presently 
before  a  federal  district  Judge  in  Norfolk). 

But  the  trips  are  rare  because  at  age  48 
Richard  Travis  Whltcomb  is  too  busy  doing 
what  most  every  youngster  who  disappears 
for  hours  on  end  into  the  family  basement  to 
build  model  airplanes  dreams  of  doing  some- 
day— changing  the  shapes  and  looks  of 
American  aviation  to  his  own  private  design 
dreams. 

Dick  Whltcomb  has  been  singularly  suc- 
cessful at  this  singular  vocation.  He  has 
made  two  aeronautical  design  discoveries 
which  have  helped  push  the  American  air- 
frame industry  towards  supersonic  superi- 
ority for  generations  to  come. 

He  Is  one  of  those  fortunate  enthusiasts 
who  has  to  be  chased  away  from  weeks  on 
end  of  16-hour  days  In  his  $8  million  tran- 
sonic wind  tunnel  at  the  NASA  Langley  Re- 
search Center,  where  he  Is  In  charge  of  50 
employes.  He  Is  one  of  the  few  U.S.  aero- 
nautical scientists  who  has  nearly  carte 
blanche  on  letting  his  design  ideas  take  him 
where  they  vsrant  to  go.  ("We  have  to  turn 
off  the  electricity  to  get  him  out  of  there," 
says  one  friend ) . 

Although  his  friends  think  of  him  as  a 
New  Englander,  Dick  Whltcomb  is  a  native 
of  Evanston,  m.  He  was  Influenced  early  by 
a  grandfather  who  left  fanning  to  become  a 
manufacturer  of  vending  machines. 

Whitcomb  admired  the  old  man's  inde- 
pendence and  drive — plus  the  fact  he  was 
acquainted  with  Thomas  A.  Edison.  "I  used 
to  sit  around,"  Dick  Whltcomb  recalls,  "and 
hear  stories  about  Edison.  He  sort  of  devel- 
oped into  my  Idol.  But  the  days  of  Independ- 
ent Inventors  are  Just  about  past.  With  wind 
tunnels  costing  $8  million  to  build  it's  Im- 
possible to  do  anything  completely  on  your 
own." 

"I  decided  early  in  life,  that  I  didn't  want 
to  work  on  someone  else's  problems.  I  could 
do  that  now  and  make  twice  my  salary  in 
industry.  But  here  at  NASA  they  pretty  much 
consider  me  a  creative  person.  So  they  leave 
me  alone  to  create." 

In  1943.  on  graduation  with  honors  in 
mechanical  engineering  from  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Polytechnical  Institute.  Dick  Whlt- 
comb was  Intrigued  by  a  Fortune  magazine 
article  extolling  the  research  facilities  at 
Langley  Field.  He  soon  found  himself  work- 
ing on  design  of  the  B-29  bomber  and  other 
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wartime  planes  at  Langley.  He  has  been  there 
ever  since. 

He  is  a  handsome  man  who  enjoys  that 
kind  of  intellectual  solitude  that  outsiders 
sometimes  mistake  for  loneliness. 

In  recent  years,  his  increasing  fame  and 
the  industry-wide  respect  he  has  gained  for 
his  intuitive  genius  in  transonic  studies  have 
tended  to  draw  him  out  socially,  though  he 
cheerfully  admits  he'll  never  be  mistaken  for 
a  Rotary  or  Klwanls  enthusiast. 

In  1954,  according  to  his  longtime  friend 
and  boss,  Laurence  Loftln  (assistant  director 
of  the  Center) ,  Whltcomb,  on  intuition 
alone,  applied  a  mathematical  curiosity 
called  "the  area  rule"  In  wind  tunnel  tests 
he  was  conducting — without  ever  having 
heard  of  the  area  rule. 

As  a  result,  he  devised  a  fuselage  con- 
figuration that  enabled  high-speed  planes  to 
pass  through  Mach  1  with  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  power.  The  design  has  become 
know  as  the  "coke  bottle"  fuselage  and  is 
in  use  on  all  supersonic  planes  today. 

"I  had  the  idea,"  recalls  Whltcomb,  "as 
early  as  1961.  It  was  like  a  bulb  lighting  up 
but  it  wasn't  out  of  the  blue.  I  put  the 
fundamental  transonic  theories  of  Adolph 
Buesman  (one  of  the  German  scientists  who 
came  to  America  after  World  War  11)  to  work 
and  experimented  by  testing  my  streamlined 
models  in  the  transonic  wind  tunnel  at  Lang- 
ley. It  was  like  "Archimedes  shouting  Eureka 
when  Buesman  said  This  is  it  I'  But  It  was 
really  only  the  beginning.  In  most  cases  I 
had  to  convince  top  management  that  my 
discovery  was  worth  changes  involving  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  aircraft  design.  For  exam- 
ple, before  the  P-105  was  approved,  a  vice 
president  of  Republic  Aircraft  came  down  to 
examine  all  available  data.  We  spent  the 
whole  day  together  discussing  the  area  rule 
concept's  application.  It's  rough  getting  man- 
agement to  change  anything  that  involves 
so  much  money.  But  this  is  all  part  of  my 
Job  as  a  modern  day  inventor." 

That  discovery  won  him  the  1964  OoJlier 
Trophy,  the  highest  Industry  award.  Over  tl^e 
years  the  Collier  has  gone  to  people  like 
Glenn  H.  Curtlss  and  Orvllle  Wright  and 
Elmer  Sperry  and  Glenn  L.  Martin  and  How- 
ard Hughes  and  William  P.  Lear  and  astro- 
naut teams. 

This  year,  15  years  later,  Whltcomb  devised 
the  "supercritical  wing,"  a  design  which 
would  enable  present  sub-sonic  Jets  to  reach 
nearly  Mach  1 ,  Instead  of  the  85  per  cent  effi- 
ciency they  now  operate  on.  This  means  cut- 
ting nearly  an  hour  out  of  the  present  5-hour 
transcontinental  flights  should  commercial 
liners  adopt  the  new  wing  (unlikely  until 
new  models  are  bom,  his  NASA  co-workers 
say). 

In  most  years,  this  second  major  discovery 
would  put  him  in  line  for  a  nomination  for 
a  unique  second  Collier  trophy.  But  this  is 
the  year  man  walked  on  the  moon  and  few  in 
the  Industry  think  it  will  hap^>en — though 
many  are  sure  Dick  Whltcomb  will  receive 
one  of  the  60  or  so  annual  nominations  from 
his  peers  in  the  airframe  industry. 

Recalls  Whitcomb:  "The  Collier  Commit- 
tee met  me  at  the  airport  in  Washington  and 
set  me  up  in  the  finest  room — all  expenses 
p»ald.  The  aviation  industry's  banquet,  in- 
volving about  two  thousand  people,  was  held 
at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  and  I  was  a 
guest  of  honor  along  with  ambassadors  and 
ministers  from  foreign  countries.  It  was  the 
highest  point  in  my  life,  except  that  I  had 
forgotten  my  suspenders  at  home  so  I  had 
to  pin  my  shirt  to  my  pants — and  that's 
how  I  faced  Vice  President  Nixon  as  he 
Introduced  me  to  the  world." 

Whltcomb  also  received  the  Exceptional 
Service  award  from  the  Air  Force  (Its  high- 
est civilian  award);  a  Distlngvilshed  Service 
Medal  from  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  Aeronautics  (NACA  was  NASA's  pre- 
Sputnlk  predecessor ) ;  some  lines  In  Who's 
Who;  and  an  honorary  degree  from  Worces- 
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ter  Tech  whldb  permits  Dick  Whltcomb  to 
call  himself  •Doctor"  at  those  intermin- 
able Industry  conventions  where  people  who 
Invent  coke  bgttle  fuselages  And  themselves. 
"It  depends  ob  who  you're  talking  to,"  he 
says.  "I  don't  tse  It  with  my  friends." 

He  also  remembers  wryly  that  he  received 
an  Increase  ^n  dinner  Invitations  "from 
neighbors  I  h$a  never  even  met  and  have 
never  seen  aga^n." 

Says  Loftln.l  "Dick  Is  not  a  mathematical 
theoretician  1^  the  accepted  sense.  He  Is 
much  more  Iniultlve.  which  Is  very  unusual 
In  scientists.  Afad  It  has  paid  off  handsomely. 
He  has  a  new  idea  every  day.  I'd  say  he's 
one  of  the  mfiet  fertile  innovators  In  the 
business."  j 

Adds  Ed  Cortrlght,  the  research  center  di- 
rector: "One  dt  the  great  differences  about 
Dick  U  that  hk  not  only  gets  a  bright  Idea 
but  pursues  iti  with  a  great  persistence.  In 
our  business  most  publish  an  Idea  and  let 
It  disappear.  I^lck's  working  In  transonlcs, 
which  Is  an  area  where  theories  Just  break 
down.  So  you  Have  to  think  of  him  as  some- 
thing of  an  aijtlst.  He  Injects  some  of  the 
elements  of  artj"  (LoTtln  remembers  that  In 
the  supercrttlcs^l  wing  work,  Whltcomb  often 
spent  days  wltH  a  file  and  other  instruments 
worklijg.  on  th*  wing  edges  along  with  the 
model  q^kers.)' 

Sometimes,  to  an  outsider.  It  seems  that 
one  of  America*  leading  aeronautical  scien- 
tists has  paid;  considerable  dues  for  his 
astoun<llng  sucpess  by  defining  his  life  In 
terms  of  his  woufb. 

"People  are  always  saying  that  I  ought  to 
have  'more  fun'.f  says  Dick  Whltcomb.  "What 
they  don't  und^tand  Is  that  I  am  having 
fun.  My  work  li  my  fun.  Can't  they  under- 
stand that?" 

He  rises  at  7  a^m.  five  mornings  a  week  and 
reads  the  local  newspaper  as  he  tradlttonally 
breakfasts  on  orange  Juice  and  toast. 

"I  have  sugar  and  cream  in  my  coffee  In 
the  morning  be<»ause  I  need  the  energy,"  he 
explains.  "Later  |n  the  day  I'U  have  two  more 
cupe  of  coffee  Mack  because  I  need  It  as  a 
pick-me-up." 

He  has  never,  he  says,  missed  a  day  of 
work  because  of  Ulness  or  the  unforeseen. 

Dick  Whltcoml)  does  most  of  his  work  right 
In  his  ofHoe,  which  resembles  a  metallic 
wasteland.  His  ijesk  Is  crowded  with  manu- 
facturers' modelq  of  the  P-105,  P-111,  P-4.  He 
doesn't  believe  In  decoraang:  "it's  strictly 
for  work." 

"When  I  came  to  NACA.  (fresh  out  of  Wor- 
cester) I  started  proposing  new  ideas  right  off. 
My  boss  was  very]  understanding:  he  llstemed 
But  he  never  foujnd  the  time  to  get  my  Ideas 
tested.  Now  I'm  ^he  head  and  the  difference 
Is  that  my  Ideas  det  tested." 

There's  also  a  difference  In  the  amount  of 
his  paperwork,  the  number  ot  his  meetings 
and  the  bureaucritlc  tape  which  aooMnpanles 
new  Ideas. 

"My  deck  Is  fluid  with  stuff  that's  accumu- 
lated over  the  la(st  week.  The  most  current 
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stuff  Is  on  top 
he  says. 

His  days  vary 
his  tests.  When  h 
wind  tunnel,  he 
stretch,   getting 
mechanics  who  o 
on  hhn.  (An  ex 
his  desk  by  a  m 
critical  wing  that 


'  rest  I  throw  into  drawers,' 


ccordlng  to  the  progress  of 
I  has  a  model  In  the  Lian.gley 
'ays  with  It  for  a  16-hour 
hia   hands   dirty   with    the 
en  play  sly  practical  Jokes 
^ple:  a  dead  bird  placed  on 
dc  to  depict  a  super- 
,  Udn'fwork). 
After  winning  the  CoUler  Trophy  In  1954 
he  became  deeply  Involved  In  a  national  ef- 
fort to  build  a  su|)er8onlc  transport  airplane 
which  would  travel  i.soo  miles  an  hour  He 
also   had   a   prlvajte   research   laboratory   in 
which  he  worked  lUghts  and  weekends  after 
putting   In   8   to   10  hours   In   his   office    In 
order  to  Invent  something  outside  of  aero- 
space.  But  he  was  unable  to  sell  the  automo- 
bile Industry  a  mere  efficient  exhaust  system 
for  their  engines,  pe  would  like  to  see  appli- 
cation of  aerodynajmlc  principles  used  In  the 


problem  of  car  alr-pollutlon — and  Dick  Whlt- 
comb Intends  to  get  busy  on  this  Idea  any  day 
now. 

He  did  develop  a  means  of  making  sail- 
boats go  faster,  though  he's  sold  his  own  20- 
foot  "Battery  Park"  model  boat. 

Finally,  this  year.  Whltcomb  directed  a 
committee  of  13  scientists  who  developed  the 
supercritical  wing  (In  which  the  cross-sec- 
tional shape  of  the  wing  has  been  rede- 
signed for  smoother  air  flow  and  farter 
speeds). 

"I  modified  the  shape  of  the  wing  myself 
as  we  tested  It. "  he  says.  "It's  Just  plain  easier 
this  way  In  fact  my  reputation  for  filing  the 
wing's  shape  has  become  so  notorious  that 
the  people  at  North  American  (which  will 
build  a  test  plane  next  year  for  It)  have 
threatened  to  provide  me  with  a  10-foot  file 
to  work  on  the  real  airplane  also." 

But  the  most  astonishing  reaction  to  the 
new  Invention  came  from  a  group  of  fourth 
graders  who  had  read  about  Whltcomb  in 
their  Weekly  Reader.  They  wrote  so  many  let- 
ters that  the  NASA  office  finally  had  to  com- 
pose a  form  letter  which  answered  all  their 
questions  about  the  wing.  One  of  the  chil- 
dren even  phoned  Whltcomb  directly. 

Right  now  he's  very  busy  wrapping  up  the 
business  end  of  his  wing.  He  spends  hours  In 
staff  meetmgs  preparing  to  face  management 
with  proof  of  the  Invention's  worth.  "There's 
a  lot  of  detail  work  and  persistence  required 
to  get  these  Inventions  on  the  planes.  That's 
the  business.  No  one  meets  me  at  the  airports 
In  Los  Angeles  or  Washington.  I  have  to  regu- 
late my  schedules  to  commercial  flights  and 
management's  convenience.  There's  nothing 
glamorous  about  the  selling  end  of  this  busi- 
ness. But  It's  necessary  to  wrap  things  up." 
In  the  last  few  months  he's  been  very 
busy  wrapping  up  the  supercritical  wing 
by  proving  that  It  affects  every  aspect  of 
In-fllght  performance.  But  he  was  not  too 
busy  to  Interrupt  the  meetings  and  detail 
plans  to  throw  his  secretary  Annie  a  21st 
birthday  party  In  the  Officer's  Club. 

"He'd  always  promised  me  a  champagne 
party.  If  I  weren't  married  by  the  time  I 
was  21.  WeU,  I'm  not  nxarrled,  and  he  didn't 
forget,"  she  says. 

Otherwise,  his  work  comes  flrst.  "When 
I  find  a  problem,  I  need  the  solution."  says 
Dick  Whltcomb,  ""I  sense  It's  there  and  I 
have  to  get  at  It.  Although  m  have  other 
things  to  worry  about,  I  always  have  this 
uneasy,  irritating  feeling.  It's  a  nagging 
sense  that  I've  got  to  solve  the  problem — 
no  matter  what." 

He  sits  with  his  feet  up  on  the  desk  and 
continually  thinks  of  work  asking  "Why? 
Why?"  Insights  don't  simply  spring  Into  his 
mind.  He  has  to  feed  It  first. 

He  can't  quit  work  at  4:30  pjn.  and  relax 
by  watching  television  or  sailing.  He  Is 
somewhat  bitter  that  other  people  can  put 
m  eight  hours  and  walk  away  from  an  office 
free  of  concern.  He  simply  cannot  turn  off 
his  mind  through  a  clock. 

"There's  been  a  continual  drive  In  me 
ever  since  I  was  a  teenager  to  find  a  better 
way  to  do  everything.  A  lot  of  very  IntelU- 
gent  people  are  willing  to  adapt,  but  only 
to  a  certain  extent.  If  a  human  mind  can 
figure  out  a  better  way  to  do  something,  let's 
do  it.  I  can't  Just  sit  around.  I  have  to 
think." 

Dr.  Whltcomb  dresses  for  his  own  comfort 
In  sports  Jackets,  gray  pants  and  colored 
shirts.  He  Is  Ignorant  of  current  fashion 
because  he  says  he  wants  to  be.  Appear- 
ance doesn't  really  Interest  him  much. 

He  doesn't  oook  for  himself  anymore.  He 
Just  got  tired  of  cleaning  up.  He  eats  all  of 
his  meals  out.  or  at  the  Invitation  of  friends. 
At  home  he  Just  stocks  his  refrigerator  full 
of  snacks. 

As  a  bachelor  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
government  pay  scale  (about  925.000  yearly 
as  a  GS-16)  he  woiUd  seem  to  have  both  the 
money  and  the  five-week  vacation  benefits 
to  travel.  He  has  done  so  only  3  times:  twice 


to  Europe  and  once  to  Bermuda.  In  nlain 
fact,  says  Dick  Whltcomb,  the  long  drawn^ 
out  patent  suit  has  cut  considerably  into 
his  take-home  pay. 

The  first  lime  he  went  to  Europe,  he  took 
the  conventional  Cook's  Tour  and  was  an 
palled  by  the  high  tension  lines  and  nwi 
structures  throughout  Switzerland.  The  next 
lime  he  returned  to  England  and  Prance  to 
visit  a  girl  studying  over  there,  and  spent 
much  of  his  vacation  touring  the  aero- 
nautical  research  centers  and  examining  ihe 
scientist  Cavendish's  laboratory  m  Cam- 
bridge. 

"I  take  very  few  structured  vacations  "  says 
Dick  Whltcomb.  "Actually  I  prefer  weekend 
trips  to  Washington  and  New  York,  and  I'm 
out  on  the  West  Coast  a  lot  for  business  I 
also  try  to  visit  my  sister  with  her  seven 
daughters  at  least  once  a  year  In  Brockton 
Mass.  It's  not  that  I  don't  do  anything  but 
work.  It's  Just  that  I  don't  take  the  conven- 
tional vacation  very  much— although  I  am 
dying  to  visit  India  where  the  culture  Is  dif- 
ferent. I  want  to  see  something  different 
Europe  has  too  many  American  signs." 

Dick  Whltcomb  has  become  so  busy,  in  fact 
that  he  has  had  to  lessen  his  community  in- 
volvements in  the  local  Peninsula  Com- 
munity Theater  assocUtlon  for  which  he  wa« 
vice  president  for  business  affairs,  and  the 
Peninsula  Civic  Opera  Assn.  where  he  was 
drafted  onto  the  board.  His  friends  are  by  and 
large,  artists,  musicians  and  from  among  top 
NASA  management. 

He  also  occasionally  wonders  why  he  didn't 
follow  a  long  ago  impulse  to  enter  the  field 
of  rocketry  in  the  footsteps  of  onetime  Wor- 
cester Tech  instructor  Robert  Ooddard 

"Of  course,"  he  says,  "it  would  be  very 
romantic  to  abandon  aviation  and  begin  a 
doctorate  In  another  field.  But  that's  not 
terribly  pragmatic.  I  can  probably  do  more 
good  by  applying  my  knowledge  right  where 
I  am." 

Says  Dr.  Whltcomb :  "I  guess  I  think  differ- 
ently from  most  people  because  I  live  dif- 
ferently. 

"My  mind's  always  racing  ahead  with  an- 
other project,  searching  for  the  new.  Some- 
times  I  get  mad  that  I'm  made  this  way.  But 
most  of  the  time  my  work  Is  Just  really  fun." 


AMERICA:   THE  LAND  OP  THE 
SALESMAN 


HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Thursday.  September  4.  1969 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  share 
with  the  Memliers  of  the  House,  and  to 
Include  In  the  Congressional  Record 
for  all  to  see,  the  most  Interesting,  In- 
formative, and  timely  message  that  I 
have  ever  heard  delivered  during  my  en- 
tire career  In  public  life. 

I  attended  an  executive  institute  class 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  during  the  week  of 
August  18-22,  which  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Zig  Zlglar,  Vice  President,  Sales 
Training  for  Automotive  Performance. 
Inc.,  of  Dallas,  Tex.  The  cIeiss  was  con- 
ducted primarily  for  the  benefit  of  a 
large  number  of  independent  business- 
men who  are  associated  with  Automotive 
Performance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Automotive  Performance, 
Inc..  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States  and  I  have 
every  confidence  that  within  a  period  of 
5  years.  Automotive  Performance,  Inc . 
will  be  one  of  the  giants  of  American 
industry. 


Mr.  Ziglar,  in  addition  to  his  duties 
as  Vice  President  in  charge  of  training 
for  Automotive  Performance,  is  also 
founder  of  The  Zigmanship  Institute,  a 
nationally  recognized  sales  training 
organization. 

During  this  fascinating  period  of 
American  history,  with  all  of  the  grave 
problems  which  we  are  facing,  it  was 
most  refreshing  to  hear  the  outstanding 
address,  "America:  The  Land  of  the 
Salesman."  In  essence.  Mr.  Ziglar  calls 
to  our  attention  a  message  that  should 
be  read  in  every  school — high  school, 
college,  or  university — and  to  all  citizens 
of  the  land  we  love  who  are  Interested 
in  the  future  of  America.  The  simple  fact 
is  that  each  and  everyone — man  or 
woman — regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color,  has  an  opportunity  from  within  to 
achieve  a  richly  rewarding  contribution 
to  all  others  who  are  interested  enough 
and  have  the  Initiative  to  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ziglar  reveals  the 
true  and  relatively  imknown  stature  of 
the  profession  of  salesmanship. 

His  unsurpassed  speech  records  the 
contribution  that  the  salesman  has 
made,  and  continues  to  do  more  than  his 
part  to  "make  us  the  greatest  land  of 
them  all."  I  fully  agree  with  him  when 
he  states,  "I  am  persuaded  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt  that  we  are  the  great- 
est" land  ever  conceived  by  the  mind  of 
man  "because  we  are  the  land  of  the 
salesman."  In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Ziglar 
stresses  the  fact  that  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, the  man  who  discovered  our  land, 
was  a  salesman  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.  Because  his  remarks  are  so  timely 
and  so  vital  to  the  future  of  America,  I 
include  his  address  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

America:  The  LAim  or  the  Salesman 
America  was  discovered  by  a  Salesman. 
Not  by  any  stretch  of  Imagination  could  you 
accuse  Christopher  Columbus  of  being  a 
navigator.  He  was  looking  for  India  when  he 
"discovered"  America,  thus  making  the  most 
profitable  "mistake"  since  the  beginning  of 
recorded  history.  But  was  he  really  a  Sales- 
man? The  answer,  by  any  standards  of  eval- 
uation, has  got  to  be  an  emphatic — Yes. 
First  he  toured  the  Courts  of  Europe  making 
■call'  alter  "call"  telling  his  story  to  any 
"prospect"  who  would  listen.  He  demon- 
strated many  of  the  traits  of  the  successful 
salesman  when  he  kept  "selling"  after  the 
prospect  had  said  no.  When  he  missed  on  one 
call  he  went  to  another  prospect  and  told 
his  story  again.  He  got  a  lot  of  no's  but  he 
finally  got  the  right  answer  and  started  on 
his  trip  ostensibly  to  India.  Even  then  he 
still  had  his  toughest  "sales"  Job  ahead  of 
him.  He  had  to  sell  for  his  "life"  because 
the  mutinous  sailors  wanted  to  throw  him 
overboard.  PlnaUy  the  glad  cry  came:  "land 
ho" — and  the  most  profitable  sales  call  in 
history  was  over. 

America  was  colonized  because  of  a  Sales- 
man. Sir  Walter  Raleigh  toured  the  pubs  of 
London  "selling"  this  vast  new  uncharted 
wilderness.  He  "sold"  fearful  men — hope — 
and  persuaded  them  to  leave  the  relative  se- 
curity of  England  and  go  to  the  savage  new 
undeveloped  land. 

Thomas  Paine  continued  the  "sales"  Job. 
He  "sold"  liberty — freedom — the  dignity  of 
man  and  the  Idea  that  man  should  be  free. 

George  Washington  was  a  Salesman.  He 
sold  those  frontier  farmers,  and  sophisti- 
cated plantation  owners  the  Idea  of  leaving 
their  farms  and  loved  ones  to  do  battle  with 
the  British.  He  sold  the  idea  that  we  could 
be  a  great  nation — and  he  did  it  in  the  face 
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of  unbelievable  odds.  Consider  what  he  had 
to  do.  He  had  to  persuade  those  patriots  that 
they  should  leave  their  homes — bring  their 
own  weapons  and  supplies  with  them  so  they 
could  face  the  best  trained — l>est  equipped 
army  In  the  world — supplied  by  the  greatest 
Navy  the  world  had  ever  seen.  He  could 
promise  nothing — not  even  decent  quarters 
or  a  tattered  blanket  to  face  the  bitter  cold. 
And  he  had  to  honestly  admit  that  there 
would  probably  be  no  pay  whether  we  won 
or  lost.  He  also  had  to  tell  them  that  If  we 
lost  they  would  be  hung  as  traitors.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  Colonies  were  anything  but 
united,  with  many  families  divided  as  to 
which  course  to  take.  Yes  sir,  George  Wash- 
ington was  a  tremendous  salesman  with  all 
of  the  virtues  of  the  truly  professional 
salesman  of  today.  He  was  honest,  dedicated, 
enthusiastic,  sincere,  knowledgeable  and 
persistent  because  of  his  great  belief  In  the 
product  he  was  selling.  Once  the  initial  sales 
Job  was  over  Washington  proved  to  be  a 
master  at  the  all  important  task  of  "poet 
selling".  He  sold  the  American  people  the 
Idea  that  they  had  within  them  the  makings 
of  a  truly  great  nation.  He  also  proved  the 
Norwegian  definition  of  the  word  "sell" 
which  is  "selge"  or  "to  serve". 

Horace  Greeley  was  a  Salesman.  When 
things  had  started  to  slow  down  a  bit  and 
part  of  our  great  Western  areas  were  under 
attack  both  from  within  and  from  the  out- 
side, he  took  pen  in  hand  and  did  a  "sales" 
Job.  Who  can  forget  his  ringing  admonition 
to  "go  West  young  man"?  And  go  West  they 
did  In  ever  increasing  numbers  until  we  had 
literally  covered  this  great  continent  and  dis- 
couraged our  enemies  from  within  as  well  as 
a  couple  of  Jealous  powers  who  were  cast- 
ing covetous  eyes  in  our  direction. 

We  are  the  greatest  land  because  we  are  a 
land  of  salesmen.  You  certainly  can't  say 
we're  the  greatest  because  of  our  size  be- 
cause until  we  added  Alaska  there  were  Bra- 
zil. China,  Canada  and  Russia  who  were  all 
bigger.  We  are  not  the  greatest  because  of 
otir  population  because  India,  Russia  and 
China  all  have  considerably  more  people  than 
we  have.  Nor  can  you  lay  it  on  our  superior- 
ity In  natural  resources  because  we  have 
known  for  a  long  time  of  the  extreme  nat- 
ural wealth  of  Brazil  and  Just  recently  there 
have  been  discoveries  of  Incalculable  value 
In  the  frozen  north  of  Canada.  Even  China 
and  Soviet  Russia  surp>ass  us  In  some  natural 
areas  In  this  department.  You  can't  say  we're 
the  greatest  because  of  our  technological  su- 
periority because  In  many  departments  the 
Jap»anese  are  our  masters,  in  others  the  Rus- 
sians surpass  us.  In  others  the  Germans  beet 
us  and  In  still  others  the  Swiss  and  the 
English  are  our  masters.  I'm  persuaded  be- 
yond any  reasonable  doubt  that  we're  the 
greatest  because  we're  the  land  of  the  sales- 
man. 

So  let's  take  a  look  at  some  heretofore 
unknown  facts  about  this  much  maligned 
creature  who  has  made  us  the  greatest  land 
of  them  all.  To  begin  with,  we  will  need 
to  establish  a  few  ground  rules  and  Iden- 
tifications. Just  because  a  man  answers  an 
ad  In  the  p>aper  and  Is  hired  and  given  a 
"brief"  case  he  Is  not  a  "salesman".  If  be 
were  then  you  could  Just  as  easily  give  a 
man  a  stethoscope  and  he  would  be  a  "Doc- 
tor", or  give  another  a  slide  rule  and  he 
would  be  an  ""engineer",  etc.  Yet  the  aver- 
age man  on  the  streets  persists  In  his  be- 
lief that  a  "salesman"  Is  "bom",  and  that  all 
you  have  to  do  to  be  a  salesman  Is  to  dress 
neatly,  smile,  learn  a  couple  of  "smooth" 
lines  and  bang — you're  a  salesman.  My  an- 
swer here  Is  pretty  simple — I've  traveled  all 
over  this  continent  and  read  newspapers  In 
literally  hundreds  of  cities.  I've  seen  where 
women  have  given  birth  to  boys — I've  seen 
where  they  gave  birth  to  girls — but  I've  never 
seen  where  one  gave  birth  to  a  "salesman". 
Now  I  have  seen  where  salesmen  have  died, 
so  If  tbey  are  not  "born"  but  they  do  "die" 
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then  obviously  they  became  Salesmen  In  the 
same  manner  one  becomes  a  Doctor  or  a 
Lawyer  or  any  other  professional  man.  In 
this  discussion  I'm  not  talking  about  the 
"reject"  from  the  other  professions  who 
drifted  Into  selling  because  It  was  so  ""easy" 
(all  you  have  to  do  Is  talk — and  I'm  a  good 
talker) .  I'm  Ulklng  about  the  guy  or  gal  who 
chose  to  sell  as  a  profession  and  then  set 
about  learning  how  to  sell  In  the  professional 
manner. 

How  does  this  Profession  stack  up  with  the 
other  professions?  Quite  well — thank  you. 
For  Instance,  the  average  salesman  has  a 
life  span  of  productive  work  that  la  nearly 
ten  years  longer  than  any  other  profession. 
Perhaps  even  more  amazing  Is  the  fact  that 
those  last  ten  years  could  well  be  the 
moet  productive  of  them  all  and  In  many 
cases  they  are  definitely  the  most  profitable 
per  hour  worked.  As  the  salesman  gets  older 
he  gets  more  knowledgeable — and  he  has 
built  his  clients  so  that  he  now  Is  truly  In 
a  "service"  profession.  Income-wise  he  stands 
at  the  top  of  the  list.  Slightly  less  than  3% 
of  our  population  hit  the  $20,000.00  per  year 
bracket.  Of  these  3%  almost  80%  of  the 
3%  are  directly  or  Indirectly  coimected  with 
sales.  Again,  I'm  not  talking  about  the  Jc* 
Jumper  who  Just  picked  up  a  brief  case  or 
the  clerk  at  the  dime  store.  I'm  talking  about 
the  "trained"  professional  who  stays  In 
"training"  all  of  his  life  as  a  Salesman. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  statistic  of 
them  all  is  the  fact  that  the  professional 
salesman  has  one  of  the  lowest — if  not  the 
lowest — divorce  rate  of  any  of  the  profes- 
sions. Now  this  could  be  because  we  are 
"salesmen"'  and  can  "sell"  the  good  wife  on 
sticking  around.  But  this  doesn't  alter  the 
"fact",  now  does  It?  The  professional  sales- 
man has  one  of  the  lowest  rates  of  nervous 
breakdown  and  mental  disturbances  of  any 
of  the  professions.  Psychologists  maintain 
that  Job  satisfaction  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  facts  as  far  as  mental  health  Is 
concerned  and  here  the  salesman  Is  truly 
the  happiest  guy  around. 

Nearly  75%  of  the  owners  of  businesses 
and  Presidents  of  (Corporations  in  America 
today  got  their  start  as  salesmen.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  facts  of  life  in  America 
today  is  that  the  average  professional  sales- 
man is  directly  or  Indirectly  responsible  for 
27  people  being  galnfuUy  employed. 

And  yet — A  recent  survey  of  122  leading 
colleges  and  universities  revealed  that  only 
about  2%  of  the  graduating  seniors  were 
Interested  in  going  into  the  field  of  seUlng. 
Many  claimed  that  It  was  either  too  "prosti- 
tuting" or  too  "frustrating".  Obviously  we 
have  not  done  a  very  good  Job  of  selling  the 
profession  of  selling.  We've  sold  goods  and 
services  but  we've  failed  to  sell  what  might 
well  be  the  last  frontier  here  In  America.  The 
result  Is  clear.  Many  p>eople  In  America  to- 
day still  think  m  terms  of  the  old  "Yankee 
Peddler".  They  think  that  selling  Is  either 
""making  people  want  something  they  dont 
really  need"  or  "making  them  buy  some- 
thing they  don't  really  want".  They  think  of 
the  salesman  as  being  a  "hall  fellow,  well 
met" — an  extrovert  with  a  large  assortment 
of  "off  color"  stories.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  Any  major  corporation 
in  America  today  wUl  quickly  tell  you  that 
in  a  sales  contest — with  all  other  things 
being  equal — that  a  group  of  100  Introverts 
will  outsell  a  group  of  100  extroverts  100 
times  out  of  100.  And  the  reason  Is  two-fold. 
Plrst,  the  extrovert — as  a  group — will  rely 
on  personality  and  charm  to  get  the  Job 
done.  Second,  he  Is  not  as  likely  to  be  as  In- 
terested In  the  "other"  person.  The  first  rule 
of  selling  Is  that  people  buy  for  "their"  rea- 
sons and  not  "yours".  They  buy  for  what 
the  product  will  do  for  them — not  for  what 
the  product  Is.  In  these  areas  the  Introvert 
excels.  He  relies  on  training  and  knowledge 
and  not  personality.  He  is  more  likely  to  be 
"other   people"   centered.   In  short,  he  haa 
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"empathy"  i  nd  selling  la  really  a  transfer- 
ence of  feelings.  If  the  salesman  can  make 
you    feel    abcut    his   prcxluct— like   he   feels 
about  his  pioduct — then  you  will  want  to 
own  his  prcxluct.  The  Introvert  Is  more  likely 
to  be  better  I  organized  and  a  harder  worker 
and  less  likely  to  rely  on  "charm"  and  "per- 
sonality".   Tie    successful    salesman    Is    in 
reality  an  "asslatant  buyer".  He  alts  on  the 
prospect's  sice  of  the  table  and  acts  in  the 
prospects  Inierest.  He  knows  that  anybody 
with   a  smoojth  line   can  "get"  a  customer, 
but  that  It  takes  more  than  a  smooth  line  to 
keep    him.    And     the    successful    salesman 
knows  that  ti)  bt  successful  he  must  "keep" 
his  customer! .  He  does  this  through  service, 
by   going   thii   extra   mile   and   helping   his 
clients  successfully  buy. 

So  what's  tie  problem?  Well,  the  problem 
Is  not  the  profession.  The  problem  Is  two- 
fold. First,  tlie  salesman  of  yesteryear  who 
was  short  on  ethics  and  long  on  promises. 
Even  this  man  was  blown  out  of  all  propor- 
tions and  dep  cted  as  a  stumbling,  bumbling 
ne'er  do  well  In  that  absurd  monstrosity, 
"Death  Of  A  Salesman".  The  second  prob- 
lem Is  the  fact  that  the  profession  of  selling 
has  not  sold-  the  "Profession  "  of  selling. 

For  an  exaiiple,  our  country  for  the  first 
250  years  of  our  existence  as  a  Nation,  we 
-sold  .ourselveii  to  the  world  and  in  the 
-procas*.  became  the  most  respected  Nation 
on  earth.  Sln;e  1945,  we  quit  selling  as  a 
Nation  and  started  trying  to  buy  friends 
around  the  world.  You  know  what  happened. 
Fortunately  we  are  on  the  way  In  the  latter 


department — and  In  a  big  way.  Through 
education  and  training.  Through  the  numer- 
ous organizations  around  the  country  and 
through  a  mor  >  careful  selection  of  personnel 
which  keeps  ttie  obviously  unsulted  out  of 
the  profession  we  are  upgrading  our  profes- 
sion. 

We've  come  a  long  way  and  most  Impor- 
tant, we  are  i  eaded  In  the  right  direction. 
In  the  meantime — the  next  time  you  meet  a 
professional  salesman  be  nice  to  him — after 
all — he  might  )e  the  one  responsible  for  you 
having  your  Jot. 


DEFENSE  OI'  AMERICA'S  MALIGNED 
MDDDLE  CLASS 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUS  E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday    September   4.   1969 

Mr.   BOLLEJG.   Mr.   Speaker,   during 

or  two,  examinations  of 

(liCQculties  have  inevitably 

ttie  purported  malfeasance 


the  last  year 
our  domestic 
focused  upon 

of  middle-cla^s  Americans.  No  one  is 
without  fault  tut  a  more  balanced  as- 
sessment is  needed.  I  have  found  such  a 
reassessment  i:i  an  article  by  Martin  L. 
Gross  which  aijpeared  In  the  August  27, 
1969,  edition  of  the  Worcester,  Mass.! 
Gazette.  Mr.  Qross'  article  is  captioned 
"Defense  of  Aiierlca's  Maligned  Middle 
Class." 

It  follows : 

Defense  of  Ames  ica's  Maugned  Middle  Class 

(By  IdartlnL.  Gross) 

The  middle  cliiss  has  borne  the  brunt  of 

massive  crltlclsn|  for  generations. 

In  the  twenties  they  were  pilloried  in  Sin- 
clair Lewis'  "Mail  Street."  In  the  following 
decades,  the  fcd-next-door  Andy  Hardy 
movies  and  the  l^mlly  TV  frolics  of  "Father 
Knows  Best"  became — among  anti-middle 
class  enthusiasts— classic  examples  of  self- 
incrimination  UliLstratlng  the  "shallowness" 
of  the  boiu-geolslB.  In  the  1950's,  "The  Man 
In  the  Grey  Flann  el  Suit"  and  "The  Organlza- 
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tlon  Man"  delineated  the  middle  class's  non- 
virtue  in  the  confines  of  the  business  world. 
The  attacks  on  the  middle  class  are  age- 
old,  always  entertaining  and  sometimes  accu- 
rate, especially  when  the  middle  class  carica- 
ture themselves  through  excess.  I  am  re- 
minded of  my  own  disquieting  suburban 
memories.  Including  the  chilling  comment 
from  an  otherwise  normal  neighbor,  who 
once  boasted:  "I  am  devoting  my  life  to  my 
lawn." 

The  excesses  of  some  middle  class  citizens 
have  been  grist  for  authors  in  every  tongue 
providing  raw  material  for  satire  through 
their  rigidity,  conformity  and  provincialism. 
Traditionally,  the  fashionably  rich,  tlie  "crea- 
tive "  (and  would-be  creative)  class  and  the 
revolutionaries  have  entered  Into  an  alliance 
against  the  middle  class,  seeking  to  under- 
mine Its  strength.  Critics  should  rightly  ex- 
pose any  excess,  but  in  America  today  that 
alliance  has  been  so  vigorous  and  successful 
In  Its  game  of  "Down  With  The  Middle  Class- 
that  the  American  ethic  It  defends  may  well 
be  Ih  danger. 

WAR   CRT 

The  new  target  Is  generally  defined  as 
"middle  class  values,"  and  the  anti-middle 
class  war  cry  Is  the  nebulous  but  ringing 
euphemism:  ""the  quality  of  life."  The  in- 
ference Is  clear:  ""life  quality  is  destroyed 
by  these  "middle  class  values." 

According  to  these  detractors,  America's 
middle  class  values  encourage  bigotry  en- 
slave the  female  In  the  home;  over-ennoble 
work;  promote  excessive  nationalism;  stimu- 
late nerve-virracking  competition;  weaken  the 
arts.  They  blame  middle  class  values  for 
the  failure  of  the  urban  poor,  for  the  gener- 
ation gap.  When  pressed,  crlUcs  even  blame 
middle  class  values  for  such  diverse  ills  as 
air  pollution  and  ulcers. 

The  attack  had  been  subtle  for  some  time 
but  now  that  It  Is  staunchly  supported  by 
segments  of  the  mass  media.  It  is  making 
rapid  headway  among  the  vulnerable  In- 
creasingly, America's  giant  middle  class  have 
become  defensive  about  their  way  of  lUe,  in- 
cluding their  homes,  their  families,  the  way 
they  speak,  earn  their  Uving  and  raise  their 
families. 

That  insecurity  had  best  be  checked  if  our 
democratic  culture  Is  to  survive.  For  every 
successful  creative  exception  to  the  '"mid- 
dle class  values,"  there  are  thousands  of  citi- 
zens who  maintain  family  and  democracy 
with  It.  The  astronauts  returning  from  the 
moon  symbolized  in  their  person  and  ac- 
complishment, the  power  of  the  American 
middle  class  ethic. 

The  taxes  of  the  hard-pressed  middle  class 
support  both  the  rich  and  the  poor  one 
through  taxation  loopholes,  the  other 
through  taxation.  The  middle  class  main- 
tains the  central  core  of  the  American 
Protestant  ethic,  which  freed  man  as  an 
individual  for  the  first  Ume  in  history. 

They  sustain  democracy,  for  the  rich  and 
the  poor  are  historically  prone  to  totalitar- 
ianism, one  out  of  privilege  and  style  the 
other  out  of  fear.  To  maintain  their  freedom 
the  American  middle  class  ennoble  egalitar- 
lanism,  offering  those  below  a  chance  to  Join 
them  by  absorbing  their  values  of  work 
study  and  family.  That  upward  mobUlty,' 
which  creates  the  ever-growing  worid  mid- 
dle class,  is  the  key  to  democratic  poww. 

WHAT    ALTERNATTVE? 

Those  Who  would  condemn  the  middle 
class  as  declasse,  have  not  offered  a  viable 
alternative  Ufe  style.  Men  of  genius  do  not 
need  the  middle  class  ethic,  but  most  peo- 
ple are  not  geniuses  and  deviate  badly  The 
"quality"  of  life  that  some  romantically 
seek  as  an  alternative  has  thus  far  been  a 
false  dream  expressed  mainly  in  negative 
terms.  If  American  middle  class  democratic 
life  Is  drab  and  old-fashioned,  what  U  mod- 
ern? Is  nlhUlsm,  despondency,  drug  addic- 
tion, poverty,  disorder  and  Jetaet  wealth  the 
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antidote  of  "quality"  for  the  ostensible  bore 
dom  of  middle-class  civilization? 

"Middle  class"  Is  a  socio-economic  term 
and  should  not  conjure  up  images  of  con 
formlty.  Within  the  freedom  of  democraci 
and  sufficient  money  to  survive,  there  li 
option  to  escape  the  rigidity  of  "Main 
Street"  and  "The  Organization  Man  "  th» 
excesses  of  "Goodbye  Columbus,"  w  th» 
nihilism  of  the  false  "quality"  offered  hi 
detractors.  ' 

QUESTION    OF    CtHLT 

Increasingly    one    hears    sensitive   people 
deprecate   themselves   as  "ordinary  middle 
class  Americans,""  confessing  the  guilt  placed 
there  by  sophists.  Are  they  guilty  of  havlne 
defeated    poverty    for    millions,    maintained 
stability  in  a  chaotic  world;  for  having  ab 
sorbed  scores  of  ethnic  groups  into  their  col 
lectlve  midst,  for  having  encouraged  science 
and  technology,  for  having  educated  them 
selves  and  their  children,  for  having  saved 
the  world  from  totalitarianism? 

The  Soviet  strains  to  emulate  our  middle 
cl.>ss.    The    worid     blinks    before    its    vast 
achievements,  yet  we   increasingly  snipe  at 
it  as  if  it  were  some  psychologically  infec 
tlous  disease  that  can  be  cured  by  an  injec 
tlon  of  a  mythical  "quality."  True  quality  is 
a  classless  term,  and   thus  far,  the  stodev 
Howard  Johnson-Holiday  Inn  variety  of  mid 
die-class  America  has  shown  that  he  under- 
stands more  of  its  Ingredients  than  do  the 
detractors  of  the  middle  class 


AS  PROMISED 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OP   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  4.  1969 
Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall,  when 
he  was  campaigning  for  the  Presidency 
Richard  Nixon  made  it  clear  to  the 
American  people  that,  as  President  he 
would  appoint  to  the  Supreme  Court  men 
who  felt  it  was  their  duty  to  interpret 
the  Constitution,  not  to  rewrite  it. 

Such  an  attitude  is  inconceivable  to 
some  who  find  that  the  Constitution  gets 
in  the  way  of  what  they  think  Is  best 
Now  that  the  President  is  carrying  out 
his  commitment  they  are  making  clear 
their  unhappiness  with  him. 

However,  the  DaUas  Morning  News  in 
the  attached  editorial  recently  put  the 
matter  into  perspective: 

[From  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News, 
Aug.  20,  1969] 
As  Promised 
The  Nation's  pundits,  commentators  and 
columnists  have   had   a  high   old   time  the 
past  six  months  using  each  statement  or  ac- 
tion by  Richard  Nixon  as  evidence  that  he  is 
turning  liberal.  One  day  they  say  he's  zigging 
to  the  left;   the  next  day,  they  declare  he's 
taking  a  sharp  zag  to  the  right. 

But  long  after  most  of  the  Nixon  speeches 
and  minor  appointments  are  forgotten,  the 
effects  of  his  two  appointments  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  be  affecting  the  life  of  this 
country.  Indeed,  his  choices  may  change  the 
course  of  the  natl-.n  more  than  any  other 
he  makes  during  his  administration. 

In  recent  years  the  high  court  has  often 
seemed  to  be  more  inclined  to  make  new 
law  of  Its  own  than  to  Interpret  existing 
law.  Not  only  ha?  it  moved  to  usurp  Con- 
gress' constltuUonal  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing the  laws  that  govern  society,  but  its  lib- 
eral members  have  praised  this  trend  as 
'"creative." 

But  to  most  Americans,  the  high  court"s 
legislating  activities  are  not  so  much  crea- 
tive as  unconstitutional,  a  flagrant  attempt 


to  undermine  the  separation  of  pwwers  be- 
tween the  branches  of  government. 

A  major  principle  of  democratic  govern- 
ment holds  that  the  people  are  ruled  by  laws 
formulated  by  their  elected  representatives. 
The  Justices  of  the  high  court,  appointed 
for  life,  are  neither  elected  by  the  people  nor 
responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority. 

That  is  why  Richard  Nixon  found  In  1968 
that  the  public  agreed  with  him  when  he 
said,  "The  question  is  whether  a  Judge  in 
the  Supreme  Court  should  consider  it  his 
function  to  Interpret  the  law  or  to  make  the 
law  ...  I  believe  we  need  a  court  which 
looks  upon  its  function  as  being  that  of  in- 
terpretation rather  than  of  breaking  through 
into  new  areas  that  are  really  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Congress."' 

Nixon  promised  the  voters  that.  If  elected, 
he  would  make  appointments  designed  to 
lead  the  court  back  from  the  wilderness  of 
Ideological  improvisation  to  its  fundamental 
role  of  Interpreting  the  law.  In  addition  to 
choosing  men  qualified  to  act  as  Judges,  he 
said,  he  would  consider  two  main  factors  in 
each  appointment. 

"First,  since  I  believe  in  a  strict  interpre- 
tation of  the  Supreme  Court's  role,  I  would 
appoint  a  man  of  similar  philosophical  per- 
suasion. Second,  recent  court  decisions  have 
tended  to  weaken  the  peace  forces,  as  against 
the  criminal  forces,  in  this  country.  I  would 
therefore  want  to  select  a  man  who  was  thor- 
oughly experienced  and  versed  in  criminal 
law  and  Its  problems." 

President  Nixon  has.  In  the  two  high  court 
appointments,  done  exactly  as  he  said  he 
would  do.  He  has  chosen  experienced  federal 
judges,  not  ideologues  or  political  cronies. 
On  their  records,  both  must  be  Judged  to  be 
much  closer  to  the  strict-Interpretation  view 
than  the  anythlng-goes  philosophy  of  the 
past  court. 

It  is  true  that  past  records  are  not  always 
a  good  indication  of  the  course  a  Justice  will 
take,  once  he  is  on  the  court.  President 
Roosevelt  appointed  the  liberal  Felix  Frank- 
furter, who  eventually  became  the  leader  of 
the  conservatives  on  the  bench.  President 
Elsenhower  named  Earl  Warren,  chief  of  the 
creativity  crowd. 

Lacking  a  crystal  ball,  we  cannot  say  that 
the  new  appointees  will  hew  to  the  conserva- 
tive philosophy  throughout  their  terms  on 
the  Supreme  Court. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  this 
point,  their  records  indicate  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  kept  his  promise  to  the  voters  and 
the  results  should  benefit  both  the  court  and 
the  country. 


SMALL    BUSINESS    COMMITTEE 
NEVER  TOO  BUSY  TO  HELP 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,   September   4,    1969 

Ml-.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress are  the  working  arms  of  our  Na- 
tional Legislature.  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
us  would  agree  with  this  character- 
ization. Each  of  us  in  working  as  a  mem- 
ber of  individual  committees  each  day 
learns  much,  acquires  both  broader 
interest  and  knowledge  in  depth  in  our 
individual  areas  of  specialized  interest. 

I  was  highly  pleased  when  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  appointed  me  several  Con- 
gresses ago  as  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  in  addi- 
tion to  the  assignment  I  had  already 
received  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  Since  that  time,  my 
Pride  in  being  a  member  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  has  continued  to 
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grow.  I  have  admired  the  vigorous  aiid 
enlightened  leetdership  of  our  chairman, 
Joe  L.  Evins,  and  the  interest  and  dedi- 
cation of  my  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee. I  have  been  particularly  impressed 
by  the  willingness  of  the  chairman,  mem- 
bers, and  the  staff  of  the  committee  who 
always  somehow  And  the  time  to  deal 
with  individual  small  businessmen's 
problems  from  throughout  the  Nation. 

Flecently,  the  National  Association  of 
Wholesalers  bestowed  a  special  award 
upon  the  committee  recognizing  this 
aspect  of  its  work. 

The  Biddle  survey,  a  prominent  whole- 
salers' publication,  on  August  26  pub- 
lished an  editorial  aptly  entitled  "Never 
Too  Busy,"  an  excellent  description  of 
our  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man   from    Tennessee,    Representative 

EVINS. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  I 
place  the  full  text  of  this  editorial  in 
the  Record: 

Never  Too  Busy 

(Note. — A  committee  of  the  House  gets  a 
tribute  from  distribution  trtides  leaders.) 

Writing  in  his  Journal,  around  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century,  Henry  Thoreau,  the 
American  naturalist,  once  observed  that  no- 
body ever  erects  a  statue  to  a  committee. 
He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  individuality, 
of  action  by  personal  initiative  rather  than 
by  conference.  Yet  in  our  complex  society, 
with  its  intricate  political  structures,  busi- 
nessmen have  been  pretty  well  forced  to  put 
increasing  dependence  on  group  action. 

One  active  business  group,  the  National 
Association  of  Wholesalers,  has  recently 
tossed  a  bouquet  into  the  lap  of  a  commit- 
tee :  The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  com- 
mittee is  headed  by  Rep.  Joe  L.  Evins  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  association  gave  It  a  Certificate  of  Ap- 
preciation for  '"distinguished  service  to  the 
wholesale  distribution  industry.""  It  cited  the 
fact  that  the  records  of  hearngs  held  by  this 
Committee  on  Small  Business  "are  often  used 
by  the  Executive  Departments  and  regulatory 
agencies  as  the  starting  point  for  correcfire 
or  remedial  action.  "  The  NAW  added  that 
without  such  a  forum  as  the  House  com- 
mittee, there  would  have  developed  no 
remedy. 

The  wholesalers  said  that  despite  the  com- 
mittee's heavy  schedule.  It  was  "never  too 
busy  to  give  us  its  valuable  attention."  Con- 
gress and  many  of  its  committees  are  fre- 
quently in  the  line  of  flying  brickbats;  It  Is 
reassuring  to  learn  of  this  recognition  of 
group  action  for  business  which  fulfills  Its 
purpose. 


HOW  VULNERABLE  IS  THE  U.S.S.R.? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,   September   4.   1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recog- 
nizing the  continued  debate  over  foreign 
policy  goals  and  actions  of  the  Russian 
Communist  dictators.  I  was  pleased  to 
note  a  review  reproduced  in  the  Ukrain- 
ian Bulletin,  August  1969,  of  a  book  re- 
view of  the  Reverend  Denis  Dirscherl, 
S.J.  of  "The  Vulnerable  Russians." 
written  by  Dr.  Lev.  E.  Dobriansky  of 
Georgetown  University. 

In  view  of  the  timeliness  of  the  book 
and  the  review,  I  insert  the  review  into 
the  Record  at  this  point. 
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How  Vulnerable  Is  the  USSR.?   (Review 

OP  "Flaws  in  Red  Russia's  Ahmor,"  bt  Rev. 

Denis  Dirscherl,  S.J.') 

It's  time  to  zero  In  on  the  weakness  of  the 
Russian  bear.  That's  the  theme  of  The  Vul- 
nerable Russians,  by  Professor  Lev  Dobrian- 
sky, of  Georgetown  University.  In  an  age  of 
computerized  analysis  and  mass-research  fa- 
cilities, books  which  do  not  make  the  head- 
lines at  once  or  do  not  have  the  backing  of 
a  publicity  bonanza  are  often  relegated  to 
the  dusty  shelves  of  the  publisher  and  the 
libraries. 

The  Vulnerable  Russians  warrants  some 
special  considerations.  The  volume  merits 
attention  not  because  it  has  any  startling 
facts  or  new  appraisals  of  the  Russian  scene 
but  because  of  the  peculiar  concepts  that 
the  author  develops  in  presenting  his  account 
of  the  Soviet  grip  on  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic fate  of  the  various  peoples  and  na- 
tionalities officially  living  under  the  banner 
of  the  hammer  and  sickle. 

The  notion  of  the  "captive  nations""  pro- 
vides the  superstructure  of  this  volume.  Tlie 
-substance  of  the  book  Is  explained  by  way  of 
this  concept. 

Professor  Dobriansky  originated  the  Idea  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  the  late  '50s  and, 
each  year  in  July,  this  week  is  commemo- 
rated in  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  an 
Act  of  Congress  in  1959. 

The  response  of  the  Soviets  to  this  annual 
event  is  particularly  enlightening  and  in- 
formative of  the  Ideological  makeup  of  the 
Soviet  camp.  In  July,  1965.  for  instance, 
Michael  Suslov.  chief  Party  theoretician, 
commented  on  the  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week: 

"Especially  disgusting  Is  the  villainous 
demagogy  of  the  imperialistic  chieftains  of 
the  United  States.  Each  year  they  organize 
the  so-called  Captive  Nations  Week,  hypo- 
critically pretending  to  be  defenders  of  na- 
tions that  have  escaped  from  their  yoke. 
These  international  gendarmes,  slranglers  of 
freedom  and  Independence,  would  like  again 
to  enslave  the  free  nations  of  Uthuanla. 
Latvia  and  Estonia.  But  this  will  never 
happen." 

This  response,  a  typical  Soviet  approach, 
means  to  accuse  others  of  what  the  Com- 
munists either  are  perpetrating  themselves 
or  planning  to  put  into  practice. 

One  of  the  major  emphasis  of  the  Captive 
Nations  concept  is  to  bring  out  Into  bold 
relief  the  gun  barrel  philosophy  of  the  So- 
viet and  its  allied  {jowers. 

Unquestionably  much  of  the  Communist 
success  in  the  past  has  been  achieved  be- 
cause of  this  old  philosophy.  As  Mao  Tse- 
tung  once  said,  "Every  communist  must 
grasp  the  truth  that  political  power  grows 
out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun  ...  In  fact  we  can 
say  that  the  whole  world  can  be  remolded 
only  with  the  gun." 

The  bulk  of  Soviet  and  other  Communist 
acquisitions  and  annexations  have  resulted 
from  a  three-pronged  attack:  by  force 
through  overwhelming  military  superiority, 
internal  infiltration,  and  political  blackmail. 

Soviet  imperialism  started  in  the  early  20's 
with  the  Outer  Mongolia  area.  Poland  was 
partitioned  in  1939;  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania, and  a  portion  of  Finland  followed  in 
1940;  Bulgaria  and  Albania  in  1944;  Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia,  Sakhalin,  and  the  Kurile 
Islands  in  1945;  Rumania  in  1947;  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1948;  East  Germany  in  1949,  fol- 
lowed by  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  and 
Cuba  in  the  50's. 

Paradoxically,  it  Is  interesting  to  note  that 
though  the  Soviets  base  their  world  outlook 
on  Marx's  philosophy,  Marx  himself  held  Rus- 


'  Father  Denis  Dirscherl,  S.J.,  has  an  M.A. 
in  Russian  studies  and  Is  a  veteran  of  the 
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sla  In  low  estfem.  chiefly  in  military  and 
diplomatic  maQters.  According  to  Marx,  the 
only  way  to  dea^  with  Russia  was  the  fearless 
way. 

Writing  for  t*ie  New  York  Tribune,  April 
19,  1863,  Marx  Jays:  'What  had  to  happen? 
The  Ignorance,  the  laziness,  the  pusHanlmlty, 
the  perpetual  flckelness  and  the  credulous- 
ness  of  Western  Governments  enabled  Rus- 
sia to  achieve  Successively  every  one  of  her 


alms 

According    tc 
power-pollcles 


itATX.  Russia's  coveteous 
_  have  a  long  tradlUon.  "In 
the  first  place  tl^e  policy  of  Russia  Is  change- 
less, according  to  the  admission  of  its  of- 
ficial  historian.!  the  Muscovite  Karamzln. 

"Its  method^  Its  tactics,  ite  maneuvers 
may  change,  but  the  polar  star  of  Its  policy — 
world  domination — i.s  a  fixed  star." 

Marx  called  I^ussla  "decidedly  a  conquer- 
ing nation"  M&i^  summarized  Russia's  spirit 
of  aggrandlzemjnt  under  the  categories  of 
Imperialism.  Pim-Slavlsm,  and  Oriental 
Despotism. 

The  nationals  question  also  has  a  major 
function  In  thi  Captive  Nations  concept. 
Here  it  is  Important  to  recall  that  the  words 
■Russia"  and  "Husslan"  have  been  bandied 
about  In  the  pafet  with  little  care  for  nec- 
essary distinctions  and  explanations.  The 
Soviet  IBrnplre  isi  made  up  of  many  different 
nation^ntles.  Tnese  other  nationalities  play 
an  Important  factor  In  the  character  of  the 
Soviet  Empire,      i 

Professor  Dobhansky  elaborat«s  on  this 
fact.  He  says,  •ij  repeat.  Russia  Itself  would 
be  only  a  secon*  or  third-rate  power.  Eco- 
nomic parasltlsiii  and  exploitation  enable 
it  to  bluff  diplomatically  a  great  power  status, 
and  most  amaztag  is  the  degree  to  which 
Free  World  powars  have  fallen  for  this." 

Dobrlansky  then  highlights  the  advan- 
tages which  Sov  et  power  has  reaped  from 
these  countries  chat  have  been  swept  force- 
fully into  the  Soviet  orbit  and  used  as  buffer 
zones  to  the  WeJt  and  as  objects  of  exploi- 
tation. 

Other  crucial  n  Dtlons  suggested  or  brought 
out  In  "The  Vu  nerable  Russians"  Include 
the  role  of  wordpnaanshlp  and  propaganda, 
Russiflcatlon.  thq  emasculation  of  Marx  and 
Marxism,  and  the  general  cold  war  apparatus 
that  the  Soviets  have  built  since  the  Bol- 
shevik take-over. 

In  his  book,  except  for  excessive  repetition. 
Professor  Dobrlar  sky  has  done  well  In  at- 
tacking the  weakness  of  the  Soviet  power 
machine. 

FYom  time  to  tme  we  need  to  recall  that 
the  opposition  Is  not  an  almighty  force  in 
spite  of  the  facade  that  the  Soviets  have 
often  erected.  All  the  concrete  walls,  war 
zones,  barbed  wire  fences,  guard  towers, 
trenches,  empty  Mrastes,  and  no  man's  lands 
betray  the  rapacious  nature  of  the  Soviet 
Empire. 


IN  THE  HOUSE 
Thursday, 
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the  Record  so  that  others  may  read  and 
ponder  his  grim  warning  • 

AuciTST  2,  1989. 

Hon.  Patti.  Pindlby. 

U.S.  House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representatfvx  Pindley:  Like  most, 
I  too  seldom  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  opinion  on  crucial  issues 
to  my  elected  government  officials.  Recent 
news,  however,  prompts  me  to  this  action. 

Dr.  Milton  S  Elsenhpwer,  chairman  of  the 
National  Committee  on  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Violence,  has  reported  to  the 
President.  a«  you  know,  that  "ownership  of 
handguns  by  Individual  citizens  Is  so  dan- 
gerous that  Is  must  be  national  policy  to 
eliminate  them."  The  suggestion  of  such  a 
policy  understandably  causes  alarm  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  keep  hand  guns  In 
thertr  homes  for  protection  of  family  and 
property.  My  wife,  alone  much  of  the  time, 
feels  a  certain  sense  of  security  knowing  that 
there  Is  a  gun  tn  the  house  with  which  she 
could  defend  herself  against  would-be  rob- 
bers or  rapists. 

Home  defense,  however,  does  not  necessi- 
tate hand  guna,  as  I  am  sure  Dr.  Basenhower 
Is  quick  to  point  out.  Shotguns  and  rifles 
would  suffice  almost  equally  as  well.  What 
frightens  me.  however,  is  the  poertWlity,  no. 
probability,  that  the  elimination  of  hand 
guns  would  be  only  the  first  step  In  the  dis- 
armament of  the  population.  Does  not  the 
Constitution  grant  all  citizens  the  right  to 
bear  arms?  Though  the  Supreme  Court  might 
uphold  the  constltutlooaUty  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  hand  guns,  such  elimination  would 
obviously  be  a  violation  of  conartltutlonal 
Intent. 

I  have  had  recent  research  experience  In 
a  South  American  country  with  a  disarmed 
p>opulatlon:  Guyana.  Crime  Is  rampant; 
honest  people  stand  by  defenseless  and  watch 
the  criminals,  who  are  armed,  of  course, 
steal  their  crops  and  cattle.  Because  I 
thought  my  personal  safety  would  be  In 
Jeopardy,  I  violated  Guyanese  law  by  carry- 
ing a  ooncealed  weapon.  It  was  lucky  for  me 
that  I  did,  for  with  It  I  foiled  a  plot  to  rob 
(and  possibly  murder)  me. 

So  when  self-preeervatlon  Is  at  stake,  you 
see,  the  honest  citizen  may  become  a  law- 
breaker. Outlaw  hand  guns — and  tens  of 
thousands,  perhaps  htmdreds  of  thousands, 
of  honest  citizens  will  become  lawbreakers 
as  they  retain  and  secret  their  guns. 

If  there  should  be  anything  you  can  do  to 
prevent  such  a  development,  I  urge  you  to 
do  so. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  W.  VtNrNc, 
Professor,  Western  Illinois  University. 


DO  NOT  LET  THEM  BE  FORGOTTEN 


OWNERSHIP  OP  HANDGUNS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OP    ILLINOIS 

;  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
.leptemher   4.    1969 

Mr.  FINDLFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Prof. 
James  W.  Viniiig,  of  Western  Illinois 
University,  has  Recently  written  me  re- 
garding proposals  to  restrict  or  prohibit 
the  ownership  cf  handguns  and  other 
weapons.  Drawing  upon  his  own  personal 
experience  while  living  in  a  South  Ameri- 
can country  whjch  did  not  permit  its 
citizens  to  possess  weapons.  Professor 
Vining  tells  of  i  the  potentiaUy  grave 
situation  which  ♦waits  the  nation  which 
attempts  to  curb!  the  symptoms  of  crime 
rather  than  its  causes. 

I  include  Professor  Vinings'  letter  in 


HON.  JOHN  N.  HAPPY  CAMP 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,   September   4,   1969 

Mr.  CAMP,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportimity  to  awalten  the  interest 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  plight  of  our 
servicemen  who  have  either  been  cap- 
tured by  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  are 
now  prisoners  of  war,  or  are  simply  listed 
as  missing  in  action. 

Human  decency  demands  that  some- 
thing be  done  in  behalf  of  these  men  and 
their  families.  This  is  not  a  partisan 
cause.  This  is  not  a  subject  that  divides 
us  into  hawks  or  doves.  Regardless  of 
your  beliefs  regarding  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  no  matter  what  your  views  on 
how  to  best  terminate  this  conflict,  we 
must  aU  stand  united  in  the  support  of 
these  men  and  their  families. 
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The  parents,  children,  sweethearts 
and  friends  of  these  brave  men  listed  as 
either  POW's  or  missing  in  action  are  en 
during  a  veritable  Oethsemane.  Many 
of  them  have  loved  ones  who  have  been 
missing  for  over  3  years,  and  their  anx- 
ious hearts  wait  daily  for  some  news- 
good  or  bad— but  some  news.  This  is  the 
cruelest  sort  of  punishment,  and  we  must 
never  cease  in  our  efforts  to  relieve  them 
of  this  heavy  and  wearisome  burden, 

Hanoi  stubbornly  refuses  to  even  so 
much  as  publish  a  list  of  our  men  held 
as  prisoners  of  war.  Thus  we  are  unable 
to  determine  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
the  exact  number  or  the  names  of  the 
prisoners  being  held.  Also,  our  peace 
negotiators  have  been  unable  to  learn 
anything  concerning  their  physical  or 
mental  well-being.  We  do  not  know  but 
more  important,  the  families  and  loved 
one.';  of  these  men  do  not  know,  which  of 
those  men  listed  as  missing  in  action  are 
now  prisoners  of  war,  or  were  killed  in 
action.  And,  of  course,  no  one  knows  the 
present  condition  of  those  who  are  pris- 
oners. The  ordeals  of  the  Pueblo  crew 
however,  raises  the  worst  of  fears  in  our 
minds. 

I  have  in  my  office,  as  I  am  sure  aU 
of  you  have  in  yours,  a  picture  of  a 
handsome  little  boy.  2»/2  years  old  He 
has  never  seen  his  daddy,  who  was  shot 
down  over  North  Vietnam.  He  does  not 
know  if  he  is  a  POW  or  if  he  was  killed 
in  action.  This  terrible  doubt  must  be  put 
to  rest.  The  anxious  vigil  must  be  merci- 
fully ended  for  those  many  thousands  if 
all  hope  is  truly  gone.  This  oppressive 
fear  of  the  unknown  must  be  speedily 
removed  in  order  for  thousands  of 
anxious  hearts  to  beat  afresh  if  hope 
still  remains. 

Words  alone  avail  nothing.  We  must 
act.  I  propose  that  we,  as  Representatives 
of  all  the  people  of  this  Nation,  embark 
on  a  massive  communication  to  the 
Hanoi  delegation  in  Paris,  expressing  our 
dissatisfaction  and  urgent  concern  on 
this  matter.  Hanoi  has  capitalized  on  the 
division  of  American  public  opinion  on 
this  war,  stalling  and  delaying  peace 
talks  in  the  hope  of  winning  at  the  peace 
table  what  she  has  failed  to  take  by  mili- 
tary action.  It  is  clearly  manifest,  there- 
fore, that  Hanoi  Is  very  much  responsive 
to  American  public  opinion.  We  can 
utilize  this  to  the  advantage  of  the  men 
now  being  held  captive. 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  immediately  send 
a  telegram  or  letter  to  the  Hanoi  deleea- 
tion  at  Paris.  Let  the  North  Vietnamese 
know,  let  all  the  world  know,  that  we  are 
over  200  miUions  of  people,  as  one  voice, 
demanding  humanitarian  treatment  of 
our  servicemen  captured  In  battle.  We 
must  also  emphatically  demand  that  the 
list  of  prisoners  be  published.  Public 
opinion  of  all  mankind  the  world  over 
will  sustain  us.  We  ask  only  for  what 
millions  of  people  of  all  nations  through- 
out history  have  agreed  is  a  basic  and 
fundamental  right  of  all  men.  Let  us 
make  all  the  world  see  that  If  Hanoi 
sincerely  believes  that  she  is  fighting  for 
a  cause  that  Is  just  and  right,  she  must 
prove  it  by  waging  that  war  In  a  manner 
that  is  just  and  right. 

We  have  summoned  these  fine  young 
men  to  battle;  they  responded  willingly 
and  marched  bravely  to  the  conflict  pre- 
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pared  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  this 
Nation,  for  you  and  me.  If  a  merciful  God 
has  spared  them,  we  must  sustain  them. 
We  can  do  no  other. 


MAY  WE  CONTINUE  TO  LAND? 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,   September   4,   1969 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  these 
thoughtful  and  Inspirational  remarks  by 
President  Clair  T.  Blikre  of  the  North 
Dakota  School  of  Science,  Wahpeton, 
N.  Dak.,  at  the  International  War  Vet- 
erans' Alliance  Banquet  in  Fargo, 
August  2. 1969: 

Officers.  Directors.  Other  Platform  Guests. 
Fellow  Veterans,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  It 
is  indeed  a  real  privilege  to  visit  with  you 
wonderful  people  tonight,  for  without  ques- 
tion you  are  the  kind  of  people  who  have 
proved  your  willingness  to  pay  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  In  addition,  as  exemplified  by  this 
Alliance  and  your  Annual  Meetings,  you 
readily  understand  that  "As  a  man  thlnketh 
in  his  heart,  so  be  Is,  and  that  a  common 
bondage  perpetuates  good-will  and  friend- 
ship!" 

It  Is  most  obvious  these  days  that  "man's 
relationship  to  man"  Is  the  greatest  problem 
facing  man.  Thus,  this  Annual  Meeting,  be- 
tween the  Veterans  of  two  great  countries, 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  what  can  be  achieved 
where  there  Is  a  will! 

As  I  visit  you  tonight,  I  am  mindful  that 
a  few  short  months  ago  one  of  the  greatest 
military  men  of  all  time  passed  from  the 
scene,  and  while  his  military  record  will 
always  stand  as  a  symbol  of  greatness,  his 
personal  attributes  will  forever  remain  as 
a  symbol  of  that  for  which  America  stands! 
Here  was  a  man  who  exemplified,  throughout 
his  entire  life,  by  his  every  act,  that  "As 
we  aspire,  so  must  we  help  to  achieve." 

On  that  day  in  which  the  newscasters  re- 
called the  heroic  deeds  of  this  General,  my 
mind  also  focused  on  the  great  progress  that 
has  been  made  throughout  the  world  and 
in  particular  In  the  U.S.  (and  Canada)  be- 
tween this  man's  early  days  at  Abilene  and 
until  his  final  return! 

On  that  day  I  also  refiected  about  this 
country,  and  could  have  included  Canada, 
too: 

What  a  glorious  country; 

What  an  opportunity  for  man  If  he  wills  It; 

How  blessed  we  are: 

Will  man  get  hold  of  himself  before  It  Is 
too  late  and  really  understand  that  life  Is  to 
be  used,  for  good,  not  only  for  ourselves  but 
for  others;  not  only  In  a  materialistic  way, 
but  In  a  truly  social,  moral,  and  spiritual 
manner;  and 

Will  we,  finally,  use  the  great  scientific  and 
technological  advancement  for  a  "better  way 
of  life"  for  all — or  will  we  continue  to  mis- 
construe the  "good  life"  with  material  wants 
only? 

While  we  have  witnessed  much  In  our  day, 
climaxed  by  Apollo  11  successfully  landing 
on  the  moon  from  the  Planet  EUoth,  the 
future  will : 

Become  ever — Increasingly  scientific,  tech- 
nical—It will  be : 

Charoetertzed  by  speed — computer  will  play 
ever  important  role; 

Crowded  with  people,  who  mtist  have  a 
skill  or  trade  to  secure  a  Job; 

Considerable  free  time. 

Thus,  the  Implications  are  clear:  We  must 
prepare  ourselves  for  the  world  of  work,  but 
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equally  as  Important — "to  do  unto  others  as 
we  would  have  them  do  unto  us." 

Well,  what  do  we  see  today?  We  see  a  land 
of  "unlimited  potential"  that:  literally  re- 
built Europe;  Installed  mechanical  hearts, 
and  circled  the  moon;  then  landed. 

A  land  SOME  say,  that  sets  Its  priorities 
on  the  military,  on  science  and  technology, 
but  at  the  expense  of  human  and  social 
needs! 

As  we  study  the  pages  of  history,  we  are 
mindful  that  most  great  civilizations  of 
the  piast  have  succumbed  to  deterioration 
from  within  rather  than  to  attack  from 
without!  The  problems  of  the  ghettoes, 
crime,  and  domestic  unrest  are  so  critical 
that  they  Justify  "going  to  war,"  not  In  the 
literal  sense,  but  to  direct  our  skill,  resources, 
and  energy,  to  mobilize  and  generate  a  "new 
will," 

To  alHrm  In  minds  of  all  men  the  equality 
of  races; 

To  provide  for  equality  of  opportunity; 

To  provide  for  educational  opportunity; 
and, 

To  ultimately  end  poverty  by  providing: 
relevant  education,  applicable  Jobs,  livable 
homes.  Individual  respect — (worth,  dignity 
as  human  beings),  and  care  for  those  who 
cannot  care  for  themselves. 

Is  this  possible?  Tes,  have  we  not  proved 
in  this  country  that  we  can  achieve  about 
anything? 

1.  We  must  rise  above  the  purely  per- 
sonal, local  self-interests  and  be  as  equally 
concerned  and  Involved  with  the  problems 
of  State  and  Nation. 

2.  We  must  be  helpful  partners,  not  bar- 
riers to  reform. 

3.  The  Nation  must  use  Its  power  for 
creative  rather  than  destructive  ends;  how- 
ever. It  must  also  maintain  Its  military 
strength  so  that  It  can  continue  to  negotiate 
from  strength — not  fear! 

4.  The  Nation  must  use  Its  material  wealth 
to  ease  the  material  needs  of  others. 

5.  We  must  re-new  among  the  young  and 
old,  a  real  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  American  way  of  life. 

We  become  so  enmeshed  In  our  own  lives. 
In  our  times  of  tribulation  and  struggle, 
that  we  are  prone  to  forget  the  Price  that 
has  been  paid  to  bring  our  country  (lee)  to  Its 
present  state. 

We  are  prone  to  forget  that  each  genera- 
tion has  either  had  to  resolve  anew  the  abid- 
ing Issue  of  our  free  society,  or  has  had  to 
reaffirm  with  blood  and  national  treasure 
the  depth  of  our  commitment  to  the  ideals 
we  profess. 

We  have  all  Inherited  so  much  from  those 
who  went  before  us,  but  as  we  travel  through 
the  fortunes  of  life,  we  tend  to  take  all  this 
for  granted.  It  Is  well  for  us  to  be  aware  of 
the  price  that  was  paid  and  to  emphaslsie  to 
each  new  generation  the  fundamentals  upon 
which  our  country (les)   Is  founded. 

Daniel  Webster  expressed  It  well  when  he 
said,   "That  past  Is  at  least  secure." 

But,  Is  the  past  secure  In  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  our  people?  To  the  extent  that 
the  memory  of  a  great  and  glorious  heritage 
becomes  dim,  so  are  our  efforts  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  freedom  for  our  children 
crippled. 

Our  nation  does.  In  fact,  grant  so  much 
freedom  to  the  Individual  and  leaves  so 
much  to  his  own  Individual  Judgment  and 
self-dlsclpUne  that  It  depends  more  than 
other  governments  upon  the  willing  alle- 
giance of  Its  citizens. 

If  our  people  ever  lose  their  Implicit  faith 
In  our  country.  Its  Ideals  and  Its  goals,  we 
shall  no  longer  t>e  able  to  act  as  a  Nation; 
we  shall  have  broken  faith  with  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  Americans  who  have  died  to 
preserve  our  freedoms;  and  we  shall  know 
that  the  American  i>eople  have  lost  their 
conviction  In  their  great  destiny.  Thus,  we 
must  understand  and  remember  the  funda- 
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mentals  and  uphold  this  practice  against 
all  comers  so  that  we  do  not  betray  our 
past  or  sacrifice  the  present! 

You  might  ask — "Well,  what  are  the 
elements  of  this  "great  and  glorious  herit- 
age?" What  Is  It  that  all  should  understand 
so  all  are  truly  protectors  of  the  faith  and 
defenders  of  the  freedom,  so  that  those  who 
are  here  today  or  who  come  tomorrow  will 
have  that  solid  foundation  to  withstand  the 
winds  of  strife? 

In  our  Nation's  history,  there  are  tales  of 
great  men  who  surmounted  great  odds;  of 
awesome  battles  won  with  terrific  sacrifice. 
And,  there  are  certain  documents  that  tell 
the  real  story,  that  constitute  the  undis- 
puted creed  of  our  country;  that  should 
make  us  all  proud,  and  commit  our  lives,  as 
so  many  have  also  done  before  us — to  defend, 
to  uphold,  and  to  help  develop  for  those  who 
follow.  I  am  sure  that  Canada  has  a  corollary 
for  each  document  discussed. 

Let  us  look  at  selected  documents  that  we 
should  all  understand,  and  that  we  should 
use  as  our  inspiration;  namely: 

1.  Mayflower  Compact: 

A.  Here  was  a  unanimous  and  personal  as- 
sent by  all  the  Individuals  of  the  community 
to  the  Association  by  which  they  became  a 
Nation; 

B.  The  colonists  pledged  to  enact  just  and 
equal  laws  and  to  obey  these  laws  with  all 
due  submission  and  obedience: 

C.  Planted  the  first  permanent  Independ- 
ent settlement  In  the  New  World  (Pilgrims)  : 

D.  Pointed  way  to  equal  rights  and  com- 
mon duties. 

2.  Declaration  of  Independence:  (drafted 
by  Tom  Jefferson  at  33) . 

A.  It  marked  our  people's  escape  from  a 
repressive  power  which  would  not  allow  us  to 
govern  ourselves; 

B.  It  united  colonists  as  they  had  never 
been  united; 

C.  It  knocked  the  fence-walkers  off  their 
fences  and  inspired  average  men  to  face 
uncommon  dangers  and  hardships  for  the 
cause   of   liberty; 

D.  It  remains  single  most  Influential  docu- 
ment In  the  world  for  It  signaled  the  concept 
that  governments  derive  their  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  that  sup- 
posedly, the  government  Is  the  servant  of 
the  people. 

3.  Bill  of  Rights:  (Counterpart,  the  Ten 
Commandments ) 

A.  Commanded  that  the  government  shall 
not  Infringe  certain  rights  which  belong  to 
the  people. 

B.  Laid  down  the  rules  on  a  vast  range  of 
matters  of  highest  Important  and  complexity. 

C.  Laid  down  four  basic  Principles: 

(1)  Representative  government — people 
rule  themselves  by  choosing  their  representa- 
tives. 

(2)  Dual  form  of  government — U.S.  Citizen 
and  of  a  state — states  make  laws  In  harmony 
with  Constitution. 

(3)  Guarantee  liberty  through  limitations 
on  powers  of  government. 

(4)  Independent  Judiciary  closely  linked 
to  doctrines  of  limitations  on  and  separation 
of   governmental   powers. 

(5)  Implied:  "God  governs  in  the  affairs 
of  men." 

4.  Farewell  Address  of  George  Washington: 

A.  Warned  against  all  Influences  toward 
disunion. 

B.  Counseled  to  resj>ect  legitimate  au- 
thority of  the  Union  and  for  laws  enacted. 

C.  Signaled  need  for  respect  for  authority. 
compliance  with  laws,  acquiescence  for  meas- 
ures of  Constitution. 

D.  Pelt  that  nothing  was  secure  If  people 
failed  to  be  sincerely  religious.  He  believed 
that  God  ruled  In  affairs  of  men,  and  that 
prayer.  Joined  with  determined  effort.  Is 
answered. 

5.  Star-Spangled  Banner:  (official  National 
Anthem — Mar.  3,   1931). 
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It  is  right  to  ask  then,  "What  kind  of 
citizens  do  we  need  to  continue  to  build  our 
great  country(  ies)  ?" 

We  must  develop  citizens  who: 

1.  Understand  and  can  live,  cope  with 
world  of  change: 

2.  Sense  the  emerging  environment; 

3.  Understand,  respect,  and  appreciate  self 
and  others; 

4.  Be  a  Great  Citizen — with  proper  appear- 
ance, attitude,  attendance,  and  application. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  each  of  you  is  a 
concerned  and  invtolved  citizen  of  our  respec- 
tive countries!  However,  we  must  proceed  as 
Involved  leaders,  because  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  quality  leadership  must  prevail.  These 
kinds  of  qualities  will  determine  not  only 
the  destiny  of  man  but  the  destiny  of  our 
great  countries. 

Surely,  If  man  can  reach  the  moon,  he  can 
conquer  the  material  problems  on  planet 
Earth.  Surely,  man  who  can  do  all  this  can 
learn  to  live  with  man!  It  is  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  priorities!  However,  we  must  under- 
stand- that  it  will  be  a  difficult  task,  for  man 
can  control  machines — they  are  cold,  un- 
emotional, and  predictable  for  they  do  as 
they  are  prepared  to  do!  Whereas  man  is 
emotional,  has  feelings,  and  is  sometimes 
unpredictable ! 

And,  so  I  commend  you — the  membership 
of  the  International  War  Veterans'  Alliance, 
who  fully  understands  that  while  we  are  not 
immune  from  strife  and  turmoil,  we  can  as- 
sure our  position  by  alliance,  by  partnership, 
by  co-existence. 

As  I  look  out  among  this  wonderful  audi- 
ence, I  see  in  you,  and  in  the  vast  majority 
In  our  countries  like  you,  the  kind  of  people 
so  necessary  in  our  day ! 

Thus,  I  see  a  day  when  we  will  walk  out  of 
the  tunnels  of  tyranny  into  the  bright  lights 
of  freedom  for  all — a  day  when  all  men  will 
be  Judged  on  their  ability  and  desire,  when 
men  will  realize  that  It  is  time  to  re-kindle 
the  allegiance  and  commitment  of  our  peo- 
ple and  a  day  when  most  men  will  fully 
realize  that  without  people  we  can  do  noth- 
ing, but  with  people  we  can  do  everything! 
The  International  War  Veteran's  Alliance 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  what  can  be 
achieved!  May  we  continue  to  set  that  kind 
of  an  example  for  all  to  follow,  so  that  all 
understand  that  we  build  from  a  solid 
foundation,  and  that  by  hard  work,  service 
and  fellowship  we  can  build  for  a  better  to- 
morrow— but,  we  must  all  understand  that: 

"It's  not  what  you  do  when  you  are  old, 

Tomorrow,  next  week,  or  next  year: 
But  it's  what  you  accomplish  or  finish 

Before  night's  shadows  draw  near. 
"For  nothing  is  gained  on  the  morrow, 

For  work  then  no  one  draws  pay; 
So  we  should  accomplish  or  finish 

All  that  we  can  do  every  day." 


A  REAPPRAISAL  OP  THE  MOST  CON- 
TROVERSIAL EDUCATIONAL  DOC- 
UMENT OF  OUR  TIME 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.    September   4,    1969 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  recently  voted  293  to 
120  to  add  $1.1  billion  to  the  education 
budget  requested  by  President  Nixon. 
This  action  was  taken  on  the  grounds 
that  the  quality  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem is  directly  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  money  we  spend  on  it. 

This  assumption,  which  seems  reason- 
able enough  on  the  surface,  has  been  the 
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subject  of  a  considerable  body  of  scholar- 
ly criticism.  It  was  first  challenged  in  a 
study  under  the  auspices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
headed  by  James  S.  Coleman,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  faculty  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

The  Coleman  report  of  1966  concluded 
that  there  is  little  correlation  between  the 
imput  of  money  and  manpower  into  the 
schools  and  the  output  in  terms  of  educa- 
tional achievement.  Needless  to  say,  this 
novel  conclusion  has  been  extensively  de- 
bated in  academic  circles  since  that  time 

Christopher  Jencks.  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Education  faculty 
has  reassessed  the  soundness  of  the  Cole- 
man report  in  light  of  the  developments 
and  discussions  of  the  last  3  years.  He 
concluded  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine: 

Variations  in  schools'  fiscal  and  human  re- 
souices  have  very  little  effect  on  student 
achievement— probably  even  less  than  the 
Coleman  report  originally  implied. 

Mr.  Jencks  also  states  that  his  conclu- 
sions, and  those  of  the  Coleman  leport 
"deny  that  the  achievement  levels  of 
large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  children 
can  be  appreciably  enhanced  by  spending 
more  money,  hiring  better  teachers,  buy- 
ing new  textbooks  or  making  any  of  the 
other  changes  that  reformers  normally 
advocate." 

This  is  a  startling  conclusion.  While  I 
am  not  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
points  raised  in  the  737-page  Coleman 
report  or,  for  that  matter,  Mr.  Jencks' 
article,  I  think  that  Congress  cannot  con- 
tinue to  appropriate  virtually  unlimited 
fimds  for  education  without  at  least  an 
awareness  of  what  a  responsible  bodv  of 
educators  have  to  say  about  the  cause 
and  effect  relationship  between  money 
and  educational  quaUty.  I  commend  Mr 
Jencks'   article   to   those   interested   in 
learning  of  some  rather  surprising  yet  re- 
sponsible   observations   concerning   our 
educational  system,  as  follows: 
A  Reappraisal  of  the  Most  Controversul 
EorcATiONAL  Document  op  Our  Time 
(By  Christopher  Jencks) 
Three  years  have  passed  since  James  Cole- 
man   and    his   colleagues    issued    their   now 
famous  report  on  "Equality  of  Educational 
Opportunity."    Virtually    unnoticed    at    the 
time  of  its  publication,  this  737-page  mono- 
graph has  since  become  the  best-known  and 
most  controversial  piece  of  educational  re- 
search of  our  time. 

Like  a  veritable  Bible,  the  "Coleman  Re- 
port" is  cited  today  on  almost  every  side  of 
every  major  educational  controversy,  usu- 
ally by  people  who  have  not  read  It  and 
almost  always  by  people  who  have  not  under- 
stood what  the  authors  meant  when  they 
wrote  it.  It  has  been  used  to  support  argu- 
ments for  Increasing  integration  in  the 
schools— and  to  buttress  the  position  of  those 
who  would  accept  segregated  schools  with 
community  control.  It  has  been  cited  as  evi- 
dence that  what  black  children  need  is  good 
teachers — and  as  proof  that  such  Increases 
in  per  pupil  expenditure  will  not  close  the 
educational  gap  between  black  and  white. 

The  repKDrt  has  also  inspired  a  growing 
body  of  scholarly  exegesis,  interpreUtlon  and 
criticism,  so  that  anyone  who  wants  to  know 
what  the  report  "really"  proves  must  now 
plow  through  not  only  the  baffling  charts  and 
tables  of  the  original  document  but  dozens 
of  subsequent  critiques  and  reanalyses.  most 
of  which  are  available  only  in  mimeographed 
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form  to  the  cognoscenti.  The  time  has  clearly 
come  for  a  reappraisal. 

The  Coleman  Report  was  a  political  foot- 
ball from  its  very  Inception.  Like  much 
American  social  science,  it  was  initiated  in 
order  to  avoid  confronting  a  difficult  political 
problem.  In  the  summer  of  1964  Congress 
had  decided  to  pass  a  clvll-rlghts  law  which 
was  expected  to  end  de  jure  school  segrega- 
tion in  the  South  by  cutting  off  Federal 
funds  from  segregated  systems.  The  question 
inevitably  arose:  what  about  de  facto  segre- 
gation In  the  North?  The  expedient  answer 
was  that  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
should  investigate  the  problem  and  report 
back  in  two  years. 

After  nearly  a  year  of  bureaucratic  squab- 
bling and  indecision  In  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  Commissioner  Prank  Keppel  de- 
elded  to  conduct  an  "Equality  of  Educational 
Opportunity"  survey.  The  survey,  theoreti- 
cally covering  nearly  a  million  pupils  in 
6  000  different  schools  across  the  nation,  was 
carried  out  in  the  fall  of  1965.  Prime  respon- 
sibility for  planning  and  analyzing  it  fell  on 
James  Coleman,  a  distinguished  soclologUt 
from  Johns  Hopkins  University  with  a  long 
record  of  Interest  In  both  education  and  sur- 
vey research. 

Coleman  expected  the  survey  to  demon- 
strate three  rather  conventional  propositions : 

1.  Nonwhlte  pupils.  North  and  South, 
usually  attend  different  schools  from  white 
pupils. 

2.  Nonwhlte  schools  usually  have  less  ade- 
quate facilities,  inferior  curriculums  and 
worse  teachers,  as  well  as  less  affluent  and 
academically  adept  student  bodies. 

3.  Because  they  attend  those  inferior 
schools,  nonwhlte  pupils  learn  less  than 
white  pupils. 

The  survey  confirmed  the  first  proposition. 
Black  and  white  pupils  are  seldom  In  the 
same  schools,  even  in  the  North.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  black  pupils  do  learn  much  less 
than  the  white  pupils,  at  least  Judging  by 
standardized  tests  of  verbal  and  nonverbal 
skill,  reading  comprehension,  arithmetic 
skill  and  general  Information.  The  typical 
black  first  grader  scores  below  about  85  per 
cent  of  white  first  graders.  This  relative  dis- 
parity persists  throughout  elementary  and 
secondary  school,  and  thus  the  absolute  dif- 
ference between  black  and  white  children 
grows  wider  as  they  grow  older.  A  6-year-old 
who  scores  below  85  per  cent  of  his  classmates 
Is  about  one  year  behind,  while  a  16-year-old 
Is  more  than  two  years  behind. 

The  survey  did  not  support  the  second 
proposition,  that  black  schools  spend  sig- 
nificantly less  money  per  pupil  than  white 
ones,  have  substantially  larger  classes,  get 
worse  trained  and  less  experienced  teachers, 
operate  In  more  antiquated  and  crowded 
facilities,  rely  on  less  adequate  textbooks 
and  equipment  and  so  forth.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  survey  uncovered  only  one  major 
measurable  difference  in  these  Items  be- 
tween black  and  white  schools:  the  black 
schools  had  more  black  teachers.  This  means 
that  the  black  children's  teachers  also  come 
from  poorer  homes  and  do  worse  on  tests  of 
academic  ability.  Black  schools  in  the  urban 
North  also  tended  to  have  somewhat  older 
buildings  and  smaller  play  areas.  In  other 
respects,  however,  black  and  white  schools 
proved  surprisingly  similar.  Later  analyses, 
while  largely  confined  to  Northern  urban  ele- 
mentary schools,  have  shown  that  schools 
which  serve  rich  and  poor  children  also  have 
quite  similar  facilities,  curriculums  and 
teachers. 

How  could  the  conventional  wisdom  have 
been  so  wrong?  The  apparent  answer  Is  that 
claims  of  discrimination  have  usually  been 
based  on  the  obvious  contrast  between 
Northern  ghetto  schools  and  white  schools  In 
a  few  affluent  nearby  suburbs  or  In  the  dty 
itself.  In  most  (but  not  all)  cities,  the  black 
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schools  get'  short-changed.  What  all  such 
comparisons  evidently  Ignore,  however,  Is  the 
fact  that  most  white  Americana  live  In  small- 
er (and  poorer)  cities  and  towns,  where  the 
school  facilities,  curriculum  and  teachers 
evidently  leave  almost  as  much  to  be  desired 
as  they  do  in  the  big-city  ghettos,  where  most 
blacks  live. 

More  important,  even,  was  the  report's  con- 
clusion on  the  third  proposition,  the  expected 
cause-and-effect  relationship  between  inade- 
quate school  resources  and  low  student 
achievement.  In  fact,  neither  black  nor  white 
children  of  a  given  family  background  did 
significantly  better  in  schools  with  high  ex- 
penditures, large  libraries,  accelerated  curri- 
culums and  so  forth.  Coleman  and  his  col- 
leagues believed  that  pupils  did  slightly  bet- 
ter in  schools  with  experienced  and  articu- 
late teachers,  but  even  this  difference  was 
surprisingly  small — and  the  evidence  sup- 
porting their  belief  has  subsequently  proved 
to  be  rather  shaky. 

The  report  suggests — though  it  does  not 
state  in  so  many  words — that  black  children 
clearly  get  less  satisfactory  schooling  than 
white  children  in  only  one  major  respect.  If 
a  child  happens  to  have  a  black  skin,  the  odds 
are  very  strong  that  he  or  she  will  end  up 
with  classmates  from  Impoverished  homes 
and  a  plethora  of  learning  and  behavior  prob- 
lems. A  child  who  attends  such  a  school  may 
be  short-changed  even  if  it  has  first-rate  fa- 
cilities and  teachers.  Most  black  sixth- 
graders,  for  example,  attend  schools  in  which 
the  majority  of  their  classmates  are  reading 
at  the  fourth-  or  fifth-grade  level.  This 
means  that  even  If  a  black  child  has  the  abil- 
ity to  read  at  sixth-grade  level,  he  will  prob- 
ably not  be  pushed  to  do  so.  The  Instruction 
in  his  classroom  will  be  aimed  not  at  him 
but  at  the  laggard  majority.  Furthermore, 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  children  learn 
more  from  one  another  than  from  their 
teachers.  If  black  children  attend  schools 
where  this  "informal  curriculum"  Is  based  on 
a  vocabulary  half  as  large  and  on  concepts 
far  less  abstract  than  In  a  white  school,  their 
chance  of  developing  academic  skills  Is  re- 
duced. 

Coleman  and  his  colleagues  were  extremely 
anxious  to  determine  whether  individual 
achievement  was  dependent  on  a  school's 
social  composition.  After  analyzing  their 
data,  they  concluded  that  it  was.  but  that 
a  child  was  influenced  by  his  classmates* 
social  class  background  and  aspirations 
rather  than  by  their  race.  This  Implied  that 
a  poor  black  child  would  not  benefit  from 
attending  school  vrtth  poor  white  children, 
but  that  he  would  benefit  from  attending 
with  middle-class  children,  black  or  white. 
Coleman  and  his  colleagues  also  tentatively 
concluded  that  black  children  were  more 
sensitive  to  peer  Influences  than  white  chil- 
dren. This  implied  that  a  black  child  would 
benefit  substantially  frcKn  integration,  while 
a  white  child  would  suffer  very  little.  The 
apparent  effects  of  integration  were  always 
small,  however,  relative  to  over-all  differences 
In  achievement  between  races,  socio-eco- 
nomic groups  and  indivldusJs. 

If  differences  between  schools  do  not  ac- 
count for  most  of  the  observed  differences  in 
achievement,  what  does?  By  far  the  most  im- 
portant factor  measured  in  the  survey  was 
the  ethnic  and  socio-economic  background 
of  the  individual  child.  In  addition,  there  is 
a  strong  association  between  children's 
achievement  levels  and  their  attitudes. 
Among  black  children  in  particular,  there  Is 
a  marked  relationship  between  their  achieve- 
ment and  their  personal  sense  of  control  over 
their  own  destinies.  Yet  even  when  family 
background  and  attitudes  are  taken  Into 
account,  more  than  half  the  variations  In  In- 
dividual achievement  remain  completely  un- 
explained. Whether  this  refiects  unmeasured 
genetic  differences  In  aptitude  or  unmeas- 
ured differences  In  environmental  Influence 
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is  a  matter  for  speculation.  One  thing  It  did 
not  seem  to  represent,  however,  was  unmeas- 
ured effects  of  differences  between  school  en- 
vironments. The  survey  showed  that  the 
differences  between  the  beet  and  the  worst 
pupils  in  the  same  school  are  invariably  far 
larger  than  the  differences  between  the  best 
and  the  worst  schools.  Indeed,  eliminating 
all  school-to-school  differences  would  only 
reduce  the  total  variation  In  achievement  by 
about  20  per  cent.  This  does  not  definitely 
prove  that  schools  have  no  role  In  generat- 
ing inequality,  since  there  could  theoretically 
be  systematic  discrimination  against  certain 
kinds  of  pupils  within  most  schools.  Still,  it 
Is  hard  to  believe  that  wlthin-school  differ- 
ences play  a  large  role  in  Inequality  when 
between-school  differences  play  such  a  small 
role.  Coleman  and  his  colleagues  therefore 
concluded  that  the  major  reasons  for  un- 
equal academic  achievement  must  lie  outside 
the  school. 

This  brief  summary  of  the  Coleman  Re- 
port's major  findings  hardly  does  Justice  to 
the  voluminous  text,  but  it  does  suggest  why 
the  report  became  a  major  focus  of  political 
debate.  The  report  was  published  at  a  time 
when  America  was  vacillating  between  two 
different  strategies  for  helping  the  disadvan- 
taged. Some  people  advocated  racial  and  so- 
cio-economic Integration  of  the  schools — and 
of  the  larger  society.  Others  arg:ued  that  In- 
tegration was  unattainable,  undesirable  or 
both;  the  only  realistic  strategy  was  to  ac- 
cept segregation  and  make  black  schools  as 
good  as  white  ones.  The  Coleman  Report  im- 
plied— though  it  did  not  say  explicitly- that 
neither  strategy  would  help  achievement 
much.  But  insofar  as  anything  was  likely  to 
work,  the  report  seemed  to  Indicate  that  in- 
tegration was  a  better  bet  than  what  had 
come  to  be  called  "compensatory"  education. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  the  finding  that  paren- 
tal Interest  and  pupil  attitudes  were  strongly 
associated  with  achievement  seemed  to  give 
oblique  support  to  those  who  believed  that 
parental  participation  and/or  control  over 
all-black  schools  might  make  a  critical  dif- 
ference to  student  achievement. 

The  report's  conclusions  were  inevitably 
subjected  to  stringent  and  sometimes  ex- 
travagant criticism.  The  report  had  been 
prepared  in  great  haste  to  meet  the  Congres- 
sional deadline,  and  the  authors  had  had  no 
time  to  examine  many  obvious  objections  to 
their  tentative  conclusions.  Skeptics  have 
been  able  to  offer  a  variety  of  speculative 
reasons  why  the  report's  conclusions  might 
be  wrong,  and  those  who  have  political  rea- 
sons for  wanting  to  discredit  or  Ignore  the 
report  have  naturally  found  such  specula- 
tions very  persuasive.  For  the  past  two  years 
I  have  been  part  of  a  group  of  Harvard  social 
scientists  trying  to  determine  whether  any 
of  the  hypothetical  objections  to  the  re- 
port's conclusions  are  actually  correct.  My 
Judgment  is  that  the  report's  broad  conclu- 
sions were  sound,  even  though  many  of  Its 
specific  methods  and  findings  were  wrong. 

One  common  criticism  of  the  survey  has 
been  that  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
school  districts  in  the  original  sample  re- 
fused to  cooperate.  Including  such  major 
cities  as  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles.  Some  dis- 
tricts evidently  feared  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  would  use  the  survey  to  prove  they 
were  discriminating  against  minority  groups. 
Other  districts — especially  those  being  sued 
for  de  facto  segregation — feared  that  mi- 
nority groups  would  get  hold  of  the  survey 
results  and  use  them  in  court  or  In  the  press. 
Some  districts  also  feared  that  simply  ask- 
ing questions  about  sensitive  racial  Issues 
might  stir  up  trouble  In  the  schools.  In  ad- 
dition, many  schools  in  nominally  coopera- 
tive dUtrtcts  failed  to  return  data  because  It 
was  too  much  bother  or  perhaps — a  more 
serious  matter — because  they  had  something 
to  hide.  As  a  result,  complete  returns  were 
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received  froot  only  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
scbooU  in  the  orlgiiuU  sample. 

There  were  clecu-ly  some  small  differences 
between  partjcipattng  and  nonpartlclp&tlng 
•choola,  and  telecttve  participation  may  well 
have  led  to  a  slight  underestimate  of  the 
qualitative  differences  between  black  and 
white  schools,  But  there  Is  no  reason  to  sup- 
IXMe  that  noapcuoiclpatlon  led  to  an  under- 
estimate of  the  relationship  between  school 
quaUty  and  student  achievement.  It  hardly 
seems  likely,  tor  example,  that  the  dynamics 
of  education  in  Chicago  and  Los  Angelee, 
which  refuse^  to  participate,  differ  signifi- 
cantly from  Detroit  and  San  Prandsco. 
which  agreed  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  the 
dynamics  of  education  are  probably  much 
the  same  In  one  big  dty  as  in  another.  The 
problem  of  bonpartldpatton  Ib  therefore 
probably  a  no&problem. 

A  second  criticism  of  the  survey  has  been 
that   the  Information  provided   by   the  su- 
perintendents, principals,   te«u;hM8  and  pu- 
pils In  the  saiaple  schools  may  not  have  been 
accurate.  This  criticism  arose  largely  because 
of  doubt  that  black  children's  teachen  and 
facilities  coul4  really  be  the  equal  of  those 
given   white   Children.    Since    the   Office   of 
Education  matfe  no  site  visits  to  check  up 
on  the  accuracy  of  replies  given  by  princi- 
pals aad  teaotiers,  no  definite  answer  to  this 
-charga-Js  poe^lble.   Data  supplied   by  state 
departments  at  education  suggest,  however, 
that  the  principals"  replies  about  facilities 
were  probably  fairly   accurate.  Direct  Inter- 
viewing of  parents  In  two  communities  like- 
wise showed  that  most  (though  not  all)   of 
the  pupils'  re^wnses  were  reasonably  accu- 
rate. And  the  Ireplles  of  principals,  teachers 
and   students  to  similar   questions  show  a 
fairly  high  level  of  Internal  consistency  for 
most  "objective"  items.  On  the  other  hand, 
questions   whlih   involved  subjective   Judg- 
ment of  any  >ind  did  not  elicit  Internally 
consistent  answers.  The  results  of  such  sub- 
jective "attltu<le"  questions  must  therefore 
be  treated  wlthj  great  caution. 

A  third  criticism  of  the  report  has  been 
that  the  authors  should  not  have  concen- 
trated on  the  determinants  of  verbal  ability 
to  the  excluslo*  of  reading,  mathematics  and 
general  lnform»tlon.  Those  who  believe  that 
black  people  aite  peculiarly  "nonverbal"  have 
even  argued  that  the  decision  to  stress  ver- 
bal abUlty  was  fundamentally  racist.  Unfor- 
tunately, black  children  did  as  badly  on  the 
tests  of  other  abilities  as  on  the  verbal  tests. 
Furthermore.  whUe  some  Individual  chil- 
dren did  well  qn  one  test  and  badly  on  an- 
other, schools  $s  a  whole  either  did  well  on 
them  all  or  badly  on  them  all.  A  Northern 
urban  elementary  school's  mean  verbal 
score,  for  exaiiiple,  correlated  almost  per- 
fectly with  Iti  mean  reading  and  math 
scores.  Under  these  circumstances  It  hardly 
matters  which  test  we  use  to  measure  over- 
all school  achievement. 

A  fourth  Un^  of  attack  on  the  report  has 
been  more  teefcnlcal.  The  authors  of  the 
report  employe* !  a  number  of  dubious  statis- 
tical technlqueii  and  made  a  variety  of  me- 
chanical erron  In  handling  and  labeling 
their  data.  Bu^  they  also  recognized  that 
such  errors  wefe  likely,  given  the  extreme 
haste  with  whjlch  they  worked,  and  they 
were  generous  In  helping  others  reanalyze 
the  data  mcM-e  |netleulously.  These  analyses 
have  shown  that  while  the  report's  broad- 
est conclusions  were  correct,  many  Impor- 
tant details  weie  wrong.  In  particular,  and 
contrary  to  whft  some  critics  have  argued, 
the  net  effect  af  the  report's  various  errore 
was  to  under-^eUmate  the  importance  of 
family  backgrotind  and  over-eetlmate  the 
Importance  of  school  In  determining  achieve- 
ment. 

A  fifth  criticism  of  the  report  has  been 
that  the  authoi^  made  unwarranted  causal 
'"'  '       1  their  one-shot  survey,  which 
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Inferences  from ^  ,^     wivn^u 

by  Its  very  natu'e  could  reveal  onlypatteras 


of  association  rather  than  prove  causation. 
Two  examples  Illustrate  the  problem. 

The  report  uncovered  a  strong  association 
between  teacher  verbal  abUlty  and  student 
achievement  in  secondary  schools.  Though 
they  listed  a  number  of  qualifications,  the 
authors  concluded  that  able  high  school 
teachers  probably  boosted  student  achieve- 
ment. Yet  the  report's  data  could  equally 
well  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  school  sys- 
tems were  assigning  able  students  to  schools 
with  able  teachers,  or  that  they  were  assign- 
ing able  teachers  to  schools  with  able  pupils. 
Since  we  know  from  experience  that  both 
practice*  are  widespread  at  the  secondary 
level,  It  seems  rash  to  aaevune  that  there 
need  be  any  direct  causal  link  between 
teacher  abUlty  and  student  achievement  to 
explain  the  observed  association  between  the 
two. 

Fortunately,  theee  problems  are  far  leas 
serious  at  the  elementary  level.  Studente  are 
allocated  to  elementary  schools  largely  on  the 
basU  of  residence,  race  and  social  status,  all 
of  which  were  measwed  in  the  sxirvey.  With 
luck  and  ingenuity  the  effects  of  such  aUoca- 
tlon  can  be  discounted  and  the  effect*  of 
various  school  characteristics  can  then  be 
estimated.  Since  there  U  little  evidence  that 
student  transfers  at  the  elementary  school 
level  are  based  on  ability  (as  distinct  from 
family  background),  the  mean  achievement 
of  first  graders  entering  a  given  elementary 
school  can  also  be  used  to  estimate  the  mean 
initial  abUity  of  sixth  graders  in  the  same 
school.  With  theee  precautions,  caxisal  infer- 
ences axe  considerably  safer  than  at  the  sec- 
ondary level;  and  when  theee  precautions  are 
taken.  It  turns  out  that  faculties,  curriculum 
and  teacher  characteristics  are  even  less  im- 
portant than  Coleman  and  his  colleagues  sup- 
posed. A  student's  peers  may,  however,  have 
a  modest  effect  on  his  achievement. 

Another  Instance  of  ambiguous  causation 
was  the  association  between  attitudes  and 
achievement.  The  survey  showed,  for  ex- 
ample, that  studente  who  did  well  on 
achievement  teste  were  more  likely  to  say 
that  their  parente  expected  them  to  go  to 
college.  The  authors  concluded  that  parental 
expectations  probably  had  an  Important  in- 
fluence on  children's  achievement.  Tet  it 
woiUd  be  equally  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
children's  achievement  had  an  Important  In- 
fluence on  their  paxente"  expectations.  Most 
parente  know  that  if  their  child  cannot  read 
competenUy.  he  Is  unlikely  to  attend  college 
and  the  chUd  is  Ukely  to  be  aware  of  this 
attitude  and  report  It  when  asked.  "This 
same  difficulty  arises  with  all  the  report"s  In- 
ferences about  the  effecte  of  attitudes  on 
achievement. 

What.  then.  Is  the  present  consensus  about 
the  poUcy  implicaUons  of  Coleman's  survey? 
The  answer  is  that  no  consensus  exlste.  even 
among  experte.  My  own  Judgmente  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  resoxirces — both  fiscal  and  hu- 
man—devoted to  black  and  white  children's 
schooling  are  not  dramatlcaUy  different,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  certain  parte  of  the  South 
Nor  do  we  devote  substantially  greater  re- 
sources to  educating  middle-class  children 
than  to  educating  lower-class  children. 

(2)  Variations  In  schools'  fiscal  and  himian 
resources  have  very  little  effect  on  student 
achievement — probably  even  less  than  the 
Coleman  Report  originally  Implied. 

(3)  The  report's  assertion  that  peers  have  a 
consistent  effect  on  achievement  may  or  may 
not  be  correct.  My  guess,  based  on  available 
data,  is  that  peers  do  have  an  effect,  but  that 
It  Is  relatively  small. 

None  of  this  demes  that  unusiially  dedi- 
cated and  talented  Individuals  can  create 
schools  In  which  InlUally  disadvantaged  chU- 
dren  learn  a  remarkable  amount.  But  it  doee 
deny  that  the  achievement  levels  of  large 
numbers  of  disadvantaged  children  can  be 
appreciably    enhanced    by    spending    more 
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money,  hiring  better  teachere,  buying  new 
textbooks  or  making  any  of  the  other  changes 
that  reformers  normally  advocate. 

If  Improved  student  achievement  is  our 
goal,  the  Coleman  Beport"8  ImpUcatlon  t. 
obvious:  we  must  alter  the  whole  social  sys 
tem  rather  than  Just  tinker  with  the  schools 
There  U  plenty  of  evidence  that  major 
changee  In  a  child's  social  and  cultural  en 
vlronment  will  affect  his  Intellectual  develoo- 
ment,  often  dramatically.  Bruno  Bettelheim 
and  others  have  chronicled  the  impact  of  the 
IsraeU  kibbutz  on  hitherto  deprived  North 
African  and  Yemenite  Jews.  Here  in  America 
we  know  that  children  raised  on  Long  Island 
do  far  better,  even  in  first  grade,  than  those 
raised  In  Appalachla.  Similarly,  chUdren 
raised  in  Jewish  homes  do  better  than  those 
raised  in  Christian  homes,  even  in  the  same 
city.  And  the  World  War  n  draftees  who 
grew  up  in  the  America  of  1917-1941  did  far 
better  on  standard  teste  than  the  World  War 
I  draftees  who  grew  up  In  the  America  ol 
1900-1917.  Intellectual  skills  are.  therefore 
not  Just  a  function  of  geneUc  differences.  But 
neither  are  they  a  function  of  school  dlf- 
ferences.  If  the  Coleman  survey  convinces 
us  of  that  basic  truth,  it  will  have  ser\ed  lu 
purpose. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  should  simply  let 
Inferior  schools  rot?  I  think  not.  Oood  schools 
can  make  a  difference — If  we  know  what 
kind  of  a  difference  we  want  them  to  make. 
Underlying  the  commente  of  most  people 
who  discuss  the  Coleman  Report  is  the  as- 
sumption that  academic  achievement  !s  the 
moet  important  objective  of  schooUng.  and 
that  if  school  reform  does  not  affect  achieve- 
ment. It  is  worthless.  Yet  despite  much  popu- 
lar rhetoric,  there  is  Uttle  evidence  that 
academic  competence  is  critically  important 
to  adulte  in  most  walks  of  life. 

If  you  ask  employers  why  they  won"t  hire 
dropoute,  for  example,  or  why  they  promote 
certain  kinds  of  people  and  not  others,  they 
seldom  complain  that  dropoute  can"t  read 
Instead,  they  complain  that  dropouts  don't 
get  to  work  on  time,  can't  be  coimted  on  to 
do  a  careful  Job,  don't  get  along  with  others 
in  the  plant  or  office,  can't  be  trusted  to  keep 
their  hands  out  of  the  till  and  so  on.  Nor 
do  the  available  survey  data  suggest  that  the 
adiUt  success  of  people  from  cUsadvantaged 
backgrounds  depends  primarily  on  their  In- 
tellectual skills.  If  you  compare  black  men 
who  do  well  on  the  Armed  Forces  Qualifica- 
tions Test  to  those  who  do  badly,  for  ex- 
ample, you  find  that  a  black  man  who  scores 
as  high  as  the  average  white  still  earns  only 
about  two-thirds  what  the  average  white 
earns.  Not  only  that,  he  hardly  earns  more 
than  the  average  black.  Even  for  whites,  the 
mental  abilities  measured  by  the  A.F.Q.T. 
account  for  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  variation 
In  earnings. 

With  these  observations  In  mind,  go  \islt 
a  slum  school  and  ask  yourself  what  the 
school  is  actually  doing.  You  will  usually  find 
that  It  seems  to  share  the  employers'  priori- 
ties. It  devotes  very  little  time  to  academic 
skills.  Instead,  the  teachers  spend  their  days 
in  a  vain  effort  to  teach  the  children  to  be- 
have In  what  they  (and  probably  most  em- 
ployers) regard  as  the  proper  way.  TTie  teach- 
ers' ideas  about  proper  behavior  are  silly  in 
some  respecte.  Nonetheless,  they  are  prob- 
ably right  in  feeling  that  what  their  children 
need  first  and  foremost  is  not  academic  skill 
but  such  "middle-class"  virtues  as  self-dls- 
clpline  and  self-respect.  It  Is  the  schools 
failure  to  develop  these  personal  character- 
istics, not  Ite  faUure  to  teach  history  or 
physics  or  verbal  skUl,  that  Uee  behind  the 
present  upheavals  in  the  schools.  And  it  is 
this  failure  to  which  reformers  should  be 
addressing  themselvee. 

From  this  perapectlve  the  best  Index  of  a 
school's  success  or  failure  may  not  be  reading 
scores  but  the  number  of  rocks  thrown 
through  ite  windows  In  an  average  month. 
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The  Coleman  survey  does  not  speak  to  this 
question. 
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OF    FLORIDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,   September   4,   1969 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit 
of  liberty  which  actuates  our  Independ- 
ence Day  ceremonies  each  year  is  sliared 
by  many  nations  and  peoples  of  the 
world.  An  example  of  this  common  de- 
sire for  freedom  and  national  independ- 
ence was  evidenced  in  the  splendid  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Jose  Ramon  Gutierrez  on 
the  recent  Independence  Day  ceremonies 
of  the  Cuban-American  Solidarity  group 
in  Miami. 

Dr.  Gutierrez  is  an  outstanding  Cuban- 
American  and  has  a  message  which  I 
think  will  be  of  interest  to  our  colleagues. 
I  insert  his  eloquent  Fourth  of  July  ad- 
dress in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ADDRESS    BT    DS.    JOSX    RAMON    GtmERREZ 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  the  course  of 
civilization  there  are  dates  so  outetandlng 
and  historically  symboUc  that  they  move  us 
to  recall  them  with  deep  emotion  and  rever- 
ence, even  when  not  all  belong  directly  to 
our  own  country's  heritage. 

The  first  of  aU,  the  greatest  of  all  for 
those  of  us  who  follow  Our  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ,  is  the  Pest  of  the  Nativity,  which  for 
us  marks  the  beginning  of  our  Christian 
civilization. 

In  the  course  of  time,  specially  for  us  of 
the  Americas,  there  are  two  other  great 
dates:  October  12th  1492  marks  the  dis- 
covery of  our  lands  by  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, an  event  which  gave  our  Western  Chris- 
tian civilization  the  glory  of  this  New  Con- 
tinent; and  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  when  this 
civilization  began  to  evolve  the  American 
fruits  of  Independence  and  liberty,  offering 
examples  of  a  new  political  life  and  the 
prodigy  of  this  great  nation. 

SoUdaridad  Cubano-Americana  and  all  who 
have  been  so  kind  as  to  Join  us  for  this 
great  occasion — to  honor  this  Fourth  of 
July,  1776  and  ite  valuable  reminders  for — 
as  we  all  know — the  most  deeply  venerated 
date  In  the  history  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  ""Independence  Day"  by  which 
the  Nation  each  year  pays  homage  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  adopted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  thirteen  English  colonies  es- 
tablished In  this  country,  which  thus  freed 
themselves  from  Great  Britain  and  became 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  not 
only  an  inspiring  political  document  drawn 
up  by  that  great  young  lawyer  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, only  33  years  old,  and  unanimously 
approved  by  said  Congress,  but  also  the 
vigorous  expression  of  the  yearning  for  lib- 
erty felt  by  men  most  representative  of  the 
Ideals  and  convictions  of  the  said  Colonies. 
And  as  Jefferson  himself  declared  with  sin- 
cere modesty  "I  did  not  consider  It  as  any 
part  of  my  charge  to  Invent  new  Ideas  alto- 
gether, and  to  offer  sentlmente  which  bad 
never  been  expressed  before." 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  ideological 
seeds  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  are 
to  be  found  in  the  natural  righte  and  social 
contract  which  were  launched  by  Eurc^>ean 
philosophers,  but  we  must  recognize  also 
that  it  was  men  preponderantly  bom  In 
America,  who  created  and  established,  by 
their  own   Initiatives   a  definitive  political 
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philosophy  and  marked  the  principles  which 
led  thirteen  English  colonies  to  constitute  a 
union  of  states  as  a  Federal  Republic. 

For  this  they  began  to  gather  at  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  and  worked  towards  their 
objective  determined  to  succeed.  At  the  same 
time  they  had  a  great  feeling  of  re^wnsl- 
blUty  In  the  eyee  of  History  and  before  all 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  2nd  of  July.  1776,  they  approved  a 
resolution  establishing  that: 

.  .  The  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  Independent  states  .  .  . 
and  that  all  political  connection  between 
them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  Is,  and 
ought  to  be  totally  dissolved." 
This  resolution  entailed,  of  Iteelf,  a  definite 
Declaration  of  Independence;  Itt  transcend- 
ency demanded  an  explanation  fully  Justi- 
fying It  to  the  world. 

They  were  going  to  face  the  moet  power- 
ful nation  in  the  world,  which  exercised  Ite 
power  at  that  time  by  the  force  of  Ite  Army 
and  Ito  Fleet.  Hence  the  document  stating 
such  a  daring  decision  had  to  be  equal  to  Its 
enormous  resjwnslblllty. 

In  a  meeting  such  as  ours,  tonight,  des- 
tined to  honor  the  decision  expressed  by  such 
a  Declaration,  on  Ite  anniversary  day,  allow 
us  to  quote  from  Ito  Initial  words  and  some 
of  their  outetandlng  pronouncemente.  In  a 
deserved  homage  to  those  who  created  and 
approved  It: 

""When,  In  the  course  of  human  evente.  It 
becomes  necessary  for  a  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  bonds  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assxmie,  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and 
equal  station  ...  a  decent  reqiect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they 
should  declare  the  causes  which  Impel  them 
to  the  separation." 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable righto,  that  among  these  are  life. 
Uberty  and  the  purstilt  of  happiness.  That  to 
secure  these  righto  govemmente  are  Insti- 
tuted among  men,  deriving  their  Just  powere 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  That 
whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  of  these  ends.  It  is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  It,  and  to 
Institute  new  government,  laying  Ite  founda- 
tion on  such  principles  and  organizing  Ito 
powere  In  such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  Ukely  to  effect  their  safety  and  hap- 
piness ,  .  .  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and 
usurpations  ptireulng  Invariably  the  same 
object  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  un- 
der absolute  despotism.  It  Is  their  right.  It 
is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  govemmente, 
and  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  se- 
curity.'' 

After  a  long  and  detailed  account  of  the 
abiises  and  usurpations  by  Great  Britain,  the 
North  American  patrloto  ended  their  famous 
document  with  an  Invocation  to  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  eOl  Beings  and  stated: 

"That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be  free  and  Independent 
states  .  .  .  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown,  and  all  political  connec- 
tion between  them  and  the  state  of  Great 
Britain  .  .  .  And  for  the  supjxJrt  of  this  Dec- 
laration, with  firm  reliance  on  the  protec- 
tion of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes 
and  our  sacred  honor." 

Thus — 193  years  ago — the  political  creed 
which  created  this  great  nation,  a  creed 
which  spread  as  a  noble  affirmation  of  poUt- 
Ical  reUef  to  countries  of  the  Old  World  as 
well  as  the  American  Continent,  was  made 
known; 

In  England,  as  expected,  the  Declaration 
was  severely  criticized,  but  Thomas  Paine  ar- 
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dently  defended  It  In  London,  as  he  had  done 
In  the  United  States  of  America.  In  Prance 
De  Condorcet  praised  it  saying  that  it  was  a 
brief  and  sublime  exposition  of  righte  "as 
sacred  as  they  are  forgotten";  while  Lafay- 
ette placed  a  copy  in  a  prominent  place  In  his 
home,  leaving  beside  It  an  empty  space  to  be 
filled  with  a  similar  declaretion  of  rights  tc 
be  pronounced  in  his  own  country. 

The  Declaration  of  the  Righte  of  Man 
which  Emmanuel  Sleyts  drew  up  and  which 
figured  in  the  preamble  to  the  French  Con- 
stitution In  1791  gathered  together  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  North  American  Declaration  of 
Independence  which,  fifteen  years  before,  had 
been  recognized  and  pronounced  "urbl  et 
orbi"  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the 
equality  of  men  and  their  Inalienable  right 
to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty. 

The  great  Slm6n  Bolivar,  inspired  by  those 
documents,  launched  hi*  great  work  as  Lib- 
erator; Antonio  Narlfio,  the  g^reat  Columbian 
patriot,  thought  the  beet  service  he  could 
contribute  for  the  liberation  of  his  country 
was  to  translate  and  distribute  In  Bogota  In 
1795  the  Declaration  of  the  Righto  of  Man. 
which  as  we  all  know  found  one  of  Ite  sources 
of  inspiration  In  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

Our  Cuban  Apostle  of  Liberation,  our  own 
great  Jos«  Marti,  more  than  a  centiiry  after 
the  date  we  are  today  commemorating.  In 
an  article  pubUshed  In  1884  in  "'La  Nacl6n" 
the  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina  dally,  pro- 
claimed: ""The  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  the  genuine  expression  of  the  great 
spirit  which  animates  the  heroes  and  the 
spokesmen  of  Freedom".  - 

Pcxr  us  Cubans — and,  of  course,  for  Cuban 
American  Solidarity  (SoUdaridad  Cubano- 
Americana)  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence Is  a  document  much  venerated,  the 
stone  upon  which  the  Liberty  of  our  Amer- 
ica was  built;  the  Initial  thrust  to  make 
It,  and  may  It  always  be.  the  Continent  of 
Freedom. 

It  has  been  well  known  to  Cuban  patriots 
who  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
nurtured  the  same  ideals  of  Independence. 
It  suffices  to  go  back  to  the  Cuban  Act 
of  Independence  signed  by  sixteen  patriote 
headed  by  Carlos  Manuel  de  Ceepedee  on 
October  6th  1868  at  the  "El  Rosarto"  estate. 
M&nzanlUo,  Oriente  Province,  in  wWch  their 
agreement  is  made  manifest  starting  the  first 
Cuban  war  against  Spain — coinciding  with 
the  Ideology  and  the  form  of  expression 
of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence, 
as  you  may  well  Judge  from  the  following 
brief  and  definitive  statemente : 

"In  open  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of 
Spain  we  wish  to  Inform  the  world  of  the 
reasons  which  determine  our  resolution  .  .  . 
Spain  rules  us  with  blood  and  iron  ...  So 
we  have  no  other  recourse  save  to  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  our  righte  and  to  save 
our  honor  .  .  .  We  api>eal  to  God.  who  guides 
our  conscience  and  to  the  verdlcto  of  all 
clvUlzed  nations.  We  aim  at  national  sov- 
ereignty and  universal  suffrage.  We  want  to 
enjoy  that  freedom  for  whose  enjoyment  God 
made  man  .  .  .  We  want  to  abolish  slavery  .  .  . 
We  desire  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of 
the  press  and  freedom  af  conscience  .  .  .  re- 
spect for  the  InaUenable  righto  of  man  .  .  . 
shaking  off  forever  the  yoke  of  Spanish  rule 
and  constituting  ourselves  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation". 

Patriotic  documente  of  similar  design  fol- 
low the  imtlal  Cuban  Act  of  Independence 
and  are:  the  Manlfiesto  signed  by  Carlos 
Manuel  de  C^spedee  as  head  of  the  revolu- 
tionary action  which  began  on  October  10th 
1868.  the  Montecristl  Manlfiesto  signed  by 
Jos6  Marti  and  M&xlnu)  Odmez  on  March 
2&th  1895.  explaining  the  causes  and  pur- 
poses guiding  Cubans  in  both  1868  and  1895 
In  military  action  and  exponento  of  the  same 
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prime  mover,  1  be  same  Ideals  as  the  Declara 
Hon  of  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Such  was  no4  a  chance  coincidence  nor  due 
entirely  to  the  geop»phlcal  proximity  of 
Cuba  and  the  United  States.  It  was  the  re- 
siilt  of  political  thinking  by  the  best  men  of 
both  countrlesi  In  the  course  of  time  their 
histories  madal  them  peoples  united  by  a 
common  bond  In  yearning  for  liberty. 

What  is  now  transltlonally  taking  place  in 
our  country.  t<day  enslaved  by  Russian  Im- 
perialism and— already  evident  In  America — 
does  not  refut<i  our  statement:  for  Cuba  Is 
not,  nor  can  si  e  ever  be  represented  by  this 
treacherous,  ncxlous  and  ignorant  mob  rule 
In  power  today  Cuba  besides  the  well-be- 
loved land  of  oir  birth  is  tradition,  religious 
faith  and  the  i>atrlotlc  zeal  of  a  noble  peo- 
ple now  living  In  subjection  but — whether 
In  Cuba  or  In  e^lle — a  people  undefeated  and 
awaiting  the  propitious  moment  to  deliver 
to  our  homeland  new  courage  and  our  own 
lives,  In  a  holocaust  for  the  freedom  and  the 
reconstruction  ( if  our  Nation. 

In  an  annual  act  of  homage  to  an  event 
of  such  great  t  Istorlcal  Importance  Cuban- 
American  SoUdiLrtty  renews  our  recognition 
of  the  people  land  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States  lof  America,  their  humani- 
tarian..*nd  geierous  assistance  shown  all 
Cubans,  obliged  to  flee  our  distressed  coun- 
try; the  reafflrra  Ing  of  our  hope  for  the  lib- 
eration of  Cuba  stimulating  Cuban  faith  In 
It  and  thus  revl  tallzlng  devotion  to  work  for 
our  retxxm;  the  proclamation  of  our  inde- 
structible Ues  binding  peoples  who  have 
marched  side  br  side  a  long  time  In  their 
search  for  the  establishment  of  common 
Ideals,  the  attainment  and  enjoyment  of 
liberty,  a  democratic  system  of  government 
and  respect  for  jthe  full  dignity  of  man  de- 
claring that  Divine  Providence  Is  creating  In 
the  pages  of  h|Btory  circumstances  in  the 
lives  of  men  aid  peoples  confirming  'the 
Just  laws  of  destiny." 

In  consequence  with  these  postulates,  we 
are  heartened  by  the  fact  that  Cubans  and 
Americans  alike  once  suffered  and  shook  off 
the  barbarous  rl  jors  of  colonialism;  that  on 
the    nth  of   April.    1898,   the   U.S.   House  of 
RepresentaUves    ind  the  Senate,  in  support 
of  our  War  of  Independence  declared  In  full 
solemnity  that    'Cuba  is  and  by  right  shall 
be  free  and  Independent";   that  on  October 
3rd  1962  the  Congress  of  this  great  Country, 
by   a   Joint   Resolution,   proclaimed   the   de- 
cision of  the  United  States  "to  work  for  the 
organlzaUon  of  tl  le  American  States  and  Cu- 
bans  who   love   ireedom   In  support   of   the 
aspirations    and    self-determination    of    the 
Cuban  people":  aid  the  now  President  of  the 
United   States,   Mr.    Richard   M.   Nixon,   has 
already  declared  that  Cuba  Is  today  a  con- 
glomerate of   poverty,   a   police  state  which 
denies    the    people    their    basic    rights    with 
Castro  convertlns    one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous nations  of  the  Hemisphere  Into  a  center 
of  economic  destruction,  having  practlcaUy 
delivered    his    country    entirely    to    foreign 
communism  and  made  It  the  focus  for  out- 
side aggressions,  i  exporting  revoluUon  to  the 
Hemisphere.    President   NUon    has    declared 
that   the  United  States  will   not  accept  as 
permanent  the  existence  of  Cuba  as  a  Car- 
ibbean colony  of  Soviet  Imperialism. 

Such  renewed  statements,  recognizing 
Cuba's  basic  rlghlj  of  self-determination,  are 
not  vain  words  ^ut  firm  conviction  rooted 
In  the  conscience*  of  free  men.  free  people 
who  are  determining  the  future  of  mankind 
and  they  should  be  an  adequate  postulate 
with  which  to  cor  firm  otir  optimism. 

The  case  of  Cuba,  urgently  in  need  of  a 
transcendent  solution.  Is  a  procession  which 
follows  Its  most  rtcent  steps  towards  favor- 
able  and  prompt  decisions. 

Following  the  men  of  the  American 
Declaration  of  Intlependence  and  the  Cuban 
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Act  of  Independence,  we  trust  In  Divine 
Providence,  In  that  Supreme  Being  who 
guides  our  conscience  awl  sets  the  course 
for  our  lives  ...  To  those  doubting  our 
optimism,  to  those  who  deny  our  Palth  or 
oppose  the  resurgence  of  liberty  in  our 
Country,  we  must  always  answer  with  the 
closing  words  of  the  National  Anthem  of  the 
United  States  of  America:  Then  conquer  we 
must,  when  our  cause  It  Is  Just  and  this  be 
our  motto  "In  God  Is  Our  Trust" 


September  4,  1969 


WATER  POLLUTION  ENFORCEMENT 
MOVE  EMPHASIZES  NEED  FOR 
SUPPLEMENTARY  FINANCING  OP 
SEWAGE  TREATMENT  WORKS 
CALLED  FOR  IN  MY  BILL 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 


or  FLoKroA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,   September   4,   1969 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  has  announced  vigor- 
ous action  against  large-scale  alleged 
polluters  of  interstate  waters  in  Kansas 
Oklahoma,  Ohio,  and  the  Lake  Erie  Ba- 
sin. 

I  believe  that  this  emphasizes  once 
again  the  need  for  Congress  to  take  vig- 
orous action  to  provide  supplementary 
methods  of  financing  the  construction  of 
treatment  works  as  set  forth  in  my  bills 
H.R.  12913,  H.R.  13358,  H.R.  13374,  and 
H.R.  13562,  which  would  make  addition- 
al funds  available  if  the  appropriation 
for  treatment  work  construction  grants 
does  not  equal  the  full  authorization  and 
would  further  encourage  the  States  to 
contribute  to  the  construction  of  treat- 
ment works.  For  fiscal  year  1970  my  bill 
would  make  available  the  dlfiference  be- 
tween appropriation  for  grants  and  $1 
billion  to  be  used  as  an  additional  con- 
tract authority  for  the  construction  of 
treatment  works.  This  would  make  the 
full  $1  billion  available  for  the  combined 
contract  and  grant  program.  The  enact- 
ment of  this  financing  provision  into  law 
would  certainly  help  to  alleviate  some  of 
the  conditions  leading  to  the  type  of  pol- 
lution against  which  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  is  acting.  The  foUowing  is  the 
text  of  Secretary  Hickels  communica- 
tion: 

Interior  Secretary  Hickel  Moves  Against 
Specific  Violators  of  Water  Quality 
Standards 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hlckel 
today  declared  the  Government  Intends  to 
"prosecute  those  who  pollute,"  as  he  ordered 
hearings  on  charges  against  a  municipality 
four  steel  companies  and  a  mining  firm 
accused  of  polluting  Inter-state  waters  in 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Ohio  and  the  Lake  Erie 
Basin. 

"The  people  of  America  have  made  It 
abundantly  clear  that  they  will  no  longer 
tolerate  pollution  of  their  environment,"  the 
Secretary  said. 

"This  administration  believes  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable demand,  and  we  have  a  mandate 
to  satisfy  It  quickly  and  thoroughly  We  will 
do  this  through  court  action  if  necessary 
and  through  tough,  new  legislation  which  we 
will  seek  from  Congress." 

Secretary  Hlckel  directed  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  to  schedule 
hearings  September  23  In  JopUn.  Mo.,  October 


7-8    In   Cleveland,   Ohio,   and   October  9  in 
Toledo.  Ohio,  to  consider  evidence  gathered 
by  Department  of  the  Interior's  Task  Force 
on  Pollution  Enforcement,   which   was  ere 
ated  by  the  Secretary  In  July. 

The  JopUn  hearing  will  review  chareea 
against  Eagle-Plcher  Industries.  Inc..  a  Baxter 
Springs.  Kansas,  mining  firm  that  It  is  rto- 
latlng  water  quality  standards  for  the  SprlM 
River  In  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 

The  Cleveland  and  Toledo  hearings  will 
review  charges  of  violations  by  the  City  of 
Toledo  and  Interlake  Steel  Company  on  the 
Maumee  River,  and  Republic  Steel  Corn 
United  States  Steel  Corp..  and  Jones  and 
Laughlln  Steel   Company  on  the  Cuyahoga 

Both  the  Maumee  and  Cuyahoga  are  trlb 
utarles  of  Lake  Erie,  "one  of  the  nation's 
most  Important  bodies  of  water,"  Secretary 
Hlckel  said,  "but  one  doomed  to  become  a 
'dead  sea'  if  Immediate  and  massive  stens 
are  not  taken  to  clean  It  up." 

"These  will  be  the  first  In  a  series  of 
actions  to  be  taken  against  firms  and  mu- 
nlc.palltles  charged  with  violating  applicable 
water  quality  standards,"  the  Secretary 
added.  ' 

"This  U  just  a  beginning.  We  intend  to 
continue  the  IdenUflcatlon  of  polluters  all 
over  the  nation,  followed  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  schedules  for  prompt  cleanup  and 
pollution  elimination." 

"Particular  attention  will  be  paid  In  the 
Immediate  future."  Secretary  Hlckel  said  'to 
Identifying  other  sources  of  pollution  around 
the  perimeter  of  Lake  Erie." 

The  Secretary  noted  that  the  upcoming 
hearings  will  be  conducted  on  an  Informal 
voluntary  basis.  However.  If  those  found 
violating  water  quality  standards  have  not 
taken  steps  within  180  days  after  the  hear- 
ings to  eliminate  poUuUon,  the  Secretary  is 
empowered  to  go  directly  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  the  filing  of  court  actions  by 
the  U.S.  Justice  Department. 

In  a  report  to  Secretary  Hlckel,  Can  L 
Klein,  Interior's  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Water  Quality  and  Reeearch,  and  David  D 
Dominlck,  Commissioner  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  AdmlnistraOon  pro- 
duced  monitoring  data  from  the  Spring 
River  and  a  tributary  Willow  Creek,  Indicat- 
ing that  interstate  pollution  Is  occurring  as 
the  result  of  the  discharge  of  excessive  con- 
centrations of  zinc  and  iron  from  Eagle- 
Plcher's  Paxson  and  Swalley  mines. 

"These  pollutants  pose  a  serious  threat  to 
the  continued  domestic  uses  and  the  aquatic 
life  of  both  the  river  and  creek,"  the  Secre- 
tary said. 

In  Cleveland,  Investigations  by  the  Interior 
task  force  Indicate  excessive  discharges  of 
pollutants  into  the  Cuyahoga  River  by  Re- 
public Steel  Corp.,  United  States  Steel  Corp.. 
and  Jones  and  Laughlln  Steel  Company  with 
these  discharges  constituting  a  violation  of 
the  water  quality  standards  for  Lake  Erie. 

The  task  force  also  found  that  inade- 
quately treated  wastes  discharged  by  the  city 
of  Toledo  and  Interlake  Steel  In  the  Maumee 
River  contribute  to  Lake  Erie  pollution. 

The  September  23  Kansas-Oklahoma  hear- 
ing will  begin  at  9 : 30  a.m.  at  the  Holiday  Inn. 
2600  Range  Line,  JopUn.  It  will  be  conducted 
by  the  FWPCA's  chief  enforcement  officer. 
Assistant  Commissioner  Murray  Stein. 

The  Cleveland  hearings  wUl  be  held  at  the 
Sheraton-Cleveland  Hotel,  with  Republic 
Steel  officials  to  testify  at  9:30  ajn.,  October 
7;  United  States  Steel  at  1:30  p.m.  the  same 
day,  and  Jones-Laughlln  at  9:30  ajn.,  Oc- 
tober 8. 

Stein  will  meet  with  officials  of  the  city  of 
Toledo  at  9:30  a.m..  October  9,  and  at  i:30 
p.m.  with  Interlake  Steel  representatives, 
with  both  of  those  hearings  scheduled  at 
Toledo's  Commodore  Perry  Motor  Inn.  505 
Jefferson  Avenue. 
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CHARLES  PALMER,  A  QUIET  LEADER 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,   September   4,    1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, because  I  know  young  people  like 
Charlie  Palmer,  I  have  great  faith  in 
the  future  of  our  country. 

Last  week,  Charles  Palmer  was  elected 
the  new  president  of  the  National  Stu- 
dents Association,  a  position  he  will  hold 
at  the  same  time  as  he  enters  the  Yale 
Law  School.  Lawrence  Freinberg  of  the 
Washington  Post  was  present  at  the 
El  Paso  NSA  convention,  and  I  insert 
his  profile  of  Charlie  into  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

New  NSA  Chief  Seen  as  Factional  Broker 
(By  Lawrence  Freinberg) 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  August  31. — "I  couldn't  per- 
sonally commit  violence  against  any  person." 
said  Charles  F»almer.  the  newly  elected  22- 
year-old  president  of  the  National  Student 
Association. 

"But  I  will  not  come  out  with  a  blanket 
statement  on  what  kind  of  tactics  are  accept- 
able for  students  to  use  and  what  are  not." 

"Actually,  for  white  students,"  he  contin- 
ued. "I  think  the  tactics  that  are  going  to 
work  out  best  are  those  which  do  not  alienate 
people  but  that  does  not  mean  that  we'll  lie 
doyyn  and  play  dead.  Frankly,  even  if  the 
leaders  advocated  lying  down,  I  think  stu- 
dents wouldn't  allow  It." 

With  these  somewhat  ambiguous  state- 
ments and  a  call  for  moderates  to  stay  united 
with  the  student  left.  Palmer  was  swept  Into 
NSA's  presidency  at  the  group's  tempestuous 
22d  annual  convention  last  week. 

Palmer  was  surprised  by  his  victory.  But 
in  retrospect  It  seemed  to  be  the  only  logical 
outcome  of  the  decisions  the  convention 
made. 

For  the  NSA  meeting,  like  many  of  the 
universities  which  its  delegates  attend,  was 
disrupted  by  a  small  militant  minority— 
about  30  black  students  who  seized  the  plat- 
form to  stop  the  presidential  election. 
are  accommodated 

NSA  responded  by  accommodation,  voting 
the  blacks  $50,000  to  set  up  a  new  student 
organization  of  their  own.  And  Palmer,  essen- 
tially, was  a  candidate  of  the  accommodation. 
Neither  a  left  v.'lng  militant  nor  black  him- 
self, he  "worked  well"  with  both  groups. 

One  friend  who  knew  Palmer  well  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  ex- 
plained. "He  was  a  pragmatist  In  a  radical 
environment — sort  of  a  broker  between  the 
activist  and  the  rest  of  us." 

As  student  body  president  at  Berkeley, 
Palmer  was  not  at  first  Involved  with  the 
controversial  People's  Park  or  In  the  protest 
against  the  withdrawal  of  academic  credit 
from  a  course  taught  by  Eldridge  Cleaver. 
But  when  the  catises  were  beginning  to  pick 
up  wide  backing  Palmer  stepped  Into  sup- 
port them. 

"Students  felt  strongly  about  these  Issues," 
he  explained.  "I  felt  that  if  student  gov- 
ernment was  to  mean  anything.  It  had  to 
take  a  leadership  role." 

Since  1967.  when  It  repudiated  Its  ties 
with  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
NSA  has  been  in  somewhat  the  same  posi- 
tion. Composed  of  student  government  orga- 
nizations. It  has  led  In  none  of  the  move- 
ments— an  tl- militarism.  student  power, 
drugs  and  black  power — which  have  changed 
the  nation's  campuses  In  the  past  few  years. 

But  the  organization,  which  now  has  420 
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member  colleges,  has  been  a  crucial  means 
of  spreading  change.  As  one  of  Its  leaders 
noted  last  week,  "we've  been  sort  of  a  trans- 
mission belt,  carrying  things  from  universi- 
ties where  things  happen  to  places  where 
they  haven't  yet." 

At  last  week's  convention  most  of  the 
11,000  delegates,  alternates  and  student  ob- 
servers sounded  conservative  or  at  least  non- 
vlolently  liberal  before  the  disruption  by  the 
black  militants. 

Most  of  the  200  colleges  they  represented 
are  small  schools  or  middle-rank  state  uni- 
versities. And  few  have  been  centers  of 
major  protest. 

~  In  fact,  the  only  school  sending  delegates 
which  had  been  at  the  center  of  campus 
ferment    was    the    University   of   Wisconsin. 

CAME    BY    himself 

Palmer  came  by  himself,  without  a  dele- 
gation from  Berkeley.  There  were  no  dele- 
gates from  Harvard,  which  dropped  out  of 
NSA  In  the  spring.  Others  missing  from 
the  convention  were  Cornell,  Howard,  San 
Francisco  State,  and  City  College  of  New 
York. 

On  Monday  night  before  the  disruption 
delegates  seemed  set  to  choose  as  NSA  pres- 
ident Clinton  E.  Deveaux,  a  liberal  Negro 
from  New  York  City  who  Is  a  conscientious 
objector  to  the  draft  but  an  articulate  op- 
ponent of  campus  violence. 

But  after  the  disruption,  along  with  fear 
and  uncertainty,  there  was  also  considerable 
rethinking,  and  Palmer  won  the  election  by 
a  wide  margin. 

"What  happened  Monday  was  an  educa- 
tional experience  for  many  students,"  Pal- 
mer said  afterward.  "A  lot  of  them  were 
forced  to  stop  and  think.  I  don't  believe  we 
were  operating  under  coercion.  That's  Ron- 
ald Reagan's  logic.  We  couldn't  react  like 
the  university  presidents  did." 

Palmer  also  takes  a  tolerant  attitude  to- 
ward the  Students  For  A  Democratic  So- 
ciety. Although  he  Is  critical  of  their  Marx- 
Ism  and  their  belief  In  violence,  he  said 
he   would    "refuse    to   denounce    them." 

"They  might  take  a  p)osltlon  that  Is  right, 
and  I  might  support  them,"  Palmer  ex- 
plained. 

"Some  of  my  best  friends  are  In  SDS."  he 
said,  but  then  he  quickly  added,  "I  have 
friends  In  fraternities,  too." 

I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Palmer 
family  for  many  years;  until  they  moved 
a  few  years  ago.  Charlie's  parents,  John 
and  Selma  Palmer,  were  outstanding 
residents  of  the  El  Sereno  area  of  the 
29th  Congressional  District,  and  I  worked 
closely  with  them  on  numerous  occasions. 

Two  summers  ago.  Charlie  was  a  con- 
gressional intern  in  my  Washington  of- 
fice, and  I  came  to  know  him  as  a  warm, 
extraordinarily  talented,  and  dedicated 
yoimg  man, 

Charlie  Palmer  is  a  quiet  leader.  As 
student  body  president  at  the  University 
of  California  this  past  year,  Charlie  was 
faced  with  an  almost  incredible  series 
of  entanglements.  Yet,  not  only  was  he 
able  to  bring  a  calming  influence  into 
the  turmoil,  but,  in  addition,  Charlie 
was  a  major  factor  in  uniting  and 
coalescing  the  divers  factions  at  the 
Berkeley  campus  in  a  force  moving  for 
positive  change. 

Now,  as  Charlie  Palmer  moves  on  to 
law  school  at  Yale,  and  as  he  assumes  the 
NSA  leadership,  I  would  like  to  offer  my 
good  wishes  and  congratulations  to  this 
outstanding  young  leader.  It  is  because  of 
young  men  such  as  Charlie  Palmer  that  I 
retain  optimism  for  our  f  ature. 
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BARRATT  O'HARA,  A  COURAGEOUS 
LEADER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Thursday,   September   4,   1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  former  colleague,  Barratt 
O'Hara.  was  a  brave  and  brilliant  man. 
In  his  earlier  career — as  a  writer,  soldier, 
lawyer,  film  executive  and  radio  com- 
mentator— Barratt  O'Hara  displayed  the 
same  courage  and  intelligence  that  he 
later  brought  to  Capitol  Hill.  I  had  the 
privilege  to  know  him  and  to  serve  with 
him.  Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  can  think  of  no 
eulogy  more  fitting  than  this  glowing 
tribute  to  Barratt  O'Hara  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Washington  Post: 

EX-CONGRESSMAN    O'HaRA    DiES    AT   87 

Former  Rep.  Barratt  O'Hara  (D-IU.),  dean 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  until  he  lost 
his  bid  In  June,  1968,  died  yesterday  at 
Georgetown  University  Hospital. 

Mr.  O'Hara,  first  elected  to  Congress  at  the 
age  of  66  In  1948,  was  turned  down  last  year 
by  Illinois  Democratic  slatemakers  despite 
his  plea  for  "Just  one  more  term."  Instead, 
the  party  backed  Rep.  Abner  J.  Mlkva  In  the 
Second  Congressional  District  primary.  Mr. 
O'Hara,  who  had  beaten  Rep.  Mlkva  In  1966 
for  the  nomination,  lost  the  primary  by  13.- 
000   votes. 

He  was  a  champion  of  liberal  causes  and 
the  emergence  of  new  African  nations.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
subcommittee  on  Africa  at  the  time  of  his 
defeat. 

A  small  man  with  a  full  mane  of  white 
hair,  he  padded  quietly  around  the  Capitol 
grounds  to  the  nearby  Congressional  Hotel, 
where  he  lived  alone,  until  he  was  admitted 
to  Georgetown  Hospital  on  July  13  suffering 
from  congestive  heart  failure.  The  Immediate 
cause  of  death  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

He  was  the  last  congressional  veteran  of 
the  Spanish-American  War  and  he  always 
spoke  of  It  on  the  anniversary  of  the  sinking 
of  the  Maine  that  set  off  the  war. 

In  1895,  at  13,  Mr.  O'Hara  went  to  Nicara- 
gua with  his  father  and  accompanied  an  ex- 
pedition marking  the  route  of  a  projjosed 
canal.   A  Panama  route  was  chosen   later 

At  15  he  ran  away  from  home  to  enlist 
in  the  33d  Michigan  Brigade,  which  followed 
Teddy  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders  as  the  sec- 
ond American  force  Into  Cuba.  He  became 
chief  scout  for  the  brigade"  and  was  awarded 
the  Order  of  Military  Merit  by  Cuba. 

He  attended  the  University  of  Missouri,  be- 
came sports  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Chronicle 
at  20.  then  moved  to  Chicago  where  he  was 
sports  editor  of  the  American  and  later  Sun- 
day editor  of  the  Examiner. 

He  went  to  law  school,  edited  and  pub- 
lished "Chicago  Magazine",  wrote  a  history 
of  boxing  "From  Flgg  to  Johnson"  and  at  30 
became  the  youngest  lieutenant  governor  in 
Illinois  history.  In  this  Job  he  attracted  at- 
tention with  his  investigation  of  substand- 
ard wages  being  paid  women.  A  brief  stint  as 
president  of  a  Hollywood  movie  company 
followed,  then  Army  service  in  World  War 
I.  and  finally  law  practice. 

"I  always  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer."  said  Mr. 
O'Hara  later.  "There  Just  were  some  de- 
tours." 

As  defense  attorney,  he  tried  nearly  300 
homicide  cases  and  won  acquittals  for  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  his  clients.  None  was 
executed. 
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He  was  a  ma»i  of  great  physical  and  moral 
courage.  The  legendary  trial  lawyer,  Clarence 
Darrow,  was  quoted  as  aaylng.  "I  am  envious 
of  only  one  taing  in  the  world — I  wish  I 
had  Barratt  O'Hara's  courage." 

During  the  Repression,  Mr.  O'Hara  did  a 
dally  radio  c<>mmentary  trying  to  help 
people.  Once  h4  announced  that  If  a  woman 
about  to  be  evicted  would  meet  him  at  a 
certain  place  ha  would  try  to  help,  and  20.000 
people  showed  |up.  equally  In  need  of  help. 
Elected  to  th*  House  In  1948,  he  was  de- 
feated for  reelection,  but  came  back  In  1952 
and  stayed,  through  the  89th  Congress.  Un- 
like many  oldef  members  who  prefer  to  sit 
back  and  listen  and  then  vote  no,  Mr.  O'Hara 
had  a  aeat  for  debate  and  new  ideas. 

Once,  when  ji/Ast  80,  he  leaped  up  so  fast 
to  answer  a  yo^ng  speaker  that  he  tripped 
over  a  colleague's  feet  and  gashed  his  head. 
He  was  back  ne»tt  day  with  a  bandage. 

Mr.  O'Hara  ^as  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  for  years  he  had  not  missed  a  roll-call 
vote.  His  record  was  broken  when  he  left 
town  for  a  dayi  when  he  understood  there 
were  to  be  no  rolj  calls. 

There  was  a  jroU  call,  but  somehow  his 
name  appeared  i  as  being  present.  Rather 
tban  kaep  his  rfecord  that  way,  Mr.  O'Hara 
iatss»d.*he  next  roll  call  on  purpose.  He 
missed  more  In  t965  when  he  was  a  member 
of  the  United  j  States  delegation  to  the 
United   Nations  General   Assembly. 

Mr  O'Hara  Is  iurvlved  by  three  sons,  Bar- 
ratt Jr.,  and  Lotence,  both  of  Chicago,  and 
Howard,  of  Ouaii.  and  three  grandchildren. 
HU   wife.   Florence,   died   In    1948. 
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A.  M.  CAUSEY,  SPANISH  WAR 
VETERAN  NEARS  99 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KKNTPCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSg  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  \September   4,    1969 

Mr.  CARTEli.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
include  in  the!  Record  for  perusal  by 
the  Members  ^e  account  of  remem- 
brances of  A.  M.  Causey,  one  of  the  old- 
est Spanish-Anjerican  War  veterans  in 
Kentucky  and  iii  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Causey,  iho  will  be  99  years  old 
this  fall,  presently  lives  in  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.  He|  has  contributed  many 
years  to  public  Bervice;  and  a  record  of 
such  service  to  bne's  country  is  greatly 
admired  and  sei(ves  as  an  example  to  be 
followed  by  all.  Mr.  Causey's  life  truly 
portrays  the  spirit  which  has  preserved 
our  country.       I 

The  article  follows: 
Oldest  Spanish  ^ar  Vftbean  Nearing  99— 

Memorial  Day  ptusas  Mjemories  to  A    M 

Cadset  or  War  71  Years  Ago 
(By    Lajrry    WUkerson) 

A  M^  Causey  It  In  the  kitchen  of  his 
Tenth  Street  hom^  today  and  talked  about 
the  pleasant  May  feather  outside  as  he  pre- 
pared to  attend  Memorial  Day  ceremonies  at 
the  Davls-Hoffma*  Cemetery  to  honor  the 
nation  s  war  deadj 

As  he  talked,  fais  voice  traUed  off  he 
slowly  bowed  his  ijead,  and  behind  the  dim- 
ming eyes,  the  niemory  of  the  sight  and 
sound  and  smell  pf  war  in  a  foreign  land 
raced  through  hl^  mind  like  a  movie  seen 
long  ago  and  neaily  forgotten 

Causey,  born  Oci.  5.  1870  while  wounds  of 
a  war  that  had  split  his  country  In  half  were 
slowly  healing,  is  the  oldest  Uvlng  veteran  of 
the  Spanlsh-Amerltan  War.  and  the  affairs  of 
the  world  around  l^lm  mean  Just  as  much  to 


him  now  as  they  did  over  70  years  ago  when 
he  went  to  war. 

Though  his  hearing  is  bad  and  a  hip 
fracture  several  years  ago  prompts  him  to 
use  a  wheel  chair  In  the  house,  Causey's 
mind  is  as  alert  as  ever,  and  his  opinions  are 
as  sharp  as  his  tongue  can  be  when  he  voices 
them. 

He  recalls  the  spring  of  1898  vividly.  In 
February  of  that  year,  tension  was  growing 
taut  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
over  disagreements  in  Cuba.  On  Feb.  15.  the 
battleship  Maine  was  -blown  up  while  on  a 
goodwill  tour  to  Cuba.  American  losses  were 
264  men  and  two  officers.  The  explosion 
helped  light  the  fuse  that  would  explode  in 
April,  when  the  war  was  declared  and  Presi- 
dent McKlnley  called  for  400,000  volunteers 
to  go  to  Cuba. 

A.  M.  Cavisey  was  one  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion patriots  who  volunteered. 

"When  McKlnley  called,  458,157  men  were 
put  in  uniform,  every  one  of  them  volun- 
teers," Causey  recollects,  "it  was  the  only 
100  percent  volunteer  army  in  all  history." 

As  a  member  of  the  Third  Kentucky 
Volunteer  Infantry,  Causey  disembarked  at 
Matanzas,  Cuba,  to  begin  Uvlng  through 
nearly  13  months  of  that  singular  plague 
that  has  followed  mankind  since  time  be- 
gan— war. 

As  an  infantryman,  Causey's  Job  was  to 
flght.  He  keeps  no  flags  or  medals  or  dec- 
orations or  other  mementos  of  the  Spanish- 
American  encounter  on  display  in  his  home. 
"I  commanded  a  high  poeltlon  as  a  pri- 
vate."  he  chucked. 

When  the  war  ended.  Causey  returned  to 
Bowling  Green  to  attend  the  Business  Uni- 
versity and  then  managed  the  Western  Union 
Office  here  for  over  50  years.  He  retired, 
and  went  to  work  as  proprietor  of  the  Federal 
Collection  Agency,  which  he  ran  until  he 
turned  96  in  1966. 

Though  A.  M.  Causey  had  made  his  mark 
as  a  soldier  and  a  businessman,  he  never  sat 
down  to  rest. 

His  son.  Dr.  Kenneth  Causey,  recalls  a 
tennis  match  with  his  dad  on  Causey's  75th 
birthday. 

As  he  has  aged,  he  has  grown,  perhaps. 
more  active.  Now  closer  to  99  than  98, 
Causey  attends  Sunday  School  every  Sun- 
day. Rotary  every  Wednesday  and  Senior 
Citizene  every  Thursday. 

"In  April  of  this  year.  I  had  41  years  perfect 
attendance  at  Rotary."  Causey  notes,  the 
pride  in  his  voice  undisguised. 

Regiilar  attendance  at  meetings  and  a 
refusal  to  sit  down  and  be  still,  however, 
aren't  what  makes  Causey  something  of  a 
legend  in  his  own  time. 

Causey  reads  anything  he  can  And  to  read. 
"I  read  all  the  time."  he  admits.  On  his 
kitchen  table  are  copies  of  the  E>ally  News, 
the  Courier-Journal,  Readers  Digest,  Na- 
tional Geographic  and  Human  Events  a 
Washington  publication. 

He  frequently  voices  his  opinions  on  cur- 
rent events  in  the  letters  to  the  editor  col- 
umns of  newspapers  and.  if  he  feels  strongly 
about  something,  hell  write  to  the  man  re- 
sponsible, as  he  did  to  Charles  De  OaiUle  of 
Prance  when  De  Gaulle  ordered  the  with- 
drawal of  NATO  forces  from  Prance  two 
years  ago. 

"I  got  a  letter  from  him  and  a  copy  of  a 
speech,"  Causey  said. 

Causey  says  he  Is  "very  dissatisfled"  with 
America  today. 

"About  two  per  cent  of  this  country's 
young  people  are  causing  all  the  trouble  to- 
day." he  said,  "and  they  should  be  punished 
for  violating  any  laws  that  we  have." 

However.  Causey  says  he  thinks  the  trou- 
ble on  campus  and  the  "youth  rebellion" 
are  "at  a  peak." 

"Law  and  order  will  eventually  come  back  " 
he  said. 

Causey  has  his  opinions  on  the  Vietnam 
war  and  is  not  ambiguous  in  voicing  them: 
"I  think  there's  been  no  real  effort  to  win 
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that  war.  War  should  have  been  declared 
The  harbor  of  Haiphong  should  have  been 
blockaded  and  Communist  supplies  stopped 
...  if  that  had  been  done,  the  war  would 
have  been  over  in  a  few  months. " 

If  he  were  to  be  labeled  by  one  of  the  two 
popular   descriptions   of   those   who   express 
an  opinion  on  Vietnam.  Causey  would  be  a 
hawk,  who  remembers  declared  wars  and  all 
out  fighting  and  victory. 

"In  World  Wars  I  and  II.  the  civilian  popu- 
latlon  was  given  little  consideration  .  no 
instruction  has  been  given  to  destroy  the 
cities  of  North  Vietnam." 

Commenting  on  the  country's  leader.shlp 
since  Vietnam  has  been  a  major  Issue,  Causev 
said  of  former  president  Lyndon  Johnson 
"He  was  an  honest  man— but  he  was  badly 
advised  by  Communist  sympathizers  In  the 
state  and  other  departments." 

The  life-long  Republican,  whose  father 
voted  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  has  quick  praise 
for  President  Richard  Nixon:  "He's  making 
the  grandest  president  we've  ever  had.  up  to 
now. "  points  out  Causey,  who  has  lived  under 
the  administrations  of  18  presidents. 

In  spite  of  campus  unrest,  and  undeclared 
war  that  still  drags  on,  the  generation  gap 
high  taxes  and  inflation,  Causey  is  not  givlne 
up  on  America. 

"We've  got  the  grandest  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,"  he  said. 

Causey  was  asked  if  he  felt  the  country 
was  worth  fighting  for  as  much  as  it  ever 
was. 

"Yes."  he  said,  as  the  clock  chimed,  re- 
minding him  of  his  planned  trip  to  the 
memorial  services,  "I  really  do  " 

The  veteran  paused  and  frowned  slightly, 
as  if  he  had  almost  forgotten  what  he  waa 
going  to  say. 

"Freedom."  he  remembered,  as  the  final 
chime  rang  out. 


SECOND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 
OF  NEW  YORK  OPINION  POLL 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or  new  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,   September   4.   1969 


Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year. 
as  in  the  past,  I  have  undertaken  to  poll 
my  constituents  on  a  number  of  Issues 
vital  to  our  great  country  on  the  na- 
tional and  international  level.  The  ques- 
tions, necessarily,  were  limited  in  num- 
ber, and  for  the  greatest  accuracy  In 
tabulation  this  year,  the  poll  was  elec- 
tronically computed.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  to  the  House  the  results  of  this 
questionnaire  in  which  over  16,000  resi- 
dents of  New  York's  Second  Congres- 
sional District  expressed  their  opinion. 
Thousands  of  those  responding  wrote 
excellent  letters  with  Interesting  com- 
ments and  suggestions  on  the  question- 
naire and  its  Issues,  and  on  a  wide  variety 
of  other  matters  of  mutual  concern. 

Generally,  my  constituents  applaud 
this  effort  to  communicate  with  them. 
Some  criticize  it  constructively,  and  only 
a  few  thought  it  of  Uttle  value.  In  my 
experience,  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the 
most  Important  byproduct  of  such  an 
opinion  poll  is  its  prompting  a  dialog 
and  exchange  of  views  between  me,  as 
the  Representative,  and  thousands  of 
citizens  whom  I  represent.  I  am  sure  the 
question  card  also  gave  rise  to  serious 
and  perhaps  controversial  discussion  of 
its  critical  issues  in  many  more  than  the 
16,000  homes  which  returned  a  card  to 
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me  for  tabulation.  This  is  a  healthy  hap- 
pening for  our  democratic  process. 

I  shall  not  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
try  to  Interpret  the  overtones  or  mean- 
ings of  the  varying  percentages  in  the 
results  of  the  poll,  but  will  rather  leave 
it  in  its  objectively  computerized  form 
for  the  further  comment  and  Interest  of 
my  alert  and  enlightened  constituency. 

The  results  are  as  follows: 
Opinion  Poll  From  '  Second  Congressional 
District  of  New  York 

1.  Do  you  favor  legislation  limiting  the 
number  and  type  of  questions  to  be  asked 
in  taking  the  1970  census? 

Yes - —  59.6 

No - 26.3 

Undecided 10.0 

No  Response  4. 1 

2.  Do  you  favor  lowering  the  voting  age 
to  18? 

Yes 31.4 

No - 62.8 

Undecided    2.0 

No  Response 3.8 

3.  Do  you  favor  renewal  of  the  10  percent 
tax  surcharge — viewing  the  economy  as  it  is 

today? 

Yes 35.0 

No  .  — 54.6 

Undecided 5.9 

No  Response 4.5 

4.  Do  you  believe  the  Federal  Government 
should  guarantee  an  annual  income  to 
heads  of  families,  whether  or  not  they  are 
working? 

Yes 11.9 

No -  79.5 

Undecided 4.7 

No  Response   3.9 

5.  Ek)  you  support  the  proposal  to  convert 
the  Post  Office  Department  into  a  govern- 
ment-owned corporation? 

Yes 57.3 

No  -- 21.4 

Undecided    — 16.4 

No  Response  4.9 

6.  Eto  you  favor  expulsion  of  students  who 
violently  disrupt  the  academic  life  of  colleges 
and  universities? 

Yes 88.8 

No 6.0 

Undecided    1.6 

No  Response 3.  7 

7.  Regarding  the  method  by  which  we  elect 
our  President  and  Vice  President  should  the 
electoral  college  system  be  (A)  abolished  in 
favor  of  a  direct  popular  vote,  (B)  modified, 
(C)  kept  the  way  it  Is? 

A 64.9 

B 21.1 

C —     9.5 

No  Response 4.5 

8.  Should  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  not 
produce  meaningful  peace  negotiations, 
would  you  favor  (A)  resuming  and  intensi- 
fying full  scale  air  attacks  on  North  Viet- 
nam, (B)  increasing  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
insure  mUitary  victory  in  South  Vietnam. 
(C)  gradually  decreasing  U.S.  troops  and 
shifting  responsibility  to  South  Vietnamese 
forces.  (D)  immediate  withdrawal,  (E)  none 
of  the  foregoing  answers  reflect  my  views. 
(F)  undecided. 

A 18.4 

B 7.4 

C 51.4 

D 13.5 

E 3.2 

P ._  3.3 

No  Response 2.7 
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9.  Regarding  America's  missile  defense, 
should  the  Congress  (A)  authorize  President 
Nixon's  "Safeguard"  plan  to  build  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missiles  (ABM)  protecting  offensive 
missile  sites  and  command  centers,  (B)  au- 
thorize a  "thin"  ABM  system  to  protect  cer- 
tain cities  and  missile  sites,  (C)  authorize  a 
"thick"  ABM  system  protecting  all  vital  tar- 
gets, (D)  oppose  deployment  of  any  ABM 
system,  (E)  undecided? 

A 37.9 

B 6.7 

C 14.7 

D 19.9 

E 17.2 

No  Response 3.5 

10.  Which  one  of  the  following  factors  do 
you  consider  to  be  contributing  the  most  to 
the  increase  in  crime,  and  Is  most  seriously 
hampering  adequate  crime  control  (A)  wide- 
spread use  of  drugs  and  narcotics,  (B)  flood 
of  pornographic  material,  violence  and  ob- 
scenity in  the  entertainment  media.  (C) 
failure  of  the  courts  to  deal  promptly  and 
toughly  with  criminals,  (D)  ready  availabil- 
ity of  firearms  to  everybody,  (E)  Inadequacy 
or  inefficiency  of  police  forces,  (P)  none  of 
the  foregoing  answers  reflects  my  views. 

A 13.2 

B 3.6 

C 64.4 

D 3.0 

E 3.0 

P 9.3 

No  response 3.4 


WHAT     IT     TAKES     TO     RUN     THE 
WESTERN   WHITE   HOUSE 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,   September   4,    1969 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
my  constituents  have  written  to  me  ex- 
pressing their  disapproval  of  the  use  of 
the  western  White  House  by  President 
Nixon.  Certainly  no  one  would  begrudge 
the  President  a  vacation,  especially  with 
the  tremendous  burden  he  has  on  him. 
However,  I  believe  that  some  of  the  crit- 
icism might  be  warranted,  particularly 
since  the  President  asked  for  and  Con- 
gress passed  a  continuation  of  the  10 
percent  surtax.  Taxpayers  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  the  Government 
needed  more  money  to  operate,  then  find 
the  President  spending  several  thousand 
dollars  a  day  to  operate  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  on  the  west  coast. 

Even  though  the  cost  of  operating  the 
White  House  here  in  Washington  has 
been  reduced  for  the  summer,  there  are 
still  many  duplicated  costs.  Among  these 
are  the  tremendous  costs  involved  in  set- 
ting up  duplicate  communications  sys- 
tems in  California,  and  the  constant 
travel  between  Washington  and  Cali- 
fornia by  Government  officials. 

At  a  time  when  Americans  are  being 
asked  to  pull  in  their  belts,  it  seems  that 
the  President  might  take  the  lead  in  re- 
ducing costs  Instead  of  increasing  them. 
I  would  hope  that  President  Nixon  might 
give  this  matter  serious  consideration 
before  making  another  wholesale  move 
in  the  future. 

My  constituents  have  called  to  my  at- 
tention the  following  article  concerning 
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the  costs  of  the  western  White  House 
which  appeared  in  the  September  1  is- 
sue of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report: 
What  It  Takes  To  Rdn  the  Western  White 
House 

San  Clemente.  Calif. — Something  new  in 
presidential  operations  Is  in  full  swing  here — 
a  working  White  House  2,500  miles  from  the 
nation's  capital,  involving  transcontinental 
movement  of  a  substantial  part  of  the  top 
echelon  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Almost  all  Presidents  have  had  vacation 
retreats — such  as  Lyndon  Johnson's  LBJ 
Ranch  in  Texas,  John  Kennedy's  compound 
on  Cape  Cod,  Dwight  Eisenhower's  villa  at 
Palm  Desert,  Harry  Truman's  bungalow  at 
the  Key  West  naval  station,  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's cottage  at  Warm  Springs.  These  were 
essentially  rest-and-recreation  quarters.  But 
the  Western  White  House  here  at  San  Cle- 
mente is  different — a  business  headquarters 
with  all  the  personnel  and  panoply  a  Chief 
Executive  requires. 

President  Nixon's  August  stay  at  the  West- 
ern White  House  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific 
Is  geared  to  a  plan  that  necessitates  the 
presence  of  some  of  his  Cabinet  members 
and  much  of  the  White  House  staff.  Besides 
those  housed  in  this  area,  many  other  of- 
ficials and  aides  are  fiylng  in  and  out,  using 
a  "Jet  shuttle"  service  of  Government  planes 
as  well  as  regular  commercial  airliners. 

problem   in   logistics 

The  White  House  routine  here  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  in  Washington,  includes  Cabinet 
sessions,  meetings  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  the  Council  for  Urban  Affairs  and 
other  key  groups  in  the  executive  branch. 
Day-to-day  activities  call  for  personal  ap- 
pearances by  batteries  of  expterts  in  every 
field  of  government.  It  is  a. massive  problem 
In  logistics. 

At  a  time  of  almost  explosive  discontent 
among  voters  about  tax  burdens  and  gov- 
ernment sp>endlng  generally,  people  are  ask- 
ing about  costs  of  the  West  Coast  White 
House  which  the  President  plans  to  use  six 
to  eight  weeks  a  year — what  it  all  means  to 
taxpayers. 

Ronald  Ziegler,  White  House  press  secre- 
tary, says  that  "the  total  cost  would  be 
difficult  to  figure"  because  so  many  budgets 
are  affected.  Among  agencies  from  which 
support  funds  are  drawn  are  the  White  House 
Itself,  the  State,  Defense  and  Treasury  De- 
partments, the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  Transportation,  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  National  Park 
Service. 

In  the  past,  according  to  Administration 
sources,  the  "rule  of  thumb"  was  that  a  pres- 
idential vacation  cost  the  taxpayers  about 
$10,000  a  day.  Including  per  diem  expenses 
and  transportation  for  aides  but  not  such 
items  as  the  extra  buildings  being  used  at 
San  Clemente  and  the  communications  fa- 
cilities Installed  here. 

EVEN     THE     "HOT     LINE" 

One  Government  source  said  that  "the 
total  cost  of  operating  the  Western  White 
House  will  run  into  the  millions."  He  cited 
communications  expenses,  which  are  "run- 
ning into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars." Some  900  telephone  circuits  have  been 
installed  in  the  complex  of  executive  offices 
newly  erected  on  the  grounds  of  the  Coast 
Guard  station  that  adjoins  Mr.  Nixon's 
$340,000  mansion.  The  "hot  line"  to  Moscow 
was  one  of  the  facilities  installed. 

The  office  complex  Itself  Is  to  cost  the 
Government  about  $130,000  a  year.  It  will 
be  partially  staffed  even  when  Mr.  Nixon  is 
not  in  residence. 

According  to  Mr.  Ziegler.  about  100  per- 
sons are  on  hand  on  a  full-time  basis.  An- 
other official  said,  however,  that  "at  least 
300"  are  involved  "In  one  way  or  another"  in 
supporting  the  summer  White  House.  This 
figure  includes  not  only  office  aides  but  air- 
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by  the  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  for  South 
Korean  President  Park  Chung  Hee. 

"That  one  would  have  cost  a  lot  less  In 
Washington,  too,"  a  Government  official  com- 
mented. 'For  one  thing,  such  dinners  at  the 
Washington  Whlt«  House  are  attended  by 
only  about  100  guests,  not  250." 

Besides  his  salary  of  $200,000  a  year,  an 
expense  allowance  of  $50,000  and  a  travel  al- 
lowance of  $40,000,  Mr.  Nixon  has  at  his  dis- 
posal a  special-projects  fund  of  1.5  million 
dollars. 

But  officials  say  that  the  West  Coast  activ- 
ities are  putting  no  strain  on  White  House 
funds  because  so  many  of  the  costs  are 
"fanned  out"  to  other  areas  of  the 
Government. 

MORE     EFFICIENT     THIS     WAY 

The  rationale  for  the  Western  White  House 
was  described  by  Mr.  Zlegler: 

"By  this  particular  setup,  we  have  been 
able  to  co-ordinate  everything,  keep  every- 
thing together,  and  we  feel  that  the  whole 
operation  will  be  more  efficient  and  effective 
this  way." 

Other  members  of  the  White  House  staff 
point  out  that  the  San  Clemente  enterprise 
did  not  Involve  any  such  expensive  Improve- 
ment as  the  fully  equipped  Jet  runway  which 
was  built  on  the  LB  J  Ranch. 

One  Government  official  observed  that, 
while  the  costs  of  rtmning  the  Western  White 
House  are  high.  "It's  cheaper  for  the  tax- 
payers to  pay  for  a  President's  working  vaca- 
tion than  for  round-the-world  presidential 
diplomacy."  This  official  estimated  the  tab 
for  Mr.  Nixon's  recent  global  trip  at  between 
5  million  and  10  million  dollars. 

Historically.  Presidents  have  been  eager  to 
get  away  from  Washington.  Mr.  Nixon  now 
has  three  change-of-scene  possibllltlee — 
Camp  Etevld.  his  winter  home  at  Key  Bls- 
cayne  and  San  Clemente.  which  he.  himself, 
has  designated  the  "Western  White  House." 
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Slovak  Catholic  Federation  of  America  said 
last  night  the  New  Tork  rally  is  not  aimed 
at  provoking  the  Russians. 

"We  want  to  let  the  world  know  that  Amer 
lean  Czechs  and  Slovaks  haven't  forgotten 
the  people  in  their  homeland,"  he  said 

"There  Is  a  certain  tension  among  the  peo- 
ple   that   the   Russians   may   surprise   them 
with  the  use  of  force."  he  said,  "and  the  Aug 
21  memorial  is  drawing  much  Interest  from 
both  sides." 

Sclranka  said  some  of  the  leaders  fear  that 
veteran  Stalinists  may  try  to  start  a  clash 
between  the  troops  and  the  underground 
on  that  day. 

According  to  reports  from  Inside  Czecho- 
slovakia and  from  Americans  who  have  vis- 
ited, the  "liberal"  communism  supported  bv 
former  Communist  party  secretary  Alexan- 
der  Dubcek  is  a  reality,  Sclranka  said 

Dubcek's  plans  to  bring  "socialism  with  a 
human  face"  to  the  country  were  thought 
to  be  smashed  with  the  occupation 

But  Sclranka  said  all  those  who  return 
from  Czechoslovakia  have  nothing  but  praise 
for  Dubcek  and  the  reforms  he  started 

Dubcek  stepped  down  from  his  job  last 
April  to  become  chairman  of  the  Czech  Par- 
liament. He  said  he  decided  to  give  his  post 
to  Gustav  Husak,  a  more  conservative  Com- 
munist, as  an  appeasement  to  party  leaders 
Sclranka  said  Dubcek  Intends  to  continue 
his  struggle  for  political  and  economic  re- 
forms In  Czechoslovakia  even  though  his 
action  program  cost  him  his  post. 

Despite  the  occupation,  Sclranka  said  the 
predominantly  Catholic  population  of 
Czechoslovakia  is  free  to  worship.  Many  have 
gone  to  Rome  where  Pope  Paul  VI  has  as- 
sured them  of  his  interest  in  their  nation 
and  Its  struggle. 
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HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.    September   4,    1969 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  recall  the  events  of  Au- 
giist  21.  1968.  when  Czechoslovakia  was 
occupied  by  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Americans  of  Slovak  and  Czech  descent 
feel  that  the  first  anniversary  of  this 
occupation  should  not  go  by  unrecorded. 
I,  therefore,  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  story  published  in  the  Morning 
Call  of  Paterson,  N.J.,  on  August  2,  1969, 
expressing  the  feelings  of  those  who 
want  their  kin  in  Czechoslovakia  to  lead 
tranquil,  happy,  and  useful  lives.  The  ar- 
ticle, written  by  Tony  Suchon,  follows: 
Czechs  Rally  in  New  York 
(By  Tony  Suchon) 

New  York.— Czechs  and  Slovaks  from 
Passaic  and  Bergen  counties  plan  to  demon- 
strate unity  with  the  freedom -fighters  of 
their  native  land. 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation of  Czechoslovakia,  Aug.  21,  they 
will  Join  others  from  the  metropolitan  area 
in  a  rally  at  the  Soviet  Union  offices  in  New 
York. 

Throughout  Czechoslovakia  that  day  In  a 
"Day  of  Shame",  underground  leaders  plan 
a  mass  boycott  of  public  services  to  honor 
their  countrymen  killed  opposing  the  occu- 
pation. 

John   C.   Sclranka,   press   director  of  the 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  4,  1969 
Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  President's 
message  of  August  U  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed the  reorganization  and  reorienta- 
tion of  OEO  under  its  new  Director  our 
ex-colleague,  Don  Rumsfeld. 

I  believe  the  President's  program  for 
OEO  is  precisely  on  target. 

It  makes  sense  to  use  the  OEO  as  the 
special  research  and  development  arm 
of  the  Government's  social  action  pro- 
grams. It  likewise  makes  sense  to  divide 
the  management  responsibilities,  sepa- 
rating the  thinkers  and  innovators  from 
the  program  managers. 

The  cycle  in  this  incubator  agency  will 
flow  from  a  research  stage  to  a  testing 
stage,  where  the  merit  of  an  Idea  or  con- 
cept can  be  discovered  without  develop- 
ing a  full  program.  If  ideas  prove  to  be 
worthwhile,  they  can  be  put  into  a  pro- 
gram that  can  be  perfected,  and.  at  the 
proper  time,  could  be  transferred  to  an- 
other Government  agency  or  private 
group.  This  will  keep  the  research  ele- 
ment where  it  will  be  most  eflfective  in 
developing  new  ways  to  help  the  Nation  s 
poor. 

It  is  particularly  impressive  that  the 
President  and  Director  Rumsfeld  have 
concluded  that  the  OEO  should  concen- 
trate on  the  causes  rather  than  the 
symptoms  of  the  inequality  of  economic 
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opportimity,  that  bold  experimentation 
will  be  continued,  creative  risks  taken 
and  the  agency's  management  stream- 
lined to  set  up  a  variety  of  demonstra- 
tion projects,  carefully  test  their  effec- 
tiveness, and  systematically  assess  the 
results. 

Those  charged  with  conceiving  and 
testing  an  experimental  social  concept 
will  not  be  hampered  by  having  to  oper- 
ate a  conglomerate  of  new  and  old  pro- 
grams at  the  same  time. 

The  OflQce  of  Operations  will  provide 
greater  field  and  technical  support  to 
Community  Action  Agencies,  and  we 
should  see  a  greatly  improved  field  oper- 
ation as  a  result.  And  I  am  delighted  to 
learn  that  grants  by  the  OEXD  have  been 
getting  and  will  continue  to  get  a  more 
careful  review  before  this  new  organiza- 
tion commits  its  tax  dollars. 

Altogether  the  reorganization  seems 
to  be  entirely  a  positive  move.  As  the 
President  has  suggested,  the  OEO  must 
martial  the  most  creative  minds  in  the 
country.  In  Don  Rumsfeld  he  has  already 
succeeded  in  obtaining  one  of  the  most 
creative  Members  of  Congress,  and  I 
think  under  his  leadership  we  can  look 
forward  to  participation  with  OEO  of 
every  segment  of  American  private  en- 
terprise and  government.  All  of  the  spe- 
cific changes  in  OEO,  announced  by  the 
President,  were  constructive;  all  of  them 
lend  hope  that  we  can  indeed  solve  some 
of  the  most  pressing  problems  which 
have  ever  faced  any  nation. 


ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,   September   4,   1969 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Record  a  series  of  four 
brief  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  Register,  commencing 
August  4. 

Orange  County.  Calif.,  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  attacks  by  the  liberal 
press,  and  surely  we  in  Orange  County 
are  entitled  to  a  rebuttal.  This  rebuttal 
will  be  found  in  the  following  series  of 
articles,  written  by  Archie  Shamblin: 
DC  No  Longer  a  Standout:  Conservatism 
Sweeps  United  States 
(By  Archie  Shamblin) 

I  Editor's  Note. — Election  victories  by  "con- 
servative" candidates  from  California  to  New 
York  has  sparked  a  national  interest  in  con- 
servatism. In  Orange  County,  w.iere  conser- 
vatism has  been  almost  a  way  of  life  for 
many  years,  things  are  the  same — yet  are 
changing.  The  following  Is  the  first  In  a 
series  of  four  articles  examining  conservatism 
in  Orange  County.) 

A  historically  conservative  Orange  County 
can  look  on  the  symptoms  of  growing  con- 
servatism across  the  United  States  with  a 
certain  amount  of  satisfaction  and.  perhaps, 
a  bit  of  amusement. 

For  years  this  county  hsis  beer  subjected 
to  ridicule  from  the  national  communica- 
tions media  for  its  "covered  wagon"  politics. 

Orange  Countlans  were  depicted  as  "John 
Birchers"  and  "reactionary  nuts"  because  of 
their  politically  conservative  attitudes. 

But  a  funny  thing  hapi>ened  on  the  way  to 
the  polls. 
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Conservatives  are  thumping  liberals  from 
California  to  New  York  and  everyone  is  talk- 
ing about  the  ""conservative  wave"  sweeping 
the  nation. 

The  so-called  "experts"  sagely  classify 
these  voting  patterns  as  a  surge  in  conser- 
vative attitudes  caused  by  the  instability  of 
the  times. 

When  Orange  Countlans  were  voting  con- 
servative In  years  gone  by,  the  experts 
weren't  so  generous. 

A  typical  reference  to  Orange  County  was 
the  comment  several  years  ago  by  a  syndi- 
cated columnist  who  called  It,  "The  land  of 
smudge  pots  and  John  Birchers." 

And,  Just  before  last  fall's  election.  For- 
tune magazine  ran  an  extensive  article  on  the 
county,  calling  It  a  "stronghold  of  far-out 
conservative  thought  and  action — the  place 
one  Immediately  thinks  of  on  hearing  the 
phrase  "Nut  Country'." 

The  magazine  said,  '"Orange  County  Is  said 
to  be  where  little  old  men  In  tennis  shoes 
fulminate  against  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
United  Nations  and  the  disappearance  of  God 
from  the  public  schools." 

To  cap  off  their  observations,  the  maga- 
zine rep>eated  the  tired  prediction  about  con- 
servatism folding  Its  tent  and  stealing  away: 

"The  strength  of  conservatism  In  Orange 
County  Is  gradually  being  diluted  by  the 
forces  of  growth  and  change." 

A  month  after  that  article  appeared,  U.S. 
Rep.  James  Utt  of  Tustln,  Orange  County's 
most  conservative  legislator,  pulled  three 
times  as  many  votes  as  his  nearest  competi- 
tor to  win  his  ninth  trip  to  Washington. 

And  county  Republican  voters — most  of 
whom  are  considered  conservative — cast 
more  than  twice  as  many  votes  as  did  the 
Democrats. 

The  margin  of  GOP  ballots  over  the 
Democrats  was  the  greatest  ever. 

The  swinging  of  the  pendulum  across  the 
nation  toward  conservatism  provides  the 
majority  to  say  "I  told  you  so"  to  the  critics 
of  the  past  who  have  been  predicting  for 
years  that  progress  would  move  the  county 
away  from   conservatism. 

Not  only  has  the  county  moved  even  more 
solidly  Into  the  conservative  camp,  but  now 
it  appears  voters  across  the  nation  are  find- 
ing out  what  residents  here  have  been  es- 
pousing for  years. 

It  is  beginning  to  look  like  Orange  County 
was  ahead  of  its  time,  instead  of  living  in 
the  past. 

This  parallels  the  thoughts  on  conserva- 
tism— expressed  by  one  of  Orange  County's 
best  known  conservatives,  Walter  Knott, 
owner  of  Knott's  Berry  Farm. 

"We  think  the  conservative  is  the  most 
progressive  person  of  any  along  the  political 
spectrum,"  Knott  said.  "He  believes  In  the 
Idea  that  people  can  govern  themselves, 
which  was  a  progressive  experiment  when 
this  country  was  formed  and  is  still  a  pro- 
gressive experiment. 

"A  conservative  believes  there  is  much 
good  in  the  past  that  must  be  conserved,  and 
that  he  must  use  this  good  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  a  solid  future. 

"A  conservative  bellevos  the  best  ijovern- 
ment  is  the  least  government  and  that  what 
can  be  done  at  the  local  level  should  be  done 
there. 

"'And  I  think  the  nation  Is  coming  around 
to  our  way  of  thinking,"  he  said. 

But  the  nation.  If  it  really  Is  moving  to- 
ward conservatism.  Is  moving  slowly  and 
only  after  many  years  of  plodding  in  the 
other  direction. 

Orange  County,  over  the  years,  has  stuck 
out  like  a  sore  thumb  in  Its  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  conservatism. 

The  reasons  for  this  almost  dogmatic  re- 
sistance to  the  flow  of  national  poll<-lcs  and 
In  the  face  of  a  constant  stream  of  ridicule 
are  not  clear. 

Years  ago,  when  the  county  was  basically 
rural  In  nature.  It  was  said  that  residents 
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here  were  conservative  because  they  were 
resisting  change. 

But  the  county  exploded  in  riotous  growth 
in  the  1950s  and  for  years  has  been  the 
fastest  growing  county  In  the  nation. 

Now  there  are  ab^-ut  1.4  million  persons 
In  the  county,  a  major  metropolitan  area. 

In  political  attitudes,  however,  the  story 
Is  the  same — conservatism  prevails. 

A  current  edition  of  Newsweek  magazine 
contains  an  article  written  by  internation- 
ally known  political  writer  Stewart  Alsop 
who  talks  about  "the  Orange  County  Bug" 
sweeping  the  nation. 

Alsop.  a  noted  liberal,  simplifies  "the  Bug" 
Into  terms  of    white  racism." 

That  analysis,  of  course,  displays  a  total 
Ignorance  of  the  complexities  of  Orange 
County  conservatism. 

Home  Ownership  Called  Key  to  OC 
Conservation 

"People  come  to  Orange  County  and  buy  a 
home.  They  then  have  a  little  piece  of  Amer- 
ica and  begin  to  think  a  lot  differently  about 
their  government." 

This  assessment  of  conservatism  In  Orange 
County,  provided  by  Walter  Knott,  is  one  of 
myriad  answers  to  the  question  of  why  this 
area  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  politically 
conservative  In  the  nation. 

Knott,  owner  and  operator  of  Knott's 
Berry  Farm  here  since  1920,  and  a  leader  in 
conservative  politics,  offers  the  high  rate  of 
home  ownership  as  part  of  the  answer. 

"When  the  great  population  Increase  hit 
Orange  County  10  to  15  years  ago,  so  many 
people  moved  In  who  had  traditionally  voted 
liberal  and  Democrat  that  for  a  time,  the  reg- 
istration changed  until  there  were  more  reg- 
istered Democrats  than  Republicans. 

"As  these  people  bought  homes  and  became 
landowners  (capitalists),  they  became  more 
conservative  and  changed  their  registration," 
he  said. 

Knott  listed  several  other  factors  including 
the  presence  of  newspapers  with  editorial 
policies  leaning  away  from  liberal  politics. 

"Orange  County  has  had  newspapers  whose 
editorial  policy  has  been  conservative.  Even 
though  most  of  them  would  not  endorse  can- 
didates or  openly  take  political  sides,  they 
did  endorse  conservative  economics  year  in 
and  year  out." 

Politicians  polled  on  the  question,  both 
Democrat  and  Republican,  generally  went 
along  with  Knott's  answers. 

U.S.  Hfep.  Richard  Hanna,  one  of  only  two 
Democrat  legislators  from  Orange  County  at 
present,  had  three  reasons  for  conservatism 
In  the  county. 

"Perhaps  some  of  the  reasons  for  Orange 
County's  over-all  voting  conservatively  would 
include  (1)  registration  figures,  (2)  the  large 
base  of  private  home  ownership  and,  (3)  per- 
hapw  most  Impwrtantly,  the  conservatively 
oriented  mass  media." 

Hanna,  whose  home  base  is  the  northern 
and  western  parts  of  Orange  County,  added 
that  the  western  portion  of  the  county  "has 
demonstrated  moderation  in  Its  voting 
habits." 

Assemblyman  Robert  Badham  feels  the  eco- 
nomics of  Orange  County  Is  the  prime  fac- 
tor In  the  voting  patterns  of  its  residents. 

"The  suburban  aspect  of  the  growth  of 
Orange  County  gives  rise  to  light  Industrial, 
research  and  development,  and  a  highly  so- 
phisticated defense  industry. 

"This  lends  Itself  to  habitation  by  people 
of  greater  than  average  wealth  and  Income 
who  generally  tend  to  vote  more  conserva- 
tively to  conserve  their  resources. 

"And  I  believe  the  great  natural  beauty  of 
the  coastline  here  attracts  persons  who  can 
afford  the  high  cost  of  living  along  the  water 
front.  These  people,  also,  vote  more  conserva- 
tively. 

"All  In  all,  I  ivould  say  because  of  young, 
affluent,  suburbanite  executives  and  the  old- 
er agriculturists  that  the  county  will  con- 
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conaervktlve  patterns"  Bad 


tlnue  In  mor 
bam  said.         i 

Sen.  John  Schmltz.  fonner  college  political 
science  teacher  and  a  member  of  the  John 
Birch  Society,  lists  conservative  newspapers, 
the  type  of  pe<>ple  attracted  to  Orange  Coun- 
ty, and  a  favo^ble  environment  for  the  con- 
tlniUng  strengjth  of  conservatism  here. 

He  said  the  ''consistently  pro-freedom  edi- 
torial posltlonj'  of  The  Register  and  other 
newspapers  inj  Orange  County  Is  "the  pri- 
mary explanatlbn.'' 

SchmltB.  wljo  has  been  elected  twice  to 
the  state  Sennte  despite  public  pronounce- 
ments on  his  membership  In  the  Birch  So- 
ciety, also  attt-lbutes  conservatism  here  to 
the  type  of  person  who  would  move  to  Orange 
County.  j 

"A  majority  of  all  residents  move  to  Orange 
County  from  elsewhere  In  the  nation  to  work, 
not  to  retire  ok-  go  on  welfare. 

"The  population  la  young  and  ambitious. 
The  type  of  pe^n  that  would  leave  his  na- 
tive state  and  cpme  here  seeking  a  better  way 
of  life  during  his  productive  years  Is  the  type 
of  person  who  »lll  be  least  Interested  In  gov- 
ernment as  the; father-Image  and  nursemaid, 
and  most  attracted  to  lalssez-falre  concepts." 
Schmltz  said  conservatism  In  this  county 
has  now  reached  the  point  where  It  has 
Iilcke<}  up  Its  own  momentum  and  will  con- 
tinue^ .grow. 

Sen.  Schmltz  jalso  touches  on  a  factor  that 
hasn't  been  explored  to  any  extent  by  the 
oldllne  Orange  jCounty  conservatives. 

While  the  coiunty  has  not  shifted  away 
from  conservatUm,  It  has  changed  somewhat 
In  the  type  of  conservatism  that  Is  now  most 
popular  here.      1 

The  days  of  the  fiery  Communist -hunting 
conservative  arej  fading,  to  be  replaced  by  a 
newer,  youngerj  conservative  who  Is  more 
fearful  of  Social  Security  than  communism. 
The  new  conservative  lays  the  problems  of 
today  not  as  th«  tomb  of  Joseph  Stalin,  but 
at  the  fireside  ofj  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

He  Is  a  staunch  opponent  of  Communist 
collectivism,  bu1  he  sees  that  threat  as  re- 
mote. More  pres^ng  in  his  mind  Is  the  threat 
of  Indoctrination  of  the  young  in  the  tax- 
supported   systei^  and  court  decisions  that 
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leaders 
county. 

They  control 


Is  going  where  on 
But   the    new 


"coddle  crlmlnaia.' 

And,  most  Imjwrtant,  he  sees  the  spread 
of  government  p3wer  Into  the  home,  his  Job 
and  the  future  of  his  children,  as  a  threat 
to  his  basic  freedoms. 

Orange  Codntt  Conservatism  Shows  Splft 

I  "ERsoN.^Lrrr 

Orange  County  conservatism  has  developed 

a  case  of  split  peiBonallty  over  the  last  two  or 

three  years. 

Old- line  consei  vatlves  are  still  the  official 

the   JRepubllcan    party    In    the 


the  purse  strings,  run   the 
county  machlner:r  and  generally  decide  who 


the  political  highway, 
conservatives  are  reaching 
ever  deeper  Into  the  founUlnhead  of  political 
power  and  promise  eventually  to  be  the  face 
this  county  turns  to  the  world. 

The  philosophies  of  the  "old"  and  the 
"new"  are  parallel  In  many  ways.  Just  as  an 
offspring  reeembUs  his  parent.  But  there  are 
some  major — an4  growing — differences  be- 
tween the  two. 

The  older  cons<(rvatlve  In  Orange  County 
views  international  event*  as  a  battle  be- 
tween communism  and  capitalism.  At  home, 
the  struggle  is  aj  ainst  taxes,  socialists  and 
Immorality.  ] 

Young  oonservAUves  have  more  complex 
views,  and  they  ^t  the  world  know  about 
them  In  fresh,  strltlent  voices. 

Dana  Rohrabaefaer,  head  of  the  county 
Toung  Americans  for  Freedom,  is  typical  of 
the  new  conaervatlve. 

Toung  Amerlcaiis  for  Freedom  (YAF)  was 
formed  several  yeiars  ago  and  had  a  tradi- 
tion of  being  the  ^ddle  corpe  for  the  John 
Birch  Soatety. 


Not  anymore.  At  least,  not  In  Orange 
County. 

Rohrabacher  launched  the  Orange  County 
group  In  January  with  20  members.  He  now 
claims  more  than  300  members  with  the 
number  going  up  every  day. 

"We  are  conservatives,  but  not  the  tradl- 
Uonal  conservative,"  Rohrabacher  said.  "Our 
thing  Unt  Communists,  although  we  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  communism. 

"Our  thing  Is  a  free  market,  free  people 
and  a  free  country.  We  don't  oome  on  strong 
against  Ideas  or  phllocophies.  It's  easy  to  be 
against  everything. 

"We  take  the  positive  approach,  streeslng 
what  we  favor.  Instead  of  censuring  opposing 
phlloeophles,  we  hit  them  with  a  better 
idea." 

That  "better  Idea"  is  liberty  and  freedom— 
especially  economic  freedom.  The  YAF  mem- 
bers here  wear  a  medallion  around  their 
necks  bearing  the  words,  "Sons  of  Uberty." 
"We  are  for  a  free  market,  the  rights  of 
private  property  and  freedom  from  force, 
threats  of  force  and  coercion  of  any  kind  " 
Rohrabacher  said. 

"But  most  of  all.  we  favor  the  freedom  of 
the  individual.  Anything  the  individual 
wants  to  do  should  be  allowed  as  long  as 
he  isn't  hurting  someone  else." 

Rohrabacher  said  his  organization  fills  a 
large  void  among  younger  people  who  don't 
like  the  standard  conservative's  tendency  to 
dictate  morals  and  the  standard  liberal's  de- 
sire to  bring  government  Into  every  facet  of 
their  lives. 

•We  had  a  young  man  come  into  the  orga- 
nization recently  who  was  an  avowed  Demo- 
crat. He  was  a  guitar  player  and  had  found 
out  that  his  freedom  to  make  a  living  in 
music  was  regulated  by  the  unlona  and  the 
coercive  force  of  union  leaders. 

"Needless  to  say.  he  was  ripe  for  an  orga- 
nization that  stood  for  his  right  to  play  his 
guitar  whenever  and  wherever  he  wanted  for 
whatever  amount  of  money  he  was  worth  " 
Rohrabacher,  who  said  his  group  considers 
itself  "libertarian."  is  also  against  a  number 
of  things. 

"We  are  against  taxation  of  any  kind  We 
are  against  the  draft  because  it  is  not  In  the 
tradition  of  our  country  to  force  an  indi- 
vidual Into  circumstances  he  does  not  want 
And  we  are  against  pubUc  schools  because 
they  use  force  to  get  students  to  attend  and 
they  use  force  to  get  their  financing." 

Rohrabacher  said  the  state  should  sell  the 
University  of  CaUfornia  system  and  the  state 
college  system  and  use  the  money  for  low 
interest  loans  to  students  who  can't  afford 
to  pay  tuition  to  private  schools. 

"You  can  bet  that  would  bring  an  end  to 
campus  violence,"  he  said.  "Private  owners 
of  colleges  don't  have  to  put  up  with  what 
taxpayers  do." 

Rohrabacher  said  the  biggest  problem  of 
his  sprouting  young  organization  is  getting 
operating  funds. 

"The  old  established  conservative  orga- 
nizations control  the  fxmds  so  we  are  on  oiu- 
own.  Right  now  we  are  trying  to  get  out  of 
our  smaU  office  in  Seal  Beach  and  get  a 
larger  place  in  the  central  part  of  the  coun- 
ty to  take  care  of  our  growth.  It's  going  to 
take  money  to  do  this." 

Rohrabacher  and  his  group  probably 
speak  the  language  of  most  of  Orange 
County's  yoving  conservatives. 

And,  with  the  average  age  in  the  county 
dropping  from  31.7  to  25.5  since  1950,  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  "young  conserva- 
tive" bracket  probably  is  larger  than  those 
who  still  subscribe  to  the  old  line. 

The  bulk  of  the  conswvatlves.  however, 
are  those  whose  political  activity  begins  and 
ends  in  the  voting  booth.  And  most  of  these 
probably  fit  somewhere  between  the  old  and 
the  new  conservative. 

Typical  of  this  conservative  is  the  youn« 
Oarden  Orove  man  who  was  Interviewed  on 
his  political  philoet^hy. 
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"You  might  call  my  philosophy  a  selflsh 
one."   the   30-year-old   office   worker  said 

"I  feel  I  have  certain  capabilities  that  will 
make  me  and  my  family  well  off  some  dav 
The  biggest  roadblock  I  can  see  is  the  fed 
eral  government.  It  takes  my  money  and 
passes  laws  that  makes  it  useless  for  a 
young  man  to  work  hard  and  excel.  It  wants 
to  equalize  me.  I  don't  want  to  be  equal  i 
want  to  be  better." 

And  another  young  man  from  Santa  Ana 
said  he  Is  conservative  simply  because  he 
wants  to  be  left  alone. 

"It's  a  matter  of  personal  freedom  with 
me,"  he  said.  "Government  nowadays  pokes 
Its  long  nose  into  my  life  and  It  just  plain 
Irritates  hell  out  of  me. 

"So  I  do  what  I  can  to  support  conserva- 
tlve  candidates  who  stand  for  a  little  less 
government  and  a  little  more  Individual." 


Conservatives  Vent  Wbath  on  SrA^rr, 

Federal  Agencies 
"Hiere  are  those  who  suggest  the  Indians 
who  occupied  the  territory  of  Orange  County 
before    the    Spaniards    probably    were    con- 
servatives. 

Jesting  or  not,  It  Is  true  that  the  county 
has  been  counted  In  the  conservative  camp 
for  as  long  as  most  people  can  remember 

Criticism  of  "big  government"  and  "creep- 
ing socialism"  has  been  way  of  life  for  a 
great  many  native  Orange  Countlans. 

Strangely,  however,  the  wrath  of  the  con- 
servative here  has  been  directed  almost  ex- 
clusively at  state  and  national  governmental 
agencies  while  local  government  seems  to  be 
nearly  Immune  to  the  criticism. 

City  and  county  governments  have  grown 
and  prospered  as  well  In  this  county  as  in 
other  areas. 

There  has  been  scattered  opposition  to 
this  growth,  but  conservatives  never  have 
mounted  a  solid  front  against  local  govern- 
ment as  they  have  against  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Taxing  and  spending,  the  absolute  gauge 
on  growth  of  government,  goes  on  In  city 
halls,  school  dl.^tricts  and  the  county  seat 
here  with  unstinted  monotony. 

However,  compar-tive  figures  show  Orange 
County  cities,  and  the  county  government. 
spend  less  than  governments  in  other  coun- 
ties. 

Among  the  cities  here.  Garden  Grove 
spending  habits  would  seem  most  to  repre- 
sent a  conservative  government.  It  spent 
$60.61  per  capita  on  city  government  in  the 
1967-68  fiscal  year 

Santa  Ana  spent  $87.45  and  Anaheim 
$109.88.  The  state  average  for  that  year  was 
$111.01  for  the  20  largest  cities. 

The  county  government,  during  the  same 
year,  spent  $104  for  each  citizen  in  the 
county.  San  Bernardino  spent  $101  and  Los 
Angeles  $142. 

The  spending  levels  of  local  government 
In  Orange  County  were  among  the  lowest 
in  the  state,  but  If  there  were  a  scale  to  com- 
pare political  attitudes  with  actual  spend- 
ing, conservatives  here  would  be  made  to 
look  like  all  talk  and  no  action. 

Walter  Knott,  one  of  Orange  Countys 
leading  conservatives,  said  he  has  no  explana- 
tion for  this  curious  pattern  In  the  county. 

"I  would  suspect  that  most  of  our  poiltl- 
cally  active  conservatives  concentrate  their 
energies  on  elecUng  candidates  to  state  and 
national  offices,""  he  said. 

Knott  also  said  that  conservatives  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  local  government  over 
regional  or  national  government  and  may 
tend  to  forgive  some  extravagances  In  the 
name  of  local  control. 

There  are  some  situations  locally,  however, 
where  conservative  philosophy  has  been  a 
dominating  factor. 

Students  for  Democratic  Society  have 
found  the  ground  In  Orange  County  none  too 
fertile.  They  have  established  chapters  at  the 
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two  four-year  colleges  In  the  county,  but 
have  been  rejected  at  most  of  the  Junior 
colleges. 

And  the  prime  target  of  conservatives — 
federal  aid — met  with  almost  Immovable  re- 
sistance here  until  the  last  few  years  when 
the  dam  was  broken  by  the  so-called  war 
on  poverty. 

Now  the  conservatives  are  focused  on  the 
•law  and  order"  theme  which  apparently  is 
the  J  rime  factor  In  the  swing  toward  con- 
servatism arovmd  the  country. 

It  is  a  natural  rallying  point  for  conserva- 
tives who  are  strong  on  constitutional  law 
and  who  find  their  opponents  In  the  fracas 
to  be  their  familiar  old  foe — the  liberals. 

But  this  time  the  conservatives  have  an 
Issue  the  nonpolltical  public  can  be  caught 
up  in  and  it  appears  considerable  political 
hay  is  being  made. 

Not  only  are  conservative  candidates  find- 
ing a  receptive  public,  but  liberals  are  suffer- 
ing from  a  growing  stigma  that  may  prove 
disastrous. 

And  the  conservatives  have  been  capitaliz- 
ing on  the  swing  in  sentiment  brought  about 
by  the  "law  and  order"  theme  to  sell  other 
■ispecls  of  their  philosophy  previously  Ignored 
by  much  of  the  public. 

In  the  same  breath  they  are  talking  to 
the  public  about  such  old  standbys  as  the 
■welfare  state"  and  "liberal  courts"'  that 
"coddle  and  encourage"  the  lazy  and  the 
criminal. 

Tlie  success  of  this  new  crusade  by  con- 
servatives Is  vouched  for  by  recent  elections 
in  Los  Angeles,  New  York  and  other  metro- 
politan areas  where  the  more  conservative 
candidates  have  knocked  off  formidable  op- 
ponents. 

Whether  this  new  conservative  strength  Is 
part  of  a  major  change  in  the  country  or 
Just  a  passing  whim  remains  to  be  seen. 
I  But  Orange  County  conservatives  can  take 
heart  that  their  revered  Ideology  may  take 
hold  outside  the  county. 


ROCKY  MARCIANO 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,   September   4,   1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
the  greatest  sportsmen  who  ever  lived. 
Rocky  Marciano,  the  undefeated  heavy- 
weight champion  of  the  world,  is  dead 
and  the  sports  world  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  his  passing. 

They  held  a  funeral  service  in  Brock- 
ton, Mass.,  today  and  many  were  there, 
the  famous  and  the  unknown.  Celebrities 
from  all  walks  of  life  came  because  they 
had  gotten  to  know  Marciano  after  he 
became  that  most  unique  of  sports 
heroes,  the  heavyweight  champion.  And 
they  found  after  meeting  him  that  he 
was  more  than  just  a  sports  hero.  He 
was  warm  and  likable  and  it  was  good  to 
be  with  him. 

The  others  came  because  they  knew 
Rocky  way  back  in  the  days  when  his 
name  was  Marchegiano.  They  knew  the 
family  and  they  knew  the  young  kid  who, 
without  ever  learning  to  be  a  stylist, 
fought  his  way  on  sheer  guts,  raw  power, 
and  stamina  into  the  single  top  position 
in  the  boxing  world. 

I  was  very  fortunate  in  coimting 
Rocky  as  one  of  my  good  friends.  When 
the  news  of  his  death  came  I  thought  im- 
mediately of  a  day,  just  a  couple  of  years 
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ago,  when  Rocky  was  at  my  home  in 
Plttsfield  for  dinner  following  his  ap- 
pearance at  a  communion  breakfast. 
My  late  mother,  who  loved  to  cook  big 
meals,  was  made  a  Marciano  fan  for  life 
because  Rocky  ate  everything  on  the 
table. 

Rocky  flew  out  to  Plttsfleld  that  day 
to  address  the  breakfast  because  he  had 
promised  a  friend  he  would.  Later,  he 
hopped  in  a  small  plane  and  flew  back  to 
Boston  to  take  part  in  a  testimonial  for 
another  friend.  That  was  the  way  he  was. 
Friendships  meant  a  lot  to  Rocky  Mar- 
ciano. 

"The  Brockton  Strongman"  was  a 
magnificent  fighter,  a  warm  and  modest 
man,  and  a  great  example  for  our  youth. 
I  join  with  the  millions  throughout  the 
world  who  mourn  the  death  of  such  a 
fine  man. 


MORE  SPEED  ON  AUTO  POLLUTION 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
we  will  be  extending  for  1  year  the  au- 
thority of  section  104  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  which  relates  to  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  prevention  of  air  pol- 
lution resulting  from  the  combustion  of 
fuels.  It  is  this  program  that  has  the 
responsibility  for  finding  the  formula 
which  will  relieve  our  cities  of  that 
strangulating  pollution  caused  by  auto 
emissions. 

The  work  done  imder  this  section,  as 
well  as  the  total  Clean  Air  Act,  will  be 
very  important  in  providing  a  healthy 
environment  for  the  decades  to  come 
and  for  succeeding  generations.  I  sup- 
port this  program  and  I  support  the  in- 
tentions of  H.R.  12085  which  will  give 
this  administration  greater  flexibility  in 
conducting  its  research  programs. 

But,  I  think  that  this  opportunity 
should  be  used  by  the  Congress  to  stress 
the  urgency  of  the  auto  pollution  prob- 
lem and  the  need  for  dramatic  change, 
indeed  even  if  necessary,  the  abolition 
of  the  air  polluting  Internal  combustion 
engine.  Today,  the  automobile  is  respon- 
sible for  dumping  more  than  90  million 
tons  of  pollutants  into  the  atmosphere 
each  year,  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  any  other  single  pollutant.  The  auto- 
mobile accoimts  for  91  percent  of  all 
carbon  monoxide,  63  percent  of  the  un- 
bumed  hydrocarbons,  and  48  percent  of 
the  oxides  of  nitrogen  emitted  from  all 
sources. 

Los  Angeles  Coimty,  most  notorious 
for  its  pollution  problems.  In  Jsinuary 
1967  found  25  million  pounds  of  contam- 
inents  in  its  atmosphere,  85  percent  of 
which  was  caused  by  auto  emissions.  And 
in  1  year  doctors  in  that  city  advised 
10,000  persons  to  move  away  because 
their  lives  would  otherwise  be  jeopard- 
ized by  the  exhaust  emissions  of  the  3.5 
million  automobiles. 

One    cannot    overrate    the    problem 
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that  exists  and  the  forecasts  for  the 
next  decade.  The  President  last  week  in 
one  of  his  most  unimaginative  state- 
ments to  date  set  1990  as  the  target  date 
for  a  low  pollution  vehicle.  We  cannot 
wait  imtll  1990.  Indeed  there  are  experts 
in  this  field  who  predict  that  by  1990 
pollution  in  some  cities  will  be  so  heavy 
that  they  will  be  uninhabitable. 

I  urge  the  National  Pollution  Control 
Administration  to  act  now  and  with  far 
greater  speed  and  commitment  than  has 
been  evidenced  in  pursuing  its  program 
for  finding  better  internal  combustion 
control  devices  and  in  the  development  of 
unconventional  engines  and  that  it  not 
approach  the  problem  as  though  it  had 
untU  1990. 

Surely,  if  our  coimtry  can  engineer  its 
way  to  the  moon  and  back,  we  should  be 
able  to  devise  ways  to  measurably  reduce 
auto  pollution. 

Detroit  has  been  very  reluctant  to  pur- 
sue the  development  of  other  than  gaso- 
line engines — such  as  steam  or  electrical- 
ly driven  systems.  But,  it  is  in  these  un- 
conventional engines  that  the  greatest 
hope  for  pollution  free,  or  low  pollution 
vehicles,  lies.  And  while  understandably 
there  are  some  who  wonder  how  steam 
engines  compare  in  providing  the  power 
of  conventional  gasoline  powered  vehi- 
cles, prototype  tests  actually  show  that 
these  unconventional  engines  can  deliver 
twice  the  power  of  conventional  engines. 

Detroit  has  also  been  reluctant  to  pur- 
sue the  development  of  more  customary 
automotive  air  pollution  control  devices. 
While  spending  over  a  billion  dollars  for 
model  changes,  this  industry  spends  but 
a  mere  million  dollars  for  pollution  con- 
trol. And,  now  there  is  a  civil  case  filed 
by  the  Justice  Department  against  the 
Automobile  Manufacturers  Association 
and  its  principal  members  for  a  15-year 
conspiracy  to  suppress  research,  develop- 
ment and  application  of  automotive  air 
pollution  control  devices. 

Today  I  am  joining  with  18  other  Con- 
gressmen in  sending  a  letter  to  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell  urging  that  a  full 
trial  be  pursued  in  this  matter  so  that  the 
facts  on  pollution  might  be  made  public 
and  further  so  that  if  the  auto  industry 
is  indeed  guilty  of  such  reprehensible  col- 
lusion, running  contrary  to  the  public's 
good  health,  it  should  be  held  respon- 
sible just  like  any  other  law  violator. 


A    LANDMARK   IN    SCHOOL    RACIAL 
INTEGRATION:  BERKELEY,  CALIF. 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Thursday,   September   4,   1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
1969-70  school  year  begins,  we  are  re- 
minded of  both  the  successes  and  the 
failures  in  implementing  school  integra- 
tion. 

I  have  noted  in  the  news  media  in  the 
past  few  weeks  that  many  of  the  school 
districts  in  this  country,  both  North  and 
South,  have  delayed  or  refused  to  imple- 
ment court-ordered  integration  plans. 
These  districts  continually  raise  the  ob- 
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jection  that  not  enough  timf  has  been 
allowed  to  parry  out  these  plans  for 
racially  balaticed  schools. 

For  the  injformation  of  my  colleagues, 
I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  study 
written  by  Mike  M.  Milstein  and  Dean  E. 
Hoch.  Mr.  Milstein  is  assistant  professor 
of  education  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo,  and  Mr.  Hoch  is  a 
doctoral  student  in  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 

This  study  clearly  shows  that  integra- 
tion can,  and  does,  provide  quality  edu- 
cation for  all  students  and  can  be  gained 
with  a  degrei  of  cooperation  and  educa- 
tional statesrianship. 

The  Berkeley  experience  should  be  an 
example  to  all  the  many  who  have 
blocked  the  opportunity  for  many  of  our 
young  citizeits  to  enjoy  the  education 
which  is  rightfully  theirs. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  have  this 
study  placed  in  the  Record: 
A  Landmahx  nt  School  Racial  Integration: 

llERKEXEY.  CALiy. 

(By  MTke  M.  Hllsteln  and  Dean  E.  Hoch*) 
This  Is  a  rar »  success  story,  but  it  reports 
no  rniracles.  ^'ision,  planning,  hard  work, 
and  educationt  I  statesmanship  were  the  es- 
sential ingredients. 

After  an  age  nlzlng  period  of  educational 
decision  maUig.  a  new  era  has  begun  In 
Berkeley.  Calif (irnla.  With  the  Integration  of 
Its  elementary  schools  In  the  fall  of  1968. 
Berkeley  became  the  first  city  with  a  popula- 
tion of  100,000  or  more  to  Integrate  its  pub- 
lic schools  full  f  from  kindergarten  through 
high  school.  Tte  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation wired  N«n  V.  Sullivan,  superintendent 
of  the  Berkeley  Public  Schools  ( who  has  since 
become  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Mas- 
sachusetts). sa;lng,  "You  have  struck  a  blow 
for  Justice  that  will  have  an  Impact  far  be- 
yond the  Umlt^  of  Berkeley."  Other  school 
districts  acrosil  the  country  have  experi- 
mented with  Integration,  but  never  before 
has  a  major  community  assured  that  all 
schools  will  approximate  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  the  tote  I  school  student  body. 

In  the  short  s  pan  of  one  decade  the  Berke- 
ley district  ha  I  changed  from  one  which 
could  be  characterized  as  tranquil  and  non- 
progressive to  ine  which  Is  capturing  edu- 
cational headlldes  because  of  Its  exciting  In- 
novatlveness.  Between  1958  and  1968  the 
district  was  shaken  by  the  battle  waged  be- 
tween pro-  and  antl-lntegratlon  community 
groups.  It  has  emerged  from  this  conflict  as  a 
leader  among  s:hool  districts  pursuing  in- 
tegration. 

Tremendous  p  ressure  has  been  mobilized  to 
achieve  Integration  across  the  nation.  Such 
demands  have  often  been  challenged  by 
school  boards  a  ad  community  leaders  who 
have  not  been  pi  jtlcularly  sympathetic.  Such 
was  the  case  In  Berkeley.  Certainly  the 
Berkeley  schoo.  Integration  story  holds 
meaning  for  otier  communities  struggling 
to  establish  pea<eful  school  integration.  The 
extensive  integrntlon  program  in  Berkeley  is 
the  product  of  much  the  same  kind  of  con- 
troversy, debate,  and  study  being  carried  on 
by  both  citizens  ^d  educators  in  many  other 
districts  today. 

NA.ACP    DEMAND.    SCHOOL    RESPONSE 

As  With  most  i  najor  public  policy  modifica- 
tions, school  iBtegratlon  is  the  result  of 
specific  demands  for  action.  This  happened  In 
Berkeley  in  Janukry.  1958,  when  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  Berkeley  branch,  told  the  Berkeley 
Board  of  Education  that  ".  .  .  the  racially 
separated  schools  in  the  Negro  community 
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run  the  risk,  because  of  peculiar  problems 
of  cultural  or  educational  unreadiness,  of 
being  considered  inferior."  The  NAACP  peti- 
tioned the  board  for  action  in  the  pre- 
dominantly Negro  schools,  which,  it  said, 
were  characterized  by  a  'high  degree  of  tran- 
siency, cultural  unreadiness,  latent  preju- 
dice, teacher  inadequacies,  and  disciplinary 
problems." ' 

This  first  thrxist  for  change,  culminating 
In  the  NAACP  demand,  led  to  a  board-ap- 
pointed study  committee  of  14  lay  persons 
which  became  known,  after  its  chairman,  as 
the   Staats   Committee.   The   board  charged 
the    Staats    Committee    with    studying    in- 
service     programs     dealing     with     minority 
groups  and  with  exploring  possible  avenues 
of    cooperation    In    racial    relations    among 
school,  home,  and  community.  In  October, 
1959,   the   Staats   Committee   reported    that 
school  segregation  closely  followed  housing 
patterns:    curriculum    was    uniform   In    the 
schools,    but   grouping   patterns   tended   to 
segregate   Negroes   academically   toithin   the 
schools:     the    curriculum     did     not     cover 
minority  contributions  adequately:  the  level 
of  performance  of  minority  groups  In  the  ele- 
mentary grades  was  not  as  high  as  It  should 
have  been;   and,  finally,  these  matters  were 
not  being  discussed   freely.   The  committee 
recommended  that  inter-school  projects,  in- 
cluding exchange  visits,  should  be  Initiated, 
counselors  should  not  arbitrarily  place  lower 
socioeconomic  children  In  "Job  orientation" 
tracks,      and     school -community      relations 
should  be  improved.-  Although  the  commit- 
tee did  not  recommend  racial  Integration,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  this  first  agoniz- 
ing look  at  the  problem  opened  the  door  to 
further  and  more  ambitious  proposals.  How- 
ever small  this  achievement  may  now  look,  it 
was  much  more  than  the  neighboring  Oak- 
land School  system  was  doing.  At  that  time 
Oakland  did  not  even  admit  It  had  a  segrega- 
tion problem. 


CHANGING    OF    THE    GTTABO 


The  incumbent  superintendent,  hoping  to 
end  his  career  In  relative  tranquility  and 
sensing  the  vastly  changing  environment 
surrounding  his  school  system,  announced 
his  retirement  at  the  time  work  of  the  Staats 
Committee  was  getting  under  way.  The  first 
notion  of  the  board,  composed  of  four  "con- 
servatives" and  one  "liberal,"  was  to  choose 
a  successor  from  top  aides  within  the  dis- 
trict. Members  of  the  central  staff  expressed 
concern  that  these  candidates  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Incumbent  supierlntendent's  "es- 
tablishment" and  resistant  to  any  change. 
The  need  to  retain  staff  cooperation  led  the 
board  to  seek  an  outside  compromise  can- 
didate. 

Demands  by  minority  group  representa- 
tives—first the  NAACP  and  later  the  Con- 
gress for  Racial  Equality — and  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  outsider  as  superintendent  (C. 
H.  Wennerberg.  who  was  lured  away  from 
a  white  middle-class  Southern  California 
school  district)  were  followed  by  a  regular 
school  board  election.  Reflecting  the  chang- 
ing political  climate  of  the  community,  a 
second  liberal  was  elected.  Soon  after,  one 
of  the  three  conservatives  resigned.  Unable 
to  agree  on  an  appointment,  the  split  board 
left  the  choice  of  a  replacement  to  the  com- 
munity at  the  next  regular  elecUon.  Another 
liberal  (a  Negro)  was  elected:  for  the  first 
time,  liberals  held  a  majority  on  the  board. 
With  the  changing  of  the  guard,  school 
officials  began  to  modify  procedures  to  reflect 
community  demands.  Personnel  policy  was 
re-examined  so  that  hiring  and  placing  of 
personnel  would  be  decided  strictly  on  merit. 
As  a  result,  the  number  of  Negro  professional 
personnel  In  the  district  rose  by  three  per- 
cent (from  7.3  percent  of  the  total  in  i960 
and  10.3  percent  In  1963 ).»  But  until  a  new 
director  of  personnel  was  appointed  there 
was  little  effort  to  place  Negro  teachers  In 
other  than  ghetto  schools.  Voluntary  groups 
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of  teachers  formed  to  discuss  the  Staats  Re- 
port,  seek  alternatives,  and  make  the  cut. 
rlculum  more  relevant  to  minority  groupe 
Several  educational  enrichment  programs 
were  Initiated  and  community  relations  ef- 
forts  became  more  sophisticated  and  effec- 
tive. The  board  and  the  administration  be- 
gan to  adopt  the  philosophy  that  an  Informed 
citizenry  is  essential  if  there  Is  to  be  sym- 
pathetic  understanding  of  educational  prob- 
lems. 

In  short,  approaches  to  "the  problem" 
were  multiple— aimed  at  school-community 
relations,  personnel  policy.  In-servlce  train- 
ing, educational  programs,  counseling,  and 
other  pertinent  areas.  In  the  relatively  short 
period  of  four  years,  the  school  system  was 
opening  up  and  accepting  the  challenge  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  changing  school 
population.  Both  the  community  and  the 
school  system  were  actively  working  toward 
providing  a  better  education  for  all  stu- 
dents. 

CORE    AND    INTEGRATION 

On  May  1.   1962.   the  Berkeley  chapter  of 
CORE.  staUng  that  "segregated  education  in 
any  form— black,  white,  or  yellow— U  educa- 
tionally undesirable."  challenged  the  board  to 
"formulate  and   put   Into  operation   a  pro- 
gram   for  elimination   of   de   facto  segrega- 
tion." '  The  board  responded  by  appointing 
a  racially  mixed  study  group  which  became 
known  as  the  Hadsell  Committee  after  Its 
chairman.  John  Hadsell.  A  vear  and  a  half 
later  this  committee  presented  its  findings 
and    recommendations.    Where    the    Staats 
Committee  worked  around  the  edges  of  the 
segregation    Issue,    the    Hadsell    Committee 
met  It  head  on.  stating  that  "recognition  of 
basic  human  rights  and  dignity  is  the  solu- 
tion   to   the   problems   of   discrimination."" 
The  committee  found  that  all  of  Berkeley's 
14  elementary  schools  were  de  facto  segre- 
gated,  and    that   only   one  of  three   Junlw 
highs  and   the  single  high  school   approxi- 
mated the  racial  composition  of  the  districts 
total  student  body.  Even  In  the  one  racially 
balanced  Junior  high,  most  Negro  students 
were  segregated  in  the  lower  academic  tracks 
and  in  the  high  school,  largely  due  to  pre- 
vious segregation.  Caucasian  and  Negro  stu- 
dents    practiced     self-segregation.     Unking 
segregated  educaUon  and  achievement    the 
committee    noted    that    Intelligence    scores 
among  minority  group  students  were  under- 
estlmations  of  their   true  intelligence."  The 
committee   found   achievement   differentiate 
to  be  greater  than  ability  differentials.  Most 
important,  children  of  equal  abiUty  were  not 
learning  language  skills  as   well   in   largely 
Negro-populated    schools    as    they    were   in 
predominantly  Caucasian  schools. 

The  Hadsell  Committee's  recommendations 
went  well  beyond  those  of  the  Staats  Com- 
mittee. The  committee  recommended  1)  ele- 
mentary school  integration,  either  through 
redlstncting.  limited  open  enrollment,  or 
through  the  "sister  school  concept"  of  Cau- 
casian and  Negro  elementary  schools  working 
together:  and  2)  integration  of  the  Junior 
high  schools  through  redistrtcting  or  limited 
open  enrollment.'  The  report  was  widely  dis- 
tributed and  discussed  at  PTA  and  other 
civic  group  meetings.  Two  public  hearings, 
one  drawing  more  than  2.000  people,  were 
held.  Finding  wide  community  support,  the 
board  asked  the  administration  to  study  the 
report  and  develop  alternative  means  of 
achieving  Integration. 

OPERATIONALIZING    THE    OBJECTIVE 

An  Increasingly  vocal  minority  group  lead- 
ership and  a  changing  school  board  were 
solid  Indications  that  environmental  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  system  were  changing. 
How  was  this  new  environmental  posture  to 
be  fed  back  Into  the  system  Itself?  How 
were  the  backers  of  Integration  to  gain  or- 
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iranizatlonal  commitment  to  an  Innovation 
of  such  magnitude?  First  Wennerberg,  and 
later  Sullivan,  employed  a  variety  of  means 
10  achieve  the  ambitious  objective  of  com- 
plete school  racial  integration: 

Task  Groups.  The  first  effort  was  to  form 
district-wide  task  groups  to  come  up  with 
proposals  for  implementing  integration  plans. 
Involved  teachers  and  administrators  who 
provided  needed  detailed  planning  felt  them- 
selves a  part  of  the  process.  Membership  on 
the  task  groups  was  broad  enough  to  Include 
negative  critics  of  integration  so  that  a 
necessary  sounding  board  might  be  provided 
before  innovations  were  Implemented. 

One  of  the  task  groups  came  up  with  the 
Ramsey  Plan  (named  after  the  teacher  who 
originally  developed  it)  to  achieve  integra- 
tion in  the  Junior  highs.  Before  integration 
only  one  Junior  high  school  approximated 
the  racial  composition  of  the  total  school 
population  (54  percent  Caucasian,  37.3  per- 
cent Negro,  and  8.7  percent  Oriental  and 
"other").'  The  other  two  were  largely  de 
tflcto  segregated.  The  Ramsey  Plan  as  adopted 
and  instituted  by  the  board  led  to  the  hous- 
ing of  all  seventh-  and  eighth-graders  In  two 
Junior  highs.  All  ninth-graders  were  housed 
at  the  third  Junior  high.  Attendance  bound- 
aries were  altered  to  achieve  a  racial  balance 
m  the  two  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  schools. 
Teachers  were  asked  where  they  would  pre- 
fer to  teach  and,  In  almost  all  cases,  were 
given  their  first  choice.  Counselors  were 
transferred  with  their  counselees  to  lend 
a  degree  continuity  to  student  programs. 

The  board  accepted  the  Ramsey  Plan  but 
completely  rejected  another  task  group  rec- 
ommendation for  elementary  integration. 
This  proposal,  based  on  the  Princeton  Plan, 
would  have  necessitated  the  busing  of  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the  district's  pri- 
mary and  elementary  pupils.  The  board  felt 
that  this  was  more  than  the  community 
was  ready  or  willing  to  accept.  In  our  opinion 
this  was  a  politically  astute  move,  for  It  al- 
lowed the  community  to  become  accustomed 
to  Integration  In  a  smaller  but  still  meaning- 
ful dose,  preparing  parents  for  an  effective 
and  complete  integration  only  four  yeeu^ 
later. 

Finances.  Backing  up  Its  commitment  with 
dollars,  the  board  allocated  $200,000  In  the 
first  fiscal  year  of  the  Integration  plan  for 
projects  which  "compensate  for  gaps  in  ex- 
periences and  skills  which  some  children 
bring  to  school." »  Further  monies  were  re- 
ceived from  state  programs  earmarked  for 
compensatory  education  and  from  the  fed- 
erally funded  Elementary  and  Secondary 
EMucation  Act  of  1965. 

Inter-group.  With  the  help  of  university 
advisors,  a  district-wide  group  of  teachers, 
labeled  Inter-group,  was  organized  to  hold 
workshops,  carry  on  group  discussions,  and 
study  such  things  as  Negro  life.  Negro  his- 
tory, and  minority  coverage  In  textbooks. 
Much  learning  takes  place  within  the  group, 
but  more  Important,  the  feedback  Into  the 
schools  where  open  debate  has  become  a 
reality  has  been  an  Important  factor  In  staff 
acceptance  of  integration  and  compensatory 
education  programs.  Inter-group,  which  has 
now  become  a  permanent  department  called 
the  Office  of  Human  Relations,  has  grown 
from  15  voluntary  school  personnel  In  1960 
to  300  active  participants  this  year.  Spread- 
ing the  value  of  the  group  beyond  the  school 
staff.  It  is  now  admitting  members  of  the 
community. 

Gaining  Staff  Commitment.  At  the  class- 
room level.  It  Is  necessary  to  make  teachers 
feel  that  the  community  supports  the  change. 
Parents  were  urged  to  come  to  the  schools 
to  discuss  the  Issues.  Community  meetings 
were  consciously  pursued  and  parents  were 
urged  to  play  teaching  roles  In  pre-school 
programs  and  as  teacher  aides.  The  result  has 
been  that  many  formerly  critical  parents  are 
now  supportive,  and  teachers  feel  they  are 
not  "fighting  a  losing  battle." 
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Those  administrators  who  were  obstruc- 
tionists or  who  refused  to  participate  In  the 
process  had  to  be  side-stepped  or  removed.  As 
they  were  Isolated  and  Identified  they  were 
transferred  to  positions  where  they  would  be 
rendered  harmless,  encouraged  to  retire,  or 
helped  to  find  positions  In  other  systems.  An 
Immediate  result  has  been  a  boost  in  morale 
for  staff  members  who  are  committed  to  racial 
Integration  In  the  schools. 

To  orient  other  administrators  and  mini- 
mize Indirect  methods  of  communications, 
several  university  personnel  were  employed 
to  lead  a  group  of  administrators  in  sensitiv- 
ity training  (T-grouplng).  Some  members  of 
this  group  emerged  as  key  participants  who 
were  "able  to  get  things  done"  In  the  school 
district.  Settling  problems  Instead  of  im- 
bedding them  In  an  area  as  touchy  as  racial 
relations  Is  critical. 

MEETING    COMMUNITY     RESISTANCE 

After  the  Board  of  Education  voted  to  put 
the  Ramsey  Plan  Into  effect  In  the  fall  of 
1964.  the  opponents  of  Integration  organized 
as  the  Parents  Association  lor  Neighborhood 
Schools  (PANS)  and  demanded  removal  of 
the  board  members  who  favored  the  plan. 
Supporters  of  integration  formed  the 
Berkeley  Friends  of  Better  Schools  to 
counteract  PANS.  A  moment  of  truth  had 
been  reached.  The  ensuing  recall  election 
was  to  Indicate  whether  the  schools  would 
be  allowed  to  move  ahead  with  Integration. 

The  result  was  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
confidence  for  school  Integration.  Incum- 
bents who  stayed  to  face  the  recall  election 
retained  their  seats  on  the  board  by  three- 
to-two  victory  margins.  This  election,  which 
saw  one  of  the  largest  voter  turnouts  In  any 
Berkeley  School  Board  election,  was  taken  as 
the  final  signal  for  the  t>oard  to  move  ahead 
with  Its  Integration  plans.  There  were  other 
positive  indications  of  acceptance  of  inte- 
gration in  the  schools.  These  Included  a  re- 
duced rate  of  teacher  turnover,  an  in- 
creased student  enrollment,  and  the  passage 
of  a  tax  election  at  a  time  when  similar  tax 
elections  were  falling  across  the  nation. 

ENTER  SUPERINTENDENT  SULLIVAN 

In  the  fall  of  1963.  as  final  plans  were  being 
drawn  up  to  institute  the  long-awaited  inte- 
gration program.  Superintendent  Wenner- 
berg, deciding  to  concentrate  on  full-time 
graduate  sttidies.  tendered  his  resignation 
effective  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
Wennerberg  was  an  In-flghter,  bloodied  In 
battle.  With  his  resignation,  a  new  super- 
intendent would  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  gains  without  having  to  contend  with 
all  of  the  accompanying  animosities  that 
developed  in  the  war  on  segregation.  The 
board  set  out  to  replace  Wennerberg  with 
a  man  who  was  known  to  be  sympathetic  to 
racial  integration  in  the  schools. 

In  the  midst  of  the  recall  election.  Nell 
Sullivan  accepted  the  superlntendency.  His 
professional  experience  included  chief  edu- 
cational administrator  roles  in  suburban 
New  York  and  New  Hampshire  communities. 
He  was  John  F.  Kennedy's  hand-picked  head 
of  the  "Free  Schools"  of  Prince  Edward 
County.  Virginia.  His  commitment  to  Inte- 
gration and  his  aim  to  make  Berkeley  schools 
"worthy  of  imitation"  buoyed  the  hopes  of 
Board  of  Education  supporters. 

At  Sullivan's  request,  the  board  established 
a  138-member  School  Master  Plan  Commit- 
tee, two-thirds  of  whom  were  lay  citizens, 
to  study  and  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  educational  program.  The  com- 
mittee presented  a  comprehensive  report 
which  urged  Immediate  "racial  and  socio- 
economic Integration  of  students  In  Berkeley 
schools."  '°  With  this  report  as  a  guideline, 
the  district  was  off  and  running  towards 
the  completion  of  its  Integration  program. 

The  first  major  step  was  a  pilot  test  run 
under  the  district's  ESEA  Title  I  program. 
In  the  spring  of  1966,  250  students  from  the 
predominantly     Negro     South     and     West 
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Berkeley  elementary  schools  were  btised  to 
the  predominantly  Caucasian  schools  In  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  city.  The  operation, 
which  proved  effective  despite  alarmist  fore- 
bodings by  critics,  was  well  received  by  par- 
ticipating students  and  families  of  both 
races.  Racial  barriers  were  reduced  as  stu- 
dents became  acquainted  with  each  other, 
but  most  important.  Sullivan  contends  that 
"the  pilot  Integration  program  involving  the 
busing  of  250  Negro  children  to  predominant- 
ly Caucasian  schools  .  .  .  demonstrated  that 
integration  causes  the  achievement  of  Negro 
pupils  to  rise  without  causing  any  corre- 
sponding decline  in  the  achievement  of  white 
pupils."  " 

These  positive  indicators,  combined  with 
extensive  pressure  from  the  Negro  com- 
munity and  many  teachers,  convinced  the 
board  that  the  time  to  complete  Its  Integra- 
tion program  had  arrived.  Therefore,  it 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  to  have 
the  administration  present  plans  which 
would  permit  desegregation  of  all  elementary 
schools  by  September.  1968.  Sullivan.  In  turn, 
encouraged  his  administrators  and  teachers 
to  submit  ideas  on  how  to  best  Integrate 
the  schools. 

Two  task  groups  were  formed.  One  con- 
centrated on  the  Instructional  component 
of  Integration  to  assure  that  increased 
achievement  would  be  possible,  while  the 
other  developed  the  organizational  struc- 
ture necessary  for  Implementation  of  the 
desegregation  plans.  A  lay  Citizen  Advisory 
and  Review  Committee  was  also  formed  to 
review  the  superintendent's  recommenda- 
tions. 

Desegregation  proposals  were  reviewed  for 
feasibility  in  terms  of  the  following  criteria: 
( 1 )  provision  of  racial  balance  In  all  ele- 
mentary schools  based  upon  actual  school- 
wide  racial  enrollment  percentages:  (2)  mini- 
mum school  plant  conversion  costs:  (3) 
equitable  participation  of  children  from  all 
parts  of  the  city  In  any  necessary  busing: 
(4)  a  minimum  number  of  school  changes 
In  a  child's  career:  and  (5)  acceptability  to 
the  community  .»-' 

From  the  proposals  presented,  the  board 
selected  a  K-3.  4-6  plan.  The  plan  requires 
all  grades  K-3  children  to  attend  schools  In 
predominantly  white  neighborhoods  and  all 
grades  4-6  children  to  attend  schools  In 
predominantly  Negro  neighborhoods.  This 
two-way  busing,  unique  for  an  urban  area  of 
this  size.  Is  almost  identical  with  the 
original  staff-proposed  elementary  Integra- 
tion plan  of  1964.  It  requires  the  transpcw^a- 
tlon  of  3.400  students  but  provides  a  fair 
racial,  socioeconomic,  and  achievement 
balance. 

This  momentous  decision  has  made 
Berkeley  (a  community  with  a  significant 
Negro  minority)  the  first  United  States  city 
of  100.000  or  more  population  to  achieve 
total  school  desegregation. 

Sullivan  has  said.  "We  are  not  simply  mov- 
ing children's  todies.  Every  classroom  will  be 
integrated,  racially  and  socloeconomlcally. 
Quality  education  wll!  be  maintained  .  .  . 
Equally  Important,  we  will  be  changing  atti- 
tudes, thereby  preventing  the  growth  of 
prejudice  In  the  young."  " 

INTEGRATION    ISSUES 

Two  major  concerns  articulated  by  Inte- 
gration opponents  dealt  with  the  safety  of 
busing  and  the  effects  of  integration  on  the 
quality  of  education  In  the  schools.  The 
concern  over  busing  was  reduced  when  the 
administration  went  to  the  community  with 
evidence  that  pointed  out  that  "the  safest 
time  In  a  child's  school  day  is  while  riding 
In  a  school  bus."  " 

The  Issue  of  quality  education  was.  and 
Is,  a  very  real  concern.  Many  feel  that  al- 
though Integration  might  cause  the  achieve- 
ment of  Negro  papils  to  rise.  It  could  well 
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produce  coedltlons  detrimental  to  white 
student  acMevement.  The  few  studies  car- 
ried out  In  ^hls  area  Indicate  that  minority 
students  te^d  to  achieve  at  higher  levels 
when  raclali  mixing  takes  place,  and  even 
more  Important,  that  Caucasian  student- 
achievement  does  not  autter.  The  administra- 
tion publicised  the  much  discussed  Coleman 
Report,  whlc^  concluded  that  ".  .  .  If  a  white 
pupil  from  4  home  that  is  strongly  and  ef- 
fectively supportive  of  eduction  is  put  In  a 
school  wherii  most  pupils  do  not  come  from 
such  homes,]  his  achievement  will  be  little 
different  than  if  he  were  In  a  school  com- 
posed of  others  like  himself.  But  1/  a  mi- 
nority puplll  from  a  home  without  much 
educational  Strength  Is  put  with  schoolmates 
with  strong  i  educational  backgrounds,  his 
achievement  is  likely  to  Increase."  " 

The    administration    claims    that    student 
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wui  not  be  endangered  In 
^upport  of  this  objective,  lower 
ratios,  special  education  pro- 
a  excellent  elementary  library 
J  been  established.  Many  teacher 
Tteer  lay  assistants  have  been 
a  check  on  achievement,  the 
board  has  asked  the  Umverslty  of  California 
to  evaluate  tie  results  of  its  integration  ac- 
tivities. Baseline  data  gathered  before  school 
closqd-in  Junle.  1968,  compared  with  data  to 
-  be  gathered  alt  later  dates  will  permit  analy- 
sis of  changed  in  Individual  .student  achieve- 
ment, behavldr,  and  attitudes. 

IN     CLOSING 

The  Berkeley  integration  success  story  is 
complex.  Clea  ly,  concomitant  circumstances 
such  as  the  dvU  rights  movement  and  the 
growing  liberMlsm  of  the  Berkeley  commu- 
nity have  hati  an  Impact.  The  board,  which 
has  undergoni!  a  drastic  reorganization,  and 
the  leadership  catalyst  supplied  by  Wenner- 
berg  and  Sullivan  were  invaluable  compo- 
nents. Together,  the  vast  web  of  Interrela- 
tionships Invclvlng  many  internal  and  ex- 
ternal forces  afcted  upon  the  schools  to  make 
them  susceptlMe  to  change. 

One  can  Sad  comparable  processes  at 
work  In  othei'  urban  communities  as  de- 
mands for  a  tiore  equitable  distribution  of 
students  and  Resources  Increase.  These  com- 
munities are  Beginning  to  turn  away  board 
members  who  are  unwllUng  or  unable  to 
meet  the  challenge.  The  same  may  happen 
to  administratars  who  refuse  to  move  with 
the  times. 

Whether  on((  is  tjilklng  about  Berkeley, 
Buffalo,  or  Boston,  the  problem  Is  there  and 
must  be  dealt  with.  A  new  element,  the 
changing  racial  composition  of  the  schools 
Is  knocking  at  the  doors.  Responses  to  the 
problem  must  transcend  education  to  Include 
other  problem  areas  such  as  housing  and 
employment,  bjut  the  schools  may  well  be 
an  excellent  jilace  to  begin.  Realistically 
school  boards  ai  Id  educational  administrators 
no  longer  have  the  luxury  of  deferring  the 
problem. 
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EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,    September    4.    1969 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legislation  recently  passed  by  the  House 
to  revise  the  tax  law  has  caused  consid- 
erable discussion  because  of  possible  ef- 
fects on  advice  and  information  for  the 
Congress.  I  am  concerned  that  we  not 
lose  the  valuable  inputs  which  have 
come  to  us  from  professional  technical 
societies. 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Jorling,  who  Is  pres- 
ently on  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  has  written  a  well  re- 
searched article  for  the  April  1969  issue 
of  the  Oregon  Law  Review.  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate as  we  continue  to  examine  the  possi- 
ble effects  of  this  legislation.  I  insert  the 
article,  "Information,  the  Tax  Law,  and 
the  Legislative  Process."  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Information,  the  Tax  Law,  and  the 
Legisiattve  Process 
(By  Thomas  C.  Jorling • ) 
introddction 
It  Is  essential  that  legislators  have  access 
to  the  most  complete  and  efficient  flow  of 
relevant  information  possible.'  This  article 
represents  a  limited  analysU  of  the  flow  of 
information  from  the  citizenry,  personal  and 
corporate,  in   the  legislative  process.   Prom 
the  standpoint  of  the  potential  conveyor  of 
such  Information,  one  crucial  factor  in  the 
conveyance  U  the  expense  Involved,  and  one 
factor   directly   influencing   expense    Is    the 
applicability  of  the  federal  Income  tax  law. 
Consequently,  the  discussion  herein  will  be 
limited  to  the   effect  of  the  federal  Income 
tax  law  on  the  flow  of  certain  Information 
In  the  legislative  process. 

the  problem 
As  indicated  by  a  recent  Internal  Revenue 
Service  letter  to  the  Sierra  Club,'  the  current 
tax  law  grants  no  special  tax  treatment  to 
certain  nonprofit  citizens,  or  citizen  groups, 
who  advocate,  oppose,  or  otherwise  particl- 

Pootnotee  at  end  of  article. 


pate  In  the  legislative  process  in  a  meanlne 
ful  way;  in  fact.  It  can  be  argued  that  th» 
tax  law  affirmatively  limits  such  partlcina 
tlon.'  This  conclusion  U  based  on  the  follow" 
ing  analysis  of  the  Interrelationships  and 
effects  of  various  sections  of  the  Intern.i 
Revenue  Code  of  1964. 

Section  170(c)  (2)  of  the  Code  defines  (for 
purposes  relevant  to  this  discussion) 
charitable  contribution  entitling  a  donating 
Individual  or  corporation  to  a  deduction  a^ 
a  contribution  or  gift  to  a  corporation  trust 
community  chest,  fund  or  foundation  or-' 
ganlzed  and  operated  exclusively  for  religious 
charitable,  scientific,  literary,  or  educational 
purposes,  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
children  or  animals,  and  no  substantial  part 
of  the  activities  of  which  is  carrying  on 
propaganda,  or  otherwise  attempting  to  in 
fluence  legislation.' 

Section  501  (c)    of  the  code  provides  that 
certain    forms   of    organization    are   exempt 
from  taxaUon;    for  purposes  of  this  article 
subsections  501  (c)(3)  and  501(c)(4)  are  im- 
portant. Subsection  501(c)(3)    is  closelv  re- 
lated  to  section  i70(c)  (2)    in  both  lt,s''an- 
guage  and  operation.'^  For  the  class  of  organi- 
zations  for  which  section   i70(c)(2)    allows 
a  donor  to  take  a  deduction  in  the  amount 
of  his  gift,  section  501(c)  (3)   grants  exempt 
status.  Thus,  If  an  Individual  or  a  corpora- 
tion makes  a  gift  to  an  organization  meeting 
the  standards  of  section  501(c)  (3),  such  in- 
dividual or  corporation  is  entitled  to  a  de- 
duction under  section  i70(c)  (2) .  Prior  to  the 
recent  Internal  Revenue  Service  action  this 
represented    the    Sierra    Club's    status;    the 
Club   was  exempt   under  section   50l((?)(3) 
and  a  donor  could  teke  a  deduction  under 
section  170(c)  (2).  The  effect  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  action  was  to  remove  the 
Club's  section  501(c)(3)   status,  and.  there- 
fore, deny  a  deduction  to  those  making  do- 
nations. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this 
action  did  not  necessarily  remove  the  exempt 
status  of  the  Club  as  It  can  still  qualify  for 
such  status  under  section  501(c)(4),  which 
provides  an  exemption  for  organizations  not 
organized  for  profit  but  operated  exclusively 
for  the  promotion  of  social  welfare.  However. 
It  should  be  emphasized,  section  501  (ci  (4) 
otatus  alone  does  not  enable  a  donor  to  take 
a  charitable  deduction  for  a  contribution  to 
such  organizations. 

The  Sierra  Club  represents  only  one  of  a 
large  number  of  nonprofit  organizations  ex- 
tant In  this  country  which  generally  have  as 
their  central  objective  the  conservation  of 
some  aspect  of  the  natural  environment." 
These  organizations  cover  a  broad  spectrum 
of  Interests  ranging  from  very  specific  to 
very  broad,  all  sharing  a  common  funda- 
mental Interest  in  conservation  and  the  en- 
vironment of  man.  When  we  examined  this 
In  the  context  of  the  Income  tax  law's  Influ- 
ence on  the  legislative  process,  however,  it 
is  important  to  look  beyond  organizations  of 
this  type  and  determine  if,  and  what,  other 
organizations  are  similarly  affected  by  the 
law  and  thereby  possibly  precluded  from 
meaningful  participation  In  the  legislative 
process. 

Organizations  such  as  the  American  Acad- 
emy for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the 
Ecological  Society  of  America,  the  American 
Zoological  Society,  the  American  Academy 
for  Political  and  Social  Science,  and  many 
other  scientific,  academic,  or  professional  or- 
ganizations, whose  members  constitute  some 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  people  In  our  so- 
ciety In  areas  which  relate  directly  to  the 
commonweal,  should  actively  participate  In 
the  legislative  process.'  The  Information  and 
the  opinions  of  these  types  of  organizations. 
and  their  members,  should  be  made  available 
In  the  same  fashion  as  is  the  Information 
and  opinions  of  other  groups  In  our  society.' 
This  would  represent  poUtics  In  a  truly  noble 
form.  Our  future  can  tolerate  nothing  less. 
This  leads,  then,  to  a  second  considera- 
tion:   the   comparison   of   the   involvement 
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m  legislative  activities  by  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations concerned  generally  with  science, 
the  arts  and  letters,  and  the  environment 
of  man  with  similar  Involvement  by  orga- 
nizations of  private  enterprise.  In  1962  Con- 
gress amended  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  section  162  (regarding  trade  or  busi- 
ness expenses )  to  allow  an  income  tax  deduc- 
tion for  any  expense  by  an  individual  or 
corporation  which  is  Incurred  In  carrying  on 
any  trade  or  business  In  direct  connection 
with  legislation  or  proposed  legislation  of 
direct  interest  to  the  taxpayer  and  any  ex- 
pense in  direct  connection  with  commu- 
nication of  information  between  the  tax- 
payer and  an  organization  of  which  he  is  a 
member  with  respect  to  legislation  or  pro- 
posed legislation  of  direct  Interest  to  the 
taxpayer;  the  amendment  further  provided 
that  the  taxpayer  may  deduct  that  portion 
of  dues  paid  to  any  organization  which  can 
be  attributed  to  lobbying  activities  of  in- 
terest to  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  business 
carried  on  by  such  organization."  Regula- 
tions promulgated  pursuant  to  tliis  amended 
section  establish  a  test  to  determine  whether 
legislation  cw  pr(q>osed  legislation  will,  or 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to,  directly  af- 
fect the  trade  or  business  of  the  taxpayer. 
Whether  the  legislative  effect  will  be  bene- 
ficial or  detrimental  to  the  trade  or  business 
is  immaterial.'"  In  addition  to  the  direct  in- 
terest limitation,  section  162(e)  (2)  further 
limits  the  section  162(a)  expense  deduction 
to  exclude  any  expenses  for  participation  In, 
or  Intervention  In,  any  political  campaign  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate  for  public  office,  or  any 
expense  resulting  from  any  attempt  to  in- 
fluence the  general  public,  or  segment  there- 
of, with  respect  to  legislative  matters,  elec- 
tions, or  referendums.  Even  with  such  limi- 
tations, section  162(e)  provides,  as  intended, 
a  clear  tax  stimulus  lor  private  Industrial 
organizations  to  expend  funds  in  support  of, 
or  in  opposition  to,  legislation  affecting  their 
trade  or  business,  and  to  take  a  deduction  for 
such  expenses." 

Furthermore,  it  appears  that  a  group  of 
like-minded  private  enterprise  organizations 
could  establish  a  nonprofit  corporation  to 
conduct  lobbying  activities  In  support  of 
their  Interests,  make  deductible  contribu- 
tions to  It,  cause  the  corporation  to  achieve 
exempt  status  under  section  501(c)(6)  as 
a  Business  League,  and  thereby  further  con- 
centrate their  lobbying  power. 

A  hypothetical  legislative  proposal  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  relative  lobbying 
strengths  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  in 
support  of  divergent  Interests.  Assume  there 
Is  proposed  legislation  to  support  the  re- 
search and  development  of  a  certain  Instru- 
ment of  technology  which  will  have  unde- 
termined effects  on  some  aspect  of  man's 
habitation — for  Instance,  a  supersonic  trans- 
port. In  support  of  this  proposal  the  aviation 
industry,  including  manufacturers,  carriers, 
and  related  businesses,  could  wield  great  in- 
fluence In  support  of  such  prop>osals  and 
deduct  all  expenses  which  could  meet  the 
broad  direct  interest  test  of  Treas.  Reg.  sec. 
1.162-20(c)  (2)(li)  (b)  (f )  (<).  On  the  other 
hand,  If  there  were  some  feeling  among  cer- 
tain scientific,  academic,  or  general  public 
interest  groups  or  Individuals  that  certain 
aspects  of  the  technology  to  be  supported 
by  legislation  represented  a  possible  threat 
to  the  public  welfare,  such  groups  would  be 
hard  put  to  marshal  support  and  advance 
their  cause  In  the  legislative  process.  Any 
substantial  effort  to  influence  the  legisla- 
tion could  cause  an  Interested  nonprofit  or- 
ganization to  lose  its  section  501(c)  (3)  sta- 
tus and  p>ossibly  Jeopardize  Its  very  existence 
through  consequent  loss  of  contributions. 
Thus,  most  groups  would  refrain  from  be- 
coming Involved  In  the  legislative  process, 
no  matter  how  deep  the  conviction."  Conse- 
quently, the  present  tax  law  contributes  to 
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a  great  disparity  of  power  between  opposing 
interests  relating  to  legislation.  Whether  the 
instrument  Is  a  supersonic  transport,  a  su- 
perhighway, a  sea-level  canal,  an  electronic 
device,  pollution,  or  a  dam,  the  result  is  the 
same.  Even  more  compelling  is  the  fact  that 
the  legislature  has  acted  with  incomplete 
evidence  before  It.  In  view  of  the  exp>onential 
rate  of  scientific  and  technological  growth.  It 
Is  essential  that  this  deficiency  be  remedied 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Other  examples  abound.  There  is  being 
advanced  a  prop>oeal  to  create  a  new  national 
park  in  the  northern  reaches  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  In  the  State  of  Washington.  This 
area  is  at  present  a  National  Forest.  Under 
the  mining  laws  applicable  to  the  National 
Forests,  the  Kennecott  Chopper  Company  has 
acquired  mineral  rights  for  certain  lands  In- 
cluded within  the  proposed  park."  Such 
rights  could,  of  course,  be  affected  by  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Park.  In  support 
of  Its  position  oppKwlng  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Park,  the  Comptany  and,  indeed,  the 
copp>er  industry  In  general  can  spend  gjeat 
sums  of  money  in  attempting  to  influence 
congressional  disposition  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion and,  at  the  same  time,  be  afforded  a  tax 
deduction  for  such  exp>enditures  under  sec- 
tion 162(e).  On  the  other  hand,  a  citizen  or 
organization  advocating  the  park  for  the  sake 
of  general  social  or  conservation  interests 
could  not  take  a  deduction  for  exp>en8e8  in- 
curred in  attempting  to  Infiuence  the  form  of 
legislation.  More  importantly,  an  organization 
representing  many  interested  and  concerned 
individuals  could  not  act  significantly  to  In- 
fluence legislation  and  maintain  Its  section 
501  (c)  (3)  status.  Thus,  concerned  individuals 
who  form  many  nonprofit  interest  groups  are 
effectively  precluded,  or  at  least  greatly  re- 
stricted, from  engaging  In  the  legislative  pro- 
cess. The  result  often  Is  that  these  citizens 
and  organizations  are  not  involved  in  the 
legislative  process  to  the  extent  they  should 
be,  or  to  the  exent  required  by  Congress  If  It 
Is  to  make  balanced  and  well-informed 
Judgments. 

When  the  disparate  financial  capacity 
typically  existing  between  Industrial  corpora- 
tions and  interested  citizens  and  citizens 
groups  is  added  to  this  inequitable  tax  situa- 
tion, the  dispjarlty  in  lobbying  strength  be- 
comes even  greater.  Although  the  disparity 
In  financial  capacity  will  remain,  the  inequity 
m  the  tax  law  should  be  remedied. 

A   PROPOSAL 

With  this  background,  it  is  now  possible  to 
take  the  ftirther  step  of  offering  recommen- 
dations. Underlying  these  recommendations 
Is  the  belief  that  citizens,  corporate  and  per- 
sonal, who  spxinsor  the  advancement  of 
science,  social  welfare,  and  other  nonprofit 
causes  should  be  accorded  equal  treatment 
with  citizens  who  are  engaged  In  trade  or 
business  under  the  tax  law  which  effectively 
regulates  Involvement  In  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. It  Is  essential  that  those  who  believe  that 
a  technological  development  might  In  some 
manner  be  harmful  to  the  social  welfare 
should  have  equal  opportunity  tinder  the  tax 
law  to  voice  their  concerns  to  the  legislature. 
This  is  not  to  say  all  conservation,  scientific, 
or  other  similar  groupjs  are  without  bias  on 
all  Issues.  What  it  does  say  Is  that  they 
should  iiave  equsU  ability  under  the  law  to 
present  their  views.  Nor  is  this  meant  to 
suggest  that  nonprofit  organizations  should 
be  able  to  retain  section  501(c)(3)  stattis, 
lobby,  and.  without  restriction,  advocate  to 
the  general  public  their  views  on  legisla- 
tion. Such  a  situation  would  tilt  the  scale 
of  lobbying  pKJwer  In  favor  of  the  nonprofit 
Interest.  What  is  desired  is  simply  the 
achievement  of  balance  In  the  flow  of  infor- 
mation reaching  the  legislature. 

Consequently,  In  addition  to  making  ap- 
plicable, ipso  facto,  the  limitations  of  the 
Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbylag  Act,  the  sug- 
gested amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  advocated  below  would  also  adopt  the 
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limitation  of  section  16a(e)(2)  and  thus 
deny  section  601(c)(8)  status  to  any  non- 
profit organization  which  participates  In  any 
campaign  for  p>olltlcal  office  or  which  at- 
tempts to  Influence  the  general  public  with 
re8p>ect  to  legislative  matters. 

Sp>eclflcally,  it  Is  recommended  that  section 
601  (c)  (3 ) »  be  amended  by  deleting  the  clatiss 
beginning  "no  part  of  the  net  earnings"  to 
the  end  of  the  subsection  and  substituting 
therefor  the  following: 

".  .  .,  Including  app>earance8  before,  sub- 
mission of  statements  to,  or  sending  com- 
munications to,  the  committees,  or  individ- 
ual members,  of  Congress  or  of  any  legis- 
lative body  of  a  State,  a  pxiesesslon  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  political  subdivision  of 
any  of  the  foregoing  with  re8p)ect  to  legis- 
lation or  proposed  legislation  of  direct  in- 
terest to  the  organization;  no  part  of  the 
net  earnings  of  which  inures  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  shareholder  or  Individual;  no 
part  of  the  activities  of  wliich  Is  participating 
in,  or  Intervening  In,  any  px3lltlcal  campaign 
on  behalf  of  any  candidate  for  public  ofllce, 
or  In  connection  with  any  attempt  to  in- 
fluence the  gfeneral  public  or  segments  there- 
of, with  re8p>ect  to  legislative  matters,  elec- 
tions, or  referendums." 

Section  170(c)  (2)  (D)  >'  should  be  amended 
by  deleting  the  present  paragraph  (D)  and 
substituting  therefor  limitations  similar  to 
those  found  In  section  162(e)  (2).  Thus,  sec- 
tion  170(c)(2)(D)    would  read  as  follows: 

".  .  .  no  part  of  the  activities  of  which  Is 
p>articlpating  in,  or  intervening  In,  any  po- 
litical campaign  on  behalf  of  any  candidate 
for  public  office  or  in  connection  with  any 
attempt  to  Influence  the  general  public  or 
segments  thereof,  with  re8p>ect  to  legislative 
matters,  elections,  or  referendums." 

This  amendment  would  place  nonprofit 
organizations  and  trade  or  business  organi- 
zations on  an  equal  footing  l>efore  the  fed- 
eral income  tax  law.  However,  there  remain 
apparent  distinctions  and,  of  course,  the 
practical  effect  of  the  proposed  amendment 
to  be  considered. 

The  provision  allowing  business  to  deduct 
expenses  for  conducting  activities  supporting 
or  oppxjslng  legislation  of  "direct  interest"'* 
Is  not  Immediately  appropriate  to  limit 
many  nonprofit  organizations.  The  question 
will  arise:  What  is  of  direct  interest  to  the 
Ecological  Society  of  America,  the  American 
Institute  of  Biological  Sciences,  the  Conser- 
vation Foundation,  the  Sierra  Club,  etc.?  It 
Is  clear  the  criteria  used  to  determine  direct 
Interest  for  a  trade  or  business  are  not  suit- 
able for  a  determination  of  direct  interest 
to  such  groupw.  Consequently,  a  new  set 
of  criteria  will  necessarily  have  to  be  estab- 
lUhed  to  define  the  appropriate  nexus  be- 
tween any  given  legislation  and  the  non- 
profit organization's  purpose. 

Nonprofit  groupw  are  presently  required  to 
file  their  corporate  articles  and  other  ma- 
terials in  support  of  an  application  for  a 
declaration  of  section  501  (c)  (3)  status.  Prec- 
edent to  a  declaration  of  such  stattis  under 
the  proposed  section  501(c)  (3) ,  the  applying 
organization  could  be  required  to  state  the 
nature  of  the  legislative  activity  In  which 
they  Intend  to  engage  to  enable  the  IRS  to 
make  a  determination  of  consistency  between 
the  nonprofit  pnirpxjse  and  legislative  Inter- 
est. In  addition,  any  nonprofit  group  desiring 
to  engage  in  p>ermitted  lobbying  activity  in 
legislative  matters  outside  of  those  stated  in 
the  Initial  application  for  section  501(c)(3) 
status  could  be  required  by  regulation  to  file 
an  application  for  a  permissive  ruling  setting 
forth  the  relationship  of  the  purpxjses  of  the 
nonprofit  group  to  the  broadened  legislative 
interest. 

The  relationship  between  puri)oee  and  leg- 
islative Interest  should  not  be  narrowly  in- 
terpjreted.  To  do  so  would  seriously  undercut 
the  benefit  to  Congress  tliat  this  proposed 
amendment  would  bring,  namely,  better  in- 
formation on  the  effects  of  proposed  leglala- 
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tlon.  The  message  of  the  environmental  crtals 
l8  clear.  Te<Jhnologlcal  development  and  en- 
vironmental modification  projecte  have.  In 
addition  toj  those  readily  apparent,  many, 
and  generalK  not  evaluated,  effects.  A  super- 
highway Is  tiore  than  a  conduit  of  wheeled 
vehicles;  It  Is  an  alteration  of  a  substantial 
portion  of  ihe  landscape.  Similarly,  many 
technologic^  projects  have  wide  ramifica- 
tions on  wMch  Congress  must  have  a  wide 
spectrum  of  jlnformatlon  If  It  Is  to  act  wisely 
and  prudenUy. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  amendment 
proposed  would  not  operate  to  overturn  the 
IRS  ruling  o$  the  Sierra  Club.'"  In  fact,  under 
the  propose^  amendment  there  would  have 
been  no  Issus;  the  Sierra  Club  could  not  ob- 
tain revised  lectlon  501(c)  (3)  status  and  still 
advocate  to  the  general  public,  as  It  did,  a 
legislative    position.    Therefore,    some    non- 
profit   organ  zatlons    (and    the    Sierra    Club 
might  well  le  one),  deciding  that  the  pro- 
posed limitations  are  too  restrictive,  will  not 
choose  to  ap]>Iy  for  revised  section  501(c)  (3) 
status,  and  ^111  choose,  In   the  alternative, 
section   501(0(4)    status,   which   carries   no 
limitations     regarding     leglslaUve     activity. 
Such  an  orginizatlon  could  not,  of  course, 
be  dependen  ;  on  eleemosynary  Intent  con- 
tingent on  a  i  ectlon  170  charitable  deduction. 
Ou-the  otlier  hand.  It  is  submitted  that 
-  cloeap- -  analyi  is    of     the    legislative    process 
clearly  Indicates  the  advantage  of  the  legis- 
lative   activity    which    would    be    permitted 
under    the    proposed    amendment.    In    most 
Instances,  th((  die  is  cast  on  legislation  long 
before  It  rea<;hes  the  floor  of  either  cham- 
ber, and  of  tea.  even  before  it  reaches  com- 
mittee bearing.  Massive  periodic  letter  writ- 
ing at  the  public  call  of  an  interest  group 
appears    to    tave    little    real    effect    on    the 
course  of  legislation.  Conversely,  the  ultimate 
disposition  ol    legislation  is  affected   by  the 
activities    of    professional    liaison-lobbyists 
who  have  ideiitifled  with,  and  maintain  good 
and  productliie  relationships  with,  key  sena- 
tors, congressmen,  and  staff  personnel.  In  so 
doing,    a    prolesalonal    lobbyist   can    acquire 
and  furnish  crucial  information  throughout 
the  legislative  process.  It  should  be  apparent 
that    the   interaction   here   described   is   de- 
pendent on  a  lelatlonshlp  of  trust  which  only 
exists  when  tie  lobbyist  is  able  to  furnish 
useful   and   viild  Information.   It   Is   to   be 
expected    that    scientific    and    other    groups 
would  furnish  such  Information. 

The  effectivjness  of  this  type  of  activity 
Is  not  limited  ;o  the  personal  approach  Press 
coverage  of  the  activities  of  Capitol  Hill  are 
as  sensitive  as  they  are  extensive.  Conse- 
quently, positions  advocated  by  a  nonprofit 
organization  on  specific  legislation  would 
reach  the  gamut  of  the  communications 
media  with  th^  same,  and  possibly  more  ef- 
fective, result  as  directly  approaching  the 
general  public. 

Another  Imp  jrtant  consideration  In  weigh- 
ing the  merits  3f  the  proposed  section  501(c) 
(3)  status  Is  tie  relationship  of  the  educa- 
tional purpose  of  most  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  pemltted  lobbying  activity  It 
would  not  ap[)ear  to  take  an  inordinate 
amount  of  skill  to  combine  legitimate  edu- 
cational actlvliy  having  the  effect  of  sup- 
porting a  leglsative  position  while  avoiding 
the  prohibition  against  attempts  to  Infiuence 
the  general  puMlc  with  respect  to  legislative 
matters. 

In  addition,  lor  those  who  think  that  pub- 
lic exhortation  on  legislation  Is  essential.  It 
would  appear  that  organizational  alterna- 
tives are  avallalle.  Thus,  a  small  organization 
could  be  create!  and  receive  section  501(c) 
(4)  status  and  have  as  Its  purpose  the  mo- 
tivation of  the  general  public  regarding  leg- 
Ulatlon.  Caution  would  be  required  espe- 
cially regarding  linkages  with  section  501  (c) 
(3)  organizations,  but  it  Is  submitted  that 
with  the  advice  of  counsel  a  legallv  support- 
able entity  couH  be  estabUshed  which  could 
usefully  complement  other  nonprofit  orga- 
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nlzatlons  without  jeopardizing  their  section 
501(c)  (3)  status. 


CONCLUSION 

It  Is  the  position  of  this  writer  that  with 
Intelligent  management  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization could  more  effectively  furnish  rele- 
vant information  to  Congress  and  accom- 
plish legislative  objectives  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  activities  permitted  under  the  pro- 
posed section  501(c)(3)  amendment  than  it 
could  by  any  other  method.  Including  solici- 
tation of  the  general  public.  More  impor- 
tantly. Congress  will  have  added  effective 
channels  of  Important  information  which 
now  only  trickles  in  from  Invited  testimony. 
It  Is  submitted  that  a  desirable  balance  in 
the  fiow  of  information  to  the  Congress  will 
be  achieved  within  the  suggested  framework. 
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•Member,  District  of  Columbia  Bar.  B.S. 
(1962),  University  of  Notre  Dame;  L.L.B. 
(1966),  Boston  College;  M.S.  (1969).  Wash- 
ington State  University.  The  writer  Is  a 
member  of  the  American  Academv  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  and  the  Ecological 
Society  of  America,  but  is  not  a  member  of 
any  conservation  organization.  He  Is  cur- 
rently Minority  Counsel  to  the  United  States 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works.  He  has 
also  served  as  Assistant  to  the  General  Coun- 
sel. Smithsonian  Institute,  and  in  the  Solici- 
tor's Office  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  views  expressed  in  this 
article  are  not  necessarily  those  of  the  Senate 
Committee,  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  or 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

■  The  population  of  the  United  States  Is 
over   200    million;    given    a   similar   rate    of 
growth,  the  population  will   be  330  million 
by    the    year   2000.    The    population    of    the 
world  is  now  in  excess  of  3  billion  and  given 
a  similar  rate  of  growth   it   will   exceed   6 
billion  by  the  year  2000.  Nationai,  Academy 
or  Science.  The  Growth  of  World  Popttla- 
TioN  1   (Pub.  No.  1091.  1963).  The  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  scientific  research   Is  such  that 
more  than  85  per  cent  of  the  scientists  that 
have  ever  actively  engaged  in  scientific  re- 
search are  active  at  the  present  time— with 
the  result  that  scientific  knowledge  is  dou- 
bling every  ten  years.  Panel  on  Science  and 
Technology.    Proceedings    Before    the   Com- 
mittee  on   Science   and   Astronautics,   90th 
Cong.,   1st  Sess.   14   (Jan.  24,  1967).  In  1950 
there   were   fifteen   computers   operating   in 
the    United    States;     In    1966    the    number 
reached  35,000;  the  projections  for  1975  antic- 
ipate  the   niunber   will   exceed   85,000.    Mc- 
Carthy, Information.  215  Scientific  Ameri- 
can 65,  67    (Sept.   1966).  The  rate  of  social 
and  technological  change,  for  which  these 
statistics  merely  represent  an  Index,  must  be 
controlled  and  given  direction  for  the  benefit 
rather  than  exploitation,  of  mankind.  Prog- 
ress  should   provide   for  the   broadening   of 
human  qualities,  rather  than  their  confine- 
ment. 

"  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  letter  Is  re- 
ported at  7  CcH  1967  Stand.  Fed.  Tax  Rep 
par  63.67.  at  71.  381.  This  letter  gave  notice 
to  the  Sierra  Club  that  the  IRS  proposed  to 
revoke  its  earlier  ruling  granting  the  Club 
exempt  status  under  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954, 
sec.  501(c)(3).  The  letter  and  the  circum- 
stances (and  advisability)  of  this  action  have 
been  the  subject  of  recent  law  review  notes 
which  should  be  consulted  for  the  facts  and 
background  of  the  Sierra  Club  case.  See  Note, 
The  Sierra  Club,  Political  Activity,  and  Tax 
Exempt  Charitable  Status,  55  Oeo.  L.  J.  1128 
(1967)  and  55  Calif.  L.  Rev.  618  (1967). 

'  For  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the 
operation  of  the  federal  income  tax  law  on 
tax  exempt  organizations,  see  Staff  op  HotrsE 
COMM.  ON  Science  and  Astronautics,  88th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess..  Scientific-Technical  Advice 
FOR  Congress— Needs  and  Sources  63 
(Comm.  Print  1964). 

♦Immediately  a  question  arises  as  to  the 
meaning  ol  the  "substantial"  qualification. 


However,  It  Is  the  position  of  this  writer  a* 
win  become  apparent  below,  that  the  rem 
edles  necessary  to  Improve  the  law  cannot  be 
obtained  by  mere  redefinition  or  modlfica 
tlon  of  the  word  "substantial."  But  see  55 
Oeo.  L.  J.,  supra  note  2,  which  discusses  the 
history  and  case  law  of  the  "substantial- 
qualification  and  advocates  redefinition 

=  Sec.  501(c)(3)  provides  that  exemot 
status  may  be  granted  to  the  following  or- 
ganizations: "Corporations,  and  any  com- 
munity chest,  fund,  or  foundation,  organized 
and  operated  exclusively  for  religious,  chari- 
table, scientific,  testing  for  public  safety  lit- 
erary, or  educational  purposes,  or  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals 
no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
Individual,  no  substantial  part  of  the  activi- 
ties of  which  Is  carrying  on  propaganda  or 
otherwise  attempting,  to  Influence  legisla- 
tlon,  and  which  does  not  participate  in  or 
Intervene  In  (Including  the  publishing  or 
distributing  of  statements),  any  political 
campaign  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  for 
public  office." 

•'See  generally  The  Conservation  Dkec- 
TORV  (1967),  compiled  by  the  Nationai  Wild- 
life  Federation,  1412  N.  W.  16th  St..  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036,  which  contains  a  list  of 
some  142  conservation  organizations  This 
should  in  no  way  be  Interpreted  as  a  classi- 
fication of  tax  status;  It  Is  intended  only  as 
an  index  of  the  number  of  organizations  con- 
cerned  with  conservation. 

It  may  be  helpful  at  this  point  to  review 
the  mechanics  of  how  the  tax  law  affects 
nonprofit  organizations  of  the  type  discu-ssed 
here.  In  most  cases,  the  organizations  are 
marginally  capitalized  and  depend  for  their 
continued  existence  on  contributions.  One  of 
the  most  Important  factors  stimulating  con- 
tributions Is  the  ability  of  a  contributor  to 
take  federal  Income  tax  deductions  for  such 
contributions.  It  is,  therefore,  necessarv  that 
the  recipient  organization  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  a  section  501  (c)  (3)  organization.  Such 
organizations  are.  therefore,  extremely  care- 
ful to  avoid  involvement  in  legislative  af- 
fairs, for,  without  the  section  501(c)(3) 
status  (giving  donors  a  deduction) ,  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  many  of  the  organizations  would 
fold. 

■  It  Is  Immediately  conceded  that  the  ret- 
icence of  scientists  and  scientific  organiza- 
tions to  become  Involved  in  leglslathe  mat- 
ters is  not  solely  attributable  to  the  income 
tax  law.  The  aloofness  and  detachment  from 
society  of  many  scientists  are  major  factors; 
ard  this  detachment  In  the  face  of  public 
support  for  the  major  portion  of  scientific  re- 
search Is  somewhat  Incongruous.  Amendment 
of  the  tax  'aw  Is  not  a  panacea,  but  it  should 
serve  as  at  least  a  portion  of  the  span  be- 
tween the  "two  cultures":  the  scientific  and 
general  public  communities.  Another  factor 
in  the  lack  of  participation  in  the  legislative 
process  may  be  the  exercise  of  undue  cau- 
tion In  interpretation  of  the  tax  law.  This 
possibility  is  acknowledged  In  a  recent  letter 
that  Congressman   Emllio  Q.  Daddarlo   (D- 
Conn.) ,  Chairman  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives Subcommittee   on   Science,  Research. 
and    Development,    sent    to    the    editor    of 
Science  In  which  he  concluded;   "I  believe 
we  should   have   a  diversity  of  opinions  in 
formulating  science  policy,  and  urge  the  par- 
ticipation of  scientists  everywhere.  I  can  ap- 
preciate the  hesitancy  of  organizations  com- 
mitting actions  ^hich  would  endanger  their 
tax  exempt  status,  but  I  believe  that  need- 
less caution  is  a  luxury  we  cannot  afford  in 
view  of  the  Issues  facing  society  today."  160 
Science  251  (1968). 

» It  is  acknowledged  that  this  will  require 
compliance  with  the  Federal  RegtUatlon  of 
Lobbying  Act.  60  Stat.  839  (1946),  2  U  S.C. 
sec.  261-270  (1964).  Although  there  is  often 
a  stigma,  at  least  In  many  people's  minds. 
associated  with  "lobbying."  lobbying  Is  a 
most  effective  way  of  conveying  Information 
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to  the  legislature.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  Lobbying  Act  wm  designed  to  apply 
■chiefly  to  three  distinct  classes  of  so-called 
lobbyists : 

First;  Those  who  do  not  visit  the  Capital 
but  Initiated  propaganda.  .  .  . 

Second;  The  second  class  of  lobbyists  are 
those  who  are  employed  to  come  to  the 
Capital  under  the  false  Impression  that  they 
exert  some  powerful  Influence  over  Members 
of  Congress  .  .  . 

Third;  There  Is  a  third  class  of  entirely 
honest  and  resjiectable  representatives  of 
business,  professional,  and  philanthropic 
organizations  who  come  to  Washington 
openly  and  frankly  to  express  their  views 
for  or  against  legislation,  many  of  whom 
serve  a  useful  and  prefectly  legitimate  pur- 
pose In  expressing  the  views  and  Interpreta- 
tions of  their  employers  with  respect  to  legis- 
lation which  concerns  them.  They  will  like- 
wise be  required  to  register  and  state  their 
compensation  and  the  sources  of  their  em- 
ployment." S.  Rep.  No.  1400.  79th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  27  (1946). 

There  should  certainly  be  no  stigma 
attached  to  this  last  category.  Interested 
citizens  should  engage  enthusiastically  In 
such   legislative   procedures. 

■Pub.  L.  No.  87-834,  sec.  3,  76  Stat.  960 
(1962).  As  used  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  "trade  or  business"  is  a  term  of  art 
used  to  describe  activities  which  occupy  the 
time,  attention,  and  labor  of  man  In  pursuit 
of  profit.  4A  J.  Merten.  Federal  Income 
Taxation  sec.  25.08  (rev.  ed.  1966). 

'  Treas.  Reg.  sec.  1.162-20(c)  (2)  (11)  (b)  (1) 
(1). 

'■  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  report 
accompanying  the  1962  Internal  Revenue 
Amendment  Bill  is  enlightening  on  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  granting  a  deduction 
to  expenses  Incurred  In  lobbying.  "It  also  Is 
desirable  that  taxpayers  who  have  informa- 
tion bearing  on  the  Impact  of  present  laws, 
or  projxjsed  legislation,  on  their  trade  or  busi- 
ness not  be  discouraged  In  making  the  In- 
formation available  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress or  legislators  In  other  levels  of  Govern- 
ment. The  presentation  of  such  Information 
to  the  legislators  Is  necessary  to  a  proper 
evaluation  on  their  part  of  the  impact  of 
present  or  proposed  legislation."  U.S.  Code 
Cong  &  Ad.  News  3325  ( 1962) .  It  Is  submitted 
that  the  same  logic  applies  to  Information 
Issuing  from  nonprofit  corporations,  or  other 
concerned  citizens,  particularly  those  quail- 
fled  to  Judge  the  Impact  or  potential  Impact, 
of  present  or  proposed  legislation  on  the  well- 
being  of  man. 

'-  Patterson,  The  Art  of  the  Impossible.  96 
Daedalus  1031  (1967). 

'  For  a  discussion  of  the  Kennecott  Coppei 
Company  and  related  matters  see  Comment, 
The  Wilderness  Act  and  Mining:  Some  Pro- 
posals for  Conservation,  47  Or.  L.  Rev.  447 
(1968). 

■'  Quoted  In  note  5  supra. 

'^Thls  section  now  provides  that,  to  be  a 
charitable  contribution,  a  contribution  or 
gift  must  be  to  an  organization  "no  substan- 
tial part  of  the  activities  of  which  Is  carrying 
on  propaganda,  or  otherwise  attempting,  to 
Influence  legislation." 

'"See   Treas.   Reg.   sec.    1.162-20(c)  (2)  (b) 
(11). 
'•  See  note  2  supra. 


THE    UNITED    STATES:    A    THIRD- 
RATE  MARITIME  POWER? 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,   September   4,    1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  is 
running  out. 


In  (fomestic 
yards 


In  foreign 
yards 


A  continuing  concern  of  mine  has  been  with  each  passing  year,  the  time  lost  may 

the  constant  deterioration  of  our  mer-  ^  irretrievable,  endangering  both  our  com- 

chant  marine  fleet.  This  fleet,  sometimes  inerciai  ocean  transport  capabiuty  and  our 

referred  to  as  our  fourth  arm  of  defense,  "^D^tng^^ei  certain  maritime  nations  built 

IS  in  dire  need  of  rejuvenation  through  their  merchant  ships  in  both  domesUc  and 

an     expanded     shipbuilding     program,  foreign  shipyards,  thus  gaining  substantial 

Without   such   a   program,   the   United  advantage. 

States  may  suddenly  come  to  realize  that.     

as  a  maritime  power,  it  Is  at  best  third 

rate.  Nation 

The     Labor-Management      Maritime 

Committee,  composed  of  major  steam-     Denmark 

ship  lines  representing  some  70  percent    Np^gy'"""" 

of  all  ships  in  the  liner  trade,  has  pub-  syttdmV.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

lished  a  brochure  which  effectively  de-     united^Kingdom 

scribes  our  national  maritime  dilemma.      

This  brochure,  published  on  December 

6,  1968,  is  even  more  timely  today  than  v^n^r^^  *n  %k^/"*  ^*"'  "'  u^°f*  ^*"°"« 

when  it  was  orieinallv  written    and  I  *'""''"^8  *"  t^*""  °^  merchant  ships    n 

,  J  ,-,      X       °"Si'!f 'y  .r^    ^.   •  ..    °   i  domestic  yards,  all  exceeded  the  U.S. 
would  like  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 

all  my  colleagues. 

The  brochure  follows:  Gallon 
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Support  an  Expanded  Merchant 
Shipbuilding  Program 

(Note. — This  brochure  sets  forth  In  brief 
the  rapidly  widening  construction  gap  be- 
tween U.S.  and  foreign  shipbuilding  and  the 
reasons  therefore.  A  stalemate  In  U.S.  mer- 
chant shipbuilding  continues  to  persist.  It 
not  only  Impedes  the  promotion  of  our  for- 
eign commerce  but  endangers  the  nationai 
security  by  weakening  our  overall  sea-power 
capability.  Unless  an  effective  merchant  shlp- 
btUldlng  program  Is  provided  soon,  the 
United  States  will  sink  to  a  third  rate  marl- 
time  power,  or  worse.) 

(Time  is  fast  running  out.  The  time  for 
corrective  action  Is  now.) 

OUR  n.\tional   maritime  dilemma 

Any  organism  that  falls  to  perpetuate  it- 
self becomes  extinct. 

A  merchant  marine  without  a  ship  re- 
placement program  must  die.  Much  of  the 
U.S.  merchant  fleet  Is  dying. 

Many  elements  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  have  made  Inadequate  provision  for 
new  ship  construction. 

The  replacement  program  of  the  berth 
line  carriers  Is  a  notable  exception. 

Committing  some  S2.5  billion  of  private 
capital  to  the  replacement  of  approximately 
300  vessels,  or  their  capacity  equivalent,  the 
berth  line  carriers  have  been  building  the 
finest  and  fastest  new  liner  ships  In  the 
world. 

However,  this  program  now  has  a  schedule 
lag  equivalent  to  approximately  lOO  existing 
ships  due  substantially  to  Government  ne- 
glect. 

For  a  decade  or  more,  the  Government  has 
failed  to  provide  U.S.  shipyards  with  ade- 
quate cost  differential  subsidy  under  the 
1936  Act  to  keep  pace  with  replacement 
schedules.  For  fiscal  year  1969  It  has  even 
threatened  to  Impound  funds  to  reduce  the 
level  of  merchant  ship  construction.  Pres- 
ently $101.6  million  Is  being  so  reserved. 

Simultaneously,  It  has  prohibited  berth 
operators  from  building  their  ships  abroad 
even  at  no  Government  cost  and  denied  leg- 
islative modifications  to  allow  use  of  such 
ships  In  subsidized  services. 

Continued  Impounding  of  funds  tends  to- 
ward a  vacuum  In  merchant  shipbuilding. 
At  any  rate,  few  ships  can  be  built  under 
existing  policies  of  maritime  budgetary  pri- 
vation. 

The  horns  of  the  dilemma  are  obvious: 
needed  ships  cannot  be  built  In  U.S.  yards. 
Ships  cannot  be  built  In  foreign  yards. 
Needed  ships  cannot  be  built. 

THE    CONSTRUCTION    GAP    IN    MERCHANT 
SHIPBUILDING 

A  rapidly  mounting  construction  gap  Is  de- 
veloping between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  maritime  nations  In  merchant  ship- 
building. 


In  domestic 
yards 


In  foreign 
yards 
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In  1967  the  United  States  built  no  mer- 
chant ships  for  other  countries,  nor  has 
she  since;  not  so  with  other  maritime  na- 
tions. 


Nation 


For  herself 


For  other 
nations 


Denmark 

Finland 

France 

West  Germany... 

Japan 
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Thus  the  construction  gap  widens  and  the 
pattern  persists. 

In  sum.  the  United  States — 

Builds  practically  no  merchant  ships  in 
foreign  yards.    [For  U.S.  fiag  operation) 

Builde  no  merchant  ships  In  U.S.  yards  for 
foreign  markets. 

Builds  meagerly  for  Itself  for  the  foreign 
commerce  (about  10  to  12  yearly). 

Under  continued  fund  impounding  prac- 
tices, win  build  few  In  1969. 

Aside  from  losing  out  in  the  race  for 
world  commerce,  our  merchant  marine  is  al- 
.  eady   Inadequate   for   the   nation's   defense. 

The  problem  we  face: 

The  nation  has  never  had  an  adequate 
merchant  fieet  in  being  at  the  outset  of  any 
major  confilct.  It  has  relied  on  massive,  and 
even  wasteful,  emergency  or  crash  ship- 
building programs  to  bridge  the  gap. 

In  our  previous  conflicts,  our  shipyards 
were  free  from  attack,  enabling  them  to 
j>erform  the  Job. 

Future  conflicts,  with  massive  potentials 
In  atomic  rocketry,  give  no  assurance  of 
shipyard  survival. 

In  such  case,  they  will  be  fought  with  the 
aid  of  ships  In  being,  already  dispersed  at 
sea. 

Under  current  trends,  our  potential  ad- 
versaries will  have  them:  we  will  not. 

THE    LONG-TERM    CHARTER    BONANZA 

The  low  road  to  fleet  replacement 
Outmoded    fleets    are    now    the    unhappy 
poeseeslon  of  many  U.S.  carriers  in  the  for- 
eign commerce. 

For  some  two  decades  many  carriers  have 
provided  inadequate  lay-aside  for  ship  re- 
placement. 
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EztenslTe  distribution  of  profits  for  other 
purposes  hm  created  a  seiue  of  relatively 
high  proepeflty. 

The  awesome  specter  of  rapid  fleet  deteri- 
oration now  calls  for  sober  re-assessment. 

Some  careers  facing  this  dilemma  also 
operate  foreign  ships  In  substantial  propor- 
tion to  their  total  fleet. 

The  cholo«  of  some  now  seeoM  to  be:  (1) 
go  completely  foreign,  or  (3)  have  Uncle 
Sam  underwrite  their  total  fleet  replace- 
ment. 

Under  thi  latter  alternative,  they  now 
seek  to  receive,  like  the  prodigal  son,  both 
the  robe  an^  the  fatted  calf.  Their  propo- 
sals call  forjuat  that  and  assume  the  fol- 
lowing pattern: 

The  Secre^tary  of  Commerce  would  be 
called  upon  to  enter  Into  20-year  bareboat 
charters  of  tpe  ships  to  be  constructed. 

These  chapters  would  be  at  a  rate  sufll- 
clent  to  cov^r  the  cost  of  designing,  build- 
ing and  financing  new  merchant  fleets. 
spreading  th^  Government  cost  over  a  20- 
year  period.    I 

Long-term  bareboat  charters  would  pledge 
the  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  to 
pay  out  the  entire  construction  costs — thus 
guaranteeing  bank  loans  and  advanoee. 

Construction  of  some  100  merchant  ships 
Is  pioposed  dver  a  Ave  year  period,  flfty  of 
-which. would  be  liners. 

The  SecrettuTT  of  Commerce  would  re- 
charter  the  ships  back  to  the  same  operators 
for  dally  operation  In  the  foreign  commerce. 
The  ships  vould  be  treated  In  all  respects 
as  ships  own^  and  operated  by  private  op- 
erators, j 

Instead  of  paying  a  flxed  rate  of  sub-char- 
ter hire  to  equate  Government  output,  the 
operators  would  only  agree  to  share  with 
Government  any  proflt  they  could  make. 

Thus,  the  icommltment  of  the  Govern- 
ment (I.e.,  tHe  taxpayer)  would  be  a  firm 
and  flxed  obligation  for  20  years — uninter- 
rupted and  unequl vocable. 

The  commitment  of  the  oi>erators  would  be 
only  to  share  froflts  If  any  are  realized;  thus 
conditional,  iqdeflnlte  and  unguaranteed. 

They  advanpe  the  following  formula  for 
proflt  sharing  i 

70%  of  net  voyage  proflts  up  to  one- third 
of  annual  baieboat  hire,  plus 

50  "^t,  of  net  toyage  proflts  In  excess  of  one- 
third  of  anmial  bareboat  hire  up  to  two- 
thirds  plus 

30%  of  net  ^oyage  proflts  In  excess  of  two- 
thirds  of  bareboat  hire,  but  not  more  than 
100%  of  annual  bareboat  hire. 

Sub-charters  may  be  of  one  or  more  years' 
duration  with  po  commitment  to  sub-charter 
for  the  duration  of  the  20-year  bareboat 
charters.  Government  would  take  all  the 
risks  of  future  vessel  employment. 

In  addition,  the  Government  Is  asked  to 
reserve  all  Government  cargoes,  both  aid  and 
military,  for  the  sub-charter  carriers. 

To  sweeten  the  pie.  the  Government  Is 
asked  to  set  ra*es  on  all  such  cargo  at  a  level 
to  guarantee  a  profit  to  the  sub-charter  lines. 
With  bank  jeans  assured  under  20-year 
Government  charters,  operators  would  need 
to  advance  little  or  no  funds  whatsoever. 

The  plan  of  the  charter  advocates  says  to 
the   Governmeiit.   "Give   us   the  ships  free- 
give    us    a    mciiopoly    on    all    Government 
cargo;    set   rate^    to    guarantee   us   a  proflt 
you  take  all  the  risks,  and  we  will  let  you 


Share  In  such  nroflts  as  occur  but  only  on  a 
limited  basis." 

Many  have  wished  Christmas  could  be  year 
round.  The  chatter  advocates  have  found  a 
way. 

A    PROPER    MANDillr*   TO   BTm.D    MERCHANT    SHIPS 

United  Stated  shipyards  build  the  finest 
ships  in  the  world. 

This  has  bee*  traditionally  true  and  will 
conUnue  so  if  they  get  the  business. 

Substantial  construction  of  ships  In  US 
shipyards  Is.  therefore,  a  proper  mandate  and 
should  be  vigorously  pursued. 


Unfortunately,  the  so-caUed  non-subsl- 
dlzed  Unee,  operating  in  the  foreign  com- 
merce, build  few  new  merchant  ships  In  the 
United  States.  They  build  no  new  ships  In 
the  U.S.  for  the  liner  or  dry  bulk  trade. 

Their  current  ship  construction  program 
consists  substantially  of  tankers  or  ships 
which  will  engage  In  the  domestic  commerce. 
Under  law.  ships  for  the  domestic  commerce 
cannot  be  built  with  construction  subsidy. 
Under  existing  administrative  policy,  tank- 
ers are  not  built  with  construction  subsidy. 
Any  comparison  to  new  merchant  ship 
construcUon  under  the  1936  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  Is,  therefore,  meaningless. 

The  new  construction  in  the  U.S.  for  the 
foreign  commerce  has  been  principally  by 
contract-supported  lines  having  broad  gov- 
ernment obligations  to  maintain  berth  serv- 
ices on  essential  trade  routes. 

Under  this  program  t/.S.  shipyards  (not 
the  operators)  have  been  subsidized  for  the 
difference  between  American  and  foreign 
shipyard  costs. 

While  under  law  shipyard  construction 
subsidy  may  be  authorized  for  ships  to  be 
used  In  the  foreign  commerce,  non-contract 
lines  have  not  normaUy  availed  themselves 
of  It. 

This  has  been  due  In  part  to  other  factors- 

Failure  of  government  to  approve  liner  ap- 
plications for  operating  dlfferenOal  support 

Failure  to  appropriate  funds  to  make  this 
possible. 

Failure  to  modify  the  1938  Act  to  make  Its 
operating  provisions  available  to  dry  btUk 
carriers. 

FaUure  of  such  lines  finally  to  elect  such 
course. 

The  1938  Merchant  Marine  Act  should  be 
amended  to  broaden  Its  appllcaUon  to  the 
needs  of  dry  bulk  carriers. 

Approprutlons  for  shipyard  differential 
subsidy  under  the  1938  Act  are  urgent  If  the 
US  merchant  marine  Is  to  keep  pace  with 
world  merchant  fleet  expansion.  Some  30  to 
40  new  ships  a  year  Is  a  minimum  to  keep 
pace  with  International  maritime  develoo- 
ments. 

Quallfled  shipowners  In  the  foreign  com- 
merce are  entitled  to  purchase  ships  at  world 
market  prices.  Logically,  this  can  be  accom- 
plished In  two  ways— (a)  In  US.  yards  with 
shipyards  receiving  cost  differential  support, 
or  (b)  m  foreign  yards  at  no  cost  to  the  Us' 
Government. 

Nonetheless,  In  the  current  situation : 

1.  US  shipyards  may  not  receive  cost  dif- 
ferential support  sufficient  to  accomplish  our 
maritime  goals. 

2.  Subsidized  operators  may  not  build  ships 
foreign,  even  at  no  cost  to  the  government 
and  return  them  to  subsidized  trade  route 
operation. 

These  negative  practices  place  a  dog  in 
each  manger.  The  result  is  a  stalemate  In 
any  case,  shipyards  are  given  pre-eminence 
over  ships.  This  philosophy,  allowed  to  run 
Its  proper  course,  will  destroy  our  merchant 
marine. 

Maximum  construction  In  U.S.  shipyards 
Is  the  Ideal  goal.  It  should  be  effectively  as- 
sured by  proper  application  of  the  1936  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  and  the  adoption  of  a  pos- 
itive maritime  program. 

FaUure  to  do  so  must  not  create  an  altar 
upon  which  the  merchant  marine  Is  to  be 
sacrlflced. 

It  must  some  day  be  realized  that  ship- 
yards exist  for  the  sake  of  ships,  not  vice 
versa.  It  Is  the  end  product  that  moves  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  and  trans- 
ports our  military  needs. 

The  Labor-Management  Maritime  Com- 
mittee favors  maximum  utilization  of  U  S 
shipyards  In  re-bulldlng  the  American  Mer- 
chant  Marine.  However,  realization  of  such 
an  objective  mandates  that  Government  pro- 
vide cost  differential  funds  to  V3.  shipyards 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  Job.  Continued 
budgetary  privaUon  must  not  be  allowed  to 
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defeat  the  purposes  of  the  1936  Merchant 
Marine  Act  or  render  our  national  maritim. 
policy  meffectlve.  «^"ime 

There  are  no  easy  or  magic  short-cuts  to 
merchant  ship  replacement.  Currently  offered 
alternate  schemes  for  constructing  and  a- 
nanclng,  when  analyzed,  tend  to  Federalize 
the  merchant  marine  or  leave  the  Govern- 
ment  holding  the  bag.  We  should  either  un- 
derwrite  the  1938  Act  by  naaklng  adequate 
funds  available  to  do  the  Job  or  amend  it  to 
allow  foreign  shipbuilding  for  subsidized 
trade  route  services.  We  favor  the  former 
However,  conUnued  Government  Indifference 
will  make  the  latter  coiu»e  Imperative.  The 
current  drift  and  Indecision  must  not  persut 


SOVIETS  ATTEMPTING  TO  OVER. 
COME  AMERICAN  SUPREMACY  IN 
AIRCRAFT  PRODUCTION 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  WASHiwaTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIXfES 

Thursday.   September  4,   1969 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  clear  by 
recent  activities  of  the  Soviet  Union  that 
the  Russians  have  begun  an  all-out  effort 
to  take  U.S.  dollars  away  from  our  econ- 
omy, along  with  our  supremacy  in  the 
field  of  aircraft  manufacturing,  by  sell- 
ing their  own  airplanes  to  the  world's 
Eurlines. 

The  high  quality  of  the  product  pro- 
duced by  American  industry  and  labor 
can  stand  the  competition,  Mr.  Speaker, 
despite  the  Russians'  use  of  what  has 
been  labeled,  "flexible"  sales  tactics. 

But,  my  major  concern  Is  the  super- 
sonic transport,  which  Russia  now  has 
flown  at  a  speed  faster  than  that  of 
sound.  What  we  are  facing  is  the  loss  of 
sales  of  aircraft  to  the  Russians  if  our 
own  SST  Is  not  allowed  to  be  continued 
In  its  orderly  development  program 

Anyone  who  thinks  the  Soviets  are  not 
a  threat,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  facing  the 
facts. 

The  Russians  are  known  to  be  nego- 
tiating with  the  Japanese  to  purchase  the 
Russian  SST  in  exchange  for  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  granting  the  Japanese  air 
routes  over  Siberia  from  Tokyo  to  Mos- 
cow. In  addition,  the  Russian  airline 
Aeroflot  is  advertising  in  the  United 
States  for  travelers  headed  for  Tokyo 
from  New  York  to  take  the  Aeroflot  route 
from  New  York  to  Moscow  and  then  to 
Tokyo. 

The  point  is  that  the  Russians  are 
lining  up  air  routes  for  their  SST.  and 
they  are  entering  the  competitive  market 
of  aircraft  sales.  What  this  would  mean 
to  our  balance  of  payments  is  monu- 
mental, both  In  sales  of  overseas  airlines 
that  ordinarily  would  have  purchased 
U.S. -built  airplanes  or  in  sales  that  would 
have  stayed  In  America  but  have  gone  to 
Russia  instead. 

The  picture  of  what  Is  happening  is 
plain.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  urge  President 
Nixon  to  give  the  go-ahead  to  the  U.S. 
SST  project  as  a  protection  to  our  su- 
periority in  this,  one  of  the  last  remain- 
ing industries  where  the  American  name 
is  still  on  top;  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments; and  to  the  American  worklngman 
In  practically  every  State  who  will  bene- 


fit from  the  construction  of  the  super- 
sonic transport. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert  L. 
Twlss,  Eissoclate  editor,  Seattle  Times, 
has  recently  written  two  feature  articles 
on  just  this  problem,  and  I  include  the 
articles  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Russ  SST  ON  View:  Limited  Use  in  1972 
Appears  To  Be  Goal 
(By  Robert  L.  Twlss) 

The  Russians  appear  to  be  aiming  at 
limited  operation  of  their  TU-144  supersonic 
transport  In  1972,  Maynard  L.  PenneU,  vice 
president  of  The  Boeing  Co..  said  yesterday 
in  reporting  on  his  recent  Inspection  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  SST  In  Moscow. 

Russia,  flve  years  ahead  of  the  United 
States  In  SST  development  but  with  a 
smaller,  slower  plane  than  the  proposed 
American  transport.  Is  "most  anxious"  to 
take  the  lead  In  the  SST  race  by  selling  TU- 
144s  to  the  non-Communist  world,  Pennell 
said. 

Pennell  and  four  other  American  aviation 
experts  viewed  the  TU-144  prototype  at  Mos- 
cow's Sheremetyevo  Airport  July  30.  Pennell, 
who  formerly  headed  Boeing's  SST  program, 
Is  one  of  the  West's  most  knowledgeable 
aeronautical  experts  to  see  the  Russian  SST. 

Now  vice  president  of  product  development 
for  Boeing's  Commercial  Airplane  Group, 
Pennell  said  the  TU-144  "Is  a  satisfactory 
prototype  of  a  supjersonlc  transport."  The 
workmanship,  he  added,  "Is  satisfactory  for 
a  prototype  airplane." 

Pennell  and  other  members  of  a  group 
headed  by  Najeeb  E.  Halaby,  president  of 
Pan  American  World  Airways,  spent  90 
minutes  studying  the  TU-144.  The  visit  was 
a  reciprocal  arrangement  completed  at  the 
Paris  Air  Show,  where  the  Russians  were  es- 
corted through  the  Boeing  747  In  return  for 
display  of  their  SST  In  Moscow. 

While  the  Russians  apparently  are  aiming 
at  limited  TU-144  operation  In  1972,  "I  don't 
believe  they  are  prepared  to  announce  this 
until  they  get  farther  Into  their  test  pro- 
gram." Pennell  said.  "The  Russian  SST  flew 
for  the  flrst  time  last  New  Year's  Eve. 

"They  are  probably  flve  years  ahead  of  us 
but  with  an  Eilrplane  with  less  potential 
(than  the  Boeing  SST),"  Pennell  said.  The 
Boeing  SST  program  Is  awaiting  a  Nlxon- 
admlnlstratlon  decision  on  whether  to  pro- 
ceed with  construction  of  two  prototypes  of 
the  1 ,800-mUe-an-hour,  fixed-delta- wing 
airliner. 

The  Russian  plane  will  fly  about  1,500  miles 
an  hour. 

The  Important  feature  of  the  Russian  pro- 
gram Is  that  the  Soviet  Union  actually  Is  fly- 
ing an  SST,  Pennell  said,  pointing  out  this 
could  pave  the  way  for  even  more  advanced 
planes.  The  visiting  Americans  "learned  In- 
directly" the  Soviet  Union  has  four  more  pro- 
totvpe  SSTs  under  construction,  he  added. 

Pennell  forecast  a  vigorous  Russian  at- 
tempt to  market  the  TU-144  In  the  non- 
Communist  world. 

"I  believe  they  are  most  anxious  to  do  this 
and  will  utilize  the  full  powers  of  their  gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  favorable  flnandng 
terms  and  even  the  use  of  this  airplane  (In 
exchange)  for  traffic  rights  over  Russia,"  he 
explained. 

"They  have  the  world's  largest  land  mass  to 
bargain  with,  and  It  happens  to  be  the  most 
direct  route  between  Western  Europe  and  the 
Par  East.  I  expect  they  will  take  fiUl  advan- 
tage of  this  and  attempt  to  sell  their 
products. 

"I  believe  they  want  very  much  to  get  a 
lead  on  Western  nations." 

Pennell  said  the  TU-144  "probably  Is  some- 
what less  sophisticated  than  the  Concorde 
today."  The  Concorde  Is  a  1,400-mlle-an-hour 
SST  imder  development  by  the  British  and 
French  and  Is  expected  to  enter  service  in 
1973. 
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Pennell  called  attention  to  "small  but  Im- 
portant differences"  In  wing  aerodynamics  In 
the  two  European  SSTs.  He  suggested  the 
TU-144  "may  not  be  as  good  as  the  Concorde 
m  low  speed  or  supersonic  flight." 

The  Russian  plane  weighs  about  330.000 
pounds,  lighter  tJian  the  Concorde  and  about 
the  same  weight  as  a  Boeing  707  Intercon- 
tinental subsonic  airliner. 

By  United  States  standards,  the  TU-144 
economics  "probably  will  be  quite  poor,"  Pen- 
nell said.  But  he  stressed  that  the  Russians 
have  different  standards  because  of  their  eco- 
nomic system. 

"I  s\ispect  as  long  as  It's  safe  It  will  be  well- 
patromzed. "  he  said.  He  explained  he  has 
no  reservations  about  the  'rU-144's  safety 
that  do  not  apply  to  any  airplane  as  new  as 
this. 

Pennell  said  the  Russians  told  him  they 
could  not  provide  Arm  performance  data  on 
the  SST  until  late  In  1971.  The  plane  has 
reached  a  top  speed  of  between  Mach  1.35 
and  Mach  1.4  at  45.000  feet  (about  900  miles 
an  hour) ,  he  said,  compiling  22  minutes  of 
supersonic  flight  time. 

"But  that's  20  minutes  longer  than  we 
have."  he  stressed. 

Pennell  said  the  Russians  told  him  the 
lighter  TU-144  would  be  "somewhat  better" 
than  the  Concorde  for  sonic  boom. 

"The  Russians  don't  believe  the  sonic  boom 
would  be  a  serious  constraint  on  operations 
over  Siberia,"  Pennell  said. 

The  TU-144  shows  "some  evidence"  of  use 
of  titanium  In  key  areas,  Pennel  said.  Some 
electronic  advances,  such  as  inertial  naviga- 
tion, also  are  in  the  plane,  he  added. 

Pennell  said  his  view  is  that  penetration 
of  the  non-Communist  market  by  the 
TU-144  is  a  "poesiblllty,  and  in  my  opinion, 
not  necessarily  a  high  probability.  But,  be- 
cause It  Is  a  possibility.  It  Is  Important." 

If  Britain  and  Prance  decide  not  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Concorde  and  the  Russians 
prove  the  TU-144  to  be  a  good  airplane, 
"then  it  might  have  sales  appeal  outside  the 
Communist  world,"  Pennell  added. 

He  noted  the  Russians  have  had  difficulty 
In  marketing  commercial  transports  outside 
Communist  lands,  since  they  are  "unwilling 
or  seem  unable  within  their  system"  to  pro- 
vide the  technical  information  necessary  for 
airlines  to  evaluate  an  airplane. 

The  TU-144  Is  designed  to  carry  120  pas- 
sengers In  all-tourist  class.  Pennell  thinks 
the  plane  may  not  have  as  much  range  as  the 
Concorde,  and  thus  may  fly  a  few  more  pas- 
sengers shorter  distances  than  the  Western 
European  plane. 

Pennell  stressed  he  saw  the  TU-144  "only 
90  minutes"  and  was  not  permitted  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  delta-wing  airliner.  Thus 
the  agreement  at  the  Paris  Air  Show  meant 
"they  didn't  get  much;  we  didn't  get  much." 

"My  Impression  is  that  the  Russians  are 
building  an  airplane  very  similar  in  basic 
characteristics  to  the  Concorde."  Pennell 
concluded. 

Soviet  Union  Offers  Akabs  Good  Deal 
ON  Jet  Airplanes 

The  Russians  have  stepped  up  their  vigor- 
ous drive  to  sell  commercial  airliners  to  the 
Arab  world. 

As  a  result,  substantial  orders  for  the  So- 
viet TU-164  medium-range  trljet  transport 
may  be  placed  by  United  Arab  Airlines  and 
many  other  members  of  the  13-llne  Arab  Air 
Carriers'  Association.  Ahmed  Tewflk  El- 
Bakry  said  during  a  Seattle  visit. 

El-Bakry.  chairman  of  the  board  of  United 
Arab  Airlines,  was  here  to  study  The  Boeing 
Co.'s  Model  727-200  long-body  trijet,  one  of 
the  contenders  for  the  Cairo-based  carrier's 
order  for  medltim-rsAge  Jets. 

There  are  four  competitors  for  the  United 
Arib  purchase,  three  from  the  West  and  the 
TU-154.  El-Bakry  said.  The  Western  planes 
being  studied,  in  addition  to  the  727-200,  are 
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the  French  Supercaravelle  and  British  Tri- 
dent. 

"The  Russians  are  very  flexible  and  willing 
to  consider  our  needs,"  El-Bakry  said.  "This 
is  not  the  case  In  the  United  States." 

A  major  consideration  Is  long-term  flnanc- 
Ing,  El  Bakry  said. 

"The  Russians  have  offered  10  times  more 
than  extremely  favorable  terms,  and  they 
could  deliver  TU-l64s  In  less  than  a  year, ' 
he  said. 

United  Arab  will  need  three  medium-range 
Jets  at  flrst  to  begin  replacing  lU  fleet  of 
seven  Britlsh-bullt  Comet  4C  Jets.  But  traffic 
growth  and  Comet- replacement  needs  indi- 
cate the  line  will  require  about  10  medium- 
range  airliners  by  1974,  the  chairman  said. 

El-Bakry  said  more  than  Just  the  United 
Arab  Airlines  order  Is  at  stake  In  the  com- 
petition. 

"I  think  at  least  10  of  our  confederation, 
the  Arab  Air  Carriers'  Association,  will  buy 
the  plane  we  select,"  El-Bakry  said.  "Small 
Arab  nations  will  continue  to  operate  airlines 
as  a  matter  of  national  pride. 

"And  they  need  more  modern  equipment 
to  remain  competitive,"  he  added. 

El-Bakry  left  no  doubt  of  hU  admiration 
for  Amerlcan-bullt  aircraft,  indicating  his 
personal  favorite  for  a  United  Arab  Airlines 
medium-range  airliner  is  the  727-200. 

The  Russian  transports  were  described  as 
"satlsfacttwy." 

But  the  long-term,  low-interest-rate  fi- 
nancing arrangements  offered  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  together  with  training  programs  In 
Russia  for  Arab  technicians  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  spare-parts  pool  in  Cairo,  were 
cited  as  a  major  plus  for  the  Russian  sales 
drive. 

"The  Russians,  for  example,  keep  spare 
parts  in  Cairo  at  their  own  expense,  not  ours," 
El-Bakry  said.  "The  support  they  offer  air- 
lines flying  their  aircraft  Is  outstanding." 

One  reason  El-Bakry  likes  the  727-200  is 
the  fact  United  Arab  already  is  a  707  operator. 
So  are  three  other  members  of  the  Arab  Air 
Carriers'  Association — Saudi  Arabian  Air- 
lines, Kuwait  Airways  and  Middle  East  Air- 
lines. 

"We  are  looking  for  fleet  standardization, 
but  I  must  be  encouraged  (to  buy)  by  the 
maker  In  training,  spare  parts  support  and 
so  on,"  El-Bakry  said. 

The  airline  chairman  chlded  Boeing  for 
what  he  termed  lack  of  Interest  in  small 
carriers'  problems. 

"They  think  only  of  Pan  American,  of  Air 
France  and  of  the  other  large  airlines,"  El- 
Bakry  said.  "Boeing  must  think  of  small  air- 
lines, too." 

EH-Bakry  said  he  hopes  to  make  a  decision 
on  a  medium-range  transport  type  by  year 
end,  noting  his  Comet  fleet  Is  aging  and  re- 
placement must  begin  soon. 

United  Arab  Airlines  already  operates  two 
Russian -transport  types — the  AN-24B  for  In- 
ternal routes  and  the  IL-IS  for  flights  from 
Cairo  to  Moscow,  Prague  and  East  Berlin. 
The  Comets  and  707s  round  out  its  fleet. 

The  carrier  Is  continuing  Its  expansion  pro- 
gram, planning  to  fly  to  Turkey  and  to  Mad- 
rid in  1972.  Transatlantic  flights  to  the 
United  States  are  a  long-term  goal,  EH-Bakry 
said. 

""But  the  (traffic)  figures  arent  telling  us 
we  can  begin  transatlantic  service  yet,"  he 
said.  "It  Is  difficult  to  predict  Just  when 
traffic  will  Justify  North  Atlantic  service  by 
United  Arab  Airlines." 

United  Arab  expects  to  carry  about  400,000 
passengers  this  year,  compared  with  about 
340,(X)0  last  year,  the  chairman  noted.  Its 
busiest  route  Is  Cairo-London,  with  flights 
six  days  a  week  and  dally  service  to  begin  in 
January. 

El-Bakry  said  the  "unrest"  in  the  Middle 
East  has  had  an  impact  on  tourist  travel  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  Pew  Americans 
but  many  Europeans  are  vacationing  in  the 
republic,  he  said. 
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"Life  Is  norinal 
boom  once  tqe 
said. 


In  Cairo,  and  tourism  will 
unrest  is  settled,"  El-Bakry 


CURING  DOCTOR  SHORTAGE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

j    or  rLLiNois 
IN  THE  HOTJsE  op  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdai,    September    4.    1969 

Mr.  DERWflNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
legislation  isjpendlng  before  the  appro- 
priate commiitees  to  stimulate  the  train- 
ing of  physiaians  to  cure  the  shortage 
that  exists  Inj  this  country,  I  am  pleased 
to  direct  the !  attention  of  the  Members 
to  an  editorlkl  in  the  Chicago  Heights 
Star,  Thursday,  August  28.  commenting 
on  the  steps  being  taken  by  the  nilnois 
Board  of  Higher  Education. 

As  a  cosponteor  of  the  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
grants  to  dev^op  training  in  family  med- 
icine. I  recogijize  that  emphasis  must  be 
placed. {It  theiproper  education  levels  to 
meet  .Uae  shortage  of  doctors.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Curin;  Doctor  Shortagk 
The  nUnols  I  oard  of  higher  education  set 
out  recently  to  And  a  cure  for  the  chronic 
shortage  of  phjslclans,  a  malady  growing  to 
epidemic  propoitlons  In  this  state  as  well  as 
In  the  rest  of  thit  nation. 

The  University  of  Illinois  college  of  medi- 
cine, at  the  Chicago  medical  center  campus, 
has  revealed  det  alls  of  a  plan  to  proceed  with 
negotiations  to  affiliate  with  six  additional 
Chicago  area  hospitals.  It  Is  gratifying  to 
note  that  two  of  the  six— Lutheran  General 
and  MacNeal  M  (mortal — are  located  In  sub- 
urban areas.  Ar  other  encouraging  factor  Is 
that  affiliation  agreements  with  additional 
hospitals  will  be  sought  and  are  currently 
In  the  planning  rtages. 

Negotiations  jy  the  college  of  medicine 
Implement  a  request  by  the  state  board  of 
higher  educatioi  i  that  the  college  expand  Its 
program  of  med  cal  education  by  use  of  ex- 
isting clinical  fa:llltles  throughout  the  state. 
The  plans  will  allow  the  development  of 
a  more  flexible  j  nd  diverse  educational  pro- 
gram for  the  coll  sge's  students. 

Also  planned  is  a  massive  program  for  the 
expansion  of  proTesslonal  education  in  medi- 
cine at  three  lev  ;ls :  the  medical  school  cur- 
rtculum.  Interna  tilp-residency  training,  and 
continuing  educi  tion  for  physicians.  And  the 
college  will  undergo  an  extensive  reorganiza- 
tion and  expansion.  Now  the  second  largest 
U.S.  medical  schx)l  in  terms  of  enrollment, 
the  college  plan.'?  to  provide  more  physicians 
for  the  state  thrcugh  a  multi-campus,  multi- 
community  approach. 

According  to  he  plan,  the  college's  en- 
rollment will  gTOK  to  some  1.900  students  by 
1983.  more  than  twice  its  enrollment  of  779 
for  the  1968-1969  academic  year. 

To  facilitate  this  growth,  the  college  will 
set  up  a  number  of  clinical  schools  to  pro- 
vide training  at  hospitals  In  Chicago  and 
down-state  cities.  Other  schools  to  train  flrst- 
year  medical  students  In  the  basic  sciencies 
will  be  created  it  the  university's  Chicago 
medical  center,  it  the  Urbana-Champalgn 
campus  and  later  at  Chicago  Circle  campus. 
The  college  als)  has  launched  a  program 
for  increasing  the  number  of  members  of 
disadvantaged  mliorlty  groups  in  the  school. 
Recruitment  of  quallfled  prospects  and  spe- 
cial counseling  tor  applicants,  before  and 
after  entering  mi-dlcal  school  are  included 
In  the  program. 

This  recrultme  it   program   for  minority- 
group  students  w  11  begin  with  the  aid  of  a 
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$42,000  grant   from   the   privately  endowed 
National  Pund  for  Medical  Education. 

Much  greater  revenues— primarily  from 
taxpayers  and  not  from  private  foundations — 
undoubtedly  will  be  needed  to  Implement  the 
university's  total  medical  education  pro- 
gram. But  the  venture  should  more  than  pay 
for  Itself  In  terms  of  greater  health,  and  we 
feel  that  a  solution  to  the  doctor  shortage 
Is  an  eminently  worthwhile — and  necessary — 
expenditure  of  public  fimds. 
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2.  Show  veteran  entitled  to  Vietnam  Medal 

3.  Furnish   copy  of   casualty   report   Ironi 
US  Department  of  Defense. 

Directions 
With  application,  you  will  receive  an  ad- 
dressed envelope  for  purpose  of  mailing  your 
bonus  application  to  Harrlsburg.  Stamp  and 
send  by  ordinary  mall. 

If  undue  delay,  write  me  and  I  will  be  glad 
to  follow  up  for  you. 
Sincerely. 

Jim    Pulton. 


LETTER  TO  CONSTITUENTS  ON 
VIETNAM  VETERANS 


ROCKY  MARCIANO 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  4.  1969 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  following  let- 
ter which  I  am  sending  as  a  service  to 
my  congressional  district : 

To  My  Good  Friends:  I  am  writing  to  let 
you  know  procedures  for  our  Pennsylvania 
Vietnam  Veterans,  and  their  families,  to  ap- 
ply for  Penna  Vietnam  bonus. 

Veterans  and  their  families  can  obtain  ap- 
plications for  the  Vietnam  bonus  by  writing 
to  Vietnam  Bonus  Bureau,  Harrlsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania 17120. 

Also  applications  can  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing to  me  as  your  Congressman,  as  a  service 
to  our  District,  or  by  writing  to  our  Allegheny 
County  State  Legislators  or  State  Senators. 
These  state  officials  will,  likewise,  be  glad  to 
assist  you  with  this  service. 

Also  applications  can  be  obtained  from  our 
local  veterans  organizations,  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Pennsylvania  Director  of  Veteran's  Affairs 
at  224  Coimty  Court  House,  Pittsburgh 
15219,  or  wrtte  to  the  Adjutant  General's 
Office,  New  Federal  Office  Building,  1000 
Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  15222. 

The  amount  of  the  Pennsylvania  Vietnam 
bonus  for  servicemen  and  veterans  varies  with 
the  amount  of  service.  The  payment  will  be 
$25  for  each  month  In  Vietnam.  The  maxi- 
mum amount  being  $750.  The  deceased  veter- 
an's next  of  kin  will  be  paid  $1000  In  cash 
upon  verification  of  records. 

On  the  back  of  this  sheet  I  am  giving  you 
the  specific  requirements  for  our  present  US 
servicemen  and  women,  and  for  discharged 
veterans,  as  well  as  the  families  of  deceased 
Vietnam  veterans. 

Should  you  have  any  difficulty  or  delay  In 
obtaining  the  Pennsylvania  Vietnam  bonus, 
write  to  me  giving  the  facts  and  I  will  be  glad 
to  consult  with  your  Allegheny  County  State 
Legislator  and  State  Senator  in  order  that  we 
can  work  as  a  team,  regardless  of  party  or 
politics  to  expedite  your  application. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  have  my  office 
give  this  service  for  our  deserving  U.S.  Viet- 
nam servicemen.  VS.  Vietnam  veterans  and 
their  families. 

requirements    POR    VIETNAM    SERVICE    BONUS 

1.  Earned  Vietnam  Service  Medal. 

2.  Been  resident  of  Pennsylvania  at  time 
of  entering  military  service. 

3.  If  now  a  veteran — requires  honorable 
discharge  and  photocopy  of  DD-214  (Report 
of  Separation). 

(Note.— If  you  have  earned  Vietnam  medal, 
and  have  not  received  It — wrtte  to  CO  of  your 
old  outfit.) 

Deceased   U.S.    Vietrtam   Veteran 

Beneficiary  must  prove : 

1.  Relationship  to  veteran  by  submitting 
copy  of  birth  certificate  or  marriage  certlfl- 
oate. 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  3.  1969 

IVr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  profound  sorrow  at  the  death  of  a 
beloved  friend  and  a  great  boxing  cham- 
pion. Rocky  Marciano. 

I  first  met  Rocky  25  years  ago,  before 
the  beginning  of  his  pugilistic  career, 
through  a  mutual  friend,  and  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  John 
Asiaf.  Thereafter  I  was  to  see  Rockj'  on 
numerous  occasions,  for  he  often  came  to 
watch  the  Massachusetts  State  Legisla- 
ture in  action.  He  made  his  entry  into 
the  boxing  world  in  1947  and  began  a 
career  that  was  to  last  for  9  glorious 
years. 

This  man  compiled  the  most  fantastic 
record  of  49  victories  out  of  his  49  box- 
ing encounters,  and  managed  to  remain 
the  undefeated  world  heavyweight  box- 
ing champion  for  4  of  those  years  before 
his  voluntary  retirement  in  1956.  The 
brilliance  of  hjs  unblemished  record  daz- 
zled the  professional  boxers  and  spec- 
tators alike.  Although  purists  of  the  sport 
and  critics  deplored  the  lack  of  polish 
and  refinement  in  his  technique,  they 
conceded  that  he  possessed  fantastic 
physical  stamina  and  verve  and  an  over- 
whelming desire  to  win.  To  the  average 
sports  fan  Rocky  symbolized  the  essence 
of  boxing:  that  is,  to  hit  your  opponent 
as  hard  and  as  often  as  you  can,  hit  him 
more  than  he  can  hit  you,  and  keep  going 
until  you  have  earned  a  victory. 

This  primitive  motif  seemed  to  be  the 
driving  force  behind  his  triumphs  in  the 
arena.  He  endured  dreadful  batterings 
and  survived  brutal  bashings  which 
would  have  caused  admission  of  defeat 
by  a  less  determined  and  courageous 
man.  An  outstanding  example  of  this  tre- 
mendous will  to  win  was  his  victory  over 
Jersey  Joe  Walcott  in  September  1952. 
Rocky  had  a  very  difficult  time  with  Jer- 
sey Joe,  who  gave  him  quite  a  thrashing, 
but  despite  all  the  agony  and  the  blood 
of  13  gruelling  roimds.  Rocky  found  the 
way  to  win.  Indeed  it  was  a  fight  well 
worth  the  effort,  for  this  earned  him  the 
coveted  title  of  world  heavjnveight  cham- 
pion. And  what  a  winner  he  was. 

Rocky  worked  hard  and  long  for  his 
successes,  and  he  invested  every  ounce  of 
energy  and  enthusiasm  into  his  training 
sessions.  He  was  an  honest  man  who  was 
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liked  by  those  he  had  defeated,  and  ad- 
mired by  the  public  he  entertained.  He 
exuded  an  aura  of  sincerity,  wholesome- 
ness,  and  respectability,  and  wherever  he 
appeared  the  crowds  would  greet  him 
with  warmth  and  adulation.  The  world 
knew  and  loved  Rocky  as  a  fighter  of  the 
first  order,  whose  superior  powers  in  the 
ring  placed  him  with  the  giants  in  the 
history  of  American  sports;  but  it  was  my 
privilege  to  know  this  man  personally  as 
a  gentle  soul  with  a  good  and  kind  heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  words  are  inade- 
quate expressions  of  the  respect  and  af- 
fection which  I  felt  for  a  valiant  boxer 
and  a  very  dear  friend.  Rocky  Marciano. 

Mrs.  O'Neill  joins  me  in  extending  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Lena  Marche- 
giano  in  her  hour  of  loss  and  grief. 


US    FOREIGN  POLICY  ON  GREECE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,   September   4.   1969 

Mr,  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  official  U.S.  foreign  policy 
concerning  Greece  is  no  longer  a  work- 
able one. 

Our  State  Department  stand  has  been 
to  deplore  the  lack  of  democracy  in 
Greece  under  its  present  military  dic- 
tatorship and  to  put  diplomatic  pressure 
on  the  military  junta  to  end  its  reign 
of  terror.  But  in  one  of  those  classic 
cases  of  "on  the  one  hand  and  then  on 
the  other  hand,"  the  State  Department 
and  the  Pentagon  have  said  Greece  is 
fulfilling  its  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
obligations  and  therefore  the  United 
States  cannot  get  too  tough  with  the 
junta. 

This  dual  policy  has  led  to  a  series  of 
strange  events  involving  the  Voice  of 
America,  the  State  Department,  and  the 
U.S.  Information  Service,  including  ap- 
parent censorship  of  the  opinions  not 
only  of  Members  of  Congress,  but  also  a 
representative  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
A  policy  of  talking  out  of  both  sides  of 
the  American  mouth  has  produced  its 
usual  results.  The  people  of  Greece,  con- 
fused at  best  about  the  U.S.  policy,  are 
turning  against  this  country.  The 
military  junta  brags  about  our  "support" 
and  applauds  our  naming  of  an  ambas- 
sador to  that  nation. 

And  that  junta  continues  its  destruc- 
tion of  the  Greek  Armed  Forces,  the  only 
so-called  reason  for  our  continued  mili- 
tary support  of  the  dictatorship. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  on  Fri- 
day, August  29,  1969,  documented  the 
sad  condition  of  the  Greek  Army. 

I  will  insert  the  Monitor  article  in  full 
at  the  end  of  my  statement,  but  I  would 
like  to  quote  some  of  its  conclusions  at 
this  time. 

The  Greek  Army  no  longer  exists  as  a  stable, 
organized  force-ln-belng  ...  In  three  suc- 
cessive waves  the  colonels'  regime  has  jailed, 
placed  under  house  arrest  or  exUed  to  re- 
mote villages  large  numbers  of  the  nation's 
most  influential  military  leaders  .  .  .  The 
Army  Is  divided  and  humiliated  and  Its  ef- 
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fectlveness  as  an  instrument  of  the  Greek 
nation  is  broken. 

These  are  harsh  words,  but  the  Mon- 
itor staff  correspondent,  Saville  R.  Davis, 
documents  them  with  facts,  figures,  and 
names. 

So,  the  United  States  through  its  con- 
fused foreign  policy  has  in  effect  sup- 
ported a  government  which  is  tearing 
down  the  NATO  shield. 

Our  convoluted  policy  has  led  us  into 
even  deeper  confusion,  confusion  which 
involves  apparent  censorship  of  the 
opinions  and  statements  of  Members  of 
this  House  and  of  the  U.S.  Senate  by 
the  Voice  of  America. 

On  Sunday,  August  17,  1969,  Paul 
Grimes  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  in 
a  story  entitled  "Greek  News  Censored 
on  Voice  of  America,"  reported  on  this 
situation.  I  will  summarize  his  story,  but 
I  will  have  it  be  reprinted  in  full  at  the 
end  of  this  statement. 

The  Voice  of  America  is  deliberately  sub- 
duing its  service  to  Greece  and  permitting 
the  State  Department  to  censor  its  news- 
cast so  as  not  to  upset  the  dictatorial  mili- 
tary regime  there. 

Mr.  Grimes  reported. 

He  added  that  Greece  is  blackmailing 
the  State  Department  by  threatening 
Voice  of  America  transmitters  on  Greek 
soil. 

Mr.  Grimes  continued: 

One  news  item  that  the  State  Department 
is  known  to  have  censored  was  broadcast 
August  7.  It  concerned  a  letter  dated  July 
30  that  47  members  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  three  Senators  sent  to 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers. 

As  a  signer  of  that  letter,  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Democ- 
racy in  Greece.  I  was  concerned  about 
these  charges.  I  asked  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Voice  of  America,  and  the  U.S. 
Information  Service  to  report  on  these 
allegations.  Specifically  I  asked  for 
transcripts  of  the  original  news  scripts 
and  for  the  changes  made  in  them. 

I  am  still  waiting  for  a  reply.  I  have 
been  told  by  USIA  the  transcripts  are 
available,  but  will  not  be  released  to  me 
until  senior  officers,  now  out  of  the  coun- 
try, review  the  answers  to  be  given  me. 
A  target  date  of  September  8  has  been 
set  by  USIA  for  release  of  this  informa- 
tion. The  reason  for  the  delay,  USIA  has 
said,  is  to  give  me  the  "full  picture"  of 
what  happened. 

Without  the  transcripts,  and  the  other 
information,  I  cannot  say  for  sure  wheth- 
er censorship  of  those  broadcasts  took 
place.  I  can  say  for  sure,  however,  that 
censorship  is  being  imposed  by  USIA  on 
the  information  I  requested.  I  would  sus- 
pect there  might  be  reason  for  that  cen- 
sorship. 

I  would  like  a  full  explanation  of  that 
censorship,  yet  I  can  understand  it  when 
faced  with  the  basic  flows  in  the  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  toward  Greece. 

We  have  not  made  our  opposition  to 
the  military  dictatorship  in  Greece 
known.  We  must  do  so. 

I  ask  the  State  Department  to  make 
clear  its  disapproval  of  the  Greek  Grov- 
ernment. 

I  also  ask  that  the  Voice  of  America 
broadcast  in  full  the  letter  to  Secretary 
Rogers,  signed  by  50  Members  of  Con- 
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gress,  which  was  apparently  censored  by 
the  Voice  of  America,  and  the  State  De- 
I>artment's  reply,  including  both  of  its 
"on  the  other  hands."  Finally,  I  ask  that 
the  Voice  report  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  story  on  the  destruction  of  the 
Greek  Army. 

Let  us  make  clear  where  we  stand. 

The  material  referred  to  above  follows : 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Aug.  29,  19691 

Blow  to  NATO — Greek  Armed  Forces 

Disintegrating  ? 

(By  Saville  R.  Davis) 

Athens. — The  main  reason  for  American 
support  of  the  present  Greek  Government 
has  been  removed.  The  United  States  depend- 
ed on  the  integrity  of  the  Greek  armed  forces 
to  support  the  Western  military  position  here 
and  to  act  as  a  bridge  to  the  Turkish  Army  on 
the  east  flank  of  the  NATO  defense  area. 

The  Greek  Army  no  longer  exists  as  a 
stable,  organized  force-ln-being. 

This  Is  conceded  by  friends  and  opponents 
of  the  "colonels'  grovernment"  that  now  con- 
trols Greece. 

In  three  successive  waves  the  colonels'  re- 
gime has  Jailed,  placed  under  house  arrest,  or 
exiled  to  remote  villages  large  numbers  of  the 
nation's  moet-lnfluentlal  military  leaders. 
Names  and  facts  are  listed  below. 

The  remainder  of  the  armed  forces  have 
been  subjected  to  a  systematic  campaign 
which,  the  regime  says.  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  government  against  a  coup.  Critics 
call  it  a  reign  of  organized  terror,  designed  to 
eliminate  opposition. 

In  either  event,  the  Army  Is  divided  and 
humiliated  and  its  effectiveness  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  the  Greek  nation  Is  broken.  Higher 
officers  who  remain  are  not  allowed  to  com- 
mand. Lower  officers  who  hold  power  are 
faced  with  a  passive  resistance  they  cannot 
overcome. 

This  is  the  picture  gained  from  well-in- 
formed sources  both  tolerant  of  the  regime 
and  opposing  It.  If  this  picture  Is  oversimpli- 
fied, the  main  argument  still  holds:  The  bat- 
tle for  allegiance  of  the  armed  forces  has  torn 
and  dismembered  them. 

It  was  the  former  stability  of  the  Greek 
armed  forces  which  made  that  country  a  valu- 
able military  ally  of  the  United  States. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  In  trying  to  purge 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  the 
Greek  regime  has  been  carrying  out  its  an- 
nounced policy  of  "saving  the  country  from 
falling  Into  the  hands  of  the  Communists." 

Most  of  the  arrested  military  leaders  had 
fought  directly  against  the  Communists 
when  they  attempted  to  seize  power  by  force 
in  1949-49.  They  were  the  bulwark  of  Greece 
against  Communist  subversion. 

One  of  them  said,  "Their  offense  against 
the  present  government  was  that  they  were 
broadly  nonpolitlcal,  but  pledged  to  the 
Western  institutions  of  freedom  that  were 
born  in  their  land,  and  they  detest  the  en- 
slavement of  a  free  and  proud  people  by  the 
present  rule  of  dictatorship  and  martial  law." 

Some  of  them  supported  King  Oonstantlne 
in  his  abortive  effort  to  overthrow  the  dicta- 
torship. 

fact  sheet  on  arrests 

A  fact  sheet  on  the  arrest  and  detention 
of  the  military  leaders  follows: 

In  later  February  of  last  year  the  first 
group  of  retired  officers  was  exiled.  In  July 
and  August,  when  the  government  was  cam- 
paigning for  a  referendum  coming  In  Sep- 
tember, a  second  major  group  of  officers  was 
arrested.  This  year,  after  celebrating  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  colonels'  coup  in 
April,  a  third  group  was  taken. 

Methods:  arrests  were  normally  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  In  the  morning.  Police 
cars  surrounded  the  residences  and  in  some 
cases  searchlights  illuminated  the  houses. 
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The  offloe<8  were  removed  In  most  cases 
without  expUnAUon  other  than  the  charge 
of  being  "dangerous  to  public  order  and  se- 
curity." Thaiy  spent  different  amovints  of 
time  In  the  central  security  detention  cells, 
sometimes  under  primitive  conditions. 

Moat  of  them  were  then  escorted  to  an  Ae- 
gean Island,  tn  some  cases  to  remote  moxin- 
taln  villages.  There  they  were  asked  to  report 
to  the  local  gendarmerie  at  specified  Inter- 
vals. 

Villagers  were  warned  by  the  gendarmerie 
not  to  approach  the  officers.  Adequate  medi- 
cal help  was  denied  in  at  least  two  cases  of 
serious  nines. 

Some  of  the  third  group  were  charged  with 
trying  to  aUeaate  officers  on  active  duty  from 
the  junU  aqd  were  brought  under  formal 
Judicial  Inquiry  which  is  still  in  progress. 
Others  were  not  charged,  trials  not  sched- 
uled, and  In  most  cases  the  original  period  of 
detention  extended. 

nuni^NXD    WTFH   CUICINALS 

Some  of  the  officers  are  now  in  various 
prUons  togettoer  with  common  criminals. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  communicate  with 
reUtlves  or  their  lawyers. 

Army  offlceis  not  detained  or  arrested  and 
stUl  m  active  service  have  been  subjected  to 
surveillance  by  varied  and  Intensive  methods. 
Thesejnclude  the  placing  of  Informers  In  the 
lower  ranks  who  report  to  the  security  forces 
on  the  statemenu  and  activities  of  their  offi- 
cers. They  also  Include  mall  censorship  and 
telephone  tapping. 

The  resiUt  is  said  to  be  extensive  and 
deep-lying  demoralization,  with  no  one  able 
to  be  confident  of  who  would  support  or  op- 
pose his  position  In  the  event  of  a  showdown. 
The  ruling  froup  Is  generally  described  as 
a  small  mlnortty  of  men  within  the  Army 
coming  largely  from  small  vUlage  back- 
grounds. trali»ed  In  Intelligence  and  con- 
spiratorial methods,  and  much  tougher  In 
their  methods  I  of  seizing  and  holding  power 
than  at  first  ^as  realized. 

As  the  months  passed  under  arbitrary  rule 
and  martial  law.  these  methods  became 
harder  -atherl  than  easing.  Because  the 
colonels"  we*  a  small  minority  seeking 
to  eliminate  the  old  leadership  of  the  armed 
forces  and  to  ojntrol  the  rest  by  a  campaign 
of   »v,t-,r,.M-,    and    deUberate    "terror    tfu; 


of    systematic 
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sections  of  th« 

have  controllec 


'^«y  fPf«*'  to  bave  alienated  large 
armed  forces  as  well  as  to 
others. 

TACTIC  B  DEFENDED   BT   SOME 

Friends  of  tie  regime  argue  that  these 
tactics  were  mscesaary  in  order  to  compel 
hostile  element^  in  the  armed  forces  to  obey 
the  new  goveriiment.  Critics  say  these  tac- 
^/"f  ^'^*  prelude  to  the  final  destruction 
of  freedom  in  3reece  and  that  the  regime 
does  not  dare  tc  relax  Its  use  of  terror  tactics 

..^J^  ^^^^'"^  "^y-  "  appears  that  the 
armed  forces  have  themselves  become  a  bat- 
tleground in  th(!  struggle  for  power  and  that 

nn''.to^''\f°»  ^°''^"  ^^^  ^^^^'^  fo'ce  that  the 
United  States  counted  upon. 

Pollowlng  is  an  incomplete  list  of  arrested 

or  exiled  offlcersl  The  wartime  record  and  ex- 

J^'.nf^*  ^i^?!"  '^®'=*"-  '^«"-  outstanding 
training  both  m  Greece  and  In  the  United 
States  and  their  antl-Communlst  position 
Is  spread  on  the!  public  record. 

First  group,  Psbruary  1967: 

Brig.  Gen.  rimltrios  Zafiropoulos  who 
had  been  second  in  command  of  an  Infantry 

H  'J.  •«r^°  ^^P***  ^  ^^^  Middle  East 
during  World  War  n  and  was  severely 
wounded    in    action,    had    commanded    the 

I^.  ^  5°'"''^  V^  '^'^  assistant  military 
attach^  In  Londjon.  ' 

Andreas  Hoerschelman,  com- 
Bral  of  the  20th  Armored  Divi- 
sion. Who  escapsd  from  Greece  during  the 
German  occupation,  fought  the  Communists 
in  1948-49.  served  In  NATO  headquarters 
and  was  top  of  ;il8  class  In  the  Greek  Mill-' 
tary  Academy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Col.  I>emltrlo6  Opropouloe,  also  top  of  his 
class,  served  In  the  Washington  NATO  staff, 
had  an  excellent  combat  record,  and  was 
promoted  for  bravery  on  the  battlefield. 

Col.  Constantino  Tzanetls,  a  highly  re- 
spected senior  arUllery  officer  during  the 
combat  against  the  Communist  guerrillas 
who  became  commanding  officer  of  divi- 
sional artillery. 

SECOIfD    caOTTP    IN    JTTLT 

Col.  Nicholas  Zervoyannls,  commanding 
officer  of  parachute  school  and  the  Greek  of- 
ficer with  the  largest  number  of  parachute 
Jumps,  who  escaped  In  the  Middle  East  dur- 
ing the  German  occupation  and  fought 
against  the  Communists.  Also  navy  com- 
mander Vardls  Vardlnoyannls. 
Second  group.  July-August.  1968: 
Lt.  Gen.  Antonakoe.  Air  Force  chief  of 
staff  who  escaped  m  the  Middle  East  during 
the  German  occupation,  a  fierce  antl-Com- 
munlst. Lt.  Gen.  K.  Kollas.  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  First  Field  Army  and  command- 
ing <5fflcer  of  the  raiding  forces,  who  fought 
against  the  Communists. 

Lt.  Gen.  George  Perldls.  a  Ft.  Leavenworth 
graduate  who  was  twice  promoted  in  the 
battlefield  for  bravery,  was  commanding 
general  of  the  3rd  Army  Corps,  participated 
m  the  non-Communist  guerrilla  units  dur- 
ing the  German  occupation,  and  fought  the 
Communists  In  1946-49,  (General  Perldls  be- 
came seriously  111  m  exile,  was  hospitalized 
in  Athens  under  guard,  hU  hospitalization 
was  discontinued  before  the  conclusion  of 
treatment,  and  he  was  sent  Into  exile  In 
May  of  this  year. ) 

Rear  Admiral  Spanldls.  representative  of 
Greece  at  the  SHAPE  NATO  headquarters, 
a  submarine  commander  In  World  War  II 
who  escaped  In  the  Middle  East  during  the 
German  occupation. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Koumanakos.  a  Pt 
Leavenworth  graduate.  (The  cases  of  these 
last  two  officers  were  recently  detailed  In  the 
American  press  m  the  Evans-Novak  col- 
umn.) 

Gen.  Kon.  Konlotakls.  who  aUo  repre- 
sented Greece  at  the  SHAPE  NATO  head- 
quarters and  had  escaped  In  the  Middle  East 
under  the  German  occupation. 

EXILES  ANNOUNCED 
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Brig.    Gen      _^ 
mandlng  general 


Col.  Perlklls  Papathanaslou.  a  raiding 
forces  combat  officer  who  also  escaped  In  the 
Middle  East.  MaJ.  John  Demestlchas.  a  field 
Army  staff  officer  who  fought  against  the 
Conununlsts.  Air  Force  Col.  Tsasakos  who 
served  with  NATO,  Navy  Capt.  Kon'ofaos 
Who  also  served  with  NATO  and  escaped  In 
the  Middle  East  during  World  War  n  Brig 
Gen.  Ch.  Tsepapadakls.  who  was  an  Instruc- 
tor at  the  National  War  College  and  fought 
against  the  Communists.  MaJ.  Bplsslas  a 
brilliant  young  combat  officer  and  an  in- 
structor at  the  Army  War  College. 

Third  group.  May  1969:  An  official  an- 
nouncement which  listed  only  10  of  the  fol- 
lowing said  they  were  to  be  exiled  for  "actlvl- 
ties  directed  against  public  orders."  Two 
weeks  later  the  Junta  said  that  a  Judicial 
inquiry  was  under  way  to  determine  re- 
sponsibility for  a  movement  against  the 
regime. 

Vice  Admiral  Avgerls,  Navy  chief  of  staff 
and  chairman  of  the  Joint  chiefs  of  staff. 
Lt.  Gen.  John  Genlmatas.  commandant  of 
the  Army  War  College,  director  of  a  special 
group  which  developed  the  new  organization 
of  the  modem  Greek  Army.  Army  corps 
commander.  Army  chief  of  staff  who  fought 
In  Korea  as  well  as  against  the  Communists. 
Lt.  Gen.  George  Tslchlls,  commanding  gen- 
eral of  an  Infantry  division  which  had  fought 
against  the  Communists.  Vice  Admiral  Egol- 
fopouloe.  Navy  chief  of  staff  who  served  In 
NATO,  who  escaped  In  the  Middle  East  and 
Is  one  of  the  most  talented  and  respected 
senior  naval  officers  in  Greece. 
MaJ    Gen.  Vardoulakls,  an  officer  with  a 


brilliant  war  record,  commander  of  an  in 
fantry  division,  participated  during  World 
War  U  In  special  wartime  raiding  force.s  ml« 
sions  from  the  Middle  East  against  the  Ger' 
mans  In  the  mainland  of  Greece  and  in  thi 
islands  of  the  Aegean  and  fought  against  th# 
Communists. 

Brig.  Gen.  Const.  Papageorgpou.  command- 
Ing  general  of  the  military  district  of  Athen, 
who  fought  both  the  Germans  and  Com 
muniste.  Brig.  Gen.  Nicholas  Demestlchas 
chief  of  staff  of  an  Army  corps  who  han 
fought  the  Communists. 

Lt.  Gen.  Chrlstos  Papadatos.  commandlns 
officer   of   the   military   academy   and   com 
mandlng  general  of  the  Athens  region   Brig 
Gen.  Dem.  Papadopoulos.  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Athens  region,  second  In  command  of  m  in 
fantry  dlvUlon. 

RECORDS  rtJLL  or  honors 
Navy  Capt.  Georg.  Psalldas,  who  escaped  m 
the  Middle  East.  Brig.  Gen.  P  Panourlas 
conunandlng  general  of  an  armored  division 
and  Ft.  Levenworth  graduate,  who  escaoed 
in  the  Middle  East,  fought  the  Communlsu 
and  was  wounded  in  action. 

Colonel  KalamakU,  chief  of  staff  of  an 
Army  corps  who  served  with  NATO  head- 
quarters, fought  In  Korea  and  against  the 
Communists.  Colonel  Kalamakls  was  deco- 
rated by  the  United  States  as  a  member  of 
the  7th  Cavalry  In  combat  action  against  the 
North  Korean  and  Chinese  Communists 
Brig.  Gen.  Balkos.  a  Ft.  Levenworth  gradu- 
ate. Instructor  at  the  War  College  and  a  dis- 
tinguished senior  staff  officer. 

CkJl.  Perlvollotls.  regimental  commander 
who  fought  the  Communists.  Brig.  Gen 
Bouras  Anast,  who  served  as  assistant  com- 
mander of  an  infantry  division  and  with  the 
Washington  NATO  mission,  escaped  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  fought  the  Communists. 
Lt.  Col.  John  Souravlas.  who  had  escaped 
in  the  Middle  East  and  been  a  raiding  forces 
combat  officer.  Lt.  Col.  Drosoyannls.  who 
was  also  a  raiding  forces  combat  officer  and 
fought  the  Communists. 

Col.  George  TavernikU,  a  regimental  com- 
mander who  fought  the  Communists  Pi- 
nally.  the  following  combat  officers  who 
fought  against  the  Communists:  Air  Force 
Colonels  Dlakoumakos,  Plerakos,  and  Papa- 
georglou.  three  distinguished  Air  Force  com- 
manders and  staff  officers,  who  escaped  as 
young  pilots  in  the  Middle  East  during  the 
German  occupation. 

MORE    ARRESTED    SINCE    MAT 

Army  Col.  Plpanlkolaou.  Lt.  Colonels 
Chrlsostalis.  Bouras  Anast,  Vlachos,  So- 
marakakls,  and  ZaJharopoulos.  Majors  Zervas, 
Maragakls,  Moros,  Yannopoulos,  and  Mous- 
takzls.  Captains  Mathloudakls.  Grlvas.  Zark- 
adas  Alex.  In  addition  MaJ.  B.  Koqrkafas,  an 
outstanding  raiding  forces  officer,  arrested  In 
May,  1969,  Is  feared  missing  since  the  time 
of  his  arrest. 

Since  May,  1969.  among  those  arrested  are 
Colonels  Blouttsos,  Mltsovoleas,  Tzanetls, 
MaJ.  Gen.  Em.  Kehaglas,  an  infantry  divi- 
sion commander,  and  Lt.  Gen.  Sof.  Tzanetls. 
Gen.  Tzanetls  was  arrested  while  vacation- 
ing In  the  Island  of  Rhodes.  He  escaped  from 
Greece  during  the  German  occupation,  he 
commanded  an  Infantry  unit  In  Italy  in 
World  War  II.  he  was  commanding  general 
of  the  Army  War  College,  he  was  vice  chief 
of  the  National  Defense  General  staff. 

There  are  at  least  four  young  officers  on 
active  duty  who  during  1968  have  been  ar- 
rested In  their  units,  court  martlaled.  and 
are  now  serving  sentences  In  various  prisons. 
These  are  Lt.  Charalamboulos  (serving  a  10- 
year  sentence  in  the  Korldalos  Prison),  Cap- 
tain Zervopoulos  (15  years  In  Eglna  Prison), 
MaJ.  Agelos  Pnevmatlkos  (10  years  In  Korfu) 
and  his  brother  Capt.  Konst.  Spnevmatlkos 
(4  years  In  Kc^ldalos).  There  Is  positive  evi- 
dence that  these  officers  were  subjected  to 
severe  tortures  during  the  time  of  the  in- 
vestigations. 


There  are  some  hundreds  of  other  dis- 
tinguished officers  of  all  ranks,  who  have 
been  retired  and  removed  from  any  posi- 
tion where  their  talents  and  their  devotion 
to  the  mission  of  a  modern  soldier-officer  in 
a  free  society,  could  be  utilized  for  the  de- 
fense of  Greece  and  NATO. 

Many  of  the  United  States-trained  officers 
have  been  purged,  arrested,  or  exiled.  The 
purge  continues. 

The  Greek  press  gave  names  of  about  300 
officers  in  January  and  February,  1969,  and 
463  In  July,  1969,  who  were  promoted.  A 
large  investment  of  the  Greek  people  and  of 
the  United  States  Is  lost.  War  experience,  pro- 
fessional training,  and  devotion  to  the  Ideals 
of  the  free  world  could  eventually  vanish. 

These  "terror  tactics"  are  being  witnessed 
by  the  population  with  apprehension  and 
anxiety.  Friends  and  opponents  of  the  dic- 
tatorship are  disturbed  to  see  the  prestige 
of   the    Army    questioned    by    the    people. 

In  talking  with  many  people,  one  quickly 
realizes  that  the  uniform  of  the  Greek  of- 
ficer, once  a  symbol  of  pride,  has  become  a 
source  of  embarrassment  and  even  an  object 
of  scorn. 

This  Is  a  disturbing  fact  to  all  concerned 
since  in  today's  world,  tanks,  ships,  planes, 
and  men  In  uniform  are  known  to  be  worth- 
less If  not  supported  by  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  popular  support  Is  lacking  today 
in  Greece. 

Combined  with  this  Is  a  very  rapidly  grow- 
ing "antl-Amerlcanlsm"  which  stems  from 
the  conviction  of  most  people  In  Greece  that 
the  dictatorship  exists  in  power  only  because 
of  American  toleration  and  support. 


[From  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin, 

Aug.  17,  1969] 

Transmitters  at  Stake — Greek  News 

Censored  on  Voice  of  America 

(By  Paul  Grimes) 

Washington. — The  Voice  of  America  Is 
deliberately  subduing  its  service  to  Greece 
and  permitting  the  State  Department  to 
censor  Its  newscasts  so  as  not  to  upset  the 
dictatorial   military   regime   there. 

At  stake  are  nearly  $35  million  In  radio 
transmitting  facilities  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment maintains  or  Is  constructing  in  Greece. 
Washington  appears  determined  to  keep 
them,  even  If  this  means  compromising  with 
a  regime  that  it  acknowledges  Is  highly  un- 
democratic. 

SERVICK    is    VTTUnSABlf 

The  Voice  of  America  Is  the  broadcasting 
arm  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  the 
government  body  that  Is  charged  with  carry- 
ing .iVmerlca's  message  abroad.  Its  commen- 
taries and  some  other  programs  are  admit- 
tedly tailored  to  suit  U.S.  policy,  but  Its 
newscasts  are  ostensibly  objective. 

Richard  G.  Cushlng.  acting  director  of  the 
Voice,  conceded  In  an  interview  here  last 
week  that  because  "we  have  a  lot  of  expen- 
sive real  estate  In  Greece."  the  service  Is 
"vulnerable." 

"The  Greeks  are  very  sensitive  to  anything 
we  say  about  Greece,"  Cushlng  said.  "We 
have  to  get  along  with  the  regime. 

"We  don't  want  to  be  thrown  off  Greek 
soil.  We  have  this  problem.  Yet  we  don't 
want  to  compromise  our  broadcasts." 

REUVT    STATIONS 

The  most  Important  real  estate  Involved  Is 
a  $28.7  million  transmitter  complex  that  Is 
under  construction  at  Kavalla  In  northern 
Greece.  It  will  Include  ten  250-kllowatt  and 
one  50-kllowatt  transmitters  for  short  wave 
and  one  1 50-kllowatt  for  medium  wave. 

The  transmitters  will  relay  broadcasts  that 
originate  In  Washington.  They  will  be 
beamed  primarily  to  central  Europe,  the 
Balkans  and  South  Asia. 

"The  signal  into  India,"  Cushlng  said,  "has 
not  been  good." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  the  Kavalla  complex  Is  completed 
In  about  two  and  a  half  years,  the  United 
States  plans  to  give  Greece  a  (1.5  million, 
160-kllowatt  relay  transmitter  that  It  now 
uses  at  Thessalonlke.  also  in  the  n(»'th.  The 
Voice  plans  to  retain,  however,  a  $4.5  million 
transmitter  on  the  Greek  island  of  Rhodes  in 
the  Aegean  Sea.  The  300-kllowatt  Rhodes  in- 
stallation relays  broadcasts  primarily  to  the 
Arab  countries  of  the  Middle  East. 

CENSORED     ITEM 

One  news  Item  that  the  State  Department 
Is  known  to  have  censored  was  broadcast 
Aug.  7.  It  concerned  a  letter  dated  July  30 
that  47  members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  three  senators  sent  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers. 

The  signers  Included  Rep.  Joshua  Bllberg. 
a  Democrat  from  Northeast  Philadelphia. 

The  letter  expressed  "deep  concern"  over 
actions  and  policies  of  Greece's  military 
Junta.  It  said  the  United  States  was  losing 
friends  abroad  because  It  appeared  to  sup- 
port the  regime. 

"Our  policy  of  occasional,  tepid  expressions 
of  'hope'  that  the  Junta  will  return  to  democ- 
racy," the  letter  said,  "stands  In  rather  hol- 
low contrast  to  the  repeated  instances  of 
high-ranking  American  military  figures  being 
pictured  and  quoted  in  the  controlled  Athens 
press  lavishing  generous  comments  on  the 
Junta. 

"In  the  short  term,  and  In  the  long  term, 
we  are  in  danger  of  reaping  the  whirlwind  of 
antl-Amerlcanlsm.  especially  when  the  Junta 
falls,  as  It  inevitably  must." 

The  letter  urged  that  Secretary  Rogers  con- 
sider measures  to  show  clear  diplomatic, 
moral  and  political  disapproval  of  the  Greek 
regime  and  to  curtail  U.S.  military  aid. 

GREEK    STABILITT 

Replying  In  Rogers'  behalf,  William  B. 
Macomber,  Jr.,  assistant  secretary  of  state  for 
congressional  relations,  stated  that  the  pres- 
ent "internal  order"  In  Greece  "does  not  coin- 
cide with  the  beet  Interests  of  Greece,  whose 
stability,  in  the  long  run,  we  believe,  de- 
pends upon  the  free  play  of  democratic 
forces." 

But  Macomber  also  noted  that  Greece, 
"even  under  the  Junta,  has  fulfilled  Its 
treaty  obligations"  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

"This,  then,"  Macomber  wrote,  "Is  the 
dilemma — how  to  deal  with  an  ally  with 
whose  Internal  order  we  disagree  yet  who  is 
a  loyal  NATO  partner." 

In  discussing  the  way  the  exchange  was 
distorted  In  Voice  of  America  Greek-language 
newscasts,  officials  here  insisted  that  Greek 
membership  In  NATO  was  considerably  more 
Important  than  radio  transmitters.  They  also 
made  It  clear,  however,  that  the  Athens  re- 
gime doesn't  seem  about  to  withdraw  from 
NATO,  but  that.  If  ruffied.  It  might  very  well 
seize  the  Voice  facilities. 

Thus,  the  transmitters  appeared  to  be 
their  greatest  Immediate  concern. 

STUT   STAND 

The  Aug.  7  newscast  was  pegged  to  Ma- 
comber's  reply  but  also  embraced  the  con- 
gressman's letter.  It  Included  nothing  that 
was  In  the  original  letter,  however — only  a 
note  that  the  congressmen  had  urged  a  "stiff 
stand"  against  the  regime. 

The  newscast  said  Macomber's  reply  had 
been  "welcomed"  by  Rep.  Don  Edwards  (D- 
Calll),  one  of  the  most  outspoken  congres- 
sional critics  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Greece. 
The  script,  as  It  was  originally  prepared  In 
the  VcAce  newsroom.  Included  the  following 
two  sentences  marked  "opt,"  for  optional: 

"Congressman  Edwards  also  said  that  wide- 
spread purges  of  the  Greek  armed  forces  have 
weakened  the  effectiveness  of  the  Greek  con- 
tribution to  NATO.  And  he  charged  that 
Greek  officials  have  refused  entry  to  Greece 
to  some  American  citizens  with  no  advance 
warning  and  no  explained  reasons." 
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Before  being  broadcast,  according  to  au- 
thoritative souroee,  the  script  was  sent  to  the 
Greek  desk  at  the  State  Department.  It  was 
returned  to  the  Voice  with  the  advice  that 
the  two  sentences  should  be  deleted.  The 
Voice  concurred. 

DIRECTOR'S    APPROVAL 

The  deletion  Is  understood  to  have  been 
approved  personally  by  Henry  Loomls.  acting 
director  of  the  USIA  in  the  absence  of  Direc- 
tor Frank  J.  Shakespeare.  Jr.,  who  Is  In  Viet- 
nam. Loomls.  who  rejoined  the  agency  In 
April,  had  resigned  as  Voice  director  four 
years  earlier  after  complaining  that  his  su- 
periors were  forcing  the  Voice  to  censor  news. 

The  Voice  has  had  several  brushes  with  the 
Greek  Junta  since  It  seized  power  In  April. 
1967.  At  first,  according  to  Cushlng.  "they 
wanted  to  censor  everything  we  said  in  the 
Greek  language." 

Rather  than  submit.  Cushlng  said,  he  and 
John  Chancellor,  then  the  Voice  director,  de- 
cided "we  would  prefer  to  go  off  the  air,  which 
we  did." 

CREEKS    EMBARRASSED 

"But  then,"  Cushlng  said,  'the  Greek  re- 
gime went  to  the  (U.S.)  Embassy  and  said. 
'Look,  this  Is  embarrassing.  Go  back  on  the 
air,  be  careful  and  we  won't  censor  It.'  So 
they  backed  down  and  we  went  back  on  the 
air. 

"We  have  been  careful  in  our  output.  We 
don't  put  anything  out  that  hasn't  been 
pretty  well  checked." 


LEE  HAMILTON 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,   September   4.   1969 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the 
following  to  illustrate  the  cause  for  the 
Indiana  delegation's  pride  in  Lek  Haiol- 
TON.  The  ability  to  express  the  essential 
with  brevity  is  a  rare  talent  indeed.  His 
remarks  follow: 

Remarks  Delivered  by  the  Honorable  Lee 
Hamilton  on  Saturdav,  August  30.  1969, 
French  Lick.  Ind. 

Let  me  begin  with  some  statistics.  In  1965 
the  Democratic  Party  In  Indiana  had  two 
Democratic  Senators.  We  had  won  three 
straight  senatorial  races  (1958,  1962.  1964). 
We  had  a  Democratic  governor  and  had  won 
two  straight  contests  for  governor.  The  last 
race  by  the  largest  margin  ever  given  an 
Indiana  candidate.  We  had  six  of  eleven  U.S. 
Congressmen.  78  of  100  representatives  In  the 
General  Assembly  and  35  of  50  state  senators. 
Every  state  office,  except  for  a  few  judges, 
was  filled  by  Democrats. 

In   1965  Indiana  was  solidly  Democratic. 

In  1969.  the  figures  are  not  quite  so  Inter- 
esting. We  still  have  two  U.S.  Democratic 
senators.  There  is  a  Republican  governor,  a 
Republican  in  every  state  office  (except  for  a 
lew  Judgee). 

Republicans  have  seven  of  eleven  U.S.  Con- 
gressmen; 73  of  100  seats  In  the  Indiana 
House;  and  33  of  the  50  seats  In  the  Indiana 
Senate. 

You  know  the  story  of  the  woman  who 
wrote  her  Congreesman  saying;  "I'm  so  dis- 
gusted, let's  give  the  country  back  to  the 
Indians."  The  Congressman  wrote  back  say- 
ing he  was  not  sure  that  was  the  beet  thing 
to  do  but  It  was  better  than  giving  It  back 
to  the  Republicans. 

In  Indiana  we  have  given  the  government 
back  to  the  Republicans. 

So  I  come  to  PVench  Lick  with  one  ques- 
tion on  my  mind: 

Are  the  Democrats  of  Indiana  ready  to 
begin  In  1970  the  climb  back  to  power? 
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The  answe  ■  to  that  question  lies  In  this 
room.  Becauie  you  will  determine  the  will 
and  the  spJrt ;  and  the  vitality  of  the  Demo- 
crat party  In  Indiana  in  1970  and  1972. 

Each  of  ua  Instinctively  wants  to  answer 
that  questloii  affirmatively. 

But  let  me  Inject  a  note  of  caution. 
The  Democ  rats  wlU  begin  to  climb  back  to 
power  to  the  extent  we  are  able  to  under- 
sUnd  the  ch(  nges  taking  place  In  American 
politics  today  and  to  articulate  and  captxire 
the  root  feelings  of  the  American  people. 

You  and  I  must  understand  that  p>olltlcs  In 
America  has  become  unglued.  The  rules  of 
the  game  have  changed. 

We  can  nc  longer  automatically  assure 
that  the  Democrat  party  Is  the  dominant 
party.  In  the  bU  presidential  elections  since 
World  War  II  we  have  won  a  clear  majority 
only  once.  In  1  )64.  Truman  and  Kennedy  were 
minority  winners. 

Tlie  Demociatlc  Coalition,  which  gave  us 
electoral  vlrtoles  many  years,  can  no  longer 
be  counted  on  The  South  Is  no  longer  auto- 
matically Dem  xrratlc — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
used  to  get  7  5  to  80^7  of  the  vote  of  the 
deep  South.  Habert  Humphrey  got  29 '~r. 

The  working  man.  as  he  becomes  increas- 
ingly middle    ;Iass  In  status  and  concerns, 
does    not    vots    Democratic    automatically. 
-YouBg- people   (and  eC",    of  our  population 
-will  .b»-  under  30  next   year)    and  minority 
groups  are  ask:  ng — not  should  I  be  a  Demo- 
crat or  Republican — but  the  more  probing 
question:  will  :he  system  work?  Will  it  meet 
the  challsnges  )f  the  70s?  And.  they  will  not 
accept    the   gU  3   cliches   of   politicians   who 
want  to  solve    ;he  problem  of  the  70's  with 
remedies   that   only   partly   worked   for   the 
problems  of  the  40's  and  50's. 

The  suburbs  have  perhaps  become  the  key 
to  winning  ele<  tlons  and  when  people  move 
to  the  suburbs  their  thinking  and  their  poli- 
tics change.  In  short,  the  American  politics 
is  changing.  Oi  r  efforts,  as  always,  must  be 
directed  toward  the  common  man.  But,  the 
common  man  a  r  1969  is  not  the  same  as  the 
common  man  Df  the  30's.  He  earns  more 
money,  is  bettei  educated,  expects  more,  and 
has  different  in  erests  and  concerns  than  his 
father  and  mot  ler. 

And  we  will  h  i-gln  our  climb  back  to  power 
as  we  grasp  the  implications  of  these 
changes.  Let  me  venture  to  my  fellow  poU- 
tlcans  in  this  r(  om  what  some  of  those  root 
feelings  are: 

The  peoplo  ai  e  deeply  concerned— and  In 
some  cases,  even  furious — about  the  relent- 
less increase  in  taxes:  local,  state  and  fed- 
eral. They  nelt  ler  understand  nor  accept 
those  Increases,  and  they  think  we  can  do 
better  in  coilec  Ing  and  spending  the  rev- 
enues of  governn  lent. 

They  want  tax  relief  and  tax  equity— a 
reasonable  assur  ince  that  Americans  in  sim- 
ilar clrcumstames  pay  approximately  the 
same  tax. 

They  want  a  saner  sense  of  priorities. 
Enough  money  f  )r  national  security,  but  not 
for  monstrous  nllltary  expenditures. 

Adequate  fund  5  to  stop  the  fouling  of  our 
natiu-al  environment  and  to  improve  the 
quaUty  of  education  and  health  care,  but  not 
swollen  expenditures  for  programs  with 
marginal  results. 

They  perceive  the  global  responsibUltles 
of  a  world  powe  •,  but  they  reject  the  Idea 
that  this  nation  is  the  policeman  of  the 
world,  the  gendaime  to  guard  every  gate 

They  want  fron  all  of  us  in  public  life 
less  rhetoric  and  more  candor,  fewer  prom- 
ises and  more  pei  formance,  less  talking  and 
more  listening. 

And,  as  much  as  anything,  they  want  a 
piece  Of  the  action,  a  sense  of  participation 
a  feeling  they  are  not  shut  out  from  the  de- 
cision making  processes  in  the  political  party 
and  government. 

These  feelings  (nd  demands  of  the  people 
are  difficult  to  sailsfy  fully.  But  those  of  us 
in  pohtlcs  have  the  obligation  to  try  No 
one  can  really  say  ,f  the  Democrats  will  begin 
the  climb  back  t)  power  In  1970.  But  the 
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formula  for  success  In  1969  Is  what  It  has 
been  since  1789:  listen  hard  to  what  people 
say,  and  do  our  level  best  to  respond  with 
concern  and  reason  and  compassion. 


September  4,  igeg    I     September  Jf,  1969 


COMMUNIST  AGGRESSION 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  INVASION  OF 
POLAND 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


OF    nxiNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,   September   4.    1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
mind the  Members  that  the  Polish  Gov- 
ermnent-in-exile  continues  to  function 
m  London  and  the  voices  of  its  officials 
are  far  more  representative  of  the  people 
of  Poland  than  the  mutterings  of  the 
Moscow-controlled  puppets  in  Warsaw. 

Therefore,  I  insert  into  the  Record  the 
address  of  His  Excellency  August  Zaleski, 
President  of  the  Polish  Republic  in  exile, 
on  September  1,  commemorating  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  German  invasion  of 
Poland. 

The  text  of  President  Zaleski's  state- 
ment which  follows  is  of  unusual  sig- 
nificance emphasizing  as  it  properly  does, 
this  historic  armiversary  which  started 
World  War  II: 

Message  of  the  PREsmE^fT  of  the  Republic 
or   Poland   to   the   Polish   Nation 
It  Is  thirty  years  since  Poland  fell  victim 
to  the  treacherous  aggression  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  Soviet  Russia. 

As  a  result  of  this  onslaught  the  whole 
world  was  enveloped  by  the  flames  of  the 
Second  World  War. 

It    was    not    the    first    time    that   Poland, 
which  In  the  course  of  the  thousand  years 
of   her   history   has   always   represented   the 
Ideals  of  human  freedom,  Justice  and  love  of 
one's  neighbour,  as  well  as  respect  for  in- 
ternational   treaties,    became    the   object   of 
aggression  on  the  part  of  two  adjacent  Im- 
perialist powers.   Poland,   the  most  easterly 
outpost  of  Western  civilisation,  a  country  of 
civic  freedom  and  hundreds  of  years  of  par- 
liamentary democracy,  the  cradle  of  some  of 
the  greatest  minds  in  the  field  of  national 
and  InternaUoaal  law.   a  state  of  religious 
and  cultural  tolerance  which  In  the  Union 
of  Lublin  m  the  year  1569  gave  birth  to  a 
free  association  of  nations  In  a  single  Com- 
monwealth—this   Poland    has    always    been 
an  obstacle  to  the  wilful  egoism  of  the  two 
nelghbotiring  powers. 

In  the  defence  of  these  lofty  Ideals  Polish 
Soldiers  fought  on  all  battlefields  of  the  last 
war.  on  land,  at  sea  and  in  the  air.  The  Sep- 
tember campaign,  Narvik,  the  campaign  In 
Prance,  the  BatUe  of  Britain.  Tobruk,  Monte 
Cassino,  Ancona,  Bologna,  Falalse,  Arnhelm 
the  Warsaw  Rising— these  were  the  stages 
of  the  Polish  struggle  for  freedom. 

After  the  war.  however.  In  spite  of  these 
enormous  sacrifices   the  Polish   people  were 
abandoned  to  the  demands  of  unbridled  Rus- 
sian imperialism.  And  the  world,  since  1945 
has  not  attained  the  desired  peace. 

The  Polish  people,  undeterred  by  this  ex- 
perience, have  not  given  up  hope  that  In  the 
end  good  will  triumph  over  evil,  and  law  over 
Injustice  and  armed  might. 

We.  Poles  dispersed  over  all  the  corners  of 
the  free  world,  have  the  duty,  put  upon  us 
by  the  captive  nation,  to  show  the  world  the 
nature  of  this  conflict  between  law  and  jus- 
tice on  the  one  hand,  and  naked  might  and 
despotism  on  the  other. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  the  road  to  the 
victory  of  law  and  justice  is  hard  and  may 
extend  Into  the  Indefinite  future,  but  we 
shall  never  lose  hope  that  by  the  Grace  of 
God  good  win  ventually  triumph  over  evil 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,   September   4,   1969 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
perceptive  article  on  the  nature  of  Com 
munist  aggression  appeared  in  the  Wash* 
ington   Post.   In   his  column,   John  p" 
Roche  points  out  that  although  the  Com 
munist    bloc    may    not    be    monolithic' 
nevertheless,  it  is  stiU  actively  pursuing 
Its  imperialistic  aims. 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  1,  igegi 

"POLYCENTRISM"    OF   COMMUNIST   WORLD   DoES 

Not  Lessen  Imperialistic  Taint 
(By  John  P.  Roche) 
Every  columnist  gets  his  quota  of  nut  mall 
Usually  It  can  be  identified  before  openine- 
no  return  address,  strange,  crabbed  hand- 
writing, odd  forms  of  saluation  (e.g  .  -Roche 
Commie  Columnist")  and  a  recent  favorite" 
several  colors  of  ink.  One  writes  this  off  as 
par  for  the  course  and  chucks  the  missives 
In  the  wastebasket. 

Far  more  distressing  are  the  communica- 
tlons  from  obviously  sincere  and  serious  peo- 
pie.  generally  typed  with  return  address 
which  regularly  accuse  me  of  slnglehandedly 
carrying  on  the  cold  war  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, of  having  a  vested  interest  in  conflict  of 
flatly  refusing  to  realize  that  communism  has 
changed.  For  most  critics,  the  key  word  is 
•■polycentrlsm." 

"Don't  you  realize,  with  all  your  colleee 
degrees."  one  letter  asked,  "that  communism 
is  no  longer  monolithic?"' 

To  Improve  my  education,  correspondents 
Include  elaborate  reading  lists,  suggesting 
that  before  I  again  venture  Into  print  I  read 
Han  J.  Morgenthau,  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr , 
and  a  half  dozen  other  pundits. 

All  serious  suggestions  for  self-improve- 
ment are  welcome,  but  in  fact  I  have  read 
carefully  just  about  everything  published  on 
the  subject  of  "polycentrlsm."  Most  of  it  is 
not  only  true  but  banal:  obvlouslv  the  Com- 
munist world  Is  fragmented  today.  There  are 
at  least  four  competing  popes  (Moscow 
Peking,  Belgrade.  Hanoi)  and  perhaps  a  fifih 
in  Havana  if  one  takes  Castro's  ideological 
pretensions  seriously.  (I  dont— he  is  in  the 
tradition  of  romantic  fascism  rather  than 
communism,  and  he  has  created  the  most 
militarized  state  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere.) 

So  much  for  the  fact  of  polycentrism. 
However,  the  real  problem  is  on  another 
level.  In  operational  terms,  from  the  view- 
point of  American  poUcymakers,  what  differ- 
ence does  It  make  whether  Communism  is 
monolithic  or  polycentrtc?  For  persistently 
asking  this  question.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  was  written  off  as  an  archaic  boob  But 
Rusk  was  right. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  North  Koreans 
again  invaded  South  Korea.  How  would  it 
affect  the  situation  on  the  ground  if  we  knew 
that  Pyongyang  was  in  business  for  itself, 
rather  than  acting  on  Instructions  from  Mos- 
cow (or  Peking)  ?  Nobodv  knows  to  this  day 
precisely  how  the  last  Korean  Invasion  was 
triggered,  nor  whether  the  seizure  of  the 
Pueblo  was  a  local  Job  or  Soviet-Inspired 

More  to  the  point  is  the  existing  situa- 
tion In  Vietnam.  I  have  been  arguing  for  a 
decade  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  an  independent 
Communist  commander,  that  Hanoi  is  a 
"polycenter".  It  Is  quite  clear  that  Ho's  life- 
long dream  has  been  to  reconstitute  former 
French  Indochina  as  a  Communist  state.  In- 
cluding North  and  South  Vietnam  plus  Laos 
and  Cambodia.  To  attain  this  goal,  he  has 
been  willing  to  disregard  Moscow  (for  ex- 
ample, in  Ignoring  the  1962  accord  neutraliz- 
ing Laos)  and  snub  Peking  (by  barring  Mao's 
little  red  book  from  mass  circulation) . 


The  crucial  question  then  Is  how  does  ag- 
gression from  a  Communist  polycenter  dif- 
fer from  monolithic  aggression?  In  other 
words.  It  Is  the  character  of  the  polycentrlst 
regime — not  the  fact  that  It  Is  independent — 
which  Is  decisive.  After  all.  In  the  1930's  we 
had  polycentric  fascism;  Adolf  Hitler  never 
established  a  monolith.  Some  Fascist  regimes 
were  inert  (Spain  and  Rumania,  for  ex- 
ample); others  (Germany  and  Italy)  were 
aggressive.  When  Benito  Mussolini  Invaded 
Albania  and  Greece,  It  was  no  solace  to 
know  that  Fascism  was  polycentric,  particu- 
larly If  you  happened  to  be  Albanian  or 
Greek. 

The  meaningful  criterion,  then,  for  dis- 
tinguishing among  Communist  states  Is 
whether  they  are  Internationally  quiescent, 
as  Is  the  case  with  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and 
Bumanla.  or  imperialist,  as  is  true  of  Hanoi, 
Peking,  and — as  the  Czech  episode  once  more 
demonstrates^ — Moscow.  In  short,  we  must 
remember  that  Communist  imperialism  is 
no  less  Imperialistic  for  being  polycentric. 


THE  FARMER  IN  THE  TILL 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  4,  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  August 
issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  carried 
an  excellent  review  of  the  outlook  for 
farm  legislation  written  by  Dr.  John  A. 
Schnittker  and  captioned,  "The  Farmer 
in  the  Till." 

Dr.  Schnittker  drew  on  his  experience 
as  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
identified  the  forces  which  have  gathered 
in  support  of  a  limitation  on  individual 
farm  payments.  He  is  presently  on  the 
faculty  of  Kansas  State  University.  Here 
is  the  text  of  his  article: 

The  Farmer  in  the  Tax 
(By  John  A.  Schnittker) 

John  F.  Kennedy  is  reported  to  have  re- 
marked that  he  didn't  want  to  hear  about 
agriculture  from  anyone  except  John  Ken- 
neth Galbralth,  and  didn't  want  to  hear 
about  It  from  him  either.  As  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson  nursed  an  Incurable  longing  for 
the  rustic  pleasures  of  the  LBJ  Ranch,  but 
he  avoided  farm-policy  questions  when  he 
could.  Public  officials  are  alternately  wary 
and  weary  of  agricultural  policy.  There  Is 
ample  reason  for  both  attitudes.  Farm  voters 
are  notoriously  hard  to  please,  and  farm- 
policy  debates  are  seldom  stimulating.  Yet 
the  need  for  agricultural  policy  will  not  go 
away  simply  because  frustrated  poUtlcians 
wish  It.  Advanced  technology  on  the  farm 
assures  plenty  of  food  for  consumers.  It  also 
requires  stable  prices,  and  there  are  far  too 
many  farmers  to  arrange  such  a  result  with- 
out federal  help. 

Official  lethargy  on  this  score  was  shattered 
late  in  May  this  year  when  the  House  of 
Representatives,  reacting  against  million- 
dollar  payments  to  big  farms,  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  a  celling  of  $20,000  on  direct 
subsidy  payments  to  any  farm.  This  revolt 
against  the  old  order  in  farm  policy  was  a 
replay  of  a  surprising  House  action  In  1968, 
an  action  later  reversed  by  the  Senate. 

Congressional  advocates  of  a  farm-payment 
ceiling  have  some  good  things  going  for 
them.  Farm-program  costs,  at  $4  to  $5  bil- 
lion a  year,  are  high  and  moving  higher.  In 
a  careful  survey  made  late  In  1968,  85  percent 
of  the  farmers  favored  limiting  farm  benefits. 
City  people  are  nearly  unanimous  in  object- 
ing to  the  big  budget  drain  for  farm  pro- 
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grams  when  other  priority  needs  beg  for 
funds.  Most  Important,  advocates  of  farm- 
program  reform  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Poor  People's  Lobby  have  skill- 
fully contrasted  giant  federal  payments  to  a 
few  farms  with  the  hand-to-mouth  budget 
granted  federal  food  programs  by  Southern- 
dominated  Agriculture  Committees  In  both 
houses  of  Congress,  despite  evidence  of  wide- 
spread malnutrition.  Congressman  Paul 
Flndley  (R.,  111.)  has  reported  to  the  House 
that  the  cotton  and  wheat  areas  with  the 
largest  number  of  big  farm  payments  were 
doing  least  about  hunger  and  malnutrition. 
Finally,  a  study  prepared  last  year  at  the 
request  of  President  Johnson  has  destroyed 
the  claim  of  the  agricultural  establishment 
in  both  political  parties  that  surpluses  and 
economic  chaos  would  Inevitably  accompany 
a  celling  on  farm  benefits.  Budget  savings  of 
$250  million  per  year  are  now  anticipated  by 
those  who  favor  payment  reform,  and  the 
savings  could  be  doubled  If  the  payment  cell- 
ing were  set  at  $10,000  Instead  of  the  $20,000 
that  was  proposed. 

Those  members  of  the  Congress  who  op- 
posed the  celling  on  farm  benefits  claimed 
that  such  a  plan  could  not  be  administered, 
that  it  was  tmworkable  and  unfair,  and  that 
it  would  not  save  money.  Fortunately  for  the 
public,  none  of  this  is  believed  any  more,  at 
least  not  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

PAMTY.    PARITY,    PARITY 

It  helps  to  know  some  of  the  words  and 
symbols,  if  one  Is  to  understand  the  need 
for  change  in  farm  programs.  Parity,  price 
supports,  and  direct  payments  are  the  key 
words. 

Parity  has  been  the  battle  cry  of  fanners 
since  the  1920s.  Public  discussion  of  farm 
policy,  however,  has  been  clouded  by  three 
parity  doctrines.  Parity  In  the  abstract  Is 
hard  to  argue  with;  it  is  essentially  a  fairness 
doctrine.  The  effort  to  find  out  what  Is  fair 
for  farmers,  however,  has  spawned  two  com- 
peting statistical  measures  of  farm   parity. 

Parity  prices  originated  a  generation  ago 
out  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  sensible  notion : 
that  farm-product  prices  should  increase  in 
step  with  the  general  price  level;  this  would 
maintain  the  farmer's  purchasing  power. 
Conceived  before  the  new  technology  revolu- 
tionized farming,  the  parity-price  system 
has  failed  to  account  for  recent  rapid  gains 
in  productivity.  If  farmers  were  guaranteed 
100  percent  parity  prices  In  1969  (Instead 
of  the  present  65  to  70  percent  of  parity), 
wheat,  corn,  and  cotton  prices  would  In- 
crease by  about  50  percent.  Crop  surpluses 
would  be  Inevitable,  and  the  Agriculture 
Department  budget  would  soon  rival  the 
Defense  budget.  Clearly,  the  parity-price 
doctrine  Is  obsolete,  although  not  quite  dead. 

Parity  Income  is  a  more  recent  standard. 
Simply  put,  the  parity-Income  doctrine  says 
that  a  good  farmer  Investing  his  capital  in 
an  operation  large  enough  to  employ  him 
more  or  less  fully  should  be  able  to  earn  as 
much  farming  as  he  would  earn  operating 
any  other  small  business.  A  recent  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  study  showed  that  a 
half  million  of  the  biggest  farmers  producing 
two  thirds  of  our  farm  products  are  meet- 
ing this  standard,  at  least  on  the  average 
if  not  on  every  farm  every  year.  Net  incomes 
on  the  largest  farms,  thanks  partly  to  big 
pajrments,  are  generally  far  above  parity; 
rapid  land-price  escalation  as  farms  are  en- 
larged Is  a  cle.ar  sign  of  this.  In  contrast,  the 
smallest  and  poorest  two  million  farms  could 
not  earn  parity  Incomes  on  the  farm  even 
If  market  prices  were  doubled  or  tripled. 

PRICE    supports    and    PAYMENTS 

Farm  prices  left  to  themselves  are  no- 
toriously unstable.  Price  support  programs, 
begun  in  1933,  grew  out  of  that  fact  and  out 
of  the  general  economic  depression.  The  new 
programs  were  supposed  to  raise  prices  by 
reducing  crop  production  and  by  removing 
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surpluses  from  the  market.  But  neither  the 
farm  programs  nor  pump-prlmlng  expendi- 
tures In  the  rest  of  the  economy  brought  real 
recovery  in  the  19308.  World  War  II  did  that, 
pushing  farm  prices  so  high  that  price  ceil- 
ings and  consumer  food  subsidies  were  ap- 
plied. After  the  war,  the  farm  bloc  In  Con- 
gress succeeded  for  a  time  in  maintadnlng 
the  high  wartime  prices  under  peacetime 
condlOons,  even  though  agricultural  prices 
around  the  world  were  declining  as  Europe 
recovered  and  began  producing  again.  The 
results  were  predictable.  By  the  late  19508 
high  market-price  guarantees  and  half- 
hearted production  control  were  creating 
huge  surpluses.  More  than  that,  farmers 
were  gearing  their  expectations  to  high  pricee 
and  buying  their  land  at  Inflated  values. 
Thus  they  were  generating  their  own  cost 
Increases  to  justify  future  demands  for  even 
higher  prices.  By  1960,  every  grain-  and  but- 
ter-storage structure  In  the  United  States 
was  filled.  The  annual  cost  of  simply  owning 
and  storing  the  $9  bllUon  farm  surplus 
reached  $1  billion  in  1961.  "How  to  let  go 
of  the  bear's  tall"  became  the  principal  pre- 
occupation of  reform-minded  farm  officials 
and  economists. 

The  answer  was  a  system  of  direct  pay- 
ments to  farmers  In  place  of  high  price  sup- 
ports. In  the  early  1960s,  payments  became 
the  key  Instrument  of  farm-policy  reform, 
cushioning  the  impact  of  an  abrupt  shift 
from  high  to  lower  price  guarantees  for 
wheat  and  cotton,  and  providing  farmers  the 
cash  incentives  required  to  reduce  acreages 
and  limit  farm  output.  Big  farmers,  who  had 
profited  handsomely  from  high  market-price 
guarantees  In  the  1950s,  became  Identified 
in  the  1960s  as  the  recipients  of  huge  gov- 
ernment checks.  The  stage  was  set  for  the 
present  struggle  to  reduce  the  size  of  those 
checks. 

Recent  developments  In  farming  have  also 
helped  to  focus  public  attention  on  farm- 
program  benefits.  When  farm  programs  were 
Introduced  In  1933,  there  were  7  million 
farms  In  the  United  States.  A  few  were  huge 
holdings,  but  most  were  small,  one-family 
enterprises.  Benefits  were  geared  to  produc- 
tion, and  so  farm  aid  was  spread  fairly 
evenly.  By  1968,  more  than  half  of  those 
farms  had  disappeared.  Today  there  are  3 
million  farms,  but  2  mlUlon  of  them  are 
small,  part-time,  residential,  or  hobby  farms. 
One  million  top  farmers  produce  nearly  all 
of  the  farm  products  marketed,  and  they 
get  most  of  the  money  spent  on  farm  pro- 
grams. A  new  study  just  published  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress,  for 
example,  shows  that  the  largest  5  percent  of 
sugarcane  and  cotton  growers  get  63  and  41 
percent  respectively  of  all  the  direct  benefits 
from  those  programs.  The  largest  one  percent 
of  cotton  growers  in  California  and  Missis- 
sippi get  25  percent  of  all  the  direct  federal 
benefits  in  those  states.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, public  concern  Is  certainly  under- 
standable. 

Clearly,  the  large  payments  are  not  going 
to  the  traditional  American  farm,  still  typi- 
cally a  one-family  enterprise.  Instead  they 
help  ensure  financial  security  for  such  well- 
heeled  enterprises  as  the  J.  G.  Boswell  Com- 
pany of  King's  County,  California,  which 
collected  direct  farm  payments  of  $3  million 
in  1968  and  $4.1  million  In  1967.  The  Boswell 
Company  Is  a  multimillion-dollar  diversified 
cotton  operation  with  good  connections  in 
Washington.  Senators  and  congressman  are 
not  excluded  from  farming,  nor  do  they  al- 
ways disqualify  themselves  when  the  Con- 
gress votes  on  big  farm  payments.  Family  In- 
terests of  Senator  James  Eastland  of  Missis- 
sippi (the  Eastland  Plantation,  Inc..  and 
H.  C.  Eastland)  collected  payments  totaling 
$142,078  In  1968,  down  from  $189,050  In  1967. 
In  October,  1968.  Senator  Eastland  voted 
against  the  payment  celling  which  would 
have   cut   the   Eastland   farm   payments  to 
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$60,000.  or  tab.OOO  on  each  of  thre«  farma. 
Campbell  Panblng  of  Big  Horn  County,  Mon- 
tana, often  cited  aa  the  model  of  a  modem 
wheat- fannlnf  c^)eratlon.  got  $163,807  In 
1968.  Oant  Parma,  run  by  Roawell  Oarst,  the 
International  $eed-com  figure  and  one-time 
hoet  in  Iowa  to  Premier  Khrushchev  got 
$70J)23  in  196^,  but  only  $45,212  In  1968. 

Nearly  two  and  a  half  million  farmers  get 
federal  paymecta.  but  only  lo.ooo  farmers 
get  over  $20,000  per  year.  Meet  of  the  big 
payments  go  to  cotton  farmers  in  California, 
Texas,  Mlaslaalppl.  Arkansas,  and  Arizona. 
When  Congrosaman  Flndley  placed  the 
names  of  aU  r#clplenta  of  $25,000  or  more  In 
the  CongretHonal  Record  this  year,  the  list 
from  the  flv*  biggest  cotton  states  filled 
twenty-one  pages.  Five  leading  grain  sUtes 
required  only  four  pages.  ConcentraUon  of 
federal  payments  m  a  few  cotton  sUtes 
makes  them  reHly  ripe  for  reform,  although 
sugar  and  wool  with  powerful  political  sup- 
port, are  alao  ln|volved. 

Late  thU  spring,  when  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentaOves  vo^ed  a  $20,000  celling  on  farm 
payments,  the  Majority  and  Minority  Lead- 
ers were  opposted,  as  were  most  committee 
chairmen.  Understandably,  the  bulk  of  the 
opposing  votes  were  from  Texaa,  California. 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Kanaaa — the  states 
with  »h»  biggest  payments.  The  Senate  could 
vote  a -celling  thla  summer.  If  urban  sena- 
tors and  the  loadershlp  take  the  Initiative. 
If  the  Senate  fau«.  final  action  may  have  to 
wait  until  the  farm  program  U  reviewed  in 
1970. 

The  White  m>use  does  not  seem  to  have 
learned  anything  from  President  Johnaon's 
1968   experlencel  in  thla  matter.  When  the 
House  voted  a  jjayment  ceiling  last  year  de- 
spite    Intense     Administration     opposition. 
President    Johnaon    began   to    have   second 
thought*    about?  supporting   his   own   farm 
bill,  which  con^ued  the  increasingly  vul- 
nerable big  payinents  in  a  year  when  most 
budgets  were  b«lng  cut.  Official  embarrass- 
ment mounted  after  the  Poor  People's  March 
when  the  AdmHilatratlon's  expected  assault 
on  hunger  fell  hefore  the  tax  surcharge,  the 
$6  billion  budget  retrenchment,  and  higher 
Vietnam  spending.  When  the  Senate-House 
conferees  on  the  farm  bill  dropped  the  pay- 
ment-limiting amendments,  last  year's  offi- 
cial White  House  strategy  was  designed  to 
get  the  conference  report  staUed  or  rejected, 
so  that  the  entlee  farm  issue  would  have  to 
be  reviewed  in  l$69.  That  failed  in  a  parUa- 
mentary    maneuver    designed    without    the 
President's   knowledge   by   the   Administra- 
tion's  own  lobb^sta.  After  that.  President 
Johnson  reluctantly  signed  the  farm  biU  and 
directed  "the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
study  the  effect  pt  a  payment  limitation  on 
programs  which  require  voluntary  diversion 
of  productive  lan«." 

That  study  wa^  conducted  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultiire  and  became  public  af- 
ter President  Johtson  left  office.  Its  findings 
flatly  contradlctad  the  principal  argument 
the  Administration  and  farm  congress- 
men had  made  in  recent  years:  that  payment 
limits  would  destroy  the  production-control 
programs  and  woUId  lead  to  new  farm  sur- 
pluses. The  studj!  also  documented  the  po- 
tential budget  savings  aaaoclated  with  a  pay- 
ment ceiUng.  All!  this,  even  the  potential 
budget  savings,  sterna  to  have  been  lost  on 
the  new  administration. 

The  advocates  of  unlimited  paymenta  are 
iK>w  left  without  ^y  sensible  arguments  for 
their  position.  Pjevious  opposition  to  the 
ceiling  rested  onj  the  argxxment  that  big 
paymenta  are  neejded  to  prevent  too  much 
corn  and  wheat  prodxiction.  ThU  spurious 
claim  had  a  llmi^d  validity  in  the  1961- 
1964  period  of  ha)avy  surplus  removal,  but 
it  has  none  in  196»  when  grain  surpluses  are 
down.  The  Departtoent  of  Agriculture  sim- 
ply did  not  know;  the  distribution  of  pay- 
menta by  Size  of  j  farm  untU  around  1966 
Acting  on  faulty  information.   Department 
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officials  took  an  early  stand  against  a  pay- 
ment ceiling,  and  never  fotind  a  way  to 
change  their  position.  Now  we  know  that 
only  2  percent  of  all  feed  grains  and  4  per- 
cent of  all  wheat  would  be  affected  by  a 
$20,000  limit.  Even  a  $S000  ceiling  would  not 
materially  affect  the  sUbUlty  of  the  feed- 
grain  economy. 

Cotton  la  nM>re  concentrated;  one  third  of 
the  crop  is  grown  on  some  5000  big  farms 
(out  of  more   than   half   a   million   cotton 
farma)  which  would  be  affected  by  a  $20  000 
ceiling.  Legialatlve  lenders  who  had  inaiated 
that  a  payment  celling  would  cause  a  grain 
surplus,  now  said  it  would  cause  a  cotton 
shortage,   an    argiunent   so   symmetrical    It 
seemed  plausible.  Senator  Holland  said  last 
year  that  the  proepisct  of  lower  paymenta 
made   "it   appear    very   unlikely   that   such 
producers  could  continue  to  supply  the  mUls 
with  low  priced  cotton.  .  .  .'■  This  U  a  prop- 
osition that  ought  to  be  tested:  if  American 
cotton    growers    cannot    compete    on    even 
terms  in  world  fiber  markets  without  un- 
conscionably  high    federal   payments    It   la 
not  too  early  to  discover  It.  Major  changes 
In   addition   to  a   payment   ceiling   are   re- 
quired in  the  cotton  program.  The  most  Im- 
portant U  to  remove  a  provUion  of  the  1965 
act  which  ingeniously  exempted  cotton  from 
any  future  payment  ceUing.  This  must  be 
repealed  before  the  ceiling  can  be  effective 
for  the  crop  and  the  areas  with  most  of  the 
huge  payments. 
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WHAT  TO  DO 

No  firm  principles  have  emerged  to  direct 
the  Congress  toward  a  particular  maximum 
level  for  farm  payments.  Budget  savings  are 
the  best  guide.  By  aiat  test  the  $30,000  cell- 
ing is  too  generous;  the  flgtxre  should  be  no 
higher   than  $5000  per  crop  or  $10,000  per 
farm,  in  order  to  save  more  money.  Reduced 
payments  wlU  not  undermine  farm-price  sta- 
bility as  long  as  top  payments  are  not  forced 
below  those  levels.  Inevitably,  the  maximum 
payment  level  will  be  set  somewhat  arbitrar- 
ily:  a  $20,000  limit  wUi  save  $200  to  $300  mil- 
lion a  year;   a  maximum  of  $5000  per  crop 
or  $10,000  per  farm  would  save  $600  milllcMi 
or  more.  If  farms  are  allowed  to  split  up  to 
circumvent  the  new  poUcy,  however,  some 
of  these  savings  wUl  be  lost.  This  wlU  bear 
watching;  Congress  should  give  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  firm  dlrecUons  against 
farm  spUttlng. 

These  reforms  will  not  silence  the  sharp- 
est critics  of  farm  programs,  who  have  never 
accepted  the  poUcy  of  limiting  farm  produc- 
tion to  stabilize  prices  while  anyone  any- 
where is  hungry.  So  long  as  the  agricultural 
economy  remains  inherenUy  unstable  with 
too  many  producers  to  combine  effectively 
to  set  their  own  prices  the  way  Industriai 
combines  do,  the  opponents  of  any  farm 
stabilizaUon  effort  will  probaWy  be  disap- 
pointed. We  need  a  farm  poUcy  as  weU  aa  a 
responsive  food  policy.  But  a  sensible  farm 
poUcy  does  not  require  giant  payments 

Farm  payments  and  food  programs  will  in- 
evitably be  paired  off  in  the  coming  debate 
although  ending  big  payments  wUl  not  au- 
tomatically ensure  more  food  for  the  poor 
The  pubUc  can't  help  seeing  tragic  irony  in 
Congress'   tight-fisted   approach   to  hunger 
in  contrast  to  its  open-handed  financing  of 
farm  programs.  Budget  pressures  alone  ought 
to  encourage  the  AdministraUon  to  sense  Ita 
Interest  in  this  matter,  if  principle  does  not. 
although  White  House  help  may  never  ma- 
terlaUze,   given  Mr.  Nixon's  dependence  on 
the  South.  Political  advantage  seems  assured 
for  those  members  who  help  drive  farm-pay- 
ment  reform  through  the  Congress  Big  pay- 
menta lack  any  legitimacy  in  real  program 
objectives.  It  is  right,  therefwe,  to  end  them 
Only  the  most  twlated  sense  of  priorities  wlU 
let  ua  continue  to  pay  mllliona  every  year  to 
a  few  big  farma  while  we  procraatUiate  about 
ghetto    reconatruction,    postpone    remedial 
education,  close  Job  Corps  Camps,  and  let 
poor  people  starve. 


SEPTEMBER  AT  THE  SMITHSONIAN 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTA'nVES 

Thursday.   September   4.   1969 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re 
marks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing  schedule  for  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution: 

SxPrXMBER   AT  THE  SMITHSONUN 

^ptember  4:  The  CreaUve  Screen.  "ShaM 

nir^J?  ^"*'"  *  «""«y  °'  revolutlonaS 
new  techniques  in  motion  picture  maklne 
Among  techniques  presented  are  films  made 
by  computers,  a  mixed  media  combination 
of  live  dancers  and  movies,  shown  on  multi- 
pie  screens  and  shown  on  screens  of  differ 
ent  sizes  and  shapes.  Films  will  be  shown 
every  half  hour  from  noon  until  3  pjn  Preo 
adm'ssion  at  the  National  Collection  of  Pine 

September  5:  Pharmacy  in  Prlnta.  A  col- 
7^^^^°^  portraits,  caricatures,  broadsides 
and  labeU  ranging  from  the  satiric  and  po- 
Utical  to  the  social  and  ethical,  these  prlnta 
show  the  doctor-pharmacist-patlent  relation- 
ship. Figures  shown  Include  Napoleon  Glad- 
stone,  and  Presidents  McKinley  and'cieve- 
land  Through  February.  National  Museum 
of  History  and  Technology. 

September  6:  The  Creative  Screen.  "Shape 
of  Films  To  Come,"  shown  every  haU  hour 
between  noon  and  3  p.m.,  at  the  National 
Collection  of  Fine  Arts.  See  September  4  for 
details. 

September  13:  insect  Workshop.  Con- 
ducted  by  the  Smithsonian  Department  of 
Entomology.  For  members  of  the  Associates 
ages  8-13.  By  reservation  only. 

A  Lecture  Demonstration  Workshop  on 
Stltchery  as  an  Art  Medium.  Conducted  bv 
Constance  Howard  of  London,  England  and 
sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Associates 
from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Repeated  Mondav 
September  15.  This  workshop  must  be  taken 
in  conjunction  with  that  listed  for  Septem- 
ber 20.  Phone  381-5157  for  details. 

September  15:  Hurricane  Fighter  Plane 
This  plane  will  go  on  exhibit  commemorating 
the  Battle  of  Britain  and  the  participation 
of  the  American  Eagle  Squadron  in  that 
historic  struggle.  The  Hurricane  was  one 
of  the  first  and  most  numerous  British 
fighter  planes  In  World  War  n,  but  it  Is  now 
an  extremely  rare  type  of  aircraft.  It  will 
be  shown  in  the  Arts  and  Industries  Build- 
ing. 

September  15:  Atomic  Art.  An  exhibition 
of  art  by  Alyce  Simon  of  New  York  Con- 
troUed  bombardment  of  acrylic  plastic 
sheets  by  a  particle  accelerator  combined 
with  flat  areas  of  color  produces  a  unique 
art  form.  Hall  of  Nuclear  Energy,  first  floor 
of  the  Museum  of  History  and  Technoloirv 
Closing  indefinite. 

Stltchery  as  an  art  medium  (See  Septem- 
ber 13). 

September  16:  Our  Dynamic  Earth-  The 
Japanese  Bamboo  Kill,  lecture  by  Dr  P  A 
McClure,  Research  Associate,  Smithsonian 
Department  of  Botany.  Museum  of  Natural 
History  Auditorium.  8:30  p.m.  For  members 
of  the  Smithsonian  Associates  and  their 
guests.  Public  admitted  at  8:20  as  seats  are 
available. 

September  18:  The  Creative  Screen:  "A 
Trip  to  the  Moon."  Whimsical  drawings  bv 
children  6-15  from  the  U.S.,  Europe  and 
Japan,  showing  their  creative  concepts  of 
space  ships  and  creatures  on  the  moon. 
Drawn  before  exposed  to  moon  flight  ac- 
counts on  TV  and  in  the  press.  Also  showing 
is  "Lizzies  in  the  Field,"  Mack  Sennett  at 
his  best;  a  turbulent  farce  involving  beau- 
tiful maidens  and  battered  autos.  Contin- 
uing showings  at  the  National  Collection  of 


Fine  Arts  every  half  hour  from  noon  until 
3  p.m.  Free  admission. 

September  19:  Art  of  Jannis  Spyropoulos. 
Greece's  best  known  contemporary  painter, 
Jannis  Spyropoulos,  will  be  represented  by 
26  large  abstract  paintings  In  an  exhibition 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Greek  Embassy. 
Spyropoulos  has  exhibited  widely  around 
the  world  and  has  won  major  prizes,  in- 
cluding the  UNESCO  Prize  at  the  1960 
Venice  Biennale.  At  the  National  Collection 
of  Fine  Arts  through  Octobw  19. 

September  20:  In-Depth  Workshop  on 
Stltchery  as  an  Art  Medium,  conducted  by 
J.  H.  Koslan  Schwartz  and  sponsored  by  the 
Smithsonian  Associates.  10  a.m.-4  p.m.  Re- 
peated Monday  Sept.  22.  By  subscription  only. 
This  workshop  must  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  that  program  listed  for  Sept.  13. 

September  20:  What  Is  a  Mammal?  Tiny 
Tots  Zoo  Talk  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Gagne.  Smith- 
sonian Office  of  Academic  Programs.  For 
members  of  the  Smithsonian  Associates, 
ages  4  through  7.  By  reservation  only. 

The  Creative  Screen.  "A  Trip  to  the  Moon" 
and  "Lizzies  in  the  Field,"  shown  every  half 
hour  between  noon  and  3  p.m.  at  the  Na- 
tional Collection  of  Fine  Arts,  Free  ad- 
mission. See  September  18  for  details. 

September  22 :  Stltchery  as  an  Art  Medium 
(See  September  20) . 

September  24:  The  History  of  Film  Class 
for  adults  begins.  By  subscription  only.  Call 
the  Smithsonian  Associates  381-5159,  for 
information. 

September  26:  The  Wizard  of  Oz — Special 
performance  by  the  Smithsonian  Puppet 
Theatre  for  members  of  the  Smithsonian 
Associates  and  their  guests. 

September  30 :  The  Film  and  the  Producer 
featuring  Czech  fllmmaker  Jirl  Bauer. 
Museum  of  Natural  History  Auditorium, 
8:30  p.m.  For  members  of  the  Smithsonian 
Associates  and  their  guests. 

Music  at  the  SMrrnsoNiAN  AntEO  over 
WAMU-FM 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  "Music 
at  the  Smithsonian,"  featuring  concerts  and 
broadcasts  of  Musical  Instruments  Division, 
aired  over  WAMU-FM  for  second  year  In  a 
row  9:30  p.m.  to  11:00  p.m.,  Monday  nights 
during  September.  Five  shows  of  90  minutes 
each. 

September  1:  Jean  Hakes,  soprano;  Stod- 
dard Lincoln,  piano.  Music  of  C.  P.  E.  Bach, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  and  William  Llnley. 

September  8:  Sonya  Monosoff,  violin; 
James  Weaver,  harpsichord  and  piano.  Music 
of  H.  Blber,  Kuhnau,  Milhaud,  Mozart,  David 
Epstein,  and  Corelli. 

September  15:  Huges  Cuenod,  tenor;  Ray- 
mond Lynch,  lute.  English  lute  songs  and 
solos,  German,  French  lute  songs,  and  Span- 
ish lute  solos. 

September  23:  Alarius  Ensemble  of  Bnis- 
sels.  Janlne  Rublnllcht,  violin;  Siglswald 
Kuljken,  violin  and  viola  da  gamba;  Wieland 
Kuljken,  viola  da  gamba;  Robert  Kohnen, 
harpsichord.  Music  of  Barthall,  Salomon 
Rossi,  Locke,  Hacquart,  Francois  Couperln, 
and  Marais. 

September  30:  Jean-Louis  Barrault,  Made- 
leine Renaud,  The  New  York  Chamber  Solo- 
ists. "Words  and  Music  From  the  Court  of 
the  Sun-King.  Louis  XIV."  Works  from 
Moliere,  Racine.  LaFontaine  and  others, 
music  by  La  Roux.  Couperin  and  Rameau. 


TOTAL  BLACKMAIL 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  de- 
mands on  America's  social  and  economic 
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structure  are  totally  nonnegotlable.  An 
example  of  one  such  is  the  IPCO  demand 
for  reparations  from  the  church. 

Such  a  demand  should  and  must  be 
met  with  total  rejection.  Those  making 
it  should  be  prosecuted  for  attempted 
blackmail  and  extortion  under  appropri- 
ate statutes. 

Illustrative  of  this  problem  is  a  recent 
column  by  columnist  James  J.  Kil- 
patrick : 

FoRiiiAN  Engaged  in  a  Most  Dangerous 

Game 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrlck) 

Indications  are  growing  that  James  For- 
man's  Black  Economic  Development  Con- 
ference has  Just  about  run  Its  reckless  course. 
A  recent  Gallup  Poll  found  that  even  among 
Negroes,  only  21  percent  actively  favor  his 
demand  for  "reparations."  Speakers  at  last 
week's  NAACP  convention  in  Jackaon  de- 
nounced his  approach.  Major  denominations 
are  pledging  greater  efforts  among  the  urban 
poor,  but  they  are  pointedly  excluding  For- 
man  from  their  charity. 

If  these  signs  correctly  mark  a  repudia- 
tion of  Forman — and  especially  if  they  mark 
a  repudiaUon  of  the  Interreliglous  Founda- 
tion for  Community  Organization  (IFCO)  — 
it  Is  all  for  the  best.  Forman  is  bad  news; 
and  this  IFCO  outfit  has  become  a  banking 
house  for  revolution. 

Not  many  persons  will  have  read  the  text 
of  Forman's  April  manifesto.  It  U  known  gen- 
erally, of  course,  that  he  has  been  demand- 
ing $500  million  to  $3  billion  from  American 
churches  and  synagogues;  in  May  he  seized 
and  for  several  days  occupied  offices  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  in  New  York. 
The  tendency  has  been  to  regard  him  as  some 
kind  of  nut  or  something. 

Foreman  ought  to  be  taken  more  seriously. 
A  number  of  guilt-stricken  church  leaders 
still  truckle  to  him.  They  close  their  eyes 
to  the  actual  wording  of  the  manifesto  he 
drafted  for  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Black  Economic  Development  Confer- 
ence— a  meeting  supported  by  IFCO  with 
tax-exempt  funds.  This  manifesto  Is  a  puru- 
lent exhortation  for  overthrow  of  govern- 
ment. These  are  typical  passages; 

"It  Is  the  power  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, this  racist,  imperialist  government, 
that  is  choking  the  life  of  all  people  around 
the  world.  ...  We  live  inside  the  U.S.,  which 
Is  the  most  barbaric  coimtry  In  the  world, 
and  we  have  a  chance  to  help  bring  this  gov- 
ernment down. . . . 

"Time  is  short  and  we  do  not  have  much 
time,  and  It  is  time  we  stopped  mincing 
words.  Caution  is  fine,  but  no  oppressed  peo- 
ple ever  gained  their  liberation  until  they 
'were  ready  to  ?'.ght.'  to  use  whatever  means 
necessary,  Including  the  use  of  force  and 
power  of  the  gtin  to  bring  down  the  colo- 
nizer. . . . 

"We  are  the  vanguard  force.  .  .  .  We  have 
suffered  the  most  from  racism  and  exploita- 
tion, cultural  degradation  and  lack  of  politi- 
cal power.  It  follows  from  the  laws  of  revolu- 
tion that  the  most  oppressed  will  make  the 
revolution 

"But  while  we  talk  of  revolution  which 
win  be  an  armed  confrontation  and  long 
years  of  sustained  guerrilla  warfare  Inside 
this  country,  we  must  also  talk  of  the  type  of 
world  we  want  to  live  in.  We  must  commit 
ourselves  to  a  society  where  the  total  means 
of  production  are  taken  from  the  rich  and 
placed  into  the  hands  of  the  state  for  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people.  .  .  . 

"Let  us  deal  with  some  arguments  that  we 
should  share  power  with  whites.  We  say  that 
there  must  be  a  revolutionary  black  van- 
guard and  that  white  people  In  this  coxintry 

mtist  be  willing  to  accept  black  leadership 

Only    an    armed,    well-disciplined,    black- 
controlled  government  can  Insure  the  stamp- 
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Ing  out  of  racism  in  this  coimtry. . . .  We  say: 
•Think  In  terms  of  total  control  of  the  UjB. 
Prepare  ourselves  to  seize  state  power. .  .  .' 

"In  order  to  win  our  demands  (for  $600 
million) .  we  call  for  the  total  disruption  of 
selected  church-sponsored  agencies  operating 
anywhere  in  the  VS.  and  the  world.  Black 
workers,  black  women,  black  students,  and 
the  black  unemployed  are  encouraged  to  seize 
the  offices,  telephones,  and  printing  appara- 
tus of  all  church-sponsored  agencies  and  to 
hold  these  In  trusteeship  until  our  demands 
are  met. . .  ." 

There  Is  much  more.  Ann  Lloyd  Merriman. 
the  hard-hitting  senior  editorial  writer  for 
The  Richmond  News  Leader,  flrst  began  ex- 
posing Forman  and  IFCO  in  May.  Last  month 
Human  Events  documented  IFCO's  grants 
since  September.  1967,  to  an  astonishing  list 
of  militant  groups.  The  gullible  members  of 
Episcopal,  Methodist.  Baptist,  Presbyterian 
and  other  congregations  owe  It  to  themselves 
to  wake  up  to  what  Is  going  on.  Their  money 
is  being  spent  for  the  care  and  feeding  of 
revolutionaries.  This  is  Christian  charity? 
No.  Indeed.  This  Is  lunacy. 


SOURCE  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  MAN- 
POWER FX)R  THE  MINNESOTA 
EXPERIMENTAL  CITY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,   September  4.   1969 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  task 
of  estabhshing  a  new  city  with  a  popula- 
tion of  250,000  people  in  a  10-year  period 
is  imparalleled  in  the  development  of  this 
country.  Assuming  a  level  Influx  of  25.000 
people  per  year,  for  10  years,  there  would 
be  a  requirement  for  8,000  to  11,000  jobs 
per  year  and  between  7,000  and  9,000 
dwelling  units  per  year. 

To  attract  this  Inflow  of  manpower,  a 
knowledge  of  the  planned  economic 
structure  is  necessary  to  attract  the 
proper  skills,  and,  secondly,  the  skills  of 
available  manpower  must  be  determined 
to  make  provision  for  jobs  to  employ 
these  people.  Half  of  the  jobs  will  be 
required  for  servicing  the  population  with 
the  other  half  required  for  basic  activi- 
ties including  manufacturing. 

It  is  essential  that  firm  commitments 
be  received  from  business  and  industry 
to  provide  job  opportunities  and  to  pro- 
vide a  base  around  which  other  activities 
could  be  tied.  Training  programs  will  be 
needed  to  provide  the  necessary  skills 
required  and  to  provide  meaningful  work 
for  the  minorities  and  disadvantaged. 
The  matching  of  people  and  jobs  provides 
a  unique  opportunity  for  experimenta- 
tion in  this  area. 

Following  is  a  discussion  of  the  source 
and  utilization  of  manpower,  extracted 
from  volume  n  of  the  Minnesota  Experi- 
mental City  Progress  Report,  dated  May 
1969: 

Manpower,  In-Migration,  and  Motivation 

Minnesota  Experimental  Citt  Workshop 
Report 

(Note. — Report  of  the  Workshop  on  Man- 
power. In-Mlgratlon,  and  Motivation  held 
in  Minneapolis.  February  11-12,  1968,  by  the 
Minnesota  Experimental  City  Project.  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota. September  1968.) 

Two  major  approaches  are  possible  in  deal- 
ing with  the  manpower  input  for  the  Mln- 
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nesota  Expei  Imental  City  (MXC).  The  first, 
a  manpower  requirements  approach,  assumes 
either  knowtedge  of,  or  a  plan  for,  the  range 
of  economic  activities  and  focuses  on  man- 
power needs  to  satisfy  this  economic  struc- 
ture. The  second,  a  labor  supply  approach, 
looks  at  the  regions  existing  population  or 
a  hypothetl<al  future  population  and  at- 
tempts to  dei«rmlne  the  types  of  Jobs  needed 
to  employ  tliese  people. 

The  decision  as  to  which  approach  to 
follow  will  lartlally  depend  on  the  choice 
of  goals  for  the  Experimental  City.  If  the 
City  Is  cono  lived  primarily  as  a  device  to 
foster  econoEilc  development  in  a  depressed 
area  of  the  state  or  as  an  experiment  in 
encouraging  rural  population  to  remain  In 
the  region,  t:ien  the  labor  supply  approach 
would  seem  inore  appropriate.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  MXC  is  conceived  of  primarily 
as  an  experlnient  In  clty-buildlng  technology 
or  in  the  app  icatlon  of  technology  to  cities, 
the  emphasis  is  shifted  from  supporting  a 
region  to  assv  ring  a  viable  city.  In  this  case 
the  manpowei'  requirements  approach  would 
seem  more  appropriate. 

The    Experimental    City    seems    likely    to 
accept  multiple  goals,  both  with  respect  to 
its    population    and    Its    physical    structure. 
As  a  result.  Iioth  approaches  will  probably 
be  useful,  Thjough  an  iterative  approach,  an 
integration  ol    the   two  methods  should   be 
'possfffle.  Regardless  of  whether  the  Experi- 
mental City  la  conceived  as  a  regional  or  na- 
tional facility   it  win  draw  manpower  from 
both  regional   ind  national  pools.  Upwards  of 
25,000   people   could    be   expected    to   reside 
already  wlthit    normal  commuting  distance. 
Even    if   no   direct    recruitment   effort   were 
made,  some  ol  this  population  could  be  ex- 
pected   to    work    in    the    City.    When    IBM 
opened   a   new    plant   in   Rochester.   Minne- 
sota, a  surprlilng  number  of  their  workers 
continued  to  II  ve  in  the  hinterland  and  com- 
mute to  work  for  several  years.  If  the  MXC 
were  deliberately  located  so  as  to  be  acces- 
sible to  the  la-gest  possible  number  of  un- 
deremployed  and   unemployed   persons,   the 
percentage  of   :ommuters  In  Its  labor  force 
would  increase 

The  dispersal  of  the  disadvantaged  popu- 
lation in  nonhern  Minnesota  Is  so  great 
that  only  a  Urn  ted  number  would  be  directly 
affected  by  Jo )  opportunities  In  the  City. 
While  our  exp^rlence  at  the  national  level 
with  resettlem  jnt  has  not  been  a  particu- 
larly successfu  one.  a  program  of  resettle- 
ment might  piovide  a  major  breakthrough 
in  how  to  deal  with  population  in  distressed 
areas.  Involved  here  would  be  the  develop- 
ment of  a  reset'  lement  strategy  which  would 
ensure  a  varlet]  of  choices  to  each  individual 
for  the  fullest  possible  development  of  his 
social  and  economic  resources. 

In  1967,  Mint  esota  had  53,093  unemployed 
persons.  55  percent  of  whom  resided  In  either 
Mlnneapolis-St.  Paul.  DtUuth,  or  Rochester 
Regions.  None  o  f  the  eight  remaining  regions 
In  the  State,  as  defined  by  Hoyt,'  had  as 
many  as  4.100  unemployed.  The  regions  com- 
monly conslder(<l  to  be  most  distressed,  re- 
gions one.  two  and  five,  had  only  1,734,  1.771 
and  2,923  unemployed  persons  respectively. 
While  these  tiree  regions,  (plus  region 
three,  Duluth),  had  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment rates  (dte  to  their  smaller  popula- 
tions) ,  their  absolute  number  of  unemployed 
was  among  the  li  twest  in  the  state. 

The  Experimental  City  could  be  expected 
to  draw  manpower  heavily  from  the  larger 
multi-state  region  In  which  it  Is  located. 
Rural  residents  ( if  the  Upper  Midwest  Region 
probably  would  consider  the  City  carefully 
before  deciding  ;o  go  elsewhere  in  search  of 
lu-ban  opportun  ties.  Additionally  the  MXC 
would  also  draw  population  from  the  nation 
at  large,  especially  among  those  interested  In 


•John  Hoyt,  liinnesota  Economic  Regions 
(University  of  M  nnesota.  1966) . 


its  experimental  nature  and  In  the  adventure 
it  represents. 

Accepting  the  assumptions  made  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  regarding  birth 
rates  and  out-mlgratlon  rates,  there  would 
be  a  net  out-mlgratlon  between  1965-85 
from  the  four  states— Minnesota,  North 
E>akota.  South  Dakota  and  Montana— rang- 
ing between  281.000  and  366.000.  Two  facts 
emerge  from  these  figures:  (1)  in  no  case 
could  the  City  be  populated  in  ten  years  by 
what  would  otherwise  be  out-mlgrants  from 
that  four-state  region.  (2)  Since  the  moti- 
vations and  tastes  of  out-mlgrants  vary,  cap- 
turing them  on  a  one  for  one  basis, '  even 
with  active  encouragement  from  the  States 
Involved,  would  be  unlikely. 

Any  effort  to  redistribute  population  with- 
in the  region  in  favor  of  a  new  city  would 
likely  encounter  political  resistance.  Sim- 
ilarly, only  a  portion  of  the  natural  increase 
in  population  1 41 7.331  in  1960-65  for  the 
four  states)  would  be  available.  Thus  it  be- 
comes obvious  that  the  assimied  population 
of  one  quarter  million  at  the  ten-year  level 
could  be  met  only  by  recruitment  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  four-state  area. 

For  the  more  highly  specialized  occupa- 
tions, there  Is.  of  course,  greater  likelihood 
of  persons  being  drawn  from  outside  the  re- 
gion. This  reflects  both  the  greater  mobility 
of  the  highly  trained  and  their  in-elastic 
supply  over  a  limited  geographic  region. 

Traimng  programs  will  be  In  demand  to 
upgrade  the  skills  of  large  groups  of  the 
population.  Hopefully,  a  true  industry- 
education  partnership  could  be  formed.  An 
adequately  skilled  labor  force  would  permit 
greater  fluidity  in  personal  choices  among 
competing  economic  opportunities  in  the 
City.  The  requirement  for  educational  and 
training  facilities  would  be  intensified  were 
the  City  located  In  a  depressed  area.  Another 
approach  would  be  to  train  functional  Illit- 
erates and  others  lacking  skills  In  their  home 
cities  before  they  arrive  in  the  Experimental 
City.  The  psychological  advantage  would  be 
significant  as  the  people  In  question  would 
then  be  able  to  come  to  the  new  cities  as 
successes  rather  than  as  welfare  problems. 
The  goal  of  potentiality  should  be  estab- 
lished: that  is.  encouraging  each  individual 
to  develop  to  his  full  potential. 

MINOEITIES    AND    DISADVANTAGED 

An  ample  supply  of  jobs  would  be  the 
strongest  possible  Inducement  in  attracting 
a  new  population  to  the  Experimental  City. 
Assixming  competitive  wage  rates,  the  greater 
the  choice  in  opportunities,  the  greater  would 
be  the  drawing  power.  However,  If  free  forc«s 
were  allowed  to  operate  linchecked.  a  natural 
selection  process  would  take  place  in  the 
labor  market.  Inasmuch  as  the  Experimental 
City  has  established  goals  of  diversity  in 
population,  poslUve  steps  will  be  necessary  to 
obtain  those  groups  who  would  not  otherwise 
be  attracted  on  their  own.  such  as  the  less 
mobile  elderly  and  the  hard  core  unemployed. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
unskilled  and  low  skilled  Jobs  a  cltv  can  pro- 
vide as  well  as  the  number  of  Jobs  for  which 
people  may  qualify  through  on-the-job  train- 
ing. In  this  respect,  the  goal  of  economic  aid 
to  a  declining  region  may  compete  with  the 
goal  of  providing  a  broad  range  of  people  of 
low  economic  status. 

A  recent  experience  of  Control  Data  Cor- 
poration Indicates  that  a  recruitment  pro- 
gram for  minority  and  disadvantaged  persons 
might  yield  workers  with  more  skills  than 
might  be  imagined.  Control  Data  Corpora- 
tion opened  with  an  employment  office  in  the 
ghetto  area  of  North  Minneapolis  to  train 
To  their  surprise,  within  a  short  time  hun- 
dreds of  unemployed  applied  who  were 
trained  and  ready  to  go  to  work  immediately. 
A  special  set  of  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties arises  in  connection  with  the  Indian 
minority  in  many  parts  of  Minnesota.  While 
Indians  of  South  America  have  become  an 
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intergral  part  of  their  nations;  In  this  coun- 
try  Indians  have  been  set  apart  in  reserva- 
tlons  and  treated  as  foreigners.  Although  ef- 
forts have  been   been  made   periodically  to 
attract  and  integrate  them  into  city  life,  such 
programs  have  met  with  little  success.  The 
field  of  building  construction  U  among  the 
few    major    industries    in    which    American 
Indians  have   established   themselves  as  an 
important    element    in    the    labor   force,  if 
Minnesota  Indiana  could  be  drawn  Into  the 
construction  ptiases  of  the  project,  the  likeli- 
hood of  their  becoming  an  Integral  part  of 
the  urban  life  would  be  enhanced.  Construe- 
tlon  workers  in  large  numbers   can  be  ex- 
pected to  become  permanent  residents  of  the 
City,  and  Indian  construction  workers  should 
be  encouraged  and  aided  to  do  so.  The  cul- 
tural atrmosphere  could  be  greatly  enriched 
by  the  presence  of  American  Indians,  and 
efforts  to  attract  and  hold  them  would  be 
appropriate. 

MANPOWER    REQXnHEMENT 

This  country  has  no  experience  in  the  plan- 
ned populating  of  a  new  city  of  250,000  peo- 
ple. One  vital  question  Is:  To  what  extent 
would  the  recruitment  of  manpower  be  as- 
sumed by  the  private  enterprises  locating  in 
the  City?  Certainly  the  opportunity  is  open 
for  cooperation  between  enterprises  In  their 
recruitment  programs.  Through  coordinated 
efforts,  a  form  of  centralized  recruiting  could 
be  established  which  would  work  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  parties,  especially  those  busi- 
nesses too  small  to  conduct  a  manpower  re- 
cruitment campaign  on  their  own. 

The  manpower  question  can  be  approached 
by  determining  requirements  under  alterna- 
tive assumptions  about  the  City's  economic 
base.  Many  Industries  have  established  guide- 
lines for  optimum  plant  size,  and  manpower 
reqtUrements  could  be  easily  drawn  from 
them.  This  degree  of  precision  might  be  un- 
necessary, however,  since — within  a  broad 
range  groups  of  industries  have  manpower 
needs  in  common.  In  addition,  well  over  half 
the  labor  force  could  be  expected  to  work 
in  easily  anticipated  secondary  and  tertiary 
Industry  positions.  The  location  of  a  major 
university  would  greatly  affect  the  .skills 
that  would  be  needed  in  the  labor  force,  both 
directly  through  teaching  positions  and  in- 
directly through  spawned  research-oriented 
industries.  In  any  analysis  of  manpower  re- 
quirements, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
technological  changes  in  the  coming  decade 
will  affect  both  the  quality  and  quantity  ol 
manpower  needed. 

One  way  of  approaching  manpower  re- 
quirements is  by  examining  the  City's  needs 
as  they  are  likely  to  evolve  over  time.  Ob- 
viously, there  would  be  an  Initial  phase  dur- 
ing which  construction  activities  would 
dominate  and  during  which  recruiting  con- 
struction teams  would  be  a  major  concern. 
Concomitant  with  the  initial  influx  of  con- 
struction workers  would  be  the  emergence  of 
a  lower  order  service  sector  to  meet  the  ear- 
liest retail  needs.  A  second  major  population 
push  woiUd  develop  with  the  establishment 
of  export  base  industries.  Again  this  would 
be  followed  by  expansions  in  service  sector 
demands.  In  a  third  round,  supporting  export 
activities  would  emerge  along  with  higher 
level  services  and  office  functions. 

During  each  phase,  the  occupational  profile 
of  the  Experimental  City  would  change  and 
manpower  demands  in  new  areas  would  de- 
velop. Some  of  these  demands  might  be  met 
by  occupational  shifts  on  the  part  of  city 
residents.  For  example,  as  much  as  10  percent 
of  the  construction  force  In  any  given  vear 
could  be  expected  to  shift  to  other  types  of 
employment  within  the  City. 


AMENFTY  AND  MANPOWER  RECRUrrMENT 

After  employment,  the  provision  of  ameni- 
ties is  the  most  important  factor  In  attract- 
ing manpower  to  a  new  city.  Among  selected 
amenities  are   factors  such  as   open  space, 


recreational  opportunities,  social  atmosphere, 
and  the  general  physical,  human,  and 
cultural  character  of  the  environment.  The 
ability  of  the  City  to  draw  manpower  will 
also  be  strongly  affected  by  the  quality  and 
range  of  services  it  provides,  especially  educa- 
tional services. 

A  difficult  problem  in  planning  amenities 
Is  in  Identifying  appropriate  amenity  pack- 
ages. Ideally,  the  character  of  amenities 
should  be  geared  to  the  tastes  and  needs  of 
the  population.  A  new  city  which  draws  its 
population  predominantly  from  people  with 
rural  backgrounds  would  obviously  experi- 
ence demands  for  amenities  different  from 
those  desired  by  a  predominantly  urban  pop- 
ulation. Advance  planning  is  crucial,  how- 
ever, to  preserve  the  option  of  providing  cer- 
tain forms  of  amenity,  such  as  lakes  and 
streams.  F^irther,  pressure  is  created  by  the 
need  to  provide  a  minimal  level  of  amenity 
at  the  outset  as  an  attraction  for  the  Initial 
population. 

To  the  greatest  extent  possible,  amenity 
questions  should  be  left  open  until  decisions 
can  be  made  by  the  population.  Where  this 
Is  not  possible,  discussions  should  take  place 
with  representatives  of  the  principal  cate- 
gories of  people  expected  to  be  attracted  to 
the  City.  In  general,  to  appeal  to  the  broad- 
est possible  population  base,  amenities 
should  be  varied  and  extend  throughout  the 
sections  of  the  City. 

MOTIVATION 

Manpower  planning  resp>onsibllltle8  will  ex- 
tend beyond  the  time  that  the  City  reaches 
Its  target  population.  Problems  might  be  an- 
ticipated In  motivating  the  population  to  ac- 
cept the  City  and  its  goals — especially  those 
coming  solely  in  response  to  employment  op- 
portunities. As  most  residents  will  be  in- 
mlgrants,  special  efforts  will  be  necessary  to 
foster  a  sense  of  community. 

The  Experimental  City  Authority  should 
capitalize  on  the  opportunity  available  dur- 
ing the  initial  years  of  massive  population 
Influx  to  establish  attitudes  favorable  to  Its 
objectives.  During  periods  of  p>ersonal 
change,  there  tends  to  be  a  greater  recep- 
tivity to  change.  This  receptivity  might  be 
expected  to  last  one  or  two  years.  During 
this  time,  the  population  is  likely  to  be  in- 
tensely concerned  with  neighborhood  and 
city  problems.  Leadership  can  be  expected  to 
emerge,  often  in  response  to  perceived  com- 
mon grievances.  If  the  population  could  be 
made  to  feel  their  views  were  monitored 
and  respected,  they  would  be  more  likely  to 
remain  flexible  in  expressing  themselves,  and 
to  identify  with  the  City.  Institutions  must, 
therefore,  be  encouraged  through  which  the 
population  can  become  Involved  In  the  City 
and  its  decisions. 

To  foster  community  resp)onsiblllty,  MXC 
.Authority  planners  should  keep  options  open 
for  ultimate  decision  by  the  population.  As 
the  population  grows,  decision-making  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  residents  should  Increase 
proportionally.  This  technique  would  help 
avoid  a  crisis  when  the  City  Is  turned  over 
entirely  to  residents.  Citizens  education  in 
the  purposes  and  goals  should  remain  an 
ongoing  process  to  promote  participation  on 
a  meaningful  level. 

Many  problems  of  adjustment  could  be 
overcome  if  the  City  were  to  aid  people  in 
their  search  for  housing  and  employment. 
Perhaps  an  orientation  or  Induction  period 
would  be  useful  as  part  of  a  resettlement 
program.  To  provide  necessary  job  security, 
it  might  well  prove  necessary  for  employers 
to  guarantee  positions  for  a  specified  period. 
A  delicate  balance  is  necessary,  however,  to 
avoid  an  excessively  paternalistic  attitude. 
Ultimately,  responsibility  for  the  city  wrill 
be  transferred  to  its  residents,  and  the  more 
broadly  responsibility  is  shared,  the  more 
likely  the  i>opulatlon  will  be  to  accept  it. 

OPPORTUNITY 

The  Experimental  City  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  with  a  number  of  shortcom- 
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Ings  in  the  present  system  of  matching  peo- 
ple and  jobs.  There  is  currently  a  consider- 
able lag  between  the  recognition  of  a  man- 
power need  and  the  training  of  people  to 
fill  it.  What  is  required  is  better  Informa- 
tion both  on  the  demand  for  manpower  and 
on  Its  supply.  Vocational  training  programs 
should  be  more  responsive  to  industry  needs. 
Technological  changes  must  be  anticipated 
and  incorporated  Into  educational  programs. 
Most  Important,  Industries  must  make  an 
effort  to  plan  their  manpower  requirements 
In  advance  and  commurUcate  them  when 
applicable  to  the  appropriate  public  agen- 
cies. 

Job  development  Is  necessary  where  Jobs 
are  sought  for  trained  people.  Question  has 
been  raised  about  whether  employment  serv- 
ices are  adequately  used  by  industry.  Cur- 
rently, only  20  percent  of  the  nation's  Job 
openings  are  filled  by  employment  services. 
Instead  of  waiting  for  employers  to  consult 
unemployment  offices  for  specific  needs.  Job 
development  people  should  knock  on  doors 
and  "sell"  industries  on  hiring  their  clients. 
This  approach  should  be  especially  promising 
in  a  new  city  where  new  labor  needs  would 
be  on  the  Increase  for  such  a  long  period  of 
time. 

With  the  aid  of  private  enterprise,  new 
methods  of  recruiting  people  for  the  Experi- 
mental City  will  have  to  be  devised.  Even  if 
the  City's  ten-year  population  objective  were 
extended  to  twenty  years,  the  logistical  prob- 
lems associated  with  such  a  heavy  In-migra- 
tlon  would  be  overwhelming.  The  City  might 
provide  a  central  facility  where  information 
on  job  seekers  and  potential  residents  would 
be  available.  If  employers  were  likewise  to 
submit  their  manpower  needs  to  a  cen- 
tralized resource,  computers  could  be  used  to 
match  manpower  needs  with  available  skills. 
Such  a  system  may  ultimately  be  used  na- 
tionwide: Its  early  inception  in  the  MXC 
would  provide  a  useful  test. 

Present  laws  call  for  the  withholding  of 
economic  support  from  Indians  once  they 
leave  reservations.  If  Indians  residing  in  the 
Experimental  City  could  get  an  exemption 
from  this  law,  a  useful  experiment  could  be 
pursued  regarding  the  effects  of  this  policy 
on  Indian  motivation  and  on  their  transi- 
tion from  the  rural  reservation  to  urban 
life. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  INVASION  OF 
POLAND 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4,  1969 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  30th  anniversary  of  Hitler's 
infamous  attack  on  the  brave  and  noble 
people  of  Poland.  The  brutal  invasion 
of  Poland  in  1939  in  turn  touched  off 
World  War  II,  the  war  which  brought 
so  much  suffering  to  millions  of  human 
beings  throughout  the  world.  It  is  im- 
possible to  recall  these  tragic  events 
without  bitterness  and  shame. 

When  the  Nazis  invaded  Poland  on 
September  1,  their  76  superbly  organized 
and  mechanized  divisions  met  with  little 
diflBculty  in  devastating  the  unprepared 
Polish  forces,  though  the  830,000  soldiers 
and  oflBcers  of  the  PoUsh  Army  fought 
doggedly  and  gallantly. 

Alone  and  unaided,  they  maintained  a 
courageous  resistance,  first  to  the  Nazis, 
and  16  days  after  the  Nazi  invasion,  to 
the  Russians,  who  entered  eastern  Po- 
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land  on  the  pretext  that  the  Polish  state 
no  longer  existed. 

Thousands  of  Polish  infantry.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  troops,  forced  to  flee  the 
military  might  of  the  invaders,  joined 
the  Allies  and  took  up  arms  once  more 
in  France,  Norway,  North  Africa.  Italy, 
and  Sicily.  As  the  regular  army  slowly 
disintegrated  within  the  country,  an  un- 
derground movement  developed,  directed 
by  the  Polish  govemment-in-exile.  Stray 
divisions  of  the  Polish  Army  together 
with  civilian  men,  women,  and  children, 
destroyed  Nazi  planes,  ammunition 
dumps,  bridges,  and  other  military  in- 
stallations. 

Often  forced  to  survive  for  months,  or 
even  years  in  forests  and  mountains, 
members  of  the  resistance  and  the  Polish 
populace  at  large  reacted  consistently 
with  spirit  and  conviction.  Refusing  to 
betray  their  national  honor  and  collabo- 
rate with  the  enemy,  6  million  Poles  pre- 
ferred self-respect  and  death  to  capitula- 
tion. 

Millions  more  suffered  deportation  and 
imprisorunent  in  concentration  camps. 
Even  in  1945,  there  was  no  peace  for 
Poland.  Absorbed  by  Soviet  imperialism, 
the  Poles  have  continued  to  fight  for  per- 
sonal liberty  and  national  integrity. 

Those  who  have  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  have  brought  with  them 
their  love  of  liberty,  and  their  respect  for 
law  and  order.  They  have  contributed 
much,  socially,  economically,  politically, 
and  culturally,  to  the  advancement  of 
our  Nation,  and  have  helped  make  the 
United  States  great.  My  admiration  and 
respect  go  out  to  all  the  Poles  in  America 
and  especially  those  in  Pennsylvania's 
Sixth  Congressional  District. 


EGEBERG  MARIJUANA  APPROACH 
IN  CONFLICT  WITH  NIXON- 
MITCHELL  BILL 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4.  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  continuing  efforts  to  shed 
light  on  the  narcotic  addiction  and  drug 
abuse  problem,  I  wish  to  call  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  an  article  appearing  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Post. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and 
Scientific  Affairs,  Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg 
stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  penalties 
for  posession  of  marijuana  were  too 
strict  and  that  marijuana  should  not  be 
classed  with  dangerous  narcotics  such 
as  heroin.  Dr.  Egeberg  is  in  such  a  high 
position  within  the  administration  and 
apparently  his  views  conflict  with  the 
approach  exemplified  by  the  President 
Nixon-Attorney  General  Mitchell  pro- 
posed narcotic  legislation.  I  thought  my 
colletigues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
would  be  interested  in  Dr.  Egeberg 's 
remarks. 

The  Nixon-Mitchell  handling  of  the 
problem  is  typified  by  strict,  harsher 
penalties  which  will  make  felons  out  of 
all  persons  in  possession  of  marijuana. 
Their  bills  link  marijuana  with  the  hard 
narcotic  heroin.  Much  criticism  has  been 
leveled  at  this  type  of  treatment  of  these 
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substances  and  obviously  Dr.  Egeberg  Is 
not  in  agreement  with  President  Nlzom 
and  Attorney  Oeneral  Mitchell  concern- 
ing them. 

The  article  follows: 
EcKBxac  CRiticizES  Makixuana  Laws 

New  York.  3feptemb«r  2. — Dr.  Roger  O. 
Egeberg,  HEW  A«latant  Secretary  for  Health 
and  Sdentlflc  AJalrs.  said  today  the  penal- 
ties for  poesesslon  of  marijuana  were  too 
strict  and  that  marijuana  should  not  be 
classed  with  datigerous  narcotics  such  as 
heroin. 

Egeberg  said  lli  an  interview  that  he  be- 
lieved "the  preMQt  laws  are  completely  out 
of  proportion"  to  the  dangers  presented  by 
marijuana. 

"I  think  theyVe  punitive,"  Egeberg  said. 
"I  don't  personally  think  marijuana  leads  to 
heroin.  I  feel  pretty  strongly  that  It  should 
be  placed  In  a  ctlfferent  category  from  bar- 
biturates, herolni  amphetamines  and  LSD." 

E^berg  was  h#re  to  address  a  meeting  of 
the  intematlonat  union  against  tuberculoels 
at  the  Waldorf- AJBtorla  hotel. 

(In  1967,  Dr.  iames  L.  Goddard.  head  of 
the  Pood  and  l)rug  Administration,  came 
under  flre  for  ez|^re«slng  similar  views.  God- 
dard wu  orlginblly  quoted  as  saying  he 
would  niomore  object  to  his  daughter  smok- 
ing marTjuana  ttian  he  would  to  her  drlnk> 
Ing  a  cocktail.  H^  later  said  he  did  not  con- 
done the  use  of  marijuana  but  did  oppose 
overly  strict  penalties,  which  make  criminals 
out  of  youths  who  "experiment"  with  pot.) 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
BARHATT  O'HARA 


HON.  FRp)  SCHWENGEL 

I  or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday!  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWBNGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Members  of  Congress,  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois, and  all  t|iose  who  knew  Barratt 
O'Hara  or  who!  knew  about  him  were 
deeply  saddeneq  by  his  death  on  August 
11.  He  had  serwed  in  this  House  for  18 
years,  and  thoae  of  us  who  bade  him 
fond  farewell  at  his  retirement  from 
Congress  last  yejar  had  missed  this  kind 
and  wise  man  whose  youthful  presence 
had  inspired  us  despite  his  87  years. 

Barratt  O'Ht^a  will  be  remembered 
for  many  reasons,  and  by  different  people 
for  their  own  ppecial  reasons,  for  he 
touched  the  liveis  of  many  of  us.  But  I 
think  he  will  bej  remembered  by  all  for 
his  devotion  to  Underprivileged  men  and 
nations.  Througliout  his  various  careers 
he  was  faithful  to  his  concern  for  the 
needs  of  the  un|ortimate. 

Barratt  O'Hara  served  his  Nation  and 
humanity  for  more  years  than  many 
men  are  given  to  live.  Prom  the  age  of 
15,  when  he  joned  the  33d  Michigan 
Brigade,  the  second  American  force  to 
enter  Cuba  in  the  Spanish-American 
War,  he  acted  with  courage  and  followed 
the  call  of  duty. 

He  attended  college  and  then  began  a 
successful  career  as  a  newspapermeoi, 
becoming  sports-  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Chronicle  at  age  20  and  later  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Cl}icago  Examiner.  At  30, 
he  became  the  youngest,  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in  Illinois  history,  and 
earned  nationwide  attention  when  his 
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investigation  of  substandard  wages  paid 
to  women  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
a  minimum  wage  for  women  by  eight 
States.  He  served  in  the  Army  in  World 
War  I  and  then  enrolled  In  law  school,  in 
pursuit  of  the  career  he  had  dreamed  of 
achieving.  The  son  of  Circuit  Court 
Judge  Thomas  O'Hara,  Barratt  became 
known,  during  the  years  he  had  a  law 
practice,  as  a  defender  of  the  poor  and 
unfortiinate. 

Barratt  O'Hara  was  first  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  an  age 
many  of  us  would  consider  advanced. 
But  the  66-year-old  freshman  Congress- 
man was  yoimg  in  spirit,  and  he  re- 
mained so  throughout  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  continued  to  champion  the 
causes  of  a  minimum  wage,  increased 
pensions  for  civU  servants,  health  re- 
search, and  civil  rights.  He  believed  in 
United  States'  loans  to  imderdeveloped 
nations:  he  was  especially  Interested  in 
Latin  America  and  in  the  emerging  na- 
tions of  Africa. 

Barratt  O'Hara  lived  87  full  years  of 
service  to  America.  We  will  long  remem- 
ber him  for  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ments and  for  his  great  humanity  to- 
ward fellow  man. 


WISCONSIN  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
ISSUES  OPINION  ON  FEDERAL 
AID  TO  STUDENTS  CONVICTED 
IN    CAMPUS    DISORDER 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONStN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  4,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Wisconsin's  attorney  general, 
Robert  Warren,  recently  issued  an  opin- 
ion in  response  to  a  request  from  the 
State  university  board  of  regents  on 
whether  25  students  convicted  of  crimi- 
nal charges  resulting  from  a  disturbance 
at  Wisconsin  State  Universlty-Oshkosh 
are  eligible  for  Federal  assistance. 

Because  of  the  high  degree  of  in- 
terest in  this  matter  in  Congress,  I  am 
including  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
complete  text  of  the  attorney  general's 
opinion  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

The  State  op  Wisconsht, 
Department  of  JtrsncE, 
Madison,  August  14,  1969. 
Mr.  Etjgene  R.  McPhee, 
Director,  Wisconsin  State  Universities, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Dear  Mr.  McPree:  Tou  have  requested  my 
opinion  regarding  the  eligibility  of  approxi- 
mately twenty-flve  students  for  Federal  stu- 
dent assistance. 

The  twenty-flve  students  had  been  sus- 
pended from  the  State  Unlveralty-Oshkoeh 
last  December  for  engaging  In  rioting  on  the 
campus.  Subsequent  to  their  suspension  they 
had,  it  is  my  understanding,  been  con- 
victed of  a  criminal  charge  arising  out  of 
the  campus  dlsttirbance.  It  Is  my  further  un- 
derstanding that  the  period  of  their  suspen- 
sion has  expired  and  that  they  are  now  seek- 
ing readmisslon  at  Oshkosh  and  Pederal  as- 
sistance. 

You  are  primarily  concerned  with  the 
question  of  whether  the  University  has  dis- 
cretion in   the  matter  of   g^nting  Pederal 
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assistance  or  whether  the  granting  of  such 
aid  has  been  prohibited  by  Act  of  Congress 
The  applicable  Pederal  law  reads  In  part 
"Eligibility  for  student  assistance — Con- 
viction of  crimes  Involving  force,  disruption 
or  seizure  of  property  of  the  educational  in- 
stitution. 

"(a)  If  an  institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing  to  an  individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by,  such  institution 
that  such  individual  has  been  convicted  by 
any  court  of  record  of  any  crime  which  was 
committed  after  October  16,  1968,  and  which 
involved  the  use  of  (or  assistance  to  others 
in  the  use  of)  force,  disruption,  or  the  selziire 
of  property  under  control  of  any  institution 
of  higher  education  to  prevent  ofQclals  or 
students  in  such  institution  from  engaging 
in  their  duties  or  pursuing  their  studies,  and 
that  such  crime  was  of  a  serious  nature  and 
contributed  to  a  substantial  disruption  of  the 
administration  of  the  institution  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  crime  was  committed, 
then  the  institution  which  such  Individual 
attends,  or  is  employed  by,  shall  deny  for  a 
period  of  two  years  any  further  payment  to, 
or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such  individual 
under  any  of  the  programs  specified  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section.  If  an  institution 
denies  an  individual  assistance  under  the 
authority  of  the  preceding  sentence  of  this 
subsection,  then  any  institution  wlilch  such 
individual  subsequently  attends  shall  deny 
for  the  remainder  of  the  two-year  period  any 
further  payment  to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit 
of,  such  individual  under  any  of  the  pro- 
grams specified  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"REFUSAL  to  OBET  REGULATIONS  OR  ORDERS: 
DISRXJPTION  OP  ADMINISTRATION  OF  INSTmj- 
TION 

"(b)  If  an  institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing  to  an  individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by.  such  institution, 
that  such  individual  has  willfully  refused  to 
obey  a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such 
Institution  after  October  16,  1968,  and  that 
such  refusal  was  of  a  serious  nature  and  con- 
tributed to  a  substantial  disruption  of  the 
administration  of  such  Institution,  then 
such  Institution  shall  deny,  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  any  further  payment  to,  or  for  the 
direct  benefit  of,  such  Individual  under  any 
of  the  programs  specified  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

"COVERED    PROGRAMS 

"(c)  The  programs  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  are  as 
follows : 

"(1)  The  student  loan  program  under  title 
II  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958. 

"(2)  The  educational  opportunity  grant 
program  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

"(3)  The  student  loan  insurance  program 
under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

"  (4)  The  college  work-study  program  under 
part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

"(5)  Any  fellowship  program  carried  on 
under  title  n.  III,  or  V  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  or  title  IV  or  VI  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958."  (Tit. 
20  U.S.C.A.  Sec.  1060;  P.L.  90-576,  title  V.  s. 
504.  Oct.  16,  1968) . 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  quoted 
Act,  eligibility  for  Pederal  assistance  depends 
on  the  results  of  a  hearing  held  for  that  ex- 
press purpose.  The  obvious  question  Is 
whether  the  University  is  obligated  to  hold 
such  a  hearing.  In  this  respect  the  Act  is 
ambiguous  and  resort  may  be  had  to  rules 
of  statutory  construction. > 

I  have  recently  been  advised  that  the  OfBce 
of  Education  has  not  adopted  any  regula- 
tion designed  to  force  compliance  upon  edu- 
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cational  institutions.*  Notwithsanding,  the 
Office  of  Ekluoation  has  issued  the  statement 

that an  institution  may  arbitrarily 

decide  not  to  activate  the  statutory  machin- 
ery. Such  an  Interpretation  of  Sec.  504  (a) 
and  (b)  Is  not  correct."' 

It  is  a  common  rule  of  statutory  construc- 
tion that  the  Interpretation  of  a  statute  by 
the  agency  having  the  responsibility  of  its 
enforcement  is  entitled  to  great  weight.* 
Further,  to  say  that  the  provisions  of  Sec.  604 
are  not  mandatory  could  vitiate  the  purposes 
of  the  statute  and  would  violate  the  rule  of 
construction  that  statutes  are  to  be  inter- 
preted so  as  to  gfive  them  force  and  effect.' 
In  the  light  of  these  rules  of  statutory  con- 
struction, I  can  only  conclude  that  Sec. 
504  places  a  duty  upon  educational  institu- 
tions to  initiate  a  hearing  whenever  it  has 
a  reasonable  belief  that  a  student-applicant 
would  fall  within  the  prohibition  of  the 
statute.' 

As  to  the  twenty-flve  or  so  students — ap- 
plicants at  State  University-Oehltosh,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  Pederal  assistance  cannot 
be  either  granted  or  denied  without  a  hear- 
ing; that  eligibility  for  Pederal  assUtance 
must  depend  on  the  results  of  the  hearing. 
In  regard  to  the  hearings,  ineliglbUity  for 
benefits  is  mandatory  upon  a  showing  at 
the  hearing  that  the  applicant  was  either 
convicted  of  a  crtmlnal  offense  or  found 
guilty  In  a  school  disciplinary  hearing  which 
conviction  or  school  proceeding  Involved 
misconduct  engaged  in  after  October  16,  1968, 
that  seriously  and  substantially  contributed 
to  the  disruption  of  the  admlnlstraUon  of  the 
institution  or  use  of  the  facilities  by  those 
entitled  to  their  use  which  involved  the  use 
of  or  assistance  to  others  in  the  use  of  force, 
disruption  or  seizure.  The  issues  presented 
m  the  hearing  are  the  identity  of  the  student 
and  whether  the  conviction  or  school  sanc- 
tion involved  conduct  as  described  in  the 
statute. 

In  this  same  regard  it  would  not  be  proper. 
In  my  further  opinion,  to  consider  any  issue 
other  than  those  alxDve  discussed.  Por  ex- 
ample, it  would  not  t>e  proper  in  the  case 
of  either  the  criminal  conviction  or  the 
student  disciplinary  sanction  to  in  effect 
review  those  prior  determinations  by  allow- 
ing the  student  to  raise  the  issue  that  he 
really  wasn't  guilty  for  he  had  been  forced 
or  coerced  in  participating  In  the  disruption. 
The  school  has  no  authority  to  review  the 
prior  decisions  which  are  presumed  under 
the  law  to  be  valid. 

Any  suspension  under  the  statute  com- 
mences on  the  date  of  the  determination  of 
ineligibility  and  runs  for  a  period  of  two 
years  from  that  date. 

Additionally,  you  have  requested  my  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  these  same  students  ar« 
barred  by  law  from  participating  in  the 
many  state  student  programs. 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  no  speclflc 
Slate  statute  comparable  to  the  Pederal  Act 
Just  discussed."  Consequently,  it  is  necessary 
to  review  the  specific  standards  upon  which 
the  benefits  are  granted  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  students  are  necessarily  barred  from 
participating.  In  this  regard,  you  have  spe- 
cifically referred  to  those  programs  author- 
ized by  Sees.  37.11(12),  37.11(15),  37.11(17), 
39.31  and  39  J2,  Wis.  Stats. 

Sec.  37.11(12),  Wis.  Stats.,  creates  a  schol- 
arship dependent  upon  bona  fide  residency, 
being  a  good  student  (scholastic),  financial 
need  and  quallflcatlon  of  leadership. 

Sec.  37.11(15),  Wis.  Stats.,  establishes  a 
scholarship  having  comparable  criteria  in  the 
preceding  section  excepting  residency. 

Sec.  37.11(17).  Wis.  Stats.,  creates  a  scho- 
lastic grant  to  needy  and  worthy  nonresi- 
dents who  are  deserving  of  relief  because  of 
extraordinary  circumstances. 

The  conduct  of  the  students  in  question, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  school  sanctions  and 
criminal  convictions,  does  not,  in  my  opin- 
ion, as  a  matter  of  law,  conflict  with  the  pre- 
scribed standards  nor   necessarily   bar  the 
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students    from    consideration    under    these 
three  programs. 

The  honor  scholarship  created  by  Sec. 
39.31,  Wis.  Stats.,  is  only  available  to  "first- 
time,  full-time  freshman"  and,  therefore,  not 
relevant  to  the  students  in  question. 

Sec.  3932,  Wis.  Stats.,  creates  a  student 
loan  fund.  This  State  program  is  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Pederal  program  created  by 
P.L.  89-329  and  89-287. 

P.L.  89-329  relates  in  part  to  Pederal,  State 
and  private  programs  of  low-interest  insured 
loans  to  students  in  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Specific  reference  is  made  to  this 
program  in  Tit.  20,  USCA  s.  1060  (c)(3),  as 
a  covered  program.  Consequently,  it  Is  my 
opinion  that  eligibility  of  the  students  in 
question  for  an  insured  loan  under  this  State 
program  is  dependent  upon  a  hearing  as 
provided  in  Tit.  20  USCA  s.  1060.8 

Sec.  39.35,  WU.  Stats.,  creates  a  teacher 
scholarship  program.  The  standards  for  eli- 
gibility are  set  forth  in  the  statute  and  do 
not  foreclose  the  students  in  question  from 
participation  in  this  program.  However,  any 
suspended  student  who  has  been  under  this 
program  when  suspended  would  not  appear 
to  be  eligible  in  view  of  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (d)  which  requires  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  certain  scholastic  standing. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition,  the  twenty-five  students  in 
question  are  not  barred  from  the  State  pro- 
grams by  reason  of  their  having  engaged  in 
disruptive  activity  on  the  Oshkosh  campus 
last  fall. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  W.  Warren, 

Attorney  General. 

footnotes 

'  50  Am.  Jur.  s.  225,  Statutes. 

-  The  Office  of  Education  does,  however,  re- 
quire each  Institution  to  report  the  numlier 
of  students  whose  Federal  assistance  was 
terminated  under  the  Act. 

=  No.  8.  May  27,  1969,  Keeping  You  Posted 
by  Office  of  Education. 

« 2  Am.  Jur.  2d  241,  Admin.  Law. 

^  50  Am.  Jur.  s.  357.  Statutes. 

•  "As  with  any  provision  of  law,  Section 
504  demands  compliance  in  good  faith  by 
those  to  whom  It  applies.  So  we  expect  that 
colleges  and  universities  will  strive  in  good 
faith  to  implement  its  provisions  for  aid 
termination  where  the  facts  disclose  the 
abuse'  has  talcen  place  Compliance  in  this 
sense  is  mandatory  and,  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  we  have  every  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve educational  institutions  genuinely  in- 
tend to  comply."  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Robert  H.  Pinch,  before 
the  House  Special  Subconmilttee  on  Educa- 
tion. April  18,  1968. 

As  further  indicia  of  legislative  Intent  P.L. 
90-557  s.  411.  October  11,  1968.  reads: 

"Sec.  411.  No  part  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide  a 
loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan  or  a  grant  to  any 
applicant  who  has  been  convicted  by  any 
court  of  general  Jurisdiction  of  any  crime 
which  involves  the  use  of  or  the  assistance 
to  others  in  the  use  of  force,  trespass  or  the 
seizure  of  property  under  control  of  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  to  prevent  of- 
ficials or  students  at  such  an  institution 
from  engaging  in  their  duties  or  pursuing 
their  studies." 

The  appropriation  that  Section  411  refers 
to  apparently  Includes  for  the  current  year 
the  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program, 
Federally  Insured  Student  Loans,  State  Guar- 
antee Loans  and  Private  Nonprofit  Loans. 

Currently  pending  in  Congress  is  Sec.  407 
of  the  1969  HEW  Appropriation  Act  which 
reads  in  part: 

"None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  carry  out 
any  grant  to  any  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation that  is  not  in  full  compliance  with 
Section  604  of  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968  (PubUc  Law  90-676)." 
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'  Such  legislation  Is.  however,  pending:  see 
Bills  53S,  442S  and  260A. 

*  This  is  true  regardless  of  whether  the  loan 
is  made  by  a  private  corporation  under  Sec. 
39.33,  Wis.  Stats.,  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program;  also  see  Note  7. 


LAW  AND  ORDER 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


op    LOUISIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  4.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  long- 
suffering,  quiet  citizens  of  Baton  Rouge. 
La.,  which  I  am  honored  to  represent, 
have  taken  a  strong  stand  for  law  and 
order. 

They  realize  that  their  police  officers 
are  the  front  line  in  the  battle  against 
crime,  anarchy,  and  insurrection.  They 
also  feel  that  government's  duty  is  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  law-abiding  in- 
dividual before  social  programing  and 
politics.  For  that  reason,  thousands  or- 
ganized a  citizens  for  law  and  order  to 
take  a  stand  in  defense  of  an  orderly 
civilization. 

I  am  pleased  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent of  this  body  that  a  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Batin  Rouge  Citizens  for  Law 
and  Order  be  here  placed  in  the  Record 
of  this  House. 

The  resolution  follows : 

Resolution  bt  Baton  Rouge  Citizens  for 
Law  and  Order 
Whereas.  There  has  been  a  subtle,  but  in- 
creasingly bolder  and  more  extensive  effort 
to  harass  and  discredit  our  local  police  forces 
and  their  Individual  members  in  this  coun- 
try for  more  than  a  decade,  and 

Whereas,  Local  law  enforcement  officers  are 
our  first  and  last  line  of  defense  against 
crime,  anarchy,  and  Insurrection,  and 

Whereas,  A  strong,  armed  and  Independent 
police  force  is  an  Impassable  barrier  to  the 
advance  of  communism,  and 

Whereas,  Communists,  their  dupes  and 
allies  in  their  unceasing  effort  to  destroy 
local  police  forces  do  seels  to  establish  and 
maintain  civilian  police  review  boards  so 
as  to  make  Individual  police  officers  afraid 
to  do  their  duty,  especially  in  connection 
with  rioting  motis;  and  do  seek  to  harass, 
discredit,  and  demoralize  local  police  forces 
through  brazenly  unwarranted  cries  of 
"police  brutality",  and 

Whereas,  The  elimination  of  local  police 
forces  entirely  or  reducing  them  to  a  statue 
where  they  cannot  protect  their  friends, 
neighbors,  and  local  communities  from  the 
minions  of  a  central  government  is  im- 
portant to  communists  in  connection  with 
their  plans  for  imposing  a  police-state 
tyranny  on  the  American  people,  and 

Whereas,  Court  decisions  have  unreason- 
ably hampered  police  officers  in  execution  of 
their  duties  in  law  enforcement,  and 

Whereas,  There  is  a  growing  communist- 
inspired  plan  to  disarm  local  police — partly 
at  first;  but  later  on,  completely,  and 

Whereas,  There  is  increasing  lawlessness  in 
Baton  Rouge  and  Increasing  contempt  for 
law  officers  by  certain  segments  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and 

Whereas.  The  American  Communist  Party 
officially  resolved  as  early  as  1928  to  use  that 
same  segment  of  the  population  In  a  bloody 
revolution  to  destroy  the  United  States  and 
create  a  soviet  Negro  republic  out  of  several 
southeastern  states,  Including  Louisiana,  said 
Whereas,  It  Is  communist  strategy  to  create 
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Be  it  further  ReeoJved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Mayor.  Sheriff,  Chief 
of  Police,  members  of  the  City-Parish  Council 
of  Baton  Rouge,  and  to  the  communications 
media. 
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CAPABILITY:  RESPONSE  TO  STU- 
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HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

op    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4,  1969 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Leon 
M.  Lessinger,  Associate  Commissioner 
for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion. OfiQce  of  Education,  addressed  the 
41st  annual  Harvard  University  Summer 
School  Conference  on  Educational  Ad- 
ministration on  July  18.  1969. 

His  interesting  and  thought-provoking 
remarks  on  our  Nation's  educational  sys- 
tem and  student  unrest  deserve  careful 
consideration. 

In  order  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
Mr.  Lessinger's  views  I  am  pleased  to 
place  his  address  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point: 

Improved   School   Management   Capability: 
Response   to   Student   Unrest 
(By  Leon  M.  Lessinger) 
Prom  our  earliest  beginnings,   we  Ameri- 
cans have  been  among  the  most  introspective 
and    self-conscious    people    on    earth.    The 
Pilgrims   and   the   Puritans   subjected   their 
lives  to  continuous  self-examination  for  fear 
they  might  incur  divine  displeasure.  Anxious 
citizens  kept  lengthy  diaries  which  reflect  a 
probing  for  some  hidden  meaning  in  events 
of  the  time. 

The  effects  of  a  Freuditm  era  and  the  devel- 
opment of  mass  communications  have  made 
us,  after  350  yetu-s.  an  even  more  self- 
conscious  people.  As  in  the  past,  our  manners 
and  morals — particularly  the  manners  and 
morals  of  our  youngsters — are  of  major  con- 
cern. Our  writers  and  commentators  and 
many  of  our  young  activists  direct  their 
Imaginative  energies  to  exposing  what  they 
consider  our  delusions  about  the  society  we 
have  produced.  Everywhere  we  read  of  youth- 
ful alienation,  disrespect  for  authority,  and 
rejection  of  traditional  values.  Many  of  our 
ablest  youth  seem  to  see  an  emptiness  behind 
the  beguiling  facade  of  middle-class  Ameri- 
can culture.  The  phrase  "white-middle-class" 
has  become  an  epithet  rather  than  a  social 
or  economic  description. 

In  the  Ill-founded,  media-created  faith  that 
technology  will  provide  instant  solutions  to 
human  problems,  we  probe  our  society's  di- 
chotomies and  hypocrisies  and  credit  the 
young  with  Insights  formerly  expected  only 
of  serious  scholars.  Our  schools  and  universi- 
ties, as  fragile  and  vulnerable  as  life  itself, 
have  become  special  targets  for  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  these  social  critics. 

There  Is  no  shortage  of  opinion — or  even 
research  findings — to  suggest  that  something 
Is  happening  here  and  the  adult  society 
doesn't  know  what  it  Is. 

It  Is  ironic  that  the  middle  class  culture 
itself  has  nurtured  a  large  part  of  the  cur- 
rent youth  rebellion.  I'm  reminded  of  Sir 
Edward  Appleton's  comment  about  White- 
hall :  "You  must  not  miss  Whitehall.  At  one 
end  you  will  find  a  statue  of  one  of  our  kings 
who  was  beheaded;  at  the  other,  the  monu- 
ment of  the  man  who  did  it.  This  is  Just  an 
example  of  our  attempts  to  be  fair  to  every- 
body." 

Robert  Nlsbet — perhaps  In  an  effort  to  be 
fair  to  everybody— suggests  that  our  youth 
are  both  bored  and  Idealistic.  I  would  agree. 
I    would    even   suggest    that   a   marriage   of 
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convenience  has  united  boredom  and  Ideal- 
Ism  to  Ignite  student  rebellion. 

Action  Is  needed — and  soon — if  we  are  to 
preserve  that  Idealism  and  eradicate  the  ma- 
lignant ulcer  of  boredom. 

Certainly  we  who  have  responsibilities  for 
education  must  supply  a  massive  part  of  me 
action,  for  we,  and  the  schools  we  admin- 
ister have  stimulated  a  great  deal  of  bore- 
dom among  students. 

Most  of  us  can  still  recall  the  extraor- 
dinary dreariness  of  so  much  of  the  teaching 
we  were  exposed  to:  The  lesson  was  less  than 
first-rate,  the  passive  note-taking,  the  re- 
hearsal of  opinion  about  books  unread  and 
authors  unknown,  the  boring  assignments 
the  perfunctory  explanations,  the  fiat  stale 
textbooks,  the  mindless  regurgitation  of 
meaningless  facts,  and  the  capricious  grad- 
ing. 

Our  schools  have  made  some  progress  In 
this  area,  but  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  In 
too  many  classrooms  these  boring  practices 
still  occur.  In  today's  exciting  competitive 
market  of  tele^'lslon,  magazines,  electronic 
music,  and  easy  travel,  classroom  boredom  is 
unnecessary  and  unacceptable.  Our  schools 
must  create  an  environment  which  enlivens, 
an  environment  which  encourages  idealism 
and  provides  productive  channels  for  youth- 
ful energy. 

Life  to  youngsters  is  exciting  and  exhilar- 
ating, not  exhausting.  They  are  eager  to  do, 
to  learn,  to  taste,  to  see.  Their  vigor  beguiles 
us,  their  brashness  appalls  us,  their  Idealism 
invites  us,  and  their  energy  evades  us.  We 
watch  them,  analyze  them,  and  dissect  them 
in  an  endless  effort  to  understand  and  inter- 
pret them.  Some  of  us  admire  them,  per- 
ceiving their  actions  as  steps  toward  fulfill- 
ment  of  our  own  hopes  for  a  better  world. 
Others  fear  them,  foreseeing  imminent  chaos. 
We  react  to  them,  but  seldom  act  with  them. 
That  they  want  us  to  act  with  them  seems 
implicit  In  their  tactics. 

We  know  all  this,  yet  are  Inamobllized  bv 
how  little  we  seem  to  know  and  how  little 
we  seem  able  to  do.  I  believe  we  know  so 
much  more  than  we  understand  that  we  are 
unable  to  use  what  we  know. 

The  survey  report  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Secondary  School  Prin- 
cipals makes  it  clear  that  most  student  pro- 
tests are  against  the  use  of  power  as  opposed 
to  the  exercise  of  authoHty  which  our  society 
freely  accords  to  effective  experts.  For  ex- 
ample: 

One-third  of  all  schools  surveyed  reported 
student  objections  to  the  dress  code. 

One-fourth  of  the  schools  have  experienced 
protests  against  the  hair  code. 

Pour-fifths  of  the  schools  have  had  pro- 
tests against  school  regulations. 

The  way  the  school  educates  Its  pupils  has 
triggered  activist  protests  In  45  percent  of 
the  schools,  the  report  tells  us.  Examination 
of  the  statistic  Indicates  that  much  of  the 
protest  concerned  class  grouping,  homework, 
scheduling,  and  similar  matters  which  might 
Jtist  as  easily  be  classified  as  objections  to 
arbitrary  use  of  power. 

Challenges  to  the  school's  authority  as 
opposed  to  its  exercise  of  power  seems  to  be 
greatest  in  urban  senior  high  schools  with 
more  than  2,000  students.  More  than  80  per- 
cent of  these  schools  reported  protests 
against  the  Instructional  program. 

The  point,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  that  students 
see  the  school  as  an  Institution  responsible 
for  teaching  and  learning  and  simply  refuse 
to  grant  It  any  recognition  as  a  social  arbiter. 
They  see  the  school  using  power  arbitrarllv, 
while  simultaneously  failing  in  its  primary 
duty  of  providing  students  with  an  adequate 
education.  And  they  see  great  energy  ex- 
pended In  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  pyower. 
but  little  effort  applied  to  strengthening  the 
educational  process  which  would  demon- 
strate the  school's  authority. 

Please  note  that  I  am  deliberately  making 

a  sharp  distinction  between  "authority"  and 

power."  A  similar  distinction  has  been  made 

by  John  Gardner.  Nlsbet.  and  others.  As  I  tise 
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it,  "authority"  Ls  the  control  derived  from 
knowledge  or  wisdom,  whereas  "power"  is  an 
attribute  of  brute  force.  In  this  sense,  the 
idea  of  "power"  is  expressed  by  the  cynical 
adage  "might  makes  right."  while  the  Idea 
of  "authority"  Is  the  obverse  "right  makes 
might." 

It  is  my  opinion  that  legitimate  social  pro- 
test can  and  should  be  directed  against 
power,  while  protests  against  authority  must 
be  intellectual  and  cerebral,  in  the  sense  of 
lionest  disagreement,  if  chaos  is  to  be  pre- 
vented. Protest  against  power  should  be  an 
effort  to  reclaim  some  liberty  or  freedom 
which  has  been  abrogated  by  the  substitution 
of  force  for  authority. 

Our  rebellious  youth  are,  for  the  most  part, 
protesting  the  use  of  power  and  demanding 
that  It  be  supplanted  by  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive authority.  We  are  fortunate  that 
tills  is  true,  but  can  claim  no  credit  for  it. 
Most  of  our  protesting  youth  do  not  make 
the  distinction  I  have  made — nor  do  those 
wiio  wovild  use  power  to  suppress  student 
dissent. 

What,  then,  has  led  to  the  rather  sudden 
use  of  confrontation  politics  in  our  schools? 
The  Secondary  School  Principals'  survey 
Indicates  It  Is  not  really  the  Vietnam  war, 
nor  the  draft,  both  of  which  are  frequently 
cited.  I  concur  in  that  conclusion.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  most  of  the  protests  which  seem 
to  attack  authority  rather  than  power  really 
represent  an  assault  on  claims  to  authority 
which  no  longer  are  valid.  If  the  claims  to 
authority  were  In  fact  valid,  a  protest  move- 
ment could  not  be  mounted. 

For  the  facts  indicate  that  a  certain 
amount  of  arbitrary  power  will  be  tolerated 
if  those  exercising  It  have  a  sufficient  degree 
of  true  authority.  Such  use  of  power  becomes 
intolerable,  however,  when  there  is  a  serious 
decline  in  true  authority. 

It  Is  my  contention  that  our  schools  have 
suffered  a  rapid  decline  in  accepted  author- 
ity and  in  freedom  to  use  arbitrary  power  for 
very  well  known  reasons. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  American 
public  school  system  has  both  sought  and 
been  prodded  to  become  responsive  to  major 
changes  in  the  U.S.  economy,  culture,  and 
society.  Simultaneously,  our  schools  have 
been  confronted  with  the  task  of  providing 
each  and  every  child  with  the  skills  and  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  his  future  productive 
participation  in  society,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  interest,  ability,  or  place  of  residence. 
This  enormous  increase  in  the  burden  on 
our  schools  is  symbolized  by  recent  Federal 
legislation.  But  our  Federal  programs  really 
are  only  the  most  visible  indicators.  The  real 
Increases  in  demands  on  schools  have  come 
from  the  aggressive  insistence  of  heretofore 
"hidden  populations" — the  ofttlmes  alien- 
ated and  excluded  minorities. 

Tnrough  a  combination  of  factors,  these 
hidden  populations  have  come  to  realize  and 
accept  the  Idea  which  we  educators  have  long 
urged  upon  them  that  only  by  adequate  edu- 
cation can  they  emerge  from  the  bonds  of 
Isolation,  economic  deprivation,  and  prej- 
udice. 

Ha\ing  accepted  the  investment  value  of 
education,  our  minorities  have  looked  to  the 
schools,  only  to  find  that  these  educational 
Institutions  are  not  prepared  to  provide  the 
desired  salvation.  As  middle  class  Institu- 
tions, our  schools  seem  able  only  to  house 
minority  students,  not  to  educate  them. 

And  the  fault  rests  with  the  schools,  not 
with  the  minorities. 

Many  of  our  schools  traditionally  have 
been  Spartan  in  their  attitude  toward  pro- 
viding education.  Students  without  the 
stamina  to  endure  the  course  were  cast  aside 
With  cavalier  contempt.  That  tradition  of  the 
frontier  by  which  a  student  either  performed 
or  perished  academically  no  longer  serves  the 
needs  of  our  youth,  ourselves,  or  our  Nation. 
Therefore,  I  propose  that  we  find  a  new 
educational  strategy  and  build  a  new 
educational  tradition. 
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Such  a  strategy  would  put  the  burden  for 
performance  where  It  belongs — on  those  who 
are  paid  to  provide  the  conditions  for  learn- 
ing. No  longer  can  we  afford  to  blame  the 
learner  for  the  teacher's  failure.  Putting  the 
burden  for  student  performance  on  adults 
who  are  paid  to  Insure  learning  would  en- 
able us  to  serve  the  real  learning  needs  of 
all  students,  instead  of  merely  sifting  and 
sorting  them  as  we  do  now. 

What  I  am  saying  is  not  new  to  you.  You 
have  heard  It  ad  nauseum.  Like  many  adults 
over  30,  I  am  fully  capable  of  mouthing  glit- 
tering generalltlee  and  even  Inane  banali- 
ties. But  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  strategy 
I  am  about  to  propose  may  offer  some  sug- 
gestions on  how  our  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  can  get  from  where  they  are  to 
where  they  ought  to  be.  At  least.  I  hope  my 
words  offer  some  possible  points  for  beginning 
what  Jckhn  Gardner  has  described  as  "a  well- 
tested  way  out  of  the  dizzying  atmosphere  of 
talk  and  emotion."  Gardner's  prescription  is 
"to  put  one  foot  doggedly  after  another  in 
some  concrete,  practical  activity." 

My  remarks  are  directed  to  helping  iden- 
tify "some  concrete,  practical  activity"  which 
can  engage  us  as  educators  as  we  begin  put- 
ting "one  foot  doggedly  after  another." 

I  have  suggested  that  a  new  educational 
tradition  Is  needed.  I  prefer  to  think  of  it  as 
a  "zero  reject"  tradition.  You  may  prefer 
Benjamin  Bloom's  term  of  "learning  for 
mastery."  Or  you  may  Uke  the  generalization 
about  providing  every  child  with  all  the 
knowledge  and  skills  he  is  capable  of  acquir- 
ing. Whatever  you  call  it,  the  objective  is  the 
same:  Providing  equitable  educational  serv- 
ices for  all  children  which  will  enable  each  to 
perform  according  to  his  own  cap-.blilty  in- 
stead of  simply  fitting  'nto  a  spot  on  the 
ubiquitous  bell-shaped  curve. 

But,  you  object  that  has  always  been  the 
objective  of  our  t>est  educators.  Neverthe- 
less, you  protest,  there  has  never  been  a  sin- 
gle school  system  in  any  place  at  any  time 
which  has  attained  a  "zero  reject"  perform- 
ance— and  I  would  agree  with  you. 

I  submit,  however,  that  the  tools  are  now 
at  hand  to  make  such  performance  a  reality. 
What  now  Is  needed  Is  the  application  of 
those  tools  to  performing  the  tasks  of  our 
schools.  To  bring  these  tools  to  bear  on  the 
American  public  school  system  will  require  a 
vastly  improved  management  capability  in 
education. 

Do  I  detect  groans  of  desf>air?  I  am  not  sur- 
prised by  your  distress.  We  are  educators 
largely  because  we  deliberately  sought  a  vo- 
cation which  provided  us  with  the  continu- 
ing intellectual  stimulation  which  teaching 
offers.  Most  of  us  are  bored  stiff  or  even 
philosophically  opposed  to  the  bureaucratic 
strictures  and  structures  which  seem  inevita- 
bly to  accompany  the  act  of  management. 
Like  our  activist  youth,  we  prefer  to  do  our 
thing.  For  most  of  us.  that  means  teaching. 
We  tend  to  avoid  what  we  perceive  as  the 
tedium  of  devising  bureaucratic  plans  and 
nurturing  them  to  the  maturity  necessary 
to  Infiuence  what  other  people  do. 

That,  however.  Is  the  burden  we  have 
assumed  as  educational  managers.  And  It  Is 
only  through  mastering  that  burden  that  we 
acquire  the  authority  we  seek.  Too  often.  I 
fear,  we  have  abrogated  our  professionalism 
and  used  p>ower  when  we  should  have  been 
seeking  the  authority  which  comes  with 
mastery  of  our  management  task. 

For  the  most  part,  our  education  agencies 
are  not  equipped  with  the  management 
capability  to  respond  effectively  to  the 
changing  needs  of  their  clientele.  This  Is 
most  obvious  In  our  central  cities,  where  the 
clientele    has  changed   so   rapidly. 

Federal  support  has  helped,  but  It  has  been 
something  of  a  mixed  blessing.  The  great 
Federal  emphasis  on  Instructional  accom- 
plishment has  generated  enormous  concern 
and  action  in  the  form  of  new  educational 
programs.  A  great  deal  of  progress  has  been 
made    toward    the    goal    of    equalizing    the 
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availability  of  educational  programs  and 
services  among  our  schools,  regardless  of 
geographic  location.  Further  equalization  of 
resources  remains  to  t>e  achieved  but  is  by  no 
means  the  only  action  necessary.  We  must 
now  begin  moving  toward  achieving  equality 
in  student  performance,  a  vastly  more  com- 
plex and  difficult  undertaking  than  merely 
equalizing  resources. 

It  Is  our  inability  to  achieve  equality  in 
student  performance  which  Is  at  the  root  of 
protests  about  instructional  programs  in  our 
school  systems.  Until  our  schools  are  able  to 
reclaim  their  rightful  authority  through  ef- 
fective management,  they  will  continue  to  be 
the  focus  of  escalating  protest.  The  problem 
has  surfaced  most  visibly  m  our  cities,  but 
other  schools  certainly  will  experience  the 
same  problems  without  Improved  manage- 
ment. 

The  basic  objective  of  an  Improved  man- 
agement capability  in  education  should, 
therefore,  be  to  seek  a  higher  level  of  author- 
ity for  our  schools,  while  rejecting  the  Im- 
poster  of  power. 

Modern  management  techniques  are  avail- 
able to  our  schools— at  a  price — but  there 
has  been  no  concerted  effort  to  apply  these 
techniques  to  education  endeavor.  Our  fail- 
ure to  use  the  techniques  which  have  been 
developed,  refined,  and  proven  bv  industry. 
business,  and  a  few  public  agencies  is  at  least 
partially  understandable. 

To  me.  Improved  management  capability 
means  the  acquisition  of  Improved  compe- 
tencies to  perform  certain  functions.  The 
functions  which  I  believe  educators  must 
k>e  able  to  perform,  if  they  are  to  be  true 
managers  of  the  educational  process,  include 
the  ability  to  determine  and  continuously 
modify  objectives  on  a  rational  basis. 

Modern  management  techniques  require, 
first  and  foremost,  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  the  product  is  to  be.  This  understand- 
ing must — in  computereez — be  output-ori- 
ented. 

Our  schools  pay  Up  service  to  outputs,  but 
usually  in  vague  generalities  such  as  "well 
prepared  graduates"  or  "the  encouragement 
of  learning."  Very  seldom  do  we  find  educa- 
tional objectives  stated  in  terms  of  specific 
desired  effects  on  the  student  or  student  be- 
havior. 

Almost  all  educational  organization  is  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  process  of  teaching, 
not  the  process  of  learning. 

Under  our  schools'  present  Input-orlented 
management,  time  Is  apportioned,  space  is 
compartmented,  materials  are  developed,  and 
personnel  roles  are  shaped  primarily  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  teaching  process.  But  if  we 
assume  an  output-orientation  of  serving  the 
needs  of  learning,  the  responses  to  problems 
of  time,  space,  materials,  and  similar  matters 
may  be  far  different. 

For  example,  consider  the  problem  of  time 
for  educational  Improvement.  Prom  an  in- 
put-orlented view  we  might  well  conclude 
that  the  present  school  day  is  Jam  packed, 
that  there  is  little  or  no  time  available 
for  developing  or  introducing  new  curricula 
or  procedures.  But  when  the  same  problem  is 
examined  from  the  learning  or  output  view- 
point, we  discover  that  the  learner's  time  Is 
not  fully  utilized. 

Or.  similarly,  consider  the  problem  of  pro- 
%'ldlng  academic  and  vocational  education. 
The  teaching,  or  input-oriented  view,  de- 
monstrably holds  that  it  is  both  logical  and 
efficient  to  operate  the  programs  separately 
because  they  require  different  personnel  and 
resources.  But  the  individual  learner  needs 
integrated  skills  which  enable  him  to  apply 
knowledge  to  production.  Knowing  how  to 
calculate  the  hsrpotenuse  of  a  triangle  will  be 
of  little  value  to  the  learner  building  a  set 
of  stairs,  unless  be  also  knows  the  work  skills 
required.  And  you  have  my  assurance  as  a 
former  engineer  that  stairs  built  ever-so- 
sklllfuUy  are  likely  to  have  a  strangely  skew- 
ered appearance  if  the  lesson  of  the  hypot- 
enuse isn't  applied  in  planning  them. 
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One  mora  quick  examine: 
School  dlotrlct  con«oU<latlon  has  engaged 
graat  energlts  and  emotions  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  loput-orlented  view  la  that  ctm- 
aolldatlon  provldea  economic  efficiency  for 
the  teaching  proceas.  Little  attention  baa 
been  given  to  the  output-oriented  view  that 
what  the  learner  requires  la  merely  susceaa 
to  learning  opportunities  and  that  these  may 
be  provided  \UBt  as  weU  by  adroit  manipula- 
tion and  shifting  of  the  necessary  learning 
resources  as  by  moving  the  learner  from  one 
place  to  another. 

Re(»lentat|on  of  present  school  manage- 
ment la  essential  to  school  acceptance  of 
this  new  strategy.  It  Is  almost  a  truism  to 
observe  that  If  we  can't  really  manage  the 
educational  enterprise,  we  can  hardly  be  ac- 
countable fof-  what  that  enterprise  does  or 
falls  to  do. 

To  make  acquisition  of  this  Improved 
management  capability  a  posslbUlty  for  o\ir 
schools,  two  hiajor  changes  must  occur: 

First,  locaO  educational  agencies  must 
develop  the  capacity  to  renew  themselves  and 
to  be  more  r^ponslve  to  the  changing  needs 
of  their  clientele.  They  have  demonstrated 
auccess  In  ex]|anslon  and  elaboration  of  exlst- 
1*^  .program^  In  response  to  national  con- 
_  cern3__but  n^ed  to  develop  the  capacity  to 
manage  the  i>roblems  of  continuous  renewal 
and  flexlbUltj.  This  Implies  the  development 
of  a  new  kind  of  educational  management 
that  concurrtntly  (a)  Involves  clientele  In 
the  definition  of  needs  and  policies,  (b) 
brings  real  aiithorlty  to  bear  upon  the  solu- 
tion of  problems,  and  (c)  Institutionalizes 
change.  ! 

Second,  scbools  must  accept  the  principle 
of  "accountability"  for  student  performance. 
Extension  or  j  expansion  of  services  by  local 
and  Stete  agpncles  la  laudable  but  Inade- 
quate: They  imust  be  accountable  for  the 
learning  residts  they  produce  with  pubUc 
funds.  Schooll  for  too  long  have  operated  as 
public  monoioUes  and  have  been  able  to 
avoid  the  coiiequences  of  poor  or  mediocre 
performance.  Student  unrest  Is  merely  one 
consequence  dt  these  Inadequacies. 

I  hope  my  remarks  have  made  it  clear  that 
I  am  not  neural  about  the  youth  rebellion. 
I  welcome  mtpy  of  the  changes  It  presages. 
But  as  a  father,  as  the  son  of  Immigrants 
whoee  lives  wfere  Infinitely  enriched  by  this 
great  country  |and  as  one  who  has  personally 
experienced  the  promise  of  the  American 
dream,  I  cam^ot  and  will  not  accept  as  In- 
evitable the  Rowing  trend  of  violence  and 
anarchy  I  see  i  coming  as  the  full  Impact  of 
the  crisis  amotg  youth  strikes  at  our  schools. 
I  look  with  k  certain  wlstfulness  to  calmer 
times  when  it  tould  be  said  with  a  measure  of 
truth  that  tha  faculty  taught,  tht  students 
studied  and  idamed,  and  the  administration 
presided  over  ifce  operation  with  general  sup- 
port and  approval.  I  also  look  with  great  hope 
to  the  time  I  when  Improvements  In  our 
ablUty  to  manage  the  educational  enterprise 
Invests  It  again  with  the  authority  It  deserves 
and  needs  If  we  are  to  preserve  the  freedom 
which  comes  only  with  the  self-dlsclpllne  of 
educated,  ablej  productive  citizens.  It  la  our 
tasks  as  educa^rs  to  produce  such  citizens. 
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Sounds  of  Ohetto  Youth"  was  recently 
released  in  New  York.  The  record  was 
produced  by  Montego  Joe,  a  musician 
who  has  found  time  in  his  busy  life  to 
work  with  ghetto  youth  in  the  HARYOU 
Act  program  in  New  York's  Harlem.  Joe 
entered  the  program  in  1965  to  teach 
percussion  music.  After  4  years  of  train- 
ing, his  students  have  achieved  such 
competence  and  musicianship  that  they 
were  asked  to  record  this  album.  It  com- 
bines a  great  variety  of  music,  most  of  it 
based  on  Afro  and  Jazz  themes,  and  Is  a 
most  professional  and  enjoyable  record. 

The  musicians  are  almost  all  Afro- 
Americans  and  range  in  age  from  16  to 
19  years.  Most  of  the  tunes  were  written 
by  Nick  Kirksey  and  David  Edmead. 

I  believe  the  album  demonstrates  that 
our  Nation's  ghetto  youth  can  contribute 
substantially  to  society  when  given  the 
opportunity,  training,  and  encourage- 
ment available  from  people  like  Montego 
Joe.  These  men  have  found  expression  in 
their  music.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
the  album  wiU  go  to  a  HARYOU  scholar- 
ship fund.  I  commend  it  to  you. 


YOUTH    FINDS 
ION  IN  MUSIC 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  KEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HODBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  3,  1969 

Mr.    MUR1>HY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,   a  rjecord   album  called   "The 


THE  SAFEGUARD  SYSTEM 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

Of   VIBCIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,   September   4.   1969 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  recess,  I  was  most  fortunate  to 
hear  a  most  informative  address  on  the 
Safeguard  anti-ballistic-missile  systan. 
It  was  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Wil- 
bur B.  Payne,  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  Operations  Research,  be- 
fore a  public  meeting  arranged  by  the 
Hampton  Roads  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  I  found  the  excellent  remarks 
to  be  most  thought  provoking  and  I  feel 
certain  that  the  rest  of  the  Members 
should  have  an  opporunity  to  share 
them,  as  follows: 

The  Safeguako  System 
(Address  by  Dr.  Wilbur  B.  Payne.  Eteputy 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army',  Operations 
Research,  before  the  Hampton  Roads  Jay- 
cees,  Newport  News,  Va..  August  27,  1969) 
This  evening  I  would  like  to  address  the 
three  principal  questions  about  the  Safe- 
guard antl-balllstlc  missile  deployment  that 
were  raised  In  the  recent  debate.  First,  Is 
Safeguard  necessary?  Second,  will  Safeguard 
work?  And  third.  Is  Safeguard  provocative? 
To  understand  the  necessity  for  Safe- 
guard It  Is  necessary  to  realize  that  the  pres- 
ent balance  of  strategic  power  Is  brought 
about  by  the  survivability  of  offensive  forces 
Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
today  have  offensive  forces  that  can  survive 
any  attack  the  other  could  launch.  Then,  m 
a  second,  retaliatory  atUck  these  forces  can 
Inflict  damage  so  severe  that  It  destroys  the 
first  attacker  as  a  modern  society.  No  one 
who  thinks  about  It  can  believe  that  this 
represents  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 
It  Is  a  world  that  has  resulted  from  the  con- 
flict that  Is  called  the  Cold  War.  It  Is  a  con- 
flict that  we  must  sooner  or  later  resolve 
peacefully  through  political  means.  Until  If 
can  be  resolved,  however,  the  best  course  to 
follow  Is   to  prevent  war  between  the  two 
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major  powers.  To  do  thU  the  United  States 
has  long  held  to  a  policy  of  malntalnlnir 
strategic  nuclear  forces  that  by  their  size 
and  their  ability  to  survive,  guarantee  that 
the  Soviet  Union  can  find  no  advantage  from 
attacking  first. 

These  forces  contain  three  major  ele- 
ments — land  based  ICBM  bombers,  and  mis'. 
slles  to  be  launched  from  submarines  Our 
land  based  missiles  are  in  hardened  silos  Our 
nuclear  submarines,  the  Polaris,  are  rtrtu- 
aUy  Impossible  to  locate  when  on  sUtlon 
Some  of  our  bombers  are  on  alert,  prepared 
to  take  off  on  short  notice.  For  these  rea- 
sons, most  of  our  nuclear  striking  power 
could  today  survive  an  attack  by  all  of  the 
missiles  now  In  the  Soviet  arsenal. 

In  the  absence  of  any  other  way  to  pro- 
vide  the  nation  a  means  to  insure  Us  sur- 
vival, reliance  on  thU  second  strike  capa- 
bUlty  as  a  deterrent  to  attack  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  every  President  since  General 
Elsenhower.  In  all  likeUhood,  we  will  have  to 
continue  to  rely  on  this  deterrent  unui, 
either  by  agreement  or  through  some  other 
parallel  action,  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  can 
move  to  some  other  basis  for  our  mutual 
security. 

For  many  years,  the  declared  poUcy  of  the 
United  States  and  our  actions  In  deploying 
strategic  forces  have  been  intended  to  show 
the  Soviet  Union  that  we  would  make  every 
effort  to  protect  this  deterrent  power,  it  is 
because  we  see  certain  trends  in  Soviet  de- 
ployments and  activities  in  the  development 
of  nuclear  weapons — trends  that  if  con- 
tinued could  lead  to  substantial  threats  to 
our  deterrent — that  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended the  Initiation  of  the  Safeguard 
deployment. 

One  of  these  trends  is  the  continued  de- 
ployment In  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  ICBM 
we  call  the  SS-9.  This  Is  a  very  large  missile, 
much  larger  than  Mlnuteman.  It  can  carry 
a  warhead  with  a  yield  up  to  25  megatons. 
If  such  a  warhead  hits  within  about  1  mile 
of  a  Mlnutenaan  silo  It  will  very  probably 
destroy  the  missile.  Dtirlng  the  ptat  several 
months,  we  have  seen  evidence  of  testing  in 
the  Soviet  Union  of  the  SS-9  with  multi- 
ple warheads.  We  have  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect this  testing  will  continue  and  thus 
provide  the  SS-9  a  capability  to  deliver  3 
warheads  of  5  megaton  yield.  These  smaller 
warheads  would  have  to  hit  within  about 
one-half  mile  of  a  Mlnuteman  silo,  but  there 
Is  no  Insuperable  technical  obstacle  to  the 
achievement  of  such  accuracy. 

The  nuclear  weapons  that  were  used 
against  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  had  only 
about  one-thousandth  the  yield  of  the  SS-9. 
Only  for  a  very  small  ntunber  of  very  large 
cities  would  yields  larger  than  a  few  mega- 
tons be  considered  trseful.  A  few  such  weap- 
ons might  be  found  In  a  force  designed  as 
ours  is  for  deterrence  through  an  assured 
second  strike  capability.  It  Is  difficult  to  so 
Interpret  many  hiukdred  such  weapons.  Be- 
cause of  this,  and  because  of  the  continued 
deployment  of  the  SS-9,  we  can  at  this  time 
see  only  one  military  use  for  so  large  a  de- 
ployment of  such  large  missiles  and  that  Is  to 
erode  our  Mlnuteman  deterrent  forces. 

At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Union  has 
started  a  rapid  growth  in  Its  force  of  missile 
carrying  submarines.  The  Soviets  have  built 
such  ships  for  several  years  but  recently  have 
noticeably  Increased  their  construction  rate. 
This  development  can  also  be  related  to 
our  retaliatory  capability  because  the  sub- 
marine launched  missile  in  adequate  num- 
bers would  represent  a  serious  threat  to  our 
bo.Tiber  force.  The  submarine  launched  mis- 
sile gives  only  about  half  the  warning  time 
of  an  ICBM. 

If  these  threats  are  developed  and  deployed 
we  could  be  forced  to  rely  primarily  on  our 
own  submarine  force  for  our  deterrent.  This 
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Is  a  formidable  force  and  one  which  we  are 
confident  is  now  secure  and  reliable.  But  Just 
as  we  are  constantly  trying  to  counter  the 
submarine  threat,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  un- 
doubtedly developing  improved  capability  for 
detecting  and  destroying  submarines. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  these  are 
potential  and  evolving  threats,  not  ones  now 
in  being.  But  if  we  do  not  begin  now  to 
counter  them  we  can  be  left  with  a  deterrent 
that  may  suddenly  become  vulnerable  to 
some  Soviet  development  we  could  not 
quickly  counter.  I  believe  it  would  be  unwise 
to  provide  so  great  a  temptation  to  our  op- 
ponents. It  has  long  been  our  national  policy 
not  to  do  so. 

Because  of  these  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  I  believe  the  answer  to  the  first 
question  Is  yes,  the  Safeguard  Is  necessary. 
Basically,  Safeguard  Is  a  thin  defense  against 
ballistic  missiles.  It  is  called  thin  in  the 
sense  that  It  cannot  protect  our  cities  from 
a  massive  Soviet  attack.  Safeguard  can,  how- 
ever, protect  a  minimum  essential  numl>er 
of  our  missiles  from  a  Soviet  first  strike.  It 
can  also  provide  added  warning  time  for 
our  bomber  forces  on  alert.  In  addition.  It 
will  protect  our  population  from  any  attack 
the  Chinese  Conununlsts  could  launch  In  the 
coming  decade.  The  Chinese  are  developing 
an  ICBM  capability.  They  are  progressing 
somewhat  more  slowly  than  we  once  pre- 
dicted, but  they  are  progressing.  Without  ac- 
tion on  our  part  they  could  achieve  a  capa- 
bility to  kill  10  to  20  million  of  our  people 
by  the  nild-1970's.  We  can  defend  against  this 
threat  and  since  we  are  very  uncertain  about 
Chinese  objectives  and  about  how  their 
present  or  future  governments  would  behave 
In  a  crisis.  It  seems  prudent  to  do  so. 

I  believe  that  Safeguard  will  work  in  the 
sense  that  It  can  accomplish  these  limited  ob- 
jectives. We  do  not  know  how  with  presently 
feasible  techniques  to  defend  our  cities 
against  massive  Soviet  attacks.  In  his  state- 
ment on  March   14  President  Nixon  said: 

"Although  every  Instinct  motivates  me  to 
provide  the  American  people  with  complete 
protection  against  a  major  nuclear  attack,  it 
Is  not  now  within  our  power  to  do  so." 

Since  we  cannot  defend  the  cities  against 
Soviet  attacks  It  is  reasonable  to  ask  why 
we  are  confident  we  can  accomplish  any  of 
the  objectives  of  the  Safeguard  deployment. 
The  answer  has  two  facets;  one  deriving  from 
the  technical  character  of  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem, the  other  deriving  from  the  differences 
in  the  targets  to  be  defended  and  the  threats 
to  those  targets. 

The  Safeguard  does  not  require  any  radical 
new  technical  breakthroughs  to  work.  It  Is 
a  very  complicated  system  but  It  Is  only  a 
very  specialized  combination  of  radar,  guided 
missiles  and  electronic  computers.  All  of 
these  have  their  technical  roots  In  the  1940's. 
The  radars  do  not  have  large  rotating  anten- 
nae. Rather  their  beams  are  formed  and 
steered  electronically.  This  may  seem  like 
wizardry,  but  the  fundamental  theory  of 
such  systems  was  fully  developed  by  1941.  We 
and  the  Russians  have  built  and  operated 
several  such  radars  with  all  the  power  and 
sophistication  needed  for  the  Safeguard.  We 
are  testing  a  prototype  of  the  principal  Safe- 
guard radar,  the  Missile  Site  Radar,  at 
Kwajaleln  Atoll  now. 

Guided  missiles  are  an  engineering  chal- 
lenge but  not  a  scientific  puzzle.  They  obey 
Newton's  laws  of  motion  and  they  receive 
guidance  commands  that  covUd  have  been 
generated  any  time  since  de  Forest  Invented 
the  three  element  vacuum  tube. 

The  Safeguard  computers  also  do  not  re- 
quire any  significant  Increase  In  speed  of 
computation  or  storage  capacity  over  some 
now  In  use.  Writing  the  programs  for  them, 
checking  these  out  Is  a  major  task.  But  It  is 
possible  with  a  little  care  to  use  computers 
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effectively  as  well  as  their  more  familiar  ap- 
plication: lousing  up  charge  accounts  and 
nukgazlne  subscriptions. 

None  of  those  who  argue  that  Safeguard 
will  not  work  point  to  any  basic  principles 
of  science  that  prevent  Its  working.  Rather 
they  point  to  Its  great  complexity  and  the 
engineering  difficulties.  But  the  United 
States  has  been  conducting  Engineering  De- 
velopment of  ABM  systems  continuously 
since  1956.  Because  of  this,  the  Safeguard 
.-epresents  an  application  of  a  fully  matured 
technology.  We  are  extensively  testing  its 
components  and  will  continue  this  testing. 
But  there  Is  no  reason  to  view  Its  design  as 
more  than  a  particularly  complicated  system 
using  thoroughly  understood  principles. 

On  the  operational  side  it  Is  Important  to 
recognize  that  there  is  quite  a  difference  be- 
tween successful  attack  on  a  city  and  a 
Mlnuteman  or  on  a  bomber  force.  The  most 
Important  difference  is  that  only  a  few 
missiles  need  to  penetrate  the  defense  to 
destroy  a  city  and  those  few  need  not  be 
very  accurately  delivered.  Hence,  to  defend 
a  city  against  a  massive  attack,  the  defense 
must  stop  nearly  every  warhead,  or  every- 
thing It  suspects  is  a  warhead.  To  destroy 
Mlnuteman  more  than  1000  warheads  must 
penetrate  the  defense  and  the  ones  that 
penetrate  must  be  very  accurately  aimed. 
This,  and  the  fact  that  the  targets  are  hard 
so  that  high  altitude  bursts  cannot  damage 
them,  gives  the  defense  a  great  advantage. 
We  have  studied  with  great  care  the  full 
range  of  alternatives  that  might  be  used 
in  attaclcs  against  Mlnuteman.  These  include 
decoys  intended  to  confuse  the  radar,  chaff 
Intended  to  hide  the  warheads  from  the  radar 
and  a  wide  variety  of  tactics  that  the  enemy 
might  adopt.  The  components  of  Safeguard 
can  provide  adequate  protection  against  any 
that  might  be  used  with  the  SS-9  and,  in 
combination  with  some  increase  in  Minute- 
man's  hardness,  can  defend  adequately 
against  any  threats  we  can  now  conceive 
as  being  at  all  practical. 

For  protection  of  the  bombers  we  need 
only  provide  adequate  warning  and  an 
ability  to  intercept  the  first  few  missiles 
aimed  at  them.  Thus  we  buy  time  for  the 
alert  bombers  to  lavmch.  not  protection  of 
the  base. 

The  Chinese  threat  will  be  quite  different 
from  the  Soviet  threat  In  both  numbers  and 
In  sophistication.  The  Rvisslans  already  have 
more  than  900  missiles  on  launchers.  The 
Russians,  eis  we  do,  conduct  an  extensive 
research  program  in  space  and,  most 
Importantly,  have  a  fully  developed  and 
deployed  ABM  system  and  a  very  active  re- 
search program  in  defensive  systems.  The 
Chinese  have  neither  an  ABM  program  nor  a 
space  program.  In  fact,  they  have  never 
even  developed  an  air  defense  missile  system 
much  less  an  ABM  system.  This  is  very  Im- 
portant because  to  penetrate  a  modern 
defense  an  offensive  missile  force  must  be 
both  very  large  and  very  sophisticated.  There 
are  many  things  that  might.  In  principle, 
confuse  a  radar  and  act  as  decoys.  But  unless 
the  attacker  knows  what  a  radar  can  measure 
and  hew  accurately  It  does  measure,  he  had 
better  not  count  on  most  of  these  many 
things.  The  third  question  I  8p>ecifled  was. 
Is  Safeguard  provocative. 

There  are  two  somewhat  different  aspects 
to  this.  First,  does  it  represent  another  trip  In 
the  futile  spiral  of  the  arms  race.  That  is. 
does  It  force  the  Soviets  to  react  in  a  way  that 
will  in  turn  force  us  to  react  in  a  way  that  in 
turn  and  on  and  on  forever.  I  do  not  believe  it 
will  make  a  Soviet  reaction  necessary  unless 
they  are  unalterably  committed  to  achleve- 
Ing  a  capability  for  a  first  strike.  This  Safe- 
guard can  prevent,  but  Safeguard  is  In  every 
sense  a  limited  defensive  system.  It  will  not 
Impact  on  the  Soviet  deterrent  force.  It  can- 
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not  attack  either  Russian  offensive  forces  or 
the  Russian  population.  Russia's  present  of- 
fensive force  will  remain  a  fully  adequate  de- 
terrent if  he  believes  he  must  have  one.  The 
best  evidence  Russia  will  have  of  this  Is  not 
our  Insistence  that  It  Is  so.  Rather  the  Rus- 
sians will  be  readily  able  to  determine  from 
the  physical  deployment  of  the  sites  that  the 
system  has  a  limited  capability. 

The  first  two  sites  will  be  In  two  of  the 
present  Mlnuteman  fields.  Others.  If  the 
threats  continue  to  evolve,  will  be  near  other 
Mlnuteman  fields  and  generally  along  both 
coasts  of  the  mainland.  The  design  and  limi- 
tations of  Safeguard  will  be  obvious  and  it 
will  be  easy  for  the  Russians  to  determine 
that  Safeguard  Is  not  capable  of  urban  de- 
fense against  massive  attacks. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  question  of  whether 
Safeguard  Is  provocative  Is,  "Will  It  lessen 
the  chances  for  an  arms  control  agreement 
with  the  Soviets?"  Not  only  do  I  not  believe 
It  will  lessen  the  chances  of  such  an  agree- 
ment. It  may  even  Improve  them.  After  all. 
we  have  told  the  Soviets  for  many  years 
through  many  channels  of  communication 
that  we  would  respond  If  our  deterrent  were 
challenged.  If  I  were  a  Russian  I  would  see 
Safeguard  as  less  provocative  than  the  alter- 
native of  a  large  increase  In  U.S.  offensive 
forces.  Not  only  do  I  believe  this,  but  I  inter- 
pret recent  Soviet  actions  to  indicate  they 
believe  It.  In  May  of  last  year  the  Congress 
vigorously  debated  the  Issues  raised  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  recommendation  to  deploy 
the  Sentinel  system.  In  that  debate,  as  in  the 
current  one,  it  was  argued  that  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  would  frustrate  the  chance  for 
arms  control  talks.  Nonetheless,  the  Con- 
gress authorized  deployment  and  It  was  after 
that  decision  that  the  Soviet  suggested  that 
arms  control  talks  begin  very  soon. 

As  you  know,  the  Soviets  have  an  ABM 
system  already  operational  around  Moscow 
and  we  believe  that  they  intend  to  complete 
development  and  deployment.  They  have 
other  defensive  systems  deployed  that  could 
be  given  an  antl-mlssUe  capability  and  a 
very  Impressive  research  and  development 
program  imderway.  They  have  stated  fre- 
quently that  they  do  not  regard  defensive 
systems  as  provocative.  Since  they  continue 
their  deployments  It  seems  obvious  that 
they  do  not  see  any  necessary  inconsistency 
between  ABM  deployments  and  arms  control 
talks. 

In  fact,  If  only  by  demonstrating  that 
continuation  of  the  arms  race  Is  futile.  Safe- 
guard may  add  incentive  to  negotiate.  Fi- 
nally, there  is  an  element  of  the  P»resident's 
decision  that  does  not  receive  the  emphasis 
it  deserves.  The  United  States  has  not 
launched  an  all  out  emergency  program  to 
deploy  a  massive  ABM  system  on  a  fixed 
schedule.  Only  two  sites  have  been  formally 
recommended  for  construction  and  both  of 
these  are  for  defense  of  Mlnuteman.  The 
additional  deployments  are  in  reality  options 
for  the  future.  Given  the  threat  we  now  see 
evolving  It  seems  necessary  to  preserve  these 
options.  But  they  will  be  exercised  only  if 
subsequent  information  shows  the  threats 
continue  to  evolve.  It  requires  many  years 
to  deploy  Safeguard.  The  first  site  will  not 
become  operational  until  1974. 

No  one  can  be  absolutely  certain  of  his 
prediction  five  years  Into  the  future.  I  hope 
1974  provides  us  with  a  more  peaceful  world: 
a  world  In  which  freedom  does  not  depend 
on  threats  of  nuclear  retaliation.  I  even  be- 
lieve that  many  people  in  Russia  and  China 
share  this  hope.  But  unfortunately  wishing, 
alone,  will  not  make  it  so.  However  much 
we  might  wish  Safeguard  were  unnecessary. 
I  do  not  believe  President  Nixon  or  the  Sen- 
ate had  any  prudent  alternative  but  to  pro- 
ceed with  those  actions  necessary  to  permit 
deployment  of  Safeguard. 
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The  Senate  hiet  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  ^rder  by  the  President  pro 
tempore.  ' 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L,  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer ; 

Our  God,  ojr  help  in  ages  past,  our 
hope  for  years  to  come,  with  Thee  Is  de- 
liverance frorajsin  and  despair,  from  fear 
and  anxiety.  With  Thee  is  grace  for  all 
our  need,  and  i|i  Thy  will  is  our  peace. 

O  Thou  who  dost  Illumine  the  shadowy 
places,  put  to  shame  those  who  would 
make  darknesd  to  be  light  and  light  to 
be  darkness.  Cjonfound  those  in  whom 
lust  for  wealth  or  power  threatens  new 
disasters.  Opeii  the  eyes  of  those  who 
are  blinded  by  Ignorance,  superstition  or 
prejudice.  In  Tliy  great  mercy  bring  good 
tidings  to  thei  poor,  heal  the  broken 
hearted,  set  at  liberty  the  oppressed,  and 
fill  with  rejoicing  all  workers  for  good. 
Pit  us  to  be  makers  of  peace  and  builders 
of  Thy  kingdoni 

And  unto  Thde.  O  Father  of  our  spirits 
be  glory  and  bnajesty,  dominion  and 
power,  both  noW  and  forever.  Amen. 


authorization  for  research  relating  to  fuels 
and  vehicles  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act;  and 

S.J.  Res.  46.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  be- 
ginning November  16.  1969.  and  ending  No- 
vember 22,  1969,  as  "National  Family  Health 
Week". 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to'  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7206)  to  ad- 
just the  salaries  of  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  certain  officers  of 
the  Congress. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following 
joint  resolutions  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  250.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  proclaim  September  17.  1969.  General 
von  Steuben  Memorial  Day  for  the  observ- 
ance and  commemoration  of  the  birth  of 
General  Priedrich  Wilhelm  von  Steuben;  and 
H.J.  Res.  851.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calUng  for  a  "Day  of  Bread" 
and  "Harvest  Festival." 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP 
MENT  ACT  OP  1969— INDIVIDUAt' 
VIEWS  .S.  REPT.  NO.  91-390 ,_ 
AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT  TO 
PILE  A  REPORT 

Mr^SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. I  report  an  original  bill  (S  2864 1 
to  amend  and  extend  laws  relating  to 
housing  and  urban  development,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Committee  on  Bankin? 
and  Currency  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report  on  the  bill,  together 
with  individual  views. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  will  be  placed  on 
the  calendar;  and,  without  objection  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
relatmg  to  filing  of  the  report  is  granted 


THi:   JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIIILD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  conient  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  ti  le  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
w?th  ^^P^^'"''®'    *•    1969.   be   dispensed 

The  PRESIDIINT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  11235)  to  amend  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  384  and  385. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MINING  AND  MINERALS  POLICY  ACT 
OP  1969 


MESSAGE  PRbM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  lirlting  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uniied  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was^  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE 
As  in  executiv^ 


\iESSAGE 


pro   tempore  laii 
message  from  the 
States    submitting 
Rear  Adm.  Walter 
Navy,  for 
determined  by 
pointment  to  the 
while  so  serving 
the  Committee 


commi  Lnds 

tie 


oil 


REFERRED 

session,  the  President 

before  the  Senate  a 

President  of  the  United 

the   nomination    of 

L.  Curtis,  Jr.,  U.S. 

and  other  duties 

President,  for  ap- 

grade  of  vice  admiral 

which  was  referred  to 

Armed  Services. 


MESSAGE  Pl:OM  THE  HOUSE 


A  message  from 
sentatives.  by  Mi 
reading    clerks. 
House  had  passed 
joint  resolution 
with   an  amendn^ent 
quested  the 


o: 


S.  1689.  An    act    .„ 
Hazardous   Substan  :e 
dren  from  toys  and 
for  use  by  children 
to  the  presence  of 
thermal  hazards 

S.  2276.  An  act  to 


ard 


HOUSE    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS     RE- 
FERRED 

The  following  joint  resolutions  were 
each  read  twice  by  their  titles  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary: 

H.J.  Res.  250.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  proclaim  September  17.  1969.  General  von 
Steuben  Memorial  Day  for  the  obsen-ance 
and  commemoration  of  the  blrtli  of  General 
Frtedrtch  Wilhelm  von  Steuben;  and 

H.J^  Res.  851.  Joint  resolution  requestlne 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  for  a  "Day  of  Bread" 
and  "Harvest  Festival." 


the  House  of  Repre- 

Hackney.  one  of  its 

announced    that    the 

the  following  bills  and 

'  the  Senate,  severally 

-nt,   in   which   it  re- 

concuirence  of  the  Senate: 

:o    amend    the    Federal 

Act   to   protect   chll- 

other  articles  Intended 

'vhlch  are  hazardous  due 

electrical,  mechanical,  or 

d  for  other  purposes; 

extend  for  one  year  the 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
mormng  business  be  limited  to  3 
mmutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  719.  to  establish  a  national  min- 
ing and  minerals  policy  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments 
on  page  1.  line  9.  after  the  word  "oi- 
derly"  insert  "and  economic";  in  line  10 
after  the  word  "reserves"  strike  out  "nec- 
essar>-";  m  the  same  line  after  the  word 
to  •  insert  "help";  and  on  page  2  at  the 
beginning  of  line  5.  strike  out  "in"  and 
insert  "when  exercising  his  authority 
under";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mining  and  Minerals 
Policy  Act  of  1969". 

Sec.   2.   The   Congress   declares   that  it  Is 
the  continuing  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  national  Interest  to  foster  and 
encourage   (1)    the  development  of  an  eco- 
nomically sound  and   stable  domestic  min- 
ing and  minerals  Industry.    (2)    the  orderly 
and  economic  devedopment  of  domestic  min- 
eral  resources   and  reservee   to  help  assure 
satisfaction  of  Industrial  and  security  needs, 
and  (3)   mining,  mineral,  and  metallurgical 
research   to  promote  the  wise  and  efficient 
use  of  our  mineral  resources.  It  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  carry  out  this  policy  when  exercising  his 
authority  under  such  programs  as  may  be 
authorized  by  law  other  than  this  Act    For 
this  purpose   the  Secretary   of   the  Interior 
shall   include  in   his  annual   report   to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  domes- 
tic mining  and  minerals  industry  includln" 
a  stateinent  of  the  trend  in  utilization  and 
depletion  of  these  resources,   together  with 
such   recommendations   for   legislative   pro- 
grams as  may  be  necessary  to  Implement  the 
policy  of  this  Act. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
acted  unanimously  in  reporting  •  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate  S.  719,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  national  mining  and  minerals  pol- 
icy. This  wEis  very  gratifying  to  me,  per- 
sonally, because  I  am  firmly  convinced  of 
the  need  for  this  legislation.  When  I  in- 
troduced the  bill  on  January  28  of  this 
year,  it  was  the  sixth  successive  Congress 
in  which  I  had  Introduced  a  similar 
measure. 

Hearings  were  held  on  S.  719  before  the 
Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels  Subcom- 
mittee on  July  9,  1969.  More  than  30  wit- 
nesses either  appeared  in  person  or  filed 
written  statements,  all  of  which  were 
favorable.  In  addition,  many  communi- 
cations were  received  supporting  or  en- 
dorsing the  measure,  a  large  number  of 
which  came  from  colleges  and 
universities. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  these 
were  some  of  the  finest  hearings  that  I 
have  ever  attended  before  a  Senate  com- 
mittee. The  testimony  was  pertinent  in 
all  cases:  it  was  well  reasoned,  and  non- 
repetitive.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  wit- 
nesses for  their  excellent  work.  I,  also, 
wish  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  Senator  fi-om  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss  1 ,  who  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  meas- 
ure, for  his  many  courtesies  and  thought- 
ful comments  while  presiding. 

The  presentations  contained  in  the 
printed  hearings  are  of  such  high  quality 
that  I  recommend  them  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  of  providing  our 
economy  and  industiT  with  the  necessary 
raw  materials. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  and  similar  pre- 
rious  bills  have  enjoyed  broad  bipartisan 
support  and  cosponsorship.  The  admin- 
istration supports  the  bill  as  did  the 
former  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Dr.  Walter  Hibbard.  I  hope  it  will  receive 
similar  bipartisan  support  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

PURPOSE 

The  piu-pose  of  S.  719  is  to  concisely 
enimciate  and  declare  an  overall  national 
minerals  policy,  as  a  matter  of  law. 
Under  the  provisions  of  S.  719,  a  national 
policy  would  be  established  to  guide  the 
Federal  Government  in  fostering  and 
encouraging:  First,  development  of  an 
economically  sound  and  stable  domestic 
mining  and  minerals  industry;  second, 
the  orderly  and  economic  development  of 
domestic  mineral  resources  and  reserves 
to  help  to  assure  satisfaction  of  indus- 
trial and  security  needs,  and  third,  min- 
ing, mineral,  and  metallurgical  research 
to  promote  the  wise  and  efficient  use  of 
domestic  mineral  resources.  The  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
S.  719  is  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  thus  placing  primary,  overall 
responsibility  on  a  single  Cabinet  officer 
and  assuring  Congress  of  a  direct  source 
of  advice  and  counsel  as  to  attainment 
of  the  objectives  of  the  bill.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  would  submit  an  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  on  the  state  of 
the  domestic  mining  and  minerals  indus- 
try, including  an  analysis  of  trends  and 
his  recommendations. 

It  should  be  made  clear,  as  it  was  dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  this  measure,  that 
coal,  oil,  gsis,  oil  shale,  and  uranium  are 
excluded  from  the  definition  of  minerals 


as  the  term  is  used  in  S.  719.  These  com- 
modities more  properly  fit  into  the  en- 
ergy picture  along  with  hydroelectric 
power  and  solar  energy.  There  are  many 
conunon  factors  to  the  energy  field  that 
are  peculiar  to  energy  and  simply  do  not 
apply  to  minerals  In  general,  and  there- 
fore, should  be  treated  separately. 

NEED 

The  United  States  is  an  enormous  con- 
sumer of  minerals.  Population  growth 
and  increasing  per  capita  mineral  de- 
mands are  placing  unprecedented  pres- 
sures upon  the  Nation's  minerals  base. 
The  Congress  cannot  avoid  its  responsi- 
bility to  establish  policies  designed  to  in- 
sure that  an  adequate  supply  of  mineral 
conunodities  are  available  to  our  manu- 
facturing industry.  As  the  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  pointed  out 
in  hearings  before  our  committee  last 
year; 

Major  tonnages  of  our  key  basic  mattrials 
are  coming  from  foreign  operations:  85  per- 
cent of  our  bauxite  for  aluminum;  almost  20 
percent  of  copper  (and  probably  much  more 
in  1967  and  1968);  40  percent  of  our  iron 
ore;  nearly  40  percent  of  our  zinc  and  more 
than  25  percent  of  our  lead;  all  of  our  man- 
ganese and  chromium  needed  for  steel,  our 
gold  and  silver  production  is  about  one- 
fourth  of  our  industrial  consumption. 

As  we  permit  our  Nation  to  become 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  foreign 
sources  for  minerals  important  to  our 
industry  and  security,  we  tend  to  lose 
the  ability  to  find  and  produce  these  min- 
erals domestically.  Our  dependence  tends 
to  encumber  our  foreign  E>olicy  and  limit 
our  freedom  of  movement  within  the 
family  of  nations.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  in 
the  long-term  national  interest  that  our 
ability  to  domestically  produce  Important 
mineral  commodities  be  improved  and 
maintained. 

The  best  hope  for  achieving  this  objec- 
tive is  through  technological  advance- 
ment in  methods  of  finding,  mining,  and 
processing  available  resources.  Radically 
new  approaches  may  be  necessary  to 
achieve  this,  and  research  is  the  logical 
path  to  new  technology.  Our  continued 
progress  depends  upon  it.  As  Dr.  Lee  A. 
DiiBridge,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  pointed  out  in  his 
report  to  the  committee  on  this  legisla- 
tion: 

Increased  productivity  through  adaptation 
of  new  technology  has  been  the  established 
road  to  progress  in  this  country  in  industry 
generally  and  has  resulted  in  a  standard  of 
living  for  the  U.S.  worker  second  to  none. 
I  believe  that  the  minerals  industries  can  also 
expect  to  participate  in  an  improved  stand- 
ard of  living,  but  we  must  devote  a  great  ef- 
fort to  the  need  for  better  technology  In  order 
to  meet  our  future  needs.  Certainly  a  Con- 
gressional declaration  of  policy  to  that  ef- 
fect— as  is  contemplated  by  S.  719 — would 
be  a  useful  step  In  that  direction. 

The  declaration  of  a  national  minerals 
policy  would  not  be  a  panacea  to  all  our 
minerals  problems.  It  would  be,  however, 
an  important  first  step.  Such  a  declara- 
tion of  policy  can  serve  as  a  springboard 
from  which  solutions  to  the  myriad  of 
minerals  problems  could  unfold.  It  would 
serve  as  a  beacon  for  both  legislative  and 
administrative  efforts  to  deal  with  these 
problems,  and  it  would  put  the  world 
on  notice  as  to  what  our  intentions  are. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  tNo. 
91-390),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  Senate  bill  719  Is  to  con- 
cisely enunciate  and  declare  an  overall  na- 
tional minerals  policy.  The  bill  further  de- 
clares that  "it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  this  policy 
when  exercising  his  authority  under  such 
programs  as  may  be  authorized  by  law  other 
than  this  act"  and  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  include  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  "a  report  on  the  state  of  the 
domestic  mining  and  minerals  Industry,  in- 
cluding a  statement  of  the  trend  of  utiliza- 
tion and  depletion  of  these  resources,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  for  legis- 
lative programs  as  may  be  necessary  to  Im- 
plement the  policy  of  this  act." 

These  two  directives  of  the  bill  clearly  place 
upwn  the  Secretary  of  Interior  the  responsi- 
bility of  carrying  out  the  national  minerals 
and  mining  policy  established  by  the  bill. 

NATIONAL  MINERALS  POLICT 

Under  the  provisions  of  S.  719,  a  national 
policy  would  be  established  to  guide  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  fostering  and  encourag- 
ing: (1)  development  of  an  economically 
sound  and  stable  domestic  mining  and  min- 
erals Industry,  (2)  the  orderly  and  economic 
development  of  domestic  mineral  resources 
and  reserves  to  help  assure  satisfaction  of  in- 
dustrial and  security  needs,  and  (3)  mining, 
mineral,  and  metallurgical  research  to  pro- 
mote the  wise  and  efficient  use  of  domestic 
mineral  resources.  The  responsibility  for  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  S.  719  is  assigned 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  thus  placing 
primary,  overall  responsibility  on  a  single 
Cabinet  Officer  and  assuring  Congress  of  a  di- 
rect source  of  advice  and  counsel  as  to  attain- 
ment of  the  bill's  objectives. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  submit 
an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  state  of 
the  domestic  mining  and  minerals  Industry, 
including  a  statement  of  the  trend  in  utiliza- 
tion and  depletion  of  these  resources,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  for  legislative 
action  necessary  to  make  effective  the  policy 
of  the  act.  Such  a  report  would  provide  an 
assessment  and  objective  evaluation  of  na- 
tional progress  in  providing  for  a  strong  do- 
mestic mining  and  minerals  Industry. 

The  functions  of  a  number  of  agencies  of 
the  F'ederal  Government  affect  minerals  and 
mining  directly  or  Indirectly,  including  In- 
ternational relations,  foreign  trade,  taxation, 
and  air  and  water  pollution,  to  name  a  few. 
Yet  there  Is  no  stated  policy  or  overall  set  of 
guidelines  by  which  their  actions  can  be 
coordinated.  S.  719  would  provide  such  co- 
ordination of  Federal  planning  and  action 
with  respect  to  the  domestic  mining  indus- 
try. While  such  a  policy  is  concerned  with 
principle  rather  than  detail,  and  Is  an  ex- 
pression of  broad  goals,  it  would  give  direc- 
tion to  Federal  Government  procedures  and 
policy  through  its  basic  statement  of  prin- 
ciple. 

There  are  myriad  Federal  laws  that  afifect 
the  mining  and  minerals  industry,  but  each 
was  passed  to  meet  a  particular  problem  or 
purpose,  and  usually,  the  overview  of  the 
direction  of  the  minerals  industry  was  not 
considered.  As  a  result,  some  of  the  actions 
taken  have  been  counter-productive  of  the 
objectives  of  this  measure.  S.  719  would  give 
clear  direction  to  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  in  its  Implementation  and  co- 
ordination of  these  laws.  The  same  would 
apply  to  development  of  future  legislation. 

A  national  mining  and  minerals  policy 
would  serve  as  a  statement  of  fundamental 
principles  or  objectivee  against  which  the 
executive  branch  can  measure  proposed  ac- 
tion  and   against  which   the   Congress   can 
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meAsure  legislation.  This  Includes  such  areas 
of  critical  Importance  to  the  mining  Indus- 
try as  manpower  training  and  recruitment, 
research  In  mineral  recovery,  mining  meth- 
ods and  healthi  and  safety,  environmental 
quality,  public  lands,  stockpiling,  tax  policy, 
mine  finance,  atid  foreign  trade.  Overall,  It 
has  profound  iibplicatlons  to  the  economic 
future  of  the  Ut^ted  States,  which  Is  based 
so  heavily  on  a  continuing  supply  of  min- 
erals, both  dom^tlc  and  foreign. 

As  we  permit  our  Nation  to  become  more 
and  more  dependent  upon  foreign  sources 
for  minerals  Important  to  our  Industry,  we 
tend  to  lose  the <  ability  to  find  and  produce 
these  minerals  dbmeetlcally.  Our  dependence 
tends  to  encumfser  our  foreign  policy  and 
limit  our  freedoin  of  movement  within  the 
family  of  natloni.  It  Is,  therefore,  in  the  na- 
tional interest  bf)th  In  terms  of  foreign  pol- 
icy and  natlonalj  defense,  that  our  ability  to 
domestically  prtxluce  important  mineral 
commodities  be  Improved  and  maintained. 

The  wise  and  efficient  use  of  mineral  re- 
sources is  necessary  for  the  advancement 
of  technological  knowledge  in  the  minerals 
field,  on  which,  in  turn,  the  futiire  of  the 
Nation  is  dependent 

S.  719  would  sfcrve  to  give  Impetus  to  the 
alleviation  of  thi  severe  shortage  of  trained 
mlherar  ^t>ecialis^  and  engineers  by  encour- 
aging yt)Tmg  people  to  favorably  consider  a 
career  In  the  minerals  industry.  Today  enroll- 
ments in  mineral  technology  courses  are  at 
an  all-time  low  4nd  the  number  of  mining 
schools  declines  ettch  year. 

Ultimately,  wejare  going  to  be  required  to 
turn  to  the  lowea  grade  ore  deposits  and  de- 
posits at  very  great  depths  to  satisfy  our  min- 
eral requirement^.  Such  endeavors  will  re- 
qiilre  research,  bcth  basic  and  applied.  The 
bill  establishes  tpe  policy  ol  fostering  re- 
search, both  Govftrnment  sponsored  and  pri- 
vate, to  deal  with  the  technological  problems 
of  locating  and  extracting  such  mineral 
deposits. 

The  Nation  has^  become  painfully  aware  of 
our  deteriorating  environment.  The  mining 
Indmtry  is  also  aware  of  the  problem  and 
has  developed  practical  solutions  for  many 
of  the  problems.  But.  as  further  environ- 
mental quality  htprovement  is  sought,  the 
technical  difflculties  and  the  cost  of  gaining 
each  new  increment  of  quality.  greaUy  in- 
creases the  costs  if  operation  and  may  make 
the  difference  between  feasibility  and  Infea- 
sibUlty  in  the  mines  economic  picture.  A  na- 
tional mining  and  minerals  policy  will  help 
to  prevent  the  promulgation  of  inconsistent 
regiilaUons  and  tlje  adoption  of  counter-pro- 
ductive policies  thkt  tend  to  thwart  these  na- 
tional objectives. 

Research  can  b*  particularly  beneficial  in 
asalsUng  the  mining  industry  to  cope  with 
the  many  new  requirements  that  our  in- 
creased concern  dver  environmental  quality 
places  upon  mint  operators.  The  Federal 
Government  shoul|d  engage  in  long-range  re- 
search programs  wfiich  will  provide  the  tech- 
nology necessary  lior  private  Industry  to  Im- 
plement practices  designed  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  environment.  It  should  estab- 
lish and  maintam  poUcles  and  programs 
eeded  trained  speciallstB, 
jsemlnate  data  and  tech- 
•elevant  to  environmental 


sake  of  the  Nation's  overall  security  and  eco- 
nomic well-being.  Minerals  are  recognized  as 
being  critical  and  essential  to  the  Nation's 
economy  and  security,  and  as  such  a  depend- 
able and  adequate  supply  woxild  be  encour- 
aged by  the  development  of  a  coordinated 
national  mining  and  minerals  policy.  The 
Federal  Government  can  contribute  to  min- 
eral development  through  policies  that  per- 
mit and  encourage  exploration  and  mining 
and  through  activities  carried  out  in  close 
cooperation  with  private  Industry. 

A  national  minerals-  policy  would  foster 
the  improvement  of  the  Nation's  capability 
to  use  mineral  supplies  more  efficiently  and 
encourage  the  reuse  of  minerals. 

Encourtigement  of  research  as  envisioned 
in  S.  719  would  help  develop  practical 
methods  for  supplementing  resources  found 
in  land  with  those  found  under  the  sea. 

While  it  Is  recognized  that  aU  of  our  min- 
eral requirements  cannot  be  met  by  domestic 
sources,  improvement  of  our  ability  to  pro- 
duce important  minerals,  domestically,  Is  in 
the  national  Interest,  and  a  national  mining 
and  minerals  policy  would  provide  goals 
toward  which  the  mining  industry  and  the 
Federal  Government  can  work  together  In 
close  cooperation. 

Finally,  this  policy  is  designed  deUberately 
in  general  terms,  recognizing  the  need  for 
flexibility.  The  policy  will  require  continual 
scrutiny  and  review  and  must  be  flexible  to 
respond  to  changes  In  demand,  economics, 
security,  and  environmental  requirements. 

NKKO 
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;  Industry  can  be  expected 
rtth  the  new  demands  of 
.  |Jity  concerns  and  remain 
economically  viable,  the  Industry  must  have 
the  necessary  toils.  These  tools  Include 
trained  speciaUstsJ  the  results  of  successful 
research  in  Improted  mining,  beneficlatlon 
and  waste  disposAl  practices,  and  govern- 
mental poUcles  which  take  Into  accovmt  the 
increased   costs   Injvolved. 

While  private  ei|terprlse  must  supply  the 
naUonal  demand  tor  minerals,  the  Federal 
Government  has  the  obligation  to  encourage 
mining  industry  for  the 


a  healthy  domestic 


The  United  States  is  an  enormous  con- 
sumer of  minerals  and  fuels.  The  startling 
truth  Is  that  we  have  consumed  more  of 
these  resources  In  the  past  10  years  than 
the  entire  peoples  of  the  world  consumed  in 
all  previous  history.  Population  growth  and 
increasing  per  capita  mineral  demands  are 
placing  unprecedented  pressures  upon  the 
Nation's  minerals  base.  The  Congress  cannot 
avoid  its  responsibility  to  establish  policies 
designed  to  Insure  that  an  adequate  supply 
of  mineral  commodities  are  available  to  our 
manufacturing  industry.  A  minerals  policy 
that  encourages  a  strong  domestic  mining 
Industry  will  assist  in  developing  the  capa- 
bility of  supplying  these  projected  needs. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  increased  domes- 
tic mineral  exploration  and  development. 
Factors  which  now  serve  to  encourage  for- 
eign operations  by  American  companies  are 
growing  less  attractive  and  many  domestic 
producers,  lacking  a  broad  financial  base, 
find  themselves  captive  to  a  declining  re- 
source base  and  a  static  technology. 

A  mineral  policy  must  recognize  the  need 
for  domestic  industry  to  enter  upon  and 
explore  the  public  lands.  These  lands  are  a 
major  source  of  domestic  minerals  and 
should  not  be  closed  to  mineral  development 
unless  there  is  a  compelling  national 
interest. 

The  development  of  a  sound  and  enlight- 
ened minerals  policy  can  only  come  about 
when  the  general  public  has  an  awareness  of 
the  Importance  of  minerals  in  its  everyday 
life.  Passage  of  legislation  by  itself  will  not 
insure  that  the  public  realizes  that  its  future 
depends  on  minerals.  There  Is  a  great  need 
for  Increased  education  and  awareness  in  this 
area  and  a  minerals  policy  would  Improve 
the  opportunities  for  such  communication. 

There  is  a  continuing  decline  in  the  nimi- 
ber  of  students  studying  earth  sciences.  The 
colleges  and  universities  are  not  producing 
enough  graduates  in  mineral  technology  to 
meet  the  expanding  needs.  The  number  of 
schools  with  accredited  curricula  In  mining 
engineering  has  dropped  seriously. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Hollls  Dole,  made  this  point  graphically  in 
his  excellent  presentation  to  the  committee: 
In  the  professional  areas  of  mining  and 
earth  sciences,  we  are  facing  a  crisis.  Our  col- 
leges and  universities  are  not  producing 
enough  graduates  In  the  mineral  sciences  to 
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meet  our  expanding  need*.  In  fact,  we  are 
losing  ground.  This  year,  for  wample  Amen- 
can  universities  are  graduating  a  total  of  onlv 
110  mining  engineers,  and  many  of  theee  are 
foreign  students  who  are  returning  to  their 
own  countries. 

Equally  alarming  Is  the  fact  that  in  1967 
only  17  educational  institutions  had  an  ac- 
credited  curriculum  In  mining  engineering 
The  median  number  of  seniors  was  approxi- 
mately six.  There  were  at  the  same  time  19 
graduate  programs  In  mining  with  a  median 
participation  of  eight  graduate  students  and 
half  of  these  were  foreign  nationals. 

Kncouragement  and  assistance  are  needed 
If  mining  and  mineral  technology  Is  to  be 
Improved.  Should  the  Nation  continue  on  its 
present  course,  with  a  relatively  static  tech- 
nology, its  economic  growth  and  standard  of 
Uvtng  win  be  severely  Umlted  by  resource 
constraints  in  a  few  years.  There  is  a  need 
for  the  country's  long-term  mineral  supplies 
to  come  from  sources  not  now  technically  or 
economically  feasible  to  obtain.  The  encour- 
agement of  Improved  technology  Is  essential 
to  fully  develop  these  resources. 

In  summary,  as  the  United  States  seeks  to 
maintain  and  Improve  Its  high  standard  of 
Uvlng,  It  must  insure  that  essential  mineral 
needs  are  met  at  reasonable  cost.  S.  719  would 
encourage  new  discoveries,  technologies,  and 
capabiUties  thus  assuring  the  Nation's  con- 
tinued economic  strength. 

The  committee  believes  it  is  important  that 
tills  policy  be  enacted  In  the  form  of  a  law 
with  full  and  binding  effect.  As  a  law,  enacted 
under  constitutional  procedure.  It  will  not 
only  bind  all  agencies  of  the  Government, 
but  It  will,  more  importantly,  serve  as  a  bea- 
con, giving  guidance  to  all  agencies  in  carry- 
ing out  their  missions.  As  a  result,  contradic- 
tory and  counterproductive  regulations  and 
programs  are  less  likely  to  be  adopted  and 
effected. 

MINERALS     POLICY 

Hearings 

Hearings  were  held  on  S.  719  before  the 
Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels  Subcommittee 
on  July  9.  1969.  These  hearings  extended 
until  late  in  the  afternoon.  More  than  30 
witnesses  either  appeared  in  person  or  filed 
written  statements,  all  of  which  were  favor- 
able. In  addition,  many  communications  were 
received  supporting  or  endorsing  the  meas- 
ure, a  large  number  of  which  came  from 
colleges  and  universities.  The  present  admln- 
UtraUon  favors  the  bill  as  did  Dr.  Walter 
Hlbbard.  former  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  he  so  Indicated  at  the  March  21, 
1968,  hearings  before  the  subcommittee. 

Commenting  upon  the  testimony  during 
the  hearings.  Senator  AUott,  principal  spon- 
sor of  the  measure,  observed : 

•  •  •  that  this  is  without  doubt  the  finest 
coordinated  set  of  papers  I  have  seen  In  anv 
committee  before  Congress. 

It  was  evident,  by  the  high  quality  of  the 
various     presentations      that     considerable 
thought  had  gone  into  their  preparation. 
Amendments 

The  Department  of  Interior  recommended 
three  minor  clarifying  amendments,  which 
were  adopted  In  substance  by  the  committee 
with  minor  changes  to  conform  the  grammar. 

1.  On  page  1,  line  9,  after  the  word  "or- 
derly"  the  words  "and  economic"  were  'n- 
serted. 

2.  On  page  1,  line  10.  the  committee  struck 
out  "necessary"  and  Insertea  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "to  help". 

These  amendments  refiect  the  fact  that 
some  necessary  minerals  may  not  be  available 
domestically  or  that  domestic  production 
may  not  be  economic. 

3.  On  page  2,  line  4,  the  committee  struck 
out  the  word  "In"  and  inserted  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "when  exercising  his  authority 
under". 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  requested 
this  amendment  in  order  to  bring  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  in  accord  with  the  mineral 
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policy  and  program  responsibilities  of  the 
Secretary. 

The  committee  accepted  these  amendments 
since  they  did  not,  in  any  way.  change  nor 
modify  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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CHOUTEAU  LOCK  AND  DAM, 
OKLAHOMA 

The  bill  <S.  1499)  to  name  the  author- 
ized lock  and  dam  numbered  17  on  the 
Verdigris  River  in  Oklahoma  for  the 
Chouteau  family,  was  considered,  or- 
deied  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

8.  1499 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  lock 
and  dam  numbered  17  on  the  Verdigris  River, 
Oklahoma,  a  feature  of  the  Arkansas  River 
and  tributaries  navigation  project,  author- 
ized to  be  constructed  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  July  24,  1946  (60  Stat.  641, 
647) .  as  amended,  shall  be  known  and  desig- 
nated hereafter  as  the  Chouteau  lock  and 
dam.  Any  law,  regulation,  map,  document, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
in  which  such  lock  and  dam  is  referred  to 
shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  lock  and  dam 
as  the  Chouteau  lock  and  dam. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-391),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    BILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  1499  is  to  designate  the 
authorized  lock  and  dam  No.  17.  on  the 
Verdigris  River  in  Oklahoma  and  the  lake 
created  thereby  for  the  Chouteau  family. 

GBIfERAL    STATEMENT 

Lock  and  dam  No.  17  Is  a  feature  of  the 
Arkansas  River  and  tributaries  navigation 
project,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  July  24,  1946,  as  amended.  The  overall 
project  will  provide  a  9-foot  navigation  chan- 
nel from  the  Mississippi  River  at  the  mouth 
of  the  White  River,  to  Catoosa,  Okla. 

Col.  Auguste  P.  Chouteau,  In  1823,  con- 
structed a  shipyard  at  the  falls  of  the  Ver- 
digris River,  near  the  site  of  lock  and  dam 
No.  17,  for  the  construction  of  large  keel 
boats  to  transport  hides  and  produce  down 
the  Verdigris,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi 
Rivers  to  New  Orleans.  The  bill  will  honor 
not  only  Colonel  Chouteau,  who  was  the  first 
to  envision  the  feasibility  of  navigation  over 
the  route  being  Improved,  but  also  all  of  the 
Chouteaus  who  were  Involved  in  the  earliest 
settlement  of  Oklahoma  and  navigation  of  Its 
streams. 

COST  TO  THE  DNITED   STATES    IP  LEGISLATION   IS 
ENACTED 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not  re- 
sult in  any  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

COMMITTEE   VIEWS 

The  committee  believes  It  fitting  and 
proper  to  name  lock  and  dam  No.  17  on  the 
Verdigris  River,  Okla.,  and  the  lake  to  be 
created  by  such  structure,  In  honor  of  the 
Chouteau  family,  whose  early  efforts  at  de- 
veloping commerce  on  the  Verdigris  and 
Arkansas  Rivers  contributed  much  to  pro- 
moting navlg^atlon  on  those  rivers.  Accord- 
ingly, enactment  of  S.  1499  is  recommended. 


U.S.  COMMITMENTS  TO 
FOREIGN  POWERS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
bill  which  is  the  pending  business  of  the 
Senate,  I  have  on  a  few  occasions  tried 
to  make  the  point  that  until  we  know  the 
extent  to  which  our  country  will  follow 
the  commitments  m&de  in  treaties  with 
other  countries  around  the  world,  we 
caimot  intelligently  debate  cuts  in  the 
military.  At  one  time,  I  mentioned  that 
we  have  15  or  17  treaties  which  commit 
us  to  war,  without  any  question. 

I  said  the  other  day  that  I  have  asked 
our  President  to  speak  to  the  American 
people  on  these  commitments,  and  sev- 
eral Members  of  he  Senate  have  asked 
me  my  sources.  To  satisfy  their  inquiries, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  held  Thursday,  August  17, 
1967,  entitled  "U.S.  Commitments  to 
Foreign  Powers."  This  includes  a  letter 
from  William  B.  Macomber,  Jr.,  and  a 
paper  entitled  "U.S.  Defense  Commit- 
ments and  Assurances,  Department  of 
State,  August,  1967." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(U.S.   Senate.   Committee   on   Foreign    Rela- 
tions, Washington,  D.C..  Aug.  17,  1967] 

U.S.      COMMITMENTS      TO      FOREIGN     POWXRS 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess, 
at  10:05  a.m.,  in  room  4221,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbrlght 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Fulbrlght,  Gore,  Lau- 
sche,  Symington,  Clark,  PeU,  McCarthy. 
Aiken  Carlson,  Mundt,  Case  and  Cooper. 

The  Chairman  The  committee  will  come 
to  order. 

The  committee  today  continues  its  In- 
quiry Into  the  natvire,  extent,  and  source 
of  our  country's  foreign  commitments  as 
well  as  the  broader  question  of  congressional 
responsibility  In  the  making  of  foreign  policy. 

In  preparation  for  these  hearings  the  com- 
mittee directed  an  inquiry  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  as  to  what  It  regards  to  be 
the  outstanding  foreign  commitments  of  the 
United  States  deriving  both  from  treaties 
and  from  statements  and  agreements  en- 
tered into  by  the  Executive.  I  wish  to  insert 
in  the  record  the  reply  of  the  Department 
of  State  dated  August  15,  1967,  under  the 
title  "U.S.  Defense  Commitments  and  As- 
surances." 

DEPAS-racxNT  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  IS,  1967. 
Hon.  J.  W.  FuLBaioHT, 
Chairman, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  to  Secretary  Rusk  of  August  1, 
1967  concerning  Senate  Resolution  161  "Rel- 
ative to  United  States  Commitments  to  For- 
eign Powers". 

You  have  asked  In  your  letter  for  the  De- 
partment's comments  on  the  greneral  subject 
of  Resolution  161  and  for  answers  to  four 
specific  questions.  We  believe  the  Depart- 
ment's general  views  on  the  subject  of  the 
resolution  can  best  be  presented  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  when  hearings 
are  held  next  week.  In  this  letter  the  Depart- 
ment undertakes  to  answer  the  four  specific 
questions. 

Last  year  at  approximately  this  time.  Sec- 
retary Rusk  appeared  before  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 


ate Committee  on  Armed  Servioes  to  discuss 
some  matters  relevant  to  the  specific  ques- 
tions posed  in  your  letter  of  August  1,  1967. 
Prior  to  his  appearance,  the  Department  pro- 
vided that  Subcommittee  with  a  compilation 
of  United  States  commitments  and  assur- 
ances consisting  of  provisions  of  formal 
treaties  and  agreements,  and  official  declara- 
tions by  the  Congress,  the  President,  the 
Vice  President,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
concerning  actions  the  United  States  would 
take  if  another  country  were  the  victim  of 
aggression.  For  the  convenience  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  to  provide 
a  context  for  the  answers  to  specific  ques- 
tions posed  in  your  letter  of  August  1.  1967, 
which  appear  below.  I  have  attached  an  up- 
dated version  of  the  compilation  earlier  sup- 
plied to  the  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee. 

Question  1 :  Of  the  42  countries  with  which 
the  United  States  has  bilateral  treaties  or 
multilateral  agreements  for  collective  de- 
fense, in  how  many  instances  would  the 
Executive  Branch  view  as  automatic  the 
American  commitment  as  one  upon  which 
the  United  States  would  act  unilaterally — 
meaning  that  we  view  the  obligations  not 
only  as  collective  but  individual,  as  the  De- 
partment has  interpreted  the  SEATO  Treaty? 
For  example,  should  one  of  the  members  of 
the  1947  Inter-American  treaty  of  reciprocal 
assistance  be  attacked  by  subversion  or  from 
an  external  source,  to  what  extent,  if  any, 
would  there  be  a  commitment  for  the  United 
States  on  its  own  to  supply  men  or  materiel 
to  respond  to  such  attack?  We  would  like  to 
have  such  nations  listed,  not  only  in  the 
American  Republics,  but  elsewhere. 

This  question  raises  the  Issue  whether  the 
United  States  obligation  to  assist  another 
party  to  one  of  these  treaties  is  an  individual 
obligation  or  an  obligation  that  arises  only 
when  there  has  been  a  multilateral  deter- 
mination by  the  treaty  parties.  The  question 
is  asked  with  regard  to  responses  in  the  case 
of  armed  attack  and  in  the  case  of  sub- 
version. 

Under  each  of  our  multilateral  treaties,  the 
commitment  to  extend  assistance  in  the 
event  of  an  Eirmed  attack  is  individual  and 
requires  no  collective  finding  or  decision  by  a 
multilateral  organization.  The  Rio  Treaty 
provides  that  in  the  event  of  an  armed  attack 
against  an  American  state  "each  one  of  the 
said  Contracting  Parties  undertakes  to  assist 
in  meeting  the  attack"  (Art.  3(1),  emphasis 
added).  The  Treaty  goes  on  to  provide  that 
"each  one  of  the  Contracting  Parties  may  de- 
termine the  immediate  meastires  which  it 
may  individually  take"  (Art.  3(2) ,  emphasis 
added) .  In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  "each" 
at  the  signatories  "in  the  exerdse  of  the  right 
of  individual  or  collective  self-defense  recog- 
nized by  Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  will  assist  the  party  or 
parties  attacked  by  taking  forthwith,  indiiAd- 
uaUy  and  in  concert  with  the  other  parties, 
such  action  .  .  ."  (Art.  6,  emphasis  added). 
In  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  and  In  the  Anzus  Security  Treaty 
"esujh  party"  agrees  that  "It"  will  act  to  meet 
the  common  danger  (Art.  rv  In  both).  The 
same  is  true  of  the  bilateral  treaties  with  the 
Philippines,  Korea,  Republic  of  China  and 
Japan.  Thus,  under  each  of  these  treaties 
there  Is  an  individual  obligation  independent 
of  any  collective  action. 

The  question  posed  in  your  letter  of  Au- 
gust 1  Is  asked  also  in  regard  to  actions 
taken  in  response  to  attack  by  subversion. 
All  of  our  defense  treaties  call  for  consulta- 
tion In  the  event  of  a  threat  other  than 
armed  attack — such  as  externally  supported 
subversion.  Article  6  of  the  Rio  Treaty  pro- 
vides for  a  meeting  of  the  Organ  of  Consulta- 
tion "If  the  Inviolability  or  Integrity  of  the 
territory  or  the  sovereignty  or  political  In- 
dependence of  any  American  State  should  be 
affected  by  an  aggression  which  Is  not  an 
armed  attack  ...  or  by  any  other  fact,  or 
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situation  that  might  endanger  the  peace  of 
America".  The  ( Jrgan  of  Consultation  can  de- 
termine    "the    measures    which    must     be 
taken  ...  to  a^lst  the  victim  of  the  aggres- 
sion  or,   in   an^  case,   the  measures   which 
should  be  take4  for  the  common  defense  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  continent".  Article  4  of  the  NATO 
Treaty  provides  that  "[tlhe  Parties  will  con- 
sult together  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  any 
of  them,  the  territorial  integrity,  political  in- 
dependence or  security  of  any  of  the  Partlee 
is    threatened".    Substantially    similar    lan- 
guage   exists    iQ     the    Anzus    and    SEATO 
Treaties  (Arts,  m  and  rV(2),  respectively). 
Thus,  when  the  threat  takes  the  form  of  sub- 
version   rather    than    armed    attack,    each 
multilateral  treity  calls  for  consultation.  No 
lndivid\ial  obligation  of  unilateral  action  Is 
imposed.  The  same  is  true  by  virtue  of  simi- 
lar language  under  the  bilateral  treaties  with 
the  PhiUppines  and  Korea.  Under  the  Japa- 
nese treaty  coMultation  Is  called  for  "when- 
ever the  security  of  Japan  or  international 
peace     and    security    In     the    Par    East    is 
threatened." 

Question  2:  Speciflcally,  does  the  United 
States  (United  Nations  obligations  aside) 
have  a  national  commitment  m  the  event  of 
Mtack.from  an  external  source  or  from  in- 
ternal •*»bversioii  to  come  either  to  the  mili- 
tary or  economic  aid  of  Israel  or  any  of  the 
Arab  States?  In  >hort,  is  the  United  States  as 
a  nation  committed  to  supply  American  mili- 
tary or  economia  resources  to  protect  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity^  of  these  states? 

President  Johison  and  his  three  predeces- 
sors have  stated  the  United  States  Interest 
and  concern  in  Supporting  the  political  In- 
dependence and  territorial  Integrity  of  the 
countries  of  the  Near  East.  This  is  a  state- 
ment of  policy  and  not  a  commitment  to  take 
particular     actlc  ■      " 

stances.   Unrest  

East  have  been  I  of  serious  concern  to  the 
United  States  tdtr  a  long  time.  The  use  of 
armed  force  in  the  Middle  East  can  have 
especially  serloui  consequences  for  interna- 
tional peace  extending  far  beyond  that  area. 
We  have  bent  oiir  efforts  to  avoid  a  renewal 
of  conflict  -Jierei  Thus,  we  have  stated  our 
position  in  an  eliort  to  use  our  Influence  in 
the  cause  of  pe&cf . 

•Ing  in  mind  recent  sltiia- 
I  and  Nigeria,  la  there  any 
;lonal  commitment  to  sup- 
ply American  military  or  economic  resources 
in  the  event  of  iggresslon  or  threats  to  the 
Integrity  of  thoae  states  or  any  states  In 
Africa? 

With  regard  to  the  Congo,  the  United  States 
has  supported  pblicies  and  actions  of  the 
United  Nations  In  preserving  the  territorial 
integrity,  politlcil  independence  and  eco- 
nomic unity  of  thkt  country.  We  have  no  spe- 
cific commltmeni  to  supply  military  or  eco- 
nomic resources  ko  the  Congo  In  the  event 
of  aggression  or  A  threat  to  its  integrity.  We 
have  extended  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  Conio  as  a  part  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  oui  foreign  assistance  legisla- 
tion. Recently,  ak  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  dongo,  we  made  available  to 
it  three  C-130  aircraft.  The  decision  to  fur- 
nish this  assistance  was  not  based  on  any 
prior  commitmenjt  of  the  United  States  to 
defend  or  assist  la  the  defense  of  the  Congo. 
The  United  Stajtes  has  no  commitment  to 
come  to  the  defense  of  Nigeria  in  the  event 
of  an  armed  attajk  or  subversion.  We  hope 
that  the  current  fighting  in  that  country 
will  be  brought  tc  an  early  end,  but  we  have 
maintained  that  tie  crisis  is  an  Internal  mat- 
ter and  we  have  refrained  from  any  action 
that  could  be  interpreted  as  Interference  in 
Nigeria's  affairs  siih  as  the  sale  of  arms  from 
the  United  States  x>  that  cotmtry. 

There  are  two  other  coimtries  in  Africa 
that  shoiUd  be  mentioned  in  this  context. 
The  United  Statei  has  an  agreement  of  Co- 
operation  with   the   Government  of  Liberia 


Question  3:  Be 
tlons  in  the  Coi 
United  States  na 


(TIAS  4303).  Article  1  of  that  agreement 
provides:  "In  the  event  of  aggression  or 
threat  of  aggression  against  Liberia,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  Liberia  wUl  Immedi- 
ately determine  what  action  may  be  appro- 
priate for  the  defense  of  Liberia." 

That  language  does  not  create  a  commit- 
ment by  the  United  States  to  supply  military 
or  economic  resources  in  defense  of  Liberia. 
The  United  States  has  an  agreement  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Libya  relating  to  Wheeliis 
Air  Base.  The  Preamble  t»  that  agreement 
provides  In  part  that  the  two  Governments 
confirm  their  determination  "to  cooperate  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations"  and  are  "of  the  opinion 
that  cooperation  within  the  territory  of  Libya 
will  assist  in  achieving  these  objectives." 
The  presence  of  United  States  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel in  Libya  makes  the  security  of  that 
country  of  special  Interest  to  the  United 
States.  We  have  recently  undertaken  discus- 
sions with  the  Government  of  Libya  concern- 
ing the  phasing  out  of  United  States  use  of 
the  Wheelus  airfield. 

Question  4:  Finally,  could  the  Administra- 
tion at  this  time  provide  the  Committee  with 
a  full  list  of  all  nations  which  upon  the  basis 
of  past  official  statements,  communiques,  or 
other  public  or  private  understandings,  as 
well  as  formal  treaties,  reasonably  assiune 
that  they  have  a  United  States  commitment 
under  some  set  of  circumstances  involving 
either  an  economic  or  mUltary  threat  to  their 
existence,  to  receive  either  economic  or  mili- 
tary assistance  from  the  Umted  States? 

The  attached  compilations  set  forth  the 
provisions  of  formal  treaties  and  agreements, 
and  official  declarations  by  the  Congress,  the 
President,  the  Vice  President,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  concerning  actions  the  United 
States  would  take  if  another  country  were 
the  victim  of  aggression.  We  have,  with  the 
countries  covered  by  these  lists  and  with 
others,  military  and  economic  assistance 
agreements  entered  into  piu^uant  to  exist- 
ing legislation.  Some  of  these  agreements  are 
present  commitments  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  specified  assistance.  They  are  not 
conditioned  on  the  occurrence  of  a  threat 
to  the  peace  or  security  of  the  recipient 
country  and  they  involve  no  commitments 
of  the  United  St.ites  apart  from  their  specific 
terms. 

If  the  Department  can  be  of  any  further 
assistance,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Macombek,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 
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curlty  Council,  on  Its  call  and  In  accordance 
with  a  special  agreement  or  agreements 
armed  forces,  assistance,  and  facilities,  in- 
cluding rights  of  passage,  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  international  peace 
and  security. 


U.S.  Defense  Commitments  and  Assurances, 

Depahtment  op  State,  August  1967 
I.  provisions  in  treaties  and  other  formal 

agreements 

A.  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  June    26 

1945  ' 

Partlee 

United  States 

116  other  countries  fas  of  June  20,  1966]. 
Relevant  provisions 

Art.  42:  Should  the  Security  Council  con- 
sider that  measures  provided  for  in  Article 
41  would  be  inadequate  or  have  proved  to 
be  Inadequate,  It  may  take  such  action  by 
air,  sea,  or  land  forces  as  may  be  necessary 
to  maintain  or  restore  international  peace 
and  security.  Such  action  may  include  dem- 
onstrations, blockade,  and  other  operations 
by  air.  sea.  or  land  forces  of  Members  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Art.  43:  All  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  order  to  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity, undertake  to  make  available  to  the  Se- 
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3.  The  agreement  or  agreements  shall  be 
negotiated  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  Security  Council.  .  . 

Art.  51:  Nothing  in  the  present  Charter 
shall  impair  the  inherent  right  of  individual 
or  collective  self-defense  if  an  armed  at- 
tack occurs  against  a  Member  of  the  United 
Nations,  until  the  Security  Council  has 
taken  the  measures  necessary  to  maintain 
International  peace  and  security.  Measures 
taken  by  Members  in  the  exercise  of  this 
right  of  self-defense  shall  be  Immediately 
reported  to  the  Security  Council  and  shall 
not  In  any  way  affect  the  authority  and 
responsibility  of  the  Security  Council  un- 
der the  present  Charter  to  Uke  at  any  tlnie 
stich  ectlon  as  it  deems  necessary  In  order 
to  maintain  or  restore  international  peace 
and  security. 

•  •  •  »  » 

B.  Western  hemisphere 
1.  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance (Rio  Pact) ,  September  2,  1947  = 
Parties 
United  States,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Coeta  Rica,  Cuba,"  Domin- 
ican Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala,  Haiti,   Honduras,   Mexico.   Nicaragua. 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Ven- 
ezuela. 

Relevant  provisions 

Art.  3 : 

(1)  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree 
that  an  armed  attack  by  any  State  against 
an  American  State  shall  be  considered  as  an 
attack  against  all  the  American  States  and. 
consequently,  each  one  of  the  said  Contract- 
ing Parties  undertakes  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  attack  in  the  exercise  of  the  inherent 
right  of  individual  or  collective  self-defense 
recognized  by  Article  51  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 

(U)  On  the  request  of  the  State  or  States 
directly  attacked  and  until  the  decision  of 
the  Organ  of  Consultation  of  the  Inter- 
American  System,  each  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  may  determine  the  immediate 
measures  which  it  may  Individually  Uke  In 
fulfillment  of  the  obligation  contained  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  and  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  continental  solldarttv. 
The  Organ  of  Consultation  shall  meet  with- 
out delay  for  the  purpose  of  examining  those 
measures  and  agreeing  upon  the  measures 
of  a  collective  character  that  should  be  taken. 

(Ill)  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  be 
applied  in  case  of  any  armed  attack  which 
takee  place  within  the  region  described  in 
Article  4  or  within  the  territory  of  an  Amer- 
ican StAte.  When  the  attack  takes  place  out- 
side of  the  said  areas,  the  provisions  of  .Ar- 
ticle 6  shall  be  applied. 
(Iv)    •    •    • 

Art.  6:  If  the  Inviolability  or  the  integrity 
of  the  territory  or  the  sovereignty  or  politi- 
cal independence  of  any  American  State 
should  be  affected  by  an  aggression  which  is 
not  an  armed  attack  or  by  an  extra-conti- 
nental or  Lntracontlnental  conflict,  or  by  any 
other  fact  or  Situation  that  might  endanger 
the  peace  of  America,  the  Organ  of  Con- 
sultation shall  meet  immediately  in  order  to 
agree  on  the  measures  which  must  be  taken 
In  ca«e  of  aggression  to  assist  the  victim  of 
the  aggression  or,  in  any  case,  the  meeisures 
which  should  be  taken  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  Continent. 

Art.  8:  For  the  purpoeeB  of  this  Treaty, 
the  measures  on  which  the  Organ  of  Con- 
sultation may  agree  will  comprise  one  or 
more  of  the  following:  .  .  .  and  use  of 
armed  force. 
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Art.  20:  Declaloiis  which  require  the  ap- 
plication of  the  measiwes  specified  In  Article 
8  shall  be  binding  upon  all  the  Slgnatc«-y 
States  which  have  ratified  this  Treaty,  with 
the  sole  exception  that  no  State  shall  be 
required  to  use  armed  force  without  its 
consent. 

2    Applicability   of   North   Atlantic   Treaty. 
April  4.  1949 

(Canada  and  Iceland,  as  signatories  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Tteaty,  are  covered  by  the 
commitments  embodied  In  that  Treaty. 
Greenland,  as  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Den- 
mark, and  the  Bahamas  and  Bermuda  as  "is- 
lands under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  of  the 
parties  in  the  North  Atlantic  area  north  of 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer"  are  likewise  covered  by 
that  Treaty.  For  the  NATO  commitments,  see 
C.  1..  below.] 

3.  Bilateral  Agreements 
a.  Agreement  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Government  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  Pursuant  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  Concerning  the  De- 
fense of  Greenland,  April  27,  1951.* 

Relevant  provisions 

Art.  1 :  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Denmark;  in  order  to  pro- 
mote stability  and  well-being  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  area '  by  uniting  their  efforts 
for  collective  defense  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  p>eace  and  security  and  for  the  devel- 
opment of  their  collective  capacity  to  resist 
armed  attack,  will  each  take  such  measures 
as  are  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
expeditiously  their  respective  and  Joint  re- 
sponsibilities in  Greenland,  In  accordance 
with  NATO  plans. 

Art.  2:  In  order  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  as  a  party  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  may  assist  the 
Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  by 
establishing  and/or  operating  such  defense 
areas  as  the  two  Governments,  on  the  basis 
of  NATO  defense  plans,  may  from  time  to 
time  agree  to  be  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  defense  of  Greenland  and  the 
rest  ol  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Area,  and 
which  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Denmark  Is  unable  to  establish  and  operate 
single-handed,  the  two  Governments  in  re- 
spect of  the  defense  areas  thus  selected,  agree 
to  the  following : 

«     •     • 

(31  In  cases  where  It  Is  agreed  that  re- 
sponsibility for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  any  defense  area  shall  fall  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  following  provisions  shall  apply: 

•  *     • 

(b)  •  '  *  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  without  compensation  to 
the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Den- 
mark, shall  be  entitled  within  such  defense 
area  and  the  air  spaces  and  waters  adjacent 
thereto : 

•  •     • 

( ill )  to  station  and  house  personnel  and 
to  provide  for  their  health,  recreation  and 
welfare. 

•  *     • 

(4)  In  cases  where  It  is  agreed  that  re- 
sponsibility for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  any  defense  area  shall  fall  to  the 
Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark, 
the  following  provisions  shall  apply: 

(a)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  may  attach  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel  to  the  staff  of  the  command- 
ing officer  of  such  defense  area,  under  the 
command  of  an  officer  with  whom  the  Dan- 
ish commanding  officer  shall  consult  of  all 
Important  local  matters  affecting  United 
States  interest  pursuant  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty. 

(b)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
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of  America  •  •  •  may  use  such  defense  area 
In  cooperation  with  the  Government  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Denmark  for  the  defense  of 
Greenland  and  the  rest  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  area  •  •  • 

•     •     • 

Art.  4:  In  cone  .:on  with  activities  for 
the  defense  of  Greenland  and  the  rest  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  area,  the  defense  area 
will  so  far  as  practicable,  be  made  available 
to  vessels  and  aircraft  belonging  to  other 
Governments  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  and  to  the  armed  forces  of  such  Gov- 
ernments. 

«      •     • 

b.  Defense  Agreement  Pursuant  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Iceland,  May  5. 
1951." 

Relevant  provisions 

Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  Iceland  cannot  themselves  adequately  se- 
cure their  ovra  defenses,  •  •  •  [the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  has  requested 
the  U.S.  and  Iceland  to)  make  arrangements 
for  the  use  of  facilities  in  Iceland  in  defense 
of  Iceland.  *  •  • 

Art.  1 :  The  United  States  on  behalf  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  in 
accordance  with  its  responsibilities  under  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  will  make  arrange- 
ments regarding  the  defense  of  Iceland  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  set  forth  In  this  agree- 
ment. For  this  purpose  and  in  view  of  the 
defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  area, 
Iceland  will  provide  such  facilities  In  Iceland 
as  are  mutually  agreed  to  be  necessary. 

I  Arts.  2-8  relate  to  the  use  of  facilities, 
the  composition  of  forces,  the  status  of  Kefla- 
vlk  Airport,  etc.] 

c.  North  American  Air  Defense  Command 
Agreement  Effected  by  Exchange  of  Notes, 
United  States-Canada.  May  12,  1958.' 

Relevant  provisions 

Studies  made  by  representatives  of  our 
two  Governments  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  problem  of  the  air  defence  of  our  two 
countries  could  best  be  met  by  delegating  to 
an  integrated  headquarters  the  task  of  exer- 
cising operational  control  over  combat  units 
of  the  national  forces  made  available  for  the 
air  defence  of  the  two  countries.  •  •  •  The 
agreed  integration  is  intended  to  assist  the 
two  Governments  to  develop  and  maintain 
their  individual  and  collective  capacity  to  re- 
sist air  attack  on  their  territories  In  North 
America  in  mutual  self-defence. 

•  •  •  My  Government  proposes  that  the 
following  principles  should  govern  the  future 
organization  and  operations  of  the  North 
American  Air  Defence  Command. 

1.  •    *    • 

2.  The  North  American  Air  Defence  Com- 
mand will  include  such  combat  units  and 
individuals  as  are  specifically  allocated  to  It 
by  the  two  Governments.  The  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  NORAD.  over 
those  units  and  individuals  is  limited  to  op- 
erational control  as  hereinafter  defined. 

3.  "Operational  Control"  is  the  power  to 
direct,  co-ordinate,  and  control  the  ojjera- 
tional  activities  of  forces  assigned,  attached 
or  otherwise  made  available.  •  •  • 

4-11.  •    •    • 

d.  General  Treaty  Between  the  United 
States  and  Panama,  March  2.  1936.^ 

Article  X 

In  case  of  an  International  confiagratlon 
or  the  existence  of  any  threat  of  aggression 
which  would  endanger  the  security  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  or  the  neutrality  or  secu- 
rity of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  will  take  such  measures  of 
prevention  and  defense  as  they  may  consider 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  their  com- 
mon interests.  Any  measures,  in  safeguarding 
such  Interests,  which  it  shall  appear  essen- 
tial to  one  Government  to  take,  and  which 
may  affect  the  territory  under  the  Jurisdic- 


tion of  the  other  Government,  will  be  the 
subject  of  consultation  between  the  two 
Governments. 

C.  Europe 

1.  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  April  4,  1949  » 

Parties 

United  States,  Belgium,  Canada,  Demark, 
France.  Iceland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Portugal,  United  Kingdom, 
Greece,'"  Turkey,'"  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany." 

Relevant  provisions 

Art.  3:  •  •  •  The  Parties,  separately  and 
Jointly,  by  means  of  continuous  and  effective 
self-help  and  mutual  aid.  will  maintain  and 
develop  their  individual  and  collective  capac- 
ity to  resist  armed  attack. 

Art.  4:  The  Parties  will  consult  together 
whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  any  of  them,  the 
territorial  integrity,  political  Independence  or 
security  of  any  of  the  Parties  is  threatened. 

Art.  5:  The  Parties  agree  that  an  armed  at- 
tack against  one  or  more  of  them  In  Europe 
or  North  America  shall  be  considered  an  at- 
tack against  them  all;  and  consequently  they 
agree  that,  if  such  an  armed  attack  occurs, 
each  of  them.  •  •  •  (on  the  basis  of  Art.  51 
of  the  UN  Charter]  will  assist  the  Party  or 
Parties  so  attacked  by  taking  forthwith,  in- 
dividually and  in  concert  with  the  other 
Parties,  such  action  as  it  deems  necessary,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  armed  force,  to  restore 
and  maintain  the  security  of  the  North  At- 
lantic area.  (Provides  also  for  "immediately" 
reporting  to  the  UN  Security  Council  any 
armed  attacks  and  all  consequent  measures, 
and  for  terminating  such  measures  when  the 
Security  Council  has  acted  to  restore  and 
maintain  peace  and  security.] 

Art.  6 :  (As  modified  by  the  Protocol  on  the 
Accession  of  Greece  and  Turkey]  For  the 
purpose  of  Article  5,  an  armed  attack  on  one 
or  more  of  the  Parties  is  deemed  to  Include 
an  armed  attack — 

(i)  on  the  territory  of  any  of  the  Parties  In 
Europe  or  North  America,  on  the  Algerian 
Departments  of  France,'^  on  the  territory  of 
Turkey  or  on  the  Islands  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  any  of  the  Parties  in  the  North 
Atlantic  area  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer; 

(11)  on  the  forces,  vessels,  or  aircraft  of 
any  of  the  Parties  when  in  or  over  these  ter- 
ritories or  any  other  area  in  Europe  in  which 
occupation  forces  of  any  of  the  Parties  were 
stationed  on  the  date  when  the  Treaty  en- 
tered into  force  or  the  Mediterranean  Sea  or 
the  North  Atlantic  area  north  of  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer. 

Art.  11:  This  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  and 
its  provisions  carried  out  by  the  Parties  in 
accordance  with  their  respective  constitu- 
tional processes. 

2.  Joint  Declaration  Concerning  the  Renewal 
of  the  Defense  Agreement  of  September  26, 
1953,  United  States-Spain,  September  26. 
1963." 

Relevant  provisions 
•  •  •  In  affirming  the  Importance  of  their 
bilateral  Defense  Agreement  (signed  Sept.  26, 
1953.  TIAS  2850)  which  will  be  applied  In  the 
new  five  year  period  of  Its  validity  in  the 
spirit  of  this  Declaration,  they  (the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
of  Spain]  consider  It  to  be  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate that  the  Agreement  form  a  part  of 
the  security  arrangements  for  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean  areas. 

The  United  States  Government  reaffirms  its 
recognition  of  the  Importance  of  Spain  to 
the  security,  well-being  and  development  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  areas.  The 
two  governments  recognize  that  the  security 
and  integrity  of  both  the  United  States  and 
Spain  are  necessary  for  the  common  security. 
A  threat  to  either  country,  and  to  the  Joint 
facilities  that  each  provides  for  the  common 
defense,  would  be  a  matter  of  common  con- 
cern to  both  countries,  and  each  country 
would  take  such  action  sis  it  mav  consider 
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appropriate   within  the  frame  work  of  Its 
constitutional  processes. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(Signed   by  S^retary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
for  fcbe  United  States] 
D.  N^r  Bast-Middle  East 
1.    AppUcabUlt^    of   North   Atlantic   Treaty 
Since  I96S 
[On  February  18.  1963,  Greece  and  Turkey 
acceded  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Since 
that  date  thej  have  been   covered  by  the 
commitments    of    that    Treaty.     (See    C.I., 
above).] 

a.  United  Stated  Membership  In  CKNTO  Com- 
mittees 

The  Pact  of  Mutual  Cooperation  (Baghdad 
Pact)  between  Iraq.  Turkey,  the  United  King- 
dom. Pakistan,  and  Iran  was  signed  at  Bagh- 
dad, February  34.  1966.  (Text  In  American 
Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955:  Basic  Documents. 
pp.  1267-1259  )  It  was  redesignated  the  Cen- 
tral Treaty  Organization  (CKNTO)  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Council  of  the  Treaty  Orga- 
nization adopted  August  31.  1966  following 
the  announcement  by  Iraq  of  Its  decision  to 
withdraw.  The  United  States  Is  a  member  of 
the  Military,  Economic,  and  Anti-Subversion 
Committees  of  CEano  and  an  observer  at 
the  Cchihcll  mesftlngs. 

3.  Bilateral  Agreements 
o.  Agreement  of  Cooperation  Between  the 
Government  of  I  the  United  States  and  the 
Imperial    Gcvef^ment    of    Iran,    March    5. 
1959'* 

Relfvant  provisions 
Art.  1:  The  linperlal  Government  of  Iran 
Is  determined  tjo  resist  aggression.  In  case 
of  aggression  against  Iran,  the  Government 
of  the  United  SItates  of  America,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  AmerltXi,  will  take  such  appropriate 
action.  Including  the  use  of  armed  forces, 
as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  and  as  Is 
envisaged  In  the  Joint  Resolution  to  Promote 
Peace  and  Stability  in  the  Middle  East,  In 
order  to  assist  the  Government  of  Iran  at  It" 
request.  1 

b.  Agreement  of  Cooperation  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey, 
March  5,  1959."  I 

Relevant  provisions 
1.  The  Goveriment  of  Turkey  is  deter- 
mined to  resist  aggression.  In  case  of  aggres- 
sion against  Turkey,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  accordance  with 
the  Con8tltutio4  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  will  take  such  appropriate  action, 
including  the  uie  of  armed  forces,  as  may 
be  mutually  agroed  upon  and  as  is  envisaged 
In  the  Joint  Resolution  to  Promote  Peace  and 
Stability  in  the  Middle  East,  in  order  to  as- 
sist the  Govemiaent  of  Turkey  at  its  re- 
quest. 

e.  Africa 
a.  Agreement  if  Cooperation  Between  the 
Government  of  vhe   United  States  and  the 
Government  of  Hberia.  July  8,  1959." 


3.   Agreement   of  Cooperation  Between   the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  Pakistan,  March  6, 1969." 
Relevant  provisions 
Art.   1.:   The  Government   of  Pakistan  Is 
determined   to  resist  aggression.  In  case  of 
aggreeelon  against  Pakistan,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  will  take  such  appropriate 
action,   including  the  use  of  armed  forces, 
as  may  be  mutually  ^eed  upon  and  is  en- 
visaged in  the  Joint  Resolution  to  Promote 
Peace  and  Stability  in  the  Middle  Bast,  In 
order  to  assist  the  Government  of  Pakistan  at 
its  request. 

g.  Southeast  Asia- Southwest  Pacific 
1.  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty, 
Septembers,  1964:  " 
United  Statee,  Australia,  Prance,  New  Zea- 
land, Pakistan,  Philippines,  Thailand,  United 
Kingdom,  Cambodia,'"  Laos,"  Pree  territory 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Viet- 
nam.'* 

Relevant  provisions 

Art.  2.  In  order  more  effectively  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  this  Treaty,  the  Parties, 
separately  and  Jointly,  by  means  of  con- 
tinous  and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid 
will  maintain  and  develop  their  individual 
and  coUective  capacity  to  resist  armed  attack 
and  to  prevent  and  counter  subversive  ac- 
tivities directed  from  without  against  their 
territorial  tategrlty  and  political  stability. 

Art.  4: 

(I)  Each  Party  recognizes  that  aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by 
unanimous  agreement  may  hereafter  desig- 
nate, woiald  endanger  its  own  peace  and 
safety,  and  agrees  that  it  will  in  that  event 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accord- 
ance with  its  constitutional  processes. 
Measures  taken  imder  this  paragraph  shall 
be  immediately  reported  to  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

(II)  If ,  in  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  Parties, 
the  Inviolability  or  the  integrity  of  the  terri- 
tory or  the  sovereignty  or  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  Party  in  the  treaty  area  or 
of  any  other  State  or  territory  to  which  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article 
from  time  to  time  apply  is  threatened  in  any 
way  other  than  by  armed  attack  or  is  af- 
fected or  threatened  by  any  fact  or  situation 
which  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  area, 
the  Parties  shall  consult  Immediately  In 
order  to  agree  on  the  measures  which  should 
be  taken  for  the  common  defense. 

(ill)  It  is  understood  that  no  action  on 
the  territory  of  any  State  designated  by 
unanimous  agreement  under  paragraph  1  of 
this  Article  or  on  any  territory  so  designated 
shall  be  taken  except  at  the  invitation  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  government 
concerned. 
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Understanding  of  the  United  States  of 
America 


Relevant  provisions 
Art.  1 :  In  the  ^ent  of  aggression  or  threat 
of  aggression  against  Uberla,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Unljted  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  bf  Liberia  will  Immediately 
determine  what  action  may  be  appropriate 
for  the  defense  of' Liberia. 

f.  South  Asia 

1.  United  States  Jfemberehip  in  CENTO  Com- 
mittees j 

(Pakistan  is  a  jnember  of  CENTO,  In  cec- 
tain  activities  ofl  which  the  United  States 
participates.    (Se4   Sect.   IX).   2.,   above).] 

3.  Membership  of  the  United  States  and  Pak- 
istan In  SEKfO 

(See  Section  G4  .  "Southeast  Asia-South- 
west Pacific  1 


Footnotes  at  en*  I  of  article 


The  United  States  of  America  in  executing 
the  present  Treaty  does  so  with  the  under- 
standing that  its  recognition  of  the  effect  of 
aggression  and  armed  attack  and  its  agree- 
ment with  reference  thereto  in  Article  IV, 
paragraph  1,  apply  only  to  communist  ag- 
gression but  affirms  that  In  the  event  of 
other  aggression  or  armed  attack  it  will  con- 
sult imder  the  provisions  of  Article  IV,  para- 
graph 2. 

2.  Security   Treaty  Between   AustraUa,   New 
Zealand,  and  the  United  States  (ANZUS 
Pact)  September  1,  1961  "> 
Relevant  provisions 
Art.    4:    Each    Party   recognizes    that    an 
armed  attack  In  the  Pacific  Area  on  any  of 
the  Parties  would  be  dangerous  to  its  own 
peace  and  safety  and  declares  that  it  would 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accord- 
ance with  Its  constitutional  processes. 


Any  such  armed  attack  and  all  measures 
taken  as  a  result  thereof  shall  be  Immedl- 
ately  reported  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.  Such  measures  shall  be 
terminated  when  the  Security  Council  has 
taken  the  measures  necessary  to  restore  and 
maintain  international  peace  and  security. 
3.  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  Between  the 
United  States  and  the  RepubUc  of  the 
Phlllpptnee,  August  30.  1961  » 

Revelant  provisions 

Art.  4:  Each  Party  recognizes  that  an 
armed  attack  In  the  Pacific  Area  on  either 
of  the  Parties  would  be  dangerous  to  its  own 
peace  and  safety  and  declares  that  it  would 
act  to  meet  the  common  dangers  in  accord- 
ance with  its  constitutional  processes. 

Any  such  armed  attack  and  aU  measures 
taken  as  a  resiUt  thereof  shall  be  immediate- 
ly reported  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.  Such  measures  shall  be 
terminated  when  the  Security  Council  has 
taken  the  measures  necessary  to  restore  and 
malntiin  international  peace  and  security. 

Art.  5:  •  •  'an  armed  attack  on  either 
of  the  Parties  la  deemed  to  Include  an  armed 
attack  on  the  metropolitan  territory  of  either 
of  the  Parties,  or  on  the  Island  territories 
under  its  Jurisdiction  In  the  Pacific  or  on  its 
armed  forces,  public  vessels  or  aircraft  in 
the  Pacific. 

4.  Memorandum  of  Agreement,  Ambassador 
Bohlen  and  Foreign  Secretary  Serrano  of 
the  Philippines,  Octot>er  12,  1959  - 

Relevant  passages 
:.  In  accordance  with  the  understandings 
reached   during  our  discussions   In  August, 
September  and  October  1959,  the  following 
is  agreed  : 

•  •  •  •  , 

(c)  Mutual  Defense:  The  policy  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  armed  attack 
on  the  Philippines  is  contained  In  the  Mutual 
Defense  Treaty.  Further  the  United  States 
reaffirms  the  policy  set  forth  in  the  statement 
of  September  7.  1964  of  then  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Under  our  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  and 
related  actions,  there  have  resulted  air  and 
naval  dispositions  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Philippines,  such  that  an  armed  attack 
on  the  Philippines  could  not  but  be  also  an 
attack  upon  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States.  As  l)etween  our  nations,  it  Is  no 
legal  fiction  to  say  that  an  attack  on  one  is 
an  attack  on  both.  It  is  a  reality  that  an 
attack  on  the  Philippines  is  an  attack  also 
on  the  United  States." 

and  In  the  Joint  conununlque  issued  on 
Jime  20,  1958  by  President  Elsenhower  and 
President  Garcia  the  pertinent  part  of  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"President  Elsenhower  made  clear  that,  In 
accordance  with  these  existing  alliances  and 
the  deployments  and  dispositions  there- 
under, any  armed  attack  against  the  Philip- 
pines would  involve  an  attack  against  United 
States  forces  stationed  there  and  against  the 
United  States  and  would  instantly  be  re- 
pelled." 

5.  Exchange  of  Notes  Between  Secretary  Rusk 
and  Foreign  Secretary  Ramos  of  the  Philip- 
pines, September  16, 1966  «» 

Relevant  provision 
(Referring  to  the  Memorandum  of  Agree- 
ment of  Foreign  Secretary  Serrano  and  Am- 
bassador Bohlen  of  October  12,  1959:]  ...  I 
have  the  honor  on  behalf  of  my  government 
to  reaffirm  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
regarding  mutual  defense  expressed  in  the 
1959  Memorandum.  •   •   • 

H.  East  Asia 
1.  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  from  Secu- 
rity Between  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
January  19,  1960" 

Relevant  provisions 
Art.    5:    Each    Party    recognizes    that    an 
armed   attack   against  either   Party  in  the 


territory  under  the  administration  of  Japan 
would  be  dangerous  to  Its  own  peace  and 
safety  and  declares  that  it  would  act  to  meet 
the  common  danger  in  eicoordance  with  Its 
constitutional  provisions  and  processes. 

Any  such  armed  attack  and  all  measures 
taken  as  a  result  thereof  shall  be  immediately 
reported  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  51  of  the  Charter.  Such 
measures  shall  be  terminated  when  the 
Security  Council  has  taken  the  measures 
necessary  to  restore  and  maintain  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

2.  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  Between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  China,  Decem- 
ber 2, 1954  » 

Relevant  provisions 

Art.  2:  In  order  more  effectively  to  achieve 
the  objective  of  this  Treaty,  the  Parties  sep- 
arately and  Jointly  by  self-help  and  mutual 
aid  will  maintain  and  develop  their  individ- 
ual and  collective  capacity  to  resist  armed 
attack  and  communist  subversive  activities 
directed  from  without  against  their  terri- 
torial Integrity  and  political  stability. 

Art.  5:  Each  Party  recognizes  that  an  armed 
attack  In  the  West  Pacific  Area  directed 
against  the  territories  of  either  of  the  Par- 
ties would  be  dangerous  to  its  own  peace 
and  safety  and  declares  that  it  would  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  in  accordance  with 
its  constitutional  processes. 

Any  such  armed  attack  and  all  measures 
taken  as  a  result  thereof  shall  be  Immedi- 
ately reported  to  the  Security  CoimcU  of  the 
United  Nations.  Such  measures  shall  be  ter- 
minated when  the  Security  Council  has  taken 
the  measures  necessary  to  restore  and  main' 
tain  International  peace  and  security. 

1  In  its  report  on  the  Treaty,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  included 
the  following:  "It  Is  the  understanding  of 
the  Senate  that  the  obligations  of  the  par- 
ties imder  Article  V  apply  only  In  the  event 
of  external  armed  attack;  and  that  military 
operations  by  either  party  from  the  terri- 
tories held  by  the  Republic  of  China  shall 
not  be  undertaken  except  by  Joint  agree- 
ment."] 

3.  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  Between  the  United 
States  and  Republic  of  Korea,  October  1, 
1953  »■ 

Relevant  provisions 

Art.  2:  The  Parties  will  consult  together 
whenever,  in  the  opilnion  of  either  of  them, 
the  political  independence  or  security  of  ei- 
ther of  the  Parties  is  threatened  by  external 
armed  attack.  Separate  and  Jointly,  by  self- 
help  and  mutual  aid,  the  Parties  will  main- 
tain and  develop  appropriate  means  to  deter 
armed  attack  and  will  take  suitable  measures 
in  consultation  and  agreement  to  implement 
this  Treaty  and  to  further  its  purposes. 

Art.  3:  Each  Party  recognizes  that  an 
armed  attack  in  the  Pacific  area  on  either 
of  the  Parties  in  territories  now  under  their 
respective  administrative  control,  or  here- 
after recognized  by  one  of  the  Parties  as 
lawfully  brought  under  the  administrative 
control  of  the  other,  would  be  dangerous  to 
Its  own  i>eace  and  safety  and  declares  that  it 
would  act  to  meet  the  ccHnmon  danger  in 
accordance  with  its  constitutional  processes. 

[In  advising  and  consenting  to  the  rat- 
ification of  the  treaty  the  Senate  added  the 
following  vmderstanding :  "It  la  the  under- 
standing of  the  United  States  that  neither 
party  is  obligated,  under  Article  III  of  the 
above  Treaty,  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  other 
except  in  case  of  an  external  attack  against 
such  party;  nor  shall  anything  In  the  present 
Treaty  be  construed  as  requiring  the  United 
States  to  give  assistance  to  Korea  except  In 
the  event  of  an  armed  attack  against  territory 
which  has  been  recognized  by  the  United 
States  as  lawf  villy  brought  under  the  admin- 
istrative control  of  the  Republic  of  Korea."] 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


II.  PROVISIONS  or  omciAi.  dxcuuutioks 
A.   Western  Hemisphere 

1.  Seventh  Annual  Message  of  President  Mon- 
roe to  Congress  ("The  Monroe  Doctrine"), 
December  2,  1823  »^ 

Relevant  passages 
•  •  •  The  occasion  has  been  Judged  proper 
for  asserting,  as  a  principle  in  which  the 
rights  and  interest  of  the  United  States  are 
involved,  that  the  American  continents,  by 
the  free  and  independent  condition  which 
they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  hence- 
forth not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  fu- 
ture colonization  by  any  European  powers. 
*  *  *  The  political  system  of  the  allied 
powers  [the  "Holy  Alliance"]  Is  -essentially 
different  •  •  •  from  that  of  America.  •  •  • 
We  owe  It,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  those  powers  to  declare 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion 
of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
petu^e  and  safety.  •  •  •  With  the  Govern- 
ments who  have  declared  their  independence 
and  maintained  It,  and  whose  Independence 
we  have,  on  great  consideration  and  on  Just 
principles,  acknowledged,  we  cotild  not  view 
any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppress- 
ing them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner 
their  destiny  by  any  Europen  power  in  any 
other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an 
unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United 
States.  •  •  • 

2.  Statement  by  the  Department  of  State  on 

the  Monroe  Doctrine  July  14,  1960  ■ 

Relevant  passage 

*  •  •  •  • 

The  principles  [of  the  Monroe  Doctrine] 
which  the  United  States  Government  enun- 
ciated in  the  face  of  the  attempts  of  the  old 
lmp>erialism  to  Intervene  In  the  affairs  of 
this  hemisphere  are  as  valid  today  for  the 
attempts  of  the  new  Imperialism.  •  •  •  To- 
day, nearly  a  century  and  a  half  later,  the 
United  States  Is  gratified  that  these  prin- 
ciples are  not  professed  by  Itself  alone  but 
represent  through  solemn  agreements  the 
views  of  the  American  community  as  a  whole. 

3.  The  Ogdensburg  Agreement:  Joint  State- 
ment by  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime 
Minister  Mackenzie  King  of  Canada,  Au- 
gust 18,  1940  » 

Relevant   passages 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  have 
dl«cussed  the  mutual  problems  of  defense  In 
relation  to  the  safety  of  Canada  and  the 
United  Stotes. 

It  has  been  agreed  that  a  Permanent  Joint 
Board  on  Defense  shall  be  set  up  at  once 
by  the  two  countries. 

Ttils  Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defense 
shall  commence  immediate  studies  relating 
to  sea,  land,  and  air  problems  including  p>er- 
sonnel  and  materiel. 

It  will  consider  in  the  broad  sense  the  de- 
fense  of   the    north    half   of   the   Western 

Hemisphere. 

•  •  •  •  • 

4.  Joint  Announcement  on  Defense,  United 

States-Canada,  February  12,   1947  m 
Relevant  passages 

In  the  Interest  of  efficiency  and  economy, 
each  Government  has  decided  that  its  na- 
tional defense  establishment  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent authorized  by  law,  continue  to  col- 
laborate for  peacetime  Joint  security  p\ir- 
poses.  •  •  • 

[Citing  the  "Identity,  of  view  and  interest 
between  the  two  countries",  and  noting  that 
"no  treaty,  executive  agreement,  or  con- 
tractual obligation  has  been  entered  into,"" 
the  annoxincement  quoted  the  Ogdens- 
burg Agreement  of  August  1940  which 
established  the  Permanent  Joint  Board  on 
Defense.] 

In  discharging  this  continuing  responsibil- 


ity [for  the  defense  of  the  north  half  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere]  the  Board's  work  led 
to  the  building  up  of  a  pattern  of  close 
defense  cooperation.  The  principles  an- 
nounced on  February  12  are  in  continuance 
of  this  cooperation.  •  •  • 

5.  Joint  Resolution  Expressing  the  Determi- 
nation of  the  United  States  With  Respect  to 
the  Situation  in  Cuba  (Cuban  Resolution) 
October  3.  1962 

5.  Cuban  Resolution — Text  of  Public  Law 
87-733  (S.J.  Res.  230],  76  Stat.  697,  approved 
October  3,  1962:  Joint  Resolution  expressing 
the  determination  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  situation  in  Cuba: 

Whereas  President  James  Monroe,  an- 
nouncing the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1823.  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  would  con- 
sider any  attempt  on  the  part  of  European 
powers  "to  extend  their  system  to  any  por- 
tion of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety";  and 

Whereas  in  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947  the 
parties  agreed  that  "an  armed  attack  by  any 
State  against  an  American  State  shall  be 
considered  as  an  attack  against  all  the  Amer- 
ican States,  and,  consequently,  each  one  of 
the  said  contracting  parties  undertakes  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  attack  in  the  exercise 
of  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense  recognized  by  article  61  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations":  and 

Whereas  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  at  Punta  del 
Este  in  January  1962  declared:  "The  present 
Government  of  Cub  has  identified  itself  with 
the  principles  of  Marxist-Leninist  ideology, 
has  established  a  political,  economic,  and  so- 
cial system  based  on  that  doctrine,  and  ac- 
cepts military  assistance  from  extracontlnen- 
tal  Communist  powers,  including  even  the 
ttkreat  of  military  Intervention  in  American 
on  part  of  the  Soviet  Union";  and 

Whereas  the  international  Communist 
movement  has  increasingly  extended  into 
Cuba  its  political,  economic,  and  military 
sphere  of  Influence:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  is  determined — 

(a)  to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary,  Including  the  use  of  arms  the 
Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Cuba  from  ex- 
tending, by  force  or  the  threat  of  force.  Its 
aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any  part 
of  this  hemisphere; 

(b)  to  prevent  in  Cuba  the  creation  or  use 
of  an  externally  supported  military  capability 
endangering  the  security  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(c)  to  work  with  the  Organization  at 
American  States  and  with  freedom-loving 
Cubans  to  supp>ort  the  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban  people  for  self-determination. 

6.  Joint  statement  at  Washington  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  F^resldent  Betancourt  of 
Venezuela,  February  20,  1963  " 

Relevant  passage 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  President  of  the  United  States  pledged 
the  full  support  of  his  country  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Venezuela  in  resisting  the  all-out  cam- 
paign of  the  international  Communists, 
aided  especially  by  their  Cuban  allies,  to 
overthrow  the  constitutional  Government  of 
I>resident  Betancourt. 

•  •  •  •  • 

[When  asked  at  a  news  conference  on 
March  6,  1963  about  the  nature  of  the  "full 
support"  in  case  of  a  serious  or  successful 
revolution  against  Betancourt,  President 
Kennedy  replied:  "Well,  it  would  depend  a 
good  deal  on  the  conditions  and  what  our 
obligations  might  be  under  the  Rio  treaty. 
We  strongly  support  President  Betancourfs 
efforts  In  Venezuela  in  a  good  number  of 
ways.  But  If  you  are  asking  me,  I  would  have 
to  see  what  the  conditions  were,  what  the 
responsibilities  were  luider  the  Rio  treaty. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 
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the  three  Governments,  •  •  •  will  act  In 
accordance  with  Article  4  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  (which  calls  for  consultation) 
with  a  view  to  taking  other  measures  which 
may  be  appropriate. 

4.  Statement  by  President  Kennedy  Regard- 
ing Berlin,  in  Address  to  the  Nation,  July 
25,  1961 »' 

Relevant  passage 
We  are  there  | Berlin)  as  a  result  of  our 
victory  over  Nazi  Germany  and  our  basic 
rights  to  be  there  deriving  from  that  victory 
include  both  our  presence  In  West  Berlin  and 
the  enjoyment  of  access  across  Elast  Germany. 
•  •  •  But  in  addition  to  those  rights  is  our 
commitment  to  sustain — and  defend,  If  need 
be — the  opportunity  for  more  than  2  million 
people  to  determine  their  own  future  and 
choose  their  own  way  of  life.  •  •  •  The 
NATO  shield  was  long  ago  extended  to  cover 
West  Berlin,  and  we  have  given  our  word  that 
an  attack  in  that  city  will  be  regarded  as  an 
attack  upon  us  all. 

5.  Address  by  Vice-President  Johnson  before 
the  West  Berlin  House  of  Representatives, 
August  19,  1961  "" 

Relevant  passage 
I  have  come  to  Berlin  by  direction  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  He  wants  you  to  know — and 
I  want  you  to  know — that  the  pledge  he  has 
given  to  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin  and  to 
the  rights  of  Western  access  to  Berlin  Is  firm. 
To  the  survival  and  to  the  creative  future  of 
this  city  we  Americans  have  pledged  in  effect, 
what  our  ancestors  pledged  in  forming  the 
United  States:  ■••  •  •  our  Lives,  our  For- 
tunes and  our  Sacred  Honor".  •   •   • 

6.  Statement  by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
Regarding  Berlin,  in  Address  at  Davidson 
College,  February  22,  1962  »» 

Relevant  passage 
The  Western  allies,  backed  by  all  the  NATO 
powers  have  the  most  solemn  obligation  to 
protect  the  freedom  of  the  West  Berllners. 
•  *  •  To  protect  this  freedom  requires  the 
continued  presence  of  Allied  troops  and  free 
rights  of  access.   •    •    • 

7.  Concurrent  Resolution  570  (Berlin  Resolu- 

tion), October  10,  1962 
Concurrent    resolution 

Whereas  the  primary  purpose  of  the  United 
States  in  its  relations  with  all  other  nations  is 
and  has  been  to  develop  and  sustain  a  Jtist 
and  enduring  peace  for  all;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  purpose  of  the  United 
States  to  encoiu-age  and  support  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free,  unified,  and  democratic 
Germany;  and 

Whereas  in  connection  with  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities  in  World  War  II  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Prance,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  freely  entered  into  binding 
agreements  under  which  the  four  powers 
have  the  right  to  remain  in  Berlin,  with  the 
right  of  Ingress  and  egress,  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  final  settlement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Germany;  and 

Whereas  no  such  final  settlement  has  been 
concluded  by  the  four  powers  and  the  afore- 
mentioned agreements  continue  in  force: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress — 

(a)  that  the  continued  exercise  of  United 
States,  British,  and  French  rights  in  Berlin 
constitutes  a  fundamental  political  and 
moral  determination; 

(b)  that  the  United  States  would  regard 
as  Intolerable  any  violation  by  the  Soviet 
Union  directly  or  through  others  of  those 
rights  in  Berlin,  including  the  right  of  Ingress 
and  egress; 

(c)  that  the  United  States  is  determined 
to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be  neces- 
sary, including  the  use  of  arms,  any  violation 
of  those  rights  by  the  Soviet  Union  directly 
or  through  others,  and  to  fulfill  our  commlt- 
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ment  to  the  people  of  Berlin  with  respect  tn 
their  resolve  for  Freedom. 

8.  Joint    Communique,    President    Kennedy 
and  Chancellor  Adenauer  of  Germany  No 
vember  15,  1962  » 

Relevant  passage 
It  is  agreed  •   •   •   that  the  freedom  and 
viability  of  Berlin  will  be  preserved  in  all 
circumstances  and  with  all  means. 

9.  Joint  Communique,  President  Johnson 
and  Chancellor  Erhard  of  Germany  juma 
12,  1964"  ■■ 

Relevant  passage 

The  President  restated  the  determination 
of  the  United  States  to  carry  out  fully  its 
commitments  with  respect  to  Berlin,  includ- 
ing the  maintenance  of  the  right  of  free  ac- 
cess to  West  Berlin  and  the  continued  free- 
dom and  viability  of  the  city. 

C.  Near  East-Middle  East 
1.  Message  of  President  Tnunan  to  Congress 

("The  Truman  Doctrine" ),  March  12, 19471^ 
Relevant  passages 
•  •  •  .  . 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who 
are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 

I  believe  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples 
to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in  their  own 
way. 

I  believe  that  our  help  should  be  primarily 
through  economic  and  financial  aid  which  Is 
essential  to  economic  stability  and  orderly 
processes. 

«  •  *  •  . 

2.  Joint  Resolution  to  Promote  Peace  and 
Stability  in  the  Middle  East  ("The  Eisen- 
hower Doctrine") ,  Mjirch  9.  1957  <' 

Relevant  passage 
Sec.  2.  The  President  is  authorized  to  un- 
dertake, in  the  general  area  of  the  Middle 
East,  military  assistance  programs  with  any 
nation  or  group  of  nations  of  that  area 
desiring  assistance.  Furthermore,  the  United 
States  regards  as  vital  to  the  national  in- 
terest and  world  peace  the  preservation  of 
the  Independence  and  integrity  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  Middle  East.  To  this  end,  if  the 
President  determines  the  necessity  thereof, 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  use  armed 
forces  to  assist  any  such  nation  or  groups 
of  such  nations  requesting  assistance  against 
armed  aggression  from  any  country  con- 
trolled by  international  communism:  Pro- 
vided,  That  such  employment  shall  be  con- 
sonant with  the  treaty  obligations  of  the 
United  States  and  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

3.    Tripartite    Declaration    (United    States- 
United  Kingdom -France)  Regarding  Se- 
curity in  the  Near  East.  May  25,  1950  " 
Relevant  passage 
3.   The  three   Governments  take  this  op- 
portunity   of   declaring   their   deep   interest 
in  and  their  desire  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  peace  and  stability 
in   the   area   and   their    unalterable   opposi- 
tion to  the  use  of  force  or  threat  of  force 
between  any  of  the  states  In  that  area.  The 
three   Governments,   should    they   find   that 
any  of  these  states  [i.e.  the  Arab  States  and 
Israel]   was  preparing  to  violate  frontiers  or 
armistice    lines,    would,    consistently    with 
their  obligations  as  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  Immdlately  take  action,  both  within 
and  outside  the  United  Nations,  to  prevent 
such  violation. 

4.   Multilateral   Declaration   Respecting  the 

Baghdad  Pact.  July  28,  1958  " 

Parties 

United    States,    Pakistan.     Iran,    Turkey, 
United  Kingdom. 

Relevant  passages 
1.  The  members  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  at- 
tending the  Ministerial  meeting  in  London  " 
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•  •  *  declare  their  determination  to  main- 
tain their  colUectlve  security  and  to  resist 
aggression,  direct  or  indirect. 

4  Article  1  of  the  Pact  of  Mutual  Co-op- 
eration signed  at  Baghdad  on  February  24, 
1955.  provides  that  the  parties  will  co-operate 
lor  their  security  and  defense  and  that  such 
measures  as  they  agree  to  take  to  give  ef- 
fect to  this  co-operation  may  form  the  sub- 
ject of  special  agreements.  Similarly,  the 
United  States  in  the  interest  of  world  peace, 
and  pursuant  to  existing  Congressional  au- 
thorization, agrees  to  co-operate  with  the 
nations  making  this  Declaration  for  their 
security  and  defense  and  will  promptly  enter 
into  agreements  designed  to  give  effect  to 
this  cooperation. 

5.  Joint  Communique,  President  Kennedy 
and  the  Shah  of  Iran  (Mohammed  Reza 
Pahlavi),  Washington,  April  13,  1962  <• 

Relevant  passages 

r;  •  V  «  • 

Their  talks  included  a  review  of  political 
and  military  situations  in  the  world;  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  progress  which  Iran  is  making 
in  economic  and  social  advancement;  a  re- 
view of  defense  arrangements  in  which  the 
two  countries  are  associated;  and  asi>ects  of 
United  States  economic  and  military  aid  pro- 
grams in  Iran. 

»  *  *  •  • 

Tliey  discussed  and  were  m  complete 
agreement  on  the  subject  of  the  nature  of 
the  threat  to  the  Middle  East  and  to  all  free 
peoples.  They  reaffirmed  the  provisions  of 
the  bilateral  agreement  of  1959  concerning 
the  maintenance  of  the  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  Iran,  and  agreed  on  the 
necessity  of  collective  security  arrangements 
to  aciiieve  this  end. 

»  »  •  •  • 

6.  Letter  from  President  Kennedy  to  Crown 
Prince  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia.  October  25, 
1962  " 

Relevant  passage 

•  •  •  »  » 

•  •  •  Under  your  firm  and  enlightened 
leadership  I  am  confident  Saudi  Arabia  will 
move  ahead  successfully  on  the  path  of 
modernization  and  reform  which  it  has  al- 
ready charted  for  itself.  In  pursuing  this 
course  you  may  be  assured  of  full  United 
States  support  for  the  maintenance  of  Saudi 
Arabia's  integrity. 

.  *  *  »  * 

7.  Statement  on  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia  by 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  in  a  News  Confer- 
ence, March  8,  1963  " 

Relevant  passages 
[  In  response  to  a  question  on  political  sta- 
bility in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan,  Secretary 
Rusk  stated : ) 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  of  course  are  concerned  about  the  in- 
dependence of  these  Arab  states  and  their 
freedom  from  external  penetration.  •  •  •  We 
are  very  much  Interested  In  the  Independ- 
ence and  the  security  of  our  friends  In 
Jordan  and  Arabia  and  will  be  very  much 
alert  to  any  threats  against  them. 

8.  Reply  by  President  Kennedy  to  a  News 
Conference  Question  concerning  the  Middle 
East,  May  8, 1963  ^ 

Relevant  passage 

«  •  *  «  « 

We  strongly  oppose  the  use  of  force  or  the 
threat  of  force  In  the  Near  East,  and  we  also 
seek  to  limit  the  spread  of  communism  in 
the  iUddle  East  which  would,  of  course  de- 
stroy the  independence  of  the  people.  This 
government  has  been  and  remains  strongly 
opposed  to  the  use  of  force  or  the  threat  of 
force  in  the  Near  East.  In  the  event  of  aggres- 
sion or  preparations  for  aggression,  whether 
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direct  or  Indirect,  we  would  support  appro- 
priate measures  in  the  United  Nations,  adopt 
other  courses  of  action  on  our  own  to  prevent 
or  to  put  a  stop  to  such  aggression,  which,  of 
course,  has  been  the  jKJlicy  which  the  United 
States  has  followed  for  some  time. 

9.  Remarks  of  President  Johnson  during  Ex- 
change of  Toasts  with  President  Shazar  of 
Israel,  August  2.  1966  »' 

Relevant  passage 

•  •  •  •  * 
IReafllrmlng  President  Kennedy's  state- 
ment of  May  8,  1963  which  expressed  Ameri- 
can support  for  the  security  of  both  Israel 
and  her  neighbors,^  President  Johnson 
said:] 

We  subscribe  to  that  policy. 

10.  Statement  by  President  Johnson  on  the 
Near  East  Situation,  at  the  White  House, 
May  23,  1967  " 

Relevant   passage 

«  •  *  •  • 

To  the  leaders  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
Near  East,  I  wish  to  say  what  three  Ameri- 
can Presidents  have  said  before  me — that  the 
United  States  Is  firmly  committed  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  political  Independence  and  terri- 
torial Integrity  of  all  the  nations  of  that  area. 
The  United  States  strongly  opposes  aggres- 
sion by  anyone  in  the  area,  in  any  form,  overt 
or  clandestine. 

•  •  •  •  • 

1 1 .  Address  by  President  Johnson  at  a  Foreign 
Policy  Conference  of  Educators  Sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  State,  June  19,  1967  " 

Relevant  passages 
«  •  •  •  • 

Our  country  Is  committed — and  we  here 
reiterate  that  commitment  today — to  a  peace 
(in  the  Middle  East]  that  is  based  on  five 
principles : 

First,  the  recognized  right  of  national  life; 

Second,  Justice  for  the  refugees: 

Third,  Innocent  maritime  passage; 

Fourth,  limits  on  the  wasteful  and  destruc- 
tive arms  race:  and 

Fifth,  political  Independence  and  territori- 
al integrity  for  all. 

•  •  •  •  • 

D.  Africa 
The  Department  Is  not  aware  of  any  pub- 
lished official  statements  by  the  Congress, 
the  President,  the  Vice  President,  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  containing  United  States  de- 
fense assurances  to  African  countries. 

E.  South  Asia 

1.  Letter  from  President  Elsenhower  to  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  of  India,  February  24, 
1954  K 

Relevant  passage 

•  »  •  •  • 

*  *  •  I  am  confirming  publicly  that  if  our 
aid  to  any  country.  Including  Pakistan,  Is 
misused  and  directed  against  another  In  ag- 
gression I  will  undertake  immediately,  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  constitutional  authority, 
appropriate  action  both  within  and  without 
the  U.N.  to  thwart  such  aggression.   •    •   • 

•  •  •  •  • 

2.  Assurances  to  Pakistan  Respecting  the  Ex- 
tension of  Military  Assistance  to  India: 
Statement  by  the  Department  of  State, 
November  17,  1962" 

Relevant  passages 
[Referring  to  an  exchange  of  notes  be- 
tween the  United  States  Government  and 
the  Government  of  India  released  the  same 
day  (November  17),  which  concerned  the 
provision  of  military  aid  to  India,  and  citing 
the  assurances  given  to  India  In  1954  when 
similar  aid  was  extended  to  Pakistan,"  the 
statement  continued: ) 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 

America  has  similarly  assured  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  that.  If  our  assistance  to 


India  should  be  misused  and  directed  against 
another  in  aggression,  the  United  States 
would  undertake  immediately,  in  accordance 
with  constitutional  authority  appropriate  ac- 
tion both  within  and  without  the  United 
Nations  to  thwart  such  aggression. 

Needless  to  say,  In  giving  these  assurances 
the  United  States  is  confident  that  neither 
of  the  countries  which  It  Is  aiding  harbors 
aggressive  designs. 

F.  Southeast  Asia 

1.  Joint  Resolution  To  Promote  the  Mainte- 
nance of  International  Peace  and  Security 
in  Southeast  Asia  (Tonkin  Gulf  Resolu- 
tion) ,  August  10,  1964  "• 

Relevant  passages 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  approves  and  supports  the  determi- 
nation of  the  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel 
any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  further  aggres- 
sion. 

Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  its  national  interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  lnt.ernatlonal  peace  and 
seciirity  in  Southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  accord- 
ance with  its  obligations  under  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  the  United 
States  is.  therefore,  prepared,  as  the  Presi- 
dent determines,  to  take  all  necessary  steps, 
including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist 
any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the  South- 
east Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  request- 
ing assistance  in  defense  of  its  freedom. 

2.  Statement  of  Congressional  Policy,  March 

16,  1967=- 
The  Congress  hereby  declares — 

(1)  Its  firm  Intentions  to  provide  all  nec- 
essary support  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam : 

(2)  Its  support  of  efforts  being  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
other  men  of  good  will  throughout  the  world 
to  prevent  an  expansion  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam and  to  bring  that  confilct  to  an  end 
through  a  negotiated  settlement  which  will 
preserve  the  honor  of  the  United  States, 
protect  the  vital  interests  of  this  country, 
and  allow  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
determine  the  affairs  of  that  nation  In  their 
own  way;  and 

(3)  its  support  for  the  convening  of  the 
nations  that  participated  in  the  Geneva  Con- 
ferences or  any  other  meeting  of  nations 
similarly  involved  and  interested  as  soon 
as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the 
general  principles  of  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1954  and  1962  and  for  formulating  plans 
for  bringing  the  conflict  to  an  honorable 
conclusion. 

3.  Joint  Statement.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
and  Foreign  Minister  Thanat  Khoman  of 
Thailand.    March    6.     1962"' 

Relevant  passages 
*  *  *  •  * 

The  Secretary  of  State  reaffirmed  that  the 
United  States  regards  the  preservation  of 
the  Independence  and  Integrity  of  Thailand 
as  vital  to  the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States  and  to  world  peace.  He  expressed  the 
firm  Intention  of  the  United  States  to  aid 
Thailand,  its  ally  and  historic  friend.  In  re- 
sisting Communist  aggression  and  subver- 
sion. 

The  Foreign  Minister  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  •  *  •  agreed  that  the  Treaty  [South- 
east Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  |  provides 
the  basis  for  the  signatories  collectively  to 
assist  Thailand  In  case  of  ( direct  [  Commu- 
nist armed  attack  against  that  country.  The 
Secretary  of  State  assured  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister that  in  the  event  of  such  aggression. 
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tbe  United  Stiites  Intends  to  give  full  effect 
to  Its  obligations  under  tbe  Treaty  to  act 
to  meet  the  oommon  danger  in  accordance 
with  Its  constitutional  processes.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  reaffirmed  that  this  obliga- 
tion of  the  Uiiited  States  does  not  depend 
upon  the  prior  agreement  of  all  other  parties 
to  tbe  treaty,  since  this  treaty  obligation 
Is  IndlTldiial  48  well  aa  coUectlve. 

In  reviewing  measures  to  meet  Indirect 
aggT€ttilon.  the  Secretary  of  State  stated  that 
the  United  States  regards  Its  commitments 
to  Thailand  upder  tbe  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Treaty  !  and  imder  Its  bilateral  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  agreements 
with  Thailand  as  providing  an  important 
basds  tor  Unite*  States  actions  to  help  Thai- 
land meet  Indirect  aggression.  In  this  con- 
nection tbe  Se<*retary  reviewed  with  tbe  For- 
eign Minister  the  actions  being  taken  by  the 
United  States  t)o  assist  the  Republic  of  Vlet- 
Nam  to  meeit  the  threat  of  Indirect 
aggression. 

•  •   '  •  *  • 

4.  Declaration  M  Honolulu,  President  John- 
son, ChatrmtJi  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  and 
Prime  Minister  Nguyen  Cooky,  February 
8,  1966" 

RJelevant  passage 
The*>reBldent   of   the   United   States   and 
-tbe  ab4«f  of  St»te  and  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Republic  of  Vletoam  are  thus  pledged  again — 
To  defense  against  aggression; 
To  the  work  of  social  revolution; 
To  the  goal  ds  free  BeU-govemment; 
To  the  attack  on  hunger.  Ignorance,  and 
disease;  and       { 

To  tbe  unendltog  quest  for  peace. 
6.    Communique   of   Seven   Nations,   Manila 
Conference.    October   25,    1966    (Australia, 
Korea,  New  Zealand,  Pblllpplnee,  Thailand, 
United  State^  Republic  of  Vietnam)  " 
"We  are  imlteld  in  our  determination  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  shall  not  be 
conquered  by  aggressive  force  and  shall  en- 
Joy  the  Inherent  right  to  choose  their  own 
way  of  life  and  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment.  We  shall  j  continue  our  military  and 
all   other  efforts^   as   firmly   and   as  long  as 
may    be    necesskry,    In    close    consultation 
among    oxirselve^    until    tbe    aggression    is 
ended."  j 

6.  Remarks  of  President  Johnson  In  Offering 
a  Toast  to  tbe  King  of  Thailand,  Bangkok, 


against  armed  attack,  this  authority  to  In- 
clude the  securing  and  protection  of  such 
related  positions  and  territories  of  that  are« 
now  In  friendly  bands  and  the  taking  of  such 
other  measures  as  he  Judges  to  be  required 
or  appropriate  In  assuring  the  defense  of 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadores.  •   •  • 

2.  Statement  on  Formosa  and  the  Offshore 
Islands  by  President  Kennedy  In  a  Press 
Conference,  June  27,   1962 " 
Our  basic  position  has  always  been   that 
we  are  opposed   to  the  use  of  force  In   this 
area.   •   •   •    [In    the    event    of)     aggressive 
action  against  the  offshore  Islands  of  Matsu 
and   Quemoy  •   •   •  the   United  States  will 
take  the  action  necessary  to  assure  the  de- 
fense of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores.  •   •   • 
In  my  own  discussion  of  this  issue  In  the 
campaign  of  i960,  •   •   •  I  stated  this  posi- 
tion very  plainly,  for  example,  on  October  16, 
1960:    "The   position   of   the   administration 
has  been  that  we  would  defend  Quemoy  and 
Mateu   if   there   were   an   attack   which   was 
part  of  an  attack  on  Formosa  and  the  Pesca- 

^ores. Under    this    policy   sustained 

continuously  by  tbe  United  States  Govern- 
ment since  1954,  It  Is  clear  that  any  threat 
to  tbe  offshore  Islands  must  be  Judged  In 
relation  to  Its  wider  meaning  for  the  safety 
of  Formosa  and  the  peace  of  the  area.  ExacUy 
what  action  would  be  necessary  in  the  event 
of  any  such  act  of  force  would  depend  on 
tbe  situation  as  It  developed.  •  •  • 
3.  Reply  to  Queartion  at  Press  Conference  In 
Korea  by  Vice  President  Humphrey  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1966" 


September  5,  1969 


October  28,  1965" 


Relevant  passages 
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Relevant  passage 
The  United  States  Government  and  the 
people  of  tbe  United  States  have  a  flim 
commitment  to  tbe  defense  of  Korea.  As  long 
as  there  Is  one  American  soldier  on  the  line 
of  the  border,  the  demarkatlon  line,  the 
whole  and  the  entire  power  of  tbe  United 
States  of  America  is  committed  to  the  secu- 
rity and  defense  of  Korea.  Korea  today  Is  as 
strong  a.s  the  United  States  and  Korea  put 
together.  America  today  Is  as  strong  as  tbe 
United  States  and  Korea  put  together  We 
are  allies,  we  are  friends,  you  should  have 
no  questions,  no  doubts. 

H.  Southwest  Pacific 
1.  Joint  Communique,  President  Johnson  and 
President  Macapagal,  October  6,  1964 
Relevant  passage 

The  two  Presidents  recognized  that  tbe 
aggressive  Intentions  and  activities  of  Com- 
munist Chlaa  continue  to  present  an 
Imminent  threat  In  tbe  Far  East  and  in 
Southeast  Asia.  They  reviewed.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  Importance  of  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Treaty  between  the  PbUlppines  and  tbe 
United  States  in  maintaining  the  security  of 
both  countries  and  reaffirmed  their  commit- 
ment to  meet  any  threat  that  might  arise 
against  their  security.  President  Johnson 
made  It  clear  that,  in  accordance  with  these 
existing  aUlances  and  tbe  deployment  and 
dispositions  thereunder,  any  armed  attack 
against  the  Philippines  would  be  regarded 
as  an  attack  against  United  States  forces 
stationed  there  and  against  the  United  States 
anu  would  Instantly  be  repelled. 
2.    Joint    Communique,    President    Johnson 

and  President  Marcos  of  the  PhilipDlnes 

September  15,  1966 

Relevant  passages 
• 
14.  Mutual  Security.  Both  Presidents  recog- 
nized the  strategic  role  which  tbe  PbiUppines 
plays  In  tbe  network  of  allied  defenses  and 
agreed  to  strengthen  their  mutual  defense 
capabilities. 

* 

16.  The  two  Presidents  pledged  themselves 
to  strengthen  the  unity  of  the  two  coimtries 
In  meeting  any  threat  to  their  security.  In 
this  regard,  they  noted  the  continuing  im- 


portance of  tbe  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  be. 
tween  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States 
in  maintaining  the  security  of  both  countries 
President  Johnson  reiterated  to  President 
Marcos  tbe  policy  of  tbe  United  States  re- 
garding mutual  defense  as  stated  by  blm  and 
by  past  U.S.  Administrations  to  tbe  Phllin. 
plne  Government  since  1964. 

VOOTNOTKS 

»59  Stat.  1031.  Signed  at  San  Francisco 
June  26,  1945;  entered  into  force  for  th? 
United  States  October  24,  1946. 

»TIAS  1838.  Opened  for  signature  at  Rio 
dfl  Janeiro  September  2,  1947;  entered  into 
force  for  the  United  States  December  i 
1948.  ''• 

'Resolution  VI.  of  tbe  Final  Act  of  the 
Eighth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics 
Punta  del  Este;  signed  January  31,  1962  e.t- 
cluded  "tbe  present  Government  of  Cuba 
which  has  officially  Identified  Itself  as  a 
Marxist-Leninist  government"  from  partici- 
pation  In   the   Inter-Amerlcan  system 

•  TIAS  2292.  Signed  at  Copenhagen  April  27 
1951;  entered  into  force  June  8,  1951. 

'  Both  the  United  States  and  Denmark  are 
members  of  NATO.  See  ante.  p.  lo. 

«TIAS  2266.  Signed  at  Reykjavik  Mav  5 
1951;  entered  into  force  May  5,  1951. 

'  TIAS  4031.  Signed  at  Washington  May  12 
1958;   entered  into  force  May   12,  1958 

•Treaty  Series  No,  945.  Signed  March  2, 
1936;  ratification  advised  by  Senate,  July  25 
1939;  ratified  by  President,  July  26.  1939' 
proclaimed  by  President.  July  27.   1939 

•TIAS  1964.  Signed  April  4,  1949;  ratifica- 
tion advised  by  Senate,  July  21,  1949:  rati- 
fied by  President,  July  25.  1949;  proclaimed 
by  President,  August  24,  1949;  entered  into 
force  August  29,  1949. 

'"Acceded  by  Protocol,  February  18  1952 
TIAS  2390.  October  17,  1951. 

"  Acceded  by  Protocol,  May  5,  19o5  TIAS 
3428.  October  23.  1954. 

"  Considering  the  Independence  of  Algeria, 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  on  January  16, 
1963,  noted  that  Insofar  as  the  former  .M- 
gerlan  Departments  of  Prance  were  con- 
cerned tbe  relevant  clauses  of  this  treaty 
had  become  Inapplicable  as  from  July  3, 1962 
"  TIAS  5437.  Signed  at  New  York,  Septem- 
ber 26,  1953. 

"TIAS  4189.  Signed  at  Ankara  March  5, 
1959;   entered  Into  force  March  5,   1959 

■»TIAS  4191.  Signed  at  Ankara  March  5, 
1959;  entered  Into  force  March  5,  1959 

"TIAS  4303.  Signed  July  8,  1959;  entered 
Into  force  July  8, 1968. 

"  TTAS  4190.  Signed  March  5,  1959;  entered 
into  force  March  5,  1959.  This  bilateral  agree- 
ment of  cooperation  was  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  the  Declaration  Relating  to  the 
Baghdad  Pact  signed  at  London  July  28.  1958 
(see  Section  D,  "Near  East-Middle  East"). 

■-TIAS  3170.  Signed  September  8,  1954; 
ratification  advised  by  the  Senate,  February 
1,  1955;  ratified  by  the  President,  February 
4,  1955;  proclaimed  by  the  President,  Febru- 
ary 19,  1955;  entered  Into  force,  February  19 
1955. 

'» Included  (for  the  purposes  of  Article  IV) 
by  the  Protocol  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty,  TIAS  3170,  signed  Sep- 
tember 8.  1954;  entered  Into  force,  February 
19,  1955.  Cambodia  has  Indicated  disinterest 
In  tbe  protection  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty.  In  the  Geneva  Declaration  on  the 
Neutrality  of  Laos,  the  Royal  Government  of 
Laos  declared  that  It  will  not  "recognize  the 
protection  of  any  alliance  or  military  coali- 
tion Including  SEATO,"  and  tbe  United 
States  and  other  nations  agreed  to  "respect 
tbe  wish  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  not  to  rec- 
ognize the  protection  of  any  alliance  or  mili- 
tary coalition.  Including  SEATO." 

«TIAS  2493.  Signed  September  1,  1951; 
ratification  advised  by  the  Senate,  March  20, 
I952;ratifled  by  the  President,  April  15,  1952; 
proclaimed  by  tbe  President,  May  9.  1952; 
entered  Into  force  April  29,  1952. 
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21  TIAS  2639.  Signed  August  30,  1961;  rati- 
fication advised  by  tbe  Senate,  March  30, 
1952:  ratified  by  tbe  President,  April  16,  1962; 
proclaimed  by  the  President,  Sefitember  15, 
1952:  entered  into  force,  August  27,  1963. 

.-  File  711.56396/10-1659. 

^  TIAS  6064.  Signed  at  Washington,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1966. 

TIAS  4509.  Signed  January  19.  1960;  rati- 
fication advised  by  the  Senate,  June  22,  1960; 
entered  Into  force,  June  23,  1960. 

'  TIAS  3178.  Signed  December  2,  1954;  rati- 
fication advised  by  the  Senate,  February  9, 
1955:  ratified  by  the  President,  February  11, 
1955;  proclaimed  by  the  President,  April  1, 
1955:  entered  into  force,  March  3,  1955. 

'TIAS  3097.  Signed  October  1,  1953;  rati- 
fication advised  by  the  Senate,  with  an  un- 
derstanding, January  26,  1954;  ratified  by  the 
President,  subject  to  the  said  understanding, 
February  5,  1954;  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. December  1,  1954;  entered  into  force, 
November  17,  1954. 

-'  J.  D.  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of 
the  Presidents,  1789-1897,  volume  11,  pp. 
207-220. 

■=^  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Docu- 
ments. 1960,  pp.  210-212. 

'Made  at  Ogdensburg,  New  York;  text  In 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  August  24, 
1940.  p.  154. 

"Department  of  State  Bulletin,  volume 
XVI.  No.  399.  February  23,  1947,  p.  361. 

^  Subsequently  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States  becomes  parties  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty. 

•-Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
Vniiid  States:  John  F.  Kennedy,  1963,  p.  188 

''•Ibid.,  p.  243. 

'  .American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955;  Basic 
Documents,  volume  I,  pp.  989-991. 

-American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  docu- 
ments. 1962,  pp.  541-543. 

"  American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955:  Basic 
Documents,  volume  I,  pp.  1481-1483. 

'American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Docu- 
ments. 1961,  pp.  604-612. 

^American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Docu- 
ments. 1962,  pp.  634-635. 

^American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Docu- 
ments. 1962,  pp.  689-690. 

'  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Docu- 
ments. 1962,  pp.  626-627. 

"  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  volume  L, 
Ho.  1305,  June  29,  1964,  pp.  992-994. 

'■Department  of  State  Bulletin  Supple- 
ment of  May  4,  1947,  pp.  829-832.  The  mes- 
sage was  delivered  by  the  President  before 
a  Joint  session  of  Congress. 

'House  Joint  Resolution  117,  85th  Cong., 
1st  sess.;  approved  by  the  President,  March  9 
1957 

"Department  of  State  Bulletin,  June  5, 
I960,  p.  886. 

"TIAS  4084.  Signed  at  London  July  28. 
1958:  entered  Into  force  for  the  United  States 
July  28,  1958. 

'■  Iraq  was  not  present. 

"American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Docu- 
ments, 1962,  pp.  778-779. 

'■White  House  press  release  dated  Janu- 
ary 8.  1963  (text  In  American  Foreign  Policy: 
Current  Documents,  1962,  p.  783). 

'Department  of  State  Press  Release  121, 
Mar.  8.  1963,  text  In  Department  of  State 
Bulletin  XLVni,  No.  1239,  Mar.  25,  1963, 
p.  435. 

■Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States:  John  F.  Kennedy,  1963,  p.  373. 

"  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Doc- 
uments, Aug.  8,  1966,  Vol.  2,  No.  31,  p.  1019. 
See  Item  II,  C.7.,  p.  48. 

-  White  House  press  release  dated  May  23 

1967. 

'  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Doc- 
uments, June  26,  1967,  pages  889-920. 

"  Text  as  printed  in  Dept.  of  State  Bulletin, 
XXX,  No.  768,  Mar.  15,  1954,  pp.  300-401. 

"Dept.  of  State  press  release  683,  No.  17. 
1962.  text  as  printed  In  Dept.  of  State  Bul- 


letin, XLVn,  No.  1333,  Dec.  3.  1963,  pp.  837- 
838. 

"See  item  El.,  p.  60. 

"  House  Joint  Resolution  1145,  88th  Cong.. 
2d  sess.,  August  10,  1964;  78  Stats.  384. 

*  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  Title 
IV,  81  Stat.  5-6. 

■^Department  of  State  Press  Release,  No. 
145.  March  6,  1962. 

*Text  in  LTV  Department  of  State  Bul- 
letin 306-307. 

■»  Press  release  252,  Oct.  26,  1966. 

■"Text  in  The  Department  of  State  Bul- 
letin, LV,  No.  1430,  Nov.  21.  1966.  pp.  767-768. 

"  The  President's  statement  was  reiterated 
by  Secretary  Rusk  in  a  press  release  on  March 
22.  1967,  published  In  The  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  LVI,  No.  1450,  Apr.  10,  1967. 
pp.  597-598. 

•»  House  Joint  Resolution  159,  84th  Cong.. 
1st  sess.,  Jan.  29,  1955  (Text  in  American  For- 
eign Policy,  1950-1955:  Basic  Documents  (2 
volumes,  Washington:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1957),  Volume  II,  pp.  2486- 
2487). 

«  Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents:  John  F. 
Kennedy,  1962,  pp.  509-517. 

"'  Korea  Times,  February  24,  1968. 


YET  WE  NEGLECT  OUR  OWN 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
American  citizens  should  know  that  in 
the  last  18  years  nearly  $40  billion  worth 
of  armaments  and  ammunition  have 
been  given  away  to  other  nations  in  the 
form  of  military  assistance.  Inciden- 
tally, this  includes  many  billions  of  Am- 
erican taxpayers'  money  we  have  given 
to  the  Saigon  militarist  regime  of  Thieu 
and  Ky  and  those  other  generals  bom 
in  North  Vietnam  who  overthrew  by 
force  the  civilian  government  of  Sai- 
gon in  1965.  Very  definitely,  this  regime 
has  the  support  of  fewer  than  20  percent 
of  South  Vietnamese  men  and  women. 
In  4  years  Ky  and  Thieu,  who  have 
been  kept  in  power  by  our  Armed  Forces 
who  week  after  week  have  suffered  more 
men  killed  and  wounded  than  have  the 
friendly  forces  of  South  Vietnsmi.  have 
done  nothing  whatever  for  land  reform 
for  their  own  nationals. 

Incidentally,  during  the  period  August 
3  through  August  30,  5,587  men  of  our 
Armed  Forces  were  killed  and  wounded 
in  Vietnam.  During  that  same  time,  the 
ARVN,  the  so-called  friendly  forces  of 
South  Vietnam — too  friendly  to  fight 
very  hard — sustained  fewer  casualties. 
Their  total  was  5,305  killed  and  wounded, 
compared  with  5,587  Americans  killed 
and  wounded.  In  addition,  some  GI's  died 
of  wounds  and  others  of  malaria  fever, 
bubonic  plague,  and  otiier  jungle  dis- 
eases. 

Nor  does  that  tell  the  entire  story.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  133  GI's  were  killed  in 
what  the  Pentagon  terms  accidents  and 
incidents.  Speaking  as  one  who  served 
in  World  War  n,  I  recall  that  when 
trucks  would  collide  at  night  or  run  off 
the  road  and  men  were  killed  or  injured, 
they  were  termed  combat  casualities.  But 
when  that  occurs  in  Vietnam,  the  Pen- 
tagon terms  them  accidents  or  incidents. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. Does  the  Senator  desire  to  take 
additional  time? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Yes.  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
we  Americans  have  given  away  as  foreign 
aid  military  assistance  during  the  past 
18  years  nearly  4,500  F-84  fighter  planes, 
2,900  F-86  fighter  planes,  350  F-lOO 
fighter  planes,  390  F-104  fighter  planes, 
3,200  trainer  planes,  700  helicopters,  835 
cargo  planes,  and  4,200  other  planes  of 
various  types  to  be  used  in  combat.  IXir- 
ing  this  same  period  we  have  given  350.- 
000  trucks,  20,000  tanks,  2,500  personnel 
carriers,  3,200  armored  vehicles  of  vari- 
ous types.  Also,  we  have  enlarged  the 
navies  of  other  nations  with  36  destroy- 
ers, 25  submarines,  1,400  land  craft  of 
various  types,  and  820  other  ships. 

When  it  comes  to  missiles,  rifles,  can- 
nons and  machineguns  the  total  is  tre- 
mendous— 3,500,000  rifles  and  carbines, 
152,500  machineguns,  29,000  mortars. 
23,000  cannon  and  large  guns  of  various 
sizes.  In  addition,  27,500  Nike,  Hawk,  and 
other  missiles  capable  of  firing  nuclear 
warheads. 

No  sane  American  citizen,  even  the 
ardent  warhawks,  can  claim  that  the 
United  States  has  a  mandate  from  Al- 
mighty God  to  police  the  entire  world. 
Yet.  we  have  more  than  400  major  air, 
naval,  Army  and  Marine  Corps  bases  In 
some  24  nations  including  146  in  West 
Germany,  55  in  Korea,  48  in  Japan,  and 
16  in  South  Vietnam.  These  are  all  mam- 
moth U.S.  bases  abroad.  I  have  seen  our 
huge  installations  in  Vietnam,  Thailand, 
and  in  various  European  coimtries  ap- 
parently built  to  last  a  hundred  years  or 
more.  When  we  count  the  2,687  minor 
installations  in  countries  such  as  Turkey 
and  Pakistan,  the  total  exceeds  3,000. 
This,  in  countries  ranging  from  South 
Vietnam  with  more  than  535,000  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  to  Tunisia  with  a  group 
of  only  four. 

Why  do  we  now  need  320,000  men  in 
Western  Europe  and  23,000  in  Latin 
America?  How  long  will  we  continue  to 
station  60,000  men  in  South  Korea.  40,- 
000  in  Japan,  30,000  in  the  Philippine 
Republic,  and  some  50,000  in  Thailand? 
Why  is  it  necessary  for  643,000  seaborne 
forces  to  remain  outside  of  the  United 
States? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  Is  recognized  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
why  do  we  maintain  230,000  servicemen 
and  their  dependents  in  West  Grermany? 
Not  because  they  are  essential  to  the 
defense  of  Europe  but  because  the  West 
Germans  do  not  want  to  give  up  the  fat 
payrolls  that  nourish  their  economy. 
This,  despite  the  fact  that  the  West 
German  economy  is  stronger  than  that 
of  any  nation  in  the  world  except  the 
United  States.  These  forces  did  not  pre- 
vent the  seizure  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
they  would  not  prevent  an  attack  on 
Western  Europe.  The  deterrent  against 
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any  such  rjmote  threat  is  our  nuclear 
power  rathtr  than  our  manpower. 

How  long  will  we  continue  to  support 
worldwide  knilltary  commitments  that 
soak  up  $8(j  billion  a  year  of  taxpayers' 
money  and  drain  resources  badly  needed 
at  home? 

Unfortuni  itely,  more  than  40  percent  of 
our  tremend  ous  Air  Force  is  committed  to 
combat  in  South  Vietnam,  Thailand  and 
rrore  than  35  percent  of  our 
Army,  Navy  and  Marines  are  now  fight- 
ing in  this  far-distant  area  due  to  our 
from  1963  on  In  a  civil  in 
South  Vietnam. 
1  Nixon  was  elected  on  the 
pledge  that  he  had  a  secret  plan  to  end 
the  war  in  \  ietnam.  He  made  this  state 
ment  in  Ne\i  Hampshire  and  elsewhere. 
Many  citizens  believed  him.  He  became 
our  President.  Yet,  last  month  more 
Americans  \rere  killed  and  wounded  in 
combat  thaq  were  the  friendly  forces  of 
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involvement 
surrection  i|i 
President 


South   Vietram.    Yet,    Americans   have 


every  reasor 


be  fighting  t  lis  long  and  most  unpopular 


war— and  an 
beycjftd  1972 


in  Washing  on  feel  that  our  combat 
planes  flying  from  bases  in  Thailand  and 
in  South  Vi(tnam  and  from  U.S.  naval 
carriers  in  tl  le  South  China  Sea  will  not 
still  be  fighting  well  into  1973. 
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it  when  President  Nixon   requested  its 
extension. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  and  as  all 
of  us  know,  the  lO-percent  surtax,  that 
atrocious  tax  on  top  of  a  tax,  lays  the 
heaviest  burden  on  those  families  least 
able  to  pay  it.  Let  us  hope,  and  I  do 
believe,  the  Senate  will  enact  a  good  tax 
reform  bill  which  will  uphold  that  sound 
principle  of  just  taxation  that  taxes 
should  be  levied  according  to  ability  to 
pay. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
compelled  to  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin to  cut  off  the  second  production  run 
of  the  giant  C-5A  cargo  plane. 

Such  action  would  be  drastic  and  pre- 
cipitant. 

We  all  regret  the  cost  growth  of  the 
C-5  aircraft,  as  does  Lockheed.  We  also 
regret  abnormal  Inflation  in  the  Nation  s 
economy,  which  to  a  large  degree  has 
been  responsible  for  the  estimated  cost 
overrun — not  just  in  the  C-5  project,  but 
in  other  major  defense  programs  as  well. 
There  are  other  considerations  besides 
inflation.  This  procurement  was  made 
under  a  new  type  and  very  complicated 
contractual  arrangement.  There  have 
been  a  multitude  of  technical  and  engi- 
neering problems  directly  and  indirectly 
associated  with  building  the  largest  air- 
craft in  the  world.  All  of  this  must  be 
taken  into  account. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  hearings 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  know  there  is  great  concern,  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  and  on  the 
part  of  Lockheed.  The  company  itself 
estimates  a  contract  loss  of  some  $13 
million. 

But  all  the  facts  are  not  in  yet.  We  are 
still  dealing  in  estimates  and  wUl  be  until 
the  program  is  completed  in  1973.  A 
punitive  approach  to  the  C-5  problem 
can  in  no  way  be  justified. 

A  meat-ax  attack  against  the  C-5  air- 
craft not  only  is  unwarranted,  it  is  ill- 
advised  and  contrary  to  the  national 
interest. 

Putting  aside  the  emotional  and  con- 
troversial aspects  of  the  C-5  program, 
there  is  one  vitally  important  factor  we 
cannot  afford  to  overlook.  It  must  not 
be  obscured  by  the  current  rage  in  some 
quarters  about  the  so-called  industrial 
complex. 

The  Air  Force  and  the  Nation  need  the 
C-5  aircraft.  Its  mission  is  vital  to  the 
U.S.  defense  posture. 

The  United  States  is  engaged  in  a 
mighty  struggle  to  keep  the  peace  and 
maintain  freedom  in  this  and  other  lands 
throughout  the  world,  at  a  time  when 
there  are  forces  that  threaten  the  peace 
and  that  would  enslave  free  men. 

The  C-5  is  no  small  part  of  this  global 
effort. 

The  threat  of  Communist  expansion, 
the  real  menace  of  outright  aggression, 
and  "brush-fire"  conflicts  that  can  ex- 
plode into  major  confrontations  demand 
the  rapid  deployment  of  U.S.  troops  and 
materiel,  wherever  they  are  needed  and 
whenever  they  are  needed. 
The  C-5  is  not  a  personnel  carrier.  But 


fighting  men  need  weapons  and  equip, 
ment.  This  then  is  the  mission  of  the 
C-5  transport.  This  giant  aircraft  will 
give  the  United  States  air  mobility  un. 
matched  by  any  other  nation.  It  will  pro- 
vide  for  the  emergency  movement  of 
weapons  and  equipment  for  an  entire  di- 
vision, plus  the  men  directly  associated 
with  the  equipment. 

Thus  will  the  United  States  achieve 
airlift  superiority  and  strengthen  the  De- 
fense  Establishment,  for  the  security  of 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  and  for  all 
the  free  world. 

No  other  aircraft  in  the  planning 
stages  or  in  the  air  can  accomplish  this 
mission.  This  was  the  mission  requested 
by  the  Air  Force.  This  was  the  mission 
approved  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress. 

To  halt  production  of  the  second  run 
of  the  C-5,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  three 
squadrons,  would  virtually  negate  this 
mission.  The  capabilities  of  the  aircraft 
could  not  be  performed  as  desired  and 
needed. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  reject  the  Prox- 
mire  amendment  and  to  permit  con- 
struction of  the  C-5  aircraft  as  planned 
to  meet  criteria  established  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

I  say,  let  us  get  on  with  the  business 
of  giving  this  Nation  a  strategic  airlift 
capability  that  will  further  strengthen 
our  national  security.  This,  to  my  mind, 
is  the  overriding  issue  at  hand. 

Mr.  President,  the  lessons  of  history 
are  replete  with  the  successful  strategy 
of  the  swift  mobility  of  armed  forces. 
One  can  study  the  campaigns  of  Julius 
Caesar  and  of  Hannibal,  as  well  as  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  and  find  that  the 
most  effective  thing  about  the  success  of 
those  campaigns  was  the  speed  and  mo- 
bility with  which  they  could  place  men 
and  arms  at  a  particular  site  at  a  given 
time. 

I  think  perhaps  the  greatest  cavalry 
officer  of  the  Civil  War  that  the  world 
has  ever  known  was  Gen.  Nathan  Bed- 
ford Forrest,  whose  famous  slogan  was  I 
git  thar  fustest  with  the  mostest  men." 
That  is  the  essence  of  victory  in  war- 
fare. We  learned  the  same  lesson  in 
World  War  n,  the  lesson  that  Rommel 
taught  us  in  North  Africa,  the  lessons 
learned  from  General  Patton's  fast  and 
mobile  troops  in  Europe,  and  the  lesson 
that  we  learned  from  our  vast  strategic 
carrier  forces  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  kiss  away  so 
lightly  those  lessons  of  history.  If  we 
strike  down  the  capability  that  the  C-5A 
aircraft  will  give  this  country  to  deploy 
men  and  weapons  with  vast  speed  to  any 
part  of  the  world,  it  will  strike  a  vital 
blow  at  the  security  of  this  country. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  take  no 
such  foolish  action. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro   tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Report   op   Comptroller   General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  and  ad- 
ministrative efficiency  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  under  title  IB  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  Gila  River 
Indian  Reservation  and  Pinal  County,  Ariz., 
Department  of  Labor,  dated  September  4^ 
1969  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Loan  Application  by  the  Central  Oregon 

Irrigation  District  of  Redmond,  Oreg. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  loan  application  by  the  Central  Oregon 
Irrigation  District  of  Redmond,  Oreg.  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  op  an  Audit  for  the  American  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  League,  Inc. 
A  letter  from  a  certified  public  accountant, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
an  audit  for  the  American  Symphony  Or- 
chestra League,  Inc.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
May  31,  1969  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


BILL    REPORTED 

A  bill  was  reported,  read  the  first  time, 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  2864.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  development, 
and  for  other  purposes;  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when  he 
reported  the  bill  appear  earlier  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 

S.    1185 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Sena- 


tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1185,  a 
bill  to  protect  the  public  from  certain 
fraudulent  practices  in  used  cars. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  2677 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  2677,  to  prohibit  the  disrup- 
tion of  federally  assisted  institutions  of 
higher  education,  to  provide  for  the  en- 
forcement of  such  prohibition,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  2847 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  print- 
ing, the  name  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  <Mr.  Mondale)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2847)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  participate  in  the  development 
of  a  large  prototype  desalting  plant  in 
Israel,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


agency  responsiveness  to  public  needs. 
The  hearings  will  be  based  on  responses 
to  a  questionnaire  sent  by  the  subcom- 
mittee to  many  Federal  agencies  and 
bureaus  last  February.  The  first  set  of 
hearings  will  cover  the  questionnaire  re- 
sponses of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  the  witnesses  will  be  the  mem- 
bers of  that  Commission. 


PRINTING  OF  REPORT  ON  FRENCH- 
BORO  HARBOR,  MAINE  (S.  DOC 
NO.  91-32) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  I  present  a  letter  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Army,  trans- 
mitting a  report  dated  April  30,  1969, 
from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Department 
of  the  Army,  together  with  accompany- 
ing papers  and  illustrations,  on  French- 
boro  Harbor,  Maine,  requested  by  a  res- 
olution of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  U.S.  Senate,  adopted  January 
17,  1963.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, with  illustrations,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  REPORT 
OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  MORT- 
GAGE INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  will  hold 
hearings  on  September  25,  26,  29,  30,  and 
October  1,  1969,  to  receive  testimony  on 
the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Mort- 
gage Interest  Rates.  This  report  was 
made  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress on  August  13,  1969. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room 
5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  and 
will  commence  at  10  a.m.  each  day. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  A.  SYDNEY  HERLONG 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  Thursday,  September  18,  1969,  on 
the  nomination  of  A.  Sydney  Herlong,  of 
Florida,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

The  hearing  will  commence  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  5302.  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  CITIZEN 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  AGENCY  DECI- 
SIONMAKING AND  AGENCY  RE- 
SPONSIVENESS TO  PUBLIC  NEEDS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  September  10  and  11  at  9  a.m. 
in  room  5202,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  will  hold  the  first  in 
a  series  of  hearings  on  citizen  involve- 
ment   in    agency    decisionmaking    and 


WHERE  THE  WAY  UP  BEGINS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  recently  the  Dominion-News, 
of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  published  an  ex- 
cellent series  of  articles  on  juvenile  de- 
linquency. While  most  of  the  articles 
covered  juvenile  delinquency  in  Monon- 
galia County,  the  sixth  part  of  the  series 
dealt  with  the  Robert  F.  Kermedy  Youth 
Center— a  Federal  institution  of  na- 
tional importance,  and  one  in  which  I  am 
especially  interested. 

In  August  1962,  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  approved  my  request  to  move 
what  was  then  the  National  Training 
School  from  its  Inadequate,  century-old 
facilities  in  Washington  to  a  site  in  Mor- 
gantown. There,  the  most  modem  facili- 
ties were  constructed  to  house  and  re- 
habilitate juvenile  offenders  of  Federal 
laws. 

I  am  pleased  that  I  was  able  to  be  in- 
sti-umental  in  gaining  the  $11  million  of 
funds  necessary  to  build  the  Center;  and 
I  am  gratified  at  the  work  that  has  been 
conducted  there  since  its  opening  last 
year, 

I  have  made  visits  to  the  Center,  in- 
cluding a  recent  trip,  during  which  I  was 
honored  by  the  Morgantown  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  helping  to  obtain  the  Cen- 
ter for  that  community. 

During  each  of  these  visits,  which 
have  included  talks  with  the  officials  and 
the  youths  at  the  Center,  I  have  become 
more  impressed  with  the  rehabilitation 
work  being  done  there. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  in  the  Mor- 
gantown Dominion -News,  written  by 
Mike  Connell,  is  entitled  "Kennedy  Youth 
Center,  Where  the  Way  Up  Begins."  It 
reports  on  the  activities  at  the  Center 
and  describes  the  educational  and  rec- 
reational opportunities  available  to  the 
youths  there. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Kennedy  Youth  Center.  Where  the  Way  Up 
Begins 

(By  Mike  Connell) 

Birds  Wheel  freely  about  the  top  of  Dorseys 
Knob,  the  highest  point  in  Monongalia 
County. 

And  far  below,  several  dozen  Juvenile  law- 
breakers are  detained  in  the  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy Youth  Center,  at  the  nadir  of  their 
young  lives. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  they  have  broken 
the  law  and  must  be  punished.  It  is  fortunate 
that  they  are  at  Kennedy  Youth  Center, 
which  is  setting  the  example  in  treatment  of 
Juvenile  dellnquente.  The  way  up  begins  here. 

The  KYC  itself  is  an  $11  million  complex 
that  includes  vocational  and  academic 
schools,  an  Olympic-size  swimming  pool, 
gymnasium,  dining  hall,  modern  cottages, 
chapel  and  an  administration  building.  Other 
facilities   range    from   softball    fields   to   an 
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loe-skatlng  p^nd.  All  In  all,  the  complex  com- 
pleted only  Icmt  winter  la  an  Impressive  sight. 
The  Individual  student  at  th«  BTTC  be- 
comes part  of  the  center's  society.  A  society 
without  t>ar8  or  fences,  that  asks  rather  than 
cells  Mm  to  eltay.  and  attempts  to  teach  and 
prvpare  him  Sot  the  outalde  society,  which 
has  rejected  him,  and  In  turn  be  has  rejected. 
The  student  Is  placed  In  a  cottage  at  the 
center  after  c^n^pletlng  an  orientation  period 
where  he  Is  thown  the  workings  of  the  in- 
stitute, and  li  tested  so  that  his  place  at  the 
KTC  can  be  ttetter  established. 

After  the  Alentatlon  period  he  Is  housed 
by  personality  categories.  The  groupings  In- 
clude Immature,  neurotic,  psychopathic  and 
sub-cultural,  i  Thus  the  boy  Is  placed  with 
youths  slmll^  to  his  own  personality,  and 
with  counselcfrs  that  fit  especially  well  with 
his  category.  [For  example  an  Immature  boy 
would  be  taught  by  the  more  fatherly 
counselor. 

Once  settlad  In  the  cottage,  the  boy  Is 
taken  into  the  KYC's  own  mlnlatxure  society. 
At  first  the  yputh  wears  uniforms  and  lives 
In  a  large  roo^  with  other  youths. 

If  he  worka  with  the  society,  however,  he 
amasses  points,  or  money,  whereby  he  can 
purchase  clvlNan  clothes,  can  rent  a  private 
roomi'-buy  tablet  artlclss,  candy  and  other 
-suclkMnall  luxuries.  If  he  falls  to  work  with 
the  society  of  Icourse,  he  cannot  receive  these 
extras.  I 

The  cottag^  Itself  Is  a  small  community. 
There  are  various  wings,  or  suburbs,  each  dis- 
tinctly dlfferept  from  the  other.  One  wing 
would  becoma  the  "elite  neighborhood",  sind 
another  slmll^  to  the  "crowded  slvun." 

In  the  centtr  of  the  cottage  Is  the  "down- 
town section'!  with  facilities  for  television, 
billiards  and  |  other  recreational  facilities. 
Outside  the  cfcttage  is  more  of  the  city,  In- 
cluding the  schools,  dining  hall  and  more 
recreational  facilities. 

The  center  aittempts,  according  to  Assistant 
Director  Herbert  BeaU.  to  ready  the  youth  for 
society  and  tqach  him  a  variety  of  skills  as 
well  as  the  bislcs  In  such  areas  as  English 
social  studies,!  and  mathematics. 

The  teacher]  ratio  at  the  center  is  one  for 
every  10  students,  and  In  the  small  classes, 
two   new  condepts  are  being  taught. 

The  first  Is  the  "cluster"  concept,  where 
the  student  IS  taught  in  a  variety  of  skills 
areas.  In  other  institutes,  the  youth  was 
taught  in  one,  concentrated  area.  At  the 
youth  center,  the  teaching  Is  diversified,  giv- 
ing the  youth!  a  chance  to  leam  more  types 
of  skills,  and  rthus  have  a  better  chance  of 
finding  employment  after  his  release  from 
the  Institution. 

The  second  pew  concept  is  the  "integrated 
curriculum"  brogram.  explained  by  Jack 
Torrence,  supjervisor  of  education  at  the 
center.  | 


"Rather   tht 
proach,"   he 
three    prong 
prowess. 

An  example 
fields  of  study 
program  of  in( 
for  example, 
and  granunar 
Interest  Is  In 
important, 
mechanics  sti 
pronounce  cai 


use  the  old  academic  ap- 
xplalned.  "we  try  a  two  or 
ttack    to    increase    academic 


\>t  the  "attack"  is  making  other 

elevant  to  the  student's  main 

erest.  A  KTC  English  teacher, 

11  teach  a  youth  the  phoenetlcs 

I  or  shop  talk,    if  the   youth's 

|iy  auto  mechanics.  "It  is  more 

Torrence  said,  "for  an  auto 

lent  to  be  able  to  spell   and 

ouretor   than   a  word   of  less 

Importance  to|  his  future." 

Likewise  In  Inathematlcs  the  problems  are 
designed  to  b^  applicable  to  the  students 
Jobs  later. 

Mr.  Torrenc*  noted  that  the  institute  has 
Just  begun  tojwork  at  full  capacity.  "We've 
been  open  les^  than  a  year."  he  said,  "and 
only  now  have  We  received  many  of  the  things 
we  asked  for.  WeTe  Jtist  getting  fully  tooled 
up." 

The  program  seems  to  have  brought  for- 
ward some  brlfhtenlng  resiilts.  Mr.  Torrence 
said  of  25  of  the  first  boys  who  took  tests  for 
a  high  school  diploma,  22 


ROCKY  MARCIANO 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  when, 
on  Sunday,  Augiist  31,  1969,  on  the  eve 
of  his  46th  birthday,  a  plane  crash  took 
the  life  of  Rocky  Marciano,  there  was, 
first,  unbelieving  silence  and  a  crushing 
sadness  in  all  the  world  that  loved  this 
great  fighter  and  good  man. 

Then,  out  of  the  hearts  of  all  who 
knew  this  fighting  champion  came  the 
sincerest  and  sweetest  sentiments  of  sor- 
row and  adulation.  Gifted  pens  wrote 
their  honest  praise  and  humble  hearts 
offered  their  prayers — eulogies  that  the 
highest  of  humans  would  prize. 

They  were  for  a  humble  youth,  the 
gentlest  of  persons  in  private,  but  in  the 
prize  ring  the  conqueror  of  fistic's  might- 
iest in  our  time. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  possess  Rocky  s 
friendship.  I  found  Inspiration  in  our 
every  meeting — his  visits  to  my  ofBce  and 
the  Senate  through  the  years. 

It  is  a  tonic  to  our  times  that  the  news 
media  have  recorded  the  affectionate 
elegies  from  every  fighter,  every  writer, 
every  lover  of  clean  sportsmanship. 

May  they  one  day  be  compiled  in  an 
appropriate  voliune,  not  only  for  the  con- 
solation of  Rooky's  loved  ones,  to  vrhom 
he  was  so  de^ly  devoted,  but  as  an  ex- 
emplar to  the  restless  youth  of  America. 
For  the  Record,  I  would  select  just  one 
observant  writer  and  friend,  Barney 
Madden,  sports  editor  of  the  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin. 

It  was  truly  in  Providence  that  the 
"Brockton  Strongboy,"  in  some  29  fights, 
climbed  the  nmgs  toward  world  cham- 
pionship and  along  the  way  won  (he  af- 
fection of  everybody  for  "the  nice  guy" 
that  Rocky  was. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
article  written  by  Barney  Madden  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Characteb  His  Oreatest  Strength 
(By  Barney  Madden) 
Rocky  Marciano,  retired  undefeated  heavy- 
weight boxing  champion  who  lost  his  life 
Sunday  night  in  an  airplane  crash,  was  one 
of  boxing's  paradoxes. 

Once  the  bell  rang  he  became  a  fearless 
tiger,  but  outside  the  ring  he  was  a  veritable 
kitten,  one  of  the  gentlest  fellows  you  coiUd 
expect  to  meet. 

Referred  to  variously  as  the  Brockton 
Strongboy,  Blockbuster  and  Hard  Rock,  he 
was  hailed  far  and  wide  as  "a  nice  guy."  He 
had  to  "build  up"  to  his  fighting  fury,  but 
his  deferential  manner  in  private  life,  came 
naturally.  Truly,  Rocky  was  a  nice  guy. 

If  ever  there  was  a  dedicated  boxer  it  was 
Marciano.  He  trained  diligently,  he  didn't 
drink  or  smoke.  He  didn't  like  parties.  In  fact 
the  "victory  celebrations"  held  after  his 
bouts,  never  got  more  than  a  token  visit  from 
him. 

Providence  was  virtually  his  home  away 
from  home  since  he  got  his  fistic  start  here, 
acquired  countless  friends  here — and  never 
forgot  either. 

Manny  Almeida,  who  promoted  all  the  box- 
ing shows  at  which  Marciano  appeared  in 
Providence,  was  badly  shaken  by  his  death. 

"I  was  so  close  to  the  boy  I  cant  believe 
it  yet"  he  said  yesterday.  Theirs  was  a  close 
relationship,  Almeida  advising,  helping  direct 
his  climb  to  the  title.  In  fact  Rocky  fought 
29  times  in  Providence  on  Almeida  cards. 

Another  close  friend  and  adviser,  Tony 
Petronella,   boxing   commissioner   In   Rhode 


Island  during  Rocky's  heyday,  said,  "I  know 
the  sad  news.  Rocky  was  a  very  dear  friend 
a  grand  guy. " 

In  the  ring  Rocky  was  tough,  almost  in- 
destructible.  His  courage  never  was  ques- 
tioned and  if  anyone  had  doubts  about  it 
they  vanished  after  his  bouts  with  Johnny 
Shkor,  who  cut  him  severely  over  the  eye; 
Red  Applegate,  with  whom  he  fought  a  veri- 
table war  at  the  Auditorium;  Keene  Sim- 
mons, the  first  to  buckle  his  knees,  or  Ezzard 
Charles,  who  split  his  nose  with  a  punch. 
Each  of  them  learned  that  Rocky  wouldn't 
fold  and  every  one  of  them  became  his  vic- 
tims as  Rocky  won  49  straight  fights. 

Rocky,  incidentally,  was  christened  Mar- 
ciano" in  Providence  ajfter  the  late  Harold 
Warman,  Auditorium  announcer,  struggled 
vainly  with  his  proper  name,  Marchegiano, 
before  his  first  two  bouts. 

Almeida,  who  had  much  to  do  with  Mar- 
cl&no's  eventual  financial  security  as  well  aa 
his  fistic  rise,  maintains  "Nobody  had  his 
one-punch  power."  The  great  former  cham- 
pion, Jack  Dempsey,  concurs.  "I  took  them 
out  with  an  accumulation  of  punches," 
Dempsey  said,  "but  Rocky  could  do  It  with 
one." 

His  big  punch  felled  Joe  Walcott  and  de- 
throned him  In  the  13th  round  when  Wal- 
oott  was  well  ahead  on  points.  Joe  Louis  suf- 
fered the  same  fate  as  did  Phil  Muscaio,  on 
Dec.  19,  1948,  when  Rocky  met  his  first 
"name"  opponent.  That  bout  he  regarded  as 
the  turning  point  In  his  career,  lifting  him 
from  the  "local  fighter"  category  to  national 
recognition. 

In  addition  to  his  ability  to  end  a  bout 
with  a  single  crushing  blow,  he  also  was  a 
"hurting"  puncher.  Opptonents  found  it  hard 
to  lift  their  arms  after  blocking  punches  for 
a  few  rounds.  Walcott,  In  fact,  after  Marcl- 
ano  had  beaten  him  for  the  world  title,  said: 
"I  saw  the  punch  coming,  but  couldn't  lift 
my  arms  to  defend  myself." 

Charles,  also  a  former  champion,  was  asked 
If  It  was  true  that  Rocky  hurt  you  wherever 
he  hit  you.  He  replied:  "If  he  hits  you  on  the 
seat  of  the  pants,  it  hurts." 

Marciano's  purses  aggregated  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars  but  time  was  when 
affluence  was  a  total  stranger  to  him.  For  his 
early  bouts  In  Providence  he  would  arrive 
with  steaks  carefully  wrapped  in  wax  paper 
by  his  mother.  Eddie  Beck,  then  a  diner 
operator  as  well  as  fight  fan,  broiled  them 
for  a  time.  Later  on,  the  Marciano  steaks- 
one  for  him,  one  for  his  pal  and  trainer,  the 
late  Allle  Columbo — were  prepared  at  the 
home  of  Mike  Thomas,  Journal-Bulletin 
boxing  writer,  who  was  to  become  one  of 
Rocky's  closest  friends  and  favorite  com- 
panions during  the  nerve-wracking  hours 
prior  to  his  bouts. 

Rockv  wanted  Mike  In  his  dressing  room 
before  the  fights  he  wanted  him  with  him 
when  he  motored  or  fiew  to  the  fight  scene 
from  his  training  camps.  Whenever  any  of 
us  encountered  Rocky  In  later  years,  his 
first  query  was:  "How's  Mike.  Say  hello  for 
me,  please." 

Early  In  his  career  Rocky  was  a  guest  of  a 
radio  show  some  of  us  Journal-Bulletin 
sports  writers  had  on  WEAN,  and  he  came 
back  again  when  things  were  going  well  for 
him.  Then  we  invited  him  to  Join  us  four 
weeks  hence,  little  knowing  that  in  the 
meantime  he  would  sign  for  an  Important 
bout.  He  accepted. 

Pour  weeks  passed  and  he  was  In  strict 
training  at  Qroeslnger's  ao  we  were  sure 
he  wouldn't  appear.  We  didn't  know  Rocky, 
evidently.  An  hour  before  air  time  he  walked 
In  and,  observing  that  we  were  flabber- 
gasted— he  wasn't  one  to  Interrupt  his  train- 
ing program — he  asked : 

"Why  are  you  guys  so  surprised?  I  told 
you  I'd  be  here,  and  here  I  am.  I'm  flying 
back  as  soon  as  we  finish." 

His  "fee"  was  precisely  nothing,  but,  to 
him,  a  promise  was  something  to  be  kept. 


September  5,  1969 
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ABUSE  OP  TAX  PRIVILEGED  STATUS 
BY  FOUNDATIONS 

Mr.  MONDAIiE.  Mr.  President,  abuse 
of  their  tax  privileged  status  by  some 
foundations  has  placed  that  status  in 
jeoF>ardy  for  all  foundations,  both  good 
and  bad.  Congress  has  heard  a  great  deal 
about  flagrant  abuses  of  tax-exemption 
privileges  by  a  few  foimdations.  In  con- 
sidering tax  reform,  I  believe  we  need  to 
hear  also  of  the  good  foundations  have 
done  and  can  do. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  the 
mayor  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  detailing  the 
creative  role  of  foundations  in  assisting 
small  cities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Dr.  Edward  L.  Henry  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Crrr  or  St.  Cloud, 
St.  Cloud,  Minn..  August  21,  1969. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
Senator  from  Minnesota, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  May  I  urge  cau- 
tion in  circumscribing  the  educational  and 
research  grant  policies  of  American  Founda- 
tions as  incorporated  in  current  bills  before 
the  Senate. 

I  am  aware  of  some  of  the  more  fiagrant 
abuses  and  social  wastage  involved  in  the 
conduct  of  some  few  of  the  many  hundreds 
of  foundations  In  this  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  America  owes  much 
to  the  pioneering  efforts  of  the  major  foun- 
dations in  unleashing  creativity  in  our  society 
and  as  an  offset  to  the  frequently  pragmatic 
and  even  pedestrian  research  that  Is  sup- 
ported under  governmental  categorical  aid 
programs.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
social  sciences  where  except  for  the  major 
foundations  social  science  research  for  many 
years  threatened  to  founder  while  natviral 
science  research,  heavily  funded  by  the  gov- 
ernment, was  clearly  skewing  the  resources 
of  the  nation  away  from  humanistic  studies. 

As  a  member  of  the  "establishment"  (past 
president  of  the  Minnesota  League  of  Muni- 
cipalities; past  president  of  the  Minnesota 
Mayors'  Association;  current  mayor  of  a 
Minnesota  municipality,  40,000  citizens) ,  per- 
haps I  should  be  suspicious  of  foundations. 
On  the  other  hand.  In  my  twenty  years  as  a 
college  professor  I  have  had  a  first-hand 
opportunity  to  observe  their  operations,  and 
I  have  been  ftop'ressed. 

Recently.  Ford  Povmdatlon,  for  example, 
spearheaded  attention  to  the  plight  of  small 
cities  In  the  United  States  with  a  research 
grant  to  my  college,  St.  John's  University  of 
Collegevllle,  Minnesota.  There  was  a  lacuna 
here  In  terms  of  social  need  to  which  the 
Ford  Foundation  responded. 

This  was  In  fall  of  1967.  Subsequently  the 
seed  planted  by  Pord  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly In  stlmulatlhg  attention  to  the 
smaller  cities  on  the  part  of  both  public  and 
private  agencies.  Including  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment which  set  up  an  Office  of  Small 
Towns  Services  In  January  of  1968. 

In  a  pluralistic  society,  private  and  public 
agencies  may  respond  to  quite  different  needs 
and  pressures.  Occasionally  there  is  an  aber- 
ration. This  social  wastage  is  a  necessary  cost 
of  freedom  in  our  society.  However,  in  my 
judgment,  the  major  foundations  have  been 
one  of  the  great  Idea-generating  forces  in  our 
culture;  a  force  that  rather  than  promoting 
revolution  has  been  urging  society  to  reflect 
on  its  own  Institutions  and  adapt  to  chang- 
ing needs. 

The  alternative  to  adaptation  is  ossification 
and  ultimate  collapse.  In  this  respect  the 
foimdations  have  been  radically  conservative, 
and  they  have  contributed  significantly  In 


terms  of  retaining  the  vitality  that  hitherto 
has  characterized  our  socio-economic  system. 

In  my  hmnble  opinion  as  both  an  elective 
public  official  for  thirteen  years  and  as  an 
educator  for  twenty,  the  foundations  have 
made  an  Immense  contribution  to  a  viable 
society  and  to  a  healthier  governmental  sys- 
tem. I  would  urge  you  to  reflect  very  seri- 
ously on  the  significance  of  taking  what  I 
would  regard  as  unfortunate  action  against 
foundations — action  that  could  seriously 
hamper  the  creative  role  they  have  played 
in  the  recent  history  of  this  nation. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Dr.  ElDWARO  L.  Henrt, 

Mayor. 


BOISE  CASCADE  CORP. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
Idaho  has  many  reasons  to  be  a  proud 
State.  Newsweek  magazine  for  Septem- 
ber 1,  1969,  touched  upon  one  of  the 
most  recent  reasons  for  this  pride — the 
tremendous  growth  of  one  of  the  largest 
U.S.  corporations,  Boise  Cascade. 

The  success  story  of  Boise  Cascade, 
and  of  its  president.  Bob  Hansberger,  is 
a  heartening  example  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished through  private  enterprise  in 
our  State.  It  is  a  story  that  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  numerous  other 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record 
will,  I  am  sure,  find  of  great  interest.  I, 
therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Companies:   A  State  of  Mind 

Boise,  Idaho,  where  the  tallest  structure 
Is  the  twelve-story  Bank  of  Idaho  and  a  ma- 
jor event  Is  still  the  Western  Idaho  Pair,  Is 
an  unlikely — If  picturesque — headquarters 
city  for  major  corporations.  But  bustling 
Boise  (population:  72,000,  up  38,000  since 
1950)  has  more  than  Its  share.  Albertson's, 
Inc.,  a  supermarket  chain  with  214  stores  in 
nine  Western  states,  is  based  there,  as  Is 
Morrlson-Knudsen  Co.,  the  giant  worldwide 
construction  firm.  But  the  busiest  of  Boise's 
corporations  Is  Boise  Cascade,  a  company 
that  is  growing  like  a  forest  fire.  Formed  in 
1957  of  three  sick  lumber  firms  limping  along 
on  combined  annual  sales  of  $34  million, 
Boise  Cascade  last  year  earned  $45.4  million 
on  $1  billion  in  sales  of  products  ranging 
from  writing  paper  to  cruise-ship  tickets.  On 
the  Fortune  list  of  the  500  largest  U.S.  cor- 
porations. It  ranks  lOOth. 

Informality:  Robert  V.  Hansberger  is  the 
Tmnn  who  put  Bolse  Cascade  together  and 
now  has  it  branching  out  to  all  points  of  the 
business  and  geographical  onnpass.  A  bald- 
ing, energetic  Harvard  MBA,  Hansberger,  49, 
has  staffed  the  firm's  front  office  with  bright, 
young  (William  M.  Agee,  BCC's  vice  president 
for  finance,  is  only  31)  graduates  of  top- 
filght  Ivy  League  and  West  Coast  business 
schools.  Around  the  Boise  headquarters  there 
Is  a  studied  air  of  informality.  "I  don't  know 
any  of  the  secretaries  who  call  us  Mister," 
says  the  relaxed  Bill  Agee.  "I  don't  hear  it 
very  often  and  it  bothers  me  when  I  do." 

To  hear  Hansberger  tell  it,  Boise  Cascade 
has  grown  in  a  deliberately  related  fashion. 
"We  started  out  in  the  tree  business,"  he 
points  out,  "and  that  led  us  into  pulp  and 
paper  in  order  to  get  more  value  from  the 
trees  we  were  harvesting,  buying  and  raising. 
We  then  went  Into  pyaper  products  in  ordw 
to  be  a  more  effective  marketer  of  pulp  and 
paper  production.  We  found  ourselves  enter- 
ing the  housing  field  because  we  thougbt  this 
was  a  very  big,  exciting  market,  and  It  also 
provides  an  opp>ortunlty  to  use  some  of  our 
lumber,  plywood  and  other  wood  products. 
That  led  us  into  land  deyelopment,  beoanM 
land  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  bouiUic 


package.  And  because  the  highest  value  of 
some  land  is  as  recreational  land,  we  went 
Into  recreation — the  building  of  golf  cotirses, 
lakes,  ski  resorts  and  so  on." 

Cruises,  too:  Over  the  past  few  years,  Boise 
Cascade  has  bought  a  southern  California 
home  builder  (R.  A.  Watt  Co.,  Inc.) ,  two  land- 
development  firms  (United  States  Land,  Inc., 
and  Lake  Arrowhead  Development  Co.)  and 
merged  with  Divco-Wayne  Corp.,  a  manufac- 
turer of  mobile  homes,  travel  trailers,  trucks 
and  buses.  This  year.  BCC,  still  known  pri- 
marily as  a  lumber  and  paper  producer,  will 
build  about  18,000  mobile  homes,  some  6,000 
factory-btillt  homes  and  about  3,000  on-site 
units.  It  also  Is  developing  23  second-hotne 
developments,  among  them  Incline  Village  at 
Lake  Tahoe,  Nev.,  which  wlU  Include  a  golf 
course,  ski  runs  and  club  housss.  Just  for 
diversity,  the  firm  this  year  Is  offering  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Caribbean  cruises  on  two  chart- 
ered liners,  the  Princess  Italia  and  Princess 
Carla.  And  it  plans  urban  renewal  projects 
in  rundown  areas  of  Boise,  Boston,  Indianap- 
olU,  Pittsburgh  and  Harlem. 

For  all  that  bustle,  company  executives 
think  Boise  Cascade  is  just  getting  Into 
stride.  Last  month,  the  company  broke 
ground  on  a  new  six-story,  $14  million  head- 
quarters building  in  downtown  Boise,  and 
this  week  It  will  celebrate  an  event  of  far 
richer  significance:  completion  of  Its  merger 
with  Ebasco  Industries,  one  of  the  world's 
largest  ($680  million  In  assets)  closed-end 
management  Investment  companies.  When 
Newsweek's  William  J.  Cook  asked  BUI  Agee 
last  week  what  the  Ebasco  merger  would 
mean,  Agee  responded  with  one  happy  word: 
"Money."  As  he  explained:  "We've  always  had 
two  or  three  opportunities  for  every  dollar 
we've  had  to  spend.  With  Ebasco,  we  have 
cash  and  liquidity — more  cash  than  we've 
ever  had  at  any  point."  Some  of  the  money  Is 
certain  to  go  for  developing  new  recreational 
facilities  In  Europe  and  South  America  and 
perhaps  for  other  Boise  Cascade  projects  In 
the  planning  stage:  fiber-glass  pleasure 
boats,  resort  hotels,  camping  equipment,  hos- 
pital supplies.  As  Bob  Hansl)erger  says,  Boise 
Cascade  "is  a  kind  of  state  of  mind,"  and  its 
state  of  mind  is  growth. 


PROPOSED  CUTBACK  IN  PUBLIC 
WORKS  SPENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  indi- 
cated that  he  favors  a  cutback  in  public 
works  spending.  In  making  this  an- 
nouncement, he  has  been  received  by 
some  of  the  Governors  very  unfavorably 
and  has  been  criticized  widely  aroimd  the 
country.  I  intend  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent. I  think  he  is  doing  the  right  thing. 
I  think  this  is  the  right  kind  of  medi- 
cine with  which  to  fight  infiation.  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  nearly  enough  of  it. 

President  Nixon's  public  works  cutback 
is  good  news  in  the  fight  against  infiation, 
but  just  like  the  administration's  mili- 
tary spending  cutback,  it  is  too  little. 

The  public  works  budget  is  now  in  ex- 
cess of  $10  billion.  It  is  higher  than  it  has 
ever  been  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
And  it  is  highly  inflationary. 

In  the  depths  of  the  depression  in  the 
thirties  public  works  was  a  necessary  and 
desirable  method  of  putting  some  of  the 
enormous  legions  of  unemployed  to  work. 
It  was  timely  and  wise,  but  it  totaled 
only  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Now  it  is  10  times  as  large.  Much  of  it 
should  be  canceled.  Some  of  it  should  be 
postponed  or  stretched  out.  The  Presi- 
dent should  aim  at  $3  to  $4  billion  cut  In 
public  woitfl.  The  $1.6  billion  Nixon  cut 
18  a  timid  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The    highway    building    program    is 
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barely  touched  In  the  President's  pro- 
gram. The  President  fortunately  has  in- 
dicated that  I  he  would  impose  definite 
highway    spe^iding   cuts    if    the   States 
failed  to  maki  voluntary  reductions.  Sub- 
stantial   voliintary    reductions    by    the 
States  in  a  hikhway  building  program  in 
which  the  Feoeral  Government  pays  90 
percent  of  thfe  cost  is  about  as  likely  as 
big  oil  asking  for  further  reductions  in 
depletion  allowances.  This  is  simply  post- 
poning the  injevitable  if  we  are  to  see  a 
substantial  sljash  in  highway  spending. 
President  Nixon  should  follow  Presi- 
ident  Johnson's  action  of  December  1966 
when  highwair  spending  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $3  billion  was  held  up  for  several 
months. 

The  effect  |on  inflationary  forces  at 
that  time  wasjswift  and  decisive. 

A  further  cu  tback  by  the  President  will 
be  even  more  unpopular  with  the  Na- 
tion's Governdrs  and  many  others,  but 
it  is  the  kind  of  stiff  anti-inflationary 
medicine  this  »Jation  needs. 
If  6he  President  would  act  in  a  big 
y  to  cut  back  military  and 
along  with  public  works 
-  is  no  question  that  we 
can  both  curb  :  nflation  and  provide  mod- 
erate tax  relief 

reductions  are  achieved 

any  tax  relief  will  be  ir- 

inflation  will  be  in  dan- 
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Instability.  Our  stature  as  the  most  advanced 
and  far  reaching  communications  system  In 
the  world  Is  challenged  by  recent  decisions 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
which  have  given  strength  to  the  so-called 
"strike  application." 

Any  analysis  of  this  overall  problem  must 
begin  with  the  premise  that  the  Communica- 
tions Act  Intended  that  paramount  consid- 
eration in  broadcasting  services  must  be  the 
public  Interest.  Secondly,  our  nation  Is  de- 
pendent upon  regiUatlng  private  enterprise 
to  encourage  the  expanded  role  which  broad- 
casting plays  in  our  society.  And  thirdly,  that 
Congress  Intended  the  FCC  to  have  no  au- 
thority to  censor  broadcasters.  All  of  these 
basic  Ideas  are  culminated  in  a  statement  by 
our  new  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  who. 
In' a  recent  case  said:  "by  whatever  name  or 
classification,     broadcasters     are    temporary 
permittees-fiduciaries  of  a  great  public  re- 
source   and    they    must    meet    the    highest 
standards  which  are  embraced  In  the  public 
Interest    concept."    I    think    this    statement 
by  an  eminent  Jurist   to  be  indeed  a   wise 
pronouncement. 

Thus,  a  broadcast  licensee  must  apply  for 
the  renewal  of  his  license  every  three  years. 
He  must  stand  on  his  record.  If  the  PCC 
finds  on  the  basis  of  their  investigation,  their 
inquiry  of  his  record  of  public  service  that 
he  has  discharged  the  obUgatlon  which  he. 
as  a  professional  broadcaster  bears,  then  I 
think  It  only  fair  that  he  be  granted  the 
opportunity  to  continue  with  his  work. 

Recently,  the  FOC  began  the  practice  of 
so-called  "comparative  hearings"  wherein  an 
existing  licensee  and  a  rival  applicant  are 
placed  on  equal  grounds  in  applying  for  a 
license.  Furthermore.  In  a  recent  case  in  Bos- 
ton involving  station  WHDH.  the  PCC  ac- 
tually granted  the  license  to  a  rival  appU- 
cant— in  the  absence  of  any  showing  that  the 
existing  Ucensee  had  not  performed  In  the 
public  Interest.  Following  that  decision  a  rash 
of  'strike  applications"  have  t»een  filed  In 
numerous  cities  across  the  country.  This 
frenzy  of  activity  with  its  potentially  dam- 
aging effects  on  our  national  broadcast  sys- 
tem has  prompted  Senator  Pastore  and  the 
many  other  distinguished  members  of  this 
body  who  co-sponsor  S.  2004  to  take  ap- 
propriate action.  I  have  Joined  this  group 
as  a  co-sponsor. 

My  reason  for  this  is  simple.  Television  is 
a  very  costly  and  expanding  enterprise. 
Broadcasters  must  maintain  the  best  possible 
equipment  and  the  most  qualified  profes- 
sional personnel  In  order  to  serve  the  public 
in  this  electronic  age.  To  carry  out  this  re- 
sponsibility. I  think  it  only  fair  that  the 
broadcaster  have  reasonable  assurance  that 
If  he  does  his  Job.  that  if  he  performs  accord- 
ing to  the  high  Ideals  of  the  broadcasting 
profession— In  short,  that  if  he  serves  In  the 
public  Interest— then  his  license  will  not  be 
revoked  and  his  Investment  will  not  go  down 
the  drain. 

This  procedure,  as  provided  for  in  S.  2004 
does  not  by  any  means  grant  a  broadcast  li- 
cense in  perpetuity.  It  does  not  give  a  broad- 
caster any  special  protected  status.  Rather  It 
forces  him  to  defend  his  record. 

I  realize  that  there  have  been  Instances 
over  the  years  in  which  a  broadcast  licensee 
has  not  performed  in  the  public  Interest  but 
maintained  his  Ucense.  I  do  not  overlook  nor 
condone  such  Instances.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  procedure  whereby  the  li- 
censee and  the  rival  applicant  are  placed  on 
equal  grounds  is  a  reasonable  way  to  prevent 
the  abuses  of  a  broadcast  franchise. 

I  believe  the  proper  way  to  fairly  allocate 
the  use  of  our  nation's  airways  Is  through 
the  vigorous  scrutiny  by  the  PCC,  by  placing 
the  burden  of  proof  for  continued  operation 
upon  the  existing  licensees  as  proposed  bv 
S.  2004.  ' 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 

this  legislation. 
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POLLUTION  ATTENTION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
deed a  welcome  sign  to  see  attention 
given  by  more  and  more  publications  to 
the  perils  of  air  pollution.  It  is  especially 
encouraging  to  see  the  medical  profes- 
sion offer  its  services  by  contributing 
medical  facts  concerning  the  relationship 
between  air  pollution  and  diseases  and 
death. 

As  an  example,  an  article  appearing  in 
the  August  22,  1969,  edition  of  the 
Medical  World  News  points  ou*^^  the  need 
for  more  medical  research  in  this  area 
the  initial  steps  and  findings  that  are 
available,  and  the  need  for  physicians  to 
use  these  facts  in  combating  air  pollu- 
tion on  local,  regional,  and  national 
levels. 

Because  the  effort  to  clean  up  our 
Nation's  air  needs  the  help  and  informa- 
tion that  physicians  can  give,  and  be- 
cause this  article  appeals  for  such  aid  in 
addition  to  pointing  out  some  of  the 
dangerous  relationships  between  pollu- 
tion and  health.  I  commend  Medical 
World  News  for  such  a  fine  article  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Death,  Disease  and  Dirty  Air 
Some  500  Chlcagoans  go  to  a  wall  calendar 
each  day  to  make  physiologic  notations.  They 
are  not  following  the  rhythm  method  of  blrtlj 
control.  Rather,  they  are  recording  bron- 
chopulmonary symptoms  to  aid  a  study  of 
the  relationship  of  respiratory  lUness  to  their 
city's  air  pollution  levels. 

The  instructions:  "Check  'chest  Illness'  if 
you  were  bothered  much  more  than  usual  by 
your  chest  for  most  of  the  day:  for  example, 
by  having  coughed  more  than  usual,  by  hav- 
ing more  shortness  of  breath  than  usual,  if 
you  were  less  active  than  usual  because  of 
your  chest,  or  if  you  had  a  chest  cold.  Check 
no  chest  Illness'  If  you  were  not  bothered 
much  more  than  usual."  At  the  end  of  each 
month,  the  subjects  mall  the  calendars  to 
Dr.  Bertram  W.  Carnow  at  the  Chicago 
Chronic  Bronchopulmonary  Registry.  Dr. 
Carnow,  associate  professor  of  preventive 
medicine  and  community  health  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  minols,  compares  them  with  the 
dally  sulfur  dioxide  readings  collected  from 
monitoring  stations  scattered  •  throughout 
the  city. 

Dr.  Carnow  and  his  associates  are  among 
the  too-small  number  of  physicians  linking 
the  "hyper-reactive"  patient  to  local  pollu- 
tion control  officials  hungry  for  information 
about  the  effects  of  pollutants  on  health. 

Their  conclusion:  Among  elderly  persons 
with  advanced  bronchitis,  high  levels  of  sul- 
fur dioxide  exacerbate  symptoms  and  pre- 
cipitate acute  respiratory  illness.  Persons 
over  55  suffer  twice  as  many  episodes  of  acute 
bronchitis  on  days  of  high  pollution.  If  the 
humidity  is  high,  too,  bronchopulmonary 
disease  is  aggravated  even  more.  Dr.  Carnow 
has  been  able  to  assign  each  subject  his  own 
"personal  pollution  index"  based  on  the  pol- 
luUon  levels  in  the  square  mile  of  his  resi- 
dence and  occupation. 

Sometimes  patients  must  move  or  change 
their  Job  locations.  For  example,  a  middle- 
aged,  nonsmoking  businessman  lived  near 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  midst  of 
the  city's  highest  sulfur  dioxide  and  par- 
ticulate pollution.  He  had  progressive  de- 
teriorating asthma  and  bronchitis,  and  his 
recrurring  episodes,  which  seemed  to  be  re- 
lated to  "changes  In  the  weather,"  interfered 
with  his  dally  work  routine  and  sometimes 
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kept  him  olT  the  Job  entirely.  Dr.  Carnow 
Anally  advised  him  to  move  to  a  less-pol- 
luted suburb  north  of  Chicago.  The  man  has 
shown  "marked  improvement,"  reports  Dr. 
Carnow — fewer  acute  attacks,  less  infection, 
and  decreased  frequency  of  cough. 

Such  data  and  clinical  impressions  are  not 
rare.  Clinical,  epidemiologic,  and  laboratory 
studies  throughout  the  world  strongly  sug- 
gest, if  they  do  not  yet  quite  prove,  that  pol- 
lutants in  the  air  are  causing  substantial 
amounts  of  Illness,  debility,  and  death. 

The  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration reports  that  "adverse  health  effects" 
become  evident  when  the  24-hour-average 
levels  of  sulfur  dioxide  exceed  0.11  parts  per 
million  for  more  than  three  days  in  a  row. 
Above  0.52  ppm,  an  Increased  death  rate  can 
be  expected.  Through  its  National  Air  Sur- 
veillance Network.  NAPCA  takes  24-hour 
samples  of  sulfur  dioxide  from  about  100 
sites  26  times  per  year.  The  sampling  shows 
average  concentrations  ranging  from  0.002 
ppm  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  0.17  ppm  in 
New  York  City,  where  the  sulfur  dioxide, 
much  of  it  from  Consolidated  Edison's 
smokestacks,  has  gone  as  high  as  0.86  ppm. 

Dr.  Carnow  finds  that  acute  morbidity  In 
bronchltic  persons  over  55  years  seems  to  fol- 
low an  exposure  of  0.25  ppm  for  one  day.  But 
the  real  problem,  he  says,  is  determining  the 
"long-term  effects  on  health  of  pollution  at 
lower  than  catastrophic  levels,  acting  on  hu- 
mans for  24  hoiirs  a  day  over  a  period  of 
many  years." 

Pollutants  aggravate  bronchial  asthma, 
chronic  bronchitis,  and  chronic  obstructive 
emphysema.  When  the  pulmonary  system  Is 
compromised,  the  heart  is  likely  to  become 
Involved. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Air  Pollution 
CJontrol  Association,  Dr.  John  R.  Goldsmith 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  In  Berke- 
ley, Calif.,  reported  evidence  from  several 
sources  suggesting  that  ambient  community 
exposure  to  carbon  monoxide  may  Increase 
the  death  rate  of  patients  hospitalized  with 
myocardial  Infarction.  Substantiating  this 
impression,  he  said,  will  require  a  study  of 
"the  prognosis  of  myocardial  Infarction 
patients  in  relationship  to  carboxyhemoglo- 
bin  levels"  measured  on  admission  to  the 
hospital. 

In  a  study  reported  by  Dr.  Stephen  M. 
Ayres  of  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  and  Medical 
Center  of  New  York,  brief  exjjosure  to  carbon 
monoxide  levels  high  enough  to  raise  car- 
boxyhemoglobin  to  an  average  of  8.96% 
saturation  also  decreased  oxygen  extraction 
and  increased  cardiac  output.  What  was  once 
thought  to  be  a  harmless  level  of  carboxy- 
hemoglobln  turns  out  to  pose  "an  adaptive 
challenge  to  the  coronary  circulation,"  he 
told  the  Ninth  AMA  Air  Pollution  Medical 
Research  Conference. 

The  conference  also  heard  Dr.  Warren  Wln- 
kelsteln  of  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  report  that  mortality  rates  for  gas- 
tric cancer  are  nearly  twice  as  high  for  adult 
men  and  women  In  areas  of  high  suspended 
particulate  pollution  as  in  areas  of  low  i>ol- 
lutlon.  ms  study,  made  In  the  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
area,  was  bolstered  by  similar  findings  from 
three  other  localities.  Dr.  Wlnkelsteln  has 
also  fovmd  among  nonsmokers  45  and  older 
a  "positive  association"  between  a  produc- 
tive cough  and  susi)ended  particulates. 
Among  groupw  of  men  aged  50  to  69  and  of 
comparable  socioeconomic  status,  his  earlier 
studies  had  found  rates  of  death  from  all 
causes  and  of  death  due  to  chronic  respira- 
tory disease  running  as  much  as  50%  higher 
in  the  most-pwlluted  areas  of  Buffalo  than 
in  the  least. 

Dr.  Mary  O.  Amdtir  of  the  Harvard  School 
of  Public  Health  has  reported  that  sulfuric 
acid  and  Irritant  particulate  sulfates  have  a 
greater  Irritant  potency  at  a  given  concentra- 
tion than  does  sulfur  dioxide  alone.  Dr. 
Ayres,  who  has  observed  that  sulfur  dioxide 
Increases  airway  resistance  at  concentrations 
as  low  as  0.2  ppm  (a  level  frequently  recorded 
In  New  York  City  air) ,  reports  that  combina- 
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tlons  of  sulfuric  acid  and  Its  salts  are  "many 
times  as  potent." 

In  Japan  and  Qreat  Britain,  school  chil- 
dren living  in  highly  polluted  areas  show 
more  evidence  of  expiratory  obstructive  air- 
way disease  than  those  in  nonpolluted  areas. 
Other  British  data  suggest  a  link  between 
pollutants  and  atherogenesls.  And  by  most 
cardiopulmonary  criteria,  country  folk  are 
better  off  than  their  city  cousins — though 
nowadays  there  Is  dirty  air  even  in  the  wide 
open  spaces,  and  when  mwn  looked  for  a 
pink  adult  country  lung  to  put  on  the  cover, 
the  specimens  from  rural  nonsmokers  turned 
out  to  be  largely  black. 

Air  pollution's  most  dramatic  effects  have 
been  the  "killer  smogs"  produced  by  a  com- 
bination of  hot  weather,  moisture,  pollu- 
tants, and  atmospheric  Inversion.  These  have 
occurred  in  the  Meuse  Valley  of  Belgium  in 
1930,  in  Donora,  Pa.,  In  1948,  In  London  in 
1952  and  1962,  and  In  New  York  City  in 
1953,  1962.  and  1966.  In  London,  where  4,000 
"excess  deaths"  were  recorded  in  the  1952 
episode,  widespread  acute  illness  was  noted 
within  12  hours  after  the  fog  began.  Hospital 
admissions  for  acute  respiratory  diseases 
were  higher  than  normal,  as  were  admissions 
for  heart  disease.  Mortality  rates  Increased  in 
all  age  groups,  with  the  highest  Increments 
among  Infants  under  one  year  old  and  adults 
above  age  45. 

Donora  reported  17  deaths.  Normally,  two 
deaths  would  have  been  expected  in  an 
equivalent  period.  What's  more,  5,910  per- 
sons— nearly  half  the  population — took  HI 
with  cardiorespiratory  and  gastrointestinal 
symptoms.  In  the  "Thanksgiving  smog"  of 
1966.  New  York  reported  168  deaths  related  to 
the  three-day  temperature  inversion  and 
high  concentration  of  pollutants. 

The  degree  to  which  air  pollution  was  In- 
volved in  these  "excess  deaths"  Is  still  being 
debated.  Many  of  the  victims  had  pre-exist- 
ing respiratory  or  cardiovascular  disease  and 
faced  limited  longevity  at  best.  "But  we  can- 
not toss  off  the  problem  by  saying  that  these 
people  would  have  died  anyway."  replies 
Dr.  Carnow.  "We  at  least  owe  such  chroni- 
cally ill  the  right  to  be  comfortable.  Remem- 
ber, too.  that  a  significant  number  of  these 
deaths  were  children." 

How  pollutants  cause  these  reactions  Is 
only  partially  known.  Various  types  of  par- 
ticulates, liquid  droplets,  and  gases  cause 
bronchoconstrictlon  with  Immediate  discom- 
fort to  the  subject.  Pollutants  can  overcome 
the  protective  mucociliary  lining  of  the 
tracheobronchial  tree  and  form  deposits  in 
the  lung,  paralyzing  cilia  and  increasing 
mucus  production.  They  may  combine  ad- 
versely with  the  surfactant  of  the  alveoli. 
Some  Investigators  also  suspect  that  at  the 
molecular  level,  pollutants  may  block  en- 
zyme processes  and  alter  the  normal  metab- 
olism of  substrates. 

And  In  addition  to  their  adverse  effects  on 
people,  pollutants  in  the  air  damage  vegeta- 
tion, crops,  livestock,  clothing,  home  fur- 
nishings, metals,  masonry,  and  paint.  Re- 
cently headstones  in  the  cemetery  of  Trinity 
Church  in  New  York  City  were  treated  with 
a  substance  to  prevent  corrosion  by  sulfur 
dioxide.  "Air  pollution  gets  you  even  after 
you're  dead,"  one  onlooker  remarked.  To 
families  living  in  the  city,  the  average  an- 
nual cost  of  air  pollution  is  estimated  at 
$850.  including  time  lost  from  work. 

Can  physicians  cope  with  this  health-im- 
pairing aspect  of  mankind's  twentieth-cen- 
tury environment?  So  far,  not  many  are  try- 
lng[  "We  shouldn't  wait  until  we  know  every 
last  effect  of  pollution  on  health  before  act- 
ing," insists  Dr.  Carnow.  "I  tell  the  tech- 
nologists: This  is  the  problem — solve  it.  If 
they  tell  me  they  can't,  I  instruct  some  of 
my  patients  to  move  out  of  Chicago.  We  can't 
be  practical  about  health  or  people  dying." 

"We  know  what  pollution  levels  are  harm- 
ful," adds  Berkeley's  Dr.  Goldsmith.  "We 
know  enough  to  begin." 

Indicting  air  pollutants  as  causative  agents 
in  human  disease  is  only  part  of  the  prob- 


lem. Another  part  is  communicating  the  al- 
ready-known medical  information  to  engi- 
neers. Industrialists,  politicians,  and  the  pub- 
lic. This  Is  a  job  for  physicians. 

Asked  If  medical  societies  have  been  behind 
antipollution  efforts  In  the  Chicago  area. 
Dr.  Carnow  replied  quickly,  "They  haven't 
been  active  at  all."  In  this  and  other  matters 
of  environmental  hazards,  medicine  has  been 
delinquent,  be  claims. 

He  is  not  alone  in  his  complaint.  James  T. 
RelUy,  a  New  York  consultant  to  munici- 
palities in  the  financing  of  pollution  control 
programs,  says:  "Sure.  I  see  a  few  physicians 
involved  locally,  but  none  of  them  are  carry- 
ing banners.  So  far,  the  problem  is  being 
handled  by  politicians  and  engineers,  and 
they  need  the  doctors'  help." 

'"Too  damn  few  doctors  are  available  to  tell 
us  what  pollutants  do  to  people,"  adds  Wil- 
liam J.  Stanley,  director  of  Chicago's  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Department.  Physicians  like 
Dr.  Carnow  feel  they  would  have  more 
chance  of  success  with  public  agencies  if 
they  had  more  muscle  from  organized 
medicine. 

The  AMA's  record  has  been  mixed.  Through 
its  Council  on  Environmental  Health,  headed 
by  Dr.  John  S.  Chapman  of  Dallas,  It  has 
created  a  prestigious  forum  for  Intra-  and 
interprofessional  exchange  of  information. 
Berkeley's  Dr.  Goldsmith  believes  the  AMA 
has  shown  "excellent  responsiveness,  scien- 
tifically and  legislatively,"  to  the  threat  of 
pollution.  Its  House  of  Delegates  has  given 
formal  support  to  control  of  pollutants.  But 
the  AMA's  lobbying  and  public  relations 
forces,  marshaled  noisily  and  expensively  for 
other  wars,  have  whipped  up  no  public  cam- 
paign to  counteract  the  exploitation  and 
soiling  of  the  environment. 

"The  AMA  can  only  recommend  that  com- 
ponent societies  take  an  active  role."  says 
Prank  W.  Barton,  director  of  the  AMA's  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Health,  which 
does  the  staff  work  for  the  council.  Brand- 
ishing a  packet  of  printed  material,  he  de- 
clared that  the  department  tries  to  help  by 
keeping  the  medical  societies  informed. 
Among  the  items  forwarded  to  every  state  and 
county  society  is  the  Physician's  Guide  to 
Air  Pollution,  which  urges  medical  societies 
to  become  active  in  community  and  regional 
control  programs,  to  collect  epldemlologrlc 
data,  and  to  "rally  constructive  support  from 
all  Interested  publics  Involved." 

Consultant  RelUy  puts  It  this  way:  "Peo- 
ple will  listen  to  their  community  doctors. 
These  men  have  a  lot  of  resi>ect  and  their 
opinions  carry  a  lot  of  weight.  I  don't  think 
we'll  really  get  moving  on  pollution  con- 
trol until  medical  groups  become  outraged 
at  what  is  happening." 

A  few  have,  of  course.  In  California,  the 
State  Medical  Society,  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Medical  Society,  the  Santa  Clara  County 
Medical  Society,  and  others  have  long  been 
involved  in  pushing  state  and  local  programs 
to  control  LA's  infamous  air  pollution. 
Through  their  efforts,  legislation  has  been 
passed  regulating  fuel  oil  composition,  con- 
trolling automobile  exhaust,  and  establish- 
ing air  quality  standards.  Physicians  have 
been  behind  similar  legislative  efforts  in 
Michigan.  New  York.  Alabama.  Tennessee, 
and  Maryland.  Still,  less  than  half  the  states 
in  the  Union  have  instituted  even  the  most 
rudimentary  pollution  control  programs. 

Air  pollution  is  at  once  local,  regional,  and 
universal.  Raking  leaves  in  your  yard  doesn't 
do  much  good  unless  your  neighbors  rake, 
too.  Likewise,  local  pollution  control  is 
apt  to  have  limited  effect.  But  efforts  to 
initiate  regional  control  can  become  a  brier 
patch  of  conflicting  political  Jurisdictions, 
jealousies,  disputes  of  authority,  and  plain 
inertia.  The  anachronistic  structure  of  town, 
township,  county,  and  state  government  can- 
not handle  regional  pollution. 

Physicians  are  likely  to  be  put  off  by  the 
time-consuming  wrangling.  "I  tried  to  take 
part  in  a  local  committee  on  air  pollution." 
reports   one   allergist   in   Springfield.   111.   "I 
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attended  plabnlng  sesalona,  pubUc  hearings, 
county  board  meetings.  All  I  found  were 
plant  owner»  and  politicians  blaming  one 
another  for  the  pollution.  It  was  appalling 
and  a  wa«te  of  time." 

In  view  of  the  need  for  regional  control 
and  the  Impfobablllty  of  voluntary  regional 
action  ever  being  taken,  the  federal  govern- 
ment's Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  appears  to 
make  some  Bense,  though  It  leaves  much 
room  for  delay.  The  spirit  U  one  of  assistance 
to  the  states,  with  the  provisions  for  federal 
enforcement  underplayed.  The  government 
provides  financial  aid  to  return  for  the 
states'  cleaning  their  own  air.  "We  see  very 
UtUe  reason  why  the  states  would  not  com- 
ply." says  Charles  C,  Johnson  Jr.,  adminis- 
trator of  the  Consumer  Protection  and  En- 
vlronmenui  Bealth  Service  of  HEW. 

The  law  cap  Is  on  HEW  to  designate  "air 
quaUty  regloqs."  Thus  far.  there  are  13 — the 
metropolitan  areas  of  Washington,  DC;  New 
Yorlc.  Philadelphia.  Boston,  Chicago.  Cin- 
cinnati. St.  IjouIs.  Cleveland.  Denver,  Buf- 
falo. San  Pt^nclsco.  Pittsburgh,  and  Los 
Angeles.  By  <ext  simimer,  the  department 
expects  to  hate  specified  a  total  of  67  such 
regions,  encompassing  at  least  a  portion  of 
aU  60  states.  All  states  thus  far  designated 
hav©i  registered  their  Intent  to  comply.  John- 
son tr-pleased  to  point  out.  But  even  In  those 
states,  according  to  one  HEW  spokesman, 
"Implementation  Is  a  long  way  off  yet." 

At  the  samei  time.  HEW  is  required  to  pub- 
Ush  air  quality  criteria,  stattog  the  known 
effects  of  a  pojlutant  or  group  of  pollutants, 
and  It  Is  on  t^ese  criteria  that  states  are  re-^ 
quired  to  base  their  air  quality  standards. 
Two  such  doduments — on  sulfuroxldes  and 
particulate  mitter— have  been  published  to 
date.  Others  jwlll  cover  carbon  monoxide, 
nitrogen  oxld^,  photoreactlve  compounds, 
and  lead  and  fluorides. 

For  their  p^t,  the  designated  states  have 
three  months  [to  file  notice  of  Intent  to  es- 
tablish standaf'ds,  six  months  to  hold  public 
hearings  and  domplete  the  setting  of  stand- 
ards, and  another  six  months  to  develop  Im- 
plementation blans.  The  final  plans,  along 
with  a  timetable  for  Implementation  and  a 
plan  for  meeuig  an  air  pollution  emergency 
must  be  submitted  to  HEW  for  review. 

If  a  state  fal|s  In  Its  obligation,  the  federal 
government  Is  Required,  "not  Just  permitted, 
required,"  stresses  Johnson,  "to  move  In  and 
set  standards-i-to  do  what  the  state  should 
have  done." 

The  "crucial  jphase  of  the  act's  Implemen- 
tation." according  to  Dr.  John  T.  Mlddleton 
conmilssloner  df  the  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration.  Is  the  pubUc  hear- 
ings required  cf  each  state  as  part  of  Its 
standard-setting  process.  Dr.  Mlddleton  has 
Insisted  repeatedly  that  states  publicize  their 
hearings  so  that  "all  segments  of  the  com- 
munlty  can  b4  heard."  No  federal  official 
would  put  It  ^Is  way.  but  without  large- 
scale  pubUcIty  ihe  air  quality  hearings  could 
become  mutual!  back-scratchtng  sessions  be- 
tween governmlent.  Industry,  and  utilities 
The  AMA  and  HEW  are  urging  medical  orga- 
nizations to  us^  the  public  hearings  to  see 
that  the  health  of  the  community  is  the 
prime  conslderakion  In  the  setting  of  stand- 
ards. 

"Presenting  a  imlted  medical  front  to  local 
offlclaU  can  be  Very  effective."  says  Internist 
Goldsmith.  Bufl  speaking  before  the  AMA 
Air  Pollution  i^edlcal  Research  Conference 
he  questioned  whether  "most  medical  so- 
cieties know  which  are  the  priority  goals 
for  their  local  control  programs,"  and 
whether  "most  iof  the  air  pollution  control 
programs  know  What  are  the  major  air  qual- 
ity-related complaints  of  patients  to  their 
physicians." 

Once  a  society  U  Involved,  the  physicians 
may  properly  s4ek  regulations  that  go  be- 
yond rigorous  scientific  proof,  Dr.  Goldsmith 
believes.  As  an  example,  he  cites  an  ordi- 
nance which  r^ulree  that  schoolchildren 
skip  periods  of  c^tdoor  recreation  when  pol- 
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lutlon  Is  high.  "One  may  not  b«  able  to  sup- 
port such  a  restriction  scientifically,  but 
you  have  to  admit  It's  a  sound  Idea,"  he 
says. 

And  the  physician  may  well  be  a  polluter 
himself.  According  to  an  editorial  in  Masaa- 
chutetta  Phyaician:  "The  time  has  oome 
when  even  you  as  a  single  Individual  must 
give  second  thought  to  the  air  pollution 
problem.  If  you  contribute  toward  It  through 
a  poorly  burning  home  heating  system  or  by 
driving  a  car  which  unnecessarily  discharges 
fumes,  by  burning  leaves,  garden  debris, 
household  trash,  you  must  realize  that  your 
actions  are  causing  pollution.  Remember  that 
every  bit  of  contamination  pitched  up  Into 
the  atmosphere  will  surely  return — often  to 
our  sorrow." 

All  physicians — concerned  and  uncon- 
cerned alike — breathe  the  same  air.  Annually, 
the  nation's  air  contains  an  estimated  143 
million  tons  of  pollutants. 

In  the  atmosphere  the  substances,  listed 
In  the  box  on  page  22.  mU  and  react,  m- 
fluenced  by  solar  radiation,  conduction,  con- 
vection, wtod,  temperature,  and  moisture,  to 
form  a  confounding  array  of  pollutants.  In 
combination,  they  have  a  far  greater  po- 
tential for  causing  bronchopulmonary  mor- 
bidity than  any  single  substance  acttog 
alone.  And  some  Investigators  fear  the  at- 
mosphere Incest  may  be  creating  combina- 
tions that  are  not  even  known. 

The  omnipresence  and  diversity  of  pollut- 
ants caused  Dr.  Barry  Conunoner.  Washing- 
ton University's  emtoent  cell  physiologist 
turned  environmental  biologist,  to  remark; 
"The  new  technological  man  carries  stron- 
tlimi-90  In  his  bones,  lodlne-131  to  his 
thyroid.  DDT  to  his  fat,  and  asbestos  to  his 
lungs."  To  the  latter,  of  course,  he  could  have 
added  several  score  of  substances  which  are 
largely  the  result  of  energy  conversion  proc- 
esses—for transportation,  electrical  genera- 
tion, manufacturing,  and  space  heating.  The 
by-products  of  these  processes  are  part  of  the 
whole  Issue  of  the  terrestrial  ecology  now  im- 
balanced  by  a  single  species  currently  wide- 
spread on  the  planet — the  perhaps  misnamed 
Homo  sapiens. 

Two  factors — Increastog  population  and  to- 
creastog  urbanization— are  widening  the  im- 
balance. In  the  U.S.  alone,  the  population  Is 
expected  to  reach  338  million  by  the  t\xm  of 
the  millennium,  Just  over  three  decades  from 
now. 

Even  assumtog  that  Earth's  resources 
(natural  and  recycled)  can  meet  the  de- 
mands of  tocreaslng  population,  planners  are 
asktog  If  the  by-products  can  be  managed 
so  that  people  can  enjoy  a  livable  environ- 
ment. Dr.  Mlddleton  points  to  the  "very  real 
danger  that  the  progress  we  make  through 
appUcatlon  of  control  technology  wUl  be  out- 
stripped by  the  sheer  growth  of  the  air  pol- 
lution problem."  Numbers  alone  could  can- 
cel out  any  technologic  gains  to  the  control  of 
pollutants. 

The  technology  for  control  of  air  pollution 
exists  right  now.  Generally  It  can  be  tovoked 
by  (1)  altertog  the  composition  of  fuel,  (2) 
altering  the  mechanics  of  combustion,  (3) 
removing  the  by-products  by  mechanical  or 
biochemical  means  before  emission,  or  (4) 
stopping  the  process  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently. 

But  control  agencies,  short  of  personnel 
and  punch,  are  finding  it  difficult  to  enforce 
those  antipollution  regulations  that  are  al- 
ready on  the  books.  Besides,  combattog  pol- 
lution means  runntog  head-on  into  pubUc 
utlUtles,  large  industries,  and  even  the  mu- 
nicipal agencies  themselves — somethtog  that 
elected  officials  and  Job  holders  don't  relish. 
The  vested  toterests,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
frequently  secure  "extensions"  of  compUanco 
deadltoes  or  "deferred  enforcement"  of  pol- 
lution reduction  programs.  And  for  a  cor- 
poration of  any  size,  the  small  fines  levied  so 
far  seldom  make  a  dent  in  one  day's  profit. 

Consultant  Rellly  claims  that  "any  prob- 
lem can  be  solved  with  money  tovested  to 


the  proper  way.  If  you  don't  believe  that  "  he 
adds,  "look  at  the  moon  landing.  Fantastic!" 
So  far,  at  least,  Americans  believe  that  con 
tlnulng  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  space  pro- 
gram,  and  productog  excessive  military  weap- 
ons  are  more  important  than  preservation  oi 
the  natural  environment  and  of  human 
health.  This  may  change,  but  It  probably 
wont  unless  physicians  play  a  leading  role 
In  changing  public  opinion. 

Meanwhile,  someone  has  to  treat  the  ill- 
neeses  of  the  "new  technological  man"  in 
his  new  environment.  Speaking  as  an  enei- 
neer,  PoUuUon  Control  Director  Stanley 
says;  "We  need  a  new  kind  of  doctor,  an 
environmentalist  or  super  general  practi- 
tioner who  can  evaluate  the  total  environ^ 
ment  and  Its  effect  on  human  beings.  As  an 
Ideal  example,  look  at  the  space  program  In 
which  a  total  environment  has  to  be  de- 
signed, manufactured,  lived  In,  and  evalu- 
ated. The  doctors  did  a  beautlftil  Job.  More 
than  that,  they  were  part  of  a  group  effort 
with  engtoeers,  physicists,  chemists,  meteor- 
ologists—everybody." He  foresees  "a  doctor 
who  can  interpret  the  effects  of  human 
betogs  living  to  the  mlcroecology  of  tbe 
city — an  environment  of  high-people  density 
and  high-energy  usage.  I'm  no  medic."  he 
adds,  "but  this  seems  to  be  a  tremendous 
challenge  for  the  young  doctor."  He  has 
sensed  a  change  In  emphasis  that  Is  currentlv 
being  debated  to  medicine  Itself. 

Dr.  Carnow  puts  It  another  way ;  "Medicine 
has  been  preoccupied  with  biologic  factors 
We're  Just  now  beginning  to  realize  that 
physical,  chemical,  nutritional,  and  other 
environmental  factors  have  a  major  involve- 
ment In  disease.  After  all.  the  major  causes 
of  death  today  are  not  biologic  In  origin 
Medicine  has  to  tell  politicians,  engineers! 
and  scientists  the  consequences  of  their 
actions." 

ImpUcations  of  this  shift  are  cropping  up 
throughout  the  profession.  The  University 
of  Texas  Medical  School  at  San  Antonio  has 
a  "himiian  ecology"  program  which  requires 
that  each  first-year  student  spend  about  60 
hours  working  with  various  community  so- 
cial agencies.  A  Ph.D.-level  program  for  the 
"environmentalist"  is  being  carried  on  at 
the  University  of  California  in  Berkeley, 
"Envlrontology"  will  help  fill  the  void  "which 
traditional  public  health  has  not  filled  satis- 
factorily." according  to  the  school.  At  the 
University  of  Ultools.  Dr.  Carnow  has  medi- 
cal students  working  on  noise,  air.  and  in- 
dustrial pollution  and  hopes  to  set  up  an 
environmental  medicine  division  within  the 
department  of  preventive  medicine. 

A  new  emphasis  is  also  being  sought  in 
medical  societies.  At  the  recent  American 
College  of  Cardiology  meeting,  the  "new 
breed  of  doctor"  was  also  called  for  by  Wil- 
liam B.  Kannel.  medical  director  of  the 
Pramlngham.  Mass.,  study  (mwn,  April  11). 
"He  will  know  that  he  must  learn  how  to 
work  with  environmental  specialists — the 
men  who  legislate  mandatory  smallpox  vac- 
cinations, build  good  sewers,  and  add  vita- 
mins to  their  milk— not  Just  with  other 
doctors." 

Whether  physicians  can  cope  with  dlrtv  air 
and  the  other  health-reductog  features  of 
manktod's  new  environment  Is  only  part  of 
the  problem.  The  larger  question  Is  whether 
people  can  cope  with  the  new  environment, 
which  has  come  far  too  explosively  for  the 
generations  to  adjust.  The  physician  may 
understand  the  toterrelatlonshlp  of  environ- 
ment and  health  thoroughly,  but  his  Judg- 
ment and  caution  may  often  run  counter  to 
the  desires  of  formidable  organizations  of 
technologists,  archaic  political  institutions, 
entrenched  vested  interests,  and  public 
apathy.  Maybe  the  new  environment  Is  not 
made  for  people. 


THE  POISONS  WE  BBEATHE  EVEBT  DAY 

Sulfur  oxides.  Produced  mainly  by  com- 
bustion of  fuels.  Form  sulfurous  acid,  which 
Joins  easily  with  oxygen  to  become  sulfuric 
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geld.  By  another  route,  sulfur  dioxide 
cohabits  with  oxygen  to  become  sulfur  trt- 
oxlde,  which  can  build  up,  react  with  water 
vapor,  and  become  sulfuric  acid. 

Carbon.  Also  emitted  from  fuel  combus- 
tion, soot  Is  one  of  tbe  few  pollutants  that 
calls  the  eye's  attention  to  the  air  pKjllutlon 
problem  as  It  covers  a  snowfall,  forms  de- 
posits on  wlndowslUs,  and  eats  into  porce- 
lain Besides  betog  unsightly,  soot  can  carry 
carcinogenic  hydrocarbons  beyond  the  lung's 
mucociliary  lining. 

Carbon  monoxide.  Reaches  the  highest 
relative  concentrations  of  any  gaseoiis  pol- 
lutant In  the  urban  atmosphere.  Carbon 
monoxide  levels  in  the  blood  of  drivers  In- 
volved In  accidents  are  betog  studied. 

Carbon  dioxide.  Admits  radiant  heat  from 
tbe  sun  and  keeps  convection  heat  close 
to  the  surface — tbe  so-called  greenhotise 
effect.  At  the  present  rate  of  Increase  of 
natvu-al  carbon  In  the  earth's  atmosphere 
(estimated  at  eAx  billion  tons  per  year) ,  Lord 
Rltchie-Calder  suggests  that  the  mean  an- 
nual temperature  of  the  earth  "might  to- 
crease  by  5.8°P  In  the  next  40  to  50  years. 

Hydrocarbons.  Found  in  petioleimi,  natural 
gas,  and  ooal.  Two  group*,  olefins  and  aro- 
m&tlcs,  are  Importcmt  contributors  to  air 
pollution.  One  aromatic,  benzo(a)pyrene.  Is 
a  carcinogen  in  lab  animals. 

Nitrogen  oxides.  Free  nitrogen  oomprlsee 
Ti<~,  of  the  natural  atmosphere,  but  two 
"uimatural"  compounds  of  nitrogen,  the 
oxides — nitric  oxide  and  nitrogen  dioxide — 
are  considered  pollutants.  Among  the  haz- 
ards: pollution  of  surface  waters,  with  dis- 
ruption of  their  self -purification  mechanism, 
and  potential  toxicity  to  human  beings 
through  ingestion  of  nitrates,  their  conver- 
sion to  nitrites  by  totesttoal  bacteria,  and 
the  consequent  methemoglobinemia. 

Miscellaneous  pollutants.  Fluorides,  oxi- 
dants, ozone,  peroxyacetylnltrate,  aldehydes, 
lead,  beryllium,  arsenic,  asbestos,  plus  pesti- 
cides, fungicides,  and  herbicides  containing 
varytog  amounts  of  kerosene,  sulfur,  copper 
sulfate,  cyanide. 
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THE  PETROLEUM  SPTUATION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  article 
published  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  publication  entitled 
the  Petroleum  Situation. 

The  article  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  is  gradually  losing 
its  ability  to  meet  the  petroleum  needs 
of  this  Nation.  The  loss  of  our  self-suf- 
ficiency over  the  past  decade  is  reflected 
in  the  fact  that  the  United  States  now 
relies  upon  imports  for  nearly  one-fourth 
of  its  needs.  At  the  same  time  the  situa- 
tion in  areas  of  the  world  traditionally 
relied  upon  by  the  United  States  to  sup- 
ply its  foreign  oil  has  deteriorated  to  the 
point  where  the  United  States  cannot 
realistically  rely  on  these  areas  to  sup- 
ply a  large  percentage  of  our  oil  needs. 

The  points  raised  in  the  article  should 
seriously  be  considered  by  the  Members 
of  this  body  before  we  take  action  to 
eliminate  provisions  of  the  law  which 
have  been  used  to  provide  the  incentive 
and  ability  to  spend  the  capital  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  healthy  domestic  pe- 
troleum industry  and  meet  the  needs  of 
the  American  public  for  this  vital  energy 
resource. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  entitled  "Can't  We  Ever  Learn?" 
published  in  the  Petroleum  Situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Can't  We  Eveb  Learn? 

Last  year  the  United  States  consumed  50 
percent  more  oil  than  the  domestic  petro- 
leum Industry  added  to  Its  proved  reserves. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  the  Industry  has 
been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  tbe  nation's 
growing  needs.  Indeed,  1968  was  the  ninth 
conescutlve  year  in  which  reserve  additions 
of  crude  oil  and  other  petroleum  liquids  were 
below  the  level  of  consumption.  For  the  en- 
tire ntoe  year  period,  the  new  reserves  rep- 
resented little  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
acciunulated  consumption  In  that  time. 

Ideally,  the  new  reserves  added  each  year 
should  not  only  match  constunption  but 
should  exceed  it.  Proved  reserves  are  in  the 
natiu«  of  underground  inventories.  And,  as 
such,  they  should  expand  In  reasonable  pro- 
portion to  the  growth  of  market  demand — 
If  the  market's  needs  are  to  be  fully  and  con- 
tinuously accommodated.  If  that  goal  had 
been  achieved  over  the  past  nine  years,  the 
petroleum  Industry  would  have  had  to  find 
1.4  barrels  of  proved  reserves  for  each  barrel 
consumed  instead  of  the  0.8  barrel  it  actually 
did  find.  In  other  words,  It  should  have  dis- 
covered a  total  of  51  billion  barrels  In  the 
nine  year  period — two-thirds  more  than  the 
30  billion  actually  found. 

It  Is  not  absolutely  essential,  of  course, 
that  the  Ideal  situation  be  achieved.  To  a 
degree,  the  nation's  domestic  reserves  can  be 
supplemented  with  oil  Imported  from  for- 
eign soiu-ces.  And  the  United  States  now 
relies  upon  Imports  for  nearly  one-fourth  of 
its  needs.  But  the  nation  would  tocur  a  very 
grave  risk  Indeed  if  It  became  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  outside  sources.  As  tiie  record 
forcefully  demonstrates,  reason  does  not  pre- 
vail throtighout  the  world.  And  there  Is  no 
real  assurance  that  oU  from  abroad  would  be 
continuously  and  fully  available.  The  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States  Is  much  too  de- 
pendent upon  oil  to  tolerate  an  Inadequate 
supply.  And  In  the  unfortunate  event  of  an- 
other International  war  the  nation's  position 
would  be  perllotis  If  It  had  to  rely  upon  a 
high  proportion  of  Imported  oil.  Prudence 
and  common  sense,  therefore,  require  that 
the  nation  remain  largely  self-sufficient. 

But  It  wont  be  for  much  longer.  If  the 
trend  of  the  past  ntoe  years  continues.  By 
1980,  the  annual  constimptlon  of  oil  prod- 
ucts to  the  United  States  Is  expected  to  reach 
19  million  barrels  per  day — nearly  50  percent 
more  than  13  million  a  day  consumed  in  1968. 
Between  1968  and  1980.  the  accumulated 
constimption  Is  expected  to  amoimt  to  70 
bllUan  barrels.  If  the  United  States  is  to 
maintain  a  minimum  safe  inventory  of  proved 
reeervee  and  not  became  more  dependent 
upon  outside  sources  than  it  now  Is — obvi- 
ously a  desirable  goal  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  nation's  well-being — the  domestic 
petroleum  industry  will  need  to  find  and 
develop  a  total  of  87  billion  barrels  between 
1968  and  1980.  Against  that  requirement,  the 
recentiy  reported  discoveries  In  Alaska  do  not 
loom  large — and  we  should  be  mtodful  that 
they  are  not  yet  in  the  category  of  proved 
reserves. 

To  find  such  a  tremendotis  amount  of  oU 
will  require  a«  equally  enormous  capital  ex- 
penditure. For  the  past  two  decades  there 
has  been  a  consistent  relationship  between 
the  amount  of  money  Spent  to  the  search 
for  all  and  natural  gas  and  the  proved  re- 
serves actually  found.  And  If  this  relation- 
ship conttouee,  the  petroleum  Industry  will 
need  to  spend  approximately  116  billion  dol- 
laM  to  find  and  develop  87  Wlllan  barrels  of 
oil.  That  would  necessitate  an  average  out- 
lay of  9.7  billion  dollars  a  year  between  1968 
and  1980 — well  over  twice  as  much  as  the 
Industry  has  been  spending  to  recent  yefU's. 

In  the  past  nine  ye&ife — the  period  during 
which  domestic  reserve  additions  were  less 
than  oonstmaptlon — the  petroleum  todustry 
spent  as  much  as  40  billion  dollars  trying  to 
find  and  develop  new  sources  of  petroleum 
In  the  United  States.  By  any  standard,  that 
was  a  huge  financial  effort.  But,  obviously. 


It  was  not  enough.  To  have  found  sufficient 
oil  to  match  market  needk  and  maintain  a 
satisfactory  level  of  proved  reeervee,  a  capi- 
tal expenditure  of  about  68  billion  dollars 
would  have  been  required — 70  percent  more 
than  was  actually  spent.  Why — If  there  was 
a  need — did  the  industry  fall  to  spend  that 
much?  The  answer  hinges  primarily  upon 
two  factors;  (1)  the  incentive  to  spend,  and 
(2)  the  ablUty  to  spend. 

Insofar  as  the  search  for  oil  and  natural 
gas  In  the  United  States  Is  concerned,  the 
petroleum  Industry  may  be  divided  into  two 
basic  groups — the  major  companies  and  the 
Independent  producers.  For  a  decade  follow- 
ing World  War  II,  both  groups  spent  nearly 
identical  amounts  of  money.  And  they  both 
increased  their  levels  of  spending  year  after 
year,  keeping  pace  with  market  expansion. 
By  the  mld-fiftles,  each  group  was  spend- 
ing approximately  2.5  blUlon  dollars  a  year- 
more  than  three  times  as  much  as  they  were 
a  decade  earlier.  But  stoce  that  time,  their 
pattern  of  capital  spending  has  changed  to  a 
marked  degree.  The  major  companies  have 
sharply  curtailed  the  rate  of  growth  of  their 
expenditures.  And  the  Independent  producers 
have  progressively  reduced  their  annual  out- 
lay. Currently,  the  Independents  are  spend- 
ing only  half  as  much  as  they  were  a  dozen 
years  ago. 

These  developments  provide  clear  evidence 
of  damage  to  the  incentive  to  spend.  Ob- 
viously, if  the  rate  of  return  on  their  invest- 
ment had  been  more  attractive  relative  to 
other  Investment  opportunities  both  groups 
would  have  spent  more  than  they  did  in  their 
search  for  additional  domestic  reserves  of  oil 
and  natural  gas. 

But  neither  group  had  financial  resources 
sufficient  to  support  a  fully  adequate  ex- 
penditure. The  petroleum  Industry  Is  far 
more  capital  totenslve  than  most  others.  And 
the  scope  of  Its  activities  creates  vast  capital 
needs.  It  is  also  an  Industry  whose  opera- 
tions Involve  a  substantially  higher  degree  of 
risk  than  most  others.  And,  for  that  reason, 
it  has  had  to  generate  most  of  the  funds  for 
Its  capital  and  other  financial  requirements 
from  its  operations.  Historically,  about  46 
percent  of  the  money  needed  has  been  derived 
from  net  earnings,  another  45  percent  from 
the  various  provisions  for  capital  recovery, 
and  only  10  percent  from  the  capital  markets. 
But  in  recent  years  the  industry  has  been 
unable  to  genei.ate  enough  from  operations 
and  has  had  to  depend  much  more  heavily 
upon  borrowed  capital.  Currently,  Its  use  of 
borrowed  funds  is  well  over  twice  as  large  as 
the  historical  proportion.  Had  the  todustry 
chosen  to  spend  all  the  money  required  to 
maintain  a  satisfactory  level  of  proved  re- 
serves over  the  past  nine  years,  it  would  have 
been  forced  to  borrow  far  more  than  It  ac- 
tually did.  And  we  must  be  mindful,  of 
course,  that  all  borrowed  capltEd  eventually 
mtist  be  repaid  with  funds  generated  from 
operations. 

Clearly,  the  avaUablUty  of  sufficient  pe- 
troletmi  from  domestic  sources  is  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States.  And,  obviously, 
if  the  petroleum  Industry  Is  to  satisfy  the  na- 
tion's needs  and  also  maintain  a  safe  margin 
of  proved  reserves,  it  must  have  enough  capi- 
tal to  jjerform  that  function.  It  must  also 
have  sufficient  Incentive  to  use  Its  capital 
for  that  purpose.  In  the  face  of  these  dem- 
onstrated needs.  It  would  be  logical  to  think 
that  nothing  would  be  done  to  prevent  the 
industry  from  accomplishing  its  essential 
purpose.  Yet.  Incredible  as  It  may  seem,  ob- 
stacles are  Indeed  placed  in  the  Industry's 
way. 

For  the  last  decade  and  a  half,  the  Indus- 
try's generation  of  capital  fitods  has  been 
severely  limited  by  governmental  regulation 
of  the  price  of  natural  gas.  Carried  on  with- 
out sufficient  regard  for  economic  and  com- 
petitive clrcitoistances,  the  regulation  forces 
the  Industry  to  acc^t  a  price  for  gas  that 
Is  much  too  low.  Since  various  oil  products 
must  compete  In  the  market  with  the  low 
priced  gas,  their  prices  are  IndlrecUy  affected 
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al30  by  the  regulation.  Tbese  circumstances 
limited  botq  the  generation  of  capital  and 
the  Incentive  to  invest  the  funds  that  actu- 
ally were  available.  SlgnlQcantly,  the  cutback 
of  capital  spending  devoted  to  the  search  for 
new  oil  and  |as  reserves  was  Inltated  shortly 
after  the  imposition  of  the  price  control. 
And.  as  a  riisult,  the  nation  Is  now  faced 
with  a  shorts  ige  of  both  oil  and  natural  gas. 
How,  we  ml|[ht  wonder,  could  anyone  ever 
have  belleve<l  the  United  States  could  con- 
tinue to  have  adequate  supplies  of  oil  and 
natural  gas.  If  the  p>etroleum  Industry  were 
denied  sufficient  funds  to  search  for  them? 
Yet,  that  denial  has  persisted,  despite  re- 
peated  warnings  of  the  consequences. 

And   there   exists   today  a  situation   that 
demonstrates  further  how  poorly  the  lesson 
has  been  lea'ned.  As  noted  earlier,  the  pe- 
troleum industry  derives  a  large  proportion 
of  Its  capital  funds  from  the  various  provi- 
sions for  capital  recovery.  Together,  amor- 
tization,  depreciation,   depletion,   etc.   rank 
equally  with  net  Income  as  a  source  of  cap- 
ital. Until  recently,  they  satisfied  as  much 
as  45  percen  ;  of  the  Industry's  over-all  fi- 
nancial   needs.    All    private    industries,    of 
course,  have  ]  irovlslons  for  capital  recovery — 
otherwise,  th  ly  could  not  survive.  But  they 
all  do  not  have  the  same  provisions.  A  fac- 
-  tory.or  a  piece  of  machinery  can  be  depreci- 
-ated,  oyer  its  lifetime.  And  when  they  are 
worn  out,  the  7  can  be  replaced.  But  when  oil 
and   natural    jas  have  been  extracted  from 
the  earth  anc   consumed  they  cannot  be  re- 
placed— new  I  ourccs  must  be  found  instead. 
And  that  can  be  an  exceedingly  costly  and 
risky   undertaking.   The   record   abundantly 
demonstrates  that  vast  sums  of  money  can 
be  spent  with  )ut  any  oil  or  gas  being  found. 
Since,  in  fact,  the  production  of  oil  and  gas 
represents  a  depletion  of  Its  capital  assets, 
the  petroleun   industry  is  permitted  by  law 
to  recover  a  portion  of  this  capital  by  means 
of  a  depletion  allowance. 

This  procecure.  however,  has  been  sub- 
jected to  Inc)  easing  attack.  And  there  are 
mounting  dei  lands  that  the  allowance  be 
reduced  or  eliminated.  Some  of  the  attacks 
obviously  are  ]  lolitically  motivated.  But  there 
is  also  criticlsi  a  that  reflects  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  tlie  true  role  played  by  the  de- 
pletion allowance.  There  is  a  failure  to 
recognize  tha  .  the  allowance  applies  only 
to  revenue  generated  by  the  industry's  suc- 
cessful producing  properties — and  the  bene- 
fits derived  do  not  offset  the  large  sums 
spent  on  th(  search  for  petroleum  that 
proves  unsucc  >ssful.  Most  often,  the  allow- 
ance is  labeled  by  its  critics  as  a  tax  loop- 
hole— conveyirg  the  impression  that  the 
money  thus  obtained  Is  utilized  for  some 
nonessential  p  jrpose.  But  regardless  of  what 
its  detractors  choose  to  call  it,  the  deple- 
tion allowance  is  today  what  it  always  has 
been — a  source  of  capital.  And  If  that  source 
is  reduced  or  e  iminated.  It  must  be  replaced 
by  another. 

There  is  oily  one  practical  alternate 
source.  If.  for  example,  the  Industry's  gen- 
eration of  capl  al  funds  were  reduced  10  per- 
cent by  a  Chan  »e  in  the  depletion  allowance, 
net  income  w(  uld  have  to  be  Increased  by 
an  equal  amou  it.  And  that  could  be  achieved 
only  with  an  increase  in  gross  revenue — 
which,  of  coui  se.  would  necessitate  higher 
prices  for  petr  ileum  products.  Thus,  a  cut 
In  the  depletion  allowance  would,  for  all 
practical  purpo  ses,  be  the  equivalent  of  a  tax 
increase  to  com  umers.  And,  as  such,  it  would 
carry  all  the  inflationary  force  of  any  other 
rise  in  their  cos  is. 

Clearly,  a  re  luctlon  in  the  depletion  bH- 
lowance — or  any  of  the  other  provisions  for 
capital  recover' — would  not  be  in  the  best 
Interests  of  th<  United  States.  The  nation's 
dependence  upm  petroleum,  its  tremendous 
needs,  the  vast  amount  of  capital  required 
by  the  petroleum  industry  to  satisfy  those 
needs,  the  Indjstry's  decreasing  ability  to 
generate  enoug  1  capital  and  mounting  de- 


pendence upon  borrowed  funds,  and  the  de- 
veloping shortage  of  both  oil  and  natural 
gas  are  all  reasons  why  such  an  action  would 
be  ill  advised.  Rather  than  inhibit  the  gen- 
eration of  capital  and  thereby  discourage  Its 
use,  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  would 
be  far  better  served  by  positive  actions  de- 
signed to  achieve  the  opposite  results.  If  we 
are  to  have  enough  oil  and  gas,  we  have 
to  pay  enough  for  them — and  there  simply 
is  no  other  way.  Why  Is  that  elementary 
fact  so  difficult  to  understand? 


OPPORTUNITIES 
AMISTAD    RESER- 


RECREATIONAL 
AROUND  THE 
VOIR 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  introduced  a  bill,  S.  2627.  to 
create  a  national  recreation  area  on 
the  lake  now  miing  behind  the  Amlstad 
Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande  near  Del  Rio, 
Tex. 

As  I  said  when  I  introduced  the  bill, 
it  is  estimated  that  more  than  2  mil- 
lion people  would  visit  such  a  recreation 
area  by  1972.  Within  a  250  mile  radius 
of  this  site  over  21/3  million  people  make 
their  homes.  On  December  3,  1966.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  said  at  the  dam  construc- 
tion site : 

Looking  Into  the  future — we  will  see  mil- 
lions of  farmers  and  townspeople  on  both 
sides  of  this  great  river  enjoying  the  protec- 
tion which  this  great  dam  will  afford  and 
the  resources  and  recreatlton  which  this 
great  lake  will  provide. 

On  September  8,  1969,  President 
Nbcon  and  President  Diaz  Ordaz  of  Mex- 
ico will  dedicate  the  Amistad  Dam.  I 
am  honored  by  the  President's  invita- 
tion to  accompany  him  to  this  ceremony. 
Although  the  lake  behind  the  Ami- 
stad Dam  has  been  filling  for  only  a 
year  now,  it  already  covers  some  40 
square  miles.  It  will  grow  even  larger 
and  will  eventually  be  more  extensive 
than  even  the  Falcon  Reservoir,  located 
further  down  the  Rio  Grande. 

I  have  been  seeking  the  approval  of 
an  Amlstad  national  recreation  area 
since  June  21,  1965,  when  I  introduced 
S.  2168  in  the  89th  Congress.  In  August 
1966.  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is- 
sued a  formal  report  endorsing  the  proj- 
ect. I  hope  that  this  year  Congress  will 
see  fit  to  enact  it  into  law. 

The  San  Antonio  Light  recently  pub- 
lished an  excellent  article  about  the 
outstanding  recreational  opportunities 
which  this  lake  will  afford.  The  article 
makes  clear  the  need  for  passage  of  my 
bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Area  To  Be 
One  of  Most  Spectacular  Recreation  Sites 
in  State,"  published  in  the  San  Antonio 
Light  of  August  11.  1969.  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Area  To  Be  One  of  Most  Spectacular 

Recreation  Sites  in  State 

(By  Susan  BauernXelnd) 

If  you  got  it  (a  boat) ,  float  It! 

Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  "Go  West,  young 
man." 

West  is  Del  Rio.  West  also  Is  Amlstad  Dam. 
And  reservoir.  And  lake. 

In  the  West,  Del  Rio  area.  Is  rising  one 
of  the  most  spectacular  recreation  sites  ever 
to  hit  the  shores  of  Texas. 
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Prior  to  the  building  of  the  Amlstad  Dam 
the  banks  of  the  muddy  Rio  Grande  that 
divide  Del  Rio  from  its  sister  Mexican  city 
Ciudad  Acuna,  could  hardly  have  been  callwi' 
shores. 

Today,  with  the  lake  approximately  one- 
third  full  and  gentle  cactus-covered  hilk 
quickly  disappearing  under  cool,  clear  water 
the  reservoir  has  all  the  dignity  of  a  tmjJ 
fledged  lake — with  shores. 

The  fact  that  gentle  hills  are  still  in  the 
process  of  being  submerged  doesn't  mean 
the  lake  is  shallow,  or  small  or,  muddy. 

At  the  dam  site,  the  water  currently  meas- 
ures 164  feet.  In  other  places,  it  may  be  7o 
80,  or  50  feet  deep. 

Waters,  Impounded  for  Just  a  little  over 
a  year,  already  cover  about  40-square  miles 
Near  the  dam  Is  the  confluence  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Devil's  River,  now  runnlM 
tributaries  under  the  lake. 

Further  upstream  are  the  Pecos  and  Con- 
chos  Rivers  being  the  principal  source  of  the 
water  now  in  the  lake. 

It  is  rare  in  this  country  of  water  pollution 
that  Lian  Is  given  a  new  chance  with  a  brand 
new  body  of  water.  This  is  the  case  with 
Amlstad.  Its  water  Is  pure  and  an  enlight- 
ened nation  and  determined  National  Park 
Service  are  going  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Currently,  the  National  Park  Service,  un- 
der an  Interim  agreement  with  the  Interna- 
tional Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  has 
responsibility  for  the  reservoir  and  its  sur- 
rounding areas. 

Bills  have  been  introduced  by  Sen.  Ralph 
W.  Yarborough  and  Congressman  O.  C.  Plsher 
to  make  the  arrangement  permanent. 
"Chances  are  favorable,"  it  will  pass,  Fisher 
said. 

BEING     STUDIED 

The  House  bUl  Is  being  studied  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  The  State  Department  already 
has  g:iven  its  stamp  of  approval. 

"Amlstad,"  said  Fisher,  "is  going  to  be  one 
of  the  most  attractive  recreation  areas  in 
the  United  States." 

Those  who  have  been  there  know  the  po- 
tential of  the  area.  They  also  know  that  even 
with  only  a  fraction  of  the  planned  develop- 
meiit  completed,  it  is  the  place  to  be  now. 

Vacationers,  who  in  the  past  hauled  their 
boats  to  other  parts  of  Texas,  are  heading 
West  this  summer  and  sliding  their  crafts 
into  Amlstad  off  one  of  the  two  completed 
1.600-foot  ramps. 

It's  a  strange  sight  to  many  Del  Rioans  who 
remember  the  days  when  a  boat  hitch  on  a 
car  was  a  rarity  in  that  area. 

What  is  really  strange,  though,  is  standing 
on  a  cactus-covered  hill,  svurounded  by  more 
rocky,  desert  hills,  and  gazing  onto  a  sun- 
glittered  lake,  there  for  the  taking. 

It  nearly  approaches  sensations  oi  a 
mirage. 

But,  mirage  It  is  not.  Amlstad  and  Del  Rio 
have,  right  now  all  that  it  takes  to  make  a 
vacation  fun  and  full. 

TWO     PUMPS 

At  this  lake  Itself,  there  are  the  two  im- 
mense boat  ramps  where  several  hundred 
craft  are  being  launched  each  weekend. 

One  13  located  at  Diablo  East,  adjacent  to 
the  new  U.S.  Highway  90  bridge  over  Devil's 
River,  and  about  10  miles  west  of  Del  Rio. 

The  second  is  at  Rough  Canyon,  up  the 
Devil's  River  arm  and  about  22'  miles  from 
Del  Rio. 

While  the  road  to  Diablo  East  is  paved 
right  to  the  water's  edge,  the  one  at  Rough 
Canyon  Is  not.  Still,  numerous  visitors  make 
the  trip  over  the  7.2  miles  of  dirt  road  to  get 
to  Che  ramp. 

At  both  sites  there  are  primltivj  camping 
grounds  with  picnic  tables,  water,  and  gar- 
bage and  waste  disposal  units.  A  few  himdred 
feet  down,  there  is  a  concession-operated 
shop  selling  fishing  equipment,  marina  gas 
and  oil,  snacks  and  drinks  and  anything 
else  needed  for  a  day's  outing  on  the  lake. 
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{Non-out-doorsmen  will  find  plenty  of 
sleeping  and  eating  accommodations  In  the 
town  of  Del  Rio  and  on  the  road  leading  out 

to  the  dam.) 

RENTS    BOATS 

The  concession  also  rents  outboard  motor 
boats  at  a  cost  of  $17  per  24-hour  period,  and 
sailboats  for  a  lesser  amount. 

For  those  who  plan  to  stay  a  long  time,  boat 
slips  at  a  per- foot  rate  are  available  In  the 
harbors. 

Just  recently  added  at  Diablo  East  was  a  40' 
by  60'  floating  fuel  dock.  Another  will  be 
installed  later  at  Rough  Canyon. 

No  swimming  beaches  as  such  have  been 
set  aside  by  the  park  service.  However,  as 
the  rangers  explain,  there  is  plenty  of  good 
swimming  off  boats  and  many  of  the  small 
islands  (actually  the  tops  of  submerged  hills) 
win  provide  quite  good,  though  somewhat 
rocky,  beaches. 

Fishing  has  been  average  with  promise  of 
excellent  catches  to  come. 

The  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  Service.  In 
coordination  with  federal  entries,  has  stocked 
the  lake  with  close  to  four  million  channel 
cat  and  large  mouth  bass  with  100  croppies. 
North  American  sunfish,  thrown  In  for  good 
measure. 

Some  of  the  hottest  summer  weather  in  the 
country  comes  out  of  West  Texas.  Tempera- 
tures in  the  100-degree-plus  range  are  not 
unusual.  However,  the  heat  is  dry  and  breezes 
off  the  lake  will  cool  those  visiting  boaters 
and  fishermen  not  used  to  it. 

MANY    BELIEVE 

Many  believe  the  ever-expanding  lake  even- 
tually will  bring  the  climate  to  a  more 
moderate  level. 

Here  Is  a  picture  of  what  Amistad  will  be 
a  few  years  from  now.  The  National  Park 
Service  has  a  five-year  development  program 
at  a  projected  cost  of  $14  million. 

"The  park  service  will  be  developing  the 
sites  as  fast  as  they  can,"  Frederick  V.  Vest,  a 
chief  ranger,  said.  Superintendent  of  parks 
for  the  National  Parks  Board  at  the  lake  is 
Coleman  Newman. 

A  total  of  six  sites  are  In  the  plans,  en- 
compassing some  3,600  acres.  The  remaining 
61,400  acres,  Including  the  water  surface 
acreage,  of  the  national  park  land  will  re- 
main undeveloped,  public  and  unspoiled. 

Planned  for  Diablo  East,  specifically,  are  an 
18-hole  golf  course,  a  550-unlt  campground, 
an  Olympic-size  pwol,  dry  storage  for  400 
boats,  a  150-unit  motel,  a  40-slte  walk-in 
campground,  picnic  shelters  and  the  head- 
qtiarters   buildings  of  the   park   service. 

Other  sites  will  be  developed  according  to 
location  and  size,  and  with  any  luck  at  all, 
much  of  the  development  should  be  well  on 
Its  way  by  1972. 

SAFETT    FIRST 

One  special  program  the  park  service  has 
in  mind  is  "environmental  education,"  trips 
to  some  of  the  ancient  Indian  plctographs 
located  in  caves  that  will  be  accessible  by 
boat,  campfire  sessions  devoted  to  the  area's 
flora  and  fauna,  and  historical  and  nature 
trail  trips. 

Above  all,  special  emphEisis  will  be  put  on 
safety.  Since  the  reservoir  is  considered  "nav- 
igable," U.S,  Coast  Guard  boating  regula- 
tions apply. 

Park  service  rangers  patrolling  on  the  lake 
spot  check  boats  for  safety  equipment  and 
keep  a  close  watch  for  boaters  who  might  be 
in  trouble. 

Not  a  single  life  has  been  lost  In  a  boat- 
ing accident. 

At  the  moment,  and  likely  to  continue,  a 
"no  fee"  system  exists  for  usage  of  all  na- 
tional park  facilities.  Controlled  prices  are 
and  will  be  in  effect  at  concession-operated 
faculties. 

"In  other  words,"  said  Vest,  "If  you  live 
In  San  Antonio  or  anywhere,  and  you  want 
to  come  down  for  a  weekend  camping  trip 
on  the  lake,  and  if  you  have  your  own  boat 


and  facilities,  you  can  come  in,  launch  your 
boat,  park  your  trailer,  go  up  the  lake,  camp 
on  shore,  load  your  boat  and  leave,  and  it 
won't  cost  you   a   cent." 


DEATH   OF   HO   CHI   MINK   AND 
A  CEASE-FIRE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  death 
of  President  Ho  Chi  Minh  has  signaled 
the  call  by  the  North  Vietnamese  for  a 
3 -day  truce  in  the  Vietnam  war  while 
the  North  Vietnamese  mourn  their 
leader. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  call  for  a  total  cease-flre 
to  stop  the  senseless  waste  of  human  lives 
in  a  war  that  measures  victories  on  the 
basis  of  body  counts.  It  has  been  a  war 
of  no  strategic  victories  with  troops  fight- 
ing up  and  down  hills  and  in  and  out  of 
swamps  and  rice  paddies  with  a  continu- 
ous loss  of  lives — and  no  end  is  in  sight. 

Americans,  South  Vietnamese,  and 
North  Vietnamese  men  are  being  killed  in 
staggering  totals.  From  January  1.  1961. 
to  August  30.  1969,  some  38,313  Ameri- 
cans were  killed  and  244,592  wounded. 
On  the  other  side,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  more  than  500,000  men  have  died 
with  countless  others  wounded.  In  the 
last  week  alone,  185  American  boys  died 
in  combat  and  more  than  1,000  were 
woimded. 

There  is  no  rational  reason  to  perpet- 
uate this  senseless  loss  of  human  lives 
for  some  vague  goals  yet  to  be  spelled  out 
to  the  American  people.  We  should  take 
steps  immediately  to  take  advantage  of 
this  new  opportunity  for  peace  during 
the  3-day  truce  and  call  for  an  indefinite 
cease-fire  to  give  both  sides  the  oppor- 
tunity to  seriously  talk  peace. 

It  should  be  made  clear  to  our  com- 
manders in  the  field  that  we  will  observe 
the  truce  and  that  American  troops  will 
not  provoke  incidents  and  will  not  fire 
imless  fired  upon. 

Concerned  Americans  have  been  call- 
ing for  an  end  to  this  senseless  war.  We 
have  missed  countless  opportunities  for 
peace  in  the  past.  We  cannot  afford  to 
allow  this  new  opportunity  to  pass. 

In  addition  to  all  the  human  tragedy 
this  war  has  brought  to  everyone  in- 
volved, it  has  also  threatened  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  this  country  and 
twisted  the  national  priorities.  A  war 
that  is  costing  nearly  $30  billion  this  year 
has  raised  taxes  and  decreased  the  value 
of  the  purchasing  dollar.  Solution  of  our 
economic  crisis  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
cutting  back  of  our  public  works  pro- 
grams, halting  of  spending  for  new 
schools  and  highways,  continuing  the 
surtax  and  limiting  such  vital  domestic 
programs  as  those  that  deal  with  the  ur- 
ban crisis,  pollution,  poverty,  hunger, 
and  education.  The  answer  is  in  stopping 
the  war. 

In  1965, 1  opposed  increasing  our  mili- 
tary commitment  in  South  Vietnam  and 
voted  against  the  appropriations  bill. 
Early  last  year  I  proposed  a  three-point 
plan  to  end  the  war.  It  included  total 
ceasefire  free  elections,  and  withdrawal 
of  troops. 

I  said  then  that  we  should  pr(HX)se 
that  there  be  no  further  troop  move- 
ments and  that  neither  would  seek  stra- 


tegic advantage  through  the  occupation 
of  additional  territory.  There  should  be 
international  supervision  of  the  cease- 
fire, both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air. 

This  would  stop  the  fighting  and  the 
killing  and  prevent  any  further  escala- 
tion of  the  war.  It  would  create  a  climate 
for  constructive  negotiations. 

Second,  we  should  propose  self-deter- 
mination for  the  South  Vietnamese 
through  the  ballot  box. 

Elections  should  be  held  over  a  period 
of  time,  province  by  province.  We  should 
agree  on  the  first  province,  and  then  pro- 
pose that  our  troops  withdraw  from  that 
province  and  the  Vietcong  stop  its  In- 
surgency there.  The  elections  should  be 
supervised  by  the  United  Nations  or 
other  acceptable  international  authority. 

Whoever  wins  the  election  should  gov- 
ern that  province.  Over  a  period  of  a  year 
or  so,  we  could  have  elections  in  each 
province.  Then  there  should  be  a  national 
election. 

Finally,  North  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  should  agree  upon  a  date  for  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  all  their  combat 
troops,  with  the  peace  Indefinitely  super- 
vised by  international  authority. 

This  is  a  fair  proposal  that  no  country 
in  the  world  could  legitimately  quarrel 
about. 

It  makes  it  clear  that  we  favor  self- 
determination,  and  it  ultimately  turns 
the  control  of  the  country  over  to  the 
Vietnamese  where  it  belongs. 


THE  SCHWEIKER  AMENDMENT  AD- 
VANCES CONGRESSIONAL  OVER- 
SIGHT  OF   DEFENSE   CONTRACTS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  was 
pleased  to  join  the  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  <  Mr.  Schwehcer  > ,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  his  amendment  to  require 
peiiodic  GAO  audits  of  major  defense 
contracts.  As  the  Baltimore  Sun  noted. 
Senate  adoption  of  this  amendment  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that — 

Congress  must  assert  its  own  authority — 
Indeed,  its  responsibility — in  the  making  of 
defense  policy  and  in  the  supervision  of  de- 
fense spending. 

More  effective  oversight  of  defense 
spending,  as  the  Schweiker  amendment 
would  provide,  is  essential  to  any  broad 
review  of  our  budgetary  commitments 
and  national  priorities.  The  sense  of  con- 
gressional initiative  and  self-assertion  so 
evident  in  our  debates  this  year  is,  in  my 
judgment,  very  healthy  and  constructve. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania merits  our  congratulations  for  the 
hard  work  which  secured  approval  of  this 
important  amendment.  His  efforts  on 
this  project,  on  reform  of  the  draft,  and 
on  other  fronts  show  that  he  has  the 
perception  and  energy  to  make  great  con- 
tributions to  the  Senate  and  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on 
August  9,  1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Defense    Controls 

The  approval  by  the  Senate  of  a  defense 
bill  amendment  which  would  make  major 
military  contracts  subject  to  audit  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  an  agency  of  Con- 
gress, must  be  considered  as  part  of  the  ABM 
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debate.  It  add^  up  to  a  declaration  by  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  senators— drawn  from 
both  political  partlee — that  from  now  on  a 
tighter  congressional  control  will  be  applied 
to  military  speeding.  In  the  case  of  the  ABM, 
50  senators  vo^ed  against  the  Safeguard  de- 
ployment plan  of  the  NUon  administration. 
The  administration  was  upheld  In  the  Safe- 
guard case,  but  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
President  had  himself  modified  the  ABM  plan 
of  the  Johnsoa  administration  and  that  the 
administration  victory  In  the  Senate  was  by 
the  narrowest  possible  margin. 

The  long  dekate  and  the  close  vote  on  the 
ABM  were  slgQlflcant  moves  In  the  relation- 
ship between  the  President  and  Congress; 
for  the  first  |lme  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  a  branch  of  Congress  had  thoroughly 
debated  and  only  narrowly  approved  an  Im- 
portant new  military  program.  Up  until  now, 
speedy  congressional  approval  of  comparable 
programs  had  been  taken  for  granted. 

The  amendnient  calling  for  GAO  audits  of 
big  military  contracts  was  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Schwelker  (R.,  Pa.) ,  one  of  the  group  of 
new  Republlcatis  who  had  voted  against  Mr. 
Nlzon  on  the  ^M.  Mr.  Scbwelker's  amend- 
ment was  approved  by  a  vote  of  47-46.  It 
Indicated  the  filing,  expressed  by  opponents 
.of  the. ABM,  that  Congress  must  assert  Its 
_own  authorlty-i-lndeed.  Its  responsibility — In 
the  making  of  defense  policy  and  in  the  su- 
pervision of  d^ense  spending.  This  Is  as  it 
shoiild  be. 


EDUCATION^ THE  PRIME  NEED  OP 
SPANISH-SPEAKING  AMERICANS 

Mr.  YARBdROUGH.  Mr.  President,  as 
Congress  recotnvenes.  one  of  its  legisla- 
tive priorities  is  Senate  action  on  appro- 
priations for  education.  This  makes  it  an 
appropriate  t^me  to  make  available  to 
Senators  a  thdught-provoklng  article  en- 
titled "Education  Called  Biggest  Problem 
of  Poor  Chicano"  written  by  Richard 
Beene  of  the  JAssociated  Press  and  pub- 
lished in  thfe  Houston  Chronicle  of 
August  17, 196^. 

For  the  ArAerican  child  of  Spanish- 
speaking  heritage,  the  language  differ- 
ence that  prevents  him  from  absorbing 
the  education  I  of  which  he  is  capable  is 

led  of  all  the  differences 

I  back  this  group  of  Ameri- 
rightful  gains  in  Ameri- 

lere  is  no  justification  for 
ig  that  nationally,  Mex- 
have  an  average  school 

(rears,  compared  to  12  years 
for  Anglo-Amfericans.  The  figure  com- 
piled in  Texa4  by  the  Texas  Education 
Agency  shows  that  children  of  Mexican- 
American  background  in  Texas  stay  in 
school  only  4.S  years,  compared  to  11.5 
years  for  children  of  Anglo  background. 
By  every  meas^e,  the  language  barrier  is 
the  largest  si|igle  factor  in  this  high 
dropout  rate. 

Congress  toQk  the  first  step  to  attack 
this  education  deficiency  when  it  adopted 
my  Bilingual  Education  Act  in  1967.  Un- 
der that  act,  wf  authorized  $40  million  to 
.  year  1970  so  local  school 

each  these  children  in  a 
already  imderstand,  as 
well  as  in  Engljsh.  The  budget  before  us 
asks  for  only  $10  million  for  the  program. 
This  ably  wr;  tten  article  describing  the 
problems  of  this  group  of  Americans,  Is 
an  eloquent  case  for  full  fimdlng  of  bilin- 
gual education.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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be  spent  in  flscf 
districts  can 
language  they' 


There  being 


no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

ElDuCATioN  Callkd  Bigobst  Pkoblem  or  Poor 
Chicano 

(By  Richard  Beene) 

Lupe  Chavez  squinted  in  the  New  Mexico 
sun  at  the  dirt  road,  stagnant  drainage  ditch 
and  ramshackle  homes  that  she  and  her 
children  know  so  well. 

A  breeze  came  to  life.  Puffs  of  dust  auid  the 
stench  of  sewage  drifted  toward  her. 

She  shook  her  hea<i  in  disgust  and  a  black 
strand  of  hair  fell  across  her  face.  "I  know 
one  thing,"  she  said,  "I  don't  want  to  live 
this  way  all  my  life." 

Lupe.  26,  had  voiced  softly  the  complaint 
by  a  growing  number  of  her  fellow  Mexican- 
Americans  throughout  the  Southwest,  who 
8)iout  they  are  fed  up  with  being  second 
class  citizens  and  demand  Brown  Power. 

nVS  MILLION  IN  UNITYD  STATES 

An  estimated  five  million  Mexlcan-Amerl- 
oan*  live  in  the  vast  Southwest.  Poverty  war 
officials,  researchers  and  Mexican-American 
leaders  say  Lupe's  plight  Is  a  way  of  life  for 
most  of  her  race.  They  are  the  second  largest 
minority  In  the  nation. 

Lupe  lives  In  one  of  Albuquerque's  poorest 
"barrios"  neighborhoods.  Outdoor  toilets  and 
wood  stoves  are  common.  Houses  are  a 
slapped-together  Jumble  of  boards,  tin  and 
cement. 

For  Lupe  and  her  three  dust-streaked  little 
boys,  virtually  every  meal  is  the  same;  beans, 
rice,  "meat  when  you  can  afford  it,"  surplus 
peanut  butter,  flour  tortUlas. 

MOST   LIVK  IN   CITIKS 

Like  Lupe,  about  80  percent  of  the  "Chl- 
canos,"  as  they  often  call  themselves,  live  In 
the  cities,  with  the  heaviest  concentrations 
in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Antonio,  "The  Mex- 
ican-American capitals." 

Their  problems  are  countless,  but  the  big- 
gest is  lack  of  education.  The  average  Mexi- 
can-American has  Just  eight  years  of  school- 
ing, compared  to  12  for  Anglo-Ameiicans. 

Only  the  American  Indian  Is  said  to  be 
lower  in  education. 

Witnesses  told  a  XJ3.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission hearing  that  most  Chlcanos  auto- 
matically assume  they  won't  be  able  to  at- 
tend college.  "Prom  the  beginning,"  said  one 
high  school  senior,  tears  in  her  eyes,  "we're 
taught  that  this  Is  an  Impossible  dream." 

SCaVET     MADE 

Dr.  Leo  Grebler  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles,  who  directed  a  lengthy 
survey  of  Mexican- Americans,  blames  their 
high  dropout  rate  on  school  systems  that  he 
claims  alienate  the  Chicano  while  concen- 
trating on  white  pupils. 

A  common  complaint  is  that  Mexican- 
Americans  are  forced  Into  vocational  classes 
and  that  school  systems  promote  shop  courses 
for  Chlcanos  rather  than  upgrade  the  ciir- 
rlculum. 

Texas  State  Rep.  Joe  Bemal,  a  former 
teacher,  charges  that  vocational  classes  for 
Mexican-Americana  In  his  state  are  grossly 
inferior.  "They  graduate  from  high  school 
making  bookends,"  he  says,  "but  they  dont 
have  a  saleable  skill." 

WINNING    ACCEPTANCE 

The  root  of  Mexican- American  problems, 
however,  goes  deeper  than  poverty  or  lack  of 
education.  It's  a  matter  of  the  Chicano  win- 
ning acceptance,  more  than  mere  token  rec- 
ognition, from  his  fellow  Americans — whom 
he  calls  Anglos — while  still  maintaining  his 
own  identity  as  a  Mexican-American. 

Chlcanos  want  to  erase  the  stereotyped 
image  of  the  lazy  Mexican  taking  an  endless 
siesta. 

For  many  years,  p)€rsons  who  bore  Spanish 
surnames  were  subject  to  discrimination  and 
lack  of  acceptance  in  areas  of  the  Southwest. 
While  this  has  diminished  considerably,  less 
than  six  years  ago  In  Crystal  City.  Texas,  70 
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percent  of  the  residents  were  Mexican-Ameri- 
cana but  had  no  representation  at  a  city  hall 

TABLES   TXrBNED 

Anglo  political  machinery  had  controiie<j 
the  town  for  20  years.  An  Intensive  voter  or- 
ganization campaign  turned  the  tables, 

tJntll  a  few  months  ago  Chlcanos  weren't 
allowed  in  Tahoka,  Texas,  barber  shops  and 
In  a  Marlln,  Texas,  swimming  pool.  In  bath 
cases,  the  recently  formed  Mexican-American 
Legal  Defense  Fund  of  San  Antonio  applied 
pre8S\ire  and  won  desegregation. 

Prom  ewly  childhood,  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can is  faced  with  trying  to  strike  a  happy 
medium  between  two  cultures. 

Fellow  Chlcanos  tell  him  that  if  he  rejects 
Mexican  American  culture  and  Identifies  with 
the  Anglo,  "he  may  be  considered  a  traitor  to 
his  own  ethnic  group,"  says  Dr.  Manuel  Ra- 
mirez, a  Rice  University  psychology  pro- 
fessor. 

ANOTHER    MESSAGE 

Still  another  message,  Ramirez  says,  comes 
from  teachers,  employers  or  Anglo  friends 
■who  toll  him  that  if  he  doesn't  reject  the 
Mexican-American  culture,  then  he  will  be 
unable  to  reap  the  educational  and  economic 
benefits  of  the  Anglo  society  " 

While  many  think  the  Brown  Power  push 
was  sparked  by  the  Negro  upheaval,  the  ma- 
Jority  of  the  Mexican-Americans  contacted  in 
an  Associated  Press  survey  of  the  five-state 
Southwest  say  they  want  no  part  of  the  vio- 
lence that  has  permeated  the  Negro  cause. 

Mexican- American  leaders  say  their  prob- 
lems, culture  and  even  their  grievances  are 
different  from  that  of  the  blacks. 

BSOWN    BERETS 

California  leaders  of  the  Brown  Berets,  an 
activist  Chicano  youth  organization,  say  they 
have  not  aligned  themselves  with  the 
Negroes — but  that  they  have  signed  "nonag- 
gresslon  pacts"  with  militant  black  factions 
to  avoid  clashes  between  the  two  groups. 

Notably  In  Texas  and  California,  the  voung 
adult  Mexican-Americans  are  more  Impatient 
than  any  other  age  g^oup. 

Some  of  the  younger  people  warn  of  vio- 
lence If  the  "gringo"  white  racist  establish- 
ment doesn't  change  its  views  toward  the 
Chicano. 

DEMONSTRATIONS   STAGED 

Within  the  past  two  years,  Mexican-Am- 
erican youngsters  have  staged  unprecedented 
high  school  demonstrations  in  Los  Angeles, 
Denver,  San  Antonio  and  deep  South  Texas 
to  protest  "Anglo-oriented"  school  systems 
and  to  focus  national  attention  on  the  Brown 
movement — what  they  call  "La  Revoluclon." 

A  look  at  Mexican-American  conditions  in 
the  Southwest  indicates  why  a  prominent 
Mexican-American  minister,  the  Rev,  Roger 
Granados,  told  a  San  Antonio  audience  that 
"as  a  people,  we  have  come  a  long  way  to 
nowhere." 

Deep  inside  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast  city  of 
Corpus  Chrlstl,  in  the  barrios  that  tourists 
seldom  see,  there  is  a  saying  among  Chl- 
canos; "The  only  way  a  family  can  get  out 
of  debt  here  is  for  their  son  to  get  killed  in 
Vietnam,  so  they  can  collect  on  his  Insurance 
policy." 

ALL    SEEK    BETTERMENT 

Almost  Without  fall,  wherever  there  Is  a 
large  concentration  of  Spanlsh-sumamed 
people  there  Is  an  organization  dedicated  to 
the  betterment  of  the  Chicano. 

Among  the  best  known  are  the  American 
ai  Forum  and  League  of  United  Latin- 
American  Citizens  (LULAC) . 

But  young  Mexican -Americans  say  such 
groups  have  worked  too  quietly,  too  patiently, 
far  too  slow. 

Popping  into  public  view  In  the  past  two 
years  have  been  young  Chicano  groups  such 
as  the  Brown  Berets  In  California  and  the 
Mexican-American  Youth  Organization 
(MAYO)  In  Texas.  David  Sanchez,  a  hand- 
some,  clean-cut   young   man   of  20,  Is  the 
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founder  and  "prime  minister"  of  the  Berets, 
headquartered  in  predominantly  Mexican- 
American  East  Los  Angeles. 

HAS    26    CHAPTERS 

Sanchez  says  the  Berets  have  26  chapters 
m  California,  Texas  and  other  states  as  far 
east  as  Michigan.  Their  aim  he  says,  Is  to 
achieve  unity  among  the  Chlcanos  m  the 
arrloe  and  "restore  the  dignity  In  our 
people." 

The  Texas  counteri>art  to  the  Brown  Be- 
rets is  MAYO,  whose  trademarks  have  be- 
come serape  Jackets  and  clenched  brown  fists 
raised  in  defiance  of  the  Anglo  "establish- 
ment." 

Like  the  Brown  Berets,  MAYO  spokesmen 
say  they  would  resort  to  violence  only  In 
self-defense. 

MAYO  leaders  talk  of  plans  to  fight  the 
Chicano  problem  nonvlolently  through  poli- 
tics, education  and  the  establishment  of 
Chicano-owned  businesses. 

FARM    WORKERS   ORGANIZED 

Perhaps  the  central  symbol  to  thousands 
In  the  Brown  Power  movement  Is  the  United 
Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 
headed  by  soft-spoken,  sad-faced  Cesar  Cha- 
vez— who  once  fasted  26  days  to  dramatize 
bis  dedication  to  nonviolence.  Mexican- 
Americans  state  flatly  there  will  be  no  wide- 
spread violence  from  this  ethnic  group.  The 
younger  Chlcanos  aren't  so  sure. 

"To  deny  myself  the  use  of  violence  would 
be  like  forming  a  union  without  being  able 
to  strike,"  said  one  young  Mexican-Ameri- 
can at  UCLA.  "I'll  tell  you  one  thing.  If  It 
does  come  to  violence,  we  won't  be  destroy- 
ing our  own  homes." 

A   BIG    BARRIER 

Educators  say  one  big  barrier  the  Mexi- 
can-American faces  Is  the  English  language, 
particularly  In  Texas,  which  has  thousands 
of  first  and  second  generation  Immigrants 
from  Mexico. 

Generally,  a  Chlc&no  child  starts  the  first 
grade  knowing  no  EIngllsh  at  all. 

In  the  past,  teachers  punished  youngsters 
for  speaking  Spanish  In  the  classroom  and 
even  on  the  playground.  It  was  officially 
barred  from  school  In  some  areas,  except  in 
language  courses.  Texas  repealed  state  public 
school  laws  to  this  effect  this  year. 

Fi\'e  years  ago  the  San  Antonio  school 
district,  like  others  In  the  Southwest, 
launched  a  bilingual  education  project  In 
elementary  schools. 

BILINGtTAL   EDUCATION 

"Years  tigo  you  couldn't  utter  one  word 
of  Spanish  in  the  schools  and  you  got  to 
thinking  your  language  is  no  good  so  you 
yourself  are  no  good,"  recalled  high  school 
principal  Nick  Oarza,  former  principal  at  one 
of  the  bilingual  project  schools  in  San  An- 
tonio. 

But  with  bilingual  education,  which  en- 
courages pupils  to  become  fluent  In  both 
languages,  "you  should  see  the  confidence 
they  have  gained,"  Oarza  said. 

As  Garza  sees  it,  the  key  to  solving  the 
Chicano  dilemma  is  educating  the  young. 
"I  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  whatever 
good  I  will  be  able  to  do  will  be  through  the 
youngsters  rather  than  the  parents  and  the 
older  people,"  he  said. 

Near  Garza's  desk  hangs  a  poster  bearing 
a  photograph  of  a  Mexican-American  child. 
Its  caption  reads:  "He  will  get  ahead,  given 
time — your  time." 


THE  TIME  IS  NOT  NOW— THE  TIME 
WAS  LONG  AGO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
quote  from  the  presunble  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations: 

We,  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations,  de- 
termined   to    save    succeeding    generations 
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from  the  scourge  of  war,  which  twice  In  our 
lifetime  has  brought  untold  sorrow  to  man- 
kind, and  to  reaffirm  faith  In  fundamental 
human  rights,  In  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  human  person,  In  the  equal  right  of  men 
and  women  and  of  nations  large  and 
small  .  .  . 

And  for  these  ends  to  practice  tolerance 
and  live  together  In  peace  with  one  another 
as  good  neighbors  .  .  . 

Have  resolved  to  combine  these  efforts  to 
accMnpllsh  our  alms. 

Mr.  President,  this  preamble  was  codi- 
fied in  June  of  1945.  To  update  this 
statement,  the  words  and  the  intentions 
hopefully  remain  the  same,  but  tragi- 
cally the  numbers  change.  The  scourge 
of  war  has  hit  us  as  a  nation  twice  since 
then.  It  is  both  practical  and  easy  for  us 
to  say — now  we  musit  commit  ourselves 
to  no  more  wars  smd  no  more  strife.  More 
truthfully,  the  time  is  not  now — the  time 
was  long  ago.  Let  us  not  fall  into  the  fate 
of  entangling  ourselves  in  so  many  com- 
plexities that  we  leave  ourselves  paths  of 
escape  everywhere  and  not  one  i>ath  to 
ansrwhere. 

Again,  I  repeat,  "to  reaffirm  faith  in 
fundamental  human  rights,  in  the  dig- 
nity £ind  worth  of  the  human  person,  in 
the  equal  right  of  men  and  women  and 
of  nations  large  and  small." 

Let  us  take  a  step,  simple  as  it  is,  to- 
ward this  goal  by  ratifying  the  Human 
Rights  Convention  on  Genocide,  Politi- 
cal Rights  of  Women,  and  Forced  Labor. 


VICTIM  COMPENSATION  ENDORSED 
BY   POLICE   MAGAZINE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  concept  of  compensating  victims  of 
crime  has  long  interested  me.  From  my 
days  as  a  State  judge  in  Texas,  I  have 
been  puzzled  by  our  legal  tradition  which 
provides  help  only  for  the  criminals  after 
the  commission  of  a  crime.  Victims  are 
completely  ignored  and  given  no  help. 

My  bill  S.  9,  which  is  now  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  would  create  a 
commission  to  compensate  innocent  vic- 
tims of  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  certain  other  federally  administered 
areas. 

Recently,  Police  magsizine  published 
a  thorough  article,  ably  written  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  Gels,  on  victim  compensations,  to 
which  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Compensation  for  Crime 
Victims  and  the  Police"  published  in 
Police  magazine  for  May-Jime  1969,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

compensation  for  crime  victims  and  the 
Police 

(By  aUbertOels) 
Five  states  of  the  United  States  now  op- 
erate programs  to  provide  money  to  victims 
of  violent  crime  or  their  survivors,  and  at 
least  a  dozen  others  are  contemplating  simi- 
lar programs.  For  the  police,  this  growing 
concern  with  the  plight  of  the  victim  of 
crime  can  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
encovu-aglng  developments  in  recent  years. 
For  one  thing,  compensation  of  a  victim  Is 
Invariably  tied  closely  by  legislation  to  the 
victim's  cooperation  in  reporting  the  crim- 
inal offense  promptly  and   contributing   to 


the  fullest  possible  extent  In  arriving  at  a 
solution.  Compensation  programs  also  serve 
to  relieve  law  enforcement  officers  of  the  bur- 
den of  explaining  to  crime  victims  that  how- 
ever much  they  have  siiffered,  and  however 
extensive  have  been  their  financial  losses 
due  to  an  Inability  to  work,  or  because  of 
medical  expenses,  there  Is  little  or  nothing 
that  can  be  done  to  assist  them.  Another  en- 
couraging note  Is  that  the  presently  opera- 
tive victim  compensation  programs  have 
proven  to  be  particularly  helpful  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  their  famlUes  In  pro- 
viding extra  financial  benefits  to  police  offi- 
cers victimized  by  crimes  of  violence. 

Additional  benefits  of  compensation  plans 
Include  the  fact  that  they  make  more  ob- 
vious to  the  public  the  financial  cost  of  crim- 
inal activity,  and  for  this  reason  may  lead 
to  greater  support  for  programs  of  prevention 
and  enforcement.  In  addition,  victim  com- 
pensation legislation  has  often  been  accom- 
panied by  or  led  to  the  passing  of  "Good 
Samaritan"  laws  which  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  persons  Injured  while  attempting 
to  prevent  a  criminal  act,  or  while  aiding  law 
enforcement  officers  In  the  performance  of 
their  duties." 

Considerations  such  as  the  foregoing  have 
prompted  almost  universal  support  of  the 
Idea  of  victim  compensation.  Some  opposition 
has  been  based  on  the  possibility  of  compen- 
sation Inviting  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
potential  victims.  In  the  same  way  that  prop- 
erty Insurance  appears  to  lead  some  persons 
to  protect  their  possessions  less  well  than 
they  might  since  they  know  that  they  will  be 
reimbursed  for  any  loss.'  While  money  can 
be  an  adequate  replacement  for  most  prop- 
erty, however.  It  rarely  soothes  altogether  the 
kinds  of  pain  and  suffering  resulting  from 
crimes  of  violence,  and  the  idea  that  possible 
victims  of  homicide,  rape,  and  assault  will  be 
more  negligent  when  compensation  is  avail- 
able seems  somewhat  far-fetched.  Much  more 
common  Is  the  view  that  victim  compensa- 
tion represents  a  gesture  by  the  state  which 
is  worthy  of  enthusiastic  support,  since  It  not 
only  assuages  the  loss  of  innocent  victims, 
but  Is  also  responsive  to  some  degree  to  pub- 
lic concern  regarding  the  alleged  breakdown 
in  law  and  order. 

Among  supporters  of  the  idea  of  compensa- 
tion has  been  the  National  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  which  at  Its  annual  confer- 
ence In  1966  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

In  view  of  the  considerable  concern  for  the 
rights  of  the  criminal  defendant  expressed  In 
recent  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  the  little  concern  expressed 
for  the  victims  of  violent  crime  and 
their  families,  the  NACP  goes  on  record  as  ad- 
vocating that  suitable  legislation  be  enacted 
either  In  the  states  or  on  the  federal  level 
to  provide  for  reasonable  Indemnification  to 
the  victims  of  violent  crime  and/or  their 
survivors.' 

In  the  same  vein,  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration 
of  Justice  noted  In  their  1967  report  that  sev- 
eral victim -compensation  bills  had  been  filed 
In  Congress  and  called  for  public  hearings 
to  "provide  a  national  forum  for  much 
needed  debate  over  the  philosophy,  assump- 
tions, and  potential  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  such  programs  generally,  and  the 
relative  merits  and  design  of  a  program 
on  the  Federal  level  in  particular." «  The  re- 
port also  put  on  record  the  following  endorse- 
ment: 

The  Commission  has  been  Impressed  by  the 
consensus  among  legislators  and  law  enforce- 
ment officials  that  some  kind  of  State  com- 
{>ensatlon  for  victims  of  violent  crime  Is  de- 
sirable. Recent  public  opinion  polls  Indicate 
that  a  considerable  majority  of  the  public  Is 
In  favor  of  victim  compensation.  The  Com- 
mission believes  that  the  general  principle  of 
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was  bedevilled  primarily  by  Its  Inability  to 
broadcast  its  existence  adequately  so  that  all 
possible  claimants  might  receive  assistance. 
Leaflets  were  sent  to  all  hospitals  and  dis- 
tributed to  every  police  precinct  In  the  state. 
Radio  and  television  Interviews  with  success- 
ful claimants  were  also  used  to  spread  word 
of  the  existence  of  the  compensation  pro- 
gram. Of  the  149  claims  during  the  year, 
eighty  awards  were  made  with  an  average 
of  $750  per  award.  Typical  of  the  awards 
granted  in  New  York  during  this  period  were 
the  following  cases :  '' 

(1)  Female,  aged  26,  unmarried,  school 
teacher — assaulted  by  unknown  youth  in  her 
apartment  building.  Sustained  severe  lacera- 
tion palm  of  right  hand  requiring  extensive 
surgery.  Confined  to  two  hospitals  for  eleven 
days — covered  under  hospital  insurance.  Un- 
reimbursed medical  $840,  and  maximum  al- 
lowable unrelmbiu^ed  loss  of  earnings  $1,144. 
Total  financial  resources  $500.  Serious  finan- 
cial hardship  determined.  Awarded  $2,280. 

(2)  Male,  aged  47,  cab  driver,  married  with 
two  teenage  children — assaulted  by  passen- 
ger who  refused  to  pay  fare.  Received  dislo- 
cated left  shoulder,  fracture  of  left  humerus, 
and  body  bruises  and  contusions.  Emergency 
hospital  treatment;  loss  of  earnings  for  forty- 
five  days.  Assailant  arrested  for  third  degree 
assault.  Compensation  for  loss  of  earnings 
$582.04:  out  of  pocket  expenses  for  medical 
bills  of  $30  not  covered  by  insurance.  No 
provocation  or  serious  financial  hardship 
found.  Awarded  $612.04. 

(3)  Claimant  was  assaulted  and  robbed 
In  apartment  house  where  he  lives.  Sus- 
tained a  fractured  skull  and  other  serious 
Injuries.  Hospitalized  for  18  days  and  dis- 
abled for  seven  weeks  and  one  day.  Self- 
employed  and  carried  no  Insurance  to  cover 
loss  of  earnings  or  hospital  and  dental  ex- 
penses in  the  sum  of  $1,628.85.  Operates 
a  grocery  store  which  was  closed  during  the 
period  of  disability.  Savings  of  $5,924  held  In 
trust  for  his  daughter  to  cover  the  cost  of 
her  education.  Besides  his  wife  and  daughter 
he  has  a  grown  son  who  Is  an  inmate  of  a 
mental  institution.  Sustained  serious  finan- 
cial hardship.  Award  made  tn  the  sum  of 
$2,343.15,  covering  $714.30  for  loss  of  earn- 
ings, and  $1,628.85  for  hospital  and  dental 
expenses.  Of  this  sum,  the  attorney  was 
awarded  $220  for  his  services. 

Stanley  L.  Van  Rensselaer,  Chairman  of 
the  New  York  Board  and  a  former  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  agent  as  well  as  a 
onetime  member  of  the  State  legislature,  has 
indicated  his  response  to  the  first  year  of 
the  compensation  program: 

The  need  in  our  society  for  this  Board  to 
compensate  Innocent  victims  of  crimes  of 
violence  has  been  well  shown  during  the 
first  year.  It  Is  true  that  many  of  the  appli- 
cations submitted  relate  to  comparatively 
minor  Injuries  and  the  compensation  award 
is  correspondingly  small.  However,  when  one 
sees  the  claims  filed  on  behalf  of  a  deceased 
victim  or  by  a  claimant  who  has  been  se- 
verely and  permanently  injured  as  a  result  of 
a  violent  and  vicious  crime,  as  well  as  those 
claims  of  the  elderly  and  infirm,  no  one  can 
fail  to  feel  deeply  that  a  worthwhile  program 
has  been  established  to  complete  the  full 
administration  of  Justice  through  the  power 
of  this  Board  to  award  compensation.^' 

In  addition  to  California  and  New  York, 
victim  compensation  schemes  have  begun 
recently  in  three  other  American  states — 
Maryland,  Hawaii,  and  Massachusetts.  Each 
state  has  a  somewhat  different  focus.  Hawaii, 
for  Instance,  is  the  only  American  Jurisdic- 
tion that  does  not  require  a  showing  of 
"hardship"  or  "need"  in  order  to  qualify  for 
an  award,  thought  the  legislation,  admin- 
istered by  a  three-member  Criminal  In- 
juries Compensation  Commission,  declares 
that  the  Commission  "may  consider  any  cir- 
cumstances it  deems  to  be  relevant"  In  reach- 
ing its  decisions.  The  Hawaii  law  indicates 
fifteen    crimes    which   qualify   their   victims 


for  assistance,  whereas  most  states  merely 
designate  the  victim  of  "any"  crime  of  vio- 
lence as  eligible  for  aid.  Hawaii's  law  further 
stimulates  that  a  private  citizen  who  Incurs 
injury  or  property  loss  in  preventing  the 
conunisslon  of  one  of  the  specified  crimes  of 
violence,  or  In  apprehending  a  person  who 
has  committed  such  a  crime,  or  in  materially 
assisting  a  peace  officer,  is  eligible  for  com- 
pensation. 

The  Massachusetts  program  is  unique  in 
that  it  places  the  administration  of  the 
compensation  plan  within  the  Judiciary.  Vic- 
tims bring  their  claim  to  the  district"  court 
in  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  where  they  re- 
side. The  first  Massachusetts  grant  was  made 
on  December  9,  1968  to  a  17-year-oId  boy 
who  received  $548.60  for  expenses  incurred 
from  a  fractured  Jaw  suffered  during  a  gang 
attack  upon  him.  His  assailants  had  not  been 
apprehended. 

Finally,  the  Maryland  program,  signed  into 
law  in  May,  1968  by  the  then  Governor.  Splro 
T.  Agnew,  Is  modeled  on  the  state's  work- 
men's compensation  program.  It  provides  a 
celling  of  $30,000  for  victim  compensation 
the  highest  figure  In  the  United  States. 

Compensation   legislation   is  also  pending 
before  the  Federal  Congress,  where  a  meas- 
ure authored  by  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarbor- 
ough  is  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  nine  bills  are  pending  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.  Tliese  measures  are   restricted  to  the 
federal  territories  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bla.   At   least   a   dozen   states   are   also  con- 
sidering compensation  programs  at  present. 
Typical  of  the  law  enforcement  response  to 
such  measures  Is  the  testimony  of  Detective 
Hugh  Langcaskey  of  the  Trenton  Police,  be- 
fore the  State  Senate  Committee  on  Law  and 
PHibllc  Safety.  "This  bill,  if  it  becomes  law," 
said  Langcaskey,  who  is  also  Vice  President 
of   the   New   Jersey   Policeman's   Benevolent 
Association,   "will   greatly   aid   law   enforce- 
ment," and  went  on  to  indicate  some  ways 
in   which   he  felt  the  measure  might  help: 
As    a    police    officer   myself,    I    know    that 
quite  often  I  went  to  the  scene  of  a  crime 
and  people  we.-e  re'uctant  to  tell  you  any- 
thing. They  know  it  means  loss  of  pav  while 
they   are  at  a  hearing  or  at  a  trial  in  the 
county  courts.  And  I  also  know  that  many 
victims  of  muggings  are  a  little  reluctant  to 
tell   you.   They   I'eel   they've  only  lost  a  few 
dollars  and  they  may  as  well  lose  that  few 
dollars  as  get  Involved  in  court  and  lose  time 
off  from  work.'" 


FOREIGN    JUEISDICTIONS 

With  its  roots  deep  in  antiquity,  pubilc 
and  private  compensation  of  crime  victims 
was  abandoned  in  the  Middle  Ages  when  the 
state  took  over  complete  responsibility  for 
criminal  prosecutions  and  state  leaders  used 
such  prosecutions  as  a  means  of  replenish- 
ins!  government  coffers  at  the  expense  of 
criminal  offenders  and  to  the  total  neglect 
of  their  victims."  State  compensation  of 
crime  victims  was  first  relnstltuted  in  New 
Zealand  In  1963.  Since  that  time  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  Australian  state  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  the  Canadian  provinces  of  Saskatchewan 
and  Newfoundland  have  also  inaugurated 
compensation  systems. 

The  program  in  Great  Britain,  the  most 
comprehensive  and  far  reaching  in  the  world, 
might  be  looked  at  briefly  to  indicate  further 
characteristics  of  victim  compensation  as  it 
bears  upon  police  work.  During  Its  first  four 
and  one-half  years  of  operation,  the  British 
Board  made  some  10,000  awards,  and  now 
operates  under  a  budget  of  approximately 
three  million  dollars  per  year.  Some  thirty- 
three  persons  have  received  awards  in  Britain 
for  injuries  sustained  while  assisting  the 
police,  while  law  enforcement  cases  involving 
awards  to  police  officers  represent  16  percent 
of  the  British  Board's  total  caseload.  During 
the  year  ending  April  1968,  the  Board  re- 
ceived 505  applications  from  police  officers, 
most  of  which  resulted  in  cash  awards,  and 
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supplemented  amounts  available  under  reg- 
ular police  assistance  programs.  It  was  a 
law  enforcement  case,  in  fact,  which  resulted 
in  the  world's  first  appellate  court  decision 
on  victim  compensation.  The  case  involved  a 
constable  who  had  suffered  blindness  in  his 
left  eye  after  being  shot  in  the  face  by  a 
suspect  he  was  about  to  question.  A  few  days 
later,  the  constable  committed  suicide.  The 
Compensation  Board,  charged  with  subtract- 
ing from  its  awards  other  monies  derived  by 
ih,'  claimant  from  public  funds,  reduced  the 
widow's  benefit  by  the  amount  of  her  police 
pension.  The  court  upheld  this  decision," 
but  subsequently  a  new  rule  was  promul- 
gated for  the  Compensation  Board  providing 
a  formula  for  such  cases  so  that  civil  servants 
would  not  be  unduly  disadvantaged  vis-a-vis 
other  persons  who  had  received  monies  from 
other  than  public  sources. 

In  Britain,  the  cooperation  of  the  victim 
with  the  police  is  taken  into  account  and  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  case  where  a 
failure  to  provide  adequate  assistance  re- 
sulted in  a  denial  of  compensation: 

An  applicant,  lured  from  a  public  house  by 
a  woman  whom  he  recognized,  was  shot  in 
the  legs  by  a  gunman  he  did  not  see  in  a  dark 
alleyway,  but  whose  identity  he  had  reason 
to  suspect.  When  Interviewed  by  a  police  of- 
ficer, he  said:  "You  don't  expect  me  to  tell 
you,  Guy — you  know  who  it  was — I  will  settle 
this  my  own  way."  The  shooting  was  not  the 
subject  of  a  prosecution,  but  sometime  later, 
when  the  woman  and  the  man  he  suspected 
had  been  arrested  on  other  charges,  the 
shooting  victim  then  made  a  statement  to 
the  police.  The  board  decided  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  shooting  injuries  should 
have  been  reported  to  the  police  without 
delay — It  was  not  the  board's  concern  to  con- 
sider to  what  extent.  If  at  all,  the  applicant's 
information  would  have  assisted  the  police." 

CONCLUSION 

The  question  of  victim  compensation,  cur- 
rently under  debate  in  foreign  and  domestic 
legislative  bodies,  is  also  being  considered  by 
the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence,  the  group  appointed 
by  President  Johnson  in  the  wake  of  the 
assassination  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
The  Commission  co-sponsored  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  the  First  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Compensation  to 
Innocent  Victims  of  Violent  Crime,  held  in 
Los  Angeles  in  December,  1968.  The  meeting 
brought  together  representatives  of  the 
world's  compensation  systems  and  offered  a 
range  of  suggestions  for  consideration  by  the 
Violence  Commission,  including  the  follow- 
ing items: 

( 1 )  Victim  compensation  must  be  regarded 
as  a  right  for  all  citizens,  and  therefore  fi- 
nancial hardship  or  need  should  be  elimi- 
nated from  all  existing  and  future  programs. 

(2)  The  Federal  government  should  adopt 
a  plan  for  compensating  victims  of  violent 
crime  which  will  cover  all  the  territories  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Bills  presently  be- 
fore the  respective  Judiciary  Committees 
should  be  given  open  public  hearings  to  de- 
termine which  proposal  will  most  success- 
fully accomplish  this  goal. 

|3)  The  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  should  give  serious  and  Immediate 
consideration  to  the  matter  of  providing  com- 
pensation to  all  persons  physically  injured 
by  violators  of  any  Federal  Civil  Rights  legis- 
lation. 

(4)  All  future  programs  adopted  to  com- 
pensate victims  of  violent  crime  should  be 
administered  by  a  separate  Board  which  deals 
exclusively  with  victim  compensation. 

(5)  Maximum  or  minimum  awards  should 
be  left  within  the  discretion  of  the  Board 
and  should  not  be  regulated  by  statute. 

Delegates  to  the  International  Conference 
also  heard  personal  testimony  regarding  the 
Importance  of  victim  compensation  presented 
by  Mrs.  Myrlie  Evers  (widow  of  Medgar  Evers, 
a  slain  civil  rights  leader)  who  spoke  of  the 
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circumstances  which  surrounded  her  life  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  her  husbend. 

"We  lived  with  a  constant  knowledge  that 
this  might  happen,"  Mrs.  Evers  said.  'But 
when  the  time  comes  you  are  totally  unpre- 
pared for  the  shock,  for  the  emptiness  after- 
wards. We  were  fortunate;  we  had  help.  We 
had  people  who  cared."  Mrs.  Evers  told  the 
conference  delegates.  She  spoke  on  behalf 
of  other  victims  of  violent  crime,  more 
anonymous  than  herself:  "My  concern,"  she 
said  In  an  endorsement  of  compensation 
programs,  "Is  with  that  man,  that  woman, 
those  children — the  ordinary  people — who 
need  help  in  a  moment  of  crisis."  She  also 
stressed  the  value  of  compensation  for  young 
people  In  a  victimized  family:  "I  cannot  over- 
emphasize the  impact  of  a  crime  of  violence 
upon  the  young  people  who  survive  the  vic- 
tim," she  noted.  "Financial  help  can  save 
such  youngsters  for  the  country,  which  needs 
all  the  talent  it  can  get.  Otherwise,  the  kids 
grow  bitter,  grow  cruel,  drop  out,  and  see 
no  need  for  doing  their  best,  for  no  one  seems 
to  care." 

It  is  in  these  terms,  then,  that  victim  com- 
pensation may  be  evaluated.  It  combines  so- 
cial self-interest  with  Impulses  of  compas- 
sion, decency,  and  justice.  It  assists  the  de- 
serving, and  it  aids  law  enforcement  In  rea- 
sonably balancing  the  scales  against  the 
depredator  and  in  favor  of  his  innocent  vic- 
tim. 
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COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY 
AL  CAPP 

Mr.    AT. I  .EN.    Mr.   President.    Mr.   Al 
Capp,  one  of  America's  most  renowned 


political  satirists  and  cartoonists,  has  de- 
livered a  series  of  social  and  political 
commentaries  on  college  campuses 
throughout  the  Nation  for  which  he  has 
been  widely  acclaimed. 

One  such  address  was  delivered  on 
August  15.  1969,  at  Troy  State  Univer- 
sity— one  of  Alabama's  newest  universi- 
ties and  one  of  which  all  Alabamians  are 
justifiably  proud. 

Mr.  Capp's  remarks  on  this  occasion 
are  of  a  nature  which  will  appeal  to  the 
commonsense  and  good  judgment  of  a 
vast  majority  of  American  people  and  I 
believe  that  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  will  profit  by  reading  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  Mr.  Capp  delivered 
on  this  occasion  at  Troy  State  Univer- 
sity be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Commencement   Address,   Trov    State   Uni- 
versity,  Troy,   Ala.,   August    15,    1969 

Last  night  a  student  here  asked  me  what 
the  difference  was  between  Troy  State  and 
an  Ivy  League  college,  and  I  said,  "A  thousand 
dollars  in  my  lecture  fee." 

I  charge  Ivy  League  colleges  a  thousand 
dollars  more — Combat  pay.  You  here  at  Tl-oy 
State  haven't  had  the  advantage  of  an  Ivy 
League  education.  When  you  dissent  with  a 
speaker,  you  simply  sit  there  and  dissent.  At 
Ivy  League  Colleges  they  get  up  and  punch 
the  speaker  In  the  nose.  That's  why  I  charge 
them  a  thousand  dollars  more.  Medicare 
doesn't  cover  everything. 

I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  saw  the 
movie  "Planet  of  the  Apes"  but  I'm  sure  you 
all  know  the  story.  It's  the  one  where  the 
monkeys  make  the  men  do  tricks  And  that's 
the  story  on  so  many  of  our  campuses  today. 
The  monkeys  are  making  the  men  do  tricks 
at  Harvard,  Cornell.  Columbia,  N.Y.U , 
Berkeley — We  have  areas  of  glorious  desola- 
tion on  this  planet  too,  areas  where  they 
accept,  as  the  natural  order  of  things,  the 
theory  that  the  half-educated  are  the  only 
group  capable  of  re-structuring  our  educa- 
tional Institutions.  After  the  brutal  and 
obscene  takeover  at  Princeton  this  Spring, 
one  of  the  Student  leaders  of  the  mob  was 
appointed  to  Its  Board  of  Trustees.  If  the 
world  was  run  as  Princeton  is.  Richard  Speck 
would  have  been  appointed  night  watchman 
at  the  nurses'  dormitory,  and  Adolf  Elch- 
mann.  Chief  Rabbi  of  Berlin. 

The  new  Ivy  League  (or  Planet  of  the 
Apesl  educational  theory  is  that  those  who 
need  Instruction  so  desperately  they  are 
unfit  to  go  out  into  the  real  world  untii  they 
get  four  years  of  It  are  fit,  however,  from  the 
moment  they  arrive  on  campus  to  Instruct 
their  instructors:  that  those  who  look.  act. 
and  smell  like  subhumans  are  the  only  true 
voices  of  humanity;  that  the  only  clear 
thinkers  among  us  are  the  half-stoned,  and 
that  everyone  else  has  rocks  in  his  head; 
that  our  totally  non-productive  Is  the  only 
class  worth  producing  for,  and  that  only  our 
untoilet-trained  can  clean  up  the  mess  so- 
ciety is  in. 

Yes — on  so  many  of  our  campuses  today, 
the  apes  are  laffing  their  furry  ll'l  heads  off 
at  the  antics  of  the  men. 

Now,  our  campus  apes  weren't  smart 
enough  to  learn  that  trick  themselves.  They 
had  to  be  taught. 

They  had  to  be  taught  that  accomplishing 
puberty,  and  the  skill  to  endorse  their  fath- 
ers' allowance  checks,  gave  them  the  right 
to  shout  down  a  man  like  say,  Arthur  Gold- 
berg, who  earned  his  education — an  experi- 
ence those  who  bludgeoned  him  to  silence 
had  avoided.   They  had  to  be  taught  they 
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to  fling  fllth  at  Richard  Nixon, 
who  served  lis  country  ...  an  experience 
those  who  w^e  howling  obBcenitles  at  him 
were  avoiding  at  that  very  moment;  thanks  to 
a  draft  law  which  deems  a  student  who  shouts 
obscenities  at  a  President  more  valuable  to 
his  country  tljan  a  G.I.  who  shoots  back  at 
Communists.  They  had  to  be  taught  what 
fun  it  was  t<i  fill  a  hall  in  which  Hubert 
Humphrey  was  to  speak  for  the  sole  purjxwe 
of  walking  ant  when  he  began  to.  They  had 
to  be  taught  lo  Jeer  at  Edmund  Muskle  who 
was  defending  his  country  Insftead  of  defam- 
ing it  when  te  was  their  age.  They  had  to 
be  taught  that  they  were  truer  representa- 
tives of  the  Iiemocratlc  process  than  those 
who  approached  it  with  work  and  wisdom 
Instead  of  rocks  and  Molotov  cocktails. 

Yes.  our  caupus  apes  had  to  be  taught 
how  to  make  the  rest  of  us  do  tricks,  because 
creative  thin  sing  doesn't  develop  much 
compulsively  4»astiirbatory. 

Who  taught]  them  to  hate  America's  past, 
and  welsh  on  America's  future?  Who  taught 
them  to  detestj  their  nation,  and  defend  their 
nation's  energies?  Who  taught  them  to 
loathe  their  ftthers,  and  love  only  them- 
selves? Who  tfught  the  student  ape  at  Co- 
lumbia. Harvard.  Princeton.  Berkeley — to 
sneer  at  the  sjstem  that  feeds  lilm.  shelters 
-him.  «e«ches  l^ni  skills,  and  which  protects 
•his  life  with  tie  lives  of  the  less  fortunate? 
Who  taught  ihem  to  befoul  an  America 
which,  for  all  Its  faults,  has  created,  by  un- 
arguable imml^tlon  figures,  the  most  de- 
sirable   place   *n   earth   for   men   to    live? 

They  are  ta light  by  a  new  breed  of  aca- 
demic Pagln— an  "Oliver  Twist",  Dickens' 
Fagln  waited  In  the  gutters  of  London  to 
corrupt  the  InBocent.  The  new  Paglns  wait 
for  our  innocents  on  the  campuses  of  Har- 
vard, Princeton,  Columbia,  but  not  at  Notre 
Dame  or  San  liVanclsco  State  or  here.  And 
it  is  on  the  campus,  not  in  the  home,  not  In 
the  neighborhood,  and  not  In  the  high 
school,  that  they're  corrupted. 

Not  long  ago.  I  spoke  at  Penn  State.  There 
were  nearly  sli  thousand  students  in  the 
auditorium,  atiout  5,900  humans  and  100 
apes.  At  the  question  period,  the  apes  rushed 
to  the  microphones — as  they  always  do.  No 
one  else  had  a  chance  to  speak,  as  the  apes 
make  sure  they  always  don't.  They  domi- 
nated, and  would  have,  eventually  demol- 
ished that  lee  ;ure  for  the  thousands  of 
others,  if  the  lecturer  hadn't  happened  to 
be  a  pretty  gool  demollsher  himself. 

I  quieted  the  animals  with  the  gallantry 
that  has  made  joe  a  legend,  finished  the  lec- 
ture, and  the  next  day  I  flew  to  another  town 
In  Pennsylvania  where  I  spoke  to  an  audi- 
ence of  high  school  seniors.  I  spoke  aljout 
many  of  the  safne  things  I  spoke  about  at 
Penn.  State — e;5>ressed  the  same  Ideas.  My 
audience  may  cttange.  but  I  don't  change  my 
ideas  for  them.  4nd  when  the  question  period 
came,  those  higi  school  kids  asked  the  same 
sort  of  questions  the  college  kids  had  the 
day  before — tha  difference  was:  they  gen- 
uinely wanted  gnawers.  They  didn't  agree 
with  all  of  myj  answers,  but  they  listened 
with  the  courtesy  I  gave  their  questions.  And 
those  who  disagiteed  expressed  their  disagree- 
ment— not  by  streaming  obscenities  as  the 
college  students  had  but  in  reasoned  rational 
discourse. 

When  I  left  tke  high  schoolers,  I'd  had  a 
civiUzed  dlalogu^.  When  I'd  left  the  college 
students  I  had  t»  bury  my  clothes.  One  of 
the  high  schoole(rs  parents  said  to  me,  "Nice 
kids,  aren't  the»?  But  It  frightens  me  to 
think  that  next]  year,  they'll  be  in  college." 
How  many  paients  of  nice  kids  today  are 
frightened  at  the  thought  that  next  year 
those  kids  will]  be  in  colleges— wher«  the 
Paglns  are  waiting  for  them.  Once  American 
parents  were  proud  to  send  their  children 
away  to  coUege—today  they're  afraid  to.  It 
isn't  because  todiiys  young  generation  is  dU- 
ferent.  They  are  as  decent  as  any  generation 
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because  colleges  are  differ- 


Once  there  were,  waiting  at  our  colleges, 
men  who  taught  our  young  how  to  enrich 
their  country,  Intellectually,  spiritually,  and 
materially  by  service,  skill,  and  sacrifice. 

Those  men   are  still   at  our  colleges,   but 
among  them  lurks  the  new  breed,  the  faculty 
Paglns,   undetectable  in   the  protective  cre- 
dentials of  Nobel  laureates  like  the  Ignoble 
Professor  Wald  who  called  Senator  Russell 
"criminally    Insane"   to   a   cheering   student 
audience  last  year  at  MIT.  for  having  made 
a  patriotic  speech  in  the  U.S.  Senate:   ex- 
Presldential    Advisors    whose    advice    nearly 
blew    up    the    planet,    such    as    Professor 
Schlesinger  of  the  New  school  in  N.Y.:  au- 
thors of  beet  sellers  on  economics  based  on 
the  fiscal  theories  of  Edna  St.  Vincent  Mlllay, 
such  as  Professor  Galbralth  at  Harvard;  ex- 
perts on  Urban  problems  based  on  the  self- 
help  theories  of  the  Brinies  Bandits,  such  as 
the  faculty  Paglns  who  supported  the  stu- 
dents who  stole  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
property  from  the  University  of  California; 
poets  with  programs  for  the  American  future 
based  on  visions  that  came  to  them  in  the 
psychopathic   ward — lifelong   authorities   on 
diaper  rash  who  have  become  overnight  au- 
thorities on  military  strategy,  like  Dr.  Spock, 
and  rampaging,  rioUng,  civil  rights  militants 
who  want  civil  rights  for  mlUtants.  but  for 
nobody  else:    like  Professor  Hare — formerly, 
I'm  delighted  to  say— of  San  Francisco  State. 
The  hysterics  and  the  haters,  the  frauds,  the 
fascists  and  the  Paglns,  are  waiting  on  our 
campuses   to   teach  your  kid   brothers   and 
sisters,  and  one  day — your  kids  .  .  .  not  how 
to  enrich  our  country  with  skill,  service  and 
sacrifice,  but  how  to  impoverish  it.  by  down- 
grading  the  acquisition  of  useful   skills  as 
the  slavery  of  squares,  by  disdaining  service, 
by  demanding  sacrifice;  by  reviling  our  past, 
instead  of  revering  it,  by  spitting  on  those 
the  democratic  process  has  chosen  to  govern 
us.    Instead    of    defending    the    democratic 
process  as  their  one  chance  to  govern  them- 
selves; by  laughing  at  the  law  and  order  that 
protects  society  and  by  whining  for  law  and 
order  to  protect  them. 

What  do  we  do  about  the  Paglns  on  our 
facilities?  Do  we  sUence  them?  Do  we  toss 
them  bodily  off  our  campuses?  Let  us  pause 
for  a  moment  and  think  of  how  satisfying 
that  would  be.  And  then  lets  forget  it.  Re- 
pression and  violence — the  methods  of  the 
lynch  mot) — are  the  methods  the  Paglns 
teach.  A  couple  of  years  ago,  at  Dartmouth, 
a  major  Presidential  candidate,  a  former — 
and  possibly — future  Governor  of  this  state — 
had  been  invited  to  state  his  case.  He'd 
hardly  begiui  when  a  mob  of  roaring  students 
rampaged  toward  the  stage,  led  by  a  young 
instructor  screaming  "kill  him.  kill  him!". 
As  far  as  I  know,  that  young  Instructor  is  still 
at  Dartmouth  teaching  Humanities. 

Last  Spring  a  herd  of  girl  apes,  registered 
as  students  at  Harvard's  sister  school,  Rad- 
cliXfe,  thundered  into  the  office  of  President 
Mary  Bunting,  accusing  and  reviling  her. 
When  she  attempted  to  answer  they  screamed 
her  down  with  a  storm  of  fllth  a  Bourbon 
Street  prostitute  wouldn't  use  to  a  madame 
who'd  short-changed  her.  When  there  was 
some  talk  of  rebuking  them,  they  were  de- 
fended as  idealists  by  several  Paglns  on  the 
Radcliffe  faculty. 

When  a  mob  of  male  apes,  registered  as 
students  at  Harvard  Invaded  University  Hall 
last  spring  and  bodUy  tossed  several  admin- 
istrators down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the 
buUding,  they  were  led  by  as  high  command 
of  faculty  Paglns.  The  lynch  mob  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  South,  but  not  from 
American  life.  It  has  reappeared  on  the  cam- 
puses of  Harvard.  Radcliffe,  Berkeley.  An- 
tloch.  organized  by  the  faculty  Paglns,  led  by 
the  Faculty  Paglns — and,  if  you're  not 
vigilant  .  they're  coming  here.  That  Isn't 
an  opinion.  It  is  their  stated  aim  in  all  their 
literature  to  radicalise— to  make  planets  of 
the  apes — of  Universities  like  yours  next 
year  .  and  the  faculty  Paglns,  will  be 
cheering  them  <mi  with  extra  fervor. 


We  must  prepare  the  kids  we  send  to 
them— for  them.  We  must  teach  young 
Americans  to  love  America  as  artfully  and 
as  ardently  as  the  Paglns  teach  them  to'  hate 

I  suggest  that  every  Institution  of  learnlne 
in  America  add  one  more  course.  A  course 
in  love. 

The  sort  of  love  the  professional  love 
people— those  who  wear  love  beads  carrv 
love  flowers  and  flourish  love  signs— have 
never  shown  much  affection  for— Love  nf 
Country.  ' 

It  should  be  a  course  that  doesn't  over 
look  America's  foolishness,  but  that  will 
also  look  at  America's  greatness. 

A  Course  that  doesn't  overlook  America's 
history  of  callousness  to  some  of  its  own  but 
that  will  also  look  long,  and  with  reverence  at 
our  history  of  generosity  and  Christian 
welcome  to  the  humble  and  hopeless  of  the 
world,  a  hUtory  no  other  nation,  ever  has 
matched. 

Basic  Love  of  Country  wont  be  an  easy 
course  to  teach.  And  it  will  be  all  but  im- 
possible to  get  any  big  academic  names  to 
teach  it.  Becoming  known  for  Love  of  Country 
isn't  the  way  you  become  a  big  name  in 
academic  circles — not  lately. 

Once  I  spoke  at  Yale.  A  student  came  up 
to  me,  shook  my  hand  and  said  "Mr.  Capp, 
it  took  courage  to  stand  up  on  that  platform 
and  tell  an  audience  of  Ivy  League  students 
you  love  America."  I  have  never  been  paid  a 
compliment  that  made  me  sadder.  The  Paging 
have  made  our  Ivy  League  campuses  places 
where  it  now  takes  courage  for  an  American 
to  tell  other  Americans  he  loves  America. 

It  is  time  then,  for  all  of  us  to  have  the 
courage,  if  that's  what  it  takes,  to  say  this— 
on  our  campuses,  in  our  homes,  in  our 
churches.  In  our  press,  on  TV  and  say  it  wrlth 
pride  and  resolution:  America  is,  with  all  its 
faults  the  loveliest  and  most  liveable  of  all 
nations.  And  what  makes  it  that,  isn't  any- 
thing we  found  here — Its  something  we 
created  here — it  is  the  freedom  we  have  to 
repair  and  sense  America's  faults — not  In 
the  way  of  the  Paglns — the  way  of  hate  and 
hysteria,  the  way  of  maddened  apes,  but  the 
way  of  patience  and  persuasion,  the  way  ol 
thinking  men. 
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THE   POWER   OP  OIL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  iMr.  Hart)  has 
been  holding  the  most  thorough  hear- 
ings into  the  mandatory  oil  import  pro- 
gram that  have  been  held  in  Congress. 

Of  necessity,  the  testimony  has  been 
extensive  and  complex.  The  natural 
tendency  when  faced  with  such  a  mass 
of  complex  data  is  to  either  ignore  it  or 
find  someone  whom  you  trust  and  who 
has  taken  the  time  to  analyze  it. 

Fortunately,  Spencer  Rich  who  cov- 
ered part  of  the  hearings  for  the  Wa.sh- 
ington  Post  has  taken  the  time  to  analyze 
some  of  the  data  developed  by  Senator 
Hart  and  has  written  an  article  about 
it. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
issue  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Rich's  article  from  the  Progressive  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Thb  Power   of   On, 
(By  Spencer  Rich) 
(Note. — Spencer  Rich  is  a  staff  writer  for 
The  Washington  Post  who  covered  the  hear- 
ings  of   the   Hart   Antitrust   and   Monopoly 
Subcommittee. ) 

In  the  movies  oilmen  are  usually  pictured 
as  tough.  Independent  operators,  flercely  in- 


dividualistic, dependent  on  no  one  and  ac- 
cepting no  interference — or  handout — from 
the  Oovernment.  The  John  Wayne  image 
immediately  comes  to  mind. 

But  that  is  not  the  picture  emerging  from 
a  series  of  hearings  on  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry held  by  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart's  Sen- 
ate Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee. 
There,  a  battery  of  oil  Industry  spokesmen 
bas  pleaded  that  the  vast  system  of  Oov- 
ernment subsidies — the  extent  of  which  has 
never  before  been  detailed  so  completely  to 
the  public — must  be  maintained  or  domestic 
oil  production  will  be  unable  to  meet  foreign 
price  competition  and  will  shrivel  to  a 
trickle. 

The  result,  as  pictured  by  men  like  Hum- 
ble Oil's  M.  A.  Wright.  Sun  Oil's  Robert 
Dunlop.  and  the  Independent  Petroleum  As- 
sociation's Harold  McClure,  will  be  U.S.  de- 
pendence on  foreign  suppliers.  This  nation 
would  be  forced  to  grovel,  trembling,  before 
petty  Middle  Eastern  satraps,  lest  they  cut 
off  supplies  of  the  vital  Juice. 

That  the  Industry  profits  handsomely  from 
the  27.5  per  cent  depletion  allowance  has 
long  been  known.  What  has  not  previously 
been  etched  so  sharply  is  the  extent  to  which 
domestic  oil  companies  reap  subsidies  from 
an  additional  system  of  economic  aids  gen- 
erously provided  by  the  U.S.  Oovernment  and 
the  states.  As  a  series  of  professional  econ- 
omists suggested  to  the  Senate  subcommit- 
tee, the  Industry  may  actually  take  in  three 
to  five  times  as  much  each  year  from  the 
workings  of  the  oil  import  quota  system  as 
it  does  from  the  far  more  publicized  de- 
pletion allowance.  The  foreign  tax  credit 
adds  still  more  money  to  the  pot. 

The  oil  Import  quota  system  was  put  Into 
effect  on  a  mandatory  basis  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  1959.  under  pressure  from  the 
Indefjendent  Petroleum  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, spokesman  for  the  smaller,  independent 
oil  and  gas  operators  whose  holdings  are 
concentrated  on  U.S.  soil  and  whose  pro- 
duction costs  are  frequently  far  higher  thsin 
those   of    the   big   international    companies. 

The  quota  limits  crude  oil  imports  in  the 
eastern  United  States  to  12.2  per  cent  of  do- 
mestic production,  with  restrictions  on  Im- 
ports to  the  western  states  also.  Since  the 
West  is  a  "crude-deficit"  area,  with  insuffi- 
cient production  to  meet  its  needs,  there  is 
no  percentage  limit  on  imports.  Instead,  oil 
imports  are  simply  limited  to  the  difference 
between  available  domestic  supply  and  an- 
ticipated need. 

There  are  no  limits  on  Imports  of  residual 
fuel  oil,  provided  it  is  not  brought  in  tor 
reprocessing.  Residual  is  the  heavy,  thick 
product  left  after  all  other  derivatives  are 
taken  out.  It  is  used  for  heating  large  build- 
ings and  for  electric  power  production.  Over- 
all, about  one-fifth  of  the  nearly  five  billion 
barrels  of  petroleum  consumed  annually  in 
the  United  States  comes  from  abroad.  The 
rest  is  supplied  from  domestic  production. 

The  professed  purpose  of  the  Import  lim- 
itations is  to  keep  the  domestic  industry 
healthy,  so  that  in  case  of  a  national  emer- 
gency or  cutoff  of  foreign  supplies,  the  na- 
tion will  have  enough  domestically  produced 
oil  to  carry  on.  But  many  of  the  noted  econo- 
mists who  testified  at  the  Hart  Subcommittee 
hearings — such  as  the  waspish  M.  A.  Adelman 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology— who  clashed  with  Republican  Sena- 
tors, telling  them  all  the  Government's  previ- 
ous studies  had  simply  been  a  Justification 
for  aiding  the  industry,  and  the  clgar- 
chomplng  Walter  Adams,  acting  president  of 
Michigan  State  University,  who  looked  like 
an  oilman  but  talked  like  a  populist — sug- 
gested that  the  Import  control  system  may 
simply  be  a  handout  to  the  Industry  which 
costs  the  public  billions  of  dollars  a  year. 

The  import  controls,  along  with  ceilings 
imposed  on  domestic  production  by  "market 
demand  pro-rationing"  systems  in  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  the  states  which  together  produce 


three-quarters  of  U.S.  oil,  limit  oil  supplies  In 
this  country  and  keep  the  domestic  price  far 
higher  than  the  world  market  price. 

The  domestic  price  at  the  well  Is  now  atmut 
three  dollars  a  barrel  for  crude  oil.  Transpor- 
tation costs  by  tanker  to  the  East  Coast  from 
Gulf  of  Mexico  depots  bring  the  price  to 
wholesalers  in  the  Northeast  to  about  (3.60 
a  barrel  or  more.  But  witness  after  witness 
testified — and  oil  industry  spokesmen  con- 
ceded— that  oil  imported  from  the  Middle 
Bast  could  be  purchased  on  the  East  Coast 
of  the  United  States  for  only  (2  a  barrel, 
including  shipping  charges  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  provided  the  oil  comes  in  under  a  quota. 
That  is  a  differential  of  about  $1.50  a  barrel. 

One  ironic  result  of  the  import  barriers  Is 
that  foreign  nations  are  able  to  buy  oil  far 
more  cheaply  than  American  consumers,  and 
sometimes  from  the  same  U.S.  companies. 
Thus,  in  the  first  half  of  1968,  when  domes- 
tic oil  prices — not  Including  shipping  costs 
to  market — were  around  $3  a  barrel  for  crude 
oil,  the  Japanese  government  was  able  to 
buy  2.3  million  barrels  a  day  of  largely  Mid- 
dle East  crude  at  prices  averaging  $1.42  a 
barrel.  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey — an  enor- 
mous worldwide  company,  two-thirds  of 
whose  1968  sales  were  cnitside  the  United 
States — and  other  well  known  U.S.  firms 
sell  oil  in  Japan  as  well  as  In  the  United 
States. 

How  much  could  U.S.  consumers  save  if 
low-cost  foreign  oil  were  allowed  to  enter 
freely?  No  one  knows  exactly,  but  the  added 
cost  to  domestic  purchasers  under  this  system 
of  artificially  high  prices  was  estimated  at  a 
minimum  of  $4  billion  a  year  by  M.I.T.'s 
Adelman,  one  of  the  nation's  most  respected 
economists  in  this  field.  Dr.  John  Blair,  the 
subcommittee's  able  chief  economist,  came 
up  with  a  calculation  of  about  $7.2  billion 
a  year.  Even  John  Lichtblau,  a  private  econo- 
mist whose  work  is  financed  by  several  major 
oil  companies,  estimated  the  figure  at  $2.7 
billion  a  year,  and  Wright  of  Humble  Oil, 
which  is  Standard  of  New  Jersey's  chief  do- 
mestic subsidiary,  put  it  at  $3.4  billion. 
Wright  claimed  offsetting  domestic  benefits 
such  as  domestic  wages  and  taxes  paid  by 
the  oil  industry.  He  faUed  to  mention  that 
if  these  billions  were  invested  in  other  needed 
enterprises,  they  would  presumably  create 
jobs  and  generate  taxes  there  too. 

What  all  this  means,  the  shrewd  Dr.  Blair 
was  quick  to  point  out,  is  that  the  oil  Im- 
port program  coupled  with  pro-rationing  has, 
by  infiating  domestic  prices,  cost  the  nation 
40  to  70  billion  dollars  in  overcharges,  at 
wholesale,  over  the  ten  years  since  the  quota 
system  was  made  mandatory.  These  aidded 
costs  were  multiplied  when  passed  along  in 
retail  sales  of  heating  oil,  gasoline,  motor  oil, 
electricity  generated  with  oil,  and  oil-based 
chemical  products. 

Dr.  Blair  translated  these  overall  figures 
into  terms  meaningful  to  the  average  con- 
sumer. He  estimated  that  the  average  price 
of  gasoline  to  consumers  would  drop  five 
cents  a  gallon  if  oil  import  quotas  were 
abolished.  For  the  average  car  owmer  buying 
700  gallons  of  gas  a  year,  this  would  mean  an 
annual  saving  of  $35.  Blair  calculated  that 
abolition  of  quotas  could  also  bring  a  3.9- 
cent  reduction  in  the  cost  of  home  heating 
oil — an  annual  saving  of  about  $58.50  for  the 
homeowner  with  oil  heat. 

In  addition  to  the  hugre  Import  quota 
bonanza,  the  27.5  per  cent  depletion  allow- 
ance, and  the  right  to  "expense"  Intangible 
drilling  costs — charge  off  certain  expenses  as 
annual  operating  costs  for  Federal  tax  pur- 
poses rather  than  depreciating  them  over  a 
long  period — save  the  industry  about  $1.6 
billion  in  F'ederal  taxes  yearly,  according  to 
a  recent  Treasury   Department  study. 

Under  the  gentle  but  highly  effective  lead- 
ership of  Hart,  the  Subcommittee  chairman 
who  was  the  only  Senator  present  at  every 
hearing,  wltxiesses  brought  out  some  curioub 
points  about  the  privileged  position  of  the 


oil  industry.  For  example,  oilmen  claim  that 
the  depletion  allowance  is  needed  to  stimu- 
late domestic  exploration  for  new  oil  reserves, 
so  that  an  assured  supply  will  always  be 
available  on  this  continent.  But  Treasury 
studies  show  that  oil  firms  are  allowed  to 
claim  the  depletion  allowance  not  only  on 
domestic  but  on  foreign  op>eration8  as  well. 
In  fact,  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  depletion 
claimed  Involves  foreign  holdings  of  U.S. 
compvanlee.  "Thus,  oil  companies  have  a  strong 
tax  incentive  to  explore  overseas  as  well  as 
in  the  United  States,  and  capital  that  might 
be  Invested  here  to  give  the  nation  its  needed 
national  security  reserve  IB  spent  looking  for 
oil  on  other  continents. 

The  foreign  tax  credit  enjoyed  by  the  in- 
dustry works  much  the  same  way.  Witnesses 
testified  that  oil  from  the  huge  Middle  East- 
ern pools  costs  only  twelve  to  twenty  cents 
a  barrel  to  produce,  including  return  on 
investment,  and  a  big  portion  of  the  ulti- 
mate two  dollars  delivered  cost  in  the  United 
States  consl&ts  of  a  ""tax"  of  perhaps  eighty- 
five  cents  a  barrel  levied  by  the  host  Mid- 
east government. 

Under  present  U.S.  tax  policies,  the  oil 
firm  is  entitled  to  deduct  this  entire  eighty- 
five  cent  ""tax,"  which  many  economists  de- 
fined as  simply  a  royalty  under  another 
name,  not  from  taxable  income  but  taxes 
payable  to  the  United  States  on  their  overall 
profits.  This  tax  credit  gives  oil  firms  an- 
other incentive  to  explore  and  operate  over- 
seas, rather  than  in  this  country. 

These  and  other  forms  of  favored  treat- 
ment add  up  to  a  tremendous  special  system 
of  public  subsidies  for  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try which  likes  to  portray  itself  as  flercely 
devoted  to  ""free  enterprise""  and  as  flercely 
opjjosed  to  "Government  intervention."  One 
result,  is  that  oil  companies  pay  exception- 
ally low  Federal  taxes,  though  the  in- 
dustry is  one  of  the  nation"E  largest,  with 
$60  billion  in  worldwide  sales.  Senator  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre,  Wisconsin  Democrat,  has 
cited  Internal  Revenue  Service  flgures  dis- 
closing that  only  about  half  the  industry"s 
net  income  is  subject  to  Federal  tax,  while 
the  average  figure  for  all  other  manufactur- 
ing concerns  is  ninety-seven  per  cent.  Prox- 
mlre said  reports  filed  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  revealed  that  in 
1968  oil  reflnerieB  averaged  only  eleven  per 
cent  Federal  tax  on  their  actual  earnings 
while  other  manufacturing  firms  averaged 
nearly  forty -one  per  cent. 

"The  oil  industry  makes  the  Mafia  look 
like  a  pushcart  operation."  Representative 
Bertram  Podell.  New  York  Democrat,  charged 
recently  in  a  letter  to  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  re- 
questing abolition  of  the  special  tax  benefits 
for  oil  companies.  Podell  released  flgures 
which  he  said  showed  that  thirteen  major  oil 
companies,  whose  net  incomes  ranged  as 
high  as  $2.3  billion  last  year,  have  been  pay- 
ing Federal  taxes  at  a  rate  lower  than  a  tax- 
payer earning  $4,000.  A  man  with  that  in- 
come is  taxed  at  a  twenty-two  per  cent  rate 
on  the  average.  Podell  said;  the  thirteen  oil 
flrms  had  effective  tax  rates  on  net  income 
of  no  more  than  twenty  per  cent  in  1968  and 
twenty-one  per  cent  in  1967. 

Among  these  thirteen  super-prosperous 
oil  companies  cited  by  the  Congressman.  Sin- 
clair paid  no  Federal  taxes  at  all  last  year — 
In  fact  it  received  a  $2.7  million  tax  credit 
toward  future  taxes;  Atlantic-Richfield  paid 
no  taxes  for  1967;  Gulf  paid  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  its  1968  net  Income  in  Federal 
taxes;  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  had  a 
$2.3  billion  net  income  last  year  and  paid 
$224  million  or  9.7  per  cent  in  Federal  income 
taxes.  The  oil  industry's  "passionate  devotion 
to  old  fashioned  virtues  such  as  greed,"  said 
Podell,  '"is  amazing." 

When  the  hearings  opened.  Senator  Hart 
said  one  of  his  chief  concerns  was  whether 
the  higher  cost  of  oil  in  the  United  States 
because  of  Import  barriers  was  hurting  other 
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this  powerful  support  for  the 
allowance,  which  was  en- 
years  ago,  the  chances  that 
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eight-year  supply,  would  drop  still  further. 
Wright  of  Humble  Oil  estimated  that  with 
Import  barriers  removed,  growing  consump- 
tion coupled  with  declining  discovery  would 
leave  the  United  States  capable,  at  best,  of 
producing  only  forty-six  per  cent  of  its  needs 
by  1985.  and  therefore  heavily  dependent  on 
Imports. 

The  economists  who  testified  at  the  first 
round  of  Senator  Hart's  hearings  expressed 
considerable  doubt  about  these  assertions. 
To  begin  with,  why  national  security  re- 
quires that  the  United  States  must  maintain 
domestic  capacity  at  four-fifths  of  annual 
consumption  is  not  clear.  The  figures,  when 
originally  set.  were  based  more  or  less  on 
the  existing  import  levels;  the  computation 
smelled  suspiciously  like  a  simple  hold-the- 
line  device  dressed  up  In  national  security 
clothing.  The  economists  suggested  that 
careful  economic  studies — none  has  ever  been 
made,  several  claimed — might  establish  some 
lower  figure  as  quite  adequate. 

In  addition,  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  Is 
not  necessary  to  maintain  such  a  huge  price 
differential  to  protect  most  U.S.  oil  pro- 
duction. Several  witnesses  argued  that  only 
a  small  proportion  of  U.S.  oil  production — 
perhaps  as  little  as  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent, 
or  even  less — needed  the  massive  price  pro- 
tection established  by  the  Import  quota  sys- 
tem. The  rest,  it  was  emphasized,  could 
compete  quite  well  at  a  much  lower  price 
if  Inducements  to  waste  and  InefBclency 
which  are  built  Into  the  system  were  ended. 
Senator  Hart  repeatedly  advanced  the  po- 
sition that  If  new  U.S.  deposits  of  oil  are 
getting  harder  to  find,  while  at  the  same 
time  domestic  needs  are  rising,  the  current 
system  of  limiting  low-price  Imports  not 
only  raises  the  cost  to  consumers  but  also 
uses  up  our  scarce  domestic  supplies  faster 
and  thereby  undermines  our  national  secu- 
rity position. 

Would  it  not  be  cheaper,  as  well  as  more 
conducive  to  national  security.  Hart  kept 
asking,  to  import  more  foreign  oil  now  while 
It  is  available  and  save  our  liquid  reserves 
for  a  crisis?  Oilmen  responded  that  for  tech- 
nical reasons  It  Is  difficult  to  save  oil  under- 
ground once  a  well  has  been  opened.  If  the 
Inefficient  wells  were  put  on  a  standby  basis, 
many  would  never  be  able  to  produce  again 
and  the  oil  would  be  lost  forever. 

Hart  also  advanced  the  proposal  that  It 
might  be  possible,  and  niuch  cheaper  than 
the  current  expensive  system,  to  develop  new 
ways  to  tap  oil-reserves  that  would  permit 
low-cost  imports  while  maintaining  a  strong 
national  security  position.  For  example,  re- 
ferring to  the  600  billion  barrels  of  good- 
grade  potentially  recoverable  oil  to  be  found 
In  shale  deposits  In  Colorado  (that  would 
be  100  years'  supply  at  current  consumption 
rates).  Hart  asked  whether  an  all-out  re- 
search effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of  getting 
oil  from  shale  would  not  be  worthwhile.  At 
present,  shale  oil  is  too  costly  for  commer- 
cial use.  and  the  Industry  says  It  would  be 
economically  Impossible  to  count  on  It  as 
an  oil  reserve.  But  the  Government  is  spend- 
ing only  $13  million  a  year  for  all  research 
on  the  development  of  oil  from  shale  and 
from  our  Immense  reserves  of  coal.  Even  If 
it  ultimately  cost  a  billion  dollars — or  even 
two  or  three  billion — to  crack  the  problem 
of  producing  low-cost  oil  from  shale,  coal, 
and  tar  sands,  that  would  still  be  less  than 
a  single  year's  added  costs  to  buyers  which 
results  from  the  oil  Import  quota  system.  In 
addition,  the  new  sources  would  provide  an 
enormous  reserve  of  oil  for  national  security 
purposes. 

One  Senator  notably  unimpressed  by  the 
national  security  argument  was  Edward  M. 
Kennedy.  He  challenged  Industry  witnesses 
to  say  what  proportion  of  U.S.  oil  was  help- 
ing to  fuel  our  forces  In  Vietnam.  They  did 
not  supply  the  answer.  Former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Interior  J.  Cordell  Moore,  who 
was  In  the  audience  waiting  to  be  called  as 


an  expert  witness,  told  me  that  only  a  fifth 
or  a  quarter,  of  Vietnam  petroleum  suppUa 
comes  from  the  United  States. 

Kennedy — arguing  that  oil  from  Canada 
Venezuela,  and  other  Western  Hemisphere 
sources  could  be  depended  on  In  a  crisis— 
also  brought  out  that  two-thirds  of  current 
U.S.  oil  imports  do  not  come  from  the  Mid- 
dle East  but  from  Canada  and  Venezuela  So 
the  oft-cited  threat  that  Middle  Eastern  na- 
tions could  endanger  the  United  States  by 
cutting  off  supplies  was  pretty  much  g 
bogeyman,  he  Implied. 

The  industry's  national  security  argument 
Is  not  entirely  Implausible.  But  It  Is  not  at 
all  convincing  without  detailed  economic 
studies  to  back  up  assertions  of  dlscister.  The 
President's  Cabinet  Committee  Task  Force 
on  Oil  Imports,  which  is  headed  by  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  George  Schultz,  is  to  report  in 
the  fall  or  winter.  It  should  take  a  really 
hard  look  at  the  security  argument  rather 
than  siwallow  it  whole  as  an  excuse  for 
handing  more  subsidies  to  an  already  enor- 
mously rich  Industry. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Senator  Hart  and  his 
staff  have  done  the  public  a  great  service  in 
making  clear,  as  Adams  of  Michigan  State 
put  It  In  quoting  the  conservative  economist 
Milton  Friedman,  that:  "Few  indusstrtes  sing 
the  praises  of  the  free  enterprise  system  more 
loudly  than  the  oil  Industry.  Yet  few  indus- 
tries rely  so  heavily  on  Government  favors." 
These  are  favors  that  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury 
billions  in  taxes  which  the  oil  Industry  does 
not  pay  and  billions  in  higher  prices  paid 
for  gas  and  oil  by  American  consumers. 
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THE  BIG  THICKET  IS  VANISHING 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  penetrating  and  thoughtful  article  pub- 
lished In  the  Texas  Observer  of  August 
29,  1969,  Mr.  Pete  Gunter  states  that  the 
Big  Thicket  area  is  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed. 

This  unique  and  beautiful  wilderness, 
which  is  widely  known  for  its  rich  and 
diversified  plant  and  animal  life,  is  van- 
ishing at  the  rate  of  50  acres  a  day.  Un- 
less action  is  taken  immediately,  the  bull- 
dozer and  chainsaw  will  deprive  future 
generations  of  the  wonders  of  the  Big 
Thicket. 

To  save  the  Big  Thicket,  I  have  in- 
troduced S.  4,  which  would  create  a 
100,000-acre  Big  Thicket  National  Park. 
The  bill  is  being  supported  by  civil  and 
conservation  groups  throughout  the 
Nation.  If  America's  last  great  wilderness 
is  to  be  preserved,  we  must  act  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Certain  Treasure 

Beaumont. — We  pulled  over  to  the  side  of 
the  road,  under  the  shadow  of  the  pine  trees. 
Ahead  of  us  a  hawk  circled  through  the  calm 
afternoon.  Beside  us  stood  a  billboard. 

"But,  Lance.  I  thought  this  was  supposed 
to  be  part  of  the  Big  Thicket  Park. " 

Lance  Rosier  nodded  sadly. 

"It  was.  Right  in  the  middle  of  It." 

"You  mean  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
decided  It  wasn't  good  enough  to  be  part  of 
tliepark?" 

"Oh.  It's  plenty  good  enough.  It's  a  beauti- 
ful woods.  But  they're  cutting  it  up  for 
vacation  homes,  weekend  places."  he  grim- 
aced. "The  U.S.  government  won't  do  any- 
thing about  it." 

The  billboard  (ten  feet  high,  twenty  feet 
long)    proclaimed    that    this    was    Hoop   'n' 


Holler  Estates,  and  listed  fnanclal  arrange- 
ments through  which  the  urban  tourist  could 
participate  In  "life  In  a  real  wilderness."  I 
had  hoped  that  the  announcement  of  plans 
for  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park  would  put 
an  end  to  the  needless  bulldozing.  So  much 
for  hope. 

•Drive  on  In,"  Lance  grinned.  "Take  some 
snapshots.  Take  all  you  want." 

A  quarter-mlle  from  the  entrance  sign  was 
an  air  conditioned  frame  shack,  decked  out 
in  fluttering  orange  plastic  streamers.  A  sign 
on  its  roof  stated,  once  more,  the  attractions 
of  life  in  a  "real  wilderness."  Behind  the 
shack,  roads  had  been  cut.  subdivision-style, 
through  what  biologists  have  specified  as  a 
uniquely  rich  botanical  area.  Massive  brush- 
heaps,  two  to  three  times  the  height  of  the 
car.  rotted  beside  the  road.  Gum  trees,  mag- 
nolias, yaupon  trees  were  piled  up  like 
matchstlcks. 

"The  man  who  did  this  Is  from  Livingston," 
Lance  offered.  "He  says  he's  helping  the  Big 
Thicket  by  bringing  In  Jobs  and  people  here. 
A  month  ago  a  man  from  the  Audubon  Society 
came  out  here  and  begged  them  not  to  wreck 
this  part  of  the  woods.  The  man  who  owns 
this  got  on  a  bulldozer  and  knocked  down 
some  more  trees.  Just  to  show  us.  He  said 
It  was  his  land,  bought  and  paid  for.  He 
even  let  us  take  a  picture  of  him  next  to  the 
bulldozer." 

•Did  he  smile?" 

"And  there's  another  thing."  Lance 
pointed.  "Those  signs  all  around  here  say 
No  Hunting.  And  they  hunt  In  here  all  the 
time." 

Sure  enough,  a  man  carrying  a  shotgun 
walked  across  the  road  ahead  of  us.  He  dis- 
appeared Into  the  brush  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  passing  under  a  No  Hunting  sign. 
Behind  him  the  foundations  of  a  new  house 
rose  incongruously. 

"If  the  law  was  halfway  straight,  they'd 
all  be  in  Jail."  Lance  snapped. 

Lance  had  grown  up  in  the  Big  Thicket, 
exploring  Its  sloughs  and  remote  backwoods, 
collecting  and  calsslfylng  its  plants  and 
animals  at  a  time  when  few  realized  the 
area's  unique  value.  The  people  of  Saratoga 
classed  him  as  a  harmless  sort  of  eccentric. 
("Why  he  don't  do  nothln'  but  prowl  the 
woods  aroimd  here."  one  of  them  told  me.  In 
consternation.)  Now  that  f>olltlclans  and  con- 
servationists had  come  to  know  the  frail, 
self-educated  naturalist,  and  his  name  had 
appeared  in  countless  books  and  articles,  the 
folks  around  Saratoga  were  nonplussed.  How 
do  you  classify  a  man  like  Lance?  Why  do 
all  those  folks  pay  him  so  much  attention? 

"There  was  nine  units  that  was  going  to 
be  in  the  park.  This  one — you  can  see  what 
they  did  to  It.  Cuts  the  middle  right  out  of 
the  Profile  Unit.  Cuts  It  right  In  two.  And 
that's  the  heart   of   the   p>ark." 

Beginning  In  the  rolling  plney  hills  near  the 
Alabama-Coushatta  Indian  Reservation,  slop- 
ing southward  towards  slugg^lsh  Pine  Island 
Bayou,  the  Profile  Unit  takes  in  every  kind 
of  topography  and  plant  life  In  the  Thicket. 
It  is  certainly  the  most  inclusive,  and  to  my 
mind,  the  most  Interesting,  component  of  the 
proposed  park. 

•They  timbered  the  Beech  Creek  Unit.  Soon 
as  we  set  It  aside  for  the  p>axk.  And  they  want 
to  cut  the  Loblolly  Unit.  You  know,  that's 
the  last  big  stand  of  virgin  pine  in  Texas. 
Pour  htmdred  years  old.  Here:  you  want  to 
take  a  picture?" 

He  climbed  onto  a  toppled  tree  trunk  and 
started  glumly  around.  The  Thicket  was  get- 
ting its  publicity  now.  People  were  getting  to 
know  about  It.  But  It  was  getting  destroyed 
even  faster  than  It  was  getting  known. 

We  spent  an  hour  taking  pictures,  then 
headed  back  to  Saratoga.  On  a  table  on 
Lance's  front  porch  lay  a  copy  of  the  Piney- 
woods  Press  (FrcMnotlng  Recreational  and 
Industrial  Growth  in  East  Texas),  which 
Lance  was  glad  to  loan  out.  Headlines  In  the 
six-sheet  tabloid  enthusiastically  proclaimed 


the  opening  of  the  Hoop  'n'  Holler  Estates.  I 
said  goodbye  to  Lance  and  headed  back  to 
the  urban  sprawl  of  Houston.  Only  later  was 
there  time  and  inclination  to  read  the  Piney- 
woods  Press.  Towards  the  end  of  the  article 
on  the  opening  of  the  Estates  was  one  lone 
passage  which  struck  the  Imagination: 

"This  was  a  camping  site  of  the  early 
Sp>anlards.  .  .  .  They  camped  on  the  banks 
of  Menard  Creek  and  It  was  rumored  that 
they  burled  treasure  there  near  the  creek 
which  has  been  sought  after  for  the  last 
hundred  years.  .  .  .  Botanists  and  people 
seeking  nature  In  the  raw,  where  semltroplcal 
plants  grow,  have  long  wanted  to  reserve 
some  of  this  land  for  a  perk.  There  Is  a  book 
on  the  Big  Thicket  which  we  hope  to  get 
several  copies  of  and  leave  at  the'  office." 

The  book  referred  Is  to  Dempsle  Henley's 
The  Big  Thicket  Story,  which  condemns  Ir- 
responsible land,  oil,  and  lumber  Interests  In 
the  region.  Henley's  book  Is,  temporarily,  out 
of  print,  but.  Just  for  the  record,  I  am  willing 
to  lend  my  copy  to  the  Hoop  'n'  Holler  Estates. 
I  am  even  willing  to  add  a  detailed  explana- 
tion of  Just  what  priceless  treasure  once 
existed  along  the  banks  of  Menard  Creek,  and 
what  has  recently  become  of  It.  P.G. 


PENTAGON  ASSISTS  ITS  HILL 
ALLIES 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 5  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
brings  to  mind  the  problem  confronting 
the  current  debate  on  the  position  of  the 
military-industrial  complex  in  our  so- 
ciety. Indeed,  as  some  have  suggested, 
perhaps  the  question  at  hand  should 
include  the  military-congressional-aca- 
demic-industrial complex.  I  commend 
this  article  to  my  colleagues'  attention, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pentagon  Assists  Its  Hill  Allies 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter  and  George 

C.  Wilson) 

The  Pentagon  has  created  a  special  task 
force  headed  by  a  key  aide  of  Defense  Sec- 
retary Melvin  R.  Laird  to  assist  Sen.  John 
Stennls  (D-Mlss.)  and  other  Congressional 
allies  in  their  battle  against  military  budget 
cutters. 

The  lobbying  unit  Is  led  by  William  Ba- 
roody,  special  assistant  to  Laird.  A  brief  de- 
scription of  its  work  and  other  Defense  De- 
partment plans  to  ward  off  spending  re- 
ductions Is  given  in  an  Aug.  26  Air  Force 
memorandum. 

The  paper  Is  signed  by  Joseph  J.  F.  Clark. 
Air   Force   Deputy    Director    for   Legislation 
and  Investigation.  Legislative  Liaison. 
actions  underway 

The  memo  begins  by  saying  that  "several 
actions  are  under  way"  In  the  Pentagon  to 
meet  requests  from  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committees  "for  additional 
materials  to  be  utilized  during  floor  de- 
bates" on  the  bill  authorizing  procurement 
of  weapons  systems.  This  $20-blUlon  measure 
is  now  on  the  Senate  floor  under  the  steward- 
ship of  Stennls. 

The  Clark  memo,  directed  to  Air  Force 
Secretary  Robert  Seamans,  says  that  Ba- 
roody  "heads  up  one  task  force  to  provide 
material  to  Chairman  Stennls  to  refute  state- 
ments and  arguments  being  made  by  vari- 
ous senators  In  their  efforts  to  reduce  or  elim- 
inate (Defense  Department)  programs. 
The  C-5,  AMSA,  and  F-15  Air  Force  pro- 
grams are  all  Involved  In  this  effort." 

The  C-6A  is  the  controversial  cargo  plane. 


AMSA  Is  the  newly  proposed  manned  bom- 
ber and  the  F-15  is  a  new  fighter. 

The  memo  continues: 

"In  addition,  we  have  been  asked  to  sub- 
mit a  ix>lnt-by-polnt  analysis  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  Sen.  (William)  Proxmlre  (D- 
Wls.)  In  support  of  his  amendment  to  elim- 
inate money  In  (Fiscal  Year)  1970  for  the 
fourth  squadron  of  C-5  aircraft.  This  analy- 
sis vrtll  serve  as  a  basis  for  response  by  Chair- 
man Stennls  or  other  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee members  during  the  floor  debate 
which  will  resume  next  week." 

Baroody  and  an  Air  Force  colonel  visited 
Proxmlre  on  Wednesday  In  an  effort  to  ex- 
plain two  Pentagon  studies  suggesting  that 
more  C-5Ab  would  waste  money. 

The  Clark  report  then  notes  that  T.  Ed- 
ward Braswell.  chief  of  staff  of  Stennls' 
Armed  Services  Committee,  has  asked  for  a 
"detailed  breakout"  of  the  finances  Involved 
In  the  A-7D  program.  This  Is  an  attack  plane 
made  by  Llng-Temco-Vought  that  Is  costing 
more  than  expected. 

The  memo  reports  that  Lt.  Gen.  George  S. 
Boylan,  Jr..  Air  Force  deputy  chief  of  staff  for 
programs  and  resources,  is  preparing  this  ma- 
terial and  It  "will  be  utilized  by  the  Com- 
mittee In  determining  Its  future  course  of 
action  on  the  Issue." 

Clark  also  describes  requests  for  rebuttal 
material  from  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  A  staff  member.  Earl  Morgan, 
"has  asked  for  a  detailed  analysis  and  rebut- 
tal" to  several  documents.  Including  the  re- 
port on  military  spending  prepared  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law.  a  bi- 
partisan group  led  by  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  (R- 
Ore.) .  and  the  "Pact  Book"  of  the  Democratic 
Study  Group,  a  caucus  of  House  liberals,  the 
memo  says. 

Clark  concludes  that  this  rebuttal  material 
"is  to  be  provided  to  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  for  use  during  floor  discus- 
sion of  the  procurement  bill  In  that  body." 

FUEL     FOR     REBELLION 

The  hard  evidence  of  such  a  close  link  be- 
tween Stennls  and  the  Pentagon,  which  his 
committee  is  supposed  to  ride  herd  on.  Is 
expected  to  freshen  the  Senate  rel)elllon  on 
military  issues. 

Stennls.  recognizing  the  military  money 
bin  was  In  for  trouble  this  year,  tried  to  pre- 
empt the  opposition  by  making  cuts  In  the 
Armed  Service  Committee.  But  neither  this 
move  nor  the  recent  cuts  made  by  Laird 
knocked  out  the  Senators  trying  to  revamp 
the  Pentagon  Fiscal  1971  budget. 

Often  during  the  mlhtary  debates  this 
year.  Stennls  has  been  taking  on  the  opposi- 
tion alone.  Seldom  has  the  ailing  Sen.  Rich- 
ard B.  Russell  (D-Oa.).  former  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  taken 
the  floor  to  help. 

STENNIS'    WEAKNESS 

Also.  Stennls  thls'j'ear  Is  without  the  serv- 
ices of  the  long  time  director  of  the  Armed 
Sen-ices  Committee.  William  H.  Darden.  ap- 
pointed as  a  Judge  In  the  military  appeals 
court.  His  departure,  according  to  the  Senate 
Insiders,  has  contributed  to  Stennls'  weak- 
ened condition  as  committee  chairman. 

Baroody.  who  worked  with  Laird  in  the 
House  on  military  matters,  said  last  night 
he  does  not  consider  his  help  to  Stennls  as 
a  task  force  operation. 

Baroody  said  Stennls  had  asked  Laird  for 
his  \iews  on  the  questions  p>osed  by  the 
Senate  amendments.  As  a  special  assistant. 
Baroody  said  the  Job  of  supplying  the  Infor- 
mation came  to  him. 

"It's  perfectly  legitimate."  Baroody  said, 
for  a  Senator  to  ask  the  views  of  the  de- 
fense secretary  on  military  questions,  adding 
that  he  had  briefed  critics  like  Proxmlre  as 
well  as  supplied  Information  to  Stennls. 

To  respond  to  the  requests  for  military 
Information.  Baroody  said  he  has  added  an 
Air  Force  colonel  and  a  Navy  commander  to 
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his  original  btaS  of  one  Army  colonel  special 
assistant,  a  clvlUsm  aide  and  two  secretaries. 

Baroody  tald  he  has  not  written  any 
speeches  fori  senators  to  give  the  Pentagon's 
side  of  the  story. 

Outside  tAe  Pentagon  Itself,  military  con- 
tractors are  helping  their  allies  in  Congress 
with  speech0s.  At  least  one  contractor  has 
helped  answer  the  questions  one  senator 
posed  to  thej  Air  Force  on  the  AMSA  bomber, 
for  examplej 


COW 


IjUsion  op  morning 
business 


Mr.  BYRt)  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  thei«  further  morning  business? 

The  PRBBIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AUTHORiaATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MHJTAHY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
FOR  THB  CONSTRUCTION  OP  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILrnES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND  RE- 
SERVE qOMPONENT  STRENGTH 

Mr.  BYRlJ)  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Nd.  281,  S.  2546,  the  unfinished 
business.      ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEciLATiVE  Clerk.  A  bill  (8. 
2546)  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1970  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research, 
developmenlj.  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Porc^,  and  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  i  test  facilities  at  Kwajalein 
Missile  Ran^e,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized perisonnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes.      I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRri  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, imder  the  order  of  yesterday,  the 
able  senior  Seijator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  wa^  to  be  recognized  for  a  peri- 
od not  to  ex<»ed  30  minutes  immediately 
upon  the  laying  down  of  the  unfinished 
business.  I  aik  unanimous  consent  that, 
notwithstancllng  that  order,  we  have  a 
brief  quorum  call. 

The  PREStDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  ii  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRDJof  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rill. 
The  bill  cleHc  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  HARTJKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  tall  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESpING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  1^  so  ordered. 

THE     EDSEL     OF    THE     SKY 

Mr.   President,   more 

ago,  on  August  13,  I  asked 

of  Defense  to  release  a 

challenges  some  of  the  as- 

'  the  Navy's  request  for 


Mr.    HARlfKE 
than  2  weeks 
the  Secretarj 
study  which 
sumptions  bel^ind 


a  new  fighter  plane,  the  $25  billion  F-14. 
That  study,  a  cost  comparison  between 
land-  and  sea-based  alrpower,  has  not 
yet  been  released:  I  have  been  advised 
only  that  the  matter  is  "receiving  at- 
tention." 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  doubts  and 
questions  surroimdlng  the  F-14  have 
been  receiving  a  considerable  amoimt  of 
attention  lately,  especially  inside  the 
Pentagon.  Despite  the  efforts  of  top  Navy 
officials  to  stifie  dissent,  objections  to  the 
P-14  continue  to  be  heard  from  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  from 
inside  the  Navy  itself.  As  the  Senate  pre- 
pares to  pass  judgment  on  a  new  author- 
ization request  for  the  F-14,  we  should 
not  be  misled  by  official  statements  which 
try  to  hide  or  obscure  these  internal  ob- 
jections. In  keeping  with  my  promise  to 
continue  discussion  of  the  P-14  until  all 
relevant  information  has  been  made 
available,  I  will  list  some  of  these  inter- 
nal objections,  and  renew  my  request 
that  they  be  made  a  part  of  the  public 
debate. 

First,  I  believe  that  the  Senate  should 
be  given  free  access  to  a  development 
concept  paper,  known  as  DCP  19,  which 
clarifies  the  limitations  of  the  F-14  as  an 
air  superiority  fighter.  This  document,  a 
study  of  the  options  for  improving  our 
air  combat  strength,  apparently  makes 
the  candid  judgment  that  the  early 
models  of  the  F-14  will  be  generally  com- 
parable in  air  combat  performance  to  the 
P-4,  a  much  older  and  much  cheaper 
plane  which  the  Navy  is  using  today. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paul 
Ignatius  also  used  the  word  "compara- 
ble" in  judging  the  fighter  capabilities  of 
these  two  aircraft,  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Mahon  committee  last  year.  Be- 
fore we  accept  the  claim  that  the  F-14 
will  be,  as  alleged,  a  superior  fighter,  I 
believe  that  this  revealiiog  development 
concept  paper  should  be  made  availabe 
to  the  Senate. 

Second,  I  am  requesting  release  of  cost 
estimates  on  the  F-14  which  were  re- 
cently made  in   the  Office  of  Systems 
Analysis  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  which  were  contained  in  a  recent 
letter  from  that  Office  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  These  estimates,  as  I  under- 
stand,  range  high  above  official  Navy 
estimates,  and  even  exceed  some  of  the 
highest   unofficial   estimates   which   we 
have  seen.  Steadily  rising  costs,  of  course, 
have  characterized   the   F-14  program 
since  its  inception.  When  the  F-lllB  was 
canceled  in  favor  of  the  F-14  in  1968, 
because  of  rising  costs.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  IgnaUus  said  that  the  costs  of  the 
new  plane  "are  expected  to  be  essentially 
the  same  as  those  required  to  complete 
the  F-lllB  program."  Since  that  time 
the  Navy  has  admitted  to  unit  costs  for 
the  F-14  that  range  from  $4  to  $6  million 
higher    than    those    for    the    F-lllB. 
More  recently,  two  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
have  judged  that  the  unit  cost  of  the 
F-14  will  go  as  high  as  $15  million  per 
copy.  The  Office  of  Systems  Analysis  let- 
ter to  which  I  have  referred  puts  the 
total  cost  per  plane  even  higher — closer 
to  the  $19  million  range.  In  light  of  the 
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fact  that  the  P-4  costs  us  only  about  $3 
million  per  copy,  I  find  it  incredible  that 
the  Navy  plans  to  replace  the  F-4  with  a 
"comparable"  fighter  which  will  cost  at 
least  five  times  as  much. 

Third,  I  feel  that  the  Senate  should 
be  told  about  a  major  programs  memo- 
randum, dated  June  4,  1969.  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force.  This  internal  document 
known  as  the  MPM  on  Tactical  Air  di- 
rects the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  to  as- 
sume a  constant  budget  for  tactical  air 
and  within  that  constraint,  to  develop 
aircraft  force  mixes  which  will  empha- 
size the  capability  to  perform  two  mis- 
sions: Air-to-air  close  combat  under 
visual  conditions  and  air-to-ground 
close  support  against  armor.  Since  the 
F-14  is  designed  for  none  of  these  pur- 
poses, but  instead  to  counter  a  dubious 
Soviet  bomber  threat  with  radar  mis- 
siles, it  is  not  surprising  that  top  Nav7 
officials  have  objected  to  the  MPM  and 
have  tried  to  exclude  it  from  the  public 
debate  over  the  F-14.  Since  I  believe 
that  both  economy  and  mission  require- 
ments are  important  aspects  of  our  de- 
bate, I  ask  that  the  MPM  on  Tactical 
Air  be  made  available  to  the  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Fourth,  and  along  the  same  lines,  I 
feel  that  the  Senate  should  know  more 
about  another  aircraft  design  which 
would  be  better  suited  to  perform  these 
important  tactical  alrpower  missions. 
Accordingly,  I  am  asking  that  a  study 
conducted  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  known  as  the  FX-X  study. 
be  made  available  to  the  Senate.  The 
title  of  this  study.  "Feasibility  Study  of 
Alternative  High-Performance/Low-Cost 
Fighter  Designs — FX-X  and  VFX-X,' 
tells  us  something  about  its  content. 
It  suggests  building  a  genuine  air  supe- 
riority fighter — cheaper  with  high  per- 
formance, and  better  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  Navy  than  the  high  cost,  lower 
performance,  hybrid  design  F-14.  The 
unit  cost  of  the  proposed  FX-X,  accord- 
ing to  this  study,  would  be  a  mere  S3.2 
million.  Since  this  study  presents  im- 
portant Options  and  discusses  serious  al- 
ternatives to  the  F-14  program,  and 
since  those  options  and  alternatives  have 
not  been  adequately  discussed  in  public 
imtil  now.  I  ask  that  this  feasibility 
study  be  released  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Fifth,  and  again  with  reference  to  the 
need  for  alternative  design  to  the  F-14. 
I  believe  that  the  Senate  debate  on  tacti- 
cal alrpower  should  not  ignore  the  rx- 
pressed  desires  of  the  fighter  pilots  them- 
selves, who  are  uniquely  qualified  to 
evaluate  aircraft  capabilities  from  a 
practical  perspective.  Accordingly,  I  am 
requesting  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Navy  Fighter  Pilot's  Symposium,  held 
for  the  last  three  summers  in  Coronado. 
Calif.,  be  released  to  the  Senate.  At 
these  meetings,  dissatisfaction  among 
Navy  pilots  with  the  F-14  became  such 
an  embarrassment  to  the  top  Navy  brass 
that  tight  restrictions  were  placed  on 
all  public  comment  with  regard  to  the 
substance  of  the  discussions  that  took 
place.  But  such  widespread  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  operational  level  cannot  be 
completely  suppressed,  and  strong  evi- 
dence of  internal  dissent  continues  to 
be  heard.  An  unsigned  letter  from  a  Navy 
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combat  pilot  In  a  recent  issue  of  Avia- 
tion Week  magazine  typifies  this  dissent. 
This  concerned  Navy  pilot  likens  the 
F-14  to  the  disastrous  F-lllB.  as  "an- 
other obese  aircraft  with  a  multimillion- 
dollar  price  tag,  flapping  wings,  and  a 
back  seat  driver."  The  same  letter  goes 
on  to  list  all  of  the  qualities  of  a  su- 
perior fighter  plane  and  finds  them  to 
be  incompatible  with  those  of  a  fieet 
air  defense  interceptor,  concluding  that 
•the  defensive  role  of  the  interceptor  is 
almost  completely  disassociated  from  the 
offensive  role  of  a  tactical  fighter." 

Sixth,  I  am  asking  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  make  available  an  in- 
ternal study  of  one  compromise  alterna- 
tive to  blanket  aoproval  of  the  F-14 
program. 

Press  reports  indicate  that  the  Office 
of  Systems  Analysis  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  recommended 
that  the  early  "A"  version  of  the  F-14  be 
scrapped  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
program  be  stretched  out  approximately 
18  months.  These  recommendations  ap- 
parently have  the  partial  backing  of  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  David 
Packard.  This  alternative  is  of  particular 
interest  to  the  Senate  because  it  repre- 
sents a  compromise  position  between 
scrapping  the  F-14  concept  altogether 
and  blank-check  approval.  In  my  re- 
marks on  August  13.  I  mentioned  that 
such  a  restriction  on  the  procurement  of 
•A"  model  F-14's  might  be  a  balanced 
approach  for  the  Senate  to  take.  And 
these  Office  of  Systems  Analysis  recom- 
mendations win  be  invaluable  to  our 
consideration  of  the  matter.  Accordingly, 
I  request  release  of  the  terms  of  this  com- 
promise proposal  to  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Seventh,  and  last,  I  would  like  made 
available  to  the  Senate  the  'Air-to-Air 
Combat  Simulation  Computer  Analysis" 
performed  by  work  unit  three  of  the 
Anti-Air  Warfare  Branch  of  the  Naval 
Air  Development  Center  at  Johnsville. 
That  is  document  No.  FO  180203. 

Some  of  these  documents  which  I  have 
listed  have  been  seen  by  Members  of 
the  Senate.  Indeed,  most  of  them  are 
familiar  to  the  small  community  of 
Senators  who  have  taken  an  interest  in 
the  problems  surrounding  the  F-14.  But 
I  feel  that  the  Senate  at  large  deserves 
free  access  to  all  of  this  information,  as 
a  supplement  to  the  incomplete  and 
somewhat  misleading  testimony  which 
we  have  heard  so  far.  For  this  reason.  I 
have  written  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Melvin  Laird,  requesting  that 
all  of  this  material  be  made  available, 
upon  request,  to  Members  of  the  Senate. 

My  own  doubts  about  the  F-14  have 
only  been  intensified  by  the  heavy  secrecy 
which  surrounds  most  of  these  internal 
documents.  What  is  the  Navy  trying  to 
h.ide?  Perhaps  the  Pentagon  will  be  more 
forthcoming  if  it  can  be  persuaded  that 
my  purpose  is  not  hostile  to  naval  air- 
power  as  such. 

I  fully  recognize  the  Navy's  need  for 
a  new  fighter  plane:  The  F-4  Is  now  15 
years  old.  In  addition,  I  fully  recognize 
the  disadvantages  of  commonality:  The 
special  requirements  of  naval  alrpower 
cannot  be  met  through  simple  modifica- 
tions of  Air  Force  designs.  Furthermore, 


I  recognize  the  significance  of  large 
numbers  of  aircraft — the  combat  situa- 
tion affords  the  otHwrtunlty  to  over- 
whelm as  well  as  to  outdeslgn  the  en- 
emy. But  I  feel  that  none  of  these 
requirements  are  adequately  met  by  the 
proposed  F-14,  or  at  least  not  by  the 
heavy-engine  "A"  model  of  the  F-14.  The 
Navy  needs  a  new  fighter — not  another 
cumbersome  platform  for  an  111-con- 
oelved  missile  system.  The  P-14  was  de- 
signed primarily  to  carry  six  1,000-pound 
Phoenix  missiles — and  the  resulting  size, 
weight,  and  configuration  of  the  alrcrsift 
have  clearly  compromised  its  capabili- 
ties as  a  fighter  plane.  The  problem  of 
numbers,  of  course,  is  related  to  size  and 
cost.  If  the  Navy  wants  to  build  and  fly 
a  large  number  of  carrier-based  fighters, 
it  should  be  thinking  more  seriously 
about  smaller  planes  with  lower  imlt 
costs.  At  $15  million  a  plane,  the  cost  of 
simply  replacing  all  of  our  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine P-4's  with  F-14's  wUl  be  about  $12 
billion,  and  if  the  cost  of  weapons, 
maintenance,  and  operations  are  added 
in,  the  program  will  go  to  an  astonishing 
$25  billion  mark  in  the  next  10  years. 
The  Soviets  have  been  able  to  produce 
large  numbers  of  fighters  because  they 
have  managed  to  keep  unit  costs  down — 
it  has  been  estimated  that  the  Mlg-23, 
the  new  hot  Soviet  fighter,  will  cost  lit- 
tle more  than  $3  million  a  copy.  The 
Mlrage-in,  the  French  fighter  which 
performed  so  well  in  the  6-day  war  in  the 
Mideast,  costs  under  $2  million.  Only  be- 
cause we  insist  upon  loading  expensive 
missile  and  avionics  systems  onto  our 
planes — "gold  plating"  them,  as  it  is 
called — do  we  find  It  hard  to  afford  a  su- 
perior tactical  air  capability. 

Goldplatlng  Is  hard  on  performance 
as  well  as  on  budgets.  A  secret  Pentagon 
study — one  which  I  did  not  list  above 
because  It  has  already  been  well  pub- 
licized— has  indicated  that  our  country 
has  wasted  billions  of  dollars  on  com- 
plicated electronic  gadgets  which  actual- 
ly Impair  the  combat  effectiveness  of 
our  aircraft.  The  original  cost  of  these 
gadgets  Is  exorbitant,  and  operating 
costs  can  run  more  than  12  times  as  high 
as  procurement  costs  over  a  10-year 
period.  Overall,  the  costs  for  modem 
fighter  avionics  can  generally  be  esti- 
mated at  an  Incredible  $7,600  per  pound. 
Actual  performance,  as  well  as  econ- 
omy. Is  sacrificed  on  this  altar  of  tech- 
nological sophistication.  The  Pentagon 
report  to  which  I  refer  indicates  that 
air-to-air  missiles  costing  as  much  as 
$50,000  apiece  are  actually  less  effective 
than  100  rounds  of  aanmunltion,  costing 
a  mere  $56,  fired  from  the  fixed-sight 
gims  of  an  old  Korean-war  vintage  F-86. 
Airborne  radar  systems  have  been 
notoriously  overrated,  as  well  as  over- 
priced. Experience  In  Vietnam  has  con- 
firmed the  limited  value  of  radar  detec- 
tion. There  has  not  been,  to  date,  a 
single  nonvlsual  kill  in  all  the  years  of 
air-to-air  combat  over  Vietnam.  And 
Ironically,  these  radar  detection  systems 
which  have  trouble  locating  enemy  planes 
send  out  powerful  signals  which  often 
give  away  the  location  of  the  plane  using 
the  radar. 

The  Phoenix,  a  radar  missile  original- 
ly   developed    to    counter   a   nonvlsual 


bomber  threat,  suffers  from  all  of  these 
ills  and  more.  It  is  five  times  as  compli- 
cated as  any  radar  missile  in  operation 
today,  much  heavier,  far  more  difficult 
to  accommodate  on  a  high  performance 
aircraft,  and  preposterously  expensive — 
$400,000  per  missile.  The  Navy  tells  us 
that  these  missiles  can  easily  be  jetti- 
soned from  an  P-14  in  flight  if  high 
combat  performance  is  desired  in  an 
emergency  but  the  thought  of  casually 
dropping  six  $400,000  missiles  Into  the 
sea  offers  me  very  little  comfort. 

In  fact,  most  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  F-14  can  be  traced  to  Its  primary 
armament — the  Phoenix  missile.  Carry- 
ing these  heavy  missiles,  the  P-14  Is  an 
ugly  hybrid  weapon — the  speckled  prog- 
eny of  a  marriage  between  two  incom- 
patible idesis.  As  a  multimilllon  dollar  air- 
craft, the  F-14  will  be  capable  of  doing 
many  things,  but  none  of  them  very 
well. 

The  seeds  of  this  mismatch  between 
fighter  and  missile  were  sown  In  the  mld- 
1950's  when  our  Defense  Department 
sought  to  develop  aircraft  capable  of  In- 
tercepting enemy  nuclear  bombers  Intent 
upon  the  destruction  of  our  continental 
bases  and  our  carrier  task  forces  at  sea. 
To  meet  this  projected  Soviet  bomber 
threat  we  designed  a  very  large,  radar- 
equipped,  missile-armed  airplane.  This 
plane  was  designed  to  hover  above  the 
ocean  and  protect  the  fleet  by  sending  a 
long-range  missile  over  the  horizon  to 
kill  the  intruders  before  visual  contact 
had  been  made.  This  system  was  named 
the  Eagle-MlssUeer. 

A  fresh  look  at  the  problem  by  a  new 
administration  in  1960  brought  a  reor- 
ientation of  our  strategic  thinking,  and 
a  change  In  the  primary  mission  of  naval 
alrpower.  The  vulnerability  of  the  car- 
rier task  force  to  the  submarine  threat 
and  a  new  emphasis  on  nonnuclear  war- 
fare capabilities  led  to  abandonment  of 
the  premise  that  the  carrier  task  force 
against  the  mainland  of  Europe  In  a  nu- 
clear war.  These  changing  circum- 
stances, plus  a  cost-effectiveness  exam- 
ination, were  more  than  enough  to  kill 
the  Eagle-MIssileer  program  in  1960. 

But  advocates  of  this  missile  system 
Inside  the  Navy  waited  in  the  wings  for 
an  opportimlty  to  hang  a  modification 
of  the  Eagle  missile  on  another  airplane, 
and  their  opportunity  came  with  the 
TFX.  A  fleet  air  defense  missile  system 
was  quickly  built  onto  the  Navy  ver- 
sion of  the  TFX.  the  F-lllB.  When  this 
new  weapon  system  arose  from  the  ashes 
of  the  Eagle-MlssUeer.  it  was  only  ap- 
propriate that  it  should  be  named 
•Phoenix." 

With  the  demise  of  the  P-lllB,  the 
already  outdated  advocates  of  nuclear 
war  fleet  air  defense  again  needed  a 
new  plane  on  which  to  hang  their  Phoe- 
nix missile.  By  overdrawing  the  Soviet 
bomber  threat  that  has  never  really 
materialized,  these  people  were  able  to 
launch  their  new  missile  platform  In 
the  guise  of  the  F-14. 

The  primary  role  of  tactical  alrpower 
In  the  1960's  and  the  1970's  bears  little 
relation  to  the  vision  of  nuclear  bomber 
war  which  grew  out  of  the  1950's.  Viet- 
nam and  the  new  realities  of  the  balance 
of  terror  have  combined  to  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  conventional  close- 
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combat  flght«r  capabilities,  and  such 
capabilities  aije  compromised  when  tin 
airplane  is  fortced  to  carry  heavy  radar 
missiles  such  as  Phoenix.  To  the  degree 
that  the  P-14  can  perform  both  the 
fighter  and  t^e  Missileer  role,  it  will 
experience  all  of  the  difQculties  and  the 
confusions  which  plagued  the  multipur- 
pose F-11  IB. 

Perhaps  the  I  most  eloquent  critique  of 
this  confused  ^"-14  concept  comes  from 
a  Navy  man  |vho  spoke  his  mind  be- 
fore the  plane]  became  a  sensitive  polit- 
ical issue.  Wriiing  in  the  Naval  Review, 
Capt.  C.  O.  H<^quist,  of  the  Naval  Air 
land,  addressed  himself 
of  building  a  multipur- 


However,  their  principal  finding,  stripped  of 
any  security  matters,  have  become  available 
to  the  Washington  Post. 


Systems   Co 
to  the  proble 
pose  aircraft : 

Modern  techiiology  and  the  wonders  of 
avionics  will  cestalnly  allow  us  to  combine 
all  of  the  functions  and  weapons  of  an  all- 
weather  attack  aircraft,  a  fighter,  and  an 
interceptor  Into  one  aircraft.  However,  such 
an  airplane  wouul  be  expensive,  complicated, 
difficult  to  mainiain,  and  training  pilot  and 
crew  would  present  formidable  problems. 
More  ipjportant.  If  we  allow  the  enemy  the 
same  technology  J  he  can  build  single-purpose 
aircraft  which  Would  be  superior  to  our 
multi-purpose  aircraft  In  each  of  the  mis- 
sions it  performs! 

Captain  Holmquist  concludes  his  arti- 
cle by  listing  soine  of  the  things  he  would 
like  to  see  in  the  Navy's  future  aircraft 
fighter  plane:  ajnd  he  hints  at  the  reason 
why  we  might  nbt  get  them: 

Our  experiencf  tells  \is  that  simplicity, 
reliability,  malntain-ablllty,  light  weight, 
small  size,  and  liw  cost  are  the  guide-lines 
we  should  followjln  the  future.  Our  expand- 
ing technology  1^  a  strong  force  to  drive  us 
away  from  most  if  these  objectives. 

In  conclusior^,  the  F-14  may  deserve 
our  considerati<»n  as  a  flying  laboratory. 
A  $15  million  pJay thing  for  the  R.  &  D. 
men  in  the  Pentagon  and  the  technical 
dilettantes  in  private  industry.  But  as  a 
weapon,  it  deserves  more  critical  review. 

Our  critical  review  of  the  F-14  will  be 
aided  by  release  of  the  seven  documents 
which  I  have  lisied  above.  I  am  glad  that 
responsible  offi(|ials  and  officers  inside 
the  Pentagon  ate  objecting  to  the  folly 
of  the  F-14.  An^  I  hope  that  their  objec- 
tions will  be  heard  and  heeded  by  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

THE    C-5A 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  debajte  on  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  for  the  funding  of  the  C-5A  air- 
planes, I  have  several  times  raised  the 
question  of  the  Itakage  of  important  and 
classified  information  to  unauthorized 
persons  outside  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  | 

A  major  instance  of  this  appeared  in 
print  on  August  31  of  this  year  in  an 
article  entitled  'XT-SA  Limitations  Data 
Withheld  by  Pentagon"  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  This  aewsstory  charged  that 
the  Pentagon  iras  withholding  from 
Congress  two  internal  memorandums 
that  suggested  I  he  Government  would 
waste  money  buy  ing  any  more  C-5A  air- 
planes. 

This  newsstor]'.  written  by  Mr.  Ber- 
nard D.  Nossiter^  said  the  documents  in 
question  were  prepared  by  the  Defense 
Department  Systems  Analysis  Division. 
The  article  goes  <in  to  say: 

Both,  prepared  ay  the  Systems  Analysis 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  are  classified. 


Now.  Mr.  President,  I  find  this  a  very 
disturbing  state  of  affairs.  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  while  I  am  not  accusing  the 
Washington  Post  nor  Mr.  Nossiter  of  any 
kind  of  a  security  breach,  I  am  directing 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  systematic  leakage  of 
classified  documents  from  persons  inside 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  the  Wash- 
ton  Post's  assertion  that  the  reports  re- 
ferred to  in  this  August  31   newsstory 
were  "stripped"  of  any  security  matters; 
however,  I  must  also  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  we  have  only  the  writer's  word 
for  the  state  of  affairs.  Even  so,  this  does 
not  alter  in  my  mind  the  gravity  of  a 
situation  in  which  a  city  newspaper  is 
provided  with  Defense  docimients  of  a 
classified  nature.  The  Washington  Post 
states  flatly  that  both  reports  were  classi- 
fied. This  being  the  case.  I  would  have 
hoped  that  the  newspaper  would  have 
confided  in  its  readers  who,  either  in  the 
newspaper  office  or  in  the  Pentagon,  de- 
cided what  parts  of  those  documents  were 
or  were  not  of  a  security  nature.  I,  for 
one,  am  not  willing  to  accept  any  such 
casual  published  assurances  that  no  seri- 
ous breach  of  security  has  been  com- 
mitted. It  stands  to  reason  that  if  classi- 
fied material  can  be  leaked  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  it  can  also  be  leaked  to  other 
persons.  I  submit  that  any  Defense  De- 
partment official  who  would  leak  a  docu- 
ment  marked    classified,    or   any   part 
thereof,  for  purposes  of  puWication  cer- 
tainly would  not  hesitate  to  leak  the  same 
mformation  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  outlined  here  my 
concern  over  this  situation,  and  I  now 
wish  to  formally  urge  the  proper  au- 
thorities in  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
ferret  out  the  person  or  persons  re- 
sponsible for  leaking  classified  docu- 
ments and  dismiss  him  from  Government 
service  immediately.  And,  I  might  say  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  prolonged  in- 
vestigation will  be  required  to  find  the 
fountainhead  of  this  classified  material 
I  believe  the  source  of  it  is  perhaps  fairly 
well  known  to  the  Department  officials 
and  I  further  believe  that  action  could 
and  should  be  taken  immediately 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  re- 
turn to  the  substance  of  the  Washington 
Post  article  and  the  contention  that  the 
Government  would  waste  money  buying 
more  C-5A  airplanes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  full  text  of  the  Washington  Post 
article,  together  with  a  point-by-point 
commentary  of  my  own. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

0-5A      UMrrATiONs      Data      WrrHHEU)      by 

Pentagon 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 

The  Pentagon  is  withholding  from  Con- 
gress two  internal  memoranda  that  suggest 
the  government  would  waste  money  buying 
any  more  C-5A  airplanes. 

The  documents,  prepared  by  the  Defense 
Etepartmenfs  Systems  Analysis  Division, 
could,  if  released,  have  a  major  Impact  on 
this  week's  Senate  debate  on  the  big  careo 
planes. 

When  senators  return  from  their  vacation 
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on  Wednesday,  the  pending  order  of  business 
is  an  amendment  by  Sen.  William  Proxmlre 
(D-Wis.)  to  the  bill  authorizing  funds  for 
the  military  In  the  budget  year  that  began 
on  July  1.  The  Proxmlre  amendment  would 
knock  out  $533  million  that  the  Pentagon 
wants  to  begin  purchasing  another  squadron 
of  23  C— 5A's. 

It  would  also  require  the  General  Account- 
ing  OflSce  to  determine  whether  additional 
purchases  are  the  cheapest  way  of  obtain 
ing  the  airlift  capability  that  the  Pentagon 

A  vote  could  come  at  the  end  of  the  week 
climaxing  a  strong  challenge  by  Proxmlre 
and  others  to  the  ballooning  costs  of  the  ble 
Lockheed  craft. 

The  two  documents  that  Proxmlre  has 
been  requesting  to  no  avail  since  Aug.  22  are 
the  'Major  Program  Memorandum  for  Stra- 
tegic Mobility  Forces.  June.  1969"  and  an- 
other memo  dealing  exclusively  with  the 
C-5A  that  Is  dated  Nov.  7.  1968. 

Both,  prepared  by  Systems  Analysis  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  are  classified.  However 
their  principal  findings,  stripped  of  any 
security  matter,  have  become  available  to 
The  Washington  Post. 

BROAD    STTnjy 

The  June  paper  discusses  a  wide  arrav  of 
transport  along  with  the  C-5A.  It  was  pre- 
pared as  part  of  an  annual  survey  a  pro- 
cedure Inaugurated  by  former  Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  S.  McNamara,  over  the  Penta- 
gons force  levels  for  the  next  five  years 

The  document's  central  conclusion  Is  that 
the  most  efficient,  least  costly  transportation 
network  to  support  the  two  major  and  one 
brushflre  wars  for  which  the  military  wants 
to  be  prepared  consists  of  the  existing  three 
squadrons  (58)  C-5As  plus  smaller  carriers 
like  the  C-14I  and  modern  freighters. 

The  conclusion  rests  on  this  argument 
The  C-5A  Is  so  costly  to  build  and  operate 
that  It  can  be  Justified  only  if  it  is  used  In 
the  first  10  days  of  a  conflict.  Thereafter  the 
smaller  C-141s  and  sea  transport  can  do  the 
Job  far  more  cheaply.  However,  the  Army's 
ability  to  mobilize  divisions  and  their  equip- 
ment Is  so  limited  that  it  probably  could  not 
fill  more  than  the  58  existing  C-5As  and  the 
C-141S  inside  of  10  days. 

CHEAPER    BY    SEA 

In  other  words,  by  the  time  additional 
C-5AS  were  loaded,  more  than  lo  days  would 
most  likely  have  elapsed,  and  by  then  ships 
could  do  the  Job  as  effectively  and  for  much 
less. 

A  parallel  finding  holds  that  the  C-5A  is 
no  longer  an  economic  replacement  for  the 
C-141,  despite  Its  larger  size.  The  paper  con- 
tends that  if  costs  had  been  held  to  the  level 
originally  estimated,  this  would  not  be  true. 
But  the  escalation  in  costs  has  wiped  out  the 
bigger  carrier's  advantage. 

Finally,  the  document  argues  that  four 
squadrons  of  C-5As  would  give  the  United 
States  a  lifting  capability  over  and  above  the 
Pentagon's  requirements. 

The  paper,  written  last  June,  does  not 
directly  attack  the  fourth  squadron,  the 
issue  before  the  Congress,  although  Its  logic 
indicates  that  this  extra  force  is  unneeded  as 
are  the  fifth  and  sixth  squadrons  the  mili- 
tary ultimately  wants. 

PART    OF   INVENTORY 

According  to  those  in  a  position  to  know. 
Systems  Analysis  was  directed  this  spring  to 
aasimie  that  the  fourth  squadron  was  al- 
ready part  of  the  Pentagon's  Inventory. 

A  contract  to  buy  the  fotirth  squadron  was 
signed  last  January,  a  few  days  before  the 
Nixon  administration  took  office  and  seven 
months  before  the  Senate  debate  on  the 
money  for  this  agreement  began. 

Last  fall,  however,  Systems  Analysis  waa 
not  under  such  an  inhibition  and  prepared 
a  paper  dealing  directly  with  the  wisdom  of 
procuring  a  fourth  squadron.  The  Nov.  7 
document  observed  that  cocte  had  risen  far 
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above    original    estimates    and    questioned 
whether  it  was  wise  to  go  forward. 

The  paper  concluded  that  the  milittu? 
could  get  the  same  airlift  ability — and  save 
vast  amounts— by  employing  its  existing 
three  C-5A   squadrons  more   Intensively. 

USE    LIMITED 

The  memo  observed  that  the  Air  Force  In- 
tends to  fly  Its  planes  only  a  limited  number 
of  hours  each  day,  but  If  extra  crews  were 
called  up  from  the  Air  National  Guard  or 
the  Air  Force  Reserve,  the  carriers  could  be 
used  more  productively. 

Over  10  years,  the  cost  of  extra  crews  was 
calculated  at  one-seventh  the  cost  of  build- 
ing and  operating  a  fourth  squadron. 

Moreover,  if  the  military  wanted  the  ca- 
pability of  six  squadrons,  it  could  achieve 
this  with  extra  crews  to  operate  both  C-141s 
and  the  existing  three  squadrons  of  C-5As 
more  intensively.  Over  10  years,  this  tech- 
nique would  be  more  than  $2  billion  cheaper 
than  buying  and  running  three  more  C-5A 
squadrons. 

The  June  document  also  brought  out  some 
limitations  on  the  C-5A.  It  calculated  that 
one  squadron  of  the  big  carriers  could  deploy 
and  support  half  an  Army  division  for  from 
10  to  25  days,  depending  on  the  distance  the 
squadron  must  travel.  After  that,  the  food, 
equipment  and  other  supporting  require- 
ments would  limit  a  squadron  to  less  than 
half  a  division. 

TWICE    THE    CAPACITY 

The  paper  pointed  out  that  over  a  period 
of  20  days,  and  for  the  same  capital  and 
operating  expense,  ships  could  carry  twice  as 
much  to  Europe  as  C-5As.  Over  50  days,  at 
equal  cost,  the  ship  advantage  is  five  times 
as  much. 

To  Asia,  at  equal  cost,  ships  could  carry 
1.5  times  as  much  as  the  planes  in  30  days 
and  four  times  as  much  in  40  days. 

On  the  Europe  run,  the  point  at  which 
ship  transport  becomes  cheaper  than  planes 
is  14  days;  for  Asia,  28  days. 

If  Congress  cuts  off  the  C-5A  program  at 
58  planes,  the  outcome  would  severely  hurt 
Lockheed  profits.  Costs  have  risen  so  fast 
that  the  Air  Force  estimates  the  company 
would  lose  $671  million  on  the  deal.  Thanks 
to  the  repricing  or  "golden  handshake" 
clause,  Lockheed  would  appear  to  recover 
most  if  not  all  of  this  sum  only  if  the  three 
additional  squadrons  are  purchased  and  the 
Pentagon  generously  prices  the  needed  spare 
parts. 

Testimony  before  Congress  Indicates  that 
the  cost  of  six  C-5A  squadrons  totaling  120 
planes  and  their  spare  parts  has  risen  more 
than  $1.9  billion,  from  an  original  estimate 
of  $3.4  billion  to  $5.3  billion.  The  Pentagon, 
however,  acknowledges  only  an  overrun  of 
$1.5  billion. 


Comments  on  a  Washington  Post  Article 
OF  August  31,  1969,  ENTriLED  "C-5A  Limi- 
tations Data  Withheld  by  Pentagon" 
Point:   "The  June  paper  discusses  a  wide 
array  of  transport  along  with  the  C-5A.  It 
was  prepared  as  part  of  an  annual  survey,  a 
procedure    inaugurated    by    former    Defense 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara.  over  the  Pen- 
tagon's force  levels  for  the  next  five  years. 
•The    document's    central    conclusion    is 
that  the  most  efficient,  least  costly  transpor- 
tation network  to  support  the  two  major  and 
one   brushfire   wars   for   which   the   military 
wants  to  be  prepared  consists  of  the  existing 
three  squadrons  (58)  C-5As  plus  smaller  car- 
riers like  the  C-141  and  modem  freighters." 

Comment:  The  June  paper  referenced  Is 
the  Major  Program  Memorandum  (MPM)  on 
Mobility  Forces,  June  11,  1969.  The  MPM 
does  not  discuss  supporting  two  major  wars 
and  a  contingency  simultaneously  and  does 
not  conclude  that  the  least  cost  mobility 
force  to  meet  our  deployment  objectives  Is 


three  C-5A  squadrons  plus  the  C-1418  and 
modern  freighters. 

The  mobility  forces  are  designed  to  support 
reinforcement  of  Europe  and  the  Pacific.  A 
minor  contingency  is  not  considered  during 
this  deployment  period.  This  is  not  even  a 
two  major  war  strategy.  The  European  rein- 
forcement is  a  response  to  a  crisis  created 
by  Warsaw  Pact  forces.  In  this  scenario  the 
41 3  divisions  In  Europe  would  be  rein- 
forced by  (a)  flying  In  troops  to  marry  up 
with  the  2%  division  sets  of  preposltloned 
equipment,  (b)  deploying  additional  ground 
forces  and  their  equipment  from  the  U.S. 
and  (c)  filling  out  the  support  units  and 
opening  the  resupply  pipeline.  Additional 
tactical  fighter /attack  squadrons  would  also 
be  deployed.  If  we  had  to  deploy  these  addi- 
tional ground  forces  to  Europe  In  a  reason- 
ably short  time,  this  would  require  the  use 
of  4  C-5A  squadrons. 

For  the  Pacific  we  plan  to  be  able  to  deploy 
a  significant  ground  force  and  fighter/attack 
squadrons. 

By  designing  and  sizing  the  mobility  force 
to  support  these  deplojmients  we  build  in  the 
ability  to  react  to  larger  than  expected 
threats  In  either  area  singly.  The  MPM  con- 
cluded that  the  military  airlift  force  needed 
to  support  these  deployment  objectives  was 
4  C-5A  and  14  S-141  squadrons. 

Unrelated  to  detailed  plans  which  Involve 
many  different  force  options  and  assump- 
tions, the  airlift  capability  produced  by  the 
MPM  recommended  force  of  4  C-5A  and  14 
C-141  squadrons  can  be  Illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  we  will  be  able  to  rapidly  deploy 
from  the  U.S.  ground  forces  to  Europe  and 
to  Korea. 

Point:  ".  .  .  the  Army's  ability  to  mobilize 
divisions  and  their  equipment  Is  so  limited 
that  it  probably  could  not  fill  more  than  the 
58  existing  C-5As  and  the  C-141s  Inside  of  10 
days." 

Comment:  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  In 
Korea,  we  began  deploying  Army  forces  within 
10  to  15  days  from  Japan  and  the  U.S.  These 
units  were  deployed  even  though  they  were 
understrength  and  underequlpped.  Further, 
we  plan  to  maintain  General  Purpose  Forces 
In  a  readiness  condition  to  use  the  Improved 
deployment  capabilities  which  we  have  been 
building. 

To  date,  all  of  our  deployments  of  General 
Purpose  Forces  have  been  constrained  by  our 
airlift  capability,  even  though  the  only 
ground  forces  eligible  for  airlift  were  the 
"light"  divisions,  i.e..  the  airborne  and 
Infantry  divisions.  With  the  C-5A  In  the  air- 
lift force,  on  Army  divisions  can  be  airlifted. 
Therefore,  we  expect  that  future  deployments 
will  also  be  constrained  by  our  airlift 
capability. 

Point:  ".  .  .  the  C-5A  is  no  longer  an 
economic  replacement  for  the  C-141.  despite 
Its  larger  size." 

Comment:  In  providing  the  recommended 
airlift  force  of  4  C-5A  and  14  C-141  squadrons, 
the  C-5AS  are  not  being  procured  as  a  re- 
placement for  the  C-141  but  to  provide  an 
outsize  capability  and  other  special  char- 
acteristics now  lacking  In  our  strategic  air- 
lift force.  With  the  current  projected  costs 
of  the  C-5A.  It  would  not  be  economically  at- 
tractive to  replace  existing  C-141  squadrons 
with  additional  C-5As  on  an  equal  ton-mile 
basis. 

If  we  wanted  to  increase  the  airlift  ca- 
pability beyond  4  C-5A  and  14  C-141  squad- 
rons by  either  buying  C-5As  or  C-141s.  the 
least  cost  way  of  getting  this  increase  would 
be  by  adding  C-5As.  This  Is  true  because  one 
C-5A  squadron  is  about  4  times  as  produc- 
tive as  one  C-141  squadron  and  Is  less  than 
2  times  as  expensive  to  operate. 

Point:  "According  to  those  in  a  position 
to  know.  Systems  Analysis  was  directed  this 
spring  to  assume  that  the  fourth  squadron 
was  already  a  part  of  the  Pentagon's  In- 
ventory." 

Comment:  This  Is  simply  not  true.  The 


Secretary  of  Defense  directed  Systems  Analy- 
sis to  make  a  complete  review  of  the  C-5A 
program.  The  conclusion  from  this  critical 
review,  was  that  4  C-5A  squadrons  were  ade- 
quate to  meet  our  deployment  objectives  but 
raised  doubts  about  the  need  for  the  5th 
and  6th  Squadrons. 

Point.  "Last  fall,  however.  Systems  Analy- 
sis was  not  under  such  an  inhibition  and 
prepared  a  paper  dealing  directly  with  the 
wisdom  cf  procuring  a  fourth  squadron.  The 
Nov.  7  document  observed  that  costs  had 
risen  far  above  original  estimates  and  ques- 
tioned whether  it  was  wise  to  go  forward. 

"The  paper  concluded  that  the  military 
could  get  the  same  airlift  ability — and  save 
vast  amounts — by  employing  its  existing 
three  C-5A  squadrons  more  intensively. 

"use  limited 

"The  memo  observed  that  the  Air  Force 
Intends  to  fly  its  planes  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  hours  each  day.  but  If  extra  crews  were 
called  up  from  the  Air  National  Guard  or 
the  Air  Force  Reserve,  the  carriers  could  be 
used  more  productively. 

"Over  10  years,  the  cost  of  extra  crews  was 
calculated  at  one-seventh  the  cost  of  build- 
ing and  operating  a  fourth  squadron. 

"Moreover,  if  the  military  wanted  the  ca- 
pability of  six  squadrons,  it  could  achieve 
this  with  extra  crews  to  operate  both  C- 
14ls  and  the  existing  three  squadrons  of 
C-5AS  more  intensively.  Over  10  years,  this 
technique  would  be  more  than  $2  billion 
cheaper  than  buying  and  running  three  more 
C-5A  squadrons." 

Comment:  Last  fall  a  review  of  the  C-5A 
procurement  level  was  made  after  It  became 
quite  clear  that  the  costs  were  Increasing 
well  above  the  programmed  celling  costs. 
The  central  conclusion  of  that  review  was 
that  by  using  the  air  crews  and  maintenance 
personnel  of  Reserve  C-5A  associate  units  we 
could  Increase  the  dally  utilization  rate  from 
10  flying  hours  per  aircraft  per  day  to  15.  Ob- 
viously If  this  were  possible  we  could  accom- 
plish a  given  deployment  task  with  signif- 
icantly fewer  aircraft. 

However,  we  recognized  at  that  time  that 
attainable  utilization  rates  depended  on  fac- 
tors other  than  the  number  of  available  air- 
crews and  maintenance  crews.  Such  factors 
as  weather,  the  ability  of  enroute  bases  to 
support  massive  deployments,  and  the  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  the  aircraft  also  Impact 
attainable  utilization  rates  but  are  difficult 
to  analyze.  Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
impact  of  the  other  factors  on  attainable 
utilization  rates  and  required  C-5A  force  size 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  decided  not 
to  change  the  program  at  that  time.  The 
Tentative  Record  of  Decision  DPM,  Issued  in 
January  1969  kept  the  C-5A  force  at  six 
squadrons. 

To  help  m  understanding  the  Impact  of 
these  more  complex  factors,  we  asked  in  No- 
vember 1968.  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Chairman  of  JCS  for  Strategic  Mobility 
(JCS-SASMt  to  work  with  us  analyzing  the 
problem.  Specifically  we  asked  that  a  com- 
puter simulation  model  (SOAR — Simulation 
of  Airlift  Resources)  developed  Jointly  by  the 
JCS  and  the  Air  Forec  to  study  the  use  of 
airlift  aircraft  in  large  scale  deployments 
be  used  to  study  C-5A  utilization  roles.  These 
studies  have  been  In  progress  since  January 
1969  with  active  participation  by  OSD(SA). 
JCS(SASM)  and  the  Air  Staff. 

The  studies  are  not  complete  but  prelimi- 
nary results  Indicate  that  between  10  and  12 
productive  flying  hours  per  day  can  be  ex- 
pected with  the  present  enroute  base  struc- 
ture. Even  this  utilization  rate  assumes  a 
very  efficient  level  of  management  which 
may  be  possible  In  a  computer  simulation 
but  unattainable  In  actual  practice.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  studies  the  C-5A  and  C-141 
utilization  TAt".  used  In  the  overall  analysis 
for  the  Mobility  Forces  MPM  was  10  produc- 
tive flying  hours  per  aircraft  per  day.  Using 
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sqxladrons. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgrlnia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESlpING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  ioll 

The  assistint  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
jscinded. 

ra  OFFICER.  Without 
ordered. 

PHE  C-5A 
E.  Mr.  President,  today, 
p  some  of  the  miscon- 
ly  amendment  to  the 
ation  bUl  on  the  C-5A. 

ruiBT    58    jPLANES     WHX    BE     BUILT 

My  amendmjent  does  not  affect  the  first 
58  C-5A  plane$  to  be  built.  They  are  au- 
thorized.   Thejr    are   funded.    These    58 
planes  form  the  ttrst  three  squadrons. 
.  My  amendrient  reaches  only  planes 
iiumbfced  59  through  81.  or  the  fourth 
squadron.  My  amendment  would  delete 
the  $533  milli4n  in  the  bUl— this  year's 
downpayment  for  the  fourth  squadron— 
until  a  GAO  study  answered  crucial  ques- 
tions of  fact  aljout  its  costs  and  its  need 
Armed  with  thte  facts.  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  itself  coiUd  then  make  a  far  better 
judgment  than  it  now  can  with  so  many 
facts  in  dispute  or  unclear. 

TIMfc     NO   'PROBLEM 


mately  35  percent  of  an  armored  divi- 
sion's equipment.  The  Pentagon  plan- 
ners have  specific  missions  which  these 
planes  are  to  perform. 

The  facts  are  that  only  40  C-5A's  are 
needed  to  carry  the  outsized  equipment 
for  the  various  contingencies  and  mis- 
sions for  which  this  plane  was  authorized 
and  developed. 

That  is  not  classified.  It  is  a  public 
fact.  It  is  contained  in  the  Whittoker 
report— page  3.  That  report  makes  clear 
that  the  outsize  requirements  necessi- 
tates the  procurement  of  only  40  C-5A 
aircraft. 

We  have  authorized  58.  They  will  be 
fw  V  ^^  ^°  ^®  "«^  to  rush  Into  au- 
thorizing $533  mUllon  as  a  down  pay- 
ment on  the  $941  million  these  addi- 
tional 23  planes  wlU  cost?  I  wish  to  make 
clear  that  these  planes  will  not  cost  $533 
milhon  but  almost  a  bUllon  doUars  Why 
do  we  need  81  outsized  planes  when  the 
Air  Force  study  indicates  that  only  40 
of  the  total  number  of  C-5A  the  Air 
Force  wants  are  needed  to  meet  the  "out- 
size  cargo  requirements? 


the  textbooks  on  the  theory  of  contract 
or  on  industrial  production  wUl  have  to 
have  a  new  chapter  entitled  "The  c.=^ 
Phenomenum."  ^ 

This  contract  is  a  fiscal  disaster 
When  the  fourth  squadron  is  author- 
ed, all  the  provisions  which  make  it  a 
fiscal    disaster   are   triggered.    Senators 
should  know  that. 


STUDIES    OPPOSE    FOURTH    SQUADRON 
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airplane. 

NOT    A    TRO  JP-CARRYING    PLANE 


The    C-5A    is    . 
plane.  Its  purpose 
sized"  cargo  for 
the    tanks, 
which  other  places 

The  idea  that 
get  troops  to 
just  not  true, 
carried  by  existing 
carrying  planes 
747. 

For    carrying 
hands  down.  I 
to  oppose  this 
that  the  C-5A  is 
That  is  false. 
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Two  major  studies  have  been  made  by 
the  Pentagon  on  the  need  for  this  plane 
Each  of  them  clearly  questioned  the  need 
for  the  fourth  squadron. 

The  first  study,  a  November  1968  study 
on  the  economics  of  the  plane,  concluded 
that  a  more  intensive  use  of  the  first  58 
planes  would  make  the  additional  planes 
unnecessary. 

The  second  study,  made  in  June  1969 
concluded   that  the  fourth  and  subse- 

Kif^"*^j;w"^  °^  ^^^  Pl^e  were  cost 
meffective.  When  the  funds  for  the  plane 
were  discounted,  it  was  four.d  that  the 
job  could  be  done  better  and  cheaper  by 
other  combinations  of  planes  and  shins 
than  the  additional  capability  the  fourth 
squadron  of  the  C-5A  would  provide 

Hn^  «l  ^'^w  ft""^^^  *^™«1  at  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  need  the  fourth 
squadron  were  both  "negative  " 

fn.^H  f  ''T'^^'  ^^^  ^^'  Planes  of  the 
fourth  squadron  are  not  scheduled  for 

VnZ"^  ""i"  ^"°^*  2  years  from  noi 
Those  are  the  facts. 

FOURTH  SQUADRON  TRIGGERS  REPRICING  FORMULA 

Apart  from  not  needing  the  fourth 
squadron  of  the  plane  for  the  SLion^e 
planes  were  developed  to  perform,  the 
purchase  of  the  fourth  squadron  alsS 
r^^^^I^n^A  unconscionable  provisions 
J^arH-  l^  contract.  When  the  59th 
Plane  is  authorized,  the  scandalous  "re- 
pricing formula"  and  "escalation  clauses" 
^^^f  '■^^^e  incentive"  provisions  of  the 
contract  go  into  effect. 

They  make  it  possible  for  the  contrac- 
t^n,i^h'r°.li^  *^^  ^"^^  ^''''^  ^  costs  we 
ri^r^  ?H  '^  P^^^^o"^  of  the  contract 
required  the  company  to  absorb 

arJ^Lf th^  °^'^^  repricing  provisions 
ni^ni  ui  ""i*  '"''^^  °f  'he  additional 
planes  will  be  almost  precisely  the  same 
as  the  first  58  planes.  That  is  an  unh^^d 
of  situation. 

nrS.'in.^^"',^'*  Aircraft's  part  of  the 
production— General  Electric  provides 
^.^  ^'J^o^*^^  ""^'  costs  of  the  second 
f^r,  /h  «^l*"^  "^^  ^""^"^^^  cost  more 
than  the  first  production  run  of  53  planes 

v,icf  >s  a  result  unknown  in  industrial 
nistory.  u  these  provisions  take  effect  all 


OAO    STUDT 

I  have  asked  for  a  GAO  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  facts  because  of  thesp 
matters. 

We  will  have  58  planes.  At  stake  are 
only  planes  Nos.  59  to  81. 

Provided  there  is  no  further  slippage 
plane  No.  58  wUl  not  be  delivered 
until  the  middle  of  1971.  or  almost  2  years 
from  now.  " 

We  will  have  the  40  planes  needed  to 
carry  all  the  outsized  equipment  this 
plane  was  uniquely  designed  to  move 

Troops  can  be  carried  more  efficiently 
by  other  planes.  No  one  denies  that  Not 
even  the  Air  Force  denies  that.  The  idea 
that  we  will  need  this  plane  if  we  with- 
draw troops  from  Europe  or  elsewhere  is 
irrelevant. 

The  C-5A  is  not  a  troop-carrying 
plane.  If  we  need  fast  deployment  of 
troops,  buy  the  747.  With  respect  to  the 
question  of  carrying  troops  the  C-5A  is 
like  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 

If  we  buy  the  fourth  squadron,  it  trig- 
gers the  scandalous  clauses  of  the  C-5A 
contract.  Buying  the  fourth  unneeded 
squadron  triggers  those  clauses  of  the 
contract  which  make  it  a  fiscal  disaster 
The  two  studies  of  the  Office  of  Systems 
Analysis  both  conclude  that  the  fourth 
squadron  is  not  needed. 

In  view  of  aU  of  this,  we  should  at  least 
delay  until  the  GAO  can  report  to  us  on 
the  detailed  factual  matters  which  my 
amendments  caU  upon  them  to  provide. 
Then  we  can  decide  whether  we  really 
need  the  fourth  squadron.  Then  we  can 
determine  whether  we  need  more  than 
the  58  C-5A  airplanes  now  authorized 
and  funded. 

COST  OP  TEANSPORTINO  CARGO 

One  further  matter  in  need  of  clarifi- 
cation concerns  the  relative  costs  of 
transporting  cargo  by  airlift  and  sealift, 
or  more  specifically  the  costs  of  trans- 
porting cargo  with  the  C-5A  versus  other 
carriers. 

On     Wednesday     my     distinguished 
fnend,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GOLDWATER)  placed  some  figures  in  the 
Congressional    Record    purporting    to 
show  the  costs  of  transporting  cargo  in 
a  C-5A  versus  other  means  including 
ocean  shipping.  He  stated  that  the  cost 
per  ton-mUe  for  the  C-5A  is  2.9  cents. 
This  figure  was  compared  with  the  costs 
per  ton-mile  of  railroad  transportation. 
1.31  cents;  trucks.  6.6  cents;  and  ocean 
freight.  The  cost  per  ton-mile  of  ocean 
freight  was  divided  into  two  categories, 
dry  bulk,  .07  cent,  and  the  average  for  aU 
international  water  carriers,  1.10  cents. 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  then  com- 
pared the  costs  of  cargo  via  the  C-5A 
with  the  costs  of  water  carriers  and  con- 
cluded: 

I  think  the  cost  factors  will  more  than 
balance  the  difference  between  2.9  cents  and 
1.10  cents. 
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In  an  earlier  statement  on  the  same     and  the  cost  escalaUon  of  the  C-5A  by     fact  that  the  first  run  of  r  sa-r  win  not 

that   he  intended     to  mtroduce   some        More  to  the  point,  is  the  fact  that  the  There  being  no  objection  the  table  was 

rather  startling  Agur^mto  the  Record     figures  being  used  by  the  Air  Force,  12  ordeiS  to  be  p?£S?"n  the  R^rd^ 

to  show  that  It  can  beat  some  shipping,     cents  per  ton-mile,  are  serious  under-  follov^-            P^nwa  in  me  kecord.  as 

beat  trucking,  and  beat  some  raUroad-     statements  of  the  true  costs.  As  far  as  I  t^„,'„^  .=^                        ^      . 

i°g-"      ,,       ,  ,.                                           am  able  to  determine,  the  Air  Force  eSi-  """''^^  ^"5rP,:;:'NEs™'  "^^  "^ 

I  could  not  disagree  more  with  the     mates  include  the  cost  of  procurement  t>,«  «,.*  «    ,        T^      w. 

senator  from  Arizona  on  this  point.  It     but  do  not  Include  the  R.  &  a  coste  or  and  fuS  HekT of  Zl^ r^^^^ 

would  indeed  be  startling  to  learn  that     costs   for  the  initial  spare  parts.   The  ^1  Sl^  mfo^  tLe'^^fStl^'S^^ryl 

the  cost  of  shipping  cargo  by  the  C-5A     R.  &  D.  costs  for  the  C-5A  are  roughly  test  planes  provided  to  the  contractor  Three 

compares  favorably  with  ocean  shipping.     $1  billion.  The  initial  spare  parts  and  ^^e  category  2  test  planes  to  be  deUvered  to 

Even  the  figures  used  by  the  Senator     other  support  items  are  roughly   $660  "^*  ^^  ^^ce  for  testing  at  places  such  as 

from  Arizona  do  not  support  such  a  con-      million.  If  we  use  these  two  cost  items  an  Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  The  remaining  50 

tentlon.  The  startling  fact,  in  my  opln-     well  as   the  procurement  costs  of  $3  3  '"^^  ^*  Production  Run  of  the  first  three 

ion,  is  that  the  figures  themselves  repre-     billion,  the  costs  of  transporting  cargo  XS'^su  montL^'.^hind^^t^d^^^i^J: 

sent  an  inaccurate  comparison,  and  I     on  the  C-5A  turn  out  to  be  14  cents  pir  ^^eTo^f^^r  flj^^'the  ^i^lr^sc^^! 

regret  to  say  that  the  effect  is  to  mislead     ton-mile.   This  figure   assumes  the  use  uie  for  the  58  pianiTis  m  follows • 

the  Congress  and  the  public.                           by  the  Air  Force  of  120  C-5A  planes  over*  i9e9  • 

In  this  connection,  it  was  of  some  in-     a  10-year  period.  But.  if  we  assume  that  category  i  test  planes  delivered                5 

terest  to  me  that  only  yesterday,  Septem-     the  Air  Force  will  use  only  81  planes.  Category  2  test  f^anes : 

ber  4,  the  senior  Senator  from  California     that  is,  the  first  58  which  already  have  August i 

(Mr.  Murphy)  also  discussed  the  cost  of     been  authorized  plus  the  23  now  in  ques-  September   i 

transporting  cargo  with  the  C-5A.  Ac-     tion,  then  the  cost  of  transporting  cargo  October „. i 

cording  to  the  Senator  from  California     will  increase  to  14.78  cents  per  ton-mile  t  t  i  t    ♦    i  

the  costs  would  be  12  cents  per  ton-mile.        Now  what  happens  to  these  figures  if  ^     " " ! 

This  figure,  of  course,  is  vastly  different     the  procurement  costs  of  the  C-5A  con-  production  run 

from  the  figure  put  forth  by  the  Senator     tinue  to  escalate?  Congress  has  already  i969- 

from  Arizona.  The  difference  between  12     been  put  on  notice  that  they  will  escalate.  November                                                   o 

cents  per  ton-mile  and  2.9  cents  per  ton-     We  have  seen  how  the  cost  overruns  so        December  I  2 

mile  is  a   400   percent  difference.   The     far  have  already  increased  the  costs  of  

Senator  from  California  and  the  Senator     transporting  cargo  from  10  cents  to  12  Subtotal  2 

from  Arizona  seem  to  have  their  wires     cents  per  ton-mile.  Obviously,  the  cargo  ,Q7n                                                         = 

"o^ed                                                            costs  will  go  up  just  as  the  procurement  januarv 

The  fact  IS  that  the  costs  of  transport-     costs  are  going  up  February  " t 

ing  cargo  by  the  C-5A  is  enormously         The  Senator  frorn  Arizona  in  compar-        March  2 

higher  than  by  ocean  shipping,  and  is     ing  the  C-5A  cargo  costs  with  ocean       April    "'IIIIIII  3 

probably  higher  than  the  costs  of  utiliz-     shipping  costs  asserted,  as  I  have  already        ^**y   '.'—      3 

ing    commercial    cargo    carriers.    Gen.     stated,  that  the  water  carrier  costs  are        "'""*    3 

Duward  L.  Crow,  testifying  before  the     1.10  cents  per  ton-mile.  It  will  be  seen        i^^^  ^ 

Senate  Armed   Services   Committee   tn     that  this  figure  is  considerably  less  than        ^^^ly^S — ^ 

June  of  this  year,  stated  that  the  cost  of     the  14  cents  per  ton-mile  costs  for  the        ocS'       o 

shipping  cargo  on  the  C-5A  is  now  esti-     C-5A,  or  even  the  12-cent  figure  used  November                                                   i 

mated  to  be  12  cents  per  ton-mile.  This     by  General  Crow  and  the  Senator  from  December  I                                             3 

apparently  is  the  source  of  the  figures     California.  However,  I  also  take  issue  

used  by  the  Senator  from  California.  It     with  the  water  carrier  figures  Subtotal  32 

is   interesting,    however,    to    note    that        The  figures  being  used  by  the  Nav>'  in  ,0,,,                                                         = 

earlier  estunates  by  the  Air  Force  for     estimating  its  costs  of  shipping  cargo' are  T»n„=.r^ 

shipping  (»rgo  with  the  C-5A  were  10     vastly  different  and  the  figures  used  by        S^ ! 

cents  per  ton-mile   How  is  it  that  the     the  Senator  from  Arizona.  The  fact  is       March^ '      l 

estimate  increased  from  10  cents  per  ton-     that  the  costs  in  fiscal  year   1969  for  Apru   .'."                                              3 

mile  to  12  cents  per  ton-mile,  a  very  sub-     transporting  dry  cargo  in  water  carriers       May  3 

stantial  Increase?  The  reason  for  the  in-     was   one-half   cent   per   ton-mile    This        "^""«   -      '      l 

crease  is  the  procurement  cost  increase     figure  includes  the  average  of  all  types  

oftheC-5A.  of  shipping,  both  Government  and  pri-  Subtotal  le 

Of  course,  the  transportation  costs  of     vately  owned  -,,  ^                                                 ^^^^ 

any  vehicle  should  include  the  costs  of        Thus  when  we  compare  the  costs  of  """"^  ^ ^ 

developing  and  procuring  that  vehicle,     shipping  cargo  on  a  C-5A  with  the  costs  ^r.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 

That  is  to  say  it  is  highly  misleading  to     of  ocean  shipping,  we  ought  to  be  aware  Poi"t  of  the  table  is  that  there  will  be  no 

use  only  the  operating  costs  of  a  vehicle     that  there  is  no  economy  involved   in  slowdown  in  production  if  my  amend- 

while  neglecting  the  capital  Investment     using  the  C-5A.  It  is  far.  far  more  ex-  °^ent  is  adopted  and  there  is  no  authorl- 

costs  of  the  vehicle  In  attempting  to  de-     pensive,    many    times    more    expensive  nation  of  the  fourth  squadron  until  next 

termme  whether  it  is  economical.  Gen-        The  C-5A  will  be  a  most  uneconomical  ^ear.  This  follows  because  present  pro- 

eral  Crow  himself  testified  that—               way  of  transporting  cargo  compared  to  Auction,  as  I  say,  will  take  untU  the  mid- 

The  Increased  costs  of  the  aircraft  have     shipping.  It  will  also  be  an  uneconomical  '^^   of   1971.   The   long-lead   Items   are 

escalated  that  per  ton-mile  flg^^re  that  we     form  Of  transportation  compared  to  the  already  forthcoming  in  part,  and  funds 

to^a  r^lTr^y.T''  ^""^  ^°  *^°*^  ^"^^'^     costs  of  using  commercial  cargo  carriers  are  available  for  the  upcoming  long-lead 

^  rougmy.                                             jj^  ^^y  opinion.  The  cost  to  the  Govern-  ^*e"^  ^or  the  fourth  squadron. 

In  other  words,  the  huge  multibilUon-     ment  of  transporting  its  cargo  on  com-  So  that  my  amendment  would  be  an 

dollar  cost  overruns  will  have  a  long-     mercial  air  carriers  is  13.67  cents,  accord-  opportunity  for  us  to  get  the  information 

term  impact  on  its  operations,  speclfi-     ing  to  General  Crow.  But  as  I  have  al-  we  should  have,  and  which  we  have  a 

cally  the  costs  of  shipping  cargo.  As  these     ready  demonstrated  the  C-5A  will  cost  ^"^y   to    have,    before    we    attempt   to 

ovemms  increase,  as  the  C-5A  continues     in  excess  of  14  cents  and  probably  as  authorize  the  additional  $530  million, 

to  escalate,  the  cost  of  shipping  cargo     high  as  15  cents  per  ton-mile,  even  if  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

will  also  Increase.  And  I  should  remind     there  are  no  further  overruns.  the  need  for  the  world's  largest  plan« 

my  colleagues  here  today  that  we  have  it         Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the  Mr.  STEVENS    Mr   President    in  the 

Of"   h^  ^T''^'''  "'.^^'■f^^  Whittaker     first  part  of  my  remarks.  I  ask  unanl-  time  si^ce  f  ?Se  To  the  £nate'     have 

rsA  win       ?r^  ^^  the  cost  of  the     mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  read  as  much  as  I  could  about  the  subject 

LcI^".'l°"'^U^  ^  escalate  We  have     Record  a  table  which  shows  the  precise  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr  So^ 

not  seen  the  end  of  the  cost  overruns     deUvery  schedule  of  the  C-5A's.  and  the  mire)    has  just  addSsed   hlm^lf  °o • 
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eviklence  I  have  seen  from  the 
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Pre4dent.  I  do  not  speak  often  on 
I  do  speak  today  with  some 
fueling,  as  a  former  Air  Force 
I  say  that  I  am  sure  there 
nothing  "controversial"  about  this 
among  the  men  who  will  fly  it. 
velcomed  with  open  arms  by 
pilots,  and  by  the  men  on  the 
are  so  dependent  on  the  sup- 
bring. 

the  evidence  I  find,  the  C-5A 
Airplane.  So  far  as  I  can  de- 
contract  is  a  good  deal  so 
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will  respond  to  stringent  re- 
and  will  do  an  extremely  im- 
for  our  military  forces, 
enough  of  them,  the  C-5A's 
all  the  womout  C-133s  and 
at  less  than  one  quarter  of 
ton-mile, 
to  doing  it  much  cheaper, 
carry  many  oversized  mil- 
items  that  none  of  the 
;arry  at  all.  It  will  fly  almost 
ijonstop.  quickly  and  with  cer- 
when  it  gets  there,  it  will 
unimproved  fields,  close 
ho  need  the  items  being  car- 


a  great  deal  in  my  State 

tve  a  tremendous  defense  in- 

d  jployed  around  it,  with  very 

s   The  C-5A  will  make  rapid 

transport.at:on.  deployment  ani  moblli- 

avalltble  to  these  remote  sites  in 

Alaska. 

'e  to  understand  what  is 

about  an  airplane  like 

might  bring  envy,  and  even  some 

thoi^hts  in  some  parts  of  the 

label  it  "controversial,"  as 

concerned,  as  a  former  Air 

is  just  plain   bad  caption 


ar^  some  Air  Force   pilots  I 
some  fighting  men  on  the 
receive  its  supplies,  who  will 
differently  and  very  favorably, 
might,  for  it  is  an  awe- 
its  size  so   enormous  you 
it  can  fly  at  all,  it  is  so 


carry 


over  130  tons  of  sup- 
lighter  loads  it  can  fly  5,500 
nonstop;  its  landing  dis- 
less  than  3.600  feet  on  a 
covered  runway.  That  means 
to  areas  such  as  mine, 
consider  its  usefulness,  I 


asked  my  staff  to  get  me  a  list  of  one 
typical  load  that  can  be  carried  in  just 
one  C-5:  One  M-48  bridge  launcher, 
weighing  more  than  128,000  pounds; 
four  M-151  quarter-ton  trucks  with 
trailers,  weighing  a  total  of  more  than 
16,000  poimds;  two  M-170  ambulances, 
weighing  more  than  7,500  pounds;  two 
UH-ID  helicopters,  with  a  combined 
weight  of  9,000  pounds;  tv/o  M-54  5-ton 
trucks  with  trailers,  weighing  over 
70,000  pounds;  two  M-37  %-ton  trucks 
with  trailers,  with  a  total  weight  of 
more  than  20.000  pounds;  plus  52 
drivers,  and  support  personnel,  who 
with  their  equipment  weigh  more  than 
12,000  pounds. 

This  airplane  really  will  put  the  Air 
Force  in  competition  with  the  Navy.  For 
the  flrst  time  in  air  transportation,  the 
Ay-  Force  will  be  able  to  carry  its  own 
helicopters  along  with  it.  This  is  a  mas- 
sive airplane  and  one  which  is  designed 
to  do  a  massive  job  for  the  Air  Force. 
The  total  for  tills  typical  load  in  one 
C-5  is  264.768  poimds.  And  that  air- 
plane, with  that  load,  can  fly  2,500  nau- 
tical miles  nonstop  and  land  on  a  wet, 
grass  field  in  less  than  5.000  feet. 

Or.  if  you  want  another  statistic,  the 
C-5  can  carry  16 — yes.  16 — %-ton  trucks 
at  the  same  time. 

It  will  truly  be  an  astounding  per- 
former— this  C-5A.  not  only  in  the  sheer 
size  of  its  capabilities,  but  also  at  a  ton- 
mile  rate  lower  by  far  than  any  other 
airplane  in  existence  in  the  world  today. 
The  statements  I  have  just  made  about 
the  C-5  cannot  be  made  about  any  other 
aircraft  in  the  world,  and  I  am  glad  our 
Nation  has  it.  Just  imagine  what  a  plane 
like  this  would  have  meant  during  the 
Berlin  airlift. 

In  that  connection,  I  was  Interested 
to  read  the  comments  of  our  colleague 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis)  which  were  made  after  I  had  de- 
parted for  Alaska  just  prior  to  the  re- 
cess. He  told  the  Senate : 

with  the  C-5A's  we  wiU  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  airlift  aircraft  in  the  force  by  one-half 
while  providing  more  than  three  times  the 
transport  capability. 

Commenting  upon  the  remarks  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  just  made,  I 
think  it  is  important  to  note  what  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  said  in  regard 
to  operating  costs.  He  said  the  C-5A 
operating  costs  per  ton-mile  will  be 
lower  than  the  entire  airlift,  which  will 
be  2.9  cents  for  the  C-5  A,  against  5.3 
cents. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  Is  not  any 
question  about  the  operating  cost  of  the 
C-5A  being  low.  The  point  I  made  was 
that  when  we  compare  the  costs  of  trans- 
portation, we  have  to  Include  the  capital 
cost  that  Is  the  procurement  cost.  That 
is  what  the  vote  Is  all  about  on  this 
point — whether  we  should  build  this 
plane.  In  any  kind  of  fair  comparison, 
we  have  to  consider  how  much  the  vehi- 
cle will  cost  to  construct  and  build.  When 
that  is  done,  the  officials  In  the  Air  Force 
Initially  testified  that  the  cost  of  the 
C-5A  per  ton-mile  would  be  about  10 
cents.  Because  the  overrun  Is  so  great 
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they  now  estimate  the  per  ton-mile  cost 
at  12  cents  on  the  basis  of  the  full  cost 
I  calculate  that  with  full  additional  coste 
it  will  be  very  close  to  15  cents  per  ton- 
mile.  The  average  cost  of  airlift  cargo  is 
13  Va  cents.  So  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
full  cost,  the  C-5A  will  cost  more  than 
the  average  cost  of  airlift  cargo,  and 
infinitely  more  than  ocean  shipping  will 
cost. 

I  will  concede  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  that  this  plane  performs  a  unique 
mission  and  that  it  carries  much  larger 
equipment,  but  only  40  planes  are  re- 
quired for  this  unique  purpose.  The  Air 
Force  has  said  it  will  need  only  40  to 
carry  the  outsized  cargo.  So  the  addi- 
tional planes,  the  fourth  squadron  now 
under  debate  would  have  to  be  compared 
not  as  a  uniquely  necessary  vehicle,  but 
on  a  competitive  basis  with  other  air 
cargo  carriers,  and  I  submit  that  on  a 
competitive  basis  the  C-5A  does  not 
compare  favorably. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  are  going  to 
get  58  C-5AS.  They  are  already  author- 
ized and  funded.  The  only  question  is 
whether  we  should  get  the  fourth  squad- 
ron. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  cannot  help  but  rem- 
inisce, because  I  remember,  when  flying 
the  C-47's  over  China,  their  operating 
cost  or  cost  per  ton-mile  was  consider- 
ably less  than  that  of  the  C-46's.  But 
when  we  got  the  C-46's,  they  moved 
twice  as  many  people  and  twice  as  much 
equipment  in  the  same  amount  of  time 
as  the  C-47's.  and  we  had  a  greater 
range. 

I  view  this  question  from  the  stand- 
point of  modernization.  The  C-46  in  time 
of  war  was  better  for  that  purpose  than 
the  C-47.  although  the  C-46's  and  C-47'5 
are  still  being  used. 

Every  man  flying  it  and  every  man  on 
the  ground  servicing  it  recognized  that 
the  C-46  was  better  than  the  C-47.  It 
was  faster,  carried  more  people,  and  did 
a  better  job.  That  is  how  I  look  at  the 
question  of  the  C-5  A. 

The  thought  of  dropping  that  much 
equipment  in  that  time,  landing  in  less 
than  5,000  feet,  without  an  improved 
runway,  astounds  pilots. 

The  C-5A  is  a  good  airplane.  It  is  a 
plane  that  will  do  the  job  that  needs  to 
be  done.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
oppose  modernization.  Modernization  of 
aircraft  is  something  that  we  should 
face,  along  with  modernization  of  our 
aircraft  carriers  and  our  tanks.  Total 
modernization  of  our  military  is  some- 
thing that  we  should  face  up  to  now, 
before  we  find  ourselves,  as  a  Senator 
said  the  other  day.  a  fifth-rate  power. 
I  cannot  see  participating  In  any  deci- 
sion which  would  leave  the  military  of 
this  country,  or  leave  this  country,  even 
as  a  second-rate  power  in  the  world. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  that  the 
C-5A,  except  for  Its  responsibility  to 
carry  outsized  cargo,  provides  no  ad- 
vantage over  the  C-141  and  other  planes. 
The  original  Air  Force  intention  was  to 
get  20  squadrons  of  the  C-141  and  no 
C-5A's.  Then  the  Air  Force  officials  tes- 
tified they  wanted  to  have  13  squadrons 
of  the  C-141  and  six  squadrons  of  the 
C-5A.  Now  the  question  is  whether  we 
should  go  ahead  with  the  additional 
fourth  squadron  of  the  C-5A.  Here  It 
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seems  to  me  that  the  amendment  has 
special  strength  because,  as  I  said,  we  are 
not  going  to  be  in  a  position  actually  to 
produce  the  fourth  squadron  until  the 
middle  of  1971.  That  gives  us  ample  time 
to  get  reports  and  to  get  information  on 
whether  the  C-5A  is  the  most  efficient, 
the  most  effective,  and  the  wisest  and 
best  military  response  to  our  problem. 

The  Defense  Etepartment's  only  studies 
of  this  plane  have  raised  serious  ques- 
tions about  it.  Their  November  7  study 
of  last  year  and  their  June  11  study  of 
this  year  both  concluded  that  the  fourth 
squadron  of  the  C-5A  is  not  cost  effec- 
tive; and  it  seems  to  me  that,  imder 
these  circumstances,  the  responsible  po- 
sition the  Senate  should  take  is  that  we 
should  delay  our  decision,  as  long  as  that 
delay  will  not  slow  down  the  production 
of  the  C-5A,  until  we  can  get  Informa- 
tion from  the  GAO  to  determine  whether 
this  conclusion  Is  correct  or  not  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin  again,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  we  should  compare  the  C-5A 
to  the  C-141,  which  I  have  fiown  in,  and 
know  it.  It  comes  through  our  State  quite 
often,  as  the  Senator  knows,  on  the  Viet- 
nam airlift.  I  think  It  is  a  wonderful 
airplane.  But  we  should  not  compare  the 
C-5A  with  It.  because  it  is  not  going  to 
replace  the  C-141;  it  is  designed  to  re- 
place the  C-133  and  the  C-124. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  that  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  going  to  replace  the  C-141. 
The  question,  however,  is  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  procure  additional  planes 
beyond  the  58th  plane.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion. I  agree  with  the  Senator  whole- 
heartedly that  we  should  have  the  three 
squadrons  of  C-5A's,  and  we  are  going  to 
get  them.  The  issue  is  whether  or  not 
we  need  more  of  them. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  disagree  with  my  col- 
league. The  issue  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  retire  as  many  of  the  C- 
133's  and  C-124's  as  contemplated.  We 
can  only  do  that  if  we  buy  the  number 
of  C-5A's  contemplated  by  this  bill. 

The  C-133  and  the  C-124,  in  their 
day,  were  good  airplanes.  Today,  how- 
ever, they  are  airplanes  that  operate  at 
e.xcessive  cost,  both  in  terms  of  cost  of 
operation  and  cost  per  ton-mile.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  agree 
that  they  are  not  as  efficient  as  the  141. 

The  Issue  to  be  decided  has  to  be,  what 
do  we  replace  them  with?  I  think  we 
should  replace  them  with  the  C-5A,  be- 
cause of  Its  tremendous  capability  in 
terms  of  use  of  equipment,  and  particu- 
larly. I  emphasize  again  as  a  pilot,  the 
short  field  landing  of  which  it  Is  ca- 
pable, with  its  tremendous  load. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  I  think  the 
Senator,  as  a  former  pilot,  can  speak 
with  real  authority,  and  there  is  a  lot 
of  sense  in  what  he  says. 

But  my  argimient  is  that  we  should 
make  this  decision  with  our  eyes  open. 
Our  eyes  are  not  open.  We  do  not  have 
the  information.  The  fact  that  this  mat- 
ter has  been  considered  by  the  Office  of 
Syistems  Analysis  twice,  and  both  times 
they  have  concluded  that  the  C-5A  Is 
not  cost  effective  shoiJd,  it  seems  to  me, 
be  a  signal  to  the  Senate  that  we  should 
get  more  information.  We  have  time  to 
to  do  it;  why  not?  What  is  the  rush? 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  been  informed 
by  the  staff  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  indicated  that  they  require 
these  fimds  in  fiscal  1970  in  order  to  have 
these  planes  into  the  inventory  In  fiscal 
1972;  and  if  the  three  C-133  squadrons 
are  going  to  be  retired,  as  they  are  pro- 
gramed to  retire,  we  must  have  the 
C-5A's  on  the  line  at  that  time.  The  in- 
dication is,  from  the  staff  memorandums 
given  to  me  here,  that  the  operations  of 
these  C-133  squadrons  are  limited,  and 
will  continue  to  be  limited,  in  terms  of 
flying  hours,  because  analysis  indicates 
a  life  of  19,000  hours,  and  these  squadrons 
are  scheduled  to  reach  this  analysis  limit 
by  1972.  Modifications  of  this  aircraft, 
at  a  cost  of  over  a  million  dollars  per 
aircraft,  would  be  required  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  aircraft  for  an  additional  1,500 
hours,  or  a  period  of  10  months. 

This  goes  back  to  what  I  was  saying 
before:  Modernization  now,  to  me,  is 
really  a  conservative  approach,  because 
we  need  to  modify  these  aircraft  or  re- 
place them  now  with  more  efficient  air- 
craft; and  to  put  more  modifications  into 
these  old  aircraft — while  they  were  good 
airplanes  in  their  day,  this  is  no  longer 
their  day — would  be  like  trying  to  equip 
the  Air  Force  now  with  the  C-47,  which 
was  a  wonderful  plane  in  its  day,  but 
would  not  make  much  sense  in  terms  of 
present-day  loads. 

I  am  relying  on  Information  given  to 
me.  As  the  Senator  knows,  I  am  not  on 
the  committee.  I  am  trying  to  address 
myself  to  this  plane  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  pilot,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  someone  who  knows  the  problems 
in  coimtry  like  Alaska. 

If  we  can  get  this  plane  available  and 
in  production,  and  eventually  the  L-500 
will  come  to  my  State,  it  will  make  a 
great  deal  of  difference.  If  one  wishes  to 
talk  about  15  cents  per  ton-mile,  as  com- 
pared with  what  industry  is  paying  in 
my  State  now  to  move  supplies  from 
Fairbanks  to  the  north  slope,  I  venture 
to  say  the  latter  is  more  nearly  S15  a 
ton-mile. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  there  are  special  problems  with  re- 
gard to  Alaska,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  would  be  completely  correct  if 
it  were  a  question  of  whether  we  were 
going  to  have  any  C-5A's.  But  research 
and  development  has  been  completed; 
five  or  six  planes  have  been  built,  two 
more  are  going  to  be  produced  within 
the  next  30  days,  and  a  total  of  58  before 
the  middle  of  1971.  So  it  is  not  a  question 
of  getting  the  plane  into  production,  so 
that  similar  planes  can  be  developed  for 
Alaskan  use.  That  will  happen  anyway, 
whether  we  proceed  with  the  fourth 
squadron  or  not. 

But  speaking  of  timing,  what  kind  of 
systems  analysis  do  we  have  in  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  Defense?  Cer- 
tainly, when  they  put  these  problems  to 
their  experts,  and  when  they  make  this 
kind  of  study,  if  they  come  up  with  a 
conclusion  that  the  C-5A  is  not  cost  ef- 
fective, it  seems  to  me  it  is  unbelievable 
that  they  would  ignore  the  presence  and 
availability  of  other  aircraft. 

As  I  say,  the  plan  of  modernization 
began  with  having  40  squadrons  of  the 
C-141.  That  plan  was  amended  and 
changed  so  they  could  bring  in  greater 


firepower  with  larger  equipment,  which 
the  C-5  A  makes  possible.  I  believe  that 
was  a  wise  decision. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  not  my  point. 
My  point,  based  upon  the  staff  analysis, 
is  that  the  fourth  squadron,  which  the 
Senator  disputes  and  seeks  to  delete  from 
the  bill,  will  replace  three  C-133  squad- 
rons that  are  scheduled  to  retire.  If  the 
Senator's  amendment  carries,  and  we  de- 
lete these  C-5A's,  what  is  going  to  re- 
place the  three  squadrons  of  C-133's? 
Or  does  the  Senator  think  we  should  go 
into  the  business  of  putting  a  million 
dollars  per  unit  into  an  obsolete  aircraft, 
to  keep  our  defense  capability  up?  I  say 
that  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  defense 
capability,  those  three  squadrons  which 
are  scheduled  to  retire  must  be  replaced 
by  this  fourth  squadron  of  C-5A's  the 
Senator  seeks  to  delete. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  nothing  in 
my  amendment  that  would  prevent  the 
replacement  of  these  other  planes  witli 
the  C-5A.  My  amendment  would  merely 
hold  up  the  authorization  until  we  can 
get  more  information.  As  I  point  out,  they 
are  not  scheduled  to  finish  the  first  run 
of  58  planes  until  mid-1971. 

The  Senator  has  stated  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  argued  that  they  have  to  have 
authorization  in  the  1970  bill  so  that 
they  can  fund  the  1972  requirements. 
That  Is  very  hard  for  me  to  accept.  I 
have  not  heard  that  argument  before; 
it  has  just  arisen  on  the  floor  now.  It  is 
hard  for  me  to  understand  why  this  kind 
of  a  long  lead  is  needed.  They  already 
have  the  funds  for  the  long  lead  items, 
why  would  they  have  to  fimd  something 
2  years  in  advance  of  production? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  My  Information  is  that 
delay  in  the  fourth  squadron  will  re- 
sule  in  either  the  loss  of  the  three  C-133 
squadrons  or  the  necessity,  between  now 
and  1972.  to  modernize  those  three  C-133 
squadrons  at  an  excessive  cost. 

Again  I  say  I  do  not  disagree  with  the 
Senator  in  terms  of  the  fact  that  this 
airplane  costs  more.  I  think,  as  I  have 
stated,  there  is  no  question  but  that,  as 
aircraft  get  bigger,  the  cost  is  greater; 
and,  also,  the  inflationary  spiral  hits 
military  procurement  the  same  as  it  does 
our  automobiles.  I  am  no  longer  able  to 
drive  an  $800  Model  B  Ford.  When  you 
start  to  get  into  these  costs,  they  are 
going  to  keep  going  up  and  up,  until  we 
beat  the  inflationary  spiral,  and  I  hope 
we  can  do  that.  I  hope  we  can  find  some 
way  to  stop  that  spiral,  for  I  think  it  is 
doing  everybody  a  great  deal  of  harm; 
and  again,  it  does  my  State  more  harm 
than  anyone  else,  because  we  pay  25  per- 
cent more  for  everything. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  that  as  far  as  stopping  the 
Inflationary  spiral  is  concerned,  the  one 
place  we  can  do  it  more  effectively  than 
anywhere  else  is  by  cutting  military 
spending.  That  is  the  most  inflationary 
kind  of  spending,  and  it  does  not  meet 
any  economic  need.  When  we  appropri- 
ate funds  to  build  houses,  the  money  we 
spend  tends  to  Inflate  the  economy,  but 
the  houses  we  build  increases  the  hous- 
ing supply  and  tends  to  bring  down  the 
cost  of  housing. 

There  is  some  counterbalancing.  But 
when  we  spend  money  on  planes  or  tanks 
or  ammunition,  that  money  is  strictly 
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inflationary.  There  Is  no  counterbalanc- 
ing increase  iti  the  supply  or  goods  that 
affect  our  cost  of  living. 

I  agree  thatj  we  should  not  cut  military 
budgets  with  a,  meat  ax.  We  should  not 
make  any  cuts  in  weapons  systems  which 
are  absolutely  essential  to  oiu-  defense. 
But  if  we  are  I  going  to  slow  down  infla- 
tion, we  have  to  cut  military  spending, 
space  spendin|g.  public  works  spending, 
and  spending  In  all  areas. 

This  Is  in  my  mind  by  far  the  most  in- 
cisive and  efltectlve  way  to  slow  down 
inflation.  We  (Jo  not  do  it  by  going  ahead 
with  the  authbrization  and  spending  oi 
money  for  places  and  other  weapons  that 
we  do  not  ne^.  And  when  the  Defense 
Department  s4ys  that  we  do  not  need  it, 
certainly  it  wlould  be  very  wise  for  us 
to  take  a  much  harder  look  at  the  matter. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
only  disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. We  hakfe  to  look  down  the  road 
and  see  what  the  military  costs  will  be 
in  1972,  1975.  And  1980  and  what  we  can 
do  now  to  moaemize  the  force  and  pro- 
gram it-  so  tliat  we  will  have  a  more 
efficieaWeperation. 

If  an  investment  is  required  today  to 
carry  out  this  purpose,  we  should  ap- 
proach it  fromj  that  light,  go  home,  and 
tell  our  constiliuents  that  modernization 
is  required,  and  we  should  cut  back  in 
other  areas  wliere  that  is  required. 

I  am  not  coftcemed  about  that  at  all. 
We  should  loo^  at  modernization  from 
the  total  concept.  I  can  only  say  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  that 
there  is  no  qiiestion  when  we  get  into 
the  total  concept  of  the  military  today 
that  I  must  join  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi in  beink  disturbed  at  the  general 
overall  attack  [being  made  on  the  de- 
fense posture  jof  our  country  through 
the  attempts  tip  delete  in  the  bm  items 
looking  toward  the  modernization  of 
our  defense  capability.  And  if  we  are 
afraid  to  go  ahead  with  the  moderniza- 
tion— and  I  thBk  that  we  must  not  be 
afraid  to  go  ahead  with  it — ^If  we  start 
to  cut  out  the  fourth  squadron  and  cut 
out  a  carrier  here  and  a  fighter  plane 
here,  we  will  bj  in  the  same  position  in 
5  or  10  years  that  Britain  was  before 
World  War  n.  j^d  I  have  a  deep  feeling 
that  is  the  cas*.  We  wUl  find  ourselves 
cutting  back  on  the  military  and  making 
the  Defense  D<  apartment  the  scapegoat 
in  each  case.      i 

I  think  we  are  inclined  to  forget  how 
much  money  the  President  cut  out  of 
the  budget  before  we  received  it.  More 
than  $4  billion  {was  cut  from  the  budget 
submitted  by  the  last  administration. 
And  we  are  sintlng  here  attempting  to 
cut  each  item. 

I  have  only  b^n  here  for  a  short  time, 
but  I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that, 
from  the  security  briefings  I  have  had, 
we  should  not  hesitate  at  all  about  re- 
placing some  of  these  items  with 
modem  equipment  and  scheduling  the 
replacement  soon  rather  than  waiting  for 
18  months. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  18  months' 
delay  now  woujd  cause  a  renegotiation 
of  the  contract.  jAnd  there  is  no  question 
that  if  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  the  thjree  C-133  squadrons  will 
be  retired  and  w0  will  lose  that  capability 
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and  be  required  to  expend  $1  billion  to 
restore  obsolete  aircraft. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  ever  there  was  a 
contract  that  needed  renegotiation,  this 
is  it.  This  is  the  worst  contract  that  the 
military  has  had  in  a  long  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  defend  the  aircraft 
and  not  the  contract.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  contract.  I  do  know 
something  about  the  airplane. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Both  sides  in  this 
debate  have  agreed  that  a  number  of 
these  elements  in  the  contract  have  to  be 
renegotiated.  If  my  amendment  psisses, 
we  will  then  be  in  a  far  stronger  position 
to  renegotiate  the  contract.  If  my  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to,  it  will  lend  some 
mHscle  to  the  Government  in  renegotia- 
tion. 

In  the  second  place,  I  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  made  a  very 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  moderniza- 
tion, which  I  approve. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Senator  can 
say  that  those  who  are  for  my  amend- 
ment are  against  modernization.  We 
should  expend  the  money  with  our  eyes 
open  and  know  the  facts. 

I  favor  a  more  vigorous  program  to 
develop  nuclear  submarines.  In  many 
areas  we  can  do  a  more  vigorous  and 
better  job  from  the  military  standpoint. 
However,  when  we  are  convinced  that  a 
program  is  wasteful,  not  justified,  and 
not  cost  effective,  and  that  there  is  a 
more  economical  way  to  do  It,  we  should 
vote  against  such  an  expenditure.  That 
does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  favor 
modernization. 

We  have  to  modernize  the  military 
force,  of  course,  and  that  will  cost  money. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr,  President,  I  close 
by  saying  that  it  is  inconceivable  to  me 
that  we  would  fail  to  recognize  that  the 
Air  Force  does  have  obsolete  equipment 
that  should  be  retired  and  that  these 
costly  old  airplanes,  costly,  in  terms  of 
operation  today,  were  airplanes  that  did 
a  good  job  in  their  day,  but  that  their 
day  is  past.  We  must  modernize  our 
equipment  and  the  time  to  make  the  de- 
cision about  modernization  is  now  and 
not  2  years  from  now. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Air  Force  will 
have  a  new  working  tool  available  to  it 
in  the  form  of  the  C-5A. 

I  feel  that  it  should  have  a  fourth 
squadron  as  contemplated  by  the  bill. 

The  C-5A  IS  not  only  a  giant  in  size, 
but  it  is  also  a  gigantic  step  forward  in 
the  state  of  the  art.  And  It  will  serve  an 
equally  great  need  in  the  mobility  and 
flexibility  of  our  military  forces  in  the 
perilous  times  we  face  ahead. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
able  Senator  from  Alaska  upon  the  ex- 
cellent remarks  he  has  made  today  in 
defense  of  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill.  Although  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  been  here  for  only  1 
year,  his  keen  mind  has  been  able  to 
perceive  the  great  dangers  facing  out 
Nation  and  the  hazards  with  which  we 
are  confronted.  Because  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  defense  matters,  he  is  able  to  give 
us  the  benefit  of  his  experience.  It  should 
be  very  beneficial  to  us. 


There  has  been  an  effort  made  here  to 
eliminate  one  weapon  after  another  from 
the  military. 

There  was  a  move  made  to  eliminate 
the  ABM,  which  is  a  very  vital  weapon 
and  purely  a  defensive  missile  which  is 
not  calculated  to  cross  the  ocean  or  to 
strike  people  in  other  lands.  It  is  merely 
intended  as  a  weapon  against  enemy  mis- 
siles if  the  enemy  should  attempt  to  send 
them  here. 

There  was  a  move  made  to  eliminate 
the  Army  tank,  the  MBT-70,  which  is 
vitally  needed.  As  long  as  we  have  armies 
fighting  conventional  wars,  we  will  need 
the  most  modem  tanks. 

There  is  a  move  being  made  to  delay  the 
C-5A.  I  say  this  with  no  criticism  of  any- 
one's motives.  However,  I  must  question 
the  judgment  of  some  on  these  matters 
We  cannot  just  go  out  here  now  and 
stand  up  against  the  Soviet  threat,  and 
that  threat  involves  a  threat  today  to  the 
freedom  of  the  world,  unless  we  are 
prepared. 

There  will  be  moves  made.  I  under- 
stand, to  eliminate  and  delay  the  F-14 
and  the  F-15  planes. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  In  World  War 
n,  the  oceans  protected  us.  That  war  be- 
gan in  December  1941.  We  had  time  to 
build  up  our  armies.  We  had  time  to 
build  planes,  tanks,  and  other  equipment. 
That  will  not  be  the  case  if  we  have  an- 
other war. 

We  now  have  supersonic  planes,  planes 
that  fiy  faster  than  sound.  These  planes 
can  cross  oceans  and  endanger  the  people 
of  this  Nation. 

We  have  the  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  that  can  travel  thousands  of 
miles  and  can  be  sent  here  by  enemy 
countries. 

We  must  be  prepared.  Time  is  of  the 
essense.  We  must  be  ready  if  an  attack 
comes. 

The  research  and  development  that 
we  do  today  will  determine  what  weapons 
we  have  8,  10,  or  12  years  from  now.  Our 
weapons  today  are  a  result  of  the  re- 
search undertaken  that  far  back. 

If  we  follow  the  plans  of  some  of  the 
people  in  this  country  today  and  some  of 
the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  in 
the  Senate,  it  will  not  be  very  long  imtil 
our  country  will  be  disarmed.  We  will  be 
imilaterally  disarmed. 

I  think  that  in  the  face  of  the  threat 
facing  us  today  it  would  be  incompre- 
hensible if  we  were  to  pursue  such  a 
course. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
upon  his  wisdom  and  good  judgment  dis- 
played in  the  remarks  he  has  made 
today. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  heed  the 
advice  of  a  freshman  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  in  complimenting  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  the  remarks  he  has  made  in 
defense  of  the  C-5A.  I  have  known  for 
a  long  time  of  his  great  interest  in  avia- 
tion, the  fact  that  he  has  long  been  a 
pilot,  the  fact  that  he  imderstands  the 
operations  of  aircraft  and  fleets  of  air- 
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craft.  So,  coming  from  him,  these  words 
come  from  the  mouth  of  an  expert,  a  man 
who  has  had  practical  experience  with 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  this,  because  we  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  theory  expressed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  from  people  who 
really  do  not  know  what  they  are  talk- 
ing about.  I  am  happy  that  the  Senator 
has  made  these  remarks,  and  I  wonder 
whether  he  would  yield  one  moment 
longer. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr,  President,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  to  this.  I  said  yesterday  that 
we  had  inquired  of  the  Army  as  to  their 
needs  for  the  C-5A,  and  the  question  was 
asked,  "Can  the  Army  load  four  squad- 
rons of  C-5A's  plus  existing  C-141's  with- 
in 10  days?" 

This  is  the  answer: 

In  the  post- Vietnam  environment  (when 
C-5A  aircraft  became  available)  present  Army 
mobilization  objectives  will  make  forces 
available  at  a  rate  which  will  utilize  fully  all 
available  C-5A  and  C-141  aircraft  within  a 
ten-day  period.  Realistically  one  should  rec- 
ognize that  the  Army  would  not  exjject  to  be 
allotted  all  of  these  aircraft  because  of  re- 
quirements of  the  other  Services. 

In  a  situation  where  there  was  some  ad- 
vance notice  prior  to  Initiation  of  an  air- 
lift, availability  of  Army  forces  for  a  major 
deployment  would  exceed  airlift  availability. 
For  example,  If  called  upon  to  reinforce  Eu- 
rope (in  a  post  VN  environment)  the  Air 
Force,  with  4  squadrons  of  C-5A*s  and  14 
squadrons  of  C-141's  could  make  available  to 
tlie  Army  above  essential  Air  Force  require- 
ments an  efitlmated  capability  to  airlift  115.- 
000  troops  and  23,000  S/T  of  cargo  to  Europe 
from  CONUS  in  a  ten-day  pyerlod. 

Within  a  ten-day  period  the  Army  would 
have  available  for  loading  an  estimated  124.- 

000  troops  and  36,000  S/T  of  cargo.  There- 
lore,  the  Army  could  generate  a  total  lift  re- 
quirement which  exceeds — 

I  repeat — 
which  exceeds  Air  Force  capability  with  four 
squadrons  of  C-5A's  and  14  squadrons  of 
C-141 's.  This  example  does  not  include  con- 
current requirements  of  the  Navy  or  Marine 
Ckirps. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mi-.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  completed  his 
speech? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes,  I  have. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly  ? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, Mr.  President.  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  not  only 
do  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  coming  here  and  taking  part 
in  this  debate,  but  also,  I  want  to  say 
that  he  has  made  a  splendid  statement. 
He  holds  himself  well  in  debate.  I  think 
he  has  made  a  very  flne  contribution 
to  the  problem  of  this  amendment.  He 
is  a  pilot  in  his  own  right,  too,  which 
gives  a  feel  to  his  opinions  and  his  be- 
liefs, and  that  gives  them  an  extra  prac- 
tical value. 

I  enoDurage  the  Senator  frcan  Alaska 
to  take  part  in  other  phases  of  the  de- 
bate on  this  bill — not  only  on  this  bill 
but  also  on  other  military  bills.  Of  course, 

1  hope  that  he  and  I  will  always  be  on 
the  same  side.  But  even  if  we  are  not,  he 
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is  capable  of  making  a  flne  contribu- 
tion to  this  subject  matter.  I  am  most 
grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  add  my 
commendation  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  he 
wants  my  commendation.  I  disagreed 
with  him  in  the  debate,  but  he  is  an  able, 
astute,  and  effective  debater,  and  I  think 
this  is  useful  and  valuable  in  the  Senate. 
As  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  has  said,  one  of  the  things  we  do 
not  do  enough  in  this  body  is  to  debate. 
He  has  called  for  it,  properly. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  on 
the  basis  of  his  speech  today  and  previ- 
ously, has  indicated  that  he  is  the  kind 
of  man  who  will  be  most  helpful  to  us 
in  coming  to  reasonable  conclusions 
based  on  the  give-and-take  of  debate.  I 
commend  him,  and  join  the  other  Sena- 
tors in  commending  him,  on  his  speech, 
although,  again,  I  think  he  knows  that 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  conclusions  in 
the  speech. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

I  do  think  that  those  of  us  who  are  not 
on  these  committees  at  times  do  not  get 
involved  as  much  as  we  should.  With  due 
respect  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
I  think  we  probably  have  more  Air  Force 
squadrons  stationed  in  our  State  than 
any  other  State,  and  we  look  forward  to 
many  of  them  returning  from  Vietnam. 
I  think  we  will  be  the  supply  center  for 
the  Air  Force  in  future  years.  We  are  not 
a  hostile  envirorunent  for  the  Air  Force 
in  Alaska.  We  enjoy  having  them  there. 
We  have  a  great  deal  of  space  in  which  to 
roam  around  and  train.  I  would  like  to 
see  them  have  this  kind  of  aircraft  and 
the  full  capability  envisioned  by  the  bill. 
That  is  why  I  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  pointed  out,  as  I  imderstand  it. 
that  the  Army  would  need  the  capability 
of  the  fourth  squadron  of  the  C-5A's. 
This  may  very  well  be  the  case.  I  am  sure 
that  if  the  Army  said  so,  it  is  the  case. 

Hov/ever,  flrst,  my  amendment  would 
not  prevent  our  providing  the  C-5A  on 
schedule  and  on  the  same  production 
basis,  because  it  is  going  to  take  imtil 
mid-1971  for  the  present  run  to  be  com- 
pleted; and  If,  on  the  basis  of  the  infor- 
mation we  get  from  them,  which  my 
amendment  calls  for,  the  Senate  next 
year  decides  to  act  and  ask  for  more 
C-5A's,  ask  for  the  fourth  squadron, 
Lockheed  can  continue  right  along  on 
the  same  production  basis,  without  los- 
ing time. 

The  second  point  I  make  to  the  Sen- 
ator is  that  he  stressed — and  I  thought 
he  stressed  with  great  force — the  neces- 
sity for  having  this  plane  available  for  a 
10-day  period.  Again  and  again  in  his 
remarks,  he  pointed  out  that  this  was  for 
rapid  mobilization,  this  10-day  period. 
This  is  why  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
might  be  some  force  behind  the  study 
that  was  made  by  the  Office  of  Systems 
Analysis  when  they  pointed  out  that  the 
plane  might  be  utilized  for  15  hours  a 
day.  It.  of  course,  would  be  inconceivable 
to  use  a  plane  for  15  hours  a  day  over  a 
long  period.  For  10  days,  in  an  emergency 
situation,  It  is  possible. 


So  perhaps  the  conclusion  they 
reached,  that  the  fourth  squadron  was 
unnecessary  because  you  can  use  these 
planes  intensively,  might  have  had  some 
logic  behind  it.  although  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator pointed  out  very  well  on  the  floor 
that  you  caimot  do  this  for  any  pro- 
longed period  of  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  put  this  10-day  emergency 
matter  in  the  proper  perspective. 

If  you  are  going  to  hold  three  squad- 
rons on  the  ground,  waiting  for  a  10-day 
period,  I  will  guarantee  that  you  will  not 
get  them  off  the  ground.  Airplanes  are 
no  good  unless  they  fly. 

One  of  the  big  mistakes  we  in  Con- 
gress make  is  that  we  think  we  can 
ground  airplanes  and  pilots  and  save 
money. 

These  airplanes  might  be  on  training 
missions  or  on  other  airlift  missions, 
when,  all  of  a  sudden,  without  any  warn- 
ing, the  President  might  call  a  state  of 
emergency  and  we  would  have  to  start 
deploying  troops  to  Europe  or  South 
America  or  Korea  or  some  other  place, 
and  then  we  would  have  to  depend  upon 
the  normal  operations  of  a  fleet. 

I  dispute  very  violently  the  contention 
of  Systems  Analysis  that  you  can  fly  air- 
planes 15  hours  a  day.  You  could  not  do 
it  even  if  you  had  them  in  readiness.  It 
cannot  be  done. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  the  fact  that  Systems 
Analysis  did  oome  to  the  conclusion  that 
four  squadrons  are  needed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  the  Assistant 
Secretary  did,  because  he  rejected  the 
study.  But  the  study  itself  indicated  that 
you  would  not  need  the  fourth  squadron 
if  you  could  more  intensively  use  the 
plane,  and  they  made  that  assumption  in 
the  November  7  study.  In  the  second 
study,  in  June,  they  made  different  as- 
sumptions, and  still  came  back  with  the 
conclusion  that  you  would  not  need  the 
fourth  squadron. 

I  say  this  is  what  the  study  showed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  systems  ana- 
lysts themselves,  in  their  language,  con- 
cluded that  the  fourth  squadron  wtis 
needed.  We  have  made  this  point  time 
and  time  again.  In  fact,  it  is  in  the  Utera- 
ture  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
received  from  the  Pentagon.  That  is 
where  I  got  my  information. 


THE  NATIONAL  STUDENT 
ASSOCL'^TION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  A  striking  editorial 
in  the  State  newspaper  last  Wednesday 
calls  attention  to  the  result  of  the  recent 
convention  of  the  National  Student  As- 
sociation. NSA,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  the 
left-wing  radical  group  that  was  secretly 
financed  by  the  CIA.  It  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  militant  groups  now  dis- 
rupting college  campuses  across  the 
Nation.  As  the  State  says : 

No  group  was  more  zealous  than  NSA  In 
promoting  black  militancy.  With  the  CIA 
paying  up  to  80  percent  of  the  tab,  it  financed 
much  of  the  mischief  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights,  Including  the  fc»inatlon  of  the  radical 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee, 
headed  by  Stokely  Oarmlchael  and  H.  Rap 
Brown.  By  Its  own  eotim&tee,  NSA  diverted 
at  least  91  mlUlon  to  such  "civil  rights"  work. 
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"another 
voured  by  it 


Mr.  President,  the  folly  of  Government 
support  of  such  projects  is  now  apparent, 
although  io  would  seem  to  me  that  it 
should  havt  been  apparent  to  anyone 
with  commpnsense  at  the  time  the  or- 
ganization ias  secretly  funded.  I  do  not 
know  who  sold  our  leaders  at  that  time 
on  the  theoir  that  the  best  way  to  combat 
subversion  Is  by  encouraging  and  sup- 
porting radicals. 

The  Stat*  points  out  that  the  result, 
even  for  thq  NSA,  is  a  continuing  revolu- 
ition,  where  last  year's  crop 
of  revolutloiiarles  is  too  mild  for  the  new 
crop.  At  thi  NSA  Convention,  the  black 
militants  wjilked  out.  The  State  calls  It 
se  of  the  parent  being  de- 
;  children." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  from  the  State.  Sep- 
tember 3.  1969.  entitled  "Student  Asso- 
ciation Suffers  Split  in  Ranks"  be  printed 
in  the  Recqrd  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The     PRtSroiNG     OFFICER     (Mr. 
ALLfN  in  thfe  chair).  Without  objection, 
.  it  iik  SQ  ordered. 

(See  exhil^it  1.) 

Mr.  THUtRMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  also  like  to  call  attention  to  an 
article  on  tjie  same  page  of  the  State, 
by  the  State's  able  associate  editor, 
William  P.  Cheshire.  Mr.  Cheshire's  ar- 
ticle is  entttled  "Churchmen  Finance 
Black  Revolution,"  and  he  describes  a 
situation  that  is  analogous  to  the  CIAs 
financing  ot  NSA.  Here  we  find  that  a 
coalition  of]  churches,  called  Inter-re- 
llglous  Foundation  for  Community  Or- 
ganization— >IPCO — has  financed  the 
outrageous  l)lackmail  program  of  James 


Forman. 


5t  recently,  the  delegates  to 


the  Episcopal  Church's  general  conven- 
tion has  aOTeed  to  recognize  the  self- 
appointed  Forman  as  the  bargaining 
agent  for  all  black  people.  This  is  a  com- 
pletely irre^onslble  action,  although  it 
is  not  surprising,  since  Mr  Cheshire 
points  out  that  the  Episcopal  Church 
took  the  lea4  in  organizing  EFCO. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  single  out  any 
particular  church  for  criticism,  espe- 
cially since  PCO  is  a  coalition  of  many 
churches.  However,  this  action  of  the 
churchmen  :s  as  Ul-advised  as  the  CIA's 
action  in  firancing  the  militants,  and  I 
have  no  doupt  that  the  fault  will  be  the 
same.  Mr.  Cl^eshlre's  article  also  proposes 
a  remedy :  H  e  points  out  that  many  lay- 
men "are  cul  ting  their  pledges  and  turn- 
ing to  altemitives."  One  alternative  that 
he  mention;  is  the  "Foundation  for 
Christian  Theology"  which  is  working 
within  the  c^iurch  to  prevent  politically 
oriented  proferams. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  imanimous 
consent  thai  the  article  by  WUllam  E. 
Cheshire.  "Churctimen  Finance  Black 
Revolution"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusic  n  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  s  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  2.) 

Exhibit    1 

(Prom  the  C<  Ivimbla   (S.C.)    State.  Sept.  3. 

1969] 

Student   A  isociation   Svttsrs   SPLrr   in 
X  Ranks 

The  left-wlig  National  student  Associa- 
tion, short  of  funds  since  losing  its  govern- 


ment subsidy  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  scandal  two  years  ago. 
may  be  short  of  members  next.  Black  stu- 
dents stormed  out  of  NSA's  El  Paso  conven- 
tion last  week,  charging  that  the  student 
group  had  been  using  the  race  issue  "for  ego- 
trips  and  to  get  foundation  money." 

The  revolt  began  when  Muhammed  Ken- 
yatta.  a  leader  In  the  drive  to  extort  $500  mll- 
Uon  In  "reparations"  from  white  churches, 
sought  to  take  a  voice  vote  of  NSA  delegates 
on  the  proposition  that  NSA  Is  a  "racist  In- 
stitution," NSA  officials,  unwilling  to  have 
the  convention  sentiment  recorded,  grabbed 
the  microphone  away  from  Kenyatta  and 
hustled  him  off  the  platform. 

A  mass  walkout  followed.  Negro  students 
announced  plans  to  form  the  20  Negro  col- 
leges associated  with  NSA  into  a  new  Nation- 
al Association  of  Black  Students,  and  black 
candidates  were  urged  to  take  no  i>art  In 
NSA's  election  of  officers.  All  obliged  except 
Clinton  Deveaux.  running  for  president  on  a 
platform  opposed  to  campus  violence. 

ySA  delegates  thus  faced  the  necessity  of 
choosing  between  two  unpleasant  alterna- 
tives. They  could  vote  for  Deveaux.  thereby 
repudiating  the  organization's  wishy-washy 
stand  on  college  riots.  Or  they  could  repudi- 
ate Deveaux,  thereby  widening  the  breach 
between  blacks  and  whites.  (They  voted 
against  him. ) 

NSA's  difficulties  are  another  case  of  the 
parent  being  devoured  by  its  children.  In 
Its  ilusher  days,  no  group  was  more  zealous 
than  NSA  in  promoting  black  militancy.  With 
the  CIA  paying  up  to  80  per  cent  of  the  tab. 
it  financed  much  of  the  Initial  mischief  In 
the  field  of  civil  rights,  including  the  forma- 
tion of  the  radical  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  headed  by  Stokely 
Carmichael  and  H.  Rap  Brown. 

By  Its  own  estimates.  NSA  diverted  at  least 
$1  million  to  such  "civil  rights"  work. 

Then  the  cover  blew.  Revelations  In  Ram- 
parts, a  New  Left  scandal  sheet  out  to  dis- 
credit the  CIA,  ended  by  unmasking  a  whole 
network  of  undercover  operations  Involving 
government  subsidies  to  leftist  foundations 
and  political  action  groups,  including  NSA. 
To  bead  off  a  full-scale  congressional  inquiry, 
the  CIA  had  to  repudiate  these  connections 
and  promise  to  sin  no  more. 

NSA  had  to  shift  for  Itself.  With  only  430 
members  out  of  1.700  eligible  schools  and 
no  Big  Daddy  In  Washington.  NBAs  debts 
began  to  climb.  It  now  owes  an  estimated 
$100,000,  which  helps  explain  why  the  NSA 
militants  are  losing  Interest  in  Whitey's  help. 
Whltey  needs  theirs. 

One  surveys  NSA's  record  over  the  past 
few  years:  repudiation  of  U.S.  action  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  Vietnam;  advocacy  of  a  seat  In  the 
United  Nations  for  Red  China  and  a  Com- 
munist-dominated coalition  government  In 
Saigon:  endorsement  of  Fidel  Castro's  "edu- 
cational reforms."  It  is  a  sad  record  Indeed; 
and  if  the  black  militants  can  assist  In  bring- 
ing down  this  troublesome  group,  they  will 
deserve  to  have  at  least  one  public  service 
chalked  up  to  their  credit. 

ExHiBrr  2 
Churchmen    Finance   Black   REVOLtrriON 
(By  WUllam  P.   Cheshire) 
No  sooner  had  Episcopal  delegates  settled 
In  their  seats  for  the  church's  general  con- 
vention In  South  Bend  than  the  presiding 
Bishop    gave    them    some    unsettling    news. 
The  church's  executive  council,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
John  E.  Hlnes  announced  last  Saturday,  had 
agreed  to  recognize  as  the  bargaining  agent 
for  all  black  {>eople  James  Forman's  Black 
Economic  Development  Conference. 

This  is  the  group.  It  will  be  recalled,  that 
met  last  April  in  Detroit  and  demanded  $500 
million  from  white  churchmen  as  "repara- 
tions" for  slavery.  At  least  one  Episcopal 
bishop,  the  Rt.  Rev.  C.  Kilmer  Myers  of  San 
Francisco,  thought  the  figure  "too  low."  Por- 


man  obliged  him  by  raising  the  demand  to 
$3  billion,  where  It  stands  at  the  moment. 

Endorsement  of  Forman's  blackmall-for- 
blacks  by  the  executive  council  of  the  Epis- 
copal church  came  as  no  surprise.  Three 
years  ago.  at  the  urging  of  Bishop  Hlnes.  the 
executive  council  took  the  lead  In  establish- 
ing what  is  known  as  the  Inter-rellgious 
Foundation  for  Community  Organization. 
Though  Initial  funding  came  from  the  Epis- 
copal  Church  treasury,  IPCO  Is  now  an  inter- 
faith  agency*  that  finances  a  variety  of  black 
community  projects. 

One  of  these  was  last  April's  Black  Eco- 
nomic Development  Conference,  whose  chair- 
man (the  Rev.  Lucius  Walker  Jr.)  Is  likewise 
IPCO's  executive  director.  IPCO  paid  out 
$50,000  to  the  Walker-Forman  group,  all  of 
It  originating,  in  the  form  of  donations,  at 
the  very  churches  the  militants  intend  to 
shake  down  for  $3  billion  more. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  IPCO  had  bank- 
rolled black  militants.  In  Chicago.  IPCO  gsve 
$20,000  to  the  Garfield  organization,  several 
of  whose  offlciers  were  arrested  and  charged 
with  conspiracy  to  commit  arson  and  burglary 
during  race  riots  in  Chicago  last  year,  An- 
other $5,800  went  to  the  Los  Angeles  Black 
Congress,  a  Negro  extremist  group.  The 
United  Black  Community  Organization  in 
Cincinnati  received  $44,000.  Of  $885,800  dis- 
persed so  far,  IPCO  has  spent  $774,500  on 
these  and  similar  incendiary  groups. 

Apart  from  IPCO,  the  executive  council  of 
the  E^plscopal  Church  (one  of  the  more  rad- 
ical church  councils)  has  several  special  proj- 
ects of  Its  own  that  are  being  financed 
through  a  $9  million  "urban  crisis"  program. 
Examples  of  Its  work:  $15,000  to  support  boy- 
cotting Chicago  high  school  students  In  their 
demands  for  an  expanded  Afro-American  his- 
tory course,  $7,000  to  produce  60  new  copies 
of  the  Black  Panther  film  "Huey"  for  na- 
tionwide distribution,  and  $30,000  for  ihe 
"Drum  and  Spear  Book  Store"  in  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

These  efforts  and  others  like  them  tend  to 
confirm  the  opinion  of  Gus  Hall,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  U.S.  Communist  Party.  In  an 
interview  last  year  with  editors  of  the 
Presbyterian  magazine  "Approach,  "  Hall 
said:  "Communist  goals  are  almost  Identical 
to  those  espoused  by  the  liberal  church.  We 
can — we  should — work  together  for  the  same 
things." 

Some  will  be  disposed  to  think  that  Hall's 
plan  for  Christian-Communist  cooperation 
has  already  been  put  into  effect,  intentionally 
or  not.  But  a  counter-force  has  come  Into 
being  as  well:  the  Foundation  for  Christian 
Theology  (1501  North  Glass  St.,  Victoria, 
Tex.,  77901).  an  Episcopal-oriented  group 
headed  by  the  Rev.  Paul  H.  Kratzlg,  D.D. 

"We  oppose  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  In  the  U.S.A.  when  It 
declares  positions  on  political  Issues,  presum- 
ing to  speak  for  40  million  Chrlstlims,"  Dr. 
Kratzlg  says.  "We  oppose  church  support  of 
politically  oriented  groups  and  their  pro- 
grams .  .  .  The  division  In  the  church  was 
not  created  by  us.  The  Foundation  Is  here  to 
prevent  this  division  from  developing  Into 
a  schism.  If  possible." 

Many  laymen,  unwilling  to  go  on  financing 
IPCO  and  similar  groups,  are  cutting  their 
pledges  and  turning  to  alternatives  like  Dr. 


•  In  addition  to  the  executive  council  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  these  groups  also 
contribute  to  IPCO's  financial  support:  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Missions  Society,  the 
Board  of  Homeland  Ministries  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  the  General  Board  of 
Christian  Social  Concern  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  the  Board  of  National  Missions  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee,  the  CJathollc  Commit- 
tee for  Urban  Ministry,  the  National  Catho- 
lic Conference  for  Inter-raclal  Justice,  and 
the  Foundation  for  Voluntary  Service. 
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Kratzlg's  foimdation,  which  supports  mis- 
sions, seminary  students  and  the  other  tradi- 
tional work  of  the  church.  If  the  trend  con- 
tinues, who  knows  what  may  happen?  The 
radicals  of  the  cloth  may  promote  James 
Forman's  extortion  plan  only  to  discover, 
too  late,  that  a  rebellious  laity  has  balked 
at  paying  tribute  even  If  the  clergy  hasn't. 


THE  KIDNAPING  OF  U.S.  AMBASSA- 
DOR CHARLES  BURKE  ELBRICK 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
much  concerned  and  I  am  sure  the  peo- 
ple of  our  coimtry  are  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  kidnaping  of  Ambas- 
sador Charles  Burke  Elbrick  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

A  condition  for  the  release  of  Ambas- 
sador Elbrick  imposed  by  his  kidnapers 
is  that  the  Government  of  Brazil  release 
15  political  prisoners  with  the  assurance 
that  they  will  be  able  to  seek  asylum. 

I  have  talked  with  officials  of  the  State 
Department  and  I  have  been  assured  that 
the  Department  is  in  constant  commimi- 
cation  with  the  Government  of  Brazil 
and  is  urging  that  Government  to  take 
every  step  to  secure  his  safe  release. 

I  have  just  heard  that  the  Government 
of  Brazil  has  acceded  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  has  an- 
noimced  that  it  will  agree  to  the  relesise 
of  the  political  prisoners  which  are  held 
by  the  Government  of  Brazil. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  it  may  be 
argued  by  some  that  the  release  of  the 
political  prisoners  under  such  conditions 
will  establish  a  precedent  which  may  be 
used  by  dissident  groups  in  other  coun- 
tries to  secure  the  release  of  political 
prisoners  and  perhaps  to  impose  other 
conditions  which  are  unfavorable  to 
those  countries. 

This  may  be  true,  but  it  does  not  meet 
the  problem  that  confronts  our  own 
country  when  our  diplomatic  representa- 
tives are  kidnaped,  as  occurred  to  Am- 
bassador Burke  Elbrick  or  in  the  case. 
not  long  ago.  when  our  ambassador  to 
Guatemala,  Gtordon  Meln.  was  kidnaped 
and  killed. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Government  of 
Brazil,  under  international  agreements, 
to  provide  protection  to  Ambassador  El- 
brick. Failing  to  do  so,  it  is  its  duty  to 
take  every  step,  including  the  relesise 
of  fwUtlcal  prisoners,  if  necessary,  to  se- 
cure the  prompt  release  of  Ambassador 
Elbrick.  I  am  sure  that  this  is  the  position 
of  the  people  of  our  country. 

If.  as  has  been  reported,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil  has  taken  this  step  to 
insure  Ambassador  Elbrick's  safety  and 
will  release  the  men  held  as  political  pris- 
oners. I  am  glad.  But  in  the  future,  our 
country  must  require  adequate  assur- 
ance that  our  diplomats  in  other  coun- 
tries will  be  protected.  Also,  our  country 
on  its  part  must  provide  more  effective 
protection  for  its  representatives. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
Senator's  remarks.  I  do  not  think  any 
Senator  is  in  a  better  position  to  make 
them  and  give  them  added  meaning.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  spoken  out  at  this  particular 
time. 


We  do  not  mean  to  be  belligerent,  but 
we  are  being  pushed  around  in  many 
ways,  as  our  ships  are  captured,  our 
planes  shot  down,  and  our  ambassadors 
kidnaped.  Many  incidents  such  as  this 
have  happened.  We  must  draw  the  line 
rigidly  and  let  our  position  be  known 
in  advance. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  his  excellent  speech. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

I  feel  rather  strongly  about  this,  be- 
cause Ambassador  Elbrick,  who  was  kid- 
naped— and  we  hope  he  is  safe — is  a 
native  of  my  State,  as  was  our  ambassa- 
dor to  Guatemala,  who  was  killed.  That 
is  a  personal  concern,  but  it  is  not  so 
important  as  the  reason  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  just  stated; 
that  is,  that  we  must  be  firm  with  other 
countries  concerning  the  protection  of 
our  people,  to  make  certain  that  they 
are  given  adequate  protection  as  re- 
quired by  International  law. 

I  believe  tiiese  incidents  call  for 
stronger  efforts!  on  our  part  to  secure 
greater  protection  for  our  diplomatic 
representatives  and  to  provide  more  ef- 
fective means  oi  protection  for  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I,  too,  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper).  I  share 
his  concern  over  Ambassador  Elbrick's 
fate. 

Last  year,  as  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  delegation  from 
this  body,  I  visited  Yugoslavia.  Ambassa- 
dor Elbrick  did  a  fantastic  job  for  this 
country  there.  Today,  we  see  the  Yugo- 
slavs are  striving  to  obtain  independence 
from  Russian  domination.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  this  must  go  to  Ambassador 
Elbrick  who  is  one  of  our  most  able  dip- 
lomats. 

The  kidnaping  and  holding  for  ran- 
som of  Ambassador  Elbrick  requires  us 
to  consider  whether  the  contingents  of 
marines  which  guard  our  embassies  in 
foreign  countries  should  be  strengthened 
so  as  to  protect  the  residences  of  our 
ambassadors  and  insure  their  safety  as 
they  travel  to  and  from  the  embassies. 

The  murder  of  Ambassador  Gordon 
Mein  in  Guatemala  is  another  tragic 
case.  Another  such  incident,  which  for- 
tunately did  not  end  so  tragically,  oc- 
curred in  Japan  during  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers'  visit  when  Ambassador 
Meyer  was  attacked  and  injured. 

I  know  Ambassador  Meyer.  I  visited 
with  him  when  he  was  in  Lebanon,  again 
when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  delegation  which  went 
to  Iran  during  the  time  he  was  our  Am- 
bassador there. 

Ambassador  Meyer  was  in  the  OSS 
during  World  War  II.  serving  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Iran,  in  Azerbaijan, 
where  he  helped  prevent  the  Russians 
from  tearing  that  province  away  from 
Iran,  as  they  tried  to  do  after  World 
War  n. 

Ambassador  Meyer  is  a  brilliant  man. 
He  is  an  intellectually  gifted  man  and  is 
also  an  agile  man  physically.  Those  qual- 


ities combined  to  prevent  the  attack  from 
being  more  serious  than  It  was. 

Mr.  President,  this  all  points  up  that 
our  people  In  the  Foreign  Service,  who 
are  often  criticized  and  frequently  de- 
nounced, encounter  great  risks  of  physi- 
cal violence  when  our  embassies  are  at- 
tacked, bricks  thrown  through  the  win- 
dows, and  information  centers  burned. 
It  is  very  risky  for  those  who  serve  in  our 
diplomatic  service,  because  our  diplo- 
matic service  is  essentially  nonmilitary. 
They  are  not  supposed  to  be  armed  as 
are  our  military  personnel. 

Regardless  of  what  kind  of  protection 
we  ultimately  provide  our  civilian  rep- 
resentatives abroad,  it  will  call  for  very 
serious  thought  and  attention  on  the 
part  of  our  Government  to  provide  pro- 
tection to  our  able  ambassadors  and 
those  who  serve  with  him. 

We  have  many  able  men  serving  this 
country  abroad.  I  think  that  Ambassador 
Elbrick  certainly  has  proved  he  Is  a  man 
of  great  ability.  So  has  Ambassador 
Meyer  and  many  others. 


THE  NIXON  TAX  PROPOSAL  FAILS 
THE  AVERAGE  TAXPAYER 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  shocked  by  the  testimony  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  David  Kennedy, 
before  the  Finance  Committee  in  which 
he  outlined  the  Nixon  administration's 
so-called  tax  reform  program.  Instead  of 
presenting  to  the  Senate  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  tax  program  which  would 
provide  meaningful  relief  to  the  "forgot- 
ten American" — the  overtaxed  lower- 
and  middle-income  citizens — as  was  re- 
peatedly promised  during  the  1968  pres- 
idential campaign.  Secretary  Kennedy 
proposed  a  tax  program  that  could  well 
have  been  devised  in  a  big  business  board- 
room. 

One  of  the  most  amazing  features  of 
the  Nixon  tax  program  is  its  treatment 
of  the  standard  deduction.  The  House  of 
Representatives  recognized  that  the  pres- 
ent standard  deduction  of  10  percent 
with  a  celling  of  $1,000  is  totally  out  of 
line  with  today's  cost  of  living;  therefore, 
the  House  sought  to  remedy  this  unjust 
situation  by  raising  the  standard  deduc- 
tion to  15  percent  with  a  ceiling  of  $2,000. 
By  doing  so,  the  House  w&s  responding 
in  an  effective  manner  to  urgent  need  for 
tax  relief.  The  Nixon  administration, 
however,  did  not  endorse  this  significant 
change  in  the  tax  law,  but  rather  pro- 
posed that  the  standard  deduction  be 
cut  to  14  percent  with  a  celling  of 
$1,400 — a  loss  to  the  average  taxpayer 
of  $600  of  deductions. 

To  further  compound  this  situation. 
Secretary  Kennedy  asks  for  a  1 -percent 
reduction  in  corporate  taxes.  What  this 
all  boils  do\v7i  to.  in  the  final  analysis, 
is  that  the  President's  tax  program  gives 
relief  to  big  business  and  does  so  by  re- 
ducing tax  benefits  for  individuals.  In 
other  words  "the  forgotten  American." 
according  to  the  Nixon  administration, 
is  not  the  overburdened  taxpayer,  but 
really  the  large  business  powers. 

The  average  taxpayer  of  America  is 
tired  of  being  shortchanged.  He  is  tired 
of  bearing  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war,  while  war 
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contractors  reap  excessive  profits  from 
this  cruel  conflict,  with  no  tax  or  excess 
war  profits.!  He  is  tired  of  inflation  and 
high  Intere^  rates  which  rob  him  of  his 
hard  earned  wages.  Most  of  all,  he  Is 
ttred  of  coming  out  second  best  to  big 
business  in  tax  matters.  The  average  tax- 
payer is  crying  out  for  tax  relief  and 
has  challenged  the  Congress  to  provide 
It.  He  is  in  no  mood  to  accept  a  watered- 
down  program. 

Mr.  Presl4ent,  during  the  recent  recess 
of  Congres4  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
make  about  55  public  appearances  in  my 
State  durini  a  3-week  period,  and  also 
several  appearances  in  two  or  three  other 
States  during  the  same  period.  Approxi- 
mately 35  ot  those  public  appearances 
were  the  toira  hall-type  meetings,  held 
in  many  towns  of  large  and  smadl  popu- 
lations. Many  people  express  their  views 
as  to  the  iniquities  and  discrimination 
In  the  tax  structure  as  it  affects  them, 
the   individual    taxpayers.    They   think 
that   the  present  tax  structure  favors 
big  business  biterests.  This  is  burning  it- 
.self   into   the   minds,   consciences,   and 
Jthougixts  of  the  American  people  to  the 
point  that  Ij  think  that  if  there  Is  no 
tax  relief  foi-  them,  they  are  going  to 
change  things  at  the  next  election  so 
that  they  will  get  such  relief.  There  Is 
no  doubt  aboit  that. 

In  the  pastt^in  Texas  we  had  only  one 
major  medium  of  news.  Now  there  are 
three,  and  thty  are  educating  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayeii  as  to  what  is  happening  to 
him.  The  public  has  learned  that  40  per- 
cent of  the  tdtal  support  of  our  Govern- 
ment by  meins  of  all  kinds  of  taxes, 
especially  on  I  income,  is  being  paid  by 
the  individual  taxpayer  alone,  and  only 
19  percent  is  being  paid  by  corporations. 
In  addition,  liiey  have  learned  that  the 
individual  pais  a  share  of  23  percent  of 
the  funds  conttributed  to  social  security. 
Ividual  taxpayers,  those  in 
middle  income  brackets, 
;he   brunt  of   this  heavy 
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the  lower  an 
are    bearing 
burden. 

Mr.  Preside 
in  this  count 
$1  million  pe 
taxes  at  all. 


it,  there  are  21  individuals 
with  an  income  of  over 
I  year  who  pay  no  income 
pre  are  approximately  30 
individuals  wi|;h  Income  of  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  one  million  dollars  who 
also  pay  no  tkxes.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 150  people  with  a  net  income  of 
over  $200,000  i  year  who  pay  no  income 
taxes.  j 

The  people  6t  this  country  know  this 
Mr.  President. 

There  are  s^eral  methods  of  provid- 
ing this  muchjneeded  tax  relief.  One  Is 
to  raise  the  i^rsonal  exemption  from 
the  pitifully  loW  figure  of  $600  to  a  fig- 
ure that  is  mpre  In  step  with  today's 
cost  of  living.  |i  have  Introduced  a  bill 
which  would  riise  the  personal  exemp- 
tion to  $1,200  which  certainly  is  more 
realistic  than  the  $600  figure  that  was 
adopted  nearly]  a  quarter  of  a  century 
a«o.  I  am  veiir  disappointed  that  the 
Nixon  administration  did  not  see  fit  to 
Incorporate  thl«  idea  in  its  tax  program 

Another  way]  of  raising  the  revenue 
rieeded  to  me^  the  high  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  war  a(nd  still  give  our  people 
relief  from  high  taxes  would  be  to  tax 
the  excessive  prbfits  that  are  being  made 


by  war  contractors.  This  country  had 
an  excess  war  profits  tax  in  World  War 
I,  World  War  n,  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict, and  it  proved  to  be  a  just  and  effec- 
tive means  of  financing  those  wars.  That 
is  why  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  a 
bill  to  establish  such  an  excess  war  prof- 
its tax  bill. 

Mr.  President,  a  tax  on  excess  war 
profits  raised  31  percent  of  all  the  reve- 
nue necessary  to  finance  World  War  I. 
This  tax  provided  30  percent  of  the 
funds  to  finance  World  War  n.  A  very 
substantial  part  of  the  cost  of  financing 
the  Korean  conflict  also  came  from  the 
excess  war  profits  tax. 

Yet,  we  have  no  tax  today  on  excess 
war  profits. 

I  am  cosponsor  of  a  bill  to  levy  a  tax 
on  excess  war  profits  which  It  Is  esti- 
mated would  raise  $9V2  to  $10  bUlion. 
The  present  surtax  also  raises  $9'/2  to 
$10  billion.  That  Is  the  reason  why  I 
voted  against  an  extension  of  the  surtax 
when  it  came  before  the  Senate  just 
before  the  recess. 

I  think  it  is  rather  symboUc  that  the 
surtax,  which  falls  heaviest  on  the  lower 
and  middle  income  taxpayers,  raises  the 
same  amount  of  money  that  a  tax  on 
excess  war  profits  would.  Wheie  is  tho 
conscience  of  a  Congress  that  would  lay 
such  taxes  on  the  backs  of  the  people 
and  to  say  to  the  profiteers.  "You  go 
ahead.'  even  though  we  taxed  them  in 
World  War  I.  World  Wai  n,  and  the 
Korean  conflict?  It  workec  well  in  three 
wars.  The  Vietnam  war  is  going  to  cost 
the  taxpayers  more  than  any  other  war, 
except  World  War  II,  and  yet  we  will  not 
put  the  burden  of  the  cost  on  the  backs 
of  the  war  contractors  where  it  belongs, 
but  will  put    it  on   the  backs   of   the 
oridnary  taxpayers,  especially  those  with 
low  income. 

I  submit  that  increasing  the  personal 
exemption  and  enacting  an  excess  war 
profits  tax  is  a  much  more  effective 
means  of  helping  the  forgotten  Ameri- 
cans than  raising  taxes  for  individuals 
by  cutting  the  standard  deduction,  while 
lowering  big  business  taxes  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roU. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears that  we  are  nearing  the  end  of  the 
session  for  today.  I  know  it  is  not  nee 
essary  to  remind  any  Senator,  or  even 
for  the  record  to  state,  that  we  have  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  vote 
Monday  on  the  C-5A  amendment  and 
chat  that  vote  will  come  in  the  neighbor 
hood  of  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  President,  looking  forward  to  the 
rest  of  next  week,  subject  to  the  dis- 
position of  some  other  amendments  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  which  do 
not  relate  directly  to  weapons,  but  are 
more  or  less,  regulations  with  reference 
to  certain  matters,  after  disposition  of 
the  amendment  on  the  C-5A— and  I  hope 
that  wii:  not  take  a  great  deal  of  time- 
I  believe  the  next  amendment  to  be 
taken  up  will  be  the  one  with  reference 
to  the  Navy  aircraft  carrier,  an  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Mmnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cask)  . 

They  have  authorized  me  to  say  that 
they  hope  to  get  their  amendment  up 
next,  after  the  C-5A  and  whatever  may 
happen  toward  giving  consideration  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. 

I  make  that   announcement  for  tlie 

benefit  of  the  membership  and  also  with 

the   hope   that   once   the   wheels   start 

turning  here  on  Monday  in  disposmg  of 

those   amendments,    we    will    continue 

without  slackening  pa<;e,  for  the  rest  of 

the  week,  or  at  least  until  we  get  through 

with  the  bill,  i  believe  if  we  stay  here 

and  work  hard,  we  can  finish  action  on 

this  bill  next  week.  There  has  been  no 

agreement    or    understanding    about   a 

tune  limitation   with  reference  to  the 

carrier  amendment,  but  I  do  not  think 

the  authors  wm  be  disposed  to  prolong 

the  matter,   and   we  understand  that 

after  some  reasonable  debate,  they  wui 

be  interested  in  a  limitation  of  time 

I  thank   the  Chair,   and  I  yield  the 
floor. 


September  5,  1969 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M.  MONDAY 
SEPTEMBER  8,  1969 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  Of'mIS- 
SILE  TEST  FACnjTIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  test  fa- 
cilities at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  f  oi-ther  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Senate  stand 
m  adjournment  untU  11  a.m.  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at 
2  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.)  the 
Senate  adjourned  until  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 8,  1969,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  5,  1969: 
In  thb  Navt 

Ha/lng  designated  Rear  Adm.  Walter  L. 
Curtis,  Jr..  U.S.  Navy,  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  I  nominate 
him  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  while  so  serving. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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SENATOR  RANDOLPH  URGES  THAT 
WE  FACE  THE  FACTS  OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL  CHANGE— AD- 
DRESSES NATIONAL  PARK  SERV- 
ICE SEMINARS-GROUP  DISCUS- 
SIONS HELPFUL  IN  UNDERSTAND- 
ING PROBLEMS  AND  APPROACHES 
TO  SOLUTIONS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIRGIMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XTNITED  STATES 
Friday,  September  5.  1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  Nation  there  Is  a  grow- 
ing awareness  of  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  natural  and  manmade  worlds. 
As  our  population  grows  so  do  the  de- 
mands made  on  our  natural  environment 
increase.  Consequently,  the  need  to 
maintain  a  proper  and  useful  balance  be- 
tween man  and  his  surroimdings  takes 
on  new  Importance. 

The  National  Park  Service  Is  fully 
aware  of  these  contemporary  problems 
and  has  dedicated  itself  to  environmen- 
tal conservation. 

To  aid  In  keeping  Its  personnel  abreast 
of  the  problems  and  the  tools  for  solving 
them,  the  National  Park  Service  regu- 
larly conducts  a  variety  of  training  pro- 
grams. 

It  was  my  privilege  on  September  4  to 
address  the  executive  environmental 
management  seminar  conducted  by  the 
Park  Service  at  its  Stephen  T.  Mather 
Training  Center  at  Harp>er's  Ferry,  W. 
Va.  Sixteen  high  level  Park  Service  man- 
agers participated  in  the  3-day  seminar 
at  this  national  training  facility  under 
the  capable  direction  of  Raymond  L.  Nel- 
son, supervisor  of  the  center. 

Following  my  remarks  I  engaged  for 
more  than  2  hours  in  a  question  and  an- 
swer discussion  with  the  seminar  par- 
ticipants. I  was  impressed  with  their  con- 
cern over  environmental  problems,  not 
only  as  they  relate  to  the  Park  Service 
but  to  the  economy  In  general. 

Mr.  President,  the  critical  problems 
currently  facing  our  environment  are  of 
great  importance  to  every  citizen  and  to 
every  Member  of  Congress.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  remarks  at  the 
Park  Service  environmental  management 
seminar  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Speech  by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  at 

THE     National     Park     Service     Seminar, 

Stephen    T.     Mather    Training    Center, 

Harpers  Perry.  W.  Va.,  September  4,  1969 
faci.ng  the  facts  of  environmental  change 

In  this  Training  Center,  named  for  a  for- 
ward thinking  leader,  we  gather  to  exchange 
vlew.s  on  a  vital  Issue  inherent  In  our  times. 
Stephen  T.  Mather  was  concerned  with 
"Environmental  Management."  Seminars 
such  as  this  are  excellent  opportiinltles  to 
really  nail  the  pieces  together.  I  expect  to 
leave  this  meeting  with  more  knowledge  of 
your  problems  than  you  will  of  mine. 

There  Is  the  current  ferment  In  Washing- 
ton and  across  the  Nation  which  Is  aimed 


at  establishing  a  national  policy  for  environ- 
mental quality. 

At  a  time  when  man  can  finally  reach  out 
and  explore  the  moon  In  person,  too  many 
Americans  find  themselves  wallowing  In  an 
environment  which  Is  becoming  almost  as 
hostile  as  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

Astronauts  Armstrong,  Aldrln,  and  Collins 
were  protected  from  the  harsh  conditions  of 
outer  space,  safe  Inside  expensive  total  en- 
vironment chambers  called  space  suits. 

The  tens  of  millions  of  us  who  watched 
their  fascinating  space  adventures  through 
the  marvels  of  live  television  across  250,000 
miles  were  at  the  same  time  breathing  fouled 
air,  drinking  water  of  doubtful  purity,  walk- 
ing over  some  of  the  billions  of  tons  of  solid 
waste  discarded  each  year  by  ovu  society. 

It  Is  gratifying  that  we  express  concern 
over  the  conditions  of  this  environment.  It 
is  an  important  first  step  to  realize  that  a 
problem  does  exist.  It  is  necessary  to  recog- 
nize that  pollution  can  degrade  the  environ- 
ment to  Uie  point  where  man,  as  we  know 
him.  cannot  siu^lve.  And  it  is  vital  to  realize 
that  man's  social  activities  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  condition  of  the  environment. 
The  National  Park  Service  has  been 
charged  with  a  broad  responsibility  to  Insure 
against  environmental  pollution.  A  key  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  passed  by  Congress  in  1916 
succinctly  set  forth  the  mission  of  the 
Service : 

"...  to  conserve  the  scenery  and  the  nat- 
ural and  historic  objectives  and  the  wildlife 
and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
same  in  such  manner  and  by  such  means  as 
will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  futiire  generations." 

The  Act  specifically  implied  that  this  re- 
sponsibility extended  to  the  vast  National 
Park  System.  But  it  is  significant  that  the 
System  has  expanded  six  fold  since  that  time, 
from  less  than  6  million  acres  to  more  than 
29  million  acres  today. 

Congress  Intended  that  the  National  Park 
Service  not  only  be  concerned  with  the  origi- 
nal parklands.  but  that  It  apply  Its  talents 
and  knowledge  to  insuring  that  future 
Federal  parklands  Eind  contiguous  areas  re- 
main unimpaired.  Indeed,  who  has  better 
reason  or  facility  to  watch  over  the  natural 
beauty  of  our  land  or  to  monitor  the  quality 
of  the  environment  than  the  men  and  women 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  that  task? 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hlckel, 
on  June  18.  recognized  this  fact  in  a  state- 
ment of  management  philosophy  which  con- 
cluded that  one  of  the  most  challenging  Jobs 
of  the  Service  Is  "to  patriclpate  actively  with 
organizations  of  this  and  other  nations  in 
conserving,  improving,  and  renewing  the 
total  environment." 

The  National  Park  idea  began  with  the 
establishment  of  Yellowstone  National  Park 
in  1872.  At  that  time.  Congress  wanted  to 
preserve  the  outstanding  natural  features 
and  scientific  wonders  found  there. 

Congress  expanded  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice role  to  the  field  of  recreation  In  1936. 
The  Park,  Parkway  and  Recreation  Area 
Study  Act  authorized  studies  of  recreational 
areas  for  Inclusion  in  the  System.  A  decade 
later  Congress  authorized  the  Service  to  ad- 
minister recreation  areas  under  Jurisdiction 
of  other  Government  agencies. 

Other  legislation  greatly  expanded  the 
Service's  role  in  environmental  quality.  For 
example,  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Act 
authorized  for  the  first  time  the  use  of  ap- 
propriated funds  at  the  outset  to  buy  park- 
lands,  and  in  1964  the  Congress  established 
a  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and 
passed  the  Wilderness  Act.  We  broke  tradi- 
tion In  1966  with  the  Historical  Preservation 


Act  by  extending  support  to  state  and  local 
historic  preservation  efforts. 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  which  I  chair,  has  substan- 
tive jurisdiction  over  the  Federal  highway 
programs.  Recently  the  Committee  author- 
ized Ml  million  for  the  construction  and 
improvement  of  highways  within  (and  some 
highways  approaching)  national  parks,  mon- 
uments and  recreational  areas,  and  of  Na- 
tional parkways,  parks,  and  monument  roads. 
These  funds  are  administered  Jointly  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

We  are  ple&sed  that  the  National  Park 
Service  is  actively  engaged  in  planning  theee 
highways  with  a  view  toward  scenic  and  en- 
vironmental preservation. 

What  all  of  this  connotes  is  the  fact  that 
Congressional  concern  with  the  quality  of 
the  environment  has  placed  a  large  burden 
of  responsibility  on  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. We  have  felt  that  the  Service  is  a  logi- 
cal administrator  of  theee  large  and  Impor- 
tant programs  because  of  the  resources  and 
talents  within  your  ranks. 

You  know  of  the  1963  report  by  the  Xd- 
vlaory  Committee  to  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice on  Research,  Issued  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences — National  Research  Coucll. 
The  report  points  out  that  the  National 
Park  Service  has  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministering the  national  parks  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  or 
may  be  set  aside  by  specific  Acts  of  Con- 
gress. It  emphasizes  that  knowledge  about 
the  parks  and  their  problems  Ls  needed  to 
discharge  this  respMnslbillty.  Such  knowl- 
edge comes  from  reeearch,  especially  re- 
search in  natural  history  and  the  physical 
and  biological  systems  of  nature. 

The  report  indicates  that  research  in  natu- 
ral history  by  the  Service  has  been  "only  in- 
cipient, consisting  of  many  reports,  numer- 
ous recommendations,  vacillations  in  policy, 
and  little  action."  Research  by  the  Service, 
the  report  said,  "has  lacked  continuity,  co- 
ordination, and  depth.  It  has  been  marked 
by  expediency  rather  than  long-term  con- 
siderations. It  has  in  general  Lacked  direc- 
tion, has  been  fragmented  between  divisions 
and  branches,  has  been  applied  piecemeal, 
has  suffered  because  of  a  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  distinctions  between  research  and 
administrative  decision-making,  and  had 
failed  to  insure  the  implementation  of  the 
results  of  research  In  operational  manage- 
ment." 

This  indictment,  slightly  outdated,  under- 
scores problems  experienced  not  only  by  the 
National  Park  Service  but  by  many  branches 
of  government  to  whom  the  quality  of  our 
environment  is  entrusted.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral lack  of  over-all  direction  and  coordina- 
tion not  only  within  agencies  but  between 
them.  There  are  too  many  examples  of 
agencies  working  at  cross-purpoee  with  other 
agencies,  often  within  the  same  Department. 
The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has  rec- 
ognized this  problem  and  is  attempting  to 
rectify  it. 

In  June,  I  cosponsored  with  40  of  my  col- 
leagues a  new  bill,  the  "environmental 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969,"  to  estab- 
lish a  national  policy  for  the  environment. 
This  bill  was  appended  to  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  of  1969  (S.  7)  as  Title  n 
of  that  legislation. 

Title  n  provides  for  more  effective  co- 
ordination of  Federal  air  quaUty.  water 
quality,  and  solid  waste  dlsptosal  programs, 
and  for  the  consideration  of  environmental 
quality  in  all  public  works  programs  and 
projects.  More  importantly,  it  calls  for  the  co- 
ordination of  all  Federal  research  programs 
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which  Improve  knowledge  of  environmental 
modifications  resulting  from  Increased  popu- 
lation, urbani  concentration,  Industrial  de- 
velopment, and  other  activities  of  our  society. 
Lest  It  be  forgotten.  S.  7.  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  itself,  goes  a  long  way  In 
providing  for  better  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle,  Chairman 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution, workea  to  give  us  a  vehicle  which  will 
prevent  catastrophles  like  the  Santa  Barbara 
oil  spill  that  I  dumped  millions  of  barrels  of 
black,  sticky  oil  on  the  beaches  along  the 
West  Coast,    j 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has  also 
recently  app^ved  a  bill  extending  and 
amending  thei  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  continuing 
programs  fon  mine  land  reclamation  and 
pollution  control.  This  legislation  will  give 
new  emphasl*  to  health  projects  for  early 
childhood  health,  nutrition  and  education, 
and  to  researc^  and  action  programs  to  elimi- 
nate "black  lung"  and  other  occupational 
hazards  to  njlners'  health.  The  acid  mine 
drainage  sectlbn  of  the  bill  Is  aimed  at  clean- 
ing the  natloit's  streams  and  Impoundments 
of  the  Appalachian  region. 

It  la.  difficult  to  measure  the  effect  of  this 
-  ''"'•  ^iH^  perhips  some  examples  of  the  prob- 
lem In  econoinlc  terms  would  help. 

It  Is  estimated  that  over  3  millions  tons 
of  acid  are  discharged  annually  from  active 
and  abandoneld  underground  and  strip  mines 
In  Appalachlai  The  commercial  valtie  of  this 
acid — If  recovered  and  used  In  the  processing 
of  steel,  rayoa.  and  so  forth — would  be  ap- 
proximately WO  million.  In  addition,  some 
150,000  tons  of  aluminum,  worth  «12  million 
U  washed  aw4y — enough  to  make  6,000  Boe- 
ing 707  alrpla(nes.  And  500,000  tons  of  Iron, 
worth  about  t50  million,  are  washed  down 
the  nation's  livers  every  year. 

The  cost  o*  this  blight  Is  staggering  In 
terms  of  loss<s  and  damage  to  waterworks, 
bridges,  boats,  culverts,  and  other  structures, 
and  the  higher  water  treatment  costs  for 
Industries  ami  municipalities.  The  loss  of 
recreational  ai  eas  for  swimming,  boating  and 
fishing  Is  even  worse. 

Yes,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
acted  to  halt  the  flow  of  acid  waters  from 
the  mines,  particularly  those  In  West  Vir- 
ginia and  other  coal  producing  states.  The 
reversal  of  water  conditions  In  the  area 
should  provlds  for  many  useful  parks  and 
recreation  arejs  in  this  beautiful  mounuin- 
ous  stretch  of  the  country  so  near  the  major 
population  centers  of  the  East  Coast. 

The  new  UgislaUon  also  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  tt  e  Interior  to  assist  in  the  seal- 
ing and  fllUnj;  of  voids  in  abandoned  coal 
mines,  the  plf  nnlng  and  execution  of  proj- 
ects to  contDl  mine  fires,  the  sealing  of 
abandoned  oil  and  gas  wells,  and  the  recla- 
mation and  rehabilitation  of  strip  and  sur- 
face mined  la] ids  in  areas  with  potential  for 
future  growth  This,  too,  will  provide  for  the 
reclamation  ai  d  development  of  areas  which 
have  been  scared  and  degraded. 

Erosion  and  sediment  control  and  recla- 
mation of  lam  I  which  has  been  misused  by 
poor  farming  and  forestry  practices  is  an- 
other area  fo-  which  the  legislation  pro- 
vides. The  Act  authorizes  contracts  of  up  to 
10  years  for  assistance  to  landowners  or  op- 
erators In  the  Appalachian  region  to  estab- 
lish measures  for  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  I, he  region's  soil,  water,  wood- 
land, wildlife,  and  recreation  resources. 

lAte  in  July,  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  first  leglonal  Interstate  compact  to 
control  this  nution's  air  pollution.  Pursuant 
to  the  Intent  or  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  and 
in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Air 
Quality  Act  ol  1967,  the  measure  gives  ap- 
proval to  an  Interstate  Compact  on  Air  Pol- 
lution betweeh  West  Virginia  and  Ohio,  with 
provision  thatj  the  States  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Kentucky  oiay  Join  at  some  future  date. 
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Congress  has  become  increasingly  av^are  of 
the  dire  consequences  of  dirty  air.  Beginning 
with  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963,  we  have  made 
it  clear  that  our  mandate  from  the  people  is 
to  turn  the  tide  against  the  creeping  con- 
tamination of  our  citizens,  particularly  the 
young  and  the  elderly,  and  fouls  our  property 
at  costs  ranging  into  the  billions  of  dollars 
each  year. 

The  Compact  was  passed  by  the  separate 
State  legislatures  twice  In  order  to  meet  the 
Intent  of  Congress  a£  revised  in  the  1967  Act. 
This  Is  proof  that  the  states  are  concerned 
over  the  quality  of  the  environment  Just  as 
we  In  Washington  are  concerned. 

Now  we  turn  to  another  problem  which 
faces  us — solid  waste.  Americans  waste  bil- 
lions of  tons  of  solid  materials  each  year. 
from  our  homes  and  offices,  each  person  con- 
tributes almost  five  and  one-half  pounds  of 
garbage  and  miscellaneous  trash  every  day 
to  our  over-strained  refuse  system.  The  cost 
is  more  than  $4.5  billion  a  year.  And  the 
figure  will  reach  eight  pounds  per  person  a 
day  by  1980. 

Added  to  that,  industrial  wastes  contribute 
another  3.2  pounds  per  person  per  day;  agri- 
cultural wastes  from  animal  feedlots,  pack- 
ing houses,  lumbering  operations,  and  other 
related  industries  produce  another  30  pounds 
per  person;  and  7  million  automobiles  are 
Junked  each  year,  many  to  rust  along  the 
roadside  or  decay  in  auto  graveyards. 

Natural  resources — the  raw  minerals  and 
biologlcals  from  which  all  of  our  products 
come — are  the  reservoir  from  which  society 
draws  its  material  sustenance.  Although 
there  is  a  growing  awareness  of  the  need  for 
aesthetic  resources  such  as  space  for  recre- 
ation and  natural  beauty,  the  basic  resources 
are  soil,  air,  water,  and  minerals,  including 
fuel.  Minerals  and  all  sources  of  energy  gain 
in  relative  Importance  with  advancing  tech- 
nology and  expanding  industrialization. 

Throughout  history,  those  nations  with 
access  to  minerals,  and  the  technology  for 
using  them,  have  gained  ascendency.  Before 
World  War  II,  the  leading  powers  also  were 
leading  coal  producers.  In  order  of  declining 
rank,  the  five  leading  coal  producers  were: 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Ger- 
many, the  USSR,  and  Japan. 

That  the  military  victory  went  to  the 
side  with  the  greater  capacity  to  convert 
iron  and  coal  Into  tools  of  Industry,  and 
weapons,  is  more  than  coincidence.  It  is  a 
fundamental  fact.  And  it  is  axiomatic  that 
the  United  States  must  have  a  continually 
Increasing  supply  of  minerals  If  we  are  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  burgeoning  population 
for  a  comfortable  standard  of  living  and  for 
national  security. 

At  the  same  time,  other  natural  resources 
must  be  preserved  and  protected.  Purely  in- 
dustrial and  economic  considerations  must 
be  weighed  against  their  Impact  on  the  en- 
vironment. 

Industrial  wastes  and  municipal  sewage 
pollute  our  streams.  So  does  sediment  from 
agricultural  activities,  highway  and  urban 
construction,  and  burned-over  forest  lands. 
Automobiles  pollute  the  air.  Beer  cans  defile 
the  countryside.  Although  water  pollution 
Is  reaching  intolerable  levels,  the  loss  of  soil 
by  erosion  is  at  least  as  serious,  and  is  in- 
extricably Involved  with  many  water  pollu- 
tion problems,  especially  those  resulting  from 
surface  mining  and  construction  activities. 
Man  now  has  the  power  to  control  many 
of  the  elements  of  nature.  He  can  destroy 
the  soil,  render  air  and  water  unusable 
through  pollution,  kill  every  form  of  life — 
himself  Included.  He  now  can  manipulate 
genetics  and  create  life  in   a   test  tube. 

If  he  has  this  power  to  destroy,  he  also 
has  the  means  to  conserve  and  protect. 
Whether  he  has  the  wisdom  and  self-restraint 
to  take  effective  action  In  the  remainder  of 
this  century  may  well  determine  the  course 
of  man's  future  years  on  Earth. 
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Earlier  this  year  I  coeponscM-ed  with  Sen- 
ator Muskle  and  nine  other  colleagues  a  new 
bill — S.  2005 — the  "Resourcee  Recovery  Act 
of  1969,"  aimed  at  cleaning  this  Nation's 
solid  waste  problem  and  turning  those  used 
resources  back  into  grist  for  our  industrial 
mill.  This  legislation  is  keyed  around  research 
and  demonstration  of  effective  ways  of  col- 
lectlng.  transporting,  and  recycling  or  dis- 
posing of  the  billions  of  tons  of  solid  w-istes 
which  we  as  a  Nation  generate. 

We  have  held  field  hearings  in  Boston  and 
Jacksonville.  We  are  planning  more  in  other 
regions  of  the  country,  including  Washing- 
ton. We  hope  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lems and  develop  meaningful  solutions  for 
handling  them. 

The  American  public  is  not  strictly  to  b* 
blamed  for  the  problems  of  solid  waste  which 
are  pushing  dangerously  near  the  crisis  stage. 
It  can,  in  fact,  be  documented  that  we  are 
not  a  nation  of  slobe  who  go  about  scatter- 
ing the  remains  of  the  last  picnic  over  the 
landscape. 

The  majority  of  Americans  keep  their 
homes  and  lawns  neat  and  clean.  They  are 
proud  of  the  appearances  of  their  cities  and 
parks.  They  generally  look  for  places  to  de- 
posit their  trash  to  prevent  the  ugliness  of 
litter. 

Nowhere  Is  this  preoccupation  with  cleanli- 
ness more  evident  than  In  the  National  Parks. 
The  parks  around  the  nation's  capital  are 
visited  by  more  than  15  million  persons  each 
year.  Almost  all  of  these  visitors  use  the 
National  Capital  Parks,  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  Park  service  officials 
report  that  a  great  deal  of  effort  Is  spent 
Just  cleaning  up.  More  than  300,000  cans  of 
trash  were  picked  up  and  disposed  of  last 
year,  at  a  cost  of  about  $500,000. 

But  there  is  a  conscious  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public  to  keep  their  parks 
clean,  despite  indications  to  the  contrary. 
One  of  your  colleagues  reports  that  on  par- 
ticularly heavy  weekends — long  weekends 
like  the  Fourth  of  July  and  Labor  Day— the 
trash  baskets  in  the  parks  are  filled  to  over- 
flowing, but  the  excess  litter  is  usually  piled 
around  the  baskets  and  not  scattered  over 
the  landscape. 

Studies  show  that  a  big  part  of  the  prob- 
lem is  a  lack  of  facilities  for  disposal  of 
trash.  Municipalities  with  long  experience 
In  the  field  have  found  that  more  trash- 
baskete  spaced  at  frequent  intervals  along 
the  streets  are  an  Inducement  to  citizens 
to  keep  the  cities  clean.  No  one  minds 
carrying  a  small  handful  of  Polaroid  film 
backing  or  an  empty  soft  drink  bottle  a  few 
yards  to  drop  it  into  a  receptacle.  But  when 
the  p>ockets  begin  to  bulge  and  the  hike 
down  the  trail  Is  still  long,  It  is  easier  to 
toes  the  trash  into  a  nearby  bush  than  to 
make  the  extra  effort. 

The  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, in  "Restoring  the  Quality  of  Our 
Environment,"  reported  that  the  nation  an- 
nually must  dispose  of  48  billion  metal  cans 
a  year  (250  per  person)  26  billion  bottles 
and  Jars  (135  per  person),  65  billion  metal 
and  plastic  caps  and  crowns  (338  per 
person),  plus  more  than  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  of  miscellaneous  packaging  mate- 
rial. A  new  report  by  the  Midwest  Research 
Institute  shows  that  packaging  consump- 
tion will  increase  more  than  40  per  cent  by 
1976. 

The  number  of  visits  to  National  Park 
areas  Increased  by  90  per  cent  during  the 
past  eight  years,  according  to  your  Direc- 
tor, Mr.  George  B.  Hartzog,  Jr.  During  the 
next  10  years,  the  forecast  is  for  a  further 
increase  of  125  million — to  more  than  276 
miUlon  by  1979.  Outdoor  recreation  activi- 
ties are  growing  twice  as  fast  as  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  National  Park  System  visita- 
tions are  increasing  several  times  faster  than 
outdoor  recreation  activities  generally. 
With  these  figures  in  mind,  and  with  the 
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knowledge  that  ever  more  and  newer  dis- 
posable packaging  materials  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  modern  industry  will  be  greatly  ex- 
panding, it  might  be  well  to  plan  for  easier, 
better,  and  quicker  disposal  and  collection 
systems  for  the  National  Park  System  to  cope 
with  what  promises  to  be  a  tremendous 
problem.  The  easier  it  Is  for  Americans  to 
dispose  of  waste,  the  easier  the  total  Job  of 
solid  waste  management  and  the  cleaner  our 
parks  and  playgrounds  will  be. 

Insurance  of  environmental  quality,  not 
only  in  our  parks  but  throughout  the  entire 
nation,  is  becoming  increasingly  important 
as  our  population  expmnds  and  the  demands 
on  our  resources  Increase.  Yesterday's  con- 
servation battles  were  for  the  establishment 
of  the  parklands  you  now  administer.  To- 
day's conservation  battles  are  for  beautiful 
cities,  clean  water  and  air,  better,  safer, 
cleaner  highways,  and  the  preservation  of 
open  space. 

The  problems  of  environmental  quality  are 
becoming  too  great  for  any  one  agency  or  any 
one  group  to  encompass.  Despite  the  consid- 
erable competence  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  we,  too,  are  finding 
It  dlfBcult  to  keep  abreast  of  the  many  areas 
over  which  we  have  Jurisdiction. 

To  cope  with  this  situation,  we  are  now 
embarking  on  a  new  venture,  unique  to  the 
Congress,  which  will  involve  scientists  and 
engineers  and  other  experts  directly  in  the 
policy-making  operation  before  it  begins.  We 
are  creating  a  panel  of  experts  which  will 
meet  with  the  members  and  staff  of  the 
(Committee  Informally  to  discuss  problems 
before  they  are  generally  recognized.  The 
members  of  the  panel  are  appointed  on  a 
rotating  basis,  selected  because  of  their  ex- 
pertise and  because  they  can  generate  fresh 
new  ideas  about  problems  relating  to  en- 
vironmental quality.  Many  of  them  will  be 
young  men  and  women  who  have  not  had 
much  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
process. 

With  this  Panel,  we  Intend  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  laboratory  scientists  who  are 
first  to  come  to  recognize  these  problems  and 
the  legislators  who  must  deal  with  them — 
too  often  after  much  damage  has  been  done. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  come  up  vrtth  con- 
structive, preventative  legislation  which  will 
guarantee  future  Americans  the  right  to 
quality  of  living,  as  expressed  by  the  absence 
of  pollution,  freedom  from  crowding,  noise 
and  other  deleterious  byproducts  of  our  rap- 
Idly  growing  society. 

I  have  told  you  much  of  what  we  are  doing 
In  Congress  to  Insure  environmental  quality. 

For  the  last  few  minutes  let  me  digress  and 
give  you  some  thoughts  about  the  National 
Park  Service.  As  Mr.  Hartzog  has  said,  and 
I  agree,  parks  do  not  exist  in  a  vacuum.  It 
Is  Important  in  planning,  he  says,  that  you 
consider  the  total  environment  in  which  the 
park  exists. 

For  the  Service  has  taken  some  steps  In  the 
right  direction.  For  Instance,  I  understand 
that  In  order  to  avoid  overcrowding,  traffic 
congestion,  and  pollution  from  automobiles. 
at  least  two  major  parks,  including  Yosemite, 
are  using  new  shuttle  services  to  take  visitors 
around  the  grounds. 

I  have  also  suggested  that  some  planning 
be  imdertaken  to  alleviate  the  trash  prob- 
lem In  the  parks. 

Beyond  this,  however,  a  number  of  inter- 
esting suggestions  have  been  made  by  vari- 
ous people  to  increase  the  Park  Service's 
activities  in  other  areas  of  environmental 
quality. 

In  Its  Advisory  Committee  report,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences-National  Re- 
search Council  provided  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations which,  if  followed,  could  bring 
greater  understanding  of  the  total  environ- 
ment, as  well  as  providing  baselines  for 
enii-lronmental  quality.  For  examp'^,  the  re- 
port suggested  that  the  natural  history  re- 
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sources  of  each  national  park  should  be  in- 
ventoried and  mapped.  And  research,  both 
by  Park  Service  naturalists  at  each  park  and 
by  interested  visiting  scientists,  should  be 
organized  to  provide  a  complete  record  of 
the  biota  and  the  physical  properties  of  the 
parks.  Universities,  private  research  Institu- 
tions, and  qualified  independent  investi- 
gators should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  na- 
tional parks  in  teaching  and  research.  In 
fact,  organized  research  programs  should  be 
developed  to  involve  these  experts  on  a  long- 
range  basis. 

For  us  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problems 
of  pollution  and  environmental  degradation, 
knowledge  about  the  natural  biological  and 
physical  systems  is  extremely  Important.  To 
set  standards  for  air  and  water  pollution,  it 
is  Imperative  that  scientists  have  baselines 
of  purity  for  our  rivers  and  lakes  and  the 
unpolluted  wilderness  areas  available  almost 
exclusively  in  the  national  jjarks. 

If  (Congress  Is  to  pass  meaningful  legis- 
lation, and  If  the  government — all  agencies — 
is  to  carry  it  out,  it  vrtll  require  the  talents 
of  dedicated  men  and  women  who  have  ex- 
tensive training  in  the  sciences,  who  inter- 
act with  nature,  who  appreciate  the  needs  of 
society,  who  understand  the  problems  of 
Industry,  and  at  the  same  time  are  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  limits  of  our  environ- 
ment. Thus  It  is  important  for  National 
Park  Service  people  to  seek  to  make  even 
greater  contributions  to  the  over-all  quality 
of  our  environment.  I  have  confidence  in  your 
creative  and  constructive  efforts  in  the 
achievement  of  workable  and  worthwhile 
programs. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
BARRATT  OHARA 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr,  SIKES,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  and  beloved  American.  All 
of  us  have  been  saddened  by  the  death 
of  the  distinguished  former  Congressman 
of  Illinois'  Second  District.  Barratt 
O'Hara.  If  proof  were  necessary.  Repre- 
sentative O'Hara's  career  in  Congress 
demonstrated  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  energy,  creativity  and  the 
pursuit  of  justice  are  not  solely  the  prop- 
erty of  youth. 

At  a  time  when  most  men  would  be 
ready  to  retire.  "Battling  Barratt,"  as  we 
affectionately  knew  him,  won  his  first 
House  seat  at  the  age  of  66,  and  was  for 
many  years  our  oldest  Member.  At  the 
time  he  came  to  Congress,  Representa- 
tive O'Hara  had  already  won  outstand- 
ing success  in  enough  careers  for  sev- 
eral active  men.  At  the  age  of  13,  he  ac- 
companied his  father  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  Nicaragua  and  stayed  on  to 
join  a  Smithsonian  Institution  party  ex- 
ploring Central  American  jungles.  At  15, 
he  ran  away  from  home  to  join  the  vol- 
unteers fighting  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  He  served  as  a  corporal  at  the 
seige  of  Santiago,  became  chief  scout  for 
his  brigade,  and  was  awarded  the  Cuban 
Order  of  Military  Merit. 

After  attending  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, he  became  sports  editor  of  the  St. 
L^uis  Chronicle  at  the  age  of  20,  then 
moved  to  Chicago  where  he  was  sports 
editor  of  the  American,  and  later  Sunday 
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editor  of  the  Examiner.  Meanwhile,  he 
won  a  law  degree  from  Kent  College  of 
Law  in  Chicago,  edited  and  published 
Chicago  magazine,  wrote  a  history  of  box- 
ing, entitled  "Prom  Figg  to  Johnson." 
and  at  30  became  the  youngest  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  in  the  history  of  Illinois. 
A  brief  stint  as  president  of  a  movie 
company  followed,  then  Army  service  as 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  his  division 
in  World  War  I,  and  finally  law  practice. 
As  a  defense  attorney  who  obtained  ac- 
quittals for  more  than  90  percent  of  his 
clients,  he  won  the  public  admiration  of 
Clarence  Darrow. 

Elected  to  the  House  in  1948,  he  was 
defeated  for  reelection,  but  came  back 
in  1952  and  stayed  through  the  90th 
Congress.  With  a  zest  for  debate  and  new 
ideas  unexcelled  by  many  younger  Mem- 
bers, he  was  a  champion  of  liberal  causes 
and  the  emergence  of  new  African  na- 
tions. As  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Africa,  he  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  American 
understanding  of  emerging  nations  and 
the  forces  of  antlcoloniallsm.  During  the 
fear-plEigued  McCarthy  years,  he  fought 
to  abolish  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee, 

Soldier,  journalist.  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor, motion  picture  executive,  radio  com- 
mentator, lawyer,  and  Congressman, 
Barratt  O'Hara  was  indeed  one  of  our 
Nation's  outstanding  citizens.  We  mourn 
his  passing,  for  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 
His  life  was  as  full  and  rich  and  varied 
as  any  man's  might  be,  and  it  spanned 
the  period  of  America's  development  into 
the  world's  greatest  power,  liils  Nation 
will  never  forget  him. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  NOT  DEAD 


HON.  HUGH  scon 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  September  5,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  month 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Brown,  special  assistant 
to  the  President,  who  is  Civil  Rights  Co- 
ordinator in  the  White  House,  addressed 
the  National  E>ental  Association.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  excellent 
speech,  In  which  he  outlines  the  various 
civil  rights  activities  underway  in  this 
administration,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  Robert  J.  Brown,  Special  As- 
sistant TO  the  President  to  the  56th  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  National  Dental 
Association 

Mr.  President,  President-elect,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Delegates,  other  officers,  dele- 
gates and  friends. 

It  Is  a  privilege  and  pleasure  to  have  a  part 
In  the  program  of  such  a  distinguished  or- 
ganization. The  National  Dental  Association 
has  a  proud  history  of  accomplishments. 
Opening  the  doors  for  Black  dentists  has  not 
been  easy. 

In  these  difficult  and  critical  times,  things 
are  not  going  to  get  easier — they  are  going 
to  get  tougher.  The  burning  issues  of  today 
are   no   longer   whether   you   can   eat   at   a 
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Southern  lunihcounter  but  rather  to  develop 
and  Initiate  (tffectlve  programs  to  feed  the 
poor  of  our  nation,  rural  and  uban.  They  are: 

Developing  jand  initiating  the  best  poesl- 
ble  health  caie  programs  for  the  young  and 
needy.  , 

Making  sur^  that  every  man  can  practice 
his  profeeslod  or  vocation  with  all  of  the 
available  toolj  In  any  hospital,  on  any  build- 
ing, in  any  o^lce  In  this  country. 

Making  su^  that  all  of  the  restrictive 
covenants  agajlnst  the  sale  of  land  to  Black 
people  and  other  minorities  are  voided  by 
the  law  of  ttie  land. 

Making  eveiy  effort  to  see  to  It  that  this 
nation  Is  a  nation  of  peace.  They  are: 

Ridding  our  nation  of  the  basic  catises 
of  the  riots  which  trouble  our  cities,  large 
and  small. 

Making  jusilce  an  essential  part  of  any 
and  all  law  aiid  order  efforts. 

Initiating  atd  bringing  Into  being  a  mean- 
ingful family!  security  plan  to  replace  an 
outworn,  outdated  and  demeaning  welfare 
system. 

Giving  hope  to  those  who  have  lost  It. 

Inclusive  In  all  that  I  have  said  thus  far 
and  all  that  C  have  not  said  Is  the  prime 
-  ls8U« -of  brtdirlnjy  the  gap  between  young 
-oTtd-sld.  black  and  white,  rich  aTid  poor. 
This  must  be  lone  if  our  country  is  to  move 
ahead  In  a  creative,  constructive  and  peace- 
ful manner. 

We  do  not  Have  all  of  the  answers.  No  one 
does.  Contrary  to  what  you  may  have  heard, 
we  In  the  Nlxim  Administration  solicit  your 
Ideas,  suggestions,  constructive  criticism: 
and  above  all,  your  support. 

The  normal  question  today,  among  Black 
people  in  parllcular.  Is  to  ask  "support  for 
what?"  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
set  a  few  recDrds  straight.  Until  this  Ad- 
ministration : 

No  Black  man  had  ever  served  as  a  gen- 
eral counsel  of  any  major  department  of 
government.  James  Washington,  a  former 
Howard  University  Law  School  Dean  now 
serves  in  this  :apaclty  in  the  important  De- 
partment of  Ti  ansportatlon. 

For  several  decades,  the  National  Dental 
Association  iong  with  the  NAACP,  the 
Urban  Leagu^  and  o^^lier  major  black 
groups  protested  to  the  White  House  that  a 
black  man  shculd  sit  on  the  three  man  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  which  regulates 
more  than  3  laillion  Federal  Jobs.  James  E. 
Johnson,  a  bUck  man,  now  serves  en  this 
powerful  Comnlssion.  I  might  add  that  he 
is  also  the  Vice  Chairman. 

There  has  never  been  a  black  assistant 
postmaster  general;  Assistant  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral or  Director  of  the  Women's  Bureau  in 
the  U.S.  Labot  Department.   There   is  now. 

At  no  time  did  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  file  a  suit  against  the  restrictive 
convenants  wilch  have  kept  black  people 
and  other  minorities  out  of  decent  homes 
for    generatioEs    until    this    Administration. 

They  say  we  softened  the  school  desegrega- 
tion guidelines,  and  yet  numerous  siiits  have 
been  filed  and  pillUons  of  dollars  cut  off  from 
segregating  scbool  districts.  In  fact,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history  a  suit  has  been  filed 
against  an  en  ;lre  state  school  system.  And 
the  Chicago  lioard  of  Education  has  been 
given  two  weem  to  take  corrective  steps  in 
desegregating  t  ts  faculty. 

Until  this  Administration: 

No  free  fool  stamps  were  given  to  the 
poor  and  no  comprehensive  program  had 
ever  been  advanced  to  feed  our  hungry.  We 
have  submitted  to  the  Congress  a  2.5  billion 
dollar  progran^.  Even  my  good  friend.  Dr. 
Ralph  Abernathy  admitted  publicly  that 
this  program  urent  further  than  any  other 
Administratioi  has  dared  to  go.  However. 
I  must  add  tiiat  he  also  did  not  think  it 
to  be  enough.  Nonetheless,  our  program  is 
designed  so  as  to  spend  wisely  and  dili- 
gently whatevir  is  necessary  to  do  an  effec- 
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tlve  Job.  Our  goal  in  this  area  of  concern  is 
to  eliminate  hunger  from  our  land. 

There  were  no  proposals  to  take  the  poor 
off  of  the  Federal  tax  rolls.  We  have  pro- 
posed a  program  to  do  Just  that. 

We  have  proposed  a  general  strengthen- 
ing of  the  unemployment  Inaiirance  system. 
We  are  asking  esch  state  to  cover  at  least 
50 '^r  of  a  workers  wages  and  permit  workers 
to  receive  benefits  while  enrolled  in  training 
programs  designed  to  Increase  their  em- 
ployability. 

In  our  first  seven  months,  we  have  moved 
steadily  and  effectively  ahead.  I  ask  all  of 
you  to  keep  an  open  mind  and  heart.  Toes 
away  that  age  old  so-called  black  anti-Re- 
publican attitude.  All  we  ask  of  you  and  all 
we  ask  of  all  Americans  is  to  be  Judged  on 
what  we  are  able  to  accomplish.  As  Carl 
Rowan  put  it  the  other  day  In  his  Wash- 
ington commentary:  "For  where  Mr.  Nixon 
is  entitled  to  the  applause  of  the  black  com- 
muplty  he  ought  to  get  It." 

There  are  many  of  us  who  believe  that 
black  and  white  leadership  must  present  the 
kind  of  courage  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  praise  as  well  as  criticize — to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  for  what  is  right  and  de- 
nounce what  Is  wrong.  America  is  searching 
for  this  kind  of  leadership.  I  am  sure  that 
much  of  It  can  be  found  In  this  distinguished 
group. 

The  people,  black  and  white,  are  asking 
for  and  demanding  results.  The  time  for 
beautiful  rhetoric  has  run  out.  In  the  words 
of  the  street,  "no  more  shucking  and  Jiving." 
We  must  concentrate  more  on  producing 
meaningful  resiilts  in  our  local  communities 
for  the  masses  of  this  country.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  say  to  all  of  those  who  would 
let  emotion  rule,  "to  fight  a  Sherman  tank 
with  rocks,  sticks  and  22  rifles — is  not  only 
ridiculous,  but  very  stupid." 

So  that  there  be  no  mistake  about  where 
I  stand.  I  think  the  right  of  peaceful  protest 
is  vital  to  our  way  of  life.  /  endorse  it  fully. 
The  neglected  area  of  Black  studies  is  im- 
portant to  all  of  America.  And  I  have  been 
black  and  proud  for  34  years  now  (and 
beautiful  too).  Just  in  case  somebody 
doesn't  know,  I  am  a  bona  fide,  first  hand 
living  witness  and  victim  to  the  experiences 
of  hunger,  poverty  and  violence. 

In  other  words.  I  know  about  most  of  the 
hang-ups  which  one  might  have  who  hap- 
pens to  be  black.  Some  months  ago,  I  picked 
up  a  little  book  by  Turner  Brown,  Jr.  (no 
relation)  which  many  of  you  may  have  read. 
It  gives  an  overview  about  the  author's  con- 
ception of  what  being  black  is  all  about.  He 
says 

Black  is — not  having  to  get  in  the  mood 
to  sing  the  blues. 

Black  is — suffering  the  ultimate  blow  of 
being  automated  out  of  the  Sanitation  De- 
partment. 

Black  is — beint,  accused  of  causing  trou- 
ble but  always  winding  up  as  the  casualties. 

Black  is — when  you  meet  the  devil  to  sell 
him  your  soul  he  gets  embanassed  and  says, 
"I  can't  give  you  quite  as  much  as  I  offered 
you  over  the  phone." 

Black  is — when  you're  playing  "eeny, 
meeny,  mlney,  moe"  and  the  thing  you 
catch  by  the  toe  is  a  tiger. 

Black  is — when  you're  bringing  your  suit 
home  from  the  cleaners  and  you  get  busted 
for  stealing  it. 

Black  Is — being  told  you  ran  down  a 
neighborhood  that  was  fifty-years  old  when 
you  finally  got  to  move  in. 

Black  is  being  issued  a  credit  card  by  a 
pawn  shop. 

In  addition  to  my  recently  assigned  re- 
sponsibility as  Civil  Rights  Coordinator  in 
the  White  House  for  the  Administration,  I 
have  been  working  in  the  area  of  minority 
business  enterprise. 

On  March  5th,  the  President  created  an 
Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise.  This 
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office  In  the  Dep<^rtment  of  Commerce  Is  de- 
signed to  spur  the  growth  of  minority-owned 
business  across  the  country.  OMBE  is  the  co- 
ordinaUng  body  in  the  Government's  elTorta 
to  give  minority  group  members  a  larger 
piece  of  the  mainstream  economic  action. 

This  ofBce  now  has  a  staff  and  it  is  opera- 
tional. Within  a  few  days,  the  President  will 
app>olnt  a  "blue  ribbon"  advisory  committee 
to  work  in  this  area. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  OMBE  Is  no 
substitute  for  other  efforts  that  are  under- 
way in  the  national  program  to  bring  mi- 
nority citizens  into  full  participation  in  the 
American  society  and  economy.  Jobs  are  the 
first  essential;  we  all  recognize  that.  Minority 
enterprise  will  not  replace  any  existing  pro- 
gram;  it  is  a  supplementary  program,  not 
a  conflicting  one. 

I  would  also  like  to  stress  that  this  pro- 
gram is  a  "no-strlngs"  program.  It  is  in- 
tended to  help  persons  oi>erate  businesses 
both  inside  and  outside  the  ghettoes— 
wherever  their  interests,  talents  and  activi- 
ties take  them. 

In  the  short  time  that  OMBE  has  been  In 
existence,  Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  H. 
Stans  has  announced  several  programs  of 
great  aid  to  minority  business  enterprise. 

The  following  test  programs  already  an- 
nounced are: 

a.  A  National  Institute  for  Minority  Busi- 
ness  EdtUMtion  at  Howard  University,  and 
subsequent  university  management  assist- 
ance centers  (with  HEW) . 

b.  A  Voluntary  Credit  Corporation  to  pro- 
vide loan  guarantees  through  the  (Negroi 
National  Bankers  Association  (with  OEO  and 
SBA). 

c.  A  Shopping  Center  Development  Pro- 
gram with  the  Reverend  Leon  Sullivan  of 
Philadelphia  who  will  send  trained  devel- 
opers to  establish  centers  in  13  cities  (with 
SBA,  and  EDA  of  Commerce) . 

Other  examples  of  programs  under  de- 
velopment include: 

a.  Active  efforts  to  stimulate  more  Small 
Business  Investment  Corporations,  owned 
and  directed  by  major  corporations,  to  oper- 
ate in  minority  areas. 

b.  Negotiations  and  meetings  with  fran- 
chisers to  bring  about  more  minority  auto- 
mobile dealerships,  gasoline  stations,  and 
other  retail  franchises.  Chrysler  has  agreed. 
for  example,  to  give  the  first  25  automobile 
dealerships  to  minority  members. 

c.  The  enllsttnent  of  accountants  and  man- 
agement consultants  on  a  national  volunteuy 
basis  to  provide  direct  assistance  to  new 
minority  entrepreneurs. 

d.  Examination  of  ways  in  which  minor- 
ity business  enterprise  can  participate  in  the 
life  insurance  industry's  second  billion  dol- 
lar commitment  for  urban  action. 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  civil  rights  is  not 
dead  in  this  Administration.  It  has  not  been 
put  on  the  backburner.  It  la  on  the  front 
burner  and  "We  are  going  to  take  care  of 
business." 

In  the  immediate  days  ahead  we  ask  you 
to  take  a  good  long  hard  look  at  our  civil 
rights  and  general  domestic  thrust.  Our  com- 
mitment in  this  area  is  forward. 

We  believe  that  It  will  be  deeds,  not  words 
that  win  bring  us  together.  With  the  help 
of  the  National  Dental  Association  and  otb»r 
groups  across  this  nation,  we  intend  t" 
perform  and  deliver. 

Let  us  seek  to  broaden  our  perspective  anl 
move  ahead  together.  This  Adminlstratlen 
is  going  to  be  about  helping  {>eople  if 
making  America  better  for  all  people. 

In  bringing  the  disadvantaged  blacks,  to' 
pKor  whites.  Mexican-Americans,  Piieit'- 
Rlcans  and  any  other  groups  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  life,  most  of  you  might 
want  to  consider  yourselves  as  drum  ma- 
jors— the  kind  cf  drum  major  Martin  Luth€P 
King,  Jr.  said  he  wanted  to  be  in  his  la^ 
sermon,  and  I  quote  him  here: 

"I  want  you  to  say  that  day  that  I  tried 
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to  be  right  and  to  walk  with  them.  I  want 
you  to  be  able  to  say  that  day  that  I  did  try 
to  feed  the  hungry.  I  want  you  to  be  able  to 
say  that  day  that  I  did  try  in  my  life  to 
clothe  the  naked.  I  want  you  to  say  on  that 
day  that  I  did  try  in  my  life  to  visit  those 
who  were  in  prison.  And  I  want  you  to  say 
that  I  tried  to  love  and  serve  humanity. 

"Yes,  If  you  want  to,  say  that  I  was  a 
drum  major.  Say  that  I  was  a  drum  major 
for  Justice.  Say  that  I  was  a  drum  major  for 
peace.  I  was  a  drum  major  for  righteouness. 

"And  all  of  the  other  shallow  things  will 
not  matter.  I  won't  have  any  money  to  leave 
behind.  But  I  Just  want  to  leave  a  com- 
mitted life  behind. 

"And  that  is  all  I  want  to  say.  If  I  can  help 
somebody  as  I  pass  along,  if  I  can  cheer 
somebody  with  a  well  song,  if  I  can  show 
somebody  he's  traveling  wrong,  then  my  liv- 
ing will  not  be  in  vain. 

"If  I  can  do  my  duty  as  a  Christian  ought. 
If  I  can  bring  salvation  to  a  world  once 
wrought. 

"If  I  can  spread  the  message  as  the  master 
taught.  Then  my  living  will  not  be  in  vain." 

At  the  close  of  life  the  question  will  be 
not,  how  much  have  you  got,  but  how  much 
have  you  given;  not  how  much  have  you 
won,  but  how  much  have  you  done;  not  how 
much  have  you  saved,  but  how  much  have 
you  sacrificed;  how  much  have  you  loved 
and  served,  not  how  much  were  you  honored. 

Thank  you. 


HEARING  HIGHLIGHTS 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4,  1969 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  weeks 
before  recess  our  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Earth  Resources  and  Population  held 
three  hearings. 

The  subjects  discussed  at  these  hear- 
ings were:  the  hereditary  aspects  of  hu- 
man quality,  the  activities  of  the  Earth 
Resources  Survey  Program  Review  Com- 
mittee, and  the  environmental  problems 
created  by  our  rapid  rate  of  population 
growth. 

So  that  all  Members  of  the  House  can 
share  the  information  we  heard,  I  offer 
our  hearing  highlights  for  the  Record: 
Hearing  Highlights,  Tuesdat,  August  5,  1969 

Dr.  William  Shockley,  Professor,  Stanford 
University. 

Dr.  Arthur  Jensen,  Professor,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley. 

Dr.  Shockley  stated  that  he  feels  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  has  an  intellec- 
tual obligation  to  make  a  clear  and  relevant 
presentation  of  the  facts  about  hereditary  as- 
pects of  human  quality.  Ftu-thermore.  he 
claimed  our  well-intentioned  social  welfare 
programs  may  be  unwittingly  producing  a 
down  breeding  of  the  quality  of  the  U.S. 
population. 

Specifically,  Dr.  Shockley  feels  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  should  answer 
the  following  question:  "Is  or  is  not  your 
1967  statement  on  Human  Genetics  and 
Urban  Slums  now  clearly  out  of  date  and 
unsound  as  a  result  of  the  analysis  pub- 
lished in  the  Winter.  1969  issue  of  the  Har- 
vard Educational  Review  by  Dr.  Jensen  and 
Its  subsequent  review  by  Dr.  Crow?" 

Dr.  Shockley  believes  that  such  a  question 
Is  partially  Justified  on  the  basis  that  one 
of  3  authors  of  that  1967  statement.  Dr. 
James  Crow,  now  seems  to  feel  that  the 
statement  falls  to  adequately  con-ider  new 
theories  of  genetic  quality. 
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On  the  basis  of  studies  completed  by  Dr. 
Arthur  Jensen.  Dr.  Shockley  claimed:  "I  be- 
lieve that  the  voting  citizens  of  the  United 
States  can  and  should  endeavor  to  make 
their  government  seek  objectivity  to  formu- 
late programs  so  that  every  baby  bam  has 
high  probability  of  leading  a  dignified,  re- 
warding and  satisfying  life.  Letters  from 
government  organizations  show  that  hered- 
itary factors  are  essentially  excluded  from 
present  studies  of  our  social  problems. 

Hearing  Highlights,  Thursday, 
August  7,  1969 

Dr.  John  Naugle,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  Chairman  of  Earth 
Resources  Survey  Program  Review  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Leonard  Jaffee,  NASA. 

Dr.  William  T.  Pecora.  Etepartment  of 
Interior. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Byerly,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  White,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Dr.  William  MacDonald,  Department  of  the 
Navy. 

Mr.  J.  Robert  Porter.  NASA. 

Dr.  Naugle  explained  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  Earth  Resources  Survey  Pro- 
gram Review  Committee,  of  whldi  he  is 
chalrm€m.  The  conmilttee  Is  divided  into 
three  separate  subcommittees:  The  Status  of 
Benefits  Subcommittee,  the  Status  of  Inter- 
national Affairs  Subcommittee,  and  the 
Status  of  Oceanography  Subcommittee. 

Thus  far  the  ERSPRC  has  taken  up  the 
following  items: 

Status  of  Congressional  and  Budgetary 
Issues; 

Approval  of  E^rth  Resources  Technology 
Satellites  A  and  B; 

Progress  report  on  Benefits  study; 

Proposal  to  establish  subcommittees; 

Review  of  BOB  and  Congressional  activity; 

Discussion  of  Program  Memoranda  on 
ERTS; 

Interagency  transfer  of  funds; 

Schedule  for  NASA  aircraft; 

FY  '70  plans  of  ERS  related  efforts  in  dif- 
ferent agencies; 

Discussion  of  means  to  disseminate  ERS 
prograan  research  information. 

Earth  Resources  Technology  Satellites  A 
and  B  are  scheduled  to  become  op>erative  in 
the  first  quarters  of  1972  and  1973.  The  de- 
sign lifetime  of  these  satellites  is  one  year. 
It  will  cost  approximately  870  million  to  de- 
sign, build  and  launch  ERTS  A  and  B,  but  if 
we  can  then  use  them  as  prototypes.  It  will 
cost  us  only  $15  million  to  make  op>erational 
repeats. 

The  ERSPRC  has  a  preliminary  study 
which  estimates  Earth  Resources  Satellite 
gains.  In  the  area  of  water  and  agricultural 
systems  management,  it  would  cost  $1-1.5 
billion  to  maintain  an  ERTS  program  for  10 
years.  It  is  estimated  that  in  this  country  we 
would  benefit  by  $9-10  billion  from  such  a 
program.  Other  countries  would  receive  in- 
formation worth  $10-11  billion.  Dr.  Naugle 
feels  that  once  data  is  received  from  these 
satellites,  the  gains  we  will  enjoy  may  be 
much  greater  than  we  can  possibly  estimate. 

Hearing  Highlights,  Tuesday,  August  12, 
1969 

Dr.  Paul  R.  Ehrllch,  Stanford  University. 

Dr.  Ehrllch  described  some  of  the  most 
crucial  environmental  problems  In  this  coun- 
try and  in  the  world.  Before  any  progress 
can  be  expected  In  these  areas,  however,  we 
must  first  deal  with  papulation  control  prob- 
lems. Dr  Ehrllch  suggested  that  strong  bi- 
partisan support  of  the  President's  prop)osal 
to  establish  a  commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future  would  be 
the  most  constructive  Initial  step  of  the 
Congress. 

O.ie-half  of  the  world's  p>opulation  Is  not 
properly  fed.  By  the  year  2000,  our  present 
|x>pulatlon   will    have   doubled   and   yet   the 
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p>eople  will  expect  to  be  living  and  eating 
better  than  they  do  today.  Dr.  Ehrllch  ex- 
plained that  the  most  optimistic  experts 
claim  that  the  best  we  can  hop)e  for  is  only 
to  maintain  the  present  pet  capita  food 
supply  and  standard  of  living. 

Dr.  Ehrllch  explained  that  our  own  gov- 
ernment must  realize  that  all  of  our  environ- 
mental problems  are  directly  related  to  our 
population  growth.  He  hoi)e8  that  the  Pres- 
idential commission  will  clearly  relate  the 
United  States  to  the  total  world  situation. 
In  the  year  2000,  the  United  States  will  con- 
stitute 6%  of  the  world's  piopulatlon,  and  will 
use  at  least  >4  of  the  world's  unrenewable 
resources. 

The  populations  of  the  lesser-developed 
countries  will  double  in  20-25  years.  It  would 
be  naive  to  assume  that  those  countries  will 
be  able  to  double  their  exports,  impxsrts, 
ntimber  of  lawyers  and  doctors,  or  food  pro- 
duction. History  has  proven  that  similar  sit- 
uations breed  national  instability  and  inter- 
national conflicts.  Dr.  Ehrllch  explained  that 
because  biological  warfare  gives  every  coun- 
try a  "poor  man's  hydrogen  bomb,"  we  must 
plan  to  avoid  unnecessary  instability.  Even 
now  unrest  is  growing  over  water  supplies 
which  are  agriculturally  so  necessary. 

The  sea  produces  20%  of  the  world's  ani- 
mal protein.  It  is  estimated  that  the  sea 
could  potentially  yield  5  times  the  present 
amount  without  damaging  the  seas's  own  re- 
productive processes.  Dr.  Ehrllch  explained 
that  without  proper  legislative  control  we  are 
now  ruining  many  of  our  most  productive 
fisheries  by  allowing  fishermen  to  bring  In  as 
large  a  catch  as  possible. 


SOVIET  NAVAL  POWER 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOUTH  Carolina 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  5.  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
America's  supremacy  of  the  sea  has  never 
been  in  greater  jeopardy.  The  Soviet  sea- 
power  has  never  been  greater,  and  it  Is 
growing  at  a  rapid  rate  while  the  United 
States  is  cutting  back.  The  Soviets  boast 
that  their  navy  is  second  to  none. 

The  U.S.S.R.  celebrated  their  Navy 
Day  this  year  on  all  the  oceans  of  the 
world.  Their  warshlpjs  were  off  the  Florida 
coast  during  the  Apollo  laimch;  a  mis- 
sile-carrying cruiser  with  escorts  ap- 
peared off  Zanzibar;  another  cruiser 
stood  off  the  coast  of  Finland;  scores  of 
nuclear  subs  prowled  the  Atlantic,  the 
Pacific,  and  the  Indian  Oceans;  and 
about  65  Soviet  ships  patrolled  in  the 
Mediterranean.  This  armada  outnum- 
bered the  powerful  U.S.  6th  Fleet.  It  in- 
cluded subs,  a  missile-carrying  cruiser, 
and  a  helicopter  carrier.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Soviets  intend  to  station  their 
missile  submarines  along  our  Atlantic 
seaboard,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  off 
San  Diego.  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
and  Seattle. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  threat  and 
the  challenge  to  our  declining  seapower. 
Before  some  of  my  disinguished  col- 
leagues seek  to  reduce  funds  for  main- 
taining a  modem  Navy,  I  suggest  they 
make  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  So- 
viet naval  threat.  As  a  start,  I  recom- 
mmd  they  examine  the  intelligence  sup- 
porting the  address  made  by  Adm.  T.  H. 
Moorer,  Chief  of  Naval  Operatl<His,  to 
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the  Veterais  of  Porelgm  Wars  In  Phlla 
delphla  on  August  19,  1969. 

His  remarks  present  a  clear  analysis 
of  the  threjat  and  the  critical  situation 
we  face  Iri  the  Soviets  growing  sea- 
power.  Ans  further  cuts  In  our  naval 
power  will  contribute  to  the  Soviet  goal 
of  supremacy  of  the  sea.  Adm.  Sergei  O. 
Gorshkov  tild  the  Soviet  people  and  the 
world  that : 

The  USSrI  today  has  a  naval  fleet  and 
aviation  equipped  with  nuclear  rockets  equal 
to  any  strategic  tasks  of  an  offensive  nature 
on  all  seas  and  oceans  of  the  world. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  .AJdmiral  Moorer's  address  be 
printed  in  t|ie  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  beijig  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered!  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Addm  bs  bt  Adm.  T.  H.  Moorer 

My  remarks  this  morning  will  take  two 
directions: 

I  have  beer    Invited  to  discuss  the  nature 

and    portents    of    a    Soviet    bear    who    has 

demonstrated  a  new  fondness  for  deep  salt 

_  water^and  tie  opportunity   to  do  so   Is  as 

welcome  as  It  ,s  timely. 

Secondly.  I  want  to  address  our  National 
maritime  posi  ure  In  terms  of  its  ability  to 
meet  the  Kremlin  sea-based  challenge — now 
and  In  the  futare. 

It  has  been  said  repeatedly  that,  In  the 
last  few  yearg,  the  Soviets  have  "discovered 
the  meaning  or  sea  power." 

In  some  respects,  as  I  will  point  out  later, 
this  seems  to  >e  the  case:  but  there  Is  much 
evidence  whlcb  shows  that  the  Kremlin  Is 
not  really  a  nnwcomer  to  the  scene  of  major 
naval  enterprlne. 

A  most  Ukel  j  but  forgotten  example  Is  her 
shipbuilding  lilstory — particularly  as  It  re- 
lates to  men-oi  -war. 

We  know  that  from  the  end  of  the  1930's 
to  the  start  of  World  War  II.  the  Soviets  laid 
down  somethl  ig  on  the  order  of  500  war- 
ships. These  injluded  4  cruisers,  37  destroyers 
and  206  subn  arlnes  delivered  to  the  fleet 
prior  to  the  wa '. 

We  knew,  a  so  that  at  the  start  of  that 
war.  Stalin  hs  d  219  ships  under  construc- 
tion In  shipyards  which  were  able  to  give 
him  promise  <f  rather  amazing  combatant 
ship  production:  2  or  3  batUeshlps,  10  cruis- 
ers. 45  destroydrs  and  91  submarines. 

Even  today.  It  Is  significant  to  consider 
that  In  mid- 1!  141  almost  300  of  a  planned 
325  submarines  were  either  completed  or 
building;  that  the  keels  of  battleships  had 
been  laid;  and  that  more  were  planned. 

What  we  caji  take  from  this  is  the  fact 
that  Russian  e:  pertlse  In  new  ship  construc- 
tion— In  quant  ty  production  of  combatants 
of  all  types — Is  a  long-established  capability. 
Therefore,  it  Is  obvious  their  talents  in 
naval  design,  production  and  seamanship 
are  not  as  nev  as  we  sometimes  tend  to 
believe. 

What  Is  ne^'.  however,  is  the  maritime 
strategy  of  wh^t  had  been  a  land-oriented, 
geography-boufld  Kremlin.  This  new  strat- 
egy. In  my  opiilon,  represents  both  a  major 
shift  In  concepi  and  the  first  signs  of  a  real 
and  substantial  challenge  to  free  world  marl- 
time  supremacj. 

In  my  opinio  a.  we  may  fix  the  first  indi- 
cations of  this  shift  In  strategy  in  1956— 
about  the  timi;  of  the  Suez  crisis — when 
the  Soviets  clearly  changed  their  maritime 
posture  from  one  defensive  In  nature,  to  an 
offensive  one  featuring  world-wide  interests 
and  capabilities  At  the  same  time  they  have 
continued  to  surge  ahead  on  new  ship  con- 
struction, making  full  use  of  their  consid- 
erable background  to  which  I  referred 
earlier. 

If  we  were  t)  regard  the  Impact  of  the 
Soviet  shipbuUcling  effort  from  the  stand- 


point of  numbers,  it  must  be  credited  as 
being  the  most  significant  employable  chal- 
lenge appearing  on  the  world  stage  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

One  of  my  main  concerns  as  a  navyman — 
and,  as  a  Member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff — focuses  on  the  buildup  and  poten- 
tial of  their  much-heralded  submarine  force. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds — or 
theirs — that  their  submarine  force  today  rep- 
resents the  main  threat  to  free  world  con- 
trol of  the  seas  In  the  event  of  hostilities. 
Consisting  of  more  than  350  units,  their 
force  differs  from  western  submarine  forces 
in  many  Important  respects — beyond  that  of 
sheer  numbers: 

It  is  entirely  of  post-World  War  n  vin- 
tage; no  longer  operating  even  one  of  the 
old  ships  such  as  comprise  a  large  portion  of 
western  forces. 

It  is  a  three-dimensional  threat:  comple- 
menting torpedoes  and  ballistic  missiles, 
which  we  have,  with  the  guided  cruise  mis- 
sile, now  unique  to  the  Soviet  Inventory. 

About  12  per  cent  of  their  increasingly  po- 
tent force  can  launch  strategic  missiles 
without  warning. 

More  than  16  per  cent  carry  400  nautical 
mile  cruise  missiles  designed  primarily  for 
use  against  land  or  sea  targets. 

The  remaining  72  per  cent,  armed  with 
torpedoes  or  mines,  can  be  deployed  to  sev- 
er western  lines  of  communications  and  to 
contest  command  of  the  seas.  We  are  aware, 
too,  that  certain  significant  developments 
by  the  Soviets,  presage  even  greater  strength 
and  operational  versatility  in  the  under- 
seas  area. 

A  tremendous  capital  Investment  has 
given  them  what  experts  term  the  most 
modern  submarine  yards  in  the  world.  As 
one  result  we  estimate  that  by  1970,  Soviet 
nuclear  construction  capacity  may  reach 
20  units  a  year — and  that  a  "crash"  program 
with  no  constraints  on  manpower  or  materi- 
als would  allow  a  considerably  higher  num- 
ber to  be  produced. 

There  is,  for  example,  one  Soviet  subma- 
rine yard  that  has  several  times  the  area  and 
facilities  of  all  United  States  submarine  yards 
combined. 

We  know  several  new  types  of  Soviet  sub- 
marines have  come  Into  being — most  are  nu- 
clear: all  are  capable  of  increased  speeds  and 
higher  performance.  One  new  class,  which 
emerged  in  1968,  is  comparable  to  our  Polaris 
submarine. 

Their  new  ability  to  operate  inde- 
pendently— over  long  distances  from  home — 
occasionally  under  the  Ice — and  for  extended 
periods  of  time — must  be  marked  well. 

As  recently  as  1963,  their  submarines 
rarely  left  local  waters. 

You  may  have  read  that  the  Soviet  force, 
which  steamed  Into  our  back  yard  not  long 
ago,  included  four  submarines  in  addition 
to  a  crmser,  destroyers,  a  tender  and  oilers. 
This  was  typical  of  the  new  practice  of 
making  themselves  "visible"  almost  any- 
where there  is  deep  water.  In  my  opinion, 
this  practice  Is  the  heart  of  the  Kremlin 
effort  to  exert  their  influence  wherever  and 
whenever  it  will  serve  short  or  long  range 
political,  economic  or  military  objectives. 

Paradoxically,  one  of  our  own  precepts  has 
been  that  there  Is  no  better  Instrument  of 
foreign  policy  or  a  means  of  establishing 
presence  in  a  strategic  area  than  by  use  of 
sea  power.  Evidently,  the  Soviets  have  watch- 
ed us  do  this  over  the  years  and  they  know 
that  in  this  century,  the  oceans  have  enabled 
Us  on  many  occasions  to  extend  our  power 
overseas  and  to  project  it  ashore  in  defense 
of  other  free  nations. 

Therefore,  I  think  It  is  safe  to  conclude 
that  they  are  keen  observers  who  have  profit- 
ed as  a  result  of  our  experiences,  tactics  and 
developments — perhaps,  even  more  than  we 
have  in  some  respects. 

In  other  areas  of  their  race  for  naval  su- 
premacy, they  give  unmistakable  indications 
that  they  are  determined  to  succeed. 


One  of  these  areas  Is  their  merchant 
marine — and  the  facts  and  figures  connected 
with    this   Kremlin    lunge   seaward — plus  a 

new  modus  operandi   should  be — and  is a 

cause  for  Increasing  concern. 

Let  me  interject  at  this  point  that  a  na- 
tion's total  sea  power  cannot  be  viewed  in 
terms  of  warships  alone. 

Sea  power.  Inescapably,  derives  from  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  a  nation's  merchant 
marine,  shipyards,  fishing  fleet,  and  oceano- 
graphlc  enterprise — as  well  as  its  combatant 
forces,  i.e.,  the  sum  of  Its  maritime  potential 
If  we  can  be  said  to  have  demonstrated  a 
lack  of  appreciation  for  this  definition,  the 
Kremlin,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  not  only 
to  fully  appreciate  it.  but  Is  actively  apnlv. 
Ing  It.  '^^  ' 

In  this  context,  the  rise  of  their  merchant 
marine  has  been  phenomenal. 

In  1950,  they  had  only  525  ships  totalUne 
2  5  million  tons. 

Today,  we  place  the  figures  at  over  1400 
ships  and  over  11  million  tons  with  a  predic- 
tion that  they  may  reach  20-23  million  ton* 
by  1980.  Their  potential  is  rising. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  1950.  we  had  1900 
ships  or  22  million  tons.  Since  then,  we  have 
suffered  a  decrease  of  800  ships  amounting 
to  7  million  tons  of  seallft  capability.  Today. 
we  have  1,100  ships  or  15  million  tons  and 
while  our  quality  is  far  greater,  the  quantity 
of  our  merchant  marine  is  declining  rapidly. 
What  these  statistics  mean  to  us  economic- 
ally overshadows  equally  important  political 
and  mllltay  considerations. 

Our  merchant  ships,  today,  carry  only 
about  5.6  per  cent  of  this  Nation's  total  for- 
eign trade.  Our  national  goal,  which  has  been 
pronounced,  is  an  Increase  to  30  per  cent. 
The  State-owned  and  controlled  Soviet 
merchantmen — In  noteworthy  contrast — to- 
day carry  50  per  cent  of  the  USSR's  Interna- 
tional seaborne  trade,  and  they  predict  an 
Increase  to  75  per  cent  by  1980. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  Is  that  we 
are  an  Insular  nation  and  one  having  to  im- 
port 66  conunodltles  classed  as  strategic 
and  critical.  It  is  Indeed  a  sobering  fact  that 
we  must  rely  on  foreign  flag  ships  to  carry 
95  per  cent  of  these  impwrts. 

It  is  also  sobering  to  look  at  this  from  a 
dollars  and  cents  standpoint.  Dependence  on 
foreign  shipping  obviously  can  add  to  our 
balance  of  payments  deficit. 

One  maritime  Industry  study  showed  that 
if  the  percentage  of  U.S.  trade  carried  in 
American  ships  from  i960  to  1967  had  been 
as  high  as  existed  before  World  War  n— 
somthlng  like  35  per  cent — our  nation  would 
have  been  able  to  count  a  positive  balance 
of  some  5  billion  dollars  Instead  of  a  deficit 
of  about  23  billion  dollars. 

All  told,  there  have  been  something  like 
35  studies  of  our  merchant  marine — its  prob- 
lems and  its  future — over  the  past  three 
years  alone!  Typical  of  the  several  conclu- 
sions was  this  one  from  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee: 

"The  clear  lesson  gleaned  from  our  com- 
mittee's study  is  beyond  dispute:  The  U.S. 
merchant  fleet  is  in  critical  condition,  its 
future  Is  In  doubt,  and  remedial  action  of  a 
major  nature  Is  essential  if  the  United  States 
is  to  remain  a  leading  sea-faring  nation." 

Underscoring  the  crtticallty  mentioned  in 
this  particular  conclusion  is  age  or  obsoles- 
cence— and  this  problem  affects  more  than 
one  element  of  the  American  total  sea  power 
package: 

80  per  cent  of  our  merchant  ships  have 
observed  twentieth  birthdays  whereas  80  per- 
cent of  the  Soviet  merchant  fleet  is  less  than 
10  years  old. 

Nearly  60  per  cent  of  our  warships,  upon 
which  our  forward  defense  strategy  depends, 
are  20  years  old  or  more.  But,  in  the  Soviet 
navy,  of  the  1000  or  more  surface  com- 
batants and  submarines  currently  boasted 
by  the  Kremlin,  less  than  one-fourth  of  one 
per  cent  are  i>ast  the  20-year  mark. 
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Their  growing  maritime  strength  gives  the 
Soviets  the  capability  of  projecting  their 
presence  Into  countries  where  they  formerly 
had  no  appreciable  Influence.  My  moert  recent 
information  shows  that  their  ships  visit 
nearly  900  ports  in  about  100  countries  on 
an  annual  basis. 

Thus  in  jxjrts  of  developing  countries,  this 
Is  a  major  way  they  are  giving  credence  to 
their  claims  to  scientific  and  technological 
supremacy.  Moreover,  such  visibility  cer- 
tainly enhances  the  app>eal  of  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem as  one  to  imitate  in  the  case  of  national 
development. 

We,  in  the  Navy,  continue  to  remind  our- 
selves that  the  Soviets  Introduced  missiles 
into  Cuba  by  their  merchant  marine  we  must 
never  forget,  also,  that  the  bulk  of  support 
for  the  war  economy  of  North  Vietnam  is 
being  taken  there  by  Soviet  merchant  ships. 

In  the  same  category,  two  other  elements 
of  Soviet  sea  jxjwer  are  engaged  In  fishing 
and  ocean  research. 

Their  fishing  fieet  of  over  4,000  vessels  and 
their  hydrographlc-oceanographlc  survey 
and  research  fieet  of  about  130  ships  Is  the 
largest  and  most  modern  in  the  world. 

And  they  are  deployed  all  over  the  world — 
off  both  our  coasts  and  to  all  major  fishing 
grounds,  including  the  polar  regions. 

Aside  from  these  Inherent  capabilities  to 
supfwrt  military  and  political  purposes,  the 
Soviet  fishing  fleet  is  of  great  economic  Im- 
port; It  provides  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
protein  for  the  Soviet  diet. 

Since  1954,  some  four  billion  dollars  has 
been  Invested  in  this  fieet  and  facilities 
ashore,  and  many  trawlers  costing  more  than 
two  million  dollars  each  have  been  con- 
structed. 

I  know  you  have  heard  of  the  Soviet  in- 
telligence collection  ships.  These  are  mostly 
trawler  hulls  equipped  with  modern  elec- 
tronic surveillance  gear  and  used  for  Intelli- 
gence collection  against  U.S.  and  NATO 
forces,  particularly  naval  forces.  They  station 
these  ships  off  polarls  bases.  They  attempt  to 
monitor  fleet  exercises  and  tests,  and  they 
observe  our  space  activities. 

As  with  the  other  elements  of  their  sea 
power,  the  Soviets  are  telling  us  by  deeds 
that  they  are  challenging  us  In  all  the  oceans 
and  that  they  are  building  sea  power  which 
can  project  their  political  and  economic 
power  as  well  as  their  military  power. 

I  might  pause  to  point  out  here  that  where 
it  regards  their  sea-based  posture,  Kremlin 
boasting  has  kept  pace  with  the  step-up  in 
their  oceanic  activities. 

Their  prlncii>al  spokesman  is  a  gentleman 
named  Gorshkov  who  has  the  title  of  "Ad- 
miral of  the  Fleet  of  the  Soviet  Union."  In 
reality,  he  is  my  counterpart — or  other  chief 
of  naval  operations. 

The  Soviet  admiral's  volubility  has  cov- 
ered almost  all  aspects  of  their  oceanic 
resurgence. 

A  statement  of  his  a  few  years  ago  went 
like  this: 

"The  flag  of  the  Soviet  navy,"  he  said, 
"now  proudly  flies  over  the  oceans  of  the 
world.  Sooner  or  later,  the  United  States 
will  have  to  understand  that  It  no  longer 
has  mastery  of  the  seas." 

On  their  last  navy  day  observance,  he 
was  quoted  as  saying: 

"The  USSR  today  has  a  naval  fleet  and 
aviation  equipped  with  nuclear  rockets  equal 
to  any  strategic  tasks,  including  tasks  of  an 
offensive  nature,  on  all  the  seas  and  oceans 
of  the  world." 

Admlrai  Gorshkov  also  said  in  a  radio 
broadcast  to  the  Russian  people  last  July: 

"For  the  first  time  in  Its  history  the  Soviet 
nation  has  acquired  a  powerful  ocean-going 
navy.  It  has  become  the  world's  greatest 
naval  power,  capable  of  taking  its  line  of 
defense  out  Into  the  ocean." 

These  pronouncements  are  not  without 
some  substance;  to  paraphrase  an  old  adage, 
it  might  be  said  that,  by  their  words,  as  well 
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as  their  deeds,  we   shall  or  have  come  to 
know  them. 

These  words  take  on  more  significance 
when  we  look  at  what  Gorshkov  was  doing 
with  his  "new"  navy  as  the  Kremlin  cele- 
brated Navy  Day,  1969 : 

In  addition  to  those  we  saw  off  Key  West, 
a  missUe-carrylng  cruiser  with  escorts  ap- 
p)eared  off  Zanzibar. 

Another  cruiser  stood  off  the  coast  of 
Finland. 

A  Soviet  helicopter  carrier  maneuvered  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

Scores  of  nuclear  subs  prowled  the  Atlan- 
tic, the  Pacific,  and  the  Indian  Oceans. 

Visits  to  Chile  and  Peru  were  being 
planned. 

And  units  of  his  Pacific  Fleet  returned 
from  a  six  months  cruise  In  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  Oceans  covering  more  than  30,000 
miles  and  visiting  30  states.  This  then, 
broadly,  is  the  challenge. 

During  interviews,  after  speeches,  while 
testifying  on  the  "hlU" — and  elsewhere — I 
have  been  repeatedly  asked  the  question: 

"What  are  we  doing  about  it?" 

My  answer  is  that  we  are  trying  to  keep 
things  in  proj)er  perspective. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  two  potentially 
hostile  fleets,  it  Is  sometimes  alleged  that  we 
the  U.S.  Navy  are  espousing  what  might 
be   called  a  "numbers  game." 

This  is  far  from  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

The  fact  that  Soviet  submarines  total 
out  to  more  than  350  doesn't  cause  us  to 
reach  for  the  same  number  or  more — nor 
have  we  ever  entertained  a  reaction  of  this 
nature. 

We  don't  attempt — nor  should  we  ever 
attempt — to  match  ship  for  ship. 

This  would  be  foolish — In  our  Navy  we 
have  entirely  different  missions  from  what 
the  Soviets  see  for  their  navy;  consequently 
we  do  not  think  In  terms  of  counterparts. 

We  have  formed  our  Navy — and  I  hope 
we  continue  to  form  it — so  that  we  have 
the  capability  to  conduct  operations  com- 
mensurate with  our  mission. 

In  this  regard,  our  capability  at  present — 
and   I   mean   as  I   stand   here — Is   adequate. 

Because  of  our  Polarls  force — and  that 
highly  mobile  weapons  system  known  as 
the  aircraft  carrier — we  can  meet  any  chal- 
lenge mounted  against  this  nation  on,  over, 
or  under  the  high  seas;  which  as  a  navy- 
man  I  must  point  out  cover  70  percent  of 
earth's  surface. 

TTiat  we  can  is  based  on  superb  people, 
conventional  convictions  and  the  curious 
habit  history  has  of  repeating  itself. 

Today's  navyman  and  marine  are  superb. 
They  are : 

The  best  educated;  t^ 

The  most  responsible; 

The  hardest  working;  and 

The  most  Ingenious  and  imaginative  young 
people  we  have  ever  had  in  the  naval  service. 

My  tribute  is  well-founded.  Your  Navy 
today  Is  all-out;  ships  are  involved  in  an 
unprecedentedly  high  number  of  diversified 
and  difficult  operations — in  Southeast  Asia, 
the  western  world  Anttirctlca — or,  as  you  saw 
on  television  recently,  recovering  our  great 
space  team. 

Whatever  the  national  requirements,  they 
have  been  met — in  spite  of  circumstances 
occasionally  which  might  have  stymied  navy- 
men  of  earlier  days. 

Our  ability  to  meet  the  challenge  has  cer- 
tainly been  extended  and  enhanced  by  our 
conviction  In  the  conventional  weapons, 
weapons  systems,  crisis — or  was  as  we  see 
It  in  Southeast  Asia. 

To  a  large  degree,  the  "heavyweight"  of 
this  conviction  has  been — and  should  re- 
main— the  aircraft  carrier — which,  as  bOI  of 
you  undoubtedly  know.  Is  currently  under- 
going one  of  Its  periodic  reevaluatlons  as 
to  our  Nation's  continued  need  for  them. 

I  use  the  word  "periodic"  becatise  we  have 
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been  through  this  before  and  the  principles 
have  not  changed;  namely: 

The  aircraft  carrier  Is  an  extremely  effec- 
tive system  we  have  to  serve  either  a  strate- 
gic or  technical  need  for  air  combat  forces. 

With  its  air  wing,  it  is  a  positive  means  by 
which  we  can  control  the  sea  or  air.  if  re- 
quired in  most  vital  areas.  We  saw  this  at 
Suez,  Lebanon.  Cuba.  Vietnam  and  off  North 
KM-ea. 

It  Is  a  logical  substitute  for  the  fast- 
diminishing  number  of  U.S.  air  bases  located 
at  critical  points  worldwide.  U.S.  overseas  air 
Installations  have  dropped  from  nearly  150 
In  1954  to  around  45  In  1968. 

Except  for  Polaris,  there  Is  probably  no 
Item  of  U.S.  sea  power  the  Soviets  would 
prefer  us  to  cut  back  more  than  our  aircraft 
carriers. 

The  last  point  is  one  to  restress.  I  believe 
our  aircraft  carriers  are  the  key  to  our  pres- 
ent superiority.  With  too  few.  or  none,  the 
Soviets  would  probably  be  the  leading  naval 
power. 

It  Is  axiomatic  to  note  that  we  have  been 
"caught  with  our  carriers  down"  on  the  eve 
of  two  major  wars. 

At  the  start  of  WW  II  we  had  8  carriers. 
The  two-ocean  war  required  us  to  stirge  to 
111 — 24  of  which  were  large  attack  carriers, 
mostly  of  the  Essex  class. 

Prior  to  Korea,  cutbacks  left  us  with  7 
carriers  active;  20  In  mothballs. 

Again  a  surge  became  necessary  from  7  to 
18  at  enormous  cost  and  with  severe  strain 
on  manpower  and  already  over-burdened 
facilities. 

At  the  start  of  Vietnam  we  had  15  attack 
carriers;  later  adding  one  more  which  we  had 
to  borrow  from  our  anti-submarine  warfare 
force — for  a  total  of  16  which  we  are  operat- 
ing today. 

Unlike  our  Korean  war  situation,  we  no 
longer  have  a  surge  capability.  None  are  in 
mothballs — all  the  attack  carriers  we  own 
are  In  service  or  being  built. 

These  varying  carrier  force  levels  reflect  the 
fact  that  there  never  has  been  a  s«t  or  magic 
number  of  carriers — nor  is  such  a  number 
realistic.  National  requirements  for  position- 
ing employable  air  strength  is  the  sole  de- 
terminant. It  has  been  as  high  as  111,  as  we 
saw  in  WW  II — what  the  future  dictates  is  to 
be  seen,  but  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  we 
find  that  16  gave  way  to  a  national  need  for 
a  greater  number  based  on  current  trends 
and  pKJssible  circumstances — p>artlcularly  the 
need  to  balance  the  loss  of  forward  land- 
bases. 

How  we  arrive  at  carrier  force  level  fig- 
ures Is  often  misunderstood.  Actually,  it  is 
the  American  people  who  determine  the  so- 
called  "msiglc  number." 

Attack  carrier  force  levels  are  determined 
by  the  national  strategy. 

During  times  of  peace,  our  national  ob- 
jectives and  our  foreign  policy  determine 
the  national  strategy  and  the  peacetime 
military  posture  required  by  that  strategy. 
During  time  of  war,  the  number  of  car- 
riers Is  directly  related  to  the  strategy  of 
that  particular  conflict.  For  example,  dur- 
ing WW  n  the  nature  of  the  campaign  in 
the  Pacific  caused  us  to  rely  heavily  upon 
carriers,  and,  as  I  pointed  out,  the  U.S.  Navy 
had  well  over  100  carriers  of  all  kinds  In  its 
op>eratlng  forces  during  WW  II. 

Today,  our  national  strategy  relies  heav- 
ily upon  the  concept  of  forward  deployed 
general  purpose  forces  capable  of  responding 
to  a  range  of  contingencies  in  overseas  areas 
of  primary  national  Interest.  These  forward 
deployed  general  purpose  forces  provide  this 
country  with  a  flexibility  of  response. 

An  effective  tactical  air  capability  Is  an 
essential  element  of  these  general  purpose 
forces.  Both  sea-based  and  land-based  tac- 
tical air  are  required  In  order  to  provide 
support  for  the  forward  deployed  concept 
of  our  planned  national  strategy,  across  the 
range  of  contingencies. 
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There  are  tiose  who  say  that  the  carrier 
Is  vulnerable.  «xorbltantly  expensive  and  has 
outlived  Its  i^efulness— and  support  their 
contention  by  [pointing  out  that  the  Soviets 
would  have  h*d  them  If  they  were  a  wise 
Investment.      | 

Taking  last  things  first,  geography,  more 
than  any  othei  reason,  has  kept  the  Soviets 
out  of  the  ak-craft  carrier  business.  The 
routes  of  egre^  from  Soviet  naval  bases  to 
the  open  ocean*  are,  by  way  of  choke  polnta. 
controlled  by  (^her  powers.  For  an  aircraft 
carrier  such  a  situation  could  spell  disaster 
In  a  shooting  wkr.  If  the  Soviets  were  to  gain 
control  of  the  Aolnts.  however,  the  situation 
might  change.  1 

Where  queet^onB  of  carrier  vulnerability, 
high  cost  and  continued  usefulness  arise — 
as  they  have,  cjonslder  these  key  points: 

In  some  60  ^ars  or  near-wars  since  1946, 
we  have  not  lo*t  a  carrier  or  had  one  dam- 
aged owing  to  hostile  action.  Even  counting 
WW  n,  no  caniler  of  Essex,  or  later  design 
has  been  lost. 

None  has  evtr  been  captured  or  used 
against  us. 

Even  when  dtimaged,  such  as  Enterprise 
was  by  several  <tt  her  own  bombs  exploding, 
she  could  have  keen  back  in  full  action  In  a 
few  hqjuzB  If  necessary. 

-Wo  ;»Ueve  tl^e  carrier  Is  less  vulnerable 
than  a  land  b4se — the  record  shows  that 
carriers  are  no  more  vulnerable  than  any 
alternative. 

Cost- wise,  the  overall  price  of  a  carrier  air 
wing,  Including  barrier  escorts  and  support, 
Is  no  greater  than  land  based  air  wings  and 
their  base  suppo^.  We  are  In  the  same  "baU- 
park"  here. 

As  to  contlni^ed  usefulness,  I  believe  I 
have  covered  thjs  aspect — the  nuclear  car- 
rier, Nimitz,  has  I  a  predicted  operating  life- 
span of  30  yearsl  and  there  U  no  doubt  In 
my  mind  we  are  tolng  to  need  her  until  she 
reaches  mandatory  retirement. 

As  I  conclude,  !let  me  say  that  the  cost  of 
our  mlUtary  programs  Is  being  debated  and 
that  we  are  on  ti  e  threshold  of  f ar-reachlne 
decisions. 

I  know  that  ^1  of  us— you  veterans  of 
many  wars  we  hafve  had  to  flght — and  those 
of  us  on  duty  t(>day,  welcome  such  debate 
as  long  as  thlngi  are  kept  In  a  reasonable 
perspective. 

We  have  heard,  seen  and  read : 
That  our  Natloa  is  overly-concerned  with 
militarism: 

That  a  mill  tar] -Industrial  complex  exists 
which  Is  an  evil  en  tlty; 

That  congresslo:  lal  Indulgence  of  the  mili- 
tary man  and  machine  has  put  us  where  we 
are  today; 

I  say  such  lndul(  :ence.  If  It  existed,  has  been 
fortuitous. 

The  enlightened  Congressmen  who  have 
fully  recognized  the  Nation's  needs  can  be 


thanked  for  wheni 
win  put  us  where 


HON.  JEF^ERY 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  c|f  : 
Thursday. 

Mr.  COHELAN 
as  though  passenger 
fast  becoming  a 


we  are  today — and  they 
_  we  need  to  be  tomorrow 
next  year,  and  anytime  thereafter. 

I   wish   our   critics   would    tell   us   whafs 
ng  with  being  number  one— the  richest 
healthiest,    happiest,    most    progressive   Na- 
tion of  all  time — 
And  for  the  tlm;  being,  one  that  can  ex^ 
rcUe   that  most    srecious  of  our  national 
attributes:  freedom  of  action  on  the  oceans 
Thank  you  ^^' 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
railroad  service  is 
tiling  of  the  past. 
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The  argiunents  for  disconUnuance  are 
many  and  complex,  running  from  finan- 
cial disaster  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
companies  to  obsolescence  of  the  system 

The  pressure  for  discontinuance  is 
great  and  is  put  forth  in  such  a  way  that 
one  would  almost  think  that  there  is  only 
one  side  to  the  story. 

The  Washington  Post  recently  ran  a 
two-part  series  on  passenger  trains  by 
James  E.  Clayton.  Mr.  Clayton's  story  is 
a  fair  and  informative  analysis  of  the 
situation,  and  deserves  the  attention  of 
my  coUeagues.  I  submit  it  at  this  time 
for  the  Record  : 

Passenger  Trains  on  Grim  Timetable 
(By  James  E.  Clayton) 
For  a  decade  or  so,  the  railroads  have  been 
telling  anyone  who  would  listen  that  rail- 
road passenger  service  In  the  United  States 
Is  dying.  Now  the  moment  of  death  Is  almost 
predictable.  It  will  come,  except  for  com- 
muter  trains  and  perhaps  those  In  two  or 
three  densely  populated  corridors,  certainly 
within  ten  years,  probably  within  five  years, 
unless  the  railroads  or  the  federal  govern- 
ment change  present  policies. 

In  retrospect.  It  Is  possible  to  pick  the 
time  at  which  passenger  trains  went  Into  this 
their  final  throes.  It  was  December  1966 
when  the  Stanford  Research  InsUtute  re- 
ported to  the  Southern  Pacific  that  It  could 
not  find  an  economically  sound  base  for  rail- 
road passenger  service  In  the  West.  The  In- 
stitute recommended  that  those  Western 
railroads  which  had  not  already  given  up  on 
passenger  service  adopt  a  "deficit  reducUon 
policy,"  a  policy  which  would  lead  Inevitably 
to  death.  ' 

The  railroads  took  that  report  to  heart. 
Confronted  with  It,  those  railroad  executives 
who  had  contended  that  there  was  a  future 
for  the  Intercity  passenger  train  found  the 
task  of  Justifying  passenger  traflJc  deficits 
to  their  stockholders  almost  Impoeslble 
Added  to  It  was  the  decision  of  the  Poet 
Office  Department  to  remove  railways  post 
office  cars  from  service.  As  a  result,  many 
railroads  began  programs  of  passenger  train 
curtailment. 

In  1966.  for  example,  passenger  trains 
traveled  164.3  million  miles.  In  1968,  the  total 
was  124.6— a  drop  of  24  per  cent.  In  the  same 
period,  the  miles  traveled  by  noncommuter 
passengers  fell  about  a  third  as  did  the  rev- 
enues attributed  to  passenger  trains  The  de- 
crease In  revenues  for  hauUng  mall  on  pas- 
senger trains  accounted  for  half  of  this  drop 
As  could  be  expected,  the  deficits  of  pas- 
senger service,  as  reported  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  jumped  by  more  than 
20  per  cent  In  two  years  to  a  total  of  $486 
million  m   1968. 

During  the  last  12  months  alone,  the  num- 
ber of  Intercity  trains  has  dropped  20  per 
cent.  There  are  less  than  500  remaining  in 
the  entire  nation  and  petitions  to  discon- 
tinue about  50  of  those  are  pending  before 
the  ICC.  Dallas  now  has  no  passenger  serv- 
ice. The  last  train  on  the  St.  Louis-Detroit 
once  the  home  of  the  famed  Wabash  Can- 
nonball.  Is  threatened  with  replacement  by  a 
bus.  Even  the  California  Zephyr,  which  pro- 
vides the  finest  ride  in  the  country  as  It  cuts 
through  the  Colorado  Rockies  and  the 
Feather  River  Canyon  In  California,  may  not 
live  until  next  summer. 

Railroad  executives  claim  that  the  death 
Of  the  long-distance  passenger  train  Is  In- 
evitable. The  airplane  has  stripped  It  of 
passengers  who  are  In  a  hurry  and  the  nrl- 
vate  automobile,  with  the  Interstate  high- 
way system  opening  up  the  countryside  has 
taken  away  the  rest.  Only  in  places  like  the 
East  Coast  corridor,  where  millions  of  peo- 
ple live,  where  distances  between  major  cities 
are  relatively  short,  and  where  the  highways 
are  still  Jammed.  Is  there  any  chance  of  sur- 
vival for  noncommuter  trains. 
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The  argument  has  now  been  bolstered  bv 
a  study  conducted  by  the  ICC  Into  the  ac 
tual  costs  of  railroad  operaUon.  The  studv 
claims  that  eight  major  railroads— the  C  &  o 
B  &  o  in  the  East,  the  Southern  and  s«a 
board  Coast  Line  In  the  South,  the  Illinois 
Central  in  the  Midwest,  and  the  Santa  Pe 
Great  Northern,  Missouri  Pacific,  and  Union 
Pacific  in  the  West-lost  $118  million  in  1968 
by  operating  passenger  trains.  None  of  the<:p 
made    money    the   ICC   says,    with    the    loss 

Pacific  which  carried  only  300,000  passengers 

rled  1.5  million  passengers. 

The  ICC  calculates  that  for  every  dollar  thp 
f  f  ^  ^  ^°2^  '"  ^°''  Pa^enger  service  it  spent 
$1.80.  The  figures  for  the  other  railroads  are 
similar,  ranging  from  $1.45  spent  for  each 
dollar  received  by  the  Ullnols  Central  to  $2  « 
spent  for  each  dollar  of  revenue  by  the  South 
ern.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  average  ace" 
of  the  railroad  coaches  now  owned  bv  the 
eight  railroads  is  19  years  and  that  replace- 
ment  of  them  must  soon  begin  and  you  get  a 
feeling  for  the  size  of  the  railroad  problem 
The  ICC  estimates  that  within  10  years  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  existing  cars  should  be  re- 
placed at  a  cost  of  $132  million. 

It  Is  possible  to  argue  with  those  figures 
or  to  contend  that  bad  management,  not  the 
preferences  of  the  traveling  public.  Is  the 
reason  for  them.  But  it  Is  Impossible  to  argue 
with  what  the  ICC  told  Congress:  "Slenlf. 
leant  segments  of  the  remaining  Intercity 
service,  except  for  rail  service  in  hleh 
density   population   corridors    .  will   not 

survive  the  next  few  years  without  a  major 
change  In  federal  and  carrier  policies." 

T^2l^^  °^^  °^  ^^^  railroads  studied  by  the 
ICC  has  shown  an  Increase  In  passengers  dur- 

r^f  f  ^tf.*x5*^^*  '^^^  ^*«  ^^  Illinois 
Central  which  carries  heavy  traffic  between 
the  Southern  states  and  Chicago  and  from 
i'ri'o  ^^^  uiilversltles.  Its  financial  loss  in 
1968  according  to  the  new  study,  was  $5  4 
million. 

The  case  of  the  California  Zephyr  Illus- 
trates the  industry's  view  of  Its  problerfi   In 

V^!**'^^*  y^*"  ^'^^  *  ^*1^  ^BO'  t»»e  president 
of  the  Burlington  Unes  which  operates  it 
compared  its  costs  between  Chicago  and  Den- 
ver with  those  of  a  727  Jet  airplane.  Average 
revenue  for  the  train  was  $5,000  per  trip  for 
the  airplane.  $3,400.  Costs  were  $5  400  per 
train  trip  and  $2,500  per  plane  trip.  Result  a 
loss  on  every  run  for  the  railroad  and  a  profit 
for  the  airline. 

Of  course,  passenger  trains  are  only  a  .small 
fraction  of  railroad  operations  In  the  coun- 
try today.  Only  about  5  per  cent  of  railroad 
revenues  come  from  passenger  service  and 
the  profit  on  freight  more  than  wipes  out  the 
passenger  deficit. 

Nevertheless,  the  facts  of  the  situation 
today  raise  two  serious  questions  that  only 
Congress  can  answer.  Is  railroad  passenger 
service  worth  continuing  outside  of  corridors 
like  Washington-New  York?  If  it  is.  how  can 
It  be  saved  from  Imminent  death? 
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SHotRj)  Government  Run  the  Railroads? 
(By  James  E.  Clayton) 
The  easy  way  to  explain  the  current  death 
throes  of  Intercity  passenger  train  service  is 
to  blame  it  aU  on  stupid  management.  Pas- 
senger trains  would  still  be  popular  and 
profitable,  the  argument  goes.  If  only  the  men 
who  run  the  railroads  had  the  foresight. 
Imagination  and  daring  of  those  who  run  the 
airlines. 

The-f-e  Is  Just  enough  truth  in  that  argu- 
ment to  make  It  sound  plausible.  No  one  has 
any  Idea  how  many  potential  passengers  have 
forsworn  train  travel  forever  because  of  bad 
service  encountered  In  the  past.  Dirty  trains, 
surly  crewmen,  outdated  policies,  and  the  re- 
fusal of  most  railroads  to  attempt  any  mod- 
ernization of  such  processes  as  the  making 
of  reservations  or  the  buying  of  tickets  has 


undoubtedly  helped  the  airlines  and  the  au- 
tomobiles take  passengers  away. 

But  It  Is  not  the  whole  story.  There  are 
still  some  fine  long-haul  passenger  trains  In 
operation — from  Washington  to  Florida  and 
Atlanta,  frwn  Chicago  to  Florida,  New  Or- 
leans, Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco.  Portland. 
and  Seattle.  And  on  many  of  those  runs  the 
railroads  still  lose  money. 

Their  Inability  (or  refusal,  as  you  like)  to 
modernize  trains  and  crew  requirements  have 
run  up  costs.  So  have  the  mausoleum-like 
stations  that  sprinkle  the  landscape  and  the 
refusal  of  state  regulatory  agencies  to  let 
them  abandon  many  unproductive  local 
stops.  Strangely  enough,  while  all  other  forms 
of  transportation  have  been  speeding  up  In 
recent  years,  railroads  have  been  slowing 
down.  Between  1953  and  1965,  airlines  cut 
their  travel  time  from  Chicago  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  half,  bus  lines  cut  theirs  by  10  jjer 
cent,  and  the  railroad  travel  time  lengthened 
by  12  per  cent.  The  Denver  Zephyr  made  the 
run  from  Chicago  to  Denver  in  a  little  more 
than  12  hours  in  1936  but  the  best  train 
on  the  same  line  now  takes  almost  17  hours 
for  the  trip.  The  reasons  are  speed  limits  im- 
posed for  safety  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  the  fact  that  In  1936  the 
run  was  non-stop  while  the  train  makes  a 
dozen  or  so  stops  today  to  serve  small  towns 
once   served   by   now   non-existent   trains. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  re- 
cent report  on  the  out-of-pocket  deficits  on 
passenger  service  did  not  attempt  to  study 
whether  passenger  trains  can  be  operated 
profitably.  There  are  steps  that  could  be 
taken  which  would  certainly  reduce  the  defi- 
cits— eliminating  stops,  speeding  up  and 
improving  service,  cutting  station  overhead, 
changing  crew  requirements,  and  so  on — 
but  these  would  require  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  railroad  management  and  practices 
as  well  as  a  high  degree  of  cooperation  be- 
tween management  and  labor  and  between 
the  railroads  and  various  state  regulatory 
bodies. 

Given  the  current  posture  of  the  rail- 
roads, no  such  revolution  Is  on  the  horizon. 
What  the  railroads  now  have  in  mind  Is 
quite  clear:  either  to  get  out  of  the  passenger 
business  entirely  except  for  commuter  lines 
and  a  tiny  handful  of  trains  In  densely 
populated  corridors  or  to  have  the  federal 
government  subsidize  them  and  provide  low- 
cost  financing  for  the  replacement  of  worn- 
out  equipment. 

Such  a  program  might  make  sense  if  the 
railroads  had  a  reputation  for  competing 
with  other  modes  of  transportation  for  pas- 
sengers. But  given  the  history  of  the  last 
two  decades,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  any- 
thing would  change  except  the  size  of  the 
subsidy. 

One  frequently  mentioned  alternative  Is 
for  Congress  to  create  a  national  railroad 
agency,  perhaps  along  the  lines  of  Comsat, 
to  operate  passenger  trains  by  leasing  them 
from  the  railroads.  It  would  determine  where 
and  when  passenger  trains  should  be  op- 
erated, promote  railroad  travel,  and  perhaps 
take  over  the  entire  business  except  for  the 
actual  manning  and  operation  of  the  trains. 

The  ICC  asked  several  groups  what  they 
thought  of  this  idea  and  got  a  flat  rejection 
from  the  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
However.  It  got  an  endorsement  for  that 
kind  of  approach  from  the  railway  labor 
unions,  from  a  majority  of  the  state  public 
utility  commissioners  and  from  the  member- 
ship of  the  National  Association  of  Railroad 
Passengers. 

But  even  the  creation  of  such  an  agency 
would  not  answer  the  basic  question  of 
whether  the  passenger  trains  make  any  sense 
In  the  nation's  transportation  scheme  of  the 
1970s. 

Perhaps  the  major  reason  that  passenger 
service  Is  now  facing  an  imminent  death 
is  its  inability  during  the  last  two  decades  to 
compete  with  automobiles  and  airplanes.  For 
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the  business  traveler,  who  wants  to  get  there 
and  back  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  airplane 
Is  hard  to  beat.  For  the  family  traveling  on 
vacation  or  otherwise,  the  interstate  high- 
way system  has  made  automobile  travel  easy. 

It  may  be  that  the  airways  and  the  new 
highways  will  be  so  crowded  In  a  few  years 
that  people  will  return  to  the  trains.  In  that 
case,  the  overnight  runs  such  as  New  York 
or  Washington  to  Chicago  or  Atlanta  and 
Chicago  to  New  Orleans  or  Denver  might 
attract  businessmen  who  get  tired  of  circling 
airports.  Or  the  vacation  traffic  might  boom 
with  the  families  of  an  affluent  society  de- 
ciding that  the  easiest  way  to  see  the  country 
Is  to  take  a  train  and  rent  a  car. 

But  that  kind  of  situation  may  jiot  develop. 
A  whole  generation  has  now  grown  up  re- 
garding the  railroads  as  a  method  of  getting 
somewhere  only  If  all  other  methods  fall. 
This  factor  alone  has  convinced  some  rail- 
road men  that  there  Is  no  future  at  all  In 
passenger  trains  except  for  commuters  and 
In  short  corridors — New  York  to  Washington 
or  Boston,  Chicago  to  Cleveland,  and  San 
Diego  to  San  Francisco. 

Given  the  large  sums  of  tax  money  poured 
into  highways  and  airports  by  all  levels  of 
government,  the  railroads  believe  that  gov- 
ernmental policies  have  knocked  all  the 
props  out  from  under  their  passenger  busi- 
ness. They  are  now  In  the  process  of  telling 
the  federal  government  that  it  must  either 
prop  them  back  up,  take  over,  or  consign 
the  long-haul  passenger  trains  to  the 
Smithsonian. 


MEDAL  OF  DISTINGUISHED  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  AWARDED  TO  DR.  RALPH 
E.  GIBSON 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  September  5,  1969 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Ralph  E.  Gibson,  of  Chevy  Chase,  Md., 
recently  retired  after  22  years  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Applied  Physics  Laboratory  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

On  July  9.  1969.  Dr.  Gibson's  contri- 
butions were  recognized  by  award  of  the 
Medal  for  Distinguished  Public  Service, 
highest  honor  bestowed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  a  civilian. 

Robert  A.  Prosch.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, made  the  presentation  in  cere- 
monies at  the  laboratory.  The  citation 
accompanying  the  Medal  lauded  Dr. 
Gibson  for  "distinguished  public  service 
and  exceptionally  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
areas  of  fleet  ballistic  missile  systems, 
military  and  scientific  satellites  and  sup- 
porting research  and  exploratory  devel- 
opment." 

During  the  quarter  century  Dr.  Gib- 
son has  headed  the  laboratory,  it  has 
grown  into  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
scientific  institutions.  In  recent  years  it 
has  broadened  its  work  to  seek  improve- 
ments in  biomedical  engineering,  urban 
transportation,  and  other  civilian  prob- 
lems. For  exsmiple,  an  automatic  motor 
once  used  to  actuate  the  wing  of  a  mis- 
sile now  operates  an  experimental  arti- 
ficial hand. 

Bom  in  England,  Dr.  Gibson  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
where  he  received  his  Ph.  D.  in  physical 
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chemistry.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1924  on  a  Carnegie  research  fellow- 
ship and  later  served  as  an  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  the  George  Wash- 
ington University. 

During  World  War  II,  he  served  as  the 
first  director  of  research  of  the  Allegany 
Ballistics  Laboratory,  Cumberland,  Md. 

This  latest  accolade  for  Dr.  Gibson  is 
a  well-deserved  tribute  upon  his  retire- 
ment. 


LETTER   INDICATES   TONE  OF  THE 
TIMES 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,   September   4,    1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, beneath  the  seemingly  quiet  surface 
of  events  which  has  characterized  these 
E>ast  summer  months,  I  am  beginning  to 
sense  more  and  more  restlessness  by  the 
people  of  our  Nation. 

I  believe  much  of  the  tension  is  created 
by  the  continually  growing  alienation  be- 
tween individual  citizens  and  the  institu- 
tions which  surround  them.  And  it  is  not 
just  the  troubles  in  our  slums  and  ghettos 
and  the  insurgence  arising  on  our  cam- 
puses which  stand  as  powerful  testimony 
to  this  gap.  At  an  increasing  rate,  the 
anger  and  the  fury  comes  from  what 
President  Nixon  likes  to  term  "the  for- 
gotten Americans"— the  guy  with  a  cou- 
ple of  kids  who  owns  his  home,  has  a  car 
or  two,  and  considers  himself  a  happy 
member  of  the  great  middle  class. 

We  see  this  anger  vented  often  now. 
And  the  topics  covered  range  over  a  wide 
subject  area — from  tax  reform  and  Fed- 
eral spending  levels  to  continued  concern 
and  bewilderment  over  this  country's 
military  and  foreign  policies. 

Over  the  past  months,  the  degree  of 
this  sentiment  has  noticeably  stepped  up. 
I  saw  it  in  the  responses  made  by  many 
constituents  to  my  armual  questionnaire ; 
I  see  it  In  the  tone  of  letters  sent  daily 
to  my  office. 

Just  before  the  recent  recess.  I  received 
a  letter  from  one  of  my  constiutents.  Mr. 
Robert  Snell.  who  lives  In  my  hometown 
of  Monterey  Park.  Calif.  Although  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  agree  with  all  Its  points,  I 
would  like  to  share  this  letter  with  the 
rest  of  my  colleagues  because  I  think  it 
aptly  represents,  in  a  concise  manner,  the 
emotions  and  frustrations  typical  of  so 
many  Americans. 

The  letter  follows: 

MoNTERET  Park,  Calif., 

August  8, 1969. 

Dear  Sib:  Today  my  son  left  for  Vietnam; 
not  by  choice,  but  due  to  the  btingUng,  In- 
capable and  irresponsible  type  of  leadership 
we  have  been  faced  with  the  past  few  years, 
Including  the  past  seven  months.  His  moth- 
er and  I  spent  21  years  teaching  him  a  sense 
of  pride,  right  from  wrong,  and  the  true 
meaning  of  law  and  order,  and  we  can  truth- 
fully say  he  has  always  been  a  first  class 
American  citizen.  I  guess  that  is  the  reason 
he  accepted  his  notice  to  report  for  Induction 
with  never  a  thought  of  being  a  draft  dodger 
or  trying  to  avoid  it  In  any  way. 

Actually,  he  or  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
draftees    fighting    In    Vietnam    should    not 
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even  b«  In  the  ^vlce:  It  is  strictly  uncon- 
stitutional. Of  course  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.S.  hasn't  meatit  anything  as  far  as  the 
rights  of  we  law  fbldlng  citizens  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  cpncerned  for  several  years. 
It  seems  to  me  Ithat  when  I  was  studying 
the  history  of  the  United  States  during  my 
high  school  days  there  was  an  article,  num- 
ber thirteen,  of  i  he  constitution,  that  made 
the  following  statement: 

"Neither  slavery,  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude, except  as  a  punishment  for  crime 
whereof  the  Partr  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed, shall  exls  ;  within  the  United  States, 
or  any  place  sut  Ject  to  their  Jurisdiction." 
I  really  can't  make  any  claims  to  bril- 
liancy but  my  Interpretation  of  the  foregoing 
statement  defln:  tely  concludes  that  the 
drafting  of  men  ;ome8  under  the  classifica- 
tion Of  involuntary  servitude. 

Up  until  the  pikst  few  years  I  have  always 
been  protid  to  say  that  I  was  an  American 
citizen.  I  always  considered  myself  a  law- 
abiding  person,  vtas  patriotic  enough  to  vol- 
unteer during  W3rld  War  II.  spending  two 
years  In  the  South  Pacific.  However,  during 
the  past  five  yeais  my  way  of  thinking  has 
certainly  changed  and  I  blame  It  all  on  the 
way  our  so-called  representatives,  senators. 
Judges  A«d  leades  in  government  have  let 
tbls  country  beco  ne  what  It  Is  today.  I  have 
always  been  regli  tared  as  a  Democrat,  but 
never  voted  a  stialght  ticket:  always  tried 
to  vote  for  the  bei  ter  man,  regardless  of  par- 
ty. Prom  now  on  I  can  sincerely  say  that 
I'm  going  to  be  eifen  more  careful  to  check 
the  qualifications,  and  Just  what  he  really 
stands  for  before  casting  my  vote. 

President  Nixon  made  the  statement  while 
campaigning:    "Tliat   It   was   time    for   new 
leadership  when    i   fourth-rate   nation.  like 
Korea,   could   pus  i  a   powerful   nation,  like 
the  United  States    around".  Well,  as  far  as 
I'm  concerned  we  still  don't  have  that  lead- 
ership;  It's  still  t  le  same  old  game  of  pol- 
itics that  we  had  Defore  he  took  office.  Sure, 
he  leads  the  peopl  e  to  believe  that  he  Is  do- 
ing something  in  Vietnam   with   all  of   his 
baloney  about  tro)p  withdrawal.  He  doesn't 
say  anything  aboi  t  all  of  the  men  that  are 
being  sent  over  tt  ere  to  replace  those  com- 
ing back:   most  o:    whom  had  spent  eleven 
or   twelve   months    there   anyway   and   were 
due  to  come  home.  Naturally,  he  chose  prime 
television    time    td   show    the    boys    getting 
off  of  the  planes  ai  McChord  Field,  in  Wash- 
ington   State.    Ou'    television    station    gave 
full  coverage  to  tae  happy  occasion;   how- 
ever, a  few  mlnut  is  later  the  commentator 
said:  "Now  we'll  s:  low  you  another  occasion, 
not   so   happy"    This   contained    scenes   of, 
as  many  or  more,  s  irvicemen  boarding  planes 
leaving   for   Vletnsm,   from   McChord   Field. 
Mr.  Nixon  no  dou  st  didn't  plan  on  having 
that  part  of  McChord  Field  included  in  his 
little  political  scec  e.  During  his  four  month 
training  period  at  Fort  Ord.  Calif.,  my  son 
said  that  there  were  from  four  to  five  hun- 
dred combat  troops  sent  out  weekly,  to  Viet- 
nam. This  didn't  iiclude  the  support  units, 
mechanics,  cooks,    ;lerks,  etc.,  that  also  had 
orders  for  Vletnaa .  No  doubt  there  are  the 
same    percentages    of    men    being   sent   out 
from   Port  Lewis,    Wash,   and   various   other 
forts  throughout  the  country;   so  Just  who 
is  Mr.  Nixon  tryinj  to  fool  with  his  with- 
drawal farce? 

I  also  might  takii  the  liberty  of  using  Mr. 
Nixon's  campaign  statement,  with  a  little 
different  phrasing.  It  also  seems  to  me  that 
It's  time  for  new  leadership  In  this  coun- 
try, when  fourth- :lass  citizens,  criminals, 
rioters,  looters  and  other  types  of  xmdenl- 
ably  undesirable  pjople  can  get  away  with 
causing  so  much  chaos,  disorder,  disrup- 
tion of  schools  aid  fear  in  this  country. 
What  about  the  businessmen,  who  have 
their  stores  burnid  and  looted?  And  we 
decent  people  who  aren't  even  safe  on  the 
streets  anymore,  dajr  or  night;  don't  we  have 
any  rights?  What   about  all  of  these  dope 
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peddlers  who  are  infesting  our  schools  like 
rats?  Might  as  well  be  bringing  Bubonic 
Plague.  Why  isn't  something  being  done 
about  that  situation? 

Give  me  back  the  good  old  days  when  we 
had  some  law  and  order  in  this  country; 
dope  peddlers  and  criminals  were  taken  care 
of  properly  and  looters  were  shot  on  sight.  If 
I  were  Just  newly  married  I  would  make  sure 
I  didn't  have  any  children  sls  this  country 
isn't  a  fit  place  to  raise  children  anymore. 

Although  all  of  our  so-c&lled  leaders  deny 
it,  this  country  is  definitely  sick,  and  I'm  sick 
right  along  with  it.  I'm  sick  of  seeing  my  tax 
money  going  to  foreign  aid,  welfare  pay- 
ments, government  waste,  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars spent  on  space  programs,  protection  of 
the  criminal  element,  the  asinine  decisions 
of  the  courts,  the  inequity  of  the  tax  struc- 
ture and  the  lack  of  law  and  order  In  this 
country. 

Despite  all  of  the  foreign  aid.  Just  show  me 
one  country  that  has  shown  any  friendship 
or  appreciation  as  a  result  of  receiving  these 
billions  of  dollars  in  loans  and  materials. 
Just  talk  to  anyone  that  has  travelled  in 
Europe,  or  anywhere  else  In  the  world  and 
they  will  all  tell  you  that  the  people  and 
governments  of  those  countries  hate  our  guts 
and  everything  the  United  States  stands  for. 
Some  of  them  no  doubt  have  reason  to;  our 
wealthy  citizens  and  big  companies  exploit 
them,  on  the  pretense  of  improving  their 
countries,  building  factories,  mining,  drllUng 
for  oU,  etc.  While  all  of  the  time  they  are 
only  making  millions  of  dollars  for  them- 
selves. Then,  when  the  people  get  fed  up  with 
the  situation,  and  uprise  against  them;  our 
government,  at  our  expense,  has  to  protect 
the  interests  of  these  big  companies.  I  say  let 
these  parasitic  companies  invest  their  money, 
build  factories,  etc.  at  their  own  risk. 

As  to  the  welfare  situation.  I'm  entirely 
against  giving  able-bodied  people  something 
for  nothing,  at  my  expense.  I'm  fifty  years 
old;  have  worked  ever  since  my  first  year  in 
high  school  and  have  never  expected  to  get 
something  for  nothing  as  long  as  1  could  do  a 
day's  work.  I'll  go  along  with  taking  care  of 
the  handicapped  or  people  who  are  flcklv  or 
too  old  to  work,  but  as  for  the  rest  of  thein.  I 
say  if  they  don't  work,  they  don't  eat  and  to 
hell  with  them.  The  W.P.A.  might  have  not 
been  the  best  thing  in  the  world  but  at  least 
the  people  had  to  get  out  and  do  something 
constructive  for  their  money.  Why  bring  farm 
laborers  into  this  country  from  Maxico  and 
other  places?  Put  these  able-bodied  parasites, 
who  are  on  welfare,  out  there  and  make  them 
work  for  a  living  for  a  change.  If  the  wages 
they  make  doing  that  isn't  enough  for  a  de- 
cent existence,  then  make  up  the  difference 
out  of  the  welfare  money;  but  at  least  make 
them  get  out  and  work. 

The  space  program  and  putting  a  man  on 
the  moon  is  no  doubt  a  wonderful  achieve- 
ment, but  the  money  that  has  been  spent 
could  certainly  do  a  lot  of  good  right  here 
on  earth.  There  are  too  many  problems 
right  down  here  to  be  solved,  making  this 
a  better  place  to  live,  to  be  spending  all  of 
that  money  on  some  bleak,  barren  and  life- 
less planet.  At  the  rate  taxes  and  the  cost 
of  living  continues  to  spiral  upward  I  Just 
don't  think  I  can  afford  the  trip  to  Mars. 

Sure  would  be  nice  to  know  that  there  was 
some  law  and  order  again;  be  able  to  take 
a  family  to  the  park,  without  being  set  upon 
by  a  gang  of  hoodlums;  or  have  to  have  the 
children  watching  a  sex  orgy  or  pot  party  In 
progress.  It's  quite  a  shame  and  disgrace 
when  decent  citizens  can't  even  walk  the 
streets  of  the  nation's  capital  at  night,  for 
fear  of  being  robbed,  raped,  beaten  or  even 
killed.  Sure.  Mr.  Nixon  was  going  to  take 
care  of  that  situation  also,  but  I've  yet  to 
hear  any  reports  of  any  Improvement. 

So.  in  conclusion  I'll  go  along  with  the 
statement  that  it's  time  for  new  leadership. 
Let's  either  go  all  out  with  all  of  the  forces 
we  have  to  win  the  war  in  Vietnam,  or  get 
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the  hell  out  of  there  entirely.  Let's  forget 
about  the  result  of  the  elections  In  1970  or 
even  the  future,  which  is  what  Mr.  Nixon 
seems  to  be  worrying  about,  more  so  than 
lives  of  our  Sons'  and  relatives. 

This  is  Just  one  of  the  many  letters  I'm 
writing  various  representatives,  senators,  the 
President  and  anyone  else  I  think  might  help 
bring  this  country  back  to  normal.  Since  you 
are  the  Representative  from  our  district  i 
wanted  you  to  be  the  first  to  know  Just  how 
I  feel  about  the  present  state  of  affairs  i 
might  repeat  again  that  from  now  on  in 
be  very  careful  in  making  my  decision  as  to 
Just  who  I  will  cast  my  vote  for,  and  trv  to 
influence  everybody  I  talk  to,  to  do  the  same 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  I.  Snell. 


SOUTHERN  WEST  VIRGINIA  RE- 
GIONAL HEALTH  COUNCIL  IS  BE- 
COMING COUNTRY  DOCS  DREAM 
COME  TRUE 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  September  5,  1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
hills  and  in  the  valleys  of  a  nine-county 
area  of  southern  West  Virginia  a  vision 
IS  coming  true.  It  Is  the  dream,  shared 
by  many,  of  a  country  doctor  to  provide 
adequate  medical  care,  preventive  and 
corrective,  to  the  residents  of  this  rural 
area  in  the  heart  of  Appalachia  The 
Southern  West  Virginia  Regional  Health 
Council,  under  the  guidance  of  its  chair- 
man, Di-.  Daniel  Hale,  began  in  August 
its  second  year  of  medical  service  to  the 
people  of  Fayette,  Logan,  McDowell 
Mercer.  Mingo,  Monroe,  Raleigh.  Sum- 
mers, and  Wyoming  Counties.  The  pro- 
gram was  initiated  and  is  being  carried 
forward  under  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege and  responsibility  to  sponsor  this 
measure. 

Dr.  Hale,  with  the  assistance  and  co- 
operation of  many  colleagues  and  inter- 
ested persons,  both  public  officials  and 
private  citizens,  has  Initiated  a  compre- 
hensive and  innovative  attack  on  the 
health  problems  in  these  nine  counties. 

An  article  in  the  Raleigh  Register, 
Beckley.  W.  Va..  of  July  29,  1969.  de- 
scribes the  goals,  accomplishments,  and 
excitement  of  this  program  which  is  tan- 
gible evidence  of  progress  which  can  be 
achieved  through  the  cooperation  of  citi- 
zens and  their  government. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article.  "Southern  West 
Virginia  Regional  Health  Council  is  Be- 
coming Country  Doc's  Dream  Come 
True."  by  Niles  Jackson,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Southern  West  Virginia  Regional  Health 
Council  Is  Becoming  Country  Doc's 
Dream  Come  True 

(By  Niles  Jackson) 

F>rinceton. — The  dream  of  a  country  doc- 
tor Is  being  turned  into  a  massive  assault  on 
disease,  ignorance  and  the  destitute  economy 
that  plagues  these  craggy  Appalachian  hills. 

In  a  land  where  "toothaches  are  an  ac- 
cepted thing,"  Dr.  Daniel  Hale  has  molded 
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his  dream  Into  an  imaginative  regional  health 
program  that  is  approaching  a  concept  of 
total  planning — housing,  health  and  econ- 
omy. 

Those  working  with  Hale's  Southern  West 
Virginia  Regional  Health  Council  believe  If 
the  Idea  is  successful  here,  it  can  offer  a 
new  life  for  similarly  troubled  areas  else- 
where in  the  world. 

The  far-reaching  plan  to  revitalize  this 
mountainous,  nine-county  region  and  its 
500.000  residents  was  turned  Into  reality  last 
August  with  $5  million  in  federal  funding. 

The  council,  under  the  guidance  of  Hale 
and  Dr.  Allen  Dyer,  intends  to  scatter  satel- 
lite health  centers  throughout  the  area.  Pro- 
grams in  the  planning  stages  Include  use  of  a 
medical  helicopter  and  a  six-car  traveling 
railroad  clinic. 

Projected  plans  for  the  next  five  years 
would  put  the  council  to  work  In  the  fields 
of  housing,  stream  and  air  pollution  control, 
sewage  disposal,  recreation,  industrial  expan- 
sion and  manpower  training. 

The  aura  surrounding  the  council  has 
caught  the  imagination  of  the  area's  profes- 
sional people  and  several  have  moved  back 
from  more  lucrative  urban  practices  to  work 
with  the  council. 

The  current  staff  numbers  115.  Of  these. 
75  are  professional  people — doctors,  nurses 
and  others.  Dr.  Hale  and  the  council's  300 
board  members  donate  their  time  and  serv- 
ices on  a  part-time  basis. 

The  council  has  requested  another  $5  mil- 
lion In  federal  aid  and  $6  million  for  new 
projects  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  Dyer  said 
this  week. 

He  said  the  council  expects  to  be  self-suffi- 
cient within  five  years  because  its  programs 
are  geared  to  a  fee  basis.  It  also  intends  to 
train  Its  own  personnel,  drawing  200  yearly 
from  the  region's  unemployed. 

When  possible.  Dyer  said,  the  services  will 
be  paid  for  by  the  recipients,  or  the  costs 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  council.  The  council 
is  getting  more  and  more  of  its  money  from 
local  and  private  sources,  he  said. 

The  wide  array  of  medical  services,  with 
the  addition  of  psychiatrists,  psychologists 
and  physicians  expert  In  public  health,  nu- 
trition, dentistry  and  family  planning,  will 
prove  more  comprehensive  than  those  found 
in  many  cities  "when  looking  at  the  overall, 
general  picture."  Dyer  said. 

Hale,  a  native  of  Princeton,  and  his  as- 
sociates chose  this  medical  no  man's  land  to 
test  their  theory  because  It  is  one  of  the 
country's  hard-pressed  areas— some  of  the 
worst  in  Appalachia,  they  said. 

Dyer,  who  worked  In  the  area  for  10  years 
with  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  before 
Joining  the  council,  said  the  region  has 
"very  high  rates  of  typhoid,  infectious  bepa- 
titus,  heart  disease,  chronic  dysentry,  tuber- 
culosis and  Just  about  any  communicable 
disease  you  can  name." 

For  example,  hypertension  heart  disease 
occurs  at  the  rate  of  65.3  per  100.000  persons 
in  Raleigh  County,  while  the  national  aver- 
age is  37,  Dyer  said.  The  incidence  of  infant 
mortality  Is  33  compared  with  24.8  nationally. 

"The  children  run  a  course  of  health  haz- 
ards more  acute  than  anywhere  In  the 
United  States,"  a  council  booklet  says. 

Hale  said  "the  need  for  a  regional  health 
program  here  hit  me  several  years  ago  when 
I  visited  a  public  school  and  saw  most  of  the 
second  and  third  graders  with  mouths  full 
of  cavities." 

"I  talked  to  the  principal  and  he  said 
toothaches  are  an  accepted  thing.  Many  peo- 
ple accept  Illness  as  a  way  of  life  and  never 
see  a  doctor  until  they  are  critically  111,"  the 
general  practitioner  said. 

The  region  had  several  health  centers  be- 
fore the  program  got  under  way.  Hale  said. 
but  a  fierce  mountain  pride  kept  many  of 
the  poor  from  using  them. 

Despite  handicaps  and  the  size  of  the  Job, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

much  has  been  done  during  the  first  year. 

A  heart  screening  service  examined  more 
than  15,000  children  in  seven  months  and 
found  13  serious  heart  defects.  Several  hun- 
dred other  cases  were  Isolated  for  additional 
examinations. 

More  than  400  women  were  examined  In  a 
cancer  clinic  and  six  were  diagnosed  as  hav- 
ing the  disease.  Five  have  undergone  surgery 
and  the  sixth  Is  receiving  cobalt  treatments. 

A  family  planning  clinic  in  one  county 
drew  400  women  and  a  clinic  for  diabetes 
examined  100  persons.  Students  are  being 
treated  for  tuberculosis  and  mental  health 
services  now  are  available  in  all  nine  coun- 
ties. 

Within  a  few  months,  construction  will  be- 
gin on  a  solid  waste  disposal  project  in 
Logan  County,  a  public  health  center  In 
Fayette  County,  and  health  centers  in  Mercer 
and  Raleigh  counties  will  be  expanded,  the 
council  said. 

Longer-range  projects  Include  a  24-hour 
referral  service  and  poison  control  project, 
satellite  health  centers  in  five  counties  and 
extended  care  facilities  in  six  more  coun- 
ties. 

The  council  plans  to  lease  telephone  lines 
and  radio  facilities,  establish  a  data  manage- 
ment system,  build  up  to  100  housing  units 
and  devise  an  emergency  care  system. 

The  councU  currently  is  using  the  nation's 
first  computer  analysis  of  heart  conditions 
through  telephone  hookups  to  Ml.  Sinai 
Hospital  in  New  York. 

Dr.  Hale,  who  describes  himself  as  "Just  a 
country  doctor,"  said  he  has  talked  with 
representatives  of  several  industries  who. 
having  heard  of  the  council's  work,  are  con- 
sidering locating  new  plants  In  the  region. 

"This  can  be  a  new  beginning  for  southern 
West  Virginia,"  he  said,  "a  renaissance,  if 
you  like." 
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THE  MOON  AND  1976 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OP    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.   September   4,    1969 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Increasing 
attention  Is  being  given  to  the  bicenten- 
nial of  the  American  Revolution.  The 
National  Commission  recently  met  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  of  observing  our 
200th  anniversary,  and  later  this  month, 
the  Commission  will  meet  again  to  con- 
duct hearings  on  selection  of  a  city  for 
the  principal  national  observance. 

James  Reston,  in  a  column  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Times,  summed  up  the 
importance  of  the  bicentennial,  and  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
other  Members  his  remarks  which  ap- 
peared In  the  July  18  addition  of  the  New 
York  Times  entitled  "The  Moon  and 
1976": 

The   Moon  and    1976 

(By   James  Reston) 

One  of  the  lessons  of  the  present  spec- 
tacular voyage  to  the  moon  is  that  the  Amer- 
ican mind  and  the  American  political  system 
seem  to  need  great  challenges  and  clear  goals 
to  work  at  their  best. 

Humiliations  and  disasters  help.  too.  The 
American  people  are  watching  this  flight  with 
their  uttermost  pride,  but  it  was  the  hurt 
to  their  pride — first  in  the  Soviet  Sputnik  1 
flight  of  1957  and  then  in  Yuri  Gagorin's  first 
human  venture  into  space  in  1960 — that  cre- 
ated the  psychological  and  political  condi- 
tions for  the  United  States  decision  to  go  to 
the  moon. 

Even  then.  President  Kennedy  might  not 


have  aimed  so  high  as  the  moon  If  It  had  not 
been  for  his  disastrous  gamble  at  the  Bay  of 
Pigs.  After  that  it  was  clear  that  something 
had  to  be  done.  Thus  the  formula  for  success : 
disaster,  challenge,  and  a  vivid  objective  to 
be  achieved  by  a  date  certain, 

THE    Nrw    GOAL 

Fortunately,  these  same  Ingredients  exist 
for  another  great  adventure  in  the  seventies 
It  would  be  hard  to  describe  our  race  re- 
lations as  an3rthing  but  a  disgrace,  and 
Vietnam  makes  the  Bay  of  Pigs  look  like  a 
regrettable  incident.  The  challenge  to  the 
American  pride.  Imagination  and  organized 
intelligence  of  these  stains  on  the  national 
record  is  clear  and  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  1776  is  Just  close  enough  and  yet 
far  enough  away  to  give  us  a  definite  target 
in  time. 

THE  complicated  JOURNEY 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  more  complicated  Jour- 
ney, it  is  harder  to  concentrate  the  mind  on 
creating  a  Just  and  decent  society  than  it  is 
to  mobilize  the  Intelligence  and  machinery 
to  rocket  to  the  moon.  Human  nature  is 
more  volatile  and  less  predictable  than  the 
chemicals,  fuels,  and  measurable  mathe- 
matics of  rockets  and  electronics.  Still,  the 
challenge  Is  clear  and  the  anniversary  of  the 
nation's  birth  has  emotional  and  political 
possibilities  that  should  not  be  underesti- 
mated. 

In  July  of  1969,  we  are  Just  seven  years 
away  from  the  200th  year  since  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  That  Js  two  years  less 
than  the  time  between  the  decision  to  go  to 
the  moon  and  the  present-  culmination  of 
that  decision,  but  It  is  a  goal  of  great  his- 
torical significance,  and  it  provides  an  op- 
portunity to  channel  the  energies  and  talents 
of  the  American  people  toward  the  national 
purpose  and  ideal. 

TTiat  is  not  a  new  idea.  President  Ken- 
nedy, Johnson,  and  Nixon  have  all  talked  oc- 
casionally about  it.  The  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia actually  led  the  parade,  and  commit- 
tees of  distinguished  citizens  have  t>een 
formed  all  over  the  country  to  prepare  for  the 
great  celebration. 

But  it  has  not  yet  become  a  central  point 
and  aim  of  national  policy  and  is  not  part 
of  the  conscious  public  mind.  The  funds, 
the  brains,  the  organization  that  went  into 
the  objective  of  going  to  the  moon  have  not 
been  mobilized  and  directed  toward  achiev- 
ing certain  definite  social  and  economic  ob- 
jectives, and  this  is  a  missed  opportunity. 

THE   PRESIDENT'S  OPPORTUNITY 

There  is  an  enormous  difference  between 
appointing  committees  for  a  celebration 
seven  years  away  and  setting  a  goal  for 
achieving  definite  national,  state,  and  com- 
munity goals.  It  takes  leadership  from  the 
White  House,  organization  and  funds  to 
create  a  national  awareness  of  problems  to 
be  solved  in  thousands  of  communities  by 
July  of  1976,  but  this  could  be  done. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  than  persuading 
the  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  to  beat  the 
Russians  to  the  moon  and  then  organizing 
the  scientists,  engineers  and  industry  to  pro- 
duce the  machines  and  train  a  limited  num- 
ber of  brave  men. 

THE   EDUCATIONAL   PROBLEM 

Landing  successfully  on  1976  involves 
making  the  voyage  and  the  goal,  or  at  least 
the  question,  clear  to  the  leaders  of  every 
community  of  the  nation,  but  the  thing 
could  be  done.  Not  with  the  precision  of  the 
astronauts,  to  be  sure,  but  greatly  to  the 
achievement  and  redemption  of  the  Ideals  of 
the  American  Declaration. 

If  done,  this  might  be  more  Important  to 
the  Republic  in  the  end  than  landing  on  the 
moon.  But  the  moon  project  may  have  given 
us  the  key.  It  had  imagination.  It  mobilized 
intelligence.  It  had  a  specific  goal  within  a 
specific  time,  and  the  goal  was  to  do  some> 
thing  no  man  had  ever  done  before. 
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Maybe  the  aialogy  U  wrong.  Space  science 
and  political  silence  could  not  be  more  dif- 
ferent. But  the  whole  Idea  of  America  was  to 
create  a  society  nobody  had  ever  created  be- 
fore, and  It  c<^uld  be  that  the  moon-men, 
with  their  concentration,  purpose  and  time 
schedule  have  s^own  us  the  way. 


THE  HiURRIMAN  ENIGMA 


HON. 


JAMES  B.  UTT 


pr    CALIFOBJOA 

IN  THE  HOUS  E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.    September   4,   1969 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  a^  article  by  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  |r.,  which  appeared  In  the 
August  24,  1369,  issue  of  the  Hearst 
newspapers,  entitled  "The  Harriman 
Enigma."  ; 

What  Mr.  Hfearst  says  about  "Honest 
Ave,  the  hair  ^plitter,"  is  true  of  much 
of  the  Democrat  leadership.  As  Mr.  Har- 
Eiman  «1ticize|  Mr.  Lodge  for  failing  to 
do  what  he,  M^.  Harriman,  could  not  do 
in  much  greater  time,  so  also  are  the 
Democrats  castigating  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration because  it  is  not  doing 
many  things  which  the  Democrats,  with 
full  control  of  Congress  and  the  White 
House,  did  not:  do  when  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  them  to  take  such  actions. 
The  editorial, foUows: 

The  iIajuuman  Ekigma 
(By  WnilanJ  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 
Sak  Prancisco] — For  some  months  I  have 
been  Increasing!]'  puzzled  by  public  sute- 
menta  from  Averell  Harriman,  our  former 
chief  negotiator  ut  the  Paris  peace  talks,  in 
which  he  seemed  to  suggest  that  continua- 
tion of  the  Vletniim  conflict  is  all  this  coun- 
try's faiUt. 

What  amounted  to  sniping  at  the  Nixon 
war  policies  hit  u  new  low  this  week  when 
Harriman  took  a  shot  at  the  Integrity  of  the 
President  and — lidlrecUy — at  that  of  our 
present  chief  ncgoUator  In  Paris.  Cabot 
Lodge. 

"We've  been  t4lklng  peace  in  Paris."  Txe 
said,  "but  we  haven't  re«Uly  been  making  an 
effort  to  stop  the  flg^tlng." 

Harriman  declaied  further  that  he  Is  con- 
vinced the  Whit*  House  la  still  seeking  a 
military  solution  In  Vietnam  and  added  that 
the  United  Statea|  keeps  muffing  opportuni- 
ties to  de-escalataj  the  fighting. 

These  latest  remarks  by  a  man  so  long 
regarded  as  an  ^ider  statesman  are  more 
than  puzzling.  Thiey— and  the  attitude  they 
reveal — ^are  downright  amazing. 

I  have  known  tie  former  New  York  gover- 
nor weU  for  many  years,  both  socially  and 
professionally,  an<l  always  have  considered 
him  as  a  friend.  I  remember  kidding  him 
when  he  tried  unsuccessfully  to  snag  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination  back  In 
1956.  by  calling  h.m  "Honest  Ave,  the  hair 
splitter." 

It  grieves  me  to  have  to  say  that,  m  my 
estimation,  his  latest  attack  is  neither  fair 
nor  statesmanlike.  It  grieves  me.  but  in  a 
matter  of  this  kln<l  the  welfare  of  my  coun- 
try comes  first. 

Just  what  Averel  thinks  he  might  be  ac- 
complishing U  bejond  me.  He  certainly  is 
not  helping  the  Prfesident  or  Cabot  Lodge  In 
their  attempts  to  achieve  peace.  And  if  he 
thinks  he  Is  helping  the  Democrate  of  his 
party  pollUcally,  hlfe  reasoning  sounds  senile 

The  only  half-w»y  sensible  explanation  Is 
that  he  Is  suffering  from  a  bad  case  of  sour 


S"'?** — tl»t  he  is  somehow  trying  to  prove 
that  his  own  failure  In  Parts  would  have 
turned  out  differently  if  he  had  stayed  there 
Instead  of  being  replaced. 

Even  this  falls  to  hold  water  much  better 
than  a  sieve.  Harriman  has  spent  a  great 
portion  of  hU  mature  Ufe  In  diplomatic  mU- 
slona.  He  should  be  among  the  last  to  criti- 
cize those  engaged  in  the  most  delicate  di- 
plomacy of  all— trying  to  end  an  incredibly 
complex  war. 

Furthermore,  he  knows  from  bitter  per- 
sonal experience  in  P'arla  Just  how  unyield- 
ing and  uncompromUing  the  Communists 
are.  For  him  to  suggest  that  the  enemy 
might  have  responded  more  favorably  if 
we  had  been  more  cooperative  Is  sheer  non- 
sense. 

Harriman  knows  darn  well  that  It  la  the 
United  States  and  our  South  Vietnamese 
allies  which  have  made  every  single  move 
toward  ending  the  war;  that  the  enemy  has 
offered  not  a  single  compromise  whatever. 

He  also  knows.  Just  as  everyone  knows,  that 
the  Nixon  administration  has  gone  even 
further  than  that  of  Lyndon  Johnson.  Not 
only  has  the  Johnson  bombing  halt  been 
contlntied,  American  troops  are  being  with- 
drawn. 

As  Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  de- 
clared on  Wednesday,  this  country  has  taken 
every  sensible  risk  to  end  the  war  and  in- 
tends to  continue  the  policy,  apparently  by 
withdrawing  even  more  of  our  troops  in  the 
months  Immediately  ahead. 

You  simply  don't  win  a  war  by  withdraw- 
ing your  tTocype.  yet  Harriman  says  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Is  still  looking  for  a  military  vic- 
tory. Not  even  the  Fulbrights  and  McOov- 
erns  have  said  anything  as  wlerd  as  that. 

So  the  Nixon  administration  hasn't  stepped 
up  anything  except  possibly  to  Increase  our 
willingness  to  run  mUltary  risks  to  further 
de-escalate  the  fighting. 

All  this  seems  so  obvious.  And  that  Is  why 
the  Harriman  statements,  coming  from  one 
as  Informed  as  he  is.  as  experienced  as  he 
Is.  are  so  puzzling  and  so  astonishing. 

Instead  of  putting  the  blame  for  lack  of 
progress  In  Paris  where  It  belongs — on  the 
unyielding  enemy— Harriman  blames  his  own 
country  and  its  leadership. 

I  can  no  longer  call  Averill  Harriman  "Hon- 
est Ave."  I  won't  call  him  dishonest,  either 
but  there  definitely  is  a  kind  of  intellectual 
dishonesty  Involved  In  his  behavior. 

At  the  very  least  he  Is  not  sticking  to  the 
record:  to  what  he  knows  Is  true.  For  he 
knows  that  both  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  ad- 
ministrations have  made  the  most  amazing 
concessions  in  the  hope  of  peace. 

It  Is  simply  not  In  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  truth  to  suggest,  as  Harriman  suggests, 
that  we  might  have  had  peace  now  by  some 
mysterious  means,  other  than  what  we  al- 
ready  have   tried,   and   are  trying. 

Sure,  you  could  get  peace  tomorrow  Just 
by  puUing  all  our  troops  out  of  Vietnam: 
by  abandoning  our  allies  and  our  commit- 
ments. Everybody  knows  that,  and  Harri- 
man In  particular. 

If  he  wants  us  to  lay  down  our  arms 
and  quit,  why  doesn't  he  come  right  out 
and  say  so? 

And  If  he  doesn't,  why  does  he  beUttle  the 
motives  of  his  own  countrymen  who  are 
doing  their  best  to  end  the  war? 

You  teU  me.  I  can't  figure  It  out.  My  old 
friend  has  become  an  enigma  to  me. 

The  final  record  will  show  that  this  dread- 
ful war  was  stretched  out  for  unnecessary 
years — and  that  thousands  of  American  men 
died  unnecessarily— because  of  the  prattUngs 
of  soft-headed  people  who  would  take  peace 
at  any  price. 

These  people  range  from  beatniks  all  the 
way  up  to  our  lawmakers  and  even  to  our 
statesmen. 

All  are  guilty  of  giving  aid  and  comfort 
and  encouragement  to  the  enemy  by  their 
chattering. 

And  that's  the  truth. 


September  5,  1969 

SEX  EDUCATION— HEADSTART 


September  5,  1969 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  4,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can Psychological  Association  is  holding 
a  convention  in  Washington,  D.C. 

WhUe  one  group  of  the  psychologists 
were  doing  their  thing  by  marching  on 
the  White  House  to  stage  an  antiwar 
protest,  another  group  on  a  panel  at  the 
same  convention  discussed  sex  education 
guidelines  for  infants  by  recommending 
that  parents  should  "get  together  to  en- 
courage, help,  and  foster  sexual  play  in 
their  preadolescent  children."— and  en- 
visioned "sexual  playpens"  in  nurseries. 

The  psychologists  may  sound  really 
"hung  up"— but  consider  that  Robert 
Finch  and  James  Parmer,  of  HEW,  are 
already  talking  about  the  education  of 
infants  14  to  21  months  of  age  and 
projecting  programs  for  unborn  children 

Is  this  what  "Headstart"  Implies? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  several  news 
articles : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  4,  1969) 
Sexual  Anxibtt  Bxcma  Wfth  thb  Diaper 
Psychologists  offered  luiorthodox  views  of 
sexual  anxiety,  puritanism  and  the  sex  revo- 
lution at  today's  sessions  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Harper,  a  Washington  psy- 
chologist,  told  one  group  that  parents  should 
get  together  "to  encourage,  help  and  foster 
sexual  play  In  their  pre-adolescent  children  " 
ThU  approach,  he  said  Including  such 
devices  as  parent-supervised  "plan  pens'  for 
nursery  school  children,  could  prevent 
"sexual  hangups"  caused  by  Americas 
"prudish  culture." 

Dr.  Harold  Greenwald,  a  New  York  psy- 
chologist appearing  on  the  same  panel, 
blamed  the  first  signs  of  sexual  anxiety  on 
the  mother  diapering  her  child.  He  "said 
films  show  the  mother  always  removes  chil- 
dren's hands  from  their  sex  organs. 

Oreenwald  complained  that  even  enlight- 
ened parents,  who  tell  their  children  all 
about  sex,  forget  one  thing — "that  it's  fun 
They  almost  never  explain  that  sex  Is  exquis- 
itely pleasurable." 

To  make  sex  fun.  Harper's  program  calls 
for  a  more  open  attitude  on  contraception 
and  abortion.  Population  control — even  going 
as  far  as  taking  away  most  persons'  right  to 
produce — is  also  part  of  his  plan. 

"Fear  of  pregnancy  and  venereal  disease 
suil  has  strong  puritanical  force  In  prevent- 
ing many  young  people  from  achieving  con- 
structive sex  attitudes  and  actions "  said 
Harper. 

Referring  to  bis  "play  pen"  proposal, 
Harper  said  "Vigorous  and  Joyful  sex  play 
m  the  nursery  school  is  obviously  shocking 
and  abhorrent  only  to  those  who  still  think 
sex  Is  a  basically  undesirable  activity." 

His  plan  for  sexual  play  pens  is  but  one 
part  of  a  "revolutionary  program  to  de- 
molish certain  cherUhed  myths  In  our  social 
morality"  that  keep  Americans  from  enjoy- 
ing the  "full  and  fuUflUlng  experience  of  our 
sexuality." 

"I  think  we  need  block-buster  intensive 
therapeutic  efforts,  financed  by  the  Federal 
government  and  run  Independently  of  the 
schools,"  said  Harper. 

By  the  time  children  reach  school,  he  said. 
they  have  developed  anxiety  and  guilt  feel- 
ings that  can't  be  changed  by  sex  education 
courses  "taught  by  a  beesy  and  blrdsy  ad- 
herent to  the  basically  puritanical  mores." 


Psychologists  Stage  Antiwar  Protest 
(By  Gordon  Pettey) 

Braving  Intermittent  rain  and  Isolated 
sneers  from  bystanders,  some  members  of 
the  American  Psychological  Association  and 
their  students  and  sympathizers  demon- 
strated In  front  of  the  White  House  yesterday 
10  protest  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

The  demonstration  was  arranged  by 
Psychologists  for  Social  Action  as  an  off- 
shoot of  the  APA  convention  currently  under 
way  here. 

■To  one  cab  driver  on  the  street,  the  sight 
of  the  men  and  women  padding  through  the 
rain  confirmed  his  suspicions:  "They're 
crazy,"  he  said. 

A  young  man  who  had  Joined  the  marchers 
agreed  with  the  cab  driver's  diagnosis,  but 
he  cited  different  symptoms.  He  resented 
the  energetic  marshals  trying  to  keep  the 
rambling  psychologists  in  line.  "They're 
neurotic."  he  said,  "telling  us  to  speed  It  up, 
get  in  close  and  not  to  block  the  traffic." 

But  the  psychologists  were  in  dead  earnest. 
Many  carried  placards  saying,  "Sanity  and 
War  Don't  Mix",  "War  Is  Insane,  Psychology 
for  Peace  Now". 

Weary  radicals,  tired  of  demonstrations, 
threw  good  natured  barbs  at  the  marchers 
as  they  passed  Dupont  Circle: 

At  the  White  House,  Jack  Sawyer,  co- 
chairman  of  the  action  group  read  a  copy  of 
a  letter  sent  to  Robert  Finch,  secretary  of 
health,  education  and  welfare,  saying  In  part: 

"We  cannot  do  the  work  we  are  trained  to 
do  because  of  the  brutalizing  effects  of  mass 
murder  In  Vietnam." 

The  psychologists  also  sent  three  books  to 
President  Nixon  to  aid  him  in  his  foreign 
policy  decisions.  They  were:  Ralph  K.  White's 
"Nobody  Wanted  War :  Mlsperceptlon  In  Viet- 
nam and  Other  Wars";  Herbert  C.  Kelman's 
"International  Behavior:  A  Social-Psycho- 
logical Analysis,"  and  Joseph  H.  de  Rivera's 
"The  Psychological  Dimension  of  Foreign 
Policy." 

The  march  began  with  88  of  the  psycholo- 
gists and  their  students  at  the  Sheraton 
Park  Hotel  on  Connecticut  Avenue.  At  the 
Washington  Hilton,  another  71  Joined  the 
group,  but,  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
White  House,  the  straggling  line  had  been 
filled  out  to  219  by  recruits  along  the  way. 

As  Secretary  Bob  Pinch  Sees  It:  Serve  the 
YooNC  First 
Washington,  D.C— The  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, in  Its  search  for  solutions  to  our  domes- 
tic ills,  will  put  new  emphasis  "on  working 
with  the  family  unit  and  especially  the 
mother."  This  is  the  Inside  word  from  Rob- 
ert Hutchinson  Pinch.  Presidential  confidant, 
self-avowed  "political  animal"  and  pragma- 
tist-ln-resldence  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. For  America's  future  will  be  shaped  in 
the  home,  he  said,  "with  the  schools  play- 
ing only  a  secondary  role." 

prenatal  care 

If  Finch  has  his  way.  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  start  looking  out  for  children  even 
before  they  are  born.  "We  must  take  care  of 
pregnant  mothers,"  he  said,  "to  Insure  that 
children  are  well  born."  He  cited  the  rela- 
tionship between  poverty  and  prematurity. 
"In  the  ghetto,"  he  said,  "prematurity  is 
about  three  times  the  national  average."  He 
pointed  out  that  premature  children  are 
more  likely  to  be  mentally  deficient  or  physi- 
cally disabled. 

Pinch  also  believes  the  government  must 
start  taking  care  of  deprived  children  imme- 
diately after  birth.  "The  relationship  between 
the  mother  and  child  is  perhaps  the  most 
Important  development  factor,"  he  said,  "and 
that  relationship  Is  pretty  well  set  within 
the  first  three  years."  He  would  rather  spend 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  give  children  a 
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chance   In    life   than    to   rehabilitate   them 
afterward. 

HAS   NIXON'S  ear 

One  of  the  most  certain  results  of  last 
November's  election  was  that  Bob  Pinch 
would  be  a  power  In  the  new  Administration. 
Indeed,  Nixon  wanted  him  for  a  running 
mate,  but  Pinch  had  no  Interest  In  the  Vice 
Presidency.  He  was  given  his  choice  of  Cabi- 
net posts  and  he  picked  the  department  that 
is  considered  the  most  difficult  to  administer 
and  the  least  likely  to  win  him  political  plau- 
dits— the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partment, known  within  the  government  as 
"the  sprawling  mess." 

With  more  than  250  programs  'to  admin- 
ister— from  air  pollution  control  to  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind— Pinch 
presides  over  a  Balkanized  empire  whose 
100,000  employees  have  never  been  fully 
united.  His  $50  billion  budget  Is  under  con- 
stant attack  on  Capitol  Hill.  At  least  three 
former  HEW  secretaries,  Abe  Rlblcoff,  John 
Gardner  and  Wilbur  Cohen,  warned  him  that 
the  department  was  almost  impossible  to 
manage  and  that  it  would  probably  hurt  his 
political  career. 

But  Finch  chose  to  be  where  the  action  Is. 
"HEW  deals  with  the  crucial  Issues  of  our 
times,"  he  said.  "Once  the  Vietnam  War  Is 
settled,  this  government  must  turn  Its  chief 
attention  to  fighting  the  wars  against  pov- 
erty, ignorance  and  disease."  The  decisions  he 
makes  will  touch  the  lives  of  some  200  mil- 
lion Americans. 

Finch  Is  not  waiting,  however,  for  the 
Vietnam  War  to  end.  Already  he  has  plunged 
into  the  domestic  battles,  keeping  his  em- 
phasis on  the  family  and  the  young.  He  has 
merged  the  moribund  Children's  Bureau  and 
the  fiounderlng  Head  Start  program  Into  a 
new  Office  of  Child  Development.  His  hope 
Is  "that  the  flexibility  and  family  focus  of 
Head  Start  will  help  infuse  new  force  Into 
our  traditional  approaches." 

Because  the  first  five  years  of  a  child's  life 
largely  determine  his  future.  Finch  will  try 
to  reach  into  the  ghettos  with  nursery  pro- 
grams. "We  know,"  he  said,  "that  Intelli- 
gence differences  show  up  between  different 
socio-economic  groups  of  children  as  early  as 
as  we  can  measure  things  like  language  and 
cognitive  skills."  This  occurs,  he  said,  as  early 
as  14  to  21  months.  "We  have  got  to  reach 
these  kids,"  he  declared. 

geared  to  today 

By  starting  wrlth  the  young.  Pinch  rea- 
sons, we  can  build  a  better  nation  from  the 
ground  up.  He  has  some  positive  ideas  on 
how  to  go  about  it.  The  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  he  points  out,  haven't 
changed  their  basic  teaching  methods  In  the 
past  30  years.  Yet  today's  kindergarten  chil- 
dren, conditioned  by  television,  require  a 
more  imaginative  approach.  "Dlck-and-Jane 
textbooks  can't  hold  a  candle  to  Captain 
Kangaroo,"  he  said,  "let  alone  the  Mod 
Squad." 

To  cope  with  the  TV  generation.  Pinch 
would  like  to  see  a  quiet  revolution  in  the 
classroom.  Indeed,  he  Intends  to  lead  the 
revolution  by  establishing  a  network  of  ex- 
perimental schools  in  partnership  with  state 
and  local  governments. 


Sacramento  Report 
(By  State  Senaton  John  G.  Schmltz) 
educational  totalitarians 
At  a  time  when  public  schools  through- 
out the  nation,  and  especially  in  the  large 
states    such    as    California    and    New    York, 
have    already    become    storm    centers    to    a 
greater  degree  than  ever  b.fore  In  our  history, 
leaders  in  the  field  of  public  education  are 
calling  for  almost  total  control  over  the  child 
by  the  school,  beginning  at  the  age  of  two. 
In  the  January  1969  issue  of  Today's  Ed- 
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ucatlon,  the  Journal  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  an  article  by  two  pro- 
feseors  of  education  at  Indiana  University 
outlines  "drastic  changes"  which  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  schools  of  the  1970'8  on  the 
basis  of  more  than  400  books  and'  articles 
already  publUhed.  The  authors  predict  that 
when  these  changes  are  complete,  "educa- 
tore  will  assume  a  formal  responsibility  for 
children  when  they  reach  the  age  of  two  " 
Regular  school  attendance  will  then  beeln 
at  age  three  vrtth  "experiences  dellbera^ly 
devised  to  Increase  the  sensory  input  from 
which  the  children  derive  their  Intelli- 
gence"—a  statement  which  bUndly  ignores 
the  fact  that  children  derive  their  intelli- 
gence, along  with  their  life,  from  their 
parents. 

What  about  parents  who  prefer  to  keep 
formal  responsibility"  for  their  own  chil- 
dren? The  authors  of  this  art^icle  caution 
their  readers  that  "there  could  be  a  tinder- 
box  quality  to  the  Introduction  of  manda- 
tory foster  homes  and  'boarllng  schools'  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  three 
whose  home  environment  was  felt  to  have  a 
malignant  Influence."  They  add  that  "the 
application  of  biochemical  research  findings 
heretofore  centered  In  infra-human  subjects 
such  as  fish,  could  be  a  source  of  conspicu- 
ous controversy  when  children  become  the 
objects  of  experimentation." 

Let  us  hope  there  will  be  more  than  simply 
a  "•controversy,"  for  If  American  parents  ever 
submit  their  children  to  mass  drug  experi- 
mentation In  the  schools,  we  will  have 
entered  upon  a  totalitarian  age  more  terrible 
than  any  the  worid  has  ever  known. 

Alre.-Ndy  it  has  become  standard  totalitarian 
practice,  demonstrated  in  both  the  Nazi  and 
Communist  states,  to  take  children  away 
from  their  parents  very  early  and  indoctri- 
nate them  with  the  Ideology  of  the  state 
This  same  strategy  is  echoed  very  cleariy  In 
the  Todays  Education  article  when  It  refers 
to  the  schools  of  the  1970's  as  "  'clinics'  whoee 
pui-pose  Is  to  provide  Individualized  psycho- 
social "treatment"  for  the  student."  If  that  Is 
not  brainwashing,  what  is? 

Already  parents  and  children  are  belne 
separated  when  the  state  disapproves  of  their 
home  environment."  My  staff  and  I  have 
been  working  for  more  than  six  months  with 
one  such  case  in  Orange  County,  in  which  a 
little  boy  was  taken  from  his  parente  by  the 
State  on  a  legal  pretext  and  sent  nearly  a 
hundred  miles  away  to  a  foster  home,  where 
?  L^^*"'*  *"^  ''^""y  '■^'■^'y  permitted  to  see 
ti^f;  .?***"**  ^^^  Juvenile  authorities  felt 
that  they  could  do  a  better  Job  of  raising  the 

r^^'lWi  *^**  '"°°***  ****  ^"^^^e  Education 
Committee  approved  Senate  Bill  982  to  create 
a  special  credential  for  pre-school  teaching 
At  the  time  I  could  not  understand  why  such 

dentlalllng  in  California  has  always  been 
associated  with  the  administration  of  schools 
for  pupils  in  the  age  range  subject  to  the 
compulsory  education  laws.  (The  only  excep- 
tion is  the  Junior  colleges,  which  were  at 
first  organized  like  high  schools  but  their 
credentlalllng  requirement  is  likely  to  be 
eliminated  soon). 

Now,  in  light  of  the  article  quoted  above  I 

rtt".f?  ,'^"  *^*^  ''"'  ^  «=^«*t«  a  special  c^. 
dentlal  for  pre-school  teaching  might  well  be 
a  step  toward  compulsory  education  for  chll- 

f.T  ^fi'"^*''  '^^*°  ^'^'  ^^hether  deliberately 
Intended  as  such  or  not. 

The  would-be  educational  totalitarians 
have  already  turned  many  of  our  schools  Into 
boiling  cauldrons  of  crisis  and  strife  We  dare 
not  let  them  extend  their  turmoU  into  the 
lives  Of  two-  and  three-year-old  children 
utteriy  defenseless  against  it  With  every 
passing  day  it  becomes  more  urgent  to  de- 
velop good  educational  alternatives  to  tb« 
present  school  establishment. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  OVERSEAS  TRIP 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    rLORIOA 

IN  THE  HobsE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursaay,  September  4,  1969 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  visit  in  recent  weeks  a 
number  of  countries,  some  of  them  well 
off  the  beat(!n  track  insofar  as  congres- 
sional interest  generally  is  shown.  I  had 
noted  many  times  that  a  large  part  of 
the  world,  extending  from  Greece  to 
Indonesia,  i>  not  well  known  in  con- 
gressional c  rcles,  yet  it  comprises  an 
area  in  whicfa  history  is  being  made  and 
in  which  conflicting  ideologies  are  seek- 
ing dominance.  The  courts  of  history 
may  well  be  iffected  by  events  which  are 
occuring  in  I  hese  emerging  and  develop- 
ing nations  sf  the  world.  I  am  glad  to 
report  high  riorale  and  dedication  of  U.S. 
personnel  in  these  areas — a  stimulating 
ancf  ^encoura  ging  thing  in  view  of  the 
comparative  isolation  which  many  of 
them  must  endure.  The  trip  was  a  most 
interesting  e;  :perience  which  I  propose  to 
touch  upon  t  riefly  here  and  to  discuss  in 
detail  later. 

I  went  at  a  time  when  U.S.  prestige  was 
at  one  of  it;  highest  points  in  years — 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  success  of  the 
man-on-the-moon  program.  There  was 
no  country  (hat  I  visited  whose  people 
had  not  folic  wed  in  some  way  the  prog- 
ress of  the  noon  shot,  and  all  of  them 
were  excited  and  thrilled  at  its  outcome. 
Regretfully,  ve  have  not  taken  full  ad- 
vantage of  tie  opportunities  offered  by 
the  moon  landing.  In  some  areas,  lack  of 
planning  or  lack  of  publicity  material 
has  held  back  the  showing  of  effective 
exhibits.  In  fact,  only  in  Burma  did  U.S. 
representatives  make  what  I  considered 
full  use  of  t  le  opportunity.  There,  de- 
spite the  faci  that  U.S.  activities  gener- 
ally are  curb;d,  an  effective  display  was 
prepared  in  an  unoccupied  building. 
Photographs  were  displayed  showing 
various  stages  in  the  space  program. 

There  were  models  of  a  rocket  and  of 
the  lunar  landing  craft,  and  a  large 
and  impress  ve  model  of  the  surface 
of  the  moon  c  omplete  with  landing  craft, 
astronauts,  and  footprints.  In  another 
room,  a  movi(!  was  run  continuously  dur- 
ing the  hours  the  exhibit  was  open.  This 
outstanding  fexhlbit  was  fully  tailored 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity, 
and  the  U.S.  team  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  is  work.  It  is  disappointing 
that  comparable  efforts  have  not  been 
made  elsewhere. 

I  am  very  Iglad  to  state  also  that  in 
South  Vietnim  the  pictiu-e  is  much 
brighter  for  allied  forces.  The  enemy 
has  been  hurt  and  hurt  badly,  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  military  pressure  will  in 
time  bring  realistic  negotiations  in 
Paris.  This  ijcommented  on  in  detail  in 
Thursday's  Cx)NGRessional  Record.  The 
allied  military  team  has  the  combat  sit- 
uation well  h.  hand,  and  our  fighting 
forces  are  prepared  to  meet  smy  new 
initiative  the  I  enemy  may  attempt.  The 
Vietnamese  have  strengthened  their 
government  apd  their  economy  and  they 
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are  steadily  assuming  a  strengthened  and 
more  effective  combat  role.  More  and 
more  hamlets  are  being  brought  under 
government  security.  A  total  of  17  mil- 
lion people  live  in  South  Vietnam;  15 
million  of  them  live  In  areas  of  Gov- 
ernment security.  This  security  con- 
tinues to  gain  ground  and  a  strong  paci- 
fication program  is  in  progress  despite  a 
reversion  by  enemy  forces  to  guerrilla- 
type  assassination,  coercion,  extortion, 
and  terrorism.  The  enemy  has  not  won 
a  single  major  engagement  or  captured 
an  important  city.  Despite  the  cessation 
of  the  bombing,  which  greatly  eased  his 
supply  problem,  the  allied  forces  by  re- 
doubled efforts  have  kept  him  off  bal- 
ance and  seriously  decimated  his  nimi- 
bers.  Nevertheless,  the  Communist  is  a 
stubborn  enemy  and  he  continues  to 
fight.  However  objective  our  efforts  may 
be  at  the  Paris  peace  talks,  we  have 
no  recourse  but  to  maintain  pressure 
on  the  enemy  in  Vietnam  until  those 
talks  bear  fruit.  Thus  far,  realism  at  the 
peace  talks  has  not  been  forthcoming 
because  antiwar  publicity  in  the  United 
States  and  stress  on  troop  withdrawals 
have  convinced  the  enemy  further  con- 
cessions are  forthcoming. 

These  favorable  developments  are  off- 
set at  least  in  official  circles  in  some 
areas  by  serious  concern  over  future  U.S. 
intentions  regarding  our  commitments 
abroad.  There  is  also  the  obvious  fact 
that  U.S.  influence  among  most  Mediter- 
ranean nations  is  largely  gone  and  that 
Commimists  have  made  gains  among 
some  Southeast  Asian  nations.  Russian 
missions  are  nearly  e\'eiTwhere  offering 
credits  and  arms  and  taking  in  payment 
food  or  other  products.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  learned  from  the  Russians. 
They  offer  hard  rather  than  soft  loans, 
and  they  give  nothing  free.  They  are 
better  traders  than  we. 

Talk  of  troop  withdrawals  and  defense 
cutbacks  in  the  United  States  have 
stimulated  Communist  activity  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  and  may  result  in 
adjustments  in  policy  by  nations  di- 
rectly under  Communist  pressure.  It 
would  not  take  much  at  this  stage  to 
encourage  defections  of  some  of  our 
friends  to  the  other  side. 

For  instance.  Burma's  socialistic  Gov- 
ernment may  not  now  have  reason  to 
steer  a  more  independent  course.  India's 
march  toward  socialism  is  more  likely 
to  continue.  Nationalism  of  the  banks 
there  is  a  straw  in  the  wind,  and  Rus- 
sian influence  is  being  exerted  to  obtain 
a  naval  base  with  which  to  enhance 
Communist  activities  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
area.  This  is  not  a  happy  situation  when 
one  considers  that  India  is  the  second 
largest  nation  in  the  world.  Cambodia's 
slight  shift  away  from  the  Communist 
embrace  is  more  likely  to  remain  an  ac- 
commodation only,  in  preparation  for 
the  eventuality  of  an  allied  victory  in 
Vietnam  when  that  comes.  Sihanouk  does 
not  want  an  unfriendly  Thailand  and 
South  Vietnam  on  either  flank.  The  Com- 
munists maintain  constant  pressure  on 
the  Government  of  Laos,  a  country  where 
they  hold  as  much  territory  as  they  want 
for  a  buffer  zone  despite  a  valiant  fight 
by  Govermnent  forces. 
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I  was  disappointed  to  note  what  i 
must  interpret  as  a  wait-and-see  attitude 
by  our  representatives  in  Indonesia.  As 
a  result  of  a  shift  in  government  which 
occurred  only  because  the  Communists 
were  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  assume  con- 
trol, there  is  now  a  favorable  picture  for 
Western  interests  in  Indonesia.  Many  of 
that  coimtry's  present  leaders  are 
friendly  toward  the  United  States.  We 
should  be  moving  actively  to  encourage 
stronger  alliances  with  the  West.  Indo- 
nesia is  one  of  the  largest  nations  in  the 
world,  and  it  has  definite  ambitions  for 
leadership  in  its  area. 

In  this  complex  and  sometimes  con- 
fusing picture  of  developing  nations, 
there  are  some  bright  spots.  For  instance! 
Singapore  which,  although  rejected  for 
membership  in  the  Federation  of  Malay- 
sia, is  the  brightest  star  in  the  area.  Its 
progressive  Government  has  made  phe- 
nomenal progress  in  building  homes  to 
replace  slums,  in  providing  clean  gov- 
ernment, and  in  exercising  and  encour- 
aging leadership  in  trade  and  industry. 
The  Government  pays  cash  for  its  needs 
and  has  a  favorable  credit  balance.  Unit- 
ed States,  take  heed. 

Now  let  me  comment  on  what  I  re- 
gretfully must  term  a  lack  of  enterprise 
and  initiative  by  U.S.  representatives 
abroad.  I  am  puzzled  to  find  reasons  for 
this. 

State  Department  forces  certainly  can- 
not be  held  accoimtable  to  isolationist  or 
leftist  efforts  which  may  be  influencing 
U.S.  policies  for  different  reasons  but 
with  the  same  effect  at  home.  Their  job 
is  to  represent  the  U.S.  Government 
abroad,  and  I  hasten  to  state  that  the 
United  States  has  many  able  and  dedi- 
cated public  servants  in  its  foreign  mis- 
sions and  many  who  perform  their  du- 
ties in  an  outstanding  maimer.  Neverthe- 
less, I  cannot  escape  the  apprehension 
that  State  Department  policies  generally 
are  not  as  vigorous  in  support  of  U.S.  in- 
terests as  they  could  be.  I  find  many  in 
our  own  service  who  agree  that  we  give 
up  too  easily  in  confrontation  or  discus- 
sion with  representatives  of  foreign  gov- 
ermnents.  The  hard-sell  aggressiveness 
required  for  implementation  of  U.S.  pol- 
icies too  often  seems  to  be  lacking.  The 
power  and  prestige  of  the  United  States 
do  not  suggest  a  hat-in-hand  approach 
or  obeisance  in  our  dealings  abroad:  nor 
do  we  need  bluff  and  bluster.  We  have 
shown  our  good  intentions  time  and 
again  to  nearly  every  country  in  the 
world;  we  should  combine  this  back- 
ground with  strong  implementation  of 
U.S.  policy  in  support  of  democratic 
ideals,  and  we  should  be  suflQciently  prac- 
tical to  limit  our  help  abroad  to  those 
who  help  us. 

An  example  of  what  I  mean  is  shown 
in  discussions  now  in  progress  on  the 
return  of  Okinawa  to  Japanese  rule.  A 
number  of  years  ago  a  commitment  in 
principle  was  made  to  return  Okinawa 
to  Japanese  jurisdiction,  but  no  date  was 
specified.  Now,  imaccountably,  1972  has 
become  the  year  to  accomplish  this  and 
the  Japs  are  insisting  that  they  spell  out 
the  terms  imder  which  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  have  base  rights.  Neither 
the  date  nor  the  conditions  are  justified 
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by  the  facts.  Nevertheless,  I  find  some 
US.  representatives  in  Tokyo  who  accept 
the  Japanese  case  as  irrefutable  and 
even  argue  for  it;  this  despite  the  fact 
that  we  have  poured  $3.6  billion  into  the 
rebuilding  of  Japan,  that  we  provide 
military  defense  for  Japan  at  our  own 
expense,  and  that  the  Japs  enjoy  a  bil- 
lion-dollar-a-year  trade  advantage  here. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  Russia  yielding 
on  a  question  of  territorial  jurisdiction 
in  this  manner.  They  would  simply  say 
that  the  matter  is  not  open  for  discus- 
sion at  this  time  and  that  would  be  the 
end  of  it.  Nor  would  the  world  get  ex- 
cited about  it.  We  tend  to  lead  ourselves 
into  traps  when  it  is  not  necessary. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  speculate 
also  on  the  effect  of  an  all-out  effort  by 
U.S.  diplomatic  personnel  to  bring  about 
a  settlement  of  the  Kashmir  dispute  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan.  After  conver- 
sations with  nationals  of  both  countries, 
I  am  convinced  that  however  bold  a 
front  is  presented  on  the  question,  that 
both  countries  would  like  very  much  to 
find  a  solution  by  partition  and  end  this 
primary  cause  of  dissent  between  them 
of  the  controversial  area. 

A  matter  of  paramount  interest  is  that 
of  modernization  of  weapons  for  our  own 
forces  as  well  as  for  nearly  all  of  our 
allies.  The  battle  for  modernization  for 
our  own  forces  is  now  being  fought  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  shocking  to  me  that  there 
should  be  any  question  about  the  re- 
quirement for  modernization  when  it  is 
obvious  that  many  of  our  important 
weapons  systems  are  now  a  generation 
behind  their  Russian  counterparts.  It 
has  been  well  stated  that  if  we  are  to 
draft  men  to  fight  we  should  at  least  give 
them  adequate  weapons  with  which  to 
fight. 

If  the  situation  of  weapons  moderniza- 
tion is  serious  at  home,  it  is  much  worse 
abroad.  The  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
our  friends  average  two  generations  be- 
hind those  in  the  hands  of  the  Commu- 
nists, whose  coimtries  they  border.  Take 
Turkey  as  an  illustration.  The  Turks 
have  rifies,  tanks,  and  naval  vessels  in- 
cluding submarines  which  are  World 
War  II  vintage.  The  Turks  are  well- 
trained  and  effective  fighting  men.  There 
is  realism  and  confidence  in  their  ranks. 
Yet  it  seems  inexcusable  to  expect  Turk- 
ish fighting  men  to  effectively  repel  su- 
perior nimibers  plus  superior  weapons  in 
the  hands  of  equally  well  trained  and 
effective  Russian  forces  at  the  Turkish 
borders  or  on  the  Bosporus. 

Taiwan  is  perhaps  an  even  more  im- 
pressive example,  for  this  little  country 
by  its  location  and  the  temper  of  its  gov- 
ernment and  its  people,  exercises  the 
same  restraint  on  Communist  aggression 
that  South  Vietnam  and  South  Korea 
are  doing.  Taiwan's  defense  forces  serve 
to  counter  direct  aggression  from  colos- 
sal Red  China.  Yet  the  Taiwanese  forces, 
which  cannot  begin  to  match  those  of 
Red  China  in  numbers,  are  not  even  mak- 
ing comparable  progress  in  moderniza- 
tion. Each  day  their  weapons  are  falling 
further  behind  those  of  Red  China  in 
effectiveness.  Taiwan  needs  F-4's  to  re- 
Place  aging  and  obsolescent  F-86's.  Red 
China  is  building  Mig-19's  and  has  Mig- 
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21's  in  inventory.  Taiwan  has  no  sub- 
marines, yet  Red  China  has  33,  including 
one  guided  missile  submarine,  and  is 
building  more. 

One  of  the  gravest  omissions  to  me  is 
the  lack  of  shelters  for  aircraft  protec- 
tion in  Taiwan.  A  loss  of  control  of  the 
air  over  Taiwan  could  be  a  prelude  to 
disaster  in  the  event  of  conflict  between 
Taiwan  and  Red  China.  The  memory  of 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  Arab  air- 
craft caught  on  the  ground  by  Israel 
planes  during  the  6-day  war  brings  a 
chill  of  apprehension  when  one  considers 
the  overwhelming  superiority  in  num- 
bers of  the  Communist  Chinese  Air 
Force.  It  appears  essential  that  the  air- 
craft of  the  Republic  of  China  be  pro- 
tected from  similar  destruction  by  wave 
after  wave  of  assault  from  Red  aircraft. 

I  returned  with  the  strong  conviction 
that  we  are  not  giving  sufficient  stress  to 
the  various  personnel  exchange  pro- 
grams. Almost  without  exception,  foreign 
nationals  who  train  in  our  country 
return  to  their  homelands  to  exercise 
influence  which  is  favorable  to  the 
United  States.  This.  I  believe,  is  true  for 
all  types  of  exchange  programs.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  particular  need  to  en- 
courage additional  foreign  military  per- 
sonnel to  take  advantage  of  training  In 
military  missions  and  colleges  in  the 
United  States.  A  vei-y  good  example  is 
Indonesia  where  the  attitudes  of  U.S.- 
trained  individuals  who  now  have  strong 
influence  in  Government  have  substan- 
tially reversed  the  strongly  anti-U.S. 
policies  of  the  previous  administration. 

I  anticipate  that  considerable  effort 
will  be  required  to  properly  untangle  the 
information  which  I  have  accumulated 
under  pressure  of  time  and  distance  in 
muny  parts  of  the  world.  In  this  I  shall 
try  to  avoid  the  sensational,  and  I  am 
genuinely  anxious  to  present  information 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  to 
departments  in  the  Government  which 
will  be  of  value  and  which  will  be  con- 
structive rather  than  destructive.  The 
experiences  gained  are  valuable  to  me, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  information 
which  I  have  brought  back  will  be  useful. 
I  shall  make  it  available  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 


CONCERN   ABOUT  PROBLEMS   IN 
HOUSING 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,   Septeviber   4,   1969 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  September  1969  issue  of 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens  magazine 
there  is  a  section  entitled  "Six  Men  Who 
Share  Our  Concern  About  the  Problems 
in  Housing  Today."  One  of  the  six  men 
expressing  concern  about  these  housing 
problems  is  my  friend,  and  distinguished 
colleague,  James  A.  Bijrke  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  place  in  the 
Record  this  excellent  statement  by  Con- 
gressman Burke  regarding  the  continu- 
ing rise  in  home  mortgage  interest  rates. 
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For  those  interested  in  reading  the 
views  of  the  other  five  men,  the  article 
can  be  found  on  pages  88  and  89  of  the 
September  1969  issue  of  Better  Homes 
and  Gardens. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Problems  in  Hottsino  Todat 

(By  James  A.  Burke,  Congressman, 

Massachusetts ) 

This  continuing  rise  In  home  mortgage  in- 
terest rates  Is  an  Intolerable  situation.  The 
housing  shortage  today  is  as  bad  as  it  was 
in  the  years  right  after  World  War  II.  Yet 
the  Increase  in  interest  rates  by  banks  is 
drying  up  the  supply  of  money  that  is  so 
essential  for  building  an  adequate  number 
of  houses. 

Even  today,  it  has  become  practically  im- 
possible for  a  family  of  four  earning  $10,000 
to  $12,000  to  buy  a  home.  First  of  all,  they'll 
be  hard  pressed  even  to  And  a  new  house 
because — in  too  many  areas — builders  are 
concentrating  on  large-budget  houses.  Then. 
added  to  the  principal,  taxes,  and  insurance, 
the  high  interest  rates  being  charged  make 
the  monthly  payment  prohibitive. 

If  a  famUy  earning  this  amount  of  in- 
come can't  aflford  to  purchase  a  home,  then 
what  chance  is  there  for  the  poorer  families 
living  in  overcrowded  conditions  in  all  of 
our  cities?  The  current  situation  Is  very 
alarming  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. 

Unless  the  banking  industry  can  meet  its 
obligation  to  provide  adequate  home  financ- 
ing at  a  reasonable  cost,  then  Congress  and 
government  are  going  to  have  to  Interfere. 

Social  consciousness  clearly  demands  that 
we  make  funds  available  to  build  better 
homes  for  more  families,  and  governmental 
intervention  may  be  the  only  way.  We  must 
find  the  means  to  give  the  total  housing  in- 
dustry a  shot  in  the  arm  that  will  compare 
to  the  original  impact  of  FHA  and  VA  guar- 
antees on  mortgages  In  the  '40s  and  'SOs. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that 
money  is  not  dried  up  in  a  sector  as  vital  to 
our  economy  as  housing. 


DREW  PEARSON 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  5, 1969 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
tire Nation  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in 
the  death  of  Columnist  Drew  Pearson. 
While  we  might  not  always  have  agreed 
with  everj'thing  he  wrote,  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  he  performed  a  vital 
fimction  for  oui-  democracy.  He  per- 
formed in  a  unique  way  the  function  that 
a  free  press  must  always  play  in  any 
democracy.  He  was  indeed  the  conscience 
of  the  Capitol. 

At  his  funeral  yesterday,  which  Mrs. 
McCarthy  and  I  attended,  former  Sena- 
tor Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon  eulogized 
Mr.  Pearson  as  a  citizen-statesman  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  mankind. 

Senator  Morse  cited  Mr.  Pearson's 
many  acts  of  courage,  Mr.  Morse 
declared : 

His  Innumerable  clashes  wrlth  dishonest 
and  corrupt  officials  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment demonstrated  a  courage  rooted  In  sin- 
cerity, conscience  and  conviction. 

The  Oregonian  emphasized  that  while 
Mr.  Pearson,  of  course,  was  aware  of  the 
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fact  that  ^e  vast  majority  of  public 
ofBclals  are  honest  and  dedicated  he  ex- 
posed what  he  believed  to  be  wrongdoing 
In  the  inteitest  of  sustaining  our  democ- 
racy and  our  form  of  government. 

Mr.  Morie  also  cataloged  the  list  of 
himianitarl&n  and  patriotic  projects 
which  Dre^^  Pearson  spearheaded.  These 
were  less  kiiown  than  his  newspaper  col- 
umns and  broadcasts  but  they  told  much 
of  the  main  and  his  dedication  and 
idealism. 

Mrs.  McCarthy  and  I  were  privileged 
to  Icnow  Drew  Pearson.  In  private  life  he 
was  a  kind^  urbane  gentleman.  We  will 
never  forget  the  innumerable  personal 
kindnesses  irhlch  he  lavished  on  us.  We 
will  miss  him  as  a  warm  human  being. 
We  will  miss  his  insights  on  the  news  of 
the  day.  Our  deepest  s3Tnpathies  are  ex- 
tended to  hi^  lovely  wife  and  to  his  entire 
family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  editorial  obitu- 
aries which  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Post"  of  Tu^day.  September  2  and  the 
Buffalo  Courier  Express  of  Wednesday, 
September  3: 

Drew  Pearson 
In  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Drew 
Pearson  had  the  conscience  of  a  Quaker  and 
the  touch  of  4  stevedore.  He  was  robust,  free- 
swinging,  sonietlmes  very  wild.  But  he  was 
also  strong  ln|  a  muscular,  purposeful,  prin- 
cipled way.  with  the  courage  to  be  his  own 
man  always,  land  never  mind  what  people 
said  or  thought  of  him.  Rough  and  tough  In 
public.  In  prl^te  he  had  the  air  of  a  gentle- 
man farmer,  which  he  was.  and  the  manner 
of  a  gentle  man,  which  he  also  was.  Shy, 
self-effacing.  Detached,  he  was  a  moralist 
who  was  proiid  to  be  a  muckraker  In  the 
strict  dictionary  sense — one  who  searches  out 
and  exposes  publicly  real  or  apparent  mis- 
conduct of  aromlnent  Individuals.  Some- 
where In  thesei  unlikely  combinations  lies  the 
key  to  his  ex»aordlnary  career  as  the  most 
successful.  In  knany  ways  the  most  effective, 
and  certainly  the  most  controversial  Journal- 
ist of  his  tlmeJ 

He  was  controversial  because  his  technique 
was  scatter-shpt,  so  that  while  he  was  often 
brilliantly  or  brutally  on  target,  he  some- 
times hit  the  I  wrong  target  or  missed  alto- 
gether; It  almost  seemed  as  If  this  waa  con- 
scious sirategi.  this  readiness  to  risk  being 
wrong  now  ana  again  as  the  necessary  price 
for  being,  mor^  often,  right.  It  was  uniquely 
his  own  style  and  while  his  profession  never 
had  the  grace  I  or  the  guts  to  give  him  the 
big  awards,  tripute  was  paid  in  other  ways; 
when  Mr.  Peatson  printed  the  stories  that 
others  were  lob  fastidious  to  be  the  first  to 
print,  the  others  suddenly  had  no  compunc- 
tion about  printing  them.  It  was  also  a  style 
that  exposed  him  to  any  number  of  lawsuits 
and  any  numoer  of  epithets  and  no  end  of 
criticism  that  be  was  careless  with  the  facts; 
but  it  had  thei  singular  merit  that  when  it 
paid  off,  it  pali  off  big.  And  it  also  paid  off, 
more  often  thin  not.  on  the  side  of  good, 
which  was  something  he  saw  in  simple, 
moral  terms;  he  was  for  honesty  and  against 
"'"  "  the  disadvantaged  against 
of  the  power  elite,  for  peace 
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twice  the  readership  of  his  cloeeet  competi- 
tor. So  his  success  was  immense,  and  so  was 
his  Impact  on  his  profession  and  on  the  Capi- 
tal. Most  of  the  time  he  had  the  right  targets 
and  the  right  causes,  and  he  brought  to  his 
crusades  a  powerful,  Innovative  and  relent- 
less force. 
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Controversy  could  well  have  been  Drew 
Pearson's  middle  name.  It  was  a  definite  part 
of  him.  He  thrived  on  It,  He  was  forever  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  almost  any  Issue  that 
had  two  sides.  He  crusaded  for  what  he 
thought  was  right  and  attacked  what  he 
thought  was  wrong.  He  published  Informa- 
tion many  a  public  figure  or  government  offi- 
cial sought  to  withhold.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  Insist  in  the  face  of  denials.  Occasionally 
he  made  mistakes,  for  many  of  which  he  later 
apologized.  Occasionally  he  committed  Inac- 
curacies, many  of  which  he  later  corrected. 
Covering,  as  he  did  for  years,  broad  aspects  of 
the  Washington  scene,  he  made  some  enemies. 
He  had  them  by  the  dozens. 

One  thing  Drew  Pearson  was  not  was  afraid 
He  dealt  freely  in  scandal  and  personalities. 
Often  his  dlacloeures  caused  lawsuits  to  be 
brought  against  him,  mostly  without  success. 
He  himself  said  his  chief  motive  was  to  make 
the  government  a  little  cleaner,  a  little  more 
efficient.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  his  ex- 
posures of  malfeasance  and  wrongdoing  In 
government  achieved  an  impressive  measure 
of  success.  He  regarded  his  column  as  an 
institution.  His  death  at  71  will  not  end  It. 
It  will  be  carried  on  In  the  same  tradition 
by  Jack  Anderson,  his  colleague  for  many 
years. 


U.S.  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 
MISTREATED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 
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alque  techniques  may  have 
;  him  In  the  wrong.  The  slm- 
i  he  was  more  effective  in  his 
.  pan  in  his  profession  over  the 
nearly  40  years  that  he  was  practicing  It.  and 
that  at  the  tlnie  of  his  death  at  the  age  of 
71.  when  otheB  men  might  have  begun  to 
ease  off  a  bit,  he  was  still  on  top,  with  nearly 
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Thursday,  September  4.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
our  national  leaders  permit  a  full,  open 
discussion  of  the  savage  and  inhumane 
treatment  suffered  by  American  captives 
at  the  hands  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  Conmiu- 
nist  terrorists  it  becomes  even  more  man- 
datory that  we  demand  our  captured 
servicemen  be  treated  in  accord  with  the 
Geneva  Convention  agreed  to  by  North 
Vietnam  in  1957.  This  agreement  pro- 
vided for  identification  of  captives,  hu- 
mane treatment,  inspection  of  prisoner 
of  war  camps,  free  exchange  of  mail  be- 
tween prisoners  and  their  loved  ones  and 
release  of  wounded  and  sick  prisoners. 

The  details  of  their  detention  related 
by  recently  released  servicemen  are  so 
repugnant  that  they  should  be  made 
known  to  every  citizen.  By  awakening 
public  opinion  to  the  brutality  of  the 
Asian  Communists  we  can  unify  our  peo- 
ple and  influence  world  public  opinion  to 
demand  that  Hanoi  crfjserve  humani- 
tarian treatment  of  our  captured  serv- 
icemen. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  wife 
of  Maj.  Lawrence  Barbay  of  my  district 
who  has  been  a  prisoner  of  war  in  North 
Vietnam  for  3  years.  The  Barbays  have 
four  children,  the  youngest  having  been 
born  10  days  after  her  father's  plane 
was  shot  down.  The  Communists  have 
denied  Mrs.  Barbay  even  receiving  one 
letter  from  her  husband. 
I  have  also  received  correspondence 
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directed  to  all  Congressmen  from  the 
National  League  of  PamUies  of  Anieri 
can  Prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  De 
fense  Department  advises  us  there  are 
340  known  prisoners  in  Vietnam  but  over 
some  1,200  servicemen  listed  as  missing 
who  may  be  captives  but  their  pUght  not 
confirmed  by  the  Communists. 

Immediate  positive  steps  are  neces- 
sary. We  cannot  wait  for  peace  talks 
propaganda,  or  withdrawal.  Any  cessa- 
tion without  plans  for  return  of  our  pris. 
oners  could  well  leave  them  forgotten- 
living  casualties  continuing  to  suffer 
every  known  kind  of  inhumanity  and  tor- 
ture — as  we  have  witnessed  in  past  con- 
flicts with  our  military  men  who  have 
fallen  into  Communist  hands. 

It  is  tragic  to  corjsider  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  pris6ners  remaining  in 
captivity— who  would  be  in  jeopardy  of 
reprisals  and  further  torture — to  request 
that  our  people  be  told  the  truth  of  Com- 
mimist  mistreatment  of  military  cap- 
tives. 

I  include  the  letters  from  Mrs.  Bar- 
bay  and  the  National  League  of  Families 
of  Prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia,  a  news 
clipping,  and  the  Dan  Smoot  Report  for 
August  25  : 

September  3,  1969 

Dear  Mr.  Rarick:  I  will  try  to  write  this 
letter  to  you  and  ask  your  help. 

I  don't  wish  to  bring  up  old  memories 
I  thought  to  write  this  letter  before  calling 
so  I  was  going  to  write  anyway  about  ray 
husband.  Major  Lawrence  Barbay,  who  is  a 
prisoner-of-war  in  North  Vietnam.  You  know 
what  I  don't  know  about  a  prlson-of-war 
camp.  Maybe  you  are  the  best  one,  to  go  to 
Congress  and  speak  for  us  or  to  President 
NUon.  Remind  him  and  them  of  all  the 
families  worried  sick  over  their  loved  ones 
somewhere  in  North  Vietnam. 

It's  been  three  years  for  my  husband  and 
no  word  and  I  am  sure  not  too  pleasant  one's 
either.  His  are  a  lot  worse  than  mine. 

We  have  four  children,  the  last  born  10 
days  after  my  husband's  plane  was  shot 
down. 

Don't  you  think  suggesting  before  the  bulk 
of  our  military  pullout  Is  completed  they 
could  ask  for  release  of  sick  prisoners,  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  release  names  of  prison- 
ers, or  pay  ransom  for  prisoners? 

This  should  be  most  important  now  as  time 
seems  to  be  dragging  and  nothing  U  being 
accomplished. 

Let's  dont  forget  them.  Let's  get  them 
home.  They  thought  nothing  of  leaving  theli 
families  to  go  and  fight  In  what  they  thought 
was  right.  I  am  so  proud  of  my  husband  and 
all  the  men  who  have  sacrificed  their  time 
and  families  and  themselves  for  this  cause. 

Thank  you  for  reading  this  letter.  I  know 
you  will  help  If  at  all  possible. 

God  love  you  and  your  family, 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Barbat. 

National  Leaotje  or  Families  of 
American  Prisoners  in  South- 
east Asu, 

Alexandria,  La.,  July  25, 1969. 
Re    Inhuman    Treatment    of    U.S.    Prisoners 
Captured  in  North  Vietnam. 
Dear  Sir;  I  hope  that  the  above  caption 
win  serve  to  penetrate  the  secretarial  barrier 
and  ensure  that  my  letter  reaches  you. 

The  plight  of  our  United  States  service- 
man captured  in  Vietnam  is  extremely  se- 
rious and  Defense  Secretary  Laird  outlined 
the  situation  In  a  recent  news  conference 
far  better  than  I  can. 

However,  as  the  wife  of  Captain  Hayden  J. 
Lockhart,  shot  down  and  captured  March  2. 
1965   (he  has  never  seen  our  four-year-old 
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son)  I  intend  to  use  every  opportunity  to 
publicize  and  expose  the  Inhuman  treat- 
ment being  meted  out  to  our  husbands  and 
sons,  servicemen  of  the  World's  greatest  na- 
tion today.  The  North  Vietnamese  react 
strongly  to  United  States  public  opinion  and 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  weapon  which  we 
have  not  used  as  effectively  as  we  should. 

Sir,  I  represent  a  national  group  of  wives 
and  parents  who  turn  to  you  for  help  In 
our  publicity  campaign.  We  request  that 
you  use  your  considerable  Infiuence  to  trigger 
off  a  wave  of  public  feeling  sufficient  to  in- 
fluence the  North  Vietnamese;  not  only  to 
provide  better  treatment  of  our  prisoners 
but  to  demand  their  release  immediately  and 
not  to  wait  for  the  outcome  of  the  perpetual 
peace  talks. 

I  am  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  and  other  political 
leaders  in  the  hopes  of  real  and  active  sup- 
port from  the  leaders  of  our  nation.  Please 
give  this  matter  the  most  urgent  attention — 
surely  these  loyal  and  steadfast  men  have 
earned  this  right. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Hatden  J.  Lockhart,  Jr., 

Area  Coordinator. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Sept.  3,19691 

Freed  Navy  Flier  Describes  Hanoi  Tobtttre 

OF  Prisoners 

(By  David  Braaten) 

The  North  Vietnamese  torture  their  pris- 
oners of  WM,  but  American  bombing  raids 
are  "a  big  morale  booster"  to  the  captives,  a 
recently  released  Navy  filer  has  reported. 

Lt.  (Jg)  Robert  Frlshman,  28,  of  Santee, 
Calif.,  spoke  to  a  score  of  newsmen  yesterday 
at  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital,  where  he  has 
been  since  his  arrival  here  Aug.  7.  He  was 
captured  Oct.  24,  1967,  when  the  F4  Jet 
fighter  he  was  piloting  was  shot  down  by  a 
surface-to-air  missile. 

Frlshman  told  a  press  conference  the  tor- 
ture administered  to  American  prisoners  in- 
cluded beatings,  suspension  from  the  celling 
by  ropes,  burning  of  flesh  with  cigarettes 
and  ripping  out  of  fingernails. 

Asked  to  tell  of  maltreatment  he  suffered 
personally,  FYlshman  said  that  when  he  was 
first  shot  down  he  was  "taken  around  In  a 
truck  to  missile  sites,"  where  North  Viet- 
namese hit  him  and  threw  things  at  him. 

He  lost  a  filling  in  a  tooth,  he  said,  when 
one  ITorth  Vietnamese  slugged  him,  and  even 
though  he  had  a  severe  arm  Injury  he  was 
bound  with  ropes. 

Eventually,  Frlshman  said,  he  Just  passed 
out. 

At  their  release  last  month,  Frlshman 
praised  the  treatment  he  had  been  given  by 
North  Vietnamese  doctors,  who  removed  his 
elbow  Instead  of  amputating  his  arm. 

Asked  to  summarize  the  attitude  and  mo- 
rale of  the  prisoners  still  left  In  North  Viet- 
nam— many  of  whom  Frlshman  said  he  had 
talked  with  before  he  was  released — the  Navy 
flier  said  It  was  "pretty  hard  on  the  men" 
now  that  the  bombing  had  stopped. 

He  said  It  raised  the  prisoners'  morale 
when  they  looked  out  the  windows  of  their 
cells  during  a  raid  and  saw  the  North  Viet- 
namese running  around.  The  walls  of  his  cell 
would  "Just  shake."  he  said. 

Appearing  with  the  officer  at  the  news 
conference  was  Seaman  Apprentice  Douglas 
B.  Hegdahl,  22,  of  Clark,  S.D.,  who  was  cap- 
tured In  April  of  1967  when  he  fell  overboard 
from  the  cruiser  Canberra. 

Hegdahl  was  asked  about  pictures  taken  of 
him  on  Christmas  Eve,  1968,  showing  him 
reading  a  letter  from  his  parents  and  a  copy 
of  Newsweek  magazine.  An  enlargement  of 
the  photograph  showed  the  letter  he  was 
reading  was  dated  April  2,  1968. 

■  That's  about  average,"  said  Hegdahl,  with 
a  grin.  He  said  he  was  allowed  to  see  the  news 
magazine  "Just  long  enough  for  the  picture 
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to  be  taken,"  but  that  he  was  permitted  to 
keep  the  letter  from  home. 

Hegdahl  said  he  never  heard  from  the  Red 
Cross  while  he  was  In  captivity,  and  money 
his  mother  sent  him  never  reached  him.  A 
Christmas  package  was  also  looted,  he  said. 

Hegdahl,  though  thin,  appeared  in  good 
health  after  his  three  weeks  at  the  hospital. 
He  said  he  had  lost  60  pounds  In  captivity. 
Frishman.  who  was  still  pale  and  thin,  said 
he  lost  50  pounds. 

The  two  Navy  men  were  released  In  the 
custody  of  seven  American  pacifists,  who 
went  to  Hanoi  to  pick  them  up. 

The  Dan  Smoot  Report 

On  July  3,  1969,  the  communist  govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  announced  In  Hanoi 
that  three  American  prisoners  would  be  re- 
leased, "as  a  humanitarian  gesture  in  ob- 
servance of  the  United  States  Independence 
Day."  1 

On  July  4,  David  Delllnger  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Hanoi  officials,  saying  that  a  rep- 
resentative of  "the  American  peace  move- 
ment" must  go  to  Paris  for  consultation  with 
North  Vietnamese  representatives  there,  and 
that  a  delegation  of  "the  American  peace 
movement"  must  later  go  to  Hanoi  to  pick 
up  the  three  American  prisoners  and  return 
them  to  the  United  States.' 

The  American  peace  movement  is  commu- 
nist dialectics  for  American  subversives  who 
want  a  communist  victory  in  Vietnam. 

David  Delllnger  (a  U.S.-hatlng,  pro-Cas- 
trolte,  new-leftist)  Is  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam  (MOBES) — a  coalition  of 
some  250  "American  peace  movement" 
groups  of  hippies,  Negro  militants,  and  Vlet- 
cong  sympathizers.  Delllnger  was  an  orga- 
nizer of  the  communist-led  attack  on  the 
Pentagon  in  the  fall  of  1967.  He  and  his 
MOBES  were  also  in  the  forefront  of  the 
mobs  that  tried  to  tear  Chicago  apart  during 
the  Democrat  National  Convention  of  1968. 

Under  Indictment  by  a  federal  grand  Jury 
for  his  1968  Chicago  activities,  Delllnger  Is 
out  on  bail  pending  trial.  His  lawyer  is  the 
infamous  William  H.  Kunstler  of  New  York, 
who  has  represented  dozens  of  subversive 
lawbreakers  In  the  past  decade. 

Defendants  In  pending  federal  criminal 
cases,  even  though  free  on  ball,  may  not 
travel  outside  their  home  districts  without 
special  permission.  Nixon  officials  arranged 
such  permission  for  Delllnger.  The  U.S.  At- 
torney and  federal  Judge  Julius  J.  Hoffman 
in  Chicago  agreed  to  what  Kunstler  called 
an  "unusual  comprise."  Travel  restrictions 
against  Delllnger  were  lifted.' 

On  July  7.  Delllnger,  acting  In  the  capacity 
of  a  representative  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  left  for  Paris  to  negotiate  with  North 
Vietnamese  communist  officials. 

Eight  days  later,  attorney  Kunstler  asked 
Judge  Hoffman  to  give  Rennard  C.  Davis  a 
three-week  release  from  travel  restrictions  so 
that  Davis  could  go  to  Paris,  get  final  Instruc- 
tions from  the  communists,  and  then  proceed 
to  Hanoi  to  accept  release  of  American 
prisoners." 

Rennard  C.  Davis  Is  a  leader  of  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS)  whose  of- 
ficials generally  admit  being  communists, 
and  whose  chief  aim  is  to  destroy  the  United 
States  by  force  and  violence.  Davis  (like 
Delllnger)  Is  under  federal  Indictment  for 
conspiracy  to  Incite  rlote  In  Chicago  last 
year.' 

The  assistant  U.S.  Attorney  in  Chicago  said 
that  releasing  Davis  from  travel  restrictions 
would  permit  him  to  go  to  a  foreign  country 
where  the  U.S.  government  would  have  no 
way  to  get  him  back  for  trial  If  he  decided 
not  to  return.  But,  he  said,  the  U.S.  At- 
torney's office  would  make  no  objection.' 

Judge  Hoffman  had  yielded  to  State  De- 
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partment  and  Justice  De]»artment  wheedling 
a  week  before  when  letting  Delllnger  go  to 
Paris,  but  he  refused  to  let  Davis  go.  He  said : 

"I  had  grave  misgivings  of  letting  Delllnger 
go  to  Paris  last  week.  It  puts  the  court  in  the 
position  of  entering  foreign  relations. 

"Now  I'm  asked  to  permit  Davis  to  head 
his  delegation  to  travel  to  an  enemy  country 
for  the  purpose  of  escorting  back  three 
American  prisoners  of  war.  I  think  It  would 
be  Improper  for  the  court  to  grant  him  per- 
mission for  such  a  purpose;  and,  therefore,  I 
deny  the  request."  ^ 

Attorney  Kunstler  immediately  asked 
Judge  Otto  Kemer,  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  for 
an  emergency,  closed-session  hearing.  After 
Justice  Department  lawyers  gave  assurance 
that  the  State  Department  wanted  Davis 
released  from  travel  restrictions.  Judge 
Kemer  overturned  the  decision  of  Judge 
Hoffman. 

Rennard  Davis  left  that  night,  July  15.  for 
Hanoi,  via  Paris — taking  six  other  representa- 
tives of  "the  American  peace  movement" 
with  him  as  a  "delegation,"  in  compliance 
with  communist  Instructions.^ 

On  August  4,  1969,  three  American  prison- 
ers were  released  to  Davis's  seven-man  "peace 
delegation"  in  Hanoi.  On  August  5,  they  ar- 
rived in  Laos,  aboard  an  International  Con- 
trol Commission  plane.  A  U.S.  military  plane 
was  waiting  there  to  bring  them  back  home. 
After  a  brief  conference  with  U.S.  diplomatic 
officials,  the  "peace  delegation"  said  the  re- 
leased men  would  return  to  the  U.S.  by  com- 
mercial plane,  because  Hanoi  would  be  dis- 
pleased if  they  traveled  on  a  U.S.  military 
aircraft.' 

Pale,  gaunt,  badly  undernourished,  sick, 
and  nervous,  the  three  prisoners  said  they 
had  received  adequate  food  and  medical  at- 
tention, that  they  had  not  been  indoctri- 
nated, and  that  they  got  some  exercise  In 
prison  camp  when  they  "were  allowed  to 
sweep  the  grounds." 

Four  days  later  (August  9),  U.S.  Secretary 
of  State  William  P.  Rogers  cited  the  physical 
condition  of  the  three  released  Americans  as 
proof  that  North  Vietnamese  communists  are 
"as  inhumane  as  you  can  be"  in  the  treat- 
ment of  American  prisoners.' 

The  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese  will 
not  exchange  prisoners,  or  even  give  us  any 
information  on  the  identity  and  number  of 
Americans  they  have  in  prison.  The  Pentagon 
calls  this  refusal  to  provide  a  prisoner  list 
an  "Inhumane  and  clear  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Convention." '' 

The  American  communist  sympathizers 
who  constituted  the  "peace  delegation"  to 
Hanoi  are  Just  as  inhumane  as  their  com- 
munist idols  are.  Ten  days  after  he  had  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  Rennard  Davis 
(SDS  head  of  the  "peace  delegation")  was 
still  holding  some  50  cards  or  letters  which 
American  prisoners  in  Vietnam  had  asked 
him  to  forward  to  their  anxious  relatives  back 
home.' 

James  Johnson  (a  member  of  David  Del- 
linger's  pro-communist  MOBES)  was  in  Ren- 
nard Davis's  seven-man  "peace  delegation" 
to  Hanoi.  Upon  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  Johnson  was  lyrical  with  happiness 
about  what  he  had  seen  in  North  Vietnam. 
Speaking  of  the  people  there,  he  said; 

"I've  never  seen  such  spirit  anywhere.  I 
feel  they  have  defeated  the  United  States"." 

Johnson  was  right.  North  Vietnam,  a  back- 
ward, tenth-rate  communist  nation  has  de- 
feated the  United  States,  despite  the  magnifi- 
cent valor,  high  morale,  and  awful  sacrifices 
of  our  fighting  men.  They  have  defeated  us 
because  we  do  not  have — and  for  a  long  time 
have  not  had — top  political  leadership  worthy 
of  reepect. 

We  elect  and  re-elect  such  leadership  be- 
cause, apparently,  we  no  longer  respect  our- 
selves. If  the  general  American  public  did 
have  proper  respect  for  Itself,  for  our  nation, 
and  for  the  glorious  traditions  of  our  Repub> 
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spokesman  for  the  views  he  held  so 
deeply.  He  helped  organize  the  American 
Conservative  Union  and  employed  his 
great  talents  in  advancing  the  principles 
of  Americanism.  Few  other  platform 
orators  of  our  day  had  his  ability  to  move 
audiences.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  and 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family  in  their  time  of  sorrow. 


September  5,  1969 
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HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday!  September  4,  1969 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  suffered  a  erievous  loss  in  the  un- 
timely death  (k  our  former  colleague, 
Donald  Bruce.  r>uring  his  two  terms  as  a 
Representative  If rom  my  native  State  of 
Indiana,  he  distinguished  himself  for 
his  legislative  afcihty  and  as  a  dedicated 
spokesman  for  the  conservative  philoso- 
phy of  Govem4ient.  He  could  undoubt- 
edly have  looketi  forward  to  a  long  and 
rewarding  career  in  this  body  but  he 
chose  instead  tojseek  his  party's  nomina- 
tion for  the  U.a.  Senate,  a  bid  which  he 
lost  by  a  narrow  margin  in  the  1964 
Indiana  State  Republican  Convention. 

Outside  the  Balls  of  Congress,  Don 
Bruce    continued    to    be    an    eloquent 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or  mw  JESSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  4,  1969 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  be- 
fore our  August  recess,  I  Introduced  legis- 
lation entitled  the  "Balanced  Urbaniza- 
tion Policy  and  Planning  Act,"  in  which 
I  was  joined  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Foun- 
tain) .  The  design  of  the  bill  is  to  begin 
to  chart  a  course  of  action  through  the 
overgrowth  of  urban  congestion  and  the 
undergrowth  of  rural  sparsity  and 
decline. 

In  one  sense,  it  picks  up  where  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968 — Public  Law  90-577— leaves  off  in 
coordinating  intergovernmental  policy 
and  administration  of  development  as- 
sistance programs.  More  directly,  how- 
ever, it  represents  a  concerted  effort  to 
achieve  a  balanced  growth  policy  in  rural 
and  urban  areas.  The  measure  specifi- 
cally deals  with  the  manifold  problems 
created  by  the  present  course  of  urban 
growth  as  documented  in  the  report  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  on  "Urban  and 
Rural  America:  Policies  for  Future 
Growth"  and  incorporates  major  recom- 
mendations advanced  in  this  report  and 
in  the  Commission's  earlier  survey  of 
"Fiscal  Balance  in  the  American  Federal 
System." 

The  urban  and  rural  America  study 
indicates  that  rapid  urbanization,  swol- 
len racial  unrest,  and  deceptive  decline 
in  our  rural  areas  constitute  three  sepa- 
rate but  interrelated  crises  which  must  be 
surmounted  if  the  American  social  and 
governmental  systems  are  to  remain 
viable.  This  problem  lends  itself  to  over- 
statement, but  not  without  cause. 

The  complexities  of  these  challenges 
are  underscored  by  their  separate,  but 
related,  causes.  The  emergence  of  an  ur- 
ban America,  after  all.  is  not  a  byproduct 
of  black  migration.  The  revolution  in 
race  relations  has  rural  as  well  as  urban 
dimensions.  Admittedly,  the  difficulties  of 
urban  America  are  heightened  by  the 
dramatic  examples  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic segregation  and  interjurisdictional 
racial  disparities  found  in  our  metro- 
politan areas.  But  these  areas  still  would 
be  facing  a  tremendous  task — adminis- 
tratively, fiscally  and  in  terms  of  govern- 
mental services — even  if  all  their 
citizenry  were  white,  and  the  same  ob- 
viously can  be  said  of  rural  areas  as 
well. 

When  the  plight  of  rural  America  is 
added  to  the  problems  of  race  and  urban- 
ization, a  potentially  explosive  situation 


exists.  This  is  the  situation  that  our  Fed- 
eral  system  today  must  deal  with.  The 
bill  before  us  today  begins  to  provide  the 
tools  for  this  task  at  the  national  level 
The  need  for  a  national  urbanization 
policy  and  the  development  of  a  more 
meaningful  intergovernmental  planning 
process  are  underscored  by  such  recent 
trends  as  these: 

Between  1960  and  1965,  metropolitan 
areas  experienced  the  most  rapid  popu- 
lation  growth,  with  giant  metropolitan 
complexes — 1  million  plus — accounting 
for  more  than  half  of  the  increase  in 
total  urban  population  and  those  in  the 
250,000  to  1  million  bracket  for  nearly 
one-fourth. 

Most  of  this  urban  growth  was  concen- 
trated in  suburban  and  outlying  areas, 
not  in  central  cities,  and  industry  more 
frequently  has  been  seeking  location  in 
these  same  jurisdictions. 

Net  migration  gains  were  responsible 
for  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  urban  popu- 
lation growth  and  75  percent  of  the  in- 
flux occurred  in  nine  metropolitan  areas. 
Contrary  to  some  claims,  smaller  cities 
and  villages  outside  metropolitan  areas 
have  had  much  slower  rates  of  growth 
and  usually  have  been  bypassed  by  the 
mainstream  of  economic  development. 

Most  black  Americans  now  reside  in 
core  cities,  with  larger  jurisdictions  hav- 
ing the  fastest  growth  rate  and  largest 
proportions;  practically  all  of  the  re- 
mainder live  in  the  rural  areas,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  white  population  is  suburban. 
The  total  population  of  rural  America 
has  remained  nearly  static  since  1950. 
but  its  farming  sector  has  dropped  sig- 
nificantly. 

In  terms  of  employment,  public  serv- 
ices and  finance,  the  large  central  cities 
and  the  smaller  rural  communities  and 
counties  share  an  Increasingly  tbuphVr 
task  of  maintaining  healthy  level 
economic  activity,  providing  jobs  an! 
adequately  educating  their  residents. 

Governmental  policies  involving  high- 
way and  air  transportation  facilities, 
housing  and  community  development, 
industrial  climate  and  tax  levels  have 
influenced  industrial  location  decisions, 
but  not  always  with  beneficial  results  in 
terms  of  the  overall  public  Interest. 

Present  suburban  and  urban  fringe  de- 
velopment, in  all  but  a  few  instances,  has 
tended  to  follow  a  mushrooming,  mean- 
dering or  molecular  pattern,  with  an  ac- 
companying disorderly,  distasteful  and 
destructive  use  of  land. 

Estimates  of  future  growth  indicate 
that,  with  a  continuation  of  present 
trends,  national  population  will  increase 
about  73  percent  by  the  year  2000,  prac- 
tically all  of  it  urban. 

Finally,  coordinated  and  planned  de- 
velopment is  not  aided  greatly  by  the 
planning  requirements  that  now  exist  in 
over  135  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
and  by  the  37  or  more  planning  assist- 
ance programs  that  Congress  has  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  clearly  indicate 
that  there  is  an  ever-widening  gap  be- 
tween our  national  aspirations  and  ac- 
tual policy  returns.  The  trends  cited 
above  attest  to  the  pressing  need  for  a 
national  urbanization  policy,  for  draw- 
ing together  the  strings  of  conflicting 
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purpose.  To  deny  the  necessity  for  such 
a  policy  is  to  ignore  the  consequences 
these  trends  predict: 

The  prospect  of  even  greater  densities 
in  our  large  metropolitan  areas  and  the 
attendant  higher  cost  of  public  and  pri- 
vate consumption. 

The  prospect  of  more — not  less — social 
and  emotional  tensions  which  heavy  con- 
gestion seems  to  generate. 

The  prospect  of  complicating  the  al- 
ready chaotic  conditions  in  our  central 
city  ghettos. 

The  prospect  of  widening  the  economic 
gap  between  most  central  cities  and  most 
of  their  surrounding  suburbs. 

The  prospect  of  even  greater  economic, 
educational,  and  health  gaps  between 
rural  and  urban  America. 

If  these  prospects  materialize,  we  will 
bind  future  generations  of  Americans  to 
the  same  style  of  urban  life  that  cur- 
rently prevails.  Can  we  risk  this  kind  of 
bequest? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  must  not  per- 
mit this.  Instead,  we  must  begin  now  to 
establish  the  ways  and  means  of  fa- 
cilitating the  development  of  a  sensible, 
yet  bold  and  balanced,  urbanization 
policy. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  however, 
that  the  measure  I  introduce  today  is  not 
designed  to  stem  the  tide  of  urbaniza- 
tion. The  overriding  objective  here  is  a 
more  balanced  distribution  of  urban 
dwellers  and  economic  opportunity,  not 
a  balancing  of  rural  and  urban  popula- 
tions. Moreover,  the  policy  envisioned 
presupposes  a  broad  decisionmaking  and 
plar  ning  process — one  that  is  multilevel 
and  multiparticipant.  The  grant  design 
for  future  urban  growth  sought  here 
would  establish  the  priorities  and  pro- 
vide the  focus  that  the  existing  network 
of  intergoverrmiental  relations  needs  in 
the  areas  of  improved  programing.  Im- 
proved planning,  and  improved  public 
management.  This  policy  also  must  deal 
simultaneously  with  the  problems  of  cen- 
tral cities  in  metropolitan  areas,  while 
planning  for  a  more  balanced  geographic 
distribution  of  our  future  urban  popula- 
tion. 

To  hammer  out  concerted  and  compre- 
hensive policies  in  economic,  demo- 
graphic, social,  and  physical  develop- 
ment areas  initially  requires  that  new 
machinery  and  new  methods  for  policy- 
making and  execution  be  established  in 
the  political  branches  of  national,  State 
and  local  governments.  Both  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  must  be 
Involved — given  the  ramifications  of  this 
assignment.  Existing  mechanisms  for 
interbranch,  interagency,  and  interlevel 
cooperation  must  be  revitalized. 

At  the  national  level,  title  IV  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968  will,  in  effect,  help  establish  some 
of  these  new  procedures,  especially  as 
they  relate  to  interagency  coordination 
and  interlocal  planning  endeavors.  The 
bill  that  I  am  introducing  today  will  in- 
stitutionalize further  this  ongoing  con- 
cern. 

Under  title  n,  the  President  is  re- 
quired to  submit  annually  to  Congress 
a  national  urban  growth  report.  Its  for- 
mat would  include  urban   trend  data 
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and  a  survey  of  the  progress  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  Federal  efforts  affecting 
the  location  and  rate  of  population  and 
economic  growth.  Health  and  education- 
al programs;  resettlement  and  rehabili- 
tation; housing  and  large-scale  urban 
development;  vocational  employment 
opportunity,  and  other  related  programs 
no  doubt  would  be  assessed.  The  rela- 
tionship of  Federal  activities  to  regional. 
State,  local,  and  private  efforts  in  these 
interrelated  areas  would  also  be  cov- 
ered and  the  final  portion  of  the  mes- 
sage would  set  forth  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations for  promoting  a  more  ef- 
fective urbanization  policy.  The  message 
would  be  referred  to  a  new  Joint  Urban- 
ization Committee. 

Responsibility  for  assembling  this  re- 
port is  left  wholly  to  the  President,  on 
grounds  that  no  existing  imit  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  possesses  all  the  requi- 
site skills  to  develop  the  draft.  Some 
would  argue  that  a  revamped  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  Budget  Bureau,  or 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  should  be 
singled  out  for  the  job.  The  view  of  this 
legislation  is  that  the  President  should 
have  complete  discretion — at  least  at  the 
outset — to  devise  his  own  administrative 
strategy  for  initiating  this  massive  job 
of  policy  development,  coordination,  and 
implementation. 

Titles  in  and  IV  of  this  legislation 
complement  title  n  by  seeking  to  system- 
atize planning  assistance  and  to  stand- 
ardize certain  of  the  planning  require- 
ments in  Federal  grant  programs.  De- 
velopment planning  to  date  has  tended 
to  be  narrow,  fragmented,  and  inade- 
quately coordinated  with  the  efforts  of 
other  jurisdictions.  It  ought  to  be  com- 
prehensive, covering  human  and  econo- 
mic as  well  as  physical  resource  develop- 
ment, and  encompassing  rural  as  well 
as  urban  areas.  Since  major  urbanization 
policy  and  planning  efforts  will  have  to 
occur  at  the  State  and  local  levels,  the 
Federal  Government  clearly  has  a  direct 
concern  in  helping  these  governments 
to  develop  comprehensive,  policy-based, 
planning  procedures. 

Title  ni  of  this  bill  establishes  a  re- 
vamped assistance  program  for  such 
planning  at  the  interstate,  State,  area- 
wide,  and  local  levels.  In  effect,  it  revital- 
izes the  existing  701  program  by  seek- 
ing to  strengthen  the  State's  role — if 
they  wish  to  assume  it — of  coordinating 
all  planning  efforts  within  their  respec- 
tive borders  and  by  structuring  the  agen- 
cies eligible  for  receiving  comprehensive 
planning  grants  in  a  fashion  that  elimi- 
nates much  of  the  overlap  and  confusion 
among  planning  jurisdictions  at  the  local 
and  areawide  levels.  Equally  significant, 
the  title  recognizes  only  one  set  of  plan- 
ning agencies  at  the  substate  regional 
level. 

The  final  title  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion comes  to  grips  with  the  lack  of  imi- 
formity  in  planning  requirements  imder 
grant  programs,  the  frequent  fuzziness 
in  planning  definitions  used,  and  the 
failure  to  clearly  identify  the  jurisdic- 
tion responsible  for  or  affected  by  the 
planning  requirement.  It  does  this  by 
standardizing  the  definitions  of  compre- 
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hensive  planning  and  standardizing  the 
functional  planning  conformance  re- 
quirements in  five  program  areas — 
water,  sewer,  and  other  public  works  fa- 
cilities; public  health  services;  trans- 
portation; open  space  and  recreation; 
and  water  resources. 

Mr.  Speake*,  the  Balanced  Urbaniza- 
tion Policy  and  Planning  Act  advances" 
some  dramatically  new  approaches  to 
the  broad  and  controversial  issues  in  the 
urban  development,  planning  assistance, 
and  planning  requirement  areas.  The 
nature  of  the  challenges  that  face  us  on 
the  urban,  rural,  and  social  frontiers 
convince  me  that  such  approaches  are 
not  only  desirable  but  they  are  desper- 
ately needed — if  we  are  again  to  reach 
a  point  where  we  have  some  sense  of 
mastery  over  our  physical  environment 
and  the  problems  that  beset  us  in  the 
realm  of  human  relationships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  the  text  of  our  bill  and  a 
section-by-section  analysis,  as  follows: 

H.R.  13217 
A  bin  to  provide  for  the  balanced  urban  de- 
velopment   and    growth    of    the    United 
States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Balanced  Urbani- 
zation Policy  and  Planning  Act". 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

DECLARATION    OF    PtTRPOSE 

Sec.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  es- 
tablish within  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  procedures — 

(1)  for  analyzing  urban  growth  and  de- 
veloping a  national  urbanization  policy  and 
reporting  to  the  Congress  on  such  growth 
and  policy; 

(2)  to  provide  greater  coordination  in  the 
administration  of  Federal  urban  and  eco- 
nomic development  grants  and  programs  by 
placing  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  sole  responsibility  for  policy  de- 
velopment, coordination,  and  planning; 

( 3 )  to  provide  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  developing  comprehensive 
coordination,  programing,  and  planning 
agencies  and  activities; 

(4)  to  consolidate  comprehensive  planning 
requirements  for  grant-in-aid  programs; 
and 

(5)  to  systematize  other  planning  require- 
ments. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  102.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and   Urban   Development; 

(2)  "comprehensive  planning"  means 
planning  which — 

(A)  consists  of  the  continuing  process  of 
assessing  needs,  resources,  and  development 
opportunities;  formulating  goals,  objectives, 
policies,  and  standards  to  guide  long-range 
physical,  economic,  and  human  resources 
development;  and  preparing  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  such  assessment  and  formulation; 

(B)  is  not  inconsistent  with  comprehen- 
sive planning  undertaken  by  any  other  Fed- 
eral or  State  governmental  body  and,  when 
undertaken  by  a  political  subdivision,  also 
is  not  Inconsistent  with  comprehensive  plan- 
ning by  the  next  larger  Jurisdiction;  and 

(C)  meets  criteria  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary; and  includes — 

(1)  preparation  of  comprehensive  plans,  as 
guides  for  governmental  policies  and  action, 
which  identify  and  evaluate  alternative 
courses  of  action  and  the  relationships  among 
the  activities  to  be  carried  out  under  such 
plans,  including  the  effective  utilization  of 
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resources,  the  pattern  and  Intensity  of  land 
use.  and  the  provision  of  public  facilities,  and 
other  government  services; 

(II)  programing  of  expenditures  of  major 
activities.  Including  capital  Improvements, 
in  the  order  lb  which  they  are  to  be  com- 
menced, together  with  definite  plans  for 
financing  such  activities; 

(III)  coordination  of  all  related  plans  and 
activities  of  tt  e  State  and  political  subdivi- 
sions and  agencies  concerned; 

(Iv)  provlslcns  for  a  general  guide  for 
functional  and  project  or  agency  program 
planning;  and 

(V)  preparation  of  appropriate  regulatory 
and  admlnlstmtlve  measures  In  support  of 
the  foregoing. 

(3)  "functloaal  planning"  means  the  prep- 
aration of  a  functional  plan  which — 

(A)  provides  coordination  of  services,  ac- 
tivities, and  facilities,  furnished  by  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  within  the  same 
functional  arei,  including  housing,  public 
works,  water  4nd  sewage  facilities,  trans- 
portation, recieatlon,  open  space,  public 
health  services  and  facilities,  and  pollution 
control;  and 

(B)  Is  cons  stent  with  comprehensive 
planning; 

-  (4).  "State"  means  any  of  the  several 
State* -of  the  I  hi  ted  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  ;he  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico; 

(5)  "State  comprehensive  planning 
agency"  means  a  State  agencv.  or  agencies 
designated  by  the  Governor' of  the  State 
(or  m  the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
designated  by  ;he  Commissioner),  to  con- 
duct overall  coriprehenslve  planning  for  the 
State; 

(6)  "political  subdivision"  or  "unit  of  gen- 
eral local  goviirnment"  means  any  cltv 
county,  town,  jarlsh.  village,  or  other  gen- 
eral-purpose political  subdivision  of  a  SUte- 

(7)  "planning  and  development  district" 
means  any  area    hat — 

(A)  is  estabUihed  under  State  laws,  or  in 
the  absence  of  iiuch  laws,  under  a  plan  an- 
proved  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  or 
ocates; 

c  K^.'  /^,  compoied  of  two  or  more  pollUcal 
subdivisions  of  i  State,  Including  me^ropoll- 
tan  areas; 

(C)  has  comiion  or  related  problems  of 
development  requiring  cooperative,  compre- 
hensive plannlnr  and  concerted  action  for 
the  effective  solution  of  such  development 
problems;  and 

(D)  is  compos  Ml  only  of  political  subdlvl- 
son  and  interstate  compact  areas  not  in- 
cluded within  any  other  such  district 

(8)  "planning  and  development  dutrlct 
agency  means  the  agency  responsible  for  a 
planning  and  development  district  and 
which  is,  to  th»  greatest  extent  feasible 
composed  of  or  responsible  to  the  elected' 
officials  of  a  unit  of  areawide  government  or 
of  the  political  subdivisions  located  partlallv 
or  completely  wiihln  the  planning  and  de- 
velopment district;  6       u  ue 

(9)  "areawide  comprehensive  plannine" 
means  comprehensive  planning  undertaken 
by    a    planning    and    development    district 

(10)  "metropo  itan  comprehensive  plan- 
ning- means  areuwlde  comprehensive  plan- 
ning undertaken  ay  a  planning  and  develop- 
ment district  agebcy  which  includes  within 
Its  borders  a  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area  as  established  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget;  and 

ni)  "city  coiiiprehensive  planning"  or 
"county  comprehensive  planning"  means 
comprehensive  planning  undertaken  by  a 
city  or  county  if  the  city  or  the  county— 

(A)  has  authority  over  planning,  zonlne 
subdivision,  and  other  land  uses  and  which 
authority,  in  the  case  of  a  city,  extends  be- 
yond the  boundailes  of  the  city;  and 

(B)  Is  not  Included  within  the  oompre- 
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henalve  planning  of  a  State  comprehensive 
planning  agency  or  planning  and  develop- 
ment district  agency. 

PRESIDENTIAL    RESPONSIBILITY 

Sec.  103.  In  order  to  assure  that  the  com- 
prehensive planning  and  coordination  assist- 
ance authorized  by  title  III  of  this  Act  and 
the  comprehensive  and  functional  planning 
requirements  of  title  IV  are  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  title  II  of  this  Act  and  section 
401    of   the   Intergovernmental   Cooperation 
Act  of  1968   (80  Stat.  1098;   Public  Law  90- 
577),  the  President  shall  be  responsible  for 
continuing  policy  guidance  and  continuing 
review  of  the  administration  of  this  Act.  and 
for  promulgating  general  rules  and  regula- 
tions, which  shall  be  as  uniform  as  practi- 
cable to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
amd  section   401    of  the   Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1968.  Such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations shall  provide  for  full  consideration 
of  the  conciurent  achievement  of  the  objec- 
tives specified    In    the   statutory   provisions 
cited  in  this  section,  and,  to  the  extent  au- 
thorized  by  law,  reasoned  choices   shall  be 
made    between   such   objectives    when    thev 
conflict. 


TITLE  II— DEVELOPMENT  OP  A  NATIONAL 
URBANIZATION  POLICY 

FINDINGS   AND   DECLARATION   OF  POLICT 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
rapid  growth  of  urban  population  and  ex- 
panding urban  development  in  the  United 
States,  together  with  a  decline  in  farm  popu- 
lation, slower  growth  in  rural  areas,  and 
migration  to  the  cities  has  created  an  im- 
balance between  the  Nation's  needs  and  re- 
sources, and  that  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  Nation  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  satisfactory  living  standards  depend 
upon  the  sound,  orderly,  and  more  balanced 
development  of  all  areas  of  the  Nation. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  Fed- 
eral programs  already  have  a  significant 
effect  upon  the  location  of  population,  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  on  the  character  of  urban 
development;  that  the  purposes  of  such  pro- 
grams frequently  confilct,  thereby  subsidiz- 
ing undesirable  and  costly  patterns  of  urban 
development;  and  that  a  concerted  effort 
is  necessary  to  Interrelate  and  coordinate 
existing  and  future  programs  within  a  sys- 
tem of  planned  development  and  established 
priorities  in  accordance  with  a  national 
urbanization  policy. 

(c)   In  order  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
and  to  provide  full  and  wise  application  of 
the  resources  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
strengthening  the  economic  and  social  health 
of  both  niral  and  urban  areas  and  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  the  Congress  declares  that 
it  is  a  continuing  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  consistent  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  State  and  local  government  and 
the  private  sector,  to  undertake  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national   policy,  to  be  known  as 
the    national     urbanization    policy,     which 
shall  incorporate  social,  economic,  and  other 
appropriate  factors.  Such  policy  shall  serve 
as  a  guide  in  making  specific  decisions  at  the 
national  level  which  affect  the  pattern   ol 
urban  growth  and  shall  provide  a  framework 
for  development  of  interstate.  State,  and  local 
policy. 

(d)  The  Congress  further  declares  that 
the  national   urbanization   policy   should— 

(1)  favor  patterns  of  urbanization  and 
economic  development  which  offer  a  range 
of  alternative  locations  and  encourage  the 
wise  and  balanced  use  of  physical  and  human 
resources; 

( 2 )  foster  the  continued  economic  strength 
of  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  including 
central  cities,  suburbs,  smaller  communities 
and  rural  areas; 

(3)  reverse  trends  of  migration  and  nat- 
ural growth  which  create  greater  disparities 
among  States,  regions  and  cities; 

(4)  treat  comprehensively  the  problems  of 
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poverty    and    employment    associated    with 
urbanization  and  rural  decline; 

(5)  develop  means  to  alleviate  present 
trends  which  accentuate  racial  confilct 

(6)  define  the  basis  for  fulfilling  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  revitalizing 
existing  communities  and  encouraging  care- 
fully planned,  large-scale  urban  and  new 
community  development; 

(7)  assist  general  governmental  Institu- 
tions In  achieving  balanced  urban  erowth- 
and  ^        "■ 

(8)  facilitate  Increased  coordination  In  the 
administration  of  Federal  programs  so  as  to 
encourage  def  irable  patterns  of  urban  growth. 

URBANIZATION    POLICT,    PLANNING,     AND 
COORDINATION 

Sec  202.  In  order  to  develop  the  national 
urbanization  policy,  the  following  functions 
shall  be  performed  within  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President — 

(1)  the  preparation  of  an  annual  report 
to  be  known  as  the  Annual  Report  on  Urban 
Growth; 

(2)  the  collection,  analysis,  and  evaUi.Ttlon 
of  timely  and  authoritative  Information,  cur- 
rent and  prospective,  concerning  popul.ition 
growth  and  movement,  urbanization,  eco- 
nomic growth,  patterns  of  land  use,  natural 
resource  conservation  and  development; 

(3)  a  continuing  assessment  of  the  prog- 
ress and  effectiveness  of  Federal  efforts  to 
carry  out  the  policy  described  in  section 
201  (c)  and  (d)  and  developed  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the 
manner  in  which  efforts  Involving  economic 
development,  health,  education  and  tralnine 
the  location  and  pace  of  population  erowth 
resettlement  and  rehabilitation,  hou.'in-r  nnd 
lare;e-scale  urban  development,  and  voca- 
tional and  employment  opportunities  relate 
to  and  affect  the  pattern  and  qualltv  of 
urban  growth; 

(4)  a  review  and  estimate  of  current  and 
foreseeable  needs  of  Interstate.  State,  local 
and  private  plans,  and  programs  affectlne 
the  policy  described  In  section  201  (c)  and 
fd)    and    develooed    pursuant   to   thl-?   .-Vet- 

(5)  an  evaluation  of  the  relationship  of 
Federal  proerams  and  policies  to  the  plans, 
policies,  and  programs  referred  to  In  clause 
(4):   and 

f6)  an  estimate  of  current  and  foreseeable 
needs  of  Federal  programs  which  affect  the 
olans.  policies,  and  programs  referred  to  In 
clause  (4) . 

URBAN    GROWTH    REPORT 

SEC.  203.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  Februarv  20 
of  each  year,  the  Annual  Report  on  Urban 
Growth  for  the  preceding  vear.  The  Report 
shall  Include — 

(1)  information  and  statistics  descrlbins 
characteristics  of  urban  growth  and  !den-.l- 
fylng  significant  trends  and  developments: 

(2)  a  suncunarv  of  significant  problems  fac- 
ing the  United  States  as  a  result  of  urbani- 
zation trends  and  developments: 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  progress  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  Federal  efforts  designed  to  meet 
such  problems  and  to  carry  out  the  policy 
described  in  section  201  (c)  and  fd)  and 
developed  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

f4)  a  reassessment  of  the  policies  and 
structure  of  existing  and  proposed  interstate 
planning  and  developments,  including  inter- 
state agencies,  affecting  such  policy: 

(5)  a  review  of  State.  local,  and  private 
policies,  plans,  and  programs  designed  to 
carry  out  such  {>ollcy; 

(6)  current  and  foreseeable  needs  in  the 
areas  served  by  such  policies,  plans,  and  pro- 
grams, and  the  steps  being  taken  to  meet 
Euch  needs:   and 

(7)  recommendations  for  programs  and 
policies  for  carrying  out  such  policy,  includ- 
ing such  legislation  as  may  be  deemed  nec- 
essary and  desirable. 

(b)  The  President  may  transmit  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Congress  supplementary  re- 
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ports  on  urban  growth  which  shall  include 
such  supplementary  and  revised  recommen- 
dations as  may  be  appropriate. 

(c)  The  Annual  Report  on  Urban  Growth 
and  all  supplementary  reports  shall,  when 
transmitted  to  the  Congress,  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
of  each  House,  the  Committees  on  Banking 
and  Currency  of  each  House,  the  Joint  Ur- 
banization Committee,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  and  such  other  standing  com- 
mittees as  the  presiding  officer  of  each  House 
may  designate. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  204.  Not  to  exceed  $500,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  for  expenses  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sections 
202  and  203. 

JOINT   URBANIZATION    COMMITTEE 

Sec  205.  (a)  (1)  There  is  established  a  Joint 
congressional  committee  which  shall  be 
Icnown  as  the  Joint  Urbanization  Commit- 
tee. Tlie  Joint  committee  shall  be  composed 
of  eight  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  three  of  whom 
shall  be  members  of  the  minority  party,  and 
eight  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
minority  party. 

(2>  The  Joint  committee  shall  select  a 
chnirman  and  vice  chairman  from  .among  its 
members. 

lb)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Joint 
committee — 

( 1 )  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  in- 
formation and  recommendations  contained 
in  the  Annual  Report  on  Urban  Growth  and 
supplementary  reports  on  urban  growth; 
and 

(2)  to  study  means  of  coordinating  pro- 
grams m  order  to  further  the  national 
urbanization  policy. 

I  c  I  The  Joint  committee  shall  file  a  report 
with  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  not  later  than  April  20 
of  each  year.  The  report  shall  contain  the 
joint  committee's  findings  and  comments 
with  respect  to  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  President  in  the  Annual  Report  on 
Urban  Growth.  The  Joint  committee  may 
from  time  to  time  make  such  other  reports 
and  recommendations  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  as  it  deems  advis- 
able. 

Id)  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under  this 
section,  the  Joint  committee  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ized to  hold  such  hearings;  to  sit  and  act 
within  or  outside  the  United  States  at  such 
times  and  places;  to  require  by  subpena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers, 
and  documents;  to  administer  such  oaths; 
to  take  such  testimony:  to  procure  such 
printing  and  binding;  and  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures as  It  deems  advisable.  The  Joint 
committee  may  make  such  rules  respecting 
Its  organization  and  procedure  as  it  deems 
necessary. 

(e)  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
by  any  member  designated  by  lilm  or  the 
committee,  and  may  be  served  by  such  person 
as  may  be  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member.  The  chairman  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee or  any  member  thereof  may  adminis- 
ter oaths  to  witnesses.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 102-104  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2 
U.S.C.  192-194)  shall  apply  in  the  case  of 
any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with 
a  subpena  or  to  testify  when  summoned 
under  authority  of  this  section. 

(f)  The  Joint  committee  Is  authorized  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  and  staff  employees  as 
it  deems  necessary  and  advisable. 

(g)  With    the   consent   of    any    standing. 
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select,  or  special  committee  of  the  Senate 
or  House,  or  any  subcommittee,  the  Joint 
committee  may  utilize  the  services  of  any 
staff  member  of  such  House  or  Senate  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  whenever  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  committee  determines  that 
such  services  are  necessary  and  appropriate. 

(h)  (1)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  from  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Joint  committee,  upon  vouchers  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  or 
by  any  member  of  the  Joint  committee  duly 
authorized  by  the  chairman. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Joint  committee,  and 
Its  employees,  experts,  and  consultants,  while 
traveling  on  official  business  for  the  Joint 
committee  within  or  outside  the  United 
States,  may  receive  either  the  per  diem  al- 
lowance authorized  to  be  paid  to  Members 
of  the  Congress  or  Its  employees,  or  their 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  provided  an 
Itemized  statement  of  such  expenses  is  at- 
tached to  the  voucher. 

TITLE  III— GRANTS  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE 
PLANNING  AND  COORDINATION 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Comprehensive  Planning  and  Coordination 
Act". 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec  302.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

( 1 )  an  effective  national  urbanization 
policy  Is  directly  dependent  upon  the  co- 
operative action  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  of  government  In  developing  a 
system  of  comprehensive  planning  and  co- 
ordination In  order  to  achieve  a  more 
balanced  use  of  the  physical,  economic,  and 
human  resources  of  the  Nation: 

(2)  development  planning  has  tended  to 
be  too  narrow,  fragmented,  and  Inadequately 
coordinated;  that  to  be  fully  effective,  such 
planning  must  be  comprehensive,  embracing 
the  full  spectrum  of  human,  economic,  and 
physical  resource  development  and  encom- 
passing urban  and  rural  growth  and  develop- 
ment; and  that  there  Is  a  vital  need  for  the 
development  of  comprehensive  planning  and 
coordination  agencies,  processes,  and  sys- 
tems that  will  provide  the  framework  within 
which  functional,  project,  and  agency  pro- 
gram planning  can  be  related  for  fvilly  co- 
ordinated development; 

(3)  urban  growth  and  rural  development 
needs  may  be  coordinated  most  efficiently 
and  economically  at  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment level,  based  on  the  capability  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  develop  com- 
prehensive, policy-based  planning  processes 
which  can  serve  as  a  guide  for  functional, 
project,  and  agency  programi  planning  and 
can  provide  a  systematic  basis  for  effective 
coordination  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
development  programs;  and  that  such  plan- 
ning and  coordination,  in  order  to  be  effec- 
tive, requires  a  governmental  organization 
and  structure  and  accompanying  powers  and 
authority  capable  of  implementing  planning 
through  effective  decisions  and  for  accom- 
plishing coordination  through  meaningful 
management:  and 

(4)  Improved  coordination  of  programs  of 
Federal  assistance  administered  by  various 
departments  and  agencies  can  best  be 
achieved  at  the  Federal  level  through  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  which  can 
provide  an  effective  focal  point  for  the 
formulation  of  consistent  planning,  policies, 
standards,  and  procedures  among  such  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  section  202  of  this  Act  and 
section  401  of  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1968  (80  Stat.  1098;  Public 
Law  90-577). 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title — 
(1)   to  provide  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  planning  and  coordi- 
nation capabilities  at  the  interstate.  State, 
regional  and  local  government  levels; 
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(2)  to  encourage  cooperation  among  local 
governments  In  solving  mutual  and  areawide 
development  problems  by  assisting  them  in 
developing  or  strengthening  the  comprehen- 
sive planning  and  coordination  process; 

(3)  to  foster  Intergovernmental  coopera- 
tion In  developing  coordinated  and  concerted 
attacks  on  problems  of  national  urban  and 
rural  development;  and 

(4)  to  establish  a  method  for  the  exchange 
of  development  Information  among  localities, 
the  States,  and  the  Federal  Government,  in 
order  to  assist  development  and  Implemen- 
tation of  the  national  urbanization  policy 
described  In  section  201  (c)  and  (d),  and  to 
aid  the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions 
In  the  determination  of  their  needs. 

PLANNING    AND    COORDINATION    GRANTS 

Sec  303.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  section  302(b) .  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  comprehensive  planning  grants  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title — 

(1)  to  collect  systematically  information 
concerning  axiy  public  works,  public  capital 
Improvements  and  capital  acqviisltlons.  and 
economic  and  htiman  resources  development 
programs,  projects,  and  associated  activities; 

(2)  to  collect  and  analyze  Information  re- 
lated to — 

(A)  F>opulation  characteristics,  migrations, 
and  densities; 

(B)  economic  trends,  location  patterns, 
and  projections; 

(C)  directions  and  extent  of  urban  and. 
rural  growth  and  change; 

(D)  employment  and  unemployment 
trends  and  projections; 

(E)  social,  educational,  health,  recrea- 
tional, and  cultural  development  trends  and 
needs; 

(F)  governmental  organization  and  finan- 
cial resources  available  within  the  State  and 
the  political  subdivisions  thereof;  and 

(G)  other  Information  necessary  to  con- 
duct comprehensive  planning; 

(3)  to  develop,  use,  and  encourage  com- 
mon Information  and  data  bases  for  State, 
regional,  and  local  comprehensive  and  func- 
tional planning; 

(4)  to  establish  arrangements  for  the  ex- 
change of  planning  information  among  State 
agencies,  and  among  the  various  govern- 
ments within  each  State  and  their  agen- 
cies. Including  planning  and  development 
agencies  and  city  comprehensive  planning 
agencies;  between  such  governments  and 
agencies  of  neighboring  States  as  appro- 
priate; and  with  Interstate  compact  agen- 
cies and  regional  commissions  established 
pursuant  to  Federal  law; 

( 5 )  to  prepare  and  maintain  a  coordinated 
planning  system  and  process  Including  the 
formulation  of  long-range,  comprehensive 
plans  consistent  vrtth  the  national  urbaniza- 
tion policy  described  in  section  201  (c)  and 
(d)    and   developed   pursuant   to   this   Act: 

(6)  to  undertake  studies,  surveys,  and 
other  activities  to  facilitate  the  coordina- 
tion of  administration  of  similar  and  related 
programs; 

(7)  to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
training,  and  advice  and  consultation  on 
comprehensive  planning  and  coordination 
matters  on  an  Interagency,  Interprogram, 
and  intergovernmental  basis: 

(8)  to  establish  arrangements  for  the  ex- 
change of  information  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  use  by  the  President  in  discharg- 
ing his  responsibilities  under  section  401 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968  and  section  103  and  title  II  of  this 
Act;  and 

(9)  to  conduct  such  other  related  planning 
and  coordination  functions  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

ELIGIBU:   agencies 

Sec  304.  The  Secretary,  pursuant  to  rules 
and  regulations  as  provided  In  section  103. 
may  make  grants  to — 
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( 1 )  a  Stat«  comprehensive  planning  agen 
cy  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  section  303; 

(2)  a  State  agency,  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, which  l^as  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Secrfetary  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 305(e)  to  provide  assistance  to  planning 
and  developnient  district  agencies,  com- 
pletely or  paitially  within  the  State,  and 
units  of  generil  local  government,  for  carry 
Ing  out  the  functions  of  section  303; 

(3)  a  planning  and  development  district 
agency,  complfetely  or  partially  within  the 
State.  In  thosfe  States  which  have  not  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  in 
accordance  with  section  305(e)  : 

( A )  for  carr  ring  out  the  functions  of  sec- 
tion 303;  and 

(B)  to  provide  assistance  to  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government,  for  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  action  303.  when  such  district 
agency  has  en  »red  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  section 
305(f); 

(4)  the  following  local  agencies,  for  carry- 
ing out  the  functions  of  section  303.  In  those 
States  In  which  neither  a  State  agency  nor  a 
planning  and  development  district  agency 
within  which  such  local  agencies  have  Juris- 
diction have  entered  Into  agreements  with 
"the  secretary  In  accordance  with  section 
■305  (eror  (f),  respectively: 

(A)  a  city  01  county  comprehensive  plan- 
ning agency;  and 

(B)  a  govenment  planning  agency — 

(I)  for  an  ai  ea  in  which  rapid  urbaniza- 
tion has  occuried  or  Is  expected  to  occur  as 
the  result  of  the  establishment  or  rapid  sub- 
stantial expansion  of  a  Federal  installation; 
or 

(II)  for  an  aea  In  which  rapid  urbaniza- 
tion is  expected  to  occur  as  the  result  of  land 
developed,  or  tc  be  developed,  as  a  new  com- 
munity and  approved  under  section  1004  of 
the  National  HDuslng  Act  or  title  IV  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968:   or 

I  111  I  for  an  j  rea  in  which  there  has  been 
a  substantial  rjduction  in  employment  op- 
portunities as  the  result  of  the  partial  or 
complete  closinit  of  a  Federal  Installation,  or 
a  decline  In  the  voliune  of  orders  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  articles  or  materials 
produced  or  maiufactured  within  such  area; 

( 5 )  organlzatl  ons  of  public  officials  eligible 
to  receive  grants  pursuant  to  section  701(g) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  for  carrying  out 
the  functions  ol  section  303.  when  such  or- 
ganizations conduct  comprehensive  plan- 
ning in  parts  ol  two  or  more  States: 

(6)  the  AppxUachlan  Regional  Develop- 
ment Commlssldn  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  section  303  lor  the  area  over  which  the 
Commission  has  Jurisdiction; 

( 7 1  a  regional  commission  established  un- 
der the  Public  Tories  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  section  303  for  the  area  over  which 
the  commission  las  Jurisdiction; 

(8)  a  tribal  planning  council  or  other 
tribal  body  for  comprehensive  planning  for 
an  Indian  reser-atlon.  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and 

(9)  political  subdivisions  which  have  suf- 
fered substantial  damages  as  a  result  of  a 
catastrophe  whK  h  the  President,  pursuant  to 
section  2(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
authorize  Pederil  assistance  to  States  and 
local  government  In  major  disasters  and  for 
other  purposes.V  approved  September  30, 
1950.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1855(a)),  has 
determined  to  b(i  a  major  disaster. 
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enumerated  under  section  303  which  qualify 
for  Federal  assistance  pursuant  to  this  title. 

(b)  Prom  the  sum  allocated  pursuant  to 
section  310,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  a  grant  to  the  Etgency  whose  proposal 
is  approved  of  an  amount  not  to  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  planning 
and,  where  relevant,  the  program  of  plan- 
ning assistance,  except  that  a  grant  may  be 
made  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  three- 
fourths  of  such  estimated  cost  to  an  agency 
referred  to  in  section  304(4)  (B)  (ill) 

(c)  A  grant  for  comprehensive  planning 
shall  be  made  to  a  planning  and  develop- 
ment district  agency  pursuant  to  this  title 
only  if  the  comprehenj-'ve  planning  of  such 
agency  is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  compre- 
hensive planning  of  any  Interstate  or  State 
agency  assisted  by  funds  granted  under  this 
title. 

(d)  A  grant  shall  be  made  to  a  unit  of 
general  local  government  only  if  its  com- 
prehensive planning  Is  not  Inconsistent  with 
or  duplicative  of  the  comprehensive  plan- 
ning of  any  interstate.  State,  or  district 
agency  assisted  by  funds  granted  under  this 
title. 

(e)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  plant  for 
a  program  of  planning  assistance,  a  State 
agency  referred  to  in  section  304(2)  shall 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
to  provide  comprehensive  planning  assistance 
for  eligible  agencies  specified  in  section 
304(2).  The  agreement  shall  provide  for  the 
following: 

(1 )  a  designation  by  the  Governor  that  the 
State  agency  shall  have  primary  authority 
and  responsibility  for  the  development  and 
administration  of  the  local  comprehensive 
planning  assistance  program; 

(2)  the  relationship  that  will  be  main- 
tained between  and  among  local,  areawlde. 
and  State  comprehensive  planning  agencies 
and  the  techniques  that  will  be  used  to  foster 
coordination  and  planning; 

13)  specific  policies,  procedures,  and  pri- 
orities to  assure  that  assistance  will  be  made 
available  to  meet  the  needs  of  large  cities  and 
urban  concentrations  as  well  as  smaller 
cities,  rapidly  urbanizing  areas,  outlying 
communities,  rural  regions,  and  federally 
impacted  and  depressed  areas; 

(4)  the  methods  that  will  be  used  to  relate 
comprehensive  planning  to  functional  plan- 
ning within  and  among  Individual  Juris- 
dictions; 

10)  a  reasonable  distribution  of  cost 
sharing  for  the  non-Pederal  portion  of  the 
planning  conducted  by  the  State,  and  eligi- 
ble agencies  specified  in  section  304(2),  in- 
cluding staff  assistance  and  cash  payments: 

16)  provisions  for  an  adequate  professional 
and  trained  staff  for  the  designated  State 
agency  to  assure  a  capability  for  offering 
technical  training,  educational  assistance 
and  consultants  to  eligible  agencies  specified 
In  section  304(2); 

(7)  provisions  for  assistance  to  compre- 
hensive planning  agencies  within  the  State 
to  Initiate  surveys  and  to  develop  new  pro- 
gram designs  for  acquiring  basic  data.  In- 
formation, survey  results,  and  analysis;  for 
establishing  comprehensive  planning  and 
formulating  implementing  measures;  for 
maintaining  and  updating  plans  and  poli- 
cies through  comprehensive  planning;  and 
for  meeUng  unusual  or  nonrecurring  needs 
in  existing  programs; 

(8)  provisions  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall 
Increase,  and  not  supplant.  State  or  local 
funds  available  for  such  purposes;  and 

(9)  provisions  to  establish  such  fiscal  con- 
trol and  fund  accounting  procedures  and 
administrative  reports  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  account- 
ing for  funds  received  under  this  section. 

(f)  To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  for  a  pro- 
gram of  planning  assistance,  a  planning  and 
development  district  agency  referred  to  in 
section  304(3)  shaU  enter  Into  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  to  provide  comprehensive 
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planning  assistance  for  eligible  agencies  spec- 
ified In  section  304(3).  The  agreement  shall 
Include,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
the  same  provisions  as  required  by  subsec- 
tion (e)  for  an  agreement  with  a  state 
agency  (except  such  provisions  contained  In 
clauses  (1)  and  (5)  of  such  subsection) .  The 
agreement  with  the  district  agency  shall  pro- 
vide  for  a  reasonable  distribution  of  cost 
sharing  for  the  non-Pederal  portion  of  as- 
sisted  programs  between  the  district  and  as- 
sisted  eligible  agencies  specified  in   section 

«304  (  3  )  . 

(g)  Planning  assisted  under  this  title  shall 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  cover  entire 
areas  having  common  or  related  development 
programs.  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  co- 
operation in  preparing  and  carrying  out 
plans  among  all  interested  regions.  States 
political  subdivisions,  public  agencies,  and 
other  parties  In  order  to  achieve  coordinated 
development  of  entire  areas.  To  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  pertinent  plans,  stud- 
ies. Information,  and  data  already  available 
for  areas  shall  be  utilized  in  order  to  avoid 
unnecessary  repetition  of  effort  and  expense 

(h)  Any  grant  made  pursuant  to  this  title 
shall  be  in  addition  to.  and  may  be  used 
Jointly  with,  grants  or  other  funds  avail- 
able  for  planning  surveys,  studies,  and  in- 
vestigations under  other  federally  assisted 
programs. 

POWERS    OF    SECRETARY 

Sec.  306.  (a)  In  accordance  with  general 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  section  103  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  to  administer  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  including  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  grants  authorized  by  this  title 
may  be  made. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary — 

(1)  is  authorized  to 'make  advance,  prog- 
ress,  or  other  payments  pursuant  to  any 
grant  made  under  this  title  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  3648  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529)- 

(2)  Is  authorized  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  any  State,  local  government.  In- 
dlan  tribal  body,  or  any  other  eligible  agency 
specified  in  section  304  undertaking  compre- 
hensive planning; 

(3)  is  authorized,  bv  contract  or  other- 
wise, to  make  studies  and  publish  Informa- 
tion on  problems  related  to  comprehensive 
planning; 

(4)  shall  consult  with  other  officials  of 
the  Federal  Government  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams to  States,  planning  and  development 
districts,  political  subdivisions,  or  other  eli- 
gible agencies  specified  in  section  304  in 
order  to  determine  how  such  programs  are  af- 
fected by  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

(5)  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  ol 
Agriculture  prior  to  approving  any  grant  to 
be  made  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  a  planning 
and  development  district  agency  which  does 
not  Include  any  portion  of  a  metropolitan 
area;  and 

(6)  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  prior  to  approving  any  planning 
grant  to  a  planning  and  development  district 
which  serves  as  an  economic  development 
district  or  Includes  any  part  of  such  a  dis- 
trict as  defined  and  designated  under  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3121). 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  appropriate,  may 
provide  technical  assistance  wltl  or  without 
reimbursement,  in  connection  with  the 
fimctlons  of  such  planning  ard  develop- 
ment districts  as  may  be  assisted  under  this 
title. 

INTERPROGRAM       COORDINATION       AND      COMPRE- 
HENSIVE   PLANNING    SERVICE    AGREEMENT 

Sec  307.  (a)  In  order  to  achieve  a  high 
level  of  interprogram  coordination  and  to 
eliminate  duplication  of  effort  in  the  devel- 
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opment  of  basic  planning  data  and  Informa- 
tion, any  State,  regional  or  local  govern- 
mental agency  administering  or  receiving 
funds  under  any  Federal  assistance  program 
may.  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  enter  into  agreements  with  com- 
prehensive planning  agencies  for  the  provi- 
sion of  services  thereby.  Such  agreements 
may  provide  for  payments  to  a  comprehen- 
sive planning  agency  ( 1 )  In  support  of  com- 
prehensive planning  and  c(x>rdlnatlon  activ- 
ities; (2)  for  planning  review  and  advice, 
technical  assistance,  and  consultation;  (3) 
tor  the  provision  of  basic  and  supporting 
planning  and  development  information;  and 
(4)  for  other  similar  services  facilitating  the 
elBclent  administration  of  such  Federal  as- 
sistance program. 

(b)  The  head  of  any  Federal  department 
or  agency  administering  a  Federal  assist- 
ance program  under  which  an  agreement  Is 
made  as  provided  In  subsection  (a),  may 
approve  the  expenditure  of  functional  plan- 
ning funds  granted  under  the  program  for 
payments  to  a  comprehensive  planning 
agency  for  services  under  the  agreement  un- 
der such  conditions  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary and  desirable. 

INTERSTATE    COMPACTS 

Sec.  308.  The  consent  of  the  Congress  Is 
hereby  given  to  any  two  or  more  States  to 
enter  into  agreements  or  compacts,  not  in 
conflict  with  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
for  cooperative  efforts  and  mutual  assistance 
In  the  comprehensive  planning  and  devel- 
opment of  Interstate,  metropolitan,  or  other 
development  districts  and  to  establish  such 
agencies,  Joint  or  otherwise,  as  they  may 
deem  desirable  for  making  effective  such 
agreements  and  compacts. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  309.  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  title,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971;  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1972,  and  June  30,  1973;  and 
for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  Any  amount  ap- 
propriated hereunder  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

ALLOCATIONS    TO    STATES 

Sec.  310.  (a)  Fifteen  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  309 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  allocated  by  the 
Secretary  among  the  States  for  State  com- 
prehensive planning.  Prom  such  15  per 
centum,  each  State  shall  be  allocated  $50,000 
for  each  such  year.  From  the  remainder  of 
such  l.S  per  centum,  each  State  shall  receive 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  remainder  as  the  population  of  each 
State  bears  to  the  population  of  all  States. 

(b)  Sixty  per  centum  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  309  for  each 
fiscal  year  shaJl  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary 
among  the  States  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning assistance  to  eligible  agencies  specified 
in  subsections  304  (2)  and  (3) .  From  such  60 
per  centum,  each  State  shall  be  allocated 
sao.OOO  for  each  such  year.  Prom  the  re- 
mainder of  the  60  per  centum,  each  State 
shall  receive  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  remainder  as  the  population 
of  each  State  bears  to  the  population  of  all 
States.  If  a  State  does  not  enter  into  an 
agreement  pursuant  to  section  305(e),  each 
planning  and  development  district  agency 
within  the  State,  which  enters  Into  an  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  section  305(f),  shall  be 
allocated  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  amount  the  State  would  be 
eligible  for.  If  It  had  entered  Into  an  agree- 
ment, as  the  population  of  the  planning  and 
development  district  bears  to  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  State. 

(c)  The  remaining  25  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  309 
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for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  expended,  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate,  as  follows: 

(I)  for  additional  grants  to  eligible  agen- 
cies referred  to  In  section  304  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  section  303; 

(II)  for  research,  technical  assistance,  pub- 
lications, and  demonstration  projects  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  to  advance  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  (Which  total  expenditures 
shall  not  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year);  and 

(III)  for  sums  Incurred  by  the  Secretary  In 
administering  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(d)  Any  amount  allocated  to  a  State  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  and  not  used  within 
such  State  may  be  reallocated  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  may  be  used  for  grants  to  any  agen- 
cies referred  to  In  section  304  except  a  State 
comprehensive  planning  agency. 

(e)  The  population  of  a  State,  of  all  the 
States,  and  of  any  planning  and  develop- 
ment district  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  available  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Censtis. 

AMENDMENTS 

Sec  311.  (a)  Section  701  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  (40  U.S.C.  461)  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Subsections  (a)-(f)  and  (l)(4)-(6) 
are  repealed. 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (g)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  .make 
grants  to  organizations  composed  of  public 
officials  representative  of  the  political  Juris- 
dictions within  the  metropolitan  area,  region, 
or  district  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such 
organizations  to  undertake  such  activities, 
Including  Implementation  of  metropolitan, 
regional,  and  district  plans,  as  he  finds  nec- 
essary or  desirable  for  the  solution  of  the 
metropolitan,  regional,  or  district  problems 
in   such   areas,   regions,   or   district." 

(3)  Subsection  (h)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "(h)  In 
addition  to  the  other  grants  authorized  by 
this  section,  the  Secretary"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof   "(h)    The  Secretary"  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "A  grant  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  the  survey  for  which  it  is 
made,  and  shall  be  made  to  the  appropriate 
State,  metropolitan,  or  regional  planning 
agency,  tribal  planning  council,  regional 
commission  established  by  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  or  under 
the  Public  Works  and  E^jonomic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning for  the  regions  established  under  such 
Acts,  or  local  development  districts  certified 
under  section  301  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965  for  compre- 
hensive planning  or.  if  there  Is  no  such 
agency  or  entity  which  is  qualified  and  will- 
ing to  receive  the  grant  and  provide  for  Its 
utilization  In  accordance  with  this  subsec- 
tion, directly  to  the  city,  other  municipal- 
ity, or  county  Involved." 

(4)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(J)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  section  not  to 
exceed  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  and  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  Any 
amount  appropriated  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  No  portion  of  any 
grant  made  under  this  section  shall  be  used 
for  the  preparation  of  plans  for  si>eclflc  pub- 
lic works.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  advance,  or  progress,  or  other  payments 
pursuant  to  any  grant  made  under  this  sec- 
tion, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  529)." 

(6)  The  caption  for  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "ASSISTANCE 
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FOR     ORGANIZATIONS     COMPOSED     OP 
PUBLIC   OFFICIALS   AND   FOR   HISTORIC 

SURVEYS". 

(b)  Section  204  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966  (42  U.S.C.  334)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Such  rules  and  regulations  may  Iden- 
tify the  type  of  projects  which  may  be 
exempted  from  coverage  because  of  their 
relative  lack  of  significance  for  State  or 
areawlde  planning  and  development  " 
TITLE  IV— UNIFORM  PLANNING  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR  GRANT-IN-AID  PROGRAMS 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  401.  (a)  (1)  The  Congress  finds  that 
the  rapid  increase  In  the  number  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  comparable  increase  in  planning  re- 
quirements for  such  programs.  These  plan- 
ning requirements  lack  uniformity,  fre- 
quently fail  to  define  clearly  comprehensive 
or  functional  planning,  or  to  identify  the 
jurisdiction  responsible  for  planning,  and 
may  result  in  a  variety  of  overlapping  and 
Inconsistent  activities  related  to  the  gather- 
ing and  analysis  of  data. 

(2)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  while 
sound,  coordinated,  and  consistent  compre- 
hensive and  functional  planning  is  essential 
to  the  accomplishment  of  national  objectives 
through  grant-in-aid  programs,  the  present 
overlapping  and  inconsistent  requirements 
limit  the  accomplishment  of  this  objective. 

(3)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  Fed- 
eral grants  for  comprehensive  and  functional 
planning  should  provide  assistance  for  and 
encourage  planning  necessary  to  meet  con- 
sistent and  coordinated  planning  require- 
ments in  other  Federal  grant  programs. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  elim- 
inate inconsistent  and  overlapping  grant  re- 
quirements by  standardizing  the  definitions 
of  comprehensive  planning  and  functional 
planning  and  to  apply  these  definitions 
properly  by  providing  a  method  of  Identifying 
planning  Jurisdictions  and  by  establishing 
the  basis  for  the  development  and  use  of 
common  data  and  information  bases. 
use  op  common  planning  information 
Sec.  402.  Federal  agencies  administering 
grant  programs  which  require  comprehen- 
sive or  functional  planning,  or  require  con- 
formity to  existing  planning  as  a  condition 
in  making  the  grants,  shall  require  that  such 
planning  -  proceed  from  social,  economic, 
demographic,  and  other  base  data,  statistics, 
and  projections  that  are  common  to  or  con- 
sistent with  those  being  employed  for  plan- 
ning related  activities  within  '„he  area.  Such 
agencies  shall  assure  that  their  data  re- 
quirements for  comprehensive  and  functional 
planning  are  common  or  consistent  and 
shall  assist  In  developing  and  expanding 
standard  planning  information  bases. 

comprehensive     AND     FUNCTIONAL 

planning   requirements 
Sec.  403.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  204(a)(1)  (42  VJB.C.  3334(a) 
( 1 ) )   is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  to  any  State  comprehensive  plan- 
ning agency  or  planning  and  development 
district  agency,  which  is  designated  to  per- 
form metropolitan  or  regional  planning  for 
the  area  within  which  the  assistance  is  to 
be  used.  and". 

(2)  Section  204(b)(1)(A)  (42  U.S.C. 
3334(b)  (1)  (A) )  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"areawlde  agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "State  comprehensive  planning 
agency  or  the  planning  and  development  dis- 
trict agency". 

(3)  Section  204(b)(2)  (42  VS.C.  3334(b) 
(2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "an  ap- 
propriate areawlde  agency  or  Instrumental- 
ity" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  ap- 
propriate    State     comprehensive     planning 
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agency  or 
agency.". 

(4)      Sectloi 
amended- 

(A)  by 
(7):  and 

(B)  by 
lowing  new 

"(11)     The 
planning 
ment    district 
henslve  plan 
nlng'  have  the 
In  section  102 
Policy  and 

(b)   The 
velopment  Act 
lows: 


planning  and  development  district 

208     (42     U.S.C.     3338)      U 

striding  out  paragraphs   (5)    and 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 


pa  "agraph : 

terms    'State    comprehensive 
planning    and    develop- 
agency'.    'area-wide    compre- 
_  .  and  'comprehensive  plan- 
same  meanings  as  given  them 
>f  the  Balanced  Urbanization 
Plar  nlng  Act.". 

Putjuc  Works  and  Economic  De- 
ot   1965   Is  amended  as  fol- 


ager cy 


nl  ug'. 


seco  Id 


follow;  ng 


general 


<03( 


theBeof 
pro])os«d 
econoi  nic 


Includes 


f((r 


(1)  The 
(42  U.S.C.  3151  ( 
before  the 
and  the 
July    1,    1973. 
henslve  plannlr  g 
to  a  State 
planning  and 
or  a  unit  of 

(2)  Section 
H ) )   U  funende^ 
-(A)  .l»y 

clause  (C) 

(B)  by  striking 
Ing  m  lieu 

"(D)    the 
district 

which    Is   part 
planning, 
transportation 
clflc  program 
help,  and  public 
by  the  State  or 
Secretary;  and 

(C)  by  addlni; 
lowing  new  claufe 

"(E)   on   or 
posed  district  Is 
district:". 

(3)  Section 
amended  by 
the  end  thereof 
on  or  after  Julj 
development 

(4)  Section 
amended   by 
the  end  thereof 
"and    the   terms 
■functional  pla 
slve   planning", 
district  agency", 
government" 
given  them  In 
Urbanization  anc 

(c)   The 
as  follows: 


sentence  of  section  301(a) 

a) )  Is  amended  by  inserting 

peri(^  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 

_      'except  that  on  or  after 

iiuch   assistance   for   compre- 

shall  be  made  available  only 

comjlrehenslve  planning  agency,  a 

development  district  agency. 

Hi  local  government". 

(a)(1)    (42  U.S.C.  3171(a) 


striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 


hare 


Housi  ag 


700(2)    (42  U.S.C.   1500C-2)    Is 

aa  follows:  "(2)   Is  Impor- 

devdlopment  of  the  locality  as 

<  omprehenslve  planning  for 

sul^dlvlslon  within  which  the 

sentence  of  section  709   (42 

amended  by  striking  out 

comprehensively  planned  development 

Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

planning   for    the   political 

which  the  area,  site,  or 


( 1 )  Section 
amended  to  read 
tant  to  the 
provided  for  in 
the  political 
land  Is  located.". 

(2)  The  first 
use.  1500d-l) 
"the 

of  the  locality" 
"comprehensive 
subdivision  wlthlt 
structure  Is 

(3)  Section 
amended  by  addlhg 
following  new 

"(5)   The  terms 
and     political 
meanings  as  glv_ 
the  Balanced  Urb 
nlng  Act." 

(d)  The  Natloi^ 
as  follows: 

(1)  Section 
amended — 

(A)    by  striking 
subsection  (d); 


located 
7]0 
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out  clause  (D)  and  Insert- 

the  following: 

district  has  an  overall 

development      program 

of   area-wide   comprehensive 

lies   adequate  land   use   and 

f  lannlng,  and  contains  a  spe- 

r  district  cooperation,  self- 

Investment  and  Is  approved 

States  affected  and  by  the 

and 

at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 

a^ter   July    1.    1973,    the  pro- 
a  planning  and  development 

4<3(d)    (42  U.S.C.  3171(d))   Is 

In^rtlng  before  the  period  at 

the  following:   "and  which. 

1.  1973,  Is  a  planning  and 

district". 

706      (42     use.      3216)      Is 

_   before  the  period  at 

comma  and  the  following: 

'comprehensive   planning". 

ng'.  'areawlde  oamprehen- 

'  planning  and  development 

and  'unit  of  general  local 

e    the    same    meanings    as 

section  102  of  the  Balanced 

Planning  Act". 

Act  of  1961  is  amended 


1na»rttng 


niLlng 


(42     use.     1500e)     U 
at  the  end  thereof  the 
pai^agraph : 

'comprehensive  planning" 

si^xll vision'    have    the   same 

them  In  section   102  of 

iinlzatlon  Policy  and  Plan- 


Housing  Act  Is  amended 

(12    U.S.C.    1749aa)     Is 

out  "and"  at  the  end  of 


(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (e)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"- 
and  ' 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(f)  the  terms  'comprehensive  planning', 
'planning  and  development  district  agency", 
and  unit  of  general  local  government"  have 
the  same  meanings  as  given  them  In  section 
102  of  the  Balanced  Urbanization  Policy  and 
Planning  Act."' 

(2)  Section  1003(b)(3)  (12  U.S.C.  1749cc 
(b)  (3) )   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Is  consistent  with  comprehensive 
planning  by  the  State,  a  planrUng  and  devel- 
opment district  agency,  or  a  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  for  the  area  within 
which  the  land  is  located." 

(e)  The  New  Communities  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  404(4)  (42  U.S.C.  3903(4))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(4)  the  internal  development  plan  is  con- 
sistent with  State  or  areawlde  comprehen- 
sive planning  for  the  area  In  which  the  land 
Is  situated.". 

(2)  Section  415  (42  U.S.C.  3914)  U  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(d)  The  terms  'State  comprehensive  plan- 
ning" and  'areawlde  comprehensive  planning" 
have  the  same  meamngs  as  given  them  In 
section  102  of  the  Balanced  Urbamzatlon 
Policy  and  Planning  Act." 

(f)  The  Hoiislng  Act  of  1940  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  parenthetical  matter  in  the  last 
sentence  of  section  102(d)  (42  U.S.C.  1462 
(d)),  strike  out  "the  general  plan  of  the 
locality  as  a  whole""  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "comprehensive  planning  by  the  unit  of 
general  local  government  for  the  area  cov- 
ered by  the  General  Neighborhood  Renewal 
Plan"". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  103(d) 
(42  US.C.  1453(d))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Such  programs  shall  conform.  In 
the  determination  of  the  governing  body  of 
the  locality,  to  comprehensive  planning  by 
the  unit  of  general  local  government  for  the 
area  covered  by  the  community  renewal  nro- 
gram.""  "^ 

(3)  SecUon  110  (42  U.S.C.  1460)  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  amending  subsection  (b)(1)  to 
read  as  follows:  "(i)  shall  conform  to  com- 
prehensive planning  by  the  luilt  of  general 
local  government  for  the  urban  renewal  area 
and  to  the  workable  program  referred  to  In 
section  101  hereof,  and  shall  be  consistent 
with  definite  local  objectives  respecUng  ap- 
propriate land  uses.  Improved  traffic,  pubUc 
transportation,  public  utUltles,  recreational 
and  community  faculties,  and  other  pubUc 
Improvements,  and"";  and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(1)  'Comprehensive  planning"  and  'unit 
of  general  local  government'  have  the  same 
meanings  as  given  them  In  section  102  of  the 
Balanced  Urbanization  Policy  and  Planning 

(g)  The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  as  follows- 

(1)  Section  703(c)(2)  (42  U.S.C.  3103(c) 
(2))  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows-  "(2) 
consistent  with  comprehensive  planning  by 
the  unit  of  general  local  government  and 
with  public  health,  recreation,  and  other 
functional  planning  for  the  development  of 
the  commuiUty  within  which  the  faculties 
will  be  located,  and". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  704(c) 
(42  U.S.C.  3104(c))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  No  grant  shaU  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  land  will  be  utilized  for  a  public  purpose 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  and  that 
such  utilization  wiU  contribute  to  economy 
efficiency,  and  the  development  of  the  area 
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as  provided  for  in  areawlde  comprehensive 
planning  or  comprehensive  plannlne  bv 
units  of  general  local  government,  and  oub 
lie  works  and  facilities,  public  health  trans" 
portatlon.  recreation,  or  other  relevant  func'. 
tlonal  plarmlng." 

(3)  Section  706  (42  U.S.C.  3106)  t. 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  The  terms  comprehensive  planning" 
'areawlde  comprehensive  planning',  func' 
tlonai  planning",  and  'unit  of  general  local 
government'  have  the  same  meanings  as 
given  them  In  section  102  of  the  Balanced 
Urbanization  Policy  and  Planning  Act  ■' 

(h)  The  Housing  Act  of  1954  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Section  702(b)(2)  (40  U.S.C.  462(b) 
(2))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(2)  it 
conforms  to  comprehensive  planning  by  the 
State,  a  planning  and  development  district 
agency,  or  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, and  to  functional  planning  for  official 
State,  areawlde.  and  local  water,  sewer  and 
other  public  works  or  faculties,  public  health 
facilities,  recreational  faculties,  and". 

(2)  Section  703  (40  U.S.C.  460)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  before  clause 
(4); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  the  word  "and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause:  "(5)  the  terms  'compre- 
hensive planning",  'planning  and  develop- 
ment dUtrict  agency',  'imlt  of  general  local 
government',  and  'functional  planning"  have 
the  same  meanings  as  given  them  In  section 
102  of  the  Balanced  Urbanization  PoUcv  and 
Planning  Act."' 

WATER.     SEWEH.     AND     OTHER     PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  FACn^ITIES— FUNCnONAL 
AND    COMPREHENSIVE    PLANNING    RE- 
QUIREMENT AMENDMENTS 
Sec.  404  (a)  Section  702(c)  (2)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  (42 
U.S.C.  3102(c)  (2) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows:    "(2)    consistent  with  official  areawnde 
water  and  sewer  fimctlonal  planning,  meet- 
ing criteria  established  by  the  Secretarv,  for 
a   unified  or  officially  coordinated  areawlde 
water  and  sewer  faclUtles  system  as  part  of 
areawlde  comprehensive  planning  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  area,  except  that  prior  to 
October  1.  1969.  grants  for  projects  mav,  In 
the    discretion   of   the   Secretary,    be   made 
under  this  section  when  such  planning  for 
an  areawlde  water  and  sewer  facilities  system 
is   under   active  preparation,   although  not 
yet  completed,  if  the  facility  or  facilities  for 
which   assistance   is   sought   can   reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  Included  as  essential  to 
such  planning,  and  there  is  urgent  need  for 
the  facility  or  facilities;". 

(b)  The  Housing  Amendments  of  1955  are 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  202(b)  (42  U.S.C.  1492 (b  i  i  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(5)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  e.x- 
tended  under  clause  (1)  of  subsection  la) 
of  this  section  unless  the  project  Is  consistent 
with  functional  planning  for  official  areawide 
water  and  sewer  and  other  pubUc  works  and 
facilities."" 

(2)  Section  206  (42  U.S.C.  1496)  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  conama  and  the  following:  "and 
the  term  'functional  planning"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  given  it  In  section  102  of  the 
Balanced  Urbanization  Policy  and  Planning 
Act." 

(c)  Section  306  of  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  (7 
U.S.C.  1926)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  (1)  Is  amended  by  ad- 
ding at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sen- 
tence: "No  loans  shall  be  made  or  Insured 
under  this  paragraph  unless  the  Secretary 
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determines  that  the  project  Is  consistent 
with  functional  planning  for  official  areawlde 
and  local  open  space,  recreation,  and  water 
and  sewer  and  other  public  works  and  faclU- 
tles." 

(2)  Strike  out  all  the  matter  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  following  "(lU)"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "is  nec- 
essary for  orderly  community  development 
consistent  with  official  areawlde  water  and 
sewer  functional  planning  and  not  inconsist- 
ent with  any  planned  development  under 
areawlde  comprehensive  planning  or  com- 
prehensive planning  undertaken  by  the  unit 
of  general  local  government  within  which 
the  project  Is  located  and  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  regulations  requiring  the  submis- 
sion of  all  applications  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  to  the  city  or  county 
government  In  which  the  proposed  project 
is  to  be  located  for  review  and  comment  by 
such  agency  within  a  designated  period  of 
time.". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  (4)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph : 

"iC)  The  terms  -comprehensive  planning', 
areawlde  comprehensive  planning',  'func- 
tional planning',  and  'unit  of  general  local 
government'  have  the  same  meanings  as 
given  them  in  section  102  of  the  Balanced 
Urbanization  Policy  and  Planning  Act." 

(4)  Subsection  (a)(6)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(6)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  ag- 
gregating not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  in  any 
fiscal  year  to  public  bodies  or  such  agencies 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  having  au- 
thority to  conduct  official  areawide  water 
and  sewer  functional  planning  for  the  de- 
velopment of  water  and  sewer  systems  In 
rural  areas  which  do  not  have  funds  avail- 
able for  immediate  undertaking  of  such 
planning." 

(5)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing immediately  after  the  word  "section"  the 
following:  "but  complying  with  the  planning 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)  (1)  and  (3)". 

(d)  The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  Is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  Subsection  101(a)(1)(C)  (42  U.S.C. 
3131(a)(1)(C))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(C)  the  area  for  which  a  project  is  to  be 
undertaken  has  an  approved  overall  eco- 
nomic development  program,  as  provided  In 
section  202(b)  (10)  and  such  project  is  con- 
sistent with  such  program  and  with  func- 
tional planning  for  official  areawlde  and  local 
water  and  sewer  and  other  public  works  and 
faculties; ". 

(2)  Section  201(a)(5)  (42  U.S.C.  3141(a) 
(5))   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  such  area  has  an  approved  overall 
economic  development  program  as  provided 
in  section  202(b)  (10)  and  the  project  for 
which  financial  assistance  Is  sought  is  con- 
sistent with  such  program  and  with  func- 
tional planning  for  official  areawlde  and  local 
water  and  sewer  and  other  public  works  and 
faculties." 

(3)  Section  202(b)  (10)  (42  U.S.C.  3142(b) 
(10) )   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  No  such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
unless  there  shall  be  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  an  overaU  economic 
development  program  for  the  area  which  is 
part  of  areawide  comprehensive  planning 
and  a  finding  by  the  State,  or  any  agency, 
instrtmaentallty,  or  local  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  that  the  project  for  which  fi- 
nancial assistance  is  sought  Is  consistent 
with  such  program  and,  where  appUcable, 
with  functional  planning  for  official  area- 
wide  and  local  open  space,  recreation,  and 
water  and  sewer  and  other  public  works  and 
faclUtles.  On  and  after  JiUy  1,  1973,  sucli 
finding  shall  be  made  only  by  the  State 
comprehensive  planning  agency,  a  planning 
and  development  district  agency,  or  a  unit 
of  general  loctU  government  for  the  area 
within  which  the  project  Is  to  be  located. 
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Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize  financial 
assistance  for  any  project  prohibited  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  or  political  subdivision  In 
which  the  project  would  be  located,  nor  pre- 
vent the  Secretary  from  requiring  such  pe- 
riodic revisions  of  previously  approved  over- 
all economic  development  programs  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate."" 

(e)  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  8(b)(6)  (33  U.S.C.  466e(b) 
(6) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(6)  no 
grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  under 
this  section  unless  such  project  Is  In  con- 
formity with  the  State  water  pollution  con- 
trol functional  plan  submitted  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  7  and  with  official 
areawlde  water  and  sewer  functional  plan- 
ning and  has  been  certified  by  the  appropri- 
ate State  water  pollution  control  agency  as 
entitled  to  priority  over  other  eligible  proj- 
ects on  the  basis  of  financial  as  well  as  wa- 
ter pollution  control  needs; ". 

(2)  Section  8(f)  (33  U.S.C.  466e(f))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  In- 
crease the  amount  of  a  grant  made  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  by  an  addi- 
tional 10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
grant  for  any  project  which  has  been  certi- 
fied to  him  by  an  official  State  planning 
agency  or  a  planning  and  development  dis- 
trict agency  empowered  under  State  or  local 
laws  or  Interstate  compact  to  perform  met- 
ropolitan comprehensive  planning,  as  being 
In  conformity  with  metropolitan  compre- 
hensive planning  for  a  metropolitan  area 
Within  which  the  assistance  Is  to  be  used. 
The  provisions  of  this  subsection  may  be  ex- 
tended to  any  urban  area.  Including  those 
surrounding  areas  that  form  an  economic 
and  socially  related  region,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration such  fEictors  as  present  and  futxire 
population  trends  and  piatterns  of  urban 
growth,  location  of  transportation  facUltlee 
and  systems,  and  distribution  of  Industrial, 
commercial,  residential,  govenmiental,  insti- 
tutional, and  other  activities,  which  In  the 
opimon  of  the  President  lends  Itself  as  be- 
ing appropriate  for  the  purposes  hereof  for 
any  project  certified  by  an  official  State 
planning  agency  or  planning  and  develop- 
ment district  agency  as  being  in  conformity 
with  State  or  areawide  comprehensive 
planning." 

(3)  Section  10(j)  (33  U.S.C.  466g(j))  Is 
amended — 

( A )  by  striking  out  "the  term"  in  the  mat- 
ter preceding  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1); 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  inseriilng  In  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(D)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "(3)  'functional  planning",  'func- 
tional plan",  'metropolitan  comprehensive 
plarmlng',  'State  planning  agency",  and 
'planning  and  development  district  agency' 
have  the  same  meanings  as  given  them  in 
section  102  of  the  Balanced  Urbanization 
Policy  and  Planning  Act." 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SEBNICES  AND  FACnJTIES  fTTNC- 
TIONAL  PLANNING  REQUIREMENT  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Sec.  405.  (a)  The  Public  Health  Service 
Act  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  314(a)(1)  (42  U.S.C.  246(a) 
( 1 ) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "compre- 
hensive"" wherever  it  appears  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "coordinated". 

(2)  Section  314(a)  (2)  (42  U.S.C.  246  (a) 
(2) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  the  mat- 
ter preceding  subparagraph  (A)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(2)  In  order  to  be  approved  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  a  State  functional  plan 
for  State  pubUc  health  services  and  facilities 
must — ". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  314(b) 
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(42  U.S.e.  246(b) )  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "comprehensive  regional,  metropolitan 
area,  or  other  local  area  plans  for  coordina- 
tion of  existing  and  planned  health  services  " 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"functional  planning  to  coordinate  existing 
and  planned  regional,  metropolitan  area,  or 
other  local  area  public  health  services  and 
facilities". 

(4)  The  second  sentence  of  section  314(d) 

(1)  (42  U.S.C.  246(d)(1))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "State  plans  for  provision  of 
public  health  services"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "functional  plans  for  State  public 
health  services  and  faclUtles". 

(5)  All  the  matter  preceding  subpara- 
graph   (A)    of    314(d)(2)     (42    U.S.C.   246(d) 

(2)  )   Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(2)  In  order  to  be  approved  imder  this 
subsection,  a  State  public  health  services  and 
facilities  functional  plan  must — ". 

(6)  Section  314(d)(2)  (42  U.S.C.  246(d) 
(2)  (D) )  Is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"and  not  Inconsistent  with  official  functional 
planning  for  regional,  metropolitan  area,  or 
other  local  area  public  health  services  and 
faculties"". 

(7)  The  second  sentence  of  section  314(e) 
(42  U.S.C.  246(e))  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  are  in  accordance  with  fiinc- 
tlonal  planning  for  regional,  metropolitan 
areawlde.  and  other  locaJ  area  pubUc  health 
ser\-lces  and  facilities". 

(8)  Section  314(g)(4)  (42  U.S.C.  246(g) 
(4)  )  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"; 
and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  The  terms  "functional  planning'  and 
'functional  plan'  have  the  same  meanings  as 
given  them  in  section  102  of  the  Balanced 
Urbanization   Policy   and   Plarmlng   Act". 

(9)  The  first  sentence  of  section  604(a) 
(42  U.S.C.  291d(a))  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows:  "Any  State  desiring  to  participate  In 
this  part  may  submit  a  State  public  health 
services  and  faclUtles  functional  plan." 

(10)  Section  391  (42  U.S.C.  280t>-l)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  the  terms  'functional  planning'  and 
'functional  plan'  have  the  same  meanings  as 
given  them  In  section  102  of  the  Balanced 
Urbanization  Policy  and  Planning  Act." 

(11)  Section  393(b)  (42  U.S.C.  280b-3(bl  ) 
Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  1 3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and";   and 

(B)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

" (4)  the  faclUty  will  be  in  conformity  with 
the  State  pubUc  health  services  and  facul- 
ties functional  plan  and  with  functional 
planning  for  regional,  metropolitan  area,  and 
other  local  area  public  health  services  and 
facilities." 

(12)  Section  604(a)(4)  (42  U.S.C.  291d 
(a)(4))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "com- 
munity, area,  or  regional  plans""  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "functional  planning  for 
regional.  metropoUtan  area,  or  other  local 
area  public  health  services  and  faculties'". 

(13)  Section  605(b)(3)  (42  U.S.C.  291e 
(b)(31)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(3)  that  the  application  is  in  conformity 
with  the  State  plan  approved  under  section 
604  and  with  functional  planning  for  re- 
gional. metropoJltan.  or  other  local  area 
public  health  services  and  faclUtles  and 
contains  an  assurance  that  in  the  operation 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"(3)  the  terms  'fimctlonal  planning'  and 
'functional  plan'  have  the  same  meanings  as 
given  them  in  section  102  of  the  Balanced 
Urbanization  Policy  and  Planning  Act.  " 

(21)  Section  791(b)  (2)  (42  UB.C.  295h(b) 
(2) )   Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (D); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (E)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause : 

"(P)  the  facility  for  which  assistance  Is 
sought  win  be  In  conformity  with  the  State 
public  health  services  and  facilities  func- 
tional plan  and  with  functional  planning 
for  regional,  metropolitan  area,  and  other 
local  area  public  health  services  and  fa- 
cilities." 

(22)  Section  795  (42  U.a.C.  295h-4)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(d)  The  terms  'functional  planning'  and 
'functional  plan'  have  the  same  meanings 
as  given  them  in  section  102  of  the  Balanced 
Urbanization  Policy  and  Planning  Act  " 

(23)  Section  807(c)  (42  U.S.C.  296f(c)) 
is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 3 ) ; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(5)  provides  that  the  facility  will  be  In 
conformity  with  the  State  public  health 
services  and  facilities  functional  plan  and 
with  functional  planning  for  regional,  met- 
ropolitan area,  and  other  local  area  public 
health  services  and  facilities." 

(24)  Section  843  (42  U.S.C.  298b)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  The  terms  functional  planning'  and 
'functional  plan'  have  the  same  meanings 
as  given  them  in  section  102  of  the  Balanced 
Urbanization  Policy  and  Planning  Act." 

(b)  The  Mental  Retardation  Pacllltles  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963  is  amended  as  follows; 

(1)  Section  122  (42  U.S.C.  2662)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4) ; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (5)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"; 
and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(6)  the  facility  will  be  in  conformity  with 
the  State  public  health  services  and  facili- 
ties functional  plan  and  with  functional 
planning  for  regional,  metropolitan  area, 
and  oiher  local  area  public  health  services 
and  facilities." 

(21  Section  134(a)  (42  U.S.C.  2674(a))  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  be- 
tween the  words  "State"  and  "plan"  the  fol- 
lowing: "public  health  services  and  facilities 
functional";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  clause  (A)  of  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "(A)  which  is  based  on  a  state- 
wide inventory  of  existing  facilities,  a  survey 
of  need,  and  (except  to  the  extent  provided 
by  or  pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
under  section  133)  is  in  conformity  with 
functional  planning  for  regional,  metropoli- 
tan area,  and  other  local  area  public  health 
services  and  facilities;" 

(3)  Clause  (C)  in  the  next  to  the  last 
sentence  of  section  135(a)  (42  U.S.C.  2675 
(a) )  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  "section  134"  the  following:  "and  with 
functional  planning  for  regional,  metropoli- 
tan area,  and  other  local  area  public  health 
services  and  facilities.". 
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(4)  SecUon  142(a)(4)  (42  U.S.C.  2678a(a) 
(4 ) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(4)  in  case  of  an  applicant  which  has  in 
existence  (A)  a  State  public  health  services 
and  facilities  functional  plan,  including  serv- 
ices for  the  mentally  retarded,  or  (B)  a  State 
functional  plan  relating  to  the  provision  of 
services  for  the  mentally  retarded,  the  serv- 
Ices  to  be  provided  by  the  facility  are  con- 
sistent with  the  plan  and  with  relevant  func- 
tional planning  for  the  region,  metropolitan 
area,  and  other  area." 

(5)  Section  204(a)  (42  U.SC.  2684(a))  u 
amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  be- 
tween  the  words  "State"  and  "plan"  the  fol- 
lowing:  "public  health  services  and  facilities 
functional";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  (A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(A) 
which  is  based  on  a  statewide  Inventory  of 
existing  facilities,  a  survey  of  need,  and 
(except  to  the  extent  provided  by  or  pursuant 
to  regulations  prescribed  under  section  203 1 
functional  planning  for  regional,  metropoli- 
tan area,  and  other  local  area  public  health 
services; ". 

(6)  Clause  (C)  in  the  next  to  last  sentence 
of  section  205(a)  (42  U.S.C.  2685(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  "sec- 
tion 204"  the  following:  "and  with  functional 
planning  for  regional,  metropolitan  area,  and 
other  local  area  public  health  services  and 
facilities". 

(7)  Section  221(a)  (6)  (42  U.S.C.  2688a(a) 
(5)  )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  the  services  to  be  provided  by  the 
center  are  included  in  the  State  public  health 
services  and  facilities  functional  plan,  in- 
cluding mental  health  services,  or  in  a  State 
mental  health  functional  plan  submitted  to 
the  Public  Health  Service  by  the  State  men- 
tal health  authority  in  accordance  with  title 
III  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and  are 
not  Inconsistent  with  relevant  functional 
planning  for  regional,  metropolitan  area,  and 
other  local  area  public  health  services  and 
facilities." 

(8)  Section  401  (42  U.S.C.  2691)  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(1)  The  terms  'functional  planning'  and 
■functional  plan'  have  the  same  meanings 
as  given  them  in  section  102  of  the  Balanced 
Urbanization  Policy  and  Planning  Act." 

C0MPREHE2JSIVE     AND     TRANSPORTATION     FCNC- 
nONAL    PtANNINO    REQUDIEMENT    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Section  101(a)  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"The  term  'functional  planning'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  given  it  in  section  102  of 
the  Balanced  Urbanization  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning Act." 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  134  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "comprehensive  transportation  plan- 
ning" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "coordi- 
nated  transjKjrtation   functional   planning"'. 

(c)  Section  U(f)  of  the  Pederal-Ald  High- 
way Act  of  1965  (82  Stat.  820:  Public  Law 
90-495)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "com- 
prehensive transportation  planning"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "coordinated  trans- 
portation functioning  planning". 

(d)  The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  3(c)(1)  (49  U.S.C.  1602(a)(1)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(1)  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  such  assistance  is  essential 
to  a  program,  proposed  or  under  active  prep- 
aration, which  conforms  or  will  conform  to 
of&clal  areawide  transportation  functional 
planning  for  a  unified  or  officially  coordi- 
nated urban  transportation  system  as  a  part 
of  areawide  comprehensive  planning  for  the 
development  of  the  urban  area,". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(a)  (49 
U.S.C.  1603  (a) )  is  amended  by  striking  out 
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"for  a  unified  or  officially  coordinated  urban 
transportation  system  as  a  i>art  of  the  com- 
prehensively planned  development  of  the 
urban  area",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "and  which  conforms  to 
official  areawide  transportation  functional 
planning  for  a  unified  or  officially  coordi- 
nated urban  transportation  system  as  a  part 
of  areawide  comprehensive  planning  for  the 
development  of  the  urban  area". 

(3)  Section  12(c)  (49  U.S.C.  1608(c))  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon;  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

•"(6)  the  terms  'comprehensive  planning' 
and  'functional  planning'  have  the  same 
meanings  as  given  them  in  section  102  of 
the  Balanced  Urbanization  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning Act." 

(e)  Section  202(d)(1)  (42  U.S.C.  1492(d) 
(1) )  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(1)  that  there 
is  being  actively  developed  (or  has  been  de- 
veloped )  for  the  urban  or  other  metropolitan 
area  served  by  the  applicant  a  program,  meet- 
ing criteria  established  by  him  and  conform- 
ing to  official  transportation  functional  plan- 
ning for  the  area,  for  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  and  cordinated  mass  trans- 
portation system;". 

(f)  The  Federal  Airport  Act  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Section  2(a)  (49  U.S.C.  1101(a))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■'(13)  'Functional  planning'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  given  it  In  section  102  of  the 
Balanced  Urbanization  Policy  and  Planning 
Act  " 

(2)  Section  9(a)  (49  U.S.C.  1108(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "No  project  may  be 
inconsistent  with  State,  areawide,  or  munici- 
pal transportation  functional  planning  which 
is  not  In  conflict  with  the  national  airport 
plan." 

COMPREHENSIVE  AND  OPEN  SPACE  AND  RECREA- 
TION FUNCTIONAL  PLANNING  REQUIREMENT 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  407.  (a)  The  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Section  5(d)  (16  U.S.C.  460  l-8(d))  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"A  coordinated,  statewide,  open  space  and 
outdoor  recreation  functional  plan  shall  be 
required  prior  to  the  consideration  by  the 
Secretary  of  financial  assistance  for  acquisi- 
tion or  development  projects  and  such  acqui- 
sition or  projects  shall  not  be  Inconsistent 
with  regional  and  local  official  open  space  and 
outdoor  recreation  functional  planning."; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  all  the  matter  fol- 
lowing clause  (4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"The  plan  shall  take  into  account  relevant 
Federal  resources  and  programs  and  shall 
be  correlated  so  far  as  practicable  with  other 
State,  regional,  and  local  comprehensive 
planning  and  official  open  space  and  outdoor 
recreation  functional  planning.  Where  there 
exists  or  is  in  preparation  for  any  particular 
State  a  comprehensive  plan  prepared  through 
comprehensive  planning,  financed  In  part 
with  funds  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  any  state- 
wide oi>en  space  and  outdoor  recreation 
functional  plan  prepared  for  purposes  of  this 
Act  shall  be  based  upon  the  same  population, 
growth,  and  other  pertinent  factors  as  used 
in  formulating  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  financed  plans. 

"The  Secretary  may  provide  financial  as- 
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slstance  to  any  State  for  projects  for  the 
preparation  of  a  coordinated,  statewide,  open 
space  and  outdoor  recreation  functional  plan 
when  such  plan  Is  not  otherwise  available 
or  for  the  maintenance  of  such  plan. 

"As  used  In  this  Act,  the  terms  'compre- 
hensive planning',  'functional  planning'  and 
'functional  plan'  have  the  same  meanings 
as  given  them  In  section  102  of  the  Balanced 
Urbanization  Policy  and  Planning  Act." 

(2)  The  second  sentence  In  the  third  full 
paragraph  of  section  5(f)  (16  U.S.C.  460  1-8 
(f )  )  IS  amended  by  striking  out  "comprehen- 
sive statewide  outdoor  recreation  plan"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "coordinated,  state- 
wide, open  space  and  outdoor  recreation 
functional  plan." 

(b)  Section  703(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961  (42  U.S.C.  1500b(a) )  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  con- 
tracts to  make  grants  under  sections  702  and 
705  of  this  title  only  if  he  finds  that  such  as- 
sistance Is  needed  for  carrying  out  a  unified 
or  officially  coordinated  program,  meeting 
criteria  established  by  him,  and  conforming 
to  official  areawide,  open  space  and  outdoor 
recreation  functional  planning  for  the  pro- 
vision of  open  space  land  as  part  of  areawide 
comprehensive  planning  for  the  development 
of  the  urban  area.". 

(c)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
acquisition  or  use  of  public  lands  by  States, 
counties,  or  municipalities  for  recreational 
purposes",  approved  June  14,  1926,  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1(a) 
(43  use.  869(a))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Before  the  land  may  be  disposed  of 
under  this  Act,  It  must  be  shown  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Secretary  that  the  land  Is 
to  be  used  for  an  established  or  definitely 
proposed  project  and  that  the  project  Is  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  open  space  and  out- 
door recreation  functional  plan  for  the 
State." 

(2)  Section  1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  term  'functional  plan'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  given  It  in  section  102  of 
the  Balanced  Urbanization  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning Act." 

(d)  Section  31  of  the  Bankhead -Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1010)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Any  project  undertaken  under  this  authori- 
zation may  not  be  inconsistent  with  State 
and  areawide  open  space  and  outdoor  recre- 
ation functional  plans.  The  term  'functional 
plan'  has  the  same  meaning  as  given  it  in 
section  102  of  the  Balanced  Urbanization 
Policy  and  Planning  Act." 

(e)  Section  7(a)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  636)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"  (8)  Any  loan  extended  to  a  small  business 
concern  for  recreational  development  may 
not  be  inconsistent  with  areawide  and  local 
open  space  and  outdoor  recreation  functional 
planning.  The  term  "functional  planning'  has 
the  same  meaning  as  given  it  In  section  102  of 
the  Balanced  Urbanization  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning Act.' 

WATER   RESOURCES    FTTNCTIONAL   PLANNING 
REQUIREMENT    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  408.  (a)  The  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  2  (16  U.S.C.  1002)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"'  'Pimctlonal  Plan" — the  same  n^ning  as 
given  it  In  section  102  of  the  Bafcced  Ur- 
banization Policy  and  Planning  Act." 

(2)  Insert  after  section  4  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  4A.  Any  planning  or  installation  of 
works  of  improvement  undertaken  may  not 
be  inconsistent  with  the  State  and  areawide 
water  resources  functional  plans,  and  where 
the  planning  or  Installation  Includes  recrea- 
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tlonal  development,  may  not  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  State  and  areawide  open  space  and 
outdoor  recreation  functional  plans." 

(b)  Section  104  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1968  (33  use.  610)  is  amended  as 
follows: 

( 1 )  Immediately  after  the  first  sentence 
In  subsection  (a)  Insert  the  following  new 
sentence:  "No  such  control  operation  may 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  State  or  area'wlde 
water  resources  functional  plan." 

(2)  Add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(c)  The  term  "functional  plan'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  given  It  in  section  102  of 
the  Balanced  Urbanization  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning Act." 

(c)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing 
Federal  participation  In  the  cost  of  protect- 
ing the  shores  of  publicly  owned  property", 
approved  August  13,  1946,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  section  (33  U.S.C.  426e)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(f)  No  project  may  be  Inconsistent  with 
State  and  areawide  water  resources  func- 
tional plans,  and  for  those  projects  which 
Include  recreational  beaches,  they  may  not 
be  inconsistent  with  State  and  areawide  open 
space  and  outdoor  recreation  plans." 

(2)  Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  section 
4  (33  U.S.C.  426h)  Insert  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and  the  term  'functional  plan' 
has  the  same  meaning  as  given  it  In  section 
102  of  the  Balanced  Urbanization  Policy  and 
Planning  Act." 

(d)  The  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
of  1956  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  2  (43  U.SC  422b)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(f)  The  term  functional  plan'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  given  It  In  section  102  of 
the  Balanced  Urbanization  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning Act." 

(2)  Section  8  (43  U.S.C.  422h)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Projects  shall  be  consistent 
with  State  and  areawide  water  resources 
functional  plans,  and  If  they  Include  recrea- 
tional development,  they  shall  be  consistent 
with  State  and  areawide  open  space  and  out- 
door recreation  functional  plans." 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis  of  the  Bal- 
anced Urbanization  Policy  and  Planning 
Act 

title  I GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Declaration  of  purpose 
Section  101  declares  the  purpose  of  the 
Act  Is  to  establish  procedures  for  developing 
a  national  urbanization  policy,  to  provide 
greater  coordination  In  the  administration 
of  Federal  urban  and  economic  development 
grants,  to  provide  assistance  to  States  and 
localities  for  developing  comprehensive  co- 
ordination and  planning  agencies  and  ac- 
tivities, to  consolidate  comprehensive  plan- 
ning requirements  for  grant  programs,  and 
to  systematize  other  planning  requirements. 

Deftnitions 
Section     102    contains    definitions    of    11 
terms,  including  "comprehensive  planning," 
'"functional   planning,"   and   "planning  and 
development  district." 

Presidential  responsibility 

Section  103  makes  the  President  respon- 
sible for  providing  policy  guidance  and  re- 
view of  the  administration  of  the  Act,  and 
for  promulgating  Implementing  general  rules 
and  regulations,  vi^th  particular  regard  to 
maintaining  consistency  among  the  compre- 
hensive and  functional  planning  require- 
ments of  this  Act  and  similar  requirements 
of  Section  401  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1968.  The  latter  deals 
with  "Coordinated  Intergovernmental  Policy 
and  Administration  of  Development  Assist- 
ance Programs.'' 
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TTTL*    n lEVILOPMXNT    OF   A    NATIONAI. 

Dl  LSANIZATION    POLICY 

Finding  and  declaration  of  policy 
Section  201  ja)  finds  that  rapid  urban  pop- 
ulation growtji  and  urban  development,  to- 
gether with  a  decline  In  farm  population  and 
migration  to  the  cltlea,  has  created  an  Imbal- 
ance between)  needs  and  resources  which 
threatens  the  Nation's  achievement  of  satis- 
factory living  standards. 

Section  201(b)  further  finds  that  Federal 
programs  already  have  a  significant  effect  on 
population  distribution,  economic  growth, 
and  urban  development;  that  the  purposes 
of  separate  programs  often  conflict;  and  that 
a  concerted  effort  Is  needed  to  coordinate 
existing  and  fUture  programs  within  a  sys- 
tem of  planned  development  and  priorities 
In  accordance  with  a  national  urbanization 
policy. 

Section  201(c)  declares  that  It  Is  a  con- 
tinuing Pedeial  responsibility,  oonalstent 
with  the  respc.^lblUtles  of  State  and  local 
government  anjd  the  private  sector,  to  under- 
take the  develobment  of  a  national  urbaniza- 
tion policy  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  sp)eclflc 
decisions  at  tie  national  level  which  affect 
the  pattern  of  urban  growth  and  provide  a 
framework  foi  development  of  interstate, 
3tatet  Xad  local  policy. 

Sectfdh  201(1)  further  declares  that  the 
national  urban  zatlon  policy  should — 

( 1 )  favor  ps  ttema  of  urbanization  and 
econonilc  devel  >pmeTit  which  offer  a  range  of 
alternative  locations  and  encourage  the  wise 
and  balanced  use  of  physical  and  human 
resources: 

1 2)  foster  tie  economic  strength  of  all 
parts  of  the  nation; 

(3)  reverse  tilgratlon  and  growth  trends 
which  lncreas4  disparities  among  States, 
regions,  and  cities; 

(4)  treat  con  prehenslvely  poverty  axid  em- 
ployment problims  associated  with  urbaniza- 
tion and  rural  decline; 

(5)  develop  means  to  alleviate  present 
trends  which  ac  :entuate  racial  conflict; 

(6)  Indicate  liow  the  Federal  Government 
can  help  revltalae  existing  communities  and 
encourage  large-scale  urban  and  new  com- 
munity development; 

(7)  assist  general  governmental  Institu- 
tions In  achievng  balanced  urban  growth; 
and 

(8)  facilitate  better  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral programs  a  d  as  to  encourage  desirable 
urban  growth  pe  ttems. 

Vrbanizatiaii  policy,  planning,  and 
coordination 
Section  202  piovldes  that.  In  order  to  de- 
velop   the    natlcnal    urbanization   policy,    a 
number  of  funct  ons  shall  be  performed  with- 
in the  Executive  pfflce  of  the  P^resldent.  These 
Include  the  prepejatlon  of  an  Annxial  Report 
on  Urban  Growtli;  the  collection  and  evalua- 
tion  of  information   on   population   growth 
and     movement      urbanization,     economic 
growth,  land  ua;  patterns,  and  natural  re- 
source conservation  and  development;  a  con- 
tinuing   aasessment    of    Federal    efforts    to 
develop  and  imp:  ement  a  national  urbaniza- 
tion policy;  an  estimate  of  the  needs  of  Inter- 
state, State,  local  and  private  plans  and  pro- 
grams affecting  tiat  policy;  an  evaluation  of 
the    relationship    of    Federal    programs    and 
poUcies  to  Lnterslate.  State,  local  and  private 
plans,  poUcles,  and  programs;   and  an  esti- 
mate  of   needs   cf  Federal   programs   which 
affect   those  nonfederal   plans,  poUcies,  and 
programs. 

Urba  I  growth  report 
Section  203(a)  requires  the  President  to 
transmit  the  Annual  Report  on  Urban  Growth 
to  Congress  not  Ifcter  than  February  20.  This 
Section  specifies  What  the  report  shall  con- 
tain, including  data  describing  urban  growth 
characterUtlcs  anjl  Identifying  trends,  a  sum- 
mary of  key  problems  arising  from  those 
trends,  an  evaluation  of  Federal  progress  in 
meeting  the  problems  and  carrying  out  the 
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urbanization  policy,  a  review  of  Interstate, 
State,  local,  and  private  policies  and  needs 
affecting  the  policy,  and  recommendations  for 
Implemental  steps,  including  legislation. 

Section  203(b)  authorizes  the  President  to 
transmit  to  Congress  such  supplementary  re- 
ports on  urbim  growth  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. 

Section  203(c)  provides  that  the  Annual 
Growth  Report  and  supplements  shall  be 
referred  to  the  two  Congressional  Committees 
on  Government  Operations  and  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  the  Joint  Urbanization  Com- 
mittee, the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and 
other  standing  committees  as  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  House  designates. 

Authorization 
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Section  204  authorizes  funds  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  to  carry  out  the  development  of 
the  urbanization  policy  and  preparation  of 
the  Annual  Report  on  Urban  Growth. 

Joint  Urbanization  Committee 
Section  205(a)  establishes  the  Joint 
Urbanization  Committee,  composed  of  eight 
members  from  each  of  the  Houses,  three  of 
whom  from  each  House  shall  be  members  of 
the  minority  party.  The  Committee  Is  to  se- 
lect Its  chairman  and  vice  chairman  from 
among  its  members. 

Section  205(b)  provides  that  the  Joint 
Committee  shall  make  a  continuing  study  of 
the  Annual  Report  on  Urban  Growth  and  Its 
supplements,  and  study  ways  of  coordinating 
programs  in  order  to  further  the  national 
urbanization  policy. 

Section  205(c)  requires  the  Committee  to 
file  a  report  with  each  House  not  later  than 
April  20  of  each  year.  The  report  is  to  con- 
tain the  Committee's  findings  and  recom- 
mendations on  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions In  his  Annual  Report  on  Urban  Growth. 
The  Committee  may  make  such  other  reports 
from  time  to  time  as  It  deems  advisable. 

Section  205(d)  spells  out  the  powers  of 
the  Joint  Committee  or  its  subcommittees. 
Section  205(e)  prescribes  how  the  subpena 
may  be  used  and  oaths  to  witnesses  ad- 
ministered. Section  205(f)  authorizes  the 
Committee  to  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  staff  and  consultants,  and  Sec- 
tion 205(g)  authorizes  the  use  of  staff  of 
other  committees  or  subcommittees  of  either 
House.  Section  205(h)  establishes  the  method 
of  payment  of  the  Joint  Committee's 
expenses. 

TITLE    m GRANTS    FOR    COMPREHENSIVE    PLAN- 
NING AND  COORDINATION 

Short  title 
Section  301  provides  that  this  title  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Comprehensive  Planning  and 
Coordination  Act." 

In  Section  302(a)   Congress  finds  that  an 
effective    national    urbanization    policy    de- 
pends upon  Federal.  State,  and  local  coopera- 
tion in  developing  a  system  of  comprehen- 
sive planning  and  coordination.  It  finds  that 
development  planning  has  tended  to  be  too 
narrow  and  inadequately  coordinated  rather 
than  comprehensive,  and  that  comprehensive 
planning  and  coordination  agencies  and  proc- 
esses  are   needed    to   coordinate    functional, 
project    and    agency   program    planning.    It 
further  finds  that  development  needs  may 
best  be  coordinated  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  through  State  and  local  comprehen- 
sive,   policy-based    planning   processes    and 
adequate  governmental  structure  to  Imple- 
ment the  planning  and  coordination.  Finally. 
Section  302(a)   finds  that  Federal  assistance 
programs  can   best  be  coordinated   through 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  using 
the  powers  granted  in  Section  202  of  this  Act 
and  'ntle  IV   (coordination  of  development 
assistance    programs)     of    the    Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1968. 

Section  302(b)  declares  that  the  purpose 
of  this  title  Is  to  provide  assistance  for  com- 
prehensive planning  at  the  Interstate.  State, 
regional,  and  local  levels;  to  encourage  local 


governments  to  cooperate  In  solving  area- 
wide  problems  through  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  coordination;  to  foster  intergovern- 
mental attacks  on  problems  of  national 
urban  and  rural  development;  and  to  estab- 
lish a  method  for  exchange  of  development 
Information  among  localities,  the  States,  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

Planning  and  coordination  grants 
Section   303   authorizes   the   Secretary  of 
Housing  and   Urban   Development   to  make 
comprehensive  planning  grants  to  carry  out 
the   purposes    of   Section   302(b).   Activities 
comprising  comprehensive  planning  Include 
systematic     collection     of     Information    on 
physical,  economic,  and  human  resource  de- 
velopment   programs    and    projects;    collec- 
tion and  analysis  of  Information  related  to 
population,    economic    trends,    urban    and 
rural  growth  and  change,  employment,  hu- 
man resource   trends  and   needs.  State  and 
local   governmental   organization   and  fiscal 
resources;   development  and  use  of  common 
data  bases  for  State,  regional,  and  local  plan- 
nlng;    arranging   for   exchange   of   planning 
information  among  agencies  at  all  levels  of 
government;    preparation    and    maintenance 
of  a  coordinated  planning  svstem,  including 
long-range,  comprehensive  plans  consistent 
with  the  national  urbanization  policy;  under- 
taking of  studies  and  surveys   to   facilitate 
program    coordination;    provision    of    tech- 
nical assistance  and  training  on  comprehen- 
sive planning  and  coordination  matters  on 
an  interagency,  interprogram.  and  intergov- 
ernmental basis;  and  arranging  for  exchange 
of  information  with  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  President's  use  In  discharging  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Act   and  Title  IV 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
19o8. 

Eligible  agencies 
Section  304  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  make  comprehensive  planning  grants 
directly  to  certain  agencies  and  indirectly  to 
others.  The  channel  for  making  the  Indirect 
grants  depends  on  whether  a  State  agencv  or 
planning  and  development  district  (PDD) 
agencies  administer  the  planning  assistance 
funds  from  HUD. 

Direct  grants  may  be  made  to  a  State  com- 
prehensive planning  agency,  regional  coun- 
cils of  government  with  Jurisdiction  In  two 
or   more   States,   the   Appalachian    Regional 
Development   Commission,   a   regional   com- 
mission estabUshed  under  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  an 
Indian  tribal  planning   body,  and  poUtical 
subdivisions  in  Presldentlallv  designated  dis- 
aster areas.  In  addition,  where  a  State  does 
not    have    a    planning    assistance    program 
channeled    through    a    State    agency,   direct 
grants  for  comprehensive  planning  may  be 
made  to  PDD  agencies.  Finally,  where  neither 
a   State  agency  nor  planning   and  develop- 
ment  districts    admlnUter   planning   assist- 
ance  programs,   direct   grants   may   also   be 
made   to    a   city   or   county   comprehensive 
planning  agency  and  to  governmenta!  agen- 
cies planning  for  federally   Impacted  areas, 
for  areas  undergoing  rapid  urbanization  be- 
cause of  new  community  development  aided 
by  Federal  housing  programs,  and  for  areas 
suffering    substantial   reduction   of   employ- 
ment  because  of  the  closing  of  a  Federal 
installation  or  the  reduction  of  Federal  pro- 
curement. 

Where  a  State  has  an  approved  State 
agency  administering  comprehensive  plan- 
ning assistance  to  PDD  agencies  and  local 
units,  then  the  following  agencies  may  ob- 
tain their  Federal  funds  for  comprehensive 
planning  only  through  the  State  agency: 
PDD  agencies,  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, and  governmental  agencies  planning 
for  federally  Impacted  areas,  for  areas  under- 
going rapid  urbanization  because  of  new 
community  development  aided  by  Federal 
housing  programs,  and  for  areas  suffering 
substantial  reduction  of  employment  because 
of  the  closing  of  a  Federal  Installation  or  the 
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reduction  of  Federal  procurement.  If  the 
State  does  not  have  an  approved  State  agency 
for  administering  the  planning  assistance 
program.  PDD  agencies  may  administer  It. 
In  that  case,  all  planning  moneys  from  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
must  channel  through  the  PDD  agencies  to 
all  the  local  agencies  who  would  otherwise 
have  to  get  their  grants  from  the  State 
agency. 

Proposals  for  grants 

Section  305(a)  sets  forth  the  conditions 
that  grant  applicants  must  meet  in  submit- 
ting applications. 

Section  30S(b)  provides  that  planning  or 
planning  assistance  grants  shall  not  exceed 
two-thirds  of  the  estimated  cost,  except  that 
they  may  be  up  to  three-fourths  of  the  cost 
for  agencies  planning  for  areas  suffering  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  employment  because  of 
the  closing  of  a  Federal  Installation  or  the 
reduction  of  Federal  procurement. 

Under  Sections  305(c)  and  305(d).  a  PDD 
agency  may  receive  a  grant  only  If  Its  com- 
prehensive planning  Is  consistent  with  the 
comprehensive  planning  of  any  Interstate  or 
State  agency  assisted  by  funds  granted  under 
this  title,  and  a  local  government's  compre- 
hensive planning  must  be  consistent  with 
that  of  any  Interstate,  State,  or  PDD  agency 
assisted  by  funds  granted  under  this  title. 

In  order  to  receive  a  grant  for  a  planning 
assistance  program.  Section  305(e)  provides 
that  a  State  agency  must  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  HUD  which: 

Provides  that  the  Governor  designates  the 
State  agency  as  primarily  responsible  for  the 
assistance  program; 

Establishes  the  relationship  among  local, 
areawide,  and  State  comprehensive  planning 
agencies; 

.Assures  that  assistance  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  types  of  specified  areas; 

Sets  forth  methods  for  relating  compre- 
hensive and  functional  planning  within  and 
among  recipient  Jurisdictions; 

Prescribes  a  reasonable  cost-sharing  for- 
mula for  the  non-Federal  portion  of  the 
planning  conducted  by  the  State  and  local 
assistance  recipients; 

Provides  for  an  adequate  State  technical 
assistance  staff  and  program; 

Assures  that  the  grant  funds  will  not  be 
used  to  supplant  existing  State  or  local 
funds;  Eind 

Provides  necessary  fiscal  control  and  ac- 
counting procedures. 

Section  305(f)  required  PDD  agencies 
that  apply  for  grants  to  conduct  a  planning 
assistance  program  to  meet  the  same  re- 
quirements as  the  State  agency  must  meet 
under  Section  305(e).  except  those  relating 
to  designation  of  the  State  agency,  and  cost- 
sharing  of  the  non-Federal  funds.  For  the 
PDD  agencies,  non-Federal  costs  must  be 
shared  between  them  and  the  assisted 
eligible  agencies. 

"Section  305(g)  states  that  planning  as- 
sisted under  the  title  must  cover,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  entire  areas  hav- 
ing common  development  problems.  The 
Secretary  must  encourage  coojjeratlon 
among  all  parties  to  achieve  coordinated 
development,  and  duplication  of  effort  must 
be  avoided.  Section  305(h)  requires  grant 
funds  to  be  used  in  addition  to  other  funds 
available  under  federally  assisted  programs. 

Powers  of  Secretary 
Under  Section  306.  the  Secretary  Is  em- 
powered to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  this  title,  In  accordance  with 
those  promulgated  by  the  President  under 
Section  103.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
specifically  is  authorized  to  make  advance, 
progress,  or  other  payments:  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  eligible  agencies;  make 
studies  and  reports  on  comprehensive  plan- 
ning problems;  consult  with  other  Federal 
grant-administering  agendea  in  order  to 
determine  how  their  programs  are  affected 
by  this  title;   consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
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Agriculture  before  making  any  planning 
grant  to  a  nonmetropolltan  PDD  agency; 
and  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce before  making  such  a  grant  to  a 
PDD  agency  that  serves  as  an  economic  de- 
velopment district.  The  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce  may  provide  technical 
assistance  to  PDD  agencies  assisted  under 
the  title. 

Interprogram  coordination  and  comprehen- 
sive planning  service  agreements 

Section  307  authorizes  any  State,  regional, 
or  local  agency  receiving  any  kind  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  funds  to  obtain  certain  serv- 
ices from  comprehensive  planning  agencies, 
including  planning  review,  advice,  and  In- 
formation and  technical  assistance.  Federal 
grant-admlnlsterlng  agencies  are  authorized 
to  allow  grant  recipients  to  spend  functional 
planning  grant  funds  to  pay  for  such  services. 
Interstate  compacts 

Section  308  gives  the  advance  consent  of 
Congress  to  interstate  compacts  for  compre- 
hensive planning  and  development  activities 
and  to  the  formation  of  agencies  to  carry 
on  such  activities. 

Appropriations  authorized 
Section  309  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  planning  grants  In  the  following 
amounts:  up  to  $75  million  for  FT  1971;  up 
to  $100  million  for  FYs  1972  and  1973:  and 
such  sums  as  necessary  for  the  following  two 
fiscal  years. 

Allocations  to  States 

Section  310(a)  provides  that  15  percent 
of  each  year's  appropriation  shall  be  allo- 
cated for  State  comprehensive  planning, 
vrith  each  State  getting  a  minimum  of  $50,- 
000  and  the  remainder  being  allocated  among 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  population. 

Section  310(b)  provides  that  60  percent 
of  the  appropriation  shall  be  allocated  among 
the  States  for  comprehensive  planning  as- 
sistance to  eligible  agencies,  with  each  State 
getting  a  minimum  of  $30,000  and  the  re- 
mainder being  allocated  on  the  basis  of  State 
population.  It  provides  further  that  If  the 
State  does  not  enter  Into  an  agreement  to 
provide  planning  assistance,  each  PDD 
agency  which  enters  Into  such  an  agreement 
will  receive  an  allocation  propHjrtlonate  to 
its  portion  of  the  total  State  population. 

Section  310(c)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  spend  the  remaining  25  percent  of  the 
appropriation  as  he  deems  appropriate  for 
additional  grants  to  eligible  agencies;  for 
research,  technical  assistance,  publications, 
and  demonstration  projects  (not  to  exceed 
5  percent  of  the  total  appropriation);  and 
for  administration.  He  Is  further  authorized 
under  Section  310(d)  to  reallocate  among 
eligible  agencies  any  unspent  State 
allocations. 

Amendments 

Section  311  repeals  all  sections  of  the 
existing  701  planning  assistance  statute  ex- 
cept those  authorizing  nonplannlng  grants 
to  councils  of  government  and  grants  for 
historic  surveys.  It  also  appropriates  $1  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1971  and 
1972  for  these  two  programs. 

TITLE     IV tTNIFORM     PLANNING     REQUIRE  IVtENTS 

FOR  GRANT-IN-AID  PROGRAMS 

Findings  and  declaration  of  policy 

Section  401(a)  finds  that  there  has  been 
a  rapid  increase  In  grant  programs  and  plan- 
ning requirements  for  such  programs;  that 
these  requirements  lack  uniformity  and 
clear  definitions  of  comprehensive  or  func- 
tional planning,  and  fall  to  identify  the  Ju- 
risdiction responsible  for  planning:  that  they 
produce  a  variety  of  overlapping  and  incon- 
sistent activities  In  data  gathering  and  anill- 
ysls:  and  that  they  limit  effectiveness  of 
comprehensive  and  functional  planning. 

Section  401(b)  states  that  the  purpose  of 
this  title  Is  to  eliminate  Inconsistent  and 
overlapping  grant  requirements  by  standard- 
izing the  definitions  of  comprehensive  and 
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functional  planning  and  applying  these 
definitions  properly  by  providing  a  method 
of  Identifying  planning  jurlsdlcUons  and 
establishing  the  basis  for  developing  and 
using  common  data  and  Information  bases. 
Use  of  common  planning  information 
Section  402  provides  that  Federal  agencies 
administering  grants  that  require  compre- 
hensive or  functional  planning,  or  require 
conformity  to  existing  planning,  shall  re- 
quire that  such  planning  be  based  on  social, 
economic,  demographic  and  other  data  that 
are  common  to  or  consistent  with  those  em- 
ployed for  planning  related  activities  within 
the  area. 

Comprehensive  and  functional  planning 
requirements 

The  remainder  of  this  title  amends  the 
pertinent  sections  of  existing  Acts  that  deal 
with  bousing  and  urban  development,  water, 
sewer,  and  other  public  works  and  facilities. 
public  health  services,  transportation,  open 
space  and- recreation,  and  water  resources,  to 
make  them  conform  with  the  definitions  In 
this  Act  of  planning  agencies  and  comprehen- 
sive and  functional  planning. 


BARRATT  O'HARA 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3.  1969 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  out  late 
colleague,  Barratt  O'Hara.  was  a  man 
who  truly  lived  to  be  a  Representative 
of  the  people.  In  his  long  and  distin- 
guished career  as  a  Member  of  this 
House,  from  Chicago,  he  rendered  great 
service  to  our  Nation  and  outstanding 
service  to  his  constituents.  His  percep- 
tion made  him  a  valuable  senior  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  whose 
advice  and  counsel  was  sought  by  many. 

And,  of  course,  Barratt's  Irish  wit  and 
charm  made  him  a  friend  to  all.  As  the 
senior  Member  of  the  House  at  his  re- 
tirement, his  experience  was  unmatched. 
From  it  came  many  bits  of  wisdom  which 
his  colleagues  treasured.  He  will  be 
missed. 


BARRATT  O'HARA 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESES^TATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  our  gentle  former  colleague  and 
friend,  the  Honorable  Barratt  O'Hara, 
from  the  land  of  Lincoln,  was  especially 
mourned  in  the  peaceful  town  of  my 
birth,  Faceville,  Ga.  This  is  the  home  of 
my  grandfather,  Mr.  M.  H,  Brinkley. 
who,  like  Barratt  O'Hara,  served  with 
distinction  in  Cuba  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  My  granddad  was  with 
Company  G,  U.S.  Volimteers. 

The  only — then  living — Congressman 
who  was  his  comrade  in  arms,  meant 
much  to  my  granddad  when,  during  the 
90th  Congress,  my  first  term,  I  would 
relay  information  between  them. 

The  bonds  of  friendship  ran  deep  and 
I  particularly  share  the  sorrow  of  the 
family,  and  also  share  the  silent  grief 
which  an  old  soldier  has  for  a  fallen 
buddy. 
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The  Housi  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chap  ain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

And  thou  khalt  do  that  which  is  right 
and  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  that 
it  may  be  w^ll  with  thee. — Deuteronomy 
6:  18. 

O  God,  otr  Father,  the  light  of  all 
that  is  true,  the  life  of  all  that  is  good, 
tuid  the  love  of  all  that  is  beautiful,  we 
lift  our  heaits  unto  Thee  that  we  may 
find  wisdom,  strength,  and  love  sufficient 
for  all  our  needs. 

Help  us  to  walk  in  the  light  of  truth,  to 
live  the  life  op  goodness,  and  to  share  the 
love  of  the  beautiful  that  we  may  play 
our  part  and  do  our  full  duty  in  this  high 
hour  of  our  national  life. 

We  pray  hat  Thy  spirit  may  enter 
the  hearts  ol  all  people  that  our  Nation, 
and  all  nations,  may  be  free  from  malice 
and*  bittemei  >s  and  be  filled  with  good- 
ness Ttnd  gocd  will.  To  this  end  and  by 
Thy  grace  miy  we  do  justly,  love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  with  Thee. 

Bless  the  t  imily  of  our  beloved  Senate 
colleague  with  the  comfort  of  Thy  pres- 
ence as  they  walk  through  the  vaUey  of 
the  shadow  (f  death. 

In  the  spir  t  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Jourral  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  S«ptember  4,  1969,  was  read 
and  approvec . 


MESS  AG! ;  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senite  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titl<  s,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  i  s  requested 

S.  719.  An  act  to  establish  a  national  min- 
ing and  mlneri  ils  policy,  and 

S.  1499.  An  act  to  name  the  authorized 
lock  and  dani  No.  17  on  the  Verdigris 
River  In  OklahDma  for  the  Chouteau  family. 

The  messai  e  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pjassed  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

S.  Res.  253 

Resolved.  Th  it  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorn  w  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement o:  the  death  of  Hon.  Everett 
McKlnley  Dirk  sen,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  nunol  i. 

Resolved,  Th  it  the  President  of  the  Senate 
appoint  a  comiolttee.  of  which  he  shall  be  a 
member,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  de- 
ceased Senator 

Resolved,  Th;  it  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  ira;ismlt  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  di  tceased. 

Resolved,  Thit,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  r  lemory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn  until  11  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

S.  Res.  254 

Resolved,  Tiat  the  Secretary  Invite  the 
Members  of  thii  House  of  Representatives  to 
attend  memorial  services  for  the  Honorable 
Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen  In  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  on  Tuesday,  September  9,  1969, 
at  12  o'clock  n(K)n;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  invltotlons  be  extended  to 
the  President  cf  the  United  States  and  the 


members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Chief  Justice 
and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  tJnlted  States,  the  diplomatic  corps 
(through  the  Secretary  of  State),  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force,  the  Major  General  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard  to  attend  the  memorial 
services  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol. 


RESIGNATION  AS  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which 
was  read: 

September  4.   1969. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Room  H206,  Capitol. 

Dear  Mr.  Spe-ker:  This  will  Inform  you 
that  I  have  this  d>iy  transmitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  St.ite  of  New  Jersey  my  resigna- 
tion as  a  Representative  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  from  the  8th  District  of 
New  Jersey. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  your  many 
courtesies. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  S.  Joelson, 
Member  of  Congress. 


THE    LATE    HONORABLE    SENATOR 
EVERETT  McKINLEY   DIRKSEN 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Arends)  . 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
many  tasks  I  have  been  called  upon  to 
perform  in  the  course  of  my  many  years 
in  Congress,  this  is  for  me  the  most 
difficult. 

It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  offlcitilly 
advise  the  House  of  the  untimely  passing 
of  Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
my  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  beloved  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

He  was  indeed,  as  President  Nixon 
said  yesterday,  "a  giant  in  the  history  of 
Congress."  In  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions and  in  his  oratorical  eloquence  of 
their  advocacy.  Senator  Dirksen  will 
forever  stand  tall  on  the  pages  of  the 
history  of  our  day  with  the  Clays,  the 
Calhouns,  and  the  Websters  of  yester- 
day. It  is  not  whether  he  or  they  were 
right  or  wrong  in  what  they  did  or  said : 
it  is  that  they  were  fearless  in  what  he 
and  they  believed  and  eloquently  per- 
suasive in  expressing  their  beliefs. 

He  is  the  last  of  the  old  school  of  ora- 
tors. Among  his  contemporaries  in  the 
Senate  while  he  was  serving  in  the 
House,  were  Tom  Connally,  of  Texas; 
Hiram  Johnson,  of  California;  and  Bill 
Borah,  of  Idaho.  With  the  passing  of 
Senator  Dirksen  something  has  passed 
that  was  truly  American  in  the  history 
of  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world.  They  distinguished  themselves  not 
only  from  the  ideas  they  advanced  but 
the  persuasive  manner  in  which  they 
articulated  them. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  such  a  man.  He 
was  endowed  with  a  melodious  voice  and 
was  unique  among  us  with  his  rich  ora- 


torical style.  Happily,  the  magic  of  tape 
recordings  will  preserve  for  history  not 
only  what  he  said  but  how  he  said  it.  His 
speeches  sparkled  with  Biblical  refer- 
ences and  quotations  from  the  classics 
of  literature  and  history.  All  of  which  be- 
speaks the  wealth  of  his  knowledge  and 
keenness  of  his  intellect,  as  well  as  the 
richness  of  his  voice.  When  he  spoke  he 
knew  whereof  he  spoke. 

It  was  while  serving  here  in  the  House 
that  the  Senator  established  his  reputa- 
tion not  only  as  an  accomplished  speaker 
but  as  one  who  knew  every  fact  and  facet 
of  the  subject  on  which  he  spoke.  He  did 
his  homework,  so  to  speak;  and  the  ex- 
tensive "burning  of  the  midnight  oil"  in 
studying  legislative  matters  contributed 
to  his  having  to  leave  Congress  that  he 
might  better  insure  recovery  from  an 
eye  illness. 

When  I  was  considering  being  a  can- 
didate for  Congress  in  1934,  I  went  to 
Ev  Dirksen  who  had  just  concluded  his 
first  term  in  Congress  to  solicit  his  ad- 
vice. His  encouragement  and  the  advice 
he  gave  me  account  in  large  measure  for 
my  being  in  Congress.  He  emphasized 
with  me  that  as  he  saw  it  the  secret  of 
success  in  Congress  was  being  a  man  of 
the  people,  and  well  known  to  the  people 
as  one  who  would  speak  for  them.  He 
pointed  out  that  while  it  was  important 
to  respect  their  views,  it  was  even  more 
important,  as  their  representative,  to 
persuade  them  to  your  point  of  view. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
Senator  Dirksen  and  I  were  close  per- 
sonal friends.  Our  friendship  began  even 
before  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  Both 
of  us  were  active  in  the  American  Legion 
in  Illinois. 

While  Senator  Dirksen  may  be  best 
known  for  his  uniqueness  as  an  orator,  he 
will  live  in  history  as  a  man  who  placed 
country  first  and  above  all  else.  He  served 
as  our  Republican  leader  in  the  Senate 
under  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
Presidents.  He  served  them  all.  Republi- 
can and  Democrat,  because  he  saw  that 
his  largest  obligation  was  not  to  the 
political  party  for  which  he  spoke,  but 
to  the  country  as  a  whole.  Everett  Dirk- 
sen was  a  giant  among  men,  a  towering 
statesman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  passing  of  Sen- 
ator Dirksen,  our  coimtry  has  lost  a  truly 
great  leader  and  I  have  lost  a  ver>'  fine 
friend — the  finest  any  man  could  pos- 
sibly have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Arends  and  I  extend 
to  his  gracious  and  loving  wife  Louella 
and  to  his  fine  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band Senator  and  Mrs.  Baker,  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  his  wonderful  grandchildren 
our  sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen 
takes  from  our  midst  one  of  the  most 
colorful  Members  of  the  Congress  in  the 
history  of  our  country. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  a  great  American 
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and  an  outstanding  legislator.  In  this 
trying  period  of  our  Nation's  history,  he 
was  a  bulwark  of  strength,  always  ad- 
vocating and  fighting  for  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  and  a  firm  foreign  policy, 
and  he  did  this  without  regard  to 
whether  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican. 
He  placed  the  national  interest  and  the 
national  defense  of  our  country  above 
political  considerations. 

Throughout  his  years  of  public  service. 
Senator  Dirksen  evidenced  his  dedica- 
tion to  his  public  trust  by  assuming  and 
performing  his  duties  and  responsibilities 
with  great  ability,  with  vision,  and  with 
courage.  His  fine  and  refreshing  outlook 
on  life,  and  his  broad  and  philosophical 
mind,  and  his  colorful  personality  were 
an  inspiration  for  all  others  to  follow. 

Everett  Dirksen,  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate,  has  made 
marked  contributions  to  the  progress,  the 
dignity,  and  the  strength  of  our  country. 
He  has  made  his  constructive  imprint  on 
the  pages  of  our  Nation's  history. 

Senator  Dirksen  will  be  missed.  It  will 
take  a  long  while  for  someone  to  come 
across  the  political  horizon  to  take  his 
place. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Dirksen  and  her  loved 
ones  my  deep  sympathy,  and  also  the 
deep  sympathy  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  their  great 
loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  great  sadness  and  a  deep  feel- 
ing of  personal  loss  that  I  learned  Sun- 
day afternoon  of  the  death  of  the  much 
beloved  Republican  leader  of  the  Senate, 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
skies  outside  should  be  overcast  today 
and  should  weep,  for  I  think  this  reflects 
the  mood  of  the  Nation  bereft  of  the 
services  of  the  grand  old  man  from 
Pekin.  It  is  with  a  somber  heart  that 
I  address  this  House  today. 

I  was  most  fortunate.  I  knew  Ev  Dirk- 
sen well — perhaps  better  than  most. 
Even  though  I  did  not  serve  with  him 
in  this  body.  I  have  had  many  opportu- 
nities in  the  last  4-plus  years  to  be 
closely  associated  with  him.  I  will  cher- 
ish all  my  life  these  many  opportunities 
to  have  worked  with  him.  Ours  was  a 
close  personal  relationship  because  of 
our  respective  positions.  Yet.  while  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  the  junior  half  of 
the  "Ev  and  Jerry  Show,"  I  must  say 
that  Ev  Dirksen  never  made  me  feel 
that  I  was  junior  to  him.  That  was  not 
his  style.  He  was  understanding,  stimu- 
lating, and  a  friend  under  any  and  all 
circumstances. 

Ev  was  a  giant  in  American  politics. 
He  had  no  need  to  steal  the  show  from 
others  in  order  to  feel  his  full  stature. 
As  a  Republican  legislator  he  wrote 
many  memorable  pages  of  American  his- 
tory, but.  as  has  been  said  before  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker,  Ev  Dirksen  was  an 
American  first  and  a  partisan  second. 

Ev,  as  all  know  who  worked  with  him, 
was  a  giant  as  a  legislator.  He  left  an 
indelible  imprint  on  many  major  laws 


that  will  live  in  the  statute  books  for 
many,  many  years. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  states- 
man in  modem  American  history,  Ev 
Dirksen  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  com- 
promise. He  captured  the  essence  of 
American  democracy  in  that  he  made 
democracy  work.  He  made  manifold  and 
tremendous  contributions  to  the  legisla- 
tive shelves  of  this  Nation. 

As  we  all  know,  Ev  was  a  giant  as  a 
speaker.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  the  Congress — probably  the 
last  of  the  old  school.  I  know  of  no  man 
who  was  more  articulate  thfen  Senator 
EIverett  Mc&nley  Dirksen,  whether  he 
was  speaking  of  landmark  legislation  or 
reminiscing  about  his  days  in  the  Euro- 
pean Theater  during  World  War  I.  When 
he  was  called  the  "Wizard  of  Ooze,"  it 
was  a  good-natured  compliment.  It  was 
in  fact  the  supreme  compliment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  flag  hangs  at  half- 
mast  over  the  Capitol  today.  It  tells  what 
we  all  feel — the  loss  of  a  great  American 
and  the  heavy  sorrow  for  having  lost  a 
dear  friend  and  a  good  friend.  My  wife 
Betty  and  I  extend  our  deepest  con- 
dolences to  Mrs.  Dirksen  and  the  entire 
family.  Words  are  inadequate  to  express 
our  grief. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  fMr.  Albert)  . 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
report,  which  I,  like  many  others,  re- 
ceived while  listening  to  television  yes- 
terday afternoon,  that  Senate  minority 
leader  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  had 
died  left  me  shocked  and  saddened. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Everett  Dirksen  since  the  day  I  took  my 
first  oath  of  office  in  this  House  nearly 
23  years  ago.  I  have  known  him  over  the 
years  as  a  remarkable  man,  an  extraor- 
dinary legislator,  and  a  personal  friend. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  a  man  of  many 
parts.  He  was  among  the  last  of  the  great 
orators  of  the  old  school  to  serve  in  the 
Congress.  His  flair  for  the  dramatic,  his 
knowledge  of  great  literature,  his  un- 
canny memory,  his  rare  imagination 
served  to  make  him  the  most  colorful 
speaker  of  our  time. 

If  there  was  ever  an  institution  in  the 
Congress  or  the  country  it  was  Everett 
Dirksen.  His  name  was  a  household  word. 
He  was  truly  a  legend  in  his  own  time. 
With  his  death  the  Congress  has  lost  per- 
haps its  best  known  and  most  famous 
Member. 

Senator  Dirksen  tenaciously  pursued 
ideas  in  which  he  was  interested.  Some- 
times these  were  in  areas  that  caused 
many  of  his  critics  to  consider  him  an 
obstructionist.  Certainly  I  did  not  share 
all  of  his  legislative  interests,  but  I  never 
ceased  to  admire  his  relentless  pursuit 
of  his  goals. 

Above  all,  when  the  chips  were  down, 
when  the  national  interest  was  at  stake. 
Senator  Dirksen  was  always  the  patriot, 
always  the  towering  statesman. 

In  him  there  was  ever  present  an  ele- 
ment of  greatness  which  stood  out  in 
critical  hours.  His  defense  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  the  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  at  crucial  moments, 
made  it  clear  that  he  was  more  than  a 
skillful  politician.  He  was,  when  great  is- 


sues were  at  stake,  not  only  a  great  leg- 
islator but  also  a  fearless  and  indis- 
pensable leader.  He  was  indeed  one  of 
the  great  statesmen  of  our  time. 

In  the  death  of  Senator  Dirksen  every 
Member  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  has 
lost  a  friend.  The  Congress  has  lost  not 
only  one  of  its  most  illustrious  Members, 
but  also  one  of  its  greatest  champions. 
No  Member  of  either  House  was  more 
dedicated  to  the  importance  of  the  leg- 
islative department  of  Government.  No 
one,  either  publicly  or  privately,  was 
ever  more  determined  in  his  defense  of 
Congress  as  an  institution  or  of  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  its  Members. 
In  every  bill  designed  to  upgrade  con- 
gressional service  Everett  Dirksen  was 
a  front  rank  leader.  He  loved  congres- 
sional service.  Even  in  his  last  years, 
though  often  haunted  by  illness,  he 
worked  tirelessly  at  his  job.  He  believed 
in  it,  and  he  made  no  apologies  for  his 
support  of  the  importance  of  congres- 
sional service. 

This  great  and  unique  man  who  for 
decades  has  seemed  almost  as  familiar 
and  indispensable  in  this  city  as  the 
Capitol  dome  has  departed  his  friends 
and  colleagues. 

To  paraphrase  Edwin  Markham,  like 
the  giant  oak  that  falls  on  the  hillside, 
the  death  of  Everett  Dirksen  has  left 
a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky.  It  is 
a  sad  farewell  when  we  say  goodby  to 
our  friend,  Ev  Dirksen.  May  his  soul 
rest  in  the  arms  of  the  Almighty  and  may 
the  peace  of  God  comfort  Mrs.  Dirksen 
and  their  daughter  and  all  the  family, 
as  they,  above  all  others,  must  bear  the 
burdens  of  his  loss. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr. 
Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  most 
famous  constituent  is  gone.  "My  most 
famous  constituent" — that  is  the  phrase 
I  have  often  used  with  pride  and  not  a 
little  amount  of  affection  when  referring 
to  our  beloved  senior  Senator,  Everett 
Dirksen,  who  passed  away  yesterday  at 
Walter  Reed  Hospital.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege on  many  occasions  to  have  the 
honor  of  introducing  the  Senator  when 
he  spoke  to  official  party  rallies  as  well 
as  to  various  public  groups  over  the 
years. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  I  referred 
to  him  as  one  of  the  monuments  of  Wash- 
ington and,  indeed,  with  his  distinctive 
appearance,  his  style  of  oratory,  his  deep, 
rolling  voice,  and  his  marvelous  sense  of 
humor,  he  had  become  truly  a  national 
figure. 

I  believe  the  shock  of  his  death  was  so 
great  because  he  had  an  air  of  indestruc- 
tibility about  him — you  just  had  the 
feeling  that  he  would  live  forever — and 
of  course  he  will  live  forever  In  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  those  of  us  who  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him,  working  closely 
with  him,  learning  from  him,  and  wit- 
nessing at  close  hand  his  great  legisla- 
tive contributions  to  this  wonderful 
country  which  he  loved  so  dearly. 

His  whole  life  was  wrapped  up  in  our 
country's  heritage  and  its  institutions. 
When  he  returned  from  his  volunteer 
service  overseas  in  World  War  I  he  gave 
unstintlngly  of  his  time  to  all  our  veter- 
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ans  organizations  and  all  those  who 
would  listen  t|)  him  speak  so  eloquently 
about  these  iiistitutions,  patriotism  and 
Americanism.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was 
at  his  best  wHen  these  very  institutions 
were  under  attack. 

I  can  recall]  his  even  speaking  to  our 
small  high  sciiool  civics  class  in  those 
early  days  of  his  political  career.  Some 
years  later  at  the  close  of  a  Constitution 
Day  speech  Inj  Peoria,  I  was  prompted 
to  send  him  4  telegram  saying:  "Sen- 
ator, again  yoi^  moved  us  to  tears  in  ap- 
preciation of  our  Constitution." 

He  was  a  sjtudent  of  the  Bible  and 
the  classics  bejfore  becoming  one  of  the 
best-informed  men  in  or  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  was  my  good  fortime  to  introduce 
the  Senator  on  so  many  occasions  and 
I  was  tempted  I  at  times  to  compare  him 
with  our  most  notable  citizen  from  Illi- 
nois, Abraham  Lincoln,  but  hesitated  to 
do  so  because  it  would  have  embarrassed 
him.  But  certainly  in  terms  of  his  im- 
f>act  on  our  party,  on  our  State,  and  in 
this  Congress,  there  were  good  grounds 
for  making  ju!;t  such  a  comparison. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senator's  per- 
sonal life  paralels  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree that  of  Lincoln.  The  Senator's 
father  died  wh«  n  he  was  only  5.  He  went 
to  work  at  a  very  early  age  selling  vege- 
tables from  door  to  door  from  his 
mother's  garden  and  like  Lincoln,  he 
tried  a  numbei  of  occupations,  ranging 
all  the  way  f roi  1  being  a  baker  and  driv- 
ing a  bakery  truck  in  the  family  busi- 
ness to  the  manufacture  of  washing  ma- 
I  proud  of  the  fact  that  he 


If  a  man  die. 


Sena  tor 


chines.  He  was 
carried  a  lunch  pail  and  labored  with 
his  hands  as  a  youth  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  these  very  rough  and  trying 
days  of  his  earV  life  played  a  significant 
role  in  forging  ^is  character  and  person- 
ality. 

The  Senator]  was  given  to  quoting 
Biblical  scriptu]-e  and  I  am  reminded  of 
one  he  used  fr(im  the  prophet  Job  sev- 
eral years  ago  in  a  eulogy  to  a  dear 
friend,  which  nads: 


shall  he  Uve  again? 


's  response  was: 
.  as  surely  as  day  follows 
as   the  stars   follow   their 
as  the  crest  of  every  wave 


And  the 

Surely  he  shal 
night,  as  surely 
courses,  as  surely 
brings  Its  trough 

This  seemed  jto  be  the  foundation  of 
the  Senator's  pl^osophy  of  life  and  this 
was  his  firm  con|viction. 

I  shall  sorelj*  miss  him,  for  he  was 
such  a  good  teacher.  I  shall  always  cher- 
ish the  memories  of  both  the  serious  and 
lighthearted  gdt-togethers  particularly 
with  family  and  friends  for  this  was 
where  one  got  to  know  him  best.  To 
know  him  well  was  to  love  him  for  all  his 
qualities. 

There  will  naver  be  one  to  take  his 
place  or  fill  thejrole  as  he  played  it.  My 
heart  is  heavy  flor  Louella,  Joy,  and  the 
grandchildren,  for  they  were  his  heart 
and  soul  and  w^  try  feebly  to  share  the 
burden  of  their  brofound  loss. 

Mr.  BOGGS.JMr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  whip  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.Il  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. !  the  majority  whip. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  little 
I  oen  add  to  th*  beautiful  tributes  that 


have  been  paid  to  our  late  honorable 
and  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen. 

I  had  a  relationship  with  him — an 
abiding  one — which  started  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  30  years  ago.  I  had 
the  greatest  respect  and  admiration  for 
him  as  a  man,  as  an  American,  and  as 
a  leader. 

I  say,  as  a  man,  because  he  was  a  man 
who  suffered  much  In  his  Ufe  but  com- 
plained very  little.  I  remember  when  as 
a  young  man  he  left  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives mainly  because  he  suffered  an 
attack  of  glaucoma  wh^ch  is  a  very  dis- 
abling eye  disease.  For  years  he  suffered 
chronically  from  sundry  ailments,  heart 
difficulties  and  lung  complications.  But, 
I  never  heard  him  complain.  I  wondered 
about  the  strength  of  this  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  so  many  things 
that  gave  him  strength.  First,  he  has  a 
wonderful  wife  and  a  fine  family.  He 
was  a  great  scholar  of  the  Bible,  of  the 
classics,  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  history. 
He  was  also  very  close  to  nature.  He  loved 
to  garden  and  in  that  diversion  we  had 
very  much  in  common  because  I,  too, 
love  to  plant  things  and  watch  them 
grow. 

Many  times  when  we  were  discussing 
matters  of  highly  important  affairs  of 
state  at  joint  leadership  meetings  deal- 
ing with  these  matters,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  would  discuss 
oiu-  respective  crops,  he  some  type  of 
flower  and  me  some  type  of  vegetable. 
He  was  a  man  that  lived  in  the  heart 
of  all  of  us  and  of  all  humanity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  poet  was  asked 
"For  Whom  The  Bells  Toll,"  they  toll 
for  all  of  us  because  each  of  us  is  lesser 
for  his  departure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Boggs  and  I  will 
miss  him  and  we  extend  to  his  wonderful 
wife,  children,  and  grandchildren  our 
deepest  ssmipathy. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
death  of  Everett   McKinley  Dikxsen 
the  country  has  suffered  a  great  loss  and 
the  State  of  Illinois  a  dlstingiushed  son. 
No  man  within  my  recollection  has 
served  more  ably,  more  earnestly,  or  with 
greater  distinction  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  than  has  Senator  Dirksen. 
For  16  years  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives   and   for    19 
years  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  In  those 
years  history  has  been  made,  and  Ever- 
ett McKinley   Dirksen   not   only   has 
been  a  part  of  that  history,  he  has  helped 
to  create  it.  Senator  Dirksen  moved  with 
the  times.  Some  people  and  a  portion  of 
the  press  often  alleged  that  he  changed 
his  mind.  He  once  made  the  statement: 
There  Is  no   more  powerful  force  In  the 
world  than  an  Idea  whose  time  has  arrived. 

He  was  not  one  to  put  off  the  inevi- 
table. 

What  I  have  thus  far  said  does  not 
mean  that  Senator  Dirksen  did  not  have 
positive  ideas  about  fimdamentals — and 
on  fimdamentals  he  never  surrendered. 
He  had  great  insight  about  history  and 
where  we  were  and  what  we  were  doing 
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at  this  point  in  history.  He  had  a  strong 
feeling  about  the  Constitution  and  its 
interpretation.  He  was  a  great  believer 
that  it  meant  certain  things,  and  they 
could  not  be  amended  by  judicial  deci- 
sion. He  was  a  believer  that  this  country 
was  great  because  of  its  freedoms.  One 
of  his  famous  statements  is: 

I  am  going  to  leave  this  country  for  my 
grandchildren  at  least  as  good  as  It  was 
handed  to  me.  These  are  crucial  times 
through  which  we  are  going.  If  the  cause  of 
freedom  Is  lost  in  the  future,  I  do  not  want 
those  grandchildren  to  say  to  me,  'But. 
Grandfather,  you  were  there,  and  you  could 
have  done  something  about  it." 

One  of  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen 's 
favorite  quotations  was  from  Matthew: 

Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant. 
Thou  has  been  faithful  over  a  few  things! 
I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things: 
Enter  thou  Into  the  Joy  of  thy  Lord. 

It  fits  him  especially  well  at  this  time 

Mr.   ARENDS.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  yield 

to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  An- 

JERSON>. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  year  we  celebrated  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  to  the  Union.  In  that 
period  of  a  century  and  a  half  our  State 
has  produced  a  great  many  distinguished 
political  leaders  of  truly  national  stat- 
ure. Today  we  mourn  the  passing  of 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  and  add  his 
name  to  that  illustrious  roster.  None  was 
more  distinguished. 

He  enjoyed  a  career  that  enabled  him 
to  rise  from  very  humble  circumstances 
to  the  heights  of  public  acclaim.  Yet, 
through  it  all  he  carried  the  remem- 
brance of  a  life  of  early  struggle  and 
perseverance  to  aid  a  widowed  mother, 
to  gain  an  education  and  still  later  to 
overcome  the  physical  adversity  that  had 
threatened  him  with  blindness. 

He  was  rugged  like  the  Illinois  prairies 
under  the  scourge  of  the  winter's  north 
wind.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  gentle 
man  who  loved  nothing  better  than  to 
work  among  his  flowers.  He  was  a  man 
of  sophisticated  wit  and  wisdom.  Yet 
for  surcease  from  his  arduous  responsi- 
bilities as  the  leader  of  his  party  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  he  loved  to  retreat  to  the 
Virginia  countryside  and  with  his  own 
talented  hands  construct  the  birdhouses 
which  were  then  lodged  in  the  trees  sur- 
rounding his  home  where  he  could  watch 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  his  favorite 
species. 

I  have  so  many  vivid  memories  of  Sen- 
ator Dirksen.  Among  the  first  that  I 
have  is  almost  a  score  of  years  ago.  He 
had  come  to  the  square  of  the  courthouse 
in  my  own  town  in  pursuit  of  the  Senate 
seat  then  held  by  the  late  Scott  W.  Lucas 
who  was  also  the  Senate  majority  leader. 
We  had  heard  of  this  man  Dirksen  be- 
fore, of  course,  because  for  16  years  he 
had  served  in  the  Congress  only  to  be 
forced  into  retirement  when  threatened 
by  blindness.  Now  he  had  recovered  and 
we  heard  that  he  had  worn  out  two  au- 
tomobiles and  traveled  a  quarter  of  a 
million  miles  up  and  down  and  back  and 
forth  across  the  State  of  Illinois  in  his 
effort  to  unseat  the  man  who  was  then 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  able  men 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  There  in  the  pale  of 
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half-light  of  an  early  evening  in  sum- 
mer I  heard  him  speak  of  the  war  in 
Korea  that  was  then  raging  and  how 
the  sacrifice  and  treasure  of  our  coun- 
try was  being  expended  in  that  conflict. 
He  spoke  then  of  the  importance  of  find- 
ing a  means  to  resolve  that  tragic  epi- 
sode in  our  history  in  a  manner  com- 
patible with  our  national  honor  but  also 
in  a  way  to  hasten  the  advent  of  a  more 
peaceful  world.  I  was  thrilled  that  eve- 
ning, as  were  the  thousands  who  heard 
him  over  a  public  career  that  was  to  span 
almost  four  decades,  at  the  rich  imagery 
of  his  speech  and  his  ability  to  intone  a 
sincerity  and  conviction  that  held  you 
literally  in  his  thrall  until  the  last  sono- 
rous words  had  been  spoken. 

Later,  as  a  yoimg  Congressman  I  was 
to  have  the  honor  of  sharing  many  plat- 
forms with  him  as  we  campaigned  north- 
ern Illinois  together.  This  year,  with  the 
advent  of  a  Republican  President,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  observe  him  each 
week  at  leadership  meetings  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  There  I 
observed  his  mastery  of  legislative  de- 
tail and  saw  the  evidence  of  his  prodi- 
gious memory  for  the  facts  surrounding 
the  multitude  of  different  tactical  sit- 
uations that  confronted  him  as  a  Senate 
leader.  He  had  a  large  mind  which,  al- 
though deeply  immersed  in  these  facts, 
could  also  see  the  broad  sweep  of  events 
both  domestic  and  international  which 
had  an  impact  upon  those  decisions 
which  he  and  the  Presidents  he  served 
obliged  to  make.  Thus,  out  of  the  rich 
tapestry  of  his  varied  experiences  he 
could  distinguish  the  particular  thread 
that  would  be  helpful  and  relevant  to  a 
present  crisis. 

He  was  not  a  small  or  mean  man. 
Even  in  confronting  his  political  foes, 
and  in  so  lengthy  a  career,  there  were 
many,  he  could  not  descend  to  the  level 
of  vituperation,  but  used  the  gentle  balm 
of  humor  and  good  nature.  It  was  he  who 
practiced  what  he  jocularly  described  as 
a  political  philosophy  that  "the  oil  can 
is  mightier  than  the  sword." 

He  was  kindly  and  avuncular  in  his 
relations  with  those  younger  than  he ;  he 
was  the  essence  of  patience  in  giving  of 
his  time  and  advice  to  those  of  us  who 
often  sought  his  advice  and  assistance 
on  matters  concerning  our  mutual  con- 
stitutency  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

He  had  a  deep  love  for  young  people. 
His  Christmas  records  of  recent  years 
were  best  sellers  because  children  loved 
him.  How  many  times  I  heard  him  pride- 
fully  tell  the  story  of  how  he  would  talk 
to  his  grandchildren  just  as  if  he  was  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
how  they  would  listen  at  his  feet. 

He  was  a  warm  and  humorous  man, 
accomplished  as  a  raconteur  and  able  to 
relish  a  story  no  matter  how  often  he  had 
repeated  it  to  an  audience  which  in 
turn  never  tired  of  hearing  the  Senator 
tell  one  of  his  favorites. 

He  was  an  effervescent  part  of  authen- 
tic Americana  who  will  be  remembered 
as  long  as  men  gather  to  talk  about  the 
most  colorful  and  effective  political  fig- 
ures in  the  history  of  the  American  re- 
public. 

Yet.  he  contributed  more  than  color. 
He  stood  in  the  breach  at  critical  mo- 


ments in  our  history  and  gave  both  his 
vote  and  his  melliflous  voice  to  those 
causes  which  periodically  emerge  on  the 
tides  of  political,  economic,  and  social 
changes.  He  was  a  conservative  who 
thought  it  no  crime  to  see  the  virtue  of 
some  flexibility  when  it  would  promote 
solutions  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  monumental  civil 
rights  legislation  was  enacted  in  this  dec- 
ade with  his  support,  and  the  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty  was  ratified. 

For  more  than  a  third  of  a  century, 
Everett  Dirksen  participated  in  making 
some  of  the  most  momentous  decisions 
of  our  times  as  first  a  Congressman  and 
then  as  a  Senator.  We  will  proudly  re- 
member him  as  a  distinguished  son  of 
Illinois,  but  the  entire  Nation  will  mourn 
his  loss.  He  was  a  man  of  immense  po- 
litical stature  because  of  his  truly  extra- 
ordinary gifts.  He  was  also  an  orator  who 
could  and  did  delight  thousands.  It  was 
once  said  of  him  that  he  was  one  of  very 
few  men  who  actually  made  votes  when 
he  spoke  on  important  issues. 

He  was  a  warm  and  humorous  man 
who  enjoyed  a  rapport  with  virtually 
everyone  whom  he  met.  He  was  a  politi- 
cal tactician  of  consummate  skill.  Yet 
above  all,  he  was  an  American  patriot 
in  the  deepest  and  most  reverential  sense 
who  could  and  did  subordinate  partlsian- 
ship  to  what  he  considered  the  overrid- 
ing national  interest. 

We  are  all  of  us  diminished  by  the  loss 
of  a  great  American.  My  wife  and  I  wish 
to  join  millions  in  extending  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Dirksen  and  their 
daughter,  Joy. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  . 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
first  met  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  on 
the  first  day  that  he  came  to  Washing- 
ton to  take  his  oath  of  office  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  I  was  beginning  my 
service  as  a  secretary  to  a  Member.  He 
was  starting  his  distinguished  career  as 
a  legislator. 

Through  all  the  years  following.  I 
enjoyed  a  close,  personal  friendship  with 
him. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  was  a  great 
man,  and  he  truly  was.  He  brought 
honor  to  the  State  he  represented  and 
he  brought  honor  to  all  of  us  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  serving  with  him  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  knew  him  well.  When  I  became  a 
Member  in  1945  I  had  the  opportunity 
morning  after  morning  to  have  breakfast 
with  him  in  the  House  restaurant.  I  knew 
his  philosophy  of  government.  We  had 
disagreements  in  the  political  field,  but 
never  on  the  basic  philosophy  that  he 
held. 

He  was,  first  of  all,  an  American.  He 
was  a  great  servant  to  the  people  he 
represented  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  Truly  Illi- 
nois has  lost  a  great  citizen,  but  so  has 
the  United  States  of  America  lost  a 
great  citizen  and  a  great  statesman. 

My  wife,  Garry,  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  Louella. 
We  enjoyed  a  fine  friendship  with  the 
Senator. 

The  full  Illinois  Democratic  delegation 
in  the  House  joins  me  in  expressing 


sympathy  to  Mrs.  Dirksen  and  her 
family. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  (Mrs. 
Reid)  . 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  death  of  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen, 
all  Americans — indeed,  freedom-loving 
people  everywhere — have  lost  a  warm  and 
wonderful  friend.  In  life,  as  he  remains 
in  death,  he  had  become  a  legend  in  his 
own  time — truly  a  giant  in  our  history. 
No  chronicle  of  the  20th  century  can 
ever  be  complete  without  its  chapter  on 
the  life  and  deeds  of  Everett  M.  IDirksen, 
who  rose  from  a  modest  background  in 
the  land  of  Lincoln  to  become  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  legislators  and  legislative 
leaders  the  Nation  has  ever  known.  Cer- 
tainly in  this  he  has  no  peer. 

But  for  those  of  us  who  had  the  rare 
privilege  of  working  with  him  closely  in 
the  Illinois  congressional  delegation,  of 
visiting  in  his  home,  of  knowing  his 
charming  and  devoted  wife.  Luella,  we 
will  remember  what  no  history  book  can 
ever  capture.  Historians  will  write  about 
the  role  he  perhaps  liked  best  and  in 
which  he  was  greatest — that  of  states- 
man and  patriot.  They  will  recall  for 
coming  generations  the  impact  of  this 
colorful  and  courageous  American  on 
the  social  and  political  life  of  our  Re- 
public and  the  world,  and  here  his  con- 
tributions are  immeasurable. 

We  who  knew  him  so  well  will  remem- 
ber all  of  this,  too,  and  we  will  be 
eternally  grateful  that  he  walked  among 
us  at  this  critical  time  in  our  history. 
But  we  will  also  remember  that  wonder- 
fully curious  and  warmly  human  intel- 
lect— his  infectious  zest  for  living.  He 
loved  to  sing  and  I  remember  many  happy 
hours  gathered  around  the  piano  with 
him  and  his  family  and  close  friends 
singing  the  old  song  he  loved  best.  We 
will  remember  him  both  as  an  articulate 
and  homespun  philosopher  of  the  Ameri- 
can scene  and  his  ability  to  bring  humor 
and  compassion  to  even  the  most  trying 
affairs  of  state.  We  will  remember  as 
well  the  skill  and  deep  understanding 
with  which  he  was  able  on  many  dra- 
matic occasions  to  bring  harmony  and 
unity  U>  a  divided  party. 

Yes,  Everett  Dirksen  was  unique  in 
our  time  in  many  ways.  An  avid  student 
of  the  world's  finest  literature  and  its 
history,  he  loved  to  share  his  inspira- 
tions with  his  fellow  men.  whether  they 
be  reflections  on  the  world's  great  events 
or  tender  thoughts  on  Christmas.  His 
voice  was  known  everywhere,  and  few 
men  in  public  life  have  been  more  loved 
or  more  admired.  He  stood  tall  in  the 
Senate  because  he  lived  what  this  coun- 
try stands  for.  He  understood  our  herit- 
age, and  he  had  confidence  in  our  fu- 
ture. People  listened  because  they  re- 
spected his  ideals. 

Senator  Dirksen's  seat  in  the  Senate 
must  necessarily  be  filled,  but  no  one 
will  ever  be  able  to  replace  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen  in  the  hearts  of 
his  colleagues  or  his  countrymen. 

At  this  time,  let  me  extend  my  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  his  beloved  wife  Lou- 
ella, his  daughter  Joy,  his  son-in-law 
Senator  Howard  Bakep  and  his  grand- 
children who  adored  him  and  whom  he 
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Mr.   Speaker,   I  yield 
from    Illinois   ( Mr. 


adored.  They  have  lost  a  lovin?  and  de- 
voted husban^.  father,  and  grandfather. 

The  Nationi  has  lost  a  brilliant  leader 
and  great  pat|-iot,  and  I  have  lost  a  dear 
friend. 

Mr.   ARENtoS. 
to    the    gentlpman 

PtJCINSKI  > . 

Mr.  PUCIN^KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
all  of  my  colh  agues  in  the  Illinois  dele 
gation  on  thislside  of  the  aisle  would  join 
me  in  stating  that  the  loss  of  Everett 
McKiNLEY  Dn^EN  is  irreplaceable  to  the 
people  of  Illinbis,  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, and,  yes,  lo  the  people  of  the  world 

His  vast  experience  in  both  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate  had  given  him  tre 
mendous  abili  :y  to  develop,  design,  and 


construct 
issues. 
Jack      Keniedy 


coqipromises    on    important 

could  not  have 
achieved  manir  of  his  programs  with- 
out the  help  of  Everett  Dirksen,  and 
Lyndon  Johnsiin  could  not  have  achieved 
many  of  his  Recesses  without  Everett 
Oirk^e;^. 

On  .the  mariy  major  issues  passed  on 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Everett  Dir keen's  brand  is  indelibly 
imprinted 

He    did    not 
mind  when  he 


hesitate   to   change   his 
lelleved  it  would  serve  the 


best  interest  of  the  Nation. 

He  changed  his  mind  on  the  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty. 

He  changed  pis  mind  on  the  Consular 
Treaty. 

And  he  chariged  his  mind  on  the  1968 
Civil  Rights  Att.  Without  his  help  this 
act  could  not   lave  been  passed. 

When  a  frieid  asked  Everett,  "Why 
did  you  chang;  your  mind  on  the  civil 
rights  act — son  ething  you  felt  so  strong- 
ly against  at  ope  time?"  Everett  Dirk 


sen  said : 

We    are    livlnj 
times.  New 
Ing.  I  believe 
we  ought   to 


EVElETT 


Ev  DniKSEN 
symbolized  the 
Congress  by 
debate  he  was 
all,  he  wasalwa^f 

His  homespi|n 
mark  of  An 

He  was  a  fierce 
a  wonderful 
a  lesson  to  all 
time  when  we 
memory  and 

One  day 
speech  on  "The 
friend  said 
talking  about 
What  do  the  twi 

In    typical 
philosophy,  the 
He  said : 

My  friends,  the 
tern  of  the  frog 
thrown  into  a 
right  out.  But  tliat 
into  a  kettle  of 
Is  turned  up,  wll 
water  comes  to  a 
because    he   does 
reaching  the  boiling 
It  Is  with 
We   see    our 
Americans    slowlj 


irlll 
kettl 


cold 


Amerlci  jiism 
pati  lotlsm 


in    a    world    of   changing 
ircutistancea  require  new  thlnk- 
th;  it  the  time  has  come  when 
have  this  legislation. 


disagreed  often,  but  he 

highest  tradition  of  this 

ne*er  being  disagreeable.  In 

a  strong  foe,  but,  above 

s  a  gentleman. 

philosophy  is  a   hall- 


patriot.  He  used  to  tell 

st()ry  that  I  think  could  be 

us,  particularly  at  this 

4re  paying  tribute  to  his 

honoring  him  today. 

Dirksen  prepared  a 

Frog  and  Patriotism."  A 

how  can  you  be 

frog  and  patriotism? 

have  in  common?" 

1  )irksenonian    homespun 

Senator  drew  a  parallel. 


E\ erett. 
tie 


very  sensitive  nervous  sys- 

permlt  that  frog,  when 

e  of  boiling  water,  to  hop 

same  frog,  if  he  Is  put 

water,  and  then  the  heat 

stay  there,  and  when  the 

boll,  he  will  be  destroyed, 

not   realize    the    water    is 

point.  That  is  the  way 

and  with  patriotism. 

and   our   rights    as 

being    eroded    here    and 


there,  and  as  individual  circumstances  that 
does  not  mean  too  much  until  one  day  it 
will  be  too  late,  and,  like  the  frog,  we  will  not 
be  able  to  Jump  out  of  the  boiling  water, 
and  we  will  loee  our  freedom. 

He  had  an  uncanny  ability  to  put  Ideas 
into  a  new  sense  of  meaning  and  per- 
suasiveness. 

All  of  us  are  experiencing  a  great  loss. 
Senator  Dirksen  was  a  great  leswler,  he 
was  a  great  patriot,"  and  he  was  a  great 
American.  Mrs.  Pucinskl  joins  me  in  ex- 
tending our  condolences  to  his  widow 
and  his  family.  We  shall  all  miss  him 
deeply. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clory.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
passing  of  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen, 
the  Nation  has  lost  a  great  leader,  the 
U.S.  Congress  has  surrendered  its  most 
honored  lawmaker,  and  Illinois  has  given 
up  her  most  famous  citizen  since  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

The  privilege  of  an  intimate  relation- 
ship with  Senator  Dirksen  and  his  fam- 
ily is  an  experience  which  I  treasure  al- 
most reverently.  To  have  known  and 
worked  with  this  great  man  on  a  first 
name  basis  is  to  have  felt  the  warm 
breath  and  blood  of  history  in  the 
making. 

For,  Senator  Dirksen  was  a  maker  of 
history  whose  deeds  and  acts  and  words 
will  live  as  long  as  history  is  recorded. 

Indeed,  the  historymaking  of  Everett 
Dirksen  is  recorded  in  sound,  on  film, 
and  on  longplaying  records  that  pre- 
serve the  sonorous  and  penetrating  tones 
of  his  mighty  voice.  Those  recordings  are 
among  the  most  eloquent  expressions  of 
faith  and  love  for  our  Nation  and  our 
posterity  which  it  seems  possible  to  pro- 
duce. Their  meaning  and  importance  to 
this  and  future  generations  of  Americans 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

Today  as  we  reflect  on  the  life  and 
deeds  of  the  great  Senate  minority  leader, 
I  am  inclined  to  ecall  most  vividly  the 
hundreds  of  occasions  when  Everett 
Dirksen  and  I  were  together.  These  in- 
volved many  and  varied  circumstances, 
in  Illinois  and  Washington  and  else- 
where. I  recall  his  visit  to  our  home  in 
Lake  Bluff,  a"  well  as  the  occasions  when 
he  and  his  wife,  Louella,  were  in  our 
home  in  Waslin^ton.  Most  recently,  I 
recall  the  afternoon  at  the  Dirksen  farm 
in  Virginia  where  the  marvels  of  nature 
dominated  the  conversation  and  he  ex- 
pressed a  love  for  the  simple  and  beauti- 
ful products  of  the  soil  as  well  as  the 
birds  and  other  wildlife  which  inhabited 
the  farm. 

Words  were  Senator  Dirksen 's  stock 
in  trade.  He  selected  words  more  care- 
fully and  uttered  them  more  eloquently 
than  any  other  man  of  our  time.  But 
words  are  utterly  inadequate  to  express 
the  deep  and  tender  feelings  of  those 
who  mourn  his  passing. 

In  addition  to  honoring  his  memory,  it 
is  entirely  fitting  that  we  should  extol 
his  humanity  as  well.  Perhaps  this  word 
"humanity"  characterizes  best  the  rare 
qualities  which  Everett  Dirksen  pos- 
sessed. He  had  respect  and  deep  concern 
for  every  human  being  of  every  race, 
color,  religion  and  position  in  life.  To  his 
family  and  friends,  he  was  very  down  to 


earth,  very  easy  to  talk  with,  as  well  as 
engaging  to  listen  to. 

Everett  Dirksen  is  gone  but  the  vir- 
tues he  possessed,  the  human  progress 
he  helped  make  possible,  are  indelibly 
interwoven  in  the  fabric  of  mankind. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  citizens 
of  the  12th  District  of  Illinois  who  would 
want  me  on  this  occasion  also  to  express 
their  feelings  of  loss  and  compassion.  In 
behalf  of  Mrs.  McClory  and  myself  and 
the  citizens  of  the  12th  District,  I  extend 
to  Senator  Dirksen's  wife,  Louella,  his 
daughter,  Joy— Mrs.  Howard  Baker— 
his  grandchildren,  and  all  members  of 
the  family,  our  deepest  sympathy  and 
affection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr. 
Erlenborn). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Illinois  has  given  a 
number  of  great  leaders  to  the  Nation; 
and  one  of  the  greatest  surely  is  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen.  He  was  a  great  man, 
more  importantly,  a  good  husband,  a 
good  father  and  grandfather. 

His  death  means  that  the  Republicans 
in  Congress  have  lost  a  leader  whose 
unique  talents  make  him  irreplaceable. 
He  is  dead,  and  Illinois  has  lost  a  spokes- 
man of  surpassing  eloquence.  His  passing 
will  deprive  our  Nation  of  a  political 
leader  whose  patriotism  showed  through 
his  every  act. 

Quite  apart  from  our  official  relation- 
ships, it  was  my  privilege  to,  count  him 
as  a  friend.  I  know  all  the  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  join  me  in  mourning 
his  death.  Our  sense  of  loss  is  a  personal 
one. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Find- 
ley). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  share  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  my  colleaRues 
here  today  as  we  extend  our  sympathy  to 
the  widow  of  Senator  Dirksen.  to  liis 
daughter  and  his  son-in-law  and  his 
grandchildren. 

It  would  be  an  oversight,  and  a  most 
unfortunate  one,  I  believe,  if  we  failed 
to  include  in  the  famUy  circle  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Gomien,  the  team  that  has 
loyally  served  the  Senator  here  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  all  through  his  years  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  as  well  as  his  able  and 
longtime  assistant  in  Illinois,  Harold 
Rainville. 

The  close  association  these  people  have 
had  with  Senator  Dirksen  and  his  wife 
through  the  years  made  them  very  much 
a  part  of  the  Dirksen  family,  and  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  from  Illinois  join 
me  in  extending  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
the  immediate  members  of  the  Dirksen 
family,  our  deepest  sympathy. 

As  the  Representative  who  serves  a 
portion  of  the  district  Abraham  Lincoln 
once  served  in  this  House,  I  feel  most 
keenly  the  Importance  of  the  Lincoln 
heritage  to  the  world,  the  Nation,  and 
the  State. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  in  the  great  Lin- 
coln tradition.  I  have  had  the  occasion 
several  times  to  introduce  Senator  Dirk- 
sen at  public  gatherings.  At  Springfield, 
HI.,  2  years  ago,  I  chose  to  present  him 
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with  the  words  that  he  was  the  greatest 
citizen  Illinois  has  produced  since  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  that  still  sums  up  my 
estimate  of  his  great  contribution  to  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
good  friend  for  yielding  to  me. 

It  is  with  a  very  heavy  heart  that  I  rise 
to  express  my  own  personal  sense  of  loss 
at  the  death  of  a  great  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Illinois,  Hon.  Everett  Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  indeed  a  good 
friend  to  many  of  us  who  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  him  both  as  an  individual 
and  as  a  great  practitioner  of  the  art  of 
legislation.  He  was  truly  a  legislator's 
legislator.  This  was  a  man  who  had  the 
faculty  of  being  able  to  put  his  legisla- 
tive concepts  into  a  workable  form,  and 
to  get  them  enacted.  I  think  his  finest 
legislative  efforts  came  when  he  was  guid- 
ing legislation  through  the  Senate  which 
came  from  his  own  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  This  was  because  Ev  Dirksen 
never  ceased  to  remember  that  he  was  a 
lawyer.  In  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  fine 
law>'ers  of  our  country,  and  took  great 
pride  in  his  acknowledged  legal  prowess. 

Senator  Dirksen  possessed  a  very 
unique  ability  to  communicate  with  his 
fellow  man  by  the  use  of  the  English 
language.  He  had  a  fine  vocabulary  and 
a  lucid  style  of  expression  which  was  un- 
surpassed by  anyone  of  my  acquaintance. 
I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  mainly  be- 
cause of  this  particular  ability  that  his 
work  will  be  remembered.  This  ability 
enabled  him  to  influence  people  and  to 
cause  legislative  occurrences  to  take  place 
which  might  not  otherwise  have  been 
possible.  We  who  are  also  the  practition- 
ers of  the  art  of  legislating,  I  think,  can 
appreciate  beyond  the  abilities  of  most 
people  the  importance  of  this  particular 
talent. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  will  in- 
deed be  long  remembered  as  a  man  of 
character,  a  patriot,  a  father,  a  grand- 
father, a  friend  and,  above  all,  will  be  re- 
membered as  an  American. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  and  I  extend  to  Mrs. 
Dirksen  and  to  her  family  our  deepest 
sympathy  on  the  passing  of  a  very  dear 
friend,  and  a  great  citizen  of  the  world 
in  the  20th  centurj-. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Hall). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "gallant 
man"  is  gone.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois — the  land  of  Lincoln — has  de- 
parted this  earth,  but  his  words  and 
deeds  will  live  forever. 

A  legend  in  his  own  time,  Ev  Dirksen 
played  many  roles,  and  played  them  all 
with  equal  verve. 

The  champion  of  the  marigold. 

A  fearless  antsigonist. 

A  master  politician,  who  journeyed  to 
Joplin,  Mo.,  and  delivered  one  of  his 
great  speeches  in  my  first  election  1960. 

A  lovable  rascal. 

A  scholar  of  the  classics. 

An  authority  on  Lincoln. 

A  confidant  of  Presidents. 

And  a  man  who  had  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing love  affair  with  his  country. 


The  passing  on  of  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen  will  leave  a  void  in  the  Con- 
gress, a  lump  In  the  throat  of  America, 
the  loss  of  a  great  statesman  to  the  world, 
and  thanksgiving  on  the  part  of  this 
humble  physician-legislator  for  his  quick 
and  easy  passing. 

In  the  words  of  William  Shakespeare, 
a  man  he  loved  to  quote: 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements  so 
mixed  In  him.  that  nature  might  stand  up 
and  say  to  all  the  world,  "This  was  a  man!" 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Flynt). 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yielding  to 
me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  which  have  been  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  others 
as  we  join  in  paying  tribute  to  the  life 
and  memory  of  Everett  McKinley  Dirk- 
sen, late  a  Senator  from  Dlinois  and  the 
Republican  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Today  is  a  day  of  sadness  in  the  Capitol 
Building  and  in  America.  In  my  own 
State  of  Georgia  I  know  of  no  one  outside 
our  StaAe  who  was  more  beloved  by 
Georgians  than  was  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal  of  interest 
which  has  been  manifested  in  the  pos- 
sible constitutional  convention  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  if  and  when  such  a 
constitutional  convention  might  be  held, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  might  have 
been  chosen  to  preside  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  first  constitutional  conven- 
tion held  in  the  United  States  since  1787. 

Everett  Dirksen  walked  long  and  tall 
on  the  stage  of  American  public  life.  His 
contributions  to  his  State,  the  Nation, 
and  to  the  people  whom  he  devoutly 
loved  will  long  be  remembered.  Those 
contributions  caused  America  to  be 
strong  and  to  grow  from  strength  to 
greater  strength.  He  will  be  missed  by 
those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  with  him  in  the  United  States 
Congress.  He  will  be  missed  even  more 
by  his  close  circle  of  friends  and  by  his 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  of  which  he  was 
indeed  an  outstanding  and  effective 
leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  is  a  better 
place  because  of  the  work  he  has  per- 
formed and  the  contributions  he  has 
made  during  his  73  years  as  a  citizen, 
as  a  legislator,  as  a  loyal  and  patriotic 
American. 

I  remember  when  he  called  upon  the 
people  of  this  country  to  reassess  the 
fact  that  our  resources  are  not  unlimited 
and  that  in  the  reassessment  and  re- 
appraisal of  those  resources  he  called 
Americans  to  establish  priorities  on  the 
spending  and  distribution  of  those  re- 
sources. He  frequently  called  upon  Amer- 
icans in  all  walks  of  life  for  a  return  to 
a  greater  understanding  of  and  respect 
for  law  and  order. 

I  feel  that  Everett  Dirksen  practiced 
what  he  preached.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  orators  that  this  country  has 
produced  and  he  spoke  words  of  wis- 
dom as  well  as  words  of  eloquence.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  listened 
attentively  when  he  spoke — and  indeed. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  all  America 
listened  when  Everett  Dirksen  spoke. 

Mrs.  Flynt  and  our  family  join  me  in 
the  expression  of  our  condolence  and 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Dirksen,  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Baker,  his  grandchildren,  and  other 
members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  from  the  State  of  Illinois  I,  of 
course,  feel  especially  saddened  by  the 
unfortunate  loss  of  Senator  Dirksen.  I 
was  close  to  him  and  appreciated  his 
friendship,  as  well  as  recognizing  his 
tremendous  leadership.  We  all  recog- 
nized that  he  was  without  a  doubt  a  most 
outstanding  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  an  effective  leader  of  his  party. 
Throughout  his  career  he  demonstrated 
the  most  effective  type  of  statesmanship 
that  any  Member  of  Congress  can  give 
to  his  country. 

His  loss  is  one  the  State  of  Illinois  will 
feel  deeply,  as  indeed  will  the  whole  Na- 
tion, and  there  will  be  a  gap  that  will  not 
be  filled.  It  is  proper  that  we  stress  his 
great  contributions  to  the  country,  the 
statesmanship  that  he  always  exhibited, 
the  very  effective  leadership  that  he  pro- 
vided and  the  cooperation  that  he  gave 
to  Presidents  of  both  political  parties. 
He  tnily  was  a  giant  in  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Mrs.  Derwinski  joins  with  me  in  ex- 
tending our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Dirksen  and  the  members  of  their 
family. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Kuykendall). 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing the  sympathy  of  my  family  and 
myself  to  Mrs.  Dirksen  and  to  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Howard  Baker  at  this  time  of 
sadness  to  their  entire  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  days  and  years  to 
come,  we  will  hear  and  read  much  about 
this  man  whose  passing  we  mourn  to- 
day— the  Dirksen  wit,  the  Dirksen  voice, 
the  Dirksen  leadership  that  has  meant 
so  much  to  his  Nation  and  his  constitu- 
ents. 

So  for  this  moment,  let  me  talk  about 
something  else — the  Dirksen  spirit. 

Years  ago.  when  he  was  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  he  met 
an  old  friend,  our  colleague  Mendel 
Rivers,  in  front  of  the  Capitol.  Mr. 
Rivers  noted  that  he  looked  tired  and 
wan,  and  askeri  him  if  he  felt  well. 

■No,"  that  famous  voice  purred  back. 
"I've  just  been  to  see  the  doctor,  and  they 
want  to  take  my  eye.  They're  not  sure 
they  can  save  the  other  one,  and  I'd  be 
blind.  And  I'm  so  discouraged,  I've  let  the 
qualification  deadline  slip  past  me  back 
home,  so  I  won't  be  back  next  year. ' 

The  official  biography  only  says  "re- 
tired voluntarily  January  3,  1949."  Then 
it  says  "nominated  for  United  States 
Senate  April  11,  1950,  elected  November 
7, 1950." 

Nowhere  does  it  say,  "refused  to  sur- 
render his  eye.  1949,  refused  to  be  fin- 
ished, 1949,  refused  to  knuckle  under  to 
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adversity.  1(48.  1949.  1950  and  all  the 
years  before  md  after." 

And  it  will  not  say,  though  it  shoiild, 
"helpful  anc  understanding  to  his  col- 
leagues. 1932-69." 

I  am  grateful  to  Chairman  Rivers  for 
the  story  of  his  discouragement  in  the 
postwar  era.  It  helps  me  know  him  bet- 
ter, and  feel  closer  to  him.  I  admire  his 
courage  ever  more,  just  as  I  admire  his 
ability,  his  cc  urtesy,  and  his  understand- 
ing. 

And  I  am  i  irateful  that  he  extended  to 
me  the  opportunity  to  call  him  mv  friend. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  deeply  grieved  as  I  join  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues  who  eulogize 
today  the  Hie  and  accomplishments  of 
one  of  America's  greatest  statesmen.  Ev- 
erett McK^LEY  DiRKSEN.  Words  alone 
cannot  adequately  express  the  contribu- 
tions that  tills  great  man  gave  to  his 
constituents  :n  Illinois,  as  well  as  to  all 
the  people  in  our  country. 

Senator  Diucsen  was  a  man  who  pos- 
sessed" a  keen  intellect,  coupled  with  a 
flail*  "for  colorful  oratory.  With  these 
tools  he  became  well  known,  not  only  in 
the  hallowed  halls  of  Congress  where  he 
lived  for  35  years,  but  also  in  the  highest 
counsels  of  the  executive  branch,  as  was 
evidenced  by  four  Presidents  who  con- 
tinuously soight  his  sagacious  advice 
in  legislative  matters.  He  was  not  only 
a  legend  in  his  own  time,  but  his  was  a 
reputation  thut  will  live  on  in  the  annals 
of  American  civilization.  For  whenever 
men  assembly  to  discuss  the  history  of 
politics  in  oui  Republic,  they  will  not  be 
able  to  escape  the  Dirksonian  imprint 
as  it  was  so  astutely  interwoven  through 
the  events  of  the  first  half  of  the  20th 
century. 

On  behalf  (f  myself  and  of  Mrs.  Ros- 
tenkowski,  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
sincere  condo  ences  to  Mrs.  Dirksen  and 
the  entire  Dir  csen  family. 

Mr,  McMIL  JVN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
all  saddened  aver  the  news  of  our  col- 
league, the  lat;  Everett  McKinley  Drax- 
SEN.  I  always  considered  Senator  Dirk- 
sen one  of  my  closest  personal  friends  as 
we  served  together  as  members  of  the 
House  District  Committee  for  7  years 
when  I  first  came  to  Congress.  In  fact, 
he  was  my  frst  Republican  chairman 
during  the  80t  ti  Congress  and  I  was  serv- 
ing as  ranking  Democrat  on  the  com- 
mittee during  his  term  as  chairman  of 
that  committee.  We  experienced  no  diffi- 
culty in  worcing  out  the  legislation 
problems  of  tl  e  Nation's  Capital  and  no 
one  ever  ment  oned  politics  on  that  com- 
mittee. He  understood  and  I  understood 
that  we  were  r  lembers  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  to  serve  our  Nation's 
Capital  and  it  actually  made  no  differ- 
ence whether  i  member  was  a  Republi- 
can or  Democrat. 

His  only  rea  son  for  being  a  member  of 
that  committee  was  to  try  to  keep  our 
Nation's  Capit  il  a  safe  and  clean  place  to 
live  and  a  pla  ;e  where  the  millions  and 
millions  of  visi  tors  who  visited  the  Capi- 
tol could  visit  vithout  any  fear.  I  do  not 
remember  sening  with  any  Member  of 
Congress  who  had  the  full  command  of 
the  English  language  as  did  Senator 
Dirksen.  Whei  I  first  came  to  Congress, 
I  would  listen  to  the  Senator  speak  on 


several  occasions  for  1  hour  and  the  time 
would  only  seem  like  5  minutes. 

I  am  certain  that  everyone  privileged 
with  Senator  Dirksen's  acquaintance 
knew  that  he  was  first  at  all  times  an 
American.  He  believed  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. He  also  believed  in  taking  care 
of  America  first. 

One  of  the  outstanding  memories  I 
will  have  during  my  term  of  service  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  very  closely  with  the 
late  Senator  Dirksen  and  Mrs.  McMillan 
joins  me  in  expressing  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Dirksen  and  their  daugh- 
ter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  millions  of  Americans  in  grieving 
the  loss  of  Everett  Dirksen  and  extend 
my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  family.  Mr. 
Dirksen  was  a  truly  memorable  spokes- 
man and  devoted  workman  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  Even  those  who  did 
not  always  agree  with  him,  did  always 
have  to  respect  him. 

As  minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Dirksen  has  been  a  powerful  spokesman 
for  the  Republican  Party  for  better  than 
a  decade.  The  power  that  he  wielded  in 
that  position  has  been  the  deciding 
factor  in  action  upon  more  legislation 
than  can  ever  be  counted.  His  death  cre- 
ates a  void  which  is  felt  not  only  by  his 
colleagues  in  Congress,  but  by  all 
America. 

We  have  lost  a  great  leader,  a  great 
patriot,  a  great  Republican,  and  a  great 
American.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
expressing  my  dismay  at  his  untimely 
death  and  in  expressing  my  deep  ap- 
preciation for  Senator  Everett  Dirksen's 
outstanding  service  to  his  country. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mel- 
lifluent voice  of  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen  is  stilled  and  this  Nation 
mourns.  However,  his  words  shall  live  on 
to  help  us  guide  this  country  during  the 
days  of  crisis  that  are  before  us. 

We  who  were  privileged  to  serve  with 
him  during  his  many  terms  in  both  bod- 
ies of  the  U.S.  Congress  felt  a  deep  sense 
of  gratitude  to  him  for  the  hand  of  broth- 
erhood that  he  extended  to  us  all. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  a  great  man  but 
more  importantly  for  us  he  was  a  good 
great  man — dedicated  to  service  to  God 
and  his  country. 

He  began  his  service  to  this  Nation  52 
years  ago  when  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  U.S.  Army  in  World  War  I.  Even 
this  early  in  his  life,  we  can  see  the  pat- 
tern that  was  to  follow  him  during  all 
of  his  days  tor  though  he  entered  mili- 
tary service  as  a  private  he  was  commis- 
sioned in  France  as  an  oflicer.  He  served 
17  months  overseas  during  that  conflict. 
His  service  in  our  Armed  Forces  gave 
him  great  insight  into  the  problems  of 
the  veteran  and  we  who  served  on  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  found 
that  he  supported  our  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  veterans  of  our  wars. 

Like  many  of  us  serving  in  the  U.S. 
Congress,  Everett  Dirksen  used  the  hoe 
and  the  plow  during  his  youth.  He  never 
lost  his  love  for  the  soil  and  the  men 
who  tilled  it.  He  understood  full  well  the 
problems  of  agriculture  and  created  leg- 
islation that  benefited  those  that  re- 
mained on  the  farm. 


Again  like  many  of  us  here,  he  worked 
his  way  through  college.  He  left  the  uni- 
versity when  our  Nation  called  and  re- 
turned to  it  when  his  service  was  com- 
pleted. 

Here  we  see  his  steps  followed  that  of 
another  great  American  from  his  State 
of  Illinois,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Lincoln,  too, 
was  a  son  of  the  soil  who  became  first 
a  fine  lawyer  and  then  a  reputable  states- 
man. 

We  Ohioans  have  long  acknowledged 
the  greatness  of  Everett  McKinlsy 
Dirksen.  He  was  the  most  loyal  friend 
and  colleague  of  our  own  late  threat 
leader,  U.S.  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft.  We 
in  my  home  city  of  Akron,  Oliio,  often 
welcomed  him  to  our  city. 

During  my  19  years  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, I  valued  my  friendship  with  this 
great  spokesman  for  the  people  of  our 
country.  I  am  sorry  at  his  passing. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  a  finer 
Nation  because  of  iiis  coming  amongst 
us — for  this  we  are  grateful  not  only  to 
him  but  also  to  his  wonderful  family  who 
so  unselfishly  shared  him  with  us. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
passing  of  Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  of 
Illinois,  who  leaves  as  his  legacy  a  bril- 
liant and  dedicated  career  of  public 
service. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  a  courageous, 
colorful,  eloquent  leader,  a  great  Amer- 
ican and  a  great  statesman,  a  strong 
party  man  and  yet  a  national  leader  who 
placed  the  national  interest  above  party 
considerations. 

When  the  chips  were  down  on  a  bill  in 
the  public  interest.  Presidents  leaned  on 
Everett  Dirksen  to  provide  the  needed 
margin  of  support.  Senator  Dirksen,  be- 
neath his  dry  wit  and  colorful  eloquence, 
was  a  skilled  legislative  leader — he 
knew  and  understood  the  art  of  legisla- 
tion. 

I  felt  a  personal  affection  and  admira- 
tion for  Senator  Dirksen,  as  in  recent 
years  he  was  often  referred  to  as  the 
third  Senator  from  Tennessee.  His 
daughter  is  the  wife  of  Senator  Howard 
Baker,  of  Tennessee,  and  Senator  Dirk- 
sen frequently  visited  in  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  Evins  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  and  most  sincere  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Dirksen,  Mrs.  Baker,  and  other 
members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the 
shock  and  sorrow  of  our  land  today  over 
the  passing  of  Senator  Everett  Dirksen. 
This  is  a  loss  shared  by  all  segments  of 
our  society,  both  personal  and  political. 
And,  as  the  voice  of  this  leader  is 
stilled,  so  is  a  long  and  colorful  political 
leadership.  Everett  Dirksen  was  the  last 
of  a  special  brand  of  political  strategists. 
and  his  leadership  will  be  missed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  aU  Americans  today 
in  expressing  my  sympathy  to  Senator 
Dirksen's  wife  and  family  in  this  time 
of  sorrow. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Everett 
Dirksen  would  have  been  the  first  to 
stand  to  say  something  good  about  an- 
other legislator  who  had  died.  It  seems 
almost  presumptuous  now  to  reflect  on 
his  life  and  his  contribution  to  govern- 
ment by  the  people.  Few  must  be  the 
men  today  who  do  not  feel  a  sense  of 
inadequacy  as  they  struggle  to  capture 
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in  a  few  words  the  loss  suffered  by  this 
Nation  and  this  world. 

Those  of  us  so  fortimate  as  to  have 
been  privileged  to  work  closely  with  the 
Senator  and  who  find  it  difficult  to  think 
of  American  Government  without  think- 
ing of  Everett  Dirksen  are  perhaps  the 
least  able  to  measure  his  real  accom- 
plishments. We  are  too  close  to  the  man 
as  a  warm,  compassionate,  and  singu- 
lar human  being  to  realize  he  was  even 
more  in  the  larger  sense  as  an  American 
institution.  History  is  better  suited  to 
eulogize  Senator  Dirksen  than  are  his 
contemporstries. 

The  Senator  himself  asked  what  he 
believed  was  his  greatest  contribution  to 
Congress,  said  it  was  keeping  many  bad 
laws  off  the  statute  books.  It  might  be 
better  to  say  that  Mr.  Dirksen  set  a 
standard  and  a  mood  that  worked  to 
everyone's  advantage  as  it  made  itself 
manifest  throughout  the  whole  fabric  of 
lawmaking.  His  voice  that  became  so 
distinctive  grew  to  represent  measured, 
conscientious  consideration  of  issues  on 
their  own  merit.  That  voice,  described  as 
the  sound  gravel  makes  in  a  jar  of  honey, 
will  be  missed.  Missed  too  will  be  the 
•gallant  man"  behind  it. 

Perhaps  the  only  man  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  oratory  equal  to  the  task  of 
eulogizing  Everett  Dirksen  now  lies 
dead.  That  may  be  the  most  we  can  say 
of  him.  I  thank  God  for  Everett  Dirksen. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  the  most 
colorful  Senator,  statesman,  and  legis- 
lator of  modem  times,  showed  us  there 
is  still  fun  to  be  had  while  we  grapple 
with  the  problems  of  the  world.  Our 
Nation — and  especially  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  press — will  always  be 
grateful  for  the  life  and  services  of  this 
lovable  man. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Colo- 
rado has  lost  a  good  friend,  this  Nation 
has  lost  a  great  statesman. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  a  man  of  sharp 
wit.  deep  human  compassion,  and  abso- 
lute dedication  to  his  country. 

Mrs.  Brotzman  and  I  extend  our  con- 
dolences to  Mrs.  Dirksen  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sorrow  that  I  join  millions  of 
Americans  in  paying  high  tribute  to  my 
beloved  friend  and  leader,  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen. 

Senator  Dirksen's  death  ends  an  era 
in  American  politics.  "Mr.  Republican," 
a  title  he  richly  deserved,  has  passed 
away.  Yet  no  one  who  remembers  his 
melodic  voice,  watched  his  legislative 
craftsmanship,  observed  his  forensic 
ability  or  was  touched  by  his  friendly 
good  humor  will  soon  forget  this  great 
Senator  from  Illinois.  In  the  tradition  of 
the  great  public  figures  of  this  era,  he 
will  live  on  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  American  people,  not  only  because  of 
the  command  of  his  performance,  but 
also  because  of  what  he  said. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  a  student  of  the 
English  language  and  a  true  believer  in 
the  ability  of  the  spoken  word  to  com- 
municate to  his  fellow  man.  His  mastery 
of  this  talent  always  insured  attention  to 
his  never  frivolous  messages. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  a  great  Ameri- 


can, and  a  leader  among  RepubUcans. 
Yet  his  bipartisan  approach  to  matters 
affecting  the  public  weal  coupled  with 
his  always  eloquent  presentations,  con- 
tributed to  the  passage  of  landmark 
legislation  under  Democrat  as  well  as 
RepubUcan  administrations. 

I  have  had,  for  the  last  7  years,  the 
distinct  privilege  of  serving  with  Everett 
Dirksen  as  a  member  of  the  joint 
House-Senate  Republican  leadership.  I 
have  observed  in  awe  and  admiration  the 
continuing  contributions  he  has  made  in 
our  joint  leadership  meetings  prior  to 
the  Nixon  administration  and  since  that 
time  in  joint  leadership  meetings  with 
the  President.  His  razor  sharp  mind  and 
ability  to  grasp,  dissect,  and  give  direc- 
tion to  the  solution  of  the  most  complex 
problems  will  be  sorely  missed. 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  Mi-s. 
Dirksen  and  the  other  members  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  mourn  today  the  profound  loss  of  a 
great  American — Senator  Everett  Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen.  I  feel  a  deep,  personal 
loss  in  his  passing  because  it  had  been  my 
privilege  to  have  a  close  friendship  with 
this  great  man — a  man  great  not  only 
in  his  chosen  profession,  but  great  in 
every  respect. 

My  association  with  him  as  a  member 
of  the  RepubUcan  leadership  brought  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  his  ability  and 
far-reaching  foresight  to  make  decisions 
in  a  level-headed  way.  He  was  direct  with 
everyone.  He  had  friends  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  certainly  was  a  tremen- 
dous help  to  the  Presidents  under  whose 
administrations  he  served. 

The  Tournament  of  Roses  is  in  my 
congressional  district  and  each  January 
1  the  association  honors  an  outstand- 
ing American  by  asking  him  to  be  grand 
marshal  of  the  tournament.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  H.  W.  Bragg,  the  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Tournament  of  Roses,  I  asked 
Senator  Dirksen  to  honor  my  district  on 
January  1,  1968,  by  serving  as  grand 
marshal.  He  said: 

Now.  Allen,  you  know  I  couldn't  ride  a 
horse. 

When  I  explained  to  him  what  the 
Tournament  of  Roses  was,  he  agreed  to 
be  grand  marshal. 

He  and  Louella  came  to  Pasadena  and 
attended  all  of  the  festivities  during  the 
entire  week,  which  few  grand  marshals 
have  done.  He  endeared  himself  to  all 
who  were  connected  with  the  tournament 
and  they  are  still  talking  about  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  greatest  grand  marshal 
we  have  ever  had.  I  know  he  did  this  as 
a  personal  favor  to  me.  It  was  strenuous 
for  him,  but  in  talking  with  him  later,  he 
said  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  experi- 
ences of  his  life  which  makes  me  very 
happy  and  proud. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  working  closely 
with  Senator  Dirksen  during  the  1968 
Republican  National  Convention  in 
Florida.  I  have  never  ceased  to  be  amazed 
at  the  tremendous  regard  and  respect 
everybody  had  for  this  great  man  at 
every  place. 

As  an  example  of  this  respect  and  re- 
gard, even  during  the  Tournament  of 
Roses  President  Johnson  called  him  to 


get  his  opinion  on  a  decision  that  had 
to  be  made. 

In  my  opinion.  Senator  Dirksen  rates 
among  the  greatest  men  that  I  have  ever 
known.  Another  great  era  in  American 
poUtics  has  now  been  closed  forever. 

Elizabeth  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Louelia  and  to  their 
daughter,  Joy,  and  family.  To  us  there 
was,  and  only  will  be,  one  Everett 
Dirksen. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not 
long  after  my  arrival  in  Congress  that 
the  Honorable  Everett  McKinley  Dirk- 
sen came  to  the  House,  w^here  he  served 
with  great  distinction  for  eight  consecu- 
tive terms.  During  this  period,  I  knew 
him  well  and  came  to  have  great  affec- 
tion and  respect  for  this  man  whose  out- 
standing statesmanship  and  tremendous 
gift  for  universal  friendship  have  so  pro- 
foundly influenced  the  future  of  America. 
When  he  overcame  the  temporary  physi- 
cal handicap,  which  had  led  to  his  resig- 
nation from  the  House,  it  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  he  would  continue 
his  fine  career,  as  he  then  did  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  with  rare 
distinction  and  epic  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  today  with  the 
entire  membership  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  with  our  Government  and  our 
citizens,  and  with  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  who  respected  and  admired  this 
titan  among  senatorial  leaders,  in  ex- 
pressing my  deep  sorrow  and  heartfelt 
sympathy  for  the  family  he  cherished. 
Our  prayers  are  offered  in  the  knowledge 
that  Senator  Dirksen  was  a  deeply  de- 
vout and  sincerely  rehgious  man,  and 
that  the  God  he  worshiped  has  called 
him  home  from  hLs  years  of  unceasing 
and  intrepid  labors,  labors  he  devoted  to 
exalt  the  Master  he  humbly  acknowl- 
edged, the  country  he  proudly  loved,  and 
the  wide  world  of  constituents  he  un- 
selfishly served. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
speak  now  not  as  a  member  of  the  leader- 
ship of  my  party;  nor  as  a  colleague  of 
that  great  statesman.  Everett  Dirksen 
in  the  U.S.  Congress:  nor  even  as  a 
personal  friend,  since  I  was  not  privileged 
to  share  in  this  honored  relationship.  I 
speak  as  an  American  citizen  who  in 
limited  associations  with  the  late  Sena- 
tor share  with  millions  of  citizens  a  pro- 
found respect  for  his  ability;  his  leader- 
.ship;  his  warmth  of  affection  for  others; 
his  knowledge:  his  talent  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  our  constitutional  institutions. 

His  death  brings  over  the  people  of  this 
Nation  an  impenetrable  pall  of  sorrow 
which  while  difficult  to  push  aside  is  not 
all  loss,  though  at  the  moment  there  is 
bared  a  gaping  hole  in  the  legislative 
processes. 

These  words — the  name  of  the  author 
which  at  the  moment  escapes  me — are 
most  prophetic  in  these  days: 

I  walked  a  mile  with  Pleasure. 

She  chatted  all  the  way. 
But  left  me  more  the  wiser 

For  what  she  had  to  say. 

I  walked  a  mile  with  Sorrow, 

And  ne'er  a  word  said  she. 
But  O,  the  things  I  learned  from  her 

When  sorrow  walked  with  me. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  walk  in  silent 
sorrow  but  because  of  the  stature  of  the 
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man,  whose  death  we  mourn.  We  will 
learn  in  this  sorrowful  journey  some  of 
the  most  priz  sd  lessons  that  will  serve  us 
well  in  the  critical  times  through  which 
we  pass. 

I  am  grate 'ul  to  Almighty  God  that  I 
have  been  pr  vileged  to  have  shared  this 
earth  with  ^uch  great  and  wonderful 
men  like  Senlator  Everett  Dirksen  who 
was  to  Ameri  ;a  what  Winston  Churchill 
was  to  Great  Britain — one  who  in  tra- 
vail helped  liring  our  Nation  through 
some  of  its  fliiest  hours. 

May  his  s<»ul  rest  in  peace,  for  his 
works  bear  continuing  testimony  to  his 
indomitable  spirit. 

Mr.  gray]  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
deep  sorrow  ^nd  profound  regret  that  I 
learned  of  thg  passing  of  our  senior  Sen- 
ator.   E^^ERET^     McKlKLEY    DiRKSEN.    He 

was  not  just  a  Senator  from  oiu-  great 
State  of  niinjis.  He  was  a  tradition. 

He  had  a  stifle  all  his  own.  He  brought 
,Treat  credit  upon  our  State  and  our 
Nation. 

Although  w(;  did  not  agree  on  all  mat- 
ters affecting  our  State  in  the  legisla- 
tive field,  we  could  always  disagree  in 
a  friendly  maimer.  This  was  a  great  trait 
of  Senator  Diuksen. 

I  strongly  supported  his  efforts  to  pass 
a  constitutior  al  amendment  to  allow 
prayers  in  public  tax-supported  schools 
and  other  puMic  buildings. 

His  mark  upon  the  legislative  history 
of  our  country  is  indelible  for  all  time 
to  come.  He  v*ll  be  sorely  missed  by  his 
colleagues  andj  the  Nation. 

I  want  to  jqin  the  minority  whip.  Mr. 
Arends,  the  Sbeaker.  and  the  Members 
of  both  bodies  of  Congress  in  expressing 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Dirksen,  Mrs. 
Baker,  and  tl  e  other  members  of  the 
family.  Our  tlioughts  and  prayers  will 
be  with  them  during  this  sad  time  of 
bereavement. 

Mr.  DELLEirBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  has  losi  a  legislator  and  a  states- 
man of  very  considerable  stature.  Ever- 
ett McKiNLEV  DiRKSEN  was  a  man  of 
great  ability,  deeply  committed  to  serv- 
ing his  countrj  ,  his  State,  and  his  party. 
His  loss  will  b(   felt  by  the  Nation. 

Much  of  the  historymaking  legislation 
passed  in  receit  years  would  not  have 
become  law  wthout  Senator  Dirksen's 
efforts.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
which  complete  iy  altered  the  social  fab- 
ric of  this  Na  ion,  owes  its  passage  in 
great  part  to  th  s  one  man. 

In  1963  his  d«  cision  to  support  ratifica- 
tion of  the  nudear  test  ban  treaty  was 
of  major  signif  cance  in  assuring  its  ap- 
proval. He  explained  his  decision  in  words 
that  have  a  special  poignancy  today. 

One  of  my  agj  thinks  about  his  destiny 
a  little.  I  should  not  like  to  have  written  on 
my  tombstone,  "He  knew  what  happened  at 
Hiroshima,  bat  he  did  not  take  a  first  step." 

Everett  McILinley  Dirksen  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  that  step  and  many  oth- 
ers in  his  long  s  ervice.  He  is  one  of  those 
few  men  of  whom  it  may  in  truth  be  said, 
"He  changed  the  path  of  history." 

I  join  my  <  oUeagues  in  expressing 
deepest  sympat  ly  to  the  members  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  BROYHLL  of  North  CaroUna. 
Mr.  Speaker,  i  great  American  has 
passed  away.  E/erett  McKinley  Dirk- 


sen has  meant  much  to  me  and  to  my 
family.  I  first  met  him  shortly  after  his 
election  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  My  father 
and  he  were  friends  through  the  years. 
On  my  election  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  Senator  Dirksen  was 
ever  ready  to  counsel  and  advise  a  young 
Congressman.  In  every  contact  and 
meeting  I  had  with  him,  he  was  con- 
stantly a  fair,  even-tempered  gentle- 
man. 

Recently,  Senator  Dirksen  paid  a  par- 
ticular, personal  tribute  to  my  father  on 
the  occasion  of  a  special  award  and  rec- 
ognition program  honoring  my  father. 
For  this  I  will  be  forever  grateful. 

We  who  knew  him,  who  admired  him, 
who  worked  with  him,  will  remember 
him  always.  He  was  truly  one  of  the 
great  ones. 

To  Mrs.  Dirksen,  and  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Baker,  I  would  like  to  extend  on 
behalf  of  my  entire  famUy,  our  most  sin- 
cere and  heartfelt  condolences. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
that  I  speak  for  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  as  well  as  for  myself,  when  I 
express  profound  sorrow  over  the  death, 
on  September  7,  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois,  the  Honorable  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  one  of  the  most 
skilled  legislators  of  our  time,  a  great 
statesman,  and  a  great  American.  Even 
those  who  disagreed  with  his  thinking  on 
the  issues  of  the  day  could  not  help  but 
admire  and  respect  the  eloquence,  the 
wisdom,  the  showmanship,  the  strength 
and  resolute  commitment  to  our  democ- 
racy that  characterized  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Senator 
Dirksen  was  serving  his  10th  year  as 
Senate  minority  leader,  and  had  served 
over  18  years  in  the  Senate  and  16  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
an  influential  member  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Im- 
migration and  Nationality. 

He  had  a  genius  for  finding  the  key  to 
agreement  on  conflicting  political  issues, 
and  because  of  his  flair  for  bringing  di- 
vergent views  together,  he  served  an  in- 
valuable role  for  President  Nixon  as 
minority  leader,  and  for  former  Presi- 
dent Johnson  as  leader  of  the  "loyal 
opposition."  In  these  roles,  he  had  un- 
equalled influence  and  accomplished 
much,  as  evidenced  by  the  crucial  part 
he  played  in  the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  on  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  in 
1963. 

When  Senator  Dirksen  spoke,  not  only 
his  colleagues,  but  aU  of  our  citizens 
across  the  Nation  paused  to  listen.  He 
could  drop  his  voice  to  a  whisper  and 
have  the  people  hang  on  his  every  word, 
or  he  could  point  a  finger  and  thunder 
dramatically  at  his  audience.  He  was  at 
his  best  when  he  was  drawing  on  his  vast 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  and 
world  literature.  In  turning  the  tide  for 
the  civil  rights  bill  in  the  Senate,  he 
borrowed  a  line  from  Victor  Hugo  and 
declared : 

stronger  than  all  the  armies  is  the  Idea 
whose  time  has  come.  The  time  ha«  come  for 


equality  in  sharing  in  government  and  edu- 
cation, and  in  employment.  It  will  not  be 
stayed  or  denied.  It  Is  here. 

And  so,  the  civil  rights  bill  was  passed 
in  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Dirksen  had 
again  played  a  constructive  role  in  shap- 
ing the  ultimate  outcome  of  another 
historic  event  in  the  development  of  our 
country. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  bom  in  Pekln 
HI.— a  small  town  of  22,000  inhabitants! 
He  was  one  of  twin  sons  and  he  was  only 
7  when  his  father  died,  so  both  he  and 
his  brother  went  to  work  on  the  small 
family  farm.  Yoimg  Ev  Dirksen  was  in- 
dustrious  and  by  working,  paid  his  own 
way  through  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Law  School,  and  subsequently,  became 
a  member  of  the  bar  of  both  Illinois  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

He  also  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during 
World  War  I,  from  1917  to  1919,  fought 
in  France  with  an  artillery  unit  and  won 
a  field  commission. 

Senator  Dirksen  died  in  Walter  Reed 
Army  Hospital  after  imdergoing  lung 
surgery  on  September  2.  Though  he  had 
been  in  ill  health  for  several  years,  the 
Senator  always  maintained  a  rigorous 
daUy  schedule.  His  outstanding  career  of 
public  service,  which  covered  a  span  of 
almost  40  years,  is  testimonial  indeed  to 
his  dedication  and  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  our  Nation's  strength  and  freedom. 
He  was  incomparable  to  any  man  who 
had  served  with  or  before  him  in  the 
Senate,  and  it  will  be  a  long,  long  time 
indeed  before  we  see  someone  come  close 
to  the  legendary  role  he  played  in  the 
service  of  our  beloved  America. 

Senator  Dirksen's  loss  leaves  a  void 
in  the  Senate  and  in  our  country  which 
will  be  difficult  to  fill,  but  his  family  and 
his  friends  can  be  proud  of  the  tremen- 
dous contribution  he  made  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  leaders  of  the  American 
people.  Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  Ev  Dirksen  as  a  friend  and 
colleague  for  so  many  years  deeply  mourn 
his  passing,  and  our  hearts  go  out  to  his 
bereaved  family. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Louella  Car- 
ver, and  his  daughter,  Joy,  who  is  mar- 
ried to  Senator  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
from  Termessee.  Mrs.  Annunzio  joins  me 
in  extending  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Dirksen  and  to  Senator  and  Mrs.  Baker 
on  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  years 
ago  Senator  Dirksen  made  a  record 
about  the  gallant  men  in  American  his- 
tory. With  the  sudden  passing  of  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen,  it  can  certainly  be 
said  that  the  United  States  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  gallant  men. 

During  his  10  difficult  years  as  the 
Republican  leader  of  the  Senate,  Sena- 
tor Dirksen  played  a  key  role  in  pre- 
serving the  two-party  system  which  is 
so  essential  to  the  effective  operation  of 
a  representative  republic.  In  the  months 
following  the  Republican  debacle  of 
1964,  it  was  to  a  great  degree  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Dirksen  that  made  the 
Republican  opposition  meaningful  and 
not  token. 

Leaders  and  Pi-esidents  of  both  parties 
have  long  respected  Senator  Dirksen's 
political  acumen  and  his  sense  of  what 
is  right.  As  a  team  player,  he  worked  for 
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and,  indeed,  was  instrumental  in  the 
election  or  nomination  of  every  recent 
Republican  presidential  candidate.  He 
also  campaigned  actively  for  other  Re- 
publican  candidates,   including   myself. 

However,  Senator  Dirksen  was  not 
dogmatic,  and  as  a  true  statesman,  he 
would  at  times  differ  with  his  Repub- 
lican colleagues  or  attempt  to  lead  the 
party  in  a  new  direction.  He  always 
abided  by  those  principles  which  he  felt 
were  fundamental  to  a  democratic  and 
free  people. 

The  legacy  which  he  leaves  will  serve 
as  a  touchstone  for  future  generations 
of  American  leaders.  His  mark  will  never 
be  erased. 

Mrs.  Adair  joins  me  in  expressing  sym- 
pathy to  the  widow  and  other  members 
of  the  family. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  death  on  Simday  of  Senator  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen,  this  Nation  lost  one 
of  its  most  skilled — and  certainly  most 
colorful — political  leaders. 

Although  not  of  the  same  political 
party  or  conviction,  I  always  respected 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for  his 
genuine  human  qualities.  During  the 
nearly  four  decades  he  served  in  Con- 
gress he  was  always  a  gentleman,  ever 
friendly  with  a  happy  word  for  every- 
body. 

Recognized  as  a  controversial  and 
often  contradictory  figure  in  American 
politics.  Senator  Dirksen  made  his  mark 
on  history.  He  will  be  remembered  as  the 
last  of  that  old  school  of  distinguished 
politicians  who  shaped  history  by  the 
power  and  eloquence  of  their  oratory, 
the  sharpness  of  their  wit,  and  the  force 
of  their  personality. 

By  his  own  reckoning  Senator  Dirksen 
set  aside  partisan  views  to  "do  what  was 
right  for  the  country."  What  more  noble 
principle  could  serve  to  guide  all  of  us 
who  remain  to  carry  on. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
deep  and  heartfelt  sympathies  to  his 
widow,  daughter,  and  family. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
Illinois  and  of  America  have  sustained 
a  great  loss  in  the  passing  of  the  Honor- 
able Everett  McKinley  Dirksen, 
minority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  With 
his  death,  the  Nation  has  lost  an  elder 
statesman  whose  outstanding  record  of 
public  service  covered  more  than  half  a 
century. 

He  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  1932  to  1949.  He  was  elected  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  1950,  and  was  serving 
as  minority  leader  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  career  of  Senator  Dirksen 
was  exemplified  by  his  devotion  to  duty 
and  the  best  interests  of  his  State  and 
Nation.  He  was  a  kind,  gentle,  and  able 
man.  All  those  who  had  the  privilege  to 
share  his  friendship  came  to  admire  and 
respect  his  sterling  virtues. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  a  loyal  party  man 
but  he  believed  in  the  two-party  system 
and  contributed  to  its  strength.  For  this, 
he  earned  the  respect  of  all  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  lived  and 
labored  through  a  great  era  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation  and  our  country  is  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live  and  work  by  reason 
of  the  dedicated  service  of  Everett  Dirk- 
sen. He  has  passed  from  the  earthly 


scene  of  his  many  accomplishments,  but 
he  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
great  AmeriCEins  of  his  age.  His  personal 
example  provides  for  all  of  us  here,  and 
those  who  will  come  after,  a  permanent 
inspiration  for  the  type  of  patriotic  serv- 
ice for  which  this  Nation  will  never  cease 
to  be  indebted  to  him. 

In  this  time  of  great  loss  and  sorrow, 
we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
bereaved  wife  and  other  family  members. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congi-ess, 
President  Nixon,  and  the  Nation  have 
lost  a  valuable  leader  in  the  death  of 
Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen. 
The  personal  grief  and  sense  of  loss  that 
so  many  of  us  feel  as  his  friends  and  fol- 
lowers are  overshadowed  by  the  depriva- 
tion we  suffer  in  no  longer  having  his 
sound  judgment,  his  boundless  imagina- 
tion, and  his  infinite  experience  upon 
which  to  draw.  He  was  above  all  a  legis- 
lator of  great  skill  and  wisdom.  At  times 
this  led  some,  without  justification,  to 
question  his  consistency  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  principle.  It  was  rather  that  he 
knew  and  practiced  well  the  necessary 
lubricant  of  the  law-making  process,  the 
art  of  compromise. 

Serving  as  Senate  minority  leader,  he 
has  been  an  invaluable  assistant  to  the 
President  in  the  formulation  and  initia- 
tion of  the  legislative  program  of  the 
Nixon  administration  and  deserves  much 
credit  for  the  progress  made  despite  the 
numerical  superiority  of  the  other  party. 
Never  an  unthinking  partisan,  he  drew 
respect  and  support  from  differing  quar- 
ters. But  well  he  knew  and  frequently  he 
noted,  that  in  the  process  of  legislating, 
it  is  often  a  question,  as  he  might  have 
said,  of  "whose  quadruped  is  quartered." 

Kindly  in  his  demeanor  and  under- 
standing in  nature,  he  could  be  fiercely 
loyal  to  his  friends,  and  that  friendship 
and  loyalty  were  the  treasured  gift  of 
my  father,  with  whom  he  worked  so  long 
and  so  closely.  But  he  was  forgiving,  too, 
of  his  opponents,  in  the  best  of  Christian 
tradition. 

We  shall  miss  him,  but  not  forget  him 
nor  his  great  ^'contributions  as  a  full- 
game  player  on  the  American  scene. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
tree  in  the  political  forest  has  fallen 
with  the  death  of  Senator  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen. 

For  many  years  he  was  a  dominating 
feature  on  the  landscape  of  American 
life. 

Everett  Dirksen  was  unique.  His  ex- 
traordinary voice,  his  utterly  personal, 
individual  use  of  the  English  language 
captivated  and  often  inspired  the  Nation. 

He  brought  rare  gifts  to  his  leadership 
role.  He  had  a  great  understanding  of 
human  nature.  He  possessed  an  extraor- 
dinary sensitivity  to  differing  person- 
alities and  the  changing  circumstances 
into  which  they  were  thrust  and  swirled 
by  shifting  fortiuies.  He  understood  and 
loved  the  drama  of  life,  especially  as  it  is 
found  in  the  clash  of  strong  men  and 
women  in  our  political  system. 

No  man  of  his  time  in  our  country 
could  so  beautifully  and  dramatically 
sum  up  and  set  the  tone  of  a  great  issue 
as  could  Everett  Dirksen  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  Senate. 

A  great  craftsman,  he  was  master  of 


myriad  details  with  the  capacity  to  recall 
them  all  at  will  and  on  command.  He  was 
a  virtuoso  of  the  legislative  art. 

He  withstood  the  tensions  and  pres- 
sures to  which  he  was  exposed  by  his 
prominence  better  than  most  men  could. 
It  is  not  a  cause  for  wonder  that  they 
ground  him  down  eventually ;  it  is  a  won- 
der that  he  withstood  them  so  well  for  so 
long. 

His  death  has  taken  a  imique,  colorful 
figure  from  our  national  life.  His  work 
w^ill  long  merit  attention  from  students 
of  our  times  and  of  our  governmental 
processes.  In  this  work  they  will  find  an 
almost  limitless  mine  of  patriotism  and 
knowledge,  welded  to  the  service  of  his 
people.  Such  students,  as  they  progress 
across  the  record  of  his  life,  will  be  enter- 
tained, enlightened,  and  frequently 
moved — as  were  we  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  live  and  work  with  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Virginians  have  been  proud  that 
Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  se- 
lected the  Commonwealth  as  his  home 
away  from  Illinois. 

We  honored  his  search  for  privacy  as 
much  as  we  admired  the  skill  and  quality 
of  his  oratory  in  his  dealings  with  the 
wide-ranging  interests  that  occupied  his 
thoughts. 

We  reflect  now,  in  this  hour  of  sad- 
ness, on  the  great  heart  that  beat  so 
strongly  in  life  and  is  now  still  in  death. 

He  had  time,  always,  for  the  little 
things,  the  common  things  of  life;  grow- 
ing things,  children,  local  concerns,  in- 
dividual ambitions  and  hopes.  He  was  a 
great  man  in  a  lofty  position  in  life,  yet 
he  never  lost  his  personal  concern  nor 
his  capacity  for  a  kind  or  soft  word  for 
a  distressed  fellow  man. 

Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen 
needs  no  marble  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory, Mr.  Speaker.  His  is  engraved  on  the 
hearts  of  our  people;  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen who  enjoyed  his  homespun  humor, 
who  enjoyed  his  full  grasp  of  life;  the 
men  and  women  in  government  who  felt 
the  acid  of  his  convictions  but  never  the 
bum  of  his  rancor. 

He  enjoyed  verbal  combat  and  found 
solace  in  a  blossoming  flower  when  it 
had  ended;  he  spoke  to  the  mighty  and 
mulched  the  earth  with  his  worn  hands; 
he  dealt  with  the  greatest  issues  of  his 
time,  but  was  proudest  of  his  poetic  bent. 

His  favorite  reading  was  the  Bible ;  his 
greatest  heroes  were  the  man,  the  wife, 
next  door  who  were  raising  the  growing 
generation  that  would  soon,  he  knew 
well,  pick  up  the  burden  from  his  tired 
shoulders. 

To  all  men  Senator  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen  was  a  leader.  To  many  of  us  he 
was  a  hero  of  his  age,  a  man  of  many 
parts,  but  most  of  all  one  who  walked 
among  us  as  equals. 

He  touched  humanity  with  the  deft- 
ness and  sureness  of  a  soul  at  peace  with 
itself. 

I  admired  him,  as  all  men  must;  I  shall 
miss  him,  as  all  men  will. 

He  returns  to  the  earth  he  loved,  in  the 
land  he  revered,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  we 
mourn  his  going,  never  to  forget  him. 
never  to  be  lesser  men  because  he  passed 
our  way. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
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join  with  myl  coUeagrues  today  In  paying 
tribute  to  tha(t  great  Member  of  the  other 
body.  EvEREtT  McKinley  Dirksen,  of 
Illinois. 

Senator  Dirksen  will  be  remembered 
as  a  towerinjg  figure  among  the  great 
men  who  haK'e  served  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress.  Emrlng  his  16  years  in  the 
House  and  IB  years  in  the  Senate,  he 
worlced  with  tenacity  and  courage  for 
the  causes  in  I  which  he  believed.  For  the 
last  10  years,  he  performed  with  remark- 
able skill  and  intelligence  as  the  Senate 
minority  leader. 

Everett  Diiiksen  was  a  genuine  patriot 
who  fought  f  )r  those  causes  that  repre- 
sent the  bes;  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  time-honored  principles 
for  which  ou  •  great  Nation  stands.  His 
recognition  of  the  rightful  role  of  our 
religious  heri;age  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  millions  of  Americans.  His 
eloquent  advocacy  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  individual  freedom  under- 
scored his  deep  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  democratic  ideals. 
'  We'ap  mourn  the  loss  of  a  great  leg- 
islator and  stiitesman — a  man  of  monu- 
mental statuie  who  spoke  and  worked 
for  a  freer,  s  ironger.  and  wiser  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr  REID  ^  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Senator  DirkAen.  in  his  own  right  and 
as  a  Republican  leader  in  the  Senate, 
added  zest  arid  color  to  the  American 
political  scene.  If  at  times  he  espoused 
flexibility  more  than  constancy  there 
were  other  moments  when  his  leader- 
ship was  decis  ve,  notably  in  his  support 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the 
Nuclear  Test  gan  Treaty  of  1963.  He  will 
be  missed  by  his  many  friends,  by  the 
great  State  of  Illinois,  and  by  his  legis- 
lative colleagues  who  deeply  respected 
his  skill  at  bilnging  together  opposing 
factions  in  th4  national  interest. 

Mr.  BROWlir  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
rise  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  and  long- 
time friend  in  the  well,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  ArendsK  We  are  all 
deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of  Everett 
McKinley  DirIcsen.  a  great  leader  of  his 
party  and  his  Nation. 

I  feel  a  spec^l  loss  because  of  the  per- 
sonal relationship  two  of  my  predecessors 
in  the  district  I  represent  had  with  the 
late  great  mliiority  leader  of  the  other 
body.  Ev  Dirksen  came  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  5  years  before  my  own 
father,  but  thi  two  of  them  served  to- 
gether in  this  body  as  intimate  friends 
for  10  years  fro^n  1938  through  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen s  temporary  retirement  in  1948  They 
enjoyed  a  feUdwship  of  philosophy  and 
an  approach  toj  the  practicalities  of  poli- 
tics which  saw  them  working  together  in 
concert  on  coraknon  causes.  They  shared 
their  fervor  fo^  the  late  Senator  Robert 
A.  Taft  for  President  and  exchanged 
and  often  confirmed  each  other's  assess- 
ments of  the  wejll  known  and  little  known 
political  personklities  of  a  generation. 

While  my  predecessor's  career  con- 
tinued in  the  House  and  brought  him 
into  the  joint  leadership  as  ranking  Re- 
publican on  th(e  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee, the  Representative  from  Illinois  be- 
came the  Senator  from  Illinois  and,  in 
time,  the  minority  leader  of  that  august 
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body.  He  also  became  clearly  one  of  the 
most  colorful  political  figures  of  the  day. 
They  shared  the  joys  and  frustrations 
of  party  responsibility,  taking  delight  In 
defeating  their  adversary  colleagues  for 
some  partisan  advantage  and  more  de- 
light yet  in  joining  with  their  adver- 
sary colleagues  to  advance  some  program 
for  the  common  good  of  the  Nation. 

This  association  in  common  causes 
and  interests  ended  only  with  my  late 
father's  death  in  1965. 

An  area  recently  added  to  the  Seventh 
Ohio  District  I  represent  is  Marion,  which 
was  the  home  of  Dr.  Frederick  Smith, 
who  represented  the  old  Eighth  Ohio  Dis- 
trict at  the  time  Representative  Dirksen 
was  afflicted  with  problems  that  affected 
his  eyesight.  It  was  Congressman  Smith 
who  counseled  his  colleague  medically  to 
seek  the  treatment  and  care  that  saw  him 
retire  voluntarily  from  the  House  in  1948. 
This  move  ultimately  led  to  the  saving 
of  his  vision  and  his  return  to  public  life 
as  a  Senator  and  eventually  as  a  na- 
tional leader. 

And  what  a  leader  the  late  Senator 
was.  A  persuasive  counselor  to  his  legis- 
lative colleagues  and  othei-s  in  seats  of 
power,  he  was  also  persuasive  with  his 
eloquence.  So  influential,  in  fact,  was  he 
that  his  former  colleague  and  good 
friend.  President  Johnson,  found  him  to 
be  almost  as  powerful  a  leader  of  a 
heavily  outnumbered  Republican  minor- 
ity as  had  Senator  Johnson  been  when 
he  led  a  Democratic  majority  in  the  Sen- 
ate with  which  President  Eisenhower 
was  obliged  to  deal. 

There  is  a  parallel  between  the  Eisen- 
hower-Johnson relationship  and  the 
Johnson-Dirksen  relationship.  But  an 
even  stranger  coincidence  is  that  between 
the  loss  President  Elsenhower  experi- 
enced within  his  first  year  in  oflQce  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  his  leader  in  the 
Senate,  Bob  Taft,  and  the  loss  which 
President  Nixon  now  faces  because  of 
Senator  Dirksen's  passing. 

But  it  is  not  just  the  President  and 
the  Grand  Old  Party  which  have  lost  a 
champion.  All  Americans  will  feel  the 
impact  of  his  sudden  passing.  His  lead- 
ership was  influential  because  affection 
for  him  was  almost  universal.  He  was 
the  idol  of  all  ages  and  his  voice  was 
perhaps  the  best  known  since  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  He  was  a  combination  of 
many  virtues,  but  high  on  the  list  must 
rank  kindness  and  generosity.  While  pol- 
itics may  be  a  game  of  rancor  and  retri- 
bution for  some,  it  was  mostly  love  and 
kindness  for  Ev  Dirksen.  He  liked  to 
help  his  friends  and  he  had  few  enemies. 
He  enjoyed  helping  young  people  in  pol- 
itics and  he  made  his  assistance  avail- 
able to  me  as  a  new  Member  of  Con- 
gress. He  loved  his  profession  and  was 
proud  of  it;  but  he  never  took  himself 
or  the  great  moments  with  which  he 
struggled  during  his  career  so  seriously 
that  he  could  not  find  joy  or  humor  in 
them. 

His  sense  of  dedication  to  doing  what 
he  thought  was  right  and  to  doing  it 
within  the  framework  of  the  system  un- 
doubtedly grew  from  his  personal  ex- 
perience under  the  system— the  experi- 
ence of  rising  from  humble  origins  to 
become  the  leader  of  humble  men  and  a 


counselor  to  the  great.  And  I  feel  sure 
that  he  knew  that  the  system  would  see 
his  various  roles  in  Government  filled  by 
others  in  the  days  and  years  ahead.  But 
that  does  not  suggest  that  he  can  ever 
be  replaced. 

So  while  I  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  leader- 
ship he  provided.  I  know  that  this  void 
will  be  filled  by  the  system.  I  mourn  for 
the  family  who  have  lost  a  precious  hus- 
band, father,  and  grandfather  who  can 
never  be  replaced.  But  I  rejoice  for  the 
rest  of  us  who  had  the  joy  of  knowing 
him  and  who  were  benefited  by  his  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  Nation  he  loved 
literally  more  than  life.  For  all  of  us  who 
are  Americans  he  has  left  an  example 
but  particularly  for  those  of  us  in  pub- 
lie  life. 

He  was  flexible  because  politics  is  the 
art  of  compromise.  But  he  was  willing  to 
stand  in  unpopular  causes  because  pol- 
itics is  also  the  dedication  of  doing  what 
one  perceives  to  be  ones  duty.  He  filled 
his  important  role  humbly  because  he 
knew  the  cause  is  greater  than  those  who 
advance  it.  But  he  lived  his  life  with 
confidence  and  joy  because  he  knew  the 
system  in  which  he  operated  is  the  best 
possible  one  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
self  government. 

Our  prayers  should  be  to  sustain  the 
family  and  for  those  who  must  advance 
the  causes  without  his  aid  or  who  will 
be  chosen  to  replace  him.  But  those 
prayers  should  also  express  our  joy  for 
having  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him 
and  for  living  in  a  Nation  that  pro- 
duced such  a  man  from  the  rich  earth 
of  Illinois  to  which  we  must  now  return 
him. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Everett 
Dirksen  was  a  unique  institution  in 
American  politics  whose  life  was  a  true 
profile  of  courage.  His  fierce  sense  of 
dedication  was  tempered  by  a  deep  sense 
of  humor.  His  eloquence  and  style  were 
unmatched  in  our  time.  His  statesman- 
ship and  leadership  of  the  loyal  opposi- 
tion during  those  years  in  which  our 
party  was  out  of  pov/er  was  unparalleled. 
Above  all,  Everett  Dirksen  was  his  own 
man. 

I  have  lost  a  good  friend.  The  Repub- 
lican Party  has  lost  one  of  its  greatest 
leaders.  The  Nation  has  lost  a  dedicated 
servant. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Congress  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  prominent,  most  human  and 
colorful  leaders.  Everett  Dirksen  was  a 
man  who  could  be  firmly  partisan  when 
partisanship  was  appropriate  but  who 
could  be  thoroughly  nonpartisan  when 
the  best  interests  of  his  Nation  required 
it. 

The  Illinois  Republican  has  been  so 
much  a  part  of  the  Senate  and  the 
American  political  scene  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  either  without  him. 
Americans  will  always  remember  his 
many  contributions  to  the  Nation,  such 
as  his  role  in  winning  approval  of  the 
Nuciear  Test  Ban  Treaty  in  1963,  his 
efforts  to  restore  prayer  in  public 
schools,  his  famous  reversal  of  position 
which  insured  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  his  battle  for  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  his  contribu- 
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tions.  Many  of  his  greatest  foimd  him. 
the  leader  of  the  Republican  Members  of 
the  Senate,  joining  hands  with  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  to  champion  pro- 
grams in  which  Ev  Dirksen  believed. 

Often,  Ev  Dirksen  hurdled  party  lines 
to  assist  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son when  the  distinguished  Illinois  Sen- 
ator recognized  that  America  would  be 
the  beneficiary.  He  has  left  a  mark  on 
this  Nation  that  will  not  be  soon  for- 
gotten. 

I  share  the  sorrow  his  family  and 
friends  feel,  and  extend  to  them  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we, 
who  live  in  what  is  often  described  as  an 
age  of  conformity,  pay  tribute  today  to 
the  colorful  life  and  dramatic  career  of 
one  who  was  singularly  nonconformist, 
a  genuine  original  who  prized  the  virtue 
of  individuality  and  who  exemplified  it 
in  his  long  and  distinguished  record  of 
public  service:  Everett  McKinley  Dirk- 
sen in  whose  untimely  passing  we  all  are 
the  poorer.  His  passionate  love  of  life 
and  of  the  political  process,  allied  with 
a  deeply  personal  style,  made  him  a  leg- 
end in  his  lifetime.  His  comic  spirit, 
nourished  in  the  Lincolnian  tradition  of 
frontier  hiunor  and  the  anecdotal  jest, 
embraced  both  the  satirical  and  the 
sentimental,  neither  of  which  he  feared: 
essentially  unpompous,  he  delighted  in 
the  rhetorical  flourishes  of  another  age, 
and  in  this  respect  gave  delight  to  mil- 
lions. 

Yet,  it  would  be  unjust  to  see  him 
merely  in  terms  of  character,  however 
striking  and  unique.  He  was  first  and 
last  a  politician  in  the  best  tradition  of 
American  life — one  dedicated  to  that 
complex  process  of  compromise,  adjust- 
ment, and  conciliation  on  which  the 
survival  of  representative  government 
depends.  His  often  quoted  aphorism, 
"The  oil  can  is  mightier  than  the  sword," 
is  a  continuing  commentaiy  upon  and 
rebuke  to  the  so-called  "politics  of  con- 
frontation" which  on  the  left  and  the 
right  alike  advocate  violence  in  the  pur- 
suit of  simplistic  solutions  to  complex 
problems. 

"A  foolish  consistency,"  wrote  Emer- 
son, "is  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds." 
It  is  the  measure  of  Everett  Dirksen 's 
mind  and  spirit  that,  while  essentially 
conservative,  he  was  never  afraid  to 
change.  Politically  speaking,  he  will  be 
remembered  for  his  crucial  role  in  "the 
three  great  reversals,"  instances  in 
which  he  demonstrated  a  sensitive  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  larger  issues  which 
transcended  the  merely  partisan.  In  the 
United  Nations  Bond  BUI  In  1962,  the 
Voting  Rights  BUI  of  1965.  and  the  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963,  he  gave 
genuine  substance  to  his  own  words, 
"Change  is  an  inherent  way  of  life."  Cer- 
tainly, no  one  has  ever  spoken  more 
movingly  of  the  nuclear  threat  which 
encompasses  all  mankind  in  its  grim 
embrace  than  did  Everett  Dirksen  when 
he  noted  that  he  did  not  want  written 
on  his  tombstone : 

He  kxiew  what  hapi>ened  at  Hiroshima, 
but  he  didn't  take  a  first  step. 

We  remember  todaj'  his  Impressive 
words  explaining  his  refusal  to  be  bound 
by  narrow,  rigidly   inflexible  views  on 


public  policy,  words  fresh  and  pertinent 
in  every  age  and  perhaps  his  most  slg- 
nlflcant  memorial,  and  message  to  our 
Nation : 

On  the  night  Victor  Hugo  died,  he  wrote  In 
his  diary,  "Stronger  than  all  the  armies  la 
an  idea  whose  time  has  come." 

E^terett  Dirksen  was  a  man  of  strong 
views,  vigorously  and  eloquently  upheld. 
Inevitably  many  of  his  special  concerns 
were  controversial.  No  man  in  his  posi- 
tion of  leadership  coiUd  hope  to  escape 
criticism,  just  and  unjust.  Yet  withal,  he 
possessed  unfailing  good  nature,  espe- 
claUy  impressive  in  light  of  the  toU  ex- 
acted by  sickness  and  Injury.  A  dislocated 
vertebra  and  a  broken  hlp  gave  constant 
discomfort  through  the  years.  His  brief 
retirement  In  1948  was  the  direct  result  of 
an  eye  Illness. 

We  remember  that  he  served  a  full  16 
years  in  this  House  from  1932  to  1948 
through  decades  marked  by  depression, 
recovery,  war,  and  the  tasks  of  p>eace 
building  and  the  cold  war.  Elected  to  the 
Senate  in  1950,  he  served  as  minority 
leader  from  1959  to  the  day  of  his  pass- 
ing. 

Perhaps  the  key  to  Everett  Dirksen's 
life  Is  to  be  found  In  the  small  farming 
community  of  Pekln,  111.,  In  which  he  was 
bom  in  1896.  For  it  was  here  that  he 
learned  that  respect  for  hard  work  and 
the  related  virtues  of  the  American  Mid- 
west at  the  turn  of  the  century.  We  re- 
call that  he  worked  his  way  through  law 
school  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  completed  his  degree  by  night 
courses  during  his  service  In  this  House. 
The  personal,  private  dimension  of  his 
life  reveals  such  things  as  his  Intense 
love  of  gardening  and  of  flowers:  he 
would  have  heartily  endorsed  the  words 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher : 

Flowers  are  the  sweetest  things  that  Ood 
ever  made,  and  forgot  to  put  a  soul  into. 

His  business  experience  in  Pekln  gave 
him  practical  insight  into  the  problems 
of  the  business  community.  We  are  told 
that  he  wrote  five  novels  and  over  100 
short  stories  which,  though  unpublished, 
witness  to  his  flercely  creative  Impulse. 
His  understanding  of  war  derived  from 
his  service  in  1917-19  with  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  during  which  time 
he  was  made  a  second  lieutenant  In  the 
fleld. 

EspeclaUy  at  the  time  our  S3rmpathy 
goes  out  to  his  wife  whom  he  wed  in  1927 
following  a  romantic  stage-courtship  in 
which  she,  the  former  Louella  Carver, 
played  the  princess  of  Pekln,  wooed  by 
her  future  husband  in  Percy  MacKaye's 
"A  Thousand  Years  Ago,"  celebrating  the 
centennial  of  Pekln.  Such  a  romantic  en- 
counter is  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  life 
story  we  honor  here  today.  Mrs.  Kluczyn- 
skl  and  I  share  the  sense  of  loss  felt  by 
Mrs.  Dirksen  and  by  her  daughter, 
Danlce  Joy  Baker,  wife  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee,  the 
Honorable  Howard  Baker.  But  beyond 
the  grief  which  they  feel,  we  share  their 
deep  sense  of  pride  In  the  life  and  career 
of  Everett  Dirksen,  a  life  of  service  to 
the  people  of  Illinois  and  to  the  Nation 
at  large  and,  thanks  to  the  power  and 
prestige  of  America  in  this  century,  to 
the  whole  world.  He  takes  his  special 


place  with  those  Illustrious  few  who,  from 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  have  given  an  en- 
during example  of  leadership  in  effecting 
significant  change  in  days  of  crisis  for 
this  country  and  all  mankind. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
long  be  remembered  as  a  man  of  princi- 
ple and  dedication.  He  was  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  his  party,  his  State,  and 
his  Nation. 

As  minority  leader,  he  was  highly  par- 
tisan without  losing  sight  of  the  fine 
basic  principles  by  which  he  was  guided. 
Possibly  the  greatest  contribution  that 
Senator  Dirksen  made  to  his  country 
was  his  demonstration  that  opposition 
did  not  mean  obstruction. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  was  ad- 
mired, respected,  and  genuinely  liked  by 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Presidents  with  whom  he  served.  As 
minority  leader,  he  elevated  that  posi- 
tion to  new  heights  by  making  it  a  forum 
for  diverse  viewpoints  and  helpful  criti- 
cisms rather  than  an  irritant  and  re- 
gressive Influence.  This  attribute  was 
recognized  and  appreciated  by  all  of  us 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  and 
serving  with  him  in  the  Congress. 

I  know  that  his  wife  and  daughter  are 
comforted  in  knowing  that  their  loss  Is 
shared  by  all  Americans. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bright 
light  has  left  the  American  scene  with 
the  passing  of  Senator  Everett  McKin- 
ley Dirksen. 

History  will  record  him  as  a  giant  in 
his  time,  for  he  had  a  blend  of  talents 
and  personality  that  made  him  unique 
and  distinctive  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow 
men. 

As  a  legislator.  Everett  Dirksen  had 
the  depths  of  understanding  that  comes 
only  to  those  who  have  labored  long  and 
hard  in  the  legislative  vineyards.  He  had 
the  rare  ability  to  pinpoint  the  meaning- 
ful and,  in  effect,  to  separate  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat.  His  reputation  as  a 
prime  cross-examiner  in  congressional 
committee  proceedings  was  well  estab- 
lished. 

As  an  orator,  writer,  and  dramatist,  he 
had  the  facility  to  say  the  right  thing 
and  to  pronounce  it  in  such  a  way  that 
it  came  thundering  in  upon  you,  or  It 
touched  your  funny  bone,  or  it  stimu- 
lated your  mental  and  psychological 
cores,  or  it  lulled  you  into  a  deep  quiet. 

As  a  patriot,  Everett  Dirksen  was 
dedicated  to  his  country  and  to  his  con- 
gressional service.  Although  he  was 
plagued  with  various  illnesses,  he  had  a 
heart  stout  enough  to  cast  off  the  chains 
of  pain  and  fatigue  and  perform  nobly 
and  effectively  in  the  legislative  cham- 
bers. 

As  a  person,  he  had  compassion  and 
understanding,  being  more  inclined  to 
help  than  taunt.  And  his  human  super- 
structure rested  on  the  firm  foundation 
of  a  deep  conviction  that  principle  was 
an  honored  objective  that  must  never  be 
surrendered  upon  any  altar. 

In  the  wake  of  his  departure,  there 
is  a  multitude  of  bright  reflections.  We 
will  alwajrs  remember  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen,  fondly  and  respectfully,  for  he 
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was  of  that  jsubstance  that  men  never 
forget. 

Mr.  BURriE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  deeply  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  untiirely  passing  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  distin- 
guished mino-lty  leader  in  the  U.S.  Sen 
ate.  Everett  McKiNLiTY  DiRKsrN. 

The  Senatei  and  indeed  the  Nation  at 
large,  will  mifcs  this  colorful  figure.  His 
eloquence  ha4  rarely  been  surpassed  in 
either  House  and  he  holds  a  place  on 
the  pages  of  history  with  Webster  and 
Clay.  His  oritorlcal  style  was  colored 
with  ref erenci  s  to  the  Bible,  the  classics, 
and  history,  ie  quoted  often,  and  fla- 
vored the  issi  es  of  today  with  a  conti- 
nuity of  lessons  learned  from  the  past 
and  this  was  lo  mean  indication  of  the 
man's  intelligence  and  deep  perspective. 
Above  all.  E/erett  McKinley  Dirksen 
represented  th  e  people  and  as  he  traveled 
up  the  political  ladder  of  success  he 
never  forgot  this.  As  Senate  minority 
leader  he  back  ed  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat alike  wi  ;hout  regard  to  political 
consideration  n  matters  of  national  in- 
terest and  nati  snal  defense. 

Everett  Dkksen  was  a  oolitician  of 
the  old  school  He  viev;ed  politics  as  an 
art  and  used  lie  oratorical  ability  and 
gently  persuas  ve  powers  to  best  advan- 
tage. Master  of  the  compromise,  he 
seemed  to  relisi  i  this  role. 

As  the  complex  politician  displayed 
his  expertise  oi  i  the  Senate  floor,  so  there 
was  the  simp  er,  homey  philosophical 
man  from  Pek:  n,  m.,  who  was  a  devoted 
husband  and  delighted  In  the  magic  of 
his  flowers  and  garden. 

The  Congress  will  deeply  miss  this  dis- 
tinguished gedtleman  and  statesman, 
and  to  his  wifu  and  family  go  my  most 
heartfelt  condc  Icnces  at  their  great  loss. 
Mr.  collie:  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  from 
the  American  political  scene  Is  more 
than  the  loss  o:  a  great  Senator.'  Indeed, 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate  was 
both  an  expert  and  an  articulate  tech- 
nician in  the  complex  field  of  lawmak- 
ing. He  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  leg- 
islative compromise  which  offers  the  only 
alternative  to  aji  insoluble  stalemate.  Be- 
cause he  possessed  these  qualities  he  be- 
came a  symbol  of  the  U.S.  Congress  in 
this  generation  and  is  now  an  integral 
part  of  its  history  and  tradition. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  a  great  Consti- 
tutionalist and  ^  man  who  cherished  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  great  free 
enterprise  system.  He  was  unsurpassed 
in  his  ability  to  develop  the  basic  issues 
from  the  conglofneration  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult legislative  measures.  He  was  gifted 
with  a  sense  of  Expression  which  allowed 
him  to  paint  a  masterpiece  with  words  as 
the  most  accorriplished  artist  does  with 
his  brush  and  oils. 

Many  of  his  speeches  have  been  in- 
delibly written  ttnto  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate.  1 

To  review  his  many  political  achieve- 
ments of  leadership  in  his  long  decades 
of  public  service  would  take  more  pages 
than  any  authoij  would  attempt  to  write. 
But  one  c£in  sajy  in  summary  that  no 
man  of  our  time  has  contributed  more  to 
the   accomplishfients  of   the  Congress 


than  the  late  illustrious  Illinois  Senator, 
and  it  is  very  improbable  that  suiyone 
will  in  future  generations. 

Personally,  he  was  a  vibrant,  compas- 
sionate and  lovable  himian  being.  He 
possessed  a  rich  and  wry  sense  of  humor 
which  was  a  source  of  delight  to  all  who 
participated  in  his  intimate  conversa- 
tions. He  had  a  million  friends  in  every 
walk  of  life,  and  he  had  a  quality  of 
making  everyone's  presence  felt  even 
while  he  was  the  focal  point  of  attention 
in  both  ofiBcial  and  Informal  groups  and 
gatherings. 

To  his  loyal  and  gracious  wife  and 
lovely  daughter,  Mrs.  Howard  Baker,  and 
tor  all  other  members  of  his  distinguished 
family,  I  extend  my  condolences.  But  I 
do  so  knowing  that  they  have  been  left 
with  a  rich  heritage  and  the  cherished 
memory  of  the  works  and  achievements 
of  one  of  the  truly  great  American 
statesmen  of  the  generations.  Like  my 
colleagues  in  this  esteemed  body  and 
millions  of  others  across  this  Nation.  I 
shall  miss  him  greatly. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  our  dear 
departed  friend,  was  a  leader  held  in 
highest  esteem,  respect,  and  admiration 
by  his  constituents  and  his  colleagues. 

In  his  devotion  to  providing  a  "more 
perfect  xmion."  Everett  Dirksen  ex- 
celled, because  he  was  the  moving  spirit 
behind  any  cause  which  he  championed. 
His  eloquence  and  great  ability  as  a 
statesman  breathed  life  into  often  dis- 
agreeable endeavors.  He  constantly 
sought  that  middle  ground  on  which  all 
honorable  men  could  agree. 

We  are.  indeed,  greatly  saddened  by 
the  death  of  Senator  Dirksen.  Separa- 
tion, sudden  and  unexpected,  is  always 
difficult  for  those  left  behind.  And  yet  if 
quality  be  the  real  test  of  life,  the  life  of 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  should  in 
itself  serve  to  mitigate  our  sadness  as  his 
friends  and  colleagues,  and  to  afford  a 
source  of  pride  and  inspiration  to  those 
closest  to  him. 

To  those  of  us  who  siurive,  he  has 
tossed  the  torch,  and  ours  is  the  duty  to 
carry  on.  Let  us  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
the  patriotism  and  love  of  country  he 
felt,  emulating  his  virtues  and  his  con- 
secration to  duty.  In  memory  of  a  fine, 
upstanding  American,  let  us  resolve,  in 
this  dark  and  threatening  period  which 
menaces  our  Nation,  to  eschew  all  bit- 
terness and  strife,  forget  racial  and  reli- 
gious differences,  forego  partisan  poli- 
tics, and  unite  as  one  great  people,  un- 
der one  flag,  and  with  one  destiny — that 
of  strengthening  America. 

The  votes  which  Senator  Dirksen  cast 
and  the  speeches  which  he  made  are 
preserved  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  elsewhere,  but  their  memory  is  en- 
shrined forever  in  our  hearts. 

We  shall  remember  best  not  his  offi- 
cial record  but  our  association  with  him, 
and  the  ties  of  lasting  friendship  which 
death  cannot  sever  and  which  are  among 
the  compensating  joys  of  our  service  In 
Congress. 

The  greatest  comfort  and  consolation 
that  can  come  to  his  family  is  not  only 
the  splendid  record  which  he  made  as  a 
faithful  pubUc  servant,  but  also  the  heri- 
tage he  has  transmitted  to  his  wife  and 


daughter,  and  the  love,  loyalty,  and  gen- 
erous devotion  which  he  bestowed  upon 
his  friends  and  family. 

Everett  Dirksen  has  passed  away,  but 
he  died  as  he  would  have  wanted  it— in 
service  to  his  country. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
feeling  of  a  deep  personal  loss  on  the 
death  of  the  great  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate.  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen. 

Senator  Dirksen  will  be  remembered 
by  all  Americans  as  one  of  the  great  leg- 
islative leaders  of  our  time.  His  senice 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  represents 
a  lifetime  of  legislative  achievement  He 
was  not  only  a  great  leader  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  but  he  was  also  a  party 
leader  always  ready  to  put  his  country 
ahead  of  partisanship.  His  masterful 
oratory  will  be  missed  and  the  Nation 
has  suffered  a  great  loss.  The  people  of 
Illinois  and  the  country  have  lost  a 
great  national  leader. 

Certainly  an  era  has  ended.  With  the 
passing  of  Ev  Dirksen  one  of  the  last 
great  practitioners  of  the  art  of  "being 
a  Senator"  is  no  more.  The  tousled  hair, 
the  rise  and  fall  of  a  commanding  voice 
in  debate  on  some  of  the  great  issues  of 
our  country  will  be  no  more. 

In  behalf  of  Mrs.  Cederberg  and  my- 
self, I  want  to  express  to  Mrs.  Dirksen 
and  to  Senator  Baker  and  his  wife  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
eloquent  oratorical  voice  of  a  great  man 
was  stilled  last  Sunday  when  Senator 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  passed 
away  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital. 

With  his  death,  the  Nation  lost  one  of 
the  most  skilled  and  certainly  most  color- 
ful, political  leaders  of  our  time. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  a  Member  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  from  1932  to 
1949.  In  1950  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  was  serving  as  minority 
leader  in  that  body  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  walk  in  silent 
sorrow  to  give  our  final  respects  to  a  man 
whose  mark  Is  written  upon  legislative 
history  for  all  time. 

He  had  the  hidden  genius  for  finding 
the  key  to  agreement  on  confilcting  pro- 
posals and  political  issues.  This  genius 
served  him  well,  as  evidenced  by  the 
crucial  part  he  played  in  the  passage  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  on  the 
ratification  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  in  1963. 

Many  have  heard  his  booming  voice 
thundering  dramatically  through  the 
Senate  Chambers,  then  gradually  lower- 
ing to  a  whisper  which  had  his  audience 
hanging  on  in  silence  lest  they  miss 
something  of  his  speech  as  he  made  his 
point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  all  Americans  to- 
day in  expressing  my  condolences  to  Mrs. 
Dirksen  and  her  family.  May  his  soul  rest 
in  everlasting  peace. 

Ml-.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  Senator  Everett  Dirksen  passed 
away  on  Simday,  America  lost  one  of  its 
greatest  and  most  talented  legislators.  In 
my  judgment.  Senator  Dirksen  was  an 
institution,  and  of  himself.  He  will  long 
be  remembered  as  the  great  mediator. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  had  an 
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exceptional  quality,  personality,  and 
character  that  made  him  stand  tall  in  the 
minds  of  his  colleagues,  the  American 
people,  and  people  throughout  the  world. 
He  will  always  stand  as  tall  as  the  giant 
Redwoods  from  my  native  California  in 
the  minds  of  every  American  who  was 
privileged  to  know  or  hear  him. 

The  people  from  redwood  country  and 
I  will  be  eternally  grateful  for  his  valu- 
able assistance  to  me  during  the  long  and 
arduous  debate  that  led  to  the  creation  of 
the  Redwood  National  Park. 

Certainly,  his  memory  will  endure  as 
long  as  the  life  of  those  redwoods  he 
fought  to  save  for  posterity. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Everett  Dirksen  has  left  a  void 
that  can  never  again  be  entirely  filled; 
for  Senator  Dirksen  was  unique:  In  his 
parliamentary  skills,  his  captivating  per- 
sonality, and  his  impact  on  our  national 
life. 

Overcoming  debilitating  illnesses  that 
on  numerous  occasions  would  have  forced 
lesser  men  to  the  sidelines,  he  continued 
to  cut  an  enviable  swath  until  the  end. 

With  command  of  the  language,  his 
matchless  eloquence,  and  his  occasional 
flamboyance,  he  evoked  an  American  past 
when  the  great  orators  whose  words  still 
ring  through  our  history  were  also 
rugged  individualists. 

Although  it  was  possible  to  disagree 
at  times  with  Senator  Dirksen,  it  was 
impossible  to  dislike  him.  I  mourn  his 
passing. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Everett  Dirksen.  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  with  him  as  a  fellow  member  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
for  many  years.  I  can  testify  at  first 
hand  about  the  great  job  he  did  as  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

He  was  brilliant,  dedicated,  always 
considerate  of  friend  or  foe.  His  distin- 
guished career  in  the  Senate  must  not  be 
pennitted  to  obscure  his  distinguished 
record  of  service  in  the  House. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  present 
at  many  meetings  in  recent  years  when 
Everett  Dirksen  in  his  position  of  lead- 
ership was  charged  with  major  respon- 
sibility. He  always  measured  up  to  the 
highest  standards.  Regardless  of  who 
occupied  the  position  of  President  he 
strove  to  be  helpful.  He  never  sold  the 
country  short.  It  is  fitting  that  we  should 
honor  him  today. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
nately, my  personal  association  with  Sen- 
ator Everett  Dirksen  was  very  limited. 
Like  other  Members  of  the  House,  I 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  greet  and 
visit  with  him  briefiy  on  social  occasions 
and  then,  of  course,  very  rarely  during 
conferences  on  legislation  passed  by  the 
two  legislative  bodies. 

It  was  through  one  of  his  most  able 
and  long-time  aides,  Oliver  J.  Dompierre, 
a  Michiganite  from  my  old  territory — 
the  Upper  Peninsula — that  I  have  long 
felt  a  close  tie  and  association. 

In  the  9  years  that  I  have  served  in 
Congress,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  have 
ever  been  more  proud  or  more  frightened 
than  I  was  over  "  years  ago  when  I  was 
asked  to  "fill  In"  for  Senator  Dirksen  in 
a  speaking  role.  I  was  just  in  my  second 
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year  in  Congress.  It  might  have  been  said 
that  I  was  just  a  sophomore.  But  I  was 
smart  enough  to  know  that  I  would  not 
be  able  to  "fill  in"  for  Senator  Dirksen 
in  a  speaking  role.  I  might  be  on  the  pro- 
gram; I  might  even  deliver  the  main  ad- 
dress; but  I  would  never  be  able  to  fill 
in  for  him.  I  could  not  do  that  on  March 
30, 1962,  in  Chicago,  HI.,  at  a  fund-raising 
dinner  for  the  Senator,  nor  will  I  or  any 
one  else  reach  that  stature. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  repeat  my 
opening  comments  at  that  dinner  pro- 
gram over  7  years  ago.  My  feelings  have 
not  changed  over  the  years,  as  I  got  to 
know  him  better.  My  words  were  appro- 
priate then  and  I  feel  they  are  now.  I 
started  by  saying : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  Republicans,  It 
Is  a  real  privilege  and  honor  for  me  to  Join 
with  you  tonight  in  tribute  to  Senator  Ever- 
ett Dirksen.  You  may  not  have  previously 
considered  It.  but  we  Republicans  In  Michi- 
gan are  almost  as  proud  and  happy  as  you 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  to  have  Senator 
Dirksen  representing  you  in  Congress.  In 
many  ways,  we  have  adopted  Senator  Dirksen 
as  our  voice  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  We  have 
a  real  attachment  to  your  beloved  Senator. 

Actually.  Senator  Dirksen.  during  his  28 
years  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  now  in 
his  present  role  as  Minority  Leader  in  the 
Senate,  has  Deen  warmly  adopted  by  thou- 
sands of  Americans  throughout  our  land. 
When  he  speaks  In  the  Senate  Chamber, 
everyone  listens.  No  greater  respect  or  honor 
than  that  could  be  paid.  Certainly,  at  no 
time  in  our  nation's  history  has  such  leader- 
ship In  the  Senate  been  more  sorely  needed 
than  now.  You  people  rightly  believe  that 
the  State  of  Illinois  needs  Everett  Dirksen. 
I  concur  and  quickly  add  that  our  nation 
needs  him  also. 

Yes,  it  has  been  nearly  8  years  since  I 
uttered  those  words  of  praise.  I  repeat 
them  now  as  all  Americans  bid  farewell 
to  one  of  the  giants  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  shall 
always  remain  a  giant  in  our  Nation,  for 
he  truly  was  a  grand  flag  bearer.  He 
served  his  country  as  greatly  as  he  loved 
it. 

No  one — in  any  fashion — can  or  will 
ever  be  able  to  "fill  in"  for  him. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Senator  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen  has  come  as  a  profound  shock 
to  all  who  knew  him.  Though  our  minds 
contained  the  fact  that  he  had  suffered 
from  various  illnesses  over  the  past  few 
years,  they  never  grasped  the  implica- 
tions of  that  fact.  His  tireless  efforts  as 
his  party's  leader  in  the  Senate,  his  con- 
stant good  humor,  the  "basso  proftmdo" 
he  brought  to  the  support  of  those  causes 
for  which  he  crusaded — all  combined  to 
create  a  sense  of  indestructibility ;  to  lull 
us  with  the  impression  that  here  was, 
not  only  a  man  for  all  seasons,  but  a  man 
for  all  time. 

I  am  deeply  grieved  at  his  untimely 
passing.  I  do  not  grieve  for  Everett 
Dirksen,  for  he  has  found  surcease  from 
the  ills  of  the  fiesh  and  peace  in  the  arms 
of  the  Creator  he  knew  and  loved  so  well. 
I  grieve  for  all  of  us  who  still  must  cope 
with  these  troubled  times  without  his 
wisdom,  his  insight,  his  strength,  his 
sure  sense  of  purpose  and  direction. 

This  Nation  has  produced  its  share  of 
great  statesmen  and  it  has  claimed  many 
articulate    and    engaging    personalities. 


But  very,  very  rarely  has  there  passed 
across  the  pages  of  our  history  a  more 
remarkable  and  beloved  combination  of 
political  skill  and  fiamboyance — of 
statesmanship  and  charisma — than  was 
found  combined  in  the  personality  and 
career  of  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen. 

The  Senate,  the  administration,  the 
Republican  Party,  the  State  of  Illinois — 
but  most  importantly,  the  Nation  and 
its  people — will  miss  his  leadership  and 
his  zest  for  life.  His  record  and  his  in- 
domitable spirit  are  monuments  to  the 
qualities  of  leadership  and  character 
which  he  embodied  and  to  which  wc  all 
aspire. 

I  grieve  for  his  wonderful  wife  and 
family  who  have  lived  in  the  joy  of  hav- 
ing this  warm,  strong,  gentle  and  inspir- 
ing man  as  husband,  father,  and  grand- 
father. His  passing  leaves  a  great  empty 
space  in  a  close  family  group,  but  a  thou- 
sand cherished  memories  will  help  to  ease 
the  loss  and  fill  the  hollow  in  the  heart 
his  absence  brings. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  deem 
it  selfish  that  I  grieve  for  myself  at  the 
loss  of  a  dear  and  beloved  friend.  Many 
are  my  recollections  of  happy  experiences 
shared  with  Ev  Dirksen.  In  years  past, 
before  his  leadership  responsibilities  be- 
came so  heavy,  he  was  an  indefatigable 
speaker  on  the  political  dinner  circuit 
and  he  came  to  Oklahoma  many  times  to 
lend  his  imique  oratorical  ability  to  my 
campaigns  and  to  the  party  cause.  Okla- 
homans  loved  him  as  much  as  if  he  were 
one  of  their  own.  And  I  was  always 
proud  and  delighted  to  share  his  won- 
derful friendship. 

Mrs.  Belcher  and  I  will  miss  him  deep- 
ly, and  we  join  in  extending  to  his  wife, 
Louella,  and  to  his  family  our  sincere 
sympathy  and  our  prayers  that  they  may 
know  the  fullest  measiu-e  of  God's 
strength  and  love  in  this  time  of  sor- 
row. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  Senator  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen  marks  the  end  of  an  era.  He  was 
the  last  of  a  breed  of  giants  who  walked 
among  us  on  Capitol  Hill,  combining 
showmanship  and  statesmanship,  service 
with  grandeur. 

As  a  freshman,  my  contacts  with 
Senator  Dirksen  were  relatively  few, 
but  like  most  Americans  I  have  many 
vivid  memories  of  him.  What  I  recall 
most  is  that,  despite  his  importance  he 
was  accessible  to  all.  I  recall  asking  for 
appointments  with  lesser  men  and  being 
put  off  1  or  2  weeks.  "Ev"  Dirksen, 
despite  his  busy  schedule  and  prominence 
as  a  national  leader,  was  always  avail- 
able without  such  delays.  Twice.  I  had 
occasion  to  seek  an  interview  with  this 
great  man.  and  twice  he  received  this 
freshman  Congressman  quickly  and  with 
genuine  warmth. 

The  world  will  best  remember  his 
showmanship — the  sonorous  oratory,  the 
silvery  locks,  the  courtly,  yet  homely, 
manner.  But  we  must  also  remember  the 
statesmanship  that  lay  beneath  his 
grandness  of  manner.  His  leadership 
resMjhed  its  peak  during  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations. While  he  knew  his  role  as 
leader  of  the  loyal  opposition  was  in 
partisan  affairs  to  oppose — and  oppose 
he  did — he  never  lost  sight  of  the  re- 
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quirement  to  be  loyal,  as  well.  In  those 
situations  ^hich  called  for  a  united 
front  for  thei  good  of  the  country,  Everett 
McKiNLEY  toiRKSEN  could  and  did  work 
with  Democratic  Presidents  as  closely  as 
with  those  of  his  own  party.  Our  coun 
try  owes  hipi  much  for  the  unity  he 
preserved. 

We  Republicans  were  proud  of  Evbrett 
DiRKSEN  as  it  great  leader  of  our  party; 
we  of  the  MJdwest  were  proud  of  him  as 
a  personiflcaition  of  the  ethics  and  ideals 
we  hold  esp<icially  dear  back  home.  But 
all  America  can  be  proud  of  Everett 
McKiNLEY  HiRKSEN  as  the  embodiment 
of  all  that  is  great  in  American  political 
life.  He  was  4  great  Republican  and  Mid- 
westerner,  b«t  he  was  first  of  all  a  great 
American. 

Now  the  tcjrch  has  been  passed.  Some- 
one will  assume  the  mantle  of  leadership 
laid  down  br  this  great  warrior,  and  life 
will  go  on.  1 1  am  confident  that  whoever 
becomes  thei  Republican  leader  in  the 
Senate  will  cksry  on  well  in  the  tradition 
set  B^'Everett  Dirksen.  But  no  one,  no 
matter  how  ^ble  or  honorable,  can  ever 
really  replacfe  this  singular  man  from 
Pekin,  HI.,  so]  beloved  by  all  his  country- 
men. 

I  know  I  join  all  my  colleagues,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Aisle,  and  indeed  all  Amer- 
icans in  extei^dlng  deepest  sympathy  and 
condolences  to  Mrs.  Dirksen  and  the  Sen- 
ator's famllyj 

Mr.  BETT^.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  Senator  Dirksen  from  the  political 
scene  leaves  u  void  which  may  never  be 
filled.  Someone,  of  course,  will  take  his 
place  in  the  legislative  halls  but  it  will  be 
a  difficult  task  to  measure  up  to  the 
accomplishments  and  talents  of  the 
departed  minority  leader. 

His  background  is  one  that  appears 
time  and  aga^n  in  the  lives  of  successful 
men.  A  humbly  beginning,  hard  work,  and 
dedication  to  i  ideals  tell  the  story  of  his 
rise  to  the  top;  In  the  midst  of  his  legisla- 
tive career  were  all  the  ingredients  which 
the  American  public  looks  for  and  expects 
to  find  in  its  [public  servants.  He  was  a 
fanjily  man  and  loved  his  home.  He  was 
kir|d  and  considerate  and  even  though  he 
rose  to  the  neigh  ts  he  never  lost  the 
common  touch  or  lost  sight  of  the  friend- 
ships he  had  made  along  the  way. 

All  of  these  Enduring  qualities  made  up 
the  framework  around  which  his  career 
was  built.        I 

Sometime  ^o  I  asked  for  his  auto- 
graphed picture.  When  I  received  it,  the 
Senator  had  written  on  it  this  inscription 
for  me,  "To  mi  old  and  steadfast  friend." 
I  shall  always  cherish  this  token  of 
friendship  f roi^  a  great  man.  And  as  one 
of  his  frienda.  I  am  saddened  at  his 
death  and  extend  my  sincere  sympathy 
to  Mrs.  DirkseA  and  his  family. 

Mr.  MICHEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tributes 
to  the  late  beloved  Senator  Everett 
Dirksen  continue  to  roll  in  and  included 
in  that  flood  ti<le  of  respect  and  affection 
is  an  editorialj written  by  Mr.  Ray  Mc- 
Hugh  of  the  Copley  News  Service.  The 
editorial  reallj^  captures  the  essence  of 
the  Senator's  l^e  and  career  and  his  im- 
pact on  our  njational  life  for  so  many 
years.  I  include  the  editorial  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 
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Tributk  to  Sbnator  Dirksek 


(ByRay  McHugh) 
"In  God  we  tnwt." 

The  phrase   was  more   than   a   motto  to 
Senator  Everett  McKlnley  Dirksen. 
It  was  a  way  of  life. 

Since  his  death  Sunday  afternoon,  there 
have  been  many  eulogies  and  many  remi- 
niscences. Not  a  few  have  lamented  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Senate's  last  great  orator  of  the  old 
eloquent  tradition. 

We  shared  the  Joy  of  Sen.  Dlrksen's 
resonant  speeches,  full  with  the  quotations 
from  the  bible,  Shakespeare,  and  the  olasslcs 
and  spiced  with  Spoon  River  humor,  all 
honed  when  he  was  a  young  man  In  PeUn 
kneading  bread  dough  in  his  brother's  bakery 
and  reciting  classics  in  the  rolling  rhythm  of 
the  breadboard. 

We  shared  the  wonder  at  that  cathedral 
organ  voice  that  could  thunder  like  the 
artillery  he  heard  in  World  War  I  or  whisper 
like  a  lover. 

But  the  senior  Senator  from  niinois  must 
be  remembered  for  more  than  a  great  ora- 
torical style. 

Here  was  a  man  who  believed  fiercely  in 
the  basic  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
His  words  often  sent  well-educated  reporters 
scurrying  to  their  dictionaries,  but  his  princi- 
ples were  as  uncomplicated  as  the  Illinois 
prairies  from  which  he  rose. 

Everett  McKinley  Dirksen 's  priorities  were 
simple.  He  owed  his  first  allegiance  to  God. 
his  second  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
his  third  to  his  family,  his  fourth  to  the 
Republican  Party. 

No  President  he  ever  served  quarreled  with 
those  prlorlUes.  His  wife  Luella  would  not 
have  cared  the  way  she  did  if  they  had  been 
different. 

Without  Sen.  Dirksen,  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  would  not  have  had  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  which  is  regarded  as  his 
tallest  monument. 

Dirksen 's  reasoning  was  simple: 
"I  should  not  like  to  have  written  on  my 
tombstone,    'He    Knew    What    Happened    at 
Hiroshima,  But  He  Did  Not  Take  The  First 
Step.'  •• 

Without  Sen.  Dirksen.  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  would  not  have  had  the  civil 
rights  legislation  that  he  considers  his 
greatest  contribution  to  the  Nation. 

Without  Sen.  Dirksen,  President  Dwlght 
D.  Eisenhower's  programs  would  have  been 
emasculated  in  his  last  two  years  in  office 
by  a  hlgh-ridlng.  newly  elected  Democrat 
majority.  Those  were  the  years  when  a  Dlrk- 
sen-Johnson  friendship  bom  in  the  House 
In  the  late  19308  began  to  bear  the  fruit  of 
national  responsibility. 

Without  Sen.  Dirksen.  President  Nixon 
would  not  have  won  Senate  approval  of  the 
Safeguard  Anti  Ballistic  Missile  System. 

Without  Sen.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Nixon  now  faces 
trying  days  on  Capitol  Hill.  No  one  since 
Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft  better  deserved  the  title 
of  "'Mr.  Republican"  and  It's  hard  to  recall 
any  Senator  who  had  the  man  from  Pekin's 
ability  to  lead  a  small  band  to  decisive 
victories 

It  Is  hard  to  forget  how  In  the  early  19608, 
faced  with  overwhelming  odds.  Sen.  Dirksen 
successfuUy  defended  the  rights  of  working 
men  against  compulsory  unionism;  how 
only  a  year  ago  he  directed  the  strategy  that 
blocked  Abe  FOrtas'  nomination  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States;  how  he  stood 
staunchly  alongside  President  Johnson  In 
the  trying  ordeal  of  Vietnam,  privately  lean- 
ing toward  a  "victory"  policy,  but  publicly 
supporting  his  old  friend  on  what  to  Dirksen 
was  the  best  of  all  grounds : 
"Because  he  Is  my  President  .  .  ." 
Sen.  Dirksen  was  not  without  his  critics. 
They  had  grown  in  recent  years,  particularly 
In  the  ranks  of  liberal  Repuhlicane  who  com- 
plained that  the  Senator  was  out  of  step 
with  the  times,  that  his  ideas  were  old-fash- 


ioned, that  he  did  not  understand  the  chane 
Ing  America.  * 

Sen.  Dirksen  understood  It.  But  he  didn't 
like  It.  ^ 

It  was  only  after  grave  soul-searching  that 
he  supported  sweeping  civil  rights  and  edu- 
catlonai  changes. 

"They  are  remaking  America  and  you  wont 
like  it,"  he  warned  in  the  early  stages  of 
debate,  but  later  in  his  final  argument  sup- 
porting President  Johnson's  proposals  he 
said: 

"The  time  has  come  for  equality  in  sharing 
government  and  education,  and  in  employ- 
ment.  It  will  not  be  stayed  or  denied  it  i8 
here." 

But  the  time  had  not  come  for  other 
changes. 

Sen.  Dirksen  died  without  realizing  one  of 
his  fiercest  convictions — the  restoration  of 
prayer  to  public  schools. 

Nothing  shook  the  old  lawmaker  more  than 
the  Supreme  Court  ruling  outlawing  such 
prayers.  In  Dlrksen's  view,  the  Court  had 
taken  something  basic  away  from  America 

His  memory  could  be  served  In  no  better 
way  than  to  hasten  passage  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  puts  prayer  back  in 
the  classroom  and  reasserts  the  Nation's  faith 
in  the  words  Everett  McKlnley  Dirksen  lived 
by: 

"In  God  we  trust." 
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Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  one  of  the  most  outstanding  and  be- 
loved figures  of  our  time.  Senator  Ev- 
erett McKiNLEY  Dirksen  filled  the 
hearts  of  an  entire  nation  but  his  pass- 
ing now  touches  these  hearts  with  sorrow 
and  a  profound  sense  of  loss.  No  longer 
will  the  Senate  Chamber  echo  with  his 
eloquence.  No  longer  will  his  deep  stores 
of  wit  and  wisdom  enrich  the  debate  of 
our  most  urgent  national  issues. 

Senator  Dirksen's  first  allegiance  was 
to  the  protection  and  preservation  of  our 
American  heritage  of  freedom.  He  had 
devoted  his  life  to  strengthening  and  de- 
fending the  principles  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. His  efforts  to  permit  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  in  the  Nation's  schools 
demonstrated  his  faith  in  God  and  his 
deep  love  for  America. 

Everett  Dirksen  was  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  this  century.  Every 
President  since  Roosevelt  consulted  him 
for  insight  and  judgment  in  foreign  and 
domestic  affairs.  He  was  a  trusted  ad- 
viser to  our  Presidents  regardless  of  the 
p>arty  in  oflBce  because  he  always  put  the 
national  interest  ahead  of  partisan  con- 
sideration. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  a  unique  figure 
in  American  history  whose  place  can 
never  be  filled  or  duplicated.  His  in- 
tegrity, his  faith  in  America  and  God, 
the  magnificent  achievements  of  his 
statesmanship,  his  legislative  leadership, 
his  eloquence,  his  humanity  and  com- 
passion will  never  be  forgotten. 

My  most  sincere  sympathy  goes  to  his 
family  in  their  sorrow  and  loss. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  the  many  fine  statements  made  with 
reference  to  the  late  Senator  Everett 
MtKiNLEY  Dirksen.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  with  him  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  a  number  of  years.  In  fact, 
after  serving  under  his  chairmanship  I 
succeeded  him  as  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  for  Agriculture. 
During  this  period  of  time,  his  charm, 
never-ending    humor,    and    his    abihty 


made  it  always  easy  to  deal  with  him, 
even  on  those  occasions  when  our  view- 
points were  different.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  surpass  the  glowing  attributes  which 
have  been  made,  the  fine  descriptions 
which  have  been  given,  but  I  do  want  to 
say  his  has  been  a  wonderful  service  and 
within  his  own  lights  has  been  construc- 
tive. Certainly  he  has  created  a  big  place 
for  himself  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
Nation  and  it  will  take  much  time  for  the 
void  to  be  filled. 

To  his  family  and  his  loved  ones  we 
extend  our  deepest  sympathy  in  their  loss. 
We  all  have  lost  a  fine  friend  and  the 
counti-y  an  outstanding  citizen. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passing  of  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen, 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  and  the 
people  of  this  Nation  are  losing  more 
than  a  great  leader,  more  than  an  out- 
standing Senator  and  national  image  to 
whom  we  pay  our  respect  because  of  his 
noticeable  accomplishments.  After  his 
35  years  of  unparalleled  service  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  his  death  marks  the 
loss  of  an  inspiration  and  color  for 
American  public  life  unequalled  since 
the  days  of  Daniel  Webster. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  a  friendly,  warm, 
compassionate  pillar  of  a  man.  He  was  a 
man  who  not  only  enjoyed  his  work  and 
responsibility,  but  enjoyed  and  lived  for 
the  institutions  within  which  he  was  able 
to  function  so  well.  He  was  outstand- 
ingly effective  not  only  by  virtue  of  his 
extraordinary  capabilities  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  pleasure  and  feeling  for  life 
that  he  expressed  in  what  he  was  doing. 
He  was  effective  because  he  was  con- 
scious of  the  values  of  our  way  of  life  that 
depended  so  greatly  upon  what  he  did 
and  said.  He  was  not  afraid  to  Introduce 
a  little  humor  into  a  grave  situation,  or 
to  take  issue  on  matters  of  great  conse- 
quence which  he  felt  demanded  the  posi- 
tions he  took. 

None  could  deny  the  powerful  effect  of 
the  Senator's  manner  or  the  beauty  of 
his  conduct.  Add  to  his  humor  his  skill 
as  an  orator  and  you  have  one  of  the 
most  memorable  figures  ever  to  grace  the 
floors  of  the  House  and  Senate.  The  qual- 
ity of  his  performance  as  a  Thespian,  his 
flair  for  the  dramatic,  his  deep  resound- 
ing voice  and  the  control  which  he  had 
over  it,  as  well  as  his  manner  of  delivery 
and  there  was  given  to  the  Senate  and  to 
America  the  closest  link  between  our  time 
and  that  of  Webster,  Clay  and  Calhoim. 

But  the  brightness  of  his  personality 
and  the  uniqueness  of  his  behavior 
should  not  overshadow  his  skill  as  a  leg- 
islative leader  and  statesman.  The  excel- 
lence of  his  rhetoric  was  not  by  any 
means  his  only  method  of  being  effective. 
As  the  Senate  minority  leader  and  the 
single  most  influential  member  of  his 
party  during  two  Democratic  adminis- 
trations, he  enjoyed  a  power  and  influ- 
ence of  great  proportion.  He  used  this 
position  well,  for  the  benefit  of  his  party, 
and  performed  the  function  of  leader  of 
the  "loyal  opposition"  well,  for  the  bet- 
terment of  his  coimtry. 

Yet.  on  those  Issues  which  were  of 
such  great  consequence  to  the  welfare 
and  security  of  our  Nation,  he  was  able 
to  avoid  partisanship  and  withstand 
pressures  from  both  inside  and  outside 
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of  his  party.  He  held  fast  to  his  convic- 
tions and  followed  the  course  In  which 
his  judgment  and  good  sense  directed 
him. 

In  handling  Issues  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, for  example,  the  Senator  cooper- 
ated closely  with  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  in  response  to  his  deep  per- 
sonal conviction  that  the  essence  of  Gov- 
ernment Is  the  freedom  of  the  people. 
He  fought  hard  behind  the  scenes  as  well 
as  In  public  to  see  that  the  freedom  of 
which  he  spoke  was  preserved  for  all 
those  who  had  become  dependent  upon 
the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States  for 
that  preservation. 

His  many  accomplishments  can  only 
be  looked  upon  with  pride.  He  served 
during  very  troubled  times  In  a  capacity 
which  required  great  leadership  capa- 
bilities. Had  his  great  knowledge  of 
American  politics  and  its  legislative 
processes  not  been  available  to  the  Con- 
gress the  consequences  might  have  been 
immeasureably  grave.  He  became  to  the 
Senate  an  entertaining  leader,  a  man 
who  looked  to  God  and  commonsense  for 
his  guidance  and  he  gave  direction  to  his 
colleagues  as  a  master  in  his  own  right. 
We  are  grateful  to  him  for  his  Involve- 
ment, his  conviction,  his  dedication  and 
now  his  supreme  sacrifice. 

To  paraphrase  one  of  his  favorite  say- 
ings, "There  is  only  one  debt  greater  than 
the  Federal  debt,  and  that  is  the  debt 
that  the  Members  of  Congress  and  all 
Americans  owe  to  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen." 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  sorrow  over  the  loss  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Nation  of  Senator  Everett  M. 
Dirksen. 

The  many  facets  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  have  been  seen  by  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  over  the  past  35  years 
and  those  talents  which  he  possessed  will 
be  truly  missed. 

He  has  left  the  Nation  both  legend  and 
legacy. 

Maybe  most  think  of  the  legend,  of  the 
personality  which  was  indeed  unique. 
Unfortunately,  I  feel  that  this  person- 
ality has  in  some  part  overshadowed  the 
legislative  achievements  which  he  helped 
forge  while  in  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Hardly  any  major  legislation  in  the 
past  three  decades  is  void  of  his  handi- 
work. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  counsel  among 
Presidents.  He  was  a  leader  and  mentor 
among  his  peers  in  the  Congress.  But 
foremost,  he  was  a  servant  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

My  wife  Becky  and  I  offer  our  sin- 
cerest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Dirksen  and 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Baker. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ray 
McHugh.  of  the  Copley  News  Service,  is 
the  author  of  the  superb  tribute  to  the 
late  Senator  Dirksen.  The  Copley  News- 
papers include  the  Illinois  State  Journal 
and  Illinois  State  Register,  in  Springfield, 
111.,  as  well  as  the  Aurora  Beacon-News. 
These  newspapers  have  been  prominent 
in  giving  coverage  and  encouragement  to 
Senator  Dirksen  throughout  his  political 
career.  The  remarks  prepared  by  Mr. 
McHugh  are  therefore  of  special  interest. 
Here  is  the  text: 


Tribute  to  Senator  Dirksen 
(By  Ray  MoHugh) 

"In  God  we  trust." 

The  phrase  was  more  than  a  motto  to 
Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen. 

It  was  a  way  of  life. 

Since  his  death  Sunday  afternoon  there 
have  been  mftny  eulogies  and  many  remi- 
niscences. Not  a  few  have  lamented  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Senate's  last  great  orator  of  the  old 
eloquent  tradition 

We  shared  the  Joy  of  Sen.  Dlrksen's  reso- 
nant speeches,  full  with  the  quotations  from 
c!!f  ^•'''e  Shakespeare,  and  the  classics  and 
spiced  with  Spoon  River  humor,  all  honed 
wheri  he  was  a  young  man  In  Pekin  kneading 
bread  dough  in  his  brotiier's  bakery  and  re- 

bSbS.'"  '"  ''''  ^°""^«  '*-^'-"  -'  the 

r^r^t  ^^"^J'^^  wonder  at  that  cathedral 
organ  voice  that  could  thunder  like  the  artll- 

L  lover.  ^^'■'^  '"  ^°'""'  ^"  '  °'  wnlsperVlke 
K«°^i„*^*w*°'°'"  Senator  from  lllinoU  must 

tVcirrt'i^^ ''"  ""^  ^-^  ^  ^-*  °™- 

rh»  t?  ."^i^/  ""*"  '^*'°  believed  fiercely  in 

Hi!  ^.ii'/'fr"''"^  '^^^^^  --'Kl^t  and  wrong. 
His  words  often  sent  well-educated  reoortefs 
scurn^lng  to  their  dictionaries,  bm  hTprin 
cipies  were  as  uncomplicated  as  the  Illinois 
prairies  from  which  he  rose  nimois 

Everett      McKinley      Dlrksen's      priorities 

No  President  he  ever  served  quarreled  with 

St?e%L'^'tr  ""^  r^*  ^"«»»  -°^<i  °«t 

dlfferem  ^""^      *  '*"*  ''  ^^"^  ^'^  ^'^^ 

K-JJfi^if"*  ^"  Dirksen,  President  John  F 
S  Ba^n^^""l  not  have  had  the  Nuclear 
rest  Ban  Treaty  which  is  retarded  a*  hic 
tallest  monument.  regaraed   as   his 

Dlrksen's  reasoning  was  simple- 

f^2>^°'^^'^^°^  ""^  t°  ^«^«  'bitten  on  my 
tombstone.  He  knew  what  happened  at  Hlrol 

i^f>.*'"/J!^  ^''^  "°*  *^>»*  the  flm  step-' 

Without  Sen.  Dirksen,  President  Lyndon  B 

Johnson  would  not  have  had  Uie  civil  riehts 

legislation    that    he    considers    hU    great^S 

contribution    to    the   nation  K^eaiest 

D^^^'i*  ®*"-  ^''-l^^"'  President  Dwlght 
oLo       ?.°Y^'"^  programs  would  have  been 

^^..iL.  ^^'■''"''^'  newly-elected  Democrat 
majority.  Those  were  the  years  when  a  Dirk- 
sen-Johnson  friendship  born  In  the  house 
In  the  late  1930s  began  to  bear  Uie  fruit  of 
national    responsibility. 

Without  Sen.  Dirksen,  President  Nixon 
would  not  have  won  Senate  approval  of  the 
Safeguard  antl  ballistic  missile  system 

Without  Sen.  Dirksen.  Mr.  Nixon  now 
races  trying  days  on  C^ltol   HIU.  No  one 

thl"...^"-,^^"*''*  ^  "^^  »*««''■  deserved 
the  title  of  "Mr.  Republican"  and  It's  hard 
to  recall  any  Senator  who  had  the  man 
from  Peklns  ability  to  lead  a  small  band  to 
decisive  victories. 

It  is  hard  to  forget  how  in  the  eariy  l&60s 
faced  with  overwhelming  odds.  Sen.  Dirksen 
successfully  defended  the  rights  of  working 
men  against  comptUsory  unionism-  how 
only  a  year  ago  he  directed  the  strategy  that 
blocked  Abe  Portas'  nomination  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States;  how  he  stood 
staunchy  alongside  President  Johnson  in  the 
trjing  ordeal  of  Vietnam,  privatelv  leaning 
toward  a  "victory"  policy,  but  pubilcly  sup- 
porting his  old  friend  on  what  to  Dirksen 
•A-as  the  best  of  all  grounds: 
"Because  he  is  my  President  ..." 
Sen.  Dirksen  was  not  without  his  critics. 
They  had  grown  in  recent  years,  particularly 
in  the  ranks  of  liberal  Republicans  who  com- 
plained that  the  Senator  was  out  of  step 
with  the  times,  that  his  Ideas  were  old- 
fashioned,  that  he  did  not  understand  the 
changing  America. 
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las  come  for  equality  In  sharing 
and  education,  and  in  employ- 
not  be  stayed  or  denied.  It  is 

time   had    not    come   for   other 

Dlrksfn    died   without  realizing  one 
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after  grave  soul-searching  that 
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could  be  served  In  no  better 
hasten  passage  of  a  constltu- 
that  puts  prayer  back  in 
and  reasserts  the  Nation's  faith 
Everett  McKlnley  Dirksen  lived 
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in  the  words 
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■•nrood  W^  Trust.' 

Mr.   SHRlVER.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  join 
with  million] ;  of  Americans  in  expressing 
my  personal   sorrow  over  the  loss  of  a 
great  legislator  and  distinguished  Amer- 
ican, EvERETjT  Dirksen.  On  behalf  of  the 
people  of  th(!  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Kan;  las,  I  express  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  Mm.  Dirksen  and  their  daugh' 
ter.  As  the  president  ably  pointed  out 
in  his  eulogy  yesterday.  Senator  Dirksen 
belonged  to  all  the  people.  He  was  as 
highly  regarded  in  Kansas  as  he  was  in 
Illinois. 

He  was  ihdeed  "one  of  a  kind,"  and 
he  will  be  sorely  missed.  He  exercised 
great  influerce  on  much  of  the  signifi- 
cant legislation  of  our  times.  He  was 
a  powerful  spokesman  for  the  Republi 
can  Party,  ^nd  he  loved  the  United 
States  of  Amjerica.  But  to  Everett  Dirk- 
sen, Americal  always  ranked  above  par- 
tisan politicsi 

We  who  knjew  him,  who  respected  him, 
who  worked  With  him,  will  never  forget 
him.  He  was  jtruly  one  of  the  great  ones. 

Mrs.  Shriver  joins  with  me  in  this 
expression  of  sorrow  and  sympathy  on 
the  loss  of  A  good  friend  and  a  great 
patriot.  I 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  sor- 
row over  the  loss  of  that  great  statesman, 
Everett  McHinley  Dirksen.  The  Sena- 
tor was  truly  a  leader  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  He  was  held  in  highest  esteem 
by  his  constituents  and  his  colleagues 
who  looked  t©  him  as  a  source  of  pride 
and  inspiration.  His  service  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  represent  a  life- 
time of  legislative  achievement.  His 
colorful  life,  |  dramatic  career  and  ora- 
torical style  made  him  a  striking,  unique 
legend  of  our  time. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  beloved  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Everett  McKJnley  Dirksen  has  left  our 
midst  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  but  he 
lives  on  in  o^r  hearts  and  minds.  The 
pictures  he  has  drawn  on  the  pages  of 
history  will  never  fade  but  instead  will 
become  more  vivid  as  each  new  genera- 


tion brings  them  out  and  dusts  them  ofif 
in  order  to  view  the  delicate  art  of  lead- 
ership. 

A  leader  is  a  trusted  servant,  and  Sen- 
ator Dirksen  portrayed  this  so  master- 
fully that  future  generations  will  have 
to  do  little  if  any  retouching  when  they 
use  his  art  as  tljeir  example. 

During  his  36  years  of  service,  he 
shared  with  his  constituency,  his  party, 
and  his  Nation  some  of  their  highest  and 
lowest  points  in  history.  Elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1933  with  his 
party  in  power,  he  immediately  experi- 
enced the  depression  and  party  change- 
over of  the  Presidency  and  the  Congress 
which  lasted  through  the  war  years  of 
the  1940's.  I  feel  it  was  during  these 
years  when  others  showed  weakness  that 
he  gained  the  strength  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  his  Nation  and  party  which 
we  saw  him  display  to  the  very  last 
moment  of  his  life. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  an  oratorical 
artist  who  could  mold  the  thinking  of 
both  parties  into  a  workable  pattern 
from  which  a  solution  could  be  fsishioned. 
He  was  a  craftsman  who  never  forced 
or  pushed,  but  gently  and  firmly  pressed 
the  clay  of  the  Nation's  needs  as  he  felt 
them  into  a  statuesque  presentation 
which  all  could  look  at  and  admire  even 
though  they  might  not  agree  with  its 
message. 

I  personally  am  grateful  to  Senator 
Dirksen  for  showing  me  by  his  stalwart 
example  how  a  dedicated  leader  of  his 
party  can  also  be  a  worthy  and  trusted 
servant  of  all  the  people  of  his  Nation. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened at  the  passing  of  the  Honorable 
Everett  M.  Dirksen.  The  Nation  has  lost 
one  of  her  most  illustrious  sons. 

He  was  a  great  American,  a  great 
statesman,  and  a  great  leader. 

The  Nixon  administration  depended  on 
him,  as  did  other  administrations  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  was 
a  Lincoln  to  his  party  and  a  dedicated 
champion  for  a  better  way  of  life  for  all 
Americans. 

We  must  not  let  his  passing  discourage 
us,  but  rather  provide  an  impetus  for  all 
Americans  to  strive  even  more  diligently 
toward  attaining  the  goals  and  ideals 
which  were  so  precious  to  him.  His  in- 
spiration to  his  party  and  to  all  Members 
of  Congress  lives  on  as  a  challenge  for 
us. 

Everett  Dirksen  was  a  rare  individual. 
He  may  well  be  characterized  as  "a  man 
for  all  seasons,"  for  he  served  his  State, 
his  party,  and  his  country  equallj-  dili- 
gently and  well.  His  infectuous  person- 
ality had  two  facets — wit  and  charm  as 
well  as  logic  and  pragmatism.  These 
served  to  influence  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  His  loyalty  to  the  Republican 
Party  was  overshadowed  only  by  his  un- 
failing love  of  his  family  and  loyalty  to 
his  country — no  matter  the  season.  He 
served  his  country  unfalteringly— not 
only  in  the  summers  of  his  time — but  also 
when  the  going  got  rough.  He  could  be 
counted  on  to  put  forth  the  added  effort, 
travel  the  extra  mile,  and  meet  any  situa- 
tion with  a  fixed  determination  to  get  the 
job  done. 

Everett  Dirksen 's  views  and  ideas 
were  perpetrated  greatly  through  the  in- 


fluence of   the  news  media.   We  were 
aware  of  his  genius  on  a  personal  basis 
however,   the  public  depended  on  the 
news  media  to  form  its  judgment. 

The  following  editorial  was  broadcast 
on  WCYB,  a  television  station  in  Bristol 
Tenn.,  In  my  district.  I  feel  it  merits  rep- 
etition since  it  reflects  the  views  of  so 
many  of  my  fellow  Tennesseans  and 
Americans.  It  is  entitled  "Dirksen  Influ- 
ence Was  Tremendous": 

Dirksen  iNrLUENCE  Was  Tremendous 
America  admires  a  winner  and  leader,  es- 
pecially if  he  has  the  ability  and  adroitneM 
to  create  an  aura  of  color  around  himself 
Senator  Everett  McKlnley  Dirksen  of  Illi- 
nols  captured  their  admiration  and  fancy. 
So  millions  of  Americans  who  knew  Senator 
Dirksen  only  through  television,  radio  and 
the  printed  word,  regret  his  passing  from  life 
and  the  political  scene. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  the  most  powerful 
figure  in  Congress  for  the  past  decade.  He 
w£is  by  far  the  most  colorful,  with  his  rare 
skill  for  oratory  and  debate,  and  unusual 
personal  appearance. 

Politically,  he  generally  mirrored  the  evo- 
lution of  the  American  economy  and  thought. 
He  went  to  Congress  in  1932  as  an  arch 
conservative.  Within  the  past  decade  he  gave 
vital  support  to  civil  rights  legislation,  a 
bond  issue  for  the  United  Nations,  and  a 
treaty  banning  above-ground  nuclear  test- 
ing. From  isolationist  he  became  an  inter- 
nationalist. 

Yet  he  retained  his  conservatism  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  has  sought  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  override  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  that  population  be  the  sole  basis  for 
apportioning  seats  in  State  legislatures. 

Mr.  Dirksen  served  either  In  the  House  or 
Senate  for  35  years.  He  was  highly  Intelligent 
During  that  more  than  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury hundreds  of  people  went  to  him  for 
help.  When  he  felt  the  Jxistness  of  their 
FKDSltlons  he  helped  many  hundreds.  He  also 
helped  scores  of  other  Members  of  Congress 
with  their  legislation. 

Senator  Dirksen  had  the  ability  to  make 
use  of  those  whom  he  had  helped.  That  prob- 
ably was  the  secret  of  his  rare  Congressional 
power  in  the  final  decade  of  his  life. 

It  was  the  Dirksen  off  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress that  we  liked  best.  He  could  put  on  a 
flamboyant  show  for  newsmen.  He  could  be 
bitlngly  satirical  ...  he  was  a  past-master 
as  a  conversationist. 

The  Senator's  daughter  married  a  Tennes- 
sean  and  he  was  a  close  friend  of  the  late 
Rep.  B.  Carroll  Reece  of  Johnson  City.  He 
developed  rare  familiarity  with  State  pol- 
itics in  the  South. 

On  one  occasion  he  sympathized  with  our 
statellne  problem  of  covering  five  States.  He 
did  it  with  a  half-hour  word-picture  of  the 
political  situations  In  those  States  and  some 
prophecies  that  became  truth.  We  marveled 
at  his  detail. 

We  also  marveled  at  his  physical  endurance. 
For  years  before  his  last  Illness  Senator 
Dirksen  suffered  from  a  bleeding  ulcer,  a 
pinched  nerve  In  his  back  and  emphysema. 
The  Congress  and  the  Nation  have  lost  a 
rare  figure.  His  death  wUl  have  some  deep 
visible  effects  on  the  Washington  scene. 

This  editorial  was  picked  at  random. 
There  were  many  other  glowing  trib- 
utes— tributes  that  will  linger  forever  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  Americans. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  extending  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  wife  and  members  of 
his  family. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  people 
from  my  district  have  written  and  called 
expressing  their  feeling  of  profound  loss 
due  to  the  death  of  Senator  Everett  Mc- 
KiNLEY  Dirksen.  One  constituent  called 
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at  1  a.m.  Monday  morning,  after  hearing 
of  the  tragedy  on  the  late  news,  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  address  of  Mrs.  Dirksen 
so  that  he  might  send  her  a  telegram  of 
sympathy.  People  all  across  the  Nation 
felt  a  personal  loss  when  this  great  man 
passed  away.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  me  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  history  some 
of  the  thoughts  of  my  constituents  and 
my  own  concerning  this  outstanding 
American. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  a  very  important 
and  extremely  busy  public  oflBcial.  Yet 
he  was  kind  and  generous  with  his  time 
and  wise  counsel,  especially  to  new  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  Many  of  my  con- 
stituents had  written  to  me  asking  that  I 
support  the  Dirksen  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  would  permit  prayer 
in  public  schools  and  buildings.  I  ap- 
proved of  the  amendment  but  felt  a  need 
to  do  more  than  pay  lipservice.  So  I 
called  Senator  Dirksen  about  his  amend- 
ment. He  said,  "Come  on  over.  We'll  talk 
about  it."  When  I  arrived  his  waiting 
room  was  full  of  people.  But  because  of 
his  intense  interest  in  his  resolution,  he 
wanted  to  give  it  first  priority.  He  sug- 
gested that  I  introduce  a  similar  resolu- 
tion in  the  House,  which  I  did.  Most  say 
that  the  possibility  of  such  an  amend- 
ment died  with  the  Senator.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  fitting,  lasting  tribute  to  him 
if  the  Members  of  Congress  would  now 
adopt  a  resolution  which  would  submit 
such  an  amendment  to  the  people  of  the 
States  for  approval. 

Yes,  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  has 
now  passed  into  the  pages  of  history  but 
the  contributions  of  this  great  statesman 
^111  never  die.  His  memory  will  serve  as 
an  inspiration  to  all  who  follow.  As  many 
great  Americans,  Senator  Dirksen  began 
life  as  a  smalltown  boy  and  rose  to  the 
pinnacle  of  American  politics.  He  has 
been  termed  by  President  Nixon  "a  giant 
in  the  history  of  Congress,"  an  adviser 
and  confidant  to  Presidents,  a  colorful 
and  sparkling  orator,  a  skilled  parlia- 
mentarian, a  loyal  Republican,  and — 
above  aU — a  patriot  and  great  American. 

He  possessed  the  courage  of  his  con- 
viction and  his  integrity,  along  with  his 
many  other  qualities,  endeared  him  to 
the  Nation  and  created  a  legend  in  his 
own  time. 

All  of  us  in  this  House  can  profit  from 
his  example  as  a  dedicated  public  servant 
and  as  a  kind  and  generous  man.  One  of 
my  constituents  suggested  we  take  his 
wise  counsel  regarding  his  prayer 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  idea.  While  we  are  consid- 
ering another  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, relating  to  the  selection  of  the 
Pi'esident  and  Vice  President,  we  should 
consider  the  possibility  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  permit  voluntary 
participation  in  prayer  in  public  schools. 
Such  an  amendment  would  be  an  appro- 
priate lasting  moniunent  to  this  great 
God-fearing  man. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  per- 
sonal loss  that  I  join  in  paying  tribute 
the  memory  of  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen. 


I  was  privileged  to  know  and  work  with 
him  as  a  Member  of  this  body.  His  kind- 
ness and  encouragements  when  I  first 
came  here  will  never  be  forgotten.  Dur- 
ing the  years  of  his  service  in  the  Senate, 
when  I  was  privileged  to  work  closely 
with  him  on  policy  matters  affecting  our 
party  and  on  legislation  in  which  we  were 
both  involved,  my  respect  for  him,  and 
my  friendship  with  him,  grew  daily. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  a  leader  of  men. 
He  knew  the  demands  of  the  legislative 
process  in  a  representative  government. 
While  the  Nation  came  to  know  him  for 
his  colorful  personality  and  hisinimitable 
gifts  of  humor  and  oratory,  those  of  us 
who  worked  with  him  knew  his  other 
side — his  grasp  of  the  issues,  his  firm- 
ness in  standing  for  what  he  believed 
right,  his  ability  to  achieve  the  kind  of 
compromises  necessary  if  a  diverse  so- 
ciety is  to  fimction. 

Of  Everett  Dirksen,  we  can  truly  say 
that  the  Halls  of  Congress  will  not  be 
the  same  now  that  he  has  been  taken 
from  us.  He  made  his  mark  here  and 
upon  the  Nation.  He  will  be  sorely  missed. 
Mrs.  Byrnes  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Dirksen  and 
his  family  in  their  time  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  marking  the  pass- 
ing of  the  distinguished  Minority  Leader 
of  the  Senate,  Everett  McKinley  Dirk- 
sen. 

A  wise  and  eloquent  man  once  said: 

Whom  the  gods  love  die  young  no  matter 
how  long  they  live. 

At  73,  Senator  Dirksen  died  youthful, 
a  favorite  of  the  common  people  as  well 
as  the  gods.  He  was,  as  President  Nixon 
said,  a  politician  in  the  finest  sense  and 
an  extremely  likeable  man. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  great  men, 
he  was  personally  a  paradox. 

He  cultivated  a  public  reputation  for 
eloquence,  afifability,  and  as  a  champion 
of  good-natured  causes.  His  television  ap- 
pearances, his  writing,  and  his  speaking, 
his  devotion  to  gardening  and  his  quick 
wit  gave  vitality  and  substance  to  that 
image. 

Yet,  there  was  much  more.  The  foun- 
dations of  his  life  were  laced  with  earn- 
est determination,  studious  hard  work, 
and  a  remarkable  professionalism  in 
achieving  the  goals  he  pursued.  Despite 
an  outward  casualness,  he  was  a  man 
meticulously  aware  of  history,  fact,  and 
the  nuances  of  political  life. 

A  clergjmian  and  acquaintance  re- 
called the  other  day  that  as  a  young  man, 
the  Senator  became  interested  in  the 
Bible,  studied  it  with  increasing  inten- 
sity and  finally  committed  whole  pas- 
sages to  memory. 

That  same  single-minded  intensity 
and  devotion  to  hard  work  were  hall- 
marks of  his  work  in  this  body. 

He  worked  long  hours  in  the  House  of- 
ten taking  home  a  bulging  briefcase.  He 
immersed  himself  in  the  issues  that  were 
his  primary  responsibility  and  became  a 
respected  and  recognized  authority.  The 
price  was  failing  eyesight  which  eventu- 
ally forced  him  to  withdraw  for  a  time 
from  public  life. 

When  he  returned  a  few  years  later, 
he  brought  to  his  work  in  the  Senate  the 
same  energy  and  determination  linked 
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with  that  uniquely  likable  public  per- 
sonality. 

The  combination  produced  a  distin- 
gtiished  and  colorful  career.  In  recent 
years,  virtually  every  major  piece  of 
legislation  passed  by  the  Senate  bore  his 
personal  mark,  a  fact  which  alone  testi- 
fies to  the  importance  of  his  life. 

His  impact  often  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  Presidents  of  his  time  and  he  wielded 
power  with  wisdom  and  precision. 

Like  other  great  men.  his  life  was  a 
product  of  circumstance  and  timing  more 
than  an  accurate  reflection  of  his  im- 
mense talents. 

He  was  a  man  who  very  well  might 
have  been  a  President  had  time  and  cir- 
cumstance been  kinder.  Yet,  whatever 
personal  slight  fortime  may  have  dealt 
him  was  propitious  for  his  country  and 
his  party. 

In  a  period  in  which  his  party  was  a 
distinct  minority  in  Congress,  his  res- 
onant eloquence  was  the  single  Repub- 
lican voice  imiformly  recognized  in  every 
corner  of  the  Nation. 

It  was  a  time  when  he  wielded  great 
influence  but  was  denied  many  of  the 
satisfactions  that  usually  go  with  the 
formal  mantle  of  authority. 

Death  came  at  a  time  when  the  party 
he  had  helped  nurture  through  difficult 
years  was  again  vital,  in  power  and  able 
to  provide  him  some  of  those  rewards. 

As  much  as  his  wisdom,  experience  and 
leadership  will  be  missed,  we  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  had  those  colorfully  pack- 
aged qualities  as  a  vibrant  bridge  over 
diflScult  times. 

The  inflections  of  his  life,  like  those  in 
his  voice,  reassured  and  sustained  us 
through  a  period  when  that  is  what  his 
party  and  his  country  needed  most 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  is  a  great 
loss  to  all  of  us.  The  late  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  was  a  respected  leader  not 
only  in  his  party  and  the  U.S  Senate 
but  throughout  the  Nation. 

He  was  a  politician  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  concept.  His  life  style,  if  not 
closely  followed,  should  at  least  be  care- 
fully studied  by  aU  who  seek  influence 
and  the  wise  use  of  it,  who  feel  compas- 
sion for  their  fellow  man,  and  who  want 
to  improve  the  entire  world  community 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  death  of  Senator  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen  marks  the  end  of  an 
era.  It  wiU  be  a  long  time  before  the 
American  political  scene  sees  the  likes  of 
Senator  Dirksen.  The  combination  of 
his  oratorical  eloquence  and  his  imprint 
on  the  laws  of  this  Nation  make  him 
a  unique  American  leader. 

While  it  was  not  my  privilege  to  know 
the  Senator  well,  he  stands  out  in  my 
remembrances  from  the  time  of  his  1952 
speech  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention in  Chicago.  I  am  saddened  by  his 
passing  personally,  but  more  impor- 
tantly the  Nation  loses  when  a  man  like 
Senator  Dirksen  leaves  the  governmen- 
tal scene.  There  are  few  men  who  serve 
in  public  oflQce  who  can  truly  be  cfdled 
giants,  but  in  my  judgment  Senator 
Dirksen  is  one  of  them. 

Mrs.  Steiger  joins  in  extending  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Dirksen,  Senator  and  Mrs. 
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to  the  rest  of  the  Dlrksen 


Baker,  and 

family. 

Mr.  ROBIBON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  others 
have  noted,  after  Senator  Everett 
M.  DiRKSEN  ,was  made,  God  threw  away 
the  mold — far  he  was,  truly  unique. 

His  loss  id  a  national  loss,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  personal  loss  to  each  and 
every  one  of  us,  for  this  fierce  patriot, 
this  courtly  bersonage,  this  great  orator 
who  was,  pei-haps,  the  last  of  his  kind, 
and  this  skilled  legislator  who  left  his 
personal  mvk  on  nearly  every  major 
piece  of  legislation  that  has  passed  from 
Capitol  Hill  to  the  White  House  during 
his  long  yeats  of  service,  simply  cannot 
be  replaced. 

Everett  mIdirksen  was  the  very  epit- 
ome of  a  U^.  Senator.  He  looked  like 
one:  he  acljed  like  one — and  enjoyed 
every  dramatic  moment  of  It^-he  spoke 
like  one,  loviftg  words  as  much  as  he  did 
the  flowers  he  grew,  cherishing  the 
proper  placement  of  each  and  nourishing 
both  with  thi;  same  tender,  loving  care; 
but,  most  of  s  U,  he  served  his  Nation  and 
his  people  in  that  effective,  dedicated, 
-and  always-fiilthful  manner  that  typifies 
the  height  of  legislative  service  in  which 
we  beUeve  to  be  the  greatest  legislative 
body  in  the  world. 

His  wit,  his  patience,  and  his  unfailing 
good  humor  Sn  the  midst  of  adversity, 
have  become  well  known;  but  his  im- 
canny  ability  to  bring  ideas  and  attitudes 
together  withbut  sacrifice  of  principle  in 
that  spirit  of  compromise  which  is  the 
genesis  of  all  legislative  progress  will  be 
remembered  onger— for  it  was  in  this 
latter  fashion  that  he  served  both  his 
calling  and  hii  beloved  Nation. 

Some  have  said  he  should  have  been  a 
Shakespearian  actor.  I  think,  perhaps,  he 
was — in  a  mddern  sense — much  of  the 
time.  But.  if  io,  it  was  an  effective  role, 
oyed  as  well.  Whatever  the 
searched  Shakespeare's 
most  appropriate  lines  to 
use  in  this  tribute  to  our  departed  friend 
and  colleague 

Though  oth;rs  with  the  same  idea  in 
mind  may  well  already  have  used  them, 
these  lines  from,  first,  "King  Richard  U" 
and.  then,  from  "Jiilius  Caesar"  seem  to 
me  to  best  suri  up  the  life  of  this  most 
estimable  of  a] I  public  servants: 
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Senate,  E^^rbtt  Dirksen  became  the 
"politician's  politician."  He  understood 
the  art  of  compromise  but  knew  well 
enough  when  he  had  to  stand  firm.  When 
he  was  under  intense  pressure  he  was 
able  to  bring  to  his  side,  those  who  op- 
posed him. 

He  was  a  leader.  He  made  opinion, 
shaped  it,  molded  it,  gave  it  form  and 
substance.  He  rallied  about  him  men  of 
diverse  philosophy  and  brought  them  to 
a  common  cause.  He  did  not  require  that 
all  of  his  followers  come  together  under 
a  single  banner;  those  whose  support  he 
sought  came  with  their  honor  intact  and 
with  the  knowledge  that  their  own  prin- 
ciples had  not  been  compromised. 

He  asked  no  more  of  others  than  he 
was  prepared  to  give  of  himself.  He  fell 
to  tasks  for  which  lesser  men  might  not 
have  had  the  stomach  for  no  other 
reason  than  it  was  required  of  him.  He 
understood  the  demands  of  leadership 
when  he  said  of  himself: 


and  one  he  en 
event,    I   hav^ 
works  for  the 


"The    purest    tijeasure   mortal    times    afford 
Is  spKJtless  rep\.  tatlon. 
Mine  honour  li< 
Take  honour  from 


And  then : 

"His  life  was  gefctle 
So  mix'd  in  hin 
And  sav  to  all 


Mr.  Speaker 
fered  a  grievoup 
almighty  hard 

Mrs.  Robisoi 
our  regrets  to 
and  Mrs.  How 
people  of  the 

Ml 
Speaker.  I  rise! 
the  late 

Everett   Dirk^ 
from  Illinois 
on  three  and 
tional  legislatiije 
years  in  the 


S  ate 

DANIE]  ^ 


I  am  of  the  stuff  which  cries  "Chief,  hand 
me  the  red-hot  poker." 

Unlike  too  many  "little  statesmen"  for 
whom  foolish  consistency  is  a  hobgob- 
blin  which  diverts  them  from  the  truth. 
Dirksen  saw  himself  in  the  course  of 
history  and  understood  the  need  to  re- 
vise his  own  attitudes  to  flt  the  prevail- 
ing needs  of  the  Nation.  On  issues  of 
foreign  policy,  civil  rights,  and  economics 
he  was  attacked  because,  according  to 
his  detractors,  he  had  changed  his  mind. 
Undoubtedly  he  had.  But  he  did  so,  not 
capriciously,  but  after  much  agonizing 
and  only  after  he  had  convinced  himself 
that  national  requisites  had  indeed 
changed.  He  understood  Victor  Hugo's 
immortal  line: 

stronger  than   all   the  armies  Is   an  idea 
whose  time  has  come. 


my  life;  both  grow  In  one; 
me.  and  my  life  Is  done." 


tiie 


and  the  elements 
that  Nature  might  stand  up 
world.  This  was  a  man!'  " 


I  repeat:  We  have  suf- 
loss.  and  one  that  will  be 
to  overcome. 

joins  me  in  expressing 
Mrs.  Dirksen,  to  Senator 
4rd  Baker,  Jr..  and  to  the 
of  Illinois. 

of    New    Jersey.    Mr. 

today  to  pay  tribute  to 

leader  of  the  Senate. 

N.    The   senior   Senator 

)*as  a  powerful  influence 

3ne-half  decades  of  na- 

history.  During  his  16 

and  18  years  in  the 
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After  three  and  one-half  decades,  even 
though  Everett  Dirksen 's  time  had 
come,  his  life  stands  as  a  monument  to 
political  leadership,  a  life  which  dis- 
avowed foolish  consistency  for  dynamic 
change. 

Mrs.  Daniels  joins  me  in  extending 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Dirksen  and 
to  Senator  and  Mrs.  Howard  Baker,  Jr., 
on  their  great  loss. 

Ml-.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  has  lost  one  of  its  great  legisla- 
tors in  the  death  of  Senator  Dirksen. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois,  who  began 
his  illustrious  carrer  in  this  body,  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  Nation's  best 
known  political  leaders.  He  was  a  mas- 
ter of  the  legislative  processes  and  one 
of  the  most  influential  men  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Always  considerate  and  courteous  in 
his  dealings  with  others,  the  Senator 
was  one  of  the  few  in  this  Capitol  whom 
visiting  constituents  always  recognized 
and  generally  wanted  to  meet.  He  was 
invariably  generous  and  warm  in  his 
visits  with  the  people  from  any  State 
who  wished  to  greet  him,  and  was  willing 
to  discuss  any  public  issue. 

I  deeply  appreciated  his  kindness  to 
Oklahomans  on  the  several  occasions 
when  he  met  with  constituents  from  the 
Second  District,  and  know  that  many 
Americans  share  a  sense  of  loss  in  his 
passing. 


Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
unexpected  and  untimely  death  of  Sen- 
ator Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  shocks 
and  saddens  us  all. 

He  was  a  great  man  and  a  great  polit- 
ical leader.  His  wisdom,  wit,  and  person- 
ality will  be  sorely  mi&sed  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  but  what  will 
be  missed  most  Is  his  legislative  skill 
and  statesmanship.  Without  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Senator  Dirksen,  many  of  the 
most  important  legislation  in  recent 
years  would  not  have  become  law. 

Everett  Dirksen  was  more  than  a  po- 
litical craftsman  of  the  first  order  he 
was  a  political  personality  which  had  no 
equal  since  the  days  of  Daniel  Webster 
His  colorful  personality,  his  engaging 
air,  and  his  bombastic  colloquies  deliv- 
ered in  a  rich  baritone,  set  a  style  in  the 
Senate  that  may  never  be  recaptured 

Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.    Mr 
Speaker,  one  of  the  voices  of  the  Senate 
or  more  correctly  one  of  the  voices  of 
our  time,  has  been  stilled.  The  passing 
of    the    Honorable    Everett   McKinley 
Dirksen,  distinguished  minority  leader 
of  the  other  body  and  a  longtime  friend 
has  saddened  us  all.  for  his  voice  was 
an  almost  irreplaceable  one.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing,  working  with,  and 
being  a  friend  of  Everett  Dirksen  for 
many  years.  He  served  as  a  fellow  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  later  was  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  Ev- 
erett Dirksen  was  known  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  as  his  meUifluous 
tones  and  flowing  mane  graced  thou- 
sands of  television  programs  and  news 
pictures.  But  he  was  known  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Congress,  too,  not  for 
these  caricatures  but  as  a  hard  working, 
professional  politician  and  warm,  gener- 
ous friend.  He  was  a  professional  In  every 
sense  of  the  word  and  his  word  was  pro- 
fessional in  that  it  was  never  a  thing 
given  lightly.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Illinois  and   the  U.S.  Congress  wiU 
miss  Everett  Dirksen  as  will  his  many 
friends.  To  hie  dear  wife  and  family  I 
extend  the  Rooney's  deepest  sympathy 
and  prayers. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  Everett  M.  Dirksen, 
the  former  senior  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

Senator  Dirksen  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  his  dedicated  and  diligent  serv- 
ice to  his  party,  his  State  and  to  the 
Nation.  The  public  knew  Everett  Dirk- 
sen as  a  colorful  personality  and  an  elo- 
quent orator.  In  Congress,  however,  this 
skilled  legislator  was  admired  for  his 
sound  grasp  of  the  role  of  the  legislative 
process  in  a  democratic  government. 
Senator  Dirksen  was  firmly  partisan 
when  partisanship  was  appropriate,  but 
could  be  thoroughly  statesmanlike  when 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  de- 
manded it. 

Mrs.  Murphy  joins  me  in  expressing 
our  regrets  and  extending  our  prayers  to 
Mrs.  Dirksen  and  to  the  family  in  their 
bereavement. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.    ARENDS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
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have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  life, 
character,  and  service  of  the  late  Honor- 
able Everett  McKinley  Dirksen. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INVITATION  TO  ATTEND  MEMORIAL 
SERVICES  FOR  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRK- 
SEN 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resolution  from  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read: 
S.  Res.  254 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  invite  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
attend  memorial  services  for  the  Honorable 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  In  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  on  Tuesday.  September  9.  1969, 
at  12  o'clock  noon;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  Invitations  be  extended  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  .the  Chief  Justice 
and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Coxirt 
of  the  United  States,  the  Diplomatic  Corps 
(through  the  Secretary  of  State) ,  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force,  the  Major  General  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard  to  attend  the  memorial 
services  In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  INVITATION  TO 
ATTEND  MEMORIAL  SERVICES 
FOR  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  631 

iJeso/i?ed,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives accepts  the  Invitation  of  the  Senate  to 
attend  memorial  services  for  the  Honorable 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  In  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  on  Tuesday.  September  9,  1969, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HOUR   OF   MEETING   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBEKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
11:45  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SPEAKER  TO  DE- 
CLARE A  RECESS  SEPTEMBER  16 
FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  RECEIVING 
APOLLO  11  ASTRONAUTS.  AND 
VACATION  OF  PREVIOUS  AU- 
THORITY FOR  SEPTEMBER    10 

Mr.  ALBE:rt.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  authority 
for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  on 
September  10  be  vacated. 


The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess 
at  any  time  on  September  16  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  in  joint  meeting  the 
Apollo  11  astronauts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  HAROLD  A. 
PATTEN 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
has  heard  this  morning  a  series  of  de- 
served tributes  to  a  great  and  incom- 
parable American,  the  late  Honorable 
Everett  Dirksen,  and  I  join  in  those 
tributes. 

However,  I  have  the  sad  and  unfortu- 
nate duty  to  oflBclally  inform  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  the  death  last  Sat- 
urday of  one  of  our  former  colleagues, 
the  Honorable  Harold  A.  "Porque"  Patten 
of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Patten  died  at  the  sige  of  61  after 
a  long  and  extremely  painful  and  dif- 
ficult illness  in  the  Veterans'  Hospital  in 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

"Porque"  Patten,  as  we  called  him, 
served  with  distinction  In  the  81st,  82d. 
and  83d  Congresses,  and  with  particular 
distinction  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Although  he  was  virtually  as- 
sured of  reelection  in  1954,  he  declined 
to  seek  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
the  84th  Congress. 

He  was  an  extremely  popular  and  con- 
genial Member  of  this  House.  I  think  no 
one  could  ever  meet  "Porque"  Patten  and 
forget  him.  He  had  a  unique  zest  for  life 
which  made  him  more  friends  than  al- 
most anyone  I  ever  knew. 

"Porque"  was  born  in  Husted,  Colo., 
in  1907  and  moved  with  his  family  to 
Tucson  In  1916.  He  attended  the  Tucson 
public  schools  and  graduated  from 
Tucson  High  School.  At  the  University 
of  Aiizona,  where  he  earned  a  degree  in 
1930.  he  was  an  outstanding  athlete.  His 
first  job  was  as  a  coach  and  teacher  of 
physical  education  at  Tucson  High 
School. 

I  might  add  that  the  athletic  pro- 
grams at  the  University  of  Arizona  never 
had  a  better  friend  than  "Porque"  Pat- 
ten. He  was  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
budding  athletes  who  could  add  their 
talents  to  the  university's  athletic  pro- 
grams. 

In  1933  Mr.  Patten  was  named  director 
of  recreation  for  the  city  of  Tucson  and 
the  Tucson  public  schools.  In  1939  he 
stepped  up  to  the  position  of  State  rec- 
reation director. 

Looking  back  on  those  years,  I  would 
say  that  Harold  A.  Patten  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  best-liked  persons 
ever  to  work  in  the  field  of  public  recre- 
ation. Through  his  efforts  thousands  of 
young  people  from  poor  neighborhoods 


f  oimd  activities  that  were  Interesting  and 
exciting  to  them.  Through  his  success 
in  these  activities  he  made  good  citizens 
out  of  an  awful  lot  of  yoimgsters  who 
needed  his  kind  of  infectious  leadership 
and  guidance. 

During  World  War  II  Mr.  Patten  gave 
truly  outstanding  service  as  a  oMnbat 
observer  with  the  Air  Corps,  earning  a 
proud  list  of  decorations  in  31  months  of 
foreign  service  in  the  European  theater. 

He  entered  military  service  with  the 
Seventh  Cavalry  Regiment  as  a  first  lieu- 
tenant In  August  1940.  He  transferred  to 
the  Air  Corp>s  the  following  year.  As  a 
combat  observer  he  served  In  Africa  and 
Italy,  earning  the  Air  Medal.  10  battle 
stars,  an  inv£ision  arrowhead,  and 
the  coveted  Wings-Aviation  FYancaise 
d'Afrique.  He  was  discharged  as  a  major 
in  1945  and  retired  from  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  in  1960  as  a  lieutenant  colonel. 

This  man  of  great  public  service  and 
warm,  friendly  personality  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  his  fine  family,  his  wife  Mary 
and  his  two  sons,  Mike  and  Tom,  by 
his  host  of  personal  friends,  many  of 
whom  still  serve  and  work  In  the  Con- 
gress, and  by  the  State  and  Nation  that 
he  served  so  devotedly, 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  when  Mr.  Pat- 
ten w£is  first  confined  to  the  hospital  and 
it  became  known  he  would  never  recover, 
the  Arizona  Dally  Star  published  an  edi- 
torial about  your  old  colleague  v.hlch 
broug-ht  back  happy  memories  of  his 
youth.  Without  objection  I  would  like 
to  conclude  my  brief  remarks  today  by 
inserting  the  text  of  that  editorial  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
A  Tucson  Saga 

Occasionally  one  looks  around  and  sees 
something  so  strikingly  In  Tucson  charac- 
ter that  It  seems  to  deserve  comment.  The 
career  of  Harold  A.  (Porque)  Patten,  former 
First  District  Congressman,  former  Com- 
mander of  the  Arizona  American  Legion,  and 
one-time  Tucson  High  School  and  University 
of  Arizona   athlete.  Is  a  good  example. 

The  "Porque,"  by  the  way,  comes  from 
Patten's  propensity  as  a  boy  to  use  that 
word,  which  In  Spanish  means  'Why?" 

Porque's  father  was  a  railroad  engineer  and 
at  one  time  a  professional  baseball  player. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Patten  lived  for  some 
years  on  East  Ninth  Street,  from  where 
Porque  and  his  sister.  Helena  (now  Mrs. 
Harley  C3ox  of  Tucson),  went  to  school.  The 
parental  aspirations  for  education  of  the 
children  weis  fulfilled  In  both  Porque's  and 
Pat's  (that's  Helena's  nickname)  case. 

Porque's  father  had  hoped  that  Porque 
would  be  an  athlete.  And  Porque  was  a  good 
one  on  the  football  field.  In  high  school 
and  at  the  University.  He  remains  one  of  the 
University's  most  loyal  fans. 

In  the  group  Porque  played  with  as  a  boy 
were  a  number  of  people  who  have  attained 
prominence,  though  not  by  going  to  Congress, 
as  Porque  did.  One  of  that  old  Ninth  Street 
gang  was  Ted  Bland,  who  likewise  was  a 
football  player,  and  who  was  killed  In  World 
War  n  action  of  August.  1944. 

As  Tlicson  grows.  It  is  good  sometimes  to 
remember  some  of  the  folks  out  of  Its  past. 
Tucson  once  was  a  small  desert  town,  largely 
dominated  on  east  and  south  sides  by  South- 
ern Pacific's  and  at  one  time  H  Paso  and 
Southwestern  Railroaders.  Carl  Hayden  Com- 
munity Hospital  Is  In  a  building  on  the 
spacious  and  beautifully  landscaped  grounds 
of  the  old  EP&SW. 

The  city  has  grown  tremendously.  New- 
comers have  arrived  In  droves.  Perhaps  there 
are  only  a  handful  stUl  around  who  knew 
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acter  has  not  changed,  and  It  still  possesses     ,j)r,.,«»^  ,>.,j   „«,_ i  _  _    i. 

the  warmth  ai^opiS>rtunlty  that  encouraged     ^"f  ^""^J^^  T"  'f^^'T  ^T  ""^^ 
Porque  to  artieve  football  fame  and  a  con-     PeoP'e  would  be  there  to  sleep  because 

"Porque"  could  not  stand  anybody  from 
Arizona  having  a  meal  at  a  strange  place 
In  Washington  or  sleeping  in  a  bed  that 
that  was  not  in  the  home  of  an  Arlzonan. 


gresslonal  seat) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  ylsld? 
Mr.  tJDAL;  J.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  ALBEllT.  Mr   Speaker.  I  wish  to     to  the  work  of  the  House  of  Represent- 


He  was  a  man  who  contributed  greatly 


associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arizona.  I 
was  not  aware  of  the  death  of  our  good 
friend  and  farmer  colleague,  Harold  A. 
"Porque"  Patten.  His  wife,  Mary  Rierdon, 
came  from  my  district  in  Madill,  Okla. 
Both  she  and  "Porque"  were  good  friends 
of  mine  whU»  "Porque"  was  serving  in 
Congress.  We  had  neighboring  offices  on 
the  fourth  flcor  of  the  Cannon  Building 
and  visited  fr  xjuently.  He  was  a  wonder- 
ful man.  a  flue  Congressman,  and  high- 
ly respected  liy  all  of  his  colleagues. 

Mrs.  Albert  and  I  join  in  extending  to 
his  family  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  GERAJJ3  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentl((man  yield? 

Mr.-UDAUi.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
"fromMlchigan. 

Mr.  GERAIJD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  was  my  go)d  fortune  to  come  to  the 
Congress  witli  "Porque"  Patten  follow- 
ing the  election  of  1948.  His  wife  and  my 
wife  and  "Porque"  and  myself  became 
very  close  pen  onal  friends. 

Mr.  Speakei ,  every  kind  word  that  has 
been  said  about  "Porque"  Patten  was  ex- 
actly accurate  and  totally  true.  He  was 
a  warm  and  friendly  person.  He  worked 
at  his  job.  People  liked  him  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  M  iny  of  us  regretted  that  he 
left  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  shocked  to  hear  that  "Porque" 
died.  I  did  not  think  he  was  as  old  as  the 
gentleman  f  roi  n  Arizona  has  said  because 
he  never  creat  id  that  impression.  He  was 
a  great  and  gaod  friend  of  mine.  I  am 
saddened  as  my  wife,  Betty,  will  be  by 
the  news  of  hi!  passing. 

I  extend  to  lis  wife  and  to  his  family 
our  deepest  co  idolences. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yiell? 
Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  RHODEp.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  that 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  has  made 
and  to  add  my  own  expression  of  con- 
dolence and  ny  sense  of  personal  loss 
on  the  passing  of  my  dear  and  good 
friend  "Porque  "  Patten. 

I  served  with  "Porque"  for  2  years  as 
a  Member  of  ttie  House  of  Representa- 
tives. My  dist-ict  is  the  first  district 
which  at  that  t  me  comprised  only  Mari- 
copa Coimty.  Ipere  were  only  two  Mem- 
bers from  Ariziina  at  that  time,  and  the 
gentleman  froii  Arizona  from  the  sec- 
ond district,  M:  •.  Patten,  represented  the 
rest  of  the  Sta  e.  He  used  to  say  laugh- 
ingly that  he  represented  the  doughnut 
and  I  represented  the  hole,  because  of 
the  fact  that  his  district  surroimded 
mine  completely. 

He  was  a  mai  i  who  had  the  capacity  of 
being  a  friend  beyond  the  usual  defini- 
tion of  the  teriQ.  He  was  generous  to  a 
fault.  He  was  generous  with  his  time. 
He  was  generous  with  his  money.  He  was 
particularly  pUasant  and  courteous  to 
people  from  our  State  who  might  hap- 
pen to  be  in  Washington,  D.C.  In  fact. 
Mary    Patten   i  eally   never   knew   how 


atives.  His  work  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  time 
the  Central  Arizona  project  first  came 
up  was  done  diligently  and  effectively. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  As  such 
he  was  a  most  effective  man. 

He  was  also  a  very  active  member  of 
the  Air  Force  Reserve,  who  went  on  ac- 
tive duty  every  year.  He  was  very  proud 
of  his  commission  and  of  his  connection 
with  the  Air  Force. 

Most  of  all,  he  was  a  good  father,  a 
good  husband,  a  good  friend  and  a  good 
American. 

To  our  dear  friend.  Mary  Patten,  and 
to  Mike  and  Tom  Patten,  Mrs.  Rhodes 
and  I  extend  our  deepest  sympathies  and 
our  assurance  that  their  sense  of  loss  in 
the  passing  of  "Porque"  is  shared  by  us. 


those  who  have  greatest  need  for  im- 
proved accommodations  and  they  could 
be  among  those  most  adversely  affected 

The  entire  question  is  one  which  re- 
quires  much  more  careful  thought  than 
is  apparent  from  the  early  communiques. 
It  presents  a  distressing  picture  which 
will  work  serious  hardship  in  many  areas 
and  almost  certainly  fail  to  accomplish 
the  stated  objectives.  In  the  meantime, 
prices  will  continue  to  go  up  and  if  past 
history  is  repeated,  an  additional  5  to 
10  percent  per  year  in  cost  will  have  to 
be  reckoned  with  when  the  projects  are 
finally  built. 

The  proposal  is  an  unfortunate  one 
which  is  certain  to  do  more  harm  than 
good. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  connection  with 
the  life  and  career  of  our  former  col- 
league. 

TheTSPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  CUT  IS 
UNBELIEVABLE 

^Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posal to  cut  Federal  construction  by  75 
percent  is  unbelievable.  It  can  scarcely 
be  held  to  be  a  curb  against  inflation.  It 
does  not  involve  sufficient  funds  to  have 
an  appreciable  influence.  If  inflation  is 
to  be  curbed  in  a  realistic  way,  it  will 
have  to  be  by  stronger  measures.  The 
proposal  is  one  which  leaves  completely 
up  in  the  air  the  committees  of  Congress 
which  deal  with  aU  levels  of  construction. 
Authorization  and  funding  of  new  con- 
struction projects  presumably  will  simply 
add  to  the  pool  of  projects  awaiting  con- 
struction. There  is  also  the  very  unsatis- 
factory situation  of  Presidential  veto  of 
line  item  projects  which  administrative 
agencies  have  already  justified  to  the 
Congreses  as  fully  required  for  necessary 
training  of  the  military  forces  and  the 
proper  operation  of  Government  agen- 
cies. The  question  of  politics  will  cer- 
tainly be  charged  in  connection  with  the 
manner  in  which  decisions  are  reached 
on  those  projects  which  are  to  be  built 
and  those  to  be  further  delayed. 

Among  the  paramount  items  in  this 
discussion  is  housing  for  military  fam- 
ilies and  for  bachelor  officers  and  enlisted 
men  who  live  on  base.  They  are  among 


HO  CHI  MINH  NEVER  PRAISED 

•  Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  l 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
man  may  criticize  another  man's  state- 
ment in  this  well  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  sees  it,  except  that  he  may  not  prop- 
erly make  a  scurrilous  misrepresentation 
of  another's  words.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
caption  preceding  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Watson  > ,  found  its  way  into  the  Record 
on  page  24372 — certainly  not  by  his  in- 
tention, I  am  sure,  because  he  is  a  gentle- 
man. But  it  is  indeed  such  a  scurrilous 
misrepresentation  that  it  should  be 
stricken  from  the  permanent  Record. 
The  caption  which,  to  the  ordinary  voter, 
appears  to  be  the  impartial  characteriza- 
tion of  a  statement  previously  made  on 
the  floor  is,  and  I  quote,  "Response  to  the 
Praise  of  Ho  Chi  Minh."  Immediately 
thereafter  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  identified  the  Member  whose 
name  he  connected  with  such  alleged 
praise. 

No  one  has  ever  praised  Ho  Chi  Minh 
on  this  floor,  to  my  knowledge.  Certainly 
that  Member  did  not  do  so.  The  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  should.  I  think, 
ask  that  his  remarks  at  this  point  be 
expunged  from  the  permanent  Record, 
but  if  he  does  not  choose  to  do  so,  his 
own  statement  is  at  least  qualified  as 
being  his  understanding  of  the  previous 
speaker's  statement,  an  understanding 
which  the  Record  shows  to  be  egregiously 
incorrect. 

But  the  caption  is  not  so  qualified.  It 
points  unequivocably  to  "praise"  wliich 
was  not  made  and  it  appears  to  be  an 
editorial  caption,  not  necessarily  merely 
the  sadly  inaccurate  opinion  or  under- 
standing of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina.  If  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  is  the  author  of  the  caption,  he 
should  ask  that  it  be  expunged  from  the 
permanent  Record.  If  he  is  not,  he  should 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  it 
is  not,  so  he  may  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  expunged. 


SAFE  RETURN  OF  AMBASSADOR 
ELBRICK 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  all  Members  of  this  House  received 
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the  news  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
and  a  sense  of  great  relief  when  Ambas- 
sador Elbrick  was  returned  safely  by  his 
captors  yesterday  in  Rio  de  Janiero, 
after  the  assurance  that  the  Brazilian 
Government  had  met  the  ransom  de- 
mands. 

Ambassador  Elbrick  is  not  only  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  but  also  a  friend  of  mine. 
When  I  first  heard  news  of  his  ca{>ture. 
I  got  in  touch  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  urged  that  everything  be  done  which 
could  possibly  contribute  to  the  Am- 
bassador's speedy  and  safe  release. 

I  take  this  opportunity.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  extend  my  thanks  and  appreciation 
and  praise  now  to  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  and  to  the  Department  of  State 
for  the  outstanding  job  which  they  have 
done  in  winning  the  release  of  Ambassa- 
dor Elbrick. 

Also  I  take  this  opportunity  as  one 
Member  of  this  House  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Brazilian  Government. 
These  certainly  were  very  onerous  and 
difficult  ransom  demands  which  they 
were  obliged  to  meet,  a  little  bit  like 
having  somebody  kidnap  your  baby  and 
then  have  the  kidnappers  ask  the  fellow 
next  door  to  pay  the  ransom.  However, 
the  Brazilian  Government  met  those 
terms— not  without  swne  opposition.  I 
might — and  there  may  be  some  serious 
repercussions  in  the  future. 

But  we  as  Americans  should  be  grate- 
ful that  the  Brazilian  Government  put 
the  safety  of  our  Ambassador  above 
everything  else,  and  he  has  now  been  re- 
turned to  his  embassy  and  his  wife. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTER- 
STATE AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  Welfare 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Conimerce  may  sit  this  afternoon 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAEIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  reception  for  and  the  homage  paid 
to  Comdr.  Neil  Armstrong  smd  his  family, 
in  his  own  home  town  last  Saturday,  con- 
clusively proved  that  neither  sage,  nor 
muse  nor  poet  could  see  as  far  into  the 
future  as  Neil  Armstrong  could  see  into 
space. 

the  late  honorable  everett 
Mckinley  dirksen 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  i 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
still  sadness  hanging  over  us  today  for 
this  Nation  has  suffered  deep  sorrow  in 
the  passing  of  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can, the  Honorable  Everett  Dirksen. 

Though  we  have  tried  in  words  to  ex- 
press our  sympathy  to  the  widow;  daugh- 
ter. Mrs.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.;  and 
family  members,  we  at  best  fall  short  of 
the  tribute  due  Senator  Dirksen.  The 
world  has  shared  his  wisdom,  his  great 
talent  of  expression,  his  humility,  his 
great  dignity,  his  hard  work,  his  efforts 
for  the  betterment  of  man. 

He  was  looked  up  to  by  men  in  all 
walks  of  life  and  was  a  great  friend  to  all 
of  us,  regardless  of  politics,  race,  or  re- 
ligion. There  is  not  a  single  man  around 
who  can  replace  this  great  statesman;  he 
was,  as  a  newsman  said  this  morning,  a 
"living  legend."  He  enjoyed  life,  and  tried 
to  make  others  happy  too.  He  left  be- 
hind many  rich  deeds  from  which  we  can 
benefit  and  he  helped  to  write  many 
pages  of  history  through  which  posterity 
can  gain  inspiration,  courage,  and  wis- 
dom. Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  was  a 
very  wise  man,  a  great  man. 
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NEIL  ARMSTRONG  HONORED  BY 
WAPAKONETA,  OHIO 

<  Mr.  Mcculloch  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. ) 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  last 
Saturday.  Mr.  Neil  Armstrong,  com- 
mander of  Apollo  11,  the  first  man  on 
the  moon,  was  welcomed  home  by  thou- 
sands of  Wapakoneta,  Auglaize  County, 
Ohio,  people,  and  by  countlest*  other 
friends  and  admirers,  conservatively  esti- 
mated to  be  more  than  80,000  people. 

A  sage  of  old  observed  long,  long  ago: 

A  prophet  Is  not  without  honour,  save  in 
his  ov.  n  country. 

And  Rudyard  Kipling  once  said : 

Prophets  have  honour  all  over  the  Earth, 
Except  in  the  village  where  they  were  born. 


CALL   OF  THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert ) .  E\4dently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  159] 


Abbitt 

Clausen, 

Frey 

Addabbo 

DonH. 

Gaydos 

Ashbrook 

Clay 

Glalmo 

Ashley 

Cleveland 

Gilbert 

Beall.  Md. 

Colmer 

Green,  Greg. 

Bevill 

Conyers 

Green.  Pa. 

Blaggl 

Gorman 

Griffiths 

Blester 

Coughlin 

Grover 

Bingham 

Cowger 

Gubser 

Blanton 

Cunningham 

Hal  pern 

Brademas 

Daddarlo 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Brasco 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Hebert 

Broclc 

Davis,  Ga. 

Helstoski 

Brooks 

Dawson 

Henderson 

Burke,  Fla. 

Dennis 

Hun  gate 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Dent 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Dlggs 

Karth 

Burton,  Calif. 

Donohue 

Keith 

Burton,  Utah 

Dom 

Kirwan 

Bush 

Dulskl 

Landgrebe 

Cabell 

Dwj'er 

Leggett 

Cahlll 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Lipscomb 

Carey 

Esch 

Long,  La. 

Carter 

Fallon 

Lukens 

Casey 

Fish 

McEwen 

Celler 

Fisher 

McFall 

Clancy 

Flowers 

MacGregor 

Clark 

Foley 

Mann 

Mathlas 

Qule 

Shrlver 

Mlkva 

QuUlen 

Sikes 

Mollohan 

RalUback 

Slsk 

Monagan 

Relfel 

Smith,  Calif 

Moorbead 

Reuss 

Smith,  Iowa 

Moss 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Nichols 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Stuckey 

Nix 

Rosenthal 

Teague.  Tex 

O'Hara 

Rostenkowskl 

Tleman 

O'Konskl 

Roudebush 

Walklns 

Ottlnser 

Ruppe 

Watson 

Patten 

St  Germain 

Whalley 

Pepper 

Sandman 

Wilson. 

PhUbln 

Scheuer 

Charles  H. 

Powell 

Sebellus 

Wydler 

Puclnskl 

Shipley 

Zlon 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  300  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PEACE  CORPS  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1969 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  527  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  527 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  11039)  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as  amended.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Conunlttee  shall  rise  and 
rep>ort  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  flnaJ  passage  without  Intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Anderson),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  527 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
11039  to  amend  further  tlie  Peace  Corps 
Act.  as  amended. 

H.R.  11039  authorizes  $101.1  million, 
the  amount  requested  by  the  Executive, 
to  finance  the  operation  of  the  Peace 
Coi-ps  during  fiscal  year  1970.  This  is 
$900,000  less  than  the  fiscal  year  1969 
appropriation. 

In  addition,  a  minor  amendment  Is 
made  to  the  act  to  authorize  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  the  Peace  Corps, 
within  prescribed  limits,  to  waive  claims 
of  not  more  than  $500  arising  out  of 
erroneous  payments  to  volunteers  or  vol- 
unteer leaders  of  the  allowances  provided 
under  the  Peace  Corps  Act — mainly  re- 
adjustment and  subsistence  allowances. 

The  Comptroller  Greneral  would  be  re- 
quired to  waive  claims  only  when  col- 
lecting them  would  be  against  equity  and 
good  conscience  and  not  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.  They  cannot 
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be  waived  if  there  is  an  indication  of 
fraud,  mlsrepiresentation,  fault,  or  lack 
of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployee. 

The  purpoae  is  to  avoid  unnecessary 
expense  Invoked  in  trying  to  collect  from 
returned  voluiiteers  small  sums  result- 
ing from  erropeous  overpayments. 

It  is  anticipated  that  as  of  June  30, 
1970,  the  nuniber  of  volunteers  overseas 
will  be  2,525  Jn  Africa;  1,800  in  North 
Africa-Near  iast-South  Asia;  2,100  in 
East  Asia-Pacific;  and  2,825  in  Latin 
America. 

The  new  Dit-ector  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Intends  to  givfe  greater  emphasis  to  the 
selection  of  volunteers  possessing  skills 
which  would  dermit  them  to  render  the 
most  effective  service  in  the  countries 
where  they  art  located.  For  this  reason 
it  is  expected  that  a  somewhat  smaller 
number  of  betder  qualified  volunteers  will 
be  provided  i<i   the   future.   The  Peace 
Corps  has  ma<ie  a  remarkable  record  of 
building  good  iwill  between  our  country 
and  the  natioiis  where  the  Peace  work- 
ers have  been  Assigned. 
-    Mp.-Speakei].  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  527  in  order  that  H  R 
11039  may  be  Iconsidered  by  the  House 
Mr.  Speaker,! I  yield  now  to  the  gentle- 
man from  lUiriois  (Mr.  Anderson) 

Mr.     ANDEBISON     of     Dlinois.     Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  i 
may  consume. 

Mr.    Speakeij    House    Resolution    527 
provides  an  op^  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
consideration  of  H.R. 
Corps  Act  Amendments 
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what  it  is  today,  an  agency  having  12,400 
volunteers  in  59  countries. 

When  he  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  on  July  24. 
the  new  Peace  Corps  Director,  Mr. 
Blatchford,  pointed  out  that  in  his  re- 
cent overseas  tour,  host  country  oflScials 
expressed  appreciation  for  what  the 
Peace  Corps  was  doing,  but  at  the  same 
time,  expressed  a  need  for  more  skilled 
volunteers  to  assist,  them  in  their  devel- 
opment. 

In  Mr.  Blatchford's  words: 

The  fact  is  we  have  said  goodby  to  the 
days  when  Airlcan  countries  hungered  for 
help  of  any  kind.  The  euphoria  of  Independ- 
ence with  Its  companion  promise  of  outlsde 
aJd  has  given  way  to  a  "go  It  alone"  spirit 
and  development  budgete  straining  to  get 
the  most  out  of  limited  natural  or  human 
resources.  Requests  for  outside  aid.  particu- 
larly, those  bringing  people  Instead  of  money, 
today  reflect  higher  priorities  and  call  for 
higher  skills  both  because  the  problems  are 
increasingly  sophisticated  and  because  of  the 
almost  universal  yearning  to  be  free  of  out- 
side dependence. 


eral  debate  f 
11039.  the  Pea 
of  1969 
The  purpose 


^  -  r  '^'^  ^^^^  ^  ^  amend  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority  in  th^  act.  The  bUl  as  reported 
authorizes  SlOUl  million  to  finance  the 
operation  of  th^  Peace  Corps  during  fis- 
cal year  1970.  ihe  amount  requested  by 
the  Executive,  lln  addition,  it  makes  a 
mmor  amendment  to  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
to  authorize  the  Comptroller  General  and 
the  Peace  Corpsi  within  prescribed  limits 
to  waive  claims  arising  out  of  erroneous 
payments  of  aUbwances  to  volunteers  or 
volunteer  leadeijs. 

The  bill  would  authorize  $900,000  less 
than  the  fiscal  1^69  appropriation  of  $102 
million.  This  reflects  the  desire  of  the 
Peace  Corps  botjh  to  abide  by  this  year's 
budgetary  restraints,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, as  the  gentleman  mentioned,  to 
put  more  emphasis  on  quality  rather 
than  quantity  in  fielding  volunteers 
Consequently,  while  there  will  be  a  slight 
reduction  in  the  I  number  of  volunteers  in 
the  field  this  y^r,  there  wUI  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  nui^ber  of  skilled  volunteers 
brought  into  thf  Peace  Corps 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  th^  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  MORGAN),  brought  this  bUl  to 
the  Rules  Committee,  he  spoke  in  glow- 
ing terms  of  trie  new  directions  being 
charted  for  the  jPeace  Corps  by  its  new 
Director,  Mr.  Joseph  Blatehford.  He  said 
he  was  particuiarly  pleased  with  Mr 
iJlatchford's  intmtions  to  give  greater 
attention  to  the  third  goal  of  the  Peace 
Corps— to  contrilmte  to  the  trained  man- 
power needs  of  other  countries 

Smce  its  incejtion  in  1961.  the  Peace 
Corps  has  grown  from  a  fledgling  agency 
of  120  volunteers  in  three  countries  to 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  times  and  condi- 
tions change,  so  must  our  approaches  to 
meeting  the  challenges  of  the  changing 
times.  The  world  of  the  seventies  will  not 
be  the  same  as  the  world  of  the  sixties. 
Likewise,  the  Peace  Corps  of  the  seven- 
ties will  not  be  the  same  as  the  Peace 
Corps  of  the  sixties.  The  Peace  Corps  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  for  America  and 
the  world  over  the  past  decade  and  it 
will  continue  to  render  a  valuable  service 
so  long  as  it  is  able  to  adapt  to  the 
changing  times.  I  think  the  new  Peace 
Corps  Director  is  to  be  commended  for 
recognizing  this  fact  and  for  taking  steps 
to  insure  that  the  Peace  Corps  is  as  mod- 
em as  today  and  is  making  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  third  world  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  527  in  order  that  H.R.  11039 
may  be  considered. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  11039)  to  amend  further 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as 
amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMnTEE    OP    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  11039,  with 
Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Morgan)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Adair)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  at  this  time  recognizes  the 


gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     >Ut 
Morgan). 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  11039  authorizes 
$101,100,000  to  finance  the  operation  of 
the  Peace  Corps  during  fiscal  year  1970 
This  is  $900,000  less  than  the  sio'' 
million  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1969 
The  bill  also  includes  a  minor  amend- 
ment  to  existing  law  to  authorize  the 
waiver  of  claims  not  exceeding  $500,  &vh. 
ing  from  overpayments  to  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  in  accordance  with  legisla- 
tion already  in  effect  with  respect  to 
other  Government  agencies. 

The  bill  makes  no  other  changes  in 
existing  law  relating  to  the  Peace  Corps. 
All  of  us  are  aware  that,  since  its  be- 
ginning in  1961.  the  Peace  Corps  has 
come  to  occupy  an  important  place,  not 
only  in  the  foreign  countries  where  the 
volunteers  serve  but  also  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  since 
the  Peace  Corps  began  30,000  volunteers 
have  returned  to  the  United  States  after 
serving  overseas.  ,. 

If  the  necessary  funds  are  made  avail- 
able,  the  Peace  Corps  plans  to  take  on 
7,500  new  reci-uits  during  fiscal  year  :970, 
and  these  people  will  come  from  com- 
munities all  over  this  country. 

Although  the  Peace  Corps  is  a  large 
and  important  operation,  it  is  not  in- 
creasing in  size  or  in  cost.  The  new  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps  has  announced 
his  intention  to  give  greater  emphasis 
to  sending  out  volimteers  who  are  tech- 
nicians and  somewhat  less  emphasis  to 
recruiting  recent  college  graduates.  He 
wants  to  find  volunteers  who  have  had 
experience  as  carpenters,  mechanics, 
farmers  and  accountants. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  find  people  with 
these  qualifications  who  are  willing  to 
work  for  $75  a  month  and  a  very  modest 
living  allowance.  The  Peace  Corps  be- 
lieves that  it  is  better  to  send  out  fewer 
volunteers  but  those  who  can  supply  the 
skills  which  the  less  developed  countries 
need  the  most  than  to  send  out  people 
who  are  easier  to  locate  but  are  not  as 
able  to  render  the  most  essential  services. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  Peace 
Corps  can  or  should  be  transformed  over- 
night. At  the  present  time,  over  half  the 
volunteers  in  service  are  teachers  and 
the  school  systems  in  many  countries 
cannot  find  local  people  who  are  quali- 
fied to  teach.  Any  drastic  curtailment 
of  Peace  Corps  operations  in  the  imme- 
diate future  would  create  serious  prob- 
lems for  the  countries  that  are  counting 
on  the  services  of  volunteers  in  their 
schools  and  in  other  programs. 

The  authorization  in  this  bill  will  fi- 
nance an  average  overseas  strength  of 
9,432  volunteers  during  fiscal  year  1970. 
Peace  Corps  volimteers  are  now  serving 
in  59  countries.  Full  details  as  to  the 
number  of  volunteers  in  every  coimtry 
are  set  forth  in  the  tables  in  the  com- 
mittee report. 

There  are  over  500  volunteers  each  in 
the  Philippines.  Malaysia  and  India. 
There  are  over  400  volunteers  in  Brazil. 
The  presence  of  these  young  people  from 
the  United  States  in  these  countries  is 
important  to  them,  and  It  is  important 
to  our  people  that  they  be  able  to  carry 
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out  their  plans  to  serve  in  these  coun- 
tries. 

The  record  of  the  Peace  Corps  over- 
seas is  remarkably  good.  At  infrequent 
intervals  there  are  press  reports  of  in- 
cidents involving  the  Peace  Corps.  In 
most  cases  it  turns  out  that  charges 
against  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have 
been  brought  by  leftist  groups  in  the 
country  who  are  trying  to  embarrass 
their  governments  by  charging  that  the 
volunteers  are  spies  or  that  their  pres- 
ence is  evidence  of  American  imperial- 
ism. 

There  are  eight  countries  where  Peace 
Corps  operations  have  been  terminated. 
In  two  of  these  the  Peace  Corps  has 
gone  back  at  the  request  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  no  case  was  such  action  the 
result  of  any  incident  or  incidents  in- 
volving volunteers.  In  some  cases  the 
governments  did  not  want  the  Peace 
Corps  to  continue  because  they  wanted 
to  indicate  their  dissatisfaction  with 
US.  foreign  policy. 

The  Government  of  the  Islamic  Re- 
public of' Mauritania  in  Africa  ordered 
the  Peace  Corps  out  on  48  hours'  notice 
in  June  1967.  when  they  broke  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States 
following  the  Israel-Arab  war. 

Back  in  1966,  Guinea  ordered  the 
Peace  Corps  out  of  the  country  because 
when  a  Pan  American  airplane  stopped 
in  Ghana,  the  Ghana  authorities  seized 
a  delegation  of  officials  from  Guinea  and 
held  them  hostage.  Guinea  blamed  the 
United  States  because  Pan  American 
was  a  U.S.  airline,  and  kicked  out  the 
Peace  Corps.  The  Peace  Corps  has  now 
gone  back  at  their  request. 

Although  Pakistan  encouraged  the 
Peace  Corps  to  close  out  operations  in 
1967.  it  did  not  expel  the  Peace  Corps 
and  explained  their  attitude  on  the 
grounds  that  the  volimteers  did  not  have 
the  right  technical  qualifications.  Many 
of  us  suspected  that  Pakistan  turned 
against  the  Peace  Corps  because  the 
United  States  did  not  take  their  side  in 
their  war  with  India. 

The  Peace  Corps  also  closed  out  in  In- 
donesia, Gabon,  Tanzania,  and  Ceylon, 
but  in  Ceylon  they  have  gone  back  after 
a  new  government  took  over. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  cases 
where  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  been 
attacked  because  they  were  teachers  in 
schools  where  there  were  riots  and  dem- 
onstrations. Apparently  they  were  not 
attacked  because  they  belonged  to  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  such  attacks  did  not 
reflect  any  underlying  hostility  toward 
Americans.  Being  a  teacher  may  be  a 
hazardous  occupation  in  any  country. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  relating  to  the  settlement 
of  claims.  There  is  a  law  on  the  books, 
the  citation  appears  in  the  bill,  which 
authorizes  the  waiver  of  any  claim  of  less 
than  $500  for  erroneous  payment  to  any 
employee  of  an  executive  agency. 

The  bill  merely  extends  the  same  au- 
thority which  already  applies  to  other 
Goverrunent  agencies  to  Peace  Corps 
volunteers. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  claims 
under  $500  will  be  waived.  The  Comp- 
troller General  is  required  to  waive 
claims  only  when  collecting  them  would 
be  c  gainst  equity  and  good  conscience 
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and  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

Claims  cannot  be  waived  if  there  is  an 
indication  of  fraud,  misrepresentation, 
fault,  or  lack  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  employee. 

The  purpose  is  to  avoid  unnecessary 
expense  involved  in  trying  to  collect  from 
returned  volunteers  small  sums  result- 
ing from  erroneous  overpayments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has 
a  good  thing  going  in  the  Peace  Corps. 
The  Peace  Corps  has  a  new  Director  who 
apparently  is  not  an  empire  builder.  He 
is  trying  to  improve  and  adapt  rather 
than  to  expand.  I  believe  the  direction  he 
is  taking  deserves  the  support  of  the 
Congress,  and  I  hope  that  this  bill  will 
be  approved  by  a  substantial  majority. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  the  Peace  Corps  authorization 
bill.  Chairman  Morgan  has  already  re- 
viewed many  of  the  details,  but  I  would 
like  to  ermiphasize  that  the  bill  we  con- 
sider today  is  an  authorization  request  of 
$101,100,000  which  is  less  than  the 
amount  appropriated  a  year  ago. 

I  commend  the  new  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  for  recognizing  the  need  for 
fiscal  restraint.  I  am  pleased  that  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Blatch- 
ford, the  Peace  Corps  is  taking  positive 
steps  to  tighten  up  its  administration, 
reduce  its  costs,  and  improve  its  eflB- 
ciency. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Peace  Corps 
is  moving  toward  a  new  emphasis  on 
quality  rather  than  quantity,  which  will 
enable  the  United  States  to  serve  more 
effectively  the  countries  that  are  hosts 
to  our  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  There  will 
be  greater  emphasis  on  recruiting  vol- 
unteers with  practical  skills  in  agricul- 
ture, carpentnr.  and  the  various  trades — 
skills  which  are  urgently  needed  in  many 
of  the  developing  countries. 

As  Members  of  the  House  know,  while 
I  have  supported  the  Peace  Corps  in  the 
past,  I  have  also  been  a  frequent  critic 
of  its  administration.  So.  it  is  a  particular 
pleasure  for  me  today  to  offer  my  strong 
support  for  this  authorization  bill,  con- 
fident that  the  Peace  Corps  is  taking  the 
steps  necessary  to  assist  developing  coun- 
tries more  effectively. 

For  the  information  of  Members,  I  in- 
clude the  following  explanatory  material 
relative  to  countries  in  which  the  Peace 
Corps  is  no  longer  present: 
Countries   Prom    Which   the   Peace    Corps 

Has    Withdrawn    and    Circumstances    or 

Withdrawal 

CEYLON 

The  Peace  Corps,  suspended  its  operations 
in  Ceylon  in  Juiie,  1964,  when  the  only 
group  of  Volunteers  to  serve  In  Ceylon  com- 
pleted Its  two  years  of  service.  The  Volun- 
teers had  served  as  science,  home  economics 
and  physical  education  teachers.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Ceylon,  under  the  Prime  Minis- 
tership of  Mrs.  Bandaranaike.  did  not  ask 
for  replacements  for  these  Volunteers  nor 
for  additional  groups.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  Government  of  Ceylon-Peace  Corps 
agreement  was  not  cancelled,  allowing  Cey- 
lon to  Invite  the  Peace  Corps  to  reopen  its 
program  at  a  future  date  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  negotiating  a  new  agreement.  In 
early  1967.  under  the  Prime  Ministership  of 
Dudley     Senanayake,     the    Government    of 


Ceylon,  under  this  original  agreetnent, 
requested  new  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  to 
work  In  food  production  and  rur&l  commu- 
nity development.  These  Volunteers  arrived 
in  Ceylon  on  December  12,  1967. 

CYPRUS 

When  hostilities  broke  out  In  Cyprus,  It 
proved  Impossible  for  the  Peace  Corjjs  Vol- 
unteers to  continue  their  work  during  those 
hostllltlee.  Accordingly  they  were  pulled  out 
in  February,  1964.  a  few  months  before 
their  normal  tennln*tlon.  By  the  time  hos- 
tilities stopped,  their  tour  was  up,  and  there- 
fore, they  never  went  back. 

guinea 
On  Tuesday,  November  8,  1966,  President 
Sekou  Toure  of  Guinea  ordered  expulsion  of 
the  Pecice  Corps  Volunteers  by  November  15, 
1966.  At  the  same  time,  he  complimented 
the  Peace  Corps  for  its  contribution  and  sac- 
rifice. This  act  of  expulsion  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  series  of  incidents  which  cre- 
ated strained  relations  between  Ghana  and 
Guinea  and  In  which  the  United  States  was 
accused  of  complicity.  A  Pan  American  plane 
en  route  to  Addis  Ababa  made  a  stopover 
In  Accra.  Ghanaians  boarded  the  plane  and 
ordered  the  Gulnean  delegation  to  disem- 
bark, and  members  of  the  delegation  were 
held  as  hostages.  Blaming  the  incident  on 
the  United  States  because  Pan  Am  Is  an 
American  company,  the  EJmbaasy  residence 
was  ransacked.  Pan  Am  World  Airways  per- 
sonnel were  expelled,  and  eventually,  other 
official  United  States  personnel  and  the 
Peace  Corps  were  also  expelled.  In  September 
of  1968  the  Government  of  Guinea  re- 
quested the  re-establishment  of  a  Peace 
Corps  program  in  that  country,  and  the 
Peace  Corps  responded  affirmatively.  The  first 
program  to  be  mounted  Involves  Volunteer 
Mechanics. 

INDONESIA 

In  May.  1965,  the  Peace  Corps  program 
consisting  primarily  of  sport  coaches  was 
terminated  as  a  result  of  a  mutual  decision 
by  the  Peace  Corps  and  Indoneslain  authori- 
ties. The  Peace  Corps  Initiated  the  action 
because  it  had  become  apparent  that  the 
Volunteers  were  no  longer  able  to  operate 
effectively  In  the  face  of  a  calculated  cam- 
paign on  the  part  of  the  PKI  (Indonesian 
Communist  Party)  to  harass  and  embarrass 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  If  possible,  force  Its 
withdrawal.  By  April,  1965.  it  had  become 
apparent  that  the  Indonesian  Government 
could  no  longer  guarantee  the  safety  of  the 
Volunteers.  In  the  May  withdrawal,  there 
was  a  mutual  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  Government  of  Indo- 
nesia that  we  would  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  could  re- 
sume their  service.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
Volunteers  was  carried  out  effectively  and 
without  Incident.  Relations  between  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  Government  of  Indone- 
sia continued  on  a  friendly  basis  throughout 
the  withdrawal. 

MAURITANIA 

The  Government  of  the  Islamic  Republic 
of  Mauritania,  In  order  to  show  its  solidarity 
with  other  Arab  states  during  the  war  with 
Israel,  broke  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  on  June  7,  1967.  The  Peace 
Corps  with  other  United  States  personnel 
was  given  48  hours  in  which  to  leave  the 
country. 

PAKISTAN 

The  Peace  Corps  closed  out  Its  operations 
in  Pakistan  in  June,  1967.  when  the  first 
group  of  Volunteers  completed  IXe  full  tour 
of  service.  The  first  group  of  Volunteers  ar- 
rived in  Pakistan  in  the  autumn  of  1961. 
They  and  subsequent  groups  of  Volunteers 
served  in  rural  public  works,  agricultvire  and 
education  programs.  The  Government  of 
Pakistan  decided  not  to  request  additional 
Volunteers  because  it  determined  that  Its 
needs  were  for  technicians  and  specialists  of 
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TANZANIA 
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bearing  on  Tanzanian  na- 
We  may  at  least  presume 
Tanzania's  decision  Is  Its 
of  encouraging  self-reliance 
society. 


Tj  nzanlan  : 


Mr.  Chairma^ 
this  biU 

Mr 
the  gentleman 
Mr.  ADAIR, 
from  Illinois 

Mr. 
thank  the 
want  to  express 
port  of  this 
the  statement 
from  Indiana. 

I  have  been  . 
the  gentleman 
which  originallj 
to-school . 
the  school 
is  administered 
ploying  primarily 
uted  by 
service 
constructing 
tries. 

It  is  my 
gram,  which 
successful  and 
lishment  of 
eign  lands,  will 
continue    to    be 
Peace  Corps,  Am 

Mr.  ADAIR 
and   I   would   j 
praise  of  this . 
It  is  true  tha 

most  of  the 

does  come  from 
times  nickels, 
have  been 
American  school 
is  a  sum  of 
identified  as  a 
before  us — but 
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I.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 


McCLOUY.   Mr.   Chairman,   wiU 
iield? 

yield  to  the  gentleman 

McCLOkY.    Mr.     Chairman,    I 

gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I 

myself  as  being  in  sup- 

legiilation.  and  in  support  of 

nade  by  the  gentleman 

pbrticularly  interested,  as 
knows,  in  the  program 
was  called  the  school- 
program,  and  now  is  known  as 
partnership  program,  which 
by  the  Peace  Corps  em- 
private  funds  contrib- 
Ameriian   school   groups  and 
organlza  ions  for  the  purposes  of 
schools  in  foreign  coun- 


unde^standing  that  this  pro- 
been  so  tremendously 
resulted  in  the  estab- 
hun^reds  of  schools  in  for- 
be  continued  and  will 
administered    by    the 
I  correct  in  that? 
gentleman  is  correct, 
in   the   gentleman's 


his 


Tie 

Gin 


prorram. 


most  of  the  funding, 

financing  for  the  program. 

private  sources,  many 

dirties,  and  quarters  which 

contril^uted  by  children  in  the 

system.  However,  there 

mor  ey— although  it  is  not 

separate  item  in  the  bill 

is  in  this  bill  a  simi 


th  ere 


of  money  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  that  program.  It  will  be  used 
mostly  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  several 
years.  For  example,  in  each  of  the  last  3 
years  the  amount  of  money  earmarked 
for  the  administration  of  this  program 
has  been  less. 

Speaking  in  round  numbers,  in  fiscal 
year  1968,  $171,000  was  budgeted;  in 
fiscal  year  1969  the  amount  was  $150,000, 
and  for  the  next  fiscal  year  it  will  be 
about  $100,000.  This,  as  I  say,  will  be 
used  generally  for  administrative  and 
operating  expenses. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
would  just  like  to  comment  that  I  had 
occasion  to  visit  the  pilot  project  of  the 
school-to-school  program,  a  facility  in 
Colombia.  When  I  was  in  Colombia  a 
little  over  a  year  ago  I  was  able  to  wit- 
ness first  hand  the  great  benefits  that 
flow   from    this   program    through    the 
erection  of  a  school  and  to  see  the  oppor- 
tunity for  education  that  is  being  pro- 
vided for  these  young  children  in  Colom- 
bia, an  opportunity  that  they  would  not 
otherwise  have  except  for  the  contribu- 
tions   voluntarily    made    by    American 
schoolchildren  in  this  tremendous  pro- 
gram   promoting    international    under- 
standing. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man further,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
this  program  makes  it  possible  to  obtain 
books  and  other  learning  materials  for 
the  schools.  So  it  is  a  very  worthwhile 
program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Adair)  has  consumed  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
'  Mr.  Fascell  » . 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. 

As  the  chairman  of  our  committee  has 
pointed  out,  the  amount  authorized  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970  is  below  the  amount 
appropriated   for   the  fiscal  year   1969 
Since  a  question  is  always  raised  with 
respect  to  the  funding  of  our  programs 
I  would  like  to  caU  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  specificaUy  to  page  3  of  the 
report  which  shows  that  there  has  been 
a  careful  pruning  of  the  program  since 
it  reached  its  high  point  in  1966,  and  that 
It  has  continually  gone  downward  to  the 
level  proposed  for  the  fiscal  year  1970 
which  is  the  executive  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  any  or- 
ganization or  any  appropriation  the  ques- 
tion can  always  be  raised— "can  we  not  do 
It  for  less  money?"  Or  can  we  not  spend 
less  money?  Vl^hy  should  we  not  authorize 
less  money? 

I  think  the  answer  is  inherent  in  the 
review  of  three  factors. 

One,  is  that  we  are  well  aware  that  all 
m  all  the  Peace  Corps  has  done  an  out- 
standing job. 

Two,  is  that  the  program  has  been 
scaled  down  on  a  reasonable  basis  over 
a  period  of  years. 

Third,  you  can  cut  down  if  you  want  to 
beyond  the  administration  request  but 
you  do  so  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
volunteers  we  can  send  overseas. 

We  have  already  made  cuts  in  the  ad- 
ministrative personnel  overseas  and  for 


every  million  dollars  that  you  cut  the 
administraUon  request  you  must  reduce 
the  program  about  118  people.  So  you  can 
use  your  own  judgment  and  make  your 
own  program  if  you  will.  But  I  respect 
fully  submit  to  you  that  the  present  re- 
quest should  be  supported  because  there 
has  been  careful  consideration '  by  this 
administration;  and  because  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time  under  the  previous  adminis- 
tration  the   request  and   appropriation 
have  been  scaled  downward;  and  there 
was  a  tightening  in  the  administration- 
and  because  the  program  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  areas  and  on  matters  that  are 
fundamental  to  the  kind  of  social  edu- 
cational and  health  development  pro- 
grams that  we  would  all  like  to  see  in  de- 
veloping countries. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  page  5  of  the 
report  showing  the  emphasis  of  our  per- 
sonnel in  agriculture,  community  devel- 
opment.  education,  and  health.  The  pre.s- 
ent  reduced  program  has  been  requested 
by  the  administration  in  light  of  the  ad- 
ministration's national  priorities  and 
overall  budget  view.  I  would  also  call  to 
your  attention  that  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Peace  Corps  is  reduced  proportion- 
ally to  the  reduction  in  funds  available  to 
send  volunteers  overseas.  For  every  sio 
million  cut  approximately  1,180  volun- 
teers will  have  to  be  dropped.  Such  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  and  I  oppose 
it  as  too  drastic  a  reduction  which  will 
substantially  reduce  the  possible  accom- 
plishments of  one  of  our  most  effective 
international  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  aen- 
tleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  i  vield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  'Mr.  Frelinghttysen) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I.  too.  rise  in  strong  support  of  this 
extension  of  the  authorization  for  the 
Peace  Corps.  All  of  us  are  reasonably 
familiar  with  the  programs  that  have 
been  underway  over  a  period  of  years 
now  and  those  of  us  who  have  traveled 
in  countries  where  there  are  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  have  talked  to  many  of  these 
men  and  women.  The  general  impression 
is  that  they  have  been  doing  a  good  job. 
I  remember  very  well  a  trip  we  took  a 
few  years  ago  to  Malaysia.  There  was  one 
volunteer  in  a  leprosarium,  working 
alone  there.  There  were  no  other  Ameri- 
cans there.  More  recently,  a  number  of 
us  last  March  met  many  volunteers  work- 
ing in  Korea. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  there  is  an 
understanding  and  a  pretty  broad  ac- 
ceptance of  the  ideals  and  objectives  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Peace  Corps  is  in  the  interest  of  our 
country. 

I  rise  primarily  to  support  the  plea 
which  has  just  been  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  with  regard  to  the 
funding  level.  It  would  be  most  unwise 
if  we  should  accept  the  idea  that  we 
could  get  along  for  less  than  is  advocated 
in  this  authorization  bill. 

There  has  already  been  a  reduction,  a 
voluntary  reduction,  in  the  number  of 
volunteers  planned  for  the  program. 
There  will  be  approximately  1,000  fewer 
volunteers  in  the  fiscal  year  1970  than 
there  were  overseas  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
It  would  be  most  imwise  for  us  to  force 
the  agency  to  prune  more  drastically, 
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which  would  be  necessary  if  we  should 
not  provide  adequate  funds. 

The  new  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
Mr.  Blatchford,  testified  in  some  detail 
about  the  aims  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  he 
sees  them.  He  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  quality  in  the  selection  of  volun- 
teers. He  said  also  that  idealism  is  not  the 
exclusive  domain  of  the  young,  and  that 
an  additional  effort  would  be  made  to 
get  middle-aged  and  older  people  in  the 
program.  Furthermore,  on  an  experi- 
mental basis,  individuals  with  families 
may  be  sent  overseas  as  volimteers. 

Mr.  Blatchford  also  said  that  the 
Peace  Corps  must  demand  what  he  calls 
a  multiplier  effect  on  all  that  it  does.  A 
project,  he  said,  which  does  not  have  an 
end  in  sight,  which  will  not  be  taken  over 
by  local  people  in  a  few  years'  time, 
should  not  be  started.  The  Peace  Corps 
should  be  mobile  and  flexible.  It  seems 
tjo  me  that  all  those  principles  are  de- 
sirable ones.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  do 
hope  that  we  pass  this  authorization 
with  provision  for  suflQcient  fimds  so 
that  a  reasonable  job  can  be  done. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 'Mr.  Fulton). 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  Peace  Corps  authoriza- 
tion for  the  year  1970.  The  U.S.  Peace 
Corps  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding 
bipartisan  successes  in  our  foreign  policy. 

The  House  Foreign  Afffiirs  Committee 
has  studied  carefully  the  program  for  the 
coming  year,  reviewed  the  Peace  Corps 
history,  discussed  policy  changes  with 
with  the  new  head,  the  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

It  is  our  committee  opinion  who  re- 
ported this  Peace  Corps  bill  favorably 
by  30  members  to  none  opposed  with  one 
voting  present,  that  this  authorization 
should  be  passed.  We  believe  this  Is  a 
satisfactory  and  well-run  program,  and. 
therefore,  the  Peace  Corps  should  be 
funded  at  this  amount  of  authorization. 

My  suggestion  has  been  that  the  name 
of  the  Peace  Coitjs  is  not  broad  enough. 
This  agency  is  simply  not  a  corps  for 
peace  but  also  really  a  corps  for  progress. 
It  could  really  be  called  a  teach  corps, 
because  it  is  teaching  people  at  a  certain 
level  of  living  how  they  can  best  prepress 
in  their  own  countries  and  in  their  own 
villages  and  at  the  level  at  which  they 
live. 

I  therefore  believe  that  the  Peace  Corps 
has  been  a  success,  and  I  am  glad  to  Join 
with  the  others  in  recommending  passage 
promptly  of  this  authorization  for  ade- 
quate fimds  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  whatever  time 
he  may  consume. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise,  as  do  my  colleagues,  in  support  of 
the  legislation.  I  think  the  great  trib- 
ute to  the  Peace  Corps  is  the  one  being 
made  here  today,  where  both  sides,  and 
the  administrations  of  both  parties  have 
recognized  the  outstanding  job  the 
Corps  has  done.  I  think  it  is  that  trib- 
ute which  caUs  for  the  passage,  in  full 
measure,  of  the  bill. 

It  is  without  hesitation  that  I  speak 
in  behalf  of  this  legislation.  Nearly  10 
years  ago,  our  late  President  John  F. 


Kennedy  launched  this  Nation  toward 
the  moon.  At  the  same  time,  he  launched 
our  coimtry  of  an  earthly  journey  of,  at 
least,  equal  significance.  While  the  trip 
to  the  moon  would  capture  the  imagina- 
tions of  men.  the  earth-bound  journey 
would  capture  the  hearts  of  men  by 
slicing  through  the  ravages  of  war,  pov- 
erty, ignorance,  and  disease.  President 
Kennedy  embarked  upon  this  latter  jour- 
ney with  the  creation  of  a  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  have  reached 
the  moon;  the  fiight,  the  landing,  the 
walk  on  that  satellite  of  earth  provided 
untold  drama  for  mankind  and  the 
drama  for  mankind  and  the  chance  for 
further  interplanetary  exploration.  In 
less  dramatic  form,  perhaps,  the  Peace 
Corps  has  reached  millions  of  men  in 
imderdeveloped  areas  throughout  the 
world.  For  those  it  has  assisted,  there  is 
no  finer  ambassador  from  the  United 
States  than  the  volunteer  Peace  Corps- 
man. 

I  recall  now  that  when  the  Peace  Corps 
plan  was  originally  proposed — and  I  had 
the  honor  to  introduce  the  initial  legis- 
lation in  the  House — resistance  formed 
aroimd  the  notion  of  entrusting  the  re- 
sponsibility of  representing  America  to 
thousands  of  young  people.  Youngsters, 
many  contended,  would  probably  "turn 
off"  more  people  about  the  United  States 
than  they  ever  "turned  on,"  Time  has 
proved  the  folly  in  this  contention.  For 
everjnvhere  a  young  Peace  Corpsman  has 
walked,  he  has  made  a  friend  for  the 
United  States.  Everywhere  a  yoimg 
Corpsman  has  worked,  he  has  demon- 
strated the  rich  reality  of  the  American 
dream. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  many  of  our  Peace  Corps  volim- 
teers. The  chance  to  do  so  has  been 
an  inspiration.  These  young  men  and 
women  perform  their  tasks  not  because 
somebody  else  is  doing  it,  nor  because 
it  is  materially  rewarding  to  do  it,  but, 
in  the  words  of  President  Kennedy,  be- 
cause it  is  right  to  do  it. 

And  if  we  in  Congress  are  to  do  what 
is  right,  we  will  pa.ss  the  Peace  Corps 
bill  before  us,  pass  it  without  reserva- 
tion, but  with  the  knowledge  that  we 
are  funding  a  corps  for  whom  the  pur- 
suit of  peace  is  a  full-time  job. 

Thank  you, 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  PlRNIE). 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
sharing  with  this  House  an  experience  I 
had  in  Senegal,  Africa,  in  conversation 
with  a  Peace  Corps  representative  work- 
ing in  a  very  small  village  out  in  the 
jungle  of  that  country. 

He  was  one  white  in  a  village  of  6,000 
blacks.  I  sat  with  him  that  evening  in 
the  dusk.  He  was  in  his  little  quarters, 
a  small  tent,  with  room  just  for  his  bed, 
a  field  desk,  a  box  to  contain  his  books, 
a  chair,  with  the  only  light  from  oil  lan- 
terns strung  on  a  cord  above  his  bed. 

This  man  was  very  enthused  over  his 
opportunity  to  work  with  these  people. 
He  said  his  period  of  service  was  nearly 
over  and  he  was  faced  with  a  very  impor- 


tant decision.  He  said  he  weis  engaged 
and  wished  to  return  to  the  States  to  be 
married. 

However,  he  was  disturbed  about  the 
work  being  carried  on  if  he  were  to  leave. 
He  had  begun  courses  of  instruction  for 
these  native  people  in  the  fields  of  sani- 
tation and  community  health,  and  some 
elementary  work  in  reading  and  writing. 
He  said: 

I  do  not  know  what  Is  going  to  happen 
If  I  go  at  this  time,  unless  someone  comes 
to  take  my  place  who  will  work  closely  with 
these  people.  I  feel  I  have  gained  their  confi- 
dence and  their  enthusiastic  support.  I  am 
wondering  If  I  am  doing  the  right  thing  to 
think  of  my  life  In  terms  of  what  I  want  to 
do  when  I  ought  to  be  thinking  of  It  in  terms 
of  what  I  should  do. 

I  think  it  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  know  this  young  man  came 
from  Richmond.  Va. 

I  admired  this  young  man  as  he  was 
struggling  with  his  decision.  I  found  him 
somewhat  typical  of  the  Peace  Corps 
representatives  we  have  in  many  of  these 
countries,  where  they  have  a  chance  to 
work  with  those  who  need  help  in  the 
rudiments  of  living.  I  have  supported  the 
Peace  Corps  and  I  certainly  approve  this 
extension  of  the  authorization,  because 
I  believe  it  does  represent  an  opportunity 
for  improving  mankind  and  understand- 
ing of  people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  figures 
show  the  number  of  warm  bodies  shipped 
into  Senegal  has  tripled  since  the  initia- 
tion of  the  so-called  Peace  Corps,  Is  there 
some  reason  why  the  French  cannot  take 
care  of  the  people  in  their  territories  and 
former  territories?  Why  must  we  take 
up  the  burden  for  the  French? 

Mr,  PIRNIE.  I  cannot  respond  to  the 
gentleman  as  to  why  the  French  could 
not  do  more  in  this  area,  but  I  can  answer 
his  question  as  to  why  there  has  been  an 
expansion. 

At  first,  this  was  an  experiment  and 
they  were  attempting  to  see  how  this  ef- 
fort would  be  received  and  what  could  be 
accomplished.  When  it  was  well  received, 
and  when  the  areas  of  service  were  more 
cleary  explored,  it  was  thought  that 
under  the  same  overhead  and  supervi- 
sion the  contact  could  be  expanded  in 
the  interest  of  the  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  me  that  we  have  more 
than  a  few  problems  here  in  this  country 
that  need  attention? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  certainly  would,  but 
I  also  feel,  in  response  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  that  perhaps  this  is  a  way  to 
promote  understsinding  throughout  the 
world,  through  people  to  people  In  a  way 
such  as  is  illustrated  by  the  case  I  cited. 
Certainly  there  weis  a  better  feeling 
among  those  people  as  they  followed  that 
young  m&n  through  the  village.  It  was 
very  impressive  to  see  the  admiration  and 
respect  which  he  had  earned. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  light 
of  the  President's  recently  armounced 
proposal  to  cut  back  Federal  construc- 
tion. I  have  a  few  thoughts  on  this  Peace 
Corps  Act. 
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Pirst,  the  president's  alleged  purpose 
in  cutting  back  Federal  construction  is 
to  improve  thp  fiscal  situation;  that  is.  to 
alleviate  infliction. 

Second.  I  leel  that  our  sense  of  pri- 
orities has  somewhere  gone  awry.  The 
President  wacts  to  curtail  the  produc- 
tion of  fixed  assets — the  only  tangible 
results  most  American  taxpayers  see  for 
all  the  money  that  is  hauled  off  to 
Washingtcai.  ' 

Third,  if  c^ts  have  to  be  made — and 
they  do— thei>  let  us  first  make  them  in 
our  overseas  ^ndlng  programs,  then  on 
our  domestic  Social  experimentation  pro- 
grams, and  lastly  in  construction  of  fixed 
asset  benefits  for  the  taxpayer. 

In  short.  Ulr.  Chairman,  the  Presi- 
dent's priorities  may  be  confused,  but 
mine  are  not.  I  will  not  vote  to  authorize 
$101.1  millioi  for  a  dubious  foreign 
assistance  program  when  the  President 
deems  it  necessary  to  cut  back  the  most 
Important  ai^  most  visible  domestic 
Federal  endeavor. 

Mr.  FRASEH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  au- 
thorization to  finance  Peace  Corps  activi- 
ties in-flscal  1070  has  wide  support.  This 
it  has  been  achieved  by 
Junteers  in  the  past  and 
ct  of  them  in  the  future, 
volunteering    for   Peace 
resents  the  highest  form 
le  younger  volunteers  are 
ihoose  a  most  constructive 
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method  to  chahge  the  world  for  the  bet- 
ter. As  their  representatives  in  Washing- 
ton, let  us  rec^lze  that  these  college- 
age  volunteers  are  a  highly  motivated 
group  and  that  they  may  not  always 
agree  with  our  World  view.  To  be  effective, 
however,  these!  volunteers  must  continue 
to  have  freedom  to  express  their  own 
views  even  whin  they  are  not  our  views. 
This,  after  allj  is  the  hallmark  and  the 
strength  of  theJAmerican  system. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  fdr  time  on  either  side,  the 
Clerk  will  reac . 

Mr.  HAYS.  A[r.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  ordeij  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  CHAIRaIan.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Forty-seven  :  »Iembers  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  ::ierk  will  call  the  roll 

The  Clerk  ca  led  the  roll,  and  the  fol 
lowing  Member^  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[lloU  No.  160] 

CI  ly  Glaimo 

CI  iveland  Gilbert 

Ca  Imer 

Co  Qyers 

Gorman 

Co  jghlln 

Co  wger 

Cu  nningham 

Da  nlels,  N.J 

Da  /Is.  Ga 

Da  Kson 

Dl|  ;gs 

Do  lohue 

Do-n 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 


Addabbo 
Ash  brook 
Ashley 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Brasco 
Brock 
Brooks 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Cabell 
Cahill 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Celler 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 


Green,  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Halpem 

HamUton 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Horton 

Hungate 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Keith 


Ed'  irards,  Calif.  Klrwan 


Es(h 
Fallon 
Flsi 
Plfiier 
Flo  wers 
Poliy 
PrefT 
Oft!  doa 


Landgrebe 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

Lukens 

McEwen 

McPall 

McMillan 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcheh,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  11039,  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to 
be  called,  when  310  Members  responded 
to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  absen- 
tees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having  ex- 
pired, the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clei*  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  11039 
Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended, 
which  authorizes  appropriation*  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  that  Act.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1968"  and  "$112,- 
800.000"  and  substituting  "1970"  and  "$101,- 
100,000",  respectively. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    ME.    HATS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hays:  On  the 
first  page,  line  5,  Insert  "(1)"  Unmediately 
after  "Is  amended"  and.  In  line  7.  strike  out 
the  period  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  foUowlng:  "and  (2)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
•None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  shaU  be  used  to 
carry  out  the  Volunteers  to  America  Pro- 
gram conducted  under  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961 
as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  2451  et  seq.),  or  any 
similar  program  involving  the  service  or 
training  of  foreign  nationals  in  the  United 
States.'  " 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
this  amendment  sounds  complicated  it 
is  very  simple.  What  it  does  is  bar  the 
use  of  any  funds  in  this  act  for  the  so- 
called  reverse  Peace  Corps. 

An  amendment  was  offered  in  the 
committee  for  the  authorization  to  have 
a  reverse  Peace  Corps,  and  it  was  de- 
feated 18  to  4.  The  Peace  Corps  people 
are  going  ahead  anyway.  I  at  one  time 
had  said  I  had  no  objection  if  they  con- 
fined the  program  to  teachers,  but  they 
are  going  ahead,  as  I  understand  it, 
without  authorization  by  Congress,  but 
with  an  executive  permission,  and  pro- 
moting what  they  called  a  reverse  Peace 
Corps. 

They  are  proposing  to  bring  in  volun- 
teers from  the  underdeveloped  countries 
to  work  in  our  low-income  areas  and 
presumably  to  teach  somebody  there 
something  they  ought  to  know. 

I  talked  with  one  of  the  very  great 


liberals  in  this  House  who  knew  some- 
thing about  the  Berkeley  confrontation 
and  he  said  he  was  very  much  opposed 
to  this  reverse  Peace  Corps  because  at 
Berkeley  some  of  the  ringleaders  of  the 
agitation  there  were  African  nationals 
who  were  there  at  school.  He  said  he  had 
no  objection  to  them.  Certainly  I  do  not 
as  I  will  tell  in  a  moment.  But  they  were 
the  only  people  among  the  radical  group 
one  oould  not  talk  to,  because  there  was 
no  way  to  relate  to  them,  no  way  to  talk 
to  them  about  America,  about  what  it 
meant,  about  what  it  could  do  and  about 
what  it  would  do  and  how  we  were  an 
amalgamation  of  many  minorities.  They 
were  just  radicals,  period. 

I  am  the  coauthor  of  the  Mutual  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961,  sometimes  called  the  Fulbright- 
Hays  Act.  They  are  bringing  in  certain 
selected  people  to  this  country  on  cultural 
exchanges.  They  are  bringing  In  teachers 
They  are  bringing  in  all  sorts  of  people 
who  are  selected  by  our  embassies  under 
the  charge  of  the  Ambassador. 

I  know  that  this  administration  has 
appointed  a  gentleman  as  Under  Secre- 
tary or  Assistant  Secretary— I  am  not 
sure  of  his  title— one  or  the  other,  for 
cultural  affairs,  who  has  a  fine  program 
laid  out  under  the  exchange  program. 

All  my  amendment  would  do  is  to  keep 
the  Peace  Corps  in  the  Peace  Corps  busi- 
ness and  out  of  the  cultural  exchange 
business  in  America. 

I  am  for  the  Peace  Corps.  I  have  sup- 
ported it  every  year.  I  wUl  support  it  this 
year.  I  do  support  it.  But  I  would  like  to 
see  this  amendment  passed. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  is  aware 
that  on  July  3.  1969,  the  volunteers  to 
America  program,  which  has  been  car- 
ried on  under  the  Hays-Pulbright  pro- 
gram, was  transferred  to  the  Peace  Corps 
from  the  State  Department  by  Executive 
order  under  delegation  of  authority  No 
105A.  signed  by  Elliot  Richardson.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  who  was  then  Acting 
Secretary.  This  transferred  the  authority 
to  the  Peace  Corps  of  an  operation  pre- 
viously carried  on  under  the  Hays- 
Pulbright  Act. 

I  understand  there  was  a  grapevine 
rumor  around  here  indicating  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  does 
not  look  with  enthusiasm  on  this  pro- 
gram. I  fear  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  who  is  the  coauthor  of  the  cultural 
exchange  program  is  going  to  fix  it  so 
that  the  Volunteers  to  America  program 
is  without  any  funds  in  either  bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  am  not  a  bit  worried  about  that 
because  I  believe  there  will  be  plenty 
of  funds  put  in  over  in  the  other  body 
for  the  cultural  exchange  program. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  brought  out 
about  Mr.  Richardson  signing  that 
Executive  order,  because  he  invited  rne 
down  to  the  swearing  in  of  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  program  in  the  State  De- 
partment, another  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Richardson,  coincidentally  from  the  same 
State  and  the  same  city.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  keep  the  program  where  it  is. 
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I  am  against  this  divided  authority.  I 
am  against  it  furthermore  because  Mr. 
Elliot  Richardson  transferred  it  without 
in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  consulting 
Congress,  a  committee  of  Congress,  or  a 
subcommittee  of  Congress. 

I  can  tell  the  gentleman  that  in  the 
other  body  there  is  plenty  of  sentiment 
against  this  kind  of  transfer. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
hearings  here.  On  page  13  of  the  hearings 
there  is  a  colloquy  with  the  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  HAYS.  In  which  I  said  I  had  no 
objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
permit  me  to  finish? 

There  is  a  colloquy  between  the 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  where 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  stated  that 
he  had  no  objection  if  only  teachers  were 
Involved. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  report  issued  by 
the  committee  states  clearly  that  the 
program  should  be  limited  to  teachers.  I 
cannot  understand  why  there  has  been 
such  a  change  in  the  thinking  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  between  the  date 
of  the  hearings,  and  today,  when  he 
comes  here  with  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

<  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hays  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. > 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  great 
admirer  of  the  great  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. Senator  Dirksen,  I  find  it  frequent- 
ly advantageous  to  change  my  mind,  and 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  have  changed 
my  mind  not  because  basically  I  am  ob- 
jecting to  the  idea  of  bringing  in  teach- 
ers, as  I  said  in  the  committee,  but  I  find 
that  their  plan  is  to  use  teachers  as  the 
first  step  and  to  expand  this  program 
without  legislation  and  without  permis- 
sion to  bring  in  anybody.  They  bring  in 
anybody  they  want  to  and  do  anything 
that  they  want  to.  So  I  am  against  this 
foot-in-the-door  kind  of  approach,  and 
since  I  have  been  brought  into  it — and  I 
have  talked  to  the  people  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State — I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
against  having  two  programs  to  bring 
in  teachers,  because  the  Department  of 
State  is  still  operating  a  program  for  the 
selection  of  teachers. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  not  very  enthusiastic  for  a  re- 
verse Peace  Corps.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  not  very  enthusi- 
astic about  the  whole  cultural  exchange 
program,  I  must  say. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Then  what  is  the  big  argu- 
ment about?  You  ought  to  be  up  here 
supporting  me. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  think  the  posi- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  the 
correct  one.  I  served  on  the  subcommit- 
tee that  the  gentleman  referred  to,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  that 
handles  the  cultual  exchange  program. 


We  are  not  opposed  to  the  program.  If 
you  will  look  at  the  Record  this  year,  you 
will  see  that  we  gave  them  probably  with- 
in $1  million  of  what  they  asked  for  in 
the  budget.  I  do  not  recall  exactly  what 
the  amount  was  in  the  budget,  but  we  did 
give  them  very  close  to  it.  We  have  con- 
cern though,  with  some  of  the  cultural 
presentations  that  go  on. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  imderstand  that. 
Mr.    CEDERBERG.    Some    of    those 
things  are  what  we  are  concerned  about 
and  not  the  exchange  program.  We  are 
all  for  that. 

Mr.  HAYS.  And  some  of  the  language 
in  some  of  the  plays. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  They  are  some  of 
the  things  that  concern  us.  You  should 
keep  this  program  where  you  can  take  a 
good  look  at  it.  I  support  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  100  percent. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  had 
nothing  to  do  with  putting  this  into  the 
Peace  Corps.  This  was  done  by  Executive 
order  under  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  imderstand  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute, i 

Mr.  HAYS.  What  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  saying  and  what  my  good 
friend,  the  chairman  of  my  committee, 
is  saying  is  this :  He  knows  I  have  the  ut- 
most regard  for  him  not  only  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  but  as  a  friend. 
He  is  making  the  good  fight  for  some- 
thing that  the  committee  has  done  which 
has  come  from  the  administration,  but 
his  heart  is  really  not  in  it.  He  knows 
that. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  not  very  im- 
pressed with  these  Excutive  orders,  and 
I  do  not  care  whose  administration  they 
come  from. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not,  either. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Most  of  the  time 
they  are  just  a  device  to  get  around  the 
intentions  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HAYS.  They  tried  to  bring  them 
up  last  year  in  Mr.  Johnson's  administra- 
tion, and  we  killed  it  deader  than  a  dodo 
bird  without  having  it  brought  to  the 
floor  and  told  them  not  to  do  it  again. 
Some  of  the  bureaucrats  down  there  went 
ahead  anyway  and  came  in  with  it.  So 
this  just  writes  it  into  the  language  that 
they  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  who 
just  spoke  made  the  point  that  by  keep- 
ing this  provision  under  the  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  it  would  receive  much  closer 
scrutiny.  I  would  have  to  differ  with  the 
gentleman  on  that  point.  One  reason 
advanced  for  putting  it  in  the  Peace 
Corps  bill  is  that  this  legislation  comes 
before  the  House  each  year  both  for  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  and  there- 
fore it  would  receive  a  closer  scrutiny 
than  under  a  continuing  authorization. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 


Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  is  a  friend 
of  mine  and  I  hate  to  find  myself  in  dis- 
agreement with  him  at  any  time.  More 
frequently,  as  he  knows,  we  are  in  agree- 
ment. But  the  gentleman  and  I  both 
know  that  the  Peace  Corps  Act  gets  a 
very  cursory  examination  in  our  com- 
mittee. Everybody  is  for  the  Peace  Corps. 
Nobody  is  Eigainst  it.  You  are  for  it  and 
I  am  for  it.  Nobody  questions  it  very 
much.  We  have  maybe  1  or  2  days  of 
hearings  at  the  outside,  and  we  bring  in  a 
bill.  We  have  a  hour  of  debate  on  it  and 
we  have  had  it.  And.  I  just  cannot  agree 
with  you.  I  cannot  agree  with  my  friend 
from  Indiana  that  it  gets  a  very  close 
scrutiny. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Well,  I  would  have  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  differ  with  him. 
I  feel  that  we  do  give  the  Peace  Corps 
careful  scrutiny,  not  only  in  special  hear- 
ings but  in  the  private  investigations  that 
many  of  us  carry  on. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  thought  the  origi- 
nal intent  of  the  Peace  Corps  was  to  send 
people  from  the  United  States  to  other 
countries  to  assist  in  those  areas.  When 
you  get  involved  with  the  exchange  of 
persons,  which  was  the  original  intent 
of  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act;  that  comes 
under  the  cultural  exchange  program 
and  that  in  my  opinion  is  where  it  ought 
to  stay.  You  can  call  it  a  "reverse"  Peace 
Corps  if  you  want  to.  I  do  not  care  what 
name  you  put  on  it.  However,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  scrutinize  a  $100  million 
budget.  Therefore.  I  think  it  ought  to 
stay  where  it  is. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  M<5rgAN.  Of  course,  we  are  argu- 
ing here  about  the  Volunteers  for  Amer- 
ica program  which  is  a  part  of  the  Hays- 
Fulbright  program  which  went  into  ef- 
fect in  1967  and  only  103  people  have 
been  admitted  under  this  program.  So. 
you  are  not  talking  about  any  great 
number  of  people.  It  will  be  68  for  this 
year.  So.  it  is  not  a  big  volume  or  mass 
of  people.  This  is  only  a  pilot  program 
and  has  been  a  pilot  program  under  the 
cultural  exchange  program.  Very  few 
people  are  involved.  So,  you  are  dealing 
here  with  a  small  program.  There  is  no 
mass  transfer  of  authority  out  of  the 
Hays-Fulbright  Cultural  Exchange  Act. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
point  out  again,  as  has  previously  been 
indicated  here,  that  there  is  no  addi- 
tional language  in  the  proposed  act.  The 
gentleman's  amendment  would  simply 
make  it  very  clear  that  no  funds  could 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  committee 
did  decline  to  put  language  in  the  bill 
which  we  are  bringing  before  you  today. 
In  the  report  we  simply  suggest  that  we 
do  not  object  if  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  elects  to  use  not  more  than  $100.- 
000  from  the  existing  funds  for  the  ex- 
change Peace  Corps. 

This  I  should  point  out  would  in  no 
way  increase  the  authorization  by  $100.- 
000.  The  Director  would  have  to  find  the 
money  in  the  existing  funds  or  the  funds 
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which  we  anthorlze  now  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  The  chainnan  makes  a  very  good 
point  and  that  is  this:  If  this  restricting 
language  should  remain  in  the  bill,  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  continuation  of 
this  prograii  might  not  be  funded  any 
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place  at  all  ind,  thus,  it  would  die. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  will  recall 
that  we  both  advocated  and  supported 
the  Hays-Fulbright  Act  when  it  was  be- 
fore this  Hbuse.  The  exchange  Peace 
Corps  is  a  program  which  has  some 
merit.  It  neads  to  be  approached  with  a 
great  deal  of  caution  as  has  been  done 
and  will  continue  to  be  done.  I  think  we 
ought  not  to  deny  the  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  ithis  small  bit  of  flexibility 

Mr.   HAY 
gentleman  y 

Mr.  ADAI 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS 


Mr.   Chairman,   will   the 
5ld? 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman 


The  thing  I  object  to  is 
the  "foot-in4the-door"  thing  as  I  said 
earlier,  and  tjhe  fact  that  the  State  De- 
partment hai  a  bureau  set  up,  trained 
and  operatink.  The  Peace  Corps  is  a 
totaUy.  differ^t  field  altogether  sending 
-people  4x)  foraign  countries.  I  just  do  not 
think  they  are  competent  to  select  and 
process  and  Bring  in  people  from  those 
countries  her;  to  do  the  job  that  they 
say  they  want  them  to  do.  Therefore.  I 
do  not  see  whr  we  should  have  two  agen- 
cies doing  the  same  thing. 

The  CHAi:iMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  fntm  Indiana  has  expired. 

<  By  unanin:  ous  consent,  Mr.  Adair  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.  < 

Mr.  GERaId  R.  ford.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  thetentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIH.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minomy  leader. 

Mr.  GERAi]d  R.  FORD.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman from  ijidiana  comment  upon  this 
point :  As  I  ui^derstood  the  statement  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  an  Executive 
order  has  already  been  issued  transfer- 
ring the  cultural  exchange  functions  to 
t»s.  Further,  if  this  amend- 
then  in  effect,  the  House 
i^inating  that  potential  for 
aral  exchange  program  as 
Operating  or  this  reverse 
Peace  Corps  as  it  is  proposed;  is  that  an 
accurate  statement? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  do  not  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  correct 
in  that  part  of  ;he  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram referred  to  as  Volunteers  of  Amer- 
ica has  been  transferred  by  Executive 
order  to  the  Peace  Corps.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  the  whole  program  has  been. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Just  that  por- 
tion. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  Volunteers  of  America. 

Mr.  GERALJD  R.  FORD.  The  Volun- 
teers of  America. 

Mr.  HAYS.  What  happened  was  that 
the  Director  hi  is  since  signed  a  delega- 
tion of  authority,  and  my  amendment 
says  that  he  cannot  delegate  that  au- 
thority; it  will  have  to  stay  in  the  State 
Department,     j 

You  earlier  Heard  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  say  tHat  they  had  appropriated 
what  they  aske^  for,  or  nearly  what  they 

'       '  ■     budget. 

This  is  a  pilot  program,  and  I  want  it 
to  stay  in  the  cultural  affairs  division  of 


the  Peace  Cori 
ment  prevails,] 
at  least  is  elir 
either  the  cult 
it   has   been 


the  State  Department,  and  not  be  put 
over  into  the  Peace  Corps  where  it  can 
grow  like  Topsy.  and  wind  up  God  Al- 
mightly  knows  what. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  who  serves  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  as 
to  whether  he  is  speaking  for  the  entire 
cultural  program,  or  whether  he  is  just 
speaking  for  the  part  involved  in  this 
amendment,  the  Volunteers  of  Ainerica? 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  What  I  am  speak- 
ing about  as  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania stated,  that  the  subcommittee 
did  not  look  with  favor  upon  the  cul- 
tural and  mutual  exchange  programs, 
and  that  is  not  correct.  The  correct  as- 
sumption is  that  there  are  some  parts  of 
it  we  believe  that  need  tightening  up.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  we  send  far  too 
many  professors  from  the  United  States 
to  other  areas,  but  that  we  are  not  oppos- 
ing this  at  all.  In  my  opinion  if  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  not  adopted,  then  5  years 
from  now  you  will  come  in  here  and  you 
will  have  more  money  in  the  reverse 
Peace  Corps  than  you  will  have  in  the 
whole  cultural  exchange  program. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  will  never  happen 
as  long  as  I  am  the  chairman. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  gentleman  may 
not  always  be  the  chairman.  We  hope  he 
will  be  for  many  years,  because  he  is  a 
very  distinguished  chairman,  but  times 
change,  so  I  do  not  want  to  take  that 
risk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  again  expired 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  think  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  change  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  it  is  not  known  whether 
or  not  the  program  that  the  Secretary 
has  instituted,  the  so-called  reverse 
Peace  Corps,  is  any  good  or  not.  I  will 
leave  that  to  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  their  rec- 
ommendations. It  seems  to  me  that  the 
fundamental  issue  here  is  whether  or 
not  the  legislative  branch  of  Government 
is  going  to  have  something  to  say  about 
these  programs. 

I  was  one  of  the  early  supporters  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  I  remember  making 
many,  many  speeches  in  its  behalf  when 
it  was  not  necessarily  popular.  I  remem- 
ber when  the  Peace  Corps  was  first  pro- 
posed, and  there  were  very  many  opposed 
to  it.  and  then  they  saw  that  it  did  work 
out.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  question 
here  is  whether  or  not  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  is  going  to 
bypass  the  legislative  branch.  The  i>op- 
ular  parlor  game  seems  to  be  maligning 
and  criticizing  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
amendment  has  merit  only  in  that  It  will 
compel  the  State  Department  to  come 
before  the  House  in  an  orderly  manner 
and  make  their  recommendations,  and 
the  House  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
work  its  will.  I  do  not  believe  that  these 
people  ought  to  be  permitted  to  go  ahead 
and  sign  an  Executive  order,  and  change 


the  program  substantially,  and  then 
come  in  here  and  expect  the  House  to 
support  its  action. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
exactly  right.  There  is  a  question  of 
jurisdiction  involved  here.  In  fact,  there 
is  another  question  involved  which  I 
have  not  brought  up,  where  the  Peace 
Corps  is  supposed  to  be  sending  volun- 
teers to  train  underdeveloped  countries 
to  do  things  that  they  do  not  have  the 
people  to  do  themselves. 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  they  were  talk- 
ing about  Senegal,  and  I  thought  if  Sene- 
gal needs  four  times  as  many  Peace  Corps 
people  as  it  did  formerly,  how  is  it  go- 
ing to  spare  people  to  come  here  to 
teach?  This  is  the  question  I  asked: 

What  are  you  going  to  bring  somebody 
from  some  African  country  for? 

He  said : 

Well,  maybe  to  teach  Swahlll. 


There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  burning 
need  in  this  counti-y  for  Swahili  teachers 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  As  I  say,  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  the  merits  of  this.  Per- 
haps we  need  these  people — I  do  not 
know.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  have  seen  within  the  last  10  years  or 
so  this  constant  move  toward  Govern- 
ment by  guidelines.  Now  we  are  seeing 
Government  by  Executive  order. 

Some  of  our  friends  in  these  agen- 
cies should  be  reminded  that  this  Gov- 
ernment is  a  government  made  up  of 
three  co-equal  branches  and  that  this 
legislative  branch  has  is  responsibility. 
Now  these  things  happen  and  some- 
body comes  here  under  this  Executive 
order  and  creates  some  situation  which 
creates  a  great  deal  of  criticism  in  the 
press  and  the  press  does  not  say  that 
this  person  is  here  by  an  Executive  order, 
but  that  he  is  here  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, and  that  his  acts  are  under  the 
delegation  of  power  from  the  Members 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment deserves  our  support  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  make  clear  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government  that  if  they 
want  the  changes  in  this  program,  there 
is  a  prescribed  and  orderly  method  of 
getting  those  changes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  has  been  a  friend  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  I  remember  in  1961 
when  the  original  bill  was  on  the  floor 
that  he  was  a  cosponsor  and  I  remember 
seeing  him  at  the  White  House  at  the 
signing  of  the  bill.  The  gentleman  has 
been  a  friend  of  the  Peace  Corps  for 
many  years.  The  gentleman  knows  that 
the  Peace  Corps  started  in  1960  by  Exec- 
utive order  and  everybody  thought  it  was 
a  good  idea. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes,  by  an  Executive 
order  when  it  was  experimental.  Then 
the  President  realized  the  virtues  of  this 
program  and  came  before  the  Congress 
and  said,  "Make  this  a  permanent  pro- 
gram." The  President  in  his  good  judg- 
ment and  to  his  everlasting  credit  did 
come  before  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  and  he  said: 
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Gentlemen,  this  Is  a  good  program  and  I 
recommend  It  and  here  is  my  proposal.  Now 
veil  as  the  legislative  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, please  go  ahead  and  vote  this  bill  out. 

And  the  Congress  had  a  chance  to  work 
its  will. 

The  question  here  on  the  Hays  amend- 
ment is  not  relative  to  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  proposal.  Tlie  question  is 
whether  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
to  write  legislation  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  surrender  and  yield  our  respon- 
sibility to  an  Executive  order  when  they 
cannot  do  it  in  another  way.  That  is  the 
issue. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  think  that  is  exactly 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  As  the  chair- 
man pointed  out,  the  whole  program  can 
be  done  by  Executive  order  and  later 
then  enacted  into  legislation.  This  has 
been  begun  by  Executive  order  and  by 
this  wording  in  the  committee  report, 
we  are  taking  a  small  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  enacting  it  into  legislation.  So 
we  are  doing  practically  just  what  the 
gentleman  advocates. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  as 
chainnan  of  the  committee  that  I  have 
no  strong  feelings  about  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
Hays. 

But  I  think  the  real  facts  ought  to  be 
laid  before  the  House.  This  is  a  very  small 
pilot  program.  As  I  have  said,  it  started 
under  the  Hays-Pulbright  Act  in  1967 
and,  over  the  years,  a  total  of  105  peo- 
ple have  been  brought  in.  What  is  pro- 
posed for  this  year  is  another  60. 

This  program  is  not  a  program  to  bring 
college  students  here  to  go  to  college.  It 
is  not  to  bring  in  the  type  of  person  who  is 
going  to  be  an  exchange  student  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

This  is  really  a  cultural  program.  The 
person  involved  may  be  a  young  man  or 
woman  of  the  age  of  25  or  so  who  can 
speak  both  English  and  Spanish,  for  ex- 
ample. This  is  the  sort  of  person  who 
could  go  to  your  local  high  school  and 
help  to  teach  languages  and  is  paid 
enough  to  cover  board  and  room  by  the 
local  school  board. 

This  is  not  the  type  of  student  who 
comes  under  the  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram. They  come  here  to  teach  a  lan- 
guage and  make  themselves  useful.  It  Is 
a  very  limited  and  small  program.  If  you 
want  to  keep  it  small,  let  us  keep  it  in 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  just  like  to  point 
out  that  what  the  chainnan  says  about 
teachers  is  true.  But  they  have  been 
coming  in  under  the  cultural  exchange 
program.  That  is  exactly  what  we  want 
to  promote.  Let  me  say  this  to  you.  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  makes  the  argu- 
ment that  we  are  trying  to  legitimize  an 
Executive  order.  Now  the  facts  of  the 
matter  are  that  the  gentleman  from  In- 
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dlana  tried  to  legitimize  it  with  an 
amendment  saying — Yes.  you  can  do 
this — and  it  was  defeated  in  committee 
by  a  vote  of  18  to  4. 

So  really,  if  we  try  to  legitimize  it,  it 
is  a  sort  of  back-door  approach  to  legiti- 
macy. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  just  want  to  say  in 
the  few  moments  I  have  left  that  I  have 
no  strong  feelings  of  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  think  the  House  has  spent 
about  a  half  hour  in  wasted  time  dis- 
cussing a  matter  of  limited  importance. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment.  In 
order  to  cooperate  with  the  Chairman, 
since  I  agree  we  have  been  spending 
more  time  on  this  amendment  than  we 
should,  I  shall  be  brief.  I  merely  wish  to 
emphasize  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  completely  correct  when  he 
points  out  that  a  small  pilot  program 
in  Government  has  a  tendency  to  become 
a  huge  permanent  program. 

Do  not  fool  yourself  for  one  minute 
that  the  "small  pilot  program,"  as  it  has 
been  described,  will  remain  so. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  friends  or  con- 
structive critics  of  the  Peace  Corps,  that 
there  are  certainly  enough  problems  in 
administering  the  present  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Peace  Corps.  We  have  com- 
plaints from  dozens  of  foreign  countries 
that  we  send  over  Americans  who  are  not 
equipped  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of 
the  country. 

We  have  a  new  administration.  Let 
them  straighten  out  what  they  have  in- 
herited. Let  them  get  their  feet  on  the 
groimd  in  the  Peace  Corps  program  it- 
self, without  launching  into  something 
new. 

If  for  one  moment  anyone  would  think 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  was  not  ac- 
curate when  he  said  that  our  committee 
gives  the  Peace  Corps  merely  a  per- 
fimctory  review,  I  would  like  to  reem- 
phasize  that  we  do  not  study  the  Peace 
Corps  too  thoroughly.  After  all,  it  is  one 
of  the  "holy  of  holies"  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  would  suggest  the  expeditious  thing 
for  the  House  to  do,  especially  since  the 
chairman  has  said  that  he  does  not 
have  very  strong  feelings  about  it,  and 
I  detect  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  the 
senior  member,  does  not  really  have 
strong  feelings  about  it — his  heart  is 
not  in  this  provision — let  us  accept  the 
Hays  amendment  and  go  on  to  passing 
the  bill. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  When  we 
first  started  talking  about  the  Peace 
Corps  in  this  House,  there  vras  a  great 
deal  of  opposition  to  the  program.  At 
that  time,  if  any  Member  would  have 
suggested  that  the  money  we  were  going 
to  appropriate  for  the  program  was  going 
to  be  used  in  a  reverse  manner,  or  that 
any  irnrt  of  it  was  going  to  be  so  used,  I 
am  sure  the  House  would  never  have 
passed  the  original  bill. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  language 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  amendment  is 
only  part  of  the  program.  It  is  merely 
$100,000. 

Let  us  read  what  the  report  says.  If  I 
read  correctly,  the  report  states: 

The  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  announced 
his  desire  to  use  funds  in  the  neighborhood 


of  $100,000   to  finance  an  Exchange  Peace 
Corps. 

The  money  that  was  put  up  by  the 
American  people  was  put  up  to  help  these 
countries,  thinking  that  we  had  some 
skills  that  would  be  beneficial  to  the  na- 
tions in  need. 

There  Is  no  restriction  in  the  bil  what- 
soever about  where  these  Exchange 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  could  come  from. 
They  could  come  from  the  richest  na- 
tions in  the  world.  As  stated  in  the  report, 
they  could  come  "for  one  year  with 
schools,  voluntary  agencies,  or  other 
organizations  needing  their  services," 
and  we  will  pay  the  freight.  We  would  not 
limit  the  amount  of  money.  We  would  not 
limit  it  by  percentage.  We  do  not  say  a 
word  about  how  long  the  program  is  to 
endure.  Yet  they  could,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability we  will  in  a  few  short  years  find 
that  the  bulk  of  this  money  will  be  spent 
to  send  the  friends  of  those  In  our  over- 
seas embassies  to  the  United  States  for 
a  vacation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  home.  I 
was  home  for  a  great  deal  of  the  time 
during  the  House  vacation,  and  I  have 
learned  that  many  of  my  people  are  dis- 
couraged about  many  things.  They  are 
more  discouraged  than  ever.  I  come 
from  the  kind  of  district  that  needs 
roadbuilding,  and  it  needs  it  badlv.  It  is 
part  of  our  economy.  Tlie  need  for  the 
road  is  not  only  part  of  our  economy  but 
also  the  money  used  for  the  building  of 
roads  provides  jobs.  Men  in  our  district 
live  entirely  on  the  money  received  for 
road  construction.  The  President  has 
asked  for  a  75-percent  reduction  in  road 
construction,  plus  home  construction, 
plus  an  appeal  to  free  enterprise  to  cut 
down  to  the  same  extent.  > 

Melvin  Laird,  our  former  colleague  in 
Congress,  has  said  that  no  military  con- 
tracts will  be  let  until  he  finds  how  much 
less  than  the  75  percent  will  be  cut. 

If  we  are  going  to  go  ahead  ourselves 
in  the  belief  that  we  can  sit  around 
here  and  spend  money  in  foreign  coun- 
tries without  getting  condemned  by  our 
people,  we  will  find  we  are  just  barking 
up  the  wrong  tree.  People  are  getting  a 
little  bit  tired  because  they  do  not  un- 
derstand— and  after  30  years  of  believing 
we  were  right  in  most  instances,  I  am 
coming  to  the  same  point.  I  have  been 
legislating  for  a  long  while,  but  I  never 
knew  we  could  have  the  admiriistration 
legislating  this  country  into  a  depres- 
sion and  having  the  President  saying  it 
is  a  great  thing  to  do. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  fight  infiation, 
but  we  are  going  to  fight  infiation  by 
cutting  dovm  75  percent  of  construc- 
tion? Inflation  never  hurts  a  man  who 
works  for  a  living — and  put  that  down 
in  the  book.  The  man  who  receives  a 
wage  for  working  usually  spends  his  sal- 
ary at  that  time  because  it  takes  him 
his  salary  to  live  on. 

The  recent  action  by  the  President 
would  result  in  preserving  the  rich  man's 
dollar  at  the  expense  of  the  working- 
man's  penny.  The  American  working- 
man  never  has  anything  left  over.  If  he 
buys  a  suit  for  $60,  he  is  working  to  get 
that  money  for  the  suit.  I  remember 
when  my  father  could  not  pay  for  a  suit 
when  a  suit  cost  only  $5.  Today  a  worker 
buys  good  suits,  has  a  home,  in  most  cases 
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has  a  car,  "tv  and  even  takes  a  short 
vacation.  Is  this  the  inflation  the  Presi- 
dent is  flghttng? 

Fighting  ijiflation  now  Is  in  the  plans 
of  those  who)  have  other  things  in  mind. 
If  this  Congijess  sits  by  and  votes  for  this 
kind  of  thini,  we  are  going  to  open  up  a 
new  avenue  9f  appropriation,  because  we 
will  be  in  a  position  of  appropriating  di- 
rectly rathe|  than  going  through  the 
Fulbrlght-Hj|ys  agency  in  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  MOROAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yipld? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.    ! 

Mr.  MOROAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
not  be  opening  up  a  new  avenue  of  spend- 
ing. This  program  has  been  operating  for 
a  couple  yearp  under  the  Fulbright-Hays 
Act. 

Mr.  DI 
stood  from  H 
there  would 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
le  chairman's  remarks  that 
ie  a  probability  there  would 
not  be  any  funds  under  that  approprla- 
tlon,.but  this  b  opening  up  a  new  avenue, 
^>ecaufi«  we  a^e  appropriating  for  It  here. 
I  came  here  t^  vote  for  the  Peace  Corps.  I 
did  not  come  over  here  to  appropriate,  at 
the  desire  of  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  to  ^?end  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $100,000  for  a  reverse 
Peace  Corps.  My  memory  in  this  Con- 
gress is  thai  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$100,000  can  be  a  big  neighborhood  all 
the  way  to  a  hilUon. 

Mr.  PLYNl .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairn:.am,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays*. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  Prom  my 
service  on  thelsubcommittee  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriatiori,  I  want  to  say  that  at 
least  one  member  on  the  majority  side 
of  that  subcooimlttee  concurs  with  what 
the  gentleman  said. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNTJ  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsyl-aania,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  onjPoreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  the 
gentleman  ju*t  give  assurance  to  the 
gentleman  ftom  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent)  that  this  $100,000  is  going  to  be 
in  the  State  pepartment  appropriation 
and  is  going  tojbe  spent  anyway,  whether 
it  is  in  the  Peape  Corps  or  under  the  Cul- 
tural Exchangfe  Act.  and  that  $100,000  is 
going  to  be  aoproprlated  by  the  gentle- 
man's commitljee?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FLYNTJ  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  I 
could  say  to  tne  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  that  what  he 
says  is  so.  I  wiih  I  could  give  that  assur- 
ance, but  from  what  I  see  going  on  in 
the  State  Department,  I  cannot  give  the 
gentleman  anyj  assurance  of  what  wUl  be 
done  with  any]  of  the  funds. 

The  gentlerrtan  from  Michigan  ^Mr. 
Cederberg)  referred  to  some  of  the  ob- 
scene material!  which  was  sent  overseas 
under  the  cul^iiral  exchange  program, 
but  as  far  as  I  bm  able  to  determine,  the 
State  Departaient  itself  and  those 
charged  with  tihe  administration  of  the 
cultural  exchange  program  within  the 
State  Departn^ent  were  not  aware  of 


what  they  were  sending  overseas  until 
our  committee  found  out  about  it  and 
asked  the  Department  to  come  before  us 
to  explain  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the  most  ob- 
scene and  filthy  pornographic  material 
I  have  ever  seen  was  sent  to  foreign 
countries  under  this  cultural  exchange 
program. 

What  Is  needed  is  to  tighten  up  on  this 
program  rather  tht^n  expand  it  and  com- 
pound its  mistakes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  fair- 
ness— and  everybody  knows  I  am  fairly 
partisan — but  in  all  fairness  to  the  ad- 
ministration, let  me  say  this  was  not  done 
under  the  new  administration,  under  the 
administration  of  the  new  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Cultural  Affairs.  I  am  a  sup- 
porter of  the  previous  President  and  I  be- 
lieve in  him.  but  I  can  say  the  two  Cul- 
turtil  Affairs  Under  Secretaries,  the  last 
two  we  had  in  that  awinunistration,  I  do 
not  think  were  picked  by  the  President, 
neither  one  of  them,  but  they  were  dis- 
astrous. I  can  tell  the  Members  those  two 
probably  did  not  know  what  was  going 
on  and  probably  they  did  not  care  about 
what  was  going  on. 

I  believe  in  fair  play.  I  hope  we  wlU 
give  this  new  gentleman  a  chance.  He 
impresses  me  as  a  sincere  fellow  who  will 
try  to  do  the  best  he  can  to  see  this  pro- 
gram works. 

I  want  to  keep  it  down  there  where  we 
have  some  people  with  sklU  and  dedica- 
tion, and  not  turned  over  to  somebody  in 
the  Peace  Corps,  to  a  country  director 
out  in  Africa  or  down  in  Latin  America, 
or  wherever  the  case  may  be.  It  ought  to 
be  run  carefully.  These  people  ought  to 
be  screened.  They  ought  to  be  competent. 
They  ought  to  know  what  they  are  com- 
ing here  for. 

I  believe  that  can  best  be  achieved  un- 
der the  cultural  affairs  program  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  He  is  eminently  correct. 
If  the  Congress  permits  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  make  the 
delegation  or  transfer  of  authority  which 
has  been  undertaken  in  the  departmental 
order  referred  to  then  we  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  expect  that  they  will  in- 
crease it  by  the  same  method  as  long  as 
and  as  much  as  they  can. 

If  there  is  any  merit  to  this  proposal— 
and  I  doubt  seriously  if  there  is  any 
merit  in  It — for  a  reverse  Peace  Corps, 
then  let  the  State  Department  come  be- 
fore Congress  in  an  orderly  fashion  and 
ask  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  spe- 
ciflcially  authorize  it  with  authorizing 
legislation. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  They  did  exactly  that  last 
year.  It  was  referred  to  my  subcommittee. 
I  polled  the  subcommittee  and  could  not 
find  three  votes  for  it.  That  is  why  it  was 
not  written  into  law  under  the  previous 
administration. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  hope 


it  will  be  adopted  by  an  overwhelming 
vote. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays). 

My  good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr 
Morgan,  says  he  has  no  strong  feelings 
one  way  or  the  other  on  this  bill.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  get  to  a  vote  on  it  and  help 
him  make  up  his  mind. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  was  not  referring  to 
the  bill.  Mr.  Gross,  but  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  have  strong  feelings  about  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  the  amendment,  I 
should  have  said. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  my  remain- 
ing time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Havs)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OrFEHED  BY   MR.  GSOSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  aa  follows: 

Amendment  ofifered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
1,  line  6.  delete  •'$101,100,000"  and  substitute 
therefor  "$90,000,000." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
must  be  economy  throughout  the  entire 
Government  in  the  matter  of  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  in  this  session 
of  Congress.  The  fiscal  situation  of  this 
Government  and  country  is  approaching 
a  crisis. 

This  is  an  amendment  to  provide  that 
the  Peaci;  Corps  take  its  place  in  the 
line  of  those  who  are  subject  to  economy. 
The  amendment  would  cut  $11,000,000 
from  the  present  ngiu-e  of  $101.1  milhon. 
It  would  also  eliminate  the  $100,000  that 
was  to  have  been  earmarked  for  pur- 
poses of  the  exchange  program.  The 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
has  eliminated  the  necessity  for  the 
$100,000.  So  the  amendment  would  le- 
duce  the  cost  of  this  bill  from  $101.1  mil- 
lion to  $90  million,  a  cut  of  $11.1  million. 
I  suggest,  in  the  light  of  the  Presidents 
call  for  a  cutback  of  75  percent  in  public 
construction,  this  is  not  a  serious  cut; 
that  it  can  easily  be  absorbed. 

The  spending  for  this  purpose  could 
well  be  cut  more.  But.  being  a  realist.  I 
would  not  have  tried  to  cut  more  deeply. 
We  have  heard  from  the  proponents  that 
the  Peace  Corps  has  done  an  outstandin? 
job.  Yet  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  point 
to  the  outstanding  jobs  that  have  been 
done  around  the  world.  I  was  here  when 
the  first  appropriation  was  made  for 
this  organization,  and  I  believe  it  was 
in  terms  of  $10  million.  Now  it  is  up  to 
$100  million  plus.  And  where  is  the  out- 
standing job?  Is  it  in  Nigeria  where  we 
sent  in  200  or  300  Peace  Corpsites?  It 
was  to  be  one  of  the  showcases  of  Ameri- 
can aid  and  one  of  the  showcases  of 
what  the  Peace  Corps  could  do.  What 
happened  in  Nigeria?  Where  are  all  those 
Peace  Corps  people  today?  They  are 
down  to  50  or  less  there.  If  they  are  there 
at  all,  they  are  witnessing  genocide  and 
the  next  thing  to  cannibalism.  What 
about  Pakistan,  where  we  also  had  a 
large  array  of  members  of  the  Peace 
Corps?  They  are  out  and  gone.  They  have 
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been  asked  to  leave  the  coimtry.  And 
in  this  morning's  paper  it  reported  that 
the  ruling  political  party  of  Malawi  has 
told  the  Peace  Corps  to  get  out  of  their 
country.  They  said  in  a  resolution  adopt- 
ed at  their  annual  convention  that  there 
were  many  complaints  from  the  Malawi 
people  about  the  influence  the  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  have  over  their  chil- 
dren, and  the  bad  conduct,  bad  behavior, 
and  slovenliness  of  Peace  Corps  members. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  Peace  Corps  was 
not  asked  to  leave  Pakistan.  To  be  fair 
about  it.  Pakistan  said  they  did  not  want 
any  more  educators  or  teachers.  They 
said  they  needed  technicians,  mechanics, 
and  so  forth.  However,  let  us  be  fair  and 
say  they  were  not  asked  to  leave  Pakistan. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  we  are  out  of  there, 
are  we  not? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes.  We  have  been  out 
of  there  since  1967. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  We  are  out  of  there 
because  they  did  not  want  us  in  there. 
They  did  not  want  our  teachers  in  Paki- 
stan. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  They  wanted  us  from 
1961  to  1967. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  But  they  suddenly 
decided — or  perhaps  not  so  suddenly — 
that  they  did  not  want  U.S.  teachers  in 
Pakistan.  That  is  why  we  are  out.  If  it 
was  not  by  invitation,  it  is  the  same  thing. 

So  it  goes  around  the  world.  I  believe 
the  Chairman  himself  said  that  we  have 
been  booted  out  in  eight  or  more  dif- 
ferent countries.  I  do  not  loiow  what  ad- 
ditional countries  will  tell  us  to  get  out 
tomorrow,  but  I  believe  this  program 
ought  to  be  cut  down.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
duced progressively  every  year  in  the 
interests  of  fiscal  sanity  in  this  country. 
This  IS  added  to  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
which  in  all  its  ramifications  is  costing 
some  $10  billion  a  year.  The  cost  of  for- 
eign aid  is  too  much  for  the  people  of 
this  country  to  endure.  Just  as  was  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent)  ,  I,  too,  was  home  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago.  and  you  believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
that  the  people  are  rebelling  against  the 
taxes  that  are  being  inflicted  upon  them. 
Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes.  It  is  time 
to  cut  down.  The  least  we  can  do  is  cut 
SI  1.1  million  off  this  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  In  his  opening  state- 
ments the  gentleman  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  cut  SI  1.1  million,  and  I  under- 
.stand  him  to  say  that  now  that  the  Hays 
amendment  was  approved  we  would  not 
need  the  $100,000  any  more.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  that  he  is  going  to  have 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  appropri- 
ation bill  dealing  with  the  cultural  ex- 
change program  when  it  comes  in  here  if 
he  wants  to  save  the  $100,000,  because  it 
will  be  in  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  happy  to  do  just 
that  if  that  is  what  is  required.  I  am  not 
sure  it  will  be.  for  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
will  take  an  authorization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of  fiscal 
sanity  I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

At  any  rate,  if  it  carmot  get  the 
SIOO.OOO,  the  Peace  Corps  will  not  be 


getting  into  this  program.  That  is  the 
point.  That  was  the  point  which  was 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays)  . 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  was  correct  about  the  com- 
plaints and  the  committee  has  studied 
them  and  they  have  been  studied  also 
by  various  Members  who  have  investi- 
gated such  complaints  on  their  own 
with  reference  to  the  activities  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  And,  they  have  foimd 
complaints.  However,  by  and  large, 
there  has  been  a  great  acceptance  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  There  are  additional  coun- 
tries which  are  requesting  our  volunteers 
and  feel  that  they  can  perform  a  useful 
service  and,  in  fact,  are  performing  a 
very  useful  service  in  many  of  the  coun- 
tries where  they  are  now  stationed.  And, 
there  are  additional  coimtries  which 
have  not  had  Peace  Corps  volunteers  be- 
fore but  which  have  now  requested  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  So  the  reputation  of 
the  Peace  Corps  continues  to  grow  and 
it  continues  to  be  held  in  great  esteem 
throughout  the  world. 

The  point  I  think  that  should  be  made, 
is  that  a  10-percent  reduction  is  already 
for  all  practical  purposes  in  effect.  The 
administration  in  the  President's  request 
has  already  reflected  a  10-percent  re- 
duction in  the  request  for  the  Peace 
Corps  this  year.  The  request  this  year 
is  below  last  year's  appropriation.  What 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  in  effect, 
would  do  would  be  to  reduce  by  approxi- 
mately 1,000  the  number  of  volimteers 
that  could  be  sent  abroad  this  year  by 
the  Peace  Corps.  It  is  true  that  the  Peace 
Corps  has  not  solved  a  lot  of  the  world's 
problems  but,  certainly,  it  has  performed 
a  good  job  under  diflBcvilt  conditions  in 
many  places  throughout  the  world. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  superimpose 
an  additional  10-percent  cut  on  the  Peace 
Corps  it  would  be  unfair.  It  would  be  un- 
fair to  the  new  administration,  unfair  to 
the  new  Peace  Corps  Director.  Mr. 
Blatchf ord,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  the 
Peace  Corps  especially  in  light  of  what 
it  is  accomplishing.  The  President  has 
sent  up  a  message  which  demonstrates 
confidence  in  the  Peace  Corps  and  that 
message  refiects  a  10-percent  cut.  That 
reduction  is  part  of  this  bill.  The  com- 
mittee in  its  deliberations  and  wisdom, 
felt  that  we  should  support  the  adminis- 
tration request  and  the  Peace  Corps.  To 
superimpose  another  10-percent  reduc- 
tion would  be  wielding  the  meat  ax. 

I  might  say  further  that  there  has 
been  a  general  decrease  in  accord  with 
the  wishes  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
dowTi  through  the  years.  Tliere  will  be 
less  volunteers  this  year  than  there  were 
last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  cannot  be 
serious  when  he  says  that  my  amend- 
ment would  represent  another  10-per- 
cent cut.  The  cut  in  the  bill  is  only  about 
$900,000.  If  you  call  that  fiscal  restraint 
on  a  $100  million  bill,  then  I  do  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "restraint." 


Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Well,  I  did  not  use 
that  word.  What  I  did  say  was  that  the 
administration  and  the  President  has  al- 
ready included  a  10-percent  reduction  in 
the  Peace  Corps  in  his  message  and  this 
committee  accepted  this  and  voted  ac- 
cordingly. What  we  are  now  asked  to  do 
is  to  reduce  it  another  10  percent. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  and  others  interested 
would  consult  the  table  near  the  bottom 
of  page  2  of  the  report,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  original  authorization  budget 
request  was  $109.8  nalllion.  The  amended 
budget  was  $101.1  million,  which  is  the 
amount  that  we  are  recommending  here 
and  which  in  my  opinion  bears  out  the 
point  made  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Gallagher)  as  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  reduction  from  the  original 
budget  request. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man could  answer  a  question  as  to  the 
number  of  countries  that  have  asked  our 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  to  leave?  Has  it 
not  been  true  that  primarily  those  coun- 
tries have  been  countries  which  have 
come  under  Communist  influence  where 
our  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  been 
requested  to  leave? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes.  the  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Was  that  not  true  in  Tan- 
zania, for  example? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes,  and  similarly 
with  other  countries  where  the  Com- 
mimist  influence  has  taken  over  but 
once  that  influence  has  been  removed, 
there  has  been  a  request  for  the  return 
of  our  Peace  Corps  volimteers  such  as  in 
Indonesia.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  makes  a  very  valid  point.  Obvi- 
ously, they  want  the  beneflt  of  the  ex- 
pertise, teaching  and  technological 
know-how  of  our  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

It  is  not  often  that  I  find  myself  in  op- 
position to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  es- 
pecially on  matters  relating  to  the  re- 
duction of  authorizations  or  appropria- 
tions, but  in  this  case  I  believe  that  the 
figure  recommended  in  the  revised 
budget  is  a  reasonable  one. 

Again  referring  to  the  table  at  the 
bottom  of  page  2  in  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  report,  it  will  be  observed 
that  through  the  years  the  authorization 
and  the  appropriation  for  this  program 
have  diminished.  For  example,  last  year 
we  authorized  $112,800,000.  There  was 
appropriated  $102  million.  So  it  is  clear 
that  the  authorization  request  for  this 
.year  is  $900,000  below  the  appropriation 
figure  for  last  year,  and  is  almost  $12 
million  below  what  we  authorized  last 
year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  ask  if  it  Is  not 
true  that  the  g«itleman  from  Indiana 
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who  is  now  addressing  the  House,  voted 
last  year  for  a  cut  of  approximately  $15 
million? 

Mr.  ADAI^.  That  is  true,  because  I 
believed  thai  there  was  that  much  ex- 
cess in  last  J  ear's  bill,  but  I  do  not  And 
that  in  this  y  jar's  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  he  does  not  think  the  fiscal 
condition  of  Ihis  Government  is  any  bet- 
ter now  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  does  he? 
Mr.  ADAIF;.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  do 
not.  and  that  is  why  I  approved  the  sub- 
stantially lover  figure  requested  in  the 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Mr.  Chair  nan,  reference  has  been 
made  several  times  here  today  as  to  the 
number  of  countries  in  which  the  Peace 
Corps  is  operiting.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  magic  in  finding  a  large  number 
of  countries  in  which  we  operate.  In  fact, 
the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  has  made 
it  very  clear  that  he  will  scrutinize  each 
new  request  with  the  utmost  care  so  that 
we  will  not  overexpand.  But  I  would  also 
invite  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  qoaimittes  to  the  figures  set  forth 
again,  on  pagd  2  of  the  report,  where  it 
is  shown  thai  in  1968  the  Peace  Corps 
had  volunteers  in  57  countries.  In  fiscal 
1969  we  were  in  59  countries  and  for 
fiscal  year  19T0  it  is  estimated  that  we 
will  be  in  63  cduntries. 

So,  Mr.  Chilrman,  in  answer  to  the 
argument  thft  nations  generally  are 
turning  agairtst  this  program  I  would 
cite  these  figuies  as  evidence  that,  on  the 
contrary,  we  a  re  going  into  more  nations 
hopefully  witli  more  carefuUy  selected 
personnel  to  lit  the  particular  needs  of 
each  of  the  ccuntries  into  which  we  go. 
Mr.  Chairman,  reference  also  was 
made  to  Malai^i.  and  I  want  to  be  certain 
that  the  situation  in  that  country  is 
understood. 

As  the  gentleman  stated,  but  perhaps 
did  not  emphiisize  quite  as  much  as  I 
would,  there  has  not  been  a  request  up 
to  this  momedt  from  the  government  of 
that  country  ^r  our  withdrawal.  I  un- 
derstand that  a  political  party  has  passed 
a  resolution  asking  the  government  to 
make  such  a  ijequest,  but  the  latest  in- 
formation available  is  that  such  a  gov- 
ernmental retjuest  has  not  yet  been 
made.  I 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  point 
of  the  character  and  the  dress  of  some 
of  our  Peace  C6rps  volunteers.  I  can  say 
to  the  commitkee  that  the  Director  is 
aware  of  such  c  riticism.  and  has  assured 
me  that  whero  he  finds  any  evidence 
whatsoever  of  improper  dress  or  im- 
proper behavio^,  those  individuals  will 
be  Immediately  recalled  home. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  fronf  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  list  word  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chalrmsjn.  like  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  froi^  Indiana,  in  reverse,  he 
says  he  seldom  finds  himself  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa— 
and  I  seldom  flbd  myself  in  agreement 
with  him.  especially  not  twice  in  1  day— 
but  I  am  today. 

Normally  i  Would  not  support  an 
amendment  to  c  it  Peace  Corps  funds  but 
I  am  supportlnu  It  today  for  the  same 
reason  that  I  intend,  when  the  foreign 
aid  bill  comes  up.  to  offer  an  amendment 
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to  each  section  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  that 
authorizes  money— an  amendment  to  cut 
it  by  75  percent. 

If  it  is  such  a  good  thing  for  Ameri- 
cans, then  it  ought  to  be  just  as  good  for 
foreigners.  If  it  is  a  good  thing  for  your 
constituents,  then  it  ought  to  be  a  good 
thing  for  people  who  are  not  your  con- 
stituents. 

They  say.  oh.  but  this  75  percent  cut 
that  the  President  has  ordered  is  to  fight 
inflation.  WeU.  I  am  just  as  anxious  to 
fight  inflation  as  he  is. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  my 
good  friend,  the  chairman,  has  made 
speech  after  speech,  as  have  I.  imploring 
you  to  vote  for  the  foreign  aid  bill  on  the 
grounds  that  90  percent  of  the  money  is 
spent  in  the  United  States.  It  is  infla- 
tionary. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  fight  inflation  and 
If  we  are  seriously  going  to  fight  inflation 
by  cutting  down,  then  let  us  not  just  cut 
hospitals  and  highways  and  all  other 
public  works  by  75  percent,  but  let  us 
pass  it  on  a  little  bit. 

So  I  find  myself  compelled  to  support 
the  gentleman's  cut  which  is  a  modest 
cut  of  about  11  percent  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  I  wlU  promise  you  that  if  they 
trim  off  the  frills  and  the  travel  and  the 
other  luxuries  that  they  have  in  there, 
that  they  will  never  miss  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  inception  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  I  have  supported  it.  I 
believe  we  get  a  greater  return  for  our 
foreign  aid  dollars  from  this  program 
than  we  do  from  any  other  foreign  aid 
program  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
U.S.  Goverimient. 

I  have  traditionally  supported  the  for- 
eign aid  program,  although  not  on  every 
occasion  have  I  supported  every  dollar 
requested  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  case  I  think  because  we  do 
get  a  better  return  for  the  dollar  invested 
that  the  committee  ought  to  be  supported 
in  the  action  that  it  is  recommending  to 
this  body  today. 

We  have  seen  since  1962  a  gradual 
buildup  in  the  expenditures  for  the  Peace 
Corps.  It  started  with  an  original  au- 
thorization request  of  $40  million  and  it 
rose  to  a  height  of  $125.2  million  several 
years  ago.  The  trend  is  now  downward. 
This  request  for  flscal  year  1970  by 
the  outgoing  administration  was  $112.8 
million.  It  was  subsequently  reduced  by 
the  present  administration.  The  trend 
is  downward  and  I  think  it  is  going  to  be 
at  the  proper  level  for  the  authorization 
by  the  committee  action  today.  A  reduc- 
tion further,  as  recommended  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  in  my  opinion  will 
be  harmful  in  the  overall  effect. 

I.  therefore,  urge  that  the  amendment 
be  defeated. 

Let  me  point  out,  as  the  committee  re- 
port does,  that  back  in  fiscal  year  1968 
there  were  13,192  volunteers,  both  volun- 
teers and  trainees  in  the  Peace  Corps. 
This  has  been  reduced  under  the  present 
figure  of  the  committee,  to  a  figtire  of 
about  12.000 — a  downward  trend  in  total 
numbers. 

The  number  of  nations  to  be  serviced 
by  the  Peace  Corps  on  the  other  hand 
has  gone  up  from  57  in  flscal  year  1968  to 
some  63  in  flscal  year  1970.  When  you 
look  at  the  number  of  people  being  re- 


duced in  the  program  and  the  number  of 
nations  that  are  involved,  I  think  the 
program  is  at  a  proper  level. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
and  trust  that  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation will  be  approved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  justification  has 
been  pitched  on  the  basis  of  what  the 
administration  wants.  The  administra- 
tion has  come  in  with  a  request  for  nearly 
$1  billion  more  for  foreign  aid  this  year— 
not  the  $1,700,000,000  actually  appro- 
priated last  year,  but  nearly  $1  billion 
more.  Where,  in  all  conscience,  and  when 
are  we  going  to  start  saving  a  little 
money?  Are  we  going  to  continue  to  pitch 
it  out  to  foreign  lands?  For  what  pur- 
pose? We  have  heard  the  claim  today  of 
"outstanding  jobs"  by  the  Peace  Corps 
Where  are  the  outstanding  jobs  that 
have  been  accomplished  by  this  organi- 
zation? Where  are  they? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  point 
out  in  this  case  that  the  Peace  Corps 
trend  is  downward.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  pointed  out.  the  administra- 
tion wants  more  for  the  overall  foreign 
aid  program.  The  circumstances  are  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  situations.  Therefore  I 
think  we  ought  to  support  the  committee 
and  the  administration  where  the  trend 
is  downward  and  pass  judgment  later  on 
the  dollar  requirements  of  the  overall 
foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  is  absolutely 
correct  in  his  analysis.  I  might  say  that 
as  to  foreign  aid,  we  are  presently  mark- 
ing the  bill  up,  so  the  House  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  work  its  will.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  so  disrupt  the  Peace 
Corps  because  we  want  to  cut  foreign 
aid  today.  We  shall  have  an  opportunity 
in  the  committee  and  the  House  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  work  Its  will  on  that 
bill  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  reasonable  bill. 
and  I  believe  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  well  stated  the  case  for  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  No  one  in 
this  House  has  been  closer  to  the  Peace 
Corps  and  Peace  Corps  authorizations 
than  I  have  since  1961.  This  year  the 
original  budget  request  was  for  $109.- 
800,000.   The   amended   budget   request 
came    in    for    $101,100,000    after    the 
executive   took   a   second   look   at   the 
program.  Last  year  the   appropriation 
was  $102  million.  In  the  history  of  the 
Peace  Corps  this  House  has  always  stood 
behind  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  approved  the  authorization  recom- 
mended by  the  committee.  I  am  sure  if 
there  are  any  corrections  to  be  made  in 
the  actual  dollar  amounts,  Mr.  Passman's 
subcommittee  will  be  taking  a  good  hard 
look  at  the  amount  authorized,  and  there 
may  be  some  reductions,  as  there  have 
been  in  past  years. 

Last  year  we  authorized  $112,800,000. 
Only  $102  million  was  appropriated.  I 
urge  that  we  stand  behind  the  commit- 
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tee's  request  of  $101,100,000.  We  have  a 
new  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  He  is 
young.  He  is  dynamic.  In  a  few  sessions 
I  have  had  with  him  I  have  noted  these 
qualities.  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  his 
plans  for  the  future  how  he  wants  to 
change  the  emphasis  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
He  wants  to  cut  down  on  the  young  col- 
lege graduates  who  are  serving  &s  teach- 
ers overseas,  and  to  try  to  pick  up  more 
mechanics,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and 
other  skilled  people  who  have  a  mis- 
sionary spirit  and  who  are  willing  to 
devote  2  years  of  their  lives  to  serving 
overseas  in  foreign  coimtries  who  want 
and  need  their  skills. 

I  think  the  number  of  volunteers  who 
will  want  to  serve  will  be  substantial,  and 
a  cut  of  $11,100,000  in  the  authorization 
is  much  too  deep. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  u  not  a  sad  situation 
that  the  more  we  spend  overseas  on  en- 
terprises of  this  kind,  the  more  trouble 
and  the  deeper  into  trouble  we  get? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  would  not  want  the 
gentleman  to  go  to  sleep  tonight  and  find 
that  tomorrow  when  he  wakes  up  he 
would  have  to  live  in  a  world  in  which 
we  had  since  1940  never  spent  a  dime  for 
foreign  aid.  I  wonder  what  kind  of  world 
he  thinks  we  would  be  living  in  this 
September  9,  1969,  if  there  had  never 
been  any  foreign  aid.  Would  Western  Eu- 
rope be  under  Communist  domination? 
Would  the  less  developed  countries  be 
ruled  by  Moscow  or  Peking?  WoiUd  any 
of  the  free  world  still  be  free? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  want  to  go  to  sleep 
tonight  and  have  to  wake  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  tell  my  constituents  that  they 
cannot  get  a  hospital  bed  or  a  hospital 
built  because  we  are  fighting  inflation, 
but  I  voted  for  every  dime  for  the  Peace 
Corps  and  every  dime  for  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
any  comparison  at  all.  I  think  that  a 
lot  of  the  gentleman's  constituents  are 
substantial  citizens  who  are  interested  in 
what  happens  in  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries and  are  good  church  members,  who 
believe  in  the  sort  of  missionary  work 
the  Peace  Corps  is  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  <  Mr.  Gross  ) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were — ayes  53, 
noes  51. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gross  and 
Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
61,  noes  63. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
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Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  Peace  Conw 
volunteers.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  subsection  (h).  Immediately  after 
"(31  U.S.C.  4e2a),",  add  "the  Act  of  October 
21.  1968  (5  U.S.C.  5584)  for  purposes  of 
erroneous  payments  of  allowances  provided 
under  the  Peace  Corps  Act.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  tlie 
bill  (H.R.  11039)  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612).  as 
amended,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
527,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Gross  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
11039  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
with  instructions  to  report  the  same  back 
to  the  House  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment:  On  the  first  page,  line  6,  strike 
out  "$101,100,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$90,000,000." 

The  SPEAKER.  With  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  reconunit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Ls  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  144,  nays  186,  not  voting  100, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  161] 

YEAS — 144 

Abbltt  Berry  Broyhlll.  Va. 

Abernethy  Betts  Buchanan 

Alexander  Bevill  Caffery 

Anderson,  Blaggl  Camp 

Tenn.  Blackburn  Cederberg 

Andrews,  Ala.      Bray  Chappell 

Baring  Brlnkley  Clawson,  Del 

Belcher  Broomfleld  CoUlns 

Bennett  Brown,  Ohio  Cowger 


Cramer 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Rarlck 

Daniel,  Va. 

Jonas 

Reld.  ni. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala 

Rhodes 

de  la  Oarza 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rivers 

Denney 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Roberts 

Dennis 

King 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Dent 

Kleppe 

Roth 

Derwlnskl 

Kuykendall 

Ruth 

Devlne 

Kyi 

Satterfleld 

Dickinson 

Landrum 

Saylor 

Dowdy 

Langen 

Scherle 

Duncan 

Lennon 

Scott 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Lloyd 

Sikes 

Edwards,  La. 

Lujan 

Skubltz 

Elshleman 

McClure 

Slack 

Evans,  Colo. 

McDonald, 

Smith.  Calif. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mich. 

Snyder 

Flynt 

McMillan 

Steed 

Foreman 

Marsh 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Fountain 

Mayne 

Stubblefleld 

Puqua 

MeskiU 

Stuckey 

Gallflanakis 

Michel 

Talcott 

Goldwater 

Miller.  Ohio 

Teague.  Calif. 

Goodllng 

Mills 

Teague.  Tex. 

Gray 

Mizell 

Thompson.  Ga 

Gross 

Myers 

Utt 

Hagan 

Natcher 

Waggonner 

Haley 

Nichols 

Wampler 

Hall 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Watson 

Hammer- 

Passman 

Watts 

schmldt 

Pelly 

White 

Harsha 

Perkins 

Whitehurst 

Hastings 

Pettis 

Whitten 

Hays 

Pickle 

Wiggins 

Hogan 

Poage 

Wiiaams 

Hull 

Poff 

Winn 

Hunt 

Pollock 

Wold 

Hutchinson 

Price.  Tex. 

Wylie 

Ichord 

Purcell 

Wyman 

Jarman 

Randall 
NATS— 186 

Zwach 

Adair 

Prledel 

Obey 

Adams 

Pulton.  Pa. 

O'Hara 

Anderson, 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Olsen 

Calif. 

Gallagher 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Anderson,  HI. 

Garmatz 

Ottlnger 

Andrews, 

Gibbons 

Patman 

N.  Dak. 

Gonzalez 

Patten 

Annunzlo 

Gude 

Pepper 

Arends 

Hamilton 

Pike 

Ashley 

Hanley 

Plmie 

Asplnall 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Podell 

Ay  res 

Harvey 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Barrett 

Hathaway 

Price,  ni. 

Beau.  Md. 

Hawkins 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Bell.  Calif. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Pucinski 

Blester 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Qule 

Blatnik 

Helstoskl 

Rallsback 

Boggs 

Hicks 

Rees 

Boland 

Holifleld 

Reld,  N.Y 

Boiling 

Horton 

Rlegle 

Bow 

Hosmer 

RoblBon 

Brademas 

Howard 

Roybal 

Brotzman 

Jacobs 

Ruppe 

Brown,  Calif. 

Karth 

Ryan 

Brown.  Mich. 

Kastenmeler 

St.  Onge 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Kazen 

Schadeberg 

Burke.  Mass. 

Kee 

Schneebeli 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Kluczynskl 

Schwengel 

Burton.  Calif. 

Koch 

Sisk 

Button 

Kyros 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Latta 

Springer 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Leggett 

Stafford 

Cellar 

Long,  Md. 

Staggers 

Chamberlain 

Lowensteln 

Stanton 

Chlsholm 

McCarthy 

Stokes 

Clark 

McClory 

Stratton 

Clay 

McCloskey 

Sullivan 

Cohelan 

Mcculloch 

Symington 

Collier 

McDade 

Taft 

Conable 

McKneally 

Taylor 

Conte 

Macdonald. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Corbett 

Mass. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Coughlln 

Madden 

Tunney 

Culver 

Mahon 

Udall 

Daddario 

MaUllard 

miman 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Martin 

Van  Deerlin 

Delaney 

Mathlas 

Vander  Jagt 

Dellenback 

Matsunaga 

Vanlk 

DtngeU 

May 

Vlgorlto 

Eckhardt 

Meeds 

Waldie 

Edmondson 

Melcher 

Weicker 

Ellberg 

Mlkva 

Whalen 

Erlenbom 

litUler.  Calif. 

Wldnall 

Parbstein 

Mlnlsh 

wuson.  Bob 

Pascell 

Mink 

Wolff 

Felghan 

Mlnshall 

Wright 

Flndley 

Moorbead 

Wyatt 

Flood 

Morgan 

Wydler 

Foley 

Morton 

Yates 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Mosher 

Yatron 

Ford. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Young 

William  D. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Zablockl 

Praser 

Nedzi 

PreUnghuyoen 

Nelsen 
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Addabbo 

Albert 
AAb brook 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Brasco 
Brock 
Brooks 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burleson,  Tex, 
Burton,  Dtah 
Bush 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
C'onyers 
Connan 
Cunningham 
Davis.  Oa. 
Dawson 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Edwante,  Calif 

So  the  motion 
jected. 

The   Clerl 
pairs : 

On  this  vole 


1  or,  with  Mr.  Brasco  against, 
for,   with  Mr.   Rooney  of  New 

Montgomery    for,    with   Mr.   Addabbo 

Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Gilbert 


fcr 


Mr.  Hubert 
Mr.  Griffin 

York  against. 
Mr 

against. 

Mr.  Long  of 

against. 
Mr.  Cabell 
Mr.  Clevelanil 
Mr.  Lukens 

consin  against 
Mr.  Qulllen 
Mr.  Carter 
Mr.  Prey  for 
Mr.  Ashbrooc 
Mr.  Henderso  a 
Mr.  Plster  fa  r 


with  Mr.  Morse  against, 
for.  with  Mr.  McPall  against, 
for,  with  B4r.  Stelger  of  Wls- 


lar 


fir 


with 


RostenkQ  wskl 


Mr.  BrooKs 
Mr.  Johnson 
comb. 
Mr.  Colmer  vAth 
Mr.  Davis  ol 
Florida. 
Mr.  Fallon  with 
Mr.  Green  of 
Gregor 

Mr.  Donohue 
Mr.  Phllbin 
Mr.  Reuss  wlt^ 
Mr.    Rooney 
Keith. 
Mr 

Mr.  St  Germain 
Mr.  Tlernan 
Mr.   Charles  |J. 
Clausen. 
Mr.  Klrwan 
Mr.  Carey  wit^ 
Mr.  Burleson 
Mr.  Monagan 
Mr.  Flowers 
Mrs.  Griffiths 
Mr.  Shipley 
Mr.  Smith  of 
Mr.  Rosen  thai 
Ington. 

Mr.  Edwards 
pern. 
Mr.  Dulskl  with 
Mr.  Connan  w!  th 
Mr.  Conyers  w:  th 
Mr.  Casey  with 


Each 

MoUoban 

Pal  Ion 

Monagan 

Plah 

Montgomery 

Plsher 

Morse 

Flowers 

Moss 

Frey 

NU 

Oaydos 

O'Konski 

Qettys 

PhUbln 

Olalmo 

Powell 

Gilbert 

QuiUen 

Green,  Greg. 

Relfel 

Green,  Pa. 

Reiiss 

Grlffln 

Rodlno 

Gnfflihs 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Grover 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Gubser 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Hal  pern 

Rosenthal 

Hanna 

Roetenkowskl 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Roudebush 

Hebert 

St  Germain 

Henderson 

Sandman 

Hungate 

Scheuer 

Johnson,  CaliX 

Sebelius 

Keith 

Shipley 

KiJ-wan 

Shrlver 

Landgrebe 

Smith,  Iowa 

Lipscomb 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Long,  La. 

Stephens 

Lukens 

Tlernan 

McEwen 

Watklns 

McPall 

Whalley 

MacGregor 

Wilson. 

Mann 

Charles  H. 

Mize 

Zlon 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Downing. 
Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Dawson. 
Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Whalley. 
Mr.  Mann  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  All>ert. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Gettys  with  iSi.  Stephens. 
Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM  changed  her  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded.' 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
.    The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  282,  nays  52,  not  voting  96, 
as  follows: 

IRoUNo.  162] 
TEAS — 282 


Ruth 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Schadeberg 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

StubbleOeld 


Stuckey 

Sum  van 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watts 

Weicker 

NAYS— 52 


Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

WidnaU 

Wiggins 

WiilUms 

WUson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


to  recommit  was  re- 
announced  the   following 


with  Mr.  McEwen  against. 

with  Mr.  Grover  against, 
with  Mr.  Shrlver  against, 
for.  with  Mr.  Pish  against, 
for,  with  Mr.  Glalmo  against, 
with  Mr.  Rodlno  against. 


Until  f  urth  ;r  notice : 

w|th  Mr.  Zlon. 

of  California  with  Mr.  Lips- 


Mr.  Brock. 
Georgia   with  Mr.   Burke  of 

Mr.  Dorn. 
Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mac- 


with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Gubser. 
Mr.  Mize. 
of    Pennsylvania    with 


Mr 


with  Mr.  Bush, 
with  Mr.  Cunningham, 
i^itb  Mr.  Relfel. 

Wilson   with   Mr.   Don   H. 


(if ' 


with : 


wjth  Mr.  Cahlll. 
Mr.  Sandman. 
Texas  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 
vlth  Mr.  Clancy, 
ith  Mr.  O'Konski. 
vlth  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Esch. 
^wa  with  Mr.  Sebelius. 
with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 

of  California  with  Mr.  Hal- 
Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 
Mr.  Watklns. 


Adair 

Adams 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
BeaU,  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell,  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhiU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chlsholm 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
CoUlns 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Coughlin 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Dickinson 


Dingell 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Ell  berg 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Parbsteln 

Pascell 

Pelghan 

Plndley 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 
WUIlamD. 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Prellnghuysen 

Prledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallflanakls 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gettya 

Gibbons 

Gold  water 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Gude 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kleppe 

Kluczynsltl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Ijandrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 


Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lowenstein 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKneally 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
MalUiard 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mlzell 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morton 
Mosher 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Obey 
O'Hara 
Olsen 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 
Ottinger 
Patman 
Patten 
PeUy 
Pepper 
Perlsins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnie 
Podell 
Poff 
Pollock 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Price,  m. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Pucinskl 
Purcell 
RaUsback 
Randall 
Rees 

Reid,  N.Y. 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Robison 
Rodlno 
Rogers.  Colo. 
Rogers,  Pla. 
Roth 
Roytial 
Ruppo 


Abbitt 

Abemethy 

Andrews,  Ala 

Baring 

Bevlll 

Brlnkley 

Cattery 

Camp 

Chappell 

Daniel,  Va. 

Devlne 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Edwards,  La. 

Flynt 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Hagan 


Addabbo 

Ash  brook 

Bingham 

Blanton 

Brasco 

Brock 

Brooks 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Cabell 

Cahlll 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cunningham 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Esch 


Haley 

HaU 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

King 

Lennon 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McMillan 

Michel 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mills 

Nichols 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Poage 

NOT  VOTING— 96 


Price,  Tex. 

Rarick 

Reid,  lU. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Snyder 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Whltten 

Wylie 


Fallon 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Praser 

Frey 

Gaydos 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

GrlfBn 

Grlfllths 

Grover 
Gubser 

Halnera 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Hungate 

Johnson.  Callt. 

Keith 

Klrwan 

Landgrebe 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McEwen 

McPall 

MacGregor 

Mann 

Melcher 

Mize 

Mollohan 


Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morse 

Moss 

Nix 

O'Konski 

Phllbin 

Powell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rositenkowskl 

Roudebush 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Watklns 

Whalley 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Zlon 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Brasco  for,  with  Mr.  Grifflln  against. 

Mr.  Gilbert  for,  with  Mr.  Montgomery 
against. 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Loui- 
siana against. 

Mr.  Melcher  for,  with  Mr.  Henderson 
against. 

Mr.  H6bert  for,  with  Mr.  Fisher  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Lips- 
comb. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Burke  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
MacGregor. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Phllbin  with  Mr.  Gubser. 
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Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Mize. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Roetenkowskl  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen. 

Mr  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  O'Konski. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Edwfirds  of  California  with  Mr. 
Halpern. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Oaydos. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Staggers. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Glalmo. 

Mr.  McPall  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Carter  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Prey  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Morse  with  Mr.  Quie. 

Mr.  McEwen  with  Mr.  QuiUen. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORDER  STOPPING  PUBLIC  WORKS 
CONSTRUCTION  SHOULD  BE  CAN- 
CELED 

<Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EVINS  of  T'ennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President's  decision  to  halt  construc- 
tion on  public  works  projects  is  indeed 
regrettable. 

The  net  effect  of  this  decision  will  be 
to  increase  costs,  create  unemplo5Tnent, 
and  to  delay  needed  public  facilities. 

Construction  costs  are  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  8  to  10  percent  annually 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  any 
delays  will  simply  add  increased  costs  to 
each  project. 

Testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Works  Appropriations  indi- 
cates that  delays  on  projects  will  result 
in  millions  of  dollars  in  increased  costs. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  in  his  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  indicated 
that  construction  slowdowns,  delays 
and  stretchouts  have  already  resulted 
in  SI 30  million  in  increased  costs.  This  is 
due  to  disruption  of  normal,  regulated 
construction  schedules  and  the  escalat- 


ing costs  of  construction.  I  am  advised 
that  further  delays  will  cost  hundreds  of 
millions. 

A  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
of  23  major  projects  already  delayed  in- 
dicated the  increased  costs  of  the  slow- 
down will  total  $182  million  in  this  area 
alone — and  that  another  $98  million  in 
delayed  benefits  will  be  lost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  already  lagging 
in  receiving  the  benefits  which  these 
projects  bring — flood  control,  power  pro- 
duction, highways  and  transportation, 
navigation,  new  water  supplies,  and  rec- 
reation, among  others. 

This  is  not  the  first  slowdown  this 
year.  In  April  another  Presidential  order 
delayed  work  on  116  projects  involving 
$143  million.  Although  the  statement  is 
made  that  the  latest  order  does  not 
affect  current  contracts,  the  order  cer- 
tainly applies  to  new  contracts  on  going 
projects.  In  other  words,  many  projects 
will  be  halted  at  all  stages  of  comple- 
tion— bleak  monuments  to  this  regret- 
table and  shortsighted  decision. 

Any  short-term  advantages  that  might 
be  gained  by  the  curtailment  of  public 
works  projects  will  be  offset  by  the  long 
range  impact  of  this  drastic  slowdown 
of  progress.  » 

There  has  already  been  too  long  a 
delay  in  completion  of  our  Interstate 
Highway  System.  Safety  and  the  public 
need  and  interest  more  than  justify  pro- 
ceeding with  Corps  of  Engineers-Bureau 
of  Reclamation  projects,  our  interstate 
highway  construction  program,  the  Ap- 
palachian highway  program,  and  other 
public  construction  projects  without 
Interruption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday  last  I  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  President  calling  for  the 
cancellation  or  modification  of  his  order 
on  stopping  public  works  construction. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  IN 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
88  Representatives  have  joined  me  in 
signing  the  attached  statement  regarding 
the  treatment  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  in  North  VietnEim.  I  intend  to  for- 
ward copies  of  this  statement  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  urging  that  they  bring  it  force- 
fully to  the  attention  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese negotiators  in  Paris. 

Last  month  Senator  Cranston  and 
Senator  Goodell  sponsored  an  identical 
statement,  which  38  of  their  colleagues 
signed.  The  statement  was  delivered  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  negotiators  in 
Paris  on  August  21. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  American 
prisoners  of  war  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  expedite  their  release — and  to 
see  that  they  are  treated  justly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  statement 
in  the  Record  : 

Pull  Text  of  Statement 

Along  with  Americans  everywhere,  we  too 
rejoiced  with  the  families  of  the  three  serv- 
icemen freed  from  North  Vietnamese  cap- 
tivity. 

These    gallant   men    emerged    from   their 


ordeal  physically  weakened,  but  unwavering 
in  their  courage  and  loyalty. 

Yet  even  as  we  share  the  Joy  of  their  re- 
lease, our  happiness  is  clouded  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  1,36&  other  American  families  are 
still  waiting — some  for  the  release  of  a  hus- 
band or  son,  some  even  for  definite  word 
whether  a   loved   one  is  dead   or   alive. 

For  many  of  these  families,  the  North  Viet- 
namese could  devise  no  subtler  cruelty  than 
their  persistent  refusal  even  to  provide  a  ll«t 
of  names  of  the  prisoners  In  their  custody. 
Each  of  us  regularly  receives  poignant  letters 
from  parents  and  wives  of  the  more  than  1,000 
men  who  are  missing  and  thought  to  be  pris- 
oners of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  more 
than  300  known  to  be  in  custody. 

When,  they  ask,  will  our  men  be  able  to 
come  home? 

And,  all  too  often,  how  can  we  find  out  If 
they  are  stlU  alive? 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  how  Hanoi 
can  maintain  so  callous  a  position.  By  our 
own  standards,  this  kind  of  cruelty  imposed 
on  innocent  bystanders  is  both  repugnant 
and  virtually  unthinkable. 

Yet  It  may  be  that  North  Vietnam  hopes 
through  such  cruel  pressure  to  influence  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  toward  the  Viet- 
nam conflict. 

If  this  Is  their  intention,  they  are  doomed 
to  failure.  Neither  we  in  Congress,  nor  the 
Administration,  nor  the  American  people  as 
a  whole,  nor  Indeed  the  families  directly  af- 
fected, will  be  swayed  by  this  crude  attempt. 

Though  we  may  differ  in  our  views  on  the 
future  course  of  American  policy  in  Vietnam, 
we  are  firmly  united  in  support  of  the  posi- 
tion on  our  prisoners  made  clear  both  by  the 
present  Administration  and  by  its  predeces- 
sor. 

In  1967,  for  example,  the  United  States  for- 
mally protested  mistreatment  of  American 
prisoners  and  urged  North  Vietnam  to  ob- 
serve the  provisions  of  the  1949  Geneva  Con- 
vention Relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Pris- 
oners of  War.  Equally  important,  our  govern- 
ment asked  Hanoi  to  permit  impartial  ob- 
servers to  verify  its  claims  that  our  men  were 
being  treated  humanely — claims  contradicted 
by  a  growing  body  of  evidence  that  prisoners 
were  being  subjected  to  emotional  and  physi- 
cal duress. 

Indeed,  Hanoi  had  threatened  a  year  earlier 
to  put  American  prisoners  on  trial  as  "war 
criminals,"  a  clear  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Convention.  Fortunately,  they  were  dissuaded 
from  their  plans  by  worldwide  protests 
against  this  extreme  form  of  Inhumane 
treatment. 

Efforts  to  help  our  ser\1cemen  held  by 
North  Vietnam  have  been  pursued  with  equal 
vigor  by  the  present  Administration.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird,  and  Aml>assador  Lodge  in  Paris  have 
all  pressed  North  Vietnam  in  recent  months 
for  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention.  In  particular,  they  have 
urged  such  basic  steps  as  repatriation  of 
sick  and  wounded  prisoners  and  the  furnish- 
ing of  a  list  of  men  actually  in  North  Viet- 
namese hands. 

This  latter,  most  basic,  request  was  bru- 
tally rebuffed  by  North  Vietnamese  repre- 
sentative Xuan  Thuy  in  Paris,  who  flatly  re- 
fused even  to  Identify  the  American  prisoners 
held  in  his  country  so  long  as  the  United 
States  "continued  its  aggressive  war  in 
Vietnam." 

This  obvious  attempt  by  Hanoi  to  capitalize 
on  our  deep  concern  for  these  men,  and  to 
turn  it  to  their  propaganda  or  political  ad- 
vajitage.  is  inhumane  and  Inexcusable. 

We  urge  Hanoi  not  to  be  misled  by  our 
divergences  on  pioUcy  into  believing  that  we 
are  not  united  on  this  issue  of  simple  hu- 
manity. Cruelty  of  the  kind  iieing  practiced 
in  this  instance  by  North  Vietnam  can  serve 
only  to  increase  cur  determination  and,  in 
the  words  of  Ambassador  Lodge,  "cannot  have 
a  favorable  effect  on   our  negotiations." 

We  therefore  pledge  our  full  support  to 
the  Administration  in  its  efforts  on  behalf 
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LABELING  OP  SAUSAGE  PRODUCTS 
AND  HOT  DOGS 

(Mr.  LANDRUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  grave 
injustice  has  been  imposed  on  a  major 
American  industi-y  and  on  the  consuming 
public  by  an  agency  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  decided  to  limit  the  amount 
of  chicken  that  can  be  used  in  cooked 
sausage  products  to  only  15  percent.  Dis- 
criminatory labeling  is  required  if  the 
percentage  is  over  this  amoimt. 

Now,  what  makes  this  doubly  outra- 
geous is  that  the  Agriculture  Department 
is  also  proposing  to  allow  the  red  meat 
industry  to  stuff  hot  dogs  with  up  to 
33  percent  fat. 

As  we  all  know,  poultry  meat  is  very 
low  in  fat  content.  It  would,  therefore, 
seem  much  more  nutritious  to  offer  the 
public  hot  dogs  and  other  sausages  with 
high  percentages  of  good  protein  than 
almost  flammable  products. 

There  is  not  even  a  taste  difference 
that  can  be  fairly  used  to  account  for  the 
discrimination  against  poultry  meat  in 
hot  dogs. 

As  other  Members  know,  I  have  always 
supported  strongly  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  of  1967.  I  am  pleased  that  by  next 
November  this  act  will  extend  to  even 
intrastate  operations.  And  I  am  proud  of 
the  fact  that  the  broiler  industry  in  my 
State  has  had  an  excellent  record  in  pro- 
ducing quality  products  for  Federal 
inspection. 

My  concern  now  is  to  get  more  of  this 
good  meat  into  franks — and  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  fat.  I  believe  that  this  is  the 
best  way  to  serve  the  American  people. 

An  excellent  background  statement 
analyzing  the  history  of  the  present  sit- 
uation has  been  issued  by  the  National 
Broiler  Council  and  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude this  with  these  remarks  for  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  read  and 
consider. 

In  1964  a  new  machine  came  on  the  mar- 
ket which  for  the  first  time  made  it  practical 
and  economical  to  debone  chickens.  Thus,  a 
new  meat  component  for  hot  dogs  and  other 
sausage  products  became  available. 

Soon  after  this  machine  was  Introduced, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Imposed 
labeling  requirements  so  misleading  to  con- 
sumers that  they  served  as  an  effective 
blockade   against   the   use   of  the   federally 


inspected  deboned  chicken  meat  in  frankg 
moving  in  Interstate  commerce.  Official  rule 
making  procedures  were  Ignored  by  those  im- 
posing  these  restrictions.  No  opportunity  was 
granted  for  those  adversely  affected  to  ex- 
press views  at  a  hearing,  or  for  that  matter 
file  statements  of  protest  for  the  public 
record. 

On  the  other  hand,  Intra-state  manufac- 
turers  of  hot  dogs  were  not  subject  to  the 
federal  restrictions.  When  they  learned  about 
this  new  chicken  product  and  began  to  use 
It,  demand  increased  as  its  merits  became 
more  widely  known.  However,  the  intra-state 
market  was  limited,  and  although  nationally 
recognized  authorities  in  food  technology 
said  the  new  deboned  chicken  product  was 
one  of  the  finest  meat  components  available 
for  hot  dogs,  it  became  necessary  for  the  US 
chicken  industry  to  look  abroad  to  expand 
the  market.  Actions  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment therefore  had  the  practical  paradcxical 
effect  of  forcing  the  export  of  high  quality 
chicken  product  at  a  time  USDA  was  per- 
mlttlng  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  of 
low  grade  red  meat  to  be  Imported  for  use  In 
hot  dogs  and  other  sausage  products. 

Time  after  time  over  the  past  four  years 
USDA  officials  acknowledged  the  Inequity  of 
this  situation  and  promised  corrective  ac- 
tion. But  nothing  happened. 

Then  nearly  two  years  ago  Congress  passed 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  which  by  next  No- 
vember will  make  it  necessary  for  intra- 
state  hot  dog  manufacturers  to  meet  fed- 
eral standards,  including  the  discriminatory 
labeling  standards  which  so  effectively  block- 
aded the  use  of  chicken  In  franks  moving  be- 
tween states.  Paced  with  a  loss  of  markets, 
many  chicken  deboning  operations  would 
be  forced  to  close,  unless  this  inequity  were 
corrected. 

In  response  to  the  chicken  Industrvs  ap- 
peal for  relief  from  this  injustice,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  pubUshed  a  pro- 
posed   regulation    authorizing    the    use    of 
chicken  in  hot  dogs,  which  imposed  certain 
crippling  restrictions.  One  of  these  redueea 
the  bone  residue  tolerance  to  .5  percent,  a 
level   far  below  the  technical  capability  of 
existing  deboning  machines.  This  level  was 
also  two-thirds  less  than  the  Deftertment  had 
earlier  claimed  as  being  appropriate  to  pro- 
vide maximum  safeguards  to  pubUc  health. 
Its  effect  would  not  only  have  been  to  con- 
tinue to  deny  the  use  of  the  new  federally 
Inspected  chicken  product  In  hot  dogs  moving 
across  state  lines,  but  to  also  force  chicken 
out  of  the  intra-state  sausage  market  where 
the   new  product  enjoyed   excellent  accept- 
ance from  consumers,   retailers,  and  manu- 
facturers.  Again,   the    Industry   registered  a 
strong  protest.  USDA  responded  by  changing 
these    reqiUrements   to   a   less   unreasonable 
level.  This  change  appeared  In  the  new  reg- 
ulations governing  the  use  of  chicken  in  hot 
dogs  and  other  sausage  products  publislied 
in    the   Federal    Register   September   3.  Au- 
thorization was  also  given  to  include  chicken 
in   the   regular   frank   with   skin   In   natural 
porportion  to  the  part.  Both  changes  repre- 
sent  improvements   over   earlier  interpreta- 
tions of  the  proposed  regulation. 

Unlike  earlier  moves  the  latest  action  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
not  put  those  with  chicken  deboning  opera- 
tions out  of  business.  But  some  claim  it 
offers  a  decided  competitive  advantage  to  red 
meats. 

Under  such  regulations  they  require  beef 
hot  dogs  to  be  made  of  beef,  pork  hot  dogs 
from  pork,  but  USDA  authorized  up  to  85  ^r 
of  other  meats  in  chicken  hot  dogs!  Is  a 
federal  label  therefore  being  used  to  disguise 
the  truth  and  to  mislead  the  consumer.  If 
USDA  permits  up  to  85  percent  other  meats 
in  chicken  franks,  can  we  now  expect  labels 
to  be  approved  authorizing  up  to  85  percent 
other  meats  in  chicken  rolls,  chicken  pies 
or  chicken  soup? 

Interestingly,  the  85  percent  amount  can 
include  the  least  desirable  red  meat  compo- 
nents. These  could  have  the  effect  of  down 
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grading  chicken  hot  dogs  offered  consumers 
because  the  amount  of  the  high  quality 
chicken  would  be  so  small. 

Quite  the  opposite  situation  prevails  when 
chicken  is  used  in  the  "all  meat"  hot  dog. 
By  official  definition  the  chicken  used  must 
be  lean  muscle  meat  ...  a  product  with 
less  than  10  percent  fat.  USDA  employs  a 
far  more  lenient  "meat"  definition  for  the 
red  meets,  and  therefore  it  becomes  possible 
to  blend  the  lean,  low  fat  chicken  product 
with  certain  low  priced  red  meat  Items  hav- 
ing as  much  as  70  percent  fat.  Consequently 
If  USDA  places  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  fat 
permitted  In  hot  dogs,  the  effect  of  the  new 
regulation  would  appear  to  enable  red  meats 
to  enjoy  a  competitive  advantage  from  the 
use  of  chicken  in  "all  meat"  franks. 

Many  from  the  broiler  industry  have  voiced 
concern  that  the  new  chicken  in  sausage 
regulation  seems  to  offer  strong  competitive 
advantages  to  red  meats.  If  such  apprehen- 
sions are  validated  by  actual  experience,  then 
those  affected  can  be  expected  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  overcome  unjust  discrimi- 
nation. 


FREE  WORLD  FLAG  SHIP  AR- 
RIVALS IN  NORTH  VIETNAM 

I  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.    CHAMBERLAIN.    Mr.    Speaker, 


during  August  a  total  of  six  free  world 
flag  ships  arrived  in  North  Vietnam,  ac- 
cording to  Department  of  Defense  infor- 
mation. This  brings  the  total  so  far  this 
year  to  73  arrivals  and  represents  a  25- 
percent  reduction  from  the  98  arrivals 
during  the  same  period  in  1968. 

This  is  good  news  and  the  administra- 
tion is  to  be  commended  for  its  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  achieve  full  cooperation 
in  ending  the  use  of  such  vessels  by  Com- 
munist interests  for  what  can  only  be  the 
£ild  and  comfort  of  the  Hanoi  regime  and 
its  pursuit  of  the  war  in  the  south. 

In  August,  this  trafiBc  consisted  of  four 
ships  flying  the  British  flag  and  two  the 
flag  of  Cyprus.  This  constitutes  one  of 
the  lowest  monthly  totals  in  many 
montlis,  but  while  I  am  encouraged,  I 
am  not  satisfied  and  do  not  believe  our 
fighting  men  In  South  Vietnam  or  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  here  at 
home  are  satisfied  either.  For  that  reason 
I  shall  continue  to  urge  greater  action 
to  eliminate  free  world  flags  trading  with 
the  enemy. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  a  chart  covering 
free  world  shipping  to  North  Vietnam 
during  1969  and  the  text  of  a  letter  I 
have  received  in  response  to  my  request 
for  action  by  the  new  administration. 
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The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C..  August  5, 1969. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
Houfie  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  :  This  is  In  further  re- 
sponse to  your  July  7  letter  requesting  a  re- 
port on  this  Administration's  current  efforts 
to  reduce  the  number  of  free  world  ships 
carrying  supplies  to  North  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  this  Adminis- 
tration shares  your  concern  with  this  prob- 
lem and  is  continuing  its  efforts  to  reduce 
this  trade.  Over  the  past  several  months  this 
Administration  has  worked  closely  with  some 
of  the  governments  whose  vessels  are  in  this 
trade.  In  some  cases  these  efforts  have  been 
successful  and  the  governments  either  have 
prohibited  calls  of  their  flag  vessels  to  North 
Vietnam  or  in  other  ways  have  taken  meas- 
ures to  prevent  such  calls.  For  example,  the 
Somali  Republic  in  April  banned  calls  at 
North  Vietnamese,  North  Korean  and  Cuban 
ports.  Singapore-flag  vessels  are  no  longer  In 
the  trade.  The  call  of  a  Singapore-flag  vessel 
in  June,  which  you  mentioned  in  your  letter, 
is  viewed  as  an  illegal  act  by  the  Government 
of  Singapore  because  that  ship's  registra- 
tion has  been  cancelled. 

The  cooperation  of  the  Goverrunent  of 
Cyprus  has  been  sought  repeatedly  and  at 
all  levels,  but  its  vessels  continue  to  call 
at  North  Vietnam.  As  a  consequence,  aid  pro- 
grams to  Cyprus  were  discontinued  in  1966. 
Requests  for  resumption  of  some  aid  pro- 
grams in  recent  months  have  been  denied. 
Section  620(n)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
was  also  recently  applied  to  Malta  because  of 
that  government's  apparent  inability  to  pre- 
vent voyages  by  its  flag  vessels  to  North 
Vietnam.    This    action    was    precipitated    by 


the  call  of  a  Maltese-flag  vessel  to  North  Viet- 
nam in  May. 

With  regard  to  British-flag  vessels,  the  Ad- 
ministration shares  your  concern  over  the 
nimiber  of  these  vessels  that  continue  to 
carry  goods  to  North  Vietnam  each  month. 
This  subject  has  been  discussed  several  times 
with  the  British  Government.  That  Gov- 
ernment maintains  that  It  cannot  take  effec- 
tive action  because  of  the  Implication  which 
such  action  might  have  for  Britain's  position 
in  Hong  Kong.  The  ships  in  question  are  all 
owned  by  Hong  Kong  firms  believed  to  be 
under  the  control  of  Communist  Chinese 
interests. 

I  can  assure  you  that  this  Administration 
will  continue  to  give  careful  attention  to 
the  problem  of  free  world  shipping  to  North 
Vietnam. 

Sincerely, 

William  E.  Ttmmons, 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 


NEED  FOR  PASSAGE  OF  THE  PRO- 
GRAM INFORMATION  ACT 

I  Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday, 
the  last  day  of  legislative  business,  I  rose 
to  begin  a  short  series  of  remarks  stress- 
ing the  need  for  passage  of  the  Program 
Information  Act.  By  including  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  comments  from  oflS- 
cials  across  the  country,  I  hope  to  il- 
lustrate that  the  people  back  home,  the 
people  who  must  deal  with  the  maze  of 


Federal  aid  programs,  believe  very 
strongly  that  the  Government  should 
publish  an  annual  catalog  of  all  Federal 
add  programs,  should  update  the  catalog 
monthly,  and  should  distribute  the  cata- 
log widely.  An  information  crisis  now  ex- 
ists in  States,  cities,  towns,  and  imlversl- 
tles.  Officials  find  that  they  apply  for 
fimds  under  a  certain  program  only  to 
learn  that  application  deadlines  are 
passed,  that  fimds  no  longer  exist,  that 
they  have  been  misled  as  to  program  re- 
quirements. They  may  find,  in  a  nutshell, 
that  all  the  obligations  they  must  meet 
have  not  been  carefully  outlined  by  the 
Government — and  they  learn,  in  a  nut- 
shell, that  they  have  wasted  countless 
dollars  and  countless  man-hours  on  a 
project  that  will  jield  no  results.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  type  of  catalog  man- 
dated by  the  Program  Information  Act 
will  solve  all  problems  and  answer  all 
questions,  but  it  will  go  more  than  one 
giant  step  further  than  any  other  exist- 
ing publication. 

Listen  to  what  some  of  our  constitu- 
ents say: 

From  a  State  college  adminisrt.rator  in 
the  East: 

We  can't  afford  to  keep  track  of  federal 
aid.  Several  of  us  devote  many  extra  hours 
in  a  losing  effort  to  keep  abreast. 

A  State  welfare  official  in  Illinois: 

Existing  catalogs  .'ire  just  not  specific 
enough  to  be  useful.  They  get  out  of  date 
very  quickly  and  one  never  knows  if  funds 
are  available. 

A  housing  official  in  Texp^: 

One-third  of  all  administrative  costs  can 
be  accounted  for  by  trying  to  find  out  what 
you  are  supposed  to  do,  how  you  are  sup- 
posed to  do  It,  and  by  trying  to  keep  track  of 
the  procedural  changes  which  are  con- 
stantly being  made. 

A  county  planner  in  Georgia : 
We  need  a  single  source  of  federal  pro- 
gram information.  I  now  have  six  federal  aid 
catalogs  on  my  desk  and  dozens  of  offers 
from  private  agencies  who  sell  a  service  of 
trying  to  locate  federal  assistance  informa- 
tion. 

A  private  consultant  in  Arizona: 
Approximately  30  percent  of  our  fees  are 
expended  in  consultation  and  correspond- 
ence over  the  procedures  and  requirements  of 
federally  assisted  programs  versus  5  to  10 
percent  for  private  development.  Two  men 
out  of  an  office  of  32  devote  almost  100  per- 
cent of  their  time  In  learning,  explaining, 
and  fulfilling  application  requirements  of 
federally  aided  programs. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  INTRO- 
DUCES URBAN  PROPERTY  PRO- 
TECTION AND  REINSURANCE 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

<  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation,  the  Urban 
Property  Protection  and  Reinsurance 
Amendments  of  1969,  designed  to  make 
extensive  changes  in  the  national  insur- 
ance development  program,  enacted  into 
law  last  year  as  part  of  the  1968  Housing 
Act  Amendments. 

This  legislation  deals  with  the  problem 
areas  that  have  cropped  up  in  connection 
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with  last  yeir's  legrislation  and  will  en- 
able homeowhers  and  businessmen  to  ob- 
tain insurance  at  reasonable  costs. 

My  bill  contains  most  of  the  amend- 
ments that  I  i  offered  last  year  in  connec- 
tion with  th^  national  insurance  devel- 
opment pro-am.  Unfortunately,  these 
amendments!  were  not  adopted  because 
the  insuranc*  industry  argued  that  they 
were  not  necessary.  However,  it  has  been 
shown  that  tjiese  amendments  were  nec- 
essary and,  therefore,  it  is  vital  that  the 
tunendments  jnow  be  enacted. 

Last  March  and  April,  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  held  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  and  Chicago  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  federal  insurance  program. 
The  record  of  these  hearings  clearly  in- 
dicates that  the  program,  as  now  enacted, 
is  simply  not  reflecting  the  intent  of 
those  of  us  wl^o  supported  it.  We  thought 
we  were  passing  a  law  which  would  give 
the  insurance  industry  some  relief 
against  the  tremendously  high  losses 
which  resultejd  from  riots  and  civil  dis- 
orderjS,.  More  importantly,  we  felt  that 
ae  were  establishing  a  program  to  be  nin 
by  the  Indus  ;ry  and  the  States  which 
would  afford  t  Jl  inner-city  property  own- 
ers essential  ijroperty  insurance  at  rea- 
sonable rates  These  are  the  so-called 
FAIR  plans. 

Under  thesf  plans.  Inner-city  property 
owners  who  could  not  get  insurance 
through  private  sources  would  be 
afforded  policies  through  a  voluntary 
pool  establishjed  by  the  industry  under 
the  supervisidn  of  the  State  commis- 
sioner. These  PAIR  plans  were  supposed 
to  eliminate  two  problems. 

First  was  a  nideous  insurance  industry 
practice  of  r^-lining  or  blacking-out 
inner-city  araas.  Second,  making  prop- 
erty insurance  available  to  property 
owners  in  these  areas  was  supposed  to 
eliminate  bligit  and  encourage  the  im- 
provement of  iiroperties.  because  the  lack 
of  insurance  nakes  it  virtually  impos- 
sible to  obtai:i  financing  for  improve- 
ment and  repa  xs. 

The  theory  ( (f  the  act.  while  still  valid, 
has  not  worked  out.  For  example,  in 
Chicago,  we  fc  und  that  many  companies 
were  still  ref uj  ing  to  write  in  inner-city 
areas;  that  a  ter  the  law  was  signed, 
many  companies  arbitrarily  canceled 
policies  and  "dumped"  those  polices  into 
the  FAIR  plaris:  that  the  FAIR  plan 
rates  were  dotble  and  sometimes  quad- 
ruple the  normal  manual  rates  for  such 
policies;  that  Lmer-city  property  owners 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  availability  of 
FAIR  plan  insurance;  that  brokers  and 
agents  were  reluctant  to  put  policies  in 
the  FAIR  plan  because  the  commissions 
for  such  polici  ?s  were  much  lower  than 
the  commissior  s  paid  by  private  industry 
and  the  inner -city  property  owners  in 
most  cases,  was  left  to  the  so-called  high- 
risk  writers. 

My  bill  meet;  many  of  these  problems 
head  on.  Its  dominant  provision  calls  for 
the  direct  Federal  writing  of  essential 
property  insu-ance,  including  crime 
lines,  if  the  ra«s  for  such  insurance  In 
the  private  market  exceed  175  percent  of 
the  manual  rat  e.  The  premium  for  such 
policies  will  be  75  percent  of  the  manual 
rate.  No  policy  will  be  written  If  the 
Secretary  of  Itousing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment dete  -mines  that  the  property 
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is  uninsurable,  or  if  the  State  commis- 
sioner can  Justify  the  excessive  rate. 

The  PAIR  plans  are  continued.  How- 
ever, we  include,  in  addition  to  fire  and 
extended  coverage,  vandalism  and 
malicious  mischief,  and  burglary  and 
theft  in  the  FAIR  plan.  As  you  can 
imagine,  these  lines  of  insurance  are 
most  important  to  inner-city  pr<H>erty 
owners. 

Other  much-needfed  reforms  contained 
in  the  bill  are ; 

First.  Eliminates  discrimination  in 
brokers'  tmd  agents'  commissions.  This 
will  encourage  brokers  and  agents  to  sell 
the  PAIR  plan  insurance. 

Second.  Provides  Federal  guaranties 
for  performance  bonds  for  small  business 
construction  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors. For  over  a  year,  black  contrac- 
tors have  complained  about  their  in- 
ability to  engage  in  so-called  black 
entrepreneurship  programs  because  they 
carmot  get  perfomance  bonds. 

Third.  Provides  for  reinsurance  of  losses 
which  occur  during  the  construction  or 
rehabilitation  of  habitational  property. 
We  are  amazed  to  learn  that  homes  and 
apartments  being  constructed  or  reha- 
bilitated even  under  our  Federal  pro- 
grams are  iminsured  during  the  building 
or  remodeling  period.  By  offering  the 
same  kind  of  insia-ance  against  such 
losses  that  is  now  provided  for  riot  losses, 
these  properties  will  be  insured  during 
the  crucial  construction  stage. 

Fourth.  Eliminates  State  sharing  in 
riot  loss  payments.  Present  law  provides 
that  the  States  must  pay  up  to  5  percent 
of  the  total  property  premiums  written 
in  the  State  toward  riot  losses.  Many 
States  have  been  very  reluctant  to  as- 
sume this  obligation  since  they  do  not 
have  the  money.  Yet,  unless  the  State 
enacts  legislation  providing  for  this  State 
share,  the  insurance  companies  in  that 
State  are  ineligible  for  riot  reinsurance. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  this  State  share 
was  to  encourage  the  States  to  take 
measures  to  eliminate  riots  and  civil  dis- 
orders. Experience  has  taught  us  the  ex- 
pense of  such  endeavers  far  outweighs 
the  advantage  to  be  gained. 

Fifth.  Provides  for  an  OfBce  of  Review 
and  Compliance  in  HUD  to  be  operated 
under  the  supervision  of  the  OflQce  of  the 
Federal  Insurance  Administrator.  At 
present,  the  Federal  Insurance  Admin- 
istrator has  virtually  no  policing  powers 
over  the  operation  of  the  program.  The 
only  way  he  hears  about  complaints  or 
inadequacies  comes  through  letters  from 
Congressmen  or  the  inner-city  property 
owners.  The  Insurance  Administrator 
should  have  the  authority  to  check  on 
the  operation  of  these  programs  and  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necesary  to  make 
them  more  effective. 

These  are  the  more  salient  substantive 
provisions  of  the  bill.  It  does  not  provide 
for  any  new  financing.  The  direct  Federal 
insurance  program  will  hopefully  be  paid 
for  through  the  premiums  collected.  In 
the  event  losses  exceed  premiums,  then 
the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  draw 
on  the  same  funds  which  have  already 
been  made  available  for  the  payment  of 
riot  losses. 

The  Federal  urban  insurance  program 
was  passed  last  year.  Based  on  the  Chi- 
cago and  Washington,  D.C.,  hearings, 
and  complaints  received  by  many  of  us. 


this  program  has  been  a  failure.  Many 
of  the  provisions  in  my  bill  were  first 
offered  by  me  as  amendments  to  the  orig- 
inal legislation.  These  amendments  were 
defeated  in  committee  and  on  the  floor- 
based  on  assurances  by  the  insurance  in- 
dustry  and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  that  they  were 
unnecessary.  After  1  year's  experience  I 
have  become  convinced  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  the  only  way  to  afford  viable  in- 
surance programs  for  our  inner-city  resi- 
dents and  property  owners. 

The  bill  has  been  constructed  to  keep 
Federal  incursion  in  the  insurance  indus- 
try at  an  absolute  minimum.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  where  Federal  assistance  no 
longer  becomes  necessary,  the  situation  is 
turned  back  to  the  industry 

The  bUl  follows: 

H.R.  13666 
A  bill  to  amend  title  XII  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide,  under  the  urban 
property  protection  and  reinsurance  pro- 
gram, for  direct  Federal  Insurance  against 
losses  to  habitational  property  for  which 
Insurance  is  not  otherwise  available  or  is 
available  only  at  excessively  surcharged 
rates,  to  make  crime  Insurance  manda- 
tory under  such  program,  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  homeowners  to  aid  in  reducing 
the  causes  of  excessive  surcharges,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o] 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Urban  Property 
Protection  and  Reinsurance  Amendments  of 
1969". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1102(b)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  Immediately 
before  "(2)",  and  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
":  and  (3)  provide  direct  Insurance  through 
the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  case  of  properties  for  which  such  state- 
wide programs  and  the  Federal  reinsurance 
program  do  not  make  property  Insurance 
available  or  do  not  offer  such  insurance  to 
the  property  owners  at  reasonable  rates  as 
defined  herein." 

(b)  (1)  Section  1201  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PROGRAM    AUTHORrrT 

"Sec.  1201.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  establish  and  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams provided  for  In  parts  A,  B,  C  and 
D  of  this  title. 

"(b)(1)  The  powers  of  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  title  shall  terminate  on  April  30, 
1984,  except  to  the  extent  necessary — 

"(A)  to  continue  reinsurance  and  direct 
insurance  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  sections  1223(b)  and  1231(c)  until  April 
30,  1987: 

"(B)  to  process,  verify,  and  pay  claims 
for  reinsured  losses  and  directly  Insured 
losses  and  perform  other  necessary  func- 
tions In  connection  therewith;  and 

"(C)  to  complete  the  liquidation  and  ter- 
mination of  the  reinsurance  and  direct  in- 
surance programs. 

"(2)  On  April  30,  1987,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  possible,  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress,  for  its  approval,  a  plan 
for  the  liquidation  and  termination  of  the 
reinsurance  and  direct  insurance  programs." 

(2)  (A)  Section  1203(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (13)  as  paragraphs  (2)  through 
(14),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  and  below  "the  term—"  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(I)  'directly  Insured  losses'  means  losses 
on  direct  Insurance  claims  and  all  direct  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  connection  therewith  in- 
cluding,  but  not   limited   to,   expenses  for 
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processing,     verifying,     and     paying     such 
losses:". 

iB)  Section  ia03(a)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph) Is  amended  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (13)  and  (14)  as  paragraphs  (14) 
and  (15).  respectively,  and  by  inserting  Im- 
mediately after  paragraph  (12)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

■as)  'manual  rate'  means  the  lowest  ap- 
proved or  advisory  rate  filed  by  the  principal 
rating  organization  for  the  same  classifica- 
tion of  risk  and  territory,  excluding  all  sur- 
chaiges  and  condition  charges:". 

(C>  Section  1221(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  1203(a) 
(10)"  each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "section  1203(a)  (11)". 

ic)  (1)  Title  XII  of  such  Act  (as  amended 
by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  other  than  this 
subsection)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
part  C  and  sections  1231  through  1241  as 
part  D  and  sections  1241  and  1251.  respec- 
tively, and  by  inserting  after  part  B  the 
following  new  part: 

"Part  C — Direct  Federal  Insurance 
"direcr  insurance  of    losses    to    property 

where  INStniANCE  IS  OTHERWISE  UNAVAIL- 
.1BLE  OR  AVAILABLE  ONLY  AT  EXCESSIVELY 
SURCHARGED   RATES 

■Sec.  1231.  (a)  If  at  any  time  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  any  of  the  standard 
lines  of  property  insurance  enumerated  un- 
der subparagraphs  (A)  through  (E)  of  sec- 
tion 1203(a)  (11)  is  not  available  (through 
the  applicable  plan  under  part  A  or  other- 
wise) to  any  property,  or  is  available  to  such 
property  but  only  at  an  unreasonable  rate,  he 
shiUl  make  such  standard  line  of  property  in- 
siu'.ince  available  to  such  property  directly 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine  to  be  appropriate,  at  a  rate 
equal  to  175  jjer  centum  of  the  applicable 
manual  rate:  Provided,  that  no  such  Insur- 
ance shall  be  made  available  to  a  property 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  unin- 
surable. 

"lb)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  subsection  (a) ,  the  Secretary  may  uti- 
lize— 

■ ;  1 )  insurance  companies  and  other  Insur- 
ers, insurance  agents  and  brokers,  and  In- 
surance adjustment  organizations,  as  fiscal 
agents  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  such  other  officers  and  employees  of 
any  executive  agency  (as  defined  In  section 
105  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code) 
as  the  Secretary  and  the  head  of  any  such 
agency  may  from  time  to  time  agree  upon,  on 
a  reimbursement  or  other  basis,  or 

"(3)  both  the  alternatives  sp>eclfied  In 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  or  any  combination 
thereof. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  direct  Insurance  may  be 
continued  for  the  term  of  the  policies  written 
prior  to  the  date  of  termination  of  the  Sec- 
retary's direct  Insurance  authority  under 
this  part,  for  as  long  as  the  Insured  pays  the 
required  direct  Insurance  premiums;  except 
that  direct  Insurance  under  this  part  for  any 
risk  shall  be  terminated  after  notice  when- 
ever the  Secretary  determines  that  the  stand- 
ard lines  of  property  Insurance  enumerated 
under  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (E)  of 
section  1203(a)  (11)  have  become  available  to 
such  property  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  a  rate 
within  a  State  shall  be  presumed  to  be  un- 
reasonable If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
total  premium  (Including  all  surcharges  and 
condition  charges)  charged  to  each  of  50  or 
more  properties  In  that  State  In  any  12 
month  period  exceeds  175  per  centum  of  the 
applicable  manual  rate.  The  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  appropriate  State  Insurance  au- 
thority within  15  days  of  making  any  such 
finding.  The  presimiptlon  of  unreaisonable- 
ness  may  thereafter  be  rebutted  only  If  (1) 


the  appropriate  State  Insurance  authority, 
within  30  days  after  the  date  of  mailing  of 
such  notification,  files  with  the  Secretary  a 
certification  that  such  authority  has  inde- 
Ijendently  determined  that  there  Is  demon- 
strably an  objective  Justification  for  the  Im- 
position of  the  premiums  charged,  stating 
sufficiently  the  basis  for  such  Justification, 
and  (2)  the  Secretary  concurs  In  such  deter- 
mination. 

"(e)  The  amount  of  insurance  provided 
by  the  Secrettiry  with  respect  to  any  prop- 
erty shall  not  exceed  such  limits  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate:  Provided.  That 
no  coverage  shall  be  written  on  any  single 
family  residential  structure  in  excess  of  825,- 
000  or  on  any  manufacturing  or  oommerclal 
structure  In  exoeeb  of  $1,000,000. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  include  In  his  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  on  the  program  under 
this  title  full  and  complete  Information  on 
his  operations  and  activities  under  this  part, 
together  with  such  recommendations  with 
respect  thereto  as  he  may  deem  appropriate." 

Sec.  1232.  The  Secretary  may,  whenever  he 
deems  such  action  to  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  It  may  prescribe,  guarantee  any  bid.  pay- 
ment, or  performance  bond  under  an  agree- 
ment entered  Into  by  a  small  business  con- 
cern which  is  a  construction  contractor  or 
subcontractor  to  enable  such  concern  to  ob- 
tain such  bond.  Any  such  guarantee  may  be 
made  or  effected  either  directly  or  in  coopera- 
tion with  any  qualified  surety  company  or 
other  qualified  company  through  a  participa- 
tion agreement  with  such  company." 

(2)  (A)  Section  1222(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  1233"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  1243". 

(B)  Section  1234(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  1232"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "section  1242". 

(d)(1)(A)  Section  1231(a)  of  .such  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  "or  direct  Insurance" 
after  "reinsurance",  and  by  Inserting  "or 
property  owners"  after  "insurers". 

(B)  Section  1231(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  direct  insurance"  after  "re- 
insurance". 

(2)  (A)  Section  1232(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "the  reinsurance  pro- 
gram" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
reinsurance  and  direct  insurance  programs"; 

(II)  by  inserting  "or  direct  Insurance"  after 
"reinsurance"  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and 
(4): 

(III)  by  Inserting  "or  property  owner"  after 
"any  insurer"  where  it  first  appears  in  para- 
graph ( 4 ) ;  and 

(Iv)  by  inserting  "or  directly  insured"  after 
"reinsured"  in  paragraph  (4). 

(3)  Section  1233  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  direct  Insurance" 
after  "reinsurance"  in  subsection  (a)(1)  and 
each  place  It  appears  in  subsection  (b)(1); 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "part  B"  in  subsection 
(b)(1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "parts 
B  and  C  ". 

(4)  (A)  Section  1234(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Any  Insurer  or 
poor  acquiring  reinsurance"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Any  insurer,  pool,  or  property 
owner  acquiring  reinsurance  or  direct  In- 
surance". 

(B)  Section  1234(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  direct  Insurance" 
after  "reinsurance". 

(e)  Clause  (2)  In  the  first  sentence  of 
section  520(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "and  directly  Insured" 
{ifter  "relncured"  wherever  It  appears. 

Sec.  3.  Section  1203(a)  (3)  of  the  National 
Hotislng  Act  (as  amended  by  section  2(b)  (2) 
of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
insurance  for  such  types,  classes,  and  loca- 
tions of  property  against  the  perils  of  van- 
dalism, malicious  mischief,  burglary,  or 
theft,  as  the  Secretary  by  rule  shall  desig- 
nate"  and   Inserting   In    lieu   thereof    "and 


Insurance  against  the  perils  of  vandalism, 
malicious  mischief,  burglary,  and  theft". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1203(a)(3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (as  amended  by  section 
2(b)(2)  and  section  3  of  this  Act)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Such  Insurance" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Such  insurance  shall  include  insurance 
against  direct  losses  to  property  (as  defined 
and  limited  by  the  Secretary)  which  occur 
during  the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of 
such  property.  Such  Insurance". 

(b)  Part  B  of  title  XII  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"REINSURANCE  OF  LOSSES  DURING  CONSTRUCTION 
OR    REHABn-lTATION 

"Sec.  1225.  Tlie  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
offer  to  any  insurer  or  pool  reinsurance 
against  losses  to  habitational  property 
which  occur  during  the  construction  or  reha- 
bilitation of  svich  property.  Except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  all  of  the  pro- 
visions, terms,  and  conditions  of  this  title 
relating  to  reinsurance  of  losses  from  riots 
or  civil  disorders  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
the  reinsurance  of  losses  which  occur  during 
the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  habi- 
tational projjerty." 

Sec.  5.  Section  1211(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 9 ) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (10)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"( 11 )  commissions  paid  to  agents,  brokers, 
and  producers  for  or  with  respect  to  policies 
written  under  the  plan  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  prevailing  rate  being  paid  in  the  same 
territory  for  or  with  respect  to  other  policies 
of  the  same  type  which  are  not  written  under 
the  plan,  as  determined  and  certified  to  the 
Secret&rj-  by  the  State  insurance  authority." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  1214  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Each  report  and  other  document  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  by  a  State  insurance 
authority  with  respect  to  experience  under 
the  applicable  plan  under  this  part  shall  set 
forth  and  describe  any  losses  sustained  on 
habitational  property  separately  from  the 
losses  sustained  on  business,  commercial,  and 
other  nonhabltational  property." 

(b)  Section  1234  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  Each  report  and  other  document  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  by  an  Insurer  or 
other  person  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  reinsurance  under  this  title  shall  set  forth 
and  describe  any  losses  sustained  on  habita- 
tional property  separately  from  the  losses 
sustained  on  business,  commercial,  and  other 
nonhabltational  property." 

Sec.  7.  Section  1214  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  (after  the  new  subsection  added  by 
section  6(a)  of  this  Act)  the  following  new 
svibsectlon : 

"(d)  The  Secretary,  through  an  Office  of 
Review  and  Compliance  under  the  Federal 
Insurance  Administrator,  shall  periodically 
review  each  plan  under  this  part  and  the 
methods  and  practices  by  which  such  plan 
is  being  actually  carried  out  in  the  areas  and 
communities  where  it  is  Intended  to  operate, 
In  order  to  assure  that  such  plan  Is  effectively 
making  essential  property  insurance  readily 
available  in  such  areas  and  communities  and 
Is  otherwise  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  and  in  order  to  identify  any  aspects  of 
the  operation  or  administration  of  such  plan 
which  may  require  revision,  modification,  or 
other  action  to  carry  out  such  purposes." 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  1223(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  par- 
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ransomed  at  the  cost  of  further  inter- 
national humiliation  to  the  United  States 
and  the  loss  of  15  Communist  agents  pro- 
vocateur to  the  Brazilian  Government. 

The  event  makes  one  wonder  what  is 
the  result  we  would  have  received  similar 
cooperation  had  the  decisionmaking  in 
Brazil  had  been  under  a  Communist 
government. 

With  hundreds  of  American  captives 
in  North  Korea  and  in  North  Vietnam 
being  treated  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Geneva  Convention,  may 
we  not  assume  they  are  actually  detained 
as  political  prisoners  rather  than  military 
prisoners  of  war.  This  administration 
must  obtain  the  early  release  of  our  "liv- 
ing casualties"  languishing  in  Communist 
prisons.  If  our  Government  fails  to  secure 
the  return  of  these  Americans,  I  feel  that 
an  aroused  American  citizenry  may  soon 
learn  a  lesson  from  the  Communists  on 
how  to  force  release  of  prisoners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  personal 
thanks  to  the  Brazilian  Government  for 
their  cooperation  and  humanitarian  con- 
sideration of  our  representative,  and  I 
would  caution  the  Communist  gangsters 
to  beware  of  their  fad  of  kidnaping  Amer- 
ican diplomats  to  be  exploited  as  hos- 
tages for  barter— reminding  the  Reds 
that  there  are  numerous  representatives 
of  the  Communist  bloc  countries  walking 
the  streets  of  the  United  States. 

I  insert  a  news  clipping  from  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks : 

Envoy    Released   in   Brazil— Elbeick   Freed 

Ajtt;r  Prisoners  Reach  Mexico 

(By  John  Goshko) 

Rio   DE   Janeiro,   September   7. — C.   Burke 

Elbrick,  the  U.S.  ambassador  kidnapped  by 

leftist  terrorists  four  days  ago,  was  released 

by  his  captors  tonight— his  forehead  gashed 

by  a  pistol  blow  but  otherwise  in  good  health 

and  spirits. 

Elbrick,  61,  was  picked  up  by  a  cab  driver 
as  he  wandered  along  a  street  in  a  residenUal 
district  where  the  kidnapers  put  him  out  of 
a  car. 

His  release  came  78  hours  after  he  was 
taken  from  his  car  at  gunpoint  Thursday 
and  Ave  hours  after  15  Brazilian  political 
prisoners,  whose  freedom  had  been  de- 
manded as  ransom  for  the  Ambassador's  life 
reached  sanctuary  In  Mexico  City. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  embassy  residence 
Elbrick   made   this   brief  statement: 

"To  coin  an  understatement  of  the  year, 
I'm  glad  to  be  back.  I'm  glad  the  kidnapers 
lived  up  to  their  word  and  let  me  go.  and 
I'm  very  grateful  to  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment for  taking  the  action  necessary  to  brine 
about  my  liberation." 

Within  moments  after  his  return,  Elbrick 
was  on  the  phone  talking  to  President  Nixon 
at  the  summer  White  House  in  San  Cle- 
mente,  Calif.  The  content  of  their  talk  was 
not  immediately  made  known. 

The  ambassador  also  was  rtsited  by 
Brazilian  Foreign  Minister  Jose  Magalhaes 
Pinto,  who  rushed  to  the  residence  Immedi- 
ately after  being  Informed  of  Elbrick's  return 
During  the  past  three  days,  Magalhaes  Plnto 
has  acted  as  spokesman  for  the  Brazilian 
government  in  the  negotiations  that  brought 
the  successful  exchange  of  the  ambassador 
for  the  political  prisoners. 

Elbrick  gave  Magalhaes  Plnto  a  letter  from 
Secretary  of  State  WUllam  P.  Rogers  thank- 
ing  the  Brazilian  government  for  itG  actions 
In  "putting  the  ambassador's  life  above  all 
other  considerationB",  The  letter  had  been 
relayed  from  Washington  for  delivery  to 
the  Brazilian  Government  as  soon  as  Elbrick 
was  released.  He  has  been  ambassador  since 
Julys. 
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Although  Elbrick  told  reporters  throngtne 
around  the  front  gates  of  the  embassy  resU 
dence  that  he  was  unable  to  talk  fully  at 
the  moment,  embassy  spokesman  iat« 
quoted  him  as  giving  these  brief  details  about 
his  captivity : 

Referring  to  a  bandage  on  the  right  side 
of  his  forehead,  Elbrick  said  he  had  own 
struck  with  a  pistol  butt  at  the  time  of  the 
kidnaping.  * 

"They  had  no  intention  of  harming  me  at 
any  time,"  he  said,  "but  I  did  not  know 
this  so  I  resisted  when  they  told  me  to  cIom 
my  eyes  as  they  transferred  me  from  one  car 
to  another.  I  was  not  about  to  close  my  eves 
for  anyone  at  that  moment." 

The  ambassador  said  that  otherwise  he  v,a« 
treated  well  by  his  captors,  who  brought  him 
cigars  and  even  washed  his  shirt.  During  hU 
capUvlty,  he  was  kept  in  a  bare,  9-by-12-foot 
room  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  house  al- 
though  Elbrick  added  he  had  no  idea  of  it« 
location. 

At  the  time  of  his  release  tonight,  he  said 
he  was  put  In  a  car  wearing  darkened  gl.vses 
through  which  he  was  unable  to  see  and 
after  some  drU-ing  around,  was  put  out  on  a 
side  street  in  a  residential  area  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city. 

After  dropping  him  off  on  the  street  todav 
Elbrick  said,  his  captors  told  him  to  wait  15 
minutes  before  moving.  However,  he  im- 
mediately began  walking  In  search  of  help 
As  he  reached  a  nearby  intersection,  a  cab 
pulled  up  beside  him.  and  he  was  recognized 
by  the  driver,  who  said:  "You  are  the  Amer- 
ican ambassador — poor  fellow."  The  driver 
then  took  him  to  the  emba.ssy  residence. 

Elbrick's  return  climaxed  a  tense  cat-and- 
mouse  game  that  began  with  his  kidnaping 
Thursday  as  he  was  returning  to  his  office 
after  lunch  at  the  residence. 

A  note  left  In  his  car  Identified  his  abduc- 
tors as  members  of  two  groups  active  in  a 
mounting  campaign  of  urban  terrorism 
against  Brazil's  military-dominated,  right- 
wing  government. 

They  are  the  National  Liberation  Action 
which  Is  reputedly  led  by  a  former  Commu- 
nist deputy,  Carlos  Marlghela,  and  the  Octo- 
ber Revolutionary  Movement  (MR-8),  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  1967  date  when  Com- 
munist guerrilla  Che  Guevara,  was  killed  in 
Bolivia. 

In  exchange  for  Elbrick,  the  kidnapers  de- 
manded the  release  and  safe  conduct  to  Mex- 
ico of  14  men  and  a  woman,  mostly  leftist 
student  leaders,  imprisoned  bv  the  govern- 
ment for  alleged  subversive  activities. 

On  Friday,  the  government  agreed  to  meet 
the  kidnapers'  terms,  and  yesterday,  after 
considerable  confusion  and  delay,  a  Brazilian 
air  force  plane  took  off  for  Mexico  with  the 
15  prisoners. 

In  their  various  communications  to  the 
government  the  kidnapers  made  clear  that 
they  would  not  release  Elbrick  until  they 
were  satisfied  the  15  were  safe  In  Mexico. 
This  made  today,  which  Ironically  is 
Brazilian  independence  day,  a  time  of  tense 
waiting. 

Shortly  after  the  plane  landed,  photos  of 
the  prisoners  on  Mexican  soil  were  relayed  to 
Rio  by  radio  and  immediately  displayed  over 
local  television  stations  as  proof  that  the 
Brazilian  government  had  kept  Its  end  of  the 
bargain. 
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The  15  prisoners,  haggard  ;uid  some  still 
wearing  blue  denim  prison  uniforms  with 
crude  identification  numbers,  said  in  Mexico 
City  that  they  did  not  know  until  airborne 
that  they  were  serving  eis  the  ransom  for 
the  ambassador. 

Under  terms  of  Mexico's  agreement  on  their 
political  asylum,  they  were  free  to  go  after 
leaving  the  airport. 

After  an  almost  20-hotir  flight  aboard  a 
Brazlian  C-130  Hercules  transport  plane,  the 
group  was  not  allowed  off  the  plane  for  35 
minutes  because  of  dlplc«natlc  problems. 
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They  claimed  they  were  handcuffed  and  not 
allowed  to  smoke  during  the  flight,  although 
they  were  given  a  meal  aboard. 

The  plane's  pilot,  Brazilian  MaJ.  Edon 
Belnlsch,  told  newsmen  the  delay  came  be- 
cause he  could  not  release  the  prisoners  until 
they  received  entry  clearance  from  the  Bra- 
zilian Embassy  and  from  Mexican  officials. 

One  of  the  prisoners,  Flavlo  Tavares,  a 
columnist  for  a  left-wing  Rio  newspaper  be- 
fore his  Jailing,  had  said  he  was  confident  of 
Elbrick's  release. 

"It  would  be  madness  not  to  release  him 
immediately,"  he  said. 

"The  process  of  armed  revolution  against 
the  Brazilian  government  Is  now  beginning 
to  get  under  way,"  he  added. 

•Now  I  am  going  to  stay  here  In  Mexico 
and  reconstruct  my  life,"  he  said,  adding  that 
he  did  not  know  if  his  wife  and  three-year- 
old  daughter  would  be  Joining  him  here. 

Maria  Augusta  Carneiro,  22,  a  student,  was 
one  of  the  last  prisoners  off  the  plane.  "I  am 
going  to  sleep,  then  look  for  a  Job.  I  am 
going  to  stay  In  Mexico,"  she  said. 

The  oldest  of  the  prisoners,  Gregorio 
Bezerra,  70,  said  to  be  dying  of  cancer,  ap- 
peared spry  but  tired.  An  old-line  Commu- 
nist leader  from  Recife,  he  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  19  years  Imprisonment  In  1964. 
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PROGRESS.  PROMISE,  AND 
PROBLEMS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  SiKES)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  visit  in  recent  weeks  a 
number  of  coimtries,  some  of  them  well 
off  the  beaten  track  insofar  as  congres- 
sional interest  generally  is  shown.  I  had 
noted  many  times  that  a  large  part  of 
the  world  extending  from  Greece  to  In- 
donesia is  not  well  known  in  congres- 
sional circles,  yet  it  comprises  an  area 
where  progress  is  being  made,  in  most 
countries,  and  where  conflicting  ideolo- 
gies are  seeking  to  dominate.  The  course 
of  history  may  well  be  affected  by  events 
which  now  are  occurring  in  these  emerg- 
ing and  developing  nations  of  the  world. 
I  am  glad  to  report  high  morale  and 
dedication  of  U.S.  persoimel  in  these 
areas — a  stimulating  and  encouraging 
thing  in  view  of  the  comparative  isola- 
tion which  many  of  them  must  endure. 
The  trip  was  a  most  interesting  experi- 
ence which  I  propose  to  touch  upon 
briefly  here  and  to  discuss  in  detail  later 
in  reports  to  my  committee  and  to  De- 
partments of  Government. 

I  went  at  a  time  when  U.S.  prestige  was 
at  one  of-  its  highest  points  in  years — 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  success  of  the 
man-on-the-moon  program.  There  was 
no  country  that  I  visited  whose  people 
had  not  followed  by  some  means  the 
progress  of  the  moonshot,  and  all  of 
them  were  excited  and  thrilled  at  its  out- 
come. Regretfully,  we  have  not  taken  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  moon  landing.  In  some  areas,  lack  of 
planning  or  lack  of  publicity  material 
has  held  back  the  showing  of  effective  ex- 
hibits. In  fact,  only  in  Burma  did  U.S. 
representatives  make  what  I  considered 
full  use  of  the  opportunity.  There,  despite 
the  fact  that  U.S.  activities  generally  are 
curbed,  an  effective  exhibit  was  prepared 
in  an  unoccupied  building.  Photographs 
were  displayed  showing  various  stages  in 
the  space  program.  There  were  models  of 
a  rocket  and  of  the  lunar  landing  craft, 


and  a  large  and  impressive  model  of  the 
surface  of  the  moon  complete  with  land- 
ing craft,  astronauts,  and  footprints.  In 
another  room,  a  movie  was  run  contin- 
uously during  the  hours  the  exhibit  was 
open.  This  outstanding  display  was  fully 
tailored  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  U.S.  team  is  to  be  highly 
commended  for  its  work.  It  is  disap- 
pointing that  comparable  efforts  have 
not  been  made  elsewhere. 

I  am  very  glad  to  state  also  that  in 
South  Vietnam  the  picture  is  much 
brighter  for  allied  forces.  The  enemy  has 
been  hurt  and  hurt  badly,  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  military  pressure  will  in 
time  bring  realistic  negotiations  in  Paris. 
This  I  commented  on  in  detail  in  Thurs- 
day's Congressional  Record.  The  allied 
military  team  h£is  the  combat  situation 
well  in  hand,  and  our  flghting  forces  are 
prepared  to  meet  any  new  initiative  the 
enemy  may  attempt.  The  Vietnamese 
have  strengthened  their  Government  and 
their  economy  and  they  are  steadily  as- 
suming a  more  effective  combat  role. 
More  and  more  hamlets  are  being 
brought  under  Government  security.  A 
total  of  17  million  people  live  in  South 
Vietnam;  15  million  of  them  live  in  areas 
of  Government  security.  This  security 
continues  to  gain  ground  and  a  strong 
pacifloation  program  is  in  progress  de- 
spite a  reversion  by  enemy  forces  to 
guerrilla-type  assassination,  coercion, 
extortion,  and  terrorism.  The  enemy  has 
not  won  a  single  major  engagement  or 
captured  an  important  city.  Despite  the 
cessation  of  the  bombing,  which  greatly 
eased  his  supply  problem,  the  allied 
forces  by  redoubled  efforts  have  kept 
him  off  balance  and  seriously  decimated 
his  numbers.  Nevertheless,  the  Commu- 
nist is  a  stubborn  enemy  and  he  continues 
to  fight.  However  objective  our  efforts 
may  be  at  the  Paris  peace  talks,  we  have 
no  recourse  but  to  maintain  pressure  on 
the  enemy  in  Vietnam  until  those  talks 
bear  fruit.  This  also  means  troop  with- 
drawals must  be  based  on  the  progress  of 
the  war  or  the  progress  of  the  peace 
talks,  not  on  wishful  thinking.  Thus  far, 
realism  at  the  peace  talks  has  not  been 
forthcoming  because  antiwar  publicity  in 
the  United  States  and  stress  on  troop 
withdrawals  have  convinced  the  enemy 
further  concessions  are  forthcoming. 

These  generally  favorable  .'Situations  is 
offset  at  least  in  official  circles  in  some 
areas  by  serious  concern  over  future  U.S. 
intentions  regarding  our  commitments 
abroad.  There  is  also  the  obvious  fact 
that  U.S.  influence  among  most  Mediter- 
ranean nations  is  largely  gone  and  that 
Communists  have  made  gains  R.mong 
some  Southeast  Asian  nations.  Russian 
missions  are  nearly  everywhere  offering 
credits  and  arms  and  taking  in  payment 
food  or  other  products.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  learned  from  the  Russians. 
They  offer  hard  rather  than  soft  loans, 
and  they  give  nothing  free.  They  are 
better  traders  than  we. 

Talk  of  troop  withdrawals  and  defense 
cutbacks  in  the  United  States  plus  un- 
certainty over  U.S.  policies  thus  have 
combined  to  stimulate  Communist  activ- 
ity in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  may 
result  in  adjustments  in  policy  by  na- 
tions directly  under  Communist  pres- 
sure. It  would  not  take  much  at  this 


stage  to  encourage  defections  of  some  of 
our  friends  to  the  other  side. 

For  instance,  Burma's  socialistic  gov- 
ernment may  not  now  have  reason  to 
steer  a  more  independent  course.  India's 
march  toward  socialism  is  more  likely 
to  continue.  Nationalism  of  the  banks 
there  is  a  straw  in  the  wind,  and  Rus- 
sian influence  is  being  exerted  to  obtain 
a  naval  base  with  which  to  enhance  Com- 
munist activities  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
area.  This  is  not  a  happy  situation  when 
one  considers  that  India  is  the  second 
largest  nation  in  the  world.  Cambodia's 
slight  shift  away  from  the  Communist 
embrace  is  more  likely  to  remain  an  ac- 
commodation only,  in  preparation  for 
the  eventuality  of  an  allied  victory  in 
Vietnam  when  that  comes.  Sihanouk 
does  not  want  an  unfriendly  Thailand 
and  South  Vietnam  on  either  flank.  The 
Communists  maintain  constant  pressure 
on  the  Government  of  Laos,  a  country 
where  they  hold  as  much  territory  as  they 
want  for  a  buffer  zone  despite  a  valiant 
fight  by  Grovernment  forces. 

I  was  disappointed  to  note  what  I  must 
interpret  as  a  wait-and-see  attitude  by 
our  representatives  in  Indonesia.  As  a 
result  of  a  shift  in  government  which 
occurred  only  because  the  Communists 
were  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  assume  con- 
trol, there  is  now  a  favorable  picture  for 
Western  interests  in  Indonesia.  Many  of 
that  country's  present  leaders  are 
friendly  toward  the  United  States.  We 
should  be  moving  actively  there  to  en- 
courage stronger  alliances  with  the  West. 
Indonesia  is  one  of  the  largest  nations 
in  the  world,  and  it  hsis  definite  ambi- 
tions for  leadership  in  its  area;  leader- 
ship which  can  have  Western  rather  than 
Communist  orientation 

In  the  complex  and  sometimes  con- 
fusing picture  of  developing  natlMis, 
there  are  some  bright  spots.  For  instance, 
Singapore  which,  although  rejected  for 
membership  in  the  Federation  of  Ma- 
laysia, is  the  brightest  star  in  the  area. 
Its  progressive  administration  has  made 
i:>henomenal  progress  in  building  good 
homes  to  replace  slums,  in  providing 
clean  government,  and  in  exercising  and 
encouraging  leadership  in  trade  and  in- 
dustry. The  Government  pays  cash  for 
its  needs  and  has  a  favorable  credit 
balance.  United  States,  take  heed. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  courageous  leap 
from  a  feudal  to  a  modem  society  now 
being  made  by  Iran.  The  stable  Govern- 
ment of  the  Shah  has  provided  land  re- 
form and  backed  both  industrial  and 
agricultural  progress.  Promising  young 
men  who  receive  a  basic  education  dur- 
ing their  army  service  may  be  sent  back 
as  teachers  in  their  home  villages  while 
still  in  uniform. 

Now  let  me  comment  on  what  I  regret- 
fully must  term  a  lack  of  imagination 
and  initiative  by  U.S.  representatives 
abroad.  I  am  puzzled  to  find  reasons  for 
this.  I  hasten  to  state  that  the  United 
States  has  many  able  and  dedicated  pub- 
lic servants  in  its  foreign  missions  and 
many  who  perform  their  duties  in  an  out- 
standing manner.  Nevertheless.  I  caxmot 
escape  the  apprehension  that  State  De- 
partment policies  generally  are  not  as 
vigorous  in  support  of  U.S.  interests  as 
they  should  be.  I  find  many  in  our  For- 
eign Service  who  agree  that  we  give  up 
too  easilj-  in  confrontation  or  discussion 
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to  those  whc 

Perhaps 
diplomacy 
away  progrs 
the  necessitj 
a  need  for 
counterpart 
of  other  year 
should  be 


with  repres  sntatlves  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. The  hard-sell  aggressiveness  re- 
quired to  farther  U.S.  policies  too  often 
seems  to  be  lacking.  The  power  and  pres- 
tige of  the  United  States  do  not  suggest 
a  hat-in-haUd  approach  or  obeisance  in 
our  dealingsl abroad:  nor  do  we  need  bluff 
and  bluster! We  have  shown  our  good  in- 
tentions tittle  and  again  to  nearly  every 
country  in  the  world:  we  should  combine 
this    backgiiound    with    strong    imple- 
mentation df  U.S.  policy  in  support  of 
democratic  ideals,  and  we  should  be  suffi- 
ciently pracljical  to  Umit  our  help  abroad 
help  us. 
^e  cutting  edge  of  American 
I  dulled  by  20  years  of  give- 
jms  and  soft  loans  without 
for  a  quid  pro  quo.  There  is 
I  return  of  the  present-day 
bf  the  shrewd  Yankee  trader 
1. 1  must  conclude  that  there 
lore  positive  direction   and 
stronger  motivation  from  Washington 
An  example  of  what  I  mean  is  shown  in 
discussions  nfcw  in  progress  on  the  return 
-  of  Okinawa  ()o  Japanese  rule.  A  number 
-of  years  ago  la  commitment  in  principle 
was  made  to  ietum  Okinawa  to  Japanese 
Jurisdiction.    Dut  no  date  was  specified 
Now.  unaccountably.  1972  has  become  the 
year  to  accomplish  this  and  the  Japs  are 
msistmg  thai   they  spell  out  the  terms 
under  which  Jie  United  States  will  con- 
tmue  to  havi  base  rights.  Neither  the 
date  nor  the  Conditions  are  justified  by 
the  facts.  Nevertheless,  I  find  some  US 
representatives  in  Tokyo  who  accept  the 
Japanese  cas(!  as  irrefutable  and  even 
argue  for  it;  this  despite  the  fact  that 
we  have  pour^  $3.6  bUlion  into  the  re- 
bmldmg  of  Jaban.  that  we  provide  mili- 
tary defense  lor  Japan  at  our  own  ex- 
pense, and  that  the  Japs  enjoy  a  billion- 
doUar-a-year  trade  advantage  here 

It  IS  hard  tb  imagine  Russia  yielding 
on  a  question;  of  territorial  jurisdiction 
Ho/Vk  '"^^t-  They  would  simolv  say 
that  the  mattei-  is  not  open  for  discussion 
at  this  time  a^d  that  would  be  the  end 
of  It.  Nor  would  the  world  get  excited 
about  it^  We  tf  nd  to  lead  ouileh  es  lAtS 
traps  when  it  is  not  necessary 
oii!  "'°.Hl'*  bei  interesting  to  speculate 
a^so  on  the  effect  of  an  all-out  effort  by 
U.S  diplomatic  personnel  to  bring  about 
a  settlement  ol  the  Kashmir  dispute  be- 
tween India  iid  Pakistan.  After  con- 
versations witli  nationals  of  both  coun- 
tries. I  am  conkonced  that  however  bold 
™f"^  ^  presetted  on  the  question,  both 
countries  woulj  like  to  find  a  solution, 
even  by  partition,  and  to  end  this  pri- 
mary cause  of  (Jissent  between  them 

otwVTH""'  ^^°^^  ^-S-  Embassiesand 
other  buildings  abroad.  Those  we  have 
purchased  or  biiilt  have  gone  up  in  value 
and  most  of  thfem  continue  to  be  satte^ 
factorily  located.  In  areas  where  we  lease 
we  are  making  a  mistake  by  failing  to 
buy  or  to  build    Prices  are  going  up  by 
leaps  and  bounc  s.  The  importance  of  the 
U.S.  presence  ij;  not  going  to  diminish. 
Our  status  reqiires  facilities  which  are 
both  adequate   n  space  and  impressive 
m  appearance,  it  will  cost  money  to  ac- 
Si"""^  T^4^*'^  "b^  but  it  will  cost  more 
to  wait.  The  U.^  Embassy  and  the  Am- 
bassador's residence  in  New  Delhi  offer 
an  outstanding  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished. 
A  matter  of  paramount  interest  is  that 
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of  modernization  of  weapons  for  our  own 
forces  as  well  as  for  nearly  all  of  our 
allies.  The  Jbattle  for  modernization  for 
our  own  forces  is  now  being  fought  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  shocking  to  me  that  there 
should  be  any  question  about  the  require- 
ment for  modernization  when  it  is  ob- 
vious that  many  of  our  important  weap- 
ons systems  are  now  a  generation  behind 
their  Russian  counterparts.  It  has  been 
well  stated  that  if  we  are  to  draft  men  to 
fight  we  should  at  least  give  them  ade- 
quate weapons  with  which  to  flght. 

If  the  situation  of  weapons  moderniza- 
tion is  serious  at  home,  it  is  much  worse 
abroad.  The  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
our  friends  average  two  generations  be- 
hind those  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists,  whose  countries   the>'   border 
Take    Turkey    as    an    Ulustration.    The 
Turks  have  rifles,  tanks,  and  naval  ves- 
sels,  including   submarines,   which   are 
World  War  n  vintage.  The  Turks  are  well 
trained  and  effective  fighting  men.  There 
is  realism  and  confidence  in  their  ranks. 
Yet  it  seems  inexcusable  to  expect  Turk- 
ish fighting  men  to  effectively  repel  su- 
perior numbers  plus  superior  weapons  in 
the  hands  of  equally  well -trained  and  ef- 
lective  Russian   forces   at   the  Txirkish 
borders  or  on  the  Bosporus.  Under  these 
circumstances   Turkey  can   scarcely   be 
blamed  for  seeking  better  relations  with 
Russia. 

Taiwan  is  perhaps  an  even  more  im- 
pressive example,  for  this  little  country, 
by  its  location  and  the  temper  of  its 
Government  and  its  people,  exercises  re- 
straint on  Communist  aggression  just  as 
South   Vietnam   and   South   Korea   do 
Taiwan's    defense   forces   help   to    dis- 
courage direct  aggression  from  colossal 
Red  China.  Yet  the  Taiwanese  forces, 
which  cannot  begin  to  match  those  of 
Red  China  in  numbers,   are  not  even 
making  comparable  progress  in  modern- 
ization. Each  day  their  weapons  are  fall- 
ing further  behind  those  of  Red  China  in 
effectiveness.  Taiwan  needs  F-4's  to  re- 
place aging  and  obsolescent  P-86's.  Red 
China  is  building  Mig-19-s  and  has  Mig- 
21's  in  inventory.  Taiwan  has  no  sub- 
mannes.  yet  Red  China  has  33,  including 
one   guided-missUe   submarine,    and    is 
building  more. 

One  of  the  gravest  omissions  to  me 
is  the  lack  of  shelters  for  aircraft  pro- 
tection in  Taiwan.  A  loss  of  control  of 
the  air  over  Taiwan  could  be  a  prelude 
to  disaster  in  the  event  of  conflict  be- 
tween Taiwan  and  Red  China.  The 
memory  of  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
Arab  aircraft  caught  on  the  ground  by 
Israeh  planes  during  the  6-day  war 
brings  a  chill  of  apprehension  when  one 
considers  the  overwhelming  superiority 
in  numbers  of  the  Communist  Chinese  air 
force.  To  me  it  appears  essential  that  the 
aircraft  of  the  Republic  of  China  be  pro- 
tected from  similar  destruction  by  wave 
after  wave  of  Red  aircraft. 

Nations  which  need  modern  weapons 
are  willing  to  buy  to  the  limit  of  their 
ability  If  we  agree  to  seU  to  them.  We  can 
weU  afford  to  provide  additional  stocks 
to  stanch  friends  if  they  are  needed 

I  return  with  the  strong  conviction 
that  we  are  not  giving  sufficient  stress 
to  the  various  personnel  exchange  pro- 
grams. Almost  without  exception  for- 
eign nationals  who  train  in  our  country 
return  to  their  homelands  to  exercise 
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influence  which  is  favorable  to  the  United 
States.  This.  I  believe,  is  true  for  all  typ^ 
of  exchange  programs.  However,  there  Is 
a  particular  need  to  encourage  additional 
foreign  military  personnel  to  take  ad- 
vantage  of  training  in  military  missions 
and  in  colleges  in  the  United  States  a 
good  example  is  Indonesia,  where  -he  at 
titudes  of  U.S.-tralned  individuals  who 
now  have  strong  influence  in  government 
have  substantially  reversed  the  anti-U  s 
policies  of  the  previous  administration 
In  most  of  the  areas  I  visited  there  is 
progress;  much  more  measurable  in  some 
than  in  others.  A  few  have  governments 
which  are  unreceptive  to  Western  ideas- 
at  least  at  the  mom.ent.  But  the  great 
majority  are  cooperative  and  some  are 
enthusiastically  so.  I  found  no  unfriendly 
people  and  this  should  tell  us  something 
There  is  an  awakening  of  opportimity  in 
the  world  today  and  we  can  provide  di- 
rection to  it  if  we  offer  dramatic  leader- 
ship. 


MORTIMER  CAPLIN  DISCUSSES  MIN- 
IMUM INCOME  TAX  AND  RELATED 
TAX  REFORMS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  oider 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Reuss)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  former  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  Mortimer 
M.  Caplin  has  written  an  excellent  arti- 
cle analyzing  the  principal  minimum  in- 
come tax  proposals,  as  well  as  related 
proposals  dealing  with  changes  in  the 
standard  deduction.  The  article  appears 
in  volume  55,  No.  5  of  the  Virginia  Law 
Review.  I  commend  the  article  to  mv  col- 
leagues and  include  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 
The  Minimum  Income  Tax  and  Related 
Refohms 
(By  Mortimer  M.  Caplin)  • 
Today  more  than  ever  before,  the  American 
public  Is  convinced  of  the  need  to  reform 
our  federal  tax  laws.  Though  Americans  ful- 
fill their   tax  obligations   with  Integrltv,  a 
sense  of  duty  and   a  better  will  than  'tax- 
payers anywhere  else  in  the  world,  through- 
out   the    country    there    is    increasing   con- 
sciousness and  resentment  of  high  rates,  un- 
fairness and  discrimination  in  the  ux  sys- 
tem.   The   middle-class   salaried    individual, 
whose  income  is  fully  subject  to  tax  at  ordi- 
nary rates  and  who  has  no  loophole  through 
which    to    crawl,    is    particularly   concerned. 
The  existence  of  the  10  percent  surcharge— 
and  the  llltelihood  of  its  continuation  '—has 
deepened  tlUs  feeling.  The  volume  of  mall 
which  the  Congress  has  received  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tax  reform  in  the  past  montlis  is  both 
impressive  and  disturbing.' 

What  has  produced  thia  surge  of  interest 

in  tax  reform?  The  key  is  to  be  found  in  some 

facts  about  the  operation  of  our  income  tax 

system.  In  1967.  155  citizens  with  incomes  of 

over  200.000  dollars,  and  21  individuals  with 

Incomes   of   over    1    million   dollars   paid  no 

federal  income  tax.'  In  1966,  four  individuals, 

with  total  incomes  ranging  from  6  million 

dollars  to  more  than  10  mUUon  dollars,  were 

able  to  escape  federal  Income  tax  altogether 

by   carefully  planned   use   of   the   unlimited 

charitable  contribution  deduction.*  For  the 

same  year,  a  fifth  taxpayer  had  total  income 

of  more  than  than  1.2  mlUion  dollars,  offset 

by    large   deductions    for   capital   gains   and 

interest.  He  paid  a  total  tax  of  383  dollars— 

about  3/lOOths  of  1  percent  of  his  Income.- 

His  tax  bill  was  approximately  equal  to  that 

of  a  single  taxpayer  with  ordinary  Income  of 
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2,400  dollars.  A  sixth  individual  had  total  in- 
come of  over  1.3  million  dollars,  but  pri- 
marily because  of  very  large  percentage  de- 
pletion deductions,  paid  no  tax  at  all.'  An- 
other investor  in  mineral  properties  had  in- 
come of  more  than  924,000  dollars  and  paid 
tax  of  397  dollars — about  4/100th8  of  1  per- 
cent of  his  income.'  A  real  estate  investor  had 
over  860.000  dollars  in  real  estate  deductions 
and  paid  no  tax  on  income  of  more  than  1.4 
million  dollars.' 

Data  on  the  overall  incidence  of  the  in- 
come tax  confirms  the  same  fundamental 
lesson :  Despite  the  essential  objective  of  the 
income  tax  to  match  tax  with  the  ability  to 
pay.  in  significant  areas  of  its  operation  the 
income  tax  system  requires  very  little  tax 
from  those  w^tb  substantial  abilities  to  pay. 
In  1961,  when  tax  rates  nominally  ranged 
up  to  a  maximum  of  91  percent,  effective  tax 
rates  reached  a  high  of  30  to  35  percent  for 
people  having  annual  incomes  between  50.- 

000  and  200,000  dollars  and  declined  to  about 
27  percent  for  people  whose  Incomes  exceeded 

1  million  dollars  a  year."  A  recent  Treasury 
Department  study,  based  on  1966  data,  shows 
the  same  pattern.  Employing  the  so-called 
"amended  adjusted  gross  income" '"  as  its 
measuring  rod,  the  study  indicates  that  aver- 
age effective  tax  rates  rose  to  a  maximum  of 
32  percent,  but  receded  to  about  30  i>€rcent 
for  those  whose  incomes  were  between  500,000 
dollars  and  1  million  dollars,  and  further  de- 
clined to  about  28  percent  for  those  whose 
Incomes  were  over  1  million  dollars." 

A  different  symptom  of  the  same  basic 
defect  in  the  income  tax  system  is  the  mark- 
edly disparate  tax  treatment  aiccorded  tax- 
payers whose  real  economic  income  is  the 
same.  The  artist  pays  tax  at  ordinary  Income 
rates  when  he  sells  his  paintings:  '-'  the  in- 
vestor receives  capital  gains  treatment  when 
he  sells  the  patent  on  his  new  potato-peeler." 
The  self-employed  individual  or  the  man 
who  earns  a  salary  Is  subject  to  the  ordinary 
rate  schedule;  his  friend  down  the  street,  who 
has  enough  capital  to  support  himself  from 
Investment  income,  puts  his  money  In  mu- 
nicipal bonds  and  is  subject  to  no  rate  sched- 
ule at  all — his  interest  income  is  entirely 
exempt  from  tax."  The  investor  in  stocks 
pays  full  tax  on  his  dividend  income:"  the 
investor  in  leased  airplanes  or  railroad  cars 
shelters  his  Income  from  tax  by  means  of 
large  investment  credits "  and  depreciation 
deductions '"  having  little  or  no  relation  to 
the  magnitude  of  his  cash  investment.'* 

THE    SOtJRCE    OF    THE    PROBLEM 

These  results  flow  from  a  variety  of  special 
provisions  in  our  Income  tax  system  which 
grant  favorable  tax  treatment  to  certain 
classes  of  income  and  allow  generous  deduc- 
tions for  certain  kinds  of  expenditures.  The 
complete  tax  freedom  of  municipal  bond 
interest,'"  the  low  tax  rates  Imposed  on  long 
term  capital  gain  income,*^  the  grant  of  full 
depreciation  deductions  on  highly  leveraged 
investments,^  the  special  deductions  accord- 
ed in  the  mineral  field,"  and  other  tax  prefer- 
ences, particularly  when  combined,  permit 
some  taxpayers  to  realize  a  large  real  income 
without  bearing  a  correlative  share  of  the  tax 
burden,  and  generate  major  disparities  in  the 
treatment  of  similarly  situated  taxpayers. 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  average  tax- 
payer is  the  fact  that  these  preferential  pro- 
visions are  uniquely  available  to  individuals 
with  large  resources.  The  family  with  pov- 
erty-level income  cannot  afford  to  Invest  in 
municipal  bonds;  its  income  is  realized  in 
forms  which  are  fully  taxable  at  the  ordinary 
tax  rates.  Former  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler 
reported  that  "[ulnder  present  law,  2.2  mil- 
lion families  with  incomes  below  the  poverty 
level  are  required  to  pay  Federal  Income 
faxes.  .  .  For  example,  a  married  couple 
with  an  Income  of  the  poverty  limit  of 
82.200  would  generally  pay  an  income  tax 
of  $84."  -3  Similarly,  the  middle-income  wage 
or  salary  earner,  who  shoulders  a  sizeable 
share  of  the  nation's  tax  burden,  is  generally 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


unable  to  take  advantage  of  tax- favored  In- 
vestments. Former  Treasury  Secretary  Barr 
reported  that  "tens  of  millions  of  middle- 
class  families  and  Individuals  with  Incomes 
of  $7,000  to  $20,000  .  .  .  pay  over  half  of  our 
Individual  income  taxes."  =*  In  contrast,  as 
the  examples  mentioned  earlier »  indicate, 
individuals  with  large  funds  of  capital  are 
able  to  make  full  and  effective  use  of  special 
methods  for  securing  favorable  tax  treat- 
ment, and  are  thereby  able  to  pay  much 
lower  rates  of  tax — or  no  tax  at  all — under  a 
system  which,  paradoxically,  is  designed  to 
produce  the  most  tax  from  those  with  the 
most  income. 

THE    GOAL 

If  we  were  starting  anew,  the  general 
objective  of  a  sound  income  tax  system 
would  be  to  treat  all  forms  of  real  economic 
Income  alike.  The  goal  would  be  tax  neu- 
trality: the  tax  system  would  not  favor  the 
realization  of  income  in  one  form  rather 
than  another. 

One  way  of  attaining  that  goal  today 
would  be  to  adopt  a  broadly  based  tax  on  all 
forms  of  real  economic  income.''  reduced 
only  by  the  expenses  of  producing  that  in- 
come, at  much  lower  rates  than  those  which 
obtain  under  the  present  system.  There  is 
widespread  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  such 
an  approach.  Interestingly,  the  desire  for 
such  reform  exists  even  among  some  who 
derive  considerable  advantage  from  the  tax 
preferences  of  the  present  structure.  To 
achieve  a  fair  tax  system,  bearing  equally  on 
different  forms  of  income,  and  to  free  them- 
selves of  the  record -keeping  and  other 
difficulties  of  complying  with  present  law, 
these  taxpayers  would  be  willing  to  accept  a 
major  broadening  of  the  tax  base — even  at 
some  financial  sacrifice  to  themselves. 

With  the  accretions  brought  by  over  50 
years  of  history  and  with  the  genuine,  press- 
ing problems  at  which  certain  of  the  special 
provisions  of  our  tax  structure  are  directed, 
we  can  hardly  expect  to  wipe  the  slate  clean 
now.  We  can,  though,  work  in  the  direction 
of  increasing  the  neutrality  of  the  tax  system 
and  diminishing  the  distortions.  Senator 
Russell  Long  took  an  important  step  in  that 
direction  several  yetu's  ago  with  his  proposal 
of  an  "optional  simplified  tax  method."  ^ 
Under  the  Long  proposal,  taxpayers  would 
be  permitted  the  option  of  paying  lower 
rates  of  tax  by  electing  to  forego  the  ad- 
vantage of  most  of  the  exclusions  and 
special  deductions  allowed  by  present  law. 
Congressman  Henry  S.  Reuss  of  Wisconsin 
has  introduced  a  bill  for  comprehensive  and 
fundamental  reform,  dealing  specifically 
with  the  major  preferential  provisions  of 
the  existing  tax  law.^  The  American  Bar 
Association  Special  Committee  on  Substan- 
tive Tax  Reform  has  done  considerable  work 
on  proposals  for  broadening  the  tax  base  and 
eliminating  tax  preferences."  The  Johnson 
Administration's  Treasury  Department  con- 
ducted an  extensive  study  of  defects  in  our 
present  tax  laws,  and  its  reform  proposals, 
vrtth  supporting  data,  were  made  public  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year.""  Recently,  the 
present  Administration  has  submitted  a 
more  limited  set  of  proposals  to  Congress." 

Proceeding  on  a  broader  front  than  either 
administration,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee is  currently  examining,  specifically 
and  in  detail,  a  variety  of  tax  devices  used 
to  shelter  otherwise  taxable  Income.  That 
action  Is  more  than  proper:  it  is  urgent  in 
order  to  strengthen  public  confidence  in  the 
evenhanded  application  of  our  tax  laws. 
Thorough  review  of  these  rules — and  re-ex- 
amination of  the  underlying  Justification  for 
any  exceptional  tax  treatment — are  plainly 
in  order. 

THE   MINIMUM   TAX 

As  an  Initial  reform  step,  all  Individuals 
with  the  economic  capacity  to  contribute 
should  be  required  to  bear  at  least  some 
minimum  share  of  the  nation's  tax  load.  The 
existence  of  tax  patterns  in  which  Individ- 
uals with  large  real  incomes  pay  no  signifi- 


cant tax  Is  fundamentally  inccwnpatible  with 
a  balanced  tAX  system.  Without  attempting 
to  Judge  the  merit  of  each  of  the  individual 
provisions  which  permit  such  results,  tax- 
payers ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  utilize 
such  provisions  to  avoid  all  taxation. 

The  minimum  tax  concept  found  support 
in  Treasury  Department  staff  studies  during 
the  Johnson  Administration,'^  and  has  re- 
cently been  embraced  by  President  Nixon." 
Under  the  earlier  Treasury  proposal,  an  in- 
dividual's Income  tax  would  not  be  allowed 
to  fall  below  a  minimum  tax  which  would  be 
computed  by  applying  special  rates,  gradu- 
ated from  7  to  35  percent,  to  an  adjusted 
and  broadened  tax  base.^'  The  tax  base  under 
this  plan  would  be  expanded  by  including 
the  full  amount  of  capital  gains,"  including 
tax  exempt  interest.^  adding  the  value  of 
appreciation  in  property  donated  to  char- 
ity,"^ and  excluding  percentage  depletion 
deductions  to  the  extent  that  they  exceed 

C06t.»« 

While  the  Treasury  study  offers  substan- 
tial improvement,  it  omits  two  important 
adjustments  which  are  necessary  to  effec- 
tuate the  basic  concept  of  the  mlnlmiun  in- 
come tax  First,  the  proposal  fails  to  modify 
accelerated  depreciation  deductions  and  to 
relate  these  deductions  to  the  taxpayer's 
equity  Investment  in  depreciable  property.* 
Present  tax  provisions  allow  a  real  estate 
owner  to  use  the  double  declining  balance, 
the  150  percent  declining  balance  or  the 
sum-of-the-years  digits  methods*  of  com- 
puting depreciation.  These  methods  result 
in  a  considerably  more  rapid  write  off  of  the 
original  cost  than  would  be  possible  by  the 
straight-line  depreciation  method."  After 
exhausting  the  tax  benefits  obtained  through 
accelerated  depreciation,  the  investor  can — 
subject  only  to  a  mild  and  easily  avoided 
recapture  provision  " — sell  the  property  at 
capital  gain  rates,  even  though  the  acceler- 
ated depreciation  deductions  have  been  used 
to  offset  income  taxed  at  ordinary  rates. 
Moreover,  the  taxpayer's  basis  on  which  de- 
preciation Is  computed  includes  mortgages 
as  well  as  equity."  Thus,  by  the  use  of  highly 
leveraged  investments  in  depreciable  real 
property,  the  individual  can  obtain  depre- 
ciation deductions  many  times  his  actual  in- 
vestment in  the  property,"  and  at  the  same 
time  avail  himself  of  mortgage  interest  de- 
ductions which  can  also  be  set  off  against 
ordinary  Income.** 

The  abuse  of  accelerated  depreciation  de- 
ductions on  depreciable  property  other  than 
real  estate  has  been  largely  eliminated  by  the 
recapture  provisions  of  section  1245."  which, 
generally,  tax  as  ordinary  income  gains  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  depreciable  personal 
property  to  the  extent  that  such  gains  are 
attributable  to  post-1962  depreciation.  The 
recapture  provisions  for  depreciable  real  es- 
tate,*'  however,  are  significantly  less  rigor- 
ous. Gains  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  such 
property  held  more  than  one  year  are  recap- 
tured as  ordinary  income  only  to  the  extent 
that  actual  depreciation  deductions  have  ex- 
ceeded the  deductions  which  would  have  been 
permitted  under  the  straight-line  method." 
and  for  each  month  that  the  property  is  held 
beyond  twenty  months  the  percentage  of  the 
excess  depreciation  recaptured  decreases  by 
one  percent.'"  As  a  consequence,  the  taxpayer 
who  disposes  of  Improved  real  property  held 
for  more  than  ten  years  escapes  ordinary 
income  treatment  on  the  transaction  alto- 
gether. 

The  second  shortcoming  of  the  original 
Treasury  plan  is  its  failure  to  modify  the 
allowance,  under  present  law,''  of  full  cur- 
rent deductions  for  the  intangible  drilling 
and  development  costs  of  oil  and  gas  wells.^' 
By  means  of  the  special  provision.'!  for  in- 
tangibles, the  tax  laws  now  permit  a  large 
part  of  the  capital  cost  of  a  well  to  be  writ- 
ten off  as  a  deduction  immediately,  although 
a  similar  Investment  of  capital  in  a  different 
industry  could  only  be  recovered  over  the  life 
of  the  property  purchased."  At  the  same  time. 
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Upon  this  category  of  taxpayers,  the  upper 
range  of  the  Income  tax  rate  schedule  oper- 
ates too  harshly.  There  Is  much  to  be  said 
m  favor  of  the  proposition  that  no  taxpayer 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  more  than  half 
his  total  Income  in  federal  Income  tax.  To 
that  end.  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  adoption  of  a  50  percent  maxi- 
mum UmltaUon  upon  the  effective  tax  rate 
applicable  to  any  individual  taxpayer."^  In 
determining  a  taxpayer's  total  Income  for 
purposes  of  applying  this  50  percent  limita- 
tion, the  broadened  base  outlined  In  con- 
nection with  the  mlnlmvun  tax  should  be 
utilized."" 
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At  the  other  end  of  the  tax  spectrum,  a 
different  problem  exists.  Among  that  seg- 
ment of  the  population  whose  Incomes  are 
below  the  level  which  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  desig- 
nated as  the  poverty  line,  about  4.3  million 
individuals  and  2.2  million  families  are  now 
required  to  pay  federal  Income  tax."" 

The  imposition  of  tax  upon  those  who  have 
no  real  ability  to  pay  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  an  income  tax,  and 
should  be  eliminated  as  quickly  as  possible. 
One   method   of  accomplishing   that   result 
would  be  through  liberalization  of  the  min- 
imum standard  deduction.  Present  law  al- 
lows individuals  a  minimum  standard  de- 
duction of  200  dollars  plus  100  dollars  for 
each    personal    exemption.^"    The    Treasury 
staff  studies  recommend  raising  the  level  of 
this  deduction  to  600  dollars,  plus  100  dol- 
lars for  each  exemption,  subject  to  an  over- 
all celling  of   1,000  dollars.^'  The  degree  of 
liberalization  possible  depends  partly  upon 
the  amount  of  revenue  which  can  be  allo- 
cated to  freeing  property-level  incomes  from 
tax.  The  Treasury  proposal  would  have  an 
annual   revenue  cost  of  somewhat  over   1.1 
billion  dollars.''  It  would,  however,  still  leave 
almost  a  million  poverty-level  families  sub- 
ject to  tax.-'  Though  the  cost  Is  substantial, 
the  priority  of  the  matter  could  hardly  be 
higher.  Hence,  careful  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  possibility  of  raising  the  mini- 
mum  standard   deduction    above   the    level 
proposed  by  the  Treasury.'* 

A  different  approach  which  has  been  sug- 
gested to  alleviate  this  problem  would  raise 
the  level  of  the  personal  exemption — cur- 
rently 600  dollars  per  person."  Such  a  step, 
however,  would  represent  a  considerably  less 
efficient  technique  than  Increasing  the  mini- 
mum standard  deduction.  The  personal  ex- 
emption is  used  by  hljh  Income  and  low 
income  taxpayers  alike,  and  for  both  It  saves 
tax  at  the  top  applicable  rate.  Hence,  broad- 
ening the  exemption  would  channel  large 
portions  of  the  resulting  revenue  loss  to  per- 
sons which  the  legislation  Is  not  Intended 
to  assist.  On  the  other  hand,  because  the 
minimum  standard  deduction  is  of  utility 
largely  to  the  very  low  lncom°  segment  of 
the  population,  liberalization  of  that  deduc- 
tion would  focus  the  revenue  loss  on  the 
group  which  most  requires  assistance. 


limits  of  the  standard  deduction  would  seem 
appropriate."  The  Treasury  staff  studies  pro 
posed  an  increase  of  the  percentage  limit 
from  10  to  14  percent,  and  an  Increase  of  the 
dollar  limit  from  1,000  to  1,800  dollars^ 
Congressman  Byrnes  has  suggested  Increas 
ing  the  percentage  limit  to  between  18  and 
20  percent  and  doubling  the  dollar  limit  with 
perhaps,  graduated  reductions  In  the  upwr 
ranges.*"  Here  again,  the  extent  of  the  re- 
vision  will  have  to  be  balanced  against  its 
revenue  cost.  If  the  Congress  enacts  funda- 
mental structural  reforms  which  produce  rev 
enue,  it  will  have  greater  freedom  to  liberalizi 
the  standard  deduction.  To  the  extent  that 
the  revenue  reduction  can  be  tolerated  .some 
liberalization  is  in  order. 


ly 
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SIMPLIFICATION   BY    REVISION   OP  THE   STANDARD 
DEDUCTION 

Another  aspect  of  the  standard  deduction 
also  has  important  bearing  upon  the  opera- 
tion of  our  tax  system.  It  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance, both  to  taxpayers  and  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  to  simplify  and  ease  the 
burdens  of  compliance  with  our  tax  laws.'" 
Simplification  of  compliance  and  admin- 
istration Is  significantly  advanced  by  reduc- 
ing the  itemization  of  personal  deductions 
Indeed,  the  adoption  of  the  standard  deduc- 
tion represents  the  single  greatest  tax  simpli- 
fication which  Congress  has  yet  achieved. 
Since  the  original  enactment  of  the  standard 
deduction,  however,  the  growth  in  personal 
income  levels  has  made  that  deduction— with 
limits  of  10  percent  of  adjusted  gross  income 

or    1.000    dollars,    whichever    is    lower" of 

rapidly  decreasing  usefulness  to  taxpayers. 

Consequently,   an   Increase    in   the   upper 


CONCLUSION 

The  clamor  for  comprehensive  reform  of 
our  tax  system  continues  to  mount  Some  lo 
years  ago.  Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  expressed  a 
viewixjint  that  is  of  growing  prominence 
throughout  the  land  today: 

"Tax  preferences  and  differentials,  which 
have  the  effect  of  departing  from  neutrality 
in  the  case  of  particular  types  of  Income  and 
in  the  case  of  particular  groups,  have  re- 
sulted In  the  narrowing  of  the  dollar  base 
of  our  revenue  system  to  the  point  where  it 
can  be  said  with  justification  that  the  rate 
schedules  supplied  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  are  no  longer  meaningful.  The  benefits 
conferred  by  existing  tax  preferences  and  tax 
differentials  breed  demands  for  further  ero- 
sion of  the  tax  base."  ■" 

Adoption  of  the  minimum  tax  and  an  en- 
larged minimum  standard  deduction  will  not 
solve  all  the  problems  of  the  present  tax 
system.  They  offer  no  easy  cure-all  for  the 
defects  which  have  developed  over  many 
years.  Nonetheless — short  of  direct  compre- 
hensive reform— their  enactment  would  be  an 
important  first  step  forward;  for  they  focus 
on  the  more  flagrant  distortions  of  the  in- 
come tax  system,  which  permit  some  persons 
with  the  largest  capacity  to  bear  taxes  to  pay 
none  at  all,  and  compel  others  with  no  tax- 
paying  capacity  whatever  to  bear  a  substan- 
tial tax  burden. 

Though  deserving  a  lower  level  of  priority, 
adoption  of  the  maximum  tax  and  elevation 
of  the  upper  limits  on  the  standard  deduc- 
tion would  also  contribute  significantly  to 
betterment  of  the  Income  tax  structure.  The 
former  would  provide  a  larger  measure  of 
horizontal  equity,  while  the  latter  would 
strengthen  a  mechanism  which  greativ  sim- 
plifies tax  compliance. 

Together  these  four  correctives  offer  an  im- 
portant and  respectable,  though  only  partial, 
answer  to  the  increasingly  Insistent  outcries 
of  our  citizens.  If  taken,  however,  this  first 
step  toward  reform  must  not  be  permitted  to 
become  the  last.  It  has  been  wisely  said  that 
the  tax  system  "delves  deeply  with  a  sieve". 
and  it  is  Imperative  for  the  Congress  to  look 
closely — with  a  hard  and  discerning  eye— at 
each  of  the  holes  in  that  sieve.  Indeed,  an 
aroused  Congress,  prodded  by  an  outraged 
constituency,  may  find  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  In  1969  for  a  sustained  effort  to  achieve 
direct  and  broad-scale  tax  revision.  Such  a 
head-on  approach  may  be  the  higher  price 
demanded  by  the  public  if  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration is  to  gain  support  for  continuing 
the  10  percent  income  tax  surcharge.'- 

FOOTNOTES 

•Member.  District  of  Columbia.  New  Yorlc 
and  Virginia  Bars.  Professor  of  Law,  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  1950-61.  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue.  1961-64.  B.S..  1937.  LL.B.. 
1940.  University  of  Virginia.  This  article  is 
based  upon  testimony  which  Mr.  Caplin  pre- 
sented before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
on  February  28.  1969.  in  conjunction  with 
that  Committee's  hearings  on  tax  reform.  For 
a  general  discussion  of  the  problems  and 
techniques  of  tax  reform,  see  Caplin,  Federal 
Tax  Policy— The  Need  /or  Reform,  56  Geo. 
L.J.  880  (1968). 
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>  In  his  message  to  Congress  on  federal  In- 
come tax  reform.  President  Nixon  suggested 
a  relaxation  of  the  surcharge  subject  to  re- 
peal of  the  investment  tax  credit.  The  pro- 
posal Includes  extension  of  the  full  present 
10  percent  rate  until  January  1,  1970,  a  re- 
duction to  5  percent  on  January  1,  and.  If 
economic  conditions  permit,  total  elimina- 
tion on  June  30,  1970.  115  Cong.  Rec.  S3959- 
60  (dally  ed.  April  22,  1969). 

-  The  current  rash  of  protests  has  produced 
the  warning  of  a  possible  "taxpayer's  revolt." 
Despite  the  unlikelihood  of  such  a  catas- 
trophic event,  continued  and  widespread  dis- 
sent gnaws  at  the  roots  of  our  enviable  level 
of  taxpayer  compliance.  See  Caplin,  Threats 
to  the  Integrity  of  Our  Tax  System,  44  Va. 
L.  Rev.  839  (1958). 

1  Statement  of  Former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Joseph  W.  Barr  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Comm..  Cong.  Q.  Weekly  Rep.  147 
(Jan.  24,  1969) . 

•  U.S.  Treasury  Dep't,  Tax  Reform  Studies 
AND  Proposals,  pt.  1.  at  90-91  (reprinted  by 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  &  Senate 
Pin.mce  Committee  1969)    [hereinafter  cited 
as  Tax  Reform  Studies] . 
■'Id.  at  92. 
'Id.  at  93. 
■/d. 

^  Id.  at  94. 

'Williams,  The  Changing  Progressivity  of 
the  Federal  Income  Tax,  17  Nat'l  Tax  J.  425, 
426  (1964). 

''  "Amended  adjusted  gross  Income"  is  de- 
fined as  statutory  adjusted  gross  Income  In- 
creased by  the  one-half  of  long  term  capital 
gains    deductible    under    present    law.    Tax 
Reform  Studies,  pt.  1,  at  81. 
'Id.  at  81,  table  5. 
^ItiT.  Rev.  Code  of  1954,  I  1221(3). 
"  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954,  §  1235;  see.  e.g., 
Hofferbert  v.  Brlggs,   178  F.2d  743   (4th  Clr. 
1949). 
"Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954,  §  103(a)(1). 
'-Int.  Rev.   Code   of   1954.   §116   provides 
for  SlOO  of  tax-free  dividends  from  domestic 
corporations;  dividends  In  excess  of  $100  con- 
stitute ordinary  Income  taxable  under  §  61 
(a)(7). 

'«  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954,  §  38;  Treas.  Reg. 
|§  1.46-1   to  1.48-7    (1969). 
'■  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954.  §  167. 
"  See  note  43  infra  and  text  at  notes  43-45 
infra. 
■•■Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954.   §  103(a)(1). 
»'/d.  §§  1201(b),  1202. 

=■  This  rule  stems  from  dictum  In  Crane 
v.  Commissioner,  331  U.S.  1  (1947).  See  note 
43  infra  and  accompanying  text. 

-Int.  Reg.  Code  of  1954,  H  263(c),  611-16. 
"  Statement   of   former   Secretary   of   the 
Treasury    Henry    H.    Fowler,    Tax    Reform 
Studies,  pt.  1,  at  3. 

-'  Statement  of  Joseph  W.  Barr,  supra 
note  3. 
-■'•  See  text  at  notes  3-8  supra. 
'"'•  General  definitions  of  such  a  base  have 
been  provided  by  Halg  and  Simons,  among 
others.  Halg  equated  personal  income  with 
"the  money  value  of  the  net  accretion  to 
one's  economic  power  between  two  points 
of  time."  Simons  formulated  the  definition  as 
follows:  "Personal  income  may  be  defined 
as  the  algebraic  sum  of  ( 1 )  the  market  value 
of  rights  exercised  in  consumption  and  (2) 
the  change  In  the  value  of  the  store  of  prop- 
erty rights  between  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  period  in  question."  Halg,  The  Con- 
cept of  Income — Economic  and  Legal  Aspects, 
In  Readings  in  the  Economics  of  Taxation 
59  (R.  Musgrave  &  C.  Shoup  eds.  1959)  (em- 
phasis omitted);  H.  Simons,  Personal  In- 
come Taxation  50,  206  (1938).  For  criticism 
of  the  goal  stated  In  the  text,  see  Blttker,  "A 
Comprehensive  Tax  Base"  as  a  Goal  of  In- 
come Tax  Reform,  80  Harv  L.  Rev.  925,  935 
(1967). 

-■S.  3250,  88th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1964).  re- 
printed in  Blttker.  An  Optional  Simplified 
Income  Tax.  21  Tax  L.  Rev.  1.  37-51   (1966). 
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'»115  Con.  Rbc.  H688  (dally  ed.  Jan.  29, 
1969). 

-■"See  Report  of  the  Section  of  Taxation 
on  Substantive  Tax  Reform,  90  A.B.A.  Rep. 
289  (1965). 

^'  Tax  Reform  Studies. 

=»  115  Cong.  Rec.  S.  3959  (dally  ed.  April  22. 

1969). 

="  Tax  Reform  Studies,  pt.  1,  at  13-14; 
pt.  2,  at  132-42. 

"  115  Cong.  Rec.  S.  3959  (dally  ed.  April  22. 
1969). 

•"  Tax  Reform  Studies,  pt.  1,  at  14;  pt.  2, 
at  133. 

■^The  projxwal  would,  however,  retain  the 
present  25  Tt  alternative  capital  gain  rate 
with  resp>ect  to  "capital  gain  Income  repre- 
senting appreciation  of  property  held  by  the 
taxpayer  at  his  death  or  given  away  dur- 
ing his  lifetime.  This  gain  would  be  Included 
in  the  regular  tax  base  under  another  pro- 
posal in  the  program.  The  special  rule  for 
this  Income  recognizes  that  capital  gain  In- 
come on  death  or  at  the  time  of  a  large 
gift  may  be  abnormally  large  (and,  thus,  re- 
sult in  a  minimum  tax)  in  relation  to  what 
the  taxpayer  might  have  realized  in  any  one 
year  had  he  disposed  of  his  Investments  over 
a  period  of  years  rather  than  in  a  single 
year."  Id.  at  134. 

"Included  In  this  proposal  Is  "Interest 
(including  original  Issue  discount)  on  State 
and  municipal  bonds,"  id.  at  137,  and  "any 
tax-exempt  interest  that  is  currently  being 
paid  on  U.S.  tMDnds  or  on  obligations  of  cer- 
tain corporations  organized  under  act  of  Con- 
gress ...  to  the  extent  that,  to  do  so.  would 
not  interfere  with  a  contractual  obligation 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution."  Id.  at  137 
n.  1. 

■■"Under  the  present  tax  system,  an  Indi- 
vidual is  permitted  to  deduct  the  actual 
market  value  of  appreciated  property  donated 
to  charity  subject  to  the  normal  limitations 
of  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954,  §  170.  However, 
that  part  of  the  actual  market  value  In  ex- 
cess of  the  taxpayer's  basis  In  such  property 
is  considered  unrealized,  and  is  therefore 
not  taxed  even  though  the  taxpayer  obtains 
a  tax  benefit  from  the  deduction.  Given  ap- 
propriate circumstances,  it  Is  possible  for 
an  Individual  to  make  a  profit  by  such  con- 
tributions to  charity.  See,  e.g..  Rudlck  & 
Gray.  Bounty  Twice  Blessed:  Tax  Conse- 
quences of  Gifts  of  Property  to  or  in  Trust 
for  Charity,  16  Tax  L.  Rev.  273,  308-09  ( 1961 ) . 

The  proposed  provision  would  add  to  gross 
Income  the  appreciation  in  the  value  of 
property  donated  to  charity  to  the  extent 
that  the  appreciation  was  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  the  limitations  of  Int.  Rev.  Code 
of  1954,  5  170.  Tax  Reform  Studies,  pt.  2,  at 
137-38. 

:'■<  The  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954.  §  613(a)  pro- 
vides that  "[l)n  the  case  of  mines,  wells  and 
other  natural  deposits,"  depletion  shall  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  a  "percentage  .  .  . 
of  the  gross  Income  from  the  property  .  .  . 
Such  allowance  shall  not  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  taxpayer's  taxable  Income  from  the 
property  ( computed  without  allowance  for 
depletion."  However.  §  613  does  not  limit  the 
allowable  percentage  depletion  to  the  cost 
of  the  property. 

Under  the  minimum  tax  proposal,  "[n|o 
deduction  would  be  allowed  for  .  .  .  any 
percentage  depletion  once  the  cost  of  the 
applicable  property  has  been  recouped 
through  prior  depletion  deductions."  Tax 
Reform  Studies,  pt.  2.  at  139. 

•Tor  a  detailed  discussion  of  this  prob- 
lem. See  generally  Tax  Reforms  Studies,  pt. 
3,  at  438-58. 

"Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954,  i§  167(b)  (2),  (3), 
(c)  For  a  description  of  the  operation  of  these 
methods  of  depreciation,  see  Treas.  Reg. 
§§  1.167(b)(2),  (3)  (1969). 

*'  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1964,  §  167(b)(1).  For 
a  description  of  the  straight  line  method  of 
depreciation,  see  Treas.  Reg.  {  l.ie7(b)(l) 
(1968). 

*-  See  text  at  notes  47-49  infra. 


•»  This  rule  stems  from  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  In  Crane  v.  Commissioner.  331  U.S. 
1  ( 1947 ) ,  which  held  that  Mrs.  Crane's  basis 
for  computation  of  gain  on  property  devised 
to  her  by  her  husband  included  the  value 
of  an  unassumed  mortgage  encumbering  the 
property.  The  Court  went  on  to  state  that 
the  basis  for  computation  of  depreciation 
also  Included  the  mortgage,  though  the  latter 
Issue  was  neither  properly  before  the  Court 
nor  given  separate  consideration.  See  text  at 
note  44  infra. 

"See,  e.g.,  Mayerson  v.  Commissioner.  47 
T.C.  340  (1966),  where  the  taxpayer  was  per- 
mitted to  compute  depreciations  on  a  basis  of 
8200,000  although  his  actual  Investment  was 
$10,000.  The  property's  basis  for  deprecia- 
tion included  a  purchase  money  mortgage 
on  which  no  payment  was  due  until  the  end 
of  99  years. 

"Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954,  §  163(a). 

"Id.  §  1245. 

"  Id.  §  1250. 

"Id.  §  1250(b)(1). 

"Id.  §  1250(a)(2). 

'"Id.  §  263(c). 

"  For  examples  of  intangible  drilling  and 
development  costs,  see  Treas.  Reg.  §  1  612-4 
(1969). 

-Tax  Reform  Studies,  pt.  3.  at  414. 

■^Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954.  §  613(b)(1)  al- 
lows a  deduction  of  27' i  percent  of  gross 
Income  on  oil  and  gas  wells. 

'^'  115  Cong.  Rec.  S3959  (daily  ed.  April  22, 
1969). 

"U.S.  Treasury  Dep't.  Tax  Reform  Pro- 
posals 93,  95  (reprinted  by  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  1969). This  is  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Nixon  Administration's  Treas- 
ury Department  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  concerning  the  "Limit  on 
Tax  Preferences"  [hereinafter  cited  as  LTP|. 

•■'The  treatment  of  charitable  contribu- 
tions of  appreciated  property  under  the 
Nixon  proposal.  LTP  at  94,  Is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Treasury  study.  See  note 
37  supra. 

■  The  percentage  depletion  proposals  of 
both  the  Nixon  and  Treasury  studies'  mini- 
mum tax  plans  employ  somewhat  different 
techniques.  Under  the  Nixon  plan,  the  excess 
of  percentage  depletion  claimed  during  the 
taxable  year  over  allowable  cost  depletion  be- 
comes a  part  of  gross  Income  for  minimum 
tax  purposes  in  the  taxable  year  claimed.  LTP 
at  95.  The  Treasury  proposal  would  not  In- 
clude any  part  of  claimed  percentage  deple- 
tion in  gross  Income  for  minimum  tax  pur- 
poses until  cost  had  been  recouped  through 
prior  depletion  der'uctlons.  and  then  would 
include  all  of  it.  See  note  38  supra.  The  Nixon 
plan  calls  for  including  in  total  income  for 
minimum  tax  purposes  the  excess  of  in- 
tangible drilling  expenses  claimed  under 
Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954.  ?  263(c),  over  the 
allowable  amount  of  straight  line  deprecia- 
tion that  would  have  been  claimed  had  the 
expenses  been  capitalized.  LTP  at  93. 

«■■•  Although  for  minimum  tax  purposes,  the 
Nixon  proposal  satisfactorily  resolves  the 
problem  of  accelerated  depreciation  on  real 
estate,  it,  like  the  Treasury  study  proposal, 
does  not  limit  depreciation  to  the  equity  in 
the  property.  See  notes  43-45  supra  and  ac- 
companying text. 

"■'  LTP  at  22. 

"Id. 

"'  The  deletion  of  municipal  bond  Interest 
on  constitutional  grounds  reflects  a  "doubt" 
which  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  most  students  of  the 
field  considered  finally  resolved  more  than 
25  years  ago.  See  opinions  and  discussion  by 
Treasury  and  Justice  Departments  in  1942. 
in  S.  StTRREY  &  W.  Warren,  Federal  Income 
Taxation  Cases  and  Materials  185-98  (1960) . 

The  Administration  defends  Its  exclusion 
of  capital  gains  on  the  grounds  that,  ( 1 )  by 
the  nature  of  the  minimum  tax  structure, 
application  of  that  tax  to  capital  gains  would 
affect  only  individuals  who  use  the  alterna- 
tive tax,  and  (2)  the  economic  consequences 
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of  any  varlatl  an  of  the  alternative  tax  require 
further  studjf.  Neither  argument  seems  per- 
suasive. Thos*  who  use  the  alternative  (25%  ) 
tax  are  precisely  those  who  derive  the  most 
extreme   advantage   from   the  capital   gains 
preference    ptovlded    by   existing    law    (one 
elects  the  alternative  tax  only  when  Its  tax 
benefit  Is  gretter  than  that  of  the  50  per- 
cent capital  fains  deduction),  and  appUca- 
to  them  makes  good  sense — 
ot   the   tax  also  reaches   those 
from  the  preference  are  less 
-  prther.  It  seems  exceedingly  un- 
likely that  full  Inclusion  of  capital  gains  in 
the  minimum  xax  base  would  have  significant 
consequences  for  the  economy.  One  must  re- 
member that  the  proposal  would  affect  only 
a  amall   fraction  of   the  total   capital  gains 
universe  (onlw  those  caplUl  gains  realized  by 
individuals  wl^ose  total  excluded  Income,  for 
regular  tax  pilrposes,  exceeds  their  total  in- 
cluded incoma) .  and  even  within  that  area 
it  would  prodice  only  a  very  modeet  tax  in- 
crease.   In   vleV  of  these  facts.   It  is  hardly 
the   Johnson   Treasury   De- 
jntroubled  by  this  problem 
♦ed   R.   Harris   recently   tntro- 
^um  Income  tax  reform  bill,  S. 
1st  Sess.   (1969),  reprinted 
Ibc.  S3764  (daily  ed.  April  15. 
Tirris    plan    closely    resembles 
n's   proposed   50%    celUng  on 
income    enjoylhg    Ux-preferred    status,    but 
there  are  dlffefences  both  in  the  tax  prefer- 
Duld   be  subject  to  the  50% 
treatment    of    preferences 
included  in  a  minimum  tax 
larrts   would   include   In   the 
minimum  tax  jbase  interest  from  state  and 
municipal  bonds  and  long-term  capital  gains, 
but  would  exclude  farm  losses.  In  addition! 
the   Harris   plaa   would    include   In   the   tax 
base  the  differ*  nee  between  the  fair  market 
value  of  stock  received  pursuant  to  a  quali- 
fied stock  optldn  and  the  price  paid  for  the 
stock.  Another  significant  difference  is  that 
the  full  amount  of  deductions  taken  for  in- 
tangible drtllin;  and  development  costs  are 
included  in  the  Harris  bill  rather  than  the 
excess  of  the  d  ^ductlon3  taken  over  the  de- 
ductions that  ^'ould  have  been  allowable  as 
depreciaticn,  if  such  costs  have  heea  capi- 
talized rather  than  expensed. 

"While  the  NUon  minimum  tax  plan 
also  includes  a  limitation  on  farm  losses, 
the  set  of  abuses  at  which  it  is  aimed  can 
and  should  be  eliminated  specifically,  di- 
rectly and  entin  ly,  rather  than  obliquely  and 
partially  throu  ;h  the  mechanism  of  the 
minimum  tax. 

»M15  Cong  Rec.  E659  (daily  ed.  Jan  30 
1969). 

•^Statement  of  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler.  Tax  Reform 
Studies,  pt.  1.  at  3. 

•"/d.  pt    1.  at  80,  table  4;  pt.  2,  at  172. 
"■  See  Caplln.  I  ederal  Tax  Policy — The  Need 
for    Reform.    56    Geo.    L.J.    880    (1968).    The 
Johnson  Treasuiy  recommended  such  a  lim- 
itation in  conjunction  with  its  proposal  to 
tax  appreciation  at  death  or  on  gift:    '•The 
appropriateness   of    the   maximum   tax   pro- 
posal is  directly  related  to  the  proposal  to 
include  in   the  Income  tax  base  the  appre- 
ciation in  assets  transferred  at  death  or  by 
gift.  The  adoptiun  of  a  maximum  tax  pro- 
vision without  ttiis  other  important  reform 
would  result  In  ti  lx  reductions  for  individuals 
who  in  reality  rave  substantial  exempt  in- 
come represented  by  the  untaxed  apprecia- 
tion in  Their  investment  and  other  assets." 
Tax  Reform  Stuc  les.  pt.  2,  at  172. 
'"  See  text  at  nc  ce  63  supra. 
""Tax  Reform  iltudies.  pt.  1.  at  74,  table  1- 
pt  2.  at  128. 

■•'Int.  Rev.  Co<  e  of  1954.  §  141(c). 
•'  Tax  Reform  SItudies,  pi.  1.  at  13,  74  "The 
effect  or  this  pro  aosal  would  be  to  make  an 
additional  2.4  mil  lion  returns  nontaxable 
Of  the  2  2  million  poverty  families  paying  tax 
under  present  li,w.  1.2  million  would  be- 
come nontaxable,   An   additional    1    million 


families  in  poverty  would  have  their  tax  re- 
duced, although  not  completely  eUmlnated  " 
Id.  at  75. 

'-  Tax  Rktorm  SrxxDrBs,  pt.  1,  at  35. 
"See  note  71  supra. 

"  The  tax  reform  program  of  the  present 
Administration  suggests  a  new — and  perhaps 
even  more  efficient — method  of  providing  tax 
relief  for  poverty  level  taxpayers.  LTP  at  71, 
101-04.  Under  the  proposal,  the  optional  tax 
tables  would  be  adjusted  to  provide  a  "low 
income   allowance,"   which   would   be   based 
upon   the   income   leVels   designated    by   the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare  as   the  poverty  levels  for  families  and 
individuals.   When  combined   with  the  per- 
sonal exemption  and  the  present  minimum 
standard  deduction,  the  allowance  would  be 
sufficient  to  make  all  families  and  individuals 
t?elow  those  levels  non-taxable.  For  Income 
above  the  poverty  level,  the  allowance  would 
be  reduced  by  50  cents  for  each  dollar  of  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income,  so  that  individuals  and 
families  having  adjusted  gross  incomes  equal 
to  the  poverty  level  plus  twice  the  maximum 
allowance  would   receive  no  allowance    The 
Treasury  explanation  states  that  this  phase- 
out  of  the  allowance  permits  relief  for  those 
in  poverty  at  the  lowest  possible  revenue  cost 
•^  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954.  §  151. 
••'  See  Tax  Retorm  Studies,  pt.  1,  at  18 
■•  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954,  S  141(a). 
■^  At  the  suggestion  of  Chairman  Mills,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Treas- 
ury  Department   are   currently   exploring   a 
considerably  more  far-reaching  approach  to 
simplification.   This   approach   would   estab- 
lish a  10%  floor  on  all  personal  deductions 
other  than  the  deduction  for  charitable  con- 
tributions.  A   taxpayer's   total   of  such   per- 
sonal deductions  would  be  allowable  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  exceed  10%  of  his  ad- 
Justed  gross  income.  The  revenue  produced 
by  disallowance  of  deductions  below  the  floor 
would   be  used   for  substantial,   across-the- 
board   rate   reducUon.   Chairman    Mills   has 
suggested,    for    example,    that    the    measure 
might  permit  a  rate  structure  ranging  from  a 
bottom  bracket  of  5%    to  a  top   bracket  of 
50%.    The    Treasury    Department    has    been 
asked   to   use  Its  computer  models   to   de- 
termine the  actual  effect  of  the  proposal  on 
different  classes  of  taxpayers  under  various 
alternative  rate  structures.   If  its   technical 
details  can  be  worked  out,  the  proposal  could 
produce    major    simpllflcatlon    of    the    tax 
system. 

™Tax  Retorm  Stttdies,  pt.  1,  at  19. 

-"115  Cong.  Rec.  E659  (daily  ed.  Jan.  30 
1969).  Representative  Byrnes  has  also  sug- 
gested: "In  order  to  prevent  the  taxpayer 
from  .  .  .  taking  the  standard  deduction 
one  year  and  bunching  certain  deductions 
in  alternate  years,  it  can  be  required  that 
the  taxpayer,  once  he  uses  the  standard  de- 
duction, be  limited  to  its  use,  except  in  very 
unusual  situations,  to  a  definite  period."  Id 

^  Mills,  Preface  to  Symposium  on  Federal 
Taxation.  44  Va.  L.  Rev.  835,  836  (1958) 

"  See  note  1  supra. 
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the  retirement  legislation  which  is  so 
vital  to  the  security  of  our  Nation's  civil 
service  retirees.  The  future  also  looks 
bright  for  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Pay  Comparability  Act  dur- 
ing this  session. 

With  these  recent  successes  fresh  in 
our  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing additional  legislaUon  designed  to 
benefit  our  civil  servants.  I  urge  the  other 
Members  to  support  this  bill  and  by  so 
doing  continue  their  support  of  the  men 
and  women  whose  day-to-day  efforts 
enable  our  Government  to  function. 

This  legislation,  when  adopted  will 
allow  more  employees  to  share  the  ben- 
efits extended  to  some  in  previous  legis- 
lation. This  bUl,  when  it  becomes  law 
will  be  the  Prevailing  Wage  Rate  Deter- 
mination Act  of  1969. 

The  hourly  wage  system  originated  107 
years  ago  when  a  statute  in  1862  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  estab- 
lish wage  rates  for  blue-collar  employees 
"of  each  naval  activity — to  conform  as 
nearly  as  is  consistent  with  the  public 
interest,  with  the  rates  of  private  estab- 
lishments in  the  Immediate  vicinity." 

Today  the  situation  has  changed  con- 
siderably from  anything  ever  envisioned 
m  1862.  Civil  Service  Commission  Chair- 
man,  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  in  early  1968 
rejwrted: 

Today  there  are  approximately  800,000  wage 
employees  of  more  than  50  agencies  in  well 
over  300  separately  identlfled  localities.  They 
have  been  paid  under  a  veritable  hodge- 
podge of  widely  differing  agency  policies 
which  have  resulted  in  baffling  differences  In 
pay  for  people  doing  identical  work  within 
the  same  wage  area. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  WAGE  BOARD 
REFORM 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TtJNNEY)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in 
the  past  sponsored  legislation  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  Federal  employees 
and  designed  to  correct  the  inequities  in 
their  employment  system.  In  this  session 
I  have  introduced  bills  to  make  the  pay 
of  Federal  employees  comparable  to  that 
of  employees  in  the  private  sector;  to 
modernize  our  employees'  health  benefits 
programs;  and  to  improve  our  Govern- 
ment retirement  system.  I  was  pleased 
when  my  colleagues  in  late  July  approved 


These  varying  policies  result  in  situa- 
tions where,  for  instance,  a  warehouse 
laborer  working  for  one  Government 
agency  in  a  city  was  being  paid  $3.60  an 
hour— and  his  counterpart,  working  for 
another  agency  in  the  same  city  was 
getting  $2.81.  What  is  most  disconcert- 
ing is  that  these  situations  are  not  that 
uncommon. 

Even  the  attempts  made  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission's  introduction  of 
the  Coordinated  Federal  Wage  System  in 
1967  did  not  do  enough.  Since,  under  the 
system,  pay  is  generally  fixed  on  the 
basis  of  area  suiTeys,  "thousands  of  wage 
board  employees  are  invariably  getting— 
for  a  variety  of  reasons— the  lowest  com- 
mon denominator  of  pay,  and  their  pay 
bears  little  relationship  to  a  true  pre- 
vailing rate  concept,"  according  to  Na- 
than Wolkomir,  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Federal  Employees. 

What  is  being  urged  in  the  legislation 
I  am  now  introducing.  Mr.  Speaker  is 
briefly  as  follows:  The  act  will  establish 
by  law  an  equitable  and  uniform  pay 
system  for  Government  employees  in 
recognized  trades  and  crafts,  or  other 
skilled  mechanical  crafts,  or  in  skilled, 
semiskilled,  or  unskilled  manual  labor 
occupations. 

We  will  accomplish  the  enviable  aim  of 
providing  like  pay  for  like  work.  We  will 
establish  relative  differences  in  pay  only 
where  there  are  substantial  or  recogniz- 
able differences  in  duties,  responsibilities. 
or  qualifications  among  positions.  Within 
a  wage  area  comparable  work  will  be 
rewarded  by  comparable  levels  of  pay. 
There  will  be  equality  of  pay  for  similar 
jobs  performed  in  different  agencies. 
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Very  importantly,  I  feel,  is  that  in  the 
wage  surveys  which  will  be  made — wher- 
ever possible  at  least  50  percent  of  pri- 
vate industry  organizations  surveyed 
shall  be  those  where  rates  are  fixed  by 
collective-bargaining  agreements. 

The  bill  establishes  within  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  a  standing  commit- 
tee known  as  the  National  Wage  Policy 
Committee.  It  will  provide  for  a  continu- 
ing program  of  review  designed  to  keep 
the  application  of  this  act  fully  abreast 
of  changing  conditions,  practices,  and 
techniques — both  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Policy  Committee  will  be  composed 
of  11  members.  The  chairman  will  be 
from  outside  the  Federal  service  and  is 
not  to  hold  any  ofiSce  in  the  Federal 
service.  He  will  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  Five  members  will  be  from 
Federal  employee  unions  and  five  will  be 
Government  employer  representatives. 

There  will  be  established  wage  com- 
mittees within  each  Federal  agency  and 
there  will  also  be  local  wage  survey  com- 
mittees. These  committees  will  maximize 
the  involvement  of  Federal  employ- 
ees in  the  planning  and  scheduling  of 
wage  surveys  and  the  establishment  of 
wage  lates  schedules. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  one  of  the  key 
features  of  the  bill.  The  chairman  of 
the  Wage  Policy  Committee  will  be  from 
outside  Government  service.  This  will 
alleviate  the  situation  which  has,  in  the 
past,  occasioned  complaints  about  his 
lack  of  impartiality,  because  he  previ- 
ously was  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  consistently 
vot^d  with  management. 

These  and  other  more  detailed 
changes  should  serve  to  at  last  advance 
the  wage  board  portion  of  our  employ- 
ment system  to  a  par  with  the  modern- 
ized and  presently  more  equitable  system 
enjoyed  by  clerical  and  administrative 
workers.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
direct  their  own  efforts  to  helping  ob- 
tain for  Federal  employees  the  basic 
right  of  "like  pay  for  like  work." 


IN  DEFENSE   OF  THE   PRESIDENT'S 
EAST  ROOM  SUNDAY  SERVICES 

'Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
apparently  not  the  only  person  who  has 
been  offended  by  the  recent  statements 
of  the  so-called  theologian,  Dr.  Rhein- 
hold  Niebuhr,  criticizing  the  President  for 
holding  religious  services  in  the  White 
House.  Columnist  Virginia  Payette,  writ- 
ing m  the  Dallas  Morning  News  on  Au- 
gust 20,  expressed  my  sentiments  exactly 
and  I  would  like  to  make  her  article 
available  for  everyone  to  read. 

Niebuhr  has  descended  from  Mount 
Olympus  and  delivered  himself  of  a  tit- 
mouse when  he  accuses  the  President  of 
displaying  "a  curious  combination  of  in- 
nocence and  guile"  in  holding  these  Sim- 
day  services.  The  truth  is,  rather,  that 
Niebuhr  displays  a  curious  vacuousness 
of  intellect  and  Christianity,  particularly 
so  for  a  theologian,  when  he  directs  such 
undeserved  criticism  at  the  President.  A 
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true  man  of  God  would  find  some  more 
deserving  area  for  his  concern.  I  hope  the 
President  continues,  even  expands,  this 
practice. 

The  column  in  question  follows: 
Those  Services  in  East  Room 
(By  Virginia  Payette) 

Well,  for  God's  sake  (and  ours),  let's  leave 
off  Jumping  on  President  Nixon  because  he 
prays  at  home  on  Sunday ! 

Or  maybe  It's  because  the  preaohere  he 
invites  In  to  lead  the  prayers  are  theological 
conservatives.  On  the  other  hand,  maybe  It's 
Just  coincidental  that  the  people  who  object 
to  oldtlme  religion  in  the  White  Hftuse  have 
more  liberal  (or  do  I  mean  high  chtirch  vs. 
low  church?)  leanings. 

When  you  get  down  to  it,  It's  really  kind 
of  hard  to  figure  out  Just  WHY  the  clerical 
critics  are  rushing  In  where  even  Democrats 
fear  to  tread.  The  Lord  knows  the  poor  man 
has  plenty  to  pray  about.  In  that  Job  he  needs 
all  the  help  he  can  get,  and  let's  not  quibble 
over  how  he  goes  about  It. 

But  the  zaps  are  coming  In.  FYom — of  all 
people — a  couple  of  certified,  blue-ribbon 
theologians. 

The  first  nip  came  a  few  months  ago  when 
the  Rev.  Harvey  Cox  of  Harvard  had  a  few 
unkind  words  to  say  about  the  President's 
plea  that  youngsters  turn  to  religion  for 
some  of  the  answers  they  seem  to  be  seeking. 

MR.    OOX    KICKS 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Cox  said  frankly  that  he 
and  his  fellow  preachers  were  having  enough 
trouble  getting  the  kids  Interested  In  reli- 
gion "without  having  Nixon  support  it."  (And 
he  wasn't  struck  down  by  lightning,  or  any- 
thing.) 

Now,  along  comes  Dr.  Relnhold  Niebuhr,  a 
77-year-old  theologian  who's  known  most- 
wheres  as  our  most  respected  Protestant 
thinker.  Well,  he's  been  thinking,  and  he 
protests  that  President  Nixon  is  bending  the 
First  Amendment  "by  a  curious  combination 
of  innocence  and  guile"  when  he  holds  those 
prayer  meetings  in  the  East  Room  of  a  Sun- 
day morning. 

Never  mind  how  Informal  they  are.  Or  that 
they're  almost  so  nonsectarlan  they  could 
pass  for  chapel  In  a  prep  school.  Dr.  Niebuhr 
thinks  they  are  establlsning  a  "conforming 
religion." 

He's  afraid  President  Nixon  Is  latching  on 
to  Scripture  to  line  up  help  for  his  own  polit- 
ical ends — and  this  Is  just  the  kind  of  thing 
that  put  the  fear  of  God  into  our  Foimd- 
Ing  Fathers,  he  says,  and  made  'em  stick  that 
First  Amendment  In  there  In  the  first  place. 

Apparently  Dr.  Niebuhr  feeU  the  church's 
deep  thinkers  would  do  better  to  spend  their 
time  shooting  moral  criticism  at  the  White 
House.  Instead  of  wasting  their  time  praying 
there. 

DISLIKES    LIST 

And  he's  not  the  least  bit  happy  that  the 
guest-preacher  list  has  Included  not  only 
evangelist  Billy  Graham  and  positive  thinker 
Norman  Vincent  Peale,  but  also  a  Catholic,  a 
Jew  and  a  Quaker.  (WoxUd  he  prefer,  maybe, 
Madalyn  Murray  OHalr.  who  doesn't  like 
prayer  even  a  quarter  of  a  million  miles  out 
in  space?) 

Dr.  Niebuhr  seems  to  be  afraid  that  none 
of  these  men  will  ever  come  out  against  any 
Nixon  program  now.  no  matter  what. 

"It  is  wonderful."  he  says,  "what  a  simple 
White  House  invitation  will  do  to  dull  the 
critical  faculties."  and  It  Just  shows  that 
those  Pounding  Fathers  were  right  all  along. 

He  also  wonders  whether  the  late  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  whose  civil  rights  program 
sometimes  differed  from  Mr.  Nixon's,  would 
have  been  Invited  to  mount  the  temporary 
pulpit. 

Well,  that  we'll  never  know.  Dr.  King  died 
before  Mr.  Nixon's  religious  practices  became 
such  a  public  concern.  But  chances  are  he'd 
have    accepted    the    President's    Invitation, 


prayed  over  him  on  Sunday,  hoped  he'd 
saved  a  sinner,  and  said  what  he  thought  on 
Monday. 

And  so.  no  doubt,  will  all  these  other  gueet 
preachers. 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  DIVISION 
LAWYERS'  REVOLT 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head  in  an  editorial  in  their 
Wednesday,  September  3  issue  when,  in 
reference  to  the  so-called  revolt  of  law- 
yers in  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  writer  said: 

We  do  not  suppose  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  the  President  will  permit  lawyers  In 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  dictate  ad- 
ministration policy. 

The  fact  that  this  malcontent  group 
wants  to  charge  ahead  with  forced  in- 
tegration of  schools  in  spite  of  HEW 
Secretary  Finch's  plea  that  to  do  so 
would  produce  'chaos,  confusion,  and  a 
catastrophic  educational  setback.'"  shows 
their  mentality,  their  morality,  and  their 
consciences  or,  rather,  the  lack  of  the 
three. 

Tliere  is  every  evidence  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  headed  for  the 
first  time  in  decades  by  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity, honor,  and  compassion,  who  does 
not  believe  in  harsissing  the  private  sec- 
tor with  bureaucratic  niggling  for  the 
sole  sake  of  forcing  on  them  an  ideology, 
politically  conceived,  which  will  bring 
about  a  catastrophic  educational  setback. 

Thank  God  for  men  of  his  caliber.  They 
are  a  long  time  in  coming. 

If  the  malcontent  group  of  lawyers 
cannot  serve  under  a  man  like  Attorney 
General  Mitchell,  they  should  submit 
their  resignations  and  be  on  their  way. 

The  Star  editorial  follows: 

"Revolt  of  the  Lawyers 

The  reports  that  many,  perhaps  half,  of 
the  lawyers  in  the  Civil  Rights  DlvUlon  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  are  considering  a 
mass  resignation  do  not  make  a  great  deal 
of  sense. 

Their  principal  grievance.  If  the  reports 
are  accurate,  flows  from  the  administration's 
decision  to  obtain  from  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  a  three-month  delay  In  enforcing  a 
school  integration  order  in  30  Mississippi 
school  districts.  The  lawyers  are  supposed 
to  believe  this  represents  a  retreat  by  the 
administration,  and  they  are  said  to  want 
a  statement  from  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
affirming  a  department  policy  of  strict  clvU 
rights  law  enforcement. 

They  are  not  likely  to  get  It.  For  one 
thing,  If  such  a  demand  were  actually  to 
be  made,  it  would  be  presumptuous,  to  say 
the  least.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  at- 
torney general  or  the  President  will  permit 
lawyers  In  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
dictate  administration  policy. 

Furthermore,  as  we  see  It,  the  action  in 
the  Mississippi  case  does  not  amount  to  a 
retreat  on  civil  rights.  More  probably.  It 
reflects  the  use  of  at  least  a  little  common 
sense  In  trying  to  solve  a  most  difficult  prob- 
lem. 

The  real  request  for  the  delay  came,  not 
from  the  attorney  general,  but  from  HEW 
Secretary  Robert  H.  Finch.  He  told  the  ap- 
pellate court  that  an  attempt  to  imple- 
ment the  desegregation  plan  by  the  begin- 
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once    observed    that    the 


American  people  will  do  anything  for  Latin 
America  except  read  about  It.  The  apathy  is 
so  widespread  and  endemic,  however,  that 
the  usually  reliable  Mr.  Reston  may  have 
overstated  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  s  wllllngnees  to  do  anything  for 
their  hemispheric  neighbors. 

There  is  a  paradox  about  the  sltuaUon  that 
contributes  to  making  it  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  among  the  many  foreign  policy 
problems  that  periodically  plague  Washing- 
ton admlnlstratlonB,  no  matter  what  their 
political  gender.  Beginning  with  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  his  Good  Neighbor  Policy 
through  john  Kennedy  and  the  AlUance  for 
Progress,  Lyndon  Johnson  and  the  summit 
meeting  of  American  presidents,  and  now 
Richard  Nixon  and  the  Rockefeller  Latin 
American  study  mission,  no  President,  Dem- 
ocraUc  or  Republican,  in  nearly  two  genera- 
tions has  denied  the  importance  of  Latin 
America,  or  has  claimed  It  can  be  neglected 
or  Ignored. 

Tet  despite  all  the  programs  and  official 
avowajs  of  concern,  who  can  find  any  sense 
of  excitement  about  Latin  America  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States?  That  does 
not  mean  we  do  not  get  worked  up  over  a 
Castro,  a  Cuban  missile  crisis,  a  Dominican 
Republic  crisis,  an  oil  company  expropria- 
tion, a  fishing  boat  seizure.  Or  that  we  are 
not  shocked  when  the  visit  of  a  Governor 
Rockefeller,  who  is  rightly  regarded  as  a 
friend  of  Latin  America,  touches  off  nasty 
demonstrations. 

That  is  the  heart  of  the  paradox,  for  the 
emotions  are  genuine  and  the  concern  is  real 
Yet  when  the  crisis  of  the  moment  is  over, 
emotion  subsides  and  concern  is  shrugged 
off,  and  once  again  we  turn  our  attention  to 
another  part  of  the  world— until  some  new 
Latin  explosion,  such  as  the  El  Salvador- 
Honduran  clash,  reluctantly  drags  It  back 
agtJn  to  our  own  hemisphere. 

To  suggest  that  this  lack  of  public  inter- 
est Is  directly  responsible  for  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Latin  America  would  be  less  than 
accurate.  Surely  it  is  not  responsible  for  the 
nagging  economic  underdevelopment  that 
grips  the  continent  and  its  240  million  peo- 
ple—240  million  who  will  be  600  million 
before  the  century  is  out,  and,  if  circum- 
stances continue  <>s  they  are.  many  times 
poorer. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin,  however  Is  that 
our  public  disinterest  sharply  points  up  the 
inescapable  fact  that  there  Is  no  real  Latin 
American  constituency  in  the  United 
States— a  political  nuance  that  the  Congress 
has  not  failed  to  notice. 

Last  year,  for  example,  we  disappointed 
the  people  of  Latin  America  with  cuts  In 
our  appropriation  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress—cuts that  made  it  the  lowest  since  that 
vital  program  was  launched  In  1961-  $336- 
mllllon  against  some  $500-milllon  in  1966 
and  $460-minion  the  following  year  This 
year  President  Nixon  has  proposed  an  ap- 
propriation of  $603-milllon  and  already  we 
are  beginning  to  hear  the  sound  of  chopplne 
on  Capitol  Hill.  ^ 

Obviously,  it  is  far  from  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  do  anything  that  would  slow  the 
rhythm  of  development  In  Latin  America  for 
that  could  only  weaken  the  constructive 
forces  of  peaceful  change  and  give  Impetus 
to  those  who  believe  in  violence  as  the  way 
to  alter  the  status  quo.  But  cutting  our  share 
of  the  alliance  appropriation  has  this  precise 
effect,  whether  that  is  the  intent  or  not  and 
the  United  States  cannot  evade  responsibil- 
ity. 

What  it  all  bolls  down  to  Is  that  we  can- 
not help  Latin  America  solve  its  economic 
problems  with  bargain-basement  tactics  We 
cannot  do  it  on  the  cheap.  Rhetoric  is  fine 
m  Its  place,  and  the  ringing  words  of  our 
regard  for  Latin  America  make  for  fine 
speeches.  But  without  the  financial  commit- 
ment to  back  up  the  words  we  are  In  trou- 


ble In  this  hemisphere,  and  we  had  bett*f 
make  no  mistake  about  It. 

Too  often  in  our  relations  with  Latin 
America  over  the  years  we  in  the  United 
States  have  not  done  as  we  said,  nor  have 
we  always  said  cleariy  Just  what  it  is  we 
would  do.  Our  promises,  moreover  have  not 
always  withstood  the  test  of  time  or  pres 
sure.  The  people  of  Latin  America  ha\e  good 
reason  to  be  confused  about  how  seriously 
we  regard  them  and  their  problems  and 
based  on  past  experience,  even  better  reason 
to  have  skepticism  with  regard  to  the  credi- 
bility and  continuity  of  the  commltmente 
we  make  to  them. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  that  this  un- 
certainty  in  Latin  America  is  a  contributory 
factor  In  the  repeated  demonstrations  of 
antl-U.S.  sentiments  that  crop  up  with  dij. 
turblng  frequency,  or  that  it  is  a  potent 
weapon  m  the  hands  of  those  who  relish  tie 
nation  of  a  fragmented  Western  Hemisphere 
with  the  South  being  played  off  against  the 
North.  Nor  can  there  be  any  question  that 
the  time  is  long  past  for  Washington  to 
undertake  a  credible  commitment  to  the  re- 
publics of  Latin  America  that  will  resolve 
the  doubts  that  now  give  rise  to  such  un- 
certainty and  even  to  fear. 

President  Johnson,  following  the  summit 
meeting   of   American  presidents   at   Punta 
del  Este  in   1967,   went  a  long  vrav  inward 
extending  such  a  commitment  wheii  hp  .said 
"We  will  persevere.  There  is  no  time  limit  on 
our  commitment."  But   realistically  speak- 
ing, the  words  he  spoke  did  not  have  the 
force  of  law  or  of  a  treaty— a  fact  Congress 
made  all  the  more  evident  when  It  cut  the 
alliance  funds  last  year.  And  with  a  change 
of  Administration,  accompanied  by  all  the 
uncertainty  that  such  a  change  brings  with 
it,  the  Latins  are  still  wondering  how  far  we 
win  go,  and  to  what  extent  we  wiU  persevere 
It  was  not,  I  am  sure.  President  Nixon's 
Intent  to  add  to  this  uncertainty  when   a 
few  months  after  taking  office,  he  addressed 
the   Organization   of   American   States  and 
strongly  criticized  the  alliance  for  all  that  It 
had  left  undone.  Even  the  dispatch  of  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  on  his  fact-finding  mis- 
sion,   rather    than   help   assuage   fears  that 
Washington    was    contemplating    a    major 
change   In   its   Latin  American  policy,  only 
intensified   the  uncomfortable  feeling  that, 
once  again,  things  were  up  in  the  air. 

Inevitably,  there  will  be  much  of  value 
in  what  Governor  Rockefeller  will  be  report- 
ing to  the  President,  but  the  point  cannot 
be  overs  tressed  that  we  need,  above  all.  pa- 
tience, perspective,  and  the  determination  to 
see  the  Job  through.  Latin  America  should 
not  be  an  issue  for  domestic  party  politics. 
Quite  the  contrary,  it  offers  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  Inviting  area  for  constructive  and 
imaginative  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
cooperation. 

It  is  the  kind  of  cooperation  that  must 
look  beyond  the  immediate  horizon  and  focus 
on  another  far  off,  one  still  shrouded  in 
clouds  of  uncertainty.  For  no  matter  what 
we  do.  no  matter  how  firm  our  commitment, 
no  matter  what  funds  we  appropriate  to 
help  the  people  of  Latin  America  to  build 
and  to  develop  their  continent,  no  matter 
what  our  trade  policies,  we  cannot  guaran- 
tee the  future;  we  cannot  say  that  if  we  do 
this  Latin  America  will  be  "an  unwavering 
ally  and  firm  friend  of  the  United  States. 
that  it  will  offer  us  a  vast  commercial  mar- 
ket for  our  goods.  No  one — politician,  econ- 
omist, or  seer — can  offer  any  such  guarantee. 
And  even  if  he  could.  It  would  be  a  poor  moti- 
vation for  the  kind  of  effort  that  must  be 
undertaken  for  the  remainder  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

Latin  America  is  not  for  sale  to  the  nlghest 
bidder,  and  If  we  gear  our  programs  with  the 
Idea  that  It  is,  we  are  in  for  a  sad  awaken- 
ing—an awakening  that,  as  recent  events 
demonstrate,  has  already  begun.  What  we 
must   understand   is   that   change   In  Latin 
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America  is  inevitable.  The  only  question  re- 
maining is  whether  It  is  to  be  a  violent 
change  or  a  relatively  peaceful  one,  and  ob- 
viously, therefore,  our  own  best  interests 
would  dictate  that  we  aid  those  forces  seek- 
ing to  build  and  to  strengthen  economic  and 
political  democracy  in  Latin  America, 

If  they  should  fall,  the  change  that  Is 
bound  to  follow  can  only  be  one  of  violence. 
All  the  explosive  Ingredients  are  present,  Por 
In  Latin  America,  even  as  in  the  United 
States,  we  cannot  expect  people  denied  hope 
and  dignity  to  sit  patiently  while  life  and 
the  world  pass  them  by. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  if  Latin 
American  governments  do  not  pass  badly 
needed  economic  and  social  reforms  they  de- 
serve to  fall.  And  it  has  been  argued  too  that 
perhaps  some  violence  may  be  necessary  to 
convince  the  oligarchies  and  military  gov- 
ernments that  desperate  conditions  beget 
desperate  actions.  To  some  extent  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  answer  these  arguments.  It  Is  all  too 
true  that  in  too  many  cases  Latin  govern- 
ments are  not  doing  all  they  should  and  all 
they  could  to  cope  with  the  underlying  causes 
of  economic  and  social  underdevelopment, 
nor  are  they  doing  enough  of  what  must  be 
done  to  promote  the  growth  of  representative 
government  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people.  These  facts  are  all  too  glaring  to  be 
swept  under  the  rug,  and  we  should  recognize 
them  for  what  they  are — part  of  the  reality 
of  Latin  America  today. 

■  What  all  this  jKDlnts  up  Is  the  truism  evi- 
dent wherever  people  are  struggling  to  be 
free — economically,  socially,  and  politically: 
Time  is  not  on  the  side  of  those  who  would 
shelter  the  status  quo.  Those  who  would  see 
democracy  and  freedom  fulfill  their  destiny 
have  the  responsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that 
the  vicious  circle  of  pmverty,  sickness,  and 
Illiteracy  is  broken  once  and  for  all.  People 
within  its  orbit  live  outside  the  mainstream 
of  society  and  really  play  no  p)art  in  shaping 
their  nation's  policies;  because  they  are  not 
part  of  the  democratic  process,  they  have  lit- 
tle stake  In  It. 

Clearly  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  encour- 
age the  growth  of  orderly,  democratic  proce- 
dures sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  people 
they  are  designed  to  serve.  But  we  can  not 
and  must  not  elbow  our  way  into  another 
country's  system,  telling  it  how  It  should 
manage  its  affairs,  as  If  we  had  all  the  an- 
swers. We  haven't,  as  the  problems  before  us 
of  putting  our  own  house  in  order  aptly 
testify. 

What  we  can  do,  however — and  what  we 
have  not  done  with  any  real  consistency — is 
to  make  clear  our  firm  commitment  to  rep- 
resentative government  and  to  the  growth 
of  political  democracy  In  this  hemisphere. 
Such  a  policy  will  enable  us  to  develop  spe- 
cial friendships  with  Latin  America's  men  of 
rtsion.  with  the  men  who  know  that  peace- 
ful social  progress  is  endangered  by  any  en- 
trenchment of  the  privileged  few. 

Today  the  despair  that  exists  In  much  of 
Latin  America  provides  the  climate  In  which 
a  Batista  or  a  Castro  flourishes  best,  or  In 
which  a  despotism  of  the  right  can  provide 
the  foundation  for  a  dictatorship  of  the  left. 
Or  vice  versa.  It  Is  a  situation  that  only  un- 
derscores the  urgency  of  continuing  the  part- 
nership launched  eight  years  ago  this  month 
when  President  Kennedy,  following  a  Latin- 
inspired  initiative  known  as  "Operation  Pan- 
America,"  pledged  the  support  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  alliance  was  a  magnificent  concept, 
with  goals  and  aspirations  to  match  its 
grandeur.  If  it  can  be  faulted  in  hindsight. 
It  would  be  for  assuming  that  the  Job  could 
be  done  in  ten  years.  That,  and  setting  an 
annual  growth-rate  goal  without  recogniz- 
ing that  the  birth  rate  was  shooting  up  at 
a  pace  that  far  exceeded  Latin  America's 
growth-rate  capabilities. 

But  who  can  argue  that  any  program  of  the 
scope  and  reach  of  the  alliance— a  program 


designed  to  bring  about  the  upheaval  of  the 
Latin  American  continent  and  build  a 
healthy,  vibrant,  economically  secure,  and 
politically  sound  Inter-Amerlcan  commu- 
nity— must  not  set  its  sights  high,  and  that 
It  must  not  keep  them  there?  Surely  not  the 
people  who  live  without  amenities  of  civili- 
zation, or  without  hope  of  a  better  tomorrow. 
For  they  can  attain  that  tomorrow  only  If 
there  Is  no  compromise  In  the  fight  to  at- 
tain the  goals  the  alliance  so  eloquently  set 
forth — goals  for  better  housing,  education, 
health,  tax  and  land  reforms,  a  revitalized 
and  modernized  Industry  and  agriculture, 
and  an  Integrated  continent-wide  economy. 
Yet  the  yearly  per  capita  growth  rate  still 
Is  well  behind  the  Punta  del  Este  goal  of  2.5 
per  cent.  The  birth  rate  soars.  Fifty  per  cent 
of  the  people  are  Illiterate.  The  cities  are 
clogged  with  workless  campesinos.  Tight 
protective  tariffs  protect  Inefficient  monopo- 
lies. Feudalism  persists  in  the  countryside, 
and  the  people  there  go  hungry  or  move 
away. 

If  It  was  a  mistake  then  to  hope  that  this 
could  be  changed  In  ten  years.  It  would  be 
catiistrophlc  now  to  turn  our  backs  on  what 
has  been  done.  True,  economic  sufficiency 
remains  a  distant  goal,  but  for  the  first  time 
a  way  has  been  charted  out  of  the  Latin 
American  Jungle  of  underdevelopment. 

The  statistics  add  up  to  an  impressive 
total,  particularly  in  an  area  of  the  world 
that  has  never  experienced  such  concen- 
trated doses  of  progress.  But  no  statistic  can 
possibly  convey  the  meaning  of  a  new  road 
that  slices  through  an  Amazon  Jungle  and 
links  up  a  hitherto  Isolated  village  with  the 
heartland  of  Its  country.  Nor  can  it  convey 
the  significance  of  a  new  classroom  opened 
for  children  In  the  plateaus  of  the  Andes  or 
In  the  barrios  of  the  cities;  of  a  campesino 
who  now  works  his  own  farm;  of  water  sup- 
plies made  potable;  of  Infant  mortality  rates 
reduced;  of  a  family  able  to  quit  the  sordid 
life  of  the  slums  for  a  new  start  In  a  new 
apartment. 

And  with  all  the  statistics  totaled  up.  It  Is 
clear  that  the  alliance  has  devoted  more  of  its 
resources  to  Investments  In  the  social  areas, 
particularly  education  and  health  services, 
than  in  any  other  sector. 

The  actual  rate  of  Latin  American  develop- 
ment, therefore,  is  higher  than  the  economic 
growth  charts  indicate  simply  because  social 
Investment  Is  not  reflected  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica's gross  product.  But  the  direct  effort  to 
speed  up  the  processes  of  education  and  so- 
cial welfare  is  the  surest  guarantee  that  an 
obsolete  social  order  will  be  peacefully  trans- 
formed, as  in  Japan  or  Britain,  rather  than 
explosively  altered  via  the  violent,  revolu- 
tionary routes  of  eighteenth-century  France 
or  twentieth-century  Russia. 

What  must  be  understood  above  all  about 
the  alliance — and  perhaps  the  most  misun- 
derstood feature,  even  among  a  number  of 
our  own  key  government  officials — Is  that  It 
Is  not  a  bilateral  American  aid  program,  but 
rather  a  cooperative  self-help  program,  to  be 
carried  out  primarily  by  the  people  of  Latin 
America.  The  United  States  is  one  partner  In 
this  program,  of  which  90  per  cent  Is  financed 
by  the  countries  of  Latin  America.  The  alli- 
ance is  not  ours  to  manipulate,  and  the 
amount  we  appropriate,  therefore,  is  no 
handout,  but  a  hand  of  help  extended  in 
friendship.  Congress  must  not  forget  this 
when  considering  how  much  we  can  afford  to 
appropriate  for  our  share  of  the  effort. 

When  all  Is  said  and  done,  and  with  all 
that  remains  undone,  there  is  no  escape  from 
the  conclusion  that  eight  years  ago  the  alli- 
ance launched  a  truly  creative,  regenerative 
development  program.  But  It  was,  and  is,  only 
the  first  step  in  a  long  Journey.  In  our  Inter- 
American  relations,  we  need  most  of  all  a 
sense  of  propriety,  a  sense  of  time,  a  sense  of 
scale,  and  a  sense  of  destiny. 

As  for  propriety.  Americans  may  find  wry 
amusement    in    cartoons    that    depict    the 


stereotyped  Latin  American— the  sleepy, 
guitar-playing,  sombrero-wearing,  not  too 
ambitious  but  pleasant  fellow.  But  the 
stereotyped  North  American— the  Yankee 
with  the  dollar  sign  for  a  heart— is  hardly 
the  object  for  smiles  in  Latin  America.  The 
truth,  of  course.  Is  that  neither  stereotype  is 
valid  today.  If  it  ever  was. 

The  people  of  Latin  America  are  a  com- 
bination of  some  of  the  wealthiest  cultures 
our  civilization  has  known.  Its  young  people, 
with  their  passion  for  country  and  their  zeal 
for  the  future,  are  restless  and  prone  to 
impatience.  They  are  skeptical  of  our  alms 
and  so  are  more  willing  to  blame  us  for  their 
problems  than  to  understand  the  difficulties 
in  solving  them.  Yet  these  are  the  people 
with  the  mystique  and  the  vision  of  grandeur 
who  can  spark  the  enthusiasm  and  loyalties 
of  their  countrymen.  They  are  the  people 
who  are  so  anxiously  searching  for  a  revolu- 
tion of  social  Justice— the  very  people  we 
must  convince  that  we  want  to  work  with 
them  because  our  continued  partnership  Is 
essential  to  the  future  of  freedom.  In  so 
doing.  antl-Communlsm  as  such  will  not  get 
us  very  far.  It  is  not  a  powerful  argument 
for  the  average  citizen  who  is  steeped  in  a 
personal  struggle  to  keep  his  head  above 
water. 

A  student  at  the  University  of  Chile  once 
summed  It  up  when  he  told  me:  "The  United 
States  Is  constantly  talking  about  the  value 
of  political  democracy.  We  agree  that  it  is 
essential,  but  we  also  feel  you  would  accom- 
plish far  more  If  you  said  less  about  political 
democracy  and  put  more  of  your  weight  be- 
hind the  concept  of  economic  democracy." 

What  he  was  saying  is  that  city  slum 
dwellers  denied  hope  and  illiterate  rural  In- 
dians denied  even  a  glimpse  of  the  twentieth 
century  neither  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
political  democracy  nor  offer  any  founda- 
tion to  sustain  or  to  nurture  it.  They  will 
either  remain  mute  or  give  their  sullen  sup- 
port to  the  demagogue  or  "leader"  who  el- 
bows his  way  through  the  masses  offering 
them  protection  and  food.  These  are  the 
staple  commodities  they  want  and  need,  and 
no  promise  of  a  better  life  made  possible  by 
democracy  can  vie  vrith  them.  As  former 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  once  said.  "When  you 
offer  a  starving  man  a  choice  between  the 
Four  Freedoms  and  four  sandwiches,  he  al- 
ways chooses  the  four  sandwiches." 

When,  however,  attention  Is  given  to  ques- 
tions of  basic  order,  when  roads  and  streets 
are  made  safe,  when  food,  clothing,  and  shel- 
ter are  made  available,  when  attention  is 
given  to  living  conditions,  when  the  masses 
discover  they  can  rear,  educate,  and  marry  off 
their  children  and  leave  them  an  opjpor- 
tunlty  for  a  better  life,  political  democracv 
becomes  not  only  possible,  but  imperative 
For  as  living  standards  rise,  democracy  be- 
comes the  only  political  system  through 
which  that  better  life  can  be"  sustained  and 
advanced.  And  this  is  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  all  the  Americas. 

As  for  time,  no  nation  has  fully  modern- 
ized Itself  In  less  than  sixty  vears.  The  United 
States  took  much  longer.  In  eight  years 
Latin  America,  despite  false  starts  and  "frus- 
trated hopes,  has  made  more  progress  than 
we  had  any  right  to  expect.  Realistically, 
however,  it  would  be  unwise  to  think  i"n 
terms  of  less  than  thirty  years  for  full-scale 
modernization  of  the  continent.  After  eight 
years  the  alliance  must,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  in  Its  Infancy.  Any  other  view 
does  Injustice  to  Latin  America. 

And  this  leads  to  the  need  for  a  sense 
of  scale  in  our  relations  with  Latin  Ameri- 
cans, Including  a  sense  of  proportion  In  both 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America,  We 
must  look  at  our  hemisphere  with  a  new  eye 
of  understanding,  one  that  recognizes  its 
importance  to  the  fmure  peace  of  the  world. 
We  cannot  take  Latin  America  for  granted, 
believing  It  will  be  there  when  we  need  It. 
We  need  it  now  no  less — and  perhaps  more — 
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than  It  need  i  us,  for  what  happens  there  in 
the  cloelng  years  of  this  century  may  well 
shape  the  coining  years  of  the  next  century. 
As    for    La.ln    Americans,    it    is    time   for 
them  to  rec«)gnlze  that  the  United  States 
is  not  the  whelder  of  the   big  stick  of  the 
19008,    that     ve   mean    what    we   say    about 
wanting  to  Mork  with  them,  that  our  com- 
mitment is  tc  an  inter-American  conununlty 
of   equal  stales.    In   short,   they   must   turn 
away  from  nemorles  of  the  past  and  turn 
instead  to  our  mutual  hopes  for  the  future. 
We    talk    or    destiny,    of    partnership,    of 
shared  hopes  and  efforts  toward  hemispheric 
unity.  But  w^at  does  that  destiny  look  like 
if  our  hemisj^ere  ends  up  half  subtirb  and 
half  slum?  U  this  the  limit  we  set  to  the 
creative,  worlilng  partnership  the  American 
presidents    eskablished    at    Punta    del    Este 
to  meet  the  increasing  needs  of  today's  "rev- 
olution of  rlslkig  expectations"'? 

Surely  our  destiny  is  more  In  keeping  with 
the  brave  ne\«  world  we  have  always  sought 
to  build.  Suraly  it  is  more  in  keeping  with 
our  faith  thai  the  dream  of  Sim6n  Bolivar 
will  flourish  at  last,  like  the  dreams  of  our 
own  foundink  fathers — that  this  heml 
.sphere  will  grow  in  prosperity  and  confidence 
into  a  model  of  new  states,  with  all  their 
divei;slty  of  cultures  and  differences  of  gifts 
.can  .work  to«ther  to  improve  and  enrich 
and  ennoble  meir  common  life. 

We  shall  net  do  this  with  cold,  lifeless 
graphs  and  chkrts.  We  shall  not  do  this  with 
Congressional  buts.  We  shall  not  do  this  be- 
tween today  and  tomorrow.  But  with  time 
and  with  resotirces,  and  with  the  republics 
of  the  Americas  all  working  together,  It  can 
be  done. 
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asked  and  was  given 
[extend  his  remarks  at  this 

Record  and  to  include  ex- 

er.) 

I.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  previous 
j  Congress,  I  have  described 
I  known  as  southern  Africa 

key  strategic  spots  of  the 


ice  in  the  defense  of  West- 
ern civilizatidn — as  recognized  by  com- 
petent students  of  world  strategy — was 
dramatized  bi  the  closure  in  1967  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  which  forced  shipping  be- 
tween the  Meciterranean  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  sail  (around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

One  of  the  [regions  in  southern  Africa 
about  which  t^iere  has  been  much  unin- 
formed and  pfemicious  discussion  In  the 
press  of  the  World  is  South  West  Africa, 
which  is  an  extensive  territory  under  the 
jurisdiction  df  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

Because  it  ik  important  for  the  people 
of  the  UnitedlStates,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  dfflcials  of  the  executive 
branch  of  their  Government  to  have  ac- 
tual facts  as  wpll  as  harmful  propaganda, 
the  AmericanlSecurlty  Council.  In  a  re- 
cent Washiniton  Report,  summarized 
the  story  of  S^uth  West  Africa  In  a  brU- 
hant  article  bi  John  F.  Lewis,  coordinat- 
ing editor  of  that  publication. 

For  those  ^ho  may  wish  additional 
authentic  inf<)rmation  about  southern 
Africa,  attention  is  invited  to  three 
notable  books!  Two  are  by  Dr  Eschel 
Rhoodie:  "Soilth  West— The  Last  Fron- 
and  "Th^  Third  Africa,"  both  pub- 
by  Twin  Circle  Publishing 
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The  third  is  by  Dr.  Robert  Gayre, 
"Ethnological  Elements  of  Africa,"  pub- 
lished in  1966  by  the  Armorial  Ltd.,  Dam- 
away  St.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

As  an  example  of  hostile  agitation  in 
the  United  States  against  the  proudly 
pro-Western  civilized  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  I  would 
again  warn  the  Congress  and  responsible 
officials  of  the  executive  department  of 
our  Government  t»nceming  the  book, 
•'Apartheid  and  the  Limited  Nations  Col- 
lective Measurer,"  edited  by  Amelia  C. 
Leise,  and  published  in  1965  under  the 
auspices  of  the  once  great  organization, 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace,  United  Nations  Plaza  at 
46th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

This  volume  by  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  Peace  is  a  general  staff  type 
of  war  plan— prepared  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  West  Point  faculty— for  an 
amphibious  assault  on  South  Africa.  It 
estimates  that  the  casualties  would  be 
between  19,000  and  38,000  killed  and 
wounded,  which  no  doubt  are  intended 
to  be  primarily  from  the  youth  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  emphasize  that 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  Is  by  far 
the  strongest  and  most  stable  on  the  en- 
tire Continent  of  Africa,  which  serves 
as  a  bastion  of  Western  civilization. 

An  armed  assault  on  South  Africa 
would  be  far  more  disastrous  than  any- 
thing the  world  has  witnessed  since 
World  War  n. 

I  believe  that  I  reflect  the  voices  of 
our  more  thoughtful  citizens  when  I  say 
they  do  not  wish  any  more  Korean  or 
Vietnam  wars — on  the  deserts  of  the 
Sinai  Peninsula,  South  West  Africa,  or 
anjrwhere  else. 

The  previously  mentioned  article  by 
John  P.  Lewis  follows: 
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during  the  period  1961-1965,  when  the  dod„ 
latlon  Of  south  West  Africa  was  rlslng^au 
rate  of  about  2.4  percent  per  annum  %rL! 
domestic  output  In  the  territory  Increasedmf 
an  average  of  12.6  percent  per  annum  Th,° 
has  been  reflected  in  a  peV  capita  Tncom. 
growth  rate  to  the  non-white  populatloro 
the  area  an  esUmated  five  to  ten  time  tha 
of  ^  Jl  ^^^  non- White  administered  .stat^ 
of  the  African  continent. 

«t  ^,^,.**''"**L  P**^^^  ^*^«  ''"°'^n  a  peace 
stability  and  progress  which  they  neveV  e^' 
Joyed  for  periods  of  more  than  a  decade  prior 
to  the  end  of  World  War  I 

Only  ^use  the  West,  and  partlcularlv 
Britain.  Prance  and  the  United  states   have 

South  Africans;  only  because  the  .SoZ 
union  U  unwilling  to  commit  its  own  mi! 
tary  might  to  such  an  adventure,  and  on  v 
^rt^t."!?  *'^°-A«'an  countries  are  ur.ab 
to  do  90,  has  aggression  against  one  cf  the 
most  peaceful  portions  of  this  violence- 
plagued  earth  been  averted  In  1969 

Because  it  may  not  be  averted  in  the  fu- 
ture  It  is  important  that  the  facte  of  .South 
West  Africa's  story  be  known  so  the  mvti« 
may  be  exposed  before  it  Is  too  late 


Thb  South  West  Afbica  Story 
(By  Jo*\n  F.  Lewis) 

If  a  majority  of  the  member  nations  In 
the  UN  had  their  way  the  world  would  be  at 
war  this  year  over  one  of  the  least  known 
and  most  misunderstood  areas  of  the  globe- 
South  West  Africa. 

Led  by  propaganda  and  political  pressure 
from  the  communist  bloc  states  and  fed  by 
a  combination  of  misconceptions  and  dema- 
goguery  from  the  so-called  Afro-Asian  bloc  of 
nations,  the  United  Nations  has  very  nearly 
committed  Itself  to  launch  a  military  cam- 
paign to  oust  the  white  man— specifically 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa— from  admin- 
istration of  the  territory. 

For  50  years.  South  Africa  has  run  South 
West  Africa  under  terms  of  a  League  of  Na- 
tions mandate  to  administer  the  one-time 
German  colony  that  was  the  Kaiser's  pride 
before  World  War  I. 

What  is  more,  even  the  most  critical  ob- 
servers of  South  Africa's  administration  con- 
cede South  West  Africa  has  been  run  well 
and  has  prospered  far  beyond  reasonable  ex- 
pectations. 

Despite  drought,  limited  communications 
through  sparsely  settled  country,  and  the 
great  diversity  of  its  people,  South  West 
Africa  s  post-Worid  War  I  bankruptcy  has 
been  converted  under  South  African  super- 
yl^on  to  a  point  which  allows  the  country 
today  to  export  capital.  During  the  days  when 
the  British  niled  South  Africa  and  conse- 
quently. South  West  Africa,  the  level  of  real 
output  (1920-1945)  doubled.  Since  South 
Africa  became  a  republic  and  cut  loose  their 
tlw  to  the  BrlUsh  crown  the  growth  rate  has 
been   even  more  remarkable.  For  example 


GEOGRAPHY   AND   PEOPLE 

Pacing  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  southern 
Africa,  South  West  Africa  shares  a  northern 
^r^^^  "!.'.  ^°«»KU«e  Angola,  an  ea.stern 
^mh  Tr^  Botswana  and  the  Republic  ot 
Soum  Africa  and  a  southern  border  with 
South  Af Ilea.  It  has  limited  frontier  contaa 
with  Zambia  in  its  extreme  northeast 
anH^*  territory  is  slightly  larger  than  Tews 
t^«  nJ;^"  ''^  combined,  consisting  of  some 
318,000  square  mUes.  Fifteen  percent  of  Its 
total  ajiea  is  virtually  useless  except  for  one 
currently  very  Important  conslderation-de- 

rt^fn"-  ^1^  ^^^^""^  ^'  "-^^  ^'^'^-  a  desert  of 
dunes  between  the  pounding  waves  of  the 

t>,it°  -.^"'^  ^^^  country's  central  plateau 
that  varies  in  width  from  50  to  80  miles 
along  Its  entire  west  coast. 

The  Namld  Is  formidably  hot.  utterly  arid 
and  a  frightening  obstacle  for  any  woiiid-be 
invaders  from  the  sea.  It  is  perhaps  the 
earth  s  most  desolate  piece  of  real  estate 
*v,^  liiland  escarpment  which  Is  known  as 
the  Central  Plateau,  covers  more  than  half  of 
the  t«rritory  and  also  stretches  from  South 
West  Africa's  northern  border  to  its  south- 

f'l  c.?!''*""-  ^^  ^^^S^  in  altitude  from  3.200 
to  6,500  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  plateau  offers  a  diversified  landscape 
of  rnugged  mountains,  rocky  outcrops,  sand- 
fllled  valleys  and  gently  rolling  plains,  has 
minimal  amounts  of  rainfall  and  is  sparsely 
Inhabited. 

The  remainder  of  the  area  is  known  as 
the  Kalahar.  covering  the  eastern,  north- 
ern and  north-eastern  parts  of  South  West 
Africa.  It  includes  what  is  called  the  Caprlvl 
btrlp— a  thin  corridor  penetrating  the  south- 
ern heart  of  Africa  between  Botswana  on 
the  south  and  Angola/Zambia  on  the  north 
(the  Caprlvl  Strip  was  carved  out  of  British 
Colonial  holdings  In  1908  to  grant  German 
South  West  Africa  access  to  the  Zambezi 
River.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  the  then 
German  Chancellor,   Count  von  Caprlvl  ) 

Though  most  of  the  Kalahari  Is  also  defi- 
cient in  rainfall,  parts  of  it  such  as  the  Ca- 
prlvl Strip  are  well  watered  and  well  de- 
veloped agriculturally. 

The  entire  country  is  Inhabited  by  less 
than  630,000  people  and  about  one-sixth  of 
that  number  are  white.  Most  of  the  whites 
are  of  German  and  South  African  (Afrikan- 
er) or  English  origin. 

TTie  largest  non-white  group  is  the  Ovam- 
bo  tribe,  living  in  a  virtually  autonomous  re- 
gion of  the  north.  Ovamboland.  adjacent  to 
Angola.  They  nximber  well  over  270,000. 
Then  come  the  Damara  people  (60,000).  Her- 
ero  (40.000),  Nama  (40,000).  Okavango  (32,- 
000).  East  Caprlvlans  (18.000),  Basters  (14,- 
000),  Bushmen   (13,000),  Tswana  and  much 
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smaller  other  trlbw  (20.000).  The  so-called 
■coloredB."  Asians  or  products  of  whlte-non- 
whlte  inter-marriage,  are  a  group  unto  them- 
selves and  number  some  16,000. 

TRIBAL  DISTINCTIONS 

The  biggest  misconception  much  of  the 
world  has  about  all  of  Africa  is  that  all  non- 
white  populations  are  as  one  in  terms  of 
ethnic  origins,  color  of  skin  and  level  of  so- 
cial, political  and  Intellectual  advancement. 
On  top  of  this,  of  course,  comes  the  second 
biggest  misconception — namely  that  since 
the  white  man  runs  the  governments  of 
southern  Africa  In  Portuguese  Angola  and 
Mozambique,  In  Rhodesia  and  In  South  and 
South  West  Africa,  the  non-white  popula- 
tions are  being  oppressed. 

Tliat  is  a  convenient  theory  to  espouse 
wherever  Ignorance  is  deemed  blissful  but 
It  is  hopelessly  out  of  line  with  the  facts 
In  southern  Africa. 

If  one  considers  the  white  man  as  a  tribal 
grouping  In  South  Africa,  for  Instance,  the 
fact  IS  the  white  tribe  arrived  in  that  area 
about  the  same  time  many  of  the  Bantu 
(black)  tribes  arrived  from  east  and  central 
Africa  following  great  migrations  brought  on 
by  the  pressures  of  war,  famine  and  the 
Arab  slave  trade  persecutions. 

The  settlement  of  southern  Africa — in 
terms  of  today's  major  population  groups — 
occurred  in  the  sixteenth  to  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. The  white  man  arrived  In  1652  to  form 
the  first  settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  However,  European  explorers  and  ad- 
venturers from  Portugal,  England  and  Spain 
had  made  landings  and  become  familiar  with 
some  of  the  terrain  of  South  and  South 
West  Africa  since  Portuguese  Captain  Diego 
Cao  landed  in  1485  Just  north  of  what  Is 
today.  South  West  Africa's  principal  port, 
Walvls  Bay.  Two  years  later  the  only  other 
modern  South  Weet  African  port — ^Luderitz — 
was  a  beachheaul  landing  for  explorer-geogra- 
pher Bartholomew  Diaz.  Diaz  then  proceeded 
around  the  tip  of  the  continent  to  discover 
the  Cape,  In  1488. 

Only  the  Hottentots — now  extinct  as  a  race 
or  tribe — and  possibly  the  Bushmen,  were  In- 
digenous to  this  part  of  Africa.  Such  a  famous 
tribe  as  the  Zulus  migrated  into  the  eastern 
portion  of  South  Africa  and  became  impor- 
tant only  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 

Though  the  United  Nations  and  many  of 
the  most  vocal  of  those  countries  now  seeking 
the  white  man's  scalp  in  southern  Africa 
make  the  black  man's  experience  in  southern 
Africa  sound  like  that  of  the  Indian  In  Amer- 
ica, there  Just  are  no  parallels  to  be  found. 
Thanks  to  the  white  man's  success  (by 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century)  In  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  non-white  wars  of  tribal 
genocide,  the  non-white  population  of  South 
and  South  West  Africa  today  Is  four  to  six 
tlmeF  greater  than  that  of  the  white  man. 
In  South  West  Africa,  there  are  very  wide 
differences  to  be  noted  among  the  tribal 
groupings.  The  Bushman  Is  a  Stone  Age 
man — hopelessly  outclassed  physically  and 
mentally  by  the  sophisticated  Ovambos.  and 
Okavangos  who  similarly  have  little  In  com- 
mon with  the  warlike  Hereros  and  Namas. 

In  terms  of  language,  customs,  family  and 
community  relationships  and  tribal  organi- 
zation— each  group  In  South  West  Africa,  In- 
cluding the  "coloreds,"  differs  widely. 

The  United  Nations  has  also  Insisted  that 
South  Africa's  continued  administration  of 
the  League  mandate  In  South  West  Africa 
amounts  to  an  "illegal  occupation." 

The  World  Court  reviewed  this  entire  Issue 
as  recently  as  1966  and  concluded— In  effects— 
that  the  UN  had  no  Jurisdiction  In  the 
matter,  that  there  was  no  evidence  that 
South  Africa  had  violated  the  League  man- 
date and  that  the  subject  was  not  germane. 
The  case  was  Initiated  at  International  Court 
of  Justice  by  Ethiopia  and  Liberia  yet  the 
highest  tribunal  in  International  law  found 
that  neither  country  had  been  hurt  by  South 
Africa's  administration  of  South  West  Africa 


and    neither    country    even    shared    a    com- 
mon boundary  with  the  area  In  question. 

Yet.  the  UN  Security  Council — earlier  this 
year — was  asked  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  to  consider  the  use  of 
armed  intervention  to  make  South  Africa 
release  Its  administrative  hold  on  South  West 
Africa.  The  fact  that  there  was  no  demand 
from  the  people  of  South  West  Africa  to  do 
this  and  the  fact  that  the  UN  was  acting  In 
direct  conflict  with  the  World  Court  opinion 
led  South  African  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaire, 
Dr.  Hllgard  MuUer,  to  comment:  "We  are 
occupying  nobody  and  nothing.  The  people 
of  South  West  Africa  possess  and  occupy  their 
own  territories  and  they  live  In  prosperity 
under  our  protection. 

"We  have  been  in  South  West  Africa  for 
fifty  years  already  and  I  want  to  state  clearly 
that  we  Intend  to  remain  In  South  West 
Africa  legally  because  the  Inhabitants  want 
us  there  and  also  because  It  Is  our  intention 
to  prevent  any  aggression  from  outside 
against  the  territory  or  any  of  Its  population 
groups  .  .  ." 

Most  Importantly,  the  major  non-white 
tribal  groups  in  South  West  Africa  today  live 
on  the  very  homelands  they  originally  oc- 
cupied when  they  migrated  south  from 
other  parts  of  the  continent.  They  have  not 
been  dispossessed  of  their  real  estate  hold- 
ings. They  continue  their  tribal  life  In  an 
unbroken  pattern. 

They  choos*  their  own  chiefs  In  the  way 
their  people  have  chosen  them  for  centuries. 
They  run  their  own  affairs.  The  white  man 
Interferes  Just  enough  to  bring  them  schools, 
hospitals,  agricultural  know-how  and,  as  in- 
dicated earlier  peace. 

Yet  the  real  Irony  of  the  South  West  Africa 
story  is  that  an  independent  and  objective 
survey  made  among  the  nonwhite  groups  of 
South  West  Africa  suggests  that  any  attempt 
by  the  outside  world  to  enforce  the  United 
Nations  or  Communist  and  Afro-Asian  claims 
against  South  Africa's  administration  of  the 
country  would  be  as  stoutly  resisted  by  the 
allegedly  exploited  natives  as  by  their  so- 
called  white  masters. 

Despite  the  heavy  dosages  of  Commiuilst- 
dlrected  and  financed  propaganda  that  seeks 
to  infect  black  Africa  with  revolutionary 
fervor  and  despite  the  Afro-Asian  bloc  sen- 
sitivity to  the  real  and  imagined  affronts  to 
their  brethren  In  South  West  Africa,  any  at- 
tempt to  use  force  to  Impose  the  UN's  will 
would  be  the  height  of  folly. 

Furthermore,  It  would  be  a  reprehensible 
exhibition  of  double  standards  on  the  part 
of  both  the  non-Communist  world  and  the 
UN,  so  long  as  they  seemingly  tolerate  the 
truly  illegal  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia, 
the  real  persecution  of  Hungarians  and  the 
demonstrated  fifty-year  oppression  of  mil- 
lions throughout  the  Conmiunlst  world. 


VIETNAM— WHAT  NEXT? 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  we  cannot  allow  the  tragic 
nightmare  that  is  Vietnam  to  linger.  Be- 
yond all  else,  the  failure  of  our  Grovem- 
ment  to  end  our  costly  adventurism  in 
Southeast  Asia  still  ranks  as  the  most 
pressing  problem  facing  this  Nation. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  doubt  that  today 
we  are  nearer  to  some  sort  of  settlement 
than  we  were  a  year  ago.  But,  what  good 
is  it  when  the  progress  is  measured  only 
by  inches  when  instead  it  should  have 
been  in  miles.  I  become  incensed  when- 
ever I  hear  the  pap  that  any  progress 
necessarily  must  be  slow ;  that  is  nothing 
more  than  rhetorical  nonsense,  empty 


phrases  employed  to  cover  up  our  real 
lack  of  true  resolve. 

Certainly,  It  is  apparent  that  there 
now  is  more  active  strife  off  the  battle- 
fronts  than  on  them,  that  the  real  strug- 
gle is  going  on  between  the  Thieu-Ky 
government,  combined  with  its  friends  in 
the  American  military  helrarchy,  and 
those  policymakers  who  are  pushing  for 
acceleration  of  U,S.  withdrawals  and 
easing  of  our  stands  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks. 

Yet,  because  of  this  searing  internal 
struggle,  we  face  the  terrible  enigma  of 
our  current  situation  in  Vietnam : 

President  Nixon  encourages  talk  of 
phased  troop  withdrawals,  but  total 
troop  strength  has  changed  very  little; 

The  emphasis  is  on  increased  'Vlet- 
namlzatlon"  of  the  war,  but  the  period 
ihost  generally  mentioned  for  an  effec- 
tive transition  to  South  Vietnamese  con- 
trol is  2  to  3  years; 

Mr.  Nixon  goes  on  about  the  need  for 
political  settlement,  but  the  government 
formed  last  week  is  even  less  broadly 
based  and  supported  than  before. 
And  some  things  never  change. 
The  American  military  ethic  continues 
to  call  for  a  victory  in  Vietnam,  what- 
ever that  means  and  at  whatever  the 
cost.  The  Thieu-Ky  government  desper- 
ately hangs  onto — and  promotes — mea- 
ger hopes  of  victory  because  it  cannot 
tolerate  settlement  as  long  as  the  ruling 
junta  represents  nothing  more  than  an 
extension  of  American  policy  in  Asia. 

After  months  of  administration  pro- 
crastination and  hesitation — ostensibly 
because  public  and  political  pressures 
were  lessened  to  avoid  harming  the 
chances  for  advance  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks — now  we  must  realize  that  the  sit- 
uation is  dismal,  to  say  the  least. 

Indeed,  what  sort  of  progress  should 
we  exF>ect  when  the  South  Vietnam  Gov- 
ernment rejects  the  proposed  3-day 
truce,  and  when  the  State  Department 
then  announces  it  will  follow  the  lead  of 
the  Thieu-Ky  regime.  Must  we  interpret 
this  ploy  as  meaning  that  we  are  turn- 
ing over  key  political  decisionmaking 
to  the  Vietnamese  generals?  I  hope  not. 
Right  now — today — we  have  reached  a 
crucial  point  in  the  course  of  our  Viet- 
nam dilemma.  Even  before  the  death  of 
Ho,  there  were  encouraging  signs  from 
both  Hanoi  and  Paris;  most  heartening 
of  them  was  the  report  by  Jonathsui  C. 
Randal  of  the  Washington  Post  that 
Hanoi's  chief  negotiator  had  hinted  that 
rapid  and  massive  ti-oop  withdrawals 
could  get  the  talks  going  again,  and  that 
North  Vietnam  would  no  longer  insist — 
that  the  Saigon  regime  be  replaced  by 
a  provisional  coalition  government. 

The  time  is  right  for  decisive  Amer- 
ican action  primed  to  bring  about  peace 
in  Vietnam.  I  suggest  two  immediate 
steps  to  President  Nixon.  The  President 
should : 

First,  accept  the  3-day  cease-fire,  and 
take  initiative  to  make  it  into  a  perma- 
nent, lasting  truce; 

Second,  speed  up  troop  withdrawals  at 
a  pace  six  or  seven  times  as  fast  as  we 
now  are  going,  and  make  sure  that  troop 
withdrawals  are  counted  against  total 
troop  strength.  Instead  of  making  It  all 
a  futile  numbers  game. 
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Over  2  ye  irs  ago.  In  a  speech  given  at 
the  Los  Anceles  town  hall.  I  outlined  a 
four-point  Approach  which  I  felt  con- 
tained all  the  necessary  elements  to 
aujhieve  an  Immediate  end  to  the  war, 
along  with  bringing  a  political  settlement 
acceptable  to  both  sides.  I  believe  those 
four  suggest  ons  still  are  valid — still  must 
be  done — and  I  now  reiterate  them. 

I  call  upoi  the  President  to  take  the 
following  st^ps: 

First,  ord;r  our  half  million  tronps, 
our  massive  iiir  and  naval  fleets,  to  cease 
fire  and  st^nd  fast.  Announce  to  the 
enemy  and  tto  the  world  that  our  soldiers 
will  fire  only  if  fired  upon,  but  if  fired 
upon  will  ti,ke  all  steps  necessary  for 
their  own  dejfense. 

Second,  asks  the  Geneva  powers  to  re- 
convene. un<^er  call  of  the  cochairman. 
to  a  neutral  site  in  Asia,  with  the  Na- 
tional Liberaltion  Front  participating  as 
a  belligerent. 

Third,  pariicipate  in  good  faith  nego- 
tiations as  idng  as  necessary  to  reach  a 
settlement,  making  clear  that  he  will  be 
"^uidM  by  tte  basic  principle  that  the 
future  of  Soi  th  Vietnam  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  th0  freely  expressed  decisions 
of  its  own  peoble. 

Fourth,  insfst  that  the  final  agreement 
be  guarantee^  by  the  great  powers,  and 
adequate  enflorcement  machinery  pro- 
vided. 

That  town  hall  speech  was  entitled 
•Vietnam— What  Next?"  The  title  re- 
mains true.  5fes,  over  the  25  months 
since  that  sp^iech,  there  has  been  prog- 
ress. But  the  :  cilling,  the  destruction,  the 
resource  loss's,  the  alienation  which 
splits  the  en  ire  world  community,  all 
those  existed  2  years  ago,  and  they  all 
continue. 

Surely  we  n  lust  agree  that  if  the  con- 
ventional wiscom  cannot  provide  the  so- 
lution, then  we  must  be  prepared  to  try 
new  and  diffe-ent — even  radical — meth- 
ods of  bringing  about  the  objectives  of 
peace  and  seciirity  for  all  peoples. 

The  tradit  onalists  have  blundered 
time  after  time  by  staying  only  within 
the  bounds— and  binds — of  orthodox 
diplomacy  anl  brinkmanship.  And,  in 
one  way,  we  do  owe  them  thanks,  for,  if 
anything,  the  traditionalists  have  suc- 
ceeded in  con'incing  the  great  majority 
of  Americans  that  the  war  must  be  set- 
tled quickly- -and.  strangely  enough, 
even  if  it  means  that  we  do  not  win  the 
conventional  military  victory  we  have 
been  promised  so  often — and  so  errone- 
ously— in  the  i  ast. 

Thus  we  fird  a  significant  change  in 
attitude  by  the  American  public,  but  that 
change  is  not  r  jflected  by  either  our  posi- 
tion on  a  poll  ical  settlement  for  South 
Vietnam  or  or,  the  military  strategy  of 
the  generals  wl  lo  run  the  war. 

Earlier  I  rec  >mmended  two  immediate 
steps  that  mus  t  be  taken  now  to  insure  a 
quick  settlement;  the  town  hall  speech 
brought  up  even  broader  guidelines.  Even 
so,  those  sugrestions  are  just  initial 
policies,  but  they  are  most  important 
ones. 

I  urge  my  colleagues— as  I  urge  all 
Americans — to  stress  the  necessity  for 
these  proposal ;.  As  for  myself,  I  see  no 
greater  task  f(ir  any  man  than  to  give 
his  entire  ener  ly  to  achieve  peace  in  the 


world  at  this  time,  and  I  am  willing  to  do 
that.  I  will  understake  any  effort  whicn 
might  lead  to  peace,  including  travel  to 
both  North  and  South  Vietnam  to  consult 
with  their  leaders  if  such  action  might 
lead  to  a  new  spirit  of  compromise  and  a 
a  realistic  political  settlement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  in  this  Chamber 
is  happy  about  the  state  of  affairs  in  Viet- 
nam. Congress  has  allowed  this  tragic 
war  to  escalate  beyond  all  comprehen- 
sion. Now  let  us  act  to  bring  a  just  and 
quick  peace,  for  we  all  know  that  it  can 
be  done. 

In  J->e  past  two  days,  I  have  conie 
across  a  number  of  important  news 
Stories  relating  to  the  situation  in  South- 
east Asia,  and  I  insert  them  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  7,  1969] 
NndN's  Second  Chanci::  Death  of  Ho  Pro- 
vides  OppoBTUNiry   To   Make   Fresh   Be- 
ginning ON  Peace  in  Vietn.vm 


September  8,  1969 


(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
President  Nixon  missed  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  fresh  beginning  on  peace  In  Vietnam 
when  he  took  office  last  January.  But  the 
death  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh— with  Its  Incalculable 
Impact  on  North  Vietnam,  the  Insurgency  in 
the  South  and  relations  with  Russia  and 
China — gives  him  a  second  chance. 

The  serious  question  at  this  time,  accord- 
ingly, Is  not  what  happens  next  In  Hanoi.  It 
is  what  happens  next  here  In  Washington. 
For  to  make  the  most  of  his  second  chance, 
the  President  will  have  to  Institute  changes 
in  his  poUcy  of  troop  withdrawal.  In  his  at- 
titude toward  the  Saigon  regime  and  In  his 
negotiating  stance. 

Troop  withdrawal  haa  been  moving  at  a 
pace  that  would  give  snails  itchy  pants.  The 
total  American  troop  level  in  Vietnam  Is  now 
only  about  2.500  below  what  It  was  when 
Mr.  Nixon  took  office.  At  that  rate,  a  couple  of 
hundred  years  would  elapse  before  American 
soldiers  Anally  got  out  of  Vietnam. 

The  practical  effect  of  that  slow  pace  Is  to 
enshrine  the  principle  of  "see  it  through 
with  Nguyen  Van  Thleu."  Gen.  Thieu  Is  un- 
der no  pressure  to  put  together  a  broad- 
based  regime  capable  of  standing  on  Its  own 
feet  and  slugging  it  out  with  the  other  side. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  Just  put  together  a 
regime  remarkable  for  its  narrow  base  and 
lack  of  popular  appeal. 

Neither  is  Gen.  Thleu  under  pressure  to 
come  forward  with  proposals  that  engage  the 
other  side.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  free  to  pur- 
sue a  phony  peace  offensive — a  series  of  spu- 
rious proposals  that  serve  only  to  put  the 
other  side  off. 

Moreover,  the  American  military  Is  under 
little  pressure  to  change  its  tacUcs.  Episodes 
involving  frontal  assaults  on  strongly  en- 
trenched enemy  positions  for  dubious  gains — 
as  in  the  cases  of  Hamburger  Hill  and  Com- 
pany A— keep  cropping  up.  Casualties  con- 
tinue to  run  over  150  a  week. 

Heavy  fighting  combines  with  reliance  on 
the  Thleu  regime  to  impair  the  Nixon  nego- 
tiating stance  at  the  Paris  peace  talks.  That 
stance,  according  to  the  White  House  cliche 
artists,  mixes  the  stick  with  the  carrot.  But 
the  stick  is  an  Iron  rod  of  planes,  tanks  and 
destroyers  that  flails  away  night  and  day. 
The  carrot  is  a  mangy  root  of  uncertain 
dimensions. 

The  South  Vietnamese  insurgents,  or  Pro- 
visional Revolutionary  Government,  are 
offered  the  chance  to  participate  In  national 
elections  for  a  new  government  of  South 
Vietnam.  These  elections  would  be  super- 
vised by  the  present  Saigon  government.  Sub- 
ject only  to  some  vague  international  con- 
trol. 

But  all  experience  teaches  that  those  who 
organize    elections   In    South    Vietnam    win 


elections  in  South  Vietnam.  Thus  the  other 
side  is  never  going  to  be  tempted  by  elections 
organized  by  their  foes  in  Saigon. 

To  break  the  stalemate  requires  a  reversal 
on  all  fronts.  As  a  first  change,  there  is  the 
need  for  a  much  more  accelerated  program 
of  troop  withdrawal.  To  avoid  the  entrenched 
opposition  that  caused  the  President  to  post 
pone  the  cute  due  to  have  been  announced 
last  month.  Mr.  Nixon  needs  to  set  down  in 
adirance  a  firm  schedule  of  future  with- 
drawals that  should  lead  to  a  complete  pmi- 
out  of  American  troops  within  a  stipulated 
length  of  time. 

A  first  dividend  wotUd  be  new  tactics  by 
American  commanders.  With  their  forces 
ebbing  away,  the  military  would  finally  be 
constrained— in  ways  far  more  efficient  than 
mere  presidential  orders— to  develop  a  de- 
fensive strategy  aimed  at  reducing  casualties 
A  second  consequence  would  be  the  Impact 
of  troop  withdrawal  on  Gen.  Thleu.  Maybe 
he  would  bustle  about  and  start  to  build  a 
broadly  based  government  able  to  fight  the 
enemy  or  beat  them  In  a  political  contest 
Par  more  likely,  he  would  begin  to  search  for 
ways  to  do  a  deal  with  the  other  side. 

Either  way,  divorce  from  Thleu  would  make 
room  for  a  change  In  the  American  stance 
at  the  Paris  negotiations.  There  would  be  no 
obligation  to  sustain  the  principle  of  future 
elections  managed  by  the  Thieu  regime  On 
the  contrary,  the  administration  could  come 
up  with  explicit  assurance  that  the  elections 
would  be  managed  by  some  intermediate  or 
temporary  government  acceptable  to  both 
nationalists  and  Communists  in  Vietnam 

Neither  would  the  United  States  be  glued 
to  the  principle  that  all  negotiations  with 
the  Provisional  Goveimment  have  to  be  done 
through  the  present  Saigon  regime.  Wash- 
ington could  explore  the  repeated  hints  bv 
officials  of  the  Provisional  Government  that 
they  were  prepared  to  negotiate  on  the  mat- 
ter of  a  mutual  winding  down  of  militarv 
activity.  ' 

To  be  sure,  changing  positions  is  never 
easy  in  public  life.  But  the  basic  fact  is  that 
Mr.  Nixon  has  tried  the  easy  way  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam  and  failed.  His  second  chance  is 
to  take  the  hard  way. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  6.  19691 

Extended  Viet  Truce  Suggested 

(By  Arthur  Dommen) 

Saigon,  Sept.  5 — A  former  member  of  the 
State  Department's  Policy  Planning  Council 
said  today  that  South  Vietnam  should  take 
advantage  of  North  Vietnamese  President  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh's  death  to  propose  a  long-term 
cease-fire  at  the  Paris  peace  conference. 

Professor  Zblgnlew  Brzezinski,  a  leading 
authority  on  Communist  affairs,  Indicated  to 
reporters  that  there  was  a  slight  chance  of  a 
cease-fire  being  agreed  upon  in  the  near 
future. 

But  Brzezinski,  who  directs  Columbia  TJni- 
versity's  Research  Institute  on  Communist 
Affairs,  said  the  Incipient  power  struggle  In 
Hanoi  would  give  the  proposal  a  greater 
chance  of  consideration  than  it  would  have 
had. 

"The  death  of  a  dominant  political  leader 
in  a  Communist  country  creates  an  external 
facade  of  unity  behind  which  there  is  Intense 
political  conflict,"  Brzezinski  said.  "This  cre- 
ates the  opportunity  to  focus  the  attention  ol 
Communist  leaders  on  initiatives  from 
abroad." 

The  Vletcong  has  set  a  three-day  cease-fire 
to  start  Monday  as  part  of  the  mourning  for 
the  North  Vietnamese  president. 

Brzezinski,  concluding  a  week's  fact-find- 
ing mission  in  Saigon  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  a  Political  Settlement 
in  Vietnam,  described  the  cease-fire  proposal 
as  a  "wedge"  to  obtain  negotiations.  The  New 
York-based  committee  includes  the  former 
deputy  chief  negotiator  in  Paris,  Cyrus  Vance. 

The  professor  said  he  had  received  a  wide 
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variety  of  reactions  from  the  different  people 
he  had  discussed  the  proposal  with  during  his 
visit,  including  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu 
and  American  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker. 

He  agreed  that  a  cease-fire  proposal  might 
be  officially  rejected  by  Hanoi.  "But  In  the 
context  of  a  power  struggle  no  "no"  Is  defini- 
tive,"  he  added. 

Concentrating  on  the  negotiation  of  a 
cease-fire  in  Paris  might  lead  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  settlement  more  easily  than  first 
trying  to  sort  out  the  political  future  of 
South  Vietnam,  he  suggested. 

"A  cease-fire  proposal  Is  not  a  simple  de- 
vice." he  said.  "It  would  have  to  be  nego- 
tiated. It  would  make  It  possible  for  both 
sides  to  talk  about  some  of  the  things  neither 
Is  willing  to  talk  about  in  the  context  of 
a  settlement.  It  would  make  discussion  more 
palatable." 

The  fact  that  the  proposal  was  made  would 
"create  pressures  for  negotiations,"  he  be- 
lieves, and  "focus  on  the  real  issues." 

Brzezinski  believes  both  the  Soviets  and 
the  Chinese  will  be  "heavily  Involved"  in  the 
struggle  for  power  among  the  second-level 
Communist  leaders  In  Hanoi  following  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  death  this  week. 

Brzezinski,  while  agreeing  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  Its  decision  to  intervene  with 
American  troops  in  Vietnam  in  1965,  said 
"most  of  the  conditions  justifying  our  orig- 
inal intervention  have  now  been  changed." 
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linked  but  if  they  (the  United  States)  with- 
draw their  troops  rapidly,  we  will  take  this 
factor  into  account." 


jProm  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  Sept. 

3,  1969] 
Hanoi  Hints  Rapid  Pullout  May  Aid  Talks 
(By  Jonathan  C.  Randal) 

Paris. — North  Vietnam  hinted  Tuesday  that 
rapid  and  massive  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  South  Vietnam  might  get  the 
stalled  peace  talks  off  dead  center. 

Xuan  Thuy.  Hanoi's  chief  negotiator,  said: 
"If  President  Nixon  continues  to  withdraw 
troops  rapidly  and  in  considerable  numbers 
we  will  examine  this  factor  and  take  it  into 
account." 

His  remarks  constituted  the  first  indication 
that  Hanoi  would  consider  anything  less  than 
the  total  and  unconditional  withdrawal  of 
the  half-nUlllon  U.S.  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

By  the  same  token,  he  hinted  that  North 
Vietnam  would  no  longer  insist  on  its  other 
previously  Intransigent  demand  that  the 
present  Saigon  regime  be  replaced  by  a  pro- 
visional coalition  government. 

Left  unanswered  was  whether  his  remarks 
to  reporters  at  a  North  Vietnamese  reception 
represented  the  long-hoped-for  breakthrough 
at  the  deadlocked  peace  talks  or  rather  a 
popaganda  ploy  designed  to  increase  pres- 
sure o'l  Washington. 

NIXON    decision   DEFERRED 

Speaking  at  a  reception  oommemoratlng 
the  24th  anniversary  of  North  Vietnamese 
Independence.  Thuy  was  asked  whether  the 
withdrawal  of  100,000  American  troops  would 
constitute  sufficient  proof  of  Washington's 
intentions. 

In  a  running  exchange  with  rejKirters.  he 
denounced  the  first  American  troop  disen- 
gagement as  "withdrawals  by  dribbles"  and 
reiterated  that  an  unconditional  evacuation 
of  U.S.  forces  was  "the  legitimate  demand  of 
the  Vietnamese  people." 

As  if  to  underline  that  Hanoi  would  only 
consider  a  massive  withdrawal  as  meaningful, 
he  said,  "It  Is  evident  that  if  they  (the 
United  States)  continue  at  the  present 
pace  we  cannot  Judge  the  situation." 

North  Vietnamese  departure  from  its  pre- 
vious demand,  tantamount  to  overthrovrtng 
the  Saigon  government,  was  contained  in  his 
answer  to  another  question. 

Asked  If  both  previous  North  Vietnam's  de- 
mands for  a  coalition  government  and  total, 
unconditional  troop  withdrawal  were  still 
linked,  he  said:    "These   two   questions   are 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  27,  1969] 

A  Whut  of  MunNY   in  Vietnam 

(By  James  Reston) 

In  every  American  war  there  have  been  Iso- 
lated incidents  of  mutiny  among  the  troops. 
It  is  the  tragic  human  pattern.  There  Is  a 
breaking  point  where  discipline,  duty  and 
even  loyalty  to  the  men  at  your  side  are  over- 
whelmed by  fear  and  death  and  a  i>araly25lng 
feeling  of  the  senselessness  of  the  whole 
bloody  operation.  And  we  are  now  getting  a 
glimpse  of  it  in  Vietnam. 

Horst  Faas  and  Peter  Arnett  of  The  Asso- 
ciated Press,  two  of  the  most  courageous  re- 
EKjrters  of  the  Vietnam  war,  have  now  re- 
ported such  an  Incident  by  men  of  Company 
A  of  the  196th  Light  Infantry  Brigade's 
battle-weary  Third  Battalion  In  the  Song- 
chang  Valley,  and  the  surprising  thing  is  that 
there  has  not  been  more  of  this  sort  of  thing 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  war. 

consider  company   a 

Consider  the  position  of  the  men  of  Com- 
pany A.  Most  of  them  were  nineteen-  and 
twenty-year-olds,  drafted  Into  the  Army.  For 
five  days  they  had  obeyed  orders  to  move 
down  a  jungled  glen  against  an  enemy  con- 
cealed in  underground  bunkers.  Most  of  their 
squad  and  platoon  leaders  had  been  killed 
or  wounded.  In  the  repeated  attacks  on  the 
blinkers.  Company  A  was  down  to  sixty  men, 
half  its  assigned  combat  strength,  some  of 
them  in  the  last  days  of  their  year's  tour  of 
duty  in  Vietnam. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  a  typical  situation. 
Yet  it  must  give  President  Nixon  something 
to  think  about  as  he  plans  his  Vietnam 
policy. 

THE     president's     WORRIES 

He  has  been  worried  about  the  revolt  of 
the  voters  against  the  war,  and  even  about 
a  revolt  of  the  generals  if  he  humiliates  them 
by  pulling  out  too  fast,  but  now  he  also  has 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  a  revolt  of  the 
men  if  he  risks  their  lives  In  a  war  he  has  de- 
cided to  bring  to  a  close. 

This  is  a  dertllsh  problem  for  everybody 
concerned,  but  particularly  for  men  who  find 
themselves  in  the  position  of  Company  A. 
The  President  is  no  longer  saying  that  mili- 
tary victory  in  Vietnam  is  "vital"  to  the  na- 
tional interest.  He  is  not  claiming  that  a 
compromise  or  even  a  defeat  in  Vietnam 
would  restilt  in  the  "loss"  of  Southeast  Asia. 
In  fact,  he  is  not  only  withdrawing  troops 
from  Saigon  but  opening  talks  for  the  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  Thailand. 

Accordingly,  battles  for  bunkers  in  the 
Songchang  Valley  are  tactical  moves  in  the 
President's  strategy  of  retreat.  He  is  asking 
Company  A  to  fight  for  time  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  wlh  Hanoi  that  will  save  his  face 
but  may  very  well  lose  their  lives.  He  Is  also 
carrying  on  the  battle  In  the  belief,  or  pre- 
tense, that  the  South  Vietnamese  will  really 
be  able  to  defend  their  country  and  our 
democratic  objectives  when  we  withdraw, 
and  even  his  own  generals  don't  believe  the 
South  Vietnamese  will  do  it.  It  is  a  typical 
political  strategy  and  the  really  surprising 
thing  is  that  there  have  been  so  few  men. 
like  the  tattered  remnants  of  Company  A, 
who  have  refused  to  die  for  It. 

At  some  point,  the  President  is  going  to 
have  to  recognize  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
difference  between  his  policy  of  withdrawing 
gracefully  from  the  wax.  and  ending  the 
war.  The  difference  between  what  is  graceful 
and  what  is  decisive  in  ending  the  war  is  a 
great  many  lives  of  young  men  like  the  men 
in  Company  A.  and  while  this  may  not  pro- 
duce a  revolt  among  the  young  Americans  In 
the  Army  in  Vietnam,  It  will  almost  certainly 
produce  a  revolt  among  their  contemjxsraries 
in  the  universities  at  home. 


The  President  Is  now  said  to  be  delaying 
the  withdrawal  of  another  25.000  or  50,000 
men  from  Vietnam  because  the  enemy  Is 
pressing  the  battle,  and  lun  negotiating 
seriously  In  Paris.  The  suggestion  is  that 
unless  Hanoi  cuts  the  fighting  and  starts 
making  concessions  at  the  peace  table,  he 
will  keep  all  the  Americans  there  and  mav 
even  increase  the  level  of  the  fighting. 

But  nobody  should  be  fooled  by  this.  He 
Is  delaying  his  announcement  about  with- 
drawing more  troops  from  Vietnam,  accord- 
ing to  our  information,  not  to  influence  the 
enemy,  but  to  influence  the  American  uni- 
versity students  Just  before  the  start  of  the 
new  school  year.  And  the  irony  of  this  is  that 
it  won't  work — or  at  least  won't  work  for 
long. 

PROPAGANDA    AT    HOME 

Pof  the  more  the  President  says  he's  for 
peace,  the  more  troops  he  withdraws  from 
Vietnam  and  Thailand,  the  more  he  concedes 
that  Southeast  Asia  is  not  really  vital  to  th^ 
security  of  the  United  States,  the  harder  it  is 
to  ask  for  the  lives  of  the  men  of  Company  A. 

They  may  not  be  typical,  but  they  are  a 
symbol  of  his  coming  dilemma.  He  wants  out 
on  the  Installment  plan,  but  the  weekly  in- 
stallments are  the  lives  of  one  or  two  hundred 
American  soldiers,  and  he  cannot  get  away 
from  the  insistent  queslion:  Why?  To  whet 
purpose?  The  breaking  point  comes  in 
politics  as  it  came  to  Company  A  and  it  is 
not  far  off.  What  vrtll  now  be  gained  by  this 
incessant  killing?  And  how  will  the  Presi- 
dent or  anybody  else  explain  or  excuse  it? 

I  Prom    the   Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun., 

Aug.  29,  1969] 

Honeymoon  Over.  Businessmen  Say:   Niles 

Group  Visits  White  House,  Presses  Viet 

Peace 

(By  John  S.  Carroll) 

Washington.  Aug.  28. — The  Business  Ex- 
ecutives for  Vietnam  Peace  stopped  by  the 
White  House  today  to  notify  the  Nixon 
administration  that  the  honeymoon  Is  over. 

Henry  E.  NUes.  the  Baltimore  insursmce 
executive  who  is  head  of  the  group,  said  he 
and  two  others  spent  an  hour  talking  with 
John  Holdrldge,  a  senior  staff  member  of 
the  National  Security  Council. 

"NOW     IT'S    NKON'S" 

"We  came  out  feeling,  "Well,  it  used  to  be 
L.B.J. 's  war.  but  now  it's  Nixon's"  Mr.  Niles 
explained,  adding: 

"We  are  unhappy  that,  seven  months  after 
the  start  of  the  new  administration,  there 
seems  to  be  no  real  progress  towards  peace — 
plenty  of  words,  but  little  action." 

The  anti-war  group,  which  claims  2,500 
business  executives  and  owners  as  members 
in  49  states,  left  a  memorandum  at  the 
White  House  addressed  to  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
the  President's  assistant  for  national  se- 
curity affairs. 

"The  honeymoon  period  is  ended,"  the 
letter  said,  "and  the  President  must  make 
good  his  promise  to  end  the  war  or  his 
ability  to   govern   will   be  impaired." 

Forecasting  an  end  to  the  relative  calm 
in  the  anti-war  movement,  the  letter  said 
students  are  planning  protests  In  the  fall, 
while  there  is  growing  unrest  among  sol- 
diers. 

"It  Is  questionable  whether  the  govern- 
ment can  continue  to  have  the  loyalty  to 
the  people  If  It  continues  to  go  against 
what  the  majority  wish  and  what  was  prom- 
ised .  .  .  namely,  an  end  to  the  war." 

In  an  interview  after  his  White  House 
visit  Mr.  Niles  acknowledged  that  pulling 
out  American  troops  "could  very  well  mean 
supplanting  the  Thieu-Ky  government  by  a 
coalition." 

He  was  accompanied  to  the  White  House 
by  J.  Sinclair  Armstrong,  a  banker  who  has 
served  as  assistant  secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
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<n  Post,   Sept.  8,   1969) 
Death:   "So  It  Goes" 
Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 
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Presidents  on  airport  runways  In  front  of 
microphones,  silvery  Air  Porce  One  in  the 
background  so  behind  tham  you  can  read  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  you  can  hear 
the  words.  Presidential  words,  suaceptible  of 
many  interpretations  by  American  watchers 
and  White  House-ologlsts  from  the  other  side 
of  the  iron  curtain,  peace,  commitments, 
honor,  face,  freedom,  treaties,  solemnly 
pledged,   bombing,   war. 

Or  the  generals,  Westmoreland,  handsome 
nonwlnner,  all  Jaw  and  gold  braid,  Chapman 
ordering  the  black  and  white  Marines  to  stop 
killing  each  other  and  get  back  to  killing  the 
Vietnamese  (so  it  goes),  and  Hershey 
doughty  75-year-old  conqueror  of  ten  thou- 
sand squeamish  Uberals.  glvln'  It  to  the  kids 
and  telling  them  what  an  honor  ;t  U. 

The  kids  went  for  Uncle  Ho.  "Ho!  Hoi  Ho 
Chi  Minh!"  they'd  chant  at  the  big  rallies  to 
end  the  war  against  him.  RecenOy  they 
haven't  been  chanting  so  much.  General 
Hershey's  been  coming  down  on  them  heavy 
and  they've  had  to  spend  their  energy  escap- 
ing. All  over  the  country,  a  million  bull  ses- 
sions about  that.  Don't  get  busted  for  pot  In 
Illinois  because  they've  changed  the  law  so 
It's  only  a  misdemeanor  now  and  a  mis- 
demeanor won't  keep  you  out. 

Its  gotta  be  a  felony.  Steal  a  car  that's 
good  if  It's  grand  theft  auto,  but  Joy  riding 
won't  keep  you  out  of  anything.  Be  a  teacher 
or  a  cop  or  a  fag.  Get  a  sympathetic  draft 
board.  Cut  off  a  toe.  There's  lots  of  nine- 
toed  guys  who  don't  have  any  trouble  hitting 
on  chicks.  You  can  wear  shoes.  What  chick's 
going  to  count  your  toes?  I  know  but  I  can't 
do  it.  Once  I  put  my  foot  on  the  kitchen 
table  and  I  had  the  cleaver  in  my  hand  but, 
man.  it  was  my  toe.  my  toe.  man.  So  get  mar- 
ried. Have  a  dependent.  Adopt  a  babv  or  a 
sick,  old  mother. 

The  kids  never  blamed  Uncle  Ho  for  caus- 
ing General  Hershey  to  draft  so  many  of 
them.  That  was  strange  but  people  never 
were  able  to  work  up  a  good  hate  against 
him.  Wall  Street  didn't  blame  him  for  the 
market's  not  cracking  1,000  on  the  Dow- 
Jones.  Remember  this  was  the  year  it  was 
going  to  happen?  The  old  people  didn't  blame 
him  for  the  inflation.  Strange.  Strange  too. 
thinking  about  a  truce  in  a  war  to  mourn  the 
other  side's  leader.  The  Americans  didn't  do 
that  for  Hitler.  The  Oennans  didn't  do  that 
for  Roosevelt. 

Uncle  Ho  did  that  to  this  war,  drained  our 
side  of  rlghteousnees,  left  us  nothing  but  the 
fine  print  and  the  technicalities.  He  had  a 
monopoly  on  the  big  phrases,  the  words  you 
put  on  banners,  so  we  fought  for  some  sen- 
tences written  by  lawyers  and  printed  In 
agate  type  and  cheered  ourselves  on  with  the 
thought  we  have  a  fine  professional  army 
doing  the  Job  It  was  sent  out  there  to  do. 

Now  maybe  well  get  a  few  of  the  slogans 
back  and  a  little  of  the  old  enthusiasm.  Ho 
had  it,  but  they  can't  keep  It  In  Hanoi  be- 
cause he's  gone,  dead,  dead  like  so  many 
others  over  there  are  dead.  So  It  goes. 
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nown  Uncle  Ho  better  we 
regarded  him  with  as  much 
glimpses  made  him  so  at- 
a  bandy-legged  wog,  rent- 
to  go  out  to  Versailles  to 
I  Clemenceau  with  a  petl- 
lils  distant,  lltUe  colony  be 
■* — ilnation  .  .  .  and     years 
living  like  a  poor  man, 
cut    from   old    automobile 
tiave  been  a  mean  side  to 
heard  about  that.  We're 
lef  pictures  to  match  up 
"  men. 

Ambassador  to  Vietnam 
good  tailor,  back  In  Wash- 
as  they  say,  his  old 
to  make  drooping,  mys- 
hls  eyes,  murmuring  he 
wfented  to  comment  on  the 
i:  ncle  Ho's  death. 
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CONGRESSMAN  HANSEN  OP  IDAHO 
INTRODUCES  LEGISLATION  TO 
GIVE  NATIONAL  GUARDSMEN  AND 
RESERVISTS  EQUAL  GI  BILL  ED- 
UCATIONAL BENEFITS 

(Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  H.R.  13650  H  r' 
13651.  and  H.R.  13652,  identical  bills  with 
a  total  of  55  sponsors.  This  legislation 
will  correct  an  inequity  in  the  so-called 
GI  bill.  Under  the  present  law,  members 
of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units 
called  into  active  Federal  service  during 


the  war  in  Vietnam  do  not  qualify  for  tlie 
same  educaUonal  benefits  as  do  mem- 
bers of  the  regular  Armed  Forces  with 
the  same  total  active  service. 

During  the  past  2  years  98  Resene 
and  Guard  units  from  37  States,  as  weU 
as  many  individual  reservists,  have  been 
called  to  active  duty.  From  my  own  State 
of  Idaho,  the  116th  Engineer  Battalion 
of  the  Idaho  National  Guard  was  acti 
vated  on  May  13.  1968.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  be  present  in  Idaho  a  few  days 
ago  to  join  in  a  welcome  home  observ- 
ance on  the  occasion  of  the  return  of  the 
guardsmen  following  a  year's  service  in 
Vietnam. 

The  guardsmen  and  reservists  re- 
sponded to  the  caU  of  duty  and  served 
in  many  cases  at  great  personal  sacrifice 
In  many  instances  they  interrupted  their 
education  and  left  their  jobs  and  fam- 
ilies on  short  notice.  Many  have  sened 
under  the  most  difficult  combat  condi- 
tions suffering  wounds  and  the  loss  of 
life. 

Members  of  these  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  units  are  now  returning  home 
following  many  months  of  active  duty 
Many  plan  to  continue  their  education! 
Others  that  were  not  financially  able  to 
pursue  their  education  will  take  advan- 
tage of  educational  benefits  available 
under  the  GI  bill. 

It  appears,  however,  that  members  of 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units 
do  not  qualify  under  the  GI  bill  for  the 
same  educational  benefits  as  members 
of  the  Regular  Armed  Forces.  For  Regu- 
lars, all  time  including  the  time  spent  in 
basic  training  is  counted  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  length  of  time  for  which 
they  qualify  for  educational  benefits.  For 
reservists  and  guardsmen,  however,  the 
period  of  active  duty  for  training  prior  to 
the  activation  of  a  unit  does  not  count. 
Fairness  requires  that  all  who  ser^e 
our  country  in  the  Armed  Forces  be 
treated  equally  under  the  applicable  laws. 
The  purpose  of  the  legislation  we  have 
introduced  today  is  to  correct  the  in- 
equity of  the  present  law  and  to  achieve 
equal  treatment  for  all. 

The  legislation  provides  that  reservists 
and  guardsmen  who  are  called  to  active 
duty  and  who  serve  at  least  6  months 
during  the  period  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
may  include  their  prior  active  duty  for 
training  up  to  a  maximum  of  6  months  in 
determining  eligibility  for  educational 
benefits  under  the  GI  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  55  sponsors  of  these 
three  bills,  other  Members  have  indicated 
their  intention  to  introduce  separate 
bills.  Others  have  indicated  their  inten- 
tion to  join  as  cosponsors  of  identical 
bills  to  be  introduced  in  the  futui-e. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  the  full  text  of  H.R.  13650,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  the  sponsors 
of  this  and  identical  bills  and  a  list  of 
all  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units 
that  have  been  activated  during  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

HJl.  13660 

A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  permit  certain  active  duty  for 
training  to  be  counted  as  active  duty  for 
purposes  of  entitlement  to  educational 
beneflta  under  chapter  34  of  such  title 
Be  it   enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)(3)  of  section  1652  of  title  38, 
nnited  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  section  1661(a)"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "of  this  subsection  and  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  1661  (except  as  provided 
In  the  last  sentence  thereof)". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1661  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter 
and  subject  to  the  limitation  in  subsection 
(c).  if  a  veteran  serves  for  a  period  of  active 
duty  pursuant  to  a  call  or  order  thereto 
Issued  to  him  after  August  4,  1964,  as  a  Re- 
serve or  a  member  of  the  National  Guard  or 
Air  National  Guard  of  any  State,  and  is  an 
eligible  veteran  as  a  result  of  such  duty,  any 
period  of  not  more  than  6  consecutive 
months  of  full-time  duty  performed  by  him 
after  January  31,  1955,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  initial  military  training  pursuant 
to  His  Reserve,  National  Guard,  or  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  obligation  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  active  duty." 


A  List  of  Sponsors  or  H.R.  13650,  H.R. 
13651,  AND  H.R.  13652 

Mr  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Dulskl,  Mr.  Hel- 
stoskl.  Mr.  Puclnskl,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Zwach, 
Mr.  Denney,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
California,  Mr.  Blester,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Burton  of  California,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Coughlln,  Mr. 
Cowger,  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr. 
Devlne. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Parbsteln, 
Mr.  Peighan,  Mr.  Friedel,  Mr.  Gallagher,  Mr. 
GritHn.  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr. 
Hosmer.  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Keith, 
Mr.  King,  Mr.  Kluczynskl,  Mr.  Kyi,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clory,  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Mlkva,  Mr.  Minlsh,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
Mlze,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Pollock, 
Mr.  Rees,  Mrs.  Reld  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Roblson. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Sandman, 
Mr.  Sebellus.  Mr.  Shriver,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr. 
Vanlk,  Mr.  Waggonner. 

National  Guard  and  Reserve  Units  Activated 
DtJRiNO  the  Vietnam  War 
(Unit  and  home  station) 
Alabama:  650th  Medical  Detachment,  Bir- 
mingham. 

Arizona:  277th  Military  Intelligence  De- 
tachment, Phoenix. 

Arkansas:  978th  Army  Postal  Unit,  Fort 
Smith;  336th  Ordnance  Battalion,  Little 
Rock;  189th  Tactical  Recon  Group,  Little 
Rock. 

California:  1st  Squadron,  18th  Armored 
Cavalry,  Burbank;  40th  Aviation  Company, 
Long  Beach;  82d  Aerial  Port  Squadron,  Travis 
Air  Force  Base,  776th  Attack  Squadron,  Los 
Alamltos;  873d  Attack  Squadron.  Alameda. 

Colorado:  140th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing. 
Burkley  ANG  Base. 

Florida:  35th  Surgical  Hospital,  North 
Miami;  231st  Transportation  Company,  St. 
Petersburg. 

Georgia:  319th  Transportation  Company. 
Augusta;  413th  Finance  Disbursing  Section, 
Atlanta:  445th  MUltary  Airlift  Wing,  Dob- 
bins AFB. 

Haicaii:  29th  Inftintry  Brigade.  Honolulu: 
2d  Battalion,  299th  Infantry.  Hilo:  100th  Bat- 
talion. 442d  Infantry.  Fort  DeRussey. 

Idaho:  116th  Engineer  Battalion,  Idaho 
Falls. 

Illinois:  126th  Supply  and  Service  Com- 
pany. Qulncy;  482d  Medical  Detachment, 
Aurora;  724th  Transportation  Company,  For- 
est Park;  52d  Medical  Services  Squadron. 
Scott  AFB. 

Indiana:     Company     D,     ISlst     Infantry, 

Greenfield;   890th  Transportation  Company. 

Port   Wayne:    930th   Tactical   Airlift   Group. 

Bakalar  AFB. 

loua:  2d  Battalion,   133d  Infantry,  Sioux 
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City;    185th   Tactical   Fighter   Group,   Sioux 
City. 

Kansas:  69th  Infantry  Brigade,  'IV>peka; 
169th  Aviation  Company,  Kansas  City;  Troop 
E.  114th  Cavalry,  McPherson;  169th  Engineer 
Company,  Emporia;  169th  Support  Battalion, 
Kansas  City;  2d  Battalion,  130th  ArtUlery, 
Hiawatha;  1st  Battalion,  137th  Infantry, 
Wichita;  2d  BatUllon,  137th  Infantry.  Kansas 
City;  995th  Maintenance  Company,  Hays; 
1011th  Supply  and  Service  Company,  Inde- 
pendence; 842d  Quartermaster  Company. 
Kansas  City;  184th  Tactical  Fighter  Group, 
McConnell  AFB. 

Kentucky:  2d  Battalion.  138th  Artillery, 
Louisville;  950th  Army  Postal  Unit,  Lexing- 
ton; 123d  Tactical  Recon  Wing,  3taudiford. 
Maryland:  472d  Medical  Detachment,  Rock- 
ville;  113th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  Andrews 
AFB;  175th  Tactical  Fighter  Group,  Martin 
Airport;  661st  Fighter  Squadron,  Andrews 
AFB. 

Massachusetts:  Ist  Battalion,  211th  Ar- 
tillery, New  Bedford;  513th  Maintenance 
Battalion,  Boston;  241st  Military  InteUigence 
Detachment,  Boston;  12th  Reserve  Mobile 
Construction  Battalion,  Boston. 

Michigan:  424th  Personnel  Service  Com- 
pany, Livonia;  305th  Aerospace  Rescue  and 
Recovery  Squadron,  Selfrldge  AFB. 

Minnesota:  452d  General  Supply  Company, 
Worthlngton. 

Mississippi:  173d  Quartermaster  Company, 
Greenwood. 

Missouri:  208th  Engineer  Company.  Pestus. 

Nebraska:  172d  Transportation  Company, 

Omaha;  295th  Ordnance  Company,  Hastings. 

Nevada:  152d  Tactical  Recon  Group,  Reno 

Municipal  Airport. 

New  Hampshire:  3d  BattaUon,  197th  Ar- 
tillery, Portsmouth. 

New  Jersey:  141st  Transportation  Com- 
pany, Orange;  177th  Tactical  Fighter  Group. 
Atlantic  City  Airport. 

New  Mexico:  150th  Tactical  Fighter  Group. 
Klrtland  AFB. 

New  York:  1018th  Supply  and  Service  Com- 
pany, Schenectady;  44Bth  Army  Postal  unit. 
Garden  City;  237th  Maintenance  Company, 
Fort  Hamilton;  316th  Medical  Detachment. 
New  York  City;  74th  Field  Hospital.  New  Tork 
City:  203d  Transportation  Company,  Garden 
City;  174th  Tactical  Fighter  Group,  Hancock 
Field;  107th  Tactical  Fighter  Group.  Niagara 
Falls  Municipal  Airport;  904th  Military  Air- 
lift Group,  Stewart  AFB;  831st  Attack  Squad- 
ron. 

North  Carolina:  312th  Evacuation  Hospital. 
Winston  Salem. 

Ohio:  1002d  Supply  and  Service  Company, 
Cleveland;  311th  Field  Hospital,  SharonvlUe; 
121st  Tactical  Fighter  Group,  Lockbourne 
AFB. 

Pennsylvania:  630th  Transportation  Com- 
pany. Washington;  357th  Transportation 
Company,  Qreencastle;  305th  Medical  De- 
tachment. Philadelphia;  93l6t  Fighter 
Squadron.  Willow  Grove. 

Rhode  Island:  107th  Signal  Company,  East 
Greenwich:  115th  Military  Police  Company, 
Pawtucket. 

Tennessee:  378th  Medical  Detachment, 
Memphis. 

Texas:  113th  Light  Maintenance  Company, 
Gatesvllle;  238th  Maintenance  Company,  San 
Antonio;  921st  Military  Airlift  Group,  Kelly 
AFB:  34th  Aeromedlcal  Evacuation  Squadron, 
Kelly  AFB;  703d  Fighter  Squadron.  Dallas: 
22d  Reserve  Mobile  Construction  Battalion. 
Utah:  259th  Quartermaster  Battalion, 
Pleasant  Grove. 

Vermont:  131st  Engineer  Company,  Bur- 
lington. 

Virginia:  304th  Medical  Detachment,  Rich- 
mond; 313th  Medical  Detachment,  Rich- 
mond; 889tb  Medical  Detachment.  Rich- 
mond. 

Washington:  737th  Transportation  Com- 
pany, Yakima;  941st  Military  Airlift  Group, 
McChord  AFB. 


Wisconsin.-  377th  Maintenance  Company, 
Manitowoc:  826th  Ordnance  Company,  Mad- 
ison. 


THE  RECREATION  EXPLOSION  AND 
THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
shall  be  my  purpose  in  this  dissertation 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all  Americans 
the  excellent  efforts  of  the  National  Park 
Service  in  meeting  the  multiplying  de- 
sires of  the  American  public  for  outdoor 
recreation  during  the  14  years  it  has  been 
my  honor  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  to  note  that  I 
am  a  Member  of  this  august  body  that 
almost  100  years  ago  gave  life  to  the 
national  park  concept  with  the  authori- 
zation of  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
Every  one  of  my  colleagues  should  share 
in  this  pride. 

The  national  park  concept  is  an  Amer- 
ican contribution  to  the  world  culture 
that  is  widely  accepted  and  acclaimed 
around  the  globe.  More  than  90  other 
nations  have  adopted  the  idea.  In  this 
they  received  the  sincerest  accolade  of 
appreciation. 

It  also  is  a  pleasure  to  note,  especially 
since  American  history  is  my  hobby,  that 
the  area  of  responsibility  of  the  National 
Park  Service  includes  historical  preser- 
vation and  historical  interpretation. 

One  of  the  choice  exsmiples  of  that 
historical  preservation  is  located  within 
the  long  morning  shadow  of  the  Capitol 
dome,  the  magnificent  authentically  re- 
stored Ford's  Theater,  the  living  memo- 
rial to  President  Lincoln.  It  exemplifies 
the  dedication  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice to  its  assignment  to  restore,  preserve, 
and  interpret  historical  areas  which  are 
closely  associated  with  our  national 
heritage. 

The  Park  Service  counted  434.000  visi- 
tors to  the  Ford's  Theatre  last  year — all 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  1920  numbered  only  3,000  more. 
And  servicewide.  the  Park  Service 
coimted  almost  151  million  visits  to  our 
national  shrines,  parks,  and  recreation 
areas  last  year.  In  1950  that  would  have 
meant  that  a  park  visit  could  have  been 
made  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
counted  in  the  U.S.  census. 

The  reasons  for  this  recreation  explo- 
sion are  plain.  Improved  technology  has 
brought  more  and  more  leisure  time  and 
quicker  and  more  convenient  travel.  Our 
population  grows  and  becomes  more  and 
more  urban.  The  combination  of  more 
leisure,  better  travel,  and  more  city 
dwellers  means  travel  America.  And  the 
visitor  load  in  the  national  park-man- 
aged areas  exceeds  all  forecasts. 

It  was  the  National  Park  Service  fore- 
cast of  increased  visitor  loads  which 
helped  to  bring  about  the  Park  Service's 
Mission  66.  The  objective  of  that  mission 
was  to  refurbish  the  park  system  after 
it  had  languished  during  World  War  n. 
I  remember  that  it  was  my  freshman 
year  in  the  House  when  the  Mission  66 
program  was  presented.  President  Eisen- 
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hower  gave  tlhe  program  a  green  light  and 
Congress  speeded  it  along. 

Now  President  Nixon,  who  then  was 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  has  increased 
the  budget  i  estimate  for  the  National 
Park  Servlc*  for  the  1970  fiscal  year  by 
$11,700,000.  the  largest  annual  increase 
in  operating!  funds  in  the  history  of  the 
Park  Service^  so  that  it  can  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  burgeoning  visitor  load. 

And  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Geofge  B.  Hartzog.  Jr..  has  em- 
phasized to  has  fellow  workers: 
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and  constructive  support  of 
Park  Service)  program  by  the 
1  challenges  us  to  respond  with 
redoubled  efforts  in  providing 
sxperlences  for  our  increasing 
'  improved  management  of  the 
"  System. 


the 

We  hear  nuch  about  the  population 
explosion— and  a  serious  problem  it  is. 
The  recreation  explosion,  however  is 
twice  the  scale  of  the  population  boom 
The  population  in  the  year  2000  is  fore- 
cast to  be  doi  ble  the  179  million  counted 
in  the.  1960  ;ensus.  But  the  recreation 
£xplQsion  is  forecast  to  increase  not  two- 
fold but  fourfold. 

Right  now  the  better  known,  more 
popular  recreition  areas  on  occasion  are 
jammed  to  o/erflow.  The  avalanche  of 
visitors  now  hearing  down  on  parks  sea- 
shores, recreation  areas,  and  historic 
sites  merits  our  concern  even  though  the 
National  Pari;  Service  has  met  similar 
crises  in  the  past  and  is  in  control  of  the 
situation  toda;  r. 

The  biggest  of  those  crises  of  the  past 
resulted  in  Mijssion  66.  Personnel,  equip- 
ment, roads,  amd  other  manmade  struc- 
tures had  deteriorated  during  World  War 
n.  And  then  bostwar  recreation  seekers 
surged  into  a  park  system  held  together 
pnncipally  by  the  dedication  and  deter- 
mination of  ii  sadly  understaffed  and 
underfunded  organization.  The  harder 
the  Park  Service  worked  the  further  be- 
hind it  fell. 

Both  visitor  accommodations  and 
roads  were  poc  r  to  nonexistent.  Uncom- 
fortable peoph  queued  up  to  use  lava- 
tones.  Some  listoric  and  scenic  sites 
were  damaged  )y  vandalism  and  the  con- 
stant pounding  of  human  feet. 

The  plan  to  counter  the  bad  conditions 
and  to  meet  future  needs  was  the  pro- 
gram named  Mission  66  because  it  was 
to  end  in  the  jOth  anniversary  year  of 
the  national  purk  system— 1966 

As  I  noted.   Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
Privilege  to  surport  this  comprehensive 
program,  designed  to  provide  national 
park  areas  capable  of  ?ccommodating  a 
predicted  89  million  visitor  load  by  1966 
The  Mission  S6  expenditure  of  $725  - 
478,740   has   prDved   to   be   one   of   the 
soundest   and    nost   rewarding   invest- 
ments ever  approved  by  Congress   This 
IS  unpressively  e  «dent  by  the  150  million 
visitors  which  t  le  national  park  system 
attracted  m  19i;8.  Meanwhile  the  value 
of  the  national  park  system  properties 
increases  every  year.  Dr.  Ernst  Swanson. 
the  widely  known  economist  from  North 
Carolina  State  University,  recently  esti- 
mated the  capilalized  value  of  the  na- 
tional park  syst(!m  at  $142.7  billion. 

Mission  66  gave  new  life,  vigor    and 
structure  to  the    national  park  system 


The  impressive  construction  list  which  I 
shall  read  shortly,  however,  is  not  the 
only,  or  even  the  principal  criterion  for 
evaluating  the  achievements  of  Mission 
66.  Under  Director  Conrad  Wirth  and  his 
successor  in  1964,  George  B.  Hartzog.  Jr 
Mission  66  concentrated  on  preserving 
the  essential  values  of  the  national  park 
system.  The  Park  Service  selected  build- 
ing sites  that  would  not  demean  or  dimin- 
ish the  area's  scenic  natural  or  historic 
values.  The  master  plan  for  each  park 
sought  to  preserve  key  areas  "unim- 
paired," in  accordance  with  the  National 
Park  Service  Act  of  1916. 

Mission  66  took  into  consideration  the 
special  recreation  and  intellectual  inter- 
ests of  both  youth  and  senior  citizens  so 
far  as  could  be  done  without  lessening 
park  values.  Facilities  for  the  handi- 
capped and  older  citizens  required  atten- 
tion as  to  accessibility  and  convenience 
Back-country  hiking  trails  and  campsites 
appeal  to  many  of  the  younger  visitors 
Most  of  the  roads  installed  by  Mission 
66  were  those  essential  to  newly  estab- 
lished areas  or  campgrounds  and  picnic 
grounds.  Some  80  or  90  percent  of  the 
road  funds  went  for  reconstruction  and 
realinement  of  existing  routes,  none  of 
them  designed  to  encourage  speed    but 
with  mcreased  safety  and  pleasure  objec- 
tives. Mission  66  also  supplemented  the 
road  network  with  hiking  and  horseback 
nding  trails. 

It  was  Mission  66  also  that  modernized 
the  radio  communication  network  of  the 
National  Capital  Park  Police  here  in 
Washington,  providing  tie-ins  with  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Police  and  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  In  the  parks,  communication 
systems  for  fire  detection,  park  adminis- 
tration and  protection  of  visitors  and 
park  resources  were  extended  and 
improved. 

By  the  50th  anniversary  year  of  the 
National  Park  Sen-ice  in  1966,  the  mis- 
sion called  66  had  brought  improvement 
to  the  park  system— indelibly  in  many 
areas.   It   brought   2,767   miles   of   new 
roads.  1,570  mUes  of  reconstructed  roads; 
936  miles  of  trails  and  359  miles  of  re- 
constructed trails.  It  brought  also:  1  502 
new  parking  areas  capable  of  accom- 
modating 47,071  additional  cars-  330  re- 
constructed parking  areas  adding  space 
for  5,682  more  vehicles;  45  miles  of  new 
road,  and  19  miles  of  reconstructed  road 
to  serve  concession  facilities;  575  camp- 
grounds,   with    17,782    campsites;    472 
Picmc  areas;  29.432  new  campfire  circle 
and  amphitheater  seats,  plus  2,300  recon- 
structed seats. 

It  brought  426  water  projects  and  301 
additions,  432  sewer  projects,  and  223  ad- 
ditions; and  for  concession  facilities— 
10  water  projects;  89  sewer  projects   57 

f^^^'^J?'^?^^^'  2^*  P<>*er  projects  and 
126  addiUons;  218  utUity  buildings-  221 
administrative  and  service  buildings 
plus  36  reconstructed;  100  visitor  centers' 
a  new  type  of  open  design  structure  pro- 
viding exhibits,  information  and  inter- 
pretive facilities;  and  often  rest  areas 
souvenir  sales,  food  services,  audlovisuai 
equipment  and  auditoriums;  458  historic 
buildings  reconstructed  or  rehabilitated 
at  a  cost  of  $15  million;  1.239  housing 
units  for  employees;   584  comfort  sta- 
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i^J..^^  reconstructed;  1.116  roadside 
exhibits  installed  or  rehabilitated'  so 
boating  marinas;  93  boat  docks;  nine  flrp 
lookout  towers;  39  entrance  stations-  37 
trailer  disposal  systems;  and  neariy  $1 
million  for  two  park  ranger  trainine 
centers.  ^ 

During  Mission  66,  park  concessionaires 
invested  more  than  $33  million  in  new 
ajid  Improved  cabins,  lodges,  motels 
stores,  service  stations,  marinas,  and 
other  Installations.  The  Park  Sernce 
provided  more  than  $14  million  worth 
of  roads,  powerilnes,  water  mains  sew 
ers.  and  other  utilities  to  complement 
the  concession  improvements 

Mission  66  increased  the  number  of 
fmi-tlme  permanent  employees  from 
3,364  to  5,498.  and  seasonal  employees 
from  4.700  to  7.800.  This  increaid 
strength  allowed  the  Park  Service  to  de 
vote  attention  to  planned  management 
of  Its  resources  and  the  correction  of  eco- 
logical imbalances. 

The  net  effect  of  Mission  66  was  expan- 
sion and  Improved  performance  in  park 
system  services  and  activities  across  the 
board,  -nie  National  Park  Service  i:ro- 
duced  exhibits  for  all  of  the  100  new  visi- 
tor  centers.  40  rehabilitated  museums  26 
shelters,  and  13  wayside  projects,  until 
It  was  operating  215  museums  with 
neariy  3  million  specimens.  Mission  66 
provided  at  least  115  parks  with  audio- 
visual mstallations,  and  modem  projec- 
tion and  sound  equipment  for  45  park 
campfire  circles  and  amphitheaters 

..ty.n'u^^°'!,  °^  International  Affairs. 
established  during  Mission  66,  assisted 
more  than  90  nations  which  contain  "na- 
tional parks  or  equivalent  reserves  The 
National  Park  Service  participated  in 
trainee  exchange  programs  with  foreign 
countnes  and  cooperated  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  conducting  short 
courses  on  national  park  administra- 
tions. Fifty  park  leaders  from  32  coun- 
1965-66^''    part    in    this    program   in 

Mission  66  added  142  miles  to  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  and  262  miles  to  the 
Natchez  Tiace  Parkway.  This  year  the 
Travel  Writers  of  America  voted  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway— with  Skyline  Drive  in 
bhenandoah  National  Park— the  No  1 
^nic  automobile  trip  in  the  United 
States  The  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  at- 
tracted 11  million  visitors  in  1968,  easily 
the  highest  attendance  of  any  area  in  the 
national  park  system.  The  Natchez  Trace 
Parkway  was  close  behind  with  8.9 
million. 

Now  the  National  Park  Service  is  try- 
ing to  cope  with  one  of  the  great  socio- 
economic phenomena  of  the  centurv— 
this  astounding  large  movement  of  our 
people  to  outdoor  recreation  areas. 

As  the  imits  of  the  National  Park  Ser\'- 
ice  have  grown  to  the  number  of  270,  the 
Service  has  learned  that  each  unit  must 
be  judged  and  operated  for  its  own  unique 
features  and  the  master  plan  for  each 
unit  must  be  constantly  kept  up  to 
date  to  meet  ever-increasing  pressures 
upon  it.  Such  problems  can  be  exempli- 
fied in  the  supply  and  drainage  waters  of 
the  Everglades;  the  provision  of  accom- 
modations in  the  Yosemite  VaUey  and 
the  Chisos  Basin  of  Big  Bend;  and  the 
pressures  brought  on  by  those  smooth 


tongues  of  penetration — improved  roads. 
Combined  with  the  roads  is  the  ever- 
present  knowledge  that  provision  of  ac- 
cess to  an  area  can  result  in  destruction 
of  the  attraction  that  brought  need  of 
the  access. 

Recently,  the  National  Park  Service 
articulated  its  people-serving  mission 
with  a  pledge  of  public  service  that  has 
been  distributed  in  wallet-card  form  to 
each  employee.  The  pledge  follows: 

To  protect  man's  right  to  exult  In  the 
presence  of  superlative  wilderness  and  scenic 
grandeur; 

To  communicate  to  all  an  understanding 
of  the  people  and  events  that  shaped  these 
United  States; 

To  provide  in  the  recreational  areas,  op- 
portunities for  varied  outdoor  recreation  of 
a  quality  in  keeping  with  exceptional  natural 
and  historical  values; 

To  make  the  beauty  and  the  history  of 
our  Nation's  urban  parklands  a  richer  and 
more  meaningful  part  of  the  life  of  all 
Americans; 

To  manage  the  National  Park  System  so 
that  all  Americans,  now  and  In  the  future, 
may  be  assured  of  the  privilege — 

Of  experiencing  the  serenity  of  quiet 
forests  and  the  renewing  strength  of  nature 
unimpaired. 

Of  letting  their  spirits  return — through  the 
touch  of  hammered  iron,  roughhewn  wall, 
and  treasured  relic — to  the  presence  of  the 
men  and  women  who  built  America, 

Of  knowing  the  exhilaration  of  a  rushing 
river,  the  feel  of  sun-warmed  beaches  and 
pounding  surf,  and  the  high  adventure  of 
the  great  outdoors; 

To  seek  out  and  foster  the  protection  of 
the  finest  of  what  now  remains  unprotected 
of  the  Nation's  natural  and  cultural  Inheri- 
tance and  its  outdoor  recreational  oppor- 
tunities; 

To  join  with  all  people  of  this  and  other 
nations  In  conserving  and  renewing  the 
total  environment  to  keep  this  world  a  de- 
light to  live  in. 

In  line  with  this  pledge,  the  National 
Park  Service,  although  already  the 
operator  of  more  significant  parklands 
in  urban  areas  than  any  other  govern- 
mental agency  on  any  level,  established 
an  Office  of  Urban  Affairs  in  1967. 

Last  year,  "Summer  in  the  Parks," 
conducted  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
was  a  major  factor  in  providing  resi- 
dents and  visitors  to  Washington,  D.C. 
with  a  more  rewarding  and  enjoyable 
summer  than  the  city  had  experienced 
for  many  years. 

The  Park  Service  also  is  conducting, 
nationwide,  an  environmental  awareness 
program  designed  to  acquaint  young 
people  with  knowledge  of  their  environ- 
ment and  the  dangers  threatening  it 
through  pollution,  pesticides  and  despo- 
hation  of  the  countrj'side  and  natural 
resources.  The  Park  Service  has  desig- 
nated 100  environmental  study  areas  on 
park  system  lands  and  conducts  a  Na- 
tional Environmental  Education  De- 
velopment—NEED — program  in  con- 
junction with  local  schools.  In  44  of  the 
environmental  study  areas,  children  are 
already  being  enlightened  on  the  en- 
vironmental crisis.  The  Park  Service  be- 
lieves this  program  could  be  one  of  the 
most  important  it  has  ever  adopted,  since 
it  involves  the  very  survival  of  the  hu- 
man species. 

From  1960  to  1968  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation increased  9.4  percent.  But  the 
number  of  visits  to  the  national  park 


system  increased  90  percent.  The  most 
conservative  estimates  predict  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  trend.  In  the  past  10 
years  the  visitation  figure  increased  82 
million,  as  compared  to  an  Increase  of 
125  million  expected  in  the  next  10 
years.  An  attendance  of  162  million  is 
expected  this  year.  Some  time  in  1973 
this  figure  will  pass  the  200  million 
mark,  and  in  1980  the  300  million  mark. 
The  most  conservative  estimates  foresee 
Americans  making  several  hundred  mil- 
lions visits  to  the  national  park  system 
annually,  well  before  the  year  2000.  The 
National  Park  Service  must  plan  for  this 
onrush  if  it  is  to  keep  faith  with  future 
generations. 

Other  Members  of  this  House  have 
cited  the  economic  study  of  national 
park  system  travel  by  Dr.  Swanson,  to 
whom  I  have  referred.  His  study  is  a 
matter  of  record  but  I  vdsh  to  mention 
it  briefly.  He  found  that  travel  to  the 
park  system  in  1967  resulted  in  an  ex- 
penditure of  $6.35  billion,  resulting  in 
$4.76  billion  in  personal  income  to  our 
people.  $5.71  milHon  added  to  the  gross 
national  product  and  $952  million  in 
Federal  taxes.  Asked  if  we  can  "afford 
mass  attendance  threatening  the  very 
existence  of  our  parks,"  Dr.  Swanson 
said: 

The  National  Park  System  is  such  a  power- 
ful generator  of  a  sizeable  amount  of  the 
national  Income,  that  there  is  no  convinc- 
ing reason  why  Congress  should  not  provide 
whatever  funds  are  necessary  to  guard 
against  such  a  threat  and  to  maintain, 
operate  and  perpetuate  these  valuable  lands 
and  waters. 

Dr.  Swanson  is  well  aware,  of  course, 
that  the  real  value  of  the  National  Park 
System's  irreplaceable  resources  cannot 
be  expressed  in  monetary  terms.  He  said : 

Dollar  signs  cannot  be  attached  to  them, 
but  the  economic  value  alone  justifies  our 
continued  care  of  these  assets. 

I  have  observed  the  National  Park 
Service  closely  during  the  administra- 
tions of  Presidents  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, Johnson  and  now  President 
Nixon — ever  since  the  Congress  approved 
Mission  66  funds  during  my  first  year  in 
this  House. 

The  vision  and  enterprise  of  this 
splendid  organization  in  meeting  its 
increasingly  heavy  load  of  responsibili- 
ties are  commendable  indeed.  It  is  com- 
pletely devoted  to  the  national  interest 
and  public  service  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis. 

This  House  has  given  the  National 
Park  Service  generous  support  in  the 
past.  But  to  meet  the  tremendous  recre- 
ation demands  of  the  present  and  fu- 
ture, this  agency  will  need  help  on  an 
increased  scale.  I  urge  the  House  to  con- 
sider these  facts  and  to  provide  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  with  the  funds  and 
assistance  it  deserves  if  it  is  to  cope  with 
the  recreation  explosion. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AND  SPEECH  BY 
GEORGE  HARTZOG 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 


are  fortunate  to  have  had  the  long  record 
of  effective,  intelligent,  and  dedicated 
leadership  in  the  National  Park  Service. 
George  Hartzog,  the  present  Director,  is 
continuing  and  adding  to  that  tradition. 
Mr.  Hartzog  has  a  distinguished  record 
of  service  in  the  National  Park  Service. 
Since  joining  the  Park  Service  in  1946 
he  has  served  in  several  Important  posi- 
tions, becoming  the  Director  on  Jan- 
uary 6.  1964. 

He  is  the  recipient  of  several  awards: 
the  Meritorious  Award  certificate  from 
William  A.  Jump  Memorial  Foundation, 
Washington.  D.C.  June  1956.  'for  ex- 
emplary achievement  in  public  admin- 
istration"; Special  Service  Award  of 
Greater  St.  Louis  Federal  Business  As- 
sociation, July  1962;  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  December  1962;  Alumni  Recog- 
nition Award,  the  American  University, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  1966;  and  Cor- 
nelius Amory  Pugsley  Gold  Medal  Award 
for  1967,  January  1968. 

Recently,  Mr.  Hartzog  addressed  an 
alumni  gathering  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Institute.  In  this 
splendid  address  he  eloquently  expressed 
his  concept  of  the  role  and  responsibility 
of  the  National  Park  Service  and  its 
employees.  His  speech  should  be  well 
read. 

One  statement  In  particular  caught  my 
attention.  He  said,  'Uniformity  is  not 
what  I  seek  In  management,  rather  I 
seek  creativity  and  personal  growth." 
This  is  a  superb  ideal. 

Mr.  Hartzog's  address  follows: 
Address  by  Mr.  Hartzog 

It  is  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  reunion  of  the  graduates  of 
the  first  and  second  sessions  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Institute.  For  the  high  honor  you 
have  bestowed  on  me  to  present  this  first 
Distinguished  Alumni  address,  I  am  deeply 
grateful. 

I  remember  my  attendance  here  as  one  of 
the  highlights  of  my  career.  I  shared  many 
hours  of  good  fellowship;  made  new  friends 
among  my  colleagues  in  the  Federal  Rervice; 
and  gained  new  Insights  into  our  mutual 
problems  and  aspirations. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  this  Institute  has 
the  highest  potential  existing  today  for  sig- 
nificant improvement  in  the  quality  of  tran- 
agement  within  the  Federal  career  service.  I 
congratulate  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Dr.  Sherwood,  the  faculty  and  the  staff  ff  the 
Institute  for  creative  leadership  in  Execu- 
tive Education.  This  pioneering  effort  has 
been  difficult.  You  have  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge with  vigor  and  Imagination.  You  have 
achieved  results  and  I  predict  even  greater 
success  in  the  years  ahead. 

Dr.  Sherwood,  In  extending  the  invitation 
on  behalf  of  the  Alumni,  suggested  that  I 
discuss  with  you  the  management  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  policy  leadership,  the  relationship 
of  management  to  the  political  processes, 
and  the  special  management  needs  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  Since  you  are  all  "old 
pros"  of  management  In  the  Federal  Oov- 
ermnent,  I  shall  not  presume  on  your  time 
and  your  patience  to  treat  literally  all  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  broad  subject  he  has 
suggested. 

By  numerous  legislative  enactments,  the 
Congress  has  granted  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice a  broad  charter: 

a.  To  manage  and  develop  the  National 
Park  System  for  public  use  and  benefit  by 
such  means  and  In  such  manner  as  to  leave 
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Thus,  the  natural,  historical,  and  recrea- 
tional resources  of  your  National  Park  Sys- 
tem have  a  tremendous  tug  at  the  heart- 
strings of  America.  The  manifestation  of 
this  reality  is  that  thousands  of  citizens 
through  numerous  ogranlzatlons— with 
funds  to  employ  full-time  professional  staff— 
intimately  involve  themselves  not  only  in 
day-to-day  management  decisions  but  also 
in  policy  decisions  of  both  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress. 

The  National  Park  Service— like  all  of 
your  organizations— U  a  public  agency 
Policy  making— and  even  more  significantly 
the  implementation  of  policy— in  public 
agencies  is,  in  actuality,  a  function  of  all  Its 
members.  Policy,  to  be  creative  in  its  making 
and  constructive  in  its  implementation,  must 
be  vaUdated  by  the  members  of  the  orga- 
nization. Thus,  while  the  employees  of  the 
NaUonal  Park  Service  are,  on  the  one  hand 
members  of  the  management  body  they  are 
also,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  special  and 
Important  public. 

In  light  of  these  "facts  of  life"  I  have  quite 
naturally,  formed  certain  fundamental  be- 
liefs that  underglrd  my  approach  to  man- 
agement of  the  National  Park  Service  In 
stating  these  beliefs  and  reporting  our  man- 
agement program  as  it  has  been  shaped  by 
these  beliefs,  I  do  not  presume  to  suggest 
that  the  way  we  have  approached  our  re- 
sponsibilities is  either  the  only  way  or 
Indeed,  even  the  best  way  to  manage— al- 
though, certainly,  the  latter  is  the  ideal  and 
the  objective  we  seek. 
My  first  belief  is  this: 
A  public  agency,  such  as  the  National  Park 
Service,  cannot  operate  successfully  in  a 
vacuum;  ^ 

Its  programs  are  executed  in  a  political  en- 
vironment—not  a  partisan  environment- 
that  is  to  say,  its  programs  are  scrutinized 
evaluated,  validated  or  rejected  in  the  arena 
of  public  discussion  among  the  Congress,  the 
a^mistratlon  and  the  taxpayers  and  wlthLn 
the  context  of  national  priorities. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  function  of  manage- 
ment to  open  lines  of  oommunlcation— and 
keep  them  open  constantly— with  our  De- 
partmental policy  making  leadership  the 
Congress,  and  the  public  to  facilitate  this 
evaluation  process. 

An  essential  keystone  for  building  chan- 
nels of  communication,  in  my  Judgment  is 
a  concise— easily  understood— statement' of 
management  philosophy.  As  a  public  agency 
responsive  to  the  policy  making  authority  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Administration  our 
statement  of  management  philosophy  'must 
necessarily  embody  the  mandates  of  these 
policies.  Thus,  our  statement  of  manage- 
ment philosophy— summarized  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  Pledge  of  Public  Service- 
is  a  synthesis  of  the  numerous  public  land 
policies  enunciated  in  a  series  of  legislative 
enactments  concerning  the  National  Park 
System. 

Stripped  of  all  technicalities  generally  as- 
sociated with  legislative  enactments,  it  dis- 
tills the  essence  of  the  philosophies  expressed 
in  these  statutes.  To  make  It  even  more  use- 
ful for  communication— especially  with  our 
employees— we  have  dupUcated  the  state- 
ment of  management  philosophy  on  wallet- 
sized  cards  for  each  employee— whether 
permanent  or  seasonal— of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Of  equal  importance  to  a  statement  of  man- 
agement philosophy  in  communication  is 
the  development  of  long-range  objectives 
Our  long-range  objectives— confirmed  by  the 
Honorable  Walter  J.  Hickel,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  June  18,  1969,  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  for  the  highest  quality  of 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  National  Park 
System  by  increased  millions  of  visitors  In 
years  to  come. 

2.  To  conserve  and  manage  for  their  high- 
est purpose  the  natural,  historical  and  rec- 
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resources    of    the    NaUonal    Park 


reatlonal 
System. 

3.  To  develop  the  National  Park  System 
through  inclusion  of  addlUonal  areas  of 
scenic,  scientific,  historical,  and  recreational 
value  to  the  Nation. 

4.  To  participate  actively  with  organiza 
tlons  of  this  and  other  nations  in  conserv- 
Ing,  Improving,  and  renewing  the  totsi 
environment. 

5.  To  communicate  the  cultural,  inspira 
tlonal,  and  recreational  significance  of  the 
American  heritage  as  represented  in  the  Na 
tlonal  Park  System. 

6.  To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  as  a  'people-serving  •  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  park  conservation 
historical  preservation,  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tlon. 

In  his  management  directive  of  June  18 
Secretary  Hickel  also  established  policy 
guidelines  for  the  management  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System.  Briefly  summarized  they 
are  as  follows:  The  National  Park  Serrtci 
shall:  o<.rnce 

1.  Operate  compgrounds  rather  than  lease 
them  to  concessionaires; 

2.  Initiate  study  of  opportunities  which 
may  exist,  as  well  as  financing  proposals  for 
an  expanded  program  of  Federal  acquitiitlon 
and  federally-asclsted  acquisition  of  park 
and  recreation  lands  In  large  urban  centers 
in  order  to  bring  parks  to  people; 

3.  Innovate  programs,  especially  m  the  Na- 
tion's urban  parklands.  to  make  parks  more 
meaningful  to  people; 

4.  Make  parks  and  park  facilities  more 
available  for  neighboring  school  districts: 

5.  Initiate  mass  transportation  services 
such  as  shuttle  buses,  tramways,  etc  to 
lessen  the  Impact  of  private  automobile  con- 
gestion now  threatening  the  quality  of  sev- 
era!  of  our  most  popular  National  Parks 

6.  Explore  poeslblUtles  for  Increasing  the 
partlclpaUon  of  private  citizens,  the  business 
community,  and  organizations  In  nature  and 
historic  preservation; 

7.  Speed  up  wilderness  studies  to  get  this 
program  on  schedule; 

8.  Identify  gaps  in  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem that  should  be  filled  by  establishing  new 
parks  to  preserve  the  heritage  of  our  history 
and  our  natural  environment; 

9.  Work  with  colleges  and  universities  to 
develop  joint  training  opportunities  for 
young  people  seeking  careers  in  park  and 
recreation  programs; 

10.  Plan  appropriate  activities  to  com- 
memorate the  Centennial  of  National  Parks 
In  1972; 

11.  Work  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  to  plan  programs  for  developing 
the  recreational  and  cultural  resources  of  the 
Indian  people,  thus  enhancing  the  economy 
of   our   Indian   Reservations. 

Long  range  objectives  and  policy  guide- 
lines serve  several  useful  purposes  In  the 
communications  process: 

First,  they  establish  a  clear  understanding 
between  the  Secretary— the  policy  making 
official  appointed  by  the  President  to  over- 
see the  management  of  the  National  Park 
System— and  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  appointed  by  the  Secretary  to 
manage  the  National  Park  System. 

Second,  through  objectives  and  policy 
guidelines  we  communicate  to  the  Congress— 
which  has  constitutional  responsibility  for 
public  land  policy— the  direction  we  are 
heading  in  Implementing  their  policies  r^nd 
the  programs  to  be  emphasized  in  the  execu- 
tion of  our  missions. 

Third,  they  are  useful  In  communicating 
with  the  several  publics  interested  In  the 
management  and  the  policies  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

And,  lastly,  they  set  the  broad  parameters 
for  our  work  program  and  serve  as  guide- 
lines for  day-to-day  management. 
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Of  course,  our  agency,  like  yours,  appears 
annually  before  the  Subcommittees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees to  support  the  President's  budget  for  Its 
programs.  During  these  hearings  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  communicate  to  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Subcommittees  significant  ac- 
complishments of  the  Service  and  also  trends 
which  we  see  developing  that  may  affect 
future  management  and  funding  needs  of 
the  agency.  A  copy  of  my  statement  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Subconunlttees  on  Appro- 
priations for  the  Interior  Department  and 
Related  Agencies  is  available  as  reference 
material. 

Additionally,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  I  have  been  provided  the  oppor- 
tunity each  year  that  I  have  served  as  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service  to  report 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion on  my  stewardship.  Occasionally,  the 
Senate  Conomlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  also  scheduled  such  oversight 
briefings. 

These  have  been  extremely  useful  sessions 
since  they  afford  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive committees  a  formal  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  programs  initiated  in 
Implementation  of  their  broad  policy  man- 
dates. Occasionally,  the  committee  members 
have  challenged  the  merit  of  our  manage- 
ment decisions.  For  Instance,  in  1968.  as  a 
result  of  personnel  ceilings  and  budgetary 
resirlctlons,  we  adopted  an  administrative 
policy  to  lease  campgrounds  to  concessioners 
for  operation.  Historically,  campgrounds  had 
been  operated  by  National  Park  Service  per- 
sormel.  A  great  many  complaints  were  re- 
ceived from  the  public  concerning  this  deci- 
sion to  switch  to  concessioner-operated 
campgrounds.  In  the  meantime.  Secretary 
Hickel  advised  the  House  Committee  that  he 
had  this  particular  administrative  policy 
under  review.  At  the  briefing  session,  the 
House  Subconunlttee  on  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion expressed  itself  very  strongly  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  administrative  policy. 

After  reviewing  the  basis  for  our  initial 
decision,  the  public  complaints,  and  evalu- 
ating the  views  of  the  Subcommittee,  the 
Secretary  reversed  this  administrative  policy 
and  directed  that  in  the  future  the  National 
Park  Service  operate  its  campgrounds  and 
not  lease  them  to  concessioners. 

In  another  instance,  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee took  an  unusual  and  tremendously 
supportive  action.  It  passed  a  resolution  re- 
questing the  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minor- 
ity Member  of  the  Subconunlttee  on  Parks 
and  Recreation  and  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  direct  a 
letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  the  Inte- 
rior Department  and  Related  Agencies  urging 
approval  of  the  entire  budget  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  as  recommended  by  the 
President. 

These  briefing  reports,  of  course,  are  only 
a  part  of  the  communication  process  with 
the  Congress. 

Throughout  the  course  of  a  year  there  are 
dozens  of  individual  meetings  with  members 
of  the  Congress  to  discuss  matters  of  concern 
to  them — to  us — and  to  their  constituents. 
There  are,  moreover,  thousands  of  letters 
frcni  the  Congress  referring  for  attention 
subjects  of  concern  to  their  constituents 
with  respect  to  the  management  of  the 
National  Park  System.  These  Congressional 
referrals  are  an  extremely  Important  part  of 
the  communication  process  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

As  a  result,  one  of  the  first  actions  I  took 
upon  becoming  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  was  to  consolidate  all  congressional 
mail  in  one  office.  This  has  enabled  us  to  ac- 
knowledge every  congressional  inquiry  with- 
in 48  hours.  We  cannot  provide  the  answer 
In  the  great  majority  of  Instances  within  this 


time  frame,  but.  Importantly,  we  have  said  to 
the  member  of  the  Congress,  and  he.  In  turn, 
can  say  to  his  constituent,  "the  matter  is 
receiving  attention."  A  follow-up  system  has 
been  established  for  these  communications  to 
insure  that  the  final  answer  is  supplied  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  other  forms  of 
conuntinlcatlon  with  the  Congress  associated 
with  legislative  hearings,  special  inquiries, 
etc. 

With  respect  to  communications  with  our 
several  publics.  I  shall  touch  brlefiy  on  only 
two  matters.  First,  the  citizen  conservation 
organizations.  To  maintain  channels  of  com- 
munication with  them,  I  have  tried  to  meet 
their  professional  staff  representatives  each 
three  to  four  months  during  the  period  of  my 
Directorship.  This  Is  an  unstructured  meet- 
ing, usually,  two  to  three  hours,  at  wliich 
they  can  present  any  subject  of  interest  to 
them  and  at  which  I  report  to  them  on  sig- 
nificant management  and  policy  matters  in 
which  I  believe  they  may  have  a  particular 
interest. 

Second,  the  National  Park  Service  em- 
ployees are  our  unique  and  all-important 
public.  To  meet  a  part  of  the  communication 
need  with  them,  we  initiated  a  Newsletter — 
published  biweekly — which  contains  Im- 
portant matters  of  Service-wide  interest  to 
all  employees.  The  Newsletter  also  includes  a 
special  column  for  the  ladles  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

The  cardinal  principle  In  communications 
in  a  public  agency,  I  believe,  is  complete  can- 
dor. If  you  don't  know  the  answer  to  a 
question — say  so.  It  Is  much  better  for  people 
to  conclude  you  are  ignorant  than  for  them 
to  find  out  later  that  you  are  a  liar!  Your 
personal  integrity  in  fulfilling  your  commit- 
ments Is  an  absolute  Irreducible  minimum  In 
maintaining  communications  with  your 
policy  making  officers  of  the  Department,  the 
Congress,  and  the  public  concerned  with 
your  management. 

My  second  belief  about  management  of  a 
public  agency  is  this : 

People  do  not  work  for  money  alone: 

Efficiency  is  a  byproduct  of  personal  inter- 
est and  achievement;  and 

People  do  wish  to  achieve  and  to  grow. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  function  of  management 
to  create  an  environment  in  which  people 
may  grow  and  achieve  to  the  limit  of  their 
potential. 

One  of  the  long-range  objectives  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  to  guide  our  manage- 
ment is  "to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
National  Park  Service  as  a  'p)eople-servlng' 
organization  dedicated  to  park  conservation, 
historical  preservation,  and  outdoor  recre- 
ation." This  objective  recognizes  that  our 
management  in  its  essence  is  of  human 
beings  and  not  of  theories  and  charts.  We 
shall  achieve  this  objective  only  as  the  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Park  Service  grow  in 
their  capabilities  and  in  their  commitment 
to  the  agency  and  its  programs. 

To  assist  us  In  meeting  this  challenge,  we 
have  established  objectives  for  personnel 
management,  as  follows: 

1.  Encourage  highly  motivated  people  of 
talent  and  high  potential  to  seek  employ- 
ment with  the  National  Park  Service. 

2.  Provide  equal  opportunities  to  all  em- 
ployees for  Individual  growth. 

3.  Encourage  an  attitude  of  constructive 
Inquiry,  a  receptivity  to  change,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  find  better  ways  of  doing  our 
Job. 

4.  Encourage,  recognize,  and  reward  in- 
dividual initiative. 

5.  Require  consistent  and  demonstrated 
productivity  and  achievement  as  the  es- 
sential requirement  for  advancement. 

6.  F>rovlde  opportunities  for  transfers,  de- 
tails, and  other  assignments  of  employees 
that  contribute  to  the  good  of  the  Service 
and  the  career  development  of  the  employee. 


Foster  the  development  of  a  climate  that 
recognizes  and  accepts  the  benefits  of  such 
interchanges. 

7.  Make  fullest  utilization  of  modern  man- 
agement methods  and  technology. 

The  National  Park  Service  had  56  volumes 
of  administrative  manuals  and  handbooks. 
Some  of  these  were  absolutely  essential. 
They  contained  the  accounting,  procure- 
ment, and  personnel  requirements  and  pro- 
cedures established  pursuant  to  law.  But,  the 
vast  majority  of  these  handbooks  and  ad- 
ministrative manuals  dealt  with  the  subject 
of  'how  to  do  the  Job." 

Some  time  ago,  I  appointed  a  committee  to 
evaluate  our  handbooks  and  manuals  and 
make  recommendations  on  the  subject.  The 
committee  concluded^  in  part,  that  these 
volumes — many  of  which  they  acknowledged 
were  out  of  date  and  not  current — should 
be  maintained  in  order  'to  insure  uniformity 
in  management."  My  experience  in  Govern- 
ment leads  me  to  believe  that,  generally, 
"uniformity"  is  a  synonym  for  "mediocrity." 

Uniformity  is  not  what  I  seek  in  manage- 
ment! Rather,  I  seek  creativity  and  personal 
growth. 

Accordingly,  I  Issued  a  memorandum  abol- 
ishing all  handbooks  and  administrative 
manuals  as  of  July  1.  1969,  except  those  es- 
sential to  guide  our  field  personnel  in  ad- 
hering to  legal  requirements  of  personnel, 
property,  and  money. 

In  lieu  of  administrative  manuals,  we  have 
provided  different  management  tools. 

Plrst.  we  have  promulgated  administrative 
policies  to  guide  day-to-day  management  in 
the  field.  Each  of  these  policies  is  accompa- 
nied by  an  explanation  of  "why  this  is  the 
policy."  These  policies  do  not  provide  answers 
to  specific  problems.  They  do,  however,  es- 
tablish boundary  lines  within  which  a  de- 
cision can  be  made  consistent  with  the  policy 
of  the  organization  and  In  light  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  exist  In  the  particular  case 
at  hand. 

These  administrative  policies  recognize  the 
three  different  categories  of  areas  making  up 
the  National  Park  System,  I.e.,  the  natural, 
historical,  and  recreational.  Each  category  of 
area  was  established  by  the  Congress  to  serve 
a  different  purpose  and  these  different  pur- 
poses are  refiected  in  the  administrative 
policies. 

Secondly,  we  have  established  program 
standards  for  the  execution  of  each  major 
field  function — administrative  management, 
maintenance,  protection  and  visitor  services, 
resources  management,  and  interpretation. 
These  program  standards  define  three  appro- 
priate levels  for  the  operation  of  these  pro- 
grams depending  upon  season  of  the  year, 
public  use  and  similar  demands  on  the  local 
operations.  Por  example,  the  maintenance 
program  standards  recognize  that  all  facili- 
ties do  not  require  the  same  degree  of  main- 
tenance care.  Thus,  a  back-country  adminis- 
trative road  does  not  have  to  be  maintained 
at  the  same  level  as  does  a  major  park  road 
having  high  density  visitor  use.  Importantly, 
therefore,  the  standard  of  maintenance  estab- 
lished for  each  facility  is  designed  to  achieve 
the  best  balance  between  meeting  the  public 
needs  and  preserving  the  public  Investment 
at  reasonable  cost. 

Third,  we  have  Initiated  personal  perform- 
ance standards  for  each  employee  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  These  standards  describe 
the  conditions  which  will  obtain  when  the 
job  has  been  done  satisfactorily.  We  initiated 
this  as  a  four-year  project.  In  the  first  year, 
we  have  developed  personal  performance 
standards  for  Regional  Directors,  Superin- 
tendents, and  District  Rangers.  In  the  second 
year,  it  is  our  goal  to  develop  performance 
standards  for  Assistant  Directors  and  for 
each  member  of  the  Regional  offices.  Our 
third  year  program  will  involve  the  develop- 
ment of  p>ersonal  performance  standards  for 
each  member  of  the  park  organization;  and 
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our  final  years  program  will  Involve  the  de- 
velopment of  1  tersonal  performance  standards 
for  each  member  of  the  Washington  Office 
and  the  Service  Centers. 

These  perfcrmance  standards  establish  a 
channel  of  communication  between  the  em- 
ployee and  hi  I  supervisor  for  objective  dia- 
logue concerilng  Job  performance.  They 
represent  an  iigreement  In  advance  between 
the  employee  iind  his  supervisor  as  to  the  Job 
to  be  done  and  the  results  that  will  be  ob- 
tained when  ihe  Job  is  done  adequately.  In 
my  mind,  at  Isast.  their  greatest  value  Is  to 
enable  the  em|  iloyee  to  know  In  his  own  mind 
that  he  is,  Indeed,  doing  an  adequate  Job,  or 
he  is  not  doln  5  an  adequate  Job,  even  before 
his  supervisor  knows  it. 

My  third  bdlief  about  management  In  a 
public  agency  s  this: 

The  support  of  one's  partner — either  hus- 
band or  wife —  Is  essential  to  top  performance 
In  the  Job; 

Retirement- -like  recruitment — is  simply  a 
change  in  occu  pationai  status. 

It  is,  theref  >re,  the  function  of  manage- 
ment to  provide  the  avenues  by  which  an 
employee's  far  illy  (as  well  as  former  em- 
ployees and  th'lr  families)  may  relate  to  the 
.organization  and  its  programs  in  meanlng- 
_fui  WAjre. 

The  "team"  Is  generally  the  basic  work  unit 
in  day-to-day  park  management,  such  as, 
mountain  clliiiblng,  rescue,  flre  fighting, 
underwater  sw  mmlng,  wildlife  management, 
and  a  wide  var  ety  of  other  responsibilities. 

One  of  the    nost  effective  applications  of 
the    "team"  principle   in   the   National   Park 
Service  is  the  f  imily.  We  have  conscientious- 
ly and  systematically  tried  to  encourage  this 
family  team  el  fort.  For  example,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,   3ne  section  of  our  employees' 
Newsletter  is  d  svoted  to  the  acUvitles  of  our 
park   wives.    Wb   have   encouraged   them   in 
maintaining  a  national  park  wives  organiza- 
tion. They  do  much  signlflcant  work  with- 
out   which    01  IT    programs    would    simply 
founder.  They  1  ire  the  hostesses  in  the  parks, 
many  of  which  are  Isolated;  they  are  a  vital 
link    between     he   official    organization    and 
the  community;  in  an  emergency  they  serve 
as  the  unpaid- -yet  indispensable — commu- 
nication   link     setween    a    rescue   team   and 
home  base;    thsy   advise  constructively  and 
creatively  on  many  of  our  management  pro- 
grams such  as   ;mployee  housing,  park  com- 
munications,  ec.   The  stories   that   I  could 
share  with  you- -based  on  my  personal  experi- 
ence in  the  flell — as  to  the  Invaluable  con- 
tributions of  oxT  park  wives  would  require  a 
second  alumni  presentation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact   I   am   so   thoroughly   convinced  of  the 
value   of   the   vlfe's   commitment   and   con- 
tribution  to   h(r   husband's   career   and   the 
agency's  mission  that  I  suggest  it  would  be 
well  worth  the  money  for  the  Institute  to 
provide  a  train  ng  opportunity  for  Oovern- 
ment    wives.    I    suggest   that    the    taxpayers 
would    get    the    biggest   dividend    for    their 
money  ever  offei  ed  by  a  sovereign ! 

In  many  waj^  the  National  Park  Service 
Is  a  young  age»icy;  and,  yet,  we  are  older 
than  we  sometimes  realize.  For  example,  we 
now  have  third  generation  employees  in  the 
Service.  The  result  is  that  we  have  a  grow- 
ing body  of  aluinnl.  These  are  talented  men 
and  women  wt  o  have  devoted  decades  of 
their  lives  to  tiie  management  of  this  Na- 
tion's natural  and  cultural  inheritance,  and 
to  providing  opportunities  of  inspiration,  re- 
laxation, and  refcreation  for  millions  of  citi- 
zens In  God's  gi'eat  out-of-doors. 

To  encourage  their  continued  interest  in 
the  programs  ol  the  Service  and  to  provide 
meaningful  wayi  1  In  which  they  can  continue 
to  relate  to  the  agency,  we  Initiated  several 
years  ago  a  "reeifcployed  annuitant  program." 
In  this  prograi^,  we  employ  those  retirees 
who  are  interestjed  in  pursuing  part-time  ac- 
tive work.  The  say  for  this  part-time  work 
is   the   difference   between    the   annuitant's 


retirement   and 


the  salary  of  the   position 


he  occupies.  It  is  a  small  amount.  Indeed. 
Generally,  we  can  reemploy  a  GS-15  annui- 
tant for  an  amount  roughly  equivalent  to 
the  salary  of  a  QS-6  and  where  can  you 
Improve  on  that  bargain  today?  We  have 
also  adopted  a  "trial  retirement"  program. 

Several  years  ago  our  employees  and  our 
alumni  organized  an  Employee  and  Alumni 
Association  which  publishes  a  monthly  paper, 
"The  National  Park  C3ourler."  Through  this 
paper  we  are  able  to. communicate  with  our 
retirees  on  important  aspects  of  park  pro- 
grama  and  thereby  continue  their  link  with 
the  Service. 

There  are  many  other  things  that  we  have 
done  to  Improve  the  management  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  For  example,  we  have 
consolidated  our  professional  disciplines,  i.e., 
planners,  architects,  engineers,  landscape 
architects,  etc..  in  Service  Centers;  grouped 
parks  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  each  other 
undercentralized  management,  providing 
common  administrative  services,  such  as, 
accounting,  purchasing,  etc.;  expanded  our 
training  and  manpower  development  pro- 
grams; restructured  our  Washington  Office 
to  recognize  the  growing  dimension  of  oiu*  ur- 
ban parklands;  initiated  ecological  master 
planning  and  Joint  regional  planning;  im- 
proved resource  management  based  on  sclen- 
ilflc  data;  designed  an  environmental  educa- 
tion program  integrated  with  the  secondary 
school  curriculum;  started  studies  to  deter- 
mine the  "carrying  capacity"  of  parks — to 
mention  Just  a  few  things. 

So  much  for  management  of  the  National 
Park  Service — more  importantly,  what  are 
we  managing  for? 

I  believe  a  National  Park  Is  more  than  a 
physical  resource.  I  believe  a  National  Park 
is  an  idea  which  in  the  fullness  of  its  mean- 
ing is  a  link  between  the  generations  of 
men  in  their  continuing  search  to  be  ""at 
home"  in  their  world. 

National  Parks  and  historic  landmarks  help 
give  us  all  a  "sense  of  place"  in  a  mobile 
America.  They  contribute  to  our  sense  of 
both  the  beautiful  and  the  familiar.  Love  of 
locality  is  one  of  the  roots  of  social  cohe- 
sion, according  to  Charles  E.  Merrian,  who 
was  one  of  our  greatest  political  scientists. 
But  In  a  new  country  like  the  United  States, 
and  in  a  society  where  one  family  in  five 
moves  each  year,  and  where  we  have  over  80 
million  automobiles,  we  have  a  hard  time  de- 
veloping local  roots  of  the  kind  familiar  to 
EIngllshmen  in  Sussex,  Frenchmen  In  Brit- 
tany, or  Irishmen  In  County  Cork.  Our 
National  Parks  like  Yosemite  and  Grand 
Canyon,  and  our  historic  places  like  Inde- 
pendence Hall  and  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment take  the  place  of  local  roots  for  tens 
of  millions  of  mobile  Amerloans.  They  give 
us  the  assurance  of  a  "sense  of  place"  ex- 
pressive of  our  country  that  we  can  tie  to 
permanently,  wherever  we  move  or  live. 

I  believe  many  people  go  to  the  National 
Parks  and  historic  landmarks  not  simply  to 
satisfy  a  need  to  get  back  to  nature  from 
crowded  cities  or  for  outdoor  recreation. 
Many  people  go  to  the  National  Parks  and 
landmarks  to  strengthen  their  identity  with 
their  country.  "Seeing  is  believing."  and 
touching  the  Liberty  Bell  or  setting  foot  in 
Yosemite  Valley  is  worth  a  long  trip  to  ex- 
perience a  sense  of  identity  with  America 
where  it  Is  unchanging.  It  isn't  subtle.  It's 
the  deep  human  need  to  know  "I  was  there" 
at  Independence  Hall  or  Yosemite  Valley; 
and.  as  a  result  am  a  little  more  an  Ameri- 
can. This  experience  Is  especially  needed  in 
these  tliAes  of  war,  turmoil,  and  technologi- 
cal change. 

When  the  bill  to  create  a  National  Park 
Service  was  under  consideration  in  Congress 
in  1916,  J.  Horace  McParland  testified  before 
the  House  Conunlttee  on  Public  Lands.  His 
words  echo  today's  needs  of  our  urban 
society: 
".  .  .  the  word  'park'  in  the  minds  of  most 


of  us  suggests  a  place  in  which  there  are  a 
number  of  flower  beds,  and  probably  stone 
dogs,  and  iron  fountains,  and  things  of  that 
kind,  and  a  road  over  which  an  automobile 
may  travel.  We  forget  that  the  park  hag 
passed  out  of  that  category  In  the  United 
States.  The  park  now  serves  the  people:  the 
park  decreases  the  demand  on  the  forces  for 
keeping  order;  the  park  is  the  direct  compet- 
itor,  in  the  United  States,  of  the  courts.  0/ 
the  jail,  of  the  cemetery,  and  a  very  efficient 
competitor  with  all  of  them."  (italic 
supplied ) . 

The  beauty  of  the  parks  in  the  National 
Capital  was  just  coming  to  frulUon  in  1916 
when  Congress  was  talking  about  a  National 
Park  Service.  The  McMillan  Commission  had 
made  Its  great  report  on  the  plan  for  Wash- 
ington in  1902,  the  Mall  was  rescued  shortly 
afterward,  the  Lincoln  Memorial  was  au- 
thorlzed  In  1911,  and  the  Arlington  Memorial 
Bridge  followed  along.  In  his  testimony,  Mc- 
Parland linked  this  to  the  idea  of  estatilish- 
Ing  a  National  Park  Service : 

"I  had  the  great  pleasure  one  day  to  bring 
here  a  sort  of  wild  man  from  Iowa,  who 
had  never  seen  the  East  at  all;  who  had 
never  seen  any  great  buildings,  and,  while 
a  man  of  tremendous  business  ability,  he 
had  no  conception  of  the  value  of  beauty 
We  reached  Washington  about  nine  o'cloclt 
one  night  and  he  was  so  eager  to  see  what 
this  town  looked  like  that  we  went  on  top 
of  one  of  the  buildings  Just  back  of  the 
Capitol,  and  he  had  his  first  glimpse  of  the 
whole  scene  by  moonlight.  He  was  fairly 
crazy  about  it.  He  said  he  had  never  been 
a  good  American  citizen  before.  There  was 
made  that  very  instant  a  good,  strong,  fight- 
ing unit  out  of  a  man  who  was  merely  a 
business  man  before — in  it  for  what  he  could 
get  out  of  it.  There  was  bom  in  his  bosom 
at  that  instant  a  devotion  to  the  country 
because  of  the  beauty  of  the  city  which  has 
been  created  by  the  hand  of  man. 

"Now,  gentleman,  if  that  can  happen  in 
Washington — and  It  happens  constantly 
it  will  happen  to  a  much  greater  extent  In 
connection  with  these  great  national  won- 
ders that  are  comprised  In  the  national 
par  lis." 

The  National  Park  System  has  a  deep  stake 
in  the  urban  park  idea,  and  it  goes  back  to 
the  founding  of  the  Service  in  1916;  and, 
to  a  realization  that  the  National  Capital 
and  the  National  Parks  are  both  symbols  of 
the  Nation. 

Beyond  our  need  to  identify  with  the  na- 
tion is  the  urgent  need  to  understand  our 
place  in  the  world  environment  and  to  Join 
hands  in  doing  our  part  to  rescue  it  from 
impending  ecological  disaster.  As  Freeman 
Tllden  put  it,  we  need  "to  understand  our 
place  in  nature  and  among  men."  We  will 
reach  this  objective  more  quickly  and  we 
will  heal  our  environment  more  rapidly  If 
we  develop  social  cohesion  "at  home'  by 
learning  we  are  one  people  with  a  common 
heritage  well  expressed  in  yotir  National 
Park  System.  As  we  achieve  social  harmony 
we  will  do  better  in  Joining  together  to  re- 
cover our  natural  heritage  and  that  of  the 
world  around  us. 

With  Innovative  programs,  such  as  Living 
History  demonstrations  and  Summer-in-the- 
Parks  we  are  striving  to  make  parks  more 
meaningful  to  people  in  their  search  to  be 
"at  home"  in  their  world.  In  assessing  the 
Impact  of  Summer-ln-the-Parks  on  his 
work,  one  park  policeman,  recently,  observed, 
"we  now  play  with  the  youngsters  in  the 
parks,  rather  than  chase  them  on  the 
streets." 

"Through  program  innovation  in  response 
to  the  changing  needs  of  our  society  and  by 
sensitive  management,"  Secretary  Hlckel 
has  said,  "the  National  Park  System  can  con- 
tribute enormously  to  our  national  goals  of 
enhancing  the  life  of  every  American  and 
supporting  the  effort  to  articulate  an  envl- 
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ronmental  ethic  as  a  rule  of  human  con- 
duct." He  has  challenged   us   to  make  this 
larger  objective  our   ""constant  guide  as  we 
approach  the  decade  of  the  seventies." 
Thank  you  very  much. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  GuBSER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends),  for  the  period  September  1  to 
September  12,  1969,  on  account  of  ofiB- 
cial  business  attending  the  NATO  Mili- 
tary Installation  Tour. 

Mr.  Mann  <at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  September  8,  on  ac- 
count of  ofiBcial  business. 
'  Mr.  Bush  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  Monday,  September 
8,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Sekes,  for  30  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brotzman),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Dickinson,  for  1  hour,  on  Septem- 
ber 17. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  1  hour, 
on  September  17. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  to : ) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  TuNNEY,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  McMillan  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brotzman),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  RiBGite. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Keith. 
Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 
Mr.    Broyhill    of    Virginia    in    two 
instances. 
Mr.  Denney. 
Mr.  Foreman. 
Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Mailliard  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  CoHELAN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Bolling. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Roybal  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Tiernan. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rodino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Friedel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  ICHORD. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  TUNNEY. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Waldie  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  LowENSTEDi  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 


H.R.  11235.  An  act  to  amend   the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  719.  An  act  to  establish  a  national  min- 
ing and  minerals  policy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1499.  An  act  to  name  the  authorized  lock 
and  dam  numbered  17  on  the  Verdigris  River 
In  Oklahoma  for  the  Chouteau  family;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  7206.  An  act  to  adjust  the  salaries  of 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
certain  officers  of  Congress. 


BILL    PRESENTED    TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  September  5,  1969,  this 
day  present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 


the  late  honorable  everett 
Mckinley  dirksen 

Mr.  arends.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  532 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
onorable  Everett  McKlnley  Dirksen,  a  Sena- 
tor of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  connmunlcate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
Senator. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  thirty-two 
Members  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  Join  the  committee  apptointed  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  attend  the  funeral. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  funeral  committee  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House: 

Ml'.  BoGGs; 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford; 

Mr.  Arends; 

Mr.  Dawson; 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Kluczynski; 

Mr.  Springer; 

Mr.  Rhodes; 

Mr.  Poff; 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson; 

Mr.  Cramer; 

Mr.  Gray; 

Mr.  Collier;  ^ 

Mr.  Michel; 

Mr.  Smith  of  California; 

Mr.  Derwinski; 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  PuciNSKi; 

Mr.  Rostenkowski; 

Mr.  Shipley; 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Findley; 

Mr.  McClory; 

Mr.  Morton  ; 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Yates; 

Mr.  Annunzio; 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Erlenborn; 

Mr.  Taft; 

Mr.  Railsback  ;  and 

Mr.  MncvA. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remaining 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respiect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly  (at  5  o'clock  and  27  min- 
utes p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Sep- 
tember 9.  1969,  at  11:45  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
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1120.  A  letter 
eral  of  the 
port  on  the 
efHclency  of 
program  unde' 
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ment  of  Labor 
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1121.  A  lett^ 
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efficiency  of 
program  under 
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partment   of 
Education  and 

1122.  A  lett^ 
eral  of  the 
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statements  of 
Board  for  the 
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1123.  A 
Immigration 
U.S.  Department 
copy  of  an  ordpr 
Ity  contained 
September  11, 
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from  the  Comptroller  0«n. 
Undted  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
ef ectlvenesu  and  administrative 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
title  IB  of  the  Economic  Op- 
of   1964,   Oary.  Ind.,  E>epart- 
:   to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
La|>or. 

from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 

ted  States,  transmitting  a  re- 

effectlveness  and  administrative 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

title  IB  of  the  Economic  Op- 

3f  1964,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  De- 

Ijiabor:    to   the   Committee    on 

Labor. 

from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 

United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 

(xamlnatlon    of    the    financial 

;he  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 

3  ear  ended  December  31.  1968: 

Committee   on    Government   Opera- 


from    the    Commissioner, 
ind     Naturalization     Service, 
of  Justice,  transmitting  a 
entered  under  the  author- 
section  13(b)   of  the  act  of 
1957.  pursuant  to  the  provl- 
13(c)    of    the   act;    to   the 
the  Judiciary. 
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Lie  BILL$ 


Under  clause 
committees  were 
for  printing  and 
calendar.  £is  f <  Hows 


Mr.   TAYLOR 
Insular  Affairs, 
age  limits  in 
to  the  U.S.  Pari : 
(Rept.   No, 
Calendar. 

Mr.  TAYLOR 
Insular  Affairs 
lor  the 

ard  Taf  t  National 
ments    (Rept. 
Committee  of 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TAYLOR 
Insular  Affairs, 
to  provide  for 
hower  National 
Pa.,   and   for 
ments    (Rept. 
Committee  of  t 
of  the  Union. 


Committee  on  Interior  and 

S.    1686.  An   act  relating  to 

ci^nnectlon  with  appointments 

Police;  without  amendment 

91-477).   Referred   to  the  House 

Committee  on  Interior  and 
H.R.  7066.  A  bill  to  provide 
establl^ment  of  the  William  How- 
Historic  Site;  with  sunend- 
91-478).  Referred  to  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State 


lo. 
tie 


Committee  on  Interior  and 

HJ.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution 

development  of  the  Eisen- 

Hlstorlc  Site  at  Gettysburg, 

o^her   purpKJses;    with   amend- 

91-479).   Referred   to  the 

Whole  House  on  the  State 


tiie 


?  o. 
he 


PUBLIC  BIL]  >S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


gover  nlng 


BErrS: 


Under  clausj 
bills  and  resolqtions 
severally 

By  Mr.  AJ>AMS 

H.R.  13639.  A 
Social   Security 
conditions 
sons  to  receive 
thereunder;   to 
Means. 

By  Mr 

H.R.  13640.  A 
cations  Act  of  1 
ceduree  for  the 
for  renewal  of 
mittee  on 

By  Mr 

H.R.   13641.   A 
interstate  faclUtiee, 
the    transportati  sn 
minors;   to  the  i 

HJi.    13642.   A 
interstate  facilitiee 


Inters  tate 


COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 


2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 

delivered  to  the  Clerk 

reference  to  the  proper 


4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
were  introduced  and 
as  follows : 


bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 

Act   so   as   to   liberalize   the 

eUglbillty  of  bUnd  per- 

lisabllity  insurance  benefits 

the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


brpadcast  1 


BSOYHILL 


(111  to  amend  the  Oommunl- 

•34  to  establish  orderly  pro- 

(lonslderation  of  applications 

Licensee;  to  the  Com- 

and  Foreign  Commerce. 

of  North  Carolina: 

bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 

Including  the  mails,  for 

of    certain    materials   to 

ommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 

including  the  malls,  for 


the  transportation  of  salacious  advertising; 
to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13643.  A  bill  to  afford  protection  to 
the  public  from  offensive  intrusion  into  their 
homee  through  the  postal  service  of  sexually 
oriented  mall  matter,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 
to  the  Committee  cm  Post  OfBce  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.  13644.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  certain  active 
duty  for  training   to.  be  counted  as  active 
duty  for  purposes  of  entitlement  to  educa- 
tional benefits  under  chapter  34  of  such  title; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  13645.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  nickel  from  the  national  stockpile;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HSt.  13646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
14.  1910,  relating  to  railway  safety  appli- 
ances, to  require  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  prescribe  reflecting  devices  or  ma- 
terials as  a  safety  measure  on  all  railroad 
cars,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  13647.  A  bill  to  authorize  voluntary 
withholding  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Dis- 
trict Income  taxes  in  the  case  of  certain  leg- 
islative officers  and  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.   13648.  A   bill  to  authorize  voluntary 
withholding  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Dis- 
trict income  taxes  in  the  cases  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  or 
of   the   Botanic   Garden;    to   the   Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.R.    13649.   A   bill   to   provide   additional 
assistance  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  in 
the   States   of   Alabama,   Florida,   Louisiana, 
Mississippi,     Virginia,     and     West     Virginia 
which  were  damaged  by  Hurricane  Camllle 
of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  ( for  himself, 
Mr.    Dtjlski.     Mr.     Hblstoski,    Mr. 
PuciNSKi.  Mr.  Halpern.  Mr.  Zwach, 
Mr.  Dennet.  Mr.  McCldre,  Mr.  An- 
derson  of   California,   Mr.   Biester, 
Mr.    BoLAND.    Mr.    Buchanan,    Mr. 
BiTBTON  of  California,  Mr.  Chappell, 
Mr.   Cleveland,   Mr.   Coxjohlin,   Mr. 
CowGER.   Mr.    Cramer.   Mr.   Dellen- 
back.   Mr.    Devine,   Mr.    Erlenborn, 
Mr.      Esch.      Mr.      Farbstein,      Mr. 
Feighan.  and  Mr.  Priedel)  : 
H.R.  13650.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  certain  active 
duty   for   training   to   be   counted   as   active 
duty    for    purposes    of    entitlement    to    ed- 
ucational benefits  under  chapter  34  of  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
ay  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Gallagher,    Mr.    Grutin,    Mr. 
Hastings.  Mr.  Hathawat,  Mr.  Hos- 
MER,    Mr.    ICHORO,    Mr.    Jacobs,    Mr. 
KErTH,   Mr.  King.   Mr.  Klucztnski. 
Mr.    Kyl,    Mr.    McClory,    Mr.    Mc- 
Closkey.      Mr.      McKneally,      Mr. 
MiKVA.     Mr.     MiNisH.     Mrs.     Mink, 
Mr.  MizE,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Pollock,  Mr.  Rees,  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Robison)  : 
H.R.  13651.  A  hill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  certain  active 
duty  for  training  to  be  counted  as  active  duty 
for  purposes  of  entitlement  to  educational 
benefits  under  chapter  34  of  such  title;   to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  himself. 

Mr.    RooNEY    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 

Sandman,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Shriver, 

Mr.    TiERNAN,    Mr.    Vanik,   and    Mr. 

Wacgonner)  : 

H.R.  13652.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 

United  States  Code  to  permit  certain  active 

duty  for  training  to  be  counted  as  active 

duty  for  purposes  of  entitlement  to  educa- 
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tlonal  benefits  under  chapter  34  of  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  13653.  A  bill  to  provide  addlUonal 
benefits  for  optometry  officers  of  the  uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  13654.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  certain  active 
duty   for   training  to   be  counted  as  active 
duty  for  purposes  of  entitlement  to  educa- 
tional benefits  under  chapter  34  of  such  title; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  13655.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance  for   the   reconstruction  of  areas  of 
the  States  of  Alabama.  Florida.  Louisiana 
Mississippi,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  which 
were  damaged  by  Hurricane  Camllle  of  1969- 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MORTON: 
H.R.  13656.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep. 
tember  21,   1965,  relating  to  the  Assateague 
Island  National  Seashore  to  permit  Federal 
participation  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  cer- 
tain bridge  approaches;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  13657.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  most  feasl- 
ble    and    desirable    means    of    establishing 
certain  portions  of  the  tldelands.  Outer  Con- 
tinental   Shelf,    seaward    areas,    and    Great 
Lakes  of  the  United  States  as  marine  sanc- 
tuaries, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Merchant   Marine   and  Fisheries. 
By    Mr.    PURCELL    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Retjss.  Mr.  Wyatt,  Mr.  MacGregor, 
and  Mr.  Qtrix) : 
H.R.  13658.  A    bill    to   encourage   the  de- 
velopment of  novel  varieties  of  sexually  re- 
produced plants  and  making  them  available 
to  the  public,  by  making  protection  avail- 
able to  those  who  breed,  develop,  or  discover 
them,    thereby    promoting    progress    in    the 
useful  art  of  agriculture;   to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SEBELIUS: 
H.R.  13659.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing   Act   of   1949   to   extend,  in  certain 
pending  cases,  the  period  prior  to  approval 
of    a    neighborhood    development    program 
within  a  public  improvement  or  facility  must 
have   been   commenced   in   order   to  qualify 
as  a  local  noncash  grant-in-aid;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  13660.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  in 
the   States   of   Alabama,   Florida,   Louisiana, 
Mississippi,     Virginia,     and     West     Virginia 
which  were  damaged   by  Hurricane  Camllle 
of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS : 
H.R.  13661.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  for  the  blind  so  as  to  make 
certain  improvements  therein,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee  on   Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STANTON: 
H.R.  13662.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  ml  nit; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN; 
H.R.  13663.  A  bill  to  strengthen  State  and 
local  tax  systems  by  providing  for  a  credit 
against  Individual  income  taxes  for  40  per- 
cent  of  State  and   local   taxes,   and  by  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
enter  into  agreements  providing  for  Federal 
collection  of  State  Income  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 
HJi.  13664.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  certain  active 
duty   for  training  to  be  counted  as  active 
duty  for  purposes  of  entitlement  to  educa- 
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tlonal  benefits  under  chapter  34  of  such  title; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.R.  13665.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  *  1,680  to 
$2,400  the  annual  amount  individuals  are 
permitted  to  earn  without  suffering  deduc- 
tions from  the  Insurance  benefits  payable  to 
them  under  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO:  _ 

H.R.  13666.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XII  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  provide,  under 
the  urban  property  protection  and  reinsur- 
ance program,  for  direct  Federal  Insurance 
against  losses  to  habltatlonal  property  for 
which  insurance  is  not  otherwise  available  or 
is  available  only  at  excessively  surcharged 
rates,  to  make  crime  insurance  mandatory 
under  such  program,  to  provide  assistance  to 
homeowners  to  aid  In  reducing  the  causes  of 
excessive  surcharges,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY : 
H.B.  13667.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  and 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
spect to  the  trial  and  review  of  criminal 
actions  Involving  obscenity,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  DENNEY: 
H.R.  13688.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  highway  safety  programs  by 
authorizing  appropriations  for  such  pro- 
grams In  an  amount  equal  to  40  percent  of 
the  revenue  collected  from  Federal  taxes  re- 
lating to  alcohol;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 
H.R.  13669.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  require  the  public  disclosure 
of  all  direct  payments  made  to  physicians 
and  other  medical  practitioners  under  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  13670.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  opportunities  industrializa- 
tion centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HR.  13671.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  individual 
a  deduction  from  gross  income  for  certain 
expenses  of  employing  housemaids,  yard- 
men, and  other  household  help;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  13672.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance for  the   reconstruction  of  areas  In 
the  States  of   Alabama,   Florida.  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,     Virginia,     and     West     Virginia 
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which  were  damaged  by  Hurricane  Camllle 
of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
HR.  13673.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
compensation  of  wage  board  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.J.  Res.  887.  Resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.J.  Res.  888.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
President  to  designate  the  period  beginning 
February  13,  1970,  and  ending  February  19. 
1970,  as  "Mineral  Industry  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.J.  Res.  889.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  making  citizens  who  have  at- 
tained 18  years  of  age  eligible  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.  Con.  Res.  325.  Concurrent  resolution 
protesting  the  treatment  of  American  serv- 
icemen held  prisoner  by  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  and  backing  the  administra- 
tion in  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  these  service- 
men held  captive  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  326.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide    for    a    permanent    United    Nations 
peacekeeping    force;    to    the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


H.R.  13678  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Therese 
Llautaud;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HM.  13679.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Woletsky;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 

HR.  13680.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chyn 
Hwang  Liu;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.R.  13681.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Lovece;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 

H.  Res.  533.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(H.R.  3722)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
John  S.  Attlnello"  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to 
sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  B0GO8: 
H.R.  13674.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel 
Garrldo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
H.R.  13675.    A   bill   for   the  relief   of  Tara 
Chand   Sharma;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
H.R.  13676.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
retired  officers  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  13677.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Davis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

259.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  relative 
to  the  Federal  food  stamp  and  commodity 
distribution  programs  in  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

260.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  bilingual 
education  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

261.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  tne 
State  of  California,  relative  to  contlnuauon 
of  fund  to  federally  Impacted  school  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

262.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  offshore 
oil  development  operations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

228.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
State  Council  of  West  Virginia,  Junior  Order, 
United  American  Mechanics,  relative  to  dis- 
play of  the  American  flag  in  public  school 
classrooms;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

229.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  York. 
Pa.,  relative  to  amending  the  rules  of  the 
House;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

The  ChaVilain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX)..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  who  are  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting,  come  upon  us  this  day  with  a 
vivid  and  intimate  awareness  of  Thy 
presence,  that  we  may  know  that  neither 
life  nor  death,  nor  things  present  nor 
things  to  come  shall  ever  separate  us 
from  Thy  love,  and  that  in  Thee  the 
temporal  and  the  eternal  have  no  dis- 
tinction. Surround  us  with  Thy  love,  im- 
part to  us  Thy  healing  grace,  and  bring 


to  us  the  ministry  of  hallowed  memory 
and  sacred  recollection. 

We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  servant  and 
our  comrade,  Everett  McKinley  Dirk- 
sen,  who  has  fought  a  good  fight,  kept 
the  faith,  finished  his  course,  and  is  at 
rest  with  Thee.  For  the  nobility  of  his 
manhood,  the  magnanimity  of  his  spirit, 
the  hospitality  of  his  mind,  and  the  in- 
clusiveness  of  his  friendship  we  give  Thee 
thanks.  For  his  massive  mind,  his  match- 
less speech,  his  powers  of  persuasion,  and 
his  parliamentary  skills  we  give  thanks 
to  Thee.  For  his  elevated  patriotism  and 
his  manly  piety,  for  his  grace  and  dignity 
in  public  service  we  give  Thee  thanks. 
For  his  prodigious  energy  spent  In  self- 


sacrificing  public  service,  for  his  fortitude 
in  suffering,  and  his  witness  to  values 
which  are  everlasting  we  give  Thee 
thanks.  May  the  integrity  of  his  man- 
hood, the  radiance  of  his  character,  his 
gentle  but  subtle  humor,  and  his  sense  of 
the  divine  in  all  things  human  remain 
as  an  abiding  legacy  for  all  generations. 
May  his  golden  voice  now  silenced  on 
this  side  be  lifted  with  the  everlasting 
choirs  invisible  on  the  other  side  of  the 
great  divide.  May  the  land  he  loved,  the 
Nation  he  served,  and  the  principles  to 
which  he  was  dedicated  make  this  land 
more  and  more  a  foretaste  of  the  king- 
dom whose  builder  and  maker  is  God. 
In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.    Amen. 
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'  "HE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANStTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  readin?  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. September  5,  1969,  be  dispensed 
with. 


The  VICE 


jectlon  it  is  sc  ordered 


PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 


MILTTARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS-^UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEME^rr 

Mr.  MANSITELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cc  nsent  that  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  which  was  entered  to 
be  effective  to  day  be  vacated  and  applied 
to  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  i;hair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 


DEATH  OJi" 


SENATOR  EVERETT 
DIRKSEN 


....     McK:[NLEY 

"  Mf.'MANSlTELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  sad  duty  to  announce  the  death  of 
Senator  Everi:tt  McKinley  Dirksen  at 
4:52  p.m.  on  September  7.  A  great  chair 
across  the  ais  e  stands  empty. 

At  an  appiopriate  time,  the  Senate 
will  eulogize  tjhe  late  Senator.  We  shall 
set  aside  a  day  to  dwell  at  length  on  the 
life  and  service  of  this  decent  man,  this 
colleague  of  so  many  years. 

In  the  first  shock  of  his  passing,  the 
words  do  not  come.  It  is  too  soon.  The 
void  has  openiKl  too  suddenly.  The  emp- 
tiness is  too  cc  mplete.  It  is  possible,  now, 
only  to  sense  ;he  loss,  to  sense  it  in  the 
profound  sorrow  which  his  death  brings 
to  us. 

This  is  a  tine,  then,  not  to  eulogize, 
but  to  mourn.  Nor  is  it  a  time  to  mourn 
for  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  who  has 
no  need  of  itj  Rather,  it  is  a  time  to 
mourn  for  the  Nation.  It  has  suffered 
the  grievous  loss  of  a  citizen-patriot  and 
a  distinguished  political  leader. 

It  is  a  time,  ioo,  to  mourn  for  the  State 
of  Illinois,  whose  cities,  towns,  and  prai- 
ries he  loved  sq  deeply,  and  whose  praises 
he  sang  so  wejl.  His  State  is  bereft  of  a 
dedicated  son.j  a  skilled  legislator,  and 
a  pure  personification  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Stales. 

It  is  a  tima,  too,  to  mourn  for  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  in  which  he  delighted 
completely  and  to  which  he  gave  his 
complete  affection.  The  Senate  has  lost 
a  Senate  man!  No  longer  will  it  draw 
new  strength  I  from  the  wellsprings  of 
his  wisdom,  jet.  his  death  does  not 
diminish  the  Senate.  His  uniqueness  is 
the  stuff  of  legends,  and  he  leaves  here 
iprint  and  an  enduring 


a  permanent 
echo. 

It  is  a  time, 
who   were   ti 
personal  assoc 


nally,  to  mourn  for  those 
to  Senator  Dirksen  in 
tion,  for  his  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  Stites,  for  his  family  and 
friends.  Time  after  time,  and  time  again, 
those  of  us  who!  knew  him  turned  to  him. 
We  turned  to  him  to  share  a  pleasure  or 
a  concern.  We  turned  to  him  for  the 


sureness  of  his  warmth,  his  gracious- 
ness,  and  his  devotion,  and  we  never 
failed  to  find  it.  We  turned  to  him  for 
that  elusive  flicker  of  human  under- 
standing, that  unique  spark  which  was 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen.  It  is  gone 
now.  So  it  is  a  time  for  mourning,  a  time 
for  mourning  what  we  have  lost. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  will  not 
be  possible  ever  to  replace,  except  in 
fond  memories,  the  position  held  by  the 
great  leader  of  the  minority  party,  a 
man  whose  memory  will  enlighten  the 
recollection  of  all  here  present  and  of 
so  many   throughout  the  coimtry. 

Each  day,  as  he  came  to  the  opening 
of  the  Senate,  he  had  a  bright  and 
friendly  comment.  He  added  a  spirit  of 
accommodation  and  yet  a  spirit  of  full 
recognition  of  his  responsibility  as  a  Sen- 
ator, as  a  citizen,  and  as  the  leader  of 
his  party. 

As  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  said,  today  is  not  the  day  for  eulogy, 
but  for  mourning.  But  today  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  period  in  which  we  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  pay  inadequate- 
altogether  too  inadequate — tribute  to  a 
great  man,  to  a  great  leader,  to  a  warm 
and  compassionate  man  with  a  redeem- 
ing sense  of  humor  who  had  perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  of  all  qualities — the 
ability  to  view  himself  in  due  proportion 
as  one  of  the  creatures  of  the  Lord  Most 
High,  and  yet  to  recognize  in  that  pic- 
ture of  himself  the  aspects  of  humor, 
the  aspects  of  the  presentation  of  po- 
sition, and  the  aspects  of  the  reaction  of 
those  with  whom  he  dealt  so  well,  so 
long,  and  so  successfully. 

Our  grief  is  great  for  his  family,  one 
of  whom  is  a  distinguished  colleague  of 
ours.  It  is  great  for  the  Nation,  for  the 
State  of  niinois.  and  for  all  those  who 
knew  him  and  loved  him  and  worked 
with  him.  At  the  going  down  of  the  sun 
and  in  the  morning  we  will  remember 
him. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  253)  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows  : 

S.  Res.  253 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  Senate 
appoint  a  committee,  of  which  he  shall  be 
a  member,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  de- 
ceased Senator. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate  these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  resolution  is  considered  and 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

Pursuant  to  the  second  resolving 
clause,  the  Vice  President  appointed  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Senate  as  the 
committee  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the 
deceased  Senator  Dirksen. 


September  8,  1969 


GUARD  OF  RESPECT  FOR  SENATOR 
DIRKSEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  re- 
quested that  Senators  be  prepared  to 
form  a  guard  of  respect  at  approximately 
a  quarter  to  12  tomorrow,  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  the  casket  containing  our  late, 
beloved  minority  leader. 


MEMORIAL  SERVICES  FOR 
SENATOR  DIRKSEN 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  for  myself 
and  Mr.  Mansfield,  I  submit  a  resolu- 
tion and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  254)  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows  : 

S.  Res.  254 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  Invite  ^he 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
attend  memorial  services  for  the  Honorable 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  In  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  on  Tuesday,  September  9,  1969, 
at  12  o'clock  noon,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  Invitations  be  extended  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Chief  Justice 
and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  the  Diplomatic  Corps 
(through  the  Secretary  of  State),  the  Chief 
of  Staflf  of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force,  the  Major  General  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard  to  attend  the  memorial 
services  In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  resolution  is  considered  and 
unanimously  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO   11 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  until  11  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION    ON    DEATH    OF 
SENATOR  DIRKSEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  Mr.  Scott,  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11AM 
TOMORROW 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
read  the  last  resolving  clause  of  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  253)  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  and  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn  until  H  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

Thereupon  (at  11  o'clock  and  12  min- 
utes a.m.),  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  September  9,  1969, 
at  11  a.m. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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THOSE  WHO  HAVE  SERVED  KNOW 
WE  MUST  REMAIN  STRONG 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  you  were  planning  to  erect  a  dike  to 
hold  back  floodwaters  from  your  prop- 
erty, you  would  be  well  advised  to  seek 
out  one  experienced  in  such  matters  and 
draw  on  his  knowledge  to  insure  that 
your  dike  would  do  the  job  that  it  is 
designed  to  do.  Likewise,  should  a  farmer 
face  the  loss  of  his  livestock  to  predators, 
he  would  seek  advice  and  counsel  from 
friends  and  neighbors  who  had  success- 
fully dealt  v/ith  similar  threats. 

The  American  Legion  membership  is 
made  up  of  those  who  have  proudly 
served  their  country  in  periods  of  na- 
tional peril.  Legionnaires  have  faced  this 
country's  enemies  in  two  World  Wars,  the 
Korean  war  and  the  Vietnam  war.  They 
are  experienced  "dike  builders" — they 
are  the  ones  who  have  dealt  success- 
fully with  the  threats  of  "floodwaters" 
and  "wild  animals,"  whose  purpose  it 
was  and  is  to  destroy  our  country. 

Those  who  have  served  know  we  must 
remain  strong. 

At  their  national  convention  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  on  August  26,  27,  28,  1969,  the 
Legionnaires  expressed  grave  concern 
over  and  vigorous  opposition  to,  plans  to 
reduce  our  military  strength  in  the  face 
of  threats  to  our  national  security. 

These  veterans  whose  patriotism  and 
loyalty  is  a  matter  of  record  are  equally 
as  concerned  over  attempts  to  down- 
grade the  military  and  efforts  to  malign 
those  of  the  industrial  complex  who  have 
enabled  our  country  to  maintain  its  de- 
terrent military  strength. 

The     American     Legion     Convention 
Committee   on   National   Security   pre- 
sented two  resolutions  on  this  subject 
which  were  unanimously  adopted: 
Oppose  Military  Reductions 

Whereas,  It  has  been  announced  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  notified  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Melvln  R.  Laird,  that  he  will  be 
required  to: 

1.  Eliminate  100,000  men  from  the  Armed 
Forces; 

2.  Deactivate  100  fighting  ships  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  incUidlng  the  recently  reactivated  bat- 
tleship New  Jersey;  and 

3.  Reduce  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
flying  hours  from  the  U.S.   Air  Force;    and 

Whereas,  the  American  Legion  deplores 
this  rash  and  hasty  action  and  feels  that 
this  cannot  be  the  will  of  the  Congress;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  Legion  applauds 
the  thought  of  the  economy  minded  Con- 
gressmen but  recommend  that  their  efforts 
be  directed  to  fields  less  hazardous  to  our 
national  security;  and 

Whereas,  the  reports  are  prevalent  that 
Russia  is  increasing  the  strength  of  its  Med- 
iterranean fleet;  tensions  Increasing  In  the 
Middle  East  between  Israel  and  Egypt;  fight- 
ing continues  on  the  borders  between  Russia 
and  China;  and 

Whereas,  despite  every  concession  by  our 


country,  the  Paris  negotiations  have  pro- 
duced no  meaningful  discussions  and  despite 
our  halt  to  the  bombing  In  Southeast  Asia, 
no  reciprocal  reduction  of  guerrilla  attacks 
upon  our  forces  have  been  made  by  North 
Viet  Nam,  and  casualties  continue  to  mount: 
and 

Whereas,  Castro  remains  only  90  miles 
from  Florida  and  In  other  countries  through- 
out the  world  are  threatening  peace  and  free- 
dom; now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  Augxist  26,  27.  28.  1969,  that  they 
view  with  alarm  this  threat  to  reduce  our 
military  strength  in  men,  ships  and  training 
and  vigorously  oppose  such  reduction,  and 
be  it 

Further  resolved,  t^at  the  Congress  study 
carefully  any  reduction  In  our  Armed  Forces 
which  may  endanger  our  national  security. 

MiLITART-lNDUSTRIAL    COMPLEX 

Whereas,  the  strength  of  the  nation  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  men  available  to  fight  for  It,  but  also 
upon  the  scientific,  technological  and  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  nation's  industries: 
and 

Whereas,  a  harmonious  relationship  must 
e.xlst  between  the  military  and  Industrial 
organizations  to  design,  develop  and  deploy 
necessary  weapons  systems  In  support  of  our 
national  security;  and 

Whereas,  in  two  world  wars  the  United 
States  helped  bring  victory  to  the  free  na- 
tions by  serving  as  the  "arsenal  of  democ- 
racy" because  management  and  labor  united 
In  a  vital  contribution  to  the  effectiveness 
of  our  gallant  comrades  In  arms;  and 

Whereas,  many  statements  regarding  the 
"military-Industrial  complex"  have  been 
made  to  the  citizens  of  our  country  In  biased 
and  undocumented  form  In  the  attempt  to 
downgrade  our  national  security  posture; 
and 

Whereas,  no  modem  military  power  can 
be  created  or  maintained  without  sophis- 
ticated and  vast  industrial  productive  ca- 
pabilities; and 

Whereas,  through  the  Investment  of  pri- 
vate capital,  efficient  management  and 
loyal  workers,  the  great  Industrial  cor- 
porations of  America  doing  research,  de- 
velopment and  production  for  aerospace, 
naval  and  ground  forces  as  well  as  for  our 
space  program,  are  an  Indispensable  na- 
tional resource  which  would  have  to  be 
created  If  It  did  not  already  exist;  and 

Whereas,  the  maligned  military-Indus- 
trial complex  Is  composed  of  workers,  tech- 
nicians, scientists  and  managers,  united  In 
support  of  their  brothers  and  sons  serv- 
ing our  country  In  all  our  military  forces; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  August  26,  27,  28,  1969,  that  we 
cannot  accept  any  philosophy  that  would 
downgrade  or  destroy  the  private  enter- 
prise relationship  between  the  military  and 
industry  that  has  made  this  nation  great 
and  has  kept  It  free;  and  we  express  our 
unending  gratitude  to  all  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  Industrial  efforts  which 
have  supported  our  armed  forces  In  war  and 
at  times  of  International  tension;  and,  be  It 

FHarther  resolved,  that  we  urge  the  press, 
radio  and  television  media  as  well  as  others 
who  attract  public  attention  and  help 
mould  public  opinion  to  make  every  reason- 
able effort  to  present  to  the  American  peo- 
ple a  fair  and  undlstorted  picture  of  the 
essentiality   of   cooperative   efforts   between 


our  military  forces  and  private  enterprise 
so  necessary  to  the  survival  of  the  nation 
and  the  protection  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world. 


CLAUDE  PEPPER  HAS  SEASONED 
VIEWS  ON  CRIME 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
called  "crime  issue"  is  one  that  is  on  the 
minds  of  most  persons  in  this  country 
today.  There  are  those  who  cry  aloud, 
wring  their  hands,  and  do  little  to  help 
alleviate  this  problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  persons, 
such  as  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida,  Representative  Claude 
Pepper,  who  quitely — and  efficiently — 
work  hard  to  solve  this  problem. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  working  with  Mr.  Pepper  know  of  his 
outstanding  abilities,  his  cap>acity  to 
work  hard,  and  above  all,  his  willingness 
to  tackle  tough  problems  and  come  up 
with  sensible  solutions. 

Last  week,  Mr.  James  J.  Kilpatrick, 
writing  in  the  Washington  Star,  called 
attention  to  the  outstanding  work  being 
done  by  Mr.  Pepper  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Crime.  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  for  reading. 
Claude  Pepper  has  served  his  country 
well,  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House. 
Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
crime  owe  Mr.  Pepper  a  note  cf  thanks 
for  the  work  he  is  presently  undertaking 
on  the  problem  of  crime. 

The  Washington  Star  article  follows: 
Claijde  Pepper  Has  Seasoned  Views 
ON  Crime 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  Claude  Pepper  was 
serving  In  the  Senate,  conservatives  used  to 
regard  him  with  horror.  He  was  a  liberal's 
liberal,  with  a  tabasco  tongue  and  a  fiery 
eye.  In  1950,  when  defeat  knocked  him  off, 
we  shed  no  tears.  But  time  has  mellowed  the 
old  "Red"  Pepper.  He'll  hp  69  next  week  (Sep- 
tember 9) .  He's  now  serving  his  fourth  term 
in  the  House — one  oi  only  a  few  score  men 
in  history  to  serve  first  In  the  Senate  and 
later  In  the  House — and  he's  doing  an  espe- 
cially able  Job  In  the  field  of  crime  and 
punishment. 

With  no  further  Introduction,  as  they  say 
on  the  chicken  salad  circuit,  let  me  offer  the 
floor  to  the  gentleman  from  Dade  County, 
chairman  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crime.  He  Is  thinking  aloud  on  some  dismay- 
ing truths  that  have  emerged  from  six  weeks 
of  hearings: 

"We  didn't  need  these  hearings  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  that  crime  exists.  We 
all  know  too  well  that  the  fear  of  crime  per- 
vades the  nation,  and  that  political  candi- 
dates are  being  elected  on  the  law  and  order 
banner.  The  real  message  from  our  hearings 
Is  that  despite  this  omnipresent  fear  and  the 
public  outcry  for  law  and  order,  we  are  doing 
relatively  little  to  meet  the  crime  problem. 

"A  real  paradox  exists.  While  we  all  clamor 
for  the  control  of  crime,  most  actions  that 
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must  be  taken  are  apparently  among  the  low- 
est priorities  for  governmental  action.  During 
the  past  decade.!  Juvenile  crime  has  had  an 
alarming  Increase  out  of  all  proportion  with 
the  Increase  in  dver-all  crime.  Arrests  of  Ju- 
veniles for  narcotics  offenses  has  Increased 
800  per  cent,  y«  Federal  exi>endltures  for 
Juvenile  dellnquancy  prevention  and  control 
received  a  mere  m  million  appropriation  last 
year. 

"In   a  recent  Oolumn   touching  upon   the 
problem  of  reclc^vlsm  In  crime,  you  noted 
that  many  prisoners  serve 
We  can  agree.  I'm  afraid, 
are  beyond  even  the  best 
ams.  We  need  to  concen- 
on  the  first  offender,  de- 
itlonal   as   well   as  moral 
111   encourage   him    to   go 


the  shocking  fac 
six  or  eight  te: 
that  some  of  the 
of  training  pr 
trate  more  effor 
veloping  some  vi 
standards    that 
straight.  i 

"Our  nation  hfts  no  national  or  sensible 
programs  for  corrections  and  rehabilitation. 
Our  correctional  programs  are  largely  a  relic 
of  another  age.  Tliey  Just  do  not  correct.  We 
have  been  told  bjj  many  experts  that  youth- 
fvil  offenders  woyld  be  better  off — and  so 
would  society — llj  they  were  never  caught. 
It  Is  an  abomination  that  a  society  that  con- 
secrates human  lvalues  could  permit  the 
sordid  and  Inhumin  practices  that  take  place 
lD-8om»  «f  these  Institutions. 

"There  Is  no  i^ore  Important  matter  In 
the  entire  crlmlnll  Justice  system  than  the 
matter  of  corre<^lons  and  rehabilitation. 
Until  recently,  tile  problem  had  been  Ig- 
nored by  the  federal  as  well  as  state  and 
local  government^.  Now  I  understand  that 
the  admlnlstratloi^  Is  about  to  unveil  a  new 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
corrections  prograjm.  apparently  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Pederia  Bureau  of  Prisons,  with 
the  entire  prograii  being  under  the  control 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

"I  have  grave  i'eservatlons.  Perhaps  the 
time  has  come  for)  Congress  to  create  a  new 
Independent  agendy  which  could  focus  en- 
tirely on  new  approaches  In  the  area  of 
corrections.  Such  in  agency  could  lead  the 
cities  out  of  the  medieval 
_    .  _.        which  our  local  Jurisdic- 

tions appear   to  bii  mired. 

"I  suppose  that  flhe  heart  of  our  difficulties 
in  meeting  the  crli^e  problem  Is  symptomatic 
of  what  besets  ou^  society  and  our  nation. 
We  are  confronted  with  the  monumental 
determining  priorities  for 
time  for  major  corrective 
action  Is  long  overd  je.  The  crime  problem  can 
be  met  only  by  resigning  ourselves  to  a  mas- 
sive Federal  effort  Involving  a  large  Federal 
communities  have  gen- 
Umlts  of  their  financial 


an  area  of  state  and 
small    appeal,   but 
Those  m  Congress 
of  crime  must  back 
Infusions  of  monejl. 
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I  think  it  is  especially  fitting  that  they 
should  be  honored  now  following  the  se- 
lection of  the  new  Miss  America  for  1970 
in  Convention  Hall  at  Atlantic  City  this 
past  weekend. 

I  am  especially  proud  to  point  out  that 
among  the  beauties  who  comprised  the 
troupe  in  Vietnam  was  Miss  Missouri  for 
1969,  Miss  Kathi  GofT  of  DeSoto,  in  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District. 

Miss  Goff  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Russell  E.  Ooff.  Star  Route  West. 
DeSoto. 

In  the  group  which  toured  Vietnam  for 
22  days,  besides  Miss  Goff.  were  Miss 
America,  Miss  Judith  Anne  Ford  of  Bel- 
vldere,  Hi.;  Miss  Arkansas,  Helen  Rose 
Jennings;  Miss  Nevada,  Sharon  Jane 
Davis;  Miss  New  Jersey,  Linda  Ann  Wil- 
mer;  Miss  New  York,  Patricia  Bur- 
meister:  Miss  Minnesota,  Charlotte  Ann 
Sims:  and  traveling  companion,  Mrs.  Ir- 
ene Bryant,  official  chaperone  to  Miss 
America. 

The  musical  revue,  "24  Hours  a  Day." 
featured  group  and  solo  numbers  by  the 
seven  cast  members. 

Miss  Missouri.  Miss  Arkansas,  and 
Miss  New  Jersey  are  pop  singers:  Miss 
Nevada  and  Miss  New  York  are  classi- 
cal singers:  Miss  Minnesota  is  a  dancer; 
and  Miss  America  is  a  champion  gym- 
nast and  excellent  dancer. 

A  willingness  to  entertain  our  service- 
men in  Vietnam,  the  desire  to  play  their 
part  in  sustaining  morale  in  Vietnam,  the 
beauty  and  the  talent — all  this  is  worthy 
of  commendation. 

Miss  Goff  is  most  worthy  of  the  honor, 
Miss  Missouri. 
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generous  Arlzonans  would  not  have  had  to 
donate  more  than  twenty-seven  thousand 
dollars  to  match  federal  funds  for  a  system 
and  the  government  could  have  saved  about 
ten  thousand  dollars.  Even  worse,  the  film  it- 
self was  not  altogether  truthful.  However,  the 
VISTA  people  In  Washington  are  proud  of  the 
film  and  feel  the  taxpayers'  money  was  well 
Invested.  Thej  point  out  that  It  has  been  seen 
by  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  people 
We  might  point  out  that  the  thirty  min- 
ute film  we  presented  on  this  and  the  CBS 
Television  stations  in  Tucson  and  Yuma  did 
not  cost  the  taxpayers  a  cent.  It  told  the 
truth  and  was  available  to  the  television  sets 
of  the  more  than  a  million  people  who  live 
in  the  coverage  areas  of  the  three  Arizona 
stations  that  carried  the  film. 


DR.  MONTESSORIS  WAYS  OF 
REACHING  YOUNG  MINDS 


WHERE  OUR  MONEY  GOES 


expenditure.    Local 

erally  reached  the 

resources.  .  .  ." 
The  prospect  of  i  nasslve  federal  outlays  in 
local  responsibility  holds 
Pepper  Is  plainly  right, 
who  holler  most  loudly 
up  their  words  with  new 
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Mr 


Mr.  ICHORD 
pay  tribute  to  thi>se 
ented  Miss  America 
were  among  a  trpupe 
staged  the  third 
America — USO  Sl^ow 
summer. 
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beautiful  and  tal- 

pageant  queens  who 

of  beauties  who 

unnual  overseas  "Miss 

in  Vietnam  this 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
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Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Federal  Government  can  find  the 
most  inane  ways  to  spend  money.  The 
spot  VISTA  promotion  for  television  is  a 
prime  example  as  the  KOOL  editorial 
shows : 

In  an  editorial  presented  last  month,  we 
pointed  out  that  the  Federal  Government 
spends  some  400  million  dollars  a  year  on 
motion  picture  films,  more  than  aU  the  major 
Hollywood  studios  spend  on  feature  films. 
We  also  pointed  out  that  a  good  deal  of  this 
was  wasted  money. 

Here's  a  prime,  example  of  that  waste.  In 
1967.  the  Office  of  Economic  OpfKjrtunity 
commissioned  Sun  Dial  Productions  of  New 
York  City  to  produce  a  16  mm  color  film  for 
use  as  a  recruiting  device  for  VISTA.  Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  film  was  shot  in  Allenville,  tell- 
ing the  story  of  Allenville's  struggle  for  a  de- 
cent water  supply,  and  how  two  young  men 
entered  Into  VISTA  service  to  aid  the  cause. 
The  remainder  of  the  film  was  shot  In  Stan- 
field,  Arizona.  The  cost  of  producing  the 
thirty  minute  film  was  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

If  that  money  had  been  applied  towards 
correcting  the  problem,  Instead  of  exploiting 
It  for  propaganda  purposes,  AllenvUle  could 
have  had  a  new  water  system  two  years  ago; 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  8.  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Italy 
early  in  this  century.  Dr.  Maria  Montes- 
sori.  while  she  was  doing  advanced  re- 
search in  connection  with  her  successful 
medical  career,  decided  that  her  real  vo- 
cation lay  in  teaching  children. 

The  philosophy  behind  the  method- 
ology which  she  developed  and  which 
bears  her  name,  is  that  children  from 
birth  to  6  years  have  a  tremendous  learn- 
ing capacity,  as  well  as  an  unusual  and 
spontaneous  urge  to  learn.  The  play  ma- 
terials and  teaching  methods  that  she 
developed  take  advantage  of  this  learn- 
ing instinct  and  desire. 

Here  in  Washington,  the  New  City 
School,  using  Montessori  principles  and 
operating  in  the  parish  hall  of  St.  Paul's 
EpisctHJal  Church,  is  endeavoring  to  bring 
these  unique  educational  benefits  to  a  di- 
versified group  of  children  in  the  inner 
city— to  rich,  poor,  black,  white.  English- 
speaking,  and  non-English-speaking 
alike. 

An  account  of  this  experiment,  led  by 
its  director-teacher,  Mr.  Walter  Har- 
desty,  is  given  by  Mr.  Hardesty  in  the 
January-February  1969  issue  of  South- 
em  Education  Report.  I  include  this  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record  and  recommend  its 
careful  review  by  my  colleagues: 

Db.  Montessoris  Ways  of  Reaching 

Young  Minds 

(By  Walter  Hardesty) 

(Note.— Walter  Hardesty,  director-teacher 
of  New  City  School,  left  a  promising 
career  in  government  to  become  a  teacher  of 
small  children  In  1964.  He  tells  more  about 
himself  in  this  article.) 

Maria  Montessori.  born  in  1870,  was  the 
first  woman  to  get  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  in  Italy.  But  her  reputation  was  in 
education.  She  estoblished  an  approach  to 
teaching  children,  especially  the  younger 
ones,  that  has  borne  her  name  over  the 
decades. 

In  Washington,  D.C..  New  City  School  is  a 
new  venture  in  Montessori  teaching  in  an 
unusual  neighborhood  eight  blocks  from  the 
White  House.  It  Is  in  the  parish  hall  of  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church.  Just  off  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  Three  blocks  from  the  school. 
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the  avenue  passes  into  Georgetown,  the  ex- 
clusive restored  section  of  the  capital. 

New  City  seeks  to  be  a  place  where  rich  and 
poor,  black  and  white,  English-speaking  and 
Spanish-speaking  children  can  come  together 
to  work  and  learn.  The  school  may  seem  at 
first  glance  to  be  in  an  unlikely  setting.  But 
within  a  block  are  some  rather  run-down 
streets.  Within  a  few  blocks  are  pockets  of 
poverty  the  equal  of  Impoverished  areas  any- 
where In  the  city.  This  is  one  of  the  few  spots 
in  Washington  where  a  nelghboriiood  school 
is  Ukely  to  draw  a  real  mixture  of  races,  eco- 
nomic levels  and  backgrounds. 

Five  of  us  have  committed  ourselves  to  New 
City  School,  betting  our  teaching  talents  and 
risking  our  incomes  to  find  out  whether  a 
dream  of  faith  and  hope  can  become  fiesh 
and  blood — or,  as  some  might  believe, 
whether  it  is  Just  a  wlsh-dieam. 

We  are  committed  to  taking  half  of  our 
children  from  homes  able  to  pay  little  or 
nothing  toward  the  cost  of  their  children's 
tuition,  whether  or  not  we  can  raise  the 
scholarship  money  in  advance.  To  make  up 
the  difference  we  are  at  present  dependent  on 
contributions  from  small  organizations,  such 
as  churches,  and  from  Individuals.  Because  we 
are  small  ourselves,  we  do  not  have  the  extra 
measure  of  strength  we  would  need  to  sell 
the  city's  board  of  education  on  supporting 
us.  The  board  has  turned  down  similar  pro- 
posals in  the  past.  Perhaps  this  will  change 
soon;  there  now  is  a  new  board,  chosen  in 
November  elections,  the  first  elected  school 
board  in  Washington  in  over  half  a  century. 

Already,  raising  money  has  become  a  criti- 
cal problem.  We  have  only  one  class  going, 
but  we  have  raised  only  four  of  the  ten  $575 
scholarships  we  need  to  pay  the  tuition  of 
the  poor.  Next  year  will  be  tougher.  Even  be- 
fore then  we  may  have  two  classes  going  for 
children  2V2  to  61,2  years  old.  Lydla  Mosher, 
who  began  her  teaching  with  Junior-high 
science  and  spent  four  years  teaching  it  in 
District  of  Columbia  public  schools,  may  open 
our  second  class  in  February  or  March  after 
she  completes  her  Montessori  training.  And 
we  hope  to  be  adding  three  classes  under  the 
direction  of  Sanford  Jones,  who  Is  to  open 
our  first  class  for  children  6  to  9,  Martha 
Jones  and  Elizabeth  Hall. 

Having  pieced  together  some  savings,  a 
scholarship  and  some  loans,  these  three  are 
now  doing  advanced  Montessori  study  in 
Italy.  For  the  past  five  years,  they  have  run 
their  own  school  in  suburban  Annandale, 
Va.  But  they  have  found  themselves  spend- 
ing more  and  more  spare  time  in  the  city. 

In  1966,  Sanford  founded  a  summer  en- 
richment program  for  25  inner-city  children 
In  the  same  room  we  now  use  as  our  first 
classroom.  In  1968,  he  turned  It  over  to  Mrs. 
Mosher.  a  Howard  University  graduate  who 
Is  an  old  hand  In  working  with  i>oor  young- 
sters. Late  afternoons  and  evenings  Lydla 
and  her  husband,  Peter,  may  often  be  found 
working  with  from  two  to  two  dozen  young- 
sters in  the  Mosher  basement.  Next  year, 
with  all  of  us  teaching,  our  total  scholarship 
needs  will  be  $28,825. 

What  we, want  to  do  at  New  City  is  to 
try  Montessori  work  with  pretty  much  a 
public-school  population.  It  Is  not  exactly 
the  same  In  every  respect,  though.  Our  chil- 
dren start  at  age  21/2  Instead  of  five  or  six. 
Toilet  training  Is  the  only  prerequisite.  An- 
other difference  is  that  the  parents  choose 
our  school,  albeit  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
Some  want  their  cliildren  to  be  with  children 
a  little  different  from  themselves,  feeling  it 
Is  a  part  of  learning.  Some  especially  want 
Montessori  schooling.  Some  come  seeking  a 
good  school  of  whatever  sort.  Some  mainly 
want  to  be  free  of  the  children  for  a  couple 
of  hours  each  day. 

The  parents  do  make  a  commitment, 
though,  before  the  child  is  enrolled.  They 
promise  to  feed  the  children  and  get  them 
to  and  from  school,  for  we  provide  only  a 
light   snack   and   no   transportation   at   all. 
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But  onoe  the  child  Is  in,  we  try  not  to  elim- 
inate him  for  his  parents'  failures.  Two  chil- 
dren regularly  arrive  hungry  and  have  to  be 
given  a  light  breakfast  in  spite  of  their 
mother's  assurances  that  she  is  going  to 
feed  them  every  morning.  In  November, 
when  the  weather  got  a  bit  chilly,  the  same 
two  boys  stopped  coming.  The  mother  felt 
they  could  not  stand  the  four-block  walk  In 
the  cold,  and  had  a  very  legitimate  concern 
about  the  responsibility  of  the  older  brothers 
and  sisters  charged  with  accompanying 
them.  We  were  able  to  arrange  transporta- 
tion with  a  generous  parent  of  another  child 
who  was  willing  to  stop  by  for  them. 

Like  all  Montessori  schools,  ours  is  non- 
graded.  Children  two  to  six  work  together  in 
our  first  classroom.  Interestingly  enough, 
nongraded  classes  beginning  at  age  2  were 
part  of  a  recent  prescription  to  remedy  Wash- 
ington's school  problems.  The  study,  com- 
pleted over  18  months  ago  by  Dr.  Harry  Pas- 
sow  of  Columbia  University  for  the  board 
of  education,  gave  us  more  than  a  little  sat- 
Isfactlon.  We  hope  we  will  be  able  to  do 
something  that  the  school  system  will  find 
valuable  when  it  Is  ready  to  move  in  this 
direction. 

While  Dr.  Montessori  was  doing  advanced 
medical  studies  with  cliildren  she  concluded 
that  her  real  vocation  was  teaching  children. 
Working  more  from  her  own  fresh  observa- 
tions than  from  textbooks  or  educational 
theories,  she  carved  out  a  new  understanding 
of  the  child.  From  this  understanding  she  ■ 
created  an  elaborate  group  of  materials  for 
the  child  to  use  in  learning,  and  she  devised 
a  complementary  set  of  teaching  techniques 
for  Introducing  the  materials  to  the  pupil. 

Dr.  Montessorl's  approach  recognizes  the 
power  to  learn  and  the  urge  to  learn  of  the 
very  young.  It  is  as  up-to-date  In  this  re- 
spect as  the  contemporary  work  of  Jean  Pia- 
get,  J.  Mc.V.  Hunt,  and  Jerome  Bruner.  Mon- 
tessori said  the  child  from  birth  to  6  has  an 
absorbent  mind,  with  capacities  that  are 
different  from  those  of  the  adult.  Witness 
the  child's  facility  for  learning  language — 
his  own  or  any  to  which  he  is  exposed.  The 
doctor  noticed  how  the  child  accomplished 
this  prodigious  feat,  how  he  did  this  ex- 
tremely difficult  work,  without  strain.  No 
adult  can  duplicate  it. 

At  the  same  time,  she  appreciated  the 
child's  weakness  and  dependence.  She  recog- 
nized that  the  child  cannot  absorb,  cannot 
make  apart  of  himself  something  to  which 
he  is  not  exposed.  He  Is  still  dependent  on 
parents  or  teachers  or  recreation  workers  for 
the  range  and  variety  of  experience  available. 
What  we  do  not  make  available  he  cannot 
use. 

The  Montessori  experience  Is  that  the  little 
ones  can  take  In — eagerly  want  to  take  In — 
far  more  than  we  give  them  in  most  homes 
and  schools. 

What  we  give,  then,  and  how  much  we 
give  are  very  important.  But  even  more  cru- 
cial is  how  we  give  it.  We  would  not  expect, 
for  example,  that  the  little  child  would  leam 
to  speak  French  In  the  manner  of  the  uni- 
versity student  (though  the  university  stu- 
dent could  do  worse  than  approach  French 
more  in  the  manner  of  the  child ) .  Given 
this,  we  can  guess  that  there  will  be  big  dif- 
ferences In  the  way  the  small  child  ap- 
proaches and  can  receive  the  process  of  addi- 
tion, in  the  way  he  comes  to  master  writing. 

The  Montessori  materials  with  which  we 
work  are  the  creation  of  a  lifetime  of  effort 
by  a  woman  who  had  an  enormous  gift  for 
putting  what  the  child  wanted  to  leam  Into 
a  form  he  could  explore  and  exploit.  Any 
parent  who  has  had  to  put  to  bed  a  tired 
but  kicking  and  resisting  Infant  knows  how 
urgently  he  wants  to  see,  hear,  smell,  taste, 
touch  and  manipulate  his  environment  in 
as  many  ways  as  he  {xjssibly  can.  Our  mate- 
rials are  Intended  to  give  the  child  a  con- 
structive outlet  for  all  of  this. 

In  our  classroom,  the  materials  the  child 
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uses  provide  what  he  wants  and  what  he 
can  absorb  from  a  wide  range  of  human  ac- 
tivities. In  working  with  these  things,  the 
child  finds  he  has  keys  for  developing  his 
understanding  of  the  larger  world  beyond 
the  classroom.  For  example,  take  the  Mon- 
tessori bells.  They  sound  the  familiar  eight 
notes:  do,  re.  mi  .  .  .  do,  beginning  with 
middle  C.  When  the  child  is  ready,  the  sharps 
and  flats  are  added. 

The  preschool  child's  experiences  with  the 
bells  provide  a  key  to  the  understanding  of 
music,  of  the  structure  of  musical  language. 
Starting  on  this  only  a  few  years  later,  at  the 
age  of  7  or  8,  a  child  would  no  longer  have 
the  same  capacity  to  Internalize  his  experi- 
ence, to  make  it  so  completely  a  part  of  him- 
self. Like  the  bells  in  music,  the  sandpaper 
letters,  which  are  large  letters  cut  out  of 
sandpaper  and  mounted  on  cardboard,  give 
the  child  one  of  the  keys  he  needs  for  break- 
ing the  code  of  the  viritten  language  and 
relating  it  to  the  spoken  language  he  already 
knows. 

Watching  the  great  wealth  and  variety  of 
work  in  a  well-run  Montessori  program,  one 
Is  reminded  of  the  films  of  such  schools  as 
Florida's  Nova  School  (Southern  Education 
Report,  March-April,  1966],  where  30  or  40 
children  of  different  ages  and  with  different 
interests  work  in  almost  as  many  different 
projects  a.s  there  are  children,  all  In  the  same 
room  and  all  at  the  same  time. 

Even  so,  for  many  reasons,  Montessori 
work  is  not  a  panacea.  A  Montessori  class 
does  not  take  the  place  of  a  good  home.  One 
child  at  New  City  School  comes  from  a  home 
where  he  obeys  because  he  fears  a  beating. 
He  Is  4'/2.  When  he  first  came,  he  spent  most 
of  his  time  disrupting  the  other  children. 
When  I  picked  him  up  to  extract  him  from 
his  mischief,  he  started  swinging  at  me.  1  said, 
"Nobody  Is  going  to  hurt  you  here,"  and  he 
relaxed.  Now  he  doesn't  swing  on  me  any- 
more, and  when  we  are  sitting  around  read- 
ing a  story  he  heads  for  my  lap  or  that  of 
my  assistant,  Tom  Lennon.  A  child  like  this 
one  at  age  414  requires  constant  attention 
from  an  adult  during  his  first  three  or  four 
months  at  school.  Unless  the  school  Is  for- 
tunate enough  to  afford  him  that  kind  of 
special  handling,  he  may  have  to  be  dropped, 
or  the  teacher  may  have  no  choice  but  to 
use  the  same  approach  used  at  home. 

Neither  is  the  Montessori  classroom  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  good  playground,  or  a  neighbor- 
hood lot,  or  Jtist  a  back  yard  or  alley  where 
children  can  come  together  and  play  with 
one  another.  Where  these  things  fall  or  are 
not  part  of  the  environment,  something  like 
a  playschool  is  needed. 

One  little  girl  who  came  to  me  where  I 
taught  last  year  was  quite  intelligent,  but 
never  became  as  fully  absorbed  In  her  work 
as  she  might  have.  She  had  little  opportu- 
nity to  be  with  children  outside  the  school 
and  was  Just  too  excited  with  the  chance  to 
play  and  talk.  Ideally  a  school  would  meet 
the  needs  of  children  both  for  learning  and 
for  play  experiences.  In  practice,  many  Mon- 
tessori schools  confine  their  work  largely  to 
the  schooling,  that  particular  part  which 
they  do  best. 

At  New  City  we  may  offer  a  limited 
day-care  program  to  a  few  of  our  children 
beginning  next  fall  If  we  can  arrange  it. 
Dr.  Montessorl's  first  school,  in  the  poor  San 
Lorenzo  quarter  of  Rome,  was  for  the  chil- 
dren and  is  very  much  admired  by  those 
who  especially  care. 

Since  Dr.  Montessori  t>egan  her  work  with 
poor  children  and  is  very  much  admired  by 
those  especially  concerned  with  the  poor, 
such  as  Frank  Relssman.  author  of  The  Cul- 
turally Deprived  Child,  how  is  It  that  Mon- 
tessori is  so  middle-class  now?  In  the  Wash- 
ington area,  for  example,  only  about  50  of 
1.500  children  In  Montessori  schools  ccwie 
from  economically  poor  homes. 

Wealthier  people  seem  to  have  seen  some- 
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thing  they  wanted,  and  they  had  the  means 
to  get  It.  The  poor  have  not  known  about 
the  opportunity,  or  could  not  afford  It  it  they 
did.  Partly  this  Is  because  opportunities  are 
not  equal  in  our  society.  The  capabilities  of 
our  public  school  b  are  not  what  we  wish  they 
were. 

At  New  City  Sihool.  we  can  do  a  little  to 
set  right  these  Iiirge-scale  wrongs.  We  work 
from  the  MonUssorl  approtich  because  It 
seems  to  us  the  ibest  means  of  giving  these 
children,  middle-jclass  or  poor,  a  key  part  of 
what  they  need,   j 

All  of  us  started  from  Ixickgrounds  other 
than  early  chlldUood  education.  Sanford  and 
Martha  Jones  ^ere  concert  pianists  and 
music  teachers.  Slizabeth  Hall  was  a  member 
of  the  founding  faculty  of  the  New  ScJiool 
for  Music  Study  in  Princeton  and  developed 
and  directed  a  n  uslc  readiness  program  for 
young  children  tHere  from  1960  to  1964.  Lydia 
Mother's  unlvers  ty  major  was  botany  and 
she  taught  science  In  Washington's  public 
schools.  I  did  management  work  with  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration before  going  into  preschool  teaching, 
and  then  to  Mont  issorl. 

Persons  from  p: 'ofesslonal  education  back- 
grounds as  well  liave  come  to  an  apprecla- 
tl«n  of  .Montesso-l.  One  such  person  was  a 
teacher  .Muned  n>ne  Detlor.  whose  training 
was  in  early  childhood  education  at  Ameri- 
can University.  W  hen  she  came  to  work  with 
lis  in  a  little  schdol  we  had  started  for  poor 
children  before  Hsad  Start  was  available,  we 
thought  she  was  freat,  but  she  became  very 
discouraged  about  her  teaching  In  her  second 
year  after  we  lns( ailed  a  Montessorl  teacher 
In  the  next  classrx)m.  Ilene  came  to  admire 
greatly  the  Mon  ;essorl  teacher's  work.  As 
nene  put  it.  San  Ira  Sklar  "knew  where  to 
take  a  child.  .  .  .  She  knew  how  to  make  the 
most  of  the  child's  Interest.  ...  To  a  two- 
year-old,  everything  Is  a  game,  anyway,  so 
why  not  give  hln  i  an  enormous  amount  of 
Information  in  the  games  he  plays?" 

Ilene  felt  so  strc  ngly  about  trying  to  teach 
without  Montesscri  training  that  she  has 
dropped  out  of  t  (aching  until  she  can  ar- 
range to  get  the  ;ralnlng  She  can  make  an 
excellent  Montess)rl  teacher  because  she  Is 
also  aware  of  some  of  the  pitfalls  in  Mon- 
tessorl work.  She  points  out  that  if  the 
teacher  feels  pressured  to  "get  Montessorl 
results,"  It  doesnt  work.  It  Is  true  that  chil- 
dren in  our  schools  often  display  spontane- 
ously a  surprising  maturity,  but  the  teacher 
who  insists  that  tlie  child  begin  by  behaving 
Uke  an  adult  Is  a  jout  as  likely  to  get  good 
results  as  Is  the  psychologist  or  minister 
whose  counsel  to  1  he  troubled  soul  Is,  "Just 
be  serene  and  wls«." 

At  New  City  ScUool  we.  like  each  teacher 
wherever  he  is,  employ  our  training  in  a 
unique  situation.  31nce  our  training  was  at 
the  Washington  Nontessori  Institute  where 
most  teachers  are  preparing  to  work  with 
middle-class  children,  the  poorer  children 
provide  the  best  test  of  our  ingenuity  and 
Unaglnation  in  adapting  the  work  to  their 
style  of  learning. 

Not  that  Monte  sort  work  is  Intrinsically 
better  suited  to  th«  wealthier.  At  some  points 
it  seems  better  suited  to  the  poor.  For  ex- 
ample, the  poor,  wl  o  in  our  case  are  all  black 
/Children  ( as  are  a  Jout  half  of  our  middle- 
class  children ) ,  se<  m  to  get  more  freely  and 
directly  involved  tlan  middle-class  children. 
This  works  out  beiiUtifulIy  for  the  poor  be- 
caiose  we  work  fro  n  the  experience  to  ver- 
balizing about  It.  J  nd  It  Is  from  manipulat- 
ing real  objects  md  working  with  each 
object  many  times  md  In  different  ways  that 
the  child  forms  in  his  own  mind  the  con- 
cepts, the  abstractions,  that  are  built  into 
the  materials. 

For  example,  the  child  who  has  worked  out 
a  pretty  good  unde  -standing  of  the  numbers 
from  1  to  10  and  :an  read  the  correspond- 
ing symbols  can  be  shown  one  tiny  round 
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bead  that  makes  "one  unit."  A  string  of  10 
of  these  beads  on  a  straight  wire  makes  "one 
ten."  A  row  of  10  of  these  strings  forms  a 
square,  "one  hundred."  Ten  of  the  squares 
together  make  a  cube,  "one  thousand."  If  he 
has  several  of  each  category  In  front  of  him 
and  if  he  has  learned  that  the  tiny  bead  is 
"one  unit"  and  the  big  cube  Is  "one  thou- 
sand." the  child  can  as  easily  get  "five  thou- 
sands" as  he  can  "Ave  unite."  In  addition  he 
can  soon  read  the  number  5.000  because  he 
has  now  had  a  concrete  experience  that 
makes  It  meaningful.  The  thousands  are  Just 
the  ones  with  three  zeroes  after,  the  hun- 
dreds the  ones  with  two  zeroes,  and  so  on. 
His  next  step  is  to  read  5,672.  which  he 
reads  as  "five  thousands,  six  hundreds,  sev- 
en tens  and  two  units."  And  this  he 
matches  with  the  actual  quantities  of  beads. 
The  concreteness  of  what  we  do,  which  fits 
well  with  the  learning  style  of  all  children 
but  especially  with  that  of  the  poor,  might 
lead  one  to  think  the  poor  child  has  the 
edge.  But  there  Is  a  hitch.  Unlike  the  middle- 
class  child,  he  has  had  few  or  no  experiences 
that  give  him  any  reason  to  get  Into  the 
learning  of  the  numbers  1  to  10  in  the  first 
place.  Even  If  he  counts  aloud  from  one  to 
ten,  which  he  may  have  learned  from  skip- 
ping rope,  he  Is  slow  to  match  the  words  to 
concrete  objects. 

In  math  and  language  work,  conceptualiz- 
ing and  verbalizing  are  Indispensable.  The 
distinction  is  clearer  if  we  note  that  in  doing 
the  practical  tasks  involved  In  caring  for 
the  room,  in  polishing  the  bells.  In  sweep- 
ing, or  in  pouring  milk  at  snack,  all  tasks 
requiring  minimum  verbalizing,  the  poor 
child  has  no  handicap.  Unless  his  home  life 
is  unstable,  he  is  the  most  apt  child  In  this 
type  of  work. 

Just  the  other  day,  one  of  the  younger 
children  wet  his  pants.  Tom  and  I  were  both 
engaged  with  other  children  so  we  referred 
the  problem  to  an  older  child,  a  boy  of  4^2 
years  from  one  of  the  poorer  homes.  He  as- 
sisted the  other  fellow  in  a  very  professional 
way.  checking  with  me  again  to  let  me  know 
that  the  socks  were  wet.  too,  and  the  bag  of 
dry  clothes  I  had  given  him  was  without 
socks. 

We  are  still  left,  though,  with  the  problem 
of  helping  the  poorer  child  get  into  the  work 
that  requires  verbalizing  and  conceptualiz- 
ing. Here  we  are  working  from  two  direc- 
tions. First,  we  go  ahead  with  the  work  the 
child  can  do  well  and  enjoy.  Again,  this  Is 
the  practical  work.  Polishing  badly  tarnished 
silver,  for  example,  produces  a  big  Improve- 
ment. This  type  of  work  involves  the  child 
and  heightens  his  capacity  for  concentra- 
tion. It  also  introduces  the  child  to  the  no- 
tion of  getting  a  result  through  a  sequence 
of  operations,  a  notion  equally  useful  In 
writing  a  word  as  a  sequence  of  sounds. 

The  second  way  of  approaching  the  eco- 
nomically poor  child  with  the  concept- 
building  materials  Is  to  work  through  the 
middle-class  child.  The  poorer  child  be- 
comes Interested  as  he  observes  the  activity 
of  the  middle-class  youngster  who  doee  these 
more  academic  things  more  eagerly.  Before 
long,  he  oomes  to  want  to  do  them  himself, 
and  asks  the  other  pupil  or  one  of  us  adults 
to  show  him  or  let  him  help. 

Cross-fertlUzatlon  occurs  In  both  direc- 
tions. Often,  a  middle-class  child,  especially 
one  who  Is  verbal  beyond  his  power  to  xin- 
derstand,  or  is  hyperactive,  or  Is  given  over 
too  much  to  withdrawal  Into  fantasy,  gets 
a  good  lesson  in  settled  work  on  a  practical 
task  from  a  poorer  classmate.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  middle-class  child  Is  very  much 
helped  because  his  problem  is  that  he  can- 
not do  anything  much  so  long  as  he  re- 
mains unsettled. 

We  make  still  another  adaptation  of  Mon- 
tessorl materials  and  techniques  In  doing 
the  language  development  work  In  ways 
that  meet  the  unique  preparation  and  style 
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of  the  poorer  children.  Occasionally  this 
seems  to  bring  us  into  conflict  with  the 
Montessorl  method  narrowly  conceived. 

For  example,  the  best  Montessorl  classes 
develop  a  remarkable  capacity  for  the  en- 
joyment of  quiet  order  In  which  30  or  so 
youngsters  are  working  at  Individually 
selected  projects  or  In  groups  of  two  or 
three  with  only  occasional  direction  from 
the  teacher.  At  New  City  School,  where  this 
sort  of  quiet  Is  Just  beginning  to  come  after 
several  months  work,  the  quiet  may  be 
punctuated  with  the  near-shouting  of  a 
child  who  Is  learning  which  Is  a  big  cube  of 
pink  tower,  which  Is  a  bigger  one.  and 
which  Is  the  biggest  of  all.  The  child  may 
be  responding  to  Tom  Lennon's  urging  to 
"say  It  louder." 

Tom  Is  doing  this  because  we  have  found 
that  a  child  who  cannot  or  will  not  learn 
the  words  at  all  if  he  hears  and  speaks  in  a 
quiet  voice  will  work  with  gusto  when  the 
volume  Is  turned  up.  We  got  the  Idea  of 
doing  It  louder  after  reading  about  the  work 
of  Carl  Berelter  and  Siegfried  Englemann  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  (See  "Tupelo 
Follows  Through,"  Page  22. ) 

Another  way  of  helping  the  poorer  child  to 
reach  the  takeoff  point  in  language  Is  spe- 
cial use  of  our  games  with  the  parts  of 
speech.  In  one,  the  preposition  game,  the 
child  puts  the  toy  pig  at  the  trough,  the 
chair  on  the  table,  the  picture  across  from 
the  mirror,  or  whatever.  With  the  middle- 
class  child,  who  already  knows  a  lot  about 
the  structure  of  the  majority  dialect,  these 
games  may  sometimes  be  done  only  as  read- 
ing work  after  he  begins  to  read.  In  contrast, 
the  poorer  child  may  require  lots  of  prepa- 
ration before  he  is  ever  asked  to  give  the 
proper  response  In  playing  the  game  aloud. 
Those  of  us  doing  Montessorl  work  are 
convinced  of  Its  value  to  the  child  in  his 
struggle  to  make  himself  a  man.  At  the  same 
time,  we  recognize  that  a  large-scale  appll- 
cation  of  the  work  around  the  country  is  not 
possible  at  this  stage. 

We  are  working  by  bits  and  pieces  to  make 
Montessorl  advantages  available  to  children 
whose  families  cannot  pay  for  It.  At  New  City 
there  Is  no  charge  for  children  from  families 
of  three  or  more  children  with  less  than 
$5,000  annual  Income.  This  Is  not  rock- 
bottom  poverty,  but  neither  Is  it  much  to 
live  on  in  a  large  city. 

There  are  a  few  other  schools  trying  to  do 
much  the  same  thing  we  are  doing.  One  is 
the  Mldtown  Montessori  School,  which  two 
other  teachers  and  I  got  going  In  Washington 
last  year.  Another  Is  St.  Paul  the  Apostle 
School  in  New  York  City.  A  third,  operated 
by  the  Day  Care  Association  of  Atlanta,  may 
have  had  to  close  for  lack  of  funds  by  the 
time  this  article  Is  printed. 

In  Atlanta,  a  new  teacher-training  opera- 
tion has  opened  this  year  under  the  direction 
of  Margaret  Stephenson,  who  Is  considered 
the  foremost  authority  on  Montessori  in  the 
United  States.  It  complements  the  work  of 
the  Washington  Montessori  Institute  and 
other  training  centers  In  California  and  in 
Philadelphia.  Even  so.  the  number  of  teach- 
ers trained  this  year  will  be  only  about  130. 
This  report  does  not  cover  teachers  trained 
by  nonaccredlted  "Montessori"  training 
courses  or  the  schools  that  employ  these 
teachers,  some  of  whom  are  quite  capable 
but  many  of  whom  are  not  thoroughly  pre- 
pared. 

If  more  Montessori  schools  for  the  poor  can 
open,  we  will  soon  have  enough  children  that 
experimental  situations  can  be  created  and 
some  valid  research  done  to  measure  the  ef- 
fects of  our  work. 

Of  the  130  new  teachers  available  next 
year,  very  few  will  find  Jobs,  In  the  South  or 
elsewhere  working  with  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. Many  more  could  be  attracted  by  the 
right  kind  of  opportunity,  for  many  each  year 
express  great  concern  for  the  children  from 
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less  fortunate  circumstances,  but  few  find 
such  a  possibility.  Perhaps  some  situations 
could  be  established  In  housing  projects,  or 
as  a  part  of  existing  day-care  programs. 

As  the  new  teachers  go  out,  they  will  do 
well  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  into  which  some  of 
us  have  fallen  In  the  past.  One  pitfall  Is  to 
be  impatient.  We  have  seen  excellent  results 
achieved  by  children  working  with  more  ex- 
perienced teachers — teachers  whose  under- 
standing had  worked  Its  way  from  their 
brains  into  their  flesh  and  blood  and  bones. 
In  our  urgency  to  do  great  things  too,  we 
are  likely  to  be  Impatient,  with  our  children 
and  ourselves,  in  getting  the  children  to  do 
what  we  know  they  arc  capable  of.  Ironically. 
in  focusing  too  much  on  the  end  to  be 
achieved,  we  break  up  the  process  which 
makes  It  possible.  We  pressure  the  children 
to  act  like  Montessori  children  before  they 
are  Montessori  children.  We  forget  that  an 
able  teacher  and  a  stable  poptilatlon  of  chil- 
dren should  be  expected  to  show  developed 
Montesssori  work  only  after  three  years  or 
more. 

Another  common  mistake  we  make  In 
Montessori  practice  Is  to  take  too  narrow  a 
\1ew  of  our  work.  We  see  ours  as  the  most 
comprehensive  and  widely  practiced  way  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  young  child's  mind, 
and  a  case  can  be  made  that  It  Is.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  other  approaches  have  no 
contributions  to  make. 

A  close  look  at  the  work  of  O.  K.  Moore 
and  his  talking  typewriters,  or  of  Berelter  and 
Engelmann  in  developing  verbal  abilities  of 
disadvantaged  children  4  and  5  years  old,  or 
of  Martin  Deutsch  in  developing  comprehen- 
sive approaches  to  teaching  poor  children  In 
New  York  City,  turns  up  little  we  Montes- 
sorlans  can  quarrel  with.  We  share  the  same 
experience  of  the  astonishing  learning  powers 
of  the  child  and  we  have  a  common  commit- 
ment to  providing  him  the  means  to  develop 
himself.  Appreciating  and  understanding  the 
work  of  these  people  or  of  Just  plain  good 
teachers  In  local  public  and  private  schools 
will  deepen  and  enrich  our  own  work. 

Some  of  the  pitfalls  Into  which  we  slip 
may  be  unique  to  situations  in  which  we  try 
to  work  with  the  poor.  Many  of  us  are  not 
prepared  for  It,  by  background  or  experience. 
Few  of  us  are  from  poor  backgrounds  our- 
selves. Margaret  Stephenson  suggests  to  many 
middle-class  trainees  concerned  about  the 
poor  that  they  first  work  three  or  four  years 
with  middle-class  children  as  preparation. 

Perhaps  here  a  solution  Is  for  a  few  local 
communities  to  plan,  with  the  advice  of  a 
Montessorl  consultant,  to  establish  and  fund 
a  pilot  program.  Each  community  could 
chose.  Ideally,  two  or  three  local  persons 
gifted  In  working  with  children  and  teaching 
and  could  sponsor  them  In  the  training 
course.  Perhaps  men  would  be  better  than 
women,  because  when  a  man  gets  married 
and  raises  a  family  he  does  not  Interrupt  his 
career.  And  perhaps  younger  persons  without 
previous  teacher  training  and  experience, 
other  things  being  equal,  might  make  better 
choices.  In  her  first  project  in  Rome,  Dr. 
Montessorl  chose  as  an  assistant  a  young 
woman  of  it,  who  was  open  to  a  new  way  of 
doing  things. 

Not  long  after  Maria  Montessori  began  her 
work  with  the  children  In  that  slum  tene- 
ment that  housed  her  first  Children's  House, 
those  who  came  to  observe  from  over  the 
world  went  away  talking  of  the  "new"  chil- 
dren. Dr.  Montessorl  had  been  offered  the  Job 
of  working  with  them  by  a  building  man- 
ager who  wished  to  keep  the  children  busy 
doing  something  other  than  damaging  his 
property.  She  had  tried  her  first  experiments 
in  teaching  them  to  read  in  respMDnse  to  the 
appeals  of  the  children's  illiterate  parents. 
Prom  this  start  grew  a  great  life  work. 

Our  children  are  living  In  a  different  place, 
a  different  time,  and  a  different  culture. 
Nevertheless.  Montessorl's  work  has  much  to 
teach  us  that  we  can  use  In  giving  the  child. 
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whatever  his  background,  what  he  needs  to 
take  his  place  as  a  man  In  20tb  Century 
America. 
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A  BETTER  ALTERNATIVE  TO 
REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OP    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
create  a  new  instrument  to  expand  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  our  hard- 
pressed  cities  and  States.  The  Federal 
Grovernment  is  already  helping,  of 
course,  through  its  categorical  grant-in- 
aid  program,  now  costing  about  $25  bil- 
lion a  year. 

This  program  is  overcomplicated.  It 
needs  to  be  simplified  and  modernized 
to  be  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our 
communities.  But  it  is,  and  is  likely  to 
remain,  the  backbone  of  the  Federal  as- 
sistance effort. 

The  new  instrument  we  are  seeking 
would  be  a  supplement  to  this  grant  pro- 
gram. President  Nixon  has  proposed  a 
system  of  revenue  sharing  that  would 
return  about  $500  million  in  Federal  tax 
revenues  to  the  States  in  its  first  year  of 
operation,  fiscal  1971.  This  figure  would 
rise  to  about  $5  billion  a  year  by  the 
middle  of  the  1970's. 

I  have  grave  reservations  about  this 
plan  for  several  reasons.  Most  impor- 
tantly, I  do  not  favor  another  direct 
handout  from  Washington.  This  ap- 
proach can  only  serve  to  make  the  States 
and  cities  more  dependent  than  ever  on 
the  Federal  Government.  What  we  must 
do  is  establish  a  new  system  that  will 
motivate  State  and  local  governments  to 
become  more  self-reliant,  more  in  con- 
trol of  their  own  resources. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  that 
would  achieve  this  goal.  I  propose  to  in- 
stitute a  tax-credit  system  that  would 
allow  the  taxpayer  to  claim  40  percent 
of  the  income  taxes  he  pays  to  State  and 
local  governments  against  the  tax  bill  he 
owes  to  Washington. 

This  efifective  reduction  in  Federal  in- 
come taxes  would  ease  the  competition 
for  the  taxpayers'  dollar  now  faced  by 
State  and  local  government.  These  gov- 
ernments could  then  pick  up  the  added 
revenues  in  their  tax  schedules  at  no 
extra  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  maintain 
the  basic  integrity  of  our  fiscal  structure 
and  strengthen  the  present  shaky  part- 
nership among  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments. 

There  are  many  other  persuasive  argu- 
ments for  adopting  this  alternative  ap- 
proach to  revenue  sharing.  A  number  of 
these  are  set  out  in  an  excellent  paper 
appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  "Vir- 
ginia Law  Weekly."  The  author  of  this 
paper,  Mortimer  M.  Caplin,  is  a  distin- 
guished former  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  and  Virginia  Law  School  pro- 
fessor of  tax  and  corporate  law.  Mr.  Cap- 
lin is  currently  in  private  law  practice  in 
Washington.  I  commend  his  argument 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress: 


CAPtn*  StTooESTS  RcroRM  IN  State 
Taxation  Power 

(By  Mortimer  M.  Caplln) 
One  of  these  days,  the  war  In  Vietnam  will 
come  to  an  end.  At  that  happy  time,  the 
nation  is  expected  to  turn  Its  gaze  upon 
itself  and  set  about  the  task  of  healing  In- 
ternal wounds  long  left  to  fester.  Close  and 
careful  reexamination  will  be  Inevitable  for 
much  of  our  domestic  policy  and  policy- 
making apptaratus,  Including  our  tax  system. 
In  recent  years,  tax  reform  proposals  of 
many  sorts  have  already  begun  to  prolif- 
erate— some  with  widespread  roots  and  ram- 
ifications, and  reaching  into  areas  that  have 
little  ostensible  relation  to  tax  policy  In  the 
narrow  sense.  Examples  are  found  In  the 
"new  economics,"  with  the  enactment  of 
short  range  tax  rate  changes  to  counteract 
fluctuations  in  our  national  economy;  in- 
vestment credits  to  induce  private  business 
to  modernize  its  machinery  and  equipment: 
a  variety  of  Income  tax  incentives  aimed  at 
encouraging  the  private  sector  to  help  solve 
our  many  urban  problems.  Such  proposals 
testify  to  the  conviction  of  economists,  tax 
experts,  and  political  scientists,  that  tax 
policy  win  be  a  major  force  in  pointing  the 
direction  of  new  domestic  programs  in  the 
post- Vietnam  period. 

The  prevalence  of  this  conviction  Is  hardly 
surprising.  "The  end  of  the  war  should  free 
up  not  only  our  national  attention  but  a 
great  deal  of  potential  revenue,  which  could 
be  allocated  In  an  almost  Infinite  variety  of 
ways.  Our  decisions  on  how  and  In  what 
amounts  to  make  these  tax  allocations  will 
reflect  reveallngly  our  national  values  and 
our  felt  priorities  among  the  many  compet- 
ing goals  to  be  achieved  In  the  1970's. 

PREDICTS  ROLE  QUESTIONING 

Perhaps  first  on  the  list  of  domestic  con- 
cerns win  be  questions  on  the  respective 
roles  to  be  assumed  by  federal,  state,  and 
local  governments.  Currently  we  are  expe- 
riencing a  widespread  attitude  of  doubt  over 
the  omniscience  and  omnipotence  of  the 
federal  bureaucracy.  Creative  federalism.  It 
seems,  will  soon  be  In  vogue  (again).  If  it  Is 
not  so  already.  And.  of  course,  tax  policy 
must  figure  prominently  in  any  comprehen- 
sive thinking  along  these  lines. 

It  is  no  secret  that  state  and  local  govern- 
ments are  today  experiencing  a  crisis  of  rev- 
enue, and  that  even  the  relatively  modest 
functions  they  now  fulfill  are  being  placed  in 
jeopardy.  If.  as  talk  from  many  quarters 
would  Indicate,  the  post-Vietnam  tendency 
Is  to  be  toward  fragmentation  of  national 
problems — toward  state  and  local  handling 
of  "local"  problems — the  fiscal  squeeze  in 
the  states  must  be  diagnosed  and  eased. 
State  and  local  governments  must  be  placed 
on  a  sounder  financial  footing  to  permit 
them,  not  only  to  solve  their  present  prob- 
lems efficiently,  but  to  take  on  the  new  tasks 
to  be  assigned  to  them. 

Discusses   TAX   POLICY 

To  achieve  this  goal.  It  Is  only  natural  to 
look  to  the  enormous  revenue-raising  poten- 
tial of  the  federal  government.  Placing  a 
jwrtlon  of  this  pwtentlal  at  the  service  of  the 
states  would  be  the  logical  consequence  of 
the  proposed  shift  of  responsibilities  to  them 
from  the  federal  government. 

I  have  elsewhere  maintained  that  "our 
tax  laws  are  fundamentally  a  mechanism  for 
raising  revenue;  we  should  be  sparing  before 
we  use  them  for  any  other  purpose — whether 
for  regulatory  purposes  or  to  accomplish  so- 
cial and  economic  objectives."  Caplln.  Fed- 
eral Tax  Policy — The  Need  for  Reform,  56 
Georgtown  L.J.  880.  889  (1968».  I  still  sub- 
scribe to  that  view.  But  now  as  then.  I 
favor  use  of  our  tax  laws  to  achieve  nontax 
goals  when  two  preconditions  are  met:  (1) 
the  objective  is  one  of  over-riding  Importance 
to  our  society,  and  (2)  It  Is  one  whose 
achievement  can  be  most  effectively  realized 
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through  the  tat  mechanism.  Implicit  In  this 
second  condition  are  the  requirements  that 
tax  incentives  stiould  be  better  able  to  achieve 
the  desired  re«ult  than  alternaUve  govern- 
mental prograias,  and  that  they  should  be 
able  to  accomplish  this  result  without  sub- 
stantially hlghir  costs  or  waste  of  resources. 

BBVI  tW8  TRADmONAL  AID 

Our  present  system  of  taxation  (and 
spending)  at  tie  federal  level  takes  into  ac- 
count the  legitimacy  of  the  financial  needs 
of  the  states  anid  their  subdivisions.  But  tra- 
ditional tax  anfl  spending  aids  to  the  states 
have  always  produced  a  certain  uneasiness. 
In  recent  year^  they  have  come  in  for  in- 
creasing crltlci^.  and  It  seems  unlikely  that 
they  will  be  a<|equate  for  raising  state  and 
local  revenues  t^  desired  post-Vietnam  levels. 
The  conviction;  seems  to  be  growing  that 
these  devices  a^e  too  costly,  too  inefflclent, 
and  less  effective  than  other  alternatives 
which  are  availtble,  though  yet  untried. 

Traditionally  jstate  and  local  governments 
have  been  glveii  fiscal  assistance  in  three 
principal  ways :  I  ( 1 )  the  federal  Income  tax 
exemption  for  Interest  on  state  and  munici- 
pal bonds.  (3)  the  deduction  for  state  and 
local  taxes,  and|  (3)  the  system  of  outright 
federal  grants  fcjr  specific  purposes  (so-called 
oategoilCAl  grants) . 

WWlES  ABTisE  IN   BONO  rUfKNClUG 

Unfortunatelyt  exempt  bond  financing,  a 
primary  tool  of  irevenue  raising  at  the  local 
level,  has  been  abused.  A  trend  has  developed 
in  recent  years  for  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  place  iielr  exempt  bond  power  at 
the  disposal  of  [private  business  concerns — 
by  first  issuing  Jbonds.  then  using  the  pro- 
ceeds to  build  Uidustrlal  plants,  and  finally 
selling  or  leasl^  the  plants  to  businesses 
...  .t  refiects  the  lower  interest 
!  state  or  municipality.  As 
Assistant  Treasury  Secretary  Surrey  has 
pointed  out,  si^h  industrial  development 
bond  financing  presents  the  enormous  disad- 
vantage of  costlfag  the  federal  government 
more  In  lost  revenue — from  tax-free  Interest 
in  the  hands  of  jtherwlse  high-bracket  tax- 
payers— than  th(!  after-tax  savings  achieved 
by  the  private  wincerns  through  lower  lease 
costs  and  lower  \  lurchase  prices  ( toklng  into 
account,  too.  lower  Income  tax  deductions). 

CITES     kLTEBNATIVE    PLAN 
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step  toward  permitting  states  to  choose 
freely  among  the  various  available  tax 
sources.  This  would  take  the  form  of  a  fed- 
eral Income  tax  credit  of  some  30  to  50  per- 
cent of  income  taxes  paid  at  the  state  and 
local  levels.  (The  credit  would  be  optional, 
with  the  federal  deduction  of  100  percent  of 
state-local  income  taxes  paid  still  being 
available  to  taxpayers  whose  marginal  tax 
rates  exceed  the  30  to  50  percent  figure.)  The 
credit  would  reduce  the  net  income  tax 
payable  to  the  federal  government  and  the 
states  would  thereby  be  stimulated  to  pick 
up  the  difference  by  raising  their  own  Income 
tax  rates. 

The   potential   of   more   funds   for   state- 
local  use  is  only  partly  the  purpose  of  the 
credit.    State    and    local    taxes    are    already 
deductible    in    computing    federal     income 
taxes,  and  in  recent  years  this  deduction  has 
been  equivalent  to  an  average  credit  of  some 
25  percent.  The  Commission  estimates  that 
the  additional  cost  (above  the  nearly  $1  bil- 
lion cost  of  the  present  deduction)    to  the 
United  States  Treasury  would   approximate 
only  $1  billion.  But  the  inoMne  tax  credit 
would,    in    the    Commission's    view,    have    a 
tremendous  psychological  and  political  im- 
pact.  By  distinguishing  state-local   Income 
taxes  from  all  other  forms  of  taxation — and 
by  giving  such  taxes  a  high  degree  of  visibil- 
ity through  lower  federal  Income  tax  liabil- 
ity—the credit  would  permit  a  state  to  make 
a  thoroughgoing  review  of  its  tax  policy.  An 
iiltimate  aim  would,  of  course,  be  to  induce 
more  states  to  adopt  income  taxes  as  the 
principal  means  of  raising  their  revenue.  If 
this  were  achieved,   the  total  amounts  col- 
lected by  the  states  under  the  optional  credit 
system  could  readily  approach  the  $6  billion 
now  cited  as  the  result  of  the  HeUer-Pech- 
man  plan. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  two  plans — ^reve- 
nue sharing  and  state  Income  tax  credits- 
have  almost  no  superficial  features  in  com- 
mon, although  the  general  goals  of  both  are 
similar:  to  place  the  states  and  local  govern- 
ments on  sound  financial  footing  now  and 
for  the  unpredictable  variety  of  tasks  that 
lie  ahead.  With  both  proposals  going  off  in 
other  directions  in  some  of  their  aspects, 
what  can  be  said  of  the  merits  of  one  plan 
as  against  the  other? 
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PREFERS   TAX    CREDrrS   OVER   REVENtJE   SHARINC 

My  own  inclination  is  to  regard  the  tax 
credit  device  as  more  traditional,  more  famil- 
iar to  tax  legislators,  more  readily  accept- 
able to  Congress  from  a  budgeting  stand- 
point, and,  for  these  reasons,  more  practi- 
cable. Use  of  a  tax  credit  as  an  incentive  to 
foster  particular  activities  is,  after  all,  a 
concept  that  has  appeared  numerous  times 
in  the  history  of  federal  taxation.  The  exist- 
ing foreign  tax  credit  is  merely  one  example. 
Moreover,  the  tax  credit  here  proposed  is 
more  in  line  with  traditional  concepts  of 
states'  rights  and  independence  than  the 
Heller-Pechman  plan.  Under  the  credit  de- 
vice there  would  truly  be  no  strings  attached 
to  the  new  revenue  fiowing  into  state  and 
local  coffers.  There  would  be  almost  total 
Independence  from  the  federal  government 
in  revenue  planning  and  revenue  use. 

The  credit  plan,  therefore,  has  great  politi- 
cal appeal — despite  the  ironic  fact  that  it 
benefits  low  income  states  (whose  Congres- 
sional contingent  might  be  strongly  attracted 
to  the  states*  rights  doctrine)  far  less  than 
the  Heller-Pechman  plan,  which  clearly  in- 
volves a  redistribution  of  revenue  wealth 
among  the  states.  Also,  the  credit  device 
bears  the  esthetic  (and  perhaps  too  idealls- 
Uc )  feature  of  carrying  through  to  its  logical 
end  an  apparently  growing  belief— that  states 
and  local  governments  should  begin  to  bear 
the  principal  burden  of  handling  and  resolv- 
ing domestic  problems  that  beset  the  nation. 
Finally,  this  plan  would  ( 1 )  allow  for  differ- 
ences among  the  states  with  respect  to  par- 
ticular local  needs  and  (2)  permit  relatively 
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simple  adjustments  at  the  state  level  to  meet 
any  special  or  sudden  crisis  or  condition 

Finally,  the  deduction  for  state  and  local 
taxes  is  criticized  for  being  ineffective  as  a 
relief  against  the  sales  tax,  which  for  the 
poor  is  the  most  onerous  of  all  state  and 
local  taxes.  This  tax  Is  paid  In  such  small 
bits  and  scraps  that  taxpayers  can  rarely 
show  how  much  they  have  actually  expended 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  Although  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  provides  tables  for  a  state- 
by-state  approximation  of  sales  taxes  paid 
the  estimates  consistently  tend  to  be  on  the 
conservative  side. 

As  for  the  system  of  categorical  grants 
there  are  few  subjects  in  the  entire  area  of 
inter-governmental  relations  that  can  arouse 
such  emotion.  Detractors  contend  that,  like 
all  handouts,  federal  grants  fall  to  encourage 
initiative  and  independence  at  state  and 
local  levels.  Since  the  more  than  400  federal 
grants  generally  require  monies  to  be  spent 
for  specific  purposes — subject  to  various  con- 
ditions including  periodic  accountings— the 
further  point  is  made  that  these  grants  in- 
volve too  much  federal  Interference  with 
state  and  local  programs.  And  then,  the  fed- 
eral grant  system — currently  involving  dis- 
tributions in  excess  of  $15  billion  each  year- 
is  a  cumbersome  one  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment (especially  Congress)  to  handle.  It  in- 
volves  constant  administration  and  frequent 
revision,  and  constitutes  a  great  Incentive  for 
Congressmen  to  spend  a  large  part  of  their 
time  in  the  rolling  of  logs. 

True,  all  the  returns  on  categorical  grants 
are  not  yet  In — and  it  may  be  too  early  to 
consider  their  discard  in  favor  of  a  smoother 
and  more  efficient  mechanism.  Also,  in  some 
areas  today,  close  federal  supervision  of  state 
and  local  government  Is  critically  necessary. 
But  it  seems  clear  that  a  categorical  grant 
system  cannot  do  the  entire  post-Vietnam 
Job.  Prom  a  fiscal  point  of  view,  such  a  sys- 
tem is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  political 
philosophy  that  would  encourage  inde- 
pendence and  innovation  at  state  and  local 
levels.  In  brief,  the  notion  of  expanding  the 
categorical  grant  system— thereby  further 
complicating  the  administraOon  of  this  sys- 
tem— is  not  a  very  appealing  one. 

If  state  and  local  governments  are  to  han- 
dle effectively  their  present  tasks  and  yet 
assume  new  duties — in  the  areas  of  urban 
problems,  poverty,  violence  and  crime,  hous- 
ing, education.  Job-training,  transportation, 
airports,  pollution,  and  so  forth — they  will 
need  other  tools.  Means  to  raise  revenue,  ef- 
ficiently and  without  undue  delay  as  widely 
varying  needs  become  apparent,  must  be 
made  available.  Prevailing  types  of  federal 
aid  to  state  and  local  governments  are  not 
directed  toward  this  goal,  while  many  of  the 
reform  proposals  made  in  recent  years  are. 
Two  of  these  proposals,  very  different  in  some 
major  respects,  are  of  special  interest. 

One,  a  revenue  sharing  plan,  has  been  sup- 
ported by  two  eminent  authorities  on  federal 
taxation  and  fiscal  policy,  Walter  W.  Heller 
and  Joseph  A.  Pechman.  The  proposal  is  con- 
cisely outlined  in  a  little  booklet  published 
by  the  Brookings  Institute  and  entitled 
Questions  and  Answers  on  Revenue  Sharing, 
Briefly,  the  proposal  runs  as  follows :  the  fed- 
eral  government  would  distribute  2  per  cent 
of  its  individual  Income  tax  base  to  the  st.ites 
on  a  permanent  basis.  In  other  words,  two 
percentage  points  in  each  tax  bracket  would 
be  collected  by  the  federal  government  on 
behalf  of  the  states.  The  remaining  12  to 
68  percentage  points  would  continue  to 
be  allocated  on  the  federal  level.  Since  the 
federal  individual  Income  tax  base,  by  itself, 
is  currently  in  excess  of  $300  billion,  the  pro- 
posal would  result  in  at  least  $6  billion  of 
distributable  funds,  even  if  (as  the  authors 
propose)  the  corporate  Income  tax  base  is 
not  taken  into  account. 

These  sums  would  be  held  In  trust,  similar 
to  payroll  taxes  for  social  security  purposes 
and  motor  vehicle  and  gasoline  taxes  for  the 
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highway  program.  The  trust  funds  would  be 
regularly  distributed  to  the  states  on  a  per 
capita  basis  (although  the  authors  would 
allow  for  some  modification  of  this  formula  to 
provide  higher  payments  to  states  with  low 
populations  and  a  high  incidence  of  pov- 
erty). The  distribution  would  be,  in  the  au- 
thors' terms,  with  "few  strings"  attached,  al- 
though there  would  be  some  requirements  for 
the  states  to  fulfill.  In  particular,  the  reve- 
nue-sharing formula  would  include  some 
provision  for  a  portion  of  these  funds  to  be 
passed  through  to  local  governments.  More- 
over, the  states  (and  probably  the  local  gov- 
ernments) would  be  charged  with  submitting 
annual  audits  on  the  monies  received,  as  well 
as  assurances  that  all  applicable  federal  laws, 
such  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  have  been  com- 
plied with  In  the  activities  financed  with 
these  funds.  Finally,  the  distributions  to  the 
states  would  be  for  their  general  purposes,  as 
determined  by  them,  except  that  the  funds 
could  not  be  used  for  purposes  covered  by 
categorical  federal  grants  already  in  existence. 
A  relatively  new  section  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  §  103(c)  (signed  on  June  28, 
1968).  has  attacked  the  most  egregious 
abuses  in  this  ar(>s  by  simply  withdrawing 
the  exempt  status  of  interest  on  state- 
municipal  obligations  Issued  for  the  direct 
or  indirect  benefit  of  a  private  business.  But 
the  statute  does  not  apply  in  many  situa- 
tions, and,  in  particular,  not  to  obligations 
"Issued  as  part  of  an  issue,  the  aggregate 
face  amotint  of  which  Is  $1  million  or  less, 
and  substantially  all  of  which  are  to  be 
used  .  .  .  for  the  acquisition,  construction, 
reconstruction,  or  Improvement  of  land  or 
property  of  a  character  subject  to  the  allow- 
ance for  depreciation."  As  Surrey  has  noted 
in  commenting  upon  this  section,  "the  ability 
to  issue  blank  checks  up  to  $1  million  is  still 
a  nice  thing  in  this  world."  Further,  an  even 
newer  section  of  the  Code  (signed  on  Octo- 
ber 24,  1968)  would  permit  tax-free  interest 
for  state-municipal  industrial  bond  issues  of 
up  to  $5  million,  provided  that  certain  addi- 
tional quaUflcations  are  met. 

CRITICIZES  DEDUCTIONS  POLICY 

The  deduction  for  state  and  local  taxes  Is 
disadvantageous  for  different  reasons.  First 
of  all,  this  deduction  is  only  available  to 
federal  taxpayers  who  itemize  their  deduc- 
tions. Because  of  this,  the  deduction  is  vir- 
tually lost  upon  many  wage  earners,  espe- 
cially in  low  income  groups,  who  tend  not  to 
Itemize.  Moreover,  because  the  deduction  is 
available  for  numerous  types  of  state  and 
local  taxes,  it  is  criticized  by  some  as  failing 
to  guide  the  states  toward  one  type  of  tax — 
namely,  the  income  tax. 

Among  commentators  with  less  of  a  pref- 
erence for  the  income  tax,  it  is  recognized 
that  the  highly  visible  federal  presence  in 
the  income  tax  area  makes  it  both  psycho- 
logically and  politically  difficult  for  states  to 
choose  this  type  of  tax.  For  this  reason,  they 
argue  persuasively  that  the  federal  deduc- 
tion for  state  and  local  taxes  should  at  least 
seek  a  neutral  position  among  competing 
tax  sources — by  ( 1 )  granting  tax  advantages 
to  state  and  local  Income  taxes  and  (2)  thus 
dispelling  to  some  extent  the  cloud  hang- 
ing over  this  type  of  tax  at  state  and  local 
levels.  Support  for  this  position  Is  obvi- 
ously based  upon  the  conviction  that  the 
income  tax — even  if  not  necessarily  the  best 
type  of  tax  in  all  situations — is  a  highly 
desirable  and  fair  tax,  and  one  that  is  read- 
ily adaptable  to  state  and  local  needs. 

QUESTIONS  INVASION   OF  STATE  CHOICE 

On  the  negative  side,  the  credit  proposal 
Is  subject  to  the  charge  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  not  interfere  in  the  states' 
choices  among  competing  sources  of  taxation. 
It  was  on  this  ground  that  some  members  of 
the  Commission  on  Inter-Governmental  Re- 
lations based  their  dissent  to  the  Commis- 
sion's conclusions.  This  objection,  however, 
may  be  merely  a  matter  of  presentation.  If 
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the  Com  mission's  proposal  is  stripped  of  the 
paean  to  the  income  tax  and,  instead,  pre- 
sented simply  on  the  ground  of  permitting 
states  to  choose  freely  among  alternative  tax 
sources,  it  should  be  more  saleable  as  a  po- 
litical matter. 

In  contrast,  the  Heller-Pechman  plan  con- 
stitutes a  far  more  extensive  alteration  of 
traditional  concepts  of  taxation.  Whether  or 
not  it  is  characterized  as  a  plan  with  "few 
strings,"  under  It  the  federal  government 
would  call  mEiny  of  the  important  shots.  The 
federal  attempt  to  ensure  fiscal  independence 
of  local  governments  vls-a-vis  the  states 
would  almost  surely  be  met  with  the  charge 
that  the  federal  government — whether 
through  its  tax  system  or  otherwise — has  no 
business  in  thrusting  itself  to  this  extent 
into  the  states'  Internal  policies.  Further, 
the  requirements  of  audits  and  compliance 
with  federal  laws  might  be  likened  to  fea- 
tures currently  criticized  in  the  categorical 
grants  system.  Beyond  this,  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  feature  of  the  Heller-Pechman 
plan  providlUe  for  redistribution  of  revenue 
wealth  from  high-income-low-population 
states  to  low-per-capita-lncome  states  could 
avoid  sharp  controversy  in  the  Congress. 
Worth  noting,  too,  is  the  administrative 
burden  of  the  Heller-Pechman  plan  as  com- 
pared with  the  income  tax  credit  approach. 
Any  plan  in  which  revenue  flows  into  and 
out  of  one  pocket  before  reaching  its  final 
destination  in  another  is  bound  to  prove 
more  costly  than  a  similar  plan  under  which 
revenue  Is  collected  directly  by  Its  Intended 
final  recipient. 

Perhapw  the  safest  observation  about  these 
two  proposals  is  that  the  ultimate  choice  be- 
tween them  depends  not  merely  on  straight- 
forward considerations  of  wise  tax  p>ollcy; 
rather,  the  basic  jjoUtlol  concepts  underly- 
ing our  entire  federal  system  are  deeply  in- 
volved. Before  adoption  of  the  credit  device, 
one  of  the  major  questions  to  be  answered 
is  whether  the  states  are  now  prepared  to 
make  good  and  beneficial  use  of  a  greater 
degree  of  financial  Independence.  In  con- 
sidering the  Heller-Pechman  proposal,  one 
of  the  principal  hurdles  is  whether  it  has  any 
chance  at  all  of  proving  attractive  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  federal -state  policies  of  the  past — in- 
volving, as  they  have,  a  limited  amount  of 
fiscal  independence  for  the  states,  with  re- 
sulting public  criticism  when  that  independ- 
ence has  been  fettered  by  federal  rules  and 
restrictions — must  be  closely  examined  and 
evaluated.  My  own  view  is  that — until  we 
give  them  the  means  and  the  freedom  to 
prove  themselves — we  cannot  conclude  that 
there  is  only  a  shallow  measure  of  responsi- 
bility in  state  and  local  governments,  or  that 
those  governments  lack  responsibility. 

There  is  no  reason  to  consider  the  two 
proposals — federal-state  tax  sharing  and 
state-local  income  tax  credits — as  mutually 
exclusive,  or  as  involving  abandonment  of 
the  existing  s3rstem  of  financial  aid  to  the 
states.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  consider  the 
currently  projected  mathematics  of  these 
proposals  to  be  immutable.  Other  alterna- 
tives exist,  too,  such  as  a  complete  revamping 
of  the  categorical  grants  system.  Of  course, 
the  p>osslbillty  exists  that  a  study  in  depth 
will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  all  current 
federal  reeponsibllities  should  be  maintained 
at  the  federal  level.  And  then  there  are  the 
new  proposals  for  supplanting  or  supple- 
menting government  programs  through  tax 
Incentives  to  private  Industry. 

In  any  event.  Immediate  focus  on  deter- 
mining the  best  alternatives  is  demanded  it 
we  are  to  solve  the  many  domestic  problems 
pressing  in  on  us  from  all  sides.  The  subject 
is  not  one  for  tax  and  fiscal  experts  only,  but 
for  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  poten- 
tial of  our  federal  system.  Both  political 
oartles,  as  well  as  several  of  our  leading  news- 
pap)ers,  have  begun  to  treat  the  question  fre- 
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quently  eind  with  growing  concern.  There  is 
nothing  particularly  arcane  about  the  desire 
to  strengthen  the  financial  stance  of  the 
states  with  an  eye  toward  propelling  them 
forward.  And  the  hows  and  whys  of  the  en- 
deavor seem  to  lie  as  much  In  the  field  of  the 
political  scientist  and  sociologist  as  in  that 
of  the  student  of  taxation. 


PORT  CHICAGHD,  A  LESSON  IN  IRONY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIPORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  8.  1969 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  an 
expendltiire  of  some  $20  million  to  ac- 
quire the  homes  of  more  than  3,000  per- 
sons in  the  town  of  Port  Chicago,  Calif., 
the  Navy  has  informed  me  that  it  is  cut- 
ting back  the  ammunition  outloading 
operations  at  the  Concord  Naval  Weap- 
ons Station  and  that  more  cutbacks  are 
in  store. 

These  operations,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the 
ones  that  the  Navy  cited  as  the  reason 
for  the  Port  Chicago  acquisition,  largest 
condemnation  of  residential  properties 
in  our  country's  history. 

An  excellent  editorial  in  the  Pitts- 
burg, Calif.,  Post-Dispatch  accurately 
reflects  the  feeling  of  the  people  in  this 
area  and  I  insert  this  editorial  in  the 
Record : 

Lesson  in  Iront 

The  stunning  suggestion  that  Concord's 
Naval  Weapons  Station  may  be  cut  back 
sharply  or  even  mothballed  is  a  lesson  In 
irony,  one  that  must  arouse  keen  resent- 
ment and  bitterness  among  those  forced  to 
sell   their   homes   in   Port   Chicago. 

Indeed,  the  announcement  comes  while 
the  little  town  is  in  the  process  of  being 
bulldozed  following  the  Navy's  $20  million 
purchase  to  create  a  so-called  "safety" 
buffer. 

While  details  are  sketchy,  it  now  appears 
the  expected  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
Vietnam  has  eased  the  war  emergency  status 
of  shipping  from  the  station.  Apparently 
only  the  war  emergency  Justified  shipping 
ammunition  to  all  the  services  through  Con- 
cord since  the  Navy  says  it  is  cheaper  to  do 
so  via  a  similar  North  Carolina  facility. 

The  big  question,  of  course,  is  how  far 
the  Navy  may  cut  back  the  Concord  station, 
assuming  re-evaluation  determines  this  is 
necessary.  The  Contra  Costa  facility,  be  it 
remembered,  is  the  county's  largest  em- 
ployer. So  there  is  a  worry  the  Navy  may 
eliminate  that  payroll  in  full  or  in  part  while 
retaining  its  location  for  some  future  emer- 
gency. 

Significantly,  the  Navy  announcement 
from  the  capitol  said  further  reductions  at 
the  Concord  facility  might  be  expected  if 
exports  to  the  Air  Force  and  Army  continue 
to  be  shifted  to  the  East  Coast.  At  the 
same  time,  the  station's  new  commanding 
officer  made  the  fiat  statement,  "there  Is  no 
plan  whatsoever,  no  thought  of  the  Navy  as 
far  as  I  know,  of  trying  to  move  this  kind 
of  operation.  It's  Just  impractical." 

And.  he  added.  "As  long  as  we  have  a 
fleet.  weYe  going  to  have  Concord."  Further, 
the  captain  noted  that  11  ships  homeported 
at  Concord,  would  continue  to  supply  the 
Navy  and  thus  the  safety  buffer  still  would 
be  needed. 

'I1:iere  is  something  about  all  this  that 
is  reminiscent  of  th»  dogmatic  attitude  we 
faced  last  year  when  tne  Navy  won  its  long 
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fight  to  buy  up  Port  Chicago.  And  now,  as 
then,  the  tone  sets  the  stage  for  a  defense 
of  the  land  hdldlngs,  no  matter  whether  a 
cutback  may  b>  minor,  sizable  or  a  mothball 
Job. 

We  are  remnded,  of  course,  that  Pitts- 
burg's Camp  St  oneman  posed  a  similar  prob- 
lem, on  a  far  smaller  scale.  When  reductions 
came,  the  first  local  effort  was  to  continue 
the  camp  for  the  understandable,  albeit  self- 
ish reason,  that  It  represented  employment. 
A  committee  flew  to  Washington  In  this 
attempt.  Wher  that  failed  it  became  clear 
the  Army  Intended  both  to  close  the  camp 
and  hold  Its  land  which  was  sizable  acreage 
for  a  community  of  this  size  and  located 
squarely   in  Iti    geographic   heart. 

The  same  committee  that  had  worked  to 
continue  the  Okmp  then  went  into  action  to 
remove  it  in  ( ntlrety,  so  that  the  acreage 
could  be  freed  for  development.  This  was  a 
reasonable  goai  but  It  took  another  trip  to 
Washington  at  id  a  couple  years'  work  to 
achieve. 

Similarly  now.  Contra  Costa  will  have  to 
be  vigilant  to  make  sure  it  does  not  find 
Itself  with  a  nothballed  facility  and  thou- 
sands of  choice  industrial  acres  left  idle,  un- 
productive and  off  the  tax  rolls.  The  military 
are  experienced  squatters  and  we  do  not 
expec^  Sq  see  tjhem  easily  jjersuaded  to  let 
go  of  any  pert:  of  the  land,  no  matter  how 
severe  the  cutbuck. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  the  Navy  so  far  has 
only  proijosed  to  re-evaluate  the  Concord 
operation.  Conj.  Jerome  Waldle.  however, 
has  claimed  thd  Navy  means  to  mothball  It 
and  we  have  "very  reason  to  believe  the 
Congressman  si>eaks  from  his  on-the-scene 
Washington  var  tage  point. 

The  possiblllt  7.  in  the  wake  of  the  $20  mil- 
lion spent  last  year  to  eliminate  Port  Chi- 
cago, cannot  tut  leave  both  the  evicted 
residents  and  C  intra  Coet&ns  angry  and  dis- 
gusted. Por  theiB  are  few  in  this  area,  rocked 
fiercely  by  that  ;944  blast,  who  are  convinced 
the  Navy's  "sal  ety"  buffer  is  any  "safety'' 
buffer  at  all. 

Too,  It  remalE  b  an  ironic  footnote  to  reflect 
that  even  as  th  ^  town  is  t>eing  levelled,  the 
Navy — unless  something  has  changed  very 
recently — contlr  ues  to  operate  under  the 
same  hazards  tiat  all  but  wiped  it  out  in 
1944.  This  time  :he  means  is  to  a  far  greater 
area  of  the  county  than  25  years  ago. 

And  now.  of  ourse,  the  flnal  irony  is  that, 
after  all  the  arjuments  and  ihe  heartaches 
and  the  dollar  c  56t.  there  is  a  possibility  the 
station  could  be  mothballed. 

Under  the  cin  umstances.  the  Navy  should 
be  expected  to  come  up  with  some  good  an- 
swers. The  weapjns  station  was  called  "tem- 
porary" in  World  War  II.  Last  year  It  was 
labelled  "permai  ent"  to  support  the  "safety" 
buffer  argumen;.  This  year  it  coxUd  be 
mothballed. 

The  war  situj  tion  is  responsible  for  the 
variation  in  pari..  But  not  entirely.  And  we. 
for  one.  are  goin  j  to  be  extremely  Interested 
in  hearing  the  N  avy's  explanation,  as  well  as 
its  Justification  f  >r  hanging  on  to  12.000  acres 
of  prime  land. 


DEATH  OF 

MAN 


:^RMER  CONGRESS- 
C.  BRUCE 


DONALD 


HON.  1;.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    IN1>IANA 

IN  THE  HOUSl ;  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday    September  4.  1969 

Mr.  ADAIrJ  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  to  learh  last  Sunday  of  the  sud- 
den and  unexpscted  passing  of  our  for- 
mer Indiana  co  league,  Donald  C.  Bruce. 
Don  served  in  t  le  House  during  the  87th 
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and  88th  Congress.  As  a  member  of  both 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee and  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  Don  Bruce  quickly 
developed  a  reputation  as  a  RepubUcan 
who  fought  hard  for  principles  of  sound 
constitutional  government  as  he  under- 
stood them.  As  a  former  radio  and  tele- 
vision announcer,  Don  Bruce  was  an  out- 
standing speaker  and  became  much 
sought  after  by  RepubUcans  across  the 
Nation  for  that  reason. 

Don  Bruce  was  a  man  of  courage  and 
would  not  be  dissuaded  from  speaking 
out  on  issues  when  he  thought  the  pol- 
icy of  the  U.S.  Ctovemment  was  wrong. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  Members  of  this 
body  to  actively  oppose  the  intervention 
by  the  U.S.  Crovemment  in  the  Congo. 
He  further  challenged  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  as  regards  Cuba  and  was 
accused  by  some  of  being  a  warmonger, 
until  former  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced our  blockade  of  Cuba  and  the 
presence  of  Soviet  missiles  there. 

Above  all,  however,  the  safety  and  well 
being  of  the  United  States  came  first 
with  Don  Bruce.  In  this  respect,  he  was 
an  ardent  foe  of  Godless  communism 
and  all  that  it  stands  for.  It  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  sadness  that  we  note  the 
passing  of  our  former  colleague  and 
above  all  a  good  American.  Our  hearts 
go  out  to  his  surviving  wife,  Hope  Bruce, 
and  her  children  in  her  hour  of  sorrow. 


September  8,  1969 


SOLDIER — STATESMAN— FRIEND 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DAWSON 


OF    ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Illinois,  and  from  all  sections  of  our 
great  country,  I  join  you  today  in  special 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  former  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Barratt  O'Hara — 
soldier,  statesman,  and  friend. 

Barratt's  inspiring  and  impressive  bi- 
ography has  been  eloquently  placed  upon 
the  Record  of  this  House  today,  and  hav- 
ing known  him  well  over  a  long  number 
of  years.  I  proudly  attest  to  the  outstand- 
ing qualities  manifest  in  his  life  which 
have  so  impressed  ,^11  those  whose  paths 
crossed  his.  I  would  only  add  my  per- 
sonal salute  to  his  great  courage  in  fight- 
ing the  just  cause  of  freedom  among  all 
peoples  of  this  earth. 

It  is  truly  a  tribute  to  our  system  of 
government  that  this  outstanding  gentle- 
man was  repeatedly  chosen  by  his  con- 
stituents to  represent  them  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  for  so  many  years,  and  that 
Barratt  O'Hara  met  this  responsibility  in 
the  finest  American  tradition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Democratic  banner 
waves  more  vigorously  because  it  has 
been  borne  proudly  by  men  of  the  caliber 
of  Barratt  O'Hara.  His  children,  grand- 
children, and  great-grandchildren  can 
take  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  Bar- 
ratt was  truly  a  soldier,  statesman,  and 
friend.  To  the  members  of  his  family,  I 
extend  deep  and  sincere  sympathy  and  I 
share  their  great  loss. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  INTERN 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8.  1969 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  great  Is 
the  danger  to  a  nation  when  her  young 
people  seem  to  no  longer  have  faith  in 
her  government.  Great  is  the  danger 
when  those  to  whom  the  baton  of  lead- 
ership must  soon  be  passed,  reject  both 
the  baton  and  those  who  have  mn  with 
it  this  far.  The  estrangement  of  many 
yoimg  people  in  modem  America  poses 
just  such  a  danger  to  this  country. 

On  a  daily  basis  young  Americans 
voice  this  disenchantment  with  their 
Government.  Why  is  it  that  so  many 
view  with  such  distaste  the  actions  of 
those  elected  to  govern  our  country? 
Certainly,  our  actions  as  elected  ofllcials 
are  not  perfect — much  of  the  criticism 
leveled  at  us  is,  no  doubt,  legitimate.  Yet, 
why  such  vociferous  opposition  and  such 
extensive  estrangement? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  submit  that  a 
great  deal  of  this  disaffection  for  our 
activities  here  is,  in  fact,  attributable  to 
ignorance  and  detachment.  I  mean  ig- 
norance in  the  sense  of  a  lack  of  infor- 
mation. And  as  for  detachment,  I  am 
certain  that  we  all  realize  that  our  aver- 
age age  of  52.6  is  not  conducive  to  ex- 
cessive communication  with  the  imder- 
30,  "tumed-on"  generation.  Yet,  Mr. 
Speaker,  53  percent  of  the  people  whom 
we  represent  in  this  Nation  are  under 
30  years  old. 

I  believe  that  ours  is  the  soundest  and 
fairest  form  of  government  man  has  de- 
veloped. I  believe  that  our  actions  in 
Washington  seldom  are  reprehensible— 
and  are  often  even  enlightened;  for  I 
also  recognize  the  immense  complexi- 
ties of  the  problems  which  beset  us  and 
the  Nation.  I  also  believe,  given  the  facts, 
the  vast  majority  of  young  Americans 
would  concur  with  me. 

How,  then,  I  ask,  are  today's  students 
to  meet  and  come  to  know  what  we  here 
face  every  day?  I  firmly  contend  that  if 
more  young  people  could  actually  par- 
ticipate in  their  Government — experi- 
ence government,  face  che  complexities 
of  governing — they  would  be  less 
estranged,  for  they  would  have  shared 
with  us  the  frustrations  which  we  must 
face. 

Since  1965  when  the  House  authorized 
each  Member  to  employ  annually,  on  a 
temporary  basis,  a  student  congressional 
intern,  each  summer  the  Hill  has  been 
alive  with  active  young  people.  They 
have  not  only  worked  hard  and  accom- 
plished much  for  the  offices  in  which 
they  were  employed;  they  have  also  ex- 
perienced government.  This  is  why  the 
congressional  intern  program  is  so 
important. 

The  students  who  have  come  here  in 
the  3imimer  have  seen  Congress  in  action. 
As  they  performed  their  assigned  duties 
they  have  encountered  the  same  road- 
blocks and  frustrations  with  which  we 
are  confronted.  They  have  worked  with 
complexity — in  "the  system" — and  in 
addition    to    problems,    they    have    no 
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doubt  experienced  the  satisfswjtlon  we 
feel  when  we  can  claim  a  real  accom- 
plishment. 

So,  these  students — perhaps  1,000  each 
summer — benefit  from  their  experience. 
In  most  cases  they  become  less 
estranged;  familiarity  with  our  govern- 
mental process  wears  away  at  the  be- 
wilderment and  distrust.  Understanding, 
or  perhaps  wonder  that  we  accomplish 
what  we  do,  replace  estrangement.  Best 
of  all,  this  education  does  not  stop  with 
these  1,000.  Rather,  they  return  to  their 
'  omes  and  campuses  from  all  over  the 
Nation.  Their  friends  ask  about  their 
summers — their  jobs,  what  they  saw, 
what  they  did,  whom  they  met.  The  word 
spreads,  it  really  does. 

It  is  through  such  positive  experiences 
that  our  young  people  will  learn  and  be- 
gin to  believe.  A  press  release  from  my 
office  will  not  convince  the  students  at 
U.  C.  Riverside  that  the  establishment  in 
Washington  cares  about  people.  By 
coming  to  Washington,  though,  the  men 
and  women  with  whom  the  future  of  this 
country  will  soon  be  entrusted  will  begin 
to  appreciate  that  they  should  not  drop 
out — but  should  climb  aboard  and  in 
that  way  change  course  if  they  feel  it 
needs  to  be  changed. 

A  logical  conclusion,  then,  is  that  we 
should  expand  the  intern  program;  get 
two  paid  students  in  each  office;  get  the 
colleges  to  send  them  for  a  semester  as 
part  of  a  course;  have  a  year-round  pro- 
graml  I  fully  recommend  such  innova- 
tion. The  money  would  be  well -in  vested; 
for  in  years  to  come  the  dividends  would 
be  overwhelming. 

However,  reality  dictates  that  the  time 
is  not  ripe  for  expansion.  In  the  past  2 
years,  for  varied  reasons,  funds  for  the 
congressional  summer  intern  program 
have  been  cut  from  legislative  appropri- 
ations. 

My  office  has  been  fortunate  in  that 
it  has  been  possible  for  me  to  provide 
sufficient  funds  from  personal  resources 
and  by  soliciting  private  donations  to 
hire  a  summer  intern  for  3  months  each 
summer.  However,  there  have  been  from 
three  to  six  other  students  working  in 
my  office  during  these  months ;  and  they 
have  either  received  very  modest  sti- 
pends through  their  colleges'  intern  pro- 
grams or  else  have  had  sufficient  finan- 
cial resources  to  assure  their  own  sup- 
port. 

The  result  of  this  situation  is  clear — 
the  majority  of  students  who  are  here 
in  the  summer  are  from  relatively  af- 
fluent economic  backgrounds.  Students 
from  poorer  families  and  students  who 
must  work  in  the  summer  to  put  them- 
selves through  school  the  following  year 
are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  par- 
ticipating, even  if  they  are  both  eager 
and  capable. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  efforts  of  my 
colleague  from  California,  the  Honorable 
John  Moss.  Last  week  an  admirable  re- 
port on  the  congressional  intern  pro- 
gram, produced  by  him  and  his  staff, 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
This  survey  should  further  convince 
every  Member  of  the  importance  of  next 
week's  appropriations  for  this  program. 

Restoration  of  the  funding  provisions 
of  resolution  416  will  be  testimony  to 
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our  belief  in  the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  It 
is  not  only  for  the  students  who  will 
directly  benefit  that  we  should  appro- 
priate the  funds,  however.  I  believe  we 
must  do  it  for  ourselves,  and  for  the 
survival  of  our  form  of  government. 
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AN  AGE  OF  ANARCHY  AND 
REVOLUTION 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  WTitten  by  Henry  Zac 
Carter,  president  of  Avondale  Shipyards, 
Inc.,  which  appeared  in  that  company's 
news  journal  Avondale  Salutes. 

I  have  known  and  have  been  a  close 
personal  friend  of  Zac  Jarter  for  many 
years.  He  is  one  of  the  most  respected  in- 
dividuals in  the  Greater  New  Orleans 
area  as  well  as  in  the  State  of  Lousiana 

Zac  Carter  has  my  utmost  respect  be- 
cause he  has  demonstrated  through  the 
years  that  he  is  one  of  those  rare  persons 
who  is  endowed  with  an  intellectual 
prowess  which  enables  him  to  grasp  and 
comprehend  a  current  issue  or  event  and 
bring  it  into  clear  focus. 

In  his  article  "An  Age  of  Anarchy  and 
Revolution,"  Zac  Carter  has  expressed 
his  concise  view  of  civil  unrest  in  this 
country,  a  view  in  which  I  concur  com- 
pletely. 

I  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

An  Age  of  Anarchy  and  Revolution 

(By  Henry  Zac  Carter,  president,  Avondale 
Shipyards,  Inc.) 

We  are  plunging  headlong  into  an  age  of 
anarchy  and  revolution  that  can,  and  must 
be,  stopped  If  we  are  to  preserve  this  nation. 
In  a  country  that,  since  its  inception,  has 
advocated  peace,  equality  and  freedom  there 
are  elements  now  at  work  which  must  be 
stopped  by  whatever  legal  means  necessary. 
Constituted  authority  is  being  chaUenged  by 
crime  on  our  streets,  mob  violence,  disorderly 
demonstrations  and  destruction  on  our 
campuses.  Where  these  affect  the  safety  or 
rights  of  the  American  citizen  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  our  elected  or  appointed 
representatives  to  stop  such  action  and  to 
punish  the  offenders  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
the  law. 

No  man  deserves  to  live  In  fear.  To  be 
harassed  or  intimidated  Is  beyond  the  basic 
concepts  of  this  nation  .  .  .  and  apathy  on 
the  part  of  any  one  in  authority  to  protect 
our  citizenry  is  a  violation  of  our  civU  rights. 

It  is  time  that  we  also  look  at  the  struc- 
ture and  actions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
this  land.  In  recent  years  this  body  has  taken 
it  upon  Itself  to  be  an  agency  of  reform.  Its 
members  apparently  believe  that  all  of  the 
social  problems  of  America  can  be  settled  by 
judicial  decree. 

I  strongly  protest  appointments  to  the 
bench  of  this  highest  court  in  the  land  on 
a  lifetime  basis  or  of  those  having  inadequate 
Judicial  experience.  Men  grow  old  and  senil- 
ity is  not  unknown  to  even  the  highest 
Intellect.  Decisions  must  be  handed  down 
but  let  these  decisions  be  in  accord  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  rather  than  upon 
any  abstract  findings  that  could  be  injurious 
rather  than  beneficial. 

Apathy  and  excuses  on  anyone's  paxt  must 
be   discouraged.   We   speak    too   often   of   a 


generation  gap  and  of  people  deprived.  Let  us 
be  logical.  Only  4%  of  our  student  popula- 
tion is  in  revolt  ...  let  us  also  consider  the 
other  96%  who  are  attempting  to  gain  an 
education. 

The  seizure  praotloes  of  our  student  rebels 
is  ominous  In  that  it  can  overflow  into  the 
community.  If  we  excuse  the  practice  of 
seizure,  and  do  not  penalize  those  who  are 
involved,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
same  tactics  will  soon  be  adopted  by  non- 
student  groups.  Businesses  coiUd  be  taken 
over  by  employees,  the  military  would  be 
vulnerable  and  customers  may  take  over 
retaU  stores.  Tills  is  socialism  and,  if  allowed. 
Its  adoption  ooiUd  mean  the  end  of  capital- 
ism In  the  United  States. 

Again  relating  to  violence,  re^X)nsible 
leaders  must  be  developed  among  the  black 
community.  Too  often  this  group  is  being 
used  by  the  politician,  dissident  elements 
advocating  revolution,  and  by  personally 
ambitious  persons  in  their  own  ranks.  This 
element  deserves  our  help  but  help  only  If 
force  is  not  used  to  achieve  a  goal. 

Violence  has  never  been  the  American  way 
of  life  and,  if  we  are  to  preserve  that  life,  we 
must  eliminate  those  factors  which  produce 
it.  Respect  and  support  of  an  intelligent 
p>olice  force  is  essential.  These  people  are 
employed  for  our  protection  and.  conversely, 
they  are  also  deserving  of  our  protection.  In 
no  instance  should  the  upper  hand  be  given 
to  the  criminal  or  lawbreaker. 

In  this  matter  we  ail  have  something  at 
stake.  This  is  our  country,  our  children,  our 
neighbors.  Too  often  we  detach  ourselves 
from  the  problems  around  us.  The  feeling 
Is  that  it  is  happening  to  someone  else,  that 
It  is  not  our  problem. 

Let  me  say  that  any  concept  that  stipulates 
the  overthrow  of  our  country  Is  v?rong.  We 
have  laws  that  protect  us  but,  strangely 
enough,  these  laws  are  not  being  enforced. 
At  such  times  we  must  weigh  the  possibility 
that  we  are  becoming  a  nation  of  politicians 
rather  t^an  statesmen.  Laws  must  be  en- 
forced. 

Yes,  we  are  on  our  way  to  revolution  and 
anarchy  but  there  Is  still  time  to  elmlnate 
these  subversive  elements. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  EMPLOYEES  OF 
THE  MILAN  ARMY  AMMUNITION 
PLANT 


HON.  EDWARD  JONES 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  employees  of  the  Milan  Army  Am- 
munition Plant,  Milan,  Term.,  most  of 
whom  are  my  constituents  and  reside 
in  the  Eighth  Congressional  District, 
have  recorded  a  most  enviable  safety 
record  of  9,160,000  man-hours  without 
a  lost  time  injury. 

This  achievement  entitles  the  Milan 
Army  Ammunition  Plant  and  its  operat- 
ing contractor,  the  Harvey  Aluminum 
Sales,  Inc.,  to  claim  an  industry  record 
for  this  type  plant — shell  assembly.  This 
is  due  to  many  combined  efforts  but  I 
would  like  to  especially  commend  the 
employees  in  the  plant  and  their  out- 
standing plant  manager,  Mr.  Prank  C. 
Bryant. 

It  is  my  sincere  opinion  that  this  rec- 
ord should  be  recognized  as  a  tribute 
to  the  thousands  of  west  Tennesseans 
who  loyally  work  each  day  in  support  of 
our    Nation's    servicemen,    and    I    am, 
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therefore,  taling  this  means  of  bringing 
It  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  Nation. 


THE  NAVAJQS.  FAIRCHILD.  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT  DEMONSTRATE  A 
FORMULA    FOR    PROGRESS 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

(»F    NXW     MZXICO 

IN  THE  HOUiE  OF  REPRESE>fTATIVES 
Afondaj/j,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  FORE^lAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, September  6,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  tjie  formal  dedication  cere- 
monies of  the  hew  Pairchlld  Camera  and 
Instrument  Corp.  Semiconductor  Plant 
at  Shiprock.  H  Max.,  on  the  Navajo  Res- 
ervation. Un(jer  the  direction  of  the 
Navajo  Tribal!  Council  and  its  progres- 
sive chairman,  Mr.  Raymond  Nakal,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  a  loan  from  the 
Economic  Deiielopment  Administration, 
this  modem  nianufacturing  facility  was 
ConstfUtted  to  house  the  most  advanced 
semlcftnductorjelectronlc  assembly  equip- 
ment in  the  World. 

The  talents  'of  the  Navajo  people  ex- 
tend beyond  imagination.  Prom  these 
peoples  come  |ome  of  the  finest  crafts- 
men in  the  wcirld — silversmiths,  artists, 
and  weavers.  /  Navajo  woman  weaves  a 
perfectly  patterned  rug  without  ever  see- 
ing the  whole  design  until  the  rug  is 
completed.  Weaving,  like  all  Navajo  arts, 
is  done  with  unique  imagination  and 
craftsmanship,  and  it  has  been  done  that 
way  for  centuries. 

Building  elecironic  devices,  transistors, 
and  integrated  icircuits,  also  requires  this 
same  personal  commitment  to  perfection. 
Therefore,  it  wits  very  natural  that  when 
Fairchild  Semiconductor  needed  to  ex- 
pand its  operations,  its  manager  looked 
at  an  area  of  highly  skilled  people  hving 
in  and  around  Shiprock.  N.  Max.,  a  city  of 
8,000  E>eople  located  in  northwestern  New 
Mexico  on  the  vast  Navajo  Reservation 
Since  1965.  Fairchild's  Shiprock  manu- 
facturing   and    training    operation    has 
grown  to  almoiit  1.200  men  and  women 
making  Fairchild   the  Nation's  largest 
non-Govemmeit  employer  of  American 
Indians.  All  bu«  24  of  the  1.200  are  Nav- 
ajo; in  fact,  of  33  production  supervisors 
30  are  Navajo. 

The  success  if  this  operation  can  be 
easUy  measured  in  terms  of  growth  and 
expansion.  Ho^iever,  the  real  value  of 
this  progress  liei  in  the  creation  of  mean- 
ingful jobs  for  those  who  have  not  had 
Jobs— jobs  which  keep  them  in  the  land 
they  love  and  fcimong  the  people  they 
know.  Most  importantly,  here  is  the  vivid 
demonstration  of  the  success  of  the  co- 
operative efforti  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  free  enterprise  industry  work- 
ing together  in  J  the  development  of  in- 
dividual initiative,  achievement,  excel- 
lence, and  a  better  standard  of  living  for 
mankind. 

There  are  othfer  similar  Government- 
free  enterprise  cboperative  efforts  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  New  Mexico  utilizing 
the  talents  and  Skills  of  the  Navajo,  the 
Zuni.  the  Laguaia.  and  others  who  have 
the  ambition  and  will  to  work  to  improve 
themselves.  We  iave  the  people  with  the 
desire  to  achieve  and  the  space  and  re- 
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sources  to  grow  and  develop — we  invite 
and  welcome  others  across  the  Nation  to 
join  us  in  the  Land  of  Enchantment  as 
a  neighbor  and  partner  in  the  progress 
of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Farmlngton  Daily 
Times  of  September  5.  1969.  htis  pre- 
sented this  successful  human  develop- 
ment story  in  an  editorial,  "A  Gamble 
Which  Paid  Off."  and  I  include  it  here- 
with in  the  Record  for  the  review  of  our 
colleagues : 

A   OAMBL.X   Which   Paid   Off 
Th«  new  »l.l  mllUon  PalrchUd  Semicon- 
ductor plant  which  will  be  dedicated  at  Ship- 
rock   Saturday    signifies    the    Industrializa- 
tion of  a  sleeping  g^ant. 

Staffed  almcwt  entirely  by  Navajce,  the 
plant  operates  on  a  24-hour-a-day  babls. 
manufacturing  transistors  and  Integrated 
clrculta  that  find  their  ways  for  use  In  com- 
puters, stereo  equipment,  communication 
satellites,  and  Apollo  programs. 

The  delicate  assembly  work  is  Ideally 
suited  to  Navajo  skills  developed  through 
their  long  history  of  weaving  and  Jewelry 
making.  In  addition  to  aakembly  Jobs,  the 
plant  offers  machining  and  tool  and  die  mak- 
ing opportunltlee  and  has  an  extensive  plant 
support  services  staff.  Recently,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  increase  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  mem.  Pairchlld  initiated  a  new  prod- 
uct aaeembly  area  utilizing  the  sltUls  of  a 
number  of  Navajo  men. 

The  34.000-square  foot  plant  represents  an 
imagination  and  belief  in  the  potential  of 
Indian  Americans. 

The  plant,  which  operates  on  a  $6,000  a 
month  lease  from  the  Navajo  Tribe,  also 
provides  on-the-job  training  opportunities 
sponaored  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
What  started  out  as  an  apprehensive  part- 
nership has  developed  into  a  mutual  admira- 
tion society. 

Pairchlld  keeps  Its  assistant  personnel  di- 
rector, a  Navajo,  busy  on  weekends  visiting 
Navajo  chapter  houses  In  the  area  explain- 
ing the  plant's  mode  of  operation,  its  em- 
ployment requirements,  and  its  general  place 
In  the  community.  Paul  DriscoU,  plant  man- 
ager, refers  to  the  employes  as  "very  special 
people",  whose  industrlousness  and  desire  to 
learn  is  unmatched. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  employment  has 
not  only  enabled  the  Indians  to  raise  their 
standard  of  living,  but  they  have  found  that 
age  and  education  have  little  bearing  on 
their  ability  to  perform  this  useful  work. 

The  employment  record,  offlcials  aay,  also 
refutes  old  cliches  about  the  Inability  of  In- 
dians to  work  at  steady  Jobs. 

The  fact  that  Pairchlld  has  gone  from  50 
to  1.200  employes  in  less  than  four  years. 
Is  an  indication  of  a  basically  successful  and 
stable  operation. 

And  certainly  the  plant's  annual  payroll 
of  $4.3  million,  much  of  which  is  spent  In 
San  Juan  County,  has  given  the  area  a  tre- 
mendous economic  boost. 

If  success  can  be  described  as  finding  Jobs 
for  those  who  have  not  had  Jobs  and  Jobs 
which  can  keep  employes  in  the  land  they 
love,  among  the  people  and  way  of  life  they 
know  best,  then  Navajo-Palrchlld  plant  is  a 
huge  success.  The  participants  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  foreeightednete  and  their 
wilUngness  to  gamble  on  a  venture  which 
paid  off. 
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annual  1968  report  of  the  Lincoln,  Nebr 
police  department.  In  this  report  of  the 
activity  of  Lincoln  police  during  the  last 
year,  the  various  aspects  of  pohce-com- 
munity  relationships  were  illustrated  in 
an  educational  and  interesting  manner 
In  fact,  one  of  the  important  uses  for  this 
bulletin  is  to  assist  the  police  in  an  ex- 
tensive educational  program  for  the  city 
youth — a  program  which  helps  to  explain 
why  Lincoln  experienced  an  increase  of 
less  than  1  percent  in  juvenile  contacts 
last  year  after  2  successive  years  where 
there  was  an  increase  of  33  percent  each 
year. 

Lincoln  is  the  largest  city  In  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Nebraska,  the 
district  that  I  represent.  I  am,  therefore, 
quite  concerned  over  the  progress  that 
Nebraska's  capital  city  makes  in  stem- 
ming the  growing  tide  of  criminal 
actions. 

It  is  distressing  to  note  that  Lincoln 
has  kept  up  with  the  times  in  compiling 
a  35-percent  increase  in  major  crime 
during  1968.  But  on  the  positive  side,  the 
Lincoln  police  have  cleared  30.3  percent 
of  the  2,180  major  offenses  reported,  an 
outstanding  effort  when  compared  to  a 
national  clearance  rate  for  major  crime 
of  20  percent. 

The  annual  report  outlines  the  services 
division  and  its  role  In  making  effective 
law  enforcement.  The  approximately 
3.000  sets  of  fingerprints  taken,  the  42.000 
meals  served  to  prisoners,  and  the  50.000 
requests  for  police  assistance  processed 
by  communication  all  help  to  tell  the 
story  of  bard  work  behind  the  story  of 
arrest  in  the  newspaper. 

Pictures  of  a  policeman  "frisking"  a 
suspect,  directing  traffic,  working  his  dog. 
and  locating  the  parents  of  a  lost  boy  all 
bring  the  policeman's  work  into  perspec- 
tive for  school  students  who  see  him  only 
as  a  man  in  a  blue  uniform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  readily  apparent  that 
we  can  fight  the  crime  of  the  future  by 
fighting  the  criminal  of  the  future,  and 
we  can  do  that  best  by  building  a  rela- 
tionship of  respect  and  friendship  be- 
tween today's  youth  and  the  police.  The 
city  police  department  of  Lincoln,  Nebr,. 
recognizes  this  fact  and.  therefore,  it  in 
turn  deserves  recognition. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  55TH 
LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  OREGON 


HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF    OREGON' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATn'ES 
Monday.  September  8,  1969 


LINCOLN  POLICE  REPORT 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF    NEBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
congressional  recess,  I  received  a  copy  of 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  behalf  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  Second  District,  Al  Ullman. 
and  myself.  I  would  like  to  submit  some 
of  the  recomrr  endations  of  the  55th  Leg- 
islative Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Renre- 
sentatives  for  their  consideration.  The 
joint  memorials,  passed  in  the  1969  ses- 
sion, call  for  action  by  this  body  on  issues 
of  importance  not  merely  to  Oregon  but 
to  the  Nation.  The  draft,  watei  pollution, 
use  of  fish,  timber,  and  wildlife  resources, 
industrial  development:   these  all  spell 
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crucial  decisions  on  where  this  country 
Is  going,  and  how  we  are  going  to  get 
there.  To  have  these  Oregon  Senate  pro- 
posals heard,  I  am  presenting  a  summary 
of  their  substance: 

CHANGINO  THE  DRAFT SENATE  JOINT 

MEMORIAL    6 

To  establish  a  selective  service  system 
based  on  a  lottery  in  which  all  eligible 
persons  are  subject  to  the  draft  for  1 
year  after  they  reach  18  years  of  age. 
However,  they  may  elect  to  defer  the  1 
year  during  which  they  will  be  draftable 
for  a  period  of  4  years.  This  measure,  de- 
signed to  assuage  present  dissatisfaction 
with  draft  procedures,  would  relieve  the 
duration  of  uncertainty  as  to  jobs,  educa- 
tion, and  personal  decisions. 

STAVING    OFF    POLLUTION SENATE    JOINT 

MEMORIAL    11 

To  authorize  money  adequate  to  sup- 
port the  Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act 
of  1966.  In  this  way,  the  Oregon  Senate 
feels,  the  Congress  could  show  an  in- 
creased measure  of  faith  in  the  State 
and  local  efforts  made  under  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965  and  the  Clean  Waters 
Restoration  Act  of  1966.  With  such  ac- 
tion, a  more  successful  attack  may  be 
waged  against  the  pollution  of  our  Na- 
tion's waters. 

WILDLIFE    HABITAT    PRESERVATION SENATE 

JOINT    MEMORIAL    4 

To  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ac- 
celerate programs  to  rehabilitate  or  pre- 
serve critical  wildlife  habitat  on  Federal 
lands  administered  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  For  accomplishing  this, 
the  legislature  also  asks  that  the  Con- 
gress appropriate  the  necessary  funds. 

FISHEBT    DEVELOPMENT SENATE    JOINT 

MEMORIAL    5 

To  provide  for  adequate  funding  for 
full  operation  of  the  21  hatcheries  in  the 
Columbia  River  fishery  development  pro- 
gram. Natural  propagation  of  salmon 
and  steelhead  trout  has  declined  dras- 
tically due  to  construction  of  more  dams 
and  water-usage  projects;  support  for 
special  fishery  development  is  the  only 
hope  for  preserving  these  important 
species. 


LET  US  HAVE  SOME  DEFERENCE  TO 
THE  TAXPAYER 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF   KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  long- 
time advocate  of  fiscal  responsibility  and 
governmental  expenditure  cuts,  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  remarks  about  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  questionable  policies  on  the 
part  of  the  administration. 

When  we  were  asked  to  extend  the  10- 
percent  surtax  I  have  grave  misgivings 
over  whether  it  was  right  and  just  to 
vote  for  extension  of  an  already -burden- 
some tax  when  we  had  no  promises  from 
the  administration  that  there  would  be 
accompanying    or    commensurate     de- 
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creases  in  Federal  expenditures.  I  voted 
against  the  extension.  A  short  time  there- 
after my  worst  fears  were  confirmed 
when  a  series  of  proposals  were  brought 
forth  which  I  considered  to  be  unwar- 
ranted, unnecessary,  and  extravagant 
expenditures  for  Congress  to  approve.  I 
refer  to  such  things  as  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Cultural  Center  and  increases 
in  overly  huge  governmental  schemes  of 
social  experimentation. 

My  feeling  is  that  there  should  be  a 
definitely  established  hierarchy  of  areas 
in  which  cuts  can  and  should  be  made. 
For  instance,  I  believe  that,  before  capital 
expenditure  cuts  are  made  in  public 
works,  we  should  cut  military  waste, 
social  experiment  programs — especially 
those  with  low  cost-benefit  ratios — for- 
eign aid  projects,  farm  subsidies — for 
nonproduction — and  such  things  as  rent 
subsidies. 

I  do  not  make  these  remarks  because  I 
have  any  pet  projects  which  are  threat- 
ened by  the  proposed  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral construction.  Rather,  I  make  them 
because  I  think  that  I  am  speaking  not 
only  for  what  I  consider  to  be  the  best 
interests  of  my  constituents,  but  for  the 
interests  of  all  American  taxpayers  as 
well. 

It  must  be  perfectly  clear  that  I  am 
forthrightly  and  unequivocally  in  favor 
of  cutting  the  budget.  However,  I  do 
believe  that  it  represents  poor  judgment 
to  talk  about  increasing  foreign  aid  and 
welfare  outlays  while  cutting  back  on 
the  only  tangible  asset  which  the  tax- 
payer realizes  from  the  tax  dollars  he 
obediently  sends  to  Washington. 

The  things  which  the  President  threat- 
ens to  cut  back  on  with  this  recent  an- 
nouncement— highway  money,  floodwall 
money,  flood  retention  bsuslns,  dams,  and 
reservoirs — are  hardly  adequate,  much 
less  luxurious,  and  are  the  only  fixed  as- 
sets which  the  guy  who  pays  the  taxes 
gets  for  his  money. 

New  budget  requests  made  since  Janu- 
ai-y  1,  1969,  for  additional  authority  for 
foreign  assistance  governing  loans, 
grants,  and  credits  total  $10,028,000,000. 
The  administration  is  asking  for  over  a 
billion  dollars  more  than  was  appro- 
priated for  foreign  aid  last  year. 

The  newly  proposed  welfare  reform 
will  cost,  at  the  very  least,  an  additional 
$4  billion. 

I  honestly  cannot  conceive  of  having 
to  go  to  my  constituents  and  tell  them 
that  the  badly  needed  construction  proj- 
ects in  their  area  have  been  curtailed 
while  we  continue  to  add  to  the  welfare 
rolls  and  ship  our  wealth  overseas.  I 
think  that  the  people  of  Kentucky  and 
America  have  the  right  to  demand  some 
consideration.  They  do  not  request  ex- 
travagant outlays  .or  dubious  under- 
takings. 

In  the  Fourth  District  of  Kentucky, 
right  now,  there  are  several  badly  needed 
construction  prop>osals — the  Southwest 
Jefferson  County  Floodwall,  the  Dayton 
Floodwall,  the  Eaglecreek  Reservoir,  and 
the  Falmouth  Dam.  These  projects  are 
vital  and  long  in  coming.  It  will  be  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  tell  my  constituents  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  increasing 
welfare  and  foreign  aid  while  they  suf- 
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fer  water  shortages,  disastrous  fioods, 
and  innumerable  other  tangible  discom- 
forts and  inconveniences. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  ex- 
plain to  the  people  of  northern  Ken- 
tucky that,  while  the  traffic  congestion 
tightens  its  choking  grip  on  them  because 
of  the  absence  of  the  Circle  Freeway  and 
the  C.  &  O.  bridge  replacement,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  exporting  $20.5  million  to 
the  Ryukyu  Islands  and  other  little  heard 
of  corners  of  the  world. 

Again,  spending  cuts  are  necessary,  de- 
sirable, and  vital  to  America.  But  we  must 
approach  this  problem  with  a  realistic  set 
of  priorities.  Let  us  have  some  deference 
to  the  taxpayer. 

Let  us  give  him  something  for  his 
money.  Let  us  let  him  see  some  tangible 
results  for  the  billions  that  he  pays  out 
annually — either  in  construction  or  ac- 
tual services.  In  light  of  this,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  grave  misgivings  over  the  Presi- 
dent's announced  cutback  in  Federal 
construction. 

I  see  no  other  course  but  to  express 
strong  objection  and  present  vigorous  op- 
position to  this  unrealistic  and  imjust 
policy. 


TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS  OF  MUNICI- 
PAL BONDS  SHOULD  REMAIN  AS 
INCENTIVE  TO  PROGRESS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  recent  Tax  Reform  Act  (H.R. 
13270)  passed  by  the  House,  the  bill  was 
considered  under  a  closed  rule  with  no 
opportunity  to  offer  amendments. 

This  precluded  consideration  of 
amendments  on  several  important  provi- 
sions, including  a  provision  which  related 
to  the  tax-exempt  status  of  municipal 
bonds. 

The  Nashville  Banner  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial outlines  basic  objections  to  any 
change  in  the  tax-exempt  status  of  mu- 
nicipal bonds,  pointing  out  that  the  re- 
moval of  such  status  would  place  an  un- 
bearable premium  on  necessary  and  tra- 
ditional financing  of  local  improvements 
and  projects. 

It  is  certainly  my  hope  that  this  provi- 
sion relating  to  municipal  bonds  in  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  will  be  corrected  in  the 
Senate. 

The  Banner  editorial  follows: 

(The  NashvlUe  Banner.  Aug.   26.    1969] 

In      Taxpayer      Interest — Tax      Exemption 

Belongs  on  State.  Municipal  Bonds 

Metropolitan  Nashville,  and  the  State  of 
Tennessee — among  the  host  of  those  Jeop- 
ardized by  it — are  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Federal  measure  (HR  13270)  which  proposes 
to  remove  the  tax  exempt  status  traditionally 
granted  municipal,  state,  and  county  bonds. 
So.  surely,  are  the  other  49  states,  and  17.325 
city  and  county  governments.  If  not.  they 
should  be. 

As  discerned  by  those  warning  of  its  conse- 
quences, this  maneuver.  In  the  name  of  "tax 
reform,"  would  put  an  unbearable  premium 
on   this   necessary  and  traditional  funding 
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operation — nolj  only  on  future  bond  issues 
but  those  alre^y  In  existence.  It  would  not 
militate  toward  tax  relief  or  equity,  but 
impose  the  a(4ded  cost  load  on  every  tax- 
payer, large  or  imall. 

The  "reform'lclalmed  is  Illusory.  As  pointed 
out  by  Metro  Finance  Director  Joe  E.  Tor- 
rence,  regardlefs  of  arguments  about  "a  few 
wealthy  peopla  who  get  by  without  paying 
an  Income  tax:  because  of  their  holdings  of 
tax-exempt  bcinds,  if  this  legislation  goes 
through  It  will  create  a  tremendous  tax 
burden  on  all  ^)cal  taxpayers."  It  could  cost 
municipal  govamments  as  much  as  two  in- 
terest points,  apd  "might  make  It  Impossible 
In  some  cases  tc  go  on  the  bond  market  with 
municipal  bonds." 

In  testifying  strongly  against  the  ruinous 
legislative  blow  contemplated.  Mayor  Beverly 
Brlley  is  speaking  for  more  than  Metro  Nash- 
ville. As  presldtnt  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  he  is  spikesman  for  the  hundreds  of 
municipalities  represented  therein — and  his 
warning  is  apt.  [it  Is  a  blow  both  to  the  fiscal 
foundations  of  government  at  these  levels, 
and  to  the  tlme-|honored  concept  of  mutually- 
respected  sovereignty.  Note  his  reminder: 

"The  immunity  of  states  and  local  govern- 
ments and  the*'  agencies  from  federal  taxa- 
tion in-the  Int^est  of  their  legitimate  func- 
tions i»^ltal  foi  the  preservation  of  our  dual- 
sovereignty  system  of  government.  As  im- 
portant as  the  Interest  savings  may  be  to 
local  governments,  and  as  Important  as  the 
revenue  loss  m^y  be  to  the  federal  govem- 
the  tax-exempt  character  of 
these  factors  are  secondary 
on  of  the  sovereignty  of  our 
tegrlty  of  our  local  govern- 
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Government  1: 
empted  much 


certainly,  that  the  Federal 
recent  decades  has  pre- 
the  tax  field.  It  was  in  the 
state  and  local  jgovemment  Interest — in  the 
light  of  that — tpat  President  Nixon  has  pro- 
posed his  revfnue-sharlng  program.  The 
financial  benefils  of  that  could  be  more  than 
wip>ed  out  by  t^iis  maneuver  on  the  part  of 
Congress.  Worsa  It  woxild  load  on  the  whole 
taxpayer  constituency — state  by  state  and 
community  by  community — a  burden  they 
haven't  borne  liefore. 

That  isn't  "re  'orm"  in  the  sense  that  term 
has  been  used  by  way  of  long  standing 
promise.  It  Is  iiSSAXH^T  on  every  thinning 
pocketbook. 

It  Is  a  maneiiver  of  recklessness  warrant- 
ing resistance  b|r  every  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment: and.  b  syond  that,  by  every  member 
of  Congress — Ir  both  branches — employed 
to  represent  thei  i 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Sar 
of  the  Nation's  fore- 
poverty  and  manpower 
a^rticle  by  Dr.  Levitan  and 
LaVor  of   the  George 
Center  for  Man- 
is  most  informative 
facts  into  an  area  which 
been  dominated  by 
1  he  area  of  large  families, 
control.  I  recommend 
jasic  reading;  it  follows: 
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The  Reluctance  of  Uncle  Sam's  Bureau- 
crats To  F^GHT  Poverty  With  "the 
Pill" 

(By  Sar  A.  Levitan  and  Judith  W.  LaVor) 
(Note. — Sar  A.  Levitan  Is  director  of  The 
George  Washington  University  Center  for 
Manpower  Policy  Studies,  and  Mrs.  Judith 
W.  LaVor  Is  a  research  assistant  with  the 
Center. ) 

The  vast  majority  of  the  American  public 
favors  birth  control,  and  there  is  general 
agreement  that  it  Is  the  most  effective  anti- 
poverty  tool  per  dollar  spent.  Nonetheless, 
federal  support  of  birth  control  programs  Is 
extremely  limited  and  has  proceeded  halt- 
ingly. Whatever  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  direction  must  be  largely  credited  to 
pressures  by  President  Johnson  and  Con- 
gressional willingness  to  appropriate  funds. 
The  blame  for  the  slow  progress  of  birth 
control  programs  for  the  poor  must  be  placed 
at  the  feet  of  federal  officials  who  have  cir- 
cumvented or  prevented  their  expansion. 
This  failure  on  the  p>art  of  bureaucracies  to 
adjust  to  changing  conditions  Is  another 
lUusrtratlon  of  the  ability  of  federal  agencies 
not  only  to  disregard  public  sentiment,  but 
to  stymie  F>resldentlal  prodding  and  Congres- 
sional intent. 

THE  EITECTIVENESS  OF  "THE  PILL"  IN  FIGHTING 
POVERTY 

There  is  a  high  correlation  between  family 
size  and  the  incidence  of  poverty.  Mollle 
Orshansky,  known  for  her  development  of 
poverty  statistics,  reached  the  obvious  con- 
clusion that  "the  larger  the  family,  the 
greater  the  poverty  hazards  for  children.  .  .  . 
The  poverty  rate  for  all  families  with  5  or 
6  children  is  three  and  a  half  times  as  high 
as  for  families  with  1  or  2  children." 

Risk  of  poverty  increase  with  family  size 
[Percent   of   families   in  poverty,    1966 1 
Number  of  children : 

1 9.3 

2 10.  3 

3 12.8 

4 18.  6 

5 27.  7 

6  or  more 42.  i 

Even  if  couples  elect  to  have  larger-than- 
average  families,  an  argument  can  still  be 
made  for  promoting  birth  control  because 
many  children  born  to  pwor  families  are  un- 
wanted and  are  frequently  a  cause  of  poverty. 
The  misery  of  many  families  might  have  been 
prevented  with  an  efl'ectlve  birth  control 
service.  Despite  popular  myths,  the  desire  to 
limit  family  size  is  almost  universal,  cutting 
across  social,  geographic,  economic  and  racial 
lines.  Studies  indicate  that  low-income 
couples  want  fewer  children  than  those  with 
higher  Incomes,  and  nonwhltes  want  no  more 
than  whites.  The  poor  are  well  aware  of  the 
connection  between  excess  fertility  and  pov- 
erty, but  their  aspirations  are  frequently 
unrealized. 

There  were  approximately  8.2  million  wom- 
en of  chUdbearing  age  (15  to  44  years)  in 
1966  who  were  poor  or  near  poor.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  5.3  million  of  these  women 
were  fertile  and  were  neither  pregnant  nor 
seeking  pregnancy.  These  women  would  have 
benefited  from  birth  control  services.  "Medi- 
cally Indigent"  women  are  frequently  un- 
aware of  or  unable  to  afford  contraceptive 
devices,  and  their  fertility  rate  during  the 
first  half  of  this  decade  was  153  births  per 
thousand  compared  with  98  per  thousand 
among  more  affluent  women.  If  the  poor  and 
near  poor  had  access  to  and  understanding 
of  contraceptive  techniques  equal  to  that  of 
the  nonpoor,  their  fertility  rate  could  have 
been  expected  to  decline  to  the  same  level. 
Based  on  these  calculations,  unwanted  births 
in  low-income  families  could  hav^  been  re- 
duced by  about  460,000  In  1966. 

The  reduction  of  birth  rates  among  the 
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poor  would  have  many  positive  effects.  There 
would  be  fewer  children  born  Into  poor 
households,  and  fewer  households  would  be 
driven  into  poverty  because  of  tinwanted 
children.  This  would,  of  course,  reduce  the 
number  of  the  poor,  help  keep  people  out 
of  poverty,  and  arrest  the  accelerating  costs 
of  relief. 

A  well-known  illustration  of  the  effects  of 
such  an  effort  is  the  family  planning  pro- 
gram established  in  1961  by  the  Mecklenburg 
County,  North  Carolina  Departments  of 
Health  and  Welfare.  After  four  years  in 
operation,  the  program  was  cited  as  an  out- 
standingly successful  effort,  and  there  were 
no  reported  pregnancies  among  the  more 
than  1,500  women  who  participated  on  a 
continuing  basis.  The  Aid  to  Pamilles  with 
Dependent  Children  caseload  for  the  county 
had  been  rising  at  a  rate  of  about  300  chil- 
dren a  year  before  the  Inception  of  the 
program.  After  a  year  of  operation  the  num- 
ber leveled  off,  and  after  six  years  the  num- 
ber of  children  receiving  AFDC  was  smaller 
than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  program 
This  occurred  despite  the  rapid  population 
growth  of  Mecklenburg  County.  With  an 
approximate  patient  cost  of  less  than  $25  per 
year  and  an  annual  AFDC  cost  of  more  than 
$300  per  child,  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the 
birth  control  program  is  obvious. 

The  cost  of  providing  birth  control  serv- 
ices to  all  low-income  women  is  not  large  in 
relation  to  total  antlpoverty  and  welfare 
expenditures,  but  at  the  present  time  less 
than  a  fifth  of  the  five  million  needy  women 
receive  these  services.  Joseph  Kershaw, 
OEO's  first  antlpoverty  planner,  concluded 
that  "family  planning  ...  is  probably  the 
single  most  cost-effective  antlpoverty  meas- 
ure." The  projected  cost  of  providing  a 
patient  with  a  medical  examination  and  con- 
traceptive devices  is  about  830  annually;  a 
comprehensive  program  would  cost  about 
$150  million. 

Decreased  welfare  costs  are  only  a  part  of 
the  total  savings  that  accrue  from  birth  con- 
trol programs,  and  AFDC  payments  are  only 
one  of  the  many  direct  and  Indirect  costs  of 
poverty.  Dollar  savings  are  far  from  being  a 
major  Justification  for  birth  control  assist- 
ance. The  primary  goal  Is  the  reduction  of 
human  misery,  and  many  benefits  of  lower 
fertility  among  the  poor  cannot  be  measured 
In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 

For  Instance,  birth  control  programs  can 
substantially  Improve  the  health  of  many  of 
the  poor.  By  making  physical  exEimlnations 
available  to  low-income  women,  the  presence 
of  cervical  cancer  and  other  diseases  can  be 
detected  and  treated.  Family  planning  can 
also  eliminate  the  health  hazard  of  frequent 
pregnancy,  draining  the  mother's  energy, 
causing  anemia,  and  contributing  to  high 
maternal  death  rates.  Availability  of  birth 
control  services,  while  not  a  substitute  for 
realistic  abortion  laws,  would  also  reduce 
considerably  the  number  of  deaths  caused  by 
badly  performed  abortions.  No  statistics  are 
available,  but  it  is  estimated  that  more  than 
a  million  women  (many  of  whom  are  married 
and  already  have  children)  obtain  Illegal 
abortions  In  the  United  States  resulting  in 
thousands  of  deaths  each  year. 

The  health  of  children  can  also  be  substan- 
tially Improved  by  birth  control.  HEW  has 
confirmed  that  spacing  of  children  reduces 
the  Incidence  of  premature  births,  physical 
defects,  mental  retardation,  and  Infant  mor- 
tality. An  additional  benefit  of  fertility  con- 
trol is  that  children  in  smaller  families  are 
less  likely  to  be  candidates  for  a  life  of  pov- 
erty than  children  in  larger  families. 

CH/.NGINO    ATTITUDKS    TOWARD    BIRTH    CONTROL 

The  reluctance  of  federal  officials  to  fund 
birth  control  programs  reflects  persistent 
prejudices  and  a  disregard  for  the  facts.  Di- 
verse groups  have  nourished  these  prejudices. 
Self-styled  spokesmen   for  relief  recipients. 
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for  example,  have  charged  that  birth  control 
programs  are  a  plot  against  mothers  on  relief. 
This  aUegatlon  is  Just  as  much  a  myth  as  the 
image  of  welfare  mothers  breeding  children 
to  increase  their  monthly  checks.  In  fact, 
only  14  percent  of  the  five  million  women 
needing  birth  control  services  are  on  welfare, 
and  welfare  payments  hardly  provide  a  mlni- 
mum  standard  of  living. 

some  resUtance  to  birth  control  services 
has  been  voiced  by  militants  who  see  it  as  a 
plot  to  reduce  the  black  population,  but  in 
fact  Negroes  account  for  only  30  percent  of 
the  potential  clientele,  and  the  program  is 
totaUy  volitional.  More  significantly,  the 
Negro  community,  especially  women  with 
low  incomes  who  would  benefit  most  from 
the  services,  have  given  no  support  to  the 
militant  rhetoric  and  have  staunchly  upheld 
what  birth  control  programs  they  now  have. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  poor  would 
take  advantage  of  accessible  birth  control 
services. 

Resistance  to  expanded  birth  control  pro- 
grams has  come  from  segments  of  the  public 
other  than  the  poor,  but  it  Is  diminishing. 
For  at  least  a  decade  a  majority  of  American 
females  of  childbearlng  age  has  approved  of 
birth  control,  and  the  consensus  has  in- 
creased rapidly  In  recent  years.  In  1965,  85 
percent  of  white  and  82  percent  of  nonwhite 
women  approved  of  fertility  control.  The 
largest  increase  in  approval  between  1960  and 
1965  was  registered  among  southern  Negro 
women  and  white  Catholic  women  with  a 
college  education.  Approval  among  the  for- 
mer group  increased  from  60  to  79  percent, 
and  among  the  latter  from  52  to  70  percent. 
These  fligures  are  for  unspecified  contracep- 
tive methods;  the  rhythm  method  alone  is 
almost  universally  accepted. 

This  changing  public  attitude  has  had  its 
effect  on  both  presidents  and  Congress  in 
recent  years.  President  Elsenhower  consid- 
ered birth  control  a  private  matter  unfit  for 
public  discussion,  much  less  for  federal  sup- 
port. His  views  later  changed  and  he  ob- 
served that  it  is  the  obligation  of  the  govern- 
ment to  consider  "the  plight  of  those  un- 
born generations  which,  because  of  our  un- 
readiness to  take  corrective  action  in  con- 
trolling population  growth,  will  be  denied 
any  expectations  beyond  abject  poverty  and 
suffering." 

Advocates  of  birth  control  found  a  staunch 
and  consistent  friend  in  President  Johnson. 
He  felt  that  poor  as  well  as  rich  families 
should  "have  access  to  information  and  serv- 
ices that  will  allow  freedom  to  choose  the 
number  and  spacing  of  their  children  within 
the  dictates  of  individual  conscience." 

Congress  has  shown  its  support  for  ex- 
panded birth  control  programs  on  several 
occasions.  It  earmarked,  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity amendments  of  1967,  6  percent  of  the 
maternal  and  child  heaUh  \pproprlatlons  of 
HEW's  Children's  Bureau  for  family  plan- 
ning. In  addition,  1 .  extended  Medicaid  cov- 
erage to  birth  control  services,  and  required 
that  they  be  offered  to  AFDC  mothers.  In  the 
same  yefiir  Congress  instructed  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  which  had  taken  a 
hesitant  lead  in  providing  birth  control  serv- 
ices to  the  poor,  to  place  greater  emphasis 
on  Its  program.  These  actions  received  bi- 
partisan support  and  marked  the  demise  of 
major  opposition  to  birth  control  in  the 
legislative  branch. 

THE     GRUDGING     ANTIPOVERTY      WARRIORS 

Responsibility  for  the  slow  implementation 
and  financing  of  birth  control  programs  rests 
with  two  agencies:  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  These  agencies  as- 
signed low  priority  to  birth  control  and  failed 
to  allocate  adequate  resources.  HEW  pro- 
vided even  more  of  an  obstacle  by  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  need  for  blith  control. 
Even  when  Congress  specifically  earmarked 
money    for    this    purpose,    HEW    lagged    in 
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spending  it.  While  OEO  did  Initiate  federal 
birth  control  programs  for  the  poor,  it  hardly 
assumed  the  leadership  that  befitted  its  ex- 
perimental and  advocate  position  in  the  war 
on  Poverty.  Although  OEO  responded  more 
actively  than  HEW  to  pressures  to  fund  birth 
control  projects,  its  activities  left  mucn  to 
be  desired. 

By  funding  a  family  planning  program  foi 
Corpus  ChrisU,  Texas,  in  December  1964, 
OEO  became  the  first  agency  to  take  even  a 
timid  step  into  federal  Involvement  in  domes- 
tic birth  control  programs.  But  the  agency 
from  Its  beginning  tended  to  soft-pedal  these 
programs.  Some  observers  claimed  that  top 
OEO  officials  objected  to  them  on  religious 
and  moral  grounds,  and  indeed  there  was  a 
evidence  that  they  feared  the  reactions  of 
church  groups.  One  wag  suggested  that  birth 
control  was  not  actively  supported  because 
instant  success  could  not  be  claimed.  OEO  it- 
self has  rationalized  its  timidity  on  the 
ground  that  excessive  zeal  in  this  area  would 
open  the  agency  to  criticism  and  place  its 
other  programs  in  Jeopardy.  This  argument 
is  not  persuasive  in  light  of  the  demonstrated 
effectiveness  and  the  Increased  public  accept- 
ance of  birth  control.  Moreover,  OEO  did  not 
shrink  from  funding  controversial  projects  in 
other  areas,  but  exercised  more  caution  than 
was  Justified  in  supporting  birth  control 
projects. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  its  hesitancy, 
OEO  allocated  during  its  first  five  years  only 
0.9  percent  of  its  total  Community  Action 
Program  funds  to  family  planning  projects, 
showing  a  caution  tmsupportable  by  Congres- 
sional and  public  opinion.  In  response  to 
Congressional  inquiries.  Sargent  Shrlver, 
OEO's  first  director,  admitted  that  his  agency 
was  receiving  more  applications  than  it  could 
fund.  But  still  he  refused  to  recommend  that 
family  planning  funds  be  increased  or  to  re- 
allocate funds  from  other  programs.  None- 
theless, OEO  could  not  Ignore  the  mounting 
Congressional  pressures,  and  funds  allocated 
to  birth  control  projects  slowly  rose.  By  the 
middle  of  1969  the  number  of  projects  had 
risen  to  168  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $13  mlUlon, 
but  this  amount  included  funds  for  research 
as  well  as  for  direct  services  to  the  poor.  Ex- 
penditures are  expected  to  reach  $15  million 
in  fiscal  1970. 

OEO's  gingerly  approach  to  birth  control 
was  refiected  not  only  in  the  sklmpiness  of 
allocated  funds,  but  also  in  the  regulations 
imposed  on  grantees.  Contrary  to  the  usual 
OEO  policy  of  trying  to  secure  maximum 
feasible  visibility  for  its  activities,  the  agency 
prolilblted  grantees  from  using  OEO  funds  to 
advertise  the  program,  thus  forcing  project 
administrators  to  rely  upon  local  resources  to 
publicize  it.  This  approach  was  out  of  charac- 
ter with  OEO's  usual  policy  and  led  one  sym- 
pathetic coliunnist  to  observe  that  OEO  per- 
mitted only  whispering  about  its  birth  con- 
trol activities.  Local  contributors  often  as- 
sumed the  costs  of  advertising  in  the  mass 
media,  and  this  was  counted  as  a  part  of  the 
local  share  needed  to  offset  the  federal  grant. 
Initially,  OEO  tried  to  further  restrict  the 
use  of  family  planning  funds  by  prohibiting 
the  isstiance  of  contraceptives  to  unmarried 
women.  The  regiilation  was  rather  weakly  en- 
forced in  most  CEises;  grantees  were  reported- 
ly encouraged  by  some  OEO  officials  to  cir- 
ctmivent  the  Instructions  and  Juggle  book- 
keeping entries  to  show  that  non-federal 
money  was  being  used  to  supply  materials 
to  unmarried  women  while  federal  funds 
were  used  only  for  married  women.  The  un- 
realistic restriction  drew  considerable  public 
criticism,  and  in  1966  the  community  action 
agency  in  the  nation's  capital  rejected  an 
OEO  family  planning  grant  because  its  di- 
rectors and  neighborhood  groups  viewed  the 
prohibition  as  objectionable  and  unenforce- 
able. When  Congress  stepped  In  and  placed 
greater  emphasis  on  family  planning  in  1967, 
It  Instructed  OEO  to  leave  the  requirements 
and   eligibility   criteria  of   family   planning 
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projects  to  local  communities,  thus  nullify- 
ing many  of  the  Initial  program  restrictions. 

OEO's  community  action  agencies  received 
all  family  planning  grants  with  the  option  of 
running  them  or  delegating  them  to  other 
agencies.  Planned  Parenthood-World  Popula- 
tion, with  Its  experience  In  runrUng  pro- 
grams, was  the  major  delegate  agency.  More 
than  a  fifth  of  the  organization's  $15  million 
annual  budget  comes  from  OEO.  Planned 
Parenthood  used  OEO  funds  to  open  neigh- 
borhood family  planning  clinics  in  the  areas 
of  greatest  need. 

Refiecting  the  lack  of  coordination  and  en- 
thusiasm at  the  national  level,  there  was 
little  cooperation  among  the  local  agencies 
Involved  in  birth  control.  One  exception,  and 
a  possible  model  for  other  communlUea,  was 
the  OEO- funded  Los  Angeles  birth  control 
program  in  which  10  area  agencies  banded 
together  to  provide  a  single  organized  pro- 
gram for  the  EU-ea. 

HEW  TRIES  TO  IGNORE  SEX 

While  OEO  was  being  pushed  Into  sponsor- 
ing birth  control  programs,  HEW  continued 
to  resist,  ignoring  public  concern  about  birth 
control  as  long  as  possible.  The  funds  ear- 
marked by  Congress  specifically  for  it 
amounted  to  $12.5  million  in  fiscal  1969,  and 
are  scheduled  to  rise  to  about  $21  mllUon  in 
three  years:  additional  coverage  is  available 
under  the  Medicaid  program,  and  services 
must  be  offered  to  welfare  mothers.  But  HEW 
has  been  unable — some  charge  that  it  ha« 
been  unwilling — to  effectively  utilize  these 
resoxirces  and  develop  a  large-scale  birth  con- 
trol program.  A  1967  report,  prepared  for 
HEW  by  a  team  of  experts  headed  by  Oscar 
Harkavy  of  The  Ford  Foundation  and  re- 
leased by  HEW  Secretary  John  W.  Gardner, 
documented  the  agency's  recalcitrance  In  this 
area.  The  report  pointed  out  that  in  the 
sprawling  HEW  bureaucracy,  less  than  10 
professionals  were  assigned  full-time  to 
family  planning.  In  December  1967,  Secretary 
Gardner  appointed  a  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary to  coordinate  all  federal  birth  control 
programs.  But  the  effect  of  this  office  on  the 
development  of  birth  control  progams  re- 
mains uncertain  since  it  is  Isolated  from  pro- 
gram operations  and  Is  Inadequately  staffed, 
though  Secretary  Robert  Finch  has  indicated 
a  strong  commitment  to  expand  HEW  birth 
control  programs. 

Until  recently  any  birth  control  service* 
provided  by  HEW  funds  were  minute  and 
anonymous:  there  are  no  data  to  support  the 
agency's  claim  that  in  1968  it  served  one 
million  women.  The  best  guess  of  knowledge- 
able public  and  private  officials  is  that  fewer 
than  one  million  women  were  being  served 
by  all  programs.  HEW's  claim  Is  further  tar- 
nished by  the  fact  that  It  has  had  no  re- 
porting or  data-keeping  system  whatsoever 
for  birth  control. 

States  are  now  required  to  submit  time- 
tables for  extending  state-vrtde  family  plan- 
ning services  In  their  maternal  sind  child 
health  plans.  The  Social  Security  amend- 
ments require  that  such  services  be  available 
to  all  medically  indigent  women  by  1975.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  HEW  will  have 
the  will  or  the  personnel  to  monitor  the  plans 
and  provide  the  necessary  assistance  to  com- 
munities attempting  to  develop  programs. 

Perhaps  the  most  sertous  obstacle  to  an  ex- 
panded birth  control  program  has  been  the 
attempt  of  Children's  Bureau  physlclaiiB  to 
use  family  planning  funds  to  provide  the 
eqxiivalent  of  comprehensive  maternal  and 
child  health  care.  The  physicians  responsible 
for  program  content  urge,  if  not  Insist,  that 
family  planning  projects  Include  social  and 
counseling  services,  nutrition  experts,  various 
types  of  nurses,  and  nearly  every  type  of 
medical  and  paramedical  personnel.  Given 
this  orientation,  one  wonders  how  much  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  actually  providing 
needed  birth  control  services,  and  indeed  how 
much  of  the  funds  earmarked  by  Congress 
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will  actually  bi  gpent  on  them.  The  broader 
type  of  family  planning  advocated  by  HEW 
officials  Is  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  those 
receiving  It,  but  the  focus  of  the  already 
meager  birth  jcontrol  funds  should  be  on 
wider  distribution  of  "the  pill." 

In  addition  jto  HEW's  Children's  Bureau, 
the  Public  He4lth  Service  is  responsible  for 
getting  birth  ^ontrol  services  to  American 
Indians  and  All  iskan  natives.  Its  performance 
for  these  speciiU  groups  has  been  no  better 
than  the  effort*  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  It 
is  apparent  thalt  HEW  finds  It  difficult  to  op- 
erate service  programs  that  place  It  In  direct 
contact  with  potential  public  controversy; 
however,  the  agency  Is  able  to  perform  on  a 
sizable  scale  and  without  qualms  m  the  more 
abstracted  area  of  research.  The  National  In- 
stitutes of  Healjth's  Center  for  Population  Re- 
search studies  all  aspects  of  contraception 
and  has  made  grants  to  universities  and  other 
private  researci  groups  to  find  safer,  more 
convenient  wayp  to  control  fertility.  With  an 
annual  budget  i>f  $6.5  million,  the  Center  has 
also  performed  research,  filling  gaps  that  the 
drug  Industry  left  unattended  lest  new  prod- 
ucts reduce  profits.  The  willingness  of  NIH  to 
subsidize  birth  control  research  has  not  been 
manifested  by] the  Children's  Bureau,  the 
Publla  Jlealth  service,  and  OEO  In  the  area 
at  dirtat-  birth  control  services  for  the  poor. 

DEUVEKY     OF     SEBVICES 

Birth  control  programs  must,  to  be  effec- 
tive, be  implemented  In  neighborhoods  where 
the  need  exista.  Contraceptive  services  are 
often  provided  to  postnatal  patients  in  hos- 
pitals and  to  wsmen  in  pediatric  clinics  and 
health  departments;  It  now  remains  to  make 
delivery  of  thesi  services  to  the  poor  a  major 
program.  There  is  evidence  that  the  response 
to  easily  acceisible  neighborhood  family 
planning  cllnlcsjls  greater  than  to  centralized 
clinics  offering  a  variety  of  psychological,  so- 
cial, and  counsallng  services.  OEO's  commu- 
nity action  agencies  often  provide  family 
planning  in  neighborhood  multi-service  cen- 
ters or  set  up]  small  decentralized  clinics 
specifically  for  olrth  control  information  and 
service.  While  tils  kind  of  setup  is  workable 
In  well-populateld  areas,  rural  areas  and  small 
towns  pose  a  pr|)blem.  Service  to  these  areas 
could  be  achlevM  relatively  inexpensively  by 
equipping  mobile  vans,  staffing  them  with 
minimal  personael  (a  physician  plus  a  nurse 
or  trained  subk)rofesslonal) .  and  sending 
them  out  to  thefcountryslde.  The  vans  could 
be  utilized  in  urban  areas  as  well. 

The  accessibility  of  facilities  does  not  guar- 
antee use  unless  the  poor  are  reached  and 
advised  about  toe  avallablUty  and  content  of 
services.  The  oio  programs  use  subprofes- 
sional  residents  pf  the  areas  to  be  served  for 
this  function,  pipular  outreach  methods  In- 
clude door-to-door  informational  campaigns, 
group  meetings,  land  In  some  cases  even  the 
utilization  of  male  workers  to  inform  and  en- 
courage support  from  the  local  men.  Ancillary 
services  such  aa  transportation  and  baby- 
sitting are  often  provided  to  make  it  easier 
for  women  to  attend  the  clinics. 

A  birth  contril  clinic  can  be  established 
nearly  anywhere  las  long  as  there  are  separate 
rooms  for  receptjon,  examination,  and  nurse 
consultations.  Tie  cost  of  equipment  Is  not 
great  and  the  bi^lk  of  the  funds  Is  spent  on 
personnel.  The  services  of  a  physician  and  a 
nurse  are  requirad;  subprofesslonals  perform 
other  tasks  such]  as  education.  Interviewing, 
outreach,  and  maintenance.  With  these  facili- 
ties adequate  services  and  health  precautions 
can  be  provided;  any  more  would  be  of  pe- 
ripheral value,  and  some  Irrelevant. 

One  problem  Oiat  Is  Inevitable  in  relation 
to  any  expansloii  of  health  services  Is  the 
critical  shortagi  of  physicians.  Perhaps 
eventually  certain  professional  standards 
will  have  to  be  iiodified  to  allow  registered 
nurses  cw  medlckl  interns  to  perform  the 
necessary  simplel  examinations  and  to  pre- 
scribe contracept^e  deuces.  While  this  would 
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most  likely  arouse  charges  of  "cheating  the 
poor,"  services  by  credentlaled  professionals 
are  not  necessarily  synonymous  with  high 
quality  medical  care.  There  is  little  evidence 
that  years  of  medical  and  postmedlcal  school- 
ing are  needed  to  provide  birth  control  as- 
sistance. Adequate  training  programs  should 
be  established  for  all  professional  and  sub- 
professional  personnel  involved  in  the  de- 
livery of  birth  control  seirvices. 

WHAT   WILL  THE   NIXON   ADMINISTRATION   DO? 

Federal  officials  charged  with  the  respon- 
slblUty  of  funding  birth  control  efforts  man- 
aged to  Ignore  Congressional  mandates  and 
repeated  urglngs  by  President  Johnson.  Poot- 
dragglng,  if  not  outright  sabotage,  charac- 
terizes the  activities  of  many  federal  health 
officials  who  should  be  concerned  with  family 
planning.  As  a  result,  birth  control  programs 
currently  serve  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  f)o- 
tentlal  clientele.  If  birth  control  programs 
for  the  poor  are  to  be  expanded,  pressure 
from  Congress  must  continue,  backed  by 
adequate  appropriations,  and  the  President 
must  provide  leadership  both  inside  and  out- 
side the  government  to  Insure  that  birth 
control  services  will  be  available  to  all. 

The  early  months  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration do  not  Justify  optimism  that  the  fed- 
eral government  will  provide  the  active  lead- 
ership and  resources  needed  for  effective  birth 
control.  The  new  administration  has  shown 
an  Inclination  to  avoid  controversial  welfare 
issues  and  to  expand  programs  In  aid  of  the 
poor  only  in  response  to  pressure.*:  generated 
In  connection  with  specific  issuts. 

While  the  President  finally  broke  his 
silence  on  the  issue  In  mid-1969  with  a  popu- 
lation message  to  Congress,  he  has  yet  to 
make  clear  his  specific  Intentions.  Nixon 
called  for  increased  contraceptive  research, 
personnel  training,  and  challenge  the  lack  of 
federal  coordination  and  oommltment  to 
birth  oontrol  services  to  all  who  need  them, 
but  his  only  concrete  action  was  to  recom- 
mend a  Commission  on  Population  Growth 
and  the  American  F^iture  to  "study"  the 
problems  of  population.  The  commission  Is 
a  tried  and  true  method  of  avoiding  action 
and  "coordination"  is  no  substitute  for  an 
Increased  commitment  of  resources.  One 
wonders  if  birth  control  will  receive  the 
promised  and  needed  priority. 

Public  and  Congressional  pressures  will 
still  be  needed  to  prod  the  President  Into  as- 
suming a  more  active  role  in  the  expansion 
of  federal  birth  control  programs.  It  is  hoped 
that  President  Nixon  will  consider  the  present 
demands  and  expand  services  to  all  those 
who  need  them,  instead  of  establishing  com- 
missions to  delay  facing  the  problems. 


TRAGIC  DEATH  OF  A  CHAMPION— 
ROCiCy  MARCIANO  DIES  IN  PLANE 
CRASH 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3.  1969 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Rocky 
Marciano  who  died  tragically  in  a  plane 
crash  on  August  31.  1969 — the  eve  of  his 
46th  birthday.  All  over  the  world,  from 
Paris,  to  Rome,  to  America,  his  death 
is  mourned  by  all  who  knew  of  his  leg- 
endary career  in  the  world  of  boxing. 

Rocky,  who  was  world  heavyweight 
boxing  champion,  retired  undefeated 
after  winning  49  fights — 43  of  them  by 
knockouts.  He  won  the  world  heavy- 
weight title  in  1952  by  a  13-round  knock- 
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out  of  Jersey  Joe  Walcott,  and  success- 
fully defended  his  crown  six  times  be- 
fore his  retirement.  He  was  elected  to 
boxing's  Hall  of  Fame  in  1959. 

The  world  has  suffered  the  loss  not 
only  of  a  great  fighter  but  a  great  man— 
for  Rocky  possessed  a  dauntless  courage, 
boundless  humility,  and  a  heart  full  oi 
kindness  and  love  for  his  fellow  man 
It  was  these  qualities  that  endeared  him 
not  only  to  his  friends,  but  to  those  he 
defeated  in  the  ring. 

Rocky  Marciano  earned  the  genuine 
admiration  and  deep  respect  of  all  who 
knew  him.  and  his  career  was  an  inspira- 
tion to  our  youth.  Those  of  us  who  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him  as  a  friend 
for  so  many  years  deeply  mourn  his  pass- 
ing, and  our  hearts  go  out  to  his  bereav  ed 
family. 

Mrs.  Annunzio  joins  me  In  extending 
our  deepest  sympathies  to  his  wife,  Mrs 
Barbara  Marciano,  to  his  daughter,  Mary 
Ann,  and  to  his  son.  Rocky  Kevin,  on 
their  great  loss. 

In  the  Washington  Post  on  September 
2  an  article  appeared  on  the  life  and 
accomplishments  of  Rocky  Marciano.  it 
accurately  portrays  the  life  of  an  out- 
standing champion  who  possessed  great 
strength  and  integrity.  The  article  fol- 
lows at  this  point  In  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Former  Heavyweight  Champ  Dies  as  Plane 
Palls  in  Iowa 

Rocky  Marciano.  the  only  heavyweight  tax- 
ing champion  to  retire  undefeated,  was  killed 
on  the  eve  of  his  46th  birthday. 

He  died  with  pilot  Glenn  Belz.  37,  and 
Prank  Parrell.  23.  both  of  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 
In  the  crash  of  a  single-engine  Cessna  plane 
Sunday  night  on  a  farm  near  Newton.  Iowa. 

The  plane  struck  a  tree.  Mr.  Mardano's 
body  was  pinned  beneath  the  main  wreclc- 
age  and  a  piece  of  debris  pierced  his  skull. 
All  three  men  were  killed  Instantly,  accord- 
ing to  the  county  medical  examiner. 

They  were  en  route  to  Des  Moines  from 
Chicago  for  a  party  at  a  steakhouse  to  cele- 
brate Mr.  Marclano's  birthday.  A  flight  serv- 
ice official  said  Belz  notified  him  about  10 
p.m.  EDT  that  he  was  going  to  land  at  the 
Newton  airport  and  gave  no  Indication  that 
he  was  in  trouble. 

RETIRED  in  1B5B 

The  crash  apparently  occurred  a  short  time 
later.  Mr.  Marciano  had  planned  to  fly  to  his 
home  In  Port  Lauderdale,  Pla.,  yesterday  for 
a  birthday  party  with  his  wife,  Barbara;  his 
daughter.  Mary  Ann.  16.  and  his  17-month- 
old  son,  Rocky  Kevin. 

Mr.  Marciano  announced  his  retirement  on 
April  27,  1956.  after  winning  all  49  of  his 
professional  bouts.  43  by  knockouts.  His  last 
bout  was  against  Archie  Moore,  former  llght- 
heavywelght  champion,  on  Sept.  21.  1955.  He 
knocked  out  Moore  in  the  ninth  round  in  his 
sixth  title  defense. 

CONSIDERED  COMEBACK 

Mr.  Marciano  was  knocked  down  only  twice, 
by  Moore  and  by  Jersey  Joe  Walcott,  from 
whom  Marciano  won  the  Utle  with  a  13th- 
round  knockout  on  Sept.  23,  1952  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

His  fight  with  Walcott  was  regarded  as  the 
best  heavyweight  bout  since  Jack  Dempsey 
knocked  out  Luis  Plrpo  of  Argentina  In  the 
second  round  In  1923. 

Mr.  Marciano  revealed  In  1966  that  he  con- 
sidered making  a  comeback  In  1959,  after 
Ingemar  Johansson  of  Sweden  won  the  title 
from  Floyd  Patterson,  but  abandoned  the 
Idea  after  several  sessions  of  training  in 
private  convinced  him  that  he  could  not  get 
Into  proper  condition. 
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Although  he  weighed  13Vi  pounds  at  birth 
in  Brockton,  Mass.,  the  oldest  of  six  chil- 
dren born  to  Italian  Immigrants,  he  was  the 
second  shortest  and  second  lightest  heavy- 
weight champion  at  6-foot-ll  and  185 
pounds.  Bob  Flteslmmons  was  a  half-Inch 
shorter  and  weighed  163.  Marciano  did  have 
the  shortest  reach,  68  inches. 

WORK    DOWN    OPPONENTS 

But  he  was  blessed  with  stamina,  trained 
almost  constantly  and  wore  down  many 
of  his  opponents  with  his  clubby  arms  and 
powerful  fists. 

He  was  23  years  old  when  he  fought  his 
first  professional  bout  knocking  out  Lee 
Epperson  In  Holyoke,  Mass.,  In  the  third 
round.  Mr.  Marciano  won  his  first  16  bouts 
by  knockouts,  nine  of  them  In  the  first  round. 

He  fought  In  Washington  during  that 
streak,  stopping  Oil  Cardlone  in  the  first 
round  on  Sept.  30.  1948. 

FIGHTS    GROSSED    S4    MILLION 

Mr.  Marclano's  fights  grossed  $4,003,680. 
His  piirses.  before  taxes  and  his  manager's 
cut,  for  seven  championship  bouts  totaled 
$1,460,338. 

He  knocked  out  former  champion  Joe  Louis 
on  Oct.  26.  1951,  In  a  nontltle  bout  and 
Louis  retired  after  that,  except  for  exhibition 
bouts. 

Besides  Louis  and  Moore,  Mr.  Marciano 
twice  defeated  Ezz&rd  Charles,  another  for- 
mer champion,  once  by  decision  and  later 
on  an  eight-round  knockout.  Both  victories 
came  in  title  bouts  In  New  York. 

He  was  elected  to  Boxing's  Hall  of  Fame 
in  1959. 

In  1946.  a  year  before  he  began  his  boxing 
career.  Mr.  Marciano  was  given  a  tryout  as 
a  catcher  by  the  Chicago  Cubs'  baseball  club, 
out  although  he  hit  well  be  did  not  throw 
well  enough. 

The  son  of  a  shoemaker  In  a  city  known 
(or  that  Industry,  Mr.  Marciano  quit  school 
at  14  to  augment  the  family  income  and 
worked  at  digging  up  streets,  dishwashing, 
candy  making  and  truck  driving  before  he 
turned  to  boxing. 

Al  Weill,  who  had  managed  other  boxing 
champions  perceived  potential  In  Mr.  Marcl- 
ano's strength  despite  his  awkwardness  and 
promptly  put  him  to  work  under  Charlie 
Ooldman,  a  trainer  of  note. 

WEUX     CHANGED     HIS     NAME 

At  birth  Mr.  Marciano  was  Rocco  Francis 
Marcheglano  and  It  was  Weill  who  changed 
his  name.  A  friend  of  his  father,  Peter,  sent 
the  parent  a  i>alr  of  boxing  gloves  with  a  card 
on  which  was  printed.  "Hall  to  the  Champ." 

There  was  no  hint  that  the  prophecy 
would  be  fulfilled  until  he  served  with  the 
Army  la  Wales  In  World  War  n  and  was 
urged  by  friends  to  cut  down  to  size  a  bully 
in  the  camp.  He  was  selected  because  he  was 
so  rough  m  football  and  baseball  games. 

He  had  not  boxed  previously  but  he 
knocked  out  the  bully  in  two  rounds.  When 
Mr.  Marciano  returned  to  the  Umted  States 
he  began  sparring  at  Ft.  Lewis,  Wash.  After 
his  discharge  he  boxed  as  an  amatevir  and 
later  persuaded  Weill  to  handle  him. 

He  used  to  thumb  his  way  from  Brockton, 
Mass..  to  New  York  City,  to  save  money. 

Although  Mr.  Marciano  was  frugal,  he  lost 
money  in  several  Investments  after  he  re- 
tired from  boxing.  But  he  was  believed  to 
have  retained  the  bulk  of  his  ring  earnings 
and  associated  Income,  which  was  estimated 
to  total  about  $1.7  million. 

DEATH     MOITRNED    IN     EtmOPE 

Boxing,  being  an  International  sport,  Mr. 
Marclano's  death  was  big  news  In  Paris, 
Rome  and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  In  Rlpa  Tea- 
tlna,  Italy,  where  his  parents  were  bom, 
many  of  the  3.000  Inhabitants  gathered  In 
the  town  square  to  mull  over  the  news.  Con- 
dolences were  offered  to  a  cousin. 

In  Chicago  former  champion  Casslus  Clay/ 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Muhammad  All  said,  "He  was  so  great  and 
so  popxilar  and  yet  he  never  showed  conceit. 
I  got  to  know  him  when  we  were  filming  a 
computer  fight  not  long  ago.  but  Rocky  wlU 
never  get  to  know  how  It  comes  out.  For  a 
guy  his  age  he  was  In  just  as  good  a  shape  as 
me  (27).  For  a  we«k  after  that  I  cotUdnt 
lift  my  arms  because  the  body  punches  were 
for  real." 

"SADDEST    NrWS"    FOR   LOTTIS 

Who  would  have  won  a  real  fight  between 
them?  Clay  was  asked. 

"Marciano  would  never  say  that  be  cotild 
beat  me,"  Clay  said,  "and  I  won't  say  I 
could  beat  him.  It  would  have  been  a  real 
fight." 

In  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Joe  Louis  said,  "This  Is 
the  saddest  news  I  have  ever  heard.  When  he 
defeated  me  I  think  it  hurt  him  more  than 
It  did  me.  He  sent  a  message  to  my  dressing 
room  saying  he  was  sorry.  He  Just  had  a  g^ood 
heart." 

Mr.  Marclano's  body  was  taken  to  Brock- 
ton for  a  requiem  mass  at  10  ajn.  Thursday. 
It  will  then  be  taken  to  Fort  Lauderdale,  for 
another.  Burial  there  is  set  for  Saturday. 


GEORGE  L.  GOLDMAN,  BENEFACTOR 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF    MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 1, 1  and  thousands  of  other  Kan- 
sas Cltlans  lost  a  dear  friend.  There  are 
few  men  of  whose  death  such  a  state- 
ment can  be  honestly  made.  But  the  more 
than  a  thousand  people  who  attended 
George  L.  Goldman's  funeral  prove  the 
accuracy  of  tnat  statement. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  editorial  which 
follows  tells  of  George  Goldman's  re- 
markable life  and  contributions  to  his 
fellow  men : 

George  L.  Goldman,  Benefactor 

In  describing  the  remarkable  George  L. 
Goldman  and  his  never-ending  good  deeds,  a 
friend  once  spoke  of  him  as  a  lamplighter 
who  In  his  walk  through  life  "made  life 
brighter  and  more  secure  for  many  others." 
It  was  a  modest  but  accurate  way  of  sum- 
ming up  this  native  Kansas  Cltlan  who  died 
yesterday  at  the  age  of  80.  He  was  an  out- 
standing civic  leader,  business  executive, 
philanthropist,  fund  raiser  extraordinary, 
benefactor  of  youth  organizations  and  ath- 
letic progrsons  and  even  a  one-man  ecumen> 
leal  movement. 

There  was  another  side  of  George  Goldman 
that  VTas  most  prominent  In  his  earlier  years. 
Along  with  being  a  star  basketball  player 
who  eventually  was  named  to  the  Missouri 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame,  Mr.  Goldman  was  an 
excellent  singer.  His  fondness  for  show  busi- 
ness led  him  Into  the  production  of  minstrel 
shows  In  the  19208  and  1930s.  He  once  esti- 
mated that  he  had  staged  more  than  100  of 
these  events,  all  for  benefits  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

It  was  In  this  same  period  that  he  served 
as  an  alderman  and  councilman.  As  presi- 
dent pro  tem  of  the  city  council,  he  func- 
tioned as  acting  mayor.  In  that  capacity  the 
tall,  distinguished -looking  Mr.  Goldman  wel- 
comed Queen  Marie  of  Romania  and  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh  to  Kansas  City.  Lindbergh 
came  here  to  dedicate  the  Municlp>al  Air 
Terminal  in  1927.  The  farslghted  George 
Ooldman  had  envisioned  the  potential  of 
aviation  for  this  community  and  had  worked 
to  establish  the  convenient  airport  site. 

Although  Mr.  Goldman  was  not  a  seeker 
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of  recognition,  he  was  honored  publicly  many 
times.  He  was  proudest,  perha{>s  of  a  Bene- 
merentl  medal  bestowed  on  him  by  Pope 
Plus  xn  for  distinguished  surlce  to  the 
church.  Mr.  Goldman,  of  the  Jewish  faith 
himself,  had  been  president  of  the  Catholic 
Youth  Organization.  With  his  brother  and 
Jewelry  firm  partner,  Fred  Goldman,  he  had 
built  an  athletic  field  that  later  became  the 
C.Y.O.  stadium.  Mr.  Ooldman  was  as  gen- 
erous In  assisting  Protestant  churches  and 
their  activities  as  he  was  in  supporting  Jew- 
ish and  Catholic  undertakings.  His  foremost 
purpose  was  for  the  people  to  work  together 
regardless  of  creed  or  race. 

When  he  was  Invited  to  meet  with  other 
civic  leaders  In  the  Interest  of  a  new  enter- 
prise or  one  that  was  In  difficulty,  there  was 
a  tendency  to  "let  George  do  It."  George 
Goldman,  ever  gracious  and  gentle,  invari- 
ably responded.  His  Interest  in  helping  In- 
dians near  Grand  lake  in  Oklahoma,  a  favor- 
ite fishing  place  of  his.  led  to  his  being 
named  a  member  of  the  Cherokee  nation.  An 
appropriate  Indian  name  for  him  would  have 
been  "Chief  Great  Heart  "  For  George  Gold- 
man, the  bachelor  who  did  so  much  for  this 
community's  young  people,  was  a  grand 
human  being  as  well  as  one  of  our  finest 
citizens. 


NATIONAL  FOREST  TIMBER  SUPPLY 
ACT 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McMILUN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  an  ex- 
cellent article  which  dramatically  points 
out  the  need  for  intensive  management 
of  our  national  forests  appeared  recently 
in  the  Oregonlan,  a  highly  respected  and 
authoritative  newspaper  in  the  Nation's 
No.  1  timber  State.  Written  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert Lundy,  editor  of  the  Oregonlan,  the 
sulilcle  describes  the  devastating  losses  of 
timber  caused  by  fir  bark  beetles,  and 
warns  that  further  losses  can  be  ex- 
pected unless  Congress  is  convinced  that 
"intensive  forest  management  Is  good 
business  for  everyone."  That  means  com- 
mercial timber  operators,  outdoor  con- 
servationists, the  U^.  Forest  Service, 
and  most  importantly  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  intensive  modem 
management  of  our  national  forests  Is 
the  purpose  of  the  proposed  National 
Forest  Timber  Supply  Act  which  I  have 
introduced  along  with  more  than  60  col- 
leagues in  the  House.  The  need  for  this 
legislation  arose  from  our  concerns  in 
meeting  the  housing  needs  of  our  coun- 
try both  in  the  next  decade  and  the 
years  beyond.  The  Forests  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as  chair- 
man, has  held  extensive  hearings  on  this 
legislation  which  has  been  substantially 
revised  to  meet  certain  concerns  raised 
by  conservation  groups  about  the  effect 
on  multiple  use.  My  subcommittee  will 
meet  next  week  to  consider  this  legisla- 
tion in  executive  session  tmd  hopefully 
we  will  have  this  much  needed  program 
ready  for  your  consideration  in  the  near 
future.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Mr. 
Lundy's  most  perceptive  comments  which 
I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Reco&o. 

The  article  foUows: 
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Rb  Baex  BkVixxs  Makx  Case  for  Intensive 
Forest  Care 
The  Hotts«  [Appropriations  Ck3minlU«e  has 
Just  added  t$.9  million  to  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  budget  In  recognition  of  Industry 
demands  for  j  Intensified  management  pro- 
grams. It  Isn'i  a  drop  In  the  bucket  of  need. 
In  fact,  the  fetleral  government  Is  many  years 
behind  In  \t$  politically-hamstrung  man- 
agement of  tts  multl-bllllon-doUar  timber 
resource. 

The  rangera  and  supervisors  of  the  Forest 
Service  know  ^hat  needs  to  be  done  but  they 
don't  have  thje  money  and  manpower  to  do 
It.  L«fs  have  a  look  at  a  recently  visited  sec- 
tion of  the  Clifford  Plnchot  National  Forest 
across  the  Columbia  River  In  Washington. 

There  Is  a  resurgence  of  the  Douglas  flr 
bark  beetle  In  Ithe  Wind  River  district,  partic- 
ularly along  the  ridges  girding  the  Little 
White  Salmon  River.  This  "bug"  Is  always 
present  In  for^ts.  It  seems  to  get  out  of  hand 
after  a  coupU  of  dry  summers  followed  by 
blowdowns  and  snowbreaks.  The  Qylng 
beetles  multiply  In  green  down  timber  and 
attack  st&ndlzg  timber  as  well,  ptu-tlcularly 
healthy  seconi-growth.  The  beetles  pene- 
trate the  bark  and  lay  their  eggs.  The  grubs 
bore  around  ttie  tree  and  girdle  It  and  the 
-tree  *te8. 

-  AbwTrt  120  rilUlon  board  feet  of  standing 
timber  In  the  Wind  River  district — 2.4  per 
cent  of  the  li  ventory — are  Infested  by  the 
bark  beetle.  Tlie  only  way  to  stop  the  spread 
and  save  the  In  Tested  timber  and  the  adjacent 
forest  Is  to  lo(;  it  out  of  there  pronto.  This 
Infested  timber  Is  worth  about  $12  million. 
But  even  by  at  lUng  more  than  the  allowable 
cut — borrowlni;  some  from  other  districts — 
the  rangers  caii't  get  It  all  out  In  time. 

And  this  12(1  million  board  feet,  covering 
about  2,000  acres  In  scattered  patches,  are 
only  a  part  of  It.  The  Douglas  flr  bark  beetle 
Is  also  on  the  warpath  this  summer  In  the 
Mt.  Baker,  Mr.  Hood,  Umpqua,  Rogue  River 
and  Siskiyou  national  forests.  The  total  of 
the  Infected  timber  Is  around  one  billion 
board  feet. 

The  beetles  ire  raising  hob  with  multiple 
use  management  programs.  Normally,  timber 
sales  would  be  plotted  to  log  out  old  growth 
fir  while  secon  a-growth  Is  maturing.  Clear- 
cuts  would  be  carefully  plotted  with  con- 
cern for  scenli:  values,  water  supplies  and 
nature  of  the  terrain.  In  the  Wind  River 
district,  under  beetle  pressure,  large  areas 
scheduled  for  p  irtlal  logging  have  to  be  clear- 
cut,  and  old  giowth  timber  Is  being  left  so 
that  Infested  Immature  timber  can  be 
removed. 

Some  outdoo  •  lovers  who  scream  "desecra- 
tion" at  the  sight  of  large  clear-cuts  on  hill- 
sides visible  from  stream  or  recreation  road 
might  stop  to  consider  that  foresteirs  don't 
always  have  a  <:holce  In  the  matter. 

So  what  has  this  to  do  with  long-range 
management?  the  bark  beetle,  which  Is  Im- 
mune to  sprays  and  other  controls,  would  not 
reach  epidemic  proportions  If  forests  could 
be  managed  acre  by  acre.  Thinning  would 
give  the  remaiilng  firs  the  vigor  to  resist 
the  beetles  by   "pitching  out." 

But  to  ever  attain  that  foresters'  Valhalla, 
complete  mana^^ement,  would  require  a  vast 
road  system  pUclng  every  tree  within  reach 
of  tractor  or  high  line.  Most  of  these  roads 
would  be  rougi,  ungraveled  access  tracks, 
but  they  mus ;  lead  to  more  substantial 
truckroads.  Tlriber  buyers  can't  afford  to 
build  all  these  roads  If  they  are  permitted 
to  take  out  onl^  a  few  of  the  trees  In  a  plot. 
And  the  Poreat  Service  doesn't  have  the 
money  to  do  it. 

All  these  factors  lead  to  emergency  clear- 
cutting  In  areaiB  which  shouldn't  be  clear- 
cut,  with  consequent  disturbance  of  other 
forest  values  an!  economic  loss  In  timber. 

Will  there  ev;r  be  a  time  when  the  very 
able  and  dedlcal  ed  foresters  can  manage  their 
domains  on  an  acre-by-acre  basis  for  the 
highest  values? 
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Perh^M.  But  not  In  decades  unless  com- 
mercial Interests  and  outdoor  conservation- 
ists quit  fighting  each  other  and  the  Forest 
Service  and  convince  Congress  that  intensive 
forest  management  Is  good  business  for 
everyone. 


THE  COURTESIES  OF  THE  FBI 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALiroRmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  I 
have  been  participating  in  a  series  of 
most  informative  and.  I  think,  important 
hearings  on  the  problem  of  crime  in  this 
Nation. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  one  Federal 
agency,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, our  committee  has  had  the  ex- 
cellent cooperation  of  public  and  private 
agencies  and  individuals  representing 
these  agencies. 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  informed  our  committee 
that  it  was  not  his  or  the  Bureau's  policy 
to  appear  before  open  session  hearings. 
I  found  this  policy  to  be  unfortunate  in- 
deed, and,  in  fact,  a  hindrance  to  the 
operations  of  this  committee.  I  publicly 
stated  my  opinion  of  this  policy  and 
it  was  given  widespread  exposure. 

Among  the  comments  on  this  issue 
were  those  expressed  in  an  editorial  in 
the  Antioch  Ledger  in  my  district. 

I  would  at  this  time  like  to  insert  this 
editorial  in  the  Record: 

FBI  Chief  Offers  Contradiction 

"Arrogance  and  condescension  have  no 
plEice  in  law  enforcement. 

"Departments  seeking  means  to  Improve 
their  public  Image  should  check  their 
courtesy  ratings. 

•Courtesy  Is  basic  to  good  public  relations. 

"While  it  may  be  In  danger  of  becoming  a 
lost  art  In  some  segments  of  our  complex 
society,  courtesy  must  be  an  Ingrained  habit 
of  every   law   enforcement   officer. 

"He  should  always  have  'time  for  cour- 
tesy.' " 

The  foregoing  quote,  the  words  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  were  printed  In  the  Aug.  1, 
1969,  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin. 

We  must  question  the  meaning  of  those 
words  in  the  light  of  what  happened  late  last 
week. 

Hoover  not  only  refused  to  testify  before 
the  Crime  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  also  refused  to  permit  any  of 
his  subordinates  to  testify. 

Our  own  Congressman,  Jerome  Waldle.  is 
a  member  of  that  committee,  and  he  was 
Justifiably  miffed  at  this  snub  from  the  num- 
ber one  man  in  law  enforcement  In  this 
country. 

How.  asked  Congressman  Waldle.  could 
his  committee  do  Its  Job  "without  the  co- 
operation of  the  top  law  enforcement  agency 
In  the  federal  government?" 

"This  also  concerns  me,"  said  Waldle, 
"because  I  think  any  executive  agency  has  a 
responsibility  to  assist  a  congressional  com- 
mittee." 

We  Join  Congressman  Waldle  In  asking  why 
a  department  so  concerned  with  its  "public 
image"  and  "public  relations"  would  refuse 
to  answer  questions  posed  by  representatives 
elected  by  the  public? 

This  Is  the  type  of  action  that  breeds  the 
arrogance  which  Hoover  preaches  against. 
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We  believe  that  the  FBI  has  little  to  hide 
but  this  cavalier  attitude  toward  a  duly  au- 
thorized body  makes  us  wonder. 

Waldle,  for  Instance,  said  he  wanted  to 
ask  how  much  of  the  FBI  budget  goes  to 
fighting  Internal  subversion  and  how  much 
goes   to    battling   crime. 

He  wanted  to  ask  why  was  a  new  office 
created  In  the  Justice  Department  to  over-see 
the  federal  antl -narcotics  effort  Instead  of 
using  the  FBI. 

These  don't  seem  to  be  unreasonable  ques- 
tions to  us. 

We  hope  Hoover  re-conslders  his  position. 

For  as  he  says  himself,  "The  good  will  and 
assistance  of  the  public  are  his  (the  police  of- 
fleers)  most  valuable  assets." 

We  might  add  the  same  from  Congress  la 
rather  vital  to  the  FBI. 


OUR  OVERALL  NAVAL  STRENGTH 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Monday,  September  8.  1969 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  con- 
cern has  been  voiced  in  recent  months 
regarding  the  relative  strength  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  matter  of  naval  strength.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  concern  that  while 
we  are  in  the  process  of  reducing  our 
naval  forces,  Russia  apparently  is  in- 
creasing its  overall  strength.  It  is.  of 
course,  true  that  our  overall  naval 
strength  is  still  greater  than  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union  but  serious  questions  are 
now  being  raised  as  to  the  dangers  to 
which  we  might  be  submitting  ourselves 
by  any  unilateral  reduction  which  we 
might  make  regardless  of  the  circum- 
stances. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  a  very  fine  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Wednesday, 
August  27  edition  of  the  Richmond  News 
Leader,  Richmond,  Va.  The  editor  has 
raised  some  very  vital  questions  and  in- 
cluded in  his  editorial  some  pertinent 
information. 

I,  therefore,  wish  to  include  with  my 
remarks  the  editorial  entitled  "We're 
Losing"  and  commend  this  to  the  reading 
of  Members  of  the  House.  The  editorial 
is  as  follows : 

We're  Losing 

If  the  United  States  Navy  were  to  lose 
ten  percent  of  Its  ships  and  personnel  in  bat- 
tle and  If  the  enemy  were  then  recognized 
as  the  world's  dominant  sea  power,  the 
American  people  would  be  stunned.  Yet 
last  week's  announcement  of  such  an  im- 
pending loss  stirred  hardly  a  ripple  on  our 
sonmolent  summer  scene.  The  Navy,  we 
learn.  Is  to  be  decimated  as  a  result  of  a 
$3  billion  Defense  Department  budget  cut 
Imposed  by  Congress;  the  fleet  will  shortly  be 
reduced  from  900  to  800  ships  on  active  duty 
and  Navy  personnel  will  be  axed  by  72.000 
men.  down  to  700.000.  In  the  confusion  of 
our  time,  many  befuddled  liberals  now  re- 
gard the  so-called  military-industrial  com- 
plex, once  hailed  as  the  arsenal  and  guardian 
of  free  men  everywhere,  as  a  greater  menace 
than  the  Communists. 

This  Naval  disaster  dramatizes  and  con- 
firms a  revolution  In  world  seapower  wherein 
the  United  States  has  drifted  from  unchal- 
lenged supremacy  to  second  place  behind  the 
Soviet  Union. 

During  the  past  eight  years,  our  govern- 
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ment  has  concentrated  its  attention  and 
resources  on  the  war  In  Vietnam — a  war 
that  It  refuses  to  win  and  that  the  Com- 
munists find  profltable  to  continue.  While 
we  have  thus  been  bogged  down,  the  Rus- 
sians have  raced  ahead  for  the  big  payoff 
m  naval  and  nuclear  superiority. 

Already  the  United  States  and  Its  NATO 
allies  are  beln&  challenged  by  Russian  naval 
might  In  the  Mediterranean.  With  more 
than  60  ships  there,  Soviet  strength  is 
greater  than  the  United  States  Sixth  Fleet. 
Meanwhile,  Communist  Influence  and  Rus- 
slsui  naval  support  bases  have  been  extended 
from  Syria  and  Egypt  In  the  Middle  East  all 
across  North  Africa  to  Algeria,  In  a  vast 
pincer  designed  to  sUangle  Western  Europe. 

RUSSIANS     HOLD 

Admiral  H.  G.  Rlckover,  the  father  of  our 
nuclear  submarine  fleet,  recently  warned 
that  the  Soviets  now  have  by  far  the  largest 
submarine  force  In  the  world — about  375 
submarines,  all  built  since  World  War  II.  We 
have  143,  Including  61  dlesel  submarines, 
most  of  which  are  of  World  War  n  vintage. 
Thus  the  Russians  now  have  a  net  advantage 
of  about  230  submarines  and  will  launch  28 
new  undersea  units  this  year.  By  comparison, 
the  United  States  will  launch  only  one  or  two 
new  subs.  Admiral  Rlckover  estimates  that 
by  the  end  of  1970,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
gain  a  numerical  lead  over  the  United  States 
in  nuclear  submarines.  Next  year! 

Russian  superiority  Is  not  confined  to  sub- 
marines. The  Soviets  have  armed  their  de- 
stroyers and  other  surface  vessels  with  sur- 
face-to-svirface  atomic  missiles  having  a 
range  of  100  miles  or  more.  We  have  no  sur- 
face vessels  carrying  atomic  missiles. 

Admiral  Rlckover  goes  on : 

"In  the  single  year  of  1968,  the  Soviets 
put  to  sea  a  new  type  bEilllstlc  missile  nuclear 
powered  submarine  as  well  as  several  new 
types  of  nuclear  attack  submarines — a  feat 
far  exceeding  anything  we  have  ever  done.  It 
Is  estimated  that  by  1974  they  will  have 
added  about  70  nuclear-powered  submarines 
to  their  fieet.  whereas  we  will  add  but  26 — 
thus  fiuther  Increasing  their  superiority." 

UNITED    STATES    MORE    VtTLNERABLE 

The  submarine  has  become  the  blue-chip 
weapon  of  the  atomic  age.  Its  mission  is  no 
longer  restricted  to  sinking  surface  ships.  The 
Polaris-type  submarine,  with  its  long-range, 
nuclear-tipped  missiles,  brings  the  principal 
cities  and  military  installations  of  the  en- 
emy homeland  Into  Its  crosshairs.  Clearly,  In 
warfare's  new  dimension,  geography  has 
made  the  United  States  much  more  vulner- 
able than  the  Soviet  Union,  largely  shielded 
from  the  open  seas  by  other  nations;  the 
American  people  are  concentrated  In  major 
cities  along  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific 
coasts — now  all  but  defenseless  against  In- 
stant destruction  from  submarine-launched 
hydrogen  bombs. 

Apparently  very  little  thought  has  been 
given  the  fact  that  the  wide  oceans,  which 
once  Isolated  us  from  foreign  foes,  have  be- 
come broad  avenues  of  peril.  Small  wonder 
that  our  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Is  so 
concerned  about  Kremlin  plans  to  have  fieets 
of  missile  submarines  prowling  permanently 
all  along  U.S.  coasts — enemy  units  always  on 
the  move,  units  that  cannot  be  tracked  by 
radar  or  by  sight.  Small  wonder  the  Pen- 
tagon Is  concerned  that  the  Russians  are 
expanding  their  Cuban  naval  Installations 
la  order  to  provision  their  missile  subma- 
rines stationed  off  our  shores. 

LOOKING    DOWN    A    GUN 

We  shall  soon  be  looking  down  a  Commu- 
nist gun  barrel.  The  15-20  minute  warning 
period  that  the  Pentagon  once  counted  on 
with  any  missile  fired  from  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  so  greatly  reduced  by  the  presence 
of  nearby   enemy  submarines  that   no  re- 
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sponse  may  be  p>088lble  before  all  our  retal- 
iatory missiles  and  our  cities  are  destroyed  in 
a  surprise  sub-based  missile  attack.  In  such 
eventuality,  only  our  own  missile  submarines 
could  respond.  But  the  Soviets  may  gamble 
that  their  extensive  antlbalUstlc  missile 
(ABM)  defenses  would  neutralize  this  p>o- 
tentlal  punishment.  Our  military  leaders, 
who  have  recognized  this  unthinkable 
threat,  have  spoken  only  In  guarded  terms 
for  fear  of  panicking  the  public. 

Instead  of  reducing  the  Navy,  the  Nixon 
Administration  and  the  Congress  should 
forthwith  embark  on  a  crash  program  to 
construct  not  fewer  than  76  nuclear 
submarines  equipped  with  Poseidon  missiles. 
We  should  also  concentrate  on  developing 
more  effective  anti-submarine  warfare  tech- 
niques. For,  if  this  Is  to  be  the  arena  where 
Russia  plans  to  win  World  War  III,  we  dare 
not  be  unprepared. 

The  stakes  could  not  be  higher.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  bidding  for  nothing  less  than  world 
control  through  either  blackmail,  subver- 
sion or  military  conquest.  Our  own  goal  Is 
more  modest:  It  Is  simply  national  national 
survival. 
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GI  BILL  FOR  QUINCYS  126TH 


BIDS  FAREWELL  TO 
JOELSON 


CHUCK" 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4,  1969 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  bidding  a  fond 
farewell  to  my  good  friend  "CmjcK" 
JoELsoN.  Since  he  joined  our  ranks  in 
1961,  this  House  and  the  Nation  have 
benefited  immesisurably  from  his  vision, 
creativeness,  and  his  tenacity  in  pur- 
suing legislative  goals  he  knew  to  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  citizens. 

His  thorough  training  as  a  lawyer, 
followed  by  a  distinguished  career  as  a 
public  servant  in  New  Jersey  municipal 
and  State  councils,  fitted  him  admirably 
for  the  outstanding  job  he  has  done  in 
his  all  too  brief  service  in  the  House. 
While  we  shall  miss  his  wise  counsel, 
the  judicial  bench  of  New  Jersey  will  be- 
come enriched  by  acquiring  it. 

None  of  us  can  ever  forget  his  brilliant 
leadership  in  the  recent  successful  effort 
to  increase  the  appropriations  for  edu- 
cational programs.  With  these  additional 
fimds,  it  is  not  beyond  possibility  that 
an  even  greater  number  of  our  youth  can 
now  prepare  themselves  to  become  the 
well-informed,  active,  useful  citizens  of 
"Chuck"  Joelson's  stamp  that  America 
needs  if  it  is  to  continue  to  grow  and 
prosper. 

And  aside  from  his  official  duties, 
"Chuck"  was  the  ideal  gentleman  with 
whom  to  be  in  contact  during  our  day- 
to-day  pursuits.  He  is  possessed  of  a 
charming  wit  and  sense  of  humor,  con- 
scious at  all  times  of  the  amenities,  giv- 
ing of  his  wide  knowledge  freely,  with- 
out pretense  or  ostentation. 

During  an  average  number  of  terms 
served  in  the  House,  by  an  average  num- 
ber of  Representatives,  who  come  in 
contact  with  a  very  large  number  of  col- 
leagues, past,  present,  and  in  the  fu- 
ture, £ill  who  have  so  served  will  re- 
member "Chuck"  Joelson  as  much  more 
than  an  average  man. 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  May  of 
1968,  the  126th  Supply  and  Service  Com- 
pany— the  National  Guard  unit  at 
Quincy,  111. — WM  activated,  and  in  mid- 
September  they  departed  to  begin  their 
service.  In  many  cases,  a  tremendous  per- 
sonal sacrifice  was  made  by  these  men, 
who  were  compelled  to  leave  families, 
jobs,  and  education  behind.  Yet,  will- 
ingly, they  went  because  their  country 
had  called  them.  Most  went  to  Vietnam. 
Due  Tho,  Long  Binh,  Da  Nang — they 
lived  in  the  places  that  made  tragic  news 
here  in  the  United  States.  Some  received 
special  awards  for  outstanding  perform- 
ance— all  served  with  distinction.  Now, 
over  1  year  after  they  were  activated,  the 
men  of  the  126th  have  returned  home. 

Unfortimately,  these  men  will  not 
qualify  under  the  GI  bill  for  the  stmie 
educational  benefits  as  members  of  the 
Regular  Armed  Forces.  For  Regulars,  all 
time  including  time  spent  in  basic  train- 
ing is  counted  for  purposes  of  educa- 
tional benefits.  For  reservists  and  guards- 
men the  period  of  £w:tlve  duty  for  training 
prior  to  the  activation  of  the  unit  does 
not  count. 

Whatever  can  have  been  the  original 
basis  for  such  a  distinction,  there  is  no 
justification  for  it  today.  The  men  of 
the  126th  served  their  country  with  pride. 
The  courage  and  conviction,  determina- 
tion and  devotion  that  they  displayed 
under  great  handicaps — psychological  as 
well  &s  physical — in  a  strange  and  dis- 
tant war  put  them  among  the  front  ranks 
of  all  of  our  military  men.  They  should  be 
accorded  the  same  treatment,  the  same 
benefits,  as  those  of  the  Regular  Army  at 
whose  side  they  stood  in  Vietnam. 

To  correct  the  inequity  in  the  present 
law,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
provides  that  reservists  and  guardsmen 
who  are  called  to  active  duty  and  serve 
at  least  6  months  during  the  period  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  may  include  their 
prior  active  duty  for  training  in  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  educational  benefits 
under  the  GI  bill.  This  is  the  very  least 
that  we  can  do  for  those  who  have  given 
so  much  for  their  country. 

Text  of  bill  follows: 

HS,.  13644 
A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code    to    permit   certain    active    duty   for 
training  to  be  counted  as  active  duty  for 
purposes    of    entitlement    to    educational 
benefits  under  chapter  34  of  such  title 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section  (a)(3)   of  section  1652  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  section  1661(a)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "of  this  subsection  and  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  1661  (except  as  provided 
In  the  last  sentence  thereof)". 

Section  2  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1661 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "For  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter  and  subject  to  the  limitation  In  sub- 
section (c).  If  a  veteran  serves  for  a  period 
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of  active  duty  pursuant  to  a  call  or  order 
thereto  Issued  tb  him  after  Augiut  4,  1964, 
aa  a  Reserve  or  a  member  of  the  National 
Ouard  or  Air  National  Guard  or  any  State, 
and  Is  an  eligibly  veteran  as  a  result  of  such 
duty,  any  period  of  not  more  than  6  con- 
secutive monthsjof  full-time  duty  performed 
by  him  after  January  31,  195fi,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  Initial  military  training 
pursuant  to  his  Reserve,  National  Ouard,  or 
Air  National  Quard  obligation  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  active  duty." 


-t- 


A  LbOK  AT  DDT 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

ok  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  \  September  8.  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  both  the 
scientific  and  kovemment  communities 
have  recently  tjeen  voicing  their  concern 
about  the  use  at  DDT  and  the  effects  of 
the  chsiQlcal  on  our  natural  environ- 
ment. -How  dangerous  is  the  chemical, 
and  is  its  contijiued  use  necessary? 

Dr.  G.  K.  Kohn,  a  noted  scholar  in  the 
area  of  agricultural  chemicals,  attempts 
to  answer  thes^  questions  in  a  statement 
he  dehvered  recently  at  the  Thome  Eco- 
lo^cal  Poundajtion's  Seminar  on  Envi- 
ronmental Art^  and  Sciences,  held  at 
Aspen,  Colo. 

Dr.  Kohn  shows  what  the  discovery 
and  use  of  DEiT  htis  meant  to  the  im- 
provement of  *orld  health  and  agricul- 
ture, but  he  alio  scrutinizes  the  hazards 
of  the  continuad  use  of  the  chemical. 

He  urges  further  research  into  the 
effects  of  DDTJ;  he  suggests  that  safer 
pesticides  be  substituted  for  DDT  where 
and  whenever  Ipossible;  and  he  advises 
that  the  Govehiment  consider  regrula- 
tions  that  wonld  protect  the  Nation's 
total  environment. 

Both  supporljers  and  opponents  of  the 
continued  use  of  DDT  will  find  Dr. 
Kohn's  article  jinformative  and  helpful. 
His  views  are  inot  necessarily  those  of 
any  group  on  this  issue.  And  it  is  because 
of  Dr.  Kohn's  independence  that  I  find 
his  statement  io  interesting. 

Dr.  Kohn,  who  has  written  several  ar- 
ticles dealing  with  agricultural  chemi- 
cals, is  well  known  among  his  colleagues 
as  an  authority  in  the  area. 

He  served  as  Ichairman  of  the  Sympo- 
sium on  Deconjtamination  of  the  Envi- 
ronment at  the]  1968  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Americah  Chemical  Society,  and 
he  is  also  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  tl^e  pesticide  section  of  the 
Agricultural  ar^d  Food  Division  of  the 
A.C.S. 

I  include  Drj  Kohn's  article  on  DDT 
In  the  Record  4t  this  point: 
Valubb  in  CoNnicT  a  Look  at  DDT  and  tkb 

CHLOaiNirSD    HTDROC ARSONS* 

(B^  O.K.  Kohn) 

l^TTRODUCnON 

It  is  not  my  {purpose  to  debate  nor  to 
proselytize  nor  Ip  sell.  I  will  however,  try 
to  provide  somd  facts  and  to  point  out 
some  distinctions  between  what  Is  meant  In 
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the  world  of  science  as  "bard"  fact  or  data, 
and  logical  conclusions  therefrom  and  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  "soft"  data  and  the 
speculations  derived  from  such  data. 
Whereas  all  other  sciences  tend  to  Isolate 
and  particularize,  ecology  by  definition.  Is 
concerned  with  unlversals,  with  the  Inter- 
relationships of  life  and  environment  In 
their  totality.  My  remarks  then  do  not  re- 
flect the  approach  of  Industry,  of  pesticide 
manufacture,  even  of  any  particular  science. 
I  hope  they  transcenit  these  and  Include; 
value  sysitems,  science,  ethics  and  citizen- 
ship, at  least  this  is  the  spirit  with  which  I 
Intend  them. 

In  outline  then,  I  will  try  to  cover: 

I.  The  History  of  DDT  and  Its  Develop- 
ment. 

n.  Some  Significant  Physical,  Chemical 
and  Biological  Properties  of  DDT. 

m.  What  DDT  Has  Accomplished  In:  (a) 
Agriculture;  (b)  Public  Health. 

rv.  Undesirable  Consequences  Prom  DDT, 
True  and  Questionable. 

V.  A  Holistic  Approach  to  the  Use  of 
DDT  and  The  Chlorinated  Hydrocarbons. 

Like  many  others,  I  participated  In  the 
early  experiments  with  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons. As  a  GI  In  the  hold  of  an  army 
transport,  a  new  flea  and  louse  powder  was 
provided  all  of  us  with  which  we  dusted  our- 
selves, our  bedding  and  clothing  and  with 
which  we  probably  avoided  typhus  and 
greater  and  lesser  scourges  and  started  our 
personal  acciunulatlon  of  chlorinated  hy- 
drocarbons In  our  body  fat. 

HISTORT    AND    PROPERTIES    OF    DDT 

The  first  Important  point  In  this  brief  his- 
tory Is  to  emphasize  that  In  the  days  of  our 
scientific  Innocence,  the  discovery  of  the  en- 
tomological consequences  of  DDT  was  re- 
garded by  the  leaders  of  the  Swedish  Sci- 
entific World  and  most  of  the  World's  sci- 
entific community  as  well  as  deserving  of 
the  highest  award  for  scientific  achievement. 

let  us  now  define  DDT  and  examine  Its 
properties. 

Pesticides  have  been  utilized  by  man  from 
the  time  of  early  recorded  history  and  It 
might  be  well  to  emphasize  here  that  the  dis- 
covery of  agriculture  by  prehistoric  man  was 
perhaps  the  first  serious  excursion  by  man  to 
the  area  of  massive  ecological  upset.  More 
serious  and  pertinent  to  these  discussions 
was  the  discovery  of  the  organic  pesticides 
and  particularly  of  the  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons which  date  roughly  to  the  time  of 
World  War  n. 

DDT  was  first  synthesized  by  a  German 
Chemist  Beidler  in  1874  where  It  remained 
on  some  laboratory  shelf  and  as  a  literature 
reference  until  World  War  II. 

A  Swiss  Group  beaded  by  Paul  Mueller  dis- 
covered the  insectlcldal  properties  of  DDT  In 
1939.  For  this  discovery  the  Nobel  Prize  was 
awarded  Dr.  Mueller  In  194S. 

Chemically,  DDT  Is  Dlchlorodlphenyltrl- 
chloroethane.  It  Is  conventionally  represented 
as  this: 


CCljCH 

\ 


—CI 


<S>-"' 


pp'  DDT 

The  technical  product  Is  a  white  waxy  crys- 
talline material  with  a  slight,  not  unpleasant 
odor.  It  Is  a  mixture  of  compounds  and  the 
active  Ingredient,  the  isomer  above,  com- 
prises 85-90%  of  the  product. 

Listed  below  are  those  physical  and  chemi- 
cal piropertles  that  account  for  Its  being  the 
subject  of  discussion  today: 

PERTINENT  PHT8ICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES 

1.  It  Is  very  soluble  In  oils,  fats,  organic 
solvents. 

2.  It  is  very  Insoluble  In  H,0  about  1  part 
per  billion. 
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3.  It  eaally  'steam'  distills  fr<Mn  water. 

4.  Although  of  low  volatility,  enough  dis- 
tills from  plant  and  soil  surfaces  to  be  car- 
ried by  air  currents. 

5.  It  tends  to  form  stable  aeroaols. 

sous    BIOLOOICAL    FACTS    FOLLOW 

1.  It  affects  the  nervous  system  of  arthro- 
pods. 

2.  The  mechanism  of  Its  action  la  not 
understood. 

3.  It  is  relatively  safe  to  mammals.  Its 
acute  and  chronic  mammalian  toxicity  has 
been  measured  for  many  species. 

4.  It  Is  generally  toxic  to  fishes — usually 
at  levels  considerably  above  Its  solubility  In 
ILO. 

6.  It  concentrates  In  fatty  tissues.  Through 
this  partitioning  It  accumulates  in  higher  and 
higher  concentrations  in  those  predator  ani- 
mals that  are  at  the  top  of  any  g^ven  eco 
system.  Hence,  it  is  highest  in  species  such 
as  man,  Coho  Salmon,  carnivorous  birds, 
particularly  those  that  feed  on  marine  life, 
etc. 

6.  It  degrades,  but  slowly.  In  most  biologi- 
cal systems.  It  is  acted  upon  by  liver  en- 
zymes. However,  because  of  its  storage  in 
body  fats,  only  small  quantities  are  made 
available  at  any  one  time  for  detoxification 
mechanisms.  In  mammals  loss  of  hydro- 
chloric add,  (DDE)  and  formation  of  a  water 
soluble  acid  does  occur  along  with  other 
transformations.  Most  of  us  have  reached  a 
steady  state  for  DDT  concentration  in  our 
tissue.  The  level  in  body  fat  in  the  U.S.  is.  on 
the  average,  12  ppm.  It  is  lower  In  most  other 
parts  of  the  world  but  higher  In  a  few. 

7.  Because  of  the  stability  of  DDT  and  a 
wide  spread  usage.  Insect  resistance  to  DDT 
Is  a  fact.  It  is  requiring  higher  and  higher 
doses  in  programs  for  insect  control.  Adapta- 
tions are  resulting  probably  for  other  animal 
species  also. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  physical,  chemical 
and  biological  properties  we  can  establish 
some  ecological  facts  and  consequences. 

1.  The  half  life  of  DDT  In  the  total  bio- 
sphere is  roughly  6  to  10  years.  This  is  an  esti- 
mated average  for  soil,  air,  sea  and  living 
species  therein. 

2.  DDT  has  been  produced  at  roughly  the 
rate  of  100  x  10*  Ibar.  per  year  (U.S.)  (186  x 
10")  maximum  rate  during  the  last  decade. 
[Prod,  is  diminishing  now,  30  x  10"  lbs.  used 
in  U.S.  in  1968,  2.5  x  10*  In  Calif.]  It  there- 
fore has  accumulated  in  the  environment. 
It  is  In  the  soil,  the  seas  and  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent In  the  air.  It  is  found  as  Indicated  pre- 
viously. In  highest  concentrations  In  those 
species  that  are  at  the  top  of  their  eco  sys- 
tems. 

PT7BLIC  HEALTH  ASPECTS 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  before 
a  group  such  as  this  on  the  use  of  DDT  in 
the  areas  of  public  health.  Yet  some  mention 
must  be  made  if  we  are  to  examine  the  prob- 
lem In  Its  totality.  DDT  has  unquestlonably 
saved  millions  of  lives.  It  has  reduced  the  In- 
cidence of  typhus  (Naples,  World  War  II,  for 
example),  malaria,  yellow  fever,  encephali- 
tis, etc. 

Of  1.6  blUion  people  living  today  In  pre- 
viously known  malarloiis  areas,  632  million, 
39.5%  are  now  living  In  malarious  free  en- 
vironment. 618  million,  another  38.6%,  are 
living  In  protected  areas  where  programs  are 
going  on  currently  (1).  Such  statistics  can 
be  multiplied.  They  merit  consideration. 

One  might  ask.  Yes  these  lives  have  been 
saved  as  the  disease  incidence  has  been  re- 
duced, but  at  what  cost?  This  Is  a  proper 
question,  but  the  above  statistics  and  many 
simitar  ones  must  appear  in  the  equation 
which  deals  with  its  solution. 

AGRICtrLTTTRAL  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

We  now  come  to  the  agricultural  use  of 
DDT.  The  figures  cited  for  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity In  the  U.S.  are  objective  and  I  be- 
lieve In^artlal.  The  increase  reflects  the  Im- 
pact of  scientific  technology  on  agriculture 
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and  are  the  result  of  an  Integrated  attack 
that  Includes  genetics  of  plant  breeding, 
chemical  pesticides,  fertlllzerB,  agricultural 
engineering,  etc.,  etc. 

Let  us  look  at  some  productivity  figures 
(2).  We  will  compare  productivity  tor  the 
years  1947-61  with  the  period  1962-66.  These 
are  the  years  when  DDT  and  the  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  were  first  mass  Introduced  and 
later  when  they  were  employed  at  maximum 
rates.  We  do  not  claim  total  dependence 
(or  these  changes  on  the  pesticides,  but  they 
certainly  contributed  In  varying  degrees  to 
this  most  remarkable  record. 


Yield,  per  acre 


Unit 


1947-51 


1962-6« 


Crop: 

Corn Bushel 36.5  68.1 

Wheat do 16.0  25.9 

Potato <white)....  Hundred  weight.      137.6  198.0 

Cottoniint Pound 279.6  499.8 

(760.0)  (1,100.1) 

Rice do 2,211.6  4,073.8 

livestocli: 

Dairy  co»rs  (milk) do 5.194.0  8,122.0 

Poultry (egjs)....  Number 169.0  216.0 


Some  of  you  here  have  ancestors  who  mi- 
grated to  America  because  starvation  was 
rampant  in  Ireland  In  the  1840's.  No  medi- 
cine— pesticide  existed  at  that  time  for  the 
control  of  Phytophora  infestans,  the  orga- 
nism responsible  for  potatoe  late  blight.  Ex- 
cellent chemicals  now  exist  that  efTectlvely 
control  this  disease  and  contribute  largely  to 
yield  Increase.  The  cotton  Increases  more 
directly  reflect  the  Impact  of  DDT  and  the 
chlorinated  hydrocart>ons. 

These  are  U.S.  average  figures.  In  California 
where  Intensive  chemical,  pestlcldal,  and  fer- 
tilizer use  Is  employed,  the  p>arentheslzed 
figures  are  the  comparative  cotton  yields  In 
the  chart.  Where  more  Intense  scientific  agri- 
culture Is  practiced,  the  yields  are  always 
much  higher. 

These  figures  are  from  a  USDA  bulletin 
published  In  Jan.  1969  and  entitled,  "An 
Analysis  of  Agricultural  Research  In  Rela- 
tion to  Increasing  Demands  for  Agricultural 
Products".  The  results  reflect  in  themselves, 
a  great  research  triumph.  Let  it  be  known 
that  the  one  area,  In  addition  to  the  freedom 
of  our  InsUtutlons,  where  America  truly 
leads  the  world,  where  the  communist  world 
is  most  lagging  and  most  envious  is  In  the 
area  of  Agricultural  productivity  and  not  In- 
dustrial or  military  might. 

SOME  UNDESIRABLE  CONSEQT7ENCE8  OF  DDT;  TRtTE 
AND  QtrXSTIONABLE 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  persistence  of 
DDT  in  the  environment  and  Its  spread  to 
the  whole  biosphere.  These  are  'hard'  scien- 
tific facts.  We  wlU  try  to  distinguish  now 
between  such  facts  and  evidence  that  estab- 
lish at  best  a  'prima  facie'  case  and  at  worst 
are  interpreted  Incorrectly  and  with  mislead- 
ing conclusions.  The  concentration  In  part 
per  million  (ppm)  of  DDT  and  metabolites 
in  the  tissue  of  certain  hawks,  the  Peregrine 
falcon,  many  fish  species,  and  man,  among 
others,  is  fact.  The  population  reduction  of 
certain  bird  species  to  the  point  of  extinction 
is  undeniably  true. 

What  has  not  as  yet  been  conclusively  es- 
Ublished,  Is  whether  DDT  truly  Is  the  sole 
causative' agent  for  these  tragedies.  (I  per- 
sonally am  Inclined  to  believe  that  It  con- 
tributes to  them  but  by  no  means  has  un- 
equivocal scientific  proof  been  achieved.] 
One  can  publish  population  figures  and  DDT 
concentrations  found  for  any  given  species 
or  group  of  species.  In  almost  all  of  these  in- 
vestigations, DDT  and  its  metabolites  are  the 
only  chemicals  searched  for  in  the  analysis, 
yet  bird  species  have  been  dwindling  long 
before  the  advent  of  DDT.  Is  It  not  man  and 
the  total  degradation  of  the  environment 
more  directly  the  cause?  We  will  have  more 
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to  say  abotit  this  later.  It  la  hard  fact  that 
DDT  concentrates  In  the  tissue  of  the  pere- 
grine falcon.  Also,  It  appears  that  shell  thick- 
ness and  the  viability  of  their  embryos  have 
been  diminished.  It  Is  equally  a  hard  fact  that 
hens  and  turkeys  subjected  to  high  concen- 
trations of  DDT  evidence  no  lessening  of 
shell  thickness  or  of  their  embryo  viability. 
This  can  be  Interpreted  as  either  Just  another 
case  of  species  si)eclflclty  or  It  can  throw 
doubt  as  to  the  causative  mechanism. 

In  another  area,  papers  have  been  pub- 
lished making  the  claim  that  DDT  and  Its 
metabolites  are  carcinogens  and  mutagens. 
If  one  subjects  an  organism  to  abnormally 
high  concentrations  of  a  chemical  (Uiiually 
unnaturally  Introduced)  then  one  can  ob- 
serve tumors  and  perhaps  the  not  well  under- 
stood phenomenon  of  chromasome  breaking. 
This  Is  a  far  cry  from  a  reasonable  deflnltlon 
of  a  substance  as  a  carcinogen  or  a  mutagen. 
In  fact,  caffeine  produces  so  called  muta- 
genic effects  at  lower  concentrations  and  In 
more  species  than  does  DDT.  (Since  the  group 
that  Includes  coffee  and  tea  drinkers  em- 
braces most  of  the  world's  population  and 
since  most  mutations  are  undesirable,  one 
should  be  concerned  about  Mankind's  and 
the  world's  futtirel]  Seriously,  quantitative 
relationships  are  required  for  valid  scientific 
conclusions  and  precise  definitions.  Let  me 
describe  the  Interaction  between  a  biological 
system  and  a  chemical  to  Illustrate  this  re- 
quirement of  quantitative  relationships. 

In  the  diagram  below,  the  chemical  for 
this  species  Is  blocldal.  Is  pathological  and 
Is  an  essential  nutrient  depending  upon  the 
quantitative  relationships.   (3) 

Conclusion  of  chemical  in  tissue  (dry  weight)  parts  per 
million: 

Death 3,000 

Disease 1,000 

Healthy  gra(»th 200 

Disease 30 

Death 0 

In  this  case  the  chemical  Is  the  element 
Manganese,  the  biological  species  Includes 
much  plant  life  and  Is  numerically  reason- 
ably accurate  for  the  bean  plant.  DDT  is 
never  a  nutrient.  But  this  example  refers  to 
the  nature  of  scientific  experimentation  and 
the  Interpretation  of  the  results  therefrom. 
One  requires,  then,  quantitative  relation- 
ships In  the  descriptions  of  biological 
Interactions. 

A  HOLISTIC   APPROACH  TO  DDT  AND  THE 
CHLORINATEO   HYDROCARBON 

It  Is  my  Intention  to  emphasize  what  must 
be  considered,  if  action  Is  contemplated  re- 
garding DDT  and  the  persistent  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons.  There  Is  a  hierarchy  of 
priorities. 

The  greatest  contribution  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  environment  Is  prolific  man. 
Much  of  government  planning  and  economic 
planning  In  particular,  by  business  and  gov- 
ernment. Is  based  on  the  belief  In  ever  In- 
creasing populations.  For  ecologlsts  this 
means  ultimate  disaster.  Our  Infiuence  must 
be  exerted  to  reverse  this  trend.  What  was, 
at  one  time,  a  religious  commandment  taken 
from  the  story  of  creation  on  the  sixth  day — 
"Be  fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish  the 
earth  and  subdue  It — ",  Is  today  Just  plain 
evil,  unless  It  Is  considered  in  a  qualitative 
rather  than  a  quantitative  way.  17115  domi- 
nated the  ethics  of  our  pioneer  ancestors.  It 
presently  requires  drastic  revision.  There  will 
have  to  be  regulation,  by  agreement,  or  by 
law,  to  control  population.  Until  this  occurs, 
the  need  for  agricultural  productivity  will 
continue  to  Increase — as  will  the  need  for 
pesticides. 

From  personal  experience,  I  can  report  that 
for  ten  years,  most  research  (and  all  of  mine 
and  my  colleagues')  has  been  directed  to 
supplant  the  persistent  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons with  less  persistent,  but  equally  ef- 
fective, chemicals  and  even  new  methods 
of  crop  protection.  This  Is  a  difficult  and 
complex  problem  and  there  are  boundaries 
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and  parameters  within  which  we  must 
operate.  One  of  these  Is  the  cost  of  food. 
What  proportion  of  our  population  would  be 
satisfied  with  a  doubled  food  bill?  Most  would 
not  and  for  the  poor,  this  condition  would 
be  Intolerable.  There  are  costs  for  ecological 
benefits  and  we  must  be  willing  to  face 
them.  Until  population  is  stabilized  at  a 
given  level — and  preferably  until  It  Is  re- 
duced, palliative  measures  are  required. 
These  mxist  take  into  account  food  needs, 
the  farmer  and  agricultural  economics,  the 
environment  and  Its  preservation,  Industry 
and  government. 

I  would  advocate  for  the  Immediate  future, 
the  following: 

1.  A  measured  orderly  reduction  of  the  vae 
of  DDT  and  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons 
governed  by  a  sound  administrative  pro- 
cedure and  manned  by  experts  from  agricul- 
ture, science.  Including  ecology.  Industry 
and  government.  There  should  be,  whenever 
possible,  the  preferential  use  of  less  persist- 
ent pesticides  for  insect  control  both  for 
agriculture  and  public  health. 

2.  I  would  advocate  Increased  funds  for 
research  both  to  Increase  productivity  and 
to  study  more  thoroughly  the  ecological  con- 
sequences of  the  measures  to  be  adopted. 
More  work  is  needed  to  establish  sclentdflcally 
and  quantitatively,  the  interaction  of  DDT, 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons  and  all  environ- 
mental chemicals  toward  biological  systems. 

3.  Regtilatory  agencies  FDA,  USDA,  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  have  done  admirably 
In  (1)  protecting  the  consumer  from  poten- 
tially dangerous  levels  of  pesticides,  (2)  In 
protection  of  the  farmer  for  the  growing  of 
his  crope  and  (3)  in  protection  of  the  general 
public  health.  A  new  dimension  to  this  regu- 
latory authority  must  be  added  that  protects 
(4)  all  the  public  from  the  degradation  of 
their  common  environment.  Ultimately  this 
is  a  UN  problem  but  the  start  should  be  with 
our  own  regulatory  agencies.  Policing  of  the 
environment  Is  as  essential  as  policing  of 
crop  residues. 

4.  Finally,  I  would  emphasize  again,  the 
tremendous  need  to  educate  the  world  and 
to  concern  people — In  high  and  low  places  of 
the  need  for  population  control.  This  Is  the 
fundamental  problem  and  ecologlsts  should 
provide  some  leadership  In  this  campaign. 
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VA  HOSPITAL  CARE  PRAISED 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Spealc- 
er,  I  think  that  we  have  all  had,  from 
time  to  time,  letters  relating  to  instances 
where  individuals  were  dissatisfied  with 
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the  treatmenit  they  have  received  in  one 
of  the  veterfms  hospitals  administered 
by  the  Veterains'  Administration.  We  also 
know  that  these  incidents  almost  uni- 
versally arlsel  out  of  misimderstandings, 
hunmn  mistakes,  fatigue,  staff  shortages 
caused  by  b*dget  limitations,  and  any 
number  of  otjier  similar  reasons  that  be- 
come more  Ihan  imderstandable  when 
you  think  tjiat  the  VA  operates  the 
largest  hospltlal  chain  in  the  world — and 
the  number  qf  complaints  is  minimal. 

Today,  ho\iever,  I  wanted  to  call  the 
attention  of  Imy  colleagues  to  just  the 
opposite  kind] of  letter.  This  is  a  letter  of 
high  praise  for  the  treatment  received 
by  the  late  Ptank  M.  Allen,  Sr.,  while  he 
was  a  patieiit  in  the  Los  Angeles  VA 
Center.  The  Ifetter  follows: 

Deab  CoNGRissMAN  BROWN :  On  August  23 
my  father.  PrHnlc  M.  Allen  Sr.,  passed  away 
at  Wadsworth  Veterans'  Hospital,  Sawtelle. 
after  an  illness  of  more  than  15  months. 
Knowing  your  Interest  In  veterans'  affairs  I 
want  to  expnes  to  you  the  very  Silncere 
thanks  of  my  isntlre  family  for  the  wonder- 
ful care  exten<led  to  my  father  during  the 
long  p«rlod  tliat  he  was  a  patient  at  the 
fiawtalle.  nursling  home.  Building  113.  The 
doctors,  inclufalng  Dr.  Roeenbloom,  the 
nurses,  therapists,  the  other  hospital  aides 
were  always  axtremely  patient,  kind  and 
genuinely  considerate  both  to  my  father  and 
to  members  of  his  family. 

I  would  app|«clate  It  If  you  would  relay 
my  appreclatlcta  to  the  proper  administra- 
tors within  the  iVeteranS  Administration  both 
for  the  care  mir  father  received  while  living 
and  for  the  dignified  manner  In  which  they 
made  arrangeiments  for  and  conducted  the 
military  servlcas  at  the  cemetery  following 
his  death.  j 

Sincerely 

f  Pbed  D.  Allen, 

Eaktor,  Northeast  Newspapers. 

I  think  that  we  too  often  forget  the 
wonderful  an^  massive  job  that  is  being 
done  in  our  veterans  hospitals  through- 
out the  Nation.  This  extends  beyond 
normal  hospiqal  care  for  sick  persons,  to 
aflSliation  witji  medical  schools,  nursing 
home  care,  anii  some  of  the  most  sophis- 
ticated care  ahd  research  in  kidney  dis- 
eases, spinal  cord  injury,  open  heart 
surgery,  and  many  other  fields. 


UN.UST?  PHOOEY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nj-iNois 
IN  THE  HOU$E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
September  8,  1969 

Mr.  DERWtNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
justifiable  concern  over  the  adverse  ef- 
fect of  the  House-passed  tax  bill  on  the 
issue  of  municipal  bonds  is  effectively  ex- 
plained in  an  editorial  in  the  August  21, 
La  Grange  Citizen,  which  is  proper  inter- 
pretation of  thp  issue: 

UiiJusT?  Pkooby 

The  congress  of  the  United  States,  now 
psisslng  througa  its  perennial  tax-reform 
mood.  Is  considering  lifting  the  income  tax 
exemption  on  municipal  bonds. 

It  Is,"  the  argument  runs, 
"that  the  Income  tax  Is  Imposed  upon  the 
wage-earner  ana  In  those  who  Invest  In 
stocks  while  the  earnings  from  public  bonds 
are  exempt." 

Lets  give  thli  one  a  closer  scrutiny. 
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Municipal  and  school  district  bonds  sell 
at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  because  of  this 
tax-exempt  provision.  Remove  It,  and  the 
Interest  rate  would  greatly  Increase. 

Major  civic  Improvements  are  required 
both  by  the  growth  of  a  community  and  by 
the  obsolescence  of  existing  facilities.  The 
principal  way  to  finance  them,  and  to  extend 
the  cost  over  several  years.  Is  to  Issue  bonds. 

B:xcept  at  ruinous  Interest  rates,  this  could 
no  longer  be  done. 

The  Interest  charges  are  met  from  local 
levies  and  the  result,  would  be  a  steep  in- 
crease m  real  estate  taxes. 

Prom  such  an  arrangement,  how  could  the 
"average"  taxpayer  derive  any  advantage? 


A  MODEL  CITY  POR  INDIAN  LANDS 

HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  development  project  covering  portions 
of  Colorado.  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Utah  is  imder  consideration  by  the  Four 
Comers  Regional  Commission.  The  proj- 
ect involves  the  building  of  an  ultra- 
modem  city  of  250,000  with  the  latest 
techniques  of  housing,  transportation, 
education,  and  business.  The  develop- 
ment, initially  planned  by  former  Pour 
Comers  Federal  Cochalrman  Orren 
Beaty,  is  designed  to  help  the  Navajo  and 
Ute  Mountain  Indians  to  fully  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  20th  century. 

I  include  an  article  published  in  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  on  June  23  out- 
lining the  main  features  of  the  develop- 
ment project  and  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues'  attention: 

A  Modern  Crrr  for  Indian  Lands 
A  new  way  of  life  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
Indians  and  other  Americans  is  promised  in 
a  revolutionary  plan  drawn  up  for  four 
Southwestern  States.  The  key:  an  ultramod- 
ern city  of  250.000  on  what  Is  now  barren 
desert.  It's  designed  to  bring  a  twentleth- 
centxiry  boom  to  a  region  with  problems 
rooted  deep  in  the  past. 

On  this  rolling  desert,  where  you  c«ui  drive 
for  miles  without  seeing  a  soul,  one  of  the 
biggest  development  projects  In  U.S.  his- 
tory— to  Include  an  entirely  new  city — Is 
being  planned. 

Covering  288,000  square  miles— about  8  per 
cent  of  America's  land  area — the  program  for 
the  Four  Corners  Economic  Development  Re- 
gion Is  to  mclude : 

An  ultramodern  city  of  250,000,  with  the 
latest  techniques  In  housing,  transportation, 
education  and  bixslness. 

A  variety  of  recreation  areas.  Including  ski 
resorts,  tourist  ranches,  and  Indian  villages 
and  archeologlcal  ruins. 

A  network  of  new  roads  and  airports  that 
would  convert  one  of  the  most  Inaccessible 
areas  of  the  U.S.  Into  a  center  of  commerce 
and  tourism. 

Agrlctiltural  projects  to  make  more  abun- 
dant use  of  land  that  Is  now  mainly  devoted 
to  sparse  grazing. 

The  work  would  cost  a  total  of  more  than 
1  billion  dollars  In  both  public  and  private 
funds. 

The  plan  was  developed  by  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corporation  for  the  Pour 
Corners  Regional  Commission,  run  jointly 
under  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  States  of  Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico 
and  Utah.  The  proposal  is  Just  being  made 
public. 
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The  project's  purpose:  to  pump  new  life 
Into  one  of  the  most  desolate  yet  beautiful 
areas  of  the  U.S. — the  mountains  and  valleys 
of  the  Southwest. 

a     XrSlQXJt     MONUMENT 

Center  of  the  development  Is  a  sunny, 
nearly  uninhabited  plateau  where  the  four 
States  meet — the  only  such  four-point  Inter- 
section In  the  nation.  The  monument  mark- 
ing the  site  Is  about  300  miles  southwest  of 
Denver  and  about  the  same  distance  north- 
east of  Phoenix.  Here  the  huge  Navajo  and 
Ute  Mountain  Indian  reservations  converge. 

It  was  primarily  for  the  mostly  Impover- 
ished Southwestern  Indians  and  their  non- 
Indian  neighbors,  many  of  whom  are  equally 
poor,  that  the  project  was  conceived.  It  is 
designed  to  provide  tens  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple with  better  Jobs,  bovislng  and  living 
conditions. 

"Our  Idea,"  says  W,  D.  Brewer,  Federal 
Cochalrman  of  the  Four  Comers  Regional 
Commission,  "is  to  bring  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury to  the  Indian,  instead  of  forcing  him 
away  from  his  lands  Into  faraway  big  cities." 

The  program  is  also  Intended  to  serve  as 
a  model  for  the  entire  country  In  such  fields 
as  air  pollution,  water  conservation  and 
urban  living. 

The  development  grew  out  of  discussions 
between  U.S.  Government  officials,  Including 
Orren  Beaty.  former  Federal  Cochalrman  of 
the  commission,  and  residents  of  the  four 
States  who  wanted  to  Improve  rural  condi- 
tions. 

The  commission,  created  In  1967,  hired 
Westlnghouse  to  study  the  vast  region — one 
of  the  most  sparsely  settled  In  the  U.S. 
Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  area's  population 
of  2  million  is  of  Spanish  or  Mexican  origin, 
about  8  per  cent  Is  Indian,  and  the  rest  are 
mainly  EngUsh-speaklng  Americans  of  Euro- 
pean ancestry.  At  the  center  of  the  region 
however,  Indians  predominate. 

The  company's  survey  revealed  that  the 
area  has  an  official  unemployment  rate  of 
more  than  6  per  cent,  nearly  double  the 
national  average.  Some  federal  officials  be- 
lieve that  actual  unemployment  In  the  re- 
gion— counting  all  those  out  of  work  both 
on  and  oflf  official  lists — is  closer  to  23  per 
cent. 

There  Is  little  manufacturing;  agriculture 
does  not  provide  an  adequate  living  for 
many,  and  there  are  relatively  few  roads, 
rallrockds  and  aUports. 

But  Investigators  found  Important  assets, 
too.  The  area  contains  some  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular scenery  In  the  world — from  snow- 
covered  peaks  to  sand-and-sagebrush  deserts. 

Thousands  of  tourists  a  year  come  to  en- 
joy the  sights — especially  the  Indian  cliff- 
dwellings  at  Mesa  Verde.  Colo.,  and  else- 
where— and  travel  experts  say  that  more 
would  come  If  access  and  facilities  were  bet- 
ter. 

The  region  was  also  cited  for  Its  largely 
untapped  source  of  labor.  Executives  at  three 
plants  for  light  manufacturing  which  moved 
Into  the  Navajo  Reservation  have  found  that 
Indian  workers  are  skillful,  patient  and  pro- 
ductive, more  than  Justifying  the  operations. 

tTRBAN    TESTING    GROT7ND 

The  planners  concluded  that  "a  dramatic 
focus  of  new  activity  In  the  area  could  best 
be  provided  by  a  new  town." 

They  urged  that  the  community  should 
be  not  Just  another  city,  but  a  radically  new 
testing  ground  for  novel  approaches  to  urban 
problems.  Their  Idea  was  that  the  benefits 
would  splU  out  to  the  entire  four-State 
region. 

The  city  Is  planned  to  be  somewhere  near 
Pour  Comers.  Preliminary  designs  call  for 
the  community  to  be  divided  Into  "clus- 
ters"— residential  areas  composed  of  both 
apartment  buildings  and  Individual  houses, 
light-Industrial  parks,  an  education  area 
where  grade  and  high  schools  and  possibly 
a  university  would  be  located,  and  commer- 
cial centers. 
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other  related  schooU  in  the  area  would  In- 
clude vocational  training  centers  designed  es- 
pecially for  Indians. 

Designs  call  for  the  city  to  have  a  variety 
of  architecture,  ranging  from  high-rise  build- 
ings to  low  blocks  patterned  after  Indian  cliff 
dwellings. 

One  proposal  provides  for  stores  and  offices 
to  be  located  In  one  or  more  clusters,  with- 
out any  specific  downtown  area.  The  entire 
city  may  be  centered  around  a  park,  with 
otlier  open  areas  throughout  the  conununlty. 

Planners  have  also  suggested  a  ban  on  cars 
in  at  least  some  parts  of  the  city.  There  would 
be  heavy  emphasis  on  public  transporta- 
tion—possibly provided  by  moving  walkways 
and  overhead  rail  systems.  Parking  lots  may 
be  located  at  the  edge  of  town — although 
this  and  other  features  may  be  changed. 

WATER    AVAILABLE 

Engineers  report  that  a  water  supply — 
ordinarily  one  of  the  biggest  problems  In  the 
dry  Southwest — should  be  easy  to  provide. 
The  region  sits  atop  vast  underground  re- 
serves, and  It  may  be  iK)8slble  to  tap  the 
nearby  San  Juan  River.  In  any  case.  It  is 
intended  that  virtually  all  water  In  the  city 
would  be  repurlfled  and  recirculated,  thus 
avoiding  much  of  the  normal  loss. 

Employment  for  100,000  workers  In  the 
city's  vicinity,  according  to  plans,  would  be 
provided  mainly  by  manufacturers,  the  rec- 
reation industry,  service  firms,  and  federal 
Installations. 

It  Is  thought  that  construction  could  start 
within  the  next  year  or  two,  with  parts  of 
the  city  functioning  by  the  early  '70s. 

Planners  foresee  that  the  majority  of  the 
new  population  will  come  from  throughout 
the  U.S.,  and  that  Indians  would  comprise 
a  minority  of  the  urban  population.  Most 
Indians,  it  Is  believed,  would  prefer  to  live 
on  their  reservations  and  conmiute  to  the 
city. 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  argued,  there  would  stUl 
be  big  advantages  to  the  Indians  In  having 
a  city  located  close  to  their  homes.  The  new 
community  Is  expected  to  provide  the  In- 
dians with  challenging,  well-paying  Jobs  and 
a  variety  of  educational,  medical  and  cul- 
tural benefits  now  generally  lacking  on  the 
reservations. 

Several  smaller  "satellite  towns"  may  be 
established  near  the  city,  alongside  existing 
communities  such  as  Farmlngton  and  Gal- 
lup, N.M.,  and  Cortez  and  Durango,  Colo. 
Commission  officials  believe  all  these  cities 
would  grow  under  the  Impact  of  the  project. 
The  city  Is  also  expected  to  become  the 
hub  of  a  large  complex  of  summer  and  win- 
ter resorts.  The  plan  calls  for  more  tourist 
facilities  of  all  kinds,  plus  co-ordinated  pro- 
motion efforts  by  the  four  States. 

In  the  process,  many  new  roads  and  air- 
ports are  to  open  up  the  area  to  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  development  as  well.  The 
project  includes  the  construction  of  new 
dams.  Irrigation  programs  and  soil-Improve- 
ment facilities. 

Various  ways  of  financing  the  develop- 
ment have  been  advanced.  Some  planners 
advocate  setting  up  a  Joint  public  and  pri- 
vate company,  somewhat  like  the  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Corporation,  with  stock  sold 
to  the  public. 

Other  money  Is  to  be  sought  from  federal 
agencies  and  Congress. 

Some  work  Is  already  under  way.  A  num- 
ber of  roads,  medical  facilities  and  schools 
have  been  built,  and  more  are  under  con- 
struction or  budgeted.  , 

"NOT  LIKE  LOS  ANGELES  .  .  ." 

Reaction  to  the  plan  so  far  Is  mostly  favor- 
able. Typical  of  feelings  In  the  area  Is  that 
of  Raymond  Nakal.  chairman  of  the  Navajo 
Tribal  Council  at  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  who 
says: 

"A  model  city  with  a  limited  population — 
not  like  Los  Angeles  or  New  York — would  be 
good. 
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"We  woul'd  like  to  see  the  Navajoe  Involved 
In  the  planning  becatise  we  have  a  lot  to 
contribute." 

The  Indian  leader,  who  Is  the  head  of  a 
fast-growing  tribe  of  126,000  on  a  reservation 
the  size  of  West  Virginia,  Is  confident  that 
the  Navajoe  would  be  willing  to  provide  land 
for  the  project  If  It  benefits  them. 

Mr.  Nakal  says  he  personally  favors  an 
ultramodern  city,  not  one  modeled  after 
Southwestern  Indian  architecture. 

Both  the  Navajo  and  Ute  Mountain  tribes, 
which  own  much  of  the  land  at  the  center  of 
the  project,  say  they  wlU  take  all  necessary 
precautions  through  their  lawyers  that  their 
rights  are  thoroughly  protected. 

"There  will  be  no  Manhattan  Island 
swindles  pulled  on  us,"  insists  one  Indian 
official. 

Some  opposition  to  the  new  city  Is  pre- 
dicted In  neighboring  communities  which 
are  apprehensive  about  what  the  develop- 
ment would  do  to  them. 

Farmlngton's  Mayor  Boyd  P.  Scott  ex- 
presses doubts  about  some  of  the  plan — 
particularly  where  the  new  city  would  get 
Its  water.  He  also  believes  the  commission 
should  concentrate  harder  on  assisting  the 
area's  existing  cities. 

"But  I  doubt,"  he  says,  "that  there  would 
be  any  organized  opposition  here  to  the  new 
city." 

Backers  of  the  project.  Including  Senator 
Frank  E.  Moss  (Dem.),  of  Utah,  believe  Con- 
gress win  approve  substantial  funds  for  the 
development,  especially  If  Industry  joins  In. 

Commission  officials  know  that  work  has 
only  begun  in  their  effort  to  reshape  Amer- 
ica's Southwest.  But  they  are  confident  that 
the  development  will  be  a  success,  no  matter 
how  hard  the  fight. 

Says  New  Mexico's  Governor  David  F. 
Cargo,  State  Cochalrman  of  the  commission : 
"If  this  works  out — and  I  believe  It  will — 
this  win  be  the  biggest  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  the  region.  The  whole  nation  will 
benefit  from  what  happens  here." 


PRESIDENT   NIXON'S   WELFARE 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  1 
month  ago.  President  Nixon  addressed 
the  Nation  to  present  his  plans  for  a 
major  overhaul  of  our  system  of  public 
assistance.  At  that  time,  his  initiative  in 
this  area  was  praised  by  most  Americans 
who  have  long  sought  a  change  to  our 
present  welfare  system  which  has  served 
to  perpetuate  dependency  rather  than  to 
encourage  self-suflQciency. 

On  August  11,  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
issued  a  major  editorial  statement  that 
thoughtfully  analyzed  the  importance, 
content,  and  implications  of  the  Presi- 
dent's plan.  Although  I  was  imable  to 
bring  this  editorial  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  before  the  August  recess,  I  in- 
sert it  into  the  Record  at  this  point  so 
that  this  critical  discussion  can  become 
part  of  the  public  dialog  on  welfare  re- 
form: 

Mr.  Nixon's  New  Plans  Sfbak  to  Nation's 
Need 

President  Nixon's  Friday  night  address  to 
the  nation  was  a  remarkable  document.  The 
rhetoric  was  traditional  Republican,  but  the 
message  Itself  was  more  radical  than  virtually 
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anything  done  by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. 

To  say  this  Is  not  to  say  that  there  Is  any 
gap  between  the  two.  Indeed,  the  only  way 
to  encoiirage  hard  work  and  thrift,  to  dis- 
courage the  centralization  of  power,  and  to 
protect  government's  fiscal  condition  may 
well  be  to  do  what  Mr.  Nixon  has  done — to 
embrace  sweeping  social  reforms. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Nixon  will  find  little 
dissent  from  his  bill  of  Indictment  against 
the  present  welfare  system.  It  la  Indisputably 
expensive.  Without  question  It  encourages 
sloth,  destroys  dignity  and  perpetuates  It- 
self. It  fosters  Illegitimacy  and  the  desertion 
of  families  by  the  father.  It  encourages  peo- 
ple to  move  from  states  with  low  welfare 
payments  to  the  crowded  big  cities  and  tb« 
wealthier  states. 

The  welfare  system  Is  better  than  letting 
people  starve,  but  It  falls  to  fulfill  many  of 
Its  goals  and  is  In  fact  self-defeating. 

So  In  Its  place  Mr.  Nixon  would  offer  a 
program  of  "family  assistance"  which  would 
be  based  on  Income  level  and  on  the  agree- 
ment by  the  applicant  to  an  obligation  to 
accept  work  If  it  is  available.  Though  Mr. 
Nixon  draws  a  distinction  between  this  and 
the  guaranteed  annual  income,  his  distinc- 
tion Is  more  apparent  than  real.  Unless  a 
super-bureaucracy  Is  to  be  created  to  police 
the  acceptance  of  responsibilities  by  the  poor, 
the  system  will  simply  provide  a  basic  floor 
under  the  income  of  eveir  citizen. 

By  permitting  each  Individual  to  keep  the 
first  $60  a  month  he  earns  above  his  guar- 
antee, and  by  forcing  him  to  forfeit  only 
50  cents  of  benefits  for  each  dollar  of  earn- 
ing thereafter  up  to  a  higher  level,  the  sys- 
tem win  Indeed  encourage  work. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Nixon  would  estab- 
lish a  federal  floor  under  assistance  pay- 
ments. It  may  be  Ironic  that  he  does  this 
even  as  he  calls  for  decentralization  of 
power,  but  It  Is  essential  that  It  be  done. 
The  federal  minimum  will  end  the  dispari- 
ties In  how  the  poor  are  treated  across  the 
country:  It  will  provide  one  less  incentive 
for  the  rural  poor  to  move  to  the  cities. 

A  federal  floor  may  mean  that  those  of 
us  In  the  states  that  have  tried  hard  to  help 
the  poor  will  subsidize  other  states  that  have 
been  unwilling  or  unable  to  do  as  much.  If 
so.  It  Is  worthwhile.  It  may  also,  at  least  ul- 
timately, reUeve  the  governments  of  states 
like  Michigan  from  some  of  the  heavy  costs 
of  welfare,  transferring  some  of  that  burden 
to  the  federal  government. 

The  reorganization  of  the  job  training  pro- 
grams Is  long  overdue,  and  It  tells  something 
about  how  Mr.  Nixon's  "new  federalism"  will 
work.  He  Is  accepting  broader  responsibili- 
ties for  the  federal  government  in  flnancing 
programs  to  help  people,  but  he  would  trans- 
fer far  more  of  the  resp>onBlblllty  of  admin- 
istration to  the  states.  It  Is  an  essential  dis- 
tinction, given  the  Etllocatlon  of  tax  resources 
between  the  states  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Nixon's  concept  of  federalism  reaches 
Its  zenith  In  the  idea  of  tax  sharing  with 
the  states.  He  would  supplement  all  the 
forms  of  categorical  aid  with  broad  grants 
to  the  states.  This  means  that  schools,  for 
Instance,  eventually  would  be  getting  aid 
for  education,  not  aid  for  some  specific 
project. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  travaU  of  local 
government  can  tell  you  that  this  kind  of 
assistance  Is  precisely  what  Is  needed — some- 
thing that  will  help  government  meet  Its 
fundamental  obUgatlons. 

It  was,  then,  a  sweeping  set  of  proposals 
that  President  Nixon  laid  out,  directed,  at 
least  In  principle,  to  some  of  our  most  funda- 
mental needs.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Nixon  Is 
likely  to  be  caught,  as  was  his  predecessor. 
In  a  gap  between  what  we  decide  we  should 
do  and  what  we  have  money  for. 

Funds  are  short;  Mr.  Nixon  does  not  ex- 
pect any  of  this  to  be  done  before  fiscal  '71. 
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Quito  apart  from  the  administrative  pit- 
falls In  anyttilng  so  new  and  so  broad,  we 
may  rail  sbort  of  his  hopes  simply  becaiue 
the  federal  |ovemnMnt  does  not  have  the 
money  to  m4ke  the  new  programs  worlL. 

But  he  ha4  made  a  start,  and  a  good  start 
at  that.  We  are  stUl  a  lon^  way  from  wel- 
fare reform.  The  people,  though,  want  re- 
form, ana  Congress  should  know  It  by  now. 
They  are  finally  getting  reform  of  taxes,  and 
they  can,  if  they  demand  It,  get  reform  of 
welfare  too 


THAT 


CONTROVERSIAL  DEPLE- 
TIJON  ALLOWANCE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

or  CAuroutiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  WIGi^INS.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  sub- 
jects caused  more  controversy  than  the 
action  recently  taken  by  the  House  in 
reducing  the  oil  depletion  allowance  from 
27  >  2  to  20  porcent. 
PMSonaUyi  I  believe  that  all  tax  in- 
-centtves  shoUld  be  constantly  reviewed 
in  the  light  i)f  present  day  realities  and 
accordingly  supported  the  committee 
recommerdation  as  reasonable  under  to- 
day's circumstances.  All  of  us,  however, 
should  be  willing  to  listen  attentively  to 
the  arguments  of  those  who  feel  that  our 
action  may  Have  been  improvident. 

For  the  puipose  of  providing  the  Mem- 
bers with  a  Reasoned  statement  in  sup- 
port  of    the  I  oU    depletion    allowances, 
under  imanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  the  recent  remarks  of  Mr.  James 
Marine,  mad^  over  radio  station  KPOL 
concerning  tllis  controversial  topic. 
Mr.  Marine's  statement  follows: 
That  Contiioa«xsial  Dbpletion  Allowance 
I  happen  to(  have  a  slight  Interest  In  a 
company  that  owns,  among  other  things,  a 
petroleum  company,  and  so  I  have  a.  more- 
than-passing    Interest — and,    admittedly,    a 
more-than-pas>lng  bias— In  efforts  to  reduce 
or  even  repeal  butrlght  the  depletion  allow- 
ance  now  give^  to  all  petroleum  and  other 
mineral  compacles.  I  am  aware  that  prac- 
tically everybody.  It  seems,  considers  the  de- 
pletion allowance  some  form  of  give-away 
and  would  lov#  to  see  It  abolished— if  only 
because  everybody   Is   In   favor   of   slugging 
somebody  else  with  higher  taxes. 

But — even  d^oountlng  my  admitted  per- 
sonal InteresM-l  also  am  aware  that  the 
petroleum  companies'  side  of  the  story  Is 
getting  very  scdnt  coverage:  their  side,  how- 
ever, has  some  reasonable  arguments  and 
they  should  be^  heard.  For  the  fact  Is  that 
petroleum  com  panics— despite  this  alleged 
tax  break- pay  proportionately  higher  taxes 
than,  for  exampe,  manufacturing  companies 
and  earn  a  ioi?er  return  on  their  Invest- 
ments. The  fact  also  Is  that  we  undoubtedly 
would  not  have  the  vast  reserves  of  oil  and 
gas  we  now  hare  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
depletion  allowance,  and  the  cost  of  oil  and 
gas  would  be  considerably  higher. 

The  depletion  allowance  was  instituted 
back  In  1926  for  two  purposes:  first,  to  com- 
pensate mineral  companies  for  the  obvious 
fact  that  their  c  apltal— minerals— inevitably 
being  depleted  and  cannot  be  replenished 
like  other  people's  capital,  and,  second  to 
encourage  mineral  companies  to  take  'the 
huge  risks  and  upend  the  billions  of  dollars 
needed  to  seek,  acquire  and  produce  their 
products,  by  giving  them  something  com- 
parable to  the  capital-gains  Inducement  aU 
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other   companies   and    individuals   now   re- 
ceive. 

There's  no  question  that  this  encourage- 
ment— like  many  other  forms  of  economic 
pump-prlmlng — has  been  effective.  The  pe- 
troleum industry  estimates,  for  example,  that 
the  nation's  oil  and  gas  reserves  would  be 
about  one- third  below  what  they  are  now, 
If  oil  companies  had  not  received  this  stim- 
ulus— and  that  oould  be  uncomfortable  If 
only  because  petroleum  currently  is  the 
source  of  about  70%  of  all  the  energy  used 
In  America. 

furthermore,  the  depletion  allowance — all 
dramatic  war-cries  notwithstanding — has  not 
made  the  petroleum  Industry  any  healthier 
than  the  rest  of  the  Industry. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  petroleum  companies 
pay  a  higher  percentage  of  gross  revenues 
In  direct  taxes,  even  excluding  sales  and 
excise  taxes,  than  do  manufacturing  com- 
panies—about ?0%  higher.  And— again  de- 
spite alleged  windfall— the  return  on  book 
investment  and  the  return  on  invested  capi- 
tal average  about  10%  less  for  petroleum 
companies  than  they  do  for  manufacturing 
companies. 

So,  even  If  you  think  the  petroleum  com- 
panies are  getting  an  undeserved  tax  break. 
It  Isn't  doing  them  much  good. 

Now,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  since  I 
have  a  slight  personal  interest  in  all  thU, 
you  can,  if  you  wish,  take  my  enthualaMn 
with  a  comparable  dash  of  salt— but  the 
facts  remain  the  same,  regardless  of  what- 
ever emotionalism  can  be  generated  over  the 
Idea  of  socking  big  business.  And  socking 
big  business  is  the  popular  thing  to  do  these 
days. 

There  are  two  other  facts  that  also  bear 
considering.  If  the  depletion  allowance  U 
reduced,  exploraUon  for  petroleum  undoubt- 
edly will  go  down,  and  the  retail  price  of 
gasoline— which  has  risen  only  10%  in  the 
past  40  years,  exclusive  of  taxes— imdoubt- 
edly  wlU  go  up. 

These  results  may  be  worth  the  satisfac- 
tion of  rediicing  tax  incentive  for  the  petro- 
leum industry,  and  if  they  are,  fine,  go  ahead 
and  reduce  that  incentive:  at  least  it  would 
give  a  break  to  all  the  people  who  don't 
drive  and  who  don't  use  oU  or  gas  some- 
place in  their  homes. 
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PROPOSED     EXTENSION     OF     THE 
WEST  FRONT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or   NKW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  8,  1969 


WEST  MIFFLIN  OFFICER  TCTT.T.Tm 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1st  Lt. 
R.  Michael  Amovitz,  a  brave  young  man 
from  West  Mifllln,  was  recently  killed 
serving  his  country  in  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  honor  his  memory  and  com- 
mend his  courage  and  valor,  by  placing 
the  following  article  in  the  Record: 

West   MinxiN    Officer   Kh-led — Latest 
Casualty  in  Viet  War 

A  West  Mifflin  Army  officer,  whose  first 
child  was  born  only  five  weeks  ago,  has  been 
killed  in  Vietnam,  it  was  learned  today. 

He  is  First  Lt.  R.  Michael  Arnovltz  23 
husband  of  GaU  Griffiths  Arnovltz  of  Eliza- 
beth and  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Erwln  Arnovltz 
of  300  Park  Ave..  West  Mlffiln. 

Lt.  Amovitz  had  been  In  Vietnam  since  the 
end  of  April  and  was  reported  killed  Aug.  30. 

The  officer's  wife  gave  birth  to  the  couple's 
first  child,  David,  five  weeks  ago.  Lt.  and  Mrs 
Arnovltz  were  married  in  December  of  1967. 

Lt.  Amovitz  attended  Valley  Forge  Military 
Academy  and  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  June  of  last  year 


Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  have  noted  with  considerable  chagrin 
that  the  proposed  extension  of  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol  has  again  become  a 
matter  of  perilously  infimediate  concern 
It  is  my  understanding  that  a  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  has  been 
asked  to  provide  $2  million  to  prepare 
contract  specifications  for  the  project— 
which  is  now  expected  to  cost  a  total  of 
$45  million. 

I  have  objected  to  the  plans  to  extend 
the  west  front  and  add  some  4.5  acres  of 
floor  space  since  they  were  first  put  forth 
in  1966.  I  have  introduced  legislation  in 
each  Congress  since  then  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Architecture  suid  Plan- 
ning for  the  Capitol  so  that  any  further 
construction  on  this  building  and  sur- 
rounding grounds  will  be  consistent  with 
Its  historical  heritage  and  artistic  tradi- 
tion and,  what  is  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant, will  be  based  on  the  advice  of 
experts. 

My  objections  are  no  less  strong  today 
and  I  would  briefly  list  a  few  of  the  rea- 
sons that  this  $2  million  request  is  par- 
ticularly inappropriate: 

First.  The  President  has,  on  the  very 
day  that  this  request  was  made  known, 
revealed  plans  to  cut  back  Federal  con- 
struction work  by  75  percent  in  the 
interest  of  curbing  inflation.  It  does  not 
seem  quite  right  that  the  Congress 
should  consider  itself  an  exception  to 
this  decision. 

Second.   In    1967,   the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  issued  a  report  pre- 
senting further  evidence  that  the  Capitol 
should  be  restored  in  its  present  form, 
rather  than  be  extended  and  substan- 
tially altered.  The  AIA  concedes  that  the 
building  needs   to   be  structurally  re- 
paired— and  I  surely  agree  that  steps 
should  be  taken  as  soon  as  economic  con- 
ditions permit  to  repair  the  obvious  de- 
fects in  as  close  to  the  original  manner 
as  possible.  But  if  additional  facilities 
for  visitors  and  additional  working  space 
for  Members  and  staffs  is  necessary, 
quarters  other  than  the  most  historic 
building  in  the  Nation  should  be  found. 
I  might  add  that  optimiun  utilization 
of  facilities  recently  built  and  renovated 
on  Capitol  Hill  might  indicate  that  the 
competing    space    problems    of   several 
groups  can  be  solved  without  costly  and 
drastic  alterations.  Those  of  us  who  have 
occasion  to  pass  a  very  lovely— but  ut- 
terly functionless — park  atop  the  new— 
and  excessively  costly — underground  ga- 
rage often  wonder  at  the  several  pos- 
sibilities for  expansion  that  exist  in  that 
facility. 

Third.  Finally,  the  AIA  report  of  1967 
indicated  that  the  Capitol  was  not,  as 
some  have  alleged,  slipping  downhill.  It 
seems  highly  doubtful  that  our  historic 
working  rooms  are  going  to  crumble  on 
top  of  us  before  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
ended,  before  the  10  million  hungrj'  in 
this  Nation  are  fed,  before  the  6  mil- 
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lion  substandard  housing  imits  are  re- 
placed, before  meaningful  employment  is 
guaranteed  for  all,  before  education  of 
quality  is  available  to  all  children — in 
short,  before  all  the  truly  human  needs 
of  our  people  are  met. 

This  Congress  has  confused  the  pri- 
orities of  this  Nation  for  too  many  years 
already;  let  us  not  compound  the  error 
by  spending  money  on  unnecessary  and 
damaging  construction  of  the  Capitol 
when  there  are  some  of  our  constituents 
who  lack  adequate  shelter  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

I  include  with  my  remarks  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  Septem- 
ber 5,  1969,  concerning  this  matter.  Also 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
the  same  date : 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  5,  1969) 

Hill  Leaders  Ptsh  Capitol  Extension 
(By  David  R.  Boldt) 

House  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  (D- 
Mass.)  has  requested  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  provide  money  for  the 
controversial  extension  of  the  Capitol  West 
Front,  it  was  learned  yesterday. 

An  Appropriations  Subcommittee  will  hold 
a  hearing  Monday  on  a  82-mlllion  request  for 
funds  to  prepare  contract  specifications  for 
the  project.  The  funds  could  be  Included  In 
the  legislative  branch  budget  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  The  total  price  tag  on  the  exten- 
sion has  been  estimated  at  around  $45 
million. 

Disclosure  of  the  move  to  get  started  on 
the  extension  project  came  on  the  same  day 
that  President  Nixon  ordered  a  75  per  cent 
reduction  In  new  contracts  for  federal  con- 
struction. 

The  hearing  is  likely  to  be  the  opening 
episode  In  a  repeat  of  the  legislative  battle 
royal  that  resulted  In  the  shelving  of  plans 
for  the  extension  In  1966.  There  had  been  a 
tacit  agreement  since  then  that  the  plans 
wouldn't  be  revived  until  the  Vietnam  War 
was  over. 

McCormack  Is  one  of  five  members  of  a 
commission  on  the  extension  of  the  Capitol 
that  also  Includes  Vice  President  Splro 
Agnew.  House  Republican  Leader  Oerald  R. 
Ford,  Senate  Republican  Leader  Everett  M. 
Dirksen  and  Architect  of  the  Capitol  J. 
George  Stewart, 

The  commission  Is  understood  to  have 
acted  several  weeks  ago  after  receiving  a  re- 
port showing  continued  deterioration  of  the 
West  Front,  which  includes  the  only  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  origmal  Capitol.  The  re- 
port was  part  of  a  continuing  study  being 
done  by  Thompson  and  Llchtner  Co.,  a 
Brookline,  Mass.,  engineering  concern. 

The  extension  would  basically  involve 
building  a  44-to-88-foot  addition  to  the  West 
Front,  which  faces  the  Washlng^ton  Monu- 
ment, to  house  committee  rooms,  restaurants, 
auditoriums  and  offices. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  5,  1969) 

Plan  To  Extend  the  Capitol's  West  Front  Is 

Revived 

Washington,  September  4. — Congressional 
leaders  have  decided  t«  go  ahead  with  the 
multimillion-dollar  extension  of  the  west 
front  of  the  United  States  Capitol,  which  had 
been  delayed  because  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  disclosure  of  their  decision,  which  Is 
subject  to  approval  by  the  House  and  Senate, 
came  as  President  Nixon  was  working  on  de- 
tails of  a  75  jjer  cent  cutback  in  Federal  con- 
struction work. 

The  Congressional  leaders  will  ask  a  House 
Appropriations  subcommittee  next  Monday 
for  $2-milllon  to  prepare  plans  for  the 
project.  Five  years  ago,  the  cost  was  esti- 
mated at  about  935-mllllon. 
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An  engineering  survey  delivered  to  Con- 
gress Aug.  29  showed  that  the  cracked  stone 
bearing  walls  have  moved  horizontally  and 
vertically  with  changes  of  temperature  and 
other  weather  conditions. 

The  west  front  was  pronounced  unsafe 
years  ago,  along  with  the  east  front,  which 
was  subsequently  extended  and  rebuilt  In 
marble  at  a  cost  of  934-mlllion.  An  engi- 
neering company  that  studied  the  west  front 
in  1964  noted  rapid  deterioration  and  recom- 
mended the  •35-mUlion  extension  as  the  best 
way  to  save  it. 

The  plan  touched  off  a  controversy.  The 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  among 
other  groups,  opposed  the  project,  contend- 
ing that  the  original  structure  should  be  re- 
paired and  preserved  for  its  historical  value. 

In  the  ensuing  argument,  the  project  was 
shelved  by  Congressional  leaders  because  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Temporary  timber,  in  place  since  1964,  Is 
shoring  up  key  spots  along  the  cracked  sand- 
stone of  the  west  front. 


LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  JOINS 
ANTISMOG  SUIT 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, joined  by  18  of  my  colleagues,  I 
wrote  to  Attorney  OeneraJ  John  Mitch- 
ell expressing  concern  about  reports 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  was  con- 
sidering entering  into  a  consent  decree 
compromising  its  antitrust  action  against 
the  major  automobile  manufacturers 
over  air  pollution  control  devices. 

The  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Supervisors 
will  intervene  in  the  lawsuit  on  behalf 
of  the  public  along  with  ASH,  an  or- 
gEuilzatlon  which  has  fought  cigarette 
advertising  for  so  long. 

I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  annoimcing 
the  intervention  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Board  of  Supervisors  along  with  a  copy 
of  the  motion  to  Intervene  by  ASH, 

These  actions  are  commendable  and 
are  examples  of  what  each  of  us,  in  our 
respective  capacities,  c{ui  do  to  make 
this  planet  a  cleaner  and  healthier  place 
to  live. 

The  above-mentioned  material  fol- 
lows: 

Los  ANGELES  County  Joins  Antismoc  Suit 

Los  Angeles,  September  5. — Officials  an- 
nounced today  that  Los  Angeles  County 
would  Intervene  In  the  Federal  Government's 
pending  smog  antitrust  suit  against  the 
automobile  Industry  "to  prevent  the  suit 
being  swept  under  the  rug." 

The  original  action  was  brought  by  the 
Department  of  Justice's  Antitrust  Division 
In  the  United  States  District  Court  here  last 
January.  It  sought  an  injunction  to  end  the 
principal  car  manufacturers'  alleged  con- 
spiracy to  delay  development  of  antlsmog 
equipment. 

There  had  been  unofficial  reports  lately  to 
reach  a  settlement  of  the  action  short  of 
trial. 

County  Supervisor  Kenneth  Hahn  said  at 
a  news  conference  that  county  counsel  were 
preparing  a  formal  appUcatlon  to  Join  in  the 
action  and  to  press  not  only  the  demand  for 
an  injunction  but  also  a  plea  for  monetary 
damages,  which  the  Federal  authorities  had 
not  sought. 
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Mr.  Hahn  said  •lOO-mllllon  would  be  asked 

as  compensation  for  obstruction  of  the 
coimty's  t60-mllllon  antlsmog  program,  for 
the  consequences  of  "inadequate"  fume  sup- 
pressing equipment  on  cars  back  to  19S3,  and 
for  "large  sums"  spent  by  the  county  to  treat 
people,  particularly  indigents,  for  smog-In- 
duced ailments. 

1U.S.  District  Court,  Central  District  of 
California] 

United  States  or  America,  PLAiNnrr,  v. 
Automobile  MANurACTURms  Association. 
Inc.:  Oknkral  Motors  Corporation:  Ford 
Motor  Compant;  Crrtslxr  Corporation; 
AND  American  Motors  Corporation,  De- 
fendants 

(Civil   No.   69-75-JWC,   filed   January    10, 

1068) 

MonoM  to  intkrvkne 

Petitioner  ASH,  pursuant  to  Rule  24(b)  (2) 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  re- 
spectfvUly  moves  this  court  for  permission 
to  Intervene  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  tmy 
application  to  terminate  this  action  by  a 
consent  decree.  In  support  of  this  motion 
petitioner  respectfully  submits  a  pleading 
setting  forth  the  claim  for  which  Interven- 
tion is  sought,  an  affidavit  of  its  counsel 
and  chief  executive  officer,  and  supporting 
documents,  and  states  as  follows: 

(1)  The  instant  civil  action  is  the  result 
of  a  two-year  investigation  by  a  federal  grand 
Jury  aided  by  six  Justice  Department  Inves- 
tigators. Originally  the  Investlgtlng  at- 
torney recommended  that  criminal  indict- 
ments be  sought  against  some  or  all  of 
the  defendants  but  this  suggestion  was  re- 
jected for  reasons  not  directly  related  to  the 
strength  of  the  case. 

(2)  The  court  will  recogniee — and  may  al- 
most take  Judicial  notice — that  an  action 
of  this  type  against  all  of  the  major  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  in  the  country  for 
their  alleged  responsibility  for  a  great  share 
of  the  blame  for  the  injury  to  human  health 
caused  by  air  pollution  and  for  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  economic  injury  resulting 
from  automobile  air  pollution  Involves  very 
important  political  considerations  and  may 
result  in  significant  economic  and  political 
pressureii.  For  these  reasons  the  action  was 
not  filed  until  the  very  last  days  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  administration. 

(3)  It  has  been  reliably  reported  by 
eighteen  Members  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress that  there  are  "persistent  and  disquiet- 
ing reports  that  the  Justice  Department  Is 
about  to  compromise  ene  of  the  most  Im- 
ptortant  antitrust  cases  affecting  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  American  people"  and 
that  "the  entire  Incident  will  be  covered 
over  by  a  legal  deal  arranged  between  the 
[Justice]  Department  and  the  AMA's 
[Automobile  Manufacturers  Association] 
Washlng^n  counsel." 

(4)  This  action  involves  many  important 
and  vital  considerations  of  the  public  in- 
terest above  and  beyond  the  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws  In  the  manufacturing  area, 
and  these  important  and  vital  interests  may 
not  be  adequately  represented  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  As  noted  by  the  above 
mentioned  eighteen  Members  of  Congress: 

"The  automobile  is  responsible  for  the 
dumping  of  more  than  90  million  tons  of 
pollutants  into  the  atmosphere  each  year, 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  any  other  sin- 
gle pollutor.  .  .  .  The  automobile  accounts 
for  91  percent  of  all  carbon  monoclde,  63 
percent  of  all  unbumed  hydrocarbons  and 
48  percent  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  emitted 
from  all  sources.  .  .  .  Doctors,  in  a  single  year, 
advised  10,000  people  to  move  away  from 
Los  Angeles  because  of  the  harmful  effects 
of  air  pollution.  .  .  .  Air  pollution — of  which 
motor  vehicles  account  for  approximately  60 
percent  natlonaUy — contains  serious  toxic 
substances  associated  with  higher  rates  of 
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Illness  and  mortality  from  emphysema,  lung 
cancer." 

(5)  Because  of  the  seriousness  of  these 
charges  and  tl^e  Important  pubUc  Interest 
considerations  tnTolved.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
there  be  a  pubBc  trial  of  all  of  the  facts  and 
that  civil  penalties  be  Imposed  by  the  co\irt. 
Without  such  ai  trial  and  the  presentation  of 
evidence  whloh  only  the  Government  can 
gather  and  adequately  present,  the  rights  of 
millions  of  peo;|Ie  whose  health  has  been  ad- 
versely affected  1  by  the  action  of  the  defend- 
ants, and  the  rlfehts  of  many  more  who  have 
suffered  and  cjn  establish  direct  econcunlc 
Injury  as  a  resiiit  of  the  defendants'  actions 
win  be  adversely  and  Irrevocably  affected.  It 
Is  for  these  reasons  that  ASH  now  petitions 
the  covirt  for  permission  to  Intervene. 

(6)  ASH  Is  a  nationally  Icnown,  non-profit, 
tax-exempt  organization  formed  to  take  and 
participate  in  ibgal  actions  concerned   with 
important   problems   of   health,   safety,   and 
public  welfare  sb  that  Important  segments  of 
the  public  Interest  will  be  adequately  rep- 
resented In  coi^  cases  and  administrative 
proceedings  Involving  these  areas.  Its  Spon- 
sors   Include    miany    of    the    country's    most 
prominent  phy*clana  and  health  educators 
as    well    as   othtsr    Influential    citizens    from 
many  walks  of  life.  Its  most  noteworthy  ac- 
tivltiea  -to   date   have   been   in   the   area   of 
smoking   where   it  was  responsible  for  suc- 
cessfully defending  the  decision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  requiring 
free  time  for  tte  antlsmoklng  messages  on 
radio  and  television   (Banzhaf  v.  F.C.C..  405 
F.  2d  1082  ( 196a )  1 .  ASH  has  filed  and  prose- 
cuted over  a  doi!en  actions  In  its  own  name 
before  the  Feder  il  Conmiunlcatlons  Commis- 
sion and  has  filed  a  number  of  complaints 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  ASH  acts 
on  an  Informal  b  isls  as  a  spokesman  and  legal 
action  arm  for  numerous  health  organiza- 
tions.   Its   activities   have   been   reported   in 
most  major  newiipapers  and  news  magazines 
Including  Time   and   Newsweek,   and   It   has 
been  praised  editorially  in  a  number  of  lead- 
ing publications  iiuch  as  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.    Saturday    Review,    and    the    New 
England   Jouma:    of   Medicine   for   its   legal 
activities  In  the  public  health  field. 

(6)  For  all  of  tile  above  stated  reasons,  ASH 
now  respectfully  petitions  the  court  for  per- 
mission to  intervene  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
posing any  move  by  the  parties  to  settle  this 
action  by  a  consent  decree  which  would 
avoid  a  trial  an!  withhold  Information  of 
vital  interest  to  millions  of  those  who  suf- 
fered as  a  result  c  f  the  actions  of  the  defend- 
ant auto  companies.  In  support  whereof  Is 
attached,  as  required  by  24(c)  P.R.C.P.,  a 
pleading  setting  1  or  a  claim  in  the  nature  of  a 
class  action  on  biihalf  of  those  whose  health 
has  been  injured  by  the  actions  of  the  de- 
fendants. 

(7)  Petitioner  respectfully  advises  the 
court  that  it  does  not  seek  to  intervene  for 
the  purpose  of  participating  In  the  normal 
prosecution  of  the  action  or  in  any  way  de- 
laying the  proceedings  except  In  so  far  as 
It  will  oppose,  by  iirgiiment  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  authorities  and  information,  the  ap- 
proval by  the  cou't  of  a  consent  decree.  Pur- 
suant to  24(b)  F.11.C.P.  this  court  must  con- 
sider whether  such  intervention  would  "un- 
duly delay  or  prejudice  the  adjudication  of 
the  rights  of  the  original  parties."  It  Is  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  the  effect  will  be 
Just  the  opposite;  that  the  plaintiffs,  the  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States,  may  not  be  com- 
pletely and  adeqjately  protected  with  re- 
spect to  all  of  tlelr  rights  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  fnd  that  petitioners  inter- 
vention for  this  limited  purpose  will  further 
protect  these  rights  and  promote  the  Just 
administration  of  Justice. 

For  all  the  aforesaid  reasons,  i)etitioner 
ASH  respectfully  lequests  the  court  to  grant 
its  request  to  intervene  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  the  settlement  of  this  action  by 
consent  decree  an< ,  to  order  that  a  copy  of  all 
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further  papers  be  served  upon  It  as  a  party. 
Should  this  motion  be  opposed,  petitioner 
respectfully  requests  the  opportunity  to  re- 
ply with  additional  argument,  information, 
and  authorities. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHK  F.   Banzhap  m. 
Attorney  for  Petitioner  ASH. 

U.S.  District  Court,  Central  District  of 

California 

Unitkd    Statss    of    Amkrica,    Plaintot,    v. 

AXJTOMOBILE     MANUFACTUBERS     ASSOCIATION, 

Inc.;  Genzral  Motors  Corporation;  Ford 
Motor  Compant;  Chrtslkr  Corporation; 
and  American  Motors  Corporation,  De- 
fendants. 

(ClvU    No.    69-75-JWC,    Piled:    January    10, 
1969) 

COMPIAINT    OP    INTEBVENOR    ASH 

Intervenor  ASH,  on  behalf  of  Itaelf,  its 
Tnistees,  Executive  Director,  and  all  other 
Americans  whose  health  has  been  adversely 
affected  by  additional  air  p)ollutlon  caused 
by  the  acts  of  the  defendant«  hereinafter 
alleged,  and  on  behalf  of  all  Americans  whose 
right  to  a  clean  and  healthy  environment  has 
also  been  denied  thereby.  Joins  this  civil 
action  against  the  defendants  named  herein 
and  alleges  as  follows : 

[Petitioner  ASH  adopts  as  Its  own  all  of 
the  allegations  made  by  the  complainant,  the 
United  States  of  America  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  in  its  complaint  filed  on 
January  10,  1969.] 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  P.  Banzhap  HI, 
Attorney  for  Petitioner  ASH. 

APPIDAVrr   AND   CERTIFICATE   OF  SERVICE 

John  P.  Banzhaf  IH,  being  duly  sworn, 
dep>oses  and  says : 

( 1 )  I  am  an  attorney  and  a  member  of 
the  Bars  of  New  York  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(2)  I  am  the  Executive  Director  and  legal 
counsel  of  ASH. 

(3)1  have  prepared,  read,  and  am  familiar 
with  the  attached  Motion  to  Intervene  and 
the  statements  therein  are  true  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  beUef. 

(4)  I  have  today  served  upwn  the  de- 
fendants a  copy  of  the  attached  Motion  to 
Intervene  together  with  all  attachments  by 
mailing  a  copy  to  each  of  the  following  by 
first  class  mall,  postage  prepaid: 

Lloyd  Cutler,  Esq..  Attomev  for  AMA,  900 
17th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Chief  Counsel,  Chrysler  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1919,  Detroit,  Mich.  48231. 

Chief  Counsel,  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044 
W.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

Chief  Counsel,  American  Motors  Corp., 
14250  Plymouth  Rd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Chief  Counsel,  Ford  Motor  Company,  The 
American  Road,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 

Mr.  Hollander,  Dept.  of  Justice,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

John  F.  Banzhaf  III. 

Sworn    to   before   me   on   this   4th  day  of 
September  1969  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Samuel  E.  Lttoerman, 

Notary  Public. 
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undergoing  experimental  use  in  the  State 
of  Washington. 

The  Banner  considers  this  significant 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  trucking  in- 
dustry generally  is  pushing  for  two- 
trailer  combinations. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  subject,  I  place  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Highway   Boxcars:    Next,   l^ipus  Rics? 

The  Des  Moines  Register  notes  edltorlallv 
that:  ' 

"Mammoth  94-foot-long,  three-trailer  rigs 
are  plying  Interstate  5  In  Washington  state. 
In  a  90-day  trial,  the  Washington  Highway 
Commission  has  granted  special  permits 
allowing  nine  triple-bottom  tractor-trailer 
combinations  on  that  state's  busiest  Inter- 
state highway— from  the  Oregon  border 
through  Tacoma  and  Seattle  north  to 
Canada." 

There  Is  more  surprise  at  the  permission 
granted  than  at  the  industrj's  enlargement 
of  vehicle  plans  on  its  drawing-board:  for 
use.  note  It,  on  highways,  built  at  public 
expense,  for  public  safety  and  convenience.  It 
is  significant,  surely,  that  this  thrust  for 
three-trailer  rigs  (correspondingly  longer) 
occurs  while  the  industry  still  is  pushing  for 
legalization  of  the  two-unit  highway  train 
beyond  the  few  states  where  they  now  are 
legal. 

In  Tennessee,  for  example,  the  proposal  en. 
countered  stiff  resistance — by  concerned  citi- 
zens and  the  state.  Itself — when  sponsors 
brought  it  before  the  legislature  this  year. 
That  was  predicated  on  the  idea  of  extend- 
ing the  legal  limit  (In  Tennessee)  from  55 
to  65  feet,  and  permit  the  tandem  rigs.  Even 
In  Congress,  where  a  70-foot  limit  has  been 
suggested  as  a  federally-authorized  maxi- 
mum, that  measure  has  not  cleared  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee. 

Ostensibly  there  is  a  federal  area  of  respon- 
sibility on  standards  requisite  to  highway  use 
on  the  Interstates — and  some  concern,  sure- 
ly, for  what  outsize  vehiclee  will  do  to  con- 
siderations of  safety  and  maintenance  costs. 
Yet  out  in  Washington  state,  the  experiment 
goes  on.  with  94-foot-long,  three-trailer  rigs. 

The  Register  appends  Its  own  pertinent 
paragraph : 

"Judging  by  past  performance,  the  truck- 
ing Interests  pushing  triple- bottoms  will  try 
to  pick  off  other  states  one  by  one.  if  their 
experiment  in  Washington  wins  approval 
there." 
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HUGE  TRACTOR-TRAILER  COMBI- 
NATIONS RAISE  QUESTIONS  ON 
TRUCK  SIZE  GOALS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nashville  Banner  in  a  recent  editorial 
reported  that  huge  three-trailer  rigs  are 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  8.  1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  office 
has  received  numerous  inquiries  con- 
cerning a  letter  sent  by  Representative 
HoLiFiELD  and  myself  to  the  Governor  of 
California  under  date  of  August  5.  Be- 
cause of  this  interest  I  have  asked  that 
it  be  reproduced  below : 

August  5,  1969. 
Re:   Power  Plant  Siting  In  California. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan, 

Governor  of  California,  The  Capital,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 
Dear  Governor  Reagan:  The  need  for  co- 
ordinated, long-range  planning  for  thermal 
power  plant  sites  is  becoming  critical  na- 
tionwide, but  nowhere  Is  this  need  more  ob- 
vious and  more  urgent  than  in  California. 
The    decreasing    availability    of    vroterfront 
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oroperty,  the  shortage  of  condenser  cooling 
water,  the  rising  cost  of  land  and  the  unique 
seismic  problems  of  the  state,  combined 
with  the  rapidly  growing  demand  for  elec- 
tricity, make  California's  problem  Increas- 
ingly acute. 

But  in  almost  every  state.  Indeed  in  ev- 
ery regioi^  of  the  country,  some  or  all  of 
these  same  circumstances  are  combining  to 
create  similar  siting  complications.  As  evi- 
dence of  the  growing  national  concern  over 
the  availability  of  power  plant  sites,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  recently 
cited  several  reports  on  the  subject. 

The  committee  quoted  the  President's  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology : 

"The  need  for  coordinated  planning  to 
identify  the  prime  sites  that  will  beet  sat- 
isfy the  many  economic  and  environmental 
requirements  for  future  plants  is  rather  ob- 
vious." 

Ex-Chalrman  Lee  White  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission : 

•Electric  utilities  can  no  longer  select  a 
site  for  a  generating  plant  exclusively  on  the 
basis  of  where  it  fits  most  effectively  from 
the  point  of  view  of  system  deelgn." 

And  McGraw-Hill's  Electrical  World  mag- 
azine. 

"One  of  the  utility  Industry's  most  press- 
ing needs  Is  for  a  long-term  policy  approach 
that  will  assure  the  availability  of  genera- 
tion plant  sites  in  the  decades  ahead." 

Then  concluded  that  in  its  eyes,  the  prob- 
lem has  already  passed  the  "worrisome" 
stage  and  is  becoming  critical.  The  Joint 
Committee  then  added  its  own  warning: 

•Therefore,  the  committee  urges  that  the 
Nation's  electric  utilities  and  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  government  at  all  levels  re- 
double their  efforts  and  Join  forces  to  estab- 
lish realistic,  long-range  plans  for  the  se- 
lection and  utilization  of  sites  for  large 
generating  facilities  so  as  to  best  meet  the 
dual  public  demand  for  electric  power  and 
environmental  protection." 

In  California  siting  problems  plague  ev- 
ery new  thermal  power  plant — oil,  natural 
gas  or  nuclear — but  are  particularly  critical 
as  to  nuclear  plants  because  of  special  and 
stringent  siting  requirements  Impoeed  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  We  believe 
that  nuclear  power  will  necessarily  play 
an  increasingly  larger  role  as  California's  fu- 
ture electric  power  source.  This  Is  because  of 
(a)  the  anticipated  economic  improvements 
in  the  current  generation  of  light  water  re- 
actors (b)  the  advent  of  the  highly  efficient 
and  economic  fast  breeder  reactors,  and  (c) 
the  deep  public  concern  over  air  pollution. 
Thus,  if  California  is  to  remain  a  low-cost 
power  area — Indeed,  even  if  its  rapidly  In- 
creasing power  demands  are  to  be  met  at 
all— nuclear  plant  siting  must  be  given  a 
high  priority. 

It  is  toward  this  end  that  this  letter  Is 
written. 

California  faces  an  extraordinary  growth  In 
electrical  power  demands  during  the  next 
20-30  years — possibly  amounting  to  five  times 
present  requirements.  In  many  ways,  the 
state's  prospective  electrical  power  needs  are 
similar  in  magnitude  to  the  water  needs 
which  faced  the  southern  portion  of  the  state 
earlier  in  this  century.  The  courage  and  fore- 
sight of  the  Metropolitan  Water  District 
planners  solved  Southern  California's  water 
shortage  problems  for  decades.  Then  later 
similar  courage  and  foresight  carried  to  frui- 
tion the  Statewide  Water  Plan  to  satisfy  even 
more  expanded  needs.  As  we  see  It,  similar 
imaginative  pioneering  effort  in  the  area  of 
power  plant  siting  Is  required  to  assure  ade- 
quate electrical  power  for  the  future  growth 
of  the  state  and  for  the  necessities  of  its 
citizens. 

We  note  with  approval  that  the  state, 
through  Its  Resources  Agency,  has  evidenced 
concern  for  elements  of  the  siting  problem 
by  establishing  a  Power  Plant  Siting  Com- 
mittee and  adopting  a  policy  statement  of 
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objectives  and  principles  regarding  location 
and  operation  of  thermal  pwwer  plants.  It  is 
also  the  policy  of  the  state  to  encourage  the 
use  of  nuclear  energy,  recognizing  that  such 
a  use  has  the  potential  of  providing  direct 
economic  benefit  to  the  public  by  helping 
to  conserve  fossil  fuel  reserves  and  promoting 
air  cleanliness. 

The  Power  Plant  Siting  Committee,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  Departments 
of  Conservation,  Fish  and  Game.  Harbors  and 
Watercraft.  Parks  and  Recreation,  Public 
Health,  Water  Resources,  State  Lands  Divi- 
sion, Air  Resources  Board,  Water  Resources 
Control  Board  and  the  Regional  Water  Qual- 
ity Control  Boards,  is  charged  with  assuring 
that  State  policy  with  respect  to  the  loca- 
tion and  operation  of  thermal  power  plants 
Is  carried  out.  That  policy  is  to  enhance  the 
public  benefits  and  protect  against  or  mini- 
mize adverse  effects  on  the  public,  on  the 
ecology  of  the  land  and  its  wildlife,  and  on 
the  ecology  of  state  waters  and  their  aquatic 
life.  Also,  it  is  state  policy  that  the  public's 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  material,  physical 
and  aesthetic  benefits  of  these  resources 
should  be  protected  to  the  greatest  extent 
feasible. 

However,  neither  the  State  Policy  on 
Thermal  Power  Plants  nor  the  Power  Plant 
Siting  Coiimilttee  directs  Itself  toward  sup- 
plying the  need  for  sites  on  which  massive 
amounts  of  new  generating  capacity  can  be 
located.  The  focus  of  State  Policy  and  of  the 
Committee  is  on  assuring  that  power  plant 
sites  proposed  from  time  to  time,  as  individ- 
ual electric  utilities  locate  them,  are  not 
unduly  offensive  to  aesthetics  and  to  the  en- 
vironrnent.  This  is  done  on  a  plant-by-plant 
basis,  with  the  Siting  Committee  exercising 
something  of  a  veto  over  a  utility's  plans. 
Clearly  what  Is  called  for  Is  a  statewide  pro- 
gram aggressively  to  assure  that  sufficient 
numbers  of  suitable  power  plant  sites  ac- 
tually become  available  to  meet  the  state's 
requirements  through  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury. Such  a  task  may  Involve  not  only  ascer- 
tainment and  acquisition  of  locations  which 
are  physically  and  economically  suitable  for 
power  plant  construction,  but  also  exercise  of 
the  governmental  powers  of  the  state  to  re- 
solve conflicting  demands  (a)  for  preserva- 
tion and  conservation,  and  (b)  for  necessary 
and  adequate  electric  power  generating 
capacity. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  feel  that  a  three- 
faceted  program  Is  needed. 

First,  the  state  should  establish  a  Power 
Plant  Siting  Authority, ,  either  on  a  statewide 
or.  If  necessary.  Interstate  or  regional  basis, 
which  is  capable  of  assuring  that  the  long- 
range  need  for  sites  is  fulfilled. 

Second,  the  Siting  Authority  should  assess 
the  state's  electrical  load  growth  to  the  end 
of  this  century.  Inventory  the  available  sites 
for  such  future  growth  and,  if  there  Is  a  def- 
icit, identify,  purchase  and  develop  sufficient 
land  suitable  for  the  installation  of  power 
plants  to  meet  the  deficit,  which  land  would 
be  permanently  set  aside  as  "Power  Parks." 

And,  third,  the  Siting  Authority  should 
possess  and  exercise  the  power  to  resolve  any 
conflicts  which  may  arise  between  the  pub- 
lic's need  for  electric  power  and  other  public 
values. 

We  believe  that  such  a  program  would 
assure  the  state  of  adequate  jjower  plant 
sites,  particularly  nuclear  povrer  plant  sites, 
for  the  foreseeable  future  and  would  serve 
as  a  model  for  o>ther  states  and  regions  of 
the  nation.  Further,  we  believe  that  only 
such  a  program  can  provide  such  assurance 
In  California  because  the  special  situations 
we  face. 

POWERPLANT   SITING    AtTrHORlTT 

We  envision  that  the  proposed  Power  Plant 
Siting  Authority  would  not  only  acquire  and 
develop  necessary  Power  Parks  to  meet  needs 
to  the  year  2000.  as  previously  suggested,  but 
assuming  the  success  of  its  efforts,  continue 
its  basic  functions  thereafter.  Depending  on 
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any  number  of  contingencies  It  may  have  to 
select  and  obtain  locations  outside  ae  well  as 
inside  the  state,  in  which  event  it  would  be 
desirable  to  engage  in  cooperative  efforts  with 
neighboring  states. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  development  of 
any  particular  Power  Park  may  require  ex- 
penditures In  addition  to  mere  property 
acquisition. 

For  instance,  provision  of  adequate  cool- 
ing water  or  cooling  towers  for  the  park  in  its 
fully  developed  configuration  may  require  in- 
stallation at  the  time  the  first  generating 
unit  is  constructed  of  cooling  facilities  in 
excess  of  Immediate  need  In  order  to  achieve 
overall  economies  in  providing  cooling  facili- 
ties at  time  of  full  utilization. 

Or,  to  make  a  particular  park  at  a  seaside 
location  acceptable  it  may  be  most  economic 
to  install  common  protection  against  great 
tidal  waves  for  all  later  generating  stations 
at  the  time  an  initial  unit  is  Installed. 

As  another  example,  to  make  a  location  ac- 
ceptable at  all,  considering  certain  seismic 
conditions  against  which  engineered  safe- 
guards can  be  devised,  it  might  be  desirable 
for  the  Siting  Authority  rather  than  the  in- 
dividual installing  utilities  to  bear  the  cost 
of  Incorporating  the  safeguards  in  each  plant 
when  it  is  built.  The  same  would  be  true  for 
extra  engineered  safeguards  appropriate  for 
metropolitan  siting.  These  extra  costs  then 
would  be  shared  rateably  by  all  the  state's 
utilities  in  the  form  of  a  single  standard 
charge  for  site  use.  Irrespective  of  its  actual 
location  or  characteristics. 

Our  thought  is  that  siting  is  a  statewide 
problem  and  that  no  particular  electric  util- 
ity, whether  it  be  publicly  or  privately  owned, 
should  be  allowed  to  pre-empt  the  cheap  and 
easy  sites  to  the  disadvantage  of  other  elec- 
tric utilities  and  their  customers  who  would 
have  to  pick  up  the  cost  of  more  expensive 
sites  in  the  form  of  higher  electricity  rates. 
To  forestall  such  Inequities  we  foresee  the 
Siting  Authority  calculating  its  total  capital 
and  operating  costs  for  all  the  Power  Parks 
It  maintains  and  levying  a  stamdard  annual 
use  charge  sufficient  to  recover  same,  appli- 
cable throughout  its  complex  and  varying 
as  to  a  particular  utility  only  as  to  the 
amount  of  capacity  it  Installs  in  the  com- 
plex. This  non-profit  charge  would  be  calcu- 
lated to  fully  return  to  the  Authority  its 
capital  and  operating  costs  and  could  be 
adjusted  at  annual  or  other  convenient  in- 
tervals as  these  costs  escalated  or  diminished. 

In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  the  Sit- 
ing Authority  will  require  suitable  financial 
powers.  Including  the  power  to  tax  and  to 
issue  public  obligations.  It  will  also  need  the 
power  of  condemnation,  as  well  as  certain 
quasi-Judicial  powers  to  resolve  conflicts  in- 
volving the  highest  and  best  use  of  particular 
locations  and  resources. 

It  win  be  essential  for  the  Siting  Authority 
to  monitor  technological  progress  in  power 
generation  and  the  transmission  of  electricity 
as  such  progress  may  affect  size,  location, 
cooling  and  other  characteristics  of  plant 
sites.  We  have  in  mind  such  concepts  as 
man-made  and  floating  Island  siting,  under- 
ground and  underwater  siting,  multipur- 
pose siting,  cryogenic  transmission  tech- 
niques, engineered  safeguards  against  various 
physical  hazards  and  the  like. 

POWER  PARKS 

It  is  api>arent  from  the  difficulties  already 
encountered  by  electric  utilities  both  in 
Northern  and  Southern  California  that  there 
are  precious  few  areas  remaining  in  the  state 
suitable,  from  geologic,  environmental,  popu- 
lation and  other  technical  standpoints,  for 
large  power  plant  complexes  or  even  single 
plants.  Therefore,  if  the  state's  utilities  are 
to  keep  pace  with  the  public's  demand  for 
more  and  more  electric  power,  it  is  Impera- 
tive that  a  common  effort  be  mpde  to  Identify 
and  set  aside  those  few  areas  before  they 
become  dedicated  to  other  \ises. 

We  beUeve  that  concentration  of  the 
state's  future  power  capability  In  a  few  large 
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"Power  Parks"  (would  permit  the  use  of  land 
areas  which  volght  not  be  economlcaUy 
feasible  for  a  single  facility  In  part,  we  are 
thinking  of  inland  rather  than  beachfront 
Biting.  Inland  locations  would  preserve  beach- 
front areas  for  recreational  and  residential 
uses  and  probably  would  attract  leas  public 
opposition.  In  iiddltlon,  It  Is  poeslble  that  the 
cost  of  a  few  mtles  of  cooling  water  Inlet  and 
at-sea  outlet  cotidults,  although  considerable, 
could  be  satisfactorily  absorbed  In  a  com- 
plex of  the  majgnitude  under  consideration. 
Undoubtedly  tl^ts  would  be  prohibitive  for  a 
single  plant  or  |t  small  complex. 

It  is  worth  itotlng,  as  an  aside,  that  the 
basic  concept  off  ocean  cooling  water  trans- 
mission to  areas  away  from  the  beach  front 
also  has  a  potential  for  solving  pressing  cool- 
ing water  requirements  for  other  indtistrlal 
and  residential  needs  without  further  aggra- 
vating the  pota|>le  water  supply  problem. 

We  are  unable  to  specify  the  number  of 
Power  Parks  whjch  would  be  required  to  meet 
the  State's  electrical  needs  through  the  year 
2000.  That  depetids  on  the  size,  location  and 
surrounding  population  density  of  the  areas 
selected,  the  sl^  of  the  parks  themselves, 
estimated  load  igrowth  and  similar  factors. 
This  figure  wli  not  be  known  imtll  our 
^Ite  d^Qplt  Is  estimated  and  a  physical  re- 
view pipotenmal  generation  locations  Is 
made. 

ADVANCE    SrriNG    CONCEPTS 

A  moet  important  area  of  activity  for  the 
proposed  Siting  Agency  would  be  monitoring 
developments  inj  siting  techniques  and  other 
concepts  which  ;may  affect  power  plant  site 
requirements,  s^  and  location.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  too  early  to  begin  serious  consider- 
ation of  some  Of  the  more  advanced  ideas 
In  this  area,  and  perhaps  the  Siting  Authority 
might  be  granoed  some  authority  to  en- 
courage them  flMmcially. 

The  Bolsa  Island  Nuclear  Power  and  De- 
salting Project,  frhich  was  proposed  for  con- 
struction on  a  m^-made  Island  off  the  coast 
of  Southern  Catlfomla.  is  one  example  of 
the  type  of  sltlig  concepts  the  future  will 
bring.  Despite  tl»e  demise  of  that  project,  we 
still  firmly  belleVe  that  a  demonstration  of 
reactor  siting  on  jnade-made.  offshore  islands 
Is  a  matter  of  sctne  urgency,  particularly  In 
California  and  o)ther  more  populous  coastal 
states.  We  feel  jthat  multi-purpose  use  of 
such  Islands  foJ  activities,  in  addition  to 
electric  generatldn  and  desalting,  such  as  for 
airports,  harborf.  yacht  basins,  industrial 
parks  and  the  llkfe  would  optimize  their  cost- 
effectiveness. 

There  are  a  variety  of  other  siting  schemes 
which  should  b«  carefully  explored  with  a 
view  toward  the  jday  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  when  all  bultable  onshore  and  near- 
shore  sites  are  filled. 

Other   concept^    which    bear    examination 
Include  floating  i^wer  plant  islands  or  ocean 
istantlally  decoupled  from 
libly  constructed  by  tun- 
ihore. 

with  extra-high  voltage 
igy  make  possible  very  long 
accompanied  by  only 
«  and  only  tolerable  prob- 
iptlon,  then  the  radius  of 
search  for  suitable  generating  site  locations 
will  be  extended]  commensurately  and  the 
matter  of  coop^atlve  arrangements  with 
other  states  will  ^m  larger  than  now. 

We  believe  that  Power  Plant  Siting  Au- 
thority and  Povier  Park  concepts  deserve 
careful  conslderal  ion  by  all  parties  In  Cali- 
fornia which  ultimately  will  be  involved. 
parUcularly  your  i  )fflce,  all  public  and  private 
electric  utilities  tnd  the  CaUfomla  Power 
Plant  Siting  Comnlttee,  which  undoubtedly 
has  gained  somec  experience  and  expertise 
which  woiUd  be  hjelpful.  These  are  obviously 
bold  ideas,  but  California  s  exploding  popu- 
it  a  critical  area  of  con- 
and  Increasing  need   for 
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water  and  power.  It  is  not  a  day  too  soon 
to  plan  for  big  solutions  to  the  big  problems 
we  can  foresee. 

The  subject  of  this  letter  being  a  state 
responsibility  rather  than  a  federal  one,  we 
thus  bring  it  to  your  attention  for  such 
initiative  as  you  Judge  proper.  However,  as 
concerned  California  citizens,  as  Members  of 
Congress,  and  particularly  as  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energry,  we  stand 
ready  to  be  of  whatever  assistance  we  can. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Craig  HosMn. 

Chbt  Holipixld. 
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THE  PRICE  OP  CLEAN  AIR 
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HON.  JAMES  J.  DEUNEY 

OP    NEW    TORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the 
passing  of  our  distingiiished  former  col- 
league, Barratt  O'Hara. 

His  was  a  legendary  life,  and  an  era 
vanished  with  his  death.  At  the  age  of  13 
he  WEis  on  a  mission  to  Nicaragua  with 
his  father,  and  joined  the  Smithsonian 
expedition  to  explore  the  Central  Ameri- 
can jungle  in  search  of  a  canal  site.  Ex- 
ploration by  others  later  resulted  in  se- 
lection of  the  Panama  route.  At  the  age 
of  15,  aflame  with  youthful  patriotism,  he 
ran  away  from  home  to  become  chief 
scout  for  the  33d  Michigan  Brigade, 
which  followed  Teddy  Roosevelt's  Rough 
Riders  into  Cuba  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

Following  the  war.  he  returned  to 
graduate  from  high  school,  attended  the 
University  of  Missouri,  and  later  received 
a  law  degree  from  Kent  College. 

The  St.  Louis  Chronicle  hired  him  as 
sports  editor  when  he  was  20,  and  he 
later  transferred  to  Chicago  where  he  be- 
came Sunday  editor  of  the  Examiner.  He 
edited  and  published  "Chicago  maga- 
zine." wrote  a  history  of  boxing,  and  be- 
came the  youngest  Lieutenant  Giovemor 
of  Illinois  at  the  age  of  30.  Briefly,  he 
served  as  president  of  a  Hollywood  mo- 
tion picture  company,  but  cut  this 
career  short  to  enlist  in  the  Army  during 
World  War  I.  He  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction, was  later  commissioned  as  a 
major,  and  became  judge  advocate  gen- 
eral of  the  15th  Division. 

Following  World  War  I,  he  devoted 
his  talents  to  the  practice  of  law  and  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
lawyers  of  his  day.  He  defended  some  300 
murder  cases  of  which  fewer  than  30  of 
his  clients  were  convicted,  and  none  were 
executed.  The  renowned  Clarence  Dar- 
row  once  said: 

I  am  envious  of  only  one  thing  In  the 
world — I  wish  I  had  the  courage  of  Barratt 
O'Hara. 

His  distinguished  career  as  a  Member 
of  this  body  began  at  the  age  of  66.  Dur- 
ing his  18  years  in  Congress  he  demon- 
strated a  keen  understanding  of  the  Na- 
tion's problems,  and  was  a  dedicated  de- 
fender of  the  rights  of  man.  He  was  a 
tenacious  but  gracious  adversary,  and  a 
man  of  charm,  profound  wisdom,  and 
gentle  humor.  He  will  be  sorely  missed. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family. 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP  CALIPOKinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  has  been  one  of  the  out- 
standing pioneer  leaders  in  the  effort  to 
organize  a  truly  national  program  to 
eliminate  the  dangerous  Impurities  in  the 
air  we  breathe,  and  to  create  the  kind  of 
clean,  wholesome  atmosphere  we  want 
for  ourselves  and  for  our  children. 

For  that  reason.  I  am  happy  to  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  excellent 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Times 
recently,  entitled  "The  Price  of  Clean 
Air." 

The  Times  editorial  writer  accurately 
points  to  the  key  element  in  our  national 
struggle  for  clean  air:  the  overriding 
power  of  an  aroused  public  opinion  de- 
manding that  effective  action  be  taken 
by  both  industry  and  Government  to  win 
the  flght  against  continuing  contamina- 
tion of  the  environment  in  which  we  live 
The  article  follows: 

The  Peice  op  Clean  An 
"The  main  battle  against  smog  has  been 
won." — Charles   M.   Helnen.   chief   engineer, 
emission  control  and  chemical  development 
Chrysler  Corp..  April  9. 

"The  peak  output  of  automobile-produced 
smog  in  Southern  California  definitely  has 
passed — and  will  never  be  as  high  again."— 
Dr.  Fred  Bowdltch.  director  of  emission  con- 
trol, General  Motors.  Aug.  5. 

"The  third  consecutive  smog  alert  was 
caUed  Friday  in  the  Los  Angeles  Basin  as  a 
blazing  sun  continued  to  coek  pollutants  in 
the  air."— The  Times.  Aug.  23. 

There  is  a  kind  of  grim  irony  In  the  recent 
public  concern  over  the  potential  threat  from 
transportation  and  storage  of  military  poi- 
son gases. 

City  dwellers  throughout  the  nation  al- 
ready are  slowly  poisoning  themselves  bv 
inhaling  the  air  polluted  by  automobiles. 
The  threat  is  actual  and  still  unabated. 

Nowhere  Is  the  peril  of  auto-caused  air  pol- 
lution more  serious  than  in  the  Los  Aneeles 
Basin. 

At  least  10.000  persons  leave  each  year  on 
the  advice  of  their  physicians.  The  millions 
that  remain  simply  suffer  and  complain  that 
"something  must  be  done." 

Something  has  been  done.  But  not  enough 
and  not  quickly  enough. 

Although  emission  control  regulations 
have  brought  about  a  reduction  In  the  total 
amount  of  hydrocarbons  and  carbon  monox- 
ide, experts  say  the  skies  over  Los  Angeles 
will  not  be  substantially  cleared  of  pollu- 
tants until  1980. 

That  timetable,  however,  could  be  acceler- 
ated— if  smog  sufferers  would  pay  the  price. 
Air  pollution  control  can  be  as  strict  as 
the  people  want  It  to  be.  Callfsmla  demon- 
strated that  public  pressure  Is  stronger  than 
all  the  auto  industry  lobbyists  when  It  forced 
Detroit  to  Install  smog  control  devices. 

Congress  also  was  responsive  to  the  collec- 
tive outrage  of  Southern  Callfomlans  who 
demanded  that  this  state  be  allowed  to  set 
tougher  emission  standards  than  the  federal 
requirements. 

Although  Detroit  complains.  It  will  comply 
with  the  Increasingly  stringent  regulations 
set  by  the  Legislature  for  new  cars  In  the  1970 
model  year  and  subsequently.  No  Industry 
wants  to  give  up  its  biggest  market. 

But  even  with  improved  devices,  the  flght 
against  smog  moves  slowly  because  a  ma- 
jority of  the  cars  In  the  Los  Angeles  Basin 
still  have  no  exhaust  control  system  at  all. 
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The  total  of  motor  vehicles  In  the  basin, 
moreover,  increases  by  nearly  10%  every  year. 

To  achieve  a  substantial  improvement  In 
air  quality,  therefore,  every  one  of  the  more 
than  4  million  cars  and  trucks  In  Los  Angeles 
County  mtist  be  equipped  with  an  emission 
control  device  in  proper  working  order. 

This  would  mean  that  every  owner  of  a 
pre- 1966  vehicle  would  have  to  assume  not 
only  the  Initial  cost  of  such  a  device  but  also 
the  expense  of  maintenance  and  at  least  an- 
nual Inspection.  In  Los  Angeles  County  alone, 
the  total  price  would  amount  to  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Legislature  mandated  Installation  of 
control  equipment  on  used  cars  but  only  If 
two  acceptable  devices  were  available  and  if 
their  cost  did  not  exceed  $85.  Neither  condi- 
tion has  been  met. 

Much  more  must  be  done  to  develop  feasi- 
ble inspection  of  the  control  systems  Installed 
at  the  factory.  Unlike  the  crankcase  blowby, 
these  devices  cannot  be  properly  Inspected 
with  a  quick  look  under  the  hood. 

So  long  as  the  public  Insists  on  buying  big 
cars  with  excessive  horsepKrwer,  the  fumes 
they  produce  can  be  reduced  only  by  better 
control  equipment  subject  to  periodic  main- 
tenance and  Inspection — until  there  Is  a 
major  breakthrough  In  engines  or  fuel. 

Detroit  says  that  turbine  or  steam  engines 
or  one  powered  with  natural  gas  are  not  yet 
practical  and  may  never  be.  Oil  companies 
similarly  offer  little  encouragement  that  pol- 
lution can  be  reduced  by  modifying  present 
fuels. 

Perhaps.  But  If  the  pubUc  outcry  were  loud 
enough,  more  action  would  be  motivated  In 
industry — and  In  government.  Why  Is  not 
the  federal  government  doing  more  Inde- 
pendent research  In  these  two  areas? 

The  ultimate  cure  was  proposed  by  State 
Sen.  Nicholas  Petrls  (D-Alameda)  when  he 
proposed  that  the  Internal  combustion  engine 
be  outlawed  in  California  In  1975. 

Not  long  ago.  his  bill  would  have  drawn 
nothing  but  laughter  from  his  colleagues. 
This  year  It  passed  the  Senate  and  had  sup- 
port in  the  Assembly  before  being  defeated. 

Life  without  one — or  two  or  three — cars 
seems  unthinkable  to  most  Southern  Call- 
lornlans.  But  life  may  be  unbearable  If  auto- 
caused  air  pollutants  are  not  drastically  cur- 
tailed, and  before  1980. 

The  air  can  be  made  cleaner.  Just  as  other 
kinds  of  environmental  pollution  can  be  con- 
trolled. But  smog  win  not  diminish  until 
the  public  demands — and  supports — correc- 
tive action. 


H.R.     6967     AND     H.R.     8769— NEWS- 
PAPER PRESERVATION  ACT 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill, 
H.R.  6967,  and  one  which  I  cosponsored 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  HJl. 
8769.  are  bsth  identical  to  H.R.  279. 

As  a  general  nile,  I  favor  the  antitrust 
laws  and  frown  upon  making  exceptions 
to  them.  First,  because  I  think  exceptions 
tend  to  make  bad  law,  and  second,  be- 
cause I  feel  the  antitrust  laws  serve  the 
important  function  of  preserving  and 
promoting  competition  in  our  economic 
system. 

However,  I  believe  in  this  instance,  a 
strong  ctise  can  be  made  for  exempting 
joint  newspaper  operating  arrangements 
from  the  antitrust  laws  without  doing 
harm  to  free  competition. 

As  Members  are  well  aware,  these  bills 
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will  affect  primarily  those  two  newspaper 
cities  where  one  of  the  papers  is  In 
financial  dlfSculties  and  likely  to  cease 
publication  unless  it  can  enter  into  a 
joint  operating  arrangement  with  its 
healthy  rival,  and  thus  preserve  two  in- 
dependent voices  for  the  particular  city 
or  area  serviced  by  these  papers. 

While  opponents  may  argue  that  this 
legislation  will  permit  these  two  papers 
to  set  identical  advertising  and  circula- 
tion rates,  I  think  we  must  be  practical. 
Look  around  you.  In  nearly  every  city, 
where  the  service  and  coverage  offered 
are  comparable,  even  though  the  com- 
peting papers  are  printed  and  published 
independently  their  rates  are  compar- 
able if  not  identical  and  legally  so.  This 
is  so  because  no  law  prevents  a  business 
from  independently  deciding  to  revise  its 
rates  to  match  those  of  its  competitor. 
It  would  only  be  illegal  if  they  conspired 
to  set  the  prices  as  I  understand  It. 

I  am  no  lawyer  and  I  am  sure  there 
are  other  legal  aspects  to  be  considered 
with  which  I  am  not  familiar,  but  it 
seems  to  me  as  a  nonlawyer  that  what 
these  bills  propose  to  do  detracts  little 
from  the  antitrust  laws  in  exchange  for 
preserving  an  independent  editorial 
voice. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  motivation  for 
advocating  this  legislation  is  my  belief, 
based  on  what  I  have  been  told,  that 
joint  operating  arrangements  will  pre- 
serve jobs.  Where  the  weaker  of  the  two 
papers  would  be  likely  to  cease  publica- 
tion and  go  out  of  business,  thus  elimi- 
nating all  the  jobs  that  paper  created, 
a  joint  operation  will  act  to  save  those 
jobs,  or  most  of  them,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  lost. 

Independence  of  the  press  has  played 
a  large  role  in  helping  us  maintain  our 
individual  freedoms  In  this  country  and 
I  believe  passage  of  this  legislation  will 
aid  in  continuing  that  tradition. 

For  these  reasons,  I  hope  the  House 
will  give  this  legislation  its  favorable 
consideration. 


SENATOR  WILLIAMS  ADDRESSES 
NATIONAL  ZIONIST  ORGANIZA- 
TION 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP   NEW    JERSST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
August  31,  1969.  Senator  Harrison  A. 
Williams,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey 
delivered  a  major  address  to  the  72d  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  Zionist  Orga- 
nization of  America.  In  a  sensitive  and 
realistic  manner.  Senator  Wh-liams  has 
called  upon  the  United  States  and  the 
world  "to  unite  with  Israel  in  the  pursuit 
of  peace." 
"The  address  follows: 

ADDRESS  BT  SENATOR  HARRISON  A.  WnXIAMS,  JB. 

Early  this  summer,  I  visited  Tad  Vashem, 
the  memorial  to  the  six  million.  The  horror  of 
an  Insane  mind's  solution  to  the  "Jewish 
Problem"  was  brought  home  very  hard.  So 
was  the  realization  that  for  thousands  of 
years  the  world  has  pursued  similar  solutions 
to   the  "Jewish  Problem."  Whether  It  was 
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Pharoah  or  Hitler,  the  Roman  Empire,  or  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  none  has  succeeded. 
The  win  of  the  Jewish  people  to  survive  as  a 
people  has  overcome. 

Here  we  are  In  1969,  witnesses  to  another 
effort  to  destroy  the  Jewish  State.  Terrorists, 
harbored  by  the  surrounding  Arab  states, 
dally  take  their  heavy  toll  of  civilian  lives. 
Only  last  week,  Jerusalem  was  subjected  to 
the  flrst  mortar  attack  since  the  six-day  war. 
Now  Nasser  and  Hussein  have  called  for  a 
holy  war,  a  war  whose  sole  purpose,  and  let 
no  nation  be  fooled,  whose  sole  purpose  Is 
the  destruction  of  Israel. 

With  this  as  the  background,  we  meet  here 
In  Los  Angeles  for  the  seventy-second  na- 
tional convention  of  the  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  America.  The  ZOA  honors,  tonight,  a 
military  hero  who  has  fought  In  three  wars 
m  twenty  years  to  defend  the  Jewish  State. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ZOA  Invites  a  United 
States  Senator,  who  Is  not  Jewish,  to  be  a 
guest  speaker. 

This,  I  think.  Is  appropriate.  You  have  a 
right  to  hear  from  the  non-Jewish  world 
what  our  response  will  be  to  the  latest  solu- 
tion of  the  "Jewish  Problem." 

In  short,  before  I  dwell  on  particulars,  our 
response  must  be  a  resounding,  wholehearted 
commitment  to  the  continued  existence  of  a 
secure  Israel.  Our  efforts  to  solve  the  Middle 
East  crisis  must  be  centered  on  one  basic 
premise — Israel's  right  to  life  as  a  state.  The 
other  issues,  as  Important  as  they  are,  can 
be  solved,  perhaps  they  can  even  be  negoti- 
ated. But  life  itself:  the  continued  Integrity 
of  the  State  of  Israel,  must  be  non- 
negotiable. 

As  I  see  the  Middle  East  crisis.  In  1969,  we 
must  be  concerned  with  three  major  goals. 
These  goals,  succinctly  stated  are  Peace,  Se- 
curity and  Development. 

During  my  short  stay  in  Israel,  several 
opi>ortunltles  arose  to  discuss  the  Issues  of 
peace  with  the  Prime  Minister,  Mrs.  Melr. 
with  the  Foreign  Minister.  Abba  Eban,  and 
with  several  others,  both  high  government 
officials  and  ordinary  vitally  concerned 
citizens. 

On  one  thing,  more  so  than  anything 
else.  Israel  speaks  with  one  clear  voice.  Peace 
cannot  be  achieved  In  the  Middle  East  by 
the  imposition  of  the  will  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  any  combination  of  these  countries, 
or  any  or  all  of  the  United  Nations.  Peace 
can  only  be  arrived  at  in  Israel  when  Israel 
and  her  Arab  neighbors  sit  down  at  the  peace 
table  and  negotiate  an  across-the-table 
peace — when  Israel  and  her  neighbors  both 
sign  the  document  which  assures  the  secure 
and  continued  existence  of  Israel  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

As  one  reflects  on  this  key  position.  It 
becomes  more  clearly  obvious  that  no  other 
possibility  can  serve  the  prospects  of  peace. 
We  should  have  learned  that  lesson  a  long 
time  ago.  Twice  before,  Israel  has  permitted 
other  nations  to  establish  the  armistice 
terms  in  the  Middle  Elast.  Twice  before  other 
nations  have  "guaranteed"  those  armistice 
and  cease-flre  terms.  Twice  before,  those 
guarantees  have  been  demonstrated  to  be 
worth  no  more  than  the  paper  on  which 
they  were  written. 

It  seems  to  be  obvious  that  the  United 
States,  and  the  Soviet  Union — if  it  will,  cim 
play  a  very  useful  role  in  helping  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  the  peace  of  the  Middle 
East.  That  role,  however,  cannot  extend  to 
the  Imposition  of  the  terms  of  a  peace  In 
that  area  of  the  world.  The  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  can  foster  an  at- 
mosphere of  peace. 

For  example,  the  Soviet  Union,  which  now 
apparently,  and  for  some  time,  has  been  the 
leading  Influence  in  several  countries  of  the 
Middle  East,  can  easily  control  Nasser's  war- 
like intentions  by  controlling  the  armaments 
he  receives.  The  complete  reliance  Nasser 
places  on  Soviet  weaponry  was  pointed  out 
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by  Mrs.  Melr  irhen  she  reminded  me  that 
every  Israeli  hilled  both  during  and  since 
the  six-day  w^r,  was  killed  by  a  Russian 
weapon. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
do  more  to  fo4t«r  peace  In  the  Middle  East 
by  clearly  an^  unequivocally  announcing 
and  reiterating  its  unreserved  oomznltment 
to  the  continued  integrity  of  the  State  of 
Israel  than  by  trying  to  be  a  power  broker 
in  the  area.  W4  should  have  learned  our  les- 
sons. We  raised  Hussein  on  the  pedestal  of 
visiting  royalty,  and  continue  to  ourry  favor 
with  him.  But  he  still  calls  for  a  holy  war. 

liSt  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
agree  that  Iara#l  must  continue  to  exist.  Let 
the  United  Stataee  and  the  Soviet  Union  agree 
that  the  parties  to  the  dispute  must  sit  down 
at  the  peace  taible  to  resolve  their  own  dif- 
ferences. And  10t  the  United  States  and  So- 
viet Union  agr^e  that  they  will  do  all  that 
they  can  to  heljJ  all  the  nations  of  the  Middle 
East  to  thrive  Ip  peace,  not  In  war. 

One  cannoit  Help  but  wonder  at  the  gross 
folly  of  mankinfa.  The  Soviet  Union  has  Just 
spent  $1  blUlonJln  aid  to  Egypt.  Has  that  aid 
Improved  the  living  conditions  of  even  one 
human  being  In  Egypt?  No.  It  has  not. 

That  aid,  had  It  been  for  economic  devel- 
opment, could  t  ave  improved  the  lot  of  mll- 
Mons  ©f-  underjirlvileged  people,  an  admlr- 
«ble  goni.  It  alio  would  have  been  a  giant 
step  forward  In  securing  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  would  have  offered  Egypt  the  op- 
portunity to  feed  on  the  nourishment  of 
economic  develdpment  rather  than  on  the 
poisons  of  blgo  ,ry  and  hatred. 

Some  have  ai  gued  that  there  cannot  be 
a  peace  until  Israel  has  withdrawn  to  her 
pre-1967  borders.  Others  argue  that  there 
cannot  be  a  wit  idrawal  until  there  Is  peace. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  fruitless  battle 
of  words   and  s  og^ans. 

In  the  first  pUce,  let  us  analyze  the  geog- 
raphy and  people  involved.  We  are  talking 
about  five  different  locations. 

First  there  is  the  Golan  Heights,  left  un- 
cultivated for  tw  enty  years  and  used  by  Syria 
for  only  one  pi  rpose — namely,  to  bombard 
peaceful  Israeli  farming  settlements  in  the 
valley  below. 

Then  there  Is  he  Sinai  Peninsula.  Its  min- 
eral resources  ha  ve  been  minimally  exploited 
by  European  anl  American  companies.  But 
Egypt's  only  us;  for  it  was  as  a  military 
threat  against  Israel,  using  Sharm-el-Sheikh 
to  seal   off  the    julf  of  Elat. 

We  move  up  ;he  Mediterranean  Coast  to 
the  Gaza  Strip :  -ef uge  for  Palestlnean  Arabs 
and  natives  of  Ciaza,  owing  no  allegiance  to 
any  of  the  Aral  nations.  Indeed,  the  Arab 
nations  will  do  nothing  and  have  done  noth- 
ing to  improve  taeir  lives. 

The  West  Bans  of  the  Jordan,  presents  a 
somewhat  different  problem.  First,  we  must 
remember  that  until  twenty  years  ago.  it  was 
not  part  of  Jord&n,  because  Jordan  did  not 
exist.  It  Is  inhabited  by  Palestlnean  Arabs, 
most  of  whom  iave  no  political  allegiance 
to  the  Bedouin  kingdom  across  the  river.  It 
also  comprises  thp  idea  and  population  which 
could  benefit  mfcst  directly  from  economic 
ties  to  Israel.        | 

Last,  is  the  Soly  City.  If  the  world.  In- 
cluding the  Arai  world,  has  an  interest  In 
that  city.  Its  Interest  is  in  the  assurance  that 
there  wUl  be  op^  access  to  all  holy  places, 
for  all  religious  denominations.  I  think  the 
world  would  do  Veil  to  remember  that  only 
since  the  city  vkaa  unified  two  years  ago, 
under  Israeli  control,  has  there  been  that 
free  access. 

The  fire  at  the  mosque  ten  days  ago  U  be- 
ing used  by  Calr«,  Amman  and  Damascus  to 
demonstrate  that  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem 
must  be  returnetl  to  Arab  hands.  If  one  could 
blame  the  ruling  government  for  such  things 
as  fires,  then  the  Arabs  have  no  great  claim. 
For,  this  same  Aioeque  was  in  flames  five 
years  ago,  as  was  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
SepiUcher  in  1949. 

As  unfortunat^  as  the  fire  was,  and  It  Is  a 
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loss,  not  Just  to  the  Moslem  world,  although 
Moslems  are  most  directly  affected.  It  must 
be  recognized  for  what  It  Is — an  act  of  an 
admitted  arsonist  who  attempted  the  same 
act  two  years  ago.  He  was  neither  an  Israeli 
nor  a  Jew,  though  that  should  be  irrelevant. 
What  Is  to  be  done  with  these  territories 
lying  within  the  cease-fire  lines?  Recently, 
the  local  press  in  the  United  States  has  noted 
the  dispute  in  Israel  over  the  Labor  Party 
platform  regarding  the  return  of  conquered 
territories.  This  dispute  has  been  fomenting 
for  some  time  in  Israel.  Yet  the  Press  in  ttiis 
country  tends  to  make  the  dispute  larger 
than  it  is.  What  I  mean  Is  that  there  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  that  much  disagree- 
ment between  Golda  Meir  and  Abba  Eban  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Moehe  Dayan  on  the  other. 
Mrs.  Melr's  position,  for  example,  has  not 
changed  since  I  spoke  with  her  back  in  May. 
SRe  said  then,  as  she  says  now,  that  Israel 
will  not  return  Jerusalem;  that  Israel  will 
never  again  subject  itself  to  the  Indefensible 
position  under  the  Golan  Heights,  and  that 
regarding  all  the  other  conquered  terri- 
tories, as  she  put  It,  "Israel  will  not  give 
back  any  territory  which  gives  her  enemies 
a  natural  advantage  over  Israel." 

Her  differences  with  Moshe  Dayan  appear 
to  be  more  of  a  difference  In  negotiating 
style  and  tactics  than  a  difference,  neces- 
sarily, In  the  needs  of  Israeli  security.  For 
example,  I  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  the 
poeslbility  that  Mrs.  Melr  would  be  any 
more  willing  than  Moshe  Dayan  to  return 
control  over  the  Straits  of  Tiran  to  Egypt, 
unconditionally.  Yet,  Moshe  Dayan  says  so 
now.  Mrs.  Meir  would  rather  sit  down  at  the 
bargaining  table  without  having  made  that 
a  prior  condition  to  bargaining. 

I  believe  each  position  has  its  bargaining 
advantages  and  bargaining  disadvantages. 
More  Important,  however,  I  think.  Is  the 
realization  that  Israel  In  refusing,  as  she 
undoubtedly  will,  to  return  the  Straits  of 
Tlran  to  Egyptian  control,  is  taking  a  posi- 
tion which  Is  absolutely  vital  to  her  future 
existence  as  a  secure  state  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  same  can  possibly  be  said  for  the  Go- 
lan Heights.  It  would  be  inappropriate  and 
perhaps  even  improper  for  this  Senator  to 
suggest  that  should  or  what  should  not  be 
bargalnable  from  Israel's  position.  I  can 
only  refiect  on  my  own  feeUngs,  as  well  as 
the  feelings  one  must  get  from  residents  of 
the  area,  as  I  looked  up  at  the  Golan  Heights 
and  then  looked  down  from  the  bunkers  to 
the  valley  below. 

From  those  bunkers,  the  Syrian  soldiers 
had  clear  view  and  clear  range  on  all  of  the 
farming  settlements  in  the  valley.  And,  one 
should  note  that  that's  all  there  Is  in  that 
valley— peaceful  farming  settlements.  One 
man  I  met,  a  Moroccan  refugee,  had  had  his 
house  shot  out  from  under  him  three  times, 
yet  he  doggedly  insisted  on  staying  in  his 
"home."  Israel,  obviously,  wUl  never  put  her 
farmers  in   that  position  again. 

The  point  is  really  very  simple.  The  only 
interest  the  Arab  nations  have  had  in  the 
past  in  these  areas  has  been  as  a  military 
and  political  threat  to  the  existence  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  If  the  Arab  naUons  are  will- 
ing  to  live  in  peace  with  Israel,  they  will  be 
able  to  negotiate  sectu-e  borders  If  the  Arab 
nations  are  not  willing  to  live  In  peace  with 
Israel,  neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
country  should  be  agreeable  to  allowing  the 
Arab  nations  to  use  those  areas  once  again 
to  threaten  Israel. 

Peace,  not  war.  must  be  our  theme.  Eco- 
nomic development,  not  wanton  destruction 
must  be  our  goal. 

When  I  met  with  Mrs.  Melr,  Just  3 
months  ago,  she  made  one  comment  that  has 
lodged  Itself  in  my  mind.  She  said:  "No  one 
likes  having  the  only  decent  flat  In  a  bad 
neighborhood."  She  was  saying  that  Israel, 
rather  than  fighting  with  her  neighbors, 
would  rather  Join  with  them  in  developing 
the  area. 
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So  many  mutual  benefits  could  be  de- 
rived from  Joint  Israel-Arab  efforts  In  de- 
velopment. Many  of  the  benefits  would  be 
oi  greater  significance  to  the  Arabs,  at  least 
initially,  than  to  the  Israelis. 

One  tjfplcal  example  came  to  mind  as  I 
travelled  throiigh  Gallllee  up  to  the  Golan 
Heights.  To  get  up  to  the  Heights,  you  have 
to  cross  the  "green  line."  What  an  appropriate 
description.  Looking  down  at  the  valley  from 
the  burnt-out  Syrian  bunkers,  you  see  a 
sharp  dividing  line  running  the  full  length 
of  the  valley.  On  one  side,  the  Israeli  side, 
the  valley  is  green.  Vegetation  abounds.  Ir-' 
rigation  canals  criss-cross  the  land.  On  the 
other  side,  the  land  is  a  pale  brown.  Although 
a  river  runs  through  this  formerly  Syrian 
territory,  no  crops  had  been  planted. 

It  is  painful  to  think  of  what  might  have 
been,  had  the  leadership  of  the  Arab  coun- 
tries stopped  their  war  posturing  and  worked 
with  Israel  on  land  reclamation  projects,  on 
projects  to  develop  and  control  the  Jordan 
River. 

One  can  only  imagine  the  Inestimable 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  all  the  nations  of 
the  Middle  East  from  Israel's  efforts  to 
harness  solar  energy  and  to  desalinate  the 
area's  water  supply. 

Peaceful  relations  and  Joint  economic  and 
social  development  could  convert  the  Middle 
East  from  a  wasteland  Into  a  productive, 
fertile,  habitable  land  able  to  support  Us 
millions  of  inhabitants. 

And  Israel  has  been  ready  and  willing.  In- 
deed even  anxious  to  undertake  these  Joint 
programs.  Israel's  alternative  Is  to  help  to 
make  the  entire  neighborhood  decent.  What 
can  the  United  States,  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
if  it  will,  do  to  foster  such  development? 

As  a  United  States  Senator,  one  thing 
comes  to  mind  immediately.  A  bill  has  Just 
been  Introduced  which  all  of  us  must  Join  in 
supporting.  It  offers  the  realization  of  a 
dream,  not  only  Israel's  dream  nor  a  dream 
for  the  Middle  East,  but  for  all  of  mankind: 
aid  in  Israel's  desalination  project.  The  funds 
were  part  of  the  budget  sent  up  to  Congress 
by  the  outgoing  administration.  They  have 
not  been  Included,  however,  In  the  revised 
budget.  I  trust  the  Congress  will  rectify  that 
Judgment. 

The  bill  would  authorize  a  $40-mllllon 
investment  by  the  United  States.  I  say  In- 
vestment, because  that's  Just  what  it  is;  an 
investment  In  peace  and  prosperity.  Israel  Is 
already  succeeding  in  the  deeallnatlon  of 
10 'r  brackish  waters.  If  she  can  Improve  on 
that,  and  convert  saltier  waters,  the  entire 
wasteland  can  be  regained. 

Israel  has  proven  that  It  can  be  done;  on 
a  smaller  scale.  The  United  States  now  has 
the  opportunity  of  investing  in  an  expansion 
of  this  vital  program  for  the  benefit  of  man. 
Let's  get  on  with  the  labors  of  peace,  in- 
stead of  the  agonies  of  war.  Let  the  United 
States  take  the  lead  in  bringing  overwhelm- 
ing moral  and  political  pressure  to  bear  on 
Nasser,  Hussein  and  the  other  Arab  leaders 
to  compel  them  to  give  up  their  goal  of 
polltlclde  and  to  meet  the  Israelis  In  direct, 
across-the-table  peace  negotiations. 

Let  the  United  States,  imllaterally  if 
necessary,  demonstrate  its  faith  in  the  Mid- 
dle East's  future,  a  future  premised  on  the 
continued  existence  of  Israel,  by  Investing  in 
her  efforts  to  benefit  mankind. 

With  the  new  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  only  two  weeks 
away,  let  the  word  go  forth  that  the  United 
States  is  wholeheartedly  committed  to  the 
continued  existence  and  integrity  of  a  se- 
cure, and  I  stress  the  word  secure,  Israel; 
a  State  of  Israel  which  can  be  freed  from 
the  ever-present  needs  to  defend  her  right 
to  exist  and  can  direct  her  energies  to  the 
improvement  of  her  neighborhood,  her  en- 
tire neighborhood. 

Let  the  United  States,  and  the  world,  for 
once,  unite  with  Israel  in  the  pursuit  of 
F>eace. 


September  8,  1969 

TRIBUTE  TO  MISS  ESTHER  LAZARUS 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    MARYLANt) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Spe€iker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  a  resident 
of  my  congressional  district,  Miss  Esther 
Lazarus,  of  1  Warrenton  Road.  Balti- 
more, who  retired  as  director  of  the  Bal- 
timore City  Department  of  Social 
Services,  after  31  years  of  devoted  pub- 
lic service. 

The  unselfish  and  dedicated  service  of 
this  great  lady  was  outlined  in  a  letter 
to  the  editor  in  our  Baltimore  papers,  by 
Mrs.  Inge  Palk  Barron,  of  2100  West 
Rogers  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.,  which  I 
believe  very  graphically  points  out  the 
wonderful  service  Miss  Lazarus  rendered 
to  the  people  of  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
To  Miss  Lazarus,  I  extend  my  own  best 
wishes  for  health  and  happiness  in  her 
well-earned  years  of  retirement. 

I  insert  Mrs.  Barron's  letter  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Baltimore,  Mo. 
To  the  EnrroB. 

Dear  Sir:  An  Important  era  has  come  to 
an  end  In  the  City  of  Baltimore  and  the  State 
of  Maryland.  Esther  Lazarus  Is  retiring  eis  the 
Director  of  the  Baltimore  City  Department 
of  Social  Services  after  thirty-one  years  of 
devoted  public  service.  It  Is  of  course  impos- 
sible to  thank  her  adequately  or  give  her  the 
recognition  she  so  richly  deserves  for  every- 
thing that  she  has  done,  nor  would  she  ex- 
pect this.  To  her  the  knowledge  that  she  has 
served  to  the  best  of  her  ability  and  has  been 
useful  to  our  community  Is  enough. 

Therefore  this  message  is  addressed  to  the 
community  because  it  may  be  helpful  to 
everyone  to  know  a  little  more  what  the  years 
of  Miss  Lazarus'  directorship  have  meant  to 
some  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to 
know  her.  It  may  inspire  all  of  us  towatd  a 
higher  standard  of  excellence  no  matter  what 
our  vocation  may  be  and  more  Important,  It 
may  re-awaken  in  each  of  iis  the  spirit  of 
compassion  and  the  reverence  for  life  which 
is  Inherent  In  every  human  being.  Her  Inspi- 
ration may  lead  to  a  renewal  of  our  youthful 
Idealism  and  enable  all  of  us  to  work  to- 
gether to  make  this  a  better  society  for 
everyone. 

Miss  Lazarus  has  administered  the  Depart- 
ment over  the  past  three  decades  under  cir- 
cumstances that  might  have  broken  the  spirit 
of  the  staunchest  man  during  periods  of  un- 
precedented social,  polltlcia  and  economic 
upheavals.  The  fact  that  she  has  been  able 
to  adjust  to  these  changes  and  to  provide  the 
kind  of  leadership  that  has  anticipated  many 
of  them,  sp>eaks  to  her  eternal  youth  and  to 
her  greatness.  She  has  made  the  Baltimore 
City  Department,  with  the  help  of  a  devoted 
and  a  loyal  staff,  Into  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing Institutions  In  our  nation. 

Miss  Lazarus  is  a  woman  small  in  stature — 
but  with  gigantic  courage  and  goodness  of 
heart.  She  is  one  of  the  truly  great  hu- 
manitarians of  our  times — a  woman  who 
cares  deeply  about  all  people  and  who  un- 
selfishly devotes  all  of  her  energies  working 
for  the  dignity  of  man  and  a  better  world 
for  everyone. 

Esther  Lazarus  can  Indeed  stand  tall  in 
the  company  of  oiu-  great  national  heroes 
for  she  has  contributed  as  much  to  the 
progress  of  man's  quest  for  human  rights  and 
freedom  as  the  most  famous  of  them.  She 
has  fought  fearlessly  for  the  right  of  every 
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human  being  to  live  his  life  In  dignity— free 
from  want  and  oppression.  She  has  battled 
constantly  against  discrimination  and  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  gaining  clvU  rights  for  all 
people.  She  was  an  advocate  for  the  poor 
and  the  dependent  long  before  it  became 
fashionable.  She  has  encouraged  client  par- 
ticipation long  before  it  was  demanded  by 
the  more  vocal  groups.  She  has  stood  up  cou- 
rageously to  Governors,  Mayors,  legislators, 
bureaucrats,  boards,  committees,  taxpayers 
and  even  the  press  and  has  sought  equal 
rights  and  privileges  for  all  people.  She  has 
pleaded  for  an  end  to  poverty  and  has  asked 
for  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  all.  She  has 
patiently  tried  to  explain  the-much-crltl- 
clzed-welfare-program  by  putting  the  blsone 
where  It  belongs — on  society! 

And  yet  she  has  never  shirked  the  re- 
sponsibility of  trying  to  administer  an 
archaic  public  assistance  system  that  no- 
body likes  and  that  is  recognized  by  every- 
one as  being  in  need  of  major  reforms.  She 
and  her  staff  have  always  followed  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  State  and  Federal  policy 
but  at  the  same  time  have  worked  hard  to 
try  to  change  them.  Often  they  have  suc- 
ceeded. She  has  been  a  pioneer  and  an  In- 
novator and  many  of  her  Ideas  have  won 
national  and  International  recognition.  She 
has  Inspired  many  people  in  the  profession 
to  become  more  effective  in  their  Jobs,  and 
former  alumni  of  the  Baltimore  City  De- 
partment of  Social  Services  are  scattered  all 
over  the  nation.  Many  follow  her  philosophy. 
It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  she  will  be  able 
to  continue  to  inspire  young  social  workers 
and  administrators  In  her  new  role  as  a 
teacher  at  the  University  of  Maryland  School 
of  Social  Work. 

Miss  Laa«rus  has  received  many  honors 
and  much  acclaim  and  like  all  great  persons 
she  has  evoked  extreme  emotions  In  i)eople. 
There  are  many  that  love  and  revere  her; 
there  are  those  who  do  not.  She  has  often 
been  misunderstood  and  attacked  severely 
by  critics  as  a  symbol  of  the  welfare  system. 
If  this  has  ever  affected  her  she  has  never 
shown  It.  In  fact  she  Is  equally  unconcerned 
about  praise  or  criticism  because  she  always 
knows  she  is  doing  her  very  best  and  that 
is  all  that  can  be  expected  of  any  person. 

Miss  Lazarus  is  leaving  us  a  great  legacy: 
To  her  successor,  Mr.  Maurice  Harmon,  she 
is  leaving  a  challenging  position,  difficult  to 
fill,  but  with  the  opportunity  to  be  of  great 
service  to  many  people.  To  her  staff  she  Is 
leaving  a  tradition  of  excellence  and  a  blue- 
print of  plans  and  ideas  that  need  to  be 
crystallized  before  being  put  Into  practice. 
To  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council  she  is 
leaving  a  Depsu-tment  that  Is  outstanding  in 
the  nation,  staffed  by  public  servants  who 
for  the  most  part  truly  care  about  the  people 
they  serve  and  who  are  committed  to  the 
principle  of  helping  people  to  help  them- 
selves. To  the  community  she  Is  leaving  a 
Department  that  will  continue  to  provide 
idealistic  leadership  and  fight  for  social  re- 
forms. To  all  of  us  she  is  leaving  the  chal- 
lenge to  finally  realize  our  own  responsi- 
bility for  the  failure  of  society  to  serve  all 
of  its  citizens  and  the  Inspiration  to  carry 
on  her  work  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
changes.  But  most  of  all  she  is  leaving  us 
her  faith  In  the  basic  goodness  of  human 
beings,  her  firm  belief  In  the  dignity  of  man 
and  her  trust  that  the  people  of  Baltimore 
and  In  the  State  of  Maryland  have  really 
begun  to  care  what  happens  in  our  society 
and  will  work  hard  to  make  this  the  kind 
of  community  where  all  people  shall  have 
the  opportunity  to  live  productively  and  play 
their  part  in  bringing  about  better  things  for 
themselves  and  for  their  children. 
Let  us  all  be  worthy  of  that  trust! 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  INOE  Falk  Barkon. 
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MASS  TRANSIT  TRUST  FUND 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  calitomha 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
National  Governors  Conference  on  Sep- 
tember 2  unanimously  supported  a  trust 
fund  approach  to  financing  urban  msiss 
transit  systems.  I  believe  the  Governors 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
growing  national  dialog  on  the  vital  sub- 
ject of  pro\ading  adequate  rapid  trans- 
portation for  our  citizens  who  live  in 
major  metropolitan  population  centers. 
Pew  will  disagree  that  mass  transit 
needs  a  dependable,  long-range  method 
of  financing,  with  an  assured  Federal 
commitment  as  a  fimding  guarantee, 
similar  to  that  provided  by  our  outstand- 
ing highway  trust  fund. 

I  have  supported  this  approach,  and 
my  bill,  H.R.  9143.  would  establish  a  mass 
transit  trust  fund  along  the  lines  of  the 
concept  endorsed  by  the  National  League 
of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors. 

So,  I  was  encouraged  to  read  a  fine 
editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  entitled  "Transit:  A 
$10  Billion  Answer,"  which  also  sup- 
ported this  position. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion, I  include  in  the  Record  the  Times' 
editorial : 

Transit;    A  $10  Biluon  Answer 
(Note. — Issue:  The  Administration  transit 
program  looks  good  on  paper.  But  can  systems 
be  built  without  trust  fund  financing?) 

President  Nixon's  proposal  to  drop  $10  bil- 
lion In  public  transportation  fareboxes  both 
pleased  and  disappointed  officials  of  local 
government. 

Although  no  other  administration  has  of- 
fered so  comprehensive  a  support  program, 
the  means  of  financing  mass  transit  systems 
has  stirred  growing  controversy. 

Mr.  Nixon's  own  party  generally  has  held 
that  developing  alternatives  to  the  private 
automobile  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
local  Jurisdictions.  House  Republicans  even 
opposed  the  modest  transportation  assistance 
program  now  in  effect. 

The  Administration  bill,  however,  declares 
that  rapid  urbanization  "has  made  the  ability 
of  all  citizens  to  move  quickly  and  at  reason- 
able cost  an  urgent  national  problem." 

Local  officials  liked  the  Administration's 
rhetoric  but  not  the  results  of  White  House 
arguments  over  financing  the  12-year  pro- 
gram. The  mayors  wanted  a  trust  fund,  sim- 
ilar to  the  means  of  paying  for  the  interstate 
highway  system.  What  they  got  was  some- 
thing called  "contract  authority." 

The  President's  program,  in  essence,  would 
commit  Congress  to  the  spending  of  $10  bil- 
lion in  2-1  matching  grants  to  local  Jurisdic- 
tions for  capital  outlay  and  research  projects. 
Funding,  however,  would  be  subject  to  con- 
gressional appropriation  each  year. 

Such  a  plan  may  look  good  on  paper,  the 
mayors  contend,  but  it  provides  no  basis  for 
the  kind  of  long-term  bond  financing  needed 
for  the  building  of  transit  systems.  The  same 
argument  was  made  by  Transportation  Secre- 
tary John  Volpe,  who  also  pushed  for  a  tran- 
sit trust  fund. 

The  Times  believes  that  adequate  public 
transportation  is  so  Important  an  urban  need 
that  Congress  should  establish  a  trust  fund 
to  assure  stable  financing. 
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As  PrMtdent:  Nixon  himself  said  "Until  we 
make  public  tansportatlon  an  attractive  al- 
ternative to  private  car  use.  we  will  never  be 
able  to  biUld  Hlgbways  fast  enough  to  avoid 
congee  tlon." 

Some  of  the  revenue  now  going  Into  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  use  In  urban  areas, 
therefore,  should  be  diverted  to  the  financing 
of  transit  system  construction.  Taxes  on 
highway  users  would  be  well  spent  If  they 
slow  the  proliferation  of  vehicles  and  make 
city  and  suburban  freeways  less  congested. 

Even  with  proper  financing,  the  $10  Wlllon 
program  cannot  ease  all  the  traffic  Jams  of 
a  nation  whoea  cities  will  have  another  100 
million  population  by  the  year  2000.  Cali- 
fornia, for  Instaiice,  could  only  expect  a  maxi- 
mum of  13^  %  of  the  available  funds  In  one 
year — hardly  a  bonanza  for  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  San  Diego  and  other  cities 

Yet  federal  h«Ip  could  be  a  significant  fac- 
tor In  acceleratttng  the  Southern  Oallfomla 
Rapid  Transit  District's  more  fiexlble  ap- 
proach to  mass  transit,  which  Involves  more 
Innovative  use  of  buses  as  well  as  other  trans- 
portation mode^. 

Congress  shoiild  act  this  year  on  effective 
financing  for  alternatives  to  the  private  auto- 
mobile— and  thje  concrete,  congestion  and 
fumes  It  causes. < 


DON  BRUCl 


A  RARE  COMBINA- 
TION 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

JOF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOU^  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 
Thursdaji  September  4,  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  JMr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
passing  of  oiig  friend  and  former  col- 
league, Hon.  Donald  C.  Bruce,  shocked 
and  saddened  all  who  had  known  htm 
and  valued  his  friendship. 

The  followini;  tribute,  which  appeared 
in  the  Indianapolis  News  of  September 
5,  1969,  and  wis  written  by  M.  Stanton 
Evans,  Is  a  moylng  eulogy  to  a  man  who 
will  be  sorely  n^sed : 

Don  BaucE^  A  Rare  Combination 
(Bi  Stan  Evans) 
The  many  friends  of  Donald  C   Bruce  were 
stunned  this  we^  to  hear  of  his  passing  at 
the  youthful  age  |of  48. 

His  death  Is  a  'staggering  loss  for  all  who 
believe  in  the  e»entlals  of  limited  govern- 
ment and  a  want  firm  defense  of  Its  princi- 
ples. No  spokesman  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
was  more  eloquenjt  or  persuasive  In  Its  behalf. 
To  lose  a  voice  l^ke  this  Is  a  blow  to  liber- 
tarians and  conservatives  not  only  here  but 
elsewhere  througaout  the  country. 

Bruce  was  well-known  to  Indianapolis  citi- 
zens not  only  as  a  jtwo-term  congressman  who 
compiled  an  outstanding  record  but  as  a 
long-time  radio  1  broadcaster  and  public 
speaker  In  our  cl|ty.  He  rose  to  prominence 
as  a  keen  studentj  and  opponent  of  Commu- 
nism and  as  a  forceful  advocate  of  the  free 
American  system  kind  Its  constitutional  bal- 
ances. His  record  In  Congress  was  among  the 
best. 

Dons  passing  li  particularly  hard  to  be- 
lieve not  only  because  of  his  age  but  because 
he  was  a  big  and|  active  man  whose  energy 
seemed  Inexhaustjlble  He  would  generally 
lose  weight  during  campaign  seasons  but 
seldom  showed  signs  of  fatigue  ot  Ulness. 
This  writer  saw  Him  less  than  two  months 
ago  at  a  political  gathering  and  he  seemed 
In  all  essential  respects  to  be  the  Don  Bruce 
of  old,  his  zest  for  tackling  the  Issues  before 
the  nation  unabaled. 
What  most  people   will   remember   about 
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Don  was  his  unparalleled  abUlty  to  dlscuaa 
tough  questions  with  a  force  and  clarity 
which  had  enormoxjs  poUUcal  Impact.  During 
hla  congressional  campaigns  he  would  do 
something  few  other  poUtlcal  figures  are  able 
to  do:  Simply  sit  down  In  front  of  a  televi- 
sion camera  for  five  minutes  and  talk  directly 
to  the  viewers  at  home,  without  script  or 
notes. 

The  sense  of  timing  which  allowed  him  to 
conduct  these  sessions  within  the  allotted 
span  of  minutes  had  of  course  been  sharp- 
ened by  years  as  a  broadcaster.  His  powers  of 
expression  were  formed  from  years  of  study 
and  a  keen  intelligence  which  sorted  the 
data  In  philosophical  perspective.  But  the 
effect  he  had  on  an  audience  rose  from  his 
own  sense  of  dedicated  mission — an  urgent 
concern  for  America  which  he  transmitted 
to  his  listeners. 

Don  was  a  rare  phenomenon  In  politics. 
He  based  his  campaign  style  and  his  voting 
record,  not  on  what  he  thought  was  expe- 
dient, but  on  a  well-formed  understanding 
of  political  and  economic  principle.  He 
stressed  this  notion  In  his  campaigns  for  of- 
fice, which  surely  must  rank  among  the  most 
Issue-orlented  In  political  history.  His  voting 
record  In  Washington  was  by  the  same  token 
one  of  the  most  consistent  ever  complied — a 
monument  to  his  knowledge  and  lnte«rltv 
alike.  ' 

I  remember  a  radio  debate  In  which  Don 
was  asked  his  qualifications  to  represent  the 
people  of  Indianapolis  In  Congress.  Rather 
than  giving  the  usual  replies  about  how 
much  "aid"  he  could  bring  Into  town,  or  what 
he  was  going  to  do  to  assuage  this  or  that 
Interest  group,  Don  cited  his  study  of  the 
free  enterprise  economics  of  Ludwlg  Von 
Mlses  and  P.  A   Hayek. 

To  find  a  man  who  combines  philosophical 
depth  with  abUlty  to  transmit  his  convictions 
to  the  public  Is  unusual  In  any  time  or  place. 
It  has  become  even  more  unusual  of  late,  aa 
"pragmatic"  politicians  vie  with  one  another 
to  offer  the  public,  not  what  they  consider 
to  be  right  and  Just,  but  what  they  think  Is 
politically  useful.  Philosophical  concern 
sometimes  Is  not  very  popular. 

Don  Bruce,  through  his  remarkable  com- 
bination of  talents,  succeeeded  In  making  It 
popular.  He  demonstrated  that  the  electorate 
of  a  large  metropolitan  area  would  respond 
strongly  to  the  cause  of  conservatism  If  It 
were  presented  clearly  by  a  man  who  knew 
the  Issues  and  was  not  afraid  to  speak  out 
on  them.  Whatever  the  "pragmatlsts"  may 
think,  Don  showed  conclusively  that  prln 
clple  makes  good  politics. 
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enemy  small  arms  fire  last  Thursday  whUe  on 
a  search  and  clear  operation  with  about  20o 
other  marines  6  miles  northwest  of  An  Hoa 
In  Quang  Nan  province. 

Corporal  Harp  was  the  leader  of  a  four- 
man  "fire  team." 

He  arrived  In  Vietnam  on  March  5,  1959 
and  was  a  member  of  E  Company,  3d  Bat- 
talion, 5th  Marine  Regiment,  Ist  Marine 
Division. 

Corporal  Harp  enlisted  for  fOur  years  in 
July,  1968,  following  hU  graduation  from 
Northeast  High  School. 

According  to  his  father.  Corporal  Harp 
planned  to  attend  college  and  study  ocean- 
ography after  his  tour  years  In  the  Marines. 
Mr.  Harp  had  sent  his  son  several  books  on 
oceanography  after  he  arrived  In  Vietnam. 
Corporal  Harp  was  stationed  at  An  Hoa! 
He  was  promoted  to  Lance  Corporal  two  days 
before  he  was  killed. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  track  team  and 
the  Inter-Act  Club,  a  service  club,  in  high 
school. 

stravivoits  namkd 
He  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing,  and  water 
skiing  on  the  Patapsco  River,  which  his  home 
overlooks.  He  also  enjoyed  photography.  A 
roll  of  film  arrived  at  home  yesterday  which 
he  wanted  processed  and  returned  to  him  m 
Vietnam. 

Corporal  Harp  is  survived  by  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Harp;  a  step- brother, 
Raymond  Johnson,  of  Baltimore;  and  a  half-' 
sister,  Mrs.  Leslie  Klngery,  of  Baltimore. 

He  Is  also  survived  by  a  brother.  Marine 
Cpl.  David  Harp,  of  Cherry  Point,  N.C. 


EPIC  WAS  THE  VOYAGE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 


OF   NEW    JERSXT 


MARYLAND  MARINE  KILLED  IN 
VXETTNAM 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Lance  Cpl.  Michael  L.  Harp,  a  fine  young 
man  frcan  Maryland  was  recently  killed 
in  action  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  courage  of  this  young  man  and  to 
honor  his  memory  by  including  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  the  Record: 
Pasadena  Lance  Corporal  Kit.iit^  Leading 
Fire  Team 

A  Marine  lance  corporal  from  Anne 
Arundel  county  has  been  killed  In  Vietnam, 
the  Defense  Department  announced  yester- 
day. 

Lance  Cpl.  Michael  L.  Harp.  19,  of  1109 
Brandon  Shore  road.  Pasadena,  was  killed  by 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Newark,  N.J.  post  office  paid  poetic 
tribute  to  the  Apollo  11  astronauts  with 
a  narrative  poem  entitled  "Epic  Was  the 
Voyage,"  written  especially  for  the  oc- 
casion by  Newark's  poet  laureate,  Larry 
Pendleton. 

In  having  this  tribute  printed  in  the 
official  special  orders  of  the  Newark  post 
office  department,  Postmaster  Joseph  J. 
Benucci  said: 

This  Is  man  In  his  finest  hour.  We  of  the 
Newark  Postal  District  are  deeply  privileged 
to  so  honor  our  valiant  astronauts  on  the 
successful  completion  of  their  history  mak- 
ing flight  and  walk  on  the  moon. 

The  poem  follows: 

Epic  Was  the  Voyage 
(By  Larry  Pendleton) 
Ho!  The  Sea  of  Tranquility 
Where  Man   did   not  hold  sway 
Until  two  daring  Astronauts 
Walked  on   the  moon   that  day   .   .  . 

Nations  gasped  and  gaped  In  awe 

The  Impossible  had  been  done 

Three  valiant   Voyagers   roared   thru  space 

Beneath   the   scorching  sun    .    .    . 

Their  Lunar  module  touched-down  on  moon 
The  Solar  Winds  moaned  low 
SUence  filled  Time's  Great  Halls 
As  they  muttered  "It  Is  so"  .  .  . 

It  was  an  E;plc  Voyage 

All  mankind  thrilled  to  see 

Puny  Man  a  giant  in  deed 

Prom   moon  to  earthbound  sea  .  .  . 
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We  hall  our  mighty  Astronauts 
Our  voices  raised  on  high 
Almlgbty  God  consented 
And  man  vanquished  the  sklea 

■Quo  Pata  Perunt" 


RALLY  MARKS  STRIKE 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  caldvrnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  8.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  4  years  ago  a  brave  group  of 
Americans  began  a  small  struggle  which 
now  has  become  a  major  crusade  for 
human  rights  and  dignity. 

From  out  of  the  hot,  dry,  dusty  grape 
orchards  of  California,  the  founders  of 
the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing 
Committee  struck  against  the  growers. 
That  strike  now  enters  its  fifth  year. 

The  4  years  have  been  hard.  At  times, 
there  was  suiything  but  encouragement. 
But,  the  strike  has  lasted,  and  the  vic- 
tories have  been  significant.  Hopefully, 
settlement  will  come  soon,  and  the  grape- 
workers  will  have  won  their  rights  to 
decent  wages  and  better  living  and  work- 
ing conditions. 

Yesterday,  nearly  1,000  residents  of  the 
Washington  area  gathered  at  the  Monu- 
ment grounds  to  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  strike's  beginning.  Among  the 
participants  were  Members  of  Congress, 
who,  like  myself,  have  long  supported 
the  position  of  the  grapeworkers.  Carl 
Bernstein  of  the  Washington  Post  was 
also  there,  and  I  would  like  to  Insert  his 
storj-  of  the  rally  at  this  point : 

Grape  Strike  Rally  Attracts  500 — Walkout 

Ends  4th  Year 

(By  Carl  Bernstein) 

Five  hundred  supporters  of  the  California 
table-grape  boycott — Catholics,  Protestants, 
Jews,  agnostics  and  atheists — drank  Palsano 
wine  from  gallon  Jugs  yesterday  during  an 
eciimenlcal  Communion  service  atop  the 
L'Enf ant  Plaza  Safeway. 

"Oh  Lord,  grant  that  the  business  execu- 
tives and  the  people  who  control  the  agri- 
business may  find  the  courage  and  conviction 
to  do  Justice,"  Intoned  the  Rev.  Richard  Mc- 
Sorley  of  Georgetown  University  leader  of 
the  service. 

"Hear  us.  Lord,"  responded  the  shirt- 
sleeved  congregation  gathered  In  and  around 
the  L'Enfant  Plaza  fountain,  directly  above 
a  Safeway  store  that,  like  all  of  the  chain's 
outlets  here,  has  refused  to  remove  California 
table  grapes  from  Its  shelves. 

two -HOUR    PROGRAM 

The  bread-and-wlne  service,  following  a 
rally  at  the  Sylvan  Theater  In  observance  of 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  United  Farm 
Workers'  strike  In  the  California  vineyards, 
was  almost  as  solemn  as  the  earlier  gather- 
ing had  been  enthusiastic. 

At  the  outdoor  theater  on  the  Washington 
Monument  grounds,  the  crowd  heard  two 
hours  of  speeches  and  folk  singing  In  support 
of  California's  migrant  workers  demanding 
the  right  to  bargain  collectively  under  the 
DFW's  banner. 

Urged  to  sit  under  yesterday's  hot  sun  as 
"a  reminder  of  how  grape  workers  feel  In  the 
vineyards."  the  crowd  cheered  wildly  as  Rep. 
James  O'Hara  (D-Mlch.)  told  them: 

"No  longer  will  we  permit  the  California 
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grape  groweas  to  treat  our  seasonal  workers 
as  a  subhximan  species.  .  .  .  The  food  on  our 
table  Is  covered  with  the  blood  and  sweat  of 
our  farm  workers.  But  we  will  win  this  strug- 
gle for  human  dignity." 

NO    GRAPES   AT    ALL 

Former  City  Councilman  J.  C.  Turner, 
who  Is  chairman  of  the  Greater  Washington 
Central  Labor  Council  and  cocbalrman  of 
the  Washington  Don't  Buy  Grapes  Commit- 
tee, called  on  the  Nixon  administration  "to 
qtUt  buying  so  many  grapes." 

"No  grapes  at  aU,"  the  crowd  chanted 
back,  mindful  of  an  earlier  assertion  by  a 
strike  leader  that  the  Defense  Department 
last  year  increased  the  shipment  of  grapes 
to  soldiers  in  South  Vietnam  by  350  per  cent. 

The  rally  on  the  Monument  grounds  re- 
called the  atmosphere  of  labor  union  picnics 
from  another  era  as  the  crowd  cheered  the 
speakers,  sang  "We  shall  Not  be  Moved"  and 
exhorted  strangers  not  to  eat  "scab  grapes." 

The  throng  was  diverse,  with  boycott  sup- 
porters drawn  from  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor,  the  old  left,  the  new  left,  liberal  Cath- 
olic lay  organizations  cosponsoriBg  the  rally, 
Mexican- Americans  (most  of  the  California 
migrants  are  of  Mexican  descent),  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
(another  cosponsoring  organization) ,  a  Zion- 
ist youth  group  ("Habonlm  Says  Don't  Buy 
Grapes,"  said  their  sign),  and  unaffiliated 
people  like  the  woman  who  said.  "I'm  here 
because  people  have  a  right  to  earn  a  decent 
living." 

MARCH    TO    PLAZA 

After  a  prayer  by  Msgr.  George  L.  Gingras 
invoking  "the  God  of  Justice  to  support  the 
cause  of  freedom  from  servitude  and  the  no- 
bility of  honest  work,"  the  crowd  began  the 
march  to  L'Enfant  Plaza. 

At  the  head  of  the  procession  were  former 
City  Council  chairman  Walter  E.  Fauntroy, 
women  In  blue-and-white  caps  from  Local 
1199  of  the  Drug  and  Hospital  Workers 
Union,  the  Rev.  Channlng  E.  Phllllpe,  Rep. 
Don  Edwards  (D-Callf.).  Father  McSorley 
and  other  supporters  of  the  Washington 
boycott  that  has  cut  grape  consumption  here 
by  10  to  15  per  cent,  according  to  proponents. 

"No  more  g^rapes  on  tables/no  more  grapes 
In  the  stores/the  growers  will  have  to  sur- 
render/and we  won't  have  to  flght  any 
more."  the  group  sang  as  they  passed  the 
Agriculture  Department. 

"What  about  wine,  man?"  one  marcher 
wanted  to  know.  "That's  okay.  Just  table 
grapes,"  he  was  told. 

The  boycott  supporters  crowded  into  the 
glistening  new  plaza,  then  fell  silent  as 
Pathw  McSorley  began  the  service  with 
readings  honoring  Cesar  Chavez,  leader  of 
the  California  strike,  and  the  late  Sen.  Rob- 
ert Kennedy,  who  Journeyed  to  California 
in  support  of  the  migrant  workers. 

"Recall  my  death  and  resurrection,"  Fa- 
ther McSorly  continued.  Prayers  were  offered 
for  Safeway,  for  other  grape  sellers,  for  "the 
grapes  of  wrath,"  for  pecwie,  for  the  grape 
strikers.  Then  the  bread  was  broken  and 
passed  around  to  all,  the  greeting  "Peace" 
exchanged  as  the  wine  was  passed  from  hand 
to  hand.  In  the  fountain,  those  who  had 
been  frolicking  in  the  water  stopped  to 
wash  down  the  bread,  then  Joined  hands  as 
the  congregation  sang  "We  Shall  Overcome." 


EPIC  WAS  THE  VOYAGE 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NTW    JERSTY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
justifiable  pride  that  I  place  into  the 
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Congressional  Record  a  poem  written  by 
Larry  Pendleton,  of  Newark,  N.J.  The 
poem.  "Epic  Was  the  Voyage."  conveys 
the  grandeur  of  the  astronauts'  moon 
landing. 

Mr.  Pendleton,  who  works  in  the  New- 
ark i>ost  ofSce,  has  authored  many  other 
poems  about  various  topics,  some  of 
which  I  have  seen  and  admired.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  make  his  excellent 
poem  a  part  of  the  Record  : 

Epic  Was  the  Voyage 

(By  Larry  Pendleton) 
Ho  I  The  Sea  of  Tranquility 
Where  Man  did  not  hold  sway 
Until  two  daring  Astronauts 
Walked  on  the  moon  that  day  . .  . 

Nations  gasped  and  gaped  in  awe 

The  impossible  bad  been  done 

Three  valiant  Voyagers  roared  through  space 

Beneath  the  scorching  sun  .  .  . 

Their  Lunar  module  touched-down  on  moon 
The  Solar  Winds  mo«med  low 
Silence  filled  Time's  Great  Halls 
As  they  muttered  "it  Is  so"  .  .  . 

It  was  an  Epic  Voyage 

All  mankind  thrilled  to  see 

Puny  Man  a  giant  in  deed 

Prom  moon  to  earthbound  sea  .  . . 

We  hall  our  mighty  Astronauts 
Our  voices  raised  on  high 
Almighty  God  consented 
And  man  vanquished  the  sklee  .  . . 

"Quo  Fata  Ferunt" 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
BARRATT  O'HARA 


HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OP    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  a 
distinguished  career  as  a  member  of  the 
bar,  as  a  public  servant  elected  to  high 
office  in  his  State,  and  as  a  patriot  al- 
ways ready  to  spring  to  the  defense  of 
his  coimtry,  the  late  Barratt  O'Hara 
came  to  this  House  as  a  Member  of  the 
81st  Congress,  here  to  further  serve  his 
country  with  distinction. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him,  and  I  am 
happy  to  coimt  myself  in  that  number, 
knew  him  to  have  a  strong  right  arm 
in  defense  of  the  imderdog.  We  knew 
him  to  have  the  great  gift  of  being  able 
to  disagree  without  being  disagreeable. 
We  knew  him  to  be  a  doughty  antagonist 
on  occasion  and  a  sympathetic  friend. 

The  career  of  the  former  Member  was 
studded  with  signal  honors  and  great 
achievements.  Prom  the  age  of  15  when 
he  fought  valiantly  in  the  Cuban  War 
for  Independence,  through  service  In 
World  War  I,  and  through  a  remark- 
able career  as  defense  coimsel  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  Barratt  O'Hara  dedi- 
cated himself  to  the  principals  of  right 
and  justice. 

His  polished  oratory,  delivered  with- 
out notes,  contributed  much  to  the  delib- 
erations of  the  81st,  83d,  84th,  85th,  86th, 
87th,  89th,  and  90th  Congresses.  I  was 
extremely  fond  of  Barratt  O'Hara.  I 
considered  him  a  good  friend.  We  chatted 
together  often. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family.  It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  join  in 
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paying  trliute  to  the  memory  of  this 
distinguish^  former  Member  of  the 
Congress. 


OEORCJE  AND  THE  DRAOON 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HduSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

AfondJBj/,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wash- 
ington-based journalists  and.  I  presume, 
the  reading  jpubllc  are  accustomed  to  the 
continuous  foreign  policy  harangues  of 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I 
was  most  inipressed,  therefore,  to  read  a 
report  on  the  appearance  of  AFL-CIO 
President  Gtorge  Meany  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Affairs  Committee  written  by 
Msgr.  George  Higgins  In  the  August  15 
New  World,  the  publication  of  the  Cath- 
olic Archdiocese  of  Chicago. 

The  artlclfe  follows: 

*  "  Ge(^rce  and  the  Dragon 
(B*  George  G.  Hlgglns) 
George  Meiny,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
has — I  almosijsald  "enjoys"  the  reputation  of 
a  man  who  always  says  exactly  what  he 
thinks,  especially  to  Presidents,  Cabinet 
members,  .Senators  and  other  political  big- 
wigs. 

Meany  was  tunning  true  to  form  when  he 
appeared  recaitly  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  cxinimlttee.  and  took  on  Its  chair- 
man, Sen.  William  Fulbrlght,  in  a  heated  col- 
loquy which  lasted  about  three  and  a  half 
hours.  I 

The  good  Senator .  who  has  mercilessly 
badgered  maiy  a  Cabinet  member  on  the 
Issue  of  Vletilam  and  gotten  away  with  It, 
finally  met  hit  match  In  Mr.  Meany. 

I  admire  M«any  for  bearding  the  Arkansas 
Hon  In  his  o^rn  privileged  den  and  refusing 
to  be  Intimidated  by  his  line  of  questioning. 
While  I  find  Mr.  Meany's  foreign  policy  too 
Inflexible  In  berUln  respects  and  while  I 
would  be  Indllned  to  support  almost  any 
move  to  end  tike  war  In  Vietnam  short  of  out- 
right surrender.  I  find  Senator  Fulbrlghfs 
policy  equally  Inflexible  and  perhaps  even 
more  doctrinaire  In  Its  own  sophisticated 
(some  say  supercilious)  way. 

When  I  noied  above  that  I  adnUre  Mr. 
Meany  for  lodklng  horns  with  the  Senator, 
I  was  not  referring  to  the  substance  of  their 
debate  on  foreign  policy,  but  rather  to  the 
way  they  carrfed  on  the  argument. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Senator  argued  his  case 
very  tendentloiusly,  and,  for  this  reason  I  am 
glad  that  Meapy  slapped  him  down  In  a  way 
that  no  Oablaet  member  or  other  govern- 
ment spokesman  would  have  dared  to  do  un- 
der similar  circumstances. 

The  Senatorjhad  a  perfect  right  to  disagree 
with  Meany's  Approach  to  foreign  policy,  but 
he  had  no  right  to  say  that  heavy  govern- 
ment subsidy  i>f  the  AFL-CIO  foreign  policy 
activities  through  the  American  Institute  for 
Free  Labor  Davelopment  was  a  reward  for 
Meany's  "arddnt.  ardent"  endorsement  of 
Lyndon  Johnson's  war  policies. 

This  accusation  strikes  me  as  being  a  rather 
cheap  way  of  |  suggesting  that  Meany  Is  a 
groveling  sycotohant.  If  Fulbrlght  actually 
believes  this,  t  am  afraid  he  doesnt  under- 
stand George  Meany  very  well  and  hasn't  the 
slightest  notion  of  what  makes  him  tick. 

Mr.  Meany's!  foreign  policy  may  be  good, 
bad  or  Indifferent,  but  It's  his  own  policy,  and 
It's  not  for  8al4  to  any  Administration. 

Senator  Fulfcrlght  would  have  discovered 
this  himself  If  (he  had  ever  become  Secretary 
of  State  and  had  foolishly  tried  to  bargain 
with  Meany  on  the  Issue. 
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He  would  have  discovered  that  Meany, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  was  prepared  to  stick  to 
his  guns  regardless  of  what  anyone  else.  In- 
cluding the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State. 
or  even  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  committee  might  think  about  the 
matter. 

Senator  Fulbrlght  overstepj>ed  the  bounds 
of  Congressional  propriety  and  Congressional 
Immunity  in  suggesting,  rather  Insultingly, 
that  Meany  was  a  Johnson  lackey  and  that 
Johnson  himself  was  a  deliberate  brlbester 
In  the  fleld  of  foreign  policy. 

Moreover,  if  the  Senator  thought  that 
Meany,  out  of  deference  for  the  Senate  com- 
mittee and  Its  august  chairman,  would  take 
all  this  lying  down,  he  has  something  to  learn 
about  the  Amerlcam  political  process. 

Senators  may  be  able  to  bulldoze  hapless 
government  officials  when  they  have  them  on 
the  witness  stand,  but  thanks  be  to  God 
they  can't  intimidate  private  citizens  of 
Meany's  caliber — men  who,  right  or  wrong, 
have  the  courage  of  their  convictions  and  are 
no*  resi>ector8  of  persons. 


STORM  TRACKERS  DESERVE 
THANKS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

Of    PLOBmA 

LV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  remarks  today  is  to  emphasize 
the  last  two  paragraphs  of  the  following 
editorial  from  the  August  28  edition  of 
the  Florida  Times-Union  to  the  effect 
that  many  men  in  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force,  with  true  heroism,  risked  their 
lives  to  provide  the  information  and 
warning  which  saved  the  lives  of  many 
thousands  of  persons  In  the  recent  Hurri- 
cane Camille.  My  father  once  supervised 
the  National  Hurricane  Center  when  it 
was  established  in  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
many  years  ago,  so  in  paying  tribute  to 
these  military  heroes  in  the  hurricane 
war.  I  do  so  with  knowledge  of  what  I 
speak  of.  The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 
Storm  Trackkbs  Deserve  Thanks 

There  were  some  unfortunate  Implications 
which  could  be  drawn  from  Vice  President 
Splro  Agnew's  comments  on  Hurricane 
Camille.  We  feel  certain  that  these  were  un- 
foreseen and  unintended  but  they  should  be 
cleared  up  to  erase  any  Idea  that  the  Jack- 
sonville-based Hurricane  Hunters  did  not 
perform  their  hazardous  tasks  In  the  efficient 
and  fearless  manner  that  has  marked  their 
performance  since  they  were  formed. 

Agnew  was  sent  by  President  Nixon  on  a 
fact-flndlng  mission  to  the  Mississippi  Gulf 
Coast  In  the  wake  of  the  strongest  storm  to 
hit  the  U.S.  mainland  since  records  have 
been  kept  in  such  matters. 

After  his  report  was  delivered  to  the  Presi- 
dent, he  said  that  Nixon  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed that  the  federal  government  "was  not 
better  able  to  forecast  the  Intensity  and  pre- 
cise destination  of  the  hurricane." 

The  vice  president  said  the  government 
had  found  that  the  Navy  storm-hunting 
planes  had  excellent  meteorological  equip- 
ment but  were  not  strong  enough  to  stand 
up  against  a  hurricane  with  the  200-mile- 
an-hour  winds  of  Camille. 

Agnew  added  that  the  Air  Force  had  more 
durable  planes  but  lacked  advanced  sclen- 
tlflc  weather- finding  Instruments. 

It  Is  not  at  all  difficult  to  find  the  genesis 
of  his  conclusions. 

Last  Friday,  Dr.  Robert  Simpson,  head 
of  the  National  Hurricane  Center,  was  quoted 
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m  a  press  Interview  as  saying  he  gave  Agnew 
"both  barrels  about  what  we  didn't  have 
and  what  we  need"  to  Improve  the  center's 
work.  He  made  a  plea — with  which  we  con- 
cur— that  research  funds  must  be  greatly 
increased  from  the  present  $750,000  annually 
Simpson  was  also  quoted  as  telling  Agnew 
"some  old  Navy  Constellations  that  should 
have  been  Junked  years  ago  trailed  Camille 
all  day  Saturday  and  didn't  dare  go  Into  the 
storm  because  they  knew  their  aircraft 
couldn't  stand  up  under  the  pounding-  He 
added   that  "the  pilot  was  right." 

Slmptson  said  he  "Anally  got  an  Air  Force 
plane  In  there  about  5  p.m.  Saturday  and  it 
recorded  the  lowest  barometric  pressure  ever 
found  by  any  aircraft  Inside  a  hurricane  of 
record." 

He  said  he  further  told  Agnew  that  the 
Navy  has  a  wonderful  Instrument  package 
and  lousy  airplanes.  The  Air  Force  has  won- 
derful planes  and  lousy  instruments.  It's  past 
time  for  somebody  In  Washington  to  get 
everybody  together." 

We  are  certain  also  that  Simpson  Intended 
no  criticism  of  the  performance  of  the  Hur- 
ricane Hunters  but  there  are  unfortunate 
Implications  that  could  be  drawn  by  any- 
one who  did  not  fully  understand  the  con- 
text  and   Intent   of   his   remarks. 

The  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  work  together 
on  hurricanes,  each  with  different  missions. 
Navy  Hurricane  Hunters  go  In  at  low-level, 
beneath  the  clouds,  where  they  can  actually 
observe  the  sea.  Depending  on  the  visibility, 
this  iB  sometimes  only  400  feet  above  the 
whltecaps. 

At  this  level  they  not  only  track  the  storm, 
both  visually  and  with  radar,  but  also  meas- 
ure surface  winds  and  sea  temperatures. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  safety  factor  at  the 
lower  levels  Is  steadily  reduced.  Hurricanes 
have  more  than  horizontal  winds.  There  are 
vertical  drafts,  torrential  rains  and  water 
spouts.  Turbulence  and  the  wind  factor  is 
generally  higher  at  these  low  altitudes.  There 
Is  no  margin  for  error. 

For  this  task  they  use  the  Constellation 
which  has  the  advantage  of  a  flexible  wing— 
the  wing  actually  flaps  and  there  Is  less 
chance  of  It  shearing  off.  At  these  altitudes 
they  must  use  maximum  engine  power  to 
maintain  level  flight. 

The  Air  Force  goes  In  above  10,000  feet  and 
this  Is  also  a  hazardous  task.  In  fact  one  Air 
PVsrce  plane  had  to  limp  desperately  back 
to  an  emergency  landing  at  Houston  after 
penetrating  the  eye  of  the  hurricane  at 
30.000  feet. 

As  far  as  we  can  determine,  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force  Hurricane  Hunters  work  together 
well  at  their  different  missions,  respect  each 
other's  work  and  there  Is  no  quarrel  between 
them. 

Over  the  years,  the  Navy's  Weather  Re- 
connaissance Squadron  4  has  developed 
guidelines,  culled  from  years  of  experience  as 
to  the  maximum  tolerance  of  the  aircraft 
under  the  conditions  which  pervall  on  their 
lowlevel  missions.  The  wind  guidelines  Is  120 
knots  (about  142  miles  per  hour)  and  the 
diameter  of  the  eye  must  be  at  least  15  miles 
for  penetration  In  order  to  afford  room  for 
aircraft  maneuverability. 

The  Navy  In  this  case  made  every  fix  as- 
signed to  it  by  the  National  Hurricane  Center 
on  Hurricane  Camille  before  being  taken  off 
to  assist  In  Operation  Storm  Fury — the  seed- 
ing of  Hurricane  Debbie  In  the  Atlantic. 

Each  plane  sent  out  from  Jacksonville  into 
Camille  spent  some  12  hours  In  the  air,  most 
of  this  time  inside  and  around  the  param- 
eters of  the  hurricane. 

There  Is  great  question — and  perhaps  the 
push  for  better  equipment  will  develop  a 
definitive  answer  to  It — whether  any  plane 
now  In  use  (even  by  the  Air  Force)  could 
have  penetrated  the  eye  of  Camille  In  low 
level  filght  and  returned. 

Camille  was  tagged  as  a  dangerous  storm 
long  before  it  went  ashore  on  the  Gulf  Coast 
and  the  5  p.m.  Saturday  barometric  reading 
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by  the  Air  Force  plane  would  have  given  at 
least  24  hours  warning. 

As  to  the  precise  pwlnt  of  entry,  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  see  where  the  planes  themselves 
could  provide  any  more  information  than 
they  did  about  the  exact  point  at  which  the 
hurricane  would  make  landfall.  They  tracked 
Its  position  and  direction  as  ordered.  The 
general  Gulf  Coast  area  in  which  It  was  pre- 
dicted progressively  moved  westward  as  these 
tracking  reports  came  In. 

Although  forecasters  have  developed  hur- 
ricane predictions  to  a  great  degree  of  accu- 
racy, the  state  of  the  art  may  never  be  such 
as  to  be  able  to  predict  them  exactly.  To 
some  extent  they  are  predictable  but  they 
contain  some  great  unpredictable  factors. 

There  have  been  hurricanes  which  looped, 
which  turned  south — against  all  odds — and 
which  have  done  other  things  that  hurri- 
canes are  not  supposed  to  do. 

At  this  point  it  would  be  well  to  empha- 
size the  positive  side  of  the  picture.  Advance 
warnings  caused  some  200.000  persons  to  flee 
their  homes  and  held  casualties  from  the 
worst  recorded  storm — and  one  of  the  most 
destructive  in  history — well  below  the  toll  of 
some  hurricanes  of  much  lesser  strength  in 
the  past. 

The  mainland  had  not  experienced  200 
mile  an  hour  winds  before  and  even  had 
doubters  in  the  storm's  path  been  forcibly 
removed  (a  step  which  would  have  been 
necessary  since  some  refused  to  leave  despite 
explicit  warnings)  the  physical  destruction 
would  have  been  enormous. 

Wlule  recognizing  the  need  for  more  re- 
search funds  and  for  better  planes  and  equip- 
ment, the  administration  would  also  do  well 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  many  men — Navy 
and  Air  Force — rUked  their  lives  to  provide 
the  warning  that  was  available. 

They  deserve  a  ringing  vote  of  thanks. 


SICK  OR  SAFE  TOYS? 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent newsletter,  Mr.  Marvin  Glass,  the 
Nation's  outstanding  toy  designer,  has 
quite  properly  pointed  out  that  in  our 
concern  over  physical  safety  in  toys  we 
have  overlooked  the  need  for  psychologi- 
cal safety  in  toys. 

Mr.  Glass  believes  that  we  should  di- 
rect more  attention  to  the  psychological 
impact  of  toys  on  children,  such  as  re- 
ducing toys  of  violence  or  those  that 
stress  materialistic  rather  than  spiritual 
values.  Mr.  Glass  himself  is  opposed  to 
toy  weapons  of  war  and  violence  and  is 
conducting  a  quiet  campaign  against 
them  by  refusing  to  design  any. 

I  commend  the  following  article  to  my 
colleagues : 

Sick  or  Safe  Toys? 

Legislative  concern  today  over  physical 
safety  in  toys  Is  like  the  old  legend  of  the 
emperor's  non-existent  clothes.  Onlookers  are 
seeing  things  that  are  not  there  and  not 
seeing  the  startling  aspect  of  what  Is. 

Congress  Is  stressing  physical  toy  hazards 
that  are  for  the  most  part  non-existent,  or 
unlikely,  and  Is  not  looking  at  possible  psy- 
chological dangers  that  are. 

With  this  consideration,  a  new  definitive 
look  should  be  taken  at  the  proposed  Toy 
Safety  Act,  the  Joint  Moss-Joelson  bill  which 
calls  for  broad  regulatory  powers  over  the 
manufacture  of  toys. 

This  Is  the  warning  of  Marvin  Glass,  the 
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nation's  outstanding  toy  designer,  who  has 
played  a  major  role  In  innovating  new  styles 
In  the  toy  Industry  for  the  past  30  years  and 
whose  creations  alone  this  year  are  expected 
to  account  for  $125  million  in  toy  sales. 

"Modem  toys  are  generally  designed,  engi- 
neered and  manufacttu-©d  with  great  preci- 
sion and  precaution,"  Glsiss  pwlnts  out.  "They 
are  built  primarily  for  use  with  foreseeable 
abuse.  Most  manufacturers  are  aware  of 
safety  In  production.  This  means  they  watch 
for  possible  sharp  edges,  prisonous  substances 
and  dangerous  electrical,  thermal  or  mechan- 
ical parts  In  toys.  Taking  everything  Into 
consideration,  physical  injury  to  a  child  from 
a  toy  is  remote,  vmless  the  child  uses  one  to 
throw  at  another  child. 

"On  the  other  hand,  many  toys  are 
psychologically  unsafe.  There  are  numerous 
toys  on  the  market,  such  as  miniature  weap- 
ons of  war,  that  condition,  if  not  encourage, 
future  generations  to  violence  and  love  of 
power.  There  are  also  too  many  toys  that 
over-emphasize  materialistic  rather  than 
spiritual  values.  For  example  take  dolls  that 
stress  magnificence  in  clothes  and  coiffures, 
or  expensive  model  cars  for  boys.  Little  girls 
grow  up  to  be  real  life  versions  of  these  dolls, 
demanding  fabulous  wardrobes.  Boys  reach 
manhood  thinking  flashy  cars  are  necessary  to 
the  right  way  of  life.  Such  toys  advocate 
conspicuous  consumption  and  are  greatly 
responsible  for  the  present  day  huge  teen- 
age market  In  clothes,  cosmetics  and  cars." 

Glass  points  out  that  a  toy  Is  a  psychologi- 
cal tool  that  orients  a  child  to  reality.  It 
should  emphasize  the  magic  of  the  world 
around  him  or  the  world  of  the  future,  the 
designer  says. 

"We  try  for  an  atmosphere  of  fun  and 
laughter.  If  future  citizens  of  the  world  can 
be  taught  to  laugh  at  themselves,  then  maybe 
ultimately  a  world  devoid  of  self-righteous 
people  and  war  might  result. 

"Through  multi-play  toys,  we  try  to  teach 
children  cooperation  in  group  effort.  These 
toys  stress  equal  time  for  play,  how  to  take 
turns,  and  the  principle  that  only  fair  play 
wins.  We  hope,  also,  to  orient  children  to  our 
competitive,  capitalistic  society  with  good 
competitive  games  of  chance,  offering  reason- 
able but  not  speculative  risks. 

"If  a  toy  Isn't  psychologically  sound,  It  is 
psychologically  unsafe,  possibly  even  sick 
with  a  contagious  Illness.  There  is  a  greater 
need  for  regulation  In  this  area  than  In  that 
of  possible  physical  hazards." 
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DANGER  SIGNALS:   NATION'S 
WATER  SUPPLY 


TOWSON,   MD.,   AMERICAN   LEGION 
POST  22  BASEBALL  TEAM 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
American  Legion  Post  22  of  Towson,  Md., 
has  sponsored  a  fine  baseball  team  this 
year.  The  young  men  have  just  returned 
from  the  American  Legion  World  Series 
where  they  captured  second  place.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor  them. 

The  team  is  managed  by  Louis  Gras- 
mick  and  coached  by  Thomas  Finnegan. 
Athletic  Director  Dixon  Gaines  also  con- 
tributed to  their  success.  Team  members 
include:  Russell  Niler,  Michael  Wyatt, 
Russell  Bryant,  Grant  Grasmick,  Rieck 
Poelberg,  Mark  Russo,  Hugh  Curd,  Dan- 
ny Coyne,  Lindsay  Graham,  Jack  Dunn, 
Joe  Lavezza,  Michael  Kelley,  Thomas 
Heinzerllng,  Randy  Respess,  Carl  Glaes- 
er,  Bruce  James,  Bob  Gulwee,  and  Lenny 
Owens. 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Charles 
C.  Johnson,  Jr.,  administrator  for  the 
Consumer  Protection  and  Environmental 
Health  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  re- 
ported recently  that  as  many  as  eight 
million  people  may  be  drinking  water 
which  exceeds  Public  Health  Service  cri- 
teria for  bacteria.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Johnson  indicates  that  as  much  as  40 
percent  of  the  Nation  may  be  drinking 
water  which  does  not  meet  other  Public 
Health  Service  standards  for  safety  and 
desirability. 

The  evidence  of  the  steadily  worsening 
condition  of  oiu-  water  supply  continues 
to  grow.  This  shocking  neglect  of  our 
water  resources  must  be  reversed  now. 

A  UPI  news  story  and  list  of  water  sup- 
plies provisionally  approved  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  follows: 

Nation's  Water  Supply 
(By  Craig  A.  Palmer) 

Washington. — More  than  lOO  water  sys- 
tems around  the  country  supplying  Inter- 
state travellers  do  not  fully  measure  up  to 
Federal  standards  although  they  are  not 
considered  unsafe,  according  to  a  new  Gov- 
ernment report. 

The  Public  Health  Service,  which  has  Juris- 
diction over  municipal  and  private  supplies 
Involving  Interstate  commerce,  lists  them  as 
"provUlonally  approved"— Inadequate  as  to 
bacteria  and  other  content,  but  usable  for 
drinking  and  cooking. 

UPI  obtained  the  report  on  request  after 
administrator  Charles  C.  Johnson  Jr.  of  the 
Government's  consumer  protection  and  en- 
vironmental health  service  said  in  a  speech: 
"There  is  reason  for  serious  concern  about 
community  water  supplies  in  the  United 
States." 

More  recently.  Johnson  has  said  the  drink- 
ing water  problem  "Is  grovirlng  in  seriousness 
with  every  year  that  passes." 

The  "provisionally  approved"  classification 
Is  applied  If  major  deficiencies  are  found 
during  monthly  tests  of  water  supplies,  or  If 
operators  of  a  system  have  failed  to  act  on 
recommendations  from  a  previous  Inspection. 

The  classification  is  In  effect  a  warning  to 
state  and  local  officials  that  the  supply  in 
question  must  l>e  improved  if  it  is  to  retain 
government  certification. 

The  water  supplies  covered  by  the  report 
are  those  used  by  interstate  carriers — buses, 
planes,  trains  and  water  craft — either  in 
transit  or  for  passengers  in  terminals,  for 
either  drinking  or  cooking. 

Officials  said  these  sources  of  water  served 
some  two  million  travelers  dally,  and  some 
82  million  residents  In  the  local  communi- 
ties where  the  water  systems  are  located. 

No  systems  are  on  the  forbidden  list  Just 
now.  But  38  per  cent  on  the  "provisionally 
approved"  list  have  failed  to  meet  require- 
ments on  bacterial  count  for  a  month  or 
longer.  And  even  should  a  supply  be  rejected, 
the  Government  could  effectively  bar  Its  use 
only  on  Interstate  public  transportation  on 
which  water  is  furnished. 

Also.  Johnson  had  this  to  say: 

"The  present  PHS  standards  do  not  reflect 
the  best  and  latest  knowledge  of  real  or  po- 
tential threats  to  human  health  and  fall  far 
short  of  the  drinking  water  quality  goals 
promulgated  by  the  AWWA  (American  Water 
Works  Association)  last  year." 
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On  anothet  occasion ,  Johnson  s«ld  a  1967 
report  concltded  "that  33  per  cent  of  all 
public  water  fuppUes  serving  some  50  million 
persons  do  n^t  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Public  HealtH  Service's  drinking  water  stand- 
ards." 

Major  watet  systems  listed  as  "provisionally 
approved"  as  of  July  38.  included: 

Nome.  Alaska:  Pueblo.  Colo.:  Miami  Beach; 
Augusta.  Ga^;  Worcester.  Mass.:  Missoula, 
Mont.:  Jersey  City  and  Newark.  N.J.:  Buffalo, 
N.T.;  AshevUIe.  N C;  Altoona.  Pa  :  Sem  Juan, 
P.R.;  East  Providence,  R.I.;  Charleston.  S.C: 
Chattanooga.  Memphis  and  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
Charlottesville .  and  Norfolk.  Va.;  Salt  Lake 
City;  Charleston.  W.  Va.;  La  Crosse.  Wis.,  and 
Sheridan.  Wyo. 

Although  the  Public  Health  Service  esti- 
mates there  ^e  some  22.000  water  supplies 
throughout  the  country.  It  has  certifying  au- 
thority over  c^ly  about  one-third  of  them. 

However,  tie  more  than  700  supplies  It 
does  certify  s«rve  about  two  million  travelers 
dally,  and  82  million  persons  living  In  the 
respective  communities. 

As  of  April  16.  PHS  had  classified  66  per 
cent  of  these  (is  approved  and  the  other  one- 
third  as  either  "provisionally  approved"  or 
"no  current  riport. '  said  the  PHS  Bureau  of 
Water  Hygiene 

T^'tng  of  Ihese  water  supplies  Is  done  by 
"  local.'State  aad  Federal  agencies — In  various 
cases  by  one.  two  or  all  three.  The  test  Is  not 
conducted  Juit  at  the  point  of  iise  by  an 
Interstate  earner,  but  at  random  places  in 
town.  j 

MtiNiciPAL  or]  Privats  Watkr  Supplies  Used 

BY    iNTBRST^IfrE    CARRXKHS    AND    CLASSIfTED    AS 

Provision Aii.T    Approvbd    as    or   Jxtly    28, 
1069  I 

This  table  Jlsts  communities  with  water 
supplies  provisionally  approved  for  drinking 
and  cooking  oil  interstate  carriers  as  of  July 
28,  1969.  This!  classification  means  the  sup- 
plies do  not  Aieet  all  Public  Health  Service 
standards.  It  ^  made  by  agreement  between 
State  officials  land  officials  of  the  Bureau  of 
Water  Hyglenf.  Environmental  Control  Ad- 
ministration. Consumer  Protection  and  En- 
vironmental Health  Service.  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  WeUare. 

To  be  classified  "provisionally  approved" 
does  not  mean!  the  community's  water  supply 
is  unsafe.  Alrolanes,  ships,  trains  and  buses 
are  permlttedlto  use  provisionally  approved 
water.  Provisional  classification,  however,  Is 
a  warning  to  |  State  and  local  officials  that 
deficiencies  in  I  a  water  supply  system's  con- 
struction, maintenance,  operation  or  quality 
control  must  be  corrected  If  certification  as 
an  interstate  carrier  water  supplier  is  to  be 
retained.  The  Schedule  for  making  improve- 
ments is  Inditldually  determined  for  each 
water  supply  by  the  State  Health  Depart- 
ments and  thd  Bureau  of  Water  Hygiene. 

Alabama:  Bfe-mlngham  and  I'uscaloosa. 

Alaska:  Kodls^:  and  Nome;  and  Umnak 
Island  (Reeves! Aleutian  Airways) . 

Colorado:  arand  Junction;  Pueblo:  and 
Sallda.  ] 

Florida:  Fori  Myers;  F^eeport  (Murphy  Oil 
Company) ;  anfl  Miami  Beach. 

Georgia:  Au^xista;  Augusta  (Bush  Field); 
Brunswick;  Oblumbus;  Macon;  Savannah 
(National  Gypsum  Company) ;  and  Waycroes. 

Idaho:  LewLiton  Orchards  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict. 

Illinois:  Beai^town;  Bedford  Park  (Chi- 
cago Supply):  Franklin  Park  (Chicago  Sup- 
ply) :  Hartford;  Lemont  (Pure  Oil  Company) ; 
and  Rosemont 

Indiana:   Mount  Vernon. 

Kentucky:  Central  City;  and  Fulton  (Illi- 
nois Central  Ballroad). 

Maine:  Buci [sport  Water  Company  and 
Searsport. 

Maryland:   B^-unswlck 

Massachusetts:  Pall  River;  Falmouth:  New 
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Mlsslaelppl :  Moes  Point. 
Montana:   Mlaaoula. 
Nebraska:  McCook  and  North  Platte. 
Nevada:    Carlln    (Southern   Pacific    Rail- 
road)   and  Las  Vegas    (Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road). 
New  Hampshire :  Portsmouth. 
New  Jersey:    Bayonne    (North  Jersey  Dis- 
trict Water  Supply  Oommlsalon) ;  Gloucester 
(Mobil  OH  Company);  Hoboken  (Jersey  City 
Water  Supply) ;  Jersey  City;  Kearny  (North 
Jersey  District  Water  Supply  Commission); 
Lower   Township   Water   Comp«iny.   Newark; 
North  Jersey  District  Water  Sui>ply  Commis- 
sion (Wanaque);  Perth  Amboy;  Wrlghtstown 
(Fort  Dlx). 

New  York:  Buffalo;  New  York;  Onondaga 
County  Wat»r  Authority;  Oswego;  Rome,  and 
White  Plains. 
North  Carolina :  Ashevllle. 
Ohio:  Akron-Canton  Airport;  Toledo  Air- 
port; WellsvlUe. 

Pennsylvania:  Altoona;  Clalrton;  Connels- 
vlUe;  Dravoeburg;  Palrless  Hills  (U.8.  Steel 
Corporation) ;  Floreffe. 

Puerto   Rico:    Aquadllla:    Mayaguez;    San 
Juan. 
Rhode  Island :  East  Providence. 
South    Carolina:    Calnhoy    (Detyens    Dry 
Dock) ;  Charleston. 

Tennessee:  Alcoa;  Chattanooga;  Olarks- 
vllle;  Johnson  City;  Klngsport  (Washington- 
Sullivan  Counties  Consolidated  Utilities  Dis- 
trict) ;  Memphis  and  Nashville. 

Texas:  Brownsville  (Brownsville  Naviga- 
tion District) . 

Virgin  Islands:  St.  CroU  (Alexander  Ham- 
ilton Airport) . 

Virginia:  Charlottesville;  Crewe;  Hot 
Springs  (Virginia  Hot  Springs  Co.),  Norfolk, 
and  Portsmouth. 

Utah:  Ogden.  Salt  Lake  City.  South  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Washington:  Bellingham;  Edmonds;  Ever- 
ett; Hoqulam;  Raymond;  Wlshram  (Spo- 
kane, Portland  and  Seattle  Railroad). 

West  Virginia:  Charleston;  Grafton;  Par- 
kersburg     (Wood     C3ounty    Airport);     Point 
Pleasant;   and  White  Sulphur  Springs. 
Wisconsin:   La  Crosse;    Manitowoc. 
Wyoming:     Green    River;     Rock    Springs; 
Sheridan. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  TODAY'S  YOUTH 


ATTENTION  ALL  AMERICANS 


Falmouth; 
Bedford;  WeyiAouth,  and  Worcester. 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   NZW    HAMPSHIRB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  deserving 
of  the  attention  of  all  Americans  who 
would  stay  free,  are  the  profound  re- 
marks of  Edmund  Burke  on  "Freedom." 
While  for  many  it  takes  years  to  com- 
prehend the  full  sweep  of  Burke's  exposi- 
tion, its  contents  should  be  required  read- 
ing for  every  citizen  In  or  out  of  school: 
Edmttnd  Bttrke  ON  Freedom 

Men  are  qualified  for  clvU  liberty  In  exact 
propKntion  to  their  disposition  to  put  chains 
u{X)n  their  own  appetites;  In  pro^xMtlon  as 
their  love  of  justice  Is  above  their  rapacity; 
In  proportion  as  their  soundness  and  sobriety 
of  understanding  Is  above  their  vanity  and 
presumption:  In  proportion  sis  they  are  more 
disp>osed  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  the 
wise  and  good.  In  preference  to  the  flattery 
of  knaves.  Society  cannot  exist  unless  a  con- 
trolling power  upon  the  will  and  appetite  is 
placed  somewhere:  and  the  less  of  it  there  Is 
within,  the  more  there  must  be  of  It  without. 
It  is  ordained  in  the  eternal  constitution  of 
things,  that  men  of  intemperate  habits  can- 
not be  free.  Their  passions  forge  their  fet- 
ters. 


HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  8.  1969 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  notable  task  accomplished  by  the 
in-coming  seniors  at  Cambridge  High 
School  in  Dorchester  County.  Six  stu- 
dents  took  it  upon  themselves  to  initiate 
a  clean-up  of  the  high  school  that  uti- 
lized 100  gallons  of  paint  and  would  have 
cost  the  taxpayers  $5,000. 

At  a  time  when  school  vandalism  and 
delinquency  are  on  the  increase  and  the 
newspapers  are  filled  with  the  problems 
of  youth  it  is  good  to  see  what  our  young 
people  are  doing  who  are  not  making 
headlines.  The  students  of  Cambridge  de- 
serve congratulations  and  respect  for  the 
fine  job  they  have  done  and  example  they 
have  set. 

An  article  appeared  In  the  Baltimore 
Sun  magazine  on  Sunday,  August  31.  by 
Walter  E.  Huelle.  The  article  tells  the 
story  of  Cambridge  High  School  and  I 
am  pleased  to  include  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

Clean-Up  by  the  Class  op  1970 
When  Otis  M.  Trice,  principal  of  Cambridge 
High  School,  told  James  Buslck.  Dorchester 
county  school  superintendent,  that  six  repre- 
sentatives of  the  class  of  1970  wanted  to  see 
him.  he  reluctanUy  agreed. 

This  was  In  June,  his  busiest  time  of  year, 
and  when  he  was  told  by  three  girls  and  three 
boys  that  class  members  were  volunteering 
to  scrub  and  paint  the  Interior  of  the  high 
school  during  the  summer  he  asked.  "Why?" 
The  group  representing  the  Incoming 
seniors  said  their  class  wanted  to  Improve 
the  school's  image.  They  proposed  to  do  this 
by  literally  scrubbing  away  the  black  marks 
and  graffiti  left  behind  by  the  class  of  '69  and 
those  before  It. 

The  six  also  Indicated  that  by  setting  a 
good  example  they  hoped  to  erase  other 
bad  memories.  They  were  referring  to  numer- 
ous rumbles  after  athletic  contests  and  a 
beer  party  that  was  raided  by  police.  The 
fact  that  three  members  of  the  class  of  69 
were  sent  to  JaU  for  stealing  dynamite  and 
blowing  up  a  county  road  as  the  climax  to 
other  esca{>ades  undoubtedly  was  a  factor  too. 
A  permanent  mark  was  left  by  last  year's 
class  on  the  masonry  columns  at  the  school's 
entrance.  The  numerals  "69"  were  painted  on 
five  of  six  pillars  and  the  columns  were 
scarred  In  the  cleaning  process. 

After  listening  to  all  these  reasons,  spoken 
or  implied,  by  the  six  students,  the  super- 
intendent said  bluntly,  "I  don't  believe  you'll 
do  It." 

One  of  the  girls,  Karyn  Cook,  a  top  scholar 
and  president  of  the  Lower  Eastern  Shore 
Student  Council,  returned  Mr.  Buaick's  chal- 
lenging look  and  replied  flrmly,  "We'll  do  It." 
The  superintendent  glanced  at  the  oth- 
ers, Debbie  Jenkins,  president  of  the  Stu- 
dent Council;  Bob  McWllUams  and  Steve 
Aarons,  vaurslty  athletes:  Karan  Woodward, 
John  Wharples  and  was  convinced  that  this 
was  no  ordinary  request  and  promise. 

After  the  principal  got  approval  from  the 
board  of  education  to  buy  paint  and  brushes, 
tl>e  students  started  to  work  the  last  week  In 
June. 

On  the  first  of  August,  30  members  of  the 
class  of  160  were  still  scrubbing  and  painting. 
And  although  it  was  an  unusually  hot  and 
humid  Eastern  Shore  summer,  with  both 
temperatures  and  humidity  in  the  90*8  even 
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at  night,  the  boys  and  girls  painted  three 
nights  a  week  from  7:16  to  10.  singing  a 
good  part  of  the  time. 

Most  of  the  student  painters  have  sum- 
mer Jobs.  Some  girls  work  as  clerks  in  stores 
or  are  waitresses  In  restaurants  and  lunch- 
rooms. Some,  after  finishing  the  nearly  three- 
hour  painting  stint,  work  In  snack  bars  that 
stay  open  late.  And  a  number  had  parts  in 
the  Dorchester  County  Tercentenary  show 
that  ran  five  nights  In  July  after  rehearsing 
for  a  month. 

Early  In  the  project  a  freshly  painted  area 
was  mysteriously  marred  by  vandals.  The 
damstge  was  shown  to  Mr.  Buslck,  but  the 
boys  begged  him  not  to  take  action.  "Well 
handle  this  ourselves,"  they  said. 

Before  the  project  started  and  the  word 
got  around  that  the  class  was  going  to  paint, 
the  numerals  "70  were  scratched  on  several 
school  walls.  Apparently  the  scribblers  were 
mocking  the  altruism  of  the  incoming  sen- 
ior cisws.  One  unnerving  omen,  however,  was 
the  appearance  of  the  numerals  '72  on  one 
of  the  walls. 

William  Kahl,  school  custodian.  Is  on  hand 
during  the  painting  sessions;  school  officials 
drop  in  frtMn  time  to  time.  These  Include 
John  Armstrong  who  is  In  charge  of  plant 
and  buildings.  He  says  the  students,  who 
have  used  100  gallons  of  p>alnt  and  performed 
about  $5,000  worth  of  labor,  are  doing  a  top- 
grade  Job  and  saving  the  taxpayers  money. 
Acts  of  vandalism  at  Cambridge  High  had 
been  Increasing  steadily.  They  reached  a  i>eak 
last  year.  This  parallels  a  national  trend. 

School  vandalism  caused  damage  In  the 
United  States  amounting  to  $200  million  In 
1967-1968.  It  costs  Baltimore  $716,602  and 
New  York  City  $6  million. 

Breaking  schoolhouse  windows  Is  one  of 
the  biggest  forms  of  vandalism.  The  Cam- 
bridge High  custodian  has  replaced  one  steel 
iramed  louvered  window  four  times,  at  $10 
a  pane. 

Another  form  of  student  vandalism  is 
stuffing  chewing  gum  Into  the  keyholes  of 
door  locks.  The  custodian  at  Cambridge 
High  says  students  also  Jam  small  nails  or 
bobby  pins  Into  the  keyholes.  Throwing  soda 
bottles  Into  toilet  bowls  hard  enough  to 
break  Is  another  form  of  youthful  aberration. 
Prying  locker  do«rs  open  and  pilfering  them 
is  al.so  commen. 

A  nationwide  survey  shows  New  York  city's 
school  glass  breakage  bill  in  1968  was  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  Philadelphia's  $684,000  and 
Baltimore's  $356,602.  Among  Maryland's  23 
counties.  Baltimore  county  ^)ent  $65,000  re- 
placing broken  windows.  Hartford  $11,810  and 
Washington  $407.  Dorchester's  net  cost  for 
glass,  above  what  Insurance  oompaniss  have 
paid  and  parents  of  caught  culprits  have 
been  assessed,  was  $40  last  year. 

Although  the  net  cost  of  damage  to  Dor- 
chester's 26  school  buildings  last  year  was 
$275.  claims  for  vandalism  paid  by  insur- 
ance companies  and  reparations  by  parents 
amounted  to  much  more. 

On  the  basis  of  net  damage  reported  In  a 
survey  made  by  Baltimore  public  schools  to 
which  13  of  the  23  Maryland  counties  re- 
sponded. Dorchester  had  the  lowest  per  cap- 
ita damage — 4  cents.  Talbot  county's  bill  for 
damages,  with  2.000  fewer  pupils,  was  8 
cents.  Baltimore  city's  was  $3.74. 

To  reduce  school  vandalism  throughout 
the  nation  stringent  methods  are  being  em- 
ployed. They  Include  the  use  of  unbreakable, 
plastic  windows,  floodlights  on  school 
grounds  and  electric  alarm  systems.  Some 
schools  have  hired  guards,  many  of  them 
armed  and  patrolling  with  police  dogs.  Dor- 
chester schools  are  using  night  watchmen. 
The  Cambridge  High  School  custodian  lives 
on  the  premises. 

Dorchester  school  officials,  however,  are 
hoping  that  the  example  set  by  the  class  of 
1970  in  declaring  Its  sense  of  responsibility 
toward  public  property  and  student  behavior 
w^ll  upset  the  grave,  upward  trend  of  school 
vandalism  and  misconduct. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  UNIQUE  INSIGHT  INTO  LATIN 
AMERICAN  PROBLEMS 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Review  carried  a 
most  perceptive  and  timely  article  by  Sol 
M.  Linowitz  entitled  "Tlnderbox  in  Latin 
America."  Mr.  Linowitz,  who  until  re- 
cently was  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  has  a 
unique  insight  into  the  problems  of  our 
Latin  American  neighbors,  informed  by 
years  of  intimate  involvement  with  them. 
Especially  at  this  time,  when  United 
States-Latin  American  relations  are  be- 
ing closely  reviewed  in  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, I  think  my  colleagues  will 
be  most  interested  in  Mr.  Linowitz' 
comments. 

I  especially  want  to  call  attention  to 
his  statement  that — 

What  It  all  bolls  down  to  Is  that  we  cannot 
help  Latin  America  solve  its  economic  prob- 
lems with  bargain-basement  tactics.  We  can- 
not do  It  on  the  cheap.  Rhetoric  Is  fine  In 
Its  place,  and  the  ringing  words  of  our  regard 
for  Latin  America  make  for  fine  speeches. 
But  without  the  financial  commitment  to 
back  up  the  words  we  are  In  trouble  In  this 
hemisphere,  and  we  had  better  make  no 
mistake  about  It. 

I  cannot  commend  these  sentiments 
too  strongly  and  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  Mr.  Lino- 
witz* article  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

tlndehbox  in  latin  america 
(By  Sol  M.  Linowitz') 

For  some  time  now  It  has  become  a  tired 
Washington  cllch6  to  issue  periodic  pro- 
nouncements to  the  effect  that  United  States 
relations  with  Latin  America  are  In  a  state 
of  crisis  and  we  must,  finally,  do  something 
about  it.  It  would  be  dlfBcult  to  find  anyone, 
no  matter  how  sparse  his  knowledge  of  the 
hemisphere,  who  would  argue  about  the 
crisis  half  of  the  cllch6.  It  is  the  latter  part — 
"do  something  about  It" — that  causes  all  the 
trouble. 

James  Reston  once  observed  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  do  anything  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica except  read  about  It.  The  apathy  Is  so 
widespread  and  endemic,  however,  that  the 
usually  reliable  Mr.  Reston  may  have  over- 
stated the  case  with  regard  to  the  American 
people's  willingness  to  do  anything  for  their 
hemispheric  neighbors. 

There  is  a  paradox  about  the  situation  that 
contributes  to  making  It  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  among  the  many  foreign  policy 
problems  that  periodically  plague  Washing- 
ton administrations,  no  matter  what  their 
politlctU  gender.  Beginning  with  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  his  Good  Neighbor  Policy 
through  John  Kennedy  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Lyndon  Johnson  and  the  summit 
meeting  of  American  presidents,  and  now 
Richard  Nixon  and  the  Rockefeller  Latin 
American  study  mission,  no  President,  Dem- 
ocratic or  Republican,  in  nearly  two  genera- 
tions has  denied  the  Importance  of  Latin 
America,  or  has  claimed  It  can  be  neglected 
or  Ignored. 

Yet  despite  all  the  programs  and  official 
avowals  of  concern,  who  can  find  any  sense 


>  Sol  M.  Linowitz,  former  United  States 
Ambassador  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Is  presently  practicing  law  In  New 
York  and  Washington,  D.C. 
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of  excitement  about  Latin  America  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States?  That  does 
not  mean  we  do  not  get  worked  up  over  a 
Castro,  a  Cuban  missile  crisis,  a  Dominican 
Republic  crisis,  an  oil  company  expropria- 
tion, a  fishing  boat  selBure.  Or  that  we  are 
not  shocked  when  the  visit  of  a  Governor 
Rockefeller,  who  is  rightly  regarded  as  a 
friend  of  Latin  America,  touches  off  nasty 
demonstrations. 

That  is  the  heart  of  the  paradox  for  the 
emotions  are  genuine  and  the  concern  is  real. 
Yet  when  the  crisis  of  the  moment  is  over 
emotion  subsides  and  concern  is  shrugged 
off  and  once  again  we  turn  our  attention  to 
another  part  of  the  world — until  some  new 
Latin  explosion  such  as  the  El  Salvador-Hon- 
duran  clash  reluctantly  drags  It  back  again 
to  our  own  hemisphere. 

To  suggest  that  this  lack  of  public  In- 
terest is  directly  responsible  for  the  state 
of  affairs  In  Latin  America  would  be  less 
than  accurate.  Surely  it  Is  not  responsible  for 
the  nagging  economic  underdevelopment  that 
gripe  the  continent  and  Its  240  million  peo- 
ple— 240  million  who  will  be  600  million  be- 
fore the  century  Is  out  and  if  circumstances 
continue  as  they  are.  many  times  p>oorer. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin,  however,  Is  that 
our  public  disinterest  sharply  points  up  the 
Inescapable  fact  that  there  Is  no  real  Latin 
American  constituency  In  the  United  States — 
a  political  nuance  that  the  Congress  has  not 
failed  to  notice. 

Last  year,  for  example,  we  disappointed  the 
people  of  Latin  America  with  cuts  In  our  ap- 
propriation for  the  Alliance  for  Progress — 
cuts  that  made  It  the  lowest  since  that  vital 
program  was  launched  in  1961:  $336-mllllon 
against  some  $500-mllllon  In  1966  and  $460- 
mlUlon  the  following  year.  This  year  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  proposed  an  appropriation 
of  $603-mllllon.  and  already  we  are  begin- 
ning to  hear  the  sound  of  chopping  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Obviously.  It  Is  far  from  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress to  do  anything  that  would  slow  the 
rhythm  of  development  In  Latin  America,  for 
that  could  only  weaken  the  constructive 
forces  of  pteaceful  change  and  give  Impetus  to 
those  who  believe  In  violence  as  the  way  to 
alter  the  status  quo.  But  cutting  our  share 
of  the  alliance  appropriation  has  this  pre- 
cise effect,  whether  that  Is  the  Intent  or  not, 
and  the  United  States  cannot  evade  respon- 
sibility. 

What  it  all  bolls  down  to  is  that  we  can- 
not help  Latin  America  solve  its  economic 
problems  with  bargain-basement  tactics.  We 
cannot  do  It  on  the  cheap.  Rhetoric  Is  fine  in 
its  place,  and  the  ringing  words  of  our  re- 
gard for  Latin  America  make  for  fine 
speeches.  But  without  the  financial  com- 
mitment to  back  up  the  words  we  are  in 
trouble  In  this  hemisphere,  and  we  had  bet- 
ter make  no  mistake  about  It. 

Too  often  in  our  relations  with  Latin 
America  over  the  years  we  In  the  United 
States  have  not  done  as  we  said,  nor  have 
we  always  said  clearly  Just  what  It  is  we 
would  do.  Our  promlees,  moreover,  have  not 
always  withstood  the  test  of  time  or  pres- 
sure. The  people  of  Latin  America  have  good 
reason  to  be  confused  about  how  seriously  we 
regard  them  and  their  problems  and,  based 
on  past  experience,  even  better  reason  to 
have  skepticism  with  regard  to  the  credlblUty 
and  continuity  of  the  commitments  we  make 
to  them. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  that  this  un- 
certainty in  Latin  America  Is  a  contributory 
factor  In  the  repeated  demonstrations  of 
antl-U.S.  sentiments  that  crop  up  with  dis- 
turbing frequency,  or  that  It  is  a  potent 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  those  who  relish  the 
notion  of  a  fragmented  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  the  South  being  played  off  against  tb« 
North.  Nor  can  there  be  any  question  that 
the  time  is  long  past  for  Washington  to 
undertake  a  credible  commitment  to  the  re- 
publics of  Latin  America  that  will  resolve 
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the  doubts  tlJat  now  give  rise  to  such  uncer- 
tainty and  o'ven  to  fear 

President  Johnson,  following  the  sununlt 
meeting  of  American  presidents  at  Punta  del 
Este  In  1967.  ^ent  a  long  way  toward  extend- 
ing such  a  c()mmltment  when  he  said,  "We 
will  perseverei  There  Is  no  time  limit  on  our 
commitment  i  But  realistically  speaiong,  the 
words  he  spoMe  did  not  have  the  force  of  law 
or  of  a  treatyj— a  fact  Congress  made  all  the 
more  evident  when  It  cut  the  alliance  funds 
last  year.  An(^  with  a  change  of  Administra- 
tion, accompaiiled  by  all  the  uncertainty  that 
such  a  change  brings  with  It,  the  Latins  are 
still  wonderlqg  how  far  we  will  go,  and  to 
what  extent  We  will  persevere. 

It  was  not,  i  am  sure,  President  Nixon's  In- 
tent to  add  t9  this  uncertainty  when,  a  few 
months  after  taking  office,  he  addressed  the 
Organization  Of  American  States  and  strong- 
ly criticized  tiie  alliance  for  all  that  it  had 
left  undone.  Bven  the  dispatch  of  Governor 
Rockefeller  an  his  fact-finding  mission, 
rather  than  bqip  assuage  fears  that  Washing- 
ton was  contetnplatlng  a  major  change  In  its 
Latin  American  policy,  only  intensified  the 
uncomfortably  feeling  that,  once  again, 
things  were  uto  in  the  air. 
Inevitably,  ttoere  will  be  much  of  value  in 
-  whan  Qovemot  Rockefeller  will  be  reporting 
^o  tlje.  President,  but  the  point  cannot  be 
overstressed  tnat  we  need,  above  all,  patience, 
perspective,  and  the  determination  to  see  the 
Job  through.  Latin  America  should  not  be  an 
issue  for  domestic  party  politics.  Quite  the 
contrary.  It  oners  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
inviting  area  for  constructive  and  Imagina- 
tive bipartisan  foreign  policy  cooperation. 

It  Is  the  kind  of  cooperation  that  must 
look  beyond  tli  immediate  horizon  and  focus 
on  another  far  off,  one  still  shrouded  In 
clouds  of  uncertainty.  For  no  matter  what 
we  do,  no  mattisr  how  firm  our  conunltments, 
no  matter  what  funds  we  appropriate  to  help 
the  people  of  Latin  America  to  build  and  to 
develop  their  continent,  no  matter  what  our 
trade  policies,  Iwe  cannot  guarantee  the  fu- 
ture; we  cannot  say  that  if  we  do  this  Latin 
America  will  bf  an  unwavering  ally  and  firm 
friend  of  the  Dblted  States,  that  it  will  offer 
us  a  vast  commercial  market  for  our  goods. 
No  one — politician,  economist,  or  seer — can 
offer  any  suet  guarantee.  And  even  if  he 
could.  It  would  be  a  poor  motivation  for  the 
kind  of  effort  that  must  be  undertaken  for 
the  remainder  )f  this  century. 

Latin  Americ  a  is  not  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  If  \  re  gear  our  programs  with  the 
Idea  that  it  Is.  ^  re  are  In  for  a  sfid  awakening — 
an  awakening  ;hat.  as  recent  events  demon- 
strate, has  alt  eady  begun.  What  we  must 
understand  Is  t  lat  change  in  Latin  America  Is 
inevitable.  Th«  only  question  remaining  is 
whether  It  is  ;o  be  a  violent  change  or  a 
relatively  peac«  ful  one,  and  obviously,  there- 
fore, our  own  best  Interests  would  dictate 
that  we  aid  the  se  forces  seeking  to  build  and 
to  strengthen  e  conomic  and  political  democ- 
racy in  Latin  America. 

If  they  shoi.ld  fail,  the  change  that  is 
bound  to  follo-«'  can  only  be  one  of  violence. 
All  the  explosive  ingredients  are  present.  For 
In  Latin  Ameilca,  even  as  In  the  United 
States,  we  cannot  expect  people  denied  hope 
and  dignity  to  sit  patiently  while  life  and 
the  world  pwss  ( hem  by. 

The  point  his  been  made  that  If  Latin 
American  gove  'nments  do  not  i>as6  badly 
needed  econotcic  and  social  reforms  they 
deserve  to  fall.  And  It  has  been  argued  too 
that  perhaps  sone  violence  may  be  necessary 
to  convince  the  oligarchies  and  military 
governments  thit  desperate  conditions  beget 
desperate  actions.  To  some  extent  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  answer  those  arguments.  It  is  all 
too  true  that  In  too  many  cases  Latin  govern- 
ments are  not  colng  all  they  should  and  all 
they  could  to  co  se  with  the  underlying  causes 
of  economic  aid  social  underdevelopment, 
nor  are  they  do.ng  enough  of  what  must  be 
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done  to  promote  the  growth  of  representative 
government  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. These  facta  are  all  too  glaring  to  be 
swept  under  the  rug,  and  we  should  recognize 
them  for  what  they  are — part  of  the  reality 
of  Latin  America  today. 

What  all  this  points  up  Is  the  truism 
evident  wherever  people  are  struggling  to  be 
free — economically,  socially,  and  poUUcally: 
Time  Is  not  on  the  side  of  those  who  would 
shelter  the  status  quo.  Those  who  would  see 
democracy  and  freedom  fiUflll  their  destiny 
have  the  responsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that  the 
vicious  circle  of  poverty,  sickness,  and 
Illiteracy  Is  broken  once  and  for  all.  People 
within  its  orbit  live  outside  the  mainstream 
of  society  and  really  play  no  part  In  shaping 
their  nation's  policies;  because  they  are  not 
part  of  the  democratic  process,  they  have 
Uttle  stake  in  it. 

Clearly  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  orderly,  democratic  procedures 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  people  they  are 
designed  to  serve.  But  we  can  not  and  must 
not  elbow  our  way  into  another  country's 
system,  telUng  It  how  it  should  manage  its 
affairs,  as  if  we  had  all  the  answers.  We 
haven't,  as  the  problems  before  us  of  putting 
our  own  house  in  order  aptly  testify. 

What  we  can  do,  however — and  what  we 
have  not  done  with  any  real  consistency — 
Is  to  make  clear  our  firm  commitment  to 
representative  government  and  to  the  growth 
of  political  democracy  in  this  hemisphere. 
Such  a  policy  will  enable  us  to  develop 
special  friendships  with  Latin  America's  men 
of  vision,  with  the  men  who  know  that  peace- 
ful social  progress  is  endangered  by  any  en- 
trenchment of  the  privileged  few. 

Today  the  despair  that  exists  in  much  of 
Latin  America  provides  the  climate  In  which 
a  Batista  or  a  Castro  flourishes  best,  or  in 
which  a  despotism  of  the  right  can  provide 
the  foundation  for  a  dictatorship  of  the 
left.  Or  vice  versa.  It  is  a  situation  that  only 
underscores  the  urgency  of  continuing  the 
partnership  launched  eight  years  ago  this 
month  when  President  Kennedy,  following 
a  Latin-inspired  imtiatlve  known  as  "Oper- 
ation Pan-America,"  pledged  the  support  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. 

The  alliance  was  a  magnificent  concept, 
with  goals  and  aspirations  to  match  Its  gran- 
deur. If  it  can  be  faulted  in  hindsight,  it 
would  be  for  assimilng  that  the  Job  could 
be  done  In  ten  years.  That,  and  setting  an 
annual  growth-rate  goal  without  recognizing 
that  the  birth  rate  was  shooting  up  at  a 
pace  that  far  exceeded  Latin  America's 
growth-rate   capabilities. 

But  who  can  argue  that  any  program  of 
the  scope  and  reach  of  the  alliance — a  pro- 
gram designed  to  bring  about  the  upheaval 
of  the  Latin  American  continent  and  build 
a  healthy,  vibrant,  economically  secure,  and 
politically  sound  Inter-American  commu- 
nity— must  not  set  its  sights  high,  and  that 
it  must  not  keep  them  there?  Surely  not  the 
people  who  live  without  amenities  of  civiliza- 
tion, or  without  hope  of  a  better  tomorrow. 
For  they  can  attain  that  tomorrow  only  if 
there  Is  no  conapromlse  in  the  fight  to  attain 
the  goals  the  alliance  so  eloquently  set 
forth — goals  for  better  housing,  education, 
health,  tax  and  land  reforms,  a  revitalized 
and  modernized  Industry  and  agriculture, 
and  an  Integrated  continent-wide  economy. 
Yet  the  yearly  per  capita  growth  rate  still 
Is  well  behind  the  Pxmta  del  Este  goal  of 
2.5  per  cent.  The  birth  rate  soars.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  people  are  Illiterate.  The  cities 
are  clogged  with  workless  campesinos.  Tight 
protective  tariffs  protect  inefficient  monopo- 
lies. Feudalism  persists  in  the  countryside, 
and  the  people  there  go  hungry  or  move 
away. 

If  It  was  a  mistake  then  to  hope  that  this 
could  be  changed  In  ten  years.  It  would  be 
catastrophic  now  to  turn  oxu-  backs  on  what 
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has  been  done.  True,  economic  sufficiency 
remains  a  distant  goal,  but  for  the  first  time 
a  way  has  been  charted  out  of  the  Latin 
American  Jungle  of  underdevelopment. 

The  statistics  add  up  to  an  impressive 
total,  particularly  In  an  area  of  the  world 
that  has  never  experienced  such  concen- 
trated doses  of  progress.  But  no  statistic  can 
possibly  convey  the  meaning  of  a  new  road 
that  slices  through  an  Amazon  Jungle  and 
links  up  a  hitherto  Isolated  village  with  the 
heartland  of  its  country.  Nor  can  It  convey 
the  significance  of  a  new  classroom  opened 
for  children  in  the  plateaus  of  the  Andes  or 
in  the  barrios  of  the  cities;  of  a  campesino 
who  now  works  his  own  farm;  of  water  sup- 
plies made  potable:  of  infant  mortality  rates 
reduced:  of  a  family  able  to  quit  the  sordid 
life  of  the  slums  for  a  new  start  in  a  new 
apartment. 

And  with  all  the  statistics  totaled  up,  it 
Is  clear  that  the  alliance  has  devoted  more 
of  its  resources  to  investments  in  the  social 
areas,  particularly  education  and  health 
services,  than  in  any  other  sector. 

The  actual  rate  of  Latin  American  devel- 
opment,  therefore,  Is  higher  than  the  eco- 
nomic growth  charts  indicate  simply  because 
social  Investment  Is  not  reflected  in  Latin 
America's  gross  product.  But  the  direct  ef. 
fort  to  speed  up  the  processes  of  education 
and  social  welfare  is  the  surest  guarantee 
that  an  obsolete  social  order  will  be  peace- 
fully transformed,  as  in  Japan  or  Britain, 
rather  than  explosively  altered  via  the  vio- 
lent, revolutionary  routes  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury France  or  twentieth-century  Russia. 

What  must  be  understood  above  all  about 
the  alliance — and  perhaps  the  most  misun- 
derstood feature,  even  among  a  number  of 
our  own  key  government  officials — Is  that  It 
is  not  a  bilateral  American  aid  program,  but 
rather  a  cooperative  self-help  program,  to  be 
carried  out  primarily  by  the  people  of  Latin 
America.  The  United  States  is  one  partner 
in  this  program,  of  which  90  per  cent  is  fi- 
nanced by  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 
The  alliance  is  not  ours  to  manipulate,  and 
the  amount  we  appropriate,  therefore,  is  no 
handout,  but  a  hand  of  help  extended  in 
friendship.  Congress  must  not  forget  this 
when  considering  how  much  we  can  afford 
to  appropriate  for  our  share  of  the  effort. 

When  all  Is  said  and  done,  and  with  all 
that  remains  undone,  there  is  no  escape  from 
the  conclusion  that  eight  years  ago  the  alli- 
ance launched  a  truly  creative,  regenerative 
development  program.  But  it  was,  and  Is, 
only  the  first  step  In  a  long  Journey.  In  our 
mter-Amerlcan  relations,  we  need  most  of 
all  a  sense  of  propriety,  a  sense  of  time,  a 
sense  of  scale,  and  a  sense  of  destiny. 

As  for  propriety,  Americans  may  find  wry 
amusement  in  cartoons  that  depict  the  stero- 
typed  Latin  American — the  sleepy,  gultar- 
playlng,  sombrero-wearing,  not  too  ambitious 
but  pleasant  fellow.  But  the  stereot>-ped 
North  American — the  Tankee  with  the  dollar 
sign  for  a  heart — Is  hardly  the  object  for 
smiles  In  Latin  America.  The  truth,  of  course. 
Is  that  neither  stereotype  is  valid  today,  If 
It  ever  was. 

The  people  of  Latin  America  are  a  combi- 
nation of  some  of  the  wealthiest  cultures  our 
civilization  has  known.  Its  young  people, 
with  their  passion  for  country  and  their  zeal 
for  the  future,  are  restless  and  prone  to  im- 
patience. They  are  skeptical  of  our  alms  and 
so  are  more  willing  to  blame  us  for  their 
problems  than  to  understand  the  difficulties 
In  solving  them.  Yet  these  are  the  people 
with  the  mystique  and  the  vision  of  grandeur 
who  can  spark  the  enthusiasm  and  loyalties 
of  ♦.heir  countrymen.  These  are  the  people 
who  are  so  anxiously  seEirching  for  a  revolu- 
tion of  social  Justice — the  very  people  we 
must  convince  that  we  want  to  work  with 
them  because  our  continued  p>artner8hlp  Is 
essential  to  the  future  of  freedom.  In  so 
doing,  anti-Conununlsm  as  such  will  not  get 
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us  very  far.  It  Is  not  a  powerful  arg\iment 
for  the  average  citizen  who  Is  steeped  In  a 
personal   struggle  to   keep   his   head   above 

water. 

A  student  at  the  University  of  Chile  once 
summed  it  up  when  he  told  me:  "The  United 
States  is  constantly  talking  about  the  value 
of  polltlctU  democracy.  We  agree  that  It  Is 
essential,  but  we  also  feel  you  would  accom- 
plish far  more  if  you  said  less  about  political 
democracy  and  put  more  of  your  weight  be- 
hind the  concept  of  economic  democracy." 

What  he  was  saying  is  that  city  slimi  dwell- 
ers denied  hope  and  illiterate  rural  Indians 
denied  even  a  gllmp>ee  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury neither  comprehend  the  meaning  of  po- 
litical democracy  nor  offer  any  fotindatlon 
to  sustain  or  to  nurture  it.  They  will  either 
remain  mute  or  give  their  sullen  support  to 
the  demagogue  or  "leader"  who  elbows  his 
way  through  the  masses  offering  them  pro- 
tection and  food.  These  are  the  staple  com- 
modities they  want  and  need,  and  no  prom- 
ise of  a  better  life  made  possible  by  democ- 
racy can  vie  with  them.  As  former  Senator 
Paul  Douglas  once  said,  "When  you  offer  a 
stanlng  man  a  choice  between  the  Pour 
Freedoms  and  four  sandwiches,  he  always 
chooses  the  four  sandwiches." 

When,  however,  attention  is  given  to  ques- 
tions of  basic  order,  when  roads  and  streets 
are  made  safe,  when  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  are  made  available,  when  attention 
Is  given  to  living  conditions,  when  the  masses 
discover  they  can  rear,  educate,  and  marry 
off  their  children  and  leave  them  an  c^por- 
tunlty  for  a  better  life,  political  democracy 
becomes  not  only  possible,  but  Imperative. 
For  as  living  standards  rise,  democracy  be- 
comes the  only  political  system  through 
which  that  better  life  can  be  sustained  and 
advanced.  And  this  la  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  all  the  Americas. 

As  for  time,  no  nation  has  fully  modern- 
ized Itself  in  less  than  sixty  years.  The  United 
States  took  much  longer.  In  eight  years  Latin 
America,  despite  false  starts  and  frustrated 
hopes,  has  made  more  progress  than  we  had 
any  right  to  expect.  Realistically,  however,  It 
would  be  unwise  to  think  in  terms  of  less 
than  thirty  years  for  full-scale  moderniza- 
tion of  the  continent.  After  eight  years  the 
alliance  mvist,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  In 
its  Infancy.  Any  other  view  does  injustice  to 
Latin  America. 

And  this  leads  to  the  need  for  a  sense  of 
scale  In  our  relations  with  Latin  Americans, 
including  a  sense  of  prop>ortion  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America.  We  must 
look  at  our  hemisphere  with  a  new  eye  of 
understanding,  one  that  recognizes  its  im- 
portance to  the  future  peace  of  the  world. 
We  cannot  take  Latin  America  for  granted, 
believing  it  will  be  there  when  we  need  it. 
We  need  it  now  no  less — and  perhaps  more — 
than  it  needs  us,  for  what  happ>ens  there  In 
the  closing  years  of  this  century  may  well 
shape  the  coming  years  of  the  next  century. 

As  for  Latin  Americans,  it  Is  time  for  them 
to  recognize  that  the  United  States  is  not  the 
wlelder  of  the  big  stick  of  the  1900s,  that  we 
mean  what  we  say  about  wanting  to  work 
with  them,  that  our  commitment  Is  to  an 
Inter-Amerlcan  community  of  equal  states. 
In  short,  they  must  turn  away  from  memories 
of  the  past  and  turn  instead  to  our  mutual 
hopes  for  the  future. 

We  talk  of  destiny,  of  partnership,  of 
shared  hopes  and  efforts  toward  hemispheric 
unity.  But  what  does  that  destiny  look  like 
If  our  hemisphere  ends  up  half  suburb  and 
half  slum?  Is  this  the  limit  we  set  to  the 
creative,  working  partnership  the  American 
presidents  established  at  Punta  del  Este  to 
meet  the  increasing  needs  of  today's  "revolu- 
tion of  rising  expectations"? 

Surely  our  destiny  Is  more  in  keeping  with 
the  brave  new  world  we  have  always  sought 
to  build.  Surely  It  is  more  In  keeping  with 
our  faith  that  the  dream  of  Sim6n  Bolivar 
will  flourish  at  last,  like  the  dreams  of  our 
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own  founding  fathers — that  this  hemisphere 
will  grow  in  prosperity  and  confidence  into 
a  model  of  how  states,  with  all  their  diversity 
of  cultures  and  differences  of  gifts,  can  work 
together  to  Improve  and  enrich  and  ennoble 
their  ooDomon  life. 

We  shall  not  do  this  with  cold,  lifeless 
graphs  and  charts.  We  shall  not  do  this  with 
Congressional  cuts.  We  shall  not  do  this  be- 
tween today  and  tomorrow.  But  with  time 
and  with  resources,  and  with  the  republics 
of  the  Americas  all  working  together,  It  can 
be  done. 
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SOMETHING  TO  REMEMBER  US  BY 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF   CAI.irOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
a  meeting  in  my  congressional  district 
during  the  recess,  at  a  gathering  which  I 
had  been  invited  to  address,  an  intro- 
duction was  prepared  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  organization.  He  pre- 
sents in  rhyme  a  comprehensive  catalog 
of  questions  and  issues  which  are  on  the 
minds  of  the  folks  at  home.  Under  leave 
to  extend  by  remarks  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks  of  the  Record,  I  would  like 
to  include  this  poetic  quiz  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  coUetigues  in  the  House. 
The  poem  follows : 

Something  To  Remember  Us  By 

(By  Bob  Compton) 

Even  though  we  may  only  see  you  once  a 

year. 
It's  a  real  pleasure,  Del,  to  have  you  here. 
We  look  forward  to  your  legislative  report: 
The  bills  you  oppose  and  the  bills  you  sup- 
port. 
On  national  government  you  keep  us  up  to 

date. 
It  is  sort  of  a  preview  of  our  fate. 
But  please  excuse  us  if  we  don't  seem  like 

scholars; 
Our  minds  aren't  geared  to  billions  of  dollars. 
Tell  us  what's  new  on  the  Washington  scene; 
The  ins  and  outs  of  the  political  machine. 
What  progress  was  made  in  sixty-nine? 
In  nineteen  seventy  can  we  hold  the  line? 
Will  we  have  pulled  out  of  Vietnam, 
Or  will  we  employ  a  nuclear  bomb? 
Is  Russia  now  considered  friend  or  foe? 
What  can  we  expiect  from  Chi  Mlnh  Ho? 

(Poetic  license) 
What  is  your  opinion  of  medicare? 
Will  schools  be  entitled  to  hear  a  prayer? 
Now  that  we've  landed  on  the  moon. 
Is  Mars  next  or  is  it  much  too  soon? 
Is  President  Nixon  on  his  way  to  fame? 
By    the    way,    what's    the    Vice    President's 

name? 
Are  we  concerned  that  they  devalued   the 

franc? 
For  higher  taxes  who  do  we  thank? 
Is  there  any  money   In  the  Social  Security 

till? 
Do  you  feel  that  Ted  Kennedy  Is  over  the 

hill? 
Will  the  United  Nations  get  the  sack. 
Or  be  saved  by  Shirley  Temple  Black? 
How  long  will  J.  Ekigar  Hoover  maintain  his 

thunder? 
Will    the    Supreme    Court    never    cease    to 

blunder? 
Will    the   Dow    Jones    average    continue    to 

fall? 
What  is  the   answer  to  the  West  German 

wall? 
Will  adults  under  twenty  one  be  allowed  to 

vote? 
What  is  the  latest  Jim  Garrison  quote? 


What  Is  your  opinion  of  the  Warren  Re- 
port? 

How  many  foreign  countries  do  we  support? 

What's  going  to  happen  to  postal  rates? 

What  are  you  doing  about  conglMnerates? 

Will  violence  and  riots  rock  our  land? 

Is  our  welfare  program  out  of  hand? 

Will  the  prime  rate  be  going  up  or  down? 

Can  urban  renewal  help  our  town? 

How   can    dope    peddling    be    turned    away? 

Are  hippies  really  here  to  stay? 

Can  you  board  a  plane  for  Savannah,  with- 
out fear  of  ending  up  In  Havana? 

How  can  auto  traffic  be  abated? 

Will  all  our  schools  be  Integrated? 

Are  we  beginning  to  feel  a  slight  recession 
or  Is  that  a  nice  word  for  depression? 

Win  teachers  teach  or  Join  the  insurrec- 
tion? 

Can  those  who  need  It  get  protection? 

Does  President  Nixon  also  have  a  dog? 

What  are  you  doing  to  eliminate  smog? 

Will  unions  continue  to  have  sxich  power? 

Are  they  going  to  tear  down  the  Eiffel 
Tower? 

What  is  the  size  of  our  national  debt? 

Is  there  any  way  it  can  ever  be  met? 

What  are  you  doing  about  over  popula- 
tion? 

How  are  you  going  to  stop  inflation? 

How  many  crops  will  be  plowed  under? 

How  many  flags  will  be  torn  asunder? 

Will  the  Pueblo  incident  be  repeated? 

Is  Korea  again  getting  overheated? 

Can  the  world  expect  famine  or  feast? 

How  explosive  is  the  Middle  East? 

Will  the  cost  of  living  continue  to  rise? 

Can  the  Coea  Nostra  be  cut  down  to  size? 

Will  the  astronauts  be  allowed  to  pray? 

Is  oil  depletion  here  to  stay? 

Is  our  news  media  giving  us  factual  data, 
or  are  flying  saucers  from  another 
strata? 

Is  the  Truth  In  Lending  a  committee's  no- 
tion, or  a  product  of  some  witch's 
potion? 

These  points  we  hope  can  be  clarlfled;  which 
are  but  rumors,  which  are  verified? 

So  give  us  the  facts.  Del,  not  Just  fiction, 
you're  not  the  type  to  use  restriction. 

But  setting  aside  these  problems  if  we  may, 

We  have  a  special  wish  for  you  today. 

To  us  this  is  a  meaningful  date,  and  we 
would    like    to    help    you    celebrate — 

Your  birthday  and  we  don't  care  which  one. 

We  Just  want  to  wish  you  health  and  fun. 

Come  back  next  year,  older  but  wiser  too, 
with  this  schedule  of  things  we've 
given  you. 

Of  course  if  you've  solved  the  problems  by 
that  time. 

We'll  find  another  way  to  end  the  rhyme. 

But  If  you  haven't,  then  please  believe  us, 
Del, 

Like  true  constituents,  well  give  you  heUI 


ERNEST  PETINAUD  HONORED 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    RROOE    ISLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1969 


Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
recently  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  our  distinguished  friend — Mr. 
Ernest  S.  Petinaud — was  the  recipient  of 
a  great  honor.  He  has  been  recommended 
by  the  imperial  potentate  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptian  Arabic  Order,  Nobles  Mystic 
Shrine  of  North  and  South  America  and 
its  Jurisdictions,  Inc.,  for  the  degree  of 
honorary  past  imperial  potentate.  Ernie 
will  receive  this  honor  at  the  Imperial 
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Council  Coiiventlon  and  seesions  to  be 
held  in  Boston  next  Augiist. 

Ernie's  presence  In  the  halls  of  the 
Capitol  haal  become  part  of  this  build- 
ing's traditilon.  His  abilities,  recognized 
by  all  of  u4  here  in  the  House,  are  far 
exceeded  by  his  warmth  as  a  man. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  of  this  award  to 
Ernie  and  I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues 
Join  me  in  oongratulating  a  great  Amer- 
ican— Ernest  S.  Petinaud. 


NIXON  BAI 


CKS  UP  O 


UP  ON  TAX  EQUITY 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 


lOKJS 


or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOKJSE  op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1969 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  an 
article  whicli  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  Sunday.  S€r>tember  7,  1969,  by 
Hobtirt  Rowen  entitled,  "Nixon  Backs 
Up  "on  Tax  Equity."  The  article  Is  an 
excellent  analysis  of  the  way  the  admin- 
istration has  broken  its  promise  to  the 
American  public. 

As  Mr.  R4)wen  points  out  the  Nixon 
"tax  reform 'f  prc^poaals  are  a  clear  indi- 
cation that  r'lobbylsts  for  Wall  Street, 
the  Nation's]  corporate  hierarchy,  have 
all  earned  a  I  good  raise."  "And  lobbyists 
for  average-Income  persons  apparently 
are  nonexistent." 

The  Nixon  proposals  remove  $2.5  bll- 
liCKi  of  tax  relief  from  the  middle  income 
Americans — the  forgotten  Americans — 
and  gives  $lj6  billion  to  business. 

The  articl^  continues: 

In  reaUty.  ^he  rate  reduction  (for  busi- 
ness) win  amfcunt  to  much  more  than  the 
•1.6  WlUon  clt^  by  the  Treasury,  which  does 
not  take  Into  Recount  the  probable  growth  of 
the  economy.  1 
I 

Said  one  expert: 

There's  no  UUcemlble  philosophy  In  the 
Treasxiry  bill.  tThey  didn't  move  In  the  first 
place  until  th4  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
built  a  fire  under  them.  Now.  they  stUl  seem 
to  be  reactlngllnstead  of  providing  the  kind 
of  leadership  4cm  expect  from  a  Department 
of  the  Treasv 

Mr.  Rowenfe  analysis  is  as  follows: 
Nixon  BUcks  Up  on  Tax  EQcrrr 
(Bjy  Hobart  Rowen) 

LobbyUts  lot  Wall  Street,  the  nation's  cor- 
porate hierarcliy.  the  big  foundations  and  the 
educational  ealabllshments  have  all  earned  a 
good  raise. 

Those  workHig  for  the  oil  Industry  have 
earned  their  p4y.  but  no  salary  boosts. 

Lobbyist*  representing  real  estate  Interests 
have  probably  ijost  their  Jobs. 

And  lobbyist^  for  average- Income  persons 
apparently  are  iionexlstent. 

These  are  th*  conclusions  being  drawn  by 
sophisticated  tax  experts  in  the  nation's 
capital,  examining  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's reform  recommendations.  Their  general 
conclusion  Is  that  the  administration  has 
taken  a  dlstlnci  st«p  backward,  over  all,  from 
a  halting  effort  toward  tax  equity  In  the 
House  Ways  an^  Means  Committee  bill. 

"The  Nixon  Administration  has  been  will- 
ing to  bend  whfere  it  has  been  pushed."  said 
one  tax  lawyer  yesterday. 

As  analyzed  1  ere,  the  Treasury's  most  serl- 
the  principle  of  tax  equality 


ous  rejection  ol 
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l5  in  Its  recommended  changes  in  the  capital 
gains  area. 

The  House  bill  bad  contained  a  modest 
proposal.  Increasing  the  holding  period  for 
long-term  capital  gains  to  one  year  from  six 
months,  and  eliminating  the  existing  35  per 
c«nt  tax  celling.  It  did  nothing  to  tackle  the 
problem  ot  gains  that  escape  taxation  at 
death. 

In  fact,  out  of  an  estimated  $8.5  billion 
annually  lost  by  the  Treasury  through  the 
capital  gains  preference  rules,  the  House  was 
going  to  pick  up  only  t636  million. 

But  Instead  of  approving  the  House  pro- 
vision as  a  good  initial  step  to  be  followed  by 
further  plugging  of  the  capital  gains  loop- 
hole, the  Treasury  went  the  other  way.  It 
recommended  keeping  the  six-month  defini- 
tion of  long-term  gains,  and  except  for  some 
special  circtimstances,  proposed  keeping  the 
25  per  cent  maxlm\im  tax  limit  on  capital 
gains.  Loss,  compared  with  the  House  bill: 
•210  million  Score  a  big  one  for  the  Wall 
Street  lobby,  which  sold  Treasury  on  the  idea 
that  "capital  investments  would  tend  to  be 
frozen"  by  the  House  provisions. 

On  top  of  this,  Mr.  Nixon  introduced 
something  brand  new:  a  tax  reduction  of 
two  points  in  the  corporate  rate  that  would 
cost  •l.S  billion  a  year.  This  gives  back  to 
business  about  half  of  the  money  taken 
away  through  repeal  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit.  (In  reality,  the  rate  reduction  will 
amount  to  much  more  than  the  •l.B  billion 
cited  by  the  Treasury,  which  does  not  take 
Into  account  the  probable  growth  of  the 
economy.  None  of  the  estimates  for  any  of 
the  bill's  gains  or  losses  takes  economic 
growth  into  consideration.  Over-all  revenue 
losses  will  tend  to  be  much  larger  than  those 
cited  officially) .  Score  the  corporate  rate  cut 
for  Big  Business  lobbyists. 

In  terms  of  individuals,  the  Treasury  pro- 
posed changes  that  it  claims  would  concen- 
trate tax  reform  benefits  in  the  lowest  in- 
come brackets.  But  there  is  some  dispute 
among  the  experts  on  Just  how  the  Treasury 
plan  would  actually  compare  with  the  House 
proposal  in  the  lower  brackets.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  Treasury  proposal  would 
shift  tax  relief  within  the  middle-Income 
brackets.  It  would  tend  to  diminish  the  ad- 
vantages given  home  owners  in  the  House 
bill,  by  reducing  the  standard  deduction 
celling  to  •I, 400  instead  of  •2,000  as  in  the 
House  bill.  The  Treasury  would  also  re- 
peal the  personal  deduction  now  allowed  for 
state  gasoline  taxes  (a  JIG  or  •IS  Item  for 
most  taxpayers) .  Over  all,  the  Treasury  would 
trim  back  individual  tax  relief  by  ^2.5  billion, 
compared  with  the  House  bill.  Score  card: 
consiuner  tax  lobby  needed. 

On  the  delicate  issue  of  taxation  of  In- 
terest on  bonds  issued  by  state  and  local 
governments  (now  free),  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration retreated  completely.  The  House 
would  have  Included  this  tax-free  Interest 
In  the  calculation  of  a  50  per  cent  minimum 
tax.  But  the  Treasury  would  allow  individ- 
uals to  continue  to  accumulate  huge  amounts 
of  wealth,  tax-free,  by  this  loophole.  Wowt 
of  all,  the  Treasury  hid  behind  the  notion 
of  the  "constitutionality"  of  taxing  muni- 
cipal bond  interest,  a  question  that  the 
legal  fraternity  agrees  was  put  to  rest  more 
than  25  years  ago.  Chalk  the  victory  for 
this  one  up  to  the  Mayors'  lobby  and  Vice 
President  Agnew. 

Perhaps  the  most  complicated  area  of  tax 
reform  proposals  relates  to  the  oil  Industry, 
and  here  the  administration  went  further 
than  expected  in  some  areas — but  responded 
to  oil  industry  pressures  in  others. 

It  went  along  with  the  House  recom- 
mendation for  reducing  the  depletion  allow- 
ance from  27.5  per  cent  to  20  per  cent.  More- 
over, It  proposed  including  excess  depletion 
In  the  minimum  tax  calculation,  as  well  as  in 
the  Allocation  of  Deductions  Rules. 
But  the  Treasury  supptorted  a  version  of  a 
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special  provision  (intangible  drilling  costs) 
that  permits  oil  operators  to  deduct  explora- 
tlon  costs  in  the  year  paid  out.  rather  than 
spreading  such  costs  (really  caplui  outlays) 
over  a  period  of  years  as  is  required  in  other 
industries. 

The  Treasury  would  make  it  tougher  for 
those  not  primarily  engaged  In  the  all  busi- 
ness  to  profit  from  the  very  specialized  set  of 
provisions.  But  Ux  lawyers  say  that  anyone 
In  the  oil  business  will  still  be  able  to  write- 
ofr  much,  possibly  all  of  his  Income  against 
allowable  intangible  drilling  costs.  Score  a 
halfway  victory  for  the  oil  lobby. 

The  real  estate  lobby,  which  has  been 
riding  high,  wide  and  handsome  for  years, 
profiting  from  accelerated  amortlaatlon  pro- 
visions, was  hit  hard  by  the  House  bill,  which 
removes  special  double  depreciation  pro- 
visions (except  for  new  housing) .  The  Treas- 
ury goes  even  farther  by  adding  to  both  the 
LTP  (minimum  tax)  and  the  allocation  of 
deduction  rule  (ADR)  provisions  the  excew 
of  interest,  taxes,  and  rent  from  unimproved 
property  during  the  period  of  construction  It 
also  would  reach  out  and  grab  under  LTP 
and  ADR  accelerated  depredation  on  leased 
personal  property  (this  latter  would  affect 
such  things  as  bank  lease-backs  of  aircraft 
to  airlines.  Scoreboard :  new  lobbyists  needed 
by  the  real  estate  crowd. 

The  foundations  and  the  universities  did 
well.  Instead  of  facing  a  7V4  percent  tax, 
the  foundations  would  t>e  cUpped  by  the 
Treasury  only  for  a  2  percent  "supervisory- 
tax. 

This  tax  would  be  kept  out  of  general  reve- 
nues, and  be  related,  at  least  In  theory,  to  In- 
ternal Revenue's  administrative  costs.  If  the 
Idea  is  accepted,  it  would  rule  out  in  a  prac- 
tical sense  any  big  future  boosts  in  the  tax 
rate  on  foundation  income.  The  universities 
and  other  Institutions  got  theirs  by  persuad- 
ing the  Treasury  to  back  a  softened  provision 
on  taxation  on  the  increased  value  of  gift* 
to  such  institutions.  Score  a  plus  for  the  egg- 
bead  type  lobbyist. 

The  Treasury  was  alternately  tough  and 
weak  in  many  other  areas  too  numerous  to 
detail.  For  example,  it  improved  on  the 
House's  farm  "lobby"  loss  provision,  but  for 
no  accountable  reason,  it  caved  in  on  closing 
a  co-operative  tax  loophole. 

It  held  firm  on  the  House  proposal  to  make 
"restricted  stock  plans"  for  executives  less 
attractive,  but  waffled  on  the  question  of 
deferred  compensation.  The  House  suggested 
a  minimum  tax  on  deferred  compensation 
pajrments  exceeding  810.000.  The  Treasury  ar- 
gues for  deletion  of  this  provision  pending 
a  study  of  the  tax  treatment  of  all  deferred 
compensation,  including  amounts  paid  under 
profit-stiarlng  and  pension  plans. 

"There's  no  discernible  philosophy  in  the 
Treasury  bill,"  said  one  expert.  "They  dldnt 
move  in  the  first  place  until  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  built  a  fire  under  them. 
Now,  they  still  seem  to  be  reacting  Instead 
of  providing  the  Idnd  of  leadership  you  ex- 
pect from  a  Department  of  the  Treasury." 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  REITERATES 
SUPPORT  OF  POSTAL  REFORM 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF   NEBSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Nixon  on  September  2  reiter- 
ated his  support  of  postal  reform,  stress- 
ing the  importance  of  its  early  passage. 

President  Nixon  stated  that  the  setting 
up  of  a  Oovemment  corporation  to  re- 
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place  the  present  system  is  one  of  the  tcH) 
priority  measures  of  his  administration. 

I  am  indeed  proud  to  have  introduced 
the  suiminlstration's  postal  reform  bill. 
I  believe,  as  does  the  President,  that  it 
will  provide  what  this  coimtry  deserves — 
fast,  eflQcient,  postal  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  President's  remarks  of  Sep- 
tember 2  and  those  of  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Win  ton  M.  Blount,  the  Honorable 
Lawrence  P.  O'Brien,  and  the  Honorable 
Thruston  Morton  in  a  press  conference 
which  followed: 

Remarks  or  the  President  on  Postal 
Retorm 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  am  fianked  today 
by  a  bipartisan  group  which  is  gathered  to- 
gether for  what  I  consider  to  lie  one  of  the 
top  priority  measures  of  this  Administration. 

Several  months  ago  you  will  recall  my 
meeting  with  the  press  in  Washington,  along 
with  Postmaster  General  Blount,  and  indi- 
cating the  complete  support  of  this  Admin- 
istration for  postal  reform,  the  setting  up  of  a 
Government  corporation  in  place  of  the  pres- 
ent system. 

Within  the  next  two  weeks  a  major  deci- 
sion will  be  made  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Conunlttee  with  regard  to  the  bill  which  will 
be  reported  to  the  House.  This  will  be  the 
first  round  in  a  very  big  battle  as  to  whether 
we  are  to  continue  a  system  which  has  proved 
that  it  is  inefficient,  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
tremendous  responsibilities  that  we  have  to- 
day, or  whether  we  are  to  have  a  new  system 
that  will  give  this  country  what  it  deserves — 
fast,  efficient  postal  service. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  measure,  bipartisan  in 
the  sense  that  it  was  first  reconunended  by 
President  Johnson,  and  as  indicated  today,  it 
is  supported  not  only  by  the  Administration 
and  the  Postmaster  General,  but  by  two 
former  Chairmen  of  the  National  Commit- 
tees, the  former  Democratic  National  Chair- 
man, Mr.  O'Brien,  and  the  former  Republi- 
can National  Chairman,  Senator  Morton. 

Mr.  O'Brien,  I  should  say,  has  had  the 
position  Mr.  Blount  has  as  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  is  enthusiastically  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  simply  want  to  say  in  conclusion,  before 
ihey  submit  to  your  questions,  that  I  believe 
that  postal  reform  is  high  on  the  list  of 
those  items  which  I  indicated  in  my  speech 
last  night  needs  a  new  approach,  an  approach 
that  will  be  adequate  to  the  Seventies. 

Our  present  postal  system  is  obsolete;  it 
has  broken  down;  it  is  not  what  it  ought  to 
be  for  a  nation  of  200  million  people,  and  a 
nation  that  will  be  300  million  within  30 
years,  and  now  is  the  time  to  act.  We  are 
very  happy  to  have  the  bipartisan  support 
that  we  have,  as  Indicated  by  this  meeting 
this  morning. 

The  Postmaster  General  will  take  over,  and 
all  three  will  answer  questions — either  on  the 
post  office  or  politically. 

Press  Conference  op  Postmaster  General 
WiNTON  M.  Blount,  the  Honorable 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  and  the  Honorable 
THRtrsTON  Morton 

Postmaster  General  Blottnt.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  If  you  have  any  questions,  we 
will  be  delighted  to  answer  them. 

Q.  General  Blount,  where  do  you  expect 
the  opposition  to  come  on  the  postal  reor- 
ganization plan? 

Postmaster  General  Blottnt.  There  have 
been  Intensive  hearings  in  the  House  during 
this  summer.  They  have  concluded  those 
hearings.  There  was  some  opposition  from  the 
postal  unions  and  some  opposition  on  some 
of  the  other  small  parts  of  this  legislation. 
But  the  legislation  Itself  stood  the  test  of 
the  challenge  in  the  committee  hearings  and 
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we  are  very  optimistic  that  we  are  going  to 
get  this  bin  out  of  committee  and  passed  this 
year. 

Q.  General  Blount,  on  the  political  side 
of  the  profKisal,  now  that  the  hearings  have 
concluded  in  the  House,  can  you  gauge  for 
us  the  amount  of  opposition  you  received 
because  of  the  potential  loss  of  political 
patronage. 

Postmaster  General  Blount.  I  don't  really 
think  that  has  been  very  significant.  I  think 
that  when  we  introduced  this  legislation  that 
it  was  generally  said  that  we  did  not  have 
three  votes  on  the  committee.  We  feel  that 
it  is  also  widely  acknowledged  at  the  present 
time  that  we  have  about  an  even  split  on  the 
conmilttee. 

I  think  that  represents  a  great  deal  of 
progress.  I  think,  again,  it  represents  the  fact 
that  this  legislation  has  stood  up  under  the 
challenge  that  the  committee  hearings  have 
given  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  will  come  out  pretty 
much  Intact  the  way  the  Admlnlstraition  rec- 
ommends It? 

Postmaster  General  Blount.  There  may  be 
some  changes,  but  I  hope  not  substantive 
changes. 

Q.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  most  im- 
portant reform  that  will  take  place? 

Postmaster  General  Bloui^t.  Well,  I  think 
the  most  important  thing  about  this  legisla- 
tion Is  that  it  centralizes  management  In  one 
place.  Now  we  have  a  fragmented  manage- 
ment. The  Congress  sets  the  basic  policy 
decisions,  the  prices  for  postal  service,  and 
they  set  the  cost  in  that  80  percent  of  our 
costs  are  wages. 

So  they,  in  fact,  control  some  cf  the  major 
policy  decisions  of  this  operation.  They  set 
the  Investment  policy  by  how  much  we  are 
able  to  invest  In  capital  facilities  and 
mechanization. 

So  this  legislation  centralizes  these  man- 
agement decisions  In  the  management  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  then  for  the  first 
time  you  will  be  able  to  hold  a  Postmaster 
General  responsible  for  managing  this  de- 
partment. 

Q.  Is  there  much  opposition  in  Congress 
to  losing  this  power? 

Postmaster  General  Bloitnt.  I  think,  a«aln, 
as  I  have  stated  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
that  this  is  pretty  comprehensive  legislation. 
It  is  really  the  first  time  that  you  are  talking 
at)out  taking  a  Cabinet  Department  and  re- 
moving it  from  Cabinet  status. 

We  have  300  million  customers.  People 
should  examine  this  legislation.  The  Congress 
should  examine  it.  We  have  750,000  employees 
who  need  to  examine  it.  This  is  what  has 
l}een  going  on  since  our  legislation  was 
introduced. 

I  think  as  I  have  said  earlier,  we  have 
made  great  progress  in  talldng  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  alx>ut  this  legislation. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  for  the  meeting 
today  with  the  President? 

Postmaster  General  Blount.  The  principal 
reason  for  the  meeting  was  to  receive  from 
Mr.  O'Brien  and  Senator  Morton  a  report  on 
their  activities  of  the  Bipartisan  Citizens 
Committee  that  is  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion. The  President  and  I  were  both  de- 
lighted to  hear  of  the  things  that  they  have 
been  doing  and  we  have  been  working  with 
them  in  tr3ring  to  support  this  legislation. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  the  President,  Mr. 
03rlen? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  In  general  terms,  the  Senator 
and  I  reported  to  the  President  that  we  felt 
some  significant  progress  was  being  made 
toward  this  legislation.  Now  we  all  realize  it 
takes  sometimes,  an  inordinate  period  of 
time  to  legislate  in  Important  areas. 

But  from  the  time  that  I  first  made  the 
suggestion  and  the  Kappel  Commission  re- 
ported, I  think  that  the  education  program 
that  we  are  engaged  in  has  been  beneficial. 
I  can't  recall  a  similar  situation — I  tried  to 
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think  back  over  a  number  of  years — where 
you  have  President's  from  the  opposite  par- 
ties and  party  officials  from  both  parties 
united  in  a  common  cause 

You  will  recall  that  President  Johnson 
supports  this  legislation  and  President  Nixon, 
of  course,  has  proposed  it  in  his  message. 
Postmaster  General  Blount  has  been  carrying 
the  ball  on  the  Hill  for  it  and  we  have  been 
trying,  as  citizens  of  this  nation,  for  the 
continuing  Interest  In  this  area,  to  do  what 
we  can  to  be  helpful. 

Q.  Mr.  Blount,  is  the  opposition  from  the 
postal  union  because  of  fear  of  Job  loss  or 
loss  of  seniority,  is  that  the  basis? 

Postmaster  General  Blount.  I  think  the 
basis  for  most  of  the  opposition,  really,  is 
that  this  is  change.  Everybody  In  dealing 
with  change  has  some  reluctance  to  come 
to  grips  with  it.  I  think  that  the  postal 
unions  have  been  very  diligent  in  their  ef- 
forts to  understand  this  legislation.  I  have 
personally  had  a  number  of  meetings  with 
them  to  talk  about  it.  I  hope  that  they  will 
ultimately  come  to  the  position  of  support- 
ing this  legislation. 

Q.  What  is  the  deficit— predicted  deficit— 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  if  this  legis- 
lation Is  not  enacted,  what  would  be  the 
perspective  deficit  for  fiscal  1971? 

Postmaster  General  Blount.  The  perspec- 
tive deficit  is  ei.3  bllUon. 

Q.  That  Is  this  current  year? 

Postmaster  General  Blount.  That  is  right. 
Now.  we  don't  think  that  this  legislation  is 
going  to  turn  this  department  around  over- 
night. It  is  going  to  take  time.  This  Is  a  de- 
partment that  has  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  be  managed  for  decades.  So  we  provide 
m  our  legislation  a  transition  period  of  five 
years  for  this  corporation  to  break  even. 

Q.  When  will  the  next  postal  rate  increase 
go  into  effect,  in  your  opinion? 

Postmaster  General  Blount.  Well,  we  pro- 
posed It  four  months  ago  and  the  Congress 
has  not  acted  on  It  yet.  That  Is  one  of  the 
things  about  this  legislation.  We  need  to  t)e 
more  responsive  to  the  conditions  affecting 
the  Post  Office  Department.  I  could  not 
forecast  when  this  would  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

Q.  Are  you  still  asking  for  a  one  cent  in- 
crease in  first  class  mall? 

Postmaster  General  Blount.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Senator  Morton,  when  General  Blount 
first  went  forward  with  his  idea  of  reor- 
ganization there  were  both  public  and 
anonymous  statements  of  opposition  in  the 
Senate,  rather  strong  statements,  as  General 
Blount  probably  recalls. 

What  can  you  tell  us  today  about  the 
chances  of  this  bill  in  the  Senate  itself? 

Senator  Morton.  I  would  be  more  optimis- 
tic about  the  Senate  than  I  would  be  about 
the  House,  frankly.  I  am  optimistic  about 
the  House.  The  Senate  has  not  had  a  word 
of  hearing,  nothing  has  been  done.  I  have 
not  attempted  to  nose  count  in  the  Senate. 
I  have  not  discussed  this  with  many  Sena- 
tors in  detail. 

The  time  I  have  spent  on  it  I  have  been 
trying  to  work  with  the  House,  especially  the 
House  committee,  giving  my  support,  obvi- 
ously, and  my  reasons  for  being  for  this. 

Many  years  ago,  longer  than  I  care  to  re- 
member, I  serv'ed  on  that  committee.  There 
Is  only  one  person  still  on  the  Committee 
who  was  there  at  that  time.  But  these  are 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  I 
respect  greatly. 

Q.  Will  this  bipartisan  effort  continue? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  This  bipartisan  effort  might 
continue  forever. 

Senator  Morton.  This  question  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  can  speak  to  this  question  about  the 
patronage  that  has  been  brought  up  here 
several  times,  as  one  who  spent  a  good  many 
yectf's  In  the  Congress.  Tou  are  always  going 
to  give  lip  service  to  the  postal  organiza- 
tions.  They   are   right   effective   politically. 
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frankly.  But  most  members  of  the  Congress, 
down  In  their  hearts,  would  like  to  get  rid  of 
this  headactle.  Because,  when  you  make  a 
man  postmaster  In  "Chlttlln  Switch"  you 
lose  ten  family  votes,  and  •'ChlttUn  Switch" 
might  not  he»e  but  ten  families. 

The  workeifs  of  the  Poet  Office  Department, 
I  think  65  percent,  retire  In  the  Jobs  In 
which  they  ^tarted.  After  30  or  40  years  of 
service,  if  h«  started  as  a  letter  carrier,  he 
went  up  in  grade,  yes,  his  compensation  was 
Increased,  anld  longevity,  but  I  don't  know 
of  any  big  corporations  today  that  have  that 
sort  of  record 

I  think  the  men  and  women  in  the  postal 
service  will  I^ave  a  far  greater  opportunity 
to  develop  their  own  talents,  to  advance  to 
positions  of  risponslbillty  under  an  organiza- 
tion set  up  such  as  Is  envisaged  In  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  O'BBTSit.  I  Just  want  to  add  a  note  to 
the  Senator's  comment.  I  think  this  has  been 
overlooked  t<:i  some  considerable  extent  in 
the  proposal.  The  opportunity  for  the  em- 
ployees to,  Ir  a  true  career  sense,  to  move 
ahead  in  the  service  would  be  built  Into  a 
government  i;orporatlon  Is  nonexistent  al- 
most totally  at  the  moment.  That  depresses 
me  more  thai  any  other  aspect  in  my  ex- 
perience. 

Q..  How    atout    the    big    users,    are    they 
-prettj>.much  jehlnd  this,  the  big  mall  users 
and  buslnessiien? 

Mr.  O'BwBii.  Some  of  those  who  would 
formerly  be  0{ip>o8ed.  perhaps,  to  some  aspects 
of  this  have  (ome  forward,  recognizing  that 
this  can  significantly  alter  their  rate,  and 
that  is  what  t  guess  you  are  talking  about, 
Hugh.  But  I  think  they  have  been  men  of 
good  will  and  many  of  them  have  come  for- 
ward and  surijrlslngly  helped  us  In  that  ef- 
fort. Perhaps  1  led  could  add  to  that,  but  that 
is  my  observa  ion. 

Postmaster  General  Blottnt.  They  take  the 
position  that  1  he  mall  service  is  vital  to  them 
and  they  recognize  the  fact  that  If  some- 
thing Is  not  done  in  a  few  years  we  may 
well  be  In  chioe  in  this  postal  system. 

So  In  its  ovn  self-interest,  In  recognizing 
In  the  short  iiin  It  may  be  to  their  disad- 
vantage. In  thJB  long  nin  it  is  to  everybody's 
Interest  that  (postal  reform  be  brought  In. 
I  think  It  Is  just  that  simple. 


FREEDOM  BECOMES  ILLEGAL— ONE 
RESULT 


HON. 


JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OP   LOtnslANA 

IN  THE  HOltSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondaj,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  RARIi:k.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
struction of  the  Amite  High  School  in 
my  district  l^'riday  night  was  a  tragic 
and  regrettable  incident. 

I  join  witl^  the  community  and  the 
school  alumni  who  have  worked  so  hard 
to  build  and  maintain  the  school  as  an 
educational  cfenter  in  this  their  loss. 

Yet.  this  incident  and  in  fact  the  ten- 
sion and  cha^s  which  continues  to  exist 
in  my  district  was  not  only  foreseeable 
but  apparently  was  a  desired  effect  by 
some  of  the  unelected  bureaucrats  and 
judicrats  in  I  the  North  who  talk  and 
teach  that  vidlence  is  necessary  to  bring 
about  progress. 

It  can  only  be  a  sick  mind  to  see  prog- 
ress in  a  bumedout  schoolhouse.  But  the 
school  was  i^ade  of  brick,  wood,  and 
mortar.  It  caH  be  rebuilt.  The  far  more 
serious  loss  i4  destruction  of  the  public 
education  system  and  with  it  the  future 
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of  the  human  family — a  loss  that  is 
irreplaceable. 

What  flimsy  excuse  can  social  me- 
chanics, HEW,  and  Federal  judges  offer 
parents  and  taxpayers — those  who  built 
and  paid  for  the  schools  only  to  have 
them  confiscated  and  some  now  physi- 
cally destroyed? 

The  conflagration  which  consumed 
the  Amite  High  School  was  ignited  in 
1954  by  Earl  Warren  and  his  liberal  left- 
wing  northern  friends  just  as  surely  as 
if  they  had  set  the  blaze. 

Let  us  put  the  blame  and  cause  where 
it  belongs  and  not  with  the  people. 

Every  hypocritical  northern  liberal, 
every  apathetic  northern  moderate 
should  recognize  their  guilt  and  their 
role  in  this  loss  to  my  people. 

Punishing  my  people  with  smears  and 
name-calling,  more  force  laws,  compli- 
ance threats,  and  court  orders  will  not 
reach  the  cause  nor  mitigate  the  unde- 
sired  effect. 

Responsible  government  authority 
must  restore  to  the  people  their  right- 
ful freedoms  under  God  otherwise  we 
can  anticipate  that  people  who  have 
known  freedom  will  react  to  continued 
tyranny  as  free  men  have  done  through- 
out history. 

I  include  a  news  clipping  on  the  school 
Are  and  correspondence  from  a  constit- 
uent following  these  remarks: 
[From  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)   State  Times, 
Sept.  6,  1969] 
Amiti:  School  Hit  by  Blaze 

AMrrE.— Amite  High  School  was  completely 
gutted  by  a  Are  which  burned  through  much 
of  the  night  last  night  and  was  Anally 
brought  under  control  early  this  morning. 

Tangipahoa  Parish  school  officials  and 
school  board  members  were  holding  a  special 
emergency  meeting  this  morning  In  an  at- 
tempt to  work  out  a  way  to  get  the  some  700 
students  who  attended  the  school  started  in 
classes  next  week. 

Officials  refused  to  speculate  on  the  cause 
of  the  blaze,  or  whether  arson  might  be  In- 
volved. They  said  state  flre  marshals  and 
other  law  enforcement  officials  were  Investi- 
gating the  cause  of  the  flre  this  morning. 

School  Supt.  Dewltt  SauU  said  this  morn- 
ing that  the  school  was  "completely  burned 
out."  The  second  floor  of  the  buUdlng  was 
destroyed,  he  said,  and  the  lower  floor  was 
gutted.  "Mostly,  the  walls  are  all  that  Is  left," 
Sauls  said. 

Amite  Plre  Department  officials  said  the 
blaze  was  reported  at  about  10:40  p.m.  yes- 
terday by  a  group  of  students  returning  from 
a  football  game  at  Prankllnton  .-n  a  school 
bus. 

The  fire  had  a  "good  start"  when  firemen 
arrived,  the  flre  department  spokesman  said. 

The  fire  was  brought  under  control  and  the 
last  flames  extinguished  at  about  7:30  a.m. 
today,  he  said.  Firemen  were  still  pouring 
water  on  the  smoldering  ruins  at  about  9  ajn. 

The  three  units  of  the  Amite  Fire  De- 
partment were  assisted  by  units  from  Ham- 
mond, Roseland  and  Independence  In  flght- 
ing  the  blaze.  The  flre  department  spokesman 
said  that  had  It  not  been  for  the  assistance 
of  these  units,  the  flre  could  not  have  been 
controlled. 

FOUR    riREMIN    INJUKED 

Pour  firemen,  three  from  Hammond  and 
one  from  Amite,  were  carried  to  LalUe  Kemp 
Memorial  Hospital  at  Independence  suffer- 
ing from  smoke  Inhalation  and  exhaustion 
during  the  night,  the  spokesman  said.  He 
said  the  four  men  were  reported  In  good  con- 
dition this  morning. 
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students  returning  from  the  football  game 
carried  books,  trophies,  desks  and  school  rec- 
ords from  the  burning  building  until  depu- 
ties  forced  them  to  stop  becstise  of  the  dan- 
ger of  the  celling  falling  In  on  them. 

The  flre  department  spokesman  said  tlie 
blaze  seemed  to  have  started  in  the  school 
auditorium,  in  the  general  area  of  the  stage. 
The  auditorium  is  near  the  center  of  the  two- 
story  brick  building,  constructed  around 
1927. 

Supt.  Sauls  estimated  this  morning  ihat 
it  would  take  about  a  half  million  dollars  to 
replace  the  school.  He  said  that  It  was  dam- 
aged beyond  repair. 

In  the  meantime,  school  officials  must  And 
some  means  to  educate  the  some  700  students 
in  grades  9-12  who  attended  the  school. 
Sauls  said  the  platoonlng  of  students  from 
the  school  with  those  at  another  school  waa 
being  considered,  along  with  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  sufficient  portable  classroomfi 
to  operate  on  a  limited  basis. 


BoGALirsA,  La., 
Augxist  6,  1969. 
Re  children's  education. 
HotrsE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

To  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 
I.  as  a  citizen  and  a  parent,  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  problems  that 
you  have  created  as  to  the  Education  of  Chil- 
dren In  these  United  States.  I  not  only  mean 
the  Children  of  the  Southern  Part  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  East,  West,  and 
Northern  Areas.  It  is  a  disgrace  that  there 
have  been  so  much  confusion  and  interfer- 
ence when  it  comes  to  a  child's  education. 
It  is  not  only  the  right  of  each  parent  ac- 
cording to  the  Laws  of  each  State  to  send 
their  children  to  school  regardless  of  where 
they  send  them  but  also  their  privilege.  If 
you  are  financially  able  to  send  them  off  to 
a  private  school,  that  may  be  to  their  benefit 
as  well  as  yours.  If  you  are  not  financlallv 
able,  we  have  a  public  school  system  that  Is 
supported  by  the  taxes  collected  from  Prop- 
erty Taxes  and  Federal  Grants.  Please  cor- 
rect me  here,  if  this  is  not  correct  that  the 
Federal  Grants  are  primarily  the  taxes  paid 
by  the  citizens  of  this  country.  The  prop- 
erty taxes  paid  are  kept  within  the  State  and 
the  Town  School  Board  has  Jurisdiction  as 
they  are  an  elected  body  and  will  usually  try 
to  be  fair  to  all  in  their  community,  so  as 
to  be  retained  on  these  Boards. 

If  you  are  wondering  what  I  am  Implying, 
I  would  like  to  say  this,  that  my  chllda  edu- 
cation is  my  chief  concern.  I  have  two  chil- 
dren, a  daughter  13  years  of  age  and  a  son  7 
years  of  age.  I  have  taught  my  children  to 
respect  young  and  old  alike  and  I  believe 
that  they  do  this  the  very  best  for  their  ages. 
I  have  also  taught  them  to  be  careful  who 
they  associate  with  as  they  wear  their  own 
Price  Tax  and  that  their  Name  Is  their  Honor. 
I  am  not  fanatical  In  any  way.  and  I  treat 
everyone  as  I  would  want  to  be  treated.  I 
have  as  many  colored  friends  as  I  know  and 
as  many  white  friends  as  I  know.  I  call  all 
these  people  my  friends,  but  I  do  not  mix 
with  aU  these  people  socially.  The  reason  is 
that  as  long  as  I  have  life  In  my  body  I  will 
be  my  own  judge  as  to  the  kind  of  education 
that  I  want  for  my  children  and  the  people 
that  I  would  like  them  to  associate  with. 
I  believe  and  I  know  that  I  am  not  mistaken 
that  this  Is  Just  what  everyone  of  you  at 
representatives  and  as  family  men  believe  in 
too.  This  Is  what  the  constitution  Is  and 
what  It  was  written  for:  Our  personal  free- 
dom. The  Civil  Rights  law  in  Itself  gave  the 
Colored  People  of  these  United  States  their 
Freedom  of  Choices.  The  more  that  Is  added 
to  this  the  more  that  Is  taken  from  someone 
else. 

I  took  my  child  out  of  a  Private  School  be- 
cause according  to  my  way  of  thinking,  she 
was    not    getting    the    kind    of    education 
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that  I  thought  would  carry  her  through  her 
future.  It  may  have  been  just  Basic,  but  the 
Basics  is  what  we  have  to  start  our  future 
Adult  Citizens  with.  I  enrolled  her  In  the 
Bogalusa  Public  School  System  as  I  felt  she 
bad  qualified  School  Tetichers  and  a  Qualified 
Curriculum.  That  was  my  privilege  and  I  did 
what  I  believed  In  and  what  I  believed  would 
benefit  my  child.  I  still  feel  like  this  and  it  Is 
shameful  to  see  Federal  Intervention  In  our 
Schools  as  to  the  placement  and  without 
"freedom  of  choice". 

It  Is  not  the  Constitution  of  these  United 
States  that  have  given  these  appointed  Judges 
this  type  of  Authority  but  Federal  Appoint- 
ments. These  are  not  elected  men.  They  do 
not  have  to  account  to  the  people  but  only 
to  personal  friends.  I  believe  that  the  Three 
(3)  Branches  of  our  Federal  Government  are 
to  keep  the  Balance  of  Democracy.  But  If  It 
comes  to  the  Public  to  call  for  the  election  of 
the  Judicial  Branch  of  Government,  I  now 
see  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  wlU 
vote  for  not  against  these  EHectlons. 

I  know  that  I  have  gone  into  more  than  I 
had  started  to  say,  but  this  is  something  that 
has  been  building  for  the  past  fifteen  (15) 
years  and  If  you  will  Just  stop  using  the  peo- 
ple and  their  children  as  political  footballs 
and  start  thinking  about  the  majority  and 
the  benefits  for  them,  I  know  that  you  will 
understand  that;  you  have  not  done  your 
duty  as  representatives  for  your  country  and 
constituents. 

Cordially  yours, 

Mary  Alice  Smith. 


UNITED     NATIONS     PEACEKEEPING 
FORCE— THE  FIRST  BRIGADE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Monday.  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
country  is  withdrawing  from  a  wasteful 
and  tragic  conflict  in  Vietnam  with  the 
resolve  that  alternative  methods  to 
American  intervention  must  be  found  to 
keep  the  peace.  In  this  search,  I  feel  that 
our  attention  may  profitably  be  focused 
on  the  United  Nations.  Some  11  years  ago, 
Congress  passed  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  urged  that  there  should  be  devel- 
oped procedures  to  "enable  the  United 
Nations  promptly  to  employ  suitable 
United  Nations  forces  for  such  purposes 
as  observation  and  patrol  in  situations 
that  may  threaten  international  peswie 
and  security" — House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 373.  85th  Congress. 

Now  is  the  time,  finally,  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  this  resolution.  Conse- 
quently, I  have  today  reintroduced  a 
resolution  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  1,000-man  American  unit  to 
be  on  constant  call  for  service  with  the 
United  Nations.  This  force  would  serve 
as  a  symbol  of  American  commitment  to 
the  peacekeeping  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations  and  to  the  ultimate  creation  of 
a  permanent,  individually  recruited  force 
for  impartial  peacekeeping  duties. 

International  intervention  serves  sev- 
eral valuable  ends  which  unilateral  ac- 
tivity cannot.  Among  other  benefits,  the 
multilateral  approach  can  help  diffuse 
the  immediate  crisis  and  buy  time;  It  c£in. 
through  third  party  fact-finding  and 
peace  observatory,  reduce  factual  uncer- 
tainty about  the  origin  and  initiation  of 
the  conflict.  Perhaps  most  importantly, 
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however,  it  reduces  the  risk  of  direct  U.S. 
and  U.S.8.R.  confrontation,  with  its 
ominous  dangers  of  escalation.  Undoubt- 
edly there  will  be  instances,  such  as  those 
covered  by  the  individual  and  collective 
self-defense  provisions  of  the  U.N. 
Charter — article  51 — where  unilateral 
response  will  be  required.  But,  even  here, 
after  the  initial  reaction  has  been  made, 
a  lengthy  conflict  might  be  avoided 
through  the  use  of  international  agen- 
cies. 

the   MIDEAST   EXAMPLE 

Such  multilateral  international  action 
has,  indeed,  earned  a  respected  place  in 
the  arsenal  of  weapons  for  world  peace- 
keeping. In  the  Middle  East,  a  6,000- 
man  U.N.  emergency  force  maintained 
the  armistice  for  almost  11  years  before 
being  withdrawn,  significantly,  on  the 
eve  of  the  6-day  war.  United  Nations 
intervention  in  the  Congo,  while  ham- 
pered by  the  internal  complications  of 
the  dispute,  prevented  the  implantation 
of  the  cold  war  in  Africa.  The  present 
peace  on  Cyprus  stems  largely  from  the 
activities  of  units  from  seven  different 
countries  stationed  there.  And  most  re- 
cently, the  presence  of  San  Salvadoran 
troops  in  Honduras  was  ended  by  the 
threat  of  GAS  retribution. 

But  multilateral  intervention  has  not 
been  without  difficulty.  As  the  process 
emerged  after  the  Suez  crisis  in  1956,  it 
entailed  the  voluntary  provision  of  troop 
units  by  U.N.  member  governments,  de- 
pendence for  logistic  support  on  the 
larger  powers,  executive  administration 
by  the  Secretary  General,  and  unsatis- 
factory patterns  of  financing  which,  in 
recent  years,  have  relied  in  large  measure 
on  voluntary  contributions  by  U.N.  mem- 
bers. The  constant  dependence  on  volun- 
tary contributions  of  funds  and  military 
personnel  has  left  the  United  Nations 
without  the  capacity  to  make  the  rapid 
responses  which  crisis  situations  de- 
mand. It  has  also  meant  that  vast  ener- 
gies have  had  to  be  expended  merely  to 
gamer  support  and  that  the  costs  of  each 
operation  have  been  borne  dispropor- 
tionately among  the  members. 

A   STANDBY    BRIGADE 

The  provision,  by  each  member  state, 
of  a  standby  brigade  would  eliminate 
these  difficulties.  Subject  to  General  As- 
sembly or  Security  Coimcil  action,  these 
forces  would  mean  the  availability  of 
ready  troops  and  support  completely  fi- 
nanced by  the  donor  country.  Already 
such  units  exist  in  the  armed  forces  of 
10  of  our  allies,  including  Canada,  Den- 
mark, Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  time  is  particularly  ripe  for  an 
Initiative  by  the  United  States  in  this 
direction.  Since  1964,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  voiced  a  willingness  to  consider  the 
whole  issue  of  a  United  Nations  force 
under  article  43  of  the  Charter.  By 
scheduling  a  conference  to  discuss  this 
matter  and  taking  the  first  concrete  step 
towards  developing  such  force,  the  United 
States  will  appear  in  a  highly  favorable 
light.  We  will  possibly  regain  some  of  our 
prestige  as  a  promoter  of  world  peace,  a 
reputation  somewhat  eclipsed  by  our  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

What  follows  is  part  of  a  recent  report 
of  the  United  Nations  Association  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Included  are 
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the  recommendations  of  that  body's 
Policy  Panel  on  Multilateral  Alternatives 
to  Unilateral  Intervention,  chaired  by 
Kingman  Brewster.  Jr.,  president  of  Yale 
University,  and  having  among  its  mem- 
bers Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway.  former 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Charles  W. 
Yost.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations : 

RECOMMENDA'nON    OF    THE    PANEL 

The  Panel  believes  the  national  security 
Interests  of  the  United  States  reqtiire  a  re- 
assessment of  the  Instruments  on  which  we 
place  principal  reliance  for  International 
conflict  control.  To  deter  and  avoid  nuclear 
war  it  is  essential  that  a  strategic  balance 
with  the  Soviet  Union  be  maintained.  It  Is 
also  essential  that  we  maintain  our  principal 
defense  alliances.  But  to  cope  with  the  many 
conflict  situations  around  the  world,  It  Is 
Imperative,  the  Panel  believes,  that  means  be 
found,  promptly,  for  a  larger  number  of 
countries  to  share  more  fully  the  responsi- 
bility for  international  peacekeeping.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  for  the  United  States  to 
continue  carrying,  or  attempting  to  carry,  so 
much  of  the  responMbllity  alone. 

There  Is  likely  In  the  future  to  be  even 
greater  political  resistance,  both  domestic 
and  international,  to  essentially  unUateral 
efforts  to  keep  the  peace  or  to  control  "for- 
eign" conflicts.  This  in  Itself  Is  reason  for 
the  United  States  to  give  urgent  priority  to 
the  development  of  other  means  of  conflict 
control. 

There  Is  clearly  at  present  no  reliable 
multilateral  approach  to  the  control  of  Inter- 
national conflicts.  The  United  Nations  opera- 
tions In  the  Middle  East,  in  the  Congo  and  In 
Cyprus  have  not  been  quick,  clean  and  as- 
sured of  success.  But  the  Panel  believes  that 
the  growing  convergence  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
national  Interests  in  avoiding  a  nuclear  war, 
and  in  preventing  the  escalation  of  small 
conflicts  into  superpower  confrontation,  now 
Justifies  new  efforts  to  strengthen  substan- 
tially the  principal  multilateral  Instruments 
for  conflict  control,  including  those  of  the 
United  Nations.  Such  efforts  would,  the 
F>anel  is  convinced,  coincide  sufficiently  with 
the  national  Interests  of  other  key  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  to  permit  progress  to 
be  made. 

There  are  Indications  that  the  USSR  may 
be  Interested  in  a  revival  of  negotiations  on 
the  provision  of  national  military  units  to 
the  UN  Security  Council  (under  Article  43 
of  the  Charter)  for  international  peacekeep- 
ing service.  The  Panel  believes  the  time  has 
come,  through  Initial  explorations  and.  If 
these  are  productive,  through  more  formal 
negotiations,  to  attempt  to  develop  a  more 
capable  United  Nations  Standby  Force.  Such 
a  Force  would  be  composed  of  units  from 
UN  Members  other  than  the  Permanent 
Members  of  the  Council:  would  be  supported 
by  adequate  earmarked  and  trained  reserves; 
and  would  be  backstopped  by  more  reliable 
measures  for  financing. 

The  Panel  proposes  the  establishment  of 
a  new  Peace  Fund  to  finance  future  UN 
peacekeeping  operations,  and  urges  the 
prompt  liquidation  of  past  peacekeeping 
debts  in  a  package  settlement.  It  also  pro- 
proses  a  series  of  support  measures  which  It 
believes  could  strengthen.  Importantly,  the 
logistic,  communication  and  command  as- 
pects of  UN  operations. 

The  Panel  beUeves  that  peacekeeping 
through  the  United  Nations  and  through 
regional  organizations  can  and  should  be 
mutually  reinforcing.  It  suggests  that  in  the 
future  there  should  be  closer  relationships 
between  the  work  of  regional  organizations 
and  that  of  the  UN.  We  could  then  envisage 
arrangements  In  which  certain  national  mili- 
tary units  were  earmarked  for  service  either 
with  the  UN  or  with  regional  organizations. 
Such  a  system  might  strengthen  the  peace- 
keeping capabilities  of  these  Institutions. 
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The  meaaures  we  have  suggested  represent, 
the  Panel  beUieves,  only  a  first  step — although 
a  major  on^ — In  the  development  of  the 
necessary  Intjematlonal  peacekeeping  capa- 
biUtlee  need«d  in  the  19708.  The  time  and 
the  setting  arc  right  for  the  necessary  be- 
ginning. 


U^ 


U2f.  SEClrtHTY  COUNCIL  SHOULD 
DEMAND  I  RELEASE  OP  TWO  TWA 
HOSTAOr 


HON.  I^OMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

I      or  nxufois 
IN  THE  HOtJSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  8.  1969 

Mr.  PUCDJrSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  sent  tl^e  following  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  Stat«  William  P.  Rogers  urging 
him  to  seek  assistance  from  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  for  the  imme- 
diate release  of  two  Israeli  passengers 
taken  from  ^le  hijacked  TWA  airliner 
and  still  beinb  held  by  Syria  as  hostages. 

It  is  now  10  days  since  these  people 
wertf  taken  Hostage  and  the  conscience 
of  tHe  "world  bannot  permit  this  outrage 
against  two  innocent  passengers  on  an 
American  carrier  to  continue. 

I  am  puzzled  by  the  silence  of  our 
liberal  f riend^  in  our  own  country.  Where 
is  their  voice  of  outrage  against  this  il- 
legal denial  of  human  rights  to  two  peo- 
ple whose  only  crime  is  that  they  were 
passengers  om  an  American  international 
carrier? 

The  letter  t^  Secretary  Rogers  follows: 

J  Sepetembek  8,  1969. 

Hon.  WnxiAM  If.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  St^te,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.p. 

Deab  M«.  Se^retast:  Ten  days  have  now 
elapsed  since  the  Trans  World  alrUner  was 
hijacked  by  Atab  terrorists  and  taken  to 
Damascus.  Youi  will  recall  that  all  but  two 
of  the  passengers  on  this  International  car- 
rier flying  an  American  flag  have  been  re- 
leased. I  am  detply  concerned  about  the  re- 
maining two  passengers  over  whom,  I 
beUeve,  the  United  States  has  considerable 
responsibility.  If  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  they  were  legal  passengers  on  an 
Amerlcan-owne«i  commercial  aircraft. 

I  hereby  request  that  you  take  appropriate 
steps  as  soon  as  possible  to  summon  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Security  CouncU  at  the  United 
Nations  and  de^nand  an  Immediate  release 
of  these  two  passengers. 

The  only  crlm|B  that  these  two  Israelis  still 
being  detained  by  the  Government  of  Syria 
have  commlttedj  Is  that  they  were  innocent 
passengers  on  a^  American  International  air 
carrier.  So  far  a<  I  can  ascertain,  this  Is  the 
flrat  time  in  m<»dem  history  that  a  nation 
has  deliberately  letalned  passengers  from  an 
aircraft  as  hostiges  for  terrorists  who  hi- 
jacked the  aircraft. 

I  am  astounded  that  our  country  has  not 
Uken  more  forceful  action  already.  I  have 
read  with  inter  »st  your  own  very  strong 
statement  denoiinclng  this  international 
piracy  at  the  tlfcie  the  hijacking  occurred 
I  commend  you  Tor  this  statement,  but  the 
statement  alone  ^  not  enough. 

Nor  am  I  at  il  persuaded  by  arguments 
of  those  who  lu-g ;  no  action  at  this  time  be- 
cause of  the  "delicate-  negotiaOons  for  the 
release  of  these  t^o  Israeli  citizens. 

I  bcUeve  the  iboert  effective  means  of  se- 
curing the  Immadlate  release  of  these  two 
passengers  on  an  American  aircraft  is  for  the 
Security  Council  to  serve  noUce  on  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Syrlj,  that  any  harm  to  these 
two  people  will  i  ring  the  strongest  retalla- 
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tlon   by  the  oomblD«d   membership  of  tb« 
United  Nations. 

It  Is  unconacionable  that  the  free  world 
hafe  remained  silent  cm  this  issue  for  so  long. 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  has  tried  to  per- 
suade the  Intematlon&l  Federation  of  Pilots 
Aaaod&tlon  against  the  worldwide  strike  of 
•Ijrllne  pilots  in  protest  against  this  hijack- 
ing, and  even  more  against  the  Illegal  de- 
tention of  these  two  IsraeU  passengers.  Mr. 
U  Thant  woxild  better  serve  the  cause  of  Jus- 
tice If  he  addressed  his  energy  toward  a 
meertlng  of  the  Security  Ooundl  for  immedi- 
ate action. 

It  is  my  honest  Judgment  that  a  continu- 
ing failure  by  the  United  States  and  the 
other  major  powers  to  deal  effectively  with 
Sjrrla's  cruel  detention  of  these  two  innocent 
passengers  will  only  beget  more  actions  of 
terrorUm  against  the  United  States.  We  have 
seen  already  one  example  in  Brazil  and  we 
axe  now  witnessing  a  tragic  story  unfold  In 
North  Korea. 

I  urge  you  to  Instruct  your  aides  for  an 
Imniedlate  petition  to  the  Security  Council 
for  an  emergency  meeting  to  demand  the  re- 
lease of  these  two  passengers.  For  the  United 
States  to  delay  in  providing  maxlmima  pro- 
tecOon  for  these  two  passengers  will  seriously 
shake  confldeDce  In  the  Integrity  of  the  en- 
tire American  international  carrier  fleet  and 
in  my  Judgment  will  have  not  only  serious 
moral  consequences,  but  even  some  economic 
setbacks. 

Tour  cooperation  in  this  matter  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Roman  C.  PTjcinski, 
Member  of  Congress. 


MORMON  LEADER  96  TODAY 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  8.  1969 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  96th  birthday  of  Presi- 
dent David  O.  McKay,  leader  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  President  McKay  is  the  head  of  a 
church  which  has  grown  from  a  faithful 
few  in  New  York  to  what  is  now  esti- 
mated to  be  almost  3  million  members 
the  world  over. 

As  president  of  the  church,  he  has  met 
with  statesmen,  kings,  noblemen,  and 
five  U.S.  Presidents.  Under  his  leader- 
ship, the  church  has  grown,  not  only  in 
membership,  but  also  in  its  physical 
properties,  for  three  new  temples  are 
being  constructed — one  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  the  other  two  in  Utah. 
President  McKay's  accomplishments 
are  many,  and  I  would  like  my  colleagues 
to  read,  as  I  did,  one  report  which  ap- 
peared in  the  church  section  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Deseret  News: 

President  Davhi  O.  McKat,  Busy  at  96  Years 
President  David  O.  McKay  will  celebrate 
his  96th  birthday  on  Monday,  September  8 
1969,  with  family  vUlts  and  a  quiet  day  to 
enjoy  the  many  greetings  sent  by  mall.  Hon- 
oring President  McKay  will  be  a  ground- 
breaking of  the  Ogden  Temple.  The  President 
has  had  a  desire  to  be  Ui  Ogden  for  this  event 
and  plans  to  attend  Lf  health  will  permit. 
President  McKay  works  from  his  apartment- 
office  In  the  Hotel  Utah.  He  meets  with  his 
counselors  and  others  often  as  he  directs 
the  activities  of  the  Church.  President  and 
Mrs.  McKay  attended  the  opening  of  the  Mc- 
Kay Hospital  In  Ogden  last  July  and  rode  In 
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the  Days  of  '47  Parade  on  July  24  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  Physical  frailties  necessitate  the 
use  of  a  wheel  chair  and  prohibit  the  Pree 
ident  from  many  of  the  activities  In  which 
he  would  like  to  take  part.  Since  he  has  b^ 
come   President  more  than   18   years  aeo— 
April,   1951— the  Church  has  grown  in  «iz- 
from   1,137,000  to  2.884.973.   The  number  of 
wards  has  Increased  from  1,666  to  4.507  and 
the  number  of  stakes  from  191  to  492  Presi 
dent  McKay  has  taken  great  pride  lu  the 
growth  of  the  Chizrch  und  the  devotion  of 
the   people.    Five   temples    have   been   con 
structed   under  his  presidency.  Three  more 
have  been  approved  and  work  will  begin  soon 
on  these  temples  in  Washington,  D  C    Ogden 
and  Provo,  Utah.  Contracts  have  also  been 
awarded  for  the  26-story  Church  Admlnls- 
traUon  Building  scheduled  for  completion  in 

Under    Church    correlation,    growth    and 
progress  has  been  experienced  in  every  ares 
of  the  Church.  All  who  meet  and  know  Presi- 
dent McKay  have  been  Impressed  with  lus 
abilities    and    capacity    to   serve.    Men   and 
women    from    all    walks   of   life    who   have 
visited  him  have  been  received  in  a  courteous 
upUftlng  way.  President  McKay  has  a  great 
capacity  to  love  and  serve.  He  enjoys  being 
with  people.  He  values  his  association  with 
the    brethren    with    whom    he    works.    Hl« 
family  means  so  very  much  to  him,  and  a 
visit  from  any  one  of  them  brings  light  to 
his   face.   President  McKay   shows  a  special 
gratitude  to  his  staff  and  those  who  help  him 
in    his    overwhelming    responsibilities.    The 
President    not    only    responds    with    love  to 
people  he  meets,  but  they  also  respond  to 
him.  The  Tabernacle  Choir  and  other  choirs 
who  sing  at  Conference  are  touched  by  the 
spirit  of  President  McKay.  Oftentimes  they 
sing  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  President  i  Hugh 
B.)    Brown   announced   while  conducting  a 
recent  Conference  that  Brother  Richard  P 
Condie  suggested  that  the  choir  be  permitted 
to    sing    President    McKay's    choice    of   all 
hymns.    "I    Need    Thee    Every    Hour."   They 
would  do  this  to  honor  our  President. 


DANIEL  J.  RONAN 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF    UXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  vacation  recess  of  the  Congress 
one  of  our  distinguished  colleagues,  Con- 
gressman Dan  Ronan,  of  Illinois,  was 
called  to  his  great  reward.  This  was  a 
great  shock  to  all  of  us  when  we  learned 
of  his  passing. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  to  understand 
why  a  person  so  young,  so  able,  and  so 
eager  to  serve  the  people  should  be  sud- 
denly taken  from  us. 

Congressman  Ronan  was  only  55  years 
of  age.  For  2  years  he  served  in  the  lUl- 
nois  State  Assembly  and  until  his  elec- 
tion to  Congress  was  alderman  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  For  13  years  he  repre- 
sented the  30th  ward  in  the  city  council. 

Dan  and  I  were  of  opposite  political 
faiths.  Very  few  major  issues  came  be- 
fore the  Congress  on  which  he  and  I  were 
in  agreement.  His  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment was  not  the  same  as  mine.  None- 
theless, I  respected  him  for  his  views  and 
I  am  sure  he  respected  me  for  mine. 
While  we  differed  on  various  legislative 
matters,  we  were  as  one  in  seeking  to  do 
what  we  considered  best  for  the  State 
of  Illinois  and  for  our  coimtry. 
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Dan  will  be  long  remembered  by  all 
ffho  had  the  privilege  to  know  him.  He 
was  a  dedicated  public  servant.  He  will 
be  greatly  missed  in  the  Congress. 

I  extend  my  personal  sympathy  to  his 
mother  and  his  two  sisters. 


LEAD  POISONING 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NBW    YORK 
IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  8,  1969 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plague  of 
lead  poisoning  among  our  city  children 
continues  to  exist  and  is  being  perpetu- 
ated. 

Until  recently  the  nature  and  effects 
of  this  disease  have  been  largely  ignored. 
But  there  now  is  a  greater  public  aware- 
ness which  should  lead  to  remedial  ac- 
tion. It  affects  children  who  eat  bits  and 
pieces  of  old  lead-based  paint  which  peels 
off  of  the  walls  of  substandard  housing 
and  falls  within  easy  reach  of  young 
children. 

This  disease  is  usually  not  reported 
until  after  it  has  reached  its  most  criti- 
cal stages.  At  this  poixit  lead  poisoning 
results  in  epilepsy,  cerebal  palsy,  penna- 
nent  mental  retardation,  and  death. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  between 
25,000  to  30,000  children  a  year  suffer 
from  lead  poisoning  in  New  York  City. 

I  have  introduced  three  bills,  H.R. 
9191.  H.R.  9192,  and  H.R.  11699  which 
are  aimed  at  alleviating  and,  hopefully, 
terminating  this  silent  epidemic.  These 
bills  were  reintroduced  in  July  with  18 
cosponsors  as  H.R.  13256.  H.R.  13254, 
and  H.R.  13255. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  September  1 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times.  It  con- 
cerns a  summer  survey  done  in  the 
Brownsville  section  of  Brooklsm  by 
Brooklyn  College,  Broc*dale  Hospital, 
and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  The 
survey  findings  showed  that  there  Is  a 
high  incidence  of  lead  poisoning  in  the 
children  living  In  the  Brownsville  area. 
Forty-flve  percent  of  the  families  visited 
in  a  door-to-door  survey  were  af- 
fected and  half  of  the  cases  required 
hospitalization. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  legis- 
lation which  will  combat  and  eradicate 
lead  poisoning. 

The  article  follows: 

BROWNSVnXE   PLAOtTTD    BY    PAINT 

Poisonings 

A  survey  conducted  by  Brooklyn  College, 
the  Brookdale  Hospital  and  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  has  found  a  high  incidence 
of  lead  poisoning  among  children  living  in 
Brownsville  tenements. 

Brooklyn  College  said  yesterday  that  more 
than  45  per  cent  of  the  families  visited  in 
the  door-to-door  survey  were  found  to  have 
some  evidence  of  lead  poisoning  and  that 
half  of  these  cases  required  hospitalization. 

The  college  said  that  400  interviews  were 
conducted  In  the  summer  survey  and  that  182 
cases  of  suspected  lead  poisoning  were  refer- 
red to  Brookdale  Hospital. 

"All  of  the  referred  cases  were  found  to 
have  lead  poisoning,"  the  college  said,  "and 
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94  were  sevwe  enough  to  require  hospitali- 
zation." 

PAINT   IS  THK  CATTBI 

Children  living  in  slimi  neighborhoods 
develop  lead  poisoning  by  eating  chlpa  of 
paint  bearing  heavy  amounts  of  lead.  The 
paint  industry  halted  production  of  lead- 
based  pMUnte  for  interior  use  20  years  ago,  but 
In  many  slum  houses  old  accumulations  of 
lead-based  paint  remain. 

Last  March  health  officials  estimated  that 
between  112,000  and  226,000  children — moet 
of  them  under  5  years  of  age — ^fell  victim  to 
lead  poisoning  last  year.  About  25,000  to 
30,000  children  a  year  suffer  from  lead  pois- 
oning in  New  York  City. 

In  May  a  2-year-old  Newark  girl  died  of 
lead  poisoning,  and  seven  other  youngsters 
were  hoepitallzed  after  they  ate  paint  and 
plaster  from  a  tenement  wall. 

Lead  poisoning,  which  has  been  called  "the 
silent  epidemic,"  causes  nausea,  cranklneee, 
vomiting  and  lassitude  in  its  more  minor 
forms.  When  the  level  of  poisoning  Increases 
to  more  than  80  milligrams  in  the  blood 
stream,  the  lead  destroys  nerve  cells  and  can 
cause  Irreparable  brain  damage  and  death. 

TREATMENT    WITH    DRtTOS 

Lead  poisoning  can  be  treated  with  drugs 
that  draw  the  metal  out  of  the  human 
system. 

Irene  Impelllzzerl,  associate  dean  of  teach- 
er education  at  Brooklyn  College,  noted  that 
lead  pwisonlng  often  impairs  its  victim's 
ability  to  function  in  school.  Commenting  on 
the  BrovnisvlUe  survey,  she  said: 

"If  these  statistics  are  applicable  to  the 
entire  Brownsville  community,  it  may  turn 
out  that  what  has  long  been  considered 
problems  of  remedial  education  may  better 
be  treated  by  doctors  rather  than  teachers." 

Dean  Impelllzzerl  said  that  existing 
methods  of  preparing  teachers  to  identify 
medical  problems  among  their  pupils  were 
"totally  inadequate." 

"There  is  no  telling,"  she  said,  "how  many 
young  students  were  written  off  as  slow 
learners  or  even  as  retarded  when  they  were 
simply  manifesting  symptoms  of  lead  poi- 
soning." 

The  Brownsville  survey  was  conducted  by 
eight  interviewing  teams,  each  consisting  of 
a  Brooklyn  College  teacher  trainee  and  a 
youth  from  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corpw. 
The  teacher  trainees  received  medical  orien- 
tation from  the  staff  of  Brookdal*>  Hospital's 
Comprehensive  Child  Care  Progj*m. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  DONALD  C. 
BRUCE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4.  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  August  31,  In  the  early  evening, 
a  good  friend  and  former  colleague,  Eton- 
aid  C.  Bruce,  passed  away  unexpectedly 
in  Round  Hill,  Va.  I  was  especially 
shocked  and  saddened,  for  I  had  spoken 
to  Don  just  several  weeks  before,  and  his 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  Nation 
remained  as  intense  as  ever. 

Circumstances  and  a  similarity  In  po- 
litical philosophies  combined  to  make 
our  friendship  an  unusually  close  one 
during  our  4  years  together  in  the  House. 
Don  and  I  had  arrived  in  1961  as  fresh- 
men Members;  we  had  served  on  the 
same  committees;  we  had  compared 
notes  together  for  hours  on  end  in  our 
adjoining  o£Qces  during  the  87th  smd 
88th  Congresses.  I  had  a  unique  opportu- 
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nlty  to  learn  why  the  people  of  Indianap- 
olis and  the  11th  Indiana  District  chose 
Don  to  speak  for  them  in  Washington. 

The  oath  of  oflBce  was  no  mere  formal- 
ity to  Don  Bruce.  To  him  it  was  a  solemn 
contract  which  he  made  with  the  people 
of  his  district  and  the  Nation.  A  driving 
faith  in  his  religious  beliefs  and  in  the 
U.S.  Constitution  compelled  him  to  spend 
himself  In  a  widely  ranging  concern  for 
Issues  both  domestic  and  foreign.  With 
justification  did  the  Washington  Star  In 
its  obituary  state  that  Don  was  "con- 
cerned about  the  country's  moral  and 
spiritual  erosion  and  the  threat  posed  by 
communism." 

Don  never  lost  his  faith  in  the  ability 
of  the  American  people  to  do  what  was 
right  when  properly  informed.  To  this 
end  he  turned  his  gift  as  an  eloquent 
public  speaker,  traveling  countless  miles 
to  all  sections  of  this  Nation,  persuading 
and  encouraging  people  in  stations  high 
and  low  to  oversee  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment of  which  they  are  the  final  cus- 
todians. To  how  many  he  imparted  a 
newly  awakened  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try, we  in  this  life  can  never  record. 

As  a  citizen  Don  Bruce  was  in  love 
with  the  history  and  traditions  of  his 
country;  as  a  legislator  he  came  to  ap- 
preciate more  fully  the  genius  of  our 
forefathers  in  designing  this  Govern- 
ment. While  realizing  that  ours  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  and  not  of  men,  he 
prayed  for  leaders  in  the  image  of  our 
Pounding  Fathers,  closing  many  an  ad- 
dress in  these  words  of  Joslah  Gilbert 
Holland: 

Ood,  give  us  men  I  A  time  like  this  demands 
strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith 
and  ready  hands; 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor;  men  who  will  not  lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 
And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without 

winking! 

Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the 

fog. 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking; 
For   while   the   rabble,   with   their   thumb- 
worn  creeds, 
Their  large  professions  and  their  little  deeds. 
Mingle  In  selfish  strife,  lol  Freedom  weeps. 
Wrong  rules  the  land   and   watting   Jiistlce 
sleeps. 

To  his  wife,  Hope,  and  to  his  children, 
Patti  and  Bruce,  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy.  With  them,  we  can  take  con- 
solation in  that  Divine  Providence  will 
not  be  outdone  in  bestowing  His  rewards 
on  each  of  His  faithful  servants. 


FREEDOM  BECOMES  ILLEGAL— THE 
STRUGGLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  becoming  more  aware  and 
incensed  as  freedom  of  choice  is  denied 
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selecting  schools  for  their 


to  them  in 
children. 

The  American  who  has  known  freedom 
reacts  in  many  ways  upon  learning  he  has 
lost  it. 

One  such  jflght  for  the  freedom  and 
religious  preference  of  his  child  is  the 
story  of  a  lawsuit  which  has  been  filed 
by  a  ministerjin  Florida. 

If  forced  segregation  was  immoral  and 
now  illegal,  how  can  forced  integration 
be  found  moral  and  legal? 

I  insert  a  news  clipping  frcHn  the  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.;  Times  Union  for  Friday, 
September  5,  following  my  remarks : 

MiNiSTXX  ixrEs  To  Have  Segbegation 
I     Returned 

(By  Otis  Perkins) 
A  segregatlcfilfit  cbiircb  minister  here  la 
asking  In  a  federal  court  suit  that  his  daiigli- 
ter  be  allowed, to  attend  all-white  claseee  or 
that  the  goven^nent  pay  her  way  In  a  private 
school.  I 

The  suit  by  Elev.  William  V.  Fowler  makes 
a  sbotgTin  atl^k  on  "forced"  Integration, 
saying  It  violates  the  constitutional  rights 
of  hl^  palnor  ;hlld,  Dana  Snow  FV>wler,  of 
Ireedoq}.  of  rel  .glon  and  to  attend  a  school 
of  her"  choice. 

Powler,  who  Is  becoming  a  familiar  figure 
In  U.S.  Dlstr  ct  Court  here,  says  racial 
segregation  Is  an  Inherent  doctrine  of  his 
church,  the  n  Covenant  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

He  alleges  school  Integration  by  Judicial 
□landate  forces  his  child  to  violate  her  own 
religious  bellefi^ — therefore  Is  In  violation  of 
the  constitutlQ  Dal  ban  on  religious  legisla- 
tion—and taket  away  other  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  U.S.  Oonitltution. 

Powler  said  1:  e  learned  Aug.  27  his  daugh- 
ter would  have  i  Negro  teacher  and  requested 
her  transfer  tc  a  school  with  an  all-white 
class.  He  said  tee  request  was  repeated  when 
classes  began  $ept.  2,  but  that  the  school 
principal  said  {the  matter  was  out  of  her 
bands,  that  ste  was  bound  by  a  federal 
court  Integratldn  order. 

Fowler  filed    15  exhibits.  Including  Bibli- 
cal references  by  which  he  claims  segrega- 
tion Is  a  comma  ad  of  Ood. 
The  suit  adds : 

"After  having  It  clearly  stated  to  us  that 
our  beliefs  and  rights  would  not  be  rejected 
we  were  compelled  to  withdraw  our  child 
from  public  sch>ol.  This  Is  against  our  wishes 
and  the  wlshe!  of  Dana,"  demanding  she 
be  allowed  to  return  to  a  school  of  her 
choice. 
He  then  cites  a  school  prayer  decision: 
"In  the  Madalyn  Murray  case  the  covurts 
held  that  if  a  child  who  had  no  religious 
beliefs  attende<>  a  public  school  and  was 
forced  to  hear  e  ren  the  simplest  prayer  their 
constitutional  r  ights  were  violated. 

"We  further  state  that  churches  other 
than  ours  as  i,  cardinal  principle  preach 
Integration  of  ( he  races  ( National  Council 
of  Churches,  Federal  Council  of  Churches) 
as  a  religious  vl  !w,  and  In  effect  the  federal 
government  is  ei  dorstng  these  religious  views 
by  establishing  ind  enforcing  same  In  pub- 
lic schools. 

"Therefore  Dina  Is  compelled  to  accept 
the  doctrines  of  other  religious  ideologies 
and  churches  \  rhlch  are  enforced  by  the 
state,  thus  establishing  a  state  religion,  all 
in  violation  of  her  constitutional  rights." 

He  alleges  forced  Integration  to  obtain 
"racial  baltmce"  violates  the  9th,  10th  and 
14th  amendmeits  of  the  Constitution  as 
well  as  public  lav.  It  adds: 

"Forced  lntegra.tlon  In  schools  Impairs  the 
educational  opportunities  of  children  of  all 
races;  that  the  causes  of  gross  difference 
Justifying  segregation  are  genetic,  not  en- 
vironmental, an  1  will  not  be  changed  by 
Integration  ..." 
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The  suit  asks  an  Injimctlon  against  the 
United  States  and  Its  officials,  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  State  of  Florida  and  its  officials,  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  It  asks  payment  of 
damages  to  cover  the  cost  of  private  school 
and  9100,000  in  attorney  fees,  "If  one  is 
needed." 

Fowler  was  tried  in  January  on  a  charge 
of  assaulting  an  FBI  agent.  The  Jury  couldn't 
agree  and  the  charge  was  dismissed.  On  Aug. 
22  he  sought  unsuccessfully  a  federal  court 
injunction  against  Jacksonville  police  he 
said  were  harassing  his  church. 


TECHNOCRACY:  DESPOTISM  OF 
BENEFICENT  EXPERTISE 


HON.  CORNEUUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  caused  by  advanced  tech- 
nologies are  coming  under  increasingly 
informed  scrutiny.  While  we  all  admit 
that  imparalleled  abundance  is  tech- 
nology's prime  product,  numerous  nag- 
ging doubts  have  surfaced.  My  own  ac- 
tivities in  evaluating  psychological  test- 
ing, computer  technology,  and  credit  bu- 
reau operations  have  been  to  isolate  the 
toxic  in  the  tonic  of  technology. 

An  extremely  valuable  review  of  cur- 
rent books  on  the  subject  was  published 
in  the  September  1.  1969,  issue  of  The 
Nation.  Mr.  Theodore  Roszak  surveys 
these  books  with  both  a  keen  mind  and. 
perhaps  even  more  important,  a  deeply 
committeed  humanist  viewpoint.  Witness 
his  response  to  a  proposal  to  scientifically 
measure  value  systems  held  by  Ameri- 
cans: 

How  does  one  drive  it  home  to  such 
academic  cold  fish  that  their  project,  serv- 
iceable as  it  Is  for  purposes  of  technocratic 
consolidation,  is  misconceived  ab  initio?  As 
Socrates  knew  2.500  years  ago,  to  enter  the 
agora  simply  to  survey  the  so-called  values  of 
a  befuddled  public  Is  the  betrayal  of  philoso- 
phy. The  values  of  men  are  not  to  be  meas- 
ured or  predicted  but  to  be  honestly  debated, 
affirmed  and  deeply  lived,  so  that  we  may 
educate  one  another  by  mutual  example.  It 
Is  this  that  we  owe  one  another  as  fellow 
citizens. 

One  of  the  things  that  Congressmen 
owe  their  fellow  citizens  is  to  attempt  to 
insure  that  Government  fosters  human 
values  and  does  not  allow  them  to  be 
drowned  by  what  Mr.  Roszak  calls  ex- 
pertise, being  committed  to  that  self- 
congratulatory  form  of  alienation  called 
objectivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  going  to  un- 
befuddle  Americans  by  turning  them 
over  to  an  allegedly  benelovent  tech- 
nocracy, nor  can  we  lead  our  Nation  out 
of  its  current  agonies  by  imposing  the 
value  structures  of  an  elite.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  title  of  Mr.  Roszak's  forth- 
coming book  is  "The  Making  of  a  Coun- 
ter Culture:  Reflections  on  the  Techno- 
cratic Society  and  Its  Youthful  Opposi- 
tion." The  more  I  learn  of  the  various 
schemes  to  uplift  our  society  by  denying 
our  traditions  and  entrusting  ourselves 
to  totally  "think-tank"  solutions,  called 
so   aptly   by   Anthony   Oettinger,    "the 
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seductive  power  of  absurdity  in  fuu 
formalized  attire,"  the  more  I  believe  that 
former  New  York  Governor  and  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  President  in  1928  Al 
Smith,  had  it  exactly  right: 

The  only  cure  for  the  ills  of  democracy  u 
more  democracy. 

And  I  would  only  add  that  I  feel  that 
means  full  democracy  for  every  American 
who  is  willing  to  admit  that  another's 
rights  must  be  protected  and  cherished 
as  vigorously  as  he  protects  and  cherLshs 
his  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Roszak  has  written  a 
valuable  article  and  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
troduce it  into  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Technocracy:    Despotism   of   Benehcent 
Expertise 
(By  Theodore  Roszak) 
Our  society  advances  towards  technocracy 
along  many  paths.   The  authors  assembled 
here   for   review    help    us   count    the   ways. 
Some — bravura  technicians  like  Buckmlnster 
Puller — crusade  fiamboyantly  toward  the  re- 
gime of  scientific  expertise,  flying  banners  in 
behalf  of  an  outr^  social  engineering  whoso 
goal  is  nothing  short  of  "world  planning." 
Others,  like  the  members  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Values  Project,  smooth  the  way  more  subtly 
by    laboring   to   convert   oiir   capacities   for 
evaluation  and  taste  into  a  new  behavioral 
technics    accessible    only    to    the    academic 
specialist.  Some,  like  the  Industrialist  Simon 
Ramo,  seek  to  clear  the  obstacles  of  tradi- 
tional politics  from  our  line  of  advance  by 
entrusting  our  social  problems  to  the  objec- 
tive   competence    of    the    systems    analysts. 
Others,    like   Michael    Reagan    Investigating 
the  nearly  toital  dependence  of  science  on 
federal   patronage,  speed  us  along  our  way 
by  celebrating  the  virtues  of  the  alliance, 
while  assuring  us  that  any  vices  accruing 
can  be  easily  adjusted  by  vigilant  adminis- 
tration within  the  corridors  of  power.  Even 
those    like    Victor    Perkise    who    view    the 
journey  with  a  critical  eye,  contribute  to  our 
progress  toward  technocracy  by  conceding  far 
more   to   the   technician's   world-view   than 
their    humanistic    Instincts    should    permit 
The  result  is  frail  resistance  in  the  face  of 
a  massive  historical  movement  whose  seri- 
ousness we  underestimate  at  the  peril  of  our 
human  dignity. 

No  doubt  there  is  room  to  disagree  about 
the  extent  to  which  a  technocratic  totali- 
tarianism has  been  developing  in  our  society. 
I  believe  we  have  gone  too  far  in  this  direc- 
tion and  that  the  technocracy,  despite  the 
stubborn  survival  In  our  midst  of  sundry 
flat-earthers  and  dilettante  occultists  (&t 
well  as  a  growing  population  of  hip  young 
swamls),  looks  more  like  the  wave  of  the 
future  for  all  industrialized  nations,  regard- 
less of  official  Ideology,  than  anything  else 
now  in  sight.  In  any  event,  a  lively  concern 
for  that  prospect  is  the  best  touchstone  for 
evaluating  the  btu-geoning  literature  on  tech- 
nology and  society.  Is  the  writer  aware  of 
the  technocratic  poeslbUity?  Does  he  wel- 
come or  resist  it?  Is  he  aware  of  the  force 
technocratic  tendencies  exert  upon  our  pwll- 
tlcs  and  our  total  culture,  of  the  costs  and 
losses  to  which  they  can  lead?  Such  are  the 
questions  I  find  myself  persistently  asking 
whenever  I  come  upon  still  another  dlagnosU 
of  our  high  industrial  agonies. 

Technocracy,  Jean  Meynaud  says  In  his 
Important  anatomy  of  the  beast,  stems  from 
"the  pressure  of  technology  on  the  political 
system."  It  is  the  demand  "that  politics  be 
reduced  to  technics."  The  seed  from  which 
technocratic  politics  sprouts  first  blossoms 
in  the  field  of  Industrial  invention  and  or- 
ganization, the  obvious  province  of  technical 
Intelligence.  But  the  high  yield  which  mans 
engineering  talents  achieve  there,  Isolstered 
by  the   technician's  claim  to  scientific  ra- 
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tlonallty,  eventually  encourages  the  same 
habits  of  mind  to  emorace  social  life  as  a 
whole.  As  Meynaud  puts  It: 

Founded  on  the  advances  of  scientific 
thought  .  .  .  modern  technique  becomes,  in 
Its  broadcast  sense,  all  those  methods  which 
allow  man  to  make  best  use  of  existing  re- 
sources to  satisfy  his  material  needs  and  com- 
mon ideals.  .  .  .  Technique  Is  not  confined 
to  a  limited  sector  of  society:  It  Is  society 
looked  at  from  a  certain  perspective. 

The  perspective,  that  is,  of  technician  and 
scientific  Intellectual. 

Regarded  In  this  light,  as  a  product  of 
both  the  scientific  and  industrial  revolutions, 
technocracy  assumes  a  formidable  cultural 
momentum.  Its  legitimacy  reaches  deep  Into 
all  that  modern  Western  man  has  come  to 
consider  good,  true  and  beautiful:  affluence, 
empirical  knowledge,  and  prodigious  material 
power  over  his  environment.  As  a  social  form. 
It  is  the  irresistibly  logical  consequences  of 
what  science  tells  us  reality  is  and  of  what 
technicians  tell  us  can  rationally  be  done  to 
manipulate  that  reality. 

The  essays  In  Lynn  White's  Machina  Ex 
Deo  provide  a  keen  examination  of  the  larger 
cultural  context  out  of  which  our  science  and 
technology  evolve.  His  book — which  Includes 
the  superb  essay.  "The  Historical  Roots  of 
Our  Etiological  Crisis" — Is  a  model  of  con- 
cerned and  elegantly  literate  scholarship  for 
the  general  reader.  One  could  not  ask  for  a 
more  sensitive  approach  to  the  now  sub- 
merged religious  origins  of  industrialism: 
"the  sources  of  our  faith  In  science  today 
and  .  .  .  the  well-springs  of  motivation  that 
lead  man  to  pursue  science." 

White  is  far  more  sanguine  about  the  pros- 
pects of  a  "new  humanism"  arising  among 
the  engineers  than  I  can  be.  As  a  medievalist, 
he  tends  to  see  scientists  and  technicians 
as  still  the  free  spirits  and  rugged  individuals 
they  were  before  they  tasted  power  and  the 
corruptions  attending.  The  transition  from 
"little  science"  to  "big  science"  (to  use  Derek 
de  SoUa  F>rlce's  terms)  has  taken  a  greater 
toll  of  the  pristine  ideals  of  scientist  and 
engineer  than  White  may  realize.  How  much 
of  the  Christianity  of  the  catacombs  sur- 
vived into  the  age  of  Innocent  III?  Perhaps 
as  much  of  Galileo  and  Edison  survive  in  the 
age  of  Edward  Teller  and  C.  P.  Snow.  Still, 
White  is  correct  In  Identifjring  technology 
as  "a  prime  spiritual  achievement,"  an  ex- 
pression of  mankind's  tireless  search  for  "a 
new  order  of  plenty,  of  mobility,  of  personal 
freedom."  It  Is  only  by  drawing  upon  such 
vital  desires  that  the  technocrats  could 
achieve  the  great  moral  and  psychic  power 
they  hold  over  our  allegiance.  Technocracy, 
far  from  being  only  an  opportunistic  and 
cynical  plot  (and  the  worst  social  evils  never 
are),  is  a  proud,  noetic  citadel  solidly  based 
on  all  that  scientific  Inquiry  has  accom- 
plished after  the  dark  millennia  during  which 
man  was  supposedly  sunk  In  superstition, 
mythological  guesswork  and  helpless  be- 
wilderment. The  policies  that  emanate  from 
the  citadel  are  born  of  pure  reason  and  gen- 
erous intention;  its  custodians  are  those  who 
qualify  as  disinterested  experts  In  all  as- 
pects of  life — or,  at  one  highly  important 
remove,  those  who  control  the  services  of 
such  experts. 

One  senses  how  domineering  the  regime  of 
experts  has  become  when  one  recognizes  the 
lengths  to  which  contemporary  radicalism 
must  go  In  seeking  to  outflank  its  values  and 
metaphysical  assumptions.  An  eloquent  ex- 
ample of  such  an  effort  Is  Gary  Snyder's 
Earth  House  Hold  which  seeks  to  recall  the 
ecological  intelligence  to  be  found  in  poetic 
and  primitive  life  styles.  For  Snyder,  who 
learned  his  social  theory  from  Zen  masters 
and  redwood  trees,  our  salvation  depends 
upon  recapturing  the  spirit  of  "the  ancient 
shamanlstic-yoglc-socloeconomlc  view"  In 
which  there  abide  'the  most  archaic  values 
on  earth:  .  .  .  the  fertlUty  of  the  soU,  the 
magic  of  animals,  the  power-vision  in  soli- 
tude, the  terrifying  initiation  and  rebirth. 
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the  love  and  ecstasy  of  the  dance,  the  com- 
mon work  of  the  tribe." 

The  audience  for  Snyder's  rhapsodic  appeal 
Is  small,  largely  the  young  and  the  dropped 
out  who  cling  on  and  make  do,  chanting 
mantras  at  the  social  margins;  "the  tribe"  as 
Snyder  calls  them,  referring  to  those  like  the 
sod  brethren  of  the  Berkeley  People's  Park 
whose  delicate  experiment  in  Arcadian  com- 
munitariitnlsm  the  Governor  and  University 
of  California  have  determined  to  trounce  out 
of  existence.  Unhappily,  visionaries  like  Sny- 
der are  regarded  as  the  heretlcs-in-resldence 
of  our  pluralistic  technocracy,  and  their 
words  make  light  weight  in  the  scales  of 
pKJwer.  Not  that  society  is  closed  to  visionary 
declarations.  Visionary  technology — of  the 
World's  Fair,  science-fiction  variety — easily 
wins  spellbound  regard;  for  the  millions,  it 
monopolizes  the  whole  meaning  of  imagina- 
tive daring.  They  will  starve  their  poor  to 
finance  Project  Apollo;  they  will  sacrifice 
their  peace  of  mind  to  have  supersonic  air- 
liners split  the  skies  above  their  cities  with 
the  sound  of  progress;  they  wait  with  bated 
breath  to  have  their  gene  pools  programmed 
for  the  guaranteed  production  of  talented 
and  beautiful  progeny.  Those  who  speak  the 
language  of  numbers  and  technologlsms 
never  lack  for  reverent  if  bewildered  public 
attention,  and  the  bolder  the  scientific  Im- 
presarios become,  the  greater  the  awe  and 
acqiUescence.  One  hundred  million  Ameri- 
cans may  attend  church  every  Sunday,  bring- 
ing with  them  superslttons  and  prejudices  as 
old  as  the  Stone  Age.  But  when  they  exclaim 
rhetorically,  of  Harvard's  Program  on  Tech- 
nology and  Society.  Indeed,  the  program 
would  seem  to  have  Its  future  course  well 
surveyed  If  it  were  to  extend  Oettlnger's 
critique  to  the  relations  between  technology 
and  society  generally. 

Clearly  the  Job  needs  doing.  It  is  wholly 
disheartening  to  review  the  evidence  Oet- 
tinger presents  of  our  society's  sclentlstlc 
gullibility  and  gadget  mania — in  this  case 
from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Eklucatlon  down  to  the 
smallest  local  school  board — and  of  the  cyni- 
cal flummoxing  perpetrated  by  Industry  and 
eager-beaver  systems  analysts.  In  education 
as  in  all  other  areas  of  our  life,  we  are  indeed 
patsies  for  what  Oettinger  calls  "the  seduc- 
tive power  of  absurdity  In  full  formalized  at- 
tire." And,  sad  to  say,  as  sharp  a  critic  as 
Oettinger  himself  can  have  his  blind  spots 
in  this  respect.  Even  he  grants  that  systems 
analysis,  for  all  Its  limitations  In  the  field 
of  education,  is  properly  at  home  In  the  De- 
fense Department.  Quoting  Charles  Hitch 
(now  President  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, via  RAND) ,  Oettinger  agrees  that  It 
"Is  easier  to  program  and  to  analyze  (military 
strategy)  qtiantitatlvely  than  many  areas  of 
civilian  government.  For  example.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly easier  than  the  foreign  affairs  area." 

That  Is  a  fatal,  but  revealing  admission. 
For  after  what  fashion  has  Defense  Depart- 
ment policy  become  more  adaptable  to  sys- 
tems analysis?  By  subordinating  to  Its  op- 
pressively quantitative  and  value-neuter  de- 
mands every  aspect  of  life  that  gets  In  the 
way  (including  "the  foreign  affairs  area"). 
In  brief,  systems  analysis  has  "worked"  for 
our  society's  Infinitely  expansive  conception 
of  military  necessity  precisely  as  it  purports 
to  "work"  for  our  educational  problems:  by 
flattening  every  non-quantltatlve  considera- 
tion beneath  a  steam  roller  of  dehumanized 
logicality. 

It  Is  the  great  claim  of  the  systems  ap- 
proach that  It  embraces  all  facets  of  every 
problem.  It  purports  to  blanket  the  whole 
with  coordinated  competence,  leaving  noth- 
ing to  Intuition  or  amateurish  Improvisation : 
meaning.  It  leaves  nothing  to  the  layman. 
This  claim  to  comprehensiveness,  however,  is 
fundamentally  false.  Systems  methodology 
by  its  very  essence  stops  short  of  taking  into 
critical  consideration  the  whole  of  society, 
economy,  environment,  or  the  human  condi- 
tion. Such  wholes  are  what  Ramo  calls  "too 
big  a  system."  He  warns  vis: 
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"Surround  the  problem  too  broadly,  try  too 
hard  to  be  absolutely  complete,  and  you  will 
not  only  get  nowhere  In  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  but  you  will  be  doing  a  terribly  poor 
Job  of  systems  engineering." 

In  what  sense  are  such  systems  "too  big"? 
Why,  too  big  to  be  handled  In  the  specialist's 
value-neuter  framework.  To  think  on  such  a 
scale  Is  to  aspire  beyond  amoral  measure- 
ments and  partial  adjustments  toward 
philosophical  comprehension  and  social 
criticism,  and  doubtless  toward  many  em- 
barrassing questions  about  the  likes  of  Si- 
mon Ramo,  his  fortune  and  influence  in  con- 
temporary America. 

It  Is  revealing  of  the  technocratic  tempera- 
ment that  Ramo  should  finish  his  treatise  by 
projecting  the  "golden  age"  that  will  ensue 
"once  most  people  are  wedded  to  creative 
logic  and  objectivity  to  get  solutions  to 
society's  problems."  Logic  and  objectivity: 
translated  (with  a  deal  of  legerdemain)  from 
mathematics  and  physics  into  the  profes- 
sional study  of  society,  are  science's  gift  to 
the  apologetics  of  technocracy.  One  does  not 
moralize  about  microbes  and  quasars:  ergo 
logic  dictates  that  the  objective  mind  does 
not  moralize  about  Thompson-Ramo-Woold- 
rldge,  thermonuclear  deterrence,  or  the  uses 
of  the  multiversity.  Where  the  ''human  fac- 
tor" Is  concerned,  the  systems  team  may,  as 
Ramo  puts  it,  have  to  "tap  preferences, 
judge  needs,  present  possibilities,  and  evalu- 
ate alternatives."  But  it  Is  the  experts  who 
will  do  the  tapping.  Judging,  presenting  and 
evaluating:  the  "chaos"  is  theirs  to  cure. 
And  the  experts  work  neither  for  free  nor  in 
a  vacuum.  As  Jean  Meynaud  makes  clear: 

"For  technocracy  to  cease  being  essen- 
tially conservative,  technicians  themselves 
would  have  to  become  inspired  with  the  will 
to  change.  .  .  .  But  it  is  not  rare  for  the 
technician  to  consider  that  the  social  system 
(one  which  manifests  Itself  with  continuity) 
is  necessary  to  the  realization  of  his  designs. 
After  all,  the  supporters  of  Saint-Simon 
were  not  lacking  In  himaan  generosity,  but 
they  finally  gave  the  best  of  themselves  to 
the  big  industrial  undertakings  and  commer- 
cial banks." 

For  his  own  France,  Meynaud  Is  able  to 
trace  the  roots  of  this  conservatism  to  the 
family  and  educational  background  of  the 
highly  cliquish  Gaullist  polytechnlclans. 
Though  they  are  more  diffuse  In  social  origin, 
the  regents  of  the  American  New  AtlantU 
display  the  same  combination  of  "technical 
boldness  and  social  conservatism."  What 
passes  for  objectivity  among  those  who  staff 
our  military-industrial  think  tanks  Is  an  un- 
derstandable reticence  respecting  the  world- 
view  and  social  system  that  Jiostlfles  and  re- 
wards expertise.  Nothing  could  be  more  quan- 
tifiable than  the  gold  In  Ramo's  "golden 
age":  It  measures  out  In  dollars  and  cents, 
stattis  and  prestige. 

This  same  practiced  evasion  of  all  philo- 
sophically challenging  questions  characterizes 
Michael  Reagan's  examination  of  science  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  government,  a 
study  that  never  once  confronts  the  overarch- 
ing Issue:  the  political  form  that  must  in- 
evitably follow  from  the  progressive  assimila- 
tion of  expertise  by  forces  commanding  the 
bulk  of  society's  cash  and  privilege.  Indeed, 
Reagan  would  press  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion further  still.  He  calls  for  the  funding 
of  a  National  Foundation  for  the  Social  Sci- 
ences (on  the  order  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation)  as  the  best  way  for  social  sci- 
entists to  make  "their  developmental  needs 
known  to  government  through  a  regularized 
internal,  differentiated  organizational  posi- 
tion" and  for  them  "to  be  in  on  the  choice 
of  problems  and  of  strategies  for  dealing  with 
them." 

What  news  It  would  be  to  Plato  and  Marx, 
to  Veblen  and  C.  Wright  Mills  to  leam  that 
students  of  man  and  society  must  make 
their  "needs  known  to  government"  and  must 
choose   their  problems   and   strategies.  But 
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clew-ly  this  l4  a  rather  different  breed  of 
student,  one  who  approaches  the  Prince 
with  the  same  power-political  promise  that 
has  served  as  sweet  beat  on  the  atomic  sd- 
entlst's  hook,  j 

Reagan's   ctJnceptlon   of   political   science 
la   contained  entirely   within   the   corridors 
of  power,  where  everything  that  Is,  Is — with 
minor  adju8ti»ents — right.  Inevitably,  then, 
we  reach  the  cheerful  conclusion  that  the 
scientists,    the   multiversities   and   the   gov- 
ernment enjoy  a  "fruitful  relationship"  bear- 
ing "all  the  earmarks  of  permanence";  and  If 
there  are  any  problems,  they  can  be  rectified 
by  some  reshuffling  of  agencies  and  funding 
priorities.  Reagan's  first  priority  would  go  to 
"social  obJectUes  which  are  defined  as  most 
urgent  politically."  He  does  recognize,  though 
without  alarms  that  this  process  of  "defini- 
tion" Is  often  cfrrled  out  by  "vested  Interests 
In  government  iagencles  and  outside  groups." 
The  remedy  fofl this  vice,  howe*er.  is  another 
echelon  of  supervisory  expertise  ...  a  Tech- 
nology Asaessmfcnt  Board  perhaps  ...  or  an 
amalgamation  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  with  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Commltqee  ...  or  why  not  an  expan- 
sion of  JCST  .  j .  .  or  of  COSPUP  ...  or  of 
OSRD     .     etc.,  *tc.?  Reagan's  study  is  a  fine 
referefice  guide]  to  the  C.  P.  Snow  world  of 
fhe  scteh'ce  bureaucracy.  But  with  respect  to 
all  the  great  qutotions  of  Justice  and  democ- 
racy and  intellectual  conscience— the  Issues 
that  drove  Norhert  Wiener  out  of  the  "sci- 
ence factories,  "Jthat  sent  Einstein  heartsick 
to  his  grave,  ai^d  that  have  stirred  student 
rebellions  across  the  land— Reagan  is  totally 
"objective."  His  siiggestlons  for  reform  are 
eminently  practical.  He  goes  no  further  than 
to  play  commltteemanshlp  with  the  expert- 
administrators. 

It  would  be  (Rrrong,  however,  to  suggest 
that  the  technotratic  mentality  at  Its  best 
lacks  concern  fo»  values.  On  the  contrary,  the 
professional  study  of  values  is,   along  with 
technological   pipgnosUcatlon    ("futuribles  " 
as    the   French   taU   it),   a   hot   and   highly 
sophisticated  sp^ialty.  A  volume  like  Values 
and  the  Future  serves  as  a  twin  Introduction 
authorltaUve  If  ^nderous.  to  both  the  new 
science  of  ethtcsjand  the  "futures  Industry." 
The  anthologyi  grows  out  of  a  high-pow- 
ered  conference  i  held   at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  during  1965-66  under  grants  from 
IBM  and  the  Ca^egle  Corporation.  The  re- 
sult Is  academlc^y  suave,  but  hardly  en- 
couraging. With  |he  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
less  pretentious  essays  such  as  those  by  John 
Kenneth  Gaibrai^  and  Kenneth  Bouldin« 
the  anthology  deals  in  the  learned  super- 
ficialities which  ire  the  hallmark  of  techno- 
cratic   culture:    ihe   systematic   circumven- 
tion of  emotional  engagement  and  personal 
commitment.  Th«  essays  are  filled  with  ba- 
roque methodologies,  much  statistical  virtu- 
osity and  esoteric  computer  games:  and  these 
last,  as  described,  achieve  levels  of  absurdity 
rivaling  lonesco.  (Thus,  in  one  of  the  games 
the  conferees,  in  the  pursuit  of  computable 
statistics,  take  It  upon  themselves  to  "simu- 
late •   teen-agers,  Ihousewlves,  cultural   elite 
and    persons  in  l^est  Income  decUe"  as  of 
the    year    2000.    "Wnd    that    U    science,    my 
friend,    said  Dr.  Sj>alanzanl  ) 
.h^?^i°°*^'''  <*  Is  a"  quite  elegant.  But 
d^«  wftn'-  V'  ^^'  *^«  technical  expertise 
does  With  values  ♦hen  it  gets  hold  of  them' 
It  treats  them  111*  alien  organisms  under  a 

^^n  ^;  "  '"^^^^  ^^^"^  ^^  ^»y  °f  foolish 
questionnaires  no  perious  person  would  agree 
to  complete.  (Imagine  Tolstoy  or  St  laul 
being  asked  to  gifre  their  "relative  prefer- 
ence and  "numerical  evaluations-  regard- 
^nfn  P*^°^ty  ^♦'^trol  drugs"  and  "house- 
hold robots.")  It  quantifies  them  by  way 
of  •weightings"  aqd  "scallngs"  that  are  the 
mathematical  analogue  of  a  Rube  Goldberg 

l^^,  *^''"!'  ^y  ♦^y  °^  ''^"«  computerized 
technlquee-ln  thlfc  case,  their  course  under 
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the  Impact  of  technological  forces  that  are 
^en  to  be  as  Inexolerable  as  the  will  of 
Ood. 

Not  very  remarkably,  the  "findings"  that 
come  of  such  porcedures  are  always  upbeat 
The  moet  striking  feature  of  the  question- 
naire responses  is  their  clear  opUmism " 
Nicholas  Rescher  reports  on  one  of  his  sur- 
veys. But  who  were  the  respondents')  Plfty- 
eight  experts  from  IBM,  RAND.  NSP,  and  the 
IBM-financed  Harvard  Program  on  Tech- 
nology and  Society.-  (Are  there  no  laws 
against  such  Intellectual  Incest?)  Again  to 
quote  Meynaud,  "the  future  is  influenced  by 
the  picture  which  men  themselves  draw  of 
it.  .  .  .  One  of  the  trends  of  'futurism'  is  a 
tendency  to  exalt  the  virtues  of  a  technical 
clvUizatlon  and  the  merits  of  technicians. 

In    the    introduction    to    Values    and    the 
Future,  Alvm  Toffler  declares  that    "we  need 
systemaUc  surveys  of  the  value  systems  held 
by  Important  American  subcultures,  by  dif- 
ferent professions,  age  groups  and  socloeco- 
nomrc  erouplngs."  It  is  surely  a  call  for  a 
million  years  of  "extensive— and  expensive- 
empirical   research."  But,  Toffler  feels,  only 
this  Will  give  the  specialists  what  they  need 
as  they  set  about  "drawing  up  their  reports 
m  forms  that  can  be  taken  Into  account  m 
cost-benefit  appraisals."  Ideally,  he  antlcl- 
pates    a    new    profession    of    "Value-Impact 
Forecasters"  who  will  be  "armed  with  scien- 
tiflc   tools"  and    'located  at  the  hot  center 
of  decision-making  "  as  "part  of  every  corpo- 
raUon.     research     laboratory,     government 
agency    and    foundation    whose    output    In- 
cludes technological  Innovation." 

Surely  it  is  the  perfection  of  technocracy 
when  values  become  statistical  grist  for  the 
research  mill.  Once  such  a  great  project  Is 
launched,  shall  we  not  then  be  assured  that 
all  the  goods  and  evils  of  policy  and  decision 
^ve  been  taken  competently  into  account— 
with  logic  and  objectivity— by  the  court 
Wizards?  And  what  will  there  bJ  left  for  the 
la^an  to  worry  his  amateurish  head  about? 
How  does  one  drive  it  home  to  such  aca- 

^  iH^/l  f '  purposes  of  technocratic  con- 
soudatlon,  is  misconceived  ab  initio^  As 
Socrates  knew  2,500  years  ago.  to  enter  the 
TII^'^I^IJ"  '"""^'y  the  so-called  valu^ 
?  *  ^'""i^*^  P"''"*'  *s  the  betrayal  of  phl- 
^Phy.  The  values  of  men  are  not  ti^  4 
fJ^^T  «  P'^^'ted  but  to  be  honestly 
debated,  affirmed  and  deeply  lived  so  that 
we  may  educate  one  another  by  mutual  ex- 
ample It  U  this  that  we  owe  one  rother 
as    feUow   citizens.    But   I   doubt   that    this 

fJ^^'^K,"  '^'^^''  ^^^  academic  and  the 
Irreduclbly  existential  would  prove  persua! 
slve.  Expertise,  being  commltteS  to  that^l?- 
congratulatory  form  of  alienation  calll^  ^oL 
Jectivity,"  makes  no  allowance  for  the^rson 
tlnT;T^^^J^  experiential  deeps  andT 
wo,^H^v,"'\^^*'^°™'  ^"'^*<=«-  What  chance 
th«f  h^'!,^*'"'  ''*^°  *°  convince  Dr.  Klnsey 
that  he  had  It  all  wrong?  That  love  is  no? 
to  be  measured  but  to  be  fallen  into  m^e 
enjoyed  and  suffered?  "But  "  the  acientifi; 
TeV^T  ■''^^"  ^  -^o  matS/h^reT^^ 

res^ch  ^Jl^,°T  '°  °«^  °'  professional 
research.  For  only  by  professional  research  do 
we  come  to  know  anything  "  '=''="cn  ao 

And  that  is  the  box  in  which  the  tech- 
nocrats  have  us  trapped:  their  con vlcS^ 
a^d  ours  that  only  the  scientific  mind-^t 
Jective,  logical,  quantitatlvfr-has  a^^to 
teere^t^?r'n^-  ^^*  otheT^x^y'^e^ 
I?,!„f..^'  ^^'f'"'  ^°''  ^^"^  "Is  Of  mankind  In  a 
scientific  culture  but  still  more  science  stin 

S^rn,r^°l°^-  ^"  "  not  s^S  S 
technlcan  who  constructed  our  Industri^ 
cornucopie  in  the  first  place?  Who  el^  «in 

fn!?  l*^w°'"^"-  ^""^  maintaining  indus- 
.,  »L  .".°'**'"=''  ^  ^^»*  everybody's  ponti^ 
is  about  in  our  tlm^Left.  Right  aLd  Cent«^ 
It  is  precisely  this  epUtomologlcal  mononSV 
that  legitimizes  the  shamelesf  self ^le^on 
and  internal  circulation  of  technical  ellt«M 
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Within  our  mlUtary-paramllltary-flnanclal- 
industrial-multlverslty-thlnk-tank-founda. 
tion-Presldentlal-advlaory  complex 

Here   is    the   point   that   I   believe   Victor 
^tm^  overlooks  when  he  writes  off  the  pos- 
r«n.2f  K°'.    ^^nocrauc     totalitarianism 
Granted,  he  is  correct  In  concluding  that  the 
American  version  of  the  technological  society 
really    overlays    and    serves    old-fashioned 
mm!?^^  profiteering.   (Technocracy  has  :io 
l^^^l  ^''sorbing  any  social  system,  pro- 
vided  the   system   is   committed    to   an   er. 
pandlng  economy.)   Granted  too.  he  is  cor- 
rect  in  concluding  that  the  effort  to  crente 
a  totally  efficient  technocracy-a  Huxlei.in 
Brave  New  World-is  more  apt  to  produce  a 
clumsy  monster"  constantly  on  the  brink  of 
chaoe.  But  he  U  wrong  in  deciding  that  these 
facts  make  "the  notion  of  a  scienUflc  elite  a 
S^iTM'  ™**i.*'''  *^*°  *  growing  reaUty.  For 
what  does  the  citizen  in  a  sclentlzed  culture 
«^.t  /*r^y  °^  knowledge  or  value  to  hold 
against  those  who  are  the  experts  or  those 
who  own   the  experts?  Values,  as  we  now 
t!^'.  ^""^  l>e«oming  the  province  of  ethical 
J^?h^T^     ^^"*PP^      '^th      inscrutable 
methodologies     and     expensive     computers 
Knowledge— the  product  of  logic  and  objec- 
tive  research— is  similarly  the  property  of 
the  experts.  True,  we  may  sUll  resist  the  ex- 
perts and  their  employers.  But  by  appeal  to 
What  does  our  resistance  lay  claim  to  the 
sanction  Of  reason,  sanity  or  progress?  Wliat 
IS  there  the  citizen  can  claim  to  know  that 
b^t^r^?*'*  *'"*^^*'"«  cannot  prove  he  knows 

I  believe  that  Ferklss  underestimates  this 
mystique  of  expert;lse  because  he  himself  has 
fallen  beneath  its  spell.  Even  he.  an  ad- 
miraby  humanistic  critic,  believes  that  the 
thrust  of  science  and  technique  "by  Klvine 
man  ahnoBt  infinite  power  to  chan^  hii 
world  and  to  change  himself"  has  carried  us 
to  the  threshold  of  nothing  less  than  an 
evolutionary  breakthrough,"  to  which  all 
culture  must  adapt  if  we  are  to  produce  the 

^t."'fv,i'*®*i''"°''^^*'  '"*'^"  0«<=e  concede 
that  this  Is  the  proper  relationship  of 
science- technology   to   culture    (the   fornier 

^.^i'°^1!;.*^*'  '*"*'■  scurries  to  adjust)  and 
our  political  life  is  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  technical  experts  and  their  patrons. 
All  complies  to  their  world-view  and  there 
are  no  alternative  realiUes.  No  doubt  the 
technicians  will  proceed  to  buUd  us  a 
clumsy  monster"  of  a  social  system,  a  push- 
button bedlam  with  music  by  MuzakT  but 
they  will  also  convince  the  citizenry— bv 
logic  and  objectivity— that  it  U  the  only  ra- 
tional system.  Jean  Meynaud's  analysis  is 
sharper  than  that  of  Ferklss.  and  much 
gloomier.  "^u^-u 

We  might  wonder  whether  the  determlna- 
«on  to  obtain  maximal  efficiency,  combined 
with  greater  prosperity  in  larger  sectors  of 
society,  is  not  likely  to  throw  into  gear  a 
movement  which  will  lead  to  progressive  mo- 
nopoly of  power  by  "competence."  Supposing 
that  such  an  evolution  occurs,  the  final  end 
of  the  scientific  society  might  perhaps  be 
democratic,  but  Its  functioning  would  no 
longer  be  so.  In  the  extreme  case,  a  scientific 
technocracy  ^  .  would  replace  traditional 
political  machinery,  conserving  the  essential 
nature  of  the  established  order. 

One  must  face  the  fact  that  such  a  despot- 
Ko'^K  "^l  beneficent  expertise,  guaranteeing 
both  the  bread  of  cybernated  affluence  and 
the  circuses  of  moon  shots,  would,  at  this 
point,  be  far  from  unwelcome  to  most  of  the 
Americans  it  was  willing  to  integrate.  Per- 
haps only  a  handful  of  wild  and  woolly  drop- 
outs .^d  stubborn  black  nationalists  would 
be  inclined  to  resist  its  invitation  to  the  fat 
and  dependent  life.  Certainly  Meynaud's  pro- 
posed safeguard-  -an  unspecified  strengthen- 
ing of  elected  authorities  and  their     Instl- 

»™tf^  T^t"y  "^^^  ^^^  «°^  industrial 
system-looks  like  a  very  weak  reed.  This 
Is  because  it  Ignores  the  psychic  and  meta- 
physical depths  to  which  the  technocracy 


reaches  In  achieving  acquiescence  and  in  this 
way  undercutting  democratic  institutions. 

Erich  Fromm  doee  greater  Justice  to  this 
dimension  of  the  problem  in  his  Revolution 
0/  Hope,  an  inspirational  tract  that  provides 
a  sensitive,  if  primer-simple  assessment  of 
our  technological  dehumanlzatlon.  With  a 
shrewd  eye  for  the  pathological,  he  tells  us 
that  the  main  problem  ...  is  not  whether  .  .  . 
a  computer-man  can  be  constructed;  It  is 
rather  why  the  Idea  is  becoming  so  popular 
in  a  historical  period  when  nothing  seems 
to  be  more  important  than  to  transform  the 
existing  man  into  a  more  rational,  harmoni- 
ous, and  peace-loving  being.  One  cannot  help 
being  suspicious  that  often  the  attraction  of 
the  computer-man  idea  Is  the  expression  of  a 
flight  from  life  and  from  humane  experience 
into  the  mechanical  and  purely  cerebral. 

The  major  weakness  of  Fromm's  treatise 
lies  in  the  author's  eagerness  to  dish  up  a 
rather  thin  potpourri  of  specific  reforms 
(though  there  are  several  good  ideas  here) 
and  to  launch  a  new  political  movement.  I 
doubt  that  the  changes  Promm  desires 
should,  or  will  have  the  conventional  organi- 
zational characteristics  he  suggests:  a  na- 
tional conunittee  of  notebles  ("The  Voice 
of  American  Conscience" )  reared  on  a  base  of 
local  subcommittees.  The  "psychosplritual 
renewal"  he  calls  for  must  perforce  be  more 
subtle  and  spontaneous,  and  surely  less  con- 
cerned than  Fromm  is  with  avoiding  "the 
breakdown  of  the  industrial  machine."  It  will 
have  to  get  at  the  millions  as  insidiously  as 
it  has  apparently  gotten  at  Promm  himself, 
whose  latest  writings  begin  to  reveal  a  pro- 
nounced compromise  with  his  former  secu- 
larized. Socialist  humanism,  and  a  growing 
disposition  to  take  seriously  religious  forms 
of  community  and  personal  transcendence. 

Fromm  does  not,  to  be  sure,  move  far 
enough  in  this  direction  to  match  the  sen- 
suoup  primitlvist  mysticisms  of  Gary  Snyder: 
"the  timeless  path  of  love  and  wisdom.  In 
affectionate  company  with  the  sky,  wind, 
cloud.s.  trees,  water,  animals  and  grasses." 
And  his  hesitancy  is  understandable,  since 
to  cut  so  deep  seeking  the  roots  of  the  tech- 
nocracy means  hazarding  one's  Intellectual 
respectability.  But  I  think  it  has  come  to 
that  desperate  a  pass.  Caliban,  having  ac- 
quired the  higher  mathematics  and  devised 
blm  a  clever  machinery,  hastens  to  counter- 
felt  his  master's  magic.  We  may  then  need 
more  than  a  touch  of  Blake's  brave  perver- 
sity: 

To  cast  off  Bacon,  Locke  &  Newton 

from  AUbon's  covering. 
To  takeoff  his  filthy  garments  &  clothe 

him  with  Imagination. 

Buckminster  F^iUer  surely  ranks  ae  dean 
of  the  Promethean  technicians.  Certainly 
few  exert  greater  personal  magnetism  among 
the  think  big"  younger  generation  of  ar- 
chitects and  engineers.  Among  Puller's  great 
schemes:  his  project  to  house  the  human 
race  in  prefabricated,  helicopter-transported 
geodesic  domes  (Puller's  most  famous  and 
most  overpraised  Invention)  and  the  blrth- 
certificate-unlversal-credlt-card  designed  to 
operate  anywhere  on  earth  by  means  of  a 
frequency  tuned  to  the  holder's  genetic  code. 
Now.  in  Puller's  latest  book,  the  earth  is 
stripped  of  its  metaphorical  motherhood  and 
becomes  instead  a  spaceship  in  need  of  noth- 
ing so  much  as  properly  trained  "world 
planners"  in  Its  cockpit.  The  technocratic 
world-view  could  not  ask  for  a  more  serv- 
iceable central  Image — though  it  will  cer- 
tainly require  a  less  idiosyncratic  "operating 
manual"  than  Fuller  has  to  offer. 

Some  of  Puller's  notions — like  his  "syn- 
^fgetic  mathematics" — may  have  vaguely 
mystical  implications.  But  he  Is  careful  al- 
ways to  protect  the  respectebility  of  his 
bizarre  brainstorming  by  disguising  it  as  a 
form  of  omnl-competent,  global  engineering. 
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Like  Marshall  McLuhan,  he  is  a  great  bam- 
boozler:  a  combination  of  Buck  Rogers  and 
Horatio    Alger.    His    Intellectual    repertory 
rarely   includes  a   reference   to   artist,   phi- 
losopher, poet  or  prophet.  This,  along  with 
his    anti-academic    autodldacticlam,    makes 
him  decldely  the  technocrat  Old  Style.  Yet 
he  manages  to  lay  ham-handedly  on  the  line 
most  of  the  tacit  assumption  of  the  tech- 
nocratic mentality:   that  it  was  only  when 
man    became    a    machine    maker    that    he 
"began  for  the  first  time  to  really  employ  his 
Intellect  In  the  moet  Important  way";   that 
Invention  and  efficient  organization  embrac- 
ing as  they  do  the  whole  meaning  of  Reason 
and  Progress,   necessarily  improve   with   in- 
crease;   and  that  for  every  human  pixsblem 
there  is  a  technical  solution — sometimes  a 
dazzlngly  simple  one.  Thus:   "You  may 
ask   me   how   we   are   going   to   resolve   the 
ever-acceleratlngly     dangerous     Impasse     of 
world-opposed     politicians     and     ideological 
dogmas.    I    answer,    it   will    be    resolved    by 
the    computer  ...  all    politicians    can    and 
will  yield  enthusiastically  to  the  computer's 
safe  flight-controlling  capabilities  In  bring- 
ing all  of  humanity  in  for  a  happy  landing." 
To  be  sure.  "General  Systems  Theory,"  the 
form   of   technical   expertise   Puller   recom- 
mends for  the  better  piloting  of    "spaceship 
Earth,"  is  Intended  to  be  ambitiously  broad- 
gauged:    the   very  antithesis  of   the  myopic 
specialization   which   Is   Puller's   b^te   noire. 
The  prospecttis  sounds  intriguing,  but  the 
social  realities  behind  GST  are  bound  to  be 
unappealing  to  those  who  have  sentimental 
attachments     to     participative     and     com- 
munitarian   politics.    This    form    of    elitist 
brains-trusting — an    outgrowth    of    wartime 
operations   research — is   apt   to    be   the   es- 
sential component  of  the  technocracy's  ma- 
chine a  gouvemer. 

Those  who  desire  a  brief,  ebullient  account 
of  the  systems  technique  may  consult  Simon 
Ramo's  Cure  for  Chaos.  Ramo,  vice  chairman 
of  Thompson -Ramo- Wooldrldge,  father  of 
the  ICBM,  and,  as  the  book  Jacket  tells  us, 
"frequently  consulted  by  government  lead- 
ers," is,  like  Puller,  a  self-made  technician- 
entrepreneur.  The  beneficiary  and  booster  of 
mUitary-industrlal  boondoggling,  his  vision 
of  life  is  colored  accordingly.  The  archetypal 
social  problem  for  Ramo  is  patterned  upon 
the  gadgeteerlng  perplexities  of  the  ballistic 
missile  system,  where  everything  including 
the  megadeaths.  yields  to  simple  numbers. 
Ramo  readily  admits  that.  In  matters  in- 
volving "the  human  component."  the  "sys- 
tems team"  must  Include  "techno-politlcal- 
econo-socio-experts."  Yet  systems  engineer- 
ing discriminates  not  at  all  between  problems 
of  air  traffic  control  and  education,  the  arms 
race  and  urban  renewal.  The  problem-solving 
procedures  are  identical.  One  assembles  the 
certified  experts  and  trusts  them  to  convert 
the  project  at  hand  into  "specific  well-de- 
scribed and  often  measurable  performance 
requlremente."  The  skill  of  experts,  Ramo 
tells  us,  lies  In  "putting  quantitative  meas- 
ures on  everything — very  often  cost  and  time 
measures." 

Thus,  In  quantification  the  systems  engi- 
neer has  found  what  the  alchemists  of  old 
sought  in  vam;  the  universal  solvent.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  the  fiercely  mathematical 
passion  of  such  expertise  finds  no  trouble  in 
sliding  from  discussions  of  thermonuclear 
weaponry  to  hospital  design  in  successive 
paragraphs,  or  in  conceiving  of  education  as 
something  whose  value  is  calibrated  in  life- 
time Income  differentials  and  whose  sub- 
stance can  be  captured  at  "electronlcized 
desks,"  where  vigUant  computers  pace  their 
attentive  studento  through  true-or-false  and 
flU-ln-the-blank  testing. 

After  Ramo's  and  Puller's  intoxicated  high 
touting  of  the  systems  approach  and  com- 
puterized instruction,  Anthony  Oettinger's 
Run.  Computer,  Run  is  sobering  reading. 
Oettlnger  wisely  works  from  the  assumption 
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that  the  Himalayan  dilemmas  of  American 
education  are  through  and  through  political 
and  philosophical.  This  means  that  "systems 
analysts  trained  to  think  untlilnkable. 
apocalyptic  thoughts  In  the  style  of  Herman 
Kahn.  or  to  calculate  the  performance/ 
weight  tradeoffs  for  missiles,  are  ill-prepared 
to  deal  with  more  than  the  form  of  the  edu- 
cational system." 

The  present  tools  of  former  &3wtems  analy- 
sis work  best  on  well-defined,  simple,  con- 
crete models  involving  quantifiable  concepts, 
measurable  date,  and.  above  all,  thoroughly 
understood  theoretical  structures  which  ade- 
quately reflect  reality. 

Since  almost  nothing  about  education, 
beyond  perhaps  the  plumbing  of  school 
buildings,  yields  such  convenient  simples, 
Oettlnger  spends  little  time  on  the  latest 
instructional  gimmickry  and  systems  tech- 
niques. Rather,  he  devotes  himself  to  de- 
bunking the  many  'highly  visible  quickie" 
solutions  currently  on  the  scene  that  offer 
only  'the  illusion  of  progress."  One  by  one, 
Oettlnger  undermines  the  widespread  as- 
sumptions that  teaching  machines  save 
money,  save  time,  save  manpwwer.  and  ""in- 
dividualize" instruction.  It  Is  a  commendable 
display  of  candor  from  one,  who,  as  director 
of  Project  Tact  ( "Technologlacl  Aids  to  Crea- 
tive Thought":  Harvard  based.  Defense  De- 
partment financed ) ,  would  seem  to  have 
every  interest  in  extolling  the  myths  here 
marked  out  for  destruction.  Oettinger's 
enormously  intelligent  book  is  a  commend- 
able product  "Will  wonders  never  cease!"  It 
is  the  works  of  the  engineers  and  not  the 
works  of  God  they  have  in  mind. 
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HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OP    VIRGINM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  8.  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  many  of  our  colleagues  know. 
I  was  among  those  who  joined  with  many 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
protesting  the  purchase  earlier  this  year 
of  a  luxury  highrlse  apartment  known 
as  Regency  House  in  Northwest  Wash- 
ington by  the  National  Capital  Housing 
Authority  for  use  as  housing  for  the 
elderly  poor. 

Despite  the  protests  of  a  large  segment 
of  the  Washington  community,  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Housing  Authority,  with 
the  approval  of  the  mayor  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  pur- 
chased the  property. 

Mrs.  Shirley  Scheibla,  associate  edi- 
tor of  Barron's,  a  business  weekly,  has 
written  two  excellent  articles  appearing 
in  Barron's  on  August  11  and  18.  which 
provide  many  details  concerning  the 
Regency  purchase  never  known  to  the 
public.  As  I  believe  purchases  of  this 
type,  which  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  appears  to  be 
promoting  throughout  the  Nation,  are 
clearly  illegal,  I  welcome  this  opportu- 
nity to  Include  Mrs.  Scheibla 's  discov- 
eries in  the  Rbcord  with  the  hope  that 
others  will  join  me  In  protesting  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  policies  which 
permitted  this  costly  and  wasteful 
purchase. 

The  articles  f(^ow: 
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[Pron^  Barron's.  Aug.  11.  1969) 

SUBSIDIZED      I^UXUXT PUBUC       HOUSING       HAS 

Stkatkd    I*to   QtrEsnoNABLE    AND    Costly 

Akxas  I 

(iy  Shirley  Schelbla) 

Washington. — Shortly  after  last  year's 
riots  here,  tae  Washington  (Catholic)  Lay 
Association  launched  a  massive  drive  to  col- 
lect money  t*  bouse  the  poor.  According  to 
the  Assoclatl<in'8  president,  It  netted  pledges 
of  $137,000,  olf  which  MO.OOO  promptly  went 
to  the  Natlojial  Capital  Housing  Authority 
(NCHA),  to  inable  it  to  purchase  Regency 
Hoxise  for  puplic  housing.  Regency  Is  a  lux- 
ury high-rise'  apartment  building  on  exclu- 
sive Connecticut  Avenue,  complete  with  air 
conditioning,  I  swimming  pool,  penthouse, 
recreation  roim  and  sheltered  parking. 

Thanks  to  {other  donations,  which  made 
up  the  total j  difference  of  $75,000  between 
the  highest  attpralsal  and  the  purchase  price. 
NCHA  now  oas  acquired  Regency  for  $2,- 
425,000.  The  fe&l  not  only  has  aroused  the 
ire  of  many  local  residents,  but  also  has 
brought  to  a  I  head  a  storm  of  controversy 
with  nationwide  Implications  which  is  re- 
verberating   ^thln    the    halls    of    Congress. 

«NT7StrAL    VKNTtJUE 

For  apart  [from  the  donations,  NCHA 
bought'  Regenfcy  with  federal  funds  supplied 
"by  tBffDepariment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  JHXJD).  The  chief  Justification 
given  for  the  linusual  venture  is  that  It  en- 
abled NCHA  tjp  carry  out  a  1965  HUD  reg- 
ulation requiring  location  of  public  housing 
outside  areas  lof  minority  racial  concentra- 
tion (althougt)  whites  are  a  minority  In  this 
city ) .  The  regiJlaUon,  however,  is  of  doubtful 
legality.  Moreover,  attempts  to  implement  it 
increasingly  lobk  like  a  disservice  to  the  poor 
and  a  windfall  for  select  property-owners. 

In  some  arefs.  the  regulation  has  brought 
public  housing  programs  to  a  virtual  stand- 
still. Moreover;  it  largely  Ignores  the  large 
families  whlcH  have  the  greatest  need  for 
public  housing  In  Washington,  at  least,  rents 
In  "non-ghetta"  apartments  run  higher  than 
m  regular  putfllc  housing,  thus  barring  the 
poorest  of  the  poor. 

HUD'S  policy  also  is  impeding  oompllance 
with  the  Wldniall  Amendment  to  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  19^.  which  requires  xirban  re- 
newal residential  projects  to  Include  at  least 
20%  housing  fjor  low  and  moderate  Income 
families.  In  adtiitlon.  it  Is  likely  to  add  to  the 
financial  troubles  of  a  large  number  of  local 
public  housing  authorities.  Finally,  it  Is  low- 
ering tax  revenues  of  ciUes  already  strapped 
for  funds. 

An  executive  order  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  foim  the  legal  basis  for  HUD's 
policy.  In  1962  President  Kennedy  issued  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11063,  in  which  he  directed 
federal  agencie$  to  take  all  action  necessary 
to  prevent  dlscHnUnatlon  in  housing  owned 
or  operated  by'  the  U.S.  government.  With 
respect  to  the  1 964  Act.  HUD  Is  relying  en- 
tirely upon  language  in  Title  VI,  which  aays, 
"No  person  In  Ithe  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  color,  or  national  origin,  be 
excluded  from  j  participation  in,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,!  or  be  subjected  to  discrim- 
ination under  kny  program  or  activity  re- 
ceiving federal  linanclal  assistance." 

In  August  19((5,  HUD  issued  its  Low  Rent 
Housing  Manual,  which  directs  public  hous- 
ing authorities  to  select  sites  giving  mwnbers 
of  minority  groups  an  c^pK>rt\mlty  to  locate 
outside  of  areas  bt  concentration  of  their  own 
kind.  It  assert*!.  'Any  proposal  to  locate 
housing  only  in  -areas  of  racial  concentration 
will  be  prima  fajcle  unacceptable  and  will  be 
returned  to  the  j  Local  Authority  for  further 
consideration  an|d  submission.  .  .  " 

Three  years  later  HUD  sent  the  authorittes 
a  memorandum !  reminding  them  of  the  site 
selection  rule,  aiid  a  1967  amendment  which 
stated:  ''Local  ( uthorltlee  will  be  expected 
to  utilize  available  means  for  resolving 
any   zoning   or    Dther   city    impediments    to 
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compliance   with    Title    VI     site    selection 
requirements." 

NO    PI.ANS    TO    grange 

The  Nixon  Administration  apparently  has 
no  plans  to  change  HUD's  policy.  Secretary 
George  Romney  and  Assistant  Secretary  Law- 
rence Cox  have  defended  It.  while  Assistant 
Secretary  Samuel  C.  Jackson  has  Indicated  he 
might  like  to  go  further.  In  a  recent  speech 
before  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Edu- 
cational Fimd  in  New  York  City,  he  said  the 
Kerner  Commission  .  was  right  In  accusing 
America  of  racism.  Zoning  ordinances  requir- 
ing large  minimum-sized  lots  and  single- 
family  home  construction,  he  added,  have 
prevented  the  construction  of  low- Income 
apartments,  thereby  limiting  the  ability  of 
blacks  to  move  to  the  suburbs.  "The  insist- 
ence on  locating  public  housing  In  the  central 
tflty  has  also  been  a  considerable  force  in 
containing  low-income  black  residents  in  the 
ghetto.  Only  recently  has  federal  policy  be- 
gun to  stimulate  balanced  public  housing 
locations." 

While  the  policy  may  be  "stimulating. "  its 
results  so  far  are  deplorable.  Edward  Aronov 
Executive  Director  of  NCHA,  told  Barron's 
that  because  of  the  racial  regulation.  HUD 
refused  to  approve  several  acquisitions  pro- 
posed by  NCHA  in  southeast  Washington. 
One  offered  68  two-bedroom  apartments  and 
included  air  conditioning,  swimming  pool, 
play  area,  children's  nursery,  dishwashers, 
garbage  disposals  and  parking  for  57  autos. 
With  no  rehabilitation  required,  the  price 
was  $10,000  per  unit.  The  161  smaller  apart- 
ments at  Regency  cost   $15,062  each. 

WAITING    LIST 

Meantime,  at  the  end  of  June.  NCHA  had 
3.978  applications  on  its  waiting  list  for 
housing.  It  expects  that  number  to  increase 
by  300  as  a  result  of  a  regulation,  effective 
July  1,  eUminating  the  one-year  residency 
reqtilrement  for  applicants. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  provides  another  outstanding 
case  in  point.  Last  September  HUD  author- 
ized 1,200  units  of  pubUc  housing  for  the 
city.  But  Norfolk  has  been  able  to  go  ahead 
with  none,  according  to  Charles  L.  Kauf- 
man, head  of  the  local  housing  authority.  He 
explained  to  Barron's  that  HUD  so  far  has 
approved  no  sites  because  the  city  has  failed 
to  come  up  with  any  which  the  agency  does 
not  reject  as  "racially  impacted." 

Again,  after  lengthy  negotiations,  Pitts- 
burgh succeeded  In  persuading  HUD  to  ap- 
prove sites  for  less  than  half  of  3,000  pro- 
posed  public  housing  units,  with  the  under- 
standing that  It  will  find  "white  sites"  to 
match  those  approved.  In  Hackensack,  N.J.. 
In  Rep.  Wldnall's  own  dUtrict.  HUD  U  hold- 
ing up  construction  of  a  100-unlt  pubUc 
housing  project  for  the  elderly.  HXTO  told 
Hackensack,  In  effect,  to  build  another  project 
in  a  white  area  to  balance  the  proposed  one, 
or  to  build  the  latter  In  a  "white  area." 

SWING  WEIGHT 


Rep.  Wldnall's  words  swing  weight  In  Con- 
gress, since  he  is  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  its  housing  subcommittee. 
Here  is  what  the  lawmaker  has  to  say  on  the 
matter:  "As  a  long-time  advocate  of  civil 
rights,  I  am  concerned  that  this  interpreta- 
tion has  entrapped  us.  .  .  .  Here  we  have  an 
administrative  ruling,  based  upon  an  Inter- 
pretation of  the  law  as  yet  Judicially  un- 
decided, that  Is  prohibiting  housing  activity 
in  slum  areas,  in  urban  renewal,  and  in  non- 
slum  areas  because  there  the  HUD  cost  guide- 
lines would  be  breached.  ..." 

Regarding  the  Interpretation  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  the  effect  on  his  amendment 
to  the  Housing  Act,  the  Congressman  de- 
clares. "I  am  most  disturbed  that  administra- 
tive regulations  can  defy  the  law.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Executive  Department  can 
dictate  to  the  legislative." 
Since,  as  Rep.  Wldnall  notes,  the  land  avail- 
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able  in  white  areas  costs  too  much.  HUD  now 
Is  financing  "acquisitions"  of  existing  apart- 
ment  buildings  for  public  housing,  i.e..  pur- 
chases  without  major  rehabilitation.  This  has 
been  practical  only  since  the  urban  riots  of 
the  past  two  years  and  the  flight  to  the 
suburbs  of  many  blg-clty  residents.  HUD  As- 
sociate  General  Counsel  Joseph  Burstein  says 
the  result  has  been  that  many  city  apart- 
ment properties  "came  on  the  market  at  good 
prices."  He  concedes,  however,  that  during 
a  time  of  shortage  the  acqulstlons  are  not 
adding  to  the  housing  supply. 

LAND  SET  ASIDE 

How  "good"  the  prices  are  is  a  matter  of 
interpretation  {to  be  explored  In  an  anicle 
to  follow) .  A  great  deal  of  land  has  been  set 
aside  In  Model  Cities  for  public  housing,  and 
according  to  Rep.  Joel  T.  Broyhlll  (R.  Va  )' 
HUD  is  contravening  the  Intent  of  Congress 
by  holding  up  construction  on  these  sites 
and  offering  Instead  to  purchase  a  few  plush 
properties. 

In  addition,  many  properties  which,  like 
Regency,  boast  such  luxuries  as  air  condi- 
tioning and  swimming  pools,  are  bound  to 
call  for  Increased  operating  costs.  At  Regency 
operating  costs  are  so  high  that  the  poorest 
of  the  poor  wont  be  able  to  live  there.  NCHA 
is  charging  a  flat  monthly  rental  of  $50  for 
an  efficiency  there,  compared  with  a  low  of 
$27  for  comparable  space  elsewhere. 

HUD  finances  construction  or  acquisition 
of  pubUc  housing  properties,  and  In  theory 
the  rents  collected  by  local  housing  authori- 
ties must  pay  operating  costs.  However,  ac- 
cording to  Secretary  Romney.  15  local  hous- 
ing authorities  now  are  In  financial  difficulty. 
They  are  located  in  Washington,  Kansas  aty, 
San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Columbus,  New 
York,  New  Haven,  Omaha,  Boston,  Newark, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  Loulsvill(i 
and  Detroit. 

HUD  Assistant  Secretary  Cox  predicts  other 
cities  win  be  in  trouble  next  year.  Rep.  George 
E.  Shipley  (D.,  111.),  a  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  agrees,  and  adds 
that  he  is  sure  Congress  will  have  to  provide 
the  money  to  ball  them  out.  When  HUD  offl- 
clals  asked  the  Committee  for  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $6.5  million  for  that 
purpose  recently.  Rep.  Shipley  declared.  "It 
is  going  to  be  twice  that  or  three  times  that 
the  next  year,  and  it  is  going  to  build 
up.  .  .  ." 

NO   IN-DEPTH   STTTDY 

HUD  has  made  no  In-depth  study  of  the 
financial  straits  of  the  15  aforementioned 
authorities,  and  It  lacks  breakdowns  on  op- 
erating costs  for  acquisitions  compared  with 
other  properties.  Nevertheless,  it  plans  to 
step  up  acquisitions.  While  601  units  were 
acquired  without  major  rehabilitation  in 
1968,  it  expects  to  acquire  2,000  in  1969  and 
3,000  in  1970. 

HUD  also  is  preparing  to  launch  another 
experiment  that  will  deplete  Its  resourcei 
without  adding  to  the  housing  supply.  It 
plans  to  spend  $45  million  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  1970  for  services  to  public  housing 
tenants.  By  authority  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1968,  these  will  include  "counseling  on 
household  management,  housekeeping, 
budgeting,  money  management,  child  care, 
and  similar  matters;  advice  as  to  resources 
for  Job  training  and  placement,  education, 
welfare,  health  and  other  community  serv- 
ices; services  which  are  directly  related  to 
meeting  tenant  needs  and  providing  a  whole- 
some living  environment;  and  referral  to 
appropriate  agencies  when  necessary  for  the 
provision   of  such   services." 

(From  Barron's,  Aug.  18,  19691 
Highhanded  HUD — Its  Pttrchase  op  Recenct 
House  Is  a  Costly  Case  in  Point 
(By  Shirley  Schelbla) 
Washington. — "I  regret  to  have  to  report 
to  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  the  objective  of  con- 
ducting an  open  forum  wherein  all  of  the 
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facts  were  presented  to  the  public  for  dis- 
cussion   was    not    achieved." 

Thus  stated  Hearing  Officer  Samuel  J. 
pusco  to  Washington's  Mayor  Walter  E. 
Washington,  in  a  report  following  a  hearing 
last  January  concerning  the  acquisition  for 
public  housing  of  Regtency  House,  a  luxury 
hlghrlse  apartment  building  here  on  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  The  mayor's  approval  was 
needed  for  the  purchase  of  Regency  by  the 
national  Capital  Housing  Authority  (NCHA) 
with  federal  funds  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD). 

The  failure  to  have  a  full  discussion 
sprang  from  no  lack  of  interest.  On  the 
contrary,  about  300  people  Jammed  the  hear- 
ing room  and  the  outside  corridor.  Examiner 
Pusco  reported,  "The  emotions  of  the  au- 
dience were  very  intense,  and  It  was  diffi- 
cult   to    maintain    order." 

CONTROVEHSIAL     PURCHASE 

Although  NCHA  consummated  the  highly 
controversial  purchase  of  Regency  last  May 
15  for  $2,425,000.  full  details  still  have  not 
been  made  public.  Regency  thus  serves  as  an 
outstanding  example  of  a  new  trend  among 
bousing  authorities  which  enables  them  to 
effect  transactions  with  federal  funds  with- 
out full  disclosure. 

For  many  years,  the  federal  government 
has  subsidized  the  construction  of  public 
housing  projecte  by  local  housing  authori- 
ties. Under  this  system,  the  latter  openly 
solicit  bids  from  builders  and  accept  the  best 
one.  More  recently,  however,  HUD  has  been 
financing  'acquisitions."  whereby  housing 
authorities  buy  modern  and  often  luxurious 
apartment  buildings  for  public  housing.  (As 
explained  in  last  week's  article,  this  is  being 
done  chiefly  as  a  means  of  complying  with  a 
HUD  regulation  requiring  location  of  public 
housing  outside  areas  of  minority  racial  con- 
centration, since  In  most  white  areas  vacant 
land  for  construction  isn't  available.)  It's  a 
bonanza  for  the  sellers,  who  take  accelerated 
depreciation  during  the  first  few  years  of  a 
property's  life,  when  the  tax  advantage  Is 
greatest,  and  then  dispose  of  It  at  a  long- 
term  capital  gain. 

Since  such  transactions  are  not  governed 
by  the  Administrative  Practices  and  Proce- 
dures Act,  there  Is  no  requirement  for  hear- 
ings, nor  for  a  30-day  notice  of  the  impend- 
ing action.  Moreover,  HUD  does  not  ask  the 
authorities  publicly  to  solicit  offers  for  pos- 
sible acquisition,  or,  before  closing  a  deal, 
to  publish  the  name  of  the  seller  or  the  pur- 
chase price.  Thus  close  scrutiny  of  what  has 
happened  in  at  least  one  outstanding  case. 
Regency,  seems  In  order. 

BAN    OUTLINES 

Rep.  John  L.  McMillan  (D.,  S.C.),  Chair- 
man of  the  House  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee, had  to  turn  to  U.S.  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Elmer  H.  Staate  to  obtain  even  the  bare 
outlines  of  the  Regency  affairs.  Mr.  Staate 
told  him  in  a  letter  that  Murray  Levine,  a 
DC.  realtor,  approached  NCHA  on  August 
2.  1968.  with  the  idea  of  selling  Regency 
for  public  housing  and,  in  a  letter  dated  Au- 
gust 20.  formally  offered  it  for  $2,700,000. 

On  September  4.  representatives  of  HUD's 
regional  office  In  Philadelphia  came  to  town 
and  inspected  Regency.  According  to  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Staate  to  Rep.  McMUlan:  "They 
commented  on  the  suitability  of  the  site  and 
estimated  that  an  acceptable  acquisition 
cost  would  be  $2,433,200." 

The  Department's  regulations  specify, 
however,  that  It  must  not  subsidize  a  pur- 
chase price  in  excess  of  the  highest  inde- 
pendent appraisal.  Accordingly,  NCHA  ob- 
tained two  Independent  appraisals,  one  for 
$2,300,000  and  another  for  $2,350,000.  On 
October  10,  the  Authority  submitted  these 
to  HUD  along  with  a  request  for  approval 
of  the  purchase  of  Regency  at  $2,475,000,  be- 
cause This  voluntary  offering  represente  the 
only  likelihood  of  achieving  in  the  near 
future  a  housing  project  west  of  Rock  Creek, 
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an  objective  literally  unobtainable  hereto- 
fore .  .  .  (and)  .  .  .  the  price  indicated  is 
reasonable  in  view  of  the  site  location  and 
related  social  goals  of  the  public  bousing 
program." 

ITRST    INKLING 

On  January  14.  Mr.  Levine  stated  in  writ- 
ing that  he  would  sell  Regency  to  NCHA  for 
$2,475,000.  Next  day  the  public  got  its  first 
inkling  of  what  was  afoot  when  the  D.C.  gov- 
ernment placed  an  official  notice,  measuring 
one  and  a  half  by  three  inches,  in  the  classi- 
fied section  of  Washington's  Evening  Star. 
It  said  the  mayor  had  ordered  a  hearing  Jan- 
uary 30  ■".  .  .  for  the  acquisition  of  Regency 
House  .  .  .  for  elderly  families  and  individ- 
uals to  be  displaced  by  urban  renewal,  high- 
way construction,  code  enforcement  and 
other  public  works  programs." 

While  it  described  the  location  in  detail, 
the  notice  failed  to  disclose  either  the  pro- 
spective seller  or  the  proposed  price.  Three 
days  later  The  Washington  Post  carried  a 
story  on  Regency  which  said,  in  part.  "NCHA 
director  Edward  Aronov  would  not  disclose 
the  asking  price  or  NCHA's  offer  for  the 
prof>erty.  Regency  House  is  Jointly  owned  by 
Washington  realty  dealer  Murray  Levine  and 
a  group  called  Annan.  Inc.  Levine  said  he 
would  not  answer  questions  about  the 
building." 

On  January  26.  Clinton  B.  D.  Brown,  an  at- 
torney who  lives  near  Regency,  wrote  the 
D.C.  government,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  published  notice  Is  deficient  in 
that  it  does  not  Identify  the  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  proposed  acquisition. 

"(2)  The  notice  is  Inadequate  in  that  the 
hearing  relates  to  a  proposed  action  which, 
in  its  practical  effect,  would  be  tantamount 
to  an  amendment  of  the  zoning  regulations, 
for  which  at  least  30  days'  notice  of  public 
hearing  is  required  by  statute,  D.C.  Code, 
Sections  5-414  and  5-415. 

"It  Is  requested  that  .  .  .  the  bearing  be 
postponed  and  rescheduled  for  a  later  date 
upon  at  least  30  days'  full  and  adequate  pub- 
lic notice  including  the  si>eclfic  statutory 
authority  for,  and  terms  of,  the  proposed  ac- 
quisition." 
Mr.   Brown   says   he  received   no  reply. 

PRIVATE   BUSINESS 

At  the  hearing,  NCHA  Director  Aronov  tes- 
tified: "Although  It  Is  not  proper  to  subject 
the  private  business  of  the  owner  to  public 
scrutiny  at  this  time,  if  Regency  House  is 
approved  for  acquisition  by  NCHA,  the  sales 
price  and  other  aspecte  of  the  transaction 
will  become  a  matter  of  public  record." 

This  prompted  P.  Joseph  Donohue,  for- 
mer head  of  NCHA  and  also  an  ex-D.C.  Com- 
missioner, to  ask:  "On  what  food  does  he 
(Aronov)  feed  that  he  thinks  he  can  sptend 
my  money  and  tell  me  It  Is  none  of  my  damn 
business  how  he  spends  it?" 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  said  at  the 
hearing:  "The  unfortunate  lack  of  details 
on  the  financial  Eispecte  of  the  proposal  dis- 
turbed both  supporters  and  opponente.  The 
League  does  feel  that  citizens  are  entitled 
to  a  full  presentation  of  the  facte  about  gov- 
ernmental action." 

Joseph  O'Neill,  president  of  the  Chevy 
Chase  Citizens'  Association,  referring  to  the 
aforementioned  Washington  Poet  story  and 
Ite  mention  of  Annan,  Inc.,  told  the  hearing, 
"This  corp)oratlon  is  not  listed  as  a  District 
corporation,  and  consequently  it  was  not  p)os- 
slble  to  find  out  from  any  normsU  local  rec- 
ord who  the  owners  of  this  corporation 
are.  .  .  ." 

Richard  O.  Haase  of  the  Washington 
Board  of  Realtors  testified,  In  part,  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Washington  Board  of  Realtors 
finds  It  incredible  that  the  NCHA  has  en- 
tered into  contract  negotiations  with  a  pri- 
vate owner  without  making  public  Its  inten- 
tions or  asking  for  tenders  from  other  seg- 
mente  of  the  community.  We  know  of  no 
other  government  agency  that  acta  In  this 
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manner.  To  give  you  a  very  clear  example. 
It  was  not  until  we  walked  Into  this  very 
hearing  room  that  we  found  out  what  the 
purchase  price  was.  .  .  .  We  can  state  une- 
quivocally that  there  is  a  large  supply  of 
apartment  unite  that  can  be  purchased  by 
the  NCHA  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  per  unit 
of  the  Regency  House  in  well-established 
neighborhoods." 

A    COVER-UP? 

According  to  the  official  transcript  of  the 
proceedings.  Leo  Diegelmann.  representing 
the  Oldest  Inhabltante  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, said,  "The  owners,  Murray  Levine 
and  Annan,  Inc.,  vrtll  answer  no  questions 
and  furnish  no  Information.  Is  some  shady 
dealing  being  covered  up?" 

The  next  significant  event  took  place  on 
February  14.  when  the  aforementioned  Mr. 
Brown  wrote  Mayor  Washington  that  public 
records  in  the  Office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds 
showed  that  when  the  land  was  assembled 
for  the  construction  of  Regency  House,  it 
was  deeded  to  Jacob  Lehrman.  David  B. 
Sykes  and  Emanuel  Cohen  as  Joint  tenante 
with  an  undivided  one-half  Interest.  Ap- 
parently they  kept  this  interest  until  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1968.  when  the  three  men  executed 
a  deed  transferring  their  interest  to  Annan, 
Inc. 

Thus,  if  Mr.  Brown  and  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Staate  are  correct.  Regency  was  offered 
to  NCHA  about  four  months  after  Annan  ac- 
quired a  half  Interest  in  it.  Mr.  Staate  wrote 
Rep.  McMillan  that  half  of  Regency  was 
owned  by  Murray  Levine  and  his  wife,  and 
half  by  "Annan.  Inc. — a  Delaware  corpwra- 
tlon  that  is  related  to  Giant  Food  Profit  Shar- 
ing Plan." 

REGISTRATION    STATEMENT 

A  report  filed  with  the  Labor  Dep>artmenfs 
Office  of  Labor  Management  and  Welfare- 
Pension  Reports  indicates  that  Annan  is  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  Plan,  and 
that  Annan  leases  part  of  ite  properties  to 
Giant  Food. 

All  three  of  the  men  who  Mr.  Brown  said 
transferred  their  stake  In  Regency  to  Annan 
are  officers  of  Giant  Pood.  According  to  the 
company's  latest  annual  report.  Jacob  Lehr- 
man is  executive  vice  president  and  secretary 
as  well  as  a  director;  David  B.  Sykes  is  vice 
president,  controller  and  assistant  secretary; 
Emanuel  Cohen  Is  treasurer. 

A  registration  statement  filed  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  on 
April  3.  1968.  indicates  that  the  Giant  Pood 
Profit  Sharing  Plan  vf&s  set  up  on  January 
31,  1953,  as  a  retirement  fund  "for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  of  Ite  salaried  officers  and  em- 
ployees who  meet  certain  and  minimum  em- 
ployment requlremente."  On  April  26,  1968. 
Its  net  assete  were  $4,752,776.  At  that  time, 
the  total  amount  accrued  under  the  plan  for 
Mr.  Lehrman  was  $184,264;  for  Emanuel 
Cohen,  it  was  $184,793. 

In  his  letter  to  Mayor  Washington.  Mr. 
Brown  asked  that  It  be  made  a  part  of  the 
hearing  record.  When  Barron's  looked  at  the 
record,  however,  it  was  not  to  be  found.  We 
obtained  the  letter  from  Mr.  Brown. 

Hearing  officer  Fusco  noted  that  several 
attorneys,  including  Mr.  Brown,  questioned 
the  legality  of  "certain  aspecte"  of  the  pro- 
posal. "Since  I  am  not  an  attorney,"  Mr. 
Pusco  told  Mayor  Washington,  "you  may 
want  an  opinion  from  your  Legal  Officer  on 
the  legal  aspecte  of  the  proposal." 

Three  days  later  Mayor  Washington  issued 
a  brief  announcement  of  his  approval  of  the 
Regency  proposal.  He  said  the  price  of  $2,- 
475.000  was  ""less  expensive  than  five  of  the 
Authority's  10  most  recently  built  or  ac- 
quired developmente  containing  unite  for  the 
low-income  elderly."  He  appears  to  have 
been  wrong  on  this.  He  definitely  was  wrong 
on  another  point.  He  said  HUD  had  reviewed 
and  accepted  the  proposed  purchase  i>rlce. 
HUD  was  unable  to  approve  the  price  be- 
cause It  was  $125,000  above  the  highest  ap- 
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pralsal;  only    ts  re^onal  office  bad  approved 
the  deal. 

PRIOR    PROMISE 

On  the  dai  the  mayor  Issued  his  state- 
ment, Mr.  ABonov  said  that  In  accordance 
with  his  prlo^  promises,  be  was  making  full 
disclosure  of  the  Regency  deal  He  said  the 
acquisition  ccft  was  $2,475,000,  to  be  paid  to 
Murray  Levln^  and  Annan  Corp. 

Noting  tbalt  questions  had  been  raised 
about  whether  NCHA  was  favoring  one  per- 
son or  corporation  over  others  in  the  pur- 
chase of  existing  buildings,  Mr.  Aronov  said: 
"Without  additional  comment  the  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority  presents  a  list  of 
owners  or  davelop>ers  of  the  ...  10  most 
recent  developments  with  units  for  the  low- 
Income  elderl]'.  In  no  case  has  our  negotia- 
tions or  settlement  been  for  more  than  one 
property  with  the  same  owner  or  developer." 

The  list  shewed  that  Henry  S.  Reich  was 
one  of  the  persons  from  whom  NCHA  pur- 
chased Harvaid  Towers  for  $2,320,000.  (Like 
Regency,  It  Is  i  high-rise  with  air  condition- 
ing and  swlmnlng  pool.)  Mr.  Reich  Is  vice 
president  of  Giant  Food  Properties,  Inc.  Ac- 
cording to  the  aforementioned  statement  flled 
with  the  SEC,  Giant  Pood  "owns  approxl- 
materly  12 '"r  of  the  outstanding  shares  of 
Giant  Tood  Properties,  Inc.  Certain  officers 
and  aiftctors  c  f  the  Company  are  also  ofHcers 
and  directors  iif  Properties,  and  such  officers 
and  directors  and  their  families  own  approx- 
imately 15^  ol  Its  common  stock." 

ONZ    or    ORIGINAL   OWNERS 

Mr.  Reich  bits  a  son-in-law  named  Lee  O. 
Rubinstein,  wiom  Mr.  Brown  Identified  as 
one  of  the  original  owners  of  Regency  be- 
sides the  thref^ aforementioned  (but  not  &a 
an  owner  at  tile  time  of  the  sale  to  NCHA). 
Mr.  Rubinstein  also  was  named  by  Mr. 
Aronov  as  on^  of  thoee  from  whom  NCHA 
bought  Horlzo*  House,  another  luxury  high- 
rise  for  $2,165^000. 

Mayor  Washljigton  has  decided  that  future 
hoiislng  prograpvs  for  DC.  should  be  part  of 
an  overall  eco|>oiiilc  development  plan.  Ac- 
cordingly. In  August  of  1968  he  esUblUhed 
MEDCO — the  llayor's  Economic  Committee. 
As  chairman.  :he  mayor  named  Joseph  B. 
Danzanky,  preddent  of  Giant  Pood. 

Serving  as  IdEDCOs  chief  economist  is 
Leon  Keyserllnif.  While  the  D.C.  government 
boasts  that  he  once  served  as  chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers. It  falls  to  nentlon  that  he  currently  Is 
a  member  of  tie  board  of  directors  of  Giant 
Pood. 

Last  June  MEDCO  issued  Its  first  report, 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Key- 
serling  with  a  (irant  from  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration.  As  part  of  Its 
goals  for  the  msxt  decade.  It  called  for  con- 
struction of  "ibout  102,000  new  housing 
units,  about  hiilf  private  and  half  publicly 
assisted."  The  study  also  advocated  leased 
shopping  centeis  (which  happen  to  be  a  spe- 
cialty of  Giant  I'ood  ProperUes) . 

on  ECTOR   or   pride 

MEDCO's  stair  director  Is  Carroll  Harvey, 
who  also  Is  a  director  of  Pride,  Inc.  Marlon 
Barry,  director  of  program  operations  for 
Pride,  Is  listed  <s  a  member  of  MEDCO  In  Its 
June  report,  although  The  Washington  Poet 
reported  the  pitevlous  month  that  he  led  a 
protest  rally  In-the  city  council's  chambws 
and  declared,  '^e  have  Just  declared  war  on 
the  Police  Department  and  this  city." 

Giant  Pood,  j  however,  gets  along  with 
Pride.  The  firin's  latest  annual  report  says 
proudly:  "Glanli  was  the  first  member  of  the 
business  community  to  offer  Pride  coopera- 
tion  and   support.   This   cooperaUon   began 


with  aaslstancoj  In  the  development  of  a 
landscaping  training  program,  and  has  now 
been  expanded  Jnto  a  commercial  landscap- 
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Ing  project.  Pride  Is  now  responsible  for 
landscaping  four  of  Giant's  'beautified'  stores 
and  our  general  offlcee.  Other  areas  of  co- 
operation are  now  being  explored." 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Danzansky. 
Giant  Pood  also  helped  feed  the  people 
burned  out  of  their  homes  by  last  year's  riots. 
Later  Mr.  Danzansky  helped  feed  the  resi- 
dents of  Resurrection  City  here  last  summer. 

ARRANGED     FOR     DONATIONS 

Unquestionably  Giant  Pood's  management 
has  done  a  lot  for  the  D.C.  government,  and 
vice  versa.  Mayor  Washington  arranged  for 
the  donations  which  made  up  the  $75,000 
difference  between  the  purchase  price  and 
the  highest  appraisal  for  Regency  House.  Be- 
sides the  $40,000  raised  by  the  Washington 
(Catholic)  Lay  Association,  other  contribu- 
tions, according  to  NCHA.  Included:  Eugene 
and  Agnes  E.  Meyer  Poundatlon,  $10,000:  New 
World  Poundatlon,  $5,000;  Public  Welfare 
Poundatlon,  $5,000;  Stern  Pamlly  Pund, 
$5,0QO;  Hattle  Strong  Poundatlon,  $6,000;  and 
Taconlc  Poundatlon,  $5,000. 

The  contributions,  plus  a  reduction  of 
$50,000  in  the  selling  price  of  Regency,  made 
possible  the  acquisition.  Even  before  the  re- 
duction, figuring  a  price  of  $2,475,000,  NCHA 
came  up  with  an  average  unit  cost  of 
$14,390.  It  found  this  was  cheaper  than  unit 
costs  for  five  othw  projects  for  the  elderly, 
and  "eminently  reasonable." 

The  Comptroller  General,  however,  found 
average  unit  costs  of  $16,478  even  after  the 
reduction.  That's  because  he  counted  only 
the  161  dwelling  units,  while  NCHA  Included 
10  doctors'  offices  in  the  basement  which  will 
not  be  used  for  public  housing.  Further- 
more, NCHA  failed  to  Include  $84,500  for 
rehablUtatlon  costs.  $24,700  for  moving  ex- 
penses for  tenants  forced  out  and  $177,179 
for  NCHA  costs.  The  latter  comprises  such 
Items  as  $8,000  for  salaries  for  nontechnical 
employes,  $11,501  for  technical  salaries  and 
$5,780  for  architectural  and  engineering  fees. 

Whichever  way  the  unit  price  Is  figured.  It 
seems  high,  since  HUD  Is  subject  to  limita- 
tions on  room  costs  contained  In  section  15 
(5)  of  the  Housing  Act.  Normally  It  Is  $2,400 
a  room.  But  In  projects  designed  specifically 
for  the  elderly.  It  Is  $3,500  a  room.  Still,  that 
would  seem  to  bar  Regency,  which  has  77 'v 
one-room  efficiency  apartments.  But  costs  of 
land  and  non-dwelling  units  may  be  ex- 
cluded, and  HUD  counts  the  bathroom  and 
kitchen  of  efficiencies,  thus  coming  up  with 
three  rooms. 

Mr.  Staats  explained,  "Under  HUD  proce- 
dures, a  project  Is  considered  to  be  specif- 
ically designed  for  the  elderly  If  it  Is  desig- 
nated by  HUD  as  a  project  for  the  elderly, 
and  at  least  60%  of  all  dwelling  units  are 
efficiencies  and  not  more  than  4%  of  the 
units  have  two  bedrooms." 

ET.nratT.Y  designation 

The  government  put  grab  bars  In  the  bath- 
rooms at  Regency  and  gave  It  the  elderly 
designation.  (The  aforementioned  Horizon 
House  and  Harvard  Towers  also  are  desig- 
nated for  the  elderly.)  While  NCHA  counted 
174  units  In  figuring  costs  of  acquiring  pub- 
lic housing.  Horizon  actually  has  only  106 
apartments.  The  rest  of  the  units  have  been 
converted  to  serve  as  the  headquarters  for 
NCHA. 

Though  the  Authority  seems  adept  at  ac- 
quiring luxury  high-rises.  Its  expertise  does 
not  seem  to  extend  to  taking  adequate  care 
of  some  of  the  more  traditional  projects  It 
owns.  Local  papers  reported  recently  that 
tenants  at  the  Frederick  Douglass  Public 
Housing  Project  here  are  complaining  of  rats, 
t«rmltes,  ceilings  falling  In,  doors  and  win- 
dows without  screens  or  locks  and  apart- 
ments that  have  not  been  painted  for  six 
years. 
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EASING  RACIAL  TENSION  THROUGH 
RACIAL  BALANCE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  busine  of 
schoolchildren  across  town  or  about  a 
county  is  a  desirable  means  of  attaining 
social  justice,  surely  it  is  just  as  de.sir- 
able  to  bus  children  from  State  to  State— 
or  for  that  matter,  to  transport  families 
from  area  to  area.  The  only  difference 
between  across  town  or  State  to  State 
is  the  distance  involved  which  certainly 
cannot  be  a  moral  consideration  in  at- 
taining social  justice  and  relieving  racial 
tensions  by  achieving  racial  balance— if 
the  promoters  are  truly  in  good  faith 

For  this  reason,  I  have  introduced 
House  Resolution  497  to  establish  a  com- 
mittee "to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
study  of  the  demography  of  the  United 
States  with  a  view  toward  providinu  re- 
lief from  racial  tensions  by  more  equal 
distribution  of  underprivileged  racial 
groups  throughout  the  several  States  and 
in  the  political  subdivisions  of  each 
State." 

To  any  student  of  contemporary  Amer- 
ica, especially  those  dedicated  to  a  fully 
integrated  society,  it  is  generally  knowTi 
that  Negroes  comprise  11  percent  of  our 
national  population.  Yet,  in  some  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  the  Negro  popula- 
tion exceeds  50  percent  and  even  ex- 
tends to  80  percent.  Attaining  social  .jus- 
tice in  these  heavily  impacted  areas  is 
a  much  more  difficult  task  than  in  other 
locations  which  are  under  the  1 1  percent 
national  average. 

Castigating  or  villifying  the  people  and 
commimity  in  the  heavily  impacted  areas 
only  incites  additional  racial  tensions 
and  is  not  a  solution  but  aggravates  the 
problem.  My  bill  would  propose  a  study 
to  determine  the  equal  distribution  of 
the  underprivileged  minorities  about  our 
country.  House  Resolution  497  would, 
first,  help  ease  the  ever-increasing  racial 
tensions  and,  second,  give  more  of  our 
fellow  countrymen  an  equal  opportunity 
to  work  together  to  help  solve  the  seri- 
ously worsening  underprivileged  minori- 
ties problem  in  our  country. 

I  invite  all  my  fellow  colleagues,  espe- 
cially those  who  have  already  approved 
of  using  busing  and  denial  of  freedom 
to  achieve  racial  balance,  to  join  with 
me  in  cosponsoring  similar  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  497 
follows : 

H.  Res.  497 
Resolved.  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  ol  nine 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom  he 
shall  designate  as  chairman.  Not  more  than 
five  members  of  the  committee  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  party.  Any  vacancy 
occurring  in  the  membership  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 
The  committee  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study  of  the 
demography  of  the  United  States  with  th« 
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view  toward  providing  relief  from  racial  ten- 
sions by  more  equal  distribution  of  under- 
privileged racial  groups  throughout  the  sev- 
eral States  and  in  the  political  subdivisions 
of  each  State. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  whether  the  House 
Is  ill  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned, 
to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  sub- 
pen.a  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents,  as  it 
deems  necessary;  except  that  neither  the 
committee  nor  any  subcommittee  thereof 
may  sit  while  the  House  Is  meeting  unless 
special  leave  to  sit  shall  have  been  obtained 
from  the  House.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  such  chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  restilts  of  Its  Investigation,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  It 
deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which  Is 
made  when  the  House  is  not  In  session  shall 
be  tiled  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 


A  CALL  TO  ACTTON 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  men- 
tioned last  week,  our  merchant  marine 
fleet  is  in  dire  need  of  rejuvenation.  We 
can  no  longer  ignore  this  call  to  action. 

I  would  like  to  bring  the  following  bro- 
chure, published  by  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Maritime  Committee,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  This  brochure  out- 
lines what  must  be  done  to  improve  the 
stance  of  the  merchant  marine  fleet. 

The  brochure  follows: 
Maritime  Program  Imet:ratives — A  Time  roa 
"Deeds — Not  Words" 

Throughout  the  current  decade,  the  marl- 
time  industry  has  been  "studied  to  death." 
The  approach  to  each  major  problem  has 
been:  Appoint  another  committee— conduct 
another  study — Initiate  another  survey. 
These  are  the  convenient  tools  of  those  whose 
end  purpose  is  to  do  nothing  or  who  seek  to 
delay  what  must  be  done.  It  may  already  be 
later  than  we  think  to  get  on  with  the  job  of 
building  an  overall  balanced  merchant  ma- 
rine. This  publication  not  only  calls  for  an 
end  to  wasteful  delay  but  sets  forth  a  for- 
mula for  meeting  urgent  maritime  program 
needs.  President  Nixon  has  called  for  a  strong 
U.S. -flag  merchant  marine.  We  strongly  sup- 
port him  In  his  efforts  to  achieve  this  worthy 
objective. 

A  TENACIOUS  TAUtATHON 

"Let  us  build  us  a  city  aTid  a  tower,  whose 
top  may  reach,  unto  Heaven;  and  let  us 
make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad 
upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth."  Genesis 
11:4. 

An  Executive  Order  dated  June  17,  1964, 
established  the  President's  Maritime  Ad- 
visory Committee  (MAC).  It  included  the 
best  maritime  minds  In  the  nation. 

With  commendable  unanimity,  this  high 
level  committee  sought  to  build  "a  tower" 
of  maritime  strength  and  again  "make  us  a 
name"  among  the  sea  powers  of  the  world. 
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Much  of  our  merchant  fleet  had  already 
been  "scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth"  by  a  loose  foreign  transfer 
policy. 

On  November  27,  1965,  following  months 
of  strenuous  effort,  the  Committee  concluded 
its  task  and  submitted  its  report  to  the 
President.  Regrettably,  it  was  Ignored  and 
relegated  to  the  "archives." 

Thus  this  meritorious  effort  became  en- 
gulfed In  the  same  tenacious  talkathon  that 
has  plagued  our  merchant  fleet  for  two 
decades. 

Nor  does  It  stand  alone  In  this  resi>ect. 
Other  pronouncements  of  undoubted  good 
intention  met  the  same  fate. 

In  1944  President  Elsenhower  said, 
"America's  Industrial  prosperity  and  military 
security  both  demand  that  we  maintain  a 
privately  operated  merchant  marine  ade- 
quate In  size  and  of  modem  design  to  Insure 
that  our  lines  of  supply  for  either  peace  or 
war  will  be  safe." '  This  worthy  aim  and  pur- 
pose has  been  appreciably  forgotten. 

President  Kennedy  declared  on  October  3, 
1960,  that  "our  defense  must  be  second  to 
none,  our  merchant  marine  at  full  strnegth, 
our  commitment  to  the  world's  people  clear 
and  unmistakable." '  Nothing  remotely  re- 
sembling "full  strength."  was  ever  accom- 
plished. 

President  Johnson  stated  on  January  16, 
1964,  "A  strong  merchant  marine  Is  a  guaran- 
tee of  national  security  and  economic  stabil- 
ity" '  Nothing  WEW  done  to  help  the  mer- 
chant marine  guarantee  It. 

Again,  on  January  4,  1965,  he  declared,  "I 
will  recommend  heavier  reliance  on  competi- 
tion in  transportation  and  a  new  policy  for 
our  merchant  marine."  *  Nothing  worthy  of 
the  name  was  ever  recommended. 

On  March  19,  1969,  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
sought  an  end  to  words  without  deeds  when 
he  said : 

"We  have  had  promises  from  the  Admin- 
istration and  past  administrations  that  we 
would  get  a  new  Navy  and  a  new  Merchant 
Marine.  The  time  has  come  for  more  than 
words.  As  President  Nixon  said,  'I  believe  that 
It  Is  far  more  effective  to  use  deeds  rather 
than  words  ...  In  order  to  accomplish  objec- 
tives'. Words  have  been  used  up  till  now.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  waiting  for  some  deeds." ' 

Congressman  Rivers'  call  for  an  end  to  this 
tenacious  talkathon  should  be  heeded  with- 
out delay.  The  gap  between  pronouncement 
and  performance  must  be  bridged. 

THE    dimension    OF    MARITIME    DIVISIVENESS 

"Let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their 
language,  that  they  may  not  understand  one 
another's  speech."  Genesis   11:7. 

October  4,  1965.  Is  remorsefully  known  as 
otir  maritime  "day  of  infamy". 

On  that  day  came  the  abrupt  revelation 
that  the  Administration — while  purporting 
to  confer  openly  with  the  "maritime  Indus- 
try"— had  simultaneously  and  with  concealed 
ambidexterity,  produced  the  now  Infamous 
Interagency  Maritime  Task  Force  Report. 
The  whole  maritime  Industry  was  stunned. 

With  unfathomable  shock  and  chagrin,  the 
President's  Maritime  Advisory  Committee 
struggled  on  through  the  few  ensuing  days  of 
its  life  and  concluded  its  report. 

Quickly  shelving  the  MAC  recommenda- 
tions, the  Interagency  Maritime  Task  Force 
extolled  the  virtues  of  Its  own  report  In  every 
major  seaport  of  the  nation. 


<  President  Elsenhower  In  London,  1944. 

-  Speech  at  convention  of  National  Marl- 
time  Union,  New  York  City,  October  3,  1960. 

"  Remarks  In  connection  with  keel  laying 
of  S8  "Louise  Lykes"  on  January  16.  1964. 

<  State  of  Union  Message,  January  4,  196S. 

=■  Address  before  Propeller  Club  of  the  U.S., 
Port  of  Washington,  D.C,  March  19,  1969. 
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However,  this  atrocious  maritime  deform- 
ity, spawned  in  the  shadows  of  administra- 
tive secrecy,  could  not  long  endure  the  light 
of  day. 

Over  a  20-year  period — 1966  to  1985  (in- 
clusive)— it  proposed  to: 

Reduce  our  present  small  commercial  fleets 
by  185  ships. 

Accomplish  such  fleet  reduction  during  pe- 
riods of  enormous  foreign  trade  expansion. 

Reduce  annual  government  support  by  over 
$25  million. 

Confine  U.S.  shipyard  construction  to  a 
static  21  commercial  ships  annually. 

Open  the  floodgates  to  extensive  foreign 
construction  of  U.S.-fiag  shlpw. 

Reduce  shipboard  employment  by  20.465 
Jobs. 

Change  national  policy  to  support  only  a 
"lean  trade  leverage"  fleet. 

Place  the  nation's  conamerce  at  the  mercy 
of  foreign  shipping. 

The  principal  result  of  such  a  monstrosity 
was  to  beget  massive  maritime  dlvlslveness. 

Thus  were  sown  the  thorns  of  division  that 
choked  out  the  seeds  of  unity. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  dlvlslveness  had  not 
existed — labor  vs.  labor;  management  vs. 
management,  or  both  against  each  other. 

However,  In  the  MAC  deliberations,  all 
Joined  together  to  acaieve  maximum  marl- 
time  capability.  The  Interagency  Task  Force 
neutralized  these  meritorious  efforts,  creat- 
ing a  Tower  of  Babel  fiasco  froim  w'.ilch 
the  martlme  community  even  yet  has  not 
emerged. 

To  those  who  desired  unlimited  foreign 
ship  construction,  the  turnstile  was  opened 
wide. 

To  American  capital  with  expansive  for- 
eign-flag operations,  the  Task  Force  Repwrt 
gave  sanctity  and  support. 

To  those  with  obsolete  World  War  II  fleets, 
vague  experimental  subsidy  proposals  evoked 
dubious  hope. 

To  nuirltlme  labor,  already  divided.  It  en- 
gendered even  greater  proliferation  In  des- 
peration for  realistic  long-term  employment 
security. 

The  bureaucratic  gods  of  the  Intergency 
Maritime  Task  FVarce  truly  came  down  "to 
confuse  their  language". 

Subsequently,  a  multl-Unguallsm  of  mas- 
sive proportions  has  beset  the  maritime  com- 
munity, engulfing  government,  labor,  and 
management. 

The  Nation  awaits  a  new  dawn  of  mari- 
time consciousness.  It  Is  fervently  hoped 
that  this  dawning  will  not  be  too  late. 

Government  cannot  evade  vital  maritime 
issues  by  a  pronouncement  that  nothing  will 
be  done  until  industry  Is  united.  Govern- 
ment helped  divide  It. 

Carriers  of  waterborne  commerce  cannot 
expect  maximum  effort  from  government 
while  their  leaders  pursue  further  separative 
purpose. 

Maritime  labor  cannot  expect  favorable 
action  to  reverse  the  decline  in  merchant 
shipping  while  their  ranks  continue  a  divisive 
course. 

Perhaps  the  whole  maritime  community 
cannot  reunite.  God  forbid!  for  it  will  most 
certainly  bring  grief  to  the  nation 

A  reappraisal  of  our  maritime  needs  with 
an  acceptable  program  for  meeting  national 
maritime  objectives  Is  imperative. 

The  Labor-Management  Maritime  Com- 
mittee believes  the  following  condensed  for- 
mula Is  conducive  to  a  iesp>onslble  maritime 
program.  It  Invites  consideration  by  all  who 
hoi>e  for  a  rebuilding  of  U.S.-fiag  merchant 
shipping. 

BASIC    CONCEPTS    FOK    STRENGTHENING    THE    U.S. 
MERCHANT    MARINE 

General  policy  imperatives 

Support  and  sustain  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  as  the  national  Instrument  of 
maritime    iwllcy,    amending    It    cautiously 
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where  the  letisons  of  time   and   experience 
clearly    mandfte. 

valid  and  time-tested  concept 
that  a  strong! US-Flag  Merchant  Marine  Is 
essential  to  both  the  commercial  well-being 
and  national  iiecurlty  of  the  Nation 

Develop  constructive  means  for  transport- 
ing a  "substantial  portion"  of  our  export 
Import  comm<  rce  In  US-flag  ships  and  ag- 
gressively pursue  the  declared  objective  of  "at 
least  50^-^  "  as  i,  national  goal 

Provide  mors  realistic  consideration  of  U.S 
merchant  seapower  In  future  military  and 
defense  plann  ng 

Adopt  an  overall  Merchant  Marine  program 
sufficiently  capable  of  meeting  foreign  com 
petition  from  iny  source  Including  the  ever- 
growing challenge  of  the  communist  bloc. 

Achieve  to  he  highest  attainable  degree 
an  American  Merchant  Marine  owned  and 
operated  undei  the  United  States  Flag  by  clt 
Izens  of  the  United  States,  composed  of  the 
best  equipped,  safest,  and  most  suitable  types 
of  vessels  constructed  In  the  United  States, 
manned  with  ^  trained  and  efficient  citizen 
personnel. 
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make  effective  the  legally  authorized  con- 
tracts of  the  constituted  quasi-Judicial  mari- 
time authority. 

The  parity  principle 
Maintain   the  cost  equalization  of  parity 
concept  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
In  both  the  operating  and  construction  areas 
of   world   competition. 

Acknowledge  existing  Incentives  for  di- 
minishing the  differential  cost  gap  in  each 
area  of  competition  and  strive  for  additional 
incentives  with  effective  application. 

Correctly  identify  and  apply  full  parity  be- 
tween foreign  and  American  costs.  EHlmlnate 
current  government  practices  designed  to 
dilute  the  payment  of  fully  equalized  oper- 
ating cost  differentials  to  contracting  lines. 
Simplify  the  current  cumbersome  and  la- 
borious methods  of  computing  cost  differen- 
tials, thus  eliminating  traditional  backlogs 
in  accounts  due  to  the  operators,  making  cer- 
tain that  the  applications  of  new  systems  do 
not  violate  the  parity  concept  Itself  nor  im- 
pair its  basic  realization  in  practice. 

Recognize  that  reductions  in  differential 
gaps  between  U.S.  and  foreign  costs  may  be 
possible  through  achieving  higher  relative 
competitive  capability  but  that  elimination 
of  such  differentials  assumes  the  improb- 
able :  ( 1 )  lack  of  corresponding  foreign  mari- 
time competitive  progress  and  (2)  equaliza- 
tion of  world-wide  standards  of  living  and 
wages. 

Merchant  shipbuilding 
Adopt  a  merchant  ship  construction  pro- 
gram ranging  from  30  to  40  ships  a  year 
designed  to  provide  appropriate  allotment 
between  liner,  dry  bulk  and  liquid  bulk 
carriers  based  upon  demand. 

Support  the  maximization  of  merchant 
shipbuilding  in  U.S.  yards  with  shipyard 
subsidy  adequate  to  meet  this  purpose 

Sustain  the  principle  that  the  United 
States  must  have  an  adequate  shipbuilding 
capacity  and  an  adequate  nucleus  of  skilled 
shipbuilders  to  meet  peacetime  emergency 
needs. 

Oppose  any  proposal  that  this  Nation  take 
advantage  of  sweatshop  standards  in  back- 
ward countries  to  build  ships  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

Support  the  construction  or  purchase  of 
ships  abroad  with  full  U.S.  flag  operating 
privileges  only  when  American  shipyard  fa- 
cilities are  unavailable  or  when  ship  replace- 
ments will  be  denied  or  seriously  Impeded 
due    to    lack    of    government   financing. 

Keep  pace  with  other  nations  by  adopting 
an  adequate  and  continuous  planning  and 
research  program  designed  to  attain  the  high- 
est competitive  ability  through  moderniza- 
tion of  plant  facilities  and  the  promotion 
of    technological   advancement. 

Separate  support  for  U.S.  shipyards 
View  shipbuilding  in  the  United  States  as 
a  distinct  Industry  separate  and  apart  from 
the  operating  Merchant  Marine. 

Provide  necessary  government  subsidy  di- 
rectly to  the  shipyards. 

Provide  direct  federal  support  for  research 
and  development  programs  dealing  with  con- 
struction practices  and  management  systems 
specifically  designed  to  promote  efficiency, 
productivity,  and  the  ability  to  meet  world- 
wide competition. 

The  national  defense  reserve  fleet 

Accept  the  fact  that  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet  as  we  have  known  it.  Is  the 
remnant  of  an  age  that  has  passed  and  do 
not  overburden  the  future  with  it. 

Pursue  an  active  scrapping  program  for  all 
ships  deemed  unusable  for  military  purposes. 

Oppose  the  upgrading  of  AP-2,  AP-3,  and 
similar  World  War  II  vessels  in  the  reserve 
fleet:  subjecting  them  only  to  the  normal 
preservation  processes  and  applying  cost  sav- 
ings to  the  construction  of  new  privately- 
owned  merchant  ships. 

Upgrade  the  reserve  fleet  by  accelerating 
the  retirement  of  C-2  and  0-3  or  even  su- 
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perior   vessels    from    the   current   operating 

Concentrate  on  new  ship  construction  to 
produce  ready  and  available  operating  shlpa 
for  defense  purposes. 

American  owned  foreign- flag  ships 
Recognize  the  weakness  of  the  "effective 
control"  policy  as  a  means  of  insuring  avail- 
ability  of  American  owned  foreign-flag  ships 
in  a  national  emergency. 

Re-evaluate  the  Department  of  Defense 
position  that  "effective  control"  ships  con- 
stitute a  dependable  national  asset. 

Stop  the  exodus  of  U.S.  merchant  ships  to 
foreign-flag  and  encourage  their  return  to 
U.S.  registry  by  re-deslgnlng  government 
policy  to  achieve  a  climate  conducive  to  capl- 
tal  Investment  and  competitive  operational 
stability. 

Financing  a  merchant  marine  program 

Provide  continuity  of  available  Govern- 
ment funds  to  Implement  our  national  marl- 
time  policy  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
maritime  revolving  fund. 

Institute  a  maritime  revolving  fund  for 
both  ship  operation  and  construction  pur- 
poses in  a  manner  similar  to  the  former  con- 
struction fund  provided  under  Section  206  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 

In  addition  to  the  fund  sources  provided 
under  this  provision  of  law,  consider  the  con- 
tinuous replenishing  of  such  revolving  fund 
by  annual  transfers  from  customs  receipts. 

Predetermine  an  appropriate  amount  to 
meet  the  government's  share  of  essential  op- 
erating and  construcrtion  costs  necessary  to 
effectively  implement  our  national  maritime 
policy.  Increasing  customs  duties  if  necessary 
to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Make  transfers  from  customs  receipts  as 
well  as  expenditures  from  the  maritime  re- 
volving fund,  conditioned  upon  annual  pro- 
gram consideration  by  the  Congress  and 
appropriative  action  by  the  respective  ap- 
propriation committees. 

By  such  method,  eliminate  budget  inade- 
quacies contributing  to  our  current  unen- 
viable position  in  world  shipping. 

Berth  line  carriers 
Process  the  long  delayed  and  unprocessed 
applications   of   berth   lines   for   cost  parity 
contracts  under  the   1936  Merchant  Marine 
Act. 

Provide  operating  subsidy  to  such  lines 
without  unfair  advantage  over  existing  sub- 
sidized carriers  and  with  reasonable  dispatch, 
wherever  the  provisions  of  1936  are  ade- 
quately met. 

Provide  for  fleet  replacement,  within  a  rea- 
sonable period,  under  the  same  limitations 
and  obligations  now  assumed  by  existing 
Berth  Line  carriers  under  subsidy  contract. 

Require  as  a  condition  to  receiving  cost 
parity  operating  support  that  all  companies 
involved  subject  themselves  to  the  normal 
regulations  applicable  to  existing  subsidj 
contract  lines  and  divest  themselves  of  for- 
eign-flag operations. 

Dry  bulk  carriers 

Provide  cost  parity  with  foreign  operators 
by  extending  operating  differential  subsidy  to 
dry  bulk  carriers  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by 
the  Berth  Lines,  wherever  practical.  Require 
such  carriers  to  eliminate  equivalent  foreign- 
flag  tonnage  to  the  extent  possessed  and  guar- 
antee no  subsequent  Increase  In  such  ton- 
nage thus  leading  to  its  ultimate  retire- 
ment. Amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  to  facilitate  this  purpose. 

Provide  long-term  operating  contracts  for 
qualified  dry  bulk  carriers  with  provision  for 
vessel  replacement  and  with  worldwide  trad- 
ing privileges. 

Phase  out  rate  differentials  In  transport- 
ing government  supported  bulk  cargoes  as 
new  vessels  are  constructed  and  placed  into 
service  with  appropriate  timing  to  protect 
existing  operators  in  the  trade  with  Title  XI 
or  other  financial  obligations  to  meet. 
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Terminate  the  purely  administrative  prac- 
tice of  denying  to  bulk  carriers  the  shipyard 
construction  support  authorized  under  the 
1936  Merchant  Marine  Act. 

Standardize  to  the  fullest  practical  extent 
the  design  of  bulk  cargo  vessels  to  achieve 
the  lowest  possible  construction  cost  with- 
out sacrificing  productivity  and  efficiency  in 
world  market  competition. 

Establish  an  interim  goal  for  carrying  30'^ 
of  our  dry  bulk  export-import  cargo  in  U.S. 
flag  ships  and  strive  for  an  ultimate  goal  In 
excess  of  SOTr. 

Modify  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
to  provide  capital  reserve  and /or  special  re- 
serve privileges  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by 
the  current  subsidy  contract  Berth  Ldnes. 
Extend  this  latter  provision  to  Great  Lakes 
shipping  as  well. 

Liquid  bulk  carriers 

Re-design  shipping  policy  to  encourage 
American  owned  liquid  bulk  carriers  en- 
gaged in  U.S.  foreign  commerce  to  operate 
under  U.S.  flag. 

Pursue  the  goal  of  transporting  at  least 
30';  of  our  liquid  bulk  cargo  in  U.S.  flag 
tankers. 

Seek  voluntary  action  by  liquid  bulk  pro- 
prietary companies  to  return  their  foreign- 
flag  ships  to  U.S.  registry  and  program  fu- 
ture replacement  ships  for  U.S.-flag  opera- 
tion. 

Upon  failure  of  voluntary  means  to  achieve 
results,  mandate  the  imposition  of  a  mini- 
mum Import  quota  in  order  to  reach  de- 
sired goals. 

Inland  water  carriers 

Repeal  the  no-mixing  rule  for  Inland  barge 
lines  so  that  large  volume  tows  may  con- 
tinue to  be  operated  and  low  rates  for  ship- 
pers preserved. 

Advance  the  replacement  of  obsolete  equip- 
ment through  provision  for  equipment  trust 
arrangements.  Suppwrt  legislation  for  record- 
ing trust  agreements  and  evidences  of  equip- 
ment indebtedness  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  all  types  of  water  car- 
riers. 

Oppose  waterway  or  user  charges  on  inland 
waterways. 

Domestic  commerce 

Provide  a  realistic  depreciation  policy  to 
stimulate  Investment  capital  for  domestic 
commerce. 

Grant  to  domestic  carriers  the  right  to 
deposit  a  portion  of  earnings  before  taxes 
in  a  special  reserve  fund  for  purposes  of 
ship  construction,  reconstruction  or  altera- 
tion as  in  the  case  of  subsidized  operators. 
Amend  Section  511  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  to  accomplish  this  purprose. 

Appropriate    lodging    of    government    mari- 
time functions 

Accept  the  principle  that  a  positive  mer- 
chant marine  program  is  the  preeminent  and 
overriding  consideration — not  the  Icxlglng  of 
maritime  functions  within  government. 

Lodge  the  Maritime  Administration  where 
deemed  most  appropriate  but  assign  to  It 
broad  authority  for  carrying  out  our  na- 
tional maritime  laws  and  policies. 

Pursue  the  goal  of  transporting  at  least 
30',  of  our  liquid  bulk  cargo  In  U.S.  flag 
tankers. 

United  States  Senate — clothed  with  ap- 
propriate authority  and  responsibility  for 
administering  maritime  programs  unfettered 
by  pyramiding  echelons  of  multiple  super- 
vision and  control  and  with  Independent  ac- 
tion on  all  matters  requiring  hearings  and  or 
public  notice. 

Establish  a  civil  maritime  board  with  In- 
dependent authority  (either  within  or  out- 
side a  department) ,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  confirmation  by  the  United  States 
Senate — to  pierform  promotional  and  quasi- 
Judicial  functions.  If  within  a  department, 
provide  an  appeal  either  to  the  secretary  or 
directly  to  the  courts  as  in  the  case  of  an 
independent  agency. 
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Passenger  ships 

Promote  continued  passenger  ship  opera- 
tion under  U.S.-fiag. 

Eliminate  restrictions  on  sale  or  other 
means  of  disposal  of  unprofitable  passenger 
ships  upon  proven  economic  non-feaslblllty 
for  continued  operation. 

Construct  new  passenger  ships  of  the  size, 
type,  and  design  required  for  modem  pas- 
senger traffic  especially  keyed  to  the  cruise 
trade. 

Apply  the  sole  recourse  provision  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  to  all  new 
passenger  ships. 

Support  merger  of  passenger  ship  opera- 
tions on  a  broad  consolidated  company  basis 
If  required  to  keep  U.S.-flag  passenger  ships 
on  the  high  seas. 

Labor-management  relations 

Strive  to  achieve  continuity  of  service  to 
shippers  and  the  general  public  without  In- 
terruption by  labor-management  disputes. 

Supp>ort  government  action  to  stem  the 
ever-splrallng  cost  of  living  and  correspond- 
ing wage  depletion  so  damaging  to  maritime 
work  stability. 

Establish  a  system  for  handling  labor- 
management  disputes  Intrinsically  condu- 
cive to  timely  settlement — failure  of  which 
penalizes  only  the  disputants. 

Provide  for  continuing  review  of  Incentives 
conducive  to  equitable  and  effective  avoid- 
ance of  work  stoppages. 

Seek  proper  wages  for  corresponding  Job 
assignment  without  Inter-unlon  "me-too- 
Ism"  which  has  plagued  the  maritime  in- 
dustry. 

Promote  a  realistic  recognition  on  the  part 
of  all  segments  of  the  maritime  industry  that 
unnecessary  work  stoppages  have  already 
wrought  great  damage  and  can  ultimately 
destroy  it. 

Appoint  a  high  level  committee  of  union 
and  management  representatives  to  develop 
realistic  means  of  achieving  these  ends. 

The  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee has  set  forth  in  this  brochure  the  key 
imperatives  for  achieving  a  strong  U.S.-fl£ig 
merchant  fleet.  We  feel  that  most  segments 
of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  will  pre- 
ponderantly agree  with  the  proposals  set 
forth.  Where  there  is  disagreement,  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  areas  of  compromise.  Where 
patently  unsound  proposals  are  advanced,  or 
where  unwarranted  attacks  are  made  upon 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  and  those  operating 
under  it  we  shall  oppose  them.  We  call  upon 
all  segments  of  the  industry,  both  labor  and 
management,  to  assist  the  President  and  the 
Congress  In  the  Job  of  restoring  a  major  share 
of  our  commerce  to  U.S.-flag  shipping  and  in 
building  a  merchant  marine  capable  of  trans- 
porting it. 


AMERICAN  VETERANS  COMMITTEE 
SPEAKS  OUT  ON  NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  8.  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  national  affairs  platform  and 
resolutions  of  the  American  Veterans 
Committee. 

This  outstanding,  liberal  veterans'  or- 
ganization consisttnt'y  supports  pro- 
gressive policies  for  our  Nation.  Their 
slogan,  "citizens  first,  veterans  second," 
reflects  their  desire  to  work  on  behalf 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  all  of  its 
people  rather  than  just  for  special  privi- 
leges for  veterans. 
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I  commend  this  excellent  statement  to 
my  colleagues,  as  follows : 

National    Aitairs   Platform    op   thi 
Amkrican   Vxtkrans  Committek 

AVC  stands  for  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  a 
living  force  animating  the  political  life  of 
our  Nation  and  as  a  firm  limitation  on  the 
arbitrariness  of  government. 

AVC  stands  for  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  a 
guarantee  of  our  freedom  to  speak,  to  assem- 
ble, to  believe,  and  to  dissent  without  fear 
from  the  conformities  of  the  day. 

AVC  stands  for  equality  for  all,  regardless 
of  race,  color,  ancestry,  national  origin,  re- 
ligion, sex  or  age,  and  for  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  such  equality. 

AVC  stands  for  Just  legislative  represen- 
tation of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
States  and  their  subdivisions,  without  poll 
taxes  or  other  property  qualifications  for 
voting,  with  equal  weight  for  each  vote,  and 
on  a  geographically  fair  basU,  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

AVC  stands  for  a  policy  of  gainful,  full 
employment  and  security  for  all,  as  outlined 
In  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

AVC  stands  for  responsible,  efficient,  and 
honest  government  and  for  the  merit  sys- 
tem in  government  employment. 

AVC  stands  for  a  government  possessing 
and  willing  to  exercise  all  powers  necessary 
to  bring  about  a  solution  of  our  national 
problems. 

AVC  supports  the  active  intervention  of 
government,  primarily  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  economy  and  the  general 
welfare  of  our  country  to  stimulate  and  pro- 
vide employment  to  improve  the  physical 
condition  of  our  cities  and  towns,  of  our 
housing  and  our  schools,  to  bring  all  the 
greatest  benefits  from  the  development  and 
conservation  of  our  natural  and  Industrial 
resources  and  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare  and  heaUh  of  our  country  to  stim- 
ulate and  provide  employment  to  improve 
the  physical  condition  of  our  cities  and 
towns,  of  our  housing  and  our  schools,  to 
bring  all  the  greatest  benefits  from  the  de- 
velopment and  conservation  of  our  natural 
and  industrial  resources  and  to  provide  for 
the  general  welfare  and  health  of  our  people. 

AVC  supports  a  tax  policy  based  on  ability 
to  pay  and  opposes  regressive  sales  and  ex- 
cise taxes. 

AVC  stands  for  the  recognition  of  equal 
rights  for  labor  and  management  and  for 
improved  social  benefits  of  employees. 

AVC  supports  an  educational  system  and 
a  public  health  system  which  will  give  the 
American  people,  and  America's  youth  in 
particular,  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  train- 
ing, and  the  physical  and  mental  health  and 
stamina,  to  continue  their  forward  march 
toward  Americas  democratic  fulfillment. 

COVE.1NMENT  AND  LIBERTY 

/.  The  Nation's  freedom — The  Bill  of  Rights 

1 .  We  affirm  the  basic  right  of  all  Americans 
to  due  process  of  law,  the  right  to  counsel 
and  to  freedom  from  unlawful  search  and 
seizure.  We  oppose  all  efforts  to  suppress 
freedoms  to  believe,  speak,  write,  assemble, 
criticize,  and  dissent. 

2.  A.  We  urge  strong  and  consistent  en- 
forcement of  existing  lavtrs  and  regulations 
which  will  insure  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  several  States  the  full 
measure  of  their  privileges  and  immunities 
of  due  process  of  law  and  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
Constitution,  regardless  of  race,  color,  an- 
cestry, national  origin,  religion  or  sex.  or 
wage,  and  urge  the  national,  state  and  local 
governments  to  enact  such  further  laws,  ordi- 
nances and  regulations  as  may  be  needed 
further  to  Insure  these  ends. 

B.  We  believe  in  the  principles  of  the  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state. 
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C.  We  favot  freedom  from  cenaorshlp  of 
newspapers,  irtagazlnes,  radio,  television,  mo- 
tion pictures  and  other  media  by  the  Poet 
Office,  Custonas  Bureau,  police  departments, 
and  other  units  of  government  as  well  as  by 
private   preesi^re    groups. 

D.  We  oppote  the  use  of  wiretapping  and 
electronic  and  other  forms  of  eavesdropping 
devices  whether  by  private  individuals  or 
Government   <tflclals,   elected   or   appointed. 

E.  We  urge  protection  by  Federal  law  of 
all  members  ol  the  Armed  Forces  from  physi- 
cal violence  b4  cause  of  race,  color,  ancestry, 
national  origin  or  religion. 

F.  We  urge  making  lynching  a  Federal 
crime,  as  well  its  making  provisions  for  com- 
pensation to  UJe  families  of  lynching  victims. 

O.  We  favor  Federal  legislation  making  it 
a  crime  to  Ixmb  or  to  conspire  to  bomb 
school,  church  and  other  public  and  quasi- 
public  property. 

3.  A.  The  rljht  against  self-incrimination. 
No  Inference  should  be  drawn  in  regard  to 
guilt  In  any  legal  proceeding  of  any  person 
solely  because  he  exercises  this  right. 

B.  The  right  to  travel.  The  right  of  an 
American  cUlaen  to  travel  abroad  should 
not  be  arbltra-lly  abridged  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

//.  The  Nation's  Government 
_  1.  fti^om  (1  Information:  The  right  of 
the  people  to  lull  knowledge  of  government 
affairs  must  not  be  abridged,  except  where 
disclosure  woi^d  Imperil  the  national  se- 
curity of  whejte  disclosure  would,  without 
substantial  pukllc  benefit,  encroach  on  the 
right  of  the  Inc  Ivldual  to  personal  liberty  or 
freedom. 

2.  Congress;  We  urge  proper  changes  In 
the  rules  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  win  malqe  It  possible  for  the  majority 
of  the  members  [to  vote  cloture  or  close  debate 
on  legislation  after  a  reasonable  period,  and 
which  wUl  makfe  merit,  not  tenure  alone,  the 
standard  to  be  used  In  the  selection  of  com- 
mittee chairmen. 

3.  Federal-Stiite  Relations:  We  favor  strict 
Federal  standarl-settlng  and  enforcement  In 
all  federal  grants  In  aid. 

4.  State  and  local  government:  We  urge 
reapportionment  within  the  States  consistent 
with  the  principle  "one  man-one  vote." 

5.  The  Pederjl  civil  service: 

A.  Apart  fron  discharges  based  on  reorga- 
nization of  Govtrrunent  activities  or  reduc- 
tion In  force,  Gjvernment  employees  should 
be  discharged  (inly  for  cause  and  through 
due  process  of  liw.  The  employees  should  be 
presented  with  a  written  stat«nent  of 
charges,  have  tlie  right  to  a  hearing  before 
an  Impartial  hoard  He  should  have  the 
right  to  present  jevldence,  be  confronted  with 
adverse  witness  is,  cross-examine  witnesses, 
and  receive  a  tianscrlpt  of  the  hearing  free 
of  charge.  Action  toward  his  separation  from 
the  Government  service  should  be  taken  only 
on  the  basis  thuii  made. 

B.  The  rights  granted  to  veterans  In  the 
Veterans  Preference  Act  In  regard  to  dis- 
charge procedures  and  appeals  should  be 
extended  to  all  Government  employees  ex- 
cept those  In  pmbatlonary  statxis. 

6.  District  of  Columbia:  We  urge  that  the 
District  of  Colunbla  receive,  by  legislation 
or  by  constitutional  amendment  where  the 
matter  cannot  bs  handled  by  legislation: 

A.  The  right  to  local  self-government  and; 

B.  The  right  to  elect  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives In  Coitgrees: 

C.  An  equltabje  annual  Federal  contribu- 
tion in  lieu  of  taies. 
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eluding  self-employment  tor  those  able,  will- 
ing and  seeking  to  work  and  to  promote 
maxim  tun  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power." 

2.  To  insure  the  Interest  of  the  consumer 
we  urge  Congress  to  establish  a  Department 
of  the  Consumer,  to  be  headed  by  a  Secretary 
of  Cabinet  rank. 

IV.  Monetary  policy  and  tax  policy 

1.  Monetary  policy: 
We  urge  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 

capital  budget  for  reimbursable  public 
works  appropriations  and  to  improve  the 
accounting  and  budgetary  operations  of  the 
Government. 

2.  Tax  policy: 

A.  We  urge  elimination  of  special  provi- 
sions in  the  internal  revenue  laws  which  are 
discriminatory  In  nature.  As  blatant  exam- 
pJes,  we  point  to  the  favored  tax  treatment 
of  the  extractive  industries,  the  restricted 
stock  options  for  corporate  executives,  the 
retirement  InctMne  credit,  the  preferred  tax 
treatment  of  profits  on  stock  market  trans- 
actions, and  the  dividend  exclusion  and 
credit  provision. 

B.  We  also  call  for  an  end  to  the  abuse  ol 
the  deductibility  of  business  expenses  to 
finance  luxurious  travel,  vacations,  and  en- 
tertainment for  business  management,  pro- 
fessional men  and  sales  executives. 

V.  The  urban  crisis 

AVC  from  its  inception  has  been  vitally 
concerned  about  the  urban  crisis,  and  we 
recognize  the  urgency  of  effective  action  to 
overcome  the  conditions  which  have  caused 
it.  These  are  many-faceted,  including  a 
shortage  of  Jobs,  of  homes,  of  services,  of 
educational  incentives,  of  recreational  op- 
portunities. They  also  Include  environmen- 
tal pollution  and  the  citizen's  Increasing  in- 
abUlty  to  Influence  or  even  participate  in  city 
government  by  democratic  means.  Many  of 
these  evils  are  most  concentrated  in  the 
slums. 

The  concept  embodied  In  the  Model  Cities 
program  of  strengthening  local  government 
and  the  people  it  serves  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems, offers  a  sensible  approach  to  solution  of 
the  urban  crisis  Itself.  AVC  urges  expansion 
of  this  demonstration  program  to  all  com- 
munities which  may  benefit  from  It,  with 
adequate  financing  for  both  the  development 
of  local  plans  and  the  federal  programs 
which  are  expected  to  contribute  to  their 
Implementation.  We  Intend  to  be  vigilant 
that  the  focus  remains,  under  the  new  pro- 
gram guidelines,  on  the  disadvantaged  In 
the  cities. 

Citizen  participation  In  the  planning  and 
administration,  as  provided  for  In  Model 
cities,  Ccanmunlty  Action  and  other  pro- 
grams. Is  the  democratic  means  of  assuring 
that  resources  intended  to  help  the  disadvan- 
taged are  not  bargained  away  without  the 
consent,  or  at  least  the  understanding,  of  the 
poor  themselves.  We  urge  the  Congress  to 
retain  its  reqiUrements  for  citizen  participa- 
tion and  extend  them  to  additional  pro- 
grams which  the  federal  government  sup- 
ports. We  urge  also  that  provision  be  made 
and  funds  be  allocated  for  independent  plan- 
ning staff  and  faculties  for  citizens'  groups 
and  commissions. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  urban  crisis 
U  housing.  Physical  reclamation  of  the 
slums  requires  the  provision  of  housing  for 
those  who  now  Inhabit  the  slimis,  at  rents  or 
prices  which  are  fair  and  which  they  can 
afford  to  pay.  To  bring  this  about,  we  favor 
flexible  use  and  adequate  funding  of  the 
variety  of  programs  now  in  use.  Including 
rent  supplements,  eased  purchase  credit,  re- 
duced Interest  costs.  We  also  recognize  that 
It  win  be  some  time  before  the  private  hous- 
ing Industry  wUl  be  able  to  play  a  significant 
role  In  such  low-return  activities,  and  we 
therefore  call  for  the  widest  variety  of  public 
Investments  In  housing,  such  as  traditional 
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pubUc  housing,  turnkey  housing  direct  in 
terest-free  loans  and  leased  housing.  And  we 
need  serious  thought  about  new  approacfies 
Beyond  the  creation  of  the  necessary  hous 
ing,  our  government  mxist  assure  that  access 
to  housing  Is  assured  regardless  of  the  race 
color,  creed,  national  origin,  age  or  size  of 
family  of  the  prospective  user.  We  call  for 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Fair  Housine 
provUlons  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968 
which  was  a  start  toward  elimination  of  the 
ghettos. 

We  also  recognize  that  the  urban  crisis  is 
affected  by  the  rural  crisis  which  has  lone 
been  apparent  but  Ignored.  We  therefore  de- 
mand that  the  scanUy-funded  rural  counter- 
part programs  be  rovltallzed  and  tised  towprd 
stabilizing  the  life  of  our  rural  cltlzen.s  in 
the   countryside   where   they   prefer   to  live 
instead  of  forcing  them  to  migrate  to  the 
cities,  often  to  be  engulfed  by  the  slums. 
VI.  Conservation  and  development  of  natural 
resources 
We  accept  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  con- 
servation policy  that  the  natural  resources 
of  this  land  are  given  to  us  in  trust  for  the 
people  of  this  and  subsequent  generations. 
The  benefits  of  these  resources  must  be  dis- 
tributed widely  and  equitably  and  a  share 
thereof  must  be  preserved  for  future  citizens. 
Through   comprehensive   and   coordinated 
national  and  regional  planning  and  dcvel- 
opment,  wise  use,  and  enlightened  conserva- 
tion, this  can  be  done.  The  very  nature  of 
the  problem  requires  that  Government  play 
a  major  and  controlling  role  in  assuring    hat 
conservation. 

1.  Department  of  Natural  Resources  We 
propose  the  organization  of  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources.  Such  a  new  depart- 
ment should  provide  for  regionally  decen- 
tralized opportunities  for  program  formula- 
tion and  execution,  while  clearly  placing 
federal  responsibility  for  resources  develop- 
ment within  the  framework  of  a  single 
agency.  The  regional  multi-purpose  concept 
may  require  that  specific  localities  or  proj- 
ects be  reserved  or  developed  for  one  or  more 
preferred  use. 
2.  Water  and  Air  Conservation: 

A.  We  reaffirm  our  strong  support  of  com- 
prehensive multi-purpose  river  basin  de- 
velopment and  urge  the  accelerated  appli- 
cation of  this  principle  to  our  river  basins. 

B.  We  similarly  favor  regional  planning  by 
the  States  and  metropolitan  areas  as  well  as 
area  redevelopment. 

C.  We  urge  the  Federal  Government  to  un- 
dertake the  planning  and  construction  of 
multi-purpose  water  and  power  projects 
similar  to  the  one  provided  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  Their  very  scope  requires  government 
development  and  precludes  the  short-term, 
piecemeal  operations  of  private  Interests. 

D.  The  conservation  and  development  of 
adequate  fresh  water  supplies  to  meet  ex- 
panding needs  for  domestic  agricultural. 
Industrial,  wildlife  and  recreational  uses. 
and  the  protection  and  Improvement  of 
water  quality,  especially  In  relation  to  ac- 
cumulated pesticides  and  other  contaminat- 
ing matters,  are  of  increasingly  urgent  con- 
cern. 

3.  Energy  resources  conservation.  We  call 
for: 

A.  The  maximum  feasible  development  cf 
our  only  renewable  energy  resource  hydro- 
electric power  Including  Federal  construction 
of  multi-purpose  power  dams  and  other 
waterpower.  Irrigation,  flood  control  and 
navigation  works  using  standards  of  feasi- 
bility and  repayment  schedules  for  such 
projects  based  upon  their  reasonably  ex- 
pected service  life. 

B.  A  continuation  and  acceleration  of  the 
Federal  programs  to  develop  and  stimulate 
development  of  effective  processes  for  the 
utilization  of  our  Immense  reserves  of  oil, 
natural  gas.  shale  and  coal. 
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C  We  urge  a  major  Increase  in  the  scope 
and  speed  of  air  pollution  prevention  meas- 
ures. 

D.  The  development  of  atomic  energy 
(both  fission  and  fusion  type)  for  power 
and  other  peaceful  purposes. 

4.  Recreation  and  Wildlife : 

The  expansion  in  the  demands  for  out- 
door recreation  opportunities  requires  that 
we  add  to  our  national  park  system  and  in- 
crease the  recreational  developments  of  our 
national  forests,  public  lands,  reservoirs  and 
seashores. 

We  endorse  legislation  to  control  billboard 
erection  In  scenic  areas.  Urban  planning 
and  redevelopment  should  Include  provi- 
sion for  open  spaces  and  outdoor  recreation 
areas. 

5  National  Land  Reserve. 

We  support  the  concept  that  our  remain- 
ing public  lands  constitute  a  "National  Land 
Reserve"  to  be  administered  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  with  appropriate  safeguards 
for  future  generations. 

6  Pesticide  Control 

We  urge  careful  consideration  and  close 
supervision  of  pest  control  programs  In 
recreational,  farming,  and  urban  areas. 

VII.  Agriculture 

.American  agriculture  Is  Increasingly  the 
victim  of  the  owners  of  the  new  machines, 
themselves  investors  rather  than  farmers. 
Hired  workers  are  displaced  from  Jobs,  and 
farm  lands  are  being  concentrated  in  fewer 
hands  as  farmers  themselves  are  displaced. 

.AVC  calls  for  a  four-part  approach  to  the 
resulting  problems: 

!  A  reduction  of  subsidies  to  industrial- 
ized agriculture,  those  now  being  paid  In  pro- 
portion to  production  or  for  practices  which, 
like  some  in  other  industries,  are  a  normal 
part  of  the  business: 

2  New  approaches  to  two  problems  of  the 
sub- marginal  farmer  and  the  farm  laborer, 
recngnlzlng  that  their  plight  is  closely  related 
to  that  of  the  underemployed  urban  worker 
and  is  only  in  part  agricultural. 

3  Strengthening  the  economic  family  farm 
through  greater  attention  to  credit,  service 
and  marketing  needs; 

4.  Providing  for  rural  people  the  whole 
range  of  educational  cultural,  recreational, 
heaith  and  other  opportunities  already  ac- 
cessible to  dwellers  In  metropolitan  areas. 

VIII.  Labor 
We  urge: 

1  Periodic  updating  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  insure  the 
coverage  of  nwiximum  numbers  of  categories 
of  workers  and  a  realistic  and  decent  Federal 
minimum  wage. 

2.  Enactment  of  laws  for  the  full  disclosure 
of  the  administration  of  pension  and  health 
and  welfare  plans,  whether  administered  by 
tmions  or  management  or  Jointly  by  both. 
Federal  law  should  follow  existing  Federal 
securities  legislation  and  State  laws  such  as 
that  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  ex- 
emptions contained  In  the  latter. 
IX.  Social  welfare 

As  veterans  concerned  with  the  social  wel- 
fare of  all  citizens  we  urge: 

1.  Federal  standards  to  increase  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits,  more  realistic  eligi- 
bility standards  and  lengthening  of  the 
period  for  which  benefits  are  paid. 

2  Development  of  a  strong  and  unified 
child  welfare  program  with  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

3  Development  of  Federal  services  and 
grants-in-aid  for  the  prevention  and  control 
of  narcotics  addiction,  based  on  the  promise 
that  drug  addiction  is  a  disease  to  be  treated. 

X.  Education 
1  We  recognize  that  "In  the  quality  of 
education  lies  the  fate  of  freedom  Itself."  We 
urge  the  provision  of  educational  opportunity 
for  every  American  to  the  limits  of  his  ca- 
pacity, and  the  identification  of  the  talented 
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among  us  In  order  to  challenge  them  to  their 
highest  achievement. 

2.  To  Improve  and  extend  existing  scholar- 
ship and  loan  progmms  for  college  and  uni- 
versity students. 

3.  To  extend  scholarship  and  exchange  pro- 
grams for  study  by  Americans  abroad  and  by 
nationals  of  other  countries  In  the  United 
States. 

4.  To  appropriate  adequate  Federal  aid  to 
coRununltles  Impacted  by  Federal  programs. 

5.  We  oppose  the  use  of  public  funds 
whether  as  grants  or  loans  to  non-public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

XI.  Public  health. 
We  urge : 

1.  Increased  Federal  expenditures  for  re- 
search in  the  prevention  and  care  of  lllneee. 

2.  Expansion  of  medical  Insurance  and 
group  medical  care  plans.  Including  a  plan 
for  national  health  Insurance. 

3.  Expansion  of  public  health  facilities  and 
services  hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  with- 
out regard  to  race,  color,  ancestry,  national 
origin,  religion  or  sex. 

XII.  Indian  rights 

We  oppose  revocation  of  commitments  en- 
tered into  by  treaty  between  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment or  the  Government  of  any  state  and  the 
various  Indian  tribes. 

We  support  all  efforts  (1)  to  safeguard 
Indian  lands  and  resources  from  exploitation 
and  expropriation  In  violation  of  treaty 
rights  and  (2)  to  make  the  Indian  tribes 
capable  of  supporting  themselves  from  the 
proper  devriopment  of  their  resources. 

We  support  adequate  health  and  educa- 
tional services  for  the  Indian  tribes  capable 
of  supporting  themselves  from  the  proper 
development  of  their  resources.  We  support 
adequate  health  and  educational  services  for 
the  Indian  reservation  as  well  as  training  In 
modern  Industrial  and  management  skills  to 
enhance  the  opportunities  for  better  living 
and  the  ability  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  man- 
age their  own  affairs. 

We  also  support  social  services  to  those 
Indians  who  desire  to  live  outside  their 
tribal  reservations  so  as  to  assist  them  In 
adapting  themselves  especially  to  urban  liv- 
ing and  to  protect  them  against  discrimina- 
tion and  hostility  In  their  new  environment. 

Resolution  on  Voting  Rights  Legislation 
AVC  wholeheartedly  endorses  the  exten- 
sion of  the  voting  rights  legislation  now  In 
effect  and  slated  to  expire  In  1970.  In  AVC's 
view,  this  legislation  should  be  made  i>erma- 
nent.  But  If  this  Is  not  feasible.  It  should 
be  extended  for  at  least  ten  years  rather 
than  the  five  years  now  proposed.  The  ex- 
tended legislation  should  uphold  clearly 
existing  bans  on  literacy  and  other  special 
tests  for  voter  qualification.  In  particular.  It 
should  not  lessen  existing  provisions  for  their 
prohibition  in  the  guise  of  making  them 
applicable  nationwide.  The  extent  of  state — 
or  even  county — or  clty-wlde  voter  registra- 
tion or  actual  voting  Is  not  a  guaranty 
against  vexatious  state  laws  directed  against 
participation  In  voting  by  segments  of  the 
voting  population. 
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RESoLtmoN  ON  Tax  Reform 
I 
AVC  In  its  platform  has  called  for  tax 
reform;  that  Is,  the  abolition  of  favored 
treatment  of  numerous  types  of  business 
trainsactlons  and  of  the  exemptions  of  broad 
classes  of  Income  from  the  burden  of  Income 
taxation.  The  tax  reform  Is  NOT,  however, 
the  Imposition  of  a  token  tax  on  a  small 
group  of  very  wealthy  taxpayers  whom  the 
law  presently  enables  to  avoid  aU  taxes  or  the 
repeal  of  the  Income  tax  which  now  hits 
some  very  small  net  income  earners.  If,  as 
the  Nixon  Administration  proposes,  only 
these  two  steps  were  taken,  it  would  be  In 
effect  a  refusal  to  bring  fundamental  Justice 


to  our  tax  system.  Even  within  this  frame- 
work the  Administration  proposals  reduce 
the  proposed  tax  bite  from  the  income  of  the 
very  rich  from  $420,000,000  In  earlier  pro- 
posals to  only  $80,000,000  In  their  own 
current  project  and  narrow  relief  for  low 
Income  taxpayers  to  the  very  lowest  group 
which  pays  minimal  income  tax  In  any  event, 
and  pays  taxes  primarily  through  sales  taxes 
which  some  Administration  leaders  seem  to 
favor  on  a  nationwide  scale  under  the  guise 
of  a  "value  added"  tax.  This  reshuffling  of 
Income  taxes  would  help  the  very  low  In- 
come earners  very  little  and  would  certainly 
not  relieve  seriously  their  poverty.  To  this 
end,  welfare  policies  must  be  revamped  as 
we  propose  In  a  separate  resolution.  It  Is  our 
hope  that  Congress,  sensing  the  mood  of 
taxpayers,  will  take  the  bit  In  Its  mouth  and 
enact  a  program  which  will  reshape  our  In- 
come tax  to  make  it  a  fair  instrument  to 
raise  the  funds  needed  to  finance  national 
programs. 

n 

The  areas  of  favored  income  and  transac- 
tions are  today  well  known  in  their  broad 
outlines  to  lay  taxpayer  and  tax  specialist 
alike.  In  general,  in  these  areas,  tax  reform 
means  the  removal  of  the  tax  favored  treat- 
ment. If  some  situations  require  special 
formulae,  these  would  not  be  In  the  nature 
of  exemption,  but  of  defining  the  application 
of  the  general  principles  lmp>o6lng  the  income 
tax  to  particular  sets  of  business  facts. 

The  major  classes  of  income  which  should 
be  made  fully  taxable  are : 

1.  Interest  from  tax-exempt  state  and  local 
bonds.  Including  Industrial  development 
bonds. 

2.  Capital  gains.  Including  unrealized 
capital  gains  on  assets  passing  on  their  own- 
er's death  to  his  heirs  or  as  the  principal  of 
a  trust  upon  the  death  of  life  tenant  to  the 
remaindermen. 

3.  Income  from  oil  and  gas  properties  and 
rights  and  other  mineral  and  natural  re- 
sources through  application  of  depletion 
allowances. 

Arrangements  which  should  not  give  rise 
to  tax-favored  treatment  Include: 

1.  Stock  options  for  corporate  executives. 

2.  The  splitting  of  a  single  business  into 
multiple  corporations  to  escape  in  part  the 
surtax  on  corporate  income. 

3.  Unlimited  charitable   contributions. 

4.  Charitable  contributions  of  appreciated 
property. 

5.  Real  estate  transactions  Involving  accel- 
erated depreciation  and  other  "tax-shelter" 
devices. 

6.  Interest  paid  on  funds  borrowed  for  cer- 
tain types  of  bond  purchases. 

7.  Farms  operated  primarily  for  loss  deduc- 
tion purposes  by  Individuals  and  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  non-farm  callings  or  profes- 
sions. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  annual  tax 
loss  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  from 
the  tax-favored  treatment  of  these  and  other 
classes  of  income  and  transactions  exceeds 
$20  billion  at  present  tax  rates.  Obviously, 
many  social  programs  for  the  relief  of  pov- 
erty and  discrimination,  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  housing  and  of  our  environment, 
and  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  edu- 
cation could  be  financed  and,  in  addition, 
relief  be  given  to  the  lower  and  middle- 
bracket  taxpayer. 

ni 

The  business  activities  and  investments  of 
charitable  and  educational  and  religious  in- 
stitutions. Including  private  foundations, 
have  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
burden  on  other  taxpayers  of  the  exemp- 
tions from  Income  tax  which  their  Income 
from  these  sources  largely  enjoys,  Is  seri- 
ously called  Into  question.  We  endorse  pro- 
posals to  subject  their  income  to  taxation 
at  a  special  lower  rate,  which  recognizes  im- 
plicitly the  public  benefit  Judged  to  fiow  from 
their  activities. 
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We  warn,  however,  agalnat  the  misuse  of 
the  need  for  reform  In  this  area,  as  well  as  In 
the  area  of  seif-deallng  and  personal  bene- 
fit between  foundations  and  their  founders, 
to  Impose  upon  foundations  restrictions  on 
the  choice  of  their  activities  which  reflect 
political  prejudices  of  congressional  majori- 
ties and  bar  ihem  from  Innovative  social 
projects  which  iould  not  be  undertaken  with- 
out foundation!  support  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  p>eop|e. 

IV 


We  urge  Immediate  repeal  of  the  Invest- 
ment credit  prevision  In  order  to  help  stem 
present  Inflatlanary  pressures. 

RESCLDTIOIt    ON    EQUAL    EMPLOYMENT 

OppciiTUNrrY   Programs 
AVC  expre6s«s  Its  grave  concern  over  the 
recent  actions  if  the  E>epartment  of  Defense 
In  the  handling! of  Its  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Program  for  Defense  Contractors. 
The  return  to  b  practice  of  direct  Informal 
dealings   between   high   Department    of  De- 
fense officials  and  top  officials  of  defense  con- 
tractors, which  In  the  past  has  proved  bar- 
ren of  results  In  promoting  effectively  equal 
employment  opportunities  has  seriously  im- 
palre<k  blie  usefulness  of  this  program.  Such 
ttlrect*  dealing  tot  only  in  effect  grants  Im- 
munity for  past  violations  and  from  regular 
enforcement  procedures  but  also  demoralizes 
the  admlnlstraQlve  staffs  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen^  and  of  Labor  charged  with 
the  admlnlstraqon  of  the  program.  For  they 
find  themselves!  by-passed  and  their  author- 
ity undermined!.  Only  a  return  to  strict  ac- 
counting for  progress  to  be  achieved  under 
well-defined  action  programs  and  their  en- 
forcement through  regular  established  pro- 
cedures, where  jcompllance  lags,  can  restore 
the  damage  done   by   the   Defense   Depart- 
ment's handllnc  of  its  program  in  its  deal- 
ings with  the  bfc  Textile  firms  of  Burlington 
Mills,  Cannon  Mills  and  J.  P.  Stevens.  More- 
over, it  is  time  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense publicly  account  for  its  stewardship  of 
the  equal  employment  opportunity  program 
tractors.  Information  on  Its 
suits  In  the  form  of  detailed 
on  initial   hiring,   upgrading 
Df  minority  group  employees 
have  been  unaviilable  to  the  public.  General 
reassuring  answers  are  no  longer  sufficient. 
We  call  on  the]  new  Secretaries  of  Defense 
iry  departments  to  publish 
operation  of  the  program 
so   that   the   suic^Sa   cr  failure   thereof  can 
be  assessed  and  steps  taken  to  render  It  more 
effective.  We  call  on  the  cognizant  Congres- 
sional   committees    to    obtain    and    publish 
relevant  information  and  to  exercise  their  In- 
fluence to  rendar  the  program  truly  useful. 
We    further    urge    that    the   Civil    Service 
Commission  of  the  United  States  take  new 
steps  not  only  ta  continue  to  combat  or  pre- 
vent  discrimination   against   employees   but 
also  to  foster  the  employment  of  minority 
group  civil  service  employees,  their  promo- 
tion to  higher  positions  in  the  career  civil 
service,  than  hai  hitherto  been  attained,  and 
the  correction  of  earlier  acts  of  discrimina- 
tion which  havej  prevented  In  numerous  In- 
dividual cases  promotions  and  advancement 
of  civil  service  employees  belonging  to  minor- 
ity groups  in  tlje  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  fchelr  white  majority  fellow 
employees. 

We  protest  the  harassment  by  men  such 
as  Senator  Dirksen  of  pubUc  servants  who 
devote  their  best  efforts  to  the  promotion  of 
equal  employment  opportvmlty  in  business, 
industry  and  Government  for  employees  be- 
longing to  minority  groups.  Instead  of  sena- 
torial censure  tney  deserve  the  support  and 
commendation  oif  the  National  Administra- 
tion, of  Congresi  and  of  all  citizens  Intent 
upon  ending  dla^criminatlon  in  employment 
and  all  other  asbecta  of  public  and  private 
life.  r  '■  f 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Resolution  on  Medical  Benettts 

We  ask  for  expansion  and  higher  standards 
of  medical  care.  In  order  to  avoid  a  frittering 
away  of  limited  available  funds  to  pay  for 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  we  ask  for  strict 
controls  over  the  performance  of,  and  the 
fees  paid  doctors,  pharmacists  and  para- 
medical personnel  to  avoid  fraud  or  over- 
reaching or  slipshod  handling  of  patients 
from  taking  root  In  the  system  wherever  they 
may  occur.  We  condemn  those  professionals 
and  institutions  which  refuse  to  participate 
in  public  medical  care  and  non-profit  Insur- 
ance programs  and  urge  them  to  reconsider 
their  stand.  The  welfare  of  the  American 
people  requires  that  all  those  engaged  in 
rendering  any  kind  of  health  service  work 
together  closely  so  as  to  enable  every  Ameri- 
can, rich  or  poor,  to  obtain  the  medical  care 
which  he  needs. 

We  object  to  the  high  prices  charged  by 
drug  manufacturers  for  their  labeled  drugs. 
As  a  minimum  step,  we  urge  that  all  public 
agendles  procuring  medicines  or  drugs  be 
Instructed  to  order  them  only  by  generic 
name  and  not  by  the  brand  name  of  par- 
ticular manufacturers,  and  that  doctors, 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  providing 
service  under  Medicaid  and  Medicare  do  like- 
wise. 

Finally,  we  demand  the  strengthening  of 
PDA  so  that  it  can  effectively  and  fully  per- 
form Its  function  of  keeping  Ineffective  and 
dangerous  drugs  from  reaching  the  public. 

Resolution  on  F'ederal  Employee  Security 
Legislation 

We  are  convinced  that  present  laws,  regu- 
lations and  procedures  fully  protect  the 
United  States  against  disloyalty  among  and 
against  actual  or  threatened  breaches  of  se- 
curity by  Its  employees.  We.  therefore,  view 
with  undisguised  dismay  legislative  pro- 
posals, now  Ijeing  considered  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  to  expand  or  tighten 
existing  procedures  and  to  institute  a  cen- 
tralized security  system  for  all  federal  em- 
ployees with  the  Chairman  of  the  SACB  act- 
ing as  Grand  Inquisitor.  In  our  view,  nothing 
in  the  present  situation  calls  for  new  federal 
employee  seciu-tty  legislation  or  for  central- 
ization of  administrative  action  within  the 
federal  government.  We,  therefore,  urge  the 
Senate  and  House  and  their  respective  com- 
mittees to  defeat  new  legislative  proposals 
In  this  area  decisively  either  in  committee  or 
on  the  floor  whenever  the  occasion  arises. 

Resolution  on  Welfare  Policy  and 
Services 

That  our  national  welfare  system  requires 
a  complete  overhaul  to  enable  it  to  perform 
Its  function  of  providing  a  minimum  liveli- 
hood and  services  to  the  poor  has  become  a 
truism  which  only  the  most  hard-hearted 
can  deny.  Action,  however,  has  been  slow  to 
follow  insight. 

What  Is  now  required,  especially  in  the 
light  of  recent  court  decisions  abolishing 
waiting  periods  for  welfare  applicants  who 
have  moved  from  one  state  to  another,  and 
what    we,    therefore,   again    demand    is: 

( 1 )  a  uniform,  nationwide  system  of  wel- 
fare stand3Lrds  and  rules  which  ensure  an 
adequate  minimum  standard  of  living  to 
those  unable  to  work  for  health  or  family 
reasons  or  for  lack  of  Jobs  paying  an  ade- 
quate wage. 

(2)  a  system  by  which  welfare  recipients 
are  encouraged  to  improve  their  economic 
situation  by  retaining  earnings  from  such 
work  as  they  can  find  or  perform  and  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  become  independ- 
ent of  welfare  support. 

(3)  the  establishment  of  day  care  centers 
to  enable  welfare  mothers  to  provide  for  the 
children  necessary  care  and  supervision  while 
they  are  at  work  or  seek  training,  if  they  so 
desire. 

We  condemn  the  new  budgetary  and  social 
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policies,  put  into  effect  in  recent  months 
by  the  Federal,  state  and  local  governments 
across  the  country,  which  reduce  public  bene- 
fits and  services  for  the  working  poor  and 
those  unable  to  provide  for  themselves  and 
endanger  even  the  continuance  of  the  level 
of  services  heretofore  provided  for  them  by 
public  agencies. 

Specifically  we  protest: 

I 

The  abolition  of  the  Job  Corps  centers 
which  deprives  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  of  the  opportunity  to  complete  train- 
ing for  more  highly  skilled  and  paid  Jobs,  to 
gain  education  and  to  escape  at  least  tem- 
porarily from  the  evils  of  a  poverty-stricken 
ghetto  life. 

n 

The  transfer,  in  the  caiise  of  alleged  econ- 
omy and  efficiency,  of  Headstart  to  HEW  for 
administration  by  generally  unsympathetic 
State  educational  bureaucracies  can  only  re- 
sult in  depriving  numerous  yoimg  children 
of  the  {K)or  of  the  opjxirtuiiity  to  leam  early 
and  to  initiate  the  personal  development 
which  will  help  them  benefit  fix>m  education 
later  on. 

m 

The  cutting  of  medical  and  welfare  bene- 
fits in  order  to  balance  local  budgets  or  to 
avoid  a  heavier  tax  burden  on  business  ac- 
tivities. All  such  actions  contribute  only  to 
cutting  off  the  escape  of  the  poor  from  their 
poverty. 

rv 

We  urge  the  institution  of  axi  extensive 
information  program  by  HEW  and  local  wel- 
fare authorities  to  effectively  Inform  all  per- 
sons entitled  to  welfare  benefits  of  their 
rights. 

Resolution  on    Protest    and    Academic 
Freedom 

Campus  unrest  has  placed  in  Jeopardy  the 
freedom  and  every  existence  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States.  Some 
of  this  unrest  is  a  concomitant  of  necessary 
adjustment  in  the  American  educational  sys- 
tem as  it  adapts  to  the  needs  of  a  rapidly 
changing  technological  society,  to  the  legiti- 
mate demands  of  all  Americans,  for  new  edii- 
cational  programs  and  to  liberalize  Its  struc- 
ture of  governance. 

But  some  campus  demonstrations  and 
activities  have  clearly  threatened  civil  liber- 
ties and  academic  freedom  by  destroying  the 
ordered  environment  for  teaching  and  learn- 
ing that  jjermlts  the  educational  process  to 
produce  trained  men  and  women  who  can 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  poverty,  race  and  peace. 

As  veterans  who  have  directly  benefited 
from  the  oppsTturUtles  of  education  made 
available  to  us  in  recognition  of  our  service 
and  as  citizens  who  have  consistently  favored 
expansion  of  educational  opportunity  for  all. 
we  in  AVC  know  the  importance  and  strategic 
place  in  American  life  of  the  campus.  That 
Is  all  the  more  reason  for  our  speaking  out 
against  those  who  seek  to  "revolutionize" 
the  American  University  by  destroying  its 
essential  function  as  an  institution  of  free 
inquiry  open  to  all  by  virtue  of  ability  and 
not  through  birth,  wealth  or  status  and  seelt 
to  transform  it  into  an  instrument  cf 
partisan  political  and  social  struggle. 

Resolution  for  a  Single  American 
Society 
As  the  second  anniversary  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Kerner  Commission  which  laid 
out  fne  road  to  an  integrated  and  more  demo- 
crat'c  American  society  is  drawing  close,  we 
cannot  be  proud  of  the  progress  made.  For 
in  many  respects  little  has  been  accomplished 
toward  the  goals  set  out  in  its  Report  which 
we  rlngingly  endorsed,  when  It  was  pub- 
lished. On  the  contrary,  the  recent  voting 
trend  in  overwhelmingly  white  urban  com- 
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munitles  shows  that  far  too  naany  white 
Americans  refuse  to  accord  equal  considera- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  Negro  minority 
as  to  their  own  or  to  treat  without  prejudice 
Negro  candidates  competing  for  public  office 
in  areas  where  Negroes  do  not  predominate. 
We  call  upon  the  President  to  repudiate 
these  racist  attitudes,  to  rebuke  sternly 
American  racists,  and  to  reject  the  suppwrt 
of  racist  politicians  and  voters  regardless  of 
party  or  electoral  advantage.  We  urge  the 
leaders  of  Congress  and  of  the  political  par- 
ties, and  the  Governors  of  the  States  to  do 
likewise  and  to  show  unrelenting  vigilance 
and  fortitude  in  combating  racist  tendencies. 

In  the  face  of  all  difficulties  we  must  not 
falter  nor  despair.  As  members  of  AVC,  an 
organization  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people  and  to  the  perfection  of 
their  right  to  participate  actively  in  forging 
their  own  fate,  we  reaffirm  our  faith  'n  the 
attainment  of  a  truly  Integrated  America  in 
which  all  people,  regardless  of  their  ethnic  or 
religious  background,  their  sex.  their  age  or 
the  color  of  their  skin,  ran  share  and  enjoy  a 
fruitful  life  as  citizens,  as  productive  mem- 
bers of  society,  as  ordinary  men,  women  and 
children. 

Such  a  better  America  needs  the  help  and 
concern  of  all  its  people.  It  gratefully  recog- 
nizes the  contribution  which  all  Americans 
tiave  made  by  their  labor  and  their  minds  to 
the  welfare  of  their  cjuntry.  It  is  proud  of 
the  heritage  of  all  its  sons  and  daughters.  In 
this  spirt  we  emphatically  tecognize  and  sup- 
port the  healthy  desire  of  the  Negro  and 
Spanlsh-si>eaklng  and  American  Indian  mi- 
norities to  express  their  pride  in  their  own 
past,  to  explore  their  historical  and  cultural 
background,  to  receive  recognition  for  their 
cultural  achievements  and  their  contribu- 
tions to  America,  and  to  achieve  the  kind  of 
self-determination  which  our  country  vouch- 
saves  to  all  other  groups.  We  support  \helr 
Insistence  that  their  culture  and  life  become 
the  subject  of  proper  academic  study — a  de- 
mand which  is.  indeed,  on  the  way  to  wide- 
spread realization.  But  these  goals  can  be 
achieved  only  by  participation  and  not  by 
withdrawal  or  by  a  pseudo-revolutionary 
stance. 

Therefore,  we  reject  the  siren  calls  of  those 
who  assert: 

that  men  and  ivomen  of  different  ethnic 
backgrounds  or  skin  color  never  in  history 
could  or  canruit  now  live  together  in  equality 
and  join  in  cooperative  behavior; 
that  the  road  of  liberation  for  minority 
groups  lies  in  uHthdrawal  from  the  larger  so- 
ciety and  the  conquest  of  a  special  place  con- 
trolled by  "nationalist"  or  "separatist"  power 
seekers; 

that  the  university  and  college  student  of 
negro  or  other  minority  background  must 
limit  himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  his 
own  group's  condition  and  affairs  and  under- 
go nationalist  indoctrination: 
that  the  black  and  other  minorities  must 
assert  its  right  through  violence  and,  in  par- 
ticular, should  attack  religious  or  ethnic 
groups  within  the  white  majority,  which  are 
themselves  vulnerable  because  they  have  only 
recently  emerged,  or  are  only  now  emerging, 
from  the  blight  of  discrimination  and  preju- 
dice. 

These  are  roads  with  no  exits  and.  not- 
withstanding the  momentary  successes  of 
spectacular  or  violent  action,  can  only  lead 
to  defeat,  to  continued  second  class  status 
and  to  the  perpetuation  of  ghetto  pwverty 
and  ignorance. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  on  the 
road  ahead  we  shall  meet  hardened  resist- 
ance from  many  elements  of  the  white  ma- 
jority. Many  among  its  prosperous  and  In- 
fluential business  and  professional  segments 
do  not  desire  to  contribute  through  taxes  the 
funds  necessary  to  overcome  the  lack  of  jobs, 
bad  housing  and  schools  and  all  the  other 
effects  of  past  and  present  discrimination. 
Others  feel  that  the  rise  of  hitherto  eco- 
nomically     less-favored      minority      groups 
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threatens  their  social  and  economic  position 
and  the  Job  monopolies  which  they  have 
secured.  Obviously,  there  will  be  great  reslst- 
ence  to  make  a  place  for  rising  minority 
group  members  in  power.  Jobs,  and  other 
astiects  of  life.  Only  the  ceaseless  struggle  of 
these  minority  groups  and  of  all  those  allied 
with  them  in  the  battle  for  their  rights  and 
for  freedom  In  the  United  States  can  win 
victory. 

We  pledge  ourselves  as  AVCers,  citizens 
first  and  veterans  second,  to  continue  the 
fights  for  social  Justice,  freedom  from  dis- 
crimination, welfare  and  democratic  rights 
for  all  Americans  to  whom  these  are  denied, 
so  that  together  we  may  attain  the  goal  of  a 
free,  democratic  and  prosperous  America. 

Resolution  on  Man's  Environment 
Whereas,  a  state  of  national  and  interna- 
tional emergency  exists  as  a  result  of  the  ac- 
celerating destruction  of  man's  environ- 
ment, by  reason  of  the  massive  and  con- 
tinuing pollution  of  air.  water  and  other  nat- 
ural resources;  and 

Whereas  the  magnitude  of  the  factors  re- 
sponsible and  the  enormous  efforts  required 
to  reverse  these  conditions  call  for  action 
at  the  highest  levels  of  every  major  sector 
of  our  society. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  AVC.  in 
accordance  with  Its  traditional  role  as  a  civic 
organization,  should  call  upon  the  national 
administration  to  assemble  and  sponsor  a 
White  House  conference  of  responsible  lead- 
ers from  the  federal,  state  and  municipal 
governments,  from  science  and  Industry,  and 
from  the  other  organi2»tions  in  the  country, 
which  are  or  should  be  working  toward  the 
amelioration  of  these  horrifying  and  de- 
structive conditions,  to  come  together  and 
start  doing  so. 
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THE  HILLMANS  OF  PITTSBURGH 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  8.  1969 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  following  article  entitled 
"The  Hillmans  of  Pittsburgh,"  from  the 
September  15,  1969,  issue  of  Forbes 
magazine. 

Henry  L.  Hillman  is  one  of  Pitts- 
burgh's most  outstanding  civic  and  busi- 
ness leaders.  A  man  of  quiet  dignity  and 
warm  humor,  he  has  earned  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  all  who  know  him. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  American  people  will  find  much 
of  interest  in  this  fine  article  of  Henry 
L.  Hillman  and  the  Hillman  family. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Hillmans  of  Pittsburgh 

(Note. — A  gut  businessman.  Hart  Hillman 
built  a  fortune  in  the  coal,  iron  and  steel 
business.  A  cool  Intellectual,  his  son  Henry 
has  expmnded  that  fortune  many  fold.  To  the 
father,  business  was  one  big  brawl.  To  the 
son.  it  is  a  kind  of  chess  game.) 

Henry  Lea  Hillman  is  only  the  second- 
richest  man  in  Pittsburgh,  and  a  poor  second 
at  that,  but  since  Richard  King  Mellon  ranks 
first,  Hillman  is  nonetheless  one  of  the  rich- 
est men  in  America.  He  is,  in  fact,  worth 
something  like  $300  million,  most  of  which 
Is  in  solid  value,  rather  than  in  inflated 
stock-market  paper. 

Tet  so  little  Is  known  about  him  that 
when  two  of  his  companies  were  involved  in 
a  recent  effort  to  save  Piper  Aircraft  from 


the  unwelcome  attentions  of  Chris  Craft 
Corp  ,  none  of  the  newspaper  reports  even 
mentioned  Hillman's  name.  Chances  are  that 
their  editors  and  reporters  had  never  heard 
of  him.  "Henry  Hillman?"  asked  a  fellow 
Pittsburgh  industrialist  recently,  "Well,  of 
course,  he's  In  coke  and  chemicals."  The  fact 
Is  that  Hillman  is  no  longer  In  either. 

"We  Just  really  have  never  liked  public- 
ity." Hillman  declares,  "and  have  tried  to 
avoid  it.  It  serves  no  purpose,  being  in  the 
limelight.  It's  easier  to  operate  without  get- 
ting your  name  in  the  papers  or  Forbes  mag- 
azine or  anyplace  else."  Actually,  the  Hill- 
man name  does  get  into  the  newspapers  but 
not  in  connection  with  business  Elsie  Hill- 
man— Henry's  wife — is  chairman  of  the  Al- 
legheny County  Republican  Party.  Henry 
himself  is  president  of  the  Allegheny  Con- 
ference on  Community  Development,  the 
Pittsburgh  establishment's  vehicle  for  flght- 
ing  urban  decay.  And  the  Hillmans.  of 
course,  were  primarily  responsible  for  the 
recently  completed  $12-mlllion  Hillman  Li- 
brary at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

What  is  little  known,  however,  is  that 
through  Hillman  Land,  the  family  invest- 
ment holding  company  (recently  renamed 
the  Hillman  Co.l,  Henry  Hillman  owns,  con- 
trols or  otherwise  influences  enough  other 
companies  to  make  most  conglomerators 
green  with  envy.  He  Is  a  director  of  no  less 
than  ten  major  companies,  including  Na- 
tional Steel.  Cummins  Engine  and  Chemical 
Bank.  Through  Pittsburgh  Coke  &  Chemical, 
he  either  owns  or  controls  half  a  dozen  fair- 
sized  companies,  involved  in  such  diverse 
areas  as  concrete  pipe,  sporting  goods,  power 
shovels,  aircraft  parts  and  air  transport  He 
is  the  largest  stockholder  in  the  Pittsburgh 
National  Corp..  the  town's  second -largest 
bank  (after  the  Mellon  National,  naturally): 
Texas  Gas  Transmission:  Global  Marine: 
Wheeling  Pittsburgh  Steel:  and  Cop>eland 
Refrigeration.  In  addition,  he  has  large  and 
strictly  private  holdings  in  real  estate  (In- 
cluding Pittsburgh's  37-story  Grant  Build- 
ing), barges,  coal  brokerage,  Texas  and  Lou- 
isiana oil  and  gas,  and  assorted  small  manu- 
facturing operations.  Not  counting  the  com- 
panies that  Hillman  merely  influences  as  a 
director,  the  Hillman  empire  had  combined 
revenues  last  year  of  roughly  $1  billion,  as- 
sets of  around  *3  billion. 

Pounded  by  Henry  Hillman's  father,  John 
Hartwell  Hillman  Jr.,  the  Hillman  fortune 
is  a  rare  example  of  real  fln&nclal  continuity. 
After  more  than  a  half  century,  the  Hillman 
fortune  is  still  growing — not  through  the 
ministrations  of  sharp  young  hired  hands  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Rockefeller  and  the  Ken- 
nedy fortunes,  but  under  the  daily  giUdance 
of  Henry  Hillman  himself.  Inheritor  though 
he  may  be,  he  is  also  one  of  the  most  able 
businessmen  in  the  U.S.  today. 

The  Hillmans  of  Pittsburgh  are  an  old 
family,  having  arrived  in  the  U.S.  as  early 
as  1670.  Like  the  Harrtmans  and  the  Mellons 
who  came  afterward,  they  were  farmers  who 
only  later  found  their  way  into  business. 
When  that  happened,  they  l>ecame  black- 
smiths first,  then  forge  operators  and  finally 
Iron  workers. 

By  the  time  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  Daniel 
Hillman,  the  first  Hillman  to  make  any  large 
scale  business  in  business,  had  established 
a  rolling  mill  in  Kentucky  that  turned  out 
some  of  the  best  boiler  plate  and  bar  iron 
made  in  the  U.S.  The  war  ruined  him,  as 
it  did  most  other  Southern  industrialists,  but 
he  managed  to  reestablish  himself  after- 
wards, and  some  time  before  his  death  he 
acquired  the  coal  and  iron  ore  properties 
near  Birmingham,  Ala.,  that  his  younger  son. 
Thomas  Tennessee  Hillman,  was  to  use  as 
the  foundation  of  the  mighty  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co..  now  U.S.  Steel's 
southern  unit.  In  Daniel  and  T  T.  Hillman 
were  the  first  signs  that  the  Hillmans  might 
possess  extraordinary  business  talents. 

Daniel's  older  son,  John  Hartwell  Hillman, 
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who  wa«  Heiiry  Lea  HlUman's  grandfather, 
started  out  In  the  family  biislneas  but  in 
1886.  after  his  father's  death,  he  moved  to 
Pittsburgh  and  set  himself  up  in  the  coal  and 
coke  brokerage  btislness.  In  those  days,  Pitts- 
burgh was  making  millionaires  by  the 
doisen — Mellons,  Prlclts.  Carnegles — but  J  H. 
Hlilman  wasn't  atmong  them.  He  loved  horses 
more  than  he  c8d  business,  and  he  lacked 
both  the  interest  and  the  drive  to  propel 
himself  and  his  family  Into  the  ranks  of  the 
very  rich.  But  hi^  son,  J.  H.  Hlilman  Jr.,  the 
man  who  was  4o  become  Henry  Hlllman's 
father,  had  drlvq  enough  for  ten  men. 

Hart  Hillman-i-as  be  was  called  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  father — began  selling 
coke  and  pig  iroil  when  he  was  18.  and  after 
his  father's  death.  Joined  with  a  younger 
brother.  Ernest.  1  and  Arthur  B.  Sheets  in 
forming  J.  H.  Hllkman  &  Sons.  It  was  a  com- 
pany that  was  tp  become  very  nearly  as  In- 
fluential in  Pittsburgh  business  affairs  as  T. 
Mellon  Sc  Sons  {had  been  a  half  century 
before. 

"I  Just  took  tlje  crumbs  from  the  Mellon 
table."  Hart  Hilltnan  used  to  say.  but  even 
the  crumbs  were  i  sizable.  In  less  than  a  half 
century,  he  created  a  second  great  Industi^al 
empire  in  Pittsburgh,  it  encompassed  coal, 
iron  ailtf'steel.  cljemlcals,  natural  gas,  trans- 
pOrtatibfi;  manvtfacturlng.  banks,  invest- 
ments and  real  fstate.  The  Hlilman  empire 
was  neither  so  liarge  nor  so  diverse  as  the 
Mellons'.  and  it  cheated  no  Oulf  Oil  or  Alcoa. 
Instead,  it  emerged  from  the  bits  and  pieces 
of  other  men's  failures,  opportunities  missed 
and  companies  nilned  and  bankrupted.  What 
Is  most  remarkable  Is  that  It  could  have  been 
done  at  all  so  lat4  In  the  history  of  U.S.  capi- 
talism. The  Hillnlans  almost  missed  the  bus 
but,  having  caught  it.  rode  it  to  the  very 
end  of  the  line.     T 

The  fact  Is  thac  J.  H.  Hlilman  Jr.  was  the 
last  of  Pittsburgh's  great  Industrial  tycoons. 
In  1898.  when  he|flrst  began  selling  coal  and 
coke.  Pittsburgh 'businessmen  still  lived  by 
the  law  of  the  Jjungle.  and  Hart  Hlilman 
learned  to  operaOe  by  those  laws.  Ironically, 
this  was  the  v^y  time  when  the  robber 
barons  on  whom  Hart  Hlilman  modeled  him- 
self were  beginnljig  to  yearn  for  respectabil- 
ity. In  the  TwenUles,  when  the  Hlilman  for- 
tune was  mounting  rapidly,  the  Carnegie 
philanthropies  ware  already  well  established, 
the  Rockefellers  fad  begun  their  great  work 
in  conservation,  phlle  the  Mellons  had  al- 
ready begun  planBlng  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art.  ! 

Hart  Hlilman  \*as  not  well  beloved  In  his 
home  town.  He  biilt  his  fortunes  In  a  world 
where  the  robbe*'  baron  had  gone  out  of 
fashion.  "At  the  time  he  was  growing  up  as 
a  businessman,"  nls  son  Henry  says  gingerly, 
"people  operated  UlfTerently  from  what  they 
do  today.  Their  nietbods  were  a  lot  rougher, 
and  in  later  yearfc  he  tended  to  be  rougher 
and  tougher  than  a  lot  of  his  contem- 
poraries." 

Even  In  memory.  Hart  Hlilman  seems  to 
come  out  of  an  eafller  time,  redolent  of  cigar 
smoke,  froeted  ^lass  and  oak-wainscotted 
offices.  He  always  *orked  In  his  vest  and  .shirt 
sleeves,  his  coat  ^ff,  but  his  hat  on — and  a 
derby  hat  at  that.!  He  got  Into  the  ofBce  early, 
left  it  late  and  rarely  got  out  for  lunch.  "He 
percent  busineGs,"  as  one 
ae  hundred  percent  work, 
ly  social  life  to  speak  of. 
or  support  the  symphony. 
He  didn't  hang  oiut  at  the  Duquesne  Club, 
and  he  wouldn't  have  been  caught  dead  In 
Rolling  Rock,  whqre  the  Mellon  crowd  circu- 
lated. Hell,  they  Wouldn't  have  let  him  in." 
He  was  a  big  i^an.  sU-feet-two  or  three, 
with  a  personal  sfyle  to  match.  He  was  pro- 
fane and  earthy,  brusque,  inclined  to  rant 
and  rave,  to  play  i  the  bully.  "He  was  always 
In  a  hurry."  his  pon  recalls.  "I  think  that 
created  a  lot  of  his  impatience  and  frustra- 
tion with  people,  be  always  wanted  to  force 


was  one  hundre 
friend  puta  It. 
He  didn't  have 
He  didn't  play  golj 
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things."  And  he  hated  publicity.  Aa  one  old 
employee  recalls,  "The  first  thing  Hart  Hlil- 
man said  when  I  went  to  work  for  him  was, 
'You  know,  I  hire  public  relations  people  to 
keep  me  out  of  the  preea.  That's  different 
than  others.'  and  he  emphasized  that  what- 
ever he  did  or  whatever  I  was  going  to  be 
doing  with  him  was  never  to  be  made  public." 
"He  was  Just  a  damned  aggressive  busi- 
nessman, and  I  guess  he  kicked  a  few  pec^le 
around."  says  William  Renchard,  chairman 
of  New  York's  Chemical  Bank,  In  which  the 
Hlllmans  have  had  an  Important  Interest 
for  two  generations.  "He  was  a  big  man,  and 
he  was  very  strong.  Very  strong- too/cin^.  And 
tall.  A  very  forceful  man.  In  that  environ- 
ment, anybody  who  put  together  a  bundle  as 
big  as  J.  H.  Hlilman  did  was  bound  to  rub 
some  people  the  wrong  way." 

■'He  was  a  very  tough  operator,"  says  George 
M.  Humphrey,  Elsenhower's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  former  chairman  of  Hanna 
Mining,  who  was  associated  with  Hlilman  in 
several  deals.  "He  was  smarter  than  most 
people  and  worked  harder  and  out-traded  a 
lot  of  them,  and  that's  what  they  objected  to. 
But  we  never  had  any  trouble  of  any  kind." 
The  formation  of  J.  H.  Hlilman  &  Sons  in 
1913  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Hlilman 
fortune.  Eager  to  protect  himself  both  on  the 
demand  and  supply  side,  Hlilman  branched 
out  beyond  the  brokeraige  business  Into  the 
ownership  of  coal  mines,  barges,  coke  ovens 
and  blast  furnaces.  "This  was  the  era  when 
people  could  really  make  money  in  the  coal 
fields,"  says  Michael  Budzanoskl,  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Pittsburgh  Of- 
fice "It  was  a  vlcio\is  business,  and  you  bad 
to  be  on  your  toes  or  you  ended  up  In  the 
gutter." 

Hlilman  stayed  on  his  toes.  Within  20  years 
he  had  established  himself  as  one  of  the 
Big  Pour  In  the  ooal  Industry — along  with 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  Union  Collieries  and  West- 
moreland Coal.  By  1935  the  various  Hlilman 
companies  operated  15  mines,  produced  1.1 
million  tons  of  coal  a  year,  and  boasted  re- 
serves of  more  than  225  million  tons. 

Hlllman's  g^at  ambition  in  those  days 
was  to  win  first  place  In  the  coal  Industry, 
and  during  the  Depression  he  tried  repeat- 
edly to  take  over  the  industry's  largest  pro- 
ducer, Mellon-controlled  Pittsburgh  Coal. 
Pittsburgh  Coal  was  losing  money,  and  the 
Mellons  no  longer  had  much  interest  in  it. 
"Hart  worked  very  hard  to  make  a  deal  with 
the  Mellons  for  Pittsburgh  Coal,"  George 
Humphrey  recalls.  "Then  he'd  really  be  In 
the  coal  business."  But  the  Mellons  refused 
to  sell.  That  was  their  privilege  and  his  mis- 
fortune. It  was  not  George  Humphrey's  mis- 
fortune, however.  A  few  years  later,  Hum- 
phrey's M.  A.  Hanna  Co.  acquired  Pittsburgh 
Coal  which,  as  Consolidation  Coal,  became 
the  largest  and  most  profitable  coal  producer 
in  the  world. 

As  his  Pittsburgh  Coal  gambit  suggests,  for 
Hlilman  depressions  were  always  as  much  op- 
portunities as  they  were  hazards.  It  was  no 
accident  that  most  of  the  Important  Hlilman 
coal  ventures— Hecla  Coal  &  Coke,  a  1917 
consolidation  of  four  companies:  Hlilman 
Coal  &  Coke,  a  1924  consolidation  of  six  oth- 
ers: Emerald  Coal  and  Coke,  1931:  and  W.  J. 
Ralney.  1939 — came  under  Hlllman's  domi- 
nation in  the  wake  of  major  recessions.  Hlil- 
man always  kept  cash  on  hand  for  picking 
up  bargains.  Even  In  the  late  Forties,  when 
the  coal  Industry  was  In  chaos  and  Hlilman 
himself  had  begun  to  withdraw  from  coal 
production,  he  was  trying  to  pick  up  for  back 
taxes  a  2.600-acre  tract  In  Greene  County. 
Pa.  that  had  once  been  part  of  the  Thomp- 
son coal  empire.  "He  knew  the  value  of  cash," 
says  Brltlsh-born  DO.  (for  Douglas  George) 
Sisterson,  75,  his  accountant  for  four  decades 
and  now  chairman  of  the  Hlilman  Co.,  "and 
he  didn't  go  any  deeper  Into  debt  than  he 
had  to.  In  other  words,  he  didn't  believe  too 
much  In  leverage." 
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In  a  depression,  of  course,  the  real  trick 
is  to  distinguish  value  from  price,  to  tell  a 
potential  bargain  from  a  potential  bankrupt. 
But  Hlilman  had  the  knack.  In  1931,  for  in- 
stance, when  he  decided  to  buy  up  the  Em- 
erald mine  and  Its  adjoining  coal  lands,  some 
of  his  partners  thought  he  was  crazy.  Tlie 
property,  after  all.  was  falling.  But  HUlman 
saw  the  Emerald's  Inherent  worth — its  enor- 
mous reserves  of  high  quality  metallurgical 
coal,  Its  strategric  location  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  River — and  bought  It  anyway.  "He 
could  see  the  long-range  success  of  that  prop- 
erty," Slsterton  says,  "as  against  others  • 
Now  under  lease  to  Gateway  Coal,  the  Emer- 
ald mine  returns  the  Hlilman  Co.  around  S>1  P 
million  in  annual  royalties. 

Hlllman's  rougher  side  also  showed  up  dur- 
ing the  Depression  In  his  talent  for  buying 
out  minority  stockholders  at  extremely  fav- 
orable prices.  "The  company  required  money 
to  modernize  It,"  says  one  such  minority 
stockholder.  "Mr.  Hlilman  advanced  the 
money,  but  Instead  of  Its  going  Into  modern- 
ization It  was  dissipated  in  operating  losses. 
As  minority  stockholders  we  were  finally 
compelled  to  object.  It  was  a  question  of 
ineptitude,  I  suppose.  But  we  weren't  ready 
to  put  up  the  additional  capital  ourselves. 
So  Mr.  Hlilman  bought  us  out.  paid  ui 
maybe  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar." 

At  the  same  time  that  HUlman  was  ex- 
panding In  coal,  he  had  also  begun  acquiring 
dominant  Interests  In  a  half  dozen  or  so  of 
Pittsburgh's  smaller  banks,  and  for  the  next 
30  years  he  maneuvered  and  plotted  to  put 
them  all  together.  His  motives  were  ele- 
mentary. Not  only  could  you  realize  slgnlfl- 
cant  economies  In  bank  merg^ers.  you  could 
also  do  more  with  a  big  bank  than  you  could 
with  a  small  one. 

It  took  nearly  a  half  century  and  three 
major  mergers  (the  last  In  1959,  only  two 
weeks  before  his  death)  but  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded In  merging  them  all  Into  the  Pitts- 
burgh National  Bank.  "He  wanted  to  see  it 
done,"  PNB's  President  Merle  Glllland  says. 
"not  because  of  any  personal  satisfaction— 
he  was  HI  by  that  time,  and  It  didn't  mean 
that  much  to  him  anymore — but  he  saw  the 
economic  advantage.  He  was  very  emotional 
about  it.  And  when  the  merger  was  finally 
approved  he  was  a  very  happy  man." 

Without  the  banks  and  the  flzLanclal  sup- 
port they  could  give  him  In  expanding  his 
operations,  it  is  doubtful  that  HUlman  would 
have  been  able  to  come  so  far  so  fast.  In  the 
late  Twenties  he  established  an  important 
alliance  with  New  York's  Chemical  Bank. 
Chemical  had  been  trying  to  expand  nation- 
ally and  when  the  Mellon  Bank  refused  to 
give  it  the  time  of  day,  Chemical  tiu-ned  to 
HUlman  and  his  extensive  connections  for 
business.  It  got  plenty.  For  years  HUlman 
was  Chemical's  largest  single  customer. 

"He  was  the  one  Important  businessman 
in  Pittsburgh."  says  Chemical's  William 
Renchard.  "who  didn't  kowtow  to  the  Mel- 
lons. In  those  days,  in  the  Thlrtlee,  the  Mel- 
lons didn't  like  him  much.  They  hated  his 
guts.  Somehow  or  other  he  must  have  kicked 
them  in  the  shins  or  gotten  something  they 
thought  belonged  to  them.  If  you're  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  you  buck  the  Mellons,  you've  got 
to  be  pretty  tough." 

HUlman  was  tough,  no  question  of  that. 
The  man  who  refused  to  kowtow  to  the 
Mellons  did  not  tremble  even  before  the 
house  of  Morgan.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Depression,  when  the  Missouri-Kansas  Rpe- 
Une  Co.  needed  money  to  complete  the  con- 
sti-uctlon  of  Its  Panhandle  Eastern  and  Ken- 
tucky Natural  Gas  subsidiaries,  they  turned 
to  HUlman.  Panhandle  had  ambitions  of 
building  into  Columbia  Gas'  territory,  and 
Columbia,  which  had  a  half  Interest  In  Pan- 
handle, feared  that  when  Its  system  was  com- 
plete. Panhandle  would  have  the  financial 
strength  to  do  so.  "There  was  terrlfc  pres- 
sure on  HUlman  to  keep  him  from  doing  it." 
one     Panhandle    official     recalls,     "but    he 
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thumbed  his  nose  at  the  House  of  Morgan, 
which  of  course  controlled  Columbia  Gas, 
and  loaned  them  the  money.  It  took  a  lot  of 
courage." 

And  so.  In  1931,  HUlman  loaned  (6  mil- 
lion to  Missouri -Kansas  and  Its  Panhandle 
Corp.  subsidiary,  which  with  Columbia  Gas 
owned  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipeline.  Within 
d  year,  both  MoKan  and  Kentucky  Natural 
were  bankrupt,  and  In  the  end  HUlman 
wound  up  with  all  of  Kentucky  Natural's 
stock  and  most  of  the  stock  of  Panhandle 
Corp.  It  was  these  Panhandle  holdings  that 
a  few  years  later  brought  down  upon  HUl- 
nian  a  landmark  antitrust  suit  In  which  he 
was  charged  with  having  conspired  with 
Columbia  to  keep  Panhandle  from  moving  In- 
to Columbia's  markets. 

'"So  Hlilman  spent  13  years  working  out  his 
investment,"  Sisterson  says.  "He  had  the 
foresight  to  see  what  could  be  done,  and  the 
other  creditors  didn't,  so  he  bought  them 
out.  But  it  was  a  rough  time,  between  the 
money  going  out  in  legal  expenses  and  oper- 
ations and  things  like  that."  With  Kentucky 
Natural  in  his  control,  HUlman  next  ac- 
quired Memphis  Natural,  and  finally  real- 
ized the  only  way  to  make  the  two  pay  off 
was  to  build  the  Texas  Gas  pipeline  from 
Texas  all  the  way  to  Ohio  and  tie  them  to- 
gether. 

The  risks  were  enormous.  Sisterson  recalls. 
"They  had  to  finance  the  total  pipeline,  and 
they  had  to  get  It  certified  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  I  remember — the  day  I 
think  was  March  31,  1948 — J.  H.  HUlman  Jr. 
was  literally  pacing  the  floor,  because  they 
were  committed  for  $60  million  In  debt,  they 
had  been  drawing  against  It — making  pur- 
chase contracts  for  gas,  sales  contracts  for 
deliveries  at  the  other  end,  buying  pipe  and 
so  on,  and  this  was  the  last  day  for  the  PI*C 
to  certificate  the  Une.  The  certification  came 
through.  But  if  It  hadn't.  I  don't  know  what 
might  have  happened." 

Coal,  however,  remained  Hlllman's  first 
love.  He  was  now  both  a  broker  and  a  pro- 
ducer. But  whenever  business  Blackened  off. 
It  was  Independents  Uke  Hlilman  who  felt 
the  crunch  first.  "If  a  coal  mine  Is  oper- 
ating." Sisterson  says,  "It  does  right  well. 
But  If  It  Isn't,  Its  costs  still  remain  pretty 
high."  And  so,  In  the  Twenties  HUlman  be- 
gan acquiring  Interests  In  a  number  of  poten- 
tial customers — in  coke  and  iron  companies, 
in  steel  producers  and  fabricators — in  any 
sort  of  company  that  might  conceivably  use 
HUlman  ooal— A.  M.  Byers,  the  wrought  iron 
producer;  National  Supply,  the  oil  well  pipe 
makers:  Sharon  and  Pittsburgh  Steel.  There- 
after, when  HUlman  customers  cut  back  their 
coal  requirements,  some  other  supplier  would 
be  the  first  to  go.  But  with  Hlilman,  one 
thing  alwajrs  led  to  another,  and  In  1927  he 
dumped  his  Industrial  holdings  into  an  In- 
vestment company,  Pennsylvania  Industries, 
sold  stock  to  the  public,  and  used  the  pro- 
ceeds to  expand  even  further. 

As  Hlllman's  Interests  multiplied,  out- 
side stockholders  complained  periodically 
that  he  ran  the  various  companies  he  con- 
trolled for  his  own  benefit — and  apparently 
not  without  some  Justification.  On  one  oc- 
casion, they  charged  that  HUlman-controUed 
Pittsburgh  Steel  had  bought  some  securi- 
ties from  another  HUlman  company  at 
much  too  high  a  price.  On  another,  they 
charged  that  Pittsburgh  Steel  had  made 
much  too  favorable  a  contract  with  Hlil- 
man Coal  &  Coke  to  manage  certain  of  Its 
coal  and  coking  operations.  Certainly,  to  an 
extent  at  least,  the  Hlilman  companies  were 
run  for  each  other's  benefit  If  not  directly 
for  J.  H.  Hlllman's. 

What  made  Hlilman  especIaUy  vulnerable 
is  that  he  rarely  acquired  anything  like 
majority  control  In  the  companies  In  which 
he  had  an  Interest.  He  rarely  needed  to.  In 
Hart  Hlllman's  hands,  a  15%  stock  Interest 
was  often  as  good  as  50%  In  anyone  else's. 
Better.   By    sheer    force    of    personality    he 
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could  often  domineer  bis  way  Into  control  of 
a  company.  "J.  H.  was  a  pretty  dominant  per- 
sonality," Sisterson  says  with  a  grin. 

Nowhere  is  HUlman's  ability  to  get  the 
greatest  possible  mileage  out  of  his  limited 
resources  more  evident  than  In  his  foray 
Into  the  steel  Industry  during  the  Thirties. 
Hlllman's  Pennsylvania  Industries  had  had 
an  almost  10%  Interest  In  Sharon  Steel  ever 
since  the  Twenties.  Then,  In  1930  It  acquired 
a  120.000-share  block  of  National  Supply, 
the  oil  well  pipe  maker  that  Is  now  part  of 
Armco  Steel.  Hlilman  went  on  the  Na- 
tional Supply  board  and  for  a  time  even 
acted  as  chairman. 

During  the  worst  of  the  Depression.  HUl- 
man was  content  to  sit  tight.  Thep,  In  1936, 
Sharon  Steel  picked  up  a  15%  Interest  In 
Pittsburgh  Steel,  enough  to  put  HUlman 
on  the  Pittsburgh  board  and  Sharon's  pres- 
ident m  as  head  of  Pittsburgh.  A  merger  of 
the  two  companies  seemed  Inevitable — In- 
deed, for  seven,  the  two  companies  shared 
common  officer: — but  Hlilman  was  thinking 
bigger  than  that.  In  1938.  he  sold  Pltuburgh 
his  National  Supply  holdings  for  a  28 'r 
Interest  In  Pittsburgh  Steel.  Thus,  in  one 
stroke,  he  tightened  his  hold  on  Pittsburgh, 
without  perceptibly  loosening  his  grip  on 
National  Supply. 

But  for  aU  his  wheeling  and  dealing.  HUl- 
man was  never  able  to  work  out  his  mergers. 
Pittsburgh  and  Sharon  came  to  a  parting 
of  the  ways  in  1943,  and  a  year  later  Na- 
tional Supply's  management  sought  to  throw 
off  Hlllman's  domination,  charging  that.  In 
controlling  National  Supply,  Hlilman  was  In 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws.  In  response, 
HUlman  launched  a  proxy  fight  and  lost, 
Just  as  two  years  later  he  was  to  lose  a 
similar  fight  for  control  of  Alan  Wood  Steel. 
What  went  wrong?  For  one  thing,  HUlman 
never  really  acquired  enough  stock  to  con- 
trol either  Sharon  or  National  Supply.  More 
basic  than  that  were  the  brass-knuckled  tac- 
tics that  alienated  the  managements  of  both 
companies.  "They  didn't  like  Hart  HUlman," 
a  close  associate  of  the  time  says.  'It's  as  sim- 
ple as  that."  Hlllman's  objectives  were  sound 
however.  He  saw  quite  correctly  that  Pitts- 
burgh Steel  needed  a  merger  If  It  was  ever 
going  to  be  any  more  than  a  marginal  pro- 
ducer. But  he  clearly  lacked  the  talent  to 
bring  it  about. 

HUlman's  whole  business  experience  liad 
trained  him  perfectly  to  capitalize  on  the 
opportunities  presented  by  the  Thirties,  how- 
ever. It  was  no  accident  that  none  of  the 
Hlilman  banks  went  bankrupt,  though  there 
were  admittedly  some  close  calls,  and  It  was 
no  accident  either  that  he  eventually  suc- 
ceeded In  working  his  way  out  of  virtually 
every  bankrupt  industrial  company  he  eot 
caught  In.  " 

But  It  required  great  patience  and  often 
considerable  operating  talent.  Take  Pitts- 
biu-gh  Coke,  now  one  of  the  main  plUars  of 
the  HUlman  fortune.  The  company  went  Into 
business  In  1928  as  Davison  Coke  &  Iron, 
and  In  order  to  get  part  of  Its  ooal  contracts, 
HUlman  In  1929  agreed  to  help  finance  Its 
expansion.  Davison  went  Into  default,  how- 
ever. In  1932,  and  though  HUlman  and  an- 
other creditor,  W.  J.  Ralney,  Inc.,  worked  out 
a  temporary  reorganization.  It  wasn't  enough, 
and  In  1935  the  company  went  bankrupt. 

HUlman  spent  the  next  several  years  at- 
tempting to  rescue  his  investment,  liquidat- 
ing what  was  not  worth  preserving  and  merg- 
ing into  it  other  companies  that  would 
strengthen  It  By  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Pittsburgh  Coke  &  Chemical,  as  Davison  had 
been  renamed,  was  a  small  but  remarkably 
well  Integrated  little  company.  It  turned  Its 
own  coal  Into  coke  and  then  converted  the 
by-product  tars  and  gases  Into  chemicals.  It 
used  the  coks  to  make  pig  Iron  and  the  slag 
that  was  left  In  the  manufacture  otf  cement. 
A  small  company  admittedly,  but  for  a  time 
at  least  something  of  a  Jewel. 

In  Pittsburgh  Ooke,  HUlman  found  himself 
In  partnership  with  George  Humphrey  and 
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the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.,  whltQ,  like  HUlman, 
had  been  a  Davison  creditor.  "J.  H.  wag  a 
great  admirer  of  George  Hiimphrey,  "  Sister- 
son says.  "He  liked  the  look  of  the  Hanna 
Co. — the  way  they  had  it  set  up,  and  the 
way  the  thing  worked  for  the  Hanna  famUy." 
A  coal  and  iron  ore  mining  company.  Hanna 
had  made  major  investments  in  some  of  its 
principal  customers,  thereby  cementing  the 
supplier-customer  relationship.  The  resulting 
combination  of  dividend  and  operating  in- 
come produced  considerable  stabUity  of  earn- 
ings. "To  some  extent.  Mr.  HUlman  patterned 
his  own  operations  after  the  Hanna  Co.."  Sis- 
terson says,  "and  he  did  quite  well."  Which 
explains  the  hybrid  structure  of  both  Pitts- 
burgh Coke  and  the  HUlman  Co. :  half  oper- 
ating company,  half  Investment  company. 

By  this  time.  Hlilman.  like  T  Mellon  be- 
fore him.  had  earned  a  fairly  widespread  rep- 
utation as  a  forecloser.  Davison  wasnt  the 
only  example.  There  were,  among  others,  the 
Bellefleld  Co  .  proprietor  of  Pittsburgh's  once 
fashionable  Schenley  Hotel;  the  Pittsburgh 
Terminal  Railways;  even  W.  J.  Ralney,  HUl- 
man's old  partner  In  Davison  Coke  &  Iron 

In  the  early  Thirties,  HUlman  had  sold 
Ralney  some  coal  properties,  and  Ralney  had 
paid  for  them  In  mortgage  bonds.  During  the 
1938  recession,  however,  Ralney  defaulted  on 
the  bonds.  But  HUlman  dldn"t  foreclose  In- 
stead, he  lent  Ralney  the  money  to  pay  the 
interest  and  would  have  lent  more.  But  un- 
expectedly Ralney  went  into  voluntary  bank- 
ruptcy—"They  must  have  thought  they  could 
get  a  better  deal,"  Sisterson  comments— but 
that  didn't  help  Hlllman's  reputation  any 
"Some  of  the  things  that  were  said  about 
him  were  Just  not  so,"  Sisterson  says  "I  knew 
the  facts,  but  Mr.  HUlman  shunned  publicity 
so  nobody  ever  knew."" 

"I  know  they  called  him  a  pirate,"  says  a 
former  coUeague,  ""but  I  never  saw  any  of  it 
He  was  very  generous.  Brtisque,  sure  but 
really  considerate.  He  knew  I  was  pressed  for 
money,  and  he  told  his  people,  when  my  bills 
came  in,  to  pay  them  promptly.  They  were 
paid  almost  before  they  got  there." 

"He  was  a  hard  taskmaster,  the  old  boy  " 
Sisterson  says,  "'but  I  survived,  and  I  enjoyed 
it.  I  liked  him.  I  admired  him.  But  it  was 
never  easy." 

"When  you  know  someone  as  one  does  a 
father,"  says  Henry  Hlilman,  'you  see  him  in 
a  completely  different  light.  Deep  down  he 
was  a  soft,  warm  person.  He  really  loved  ^- 
ple^  He  was,  I  felt,  wonderful  to  his  family 
I  had  Just  the  finest  relationship  in  the 
world.  It  was  really  unusual." 

"His  insldes  were  Just  made  of  melted  but- 
ter," says  Elsie  HUlman,  his  daughter-in-law 
Henry's  wife.  "He  had  more  people  that  be 
sort  of  took  care  of  over  the  years,  people  he'd 
been  kind  and  good  to  for  no  apparent  reason 
other  than  that  they'd  got  a  little  piece  of  his 
heart  somewhere  along  the  line." 

J.  H.  Hlllman's  wife  died  in  1940.  and  in 
1948.  at  the  age  of  68.  he  was  married  a  sec- 
ond time— this  time  to  a  43-year-old  divorcee 
Dora  Keen  Butcher  RusseU,  a  sister  of  Phlla^ 
delphla  stockbroker  Howard  Butcher  III  and 
mother  of  two  young  children  whom  Hart 
HUlman  adopted  as  his  own.  "Some  time 
after  he  married,"  says  Chemlcars  WUllam 
Renchard,  "I  went  Into  his  office,  and  he  had 
his  hat  off  and  his  coat  on.  And  I  said  "I  see 
there's  been  a  change— from  a  hat  and  no 
coat  to  a  coat  and  no  hat.'  She  was  a  very 
fine  lady,  and  she  changed  his  office,  but  she 
couldn't  change  him  In  other  ways." 

During  the  last  decade  of  his  life.  J.  H. 
HUlman  began  to  consolidate  the  gains  he 
had  made  during  the  Thirties  and  during  the 
war.  He  sold  off  his  Interests  In  Alan  Wood 
Steel,  A.  M.  Byers,  Sharon  Steel  and  National 
Supply.  He  liquidated  Pennsylvania  Indus- 
tries, and  he  even  began  to  withdraw  from 
the  coal  business.  He  found  he  could  do  bet- 
ter leasing  or  buying  and  seUlng  coal  lands 
than  he  could  operating  them.  What  re- 
mained were  the  four  companies  that  stand 
as  monuments  to  his  business  talents:  Pitts- 
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burgh  National.  Texas  Gas.  Pittsburgh  Coke 
and  Pittsburg] i  Steel  (now  Wheeling  Pitts- 
burgh i .  Slnglj  or  together,  they  are  no  In- 
considerable achievement. 

"He  certainly  wasn't  Interested  merely  In 
amassing  monsy."  Henry  HlUman  says.  "He 
felt — and  I  ceitalnly  feel — that  business  can 
be  a  lot  of  fun  You're  dealing  with  Interest- 
ing people.  Ini  cresting  problems.  It's  a  very 
active  and  challenging  game,  with  the  sig- 
nals always  changing,  the  circumstances 
changing.  I  think  he  Just  loved  It." 

•Hart  HlUmim  lilted  business."  one  long- 
time associate  observes.  "He  liked  It  the  way 
A.  W  Mellon  Iked  business.  It  was  part  of 
the  spirit  of  tlie  age  .  .  .  the  Harrlmans  .  .  . 
the  Vanderbllti.  ...  It  was  an  amazing  finan- 
cial triumph,   vasn't  It?" 

At  50.  Henr3  Lea  HUlman  projects  almost 
perfectly  the  mage  of  Inherited  wealth.  A 
tall  man  like  h  Is  father,  blond,  trim,  athletic, 
he  must  once  have  looked  like  one  of  those 
golden  people  In  Scott  Fitzgerald's  novels. 
But  he  Is  some|what  older  than  that  now.  His 
hair  has  begua  to  thin,  the  lines  In  his  face 
have  deepened!  Yet  there  remains  some  of 
that  special  gr^ce  about  him.  His  manner  Is 
easy  and  self-Assured,  courteous,  the  speech 
measured,  almdst  painfully  Judicious,  broken 
.with, quick  nervous  smiles  that  wink  on  and 
jofX  ll^g  jt  warnlig  signal. 

Despite  his  considerable  reserve,  be  has  In 
recent  years  assumed  fully  the  public  re- 
sponsibilities o:'  great  wealth.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Pittsburgh's  Urban  Redevelopment 
Authority  for  ever  a  dozen  years,  a  director 
of  Children's  hospital,  a  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Plttsl  mrgh. 

But  It  Is  as  president  of  Pittsburgh's  Al- 
legheny Confeience  on  Community  Develop- 
ment that  he  Itas  come  Into  his  own.  At  bis 
instigation,  the  Allegheny  Conference  has 
shifted  Its  emiihasls  entirely — from  rebuild- 
ing the  physic;  il  city  of  Plttsbtirgh  to  reha- 
bilitating the  human  one — to  finding  Jobs 
for  its  ghetto  residents,  retraining  them, 
finding  the  backing  to  enable  them  to  start 
their  own  businesses.  A  hardly  revolutionary 
program,  it  Is  :rue.  but  a  sigpilflcant  one  in 
a  city  where  ihe  business  response  to  the 
urban  crisis  hEs  been  to  Install  bullet-proof 
glass  in  the  Diiquesne  Club's  windows. 

"In  respect  U>  the  public  good,"  says  Penn- 
sylvania Congressman  William  Moorhead, 
"Henry's  movli  g  In  almost  exactly  the  same 
direction  that  1  llchard  K.  Mellon  was  twenty 
years  ago." 

His  civic  and  philanthropic  activities  not- 
withstanding, 3enry  Hlllman  is  not  simply 
an  inheritor  a  great  wealth.  He  Is  an  ac- 
cumulator In  tils  own  right,  and  he  gives 
every  sign  of  Intending  to  remain  so.  Over 
the  past  decade,  he  has  taken  the  fortune 
he  Inherited  f r<  m  his  father  and  transformed 
it.  restructure*,  It,  and  multiplied  it  many 
fold.  By  Just  haw  much,  Henry  Hlllman  re- 
fuses to  say.  Bi;  t  if  Pittsburgh  Coke  &  Chem- 
ical, the  one  p\  bile  company  whose  fortunes 
he  has  been  drectly  resp>on8lbIe  for  is  any 
Index,  the  Hlllman  fortune  has  probably 
tripled.  Since  1958  Pittsburgh  Coke's  net 
asset  value  has  risen  from  $36  to  $118  a 
share,  its  common  stock  from  21  to  over 
100 

"There  are  is  many  opportunities  now." 
Henry  Hillmari  says,  "as  there  were  when 
my  father  was  lUive  and  as  I  think  there  will 
be  in  the  future.  Our  method  of  operating 
is  very  differen ;  from  what  It  was  then,  but 
basically  I  think  the  objective  is  the  same — 
to  put  two  or  more  things  together  to  make 
a  better  packagu." 

Considering  the  varied  temptations  that 
beset  rich  meii's  sons.  It  Is  fairly  rare  for 
so  dominant  a  personality  as  J.  H.  Hlllman 
to  produce  a  san  both  able  and  willing  to 
succeed  him.  Ills  older  son,  John  Hartwell 
HUlman  ni,  sjccessfully  resisted  any  at- 
tempt to  propel  him  into  the  family  business, 
preferring  instead  to  run  a  series  of  small 
businesses  on  his  own.  But  his  son  Henry 
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became  not  only  a  businessman  but  an  im- 
mensely capable  one. 

Henry  Hlllman  went  to  Shady  Side  Acad- 
emy in  Pittsburgh,  then  to  the  Taft  School 
and  to  Princeton,  where  he  majored  in  ge- 
ology. After  three  years  as  a  Navy  flyer  dur- 
ing World  War  U.  he  went  to  work  for  Pitts- 
burgh Coke,  getting  to  know  that  company 
thoroughly,  and  then,  after  attending  Har- 
vard's advanced  management  course,  began 
acquainting  himself  with  the  rest  of  the 
Hlllman  empire  by  serving  as  a  director  of 
the  various  HUlman  companies.  And  finally, 
at  37,  in  1065,  he  became  president  of  Pitts- 
burgh Coke. 

"I  think  every  father  likes  to  see  a  busi- 
ness continue  If  he's  gotten  It  going,"  Henry 
HlUman  says,  "but  I  believe  I  always  in- 
tended to  go  into  business.  I  was  pretty  well 
raised  on  It.  My  father  talked  with  me  a  great 
deal,  exposed  me  to  business  through  plant 
visits,  discussions  and  conversations.  I 
started  to  work  summers  when  I  was  about 
16.  But  I  never  really — all  the  time  he  was 
alive — worked  directly  for  him.  which  I  think 
maybe  was  a  good  thing — not  to  have  one's 
father  looking  over  one's  shoulder.  Later 
when  he  became  ill,  I  was  able  to  help  out 
on  projects  he's  been  working  on." 

But  once  he  took  over  at  both  Pittsburgh 
Coke  and  the  Hlllman  Co.,  Henry  Hlllman 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  he  was  his 
own  man,  with  his  own  distinctive  style  and 
his  own  distinctive  talents.  He  does  share  his 
father's  reserve — that  reticence,  that  dis- 
taste for  publicity — and  his  considerable 
business  talent.  But  in  his  personal  style 
he  Is  almost  everything  his  father  was  not. 

"Some  people  have  to  rant  and  rave  to  get 
things  done,"  says  Merle  Gilliand.  president 
of  the  Pittsburgh  National  Bank.  "Henry 
doesn't.  I've  never  heard  him  raise  his  voice. 
But  he  tells  you  how  he  feels.  You  know  he's 
either  with  you  or  not."  Yet,  for  all  their 
differences,  father  and  son  often  seem  basi- 
cally much  alike. 

Over  the  past  decade,  Henry  Hlllman  has 
llqtiidated  a  large  proportion  of  his  father's 
empire  with  a  dispassionateness  that  would 
have  done  Hart  HUlman  proud.  J.  H.  HUlman 
&  Sons,  the  company  his  father  founded,  is 
no  more,  having  been  merged  into  the  Hlll- 
man Co.  two  years  ago,  and  even  the  tradi- 
tional HUlman  companies  are  gradually  being 
set  adrift.  The  HUlman  Interest  in  Pittsburgh 
National  and  Texas  Gas  Is  well  below  lO'^^. 
And  currently,  HlUman,  in  effect,  is  getting 
out  of  Wheeling  Pittsburgh,  having  cut  his 
Interest  from  67o  to  under  1%.  As  It  is,  he 
does  not  even  have  a  stock  Interest  in  Texas 
Gas  anymore,  save  through  the  Hlllman 
FVaundation.  Only  Pittsburgh  Coke — the  com- 
pany Henry  Hlllman  has  rebuilt  in  his  own 
Image  over  the  past  decade — is  likely  to 
remain  a  major  Hlllman  projjerty,  and,  with 
the  Hlllman  Co.  Ln  possession  of  90  ^^  of  Its 
stock,  Pittsburgh  Coke  in  effect  has  Just 
gone  private.  "We  have  no  long-term  com- 
mitment to  any  investment."  Henry  Hlllman 
explains.  "We  feel  we  have  to  be  completely 
flexible." 

Different  times  and  different  circumstances 
obvloufily  dictate  different  courses.  J.  H. 
Hlllman  was  concerned  with  buUding  an 
empire,  much  of  It  during  the  Depression: 
Henry  HUlman  has  been  concerned  with  cul- 
tivating a  fortune,  primarily  during  the 
Boom.  The  result  is  that  J.  H.  HUlman  was 
always  looking  for  something  that  was  worth 
more  than  It  cost,  Just  as  Henry  Hlllman 
keeps  looking  for  things  that  cost  less  than 
they  are  worth.  PundamentaUy,  one  was  a 
buyer,  the  other  a  seller:  one  concerned  with 
value,  the  other  with  price.  "When  times 
change,"  Henry  HUlman  says,  "you  have  to 
change." 

Certainly  in  1960,  the  year  after  J.  H.  HUl- 
man died,  Pittsburgh  Coke  did  not  look  like 
a  p>artlcularly  dynamic  company.  Its  coke  and 
pig  Iron  business  was  at  a  cyclical  low,  Its 
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by-product  chemical  business  was  suffering 
from  overcapacity.  Only  its  cement  and  ac- 
tlvated  carbon  businesses  were  flourishing, 
and  both  of  these  were  small.  In  the  circum- 
stances, any  prudent  businessman  might 
have  decided  to  diversify  Into  something  else. 
And  Pittsburgh  Coke  did,  moving  into  such 
new  businesses  as  concrete  pipe  (U.S.  Con- 
crete Pipe),  nalnlng  and  excavating  equip- 
ment ( Marlon  Power  Shovel ) ,  airlines  ( Amer- 
ican Flyers),  and  aircraft  parts  (Standard 
Aircraft  Equipment).  But  in  order  to  do  so 
It  quietly  disposed  of  virtually  all  its  original 
assets.  The  iron  and  coke  division  went  lo 
Shenango,  Inc.,  the  chemical  divisions  to  U.S. 
Steel,  the  activated  carbon  division  to  Calgon 
and  the  cement  business  to  Marquette  Ce- 
ment. Today  Pittsburgh  Coke  does  not  have 
a  single  one  of  the  major  assets  it  had  when 
Henry  HUlman  took  over. 

"In  every  case,"  Hlllman  says,  "we  saw  an- 
other investment  opportunity  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  one  we  had  before.  Every  mc  e 
was  evolutionary.  It  was  a  question  of  taking 
one  step  at  a  time,  looking  at  each  Individual 
area  and  making  a  decision  on  It.  It  was  not 
that  what  we  had  was  bad  or  undesirable. 
It  was  Just  that  we  looked  and  found  more 
attractive  opportunities  as  we  went  along." 

Obviously,  this  is  no  operating  man's  point 
of  view.  It  is  the  viewpoint  of  the  asset  man- 
ager, and  In  the  circumstances  it  Is  hardly 
surprising  that  within  a  relatively  few  years 
it  transformed  Pittsburgh  Coke  trom  an 
operating  company  into  an  investment  hold- 
ing company. 

"In  general,  we  look  for  a  substantial  ap- 
preciation in  asset  value,"  Henry  Hlllman 
says.  "Basically  you  look  at  the  arithmetic— 
the  cost  of  what  you're  buying  relative  to  a 
number  of  factors — Its  competitive  position 
In  an  Industry,  for  Instance,  and  the  outlook 
for  the  industry  Itself — and  you  make  a  deci- 
sion. Like  everyone  else,  we  like  to  get  Into 
situations  where  management  is  good.  Were 
not  interested  in  moving  In  and  taking  over. 
The  more  decentralized  you  are,  the  freer 
you  are  to  pay  attention  to  the  other  op- 
portunities that  come  along.  We  try  to  get 
into  a  variety  of  investments.  Obviously 
some  are  quite  secure,  and  we  look  for  a 
much  lower  rate  of  appreciation  than  we 
do  from  something  that's  riskier.  We  try  to 
set  a  balance  between  the  two,  which  I 
think  we've  achieved." 

There  were  signs  of  the  change  to  come 
even  before  J.  H.  Hlllman  died.  In  1955  Pitts- 
burgh Coke  exchanged  Its  agricultural  chem- 
icals business  for  a  half  Interest  in  Chemagro, 
a  partnership  with  Parbenfabrlken  Bayer 
Two  years  later.  It  sold  Its  Great  Lakes  Steam- 
ship subsidiary  to  Wilson  Marine  Transit  for 
cash  and  common  stock.  Significantly,  both 
of  these  transactions  Involved  at  least  the 
partial  conversion  of  operating  properties 
into  Investments,  and  for  both  Henry  Hill- 
man  was  primarily  responsible. 

But  it  was  not  until  after  his  father's 
death  that  he  was  able  to  do  what  he  wanted 
to  with  the  company.  "He'd  been  sick  for  a 
few  years."  Henry  Hlllman  says.  "Even 
though  I  was  doing  some  of  the  things  that 
the  head  of  the  company  would  do,  I  was  not 
the  head  of  the  company  as  such,  and  It  Just 
was  not  feasible  to  move  at  the  same  speed." 

Once  in  control,  he  moved  very  fast  in- 
deed. In  1963  Pittsburgh  Coke  notified  US. 
Steel  that  its  cash  requirements  were  such 
that  It  was  considering  selling  its  Pittsburgh 
Chemical  subsidiary,  which  happened  to  be 
one  of  U.S.  Steel's  major  naphthalene  cus- 
tomers. To  prevent  that  and  to  preserve  its 
"opportunity  to  compete  for  this  business." 
U.S.  Steel  guaranteed  $5  million  in  Pitts- 
burgh Chemical  bank  loans,  which  were  used 
to  retire  part  of  Pittsburgh  Coke's  advances, 
and  bought  a  25%  Interest  In  Pittsburgh 
Chemical  for  $2.6  million. 
At  the   time,   U.S.   Steel   was  considering 
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entering  the  chemical  business,  and  finally 
in  1964  It  took  the  plunge,  acquiring  Pitts- 
burgh Chemical's  Industrial  chemicals  and 
protective  coatings  divisions  as  the  nucleus 
of  what  has  since  become  USS  Chemicals. 
Pittsburgh  Coke  had  a  book  loss  of  $6.6  mil- 
lion on  the  deal,  but  it  had  eUminated  $800,- 
000  in  annual  operating  losses,  and  it  still 
retained  PC's  activated  carbon  business. 

Pittsburgh  Coke  had  also  obtained  the 
right  to  buy  back  at  cost  U.S.  Steel's  25 To 
stock  Interest  in  Pittsburgh  Chemical  (now 
renamed  Pittsburgh  Activated  Carbon.  That 
proved  remarkably  farslghted,  because  a  few 
months  later  the  Calgon  Corp.  approached 
Pittsburgh  Coke  about  the  possibility  of  ac- 
quiring Activated  Carbon.  The  two  were  a 
natural  fit.  Calgon  was  a  water-purification 
company.  Activated  Carbon  produced  filter- 
ing materials.  And  so,  with  U.S.  Steel's  25 Tr 
interest  In  hand.  Pittsburgh  Coke  worked  out 
a  deal  In  December  1965  to  sell  Activated  Car- 
bon for  $43  million  In  Calgon  stock. 

Meanwhile,  Merck  &  Co.,  the  big  New  Jersey 
pharmaceutical  house,  had  decided  to  diver- 
sify, and  it  had  settled  on  water  purification 
as  one  logical  extension  of  its  existing  skills 
and  Calgon  as  a  likely  prospect  for  acquisi- 
tion In  that  area.  Calgon's  executives  were 
reportedly  less  than  overjoyed  at  having  the 
company  sold  out  from  under  them,  but,  with 
a  third  of  the  stock,  Pittsburgh  Coke  was  in 
the  driver's  seat.  And  so.  In  January  1968 
Pittsburgh  Coke  exchanged  its  1.2  million 
shares  of  Calgon  for  1  million  shares  of 
Merck,  worth  at  that  time  something  like 
$80  million. 

Pittsburgh  Coke  now  had  55%  of  its  assets 
concentrated  In  a  single  security,  Merck,  and 
Henry  Hlllman  did  not  intend  to  spend  his 
life  collecting  Merck  dividends.  Last  summer 
Pittsburgh  Coke  offered  to  exchange  557.913 
of  its  1  million  Merck  shares  for  the  publicly 
owned  common  and  preferred  of  Pittsburgh 
Coke  Itself.  Worth  $10  million  when  U.S. 
Steel  had  an  Interest  In  it.  Pittsburgh  Coke's 
Activated  Carbon  business  had  been  trans- 
formed Into  stock  with  a  market  value  of  $93 
million,  an  appreciation  of  830%  in  Just 
under  three  years. 

Though  Pittsburgh  Coke  common  was  then 
selling  for  less  than  80,  last  February  Hlllman 
offered  to  exchange  It  for  1.1  shares  of  Merck 
worth  roughly  $95  a  share  vs.  a  net  asset 
value  at  year's  end  of  $105.20.  "The  ex- 
change." Hlllman  says,  "seems  favorable  to 
both  those  going  out  and  those  staying  In. 
If  they  stay  In,  It  certainly  doesn't  hurt  them. 
If  they  want  to  get  out,  they  get  a  good 
value." 

Undoubtedly  they  do.  Long  range,  however, 
the  HUlman  Co.— which  held  onto  Its  Pitts- 
burgh Coke  shares — probably  got  the  best 
deal  of  all.  With  the  exchange  complete, 
Pittsburgh  Coke's  net  asset  value  has  soared 
from  $105  to  $118  a  share.  In  effect,  the  ex- 
change was  a  way  of  buying  underprlced  as- 
sets with  higher-priced  paper. 

"When  he's  got  something  that's  fully 
priced,"  Howard  Butcher  III  says  of  the 
Merck  deal,  "why,  Henry's  not  adverse  to 
selling  it.  That's  the  difference  between  a 
businessman  and  a  really  smart  businessman. 
A  lot  of  businessmen  Just  buy  things  and 
forget  to  sell  things.  But  Henry  seUs  them 
Just  when  they  get  to  be  ripe.  He's  very 
sensible  and  turns  them  Into  cash  and  puts 
them  to  work  In  the  best  place  possible.  The 
Merck  Is  fully  priced,  you  see,  so  he's  selling 
it  in  effect — giving  it  to  others." 

In  seeking  new  deals,  Henry  Hlllman  quite 
frankly  shies  away  from  large  companies. 
"Smaller  companies  very  frequently  have 
greater  appreciation  possibilities",  he  ex- 
plains. "Larger  companies  have  reached  a 
state  of  maturity,  and  it's  more  dlflScult  to 
get  a  doubling  of  value  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time.  But  In  small  companies  you 
can  come  in  and  talk  to  people,  get  to  know 
and  understand  them,  and  generate  the  kind 
of  spirit  that  can  get  them  moving."  What 
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is  most  notable,  of  course,  is  Hlllman's  talent 
for  transforming  a  small  situation  Into  a 
large  one,  an  Activated  Carbon  Into  a  Merck, 
or — almost — a  SouthPly,  and  a  U.S.  Con- 
crete into  a  Piper  Aircraft. 

In  an  effort  to  escape  Chris  Craft,  Piper's 
management  last  spring  was  prepared  to  pay 
and  pay  generously,  and  Henry  Hlllman  was 
ready  to  oblige.  He  was  prepared  to  sell 
SouthPly,  which  had  a  negligible  net  worth, 
for  $10  million  In  Piper  stock,  and  U.S.  Con- 
crete Pipe  of  Florida,  carried  on  the  books 
at  $8.4  mlUlon,  for  an  additional  $23  million 
In  stock.  HUlman  would  have  wound  up  with 
close  to  a  fourth  of  Piper's  stock  vs.  36%  for 
the  Piper  famUy  Itself.  But  that  deal  never 
came  off. 

Hlllman's  basic  method  Is,  as  he  says,  to 
put  two  or  more  things  together  to  make  a 
better  i>ackage.  Thus,  Goerz  Optical,  which 
the  Hlllman  Co.  acquired  in  1964,  merged 
last  year  with  an  instrumentation  company. 
Kollmorgen  Corp.,  for  95,000  shares  (10%). 
Nichols  Aluminum  (aluminum  wire  and 
sheet) ,  acquired  In  1965,  was  merged  only  last 
June  with  Homeshleld  Industries  ( aluminum 
building  materials).  And  having  acquired 
Melchlor,  Armstrong,  Dessau  In  1965,  Hlll- 
man strengthened  Its  existing  businesses  by 
acquiring  Foregger  (hospital  supplies)  and 
Bahnson   (alr-condltioning  systems). 

Like  his  father  before  him,  however,  Henry 
Hlllman  has  generally  shied  away  from  the 
kind  of  venture  capital  Investment  that  can 
afford  really  huge  returns,  the  backing  of 
brand-new  companies.  With  one  notable  ex- 
ception, of  coiirse:  Global  Marine,  Los  An- 
geles' contract  offshore  drilling  outfit,  and 
Global  Marine  turned  out  to  be  one  of  Henry 
Hlllman's  biggest  and  most  successful  coups. 

Significantly,  however,  Henry  HUlman 
didn't  find  Global  Marine.  Global  Marine 
found  him,  sought  him  out  to  provide  the 
capital  the  company  needed  to  expand  when 
General  Tire  unexpectedly  backed  out.  "We 
went  to  him,"  GM's  president.  A.  J.  Field, 
recalls,  "and  he  made  a  rather  fast  decision, 
for  which  we  admired  him.  He's  a  good  fi- 
nancial man,  but  basically,  he's  Interested 
subjectively  In  tilings,  looking  for  people, 
basically,  to  bet  on.  Henry's  not  a  man  to 
throw  his  weight  around.  He's  a  man  who 
thinks  In  terms  of  broad  concepts,  ttfings,  ra- 
ther than  the  balance  sheet." 

Henry  Hlllman  also  has  his  father's  love 
of  the  deal — the  Ingenious  maneuver,  the 
dazzling  coup — which  Is  why,  for  all  his 
aversion  to  publicity,  you  find  him  periodi- 
cally on  the  fringes  of  what  could  become 
highly  public  situations.  He  risked  public  ex- 
posure last  spring  In  getting  Involved  In 
Piper  Aircraft  (and,  as  this  story  makes  clear, 
finally  got  caught),  Just  as  he  had  done 
earlier  in  backing  management  at  Copeland 
Refrigeration  when  Industrialist  Bernard 
McDonough  made  threatening  takeover  ges- 
tures a  couple  of  years  ago. 

With  McDonough  on  the  scene,  Copeland's 
chairman  Frank  Gleason  worked  out  a  deal 
to  acquire  a  refrigerator  distributorship 
from  Hlllman's  Melchlor,  Armstrong  Dessau 
subsidiary.  "A  number  of  companies  In  the 
business  have  bought  up  distributorships," 
Henry  Hlllman  explains  Innocently,  "feeling 
that  if  they  understand  some  of  the  problems 
of  being  a  distributor  they'll  be  able  to  serve 
their  other  customers  better." 

Maybe  so.  But  the  purchase  also  put  a  large 
block  of  Copeland  stock  In  friendly  hands. 
Even  more  curious,  Copeland  bought  the 
Hlllman  distributorship  on  approval — for 
105.000  shares  (7%  of  the  total  outstand- 
ing)— with  the  understanding  that  within  a 
year  it  could.  If  it  chose,  sell  the  distributor- 
ship back  to  Hlllman  at  cost — In  cash,  how- 
ever, not  stock.  Outmaneuvered  McDonough 
backed  off  and  eventually  sold  out — to  Henry 
I>.  Hlllman.  In  the  end,  Copeland  decided  It 
didnt  want  the  dlstzlbutorshlp  after  all  and 
sold  it  back  to  HUlman — for  cash.  By  that 
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time,  however,  HUlmans  106,000  Copeland 
shares  were  worth  $4  mllUon,  vs.  $2.2  million 
when  he  bought  them,  and  with  McDon- 
ough's  shares  In  hand,  Hlllman  had  clearly 
established  himself  as  Copeland's  largest 
shareholder. 

Unlike  McDonough,  Hlllman — as  he  re- 
peats constantly — has  no  Interest  In  taking 
control  of  the  companies  he  takes  positions 
In.  He  usually  becomes  a  director  and  he 
makes  his  views  known,  but  that's  about  all. 
Pittsburgh  Coke,  he  admits,  has  gotten  in- 
volved recently  In  the  reorganization  of  Its 
American  Flyers  airline,  a  Pennsylvania- 
based  supplementary  airline.  But  that's  be- 
cause American  Flyers'  staff  Is  small  and 
hasn't  the  resources  to  do  the  Job  alone. 
"Being  spread  as  widely  as  we  are."  Henry 
Hlllman  says,  "we  dont  feel  we  can,  or 
should,  or  care  to  try  to  opwrate  things." 

This  Is  sound  management  practice  these 
days,  of  course,  but  It  Is  also  the  normal 
course  of  second-generation  wealth.  As  the 
UMW's  Pittsburgh  chief,  Mike  Budzanoekl, 
puts  It,  "When  the  founder  of  a  fortune 
passes  away,  the  family  is  often  not  Inter- 
ested In  continuing  In  the  same  mode.  When 
you're  an  Industrialist,  you're  actually  pro- 
ducing something,  and  there's  a  certain 
amount  of  hard  work  and  heartbreak  in 
that.  But  If  you're  a  financier  or  an  invest- 
ment manager,  you  take  your  chances  and 
manipulate  your  money  In  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  back  the  quickest  return.  Like  the 
Rockefeller  and  Kennedy  families — most  of 
them  prefer  to  enhance  their  fortunes  with- 
out actually  getting  their  hands  dirty." 

Henry  Hlllman  occupies  a  kind  of  middle 
position.  He  doesn't  like  getting  his  hands 
dirty  as  his  father  enjoyed  doing.  But  he 
hasn't  turned  his  back  on  active  business  aa 
most  scions  of  great  wealth  have  either.  Not 
by  a  long  shot. 


THE  WASTED  DEFENSE  DOLLAR 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  I  have  brought  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  large  number  of  articles 
written  by  Everett  Allen,  the  assistant  to 
the  editor  of  the  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
Standard-Times.  During  the  past  year 
he  has  written  two  12-part  series  on  the 
ABM,  both  of  which  have  appeared  in 
this  journal.  These  efforts  have  estab- 
lished him  as  one  of  the  leading  journal- 
istic authorities  on  anti-ballistic-missile 
defense. 

Most  recently,  Mr.  Allen  has  authored 
a  five-part  series  on  "The  Wasted  De- 
fense Dollar"  which  was  published  in  the 
Standard-Times  during  the  month  of 
August.  Concentrating  on  two  case  stud- 
ies, Mr.  Allen  examines  the  inadequate 
contracting  and  supervisory  practices 
which  may  have  contributed  to  the  sink- 
ing of  the  submarine  Guitarro  at  its  dock 
in  San  Francisco  and  to  the  high  level  of 
defects  in  oceanographic  equipment  pur- 
chased by  the  Navy.  In  his  concluding 
essay,  the  author  finds  a  solution  to 
sloppy  procurement  practices  in  H.R. 
474,  a  bill  now  being  considered  by  the 
Government  Operations  Committee.  This 
measure  would  establish  a  Hoover  Com- 
mission to  study  Government  contract- 
ing procedures.  With  the  adoption  of 
this  legislation,  Mr.  Allen  believes,  ef- 
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feetlv«  oon^reMioiial  oversight  of   de- 
fense spencttng  can  be  reasserted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  bring  this 
thoughtfiil  series  of  articles  on  wasteful 
defense  spending  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  I  include  them  In  the  Rkcoro 
at  this  poink: 

Thx    Wastxd'  DxrsMSK    Doixak — I:    Tioirm 

Controls  Cma  Amies  iNDtrsrar  Ducanskd 

(97  Everett  S.  AUen) 

WashimctoH. — American  Industry  does  not 
and  cannot  properly — have  the  reBponslbUlty 
for  Insuring  »  successful  U.S.  defense  prod- 
uct. 

Industry  la  basically  motivated  by  profit 
and  It  must  be.  If  It  is  to  continue  to  exist. 
Therefore,  Industry  cannot  be  counted  upon 
to  provide  successful  defense  products  with- 
out close  govarmnent  technical  control.  Am- 
ple ezperlenct  Indicates  that  industry  does 
not  want  tlglit  speclflcationa  and  tight  in- 
spection. 

This  opinio^,  one  of  the  most  candid  of- 
fered to  date  In  the  continuing  colloquy  on 
U.S.  military-Industry  relationships.  Is  that 
of  Rear  Adnilrtl  Hyman  G.  Rlclcover,  director 
of  the  Navy's  ptvlalon  of  Naval  Reactors,  and 
the  "father"  ctf  the  atomic  submarine. 

'_  '"'  $44     BnXJON     ANNtTALLY 

The  scope  ol  what  he  is  talldng  about  may 
be  Judged  by  the  fact  that  of  a  total  of  tSO 
billion  annua^y  spent  in  government  pro- 
curement, $44  billion  is  spent  by  the  Defense 
Department,  itiere  are  40.000  civilian  Defense 
prociirement  olHclals,  plus  an  additional  1,500 
military  perso|inel  assigned  to  procurement 
matters. 

This  series  ©f  articles  is  principally  con- 
cerned with  detailed  consideration  of  two 
Navy-civlllan  ijrocurement  relationships,  one 
involving  Navjr  Yard  services,  the  other,  the 
purchase  of  o4eanographlc  equipment. 

These  examples  were  selected  to  show  some 
of  the  wealcnesees  of  the  over-all  military-in- 
dustrial relatlcKtslilp  because  their  simplicity 
of  clrcumstanqe  maices  them  easier  to  com- 
prehend than  itiany  of  the  long-running  con- 
tractual arrangements. 

Admiral  Rlckover  expressed  his  view,  and 
related  comme|it,  during  a  closed-door  ses- 
sion In  the  Capiltol  of  the  congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  j^tomlc  Energy. 

He  greatly  llnpressed  his  llsten^s.  In  a 
lengthy  interview  with  The  Standard- 
Times — conceriied  primarily  with  this  aspect 
of  the  admiral^  testimony — Rep.  Chet  Holl- 
fleld,  D-Callf.,  chairman  of  the  prestigious 
Joint  committed  and  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  a  quarter-century, 
commented,  "lb  my  opinion.  Admiral  Rlcic- 
over  is  one  of  tne  most  eflBcient  buyers  In  the 
whole  structurs  of  government  procurement. 

OnJGfNT     IN     DEMANDING 

"He  is  dlllgen^  in  demanding  from  Industry 
the  fiiiaument  iof  every  contract  on  the  basis 
of  absolute  combllance  with  quality  specifica- 
tions." I 

The  admiral  I  Is  disturbed  by  the  Navy's 
present  Inabllltjy  to  achieve  top  quality  in 
both  goods  and  services  provided  by  the  civil- 
ian sector  and,  i>rlmarlly,  he  blames  both  the 
Navy  and  the  Djefense  Dejiartment. 

He  deplores  tihe  fact  that  no  government 
emphasis  is  bei^g  placed  "on  assembling  and 
training  technical  groups  necessary  to  pro- 
vide direct  control  of  this  complex  work- 
technical  groups  that  have  the  resources  and 
in  fact,  directly  responsible 
this  difiScult  work — and  pur- 
that  have  the  at>lllty  and 
training  to  obt^n  from  industry  contractual 
terms  that  are  ^n  the  government's  best  in- 
terests. 

In  taking  thik  poslUon,  Mr.  Rlckover,  the 
Navy  erudite,  siormy  petrel,  once  more  nee- 
dled some  of  his  high-ranking  colleagues  and 
the  Pentagon  as  well. 


abUlty   to   be 
for  carrying  out 
chasing   groups 
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NO  ONK  RUNS  STORK 

However,  among  hU  allies  U  Robert  A. 
IiVosch,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
research  and  developcnent,  who  commented, 
"As  we  are  now  behaving,  we  are  using  up 
our  best  people  In  filling  out  documentation 
for  their  superiors  to  read,  and  most  of  the 
time,  no  one  is  running  the  store." 

To  considerable  degree,  the  principles  and 
problems  UxAt  bother  the  admiral  may  be 
broadly  applied  to  the  total  government-in- 
dustry relationship  in  defense  procurement. 
This  multi-billion  dollar  marriage  Is  in  need 
of  major  reform,  principally  because  its 
guidelines  and  ground  rules  have  lagged  be- 
hind the  revolutionary  growth  in  size  and 
sophistication  of  defense  demands. 

Sc«ne  of  the  shortcomings,  manifested  in 
the  massive  loes  of  dollars,  if  not,  in  fact 
In  lives,  of  which  the  admiral  complains, 
are  these: 

1.  The  lack  of  a  strong  submarine  design 
capablUty  in  the  United  States  Is  one  of  the 
most  Important  problems  facing  the  Navy 
today,  yet  "It  doesn't  even  appear  to  be  rec- 
ognized. The  Investigation  following  the  loss 
of  the  Thresher  should  have  made  this  abun- 
danUy  clear  to  everyone,  but  it  didn't.  All 
that  was  done  was  to  spend  several  hundred 
million  dollars  in  the  SUBSAFE  program  to 
patch  up  the  mistakes  of  the  submarine  de- 
signers in  going  to  deeper,  and  faster  sub- 
marines than  they  were  used  to. 

NOTHING   DONE 

"Nothing  was  done  to  establish  a  technical- 
ly stronger  submarine  design  organization  to 
meet  Increasing  new  requirements.  If  any- 
thing, submarine  design  is  less  controlled 
technically  today  than  it  was  when  the 
Thresher  was  designed." 

2.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  Navy  Is  to 
do  away  with  technical  expertise  and  to  have 
the  "remaining  people  become  'managers.' 
This  came  forcefully  to  my  attention  several 
years  ago  when  I  started  looking  in  detail 
into  the  non-propulsion  area  of  the  NR-1 
design.  I  found  that  the  Naval  Ship  Sys- 
tems Command  did  not  have  even  one  per- 
son assigned  full  time  to  the  non-propul- 
sion aspects  of  the  NR-1,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  NR-I  will  be  the  deepest  div- 
ing nuclear  submarine  ever  built.  The  j)eo- 
ple-who  know  about  s^ibmarine  design  had 
been  assigned  to  administrative  organiza- 
tions. 

"I  wrote  a  rather  forceful  letter,  and  I  got 
two  people  assigned  responsibility  for  the 
non-propulsion  aspects  of  the  submarine.  I 
also  discovered  that  had  I  allowed  the  NR-1 
non-propulsion  plant  design  to  continue  the 
way  it  was  proceeding,  failures  would  quite 
probably  have  occurred.  Thla  fxirther  illus- 
trated that  considerable  Improvement  was 
needed  both  in  industry  and  in  the  Navy  in 
submarine  design  capability." 

The  admiral  added,  "However,  the  way 
things  are  going,  the  technical  proficiency  of 
the  Navy  Is  being  reduced  every  day.  The 
Russians  have  taken  advantage  of  this  trend 
and  now  are  clearly  going  to  get  ahead.  That 
is  my  opinion  and  I  will  stick  to  it." 

3.  It  Is  essential  to  the  future  welfare  of 
the  Navy  that  top  Navy  and  Department  of 
Defense  management  attention  be  placed  on 
increasing  the  stature  and  authority  of  the 
technical  groups  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  executing  the  Navy's  technical 
work. 

"If  the  current  assimiption  that  this  work 
can  be  successfully  turned  over  to  Industry  is 
allowed  to  endure,  the  Navy  wlU  soon  find 
Itself  exhausting  its  energy  and  finances  to 
patch  up  the  unsuccessful  technical  products 
It  will  receive  from  a  loosely-controlled 
Industry." 

4.  Anothesr  matter  which  bears  directly  on 
the  problems  of  poor  quaUty  and  high  cost 
of  our  new  and  complex  weapon  systems  is 
the  lack  of  p>ermanence  of  personnel. 
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For  example,  a  survey  of  naval  shipyards 
engaged  in  nuclear  propulsion  work  showed 
that  over  a  period  of  18  years,  one  of  the  top 
three  people — the  shipyard  commander  who 
runs  the  shipyard,  the  planning  officer  who 
is  in  charge  of  all  design  work  and  cost  esti- 
mating, and  the  production  officer  who  is  in 
charge  of  all  construction — was  replaced  on 
an  average  of  every  six  months  in  every  one 
of  those  shipyards. 

RAPID     CHANGEOVER 

Further,  not  one  of  those  people  in  any 
yard  held  his  Job  for  more  than  four  years, 
and  even  four  years  was  a  rare  case.  Said 
Rickover,  "I  don't  think  you  can  run  a  so- 
phisticated technical  business  that  way  ■ 

5.  With  specific  regard  to  naval  shipyards. 
the  admiral  recommends: 

An  immediate  reduction  at  several  of  the 
yards  of  atKJut  10  per  cent  of  the  workers— 
"the  non-producers" — which,  he  believes 
could  lead  to  increased  efficiency.  "I  have 
visited  the  shipyards,"  said  Rickover,  and 
I  have  observed  the  vast  amounts  of  unpro- 
ductive labor,  and  I  have  so  reported  this  to 
the  shipyard  commanders  and  to  the  com- 
mander. Naval  Ship  Systems  Command.' 

Relieving  shipyard  commanders  of  their 
military  duties,  such  as  area  co-ordination, 
base  commander,  and  public  relations,  which 
"take  up  most  of  their  time  to  the  detriment 
of  their  primary  task.  They  then  would  de- 
vote their  efforts  only  to  the  technical  and 
production  aspects  of  the  yard." 

Rickover  concluded,  "I  see  no  point  in 
Congress  appropriating  more  than  half  our 
taxes  for  military  purposes  and  not  devoting 
time  to  seeing  whether  the  money  is  properly 
spent.  It  Is  like  giving  a  vaccination  and  not 
bothering  to  find  out  whether  the  vaccination 
has  taken." 

ACTIVE    PROTAGONIST 

Admiral  Rickover  is  convinced  that  Con- 
gress "will  have  to  become  an  active  pro- 
tagonist in  overhauling  the  defense  procure- 
ment process,"  which  now  has  "many 
deficiencies  and  loopholes,"  because  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  been  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  industry  viewpoint  .  . 

Among  other  reforms  In  this  process  the 
admiral  would  like  to  see : 

Uniform  standards  of  accounting  so  that 
actual  costs  and  profits  can  be  readily  deter- 
mined, thus  providing  a  sound  basts  for  con- 
tracting; 

Application  of  the  rules  of  non-competitive 
procurement  to  all  contracts  that  are  not  for- 
mally advertised  procurements. 

(During  the  period  1951-67,  the  Defense 
Department  negotiated  86.1  per  cent  of  the 
net  value  of  Its  procurements,  despite  the 
clear  congressional  intent  that  procurements 
be  made  through  formal,  written  competitive 
bid  procedures.) 

CENTRAL    FIU: 

Establishment  of  a  central  government  file 
on  contractor  experience,  showing  for  each 
contractor  such  Items  as  his  actual  delivery 
performance,  exorblttrnt  or  unfounded  claims 
he  has  submitted,  the  difference  between 
original  and  final  price  of  each  contract  per- 
formed, and  the  amount  of  excessive  profit 
he  has  realized  on  government  work. 

Admiral  Rickover  concluded,  "What  I  have 
said  Is  essentially  no  different  than  what  I 
have  been  saying  for  years  in  the  Navy  and 
to  Congress.  However,  I  Eim  convinced  that 
it  will  take  a  major  catastrophe  before  any- 
thing Is  done  . .  ." 

On  May  15.  there  was  a  major  catastrophe. 


The  Wasted  Defense  Dollar — II:  Comedy  of 

Errors  Sinks  Atomic  Stjs 

( By  Everett  S.  Allen ) 

Washington.— At  8:55  pjn..  May  15,  the 
nuclear-powered  attack  submarine  Guitarro 
sank  while  tied  up  to  the  dock  at  the  Mare 
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Island  site  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Naval 
Shipyard. 

The  submarine  had  been  under  construc- 
tion since  August  1965  and  was  due  to  be 
commiasloned  In  January  1970.  It  wa«  re- 
floated on  May  18  and,  after  inspection,  dam- 
ages were  estimated  at  between  (15.2  million 
and  $21  85  million. 

A  oongreeslonal  subcommittee,  headed  by 
Rep.  Samuel  S.  Stratton,  D-N.Y.,  went  to 
Mare  Island,  took  606  pages  of  testimony, 
under  oath,  from  witnesses  deemed  most 
knowledgeable  as  to  facte  bearing  on  the 
sinking,  and  concluded  that  immediate  caiise 
of  the  catastrophe  was  "the  culpable  negli- 
gence of  certain  shipyard  employes." 

SLOPPY    organization 

Interviewed  by  The  Standard-limes,  Strat- 
ton commented,  "The  Mare  Island  organiza- 
tion under  the  admiral  was  sloppy,  and  he 
probably  was  not  even  aware  of  It.  It  was 
shoddy  management." 

Asked  If  the  same  thing  could  happen 
again,  the  congressman  replied,  "Congress 
can  go  only  so  far.  Then  It  becomes  an 
executive  branch  matter." 

What  the  testimony  taken  at  Mare  Island 
reveals  would  be  as  unbelievably  amusing  as 
a  French  farce,  except  that,  for  want  of  the 
timely  exercise  of  very  little  common  sense 
and  the  taking  of  a  few  simple  precautions. 
It  concerns  the  wasting  of  millions  of  tax- 
payer dollars. 

Moreover,  the  element  of  Incredible  human 
error  recalls  Admiral  Rickover's  complaint 
that,  "It  must  be  realized  that,  under  existing 
rules,  it  is  most  difficult  for  shipyard  com- 
manders to  get  rid  of  anyone  for  cause,  no 
matter  how  bad  the  person  Is. 

immediate  steps  needed 

•If  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  actually  In 

earnest   about   Improving    the   efficiency   of 

our  Navy   yards.   It  should   take   immediate 

steps  to  alter  and  simplify  the  rules  so  that 

Navy  Yard  management  will  have  the  same 

freedom  as  private  yards  to  improve  work^ 

efiBciency." 

This  Is  what  happened  to  Oultarro: 

4    pjn.:     A    civilian    construction    group 

(nuclear)    tiegan  an  instrument  calibration 

assignment    which    required    the    filling    of 

certain  tanks,  located  aft  of  the  ship's  pivot 

point,  with  approximately  five  tons  of  water. 

4:30  pjn.:    A  civilian  construction   group 

(non-nuclear)  began  an  assignment  to  bring 

the  ship  within  a  half  degree  of  trim.  This 

entailed  the  adding  of  water  to  tanks  forward 

of   the   ship's   pivot   point,    to   overcome   a 

reported  two  degree  up-bow  attitude. 

Prom  approximately  4:30  pxn.  to  7:45  p.m., 
the  nuclear  group  continued  to  add  water 
aft.  and  the  non-nuclear  group  continued 
to  add  water  forward.  Neither  group  knew 
what  the  other  was  doing,  nor  were  they 
apparently  aware  of  each  other's  presence. 

waves  into  manhole 

\X  7  p.m.,  and  again  at  7:30  p.m.,  a  security 
watch  advised  the  non-nuclear  group  that 
the  Guitarro  was  riding  so  low  forward  that 
a  IVi-loot  wave  action,  stirred  up  by  boats 
operating  in  the  river,  was  causing  water  to 
enter  an  uncovered  manhole  In  the  most  for- 
ward and  lowest  portion  of  the  ship's  deck. 
These  warnings  went  unheeded. 

The  open  manhole  is  noteworthy.  Gul- 
tarro's  sonar  operation  Is  dependent  on  a 
number  of  large  electronic  components 
known  as  transducers.  Sometime  after  the 
sonar  equipment  was  Installed,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  some  of  these  components  were 
faulty  and  would  have  to  be  replaced.  To 
facilitate  this  work,  a  SVi-foot  high  coffer- 
dam and  a  bolted  manhole  cover  that  had 
protected  the  opening  were  removed. 

This  occurred  in  early  March  and  neither 
the  cofferdam  nor  the  cover  ever  was  re- 
placed. At  the  same  the  Guitarro  went  down. 
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the  manhole  cover  was  on  the  dock  and  the 
cofferdam  was  in  the  storage  warehouse. 

Both  the  non-nuclear  ship  superintendent 
and  the  general  foreman  on  the  sub  had  a 
responsibility  for  protecting  it  from  the 
threat  posed  by  the  open  sonar  dome  man- 
hole. The  ship  superintendent  testified  that 
the  t>olted  manhole  cover  should  not  have 
remained  off  without  a  cofferdam  around 
the  hole. 

NEVER    NOTICED 

However,  he  further  testified  that,  al- 
though he  made  daily  inspection  of  the 
Guitarro,  he  never  noticed  the  uncovered 
sonar  dome  manhole  and  that  no  one  ever 
brought  the  matter  to  his  attention.  In  view 
of  the  fact  this  dangerous  condition  ex- 
isted for  two  months  before  the  sinking,  this 
Is  an  Incredible  bit  of  testimony. 

A  cofferdam  could  have  been  installed 
easily  and  quickly  but  the  general  foreman 
testified  that,  although  he  recognized  the 
open  manhole  as  a  potential  threat  to  the 
safety  of  the  ship,  he  felt  a  sufficiently  close 
watch  of  it  was  being  maintained  and,  there- 
fore, there  was  no  need  for  a  cofferdam.  Un- 
fortunately, no  one  was  watching  the  night 
the  Oultarro  sank. 

The  swing-shift  foreman,  who  was  as- 
signed the  work  of  trimming  the  sub  to  cor- 
rect a  reported  bow-down  attitude,  testified 
that  he  had  never  before  attempted  to  trim 
a  ship  and  did  not  feel  qualified  to  do  so. 
Moreover,  although  he  W£«  told  that  Oul- 
tarro was  bow  down,  he  had  it  checked  by 
one  of  his  workers,  who  reported  the  bow 
up  two  degrees,  rather  than  down  at  all. 

Obviously,  someone  was  seriously  In  error 
and  accumulated  evidence  suggests  it  is  not 
beyond  possibility  that  both  the  day  shift 
and  swing  shift  measurements  were  in  error 
and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  submarine 
actually  was  in  trim  and  needed  no  adjust- 
ment of  attitude  at  all . 

As  time  went  on,  the  non-nuclear  group 
in  the  forward  part  of  the  ship  was  not  hav- 
ing much  success  in  reducing  the  up-bow 
attitude  believed  to  exist.  Presumably,  this 
was  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the 
nuclear  group  was  povirlng  several  tons  of 
water  into  the  tanks  aft. 

So  the  non-nuclear  group — since  moving 
water  to  the  forward  trim  tanks  had  not 
produced  the  desired  result — decided  to  put 
water  In  the  forward  ballast  tanks.  What  this 
operation  means  can  best  be  understood  from 
this  comment  by  a  submariner  with  exten- 
sive experience  in  submarine  construction 
and  operation:  "To  put  water  into  a  main 
balleist  tank,  to  a  person  In  submarines.  Is — 
you  don't  do  this  unless  you  want  to  sub- 
merge, or  unless  it  is  a  very  deliberate,  con- 
trolled evolution." 

7:45  p.m.:  The  non-nuclear  group  stopped 
adding  water  to  the  ballast  tanks  in  prepa- 
ration for  their  lunch  break. 

7:50  pjn.:  The  nuclear  group  completed 
their  calibrating  assignment  and  began  to 
empty  the  tanks  aft. 

8  pjn.:  The  non-nuclear  group  left  for 
lunch. 

ST7DDEN  DOWN  ANGLE 

8:30  pjn.:  The  nuclear  group  completed 
emptying  the  water  from  the  after  tanks 
and  a  member  of  the  group  noticed  "a  sud- 
den down  angle  being  taken  by  the  boat. 
At  approximately  the  same  time,  the  non- 
nuclear  group  and  others,  returning  to  the 
ship  for  lunch,  observed  It  down  sharply  at 
the  bow,  with  massive  flooding  taking  placn 
through  several  large  open  hatches. 

8:30  to  8:45  pjn.:  Efforts  made  to  close 
watertight  doors  and  hatches  were  unsuc- 
cessful due  to  lines  and  cables  running 
through  them. 

8:55  p.m.:  "Hie  Guitarro  sank. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  the  relatively 
rapid   emptying   of   the   tanks   aft   was   the 
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final  straw  which  tipped  the  bow  the  last 
fraction  of  an  Inch  needed  for  rapid  flooding 
of  the  sonar  dcune. 

It  also  {^pears  that,  by  flooding  the  for- 
ward ballast  tanks,  the  Eubmarln>>  was  put  in 
a  dive  posture  and  that  what  It  eventually 
did,  therefore,  was  precisely  what  it  bad  been 
designed  to  do— submerge. 

NO  CENTRAL  CONTROL 

What  seems  to  have  been  principally  lack- 
ing at  Mare  Island  was  centralized  control 
and  responsibility  for  all  construction.  A 
memorandum  dated  March  27  describes  a 
meeting  held  on  March  15  at  which  Ouitar- 
ro's  prospective  commanding  officer  urged 
creation  of  a  Mare  Island  agency  that  would 
fulfill  this  function.  According  to  the  mem- 
orandum, the  suggestion  was  opposed  by  the 
shipyard  representatives. 

One  enlightening  paragraph  of  that  mem- 
orandum reads:  "OO  666  (the  proepective 
commanding  officer)  pointed  out  the  need  for 
a  central  controlling  agency  in  the  non-nu- 
clear construction  areas  of  the  ship.  Ship- 
yard representatives  (Lampson  and  Sheldon) 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  shipyard  had 
l>een  in  buslnees  for  a  long  time  without  the 
need  for  such  a  procedure  and  no  one  had 
been  killed  <x  equipment  damaged  yet.  CO 
665  replied  that  they  had  been  lucky." 

On  May   15,  the  eJiipyard's  luck  ran  out. 

Mr.  Stratton "s  suboommlttee  recommended 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  take  "im- 
mediate action"  to  establish  and  enforce 
clearcut  lines  of  responsibility  at  all  con- 
struction yards,  and  to  Instruct  the  Naval 
Ship  Systems  Command  to  "undertake  an 
immediate  and  thorough  survey  of  the  con- 
struction practices  and  procedures  in  effect 
at  all  Navy  shipyards  .  .  ." 

HARD   TO   CHANGE 

Yet  there  Is  evidence  that  even  the  catas- 
trophe of  which  Admiral  Rickover  warned, 
and  which  Guitarro  refM-esented.  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  Inject  into  the  mllltary-lnduB- 
trlal  relationship  those  relatively  simple  ele- 
ments of  communication,  authority  and 
responsibility  necessary  to  prevent  another 
"Guitarro."  Change  comes  hard. 

"What  disturbs  me  most  now,"  said  Mr. 
Stratton,  who  holds  the  rank  of  captain  in 
the  Naval  Reserve,  'is  that  we  had  the  com- 
mander of  the  Ship  Systems  Command  be- 
fore the  committee  the  other  day  (Rear  Ad- 
miral Edward  J.  Fahy),  and  he  didn't  give 
me  a  very  satisfactory  answer  as  to  what 
they  were  doing.  If  anything,  about  our  rec- 
ommendations. I  am  not  aware  that  they 
have,  in  fact,  done  anything  about  them. 

"What  happened  at  Mare  Island  was  that 
no  one  person  was  in  charge  of  the  ship 
and  responsible  for  It.  Oongress  can  ride  herd 
on  the  executive,  can  point  out  that  a  situa- 
tion like  this  needs  to  be  corrected,  but  I 
can't  see  what  legislative  action  needs  to  be 
taken,  and  we  can't  perform  an  executive 
function." 


The   Wasted  Defense  Dollar — III:   Crafts- 
manship Lost  Art? 

(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 

Washington. — On  July  14,  Dr.  Jacques 
Plccard  began  a  1.500-mlle  submerged  drift, 
Florida  to  Massachusetts,  In  the  midget  sub 
Ben  Franklin,  to  study  characteristics  of 
the  northward-flowing  Gulf  Stream. 

Within  the  first  three  days,  almost  half  of 
the  scientific  equipment  aboard,  provided 
by  the  U.S.  Navy,  was  out  of  operation. 

(The  Ben  Franklin  is  expected  to  surface 
today  at  a  point  about  300  miles  southeast 
of  Cape  Cod,  after  drifting  for  nearly  four 
weeks.) 

Captain  T.  K.  Treadwell,  commander,  U.S. 
Naval  Oceanographic  Office,  commenting  on 
failure  of  the  oceanographic  instrumentlon 
that  reduced  scientific  effectiveness  of  this 
$10-«15  million  project  by  50  percent,  sug- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Treadwell  thinks  the  situation  is  Improving, 
in  considerable  measure,  because  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanographlc  Instrumentation  Cen- 
ter's (a  relatively  new  federal  unit  for  test- 
ing U.S -purchased  equipment)  "strong  cam- 
paign." He  said,  "They  are  convincing 
manufacturers  that  they  m\ist  turn  out  qual- 
ity products  and  price  them  at  what  quality 
costs  and  that  if  they  do  not,  we'll  return 
the  products.  It's  working." 

Consequently,  he  believes  that  NOIC  shoiUd 
be  more  broadly  applied  in  government  pro- 
curement. Recent  nationalization  of  the  test- 
ing agency  is  a  step  in  this  direction  and 
its  facilities  now  are  avaUable  to  othci  gov- 
ernment facets — for  example,  the  Btireau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries. 

NOT    OUR    OWN    MASTERS 

He  also  commented  that: 

1.  "We  are  not  our  own  masters  in  choosing 
contractors.  We  are  required  to  give  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  work  to  small  business, 
to  depressed  areas.  I  recall  a  particularly  un- 
fortunate example — a  major  ship  contract 
awarded  to  a  bicycleshop  operation  that 
went  bankrupt,  leaving  three  or  four  rusting, 
half -completed  vessels  and  a  lot  of  litigation. 

2.  "The  necessity  of  accepting  the  low  bid 
often  overrides  our  better  Judgment.  Astro- 
naut John  Glenn,  at  the  lift-off  of  his  his- 
toric triple  orbit  of  the  earth  In  1962.  is  sup- 
posed to  have  reflected:  'Every  component 
was  purchased  at  the  lowest  competaive 
price.'  " 

3.  "In  the  cases  of  perhaps  one  out  of 
four  companies  to  which  we  have  to  allocate 
business,  we  have  serious  misgivings  as  to 
whether  they  can  perform  at  all.  or  at  the 
estimated  price.  In  the  latter  case,  we  know 
well  that  many  companies  underbid  pur- 
posely, figuring  on  making  it  up  on  cost- 
plus  programs." 

4.  "There  ought  to  be  some  fiexlbllity  In 
the  low-bid  principle,  and  on  the  economic 
factors  that  pressure  us  to  place  contracts 
in  certain  areas.  The  principles  are  helpful, 
but  we  balk  at  not  being  able  to  override 
a  decision  if  it  appears  to  us  likely  to  lead 
to  catastrophic  result." 

SMALL    COMPANrES    RELIABLE 

5.  "Some  of  our  best  equipment  comes 
from  small  companies.  There's  less  to  check, 
and  the  boss's  eye  is  everywhere." 

6.  "We're  moving  away  from  the  cost-plus 
contract.  It's  an  open  invitation  to  under- 
bidding and  cost  overrunning.  We're  trying 
now  for  fixed-fee  contracts  or  cost  plus  an 
incentive  fee,  with  the  'plus'  depending  on 
how  well  the  contractor  does  the  work." 

Captain  Treadwell  believes  that  oceanog- 
raphy is  at  a  turning  point  because  "we  are 
beginning  to  stress  its  practical  applica- 
tions" and  that  this  factor  necessarily  will 
force  an  upgrading  in  the  reUabiUty  of  ocean- 
ographlc equipment. 

He  said.  "Prom  now  on.  we  are  not  con- 
cerned with  a  trained  technician,  who  can 
make  Inferior  equipment  work.  We  are  in- 
creasingly concerned  with  merchant  marine 
officers,  fishing  skippers,  and  untrained  work- 
ers in  military  service  operations  who  require 
reliability  of  instrumentation. 

RELIABILITY    NEEDED 

"For  example,  in  introducing  science  into 
the  fishing  fleet,  which  now  is  happening 
we  must  make  the  scientific  tools  as  reliable! 
and  as  accident-prone  as  the  sextant. 

"There  Is  an  economic  incentive  for  the 
manufacturer  in  striving  for  this  kind  of 
quality  for  only  in  producing  items  for  the 
lay  user  is  he  going  to  find  a  mass  market 
There  probably  are  a  hundred  fishing  skip- 
pers for  every  scientist,  and  what  the  fisher- 
man demands  for  a  scientific  supporting  tool 
is  a  rugged,  simple  piece  of  hardware. 

"That  Is  the  direction  in  which  we  must 
go" 
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The  Wasted  Defense  Dollar — IV:  Half  or 

OCEANOGRAPRIC   GEAR  FAULTY 

(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 
Washington. — Oceanographlc  equipment 
purchased  by  the  U.S.  Navy  has  a  failure  rate 
of  from  35  to  50  per  cent,  according  to  the 
National  Oceanographlc  InstrumentaUon 
Center  at  the  Navy  Yard  here. 

These  figures  include  only  "catastrophic" 
failure;  that  is.  something  so  exoenslve  that 
the  Navy  cannot  afford  to  repair  it.  In  suc<j 
cases,  NOIC  returns  the  equipment  tc  the 
manufacturer  with  recommendations  on  how 
to  fix  it,  at  his  own  expense. 

If  the  "catastrophic"  yardstick  were  not 
used,  if  Instead,  every  failure  of  equipment 
tested,  for  whatever  cause,  were  included,  the 
failure  rate  would  "approach  100  per  cent" 
I  asked  an  NOIC  spokesman  "Are  you  say- 
ing that  every  piece  of  oceanographlc  equip- 
ment  you  test  here  has  something  wrong 
with  it  that  prevents  it  from  doing  what  its 
manufacturer  said  it  would?" 

"Yes."  he  replied,  "either  a  repair  or  an 
adjustment  is  necessary;  for  the  most  part. 
something  that  should  be  done,  or  should 
have  been  done  by  the  manufacturer." 

He  added.  "Personally.  I  think  any  failure, 
for  major  or  minor  cause,  is  'catastrophic'  if 
it  prevents  you  from  using  the  Instrument." 
NOIC.  initially  a  Navy  operation  and  only 
recently  nationalized,  is  unique  in  the  mili- 
tary-industrial relationship  but  the  indica- 
tions are  that  its  function — testing  equip, 
ment  to  spot  poor  quality — ought  to  be 
broadly  emulated  in  government. 

$250,000    PER    MONTH 

This  agency  examines  $250,000  worth  of 
oceanographlc  equipment  per  month,  and  an 
official  commented,  "I  would  hate  to  think 
how  much  defective  gear  the  Navy  accepted 
before  we  began  this  operation  four  years 
ago.  Frankly,  all  of  it  may  have  been  defec- 
tive." 

Moreover,  NOIC  publishes  a  widely  distrib- 
uted fact  sheet  identifying  the  equipment 
tested,  and  noting  its  failures,  whether  or 
not  the  manufacturer  decides  to  make  its 
recommended  repairs  or  improvements.  This 
is  creating  a  new  atmosphere  of  healthy 
skepticism  summed  up  by  one  NOIC  staff 
member  who  remarked,  "We're  Just  saying, 
•Don't  necessarily  believe  the  performance 
claims  in  the  manufacturer's  brochure.'  " 

Involved  in  this  testing  are  products  cre- 
ated by  fewer  than  100  companies,  supplying 
government  oceanographlc  needs  in  a  rela- 
tively non-competitive  situation. 

The  equipment  failure  rate  is  increasing, 
officials  agree,  but  they  differ  as  to  the  reason. 

One  official  suggested  it  is  because  the  In- 
strumentation required  is  more  complicated. 
He  said  that  "practically  all  the  companies" 
supplying  this  type  of  gear  to  the  Navy 
would  "be  dropped  "  if  it  were  policy  to  ex- 
clude firms  that  had  had  one  or  more  fail- 
ures in  their  product. 


UNIQtTE    REQtnREMENTS 

But  In  defending  industry,  he  added  that 
the  government  has  "unique  requirements, 
special  demands,"  and  the  manufacturer  has 
limited  research  and  development  capabill- 

Referrlng  to  companies  that  repeatedly 
produce  a  poor  product,  he  said,  "Part  of  this 
is  due  to  lack  of  official  continuity.  The  peo- 
ple who  evaluate  a  company's  ability  to  pro- 
duce are  not  responsible  for  its  capability 
or  output  If  it  gets  a  contract.  The  people 
who  must  use  the  equipment  are  not  the 
ones  who  decide  whether  the  company  is 
capable  of  making  it." 

An  interesting  development  is  the  fact  that 
the  NOIC  program  is  generally  acceptable  to 
Industry,  which  finds  its  tests  and  recom- 
mendations helpful  in  the  Improvement  of 
product,  and  which,  in  the  words  of  one 
engineer,  "usually  is  wUllng  to  take  a  piece 
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of  gear  back  100  times  when  we  tell  them 
whafs  wrong  with  it,  and  what  they  ought 
to  do  about  it." 

NOIC,  with  an  annual  budget  of  $1.3  mil- 
lion and  a  staff  of  60,  undoubtedly  is  saving 
thousands  of  dollars,  breakdowns  and  loss  of 
man-hours.  Could  this  Navy-oriented  pro- 
gram be  generally  applied  to  the  military- 
industrial  relationship,  with  resultant  bene- 
fit to  taxpayers  and  the  military? 

WOULDN'T    ACCEPT 

Replied  the  NOIC  spokesman  with  a  wry 
smile:  "It  would  be  murder  all  the  way  for 
the  other  services,"  presumably  meaning  that 
neither  the  military  (the  Defense  Depart- 
ment)   nor  major  industry  would  accept  It. 

It  is  only  fair  to  note  that  the  military's 
more  sophisticated  demands  are  not  wholly 
responsible  for  the  oceanographlc  equipment 
failure  rate. 

One  Navy  Oceanographlc  Office  staf  mem- 
ber offered  these  comments  and  examples: 

1.  Much  workmanship  is  "pathetic"  be- 
cause of  lack  of  industry  quality  control  and 
it  has  been  '•sliding  downhill"  in  recent 
years.  Item:  Long  screws  instead  of  short 
screws  were  furnished  with  a  salinity  and 
depth  measuring  device.  When  tightened, 
they  ■•cut  right  through  the  plastic  coating 
on  the  capacitors,  and  blew  up  the  whole 
power  supply." 

2.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  companies  supply- 
ing Navy  oceanographlc  equipment  have  a 
"consistently  low  performance  rate,  but  we 
have  to  take  the  low  bidder  even  if  we  know 
he  can't  perform." 

3.  Instruction  manuals,  "never  updated," 
frequently  are  behind  the  model  of  the 
equipment  produced. 

LATE    DELIVERY 

4.  A  measuring  system,  part  of  a  $440,000 
contract  was  nine  months  late  in  delivery. 
When  it  arrived,  it  was  damaged,  because  it 
had  been  improperly  packed,  and  the  units 
had  to  be  returned.  Three  months  later,  the 
factory  returned  one  of  the  units,  with  parts 
missing.  Later,  the  parts  were  supplied  upon 
request,  but  manuals  lor  assembly  and  usage 
still  have  not  arrived,  and  "this  gear  is  sup- 
posed to  go  on  a  ship  in  two  weeks."  Con- 
sidering that  It  costs  the  Navy  $4,00O-$5,00O 
per  day  to  operate  a  ship,  this  fiasco  repre- 
sents a  lot  of  working  ship-days  lost. 

Incidentally,  a  unit  of  this  system— char- 
acterized by  poor  workmanship — was  run  for 
one  week,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was 
"completely  Inoperative." 

5.  Said  the  staff  member,  "I  went  to  one 
plant  that  we  buy  from.  I  looked  at  the  gear 
and  said  'You  ought  to  reject  these  items."  A 
plant  supervisor  said  to  me,  'I  could  reject 
them  this  morning,  and  they'd  be  turned 
back  to  me  by  my  supervisors  for  shipment 
by  tonight."  " 

On  another  occasion,  the  Navy  staffer  said, 
"At  one  company.  I  looked  at  18  current 
meters  that  were  ready  to  roll  down  the  line 
on  their  way  to  the  Navy.  I  rejected  all  of 
them,  for  bad  solder  connections,  after  they 
had  been  OKd  by  the  company  representa- 
tive. I  think  good  quality  control  could 
knock  down  our  rejection  rate  to  maybe  10 
per  cent." 

EXCERPTS   FROM    LETTERS 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  letters 
written  by  NOIC  to  manufacturers  supplying 
oceanographlc  equipment  to  the  Navy: 

"Before  an  acceptance  test  of  the  unit 
could  be  performed,  these  actions  had  to 
be  accomplished : 

"1.  The  gearing  in  the  depth  channel  of 
the  recorder  was  very  noisy  and  had  to  be 
adjusted; 

"2.  The  guide  rod  that  supports  the  chart 
paper  was  loose  in  the  case  and  had  to  be 
reinstalled   and   secured    in   place; 

"3.  The  gears  In  the  salinity  channel  were 
not  meshing;    these  had  to  be  readjusted; 

"4.  The  cabling  for  the  sensor  input  con- 
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nectlons  In  the  rear  of  the  recorder  were 
reversed  and  Improperly  marked  as  listed  in 
the  Instruction  manual." 

And  in  a  second  letter: 

"The  regulated  power  supply  was  lying 
loose  inside  of  the  cabinet.  This  was  due  to 
the  holding  brackets  breaking  loose; 

"The  continuous  balance  unit  has  one 
holding  bracket  broken  loose. 

"The  bracket  holding  the  torold  Is  bent. 

"The  machine  screws  for  fastening  the 
power  supply  and  the  continuous  balance 
chassis  were  found  loose  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cabinet. 

"The  holding  bracket  for  the  power  sup- 
ply was  broken  loose. 

"The  holding  flange  on  the  continuous 
balance  chassis  is  bent. 

"The  socket  for  the  converter  on  the  con- 
tinuous balance  unit  Is  broken  loose  and 
damaged." 

And  in  a  third  letter,  "The  (equipment) 
was  received  damaged  because  the  crate  was 
not  marked  'Handle  In  horizontal  position' 
although  it  was  clearly  intended  to  be  han- 
dled that  way.'" 

And  the  fourth  letter  was  from  a  manu- 
facturer to  the  Navy:  "Please  forgive  our 
oversight  in  falling  to  complete  calibration 
tables  provided  with  the  equipment  you 
ordered."  This  was  in  response  to  an  NOIC 
complaint. 

"This  sort  of  thing  Is  frequent."  com- 
mented the  staff  member.  "It  goes  on  all  the 
time,  and  as  small,  new  companies  come 
Into  the  field,  attracted  by  the  increased 
amount  of  oceanographlc  funds  available, 
the  rate  of  equipment  failure  is  bound  to 
go  up." 
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The    Wasted    Defense    Dollar — V:    House 

Unft  Has  Remedy 

(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 

Washington. — The  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  on  Aug.  6.  ap- 
proved a  bill  that  could  transform  pracUces 
and  policies  of  the  federal  government's  $50- 
billion-a-year  procurement  program. 

Essentially,  the  measure,  H.R.  474,  proposes 
establishment  of  a  federal  conrnilsslon  on 
procurement,  patterned  after  the  so-called 
"Hoover  Commissions."  These  latter,  con- 
sisting of  members  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
plus  outside  experts,  were  established  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  operations  of  the 
Executive  Branch  and  making  recommenda- 
tions for  Improvement  to  the  Congress. 

Due  to  the  congressional  recess,  there  will 
be  no  opportunity  for  House  floor  action 
until  after  Labor  Day,  assuming  the  Rules 
Committee  clears  the  bill. 

The  architect  of  H.R.  474  U  California 
Democrat  Chet  Hollfield,  who,  as  a  17-year 
member  of  the  House  Military  Operations 
Subcommittee,  has  long  been  concerned  with 
armed  services  procurement  procedures, 
which  amount  to  at  least  65-70  per  cent  of 
total  procurement  funds  sp>ent. 

HEARINGS    conducted 

Mr.  Holifleld,  now  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, for  two  years  has  been  conduct- 
ing hearings  on  his  bill  and  the  parade  of 
civilian  and  military  witnesses — a  virtual 
Who's  Who  of  the  Capitol  and  Pentagon — 
has  contributed  expert  testimony  filling  five 
published  volumes. 

In  an  Interview  with  The  Standard-Times, 
Mr.  Hollfield  who  was  a  House  member  of 
the  second  Hoover  Commission,  predicted 
that  the  Operations  Committee  would  re- 
port favorably  on  his  measure,  that  It  will 
be  passed  by  the  House  before  the  end  of  this 
session  of  Congress,  and  added.  "It  Is  pos- 
sible It  also  will  pass  the  Senate  in  this  ses- 
sion; if  not.  it  will  be  on  the  agenda  for  1970 
action  by  that  chamber.  I  am  confident  It 
will  become  law  before  the  end  of  the  91st 
Congress." 

The  commission  propwsed  by  HJl.  474  dif- 


fers from  the  Hoover  Commissions  In  two 
respects.  First.  Its  role  would  be  confined  to 
a  study  of  procurement  only — In  Mr.  HoU- 
field's  words,  "the  many  methods  by  which 
government  dollars  are  transferred  to  private 
Industry." 

Second,  in  addition  to  members  from  the 
House,  Senate  and'  civilian  sector,  it  would 
Include  as  a  working  member  the  comptroller 
general  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  because  the  comptroller  is  the  ad- 
ministrative head  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  which  has  the  function  of  making 
post-audit  investigations  of  government  ex- 
penditures, with  a  view  toward  standardizing 
and  improving  the  federal  systems  of  ac- 
counting and  bookkeeping. 

rirrr  reorganizations 

Mr.  Hollfield,  who  as  chairman  of  a  gov- 
ernment operations  sub-committee  has  "han- 
dled more  than  50  presidential  reorganiza- 
tion plans,  most  of  which  became  law."  noted 
that  GAO  and  its  6,000-7,000  skilled  investi- 
gators, accountants  and  lawyers  are  ""looked 
upon  as  an  arm  of  Congress,  and  are  answer- 
able t5  us,  r.ither  than  the  Executive." 

He  feels  that  without  GAO's  help,  the  Con- 
gress would  be  largely  helpless  in  this  area, 
because  "it  fills  the  deficiency  gap  which 
Congress  is  resjjonslble  for  In  not  developing 
a  large,  competent  staff  for  each  committee." 

The  Californian  believes,  as  does  Admiral 
Rlckover.  that  "it  is  basically  the  responsi- 
bility of  Congress  that  efficiency  obtain  in 
the  Executive  Branch."  He  referred  to  the 
1946  Reorganization  Act,  which  directs  each 
committee  of  (X>ngress  to  oversee  the  appli- 
cation of  laws  it  passes,  and  to  oversee  the 
agencies  within  the  committee's  Jurisdiction, 
for  the  puropse  of  observing  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  the  Executive  operation. 

Conamented  Mr.  Hollfield.  "•This  Is  a  basic 
operational  respKjnsibility  of  Congress.  Prin- 
cipally, the  committees  of  Congress  have 
failed  to  perform  this  Job  of  oversight  which 
Congress"  own  laws  require  it  to  do, 

effort  made 

"An  effort  is  being  made,  but  the  effort  Is 
not  enough,  nor  have  the  committees 
equipped  themselves  with  adequate  staff  to 
do  the  continuous  Job  of  oversight." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  i>ost-audlt 
function  of  GAO  should  be  enlarged  to  in- 
clude running  audits  or  current  scrutiny  of 
programs  of  procurement  in  the  Executive 
Branch.  Mr.  Hollfield  commented,  •'In  my 
opinion  this  step  will  be  taken  before  very 
long." 

(On  Aug.  7,  the  Senate  voted  to  make  ma- 
jor Pentagon  contracts  for  weapons  subject 
to  the  Independent  scrutiny  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  The  action  was  taken  by  a 
one-vote  margin  over  the  strenuous  opposi- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  John  C.  Stennls,  Demo- 
crat, of  Mississippi. 

(To  amount  to  more  than  a  symbolic  as- 
sertion of  the  congressional  control  over 
the  Pentagon  this  action,  sponsored  by  Sen. 
Richard  S.  Schwelker,  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
House,  but  there  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, which  will  oppose  it,  is  more  gener- 
ally influential  with  the  membership.) 

'"The  committees  of  Congress  are  calling 
on  the  GAO  much  more  often  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  multi-year  procure- 
ment programs  while  they  are  in  operation, 
rather  than  waiting,  as  heretofore,  to  ftost- 
audit  the  programs  after  they  are  com- 
pleted," Mr.  Hollfield  added. 

Speclflcally  with  regard  to  military  pro- 
curement, the  veteran  West  Coast  lawmaker 
made  these  points: 

1.  Military  procurement  problems  are 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  men  In 
uniform  can  overrule  decisions  which  the 
Civil  Service  personnel  in  their  depart- 
ments— who  have  more  continuity  of  serv- 
ice and  more  experience — have  made; 
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LESS    ROTATION 

a.  The  MUltiry  Operations  subcommittee 
repeatedly  has  recommended  that  there  be 
a  cadre  of  "Infhouse"  military  people  who 
are  not  subjecti  to  rotation,  but  who  are  re- 
tained In  a  department  of  procurement,  be- 
ing given  for  t)tat  service  the  same  periodic 
promotions  as  those  who  are  rotated. 

■Until  this  is  done,"  said  HoUfleld.  "we  will 
never  have  the  efficiency  we  should  have  In 
Department  of  ^Defense  procurement. 

"As  we  get  liito  more  complex  and  tech- 
nical flelds  of  qefense  hardware,  it  becomes 
more  necessaryi  than  ever  that  we  develop 
top-caliber  expertise  in  buying.  To  develop 
this  requires  trailning  in  the  scientific  discip- 
lines involved  (iven  to  the  point  of  having 
scientific  degrees.  It  requires  expert  engi- 
neering capabllty  and  specialized  business 
and    fiscal    trail  ing. 

"What  I  am  essentially  advocating  is  that 
government  pro;urement  personnel  have  the 
same  time  of  specialized  training  which  ob- 
tains in  compai-able  positions  in  the  busi- 
ness world,"  th(!  West  Coast  legislator  con- 
cluded. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Jacob  W.  Bonnett,  of  Baltimore,  and  five 
brothers.  Stall  Sgt.  James  H.  Bonnett,  U8AF 
(Ret.),  John  H.  Bonnett,  Jacob  W.  Bonnett 
and  Dennis  Bonnett,  all  of  Baltimore,  and 
SK  1  William  R.  Bonnett,  USN,  of  Washing- 
ton. 


MY  DOMAIN 


September  9,  1969 

Proudly  wutch  the  guard  in  measured  step 
honoring  The  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Sol- 
dier— eternally. 

I  want  you  all  to  come  visit  my  domain 
Make  yourself  at  home.  You  hear?  Treat  it 
as  though  It  were  your  very  own,  because 
It  Is — you  know!  Ood  Bless  America! 


MARYLANTi  MARINE  KILLED  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON. 


CI^RENCE  D.  LONG 

^r    MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  8.  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Cpl.  George  F.  Bonnett,  a  fine  young 
man  from  Maiyland  was  recently  killed 
in  Vietnam.  1  wish  to  commend  the 
courage  of  this  young  man  and  to  honor 
his  memory  bjf  including  the  following 
article  in  the  RtcoRD : 
[From    the   Bait  more   Sun,   Aug.   27,    1969] 

Mass  Schzdttlk  >  Tomokbow  for  BON»rrrT, 
Viet  Casualty 

A  requiem  ma  is  for  Lance  Cpl.  George  P. 
Bonnett,  a  Bait  more  marine  who  died  of 
wounds  received  while  leading  a  patrol  in 
Vietnam,  will  b(i  offered  at  9  A.M.  tomor- 
row In  St  Domliilcs  Church,  Hartford  road 
and  Gibbons  avenue. 

Corporal  Bonnett,  who  was  19,  was  seri- 
ously wounded  August  12  while  leading  a 
reconnaissance  patrol.  Corporal  Bonnett 's 
parents  received  a  telegram  last  Sunday  In- 
forming them  thfct  their  son  died  August  16. 
Corporal  Bonnett  was  born  In  Baltimore 
and  attended  Archbishop  Curley  High  School. 
He  enlisted  in  the  Marines  a  month  after 
he  graduated  In  June,  1968. 

He  received  basic  training  at  Parrls  Is- 
land, S.C.,  Eind  parachute  and  reconnaissance 
training  at  Camfa  Lejeune.  N.C.,  and  Port 
Bennlng,  Ga.  Ha  was  sent  to  Vietnam  in 
January. 

Corporal  Bonnfctt  was  fluent  In  French, 
and  received  special  training  last  May  in  the 
Vietnamese  langiiage.  He  was  in  the  Marine 
Corp's  Combined  Action  Program,  In  which 
he  helped  Instruet  Vietnamese  soldiers. 

In  a  letter  written  in  February  to  his  sis- 
ter. Mrs.  Irene  Mogavero,  Corporal  Bonnett 
expressed  the  hooe  that  the  war  would  end 
before  his  nephe|vs  were  of  age. 

Corporal  Bonnett  wrote:  "It's  not  a  pleas- 
ant experience  seplng  a  man  torn  apart  by 
a  bullet  or  a  fragment  of  a  mine;  it's  not 
fun  to  take  wha^s  left  of  your  friend  and 
let  him  lay  there!  until  the  chopper  comes. 
"I  hope  they  niver  have  to  see  or  feel  or 
experience  what  I  have.  It  opens  your  eyes 
to  reality.  You're  lucky  to  be  alive  and  In 
the  U.S. 

"But,  on  the  ofcher  hand,  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  Vietnam  somewhere,  sovneplace, 
and  always  a  unl\iersal  soldier." 

Besides  his  sist«r.  Corporal  Bennett's  sur- 
vivors   include    hlk    parents,    Mr.    and   Mrs. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
impressive  and  imaginative  description 
of  our  great  land  written  by  the  Pox 
College  Creative  Writing  Class  has  just 
come  to  my  attention  and  I  Insert  it  into 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  an  example  of 
the  iJride  and  healthy  appreciation  that 
Americans  should  have  for  our  coimtry. 
The  description  speaks  for  itself,  as 
follows : 

My  Domain 

In  my  domain,  I  have  the  greatest  art 
collection  in  the  history  of  mankind.  I  can 
say  that  someone  knows  and  practices  the 
art  of  basket-weaving,  of  tuning  a  piano,  or 
even  hitting  a  home  run.  In  my  domain  there 
are  many  arts — as  many  as  there  are  kinds 
of  deliberate,  specialized  activities  In  which 
one  may  engage. 

In  my  libraries,  I  have  more  books  than 
were  printed  In  the  entire  history  of  the 
world,  up  until  the  nineteenth  century. 

I  have  forest  preserves  and  parks  greater 
than  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  ancient,  medie- 
val, yes — and  modern  times. 

Noah  was  a  piker!  Noah  had  two  members 
of  every  specie  of  every  animal  known  to 
man.  I  have  a  dozen  of  every  specie.  Why 
I  have  hundreds  of  every  specie  In  my 
domain. 

In  my  preserves  I  have  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  ducks^Mallards.  Pintails,  the  green- 
and  the  blue-winged  Teal.  Canadian  Honkers 
arrive  every  fall  in  gigantic  formations— by 
the  thousands.  In  my  southern  preserves  are 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  birds — an  extrava- 
ganza in  color. 

I  ha\'e  trees  now  growing  in  my  forests  that 
were  growing  when  Christ  walked  the 
Earth.  Why  I  have  glaciers  sliding  down  to 
the  seas  that  have  been  sliding  for  millions  of 
years. 

I  have  thousands  of  miles  of  rivers,  sea- 
shores, lakes — beautiful  lakes  of  unknown 
nimibers — waterfalls,  and  mountains  of 
forests. 

My  holdings  overlook  the  giants  In  Indus- 
try, education,  and  commerce — millions  of 
fertile  square  miles,  wheatlands,  coal  mines, 
and  steel  plants.  It  fairly  makes  me  burst 
with  pride. 

My  domain  stretches  from  the  rock-bound 
coast  of  Maine,  past  the  sunny  strands  of 
California,  to  the  golden  beaches  of  Walkiki, 
from  the  frozen  tundras  of  Alaska,  to  the 
Florida  Everglades. 

My  schools  are  the  greatest,  my  churches 
are  the  grandest!  That's  my  domain. 

Always — my  Community  Newspapers  ac- 
centuate the  positive. 

The  vast  majority  of  my  people  are  in- 
dustrious, upright,  honest,  and  hard  work- 
ing. They  have  the  qualities  and  charactw- 
istlcs  that  have  made  my  domain  the  great- 
est In  the  world. 

You  should  see  my  western  wonderland — 
the  home  of  the  geyser,  the  glacier  and  the 
Grand  Canyon.  You  should  feel  the  abysmal 
loneliness  of  Padre  Island  and  visit  Aransas 
Pass — the  home  of  the  Whooping  Crane. 
Stand  with  me  In  the  Alamo,  ride  through 
the  Cumberland  Gap,  travel  the  Skyway  to 
Valley  Forge  and  Independence  Hall.  Weep 
with  me  at  the  foot  of  Lincoln's  Monument. 


THE  LITERATURE  OP  CAMPUS 
CONFLICT 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or   CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr,  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  indica- 
tive of  the  current  concern  about  con- 
flict on  our  campuses  and  about  unrest 
and  alienation  in  our  young  people  is  a 
marked  increase  in  the  literature  on  the 
subject. 

Recently,  in  the  San  Francisco  Chroni- 
cle, one  of  my  constituents.  Mr.  Claude 
Ury.  reviewed  four  books  on  this  impor- 
tant subject.  I  think  that  these  reviews 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  Congress  and  I 
include  them  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Student  Contxict,  Strategy,  a  Show  of 
Power 
(Reviewed  by  Claude  M.  Ury) 
{Book  reviews:   "Conflict  of  Generations," 
by  Lewis  Feuer.  Basic  Books;   $12.50;   "Con- 
frontation on  Campus,"  the  Columbia  Pat- 
tern for  the  New  Protest.  By  Joanne  Grant. 
New     American      Library      (paperback,     95 
cents);    "Students   Without   Teachers,"   the 
Crisis  in  the  University.  By  Harold  Taylor. 
McGraw-Hill;  $7.95;  "Student  Power,"  Prob- 
lems, Diagnosis  and  Action.  Edited  by  Alex- 
ander Cockbiu-n  and  Robin  Blackburn.  Pen- 
guin Books  (paperback,  $1.25).) 

Confrontation  in  the  colleges  acroes  the 
nation  are  becoming  more  frequent  and  in- 
creasingly militant.  They  are  no  longer 
merely  demonstrations  for  demands;  they  are 
also  a  show  of  power.  Conunon  characteristics 
of  these  rebellions  since  Columbus  include 
occupation  of  buildings,  the  Involvement  of 
community  people,  fighting  police,  reluc- 
tance to  negotiate.  This  last  has  had  the 
anticipated  effect  of  genuine  confrontation— 
that  is,  the  power  of  the  students  versus  the 
power  of  the  trustees  and  of  putting  pro- 
fessors up  against  the  wall. 

Feuer's  book  is  the  most  definitive  study 
on  student  movements.  He  surveys  student 
movements  in  more  than  20  nations,  with 
particular  attention  to  Russia.  Bosnia  and 
Germany  in  the  19th  Century  and  Japan  and 
the  United  States  in  the  20th. 

"The  pattern  is  the  same  in  practically 
every  country,"  said  Feuer,  who  is  Professor 
of  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

"The  movement,  is  rooted  In  altruism,  a 
concern  for  establishing  community  and 
overcoming  alienation.  It  begins  by  celebrat- 
ing liberal  democratic  values  and  usually 
ends  by  discrediting  those  values  for  the 
whole  society." 

The  movements.  Feuer  said,  are  typically 
led  by  young  men  who  have  had  particular 
problems  with  their  fathers. 

"You  can  see  this."  he  went  on,  "in  one 
movement  after  another";  Karl  Pollen,  the 
key  figure  In  the  Prussian  movement;  Gavrllo 
Princlp.  who  assassinated  the  archduke, 
down  to  Mao  Tse-Tung  and  leaders  of  Amer- 
ican movements. 

"These  leaders  read  out  to  students  in 
whom  the  problem  is  more  attenuated.  Then 
at  some  crisis — let's  say  the  arrival  of  police 
on  campus — the  leaders  appeal  to  genera- 
tional solidarity  and  the  struggle  is  finally 
revealed  In  its  aspect." 

The  Grant  volume  assesses  in  great  detail 
the  events  leading  to  the  Columbia  protest 
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and  compares  it  to  other  student  revolts  na- 
tionwide. 

Before  Columbia  the  pattern  of  taking 
buildings  had  been  established  In  several 
other  schools  beginning  with  the  Berkeley 
Free  Speech  Movement  at  the  University  of 
California  in  1964.  At  that  time  most  ob- 
servers tended  to  view  the  demonstrations 
as  a  Berkeley  problem  and  to  analyze  the 
causes  as  related  to  that  institution.  Since 
then  each  campus  outburst  has  been  seen  as 
peculiar  to  the  campus  on  which  it  occurred. 

At  Columbia  the  students  attempted  to 
force  the  faculty  as  a  whole  to  take  a  stand, 
but  succeeded  only  In  the  lesser  goal  of  ex- 
posing the  faculty  as  unable  or  unwilling  to 
separate  itself  from  the  Institution  and  the 
faculty's  stake  in  it. 

the  revolution 

Taylor's  book  is  about  the  student  revolu- 
tion— how  It  started,  what  It  means,  and 
where  it  is  going.  With  a  sense  of  reasoned 
urgency,  Taylor  argues  that  students  In  the 
United  States  and  abroad  are  major  agente 
of  social  change,  and  that  the  universities 
must  be  reformed  In  ways  which  can  give  to 
student  talente  and  energies  a  chance  for 
expression  in  political,  social,  and  cultural 
action.  At  present,  the  students  are  without 
teachers  to  whom  they  can  give  their  loyalty, 
respect,  and  trust.  They  have  accordingly 
turned  to  one  another  for  the  Intellectual 
and  moral  leadership  they  fail  to  find  in  the 
university  and  the  social  system  it  represente. 

.\fter  describing  the  character  and  history 
of  the  student  movement,  the  author  analy- 
zes the  relations  between  the  mass  culture 
and  the  educational  elites,  the  nature  of  the 
present  university  crisis,  the  causes  of  stu- 
dent unrest,  and  the  philosophy  of  education 
now  dominant  In  American  Institutions  of 
learning.  He  urges  a  return  to  progressive- 
ism  in  educational  thought  and  action.  The 
longest  section  of  the  book,  the  Reform  of 
Mass  Education,  presents  a  series  of  con- 
crete recommendations  for  reforming  the 
sy:stem  of  teaching  and  learning  to  restore 
a  sense  of  purpose  and  relevance  xi  the  work 
and  students  and  teachers  in  the  schools  and 
colleges. 

Taylor  cities  the  Instrument  of  educatirnal 
change  developed  by  San  FYancisco  State 
College  studente  In  their  experimental  col- 
lege with  the  result  that  the  curriculum  of 
the  entire  Institution  has  been  enriched 

The  Cockburn  and  Blackburn  study,  pub 
lished  in  cooperation  with  the  New  Left  Re- 
view, examines  the  real  nature  and  intarna- 
tlonal  implications  of  student  activism  In 
Britain.  Students  have  piecemeal  grievances 
over  Jlscipline,  examinations  and  granta. 
What  is  wrong  with  established  student  or- 
ganizations? How  does  the  student  differ  in 


the  established  universities,  in  art  colleges 
and  in  teacher  training  colleges?  And  most 
Important  since  studente  are  often  accused 
of  fomenting  anarchy,  what  Is  the  strategy 
for  the  future? 


CONGRESS  CAN  HELP  SAVE  THE  BAY 
AND  DELTA 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALIPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  popular 
effort  to  protect  and  preserve  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  its  estuary,  and  the  Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin  River  Delta  from 
probable  ecological  disaster  by  the 
planned  diversion  of  some  80  percent  of 
this  system's  normal  fresh  water  inflows 
is  gaining  widespread  support  and 
publicity. 

Instrumental  in  this  effort  is  the  effec- 
tive contribution  of  the  area  press.  An 
example  of  that  support  is  an  excellent 
editorial  that  appeared  in  the  August 
26,  1969,  edition  of  the  Antioch  Ledger 
of  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  to  enter 
this  editorial,  "Congress  Can  Help  Save 
the  Delta,"  in  the  Record  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  Members  of  Congress : 

Congress  Can  Help  Save  the  Delta 

Contra  Costa  County's  fight  to  preserve  the 
quality  of  Delta  waters  Is  a  long,  compli- 
cated battle,  but  it  appears  that  momentum 
may  be  picking  up. 

The  recently  concluded  Congressional 
Committee  hearings  are  just  a  small  chapter 
in  the  long  saga,  but  they  could  well  prove 
to  be  a  significant  turning  point. 

When  the  Coramftc!  on  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resour  es  stu  ies  all  the  testimony 
before  it  and  comes  up  with  a  recommenda- 
tion, we  expect  them  to  reasonably  decide 
that  theie  must  be  more  safeguards  to  the 
Delta  before  the  Peripheral  Canal  Is  built. 

We  expect  that  the  testimony  of  oceanog- 
raphers,  marine  biologists,  and  other  water 
experts  will  o^  erilde  the  obviously  conflicting 
testimony  of  \<'llllam  GianelU,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Water  Resources. 

The  committee,  and  Congress  as  a  whole, 
is  In  a  better  position  to  assess  the  situation 
m  the  Delta  than  Glanelli,  or,  frankly.  Contra 
Costa  County  officials. 


Let's  face  It,  Glanelli.  if  given  a  choice  be- 
tween  fulfilling  contracted   water  deliveries 
south  and  preserving  the  Delta,  he  would  be 
exp>ected  to  choose  the  former. 
That's  his  job. 

In  the  same  light,  Contra  Costa  County 
officials.  If  given  the  same  choice,  would  elect 
to  save  the  Delta  and  let  the  State  Water 
Project  fail. 
It's  our  water. 

We  expect  Congress  can  look  at  the  prob- 
lem from  an  over-all  viewpoint,  and  demand 
a  reasonable  solution  through  ita  control  over 
the  federal  purse-strings. 

The  over-riding  principle  In  this  water  de- 
bate Is  that  you  may  take  excess  waters  from 
one  area  to  help  another. 

No  one  will  argue  that  we  don't  have  excess 
waters.  The  flooding  of  Sherman  Island  Is 
positive  proof  that  there  are  years  when 
Northern  California  has  too  much  water. 

But  the  application  of  this  principle  de- 
mands that  you  do  not  degrade  the  water  of 
an  area  by  shipping  out  anything  but  the 
excess  water. 
This  Is  what  the  debate  Is  about. 
Contra  Costa  County  has  maintained  that 
the  Peripheral  Canal  can  benefit  the  Delta 
waters  if  operated  properly. 

But  the  phrase  "If  operated  properly"  Is 
the  key. 

The  Peripheral  Canal  will  not  be  "oper- 
ated properly"  if  outflows  of  1,800  cubic  feet 
per  second  are  used  to  maintam  the  quality 
of  the  Delta  and  San  Francisco  Bay  waters. 
The  expert.  Impartial  testimony  bears  that 
out,  Glanelll's  opinions  to  the  contrary. 

Yet  it  is  exactly  by  those  standards  that 
the  Peripheral  Canal  is  proposed  to  be  oper- 
ated, as  outlined  in  the  1965  Memorandum 
of  Understanding. 

Those  standards  may  be  raised  after  state 
hearings  on  water  righta  currently  conducted 
in  Sacramento  are  finished,  but  the  balance 
of  power,  and  the  votes.  In  California  rest  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

We  hope  adequate  water  quality  safeguards 
are  established  for  our  waters,  so  that  the 
federal  government  will  not  have  to  do  what 
the  state  should  do  for  Itself. 

We  do  not  think  the  State  Water  Project, 
with  $2.8  biUlon  tied  up  already,  should  be 
stopped. 

But  if  adequate  safeguards  are  not  adopted 
for  the  Delta,  enforceable  in  covu-t,  then 
there  appears  to  be  no  alternative  but  to  halt 
the  project  by  whatever  means  necessary. 

And  one  of  those  means  is  the  Congress 
refusing  to  participate  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Bay-Delta  water  system  by  paying  for 
half  of  the  Peripheral  Canal,  as  presently 
proposed. 


SENATE— Tuesday,  September  9,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.ra.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  Un.,  offered  the  following 

prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  as  on  this  day  we  offer 
our  tribute  of  esteem  and  affection  for 
our  fallen  colleague,  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen,  may  Thy  grace  be  sufiBcient  tor 
all  our  needs. 

Surroimd  all  who  are  near  and  dear  to 
him  with  ministries  of  comfort  and  heal- 
ing. And  to  us  give  Thy  peace. 

Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
adopted  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Hon.  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen.  late  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  11039)  to 
amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75 
Stat.  612),  as  amended,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  11039)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612), 
as  amended,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  a£axed  his  signature  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  7206)  to  adjust  the  salaries  of 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
and  certain  oflftcers  of  Congress,  and  it 
was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


DEATH  OF  SENATOR  EVERETT 
McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  two  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  531 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives accepte  the  Invitation  of  the  Senate  to 
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attend  memorial  services  for  the  Honorable 
Everett  McKlnlley  Dlrksen  In  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  on  Tueaday,  September  9,  1969, 
at  12  o'clock  n(ion. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate. 

I  H    Res.  532 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow^of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Everett  MoKlnley  Dlrksen,  a  Senator  of 
the  United  Statjes  from  the  State  of  lUlnols. 

Resolved.  Th^t  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutlonk  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  ip  the  family  of  the  deceased 
Senator. 

Resolved.  Th^t  a  committee  of  thirty-two 
Members  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  Join  Bie  committee  appointed  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved.  Thai  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  4f  the  deceased,  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  other  words,  the 
Senate  will  not  meet  on  Thursday,  so  that 
those  of  us  who  wish  to  do  so — and  I  am 
among  them — will  be  able  to  attend  the 
funeral  services  for  our  late  and  beloved 
colleague.  Senator  Dirksen,  at  Pekin,  111. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington),  the  3-hour  limitation  will 
go  into  effect,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided, as  previously  agreed  to  last  week. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 


Mr.  MANS 
unanimous  co 
the  Journal  o 
dev.   fieptemb 
with. 

The  VICE 
jection,  t  is  so 


E  JOURNAL 

:eld.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
lent  that  the  reading  of 
the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
tr  8,    1969,   be   dispensed 

ESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
rdered. 


TRANSACtnON  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  content  that  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  td  exceed  20  minutes,  with 
a  limitation  of  3  minutes  to  statements 
made  by  Members  during  that  period. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOl 
SENAT^ 

Mr.  MANSFI 
unanimous  con, 
returns  from  i 
of  the  Chair,  t 
from  Missouri 
ognized  for  not 

The  VICE  P 
jection,  it  is  so 


RECOGNITION  OF 
•R  SYMINGTON 

;LD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
int  that,  after  the  Senate 
recess  subject  to  the  call 
e  distinguished  Senator 
Mr.  Symington)  be  rec- 
;o  exceed  40  minutes. 

.ESIDENT.  Without  ob- 

i)rdered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 


Mr.  MANSFliLD 
unanimous  con^nt 
completes  its 
adjournment 
morning. 

The  VICE 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered 


bis 
ui  itil 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 

that  when  the  Senate 

iness  today,  it  stand  in 

10  o'clock  tomorrow 


PI^ESIDENT.  Without  ob- 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
tomorrow!  SEPTEMBER  10  TO 
10  A.M.,  FRIpAY,  SEPTEMBER  12 
1969.  j 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  business  of  the  Senate  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  Friday  morhing  at  10  o'clock 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  Ordered. 


NO  WAR  IS  A  GOOD  WAR 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  at 
times  it  would  appear  that  some  of  us 
do  not  realiZ3  what  would  be  the  efifect 
of  a  full  nuclear  exchange  between  two 
or  more  countries. 

With  that  premise,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  recent  most  thought- 
provoking  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  entitled  'No  War  Is  a 
Good  War,  "  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  War  Is  a  Good  War 
Many  Americans,  Including  some  In  high 
places,  are  complacently  toying  with  a  dan- 
gerous idea — that  our  national  Interest 
would  be  well  served  by  a  war  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China. 

That  the  friction  between  these  two  coun- 
tries could  actually  come  tc  war  has  long 
seemed  Incredible,  but  their  menacing  ges- 
tures and  the  continuing  outbreaks  of  bor- 
der fighting  make  the  possibility  less  Incred- 
ible every  month.  In  the  spirit  of  "let's  you 
and  him  fight,"  unthinking  Americans  show 
an  increasing  tendency  to  welcome  such  a 
conflict.  If  the  Russians  and  Chinese  destroy 
each  other.  It  is  supposed,  the  United  States 
can  only  gain. 

History  ought  to  tell  us  otherwise.  Prior 
to  World  War  II,  many  Americans  and  West 
Europeans  tended  to  welcome  the  possibility 
of  war  between  the  Russians  and  Nazi  Ger- 
many. Behind  the  psychology  of  Munich 
lurked  the  obscure  hope  that  if  Nazi  ag- 
gression could  be  diverted  to  the  East, 
Britain  and  Prance  would  be  spared.  It 
didn't  work  out  that  way.  And  even  after 
the  West  had  been  attacked,  no  less  a  per- 
son than  Harry  Truman  greeted  the  news  of 
Hitler's  assault  on  the  Soviets  with  satisfac- 
tion. Let  'em  kill  each  other  off,  it  was  said: 
good  riddance! 

The  flaw  in  this  reasoning  was  that  every 
war  produces  a  postwar  situation,  and  when 
we  came  to  think  about  the  kind  of  world 
we  would  have  to  live  In  after  a  Russo-Oer- 
man  war  It  became  apparent  that  it  was  not 
In  our  Interest  to  see  all  Europe  dominated 
by  any  single  power,  whether  It  be  Russia  or 
Germany.  We  therefore  found  ourselves  in 
the  war  on  the  side  of  Russia,  which  we  had 
treated  as  an  implacable  enemy  not  so  many 
years  before. 

The  postwar  situation  that  resulted  was 
far  from  Ideal,  but  nobody  now  doubts  that 
It  was  infinitely  preferable  to  one  In  which 
the  Nazis  would  have  emerged  as  undisputed 
masters  of  Europe  and  of  Russia.  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  the  best  of  all  outcomes 
would  have  been  the  avoidance  of  war  alto- 
gether, had  this  been  possible. 


If  today  it  seems  wholly  unthinkable 
that  we  could  ever  find  ourselves  fighting  at 
China's  side  In  a  war  against  Russia,  the 
logic  of  history  tells  us:  don't  be  so  sure. 
Should  those  two  nations  actually  come  to 
blows.  It  would  not  be  long  before  Ameri- 
cans Increasingly  realized  that  conquest  by 
either  one  would  be  to  our  disadvantage  We 
would  not  want  to  see  the  largest  popula- 
tion mass  of  Asia  controlled  by  Europe's 
largest  power,  nor  Europ>ean  Russia  con- 
trolled by  China.  Irresistible  pressures  would 
be  set  up  to  draw  us  Into  the  conflict  on 
one  side  or  the  other;  and  if  nuclear  weap. 
ons  were  used,  as  seems  likely,  we  would 
suffer  from  the  fallout  as  much  as  any. 
body  else. 

It  Is  definitely  not  In  our  interest,  there- 
fore, that  Russia  and  China  should  go  to 
war.  In  the  nuclear  age  no  war  anywhere  can 
be  complacently  accepted.  Our  national  wel- 
fare win  best  be  served  by  a  world  of  di- 
versity, mutual  respect,  peace  and  independ- 
ence. Ideologically  we  may  oppose  both 
China  and  Russia,  but  we  are  better  off  with 
both  of  them  co-exlstlng  than  with  one  con- 
quering the  other.  As  their  own  ideological 
affinities  did  not  prevent  the  collapse  of  what 
used  to  be  called  the  Slno-Sovtet  bloc,  so 
our  ideological  differences  need  not  prevent 
our  living  at  peace  with  both,  and  encourag- 
ing them  to  do  likewise. 

What  the  United  States  can  do  to  Influ- 
ence Soviet  and  Chinese  policy  Is  limited. 
But  at  least  we  can  be  clear  In  our  minds 
that  a  Russo-Chlnese  war  would  make  the 
world  an  even  more  dangerous  place  than  it 
is,  and  that  our  interests  call  for  doing  what 
we  can  to  prevent  such  a  calamity. 


THE  AIR  ROAD  WILL  WIDEN 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  various  aspects  of  airpower  continue 
to  be  discussed.  I  would  hope  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  would  be  interested  in 
a  superb  address  delivered  earlier  this 
year  at  the  Wings  Club  by  one  of  the 
truly  great  pioneers  of  aviation,  Grover 
Loening. 

In  that  for  many  years  I  have  been 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  VTOL, 
STOL— and  better  still  V  STOL— devel- 
opment, the  conclusions  reached  by  Mr. 
Loening  were  of  special  interest. 

So  as  to  show  the  extraordinarily  wide 
experience  of  this  outstanding  author. 
who  was  an  assistant  to  the  first  man 
who  ever  flew,  as  well  as  chief  engineer 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Aviation  Section  prior 
to  our  entrance  into  the  First  World  War, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pref- 
ace to  his  address,  written  by  Tore  H. 
Nilert.  president  of  the  Wings  Club,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  preface 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PREFACn 

In  this  seventh  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century  we  make  much  of  the  postulate  that 
there  has  been  more  technological  and  scien- 
tific advance  than  In  all  the  preceding  history 
of  man. 

This  Is  especially  the  case  in  aviation,  for 
we  have  gone  from  Kitty  Hawk  to  the  moon 
m  sixty-six  years — in  short,  within  the  life 
span  of  men  who  are  still  with  us  and.  more 
specifically,  within  the  active  working  career 
of  Grover  Loening. 

I  do  not  know  where  Mr.  Loening  read  the 
news  of  Kitty  Hawk  or  what  importance  he 
attached  to  it  at  the  time.  But  he  was  then 
only  seven  years  away  from  his  Masters 
degree  in  Aeronautics  at  Columbia,  the  first 
such  degree  ever  awarded  in  America. 
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He  has  been  continuously — and  signifi- 
cantly— engaged  In  aviation  ever  since.  He 
built  his  own  first  airplane,  the  Aeroboat,  in 
1912.  He  was  aaelstant  to  Orvllle  Wright  In 
1913  and  Chief  Aeronautical  Engineer  to  the 
U.S.  Army  Aviation  Section  in  1914.  He  pio- 
neered the  first  American  steel  frame  air- 
plane, rigid  strut  monoplane  bracing  and 
the  first  practical  amphibian  aircraft  with  a 
retractable  undercarriage.  He  has  blazed 
trails  in  helicopter  design.  The  Leonlng  Ply- 
ing Yacht  set  world  records  and  opened  the 
first  significant  market  for  private  airplanes. 
The  Loening  Amphibian  was  the  vehicle  for 
the  great  Pan-American  Good  Will  Plight  by 
the  Army  in  1926.  LoeiUng  research  airplanes 
have  helped  extend  the  horizons  of  aero- 
nautics In  many  directions. 

Grover  Loening  has  been  much  more  than 
an  inspired  hardware  man.  He  has  articulated 
his  knowledge  and  experience  In  countless 
lectures  and  books,  his  most  recent  book 
■Take  off  into  Greatness"  having  received 
most  favorable  reviews.  His  1937  report  to 
Congress  as  Aircraft  Adviser  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  set  the  guidelines  for  govern- 
ment at  the  start  of  American  trans-oceanic 
air  commerce.  Five  years  later,  at  the  War 
Production  Board,  he  sparked  the  contemix)- 
rary  development  of  the  all-cargo  airplane. 

In  private  enterprise,  as  consultant  he  has 
served  the  Chase  Bank.  Curtiss-Wright, 
Grumman,  Pairchild  and  many  others,  and 
he  has  been  a  director  of  Curtlss-Wright, 
Pan  American  Airways,  Pairchild,  The  Plight 
Safety  Foundation  and  New  York  Airways. 

Mr.  Loening  has  for  twenty  years  been  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  to  the  Na- 
tional Air  Museum.  He  is  an  Early  Bird  and 
a  Quiet  Birdman,  a  Fellow  of  both  the  AIAA 
and  the  Royal  Aeronautical  Society.  He  holds 
the  Eggleston  and  Guggenheim  Medals  and 
the  Collier  and  Wright  Memorial  Trophies. 
Were  this  London  and  we  the  members  of 
our  sister  club  there,  I  am  certain  that  a 
grateful  sovereign  would  long  ago  have 
dubbed  him  something  like  Lord  Loening  of 
Blscayne. 

.'Ul  of  this  is  by  way  of  confessing  that 
the  Wings  Club  cannot  honor  Grover  Loening 
half  as  much  as  he  has  honored  the  Wings 
Club  by  accepting  our  invitation  to  present 
the  1969  Sight  Lectvire. 

The  purpose  of  these  lectures — and  this  Is 
the  sixth  in  the  series — Is  to  give  us  some 
Insight  Into  where  we  have  come  from,  where 
we  are  and  where  we  are  going;  to  survey 
the  future  In  the  light  of  the  past;  and  per- 
haps to  prevent  us  from  repeating  our  errors 
or  omissions. 

Aviation  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in 
attracting  men  of  Intellect  as  well  as  of  ac- 
complishment; and  we  have  been  privileged 
in  the  past  to  hear  and,  one  hopes,  heed — 
Sikorsky,  Hunsaker,  Littlewood,  Hildred  and 
von  Braun. 

This  year,  we  are  especially  privileged  to 
have  as  Sight  Lecturer  a  man  who  has  seen 
It  all  happen  and  who  has  had  a  finger  in 
every  phase  of  it,  from  constructing  Bleriot 
copies  in  1911  to  researching  the  design  of 
the  heliport  on  the  Pan  Am  roof.  We  are 
even  more  fortunate  that  our  lecturer  has 
matched  his  technical  skills  with  an  ability 
to  relate  them  to  the  larger  context  of  so- 
ciety and  to  communicate  the  result  of  his 
thought.  Above  all,  he  has  cherished  and 
maintained  an  independence  of  mind  and  an 
impatience  with  the  cliches  which  have  be- 
come almost  as  numerous  in  aviation  as 
government  forms. 

The  1969  Sight  Lecture  may  not  comfort 
Us  or  make  us  particularly  complacent.  But 
we  can  expect,  if  we  listen  well,  to  be  the 
wiser  for  It. 

ToRB  H.  Nilert, 

President. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  also  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  address  itself,  en- 


titled "The  Air  Road  Will  Widen  With 
Systems  Approach  and  Design  Courage," 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Air   Road   Will  Widen   With   Systems 
Approach  and  Design   qptrRAOE 

It  Is.  Indeed,  an  honor  to  be  Invited  to  fol- 
low the  previous  five  Sight  lecturers — so 
great  is  their  prominence  and  distinction. 
The  aviation  world  has  found  in  their  words 
highly  important  guidance,  perspective,  and 
inspiration. 

Sikorsky  gave  us  much  of  his  dramatic  his- 
tory and  lessons  to  be  learned  therefrom  for 
the  coming  VTOL  age.  Hunsaker  helped  so 
much  with  his  penetrating  analyses,  sum- 
maries, and  appraisals,  Littlewood — whose 
passing  Is  such  a  great  loss — gave  us  some 
pregnant  looks  Into  the  future  and  warnings 
against  questionable  present  trends.  Hildred 
added  a  knowledgeable  and  incisive  review  of 
air  transport's  effect  on  the  world.  And  von 
Braun  showed  us  how  Space  development 
w'-ll  become  the  end  product  of  our  Incessant 
air  march  to  ever  "faster,  higher  and 
farther." 

In  the  classic  pattern  of  these  lectures.  It 
may  well  be  quite  rewarding  and  convenient 
to  divide  our  pyerlods  of  hindsight.  Insight, 
and  foresight  Into  the  following  eras :  For  the 
past  we  study  the  period  of  1925  to  1946.  For 
the  present  we  look  to  our  era  of  1947  to 
1968.  And  for  the  future  we  present  a  picture 
based  on  contemplating  and  speculating  on 
the  coming  period  between  1969  to  1990. 
Within  these  three  generations  the  story  of 
Air-Space  will  certainly  have  been  written— 
the  first  twc  periods  witnessed,  although  per- 
haps not  yet  fully  assessed. 

My  own  history,  already  recorded  in  my 
books,  articles,  and  lectures,  is  hardly  dis- 
tinguished enough  to  warrant  tiresome  rep- 
etition here.  In  brief,  I  started  early — I  rode 
a  magnificent  wave  not  of  my  own  making. 
My  aspiration  here  is  to  present  a  return 
of  at  least  something  In  repayment,  for  the 
wonderful  life  I  have  had  In  the  air  world, 
with  Its  rewarding  recognitions  and  splendid 
associations. 

I.    WHERE  WE  HAVE  BEEN,   1925-46 

We  start  then  with  the  momentous  year  of 
1925.  World  War  One  had  vanished  into  the 
hazy  distance.  The  contentions  and  scandals 
Involved  In  building  up  American  aviation  by 
a  starved  but  eager  Army  and  Navy  and  am- 
bitious but  frustrated  Infant  Industry,  had 
finally  led  President  Coolldge  to  appoint  his 
"President's  Aircraft  Eoard,"  the  famous 
Board,  headed  and  actively  directed  by 
Dwlght  Morrows-one  of  the  few  government- 
Inspired  Investigations  In  our  history  that 
resulted  in  concrete  results  of  lasting  value. 
The  Board's  intelligent  recommendations 
were  quickly  acted  on  by  a  sensible  Congress 
and  by  mld-]<^6  the  fundamental  set-up  for 
aviation  had  at  last  been  established. 

In  the  War  Department  (Army)  and  in  the 
Navy  Department,  Ass't.  Secretaries  for  Air 
had  been  provided  with  authority  to  expend 
larger  appropriations  based  on  the  very  much 
needed  continuity  of  a  Five  Tear  Plan.  The 
Industry  could  thus  really  plan  with  some 
assurance  that  the  "fits  and  starts"  kind  of 
manufacturing  It  had  been  subject  to  was 
over.  But  more  Important  for  the  future  was 
the  establishment  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  of  an  Aviation  Bureau  with  an 
Ass't.  Secretary  to  bead  it,  which  would  and 
did  put  air  commerce  under  licensing  and 
regulation  for  safety  and  legal  responsibility 
which  the  Infant  air  Industry  had  been 
clamoring  for. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Air  Transport 
part  of  Aviation  got  its  first  beginning  by  the 
passage  In  early  1925  of  the  Kelly  BUI,  au- 


thorizing the  Post  Office  Department  to  divest 
Itself  of  Its  Insplrlngly  successful  Air  Mall 
operation  and  to  place  It  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate contractors. 

At  this  point  the  keen,  litigious  struggle  of 
transport  under  government  contract  or  of 
certification  by  government,  started.  This 
beginning  marked  the  distinctive  difference 
between  the  vitality  of  our  American  com- 
petitive system  and  the  almost  universal, 
government-owned,  operated  or  subsidized 
system  that  all  other  big  nations  in  the 
world  had  adopted. 

Other  great  milestones  In  this  1925-26  era 
included  the  start  of  the  Guggenheim  muni- 
ficence which  was  to  prove  to  effective,  first 
in  building  up  technical  training  institutions 
and  wind  tunnels,  and  then  In  encouraging 
the  establishment  of  a  well  organized  and 
successful  passenger  air  transport  line — West- 
em  Air  Express  from  Los  Angeles  to  San 
Francisco. 

Ford,  too,  made  his  historic  entry  Into  air- 
lines and  manufacturing  at  this  stage  and 
there  is  no  denying  that  this  stimulus  helped 
enormously  to  put  iranspKJrt  aviation  on  a 
faster  track,  spreading  greatly  added  confi- 
dence In  Aviation's  future. 

It  would  be  well  at  this  point  to  define  fur- 
ther our  objectives  in  this  study.  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  limit  the  various  facets 
of  this  now  enormous  aviation  field  to  those 
that  we  will  have  time  to  consider.  Our  prin- 
cipal objective  is  to  search  the  past  for  errors 
that  we  may  still  unknowingly  be  follow- 
ing— to  contemplate  the  present  to  see  If  we 
are  giving  emphasis  to  the  most  Important 
and  profitable  aspects  and  to  peer  into  the 
future  for  that  prescience  that  Is  mandatory, 
to  get  the  most  out  of  the  precious  dollars 
hopefully  and  wisely  spent,  rather  than 
ridiculously  squandered  on  new  fads  or 
fancies. 

Not  being  a  militarily  trained  participant 
in  Air  Progress,  and  since  many  of  the  exist- 
ing military  features  and  certainly  most  of 
the  new  developments  are  on  the  secret  list. 
I  deem  this  no  occasion  for  me  to  delve  into 
that  area.  We  must,  however,  realize  that 
contracting  for  the  Services  has  long  been 
the  bulk  of  our  manufacturing  business.  And 
even  though  commercial  aviation  in  trans- 
port, in  business  use,  and  In  space  has  be- 
come so  great  ( particularly  in  peacetime ) . 
military  air  activity  commands  our  attention. 
The  contracting  and  industry  upbuilding  in- 
fluences and  practices  of  military  procure- 
ment are  still  quite  paramount.  We  grew  on 
them  from  1925  to  1946.  and  are  profiting  In 
our  clvUlan  industry  from  the  huge  facilities, 
the  engine  and  aircraft  developments,  the 
training  of  thousands  of  workers  from  me- 
chanics to  air  scientists  that  were  a  legacy 
of  such   trenchant  consequence. 

Let  us  limit  ourselves,  therefore,  to  consid- 
eration of  the  following  outstanding  features 
of  the  generations  we  are  studying. 
How  the  design  of  aircraft  changed  and 
under  what  influence 
In  1925  It  was  a  brave  designer  Indeed  who 
would  venture  to  advocate  any  airplane  type 
but  a  biplane.  In  fact,  the  Loening  amphibian 
Itself  had  to  be  a  biplane  in  order  to  achieve 
any  kind  of  a  selling  appeal,  even  though  the 
designer  knew  it  would  be  200  pounds 
heavier  and  10  mUes  an  hour  slower  than  a 
monoplane  type  that  he  favored  for  years, 
but  to  little  avail.  Why?  This  Is  a  very  typical 
example  of  how  stubbornly  users  will  oppose 
change.  And  yet  by  1946  there  was  hardly  a 
single  biplane  in  the  air,  either  In  civilian 
or  military  vise — excepting,  of  course,  some 
treastired  hangups  from  the  earUer  era. 

Will  the  day  come  in  1990  when  all  air- 
craft will  land  vertically,  and  hortzontal- 
landing-alrcraft  will  have  joined  the  bi- 
planes in  museums 

What  brought  about  the  change  from  the 
biplane  In  marketable  American  plane  types 
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WM  largely  the  Influence  of  Pokker  and 
Junkers  trom  Germany.  When  Tony  Pokker 
hit  our  shore*  with  his  cantilever  Internally- 
braced  wooden  monoplane-wing  transports 
with  steel  tufce  welded  fuselages,  he  demon- 
strated much  superior  performance  In  speed, 
load  capacltf,  and  cheaper  maintenance. 
Thus  what  Utitle  American  competition  there 
waa  m  the  Ctirtlas  "Condor"  biplane,  and  a 
few  other  btblane  transports  like  the  Si- 
korsky trlmoior  S-35  and  the  Boeing  "82" 
biplane  rapidly  disappeared  from  the  scene. 
At  the  same  period  the  final  death  knell 
of  the  blplana  was  given  by  the  sensationally 
successful  adwnt  of  the  Pord-Stout  stressed- 
skln  cantilever  aluminum  all-metal  wing 
monoplanes,  at  first  in  the  single  Liberty 
motor  version  and  then  with  the  famoiis  and 
stUl  lasting  Ford  "Trlmotor."  the  famous 
"TlnOoofle." 

The  Importance  of  the  Pord  milestone  was 
registered  by  She  high  regard  In  which  Henry 
Pord's  name  vrnta  held.  Prom  then  on  the  key- 
note of  how  t<)  build  an  airplane  was  sound- 
ed, with  suchj  finality  that  It  lasts  to  this 
day,  some  fofty  years  later.  Change  came 
only  with  tha  appearance  of  the  low  wing 
designs  of  Bo«lng  In  the  "347"  and  Douglas 
In  the  fabuloiis  "DC-3",  as  well  as  several 
others,  such  a»  the  Lockheed  "Electra"  and 
the  Vultee.  T»ey  marked  the  low  wing  de- 
sign tredomlnfcnce  in  the  late  thirties  over 
the  high  wing  design  of  Pokker  and  of  Pord. 
It  must  be  noted  that  in  1926  the  retract- 
ing of  landing  gears  was  Just  beginning  In 
both  civilian  and  military  designs  and  that 
the  low  wing  jent  Itself  Ideally  to  this  fea- 
ture. I 

Also  of  great  Importance  In  this  era  was 
the  gradual  Increase  In  power  from  single  en- 
gine to  four  eiiglne  InsUlLatlons,  It  la  gen- 
erally  accepted   that  the  reason  for  multi- 
engine  usage  wBs  to  "increase  safety."  This  Is 
not  so  at  all.  la  fact  the  early  designers  were 
very  nervous  about  Increasing  the  complica- 
tion and  pilot  ikUl  requirement  for  commer- 
cial  use.    But  What   they   did   need   for   the 
transport  marliet  (to  make  money  on)    was 
very   much   larter  aircraft.   The  biggest  en- 
gines of  the  d^  were  not  yet  big  enough  to 
carry  the  largel  loads  that  were  needed  both 
for  miUtary  u*  and  for  comn  erclal  profit. 
Multl-englnellnstallatlon  added  to  the  fire 
risk.  It  did  no  iood  when  the  weather  closed 
In,  or  if  the  puit  passed  out.  If  the  plane  ran 
out  of  gas.  to  T^hat  avail  the  number  of  mo- 
tors? The  publl(.  however,  were  no  doubt  en- 
tertained and  reassured  when  the  bright  avi- 
ation promoter^  hitched  on  to  the  gimmick 
of  "multi-motor  safety"  as  an  added  selling 
point  for  air  tr$vel. 

Plying  boats-t-partlcularly  the  large  trans- 
port ones — also  rapidly  became  multi-engine 
cantilever  monaplanes. 

Other  major  design  trends  In  aircraft  con- 
struction in  the^  1925  to  1948  period  Included 
"llghter-than-a$- "  dirigible  balloons  nnd  In 
particular  the  ^eppelln  type.  This  Is  all  so 
far  away  now  that  few  of  us  remember  the 
excitement  and  the  arguments  involved  In 
this  part  of  the  {air  IndiiStry's  acUvitles.  The 
highly  promoted  German  efl-ort  to  present 
thU  unique  are4  as  one  that  would  dominate 
the  skies  ..f  th«  world  and  take  over  Its  air 
commerce  evokSd  a  sense  of  international 
rivalry  In  the  ct.S.,  not  unlike  the  effect  of 
Russia's  awe  inspiring  "Sputnik"  some 
thlrty-flve  yearsj  Uter.  There  Is  no  denying 
that,  to  the  Najy,  as  a  long  distance  scout 
before  our  aircraft  ranges  were  so  greatly  ex- 
tended, there  w4s  distinct  value  to  the  Zep- 
pelin. It  cost  us  'aomething  Uke  one  hundred 
million  dollars,  however,  to  find  out  that  this 
was  a  dead-endj  street.  Stark  tragedy  after 
tragedy  dogged  their  activity  even  when  the 
safer  helium  ga4  was  used.  Imposing— they 
were;  but  too  flimsy  to  withstand  severe 
weather.  Militarily  very  vulnerable;  and  com- 
mercially not  y^  fast  enough  to  translate 
their  roominess  I  and  load-carrying  capacity 
into  profitable  ta^-mlles  pw  year 
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The  Zeppelin's  legacy  to  our  Industry  was 
the  development  of  the  alloy,  "Duralumin" 
and  how  to  fabricate  and  make  the  most 
of   It.   This   was   worth    a    lot. 

Military  design  continued  apace  In  this 
period.  Por  example,  what  was  to  become 
one  of  the  truly  great  aircraft  of  World  War 
Two  was  begxin  as  a  purely  speculative  ven- 
ture by  Boeing  In  1935. 

This  aircraft  was  a  four-engine  monoplane 
that  was  to  become  famous  under  either  Its 
technical  name  of  the  B-17,  or  Ito  popular 
name  of  the  "Plylng'Portress."  This  was  the 
great  war-horse  of  aviation  in  World  War 
Two,  the  greatest  single  United  States  air- 
craft In  helping  win  that  war.  It  had  every- 
thing. Pine,  sweet,  and — for  a  plane  that 
big— high  maneuverablUty.  Like  all  other 
truly  great  planes — like  the  Douglas  DC-3, 
tor  example — this  pioneer  four-engine  canti- 
lever, foldlng-iandlng-gear,  50,000  pound 
aircraft  was  to  have  a  major  Influence  on 
the  design  of  airplanes  for  decades  to  come. 
Engines  also  underwent  design  changes  of 
great  Import  in  this  early  period.  Growth  In 
power  was  from  200  h.p.  In  1925  to  3500  h.p. 
by  1951.  The  principal  design  change  was 
the  advent  of  the  radial  air-cooled  engine — 
stimulated  from  two  main  sources,  the  Navy 
and  Air  Transport  builders. 

In  Europe  the  water-cooled  engines  that 
had  developed  during  the  Second  World 
War  were  chiefly  the  HUpano,  the  Rolls- 
Royce  and  the  Mercedes,  and  they  advanced 
for  over  ten  years  In  use  and  in  growth.  In 
America  there  was  quite  a  different  story. 
While  there  had  been  some  sporadic  build- 
ing of  alr-oooled  engines  like  the  Bristol  and 
Onome  in  Europe,  the  water-cooled  type  still 
continued  to  dominate  the  scene. 

With  the  huge  volume  of  Liberty  water- 
cooled  engines  that  clamored  for  consimip- 
tlon  from  war  surplus  In  America,  this  water 
cooled  engine  was  naturally  the  one  most 
used  by  us.  But  in  1925  the  revolution  in 
our  acceptable  engine  designs  went  far  ahead 
of  Europe.  This  was  due  principally  to  the 
pioneering  In  radial  air-cooled  construction 
by  Charles  L.  Lawrance,  and  subsequently 
by  the  Wright  Aeronautical  company  with 
which  Lawrance  merged.  They  brought  out 
the  famous  and  faithful  "Whirlwind."  that 
pulled  Lindbergh  across  the  Atlantic  In  his 
great  1927  epic  flight  to  Paris,  36  hours  with- 
out missing  a  beat.  All  manner  of  records 
were  made  by  radlals  In  ensuing  years. 

Near  the  start  of  the  1925  period  the 
Army  and  the  Post  Office,  the  greatest  users 
of  aircraft,  had,  however,  stuck  to  the  water- 
cooled  Liberty  12  cylinder  400  h.p.  motor 
that  was  making  plenty  of  earlier  records 
to  make  them  happy.  But  they  were  in  error 
here,  and  the  Navy  saw  its  opportunity, 
and  Jumped  in  boldly,  to  concentrate  on 
the  use  of  the  Lawrance  and  its  Wright 
growth  versions  as  well  as  giving  encourage- 
ment and  orders  to  the  newly  formed  Pratt 
&  Whitney  outfit,  starting  with  Its  famous 
"Wasp"  series. 

The  rivalry  of  the  Army  and  Navy  must 
not  be  overlooked.  It  was  a  sharp  stimulus 
to  progress.  In  Its  deliberate  championship 
of  radial  alr-Cooled  engines  the  Navy  thus 
won  one  round  easily,  and  to  the  great  bene- 
fit of  American  aviation  for  many  years  to 
come. 

The  pioneer  air  transport  builders  quickly 
sensed  the  desirability  of  the  air-cooled  ra- 
dial with  Its  lighter  weight  and  cheaper 
maintenance.  As  the  twenties  grew  Into  the 
thirties  the  multi-motored  Pokkers,  Pords 
Douglas  and  Boeing  land  planes  all  were 
designed  and  perfected  with  no  water-cooled 
engines  whatever.  The  pioneer  ocean-span- 
ning fiylng  boats,  the  Sikorsky  "S-42."  the 
Martin  "Mars  130"  and  the  Boeing  "314" 
were  all  alr-cooled-englned  monoplanes. 

The  Army  used  Liberties  for  a  long  time 
and  also  the  fine  Curtlss  "D-12"  water-cooled 
engines  which  won  so  many  races.  Belated- 
ly, however.  In  1941,  the  Army  adopted  under 


Oeneral  Arnold's  direction  an  "about-face" 
rigid   rule   that   all    fighter   pursuit   planes 
were  to  have  only  air-cooled  radial  engines 
To  show  how  mistaken  the  authorities  can 
occasionally   be.   this   was   a   totally  wrong 
decision  for  that  particular  moment.  It  had 
been  completely  overlooked  that  the  wonder- 
ful "B-17"  would  need  a  fast  enough  es- 
cort-flghter  for  its  protection.  This  could  not 
be  done  by  the  radial  powered  planes,  which 
lacked  speed  enough  and  range.  Yet  sitting 
In  the  test  hangar  at  Dayton,  Ignored  and 
not  even  programmed,  was  the  Rolls  or  Aiu. 
son  water-cooled  North  American  P-51  "Mus- 
tang,"   which    was    shortly    to    become    the 
greatest    American    fighter.    This    occurred, 
however,  only  after  Major  "Tommy"  Hitch- 
cock, leading  Ace  In  both  wars,  and  the  War 
Production  Board  had  practically  forced  the 
"P-51"  upon  a  reluctant  Army. 

These  were  some  of  the  trends  that  de- 
veloped in  design  before  1946. 

The  wide  and  varied  usage  of  aircraft  began 
in  earnest  in  1925 
Ambition  had  motivated  the  proponents  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  aircraft  could  be 
exploited.  We  were  all  fired  with  unquench- 
able enthusiasm.  The  Kelly  bill  ...  the 
Morrow  Board  legislation  .  .  .  the  new  will- 
Ingness  of  banks  to  loan  money  ...  the 
Guggenheim  Fund  spark  .  .  .  and  the  flight 
of  Lindbergh,  that  set  the  airplane  stage  for 
Its  great  steps  forward  ...  all  took  place 
within  a  short  year  or  so. 

The  C.A.M.  routes  for  mail-carrying  com- 
panies started  up  one  after  another.  We  can- 
not but  find  some  of  the  better  known  ones, 
which  survived  the  alr-mall  cancellation  at- 
tack by  a  willful  President  Roosevelt  In  much 
the  same  form  they  started  with.  The  Indus- 
try was  gradually  producing,  or  making  avail- 
able, aircraft  that  would  do  a  rewarding  job 
first  In  carrying  mall  and  then  carrying  over- 
night passengers. 

Spectacular  competition  took  place  in  the 
domestic  market,  and  Europe  looked  on 
aghast  at  a  growth  that  was  so  freed  of  the 
stilted  and  bureaucratic  bog  they  were  sink- 
in*  in.  National  Air  Transport.  Pan  Ameri- 
can, Pord-Stout,  Western  Airlines,  T.WA, 
American,  United  Air  Lines.  Eastern,  etc.  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  bewildering  array. 

Then  other  fields  opened  up.  such  as  aerial 
photography,  crop  dusting  (where  Delta  got 
its  start).  Private  ownership  spread  Its  new 
wings  with  a  background  of  farm  and  rural 
usage  of  a  size  and  scope  that  was  an  eye- 
opener  to  our  friends  in  Europe.  Nothing  like 
this  existed  over  there. 

Water-based  aircraft  also  were  very  vital  in 
the  1925  to  1942  period  Just  before  we  entered 
the  Second  War.  Particularly  in  the  late 
thirties.  Pan  American  and  American  Export 
(later  developed  Into  American  Overseas  Air- 
lines) were  busy  crossing  the  Atlantic  (at 
flrst  via  Newfoundland).  Pan  American  had 
already  pioneered  its  great  ocean  flying  to 
South  America  and  the  area  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  There  were  three  outstanding  "Clip- 
per" fiylng-boats  used  In  these  operations— 
the  Martin  "130"— the  Sikorsky  "S-42"— 
and  the  huge  72  passenger  Boeing  "314."  This 
latter  1939  non-stop  transatlantic  giant  was 
Indeed  the  largest  practical  aircraft  that  had 
ever  been  put  in  real  service.  There  had  been 
two  abortive  larger  planes — a  12  engined 
monstrosity,  the  "DOX"  by  Dornier — and  the 
equally  rdlculous  Russian  plane,  the  "Maxim 
Oorky." 

It  is  very  revealing  to  note  that  this  "super 
giant"  Boeing  "314"  of  1939  grossed  82,000 
pounds,  whereas  thirty  years  later  we  were 
to  have  In  filght  planes  of  a  gross  weight 
nearly  ten  times  larger. 

The  Navy  made  a  further  wide  use  of  water 
based  planes.  But  viewed  from  this  distance, 
the  whole  concept  of  their  trying  to  develop 
aircraft  that  could  truly  be  called  (as  the 
Navy  did)  "seaplanes"  was  a  forlorn  hope,  as 
was  eventually  evident.  At  the  speeds  of  land- 
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ing  then  customary,  and  with  the  weight 
limitation  Inherent  to  plane  design,  we 
realize  now  that  protection  from  spray  and 
destructive  wave  action  In  even  moderate 
seas  was  hopeless;  resulting  In  very  awkward 
designs,  heavy,  slow,  and  cumbersome.  They 
would  be  unlikely  to  progress  substantially 
due  to  performances  markedly  Inferior  to 
those  of  Ughter  land-planes.  Later,  when  we 
had  abandoned  efforts  to  buck  high  waves; 
It  became  evident  that  this  policy,  so  dear 
to  the  Navy,  was  on  the  wrong  beam;  setting 
back  use  of  the  great  water  spaces  for  aircraft 
at  least  twenty  years.  This  Is  why  I  avoid  the 
use  of  the  term  "seaplanes"  and  ref^  only 
to  "waterplanes." 

In  smaller  sizes  for  use  In  calm  waters, 
harbors,  rivers  or  canals,  water  based  planes 
have  continued  In  use  from  earliest  days  by 
enthusiasts  who  rightly  love  the  pleasure  of 
flying  off  the  lakes  and  water  spots  all  over 
the  country.  The  peak  of  water-fiylng  was  In 
the  thirties.  In  this  early  period.  The  dock 
that  Mayor  LaGuardla  had  provided  at  the 
foot  of  Wall  Street  in  New  York  would  often 
see  as  many  as  twenty  privately-owned  float- 
planes or  fiylng  boat  amphibians  landing 
their  owners  for  the  business  day.  However, 
the  war  soon  put  an  end  to  this.  After  the  war 
period  In  1946  only  a  few  such  craft  con- 
tinued to  come  Into  the  city.  One  reason  for 
this  was  lack  of  facilities.  It  was  in  the  period 
1925  to  1939  that  the  Loenlng  amphibian  de- 
velopment and  that  of  many  others  became 
widely  used.  The  Loenlng  company  had  Its 
own  aerodrome  In  the  heart  of  New  York  City, 
locating  its  factory  at  the  foot  of  East  31st 
Street.  Scores  of  its  amphibian  deliveries, 
military  and  commercial,  had  for  years  been 
made  out  of  Kip's  Bay,  a  wide  section  of  the 
river  at  this  point.  Here,  Indeed,  the  way  to 
land  In  New  York  City  itself  was 
demonstrated. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  reason 
lor  amphibian  development  In  the  1925-35 
era  was  also  the  prevailing  lack  of  landlng- 
flelds,  and  of  waterplane  bases  for  docking  or 
mooring.  With  the  amphibian  It  became  very 
easy  also  to  provide  a  ramp  or  a  beach  up 
which  the  plane  could  be  taxied  out  of  water 
for  convenient  servicing. 

Many  were  the  uses  that  amphibians  could 
be  counted  on  to  provide,  particularly  In  all 
manner  of  explorations  by  the  Navy  and  the 
Army.  No  need  to  recount  the  wide  use  of 
the  "ducks"  all  over  the  country,  in  Alaska. 
in  Greenland,  around  South  America,  etc. 
And  of  course  the  Army,  Coast  Guard  and 
Navy,  as  well  as  commuting  clty-to-clty  lines, 
Cleveland-Detroit,  Chicago-Milwaukee,  etc. 

Water  plane  usage  In  extensive  private  fiy- 
lng went  on  also  In  Chicago.  In  Philadelphia, 
and  several  other  points  where  fine  water 
terminals  were  available. 

Wide  amphibian  usage  did  not  continue  at 
the  end  of  this  period  because  of  tfaaelr 
limited  war  serviceability  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, because  by  the  end  of  the  war  the 
helicopter  had  arrived  and  offered  much  the 
same  wide  scop>e  of  landing  ability  and  equal 
versatility. 

.A^ll  through  this  pre-World  War  II  period 
designers  were  still  coming  out  with  better 
waier-flylng  machines,  but  the  market  was 
too  slim  and  expensive  for  material  growth. 

The  helicopter's  advent  In  1946  right  after 
the  war,  prominently  marks  the  next  period 
that  we  will  study. 

Despite  all  the  activity  that  was  engen- 
dered in  air  commerce  prior  to  World  War  IT. 
one  of  the  most  Important  aviation  flelds — 
the  field  of  Air  Cargo — was  largely  over- 
looked. Cargo  operations  were  going  on  in 
several  parts  of  the  world;  Scadta  in  South 
America  and  Taca  In  Central  America.  In 
Germany,  too,  and  In  Russia  much  flying  of 
cargo  to  Inaccessible  places  was  proceeding. 
But  some  strange  blindness  was  obscuring 
the  potentialities  of  this  phase  of  air-trans- 
port in  America.  Por  one  thing,  the  Services 
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had  not  yet  woken  up  to  the  possibilities 
of  military  logistics  by  air. 

In  fact.  Incredible  as  It  may  seem.  In  late 

1942,  the  War  Department  had  requested  the 
War  Pi'oductlon  Board  to  allocate  no  more 
strategic  war  materials  whatever  to  Lockheed 
for  the  "Constellation"  or  to  Douglas  for  the 
"DC— 4"  becatise  "these  airplanes  obviously 
have  no  military  value." 

Then  along  came  serious  review  of  the 
conquest  of  Crete  by  Germany's  JU-62's  en- 
tirely by  air,  and  there  was  a  very  brusque 
awakening  by  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
W.P.B.  Immediately  built  a  wooden  frame 
factory  (steel  was  In  short  supply)  at  Park 
Ridge,   Illinois,   now   O'Hare   Field.   Here,   In 

1943,  was  put  into  production  the  famous 
"C-54",  the  military  version  of  the  "DC-4". 
The  most  famous  of  the  many  routes  regu- 
larly flown  by  the  C-54  was  the  route  through 
the  Himalaya  Mountains  bringing  supplies 
from  India  to  China,  which  was  called  the 
"Over  the  Hump"  project. 

The  lag  In  cargo  promotion  was  one  of  the 
poor  marks  against  aviation  during  the  1925 
to  1946  era.  The  then  airline  industry  would 
have  missed  much  of  it  had  it  not  been  for 
vigorous  development  by  the  services,  and 
the  War  Production  Board. 

How  environment   loas  affected  by  airports 
and  flying 

At  the  start  of  this  period  In  1925  there  had 
been  few  paved  concrete  runway  tiirports  In 
the  U.S.  Most  of  the  runways  were  grass,  or 
at  most  gravel  with  tar  or  regular  macadam 
road  constructlMi.  Many  of  the  military  fields 
were  shamefully  muddy,  such  as  Selfrldge 
near  Detroit  and  Boiling  In  Washington,  par- 
ticularly during  the  snow  melting  season. 
This  may  be  one  reason  why  water-based 
planes  had  an  allure.  The  runway  lengths 
were  in  the  2-3,000  foot  class,  but  as  the 
years  wore  on,  the  use  of  concrete  began,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  war  there  were  quite  a  few 
fine  new  airports  in  the  country,  chiefly  for 
the  military  services,  but  with  a  commercial 
future. 

But  the  "one-track"  fixation  that  has  char- 
acterized our  airport  thinking  had  Its  genesis 
at  this  time  and  hasn't  really  left  us  yet. 

As  to  congestion — there  was  very  little. 
Actually  in  1930  it  was  estimated,  that,  for 
example,  there  were  In  the  U.S.  air-spaces 
only  8,000  active  nlanes  and  not  all  at  one 
time.  Of  these  2,700  were  military,  5,300  gen- 
eral or  "service"  as  they  were  then  called, 
and  a  total  of  686  Air  Transports  of  all  types. 
The  latter  carried  386,000  passengers  that 
year,  and  some  airlines  were  actually  starting 
to  make  money.  Of  the  29  contract  air-mall 
carriers  their  total  1930  airmail  earnings 
were  $14,000,000. 

As  to  noise  .  .  .  the  complaints  bad  al- 
ready started,  but  the  designers  paid  little 
attention.  Even  at  this  early  date  It  would 
have  benefitted  us.  then  and  now.  If  design- 
ers had  been  oriented  to  consider  noise  as  an 
important  parameter. 

This  early  i>erlod  passed  Into  history  and 
the  score  at  the  end  of  1946  was:  The  Army 
had  30,000  planes  In  lnvent(H7  Including  the 
Air  Transport  Command.  TTie  Navy  had  8,000 
planes  in  occasional  service.  Although  the 
conunerclal  lines  had  kept  going,  largely  as 
an  auxiliary  for  the  war  operations,  real 
commercial  operations  quickly  picked  up  and 
by  early  1947  there  were  64,000  registered 
planes  In  the  VS.,  of  which  30,000  were  "Cub" 
trainer  types.  There  were  3500  two  engine 
planes  listed  (not  all  In  use)  and  385  fo\u- 
englne  planes  In  transport  service.  Twenty 
nine  air  carriers  were  ojjeratlng.  Returned 
service  pilots  were  grabbing  Jobs  at  salaries 
of  anything  from  $3,000  a  year  up:  mechanics 
who  had  earned  $30  a  week  in  1940  were  now 
In  1946  earning  $48.  The  cost  of  airplanes 
for  commerce  averaged  $7  to  $16  a  pound. 
Although  the  costlier  ones  were  of  metal 
construction,  the  smaller,  cheaper  ones  were 


still  built  of  steel  tube  frame  with  wooden 
spars  and  ribs  and  fabric  covering. 

One  of  the  finest  record  flights  in  history 
was  made  In  October,  1946  when  the  Navy 
flew  a  Lockheed  "Neptune"  non-stop  from 
Perth,  Australia  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  dis- 
tance of  11,235  miles  in  55  hours. 

This  was  followed  by  a  Lockheed  "Con- 
stellation" flight  across  the  continent  in  7 
hours,  27  minutes. 

All  during  this  period  great  advances  were 
made  In  various  fuel  improvements,  higher 
octane,  obtained  by  addition  of  tetra-ethyl 
lead  and  special  blending  agents  permitting 
much  higher  supercharged  pressures  and 
higher  power  without  detonation  and  over- 
heating. 

Metal  variable  pitch  propellers  were  con- 
stantly Improved.  So.  also,  were  Instrimients. 

Transport  speeds  had  Increased  from  90 
miles  an  hour  In  1925  to  300  m.p.h.  in  1946. 
Nuclear  engines  were  being  secretly  talked 
about.  Slick  magazines  had  a  helicopter  In 
every  garage  with  the  hotisewlfe  going  shop- 
ping therein. 

II.    WREHE    WE    ARE,    1S4  7    TO    1969 

We  have  explored  hindsight  within  the 
time  available  to  us.  Now  let's  look  at  our 
present.  The  start  of  this  next  period  marks 
the  end  of  the  World  War  II  era  and  the  set- 
tling down  Into  serious  business  of  meeting 
all  our  challenges  with  a  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge about  mass  production  (96.000  planes 
built  In  1945!)  and  with  an  enormous  reser- 
voir of  trained  mechanics  as  well  as  highly 
qualified  aviators  from  the  services.  Yet  co- 
equally  there  were  relatively  few  engineers 
steeped  in  the  requirements  of  this  new 
up-comlng  commercial  aviation  era.  Their 
thinking  was  not  yet  adjusted  to  it. 

Fundamental  design  changes  were  quite 
limited  during  the  war,  except  for  the 
advent  of  jets,  and  helicopters 

Probably  the  worst  legacy  of  the  huge  air 
operations  of  the  war  with  which  to  enter 
the  new  path  of  vigorous  proflt  paying  enter- 
prise was  the  descent  from  affluence;  the 
nursing  of  every  nickel;  the  reduction  of 
large  staffs  to  a  skeleton  force  that  had  to 
prove  Itself.  Many  hlgb-flylng  plans  for  the 
rosy  future  some  of  us  expected,  were  dis- 
couraged. Hard-headed  business  acumen  was 
not  a  war  virtue  but  fixed  prejudices  were. 
Although  we  had  gained  much  thereby  one 
had  to  realize  that  talent  could  not  be  or- 
dered by  the  commanding  officer  any  more, 
nor  did  money  grow  any  more  on  those  trees 
that  had  been  fed  previously  with  the  fer- 
tilizer of  endless  government  funds. 

So  suddenly  things  got  really  tough  for  the 
air  Industry.-  Added  to  that  were  many 
tangles  over  questionable  profits,  much  an- 
guish over  renegotiations  of  money  already 
paid  out  and  a  general  letdown  feeling. 
Nevertheless,  we  kept  going  along  conserva- 
tive lines  In  both  the  military  and  the  newer 
commercial  angles.  Fortunately,  the  "War 
Surplus"  problem  was  no  longer  the  great 
deterrent  it  had  been  in  World  War  I. 

There  are  two  happy  sides  to  our  1947 
plcttire;  the  helicopters  and  the  Jets. 

The  development  of  the  Jet  was  by  all  odds 
the  most  Important  technical  development  of 
the  war  in  the  field  of  aircraft.  As  you  know, 
we  owe  the  beginning  of  it  to  the  British. 
In  the  very  early  years  of  the  war  and 
shrouded  In  the  greatest  possible  secrecy,  the 
first  sample  Jet  engine  was  brought  to  the 
United  States  from  the  WhlUle  turbine  en- 
gine factory  in  England  and  was  handed  over 
to  the  General  Electric  Company  for  dui^l- 
catlon  and  for  production.  Some  American 
alterations  were  made  and  in  October.  1943, 
the  Bell  XP-69,  powered  with  two  of  the  GE 
engines,  took  to  the  air — the  flrst  American 
Jet  to  fly. 

Other  Jet  engine  developments  quickly  fol- 
lowed, so  that  by  the  end  of  the  war  era  in 
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1946  there  w^re.  In  addition  to  General  Elec- 
tric, the  ne^  rivals,  Westlnghouse,  Pratt  & 
Whitney,  Co^itlnental  Motors,  Menasco,  Ly- 
coming, and!  General  Motors-Allison  com- 
panies, all  busily  evolving  their  role  In  the 
jet-engine  fltld. 

History's  next  great  step  was  In  October, 

1947  when  the  drst  American  rocket-driven 
plane,  the  "BfeU  XP-1"  was  flown  through  the 
sound  b&rrle^  by  "Chuck"  Yeager  .  .  .  and  we 
then  entered  [the  new  supersonic  age. 

Although  fctual  vital  changes  In  aircraft 
frame  types  atre  not  as  distinctive  In  the  p>08t- 
war  period  as  they  had  been  during  the  gen- 
eration before,  many  further  evolvements  of 
the  customamr  low-wing  stressed-metal-skln 
cantilever  tjrpes  rapidly  came  Into  being. 

The  "C-54'|.  so  successful  In  Its  war  logis- 
tics, soon  grew  into  the  "DC-4";  and  by  1947 
appeared   as   the   first  real   alr-Une   money- 
maker, soon  Ko  be  followed  by  the  Douglas 
"DC-6".   Thla  plane  came   Into  wide  use  at 
once,  carrying  52  passengers  at  300  miles  an 
hour.  Its  Imn^edlate  close  rival  was  the  Lock- 
heed   "Constfellatlon"    slightly    faster,    and 
seating  up  t<^  64  passengers.  From  then  on 
these  planes,  iind  others  like  the  later  Martins 
and   Consolidated- Vultees.   staged   a   typical 
American  competltlve-grrowth  battle  for  or- 
ders,  not   only   from   this  country   but  also 
"In  th*' Europoan  markets  (hitherto  closed). 
RlgTit    here   we   find    the   reason   why   the 
American  private  enterprise  system  Is  so  far 
superior.    Thd    way    our    violent    and    keen 
competition  tests  out  the  E^uropean  "closed 
to  rivalry"   g(  ivernment-dominated   and  less 
imaginative  r<  glmen  is  clear 
We  get  better  planes,  that's  all. 
Before  the   advent  of  the  turbo-jet  appli- 
cations  the  e  lormous  production  of  piston 
engines  had  g  ven  the  commercial  operations 
a  varied  choice  of  2,000  to  3.500  h.p.  multi- 
cylinder     air-:ooled     radial     engines     from 
Wright  or  Pra';t  &  Whitney.  They  had  behind 
them  a  convincing  war  record  to  Insure  quite 
safe  operation    and  with  seasoned  crews,  in 
plenty,  to  malataln  them. 

So  we  went  on  through  ensuing  years 
quite  heedless  of  the  fact  that  there  could 
ever  be  anytt  Ing  like  a  congestion  in  the 
wide  open  all  spaces  Presently  the  piston 
engines  gave  uay  to  the  smoother,  easier  to 
maintain  and  Install  turbine  engines,  even 
though  we  kaew  how  much  noisier  they 
were.  As  In  the  previous  era.  no  engine  de- 
signer was  sufl  iclently  far-sighted  to  start  in 
right  then  and  there  to  make  noise  reduction 
a  fundamenta  parameter  of  engine  design. 
Some  of  this  may  be  excused  by  the  fact 
that  the  servl:es  did  not  ask  for  quietness 
nor  worry  ont  dollar's  worth  of  resetwch 
about  It! 

It  seemed  in  the  later  forties  that  for  any 
sizable  load-carrying  plane  the  obvious  pow- 
er application  of  these  new  turbines  would 
be  In  the  turt  o-propeller  combination.  The 
first  formldab  e  entry  In  the  U.S.  In  this 
field  was  the  L<«kheed  "Electra".  A  few  hardy 
souls  felt  this  K&s  a  waste  of  effort  since  the 
Inherent  contribution  of  the  turbine  was  also 
to  reduce  the  expense  and  maintenance  by 
getting  rid  of  those  bothersome  props.  It  was 
predicted  by  tl  Is  lecturer,  in  his  1948  NACA 
survey  that  Tu  rbo-proj)s  were  merely  a  way- 
station  to  jets  But  the  industry  did  not  fol- 
low this  Idea,  aod  lost  time  as  well  as  wasted 
money  In  those  valuable  prop-Jet  years,  when 
their  planes  could  have  been  in  the  600 
mile  an  hour  ,et-clas8  instead  of  the  prop- 
jet  400  m.pJi.  bracket  (that  had  succeeded 
the  300  m.pii.  piston  "DC-e.  Constellation" 
era). 

As  the  post-^i^ar  years  wear  on,  helicopter 
development  ir  varied  designs  from  Sikor- 
sky, Plaseckl  (later  Boelng-Vertol) ,  Bell. 
Hughes,  and  L4>ckheed  are  all  busy  on  this 
line,  receiving  lots  of  attention  from  ad- 
vanced thinker  I.  as  so  well  dociunented  by 
pioneer  Sikorsky.  But  little  real  business  or 
Interest   resulted   from   the  Services  or  the 


commercial  people  that  counted,  except  for 
the  Viet  Nam  requirements  in  the  later 
years,  which  have  become  so  commanding, 
and  successful. 

As  for  water-based  aviation,  this  has  con- 
tinued to  be  completely  sidetracked  as  use- 
less, out  of  date,  and  not  worthy  of  consid- 
eration or  study. 

Every  year  now  transport  planes  get  bigger, 
more  luxurious — better  meals,  movies,  etc., 
fine  boarding  ramps,  quicker  baggage  han- 
dling, but  there  Is  no  real  change  in  type. 
More  crowding  means  longer  landing  delays, 
fewer  schedules  on  time,  ever  longer  trips  to 
town.  Flying  in  American  skies  grows  from 
enthusiastic  acceptance  to  outrageous  con- 
gestion in  1969  because  we  fail  to  make  a 
"systems"  approach. 

At  the  start  of  the  post-war  era.  with  so 
piany  useful  planes  developed  and  thoroughly 
tested  by  the  vast  operations  of  the  services 
and  particularly  of  the  Air  Transport  Com- 
mand. America  plunged  into  the  great  air- 
line development  that  has  been  growing 
apace  ever  since.  The  A.T.C.  operations  In  the 
late  war  years  were  already  very  large.  In 
the  year  1946,  the  Air  Transport  Command 
actually  had  already  carried  over  400,000 
passengers,  though  admittedly  on  war  mis- 
sions. 

The  piston -engine  transport  era  that  had 
started  In  1946  was  initially  so  well-equipped 
that  we  gained  a  head-start  over  similar 
operations  in  Europe  that  we  have  never 
lost. 

An  outstanding  later  development  than 
the  "DC-6"  and  the  "Constellation"  was 
the  great  two-deck  Boeing  "Stratocrulser" 
which  was  developed  directly  from  the  Boeing 
"B-50  Super  Portress  Bomber."  This  carried 
80  passengers  at  a  cruising  speed  of  300  to 
340  m.p.h.,  crossing  the  continent  non-stop 
in  about  eight  hours.  This  represented  about 
the  peak  of  the  piston-engine  transportation. 
By  1950  there  were  some  800  transports, 
their  speeds  varying  from  200  to  360  m.p.h.. 
and  already  piling  up  passenger  loads  of 
30.000.000   passengers   per   year. 

Then  we  came  to  the  jet-engine  era.  The 
turbo-jet     engine    conmiercial     applications 
were  first  sparked  in  1948  by  the  magnificent 
flight  non-stop  of  the  Lockheed  "P-80"  jet 
pursuit   plane,   crossing  the  continent   In  4 
hours   and    15   minutes.    Years   of   gestation 
then  followed.  Boeing  taking  a  new  leading 
part    with     the     6-englne     "B-47"     bomber 
(1948).  and  Its  great   successor  the   "B-52' 
bomber,  still  In  use.  By  1957  the  Boeing  Com- 
pany had  taken  its  standard  4-englne  mono- 
plane design  and  modified  the  "KC-135"  ver- 
sion that  had  been  built  for  the  Air  Force 
as  a  tanker,  into  a  4-jet  engine  passenger 
plane  carrying  120-160  passengers  and  as  we 
well  know  named  the  "707".  This  plane  im- 
mediately developed  a  cruising  speed  of  560 
miles  an  hour,  making  the  transcontinental 
trip  from  California  to  New  York  In  5  hours, 
and    continues   to   fill    the    transatlantic    as 
well  as  the  transcontinental  skies  ever  since 
Pan   American's  first  Paris  ocean  flight  In 
October,  1958.  In  very  short  order  this  4-jet 
transport  was  joined  by  the  Douglas  "DC-8". 
accomplishing  practically  the  same  perform- 
ance. Since  then,  of  course,  various  develop- 
ment versions  of  these  planes  have  come  out. 
The  Jet  usage  Is  so  successful  in  these  years 
that   schedules    are    ae:aln    constantly    being 
increased  because  passengers  are  constantly 
Increasing  in   number — clamoring  for  seats, 
and  adjusting  to  the  new  "Jet-Age"  life  of 
breakfast  in  New  York  and  lunch  in  Califor- 
nia, or  dinner  In  New  York  and  breakfast  In 
London. 

Forty  years  after  Lindbergh's  flight  we  now 
come  to  the  startling  fact  that  a  Jet-liner 
crosses  the  ocesm  every  8  or  10  minutes 
carrying  an  average  load  of  100  passengers  at 
600  miles  an  hour  30.000  feet  above  the 
weather.  In  the  boring  six  or  seven  hours 
solitude  of  that  calm  30.000  feet,  we  are  In- 
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deed  getting  spoiled.  We  resort  to  movies 
music,  liquor,  and  much  too  much  food  for 
appeasement.  But  the  fundamental  super- 
comfort  feature  of  air  travel  U  still  the  an- 
nouncement from  the  cheerful  hostess  "We 
have  arrived." 

Year  after  year  as  the  number  of  sched- 
ules Increases,  so  does  the  number  of  airlines 
of  all  nations.  Where  Is  the  end? 

Meanwhile  the  use  of  private  taxi  and 
business  planes  Increases,  too.  In  unlocked 
for  volume.  Most  of  them  aim  a  making  con- 
nections at  the  major  airports  with  the  air- 
lines on  their  way  to  more  distant  ports. 

Then  to  this  Influx  of  traffic,  we  add  cargo 
planes— also  piling  into  these  same  great  air- 
ports until  one  day  we  suddenly  wake  up  to 
And  that  we  have  failed  to  design  a  system 
of  air -transport.  We  have  thoughtlessly  al- 
lowed  an  unworkable  part  of  a  system  to 
grow  unwieldly.  out  of  balance,  and  almost 
futile. 

Why  and  what  have  we  missed? 
The  aircraft  designers,  the  airport  au- 
thorities, the  operators,  and  the  government, 
too — have  all  failed  to  plan  for  transporta- 
tion from  center  to  center.  Instead,  we  have 
only,  at  great  expense,  provided  transport 
from  a  distant  spot  in  the  countryside  to 
equally  remote  suburban  terminals,  a  condi- 
tion to  grow  even  worse  with  SST  coming 
up.  Railroads  at  least  carry  you  into  the 
city  you  are  aiming  at,  and  so  do  buses. 

Why  these  distant  air  stations?  Because,  of 
course,  the  room  needed  for  our  current 
planes  to  land  safely  on  the  wheel-and-axle 
designed  landing  gear  systems  their  engineers 
have  given  them,  demand  miles  of  level  con- 
crete. This  means  thousands  of  acres  of  room 
which  we  have  to  get  out  of  town  to  flnd.  The 
noise  we  make  requires  remoteness  also.  So 
our  system  stumbles  right  there,  the  service 
from  city  to  city  unfinished.  Devil  take  the 
hindmost!  The  dear  passenger  flnds  himself 
a  taxi — if  he  can.  Or  a  bus.  possibly  too 
crowded.  Or  a  helicopter,  already  full.  Or  a 
train. 

All  of  these  are  haphazard  and  chancy.  They 
would  not  be.  if  the  airline  finished  what  it 
undertook  when  it  sold  that  ticket  for  a 
trip  from  one  center  to  another  city  or 
town.  Meaning  that  the  airline  or  the  air- 
port authority  falls  to  provide  rapid  tran- 
sit from  the  remote  fleld  into  the  center, 
or  to  locate  the  airport  originally  where  there 
was  rapid  transit  available,  or  where  the 
location  required  none. 

The  40-mile-out  giant  new  airport  at 
Miami  is  an  excellent  example  of  good  plan- 
ning showing  that  it  Is  as  Important  right 
now  for  it  to  have  rapid  trtmslt.  by  ground 
or  air.  planned  and  flnanced,  as  It  Is  to  build 
runways.  This  cost  Is  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
airport.  Let's  make  it  all  together  a  system 
that  has  the  objective  of  delivering  the  pas- 
senger to  his  destination  without  having  to 
rely  part  way  on  some  competing  or  other- 
wise crowded  form  of  transportation. 

What  form  could  this  transit  service  to 
town  take  for  an  airline  or  the  tenants  of 
sui  iUrport  as  a  unified  group  to  operate? 

Using  present  roads  would  add  to  road 
congestion.  The  possibility  of  totally  new 
roads  faces  years  of  delay  for  condemnation 
proceedings,  etc.  even  if  authorized.  The 
same  with  the  railroads.  However.  If  at  the 
same  time  the  new  airport  Is  planned  there 
were  to  be  included,  as  part  thereof  and  of 
the  appropriations  therefor,  the  transit 
plan — be  it  by  new  road,  air  road,  rail  line 
or  hovercraft  line — to  a  planned  city  center 
terminal  .  .  .  that  would  make  some  sense. 
This  really  would  be  a  "systems  approach." 
conspicuously  lacking  in  plans  that  have 
been  proposed  to  date. 

The  easiest  plan  for  the  airport  people 
to  put  Into  being  would  be  the  use  of  the 
air  road.  This  can  be  done  by  helicopter 
service    or    STOL   service    (If    landing   spots 
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can  be  located  or  purchased  In  the  city  cen- 
ter).  In  most  of  the  big  cities,  helicopter 
landing-room  Is  available  on  roofs  of  docks 
or  of  buildings.  Along  water  fronts  suitable 
STOL  ports  are  less  easily  worked  out. 

Besides,  we  must  emphasize  that  STOL 
aircraft  vrtll  be  Just  as  much  a  way  station 
to  VTOL,  as  turbo-props  were  with  jets.  The 
turbulent  air  in  cities  Is  already  casting 
much  doubt  and  difficulty  in  the  STOL's 
path.  It  Is  often  overlooked  that  helicopters 
have  the  very  desirable  quality  of  ironing 
out  turbulent  air  conditions  in  an  effective 
way.  Witness  how  even  the  rather  outdated 
helicopters  of  New  York  Airways  can  handle 
very  rough  westerly  winds  at  Wall  Street 
without  the  passengers  noticing  It.  The  use 
of  the  certificated  helicopter  airlines  to  date 
has  actually  been  very  limited,  with  only 
three  lines  operating  in  the  country.  Wheth- 
er each  air  transport  line  should  have  its 
own  helicopter  contractor  for  this  service  or 
whether  the  airport  as  an  entity  shovild 
contract  for  a  service  for  all  its  tenants  will, 
now.  be  worked  out.  But  needed  It  Is.  In 
some  form. 

Congestion  in  the  skies  is  caused  by 
congestion  at  the  airports 

We  now  come  to  our  real  headache — con- 
gestion on  airways  by  limited  airport  facili- 
ties. This  is  fundamentally  due  to  the  design 
of  the  aircraft  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
because  the  designers  have  as  yet  failed  to 
get  away  from  the  horizontal-flight  landing 
charsujter  of  the  machines  that  airlines  have 
to  use.  Thousands  of  feet  of  runway  that 
must  be  kept  clear  provide  the  airplane's 
"little  spot  to  land  on. '  The  bulk  of  planes 
around  today's  airports  in  the  transport  or 
high-class  business  category  cannot  slow  up 
in  the  air  much  below  120  to  180  miles  an 
hour.  ( when  required  to  circle  to  await  their 
turn  at  landing  on  the  long  runways  that 
their  80  to  140  m.p.h.  landing-speed  de- 
mands). To  avoid  collision,  holding  patterns 
are  rightly  prescribed.  But  each  plane  ends 
up  using  an  air  space  of  50  to  100  square 
miles  for  its  circling.  This  means  that  the 
air  space  over  the  airport  with  too  few  run- 
ways gets  crowded  too  easily.  Desperately 
seeking  reduced  crowding,  we  now  curtail 
landings,  ration  takeoffs,  prohibit  certain 
usages  of  airports. 

This  is  not  the  cure.  Our  airplanes  are  the 
wrong  type! 

Nevertheless,  struggling  with  this  unfor- 
tunate fact,  persistent  eff'orts  to  Improve 
traffic  headaches  arr  in  the  works,  chiefly 
starting  with  more  parallel  runways  on  each 
airport  and  more  airports. 

Why  were  so  many  airports  built  with  only 
one  runway  In  each  direction?  Should  not 
every  direction  have  had  a  "landing"  runway 
and  adjacent  to  it  a  "take-off"  runway — a 
two  track  design  Instead  of  the  limited  one- 
track?  One  answer  to  this  was  that  the  pilots 
did  not  rate  their  own  skill  highly  enough. 
With  the  control  available  on  jet-planes  and 
the  knowledge  now  recognized  of  how  the 
turbulent  wakes  can  be  avoided,  there  seems 
to  be  unwarranted  fear  of  planes  getting  too 
near  each  other.  Of  course,  in  thick  weather, 
"see-and-be-seen"  flying  was  originally  im- 
possible. But  now  this  is  already  being  re- 
solved by  the  constantly  improving  airborne 
radar,  and  many  other  ways  of  seeing  from 
the  plane  cockpit  or  fron  a  tower's  installa- 
tion what  the  pilot  cannot  see.  Total  guid- 
ance is  rapidly  being  developed,  in  the  thick- 
est fog. 

But  there  again  there  is  the  limitation 
to  the  tower  system  of  lack  of  capacity  for 
growth.  It  could  not  ever  handle  the  vast 
increase  in  traffic  that  is  coming. 

For  the  less  demanding  little  planes  in  pri- 
vate, general,  alr-taxl.  and  other  uses,  the 
requirements  for  tower  operation  are  much 
fewer.  Concerted  efforts  are  being  worked 
on  to  relegate  them  and  their  STOL  ver- 
sions to  a  separate  area  of  the  airport  with 
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shorter  runways,  lower  and  steeper  altitude 
approach  patterns  and  no  tower  control 
needed.  Their  slow-landing,  short-runway 
character  is  a  relief  that  must  be  accented. 
A  further  review  of  procedures  may  bring 
multiplane  holding-patterns  into  safe  use. 
Two  or  three  planes  could  be  flying  along- 
side each  other  In  typical  service  formation 
manner  and,  in  the  same  holding-pattern, 
seeing  each  other  over  the  overcast.  Then 
they  would  peel  off  on  signal  to  enter  the 
landing  pattern.  Still  further  deflclency  Is 
evident  lately, — the  lack  of  enough  unload- 
ing gates  for  this  ever  Increasing  traffic.  This, 
like  the  runway  stringency,  will  flnd  tempo- 
rary but  slow  solutions. 

More  extensive  and  intensified  use  of  exist- 
ing runways — immense  Improvements  in  air- 
borne collision-avoiding  radar,  particularly 
made  economically  viable  for  the  little  planes 
that  must  see  and  be  seen  by  the  600  m.p.h. 
jet  planes — reforms  in  existing  tower  proce- 
dures and,  of  course,  more  airports — will 
as  we  all  know  temporarily  Improve  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  acceptance  of  commercial  flying, 
under    present    crowded    conditions. 

But  we  have  not  yet  solved  the  transit 
conditions  from  airport  to  civic  center.  Nor 
have  we  solved  the  existing  limitations  of 
the  vehicle  that  we  are  as  yet  committed  to — 
in  so  many  ways,  an  absurd  vehicle.  It  cannot 
stop  and  back  up  .  .  .  without  losing  Its  value 
as  an  economical  high-speed  conveyance.  All 
other  vehicles;  cars,  boats,  trains,  have  a 
complete  pilot-operator  In  control  on  board, 
only  because  they  can  be  stopped  and  backed 
up. 

'See  and  be  seen"  is  the  great  lack  in  our 
system.  Not  fe.asible  for  us  with  this  charg- 
ing monster  that  cannot  slow  down  Itself 
without  courting  disaster.  Its  uncontroUabll- 
Ity  is  mastered  by  the  expensive  delaying 
subterfuge  of  our  elaborate  tower  control 
system.  Can  we  ever  get  away  from  this? 

The  only  current  solutions  much  spoken 
of  and  little  done  about,  are  the  Vertlcle 
Takeoff  and  Landing  proposals  ( VTOL ) .  of 
which  there  are  several  most  promising  in 
configuration.  Bell.  Sikorsky,  Hughes,  and 
Lockheed  are  all  busy  on  this  line.  So.  too.  no 
doubt  are  many  yet  unheard-of  young  engi- 
neers who  must  be  seeing  the  future  glamour 
of  this  new  trend.  But  money,  both  govern- 
ment and  private.  Is  strangely  shy  of  this 
venture  area.  We  might  get  some  real  prog- 
ress in  this  development  if  a  foreign  country 
like  Russia  would  come  forth  with  a  highly 
successful  one.  leading  the  way  as  now  being 
done  by  Russia.  Prance  and  England  with  the 
SST. 

We  need  the  VTOL  badly  in  this  country,  but 

do    we    need    the    supersonic    transports? 

Which  should  have  priority? 

At  this  writing  the  one  that  can  relieve 
congestion  the  most  Is  the  one  that  should 
have  priority.  It  becomes  clear  as  we  study  it 
that  the  VTOL  would  help  relieve  congestion 
much  more.  The  SST  will  tidd  to  air  traffic 
problems  due  to  its  speed,  and  special  limita- 
tions, sonic  boom,  etc.  The  SST's  value  will 
be  senseless  if  it  has  to  land  txx)  far  out  of 
town.  Solving  the  VTOL  problem  first  might 
rescue  it  from  ridicule. 

What  will  help  congrestjon  in  airways  Is  the 
giant  aircraft  like  the  "747  Jumbo",  about  to 
appear.  But  the  "Jumbo"  will  worsen  con- 
gestion at  the  airport  when  It  disgorges  at 
one  sitting  Its  400  passengers  and  their  lug- 
gage. It  will  be  somewhat  like  the  arrival  of 
an  ocean  liner  at  a  New  York  pier.  The  same 
kind  of  pandemonium,  luggage  mix-ups  and 
waits.  For  the  airline  the  "Jumbo",  however, 
promises  better  earnings,  because  more  pas- 
sengers are  carried  per  pilot's  pay.  per  gallon 
of  fuel,  per  hour  of  maintenance  labor,  etc. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  clerks  at  the  counter 
have  to  be  increased  to  meet  the  load  of  the 
bigger  crowd,  and  then  become  a  wasted 
addition  during  the  long  waits  between  less 
frequent  filgbts. 


Whether  the  loss  of  frequency  of  service, 
by  having  one  schedule  in  place  of  three  or 
four  smaller  ones,  will  affect  the  results  Is 
not  yet  established.  But  the  "Jumbo"  will 
give  an  amount  of  relief  to  the  airways  crowd- 
ing in  that  for  a  given  number  of  passengers, 
fewer  planes  will  crowd  the  airlines  and  run- 
ways. The  risks  of  carrying  so  many  eggs  In 
one  basket  Is  frequently  cited  as  a  great  dis- 
advantage of  the  "Jumbo"  plane  if  it  should 
have  an  accident.  At  first,  no  doubt,  It  would 
unsettle  orderly  acceptance  of  such  large  air- 
planes. But  the  history  of  aviation  seems  to 
point  to  acceptance  of  even  so  large  a  disaster, 
particularly  if  several  other  "Jumbo's"  con- 
tinue to  fly  regularly  and  safely.  There  may  be 
passenger  resistance,  due  to  this  larger  size 
because  of  the  interior  seating,  the  added  con- 
fusion, the  added  waits  in  the  aisles  and  at 
the  counters,  etc.  But  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  an  Impresslveness-of-slze  appeal  in  this 
present  step  to  the  "747".  Obviously  longer 
and  larger  than  the  "DC-8",  the  new  250  pas- 
senger Douglas  "61"  hardly  made  any  stir  at 
all. 

Remaining  to  be  considered  as  a  vital  angle 
of  aviation  operations  Is  the  possible  use  of 
water-landing  areas  in  i  ur  quest  to  flnd  more 
landing  space  nearer  to  city  centers.  Nearly 
all  big  cities  in  the  U.S.  have  water  areas  ad- 
jacent to  their  centers.  New  York,  Boston,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  etc.  These  vast  open 
spaces  make  it  tempting  to  reopen  our  minds 
to  an  appraisal  of  what  changing  from  land  to 
water  would  entail.  New  materials  of  con- 
struction make  corrosion  much  less  a  main- 
tenance headache  than  in  earlier  years.  Pres- 
surized fuselages  are  strong  enough  now  to 
serve  as  hulls,  merely  with  slight  change  In 
the  bottom  to  give  takeoff  step  shaping.  The 
spray  bother  with  propellers  is  gone.  The 
whole  picture  looks  much  more  feasible  than 
it  did;  and,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  SST, 
water-based  operation  should  receive  much 
more  study  to  get  Its  operation  closer  to 
town.  We  could  be  missing  a  viable  operating- 
field  because  we  have  not  applied  our  most 
modern  new  techniques  and  materials  to 
making  it  work  much  better.  It  has,  however, 
become  unfashionable  even  to  consider  that 
water  airports  might  be  offering  an  unlocked 
for  solution  to  much  of  our  airway-airport 
syndrome. 

Airport-to-city    transit    by    helicopters    may 
soon  become  city-to-city  by  VTOL's 

Air  transportation  is  not  finished  until 
goods  or  passengers  are  delivered  near  enough 
to  the  city  centers  to  make  the  alr-tlme  sav- 
ing a  reality.  Even  If  the  delays  of  congestion 
over  airports  were  to  be  reduced  to  a  prac- 
tical amount,  there  would  still  be  the  time 
consumed  In  the  trip  from  the  airport  Into 
town. 

In  the  last  decade.  1959  to  now.  since  jets 
have  made  their  wide  appearance,  airports 
have  been  pushed  ever  increasingly  away 
from  city  centers.  This  great  fault  in  our  air- 
transport system  has  become  a  number  one 
headache. 

Road  blockage  and  road  Inadequacies, 
particularly  In  rush  hours,  as  well  as 
equally  frustrating  train  services,  have  led  us 
to  look  to  the  air-road  as  the  solution,  and 
In  particular  to  the  helicopter  with  Its  close- 
in  landing  possibilities. 

Thus,  we  get  Into  helicopter  airlines  like 
New  York  Airways,  Los  Angeles  Airways,  and 
San  Francisco  Airways.  They  promise  well 
and  indeed  deliver  the  great  time-saving  they 
were  expected  to.  But  they  are  presently  fac- 
ing bravely  that  hard  business  reality — their 
Inability  to  make  enough  profit.  Landing 
facilities,  too.  are  still  too  limited.  Docks, 
roofs,  parks,  vrater  and  river  fronts,  are 
begging  to  be  used.  But  municipal  Imagina- 
tion Is  stagnant.  The  City  of  Miami  Just 
finished  a  billion  dollar  "Doxladls"  plan  for 
a  great  future  city.  There  Is  no  mention, 
whatever.  In  this  elaborate  plan  of  heliports, 
waterplane  landing-docks,  or  STOL  strips!  A 
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planned  huge  (Convention  hall  has  no  heliport 
roof — no  front  door. 

The  present  ttellcopter  coats  of  maintenance 
and  operation  are  Jiwt  too  high  to  allow  for 
profit  under  pt'evalllng  fare- levels.  This  may 
largely  be  theifault  of  the  builders  of  hell- 
copters.  Ever  since  Sikorsky  started  hla 
pioneer  work,  most  of  the  manufacturers 
have  never  beep  pushed  hard  enough  by  the 
services  to  design  more  economical  struc- 
tures. The  ma|]or  designers  have  not  given 
or  bad  the  time  to  give  serious  attention  to 
abandoning  tpe  shaft-gear  driven  rotors 
now  used — eltlier  single  rotor  with  tall  prop 
or  tandem  rolior.  They  could  have  turned 
to  the  surely  iiuch-less-expenalve  to  main- 
tain tip-Jet  dMven  rotors  that  have  been 
clamoring  for  development  for  many  years. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  services  made 
no  demand  for  this  kind  of  progress  because 
economy  was  not  in  their  language  on  the 
same  level  as  t  Is  with  a  struggling  com- 
mercial airline. 

Now,  howevei .  the  urgent  market  for  close- 
in  aircraft  and  the  added  private  and  com- 
pany use  of  helicopters  or  their  derivative, 
the  VTOL,  beccimes  promising,  indeed.  With 
this  comes  the  plea  to  make  It  all  acceptably 
quiet,  usefully  fast,  and  above  all,  cheaper 
to  ma4Qtain. 

-  Botb-noise  reduction  and  much  less  ex- 
pensive-to-malntain  design  of  helicopters 
appear  to  be  Imminent.  The  pneumatic  Op- 
Jet  propulsion  s  frstem  ofTers  a  great  reduction 
in  destructive  vibrations  and  a  simple  way 
to  transfer  the  turbine  Jet's  power  from  the 
tip- Jet  vertical  1ft  mode  to  direct  thrust  out 
of  a  tailpipe  to  fly  fast  on  wings.  The  hell- 
copter's  curse  o'  being  too  slow  can  be  lifted 
and  it  can  become  a  fast  VTOL.  Two  recent 
developments  further  accent  the  near  future 
advent  of  such  an  aircraft — the  Lockheed 
type  rlgld-rotor  and  the  retractible  folding 
rotors  of  severs  1  designers.  The  tip-Jet  ap- 
plication of  poorer  also  makes  more  feasible 
the  Installation  of  multiple  rotors  (three  or 
four)  to  still  further  reduce  maintenance  by 
eliminating  the  cyclic-pitch  control  with  all 
its  bothers  of  tricking,  checldng  bearings  and 
vibrations.  Also  on  the  way  out  would  be  the 
hampering  stall  of  the  retreating  blade.  Con- 
trol would  then  be  by  collective  pitch  change 
only,  and  applle<l  on  either  side  or  at  the  tail 
as  desired.  A  rotar  danger,  the  "Vortex  Ring" 
condition,  wouk   also  be  eliminated. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  tip-Jet  is  a 
wastefulness  In  pwwer  application.  But  Jet 
engines  are  so  light  that  larger  ones  can  be 
used  and  since  tlie  close-in  ranges  that  these 
VTOL  craft  woui  d  be  used  for  are  so  short  in 
distance  (and  even  shorter  in  time  due  to 
higher  cruising  {speed)  the  added  fuel  con- 
sumed would  n^t  be  prohibitive.  This  high 
fuel  consumptloa  has  been  a  cause  of  hesi- 
tancy on  the  par  t  of  designing  engineers.  But 
is  this  not  in  the  same  class  as  their  feeling 
of  fright,  several!  decades  ago.  over  Jet-engine 
applications  to  ^rplanes  because  of  so  much 
higher  fuel  use<l  per  hour?  They  failed.  In 
those  early  days,  to  foresee  that  jets  meant  so 
much  greater  mles  per  hour  speed  that  the 
gallons  per  mile  remained  almost  the  same! 
New  heat  resistant  materials,  titanium, 
new  composites,  bonded  metals,  and  fiber- 
glass, help  mud,  too.  In  giving  Justification 
for  serious  thought  to  tip-Jet  propulsion, 
the  kind  of  stupid  lag  that 
art  like  ours  suffers  from — 
making  It  so  djfflcult  for  an  executive  to 
really  plan  ahea<l.  His  greatest  allies  should 
and  they  are  so  often  Just 
;  their  neclcs  out. 
1  tnportantly — where  is  the 
money  for  new  \TOLS  coming  from? 

The  NASA  bujs  flying  articles,  the  space- 
capsules,  from  l^lueprlnts  that  have  never 
flown  In  any  bailc  type.  Why  can't  we  look 
for  a  similar  approach  In  pushing  a  60  pas- 
senger clty-to-ali  port  VTOL?  In  short  order, 
a  city-to-clty  transp>ort  for 
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200-300  mile  ranges,  and  then  this  form  of 
fast  300  m.p.h.  transit  would  really  make 
money. 

This  Is  not  likely  to  be  seen  soon,  because 
the  fashion  of  the  day  Is  to  do  more  and 
more  research,  rather  than  to  build  real 
articles  that  wUl  fly!  This  lag  applies 
equally  to  the  PAA  u  well  as  to  NASA,  going 
as  they  do  all  out  for  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. The  SST's  will  be  relegated  to  far-out 
airports.  As  already  pointed  out,  their  value 
will  largely  be  negated  by  the  long  trek  Into 
town  where  the  passenger  really  wants  to  go. 
The  far-out  airports  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
SST  system.  So.  should  not  this  part  of  an 
effective  SST  system  have  also  Included  fast 
VTOL  alrport-to-clty  transit  from  the  very 
start? 
It  has  not  yet  done  so. 

Pacing  stark  reality  we  must  recognize 
that  these  desirable  developments  are  not  yet 
here  so  what  are  we  doing  to  meet  these 
headaches  of  the  day?  What  Is  the  "Insight "? 
Only  a  matter  of  countable  months  ago 
this  country  established  a  Department  of 
Transportation,  so  It  very  probably  Is  not 
fair  to  visit  our  current  sins  on  It,  but  look 
at  the  problems  It  faces. 

We  have  built  tremendously  expensive, 
long-runway  airports  far  from  our  cities.  We 
have  already  embarked,  or  we  are  facing  the 
problem,  of  building  great  freeways  to  get 
to  them  or  of  going  to  the  vast  expense  of 
constructing  rapid  transit  systems  for  the 
same  pvirpose. 

Desperately,  we  call  for  helicopters.  STOLS, 
air  taxis,  anything  to  fly  over  this  mess.  What 
do  we  find?  We  find  that  the  only  system 
used  with  any  kind  of  success  .n  the  last  few 
years  Is  the  hc-llcopter.  but  that  It  is  so  ex- 
pensive that  It  must  depend  on  a  subsidy 
authorized  by  Congress.  And  1--  Its  all-seeing 
wisdom,  the  Congress,  doing  everything  In 
its  power  to  make  a  bad  situation  really  sui- 
cidal, cut  off  thf  subsidies. 

What  a  relief  in  the  midst  of  all  this  mess 
would  be  the  adve-\t  of  a  really  effective 
VTOL.  The  ^TOL  needs  no  vast  landing 
area — In  fact,  the  roofs  of  present  airport 
concourses  could  be  adapted  to  provide  land- 
ing space. 

What  a  relief  that  would  be  to  the  control 
tower  operator,  who  would  only  have  to  tell 
the  clty-to-clty  VTOL  pilot — who  by  now 
really  Is  a  helicopter  pilot  since  he  is  In  the 
verical  lift-descent  phase — what  gate  to  land 
on  top  of. 

And  what  a  relief  to  the  pilot  who  can 
simply  stop  or  back  up  If  his  airborne  radar 
shows  him  too  near  another  VTOL. 

Let  us  keep  In  mind,  too,  the  highly  sig- 
nificant development  of  the  "Decca"  and 
other  hyperbolic  navigation  systems  which 
can  show  the  helicopter  pilot  his  location,  at 
any  time  and  In  any  sort  of  weather,  within 
a  space  of  a  few  feet. 

Thus  we  find  this  period  of  1946  to  the 
present.  Just  as  full  of  wrong  steers  and  of 
triumphs  as  earlier  ones.  And  for  guidance 
we  must  note  a  few  additional  high  points. 
The  SST  has  come  on  the  stage.  Before  we 
go  too  far  In  government  directed  designing 
let  us  recall  some  axioms.  As  we  have  already 
said — talent  cannot  be  directed  by  the  com- 
manding officer.  Nor  can  a  fine  painting  be 
executed  by  a  committee.  We  must  look  to 
Individual  designing. 

Noise  is  the  greatest  public  antipathy,  get- 
ting more  pronounced  every  day.  As  we  ven- 
tvu-e  into  the  VTOL  area  this  is  even  more 
serious  because  the  helicopter  mode  needs 
all  Ita  power  to  land  with  and  is  noisiest  when 
closest  In.  It  Is  Inexcusable  now  for  example 
to  have  tandem  rotors  that  overl  ip  and  etdd 
their  slapping  noise  to  the  engines. 

It  Is  perhaps  regrettable  that  the  1938  Air 
Commerce  Act  made  no  reference  to  aircraft 
noise  or  airways  congestion,  though  few  could 
have  foreseen  all  this  back  then. 


Since  there  was  no  real  plan  then  or  since 
for  an  air  transport  system,  we  find  that 
huge  orders  for  aircraft  were  gaily  placed  by 
the  Industry  without  the  slightest  thought  on 
its  part — or  on  the  part  of  the  FAA — as  to 
what  effect  these  orders  would  have  on 
what  Herb  Plsher  calls  the  "fast  moving 
aluminum  overcast"  of  our  overcrowded 
skies. 

Catching  up  with  the  noise  problem  arfilg 
moment,  too,  is  the  mentioned  probleTn  of  air 
pollution,  which  we  had  all  better  turn  our 
minds  to.  for  today's  higher  pressure- ratio 
engines  show  so  much  visibly  greater  ex- 
haust smoke  burning  their  kerosene  fuel  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  public's  hostility 
to  every  sort  of  pollution  Is  increasing  by 
the  day. 

Looking  out  of  the  window  of  a  Jet  phme 
today,  majestic  in  flight  at  600  miles  an  hour 
and  30.000  feet  or  more  above  the  earth, 
you  can  look  out  at  an  engine  that  Is  nothing 
more  than  a  simple  spool  spinning  around 
generating  Its  thrust  pushing  this  huge  air- 
craft  on  Its  way.  Think  back  In  contempla- 
tion only  a  few  years. 

How  did  those  28-cyllnder  radial  engines, 
with  all  those  cranks  and  pistons  and  valves 
In  mortal  destructive  combat  with  eacli 
other,  ever  survive? 

Or  where  did  we  ever  get  the  courage  to 
count  on  their  doing  so? 

nl.     WHEBK     ABE     WE     GOING?      ISSff-SO 

Now  we  can  relax  and  speculate  and  let  our 
fancy  run  a  bit  freer — but  not  too  free  if  we 
want  to  be  constructive. 

Of  the  developments  that  we  can  foresee 
that  hopefully  most  of  us  In  this  room  will 
actually  witness,  perhaps  the  most  exciting 
will  be  in  power  plants.  The  advent  of  the 
nuclear  engine  within  the  next  decade  or  so 
U  practically  a  certainty.  There  is  also  talk 
of  reviving  the  steam  engine — in  a  new  and 
sophisticated  form,  certainly,  but  still  the 
steam  engine  so  dear  to  our  grandfathers. 
And  some  of  our  more  daring  engineers  are 
even  talking  of  ways  of  trying  to  harness 
rocket  engines,  of  developing  some  sort  of 
throttle  that  would  actually  be  able  to  con- 
trol them  precisely.  What  sort  of  Idea  would 
that  be  for  a  tip-Jet  helicopter? 

And  the  compound  helicopter  now  In  the 
works  will,  when  flying  in  its  wing-borne 
mode,  have  a  much  greater  advantage  over 
the  helicopter  mode — a  much  higher  celling. 
These  ever-larger  fanjets — when  shall  we  c:Ul 
these  giant  fans  by  their  correct  name?  They 
are  really  ducted  propellers,  very  efficient  .md 
a  wonderful  addition  to  the  Jet  age. 

The  second  most  important  development  of 
the  future,  I  think,  will  be  that  of  an  Impos- 
ing list  of  new  materials.  Coming  are  all 
manner  of  strong,  light,  thermo-setting  plas- 
tics, glass  fibers,  ceramics,  metal  alloys,  ti- 
tanium boron — for  all  I  know  perhaps  we 
shall  end  up  with  that  miracle  material  'un- 
obtaniiun"  which  we  have  all  dreamed  of  for 
so  long — lighter,  stronger,  easier  to  work,  un- 
tiring, no  crystalline  C]*acks.  no  corrosion! 

rv.    WE'RE    GOING    TO    HAWAn    IN    1980? 

It  Is  spring  of  1980  .  .  .  and  our  foresight 
has  had  time  to  crystallize  half  way  along  the 
road  to  otir  goal  of  1990  .  .  .  We  know  from 
earlier  decades  that  In  ten  year  periods 
things  do  not  change  so  much  that  our  ex- 
pectations can't  be  realized.  In  this  context 
may  I  anticipate  a  flight  to  Hawaii  on  May 
21.  1980?  Such  a  flight  is  predicated  on  that 
well  known  postulate — so  vividly  proven  by 
Jules  Verne  and  Al  Capp — that  anything 
man  can  Imagine  he  Is  eventually  sure  to 
Invent  Into  actuality. 

My  descriptive  forecast  would  read  thus 
A  few  days  before  leaving  I  had  called  Su- 
perior Airline  Company  on  my  television  tele- 
autograph — computer-phone  In  New  York 
and  visually  speaking  to  the  clerk  I  placed 
my  credit  card  in  the  slot,  picked  from  his 
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chart  seat  nvimber  "9-K",  my  favorite,  and 
bought  It  for  a  flight  to  Hawaii  non-stop 
where  I  was  to  Join  a  friend  for  the  weekend. 
By  pressing  the  proper  buttons  I  thus  had 
paid  for  this  passage.  The  clerk  punching  his 
machine,  and  mine  receiving  his  signals,  pro- 
duced the  Ucket  itself,  which  I  pulled  out. 
That  was  that.  I  did  not  have  to  make  a 
reservation;  I  held  the  seat  ticket.  Itself,  all 
ready  to  use.  The  boring  airport-counter  pro- 
cess had  long  been  replaced  by  the  direct 
seat  sale  as  for  a  theatre.  The  at-flrst-hesl- 
tant  airlines  had  worked  out  their  computer 
and  recording  machinery  so  that  a  last- 
minute  cancellation  could  be  made,  by  add- 
ing a  small  penalty  on  the  charge  account, 
treeing  the  seat  for  others. 

Luggage  handling  had  been  simplified  by 
an  electronic  up-dating  of  the  way  luggage 
is  handled  on  ocean  liners — by  Initials.  This 
system  had  been  Installed  following  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Jumbo  Jets — a  simple  paper 
label  that  had  nothing  except  the  first  letter 
of  your  last  name  pasted  onto  each  piece  of 
luggage,  and  when  you  went  to  the  luggage 
counter,  you  simply  had  to  go  to  the  section 
with  your  letter  over  It. 

To  start  on  my  trip,  I  went  to  what  were 
now  called  the  AlrUne  Docks  along  the  East 
Elver,  the  "VTOL  Airpark"  that  reached 
from  23rd  to  38th  Streets  where  the  FDR 
Drive  had  been  totally  covered  over.  Each 
airline  had  its  own  section  of  this  area,  where 
your  taxi  could  unload  exactly  at  the  foot  of 
the  escalator  that  would  bring  you  up  to 
your  own  VTOL  plane. 

This  aircraft  area  Included  some  fifteen 
dorks,  each  with  a  roof  capacity  for  ten 
VTOLS.  This  meant  a  handling  capacity  of 
over  100  of  these  aircraft  at  the  same  time, 
and  there  were  similar  installations  at  the 
Hudson  River,  and  down  "At  the  Battery. 

I  marvelled  at  the  changes  from  the  old 
days.  Gone,  for  example,  were  the  hectic  days 
at  Kennedy,  with  the  sounds  of  the  ear- 
splitting  exhausts,  as  the  old-fashioned  Jets 
went  screaming  down  the  thousands  of  feet 
of  runway  in  order  to  pick  up  enough  speed 
to  get  into  the  air,  discharging  the  pollu- 
tion of  their  exhausts  in  addition. 

Here  at  "VTOL  Airpark"  there  wasn't  even 
any  delay.  I  arrived  in  my  taxi,  went  up  the 
escalator,  completely  protected  from  the 
weather,  went  abroad  the  aircraft,  showed 
my  ticket  to  the  usher — formerly  called  "the 
stewardess" — and  was  shown  to  my  seat. 
Alongside  the  window  was  a  convenient  shelf 
for  things  like  cigarettes  (still  used  In  1980?) , 
and  a  little  wall  fixture  for  holding  your  hat. 

The  takeoff  was  almost  unnotlceable,  that 
wonderful  feeling  of  vertical  takeoff  where 
the  ground  Just  seems  to  fall  away.  Even 
though  I  knew  there  was  turbulent  air  out- 
side, our  VTOL  was  steady  as  a  church,  so 
different  from  earlier  trips  I  had  taken  In 
STOLS,  where  the  light  wing  loading  can 
be  so  uncomfortable  in  biunpy  winds. 

Settling  comfortably  In  my  seat.  I  noticed 
how  smoothly  the  tlp-jet-drlven  rotors — one 
on  each  side  and  one  at  the  tall — were  lift- 
ing us  through  the  overcast  to  an  altitude 
of  several  thousand  feet.  I  was  not  concerned 
because  I  knew  that  the  pilot  was  only  grad- 
ually increasing  his  forward  speed  and  that 
his  radar  and  TV  screen,  which  would  show 
him  all  planes  from  a  distance  of  200  feet  out 
to  ten  miles,  would  enable  him  to  avoid  any 
collision. 

We  finally  came  out  into  the  clear  at  our 
assigned  altitude,  where  we  came  under 
computerized  traffic  control.  Our  speed  In- 
creased as  the  retraction  of  the  rotors  began. 
I  could  feel  the  wings  taking  hold  and  the 
acceleration  that  the  direct  thrust  of  the 
propulsion  Jets  were  now  giving  the  machine 
as  it  transformed  itself  into  a  sleek,  stream- 
lined-winged airplane  moving  toward  speeds 
of  1200  m.p.h.  The  folding  and  housing  of 
the  rotors,  about  which  there  had  Ijeen  so 
much  hesitation  twenty  years  ago,  did  not 
seem  any  more  of  a  stunt  than  the  folding 
of  a  retractable  landing  gear  of  that  age. 
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And  the  rotors  were  very  little  heavier,  and 
far  easier  to  maintain,  than  the  gear  that 
could  be  used  only  for  a  few  minutes  at 
takeoff  and  landing. 

Eagerly  I  looked  forward  to  that  thrilling 
moment  when  we  would  slow  up  over 
Hawaii  .  .  .  open  up  the  rotors  ...  let  them 
start  turning  at  zero  pitch  .  .  .  while  the 
wings  were  gradually  relieved  of  their  burden. 

Finally  we  did  arrive,  and  slowed  up  to 
almost  stationary  hovering.  I  recalled  from 
previous  VTOL  flights,  that  wonderful  feel- 
ing of  then  sinking  slowly,  under  perfect 
control,  to  a  light  touchdown  on  the  roof 
spot  reserved  Just  for  us.  No  more  waiting 
for  runway  clearance,  no  more  taxiing  for 
miles  to  get  to  a  debarking  gate. 

So  secure  did  I  feel,  too.  In  knowing  that 
even  If  all  our  power  systems  failed,  the  great 
safety  of  fully  opened  rotor  auto-rotatlon 
would  drift  us  down  to  some  spot  of  safety 
on  land  or  water. 

As  I  was  thinking  this,  the  Polynesia  Hotel 
came  closely  Into  sight  below  us  and  we 
settled  down  softly  to  join  the  other  VTOLS 
already  on  its  roof. 

I  had  completed  an  effortless  jaunt  of 
5,000  miles  in  flve  hours,  direct  from  the 
dock  roof  in  New  York.  Later  that_e'enlng 
I  was  able  to  say  smugly  to  my  fellow  dinner 
guests: 

"Forward  horizontal  velocity  In  aircraft  Is 
no  longer  meaningful  without  vertical  flight 
for  time  saving  at  each  end." 

CONCLUSION 

There  Is  no  conclusion  to  flying's  progress. 

If  we  do  not  by  1980  have  the  Imaginary 
experience  I  have  Just  described,  it  will  be 
because  we  have  been  too  slow  in  getting 
going. 

As  a  sort  of  pragmatist,  I  feel  that.  In  the 
Industry  at  the  moment,  we  are  doing  too 
much  research  and  too  little  building.  And 
most  of  all,  too  little  system  planning. 

Bothered  most  of  all  by  the  immediate  re- 
quirements, we  can  all  see  that  If  air  traffic 
is  to  grow  to  maturity  on  Its  present  lines, 
the  first  great  needs  are  more  runways  and 
more  air  aids. 

But  are  those  present  lines  the  right  ones? 

My  conclusion  after  taking  these  "sights" 
is  that  they  are  Tiot. 

Airport  and  airways  developments  take 
precedence  now  .  .  .  only  because  VTOL  Is 
so  slow  In  being  translated  into  real  hard- 
ware. The  cost  of  such  novel  aircraft  Is 
high,  but  how  much  higher  will  huge  airports 
be! 

Before  1990.  or  surely  before  that  magic 
New  Year  of  the  Third  Millenium,  the  air 
road  will  op>en  up  to  all  manner  of  traffic  in 
a  thrilling  and  rewarding  way.  But  not  un- 
til we  approach  our  problems  with  considera- 
tion of  all  systems  Involved. 

And  what's  more,  we  must  show  more  cour- 
age and  determination  in  boldly  building  new 
ana  more  tractable  aircraft.  The  rapidity 
with  which  daring  innovations  followed  one 
upon  the  other,  during  the  earlier  days  had 
often  led  to  the  quip:  "If  it  works  .  .  .  It's 
obsolete." 

Let's  hope  that  we  haven't  lost  too  much  of 
this  pioneering  Impetus. 

The  air  transport  industry  now  has  on 
order  over  8  billion  dollars  worth  of  equip- 
ment in  fixed-wing  aircraft,  incapable  of  fly- 
ing or  landing  at  speeds  under  120  miles  an 
hour.  But  not  a  dollar's  worth  of  orders  for 
vertical  takeoff  and  landing  planes ! 

Are  the  eggs  In  the  wrong  basket? 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther  morning   business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Report   on    Settlement   of    Claim    of   the 

Klamath  and  Modoc  Tribes  and  Yahoo- 

SKiN  Band  or  Snake  Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  settlement  of  a  claim  in 
Docket  No.  lOO-A,  the  Klamath  and  Modoc 
Tribes  and  Yahooskin  Band  of  Snake  Indians 
(with  an  accompanying  report  and  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  of  Civn,  Air  Patrol  Corporation 
A  letter  from  the  National  Commander. 
Civil  Air  Patrol,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  Corpo- 
ration for  1968  (With  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  an  examination  of  financial 
statements  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1968.  dated  September  5,  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  and  ad- 
ministrative efficiency  of  the  Nelghbcwhood 
Youth  Corps  program  under  title  IB  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Gary, 
Ind..  Department  of  Labor,  dated  Septem- 
ber 5,  1969. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  and  ad- 
ministrative efficiency  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Ck)rps  program  under  title  IB  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Department  of  Labor,  dated  Sep- 
tember 5,  1969  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Adjustment   of   Immigration    Status 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  in  behalf  of  Barbara 
A.  Penaherrera  and  Maria  M.  Penaherra 
relating  to  adjustment  of  their  immigration 
status  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIAI^ 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

"Senate  Resolution  303 
"Relative  to  continuation  of  funds  to  fed- 
erally Impacted  school  areas 

"Whereas,  The  costs  of  ediicatlon  In  the 
State  of  California  are  borne  almost  exclu- 
sively by  the  property  taxpayers,  many  of 
whom  find  it  increaalngly  difficult  to  retain 
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their   property   with   the   Increasing   assess- 
ments and  tax  late;  and 

'•Whereas.  In.  1950,  the  federal  government 
enacted  PL.  87k  and  P.L.  815,  thereby  recog- 
nizing the  resp^inslbUlty  ot  the  United  States 
for  the  financial  Impact  of  government  in- 
stallations on  local  school  districts;   and 

"Whereas,  Wliile  some  California  communi- 
ties have  had  i  third  or  more  of  their  land 
removed  from  jthe  tax  rolls  by  the  federal 
government,  they  are  still  responsible  for 
education  of  a|l  of  their  resident  children 
■and 

'•Whereas,  I'linds,  from  P.L.  874  and  PL. 
815  have  compensated  affected  school  dis- 
tricts In  the  SWA  category  for  the  Influx  of 
school  age  children  living  on  tax-free  prop- 
erty, and.  In  the  3-B  category,  partially  com- 
p>ensat«d  them  for  educating  the  children  of 
government  workers  living  off  base:  and 

"Whereas.  The  school  districts  have  been 
notified  that  an  effort  will  be  made  in  the 
Interest  of  fedeial  economy  to  eliminate  the 
3-B  category  la  the  current  appropriation 
bill,  and 

"Whereas,  If  such  a  cut  In  appropriations 
does  take  place!  some  California  school  dis- 
tricts will  no  logger  be  able  to  operate  and 
many  others  will  be  financially  crippled;  now, 
Uierefev*.  be  It   ] 

-  "Reaoived  by  Ithe  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California.  Thad  the  Members  do  hereby  re- 
quest the  federal  government  to  make  the 
full  appropriation  under  P.L.  874  and  P.L. 
815.  thereby  malting  it  possible  for  California 
school  districts  ip  maintain  the  present  level 
of  education  fori  all  students;  and  be  It  fur- 


quirement  of  Public  Law  90-248  and  to  re- 
evaluate the  entire  area  of  quality  of  care 
In  nursing  homes  in  order  to  develop  realistic 
methods  for  insuring  high  quality  based  upon 
the  actual  level  of  care  provided  rather  than 
mere  licensure  of  the  administrator;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.' 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 


A  jOlnt  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 


"AsszMBLT  Joint  Resolution  59 

"Relative    to    federal-aid    primary    highway 

funds 


ther  I 

'Resolved,  Th$t  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  co;jles  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  thi  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Weljare,  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  the  Chairmen  of 
the  Budget  Committees  In  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  from  California  In 
the  Congress  of  ^e  United  States. 

ify  that  the  above  resolu- 
by  the  Senate  on  July  24, 


"This  Is  to  ce 
tion  was  adop 
1969 


"C.  O.  Alexander, 
'Secretary  of  the  Senate" 
3n  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
la:    to   the   Committee   on 


A  Joint  reaoluti 
State  of  Callfoi 
Finance : 

"AssEMBLT  Joint  Resolution  64 
"Relative  to  licensing  of  nursing  home 

acjministrators 
"Whereas,  Public  Law  90-248  requires  that 
as  a  condition  of]  Title  "fn-x  reimbursement, 
there  must  be  a  state  program  for  the  licens- 
ing of  nursing  h<Jme  administrators  by  July 
1.  1970;  and 

"Whereas.  The  (Assembly  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Committee  lias  evaluated  the  need  for 
such  licensure  an^  as  a  result  of  that  evalua- 
tion has  concluded  that  licensure  of  nursing 
home  administrators  will  not  materially  affect 
the  standards  or  iiuality  of  care  provided  In 
nursing  homes;  add 

"Whereas,  Public  Law  90-248  has  the  ef- 
fect of  requiring  ttoe  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  California  to  Surrender  its  independent 
Judgment  In  state  matters  to  the  federal 
government;  and 

"Whereas.  The  alternative  would  be  to  pass 
a  'paper'  llcenslnglact  with  few  requirements 
so  that  all  existln(g  administrators  could  be 
licensed;  and  i 

"Whereas.  The  Assembly  does  not  consider 
such  a  subterfuge  iin  the  public  Interest,  nor 
does  the  Assemblyj  feel  that  licensure  simply 
for  the  sake  of  licensure  Is  a  desirable  public 
policy;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

'Resolved  by  thz  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  CaWomia,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  ^tate  of  California  respect- 
fully memorlalizei  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  U  lited  States  to  repeal  the 
nursing    home    ad  ninlstrator    licensure    re- 


•  Whereas.  The  federal-aid  primary  high- 
way system  in  California  includes  some  of 
the  nation's  best  known  routes,  such  as 
Route  101  on  the  California  coast,  Route  50 
from  Sacramento  to  Lake  Tahoe.  and  Route 
1.  the  Pacific  Coast  Highway,  from  Ventura 
to  Stin  Clemente;  and 

■Whereas,  The  geographical  expanse  of 
California  lends  luelf  to  use  of  the  motor 
vehicle  as  the  primary  means  of  meeting  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  people  of  this 
state;  and 

"Wherecis,  The  Redwood  National  Park 
and  Point  Reyes  National  Park  have  recently 
been  established  within  the  state  and  these 
parks  wUl  generate  additional  traffic  on  fed- 
eral-aid primary  system  as  well  as  our  state 
highways  in  areas  of  the  state  where  such 
systems  are  already  seriously  inadequate  to 
service  present  traffic  demands:  and 

"Whereas,  The  Improvement  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  mileage  on  this  system  which 
is  needed  now  cannot  be  budgeted  because 
of  the  lack  of  funds:  and 

"Whereas,  Federal  gasoline  taxes  collected 
are  approximately  20  percent  greater  than 
the  road  funds  returned  to  California  from 
the  federal  government;   and 

'Whereas,  Substantial  deficiencies  In  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  highways  and  roads  in 
California  would  seem  to  indicate  a  greater 
portion  of  federal  funds  should  be  returned 
to  California  to  help  meet  its  highway  needs: 
and 

•'Whereas,  The  method  for  distributing 
federal  fvinds  to  the  states  for  use  on  the 
primary  system  was  first  developed  in  1916 
and  is  based  upon  one-third  population, 
one-third  area,  and  one-third  post  road  mile- 
age; and 

"Whereas.  The  California  Department  of 
Public  Works  is  now  undertaking  a  feder- 
ally mandated  functional  classification  study 
of  all  streets  and  highways  In  the  state;  and 

•Whereas.  Such  functional  classification 
study  may  substantially  affect  the  distri- 
bution of  federal  funds  throughout  the 
state:  and 

"Whereas,  Additional  factors,  such  as  miles 
of  roadway,  number  of  fatal  and  Injury  ac- 
cidents, vehicle  miles  traveled,  and  motor 
vehicle  registrations  should  be  considered  in 
distributing  funds:  now.  therefore,  be  It 

•Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of 
federal-aid  primary  highway  funds  on  a 
more  currently  realistic  basis  than  the  out- 
dated formula  now  used;  and  be  it  further 
"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  from  California  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 


"Assembly   Joint  Resolution  40 
"Relative  to  taxation  of  state  and  local 

government  bonds 
"Whereas,  Equity  among  taxpayers  Is  es- 
sential to  popular  confidence  in  the  federal 
revenue  system:  and 

"Whereas.  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee  of  the  United  States  House  of  Represen- 
tatives has  conducted  extensive  hearing  on 
proposals  for  equitable  reform  of  the  federal 
personal  Income  tax;  and 

'Whereas.  Spokesmen  for  the  National 
Governor's  Conference,  the  National  Legisla- 
tive Conference,  The  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Treasurers,  Auditors  and 
Comptrollers  have  endorsed  the  objective  of 
tax  reform  while  urging  the  committee  lo 
refrain  from  changes  which  would  weaken 
the  capacity  of  the  states  to  meet  the  needs 
for  state  services;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee Is  to  be  commended  for  Its  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  equity  of  the  federal  personal  in- 
come tax;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States: 

"1.  That  no  change  be  made  which  would 
deprive  state  and  local  government  obliga- 
tions of  their  traditional  immunity  from 
federal  taxation; 

"2.  That  no  change  be  made  which  would 
result  In  constriction  of  the  market  for  bonds 
Issued  by  the  states  or  local  governments; 

"3.  That  no  change  be  made  which  would 
Interpose  federal  Judgments  relating  to  the 
policies  of  the  states  or  local  governments- 
and 

"4.  That  no  change  Is  acceptable  which 
would  subject  borrowing  by  the  states  and 
local  governments  to  the  uncertainties  of  the 
appropriation  processes  of  the  Congress;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  22 
"RelaUve  to  bilingual  education  programs 
"Whereas.  Congress  adopted  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  in  1967  to  facilitate  learning 
by  students  In  their  native  tongue  as  well  as 
in  English  and  to  preserve  the  national  re- 
source of  bilingual  speakers;  and 

"Whereas,  The  funding  of  this  act  for  the 
1969-1970  fiscal  year  was  $7,500,000  even 
though  the  act  authorized  an  expenditure  of 
$30,000,000;  and 

"Whereas.  For  the  1969-1970  fiscal  year  310 
school  systems  have  applied  for  $40,373,580, 
which  will  be  apportioned  from  the  $7,500,000 
appropriation;   and 

"Whereas.  One  hundred  two  California 
school  systems  have  applied  for  $11,662,405 
on  behalf  of  229J09  students  In  California 
for  the  1969-1970  fiscal  year;  and 

"Whereas.  Without  adequate  federal  funds 
the  school  districts  cannot  provide  adequate 
or  successful  education  to  their  bilingual 
students:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
members  urge  the  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
to  augment  the  appropriation  made  for  bi- 
lingual education  programs  for  the  1969- 
1970  fiscal  year  sufficiently  to  raise  the  appro- 
prtaUon  to  $30,000,000,  the  maximum  amount 
authorized:  and  be  it  further 
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•Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  Califorida  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  47 
••Relative  to  the  federal  food-stamp  and  com- 
modity distribution  programs  In  California 
•Whereas,  The  Congress  has  created  food- 
stamp  and  commodity  distribution  pro- 
grams, which  have  been  implemented  by 
legislative  action  in  California;  and 

•'Whereas,  These  programs  were  designed 
by  Congress  to  provide  surplus  food  to  the 
hungry  and  needy  'to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable':  and 

"Whereas,  On  December  30.  1968,  a  federal 
court  in  San  Francisco  ordered  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  immedi- 
ately Implement  one  or  both  of  these  food 
supplement  programs  In  every  California 
county,  but  thus  far  the  secretary  has  taken 
no  action  to  Implement  the  programs  in 
counties  of  California  which  presently  do 
not  operate  them;  and 

"Whereas.  The  federal  court  also  found 
that  there  Is  substantial  hunger  In  each 
California  county  without  a  food  supple- 
ment program,  and  that  sufficient  federal 
funds  are  available  to  Implement  the  pro- 
grams:   now,   therefore,   be   It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respec- 
fully  requests  the  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  transfer  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  federal  food-stamp  and  com- 
modity distribution  programs  frc»n  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  where  their  Imple- 
mentation may  receive  a  more  favorable  re- 
sponse: and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  are  urged  to 
investigate  the  reluctance  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  imple- 
ment these  programs  In  California  pursuant 
to  federal  court  order  to  determine  If  con- 
gressional Intent  has  not  been  observed;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California:  to  the  Commltee  on  Com- 
merce : 

"Assembly   Joint  Resolution   52 
"Relative  to  the  Callfomla  Maritime  Academy 

"Whereas,  The  Callfomla  Maritime  Acad- 
emy has  been  established  to  prepare  students 
for  a  maritime  profession:  and 

"Whereas,  The  academy  Is  of  benefit  to  the 
State  of  California  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  has  been  funded  by  both  the  state 
and  federal  g^ovemments;  and 

"Whereas,  The  State  of  California  current- 
ly funds  65.7  i>ercent  of  the  academy's  cost 
which  is  an  increase  of  16.5  percent  since 
1959-60;  and 

"Whereas,  The  federal  government  current- 
ly funds  17.9  percent  of  the  academy's  budget 
which  is  a  decrease  of  8.3  percent  since  1959- 
60;  and 

"Whereas,  The  decreased  percent  of  federal 
funding  is  due  to  a  fixed  dollar  amount  for- 
mula which  does  not  change  for  normal  price 
and  program  cost  Increases;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 
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"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Increase  the 
federal  government's  share  of  funding  for 
the  California  Maritime  Academy  to  Its  pre- 
vious level;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
umted  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  California  Maritime  Acad- 
emy." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

••Assembly   Joint   Resolution    16 

"Relative  to  offshore  oil  development 
operations 

""Whereas,  The  great  scenic  beauty  of  the 
shoreline  along  the  Callfomla  coast  is  one 
of  the  state's  magnificent  heritages;  and 

""Whereas,  An  oil  spillage  of  mammoth 
proportions  has  occurred  at  an  offshore  oil 
Channel;  and 

•"Whereas,  This  massive  oil  leakage  has 
caused  immeasurable  damage  and  destruc- 
tion to  the  California  coast  and  brought 
death  to  countless  fish  and  coastal  wildlife; 
and; 

"Whereas.  The  Santa  Barbara  Cliannel  is 
known  to  be  an  area  of  geological  fracturing 
and  there  Is  a  danger  that  further  oil  leakage 
disasters  may  occur;  and 

••Whereas,  Such  drilling  op>eratlon6  are  lo- 
cated on  federal  outercontlnental  shelflands 
and  operate  under  lease  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior  and  under 
federal  regulations;  and 

••Whereas,  In  view  of  the  oil  pollution  now 
wreaking  such  terrible  damage  to  our  coast, 
it  is  evident  that  the  public  Interest  would 
be  well  served  through  creation  of  an  insur- 
ance fund  for  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  California  shoreline;  now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  review  and 
strengthen  federal  regulations  pertaining  to 
oil  drilling  operations  in  areas  such  as  the 
Santa  Btu-bara  Channel  under  federal  con- 
trol, taking  into  account  the  geological  frac- 
turing and  faulting  which  exist  in  such 
areas;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  respectfully  memorializes 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  authorized  representatives 
of  the  State  of  California  to  make  onslte  in- 
spection of  oil  drilling  facilities  and  practices 
at  oil  development  operations  located  on  fed- 
eral outercontlnental  shelflands  off  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  and  to  permit  state  supervision 
of  such  operations;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  respectfully  memorializes 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  halt  all  oil  drilling  operations  In 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  under  federal 
control  until  a  well-by-well  Inspection  can 
be  made;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Callfomla  respectfully  memorializes 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  an  Insurance  fund  from 
revenue  produced  through  offshore  oil  de- 
velopment and  production,  to  be  used  for 
removal  of  pollution,  contamination,  or 
debris  resulting  from  such  development  and 
operations  which  affect  the  California  shore- 
line and  for  the  compensation  of  landowners, 
Including  public  agencies,  for  private  or  pub- 
lic property  damage;  and  be  it  further 


"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution   24 

"Relative  to  vocational  youth  organizations 

"Whereas,  Historically  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  has  cooperated  and  as- 
sisted In  the  promotion  of  vocational  youth 
organizations:   and 

"Whereas,  The  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
the  Future  Homemakers  of  America,  the  Dis- 
tributive Education  Clubs  of  America  and 
the  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America 
were  organized  with  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance from  the  staff  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education;   and 

"'Whereas,  These  youth  organizations  have 
become  an  Integral  part  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  in  secondary  schools  through 
the  Influence  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  staff  members  who  serve  as  ad- 
visors;  and 

•Whereas,  Through  these  organizations 
youth  In  rural,  suburban,  and  urban  areas 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  become  members 
of  constructive  organized  groups;  and 

••Whereas,  These  organizations  have  helped 
youth  to  identify  with  the  world  of  work  and 
to  develop  as  civic  and  community  leaders: 
and 

"Whereas,  Membership  in  these  organiza- 
tions is  open  to  all  students  In  vocational 
education  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  national 
origin;  and 

"Whereas,  A  recent  policy  statement  Issued 
by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  con- 
cerning the  relationship  between  the  Office  of 
Education  and  student  organizations  pro- 
hibits Its  staff  from  directing  the  activities  of 
student  organizations  or  participating  in  the 
administrative  decisionmaking  of  student 
organizations  as  officers;  and 

"Whereas,  This  policy  will,  In  effect,  greatly 
reduce  assistance  to  vocational  youth  or- 
ganizations: and 

""Whereas,  In  the  case  of  one  youth  or- 
ganization, the  F^iture  Farmers  of  America, 
this  policy  Is  in  direct  conflict  with  Public 
Law  740,  Chapter  823,  Section  18,  which 
specifically  authorizes  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  make  available  personnel, 
services  and  facilities  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
not  to  implement  ita  f>ollcy  until  there  has 
been  sufficient  time  to  permit  full  congres- 
sional review  and  hearings  to  determine 
whether  or  not  this  administrative  order  car- 
ries out  the  intent  of  the  law;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Callfomla  encourages  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  to  take  immediate 
action  to  strengthen  those  youth  organiza- 
tions that  have  become  such  an  integral  part 
of  the  vocational  education  program  in  the 
United  States:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare." 
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A  resolution  Adopted  by  the  Council  of  tbe 
Borough  ot  Red  Bank.  Red  Bank,  N.J.,  remon- 
strating against  certain  action  taken  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  Adopted  by  the  coiincil  of  the 
city  of  Holland.  Mich.,  remonstrating  against 
the  enactment  ^f  legislation  relating  to  tax- 
ing obligations  I  to  the  separate  Statee  and 
municipalities;  ^  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  Adopted  by  the  Third  Marine 
Division  Assoclfttlon,  Inc..  at  Miami,  Fla., 
relating  to  observance  of  the  laws  of  God  and 
of  the  land;  to  jthe  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  International 
Conference  of  rtollce  Associations.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  relating  to  civil  rights,  and  so 
forth;    to   the   dommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  petition,  signed  by  Sheila  R.  Aronow,  of 
Philadelphia,  p£.  and  sundry  other  citizens. 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  mak- 
ing January  15  la  national  legal  holiday  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.;  to 
the  Committee  pn  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  Adopted  by  the  city  council 
of  Philadelphia. j  Pa.,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislailon  to  provide  grape  har- 
vesters and  farmworkers  generally  with  the 
right  tg.Jiargaln  jcollectlvely;  to  the  Commit- 
tee om  XAbor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I 
REPORTia  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following 
were  submittec  : 


September  9,  1969 


BURDIUK 


JACBSON 


By  Mr. 

Interior   and 
ments: 

S.  227.  A  bin  to 
tribes  and  tribal 
purposes   (Rept. 

By    SSi 
tee    on    Interior 
amendments : 

S.  2315.  A  bill 
program  to  the 
tlon  Fund  Act  ( 

By  Mr.  McCL 
on  the  Judiciary 

H.J.    Res.    614 
Ing  the  President 
September  28. 
as  "National   Adult 
Week"   (Rept.  No 


from  the  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs,   with   amend- 


provide  for  loans  to  Indian 
corporations  and  for  other 
No.  91-393). 

from    the    Commit- 
and    Insular    Affairs,    with 


Fept. 
.EJoAN. 


reports  of  committees 


to  restore  the  golden  eagle 
l^and  and  Water  Conserva- 
No.  91-395). 
from  the  Committee 
without  amendment: 
Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
to  proclaim  the  week  of 
.  through  October  4,  1969. 
■Youth   Communications 
91-394). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
CCMMITTEE 

As  in  executiire  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judlcia  ry : 

John  F.  Kilkenny,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  ninth  circuit; 

Harold  S.  Fountain,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of 
Alabama; 

Wayman  G.  s4errer.  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Alabama; 

Eugene  A.  WrtJht.  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judg^  ninth  circuit; 

Ozell  M.  Trask.  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S.  cir- 
cuit Judge,  ninth  fclrcult; 

Peter  Mills,  of  Maine,  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  district  of  Ilalne; 

John  H  deWin»r.  of  Maine,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Maine; 

Marvin  G  Washington,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  fori  the  western  district  of 
Michigan;  and 

Charles  S.  Guy,  ^f  Pennsylvania,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eAstem  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  imanlmous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CASE; 
S.  2885.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13a  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
By  Mr.  HOLLINOS: 
S.  2866.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  ?aiow  a  credit  against 
Income   tax   to   individuals   for  certain   ex- 
penses incurred  in  providing  higher  educa- 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hollings  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SPONO: 
S.  2867.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202(a)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  remove  a  preference 
accorded  to  the  District  of  Columbia  over 
SUte  governments  In  the  disposition  of  ex- 
cess real  property;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Spono  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Baker)  : 
S.  2868.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  Fort  Donelson  National 
Battlefield  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS  (by  request) : 
S.  2869.  A  bill   to  revise  the  criminal   law 
and  procedure  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  METCALP; 
S.  2870.  A  bill  to  designate  the  lake  formed 
by  the  waters  Impounded  by  the  Libby  Dam, 
Montana,  as  "Lake  Koocanusa";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GOODELL: 
S.  2871.  A  bill  to  provide  protection  to  con- 
sumers   against    erroneous    and    malicious 
credit    information;    to    the    Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Goodell  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mrs.  SMITH: 
S.  2872.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Louis 
A.  Deering,  U.S.  Army;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DOMINICK)  : 

S.  2873.  A  blU  to  declare  the  United  States 

holds  in   trust  for  the   Southern  Ute  Tribe 

approximately  213.37  acres  of  land;    to  the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

S.  2874.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soon  Nam 
Pyun;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 

S.  2875.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  States  for 
the  construction  of  correctional  institutions 
and  facilities:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  2866— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
ALLOWING  A  CREDIT  AGAINST  IN- 
COME TAX  TO  INDIVIDUAI^  FOR 
CERTAIN  EXPENSES  INCURRED  IN 
PROVIDING    HIGHER   EDUCATION 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ica's youth  provides  the  leadership  of 
the  future.  It  has  always  been  true,  and 
will  continue.  By  and  large,  this  leader- 
ship comes  from  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. And  today,  we  are  facing  a 


genuine  crisis  in  college  education.  It  is 
not  from  the  student  radicals,  or  from 
the  quality  of  education.  This  crisis  is 
financial,  and  is  fed  by  the  increasiiig 
inability  of  the  average  family  to  pay  the 
mounUng  costs  of  a  child's  college  educa- 
tion. Educational  costs  are  spirallng 
above  the  normal  increase  In  costs  of 
living  and  also  higher  than  the  average 
wage  earner's  salary. 

I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  introduce 
a  bill  which  would  begin  to  offer  some 
relief  to  these  parents  in  the  form  of  tax 
credits  for  money  spent  on  higher 
education. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  recent 
problem  of  high  interest  rates  and  tight 
money  for  the  beginning  of  the  current 
fall  semester  to  see  the  need  of  such  a 
measure.  College  students  throughout  the 
Nation  were  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
not  being  able  to  go  to  school  because 
banks  could  get  better  interest  rates  else- 
where. This  created  a  real  crisis  in  South 
Carolina  this  fall  when  students  were 
unable  to  get  loans  from  previous  sources 
Only  Presidential  action  seemed  to  cause 
a  loosening  of  the  purse  strings  at  our 
lending  institutions. 

In  every  survey  taken,  Americans  have 
responded  enthusiastically  to  the  tuition 
tax  credit  plan.  This  certainly  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  understand.  Because  of  inflation 
few  families  have  been  able  to  maintain 
any  adequate,  long-term  plan  for  college 
savings,  or  any  other  savings,  for  that 
matter. 

Another  survey  showed  college  officials 
and  trustees  also  favor  this  plan  to  a  high 
degree.  The  reason,  obviously,  is  that 
such  relief  for  parents  would  have  a  sec- 
ondary reaction.  It  would  remove  some  of 
the  burden  from  existing  Federal  and 
private  loan,  grant,  and  scholarship 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  method  of  in- 
come tax  reform  and  relief  which  is  well 
within  our  national  means  to  achieve.  No 
one  will  argue  that  our  future  does  Indeed 
rest  in  the  minds  and  abilities  of  our 
youth.  This  conceded,  how  can  we  refuse 
to  take  this  partial  step  toward  helping 
solve  some  of  the  financial  problems  re- 
lating to  higher  education?  Some  will  say 
this  will  cut  into  the  Federal  budget  as 
just  another  expenditure — admittedly 
needed  but  unwise  at  this  time.  To  them 
I  say  this  is  no  expenditure,  it  is  an  in- 
vestment, and  one  we  cannot  in  wisdom 
ignore. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  S.  2866,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
a  credit  against  income  tax  to  individu- 
als for  certain  expenses  incurred  in  pro- 
viding higher  education.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  HoLLiNGs,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


S.  2867— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
AMENDING  THE  FEDERAL  PROP- 
ERTY AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  to  remove  a  pref- 
erence accorded  to  the  District  of  Co- 
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lumbla  over  State  governments  in  the 
disposition  of  excess  real  property.  The 
bill  which  I  have  introduced  would  re- 
move that  preferential  treatment.  I  be- 
lieve the  State  of  Virginia  or  the  State 
of  Marjiand  or  any  other  State  should 
have  access  to  such  lands — after  screen- 
ing of  Federal  agencies — before  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  under  existing  provi- 
sions of  that  statute,  federally  owned 
property  in  any  State  of  the  Union, 
declared  surplus  to  the  needs  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency  may  be  claimed  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
prior  to  the  claim  of  the  State  in  which 
the  property  is  located.  The  responsibil- 
it.v  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
Federal  City  is  recognized,  but  I  doubt 
that  the  residents  of  any  State  would 
consider  such  preferential  treatment  to 
be  justified. 

The  inequity  of  this  provision  became 
clear  when  the  Army  announced  recently 
that  it  was  inactivating  a  transmitter 
station  in  Virginia  and  was  declaring  the 
land,  which  had  been  acquired  by  con- 
demnation in  1951  from  private  owners, 
surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Army.  The 
State  and  the  county  in  which  the  land 
is  located,  have  indicated  an  interest  in 
acquiring  the  land  for  public  use  and  a 
portion  of  the  land  in  question,  lies  in 
the  path  of  a  projected  parkway.  EN-en 
the  former  owners  have  indicated  an  in- 
terest in  reacquiring  the  property.  Yet, 
under  existing  law,  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  government,  has 
first  refusal.  Admittedly,  this  situation 
from  a  practical  standpoint  is  faced 
more  by  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia than  any  other  State.  But  conceiv- 
ably the  District  could  file  claim  for  sur- 
plus Federal  lands  in  West  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Pennsylvania.  Delaware, 
Kentucky,  or  for  that  matter,  in  any 
State  in  the  Union,  or  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  before  the  State 
in  which  the  land  is  located,  even  had  an 
opportunity  to  refuse  it. 

I  think  I  should  point  out  that  this 
provision  was  not  included  in  the  origi- 
nal statute,  but  was  an  amendment 
added  in  1952,  which,  in  effect,  converted 
the  municipal  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  a  Federal  agency. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2867)  to  amend  section 
202(a)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  to  re- 
move a  preference  accorded  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  over  State  govern- 
ments in  the  disposition  of  excess  real 
property,  introduced  by  Mr.  Spong.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


S.  2871— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  BE  KNOWN  AS  THE  FAIR 
CREDIT  REPORTING  AND  DIS- 
CLOSURE ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the  eco- 
nomics, the  technology  and  the  pace  of 
the  commercial  life  of  this  decade  have 
literally  transformed  the  credit  reporting 
industry  in  this  country.  The  practices  of 
this  industry  in  the  future,  operating 
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(>erhaps  in  a  cashless,  checkless  society, 
will  be  further  shaped  by  today's  ever 
expending  computer  technology. 

While  there  can  be  little  doubt  about 
the  wisdom  of  applying  new  technologies 
to  the  computerized  credit  reporting  in- 
dustry of  the  future,  I  believe  that  we 
must  act  now  to  protect  our  citizens  from 
the  dissemination,  through  those  far- 
flimg  networks,  of  erroneous  and  ma- 
licious credit  information. 

I  therefore  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  entitled  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1969. 
which  would  amend  the  Truth-in-Lend- 
ing  Act  to  enable  consumers  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  use  and  dis- 
semination of  such  information. 

I  believe  that  my  bill  represents  a 
broad  and  sound  approach  to  the  many 
problems  inherent  in  regulatory  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind. 

Briefly,  my  proposal  would  provide  for 
the  following: 

First.  It  would  require  that  a  creditor 
who  denies  credit  to  any  person,  or  any 
one  who  denies  employment  or  Insurance 
to  any  person  on  the  basis,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  of  a  credit  report  to  disclose  to 
such  person,  upon  written  request  made 
within  a  reasonable  time  following  such 
denial,  the  name  and  address  of  any 
credit  reporting  agency  which  furnished 
such  credit  report; 

Second.  It  would  require  the  credit 
bureau  to  disclose  the  substance  of  the 
credit  report  to  such  person,  upon  writ- 
ten request,  and  to  correct  inaccurate  or 
erroneous  information,  if  the  dispute  was 
not  frivolous; 

Third.  It  would  require  credit  bureaus 
to  furnish  upon  written  request,  for  a 
reasonable  fee.  not  more  than  twice  a 
year,  at  6-month  intervals,  the  identities 
of  all  recipients  of  a  credit  report  on  the 
applicant ; 

Fourth.  It  would  require  credit  bu- 
reaus to  update  credit  bureau  files  upon 
receiving  requests  for  investigation; 

Fifth.  It  would  require  credit  bureaus 
to  obtain  and  note  in  credit  reporting 
files  where  reasonably  possible  the  ulti- 
mate disposition  of  all  civil  and  criminal 
complaints  reported  in  such  files; 

Six^h.  It  would  insure  that  lists  of 
names  and  other  credit  reporting  infor- 
mation, including  but  not  limited  to  fi- 
nancial status,  credit  performance,  and 
economic  indicators  are  not  disseminated 
or  sold  for  market  research  purposes ; 

Seventh.  It  would  impose  a  criminal 
penalty  upon  any  person  obtaining  a 
credit  report  under  false  pretenses. 

The  hearings  conducted  on  this  sub- 
ject by  Senator  Proxmire's  Financial  In- 
stitutions Subcommittee  last  May  clearly 
established  the  fact  that  the  credit  re- 
porting industry  exercises  considerable 
power  over  private  citizens.  The  dissem- 
ination of  inaccurate  or  misleading  credit 
information  about  an  individual  can  be 
disastrous  to  his  reputation  and  economic 
well-being. 

Recognizing  that  consumer  credit  has 
becx)me  a  keystone  of  our  economy,  and 
that  the  needs  of  commerce  for  the  free 
flow  of  credit  information  must  be  pro- 
tected, some  regulation  of  the  industry 
to  protect  the  consumer  is  in  the  public 
interest. 


My  bill  will  provide  a  simple  mecha- 
nism for  disclosing  and  correcting  credit 
misinformation  without  impairing  the 
orderly  operation  of  the  credit  reporting 
industry.  S.  823,  the  Fair  Credit  Report- 
ing Act,  would  impose  an  affirmative  duty 
upon  the  credit  grantor  and  the  credit 
bureau  to  notify  an  individual  who  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  credit  report  and 
who  is  ultimately  denied  credit.  I  believe 
that  the  more  reasonable  and  economi- 
cal solution  is  to  place  the  duty  upon 
the  consumer  to  obtain  disclosure. 

A  result  of  the  growth  of  credit  bu- 
reaus has  invariably  been  the  compila- 
tion of  large  amounts  of  personal  data 
on  many  persons.  While  this  is  necessary, 
unlimited  access  to  such  files  can  place 
in  jeopardy  the  rights  of  the  individual. 
My  bill  would  limit  access  to  these  files 
to  persons  with  a  clearly  defined  interest. 
I  believe  that  the  measure  I  introduce 
today  provides  significant  and  vital  safe- 
guards for  the  consumer,  while  support- 
ing procedures  which  are  fair  and  equi- 
table to  the  credit  reporting  industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2871)  to  provide  protec- 
tion to  consumers  against  erroneous  and 
malicious  credit  information,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Goodell,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2871 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  chapter  as  follows: 

"Chapter  4. — CREDrr  Reporting  Agencies 
"Sec. 

"161.  Short  title. 
"162.  Findings  and  piu'poee. 
"163.  Definitions  and  rules  of  construction. 
"164.  Regulations. 
"165.  Access  to  Information. 
"166.  Unlawful  access  to  information. 
"167.  Periodic  notice. 
"168.  Other  requirements. 
"169.  Civil  liability  and  criminal  penalties. 

"SHORT   mXE 

"Sec.  161.  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  th8 
Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act'. 

"FINDINGS   AND    PTTKPOSE 

"Sbc.  162.  (a)  The  Congress  makes  tbfl 
following  findings: 

"(1)  An  elaborate  interstate  mechanism 
has  been  developed  for  investigating  and 
evaluating  the  credit  worthiness,  credit 
standing,  credit  capacity,  character  and  gen- 
eral reputation  of  persons. 

"(2t  In  an  economy  which  depends  In- 
creasingly upon  information  on  persons  for 
the  extension  of  credit  and  the  movement  of 
goods  and  services  there  is  a  need  that  such 
Information  be  accurate  and  readily  ascer- 
tainable. 

"(3)  Credit  reporting  agencies  have  as- 
sumed a  vital  role  In  assembling  and  evalu- 
ating consumer  credit  and  other  Information 
on  consumers  and  other  persons. 

"(4)  There  is  a  need  to  ensure  that  credit 
reporting  agencies  exercise  their  grave  re- 
sponsibilities with  fairness,  impartiality,  and 
a  respect  for  the  individual  right  to  privacy. 
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"(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to 
enable  persons  ^>  protect  thenuelvee  against 
the  dlMeminaU«n  of  inaccurate  information 
bearing  on  theli*  credit  worthiness,  insurabil- 
ity, or  employablllty  by  requiring  that  all 
credit  reporting  agencies,  utilizing  the  facili- 
ties of  interstatje  commerce,  adopt  reasona- 
ble procedures.  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed'  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, for  meeting  the  need's  of  commerce 
for  credit  tnfom  atlon  on  a  basis  which  is  fair 
and  equitable  to  such  persons. 

,  LND  KULES  OP  CONSTBTJCTION 

Definition  and  rules  of  con- 
In   this  section   are   ap- 
purposes  of  this  chapter, 
creditor'  means  any  person 
of  Interstate  commerce 
extends  or  arranges  for  the 
whether  in   connection 
of  property  or  services  or 
that,  where  credit  Is  ex- 
the  use  of  a  credit  card  or 
Issuer  of  such  credit  card 
the  creditor. 

■person'  means  an  Indlvld- 
corporatlon,  association  or 


cr*dlt 


provided 


tie 


"Sec.  163.  (a) 
structlon  set 
pllcable  for  the 

"(b»  The  tern 
utilizing  the 
which  regularly 
extension   of 
with   loans,  sale^ 
otherwise 
tended  through 
similar  device 
or  device  shall  b« 

"(c)  The  term 
ual,  partnership 
other  entity 

"(d)  The  term 
port  a*  to  the 
or  emf^oyablllty 
any  Information 
the   purpose   of 
Judgment  as  to 
ability,   or 
vided.  however, 
dude  any  such 
talnlng 
between  such 
such  report  or 
not  Include  a  r 
an  issuer  of  a 
authorizes  or 
credit  by  the  use 

"(e)    The 
means  any 
whole   or    In 
nlshlng  credit 
preparing  or 
or  facility  of 

"(f)    The  term 
meaxis  the 
States,  a  United 
tary  of  the 
Director  of  the 
tlon.  the  Director 
Service,  the  a 
the  district 
other  locality,  or 
nee  of  any  such 

"(g)    The   ten* 
any  governmental 
strumentallty 
law  to  consider 
sponslbllity  of 
whether  or  not 
a  benefit. 

"(h)    The 
federal  Trade  O 


forth 


fad  lities  I 


Information 
I>e'son 


ten  a 
perse  n 
pa-t 
re;  )ortfi, 


Inttrstate 


Attoi  ney 


I  Treas  iry 


tern 


cary 


"Sk:.  164.  The 
regiilatlons  to 
chapter.  These 
classifications 
visions,   and  may 
ments  and  exce 
actions,  as  Ln  th( 
slon  axe  necessarr 
purposes  of  this 
vention  or 
compliance  therefwlth 


"accesi  I 
"Sic.  166.  (a) 
to  any  person 
ployment  or 
basis.  In  whole 
ahall.  upon  wrlttjen 
reasonable  time 
close  to  such 


credit  report'  means  any  re- 
cr^dit  worthiness.  Insurability, 
of  any  person,  and  Includes 
which  is  sought  or  given  for 
serving   as   the   basis   for   a 
I  he  credit  worthiness.  Insur- 
empli )yabllity   of  a  person:    Pro- 
1  "hat  such  term  shall  not  In- 
ipport  or  representation  con- 
solely  as  to  transactions 
and  the  person  making 
retresentatlon.  Such  term  does 
eiwrt  or  representation  where 
credit  card  or  similar  device 
api  iroves  a  specific  extension  of 
thereof 

"credit   reporting   agency' 

who  regularly  engages  in 

In    the   business   of   fur- 

and  for  the  purpose  of 

fun^lshlng  them  uses  any  means 

commerce. 

'law  enforcement  agency' 

General  of  the  United 

States  attorney,  the  Secre- 

of  the  United  States,  the 

federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 

of  the  United  States  Secret 

ttoiney  general  of  any  State  or 

atto  'ney  of  any  city,  county  or 

the  duly  authorized  deelg- 

l^divldual. 

'licensing  agency'  means 

unit,  or  any  agency  or  In- 

whlch  Is  required  by 

the  financial  status  or  re- 

appllcant  in  determining 

to  issue  a  license  or  graxit 


th  sreof . 


a;i 


'Commission'  means  the 
'dmmlssion. 


tECULATlONS 

Commission  shall  prescribe 
out  the  purposes  of  this 
rekulatlons  may  contain  such 
dl  lerentlations,  or  other  pro- 
provide  for  such   adjust- 
p^ons  for  any  class  of  trans- 
Judgment  of  the  Commls- 
or  prop>er  to  effectuate  the 
^hapter.  to  prevent  clrcum- 
evasl^n   thereof,   or  to  facilitate 


TO   INFORMATION 

creditor  who  denies  credit 

any  one  who  denies  em- 

to  any  person  on  the 

in  part,  of  a  credit  report 

request,  made  within  a 

following  such  denial,  dls- 

the  name  and  address 


Insu  ranee 


pel  son 


of  any  credit  reporting  agency  which   baa 
furnished  such  credit  report  on  such  person. 

"(b)  A  licensing  agency  which  denies  a 
license  to  any  person  shall,  upon  written 
request,  made  within  a  reasonable  time  fol- 
lowing such  denial,  disclose  to  such  person 
the  name  and  address  of  any  credit  report- 
ing agency  which  has  furnished  such  agen- 
cy with  a  credit  report  on  such  person. 

"(c)  Any  credit  reporting  agency  so  dis- 
closed to  a  person  by  a  creditor  or  licensing 
agency  or  other  person  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  shell,  upon  written  re- 
quest, made  within  a  reasonable  time  fol- 
lowing such  disclosure,  provide  to  such  per- 
son a  description  of  the  contents  of  any 
credit  report  furnished  to  such  creditor, 
licensing  agency,  or  other  person  and  the 
specific  facts  or  allegations  upon  which  it 
is  based.  The  credit  reporting  agency  may 
impose  a  reasonable  charge  in  conformity 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  furnishing  such  information.  If  such 
person  shall  reasonably  establish  that  any 
item  of  such  report  or  of  the  facts  or  al- 
legations on  which  it  Is  based  is  Inaccurate, 
the  credit  reporting  agency  ahall  forthwith 
correct  such  Item  and  deliver,  at  its  expense, 
a  corrected  credit  report  to  each  person 
who  has  previously  received  a  credit  report 
containing  such  item.  If  the  accuracy  of 
any  such  item  is  disputed,  such  credit  re- 
porting agency  shall  clearly  and  legibly  note 
In  Its  records  of  such  report  and  in  any 
subsequent  credit  report  containing  such 
item  and  relating  to  such  person  that  the 
item  is  disputed;  except  that  a  credit  re- 
porting agency  need  not  make  a  notation  as 
to  any  disputed  Item  if  it  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  objections  to 
the  item  are  frivolous.  Any  Item  bearing 
on  a  record  of  payment  which  is  more  than 
five  years  old  or  bearing  on  a  record  of 
bankruptcy  which  Is  more  than  fifteen  years 
old  shall  be  deemed  to  be  Inaccurate  un- 
less the  date  of  such  occurrence  is  clearly 
stated. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  no  person  shall  have  any  claim 
or  bring  any  action  or  proceeding  based  on 
Information  disclosed  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  a  third  party  who  willfully, 
knowingly,  and  maliciously  communicates  to 
a  credit  reporting  agency  any  false  and  de- 
famatory information,  may  not  assert 
privilege  for  Information  so  disclosed. 

"(e)  A  credit  reporting  agency  may  adopt 
reasonable  procedures  designed  to  ensure 
that  the  person  requesting  a  credit  report 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  Is  the  subject 
thereof. 

"Sec.  166.  Unlawful  access  to  information 

"(a)  No  credit  reporting  agency  shall  fur- 
nish a  credit  report  to  any  person  or  govern- 
ment agency,  except  pursuant  to  order  of  a 
court,  unless  such  credit  reporting  agency 
has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  such  per- 
son or  agency  ( 1 )  Is  a  creditor  or  prospective 
creditor,  employer  or  prospective  employer, 
or  an  insurer  or  prospective  insurer,  (2)  is  a 
law  enforcement  agency.  (3)  is  a  licensing 
agency,  (4)  Is  a  credit  reporting  agency,  or 
(5)  has  been  duly  authorized  In  writing  by 
the  subject  of  such  report. 

"(b)  No  credit  reporting  agency  shall  fur- 
nish a  credit  report  to  any  such  person  or 
government  agency  unless  it  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  report  will  be 
used  solely  for  a  permissible  purpKise  under 
this  chapter. 

"(c)  No  credit  reporting  agency  shall  fur- 
nish a  credit  report  to  a  law  enforcement  or 
licensing  agency,  unless  It  has  received  a 
written  request  which  contains  the  name  of 
each  {jerson  with  respect  to  whom  a  credit 
report  is  to  be  furnished,  and  ( 1 )  the  agency 
requesting  the  credit  report  is  a  law  en- 
forcement agency  and  submits  a  sworn  state- 
ment that  it  Is  requesting  the  report  solely 
for  law  enforcement  purp>oses,  or  (2)  the 
agency    requesting    the    credit    report   is    a 
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licensing  agency  and  submits  a  sworn  state- 
ment that  it  is  requesting  the  report  solely 
for  the  purposes  of  considering  the  financial 
status  or  responsibility  of  the  subject  of 
such  credit  report. 

"PERIODIC    NOTICE 

"Sec.  167.  A  credit  reporting  agency  shall, 
upon  a  written  request  made  not  more  often 
than  once  In  any  six-month  period,  furnish 
the  requesting  person  with  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  every  person  or  governmental  agency 
to  whom  it  has  furnished  a  credit  report 
relating  to  such  requesting  person  during  the 
preceding  six-month  period.  Such  credit  re- 
porting agency  may  impose  a  reasonable 
charge  In  conformity  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission  for  furnishing 
such  information. 

"OTHER    requirements 

"Sec.  168.  Every  credit  reporting  agency 
shall  follow  procedures.  In  conformity  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commission, 
to  achieve  the  following  objectives: 

"(1)  To  insure  that  information  on  the 
basis  of  which  credit  reports  are  furnished 
is  updated  prior  to  the  dissemination  of  any 
credit  report. 

"(2)  If  a  credit  report  on  a  person  contains 
any  reference  to  any  civil  action  or  criminal 
proceedings,  to  obtain  and  note  in  its  files 
and  in  any  subsequent  credit  report  on  such 
person,  where  reasonably  possible,  the  ulti- 
mate disposition  of  such  civil  action  or  crim- 
inal proceedings,  and  where  it  is  impossible 
to  make  a  determination  of  such  disposi- 
tions, to  indicate  the  same  and  the  reason 
therefor  in  such  files  and  such  subsequent 
reports. 

"(3)  To  ensure  that  lists  of  names  and 
other  credit  reporting  Information,  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  financial  status,  credit 
performance,  and  economic  indicators  are 
not  disseminated,  sold,  or  given  by  credit 
reporting  agencies  for  market  research  or 
other  purposes  to  persons  other  than  those 
authorized  to  receive  credit  reports  pursuant 
to  section  165. 

"CrVIL    LIABILITT     AND    CRIMINAL    PENALTIES 

■"Sec.  169.  (a)  A  person  may  bring  a  civil 
action  for  damages  or  to  restrain  a  creditor 
or  other  person  or  a  credit  reporting  agency 
from  violating  any  provision  of  this  chap- 
ter. If  in  any  such  action  it  is  found  that 
such  creditor,  person,  or  agency  has  willfully 
violated  this  chapter,  the  violator  shall,  in 
addition  to  any  liability  for  such  actual 
damages  as  may  be  shown,  be  liable  for  ex- 
emplary damages  of  not  less  than  $100  or 
more  than  $1,000  for  each  such  violation, 
together  with  costs,  reasonable  attorneys' 
fees,  and  disbursements  Incurred  by  the  per- 
son bringing  the  action. 

"(b)  If,  In  any  civil  action  brought  by  a 
person  against  a  creditor  or  other  person  or 
credit  reijorting  agency  based  on  the  publica- 
tion or  dissemination  of  information  con- 
tained in  a  credit  report,  it  is  found  that 
such  creditor,  person,  or  agency  willfully 
violated  any  provision  of  this  chapter  with 
respect  to  such  credit  report  or  the  access 
thereto,  such  creditor,  person,  or  agency 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  claim  any  privilege, 
absolute  or  qualified,  as  a  defense  thereto. 

""(c)  Any  person  who  requests  or  obtains 
a  credit  report  from  a  credit  reporting  agency 
under  false  pretenses,  or  furnishes  a  credit 
report  to  any  person  except  in  accordance 
with  this  chapter,  or  any  employee  of  a  credit 
reporting  agency  who  willfully  falsifies  a 
credit  report  or  any  records  relating  thereto, 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000,  or  Imprisonment  for  a  term  of 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(d)  Any  action  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  In  any  United  States  district  court, 
or  In  any  other  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion, within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
occurrence  of   the  violation." 
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SEC    2.    (a)    The  table  of  chapters  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
"4   Credit  reporting  agencies 161". 

(b)  The  caption  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Title  I — Tbttth  in  Lenmno" 

(c)  Section  103(a)  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "The" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided,  the". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  105  of 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  the  following:  "ex- 
cept for  chapter  4". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

S.    60 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Boccs)  I  as  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Murphy)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  60,  to  create 
a  catalog  of  Federal  assistance  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

S.    1362 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BoGGS)  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie), 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S,  1362 
to  provide  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2636 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2636,  to  make  the  provisions  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  applicable 
to  individuals  preparing  to  be  volunteer 
firemen. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  2609,  S.  2610,  AND  S.  261 1 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh)  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  CaUfomia  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2609,  to  in- 
crease the  participation  of  small  business 
concerns  in  the  construction  industry; 
and  S.  2610,  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968:  and  of  S.  2611,  to  amend  the  act 
of  Act  of  August  24,  1935 — commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Miller  Act"— to  exempt 
construction  contracts  not  exceeding 
$20,000  in  amoimt  from  the  bonding  re- 
quirements of  such  act. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  2701 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2701, 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Popula- 
tion Growth  and  the  American  Future. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  255— RESOLU- 
TION RELATIVE  TO  EXPENSES  IN- 
CURRED BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED  TO  ARRANGE  FOR 
AND  ATTEND  THE  FUNERAL  OF 
HON.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRK- 
SEN,  LATE  A  SENATOR  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  PERCY  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  255)  relative  to -the  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  committee  appointed  to 
arrange  for  and  attend  the  funeral  of 
the  Honorable  Everett  McKinley  Dirk- 
sen,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Illinois,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Percy  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  later  in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTION 

S.    res.    243 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  I  £isk  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper)  ,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Gore)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont <Mr.  Prouty),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  .  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond), and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Yoitng),  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  243,  to 
make  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  request  the  United  Na- 
tions to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  bring  about  compliance  by  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  with  its 
obligations  imder  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  August  12,  1949,  relative  to  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    146 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  12,  1969,  I  submitted  for  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  amendment  No.  136  to  S.  2546, 
relating  to  the  nuclear  aircraft  carrier 
designated  as  "CVAN-69."  That  amend- 
ment would  delay  authorization  of  funds 
for  the  carrier  until  the  Comptroller 
General  has  submitted  to  the  Congress 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  Issues 
connected  with  the  size  and  composition 
of  our  aircraft  carrier  force. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  advised 
us  that  a  number  of  the  questions  covered 
by  the  amendment  go  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
staff  to  study  independently.  However,  he 
has  indicated  that  he  could,  even  in  those 
cases,  provide  assistance  to  the  Congress 
in  reviewing  and  summarizing  studies 
made  by  the  executive  branch. 

It  was,  of  course,  our  intention  in 
submitting  the  amendment  initially  that 
the  Congress  would  make  the  final  judg- 
ment on  the  questions  raised  by  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, and  in  light  of  the  Comptroller 
General's  advice,  we  have  modified  the 
amendment  to: 

First,  make  clear  that  the  study  called 
for  by  the  amendment  is  to  be  made  by 
the  Congress; 

Second,  provide  for  a  report  by  the 
Comptroller  General  to  the  Congress  on 
those  questions  which  he  has  said  his 
OfBce  is  fully  competent  to  handle;  and 

Third,  provide  for  the  Comptroller 
General  to  furnish  to  the  Congress  sum- 
maries of  relevant  studies  made  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  other  questions 
raised  by  the  amendment. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  iMr.  Sten- 
nis)  has  pointed  out  that  the  original 
amendment  would  b£ir  further  expendi- 
tures for  CVAN-69's  long  lead-time  items 
already  obligated  imder  fiscal  year  1969 
appropriations.  That  was  not  our  inten- 
tion, and  I  thank  the  Senator  for  calling 
this  to  our  attention.  We  have  also  re- 
vised the  amendment  to  avoid  this 
effect. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  our  revised  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received  and  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  146) 
lows: 

S.  2546 

On  page  2,  line  16,  strike  out 
000;"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
000;" 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as 
follows : 


is  as  fol- 


•2.568,200.- 
"2,191,100.- 
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(ft )  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  approiirlated  by  this  Act  may  be  ex- 
pended In  cofinectlon  with  the  production  or 
procurement  of  the  nuclear  aircraft  carrier 
designated  aai  CVAN-69:  and  no  funds  may  be 
appropriated  for  any  such  purx>o8e  until  after 
the  Congress  has  completed  a  comprehensive 
study  and  Intestlgation  of  the  past  and  pro- 
jected costs  $nd  effectiveness  of  attack  air- 
craft carrier^  and  their  task  forces  and  a 
thorough  review  of  the  considerations  which 
went  into  tb(  decision  to  maintain  the  pres- 
ent number  of  attack  carriers.  Such  study 
and  Investigation  shall,  among  other  things, 
consider — 

'•1.  What  aie  the  primary  limited  war  mis- 
sions of  the  attack  carrier:  what  role.  If  any, 
does  It  have  in  strategic  nuclear  planning; 

"2.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  way  Is  the 
force-level  oil  on-statlon  and  back-up  car- 
riers related  to  potential  targets  and  the 
number  of  siirtles  needed  to  destroy  these 
targets; 

"3.  What  la  the  Justification  for  maintain- 
ing on  continual  deployment  2  carriers  In  the 
Mediterranean  and  from  3  to  5  In  the  West- 
ern Pacific; 

"4.  What  1 1  the  over-all  attack  carrier 
force  level  ne<ided  to  carry  out  these  primary 
missions: 

"ff.  "Does  tlie  present  'one  for  one"  re- 
'  placfefifent  pel  ley  for  these  carriers  have  the 
effect  of  maintaining  or  Increasing  this  force 
level.  In  Ugh';  of  the  fact  that  the  newer 
carriers  and  tl  telr  aircraft  are  more  expensive 
and  have  far  more  capability  than  the  older 
carriers  whlcb  they  are  now  replacing; 

•'6.  Would  a  jXJlicy  of  replacing  two  of  the 
oldest  carriers  with  one  modern  carrier  main- 
tain a  constajQt  force  level; 

"7.  How  many,  If  any,  attack  carriers  and 
carrier  task  fcirces  are  needed  to  back-up  a 
carrier  task  farce  'on-the-Une'; 

■8.  What  ellclencles,  such  as  the  Polaris 
'blue  and  gold'  crew  concept,  can  be  utilized 
to  increase  the  time  in  which  a  carrier  can 
stay  'on-the-llne'; 

"9.  What  tyje  of  military  threats  are  faced 
by  the  attack  jarrler;  what  proportion  of  the 
costs  of  a  earlier  task  force  are  allocated  to 
carrier  defensr  what  Is  the  estimated  effec- 
tiveness of  carrier  defense  against  various 
types  and  levels  of  threats; 

"10.  To  what  extent  does  the  carrier's  vul- 
nerability affect  its  capacity  to  carry  out  Its 
missions;  what  are  the  plausible  contingen- 
cies in  which  carriers  may  be  committed; 

"11.  What  t;rpe  of  resources  should  be  de- 
voted to  caroler  defense,  considering  the 
range  of  threalts,  the  costs  and  effectiveness 
of  the  defense  and  the  plausible  contingen- 
cies in  which  a  carrier  can  be  effectively 
iised: 

"12.  To  what  extent  can  land-based  tac- 
tical air  power  substitute  for  attack  carriers; 
to  what  extent  should  the  role  of  the  attack 
carrier  be  restricted  to  the  initial  stages  of 
a  conflict; 

"13.  What  lire  the  comparative  systems 
costs  for  land -based  and  sea-based  tactical 
air  power; 

"14.  What  ill  the  comparative  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  lanl-based  and  sea-based  tactical 
air  power; 

"15.  How  is  the  attack  carrier  being  used 
In  support  of  American  foreign  policy;  if 
there  is  a  nee<l  for  a  'show  of  force'  In  sup- 
port of  foreign]  pwllcy  commitments,  can  this 
need  be  met  (by  smaller  carriers  or  other 
types  of  ships' 

"(b)  In  ordsr  to  assist  the  Congress  In 
carrying  out  auch  study  and  investigation, 
the  Comptroll*  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  review  a^d  make  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  items  numbered  '8'  and  '13'  in  sub- 
section '(a)',  a^ve.  He  shall  also  review  any 
studies  which  have  been  made,  or  may  be 
made,  by  the  Executive  Branch  which  relate 
to  the  other  itsms  listed  In  subsection  '(a)', 
above.  He  shall  provide  summaries  of  such 
studies,  togeth  sr  with  any  appropriate  com- 


ments or  questions,  to  the  Congress.  The 
report  and  summaries  provided  for  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  April  30,  1970." 


CONTINUATION  OP  PROGRAMS  AU- 
THORIZED UNDER  THE  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OP  1964 — 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOB.  147  THBOUGH  ISl 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit five  amendments  to  S.  1809,  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson),  providing  continuing 
authorization  for  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  programs.  These  amendments 
are  designed  to  eliminate  the  Governor's 
veto  over  legal  services  programs,  to 
modify  the  criminal  representation  pro- 
visions in  the  present  act,  to  reduce  the 
local  share  of  funding  which  must  be  pro- 
vided through  each  legal  services  pro- 
gram, to  increase  the  maximum  salary 
limitations  for  staff  attorneys,  and  to 
prevent  delegation  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity's  legal  services  to 
any  other  existing  Federal  agency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendments  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  printed,  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendments  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  147  through 
151),  submitted  by  Mr.  Mondale,  are  as 
follows: 

AMBafDMENT    No.     147 

Sec.  10.  Section  242  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  last  period  of  said  section,  and  adding  the 
following  additional  language  to  the  present 
section:  'or  to  any  program  funded  under 
section  222(a)   of  this  title." 

Amendment   No.    148 
Sec.  10.  The  last  sentence  of  Section  222 
(a)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  "in  extraor- 
dinary circumstances". 

Amendment  No.  149 
Sec.  10.  The  first  sentence  of  Section  226 
(c)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  striking  ",  for  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1967."  and  ".  and  thereafter 
shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  such  costs." 
and  adding  a  period  at  the  end  of  the  new 
sentence. 

Amendment  No.  150 
Sec.  10.  Section  244(2)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
changing  the  last  period  of  the  present  sec- 
tion to  a  semi-colon,  and  thereafter  adding 
the  following:  "provided  that,  the  Director 
of  the  'Legal  Services'  program  may,  at  his 
discretion,  fix  the  compensation,  paid  to  at- 
torneys in  said  program  and  provided  by 
financial  assistance  given  under  this  title, 
at  levels  above  $15,000,  with  a  schedule  of 
compensation  compeUtive  in  the  national 
market  for  legal  personnel." 

Amendment  No.  151 
Sec.  10.  The  authority  of  Section  602(d) 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
shall  not  apply  to  the  legal  services  program 
authorized  under  Title  IX  of  such  Act.  The 
Director  shall  not  delegate  the  program  au- 
thorized under  such  Title  IX  to  any  other 
existing  Federal  agency. 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Governor's  veto  provision  applies  to 
the  title  n  community  action  programs 
which  include  legal  services.  Although 
the  Director  of  OEO  has  the  statutory 
authority  to  override  a  Governor's  veto 
practical  political  pressures  may  make 
an  override  impossible.  My  amendment 
would  eliminate  Governor  vetoes  over 
legal  services  programs. 

Exercise  of  the  Governor's  veto,  or  its 
threatened  exercise,  tends  to  interfere 
with  the  traditional  attorney-client  rela- 
tionship and  with  right  of  access  to  the 
courts  because  political  pressure  may 
influence  which  clients  or  types  of  cases 
are  taken  by  a  local  legal  services  pro- 
gram. Political  interference  becomes  con- 
flict of  interest  when  the  Governor  holds 
veto  power  over  a  legal  services  program 
which  may  sue  the  State. 

A  recent  New  York  Times  article  de- 
tails the  fear  of  California  Rural  Legal 
Services  attorneys  that  California  Gov 
Ronald  Reagan  will  veto  the  country's 
most  effective  OEO  legal  services  pro- 
gram. A  CRLA  suit  last  year  blocked 
Governor  Reagan's  attemp  to  drop  160,- 
000  indigent  people  from  Medi-Cal,  the 
California  version  of  medicaid.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
titled "Poverty  Lawyers  Make  Coast 
Gains"  from  the  Sunday,  September  5 
New  York  Times,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Poverty  Lawyers  Make  Coast  Gains 
(By  Stevenv  Roberts) 

Los  Angeles,  Sept.  5 — A  local  legal  services 
program,  which  government  lawyers  said  last 
week  was  subjected  to  political  pressures,  has 
won  an  Important  series  of  lawsuits  against 
the  state  of  California  and  some  strong  sup- 
porters of  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan. 

California  Rural  Legal  Assistance,  as  the 
program  is  called,  has  handled  35,000  cases 
for  poverty  stricken  clients  in  three  vears 
and  has  won  85  per  cent  of  them.  Their  re- 
peated successes  have  evoked  angry  protests 
from  the  Governor.  Senator  George  Murphy, 
several  Congressmen  and  the  state's  power- 
ful agricultural  establishment. 

So  it  was  not  surprising  to  local  observers 
that,  when  100  Government  lawyers  ex- 
pressed concern  two  weeks  ago  about  politi- 
cal pressures  against  the  nation's  legal  serv- 
ices program,  they  specifically  mentioned  the 
California  agency. 

Last  year.  Governor  Reagan  threatened  to 
veto  a  $1.5  million  .  .  .  California  Rural 
Legal  Assistance,  which  is  financed  through 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  In  Wash- 
ington. But  he  backed  down  after  the  Fed- 
eral Government  said  it  would  override  his 
veto. 

A  POLITtCAL  ISSITE 

This  year,  however,  under  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, lawyers  for  CalUomla  Rural 
Legal  Assistance  are  afraid  that  they  will  not 
receive  the  same  support  from  Washington 
for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  poor. 

Their  fears  are  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
Governor  Reagan  Is  preparing  to  run  for  an- 
other term  in  1970.  They  say  he  could  try 
to  make  the  legal  services  program  a  politi- 
cal issue. 

Terry  P.  Lenzner,  the  national  director  of 
legal  services,  was  In  California  this  week, 
assuring  anti-poverty  lawyers  that  they 
would  receive  support  from  Washington.  But 
officials  of  the  local  group  remain  wary. 

"Any  tune  a  program  is  subject  to  political 
considerations,  rather  than  merit,  you  have 
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good  reason  to  be  apprehensive,"  said  Robert 
L.  Onalzda,  the  California  program's  deputy 
director. 

Paul  Beck,  Governor  Reagan's  press  sec- 
retary, said  this  week  that  the  Governor  ob- 
jected to  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance 
mainly  because  Government  money  was  be- 
ing used  to  finance  suits  against  the  Govern- 
ment Itself.  This  objection  had  also  been 
raised  in  Congress  by  Senator  Murphy. 

Antlpoverty  lawyers  feel  that  the  essence 
of  their  pKrogram  Is  their  ability  to  sue  the 
Government  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  who  can- 
not defend  themselves. 

The  record  of  California  Rural  Legal  As- 
sistance shows  how  effective  a  legal  services 
program  can  be  In  forcing  a  redistribution 
of  political  and  economic  pwwer.  Among  its 
recent  oases  were  the  following: 

A  suit  that  succeeded  in  blocking  Gover- 
nor Reagan's  attempt  last  year  to  drop  160.- 
000  indigent  people  from  Medl-Cal,  the  Cali- 
fornia version  of  Medicaid. 

A  suit  that  prohibited  a  mushroom  grower 
from  employing  "wetbacks,"  or  Mexican 
aliens  illegally  in  the  country  while  native 
workers  were  unemployed. 

A  suit  that  forced  farm  owners  to  pay  a 
minimum  wage  of  $1.65  an  hour — the  highest 
wage  for  agricultural  workers  in  the  country. 

A  case  that  required  all  of  California's  58 
counties  to  adopt  some  form  of  Government 
food  program. 

A  suit  that  prohibited  growers  from  dis- 
missing workers  for  union  activity  and 
awarded  punitive  damages  to  nine  workers 
who  had  been  let  go  for  such  activity. 

In  addition,  the  legal  services  agency, 
which  has  10  offices  around  the  state,  is 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  a  suit  that  would 
guarantee  unemployment  compensation  to 
all  farm  workers.  Farm  workers  are  now  ex- 
cluded from  both  state  and  Federal  unem- 
ployment Insurance. 

Another  pending  case  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  all  poor 
children  with  free  or  reduced-price  lunches. 
Mr.  Gnalzda,  the  local  program's  deputy  di- 
rector, estimated  that  only  one  in  10  poor 
children  in  the  state  currently  received  such 
lunches. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a 
growing  fear  among  legal  services  at- 
torneys throughout  the  country  surfaced 
at  a  poverty  law  conference  held  recent- 
ly in  Vail,  Colo.  Past  experience  of  the 
South  Florida  Migrant  Legal  Services 
program  and  the  Navaho  Legal  Services, 
DNA,  indicated  that  political  and  eco- 
nomic interests,  antagonistic  to  the  im- 
poverished community  represented  by 
legal  services,  could  exercise  their  influ- 
ence through  the  Governor's  office  to  lim- 
it the  effectiveness  of  the  programs.  In 
the  past  few  months,  any  indication  of 
opposition  to  a  particular  legal  services 
program  from  a  Governor's  office  was 
enough  to  prompt  the  OEO  legal  services 
administrators  in  Washington  to  seek 
compromising  changes  in  the  structure 
of  the  local  program  to  appease  its  crit- 
ics, often  the  respondents  in  suits  filed 
by  legal  services  attorneys. 

The  poverty  lawyers  gathered  at  Vail 
wrote  to  the  director  of  the  legal  serv- 
ices, setting  out  their  concerns  and  seek- 
ing the  administration's  assurance  that 
it  win  guarantee  the  "integrity  and  inde- 
pendence from  the  pressure  of  conflict- 
ing interests  so  necessary  to  preserve  this 
program." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Terry  Lenzner  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ai7Gitst21,  1969. 
Terry  Lenzner,  Esq. 
Legal  Services  Program, 
Community  Action  Program, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lenzner:  The  conference  we  have 
nearly  concluded  has  pwovlded  us  with  an 
invaluable  opportunity  to  rethink  the  legal 
and  practical  problems  of  poor  people  and 
the  professional  tools  lawyers  can  bring  to 
their  solution.  It  has  also  brought  out  a 
major  threshold  Issue:  whether  the  present 
structure  for  organizing  and  funding  legal 
services  programs  is  able  to  assure  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  essential  to  aggressive 
advocacy  on  behalf  of  the  poor.  It  should  be 
apparent  that  neither  vigorous  representation 
of  a  client,  nor  responsible  efforts  at  law 
reform  can  be  carried  on  if  antagonistic 
political  or  economic  interests  are  permitted 
to  threaten  the  position  of  the  Legal  Ser\'ices 
lawyer  or  his  legitimate  activity  on  behalf 
of  his  clients. 

The  OEO  legal  services  program  revolu- 
tionized legal  aid  for  the  poor,  not  simply 
because  it  provided  more  money,  or  stationed 
lawyers  where  their  clients  live  and  work,  or 
provided  legal  services  to  i>€ople  who  never 
had  them  before,  but  because  for  the  first 
time  large  numbers  of  able  and  dedicated 
lawyers  refused  to  accept  a  legal  status 
quo  that  injured  their  clientele  when  sound 
arguments  for  changing  it  could  be  mustered. 

The  question  now  facing  all  of  us  is 
whether  the  administration  Is  able  to  pro- 
vide the  Ironclad  assurances  of  integrity  and 
independence  from  the  pressure  of  conflicting 
Interests  so  necessary  to  preserve  this 
program. 

The  urgency  of  this  Issue  has  been 
dramatized  for  us  by  the  Imminent  possi- 
bllity  tliat  the  South  Florida  Migrant  Legal 
Services  Program  and  the  Navaho  Legal  Serv- 
ices program  (DNA)  will  be  discontinued  t>e- 
cause  of  opposition  stirred  up  by  their  accom- 
plishments. In  concept  and  in  execution, 
these  programs  exemplify  the  most  striking 
innovations  the  Office  of  EconMnlc  Oppor- 
tunity has  brought  to  legal  services  for  the 
poor.  Along  with  another  rural  program, 
which  has  also  been  under  determined  attack, 
the  Florida  and  Navaho  programs  brought 
legal  services  of  an  unusually  high  quality 
where  they  had  never  been  available  before 
and  where  the  record  now  shows  they  were 
desperately  needed.  Recent  evaluations  of 
both  programs,  and  theu-  past  accomplish- 
ments, sufficiently  demonstrate  that  the  op- 
position to  refunding  is  not  based  on  any 
deficiency  in  the  quality  of  legal  services 
they  provide.  Yet  refunding  is  strongly  op- 
posed and  there  is  every  indication  that  there 
will  be  strong  pressure  at  the  State  level  to 
veto  renewal.  With  both  programs,  the  op- 
position's price  seems  to  be  a  change  that 
would  put  the  program  under  the  control  of 
Interests  antagonistic  to  its  clientele,  thus 
Incorixjrating  in  it  an  outright  and  deliberate 
breach  of  both  the  American  Bar  Association 
canons  of  ethics  and  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964. 

Experience  with  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram has  shown  that,  as  law  reform,  as  vig- 
orous representation  of  the  client,  is  ef- 
fective, a  program  will  be  controversial.  Nar- 
row but  sometimes  powerful  Interests  see 
a  threat  in  aggressive  advocacy  on  behalf  of 
the  poor.  The  customary  response  is  an  at- 
tack on  the  legal  services  program  itself. 
These  heavyhanded  assaults  on  the  freedom 
of  attorneys  to  represent  their  clients  have 
multiple  sources,  but  a  common  theme. 
Whether  local  bar  associations,  political  and 
governmental  organizations  or  community 
action  programs  are  the  source,  the  real 
grievance  is  rarely  that  a  legal  services  pro- 


gram has  done  too  little,  rather  that  it  has 
done  too  much.  In  short,  opposition  to  an 
aggressive  and  effective  program  is  really  op- 
position to  law  and  order  when  it  benefits  the 
poor.  It  is  apparent  that  this  is  the  real  rea- 
son for  resistance  to  refunding  of  the  South 
Florida   Migrant   and  DNA   programs. 

Because  of  their  accomplishments,  be- 
cause of  the  source  of  the  opposition,  and 
because  of  the  inability  of  their  clientele 
to  provide  countervailing  political  support, 
the  fate  of  the  South  Florida  and  Navaho 
programs  will  inevitably  be  test  cases  for 
the  legal  services  program  as  a  whole.  With- 
out a  firm  guarantee  of  independence  and 
integrity  from  the  Federal  level,  no  innova- 
tive aggressive  program  of  legal  services  can 
ever  survive  a  similar  onslaught.  Unless  the 
present  administration  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  is  willing  to  provide  that 
guarantee,  even  by  overriding  a  guberna- 
torial veto  If  necessary,  as  Mr.  Rumsfeld  Is 
statutorily  empowered  to  do,  the  future  of 
all  legal  services  programs  will  be  in  doubt. 
The  delay  in  reaching  a  decision  to  refund 
these  programs  and  the  failure  to  provide 
some  kind  of  interim  emergency  funds  casts 
doubt  on  assurances  that  the  programs  will 
continue,  to  say  nothing  of  making  the  per- 
sonal circumstances  of  the  people  employed 
In  them  unnecessarily  difficult. 

The  success  of  legal  services  programs  rests 
on  the  ability  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity to  assure  the  integrity  of  the  law- 
yer-client relationship.  The  strong  support 
forthcoming  from  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation has  expressly  been  conditioned  on 
this  assurance,  and  it  is  vital  to  the  ability 
of  the  program  to  attract  and  retain  able  at- 
torneys. Without  it  vrtdespread  demoraliza- 
tion and  the  loss  of  active,  dedicated  and 
highly  qualified  staff  attorneys  will  be 
Inevitable. 

Senator  Mondale.  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  has 
indicated  an  interest  in  holding  hearings  on 
threats  to  the  Independence  and  integrity 
of  legal  services  programs,  with  a  view  to 
proposing  legislative  changes  that  would 
eliminate  them.  We  would  hope  that,  if  OEO 
is  unable  by  administrative  action  to  assure 
the  independence  of  legal  services  programs 
and  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  lawyer- 
client  relationship,  you  would  Join  us  In 
searching  out  and  supporting  the  legisla- 
tive changes   necessary   to  reach   this   goal. 

We  are  confident  that  your  concern  for 
the  independence  and  vigor  of  legal  services 
programs  is  at  least  equal  to  ours,  and  we 
therefore  assure  you  our  unanimous  support 
in  maintaining  that  independent  posture. 
Nevertheless,  to  all  of  us,  the  legal  services 
program  represents  a  personal  dedication,  as 
well  as  a  substantial  commitment  of  time, 
energy,  and  critical  phases  of  our  profes- 
sional careers.  We  are  unwilling  to  see  that 
program,  or  any  worthwhile  part  of  It.  crip- 
pled through  inaction  or  p>olltical  impotence. 
Unfortunate  experience,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  current  plight  of  the  South 
Florida  and  Navaho  programs,  has  convinced 
us  that  Che  future  of  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram demands  the  following  steps: 

1.  An  Immediate  decision  to  fund  South 
Florida  Migrant  Legal  Services  and  DNA  at 
levels  consistent  with  recent  evaluations  of 
their  programs.  If  necessary  over  vetoes  at 
the  Governor's  level,  and  also  to  provide 
emergency  Interim  funds  if  necessary. 

2.  A  commitment  that  the  pressure  of  po- 
litical and  economic  interests  will  not  be 
permitted  to  block  the  funding  or  refunding 
of  programs  that  provide  an  adequate  level 
of  quality  and  effectiveness  of  service. 

3.  Measures  to  eliminate  forms  of  local 
control  that  subvert  program  effectiveness. 

4.  A  commitment  to  the  Integrity  of  the 
attorney-client  relationship  and  the  freedom 
of  a  program  to  act  in  behalf  of  Its  clients 
solely  as  the  professional  Judgment  of  Its 
staff  dictates,  regardless  of  the  unpopularity 
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of  tbe  client  at  his  cause,  and  without  ex- 
ternal review  of  Its  decisions  In  particular 
cases. 

5  A  prompt  review  of  refunding  and  eval- 
uation procedures  to  Insure  their  objectivity, 
to  Insure  that  no  program  can  b«  terminated 
or  denied  refunding  without  full  considera- 
tion and  an  ot>portunlty  to  be  heard,  and  to 
Insure  that  n^  program  will  be  without  op- 
erating funds! In  the  process. 

6.  A  prompt  review  and  revision  of  policy- 
making organ  I  and  procedures  for  the  legal 
services  progritm  to  provide  for  the  partici- 
pation of  atto'neys  at  the  project  staff  level. 

We  request  your  answer  to  the  foregoing 
In  writing  by  Tuesday  noon,  and  we  look 
forward  to  dla  ;usslng  your  response  with  you 
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In  person  next 


Very  tri  ily  yours, 


Mr.  MONIiALE 
lution  adopt(d 
the  American 
Tex.,  in  late 
cem  over 
ment  ofBcial^ 
ganizations 
.  ask 

resolution  he 
this  point 

There  beirig 
tion  was  ore  ered 
Record,  as  f^lows 


the 


jAPanim(>us 


Cabol  Ruth  Sn,VEB. 

Mr.  President,  a  rese- 
at the  annual  meeting  of 
Bar  Association  in  Dallas, 
August,  voices  the  same  con- 
interference  by  Govern- 
wlth  the  activities  of  or- 
providing   legal  services.   I 
consent  that  the  ABA 
printed  in  the  Record  at 

no  objection,  the  resolu- 
to  be  printed  in  the 


Whereas. 


Now 
American  Bar 


Thursday. 


Resolution 
attacks  against  Legal  Aid  and 
Legal  Servlceii  lawyers  and  other  lawyers 
threaten  the  rights  of  clients  to  have  Inde- 
pendent advo<ates: 

therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the 
Asscolation  supports  and  con- 
tinues to  encc  urage  every  lawyer  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  professional  responsibility  to 
represent  any  client  or  group  of  clients  In 
regard  to  any  cause  no  matter  how  unpopu- 
lar: and 

F^irther  resolved.  That  the  American  Bar 
Association  de  alores  any  action  or  statement 
by  any  goverrment  official  who  attempts  to 
interfere  with  the  operation 
or  activities  o:  any  properly  constituted  or- 
ganization wh  ich  provides  legal  services  to 
the  community  because  the  lawyers  assocl- 
,  or  any  lawyer  acting  in  good 
faith  and  wlttln  the  confines  of  ethical  con- 
duct, zealousl  r  represent  clients  In  matters 
Involving  claltis  against  a  government  entity 
or  Individuals  smployed  thereby. 

Mr.  MONIDALE.  Mr.  President,  my 
second  amen^ent  to  S.  1809  is  intended 
to  ease  the  restrictions  on  criminal  repre- 
sentation by  OEO  legal  services  attor- 
neys. The  present  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  provides  for  no  criminal  representa- 
tion except  "in  extraordinary  circum- 
stances wheie,  after  consultation  with 
the  court  having  jurisdiction,  the  Direc- 
tor has  deteimined  that  adequate  legal 
assistance  wL  1  not  be  available  for  an  in- 
digent defendant  unless  such  services  are 
made  availaljle."  The  amendment  I  pro- 
pose would  reimove  the  words  "in  extraor- 
dinary circumstances"  with  the  intent 
that  the  Director  would  allow  criminal 
representaticti  in  a  variety  of  legitimate 
circumstancejs  if  the  local  legal  services 
attorneys  request  it  and  obtain  court  ap- 
proval. 1 

The  various  circumstances  for  criminal 
representatiob  by  the  civil-oriented  legal 
services  pro«  rams  might  include  cases 
arising  in  rural  areas  where  public  de- 
fenders are  not  readily  accessible,  cases 
connected  with  civil  suits  filed  by  legal 
services  such  as  arrests  for  trespass  after 
a  welfare  rights  sit-in  or  civil  suits  for 


damages  from  brutal  treatment  or  false 
arrest  against  the  police,  or  preliminary 
hearings  on  criminal  charges  when  ob- 
taining the  services  of  an  attorney  rapid- 
ly is  of  crucial  importance. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  intend  for  this 
amendment  in  any  way  to  force  criminal 
cases  on  legal  services  programs  which 
are  already  overburdened.  However,  in 
many  instances  legal  services  programs 
find  their  effectiveness  and  credibility  in 
a  community  undermined  because  they 
cannot  provide  legal  assistance  when  a 
member  of  the  community  most  needs  it, 
when  he  has  been  arrested. 

The  third  amendment  increases  the 
Federal  support  for  all  of  the  legal 
services  programs  from  80  to  90  per- 
cent. The  remaining  percentage  or  the 
"local  share"  must  be  raised  by  each  di- 
rector from  local  sources.  The  Federal 
Goveniment  supplied  90  percent  of  the 
funding  for  all  programs  imtil  June  30, 
1967;  my  amendment  proposes  a  return 
to  the  original  formula  for  Federal-local 
sharing. 

Many  legal  services  programs  obtain 
their  share  through  "in  kind"  contribu- 
tions of  time  from  local  attorneys.  In 
some  areas  of  the  country  it  is  difficult  to 
find  volunteers  to  assist  the  programs;  in 
other  areas,  such  as  the  Deep  South,  it 
is  nearly  impossible. 

Other  legal  services  programs  are  as- 
sisted by  local  United  Funds.  United 
Fund  support  may  lead,  however,  to  con- 
flict of  interest  problems.  In  Oklahoma 
City  the  local  share  raised  through  the 
United  Fund  was  withdrawn  promptly 
when  the  legal  services  program  filed  a 
suit  against  the  local  housing  authority 
in  Federal  court.  In  Los  Angeles  local 
contributors  advised  the  University  of 
Southern  California  that  they  would 
withdraw  their  financial  support  if  the 
university-sponsored  legal  services  pur- 
sued litigation  it  had  filed  against  the 
local  police  department. 

The  fourth  proposal  allows  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Legal  Services  programs  the 
discretion  to  increase  the  maximum 
salary  limitations  for  staff  attorneys.  The 
present  top  salary  for  the  community 
action  program,  of  which  legal  services 
has  been  an  administrative  part,  is 
515,000.  The  CAP  Director  may  approve 
higher  salaries  for  specialized  or  pro- 
fessional skills  in  exceptional  cases,  par- 
ticularly in  metropolitan  areas  with 
higher  local  salary  levels.  In  practice.  It 
has  often  been  difiBcult  for  local  legal 
services  programs  to  obtain  salary 
waivers  from  the  CAP.'s 

Salaries  for  attorneys  have  been 
steadily  increasing.  Beginning  salaries 
for  law  school  graduates  In  New  York 
and  Washington  are  at  the  maximum 
level  for  legal  services  programs.  If  legal 
services  Intends  to  recruit  in  the  national 
market  for  "poverty  law"  specialists  or 
experienced  trial  and  appellate  attorneys, 
the  Director  needs  the  clear-cut  au- 
thority to  pay  higher  salaries. 

At  this  time  I  do  not  believe  there  Is 
a  need  for  an  across-the-board  salary  in- 
crease for  legal  services  attorneys.  I  do 
believe  the  authority  to  Increase  the 
maximum  salaries  will  attract  experi- 
enced, capable  attorneys  to  the  program 
and  will  keep  attorneys  who  have  gained 
expertise  In  "poverty  law"  with  the 
programs. 


The  fifth  amendment  prevents  dele- 
gation of  the  OfiQce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity's legal  services  to  any  other 
existing  Federal  agency.  I  can  foresee  a 
time  in  the  future  when  legal  services 
may  be  an  autonomous  Federal  agency. 
For  the  time  being,  however,  I  believe 
that  legal  services  should  be  continued  as 
a  part  of  the  OfiQce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity where  conflict  of  Interest  prob- 
lems are  at  the  minimum. 

Delegation  of  legal  services  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare or  to  the  Justice  Department,  sug- 
gestions I  have  heard,  present  many  pos- 
sible conflicts  of  interest.  One  of  the 
major  areas  where  local  legal  services 
have  pressed  reform  is  in  welfare;  if 
legal  services  became  part  of  HEW,  suits 
such  as  those  which  questioned  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  "man-in-the-house" 
rule  would  be  impossible. 

The  Justice  Department  represents  the 
Federal  Government  in  any  suit  against 
the  United  States.  Legal  services  pro- 
grams throughout  the  country  have  rep- 
resented indigents  in  suits  against  the 
Federal  Government.  The  bar  associa- 
tion canons  of  ethics  would  prevent  Jus- 
tice Department  attorneys  from  repre- 
senting both  parties  in  a  lawsuit.  The  ef- 
fect of  delegating  legal  services  to  the 
Justice  Department  means  that  legal 
services  programs  will  not  be  able  to  rep- 
resent indigents  in  suits  against  the 
United  States. 

The  American  Bar  Association  resolu- 
tion I  discussed  earlier  supports  legal 
services  attorneys  who  "acting  in  good 
faith  and  within  the  confines  of  ethical 
conduct,  zealously  represent  clients  in 
matters  involving  claims  against  a  gov- 
ernment entity  or  individuals  employed 
thereby."  My  amendment  is  intended  to 
prevent  the  delegation  of  legal  services 
to  another  existing  Government  agency 
because  I  fear  such  a  delegation  will  end 
legal  representation  for  poor  people  who 
have  claims  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

CONTINUATION  OF  PROGRAMS  AU- 
THORIZED UNDER  THE  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF  1964— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMEKT    NO.    152 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  S.  1809,  which  I 
intend  to  propose  during  the  upcoming 
executive  sessions  of  the  Emplosnnent, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  Subcommittee 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  bills  to 
extend  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
My  amendment  would  raise  the  author- 
ization of  Project  Headstart,  included  in 
Senator  Nelson's  bill,  to  $578  million— 
an  increase  of  $240  million. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  this  immediate  yet  modest  in- 
crease in  the  authorization  became  evi- 
dent during  the  recent  hearings  which 
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the  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Pov- 
erty Subcommittee  held  on  S.  2060,  the 
Headstart  Child  Development  Act  of 
1969.  It  is  reinforced  by  an  understand- 
ing of  the  administration's  proposals  to 
substitute  full-year  He«Mistart  programs 
for  many  of  the  summer  Headstart  pro- 
grams which  are  currently  being  fimded. 

The  overwhelming  thrust  of  the  testi- 
mony on  S.  2060  was  that  we  now  know 
more  than  enough  about  ways  to  prevent 
proverty  from  crippling  children's  intel- 
lects to  begin  acting  on  this  knowledge. 
The  testimony  pointed  to  the  critical  ef- 
fects of  the  first  years  of  life,  the  way 
poverty  and  deprivation  can  prevent  a 
child  from  reaching  his  full  potential, 
and  the  effectiveness  of  early  childhood 
programs  which  provide  health  care, 
nutritional  aid,  and  educational  stimula- 
tion to  impoverished  children.  The  hear- 
ings revealed,  very  simply,  that  by  ade- 
quately funding  many  of  the  very  prom- 
ising early  childhood  efforts  that  can  now 
be  mounted,  we  can  prevent  the  cycle  of 
poverty  from  being  passed  down  from 
generation  to  generation. 

While  few  would  contend  that  we  have 
found  all  the  solutions  to  early  childhood 
problems,  these  hearings  clearly  indi- 
cated that  we  know  how  to  prevent  a 
great  deal  of  nutritional,  health,  and  in- 
tellectual damage  from  occurring.  They 
revealed  that  we  know  that  by  providing 
health  care  and  nutritious  diets  to  in- 
fants and  young  children,  we  can  pre- 
vent and  correct  conditions  that  other- 
wise could  damage,  and  that  by  provid- 
ing proper  educational  stimulation  we 
can  help  disadvantaged  children  get  a 
more  equal  start  in  school.  They  showed, 
in  short,  that  we  know  a  great  deal  about 
how  to  help  poor  children  gain  a  better 
chance  to  reach  their  full  potential. 

The  Headstart  Child  Development  Act 
of  1969 — the  subject  of  these  hearings — 
was  designed  to  greatly  increase  our 
commitment  to  early  childhood  and  our 
ability  to  fund  adequate  efforts  in  this 
area.  It  provides  authorizations  of  $1.2 
billion  in  1970,  increasing  to  $5  billion  by 
1974,  so  that,  in  combination  with  other 
programs,  substantive  early  childhood 
programs  from  birth  to  age  6  could  be 
made  available  to  all  needy  children.  It 
provides  fimds  for  the  rental,  purchase, 
alteration,  renovation,  and  construction 
of  necessary  facilities  for  early  childhood 
efforts.  It  provides  training  opportunities 
for  professionals  and  nonprofessionals  in 
early  childhood  development. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  the 
subject  of  further  hearings  this  fall  as 
the  subcommittee  continues  its  thorough 
review  of  the  needs  and  potentials  in 
early  childhood.  I  continue  to  support  it 
as  a  realistic  and  necessary  effort  that 
win  be  required  to  give  substance  to  the 
"new  national  commitment  to  the  crucial 
early  years  of  life"  that  President  Nixon 
has  proclaimed.  I  remain  pledged  to  the 
goal  of  early  enactment  and  adequate 
funding  of  S.  2060. 

In  the  interim,  and  as  an  important 
stopgap  measure,  I  introduce  this 
amendment  calling  for  a  moderate  in- 
crease in  the  authorization  levels  for 
Project  keadstart  that  are  included  in 
Senator  Nelson's  bill  to  extend  the  Eco- 


nomic Opportiuiity  Act.  The  specific  fig- 
ures requested  in  this  bill  are  based  on  an 
imderstandlng  of  the  value  in  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  movement  from  sum- 
mer programs  to  full-year  Headstart 
programs,  and  also  on  a  very  firm  belief 
that  this  shift  must  not  lead  to  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  number  of  chil- 
dren receiving  Headstart  services.  Very 
simply,  I  do  not  believe  that  knowledge 
which  suggests  full  year  programs  are 
more  effective  than  summer  programs 
permits  us  to  decrease  the  number  of 
children  we  are  serving  by  Headstart.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  make  early  childhood  develop- 
ment services  available  to  considerably 
more  impoverished  children,  and  S.  2060 
would  do  just  that.  But  at  a  very  mini- 
mum, I  believe  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  at  least  maintain  the  current  level  of 
Headstart  opportunities  while  we  seek 
to  make  these  Headstart  opportunities 
more  promising  and  hopefully  more  ef- 
fective. 

It  is  my  understanding,  however,  that 
the  administration's  proposal  to  shift  the 
Headstart  focus  from  summer  programs 
to  full-year  programs  involves  a  substan- 
tial limitation  of  the  Headstart  program 
as  we  know  it.  Indeed,  while  the  admin- 
istration proposes  to  increase  year-round 
Headstart  opportunities  from  214,000  to 
249,800 — an  increase  of  some  36,000 — to 
accomplish  this  increase  they  would  cut 
in  half  the  summer  Headstart  opportu- 
nities from  the  current  450,000  to  only 
225,000.  In  sum.  the  administration's  pro- 
posals for  fiscal  year  1970  mean  that 
there  will  be  Headstart  opportunities  for 
approximately  190.000  fewer  children 
than  there  were  this  past  year. 

I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  cutback 
can  be  justified.  Just  as  we  are  learning 
more  about  effective  ways  to  help  dis- 
advantaged yoimg  children,  it  seems  un- 
fair and  unwise  to  propose  serving  fewer 
children. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  permit 
this  shift  from  summer  programs  to 
full-year  programs  to  occur  without  re- 
quiring a  cutback  in  the  scope  of  the 
program.  In  other  words,  my  amendment 
seeks  to  provide  programs  of  more  sub- 
stance to  at  least  the  same  number  of 
children  receiving  services  today,  rather 
than  to  provide  programs  of  more  sub- 
stance to  substantially  fewer  children 
than  are  receiving  services  today. 

The  mathematics  of  the  cost  of  con- 
verting summer  programs  to  full-year 
programs  are  quite  clear.  It  costs  ap- 
proximately $800  more  to  provide  a  full- 
year  Headstart  experience  than  it  does  to 
provide  a  summer  Headstart  experience. 
Based  on  the  rather  conservative  es- 
timate that  300,000  of  the  current  450,- 
000  summer  Headstart  slots  could  be 
converted  to  full-year  programs  by  the 
end  of  2  or  3  years,  this  conversion  would 
cost  approximately  S240  million.  My 
amendment  would  permit  this  amount  of 
conversion  to  take  place  without  requir- 
ing any  cutback  in  the  number  of  Head- 
start  opportimities  that  are  available 
to  disadvantaged  children. 

I  am  hopeful  that  by  authorizing  this 
additional  amount  for  the  Headstart 
program  we  can  keep  open  the  pos- 


sibility that  a  cutback  in  Headstart  will 
not  be  required,  and  that  by  appro- 
priating sufficient  funds  each  year,  we 
can  guarantee  that  such  a  step  back- 
ward will  not  occur. 

The  amendment  (No.  152)  submitted 
by  Mr.  Mondale,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
as  follows: 

ExHTBrr  1 

Amendment   No.  152 

On  page  2,  line  14.  strike  out  "82,180,- 
000,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "»3,- 
420,000,000" 

On  page  2,  Une  23,  strike  out  "tl,032,- 
700,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•!,- 
273,700,000". 

On  page  2,  line  24,  strike  out  W38,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$678,000,000". 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOLID  WASTE  DIS- 
POSAL ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    153 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  many  of  us  have  been  concerned 
about  this  country's  lack  of  a  national 
materials  policy — one  that  would  allow 
the  United  States  to  use  more  effectively 
its  resources  and  technology,  to  antici- 
pate future  needs  and  to  improve  en- 
vironmental quality  and  conserve  ma- 
terials. 

I  have  been  interested  in  this  subject 
primarily  as  it  affects  our  environment. 
One  of  the  most  reasonable  methods  of 
preventing  the  clutter  that  threatens  our 
streams  and  roadsides,  I  am  convinced, 
lies  in  the  development  of  materials  and 
technology  which  would  allow  for  the  re- 
cycling of  solid  wastes. 

During  the  last  2  years  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  the  recipient  of  two 
very  knowledgeable  reports  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  first,  published  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  in  January  of  1968, 
was  a  survey  of  the  "Availability,  Utiliza- 
tion and  Salvage  of  Industrial  Mate- 
rials." 

The  second,  published  this  year  by  the 
committee,  is  titled  "Toward  a  National 
Materials  Policy."  This  report  was  writ- 
ten by  a  group  of  some  of  the  most  out- 
standing men  in  our  materials  commu- 
nity, representing  government,  private 
industry,  and  private  research  groups. 

After  a  detailed  description  of  our  lack 
of  any  coherent  policy  regarding  mate- 
rials, the  report  recommends  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  commission  on 
materials  policy.  Such  a  commission 
would  be  charged  with  a  full  study  of  a 
possible  national  materials  policy  which 
would  include: 

Projected  national  and  international 
materials  requirements; 

The  relationship  of  materials  policy  to 
national  population  and  the  enhance- 
ment of  environmental  quality ; 

Recommended  means  of  development 
of  materials  susceptible  to  reuse: 

Opportunities  and  incentives  for  the 
free  enterprise  system  to  complement 
and  further  national  materials  policy; 

Means  to  effect  coordination  and  co- 
operation among  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  in  materials  usage;  and 

The  desirability  of  establishing  com- 
puter inventories  of  national  and  inter- 
national materials  requirements,  sup- 
plies, and  alternatives. 
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Mr.  President,  this  seven-member 
commission  would  be  funded  in  the 
amount  of  $&  million  and  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  tie  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  would  re- 
port to  the  president  and  the  Congress 
no  later  than  June  30,  1971. 

Mr.  President,  the  recommendations 
of  this  studsl  group  have  been  Incorpo- 
rated in  an  amendment  to  S.  2005,  which 
I  now  submit  with  the  cosponsorship  of 
Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Eagleton.  Mi-.  Hartke,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
MoNTOYA,  Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr. 
Randolph,  arid  Mr.  Spong. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  ie  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remafks,  together  with  excerpts 
from  the  repdrt  entitled  "Toward  a  Na- 
tional Materials  Policy." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be:  received,  printed,  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  ame  idment  and  excerpts  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The.  amendment  iNo.  153)  was  re- 
.ferredto  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
as  follows: 

An  endment  No.  153 

On  page  10,  line  11,  insert  the  following: 

"Tttle  II — :  Jational  Materials  Policy 

•Sec.  201.  Tils  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■National  Materials  Policy  Act  of  1969.' 

"DEClARATlON  OP  PtTRPOSE 

"Sec.  202.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
enhance  envirc  omental  quality  and  conserve 
materials  by  developing  a  national  materials 
policy  to  utilize  present  resources  and  tech- 
nology more  evidently,  to  anticipate  the  fu- 
tiu^  materials  requirements  of  the  nation 
and  the  world,  and  to  make  recommendatioins 


on  the  supply, 
materials. 


use,  recovery,  and  disposal  of 


"ESTABLU  HMENT    OP   COMMISSION 

"Sec.  203.  (ai  There  is  hereby  created  the 
National  Com^selon  on  Materials  Policy 
(hereafter  refelred  to  as  the  •Commission") 
which  shall  be  composed  of  seven  members 
chosen  from  ^vermnent  service  and  the 
private  sector  lor  their  outstanding  qualifi- 
cations and  deinonstrated  competence  with 
regard  to  mattars  related  to  materials  policy, 
to  be  appointel  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  coiisent  of  the  Senate,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  designated  as  chairman. 

"(b)  The  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  serve  witlout  compensation,  but  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"DUTIEI  I  OP  THE  COMMISSION 

•Sec  204.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make 
a  full  and  com]  ilete  Investigation  and  study 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  national  ma- 
terials policy  y  hich  shall  include,  without 
being  limited  to.  a  determination  of — 

"(1)  national  and  international  mate- 
rials requirements,  priorities,  and  objec- 
tives, both  cunent  and  future; 

•■(2)  the  relationship  of  materials  policy 
to  (a)  natlona  and  international  popula- 
tion size,  and  ib)  the  enhancement  of  en- 
vironmental qUi  illty: 

"(3)  recomminded  means  for  the  extrac- 
tion, developmsnt,  and  use  of  materials 
which  are  sus<eptlble  to  recycling,  reuse, 
or  self-destruction,  in  order  to  enhance  en- 
vironmental quiklity  and  conserve  materials; 

"(4)  recommimded  opportunities  and  In- 
centives for  thd  operation  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system  n  such  a  manner  as  to  com- 
plement and  further  the  national  materials 
policy; 


"(5)  means  of  exploiting  existing  scientific 
knowledge  in  the  supply  use,  recovery,  and 
disposal  of  materials  and  encouraging  fiu- 
ther  research  and  education  in  this  field; 

•'(6)  means  to  effect  coordination  and 
cooperation  among  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  in  materials  usage  so  that  such 
usage  might  best  serve  the  national  ma- 
terials policy;  and 

•'(7)  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  es- 
tablishing computer  inventories  of  national 
and  International  materials  requirements, 
supplies,  and  alternatives. 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Commission  is  authorized — 

•'(1)  to  request  the  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance of  such  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  as  may  be  appropriate; 

•'(2)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  may  be  necessary, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard' to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  such  title  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  General  Schedule  pay  rates;  and 

•"(3)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  tlUe  5,  United  States 
Code,  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed 
$100  per  diem. 

"'(c)  "The  Cc«nmlsslon  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  report  with 
respect  to  its  findings  and  recommendations 
no  later  than  June  30,  1971,  and  all  authority 
under  this  Act  shall  terminate  ninety  days 
after  the  submission  of  such  report. 

"(d)  Upon  request  by  the  Commission, 
each  Federal  department  and  agency  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  furnish,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  such  information 
and  assistance  as  the  Commission  may 
request. 

"AtTTHORIZATION   OP   APPROPRIATIONS 

•Sec.  205.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

•Renumber  remaining  titles  and  sections 
accordingly. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  'To  amend 
the  Solid  VPaste  Disposal  Act  in  order  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  the  construc- 
tion, of  solid  waste  disposal  facilities,  to  im- 
prove research  programs  pursuant  to  such 
Act,  to  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Materials  Policy,   and  for  other  purposes."  •• 

The  excerpts,  presented  by  Mr.  Boggs 
are  as  follows: 

Toward  a  National  Materials  Policy 
i.  introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  present  an 
informed  opinion  as  to  national  action  in  the 
field  of  materials  that  is  judged  to  be  needed 
now  in  furtherance  of  the  national  Interest 

The  report  identifies  significant  Issues  that 
require  assessment  and  policy  decision.  It 
proposes  a  means  to  make  these  Issues  more 
visible,  to  examine  them  in  depth,  and  to 
develop  conclusions  and  recommendations 
for  their  resolution. 

Sound  policies  for  supply,  use,  and  disposal 
of  materials  are  regarded  as  essential  for  the 
attainment  of  national  objectives.  Adequate 
resources  and  their  prudent  use  have  long 
been  a  national  concern.  Indispensable  for 
the  production  of  useful  goods  In  peace  and 
war,  materials  are  now  also  perceived  to  be 
a  cause  of  environmental  degradation.  As  hu- 
man society  becomes  more  and  more  popu- 
lous, as  living  standards  rise,  and  as  the  bene- 
fits of  industry  and  technology  are  extended 
to  a  larger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  globe,  more  and  more  materials  are  con- 
sumed, and  more  and  more  waste  products 
threaten  to  degrade  the  environment. 

In  the  historical  evolution  of  the  United 
States,  the  role  of  materials  in  commerce  has 
undergone  periodic  change.  Initially,  mate- 
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rials  were  principally  an  article  of  export. 
Then  processing  industries  develop^d  and 
began  to  consume  Increasing  percentages  of 
materials  at  home.  Exp>ort6  were  mainly  of 
manufactured  goods,  and  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  total  Imports  were  of  raw  mate- 
rials. In  copper,  for  example,  the  United 
States  has  moved  In  the  past  half-century 
from  the  position  of  the  world's  leading  ex- 
porter to  one  of  the  world's  leading  importers. 
World  War  II  provided  a  dramatic  lesson 
as  to  the  role  of  materials  In  national  de- 
fense. The  deep  concern  for  InsufBclencie.s  in 
materials  experienced  In  that  war  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  national  stockpile,  to  provide 
essential  reserves  for  future  possible  war 
emergency.  During  the  Korean  war,  the  Pres- 
ident's Materials  Policy  Commission,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  William  S.  Paley.  made 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  national  require- 
ments and  supplies  of  materials,  including 
energy  sources  and  water.  This  landmark 
study,  now  nearly  17  years  in  the  past,  pro- 
vided valuable  guidelines  for  the  Nation. 
Many  of  Its  recommendations  were  followed; 
some  were  not. 

In  particular,  the  Paley  Commission  fore- 
saw that  many  changes  would  occur  in  in- 
dustrial technology,  in  consumer  demands, 
In  conditions  of  overseas  supplies  of  materi- 
als, and  in  patterns  of  conservation,  recla- 
mation, and  disposal  of  waste  materials. 

The  Commission  concluded  that  national 
materials  policy  could  not  possibly  be  pre- 
scribed for  once  and  for  all.  It  would  require 
periodic  reassessment.  This,  said  the  Com- 
mission, should  be  a  regular  and  continuing 
function  of  Government.  It  should  not  be 
that  of  an  operating  agency.  Its  energies 
"should  be  directed  to  broad,  long-range 
analysis  and  not  diverted  Into  Immediate 
problems  of  operation."  It  could  call  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  new  projects  or  changes. 
coordinate  public  and  private  activities,  and 
"survey  the  total  pattern  of  activities  In  tlie 
materials  and  energy  field."  In  the  words  of 
the  Commission: 

There  must  be,  somewhere,  a  mechanism 
for  looking  at  the  problem  as  a  whole,  for 
keeping  track  of  changing  situaUons  and 
the  interrelation  of  policies  and  programs. 
This  task  must  be  performed  by  a  Federal 
agency  necir  the  top  of  the  administrative 
structure. 

Such  an  agency  (continued  the  statement |, 
at  the  level  of  the  Ej^ecutlve  Office  of  the 
President  should  review  all  areas  of  the  ma- 
terials field  and  determine  how  they  can  be 
best  related  to  each  other.  It  should  main- 
tain, on  a  continuing  basis,  the  kind  of  for- 
ward audit  which  has  been  this  Commis- 
sion's one-time  function,  but  more  detailed 
than  has  been  possible  here;  collect  and 
collate  the  facts  and  analyses  of  various 
agencies;  and  recommend  appropriate  action 
for  the  guidance  of  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Executive  agencies. 

Contemporary  expansion  of  world  trade, 
and  enlargement  in  world  requirements  for 
industrial  materials,  have  occasioned  concern 
for  the  future  adequacy  of  materials  and 
raise  once  more  the  Issue  of  reliance  on 
sources  abroad  versus  development  of  self- 
sufficiency  at  home.  On  this  Issue  the  Paley 
Commission  said: 

•  *  •  The  United  States  must  reject  self- 
sufficiency  as  a  policy  and  Instead  adopt  the 
policy  of  the  lowest  cost  acquisition  of  ma- 
terials wherever  secure  supplies  may  be 
found:  self-sufficiency,  when  closely  viewed, 
amounts  to  a  self-lmpoeed  blockade  and 
nothing  more. 

Materials  continue  to  be  indispensable  in 
the  application  of  technology  in  the  modern 
world.  Vast  advances  have  been  made  In  ma- 
terials since  the  I>aley  Commission  completed 
Its  assignment.  The  effect  of  technologj'  on 
Increased  purity  of  materials  has  had  a  far- 
reaching  effect  on  Industry.  (See  ap^).  B.)  New 
technology  In  materials  has  contributed  In- 
dispensably— often  creatively — to  many  new 
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industries  of  the  present  day,  such  as:  solid- 
state  devices,  computers,  lasers,  composite 
materials,  aerosfjace,  deep-dlvlng  subma- 
rines, titanium,  nuclear  power,  desallniza- 
tlon,  and  many  more.  (See  app.  C.)  Many 
new  alternatives  and  options,  in  the  solution 
of  materials  problema,  have  become  avail- 
able. Modern  Information  technology  is  pro- 
ducing means  of  Information  transfer  and 
coordination  not  previously  available.  At  the 
same  time,  the  problems  presented  to  the 
modem  world  by  needs,  usee,  and  disposal  of 
materials  have  become  more  complex  and 
more  serious.  Therefore,  It  Is  now  time  for  a 
reassessment  at  the  national  level  of  policies 
regarding  materials.  (See  apps.  D  and  E.) 

n.   THE  STJPPLY/ REQUIREMENTS  PROBLEM    IN 
MATERIALS 

All  energy-  and  product-oriented  econo- 
mies are  heavily  dependent  on  materials. 
The  maintenance  and  expansion  of  our  al- 
ready prosperous  economy  will  draw  on  ma- 
terials to  a  substantial  degree,  although,  as 
that  economy  is  balanced  more  toward  serv- 
ices than  products,  the  rate  of  growth  of 
demands  for  materials  will  not  parallel  that 
of  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  Nonetheless,  the  Increasing  popula- 
tion In  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
growth  of  the  economy,  will  lead  to  In- 
creased, and  not  lessening,  demands  for 
materials. 

Simultaneously,  the  United  States  has 
long  recognized,  as  a  national  objective,  the 
desirability  of  encouraging  the  development 
of  prosperous  economies  abroad.  Despite  the 
ravages  of  World  War  II,  an  advanced  stage 
of  industrial  development  enabled  European 
nations  to  Ingest  large  amounts  of  United 
States  economic  assistance  and  translate  that 
assistance  Into  the  Increased  productivity  of 
goods  Eind,  more  recently,  services.  Accord- 
ingly, European  demands  for  materials  have 
gone  up  very  rapidly  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
probably  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the 
United  States. 

By  their  very  nature,  the  developing  coun- 
tries, at  a  lower  stage  of  technology,  have 
responded  less  rapidly  and  less  efficiently  to 
an  Infiux  of  support  from  the  United  States 
and  from  other  countries.  Nevertheless,  their 
economies  have  grown  and  so  have  their 
demands  for  materials.  As  many  of  these 
economies  approach  a  point  of  increasing 
self-sufficiency  In  an  economic  sense.  It  can 
be  expected  that  they  will  have  explosive 
demands  for  new  materials  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  their  burgeoning  populations 
for  goods.  As  a  basis  for  expansion  of  their 
economies,  many  of  these  countries  have 
become  International  suppliers  of  raw  ma- 
terials. As  their  economies  mature,  more  and 
more  of  those  raw  materials  will  be  up- 
graded in  order  that  the  advantages  to  the 
local  economy  of  adding  value  to  the  export 
will  be  realized. 

While  the  United  States  Is  still  an  Im- 
portant producer  of  raw  materials,  it  Is  In- 
creasingly dependent  on  world  supplies.  In 
the  changing  raw  materials  economy  of  the 
world,  demand  threatens  to  rise  faster  than 
supply;  the  economic  security  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  extent  that  It  depends  on 
materials  from  abroad.  Is  thereby  In  Jeop- 
ardy. Fortunately,  the  higher  degree  of  tech- 
nological sophistication  In  the  United  States 
makes  It  possible  to  Increase  the  degree  of 
Interchangeabllity  of  materials  so  that  more 
available  materials  can  be  substituted  for 
less  available  ones.  This  element  of  tech- 
nology has  reduced  the  tension  and  the  de- 
pendence of  the  United  States  on  some  of 
the  products  which  are  available  largely  or 
solely  from  abroad.  Nevertheless,  the  com- 
petition for  materials  can  be  expected  to 
grow  and,  as  the  underdeveloped  world  be- 
comes more  mature  economically,  to  grow 
at  an  Increasing  rate. 

Programs  of  education,  technological  re- 
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search,  economic  analysis,  and  p>olitlcal 
policy  formulation  should  now  be  in  the 
process  of  development  In  order  to  Insure 
that  the  United  States  anticipates  the  alter- 
native futures  which  It  will  confront  as  a 
result  of  Its  internal  growth  and  the  growth 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  combined 
demand  of  the  United  States  and  world 
economies  for  raw  materials. 

Materials  In  the  earth's  crust  are  finite  In 
their  extent.  But  since  most  materials  are 
not  used  up  but  can  be  recycled,  the  limits 
to  their  continued  availability — apart  from 
costs  of  extraction  and  Inflexibility  In  pat- 
terns of  use — are  set  much  further  out.  The 
levels  of  reuse  are  determined  largely  by 
ability  to  overcome  difficulties  In  recovery 
and  reprocessing  that  Impose  varying  costs. 
Science  and  technology  can  help  to  over- 
come costs  of  primary  extraction  and  second- 
ary recovery.  However,  they  need  to  be  pur- 
posefully developed,  long  in  advance  of  need, 
because  the  leadtlme  In  making  technologi- 
cal changes  In  materials  usage  patterns  is 
Inherently  long.  QiUck,  forced  changes  are 
likely  to  be  costly.  Inefficient,  wasteful,  and 
altogether  unsatlsfact(X-y. 

What  dislocations  in  materials  supplies 
can  be  anticipated?  World-wide  population 
and  income  growth  can  be  expected  to  cause 
Increased  needs  for  materials.  Per  capita 
consumption  of  many  materials  in  the 
United  States  is  as  much  as  a  hundred 
times  that  in  some  pK)pulo\is  regions  abroad. 
Economic  development  in  lagging  regions 
win  surely  reduce  this  disparity.  As  world 
patterns  of  supply  and  demand  alter,  there 
win  be  awkward  dislocations.  These  can  be 
eased  by  discoveries  of  new  sources  of  ma- 
terials, by  Improved  technology  of  mineral 
extraction,  and  by  more  effective  recycling 
and  reuse.  The  injurious  effects  of  such  dis- 
locations can  be  minimized  by  anticipating 
them,  by  taking  precautionary  measures  In 
advance,  and  by  adopting  appropriate  poli- 
cies when  they  occur.  (See  app.  P.) 

The  precise  strategies  to  be  followed  to 
meet  any  particular  crisis  win  depend  on 
the  clrcuDQstances  at  the  time.  The  more 
complete  and  reliable  the  information  that 
is  available  at  the  time  concerning  all  as- 
pects of  materials,  the  better  able  the  Nation 
will  be  to  choose  the  best  strategy.  At  the 
present  time.  Information  is  less  than  com- 
prehensive and  up  to  date  on  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  materials  In  the  various  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  the  rate  of  change  in  these 
figures,  and  projections  for  long-range  fu- 
ture changes  In  the  supply  and  requirements 
of  essential  materials.  Nor  Is  there  available 
adequate  means  of  applying  this  informa- 
tion— If  it  were  available — to  afford  guid- 
ance to  applied  research  and  technological 
development,  to  modify  the  policies  and  op- 
eration of  the  national  stockpile,  or  to  de- 
velop other  possible  options  In  advance  of 
need. 

The  Paley  Commission  concentrated  Its 
attention  on  an  analysis  of  the  supply/ de- 
mand problem  of  the  United  States,  based 
on  projections  of  the  growth  of  Its  economy, 
the  changing  demand  for  materials,  and 
the  changing  pattern  of  supply.  While  there 
has  been  much  subsequent  study  of  the 
supply/demand  issue  by  a  variety  of  Insti- 
tutions in  and  out  of  Government,  there 
is  still  no  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
an  Inventory  of  U.S.  sources  of  materials 
which  takes  into  account  various  futiire 
economic  and  demand  situations.  Hence,  the 
supply/demand  Issue  will  have  to  be  given 
appropriate  attention  by  any  future  com- 
mission established  to  study  national  min- 
erals and  materials  policy  problems. 

m.   THE   PROBIEM    OP   THE    INTERACTION    OF 
MATERIALS    AND    ENVIRONMENT 

Uses  Of  materials  have  increasingly  be- 
come recognized  in  the  United  States  as  a 
major  facet  of  environmental  quality.  The 


interactions  of  materials  and  environment 
are  complex.  Scientific  inquiry  has  only  be- 
gun to  provide  parameters  for  Investigation. 

In  a  broad  way,  the  problem  can  t>e  char- 
acterized: An  increasing  population,  with  a 
rising  living  standard,  is  consuming  and  dis- 
carding an  Increasing  variety  and  quantity 
of  materials.  The  results  are  an  Increased 
quantity  of  municipal  and  industrial  wastes : 
Increased  loads  of  effiuent  to  be  carried  away 
by  surface  streams  and  by  the  atmosphere, 
and  Increased  loads  of  solid  wastes  to  be 
dumped  on  land  or  In  the  surface  waters  of 
the  earth.  These  forms  of  waste  disposal  are 
causing  an  increase  In  the  rates  of  physical 
deterioration  of  air,  water,  and  land,  and 
biological  Impairment  of  plants  and  animals 
In  the  degraded  environment.  (See  app.  O.) 

While  major  Industries  have  been  orga- 
nized to  produce  materials  and  products 
made  from  them,  limited  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  ultimate  disposition  of  materi- 
als. Unfortunately,  the  total  cycle  from  pro- 
duction to  disposal  has  not  adequately  been 
put  Into  perspective;  our  technology,  eco- 
nomics, and  public  policy  have  emphasized 
production  and  Initial  processing.  Since  ma- 
terials disposal  Is  currently  having  such  a 
profound  effect  on  the  environment,  because 
of  its  steeply  rising  scale,  a  new  analysis  of 
relevant  technological,  economic,  and  policy 
issues  would  be  appropriate. 

Moreover,  the  quality  of  environmental 
degradants  Is  also  changing.  For  example, 
technology  has  created  many  new  chemicals, 
which  put  new  Impurities  Into  the  air  and 
water.  The  scientific  determination  of  the 
ecological  consequences  of  any  particular 
level  of  any  single  Impurity  Is  a  huge  under- 
taking. To  determine  the  consequences  of  all 
Impurities,  singly  and  In  various  combina- 
tions and  synergisms,  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  capability.  Yet  solutions  must  be 
found   to  the  major  problems  Implied. 

As  a  general  proposition,  we  should  do  the 
best  we  can  to  hold  environmental  degrada- 
tion at  tolerable  levels  as  we  can  define  them, 
with  periodic  review  as  to  where  they  are,  and 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  Implications. 
This  raises  such  problems  as  Identifying  the 
agents  and  their  physical  and  economic  con- 
sequences, and  such  Issues  as  conflict  of  ac- 
tion with  other  objectives. 

IV.  SUSTAINED  DEPINITION  AND  ACHIEVEMENT  OF 
A  COHERENT  SET  OF  NATIONAL  MATERIALS 
COALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

In  summary,  materials — their  availability, 
use,  and  disposal  are  significantly  related  to 
national  goals  of  physical  health  and  well  be- 
ing, economic  health  and  prosperity,  national 
defense  and  security. 

Events  and  developments  are  causing  many 
Impacts  on  these  relationships.  Many  agen- 
cies of  Government  share  the  numerous 
functions  that  involve  materials.  Decisions 
are  being  made  piecemeal,  with  partial  in- 
formation. There  Is  no  central  source  of  In- 
formation about  materials  to  warn  of  ap- 
proaching dangers,  to  call  for  needed  correc- 
tive actions,  to  search  for  preferred  alterna- 
tive courses  of  action,  to  relate  national  goals 
and  objectives  for  materials  with  the  broader 
goals  of  the  United  States.  Ultimately,  na- 
tional materials  policies  must  continue  to 
rely  on  private  industry  for  their  Implemen- 
tation. The  role  of  Government  Is  to  provide 
Information  on  what  needs  to  be  done,  and 
why,  and  what  the  constraints  are;  in  some 
cases.  Government  may  need  to  enforce  the 
constraints,  assist  in  the  motivation,  or  fund 
research.  But  the  primary  initiative  will  re- 
main with  industry  itself. 
(A)  Identification  and  continuing  appraisal 
of  national  goals  of  matenals 

A  number  of  general  goals  can  be  stated 
for  the  materials  posture  of  the  United 
States.  DetaUed  quantitative  goals  will  al- 
ways be  short-range  in  character,  and  even 
broad  qualitative  goals  need  to  be  adjusted 
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from  time  to  time.  Nevertheless.  It  can  b« 
said  that  US  goals  In  materials  today  en- 
compass  the   toUowlng: 

A  healthy,  efficient,  domestic  materials- 
producing  Industry; 

Assurance  of  adequate  supplies  of  mate- 
rials at  prlcei  established  In  competitive 
markets: 

Assurance  ofj  reserves  of  materials  for  mili- 
tary production,  under  the  conditions  of 
supply  that  nilght  prevail  In  Ume  of  war 
emergency;        1 

Efficient  use  by  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  materials  hieing  processed: 

With  due  regard  for  national  security  and 
foreign  poUcyl  considerations,  a  national 
trade  policy  thbt  permits  materials  users  to 
draw  their  sujiplles  from  sources  of  lowest 
cost: 

Avoidance  c*  sudden,  wide,  and  costly 
fluctuauons  U  materials  supply/demand 
relauonshlpe,  in  materials  costs,  and  ma- 
terials production  and  supply  patterns;  and 

Avoidance  ofl  the  discharge  of  waste  ma- 
terials Into  the  environment  In  amounts  and 
ways  that  threiiten  to  impair  human  health 
and  comfort.  l:ijure  the  ecological  balance, 
and  degrade  tlie  esthetic  quality  of  man's 
surroundings. 

There  are  uiidoubtedly  other  Important 
goals  «rat  should  be  added  to  this  list.  The 
group- made  no  effort  to  develop  an  exhaus- 
tive enumeration  of  such  goals,  and  sug- 
gests that  an  Important  function  of  the  pro- 
posed commissi  >n  would  be  to  prepare  more 
definitive  stater  lent  in  this  regard. 

(B)  Completeru'.ss,  appropriateness,  and  co- 
ordinated rrn.nagement  of  national  ma- 
terials prograns 

Numerous  Government  agencies  have  re- 
sponsibilities m  the  field  of  materials  For 
example,  at  lea4 1  19  departments  and  agen- 
cies sponsor  applied  research  in  materials 
15  are  involved  in  long-range  policy  plan- 
ning. 20  perforn  materials  InformaUon  man- 
agement functions.  The  potential  for  con- 
flict, dupllcatloi,  and  serious  gaps  in  ma- 
terials programs  Is  clearly  present.  (See  app. 

(C)  Technologual  and  political  changes  af- 
fecting the  miterials  supply /requirements 
balance 

Aa  the  Oemoeraphic  conflguraUon  of  the 
United  States  changes— from  agrarian  and 
semi-rural  to  aji  urban  civilization,  impor- 
tant shifts  occur  In  materials, problems  and 
program  prtorttlBs.  DlfTerent  Idnds  of  hous- 
ing are  needed.  Transportation  requirements 
change.  Agricultural  production  becomes 
more  capltal-lntsnslve.  Recreation  needs  are 
both  different  and  greater.  Congested  com- 
munities requlni  more  efficient  patterns  of 
materials  flow.  With  a  lessened  volume  of 
residual  wastes. 

World  supplies  of  materials  are  also  under- 
going changes.  i:i  response  to  both  political 
and  economic  fcrces.  Political  uncertainties 
and  nationalistic  trends  render  some  resource 
areas  Insecure.  Same  of  the  principal  sources 
of  tin.  antimony,  copper,  nickel,  bauxite,  nio- 
bium, manganes!.  chromium,  and  tungsten 
have  a  low  confi(  lence  factor.  The  worid  may 
not.  as  a  whole,  1  e  pinched  for  resources  but 
there  are  likely  to  be  dislocations  in'  the 
years  ahead.  Will  they  be  of  short  or  pro- 
longed duration.  What  can  be  done  in  ad- 
vance to  anUclpite  and  minimize  their  ad- 
verse impacts? 

Another  question  concerns  the  priority  of 
programs  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
oceans  and  the  ocean  floor.  How  important  is 
this  new  source  for  strengthening  the  US 
position  in  mater  lals?  What  kind  of  legal  and 
Institutional  regime  would  best  serve  the 
broad  interests  cf  the  United  States  in  de- 
veloping these  new  opportunities? 

Prom  the  aspect  of  national  policy  the 
three  fields  of  miterials  supply,  engineering 
choice  of  materials  in  design,  and  waste  dis- 


posal may  be  related.  Engineering  design 
practices,  for  example,  may  reduce  waste  vol- 
ume. Ways  of  processing  wastes  can  reduce 
dependence  on  new  supply.  Selection  of  ma- 
terials In  designs  can  help  to  extend  reserves. 
Since  all  aspects  of  materials  are  of  public 
concern,  it  would  seem  to  make  sense  to 
look  for  opportunities  of  high  effectiveness 
and  low  cost  to  acoompUsh  these  related  pur- 
poses. However,  at  present  there  is  no  cen- 
tral point  from  which  to  coordinate  a  con- 
certed effort.  (See  app.  H.) 

There  is  a  need  to  Improve  the  predicta- 
bility of  prospects  of  all  aspects  of  materials. 
This  kind  of  forecasting  provides  a  basis  for 
selection  of  research  and  development  proj- 
ects of  significant  national  importance. 
( D )  Methodology  for  integration  of  materials 
information  and  information  management 
The  management  of  information  concern- 
ing all  the  different  aspects  of  materials  pre- 
sents appalling  difficulties.  Yet,  if  decisions 
are  to  be  wisely  made,  they  must  be  made 
on  a-  sound  factual  basis.  Many  different 
kinds  of  Information  need  to  be  systemati- 
cally gathered,  accessibly  maintained,  and 
systematically  analyzed.  Examples  of  useful 
information  generally  not  available  In  suit- 
able scope  and  quality  Include — 

A  running  Inventory  of  the  natural  oc- 
currence of  minerals,  by  location,  occurrence, 
extent,  concentration,  and  probable  cost  of 
extraction: 

Interindustry  input-output  Information  on 
materials  flows; 

Applied  research  projects  in  materials, 
cross-referenced  to  type  of  material  and  pur- 
F>ose  of  research. 

Modem  techniques  of  computerized  Infor- 
mation management  offer  Important  promise 
of  performing  information  storage  and  ma- 
nipulation   tasks    hitherto    impossible.    The 
amount  of  information  that  can  be  processed 
at  a  time  is  increasing  all  the  time.  So  is  the 
depth  with  which  units  of  stored  Information 
can  be  retrieved.  Storage  can  accommodate 
numbers,   facts,   even  pictorial   information. 
It  is  now  necessary  to  combine  the  study  of 
what  needs  to  be  done  with  the  study  of  what 
can  be  done.  In  order  to  exploit  new  infor- 
mation management  tools  for  national  pur- 
poses of  materials  surveillance.  (See  app.  I.) 
IE)  Establishment  of  a  national  consensus  on 
materials  policy  and  action 
Attention  has  been  repeatedly  directed  to 
the  need  for  a  changed  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  American  public  toward  resource  man- 
agement. The  assertion  has  been  reiterated 
until  It  has  become  trite  that  the  wasteful 
exploitation  of  the  wealth  in  the  ground,  the 
growing  timber,  the  soil,  and  the  other  riches 
of  nature  can  no  longer  be  permitted.  Put  In 
this   way.   the   proposition   is   generally    ac- 
cepted.  But  this  statement  is  not   an  ade- 
quate   guide    to    public    or    private    policy. 
Physical  waste  Is  not  the  same  as  economic 
waste.   The   individual   entrepreneur  cannot 
afford  to  take  the  Initiative  to  alter  disposal 
policies  that  would  place  him  at  an  economic 
disadvantage.  The  authority  of  Government 
is  needed  to  achieve  concerted  action.  But 
this  authority  must  be  used  sparingly,  and 
only   under   conditions    of   generally    recog- 
nized need. 

The  question  of  combining  conservation 
with  efficient  utilization  and  disposal  of  ma- 
terials ought  to  be  resolved  to  the  reasonable 
satisfaction  of  all.  In  mining,  for  example: 
What  research  should  be  undertaken  to  make 
more  efficient  the  digging  of  ores  and  the 
extraction  of  values  from  them,  so  that  the 
added  costs  of  conservation  practices  can  be 
met? 

In  uses  of  material  and  products:  Should 
producers  of  products  have  an  obligation 
that  the  product  not  add  unnecessarily  to 
the  wastage  of  materials,  or  the  generation 
of  waste?  It  so,  then  how  might  this  goal 
be  accomplished?  Should  there  be  a  strongly 
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supported  research  effort  to  make  durable 
goods  more  durable,  and  items  quickly  dis- 
carded more  rapidly  self -destroying? 

In  waste  disposal  and  salvage:  Should 
efforts  be  Intensified  In  the  education  of  the 
public  to  channel  discarded  materials  re- 
sponsibly so  that  they  become  available  for 
re-use,  rather  than  accumulate  as  litter' 
Should  research  be  expanded  In  the  ongoing 
effort  to  enable  municipal  waste  disposal 
operations  to  reduce  their  product  to  the 
least  possible  volume,  in  the  least  polluting 
form  (solid  versus  liquid  versus  gaseous) 
or  converted  Into  useful  products  where  dos- 
slble? 

Although  there  are  many  kinds  of  opera- 
tions and  programs  that  would  be  beneficial 
In  Improving  the  usefulness  of  materials  to 
man,  the  changing  context  of  modern  society 
is  such  that  the  most  Immediate  task  is  to 
develop  a  national  understanding  of  the  facts 
and  their  implications.  (See  App.  J.)  The 
preservation  and  restoration  of  the  environ- 
ment, and  the  inspirational  appeals  to  "keep 
America  beautiful"  need  to  be  backed  by 
an  understanding  that  some  of  the  things 
that  must  be  done  are  costly.  These  costs 
must  be  met  If  the  goals  are  to  be  achieved. 
A  national  consensus  on  this  Issue  must  in- 
clude a  willingness  to  pay  the  costs  and  to 
distribute  them  equitably, 

V.    PROPOSAL    FOR    A    NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON 
MATERIALS    POLICY 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  considerations, 
It  is  judged  timely  and  essential  that  a  na- 
tional commission  be  chartered  and  organized 
to  study  the  present  stance  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  materials,  and  to  make 
recommendations  based  on  its  finding.  The 
objectives  of  the  commission  should  be: 

1.  To  identify  the  relationship  of  the  broad 
subject  of  materials  in  all  their  aspects  to 
national  goals  and  objectives: 

2.  To  define  materials  goals  and  objectives 
of  the  Nation; 

3.  To  contribute  to  a  broader  understand- 
ing and  awareness  of  materials  problems  and 
opportunities; 

4.  To  maximize,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
the  constraint  essential  to  the  national  in- 
terest, the  opportunities  for  free  enterprise 
to  function  efficiently  In  the  materials  field: 

5.  To  recommend  a  way  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  be  equipped  tc — 

Coordinate  governmental  policies  and  pro- 
grams relating  to  supply-demand-disposal 
balance; 

Exploit  the  capabilities  of  scientific  re- 
search and  technological  development  to  en- 
courage practices  and  procedures  in  materials 
supply,  use,  and  disposal  to  make  them  in- 
creasingly compatible  with  the  national  in- 
terest; 

Coordinate  or  conduct  long-range  studies 
of  materials  prospects  and  problems; 

Strengthen  provisions  for  education  and 
academic  research  in  the  expanding  areas  of 
expertise  relating  to  materials; 

Coordinate  the  development  of  an  Infor- 
mation management  system  in  materials,  to 
satisfy  all  essential  requirements  of  national 
policy  formulation  and  program  design;  and 

Coordinate  the  development  of  programs 
affording  a  reasonable  array  of  possible  al- 
ternatives to  meet  future  exigencies  in  the 
field  of  materials  management. 

The  Commission  should  consist  of  from 
three  to  seven  members.  Including  a  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman.  The  members  should 
have  outstanding  qualifications  In  Industry, 
education,  or  Government  service.  The  com- 
mission should  be  supported  by  a  staff,  head- 
ed by  a  staff  director.  In  the  recruitment  of 
the  staff,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain 
persons  with  solid  and  relevant  experience 
and  training,  drawn  In  roughly  even  propor- 
tions from  Industry,  academla,  and  Govern- 
ment. (See  app.  K.) 

The  commission  should  be  funded  suf- 
ficiently (on  the  order  of  $2  million)  to  sup- 
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port  housekeeping  functions,  pay  staff  and 
consultants,  maintain  adequate  secretarial 
and  clerical  support,  engage  the  services  of 
appropriate  research  organizations,  hold  field 
bearings,  and  produce  an  adequate  final  re- 
port wtlh  supplementary  papers  for  wide 
public  distribution.  Duration  of  the  commis- 
sion should  be  on  the  order  of  18  months. 
Partisan  bias  attaches  to  some  Issues  In  the 
field  of  materials.  In  the  forming  and  staffing 
of  the  commission,  the  nonpartisan  nature 
of  its  task  should  be  carefully  preserved.  The 
conunlsslon  should  attempt  to  approctch  mat- 
ters at  issue  with  a  highly  objective  attitude. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  commission  be  spon- 
sored and  directed  by  congressional  resolu- 
tion. It  would  be  expected  that  provision 
would  be  made  for  the  commission  to  draw 
on  appropriate  agencies  In  the  executive 
branch  for  technical  and  professional  support 
as  needed.  (See  app.  L.)  With  the  further 
addition  of  staff  support  obtained  unde* 
agreement  with  the  academic  community  and 
industry,  the  analytical  and  review  proceed- 
ings of  the  commission  would  recognize  the 
continuing  concern  and  Interest  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  Nation,  and  thus  contribute  to 
the  development  of  a  national  consensus. 

ApprNDix  D 

The  Neej)  for  a  New  Assessment  of  National 

Policy  in  Materials 

(By  Franklin  P.  Huddle) 

Prom  the  philosophical  standpoint,  our 
national  objective  Is  to  preserve  and  enlarge 
the  pwUtlcal  and  economic  freedom  of  indi- 
vidual choice  of  all  our  citizens. 

The  role  of  materials,  in  support  of  this 
objective.  Is  to  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  environment. 

An  essential  additional  objective  for  ma- 
terials has  been  the  assurance  of  adequate 
supplies  for  the  manufacture  of  the  imple- 
ments of  defense  and  war. 

The  primary  method  to  assure  an  adequacy 
of  materials,  and  to  manage  their  conversion 
into  useful  products,  has  been  the  applica- 
tion of  science  and  technology  to  the  produc- 
tion, processing,  and  shaping  of  materials 
for  the  consumer  under  the  motivation  of 
profit  to  the  entrepreneur.  No  basic  change 
is  now  foreseeable  in  our  main  reliance  in 
this  system. 

In  Its  classic  simplicity,  the  syrtem  of  free 
enterprise  Is  automatic:  production  creates 
demand;  the  employee  is  the  consumer;  the 
loop  of  supply  and  demand  is  closed. 

In  practice,  however,  the  operation  of  this 
system  has  entailed  many  kinds  of  govern- 
mental intervention.  Mercantilist  economic 
theory  called  for  the  ImjxDsition  of  protective 
tariffs  to  encourage  Infant  Industry. 

The  requirements  of  military  preparednei.^ 
called  for  the  maintenance  of  some  pro- 
duction sources  and  reserves  that  the  opera- 
tion of  a  free  market  economy  would  not 
support.  .  Unmanageable  surpluses  caused 
economic  crises  that  were  alleviated  by  gov- 
ernmental programs  of  production  control 
and  administered  prices.  Depressed  regions, 
committed  economically  *o  the  production 
of  cotton,  bituminous  coal,  wheat,  com,  or 
some  other  single  commodity,  required  wel- 
fare measures  as  their  markets  contracted. 
More  recently,  patterns  of  technological  ap- 
plication have  caused  recognizable  Impair- 
ment of  the  human  environment  of  such 
potential  hazard  as  to  require  national  regu- 
lation. 

In  short,  the  Government  has  had  some 
form  of  national  policy  on  materials  ever 
since  Alexander  Hamilton,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  prepared  his  famous  E:6say  on 
Manufacturers  for  the  Congress,  during  the 
Presidency  of  George  Washington. 

Yet.  there  has  been  no  really  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  role  of  materials  as  a  co- 
herent feature  contributory  to  the  goals 
of  the  American  commonwealth.  Great 
epochs   are    associated   with   the   quest   for 


some  particular  commodity — the  gold  rush, 
King  Cotton,  the  New  England  whaling  in- 
dustry, to  name  only  a  few — but  a  systematic 
historical  analysis  of  the  role  of  materials 
in  the  evolution  of  the  American  civiliza- 
tion has  not  yet  been  prepared.  Materials 
stand  in  Important  relationship  to  the  evo- 
lution of  industry  and  commerce,  the  na- 
tional defense,  advances  in  science  and  tech- 
nology, population  movement  and  growth, 
and  major  issues  of  national  politics. 

Within  the  memory  of  most  of  us,  ma- 
terials policy  In  the  United  States  has  un- 
dergone a  series  of  phases  in  response  to 
changing  conditions. 

During  the  1920's,  unmanageable  sur- 
pluses resulting  from  the  overstimulation  of 
World  War  I  needed  to  be  liquidated,  and 
production  capability  needed  at  the  same 
time  to  be  contracted. 

Subsequently,  during  the  depression  years, 
artificial  scarcity  was  attempted  by  Govern- 
ment action  in  coal,  petroleum,  and  basic 
agricultural  commodities. 

Real  scarcities  occurred  In  World  War  II. 
caused  by  a  combination  of  large  new  needs, 
coupled  with  interruption  of  prewar  pat- 
terns of  foreign  trade.  World  War  II  dram- 
atized the  dependence  of  military  forces  on 
logistics  support,  and  the  dependence  of  an 
industrialized  economy  on  an  abundant 
flow  of  materials.  The  Nation  resorted  to 
many  costly  and  Inefficient  expedients  to 
make  good  the  lack  of  materials  long  taken 
for  granted. 

The  early  postwar  years  are  almost  Impos- 
sible to  characterize.  Many  cross-pressures 
developed,  with  regard  to  national  policy  In 
materials.  There  were  a  variety  of  programs 
to  correct  weaknesses  In  the  national  pre- 
paredness structure  that  had  been  pointed 
out  during  the  war— by  stockpiling,  conser- 
vation measures,  and  extensive  analyses  of 
military  supply  requirements  balance  for 
future  mobilization.  Expanding  programs 
of  foreign  aid  were  as.sessed  both  as  to  their 
effect  on  materials  requirements,  and  as  a 
vehicle  to  expand  the  availability  of  mate- 
rials from  the  countries  receiving  aid  from 
the  United  States.  Pent-up  demand  for 
durable  consumer  goods  underwrote  a  gen- 
eral expansion  in  the  flow  of  materials  from 
source  to  end  products.  The  Impacts  of  the 
cold  war  on  national  materials  policy  were 
numerous  and  subtly  complex:  Interruptions 
m  the  flow  of  essential  materials  from  cus- 
tomary sources.  Increased  uncertainties  as 
to  -olltlcal  reliability  of  source  countries, 
apprehensions  as  to  the  motivations  under- 
lying unusual  commercial  transactions  by 
leading  Communist  countries,  and  encour- 
agement of  materials  production  from  new 
sources  for  political  as  well  as  economic  ad- 
vantage. 

The  Korean  war,  beginning  In  June  1950, 
accelerated  a  movement,  already  In  progress 
In  recognition  of  the  bipolarlty  of  the  post- 
war world,  towicd  a  kind  of  regional  au- 
tarchy :  the  development  of  a  free  world  self- 
sufficiency  In  materials,  coupled  with  a  mu- 
tual denial  of  materials  to  and  from  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  It  was  at  this  point  in  time  that 
the  Paley  Commission,  the  President's  Ma- 
terials PoUcv  Commission,  was  convened  to 
make  its  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of 
materials  to  meet  national  needs  In  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

The  Paley  Commission  was  the  first  serious 
attempt  on  a  national  basis,  to  assess  fully 
the  ramifications  of  a  comprehensive  ma- 
terials policy. 

It  attempted  also  to  forecast  the  future 
balance  sheet,  for  23  years  into  the  future — 
up  to  1975 — as  to  supplies  and  requirements 
for  major  industrial  materials. 

It  identified  and  made  recommendations 
concerning  a  long  list  of  problem  areas  In 
materials. 

However,  its  most  Important  two  recom- 
mendations concerned  the  ability  of  the  Na- 
tion to  anticipate  and  react  to  future  ma- 


terials   problems    of    major    proportions.    It 
recommended — 

(o)  The  maintenance  of  a  data  base  of 
current  Information  in  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  fineness  of  grain,  concerning  sup- 
ply, requirements,  utilization,  and  disposal, 
of  all  pertinent  materials; 

(b)  The  maintenance  of  two  continuing 
organizations,  one  governmental,  and  the 
other  privately  sponsored,  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant surveillance  over  materials  facts  and 
problems,  present  and  prospective,  and  to 
recommend  corrective  actions  for  adminis- 
trative decision  or  congressional  enactment. 

Many  of  the  detailed  recommendations 
of  the  Paley  Commission  were  Indeed  Imple- 
mented. The  administrative  recommenda- 
tions received  quite  serious  attention — I 
can  testify — from  the  very  substantial  team 
of  materials  experts  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. However  with  the  passage  of  time  there 
has  been  a  reduced  Interest  and  vigor  In 
the  pursuit  of  materials  policies  and  pro- 
grams In  the  Department:  the  fine  study 
team  that  was  assembled  In  the  Munitions 
Board,  numbering  some  80  persons,  has  com- 
pletely departed,  and  personnel  In  the  Office 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  con- 
cerned with  materials  research  and  develop- 
ment have  been  reduced  in  numbers.  There 
has  been  a  reduced  concern  with  programs  of 
materials  conservation,  less  Insistence  on 
the  inclusion  of  materials  engineers  on  de- 
sign teams,  and  less  effort  to  maintain  a 
systematic  relationship  between  military 
planning  and  logistic  support  in  materials. 

On  a  national  basis,  materials  policy  has 
not  been  Ignored  since  1952.  In  fact,  a  re- 
markable number  of  reviews  of  national 
policy  and  national  status  have  been  con- 
ducted since  then.  I  hesitate  to  try  to  enu- 
merate them  all  because  I  am  sure  to  leave 
out  some.  But  to  my  knowledge,  there  have 
been  three  major  assessments  by  Resources 
for  the  Future,  three  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  one  by  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  and  a  very  considerable  re- 
cent survey  of  minerals  status  and  forecast 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  There  have  also 
been  many  detailed  partial  8ur\'eys  of  ma- 
terials problems  and  Issues — by  the  Materials 
Advisory  Board  of  NAS.  the  Federal  Council 
on  Science  and  Technology.  PSAC.  by  groups 
in  USDA,  and  undoubtedly  others.  The  an- 
nual forecasts  of  technological  trends  by 
BDSA  represents  a  further  significant  con- 
tribution to  materials  data  and  problem 
Identification. 

The  difficulty,  in  fact,  lies  In  the  very  mul- 
tiplicity of  studies,  analyses,  and  data  col- 
lections. Policy  Is,  Indeed,  benefited  by  being 
based  on  a  variety  of  inputs.  But  It  also 
requires  Integration,  synthesis,  reconciliation, 
even  mediation.  There  are  many  able  stu- 
dents of  materials  policy  here  in  Washington, 
and  around  the  country.  But  unless  they  can 
all  be  brought  together  with  a  common  data 
base,  and  mutually  acceptable  methodologies 
of  analysis,  disagreement  will  persist  and 
there  will  be  no  concerted  national  action 
toward  goals  we  all  share. 

It  has  been  more  than  16  years  since  the 
Paley  Commission  made  its  report.  What  re- 
view has  been  made  of  Its  recommenda- 
tions— and  of  the  results  of  the  actions  taken 
In  response  to  many  of  them?  What  have 
been  the  actual  figures  for  materials  supply 
and  requirements  in  comparison  with  the 
Paley  Commission  forecasts — especially  since 
1962  when  RFP  made  its  comparison?  What 
factors  have  intervened  to  skew  the  actual 
figures  away  from  the  forecasts? 

More  important — what  new  national  prob- 
lems have  appeared  or  seem  likely  to  con- 
front us  in  the  futvire.  that  the  Paley  Com- 
mission could  not  have  foreseen? 

What  new  techniques  of  analysis  are  now 
available  for  Government  or  private  use  to 
shed  new  light  on  the  needs  of  the  present 
and  future?  Surely  we  can  do  much  more 
effective   data   management   with   the   new 
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tlme-sharlng  computers:  we  can  msmage 
specific  progtama  more  precisely  with  the 
coet/elTectlveAess  calculations  of  the  PPB 
system.  We  »an  design  larger  Information 
structurea,  and  progressively  refine  them. 

The  need  fof  a  new  Paley  Commission,  how- 
ever, goes  be(yond  all  these  considerations. 
In  my  very  Irlef  and  tentative  analysis  for 
Senator  Bogg4  and  the  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Works,  I  trle4  to  Identify  a  few  of  the  major 
trends  In  ou^  society  that  seem  likely  to 
Influence  our  future  policy  In  materials.  For 
example,  th^e  have  been  unmistakable 
shifts  In  our  curves  of  population  and  age 
distribution,  and  more  significant  further 
changes  are  IC  prospect.  The  world  pattern 
of  consumption  and  distribution  of  materials 
Is  changing,  knd  promises  to  change  more 
significantly  |n  the  future.  There  are  real 
prospects  of  ^litlcal  shifts  In  many  coun- 
tries. There  aite  changes  In  the  technology  of 
materials  discovery  and  extraction,  actual 
or  potential.  There  are  Important  new  devel- 
opments In  materials  properties,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  greatly  abundant 
materials  Thfere  Is  certainly  a  greatly  In- 
creased Intereit  In  salvage  and  waste  utiliza- 
tion, and  related  to  It  a  deep  concern  for 
pollution  and  idegradatlon  of  the  human  en- 
-vlrona»«nt.  Tne  question  Is  raised  as  to  the 
■*e»poD*iblllty.  and  the  technological  feasi- 
bility, of  callltag  upon  design  engineers  for 
concepts  to  improve  salvage  value  and  to 
decrease  unusable  wastes. 

How  will  these — and  many  other  trends- 
relate  to  the  national  goals  of  our  society? 
What  role  shoLld  materials  play  In  further- 
ing progress  tdward  these  goals?  What  should 
be  our  natlonajl  policies  to  Insure  this?  What 
actions  shoul<!  we  take  In  the  short-  and 
long-term  f utu  re  to  enable  materials  to  make 
their  full  contilbutlon  to  our  national  goals? 
I  suggested  in  my  paper  that  a  materials 
policy  for  the  I'uture  might  have  four  major 
considerations. 

First,  the  determination  of  the  critical 
factors  of  our  society  and  Its  economy  that 
are  of  foremoit  Importance  In  Influencing 
our  materials  policy — in  other  words,  our 
assumptions  aji  to  the  future.  Second,  con- 
sideration of  availability.  Third,  utilization, 
and  Fourth,  cc  nslderatlons  of  materials  sal- 
vage and  dlspcsal. 

With  respect  to  the  first  Item,  I  proposed 
that  the  generil  policy  governing  the  man- 
agement of  materials  would  be  sustained 
yield,  at  benelclal  terms,  contributing  to 
g^radual  but  sustained  rates  of  Improvement 
of  the  environment  In  the  light  of  longer 
range  future  imalysls,  planning,  and  pro- 
graming. This  suggests  a  posture  of  flexibility 
within  a  generally  stable  society,  with  contin- 
ued technological  search  for  environmental 
optimization,  atid  the  response  In  a  meastired 
way  to  internal  or  external  perturbations, 
challenges,  and  dislocations. 

With  respect  to  the  second  Item,  supply, 
I  suggested  thiit  a  general  principle  would 
be  the  achlevinent  of  a  flexible  policy  of 
dynamic  stability,  maintaining  the  flow  of 
materials  to  meet  as  precisely  as  possible, 
without  waste  or  surplus,  the  changing  needs 
of  Industry  unper  long-range  planning  and 
programing.  InkpUclt  In  this  posture  would 
be  a  national  reserve  of  materials,  a  detailed 
Inventory  of  mjlneral  deposits,  further  prog- 
ress In  the  tectnology  of  mineral  detection, 
and  continued  Expansion  In  electrical  energy. 
Furthermore.,  the  anticipated  future  na- 
tional requlrenjents  for  materlsils  possessing 
unprecedented  ^d  extreme  properties  would 
be  determined  Systematically  and  routinely; 
research  approaches  to  attain  these  proper- 
ties would  be  blocked  out  and  initiated  far 
enough  In  advince  of  need  so  that  useful 
social  projects  would  not  be  obstructed  for 
want  of  requlslle  technology. 
Periodic  surv  jys  would  be  undertaken  of 


national  materials  posture,  trends,  potential 
weaknesses  and  vulnerabilities;  material 
strategies  would  be  devised  to  strengthen 
the  national  posture,  and  then  Implemented; 
potential  Impacts  of  new  technology  on  na- 
tional materials  supply  would  be  forecast, 
evaluated,  and  provided  for. 

With  respect  to  the  utilization  of  ma- 
terials, I  suggest  that  national  policy  needs 
further  refinement.  At  present  the  primary 
considerations  In  the  selection  and  utiliza- 
tion of  materials  are  price  and  physical  prop- 
erties. I  suggest  that  other  criteria  may 
warrant  study  and  possible  inclusion  In  the 
list  of  criteria.  Moreover,  while  I  provided 
some  examples  of  possible  additional  criteria, 
it  seems  evident  that  this  Is  an  area  requir- 
ing the  greatest  sensitivity  and  statesman- 
ship; we  should  not  blunder  into  it,  ofl'ering 
prescriptive  formulas  without  the  fullest 
appreciation  of  the  consequences. 

Our  capacity  for  efficient  utilization  of 
the  total  pattern  of  available  materials  re- 
quires not  only  criteria  by  which  to  meas- 
ure its  real  efficiency  In  social  terms.  It  also 
requires  systematic  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal development  to  enable  us  to  meet  these 
criteria.  What  projects  suid  directions  of  re- 
search should  command  the  highest  priori- 
ties relative  to  these  criteria?  I  offered  six 
examples,  but  it  should  be  obvious  that  each 
student  of  materials  policy  would  develop  his 
own  list.  The  role  of  a  national  commission 
would  be  to  weigh  the  contributions  of  many 
Individuals,  and  arrive  at  a  real  national 
consensus  as  to  a  balanced  and  rewarding 
program  of  technological  advancement, 
not  merely  in  scientific  terms,  but  In  terms 
of  total  national  need. 

In  the  fourth  area,  salvage  and  disposal, 
it  Is  evident  that  we  have  performed  most 
poorly  in  the  past.  This  area  has  been  least 
amenable  to  automatic  correction  under  a 
free  market  pricing  system.  Moreover,  as  our 
society  becomes  more  affluent,  traditional 
methods  of  salvage  become  economically  less 
attractive,  the  volume  of  waste  Increases, 
and  our  standards  of  environmental  quality 
tend  to  rise. 

In  this  area  I  suggest  as  a  conceptual  goal 
the  achievement  of  a  nearly  "closed"  system 
in  which  materials  retained  value  through- 
out the  system  and  were  recycled  rather  than 
discarded.  In  this  area,  the  pricing  system 
needs  to  be  supported,  I  think,  by  public 
Investment  in  technological  Innovation,  by 
public  assistance  in  the  employment  of  tech- 
nologies to  preserve  and  Improve  the  environ- 
ment, and  by  public  regulation  to  compel  re- 
duction m  the  rate  of  specific  degradations 
and  to  obstruct  the  Introduction  of  new 
technologies  that  deg^de  the  environment. 
There  are.  I  suggest,  three  important  prin- 
ciples here.  First,  there  Is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  a  perfect  environment  Is  con- 
ceivable, let  alone  attainable.  The  goals  of 
environmental  management  need  to  be  rea- 
sonable, rather  than  arbitrary. 

Second,  It  will  always  be  possible  to  Iden- 
tify environmental  defects,  and  there  should 
be  progress  In  correcting  these  defects  on  a 
rational  priority  basis,  and  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  Direction  of  movement  Is  Important, 
but  the  end  point  is  negotiable,  and  so  Is 
the  rate  of  progress. 

Third,  a  distinction  should  be  made  be- 
tween environmental  degradation  that  Is  a 
matter  of  degree,  and  degradation  that  Is 
absolute  and  Irreversible.  Any  decision,  for 
example,  to  adopt  a  technological  Innovation 
needs  to  be  made  with  reference  to  this  fac- 
tor. If  It  Is  Irreversible,  and  does  more  harm 
than  good,  should  Its  correction  deserve  a 
higher  priority  than  some  other  form  of  Im- 
pairment that  can  be  reversed? 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  paper,  I  submit 
eight  questions  that  I  should  like  to  offer 
as  possible  candidates  for  the  agenda  to  be 


considered  by  a  commission  on  national  poll, 
cy  for  materials,  meeting  In  1969  to  con- 
sider the  course  to  be  charted  for  the  rest 
of  our  century.  Briefly,  these  are: 

(1)  What  legislative  decisions  concerning 
materials  are  needed  to  strengthen  our  Na- 
tion now  for  the  long-range  future? 

(2)  Are  we  making  any  Irreversible  de- 
cisions now,  by  default,  that  warrant  imme- 
diate priority  attention?  (That  Is,  what 
corners  are  we  painting  ourselves  Into?) 

(3)  What  organizational  and  administra- 
tive arrangements  do  we  need  to  implement 
effectively  our  national  materials  policy? 

(4)  What  should  be  our  long-range  na- 
tional goals  for  materials  research  and  de- 
velopment? 

(5)  What  materials  data  systems  do  we 
need  to  create? 

(6)  What  value  can  we  assign  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  environment? 

(7)  What  new  motivations  do  we  need  to 
invent,  to  supplement  the  profit  motive,  and 
to  what  purposes  relative  to  the  protection 
and  Improvement  of  our  environment? 

(8)  How  can  we  exploit  the  concept  o( 
multiple  benefits  In  the  design  and  imple- 
mentation of  materials-oriented  programs 
of  the  Government? 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  thank  the 
many  knowledgeable  people  who  have  re- 
sponsibility for  the  formulation  of  materials 
policy,  for  their  help  in  the  preparation  of 
my  study,  and  for  their  responsiveness  to 
the  questions  It  raises.  I  am  particularly 
grateful  to  Senator  Boggs  for  initiating  the 
Inquiry  that  led  to  this  study,  and  for  his 
Insistence  that  It  be  followed  by  a  program 
of  action. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  S.  2487. 
AMENDING  THE  LONGSHORE- 
NfENS  AND  HARBOR  WORKERS' 
COMPENSATION  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Labor  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will  begin 
hearings  on  S.  2487,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act,  on  September  23  and 
24.  Further  hearing  days  will  be  an- 
nounced shortly. 

The  hearings  on  September  23  and  24 
will  be  in  room  4232,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  beginning  at  10  a.m. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
statements  for  the  record  should  contact 
the  subcommittee,  room  G-237,  New  Sen- 
ate OfiBce  Building,  extension  3674. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
BILLS,  S.  2193  AND  S.  2788 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  annoimce  that  the 
Labor  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  wiU  begin 
hearings  on  two  occupational  health  and 
safety  bills,  S.  2193  and  S.  2788,  on  Sep- 
tember 30  and  October  1.  Further  hear- 
ing days  will  be  scheduled  and  announced 
shortly. 

The  hearings  on  September  30  and 
October  1  will  be  in  room  4232.  New  Sen- 
ate OfBce  Building,  beginning  at  10  a.m. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
statements  for  the  record  should  contact 
the  subcommittee,  room  G-237,  new  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  extension  3674. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARING  BY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  S.  2701  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 
the  American  Futiu^e  next  Monday, 
September  15  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3302, 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  Persons 
wishing  to  testify  or  submit  statements 
regarding  this  bill  should  contact  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  on  extension  7469. 


NOTICE  OF  RESCHEDULING  OF 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
noimce that  due  to  the  passing  of  the 
minority  leader,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  Everett  McKinley  Dirk- 
sen,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, hearings  of  the  subcommittee 
originally  set  for  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, September  10  and  11,  have  been 
rescheduled. 

On  Friday,  September  12,  at  9  a.m.,  in 
room  5110  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
the  subcommittee  will  hold  the  first  in 
a  series  of  hearings  on  citizen  involve- 
ment in  agency  decisionmaking  and 
agency  responsiveness  to  public  needs. 
The  hearings  will  be  based  on  responses 
to  questionnaires  sent  by  the  subcom- 
mittee to  many  Federal  agencies  and 
bureaus  last  February.  The  first  set  of 
hearings  will  cover  the  questionnaire 
responses  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  the  witnesses  will  be  the 
members  of  that  Commission. 


RESCHEDULING  NOTICE  OF 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  loss  of  our  colleague,  Senator 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  has  post- 
poned the  hearing  and  executive  session 
scheduled  for  Thiusday,  September  11 
until  the  following  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 18. 


NCnCE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Richard  A.  Pyle,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
R.  Bruce  Green  resigned . 

Robert  McShane  Carney,  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Virgin  Islands  for  the  term 
of  4  years,  vi^  Almeric  L.  Christian. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  September  16,  1969, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 


ment whether  it  Is  their  intention  to 
appear  at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 

NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS  BEFORE  THE  COMMTTTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ElASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Bart  M.  Schouweiler,  of  Nevada,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Nevada 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Joseph  L. 
Ward,  resigned. 

Rex  Walters,  of  Idaho,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Idaho  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Anton  Skoro. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  September  16,  1969, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 

VIETNAM:   CEASE-FIRE  AND 
STANDDOWN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  I  fully  endorse  the  action  of 
President  Nixon  in  putting  into  opera- 
tion on  his  initiative  an  unofficial  3-day 
cease-fire  and  holding  open  the  e>os- 
sibility  of  a  continuance  if  the  other  side 
acts  accordingly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment which  I  issued  on  Vietnam  on 
Saturday,  September  6,  and  also  a  news 
story  by  Orr  Kelly  carried  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  for  September  5.  1969.  both 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  news  story  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Vietnam:  Cease-Fire  and  Standdown 
( Statement  by  Senator  Mansfield) 

The  announcement  by  the  Viet  Cong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  that  they  would  put 
Into  effect  a  cease-flre  for  three  days,  begin- 
ning Monday  next,  should,  in  my  opinion,  be 
matched  by  a  slmUtir  announcement  on  our 
part.  Following  this  prelude,  an  Initiative  on 
our  part  would  be  possible  which  would  pro- 
pose an  unlimited  cease-flre  and  stand-down 
applicable  to  both  sides.  If  press  reports  are 
correct,  moreover,  It  Is  anticipated  that 
President  Nixon  probably  will  announce 
plans  for  the  next  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
Viet  Nam  within  the  flrst  week  of  his  return 
to  Washington  on  Monday.  That  announce- 
ment might  then  be  tied  in  with  the  offer  of 
an  unlimited  cease-flre  and  stand -down. 
This  sequence  would  present  the  possibility 
of  a  further  diminution  In  the  fighting  and, 
consequently,  a  further  reduction  in  costs, 
damage,  and,  most  Important,  casualties. 

An  unlimited  cease-flre  and  stand-down 
may  or  may  not  be  accepted  either  officially 
or  unofficially.  In  my  opinion.  It  Is  worth  a 
try  as  a  step  towards  resolution  of  the  Viet- 
namese wsr.  Such  a  step  would  not  In  any 
way  prevent  our  forces  from  acting  In  self- 
defense,  but  It  may  offer  a  means  of  breaking 
through  the  present  Impasse.  It  may  offer  an 
alternative  to  a  continuation  of  the  status 
quo,  with  casualties  accumulating  at  the 
present  rate.  It  may  offer  an  alternative  to  a 


step-up  of  the  war  which  is  a  course  that 
seems  to  me  inadvisable  In  any  event.  The 
present  course  means  continuing  casualties 
and  costs  whereas  a  cease-flre  and  stand- 
down — If  It  can  be  achieved  at  this  time — in 
view  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
question  of  succession  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh — 
might  offer  a  possibility  for  peace.  There  is 
everything  to  be  gained  by  taking  a  chance 
for  p)eace  at  this  time. 

I  From  the  Washington  Star.  Sept.  5,  1969 1 

Disclosure  Near  on  New  Pdlloxjt 

(By  Orr  Kelly) 

President  Nixon  probably  will  announce 
plans  for  the  next  withdrawal  of  troopw  from 
Vlertnam  within  the  first  week  of  his  return 
to  Washington  Monday  night.  Defense  of- 
ficials said  today. 

The  announcement  had  originally  been 
expected  by  Aug.  15,  but  it  was  delayed  after 
the  beginning  of  what  appeared  to  be  an 
enemy  offensive  on  Aug.  11  and  12.  Enemy- 
initiated  attacks  fell  off  after  that  time, 
however. 

Etefense  officials  declined  to  say  how  many 
men  would  be  Involved  in  the  next  with- 
drawal because  that  decision  has  not  yet 
been  made  by  the  President.  But  they  left 
little  doubt  that  a  sizable  withdrawal  would 
begin  In  the  near  future. 

Assurance  within  the  administration  that 
a  withdrawal  can  be  carried  out  safely  was 
reinforced  this  week  after  Army  Secretary 
Stanley  R.  Resor  returned  from  a  two-week 
trip  to  the  Pacific  with  an  encouraging  re- 
port on  Improvements  In  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army. 

In  talking  to  reporters  while  In  Vietnam, 
Resor  stressed  the  improvements  that  must 
still  be  made,  especially  In  leadership  and 
training.  But  defense  officials  were  heart- 
ened by  his  repwrt  on  his  return  about  the 
progress  that  has  been  made. 

Final  Defense  Department  recommenda- 
tions on  the  rate  and  numbers  involved  in 
withdrawal  plans  are  being  made  person- 
ally by  Defense   Secretary   Melvin   R.  Laird. 

The  first  increment  of  the  withdrawal 
announced  by  Nixon  June  8,  of  25,000  men, 
was  essentially  completed  last  week. 


ALIEN  LABOR  SITUATION  IN  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 

Mr.  ALLOIT.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  recently  concluded  congressional  ad- 
journment, the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity released  a  federally  financed 
study  entitled  "A  Profile  and  Plans  for 
the  Temporary  Alien  Worker  Problem 
in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands."  This  research 
was  performed  pursuant  to  a  contract 
with  the  OEO  by  the  Social,  Educational 
Research,  and  Development,  Inc.,  with 
headquarters  in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Although  I  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  in  depth  the  complete  re- 
port, which  comprises  153  pages,  I  have 
reviewed  in  some  detail  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations  which  are  found 
within  the  report  itself,  some  of  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  other  Senators 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  following 
this  question  of  the  deteriorating  condi- 
tion of  alien  workers  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands for  some  time.  This  is  a  situation 
which  is  going  to  require  the  most 
thoughtful  attention  of  Members  of 
Congress  as  well  as  affected  representa- 
tives of  those  Federal  departments  which 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
overseeing  matters  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Unless  the  most  thoughtful  energies  of 
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our  Federal  Government  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  this  situation  at  an  early  date, 
and  in  an  effective  way.  the  situation 
which  is  depicted  in  the  report  is  going 
to  continue  to  deteriorate.  I  have  great 
confidence  that  Gov.  Melvln  Evans  as 
well  as  otherp  In  the  island  government 
who  are  changed  with  some  responsibil- 
ity relating  to  the  alien  worker  situation 
will  find  methods  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
conditions  wljiich  continue  to  plague  the 
Islands  in  thfc  most  critical  area.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  remain  apprehensive  that 
those  who  arfe  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility on  a  Federal  level  have  not  yet 
taken  the  reihs  of  their  responsibility  in 
an  effective  ^nd  forthright  manner  to 
deal  honesty  and  effectively  with  this 
situation.       i 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  ceixain  portions  of  the  report 
entitled  "A  Profile  and  Plans  for  the 
Temporary  Jdlen  Worker  Problem  in 
the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands"  and  an  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Fri- 
day. August  :;9.  which  further  discusses 
this  important  issue,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  ;o  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A.    THE    UNI  TED    STATES    VIRGIN     ISLANDS 

Virgin  Islanc  s — St.  Croix,  St.  John,  and  St. 
are  nmong  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world — lush  greenery, 
clear  water,  beautiful  beaches,  and  nearly 
perfect  weath«r.  As  a  result,  they  are  one 
of  the  most  raj  lidly  growing  segments  of  the 
The  population  has  grown 
000  In  1955  to  somewhere  in 
the  neighborh(od  of  80.000  to  90.000  today. 
The  number  o '  tourists  visiting  the  islands 
has  jumped  from  81.000  in  1955  to  nearly  a 
million  this  y  lar;  tourist  expenditures  are 
now  about  $10  3  million  per  year.  The  boom 
In  population,  commerce,  private  housing, 
and  the  tourist  Industry  began  in  the  late 
1950's  and  the  early  1960's  and  is  the  single 
most  Important  reason  for  the  need  of  the 
Virgin  Islands   lo  Import  workers. 

AC  the  reak  of  the  tourist  season,  about 
ha'.r  the  populi  tlon  in  the  Virgin  Islands  are 
alien  workers.  Oecause  the  local  labor  force 
is  not  large  e  lOugh  to  keep  up  with  the 
needs.  Almost  i  U  aliens  come  from  neighbor- 
ing Caribbean  slands.  There  are  four  groups 
of  aliens — pern  anent  resident  aliens,  visitors 
and  aliens  on  s  tudent  visas,  temporary  alien 
workers,  and  11  egal  aliens. 

I'le^al  alleni.  are  Just  that — they  enter 
without  asslsta  ice  from  immigration  author- 
ities or  overstay  on  visitors'  visas.  Estimates 
vary  on  the  number;  there  may  be  as  many 
thousand  at  any  one  time, 
(commonly  called  bonded 
aliens  I  are  adinitted  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Immigration  laws.  The  number  In  the 
Islands  has  be<n  steadily  Increasing.  During 
1969  (after  the  peak  of  the 
there  were  about  12,000  In 
the  Islands — ddwn  4,000  from  the  peak.  Visi- 
tors are  also  torelgn  nationals  who  enter 
officially  as  visitors,  but  most  come  to  seek 
work,  visit  thelt  spouses,  or  are  children  com- 
ing to  live  wltll  parents.  Presently,  there  are 
about  16.000  Ir^  the  Islands. 
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there  is  confusion  over  how  procedures 
operate:  employers  and  aliens  alike  complain 
of  delays  and  difficulties  in  getting  papers 
processed. 

Because  they  are  viewed  as  temporary 
workers,  aliens  are  denied  most  social  serv- 
ices. They  cannot  legally  enroll  their  children 
In  pubUc  schools.  Despite  recent  changes, 
most  are  not  eligible  for  public  housing  or 
welfare  agencies.  It  Is  next  to  impossible  for 
them  to  get  bank  loans.  Once  unemployed, 
they  must  leave  the  Islands,  hence  they  are 
not  able  to  receive  unemployment  compen- 
sation. When  affected  by  urbcm  renewal, 
aliens  are  evicted  and  not  found  suitable 
housing  as  are  citizens.  The  status  of  aliens 
Is  one  of  "non-persons"  and  suggests  a 
variety  of  questions  such  as:  the  effective- 
ness of  rent  control  laws  and  regrulatlons,  the 
availability  of  health  services,  relations  be- 
tween aliens  and  the  police,  the  effectiveness 
of  minimum  wage  regulations,  the  quality  of 
alien  housing,  and  most  Important,  how  a 
democracy  can  survive  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  population  cut  from  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

C.    FINDINGS 

Some  major  findings  are : 

There  are  at  least  2,500  to  4,000  Illegal 
aliens  In  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Contrary  to  generally  held  opinions,  about 
9'"r   of  the  alien  population  Is  unemployed. 

If  the  survey  Is  representative  of  alien 
children  of  school  age,  there  are  about  2,000 
who  should  be  In  school. 

The  regulations  governing  the  admission 
of  aUens  state  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
must  certify:  "that  qualified  persons  In  the 
United  States  are  not  available  and  that  the 
employment  of  the  beneficiary  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions of  workers  In  the  United  States  simi- 
larly employed." 

If  the  regulations  are  not  being  violated, 
they  are  being  very  liberally  Interpreted:  (1) 
aliens  do  adversely  affect  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions,  and  (2)  qualified  workers  are 
available — Puerto  Rico  for  example,  has  an 
unemployment  rate  of  about   11.6'~r. 

The  enforcement  of  minimum  wages  Is  a 
serious  matter.  The  study  found  many  cases 
of  aliens  working  as  mechanics  or  at  skilled 
levels,  but  paid  as  laborers.  This  also  In- 
cludes aliens  working  for  the  government. 

Domestics  face  the  most  serious  problems. 
Many  are  required  to  work  more  than  40 
hours  per  week  without  overtime;  others  are 
hired  as  "llve-ln"  maids  and  provided  poor 
housing.  Many  do  not  have  social  security 
deducted  from  their  salaries. 

The  housing  situation  for  the  alien  popu- 
lation Is  a  crisis.  The  majority  live  In  sub- 
standard housing. 

Allen  life  Is  one  of  personal  and  social  dis- 
organization. Many  who  come  to  the  Islands 
have  left  wives  and  families  on  their  home 
Island  and  have  established  a  second  family 
In  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  majority  of  aliens  are  existing  on  sub- 
sta.ndard  wages.  The  hourly  wage  rate  for 
aliens  averages  less  than  $1.50  per  hour.  As- 
suming a  45-hour  week  and  standard  deduc- 
tions, the  typical  alien  takes  home  about  $50 
per  week. 

Aliens  are  almost  totally  excluded  from 
participation  In  the  local  community. 

The  round-ups  of  Illegal  aliens  seem  to  be 
brutal  affairs  with  the  aliens  ( not  employers ) 
forced  to  i>ay  the  penalty.  When  caught,  they 
are  required  to  leave  with  little  chance  to 
settle  personal  affairs. 

The  total  Virgin  Islands  population  Is 
grossly  underestimated.  Official  estimates 
from  the  Bureau  of  Census  place  the  {jopu- 
lation  at  about  54.000.  According  to  the  study, 
this  estimate  excludes  over  40.000  aliens 
which  brings  the  total  population  close  to 
100.000. 

Federal  agencies  almost  totally  ignore  alien 
problems.  The  Department  of  Interior  which 
has  Federal  responsibility  claims  its  role  In 


the  Virgin  Islands  la  "advisory"  and  "that  we 
take  initiative  only  when  requested  to  do  so  " 
Other  agencies — the  Department  of  HEW  and 
the  Department  of  Labor  also  eschew  respon- 
sibility. Virgin  Islands  agencies  generally  con- 
clude that  most  problems  are  "Federal." 

D.    BASIC    BECOMMENDATIONS 

In  an  earlier  rep>ort  on  the  alien  situation, 
SERD  provided  a  list  of  recommendations  for 
alleviating  and/or  correcting  alien  problems. 
(Social,  Educational  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, Inc.  Aliena  in  the  United  States  Virgin 
Islands:  Temporary  Workers  in  a  Permanent 
Economy,  January  1968,  revised  December 
1968.  76  pp.).  Some  are  still  valid. 

The  most  basic  problem  that  must  have 
attention  Is  that  it  is  completely  Inimical  to 
the  democratic  process  to  cut  off  so  com- 
pletely from  participation  In  society  a  group 
such  as  the  aliens.  This  separation  Is  the 
basic  ingredient  of  which  violent  social  con- 
flict is  made. 

Minimum  wages  should  be  raised  to  at 
least  $1.60  an  hour. 

Labor  unions  should  be  encouraged  to  or- 
ganize and  represent  alien  workers. 

The  situation  among  household  service 
workers  is  close  to  a  crisis.  No  agencies  or 
organizations  serve  to  enforce  the  "con- 
tract" or  regulations  (however  vague  they 
may  be)  regarding  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions. 

An  ombudsman  for  aliens  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Office  of  the  Governor. 

A  crash  program  should  be  implemented 
to  enroll  alien  children  In  the  public  schools 

Housing  is  serious.  Employers  should  be 
required  to  contribute. 

Virgin  Islands  agencies  such  as  OEO  should 
devote  more  resources  to  the  solution  of 
alien  problems. 

Private  agencies  and  religious  organiza- 
tions should  be  encouraged  to  take  a  more 
active  and  positive  role  in  the  solution  oJ 
alien  problems. 

The  bonding  system  is  largely  unworkable 
and  should  be  recognized  as  such.  A  new 
program  is  needed  which  has  these  elements: 

a.  Federal  legislation  should  be  passed  to 
permit  at  least  1,000  aliens  each  year  to  be- 
come permanent  resident  aliens. 

b.  Recruitment  of  aliens  In  the  future 
should  be  from  the  so-called  Independent 
Countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  such 
as  Barbados,  Jamaica,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  which  have  relatively  high  immi- 
gration quotas. 

c.  The  Labor  Department  should  take  a 
more  conservative  view  of  the  certification 
process  and  should  define  the  labor  market 
area  to  Include  Puerto  Rico  and  other  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

d.  Education  programs  should  be  developed 
jointly  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  and  the  Virgin  Islands  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  permanent  resident 
aliens  (when  they  become  eligible)  to  apply 
for  citizenship. 

The  process  whereby  foreign  nationals  use 
a  visitor's  visa  to  enter  the  islands  and  look 
for  work  shovUd  be  replaced  by  first,  bring- 
ing in  American  citizens,  and  second,  the 
development  of  an  employer-financed  re- 
cruiting scheme  of  oS-lsland  recruiting  In  the 
Independent  Countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

There  needs  to  be  a  careful  look  at  eco- 
nomic trends.  Such  an  examination  will 
probably  suggest  that  economic  growth 
should  be  redirected  and/or  leveled  off.  Fur- 
ther, we  think  that  these  factors  should  be 
examined : 

h.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  elimi- 
nating most  of  the  free  port  status  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  The  sale  of  liquor.  Jewelry, 
cigarettes,  etc.,  without  a  tax  attracts  visi- 
tors to  the  islands  who  only  stay  one  or  a 
few  days  and  this  activity  probably  adds  very 
little  to  the  overall  well-being  of  the  Islands 
while  considerably  taxing  social  services  such 
as  roads,  sewerage,  and  telephones. 
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b.  If  the  Virgin  Islands  ranbarked  on  a 
crash  program  to  Improve  social  services, 
from  where  would  workers  come?  Obviously, 
this  would  necessitate  the  importation  of 
more  aliens  which.  In  turn,  will  Increase  the 
social  services  problem.  Therefore,  the  study 
recommends  slowdowns  and  cutbacks  In  the 
tourist  Industry  and  the  gift  shop  and  free 
port  Industries  to  divert  resources  for  im- 
proving the  social  services. 

The  Governor  should  submit  an  annual 
report  on  aliens  Indicating  the  program  of 
activities  undertaken  during  the  previous 
year  plans  for  the  coming  year,  problems,  and 
the  anticipated  solutions  to  these  problems. 

All  federal  agencies  should  examine  very 
carefully  their  programs  and  activities  which 
can  be  strengthened  to  Implement  and  im- 
prove the  alien  situation.  The  study  makes 
reference  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
in  terms  of  manpower  development  and 
training,  apprenticeship  programs,  minimum 
wages,  and  the  certification  process.  In  ad- 
dition, the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  should  examine  welfare 
programs,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
especially  all  elements  of  Office  of  Education 
programs  to  insure  that  maximum  benefit  is 
made  to  the  Virgin  Islands  as  a  whole  and 
the  alien  community  specifically. 

Congressional  committees  should  examine 
and  plan  hearings  in  such  areas  as: 

a.  The  need  for  new  legislation,  especially 
in  terms  of  the  immigration  process. 

b.  The  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
aliens. 

c.  The  inclusion  of  aliens  in  migratory 
labor  programs. 

The  Virgin  Islands  Government  has  many 
untapped  sources  for  tax  income — increased 
property  taxes  (currently  the  lowest  in  the 
country),  liquor  tax,  sales  tax,  etc. — which 
can  be  used  to  finance  social  services. 

E.    THE   FITTURE 

The  future  will  be  more  of  the  past:  all 
the  latwr  force,  economic,  and  demographic 
data  that  the  study  gathered  Indicates  that 
the  economic  growth  will  continue  in  the 
future.  Tliere  is  no  evidence  to  Indicate  that 
the  native  labor  force  can  or  ever  will  be  able 
to  substantially  supply  workers  for  this 
growth.  Thus,  the  only  source  of  workers 
will  continue  to  be  workers  from  places  other 
than  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  Department  of 
Labor  has  wide  latitude  in  deciding  whether 
or  not  a  shortage  of  workers  exists  in  the 
United  States,  and  hence,  where  the  workers 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  will  come  from.  How- 
ever, at  this  Juncture,  it  seems  that  the  pres- 
ent situation  will  continue  and  hence,  the 
proportion  of  alien  workers  In  the  Virgin 
Islands  wll  continue  to  grow. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  29.  1969] 
Alien's    Life    Bleak    on    Vihgin    Islands — 

Pedebal    Study    Depicts    Dull    Existence 

for   workfrs 

Washington.  August  28. — For  about  a  mil- 
lion tourists  each  year,  the  United  States 
\Hrgln  Islands,  often  seems  like  a  tropical 
Eden,  but  for  the  thousands  of  "alien"  work- 
ers who  make  up  half  the  labor  force,  the 
isles  are  no  paradise. 

A  federally  financed  study  released  today 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  here 
paints  a  bleak  picture  of  life  for  this  alien 
population  of  about  12.000  that  swells  to 
16.000  dtuing  the  peak  tourist  season.  The 
aliens  are  nearly  always  black  Immigrants 
who  come  from  the  neighboring  Caribbean 
Islands  to  find  Jobs  and  better  living  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States  territory.  They 
do  mostly  construction,  service  and  domestic 
work  connected  with  the  booming  tourist 
economy. 

Based  on  Interviews  taken  by  aliens  with 
400  randomly  selected  fellow  aliens,  the  re- 
port says  that  the  InnmlgrantB  are  regarded  as 
"nonpersons,"  often  denied  decent  wages, 
voting  rights,  adequate  housing,  and  such 


social  services  as  public  schooling  for  their 
children. 

The  study  contends  that  "Federal  agencies 
almost  totally  ignore"  the  alien  problem. 
"The  Department  of  Interior,  which  has  Fed- 
eral responsibility,  claims  Its  role  In  the 
Virgin  islands  is  'advisory'  and  'that  we  take 
initiative  only  when  requested  to  do  so'  ac- 
cording to  the  report.  "Other  agencies  such 
as  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  the  Depiartment  of  Labor  also 
eschew  any  respKDnsibility.  Virgin  Islands 
agencies  generally  conclude  that  most  prob- 
lems are  'federal.'  " 

ON  coMMUNiry  participation 

The  report  further  asserts  that  aliens  are 
"almost  totally  excluded  from  participation 
in  the  local  community,"  with  only  the  local 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  having  aliens 
on  Its  jx>llcy  board. 

The  report  was  prepared  for  O.  E.  O.  this 
summer  by  Social.  Educational  Research  and 
Development,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  In 
Sliver  Spring,  Md.  The  163-page  study's  title 
is  "Profile  and  Plans  for  the  Temporary 
Allen  Worker  Problem  in  the  US.  Virgin 
Islands." 

In  1967-68.  the  research  organization  also 
prepared  a  study  on  aliens,  but  that  report 
was  limited  to  the  aliens'  place  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  economy.  The  new  study  Includes 
analysis  of  a  wide  range  of  alien  social  and 
personal  problems. 

Allen  workers  are  admitted  to  the  islands 
under  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  An  employer  theoretically 
informs  the  Virgin  Islands  employment  se- 
curity agency  that  he  needs  a  specific  type 
of  worker,  such  as  a  domestic.  If  the  agency 
certifies  that  there  is  no  native  labor  avail- 
able, which  Is  normally  the  case  because  of 
a  shortage  of  unskilled  labor,  an  alien  is 
Imported  to  fill  the  slot.  Included  In  the 
process  Is  the  employer's  posting  of  a  $10 
bond  for  the  alien. 

some  stay  illegally 

Many  times,  however,  an  alien  will  enter 
the  islands  on  a  29-day  tourist's  visa,  find 
a  job  and  overstay  his  limit.  The  study  esti- 
mates that  there  may  be  2,500  to  4.000  illegal 
aliens  in  the  territory. 

The  study  said,  "The  bending  of  certifi- 
cation process  seems  to  be  unworkable  at 
least  on  a  legal  level.  Employers  and  agen- 
cies in  the  Virgin  Islands  wink  at  aliens 
working  and  seeking  work  while  on  visitors' 
visas:  we  found  Instances  of  aliens  who  were 
bonded  by  one  employer  and  working  for 
another.  We  found  many  cases  of  Illegal 
aliens  unaware  of  their  status." 

John  McCoUum,  president  of  the  company 
that  prepared  the  study,  said  In  an  interview 
today  that  the  alien  dilemma  stemmed  from 
"economic  discrimination"  from  the  major- 
ity black  native  islanders  who  dominate  the 
territory. 

"Racial  and  social  discrimination  are  al- 
most non-existent,"  Mr.  McCollum  said. 
"Aliens  freely  mingle  with  native  Islanders 
and  whites,  but  they  feel  discrimination  pre- 
cisely because  they  are  aliens — people  with 
no  economic,  social  or  political  rights.  It's 
not  because  they  are  black.  If  they  had  the 
money,  they  coulci  buy  anything  anyone  else 
can." 

Last  October,  a  community  organizer  from 
Mr.  McCollum's  company  working  on  a  con- 
tract from  the  College  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
helped  from  the  Allen  Interest  Movement  on 
St.  Thomas. 

The  organization  was  descrlljed  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Collum as  an  "alien  community  union"  or 
"social  protest  group"  similar  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality  on  the  mainland. 
"But  they're  nonmllltant  in  the  sense  as 
some  of  our  domestic  civil  rights  groups. 
They  are  militant  in  the  Caribbean  sense, 
though,  because  they  challenge  authority.  On 
the  Islands,  there  Is  no  strong  tradition  of 
aggressiveness.  The  tempo  is  lower." 


Nathaniel  Richardson,  a  29-year-old  up- 
holstery repairman  from  St.  Martin,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  group.  In  a  recent  telephone 
interview  Mr.  Richardson  contended  that  his 
group,  which  can  draw  about  100  aliens  to 
a  meeting,  hopes  to  organize  a  credit  union, 
as  well  as  a  drive  for  better  wages,  housing 
and  medical  facilities. 

In  April,  the  organization  encouraged 
about  75  aliens  to  march  on  Government 
House  on  St.  Thomas  to  demand  better  hous- 
ing. Mr.  Richardson  has  also  met  with  Dr. 
Melvln  Evans,  the  territory's  Governor. 

No  specific  programs  have  been  worked  out, 
however,  and  the  movement's  main  activities 
have  been  the  holding  of  fund-raising  dances 
and  the  publishing  of  a  newsletter. 

Another  group  composed  mainly  of  aliens, 
the  Citlzens-Noncltlzens  Commission,  which 
apparently  has  about  20  members,  has  dis- 
cussed alien  problems  with  the  island  gov- 
ernment. Representatives  have  also  met  with 
Governor  Evans. 

A  small  elementary  school  at  Barren  Spot 
on  St  Croix,  moreover.  Is  administered  by 
aliens,   who   also  teach   the  classes. 

The  study  estimates  that  about  2,000  alien 
children  £ire  not  attending  the  territory's 
crowded  schools.  Often  the  children  are 
barred  because  of  their  uncertain  or  tem- 
porary status. 

Yesterday,  however.  Governor  Evans  issued 
an  order  that  permitted  aliens  to  register 
their  children  with  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, according  to  the  Governor's  admin- 
istrative aide.  Leopold  Benjamin  Governor 
Evans  is  attending  a  Governor's  conference 
In  Colorado  and  was  not  available  for  com- 
ment. 


THE  MARINE  CORPS  AND  BLACK 
POV7ER  DEMANDS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  ad- 
mirers of  the  Marine  Corps,  myself  in- 
cluded, were  disheartened  by  the  recent 
acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  Marine 
Commandant  to  militant  Black  Power 
demands. 

Last  Friday's  Atlanta  Journal  con- 
tained an  editorial  column  written  by 
associate  editor  John  Crown — a  retired 
marine  officer — who  compared  the  com- 
mandant's action  with  that  of  some  col- 
lege presidents  who  gave  In  so  readily 
to  radical  students  during  the  wave  of 
campus  riots  that  swept  the  coimtry  last 
spring  and  fall. 

Since  the  founding  of  this  country,  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  has  built  for  Itself  a 
well-deserved  reputation  as  the  world's 
most  elite  and  eflQcient  fighting  organiza- 
tion. It  has  been  with  a  great  deal  of  re- 
gret on  my  part  that  we  have  witnessed 
over  the  years  an  undermining  of  Marine 
Corps  training  and  esprit  de  corps  by 
erstwhile  do-gooders  who  somehow  seem 
to  think  that  the  Marine  Corps  trains 
choir  boys  and  not  fighting  men. 

Now  Commandant  Chapmtm  has  him- 
self struck  a  blow  against  the  tradition 
of  the  Corps  by  granting  a  special  dispen- 
sation to  Marine  Black  Power  advocates, 
as  outlined  in  Mr.  Crown's  coliunn. 

Like  Mr.  Crown,  I  should  think  that  the 
Marine  Corps  would  be  the  last  to  buckle 
under  to  such  nonsensical  pressure. 

I  bring  Mr.  Crown's  column  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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[Prom  the  MlanUk  Journal,  Sept.  6, 1969] 

The  U.S.  Makike  Corps — Thckk  Ari  Sun>osKD 

To  IBs  No  DmvszNCES 


(By  John  Crown) 
As  one  who  Ibas  always  had  a  8i>ecial  feel- 
ing (or  the  UVilted  States  Marine  Corps,  It 
"was  with  diamay  and  shock  to  see  the 
current  comniandant  cave  In  to  militant 
demands  as  though  he  were  a  college  presi- 
dent. 

There  was  aven  contradiction  in  what  he 
said.  I 

On  the  one  tiand  he  annovinced  that  "Afro" 
haircuts  would  be  permitted  for  black  Ma- 
rines and  that  under  given  circumstances  the 
Black  Power  clinched  fist  salute  would  be 
tolerated. 

On  the  other  hand  he  said  there  would  be 
"total  impartliiUty"  In  dealing  with  Marines 
of  all  races,  colors  and  creeds. 

How  he  rexjnclles  "total  impartiality" 
with  a  special  dispensation  for  "Afro"  hair- 
cuts and  a  Black  Power  clinched  fist  salute 
escapes  me. 

This  coming  November  the  Marine  Corps 
will  observe  itii  193rd  anniversary. 

In  those  years  the  Leathernecks  have 
caught  the  public  fancy  as  an  elite  military 
organ  lefttion,  noted  for  its  esprit  de  corps 
and  leadiness  to  fight  in  the  national 
interest. 

As  an  assault  echelon,  the  Corps  pioneered 
in  the  military  use  of  helicopters.  And  it 
tailored  itself  a  s  a  unique  self-contained  air- 
ground  team  cipable  of  dealing  any  enemy 
mortal  blows. 

What  has  kept  the  Marine  Corps  alive — 
even  in  the  fa<e  of  concerted  and  powerful 
efforts  to  abolish  It  or  merge  it  with  the 
Army — Is  Its  team  spirit,  the  selfless  feeling 
within  each  Inllvldual  Marine  that  he  is  a 
part  of  the  over-all  organization  and  that 
his  contrlbutio  ;i  is  important  to  the  Corps 
as  a  whole. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  had  "characters," 
individuals  wh<i  have  stuck  out  as  different. 
But  until  now  It  has  not  had  groups  of 
faceless  individuals  who  were  determined  to 
act  contrary  to  the  team — to  Ignore  Marine 
traditions  and  regulations — and  who  were 
able  to  get  ofBcial  sanction  for  doing  just 
that. 

The  Marine  C  srps  has  had  minority  groups 
within  It  since  Its  Inception,  but  they  have 
molded  Into  an  effective  cohesive  group. 

It  seems  to  m  s  that  giving  dispensation  for 
special  quirks  will,  in  time.  Intensify  the  dif- 
ference that  exlit.  And  as  they  intensify,  the 
foundation  on  iirhich  the  Marine  Corps  rests 
will  be  Jeopardised. 

Past  events  have  shown  that  to  give  con- 
cessions under  {duress  only  serves  to  whet 
the  appetite  of  tiie  recipient. 

Oen.  Leonard  P.  Chapman,  Jr.,  comman- 
dant of  the  Matlne  Corps,  noted  that  one  of 
the  complaints  I  was  that  "soul  music"  was 
not  played  in  Marine  clubs.  He  said  that  In 
future  such  mi^slc  would  be  played. 

the  other  minority  groups? 
;et  special  dispensations  on 
vant  to  hear  In  the  clubs,  on 
cuts,  on  special  type  salutes? 
kd? 

^llacy  of  caving  in  to  minor- 
ids  and  recognizing  special 
differences  witljin  an  organization  that  is 
supposed  to  con^ln  no  differences.  There  are 
always  other  mlbority  groups  and  if  you  rec- 
ognize one  you  should  recognize  all.  Contin- 
uing recognltlo4  of  differences  will  destroy 
whatever  cohesive  organization  you  might 
have  had. 
Since   the 


What  about 
Will  they,  too, 
the  music  they 
st>eclal  type  hai^ 
Where  does  it  el 

That  Is  the  fq 
ity   group   den 


"I  never  thought  the  Marine  Corps  would 
be  the  first  to  crack,"  one  non-Marine  as- 
sociate commented  as  we  passed  each  other 
in  the  hall. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  Gen.  Chapman  has 
serious  problems  to  solve.  After  all,  problems 
are  part  and  parcel  of  being  commandant 
of  the  Bfarlne  Corps. 

But  this  response  has  the  familiar  ring  of 
the  response  from  Harvard  University  and 
Columbia  University  and  all  the  other  cream 
puff  colleges. 

It  Is  not  the  response  I  would  expect  from 
a  Marine. 


nouncement  haj 
both  Interesting 
reaction  among 


ne'vs    of   Gen.    Chapman's   an- 


been  published.  It  has  been 
and  sad  to  see  the  scope  of 
my  colleagues.  Both  former 


Marines  and  tho^  who  have  never  been  con- 
nected with  thte  Corps  have  had  caustic 
comments  to  mi  Jce. 


TAX  EXEMPTION  ON  MUNICIPAL 
BONDS 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Finance  is 
a  rather  extensive  and  far-reaching  tax 
reform  bill.  Certainly,  every  Senator 
should  be  interested  in  tax  reform  and 
fiscal  responsibility  with  an  eye  toward 
equitably  spreading  the  tax  burden  of  our 
Nation's  economy.  There  Is,  however,  a 
portion  of  the  bill  which  causes  me  grave 
concern.  It  concerns  the  elimination  of 
the  tax  exemption  on  municipal  bonds. 
There  is  a  major  question  as  to  whether 
a  case  has  been  made  fo.  such  a  proposal, 
but,  more  important,  at  this  stage  it 
seems  quite  clear  that  such  a  program 
would  cripple  municipaJ  governments  In 
their  capital  improvements.  In  that  re- 
gard, the  city  council  of  the  city  of  New- 
berry, S.C..  on  August  12,  1969,  promul- 
gated a  resolution  opposing  such  pro- 
posed legislation  for  sound  and  compe- 
tent reasons  which  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  this  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  sis  follows: 

State  op  South  Carolina,  County  of  New- 
berry. City  op  Newberry 

Whereas,  there  is  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  certain  measures 
pertaining  to  tax  reform  passed  by  the  United 
States  Hoiise  of  Representatives,  and 

Whereas,  certain  proposals  Included  in 
these  tax  reforms  would  adversely  effect  is- 
suance of  municipal  bonds  by  removing  the 
present   Income   tax   exemption   status,   and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  "Federal  Subsidies" 
to  cities  Included  in  the  proposal  would  not 
adequately  compensate  for  the  increased 
interest  cost  on  municipal  bonds,  and 

Whereas,  municipalities,  both  large  and 
small,  are  faced  with  near  insurmountable  fi- 
nancial problems  with  no  "built-in"  tax  re- 
sources tied  to  the  economy  such  as  the  State 
and  Federal  levels  of  governments  enjoy,  and 

Whereas,  the  provisions  which  would  elimi- 
nate tax  exemption  on  municipal  bonds,  if 
enacted  by  Congress,  will  completely  cripple 
municipal  goveriunents  in  so  far  as  major 
capital  Improvements  are  concerned,  includ- 
ing those  financed  In  part  by  Federal  Qrants- 
In-Aid,  since  municipal  bond  Issues  are  the 
sole  source  of  revenue  for  such  expendltiires, 
whether  by  local  Initiative  or  on  a  "match- 
ing funds"  basis,  and 

Whereas,  leading  public  officials,  economists 
and  sociologists  throughout  the  nation  have 
expressed  the  view  that  the  "urban  crisis" 
and/or  "plight  of  the  cities  '  can  best  be 
solved  on  a  local  level  and  have  strongly  ad- 
vocated a  greater  cooperation  between  mu- 
nicipal  and   federal   governments,   and 

Whereas,  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  the 
House  passed  version  of  the  tax  reform  meas- 
ures pertaining  to  municipal  bonds  would 
seem  illogical  and  ill-conceived,  leaving  much 


to  be  deelred  in  the  way  of  "greater  coopera- 
tion," 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  City 
Council  of  The  City  of  Newberry,  South  Caro- 
lina does  go  on  record  as  strongly  opposing 
the  proposed  legislation  relating  to  removal 
of  tax  exempt  statvis  of  municipal  bonds  and 
could  only  view  enactment  of  these  measures 
by  the  United  States  Congress  as  a  "direct 
attack"  on  the  municipal  governments  of 
these  United  States,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Congressional 
Delegation  of  South  Carolina,  The  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  Municipal  Associa- 
tion of  South  Carolina,  with  a  request  that 
all  the  resources  of  their  command  be 
brought  to  bare  to  prevent  passage  of  the 
suggested  legislation. 

Done  this  12th  Day  of  August,  1969,  in 
Council  duly  assembled. 

Clarence  A.  Shealt,  Jr. 

Mayor. 
Cecil  E.  Knaird, 

Councilman. 
JORN  Orman, 

Councilman. 
D.  Oaroen,  Jr. 

Councilman. 
Carman  BotrKNioHT, 

Councilman. 

CLAtJDE  W.  PARTANO, 

Councilman. 
W.  Preston  McAlbany, 

Councilman. 
Attest: 

Winifred  Cttlcosure, 

City  Clerk. 


SENATOR  HAROLD  E.  HUGHES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  bright  lights  in  the  Senate — and 
there  are  many — is  the  outstanding 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes'  . 
I  have  watched  his  career  with  interest 
and  am  very  much  aware  of  his  great 
record  as  the  Governor  of  Iowa — a  career 
which  I  predict  will  be  more  than 
matched  by  his  work  in  the  Senate. 

As  some  writers  have  described  him, 
he  is  "a  man  of  balanced  contradic- 
tions." But  as  a  Senator  he  has  been 
steady  and  modest  but  determined  in 
his  objectives.  He  minces  no  words,  and 
one  always  knows  where  Senator  Hughes 
stands. 

He  has  done  an  outstanding  job  as  the 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  tackling  the 
problems  of  alcoholism  and  drug  addic- 
tion— both  of  which  are  becoming  in- 
creasing curses  on  the  American  scene 
and  both  of  which  have  received  too 
little  attention  up  to  this  time.  I  want 
the  Senate  to  know  that  I  am  very  proud 
of  the  way  Senator  Hughes  has  been 
conducting  the  hearings  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  which  he  is  chairman,  that  I 
wish  him  well  in  his  continuing  attack 
on  these  problems,  and  that  I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  legislation  which  will 
result  from  the  initiative  he  has  shown 
in  these  and  other  respects.  I  am  only 
hopeful  that  the  subcommittee  which  he 
heads,  now  operating  with  neither  funds 
nor  staff,  will  be  provided  with  enough 
money  to  undertake  the  thorough  and 
detailed  study  of  the  problems  which  it 
has  tackled,  to  the  end  that  benefits  for 
all  our  people — both  young  and  old— will 
result. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  Arlo  Wagner,  published  in  the 
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Washington   Daily   News   of   Saturday, 
September  6, 1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
iProm  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Sept.  6, 

1969] 

Senator   Hughes   Is   Being   Talked   Up   por 

Vice  President 

(By  Arlo  Wagner) 

Preehman  Sen.  Harold  E  Hughes  (Iowa), 
who  is  being  increasingly  mentioned  as  a 
possible  Democratic  vice  presidential  nom- 
inee In  1972.  Is  a  recovered  alcoholic  who 
heads  a  new  Senate  sub-committee  on  alco- 
holism and  narcotics. 

This  new  post  Is  nothing  unusual  for  Sen. 
Hughes,  who  has  frequently  turned  his  per- 
sonal experience  with  alcoholism  to  political 
advantage.  Popularly  admired  for  having 
licked  his  problem,  he  was  elected  governor 
of  Iowa  In  1962  on  a  seemingly  contradictory 
campaign  pledge  to  institute  llquor-by-the- 
drlnk  sales  in  the  state — a  promise  he 
quickly  carried  out  in  his  effort  to  dry  up 
bootlegging. 

Once  described  by  a  writer-friend  as  "a 
man  of  balanced  contradictions,"  Sen. 
Hughes  is  an  avid  outdoorsman  whose  office 
walls  are  hung  with  hunting  trophies  in- 
cluding an  American  elk's  head.  But  he 
favors  strict  gun  controls. 

He  constantly  and  affectionately  supported 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  but  carried  strong  com- 
plaints to  the  then-President  in  1967  from 
Democratic  governors.  "We  minced  no 
words."  he  said  afterward. 

cuss    AND    pray 

Former  Indiana  Gov.  Roger  Branlgan  once 
said  Sen.  Hughes  could  cuss  out  people  at  a 
meeting  and  then  lead  them  in  prayer.  He 
has  privileges  as  a  lay  minister  by  virtue 
of  Southern  Methodist  University  corre- 
spondence courses,  but  he  can  and  does  cuss 
like  the  truck  driver  he  was. 

Altho  his  new  sub-committee  has  neither 
funds  nor  staff.  Sen.  Hughes  already  has 
called  drunks,  alcoholics,  convicts,  dope  ad- 
dicts. Judges,  crusaders  and  police  to  tell 
what  they  know  and  have  experienced. 

He  thinks  alcohol  is  America's  biggest  ex- 
ecutioner, considering  the  part  it  plajrs  In 
heart  attacks,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and 
auto  accidents.  Combined  with  the  prob- 
lems of  marijuana,  heroin  and  dream  drugs. 
Sen.  Hughes  flgiires  his  Job  is  comparable 
to  solving  simultaneously  the  Vietnam  war 
and  civil  rights  disorders. 

TP.EIATMENT    CENTERS 

He  is  co-sponsor  of  a  bill  which  would  re- 
search the  alcohol-narcotics  problem  and 
build  treatment  centers.  He  is  Indirectly  crit- 
ical of  President  Nixon's  plan  which  critics 
say  overemphasizes  the  arrest  and  Jailing  of 
drug  users. 

"The  turned-on  younger  generation  can't 
be  turned  off  by  simply  flicking  a  switch 
labeled  'stiffer  prison  sentences,' "  he  said. 

Sweeping  his  feet  off  his  desk  and  ctretch- 
Ing  brawny  arms  above  wavy  black  hair,  he 
poured  out  supportive  statistics,  paused  and 
added  apologetically:  "As  you  can  tell,  I'm 
something  of  a  zealot  on  this." 

Sen.  Hughes,  47,  Is  six-foot-two.  Most  of 
his  230  pounds  seem  concentrated  in  a  mus- 
cular chest.  Thirty  years  ago,  he  was  nick- 
named "pack"  because  he  was  like  a  pachy- 
derm in  the  Ida  Grove,  Iowa,  high  school 
football  line. 

FOOTBALL    AND    MUSIC 

He  was  an  all-state  guard,  all-state  tuba 
player  and  discus  champion.  His  baritone 
sounded  in  a  Methodist  choir  loft  and  he 
tasted  whisky  first  when  he  was  18  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  on  a  modest  football 
scholarship,  working  part-time  as  a  steam- 
fitter. 


When  he  was  19,  he  married  E^va  Mae 
Mercer.  The  first  of  their  three  daughters  had 
been  bom  when  Sen.  Hughes  was  drafted 
for  World  War  n  service.  The  Army  trained 
hiri  to  be  a  BAR  (browning  automatic  rifle) 
man  because  it  took  the  largest  man  in  the 
squad  to  carry  it.  Because  it  was  such  a 
devastating  weapon,  the  man  who  flreU  it  was 
a  prime  enemy  target.  He  fought  thru  Sicily 
and  Salerno,  as  he  puts  It,  "lll^e  an  animal, 
to  stay  alive." 

Sen.  Hughes  bad  learned  soon  afte-  his 
first  drink  tht.t  he  was  one  of  those  "who 
couldn't  quit  until  the  bottle  was  empty." 
But,  back  from  the  war.  he  figured  he  had 
earned  a  right  to  drink  and  did.  Until  15 
years  ago.  He  quit  "cold  turkey"  when  he 
woke  up  one  day  in  Des  Moines.  120  miles 
from  home,  and  didn't  know  how  he  got 
there. 

He  then  switched  "vices" — to  politics.  A 
trucker,  he  was  angered  by  the  Iowa  Com- 
merce Commission,  wholly  manned  by  Re- 
publicans, which  he  thought  ruled  con- 
sistently for  big  truck  Unee.  He  Joined  the 
Democrats.  He  ran  for  and  got  elected  to 
two  terms  on  the  commission.  And  after  one 
previous  primary-election  defeat,  Sen.  Hughes 
got  nominated  for  and  won  the  1962  guber- 
natorial race  with  a  campaign  for  a  realistic 
liquor  law.  He  appealed  to  lowans'  revulsion 
for  hypocrisy,  pointing  out  that  private  "key 
clubs"  and  taverns  were  selling  liquor  by 
the  drink  even  tho  state  law  permitted  only 
package  sales. 

The  effect  was,  he  said,  that  lowans  were 
getting  their  whUky  by  circumventing  the 
law,  encouraging  Illegal  bootlegging  and,  in- 
cidentally, depriving  the  state  of  taxes  on 
the  contraband  liquor. 

IGNORES   ADVICE 

Sen.  Hughes  Ignored  advice  to  take  it  easy 
because  Republicans  still  controlled  the  leg- 
islature. He  said  in  his  inaugural  address: 
"It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  knack  of  skill- 
ful government  is  to  hang  back,  do  as  little 
as  p>os&ible  and  make  no  mistakes.  I  hope 
there  is  another  way  for,  between  you  and 
me,  this  prospect  does  not  Invite  my  soul." 

As  governor,  he  disposed  of  several  tradi- 
tions. Refusing  to  cut  ribbons  opening  stores, 
he  said:  "I  didn't  know  the  people  wanted 
their  governor  to  be  a  dam  fool." 

He  fiouted  the  traditional  use  of  middle- 
priced  cars  and  National  Guard  planes.  He 
got  a  Lincoln  Continental  and  a  $60,000  Six- 
place  plane — and  won  his  next  election  by 
429,000  votes. 

An  alcoholism  rehabilitation  system  was 
established,  prisons  were  reformed,  capital 
punishment  abolished,  tax  structure  ov^er- 
hauled,  aid  to  schools  quadrupled  and  prop- 
erty taxes  on  household  goods  repealed. 

He  clings  to  as  much  privacy  as  possible  on 
Sundays  at  church  and  home  with  his  wife, 
Eva,  and  their  17-year-old  daughter,  Phyllis. 
Two  older  daughters  are  married  and  living 
away. 

PROTOTYPE  TO  STRETCH  DEFENSE 
DOLLARS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  months 
news  about  military  procurement  has 
been  dominated  by  reports  of  huge  cost 
overruns  on  major  weapons  systems.  The 
C-5A,  the  gigantic  cargo  plane  ordered 
from  the  Lockheed  Corp.,  has  been  the 
topic  of  several  congressional  commit- 
tees. The  Greneral  Accounting  OflBce 
estimates,  assuming  the  purchase  of  115, 
that  the  total  bill  will  be  $5.2  billion, 
some  $1.8  billion  above  original  esti- 
mates and  more  than  $2  billion  above 
contract  target  prices.  Some  increase  is 
attributable  to  inflation,  but  at  least  $400 
million  of  the  overrun  comes  from  "tech- 


nical diCBculties,"  requiring  redesign  of 
several  elements. 

In  Jime  the  Defense  Department  an- 
nounced the  cancellation  of  an  $875  mil- 
lion procurement  of  the  Cheyenne  heli- 
copter gunship.  The  Army  said  the  con- 
tractor failed  to  meet  performance  speci- 
fications, and  tlie  Government  appar- 
ently will  lose  most  benefits  of  this  esti- 
mated $193.5  million  research  and 
development. 

A  few  weeks  ago  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  revealed  that  the  Minute- 
man  II  missile  .s  expected  to  cost  almost 
$4  billion  more  than  originally  estimated. 
He  also  disclosed  that  the  price  of  a 
rescue  submarine  has  increased  2,700 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  none  of  us  has 
forgotten  the  lessons  of  the  F-lll  pro- 
gram, originally  called  the  TFX — Tac- 
tical Fighter  Experimental.  It  was  one  of 
the  largest  tactical  airplane  programs 
ever  contemplated  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. The  TFX  was  to  be  an  all-purpose 
plane,  capable  of  great  operational  flexi- 
bility in  the  performance  of  tactical  mis- 
sions with  a  unique  variable-geometry 
swept-wing  design  which  would  enable 
the  plane  to  operate  at  high  supersonic 
speeds  as  well  as  low  subsonic  speedic. 
It  was  designed  to  be  used  by  the 
Air  Force  as  a  bomber,  fighter,  or  recon- 
naissance plane,  and  to  be  used  by  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  for  off-the-car- 
rier  and  air-to-air  combat  in  both  limited 
and  general  war. 

The  TFX  program  called  for  the  pro- 
duction of  over  1,700  planes,  of  which  235 
would  be  for  the  Navy.  The  cost  of  these 
planes  was  estimated  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  be  about  S6.5  billion. 

During  most  of  1962,  the  Boeing  Co. 
and  General  Dynamics  Corp.  actively  en- 
gaged in  a  competition — I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  design  competi- 
tion only,  what  is  often  referred  to  as  a 
"paper  competition"' — for  the  research, 
development,  and  production  contracts. 
On  three  successive  occasions  in  1962 
Boeing  was  recommended  by  the  military 
services  through  the  Source  Selection 
Boards  as  the  contractor.  Each  time  the 
civilian  Secretaries  ordered  both  compa- 
nies to  return  to  their  drawing  boards  to 
rework  their  proposals. 

In  November  1962  the  fourth  evalua- 
tion was  completed;  it  was  decided  by  the 
Board  that  the  Boeing  plane  could  be 
produced  for  $100  million  less  than  its 
competitor,  while  it  had  superior  opera- 
tional ca^Jabilitles  including  a  ferry 
range  of  over  1,000  miles  more  than  the 
General  Dynamics  design,  a  bomb  carry- 
ing capability  more  than  50  percent 
larger  and  other  features  the  Tactical 
Air  Command  considered  of  great  ad- 
vantage. 

Again  the  civilian  Secretaries  con- 
sidered the  matter  and  on  November  24, 
1962,  reversing  all  recommendations,  an- 
nounced that  the  contract  would  go  to 
the  General  Dynamics  Corp. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  TFX,  called  the 
F-lll  A,  was  delivered  in  October  1964 
and  made  its  first  flight  in  December  of 
that  year.  The  Navy  received  its  ver- 
sion—called the  F-lllB— in  May  1965 
and  the  Strategic  Air  Command  received 
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its  fighter-  )omber  version — termed  the 
FB-111— in' July  1967.  All  versions  be- 
gan to  undfergo  test  and  use  in  combat. 
Three  werej  lost  in  Thailand  in  March 
1968  and  the  remainder  were  returned 
to  the  United  States.  An  F-lllA  crashed 
in  Nevada  and  42  were  grounded  in  May. 
In  August  there  was  a  ground  fatigue 
failure  during  test.  In  early  September 
all  combat  flights  were  suspended  and 
training  flights  were  restricted.  On  Sep- 
tember 23  there  was  an  additional  crash 
of  an  F-llM,  and  all  F-111  flights  were 
suspended.  T 

In  the  Meantime,  the  Congress  had 
denied  flsci  year  1969  fimding  for  the 
F-lllB,  and  the  British  Government  had 
canceled  itS|Order  for  the  F-lllK.  Secre- 
tary Clifford  called  for  a  cutback  in  the 
program  during  the  closing  months  of 
1968,  and  tJoday  the  program  is  but  a 
fraction  of  the  size  originally  proposed. 
Mr.  President.  I  dwell  on  the  TFX 
program  because  it  Is  a  classic  example 
of  the  "paijer  competition,"  where  no 
-testiBf  of  a  flyable  airplane  is  contem- 
-plated-  or  possible  until  long  after  the 
procuremen ;  contract  has  been  let.  The 
Nation  commits  itself  to  production  of  a 
weapons  system  purely  on  the  basis  of 
designs  submitted  and  representations 
made  by  prcspective  contractors. 

The  actio  1  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepresenI  atives  in  calling  attention  to 
these  huge  overruns  is  certainly  a  public 
service,  and  I  congratulate  especially  the 
Senator  froii  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxj«ire) 
and  his  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in 
Government}  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. Representative  Pike,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Stennis>.  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  public 
interest  has!  been  served  well  by  their 
rooting  out  iind  disclosing  these  facts. 

I  agree  with  my  colleagues  that  the 
Congress  must  get  more  information  and 
make  detail^  reviews  of  the  defense  pro- 
curement process.  For  that  reason  I  co- 
sponsored  aii  amendment  offered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Permsylvania,  added 
Isist  month  to  the  military  procurement 
bill  iS.  2546),  which  would  set  up  a 
systematic  t^arterly  contract  reporting 
mechanism,  and  would  give  the  General 
Accounting  bflQce  authority  to  audit  a 
contractor's  ibooks  and  subp>ena  his  rec- 
ords. 

But  I  am  concerned — and  I  know  they 
are,  too — abiut  the  root,  the  source,  of 
the  problem- 

I  ask:  Whfit  can  be  done  to  get  to  the 
cause — as  opposed  to  the  result — of  these 
vast  overruns? 

I  ask:  Is  the  answer  In  the  method  of 
procurement]  of  these  billion-dollar 
weapons  systems? 

I  ask:  Cap  competition  in  procure- 
ment— much  greater  competition  than 
presently  easts — help  to  eliminate  or 
ameliorate  these  problems? 

Last  year,  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  began  a  study  of  the 
effect  of  thej  Defense  Department  pro- 
curement pc^cies  on  competition  and 
concentration.  Our  interest  arose  out  of 
the  great  reduction  in  competition,  es- 
pecially in  tl*  area  of  large  weapons  sys- 
tems, over  the  last  several  years,  and  out 
of  the  increasing  economic  concentration 
within  the  defense  industry.   In  fiscal 


1968,  about  $44  billion,  almost  one  quar- 
ter of  the  entire  Federal  budget,  was 
spent  on  defense  procurement.  Only  13.4 
percent  of  military  contract  awards,  in 
terms  of  dollars,  was  awarded  on  a  for- 
mally advertised  competitive  basis  in 
fiscal  1967.  That  figure  in  itself  seems  ex- 
tremely low.  but  I  have  to  report  that  it 
dropped  11.5  percent  in  fiscal  1968.  Pro- 
curements of  a  single-service  nature  con- 
stituted 58  percent'  of  the  total,  in  terms 
of  dollars,  for  fiscal  1968.  These  figures 
show  a  record  low  for  competition  and  a 
record  high  for  single-service  procure- 
ment in  1968,  when  compared  with  the 
past  5  years.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly has  a  legitimate  interest  in  defense 
procurement. 

At  our  1986  hearings,  a  suggestion  for 
more  competition,  termed  "parallel  im- 
documented  development,"  was  made  by 
one  of  the  witnesses,  Dean  Ralph  C. 
Nash,  Jr..  of  the  National  Law  Center  at 
George  Washington  University.  I  regard 
this  proposal  as  being  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. 

Dean  Nash  called  for  competitive  award 
and  pricing  of  production  of  weapons  sys- 
tems on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  pro- 
totypes, instead  of  relying  on  paper 
studies,  theoretical  plans  and  elaborate 
proposals.  This  requires  sustaining  two 
or  more  contractors  well  into  the  period 
of  engineering  development. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  prototyping 
has  been  suggested  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment. In  1958  the  Rand  Corp.,  an  Air 
Force  contractor  then  and  now,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Air  Force  a  paper,  "Military 
Research  and  Development  Policies," 
containing  some  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  Dean  Nash's  recommenda- 
tion. The  authors.  Burton  H.  Klein,  W. 
H.  Meckling  and  E.  G.  Mesthene,  de- 
scribed "a  good  development  policy"  as 
one  which  frequently  would  include  hav- 
ing two  or  more  alternatives  and  would 
call  for  a  decision  only  after  initial  test 
data  showed  their  relative  merits.  Such 
a  policy,  they  said,  would  make  only  mod- 
est financial  commitments  to  a  specific 
configuration  until  test  results  are  avail- 
able. Likewise,  they  said,  a  good  develop- 
ment policy  would  require  that  equip- 
ment be  brought  to  a  test  as  early  as 
possible  at  each  stage  of  a  development 
program. 

During  the  TFX  procurement  in  1963, 
when  the  contract  had  been  awarded  to 
General  Dynamics  Corp..  Boeing  offered 
to  prototype  additional  planes  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  and  cost  evaluation. 
Boeing  actually  submitted  a  figure  of  $105 
million  each  for  two  additional  planes — 
one  of  the  Navy  type  and  one  of  the  Air 
Force  type — so  that  a  demonstration 
could  be  performed  for  both  services.  The 
proposal  was  not  accepted. 

In  1963,  Rand  Corp.  submitted  to  the 
Air  Force  a  memorandum  entitled  "The 
Role  of  Prototypes  in  Development 
(U)."  The  authors  of  this  paper  were 
Burton  H.  Klein,  T.  K.  Glerman,  Jr.,  and 
G.  H.  Shubert.  The  paper  reviewed  thor- 
oughly the  desirability  of  prototyping 
aircrafts  during  the  course  of  develop- 
ment. In  using  the  term  "prototype"  the 
authors  referred  to  a  vehicle  or  com- 
ponent, the  primary  purpose  of  which  is 


to  test  a  design  concept  and  to  obtain 
the  information  necessary  for  making 
sound  decisions  on  weapons  systems  de- 
velopment. I  prefer  this  usage,  but  i 
point  out  that  in  some  cases  the  term 
•prototype"  simply  refers  to  the  first 
production  item  off  the  production  line. 
In  examining  alternative  procurement 
techniques,  the  Rand  study  called  atten- 
tion to  the  "development-production" 
approach,  which  called  for  large,  early 
financial  commitments,  based  on  design 
competitions,  with  large  production  con- 
tracts awarded  at  the  conclusion  of 
design  competitions.  An  example  of  this 
type  of  approach  used  at  the  Pentagon 
in  recent  years  is  the  "total  package" 
procurement  concept.  Rand  listed  cer- 
tain inherent  disadvantages  to  this 
system : 

First.  The  strategic  imcertainty  of 
military  hardware  should  not  be  dis- 
regarded— expensive  and  Important  mis- 
takes can  be  made  in  judging  enemy 
capabilities  5  to  10  years  hence;  second, 
predicting  the  course  of  technology  is 
difficult  and  imcertain;  third,  the  cost 
uncertainties  of  this  approach  raises 
question  marks — making  major  deci- 
sions at  a  time  when  only  design  studies 
are  available  may  not  lead  to  the  desired 
cost  result. 

On  the  other  hand,  Rand  favored  the 
"expedited-prototype"  approach,  which 
would  put  airplanes  and  subsystems  very 
quickly  into  test,  before  big  money  deci- 
sions are  made.  Rand  argued  that  with 
this  approach  it  is  possible,  for  a  given 
sum  of  money,  to  have  more  programs 
underway  at  any  given  time  Eind  thus 
possible  to  cover  a  wider  range  of  stra- 
tegic contingencies. 

So  far  as  the  problem  of  technological 
obsolescence  is  concerned,  prototype  pro- 
grams obviously  can  provide  a  hedge 
against  this  kind  of  uncertainty.  If  there 
are  several  alternative  aircraft  to  per- 
form an  anticipated  mission  or  group  of 
missions,  there  is  a  higher  probability  of 
achieving  the  desired  capability.  Finally, 
Rand  pointed  out  that  the  prototype  ap- 
proach promised  an  efficient  and  rela- 
tively economical  method  of  determining 
what  is  being  bought. 

Rand  concluded  its  study  with  the  flat 
statement  that  it  had  been  unable  to  find 
consistent  support  for  the  advantages 
claimed  for  the  "development-produc- 
tion" method  of  procurement,  where- 
as the  "expedited-prototype"  method 
seemed  to  offer  substantial  practical 
advantages.  It  appears  that  not  a  great 
deal  of  attention  was  given  to  the  Rand 
study. 

Following  our  hearings  in  1968,  I  sug- 
gested to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Elmer  Staats.  that  he 
and  his  staff  evaluate  parallel  undocu- 
mented development  as  a  method  of  pro- 
curement. I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the 
Senate  that  the  Comptroller  and  liis 
staff  made  a  most  thorough  investiga- 
tion. More  than  80  persons  were  inter- 
viewed in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
including  the  military  services,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  NASA,  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology,  at  a  con- 
siderable number  of  military  contractors 
and  universities  and  at  the  Rand  Corp. 
In  an  Antitrust  Subcommittee  hearing 
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on  July  14, 1969,  the  Comptroller  General 
presented  his  report  to  the  Congress, 
■Evaluation  of  Two  Proposed  Methods 
for  Enhancing  Competition  in  Weapons 
Systems  Procurement". 

In  his  report,  the  Comptroller  General 
described  parallel  undocumented  de- 
velopment as  having  three  elements: 
First,  it  requires  competitive  engage- 
ment to  be  sustained  through  further, 
more  substantive  stages  of  development, 
second,  contractor  selection  would  be 
based  on  demonstrated  performance  of 
hardware,  and  third,  most  Government- 
purposed  documentation  would  be  de- 
ferred until  the  winning  contractor  is 
selected. 

To  understand  this  proposal,  one  must 
be  aware  that,  at  present,  most  new 
weapons  systems  are  taken  through 
two  phases — concept  formulation  and 
contract  definition.  These  are  work 
frames  designed  to  be  logical  networks  of 
planning  events.  Each  event  in  each  net- 
work is  intended  to  be  derived  from  and 
conditional  upon  success  of  its  prede- 
cessor. 

Weapons  systems  or  other  technologi- 
cal hardware,  expected  to  cost  $25  mil- 
lion or  more  in  R.  &  D.  costs,  or  $100  mil- 
lion or  more  in  total  production  costs, 
generally  are  studied  throughout  both 
stages.  The  winning  contractor  is  se- 
leted  at  the  end  of  contract  definition. 

The  Comptroller  General  pointed  out 
that  the  end  products  of  contract  defini- 
tion studies  have  often  been  more  specu- 
lative than  substantive.  They  are  usually 
a  set  of  performance  specifications, 
models  and  mock-ups,  technical  and 
management  plans  and  briefings  of 
source  selection  officials.  It  is  important 
to  note,  however,  that  at  the  end  of  con- 
tract definition  the  decision  is  made 
whether  or  not  to  proceed  into  engineer- 
ing development  and  which  contractor  is 
to  be  the  winner  for  that  phase.  The 
same  contractor  often  gets  the  produc- 
tion award,  which  follows,  frequently  for 
a  huge  dollar  figure.  The  performance 
specifications,  target  prices  and  deUvery 
schedules  are  spelled  out  in  the  contract 
signed  at  the  end  of  contract  definition. 
The  winning  contractor  is  thus  elected 
the  sole-source  for  follow-on  production. 

These  processes  are  what  I  already 
have  referred  to  as  "paper  competition." 
The  proponents  of  parallel  undocu- 
mented development  contend  that  com- 
petition should  be  sustained  further  into 
the  development  phase.  New  weapons 
systems  nearly  always  involve  technolog- 
ical advancement,  new  integration  of 
components,  or  novel  configurations. 
PiU"thermore,  it  is  a  practical  impossi- 
bility to  visualize  from  speculative  paper 
the  attributes  of  competing  designs — 
much  less  the  probable  cost — and  con- 
fidently pick  the  best  one.  The  logic  of 
deferring  such  a  grave  decision  until 
more  imknowns  are  resolved  seemed 
compelling  to  the  Comptroller  General. 

Events  of  the  last  10  years  have  shown 
us,  Mr.  President,  that  contractors  re- 
spond to  paper  competition  with  more 
paper:  Tons  of  data  and  drawings,  ele- 
gant representations,  sumptuous  bro- 
chures, and  other  displays.  Many  people 
feel  that  some  contractors  succeed  in 
buying  in  by  outdoing  the  others  with 
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allurements  of  superior  performance, 
lower  prices,  better  schedules,  and 
what  is  referred  to  throughout  the  in- 
dusti-y  as  gold  plating.  I  expect  that  some 
contractors  buy  in  inadvertently  because 
the  paper  exercise  provides  only  a  dim 
view  at  best  of  what  detailed  production 
drawings  or  test  articles  will  reveal.  A 
contractor's  promises  about  complicated 
hardware  that  has  never  been  built  are 
simply  not  verifiable  at  this  stage. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  indica- 
tions that  when  this  brief  but  very  lively 
contest  is  over,  the  winning  contractor's 
top  talent  is  sometimes  replied  by 
second  stringers  who  actually  carry 
through  the  contract.  This  gives  the  im- 
pression that  the  emphasis  now  is  on 
brochuremanship  and  not  on  quality  pro- 
duction. 

The  concept  of  imrallel  imdocumented 
development  has  as  an  essential  element 
the  creation  of  operable  prototypes,  or 
"flyaways,"  before  production  commit- 
ments are  made.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral pointed  out  that  this  element  is 
dependent  on  the  premise  that  there  can 
be  no  valid  assessment  of  performance, 
price,  or  reliability — much  less  confi- 
dence in  the  design — unless  physical  par- 
ticles are  demonstrated  and  tested. 

For  example,  a  new  Air  Force  fighter, 
tiie  F-15,  now  is  in  the  contract  definition 
stage.  It  has  not  been  prototyped,  it  has 
not  been  flown,  it  will  be  a  product  only 
of  paper  competition  unless  plans  are 
drastically  changed. 

Mr.  President.  I  v/ould  be  the  first  to 
agree  that  leadtime  in  weapons  acquisi- 
tion is  quite  important,  but  I  suggest  that 
this  factor  has  been  overemphasized  by 
those  who  are  opposed  to  prototyping. 
They  say  that  prototyping  takes  too 
much  time,  that  development  time  is  al- 
ready very  long  with  the  present  system. 
They  say  that  it  takes  time  to  build  sev- 
eral prototypes  and  to  test  them,  and  to 
redesign  when  improvements  are  sug- 
gested. 

I  I  suggest  that  the  time  element  may 
not  be  as  important  as  has  been  indi- 
cated in  the  past.  I  agree  with  those  who 
argue  that  the  military  services  some- 
times overstate  the  urgency  of  their  pro- 
grams. Urgency  in  development  probably 
is  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  the  cost 
overruns  of  recent  years.  As  a  result  of 
this  urgency,  the  technique  of  "concur- 
rency." that  is,  production  which  is  si- 
multaneous with  development,  h&s  been 
used.  One  element  of  concurrency  is  the 
element  of  telescoping  development 
planning.  This  brings  about  the  paral- 
leling of  planning  events,  even  though 
many  knowledgeable  authorities  indicate 
that  these  planning  events  are  best  con- 
ducted in  sequence.  Telescoping  brings 
about  the  shortcutting  of  such  events  as 
component  reliability  tests,  environmen- 
tal tests,  and  other  qualifying  steps. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  those  who 
suggest  that  time  might  be  saved  by  pro- 
totyping because  proven  hardware  boosts 
corvfidence  in  the  design  of  a  weapons 
system.  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  it 
argued  that  when  a  design  h&s  been  ap- 
proved, production  commitments  can  be 
made  with  a  greater  confidence  that 
substantial  design  changes  will  not  ap- 
pear later  to  cause  further  delays. 


It  is  argued  In  the  Pentagon  that  pro- 
tot5T>es  are  very  costly.  High-priced  con- 
tractor and  Goverrunent  staffs  must 
stand  by  while  prototypes  are  tested  and 
evaluated.  Fears  are  expressed  that  the 
testing  which  is  involved  in  prototyping 
may  add  as  much  as  a  year  or  even  more 
to  the  development  time.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  agree  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral that  if  a  billion-dollar  failure  can 
be  avoided  by  the  early  test  of  hardware, 
the  cost  of  prototyping  is  not  significant. 

If  a  concept  is  poor  and  is  canceled  out 
as  a  result  of  prototyping,  this  is  much 
less  expensive  at  this  stage  than  it  would 
be  after  contracts  are  signed,  produc- 
tion lines  are  set  up  and  the  time  of 
initial  operational  capability  has 
arrived. 

Furthermore,  I  suggest  that  the  cost  of 
a  product  is  going  to  be  much  more  visi- 
ble after  prototyping  than  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  at  the  end  of  the  present  con- 
tract definition  phase.  I  believe  that  this 
is  probably  one  reason  why  we  have  ex- 
perienced these  huge  cost  overruns.  Very 
probably,  there  has  been  some  rather 
tenuous  cost-estimating  in  the  contract 
definition  phase  as  we  know  it. 

Mr.  President,  if  two  contractors  were 
undertaking  the  design  of  a  system, 
working  in  a  competitive  environment, 
building  prototypes,  knowing  that  only 
one  would  be  awarded  the  ultimate  con- 
tract for  the  manufacture  of  the  system. 
I  believe  this  would  provide  the  strong - 
e.'it  possible  inducement  to  design  a  sys- 
tem that  is  economical  to  manufacture 
and  to  operate.  I  believe  that  this  com- 
petition would  be  good  for  the  military 
and  good  for  the  taxpayers. 

During  our  hearings,  representatives 
of  the  Comptroller  General  gave  the 
opinion  that  prototyping  major  subsys- 
tems would  have  caused  cost  reduction  on 
the  C-5A.  The  Cheyenne  helicopter — 
now  canceled — they  said,  could  have  been 
a  parallel  development  with  two  proto- 
types produced  by  competing  contractors. 
The  Comptroller  General's  staff  felt  that 
this  would  have  given  greater  visibility  as 
to  costs — and  the  cost  estimates  would 
have  been  more  valid.  They  felt  also  that 
it  would  probably  have  been  useful  to 
prototype  the  TFX.  where  production 
costs  have  been  quite  high  compared  to 
development  costs. 

Certainly  I  agree  that  "fiy-before-you- 
buy  '  makes  sense.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  there  is  any  weapons  system,  except 
perhaps  a  space  vehicle,  that  is  so  expen- 
sive that  prototyping  would  not  be  a  wise 
technique  to  use.  I  suspect  that  the  pro- 
curement people  are  concerned  about 
obtaining  funds  from  Congress  for 
prototyping,  which  does  admittedly  in- 
volve paying  for  something  you  will  never 
use.  But  I  suggest  that  Congress  in  the 
future  will  be  rr.ore  observant  with  re- 
spect to  the  early  contract  phases  of  im- 
portant Vi^eapons  systems.  "The  action  last 
month  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Permsylvania  is  evidence  of 
this  development. 

Essential  to  the  concept  of  parallel  un- 
documented development  is  the  idea  that 
Government-purposed  documentation  is 
expensive  and  iiihibits  parallel  develop- 
ment of  hardware.  Elimination  of  this 
could  balance  the  cost  of  prototyping. 
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Austere  devtelopment — that  is.  develop- 
ment that  shortcuts  or  bypasses  institu- 
tionalized procedures  and  formalities  and 
requires  documentation  later  of  the  win- 
ner's product  only  would  be  used.  The 
Comptroller  General's  investigation  of 
this  aspect  turned  up  no  hard  informa- 
tion as  to  how  much  money  could  be 
saved  by  auftere  documentation.  But  es- 
timates are  that  20  percent  of  develop- 
ment costs  t;ould  be  saved  if  such  doc- 
umentation were  not  required.  There  is 
no  doubt  titat  the  present  documenta- 
tion techniques  substantially  increases 
the  cost  of  developments. 

I  think  alao  these  documentation  tech- 
niques tend  to  slow  down  the  develop- 
ment period.  It  is  very  interesting  that 
Lockheed  developed  and  delivered  the 
U-2  plBJie,  which  became  perhaps  the 
world's  most;  famous  surveillance  air- 
craft, wlthiri  90  days  after  development 
was  initiate^.  I  understand  that  General 
Dynamics  d^eloped  its  Charger  aircraft 
on  a  relatively  undocumented  basis. 
-  using.  ^nJy  corporate  funds.  Testimony 
-also. indicated  that  the  French  develop 
aircraft  in  this  manner. 

Those  wha  propose  prototyping  on  a 
relatively  ufidocumented  basis,  argue 
that  there  i$  a  great  deal  of  waste  in 
early  data  about  procurement,  mainte- 
nance, suppcjrt,  training,  and  other  fac- 
tors, becausa  the  final  system  is  not  yet 
visible  and  t|ie  design  changes  are  prac- 
tically certain  to  occur. 

It  was  brt)ught  out  in  our  hearings 
that  the  Raiid  Corp..  and  some  people  in 
industry  feel  very  strongly  that  with  aus- 
tere development  the  costs  would  go 
down  and  research  and  development 
would  be  in  proved  enormously.  There 
would  be  a  freer  climate  for  design  ap- 
proaches, foi'  innovations,  so  that  the 
contractors  \?ould  feel  challenged  to  do 
their  best.  A  witness  from  the  General 
Accounting  OfQce  pointed  out  that  the 
whole  competition  would  be  much  live- 
lier under  aq  imrestricted  research  and 
development  climate  where  each  con- 
tractor is  wqrking  imder  broad  general 
specification^  rather  than  under  requests 
for  proposal^  which  are  extremely  de- 
tailed. He  pointed  out  that  the  RFP  for 
the  P-15  aircraft  totals  about  2,500  pages, 
a  fantastic  amount  of  detail. 

It  is  arguecl  that  good  engineers  design 
for  maintenamce  reliability  and  opera- 
bility.  and  that  documentation  during 
the  development  stage  simply  diverts 
them  from  tie  central  job  of  develop- 
ment. 

Also,  the  C  Government  staff  presently 
assigned  to  a  contractor's  plants  during 
the  developm  !nt  stage  could  be  substan- 
tially reduce<  if  austere  documentation 
were  the  ruld.  The  contractor's  liaison 
staff  can  be  reduced  or  even  eliminated — 
some  of  those  interviewed  by  the  Comp- 
troller Generi,rs  staff  estimated  the  liai- 
son ratio  as  high  as  5  to  1.  In  investigat- 
ing prototype  in  France,  the  Rand  Corp.. 
learned  that  Dassault,  which  developed 
and  produced  the  Mirage  aircraft,  pro- 
duced a  protcjtype  of  the  Mirage  in.  re- 
garded by  so^e  as  the  best  fighter  in 
the  world,  with  14  engineers  and  drafts- 
men, plus  70  nhop  fabricators.  The  mili- 
tary projects  staff  at  Dassault  consists 
of  only  five  t>  20  people. 


Instead  of  restricting  developers  with 
detailed  design  specifications,  those  who 
favor  austerity  argue  that  the  developers 
should  be  given  performance  require- 
ments only  and  should  be  allowed  free 
rein  to  try  new  approaches,  find  novel 
solutions,  and  perhaps  accomplish  tech- 
nological breakthroughs.  In  other  words, 
stimulate  creative  people  to  create, 
rather  than  disparage  their  interest  and 
imagination  with  onerous  detailed  in- 
structions. Let  them  see  what  they  are 
developing:  A  prototype  is  a  much  better 
energizer  of  innovation  and  advance- 
ment than  designs  on  paper. 

In  March  1969  the  Assistant  Secretary 
«f  the  Navy,  Robert  A.  Frosch,  discussed 
the  question  of  docimientatlon  in  a 
speech.  He  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  vast 
waste  of  time  and  effort  to  consider 
maintainability,  reliability,  and  operabil- 
ity  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  proc- 
ess. To  have  a  complete  plan  for  the 
logistics  of  the  maintenance  of  a  ship 
that  has  not  yet  been  designed  is  ridicu- 
lous, according  to  Secretary  Frosch.  He 
referred  to  ovemms  in  expenditures 
generated  by  a  complete  maintenance 
and  reliability  plan  for  what  was  no 
longer  the  design  and  had  not  been  the 
design — of  a  weapons  system — for  3 
months. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  atten- 
tion be  given  to  the  elimination  of  plans 
of  this  type. 

The  Comptroller  General  concluded 
his  study  with  support  of  parallel  un- 
documented development  as  an  acquisi- 
tion strategy  for  advanced  weapons  sys- 
tems,   and   other   military   hard   goods 
which  first,  seek  substantial  innovation, 
second,  are  to  be  produced  in  quantity, 
and  third,  have  a  low  or  moderate  ratio 
of  development  to  total  acquisition  cost. 
He  stated  these  reasons  for  favoring 
this  concept:  First,  rival  performance  of 
physical  hardware  can  be  tested  and 
compared    before    the    production    go- 
ahead  decision  is  made.  Second,  the  over- 
run  problem  should  diminish  because 
contractors  would  not  be  forced  to  price 
out  manufacturing  costs  before  critical 
unknowns  have  been  dispelled.  Third 
two  or  more  design  responses  to  mission 
requirements  can  be  appraised.  Fourth, 
it  should  be  easier  to  back  away  from 
doubtful  design  concepts  before  heavy 
investments  are  sunk  in  them.  Fifth,  it 
provides  flexibility  to  respond  to  new 
technology  and  the  design  can  be  re- 
vised or  cancelled  before  Government 
and    contractor    are    over    committed. 
Sixth,  there  should  be  stimuli  to  creativ- 
ity at  work  in  which  more  innovations 
may  be  achieved.  Seventh,  the  competi- 
tion would  tend  to  stimulate  the  market- 
place; contractors  would  seek  to  excel  in 
manufacturing  economies  and  achieve 
superior  reliability,  maintainability,  and 
operating  cost  effectiveness  in  their  com- 
peting products. 

Mr.  President,  the  Comptroller  General 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
programs  now  in  early  development 
which  may  be  candidates  for  competitive 
prototyping  under  austere  conditions.  He 
mentions  the  F-15  fighter  aircraft,  the 
Subsonic  Cruise  Armed  Decoy  (SCAD), 
and  the  AX  close  support  aircraft.  I  have 


sent  a  copy  of  the  Comptroller  General's 
report  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  both  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  and  have 
asked  that  these  committees  give  con- 
sideration in  particular  to  this  recom- 
mendation. I  do  not  suggest  that  my 
judgment  or  the  Comptroller  General's 
judgment  on  this  be  considered  as  au- 
thoritative, although  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Comptroller  General's 
staff  interviewed  a  great  many  people 
who  are  quite  knowledgeable  in  the  area 
before  he  came  to  his  conclusion. 

I  think  that  If  the  situation  is  unclear, 
these  committees  may  wish  to  obtain  a 
judgment  from  independent  and  qualified 
experts.  The  Comptroller  General  sug- 
gested that  experts  from  the  OCQce  of 
Science  and  Technology  or  experts  re- 
ferred to  the  committees  or  to  individual 
members  by  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  might  provide  valuable  and 
knowledgeable  judgments  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  commend  this  point  of  view  to  the 
committees  and  their  members. 

It  appears  that  during  the  next  10 
years  a  total  of  perhaps  $17  billion  may 
be  spent  on  procurement  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  F-15.  About  700 
planes  currently  are  plarmed. 

The  Comptroller  General  testified  that 
he  understood  that  the  proposal  made  by 
Rand  Corp.,  last  year  for  prototyping  the 
F-15  has  not  been  accepted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  He  did  not  know 
how  much  detailed  consideration  was 
given  to  this  recommendation,  nor  do  I 
know.  I  would  hope,  however,  that  fur- 
ther consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
possibility  of  prototyping  this  most  im- 
portant aircraft  in  view  of  the  huge  sums 
involved  over  a  long  period  of  time.  I  can 
understand  how  there  would  be  substan- 
tial costs,  in  terms  of  development,  which 
would  have  to  be  financed  if  this  pro- 
posal were  adopted.  Over  the  long  term, 
however? substantial  sums  might  be  saved 
and  a  superior  performance  for  this  air- 
craft might  be  gained  if  there  were  a  pro- 
totyping technique  used  now.  Add  to  this 
the  possibility  of  prototyping  with  only 
austere  documentation,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  a  real  possibility  of  do- 
ing the  Nation  an  important  service. 

I  Invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Comptroller  General  has  suggested  that 
prototyping  is  useful  where  there  is  a 
low-to-moderate  ratio  of  development 
costs  to  total  cost.  He  cited,  as  an  ex- 
ample, a  weapon,  such  as  an  advanced 
fighter  aircraft,  that  will  be  needed  in 
substar*^*-'!  quantity  over  a  period  of 
years  and  will  remain  in  the  defense  in- 
ventory 15  to  20  years  or  more.  He  said 
to  us: 

Life  cycle  costs  are  the  ones  that  really 
count.  Competition  on  performance  and  price 
during  development  can  affect  billions  of 
dollars  of  future  outlays.  But  If  competition 
is  absent  In  Initial  development,  it  Is  for- 
ever lost. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  from  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bills  that  a  harder  look  at  the  De- 
fense Department  budget  and  in  partic- 
ular at  the  sums  being  allocated  for  the 
purchase  of  weapons  systems  is  now  ac- 
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cepted.  I  believe  that  in  the  post-Viet- 
nam period,  which  we  hope  is  not  far 
away,  defense  costs  can  be  cut  without 
damaging  the  national  security.  If  we  do 
not  find  ways  to  do  that,  the  Defense 
budget  can  rise  to  more  thai-  $100  billion 
during  the  next  few  years. 

Prototyping,  then,  and  in  particular 
the  concept  of  parallel  undocumented 
development,  can  contribute  to  the  na- 
tional security  and  welfare.  If  we  can 
reduce  the  military  budget,  and  add  the 
billions  we  should  save  by  this  process 
to  our  expenditures  for  our  domestic  pro- 
grams— transportation,  housing,  pollu- 
tion, and  many  others— we  will  have 
taken,  indeed,  a  giant  step  for  mankind. 


SENATOR    EVERETT    McKINLEY 
DIRKSEN 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  our 
hearts  are  a  little  empty  today  as  we 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  Sena- 
tors and  truly  great  Americans  who  ever 
graced  this  Chamber  with  his  presence. 
Everett  Dlrksen.  as  much  as  anything, 
was  a  Senatoi  's  Senator  and  as  such  was 
respected  by  everyone  who  met  him. 
Senator  Dlrksen  "s  mark  on  history  will 
be  recorded  not  so  much  for  his  stand  as 
an  unfiinching  Republican  leader,  but 
as  a  man  who  was  able  to  see  needs  and 
fulfill  them,  see  trends  and  interpret 
them,  see  humor  in  serious  problems  and 
lighten  our  load  with  his  quick  smile  and 
ready  wit.  As  a  politician,  he  was  with- 
out peer.  But  I  think  what  endeared  him 
to  most  of  us  was  his  humanity,  his  gen- 
tleness, and  his  everlasting  spirit.  The 
Senate  vdll  not  be  the  same  without  him 
because  no  one  can  fill  his  shoes.  To 
many  of  us,  Everett  Dlrksen  symbolized 
what  is  great  about  the  U.S.  Senate.  He 
had  the  affection  of  his  fellow  Senators 
and  the  admiration  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  last  page  has  been  turned  in 
one  of  the  imique  chapters  of  American 
political  history.  I  fear  we  will  not  see 
his  equal  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CANCER  CON- 
GRESS  TO   MEET   IN   HOUSTON 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  10th  International  Cancer  Congress, 
to  take  place  in  Houston,  Tex.,  in  May 
1970.  The  congress  is  sponsored  by  the 
International  Union  Against  Cancer,  a 
nongovernmental  voluntary  organization 
dedicated  to  control  of  cancer.  Seventy 
nations  are  represented  in  the  Interna- 
tional Union. 

Its  hosts  in  Houston  next  May  will  be 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
the  University  of  Texas  M.  D.  Anderson 
Hospital  &  Tumor  Institute. 

This  meeting  of  research  and  cancer 
control  organizations  from  all  over  the 
world  will  bring  together  the  world's 
knowledge  on  the  causes  and  treatment 
of  this  still  unconquered  threat  to  human 
life.  It  win  also  afford  a  perspective  on 
the  avenues  of  further  investigation  that 
are  most  promising  in  leading  to  cure  and 
prevention  of  this  disease. 

The  choice  of  the  M.  D.  Anderson  Hos- 
pital &  Tumor  Institute  as  a  host  to  the 
Congress  is  highly  appropriate. 


While  the  hospital  Is  devoted  to  care 
of  cancer  patients,  the  institute  is  de- 
voted to  basic  medical  research  and  med- 
ical education.  Its  current  clinical  inves- 
tigations seek  the  cause  of  cancer.  Its 
diagnosis,  and  the  effect  of  various  treat- 
ments. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health,  I  look  forward  to  the  session  of 
the  Tenth  International  Cancer  Congress 
and  its  conclusions.  The  war  against 
cancer  is  one  of  the  great  imfinished 
wars  of  medical  science.  To  find  the 
means  of  controlling  cancer  deserves  to 
be  one  of  the  goals  of  the  decade  of  the 
1970's,  and  it  is  not  a  goal  only  €or  Amer- 
icans, but  for  all  mankind. 


SENATOR  EVERETT  McKINLEY 
DIRKSEN 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  our  fiags 
are  at  half  staff  for  a  great  American  and 
a  great  public  servant.  I  dare  say  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  lost  one 
of  its  all-time  favorites  with  the  death 
of  Everett  McKinley  Dlrksen.  Commen- 
tators are  recalling  that  Senator  Dirksen, 
who  often  allowed  as  how  he  had  aspired 
to  a  career  as  an  actor,  provided  a  d£ish 
of  theatrics  to  the  national  capital  scene. 
Indeed,  he  did,  and  he  was  probably 
more  beloved  for  doing  so. 

To  those  of  us  who  worked  with  Ev 
Dirksen,  however,  there  is  much  more 
to  remember  than  his  fiamboyant  elo- 
quence. It  masked  but  could  not  hide  a 
serious  dedication  to  this  coimtry  and  its 
people.  It  was  the  finishing  touch  to  a 
thorough  and  wily  knowledge  of  parlia- 
mentary maneuver — a  skill  in  which  Ev 
Dirksen  was  unmatched. 

Senator  Dirksen  was  not  without 
honors,  of  course.  As  the  leader  of  his 
party  in  the  Senate,  he  proved  an  able, 
articulate  spokesman  and  a  capable 
tactician.  We  who  live  on  the  other  side 
of  the  political  fence,  however,  remember 
well  that  Ev  Dirksen 's  philosophy  could 
not  abide  blind  opposition  for  opposi- 
tion's sake.  We  can  recall  that  his  word 
was  his  bond  and  that  his  graciousness 
was  as  great  in  defeat  as  it  was  in  victory. 
And  we  know  well  that  one  never  dared 
coimt  him  out  imtU  all  the  votes  were  in, 
for  he  was  tenacious,  adaptable,  con- 
vincing, and  persuasive. 

Ev  Dirksen's  passing  is  hard  to  believe 
and  harder  to  accept.  It  will  be  diflBcult  to 
replace  him  and.  no  doubt,  impossible 
to  do  so  in  kind.  This  great  Capitol  itself 
has  taken  on  a  new  historical  presence 
and  will  echo  the  distinctive  voice  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Americans  from  this  day  on. 

Ev  Dirksen's  passing,  then.  Is  like  a 
death  in  the  farnily,  for  the  Senate  and 
for  the  entire  coimtry.  With  my  col- 
leagues, I  mourn  his  loss,  and  pxartlcu- 
larly  grieve  for  his  widow  and  his 
daughter,  the  wife  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 


supporting  a  national  ban  on  the  use  of 
DDT  and  related  persistCTit  chemical 
pesticides.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  league's  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
The     Izaak    Walton     Lkagtti:     of    America 

Resolution  Calling  for  a  Ban  on  DDT 

Whereas,  the  use  of  DDT  and  like  per- 
sistent chemical  jjestlcldes  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  most  forms  of  life  and  seriously 
threaten  the  quality  of  the  environment:  and 

Whereas,  other  pesticides  and  control  meas- 
ures have  been  and  are  being  developed 
which  do  not  have  such  effects; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  reeolved,  by  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  In  convention 
assembled  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  this  10th 
day  of  July  1969,  that  it  supports  enactment 
of  legislation  to  ban  the  use  of  DDT  and  like 
persistent  chemical  pesticides. 


ANOTHER  CALL  FOR  A  BAN  ON  DDT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
47th  convention  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America  this  summer  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  the  league  delegates 
unanimously     approved     a     resolution 


UCLA  POLKLIPE  CENTER  ENDORSES 
S.  1591 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  have  stated  on  numerous  other  occa- 
sions this  year,  I  feel  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  rich  and  varied  folk  culture 
is  a  matter  of  great  urgency.  Last  spring, 
I  introduced  S.  1591,  a  bill  to  create  an 
American  Folklife  Foundation  which 
would  be  charged  with  preserving  this 
valuable  heritage. 

Recently.  I  received  an  endorsement  of 
this  proposal  from  Mr.  Wayland  D. 
Hand,  who  is  the  director  of  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Comparative  Folklore 
and  Mythology  at  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia at  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Wayland  D. 
Hand,  dated  August  5,  1969.  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

XjNivERsrrT  or  Calitornia, 

Los  Angeles, 
Los  Angeles,  Calil..  August  5,  1969. 
Senator  Ralph  Yaeborouch. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarboeough:  I  should  like 
to  give  my  wholehearted  support  to  you  in 
your  efforts  to  create  The  American  Folklife 
Foundation,  as  provided  in  S.   1591. 

Your  statement  on  the  need  for  The  Amer- 
ican Folklife  Foundation,  as  contained  in 
the  Congressional  Record  under  date  of 
Thursday,  March  20.  1969.  Is  admirable  In- 
deed and  I  compliment  you  on  the  fine  per- 
ception you  have  shown  and  the  means  you 
set  forth  for  the  conservation  and  study  of 
America's  wonderful  folklore  heritage. 

I  am  sure  that  the  professional  folklorlsts 
throughout    the   country    will    rally    behind 
you.  and  If  there  Is  anything  I  can  do  to 
help,  please  let  me  know. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Wayland  D.  Hand. 

Director. 


SENATOR  EVERETT  McKINLEY 
DIRKSEN 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
whole  world  was  shocked  into  sadness 
Sunday  by  the  unexpected  death  of  TJS. 
Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dlrksen. 

For  the  whole  world  had  a  deep  af- 
fection for  this  great  orator — this  "old- 
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fashioned  American"  as  he  liked  to  call 
himself — distinguished  statesman  as  we 
knew  him^-and  the  stanch  friend  it 
was  a  privilege  to  possess  through  these 
19  years  of  his  and  my  Senate  service. 

With  th^  Dirksen  eloquence  absent 
from  this  Chamber,  the  Senate  cannot 
be  the  sama.  And  we  shall  miss  his  price- 
less wit  and]  wisdom. 

His  WM  al  voice  to  charm,  speaking  out 
of  a  heart  jof  courage  and  compassion. 
His  was  a  kjndness  to  encours^e  the  am- 
bitious— to  understand  and  assist  the 
weak — and  !not  desert  them. 

His  was  9  senatorial  wisdom  geared  to 
the  securiti  of  his  country  that  he  had 
served  in  uniform.  His  was  a  gift  to  con- 
tribute com|nonsense  to  a  worried  land — 
a  land  that  [loved  him  personally  regard- 
less of  party. 

Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  believed — 
as  he  said-tin  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence a(nd  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Statps. 

He  undeilstood  the  challenges  of  our 
changing  tines — and  he  met  them.  He 
coiwJL  talk  iown  the  high  and  haughty, 
and  he  could  speak  up  for  the  underdog. 

Great  legislation  of  our  time,  more 
often  thanjnot,  owed  its  enactment  to 
the  patriotic  commitment  of  this  man. 

Each  of  is  has  a  precious  memory  of 
his  helpfulness.  An  aisle  might  divide  us 
on  issues,  but  no  aisle  divided  the  innate 
decency  of  ihis  man — always  the  gentle- 
man— ever  the  friend. 

Many  voices  in  many  tongues  will 
speak  the  eulogy  of  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen,  aim  history  will  write  the  epi- 
taph for  thifi  powerful  figure  of  his  times. 

So — humply — we  shall  speak  of  him 
as  an  old-fashioned  American,  with  a 
love  of  family  that  inspired  decency,  a 
love  of  country  that  inspired  dedica- 
tion, grateful  for  freedoms  blessings — 
concerned  tjiat  these  blessings  might  be 
preserved  aid  shared  by  all — an  able  ad- 
vocate of  tie  American  dream  and  the 
American  destiny. 

Out  of  our  hearts  we  speak  our  sym- 
pathy to  his  dear  ones — those  who  had 
the  special!  fortune  intimately  to  love 
him — and  intensely  to  be  loved  by  this 
good  man. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  SHOULD  GRASP 
THIS  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
ACHIEVB  PEACE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  the 
decision  to  agree  to  a  3-day  cease-fire  in 
Vietnam  to] mark  Ho  Chi  Minh's  death 
offers  President  Nixon  a  new  opportunity 
to  make  a  fresh  begirming  toward  bring- 
ing about  peace.  He  missed  that  oppor- 
tunity when  he  took  ofBce  this  last  Jan- 
uary. Now,  [the  death  of  President  Ho 
Chi  Minh,  ^Ith  its  incalculable  impact 
on  North  Vietnam,  gives  him  an  unex- 
pected opportunity  to  hasten  peace  In 
Vietnam  and  to  enable  us  to  withdraw 
our  Armed  Forces.  The  VC  announced  a 
cease-fire  ciiring  a  period  of  3  days.  I 
propose  thak  President  Nixon  announce 
that  we  Amejricans  not  only  favor  a  cease- 
fire for  3  dajs  but  propose  that  both  sides 
stop  all  cnensive  action  and  that  we 
have  a  cease-fire  throughout  the  entire 
month  of  September.  Thieu  and  Ky  who 
could  not  remain  in  control  in  Saigon 


without  the  support  of  our  Armed  Forces 
will  oppose  this.  Their  militarist  regime 
represents  but  20  percent  of  the  entire 
population  of  South  Vietnam.  President 
Nixon  should  not  let  this  milittirlst  tail 
wag  the  dog. 

During  this  period  of  mourning,  U.S. 
commanders  in  South  Vietnam  have  been 
ordered  to  fall  back  to  defensive  positions 
where  this  is  feasible,  to  avoid  casualties 
and  to  withhold '  support  from  South 
Vietnamese  troops.  By  announcing  that 
this  cease-fire  will  continue  throughout 
September  and  perhaps  longer.  President 
Nixon  has  a  golden  opportunity  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  new  rulers  in  Hanoi  that 
the  United  States  sincerely  desires  an 
end  to  the  fighting  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  President  will  take 
advantage  of  this  new  chance  that  has 
been  opened  to  him  in  the  search  for 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

The  most  important  question  at  this 
time  is  not  what  happens  next  in  Hanoi, 
but  rather  what  occurs  here  in  Washing- 
ton. To  make  the  most  of  his  second 
chance  the  President  will  have  to  insti- 
gate changes  in  his  policy  of  troop  with- 
drawal and  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
Saigon  militarist  regime. 

Of  course,  the  Saigon  militarist  regime 
headed  by  Thieu  and  Ky  will  strenuously 
object  to  any  extension  of  the  cease-fire 
or  to  any  change  in  our  policy,  just  as 
they  originally  refused  to  accept  a  3-day 
cease-fire.  The  fact  is  that  these  tinhorn 
dictators  could  not  remain  in  power  for 
more  than  3  days  without  the  support  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  They  are  wjU  aware 
of  the  fact  that  once  there  is  peace  In 
Vietnam,  they  will  be  forced  to  flee  and 
to  join  their  unlisted  bank  accounts  in 
Hong  Kong  and  Switzerland. 

The  much  heralded  withdrawal  of  25,- 
000  troops  from  Vietnam  has  been  mov- 
ing at  slower  than  a  snail's  pace.  At  best, 
it  was  a  mere  token  gesture.  Our  total 
troop  level  in  Vietnam  is  now  only  about 
2,500  below  what  it  was  when  President 
Nixon  was  inaugurated  on  Januai-y  20. 
1969. 

Under  President  Nixon  as  our  com- 
mander in  chief,  at  this  time  we  are 
maintSMing  more  than  587.000  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam.  Thailand,  and 
offshore  from  Vietnam.  Furthermore, 
unfortunately,  from  January  20  to  Sep- 
tember 4,  1969,  61.159  Americans  have 
been  killed  and  wounded  in  combat.  At 
the  same  time  45,920  so-called  friendly 
forces — too  friendly  to  really  flght — of 
South  Vietnam  have  been  killed  and 
wounded. 

At  the  present  rate  of  withdrawal  a 
couple  of  hundred  of  years  could  elapse 
before  we  finally  withdraw  from  that 
ugly  civil  war  in  Vietnam.  The  adminis- 
tration policy  remains  one  of  talking 
withdrawal,  but  not  acting  on  it.  It  is 
obvious  that  Ambassador  Bunker,  who  is 
subservient  to  the  regime  of  Thieu  and 
Ky,  and  American  military  leaders  in 
Saigon,  have  been  successful  in  their  ef- 
forts to  slow  down  or  completely  halt  the 
pace  of  withdrawal. 

The  facts  are  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  not  really  applied  pressure 
to  Thieu  and  Ky  to  put  together  a  broad- 
based  regime  including  all  political 
elements  in  South  Vietnam.  On  the  con- 


trary, Thieu  recently  formed  a  new  re- 
gime remarkable  for  its  narrow  base  and 
lack  of  popular  appeal.  After  months  of 
talk  about  broadening  his  government 
during  which  he  was  unable  to  attract  a 
single  representative  of  any  forces  ex- 
cept the  military  clique  which  he  him- 
self represents.  Thieu  has  eased  out 
Prime  Minister  Huong  and  replaced  him 
with  yet  another  general  representing 
that  same  militarist  clique. 

If  there  is  ever  to  be  peace  in  Vietnam, 
it  must  be  based  on  compromise.  It  is 
clear  that  Thieu  will  not  move  In  that 
direction  unless  President  Nixon  compels 
him  to  do  so. 

Ho  Chi  Minh's  death  and  the  agreed- 
to  3-day  cease-fire  offer  the  President  a 
chance  to  break  the  deadlocked  Paris  ne- 
gotiations. It  is  anticipated  that  for  a 
period  of  from  6  to  8  weeks  there  will  be 
a  lull  in  VC  activity  while  Ho's  succes- 
sors form  a  new  government  and  estab- 
lish themselves  in  power.  While  it  is  too 
early  to  know  what  the  attitude  of  these 
men  will  be.  we  may  reasonably  hope 
that  they  will  be  less  intransigent  than 
Ho,  who  demanded  what  appeared  to  be 
unconditional  surrender  by  the  United 
States. 

If  the  administration  is  sincere  in  it« 
desire  to  end  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam and  to  withdraw  from  that  ugly 
war,  then  extending  the  3-day  cease- 
fire to  at  least  a  month  can  be  the  be- 
ginning of  that  effort.  We  have  nothing 
to  lose.  We  have  everything  to  gain. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL— XLV 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
threat  to  our  environment  from  the  con- 
tinued lose  of  persistent,  toxic  pesticides 
should  be  of  concern  to  every  Individual 
in  the  United  States. 

It  was  7  years  ago  that  Rachel  Carson 
first  brought  this  controversy  into  full 
public  view  when  she  warned  in  her 
book,  "Silent  Spring,"  that  the  world 
environment  would  quickly  become  de- 
spoiled by  pesticides  that  persist  and 
accumulate  in  the  environment.  How- 
ever, it  has  only  been  in  the  last  year 
that  public  pressures  have  finally 
brought  about  some  significant  action 
in  providing  improved  controls.  Since 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  when  Swe- 
den became  the  first  coimtry  to  ban  the 
use  of  DDT,  Denmark  and  the  States 
of  Michigan  and  Arizona  have  also  taken 
steps  to  ban  this  pesticide.  Many  other 
countries  and  States  of  our  Nation  are 
at  present  considering  measures  to  re- 
strict and  regulate  DDT  and  related  per- 
sistent pesticides. 

Citizens  of  New  Jersey  have  particu- 
lar reason  for  alarm.  This  summer,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  revealed 
that  Newark  Airport  and  McGuire  Air 
Force  Base  were  among  56  U.S.  military 
and  civilian  airports  which  have  received 
massive  applications  of  dieldrin,  a  pes- 
ticide 40  to  100  times  more  toxic  than 
DDT,  during  the  past  decade  to  safe- 
guard against  exotic  species  of  poten- 
tially harmful  insects  coming  into  the 
United  States  from  overseas. 

This  news  sparked  a  major  consena- 
tion  dispute  which  resulted  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  announcing  a 
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30-day  halt  to  all  its  pesticide  progrsmi 
pending  further  study.  After  the  expi- 
ration of  the  30-day  investigation,  the 
Department  annoimced  that  the  use  of 
certain  pesticides  would  be  restricted  in 
the  agency's  Federal-State  pesticide  con- 
trol programs.  However,  the  agency  un- 
fortunately decided  to  delay  action  on  its 
pest  control  programs  at  airports  and  is 
still  giving  the  matter  further  considera- 
tion. 

Two  articles  written  by  James  M.  Sta- 
ples, and  published  in  the  Newark,  N.J., 
Evening  News,  report  on  this  matter.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  together  with  an- 
other article  by  Mr.  Staples  reporting  on 
the  findings  of  a  2 -year  survey  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  which  revealed  the  presence  of 
DDT  in  584  of  590  samples  of  fish  taken 
from  45  rivers  and  lakes  across  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AcMrr  Pesticide  TJse  at  Newark, 

McGuire 

(By  James  M.  Staples) 

Newark  Airport  and  McGuire  Air  Force 
Base  are  among  56  U.S.  military  and  civilian 
airports  which  have  received  maselve  appli- 
cations of  dieldrin,  a  highly  toxic  pesticide, 
during  the  past  decade,  an  official  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  said  today. 
"The  latest  in  a  growing  niimber  of  na- 
tional controversies  over  continued  indis- 
criminate use  of  pesticides,  the  dieldrin 
revelation  brought  shocked  protests  from 
conservationists. 

An  AgrlcxUture  Department  spokesman  In 
Washington  said  the  new  dispute  has  brought 
a  temporary  halt  in  the  dieldrin  treatments 
around  airports,  pending  discussions  with 
"concerned  parties." 

He  said"  the'reasons  for  the  heavy  dieldrin 
dosages  are  to  safeguard  against  exotic  spe- 
cies of  potentially  harmful  insects  coming 
to  the  United  States  from  overseas,  and  acci- 
dental transfer  of  American  pests,  such  as  the 
Japanese  beetle,  abroad  or  elsewhere  in  this 
country. 

Like  DDT,  dieldrin  retains  its  chemical 
identity  for  years  In  the  natural  environ- 
ment. Scientists  say  that  both  chemicals, 
members  of  the  family  of  chlorinated  hydro- 
carlxins,  break  down  gradually  under  natural 
conditions  into  other  chemical  forms  which 
often  are  as  dangerous  as  the  original  mate- 
rials. 

MORE   TOXIC   THAN-    DDT 

"Dieldrin  Is  from  40  to  100  times  more  toxic 
than  DDT,"  said  Roland  Clement,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety, New  York.  "It's  use  In  such  concentra- 
tions and  In  such  a  widespread  way  Is  an 
outrage." 

U.S.  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson,  D-Wls.,  a  leader 
in  campaigns  to  ban  use  of  DDT  and  related 
pesticides  like  dieldrin,  revealed  56  airports 
had  been  blanketed  with  the  latter  chemical. 
He  renewed  his  apj)eal  today  for  a  ban  on 
pesticides  in  the  DDT  family. 

Nelson  also  noted  that  a  pending  Agricul- 
ture Department  recommendation  that  DDT 
no  longer  be  applied  by  air  anywhere  it  can 
wash  Into  waterways,  lakes  or  estuaries  "Is 
merely  a  step  in  the  right  direction  .  .  .  but 
not  enough." 

Donald  Shephard,  director  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department's  plant  pest  control  divi- 
sion, confirmed  the  Newark  and  McGuire 
treatments,  which  "are  considered  still  effec- 
tive." He  said  his  department  considers  five 
to  seven  years  as  the  "effective"  pnrlod  after 


application  of  three  pounds  of  granular 
dieldrin  per  acre. 

"The  dieldrin  In  this  form  Is  too  heavy  to 
blow  In  the  wind,  and  is  always  applied  by 
hand  or  machine — never  from  the  air — ^In 
order  to  Insure  its  being  restricted  to  the 
target  zone,"  Shephard  said.  "We  concentrate 
on  areas  where  cargo  planes  are  loaded  and 
unloaded,  plus  a  larger  perimeter  area  where 
Insects  could  escape  Into  the  grass." 

Such  use  of  dieldrin  has  been  blamed  for 
a  recent  fish  kill  in  Little  Creek,  a  stream 
which  receives  runoff  from  Dover  Air  Force 
Base  in  Delaware. 

A  Delaware  state  otBclaJ  who  requested 
anonymity  said  that  he  understood  that 
dieldrin  was  applied  over  most  of  Dover  Air 
Force  Base  Just  prior  to  a  heavy  rainfall  on 
.lune  14-15.  The  fish  kill  occxured  on  June  16, 
Involving  mainly  catfish  and  eels,  two  of  the 
toughest  species  of  fish  known. 

Chemical  analysis  of  the  water  in  Little 
Creek  was  performed  In  Delaware,  proving 
that  metallic  compounds  were  not  present 
in  enough  strength  to  be  responsible.  A 
similar  kill  several  years  ago  was  traced  to 
metal  plating  wastes  washing  into  the  stream 
from  aircraft  maintenance  shops  at  the  air 
base. 

Samples  of  the  dead  fish  and  eels  were 
packed  in  dry  ice  and  sent  to  federal  water 
pollution  control  laboratories  in  Edison  and 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  pesticide  testing  which 
is  still  underway. 

Ecoioglste  and  conservationists  are  mount- 
ing a  growing  attack  on  DDT,  dieldrin  and 
other  chlorinated  hydrocarbons.  Recent 
studies  have  shown  that  DDT  remains  in 
microscopic  particles  which  wind  and  rain- 
fall have  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

Even  penguins  in  Antarctica  contain  DDT 
in  their  bodies,  according  to  one  investiga- 
tor. Others  have  proven  that  many  sp>ecles  of 
birds  such  as  hawks  and  eagles  are  becoming 
extinct  because  DDT  causes  eggshells  to  be 
so  weak  from  lack  of  calcium  that  eggs  are 
crushed  by  the  mother's  weight  during  incu- 
bation. Others  report  that  humans  are  po- 
tentially endangered  by  genetic  damage 
caused  by  such  pesticides. 

Prank  McLaughlin,  executive  director  of 
the  New  Jersey  Audubon  Society,  which  is 
unrelated  to  the  National  Audubon  Society, 
said,  "This  is  horrible.  It's  poisoning  our 
whole  environment.  Compared  to  dieldrin, 
DDT  loolcs  like  baby  food." 

Airport    Pesticides    Ban    Imposed    Pznoina 

Review   op   U.S.   Policy 

(By  James  M.  Staples) 

A  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  ofBcial 
said  yesterday  that  massive  usage  of  dieldrin 
and  related  pesticides  at  public  and  military 
airports  will  be  halted  for  30  days,  pending  a 
review  by  the  Interior  Department. 

A  major  conservation  dispute  was  touched 
off  two  weeks  ago  when  it  was  revealed  that 
Kelly  Air  Force  Base  in  Texas  was  to  receive 
a  massive  application  of  dieldrin  to  safe- 
guard against  the  spread  of  insects  which 
might  arrive  from  overseas.  

Objections  of  conservationists  halted  the 
scheduled  Texas  application,  but  U.S.  Sen. 
Gaylord  Nelson,  D-Wis.,  later  revealed  that  56 
airports,  including  Newark  and  McGuire  AFB 
in  New  Jersey,  had  already  undergone  diel- 
drin treatment  during  the  last  decade. 

Donald  Shephard,  head  of  the  plant  pest 
control  division  of  the  agriculture  depart- 
ment, said,  "We  are  reviewing  our  treatments 
and  putting  down  on  paper  all  the  possible 
alternatives,  along  with  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  Then  we  will  consult  with  the 
Interior  Department  to  draw  out  views  of 
ecologists  and  other  experts  there." 

Shephard  said  the  airports  received  the 
strong  pesticide  applications  to  keep  foreign 
pests  from  gaining  a  foothold  here,  and  to 
keep  problem  Insects  from  being  carried  from 
one  part  of  the  United  States  to  another. 


NO    RECENT    USB 


McGuire  AFB  near  Trenton  was  originally 
tested  with  dieldrin.  But.  chlordane  has  been 
used  on  the  5.000-acre  air  base  since  1963,  an 
Air  Force  spokesman  said. 

Dieldrin  was  used  from  five  to  seven  years 
ago  at  Newark,  LaGiuirdia  and  Kennedy  air- 
ports, said  a  spokesman  for  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority,  which  owns  and  operates 
them. 

"The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
wanted  it  done,  we  paid  for  the  chemical  and 
they  applied  it.  None  has  been  applied  since 
those  initial  doses."  said  the  PA  spokesman. 

Shephard  confirmed  that  some  public  and 
military  installations  have  received  chlor- 
dane or  heptachlor  treatments  because  of 
local  conservation  problems. 

Sunlight  tends  to  break  down  chlordane 
and  heptachlor  quicker  than  dieldrin,  he 
noted. 

Becauoe  chlordane  is  less  toxic  than  diel- 
drin. the  agriculture  department  experts  say 
it  should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds 
per  acre  to  equal  the  potency  offered  by  three 
pounds  of  dieldrin. 

Being  shorter-lived  than  dieldrin,  chlor- 
dane must  be  applied  more  often  and  thus 
represents  a  more  expensive  protection,  the 
same  authorities  said. 

Dieldrin.  deemed  from  40  to  100  times  more 
toxic  than  DDT.  and  heptachlor  are  among 
five  chlorinated  pesticides  which  the  National 
Audubon  Society  has  said  should  be  banned. 
Others  on  the  list  are  DDT,  aldrln  and 
endrin. 

Chlordane  is  a  similar  pesticide  which  the 
National  Audubon  Society  advises  be  used 
only  by  professional  applicators  under  con- 
ditions of  exceptional  need.  In  this  category, 
established  by  Audubon,  are  three  other 
pesticides:  BHC,  endosulfan  and  toxaphene. 

Audubon  officials  cite  the  near  extinction 
of  the  bald  eagle,  falcon  and  osprey  as  exam- 
ples of  the  effects  of  the  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbon pesticides,  such  as  DDT.  They  retain 
their  chemical  identity  10  or  more  years  and 
are  passed  upward  from  lower  to  higher 
orders  of  creatures  through  their  food  sup- 
plies. 

Enzymes  produced  in  hawks  and  eagles  to 
combat  the  effects  of  the  pesticides  cause  the 
cutting  of  calcium  supplies,  resulting  in  thin 
eggshells  which  collapse  under  the  weight 
of  incubating  mothers. 

The  effects  of  such  chemicals  In  humans 
are  still  debated,  but  recent  Russian  research 
suggests  that  effects  are  noticeable  only  after 
about  15  years  of  exposure,  an  Audubon 
spokesman  said. 

It  is  known  that  every  human  carries  con- 
centrations of  DDT  dissolved  in  his  body  fats, 
making  research  difficult  because  there  is  no 
comparison  with  DDT-free  humans. 

A  recent  incident  at  Dover  AFB  in  Dela- 
ware is  being  cited  by  conservationists.  Little 
Creek,  which  flows  through  the  base,  was 
the  scene  of  an  extensive  killing  of  catfish 
and  eels.  State  offlclais  blame  the  use  of 
dieldrin  at  the  base. 

Although  less  dramatic  and  of  less  direct 
concern  to  humans,  the  Dover  incident  In 
being  compared  by  naturalists  with  last 
year's  biological  accident  in  Utah.  About 
6.000  sheep  were  killed  when  winds  carried 
deadly  nerve  gas  outside  an  Army  testing 
area. 

"It  happened  that  a  heavy  rain  hit  after 
Dover  AFB  received  an  application  of  dieldrin 
pellets.  This  caused  poisoned  water  to  drain 
into  Little  Creek.  It  rained  June  14  and  15. 
and  the  fish  were  killed  on  the  16th,"  said  a 
Delaware  official. 

Pesticides'  Toll  on  U.S.  Wildlife 

CONPIRMED 

(By  James  M.  Staples) 
A  white  perch   taken  from   the  Delaware 
River  near  Burlington  contained  the  highest 
concentration  of  DDT  of  any  fish  found  in 
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on  site  was  the  only  sampling 
Delaware  River.  The  Hudson 
|lso  showed  high  pesticide  read- 
at  Poughkeepsle.  N.Y. 
Nelson,  D-WU..  revealed  the 
bureaus  survey.  It  Is  scheduled 
It    publication    In    September. 
"The    study    conflrms    .    .    . 
assertion  In  1963  that  there 
^ironmental  disaster  unless  this 
t  under  control." 
are    being   completed   for 
ngs. 

an    said    New   Jersey   is   Just 
state    In    the    Northeast    to 
DDT  for  mosquito  controls, 
account  for  the  unusual  con- 
that  pesticide  in  the  Delaware 


USl  D  ON  TOBACCO  CROPS 

He  said  tie  dleldrln  concentrations  In 
Connecticut  ^Iver  flsh  probably  could  be 
traced  to  its  i;  se  on  tobacco  crops  along  that 
river's  shores. 

In  addition  to  DDT  and  dleldrln.  the  study 
Included  aldr  n.  chlordane  endrln.  lindane, 
heptachlor.  heptachlor  explode  and  toxa- 
phene.  DleldrlQ  Is  considered  from  40  to  100 
times  more  toi  ic  than  DDT. 

All  are  chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  which 
ecologlsts  and  conservationists  charge  retains 
their  chemical  identities  for  many  years  after 
application,  threatening  niiany  species  of 
birds  and  may  be  endangering  man. 

Pish,  birds,  uiimals  and  humans  build  up 
concentration!  of  such  pesticides  in  their 
body  fats.  It  is  estimated  that  every  Ameri- 
can carries  12  parts  per  million  of  DDT  in 
their  bodies.  C  nee  Introduced  into  the  envi- 
ronment, the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  are 
borne  by  wlmls  and  water  throughout  the 
world. 

They  accumulate  In  bodies  of  microscopic 
creatures  and  their  concentraUons  Increase 
as  one  species  levours  another.  Thxis  ospreys, 
eagles  and  gulls  build  up  higher  concentra- 
tions than  are  found  In  any  flsh  they  may 
eat. 

Prom  Ave  to  eight  white  perch  were  sam- 
pled at  Burlington  each  of  the  four  times. 
DDT  concenti  atlons  were  February  1967. 
31.72  PPM  (piirts  per  mllUon);  September 
1967.  36.73  PPlrf;  February  1968.  45.27  PPM, 
and  Septembeii  1968.  34.12  PPM. 

Dleldrln  coijoentratlons  in  white  perch 
from  the  Delaware,  for  the  corresponding 
periods  were  .81.  1.24,  .22  and  25  PPM.  The 


Pood  and  Drug 


for  dleldrln  In  ;  ish  Is  only  .3  parts  per  million 


AdnUnlstration's  safety  limit 


For  the  Hudson  River,  the  highest  single 
DDT  reading  was  a  goldfish,  with  14.4  parts 
per  million,  in  February  1968. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fish- 
eries and  WlldUfe  emphasized  that  the 
limited  testing  done  so  far  has  failed  to  turn 
up  any  national  seasonal  trends  In  pjesticlde 
concentrations.  They  said  also  that  some 
slight  variations  In  findings  could  have  re- 
sulted from  analysis  being  made  by  more 
than  one  laboratory. 

Delaware  River  fish  samplings  also  In- 
cluded catfish  and  suckers,  neither  of  which 
had  readings  as  high  as  the  white  perch.  It 
was  noted  that  the  i>erch  eats  other  fish  and 
Insects  while  the  catfish  and  suckers  are 
"bottom  feeders"  consuming  tiny  life  forms 
which  are  lower  on  the  food  chain. 

Another  important  factor  Is  that  the  perch 
carries  more  fat  In  Its  body  than  catfish  or 
suckers. 

The  federal  survey  found  DDT  also  ap- 
peared In  concentrations  of  more  than  five 
parts  per  million  In  Cooper  River.  South  Car- 
olina: St.  Luclo  Canal  and  Apelachlcola  River 
In  Florida:  Tomblgbee  River,  Alabama:  Rio 
Grande  River.  Texas:  Lake  Ontario.  Lake 
Michigan,  the  Illinois  River  in  that  state; 
the  Arkansas  and  White  Rivers.  Arkansas,  and 
the  Sacramento  River,  California. 

Dleldrln  samplings  of  more  than  .3  PPM 
also  appeared  In  the  Savannah  River,  Geor- 
gia: the  Apalachlcola,  Tomblgbee.  Rio  Grande. 
Illinois,  Arkansas  and  White  Rivers,  plus  the 
Red  River,  Minnesota;  San  Joaquin  River, 
California;  Rogue  River,  Oregon,  and  Lakes 
Ontario  and  Huron. 


THE  350TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
LANDING  OP  FIRST  NEGROES  AT 
JAMESTOWN  ISLAND,  VA. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
Negroes  landed  at  Jamestown  Island  in 
Virginia  350  years  ago  and  this  signifi- 
cant event  in  our  Nation's  history  will 
be  commemorated  at  ceremonies  at 
Jamestown  Festival  Park  on  Sunday, 
September  21,  at  3  p.m. 

Few  Americans,  I  expect,  realize  that 
the  Negroes'  roots  run  so  deeply  in  this 
country  or  that  persons  of  African  de- 
scent arrived  so  early  at  Jamestown, 
where  our  Nation  was  bom. 

The  principal  speakers  at  the  com- 
memoration ceremonies  will  be  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Wesley  of  Washington,  D.C., 
who  is  executive  director  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  His- 
tory, and  Dr.  Samuel  DeWitt  Proctor, 
Sr.,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Ed- 
ucation at  Rutgers  State  University,  New 
Brunswick,  NJ. 

Both  Dr.  Wesley  and  Dr.  Proctor  are 
educators,  authors,  and  former  college 
presidents.  Dr.  Wesley  has  been  the  pres- 
ident of  Wilberf  orce  University  and  Cen- 
tral State  College,  both  in  Ohio.  Dr. 
Proctor  is  the  former  president  of  Vir- 
ginia Union  University  in  Richmond.  Va., 
and  A.  &  T.  College  in  Greensboro,  N.C. 
In  addition,  Dr.  Proctor  served  a  tour  of 
duty  as  association  director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Washington. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  will 
be  represented  at  the  commemoration 
program  by  Lt.  Gov.  Fred  G.  Pollard. 

The  committee  for  the  commemoration 
of  the  350th  anniversary  of  the  landing 
of  Negroes  at  Jamestown  consists  of  a 
number  of  Virginians  who  are  promi- 
nent in  both  the  Negro  community  and 
the  business  and  professional  life  of 
our  State.  In  planning  the  program  at 
Jamestown,  they  have  set  four  objectives, 
which  are  as  follows: 


1.  To  contribute  to  the  development  of  a 
healthy  pride  and  respect  among  Negroes  and 
Americans  generally  for  our  forebearers  of 
African  descent. 

2.  To  promote  historical  accuracy  as  to  the 
struggles  of  the  American  Negro  to  achieve 
his  rights  as  a  person  and  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

3.  To  apprise  the  public  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  Negroes  to  the  life,  technology  and 
culture  of  Virginia  and  of  the  United  States. 

4.  To  stimulate  Interest  In  the  erection  of 
a  suitable  marker  In  honor  of  the  arrival  of 
these  persons  of  African  descent. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  much 
thought  and  hard  work  has  gone  into 
the  planning  of  a  program  of  this  type 
and  I  hope  it  will  contribute  to  a  greater 
understanding  by  all  Americans  of  our 
rich,  historical  heritage. 

The  steering  committee  for  the  com- 
memoration program  is  composed  of 
W.  Lester  Banks.  P.  B.  Boone,  Oliver  W. 
Hill.  Esq..  Mrs.  Helen  Howard,  Dr.  Walker 
Quarles.  Rev.  Melford  Walker,  S.  W. 
Tucker,  Esq..  and  Dr.  J.  Rupert  Picott. 
Other  committee  members  are: 
W.  E.  Barron,  Paul  S.  Bell,  Raymond 
H.  Boone,  John  M.  Brooks,  Charles  E. 
Brown.  Theodore  N.  Burton.  C.  Clay- 
borne  Bush,  Mrs.  Virginia  Carrington, 
Miss  Elaine  Carthly,  John  Culver,  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Culver,  J.  H.  Dillard,  A.  G.  Ed- 
wards. Melvin  W.  Elliott,  Mrs.  Willa 
Elliott. 

Rev.  EJgbert  J.  Figaro.  Rev.  L.  Francis 
Griffin,  Sr.,  David  E.  Gunter,  Rev.  Curtis 
W.  Harris,  Sr.,  Linwood  Harris,  Dr.  John 
B.  Henderson.  Dr.  Thomas  Henderson, 
Dr.  Robert  M.  Hendrick.  Jr.,  Mrs.  Bere- 
sena  Hill.  Mrs.  Bertie  Huggard. 

John  Q.  Jordan,  Joseph  A.  Jordan.  Jr . 
Rev.  Calvin  C.  Knight,  Moses  D.  Knox. 
David  E.  Longley,  Henry  L.  Marsh  III. 
Esq.,  M.  C.  Martin,  William  T.  Mason, 
Esq.,  Rev.  Raymond  S.  Mitchell,  David 
Muckle,  Mrs.  Bemetta  West  Munford. 

J.  Jay  Nickens,  Jr.,  Royal  A.  Patterson. 
Mrs.  Bessie  Pryor.  Dr.  W.  L.  Ransome, 
Dr.  Wm.  Ferguson  Reid.  R.  L.  Scales.  H. 
H.  Southall.  Mrs.  Helena  StoUs. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Tabb,  Bernard  E.  Taylor.  Dr. 
J.  M.  Tlnsley.  Clarence  Townes,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Ruth  Valentine.  Franklin  Waller.  Mrs. 
Pauline  F.  Weeden.  J.  B.  Williams.  Dr. 
Philip  Y.  Wyatt. 
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THE  AGLAIAN  STUDY  CLUB  OF  GAL- 
VESTON, TEX.,  SUPPORTS  100.000- 
ACRE  BIG  THICKET  NATIONAL 
PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Aglaian  Study  Club  of  Galveston, 
Tex.,  has  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  lOO.OOO-acre  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  in  southeast 
Texas.  They  recognize  that  unless  action 
is  taken  to  preserve  this  imique  and  beau- 
tiful wilderness,  it  wUl  be  soon  destroyed 
by  the  insCTisitive  acts  of  modem  indus- 
try. 

Not  only  is  the  Big  Thicket  renowned 
for  its  rich  and  diverse  plant  life,  it  is 
important  as  a  natural  sanctuary  for 
many  species  of  birds.  In  addition  to  the 
300  species  of  birds  that  live  in  the  Big 
Thicket  year  around,  the  area  is  a  major 
resting  place  for  countless  numbers  of 
migratory  birds.  It  also  is  the  only  area  in 
the  United  States  where  the  legendary 


ivory  billed  woodpecker,  once  thought  to 
be  extinct,  may  be  foimd. 

Unfortunately,  the  Big  Thicket  is  dis- 
appearing at  the  rate  of  50  acres  per  day. 
We  must  act  now  if  we  are  to  save  this 
natural  wonder  for  the  enjoyment  of  our 
people  and  future  generations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  Big  Thicket  of  Texas  Is  a 
meeting  place  for  eastern,  western  and 
northern  ecological  elements;  and 

Whereas,  this  is  the  last  stand  in  Texas 
of  the  nearly  extinct  Ivory-blUed  Wood- 
pecker; and 

Whereas,  this  beautiful  and  unique  area 
is  rapidly  being  destroyed  by  bulldozer  and 
chain  saw;  therefore 

Be  It  resolved  that  The  Aglaian  Study 
Club  of  Galveston,  Texas,  urges  the  preser- 
vation of  at  least  100.000  acres  containing 
the  most  unique  areas  of  the  Big  Thicket, 
these  areas  to  be  connected  by  environ- 
mental corridors:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  be  requested  to 
set  Immediate  hearings  on  S4  which  would 
create  a  Big  Thicket  National  Area. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Montgomery,  Jr., 
President,  Aglaian  Study  Club. 


PROTECTION  OF  FOREST  LAND 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
occasion  recently  to  read  an  excellent 
editorial  in  the  Western  News,  a  fine 
weekly  newspaper  published  in  Hamilton, 
Mont.  The  editorial  calls  for  the  protec- 
tion of  land  that  has  been  set  aside  for 
forest  land  and  should,  in  my  opinion 
and  in  the  opinion  of  Western  News  Edi- 
tor Miles  Romney,  remain  set  aside. 

I  think  the  editorial  states  in  a  poetic 
way  the  concern  of  a  man  who  hopes 
that  a  part  of  our  past  should  be  pre- 
served so  those  in  the  present  and  future 
may  enjoy  it.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  Mr.  Romney's  comments,  and  rec- 
ommend the  editorial  to  those  who  care 
about  our  heritage.  I  therefore  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Looking  for  Prey  Prom  Up  in  the  Am 

The  eagles  fiy  h'.gh  in  great  circles.  Often 
a  single  eagle  is  soaring  through  the  air,  an- 
othe-   time  a  pair,  and  sometimes  a  family. 

They  revolve  in  great  patterns.  Often  the 
giant  bird  seems  to  float  through  the  air. 
hardly  moving  a  feather  in  Its  widespread 
wings.  It  rides  upon  the  air  currents  and  for 
minutes  moves  not  a  wing. 

Again  this  bird  exerts  itself  in  flight  with 
a  number  of  wing  strokes  which  propel  it 
as  it  desires  Into  another  pattern  of  circular 
soaring.  It  Is  a  remarkable  sight.  No  wonder 
that  man  watched  these  giant  birds  and 
•  yearned  to  fly  himself — and  finally  did  I 

It  may  be  a  long  time  but  at  some  point  in 
the  eagle's  flight  the  soaring  ceases  and  the 
bird  drops  toward  earth  like  a  bullet,  a  living 
bomb  of  feathers  following  two  sharp  talons 
which  have  uncanny  ability  to  strike,  kill 
and  hold  some  prey  which  the  sharp  lyes 
of  the  eagle  has  discerned  when  it  was  soaring 
aloft. 

That  is  the  eagle's  mission  in  life,  to  sight, 
catch,  kill  and  provide  the  prey  as  food  for 


Itself  and  its  young.  The  mastery  of  the  air 
which  led  us  to  watch  the  bli<d  with  awe, 
marveling  at  the  precision  and  beauty  of  Its 
flight,  is  bu":  part  and  parcel  to  maintaining 
life  for  its  kind,  keeping  a  ratio  Lctween  the 
various  types  of  life,  and  doing  this  through 
Its  ability  to  sse  that  whldi  is  below  upon 
earth  to  its  personal  advantage.  It  is  not 
putting  on  a  show  Just  to  win  plaudits  from 
admiring  humans. 

Last  week  two  turbo-prop  airplanes  carry- 
ing 18  members  of  a  so-called  land  use  com- 
mittee of  the  Western  Forestry  and  Conserva- 
tion Assn.  and  about  ten  U.S.  Forest  Service 
officials,  fiew  over  the  Bitter  Root  and  other 
parts  of  the  northwest.  The  planes  carried 
their  passengers  over  not  only  the  Bitter 
Roots  but  the  Idaho  Primitive  Area,  the 
White  Clouds  area  of  the  Stanley  National 
Forest,  the  Seven  Devils  Scenic  Area  of  the 
Snake  River,  the  Sawtooth  Primitive  Area, 
the  middle  fork  of  the  Salmon  River,  the 
Magruder  Corridor,  and  along  the  east  side 
of  the  Selway-Bltter  Root  Wilderness  Area. 

The  members  of  the  association  are  con- 
cerned about  the  withdrawal  of  lands  from 
multiple  use  said  one  of  their  spokesmen. 

It  might  be  asserted  the  group  were  con- 
cerned also  with  looking  for  prey  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  covered  In  form  of  the 
remaining  bits  of  the  national  forest  pur- 
portedly owned  by  the  p'lbllc.  While  they 
did  not  plummet  to  earth,  like  the  predatory 
eagle,  they  may  see  fit  to  return  to  the  areas 
visited  again  In  another  manner.  There  Is 
reason  to  wonder  If  the  forests  possess  any 
protectors  of  that  national  reserve  created 
during  the  Cleveland  administration,  ampli- 
fied during  the  administration  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  held  In  reserve  for  whom,  until 
the  bulk  of  privately  owned  timber  was 
exhausted? 

There  Is  no  quarrel  with  the  legitimate 
harvest  of  timber  but  by  the  same  token 
there  should  be  no  quarrel  with  preserving 
a  small  segment  of  the  what  was  once  a  VMt 
forested  area  in  this  nation,  for  the  uses  of 
the  masses  of  Americans  who  in  theory  are 
the  owners  of  the  property.  Multiple  use 
forsooth,  what  use  remcdns  of  the  ravaged 
carcass  of  the  rabbit  once  It  becomes  the  prey 
of  the  eagle? 


SECOND  NATIONAL  AIR 
EXPOSITION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  for  3 
days  last  month  the  National  Aviation 
Club  of  Washington,  D.C.,  staged  the  sec- 
ond National  Air  Exposition  at  Dulles 
International  Aii-port. 

It  was  a  great  air  show,  and  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Aviation  Day  Honorary  Committee.  It 
was  free  to  the  public,  and  the  public 
lesponded.  Estimates  of  total  attendance 
ran  over  400,000  for  the  3  days. 

I  compliment  the  cooperation  given 
the  National  Aviation  Club  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

This  great  air  show  was  well  de- 
scribed by  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  August  19, 
1969.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being. ho  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DtTLLES  Am  Show 

Three  cheers  and  an  oak  leaf  cluster  to 
the  National  Aviation  Club  and  Its  hundreds 
of  helpers  for  a  remarkably  well-done  job  of 
organizing  and  staging  the  weekend's  air 
show  at  Dulles. 

It  may  be  no  match  for  the  Paris  Air  Show 
Ets  yet,  but  the  operators  are  on  the  right 
track. 


Of  course,  the  airplanes  and  acceflsoriea  on 
display  were  impressive,  and  the  aerial  dem- 
onstrations fascinating.  But  in  many  years 
of  air  show  watching,  never  have  we  a«eD 
one  so  geared  to  accommodation  of  the  peo- 
ple In  the  stands.  First  aid  stations  and  lost- 
children  tents  were  accessible.  Announcers 
actually  told  you  what  was  going  on.  There 
were  none  of  the  usual  long,  dull  spells.  Traf- 
flc  control  was  excellent.  There  were  soft 
drinks  and  snacks  everywhere.  And,  best  of 
all,  so  were  rest  rooms. 

Then  tnere  r/as  the  grandeur  of  the  tech- 
nology. Britain's  manta-ray  shaped  Vulcan 
nuclear  bomber  and  supersonic  Lightning 
flghter.  Canada's  spectacular  forest  flre  fight- 
ing amphibious  water  bomber.  The  French 
navy's  Breguet  patrol  plane.  And  America's 
fantastic  F-lll  In  a  700-plus  mile  per  hour 
pass  in  front  of  the  stands.  Plus  all  manner 
of  other  airplanes  and  helicopters  doing 
everything  aircraft  are  supposed  to  and  a  lot 
of  things  they  aren't.  And  right  in  front  of 
nearly  a  quarter-million  people  each  day. 

But  In  the  end.  the  show  was  stolen  from 
even  the  Navy's  Blue  Angels.  Lockheed  stole 
It  with  a  spectacular  performance  by  the  C-5 
Oalaxy.  As  the  huge  craft  took  off  the  roar 
of  its  engines  was  almost  drowned  out  by  the 
sighs  of  astonishment  from  a  crowd  that 
hardly  thinned  until  the  aeronautical  giant 
had  long  disappeared  over  the  horizon. 


PUBLIC  RAPID  TRANSPORTATION 
TRUST  FUND 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago.  President  Nixon  showed 
that  he  appreciates  the  magnitude  of 
the  transportation  crisis  facing  the 
country  when  he  proposed  that  $10  bil- 
lion be  made  available  over  a  12-year 
period  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
an  adequate  public  rapid  transportation 
system  in  and  around  America's  cities. 

However,  as  I  stated  at  that  time.  I  am 
deeply  disappointed  that  the  President 
did  not  propose  that  the  trust  fund  sys- 
tem be  utilized  as  the  means  by  which  the 
necessary  funds  would  be  obtained. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Na- 
tion's mayors  and  transportation  leaders 
have  said  that  the  trust  fund  offers  the 
best  opportunity  to  insure  a  constant  flow 
of  Federal  funds  for  the  development  of 
an  adequate  public  transportation 
system. 

The  Federal  highway  system,  which  is 
funded  by  the  use  of  a  trust  fund,  has 
been  a  tremendous  success  insofar  as 
financing  is  concerned. 

I  believe  we  must  utilize  a  similar  type 
of  trust  fund  to  finance  the  development 
of  a  desperately  needed  public  transpor- 
tation system. 

Clearly,  the  adoption  of  the  trust  fund 
method  of  financing  would  enable  may- 
ors and  other  local  ofBcials  concerned 
with  providing  adequate  public  trans- 
portation to  plan  their  programs  with 
greater  confidence  and  fiexibility. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  have  introduced 
in  the  Senate  legislation  which  was 
initiated  by  Representative  Koch  In  the 
House  which  would  establish  a  trust 
fund  providing  $10  billion  over  the  next 
4  years  to  meet  the  Nation's  public 
transportation  needs. 

I  have  also  joined  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  his  mass  transit  proposal 
which  establishes  a  trust  fund  providing 
$1.8  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 

Under  the  President's  proposal  the 
mass  transit  financing  would  depend  on 
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approprlatioas  by  Congress  from  the 
Keneral  fund.  In  my  view  this  method 
of  financing  the  Nation's  mass  transit 
needs  is  cletorly  inadequate  since  the 
availability  ^f  funds  would  depend  on 
the  whim  of  Congress  rather  than  on  an 
independent  and  assured  source  of 
revenue.        ! 

My  State  t>f  California  with  its  large 
metropolitan!  areas  is  particularly  In 
need  of  Federal  assistance  for  public 
transportation. 

Recently  Ijhe  California  Senate  and 
Assembly  passed  a  joint  resolution  urging 
Congress  to  fnact  legislation  setting  up 
a  trust  fundi  for  the  development  and 
support  of  utfban  public  transit  systems. 

Additionally,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  in 
commenting  editorially  on  President 
Nixon's  mass  transit  proposal,  strongly 
endorsed  the  trust  fimd  concept  as  the 
means  to  ajsure  stable  financing  for 
public  transportation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent-that the  joint  resolution  by  the 
Senate  and  \ssembly  of  California  as 
filed  with  tie  secretary  of  state  on 
June  25.  1969  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
editorial  of  August  27.  1969.  entitled 
••Transit:  A  $10  Billion  Answer"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.   19 

Relative  to  feileral  funds  for  urban  public 
transit 

Whereas.  At  the  present  time,  federal  par- 
ticipation In  i:rban  public  transit  programs 
is  in  no  way  coi  aparable  to  the  more  adequate 
federal  partlcl;  )atlon  in  aviation  and  high- 
way programs;  ind 

Whereas.  It  Is  impossible  for  state  and  lo- 
cal governments  to  plan  expenditures  and 
Initiate  prograi  as  In  the  area  of  urbsin  public 
transit  without  having  adequate  and  depend- 
able assistance  from  the  federal  level;  and 

Whereas.  A  trust  fund,  similar  to  that  set 
up  for  highway  programs,  which  does  not 
depend  upon  3  early  congressional  appropri- 
ations, is  needed  for  urban  public  transit  In 
order  to  allow  ;  or  planning  over  a  reasonable 
p)erlod  of  time;  and 

Whereas.  There  is  now  legislation  before 
Congress  embriiclng  this  trust  fund  concept 
and  which  Is  u  step  In  the  right  direction; 
and 

Whereas,  It  appears  that  urbtin  public 
transit  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  our  high- 
way system  In  ( California  and  throughout  the 
nation,  as  a  miians  of  transporting  the  large 
populations  of  certain  metropolitan  areas; 
and 

Whereas,  Th ;  urban  public  transit  trust 
funds  should  te  drawn  from  a  source  other 
than  highway  :rust  funds,  since  In  Califor- 
nia, and  other  states,  even  at  present  rates 
of  collection  ar  d  expenditure  of  trust  funds, 
highway  needs  will  not  be  met;  and 

Whereas.  Su;h  federal  assistance  should 
also  provide  fca  protection  of  the  interests  of 
employees  of  presently  existing  transit  sys- 
tems which  may  be  affected  thereby  with  re- 
spect to  collective  bargaining  rights,  continu- 
ation of  pension  rights,  paid  retraining 
programs,  reetn  plojrment  priorities,  and  dis- 
location al!owa:ices;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Cai  ifomia,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorialises  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  setting  up  a  trust 
fund  for  the  development  and  support  of 
urban  public  transit  systema  with  provisions 
to  protect  the  interests  and  welfare  of  em- 
ployees of  existing  transit  systems;  and  be  It 
further 


Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Spealcer  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive*, to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

TRANsrr:  A  $10  Bn.LioN  Answer 

President  Nixon's  proposal  to  cirop  $10  bil- 
lion in  public  transportation  fareboxes  t)oth 
pleased  and  disappointed  officials  of  local 
government. 

Although  no  other  administration  has  of- 
fered so  comprehensive  a  support  program, 
the  means  of  financing  mass  transit  systems 
has  stirred  growing  controversy. 

Mr.  Nixon's  own  party  generally  has  held 
that  developing  alternatives  to  the  private 
automobile  is  primarily  the  responsibility 
of .  local  Jurisdictions.  House  Republicans 
even  opposed  the  modest  transportation  as- 
sistance program  now  in  effect. 

The  Administration  bill,  however,  declares 
that  rapid  urbanization  "has  made  the  abil- 
ity of  all  citizens  to  move  quickly  and  at 
reasonable  cost  an  lu-gent  national  problem." 

Local  officials  liked  the  Administration's 
rhetoric  but  not  the  results  of  White  House 
arguments  over  financing  the  12-year  pro- 
gram. The  mayors  wanted  a  trust  fund,  simi- 
lar to  the  means  of  paying  for  the  Interstate 
highway  system.  What  they  got  was  some- 
thing called  "contract  authority." 

The  President's  program,  in  essence,  would 
commit  Congress  to  the  spending  of  $10  bil- 
lion in  2-1  matching  grants  to  local  Juris- 
dictions for  capital  outlay  and  research  proj- 
ects. Funding,  however,  would  be  subject  to 
congressional  appropriation  each  year. 

Such  a  plan  may  look  good  on  pxaper,  the 
mayors  contend,  but  it  provides  no  basis  for 
the  kind  of  long-term  bond  financing  needed 
for  the  building  of  transit  systems.  The  same 
argument  was  made  by  Transportation  Sec- 
retary John  Volpe,  who  also  pushed  for  a 
transit  trust  fund. 

The  Times  believes  that  adequate  public 
transportation  Is  so  important  an  urban 
need  that  Congress  should  establish  a  trust 
fund    to    assure    stable    financing. 

As  President  Nixon  himself  said  "Until 
we  make  public  transpwrtatlon  an  attrac- 
tive alternative  to  private  car  use.  we  will 
never  be  able  to  build  highways  fast  enough 
to  avoid  congestion." 

Some  of  the  revenue  now  going  Into  the 
highway  trust  ftind  for  use  in  urban  areas, 
therefore,  should  be  diverted  to  the  financ- 
ing of  transit  system  construction.  Taxes  on 
highway  users  would  be  well  spent  if  they 
slow  the  proliferation  of  vehicles  and  make 
city  and  suburban  freeways  less  congested. 

E^fen  with  jwoper  financing,  the  $10  billion 
program  cannot  ease  all  the  traffic  jams  of  a 
nation  whose  cities  will  have  another  100 
million  population  by  the  year  2000.  Cali- 
fornia, for  instance,  could  only  expect  a 
maximum  of  12Vi  7r  of  the  available  funds 
In  one  year — hardly  a  bonanza  for  Los  An- 
geles, San  Francisco,  San  Diego  and  other 
cities. 

Yet  Federal  help  could  be  a  significant  fac- 
tor In  accelerating  the  Southern  California 
Rapid  Transit  District's  more  flexible  ap- 
proach to  mass  transit,  which  Involves  more 
Innovative  use  of  buses  as  well  as  othw 
transpc«1»tlon  modes. 

Congress  should  act  this  year  on  effective 
financing  for  alternatives  to  the  private 
automobile — and  the  concrete,  congestion 
and  fumes  It  causes. 


OUTDOOR  WRITERS  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA  HONORS  TWO  TEXAS 
WRITERS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  June  1968.  the 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  of  America 


presented  Evlnrude  Writing  Awards  to 
Henry  Stowers  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  and  Dan  Klepper  of  the  San  An- 
tonio Express  &  News  for  their  out- 
standing articles  on  the  preservation  and 
use  of  our  natural  resources.  The  asso- 
ciation makes  these  awards  annually  to 
those  members  whose  work  best  creates 
an  awareness  of  the  need  to  preserve  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  Nation's  waterways 
and  of  their  potential  for  recreational 
use. 

Mr.  Klepper's  article,  '•The  Battle  of 
Braunig  Lake,"  tells  how  a  4-year  crusade 
for  public  access  to  a  large  reservoir 
started  with  a  no  fishing  sign,  and  cul- 
minated in  a  100-acre  recreational  area. 
Mr.  Stowers  in  his  article.  ••The  Trinity 
River  Scandal."  takes  a  critical  look  at 
one  of  Texas'  major  rivers  which  he 
refers  to  as  "a  500-mile  sewer." 

The  conditions  which  these  talented 
authors  describe  are  not  limited  to  Texas 
They  are  all  common  in  all  of  our  more 
heavily  populated  States.  Man's  pollution 
of  his  environment  is  a  critical  problem 
to  which  we  must  soon  face  up  if  we  are 
to  maintain  life  as  we  know  it  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  award-winning  articles, 
•The  Battle  of  Braunig  Lake"  by  Dan 
Klepper  from  the  San  Antonio  Express 
&  News,  and  "The  Trinity  River  Scan- 
dal" by  Henry  Stowers,  from  the  Dallas 
News,  which  were  reprinted  and  pub- 
lished by  Evinrude  Motors  in  the  second 
edition  of  their  publication.  Let's  Protect 
Our  Waterways,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express-News] 

The  Battle  op  Braunig  Lake 

(By  Dan  Klepper) 

(Note. — A  four-year  crusade  for  public  ac- 
cess to  a  large  reservoir  started  with  a  no- 
fishlng  sign  and  culminated  In  a  100-acre  rec- 
reational area.) 

NO-FISHINO    SIGN 

Let's  take  a  look  at  three  lakes,  one  owned 
by  a  private  company,  another  owned  by  a 
river  authority  and  a  third  owned  by  a  pub- 
lic utility. 

All  three  reservoirs  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose .  ,  .  almost.  The  three  lakes  provide 
sources  of  cooling  water  for  generating  sta- 
tion. 

Alcoa  Reservoir,  owned  by  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America,  is  a  703-acre  lake  near 
the  town  of  Rockdale  In  Milam  County. 

The  reservoir  has  ijeen  open  to  fishermen 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  It  continues  to 
produce  excellent  strings  of  fish. 

A  concessionaire  sells  bait  and  rents  boats. 
A  fisherman  can  launch  his  own  boat  for  a 
nominal  fee.  Only  small  motors  may  be  used 
on  the  lake. 

Another  cooling  system  lake  Is  Bastrop,  a 
new  reservoir  on  Splcer  Creek.  The  906-acre 
lake  is  owned  by  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Authority. 

Bastrop  will  be  opened  to  fishermen  June 
T.  The  LCRA  will  lease  concession  rights  to 
someone  for  the  sale  of  bait  and  the  rental 
of  1x)ata. 

Two  access  pnjlnts  have  been  provided. 
Boats  can  be  launched  for  a  nominal  fee. 
Certain  areas  of  the  lake  will  be  off  limit* 
to  boaters  for  safety  reasons. 

A  ski  area  will  be  marked  with  buoys  and 
fishing  areas  will  be  restricted  to  small  mo- 
tors. The  lake  will  be  open  from  sunrise  to 
sunset. 
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Fisheries  biologists  report  the  lake  Is  full 
of  bass. 

Lake  Braunig  In  the  southeastern  part  of 
Bexar  County  Is  a  1,350-acre  reservoir  owned 
by  the  City  Public  Service  Board  of  San 
Antonio. 

It  is  larger  than  either  Alcoa  or  Bastrop, 
and  It,  too,  Is  capable  of  producing  fishing 
for  a  large  number  of  people. 

But  there  is  a  no-fishing  sign  at  Braunig. 

I  contacted  the  City  Public  Service  Board 
last  September  and  learned  that  '•discus- 
sions" with  the  city  bad  taken  place  regard- 
ing the  lake  and  the  possibility  of  the  city 
operating  recreation  facilities  on  the  reser- 
voir. 

More  than  seven  months  have  passed. 
Nothing  more  has  taken  place. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  a  fellow  fished  a 
small  section  of  the  lake  and  caught  15  black 
bass  in  45  minutes  before  he  was  told  to  leave. 
The  largest  bass  weighed  four  pounds. 

Last  Sunday,  News  photographer  Bill  Good- 
speed  drove  by  the  lake  and  saw  22  fisher- 
men crowded  around  a  small  part  of  the  lake 
that  extends  beyond  the  CPSB's  wire  fence 
and  under  a  highway. 

Goodspeed  said  the  fishermen  had  more 
than  100  black  bass.  Including  one  that  ap- 
peared to  weigh  about  six  pounds. 

Last  September  I  wrote  a  column  headlined 
■'Will  Braunig  Lake  Produce  the  Fish?"  I 
pointed  out  that,  as  a  boiler  cooling  reservoir, 
the  heated  water  pouring  back  Into  the  lake 
might  keep  the  waters  warm  enough  to  allow 
year-aro\uid  growth  of  fish. 

Braunig  was  filled  with  water  from  the  San 
Antonio  River.  Pumps  on  the  river  are  located 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Medina  River  and 
the  canal  that  carries  treated  effluent  from 
the  sewage  treatment  plant  into  the  river. 

Inland  fisheries  biologist  Elgin  Dletz  ac- 
companied me  on  the  insptectlon  tour  of 
the  lake  last  September.  He  said  he  would 
be  willing  to  make  a  study  of  Braunig  to 
determine  what  the  high  fertile  content  of 
the  water  will  do  to  fish. 

He  pKHnted  out,  however,  that  he  cotUd  not 
begin  the  study  unless  requested  by  the 
CPSB  or  the  city  to  do  so.  He  has  not  been 
contacted  by  either  agency. 

It  appears  that  the  question  already  has 
been  answered.  At  least  a  section  of  the 
reservoir  seems  to  be  full  of  fish. 

If  the  remainder  of  the  lake  can  provide 
as  good  fishing  as  one  small  cove  and  If  the 
fish  are  in  good  condition,  anglers  are  miss- 
ing out  on  what  could  be  some  of  the  hottest 
bass  fishing  In  this  area. 

RtTMOR   SQUELCHED 

The  City  Public  Service  Board  annoimce- 
ment  that  Lake  Braunig  will  remain  closed 
10  fishermen  should  squelch  the  rumor  that 
"the  lake  will  be  opened  next  month."  This 
rumor  has  been  as  consistent  as  a  clock.  It 
has  been  cropping  up  each  month  for  the  past 
year. 

In  a  statement  issued  Monday  at  the  In- 
sistence of  board  member  John  H.  Morse,  the 
CPSB  said  it  cannot  op>en  the  reservoir  to 
fishermen  untU  a  public  health  official  as- 
sures the  board  there  Is  no  danger  involved 
in  taking  and  eating  flsli  from  the  contami- 
nated water. 

The  announcement  probably  will  have 
little  effect  on  fishermen  now  using  the  lake. 
Anglers  undoubtedly  will  continue  to  fish 
"over  the  fence,"  and  trespassers  toting  rods 
and  reels  will  continue  to  slip  through  the 
barbed  wire  fence  at  night. 

The  CPSB  has  known  for  months  that  the 
waters  of  the  lake  are  "polluted."  The  board 
drew  up  a  "white  paper"  on  the  situation, 
detailing  why  the  lake  cannot  be  opened, 
several  weeks  ago  but  did  not  release  the 
contents  of  the  paper  until  Monday. 

Braimlg  was  filled  with  water  from  the 
San  Antonio  River.  The  water  In  the  lake  .  .  . 
and  the  river  .  .  .  contains  treated  sewage 
effluent  and  It  harbors  conform  bacteria,  an 


organism  that,  according  to  the  board,  "can 
transmit  disease  or  virus  Infections." 

We've  been  living  with  this  bacteria  since 
year  one.  And  weYe  not  likely  to  get  rid  of 
It.  A  few  of  the  organisms  aren't  bad. 

The  method  of  checking  the  amount  of 
sewage  pollution  In  a  given  body  of  water  Is 
to  make  a  "ooUform  bacteria  count."  The 
U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service  then  sets  up  maxi- 
mtim  allowable  standards. 

For  example,  drinking  water  can  contain 
up  to  60  collform  bacteria  i)er  hundred  milli- 
liters. 

The  bacteria  will  l>e  found  In  most — If  not 
all — surface  water  in  the  United  States. 
"Death  of  the  Sweet  Waters."  a  book  pub- 
lished this  month,  author  Donald  E.  Carr. 
tells  about  a  battle  between  fishermen  of  the 
lower  Columbia  River  In  the  Northwest  and 
sewage  effluent. 

"The  fishermen  wanted  a  collform  stand- 
ard for  the  river  of  150,  which  Is  very  low." 
Carr  states.  "It  Is  swimming-pool  quality, 
unheard  of  In  a  modern  river." 

The  standard  was  adopted  In  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  by  the  Public  Health 
Service,  but.  as  Carr  points  out.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  It  will  be  enforced. 

The  coUform  count  in  Braunig  Is  high.  An 
average  of  25  months  of  testing,  according  to 
the  CPSB,  showed  5,595  collform  bacteria  per 
hundred  milliliters.  The  CPSB  did  not  point 
out  that  from  August  of  1964  through  Au- 
gust of  1965.  the  average  lowered  considera- 
bly ...  to  4.100. 

If  Braunig  Is  too  polluted  to  allow  "con- 
tact" recreation,  Including  fishing,  other 
waters  In  this  vicinity  might  be  In  the 
same  ...  or  worse  .  .  .  condition. 

Consider  the  river  Itself.  Conform  bacteria 
counts  In  the  San  Antonio  River  near  Braunig 
run  much  higher  than  In  the  CPSB's 
reservoir.  Yet.  no  one  has  suggested  we  ban 
fishing  In  the  river. 

Tests  were  made  on  Woodlawn  Lake  In 
October.  1963.  Six  samples  were  taken  from 
various  areas  of  the  45-acre  lake.  The 
collform  bacteria  count  ranged  from  880  to 
240.000  and  averaged  92,980!  Yet  the  lake 
was  not  closed  to  fishermen. 

Mitchell  Lake  probably  has  the  highest 
collform  bacteria  count  In  this  area.  Duck 
hunters  have  boated  on  It.  stuck  their 
hands  In  it.  waded  In  It  and  have  eaten  ducks 
killed  on  It  for  decades.  Many  of  the  ducks 
fed  on  the  aquatic  products  the  fertile 
waters   provided. 

Yet  no  one  suggested  we  ban  hunting  on 
the  lake.  In  fact,  the  hunting  was  stopped 
only  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  when 
the  reservoir  came  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  city. 

Fishermen  cannot  expect  a  public  health 
official  to  step  forward  and  say.  "There's  no 
danger  to  catching  fish  In  or  eating  fish  taken 
from  Braunig  Lake." 

Too  little  Is  known  of  the  collform  bacteria. 
Virus  organisms  so  far  have  not  been  Isolated 
from  treated  sewage  water. 

Since  this  Is  the  case,  the  CPSB's  attorneys 
have  advised  against  opening  the  reservoir 
to  the  public.  The  attorneys  feel  serious  legal 
liability  might  be  Involved. 

"The  lake,  one  of  the  first  of  Its  kind  in 
this  section  of  the  country  to  utilize  sewage 
effluent,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
number  of  water  scientists,"  says  the  CPSB. 

Perhaps  fish  scientists  also  should  be  In- 
vited to  study  the  reservoir,  for  even  though 
the  board  Insists  that  the  lake  "was  not 
contemplated  for  any  other  purposes  than 
furnishing  cooling  waters  for  the  power 
plant."  sooner  or  later  the  multiple  use  con- 
cept must  be  applied  to  every  foot  of  available 
water. 

The  growing  horde  of  recreation-seeking 
Americans  will  demand  It. 

OVER    THE     FENCE     FISHING 

The  main  fishing  area  Is  maybe  60  yards 
wide  and  one  man  deep.  Fishermen  line  the 


rocky     embankment     almost     shoulder     to 
shoulder. 

And  they  do  a  lot  of  talking  between  bites. 
Mostly  about  the  lake,  the  fish  that  are  In 
It,  the  catches  they  have  made  or  have  seen. 

They  have  casting  hazards.  The  main  fish- 
ing area  borders  a  county  road,  and  they 
must  cast  under  wires  strung  on  telephone 
poles. 

They  also  have  a  fine  rest  for  their  rods 
and  reels  and  cane  poles.  It's  the  taut,  barbed- 
wire  fence  that  separates  the  fisherman  from 
the  water. 

There's  another  fishing  area  across  the 
road.  The  water  cuts  through  a  deep  channel 
beneath  a  bridge,  then  spreads  over  an 
acre  or  so  of  land. 

Fishermen  sit  on  the  bank  and  fish  here 
Or  they  wade  It.  It  Is  shallow,  not  more  than 
waist  deep  In  most  areas,  but  It  has  yielded 
some  mighty  big  fish,  the  fishermen  say. 

On  the  rock  embankment  on  the  west  side 
of  the  road  many  of  the  fishermen  use  surf- 
casting  rods,  heavy  lines  and  big  reels.  They 
make  prodigious  casts  into  the  arm  of  the 
lake. 

And  then  they  sit  back  and  wait  for  a 
bite.  Plsh-eatlng  grebes  bother  the  fisher- 
men. The  little  birds.  exi>ert  swlnuners  and 
divers,  steal  the  big  minnows  on  the  fisher- 
men's hooks.  But  the  fishermen  fight  back. 

When  a  grebe  shows  an  Interest  in  some- 
one's bait,  the  fishermen  use  slingshots  to 
hoist  rocks  In  the  grebe's  direction  to  frighten 
it  away. 

These  are  the  fishermen  who  fish  "over  the 
fence."  It  has  become  such  a  popular  fishing 
spot  with  residents  of  southeastern  Bexar 
County  that  no  other  words  are  needed  to 
describe  the  location. 

If  a  fisherman  says  he  has  been  fishing 
over  the  fence,  he  refers  to  the  '•public"  part 
of  Braunig  Lake,  the  City  Public  Service 
Board's  big  reservoir  off  Corpus  Chrlsti  Rd. 

The  other  side  of  the  fence  Is  an  inviting 
place.  The  long  arm  of  the  lake  stretches  to- 
ward the  tall,  impressive-looking  power 
plant. 

To  the  left  is  the  lengthy,  earthen  dam.  To 
the  right,  the  man-made  bar  that  will  sep- 
arate the  warm  from  the  cool  as  the  lake 
water  is  drawn  through  cooling  towers. 

Signs  prominently  displayed  on  the  fence 
proclaim  "No  trespassing,"  and  across  the 
fence  are  signs  that  read  "Danger  keep  out — 
Premises  patrolled  by  Stanley  Smith  Detec- 
tives. Inc." 

The  signs  mean  what  they  say.  Guards 
patrol  the  lake's  shores  day  and  night  in 
radio-equipped  Scouts.  But  neither  guards 
nor  signs  stop  the  trespassers. 

A  lot  of  fishermen  cross  the  fence,  a  guard 
remarked.  Most  of  them  are  caught  and  told 
to  leave,  but  a  few  slip  by  the  guards.  He 
told  of  recently  seeing  two  fishermen  run  for 
the  fence  with  so  many  fish  they  had  to  drag 
them. 

P.  W.  Ricks,  retired  San  Antonian,  Is  an 
ardent  member  of  the  over-the-fence-flshing 
clan.  He  says  he  has  caught  some  big  fish 
from  the  road,  including  black  bass  to  7 
pounds  and  catfish  to  7'/,  pounds. 

A  few  days  ago  he  had  three  bass  that 
weighed  a  total  of  21  pounds. 

The  lake  covers  1.350  surface  acres.  It  was 
filled  with  water  from  the  San  Antonio 
River,  and  it  was  stocked  with  black  bass  by 
the  Parks  and  Wildlife  Department  in  May, 
1963. 

The  CPSB  has  not  opened  it  to  fishermem. 
Nor  has  the  city-owned  utility  announced 
to  the  public  why  fishermen  have  not  been 
allowed  to  use  the  reservoir  for  recreational 
purposes. 

Members  of  the  "over-the-fence"  brigade 
talk  a  lot  about  this.  Some  are  convinced 
the  lake  will  be  opened  in  the  near  future. 
Others  are  convinced  It  will  never  be  opened. 

They  sit  and  watch  their  corks  or  the  tips 
of  their  rods.  And  they  look  yearningly  at 
the  broad  expanse  of  water  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence. 
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A    HEARING    SET 

on  Rep.  Jake  Johnson's  bUl 


to 


open  Braunljg  Lake  to  flghermen  is  scheduled 
this  afternoon  In  Austin,  and  It  appears  the 
hearing  befqre  the  Game  and  Fish  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  wlU  be  well  attended. 

The  hearlig  is  set  for  2:30  p.m.  In  the  old 
Supreme  CoUrt  room  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  Capitol. 

The  San  \ntonlo  Base  Club,  which  has 
voted  In  fav(^r  of  the  measure,  will  send  rep- 
resentatives jto  the  hearing,  as  will  the  San 
Antonio  Anglers  Club,  the  Alamo  Bass  Club 
and   the  HU     Country   Casting   Club. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  650-member 
Anglers  Club  voted  last  week  to  support 
Johnson's  attempts  to  open  the  City  Public 
Service  Boar^  reservoir  to  the  public. 

Johnson  s^d  he  also  will  have  several 
other  wltne64e«  appear  to  give  testimony  on 
the  measure. 

I  talked  with  Ave  of  the  10  Bexar  County 
representative  last  week  and  found  a  couple 
only  lukewarii  to  the  bill. 

They  all  said,  however,  that  If  Johnson  can 
produce  a  public  health  official  who  will  say 
there  Is  absolutely  no  danger  to  the  water 
In  Braunlg,  tiey  would  be  In  favor  of  open- 
ing* the  reservoir  to  anglers. 

Braumg  wiis  filled  with  water  from  the 
San  Antonio  River.  Since  a  large — a  very 
large — part  o:'  the  river's  flow  south  of  San 
Antonio  Is  povlded  by  treated  sewage  ef- 
fluent, the  CPSB  maintains  that  the  lake 
waters  are  contaminated  and  polluted. 

Johnson  will  not  be  able  to  find  a  public 
health  official  who  will  say  without  reserva- 
tion that  It  li  safe  to  flsh  In  BrautUg.  After 
all.  the  lake  does  contain  sewage  effluent. 

By  the  samd  token.  It  Is  doubtful  that  any 
public  health  official  would  go  out  on  a  limb 
to  say  It  Is  perfectly  safe  to  flsh  In  the  San 
Antonio  Rivei  south  of  the  city. 

The  count  (if  bacteria  in  both  the  river — 
and  m  the  city's  Woodlawn  Lake — Is  higher 
than  In  Braui.lg.  and  If  this  county's  repre- 
sentatives choose  to  oppose  the  bill  on  the 
basis  that  no  jubllc  health  official  will  certify 
Braunlg's  waters  are  danger  free,  then  per- 
haps these  same  representatives  will  sponsor 
legislation  to  fclose  the  river  and  Woodlawn 
to  flshlng  unill  some  health  official  gives 
these  waters  im   •"all-clean"  signal. 

Several  of  t:ie  representatives  I  talked  to 
apparently  did  not  realize  that  flsh  are  being 
caught  from  Iraunlg  at  this  time. 

The  truth  la.  flshermen  have  been  using 
the  lake — in  spite  of  no- trespassing  signs 
pollution  signs  and  regular  guard  patrols—^ 
for  the  last  four  years. 

The  lake  was  stocked  with  black  bass  by 
the  State  Parks  and  Wildlife  Department  In 
May  1963.  Mord  than  23,000  black  flngerllngs 
went  Into  the  niservolr. 

A  City  Public  Service  Board  employe  made 
appUcatlon  for  the  fish.  He  used  the  CPSB's 
mailing  addresi  for  the  return  address  on  the 
application. 

The  Parks  and  Wildlife  Department  com- 
piled with  the  request  and  stocked  the  flsh 
And  they  grew  rapidly  in  the  fertile  water. 
Three  years  liter  fishermen  were  regularly 
taking  bass  weighing  four  to  six  pounds 
from  the  reserv  olr.  Some  of  the  anglers  were 
flshlng  that  sriall  arm  of  the  lake  which 
crossed  under  a  public  road. 

They  lined  tiie  barbed  wire  fence  almost 
shoulder  to  shoulder  to  cast  Into  the  water 
The  CPSB  pi  t  a  stop  to  that  by  erecting 
an  earthen  dam  across  the  little  cover. 

But  the  CPSU  has  not  been  able  to  stop 
flshermen  who  sneak  into  the  reservoir  at 
night  and  on  Kray  days  when  visibility  Is 
poor. 

Although  the  lake  Is  patrolled  night  and 
day.  It  is  so  large  it  is  difficult  to  patrol  suc- 
cessfully. 

Braunlg  coven  1.350  surface  acres  of  water, 
and  the  number  of  flshermen  sneaking  In  to 
flsh  at  night  s«ms  to  be  Increasing. 


"I  was  out  last  Saturday  night,"  one  fisher- 
man said,  "and  there  were  so  many  cigarettes 
being  lighted  they  looked  like  fireflies." 

Rep.  Jake  Johnson's  bill  to  open  Lake 
Braunlg  to  fishermen  received  a  warm  re- 
ception Tuesday  by  members  of  the  Parks 
and  Wildlife  Committee  of  the  House. 

The  bill,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  two- 
hour  debate  late  Tuesday  afternoon.  Is  In 
hands  of  the  attorney  general  where  Its  con- 
stitutionality U  being  determined. 

If  the  attorney  general  rules  the  measure 
Is  constitutional— and  there  Is  very  good 
reason  to  believe  he  will— the  bUl  will  be 
sent  to  a  subcommittee  for  some  changes 
and  probably  will  be  reported  favorably  b^k 
to  the  full  committee. 

o,^V.  ^^J^'^  problems  of  opening  the  City 
Public    Service    Board's    1,350-acre    coollnK 

hMr7n  ""  ^°  '^^  ^"""'^  "^^^  *'"**  "^""^"K  the 
Two  witnesses  appeared  In  opposition  to 
thb  measure.  They  were  J.  T.  Deely,  assistant 
manager  of  the  CPSB.  and  the  boards  at- 
torney, James  Baskln 

locall  ^      P''°*>'em  Which  should  be  solved 

I  agree.  But  San  Antonio  sportsmen  have 
been  trying  to  solve  the  problem  locally  with 
the  CPSB  for  the  past  three  years,  and  after 
finally  tiring  of  butting  their  heads  against 
the  boards  brick  wall,  they  took  the  only 
alternative  they  felt  they  had  left  .  .  .  local 
legislation. 

Deely  gave  two  reasons  why  the  board  has 
kept  the  lake  closed.  One,  the  possibility  that 
the  water,  which  Is  primarily  treated  sewage 
effluent,  contains  virus  diseases,  and,  two, 
liability  of  the  CPSB  In  case  someone  gets 
sick  from  flshlng  In  or  eating  flsh  from  the 
reservoir. 

Deely  also  pointed  out  that  the  board  is 
considering  making  the  lands  surrounding 
the  reservoir  a  bird  and  wildlife  sanctuary- 
complete  with  nature  trails. 

He  said  the  San  Antonio  Zoological  Society 
is  interested  in  establishing  a  branch  d!  the 
zoo  to  house  rare  animals  and  birds. 

Witnesses  appearing  for  the  biU  Included 
Cnarles  McTee,  representing  the  77-member 
Hill  Country  Casting  Club;  O.  O.  Gale  rep- 
resenting the  250-member  San  Antonio'  Bass 
Club;  Tom  Broslg.  representing  the  80-mem- 
ber  Alamo  Bass  Club;  Jack  Martyn  repre- 
senting the  660-member  San  Antonio  Anglers 
Club:  Jerry  Henckel,  assistant  San  Antonio 
city  manager:  Bill  Wells,  sewage  treatment 
engineer  for  the  City  of  San  Antonio:  Dr 
Herman  Wigodsky.  San  Antonio  physician' 
and  this  writer. 

An  impartial  witness,  but  one  whose  testi- 
mony perhaps  carried  the  greatest  Impact 
was  O.  R.  Herzik.  chief  of  environmental 
health  of  the  State  Health  Department 

Herzik  quoted  at  length  from  a  letter  to 
Johnson  from  Dr.  James  E.  Peavy.  commis- 

T.IV  °/^«^'^  f°«-  tbe  Texas  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

said^^i-  ^^^.^^^r^  contrary  to  what  has  been 
said,  the  State  Department  of  Health    "has 

pr'hlbUed.''^"'^^    °°    ^'^-'«    ^^-''^     ^e 

Anu^nlo  sewage  treatment  facility  when  he 

c„I^t/t*'  *^**  "*«*  ^"'uent  in  Braunlg  is 
such  high  quality  that  it  is  better  than  yol'U 

whfch  .nn  T  '°  '°'""  °'  *^«  '•I'ers  in  Texas 
Which  contain  no  effluent." 

•Braunlg's  waters  are  of  such  quaUty  that 
we  have  no  fears  about  its  health  potential  " 
he  added.  "We  don't  think  we  should  swim 
in  it  or  ski  on  it.  but  attempts  to  prohibit 
fishing  would  not  be  realistic 

"We  have  been  unable  to  flnd  where  any 
disease  has  been  transmitted  from  fish  taken 
from  waters  similar  to  Braunlg's.  We  do  not 
feel  prohibiting  fishing  In  water  of  this  qual- 
ity would  be  desirable  or  recommended." 
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When  asked  about  the  possibility  of  con- 
tractlng  hepatitis  from  the  water,  he  said 
we  have  no  record  to  show  that  hepatitis  l^ 
more  prevalent  in  areas  where  flsh  are  taken 
from  this  type  of  water  than  anywhere  else  •• 
Wells  testified  that  the  lake  has  constantly 
continued  to  improve  Itself.  He  said  the 
chemical  quality  of  the  water  compares  with 
U.S.  Health  Department  standards  for  drink- 
ing water  and  that  the  biological  content  of 
Braunlg's  waters  is  far  better  than  waters  in 
portions  of  the  San  Antonio  and  Medina 
Rivers  and  Woodlawn  Lake.  ""eaina 

BRATTNIO  LAKE  TO  OPEN 

Braunlg  Lake,  the  City  Public  Service 
Boards  1,350-acre  cooling  reservoir,  will  be 
■offlclally"  opened  to  the  public  early  next 

•The  board  announced  Monday  it  has  signed 
a  lease  agreement  with  the  San  Antonio 
River  Authority  to  operate  the  lake  solely  for 
public  outdoor  recreational  activities  pri- 
marily flshlng.  ■   ^ 

The  agreement,  which  will  be  for  25  years 
is  contingent  on  the  approval  of  the  river 
authority's  board  of  directors.  The  board  is 
scheduled  to  meet  Tuesday  morning  to  act 
on  this  matter.  "        ^^ 

.„"*  *^®  .'?*'■**  approves.  SARA  will  assume 
control  of  the  lake  and  a  lOO-acre  tract  of  ad- 
jacent land  around  the  lake. 

Under  this  flve-year  lease,  the  river  author- 
ity  will  reforest  these  tracts  with  seedlings  to 
provide  wooded  areas  for  the  future 

Braunlg.  which  is  located  near  EUnendorf 
in  the  southeast  section  of  Bexar  County  has 
been  the  center  of  a  two-year  controversy 
over  flshlng  rights. 

Braunlg  was  the  scene  of  a  highly  publl- 
f^ri  ■^^-"^"  May  2.  Apparent  puJpose  of 
the  flsh-in  was  to  protest  the  CPSB's  refusal 
to  open  the  lake  to  fishermen 

The  reservoir  was  filled  with  water  from 
the  San  Antonio  River,  which  contains  a 
high  degree  of  treated  sewage  effluent 

The  CPSB  maintained  that  the  water  is 

«°,.l°?!'^'"'''*^^  ^°''  fishing,  but  State 
Health  Department  officials  have  stated  that 
the  fish  are  safe  to  eat  If  properly  cooked 

Fishermen  have  continued  to  flsh  the  lake 
in  spite  of  no-trespasslng  and  posted  signs 
They  have  encountered  little  or  no  inter- 
ference from  security  guards  since  the  fish-in 

The  lease  agreements  were  the  result  of 
discussions  between  David  Brune.  manager 
of  the  river  authority:  O.  W.  Sommers  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  CPSB;  and  board  attor- 
ney W.  L.  Matthews. 

SARA  will  operate  the  lake  and  the  100- 
acre  tract  on  a  financially  self-sustaining 
basis  by  charging  entrance  and  boat  launch- 
ing fees. 

The  100  acres  under  25-year  lease  will  be 
developed  as  a  park.  Facilities  will  include 
picnic  tables,  cooking  grills,  drinking  water, 
launching  ramp,  concession  building  com- 
fort station,  roads,  parking  area,  information 
center  and  toll  gate. 

A  contract  concessionaire  will  sell  bait, 
tackle,  picnic  supplies  and  beverages  and 
will  rent  boats  and  motors. 

The  river  authority's  plans  call  for  facil- 
ities to  be  completed  and  fees  to  go  into 
effect  March  1.  1968. 

No  fees  will  be  charged  until  facilities  are 
completed.  Brune  said.  "Unauthorized  "  flsh- 
lng will  be  allowed  from  Dec.  1  until  March  1 
except  in  the  construction  area  on  the  west 
side  of  the  reservoir. 

Regulations  set  for  the  use  of  Braunlg  are 
tentative  and  subject  to  change.  They  call 
for  the  lake  to  be  open  approximately  10 "2 
months  out  of  the  year.  The  reservoir  will 
be  closed  for  42  days,  probably  during  late 
December  and  January,  to  allow  for  employee 
vacations. 

Certain  areas  of  the  lake  around  the 
power  plant,  intake  and  outlet  will  be  buoyed 
and  will  be  ofT-llmlts  to  boaters  and  flsher- 
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Use  of  the  facilities  and  the  lake  will  be  by 
permit  only  after  March  1.  Permits  will  be 
issued  only  at  the  Information  gate  at  the 
entrance  to  the  recreation  area. 

Permits  will  cost  $1  for  persons  14  and  over 
and  50  cents  for  children  7  to  14.  In  addition. 
$1  will  be  charged  for  launching  privately 
owned  boats. 

There  will  be  no  charge  for  children  under 
7  years  old. 

Users  of  the  lake  and  picnic  area  will  be 
Issued  tags  which  they  must  wear  and  which 
must  be  relinquished  when  the  holder  leaves 
the  area. 

Plans  call  for  the  lake  to  be  open  only 
during  specified  hours,  probably  between  45 
minutes  before  sunrise  to  45  minutes  after 
sundown. 

Bank,  wade  and  float  flshlng  will  be  al- 
lowed only  in  certain  areas.  Hunting  will  not 
be  allowed  on  the  reservoir  or  adjacent  lands, 
and  there  probably  will  be  a  horsepower 
limit  on  outboard  motors. 

Swimming  and  water  skiing  will  be  pro- 
hibited on  the  lake. 

I  From  the  Dallas  Morning  News ) 

The  Trinity  River  Scandal 

( By  Henry  Stowers) 

AUGUST    1,     1967 

A  trip  down  the  Trinity  River  from  Dallas 
should  be  a  pleasant  outing.  But  it  isn't.  It 
will  make  you  sick.  That  is  what  it  did  for 
me. 

This  summer  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  along  and  on  most  of  the  Trinity's  550 
miles  as  it  twists  and  winds  to  the  Gulf  at 
Trinity  Bay  near  Galveston.  And  I  have  never 
seen  worse  pollution,  especially  in  the  Fort 
Worth-Dallas  area  and  for  fifty  miles  below 
Dallas. 

I  talked  to  veteran  canoers  such  as  Ben 
Nolen  and  Bob  Narramore,  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  Canoe  Association  of 
Texas,  who  have  made  many  trips  on  all  of 
Texas'  rivers  that  will  float  such  craft.  "The 
Trinity  takes  flrst  prize."  they  stated  flatly. 
••That  is  if  there  were  a  prize  for  being  dirty." 

On  one  trip  recently  Nolen  and  Narramore 
counted  55  dead  hogs  and  cows  floating  In 
the  river  along  a  stretch  less  than  five  miles. 

These,  according  to  area  farmers,  were 
probably  found  dead  In  truck  shipments  and 
dumped  into  the  river  at  Isolated  spots.  And 
the  area  was  practically  In  the  Dallas  city 
limits. 

A.  W.  CuUum  III.  president  of  the  Dallas 
Woods  and  Waters  Club,  and  I  saw  occasional 
dead  cows  in  the  river  above  Dallas  during  a 
recent  canoe  fishing  trip.  We  figured  they 
had  gone  down  the  muddy  bank  for  water 
and  bogged  down. 

Fishing  above  Dallas  Is  still  popular  on  the 
East  Fork  of  the  Trinity.  But  you  have  to  go 
a  long  way  below  Dallas,  as  far  as  50-60  miles, 
before  you  see  an  angler.  For  down  there  all 
fish  except  garfl^h  and  some  rough  flsh  like 
carp  have  long  been  killed  by  polluted  water. 

I've  talked  to  many  old  timers  in  the  area, 
and  very  few  can  remember  when  fishermen 
caught  channel  catfish,  bream  and  crapple 
below  Dallas.  One  is  Harvey  Campbell.  Dallas 
News  proofreader.  "That  was  65  years  ago, 
though."  he  said. 

The  Trinity  has  a  huge  watershed,  one 
which  covers  over  17,000  square  miles. 

Because  of  this  watershed's  moderate  to 
heavy  rainfall,  the  Trinity  has  a  flow  of  al- 
most 6.000.000  acre-feet  near  its  mouth,  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  Neches,  Red  and  the 
Sabine  River  Basins. 

Rising  in  its  East  Fork.  West  Fork.  Elm 
Fork  and  Clear  Fork  in  Grayson,  Montague, 
Archer  and  Parker  Counties,  the  main  stream 
of  the  Trinity  begins  with  the  Junction  of 
the  Elm  and  West  Forks  at  Dallas. 

In  the  Trinity  valley  there  are  more  people 
and  industries  than  In  any  other  river  basin 
In  the  state.  Six  big  reservoirs,  Oarza-Llttle 
Elm.    Lake    Worth,    Eagle    Mountain    Lake. 


Bridgeport  and  Lake  La  von,  have  already  been 
completed.  Numerous  others  down  the  river 
win  be  built  as  the  Trinity  Canal  project  is 
completed.  That  target  date  is  1980. 

Dallas  has  one  of  the  most  modem  sewage 
treatment  systems  In  the  country.  It  removes 
93  per  cent  of  the  pollution  strength  from 
the  effluent  It  discharges.  Other  cities  and 
communities  along  the  Trinity  are  improving 
their  methods. 

Maybe  it  is  a  dream,  but  the  Trinity  Canal 
and  its  numerous  lake  reservoirs  could  be- 
come a  fisherman's  paradise.  By  the  time  It 
Is  completed.  Texas  should  have  well  over 
10,000,000  people.  And  Judging  by  present 
figures,  half  of  them  will  want  to  fish. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  problem.  Water  pollution 
has  not  only  endangered  or  wiped  out  flsh 
and  wildlife  near  many  large  urban  areas, 
but  It  has  become  an  urgent  health  prob- 
lem for  humans.  Chicago  and  other  cities  on 
the  Great  Lakes  are  highly  apprehensive 
over  rising  contamination  of  water. 

The  Houston-Galveston  area,  particularly 
the  bays  that  link  the  two  cities,  have  al- 
most been  ruined  for  flshlng  and  swimming 
by  the  dumping  of  raw  sewage  and  enormous 
amounts  of  industrial  waste.  Fishing  In  Gal- 
veston Bay  used  to  be  excellent.  Today  it  is 
pcKW.  Residents  I  have  fished  with  said  they 
would  not  eat  flsh,  shrimp  or  oysters  taken 
from  the  bay.  Parks  and  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion biologists  told  me  the  bay  and  ship 
channel  were  terribly  polluted. 

Yet  It  seems  that  with  good  planning  we 
could  someday  have  550-mlles  of  river  Ash- 
ing In  addition  to  the  lakes  enroute,  good, 
clean  swimming  and  camping  areas  and  even 
additional  pure  water  sources. 

It  will  either  be  all  that,  or  It  will  remain 
a  550-mlle  sewer  that  we  will  bequeath  to 
our  children  and  grandchildren. 

AUGUST    3,    1967 

Trinity  River  pollution  is  scandalous, 
everyone  agrees.  But  what  to  do  about  It 
before  It  can  be  restocked  with  flsh,  before 
canoers  and  campers  can  cruise  the  stream 
without  risking  hepatitis  or  other  diseases, 
brings  confused  answers. 

The  3,000,000  people  who  live  in  the  water- 
shed, a  vast  area  of  over  17,000  square  miles, 
can  do  a  lot.  Town  sewage  disposal  plants 
could  be  much  more  efficient.  Manufacttirers 
could  work  out  some  way  In  which  wastes 
and  detergents  would  not  be  dumped  In  the 
liver.  And  farmers  and  ranchers  could  watch 
their  use  of  crop  sprays,  weed  killers  and 
other  insecticides  more  carefully. 

Small  communities  along  the  river  could 
see  that  the  river  is  not  used  for  trash  and 
garbage  disposal.  We  found  many  places 
where  old  salvaged  automobiles,  rotten  lum- 
ber, sawed  down  trees  and  limbs  and  even 
old  furniture  were  dumped  into  the  river 
channel. 

During  flood  seasons  these  cast-offs  are 
floated  downstream  and  form  trash  and  log 
Jams,  some  very  large  and  complicated. 

Old  dams,  still  partially  blocking  the  river, 
could  be  cleared  out  and  this  would  permit 
better  water  passage,  also  eliminating  the 
backed  up  water  and  acres  of  foam  from  de- 
tergents to  sit  for  days. 

A  raise  In  the  fees  for  fishing  and  hunting 
licenses  appears  to  be  a  i>artlal  solution,  mak- 
ing It  possible  to  hire  more  game  wardens 
and  to  provide  more  funds  for  them  on  such 
projects. 

Charged  with  the  care  of  Texas  waters  and 
keeping  them  clean  are  the  State  Parks  and 
Wildlife  Department,  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion, State  Health  Department.  Water  Devel- 
opment Board  and  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Board  (Changed  this  year  to  the  Texas 
Water  Quality  Board). 

All  are  virtually  penniless  when  It  comes  to 
fighting  river  pollution. 

TTiere  is  no  way  known  here  of  how  to 
clean  up  the  Trinity  River  without  spending 
a  lot  of  money. 


And  we  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  hav- 
ing to  re-use  our  water  after  It  has  been 
treated  in  sewage  plants,  something  we  are 
going  to  need  a  lot  of  educating  about  before 
we  accept  the  fact. 

A  vote  of  yes  on  the  bond  projects  next 
Tuesday  will  give  Dallas  flood  control  money 
badly  needed,  as  well  as  funds  for  water  and 
sewage  treatment  needed  now.  Dallas  water 
department  representative  Cecil  W.  Wil- 
liams said  several  communities  pooling  their 
money  could  come  up  with  more  efficient  and 
less  expensive  treatment  plants,  an  example 
of  this  being  done  now  found  In  Dallas,  Irv- 
ing and  Grand  Prairie. 

Congress  has  approved  the  550-mtle 
Trinity  Canal.  Money  should  be  appropriated 
early  next  year  after  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  completed  the  second  feasibility  study. 
And  work  on  It  will  probably  start  soon 
thereafter. 

Curing  the  cause  of  an  epidemic  Is  much 
cheaper  than  treating  the  patient.  If  through 
a  campaign  10,000  farmers  and  ranchers 
could  be  induced  to  dispose  of  their  trash 
and  garbage  without  dumping  It  Into  the 
river.  If  200  towns  and  cities  would  see  that 
the  same  Is  done,  and  If  Industries  would 
take  even  more  severe  precautions,  the  river 
can  be  cleared  of  contamination  before  the 
canal  is  built,  and  at  far  smaller  cost. 

Most  of  us  want  to  see  the  Trinity  Canal 
become  a  fact.  We  know  it  will  be  a  great 
economic  asset.  And  Texas  is  also  in  dire 
need  of  more  recreational  facilities,  flshlng 
areas,  boating  areas,  camping  and  swimming 
spots  and  hunting  sites. 

And  blessed  would  be  the  names  of  the 
state's  leaders  who  get  on  the  ball  and  see 
that  this  Is  done  before  It  becomes  like  Gal- 
veston Bay  and  the  Houston  ship  channel 
area — too  little  and  too  late. 


THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY: 
THREAT  TO  THE  EVERGLADES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Everglades  National  Park,  in  south  cen- 
tral Florida,  is  one  of  the  Nation's  unique 
and  priceless  natural  resources.  It  is  a 
fragile  ecological  system  where  the  beau- 
ty and  serenity  of  nature  exists  in  un- 
rivaled fashion. 

Over  a  million  people  visit  the  park 
each  year  and  come  away  awed  by  its 
splendid  magnificence. 

Now.  in  the  name  of  "progress."  the 
Dade  County  Port  Authority  wants  to 
build  the  world's  largest  jetport  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  park.  This  will 
deprive  Everglades  of  its  water  supply, 
upon  which  it  is  utterly  dependent.  The 
result  will  be  the  destruction  of  this 
great  park. 

What  is  particularly  disturbing  is  that 
this  incredible  project  has  the  financial 
support  of  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  FAA  and  OHSGT. 

Conservationists  across  the  Nation  are 
incensed  by  the  insensitivity  and  sheer 
stupidity  of  the  project. 

Fortunately,  the  Senate,  through  its 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, has  recognizee  the  threat.  By  its 
hearings  a  joint  study  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  been  authorized 
to  evaluate  the  environmental  impact 
of  the  airport  on  the  park.  But  this  could 
be  insufflcient,  for  2  miles  of  completed 
runways  already  disrupt  sections  of  the 
great  wilderness.  Decisive,  immediate, 
top-level  action  is  required. 

Such  action  should  be  taken  by  the 
newly  formed  Presidential  Environmental 
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Quality  Cotincll.  The  Council  is  a  re- 
sponse to  the  need  for  a  high-level  body 
capable  of  establishing  and  coordinating 
policies  and  programs  regarding  environ- 
mental quality. 

It  is  precfeely  the  body  that  should  act. 
Since  the  pepartment  of  Transporta- 
tion is  a  metnber  of  the  Council,  as  is  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  they  should 
be  required  by  Dr.  Lee  DuBridge,  the 
Council's  ^ecutive  Secretary  and  Sci- 
ence Adviset  to  the  President,  to  report 
on  what  thty  are  doing  to  maintain  en- 
vironmental quality  in  the  Everglades 
National  Park. 

I  have  written  to  Dr.  DuBridge.  urging 
him  to  conviene  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
for  this  purpose.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  niy  letter  to  Dr.  DuBridge  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  well  as  the  ar- 
ticles on  tha  Everglades  in  the  September 
5  issue  of  life  and  the  July  Sierra  Club 
bulletin.  Additionally,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Evans  and  Novak  col- 
umn from  ^le  August  8  Miami  Herald 
also- -be  priited  ii.  the  Record. 

There  beng  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

September  2,  1969. 
Dr.  Lee  A.  Dt 'Bridge. 

Executive  Seiretary.  Environmental  Quality 
Council.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  D  jBridce  :  I  am  deeply  distressed 
by  the  threat  to  Everglades  National  Park 
posed  by  the  construction  of  the  new  Dade 
County  alrpa  rt. 

The  alrpor;  will  be  the  world's  largest, 
thirty-nine  sjuare  miles  with  runways  six 
miles  long.  J\st  six  miles  from  the  Park,  the 
airport  will  w  reak  havoc  with  the  fra^le  and 
unique  ecolq^  of  the  Everglades.  The  na- 
tional park,  hlrd  largest  in  the  nation,  is 
dependent  foi'  water  on  sources  beyond  its 
boundaries.  The  airF>ort  will  block  much  of 
the  superficla  drainage  to  the  park  and  con- 
taminate witli  pesticides,  petroleum  residue 
and  other  pollutants  the  ground  water  that 
does  reach  Ererglades. 

Additionall;,  air  pollution  from  the  pro- 
jected 900,000  annual  jet  operations  will  pour 
thousands  of  tons  of  carbon  monoxide  and 
nitrogen  oxide  on  the  park.  Perhaps  even 
more  Important,  the  noise  of  the  aircraft 
will  destroy  t  he  peace  and  solitude  of  this 
magnificent  nitural  refuge. 

I  feel  strongly  that  Everglades  National 
Park  Is  a  pricjless  and  Irreplaceable  natural 
treasure.  No  effort  should  be  spared  in  pre- 
serving it. 

The  Department  of  Transportation,  in  an 
apparent  vloli  tion  of  Section  (f )  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act,  has  already 
provided  over  SSOO.OOO  to  Dade  County  for 
planning  and  developing  of  the  airport.  Re- 
grettably the  Department  appears  deter- 
mined to  proceed  with  construction  regard- 
less of  the  dli  astrous  impact  this  will  have 
on  the  park. 

Within  the  Executive  Branch,  only  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  raised  a  lonely 
voice  of  proteiit. 

When  the  1  •resident  established  the  En- 
vironmental <  [uality  Council  he  created  a 
mechanism  w  lereby  such  examples  of  de- 
partmental ini  ensitivity  to  the  environment 
could  be  review  red  and  rectified.  I  respectfully 
urge  you  to  co  nvene  a  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  establls  i  a  policy  and  program  that 
will   protect  I  verglades  National  Park. 

As  the  Department  of  Transportation  is  a 
member  of  thu  Council,  they  should  be  re- 
quired to  lssu(  a  full  report  Justifying  their 
action.  As  the  Interior  Department  is  also 
a  member.  th«y  should  provide  information 
on  the  envlroi  mental  abuse  which  this  air- 
port win  brlni ;  to  the  park.  The  Council  la 


thus  a  particularly  useful  vehicle  to  insure 
that  responsible  Federal  action  is  taken  con- 
cerning Everglades. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  D.  Ttdimos. 

(Prom  Life  magazine,  Sept.  6,  1966] 
The  Everglades:   Unless  the  World's  Big- 
gest Jetport  Is  Stopped,  We  Will  Lose  a 
Unique  Wilderness 

(By  John'D.  MacDonald) 
In  the  beginning  you  do  not  see  very  much 
or  hear  very  much,  and  you  do  not  under- 
stand. 

Then  one  afternoon  there  was  no  move- 
ment of  the  air.  There  was  heat,  sweat  and 
a  silence  so  vast  that  when  I  heard  a  mos- 
quito near  my  ear,  it  was  exactly  like  a  night 
sound  of  long  ago  in  Mexico,  hearing  a  truck 
In  its  lowest  gear  whining  down  the  moun- 
tains miles  away.  A  thunderstorm  moved  to- 
ward me  and  toward  the  west.  By  the  time 
It  began  to  stir  the  air  in  hot  gusty  puffs,  it 
was  a  startling  indigo  wall  across  the  world, 
a  constant  rumbling,  and  I  stood  in  strange 
golden  yellow  light  waiting  for  it. 

Cooler  air  then,  and  good  wind,  with  each 
gust  making  its  own  shape  as  it  came  across 
the  saw-grass  pastures.  Pat  pink  lightning 
banging  down,  and  then  the  oncoming  roar 
from  far  away  of  the  smashing,  drenching 
rain.  When  It  ended,  I  could  hear  the  same 
roar,  receding,  hurrying  west.  Incredible 
smeU  of  a  well-washed  twilight,  and  10  tril- 
lion frogs  and  toads  and  peepers  welling  into 
a  deafening  rain-chorus.  Birds  in  that 
straight,  no-nonsense  flight  pattern  of 
heading  for  the  rookery.  Fragile  Insects  fly- 
ing. (How  did  they  escape  the  smashing 
rain?)  Some  blooms  closing,  and  leaves  fold- 
ing, and  other  blooms,  spicier,  opening  on 
the  hammocks  and  uplands  where  the  tree 
frogs  are. 

Then  I  began  to  understand  that  It  is  not 
memorable  fragments,  but  a  complex  unity, 
all  of  it  a  savage  and  symmetrical  pattern  of 
interwoven.  Interdependent  lives,  from  gator 
to  gnat,  from  bald  cypress  to  microdot  of 
green  algae,  from  giant  metallic  dragonfly 
to  spider-shaped  Invisibility  of  the  redbug. 
It  is  a  complexity  which  took  eons  to  style 
and  plan  Itself  for  this  special  place,  climate 
condition,  through  unending  trial  and  error. 
Now  we  are  on  the  brink  of  destroying 
that  complex  unity.  Experts  in  such  mat- 
ters— biologists,  hydrologlsts,  geologists — 
have  all  come  to  the  same  alarming  conclu- 
sion: if  we  proceed  with  the  plans  to  estab- 
lish a  commercial  Jetport  squarely  across  the 
last  natural  watershed  In  south  central  Flor- 
ida, we  will  kill  what  Is  left  of  the  Ever- 
glades, kill  the  Everglades  National  Park, 
upset  the  water  tables  and  the  water  sup- 
ply in  all  south  Florida,  cripple  the  shrimp 
Industry,  stunt  commercial  and  sports  fish- 
ing. Invite  salt  Intrusion  and  possibly  even 
alter  the  very  climate  of  the  Florida  penin- 
sula. 

The  Jetport  tract,  all  39  square  miles  of 
it,  is  45  miles  west  of  Miami,  about  55  miles 
east  of  Naples  on  the  gulf,  roughly  a  third 
of  It  m  Dade  County,  the  rest  across  the  line 
to  the  west  In  Collier  County.  In  late  Sep- 
tember of  1968,  less  than  a  week  after  the 
first  parcels  of  land  were  acquired  by  con- 
demnation proceedings,  the  Dade  County 
Port  Authority  at  Miami  let  a  contract  for 
a  two-mile  east-west  Jet  training  runway 
with  taxi  strips  and  aprons.  The  strip  Is  com- 
pleted. It  is  the  first  phase  of  the  plan  to 
build  the  world's  largest  Jetport — big  enough 
to  enclose  Los  Angeles  Airport,  Dulles,  Ken- 
nedy, San  Francisco  and  a  cluster  of  several 
smaller  fields  as  well.  Federal  funding  for 
this  monster  project  could  exceed  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars. 

The  commerclal-poUtlcal-financial  estab- 
lishments of  Dade,  Collier  and  Monroe  coun- 
ties are  sweaty  with  the  excitement  of  a  new 


boom,  huge  profits,  explosive  growth.  Every 
bit  of  this  silent  wilderness  land  around  the 
Jetport  site  is  privately  owned,  and  much  of 
it  has  already  changed  hands  In  heavy- risk 
commitments.  One  Miami  real  estate  agent 
has  assembled  a  package  almost  as  big  as  ihe 
proposed  Jetport  Itself  for  a  single  corporate 
buyer.  Collier  County  leaders  have  stated  in 
Naples  that  they  Intend  to  make  the  Jetport 
area  the  largest  industrial  center  in  Florida. 
and  boosters  are  already  talking  about  such 
projects  as  cutting  a  deep-water  canal  from 
the  gulf  to  the  Jetport  to  barge  In  the  jet 
fuel  and  construction  materials,  and  getting 
the  authorized  extension  of  Interstate  75 
from  Tampa  to  Miami  officially  realigned  to 
bisect  the  Jetport,  with  a  thousand-foot 
right-of-way  from  the  gulf  to  the  Atlantic. 
The  Everglades  National  Park  Is  already 
In  such  fragile  condition  that  only  by  the 
most  careful  planning  could  It  be  nurtured 
back  to  health  and  stability.  So  why  save  a 
sick  park  when  It  stands  in  the  way  of  prog- 
ress? 

If  It  were  merely  that  It  Is  a  unique  1.4 
million-acre  wonderland,  visited  by  over  a 
million  people  a  year,  merely  an  eerie,  silent 
environment  for  gator,  wood  ibis  and  tree 
snail,  one  might  be  able  to  make  some  kind 
of  a  feeble  case  for  the  proposed  Jetport 
location.  But  over  the  last  40  years  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  demonstrated 
for  all  of  us  what  the  death  of  the  Everglades 
might  mean. 

The  Engineers  came  clanking  Into  the  cen- 
tral Florida  area  In  the  late  1920's  and  built 
the  Herbert  Hoover  Dike  to  tame  Lake  Okee- 
chobee, arbitrarily  lowered  the  water  level 
of  the  lake  by  five  feet,  and  later  dug  arrow- 
straight  canals  to  help  the  gentle  meander- 
ing rivers  carry  the  fresh  sweet  rainwater 
more  hastily  Into  the  sea. 

Rainfall  Is  the  secret  of  the  Everglades, 
of  the  park,  of  all  south  Florida.  It  averages 
63  Inches  a  year,  falling  mostly  during  the 
subtropical  rainy  season  from  gigantic  thun- 
derstorms grumbling  and  banging  and 
drenching  their  crisscross  pattern  through 
the  great  river  of  saw  grass,  then  trickling 
and  seeping  Its  way  down  the  long  gentle 
slope  from  the  central  lakes  and  rivers, 
through  the  saw-grass  prairies  with  their  is- 
land hammocks  of  cypress,  live  oak  and  pal- 
metto, down  to  the  semicircle  of  mangrove 
coast  bordering  Florida  Bay  and  the  gulf 
from  Blscayne  Bay  to  the  Ten  Thousand  Is- 
lands. This  slow  movement  effectively  ex- 
tends the  nourishment  of  the  rainy  season 
into  the  dry  season,  and  the  only  source  of 
fresh  water  for  south  Florida  Is  the  rainfall. 
The  Engineers  kept  "Improving"  things, 
shuttling  the  life-giving  water  into  the  sea 
when  there  was  more  water  than  the  drained 
and  filled  cane  lands,  pasture  lands,  vege- 
table lands  south  of  the  dike  system  needed. 
But  there  are  cycles  of  wet  years  and  dry 
years,  and  during  the  dry  years,  the  raln-de- 
prtved  Glades  began  to  parch  and  burn,  be- 
cause the  Corps  of  Engineers  had  stolen  its 
margin  of  safety. 

The  worst  disaster  came  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  By  1945  the  Everglades  was 
burning  night  and  day,  and  the  people  on 
both  coasts  were  choking  in  acrid  smoke, 
watching  water  wells  turn  brackish,  canals 
dry  up,  salt  intruding  into  the  soil  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  feet  a  day  as  tides  came  up  the 
canals;  watching  cattle  die,  and  groves  die, 
and  tomatoes  and  sugarcane  die.  They  de- 
manded that  somebody  do  something. 

So  a  Water  Control  District  System  was 
established  In  Dade  Coimty,  and  by  1947  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  began  establishing  a 
Flood  Control  District.  A  vast  system  of 
canals,  dikes  and  gates  was  constructed  in 
Florida's  eastern  watershed  so  that  water 
could  be  diverted  from  the  Everglades  Park 
during  dry  sp)ells,  and  excess  water  dumped 
on  the  park  during  wet  spells.  So  now  the 
park,  as  Art  Marshall,  a  biologist  with  the 
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Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries,  puts  It,  "gets 
Instant  drought  or  Instant  flood." 

The  effect  on  the  park  has  not  been  happy. 
Thanks  to  man's  management  and  the  work 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  water 
level  has  fluctuated  from  one  bad  extreme  to 
the  other,  and  decimated  the  park's  plant 
life  and  wildlife. 

When  the  Glades  die,  not  only  Is  there  de- 
structive salt  intrusion  (from  the  ocean 
waters  backing  up  Into  the  park),  but  the 
exquisitely  productive  balance  of  the  brack- 
ish estuaries  in  the  mangrove  hem  of  the 
wide  skirt  of  the  park  is  also  upset.  According 
to  a  University  of  Florida  study,  this  skirt  is 
"one  of  the  richest  breeding  grounds  for 
marine  life  on  the  continent." 

Despite  the  obvious  lessons  of  the  immedi- 
ate past,  the  Corps  not  long  ago  got  around 
to  "improving"  the  lovely  meandering  Kls- 
slmmee  River  flowing  Into  Lake  Okeechobee 
from  the  north.  They  straightened  It,  diked 
Its  marshy  banks,  turned  it  into  a  sandy- 
banked  drainage  ditch.  Now  heavy  rains  that 
took  weeks  to  crest  down  Into  the  lake  can 
come  racing  down  In  a  matter  of  days  or 
hours,  as  if  the  Engineers  sought  to  Ju-stify 
the  flood  control  system  by  arranging  for  a 
higher  Incidence  of  floods.  This  enables  them 
to  shunt  even  more  runoff  water  into  the 
Glades  and  park  when  least  needed,  and  run 
even  more  off  Into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Now  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
turned  the  water  supply  system  In  the  east- 
em  watershed  into  a  menace  Instead  of  a 
blessing,  the  only  hope  left  for  the  Everglades 
Park  is  the  western  watershed,  which  up  un- 
til now  has  retained  a  reasonably  natural 
seepage-flow  from  Big  Cypress  Swamp  north 
of  the  western  end  of  the  park.  It  has  been 
survival  Insurance,  to  some  limited  extent. 

The  Jumbo  Jetport  will  go  right  In  the  path 
of  this  ancient  flow,  and  even  if  great  care  is 
taken  within  the  Jetport  areas  to  keep  that 
flow  moving  as  naturally  as  possible,  the 
urban  growth  and  industrialization  around 
the  Jetport  would  make  such  concern  futile. 

It  Is  the  entire  complex  that  will  finish 
off  the  park,  mostly  by  dramatically  altering 
the  volume  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
essential  water  flow.  That  southward  flow 
will  be  used  water,  treated  and  released.  It 
will  leave  so  much  nltrogen-compxsund  nu- 
trient from  animal  and  human  waste  In  the 
water  that,  according  to  Frank  Nix,  longtime 
hydrologist  at  the  park,  the  explosive  growth 
of  undesirable  algae  would  crowd  out  the 
natural  algae,  fundamental  to  the  life  sup- 
port sjrstem  of  the  Glades  and  the  park. 

In  addition  to  water  pollution,  there  will 
be  soil  pollution — the  inevitable  fallout  from 
the  unburned  components  of  Jet  fuel,  InefB- 
ciently  consumed  at  low  altitudes,  and  un- 
burned fuel  Jettisoned  In  emergency  situa- 
tions. 

Nor  is  Jet  noise  compatible  with  that 
strange  and  unique  flavor  of  the  Everglades, 
with  a  silence  so  brooding  and  intense  that 
the  sudden  slap-splash  of  a  feeding  flsh  is 
as  startling  as  an  explosion.  What  such  noise 
might  do  to  the  reproduction  rate  of  the 
wild  birds,  already  diminished  thanks  to  the 
ingestion  of  DDT  In  the  food  chain,  is  not 
yet  known,  but  one  could  hardly  expect  It 
to  be  beneficial. 

The  Everglades  and  the  national  park  can- 
not survive  this  final  Insult.  The  ramifica- 
tions of  the  death  of  an  entire  ecological  sys- 
tem have  always  been  more  grave,  more  far- 
reaching,  more  deadly  to  man  himself  than 
anyone  realized  until  the  process  of  decay 
was  too  far  along  to  be  reversed. 

Conservation  efforts,  concerned  with  water 
tables  and  marine  productivity  as  well  as 
with  the  existence  of  one  of  the  great  na- 
tional parks  of  the  world,  are  met  with  the 
customary  amused,  patronizing  derision  typ- 
ical of  all  such  opposition. 

William  Burrows,  writing  in  a  big  national 
travel  magazine's  recent  special  gee-whlz  is- 
sue about  air  travel,  makes  the  condescend- 


ing observation  that  the  proposed  Jetport  in 
the  Everglades  "makes  almost  everyone 
happy  except  conservationists.  The  latter  are 
afraid  that  planes  winging  over  the  swamps 
may  collide  with  wood  storks  and  dump  ex- 
cess fuel  on  alligators,  turkeys,  wild  hogs,  and 
other  animals." 

Alan  Stewart,  director  of  the  Port  Author- 
ity, lumps  all  the  bird  life  In  the  p)ark  Into 
one  species  called  "yellow-bellied  sapsuckers" 
and  calls  the  conservationists  "butterfly 
chasers."  Stewart  says  that  cities  always  rise 
up  around  airports.  "If  the  conservationists 
want  to  stop  Industrial  and  commercial  de- 
velopment," he  says,  "they  are  going  to  have 
to  save  their  pennies  and  buy  up  the  land." 
On  the  23rd  of  last  April,  19  national  con- 
sen'atlon  organizations,  including  Audubon, 
Sierra,  National  Wildlife  Federation  and  the 
Natural  Area  Council,  demanded  a  construc- 
tion halt  at  the  Jetport.  A  letter  was  sent  to 
Department  of  Transportation  Secretary 
Volpe  urging  that  he  stop  the  construction 
by  cutting  off  federal  funding. 

At  this  pwlnt,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  scheduled  hear- 
ings on  the  potential  environmental  prob- 
lems of  the  Jetport.  During  these  hearings 
Transportation  Secretary  Volpe  and  Interior 
Secretary  Hickle  authorized  a  special  study 
under  Dr.  Lunar  Leopold,  senior  scientist  of 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  directing  a  team 
of  scientists  to  examine  in  detail  the  threat 
of  harm  to  the  park.  The  study  team  used  a 
three-stage  approach  to  the  problem — pos- 
sible damage  by  the  Jet  training  port  alone, 
possible  damage  by  the  training  port  plus  the 
passenger  Jetport.  and  possible  damage  by 
the  Jetport  plus  the  urbanization-Industrial- 
ization of  the  surrounding  privately  owned 
lands,  where  the  surveyors  are  now  so 
busily  aligning  their  transit  bubbles  and 
driving  their  county  stakes. 

The  report,  which  has  now  been  completed 
and  will  soon  be  officially  submitted  to  Volpe 
and  Hickle,  indicates  that  the  present  Jet 
training  port  will  cause  progressive  damage 
to  the  park,  and  if  the  passenger  Jetport  is 
built,  the  destruction  will  be  irreversible. 

Meanwhile,  the  Dade  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  has  hired  former  Interior 
Secretary  Stewart  Udall  to  prepare  a  plan  for 
mitigating  or  eliminating  adverse  effects  of 
the  proposed  Jetport  and  to  consider  alter- 
nate sites.  Conservationists  hope  that  Udall's 
proposals  will  point  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  Dr.  Leopold's  report — that  the  only  solu- 
tion for  the  Jetport  Is  not  to  build  It  at  the 
present  site. 

This  time  the  decision  can  be  made  before 
death  occurs.  The  equation  is  simple,  clear 
and  elegant.  Is  this  the  place  where,  finally, 
we  stop  brutalizing  our  environment  in  the 
name  of  that  sort  of  progress  which  makes 
things  quite  different — but  never  any  better, 
and  usually  worse  than  we  could  have 
believed? 

[Prom  the  Sierra  Club  BulleUn,  July  1969] 
Dade  Coitnty   Port  Authority 

The  nation's  third  largest  national  park 
Is  in  trouble,  serious  trouble.  As  Undersec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Russell  Train  stated  at 
the  June  Senate  Interior  hearings  on  the 
Everglades,  "Everglades  National  Park  has  the 
dubious  distinction  of  having  the  most  seri- 
ous preservation  problems  facing  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  today.  .  .  ."  Everglades 
National  Park  Is  In  as  much  Jeopardy  as  the 
22  endangered  species  of  flsh  and  wildlife 
that  find  refuge  within  its  boundaries. 

The  fragile,  unique  ecology  of  Everglades 
National  Park  Is  utterly  dependent  on  a  re- 
liable supply  of  pure,  fresh  water.  But  the 
sources  of  this  supply  exist  outside  the  park's 
boundaries,  in  the  sloughs  and  sawgrass  sa- 
vannahs of  the  E^^erglades  to  the  north.  In 
the  strands  and  marshes  of  the  Big  Cypruss 
Swamp  to  the  north  and  west,  in  Lake 
Okeechobee  almost  70  miles  north,  and  even 


In  the  Klsslmmee  Prairie  beyond  the  lake. 
And,  ever  since  the  1880's,  man  has  been 
busy  as  the  proverbial  beaver  draining,  dik- 
ing, ditching,  and  otherwise  "managing"  this 
water. 

The  real  trouble  began  in  1948  when  Con- 
gress authorized  the  construction  of  a  gigan- 
tic flood  control,  drainage,  and  reclamation 
project  north  of  Everglades  National  Park. 
Still  under  construction  (at  latest  count  it 
was  $170  million  old  and  still  only  48  per  cent 
complete ) ,  the  project  already  has  the  capa- 
bility of  completely  shutting  off  the  park 
from  Its  source  of  surface  water,  which  was 
proved  during  the  long  and  severe  drought  of 
the  early  1960's. 

Designed  and  built  by  the  Army  Corps  ot 
Engineers,  the  project  Is  administered  by  a 
state  agency,  the  Central  and  Southern  Flor- 
ida Flood  Control  District  (PCD).  Both  of 
these  agencies  have  been  notably  more  un- 
derstanding of  the  project's  other  water 
users:  citrus  growers,  beef  ranchers,  sugar- 
cane growers,  vegetable  farmers,  real-estate 
developers,  and  municipal  water  users.  How- 
ever, since  the  appointment  of  conservation- 
minded  Chevrolet  dealer  Robert  W.  Padrlck 
to  the  chairmanship  of  the  PCD's  board  of 
governors,  the  national  park  has  fared  con- 
siderably better. 

But  there  Is  no  way  to  Insure  that  the 
next  PCD  chairman  will  be  as  understand- 
ing of  the  park's  problems  as  Bob  Padrlck:  so 
the  only  long-range  solution  is  to  secure  for 
Everglades  National  Park  a  guarantee  to  Its 
mlniscule,  but  absolutely  necessary  share  of 
the  project's  water.  The  Corps  has  several 
times  entered  into  agreement  with  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  but  has  backed  off  each 
time.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
been  waiting  21  years  now  for  this  guarantee, 
and  in  each  of  those  21  years  Congress  has 
appropriated  several  millions  of  public  dol- 
lars to  advance  construction  of  the  flood 
control  project.  It's  high  time  for  Congress 
to  secure  for  the  people  of  the  49  other  states 
their  interest  In  Everglades  National  Park. 
That's  precious  little  to  ask  for  all  that 
equity  In  the  water  project. 

the   new   enemy 

But,  while  conservationists  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  were  engaged  in  this 
long  struggle  to  secure  the  park's  water  sup- 
ply, Everglades  National  Park  took  a  mean 
blow  below  the  belt  from  an  entirely  differ- 
ent foe.  On  September  18,  1968,  ground  was 
broken  in  the  ecotone  between  the  Ever- 
glades and  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp  for  the 
world's  largest  airport.  Just  imagine,  an  alr- 
p>ort  of  39  square  miles,  large  enough  to  hold 
Kennedy,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and 
Washington  national  airports  with  plenty  of 
room  left  over  to  spare;  with  runways  six 
miles  long,  capable  of  handling  the  largest 
and  fastest  Jet  transport  aircraft — and  Just 
six  miles  away  from,  and  "upstream"  of. 
Everglades  National  Park. 

Though  not  exclusively  a  water  problem, 
the  Jetport  certainly  will  have  an  Impact  on 
this  resource.  First  consider  the  degradation 
of  the  waters  flowing  Into  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  from  the  use  of  pesticides,  fer- 
tilizers, and  detergents  on  the  airport  site, 
from  the  inevitable  fuel  spills,  from  the 
effluent  of  the  35  to  40  million  patssengers  it 
is  expected  to  serve  by  1985.  Then,  con- 
sider the  tons  of  hydrocarbons,  petrochem- 
icals, and  carbon  particulates  from  unburned 
and  portlally  burned  fuel  that  will  be 
dumped  into  water  on  its  way  to  the  park 
during  approach,  landing,  takeoff,  and 
dim  bout. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  Is  the  broad 
threat  to  both  water  quality  and  quantity 
posed  by  the  massive  development  of  the 
Big  Cypress  Swamp  that  will  be  spurred  by 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
world's  largest  Jetport.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  a  city  of  500,000  to  one  million 
Inhabitants   will   spring   up   in   the  wilder- 
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neea  of  the  illg  Cypress  Swamp.  The  drain- 
age required  by  a  development  of  this  mag- 
nitude (remfember.  this  is  Florida  swamp- 
land) would  siphon  ofT  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  dark's  Big  Cypress  water  supply. 
And  the  poaential  pollution  of  the  reet  is 
fantastic.       ' 

In  April  6f  this  year,  the  Sierra  Club 
joined  with  tO  other  conservation  organiza- 
tions to  opiiose  the  Jetport's  development 
at  the  present  site  and  requested  Secretary 
of  Transportation  John  Volpe  to  withdraw 
his  department's  support  and  to  actively 
encourage  thfe  relocation  of  the  facility. 

Jetport  backers,  including  not  only  the 
Port  Authorllty  but  also  other  Miami  and 
Dade  County;  economic  interests  and  several 
major  alrlinis,  are  quick  to  point  out  to 
conservationists  that  the  Big  Cypress  lands 
In  Collier  ana  Monroe  counties  are  subject 
to  undesirablie  development  whether  or  not 
the  Jetport  M  developed  at  the  present  site. 
True,  but  tlie  Jetport  will  accelerate  and 
magnify  the  development.  As  Nathan  P. 
Reed,  special  i  assistant  to  Governor  Claude 
R.  Kirk,  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee : 

For  years  dompetent  biologists  and  ecol- 
oglsts  have  wondered  what  would  happen  to 
the  park  if  the  peripheral  Big  Cypress  lands 
werctrttimately  developed.  Due  to  the  money 
'  squeeee.  the  problem  remained  insoluble. 
In  my  oplnioi .  the  park  cannot  be  saved  for 
future  genera  ;ions  if  the  Big  Cypress  Is  al- 
lowed to  be  leveloped.  Even  "planned  de- 
velopment" w:ll  surely  wreak  havoc  with  the 
water  route. 

Without  th(  development  catalyst  of  the 
Jetport  there  night.  Just  might,  be  time  to 
acquire  enough  of  the  Big  Cypress  and  to 
zone  enough  of  the  rest  to  preserve  the 
western  Ten  Thousand  Islands  section  of 
Everglades  National  Park.  With  the  Jetport, 
that  slim  chanice  Is  lost. 
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cies  and  private  conservation  organiaations. 
Aviation  Week  <t  Space  Technology  pub- 
lished the  following  statement  in  their  May 
22,  1969  issue — before  the  rising  tide  of  pub- 
lic concern  began  to  well  up : 

"The  bulk  of  the  takeoiTs  will  be  out  over 
the  15  miles  of  clear  zone  of  the  undeveloped 
state-owned  water  conservation  area.  .  .  . 
Cltmbouts  could  then  turn  south  over  the 
Everglades  National  Park,  providing  what 
the  airport  officials  believe  to  be  optimum 
environmental   operating  conditions." 

This  doesn't  paae  muster  as  sovind  environ- 
mental planning. 

At  present  the  air  over  Everglades  National 
Park  Is  pure  and  clear.  But  what  will  it  be 
like  if  the  Jetport  is  developed  at  the  present 
site?  Figures  on  pollutant  emissions  from  jet 
aircraft   engines   are  readily   available   from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,   and 
Welfare  or  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engi- 
neers and  are  highly  reliable.  But  some  In- 
slde-outslde  figure  can  be  calculated  to  pro- 
vide an  Idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  air 
pollution  problem.  Based  on  900,000  flights  a 
year — the  projected  operation  level  as  a  full- 
blown commercial  Je^ort — the  airport's  an- 
nual   contribution    to    the    Evergladee    at- 
mosphere will  be  something  like  this: 
Carbon  monoxide:  9,000  to  72,000  tons. 
Nitrogen  oxides:  4,150  to  8,000  tons. 
Hydrocarbons:  13,000  to  40,260  tons. 
Aldehydes:  about  1,000  tons. 
Particulates:  1,260  to  3,250  tons. 
That  is  big-league  air  pollution. 
And  the  prognosis  for  noise  pollution  Isn't 
much  rosier.  The  supersomc  transports  the 
Jetport  is  being  built  to  accommodate  {the 
sign  at  the  gate  bills  it  as  "the  world's  first 
all-new  Jetport  for  the  supersonic  age")  are 
expected  to  be  noisier  than  the  cuirent  gen- 
eration of  Jets.  And  how  noisy  is  that? 

When  the  Anglo-French  Concorde  made  its 
maiden  flight  this  past  winter,  NBC  reported, 
"On  takeoff,  the  rear  of  its  four  engines 
could  be  heard  in  viliagee  20  miles  away." 
And  the  Concorde  is  expected  to  be  even 
noisier  on  approach.  Last  year  Aerospace 
Technology  reported,  "It  Is  expected  that  the 
Concorde  will  exhibit  sideline  noise  levels  of 
about  118  PNdB  (decibels  of  perceived  noise], 
according  to  U.S.  engineers,  and  may  show  a 
rather  startling  124  PNdB  figure  during  ap- 
proach. .  .  ."  Boeing's  studies  show  that  its 
larger,  faster,  and  more  powerful  SST  will 
probably  generate  a  sideline  noise  level  of  122 
PNdB.  As  a  yardstick,  120  decibels  is  consid- 
ered the  threshhold  of  pain.  The  current  sub- 
sonic commercial  Jets  at  takeoff  generate 
noise  levels  three  miles  away  In  the  range  of 
120  PNdB. 

It  Is  difficult  to  determine  what  the  noise 
levels  would  be  within  Everglades  National 
Park,  but  it's  a  safe  bet  that  they  would  be 
considerably  higher  than  a  typical  national 
park  "noise " — the  rustling  of  leaves,  which 
is  rated  at  10  decibels.  Talk  about  uproar; 
if  the  jetport  is  developed  at  the  present 
site,  it  will  turn  the  wilderness  quietude  of 
Everglades  National  Park  into  bedlam.  Nine 
hundred  thousand  flights  a  year  average 
out  to  more  than  100  flights  an  hour,  24 
hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year. 
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Is  going  to  have  to  come  from  Washington 
by  shutting  off  the  federal  subsidy  for  de- 
velopment at  the  present,  destructive  site 
And  Washington  isn't  likely  to  push  too 
hard  without  a  push  from  the  general  public 
Everglades  National  Park  might  well  be.^ 
come  the  flrst  national  park  to  be  dis-es- 
tablished,  unless  the  American  people  stand 
up  in  its  defense.  So  far,  through  the  vari- 
ous federally  supported  programs  and  proj. 
acts  of  diverse  agencies  and  departments 
the  American  public  has  unwittingly  been 
subsidizing  the  destruction  of  Everglades 
National  Park. 

As  long  as  the  various  federal  departments 
and  their  agencies  pursue  their  separate  ways 
Ignoring  the  several  laws  that  exist  to  piol 
^ote — and  that  even  require — winter-depart- 
mental coordination  and  sound  envlronmen- 
tal  planning,  there  can  be  no  hope  for  pre- 
serving and  restoring  the  American  environ- 
ment. In  many  ways  the  Everglades  problems 
are  symptomatic  of  an  even  larger  problem 
Hopefully,  President  Nixon's  new  Environ- 
mental Quality  Council  will  roll  up  its  coi- 
lective  shirtsleeves  and  go  to  bat  for  Ever- 
glades National  Park.  For  if  the  Everglades 
are  lost.  America  will  have  gone  one  hltless 
inning  toward  losing  the  whole  environmen- 
tal ballgame. 

The  first  step  down  the  long  road  toward 
saving  Everglades  National  Park  is  moving 
the  Jetport  away  from  the  park  As  Senator 
Nelson  observed,  moving  the  Jetport  will 
cause  one  hell  of  an  uproar  in  Dade  and  Col- 
lier counties.  But  the  Jetport  isn't  likely  to 
be  moved  unless  there  is  one  hell  of  an  up- 
roar in  the  50  states  of  the  Union  over  the 
thr«at  to  Everglades  National  Park.  Conser- 
vationists who  want  to  see  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  given  at  least  a  fair  chance  of 
survival,  are  writing  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  as  well  as  their  senators  and  congress- 
men. If  the  Jetport  isn't  moved,  say  goodbye 
to  the  continent's  only  subtropical  national 
park  and  to  the  world's  only  Everglades. 
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NEEDED  :  ONE  HELL  OF  AN  UPROAR 

Fortunately,  Section  4(f)  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act  gives  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation a  clear  mandate  to  move  the  jet- 
port if  a  "feasible  and  prudent  alternative" 
exists.  At  the  June  3  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  alternative  sites 
were  Identifled  by  two  state  witnesses:  Nat 
Reed  of  the  governors  office  and  FCD  Chair- 
man Padrlck.  The  sites  they  identifled  are 
both  on  state-owned  land,  so  a  land  swap 
with  the  Port  Authority  would  make  things 
relatively  simple. 

But  the  push  for  another  site  isn't  going 
to  come  from  Miami,  not  while  either  alter- 
native would  benefit  Fort  Lauderdale,  West 
Palm  Beach,  and  other  cities  north  of  Mi- 
ami  along  Florida's   Gold   Coast.   The   push 


[Prom  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  Aug.  8,  1969] 
Nixon's  Word  Could  Block  Glades  Jetport 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  i 
Washington.— President  Nixon  will  soon 
give  the  first  clear  sign  of  hU  futiu-e  course 
on  politically  explosive  conservationist  ques- 
tions when  he  decides  whether  to  protect  the 
irreplaceable  Everglades  National  Park  In 
Southern  Florida  from  a  huge  new  Jetport. 

The  reason  the  President  himself  has  to 
decide  is  a  sharp  backstage  disagreement  In- 
side the  administration.  The  interior  Depart- 
ment, surprisingly  conservationist  under  Sec- 
retary Walter  Hlckel,  not  only  opposes  the 
jetport  but  is  Insisting  privately  that  federal 
law  prevents  the  Transportation  Etepartment 
from  approving  it.  Secretary  John  Volpes 
Transportation  Department  favoring  the 
Jetport,  vigorously  disagrees.  Thus,  If  the  Jet- 
port is  to  be  blocked,  it  will  be  up  to  Nixon. 
Immediately  at  stake  is  a  priceless  national 
resource.  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  a 
leading  conservationist,  charged  during  a 
Senate  interior  committee  hetuing  that  con- 
struction of  the  jetport  would  be  "a  dis- 
aster and  the  end  of  the  Everglades  as  a 
unique  wilderness." 

But  beyond  the  Everglades,  the  White 
House  decision  will  be  an  unmistakable  sign 
of  its  direction  in  the  increasingly  political 
Issue  of  environmental  control.  While  pleased 
by  nickel's  new  interest  in  these  issues,  con- 
servationists In  and  out  of  Congress  are 
watching  the  Everglades  case  as  it  reveals 
presidential  policy. 

The  Interior  Department  Joined  the  issue 
injJde  the  administration  on  May  29  when 
it  wrote  a  privately  circulated  legal  opinion, 
contending  that  section  4F  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Act  bars  Volpe  from  approving  any 
project  endangering  a  national  park  unless 
he  can  prove  the  project  is  essential  and 
there  is  no  alternative  site.  In  the  case  of 
the  Florida  Jetport.  say  Interior  Department 
officials,   no  such   proof  has  been  offered. 


But  at  the  Transportation  Department,  16 
blocks  away,  the  law  is  read  differently. 
Volpe's  lawyers  say  he  has  no  legal  authority 
to  deny  federal  sanction  to  the  Jetport  or 
refuse  navigational  guidance  for  it. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  transportation 
department  will  not  Impede  jetport  devel- 
opment unleea  there  is  White  House  Inter- 
vention. 'If  we  get  President  Nlxon  on  our 
side,"  an  Interior  Department  official  told 
us  "we  might  be  able  to  stop  this  Jetport. 
If  we  don't,  we  haven't  got  a  chance." 

Backing  up  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment are  major  airlines  who  see  the  Jetport 
as  essential  to  ease  over-crowded  conditions 
at  Miami  International  Airport.  The  Jetport's 
first  runway  will  open  next  month  as  a 
training  facility  for  Miami-based  pilots  and 
crews  with  160,000  annual  training  flights 
planned  for  the  single  runway. 

If  this  were  the  extent  of  the  jetport,  con- 
servationists would  not  be  so  apprehensive. 
But  Interior  Department  officials  are  con- 
vinced that  Dade  County  envisions  the  big- 
gest jetport  m  the  world — the  major  airline 
terminus  of  the  southeast,  capable  of  han- 
dling new  jumbo  Jets  and  futuristic  super- 
sonic transport.  The  construction  that  would 
proliferate  around  such  an  airport  would 
doom  Everglades  Park,  polluting  Its  waters 
and  destroying  its  unique  ecology  they  feel. 

Actually,  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  jet- 
port was  made  at  the  Transportation  De- 
partment long  before  the  Republicans  took 
over.  During  the  Johnson  Administration, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  — 
part  of  the  Transportation  Department — 
granted  $600,000  to  the  Dade  County  Port 
Authority  to  start  the  Jetport. 

Moreover,  the  Transportation  Department's 
lame  duck  Democratic  officials  last  December 
approved — but  did  not  announce — an  addi- 
tional $200,000  grant  for  research  on  high- 
speed ground  transport  from  Miami  and 
Tampa.  Word  leaked  out  only  when  Dade 
County  officials  announced  $200,000  con- 
tract for  the  study  to  TRW,  Inc..  the  giant 
construction  firm. 

But  the  Transportation  Department  under 
Volpe  shows  no  basic  disagreement  with  those 
decisions.  It  has  Just  approved  another  $163,- 
000  grant  for  landing  lights  on  the  exUtlng 
single  runway — thereby  antagonizing  Sens. 
Nelson  and  Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washington, 
the  interior  committee  chairman,  who  had 
criticized  the  earlier  $700,000  in  grants  made 
without  studying  their  Impact  on  the  en- 
vironment. 

Jetport  Comes  Before  Glades 

Washington. — Development  of  a  super  jet- 
port in  the  Florida  Everglades  west  of  Miami 
is  more  Important  than  protection  of  Ever- 
gladee National  Park,  the  Florida  secretary 
of  transportation  said  Thursday. 

"I  am  more  concerned  with  people  than 
alligators,"  Michael  O'Nell  said  during  a  news 
conference  in  Gov.  Claude  Kirk's  Washing- 
ton office.  "I  am  not  an  ecologlst.  I  call  Ever- 
glades National  Park  a  swamp.  My  children 
cant  play  In  it.  It's  a  wonderful  natural 
resource,  I'm  sure,  but  I  think  people  come 
flrst  and  I  think  transportation  comes  first." 

O  Nell  said  he  had  just  completed  two  days 
of  meetings  with  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  found  them  "very  en- 
thusiastic about  the  Jetport." 

Location  of  the  39-mile-square  airport  on 
the  northeastern  edge  of  the  national  park 
has  been  vigorously  protected  by  the  major 
conservation  organizations.  They  claim  it  will 
cause  air,  water  and  nolee  pollution  that  will 
have  adverse  effects  on  the  park. 

During  a  recent  hearing  on  the  park's  prob- 
lems by  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Nathaniel  P.  Reed,  special 
assistant  to  Gov.  Kirk,  testified  the  Dade 
Coimty  Port  Authority  did  not  consult  any 
state  agency  before  choosing  the  site. 

Had  they,"  he  said,  "I  would  be  willing  to 
say  another  site  with  leas  ecological  Impact 


could  have  been  foimd.  But  before  we  knew 
It,  sir,  that  fleld  was  there." 

O'Nell  disputed  this.  "The  governor  has 
not  indicated  that  to  me  at  all,"  he  said. 
"The  governor  was  in  Miami  and  was  briefed 
on  the  jetport  plans  while  they  were  still 
being  devel<^>ed." 

O'Nell  said  he  and  Reed  disagree  on  the 
effect  of  the  Jetport  on  the  park,  but  he 
thinks  they  can  work  out  thedr  differences. 

The  Dade  County  Port  Authority  has  given 
assurances  it  will  protect  the  puk,  he  said. 

"Right  now,  this  week,  Dade  County  Port 
Authority  officials  are  in  California  meeting 
with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
discuss  this  problem,"  OTfell  said. 

The  Jetport  will  have  to  be  licensed  by  the 
state,  he  said,  and  his  agency  will  provide 
the  license. 


TAX   REFORM   BILL 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  proposed 
legislation  being  considered  by  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  is  the  tax  reform  bill, 
recently  passed  by  the  House  and  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  speak  briefly  today  about  what 
I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant i>artfi  of  this  legislation — its  provi- 
sions Eiffecting  private  foimdations  and 
other  charitable  organizations. 

In  the  United  States,  private  philan- 
thropy has  come  to  play  an  important 
role  in  providing  resources  for  numerous 
activities  with  which  Government  can- 
not or  does  not  involve  itself.  Charitable 
organizations  establish  experimental 
programs  on  the  frontiers  of  many  dif- 
ferent fields  of  endeavor.  They  serve  to 
enrich  the  pluralism  of  our  social  order. 

The  valuable  contribution  of  charitable 
organizations  to  our  society  has  long 
been  recognized  in  our  tax  laws.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  has  for  many  years 
provided  preferential  tax  treatment  for 
such  organizations.  Not  only  has  it  ex- 
empted such  organizations  from  income 
tax,  as  with  many  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions, but  it  has  also  granted  income, 
gift,  and  estate  tax  deductions  to  persons 
contributing  funds  to  them. 

Unfortunately,  some  Individuals  have 
sought  to  take  advantage  of  these  tax 
benefits  and  to  turn  them  into  instru- 
ments for  their  own  personal  profit.  The 
Department  of  the  Treasury  documented 
a  number  of  such  abuses  in  its  report  to 
Congress  in  1965  on  the  activities  of  pri- 
vate foundations. 

That  report  showed  several  instances 
of  self -dealing  between  foimdations  and 
those  who  controlled  them.  It  showed, 
for  example,  that  one  foimdatlon  re- 
ceived approximately  $400,000  In  deduct- 
ible contributions  from  the  owners  of  a 
grocery  chain,  distributed  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  funds  to  charitable  organiza- 
tions, and  then  used  the  remainder  to 
construct  buildings  which  were  immedi- 
ately leased  back  to  the  donor's  grocery 
chain. 

The  report  also  showed  instances  of 
vmdue  delay  in  the  distribution  of  foun- 
dation income.  It  showed,  for  example, 
that  25  percent  of  all  private  foundations 
did  not  expend  for  charitable  purposes 
annually  an  amount  equal  to  their  net 
Income.  Thus,  while  an  immediate  de- 
duction was  being  allowed  for  gifts  to 
these  foundations,  there  was  a  substan- 


tial delay  in  the  flow  of  their  funds  into 
charitable  undertakings.  In  fact,  one 
foundation  was  shown  during  the  17 
years  of  its  existence  to  have  distributed 
only  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  its  funds 
to  charity.  Its  only  real  purpose  had  been 
to  fimctlon  as  a  tax-free  holding  com- 
pany for  its  donor. 

And  the  report  showed  many  instances 
of  excessive  foundation  involvement  in 
the  active  conduct  of  business  enter- 
prises. This  part  of  its  discussion  was 
highlighted  by  its  reference  to  one 
foundation  with  a  controlling  Interest  in 
26  separate  corporations,  18  of  which 
were  going  business  concerns.  One  of 
these  was  a  large  metropolitan  news- 
paper, with  gross  receipts  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Another  operated  the 
largest  radio  station  in  the  State.  Also 
controlled  were  a  lumber  company,  sev- 
eral banks,  three  large  hotels,  a  garage, 
and  a  number  of  ofiQce  buildings.  Concen- 
trated largely  in  one  city,  these  proper- 
ties represented  an  economic  empire  of 
substantial  power  and  Influence.  And,  be- 
cause of  their  favorable  tax  treatment, 
these  businesses  had  a  distinct  advantage 
over  their  taxable  competitors. 

These  and  other  well-documented 
abuses  are  the  direct  cause  of  those  pro- 
visions of  the  House-passed  tax  reform 
bill  affecting  charitable  organizations.  As 
the  examples  I  have  chosen  make  clear, 
some  of  these  abuses  have  been  serious 
indeed.  They  obviously  require  correc- 
tion, and  I  heartily  endorse  those  provi- 
sions in  the  House-passed  bill  which 
would  in  fact  correct  them. 

My  purpose  today,  however,  is  to  call 
attention  to  several  other  provisions  in 
the  House-passed  bill.  These  provisions 
would  do  little  to  remedy  past  abuses  of 
which  a  minority  of  foundations  have 
been  guilty,  but  they  would  do  much  to 
interfere  with  the  vitally  Important  work 
in  which  the  majority  of  foundations  are 
engaged.  They  present  a  blatant  case  of 
overkill  and  seriously  threaten  the  role 
of  charitable  organizations  of  all  kinds  In 
our  society. 

Our  Finance  Committee  will  begin 
hearings  tomorrow  on  the  private  foun- 
dation related  provisions  of  the  House- 
passed  bill.  I  hope  that  the  committee 
will  examine  all  of  these  provisions  with 
the  utmost  care  and  that  it  will  see  fit 
to  eliminate  any  which  would  hinder 
legitimate  charitable  endeavors.  I  would 
like  to  focus  my  remarks  today  on  just 
four  provisions  which,  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  detailed  hearings,  are  ob- 
viously in  need  of  amendment  or  dele- 
tion. 

First.  The  7V2-percent  tax  on  the  in- 
vestment income  of  foundations:  This  is 
clearly  not  a  provision  designed  to  elim- 
inate past  abuses.  It  singles  out  all  foun- 
dations, good  and  bad,  and  accords  them 
less  favorable  treatment  than  charitable 
organizations  generally.  It  Is  obviously 
predicated  on  the  belief  that  foundations 
are  less  worthy  than  other  charitable 
organizations. 

Even  if  this  were  true,  such  a  tax 
would  be  a  dangerous  precedent.  If  foun- 
dations can  be  taxed  now,  then  why  not 
any  other  charitable  activity  in  disfavor 
at  some  future  time,  such  as  churches, 
schools,  hospitals,  and  so  forth.  A  tax  on 
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foundations  would  be  an  opening  wedge 
against  the  Whole  tax-exempt  status  of 
charitable  adtivitles. 

And  clearly  it  Is  not  true  that  private 
foundations  tire  less  worthy  than  other 
charitable  organizations.  The  basic  func- 
tion of  private  foundations  Is  to  make 
their  funds  available  to  other  such  orga- 
nizations, anfl  if  foundations  are  hit  by 
this  tax,  thefce  other  organizations  will 
themselves  bf  affected  by  the  fallout.  I 
know,  for  example,  that  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege— my  alma  mater  and  a  leading  edu- 
cational instiltutlon  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire — |ias  been  receiving  from 
foundations  iipproximately  $1.5  million 
per  year.  If  its  contributors  are  hit  by 
this  punitive  I  tax.  Dartmouth  Itself  will 
feel  the  effetts.  What  could  be  more 
senseless  at  a^  time  when  tuition  rates  at 
our  leading  universities  are  already  being 
raised  practically  every  year? 

Second.  Gi^ts  of  appreciated  property 
to  private  foundations:  Much  of  what  I 
have  just  sail  can  be  repeated  here.  I 
see  no  reason  why  a  gift  to  a  private 
founikktion  should  not  receive  the  same 
treatment  as  a  gift  to  any  other  chari- 
table organization.  This  provision,  too, 
is  a  clearly  punitive  rather  than  an 
abuse-correct  ng  measure.  It,  too.  con- 
stitutes a  dangerous  precedent  and 
threatens  har  n  indirectly  to  many  orga- 
nizations not  directly  subject  to  it. 

Third.  Limitations  on  the  programs  of 
private  foundations:   The  objectives  of 
the  program  limitations  in  the  House- 
passed  bill  are  quite  proper.  Foundations 
should  stay  a.v  ay  from  lobbying  and  from 
the  support  of  individual  political  can- 
didates. Unfoitunately,  the  language  of 
the  House-pa;  sed  bill  is  so  broad  that  it 
would  clearly  jncompass  many  activities 
which    canno,    fairly    be    regarded    as 
lobbying  or  ^ectioneering.  Many  well- 
known  and  wtidely  accepted  charitable 
organizations  conduct  activities  wliich 
necessarily  go  well  beyond  the  "nonpar- 
tisan research   and  analysis"  permitted 
by  the  House-]  )assed  bill.  In  an  appendix 
to  this  speech  [  have  listed  13  such  orga- 
nizations. Ther  activities  are  such  that 
I  believe  both    lawyers  and  foundation 
trustee  would  oe  very  reluctant  to  make 
further  granUi  to  them  if  the  present 
language  stands.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  this  list  of 
organizations,  jand  a  brief  description  of 
their  respective  activities.  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Fourth.  PemJties  on  foundation  trust- 
ees: The  Hoi|se-passed  bill  would  im- 
pose a  punitiv|e  tax  on  any  foundation 
trustee  who  aoproved  a  grant  which  did 
not  meet  the  program  limitations  of  the 
bill.  There  is  no  better  way  that  I  could 
indicate  the  harm  threatened  by  this 
tax — which  wo  old  be  equal  to  50  percent 
of  the  amount  3f  the  grant  in  question — 
than  to  refer  «  a  letter  I  received  re- 
cently from  th^  trustee  of  an  important 
foundation  in  my  own  State.  His  remarks 
were  basically  j,s  follows: 

These  Triosts  don't  seek  to  influence  leg- 
islation directly  nor  to  support  "propaganda." 
But  I  would  be  scared  to  death  if  this  bill 
became  law  to  make  a  grant  of  $53,000,  such 
as  I  Just  did,  to  Jie  New  Hampshire  Hospital 
Association  to  study  how  the  State  might 
improve  ambulance  service.  It  Is  likely  that 
any  such   report    and  study  will  suggest  a 


number  of  inadequacies  In  existing  ambu- 
lance service.  It  Is  very  likely  to  suggest 
legislative  remedies.  Were  this  to  be  classed 
as  "an  attempt  to  Influence  legislation"  or 
an  attempt  to  "support  propaganda".  I  wovUd 
be  subject  to  a  personal  tax  of  $26,500.  I  am 
not  that  generous  nor  rich  an  Individual. 
Aa  a  foxindatlon  executive  forced  to  operate 
under  such  a  threat,  I  would  undoubtedly 
withdraw  Into  a  tight  shell  and  make  grants 
only  to  the  "Genteel  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Etiquette  and  Tea  Service  conducted  by 
the  ladles  auxiliary  'of  some  church  of  a 
well-accepted  Protestant  denomination."  If 
other  foundation  executives  have  no  more 
courage  than  I,  the  proposed  legislation  could 
take  an  awful  lot  of  vitality  out  of  founda- 
tion activity. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  provi- 
sions in  the  House-passed  bill  which 
bother  me  also.  My  purpose  has  not  been 
to  be  inclusive,  but  by  reference  to  some 


National  Audubon  Society 
The  Society's  main  objective  Is  to  improve 
the  physical  environment  through  a  variety 
of  activities,  Including  prominently  the  pub- 
lication of  information  highlighting  environ- 
mental problems  and  marshalling  support 
for  their  solution.  One  of  the  means  the  So- 
ciety uses  to  gather  public  support  for  its 
goals  Is  Its  semi-monthly  newsletter.  The 
2,000  newsletter  copies  go  to  the  Society's 
officers  and  affiliated  organizations.  Another 
Is  the  monthly  magazine  Audubon,  with  a 
circulation  of  some  80.000.  The  bulk  of  these 
are  distributed  to  the  Society's  national 
membership.  However,  some  5.000  non-mem- 
bers also  subscribe  to  the  magazine.  The  So- 
ciety addresses  itself  extensively  to  pending 
conservation  legislation.  It  features  a  column 
on  the  "National  Outlook,"  describing  fed- 
eral programs  and  pending  legislation.  Lately 
It  has  reported  extensively  on  problems 
raised  by  the  use  of  DDT  and  other  pesticides 

o7  'Se'mosi';b"vrourp;obi7.;;^%o  draw  .^s^di^'t"^  "hich "reSS^drn^rco;! 

erage  at  a  time  when   several  bills  dealing 


attention  to  the  critical  task  which  con 
fronts  our  Finance  Committee  when  it 
begins  its  hearings  in  this  area  tomor- 
row. I  trust  that  the  committee  will  seek 
out  and  eliminate  all  provisions  in  the 
House-passed  bill  which  would  hinder 


with  pesticide  control — one  to  prohibit  the 
sale  or  shipment  of  DDT  for  use  In  the  United 
States — were  (and  still  are)  pending  in 
Congress. 

CRIMINAL  jtrsncE 


the  activities  of  charitable  organizations     ^""o"a'  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association 


in  our  society.  I  trust  that  it  will  do  all 
it  can  to  expand,  not  contract,  the  ability 
of  the  private  sector  to  contribute  to  a 
solution  of  oui"  social  problems.  And  I 
pledge  my  own  continuing  efforts  to  this 
end.  It  is  my  intention  to  make  a  further 
statement  in  this  field,  with  ray  own  de- 
tailed recommendations,  in  the  very  near 
future. 


NLADA  was  organized  to  promote  orea- 
nlzed  legal  services  for  the  poor.  One  of  "its 
main  goals  Is  to  obtain  local  community 
support  for  its  program,  much  of  which  re- 
quires legislation.  It  advises  local  people 
how  to  go  about  achieving  needed  reforms 
Local  defender  project  directors  speak  be- 
fore Rotary.  Lions,  PTA  and  church  groups, 
and  the  national  director  speaks  at  bar  as- 
sociation   meetings,    law    schools    and    Law 


There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was     ^^l   programs,   statewide   public   defender 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as    7^^^l,^Z^  „^"i ''"'?!^'"^°*^'*J''  V^^^' 
fnlloTOQ-  dozen  states   and   in  all  cases,   the  NLADA 

luuuwa.  has  been  a  major  force  behind  this  effort. 

The  American  Law  Institute 
The  Institute's  main  purposes  are  to  pro- 
mote the  clarification  and  simplification  of 
the  law  and  its  better  adaptation  to  social 
needs,   to   secure   the   better  administration 
commimitles    on    conservation    concerns.    It     of   Justice   and   to  encourage   and   carry  on 
engages  in  pubjlc  education  and  in  efforts  to     scholarly    and    sclentlflc    legal    work.    A.L.I. 

^^g  j^g^j  research,  restatements  of  the  law 
and  drafts  model  legislation.  It  publishes  its 
views  and  recommendations.  It  attempts  to 
affect  the  opinion  of  lawyers  and  Judges. 
whose  views  have  special  weight  on  a  wide 
range  of  legislation.  It  is  associated  with 
the    American    Bar   Association    in   a  Joint 


Appendix 

quality  of  the  environment 

Consenation  Foundation 

The  Foundation  advises  local  and  regional 

conservation     organizations,     citizens     and 


organize  citizens  for  sustained  action  on  be- 
half of  regional  planning,  clean  rivers  and 
conservation  legislation.  The  organization 
publishes  a  bi-weekly  newsletter  with  a  cir- 
culation of  20.000  in  ,vhlch  it  frequently 
takes  an  editorial  position.  Its  comments 
have  often  reached  the  general  news  media 


In   addition,   it   has   received   a  number   of     Committee  on  Continuing  Legal  Education 
quantity  orders  for  specific  issues,  such  as     which    publishes    materials    and    organizes 


one  requested  by  the  National  Center  for 
Air  Pollution  Control  for  10,000  copies  of  an 
Issue  that  focused  on  this  problem.  The 
Newsletter's  articles  and  commentaries  fre- 
quently discuss  and  take  a  stand  on  conser- 
vation legislation,  including  all  major  bills 
pending  in  Congress. 

Massachusetts  Audubon  Society 
This  74-year  old  organization  does  conser- 
vation research,  conservation-oriented  edu- 
cation on  all  levels,  and  acqtilres  land  for 
conservation  and  operates  some  30  wildlife 
sanctuaries.  The  Center  has  assembled  an  ex- 
tensive source  file  on  environmental  prob- 
lems in  the  New  England  area  and  now  serves 


conferences  and  courses.  The  Institute  has 
drafted  a  Model  Code  of  Evidence,  a  Code 
of  Criminal  Procedure,  a  Model  Penal  Code 
and  the  Uniform  Commerlcal  Code,  which 
has  now  been  adopted  in  almost  all  states. 

REGIONAL   PLANNING 

Regional  Plan  Association,  Inc. 
RPA  conducts  studies  and  prepares  plans 
for  the  New  York  metropolitan  region  i22 
coimties).  Its  reports  have  highlighted 
trends  and  major  issues  for  decision,  in  a 
concentrated  projection  for  specific  future 
years  of  job  and  population  locations,  travel 
patterns,  retail  patterns,  open  space  demands, 
and  other  concerns  of  planners.  It  has  en- 


several  hundred  local  and  regional  newspa-     gaged  in  a  major  effort  to  alert  and  educate 


pers  and  radio  stations  with  two  weekly  news 
columns.  Other  public  information  programs 
include  a  magazine  for  young  people  and  a 
series  of  analytical  reports  on  conservation 
topics  ranging  from  mosquito  control  to 
noise  pollution.  The  program  of  the  Center 
was  actively  Involved  in  promoting  the  pas- 
sage of  several  key  pieces  of  legislation.  These 
include  a  wet-lands  protection  bill  in  Con- 
necticut and  a  constitutional  amendment  in 
New  Hampshire  for  reform  of  property  taxes. 


the  public  to  projected  needs  of  the  metro- 
politan area,  through  publications,  the  or- 
ganization of  many  public  meetings  and 
through  an  effective  public  relations  program 
to  secure  effective  and  continuing  news  cov- 
erage of  proceedings,  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. Among  its  public  education  ef- 
forts has  been  a  series  of  five  television  showf, 
("Goals  for  the  Region  Project").  RPA  has 
consistently  been  involved  In  promoting  legis- 
lative action  consonant  with  its  objectives. 
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such  as  the  establishment  of  the  TrI-State 
Transportation  Committee  by  New  York.  New 
Jersey,  and  Connecticut;  higher  state  appro- 
priations for  support  of  commuter  railroads; 
fast  rail  service,  between  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington, support  for  five  New  York  State  bond 
issues  for  park  acquisition,  and  for  the 
World  Trade  Center. 

Greater  Philadelphia  Movement 
The  organization's  purpose  is  to  promote 
governmental,  economic,  social  and  physical 
improvement  in  the  Philadelphia  metropoli- 
tan area.  GPM's  program  is  specifically  aimed 
at  citizen  education  on  regional  issues  and 
encouragement  of  citizen  action  to  pro- 
mote regional  coop>eratlon  In  solving  prob- 
lems such  air  pollution  which  cross  state 
boundaries.  The  educational  objectives  are 
accomplished  through  a  38-member  trl-state 
Committee  on  Regional  Development.  A 
broad-based  regional  citizens'  organization  is 
now  being  developed  to  provide  continuing 
citizen  education  at  the  grass-roots  level  on 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  for  re- 
gional action.  GPM  is  engaged  in  rallying 
public  opinion  in  suppwrt  of  draft  legisla- 
tion on  airport  and  other  transportation  de- 
velopment, as  well  as  air  pollution  control. 

Metropolitan  Fund.  Inc.  {formerly  South- 
eastern Michigan  Metropolian  Community 
Research  Corp.) 

The  Fund  is  engaged  in  research  and  edu- 
cation on  problems  of  the  six-county  region 
of  Southeastern  Michigan  centered  on  De- 
troit. It  finances  research  to  identify  metro- 
politan needs  and  aspirations  and  to  suggest 
alternative  policies  and  programs,  and  it  seelcs 
public  support  for  these  policies  and  pro- 
grams. The  Fund's  publications  are  widely 
circulated  in  the  area.  It  sponsors  a  "citizen 
Information-education-response"  program  in 
which  local  citizens  groups  gather  for  discus- 
sion sessions  with  civic  leaders  and  public 
officials  on  regional  Issues. 

Through  Its  studies,  the  Fund  has  been 
deeply  involved  in  promoting  the  establish- 
ment of  at  least  two  regional  governmental 
devices  which  required  local  legislative  ac- 
tion— the  Southeastern  Michigan  Council  of 
Governments,  and  the  Southeastern  Michi- 
gan Transportation  Authority.  It  Is  now  en- 
gaged in  generating  support  for  legislative 
action  on  such  issues  as  building  code  re- 
form, joint  purchasing  arrangements,  dispo- 
sition of  abandoned  vehicles,  and  solid  waste 
disposal. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    REFORM 

Citizens  conference  on  State  Legislatures 
The  major  purpKJse  of  the  Conference  is 
advancing  legislative  modernization  at  the 
state  level.  It  attempts  to  build  a  constitu- 
ency for  legislative  reform  on  subjects  rang- 
ing from  state  legislators'  salaries  to  staffing 
the  committee  structvu-e,  and  the  length  of 
legislative  sessions.  It  has  been  the  prime 
source  of  support  for  approximately  fifteen 
citizens  commissions.  Much  of  its  work  is 
done  by  marshalling  public  support,  through 
press  conferences,  assistance  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  magazine  articles,  issuing  reijorts  and 
generally  seeking  to  generate  interest  in  and 
concern  for  reforms  of  state  legislatures. 
The  organization's  purpose  is  to  affect  the 
whole  legislative  process  on  the  state  level — 
with  reform  activity  underway  on  a  variety 
of  problems  in  40  of  the  50  states. 

The  council  of  State  governments 
The  broad  purposes  of  the  Council  are  to 
strengthen  state  government  and  its  public 
services  and  to  preserve  its  role  in  the  Amer- 
ican federal  system;  to  promote  cooperation 
and  more  effective  working  relations  on  the 
state-local.  Interstate,  and  state-federal 
levels.  The  Council  Is  an  organization  which 
sen'es  as  the  staff  arm  for  several  affiliates: 
The  National  Governors  Conference,  the 
Conference    of    Lieutenant-Governors,    the 


Conference  of  Court  Administrators,  and 
the  Council  of  Sitate  Planning  Agencies.  Ap- 
proximately 16  other  organizations  in  such 
fields  as  parole,  probation,  mental  health, 
civil  defense,  and  personnel  work  with  the 
Council.  The  Council  makes  studies  and 
reports,  frequently  at  the  request  of  affiliate 
or  cooperating  organizations.  Reports  are 
widely  distributed,  going  to  over  600  ad- 
dressees on  the  Cotincil's  national  mailing 
list.  The  Council  also  has  two  periodicals: 
State  Governmerit  Quarterly  and  State  Gov- 
ernment News,  which  seek  to  enlist  public 
support  for  Council  goals.  The  Cotmcil's 
Committee  on  Legislative  Modernization 
issued  a  report  in  December  1968  containing 
a  number  of  recommendations;  some  of 
which  have  been  adopted  by  soiAe  states. 
National  Municipal  League 
The  purpose  of  the  League  is  to  assist 
citizens  In  the  improvement  of  government, 
and  to  strengthen  government  at  the  state 
and  local  level.  The  National  Conference  of 
the  League  brings  together  public  officials, 
editors,  civic  leaders,  students  and  others 
for  workshops  on  current  issues.  It  develops 
and  publishes  background  materials  designed 
to  build  public  support  for  the  moderniza- 
tion of  state  and  local  government.  The 
League  of  Women  Voters  regularly  turns  to 
the  National  Municipal  League  for  help  in 
this  area.  The  League  has  often  been  in- 
volved In  assistance  to  constitutional  con- 
ventions, most  recently  in  Chicago.  There 
it  convened  a  forum  of  state  legislators  who 
had  Sled  to  be  delegates  to  the  Illinois  con- 
stitutional convention  and  arranged  for  them 
to  meet  with  civic  groups  and  experts  on 
constitutional  revision. 

HOUSING 

Urban  America,  Inc. 
This  organization  assists  in  developing 
public  policies  and  stimulating  action  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  in  the  nation's 
cities.  Its  Nonprofit  Housing  Center,  has 
worked  with  hundreds  of  non-profit  hous- 
ing sponsors  throughout  the  nation.  In  all 
cases,  major  emphasis  has  been  on  generat- 
ing public  opinion  in  favor  of  these  organi- 
zations, and  almost  every  instance  involved 
some  change  in  state  or  local  legislation. 
Urban  America  publishes  two  periodicals 
{City  and  Architectural  Forum)  which  ana- 
lyze and  report  upon  major  public  Issues  in 
urban  affairs.  Including  legislative  events 
at  all  levels  of  government.  Urban  America, 
under  contract  with  the  Urban  Coalition, 
also  was  responsible  for  the  recently  pub- 
lished book  "One  Year  Later"  which  re- 
viewed implementation  of  the  President's 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders and  which  made  a  major  impact  in 
the  general  news  media.  This,  incidentally, 
was  one  of  the  many  large-scale  public  in- 
formation campaigns  which  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion Is  conducting  in  cities  throughout  the 
nation.  Three  statewide  development  corpo- 
rations were  developed  with  Urban  America's 
aid,  all  having  some  measure  of  state  gov- 
ernment support  and  involving  legislative 
change.  The  Housing  Center  took  the  lead 
in  alerting  non-profit  sponsors  to  the  dangers 
of  language  In  the  1968  Housing  BUI  which 
would  have  required  higher  payments  on  low 
and  moderate  Income  projects.  The  States 
Urban  Action  Center  of  Urban  America 
provides  consulting  services  to  more  than  a 
dozen  states  on  a  broad  range  of  urban  Issues, 
aimed  directly  at  bringing  about  legislative 
changes.  Late  In  1968,  with  Urban  America's 
assistance,  a  small  group  of  Congressmen 
and  private  urban  leaders  formed  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Urban  Growth  Policy 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  needed  in  shaping  urban 
growth.  The  group  helped  generate  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  Congressional  Committee,  the 
Ctommlttee  on  Urban  Growth. 


Bural  HoxiHng  AllUmee 

The  Alliance  provides  educational  mate- 
rials, technical  assistance  and  financial  aid 
for  the  development  of  rural,  and  particu- 
larly self-help  housing.  One  of  RHA's  major 
purposes  Is  the  education  of  the  general 
public  on  the  deficiencies  of  rural  bousing 
policies  and  programs.  Two  monthly  publi- 
cations— the  Low  Income  Housing  Bulletin 
and  The  Self-Help  Reporter — regularly  call 
attention  to  legislative  developments  re- 
lated to  rural  housing  and  usually  com- 
ment critically  on  the  Inadequate  size  and 
scope  of  rural  housing  authorizations.  An- 
nual conferences  sponsored  by  RHA  also 
discuss  these  matters  with  a  view  to 
stimulating  action  by  conference  participants 
to  urge  more  federal  attention  to  rural  hous- 
ing problems.  Managers  of  projects  which 
utilize  RHA's  advice  and  assistance  are  en- 
couraged to  keep  their  Congressional  repre- 
sentatives informed  of  their  problems  and 
needs.  The  RHA  staff  keeps  in  close  touch 
with  relevant  federal  agencies,  chiefly  HUD. 
OEO  and  Farmers  Home  Administration 
(PMHA) .  They  were  heard  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tees on  self-help  amendments  to  the  1968 
Housing  Act.  At  the  request  of  FMHA.  RHA 
staff  helped  draft  amendments  to  Title  X 
of  the  Housing  Act  establishing  self-help 
programs  for  rural  areas  under  PMHA. 


SENATOR  EVERETT  McKINLEY 
DIRKSEN 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  al- 
ways difiBcult  to  bear  the  death  of  a  close 
friend,  but  it  is  especially  hard  when  the 
deceased  friend  was  a  symbol  of  vitality, 
spirit  and  life. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  therefore,  that  we 
suffer  such  deep  and  sincere  distress  at 
the  passing  of  Everett  McKinley  Dirk- 
sen,  for  this  beloved  colleague  of  ours 
had  that  rare,  divine  gift  of  remaining 
intensely  alive  in  his  activities  and  of 
touching  everything  he  did  with  the  elec- 
trifying magic  of  his  own  philosophy  and 
personality. 

In  addition,  he  understood  better  than 
any  other  man  the  art  of  objective  com- 
promise. 

Consequently,  he  got  things  done,  and 
much  of  the  major  legislation  of  his  era, 
for  which  others  frequently  received  the 
credit,  would  never  have  come  into  being 
without  the  careful  guidance  and  excep- 
tional craftsmanship  of  this  great  lead- 
er. 

Furthermore,  he  kept  things  in  per- 
spective and  acted  accordingly. 

When  assaults  on  old-fashioned  pa- 
triotism were  abroad  in  the  land,  the 
mellifluous  and  inspiring  voice  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  could  be 
heard  reminding  our  Nation  of  the  "Gal- 
lant Men"  whose  past  heroism  he  recom- 
mended as  a  course  for  our  future. 

When  the  business  of  the  Senate 
seemed  about  to  become  submerged  in  a 
quagmire  of  procedural  formalities,  an 
ingenious  quip  or  an  aptly  recited  quo- 
tation from  our  colleague  would  return 
the  proceedings  to  their  appropriate 
course. 

When  the  complex  and  conflicting  con- 
siderations surrounding  the  major  issues 
of  our  time  piled  one  upon  another  to 
form  seemingly  insoluble  dilemmas  for 
those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
voting  on  them.  Ev  Dirksen  made  his  de- 
cisions honestly  and  courageously  ac- 
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cording  to  |he  dictates  of  his  unshake- 
able  Integrity  and  his  deep-rooted  love 
of  coiintry,  I  and  In  so  dohig  he  set  an 
example  oV  statesmanship  which  was 
both  an  inspiration  and  a  gxilde. 

It  Is  said  that  Ev  Dlrksen  thought  he 
might  hcve  liked  to  be  an  actor. 

My  formet-  profession  would  have  wel- 
comed him  proudly,  for  he  would  have 
done  us  a  great  honor  and  he  would 
have  been  a  i  great  performer. 

I  say  this  jnot  primarily  because  of  his 
outstanding  oratorical  ability  and  his 
remarkable  Innate  showmanship,  but  be- 
cause he  had  that  magnificent  insight 
into  life  wl4ch  permitted  him  to  recog- 
nize that  thfre  are  two  thespians'  masks, 
one  for  tragedy  and  one  for  comedy,  and 
that  even  tfie  gravest  problems  which 
confront  usj  must  be  viewed  not  only 
through  th^  mask  of  tragedy  but  also 
through  thel  other  mask,  which  symbol- 
izes the  essential,  God-given  joy  of  life 
and  man's  need  to  preserve  it. 

Yes,  Ev  D^ksen  loved  life  and  its  hap- 
piness, and  Ijiis  enthusiasm  was  catching. 

Tttereforej  he  would  have  been  a  star 
in  any  field  df  endeavor. 

If  we  arej  as  Ev  Dirksen  would  have 
reminded  u4  with  one  of  his  frequent 
Shakespearffiin  quotations,  "merely  play- 
ers" on  the  f  tage  of  this  world,  then  our 
colleague  will  always  be  remembered  as 
one  who  acciepted  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult parts  eyer  presented  to  any  Govern- 
ment leader  in  our  history  and  whose 
performance  in  this  vital  and  sensitive 
role  will  continue  to  make  this  a  better 
land  in  whidh  to  live  for  untold  genera- 
tions to  come. 

More  thap  all  this,  though.  I  shall 
miss  his  wai^  friendship,  his  wise  coun- 
sel, and  his  deep  dedication  to  Ills  coun- 
try, all  of  wnich,  combined  in  my  mem- 
ory, will  mafe  me  remember  him  as  one 
of  the  great^t  Americans  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  know. 

My  most  heartfelt  sympathies  are  ex- 
tended to  M-s.  Dirksen  and  our  late  col- 
league's entire  family. 


EVERGLADES 

Mr.  NELliON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ;onsent  that  two  items  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point.  The  first  Is  an  excellent  edi- 
torial published  in  the  New  York  Times 
expressing  sijppKjrt  for  the  efforts  of  con- 
servationlstsj  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  ftow  Florida  Governor  Kirk 
to  prevent  uie  construction  of  a  super- 
jetport  in  the  area  of  the  priceless  Ever- 
glades Natiqnal  Park.  The  second  is  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  United  South- 
eastern Tribfe,  Inc.,  supporting  the  Mic- 
cosukee  Trlbje  of  Florida  in  calling  for  a 
haJt  to  the  i  construction  of  the  Ever- 
glades jetp<)rt  until  a  comprehensive 
study  has  b^en  made  to  determine  the 
ecological  ejects  of  such  a  jetport  on  the 
area.  The  Indian  concern  in  this  matter 
is  one  morel  important  reason  why  ap- 
propriate action  must  be  taken  immedi- 
ately to  protect  Everglades  National  Park 
and  the  surrounding  areas,  including  the 
Indian  land^. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  ,to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


A   JXTLBSS   EVCBCLAOBS 

The  battle  to  preserve  the  wildlife  and 
ecology  of  Everglades  National  Park,  the  laat 
great  natural  watershed  In  south  central 
Florida,  is  being  Joined  again  only  a  few 
weeks  after  all  hope  seemed  lost.  Last-ditch 
efforts  by  conservationists  and  an  aroused 
public  have  alerted  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Governor  Kirk  of  Florida  to  the 
urgent  necessity  for  saving  this  national 
treasure  before  it  dies  under  the  pressure 
of  conunerclal  development  and  the  killing 
fumes  of  jets. 

It  is  the  eleventh  bovu  but  not  yet  a  lost 
cause.  One  long  runway  has  already  been 
completed  and  a  second  is  being  built  on  a 
39-square-mile  site  that  would  become  a 
major  conunerclal  Jetport  in  the  future.  It 
would  be  used  at  first  as  a  training  facility 
for  commercial  fliers  and  aircraft  and  even- 
tually serve  the  growing  needs  of  the  Miami 
area. 

The  threat  to  the  Everglades  is  obvious. 
Even  more  than  the  f>ollution  caused  by  a 
busy  jetport,  there  would  be  the  new  wastes 
caused  by  industrial  and  commercial  devel- 
opment springing  up  for  many  miles  around. 
The  plants,  fish,  animals  and  birds.  Including 
many  species  on  the  rare  and  endangered  list, 
would  face  destruction.  The  silence  of  this 
subtropical  wilderness  would  be  replaced  by 
the  scream  of  the  jet  engine,  the  rasp  of  the 
motor  car,  the  sound  of  the  tossed  beer  can 
landing. 

The  Interior  Department's  study  under 
Dr.  Luna  Leopold,  senior  scientist  of  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  should  be  released 
without  hesitation.  It  is  reported  to  show 
how  gravely  the  Everglades  would  be  harmed 
by  a  Jetport.  The  Dade  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  has  shown  responsibility  by 
hiring  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stew- 
art Udall  to  submit  a  plan  for  avoiding  dam- 
age to  the  Everglades — and  possibly  recom- 
mending alternate  sites  away  from  the  na- 
tional park.  Mr.  Udall's  plan  ought  to  be 
made  known  before  the  bulldozers  rip  up 
more  land  for  the  runways. 

Governor  Kirk  is  said  to  be  ready  to  offer 
state  land  that  is  north  instead  of  west  of 
Miami.  This  could  be  the  solution  to  save  the 
Everglades  and  at  the  sazae  Ume  meet  the 
needs  of  the  metropolitan  area  for  a  new  air- 
port. Such  an  offer,  combined  with  the  Leo- 
pold and  Udall  studies,  would  balance  human 
and  natural  needs — and  demonstrate  again 
that  destruction  of  precious  parkland  Is  not 
necessary  In  Florida  or  anywhere  else. 

ReaoLunoN  No.  USET  19-69 
To:  Support  the  Mlccosukee  Tribe  of  Florida 
In  Jet  Port   controversy. 

UNrrKD    SOUTHEASTERN    TRIBES,    INC. 

Whereas,  the  Mlccosukee  Indians  of  Flor- 
ida have  for  more  than  a  century  hunted 
and  fished  over  the  area  of  the  proposed 
Everglades  jetport,  and  have  reservation  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  jetport,  and 

Whereas,  the  United  Southeastern  Tribes, 
Inc.,  sympathize  with  the  concern  of  the 
Mlccosukee  Indians  that  the  proposed  jet- 
port and  related  commercial  development 
wUl  destroy  the  privacy,  means  of  livelihood 
smd  traditional  way  of  living  of  the  Mlcco- 
sukee Indians,  threaten  their  health  and 
safety  through  air  and  water  pollution,  and 
eliminate  the  animal  life  and  natural  habi- 
tat with  which  and  from  which  the  Mlcco- 
sukee Indians  have  subsisted  for  so  many 
years. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
United  Southeastern  Tribes,  Inc.,  petition 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  be- 
half of  the  Mlccosukee  Indians,  that  the 
United  States  shall  In  the  proper  discharge 
of  its  responsibility  toward  the  Miccosukees: 

1.  Halt  construction  of  the  Everglades  jet- 
port until  a  comprehensive  study  has  been 
made  of  the  effects  which  it  may  have  on 


the  ecology  of  the  area,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  Mlccosukee  Indian  people,  and 

2.  If  a  determination  is  made  that  the  jet- 
port can  be  constructed  with  due  regard  for 
the  interests  of  the  Miccosukees,  insure,  by 
careful  planning,  the  protection  of  the  res- 
ervation lands  of  the  Miccosukees,  and  their 
right  to  continue  their  traditional  way  of 
life  in  privacy,  and  make  adequate  provision 
to  prepare  the  Miccosukees  for  any  change 
which  will  be  forced  upon  them  because  of 
their  proximity  to  the  jetport. 

CXSTlnCATION 

This  is  to  certify.  That  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  United  Southeast- 
ern Tribes,  Inc.,  properly  convened  and  held 
at  Philadelphia,  Mississippi.  Pearl  River 
Community,  on  the  13th  day  of  Augxist.  1969. 
the  above  resolution  was  duly  adopted: 

Attest: 


Secretary,  Inter-Tribal  Council. 

Phillip  Martin, 
Chairman,  Inter-Tribal  Council. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  HIGHLIGHTS 
ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  WISCONSIN 
INSURANCE  EXECUTIVE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  our  State's  outstanding  businessmen, 
Francis  E.  Ferguson,  president  of  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
was  the  subject  of  an  excellent  person- 
ality profile  published  in  last  Sundays 
New  York  Times. 

The  article  highlighted  Mr.  Ferguson's 
concern  over,  and  deep  involvement 
with,  the  problems  of  inflation  and  the 
condition  of  our  cities.  Mr.  Ferguson,  as 
president  of  the  largest  life  insurer  not 
located  on  the  Atlantic  seabord,  is  par- 
ticularly troubled  by  the  impact  that  in- 
flation is  having  on  flxed-dollar  invest- 
ments such  as  insurance.  He  points  out: 

When  great  pools  of  capital  start  to  turn 
their  backs  on  flxed-lncome  securities,  then 
our  whole  structure  Is  in  trouble. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Ferguson  is  best  known 
for  the  excellent  job  he  is  doing  as 
chairman  of  the  Life  Insurance  Commit- 
tee on  Urban  Problems.  The  committee 
heads  up  the  insurance  industry's  pro- 
gram calling  for  the  investment  of  $2 
billion  in  housing,  job  opportunities,  and 
community  facilities  to  inner  city  loca- 
tions. This  is  a  most  important  private 
efifort,  and  it  is  being  ably  shepherded  by 
Mr.  Ferguson.  In  view  of  the  interest 
that  all  Members  of  Congress  have  in 
this  effort  to  channel  private  fimds  for 
the  public  good,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Times  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Feeling  the  Pxjlse  of  Haves  and 

Havx-Nots 

(By  Robert  D.  Hershey,  Jr.) 

Not  many  businessmen  can  appreciate  as 
well  as  Francis  E.  Ferguson  the  magnitude  of 
two  of  America's  most  pressing  problems- 
inflation  and  the  condition  of  our  cities. 

As  president  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  he  knows  how  the 
rising  cost  of  living  can  affect  the  competi- 
tion for  investment  dollars  and  how  result- 
ing high  Interest  rates  cause  policyholders 
to  Invoke  their  right  to  borrow  at  Ijelow- 
the-market  rates. 

As  chairman  of  the  Life  Insurance  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Problems  he  gxildes  an  in- 
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dustrywlde  commitment  to  Invest  •2-billlon 
In  bousing,  job-creating  enterprises  and 
community  facilities  in  city  core  areas. 

More  than  most  men.  the  tall,  articulate 
executive  (who  some  say  looks  very  much 
like  Lee  Marvin,  the  actor)  Is  in  a  position 
to  feel  the  pulse  of  both  the  "haves"  and  the 
"have-nots." 

That  part  of  society  with  capital,  property 
and  earning  power  Is  interested,  of  course. 
In  protecting  its  standard  of  living  from  the 
seemingly  Inevitable  inroads  of  inflation. 
Particularly  sensitive  to  such  concerns  is  the 
insurance  business,  which  by  and  large  has 
come  to  terms  with  the  demand  for  equity 
Investments  by  promoting  the  sale  of  mutual 
funds  and  individual  variable  annuities  as 
well  as  insurance. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  however,  is  less  than  en- 
thusiastic about  the  ever  increasing  demand 
for  stocks  that  has  occurred  through  the  de- 
cline In  flxed-lncome  securities.  He  worries, 
in  fact,  about  what  he  calls  the  delusion 
that  equity  investment  is  the  answer,  on 
any  large  scale,  to  inflation. 

"Our  society  is  being  trapped  into  believ- 
ing that  there  is  a  hedge  against  inflation — 
and  that  just  Isn't  so.  Maybe  you  and  I  can 
come  out  ahead,  but  when  great  pools  of 
capital  start  to  turn  their  backs  on  fixed- 
income  securities,  then  our  whole  capital- 
istic structure  is  in  trouble."  Mr.  Ferguson 
said  m  a  recent  interview.  "Inflation  is  an 
exceedingly  serious  national  problem,  one 
that,  one  way  or  another,  we'll  have  to  con- 
trol," he  added. 

Insurance  is  a  pivotal  business  in  this  re- 
gard. Most  of  the  policies  sold  are  fixed -dol- 
lar Investments;  Indeed  that  is  the  tradi- 
tional chief  selling  point.  But  if  more  and 
more  people  believe  they  must  buy  mutual 
funds  or  buy  term  insurance  and  invest  the 
difference  the  Industry  Itself  la  less  able  to 
Invest  In  flxed-lncome  securities. 

Northwestern  Mutual,  the  seventh  largest 
life  insurer  and  the  largest  not  based  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  has  more  than  $2-bllUon 
Invested  in  bonds. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  who  has  just  completed  his 
first  year  as  president  of  the  Milwaukee  con- 
cern, flnds  his  company  particularly  vulner- 
able to  Inflation.  Northwestern  specializes  in 
writing  Individual,  ordinary  insiu-ance  in 
large  blocks.  Its  average  policy  is  about  $50,- 
000,  about  five  times  the  industry  average. 

Inflation  causes  Interest  rates  to  soar  and 
the  large,  often  sophisticated  Northwestern 
policyholders  are  borrowing  at  a  very  heavy 
pace  on  their  policies  at  the  contract  rate  of 
5  per  cent  a  bargain  when  blue-chip  corpwra- 
tions  must  pay  8'^  per  cent  plus. 

Beyond  the  lost  oppwrtunltles  to  Invest 
this  money  at  much  higher  rates,  there  is 
always  the  danger  that  the  money  will  not  be 
replaced  and  that  policies  will  be  allowed  to 
lapse. 

Policy  loans  at  life  companies  rose  by  a 
record  $233  million  in  June  and  ran  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year  about  30  per  cent 
higher  than  In  the  1968  period.  They  are 
nearly  five  times  as  heavy  as  in  the  period 
before  1966. 

In  passing.  Mr.  Ferguson  suggested  that  he 
would  favor  a  free-market.  Instead  of  a  con- 
tractual, rate  on  policy  loans.  "It's  the  only 
part  of  the  life  insurance  contract  that  isn't 
competitive,"  he  noted. 

When  wearing  his  "urban  revitallzation" 
hat.  Mr.  Ferguson's  Job  Is  to  help  channel  the 
money  pledged  by  118  life  insurance  com- 
panies for  Investment  to  create  housing  and 
Jobs  for  the  poor.  The  industry  pledged  $1- 
biUion  in  September,  1967,  and  an  additional 
Sl-biilion  last  April,  when  the  flrst  phase 
was  nearly  completed. 

This  money  is  for  loans  that  would  other- 
wise not  be  made  under  normal  life  Insurance 
lending  practices  (though  they  may  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government)  at  interest  rates 
ho  higher  than  regular  market  levels. 


"The  second  billion  will  place  more  empha- 
sis on  job-creation  facilities  than  on  hous- 
ing." Mr.  Ferguson  stated.  "With  employment 
comes  greater  dignity  and  housing  will  then 
come  eventually." 

Mr.  Ferguson,  who  was  not  chairman  of 
the  committee  when  it  was  flrst  organized, 
conceded  that  there  had  been  some  early 
"misunderstandings"  and  "skepticism"  that 
led  some  minority  groups  to  question  the 
investments.  These,  he  said,  had  been  ironed 
out  and  the  program  was  In  full  swing. 
"The  second  billion  will  go  faster  than  the 
first  now  that  the  companies  are  all  geared 
up  to  make  these  loans,"  he  stressed. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  who  is  48  years  old,  rose 
quickly  in  Northwestern's  ranks,  serving  Just 
before  assuming  the  top  Job  a  year  ago  as 
vice  president  in  charge  of  mortgage  loans. 
Born  in  Batavia,  N.7.,  be  attended  school  in 
the  nearby  town  of  Bergen  and  left  to  serve 
four  years  in  the  Air  Force  during  World 
War  II.  rising  to  captain. 

The  B-17  he  was  piloting  was  shot  down 
over  Schweinfurt  In  a  raid  on  an  important 
German  installation.  "In  five  missions  I  lost 
four  airplanes."  be  quipped;  and  he  spent  19 
months  in  a  prisoner-of-war  camp. 

He  returned  from  the  war  to  graduate  froiu 
Michigan  State  University  with  a  degree  in 
agricultural  economics  and  joined  North- 
western as  an  agricultural  economic  specialist 
in  the  mortgage-loan  department  in  1951  af- 
ter Jobs  with  the  National  Farm  Loan  Asso- 
ciation, the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  St.  Paul 
and  Michigan  State. 

Shortly,  he  will  be  leaving  on  a  hunting 
trip  to  Manitoba,  one  of  three  he  takes  each 
year  to  Canada,  Oeorgla  and  Nebraska.  Up- 
land bird  shooting,  he  maintains.  Is  his  fav- 
orite form  of  recreation.  "Last  year  I  realized 
a  life-long  ambition."  he  exulted.  "I  got  a 
well-trained  pointer;  the  flrst  quail  I  shot 
over  that  dog  was  one  of  the  greatest  thrills 
of  my  life." 

Mr.  Ferguson  and  his  wife.  Patricia,  have 
two  daughters.  Susan  Lee  was  married  last 
month  in  San  Francisco;  Patricia  Ann  Is  to 
leave  Tuesday  to  begin  college  at  Arizona 
State. 

Home  is  a  large  place  In  River  Hills.  Wis., 
a  semirural  area  entirely  surrounded  by 
Milwaukee. 


RECORD  OF  THE  SENATE  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
International  Year  for  Human  Rights 
1968  came  to  a  close  with  the  United 
States  having  ratified  only  one  conven- 
tion out  of  the  nine  which  the  General 
Assembly  invited  the  member  States  to 
ratify  by  1968.  The  status  of  human 
rights  conventions  in  the  United  States 
is  as  follows: 

Date 
ratified 

I.  Ratified  with  advice  and  consent  of 

the  Senate: 

Slavery  Convention 1929 

Nationality  of  Women 1934 

Supplementary  Convention  on  Slav- 
ery       1967 

Protocol  Relating  to  the  Status  of 

Refugees 1968 

Date  transmitted 
by  the  President 

II.  Pending  In  the  Senate: 

Freedom  of  Association 1949 

Genocide 1949 

Politlfcal   Rights   of   Women    (Inter- 
American)    1949 

Forced  Labor 1963 

Political  Rights  of  Women  (UN) 1963 

Employment  Policy 1966 


Pour  of  the  conventions  recommended 
by  the  General  Assembly  have  not  even 
been  sent  up  to  the  Senate  for  Its  advice 
and  consent.  They  are  the  UNESCO 
Convention  Against  Discrimination  in 
Elducation,  two  ILO  conventions,  one 
concerning  Discrimination  in  Respect  of 
Employment  and  Occupation  and  the 
other  concerning  Equal  Remuneration 
for  Men  and  Women  Workers  for  Work 
of  Equal  Value;  and  the  International 
Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All 
Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  sad  cc«nmentary 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  has  failed  to  ratify 
the  Convention  on  Genocide,  which 
would  commit  us  as  a  nation  to  the  pre- 
vention and  abolition  of  genocide;  the 
Convention  on  Political  Rights  of  Wom- 
en, which  would  commit  us  as  a  nation 
to  equal  political  rights  for  women;  and 
the  Convention  on  Forced  Labor,  which 
prohibits  forced  or  compulsory  labor  for 
the  purpose  of  political  coercion  or  pun- 
ishment. 

The  Senate  has  failed  to  ratify  over 
half  of  the  human  rights  conventions 
transmitted  to  the  Senate.  Let  us  begin 
to  correct  the  record  and  ratify  these 
human  rights  conventions. 


OIL  AND  POLITICS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  many  of  the  gov- 
ernmental subsidies  to  the  oil  industry 
are  going  to  be  changed  this  year. 

Congress,  consumers,  and  the  admin- 
istration are  reevaluating  the  many  sub- 
sidles  received  by  the  oil  Industry:  their 
tax  privileges,  the  mandatory  oil  import 
program,  and  so  forth. 

In  order  to  reach  a  rational  decision 
we  must  have  flrst  rate,  accurate  infor- 
mation about  the  Issues  and  the  envi- 
ronment in  which  these  Issues  arose. 
Ronnie  Ehigger,  who  is  a  first-rate  re- 
porter, spent  6  months  investigating  the 
background  and  the  issues  involved  in 
many  of  the  Federil  Government's  sub- 
sidies to  the  oil  industry.  He  has  taken 
the  time  to  evaluate  many  of  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  tossed  about 
glibly  without  any  real  analysis  of  their 
underlying  rationale. 

I  consider  his  article  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  I  have  seen.  Both 
he  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  are  to  be 
commended:  Mr.  Dugger  for  having  the 
ability  to  analyze  and  explain  the  issues 
so  clearly  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
having  the  courage  to  publish  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Dugger's  article,  entitied  "Oil  and  Poli- 
tics," published  in  the  September  issue  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On,  AND  Politics 

(By  Ronnie  Dugger) 
(Note. — Taxes  and  efforts  to  avoid  them  are 
always  with  us.  The  price  the  public  pays — 
in  lost  tax  revenues  and  in  high  prices — be- 
cause of  a  device  called  the  depletion  al- 
lowance Is  examined  here  in  detail.  Ttie  forty- 
three-year -old  provision  in  the  tax  laws  bene- 
fits aU  who  profit  from  taking  oil  and  other 
minerals  out  of  the  American  soil  and  even 
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1|iat  traffic  oyster  shells.  Now  bat- 
controversial  but  durable  deple- 
has  been  joined  In  (Congress, 
e  over  oil-Import   restrictions, 
stakes  for  the  oil  companies 
public,  looms  ahead.  The 
difficult   one,   but  taxpayers  as 
avolders   are   urged   to   Immerse 
n  this  carefully  researched  study 
and   literate   Journalist.) 
the   water   it   floats   on    this 
Pacific  surf  to  the  Potomac,  and 
where   It   Isn't,   along   the   deep 
of   Maine.    Is    sullen    against    it. 
oil  depletion  allowance  is 
dinger  for  the  first  time  since  it 
orty- three  years  ago. 

Wilbur  Mills,  chairman  of 

lax-wrltlng  committee,   has  told 

that  "oil  sticks  out  alone — It's 

that  way."  and  depletion  must 

is  to  be  any  tax  reform  at  all. 

the  ranking  Republican  on  the 

ind  "a  tested  friend  of  oil."  in- 

k  lowing   why   Atlantic   Richfield, 

drilled  two  wells  Into  what  its 

says  is  probably  the  largest 

found  in  North  America,  banked 

billion   dollars'   profit   without 

of  federal  income  tax. 

my  justification  at  all,"  Senator 

of  Massachiisetts  asked  In 

for   the  present   tax  treatment 

Intangible  drilling  costs,   and 

all  of  which  result  In  count- 

)f  dollars  of  lost  taxes  to  the  U.S. 

rhe  last  of  the  Kennedy  brothers 

a  question  characterizes  the  slt- 

year-ln,  year-out  liberals   have 

by  more  powerful  men  in  seek- 

dlfferent  approach  to  one 

's  most  political  industries.  The 

depletion  has  spread  to  oil's 

and  arrangements — overln- 

oversupply.  concentration    in 

government-enforced  limlta- 

and  Imports,  U.S.  prices 

world  prices   are   falling,   even 

of  the  slogan  "national  secu- 

for  oil's  special  privileges. 

getting  around   that  the  gov- 

the  Senate  Democrats'  antitrust 

n  Blair,  puts  it,  has  been  "Im- 

cartel"  for  the  oil  companies  by 

program  and  the  thlrty-flve- 

productlon  control  system  to 

lipply   of  oil.   Current   investlga- 

'  he    curious    oil    import    "ticket 

may  lead  to  revelations  and 

even  more  serious  for  the  in- 

ax  reforms. 

basis  of  the  situation  is  a 
disgust     with     all     things 
therefore,  oil.  The  events 
oil    an    "issue"    were    President 
percent  surtax  to  fund  the  un- 
War,  the  leaking  oil  well  off 
that     befouled     Ca.lifornla 
marinas,  and  the  oil  companies' 
3  soon  thereafter.  The  catlyz- 
a  statement  by  the  Secretary 
,■  in  the  last  days  of  the  John- 
Washington,  Joseph  Barr. 

a  guess,"  he  told  Congress' 

ommittee.  "that  there  is  go- 

axpayer  revolt  over  the  income 

country  unless  we  move  In  this 

reform.  "The  revolt  is  going  to 

not  from  the  poor.  who.  he 

ay  very  much  m  taxes,  but  from 

ilass,  "who  pay  every  nickel  in 

foing  rate.  They  do  not  have  the 

the   gimmicks   uo   resort    to" 

is  voluntary,  he  said,  and  will 

people  support  It.  They  want 

are  not  paying  more  than  their 

,-  believe  everyone  should  do 

does  not  happen,"  Barr  said, 

running  a  corporation  and  you 

nternational  oU  companies  and 

little  or  no  taxes.  They  pay  huge 
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taxes   Including  royalties   to  other   govern- 
ments, but  not  to  this  government." 

The  context  of  this  warning  was,  after  all, 
the  revolt  of  students,  blacks,  and  many 
adults  against  the  war,  our  domestic  social 
failures  and  the  increasing  militarization  of 
the  society,  and  the  distraught  national  reac- 
tion against  and  awarenes.'  of  the  power  of 
protest.  No  one  needed  to  explain  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  tax  revolt  to  politicians,  many  of 
whom  no  doubt  damned  Barr  in  their  cock- 
tails, and  oil's  battalions  of  publicists  and 
cosmeticians  must  'have  felt  that  left-wing 
Lucifer  himself  was  orchestrating  the  con- 
spiracy of  events. 

The  alert  spread  swiftly  into  four  neigh- 
borhoods, the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopwly,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  and  the  offices  of  the  oil  industry 
Oil-state  congressmen  began  feeling  the  pres- 
sure to  get  cracking  in  the  industry's  defense. 

Oil  has  five  or  six  sp>eclal  tax  benefits,  of 
which  depletion  is  only  the  biggest  one.  Even 
President  Nixon,  whose  promise  ;n  Texas  on 
the  depletion  allowance — "As  President,  I 
will  maintain  It" — could  hardly  be  stronger, 
is  letting  his  people  at  the  Treasury  Depkart- 
ment  make  plans  for  other  reforms  in  oil  tax- 
ation. Carefully  explaining  the  foreign  tax 
credit  as  it  works  to  oil's  special  advantage, 
Edwin  Cohen,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  tax  affairs,  says,  "The  President 
has  not  indicated  to  us  that  the  oil  tax  sys- 
tem is  not  to  be  changed." 

"There's  got  to  be  a  substantial  change 
in  taxation  of  income  developed  by  extractive 
industries,  which  include  oil  and  gas."  Chair- 
man Mills  said  in  the  midst  of  his  com- 
mittee's work  on  the  tax  bill.  He  said  he 
himself  favored  a  cut  in  27.5  percent  deple- 
tion, and  by  more  than  a  token  two  or  three 
points,  and  a  scaling  down  of  the  rates  for 
other  minerals.  Oil  producers  have  been 
selling  rights  to  their  future  Income  In  order 
to  change  the  timing  of  their  earnings  to 
reduce  their  taxes,  and  this.  Mills  said,  will 
be  -'cut  out  entirely."  There  was  also  some 
feeling,  he  said,  against  allowing  depletion  on 
foreign  oil  production. 

Sensing  that  something  was  going  to  give, 
oil's  defenders  began  looking  around  for  any- 
thing but  oil.  Late  one  afternoon  Senator 
Russell  Long  of  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  emerged  from  a 
lecttire  by  the  Etemocrats'  leading  tax-reform 
expert,  Stanley  Surrey,  once  an  assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  Senate 
Democratic  Policy  Committee,  and  ex- 
claimed. "The  biggest  single  defect  causing 
people's  not  paying  any  tax  is  capital  gains. 
Then  there's  the  way  they  tax  real  estate. 
Another  one  Is  so-called  charitable  deduc- 
tions. I  got  out  a  list  of  all  the  people  who 
made  all  the  money  and  paid  no  taxes,  and 
I  didn't  find  out  any  of  them  did  It  because 
of  the  depletion  allowance.  Depletion  might 
have  been  a  part  of  it.  .  .  .  Capital  gains — 
that's  the  big  one!" 

Under  so  many  strsilns,  the  tanker  of  "oil 
industry  unity"  sprang  some  leaks.  In  Texas 
one  learned  that  certain  discussions  were 
going  en  behind  closed  doors  between  the 
House  taxers  and  the  independent  oil  pro- 
ducers, who  do  not  get  as  much  out  of  deple- 
tion, even  proportionally,  as  the  majors. 
From  a  spokesman  for  a  major  importer  one 
could  deduce  that  27.5  percent  was  not  quite 
as  necessary  to  him  and  his  associates  as 
their  foreign  tax  credit  arrangements.  Then 
the  president  of  the  Texas  oil  Independents. 
Netvim  Steed,  made  public  a  letter  he  wrote 
to  Nixon  stating  that  if  oU  taxation  had  to 
be  a  subject  of  tax  reform,  "some  reduction 
in  the  27 '/2%  depletion  factor  might  well 
be  sustained  without  irreparable  Injury," 
provided  a  change  was  made  to  give  smaller 
producers  more  depletion  than  they  get  now. 
An  executive  of  an  oil  assocUtion  said  of 
men  he  works  with  from  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, "The're  scared."  The  MUls  commmlt- 


tee  showed  why,  when  It  recommended  cut- 
ting depletion  to  20  percent.  The  New  Eng- 
enders were  united  against  the  Southwest- 
erners  In  a  grim  struggle  for  very  large  prizes, 
with  public  Indignation  working  for  the 
Yankees — and  the  power  of  oil.  as  usual, 
easing  In  from  Texas. 

The  theory  of  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
dei>ends  on  the  assertion  that  an  oil  venture's 
capital  is  not  the  same  thing  as  its  capital 
Investment.  Oil,  it  is  explained,  is  an  Irre- 
placeable "wasting  asset,"  a  limited  quantity 
of  an  elusive  substance  that  is  toeing  depleted. 
Therefore,  we  are  told,  when  oil  Is  discovered 
in  the  ground,  it  becomes  capital  that  should 
be  valued  on  the  basis  of  its  selling  price. 
Once  capital  investment  has  thus  been  eased 
over  Into  the  more  adaptable  idea  of  capital, 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  Income  tax. 
being  a  tax  on  income,  should  not  apply  to 
that  portion  of  the  Income  from  the  oil  which 
is  a  return  of  capital. 

By  this  one  turn  in  economic  doctrine,  an 
oilman's  capital  Is  cut  loose  from  his  actual 
investment.  "No  account  Is  taken  ...  of  the 
actual  cost,"  explains  political  scientist 
Robert  Engler.  The  purpose  of  the  allowance, 
said  Business  Week  back  in  1961,  is  "to  per- 
mit .  .  .  tax-free  recovery  of  the  value  of  the 
deposit." 

But  why  should  the  allowance  be,  as  Paul 
Douglas  of  Illinois  said  when  he  was  a  sena- 
tor. "27 '/j  %  of  gross  income  up  to  50%  of  net 
Income,  world  without  end,  amen"?  By  the 
doctrine,  the  resulting  aiuiual  deduction 
"represents  the  reduction  in  the  quantity" 
of  the  oil.  It  Is  "the  loss  in  value  In  the  proc- 
ess of  working  a  wasting  asset."  In  the  ele- 
gant formulation  of  Humble  OU's  economist 
for  many  years.  Dr.  Richard  Gonzalez,  "The 
depletion  of  reserves  by  production  creates  a 
reduction  in  capital  values."  The  allowance 
was  granted,  explained  former  Jersey  Stand- 
ard president  M.  J.  Rathbone,  "on  the  basis 
that  when  a  prospector  found  au  oiliield 
and  produced  that  oilfield,  he  was  In  effect 
going  out  of  business."  The  calamity  in- 
creases, the  more  oil  you  sell,  As  you  make 
your  profit,  you  are  losing  about  half  of  it, 
even  though  you  keep  all  of  it. 

Despite  this  rather  special  misfortune, 
when  the  time  comes  to  tell  the  stockholders 
how  much  money  has  been  made,  oil  com- 
panies figure  it  out  In  the  ordinary  way. 
By  investment  they  mean  their  actual  costs. 
Profit  is  Income  in  excess  of  those  costs.  The 
effect  of  percentage  depletion  In  the  financial 
accounts  is  a  reduction  In  taxes  and  a  higher 
net  profit. 

The  thought  that  oil  is  capital  rather  than 
more  like  a  groceryman's  stock  on  the  shelf 
is  an  article  of  faith  in  the  oil  Industry,  but 
is  subject  to  argument.  Louis  Elsensteln 
likes  the  conservative  idea  that  "the  capital 
of  a  business  consists  of  the  actual  invest- 
ment in  the  enterprise."  Or  again,  "Is  it  not 
clear,"  asked  Solicitor  General  (then  Harvard 
Law  School  dean)  Erwln  Griswold,  "that  In- 
come derived  from  oil  production  is  business 
Income?"  Griswold  thought  this  was  clear. 

Until  1918.  oilmen,  when  figuring  their 
income  tax,  deducted  their  costs  like  other 
businessmen.  That  year,  however,  after  the 
war  was  over,  ponderous,  cynical  Boles  Pen- 
rose, the  political  boss  of  Pennsylvania  and 
probably  the  most  powerful  Republican  in 
the  country  at  that  time,  spoke  a  few  strange 
lines  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  ever  since  then  oil  producers  have 
had  about  half  their  income  tax-free,  year 
after  year. 

The  Wisconsin  Progressive  Robert  La  Fol- 
lette  knew  what  was  happening  that  day  in 
the  Senate  and  cried  out  in  the  wilderness 
he  knew  so  Intimately,  but  the  three  Repub- 
lican Presidents  of  the  twenties,  Harding, 
Coolidge,  and  Hoover,  stood  mute  on  deple- 
tion while  their  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Andrew  Mellon  of  Gulf  Oil,  proflted  from  it. 

Depletion  had  its  beginning  in  the  original 
Income  tax  law  of  1913,  which  provided  for  a 
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depletion  deduction  up  to  5  percent  of  gross 
mcome,  limited  overall  to  the  original  cost 
of  the  property  or  its  market  value  in  1913. 
The  market  value  option  was  the  pinprick 
in  the  law  that  has  been  expanded  in  the 
course  of  fifty  years  into  what  Douglas  calls 
"a  truckhole." 

Under  the  1916  tax  law,  to  get  any  deple- 
tion an  oilman  had  to  show  that  his  actual 
production  was  declining,  and  he  could  not 
get  back  overall  more  than  his  actual  costs 
(except  on  acquisitions  Ijefore  the  Income 
tax  had  gone  Into  effect) .  Early  In  1918  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  was  Issuing  in- 
structions on  how  to  compute  the  actual  in- 
vestment in  oil  and  gas  wells. 

Later  that  same  war  year,  a  Committee  of 
prominent  oilmen  was  formed  to  obtain  tax 
relief  for  the  Industry  and  warned  that  the 
high  war  taxes  would  discourage  the  oil 
wildcatters  who  were  discovering  new  fields. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee,  who  helped 
lobby  through  its  program,  was  later  re- 
warded by  the  industry  with  $20,000.  a  trifie, 
everything  considered. 

The  small  companies,  said  the  oil  com- 
mittee's spokesman  to  the  Senate  hearing, 
were  discoxu-aged  by  the  high  wartime  tax 
rates.  And  then  he  mentioned  another  mat- 
ter that  covUd  be  dealt  with  "in  almost  a 
moment  ...  a  reasonable  allowance  for  de- 
pletion without  statutory  restricUon."  Okla- 
homa's Senator  Thomas  Gore,  who  was  later 
to  become  an  oil  lobbyist  himself,  first  men- 
tioned the  new  theory,  saying  that  the  ma- 
jor part  of  produced  oil  repreeents  not  profit, 
but  capital.  A  lobbyist  for  the  big  companies 
testified  before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee that  the  oilman  "sells  his  capital  assets 
from  the  day  he  begins  producing,"  and  It  Is 
not  fair  to  treat  his  business  like  banking, 
manufacturing,  "and  other  going  industries." 
Senator  Penrose,  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  committee,  was  a  man  of  legendary 
appetites.  Someone  with  an  obscene  sense  of 
history  recorded  that  one  evening  Penrose 
consumed  for  his  dinner  a  dozen  oysters, 
chicken  gumbo,  a  terrapin  stew,  two  ducks, 
six  kinds  of  vegetables,  a  quart  of  coffee,  and 
several  cognacs.  On  another  occasion  his  re- 
past consisted  of  nine  cocktails,  five  high- 
balls, twenty-six  reed  birds  in  a  chafing  dish, 
wild  rice,  and  a  bowl  of  gravy.  He  weighed 
350  pounds. 

All  sources  seem  to  agree  that  Penrose  sed- 
ulously served  the  large  corporate  Interests. 
He  received  their  political  gifts — on  one 
proved  occasion,  $25,000  from  John  Archbold 
of  Standard  Oil — and  passed  out  funds  to 
functionaries,  but  never  kept  a  rakeoff  for 
himself.  The  last  of  the  old-style  bosses  In 
Pennsylvania,  born  to  wealth,  he  was  no 
hypocrite  or  small-timer.  His  principal  cause 
was  the  protective  tariff.  He  told  an  associate 
that  he  had  decided  early  to  "control  legisla- 
tion that  meant  something  to  men  with  resJ 
money  and  let  them  foot  the  bills."  By  1918, 
the  Pennsylvania  business  baron  to  whom  he 
looked  for  cues  and  support  was  Andrew 
Mellon,  a  leading  member  of  the  banking 
{.imlly  that  had  become  dominant  in  Alcoa 
and  Gulf  Oil.  Two  years  later  It  would  be 
Boles  Penrose  who  would  say  to  Senator 
Harding,  "Warren,  how  would  you  like  to  be 
President?",  and  then  it  would  be  Boles  Pen- 
rose who  wovild  say  to  Mellon,  "I  want  you 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

On  December  17,  1918,  Penrose  presented 
the  Senate  the  Finance  Committee's  pro- 
posal to  stop  limiting  depletion  to  the  capi- 
tal actually  Invested  and  to  base  the  deduc- 
tion thereafter,  for  wells  not  bought  In 
"proven  fields,"  on  the  value  of  the  discov- 
ered oil.  His  argument  occupies  Just  twenty- 
one  lines  in  the  Congressional  Record.  When, 
for  example,  a  ton  of  coal  is  sold,  he  said, 
part  of  the  excess  of  the  price  over  cost 
must  be  treated  as  a  "repayment  of  what  was 
invested."  But  then — In  one  short  phrase — 
Penrose  told  the  Senate  that  the  proposal 
based  depletion  for  wells  and  mines  on  mar- 
ket value  "Instead  of  cost." 


Arguing  for  the  House  tax  bill,  which  ad- 
hered to  what  Is  now  called  cost  depletion. 
La  Pollette  warned  that  under  the  Penrose 
plan  a  mine  or  oil  well  might  cost  $100,000, 
but  on  the  basis  of  Its  enhanced  value  be- 
cause of  a  discovery,  the  cost  might  be  de- 
ducted ten  times.  He  understood,  and  he 
opposed.  He  got  only  seven  votes.  Including 
those  of  William  Borah  and  George  Norris. 
The  chairman  of  the  House  tax  committee. 
Claude  Kltchln  of  North  Carolina,  told  the 
full  House  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  sev- 
eral provisions  for  mines  and  wells  as  "pieces 
of  special  favoritism."  He  was  the  House  Ma- 
jority Leader,  but  he  had  been  pilloried  and 
his  Influence  reduced  because  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  Wilson  on  our  going  Into  the  war, 
and  one  can  see  In  the  look  of  his  words  on 
the  page  that  he  did  not  expect  to  be  heeded. 
He  was  not,  and  thus  It  was  that  half  a 
century  ago  depletion  was  broken  free  and 
clear  of  any  Umltatlon  to  a  producer's  actual 
Investment. 

In  our  period,  Treasury  studies  show  that 
average  oil  and  gas  depletion  deductions  are 
ten  times  what  the  actual  cost  depletion 
wotUd  be.  In  1948  and  1949,  oil  and  gas 
producers  were  deducting  more  than  nine- 
teen times  their  cost  each  year.  On  a  group 
of  products.  Including  Iron,  copper,  and  sil- 
ver, depletion  deductions  In  1960  were 
ninety-one  times  cost  depletion  each  year.  C. 
Wright  Mills  has  written,  "The  important 
{XJint  of  privilege  has  less  to  do  with  the 
jjercentage  allowed  than  with  the  continua- 
tion of  the  device  long  after  the  property  Is 
fully  depreciated."  The  late  Senator  Robert 
Taf  t  of  Ohio  said  that  when  a  man  has  gotten 
back  his  entire  costs,  "it  does  not  stop,"  and 
another  leading  Republican  critic  of  deple- 
tion, Senator  John  Williams  of  Delaware, 
makes  this  point  even  more  clearly:  "There 
Is  no  limit." 

The  Mellons'  GtUf  Oil  and  other  oil  com- 
panies began  collecting  the  extra  profit  the 
1918  amendment  gave  them.  Mellon,  a  spare, 
handsome,  and  aristocratic  man,  stayed  on 
in  the  Treasury  Job  throughout  the  twenties. 
He   appears  never   to   have  spoken   publicly 
about  depletion,  but  he  became  entailed  in 
a   public   "battle   of   the   mllUonalres"   with 
Senator  James  Couzens  of  Detroit,  who  suc- 
ceeded La  Pollette  as  depletion's  nemesis  In 
the  Senate.  Couzens,  who  had  been  In  effect 
Henry   Ford's  original  partner  in  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  charged  that  Gulf  Oil  and 
other  corporations  had  been  unduly  beglfted 
by  tax  rebates  Involving,  in  part,  depletion. 
In  the  one  year  1919,  according  to  an  inquiry 
Couzens  conducted.  Gulf's  depletion  allow- 
ance had  been  449  percent  of  ite  net  Income. 
As  administered,  discovery-value  depletion 
had  not   been  limited  to  newly  discovered 
wells.  The  1918  law  was  only  three  years  old 
when  a  Treasury  tax  official  who  had  been 
working    in    the    minerals    section    attacked 
discovery  depletion   as  "an   enormous  priv- 
ilege," "really  a  gift  In  the  form  of  tax-free 
Income."  He  explained  how,  under  an  arti- 
ficial definition  of  what  a  "proven  field"  was, 
thousands  of  wells  were  qualifying,  making 
this    "unquestionably    one    of    the    greatest 
loopholes  of  escape  from  taxation  to  be  found 
in  the  entire  statute."  With  the  deduction 
often  exceeding  the  entire  income  from   a 
well.  Congress  in  1921  limited  it  to  100  per- 
cent of  profit,  but  again  in  1924  a  Missouri 
congressman  warned  of  "a  great  leak"  in  the 
tax  law  because  of  the  way  a  proven  field  had 
been  defined,   letting  every  well  drilled   In 
six  square  miles  get  "discovery"  depletion. 
The  deduction  was  limited  to  50  percent  of 
profit  that  year,  but  Just  about  every  well 
was    still    getting    it.    Of    13,671    claimants 
studied  by  the  Couzens  investigation,  only 
35  had  been  the  discoverers  of  new  oil  pools; 
only  3.5  percent  of  the  depletion  wa«  going 
to  wildcatters.  In  Mellon's  Treasury,  deple- 
tion had  become  a  well  of  flovirlng  gold  for 
th    oil  companies. 

In  equity,  this  was  as  great  a  scandal  as 
Teapot  Dome  was  in  fraud,  and  could  have 


been  the  basis  for  reform,  but  there  was  an- 
other difficulty — there  had  been  administra- 
tive problems.  How  could  anyone  estimate 
the  value  of  the  oil  under  a  well  in  the 
1920s?  You  had  to  know  how  much  oil  there 
was  down  there  and  Its  fetching  price  In  the 
future;  one  guess  multiplied  by  another  one. 
as  a  senator  said. 

One  day  late  In  1925  Mellon's  spokesman 
had  Just  told  the  House  tax  committee  that 
depletion  should  be  limited  to  "the  man  who 
makes  the  discovery"  when  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  said  he  wanted  to  wipe  It  out 
entirely  because  It  was  a  wartime  measure 
and  was  no  longer  Justified.  Representative 
Cordell  Hull,  who  wrote  the  original  income 
tax  law.  agreed.  The  committee,  however, 
limited  Itself  to  reporting  that  obviously 
discovery  depletion,  "the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  encourage  the  wildcatter  or  pioneer, 
should  be  limited  to  those  who  make  an  ac- 
tual discovery." 

Disregarding  this  report,  Senator  David 
Reed  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  father  had  been 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Mellon 
syndicate  in  Gulf,  suggested  simplifying 
things  with  "an  arbitrary  percentage  for  all 
taxpayers."  Reed  related  to  his  fellow  Finance 
Committee  members  that  he  had  been  told 
by  the  president  of  the  Mld-Oontlnent  Oil 
and  Gas  Association  at  lunchtlme  that  the 
industry  had  spent  more  money  for  drilling 
in  1925  than  the  value  of  their  oil  production. 
"So."  concluded  the  senator,  "the  industry 
can  truthfully  say  that  it  has  not  made  a 
cent  on  all  its  business  of  last  year."  The 
Mld-Contlnent  man.  Reed  added,  had  sug- 
gested a  deduction  of  25  percent  of  their  gross 
Income.  This  appears  to  be  the  earliest 
printed  proposal  of  a  rate  for  percentage 
depletion. 

Senator  Reed  Smoot  of  Utah,  one  of  Rus- 
sell Long's  predecessors  as  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  assured  Senator  Samuel 
Shortridge  of  California  that  in  taxing  in- 
come from  mineral  production,  the  cost  of 
production  didn't  matter.  It  Just  didn't  mat- 
ter: 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  depletion  on 
this  program.  The  question  of  depletion  Is  en- 
tirely wiped  out. 

Senator  Shortrtoge.  Well,  what  would  be 
the  basis  then? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  Is  for  us  to  deter- 
mine. .  .  . 

Senator  Shortridge.  No  matter  what  It 
cost  to  produce  it?  .  .  .  the  cost  of  producing 
an  ounce  of  gold  may  vary  extremely  in  dif- 
ferent sections. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  would  not  matter 
whether  it  was  of  the  same  value  or  not.  You 
can  produce  gold  perhap>s  cheaper  In  Cali- 
fornia than  we  can  in  Utah,  but  we  can  pro- 
duce silver  cheaper  than  you  can. 
Senator  Shortridge.  Yes.  .  .  . 
Senator   Reed   of    Pennsylvania.    In   other 
words,  you  take  account  of  depletion  by  giv- 
ing them  a  lower  income  tax  rate? 
The  Chairman.  That  Is  exactly  It.  .  .  . 
Senator  Reed.  We  deduct  depletion  based 
on  gross  income. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  we  want  depletion  done 
away  with  entirely  ...  we  would  get  away 
with  the  question  of  depletion  entirely. 
Not  from.  He  said  with. 
Reed  carried  the  25  percent  proposal  in 
the  Senate  debate,  contending  that  the  oil- 
man's "capital  Is  consuntly  disappearing"  as 
it  is  "depleted  by  the  flow  of  oil  and  gas." 
Couzens,  himself  forty  times  over  a  million- 
aire, tried  to  limit  depletion  to  actual  In- 
vestment. Discovery  depletion,  he  said,  had 
awarded  $4  million  to  Gulf  Oil  alone  in  two 
years,  and  Gulf  was  hardly  a  wildcatter.  With 
the  war  over,  the  supply  of  oil  ample,  and  the 
wildcatters  all  but  forgotten  as  the  pretext 
for  the  allowance,  Couzens  remarked,  he  did 
not  see  why  "the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
the  Gulf  on  Company,  and  other  big  oil 
companies"  could  not  pay  their  Income  taxes 
like  every  other  company. 
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It  waa  a  bttt«r  debate.  Couz«na  and  an  oll- 
inAn-8«nator  from  Oklahoma  named  William 
Pine  dlffere<|  over  whether  one  of  them  was 
a  liar  or  thei  other  an  Ignoramus. 

'•We  owe  It  to  the  people  of  the  country 
to  simplify  thU  law,"  Senator  Reed  stated. 
"The  whole  ttilng  la  In  the  line  of  simplifica- 
tion, getting,  rid  of  this  everlasting  account- 
ing." By  on^  vote  the  Senate  defeated  an 
amendment  to  approve  a  rate,  not  of  25  per- 
cent, but  of!  35.  A  member  of  the  Plnanoe 
Committee,  William  King  of  Utah,  called 
what  the  Seftate  was  dong  "groes  favoritism 
.  .  .  under  the  guise  of  simplifying  the  law." 
In  what  reads  now.  after  the  pcksaage  of  years, 
as  realgnatloQ.  Senator  King,  a  Mormon  and 
former  Jurist  said.  "I  cannot  understand  this 
g^reait  solid  ti)de  for  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, the  Skell  Oil  Company,  the  Sinclair 
Company,  anid  the  other  great  organizations, 
whose  annual  pro&ta  are  many  hundreds  of 
naUions  of  dollars.  ...  I  am  afraid  we  are 
bUnded  because  of  the  power  and  the  blg- 
neea  of  grea|t  corpora tlona  and  sometimes 
deal  unjustly  with  the  people."  The  Senate 
approved  30  percent  by  a  vote  of  48  to  13, 
and  the  conferees  accepted  ( as  a  compromise 
on  behalf  of  tome  sentiment  in  the  House  for 
25  percent)   the  figure  of  27.5  percent. 

Although  tattled  by  Couzene'  attacks  on 
him,_  Mellon  had  maintained  bis  crusade 
to  fower  taz«  on  wealth  and  business,  and 
the  1926  revenue  bill  waa  widely  regarded  as 
bis  triumph.  When  President  Coolldge  signed 
it  into  law.  Mellon  waa  standing  beside  him. 
Dxirlng  MeUcm's  tenure  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasixry,  hU  family's  Gulf  Oil  more  than 
doubled  ita  a«aets. 

Bromides  about  the  history  of  depletion 
often  empbAaize  that  27.5  peroent  waa 
adopted  in  19126,  but  the  killing  off  that  year 
of  the  restriction  of  the  privilege  to  wild- 
catters' newly  discovered  wella  waa  a  change 
at  least  aa  Uqportant  as  the  percentage  sys- 
tem. The  original  idea  of  a  specific  Incentive 
to  expand  U.$.  oil  supplies  waa  blurred,  and 
a  new  privilege  began  to  generate  ita  adapt- 
able new  reaaona  for  existing. 

Aa  soon  aa  the  Democrats  swept  in.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  began  trying  to  abolish  per- 
centage depletion.  Hla  Treaaury  Secretary, 
Henry  Morgeathau.  Jr..  told  House  taxera  in 
1933  that  it  ^aa  "a  pure  subsidy  to  a  special 
claaa  of  tazpayera"  and  should  be  eliminated. 
Among  the  few  senators  who  agreed  was 
Russell  Long*  father.  Huey,  who  said  ita 
elimination  ^nould  prevent  "those  who  have 
already  had  1 00  percent  coming  back  and 
getting  anothpr  100  percent."  In  1937,  two 
weeks  after  liyndon  Johnson  waa  sworn  In 
as  a  freahmai  congressman.  Roosevelt  sent 
Congress  a  message  condemning  depletion 
and  other  loopholes  aa  attempts  "to  dodge 
the  payment  of  taxes"  and  "mulct"  the 
Treasury,  andj  Morgenthau  called  depletion 
"perhaps  the  most  glaring  loophole."  In  spite 
of  the  Depression,  the  New  Deal,  and  Roose- 
velt. Congress] did  nothing. 

Came  the  War,  "the  crisis  of  democracy." 
Six  weeks  afljer  Pearl  Etarbor.  Morgenthau 
again  spoke  against  depletion  and  was 
promptly  toltl  by  the  chief  lawyer  of  the 
Independent  ^troleum  Aaaoclation  of  Am- 
erica that  "thjs  issue.  If  pressed,  will  force 
practically  every  oil  producer  in  the  country 
to  abandon  bis  work  and  come  to  Washing- 
ton." Morgenthau  Implored  the  Congress: 
■This  loophol^"  he  said,  "la  a  special  privil- 
ege," and  the  iioney  was  needed  for  the  war. 
Senator  Taft  qbeerved  that  27.5  percent  waa 
"to  a  large  extent  a  gift ...  a  special  privilege 
beyond  what  fcnyone  else  can  get."  For  the 
industry,  fomser  Senator  Thomaa  Oore  said 
depletion  had  worked,  providing  an  adequate 
domeatlc  supply  of  oil.  "and  we  are  now  aaked 
to  abandon  thut  policy  In  time  of  war."  The 
Congreea  answered  the  Administration's  ap- 
peal by  extending  depletion  to  ten  new 
minerals,  including  ball  and  sagger  clay. 
When  Rooeev4lt  vetoed  the  1944  tax  bill, 
citing  aa  reaaoba  the  extension  of  depletion 


to  potash  and  mica  and  a  comparable  special 
treatment  for  timber,  Congress  overrode  him. 
"I  know  of  no  loophole  ...  so  inequitable," 
President  Truman  told  the  Congress  in  1950. 
It  bore,  he  said,  "only  a  haphazard  relation- 
ship" to  encouraging  oil  exploration.  In  1942 
Morgenthau  had  tried  to  stop  oil's  second 
most  Important  tax  privilege,  the  immediate 
writing  off  of  intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment coats  on  successful  wells;  Truman's 
Treasury  chief  told  Congreaa  that  depletion 
plus  the  write-off  provided  a  mechanism  for 
pyramiding  oil  assita  without  paying  any 
or  much  Income  tax. 

Finally,  a  reform  movement  with  staying 
power  took  hold  on  the  Hill.  "It  began  In 
1951  when  they  brought  In  a  new  tax  bill," 
Paul  Douglaa  recalls  in  his  office  in  Washing- 
ton. "Hubert  Humphrey  organized  a  seminar. 
A  man  would  come  in  from  the  Treasury  In 
secret,  at  night.  It  waa  like  Christians  meet- 
ing in  the  Catacombs." 

The  Truman  Admltdstration  was  on  rec- 
ord, but.  Douglas  says,  "They  dldnt  mean 
it.  They  gave  us  no  help.  Truman  didn't 
really  mean  it  on  civil  rights,  didn't  really 
mean  It  on  tax  reform."  The  band  of  liberals 
pressed  the  fight,  but  felt  Increasingly  iso- 
lated, abandoned,  and  assailed. 

Sam  Ray  burn,  a  rural  Texan,  was  Speaker 
of  the  House.  Dwight  Eleenhower,  a  Rerpub- 
lican  bom  a  Texan,  became  President.  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  an  ambltioua  Texan,  took  over 
the  Senate.  And  then  Robert  Anderson,  a 
canny  Texan  who  waa  intimate  with  each  of 
the  other  three,  became  Elsenhower's  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  In  such  a  context,  the 
demands  of  La  PoUette,  Couzens,  Roosevelt. 
Morgenthau,  and  the  others  that  depletion 
be  abolished  were  given  up  as  hopeless,  and 
the  reformers  retreated  to  a  strategy  cajol- 
ing for  reductions.  How  about  15  percent? 
No?  Well,  then,  what  about  15  percent  Just 
for  the  very  biggest  oil  companies?  No,  the 
question  in  the  fifties  waa  not,  would  oil 
loae  depletion;  the  question  waa,  what  else 
would  it  get? 

The  history  of  depletion  was  sxunmarlzed, 
somewhat  personally,  by  Speaker  Raybum 
in  an  interview  in  1960,  the  year  before  he 
died.  "Depletion  has  been  in  effect  for  thirty- 
four  years,  and  the  Democrats  have  been  in 
control  twenty-eight  of  those,"  he  said.  "Do 
you  suppoae  if  we'd  wanted  to  do  anything 
about  depletion  that  we  wouldn't  have  done 
it  by  that  time?  But,"  said  Raybum,  who 
regarded  oilmen  as  Ingratea  at  election  time, 
"they  Just  hate."  They  had  tried  "to  destroy 
me.  Destroy  Lyndon  Johnson.  Destroy  me." 
His  biographer,  C.  Dwlgbt  Dorough,  said 
Raybum  was  close  to  tears  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands. 

Even  so,  sentiment  for  reform  had  built 
steadily.  In  1951  only  nine  senators  voted 
for  Humphrey's  cut  in  depletion.  Seven  years 
later  thirty-one  voted  for  Proxmlre'e.  Five 
years  ago  thirty- three  voted  for  the  WU- 
Uams  cut  and  thirty-five  for  Douglas'.  Do\ig- 
las  and  Humphrey  are  gone,  but  so  axe  John- 
son and  Raybum. 

As  chairman  of  the  powerful  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Russell  Long  ts  the  most  strategically 
placed  congressional  ally  of  the  oil  industry. 
He  l6  probably  the  shrewdest  and  meet  active 
defender  of  depletion  in  the  Senate.  He  knows 
the  subject  and  poimces  at  once  when  some- 
one slips  In  debate.  He  often  cites  statistics 
prepared  at  his  request,  as  he  saya,  by  the 
staff  of  the  committee;  his  chairmanship  en- 
tails his  managing  the  tax  bill  on  the  floor. 
Whatever  the  House  waa  to  do  on  depletion 
this  year,  no  one  gave  the  reformers  much 
chance  in  Ruseell  Long's  cocnmlttee.  They 
would  have  to  make  their  charge  from  out- 
side the  walls  as  in  the  days  of  3rore. 

"We  goima  move  heaven  and  earth  to  pro- 
tect 27.5  percent,"  says  Long's  friendly,  coun- 
try-style administrative  assistant.  Bob 
Hunter,  "I  couldn't  kid  you  If  I  wanted  to — 
we're  violently  Interested.  We're  not  gonna 
be  liUled  by  26  percent.  25.  24  .  .  ." 


Senator  Long  is  also  an  oilman.  He  readily 
acknowledges  that  he  inherited  valuable  oil 
and  gas  properties  and  that  he  has  partici- 
pated In  drilling  thirty  or  forty  wells.  He 
says  his  income  from  the  inherited  properties 
exceeds  what  he  makes  in  the  Senate.  When 
aaked  how  much  he  has  also  made  in  drilling 
wells,  he  answers  vaguely. 

Hunter  says  that  the  few  shares  of  stock 
Long  held  in  the  Win  or  Lose  Corporation 
were  "worth  quite  a  bit.  He  has  these  oil 
holdings  all  over  the  state  because  of  that. 
He  has  no  conflict  of  interest." 

During  the  full  debate  on  depletion  in 
1964,  Long  placed  charts  on  the  oil  industry's 
profits  in  the  rear  of  the  Senate  chamber 
Senator  Douglas  observed  that  they  were 
well-fashioned  and  bore  evidence  of  being  an 
expert  Job,  but  left  out  the  income  from 
overseas  operations. 

There  was  an  unusually  personal  exchange 
between  Long  and  then  Senator  Joseph  Ciark 
of  Pennsylvania.  Clark,  a  committed  foe  of 
depletion,  remarked  that  for  many  years  his 
own  main  source  of  income  had  been  his 
royalties  from  Humble  Oil  holdings.  Long 
observed  that  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the 
Douglaa  amendment  to  cut  depletion  on  very 
large  oil  incomes,  which  Clark  was  at  that 
moment  supporting.  Clark's  Income  would 
have  been  protected  from  a  depletion  reduc- 
tion. 

"TTie  oil  depletion  allowance  is  so  uncon- 
scionable that  I  cannot  sleep  very  well  some 
nights  when  I  realize  that  I  am  the  bene- 
ficiary of  it,"  Clark  retorted  to  Long.  Unfazed, 
Long  asked  Clark  if  he  waa  making  more  than 
a  million  dollars  a  year  from  his  royalties- 
no,  (60,000  to  $70,000  a  year,  Clark  replied. 
Well,  then,  said  Long,  the  Douglas  amend- 
ment left  Clark    'well  protected." 

"In  my  Judgment,"  Clark  said,  "there  la 
no  conceivable  excuse  for  my  getting  tax- 
free  Income  because  my  great-grandfather 
.  .  .  had  the  good  fortune  or  the  good  luck 
to  squat  on  that  land." 

Senator  Long's  Populist  father.  Huey,  went 
into  the  oil  business  under  dubious  circum- 
stances m  the  last  year  of  hla  life.  Those 
were  brazen  days  in  Louisiana.  The  Klng- 
flah  had  such  total  control  of  the  statehouse 
that  his  wealthy  foes  called  him  a  dictator. 
and  with  cause.  After  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate,  his  hand-picked  successor  aa  gover- 
nor, O.  K.  Allen,  and  the  entire  Long  slate 
were  elected  by  the  believing  people.  The 
time  was  the  fall  of  1934,  about  six  months 
after  Huey  had  sided  with  Kenneth  McKel- 
lar's  amendment  to  abolish  percentage  de- 
pletion. 

Prom  ita  inception  the  Win  or  Lose  Cor- 
poration looked  like  a  political  oil  company. 
The  president  waa  State  Senator  James  A 
Noe,  a  good  friend  of  Huey's.  The  vice  presi- 
dent was  Colonel  Seymour  Weiss,  whom  one 
Long  biographer  called  Long's  "prime  min- 
ister and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,"  per- 
haps because  Long  did  too.  The  company's 
secretary  waa  Huey's  personal  secretary,  Earle 
Chrlstenberry.  And  these  three  men  were 
the  only  incorporators. 

Russell  Long  says  Senator  Noe  told  Huey 
Long  that  he  wanted  to  apply  for  a  state  oil 
lease  In  the  part  of  the  state  he  represented 
(the  leases  were  not  awarded  by  competitive 
bid  in  those  days),  and  that  his  father  told 
Noe  that  he  was  agreeable  to  going  into  the 
bxislness  if  it  wasn't  going  to  cause  him  "a 
political  problem."  Lease  No.  309,  executed  on 
behalf  of  the  state  by  Governor  O.  K.  Allen, 
gave  Noe  the  right  to  drlU  a  minimum  of  fifty 
wells  on  state  lands  In  the  bed  of  a  river  and 
five  bayous.  This  is  the  start  that  gives  Rus- 
sell Long  his  inherited  oil  income,  because  as 
of  1940,  as  records  on  flle  In  Baton  Rouge 
show,  Huey's  widow  owned  thirty-one  shares, 
a  third  of  the  company,  and  was  the  presi- 
dent. When  it  waa  liquidated  In  1951.  she 
owned  eleven  shares,  and  Russell  Long  six. 
O.  K.  Allen,  Jr.,  had  four. 
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After  Huey  Long  was  assassinated  In  1935, 
the  company  obtained  a  number  of  other 
state  leases,  RusaeU  Long  says;  but  he  em- 
phasizes that  he  of  course  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this.  "What  I  Inherited."  he  says,  "was 
the  equivalent  of  6  percent  of  the  stock  in 
the  company." 

In  addition,  Russell  Long  has  participated, 
with  his  mother,  brother,  and  sister.  In  the 
drilling  of  about  thirty  or  forty  wells  in 
Louisiana's  Sllgo  field  and  in  De  Soto  Parish 
south  of  there,  the  senator  says.  It  began 
when  his  mother  was  offered  the  opportunity 
to  participate  as  a  partner  in  drilling  a  well 
between  a  dry  hole  and  a  gas  well.  With  "the 
children's  Insurance  money,"  she  went  In  on 
It  and  a  very  good  gas  well  came  in.  "As  a 
partner  she  participated  In  other  wells,  and 
because  she  had  good  fortime.  she  offered  her 
children  the  opportunity  to  participate  In  It." 
Long  was  elected  to  the  Senate  twenty-one 
years  ago.  How  much  has  he  made  from 
this  drilling?  "I  guess  we're  probably  ahead, 
but  not  by  a  great  deal,"  he  says.  "In  drilling 
and  producing  we've  probably  made  .  .  . 
we're  doing  ...  at  least  it's  made  me  con- 
versant with  what  we're  talking  about." 

In  1957  Long  defended  27.5  percent  in  the 
name  of  Grandma  Jones,  the  holder  of  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  stock  in  an  oil  company  who  would 
lose  $5  a  year  under  a  proposed  reduction  of 
depletion  Holding  forth  in  the  best  Louisi- 
ana tradition,  he  declared,  "I  would  like  to 
protect  Grandma  Jones's  little  $20  dividend." 
It  appears  that  he  is  also  protecting  his  own 
oil  Income  of  some  siun  In  excess  of  $42,600  a 
year.  The  oil  depletion  allowance  enriches 
him  personally. 

Senator  William  Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin, 
vice-chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, asked  what  he  thinks  about  oilman- 
senators  taking  part  in  debates  and  votes  on 
oil  matters,  said  at  once,  "Certainly  those 
with  oil  Interests  ought  to  disqualify  them- 
selves on  the  issue."  There  is  no  way  to  know 
how  many  senators  this  would  silence  on  de- 
pletion, since  their  statements  on  their  hold- 
ings are  shut  from  public  view  in  sealed  en- 
velopes In  the  U.S.  Comptroller  General's  of- 
fice, but  if  Proxmlre's  opinion  were  the  rule, 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Conunlt- 
tee  would  have  to  step  aside. 

Long  sees  no  conflict  or  Impropriety  In  the 
situation.  "I  come  from  an  oil-producing 
state,  and  If  I  was  not  cooperating  with  oil 
against  those  people  who  are  out  after  it,  I 
really  don't  think  I'd  be  representing  my 
state"  he  says.  In  Louisiana,  he  says.  Just 
about  everybody  who  has  much  is  In  oil.  It 
also  brings  the  state  74.000  Jobs.  "I've  never 
heard  anybody  complaining  about  someone 
from  a  state  that  produces  cotton  being  in- 
terested in  cotton" — and  the  same  goes  for 
electronics,  or  tobacco,  he  says. 

Once  he  and  Senator  Eugene  Mlllikln  of 
Colorado  were  discussing  this  very  subject. 
Long  says,  and  Mlllikln  told  him  that  any- 
time he,  Milllkln.  had  a  financial  interest  In 
something  "parallel  to  the  best  Interests"  of 
his  own  state,  he  never  worried  about  it.  By 
that  doctrine.  Long  says  Milllkln  told  him, 
the  Colorado  senator  had  an  Interest  in 
shale  oil. 

Besides,  when  Long  was  in  state  govern- 
ment as  an  aide  to  the  governor,  he  saya, 
he  helped  treble  the  state  servance  tax  on 
oil  and  gas.  "I  don't  know  of  any  way  you 
coulda  raised  my  taxes  more  than  that." 

He  contends,  "We  Just  haven't  come  down 
to  the  thing  yet  that  a  legislator  has  to  have 
no  Interests  or  dispose  of  his  outside  inter- 
ests. Theoretically  a  legislator  Is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  unprejudiced  and  unbiased  .  .  . 
If  someone  has  a  conflict  of  interest,  that's 
something  that  should  be  considered  when 
he's  up  for  relectlon." 

His  argument  is  not  unprecedented.  Sena- 
tor Robert  Kerr  of  Oklahoma,  as  the  second- 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Finance  Conunit- 
tee  in  the  fifties  and  early  sixties,  candidly 
and    effectively    protected    depletion    while 
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profiting  from  it  himself.  Senator  Douglaa 
remembers  how  Kerr  would  hunch  his  chair 
around  to  share  the  head  of  the  committee 
table  MTlth  the  chairman,  Harry  Byrd,  who 
waa  getting  old.  Kerr  parried  charges  of  con- 
flict of  interest  with  the  argument  that  the 
people  of  Oklahoma  knew  he  was  in  the  oil 
business  and  elected  him  becaiise  they  ap- 
proved of  what  he  was  doing. 

Kerr  and  his  family  owned  about  a  fourth 
of  Kerr-McGee  Oil  Industries,  Incoprorated. 
Records  at  the  Sectirities  and  Exchange 
Commlsalon  show  that  in  the  seven  years 
before  Kerr  died,  this  company  paid  leas 
than  13  percent  Income  tax  on  total  aggre- 
gate proflte  of  $77  million.  This  was  about 
usual  for  oil  companies  at  that  time.  In 
1958,  for  Instance,  companies  producing  oil, 
gas,  and  the  products  of  these  and  coal  paid 
13  or  14  percent  federal  and  state  corporate 
Income  tax.  The  effective  rate  for  all  indus- 
tries was  50  percent.  With  oil  and  gas  pay- 
ing a  third  of  that  paid  by  other  Industries, 
Senator  Kerr  had  something  to  defend,  Juat 
as  Senator  Long  does. 

In  the  protection  of  the  industry's  privi- 
leges, oil  money  In  elections  is  even  more 
Important  than  oilmen  in  high  office.  One  of 
Congressman  Lyndon  Johnaon's  services  to 
the  New  Deal  was  raising  money.  Including 
Texas  oil  money,  for  Democrats  running  for 
the  U.S.  House  in  1940.  The  notoriety  of  con- 
tributions from  such  Southweatem  oil  mil- 
lionaires aa  H.  L.  Himt  and  the  late  Roy 
CuUen  cannot  rival  the  ubiquity  of  contribu- 
tions, season  after  season,  from  the  nation's 
leading  oil  families.  Only  the  historically 
famous  slipup  involving  $2500  shadlly  offered 
to  a  righteovis  senator  prevented  a  bill  to 
free  natural  gas  from  federal  price  control 
from  becoming  law  In  1956.  Officials  of 
twenty-nine  of  the  largest  companies  gave 
(In  sums  of  $500  or  more)  a  recorded  $344,997 
to  Republicans  and  $14,650  to  the  Democrats 
in  the  1956  general  election  campaign.  That 
same  year,  three  family  groups  whose  wealth 
is  associated  with  oil — the  Mellons,  Pews,  and 
Rockefellers — contributed  $469,554,  all  of  it 
to  Republicans.  In  the  year  of  the  Kennedy- 
Nixon  campaign,  officers  and  directors  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  gave  Republi- 
cans a  recorded  $113,700  and  Democrats 
$6000;  in  1964,  a  significantly  different  situa- 
tion, $48,310  to  Republicans  and  $24,000  to 
Democrats.  And  these  figures  are  Just  the 
spray  from  the  gusher. 

When  a  man  gets  roughly  half  his  income 
tax-free,  his  Idea  of  common  prudence  often 
impels  him  to  Invest  some  of  It  in  the  elec- 
tion of  his  political  friends,  and  usually  he 
can  decide  who  they  are  by  how  they  vote; 
but  new  candidates  can  be  a  special  prob- 
lem. In  the  midst  of  the  intensifying  assaults 
on  depletion  in  the  Senate  in  1957-1958,  oil- 
men had  more  than  the  usual  Interest  in  how 
the  new  candidates  of  1958,  especially  the 
unreliable  Democrats,  might  vote  if  elected. 
One  consultant  and  functionary  of  the 
Democratic  senatorial  campaign  committee 
was  dispatched  to  the  West  with  certain  In- 
structions. According  to  former  Senator 
Douglas,  who  says  the  consultant  told  him 
the  story  while  the  two  of  them  were  driving 
one  night  from  Pullman,  Washington,  to 
Lewiston,  lovro,  Prank  Moss,  a  county  at- 
torney, waa  running  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
Utah.  The  Democratic  messenger  reached 
Moss  by  telephone  and  said  to  him,  "Judge, 
would  you  like  $10,000?" 

"Would  I  like  $10,000?"  Moss  exclaimed. 
Why,  it  could  make  the  difference  between 
victory  and  defeat.  He  could  finance  two  TV 
programs  and  probably  three  on  radio,  which 
would  mean  a  great  deal  in  a  state  like  Utah. 
"Have  vou  got  the  $10,000?"  he  asked. 

"Well,  I'm  sorry  to  say  there's  a  catch  to 
this.  You  can  have  the  $10,000.  provided  you 
will  agree  to  maintain  the  27.5  percent  allow- 
ance on  oil." 

There  was  a  silence  on  the  other  end  of 
the  line,  and  then  Moss  said,  "Well.  I  don't 


know.  We've  stmck  oil  In  this  state.  It  may 
be  all  right.  But  I  don't  know  about  it.  I 
don't  know  about  It,  and  I  don't  want  to 
conmilt  myself  on  something  I  don't  know 
about.  If  the  only  way  to  get  the  $10,000 
is  to  be  for  something  I'm  not  sure  about. 
I'll  Just  have  to  say  I  won't  accept  It." 
The  man  from  Washington  said,  cursing 
to  himself,  "Oh,  my  God,  we've  got  an  hon- 
est man,  and  we're  sending  him  down  to  de- 
feat." 

He  then  telephoned  a  wealthy  liberal  Dem- 
cxjrat  In  New  York  and  told  the  story.  The 
Democrat  asked  the  candidate's  name  again, 
and  where  he  was  running,  and  wrote  a  check 
for  $10,000,  with  no  strings  attached.  Douglas 
told  this  story  In  Utah  and  thinks  It  made 
the  difference:  Moss  won. 

Moss  gave  his  own  interestingly  different 
recollection  of  the  incident.  "It's  basically 
correct,"  he  said.  "I  do  remenvber  this  man 
calling  me  and  saying  he  could  get  me  some 
money  end  that  all  I  would  have  to  do  would 
be  for  him  to  be  able  to  aasure  the  donor 
that  I  would  support  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance when  it  came  before  the  Senate.  .  .  . 
He  Just  said,  'I  can  get  you  this  money  if  I 
can  assure  them  .  .  .'  " 

Moss  says  the  man  did  not  name  the  do- 
nor, nor  does  Moss  recall  a  sum  being  speci- 
fied. "I  have  beard  him  say  since  that  be 
had  tears  In  his  eyes  even  though  he  had 
had  to  be  the  conduit  for  the  offer,"  the 
senator  adds.  Moss  has  always  felt  friendly 
toward  the  man  for  going  on  and  helping 
him  In  the  campaign. 

The  emissary,  who  works  in  Washington 
now  for  a  union-related  group,  says  the  con- 
ditional offer  he  bore  west  that  year  waa 
not  Just  lor  Moss,  but  for  a  number  of  sena- 
torial candidates. 

"I  was  informed  that  if  I  could  get  some 
of  these  fellas  out  west  to  express  their  fealty 
to  the  golden  principle  of  27.5  percent,  there 
might  be  a  pretty  good  piece  of  campaign 
change  involved,"  he  says.  Operating  out  of 
Los  Angeles,  "I  paased  the  word  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  candidates."  He  named,  offhand, 
five  of  the  candidates  in  whose  races  he  took 
or  sought  to  take  a  hand. 

Although  Senator  George  Smathers  of  Flor- 
ida was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  sena- 
torial campaign  committee  in  1958,  Lyndon 
Johnson  ran  it,  along  vrtth  Bobby  Baker. 
That  year  the  committee  reported  expendi- 
tures of  $319,000. 

Who  waa  the  donor,  or  who  were  the  do- 
nors, behind  the  political  munificence  in 
1958?  "Oh,  that  wouldn't  be  fair,"  the  mes- 
senger said.  And  what  did  the  other  candi- 
dates say?  He  laughed.  "You  figure  that  oud 
out,"  he  said. 

Of  the  other  four  candidates  he  named, 
one  was  not  elected:  another  was  elected  but 
has  since  died.  A  third.  Senator  Gale  McGee 
(Democrat,  Wyoming),  who  now  upholds  de- 
pletion, says  that  he  recalls  no  discussion 
with  the  man  on  it  nor  any  contributions 
from  its  beneficiaries,  who,  McGee  says, 
backed  his  opponent  that  year.  The  fourth, 
Senator  Howard  Cannon  (Democrat.  Ne- 
vada) ,  says  he  "did  meet"  with  the  man  in 
1968,  but  they  definitely  did  not  discuss  the 
depletion  allowance.  The  messenger  later 
said  that  Moss  was  the  only  senator  he  talked 
to  personally  about  It. 

Senator  John  Kennedy  voted  to  reduce 
depletion,  but  when  he  ran  for  President 
with  Johnson  on  the  ticket,  he  needed  cam- 
paign money;  he  equivocated  on  depletion. 
As  President  he  proposed  certain  reforms  to 
increase  the  industry's  share  of  the  tax 
burden,  but  when  Senator  Williams  asked 
Kennedy's  Treasury  Secretary,  Douglas  Dil- 
lon, If  27.5  percent  Itself  should  be  changed, 
Dillon  replied,  "We  have  studied  that  matter 
at  some  length.  We  probably  have  not 
studied  it  enough.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
study  It  enough." 

Oilmen  figured  correctly  they  had  little  to 
fear  from  Johnson  on  depletion  (everybody 
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understood  that,  and  the  debate  Jiist  died 
away) .  Robert  Kennedy  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  the  oilmen — they  sensed  In  him  an 
enemy — but  Eugene  McCarthy's  record  was 
complicated.  H(b  first  five  years  In  the  Senate 
he  voted  in  coknmlttee  and  on  the  floor  to 
reduce  depletlop.  but  early  In  1964  he  voted 
agralnst  the  san»e  reduction  he  had  supported 
before.  He  charbcterizes  his  record  as  always 
voting  for  a  reduction  "when  the  procedure 
was  orderly  or  |iad  soma  chance  of  success." 
There  are  somejreports  that  he  raised  $40,000 
for  his  campaign  one  day  at  the  Houston 
Petroleum  Clulf.  He  recalls  that  the  guests 
were  listed  as  ^  business  group,  not  oilmen 
particularly,  an|d  says  that  while  contribu- 
tions may  have  developed  from  the  meeting, 
he  does  not  know  In  what  amount  or  from 
whom.  J  R.  P^en,  a  liberal  Houston  oil- 
man who  supported  McCarthy,  was  present, 
and  It  was  on  this  same  occasion  that  Sena- 
tor Ralph  Tarfctorough  of  Texas  (who  votes 
for  depletion  oa  domestic  production  while 
criticizing  allowing  both  depletion  and  huge 
foreign  tax  credits  on  foreign  production) 
became  one  of  Ithe  few  senators  to  endorse 
McCarthy.  ] 

Vice  Presldeni  Humphrey  was  yet  another 
question.  Murrajy  Seeger  has  reported  In  the 
Los  Angeles  Titles  that  when  Humphrey's 
man  refoaed  to  assure  a  group  of  oil  mllUon- 
atres  In- the  Houston  Petroleum  Club  that 
Humphrey  wou<d  support  27.5  percent,  they 
shut  their  wallets  against  him.  Richard 
Nixon  was  still  lor  depletion,  like  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  Republicans  In  Congress, 
and  his  campaltn  was  funded  accordingly. 
Preliminary  repdrts  Indicate  that  the  Mellons 
gave  the  Nixon  I  campaign  $215,000  and  the 
Pews,  of  Sun  OB,  contributed  $84,000. 

The  oil  Industry  has  three  distinct  kinds  of 
privileges,  or.  If  lyou  prefer,  incentives:  pro- 
ration. Import  cpntrols,  and  tax  advantages. 
One  of  the  choice  moments  during  the  Hart 
antitrust  committee's  hearings  on  oil  im- 
ports last  spring  occurred  In  the  context  of 
the  melancholy  iimusement  of  Dr.  Blair,  the 
group's  chief  eccnomlst,  that  such  energetic 
proponents  of  fi'ee  enterprise  rely  on  state 
Intervention  to  such  an  extent.  Harold 
McClure,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Independent 
Petroleum  Assocjlatlon  of  America,  was  on 
the  stand. 

Blair.  Your  tidustry  enjoys  various  ex- 
emptions from  ttie  antitrust  laws.  .  .  .  You 
do  not  have  a  fre<  i  market. 

McClure.  In  tjhe  United  States  we  dont 
have  a  free  market? 

An  oil  Industrr  program  to  get  a  produc- 
tion-limitation movement  going  In  the  1920s 
was  aborted  when  the  U.S.  Attorney  General 
ruled  In  1929  that  the  plan,  advanced  In  the 
name  of  conservi  itlon.  would  be  an  attempt 
to  win  Immunltr  from  the  antitrust  laws. 
The  companies  tjen  turned  to  the  states.  In 
1930  the  great  Ea*t  Texas  field  came  in,  lead- 
ing to  overproduction,  waste  of  oil,  and  very 
low  oil  prices.  As  W.  J.  (Jack)  Crawford,  the 
tax  admlnlstrato  ■  of  Humble  Oil,  says,  "We 
had  to  let  a  presl  lent  of  Humble  quit  to  be- 
come governor  t<  establish  proration,"  that 
is,  production  control.  Oovernor  Ross  Ster- 
ling, the  former  Humble  president,  ordered 
state  troops  Into  the  oilfield  to  stop  all  that 
wasteful  free  ent  srprise.  According  to  an  oil 
history  subsidize!  by  Jersey  Standard,  the 
commander  of  tt  e  troops  "had  been  called 
away  from  his  duties  as  chief  counsel  for 
the  Texas  Compa)  vy." 

The  system,  which  Is  most  significant  now 
In  Texas  and  Louisiana,  tells  producers  ex- 
actly how  much  (ill,  and  no  more,  they  may 
legally  produce  euch  month.  The  total  pro- 
duction Is  In  effe(  t  what  the  buyers  want  to 
buy.  On  rare  occasions  when  the  state  oil 
agencies  have  authorized  more  production 
than  the  companies  have  wanted,  the  com- 
panies have  refused  to  buy  the  excess.  This 
Is  called  "pipeline  proration." 

Control  of  production  entails  control  of 
prices  to  whatever  extent  the  scarcity  of  the 
product  affecu  the  prices  for  It.  Thus  the 


states  and  the  federal  government  (which 
bans  "hot  oil"  In  interstate  commerce)  are 
acting  In  effect  as  the  production  limitation 
division  of  an  oil  cartel.  If  the  companies 
did  the  work  themselves  they  would  be  vio- 
lating the  antitrust  laws.  Proration  Is  per- 
haps the  last  significant  persistence  of  the 
early  New  Deal  experiments  In  the  collusion 
of  government  and  big  business  to  control 
production  and  prices. 

Officials  of  the  oil  states  generally  Insist 
they  do  not  Intend  to  maintain  prices  and 
that  their  only  purpose-is  conservation.  There 
Is  general  acceptance  of  the  need  to  protect 
each  owner's  rights  in  an  oil  pool  and  to  get 
the  most  oil  out  of  It  that  Is  technologically 
feasible.  Neither  objective,  however,  entails 
limiting  production  to  set  prices,  which  Is  the 
Import  and  effect  of  the  states'  "market  de- 
mand proration." 

As  a  high  Jersey  Standard  official  said  in 
1939.  ■'Price  has  influenced  the  proration  au- 
thorities. .  .  .  The  record  is  so  clear  that  It 
would  be  stupid  to  say  it  hadnt.  ...  It  is 
quite  natural." 

When  he  was  chairman  of  the  Texas  Rail- 
road Commission,  the  oil-regulating  agency 
In  Texas,  William  Murray  conceded  that  if  the 
commission  dropped  oil  production  way  down, 
the  price  would  go  up,  and,  "If  we  let  the 
stocks  [the  above-ground  supplies  of  oil)  run 
up,  we  would  create  waste,  and  you  would 
also  break  the  price. "  The  companies  realized 
proration  was  to  their  Interest,  he  said,  and 
"became  the  biggest  policing  agents  of  all. 
They  even  had  their  own  detectives." 

The  US  proration  system,  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  concluded  in  1949,  forms 
'a  perfect  pattern  of  monopolistic  control 
over  oil  production  and  the  distribution 
thereof  .  .  .  and  ultimately  the  price  paid  by 
the  public."  A  lifelong  student  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry, Cornell  economist  and  dean  Alfred 
Kahn,  told  the  Hart  committee  that  as  the 
postwar  corporate  tax  rates  Increased,  sky- 
rocketing the  value  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance, the  Industry  developed  surplus  oil  that 
would  have  lowered  prices — except  for  the 
sharp  production  cutbacks  which  were  or- 
dered by  the  Texas  Commission.  Instead  of 
falling,  U.S.  prices  rose.  Proration,  Kahn  said, 
lets  the  majors  "&x  their  own  prlc^  and  make 
them  stick." 

Even  this  system,  however,  could  not  by 
itself  have  protected  U.S.  oil  prices  from 
cheap  Arabian  imports  in  the  fifties.  The 
Middle  East  has  about  80  percent  of  the 
world's  oil.  It  flows  up  the  plptes  so  powerfully 
out  there,  the  average  well  produces  5000  or 
10.000  barrels  a  day  compared  with  the  aver- 
age American  wells  fourteen  barrels  a  day; 
It  costs  only  ten  or  twenty  cents  a  barrel  to 
produce;  and  it  can  be  delivered  to  our  East 
Coast  for  $2,  about  $1.25  cheaper  than  U.S. 
oil.  Pieely  imported.  It  could  sharply  reduce 
the  pr'ce  of  U.S.  crude  oil  and  everything 
that  comes  from  it — gasoline,  heating  fuel, 
raw  materials  for  the  petrochemical  Industry, 
and  therefore  also  plastics,  tires,  sweaters, 
medicines,  antifreeze,  detergents,  and  other 
things.  The  fact  that  this  has  not  happened 
is  not  an  accident  in  an  open  marketplace. 

In  1952  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
staff  reported  that  seven  international  oil 
companies,  including  the  five  American 
giants,  constituted  an  international  oil  car- 
tel that  owned  two  thirds  of  the  world's  oil. 
These  seven — Jersey.  Gulf,  Texaco,  Standard 
of  California,  the  firm  now  called  Mobil,  and 
the  two  foreign-based  Internationals — lim- 
ited production,  divided  up  markets,  shared 
territories,  and  followed  a  system  of  pricing 
that  eUmlnated  price  differences  among 
themselves  to  any  buyer,  at  any  given  des- 
tination point.  So  said  the  staff  of  the  PTC. 
The  pricing  system,  "Gulf  plus,  "  set  all 
prices  at  the  proratlon-malntalned  Texas 
coast  price  plus  freight.  Thus  the  Texas- 
based  system  became  the  foundation  of  a 
world  oil  cartel. 

The  great  Middle  Eastern  fields  were  well 
known  before  World  War  II,  but  the  majors 


did  not  produce  much  from  them.  During 
the  war.  the  American  firms  in  Saudi  Arabia 
sold  Arabian  crude  to  the  U.S.  Navy  for  $1.05 
a  barrel,  although  Its  cost,  including  royalty, 
was  41  cents;  and  thus  the  postwar  pricing 
pattern  was  Initiated.  As  the  FTX:  report  said, 
the  dlffeernce  between  low-cost  Arabian 
crude  and  the  hlgher-coet  Gulf  Coast  oil 
was  "Intercepted  by  the  major  oil  com- 
panies." The  world  market  wzs  not  as  pliable 
as  the  U.S.  market,  and  the  world  price  fell 
relative  to  rising  U.S.  prices.  The  majors' 
Imports  of  the  cheap  Arabian  oil  into  the 
high-price  US.  market  began  at  the  end  of 
the  1940's. 

The  question  was,  how  much  would  be  too 
much?  At  what  point  might  even  the  U.S 
price  break?  The  majors'  Interest  called  for 
the  highest  combined  profit  from  their  US 
and  foreign  sales,  kept  In  a  ratio  that  would 
not  endanger  the  U.S.  price.  Meanwhile  the 
domestic  producers  became  concerned  that 
they  were  losing  out  in  the  market  to  the 
majors'  increasing  Interest  In  the  $1.25  pront 
difference  on  the  lmp>orts. 

Apart  from  straight  protectionism,  the 
only  argument  for  import  controls  has  been 
the  contention  that  lower  U.S.  prices  would 
cause  high-cost  U.S.  producers  to  quit  and 
exploration  In  the  United  States  to  decline, 
on  and  gas  now  provide  three  fourths  of  the 
nation's  energy  supply,  and  visions  are  con- 
jured of  enemies  torpedoing  our  tankers  and 
America  "running  out  of  oil"  during  a  na- 
tional emergency.  The  traditional  protection- 
ist solution  would  have  been  a  sharp  In- 
crease In  the  ten-cents-a-barrel  tariff.  The 
Kefauver  antitrust  committee  suggested  this, 
noting  that  the  revenue  would  become  the 
government's;  Yarborough  of  Texas  proposed 
84  cents  a  barrel  but  could  not  get  his  biil 
out  of  committee. 

Instead,  there  somewhat  mysteriously  ap- 
peared, m  the  1958  Trade  Agreements  Act,  an 
authorization  for  the  President  to  establish 
mandatory  controls  over  oil  Imports  if  he 
found  that  they  threatened  to  impair  the  na- 
tional security.  (They  did  not  have  to  Impair 
It — the  threat  was  enough.)  Majority  Leader 
Johnson  had  declared  the  year  before  that 
the  Imports  were  "an  immediate  threat  to 
national  security."  In  1959,  with  Robert  An- 
derson presiding  over  the  Treasury,  Elsen- 
hower promulgated  a  mandatory  quota  pro- 
gram which  gave  the  profit  differential  not 
to  the  government,  but  to  owners  of  U.S.  oil 
refineries.  Importers  and  the  domestic  majors 
were  mollifled  by  this  one  stroke,  at  once 
so  costly  to  the  government  and  consumers. 
The  "Import  tickets"  given  to  the  re- 
fineries were  worth  about  $1.25  a  barrel  and 
have  actually  become  negotiable;  they  are 
bought  and  sold  among  companies.  The  oll- 
worker  union's  publicity  director.  Ray  David- 
son, says  they  are  "Just  currency  Issued  by 
the  Department  of  Interior."  Oddball  ar- 
rangements like  the  "Brownsville  turn- 
around" for  Mexican  oil  and  quota  allocations 
m  U.S.  territories  Justified  by  related  social 
purposes  have  contributed  to  a  certain  un- 
easiness among  the  Informed,  some  of  whom 
have  said  aloud  that  it's  a  wonder  there 
hasn't  been  a  scandal. 

In  1962  the  approved  Import  percentage 
became  12.2  percent  of  the  demand  east  of 
the  Rockies.  Today  about  one  fifth  of  the 
nation's  oil  consumption  Is  provided  by  Im- 
ports. Jersey  estimates  that  in  another  fifteen 
years  the  imports  will  be  meeting  about  three 
fourths  more  of  the  U.S.  demand  than 
they  are  now. 

U.S.  Independents,  who  natxu-ally  want 
Imports  reduced,  have  been  looked  upon  as 
the  guarantors  of  competition  In  the  indus- 
try, but  a  certain  fatalism  about  their  plight 
seems  to  have  set  In — even  in  the  dens  of 
the  Hart  committee,  where  comi)etltlon  is 
the  code  word.  Economist  Henry  Steele  of 
the  University  of  Houston  told  the  Hart 
panel  that  $2-a-barrel  oil  In  the  United 
States  would  entail  the  loss  of  only  5  percent 
of    U.S.    production.    Others    estimate    that 
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such  a  change  might  save  U.S.  consumers 
between  $2  billion  and  $7  billion  a  year  by 
forcing  down  prices.  Republican  Senator 
Roman  Hruska  of  Nebraska  warned  that 
the  more-imports  line  of  the  liberals  like 
Senator  Philip  Hart  of  Michigan  would  be 
"driving  all  the  business  into  the  hands  of 
the  majors."  but  the  antltrusters  were  not 
fazed.  The  newer  question  among  them  Is 
whether  Imports  can  be  increased  rapidly 
enough  so  that  U.S.  prices  can  be 
reduced.  The  wishes  of  the  impwrters  are 
fugitive  In  words,  but  have  been  approxi- 
mated (by  a  New  York  oil  Investment  banker 
testifying  for  the  Industry  this  spring)  as 
"modest  relaxation  of  the  import  quotas 
year  by  year."  Nothing  too  sudden,  such  as 
Machl£isport. 

Senators  Kennedy  and  Edmund  Muskle  of 
Maine,  two  leading  figures  in  Democratic 
presidential  politics,  have  Joined  their  fellow 
New  Englanders  In  support  of  an  Ingenloub 
proposal  that  would  in  effect  exempt  New 
England  from  the  Import  controls.  The  fed- 
eral government  would  authorize  Occidental 
Petroleum  to  import  its  low-cost  crude  oil 
from  Libyan  fields  Into  a  "free  trade  zone" 
at  Machlasport,  Maine,  refine  It  in  Maine, 
and  sell  the  products,  especially  heating  oil, 
at  lower  prices  in  New  England.  Virtually 
the  whole  American  oil  industry  opposes  this, 
for  it  would  breach  the  high-price  dike. 

Washington,  one  can  see,  has  awakened 
to  the  question  the  majors  started  worrying 
about  at  least  twenty  years  ago:  how  much 
is  too  much,  or.  to  phrase  the  Issue  from  the 
consumers'  point  of  view,  why  aren't  gasoline 
prices  falling? 

An  important  segment  of  American  in- 
dustry Is  also  becoming  restive.  Perhaps 
there  is,  as  a  Houston  banker  has  remsirked, 
a  kind  of  gentleman's  custom  in  business  cir- 
cles that  unless  your  own  interests  are  di- 
rectly affected,  you  do  not  criticize  another 
segment  of  business,  but  the  petrochemicals 
people  believe  they  are  being  hurt  directly 
by  the  Import  controls.  They  say  the  liquid 
raw  materials  (called  "petroleum  feedstock") 
on  which  they  soon  must  rely  will  cost 
them  60  percent  more  than  foreign  petrol- 
eum companies  pay,  and  the  U.S.  oil  indus- 
try has  been  trying  to  raise  the  U.S.  prices 
even  further.  Threatening  to  build  their  new 
plants  abroad  so  they  can  get  the  cheaper 
feedstock,  the  nine  biggest  petrochemicals 
firms  have  banded  together  to  seek  their  own 
exemption  from  the  Import  program — their 
own  Machlasport,  as  it  were. 

John  Blair  engaged  In  a  revelatory  colloquy 
during  the  Hart  hearings  with  M.  A.  Wright, 
president  of  Humble  and  therefore  a  top 
official  of  Jersey  Standard,  of  which  Humble 
is  the  wholly  owned  domestic  subsidiary. 
Blair  presented  facts  showing  that  In  the 
last  few  years,  Jersey  has  lowered  Its  price 
for  Arabian  oil  in  Japan  while  the  price 
of  gasoline  in  the  United  States  has  gone  up 
four  or  five  cents  a  gallon.  Then: 
"  Blair.  Are  we  to  conclude  therefrom  that 
at  the  same  time  that  you  were  raising  the 
price  to  the  American  consumer,  your  com- 
pany was  reducing  the  price  to  foreign 
buyers? 

Wright.  You  are  working  In  two  separate 
worlds  when  you  speak  about  what  you  do 
in  the  U.S.  compared  to  what  you  do  abroad, 
and  what  you  say  is  exactly  right. 

Blair  said  It  would  seem  to  weaken,  not 
strengthen,  national  security  to  have  Ameri- 
cans paying  higher  prices  for  their  basic  ma- 
terials while  foreign  competitors  get  lower 
prices.  Wright  said  the  purpose  of  the  sys- 
tem is  our  assuring  ourselves  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  oil  within  the  United  States. 

"And  when  we  have  controls."  Wright 
added,  "we  naturally  are  supporting  a  price 
situation.  That  Is  true." 

Everything  seems  to  be  cohering  now  In 
this  controversy.  Look  here,  remarked  Dean 
Kahn  earlier  In  the  year,  the  first  five  com- 


panies that  raised  U.S.  oil  prices  all  produce 
more  than  70  percent  of  their  own  crude  oil, 
which  they  also  buy  from  themselves:  they 
are  increasing  their  own  profits  in  their  end 
products.  Aii-hal  charged  in  Proxmire  staffer 
Marty  Lobel.  Paying  themselves  more  for 
their  own  oil,  they  Increase  their  apparent 
profit  at  the  producing  end  so  they  can 
claim  more  depletion ! 

Instead  of  deducting  all  their  costs,  oil- 
men can  ring  up,  free  of  tax,  27.5  percent  of 
their  gross  income  on  oil  and  gus  production, 
up  to  a  limit  of  50  percent  of  their  net  In- 
come from  It.  In  practice  this  means  that 
In  the  oil-  and  gas-producing  business,  be- 
tween 40  and  50  percent  of  net  profit  Is  tax- 
free,  year  after  year  as  long  as  the  produc- 
tion continues.  When  depletion  passed  In 
1926  the  corporation  tax  rate  was  12  5  per- 
cent. The  Impact  of  the  formula  was  magni- 
fied by  the  World  War  II  rates.  Taking  the 
present  corporate  rate  and  surtax  Into  ac- 
count, the  effect  of  the  original  formula 
has  been  quadrupled. 

In  1960  the  oil  Industry  received  44  per- 
cent of  Its  pre-tax  Income  tax-free.  The 
Treasury's  1958-1960  depletion  survey  Indi- 
cated an  even  higher  rate  of  about  55  per- 
cent tax-free,  with  the  realized  rate  as  a 
percentage  of  the  gross  running  Just  a  point 
or  two  below  the  27.5  percent  maximum.  For 
these  three  years,  Treasury  said,  all  mineral 
producers,  considered  together,  claimed  as 
depletion  more  than  50  percent  of  their  net 
income  from  extraction. 

The  Income  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach 
steadily.  Early  In  World  War  II  the  estimate 
of  the  tax  collector  has  been  Increasing 
was  $80  million — then  $200  million.  By  1950 
it  was  half  a  billion;  by  1960  $2  billion;  by 
1962,  the  Treasury  estimates,  the  total  de- 
pletion allowances  for  all  minerals  were  close 
to  $4.5  billion,  $2.3  billion  of  that  for  oil 
and  gas  companies. 

Looking  at  It  frcwn  the  investor's  interest, 
Fortune  (April,  1963)  estimated  that  the 
thirty  largest  U.S.  oil  companies  took  $1.9 
billion  in  depletion  deductions  In  one  year 
early  in  this  decade.  The  top  ten  companies 
had  81.5  billion.  The  estimated  one-year 
tax-free  allowance  for  Texaco  was  $216  mil- 
lion, for  Gulf  $228  million,  and  for  Jersey 
$399  million. 

It  seems  conservative  to  estimate  that  de- 
pletion win  have  placed  $20  bUllon  of  pre- 
tax oU  Income  beyond  the  reach  of  U.S.  in- 
come taxation  during  the  19606.  This  means 
that  other  taxpayers  have  forked  over  an 
extra  $10  bllUon  or  so  In  one  decade.  The 
Johnson  Administration  Treasury  Depart- 
ment tax-reform  studies  of  1968  say  the  tax 
loss  from  depletion  Is  now  $1.J  billion  a 
year.  If  the  governm3nt  doesn't  get  the 
money  it  needs  out  of  one  hide.  It  has  to 
take  It  out  of  another. 

Corporations  get  about  nine  tenths  of  all 
depletion,  and  naturally  the  bigger  corpora- 
tions get  most  of  that.  One  percent  of  the 
crude  oil  and  gas  and  petroleum  refining 
companies  got  87  percent  of  oil's  corporate 
depletion  in  1960 — they  were  the  three  dozen 
companies  which  each  had  total  assets  of 
$100  mUllon  or  more.  The  bulk  of  the  com- 
panies. 95  percent  of  them,  got  Just  4  percent 
of  the  depletion.  They  were  the  twenty-nine 
hundred  companies  that  each  had  total  assets 
of  less  than  $10  million. 

This  is  the  pattern  that  gives  a  sharp  edge 
to  former  Senator  Douglas'  long-standing 
proposal,  now  being  carried  forward  by 
others,  to  leave  the  allowance  at  27.5  percent 
for  taxpayers  making  less  than  $1  million 
and  drop  it  to  21  percent  for  those  between 
$1  million  and  $5  million,  but  cut  it  to  15 
percent  for  those  making  $5  million  or  more. 
Very  carefully,  (for  their  big  brothers  really 
are  watching)  some  of  the  independents  are 
now  explaining  In  Washington  that  since  the 
smaller  operators  are  often  the  high-cost  pro- 
ducers, they  have  a  lower  net  In  ratio  to 
gross,  and  therefore  the  50  percent  of  net 


limitation  should  be  graduated  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  the  Douglas  proposal. 

Little  by  little,  through  analogy  but  mostly 
by  political  tlt-for-tat,  oil's  percentage  de- 
pletion has  spread  Into  all  the  natxual  re- 
sources Industries.  Fearing,  perhaps,  that 
water  fountains  or  air  conditioners  might  be 
next,  the  Congress  has  actually  specifically 
excluded  'soil,  sod,  dirt,  turf,  water,  mosses, 
minerals  from  seawater,  the  air,  or  similar 
Inexhaustible  resources."  That  tiny  conces- 
sion to  1913  market  value,  granted  because 
of  a  court  decision,  thus  gives  us  a  classic 
er.ample  of  the  self-enlarging  capacity  of  a 
loophole.  Tax-free  Income  is  now  allowed, 
at  rates  ranging  from  5  to  23  percent  of  the 
gross  but  always  limited  to  half  the  net.  in 
every  mining  business  "from  aliunlnum  to 
zinc" — coal,  sulfur.  Iron  ore.  uranium,  clay, 
stone,  oyster  shells,  clam  shells,  even  sand. 
Almost  1500  companies  took  depletion  on 
sand,  gravel,  and  stone  in  1960.  "nmber  gets 
50  percent  of  its  operating  income  exempt 
from  tax.  Humble's  Jack  Crawford  thinks  one 
might  well  ask  why  coal  gets  a  10  percent 
allowance  when  we  have  enough  coal  to  last 
us  1000  years.  "Or  oysters."  Gulf  Oil's  upper- 
most officials  take  the  more  usual  Industry 
approach — they  warn,  or  exult,  that  "any 
change  in  the  depletion  law  will  affect  every 
extractive  industry  from  gold  to  gravel."  One 
is  almost  grateful  tha^.  we  dont  have 
diamond  mines. 

In  ordinary  Industries,  capital  costs  have 
to  be  deducted  over  a  period  of  years.  In  oil 
and  gas,  the  costs  of  dry  holes  are  deductible 
at  once  as  losses,  "even  though  in  the  large."' 
the  tax-reform  study  says,  'the  expense  of 
nine  drv  holes  Is  part  of  the  cost  of  one  pro- 
ducer .  .  .  a  90%  writeoff  In  one  year  is  an 
enormous  advantage  under  a  tax  rate  of 
48%."  There  Is  more.  If  a  well  comes  In.  from 
75  to  90  percent  of  the  capital  costs  of  drill- 
ing and  developing  It  can  be  and  usuaUy  are 
also  deducted  as  they  are  incurred.  These 
costs  are  called  "intangibles"  and  Include 
labor,  fuel,  overhead,  land  clearing,  and  In 
general  all  costs  other  than  equipment  Vi'ith 
salvage  value.  Eksonomlst  ICahn  calls  this 
write-off  "clearly  a  special  privilege  In  every 
sense."  Expenses  slnUlar  to  intangibles  in 
industries  other  than  natural  resources  must 
be  capitalized  and  written  off  over  a  ntunber 
of  years.  The  tax-reform  study  says  the  tax 
loss  from  the  Intangibles  write-off  Is  $300 
million  a  year. 

As  Treasury  Secretary  John  Snyder  ex- 
plained in  1950.  if  90  percent  of  the  costs  of 
a  producing  well  are  recovered  tax-free  at  the 
outset,  only  10  percent  of  the  Investment  re- 
mains to  be  recovered  through  depletion; 
hence  depletion  based  on  the  entire  income 
in  effect  overlaps  the  deductions  for  intangi- 
bles. This  leads  critics  to  charge  that  ""a 
double  deduction"'  is  being  allowed — "a  dou- 
ble benefit,"  Stanley  Surrey,  Johnson's  Treas- 
ury tax  expert,  calls  It.  Industry  people  say 
that  two  different  concepts  are  Involved. 
Since  intangibles  are  not  depletable.  the 
two  deductions  are  mutually  exclusive,  a 
California  Standard  spokesman  insisted  in 
1959. 

Oilmen  can  also,  because  of  Intangibles  and 
dry  hole  deductions,  "drill  up"  their  profits  In 
a  given  year  to  the  extent  they  find  advan- 
tageous on  their  tax  returns.  As  Senator 
Williams  says,  a  man  can  make  a  million 
dollars  and  live  off  the  nontaxable  depletion 
allowance  "by  piling  all  his  other  Income  Into 
intangible  lavestments." 

The  effective  Income  tax  rate  for  all  manu- 
facturing is  43.3  percent;  for  petroleum,  it  is 
21.1  percent.  Only  other  mineral  industries, 
lumber,  and  financial  institutions  receive 
comparable  consideration,  nor  do  even  these 
figures  showing  oil  paying  half  the  going 
rate  reach  the  extent  of  the  matter.  The  tax- 
reform  study  says  that  the  21.1  percent  is 
derived  from  returns  that  cover  both  extrac- 
tive and  nonextractlve  activities  of  the  oil 
IndiMtry.   wbereaa    an    lntegt«te<i   company 
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could  earn  eqt^al  amounts  Irom  each  kind  of 
activity,  pay  ttothlng  In  tax  In  production 
and  46  percent,  of  the  rest,  and  show  an  over- 
all rate  of  23  oercent. 

The  Industrr  counterattacks  with  flgure« 
showing  that  Excluding  excise  taxes,  It  pays 
atkout  the  same  percentage  of  its  gross  In- 
come In  taxes  (In  the  range  of  5  percent)  as 
other  Industryi  does.  "The  total  Impact  on 
your  business  ]k  the  Important  thing,  not  the 
technique  for  aoUectlng  the  tax,"  says  Craw- 
ford. By  the  tine  Senator  Long  reaches  the 
end  of  this  Una  of  thought,  he  Is  contending 
that  "the  oil  lidustry  pays  more  taxes  than 
anyone  else." 

In  recent  yetrs  the  minerals  Industry  has 
been  making  tiix  use  of  contrivances  called 
"carve-outs"  a^d  "ABC  transactions."  Both 
are  based  In  "production  payments,"  which 
are  rights  thai  are  "sold"  to  profits  from 
future  production  from  a  well  or  mine. 
Johnson's  and  Klxon's  Treasury  people  agree 
that  these  deviees  are  now  costing  the  United 
States  $200  million  a  year,  and  they  are 
spreading.  Nlxoti  wants  them  stopped. 

The  carve-oijt  works  this  way.  The  year 
the  producer  sells  his  "carved-out  production 
payment,"  he  teports  the  sale  price  as  In- 
come subject  to  depletion.  This  lets  him 
make  .aa  end  run  around  the  50-percent- 
of-net.  ilmlt  oq  depletion  by  artlflclally  In- 
creasing his  "ihcome"  that  year.  But  then 
his  expenses  lii  later  years,  to  produce  the 
oil  he  Is  making  the  payment  with,  are 
deducted  from]  no  or  reduced  income.  He 
Is  "losing  mohey"  for  tax  purposes.  By 
changing  the  timing  of  his  Income  he  pays 
less  tax  over  tha  period. 

A  little  oil  ctinpany  in  the  Southwest  ex- 
plained to  Its  siockholders  In  1968,  concern- 
ing Its  sale  of  4  $6  million  production  pay- 
ment on  one  of  Its  properties,  "This  trans- 
action shifted  tkxable  Income  from  1969  Into 
1968  and  will  broduce  a  greater  depletion 
deduction  for  the  two-year  period."  Rep- 
resentative Sam  Gibbons  of  Florida  has  ex- 
plained how  al  company  can  operate  two 
equally  profltahle  properties  with  carve-outs 
timed  to  alternate  each  year  so  that  they 
wipe  out  each!  other's  taxes  enUrely  and 
leave  an  additional  loss  to  be  deducted 
against  Income  from  other  sources. 

The  ABC  deaj  Is  a  complicated  and  vari- 
able three-partj  transaction.  A,  the  owner, 
sells  his  mineral  interest  to  B  for  a  reserved 
production  payment,  but  then  sells  the 
nent  to  C.  A  gets  capital 
;8  the  production  payment 
5.  and  C  gets  Income  sub- 
1  which  Is  usually  enough 
axable  Income. 
Atlantic  Refliilng  Company  and  then  the 
merged  Atlantld  Richfield  paid  the  United 
States  no  Inccine  tax  at  all  from  1962 
through  1967,  ^though  Its  net  profits  ag- 
gregated almosB  half  a  billion  dollars.  It 
was  this  situation  that  provoked  the  rank- 
ing Republican  bn  Ways  and  Means,  Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin,  td  say,  "Frankly,  I  no  longer 
know  what  to  Write  my  constituents."  Gib- 
bons said  It  wai  rather  Inconsistent  to  re- 
port half  a  billon  of  income  to  the  SEC 
and  tell  the  tai  coUector  you  didn't  make 
anything.  No  oiie  contended  It  was  Illegal 
The  point  Is,  It  Is  legal.  What  Is  more,  the 
New  York  TimeM  has  reported  that  the  pres- 
ident of  Atlantlfc  Richfield,  without  a  sign 
of  emotion,  will  brgue  that  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  shoulq  be  higher. 

The  company  ^as  recently  offered  a  written 
explanation  of  its  taxless  years  to  the  House 
Ways  and  MeansiCommlttee.  It  had  acquired 
the  oll-producldg  properties  of  two  com- 
panies through  in  ABC  transacUon  for  $75 
million,  but  onejof  the  two  firms'  properties 
"did  not  generate  taxable  Income  until  1967  " 
Atlantic  also  engaged  In  extensive  explora- 
tory efforts  tha,^  "generated  tax  losses."  In 
1968  it  made  a  ^all  federal  tax  payment. 
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the  company  said,  that  Its  program  and  the 
related  tax  incentives  "have  accomplished 
what  they  were  intended  to  do."  The  com- 
pany's 1968  annual  report  states  $149  million 
In  profits;  there  had  been  a  stock  split  In  the 
summer. 

Senator  Albwt  Gore,  the  Tennessee  Demo- 
crat, and  Representative  Gibbons  have  called 
attention  to  an  ABC  transaction  whereby 
Continental  Oil  Company  bought  Consoli- 
dation Coal,  the  world's  largest  coal  company 
in  terms  of  sales.  Under  the  IRS  rulings,  the 
net  effect  was  that  the  oil  company  paid  no 
Income  taxes  at  all  on  its  $460  million  of 
profits  from  operating  the  coal  company — 
profits  with  which  It  was  bujrlng  the  com- 
pany— but  was  permitted  to  deduct  Its  $128 
million  in  coal-mining  costs.  The  ooal  com- 
pany paid  no  taxes  on  its  Income  from  the 
sale  because  it  was  liquidated  under  a  certain 
section  of  the  tax  code.  "I  can  foresee  a  sit- 
uation, not  far  off,"  Gore  warned,  "when  we 
win  no  longer  have  an  Independent  coal  in- 
dustry. We  may  well  have  all  major  energy 
sources — petroleum,  coal,  lurmlum — under 
the  control  of  a  very  few  powerful  oorpwra- 
tions." 

On  foreign  productions,  U.S.  compyanles 
can  take  the  U.S.  depletion  allowance,  re- 
ducing their  potential  U.S.  Ux  UabUlty.  The 
Texas  Independent  Producers  and  Royalty 
Owners  Association,  which  flirts  with  oppos- 
ing foreign  depletion  publicly  every  few 
years,  has  pointed  out  that  it  gives  majors 
a  great  advantage  because  net  profits  are  so 
high  abroad  In  relation  to  the  groes.  Johnny 
Mitchell,  a  past  president  of  TIPRO,  wrote 
the  top  officers  of  more  than  two  dozen  oil 
companies  proposing  that  the  foreign  deduc- 
tion be  whittled  down,  but  TIPRO  pulled 
short  of  backing  him  up. 

Of  probably  greater  practical  significance 
is  the  foreign  tax  credit,  which  Is  available 
to  all  U.S.  firms  abroad  but  Is  uniquely  im- 
portant in  oil  because  of  the  high  foreign 
levies  on  oil  companies.  Except  for  long- 
standing royalties  of  about  12  percent,  U.S. 
oil  companies  apply  their  large  payments  to 
foreign  governments,  dollar  for  dollar,  as 
offsets  against  the  remainder  of  their  U.S. 
taxes  due  on  their  foreign  income.  Usually 
this  cancels  out  these  U.S.  taxes. 

It  Is  a  fair  question  to  ask  how  much  U.S. 
Income  tax,  on  both  foreign  and  domestic 
profits,  Is  paid  by  the  five  international 
majors  that  dominate  the  U.S.  industry,  Jer- 
sey, Texaco,  GuH,  Mobil,  and  California 
Standard.  The  answer  Is  that  during  the  five 
years  1963-67  these  companies  paid,  on  total 
net  profits  before  Income  tax  of  about  $21 
billion,  federal  Income  tax  of  about  $1  billion. 
Their  five-year  U.S.  Income  tax  rate  was  4.9 
percent.  They  paid  foreign  governments  more 
than  five  times  as  much. 

Jersey's  five-year  rate  was  5.2  percent,  Tex- 
aco's  a  percent.  Gulf's  8.4  percent,  Mobil's 
5.2  percent,  and  California  Standard's  2.5 
percent.  On  the  basis  of  figures  in  George 
Spencer's  U.S.  Oil  Week,  the  twenty-three 
largest  refiners  In  the  umted  States,  Includ- 
ing the  big  five,  paid  in  the  same  period  $2 
billion  U.S.  income  tax  on  total  earnings 
before  income  taxes  of  $30  billion.  The  ag- 
gregate rate  for  the  twenty-three  firms  fig- 
ures  out  to  about  7.2  percent. 

Compute  these  figxires  up,  down,  or  side- 
ways, they  tell  a  similar  story.  Backing  up 
the  Texaco  figures  to  the  beginning  of  the 
sixties,  the  company's  U.S.  income  tax  rate 
for  the  first  se««B  jiears  of  the  Kennedy- John- 
son era  is  2.1  percent.  On  pre-tax  incwne  of 
almost  $6  billion  in  the  decade  1958-1967, 
Gulf  paid  VS.  Income  taxes  of  a  third  of  a 
billion,  a  rate  of  5.7  percent.  California 
Standard's  ten-year  average  is  2.3  percent, 
Mobil's  4.4  percent.  In  1967,  twenty-nine 
larger  oil  companies  with  net  pre-tax  income 
of  $8  billion  paid  8.6  percent  U.S.  income  tax, 
compared  with  20.9  percent  which  they  paid 
to  foreign  governments  and  some  states. 


The  foreign  tax  credit  probably  lies  behind 
an  Interesting  inversion  in  Jersey's  tax  pat- 
terns since  World  War  11.  Through  1963  the 
federal  income  tax  the  company  paid  as  a 
portion  of  both  U.S.  and  foreign  income  was 
about  16  percent,  while  Its  payments  to  for- 
eign governments  averaged  another  19  per- 
cent of  its  pre-tax  Income.  In  1964,  however, 
as  foreign-earned  Income  came  piling  In  and 
the  foreign  tax  credit  and  foreign  depletion 
worked  their  wonders,  Jersey's  U.S.  tax  pay- 
ments dropped  to  11  i)ercent  aa  its  foreign 
payments  turned  upward.  By  1958  the  na- 
tion's largest  oil  company  paid  the  Us 
Treasury  one  percent,  while  it  paid  foreign 
governments  40  percent,  of  its  pre-tax  in- 
come. 

For  Gulf  the  turnaround  year  was  1952.  It 
had  been  paying  about  a  fourth  of  Its  U.S. 
and  foreign  pre-tax  net  to  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
but  the  fifteen  years  from  1053  to  1967,  its 
U.S.  Income  tax  on  total  pre-tax  income  of 
about  $7.6  billion  was  lees  than  $400  million. 
For  three  straight  years  in  the  late  1950s  it 
was  lees  than  one  percent.  While  turning  over 
Just  one  twentieth  of  its  pre-tax  income  to 
the  Treasury  since  1963,  the  company  the 
Mellons  built  has  been  paying  more  than  a 
fourth  of  it  to  foreign  governments. 

This  has  been  the  pattern  for  California 
Standard,  too.  For  the  first  nine  years  of  the 
two  decades  1948-1967,  Its  U.S.  Income  tax 
was  five  times  its  payments  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments. In  the  rest  of  the  period  it  paid 
about  one  seventh  the  U.S.  tax  rate  it  had 
before,  while  Its  rate  of  foreign  government 
payments  Increased  about  threefold. 

"I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  whole  storv, " 
Wilbur  Mills  said  to  Humble's  M.  A.  Wright 
this  spring.  "Why  is  it  a  company  that  oper- 
ates here  and  abroad  can  .  .  .  pay  an  effective 
tax  rate  of  1.6  percent  on  Its  total  tax  in- 
come?" 

The  figures  showing  Jersey's  tax  rate  at 
1.8  percent  or  some  such  are  quite  prej- 
udicial, the  reasonable  and  equable  Jack 
Crawford  of  Humble  says,  because  first,  they 
imply  that  other  companies  are  paying  the 
full  statutory  rate,  whereas  the  Investment 
credit  alone  can  reduce  taxes  a  fourth:  sec- 
ond, Jersey,  operating  In  seventy  countries 
and  earning  half  its  income  from  abroad, 
has  many  factors  applying  to  its  tax  rate.  In- 
cluding the  foreign  tax  credit:  third,  includ- 
ing foreign  Income  in  the  U.S.  corporations' 
tax  rate  is  "patently  unfair,"  and  fourth,  the 
foreign  Income  tax  paid  is  sometimes  not 
even  mentioned. 

With  a  show  of  emotion  evidently  unusual 
for  him,  Crawford,  discussing  the  situation  in 
his  Houston  office,  exclaims,  "All  you  have  to 
do  Is  convince  the  man  In  the  street  that  oil 
companies  are  getting  away  with  mxirder. 
I'm  paying  30  percent,  and  Standard  Oil 
of  New  Jersey  is  paying  1.8  percent.  Those 

rich  !'  " 

Jersey's  domestic  subsidiary,  Humble, 
earned  $607  million  in  1967,  51  percent  of 
Jersey's  total  Income.  As  a  proportion  of  its 
domestic  Income  only,  Jersey's  federal  tax 
was  about  26  percent.  The  company  told  the 
House  taxers  that  the  equivalent  figure  for 
1968  Is  about  30  percent  and  that  Its  U.S. 
and  foreign  Income  taxes  are  about  45  per- 
cent of  Its  U.S.  and  foreign  Income.  The  Mld- 
Contlnent  Oil  and  Gas  Assocation  has  come 
up  with  a  similar  retort,  to  wit:  eliminating 
foreign  Income  from  the  figxires.  the  twenty- 
one  largest  refiners  paid  19  percent  of  their 
Income  in  U.S.  taxes  In  1966  and  1967;  in- 
cluding foreign  Income  and  taxes,  they  paid 
37  percent  of  total  Income  In  U.S.  and  foreign 
incomes  taxes.  But  are  the  majors'  payments 
to  foreign  governments  taxes,  or  are  they 
actually  royalties  paid  to  the  oil-owning  gov- 
ernments and  therefore  ordinary  business 
deductions?  The  difference  Is  a  dollar-for- 
dollar  credit  versiis  a  deduction  worth  50 
cents  on  the  dollar. 

"It  is  an  income  tax,"  says  Crawford.  Chair- 
man Mills,  noting  the  similarity  In  the  size 
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of  the  U.S.  and  foreign  levies,  agrees.  They  are 
"quite  clearly  royalties,"  says  Senator  Ed- 
ward Kennedy.  "If  those  same  payments  were 
made  to  the  landowners  in  this  country,  they 
would  be  royalties  and  would  be  deducted, 
not  credited."  If  a  bird  looks  like  a  duck 
and  quacks  like  a  duck,  you  call  him  a  duck, 
Kennedy  said  during  the  Hart  hearings. 
"Someone  was  very  clever  in  naming  this  as 
a  tax." 

A  U.S.  government  taxman  has  acknowl- 
edged that  in  1948  he  briefed  Saudi  Arabian 
officials  on  "the  difference  of  the  effect  on  the 
I  oil  I  company  between  a  royalty  and  an 
Income  tax."  In  1950  the  government  of  Saudi 
Arabia  levied  an  Income  tax  for  the  first  time. 
Subsequently  the  various  foreign  oil-owning 
governments  have  added  what  are  called 
taxes  of  50,  60,  and  even  66  percent  to  their 
take  from  the  profits  of  the  U.S.  firms.  The 
result  has  been  to  transfer  U.S.  income  taxes 
to  foreign  countries. 

Dr.  Blair  has  estimated  the  tax  loss  to  the 
United  States.  Working  from  income  statis- 
tics for  1961,  he  concluded  that  in  five  major 
oil  countries  abroad,  U.S.  firms  had  almost 
8700  million  in  foreign  taxes  available  to  off- 
set estimated  U.S.  tax  liabilities  of  more  than 
$500  million,  which  also  resulted  in  $169 
million  in  excess  credits,  applicable  either 
against  U.S.  taxes  due  on  Income  earned  In 
other  foreign  nations  or  to  carry  back  or  for- 
ward to  reduce  taxes  in  other  years.  Dealing 
with  the  payments  as  royalties  instead  of 
tiixes  would  have  netted  the  United  States 
about  $175  million. 

"The  first  thing  you  think  about  Is,  Is  this 
really  a  tax  or  a  royalty?"  says  Nixon's  tax- 
man  at  the  Treasury,  Edwin  Cohen.  The  idea 
that  royalties  only  go  up  12.5  percent  Is  a 
mirage,  he  says.  "We've  found  royalties  up 
to  97  percent." 

Cohen  is  also  interested  in  the  writing  off 
of  Intangibles  abroad,  which  lets  U.S.  firms 
generate  tax  losses  deductible  against  U.S. 
Income.  The  proviso  is  that  they  must  be  re- 
porting to  the  United  States  from  abroad  on 
a  country-by-country  basis,  but  except  for 
Jersey  (which  has  an  unusual  situation),  al- 
most all  the  companies  do.  Drilling  up  on 
the  margin  to  generate  losses,  Cohen  says, 
"They  never  pay  anything.  We  never  get  any 
benefit." 

He  Is  considering  whether  the  Intangibles 
writeoff  overseas  should  be  prohibited,  or  the 
companies  required,  when  they  find  oil 
abroad,  to  restore  to  the  United  States  the 
drilling  tax  losses  they  claimed  earlier.  Com- 
pared with  this  Issue,  he  says,  foreign  deple- 
tion is  an  idle  question.  "We  are  subsidizing 
their  foreign  exploration  and  getting  noth- 
ing In  return."  He  is  also  weighing  eliminat- 
ing the  country-by-country  reporting  option 
and  dropping  a  tax  wall  between  U.S.  and 
foreign  income. 

The  main  objections  to  depletion  and  other 
U.S.  oil  policies  now  under  criticism  are  that 
they  are  unfair  to  taxpayers  and  consimiers 
and  enhance  monopoly  trends  in  the  oil  In- 
dustry. The  central  line  of  defense  Is  that 
the  national  security  requires  a  strong  do- 
mestic Industry,  which  in  turn  requires  pro- 
tections and  tax  advantages.  Representative 
Lloyd  Meeds  of  Washington  says,  "The  sa- 
lient fact  is  that  the  Individual  must  bear 
the  burden  of  this  loss."  Representative 
Charles  A.  Vanlk  of  New  York  estimates  that 
since  it  was  first  allowed,  depletion  has  cost 
about  $140  billion,  "paid  at  the  expense  of 
almost  all  of  the  other  taxpayers  of  the  coun- 
try." These  men  are  members  of  the  House 
Ways  £ind  Means  Committee. 

Their  theme  runs  through  the  debate  of 
the  last  two  decades.  Back  In  1960  President 
Truman  told  of  an  oil  millionaire  who  raked 
In  $14  million  over  a  five-year  period  but 
paid  only  $80,000  Income  taxes  for  the  period, 
about  half  of  one  percent,  compared  to  the 
lowest  rate  of  20  percent  for  a  single  man 
who  earned  less  than  $2000  a  year.  Senator 
George  Aiken,  the  Vermont  Republican,  said 


In  the  1967  debate  that  others  must  "dig 
into  their  pockets"  to  make  up  the  money 
lost  by  depletion.  Now  Proxmlre  says  the  or- 
dinary taxpayer  must  wonder  why  he  pays 
14,  or  16,  or  20  percent  of  his  hard-earned 
money  to  the  federal  government  when  a 
company  like  Atlantic  Richfield  pays  noth- 
ing whatever. 

Another  approach  to  the  same  p>oint  con- 
siders what  the  lost  money  could  have  been 
spent  for.  Ten  bUUon  dollars  in  the  1960s 
would  buy  a  lot  of  model  cities,  an  expanded 
public-housing  program,  more  scholarships 
for  college  students,  more  war  on  poverty. 
A  Yale  research  economist  told  the  House 
taxers  this  year  that  the  loss  from  depletion 
Is  three  times  federal  spending  on  law  en- 
forcement, three  times  the  schooKlunch  and 
food-stamp  programs,  six  times  our  spend- 
ing for  public  housing,  three  times  the  ex- 
penditure for   the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Then  there  Is  the  dimension  of  unfairness 
to  other  industry.  The  IRS  reported  that  in 
1964  the  petroleum  Industry  reported  net  In- 
come after  taxes  of  $1.7  billion  as  per  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  but  $5  billion  as  per 
its  own  books  of  account.  This  ratio  of  33 
percent  compared  with  a  ratio  of  88  percent 
for  all  nonpetroleum  manufacturing. 

The  spread  of  the  depletion  privilege  into 
other  natural  resources  can  only  have  con- 
tributed to  the  general  cynicism  about  It, 
When  professional  football  players  seriously 
asked  the  Senate  Finance  Conmiittee  for  a 
personal  depletion  allowance,  Paul  Doug- 
las countersuggested  allowances  for  movie 
actors,  poets,  and  mathematicians,  all  of 
whom  deplete  themselves  with  the  passing 
years.  The  late  Senator  Richard  Neuberger 
of  Oregon  Introduced  a  bill  to  let  any  tax- 
payer deduct  one  percent  of  his  Income  for 
each  birthday  after  he  became  forty-five  on 
the  theory  that  "a  locomotive  engineer's 
eyes,  a  schoolteacher's  frayed  nerves,  a  day 
laborer's  legs,  an  author's  brain  .  .  .  wear  out, 
also.  .  .  .  We  should  have  a  depletion  allow- 
ance for  people." 

Industry  people  often  express  pride  that 
they  are  selling  better  gasoline  for  only 
slightly  more,  exclusive  of  taxes,  than  m 
1926,  and  they  predict  that  tampering  with 
depletion  will  result  In  higher  prices.  Indig- 
nations atiAtit  depletion  are  futile  to  what- 
ever extent  a  higher  corporation  oil  tax 
would  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers  in 
prices.  However,  as  F"roxmlre  says,  If  it  could 
all  be  passed  on,  why  axe  the  oil  people  "fight- 
ing like  tigers"?  Senator  Williams  says:  "Yes, 
if  we  increase  taxes,  some  of  it  does  siphon 
down  to  the  consumer,  but  not  all  of  it." 

Much  of  the  argument  lot  depletion  Is 
based  on  the  rlsldness  of  drilling  for  new  oil. 
Before  committees  in  Washington,  oil's  wit- 
nesses concentrate  on  figures  showing  that 
such  drilling  Is  down,  rigs  are  stacked,  oil- 
field employment  Is  declining. 

Gulf's  president.  Bob  Dorsey,  told  Hoctse 
taxers  this  spring,  "About  one  time  in  ten, 
those  investing  in  wildcat  drilling  will  find 
oil,  but  only  about  one  in  fifty  has  a  favor- 
able return  on  that  kind  of  Investment.  Yet 
such  investments  have  been  made  possible 
because  of  .  .  .  percentage  depletion."  Sena- 
tor Mike  Monroney  of  Oklahoma  makes  the 
argument  vivid:  "People  simply  will  not  put 
nickels  In  slot  machines  unless  there  are 
nickels  In  the  Jackpot." 

The  often  used  one-ln-ten  (or  one-ln- 
nlne)  figure,  however,  applies  to  new-field 
wildcat  wells,  which  make  up  only  a  seventh 
of  the  wells  drilled.  The  success  ratio  is 
higher  for  every  other  type  of  well.  The 
chances  are  three  out  of  five  that  any  of  all 
the  wells  drilled  will  be  a  producer.  The  ex- 
ploratory wells.  Including  those  "new-field 
wildcats,"  iiave  two  out  of  five  chances  of 
being  producers.  Three  out  of  four  of  the 
development  wells,  which  drain  proven  fields, 
are  successful. 

The  majMs  drill  mostly  develc^ment  wells. 
In  1967,  Gulf  drilled  or  participated  In  drill- 


ing 1242  weUs,  of  which  964  were  producers. 
Mobil  drilled  307  producers  and  133  dry 
holes.  CaUfomla  Standard  drilled  633  pro- 
ducers and  169  dry  holes.  It  U  the  independ- 
ents who  do  most  of  the  exploratory  drilling, 
86  percent  of  It,  says  IPAA's  McClure.  Yet  the 
depletion  allowance  goes  In  overwhelming 
bulk  to  the  majors,  not  the  ind^jendents, 
and  it  rewards  not  discoveries,  but  pumping 
oil  out  of  the  ground.  For  a  dry  hole,  you  eet 
nothing.  •  3       t,  ^ 

"The  oil  industry  has  become  a  business 
for  Investors  Interested  in  precalculated  ex- 
penditures and  returns.  ...  The  little  man 
can't  get  in  the  door  anymore,"  says  Texas 
independent  Johnny  Mitchell.  Representa- 
tive Mlnlsh  says,  "Oil  has  one  of  the  lowest 
rates  of  failure  In  any  business  In  the  United 
States,  and  tvro  thirds  of  the  depletion  al- 
lowances are  claimed  by  companies  with 
assets  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars." 

If  oilmen  are  so  venturesome,  why  do  they 
need  subsidies?  Representative  Bush  of 
Texas  has  divested  himself  of  hU  oil  hold- 
ings, but  was  in  the  business  for  eighteen 
years.  On  an  NBC  program.  Representative 
James  Scheuer  of  New  York  asked  him,  "Why 
should  we  take  the  risk  out  of  your  oil  busi- 
ness? You  don't  want  us  to  limit  your  profit, 
Oeorge,  why  do  you  want  us  to  limit  vour 
risk?"  ■' 

"The  whole  case  for  the  27.5  percent  de- 
pletion allowance  rests  upon  national  se- 
curity," says  J.  R.  Parten  of  Houston  "We 
have  fueled  two  world  wars,  largely  out  of 
our  oil  and  gas  resoiu-ces,  and  In  my  opinion 
thU  would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  tax  incentives,  depletion  and  the  write- 
off." 

In  Its  statement  to  Ways  and  Means  this 
year,  Texaco  said  that  the  present  tax  treat- 
ment of  oil  has  been  one  of  the  most  slgnifl- 
cant  factors  In  developing  oil  production  and 
reserves  essential  to  the  national  security 
and  that  any  action  to  "impair  the  present 
incentives  .  .  would  be  to  gamble  with  na- 
tional security." 

Giving  oil  every  credit  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled, does  the  national  security  argimient 
still  hold?  The  rationale  of  the  Import  sys- 
tem as  well  as  percentage  depletion  Is  based 
on  it. 

As  Kahn  says,  "People  just  say  'national 
security,'  and  everybody  is  supposed  to  turn 
his  tall  and  run."  Instead,  Senator  Kennedy 
begin  inquiring  last  spring.  "What."  he 
asked  Wright  of  Humble,  "do  you  consider 
to  he  our  national  security?  National  secu- 
rity against  what?  A  ground  war  In  Western 
Europe  ...  a  land  war  in  Asia  .  .  .  guer- 
rilla wars.  .     ?" 

"We're  not  thinking  about  protection  from 
atomic  war,"  Wright  said  with  candor:  "the 
thing  we  are  endeavoring  to  guard  against 
Is  the  termination  of  imports  abroad  due  to 
political  emergencies."  He  mentioned  strikes, 
turnover  in  political  parties,  and  boycotts 
against  shipments  to  the  United  States:  but 
that  was  all.  "These  kinds  of  things  we  want 
to  be  able  to  survive,"  avoiding  some  other 
country  having  control  over  "our  economic 
destiny,"  he  said. 

Senator  Long  would  add  the  chance  of 
war  in  the  Middle  East,  and  even  with 
Canada.  Senator  Tower  would  consider  rising 
Soviet  power  In  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Mediterranean,  "We  could  conceivably  get  in 
conventional  war  with  Russia,  although  I 
don't  foresee  It,"  Tower  says. 

To  Proxmlre,  the  national  security  argu- 
ment Is  ridiculous.  "Import  controls  and 
proration  are  programs  to  create  an  artificial 
scarcity  and  high  prices."  There  Is  a  lot  of 
flexibility,  he  says,  in  our  need  for  and  sup- 
plies of  oil.  Kennedy,  too,  asks  whether  the 
remote  possibility  of  rationing  might  be  less 
costly  than  the  present  program  costing  $4 
or  $5  billion  a  year. 

One  is  forced  to  the  factual  question,  how 
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much  oil  have  we  and  what  other  fuels 
could  we  use!  In  "proved  reserves,"  th« 
United  States  has  about  31  billion  barrels 
of  oU.  At  preseiit  levels  of  consumption  this 
Is  a  ten-  or  eleven-year  supply.  Nuclear  war 
would  wipe  ott  the  cities  where  most  of 
the  oil  is  used:  people,  If  any,  would  be  need- 
ing drinking  m  ater.  not  oil.  What  kind  of 
prolonged  emegency.  then,  would  require 
more  than  a  t«n-year  supply  of  oil?  If  this 
Is  an  awkward  question,  It  Is  an  even  more 
awkward  fact  that  our  capacity  to  refine 
crude  oil  now  exceeds  our  capacity  to  pro- 
duce It  by  a  million  barrels  a  day. 

"Proved  rese 'ves"  is  a  concept  that  ex- 
cludes known  reserves  for  which  available 
methods  of  proluctlon  have  not  yet  been  In- 
stalled. And  lecondary  recovery  methods 
(such  as  pumjlng  water,  gas,  or  even  air 
Into  the  oil  nservolr)  are  frequently  less 
expensive  than  discovering  new  oil.  By  1965 
one  third  of  djmestlc  oil  was  produced  by 
such  methods.  The  Interstate  OU  Compact 
Commission  ei  timated  in  1966  that  our 
proved  reserves  could  be  increased  by  more 
than  half  simply  by  installing  additional 
equipment  for  these  proved  methods,  and 
that  more  than  60  billion  barrels  more  are 
probably  phys.cally  recoverable  by  newer 
•IhethNIs,  including  injecting  steam  or  hot 
water  into  the  reservoirs.  This  increases  our 
actual  probabh  U.S.  reserves  for  emergency 
needs  to  about  110  billion  barrels,  a  supply 
for  fifteen  to  t:  »lrty  years.  And  these  figures 
do  not  include  the  new  finds  In  Alaska. 

Beyond  this,  other  kinds  of  fuel  are  avail- 
able. There  are  about  2000  billion  barrels  of 
shale  oil  in  the  West.  80  percent  of  It  owned 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  even 
the  establlshel  oil  industry  Increasingly 
concedes  that  great  quantities  of  this  oil 
will  become  commercially  available.  OU  pro- 
duction from  t  ir  sands  Is  another  newly  de- 
veloping techn  )logy.  The  government  Is  ex- 
perimenting a(  lively  in  the  hydrogenatlon 
of  coal  into  o  1.  Why,  one  might  ask,  has 
not  the  oU  Industry  conducted  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  open  ip  the  fabulous  oil  shale  re- 
serves? 

In  sum.  It  l(  almost  Impossible  plausibly 
to  imagine  a  n  itional  emergency  sufficiently 
prolonged  that  the  United  States  is  cut  off 
from  abundant  foreign  oil,  runs  out  of  Its 
own  oU.  and  cannot  contrive  substitutes. 
And  if  this  analysis  is  correct,  oil's  main  line 
of  defense  is  (himerlcal. 

However,  some  of  oils  Washington  critics 
have  taken  a  d  Ifferent  tack.  As  Jerry  Cohen, 
staff  director  (f  the  Hart  committee,  says, 
their  idea  is  to  lear  out  the  tale  of  woe  about 
declining  explcratory  drilling  and  shrinking 
U.S.  reserves  a:id  then,  instead  of  arguing, 
agree  and  ask,  "Yes,  well— since  the  policies 
we  have  are  not  working,  what  shall  we 
change?"  Haviig  described  the  troubles  of 
the  industry.  Wright  found  himself  saying 
m  effect  that  Ifs  really  not  as  bad  as  all 
that.  "They're  caught  in  their  own  trap." 
Cohen  says. 

Other  serloui  challenges  to  the  national 
seciu-ity  argixm  snt  of  the  Industry  have  come 
from  a  study  c(  inducted  for  Johnson's  Treas- 
ury and  finally  ( after  much  obf uscatlon  and 
delay)  made  pabUc.  The  CONSAD  Research 
Corporation's  technical  study  said  percent- 
age depletion  is  'a  relatively  Inefficient  meth- 
od" of  encouraging  exploration  for  new  re- 
serves— more  than  40  percent  of  depletion  is 
paid  for  foreigr  producUon  and  nonoperatlng 
interests  In  domestic  production.  The  report 
concludes  in  e:fect  that  for  each  $10  in  tax 
benefits,  we  gel  only  SI  more  worth  of  oil  re- 
serves than  we  vould  be  getting  anyway.  Wil- 
bur MUIs  said  that  despite  the  Induatr/a 
story  about  depletion  aiid  domestic  reserves, 
"Now,  we're  noi  so  sure." 

The  clamor  against  depletion  Is  unfair, 
oU's  defenders  say.  because  It  assumes  that 
the  companies  i  ire  making  unreasonable  prof- 
its.  and  they  lire  not.  Oil's  moat  aggreaslve 
coimterattack  relies  upon  statistics  showing 


that  on  the  basis  of  net  assets,  oil's  profit  rate 
Is  about  the  same  as  that  for  other  manu- 
facturing. 

"The  oil  and  gas  Industry  does  not  make 
excessive  profits,"  Texaco's  J.  Howard  Ram- 
bln,  Jr.,  told  the  House  committee.  "Studies 
by  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
of  corporate  profits  over  the  twenty-year  pe- 
riod, 1949  to  1968,  showed  that  the  rate  of 
return  on  the  net  assets  of  the  oil  and  gas 
Industry  averaged  12.8  percent,  virtually  the 
same  as  the  average  for  all  manufacturing 
industries."  During  the  last  decade,  he  said, 
it  was  half  a  point  lower  than  all  manufac- 
turing. 

Crawford  says  he  assumes  that  the  produc- 
ing end  of  the  industry  is  making  a  greater 
rate  of  return  than  the  rest  of  the  Industry, 
"t  frankly  don't  understand,"  he  says,  "why 
we  don't  make  more  money  than  other  In- 
dustries." But,  "If  our  profits  are  out  of  line, 
who  can  say  that  depletion  is  not  Justified?" 

The  Industry's  profits  figures  distort  the 
realities  in  some  ways.  As  Douglas  pointed 
out  in  1964,  they  may  exclude  foreign  profits, 
which  are  dramatically  higher  than  their 
domestic  profits.  Even  so,  profits  are  higher 
m  the  producing  part  of  the  business,  to 
which  depletion  is  solely  pertinent,  than  for 
the  integrated  ("downstream")  operations. 
First  National  City  Bank  figures  for  return 
on  net  assets  of  leading  oil  companies  show 
a  spread  of  two  to  five  {joints  between  these 
two  kinds  of  Income  In  the  last  five  years. 
In  1967  the  bank's  figures  showed  Integrated 
operations  making  12.7  percent  and  produc- 
ing operations  making  15.9  percent. 

The  example  of  Amerada  Petrolevun,  al- 
most entirely  a  producing  company,  is  in- 
structive. It  had  the  highest  rate  of  earnings 
on  sales  of  any  of  Fortune's  500  industrials 
for  every  one  of  the  eight  years  1958  to  1965. 
By  1967  the  foreign  tax  credit  had  become 
a  factor  for  it,  and  on  total  pre-tax  earnings 
of  $104  million  it  paid  less  than  $1  mUlion 

U.S.  tax. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  the  hulkiness 
of  oil's  profits.  Jersey  now  m^kes  $100  million 
a  month. 

The  New  York  Times  leports  on  500  com- 
panies in  the  manufacturing  and  service  In- 
dustries. For  1967,  the  33  oil  companies  in 
the  500  companies  got  more  than  one  third 
of  all  the  500  companies'  total  earnings. 

First  National  City  Bank's  "Monthly  Eco- 
nomic Letter"  for  last  April  survey  2250 
manufacturing  companies  in  41  categories 
with  net  Income  of  $26  billion  In  1968. 
Nlnety-slx  oil  producing  and  refining  com- 
panies had  a  total  net  Income  of  $6.1  billion, 
almost  one  foixrth  of  the  Income  of  all  2250 
companies. 

Fourteen  senators  protesting  the  oU-prlce 
Increase  this  year  noted  that  the  combined 
net  profits  of  the  twelve  largest  oil  companies 
had  Increased  by  33  percent  In  Just  four 
years  and  that  each  of  them  has  set  new 
profit  records  for  Itself  In  each  of  the  last 
four  years. 

Perhaps  another  part  of  the  explanation 
of  the  industry  figures  lies  in  the  industry's 
high  relative  profit  rate  as  a  percentage  of 
sales.  Instead  of  assets.  As  Fortune's  reports 
show,  oil  and  mining  have  the  lowest  sales 
per  dollar  of  Invested  capital  of  any  of  the 
industrial  groups.  Taking  Fortune's  listing  of 
the  top  twenty  companies,  the  seven  oil  com- 
panies hac  a  profit  rate  as  a  percentage  of 
sales  twice  as  high  as  the  thirteen  that  were 
not  oil  companies,  10.4  percent  to  5.3  per- 
cent. (In  absolute  terms,  the  one  third  that 
were  oil  companies  had  total  profits  that 
etiualed  those  of  the  two  thirds  that  were  not 
oil  companies.) 

It  does  not  seem  likely,  as  Senator  Williams 
has  remarked,  that  the  oil  Industry  will  have 
to  pass  the  hat.  But  to  whatever  extent  It  Is 
true  that  oU's  profits  are  not.  in  reality,  as 
high  as  one  woiUd  expect  under  the  circum- 
stances, overinvestment  may  be  Indicated. 
EconomiBts  of  tbe  marginal  analysis  scbool 
in  general  believe  that  if  there  is  a  prospect 


of  high  profit  In  an  area  of  business  and  free 
access  to  It,  capital  will  flow  into  It  until  the 
prospect  for  returns  declines  toward  or  down 
to  the  level  for  other  Investment  opportuni- 
ties. It  Is  In  fact  one  of  the  weightier  charges 
against  depletion  that  it  has  caused  a  serious 
mlsallocatlon  of  economic  resources  In  favor 
of  oil  and  gas. 

Finally,  there  are  some  problems  of  con- 
sistency in  the  Industry's  various  defenses. 

In  1959  Wilbur  Mills  told  a  panel  on  de- 
pletion that  he  worried  that  foreign  depletion 
was  shoring  up  oil  production  that  might  be 
"taken  by  somebody  else  and  inure  to  their 
defense."  Scott  Lambert  of  California  Stand- 
ard replied  that  by  and  large  the  oil  was 
available  to  us  and  helped  develop  our  allies. 
Yet.  Mills  rejoined,  we  encourage  the  use  of 
American  dollars  to  develop  the  foreign  re- 
sources and  then  "say  It  Is  contrary  to  the 
national  interest  for  those  same  reserves  to 
come  to  the  United  States. "  Lambert  re- 
torted. "But  we  are  realizing  the  benefits  fully 
when  these  resources  are  developed  by  our 
citizens  and  sold  overseas.  We  are  getting 
profits."  That  hardly  put  the  question  to 
rest. 

By  rewarding  production  rather  than  dis- 
covery,  depletion  encourages  the  depletion 
of  domestic  reserves,  contrary  to  its  fre- 
quently cited  purpose  of  building  them  up 
for  national  security.  The  imports  reduce  the 
need  for  U.S.  oil  and  the  motive  to  drill  for 
It.  Yet  both  depletion  and  imports  are  de- 
fended in  the  name  of  national  security. 

The  government  in  effect  puts  a  floor  under 
oil  prices,  but  as  Proxmlre  says,  will  not  in- 
tervene to  keep  them  from  rising.  Kennedy 
asks  why  Imports  are  never  Increased  as  a 
means  of  offsetting  unnecessary  price  In- 
creases. 

In  1963.  President  Kennedy  tried  for  four 
minor  changes  in  the  law  affecting  oil  taxes; 
he  got  one,  worth  about  $40  million  revenue 
a  year.  "So  you  have  reduced  the  special 
privilege  by  two  and  two-thirds  percent." 
Douglas  said  to  Secretary  Dillon.  "It  is  a 
small  percentage."  Dillon  said.  "A  very  small 
percentage."  Douglas  said. 

Senator  Kennedy  proposes  decreasing  de- 
pletion to  15  percent  for  larger  companies, 
eliminating  it  for  the  largest  foreign  pro- 
ducers, ruling  out  the  fast  write-off  for  in- 
tangibles, and  eliminating  the  foreign  tax 
credit  for  what  are  actually  foreign  royalties. 
He  would  make  certain  mineral  production 
payments  ineligible  for  capital  gains  treat- 
ment. Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff  of  Connecti- 
cut wants  to  stop  the  intangibles  write-off 
and  cut  depletion  in  half. 

The  political  power  of  oil  is  the  main  force 
at  work  against  such  reforms,  but  there  is 
also  a  feeling  that  these  subjects  are  im- 
penetrably complex  and  nothing  can  be  done 
with  assurance.  Yet,  as  economist  Kahn  has 
said,  "it  seems  intolerable  to  have  to  decide 
about  everything  before  deciding  about  any- 
thing." 

Since  "market  uemand  proration"  and  the 
enforcement  of  its  effects  through  the  Con- 
nally  "hot  oil"  act  amount  to  government 
price-fixing  for  oil,  such  proration  should 
be  repealed,  leaving  actual  oil  conservation 
programs  Intact.  Oil  Imports  should  be  in- 
creased rapidly,  as  by  the  Machlasport  and 
petrochemical  companies'  plans,  until  the 
U.S.  oil  price  breaks  downward  toward  the 
world  price.  To  whatever,  if  any,  extent  con- 
trols continue  to  be  Jtistlfied,  the  "Import 
tlckert"  system  should  be  replaced  by  a 
straight  tariff,  giving  the  profit  from  the  con- 
trols to  the  Treasury  instead  of  the  refiners. 

These  changes  would  help  consumers,  but 
hurt  the  highest-cost  U.S.  producers.  Since 
these  latter  Include  many  of  the  oil  people 
who  can  be  considered  small  businessmen, 
tax  changes  should  help  the  Independents 
and  help  retard  monopoly  trends  in  the  in- 
dustry. 

One  recurrent  sophistry  In  the  defenses  of 
the  depletion  allowance  Is  a  refusal  to  distin- 
guish between  the  major  companies  and  the 
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rest  of  the  industry  in  tax  policy.  "Today  the 
oil-producing  industry  is  sick  and  cannot 
afford  the  burden  of  Increased  taxation." 
John  Connally.  the  then  Vice  President's 
sidekick  and  governor  of  Texas,  told  the 
House  tax  committee  In  1963.  There  Is  an 
international  oil  Industry  dominated  by 
five  U.S.  companies.  There  is  a  domestic  oil 
industry,  made  up  of  comp.^nies  varying  from 
huge  to  small  and  of  many  individuals.  Tax 
policy  can  make  these  distinctions. 

The  most  notorious  of  the  loopholes,  per- 
centage depletion,  should  be  repealed.  In 
gradual  steps  to  ease  the  pain  and  facilitate 
necessary  adjustments,  but  in  the  end,  en- 
tirely. As  La  FoUette,  Couzens,  Roosevelt. 
Morgenthau.  and  many  others  have  said,  the 
principle  Is  entirely  wrong.  Profit  from  the 
sale  of  discovered  minerals  is  income,  not 
capital.  Repealing  percentage  depletion 
would  permit  every  businessman  to  continue 
to  take  full  depreciation  or  cost  depletion  on 
all  actual  Investment.  Oil  and  mineral  pro- 
ducers, like  other  businessmen,  would  also 
continue  to  recover  all  their  operating  costs, 
but  then  they  would  have  to  pay  ordinary 
corporate  tax  rates.  Such  a  thorough  reform 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  assuring  the 
public  that  Congress  may  also  do  what  it 
should  about  the  exclusion  for  capital  gains, 
"charitable  deductions,"  real  estate  write- 
offs, the  tax  "losses"  of  lobbyist-farmers, 
and  the  rest. 

But  if  Congress  will  not  repeal  27.5  per- 
cent. It  should  be  graduated  or  restricted  to 
benefit  the  Independents  and  small  compa- 
nies that  actually  do  the  exploratory  drilling. 
Certainly  there  is  no  sense  in  allowing  com- 
panies foreign  depletion  for  depleting  oil 
that  belongs  not  to  them,  but  to  foreign 
nations. 

The  fast  intangibles  write-off  for  the  min- 
erals Industry  is  simple  favoritism  and  should 
be  stopped,  except  perhaps  again  for  the 
drilling  and  development  of  wells  or  mines 
that  are  actually  discoveries,  or  else  accord- 
ing to  a  limit  on  the  taxpayer's  taxable  in- 
come. The  use  of  production  payments  to 
wipe  out  tax  obligations  obviously  should  be 
stopped  and  probably  will  be. 

Proposals  to  cut  or  abolish  the  foreign  tax 
credit  meet  the  rejoinder  that  the  foreign 
governments  would  increase  their  take  from 
the  companies  for  the  difference.  As  the 
Economist  says  of  the  Middle  Eastern  govern- 
ments, these  oll-ownlng  nations  are  getting 
better  and  better  at  "squeezing  the  oil  com- 
panies without  actually  strangling  them  to 
death."  The  emergence  of  Arab  guerrilla 
movements  is  also  a  factor. 

In  the  alternative,  the  pre-1918  situation 
could  be  restored,  whereby  the  U.S.  com- 
panies are  permitted  to  deduct  their  tax  pay- 
ments to  foreign  governments  from  their 
gross  Income.  But  the  situation  Is  too  tech- 
nical and  too  honeycombed  with  competitive 
effects  on  many  companies  in  different  en- 
vironments for  a  simple  solution. 

As  Treasury's  Cohen  says,  the  problem  is 
not  which  rules  to  change  but  Just  to  get  a 
fair  quantity  of  Income  from  U.S.  companies 
operating  In  the  flush  foreign  oil  fields.  The 
write-off  for  Intangibles  should  be  disallowed 
abroad,  and  Cohen's  other  ideas  should  be 
listened  to  with  attention.  As  it  is,  the  oil 
companies  are  administering  their  own 
foreign  aid  program  with  U.S.  money. 

.And  there  are  deei>€r  Issues,  still.  Nine  of 
the  20  largest  industrial  corporations  In 
America,  ranked  by  assets,  are  oil  companies. 
Of  the  top  10  In  profits.  5  are  oil.  In  the  last 
13  years.  20  oil  companies  with  assets  of  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars  have  acquired  226 
other  companies  and  18.737  gasoline  service 
stations.  This,  in  the  national  economic  con- 
text now  of  the  one  hundred  largest  corpora- 
tions owning  nearly  half — 48  percent — of  the 
nation's  manufacturing  assets. 

Senator  John  Carroll,  of  Colorado,  told  the 
Senate  during  the  depletion  debate  In  1956, 
"The  moral  question  ...  is.  Why  did  Congress 
enact  such  a  tax  law?  Why  has  It  remained 


on  the  statute  books  through  the  years?  Why 
does  Congress  i>ermlt  these  huge  tax  wind- 
falls?" Robert  Engler  wrote  In  The  Politics  of 
Oil.  "Few  questions  are  asked  about  this 
furthering  of  private  wealth  and  power  and 
Its  Impact  upon  the  American  society." 

The  tax  gifts  from  politicians  are  given 
back  to  them,  in  part,  as  political  contribu- 
tions. Legal  or  not,  this  Is  a  kickback  to 
politicians.  "111  give  you  tax  money  assuming 
that  you'll  give  me  some  of  It  back  for  my 
career  In  politics."  That,  making  due  aUow- 
ance  for  every  principled  exception,  is  the 
truth  of  It. 

The  nation  should  be  producing  Its  own  oil 
from  Its  naval  reserves  or  offshore.  This  would 
give  us  an  independent  standarfl  by  which 
to  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  subsidized 
oil  industry.  The  nation,  through  a  public 
oil  company,  should  be  planning  to  produce 
oil  for  the  public  treasury  from  the  publicly 
owned  oU-shale  reserves  In  the  West.  How 
else  can  the  growing  concentration  of  the 
Industry  In  a  few  companies  be  stopped? 
How  else  can  the  public  equities  in  public 
property  be  preserved? 

On  successive  days  last  April  on  the  Senate 
floor,  two  American  senators,  both  Democrats, 
one  from  the  South,  the  other  from  New 
England,  summed  all  this  up.  In  their  very 
different  ways. 

"As  one  who  represents  a  state  producing 
a  good  deal  of  oil,"  said  Russel.  Long.  "I  do 
feel  a  sense  of  compassion  for  someone  who 
so  poorly  understands  Americans  as  to  think 
they  are  corrupt  and  pirates  when  they  are 
in  fact  good,  hard-working  citizens,  trying 
to  make  an  honest  buck,  the  same  as  every- 
body else." 

"The  whole  matter  of  quotas  of  oil  Impor- 
tation has  developed  into  a  national  scandal. 
It  is  a  scandal,"  said  John  Pastore  of  Rhode 
Island  the  next  day.  "We  In  New  England, 
perhaps  naively,  never  really  appreciate  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  control  that  the  oil 
Industry  had  fastened  on  the  government. . .  . 
Can  you  Imagine  a  company  [Texaco]  with  a 
net  profit  of  $754  million  paying  a  federal  tax 
which  amounts  to  only  1.9  percent  of  Its 
before-tax  income?  .  .  .  the  unholy  alliance  I 
spoke  of  before  has  In  the  past  reached  to  the 
very  highest  levels  of  government .  .  .  this  Is  a 
time  of  consumer  revolt.  This  Is  a  time  of 
taxpayer  revolt." 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  period  for  the  transsustion  of 
morning  business  be  concluded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  facilities 


at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  POSSIBILITY  OF  A 
SATURDAY  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  think  I 
should  refer  to  the  possibility  of  a  Satur- 
day session  this  week.  It  will  depend  upon 
developments  on  Friday. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  and  he  has  indi- 
cated he  is  willing  to  come  In  on  Satur- 
day if  conditions  warrant. 

I  would  hope  that  the  acting  minority 
leader  would  make  his  views  known  on 
that  subject. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
agree  with  the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  It  is  important 
that  we  dispose  of  this  bill  as  soon  as 
possible. 

If  a  Saturday  session  is  necessary,  we 
will  have  to  have  it.  Other  than  that,  I 
would  simply  say  that  I  am  in  entire 
agreement  with  what  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  said. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


[No.  81  Leg.) 

Aiken 

Gore 

Murphy 

Allen 

Gravel 

Muskle 

Allott 

Griffin 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Gurney 

Packwood 

Baker 

Hansen 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Harris 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Pell 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Percy 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Prouty 

Boggs 

HoUand 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

HolUngs 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Hruska 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hughes 

Saxbe 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Scott 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smith 

Cook 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Sparkman 

Ctooper 

Kennedy 

Spong 

Cotton 

Long 

Stennls 

Craneton 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Mathlas 

Symington 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

McOee 

Tower 

Eastland 

McGovem 

Ty  dings 

Bllender 

Mclntyre 

Williams.  N  J. 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Williamn,  Del. 

Fannin 

Miller 

Yar  borough 

Fong 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fulbrtght 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Goldwater 

Moss 

OoodeU 

Mundt 
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Mr.  KENN^Y.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  tdaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
mrsoN ) ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFi")  are  absent  on  ofBclal 
business. 

I  further  anjnounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (ifr.  Inouye)  Is  necessarily 
absent.  1 

Mr.  SCOTT.  |l  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 


subject  to  the  call  of  the 

RESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
lair  hears  none,  and  the 
id  in  recess  subject  to  the 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conisent  that  the  Senate  now 
stand  in  rec< 
Chair. 

The  VICE 
jection?  The 
Senate  will  stai 
call  of  the  Chal 

Accordingly,  j  at  11:37  the  Senate  re- 
oessed,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  CThair. 
-  Thaj*upon.  the  Senate,  preceded  by  its 
Secretary  (Francis  R.  Valeo),  its  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  K  Robert  G.  Dunphy) ,  and 
the  Vice  President,  proceeded  to  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  dapitol  to  attend  the  me- 
morial services  for  the  late  Senator 
Dirksen  of  Illinois. 


IN  THE  R0TU|NDA  OP  THE  CAPITOL 

MEMORIAL  $ERVICES  FOR  THE 
LATE  SENATOR  EVERETT  McKIN- 
LEY  DIRKSEN 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  the  Rev- 
erend Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered 
the  following  Scripture  readings  and 
prayer: 

Blessed  is  tie  nation  whose  Crod  Is 
the  Lord. 

Bless  the  Lon  1,  O  my  Soul,  and  all  that 
is  within  me.  Bless  His  Holy  Name. 

The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the 
hand  of  God,  and  there  shall  no  evil 
touch  them.  They  are  at  peace. 

Blessed  are  tie  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God. 

I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life, 
saith  the  Lord:  he  that  believeth  in  Me, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live: 
and  whosoever  llveth  and  believeth  in  Me 
shall  never  die. 

Let  us  pray: 

Almighty  CJoc ,  Father  of  mercies  and 
giver  of  £ill  couiort,  deal  graciously,  we 
pray  Thee,  v/ith  those  who  mourn  this 
day,  that  casting  every  care  on  Thee,  they 
may  know  the  :onsolation  of  Thy  love, 
the  healing  of  TTiy  grace,  and  the  com- 
panionship of  Thy  presence;  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  before 
whom  stand  th^  living  and  the  dead,  we 
praise  and  blesa  Thy  holy  name  for  the 
good  examples  of  those  Thy  servants, 
who  having  fi^iished  their  course  on 
earth,  now  resit  from  their  labors.  We 
thank  Thee  this  day  for  thy  servant, 
Everett  McKlnljey  Dirksen,  and  for  the 
sacred  memories  and  hallowed  recollec- 
tions which  clus^r  about  this  great  life — 
his  manly  piety;  his  refined  patriotism, 
his  unending  demotion  and  tireless  efforts 
in  behalf  of  our  Nation  and  the  world. 


We  thank  Thee  for  his  faith  in  the  in- 
vincibility of  goodness,  and  the  final 
triumph  of  justice.  Help  us  to  praise 
highly  and  to  guard  carefully  the  gifts 
which  such  loyalty  and  devotion  have 
passed  on  to  us.  And  grant  that  we  may 
be  true  as  he  was  true,  that  we  may  be 
loyal  as  he  was  Loyal,  and  that  we  may 
serve  our  country,  our  world,  and  our 
God  all  the  days  of  our  lives,  and  leave 
the  world  better  for  having  lived  in  it. 
Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  placed  a  floral  tribute 
at  the  catafalque,  and  then  made  the 
following  address: 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mrs.  Dirksen,  Mr. 
Vice  President,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  Members  of  the 
Cabinet,  Members  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps,  Your  Excellencies,  and  friends  of 
Everett  Dirksen  throughout  the  Nation: 

When  Daniel  Webster  died  more  than 
a  century  ago,  a  man  who  differed 
strongly  with  him  on  many  public  Issues 
rose  in  Congress  to  say  this  in  eulogy: 

Our  great  men  are  the  common  property 
of  the  country. 

Everett  Dirksen  of  Illinois  was  and  is 
the  common  property  of  all  the  50  States. 

Senator  Dirksen  belonged  to  all  of  us 
because  he  always  put  his  country  first. 
He  was  an  outspoken  partisan.  He  was 
an  individualist  of  the  first  rank.  But  he 
put  his  Nation  before  himself  and  before 
his  party. 

He  came  to  the  Nation's  Capital  in 
1932,  and  his  public  service  spanned  an 
era  of  enormous  change  in  the  life  of  our 
country.  He  played  a  vital  part  in  that 
change.  That  is  why  it  is  so  difficult  to 
think  of  the  Washington  scene,  of  this 
Capital,  without  him. 

Only  his  fellow  legislators,  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  who  have 
gathered  here  today  and  who  moiUTi  his 
loss  across  the  Nation,  know  the  full 
extent  of  his  contribution  to  the  process 
of  governing  this  country.  They  know  the 
time  and  concern  he  put  into  their  bills, 
their  causes,  their  problems. 

They  know  another  side  to  Everett 
Dirksen:  The  side  in  the  committees  be- 
liind  the  scenes  where  so  much  of  the 
hard  work  and  the  hard  bargaining  is 
done,  where  there  is  so  little  that  makes 
headlines  and  so  much  that  makes  legis- 
lation. 

Through  four  Presidencies,  through 
the  adult  life  of  most  Americans  living 
today,  Everett  Dirksen  has  had  a  hand 
in  shaping  almost  every  important  law 
that  affects  our  lives. 

Everett  Dirksen  was  a  politician  in 
the  finest  sense  of  that  much-abused 
word.  If  he  were  here,  I  think  he  might 
put  it  this  way :  A  politician  knows  that 
more  important  than  the  bill  that  is  pro- 
posed is  the  law  that  is  passed.  A  politi- 
cian knows  that  his  friends  are  not  al- 
ways his  allies  and  that  his  adversaries 
are  not  his  enemies.  A  politician  knows 
how  to  make  the  process  of  democracy 
work,  and  loves  the  intricate  workings  of 
the  democratic  system.  A  politician  knows 
not  only  how  to  count  votes  but  how  to 
make  his  vote  count.  A  politician  knows 
that  his  words  are  his  weapons,  but  that 
his  word  is  his  bond.  A  politician  knows 
that  only  if  he  leaves  room  for  dlscus- 
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slon  and  room  for  concession  can  he 
gain  room  for  maneuver.  A  politician 
knows  that  the  best  way  to  be  a  winner 
is  to  make  the  other  side  feel  it  does  not 
have  to  be  a  loser.  A  politician  in  the 
Dirksen  tradition  knows  both  the  name 
of  the  game  and  the  rules  of  the  game, 
and  he  seeks  his  ends  through  the  time- 
honored  democratic  means. 

By  being  that  kind  of  politician,  thi.s 
man  of  the  minority  earned  the  respect 
and  affection  of  the  majority,  and  by  the 
special  way  he  gave  leadership  to  legis- 
lation, he  added  grace,  elegance,  and 
courtliness  to  the  word  "politician."  That 
is  how  he  became  the  leader  of  the  mi- 
nority, one  of  the  leaders  of  our  Nation. 
That  is  why,  when  the  Senate  worked  it,s 
way,  Everett  Dirksen  so  often  worked  his 
way.  That  is  why,  while  he  never  became 
President,  his  impact  and  influence  on 
the  Nation  was  greater  than  that  of  mo.st 
Presidents  in  our  history. 

He  was  at  once  a  tough-minded  man 
and  a  complete  gentleman.  He  could  take 
issue  without  taking  offense.  And  if  that 
is  an  example  of  the  old  politics,  let  u.s 
hope  that  it  always  has  its  place  in  the 
politics  of  the  future. 

He  is  a  man  to  be  remembered,  as  we 
remember  the  other  giants  of  the  Sen- 
ate— the  Websters  and  Calhouns,  the 
Vandenbergs  and  Tafts. 

Some  will  remember  his  voice,  that 
unforgettable  voice  that  rolled  as  deep 
and  majestically  as  the  river  that  defines 
the  western  border  of  his  State  of  Illinois 
that  he  loved  so  well. 

Others  will  remember  the  unfailine, 
often  self-deprecating  sense  of  humor 
which  proved  that  a  man  of  serious 
purpose  need  never  take  himself  too 
seriously. 

Others  will  remember  the  master  of 
language,  the  gift  of  oratory  that  placed 
liim  in  a  class  with  Bryan  and  Churchill, 
showing,  as  only  he  would  put  it,  that 
the  oil  can  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 

But  as  we  do  honor  to  his  memory,  let 
us  never  forget  the  single  quality  that 
made  him  unique,  the  quality  that  made 
him  powerful,  that  made  him  beloved— 
the  quality  of  character. 

Everett  Dirksen  cultivated  an  appear- 
ance that  made  him  seem  old-fashioned, 
an  incarnation  of  a  bygone  year.  But 
that  quality  of  character  is  as  modern 
as  a  Saturn  V. 

As  he  could  persuade,  he  could  be  per- 
suaded. His  respect  for  other  points  of 
view  lent  weight  to  his  own  point  of 
view.  He  was  not  afraid  to  change  his 
position  if  he  were  persuaded  that  he 
had  been  wrong.  That  tolerance  and 
sympathy  were  elements  of  his  charac- 
ter; and  that  character  gained  him  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  millions  of  his 
fellow  Americans. 

We  shall  always  remember  Everett 
Dirksen  in  the  terms  he  used  to  de- 
scribe his  beloved  marigolds:  Hardy, 
vivid,  exuberant,  colorful,  and  uniquely 
American. 

To  Ills  family,  his  staff,  and  his  legion 
of  friends  who  knew  and  loved  Everett 
Dirksen,  I  would  like  to  add  a  personal 
word:  There  are  memorable  moments 
we  will  never  know  again — those  eloquent 
speeches,  the  incomparable  anecdotes, 
those  wonderfully  happy  birthday  par- 
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ties.  But  he  least  of  all  would  want  this 
to  be  a  sad  occasion.  With  his  dramatic 
sense  of  history,  I  can  hear  him  now 
speaking  of  the  glory  of  this  moment. 

As  a  man  of  politics,  he  knew  both 
victory  and  defeat.  As  a  student  of  phi- 
losophy, he  knew  the  triumph  and  the 
tragedy  and  the  mystery  of  life.  And  as 
a  student  of  history,  he  knew  that  some 
men  achieve  greatness;  others  are  not 
recognized  for  their  greatness  until  after 
their  death.  Only  a  privileged  few  live  to 
hear  the  favorable  verdict  of  history  on 
their  careers. 

Two  thousand  years  ago,  the  poet 
Sophocles  wrote: 

One  must  wait  until  the  evening 

To  see  how  splendid  the  day  has  been. 

We  who  were  privileged  to  be  his 
friends  can  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
Everett  Dirksen,  in  the  rich  evening  of 
his  life,  his  leadership  unchallenged,  his 
mind  clear,  his  great  voice  still  powerful 
across  the  land,  could  look  back  upon  his 
life  and  say,  "The  day  has  indeed  been 
splendid." 

U.S.  Senator  Howard  H.  Baker,  on  be- 
half of  the  family,  responded  to  the 
President's  eulogy  as  follows: 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  speak  for 
Mrs.  Dirksen  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
when  I  express  our  deep  gratitude  to  you 
and  to  the  many  Americans  throughout 
this  coimtry  who  for  the  last  several 
hours  have  so  eloquently  expressed  their 
grief  and  their  condolences.  We  are  pro- 
foimdly  grateful  to  you  and  to  them. 

A  century  ago,  another  man  from  Illi- 
nois first  lay  in  state  on  this  catafalque, 
on  this  spot,  described  by  Sandburg  as 
"midway  between  House  and  Senate 
Chambers,  midway  between  those  seats 
and  aisles  of  heartbreak  and  passion." 

And  so  it  was  with  Everett  Ettrksen — a 
man  of  his  Nation  who  served  long  and 
well  in  both  of  those  Chambers. 

Everett  Dirksen  cherished  Lincoln,  but 
with  a  great  humility  that  rejected  any 
thought  of  comparison.  He  sought  to  fol- 
low many  of  the  precepts  of  the  Lincoln 
legacy.  Both  men  understood  with  singu- 
lar clarity  that  a  great  and  diverse  people 
do  not  speak  with  a  single  voice  and  that 
adherence  to  rigid  ideology  leaves  little 
room  for  compromise  and  response  to 
change. 

A  man  of  imposing  presence  and  bear- 
ing, Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  was  none- 
theless a  man  of  eminent  wit,  humor,  and 
perspective,  who  kept  himself  and  others 
constantly  on  guard  against  taking  them- 
selves too  seriously. 

He  was  guided  by  a  simple  religious 
faith,  carrying  through  life  a  sense  of  the 
presence  of  the  Creator,  and  doing  hom- 
age to  the  small,  frail  spark  of  immortal- 
ity which  defines  the  human  spirit. 

But  perhaps  most  of  all  his  hero  was 
the  people.  He  was  of  the  people.  Born 
of  immigrant  parents,  his  mother  arrived 
in  this  country  at  an  early  age,  speaking 
no  English  and  with  a  tag  about  her 
neck  instructing  only  that  she  be  sent 
to  Pekln,  111.  He  knew  firsthand  "melting 
pot"  America — its  diversity  and  hard- 
ship, the  brilliance  of  its  people  going 
about  the  business  of  forging  a  magnifi- 
cent nation;  and  he  loved  them.  All  of 
them.  And  few  are  privileged  to  love  so 
well.  I  think  the  people  saw  something 
of  their  own  greatness  in  Everett  Dirk- 


sen, and  imderstood  and  respected  him 
for  it. 

He  was  an  idealist,  but  he  was  a  real- 
ist as  well,  and  in  the  end  he  chose  calm- 
ly to  risk  his  life,  electing  uncertain  sur- 
gery in  order  to  gain  the  opportunity 
to  live  and  serve  further;  and  he  lost. 
But  in  losing  he  fixed  with  permanence 
the  image  of  a  noble  man  of  the  people. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  Dr.  El- 
son, thereupon  pronounced  the  benedic- 
tion, as  follows: 

Receive  the  benediction. 

Now  may  the  God  of  peace,  that 
brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord 
Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep, 
through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  cov- 
enant, make  you  perfect  in  every  good 
work  to  do  His  will,  working  in  you  that 
which  is  well  pleasing  in  His  sight; 
through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory 
for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 

At  12  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.  the 
Senate  jeturned  to  its  Chamber,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Eagleton  in  the  cheur) . 


DEATH  OF  SENATOR  DIRKSEN— 
FUNERAL  EXPENSES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  255 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  the 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
the  committee  appointed  to  arrange  for  and 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  Honorable  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Illinois,  on  vouchers  to  be  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  is  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quonun  call  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 
FOR  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT, 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT, 
AND  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
MISSILE  TEST  FAdLITIES  AT 
KWAJALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE, 
AND  RESERVE  COMPONENT 
STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 


procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  test 
facilities  at  Kwajaleln  Missile  Range,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri is  recognized. 

AIRLIFT — THE     VALtJE     OF     "REMOTE     PRESENCE" 
IN    FtrrURE    FOREIGN     POLICY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  14,  1969,  in  an  interview  in  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Today  we  are  spread  all  over  the  world, 
and  It's  terribly  expensive.  .  .  .  Things  can- 
not go  on  this  way  Indefinitely  if  we  are  to 
remain  a  strong  and  viable  Nation. 

Prior  to  that  observation,  the  head- 
lines of  July  10  clearly  attested  that  the 
Nixon  administration  is  responding  to 
growing  criticism  of  high  military  spend- 
ing by  cutting  bswik  the  most  expensve 
sector  of  the  defense  effort — ^manpower, 
both  military  and  civilian. 

The  cost  to  the  Nation  of  supporting 
overseas  forces — and  dependents — is 
particularly  high.  Such  support  is  not 
only  more  expensive  than  in  the  United 
States;  it  also  constitutes  a  continuation 
of  the  deteriorating  balance-of-payments 
position  of  this  country. 

Congressional  critics  have  been  par- 
ticularly outspoken  on  this  subject,  con- 
tending that  "an  overseas  Military  Estab- 
lishment of  1.45  million  troops.  500,000 
dependents,  and  250,000  foreign  em- 
ployees on  429  major  and  2,980  minor 
bases  Is  excessive." 

Some  of  the  rhetoric  to  the  effect  that 
"the  Atlantic  alliance  is  an  anachro- 
nism" is  exaggerated,  but  the  point  of 
these  critics  is  well  taken.  An  analysis  of 
U.S.  forces  around  the  world  shows  that 
a  great  majority  is  currently  in  Asia, 
with  the  second  heaviest  concentration 
in  Europe. 

Since  manpower  and  operations  costs 
constitute  some  60  percent  of  the  $77 
billion  defense  budget  that  is  projected 
for  1970,  it  is  obvious  that  major  savings 
require  significant  reductions  in  U.S. 
forces  overseas. 

The  most  obvious  opportunity  for  a 
substantial  saving  is  the  phasing  out  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  after  which  it  has  been 
reported  that  the  Pentagon  plans  to  cut 
manpower  back  from  3.5  to  2.5  million 
men:  but  such  a  reduction  is  not  really 
feasible  imless  a  substantial  repatriation 
of  troops  now  stationed  on  foreign  soil 
is  also  accomplished.  That,  in  turn, 
would  require  some  modification  of  our 
foreign  policy,  in  Asia  as  well  as  In  Eu- 
rope. In  Asia,  particularly,  a  policy  of 
what  the  Japanese  call  low  posture  has 
been  recommended  by  eminent  experts. 

With  respect  to  a  multilateral  concert 
of  forces  in  Asia,  another  expert  recently 
observed : 

Surely  multilateralism  should  be  the  sine 
qua  non  of  future  American  Interventions: 
multinational  efforts  to  assist  developing  na- 
tions; mtiltinatlonal  efforts  to  cope  with 
Insurgency  and  multinational  atteiiq>tB  to 
resolve  open  hostilities. 

One  can  only  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  those  who  believe  that  the  right 
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role  of  the  ynited  States  "is  to  regard 
itself  as  thei  center  of  a  grcup  of  de- 
veloped powers  and  not  as  the  single- 
handed  guardian  of  the  whole  intema- 
tion  system.  "I 

As  perhap^  first  articulated  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  what  needs  to  be  established 
is  an  equivalent  multilateral  force  struc- 
ture for  Sou4h  and  East  Asia  to  replace 
the  overextended  concept  of  SEATO. 

The  concept  of  "remote  presence"' 
which  we  propose  as  a  way  out  of  the 
dilemma  of  l^ow  to  meet  proper  foreign 
defense  comrtiitments  without  stationing 
large  military  forces  overseas  depends 
upon  improved  mobility  of  both  troops 
and  equipment  that  is  now  offered  by  new 
airlift  technology.  This  new  capability 
permits  rapia  deployment  of  significant 
forces  over  Icpg  distances  to  either  con- 
ventional or  Imprepared  landing  fields; 
and  exploitation  of  this  capability  would 
permit  a  military  presence  in  support  of 
overseas  allied  to  be  effected  by  relatively 
small — in  mkny  cases  token — forces 
which,  in  emergency,  could  be  rapidly 
jeinfbyced  bw  massive  airlift. 

Sucli'  a  f orekeen  need  for  rapid  deploy- 
ment capability  provided  the  rationale 
for  the  development  of  the  heavy  logistics 
trtinsport  as  ;set  forth  5  years  ago  by 
the  U.S.  Air  Forces  Project  Forecast. 
Argiunents  advocating  use  of  this  new 
technological  capability  designed  to  rec- 
oncile reduction  of  an  excessive  U.S. 
military  presence  abroad  with  an  ade- 
quate "remot^  presence"  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  m«iny  military  and  civilian 
strategic  thinicers.  The  same  argimients 
are  applicable  to  Britalni's  force  require- 
ments in  Sirgapore/Malaysia,  also  to 
Australian  aiid  New  Zealand  require- 
ments in  that  region'.  The  different  mo- 
bility reserve  force  levels  required  of 
those  three  la;ter  nations,  however,  will 
of  course  deiend  upon  their  different 
obligations;  a|nd  the  need,  or  threat, 
which  can  be  tredlbly  postiilated  for  the 
relatively  near  future. 

The  size  of  U.S.  Reserve  Forces  sta- 
tioned in  the  continental  United 
States — Conus  —has  heretofore  been 
based  on  a  tireat  scenario  which  in- 
volved a  nee<)  to  meet  three  military 
involvements  ;  at  once ;  namely,  two 
large-scale  wats  in  Europe  and  South  or 
East  Asia,  plus  a  small  war  somewhere 
else  in  the  world. 

Assxmilng  tiese  requirements  to  be 
imposed  simul  ;aneously  upon  an  other- 
wise "normal"  world  situation — that  Is. 
current  NATO  force  structure  in  Europe, 
and  a  pre-Vietham  distribution  of  forces 
In  Asia — this  ^enarlo  defines  a  certain 
airlift  capability  required  for  a  specified 
force  buildup  at  each  of  the  critical 
theaters,  and  within  a  specified  period. 
The  period  specified  in  the  currently  ac- 
cepted scenario  is  long  enough  to  per- 
mit deployment  of  significant  forces  by 
sealift:  but  iri  the  case  of  the  Middle 
East  crisis  postulated  in  the  revised  sce- 
nario herewith  joutlined,  response  by  sea- 
lift  would  be  too  slow  to  play  any  decisive 
role  in  crisis  resolution.  Even  in  the  case 
of  an  Asian  crisis,  a  threat  cannot  be 
"nipped  in  the:  bud"  by  other  than  air- 
lifted forces. 

Such  a  scenacrio  has  been  criticized  as 
arbitrary  and  dverly  pessimistic  in  terms 


of  requiring  these  three  simultaneous 
deployments;  and  a  more  modest  as- 
sumption of  only  two  simultaneous  crises 
would  require  a  proportionately  more 
modest  airlift  capability. 

I  also  criticize  this  assumed  scenario, 
but  on  two  different  grounds;  namely. 
It  is  naive  to  assume  as  "normal"  a  con- 
tinued U.S.  military  presence  abroad 
which  is  excessive  and  could  not  be 
maintained  even  when  welcomed  in  the 
host  country;  and.  it  is  unrealistic  to 
assume  a  major  crisis  in  Europe  as  more 
probable  than  one  In  the  Middle  East. 

It  was  Ambassador  Relschauer,  a 
former  Ambassador  to  Japan,  who 
stated : 

When  we  look  across  the  Atlantic,  we  may 
find  elements  oi  uncertainty  and  change  In 
our  foreign  policies,  but  when  we  look  acroes 
the  Pacific,  everything  seems  In  doubt.  The 
outcome  of  the  Vietnam  war  Is  still  un- 
known; the  reaction  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  this  outcome  Is  even  less  clear  .  .  . 
Our  chief  alliance — with  Japan — seems  more 
threatened  than  our  European  ties:  and  the 
future  of  the  850  million  people  In  the  In- 
dian subcontinent  and  the  other  noncom- 
munlst  lands  of  South  and  East  Asia  is 
quite  Incalculable. 

Worst  of  all,  we  are  not  agreed  on  the 
underlying  concepts  for  our  trans-Paclflc 
policies.  While  the  conceptual  basis  for  our 
trans-Atlantic  relations  need  some  refining, 
our  whole  approach  In  Asia  must  be  re- 
thought and  reconstructed  almost  de  novo. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  eventual  military 
withdrawal  of  the  United  States  will  be 
accomplished  in  such  a  way  so  as  to 
leave  Americans  still  broadly  concerned 
in  the  future  of  Asia,  and  also  with 
Asians  still  looking  to  the  United  States 
for  a  continuing,  if  less  conspicuous,  and 
primarily  economic,  role  in  their  part  of 
the  world. 

Of  all  Asian  relations,  the  most  im- 
portant to  the  United  States  are  those 
with  Japan,  leading  ally  in  Asia,  second 
largest  trading  partner,  the  tliird  most 
productive  economy  in  the  world  and  the 
world's  fastest-growing  major  country. 

Because  of  domestic  political  circum- 
stances aiising  from  her  traumatic  ex- 
perience in  World  War  II,  Japan's  pres- 
ent military  posture  is  strictly  defensive, 
but  her  military  potential  is  that  of  a 
major  world  power;  and  although  this 
great  country  is  still  sensitive  to  memo- 
ries of  the  past,  the  Japanese  now  show 
signs  of  becoming  a  major  source  of  eco- 
nomic and  technological  aid  to  that 
whole  region,  as  manifested  by  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Coun- 
cU— ASPAC. 

The  maintenance  of  close  and  friendly 
relations  with  Japan  is  thus  an  impor- 
tant U.S.  interest.  This  country  is  com- 
mitted to  defend  Japan  against  all 
threats;  and  as  a  result  Japan  has  been 
abli?  to  exploit  that  shield  by  devoting 
very  little  of  her  own  GNP — less  than  1 
percent — to  defense,  concentrating  in- 
stead on  developing  a  burgeoning  econ- 
omy. 

While  imderstandably  loath  to  give  up 
this  advantageous  position,  rich  Japan 
must  now  think  more  of  her  own  defense 
and  eventually  accept  her  responsibilities 
as  a  great  power. 

As  the  yoimger  generation  achieves 
power  in  the  late  1970's,  "Japan  will  look 
upon  the  international  scene  with  a  sense 


of  balance,  will  establish  positive  diplo- 
matic and  security  policies  based  on  true 
national  Interest,  and  will  take  independ- 
ent action  to  achieve  national  goals. " 

In  the  meantime,  however,  short-run 
ixjlitical  considerations  demand  atten- 
tion. The  continued  presence  of  US. 
military  installations  in  Japan  is  well 
known  to  be  a  constant  source  of 
initation  to  leftist  and  consei-vative  Jap- 
anese alike.  That  irritation  has  been 
adroitly  exploited.  These  bases  are  tlie 
chief  targets  of  a  wave  of  demonstra- 
tions which  during  the  past  year  have 
mounted  greatly  in  size  and  violence  and 
serve  to  focus  protest  against  the  Japan- 
U.S.  Mutual  Security  Treaty  which  comes 
up  for  review  in  1970.  and  also  against 
the  continued  U.S.  occupation  of  Oki- 
nawa. 

These  "minority  protests"  are  getting 
through  to  the  Japanese  public.  Recent 
opinion  polls  show  that  45  percent  of  the 
populace — 45  million  people — believe  U.S. 
bases  are  harmful  to  their  country, 
whereas  only  18  percent  approve. 

In  the  process  of  reevaluating  this  Mu- 
tual Security  Treaty,  the  military  value 
of  these  bases  should  be  reassessed  in 
the  light  of  the  political  Uablllty  they  al- 
so constitute. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Polaris  fleet 
ballistic  missile  major  current  strategic 
deterrent,  there  would  seem  to  be  little 
need  for  the  United  States  to  retain  Oki- 
nawa as  a  base  for  B-52  operations; 
and  furthermore,  today  Japanese  air 
bases  are  not  available  to  the  United 
States  without  "prior  consultation." 

If  Okinawa  operations  are  discontin- 
ued, Japanese  bases  would  be  much 
further  reduced  in  value  to  the  United 
States;  in  fact,  our  best  Interests  might 
be  served  by  turning  said  bases  over  to 
Japan  as  part  of  a  revised  treaty  agree- 
ment whereby  Japan  would  build  up  her 
own  conventional  defense  forces  as  a 
prelude  to  eventually  joining  the  "Pacific 
Community"  of  powers  interested  in  pre- 
serving regional  stability. 

The  stake  of  Japan  in  such  stability 
is  truly  tremendous.  That  coimtry  is  the 
world's  largest  Importer  of  oil,  90  percent 
of  which  comes  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
through  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Straits 
of  Malacca,  and  the  South  China  Sea. 
In  the  most  literal  sense,  Japan's  boom- 
ing economy  depends,  for  its  very  surviv- 
al, on  daily  traffic  through  the  strait^s  of 
400,000  tons  of  Imported  oil,  iron  ore. 
and  cotAng  coal.  This  lifeline  is  vital.  It 
must  be  defended  against  any  threat  to 
the  Malay  peninsula. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  factors — pub- 
lic opinion  in  relationship  to  strategic/ 
economic  self-interest — it  is  clear  that 
the  trend  of  Japanese  policy  regarding 
the  United  States  must  be  toward  a  re- 
duction of  U.S.  military  presence  in  that 
coimtry  to  an  inconspicuous  level.  This 
trend  should,  and  I  believe  would,  be 
coupled  with  a  U.S.  agreement  to  rapidly 
exert  its  "remote  presence"  in  Asia. 
should  the  security  of  Japan's  territorj' 
be  threatened. 

A  reduced  U.S.  military  presence  in 
Asia  would  also  affect  Australia;  there- 
fore, it  is  clear  that  coimtry  would  hope 
to  keep  the  United  States  engaged  in 
Asia,  especially  Southeast  Asia,  at  all 
cost. 
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After  reviewing  its  defense  policy  upon 
Britain's  announcement  of  ultimate 
withdrawal  from  Asia,  Australia  elected 
to  maintain  her  posture  of  "forward  de- 
fense" by  continuing,  with  New  Zealand, 
to  station  forces  in  Malaysia  and  Singa- 
pore. 

While  generally  laudable  as  an  expres- 
sion of  a  determination  to  live  as  part  of 
an  Asian  community,  and  not  withdraw 
to  a  "Portress  Australia,"  it  would  ap- 
pear that  a  backup  defense  posture  of 
"remote  presence"  based  on  rapid  heavy 
airlift  would  lend  substantial  added 
force  to  the  "forward  defense"  of  its 
ANZUS  allies  as  well. 

In  Europe  the  general  situation  is 
more  stable,  although  many  problems  do 
persist,  with  the  most  basic  one  continu- 
ing to  be  a  divided  Germany,  neither 
country  recognizing  the  right  of  the 
other  to  exist. 

The  question  from  our  standpoint  with 
respect  to  this  longstanding  problem 
now  would  appear  to  be:  How  many 
American  trooE>s  are  "enough"  so  as  to 
maintain  the  credibility  of  the  commit- 
ment? 

Comparing  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
forces.  Dr.  Carl  Kaysen  has  argued  that 
the  pre.sent  U.S.  force  level  is  more  than 
adequate.  I  agree;  and.  in  any  case,  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  economic  and  political 
position  of  the  United  States  now  make 
some  force  reductions  inevitable. 

Fortunately,  the  "remote  presence" 
which  is  now  made  possible  by  rapid 
heavy  airlift  can  permit  a  sizable  force 
drawdown  in  Europe  with  no  loss  in 
NATO  response  credibility. 

The  economic  appeal  of  such  a  force 
drawback  is  welcomed  by  strategists  and 
politicians  alike;  but  in  order  to  reduce 
the  requirement  for  that  heavy  airlift 
which  could  rapidly  redeploy  the  troops 
and  equipment  needed  overseas  in  a 
crisis,  some  analysts  have  suggested  a 
scheme  by  which  only  the  troops  would 
be  repatriated  to  the  United  States,  with 
the  equipment  "pre-posltioned" — that  is, 
stored  in  Germany — for  use  by  those 
troops  which  could  then  be  fiown  from 
this  country  in  conventional  "people 
carrying"  transports. 

Even  if  one  assumes,  however,  that 
concentration  of  such  pre-posltioned 
equipment  could  in  fact  be  adequately 
maintained,  guarded  against  sabotage, 
and  defended  against  attack — highly 
doubtful — this  so-called  "pre-posltion- 
ing"  .<;cheme  has  two  flaws,  one  minor 
and  one  major. 

The  minor  flaw  is  economic.  In  order 
to  keep  the  repatriated  divisions  in 
question  in  a  state  of  combat  readiness,  a 
duplicate  set  of  heavy  equipment  would 
be  required  over  here,  at  heavy  cost. 

The  major  flaw  is  both  political  and 
strategic;  namely,  the  possibility  to  the 
point  of  probability  that  any  new  crises 
would  occur  in  the  Eastern  Mediterra- 
nean or  Middle  East  rather  than  in  West- 
ern Europe,  in  which  case  combat 
equipment  pre-positloned  in  Germany 
would  be  useless. 

What  would  be  needed  would  be  in- 
stant application  of  the  "remote  pres- 
ence" concept,  by  means  of  massive  air- 
lift from  this  country.  Should  the  crisis 
blossom  into  a  "blitzkrieg"  tjTJe  engage- 
ment, the  pace  of  the  action  would  in  all 


probability  be  such  that  only  the  first 
round  of  sorties  would  arrive  in  time  to 
be  decisive. 

To  those  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the 
cold  war  is  in  its  entirety  a  thing  of  the 
past,  may  we  point  out  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  whatever  it  may  be  doing  else- 
where, is  not  practicing  any  detente  with 
the  United  States  when  it  comes  to  rapid- 
ly moving  events  In  the  Middle  East. 

We  talk  of  a  reglor  which  the  West 
calls  the  "Middle  East,"  but  which,  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  is  the  "Near  South";  and 
which,  as  the  records  of  history  point 
out.  they  have  long  coveted. 

In  the  secret  protocol  to  the  draft  1940 
four  power  pact,  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
clared that  its  "territorial  aspirations 
center  south  of  the  national  territory  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  direction  of  the 
Indian  Ocean." 

Russia  has  already  achieved  that  long- 
frustrated  czarlst  ambition  by  means  of 
the  expansion  of  its  naval  power  through- 
out the  Mediterranean;  and  only  the  lo- 
gistics problems  posed  by  the  present 
closure  of  the  Suez  Canal  would  appear 
to  be  preventing  further  buildup  of  Soviet 
fleets  in  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

We  know  of  the  naval  presence  by 
which  the  Soviets  have  called  into  ques- 
tion NATO  capacity  to  assist  Yugoslavia 
from  the  sea  in  the  event  of  a  Soviet  at- 
tack by  land. 

The  Soviets  have  thus  successfully 
begun  the  dispute  of  Western  control  of 
a  major  maritime  passage  and  its  con- 
tinental surrounds;  and  if  British  with- 
drawal is  completed  as  announced,  they 
stand  to  achieve  an  even  greater  goal: 
namely.  Russian  hegemony  east  of  Suez. 
Oi  the  potential  dangers  posed  by  Brit- 
ain's withdrawal  from  the  gulf  states, 
the  most  obvious  is  possible  interruption 
of  the  oil  supply  so  vital  to  U.S.  allies — 50 
percent  of  Western  Europe's  imports,  90 
percent  of  Japan's,  65  percent  of  that  for 
Australia;  and  recent  events  In  Nigeria 
have  shown  that  oil  supplies  may  be  cut 
off,  not  because  some  internal  or  external 
enemy  wishes  to  do  so,  but  because  with- 
out a  minimum  of  order,  the  oil  industry 
carmot  function. 

The  same  situation  could  arise  among 
one  or  more  of  the  Persian  Gulf  states. 
In  addition  to  possible  internal  dis- 
turbances, conflicts  between  the  States 
themselves  could  arise  from  conflicting 
territorial  claims.  But  a  few  examples: 
Iran's  claim  to  Bahrain,  Iraq's  claim  to 
Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia's  claim  to  part  of 
Muscat,  Oman  and  Abu  Dhabi;  and  of 
course  we  all  know  the  problem  Incident 
to  Israel. 

Over  the  years  these  differences  and 
disputes  have  not  been  pursued  primarily 
because  the  parties  concerned  recog- 
nized that,  while  the  British  were  pres- 
ent, temporary  silence  over  a  claim  did 
not  imply  its  forfeiture.  The  removal  of 
British  presence,  however,  could  lead  to 
a  renewal  of  old  disputes,  and  then  tur- 
moil into  which  the  Soviets  would  be 
only  too  pleased  to  step  at  request.  The 
consequences  In  Yemen  of  the  1967  Brit- 
ish withdrawal  from  Aden  suggest  fur- 
ther future  possibilities  in  the  gulf. 

Aside  from  threatening  these  strategic 
oil  resources,  a  strong  Oovlet  presence  in 
the  Middle  East  could  have  other  serious 


political  consequences  and  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  Soviets  no  longer  hold  to 
their  policy  of  not  s<'ttlng  up  military 
bases  on  foreign  soil  outside  of  Eastern 
Europe.  They  havf  es'-ablished  a  base  at 
Alexandria  from  which  even  Egyptians 
are  excluded;  and  they  have  rights  to  a 
base  in  Yemen.  An  additional  p>osslbility 
might  be  the  development  of  the  former 
British  base  at  Aden.  This  could  well  in- 
hibit the  development  of  Elath  by  Israel, 
their  only  source  of  getting  to  the  sea 
and  to  the  south. 

In  summary,  the  Middle  East  situation 
presents  multiple  opportunities  for  con- 
fiict  and  as  such  constitutes  a  major  po- 
tential threat  to  world  peace.  The  Per- 
sian Gulf  situation  In  particular  does  not 
admit  improvement  by  readjustments  of 
military  posture.  In  contrast  to  the  Ma- 
laysia-Singapore situation,  in  which  the 
option  of  maintaining  a  token  force 
backed  up  by  "remote  presence"  is  still 
open  to  Britain,  the  position  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  has  changed  radically. 

Assuming  a  disastrous  post-Vietnsun 
scenario  is  not  followed,  the  threat  of 
major  conflict  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America 
is  not  considered  great. 

Minor  conflicts  within  or  between  de- 
veloping countries  can  only  continue  to 
occur;  and  when  remote  from  the  tele- 
vision cameras,  internal  conflicts  will 
continue  to  be  largely  ignored,  as  cur- 
rently the  case  in  the  Sudan;  or  deplored 
in  the  United  Nations,  as  currently  in  the 
case  of  Nigeria.  International  disputes 
will  warrant  United  Nations  action,  how- 
ever, and,  if  considered  necessary,  in- 
tervention by  UJ^.  task  forces.  It  is  in 
the  support  of  such  action  by  the  United 
Nations  that  it  would  appear  a  special 
role  for  Canada  has  developed. 

The  original  membership  of  Canada  in 
NATO  was  the  natural  result  of  a  post- 
war camaraderie  within  the  Atlsuitic 
community.  It  has  been  said  that,  "al- 
though NATO's  purposes  are  essentially 
military,  and  in  this  respect  relatively 
unattractive  to  a  people  with  a  pacific 
tradition,  the  idea  of  defending  the  Euro- 
pean wellsprings  of  Canadians'  cultural 
heritage  has  been  viewed  sympatheti- 
cally, until  at  least  recent  years,  by  al- 
most everyone  in  Canada." 

While  a  willing  United  Nations  partici- 
pant, however,  Canada  has  been  less 
willing  than  has  the  United  States  to 
look  upon  her  involvement  in  European 
defense  as  crucially  significant.  In  addi- 
tion, in  the  mid-1960's,  the  immensely 
enhanced  U.S.  capacity  for  airlifting 
men  across  the  Atlantic  in  a  few  hours 
suggests  that,  in  fact,  continued  heavy 
physical  presence  might  no  longer  be 
critical  to  Europe's  defense:  and  of 
course  the  more  recent  development  of 
technology  for  airlifting  heavy  equip- 
ment as  well  as  men  has  reinforced  that 
determination. 

The  contribution  of  Canada  to  NATO 
has  thus  become  more  and  more  a  S3rm- 
bollc  gesture  of  solidarity  with  its  allies, 
no  longer  an  operation  which  could  be 
justified  in  military  terms.  But  Canada  is 
morally  bound  to  assist,  in  one  way  or 
another,  with  the  defense  of  the  Western 
World;  and  to  the  same  proportional 
extent  as  its  friends. 

Accordingly.  Canada  is  apparently 
thinking  more  in  terms  of  participation 
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in  military  ahd  other  functions  of  the 
third  world  riither  than  Involvement  in 
the  strategic  jarrangements  of  the  great 
powers. 

In  a  perceptive  article  this  year  en- 
titled, "A  New  Atlantic  Role  for  Canada. " 
Roy  Matthew  wrote: 

The  rational^  for  Canadian  concentration 
on  the  Third  T^orld  Is  as  follows;  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  United  States  Is  distrusted  In 
many  Asian,  African  and  Latin  American 
countries  slmplQr  because  it  Is  big  and  pow- 
erful. In  addition,  all  the  larger  European 
nations,  as  well  as  Japan,  are  suspect  be- 
cause of  the  Imperial  or  neo-lmperlal  be- 
havior In  the  papt. 

This  problem!  provides  an  opportunity  for 
a  few  countries!  that  are  not  powerful  or  ex- 
Imperlal,  but  Are  wealthy  enough  to  have 
some  resources  to  spare,  to  fulfill  an  especial- 
ly useful  function  in  the  underdeveloped  and 
uncommitted  riglons  of  the  world.  Canada, 
like  Switzerland,  the  Scandinavian  nations 
and  a  handful  \  of  others,  has  become  very 
active  In  this  ttT>e  of  endeavor.  There  have 
been  Canadian  i  contingents  in  virtually  all 
the  peacekeeping  forces  and  International 
supervisory  operations  since  the  War — Indo- 
china. Baleetlnei  Kashmir,  Yemen,  Gasa,  the 
Conga  JSyprus. 

It  Is  certainly  arguable  that  such  con- 
tributions may  have  done  more  for  the  peace 
and  stability  dt  the  world  over  the  past 
twenty  years  thjftn  have  the  Canacjlan  mili- 
tary activities  ^t  home  and  In  Europe.  By 
extension.  It  haq  been  suggested  that  Canada 
could  engage  ln|  more  such  operations  If  Its 
available  forces  were  committed  primarily. 
If  not  excluslvelr,  to  peacekeeping — first,  be- 
cause there  would  be  larger  numbers  of  men 
and  materiel  to  devote  to  that  purpose,  and 
second,  because  the  measure  of  nonallgn- 
ment  implied  wduld  presumably  make  Cana- 
dian servlcemenl  that  much  more  acceptable 
in  the  Third  Wotttd. 


In  effect,  it  would  appear  that  Canada 
has  become  am  armed  force  of  the  United 
Nations;  and  ii  equipped  with  adequate 
heavy  airlift  capability,  that  nation 
could  also  serve  as  a  remote  presence" 
for  the  UN. 

In  summary,  the  redefined  threat 
scenario  as  outlined  in  the  foregoing  sec- 
tion is  considerably  broader  in  scope  than 
the  one  it  attempts  to  improve.  It  in- 
volves the  possible  responses  to  a  differ- 
ent variety  of  potential  threats,  not  only 
by  the  United  States,  but  also  by  a  multi- 
laterEil  concert  of  friendly  forces. 

The  military  posture  of  the  United 
States  as  assiuhed  in  this  presentation 
was  that  of  "lojw  posture"  in  the  region 
of  the  threat,  backed  up  by  "remote  pres- 
ence" in  the  form  of  massive  heavy  air- 
lift capability.  iThe  posture  of  our  allies 
in  Asia  was  th»t  of  "forward  defense," 
but  also  backed  up  this  by  "remote 
presence." 

The  current  jestimate  of  U.S.  heavy 
airlift  requirement,  based  on  the  here- 
tofore accepted! "21/^  crisis"  threat  sce- 
nario— namely,  the  capacity  to  handle  at 
one  time  two  i  major  wars  and  one 
minor — is  six  sc(uadrons  composed  of  20 
heavy  logistics  transports  each.  The  re- 
vised and,  hopefully,  more  realistic  sce- 
nario involves  but  two  simultaneous  ma- 
jor crises;  this  in  the  hope  that  a  low- 
order  crisis  could  and  would  be  handled 
by  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  interest  of  realism  and  a  re- 
duction of  thia  unprecedentedly  high 
military  cost,  however,  this  modified 
threat  scenario  also  assumes  a  much  re- 


duced U.S.  military  presence  overseas; 
that  is,  the  "low  posture"  mentioned 
above.  That  in  turn  throws  a  far  greater 
burden  of  response  on  the  "remote  pres- 
ence." which  would  be  obtained  In  emer- 
gency from  the  continental  United 
States. 

Without  benefit  of  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  logistics  problems  involved,  it  is 
not  possible  to  make  an  exact  quantita- 
tive estimate  of  the. effect  of  this  revised 
threat  scenario  on  U.S.  heavy  airlift  re- 
quirements. 

It  would  appear  certain,  however,  that 
this  "remote  presence"  concept  is  the 
best  method  for  fulfilling  the  present  and 
future  international  obligations  of  the 
United  States.  Such  a  concept  is  much 
in  our  interest,  from  a  political  and 
military  as  well  as  an  economic  stand- 
point; and  it  could  be  the  one  way  to 
handle  our  security  and  well-being  with- 
out having  the  cost  of  our  defenses  cre- 
ating even  more  serious  problems  for  our 
already  endangered  economy. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  able, 
informative,  and  scholarly  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri; I  congratulate  him  on  encompass- 
ing in  one  brief  address  so  much  infor- 
mation as  to  the  situation  all  over  the 
world  and  the  probable  role  and  capacity 
of  the  various  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  Senator  not  only  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, but  he  has  visited  nearly  all  of 
the  leaders  and  foreign  chancellories  of 
the  world,  and  he  is  qualified  to  speak 
in  that  area. 

I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  his 
interest  in  the  matter  of  air  transport.  A 
number  of  years  ago  the  Senator  was 
greatly  concerned  about  the  ever  in- 
creasing tide  of  this  coimtry's  adverse 
balance  of  payments  that  threatened  not 
only  what  gold  reserve  we  have  but  the 
very  economy  of  the  United  States.  He 
discussed  it  several  times  with  me,  and 
he  kept  stressing  bringing  some  of  the 
troops  home  from  Europe,  and  Korea,  for 
that  matter.  He  finally  said  that  if  we 
had  an  adequate  airlift  capability,  we 
could  bring  troops  home.  Prom  that  day 
I  supported  him  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
in  trying  to  convince  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  we  should  increase  the  air- 
lift as  a  means  of  bringing  home  the 
troops  and  ending  the  great  drain  on 
dollars.  It  is  the  only  hope  we  have. 

I  want  to  say  here  and  now  that  peo- 
ple who  really  mean  it  when  they  say  we 
should  bring  these  troops  home,  had  bet- 
ter provide  for  the  airlift  because  you 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  bring  them 
home  until  you  have  some  means  to  send 
them  back.  I  would  be  willing  to  bring 
them  home  without  that  assurance,  but 
this  Nation  is  not. 

The  Senator  recsills  that  we  examined 
Secretary  McNamara  on  this  matter 
several  times  when  he  was  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Secretary 
McNamara  at  the  time  was  highly  fa- 
vorable to  the  idea  of  bringing  home  our 
troops,  I  think  the  insistence  of  the  Sen- 


ator and  some  of  those  who  supported 
him  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  cur- 
rent airlift  program. 

If  we  have  an  adequate  airlift  we  can 
diminish  the  loss  of  dollars  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  military  overseas  to  such  ex- 
tent that  the  country  will  be  able  to 
stand  it.  The  dependents  tire  a  source 
of  great  expenditures  in  Europe.  We  all 
know  that  all  the  privates  do  not  ha\e 
their  dependents  there,  but  all  of  the  up- 
per grades,  where  the  i>ay  is  more  sub- 
stantial, can  have  dependents  in  Europe 
and  it  causes  a  tremendous  expenditure 
of  American  dollars  there. 

We  can  be  just  as  effective  with  an 
adequate  airlift  in  meeting  our  commit- 
ments as  we  could  be  if  we  had  the  troops 
stationed,  or  part  of  them  stationed,  back 
on  the  Rhine  because  we  can  fiy  defenses 
from  this  coimtry  to  Europe  as  fast  as 
we  can  move  in  armored  carriers  from 
the  Rhine  to  Eastern  Europe. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  and  I  hope 
this  statement  is  taken  to  heart.  I  hope 
all  Senators  study  and  read  the  Sena- 
tor's statement  not  only  because  of  its 
effect  on  what  takes  place  today,  but  also 
on  the  future  of  the  coimtry. 

We  cannot  continue  to  bleed  this 
country  with  this  tremendous  number  of 
troops  stationed  all  over  the  world.  I 
think  we  will  have  to  reduce  them  sub- 
stantially, and  We  can,  and  any  weak- 
ness coming  from  that  can  be  remedied 
by  having  an  adequate  airlift  capability. 
The  Senator  is  an  expert  in  this  area. 
He  was  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  in  the  United  States,  and  he  has 
been  actively  interested  in  this  whole 
subject  over  a  period  of  more  years  than 
I  will  state  here  now. 

I  congratulate  him  on  the  tremendous 
contribution  he  has  made  to  bring  down 
the  overall  cost  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr,  President,  the 
distinguished  former  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  is  very 
kind.  Actually.  I  followed  his  leadership 
regarding  the  importance  of  airlift 
more  than  he  did  mine.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion, and  I  have  said  so  on  this  fioor 
many  times,  that  he  is  the  outstandint; 
authority  with  regard  to  military  mat- 
ters in  Congress  today. 

The  Senator  will  remember  when 
there  was  such  heavy  concentration  on 
the  strategic  air  force,  he  and  I  talked 
at  some  length  as  to  the  increasing  im- 
portance of  airlift  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  security  of  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  would  have  the 
C-130.  the  workhorse  in  Vietnam,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell): 
and  believe,  furthermore  if  we  did  not 
have  the  C-130,  we  would  not  have  the 
C-141. 

It  is  a  logical  develc^ment  therefore, 
to  go  to  the  C-5A  so  that  we  can  trans- 
port rapidly  not  only  men,  but  also  the 
required  support  equipment  if  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  the  United  States 
to  move  into  any  part  of  the  world  in  the 
Interest  of  national  security. 

For  years,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
the  question  of  whether  it  would  be  a 
"trip  wire"  or  a  "shield"  under  SHAPE  or 
NATO  in  Europe  became  strictly  theo- 
retical after  the  withdrawal  of  Prance 
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from  NATO.  The  idea  that  we  can  sup- 
port great  armies,  after  the  first  crunch, 
through  the  EIngllsh  Channel  in  this 
modem,  nuclear  space  age.  at  the  same 
time  a  possible  enemy  was  pouring  over 
the  "plains  of  Prussia"  in  historical 
fashion,  seems  nothing  short  of  ridicu- 
lous. 

I  believe  our  position  would  be  en- 
hanced if  a  large  number  of  our  troops 
in  Europe  were  brought  back  here,  anc 
that  these  troops  and  their  equipment 
be  flown  abroad  in  times  of  emergency. 

I  appreciate  the  reference  of  the  able 
chairman  to  our  balance  of  payments, 
and  the  fact  that  mllUons  of  Ameri- 
cans are  now  stationed  in  various  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world,  all  of  it  being 
paid  for  by  the  American  taxpayer. 

Having  studied  this  matter  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  I  can  say  with  complete 
sincerity  that  it  would  appear  the  best 
way  not  only  to  reduce  the  dollar  drain. 
but  also  to  reduce  overseas  commitments 
and  factors  which  could  lead  to  addi- 
tional commitments,  would  be  to  build  a 
modem  airlift  capability.  In  that  way. 
we  would  be  able  to  reduce  the  tremen- 
dous number  of  bases  which  we  have 
around  the  globe. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distlngruished  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
entire  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, as  well  as  to  the  remarks  made  by 
my  senior  colleague.  Mr.  Russell,  former 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  was  kind 
enough  to  send  me  an  advance  copy  of 
his  speech,  which  I  read  in  great  detail.  I 
think  he  has  made,  today,  one  of  the 
ablest  statements  I  have  ever  heard  since 
I  came  to  the  Senate  on  the  military 
security  of  this  country  and  what  our 
foreign  policy  should  be. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  thought  for  a 
long  number  of  years  that  our  Nation 
has  been  overcommitted  militarily,  and 
overoommitted  economically.  That  situa- 
tion has  come  home  to  roost  with  the  un- 
fortunate war  in  Southeast  Asia,  from 
which  we  have  been  unable  to  extricate 
ourselves.  We  have  seen  it  in  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem,  which  places 
the  integrity  of  the  dollar  in  jeopardy, 
with  a  great  drain  on  our  gold. 

The  Senator  knows,  as  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, the  United  States  has  thousands  of 
bases  scattered  all  over  the  world.  We 
have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops 
scattered  all  over  the  world.  Those  troops, 
in  my  judgment,  and  those  bases  in 
many  instances,  particularly  from  a  pub- 
lic relations  standpoint,  have  been 
counterproductive. 

When  foreign  troops  are  stationed  in 
a  .strange  land,  with  different  customs, 
different  religions,  different  habits,  and 
different  rates  of  pay.  they  are  bound  to 
create  a  discordant  note. 

We  hear  the  slogan,  almost  worldwide. 
"Yankee  go  home."  We  have  worn  out  our 
welcome. 


I  have  thought  for  a  long  period  of 
time  that  we  should  bring  home  at  least 
half  the  troops  we  have  stationed  In 
Europe. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  pointed  out  the 
correct  solution,  that  if  we  can  have  an 
air  capacity  with  the  mobility  to  trans- 
port thousands  of  troops  to  any  part  of 
the  world  within  a  matter  of  hours,  to- 
gether with  their  equipment,  it  will  give 
us  a  military  presence  which  will  be  just 
as  adequate  as  having  those  troops  sta- 
tioned there  all  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  lessons  of  history 
teach  us  that  any  military  power  which 
lacks  swift  mobility  with  men  and  weap- 
ons is  in  serious  danger  of  losing  battles, 
or  losing  wars.  All  of  human  history  has 
taught  us  that.  If  we  read  the  lessons 
of  the  great  military  leaders  of  the  past, 
we  find  that  one  thing  responsible  for 
their  success  was  their  swift  mobility  and 
their  ability  to  get  men  and  materiel  to 
the  scene  of  battle  on  a  moment's  notice. 

Again.  I  wish  to  compliment  my  dis- 
tinguished colles^ue  on  the  speech  he 
has  made,  I  hope  that  the  country,  the 
Senate,  and  Congress  as  a  whole,  will 
take  heed  of  the  wise  views  he  has  offered 
here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talhadge).  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  one  of  those  who 
follows  carefully  the  condition  of  our 
economy.  In  my  opinion,  his  remarks  are 
solid  from  the  standpoint  of  how  we  can 
extricate  ourselves  from  spending  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars  a  month 
abroad. 

I  would  hope  that  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  would  read  the  wise  observations 
just  made  by  the  Senator  frwn  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talhadge)  . 

In  this  connection,  the  able  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
assigned  to  me  a  subcommittee  to  ex- 
amine this  very  matter  of  commitments. 
Hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin  later  this 
month;  and  based  on  material  gathered 
by  this  subcommittee  staff  to  date.  I  be- 
lieve the  results  of  these  hearings  will 
support  the  remarks  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated  many 
times  in  recent  years,  this  Nation  is  over- 
committed.  The  sooner  we  do  something 
about  it.  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  se- 
curity and  well-being  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor;  but 
before  doing  so  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  able,  superb  job  being  done  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr,  Proxbore) 
with  resp>ect  to  investigating  a  particular 
contract.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
jobs  ever  done  in  the  Senate.  He  has 
pointed  out  that  there  has  been  delay 
and  waste;  and  as  a  result  of  his  work, 
I  believe  the  American  taxpayers  will  be 
saved  a  great  deal  of  money. 

I  would  sum  up  the  situation,  as  I  see 
it  this  afternoon,  that  it  may  very  pos- 
sibly be  a  poor  buy  but.  nevertheless, 
what  is  bought  is  imjxjtrant  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  for  a  very  able  suid  in- 
formative speech  on  the  airlift  needs  of 
this  country.  I  recall  that  it  was  at  least  8 


or  9  years  ago  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton) ,  first  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
advocated  a  much  stronger  airlift  pro- 
gram. We  are  well  underway  toward  hav- 
ing that  necessary  greater  airlift  ca- 
pability. I  think  this  is  to  the  credit  of 
those  two  Members  of  the  Senate,  and 
other  Members  of  the  Congress,  that  we 
have  reached  that  point  now.  Those  two 
Senators  are  due  much  greater  credit 
than  is  the  Pentagon  it4.elf .  The  Penta- 
gon has  never  been  a  great  advocate  of 
airlift  capability  until  the  last  few  years. 
It  was  due  to  the  two  Senators  to  whom 
I  have  referred,  to  a  large  extent,  that 
the  Pentagon  has  more  recently  advo- 
cated it.  The  two  Senators  were  far 
ahead  of  their  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  for  his  remarks. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  on  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  Through  his  faith- 
ful service  on  that  subcommittee  he 
knows  the  whole  story;  and  I  thank  him 
for  what  he  has  said  about  airlift. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  hear  the  Senator  deliver  his 
speech,  but  he  served  me  with  an  advance 
copy  of  it,  and  I  have  read  it.  I  think  it 
is  an  excellent  speech.  I  mean  that.  I 
think  it  is  the  first  intelhgible  explana- 
tion of  the  rapid  deployment  concept  and 
its  place  in  foreign  policy  that  I  have 
seen.  By  implicaticwi,  of  course,  it  pro- 
vides an  important  rationale  for  the 
C-5A.  The  significance  of  the  statement 
is  enhanced  by  Senator  Symington's 
former  position  in  the  Air  Force  and  by 
his  present  high  stature  in  the  Senate  as 
a  preeminent  authority  on  both  military 
and  foreign  policy. 

I  agree  with  the  basic  points  in  the 
Senator's  statement.  Certainly,  our  over- 
seas military  establishment  is  excessive. 
At  the  same  time,  mobility  of  both  tro(«JS 
and  equipment  is  a  desirable  objective. 
I  suppose  every  military  leader  seeks 
mobility  eis  well  as  strength.  The  question 
in  my  mind  is,  mobiUty  for  what?  What 
national  purpose  does  rapid  deployment 
serve? 

I  note  that  the  Senator  quoted  an  ex- 
pert's views  on  multilateralism.  I  will 
repeat  the  quotation  used  by  Senator 
Symington  : 

Surely  multilateralism  should  be  the  sine 
qua  non  of  future  American  Interventions: 
multinational  efforts  to  assist  developing  na- 
tions; multinational  efforts  to  cope  with  In- 
surgency and  multinational  attempts  to  re- 
solve open  hostilities. 

Now,  this  quotation,  which  I  have  taken 
from  the  Senator's  speech,  raises  a  vital 
point  about  the  future  of  our  defense  and 
foreign  policy,  and  it  also  raises  a  ques- 
tion about  the  intended  use  of  the  C-5A. 
I  can  well  understand  the  first  and  the 
last  purposes  of  multilateralism  cited  by 
the  expert.  Indeed,  the  United  Nations 
was  established  primarily  to  attain  those 
worthy  goals — rendering  assistance  to 
the  develcH)ing  natitHis  and  helping  to 
resolve  open  hostilities. 
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But  I  wonder  what  the  expert  means 
by  "multinational  efforts  to  cope  with 
insurgency."' 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  has  been 
one  of  the  piost  effective  critics  of  the 
American  irttervention  in  Vietnam.  That 
war  is  sometimes  described  as  a  product 
of  insurgency.  I  just  wonder  what  the 
implication^  are  of  a  foreign  policy  which 
employs  rapid  deployment  as  a  means  of 
mobility  and  which  enables  some  multi- 
lateral organization  "to  cope  with  insur- 
gency. "  What  do  we  mean  by  "insurgen- 
cy?" What  kind  of  insurgencies  will  the 
C-5A  allow  us  to  intervene  in?  I  wonder 
whether  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  car  I  enlighten  us  on  these  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  SYMENGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent my  position  on  this  particular  mat- 
ter. Inasmuch  as  there  is  a  lot  of  opinion 
in  the  Senate  that  we  should  not  have 
gone  into  Vifctnam  in  the  first  place,  not 
only  among  the  so-called  doves,  but  also 
among  the  sl)-called  hawks,  I  would  state 
thaf  t  was  ii  Vietnam  for  some  time  in 
1961  "with  G;n.  Maxwell  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Walt  Rostov  ;  and  believe  sincerely  that 
if  that  matier  had  been  handled  with 
dispatch  at  that  time,  by  bringing  in 
quickly  a  relatively  small  number  of 
troops — the  sriviso  being  that  we  should 
have  gone  im  at  all — it  would  have  had 
the  same  eff^t  as  when  President  Eisen- 
hower sent  ^oops  into  Lebanon.  If  it  is 
going  to  be  al  police  action,  then  it  should 
be  a  police  Action;  and  there  are  places 
in  the  worli  where,  in  the  interest  of 
our  securityj  I  think  it  could  be  wise  to 
send  a  few]  hundred  troops,  with  the 
necessary  edmpment.  Thus  the  idea  of 
the  C-5A  anfi  the  emphasis  on  airlift,  is 


the  idea  th 
Vietnams. 

Mr.  PRO 
ate  that  re: 
Are  you  goi 
tions  use  th 
use  the  C-5 
Nations? 

Mr.  SYMi: 
I  am  not  r 


we  would  have  no  more 


IIRE.  I  very  much  appreci- 

Hy,  but  it  raises  the  point: 

to  have  the  United  Na- 

C-5A,  or  will  this  Nation 

j  at  the  request  of  the  United 

It  is  the  first  question 

JGTON.  No,  if  I  may  reply, 
iferring  to  the  United  Na- 
tions; the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  re- 
ferring to  thie  United  Nations. 

Mr.  PRO±MIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  referred  to  multination  action. 
Mr.  SYMtNGTON.  There  are  still 
places  in  the  world  which  the  United 
States  may  liave  to  go  into  without  the 
approval  of  the  United  Nations,  espe- 
cially since  t  tie  United  Nations  today  is, 
to  a  large  estent,  run  by  the  less  devel- 
oped nations  not  by  countries  of  Europe. 
I  believe  p.  the  United  Nations  and 
hope  it  will  |some  day  become  what  we 
hoped  it  woiild  in  the  beginning;  but  I 
do  not  think  we  can  delegate  our  security 
to  the  United  Nations  especially  as  it  is 
constituted  today.  That  was  the  purpose 
of  that  statement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  that  is 
clarified.  The  Senator  referred  to  multi- 
national attepipts.  That  could  be  NATO 
or  the  Organjization  of  American  States. 
Is  that  whati  the  Senator  had  in  mind? 
Mr.  SYME&GTON.  Yes.  If  Great  Brit- 
ain got  into  ^rious  trouble,  I  believe  the 
United  States  would  want  to  consider 
rapid  reinforcement;  moreover,  if  Japan 
today,  based  on  our  treaty  obligations, 


was  seriously  threatened  by  her  close 
neighbors,  it  would  be  desirable  for  us  to 
be  able  to  check,  very  quickly,  a  situa- 
tion of  that  kind  with  a  dependable  air- 
lift. On  the  other  h(md,  I  do  not  think 
the  United  States  can  afford  to  go  into 
major  wars,  especially  major  luideclared 
wars — and  I  put  ib  that  way  because  I 
believe  the  Senate  should  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  another  Vietnam — 
and,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  its  econ- 
omy on  a  viable  basis. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  one  other 
point  to  make  with  regard  to  the  Sena- 
tor's speech.  In  developing  a  scenario  in 
which  this  country  would  demonstrate 
its  "remote  presence"  by  means  of  mas- 
sive airlift,  the  Senator  has  siwken  of 
the  possibility  of  a  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East,  in  which  case  pre-positioned  equip- 
ment in  Western  Europe  would  be  use- 
less. P^irthermore,  if  the  crisis  developed 
into  a  blitzkrieg-type  engagement,  in 
all  probability  "only  the  first  round  of 
sorties  would  arrive  in  time  to  be  deci- 
sive." What  the  Senator  seems  to  be 
saying  here — and  I  am  sure  he  will  cor- 
rect any  of  my  impressions  If  they  are 
erroneous — is  that  a  sizable  fieet  of  rapid 
deployment  aircraft — namely,  C-5A's — 
will  be  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
meet  its  commitments  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  size  of  the  fieet,  that  is,  the  num- 
ber of  C-5A's,  which  would  be  required 
is,  however,  not  specified.  Further  on 
in  the  speech  the  Senator  states  quite 
candidly : 

without  benefit  of  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  logistics  problems  Involved,  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  make  an  exact  quantitative  esti- 
mate of  the  effect  of  this  revised  threat 
scenario  on  tJnlted  States  heavy  airlift  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
bear  with  me.  I  will  explain  by  sajdng 
that,  as  the  Senator  knows,  there  have 
been  plans  for  two  additional  squadrons; 
bhat  is.  for  a  total  of  six  C-5A  squadrons. 
This  bill  does  not  have  any  money  in  it 
for  those  additional  squadrons;  there- 
fore, this  talk  today — which  was  pre- 
pared against  the  able  Senator's  amend- 
ment— does  not  get  into  the  two  addi- 
tional squadrons  which  have  been  under 
consideration  in  the  Pentagon. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  further,  with 
respect  to  his  mention  of  the  Middle 
East,  I  would  like  to  note  that  for  sev- 
eral years  I  have  been  chairman  of  the 
Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Fo'*- 
eign  Relations.  At  the  time  when  tnere 
was  some  disagreement  among  our  al- 
lies incident  to  the  situation  in  Egypt 
and  the  Middle  East  in  1956,  the  coun- 
tries of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Israel 
decided  they  would  attack  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  That  attack  was  only 
stopped  by  the  economic  threats,  pri- 
marily, as  well  as  the  political  threats, 
that  were  made  by  this  country  to  those 
three  countries  that  decided  to  attack 
Nasser. 

At  that  time,  or  shortly  thereafter,  the 
P^rst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  of  Great 
Britain  Viscount  Haisham  appeared  on  a 
telension  program  in  this  country,  and 
one  of  the  repoi-ters  asked  him:  "Aren't 
yc  u  regretful  about  the  length  of  time  it 


took  and  the  delays  that  were  incurred  in 
such  an  attack  on  Egypt?" 

Viscount  Haisham  replied,  in  effect, 
"No,  we  are  not  worried  about  it  at  all 
You  must  remember  that  Alexandria  is 
only  3  days  sailing  time  from  Malta." 

As  one  who  had  been  interested  in  air 
transportation,  I  thought  that  a  some- 
what anachronistic  remark  to  make  in 
the  air  age. 

Later  in  the  same  year  I  asked  the  field 
general  handling  the  Israeli  troops  about 
it. 

He  said,  "Because  of  the  delay  in- 
volved, our  schedule  for  getting  to  Cairo 
was  3  days,  whereas  the  schedule  for  the 
British  and  the  French  was  2  weeks." 

It  seemed  to  me,  at  that  time,  these 
incidents  showed  the  importance  of  fol- 
lowing the  policy  of  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  this  country  has  ever 
had.  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  who  said: 

I  git  thar  fustest  with  the  mostest  men. 

I  appreciate  this  dialog  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  about  the  C-5A,  be- 
cause I  know  he  is  not  against  the  C-5A 
as  such;  he  is  merely  questioning  the 
number  of  C-5A's  that  should  be  built. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  believe  the  C-5A 
is  an  acceptable  compromise  between  no 
action  and  a  great  land  or  sea  action,  as 
is  so  well  exemplified  today  in  the  tragedy 
of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  that, 
but  the  Senator  raises  the  question  that 
we  do  not  know  how  many  we  need.  He 
said  that  in  his  speech.  The  whole  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  determine 
the  number  needed.  We  should  get  addi- 
tional information,  so  that  the  Senate 
will  know  whether  four  squadrons  are 
needed  or  not.  As  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri knows,  studies  of  the  C-5A  made  in 
the  OfHce  of  Systems  Analy's  Indicated 
that  four  squadrons  were  not  needed, 
these  studies  were  rejected  by  the  Secre- 
tarj',  but  that  was  the  finding.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  just  said  we  do  not 
know  how  many  we  m-ed. 

Mr.  ST  MINGTON.  ^Hie  position  I  was 
trying  to  present  to  fhj  Senate,  md  es- 
pecially to  the  able  Senator  fro  ii  Wis- 
consin, after  studying  this  matter  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  is  that  I  am  not 
now  ready  to  say  we  need  six  squadrons, 
but  do  believe  four  squadrons  are  needed. 
That  is  why,  despite  my  respect  for  the 
Senator  'rom  Wisconsin  and  admiration 
for  tlie  work  he  has  done,  I  feel  that  I 
cannot  vote  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Why  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  feel  that  58  are  not 
enough  but  that  81  may  be  enough? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  This  would  be  a 
story  that  one  would  have  to  get  into 
r"' vision  by  division.  But  when  we  have  a 
situation,  as  in  Vietnam,  for  example, 
where  today  we  have  already  shipped 
more  in  tonnage  than  we  did  to  Europe 
during  World  War  n,  even  though  we 
have  about  one-eighth  the  number  of 
troops  in  Vietnam  that  we  had  in  Europe, 
I  think  it  shows  the  need  for  sizable 
shipments;  and  I  believe  the  quicker  we 
can  get  the  equipment  as  well  as  the 
troops  there,  the  quicker  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  put  down  a  situation  that  we  be- 
lieve is  in  our  interest  to  put  down,  in  a 
relatl  vely  quick  and  less  expensive  man- 
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ner  in  both  lives  and  treasure  thsm  if 
we  wait  too  long,  or  are  forced  to  incur 
the  automatic  delay  encountered  in  going 
by  sea. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Air  Force  report 
itself  says  that  they  need  only  40 — not 
even  58,  let  alone  81 — only  40  C-5A's  to 
provide  all  the  airlift  needed  for  the  out- 
size equipment.  Then,  when  they  go  be- 
yond 58  planes,  their  analysis  shows  that 
the  other  airlift  planes  are  more  cost 
effective. 

If  that  be  true,  why  should  we  not  have 
study  of  this  matter  made  available  to 
us,  so  that  we  may  have  all  the  data 
before  us  before  we  go  ahead  with  it? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  hope  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  receives  any 
and  all  information  that  he  asks  for. 
However,  I  respectfully  suggest  to  him 
that  sometimes  these  reports  are  ones 
that  have  been  made  when  someone  asks, 
as  any  good  executive  does,  "Give  me  the 
negative  side  of  the  picture."  On  that 
basis  they  are  not  conclusive,  and  at 
times  are  also  parochial. 

What  we  have  before  us  today,  as  I  see 
it,  is  a  compromise  typical  of  democratic 
functioning.  The  Air  Force  wants  six 
squadrons.  Some  people  feel  they  should 
only  have  three. 

I  have  studied  the  matter  to  the  best 
of  my  ability;  and,  based  on  my  back- 
groimd,  would  say,  "Let  us  compromise 
with  four,  and  study  it  from  there." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  particularly 
wish  to  get  into  a  prolonged  debate  of 
this  issue  with  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, but  I  understand  that  the  studies  to 
which  the  Senator  refers  start  with  the 
assumption  that  we  need  four  squadrons, 
and  raises  a  question  with  respect  to  the 
fifth  and  sixth  squadrons.  I  have  seen 
Secretary  Laird's  letter,  and  certainly 
that  is  what  it  said.  It  gave  the  reasons, 
the  nimfiber  of  divisions  and  troops,  and 
the  number  of  days  it  would  take  with 
the  four  squadrons,  as  compared  with 
six. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Sec- 
retary Laird  wrote  me  and  also  sent  two 
of  his  experts  over  to  my  office  to  brief 
me  on  the  studies,  and  what  one  of  the 
two  studies  showed  was  that  if  you  use 
the  planes  more  intensively,  if  you  fly 
the  planes  15  hours  a  day,  you  would 
only  need  three  squadrons.  That  finding 
he  later  rejected. 

The  second  study,  made  June  11, 
showed  that  if  you  have  the  other  means 
of  transportation  available,  and  pre-po- 
sltion  the  equipment,  and  so  forth,  you 
need  only  three  squadrons. 

These  assumptions  behind  both  these 
studies  were  rejected  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Systems  Analysis.  But  there  is  not  any 
question  that  the  study  showed  that 
three  squadrons  were  all  they  could  jus- 
tify. 

Mr.  RUSSEXL.  Based  on  the  assumo- 
tion  that  you  can  keep  three  squadrons 
of  planes  in  operation  on  a  24-hour  basis. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  A  15-hour  basis. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  With  three  cr?ws.  That 
Is  an  assumption  that  certainly  ought  to 


be  rejected,  because  no  plane  ever  made 
had  been  capable  of  such  service. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  was  based  on  an 
assimipUon  of  15  hours  per  day,  for  only 
a  10-day  period. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  These  reports  made 
by  civilian  "experts,"  are  sometimes  dis- 
turbing. The  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  had  the 
head  of  the  tactical  air  aspects  of  Sys- 
tems Analysis  tell  our  staff  that  it  was 
better  to  have  two  planes  of  inferior 
quality  than  one  plane  of  superior  per- 
formance. At  that  time,  I  began  to  ques- 
tion some  of  their  decisions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  All  I  say  is  that  we  ought 
to  have  the  information  before  we  make 
a  decision.  There  is  no  hurry.  We  will  not 
have  the  first  three  squadrons  imtil  June 
1971.  There  is  ample  time  before  they 
would  finish  a  fourth  squadron.  So  when 
we  authorize  it,  we  should  do  it  with  our 
eyes  open  and  know  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. There  has  never  been  a  better  job 
done  in  the  Senate  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  than  has  been  done  by  the  dis- 
closure of  some  of  the  information  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  understand  the  matter  of  15  hours. 
For  how  long  a  period  were  the  planes  to 
be  in  service  for  15  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  assumption  was 
made  that  they  could  be  in  service  for 
15  hours  a  day  for  a  10-day  period,  dur- 
ing which  time  it  could  be  feasible  to  use 
C-5A's  rather  than  other  transportation 
methods.  Once  we  get  a  little  over  10  days 
or  so,  we  can  ship  a  whale  of  a  lot  more 
economically  by  ship  than  by  airlift. 

The  airlift  is  practical  for  very  short 
E>eriods. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  meant 
for  a  period  of  10  days.  It  is  not  reason- 
able to  keep  modern  airplanes  in  use  for 
that  many  hours  a  day  for  a  long  period. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  debated  this 
matter  with  me.  And  he  knows  a  great 
deal  more  about  planes  than  I  do.  How- 
ever, he  argues  that  it  would  be  im- 
realistic  to  keep  planes  of  this  type  in  the 
air  for  15  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Even  for  10  days? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Even  for  10  days. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  allow  me  to  explain 
why,  a  fleet  does  not  sit  idly  by  waiting 
for  an  emergency.  It  would  be  in  con- 
stant daily  use  by  the  Military  Airlift 
Command.  So  if  we  apply  the  same  fig- 
ures to  the  squadron  as  they  do  in  nor- 
mal transportation,  about  80  or  82  per- 
cent would  be  kept  in  readiness. 

The  flgures  show  that  with  three 
squadrons,  48  aircraft,  we  would  have  to 
assume  that  10  out  of  the  three  squadrons 
would  not  be  in  use. 

If  we  assume  that  the  fieet  is  to  be 
used  only  in  times  of  great  emergency, 
we  could  keep  them  in  mothballs  and 


use  them  as  we  need  them.  However,  as 
I  tried  to  explain  the  other  day  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  it 
would  cost  more  money.  The  airplane 
itself,  as  a  single  unit,  can  conceivably 
do  it.  The  airlines  cannot  do  it.  And  the 
military  cannot  do  it  as  an  average.  We 
could  have  some  fly  for  20  hours  1  day. 
However,  the  next  day  they  might  not 
fly  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  yield  me  some  time? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  yield  next  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wanted  some 
time  to  finish  my  statement  pertaining 
to  the  pending  debate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  require? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Five  minutes  at 
the  most. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  very  interested  in  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  the  reply 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
I  have  some  figures  that  I  will  have 
printed  in  the  Record.  First,  however.  I 
will  use  a  few  of  the  figures  to  show  what 
we  are  up  against  in  the  airlift  problem. 

For  three  squadrons  of  C-5"s,  in  30 
days  38  aircraft  out  of  a  48-aircraft  unit 
can  carry  39,900  tons  of  outsized  cargo. 
It  would  take  50  days  to  carry  66,400 
tons  of  outsized  cargo. 

Regular-sized  equipment  can  be  car- 
ried in  the  normal  aircraft  carrier.  This 
is  outsized  stuff  that  cannot  fit  in  any- 
thing else. 

If  we  go  to  four  squadrons,  it  would 
take  35  days  to  carry  66,400  tons  of  out- 
sized  cargo.  That  is  quite  a  drop.  That  is 
15  days. 

If  we  go  to  five  squadrons  of  C-5's,  it 
would  require  27  days  to  carry  the  same 
amount  of  tonnage.  That  is  not  much  of 
a  drop.  It  is  about  8  days. 

If  we  go  to  six  squadroris  of  C-5's.  it 
would  require  22  days  to  carry  66,400 
tons  of  outsized  cargo  to  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  figures  I  have  used  plus 
some  others  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  figures 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Talking  Paper  on  0-5 

If  there  were  to  be  a  requirement  to  air- 
lift a  practical  combat  force  with  support 
elements  of  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  units 
to  Europe  In  30  days,  utilizing  programmed 
preposltloned  equipment  the  force  would  be 
represented  as  follows:  Troops,  300,000;  bulk 
cargo,  100.000  tons;  and  outsize  cargo,  65,000 
tons.' 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  30-day  period 
referred  to  above  is  for  completion  of  the 
entire  movement  of  troops  and  cargo.  A  key 
factor  In  this  deployment  that  we  have  not 
addressed  in  this  study  Is  the  critical  time 
phasing  of  deployment  of  the  units  during 
the  30-day  period.  It  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  portions  of  the  force  are  required 
almost  Immediately  and  that  the  30-day  pe- 
riod referred  to  Is  the  completion  date  for 


'  Outsize  Cargo  Is  Identified  as  that  cargo 
too  heavy  and/or  too  large  to  be  transported 
In  the  C-141  aircraft. 
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the  time  i^hase  deployment.  Likewise  It 
should  also  Ik  recognized  that  significant  por- 
tions of  thlA  force  may  not  be  ready  to  start 
movement  utitll  many  days  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  3(0-day  period. 

Productivity  factors  for  the  CRAP.  C-141 
and  C-5  aircraft  are  as  follows: 

CRAF:  Trpops,  166  per  a/c;  bulk  cargo, 
32  Tons  per  A/c. 

C-141 's:  Btilk  cargo,  20  Tons  plus  7  Troops 
(1  Ton)  per  a/c  for  a  total  of  21  Tons.' 

C-5's:  Trcops,  83  (12  Tons)  plus  bulk 
cargo,  13  Toaa  plus  outsize  cargo,  75  Tons' 
for  a  total  ol  100  Tons  per  C-5  sortie. 

Planning  factors  for  all  airlift  aircraft 
are  410  Kndt  blockspeed  and  a  utilization 
rate  of  10  hoLrs  p>er  day  per  aircraft.  A  mean 
distance  of  4.420  nm  (one  way)  from  mld- 
COtwa  onloid  to  offload  point  In  Europe  was 
used.  Using  these  factors  It  turns  out  that 
all  aircraft  jCRAP.  C-14rs,  and  C-5's)  can 
accomplish   14  round  trips  In  30  days. 

103  CRAF  fiircraft  carry  only  troops. 

93  CRAP  aircraft  carry  only  cargo. 

In  30  day*  103  CRAP  paeeenger  aircraft 
can  carry  1^  x  14  z  166  troopa  =  237,930 
troops.  I 

In  30  days  63  CRAP  cargo  aircraft  can  carry 
93  X  14  X  32  ^ns  =  41,664  Tons  of  Bulk  Cargo. 

Of  224  C-14rs  (14  Squadrons)  56  are  as- 
sunletT  to  be  reserved  for  other  contingencies; 
thus  168  are lavallable  for  the  deployment. 

In  30  daysl  168  C-141's  can  carry  168  x  14 
X  7  Troops  =:  16,464  Troopw. 

In  30  day4l68  C-141's  can  carry  168  x  14 
X  20  Tona  =  4T.040  Tons  of  Bulk  Cargo. 

Of  the  totil  C-5  aircraft,  ten  are  assximed 
to  be  reeervtd  for  other  contingencies  and 
have  been  withdrawn. 

TitaXB    SQUADRONS    C-S'S 

In  30  days  I  three  squadrons  of  C-5,  38  air- 
craft (48UE  ^alnus  10)  can  carry: 

38  X  14  X  175  Tons  =  39,900  Tons  Outslzed 
Cargo.  ] 

38  X  14  X  IB  Tons  =  6,916  Tons  Bulk  Cargo. 

38  X  14  X  ap  Troope  =  44,156  Troops. 

The  above  'shows  that  all  of  the  Outslzed 
Cargo  (66,4O0  Toms)  cannot  be  delivered  In 
the  30  days  specified.  In  fact,  with  only  three 
squadrons  of  C-5's  the  time  to  clo6e  the 
66.400  tons  would  be  approximately  50  days. 

rpXTR    SQUAOBONS    C-S'S 

In  30  days  tour  squadrons  of  C-5's  consist- 
ing of  54  aircraft  (64UE  minus  10)  can  carry: 

54  X  14  X  »5  Ton8=56,700  Tons  Outslzed 
Cargo.  I 

54  X  14  X  IS  =  9.826  Tons  Bulk  Cargo. 

54  X  14  X  83  tTroop8  =  62.748  Troops. 

With  four  kquadrons  of  C-5^  It  would  re- 
quire 35  dayi  to  close  66,400  Tons  of  Out- 
slzed  Cargo  io  Europe  from  mld-CONUS. 

rive    SQUADRONS   C-S'S 

In  30  days  {five  squadrons  of  C-5'8  consist- 
ing of  70  aircraft  (80tJE  minus  10)  can 
carry:  I 

70  X  14  X  T5  Tons=73.500  Tons  Outslzed 
Cargo.  J 

70  X  14  X  13  Tons  =  12,740  Tons  Bulk  Cargo. 

70  X  14  X  83  Troaps=81,340  Troops. 

With  five  biiuadrons  of  C-5's,  It  would  re- 
quire 27  day*  to  close  66,400  tons  of  Out- 
sized   Cargo  ^  Europe  from  mld-CONUS. 

SQUADRONS   C-5'S 

ix  squadrons  of  C-5s  conslst- 

rt  (96UE  minus  10)  can  carry: 

15  Tons=:  90,300  Tons  Outslzed 


In  30  days 
Ing  of  86  aire 
86  X  14  X 
Cargo. 

86  X  14  X  1 
86  X  14  X 
With  six  B' 
quire  22  days 
Cargo  to  Eu 


Tons  =  15,652  Tons  Bulk  Cargo. 

Troops  =99,932  Troops, 
uadrons  of  C-5's  it  would  re- 
to  close  66,400  tons  of  Outslzed 

>pe  from  mld-CONUS. 


'C-14rs  catry  only  7  troops  per  sortie  as 
this  is  all  th4t  is  required  to  close  the  total 
troop  requlreinent  within  the  time  specified. 

•It  is  estln^ted  that,  on  the  average,  75 
tons  of  Outsjzed  Cargo  is  carried  on  each 
C-5  sortie. 


BUMMAXT 

With  an  alrUft  fleet  of  196  CRAP  aircraft, 
234  C-141 's  and  three  squadrons  of  C-^'s,  the 
pacing  factor  in  closing  fighting  units  to 
Europe  Is  the  delivery  of  Outsiaed  Cargo  by 
the  C-5.  In  fact,  about  414  squadrons  of  C-S's 
are  required  to  deliver  the  Outslzed  Cargo 
In  the  same  time  period  required  to  deliver 
the  troops  and  Bulk  Cargo  being  carried  by 
the  entire  fieet.  Purther,  to  meet  the  require- 
ment for  closure  to  Europe  of  the  troopw  and 


equipment  In  30  days  would  require  some- 
where between  4  and  5  squadrons  of  C-5's. 
Note  this  is  In  the  context  of  the  requirement 
to  Europe  alone  and  does  not  include  a  con- 
sideration for  rapid  deployment  to  meet  any 
other  contingencies.  Consideration  of  other 
contingencies  would,  of  course,  require  more 
C-58.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  anal- 
ysis does  not  cover  continuing  logistics  to 
support  defense  forces  in  other  parts  of  tlie 
world  during  the  period  of  deployment. 


CAPABILITY  OF  THE  AIRLIFT  FLEET  TO  DELIVER  TROOPS/CARGO  TO  NATO  EUROPE  IN  30  DAYS' 


Number  of  C-5  squadrons 

0 

3               4               5 

6 

Troops  (number  ol  troops)  

254  394 

298,550      317,142      335,734 
95,620       98.532    '101,444 
39.900       56,700       73.500 

354  326 

Bulk  cargo  (number  of  tons) 

88,704 

104  3J6 

Outslzed  cargo  (number  of  tons) 

90  300 

>  Includes  19€  CRAF  aircraft,  168  C-Ul's  and  various  numbers  ol  C-5's.  Excludes  the  capability  of  56  C-Ul's  and  10  C-5's  with- 
held for  other  contingencies. 

'  Even  though  this  number  is  slightly  below  the  104,500  tons  of  bulk  cargo  required  to  be  delivered  in  30  days,  the  airlift  f1e«t 
with  5  squadrons  of  C-5's  can  accomplish  the  )ob  in  30  days.  With  75  tons  of  outsized  cargo  per  C-5  sortie  we  have  more  than  met 
the  requirement  for  delivery  at  th]  outsized  cargo  (73.500  tons  compared  to  a  requirement  of  66,400  tons).  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  adjusting  the  C-5's  load  to  carry  mora  bulk  and  less  outsized  cargo  than  cakmlated  in  these  computations. 

Note:  Assumed  airlift  requirements  are  as  fo  lows:  Troops,  297,000;  bulk  cargo,  104,500  tons;  outsize  cargo,  66,400  tons. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  because  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  queried  him  on  the  mat- 
ter. And  I  know  that  we  have  engaged 
in  debate  on  this  also. 

The  letter  written  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  by  Secretary  Laird,  in  re- 
ferring to  Dr.  Selin,  who  is  the  author 
of  the  paper,  said : 

After  a  critical  examination  of  this  Issue, 
he  (the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Systems  Analysis)  firmly  recommends  and 
supports  a  fourth  squadron. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  true 
that  the  November  findings  of  this  body 
did  not  so  find.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
findings  said  the  same  thing  in  June. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  in  the  latest  de- 
cision he  decided  to  go  along  with  every- 
one else. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  absolutely  right.  He  made  a 
decision,  which  might  very  well  be  wise, 
to  reject  the  conclusion  of  the  two  reports 
and  said  that  we  need  four  squadrons. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  want  to  make 
that  clear  and  have  the  Record  all 
straight. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
brief  quorum  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESrDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  reject  the  sunendment  offered  by  the 
senior    Senator    from    Wisconsin    (Mr. 


Proxmire).  There  is  a  valid  and  urgent 
military  requirement  for  the  C-5A  air- 
craft, and  while  the  increase  is  substan- 
tial from  the  original  estimated  cost  of 
the  program  is  regrettable,  it  does  not 
justify  the  termination  of  the  program 
or  a  break  in  production  as  proposed  in 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  attempt  to  de- 
fend the  contract  procedures  applied  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  in  the 
development  of  the  C-5A  and  other  mili- 
tary hardware.  Secretary  McNamara  un- 
doubtedly believed  that  the  contract 
procedures  which  he  instituted  at  that 
time  had  certain  advsintages.  I  cannot 
help  but  feel,  though,  that  in  the  case  of 
the  C-5A  and  other  contracts  it  proved 
to  be  an  unwise  procedure.  It  has  since 
been  abandoned  by  the  new  Secretary-  of 
Defense.  Melvin  Laird. 

Regardless  of  the  contract  procedures, 
every  Air  Force  officer  I  know  says  that 
this  is  a  superb  plane.  Purther,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, even  though  there  was  a  very  siz- 
able overrun,  there  is  no  question  about 
a  profit  made  by  Lockheed.  Rather,  the 
question  is  how  much  they  have  lost 
thus  far? 

A  General  Accounting  Office  investi- 
gation into  the  contractual  procedures 
in  use  during  the  McNamara  years,  as 
proposed  by  the  pending  amendment, 
may  be  advisable.  We  must  recognize 
that  this  would  be  a  long  tind  costly  pro- 
cedure and  would  mean  a  year  to  a  year 
and  a  half  delay  In  the  procurement  of 
additional  C-5A  aircraft,  and  certainly 
additional  costs  for  aircraft. 

The  central  issue  before  us  is  whether 
or  not  the  C-5A  is  a  good  airplane  and 
whether  or  not  we  need  it. 

In  the  late  1950's  it  became  apparent 
that  the  United  States  did  not  have  the 
manpower  resources  to  support  its  com- 
mitments throughout  the  world  without 
a  greatly  improved  airlift  capability.  Our 
1960  airlift  force  included  about  400  old 
C-124,  C-133,  C-118,  and  C-121  piston 
engine  aircraft.  The  introduction  of  com- 
mercial jet  aircraft  had  demonstrated 
that  these  aircraft  were  obsolete  both  In 
transportation  productivity  and  In  oper- 
ating costs. 


In  order  to  obtain  an  immediate  im- 
provement in  airlift  capability,  we  imder- 
took  a  program  that  called  for  20  squad- 
rons of  C-141  jet  transport  aircraft. 
While  the  C-141  was  a  modem  jet  air- 
craft, it  was  basically  a  commercial  air- 
craft modified  for  military  applications. 
It  had  no  cap>ability  for  the  movement  of 
large  size  Army  equipment.  With  the  re- 
tirement of  the  old  piston  engine  C-124's 
and  C-133's,  the  percentage  of  Army 
items  alrliftable  would  drc^  about  65 
percent. 

In  general,  the  Army  items  which 
could  be  carried  in  the  older  aircraft, 
but  which  could  not  be  carried  in  the 
C-141's,  were  the  vehicles  which  gave 
the  Army  units  their  required  mobility. 
The  requirement  for  the  air  delivery  of 
very  large  equipment  continued  to  grow 
during  the  early  1960's.  The  Army  items 
which  could  not  be  airlifted  include  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  Army's  big  guns 
and  tanks.  We  had  a  new  jet  transport 
aircraft  in  the  C-141,  but  we  still  had  a 
situation  In  whl<di  we  had  to  tailor  Army 
units  for  air  movement,  rather  than 
tailoring  these  imlts  for  their  intended 
missions. 

In  1964  a  Department  of  Defense  study 
of  our  airlift  capability  requirements 
reached  the  conclusion  that  we  must 
have  a  new  jet  transport  aircraft  with 
the  capability  to  airlift  very  large  Army 
equipment  such  as  guns  and  tanks.  This 
study  concluded  that  a  force  of  13  C-141 
squadrons  and  six  heavy  lift  (C-5 A) 
squadrons  would — 

First,  provide  an  improved  replace- 
ment for  the  C-124  and  C-133  outside 
capability  for  one-half  the  operating  cost 
per  ton-mile; 

Second,  provide  significant  reduc- 
tions in  reaction  time  for  forces  now 
planned  for  airlift,  or  by  applying  this 
time-savings  to  additional  tonnages,  a 
marked  increase  in  the  effectiveness  of 
those  forces; 

Third,  provide  a  capability  to  redeploy 
large  forces  rapidly  from  one  area  to  an- 
other, thereby  reducing  risks  to  the  gen- 
eral war  posture  in  committing  major 
forces  to  contingency  areas;  and 

Fourth,  be  capable  of  airlifting  up  to 
eight  Army  division  forces  during  the 
early  deployment  period,  resulting  in  a 
potential  for  ultimate  savings  in  casual- 
ties. doUar  costs,  and  time  required  to 
conduct  a  limited  war. 

Based  on  this  study.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara announced  a  decision  to  develop 
the  C-5A  aircraft,  and  shortly  thereafter 
he  announced  that  the  number  of  C-141 
squadrons  would  be  reduced  from  the 
previously  planned  20  to  13. 

Under  our  various  treaties,  this  coun- 
ti-y  has  military  commitments  to  a  num- 
ber of  nations — and  there  are  far  too 
many.  In  order  to  fulfill  these  commit- 
ments, if  called  upon  to  do  so,  we  must 
have  an  adequate  airlift  capability.  It 
is  the  C-5A  aircraft  that  will  give  us  this 
capability. 

For  example.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
strong  advocate  of  sharply  reducing  the 
size  of  our  Army  in  Europe.  With  the 
capability  we  will  have  through  the  C-5A. 
we  could  easily  withdraw  two  or  three 
divisions  from  Germany.  The  C-5A  air- 
craft, which  has  been  requested  by  the 


Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  would  make  this  possible. 

Earlier  I  referred  to  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  C-5  A  program.  As  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  knows,  cost  in- 
creases, or  cost  overriins,  are  not  limited 
to  aircraft,  they  are  not  limited  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  they  are  not 
limited  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  matter  of  increases  in  the  cost  of 
weapons  systems  has  been  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  me  for  a  number  of 
years  in  my  capacity  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. After  giving  this  matter 
considerable  study,  I  have  concluded  that 
most  increases  can  be  attributed  to  one 
of  three  major  causes: 

First.  Including  improved  capability  in 
systems  after  they  have  been  approved 
for  procurement,  which  gives  us  a  better 
weapons  system  and  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  cost  increase  in  the  usual 
sense. 

Second.  The  result  of  the  effect  of  in- 
flation on  the  value  of  the  money  provid- 
ed for  the  procurement  of  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

Third.  Frequent  changes  in  production 
schedules. 

At  this  time  it  does  not  look  as  though 
there  will  be  any  further  substantial  in- 
creases in  the  C-5  A  resulting  from  pro- 
viding improved  capability. 

Mr.  President,  up  to  this  time  there 
has  been  no  major  change  in  the  produc- 
tion schedule  of  this  aircraft,  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  take 
any  action  which  will  cause  any  inter- 
ruption in  its  production. 

On  July  29,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  appeared  before  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Subcommittee,  at 
which  time  he  discussed  this  problem 
of  cost  increases.  He  said,  in  part: 

While  we  have  no  precise  estimate  of  the 
dollar  effects  on  schedule  changes,  we  think 
that  it  has  cost  us  on  the  order  of  ten  cents 
cut  of  every  aircraft  procurement  dollar 
since  the  period  of  1965-66  .  .  . 

The  Proxmire  amendment  would  cause 
a  break  in  the  production  of  the  C-5A 
airoraft  which  could  lead  to  tremendous 
further  increases  in  its  cost.  We  need  this 
aircraft,  and  we  need  to  obtain  it  for 
the  least  possible  cost.  It  is  for  these 
reasons,  Mr.  President,  that  I  urge  the 
rejection  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi for  yielding  to  me  these  few  mo- 
ments to  state  my  position  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  followed  the 
debate  over  the  military  authorization 
bill  with  great  concern.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  debate  I  spoke  out  against 
and  voted  against  deployment  of  the 
Safeguard  antiballlstic  missile.  I  did  so 
because  I  doubted  its  contribution  to  our 
national  defense,  because  I  had  deep 
reservations  about  its  impact  on  our 
efforts  to  slow  the  arms  race  and  because 
I  believed  it  represented  a  major  and 
unnecessary  drain  on  our  resources. 


I  have  exemiined  and  am  examining 
the  other  controversial  items  in  the  au- 
thorization bill  using  the  same  criteria  I 
applied  to  ABM.  It  would  be  tempting  to 
vote  for  every  amendment  to  the  author- 
ization as  a  symbolic  gesture  toward  a 
reordering  of  our  national  priorities — a 
reordering  I  consider  to  be  of  utmost 
importance. 

But  symbolism  can  be  an  uncertain 
guide,  particularly  when  the  symbols  are 
not  at  the  heart  of  the  issue.  The  amend- 
ments pending  before  us  represent  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money,  but  taken  Indi- 
vidually or  collectively  tiiey  do  not  get  at 
the  central  issue  on  national  defense 
policy:  that  is,  our  national  strategic 
commitments.  For  these  reasons,  I  have 
concluded  that  each  of  the  amendments 
must  be  judged  individually  on  Its  merits, 
and  that  the  weapons  systems  to  which 
the  amendments  are  addressed  must  be 
judged  on  their  contributions  to  our  na- 
tional security  interests,  as  we  now  per- 
ceive them. 

My  present  inclination  is  to  vote  for 
the  amendments  dealing  with  the 
manned  bomber  and  the  nuclear  carrier 
where  I  consider  the  potential  costs  far 
in  excess  of  the  potential  benefits. 

On  the  surface,  the  C-5A  authorization 
for  a  fourth  squadron  is  a  likely  target. 
I  am  concerned  as  are  other  Senators, 
notably  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  with  the  increased  costs 
associated  with  the  plane,  the  criticism 
of  the  contract  between  the  Air  Force 
and  Lockheed,  and  the  disagreements 
over  the  meaning  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment cost-effectiveness  studies.  These 
argue  for  delay  and  study  before  going 
ahead  with  the  fourth  squadron. 

I  hesitate,  however,  to  vote  for  dis- 
rupting procurement  of  the  plane  In 
order  to  correct  contractual  and  cost 
problmis  unless  there  is  also  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  the  C-5A  is  not  needed, 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  potential 
changes  in  our  strategic  policies,  and 
that  it  represents  a  major  portion  of  our 
defense  budget.  On  balance,  I  think  the 
debate  argues  for  procurement  of  the 
fourth  squadron,  with  maximum  protec- 
tion of  U.S.  interests  on  costs  and  re- 
negotiation of  the  basic  contracts.  I  do 
not  think  the  General  Accounting  Office 
is  the  appropriate  agency  to  advise  the 
Congress  on  the  contribution  of  the  plane 
to  our  national  deployment  capability. 

In  the  Anal  analysis,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  the  C-5  A,  with  all  its  con- 
tract and  cost  problems,  offers  an  effec- 
tive transportation  system  to  meet  pres- 
ent commitments  and  is  consistent  with 
proposals  the  majority  leader  and  others 
of  us  have  made  for  withdrawal  of  major 
U.S.  troop  concentrations  overseas.  That, 
I  submit,  suggests  that  the  C-5A  offers 
us  the  chance  to  actually  cut  our  Defense 
costs  in  that  60  percent  portion  of  our 
defense  budget  allocated  to  manpower. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  vote  against  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment. However,  I  wish  to  add  my  com- 
mendation to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  having  opened  up 
this  issue  and  having  presented  to  the 
Senate  a  case  which  has  made  it  very 
difficult  for  me  to  choose  between  voting 
yea  or  nay  on  the  amendment. 
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The  PRE$IDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senaior  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEKNIS.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  uie  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSfLIE.  I  think  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  f  roil  Wisconsin  will  lead  to  a  re- 
focussing  01  our  attention  on  military 
versus  dom^ic  priorities  and,  second,  I 
hope,  to  improvement  in  our  procure- 
ment policips  in  the  national  defense 
field. 

The  PR^BIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  thq  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ir.  Proxmire>  with  refer- 
C-5A.  We  should  recognize  at 
the  outset  toe  fact  that  this  amendment 
will  not  merely  defer  the  funding  of  the 
23  addltlonatt  aircraft  during  the  period 
of  the  3 -month  study  by  the  Comptroller 
General.  It  proposes  to  eliminate  pro- 
curement fluids   for   the   fourth   C-5A 

-  squadron  from  the  bill  entirely  and,  if 

-  adopted,  it  would  definitely  delay  the 
contract  fori  the  23  additional  aircraft 
by  1  full  year 

Since  we  are  operating  in  the  real 
world  of  hard  and  practical  facts,  and 
not  merely  ip  academics  and  theory,  we 

gnize    another    fact.    The 
squadron  which  would  be 

le  Proxmire  amendment  Is, 
despite  the  I  discussion  on  the  subject, 
firmly  recommended  and  supported  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  [Defense  for  Systems  Analy- 
sis, the  Joiiit  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Air 
Force,  and  \v  our  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  In  fact.  I  know  of  no  person  in 
an  ofQcial  aosition  of  responsibility  or 
authority  wi  ,h  respect  to  the  C-5A  who 
takes  a  con;rary  view.  Certainly,  this 
should  weigli  heavily  with  us. 

Let  me  alio  say  at  this  outset  that  I 
doubt  very  iiuch  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Ofi  ice  has  the  competence  to 
make  the  military  judgment  which  the 
Proxmire  anlendment  requires.  I  become 
very  much  co  ncerned  when  we  propose  to 
involve  the  General  Accounting  Office 
in  the  decisic  nmaking  process  in  matters 
of  military  requirements  and  systems 
evaluation.  ]  believe  that  decisions  on 
the  advisabi;  course  to  follow  in  the 
C-5A  matter  and  the  best  method  to 
satisfy  our  present  and  further  military 
airlift  requin  ments  transcend  the  ability 
of  the  Geneial  Accounting  OflBce,  con- 
ceding its  competence  in  its  own  legiti- 
mate and  as;igned  sphere  of  operation. 
Now.  let  m  ;  say  a  few  words  about  the 
C-5A  itself.  C  'ur  national  interest  clearly 
requires  that  we  have  the  capabihty  to 
support  the  rapid  deployment  of  U.S. 
forces.  The  C-5A  will  provide  a  fast  re- 
action capability  which  will  enable  us 
to  airlift  com  bat  or  support  units  world- 
wide under  seneral  and  limited  war  as 
well  as  peace  ;ime  conditions.  This  capa- 
bility for  rap  d  deployment  wUl  give  the 
Department  >f  Defense  an  added  flexi- 
bility in  planning  for  peacetime  deploy- 
ment and  ba-s  ing  it  has  never  had  before. 
It  may  very  *ell  permit  a  reduction  in 
the  U.S.  forc(!S  based  overseas  and  solve 
problems  ass)ciated  with  the  pre-posi- 
tioning  of  eqi  ipment. 


The  design  of  the  C-5A  was  optimized 
to  accomplish  the  rapid  deployment  of 
effective  forces.  This  huge  aircraft  will 
transport  almost  all  of  the  types  of 
combat  weapons  and  equipment  of  an 
Army  division  concurrently  with  the  per- 
sonnel associated  with  the  equipment. 
This  permits  unit  integrity  to  be  main- 
tained— an  important  tactical  consider- 
ation. 

No  other  aircraft  can  perform  this  mis- 
sion. The  C-141,  currently  our  largest 
operational  jet  transport,  has  established 
an  outstanding  operational  record. 
However,  it  cannot  carry  all  of  the  in- 
fantry division  and  armored  division 
vehicle  types.  Such  essential  items  as 
tanks,  bridge  launchers,  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers,  and  helicopters  can  be 
carried  only  in  the  C-5A. 

The  Congress  has  already  approved 
the  procurement  of  58  of  these  aircraft 
through  the  initial  production  run  A.  In 
January  1969,  the  Air  Force  exercised 
the  option  to  procure  not  to  exceed  57 
additional  aircraft  in  production  run  B, 
subject,  of  course,  to  congressional  ap- 
proval. The  fiscal  year  1970  request  is  for 
authorization  to  procme  the  first  23  air- 
craft in  production  run  B.  This  is  what  is 
involved  in  the  pending  amendment.  Un- 
der any  theory,  it  appears  to  me  the  23 
aircraft  in  the  fiscal  year  1970  request 
are  needed.  Certainly  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  oflScial  and  expert  judgment 
supports  this.  When  procured,  these  will 
take  us  only  to  four  squadrons,  81  air- 
craft, versus  the  six  squadrons,  120  air- 
craft, approved  as  a  minimum  require- 
ment by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
and  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices held  extensive  hearings  on  the  C-5A 
program  and,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, it  concluded  that  procurement  of 
the  23  additional  aircraft  in  the  authori- 
zation bill  is  justified.  At  the  same  time, 
the  committee  has  made  it  plain  that 
there  is  no  commitment  to  procure  any 
aircraft  over  and  above  the  23  in  this 
year's  bill.  The  fate  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  squadrons  will  be  decided  in  futiu-e 
years. 

As  we  all  know,  the  C-5A  program,  for 
a  number  of  reasons,  has  experienced 
significant  cost  increases.  Also,  it  is 
rather  clear  that  the  form  of  the  con- 
tract involved  is  deficient  in  a  number 
of  respects  and  has  posed  problems  both 
for  the  Government  and  for  the  con- 
tractors. Despite  these  facts,  however, 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  assured  us  that  we  will  get 
an  aircraft  with  fine  performance  char- 
acteristics and  that  the  C-5A,  when  de- 
livered, will  meet  most,  if  not  all.  the 
operational  requirements  which  have 
been  laid  down  for  it.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence at  this  time  of  any  significant  per- 
formance shortcomings.  In  addition,  the 
C-5A  operating  cost  per  ton-mile  will  be 
far  lower  than  any  other  airlift  aircraft. 
For  example,  the  operating  cost  per  ton- 
mile  will  be  2.9  cents  for  the  C-5A  ver- 
sus 5.3  cents  for  the  C-141.  Even  with  the 
cost  increases,  it  appears  that  the  C-5A 
will  be  more  cost  effective  than  any  avail- 
able aircraft. 

Since  the  C-5A  will  have  fine  per- 
formance characteristics   and   at  least 


four  squadrons  of  this  aircraft  are 
needed,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  most 
unwise  to  incur  the  added  expense  which 
would  necessarily  result  from  a  delay, 
deferral,  or  strechout  of  the  program! 
This  would  merely  increase  the  cost  over- 
rtm  and  make  the  cost  situation  worse 
than  it  already  is.  It  might  also  transfer 
more  of  the  cost  increase  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  impact  of  the  amendment  is  clear. 
The  Defense  Department  advises  that  if 
the  funding  is  deferred  to  fiscal  year 
1971,  the  Air  Force  will  have  to  negotiate 
a  new  contract  with  Lockheed  as  the  sole 
source  and  with  no  contractual  commit- 
ments or  price  options  available.  A  1- 
year  fimding  delay  and  a  renegotiation  of 
the  contract,  according  to  the  Air  Force. 
would  result  in  a  delay  of  about  18 
months  in  the  production  of  the  first 
run  B  aircraft.  It  is  estimated  that  a  de- 
lay would  increase  the  cost  of  rim  B  by 
$400  to  $550  million  over  the  present 
projection. 

Even  if  the  amendment  only  deferred 
the  procurement  of  the  fourth  squadron 
for  1  year,  the  financial  impact  on  the 
contractor  might  impair  seriously  his 
ability  to  produce  the  58  run  A  aircraft 
now  under  contract.  This  might  result  in 
default  on  the  entire  contract  since. 
without  funds  for  the  23  run  B  aircraft, 
the  available  money  will  be  exhausted 
well  before  January  1,  1970.  The  Air 
Force  advises  us  that  if  the  program  is 
killed  entirely  by  failing  to  fimd  the  23 
aircraft,  the  added  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  a  minimum  will  be  $102  mil- 
lion— $72  million  in  fiscal  year  1969  funds 
for  long-lead  items  and  $30.5  million  in 
termination  costs. 

Therefore,  unless  the  C-5A  program  is 
to  be  cut  off  definitely  and  finally  at  the 
58  aircraft  which  have  previously  been 
authorized,  I  can  see  little  possibility  of 
good  and  great  probability  of  harm  from 
the  adoption  of  the  pending  amendment. 
It  appears  to  be  self-defeating  and  coun- 
terproductive since,  at  best,  it  will  delay 
the  delivery  of  the  23  aircraft  involved 
and  drive  up  the  cost  overrun  even  above 
that  which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  criticized  so  strongly.  The  C-5A 
question  has  been  studied  exhaustively 
by  several  committees  on  both  sides  of 
the  Congress  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  further  study  is  necessary.  It  is  time 
for  it  to  be  voted  up  or  down. 

I  appreciate  the  sincerity  and  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
I  commend  him  on  the  fine  and  valuable 
work  he  has  done  on  this  program.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  agree  with  his  reasoning 
with  respect  to  this  amendment  and  I 
strongly  urge  that  it  be  defeated. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mis.sissippi  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time  re- 
mains to  those  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  SLxty 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time  re- 
mains to  the  proponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sixty- 
seven  minutes  remain  to  the  proponents. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
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Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  for  the  quorum  be 
divided  equally  between  the  two  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

WHO    CONTROLS    MILITARY    SPENDING? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  to 
appearances,  this  debate  on  military  pro- 
curement is  one  between  Senators  of 
\arying  persuasion.  In  fact  the  division 
of  forces  is  somewhat  different.  On  the 
one  side,  questioning  the  need  for  a 
fourth  squadron  of  the  incredibly  over- 
priced C-5A.  as  well  as  other  costly 
new  weapons  and  support  systems,  are  a 
group  of  Senators  aided  by  a  handful 
of  resourceful  and  dedicated  staff  as- 
sistants. On  the  other  side  is  a  coalition 
of  conscientious  Senators  supported  by 
the  enormous  resources  of  a  military  es- 
tablishment which  remains  in  a  state  of 
instant  alert  for  combat  duty  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

In  no  way  at  all  do  I  criticize  Senators 
for  accepting  information  and  advice 
from  the  executive.  I  have  welcomed 
them  myself  on  nimierous  occasions — 
though  none  of  these  has  been  recent. 
I  do,  however,  feel  a  good  deal  of  indig- 
nation over  the  amount  of  public  money 
and  manpower  expended  by  the  Penta- 
gon on  political  promotion  and  public 
relations. 

Last  fall,  for  example,  a  nationwide 
publicity  campaign  in  support  of  the 
ABM  was  planned  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  Prudently  canceled  by  the 
Nixon  administration  in  March  of  this 
year,  this  abortive  plan,  as  spelled  out 
in  a  memorandum  prepared  by  Lt.  Grcn. 
Aldred  D.  Starbird  and  approved  by  the 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  outlined  a  program 
of  Department  of  the  Army-sponsored 
speeches,  press  releases,  interviews,  and 
planted  magazine  articles  aimed  at  over- 
coming public  and  congressional  opposi- 
tion to  deployment  of  the  ABM. 

According  to  press  reports,  the  Penta- 
gon has  now  created  a  special  task  force, 
headed  by  a  Mr.  William  Baroody,  an 
assistant  to  Secretary  Laird,  for  pm- 
poses  of  assisting  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators who  are  prepared  to  resist  cuts  in 
the  military  budget.  Mr.  Baroody's  task 
force  is  reported  to  have  specific  respon- 
sibility for  providing  arguments  and  in- 
formation for  Senators  who  wish  to  try 
to  refute  criticisms  of  such  current  Pen- 
tagon requests  as  the  C-5A  transport, 
the  aircraft  carrier,  the  advanced  man- 
ned strategic  aircraft  bomber,  and  the 
F-15  fighter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
this  point  an  article  from  the  September 
5  Washington  Post,  entitled  "Pentagon 
Assists  Its  HiUAUies." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


Pentagon  Assists  Its  Hill  Allies 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nosalter  and  George 

C.Wilson) 

The  Pentagon  has  created  a  special  task 
force  headed  by  a  key  aide  of  Defense  Sec- 
retary Melvln  R.  Laird  to  assist  Sen.  John 
Biennis  (D-Mlss.)  and  other  Congressional 
allies  In  their  battle  against  military  budget 
cutters. 

The  lobbying  unit  Is  led  by  William  Ba- 
roody, special  assistant  to  Laird.  A  brief 
description  of  Its  work  and  other  Defense 
Department  plans  to  ward  off  spending  re- 
ductions Is  given  in  an  Aug.  26  Air  Force 
memorandum. 

The  paper  is  signed  by  Joseph  J.  P.  Clark, 
Air  Force  Deputy  Director  for  Legislation 
and  Investigation,  Legislative  Liaison. 

ACTIONS  UNDERWAY 

The  memo  begins  by  saying  that  "ceveral 
actions  are  under  way"  in  the  Pentagon  to 
meet  requests  from  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committees  "for  additional 
materials  to  be  utilized  during  floor  de- 
bates" on  the  bill  authorizing  procurement 
of  weapons  systems.  This  $20-bllllon  measure 
is  now  on  the  Senate  floor  under  the  steward- 
ship of  Stennls. 

The  Clark  memo,  directed  to  Air  Force 
Secretary  Robert  Seamans.  says  that  Ba- 
roody "heads  up  one  task  force  to  provide 
material  to  Chairman  Stennls  to  refute  state- 
ments and  arguments  being  made  by  vari- 
ous senators  In  their  efforts  to  reduce  or  elim- 
inate (Defense  Department)  programs. 
The  C-5,  AMSA,  and  P-15  Air  Force  pro- 
grams are  all  Involved  In  this  effort." 

The  C-5A  Is  the  controversial  cargo  plane. 
AMSA  Is  the  newly  proposed  manned  bom- 
ber and  the  F-15  Is  a  new  fighter. 

The  memo  continues: 

"In  addition,  we  have  been  asked  to  sub- 
mit a  polnt-by-polnt  analysis  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  Sen.  (William)  Proxmire  (D- 
Wls.)  m  support  of  his  amendment  to  ellml- 
Inate  money  In  (Fiscal  Year)  1970  for  the 
fourth  squadron  of  C-5  aircraft.  This  analy- 
sis win  serve  as  a  basis  for  response  by  Chair- 
man Stennls  or  other  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee members  during  the  floor  debate 
which  win  resume  next  week." 

Baroody  and  an  Air  Force  colonel  visited 
Proxmire  on  Wednesday  In  an  effort  to  ex- 
plain two  Pentagon  studies  suggesting  that 
more  C-SAs  would  waste  money. 

The  Clark  report  then  notes  that  T.  Ed- 
ward Braswell,  chief  of  staff  of  Stennls' 
Armed  Services  Committee,  has  asked  for  a 
■detailed  breakout"  of  the  finances  involved 
in  the  A-7D  program.  This  Is  an  attack  plane 
made  by  Llng-Temco-Vought  that  Is  costing 
more  than  expected. 

The  memo  reports  that  Lt.  Gen.  George  S. 
Boylan.  Jr..  Air  Force  deputy  chief  of  staff 
for  programs  and  resources.  Is  preparing 
this  material  and  it  "will  be  utilized  by  the 
Committee  in  determining  Its  future  course 
of  action  on  the  Issue." 

Clark  also  describes  requests  for  rebuttal 
material  from  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  A  staff  member.  Earl  Morgan, 
"has  asked  for  a  detailed  analysis  Eind  rebut- 
tal" to  several  documents.  Including  the  re- 
port on  military  spending  prepared  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law,  a 
bipartisan  group  led  by  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield 
(R-Ore. ),  and  the  "Pact  Book"  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Study  Group,  a  caucus  of  House 
liberals,  the  memo  says. 

Clark  concludes  that  this  rebuttal  material 
"Is  to  be  provided  to  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  for  use  during  floor  discus- 
sion of  the  procurement  bill  In  that  body." 

FUEL     FOR    REBELLION 

The  hard  evidence  of  such  a  close  link  be- 
tween Stennls  and  the  Pentagon,  which  his 
committee  is  supposed  to  ride  herd  on.  Is 
expected  to  freshen  the  Senate  rebellion  on 
military  Issues. 


Stennls,  recognlzmg  the  military  money 
bin  was  m  for  trouble  this  year,  tried  to  pre- 
empt the  opposition  by  making  cuts  In  the 
Armed  Service  Committee.  But  neither  this 
move  nor  the  recent  cuts  made  by  Laird 
knocked  out  the  Senators  trjrlng  to  revamp 
the  Pentagon  Fiscal  1971  budget. 

Often  durmg  the  military  debates  this 
year,  Stennls  has  been  taking  on  the  opposi- 
tion alone.  Seldom  has  the  ailing  Sen.  Rich- 
ard B.  Russell  (D-Ga),  former  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  taken 
the  floor  to  help. 

STENNIS'     WEAKNESS 

Also,  stennls  this  year  Is  without  the  serv- 
ices of  the  long  time  director  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  William  H.  Darden,  ap- 
pointed as  a  Judge  in  the  military  appeals 
court.  His  departure,  according  to  the  Senate 
Insiders,  has  contributed  to  Stennls'  weak- 
ened condition  as  committee  chairman. 

Baroody,  who  worked  with  Laird  In  the 
House  on  military  matters,  said  last  night 
he  does  not  consider  his  help  to  Stennls  as  a 
task  force  operation. 

Baroody  said  Stennls  had  asked  Laird  for 
his  views  on  the  questions  posed  by  the 
Senate  amendments.  As  a  special  assistant, 
Baroody  said  the  Job  of  supplying  the  Infor- 
mation came  to  him. 

"It's  perfectly  legitimate."  Baroody  said, 
for  a  Senator  to  ask  the  views  of  the  de- 
fense secretary  on  military  questions,  adding 
that  he  had  briefed  critics  like  Proxmire  as 
well  as  supplied  Information  to  Stennls. 

To  respond  to  the  requests  for  military 
Information,  Baroody  said  he  has  added  an 
Air  Force  colonel  and  a  Navy  commander  to 
his  original  staff  of  one  Army  colonel  special 
assistant,  a  civilian  aide  and  two  secretaries. 

Baroody  said  he  has  not  written  any 
speeches  for  senators  to  give  the  Pentagon's 
side  of  the  story. 

Outside  ihe  Pentagon  itself,  military  con- 
tractors are  helping  their  allies  in  Congress 
with  speeches.  At  least  one  contractor  has 
helped  answer  the  questions  one  senator 
posed  to  the  Air  Force  on  the  AMSA  bomber, 
for  example. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
clearly  we  are  engaged  here  in  an  un- 
equal contest.  Arrayed  against  the  critics 
of  extravagant  military  spending  are  not 
only  our  colleagues  with  whom  we  share 
constitutional  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining the  military  budget  but  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  itself,  with  all  its  im- 
pressive resources.  The  Pentagon  has  be- 
come in  effect  an  ex  oflBcio  but  highly 
infiuential  participant  in  the  current 
Senate  debate.  Contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  our  Constitution,  the  military 
has  become  an  active  participant  in  the 
political  process,  a  self-appointed  de 
facto  jury  sitting  in  judgment  on  its  owti 
case. 

Over  and  above  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  specific  weapons  systems,  the  root 
question  is :  Who  controls  military  spend- 
ing? The  Constitution  says  that  Congress 
does,  not  only  through  its  exclusive 
power  of  appropriation  but,  in  the  case 
of  the  military,  through  its  responsibility 
under  article  I.  section  8,  for  making 
•Rules  for  the  Government  and  Regula- 
tion of  the  land  and  navsd  forces." 
In  fact.  Congress  is  simply  not  exercising 
this  critical  responsibility,  and  I  think  it 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  has  not 
done  so  for  the  last  generation.  For  prac- 
tical purposes  the  control  of  military 
spending  has  been  primarily  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  since  the  Second 
World  War,  with  Congress  acting  as  a 
compliant  junior  partner. 
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Possibly  without  awareness  of  the 
radical  oonatitutlonal  doctrine  he  was 
preaching.  President  Nixon  has  claimed 
for  himself  the  authority  to  judge  how 
much'  is  sp^t  on  the  Armed  Forces.  As 
he  put  it  in  his  speech  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy  on  June  4 : 

Tbe  questlcc  tn  defeiue  spending  U  "How 
much  Is  necaesary?"  The  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  the  man  charged  with  mak- 
ing that  Judgi^ent. 

The  issue  1b  clearly  drawn.  The  execu- 
tive says  th>t  it  has  the  responsibility 
for  military  spending.  The  Constitution 
says  that  Congress  has  that  responsibil- 
ity. What  tlien  does  Congress  say?  Are 
we  to  be  content  with  the  role  of  junior 
partner  in  the  discharge  of  our  own  re- 
sponsibilities? Or  are  we  prepared  to 
reclaim  our  Intimate  and  exclusive  con- 
stitutional pterogatlve?  That,  I  think,  is 
the  critical  underlying  question  in  the 
matter  of  the  C-5A  and  a  great  deal  of 
other  military  hardware  covered  by  the 
present  legislation. 

The  appropriations  power  is  the  classic, 
-basia  -power  of  a  democratic  legislature. 
^f  we- cannot  control  the  pursestrings, 
what  can  wg  control? 

The  foregoing  represent  my  primary 
reason  for  voting  against  the  requested 
fourth  squad^n  of  C-5A  transports.  An 
additional  m^or  factor,  however,  war- 
ranting our  sfrious  attention,  is  the  stra- 
tegic premisej  on  which  these  transport 
aircraft  are  held  to  be  needed. 

Their  purpose,  of  course,  is  the  rapid 
long-distance  deployment  of  American 
troops.  They  carry,  therefore,  a  conno- 
tation of  foreign  military  commitment; 
and  that,  as  We  seem  to  have  agreed  in 
recent  months,  is  a  matter  requiring  con- 
gressional scrutiny.  On  Jime  25  of  this 
year  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  70  to  16, 
ad(HJted  a  resolution  asserting  that  no 
foreign  military  commitment  should  be 
made  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 
The  C-5A  do^  not  in  itself  represent  a 
commitment  to  anybody,  but  it  repre- 
sents a  significant  new  facility  for  the 
making  of  coimnitments  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive,  A  few  years  ago  the  dis- 
tinguished seiUor  Senator  from  Georgia 
dealt,  as  chairtnan  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  with  the  executive's  request 
for  what  it  oalled  a  "fast  deployment 
logistic  ship."!  In  opposing  that  request, 
the  Senator  !  expressed  his  apprehen- 
sion— if  I  recall  his  words  correctly— 
that  "if  theyj  can  Intervene  they  will 
intervene." 

I  think  thad  the  same  wise  caveat  is  in 
order  for  the  C-5A.  You  are  not  commit- 
ting a  teenage*-  to  an  auto  wreck  by  put- 
ting him  behltid  the  wheel  of  a  hotrod, 
but  you  are  certainly  helping  to  create 
a  possibility.  Before  voting  over  a  half- 
billion  dollars  toward  the  purchase  of  a 
fourth  squadron  of  these  spectacularly 
expensive  transport  aircraft.  Congress 
has  the  right  and  duty  to  demand  full 
information  on  their  prospective  uses. 
Where,  how,  and  on  whose  authority  does 
the  administrfttion  propose  to  use  these 
aircraft?  Are  there  in  existence  contin- 
gency plans  Dor  their  prospective  use, 
and — if  I  may  broach  a  sensitive  sub- 
ject— might  the  Congress  be  permitted  a 
glimpse  of  theae  plans  before  committing 
over  a  half-blDlon  dollars  to  the  means 
of  their  executloa? 


I  do  not  think  theee  questi<«is  have 
been  answered.  Instead  of  providing  per- 
tinent information  about  the  strategy 
and  uses  contemplated  for  the  C-5A,  the 
Poitagon  political  mentors  have  once 
agsUn  thrown  their  potent,  well-oiled 
lobbying  machinery  Into  high  gear. 
Their  approach  does  not  inspire  confi- 
dence. I  shall,  accordingly,  cast  my  vote 
in  the  negative. 

Mr.  President,  this,  of  course,  says 
nothing  about  the  character  of  the  con- 
tract Itself,  which  has  been  explored  in 
depth,  especially  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  I  want  to  take'thls  opportu- 
nity to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  the  hearings  held  by  his 
oommittee,  which,  for  the  first  time, 
made  a  valiant  effort  to  inquire  into  the 
reasoning  behind  enormous  and  almost 
Incomprehensible  military  expenditures. 
I  believe  that  one  of  the  conclusions  of 
his  own  statement,  drawn  from  his  hear- 
ings, was  a  question  about  how  these 
contracts  are  made — contracts  Involving 
bUlions  of  dollars,  which  seem  to  have 
the  result  of  rewarding  the  most  ineffl- 
clent  operators,  the  most  IneflBcient  man- 
ufactiu^rs.  In  this  particular  instance, 
it  would  appear  from  the  published  re- 
ports that  the  contract  Itself  was  bid 
upon  by  the  contractor,  the  Lockheed 
Co.,  deliberately  below  what  was  a  rea- 
sonable amount.  This,  of  course,  created 
the  impression  that  it  would  be  very 
cheap  and  also  had  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing a  more  responsible  company  from 
obtaining  the  contract;  and  then  it  ex- 
pects to  make— and  apparently  it  will, 
if  this  contract  is  proceeded  with — ex- 
orbitant profits  on  the  second  stage  of 
the  contract. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  sort  of  de- 
generated form  of  socialism.  Certainly 
there  is  no  private  enterprise  in  it.  There 
is  no  competition  in  it,  and  no  eflQclency. 
It  is  dictated  and  distributed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment agency  to  those  who,  in  many 
cases,  are  the  least  efficient  to  perform 
the  function  which  the  Government  re- 
quires. It  certainly  Is  a  distortion  of  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  a  private  enter- 
prise economic  system. 

But  in  any  case,  those  are  other  aspects 
of  this  particular  contract.  I  think  that 
the  overall  justification  for  it  has  not 
been  made.  The  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  time  to  consider  the 
reports  which  have  been  made  to  the 
Pentagon,  which  have  not  been  made 
public,  but  of  which  he  is  aware,  I  think 
is  a  most  reasonable  one.  As  he  himself 
has  pointed  out,  this  fourth  squadron  will 
not  be  expected  to  be  built,  I  guess — 
I  do  not  know  whether  one  would  call  it 
built  or  completed — at  least  until  early 
in  1971;  so  there  is  plenty  of  time,  and  I 
cannot  see  that  there  would  be  any  great 
detriment  to  our  security  if  sufficient  time 
is  allowed  for  the  committee  of  which  he 
Is  chairman,  and  others,  to  inquire 
further  Into  the  justification  and  need 
for  this  enormous  expenditure  of  funds 
in  this  area. 

Lastly,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  view 
this  and  other  contracts  for  military  af- 
fairs aside  from  the  condition  of  our 
country  Itself.  Today  I  read  in  the  morn- 
ing newspaper  that  interest  rates  have 
climbed  to  a  new  high — more  than  8  per- 
cent for  triple-A  corporate  bonds.  Infla- 


tion is  continuing  at  an  apparently  ever- 
accelerating  rate;  at  least  there  is  no 
sign  of  any  decline  in  it. 

Crime  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  August, 
I  heard  on  the  radio  coming  to  the  office 
this  morning,  was  at  the  highest  rate  in 
history,  with  714  armed  robberies;  I  be- 
lieve that  was  the  classification.  But  in 
nearly  any  classification  one  might 
choose,  whether  murder,  rape,  or  armed 
robbery,  the  situation  is  the  same. 

So  we  have  a  continuing  deterioration 
in  quality  of  life  and  internal  order  in 
this  country.  We  have  a  tax  bill  before 
Congress  which  is  a  source  of  a  great 
deal  of  controversy,  but,  of  course,  these 
conditions  require  Increasing  taxes. 

All  of  this  makes  a  not  very  pretty  pic- 
ture, and,  in  fact,  is  very  discouraging. 
In  the  face  of  that  situation,  the  refu.sal 
of  the  Military  Establishment  to  ac- 
knowledge that  they  should  make  any 
substantial  contribution  to  a  reorien- 
tation of  our  priorities  and  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  degree  of  internal 
tranquility  in  our  own  country  is  very 
disappointing.  The  continued  emphasis 
that  the  highest  priority  must  be  on  all 
of  these  new  weapons  systems,  however 
Irrelevant  they  may  be  to  our  needs,  is 
discouraging  indeed.  Coupled  with  this, 
the  inability  to  make  any  appreciable  or 
noticeable  progress  toward  the  liquida- 
tion of  our  most  unfortimate  mistake  in 
Vietnam,  certainly  presents  a  very  dark 
and  dismal  picture. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against 
this  authorization  and  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  upon  the  excel- 
lent speech  he  has  given.  He  has  put  this 
amendment  into  proper  perspective, 
especially  when  he  referred  to  the  ef- 
fect of  our  military  spending  on  the 
quality  of  American  life. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  testified 
before  our  Joint  Economic  Committee  in 
June,  and  made  a  splendid  statement  of 
the  relationship  between  American 
priorities.  I  think  today  he  has  indicated 
specifically  on  this  amendment  that  be- 
fore we  make  such  a  commitment  and 
vote  an  additional  $533  million — which, 
it  is  correct,  is  the  amount  in  the  bill, 
but  the  cost  of  these  23  planes  will  be 
close  to  $1  billion;  they  will  cost  more 
than  $40  million  each — all  the  amend- 
ment provides  is  that  we  do  it  knowing 
what  we  are  doing,  that  we  first  get  the 
Information  we  do  not  have  now. 

We  recognize  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment itself  has  challenged  the  wisdom  of 
going  ahead  with  the  fourth  squadron. 
The  only  studies  available  show  that 
they  cannot  justify  it. 

That  Is  what  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  has  been  saying,  it 
seems  to  me,  when  he  says  we  ought  to 
pause  before  committing  ourselves  to 
spending  enormous  sums  such  as  that 
Involved  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  more  Involved  in  this  one  amend- 
ment than  the  Federal  Government 
spends  in  this  entire  country  on  all  of  our 
courts  and  all  of  our  law  enforcement. 
In  that  entire  area,  we  spend  something 
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like  $750  million;   and  these  23  planes 
would  cost  almost  $1  billion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  addition  to  the 
planes  themselves,  there  are  additional 
costs,  such  as  for  airports  facilities,  run- 
ways, and  other  necessary  support 
elements,  which  would  cost  Incalculable 
additional  sums;  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect that  all  we  have  is  estimated  figures 
for  the  planes  and  spare  parts  that  are 
considered  necessary. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has  no 
cost  estimates  on  the  additional  facilities 
for  handling  the  plane,  for  Its  landing, 
servicing,  and  so  on,  does  he? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  are  estimates 
as  to  the  c^jerational  cost  of  the  C-5A. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  mean  the 
gasoline  and  the  crews.  I  mean  the 
ground  facilities.  This  plane  oaimot  be 
accommodated  by  the  existing  facilities 
at  most  of  the  airports,  can  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  plane  is  designed  to  land 
under  circumstances  which  would  make 
it  especially  amenable. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  is  its  weight? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think,  in  all  fair- 
ness, I  should  say  that.  It  will  land,  for 
example,  on  a  shorter  nmway  than  the 
big  jumbo  jets  land  on. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  much  does  this 
plane  weigh?         

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Loaded,  about 
800.000  pounds.  Empty,  about  300,000. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  considera- 
bly more  than  the  weight  of  any  existing 
plane,  is  It  not,  loaded? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  To  answer  the 
Senator's  question — and  I  think  It  Is  a 
good  question — this  aircraft  requires  no 
special  equipment  to  handle  cargo.  Built 
into  It  is  the  camel-effect  landing  gear, 
that  can  kneel  down  to  permit  trucks, 
tanks,  or  any  piece  of  equipment  to  drive 
up  a  self -enclosed  ramp,  either  from  the 
front  or  the  back,  into  the  plane,  and 
then  get  back  into  its  regular  position 
and  take  off.  It  has  remarkably  good 
takeoff  characteristics  over  a  50-foot  ob- 
stacle; and  I  have  been  in  it  when  it  has 
landed  in  less  than  1,500  feet,  on  con- 
crete. On  grass,  it  wlU  land  In  that  dis- 
tance with  less  trouble  than  on  concrete. 

It  does  not  require  special  runways, 
and  does  not  require  lengthy  rimways. 
It  can,  in  fact,  be  landed  on  any  pre- 
pared dirt  strip  in  the  combat  area.  This 
is  not  true  of  the  747,  the  jumbo  jet  going 
into  service  on  the  airlines,  which  will 
also  be  in  the  CRAP  fleet;  that  plane 
would  require  special  loading  facilities 
to  get  cargo  up  to  the  cargo  door. 

However,  that  aircraft  will  imdoubt- 
edly  be  used  for  personnel,  and  not  for 
outsize  bulk  cargo. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  understand  it, 
then,  the  present  rimways  are  strong 
enough  to  support  this  plane?  In  fact, 
I  am  told  this  plane  can  land  on  the  dirt 
and  does  not  need  a  nmway;  is  that  cor- 
rect?   

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  does  not  need  a 
runway.  I  think  they  prefer  to  have  one. 


but  if  the  chips  were  down,  I  think  it 
could  be  field  landed  very  easily.  It  has 
24  wheels  In  its  landing  gear,  and  the 
weight  distribution  is  spread  over  a  much 
greater  area  than,  say,  in  the  707. 

The  707's,  which  are  heavy  aircraft,  did 
need  reinforcement  of  some  rimways.  The 
747 's  likewise  will  require  some  nmway 
modification  and  a  complete  redesign  of 
most  of  our  major  airports. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  will  remember  when  we  bought 
the  B-52's,  they  made  a  great  to-do 
about  the  thickness  and  the  strength  of 
the  runways.  It  seems  odd  that  this 
plane,  weighing  800,000  pounds,  would 
not  need  such  a  runway. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  Is  the  size  of  the 
footprint  that  enables  us  to  do  it.  The 
B-52  Is  In  effect  a  tricycle  gear  with  four 
wheels  on  the  main  gear  and  two  on  the 
nose.  Many  of  our  runways  had  to  be 
reinforced  because  of  the  Impact. 

This  airplane  Is  being  operated  today 
at  the  Marietta,  Ga.,  plant  on  a  runway 
which  is  not  an  unusual  runway.  The 
runway  h£is  been  there  for  quite  awhfle. 
It  is  being  tested  at  another  runway  on 
a  partially  dirt  and  partially  concrete 
runway. 

The  distribution  of  the  weight  is  such 
that,  though  it  has  great  weight  and 
great  power,  it  can  get  off  in  a  very  nor- 
mal distance;  and  land  in  shorter  dis- 
tances than  conventional  jets. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  urgency  about  these  additional 
planes?  Why  cannot  we  wait  3  or  4 
months  for  a  study  on  the  question  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  raised? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  had  some  figures 
printed  in  the  Record  before  the  Sena- 
tor came  to  the  Chamber.  Those  figures 
gave  the  time  of  deployment  for  a  three- 
sQuadron  C-5  outfit. 

The  figures  showed.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  that  to  carry  66,400  tons,  three 
squadrons  would  require  50  days  and 
four  squadrons  would  require  35  days. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  heard  the  Senator 
give  that  Information.  That  is  not  the 
question  I  raised.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  conditions  in  the  world  today  create 
in  the  Senator's  mind  the  urgency  to  get 
on  with  the  job  of  building  these  planes? 
Does  the  Senator  anticipate  an  outbreak 
In  Western  Europe  or  elsewhere  that 
would  create  an  urgency  for  this  par- 
ticular plane? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  the  very 
fact  that — and  the  Senator  is  well  aware 
of  this — we  have  rather  definite  commit- 
ments abroad  and  we  do  not  know 
whether  they  will  come  into  being — we 
hope  that  they  will  not — is  case  enough 
for  us  to  have  the  ability  to  move  equip- 
ment and  troops.  If  we  support  the  argu- 
ment that  we  should  cut  the  NATO 
forces  and  keep  our  forces  flexible  and 
keep  them  in  this  country  rather  than 
in  NATO — and  I  think  the  Senator  Is 
favorably  inclined  to  that — that  is  jus- 
tlflcation  for  the  fourth  squadron. 

We  are  not  arguing  for  Ave  or  six. 

Actually,  the  guts  of  the  pending 
amendment  involves  approximately  $53 
million  that  would  be  incorporated  In 
the  permissive  run  if  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  decided  by  some  date  In  Janu- 
ary of  next  year  to  use  it.  If  he  decides 
not  to  use  It,  which  is  his  prerogative  not 


to  do,  then  we  will  not  start  the  first  run 
of  the  fifth  squadron. 

The  Senator  will  recall  Secretary  Clif- 
ford this  year  waited  until,  I  am  pretty 
sure,  the  last  day  of  the  option  before 
he  authorized  the  beginning  of  run  B 
which  will  complete  the  fourth  squadron. 

The  decision  really  rests  with  the  Sec- 
retary as  to  whether  he  will  use  the 
money.  Our  authorizing  or  appropriat- 
ing the  money  does  not  mean  that  it  has 
to  be  spent.  Neither  does  the  Secretary 
have  to  come  to  Congress  for  permission 
to  do  it. 

I  have  no  idea  how  he  is  inclined  with 
regard  to  a  fifth  or  sixth  squadron.  How- 
ever, the  studies  I  have  seen  on  the  fifth 
and  sixth  squadrons  have  not  convinced 
me  that  they  are  needed  now.  However, 
I  think  that  four  are  needed. 

Mr.  PROXMERE.  Mr.  President,  as  far 
as  the  fourth  squadron  is  concerned,  they 
will  not  even  start  on  the  59th  plaive, 
which  would  be  the  first  plane  of  the 
fourth  squadron,  until  about  June  of 
1971.  They  will  have  to  let  out  subcon- 
tracts. They  have  already  started  that. 
They  started  last  January.  However,  as 
far  as  the  actual  production,  that  is 
almost  2  years  away. 

That  is  why  I  think  we  have  plenty 
of  time  to  get  Information  from  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  as  to  whether  this 
is  a  sensible  investment  before  we  au- 
thorize the  fourth  squadron.  They  have 
only  produced  six  planes,  and  they  are 
only  producing  them  at  the  rate  of  about 
two  a  month. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ferred to  the  urgency.  I  am  very  much 
for  bringing  the  troops  home,  as  the  Sen- 
ator said.  I  joined  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  and  with  other  Senators  in  an 
effort  to  bring  the  troops  home  from  Ger- 
many a  year  or  so  ago.  However,  they 
have  not  been  brought  home  and  no 
effort  is  underway  to  bring  them  home. 

I  see  no  prospect  for  It.  I  see  no  ur- 
gency, therefore. 

If  the  Senator  from  Arizona  could 
assure  me  that  they  are  going  to  do  this, 
I  would  feel  differently.  However,  I  doubt 
very  seriously  that  we  will  be  able  to 
make  the  miUtary  bring  these  troops 
home. 

This  is  an  established  pattern.  It  is 
extremely  acceptable  In  the  Military 
EstabUshment,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
want  to  bring  the  troops  home. 

They  do  not  want  to  close  the  Spanish 
bases.  We  went  through  that.  They  do 
not  want  to  close  any  bases  anywhere 
that  I  know  of.  They  are  most  reluctant 
to  close  bases  even  in  this  country.  That 
is  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  organiza- 
tion. I  do  not  think  they  will  do  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
urgency  is  just  what  the  Senator  has 
been  talking  about — the  fact  that  we 
have  run  tests.  The  National  Guard  on 
two  separate  occasions  has  been  air- 
lifted to  Germany  with  the  old  124's. 

That  proved  rather  conclusively  that 
we  could  not  render  much  assistance  to 
the  NATO  countries  with  the  airlift  we 
have  today.  Whether  the  military  in 
1971  or  1972  will  want  to  bring  their 
forces  home,  I  do  not  know.  However, 
today  they  are  not  able  to  redeploy  the 
troops  rapidly. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
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I  agree  with  the 
not  arguing  against  that 


troops  there.  I  do  not  as- 
is  our  sole  duty  to  defend 
Western  Europe.  Along  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  'Mr.  Mansfield)  and 
many  other  Senators,  I  have  felt  that 
Western  Europe,  consisting  of  200  mil- 
lion people,  i^  quite  capable  of  defend- 
my  opinion,  if  they  are 
for  it. 

I  am  getting!  tired  of  being  the  sucker 
for  these  people.  I  think  that  we  have 
been  there  Ion?  enough. 

do  not  cjiind  a  token  force  being 
our  good  faith.  However, 
Germany,  Prance,  and  the 
other  countrl^is  can  pay  for  their  defense. 
This  has  b<en  the  real  theme  of  our 
argument  for  a  long  time.  I  think  they 
ought  to  do  ii 

Mr.  GOLDWaTER 
Senator.  I  am 
point 

Mr.  FULBI^IGHT.  That  is  the  point 
about  bringing  them  home. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  us  get  ready 
to  red,efiloy  if  we  have  to. 
- 1  u^ae  that  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  reopen 
the  hearings  <in  this  matter  so  that  the 
American  peo  3le  can  know  the  commit- 
ments we  hav?  made. 

Mr.  FULBFIGHT.  We  had  that  ex- 
change before  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
And  I  intend  to  do  that.  We  will  have 
some  hearings  very  soon,  and  further 
hearings  are  being  planned.  The  staff 
has  already  been  instructed  in  this 
direction. 

Mr.  GOLD\/ATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
closing,  refereice  has  been  made  to  an- 
other part  c  f  the  amendment  that 
would  ask  thx  Comptroller  General  to 
study  certain  aspects  of  the  C-5A. 

I  called  the  Defense  Division  of  this 
oflBce  and  tried  to  get  Mr  Charles 
Bailey,  the  heeid  of  the  Division.  I  was 
unable  to  do  >o,  and  I  spoke  to  an  as- 
sistant. I  asked  him  whether  he  felt  they 
were  competent  to  do  this. 

He  said  under  <li  that  he  felt  they 
could  do  it.  Under  1 2 1  he  said  that  they 
were  not  capable  of  doing  this  because 
they  do  not  tave  the  personnel  or  the 
background  wth  which  to  do  it.  I  gath- 
ered from  that  that  if  the  GAO  could 
have  its  forc<;  increased,  to  the  point 
where  they  wduld  include  strategic  and 
tactical  people ,  they  might  be  able  to  do 
it. 

He  said  that ,  wherever  there  is  a  mat- 
ter of  cost,  1hey  thought  they  could 
answer  the  qyestions.  He  said  that,  on 
questions  perllaining  to  defense  policy 
and  strategic  policy,  he  felt  they  were 
not  competent  to  do  this. 

I  think  we  have  made  a  mistake  in 
trying  to  get  the  GAO  into  areas  that 
they  are  really  not  competent  to  act  in. 

I  think  that  in  areas  of  cost  they  are 
extremely  useful  and  we  should  use 
them  more  tha*!  we  do. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, I  should  like  to  say  that  the 
main  thrust  o  the  argument  is  to  pro- 
vide that  the  3AO  give  us  information 
on  cost  that  ws  do  not  have. 

The  Senatoi  from  Arizona  is  correct. 
There  are  some  military  implications,  it 
seems  to  me,  oa  a  couple  of  these  points. 


But  we  are  asking  for  a  judgment  on 
deployment  capability  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  would  agree  that  that  sort  of 
answer  from  the  GAO  has  to  be  handled 
much  differently  and  with  far  greater 
caution  than  the  answer  on  costs.  But 
the  main  thrust  is  on  costs,  and  this  is 
the  type  of  information  the  GAO  is 
designed  to  give. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  whatever  time 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  may 
require. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Six  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  6  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  many 
ways,  the  debate  over  the  C-5A  is  as 
much  of  a  symbol  of  the  concern  over 
the  size  and  shape  of  our  defense  budget 
as  was  the  debate  over  the  ABM.  But 
while  the  ABM  debate  centered  on 
whether  we  needed  that  particular  mis- 
sile defense  system,  whether  it  would 
work,  and  whether  it  was  an  escalation 
in  the  arms  race,  the  C-5A  debate  has 
centered  on  an  apparent  lack  of  hard- 
eyed  Pentagon  supervision  over  the  con- 
tracting procedures  and  costs  relevant 
to  it. 

Senator  William  Proxmire  deserves 
the  praise  of  all  of  us  for  untiringly 
ferreting  out  the  details  of  the  contract- 
ing procedures  which  permitted  a  cost 
overrim  on  the  C-5A  of  about  $2  billion. 
This  one  cost  overnm  has  drawn  censure 
from  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  cotm- 
try — from  businessmen,  economists,  tax- 
payers, and  expert  commentators.  And 
well  it  should,  for  it  is  a  shocking  amount 
of  money  in  this  time  of  great  fiscal 
stringency. 

But  we  should  take  care  to  be  clear 
that  this  C-5A  debate  does  not  imply 
criticism  of  the  aircraft  itself.  It  ranks 
as  a  great  technological  achievement,  in- 
corporating a  number  of  significant  ad- 
vances in  a  single  weapons  project.  And 
on  its  early  flight  tests,  its  performance 
exceeded  specifications — considerably 
better  than  the  85-percent  performance 
typical  of  past  Air  Force  projects.  In 
fact,  as  a  recent  article  pointed  out,  Lock- 
heed "might  reasonably  have  expected 
praise  for  the  engineering  triumph  that 
the  C-5A  turned  out  to  be.  Instead  of 
censure  for  its  cost,"  had  not  Senator 
Proxmire  been  diligent  in  bringing  out 
all  the  procurement  facts. 

As  a  result  of  his  investigation.  Sena- 
tor Proxmire  has  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  an  amendment  designed  to  cor- 
rect what  he  views  as  the  most  serious 
problems  in  the  C-5A  program.  I  believe 
his  amendment  deserves  the  support  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  Intend  to  support  it. 

Let  me  set  out,  first,  what  the  amend- 
ment will  not  do. 

First.  It  will  not  affect  the  planned 
production  rate  of  the  C-5A.  We  have 
already  authorized  and  appropriated  the 
fimds  for,  and  the  Pentagon  has  con- 
tracted for,  58  C-5A's — eight  test  air- 
craft, and  50  operational  aircraft,  to 
comprise  three  squadrons.  That  point 
was  amply  enlarged  in  the  dialog  just  a 
few  minutes  ago.  The  last  of  these  58 
planes  is  scheduled  to  come  off  the  lines 
in  Jime  1971 — assuming  no  further  slip- 
page beyond  the  present  6  months' 
slip{>age. 


Second.  It  carries  no  criticism  of  the 
plane  itself.  The  amendment  would  not 
cause  cancellation  of  any  existing  con- 
tracts nor  require  any  unplanned  modi- 
fications in  it. 

Third.  It  will  not  in  any  way  affect  our 
military  capabilities.  The  amendment 
will  not  postpone  the  initial  operating 
date  of  any  C-5A  squadrons. 

Fourth.  It  does  not  prejudge  the 
merits  of  the  fourth  squadron — 23 
planes — of  C-5A's. 

There  has  been  considerable  confusion 
about  these  pwints,  and  I  believe  they 
should  be  clearly  presented  and  under- 
stood. I  think  the  dialog  this  afternoon 
and  the  speech  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  will  clearly  elimi- 
nate any  of  the  confusion  or  misunder- 
standing on  these  and  other  points. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  what  the  amend- 
ment will  do  and  why  I  support  it. 

First.  The  amendment  requires  a  90- 
day  study  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  of  the  costs — past  and  projected — 
of  the  C-5A.  In  the  light  of  the  gross 
underestimate  of  C-5A  costs,  of  the  great 
expertise  of  the  GAO  in  these  matters, 
and  of  the  role  of  the  GAO  as  a  watch- 
dog of  Government  expenditures,  this 
study  would  be  a  vastly  useful  document. 
This  is  particularly  so  because  of  the 
complexity  of  the  issue,  and  because  the 
study  would  not  postpone  the  planned 
production. 

Second.  The  study  would  also  deter- 
mine whether  the  fourth  C-5A  squad- 
ron— the  23  planes  of  production  run  B. 
for  which  the  downpayment  cost  in  this 
bill  is  $533  million — was  essential  to  oui 
security.  Two  separate  Pentagon  studies 
indicate  that  the  fourth  squadron  may 
not  be  essential,  and  if  it  is  not.  then 
eliminating  it  would  save  nearly  SI  bil- 
lion. But  if  the  fourth  squadron  is  found 
necessary,  then  we  have  ample  opportu- 
nity next  year  to  authorize  and  appro- 
priate the  funds  without  jeopardizing  the 
production  schedule. 

In  short.  Senator  Proxmire's  amend- 
ment is  a  reasonable  attempt  to  answer — 
without  undue  delay — some  of  the  net- 
tling questions  his  investigation  has 
uncovered. 

I  share  the  intense  concern  over  the 
rimaway  costs  of  the  C-5A.  I  share  the 
concern  over  the  wisdom  of  many  of  the 
details  of  the  contract.  And  I  share  the 
concern  over  authorizing  what  may  be  a 
superfluous  fourth  squadron.  These  are 
the  reasons  I  support  Senator  Proxmire's 
amendment. 

But  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  also 
share  the  view — so  well  articulated  by 
Senator  Symington — that  the  astound- 
ing airlift  capability  of  the  C-5A  squad- 
rons can  help  us  reduce  our  overseas  mili- 
tary commitments.  These  commitments, 
as  Senator  Symington  has  pointed  out, 
are  both  debilitating  to  our  role  in  seek- 
ing world  peace  and  damaging  to  the 
stability  of  the  dollar.  They  must  be  re- 
duced, and  brought  into  balance  with  the 
wond  situation,  not  of  the  1950's,  but  the 
1970's.  I  do  not  believe  that  supporting 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  in  any  way  conflicts 
with  the  splendid  expressions  that  have 
been  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from    Missouri    (Mr.    Symington)    this 
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afternoon  in  manifesting  a  great  concern 
about  the  reduction  in  our  troop  commit- 
ments around  the  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  I  have  1  addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  their  August  issue, 
the  editors  of  Fortune  magazine  had  this 
to  say  about  the  debate  over  the  military 
budget : 

In  redefining  the  goals  of  the  military  and 
Its  place  in  the  governmental  structure  and 
in  society.  Congress  and  the  Administration 
have  a  chance  to  exert  a  profoundly  construc- 
tive Influence  on  the  character  of  American 
life  m  the  1970's.  They  should  seize  the 
opportunity. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Proxmire's 
amendment  is  a  symbol  of  that  opportu- 
nity. We  should  not  fail  to  take  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  an  excellent 
speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Proxmire). 
Pew  outside  of  the  Pentagon  know  what 
the  C-5A  will  eventually  cost  and  whether 
or  not  it  will  serve  the  purposes  intended. 

For  the  past  15  years,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  have 
been  trying  my  best  to  get  assistance 
from  our  friends  in  Western  Europe,  with 
little  or  no  avail.  It  was  my  feeling  that 
we  should  take  steps  to  withdraw  our 
troops  from  that  area  unless  we  obtained 
substantial  assistance  from  our  European 
allies. 

In  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties,  the 
concept  of  mass  transportation  by  air 
was  conceived  to  make  it  possible  to  move 
troops  from  our  shores  quickly  to  any 
part  of  the  world.  The  Department  of 
Defense  began  to  realize  that  the  policy 
of  maintaining  large  contingents  of  U.S. 
military  troops  abroad  was  not  satisfac- 
tory for  many  reasons,  including  our 
balance-of-payments  problem  and  the 
fact  that  many  Members  of  Congress 
were  insisting  on  substantial  reductions 
in  the  number  of  troops  deployed  abroad. 
Many  of  us  felt  that  our  allies  were  well 
able  to  carry  a  large  share  of  the  burden 
that  was  almost  entirely  shouldered  by 
the  United  States. 

At  the  time,  we  were  spending  an- 
nually approximately  $2  to  $2V2  billion 
in  order  to  sustain  our  troops  in  Western 
Europe.  At  one  time,  we  had  over  300,000 
soldiers  there;  and  if  we  added  to  that 
the  number  of  civilians  necessary  to  sus- 
tain our  troops,  and  also  the  families  of 
the  civilians  and  of  the  soldiers,  we  had 
in  Europe  in  excess  of  600,000  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
vote  for  billions  of  dollars  for  this  proj- 
ect if  I  thought  it  necessary  and  wise. 
But  it  is  my  belief  that  we  are  being 
persuaded  by  the  Pentagon  to  place  our 
country  in  a  position  to  give  more  help 
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to  our  erstwhile  friends  all  over  the  globe. 
Instead  of  these  planes  being  used  for 
the  purposes  originally  intended,  that  is, 
to  carry  troops  and  military  hardware 
from  our  shores,  when  needed,  I  am  in- 
formed that  even  if  we  had  a  thousand 
C-5A's  ready  to  go.  no  effort  would  be 
made  by  the  Defense  Department  to  re- 
move our  troops  we  now  have  in  Western 
Europe.  It  is  still  the  view  of  our  military 
spokesmen  that  we  must  give  assistance 
to  all  the  countries  of  the  free  world  to 
save  us  from  the  Russians.  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  that  view. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  these  planes  are  not  de- 
signed as  troop  carriers,  but  that  they 
are  to  carry  enormous  vehicles,  big  tanks, 
and  so  forth.  Troops  are  carried  in 
C-14rs,  but  these  are  not  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  can  carry 
troops  also.  What  I  have  in  mind — and 
I  am  sure  it  is  the  purpose  of  these 
planes — would  be  to  carry  divisions  fully 
equipped,  so  that  hardware  as  well  as 
personnel  would  be  aboard  the  planes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  are  especially 
designed  for  big  hardware. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  recall,  the  idea 
was  to  build  planes  that  could  carry  an 
entire  division,  if  necessary,  at  one  time, 
which  would  include  not  only  hardware, 
but  also  the  soldiers  to  use  the  hardware. 
As  I  said,  even  though  we  had  the  planes 
available,  no  effort  would  now  be  made 
to  remove  many  of  the  soldiers  we  now 
have  in  Western  Europe.  That  is  the  im- 
portant point  that  I  am  making.  It  is  a 
point  which  has  been  at  issue  between 
some  of  us  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Pentagon  for  many  years 
now. 

I  had  had  a  little  research  made  into 
the  subject.  I  regret  that  much  of  the 
testimony  I  intended  to  present  was 
deleted  from  the  record  of  the  hearings 
because  it  was  classified. 

As  I  previously  stated,  I  have  tried  for 
the  past  15  years,  at  least,  to  have  our 
Defense  Department  obtain  assistance 
from  our  allies  in  this  field,  all  to  no 
avail.  The  only  response  I  received  frwn 
the  Defense  Department,  beginning  with 
Mr.  Wilson,  I  believe,  was  that  "we  will 
try  to  get  assistance."  Then  nothing  hap- 
pens. Last  year  when  Mr.  Clifford  was 
appointed,  I  interrogated  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  much  addi- 
tional time  does  the  Senator  request? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Four  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  21  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  58  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  hearings  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1969.  page  2476: 

Senator  Bllender.  Just  try  to  withdraw 
them.  They  |our  allies]  don't  trust  you  If  you 
Just  tell  them  that  you  will.  Let  us  make 
the  move,  and  get  our  troops  out  of  Europe. 

Secretary  CLifTOHD.  (Deleted). 

If  we  begin  to  start  a  dialog  vrtth  the  So- 
viets, and  agree  to  cut  down  our  forces  in 
Europe,  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  then 
we  would  have  something.  I  hope  that  might 
come.  I  think  we  ought  to  continue  to  work 
In  that  direction. 

Senator  Ellendek.  As  I  have  said.  If  we  had 
done  this  when  De  Gaulle  kicked  us  out  of 
Prance,  It  Is  my  considered  Judgment  that 
the  Russians  would  have  removed  their 
troops.  So  long  as  we  remain  there,  so  long 
as  we  have  these  huge  forces  around  the 
periphery  of  Russia,  we  can't  expect  them 
to  b«lieve  that  we  have  no  offensive  purposes. 
That  is  the  opinion  I  have  found  among  the 
people  when  I  was  there. 

Many  asked  me  the  same  question,  "Why 
do  you  have  all  these  forces  around  us?  To 
take  us  over?" 

Of  course,  that  was  not  the  reason  we  had 
them  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  want  to  argue  any 
more.  There  are  more  questions  I  would  like 
to  have  answered  but  I  shall  desist. 

Secretary  Clifford.  I  will  be  available  any 
time. 

Senator  Russell.  There  has  been  a  strong 
feeling  on  this  committee  among  a  number 
of  us  here.  Senator  Symington  and  I  have 
been  working  on  possible  withdrawal  for  a 
number  of  years.  How  long  has  it  been,  8 
years? 

Senator  Symington.  Eight  to  10. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  have  been  try- 
ing to  persuade  the  Defense  Department 
to  withdraw  these  troops  and  get  them 
back  home,  as  I  said  earlier.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  as  long  as  those  troops  remain 
in  Western  Europe  and  we  sustain  them 
there  we  cannot  expect  much  help  from 
our  erstwhile  allies.  In  addition,  their 
presence  wall  act  as  a  deterrent  in  our 
efforts  to  come  to  a  workable  and  real- 
istic international  agreement  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  As  I  have  said  on  many  occa- 
sions, I  am  of  the  sincere  belief  that 
unless  and  until  our  company  can  get 
together  in  some  way  with  Russia  to 
prevent  this  race  in  armaments  and  at- 
tain satisfactory  understandings,  the 
world  will  remain  in  turmoil  and  no 
permanent  peace  can  be  achieved. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  some  ways  and 
means  can  be  found  whereby  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  United  States  can  work  together. 
As  I  have  said,  as  long  as  we  talk  peace 
from  one  side  of  our  mouths  and  war 
from  the  other.  I  can  see  no  chance  for 
the  international  atmosphere  to  improve. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  reed  from  the 
printed  record  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  hearings  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  1969,  page  2471. 

Senator  Ellendbr.  That  is  what  I  suspected, 
to  be  frank  with  you. 

Secretary  Clifford.  That  is  right.  I  want  to 
tell  you  it  Is  a  sincere  conviction  on  my  part, 
and  I  did  not  accept  It  easily.  I  could  not 
understand  why.  after  23  years,  we  still  had 
to  be  there.  I  will  leave  this  subject  by  saying 
that  I  now  think  It  Is  right  that  we  have 
troops  there. 

I  said  the  week  before  last,  in  a  meeting 
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at  tb«  IXeDM  Mlnlst«n.  that  they  had  bet- 
ter prepare  th^maelvea.  however,  to  begin  to 
take  a  larger  »t»are  of  the  burden,  because  we 
oould  not  keep  our  troope  there  forever  at  the 
preeeat  level.  I|fy  language  was  quite  direct. 
I  9ald  they  mu#t  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
were  starting  Bow  to  redeploy  some  of  our 
troope.  A«  you  may  know,  we  are  bringing 
34,000  of  our  tr<>ope  back. 

Senator  Euj^oeb.  I  have  been  saying  that 
for  10  years.       ] 

Secretary  Ci^jtobd.  Well,  you  are  finally 
proven  right. 

Senator  Eu-mnni.  Proven  right?  Ten  years 
to  remove  aboiut  30.000? 

Secretary  Cl^tord.  No;  but  I  mean  we  are 
Anally  bringing  some  of  them  back. 

The  foUowiJig  is  from  the  same  set  of 
hearings,  pag^  2557. 

Senator  EXl^kdke.  I  regret  that  I  wasnt 
here  to  listen  Vp  all  the  testimony.  I  was  In 
a  military  conftructlon  conference. 

Mr.  Clifford,  'for  the  past  15  years  I  have 
urged  your  predecessors  to  force  our  allies 
to  help  us  mcire.  As  I  understood  General 
Wheeler,  they  are  kind  of  excited  and  they 
are  wondering  what  we  are  going  to  do.  We 
bave  9Qne  all  we  could  In  my  opinion,  and 
we  have  done  more  than  we  should,  and  you 
say  that  you  w^t  the  (deleted)  NATO  allies, 
to  do  more.        j 

Now,  what  Is  jyour  plan  for  forcing  them  to 
do  more?  ] 

Secretary  Cliitord.  0\ir  plan  Is  to  advise 
them  that  It  Is]  up  to  them  to  make  the  de- 
cision as  to  wi)at  they  are  going  to  do  and 
If  they  dont  diake  the  right  decision  then 
they  must  realize  that  this  could  affect  the 
support  -by  the  American  people  and  the 
American  Congress  of  our  presence  in  NATO. 

Senator  Eixkndcb.  Don't  you  think  a 
threat  of  vrith(Uawal  might  wake  them  up 
a  little  bit?  I  fc^ve  been  advocating  that  for 
the  past  15  yeirs.  As  long  as  we  stay  there 
and  as  long  at  we  support  them  they  are 
going  to  lean  on  our  shoulders.  I  was  In  hopes 
that  you  had  some  kind  of  plan  whereby  you 
could  force  th4m  to  come  forth  with  their 
Just  proportion  of  assistance. 

nSCALlTEAK   1968   HEARINGS 

From  the  Senate  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  pefense  appropriations  bill 
for  nscal  year  1968.  page  309. 

Secretary  McSAjtARA.  As  I  stated  earlier,  we 
are  negotiating  i  with  our  NATO  allies  to  try 
to  arrange  a  basis  under  which  they  will 
share  In  the  pa^tment. 

Senator  EIlu:)«der.  Share  how?  Can't  you 
make  them  do  jit?  We  have  been  trying  It 
for  the  past  15!  years  with  no  success.  Isn't 
there  a  way  bt  which  we  can  make  them 
share  the  burden? 

Secretary  McKamara.  No,  sir;  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  is  an^  way  by  which  one  sovereign 
state  can  Impo^  its  will  on  another.  I  do 
think  there  arej  ways  by  which  we  can  per- 
suade them,  and  It  Is  In  our  joint  interest 
for  them  to  beaf  a  share  of  It. 

Slenator  BLLaNDSR.  If  It  is  In  our  Joint 
Interest.  I  dont  think  you  should  have  much 
trouble  to  perajuade  them,  but  the  trouble 
Is  I  dont  bellejve  that  they  see  the  threat 
from  Russia  asi  you  do,  not  by  any  means, 
and  that  is  why  In  my  opinion  they  are  not 
so  anxious  to  assist. 

You  also  stated  you  expected  a  major  por- 
tion of  this  re^Dcatlon  to  be  completed  by 
April  1.  1967.  What  Is  the  target  date  now? 

Secretary  McKamara.  April  1.  1967. 

Chairman  RuBsxu..  Senator  Stennls? 

VIBGU.   1967    HXAJUNGS 

Prom  the  Senate  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1967,  page  266. 

Senator  Elx^okr.  Several  years  ago  I 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  DeOaulle  desired  to 
make  Prance  t^e  leading  nation  In  Western 


Europe.  I  wonder  why  we  don't  permit  him 
to  take  over  the  military  aspects  of  protect- 
ing Western  Europe.  As  you  know,  we  have 
been  there  now  for  almost  three  decades.  Last 
year  we  spent  $2.4  billion  to  support  the 
troops  we  have  there.  As  I  pointed  out  at 
the  hearings  on  the  Supplemental  Bill,  we 
have  330,000  soldiers  there  now.  In  addition 
there  are  more  than  11,000  civilians  that  take 
care  of  the  military,  and  we  also  have  the 
wives  and  dep>endents  of  our  servicemen 
there.  I  wonder  If  It  wduldn't  be  a  good  thing 
to  have  De  Gaulle  take  care  of  Western 
Europe. 

Secretary  McNamara.  Senator  Ellender,  I 
don't  believe  this  would  modify  De  Gaulle's 
conduct,  and  I  think  It  would  (deleted) 
contrary  to  our  Interest. 

Chairman  Rdsskx.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

He  is  In  a  very  fortunate  position  due  to 
the  geography  of  Europe  of  being  able  to  talk 
big  and  act  big  and  yet  have  a  free  shield, 
as  long  as  we  retain  the  NATO  structure 
and  protect  Germany;  isn't  that  correct,  Mr. 
Secretary? 

Secretary  McNamara.  (Deleted.)  Of  course, 
he  hasn't  suggested  that  he  believes  the 
danger  from  the  Soviet  Union  has  dimin- 
ished to  the  extent  that  the  defense  of  West- 
em  Europe  can  be  dismantled.  (Deleted.)  He 
doesn't  wish  to  see  the  defense  of  NATO 
destroyed. 

rXSCAL    1968    HEARINGS 

I  read  now  from  the  Senate  hearings 
on  the  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1966,  page 
573. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  realize  that  that  has 
been  the  main  basis  for  our  assistance.  I 
understand  that. 

But  the  thing  that  I  can't  understand  is 
that  little  or  no  effort  is  being  made  to  get 
other  i>eople.  for  instance,  the  French,  the 
British,  the  Germans,  with  us  who  are  Just 
as  vitally  interested  in  this  matter  as  we  are. 
They  ought  to  be  as  much  Interested  in 
keeping  this  world  free  as  anybody  else.  But 
yet  we  are  carrying  the  load  everywhere, 
without  too  much  assistance  from  them,  and 
I  am  surprised  that  more  effort  Isn't  put  in 
that  direction.  General.  If  we  keep  on  at  the 
rate  we  are  going  now,  it  is  Just  a  question 
of  time  when  we  will  lose  the  battle  without 
firing  a  shot,  that  is  as  far  as  our  way  of 
life  is  concerned. 

Senator  Stennis.  I  am  sorry,  gentlemen, 
your  time  is  up. 

General  Johnson.  May  I  respond  to  the 
question,  please,  sir.  at  the  risk  of  being 
Impertinent? 

Senator  Eixendeh.  I  wish  you  would.  Let 
him  do  it. 

General  Johnson.  I  dont  think  getting 
additional  countries  in  there  falls  within  our 
province:  I  mean  the  province  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  certainly  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Department  of  the  Army.  This  is 
why  we  have  other  agencies  within  the  ex- 
ecutive department. 

The  general  is  referring  here  to  the 
Department  of  State,  but  needless  to  say, 
nothing  was  done. 

FISCAL    1964    HXARINCS 

From  the  Senate  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriations  bill 
for  1964.  page  558. 

Senator  EXlenoer.  My  dear  Admiral,  we 
have  been  trying  for  the  past  7  or  8  years 
to  get  assistance  from  our  allies  commen- 
surate with  what  we  are  putting  up. 

In  my  opinion,  in  this  regard  we  have  made 
a  dismal  failure.  Our  allies  are  better  off  now 
than  they  have  ever  been. 

Admiral  Anderson.  I  would  not  say  we 
have  made  a  dismal  failure,  Senator.  I  think 
the  very  fact  that  we  have  prevented  the 
Communists  from  taking  over  Western 
Europe,  that  we  have  held  the  line  In  various 
parts  around  the  world. 


FISCAL    1961    HEARINGS 


And  finally,  from  the  Senate  hearings 
on  the  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations  blU  for  fiscal  year  1961,  page 
19: 

Senator  Ellender.  Mr.  Gates,  for  the  past 
4  or  5  years  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out 
the  extent  to  which  our  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense, as  well  as  the  President,  attempt  to 
get  assistance  from  our  so-called  friends 
across  the  seas.  Now  to  what  extent,  if  any. 
have  you  or  your  Immediate  predecessor 
taken  into  consideration  the  amounts  fur- 
nished by  our  allies  to  help  us  carry  this 
defense  burden? 

Secretary  Gates.  I  have  been  relatively 
new  in  this  field,  myself.  Senator  Ellender. 
but  I  have  been  In  a  good  many  discussions 
since  last  summer,  and  I  attended  the  NATO 
Conference  in  Paris  In  December. 

Senator  Ellender.  Is  that  the  one  General 
Twining  attended? 

Secretary  Gates.  Yes,  it  was. 

Senator  Ellender.  In  which  I  believe  he 
criticized  the  conditions  there? 

Secretary  Gates.  That  is  right,  sir — some 
of  the  deficiencies  that  had  not  been  met  In 
the  arrangements. 

We  have  taken  the  position  that  we  will 
carry  out  our  commitments  to  our  Impor- 
tant allies  who  are  now  stronger  and  tl- 
nanclally  and  economically  able  to  carry 
their  share  of  the  load,  but  we  are  not  going 
to  make  any  new  commitments  for  straight 
grant  aid  with  countries  that  can  pay  their 
share. 

We  are  continuing  aid  programs  with  the 
less  fortunate  countries. 

There  are  several  countries,  particularly 
in  Europe,  that  have  greatly  Improved  their 
economic  conditions  In  the  last  few  years. 
In  those  countries  we  are  getting  out  of  the 
aid  business  and  into  the  sharing  business 
or  outright  purchase  business. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  I  was  able  to 
obtain  were  promises  that  efforts  to  get 
more  assistance,  in  meaningful  terms. 
would  be  made.  To  my  knowledge,  no 
real  efforts  were  made,  and  we  have  met 
with  little  success  during  all  those  years. 
As  long  as  we  keep  on  supporting  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  with  our 
military  umbrella,  it  will  continue  to  be 
expected  that  we  shall  carry  the  entire 
economic  burden. 

As  I  have  said  before,  our  allies  ap- 
parently do  not  see  the  same  threat  of 
being  taken  over  by  Russia  that  we  do. 
I  think  it  is  past  time  that  we  reexam- 
ine our  own  policy.  The  pros  and  cons 
of  the  C-5A  should  be  looked  at  in  that 
light. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  his  diligence  and  deter- 
mination on  the  C-5A  procurement  pro- 
gram. But  I  must  rise  to  oppose  his 
amendment  because  it  is  too  far  reach- 
ing and  does  much  more  than  defer 
funding  for  a  3-month  period. 

We  all  abhor  huge  cost  overruns 
whether  it  be  the  40-percent  oveirrun  on 
the  C-5A  or  the  even  greater  43 -percent 
overrun  on  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts. 

We  are  di^leased  with  the  total  pack- 
age procurement  concept.  We  do  not 
condone  the  practice  of  "buy  in  and  get 
well  later"  by  any  contractor  on  any  kind 
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of  procurement  military  or  nonmilitary. 
The  repricing  formula  for  run  B  of  the 
C-5A  aircraft  is  offensive  to  us. 

But  regardless  of  our  displeasures  with 
all  that  has  imfolded  before  us  in  the 
development  and  procurement  of  the  C-5 
aircraft,  there  are  cold,  inescapable  facts 
confronting  us  that  simply  cfuinot  be 
ignored. 

Many  of  these  facts  were  placed  in  the 
Record  on  August  13,  1969,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  The  investment  is  tre- 
mendous— more  than  $870  million  for 
research  and  development — more  than  a 
billion  dollars  for  procurement. 

The  program  has  been  studied  and  re- 
studied  by  congressional  committees  and 
the  Department  of  Defense.  It  makes 
little  sense  to  defer  this  program  only  to 
rehash  much  of  what  we  already  know. 
If  we  are  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situ- 
ation, it  is  better  to  recoup  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  C-5  investment  rather 
than  to  kill  the  program  through  the 
adoption  of  amendment  108. 

For  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
could  result  in  a  defaulted  contract.  The 
projected  losses  on  the  first  58  aircraft 
will  be  such  that  the  contractor  will  not 
be  able  to  absorb  them  even  though  con- 
tractually required  to  provide  such  air- 
craft which  were  funded  from  prior  year 
appropriations. 

This  program  has  been  examined  most 
carefully  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  weeks  of  searching  examina- 
tion in  open  and  closed  hearings.  The 
committee  did  strike  $50  million  from  the 
budget  request. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  have  the 
Comptroller  General  make  a  special 
study  and  investigate  past  and  projected 
costs  of  the  C-5A  aircraft.  Without  hesi- 
tation. I  agree  that  cost  inquiry  by  the 
Comptroller  General  is  appropriate. 

But  the  amendment  also  requires  the 
Comptroller  General  to  determine 
whether  the  C-5A  is  an  economic  re- 
placement for  the  C-141  aircraft.  This 
disturbs  me  in  two  respects. 

First  is  the  fact  that  at  no  time  since 
the  C-5A  was  first  discussed  has  it  ever 
been  intended  as  a  replacement  for  the 
C-141.  Instead,  the  intent  has  always 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  that  the  C-5A 
supplement  the  C-141  rather  than  re- 
place it.  For  it  is  the  only  aircraft  that 
can  carry  the  weapons  and  heavy  equip- 
ment of  an  Army  division  concurrently 
with  troops. 

The  second  concern  about  this  amend- 
ment requirement  on  the  Comptroller 
General  is  that  it  proposes  to  involve  him 
in  matters  of  military  requirements  and 
systems  evaluations. 

While  I  have  full  respect  for  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting OflBce  staff.  I  seriously  question 
\vhether  they  have  the  background  and 
experience  to  render  military  require- 
ments and  sjrstems  evaluations  decisions 
as  contrasted  to  cost  determinations. 

And  I  seriously  doubt  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  really  feels  such  deci- 
sions are  within  the  mission  and  au- 
thority of  his  office  or  that  he  would  wel- 
come such  an  assignment  or  have  full 
confidence  in  the  capability  of  his  of- 
fice to  render  authoritative  decisions  on 
military  requirements  and  systems. 


Do  not  overlook  the  important  fact 
that  the  contract  permits  the  contrac- 
tor to  request  termination  if  the  23  air- 
craft in  the  bill  are  not  funded  by  Oc- 
tober 1,  1969,  for  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted  such  funding  will  not  occur. 
In  all  likelihood  we  will  be  in  the  fiscal 
year  1971  budget  cycle  before  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  studies  would  be 
completed  and  evaluated. 

I  shall  vote  against  this  amendment 
because  in  my  judgment  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  that  the  23  aircraft  in 
the  bill  be  funded  now.  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  a  real  tragedy  if  th^  contract 
were  terminated. 

What  has  happened  to  the  C-5  pro- 
gram cannot  be  undone.  Even  though 
the  tragic  results  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  McNamara  regime,  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird  cannot  abandon  the  pro- 
gram in  despair — nor  can  the  Congress 
in  the  national  security  interest. 

This  is  an  amendment  of  despair 
which  will  only  compound  the  C-5 
problems. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  First  of  all.  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Maine.  I  have  a  question  or  two 
that  I  should  like  to  ask  her.  She  has 
been  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
for  a  long  time  and  is  now  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  that  committee.  I 
quite  understand  what  she  said  and  I 
agree  with  her  that  much  of  the  past  is 
regrettable.  No  one  condones  it.  No  one 
sympathizes  with  it.  No  one  wants  to  re- 
peat it.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  question  I  should  like  to  ask  her 
now  is:  Is  she  convinced  that  this  is  an 
effective  aircraft? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Yes,  absolutely,  I  would 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
Of  course,  I  can  only  take  the  word  of 
those  who  know  much  more  about  it  than 
I  do.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  said 
repeatedly  that  they  have  been  trained 
and  schooled  in,  and  have  studied,  this 
program  and  have  come  up  with  the  ab- 
solute necessity  for  some  kind  of  aircraft, 
and  this  proves  to  be  what  they  want. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  con- 
vinced that  the  need  is  imminent  and 
should  be  met? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  I 
am  very  much  convinced  that  we  must 
have  it.  I  think  that  it  is  important  for  a 
continued  study  of  how  many  we  need 
and  for  how  long  we  must  proceed.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  must  not  stop,  that 
we  must  not  hamper  them  in  any  way 
from  going  forward  and  keeping  the  pro- 
duction line  going. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  seems  to  me,  the 
way  the  amendment  is  drawn,  that  it 
leaves  the  question  of  military  strategy 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office.  I  quite 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  that  there  is  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  GAO  has  developed  com- 
petence within  its  d^Tartment  to  do  that. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  The  distinguished  and 
able  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  so 
correct  in  that.  The  GAO  is  very,  very 
important,  and  it  is  a  very  valuable  agen- 


cy of  our  Government,  but  when  it  comes 
to  evaluating  weapons  systems,  they  are 
not  competent  to  do  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
feel  that  we  should  not  give  a  blank 
check  to  the  military,  there  is  no  ques- 
tiMi  about  that;  and  I  feel  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  carmot,  for  too  long, 
sustain  a  military  or  a  defense  budget 
of  $80  billion  a  year.  Too  often  we  have 
involved  ourselves  unilaterally  in  many 
I>arts  of  the  world  without  the  eissistance 
of  those  whom  we  lifted  from  defeat  and 
despair,  who  should  have  assumed  a 
greater  share  in  order  to  maintain  peace 
and  tranquillity  in  the  world.  There  is  no 
question  about  that,  either.  But  the  trend 
seems  to  be,  in  these  amendments,  "Let 
us  pass  the  buck  over  to  the  GAO." 

The  thing  that  disturbs  me  is  that  if 
we  are  going  to  make  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  assume  the  function  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  become  the 
military  deciding  agency  of  this  great 
Nation  of  ours,  then  I  think  we  should 
consider  removing  from  the  budget  all 
of  our  appropriations  for  the  military 
academies,  because  then  we  would  not 
really  need  West  Point  or  the  Air  Force 
Academy  or  Annapolis,  if  we  are  going 
to  let  the  GAO  decide  what  our  military 
strategy  is  going  to  be,  and  how  we  are 
going  to  meet  the  need  to  develop  the 
military  global  strategy  of  this  coimtry. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  than  I  do  on  the  statement 
he  has  just  made.  Of  course,  no  price 
tag  can  be  placed  on  national  security. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE)  has  made  a  real  contribution  in 
calling  this  to  our  attention,  but  I  think 
we  must  be  very,  very  careful  not  to  re- 
write a  bill  on  the  fioor.  That  should 
be  done  by  the  committee,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  by  the  advice  of  the  military 
strategists  whom  we  have  educated  and 
trained. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  will  permit  me  to 
go  one  step  further 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  as  much  con- 
cerned about  this  as  is  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  I  know  her  devotion  and  dedica- 
tion to  military  matters  over  the  years. 
I  quite  agree  that  we  have  gene  a  little 
bit  too  far.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  Our  entire  military  global  strategy 
should  be  reviewed.  The  foreign  policy 
of  this  Nation  should  also  be  reviewed. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  can  afford  to  be 
the  policeman  of  the  world.  We  say  that 
we  are  not  going  to  be,  but  looking 
around  the  world,  that  is  exactly  what 
we  are  doing.  We  have  been  in  Korea 
for  20  years  now  and  we  are  heavily 
committed  there. 

We  cannot  yet  even  see  the  other  end 
of  the  tunnel.  We  are  in  Vietnam  prac- 
tically alone.  We  are  committed  there 
in  money  and  men.  We  are  committed  in 
Europe  in  money  and  men  to  defend 
people  against  an  enemy  with  whom 
they  are  doing  business  as  usual  every 
day,  and  we  piously  disclaim  East- West 
trade.  We  are  the  only  nation  in  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  which  has  met  its 
commitments.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 
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We    should    look    Into    our    military 
strategy — and  it  ought  to  take  place  In 
the  Pentagcm  and  ought  to  be  inveatl- 
gated  by  the;  White  House  and  ought  to 
be  reviewed  by  the  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  lihe  House;  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  tHat — and  If  we  do  the  right 
thing  In  the  right  fashion,  I  think  we 
can  cut  the  military  budget  by  $10  bil- 
lion, without  any  question.  But  the  Idea 
that  we  are  going  to  make  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  a  war  room  of  the  United 
States  of  Anjerica  strikes  me  as  flirting 
with  disaster; 
Mrs.  SMTIJH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  GOLDWaTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mrs.  SMITH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Islanc)  brought  up  a  very  Interest- 
ing point.  It  jwill  be  recalled  that  on  at 
least  two  other  occasions  during  this  de- 
bate, we  considered  amendments  that 
would  refer  ihis  matter  to  the  General 
Accoimting  Office.  I  called  the  Defense 
Dlvlattm  of  GAG.  Although  I  did  not  talk 
with  Che  Director,  Mr.  Bailey,  I  did  get 
the  Assistant  I  asked  speclflcally,  with 
respect  to  thq  provisions  that  would  turn 
this  matter  bver  to  study  and  recom- 
mendation by  the  Comptroller  General, 
whether  they  would  be  able  to  comply 
with  it.  In  essence,  he  said  where  it  con- 
cerned itself  with  money  and  particular 
transactions,  yes;  but  when  it  got  into 
the  question  of  whether  the  purchase  of 
four  C-5A's  would  add  significantly  to  the 
defense  capacity  of  the  military  forces 
of   the   Unit^   States,   they   were   not 
equipped  to  do  that. 

The  Senato(r  from  Rhode  Island  made 
a  very  cogenti  observation.  In  effect,  the 
proponents  are  attempting,  by  this  pro- 
cedure, to  rewrite  the  global  strategy  of 
the  United  States,  to  rewrite  the  deploy- 
ment tactics  and  plans  of  the  United 
States.  I  would  suggest  it  would  be  wiser 
if  we  allowed  the  committees  to  do  that. 
Mrs.  SMITE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Elleivdkr  in  the  chair> .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  eiplred. 

Mr.  STENTHS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Maine  2  additional 
minutes,  if  I  i^iay.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
tome?  I 

Mrs.  SMIT^.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENMES.  First.  I  not  only  want 
to  conmiend  jthe  Senator  from  Maine 
for  the  substance  of  the  remarks  she  has 
made,  but  al^  to  say  that  no  one  has 
been  more  coiicemed  over  the  C-5A  and 
no  one  has  gone  into  It  with  more  pa- 
tience and  endurance,  if  I  may  use  that 
term,  than  hais  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine.  As  al\«ays.  she  comes  here  with 
her  own  opinion  about  these  matters, 
and  she  has  u  very  capable  judgment, 
too,  with  reference  to  the  need  for  this 
air  capability.  I  not  only  commend  her, 
but  I  thank  her.  too. 

If  I  may  ask  the  Senator  a  question.  It 
is  true  that  the  Senator  from  Maine 
and  I  both  hajve  a  very  high  regard  for 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  We  seek 
the  coimsel  and  advice  of  that  office.  But 
is  it  not  true  that  just  today  we  had  be- 
fore us  an  itetn  that  is  in  the  bill,  the 
main  battle  tank,  and  that,  even  though 
the  General  Afccounting  Office  has  done 


some  good  work  on  that  matter,  the  full 
committee  nevertheless  voted  that  we 
continue  with  that  Item  in  the  bill  as 
it  Is?  The  Senator  took  part  In  that 
hearing  this  morning.  Would  she  respond 
to  that,  briefly? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Yes.  I  appreciate  all  the 
Senator  has  said.  He  works  very  closely 
on  these  matters,  and  he  has  done  so 
particularly  on  this  bill,  and  I  commend 
him  for  his  diligence  in  going  into  all 
these  details.  That  was  the  very  point  I 
was  trying  to  make  on  the  GAO,  as  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  pointed  out. 
The  GAO  is  not  equipped  to  make  an 
evEiluation  of  weapons  systems,  and  they 
are  the  first  to  admit  it.  What  they  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  set  up  an  addi- 
tional bureau,  which  would  be  costly, 
with  personnel  £uid  machinery,  if  they 
had  to  go  into  military  evaluations.  Even 
more  important  many  of  these  personnel 
will  have  to  be  military  personnel  or 
individuals  with  professional  military 
backgrounds.  This  is  particularly  so  if 
they  are  expected  to  make  military  judg- 
ments and  decisions. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remEiining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  35  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  15 
minutes. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  comment  on  the  burden 
of  the  statement  made  today  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sym- 
ington) in  regard  to  the  theory  that  the 
C-5A.  if  available  in  adequate  numbers, 
would  lead  to  a  situation  where,  by  what 
he  termed  a  "remote  presence,"  it  would 
become  possible  to  reduce  our  overseas 
troop  strength  in  ways  that  would  pos- 
sibly save  substantial  sums  in  the  de- 
fense budget  and  get  men  out  of  places 
where  their  presence  might  lead  to  our 
involvement  in  military  conflict  against 
the  will,  perhaps,  of  this  Nation? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's question.  I  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  hear  all  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri's 
speech  as  he  delivered  it,  but  I  did  read 
all  of  It  very  carefully.  As  I  imderstand 
his  points  and  also  the  world  situation, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  point  the  Sen- 
ator from  CaUfomia  refers  to  is  a  valid 
point,  and  it  could  prove  to  be  a  highly 
important  situation  in  many  respects 
with  the  idea  of  preposltionlng  of  mili- 
tary hardware,  weapons,  and  materiel 
that  go  with  battle  formations  in  vari- 
ous areas  that  may  be  trouble  spots,  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  our  men,  or  a 
larger  number  of  them,  back  here  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  ability  to  get 
there  quickly,  with  a  very  definite  capa- 
bility, instantly  ready  to  go. 
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I  think  that  point  is  demonstrated  in 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Our  great  bottleneck 
in  the  beginning  there  was  that  the  har- 
bors were  not  sufficient;  we  could  not  get 
the  supplies  and  troops  In  there  soon 
enough.  If  we  had  had  C-5A's  then,  and 
assuming  proper  landing  conditions — and 
I  think  they  could  have  been  provided— 
we  would  have  been  far  better  off  in  an 
emergency  of  that  kind. 

I  do  not  favor  keeping  troops  in  too 
many  different  places,  but  I  know,  in  the 
world  we  live  in,  they  are  going  to  be 
required  from  time  to  time,  on  a  varj'- 
ing  scale,  and  the  immediate  capability 
of  the  C-5A  will  be  a  splendid  contribu- 
tion to  our  capmbility  to  getting  them 
there,  rather  than  keeping  so  many  there 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will' 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  matter  of  pre- 
posltionlng equipment  apparently  is  an- 
other aspect  that  I  would  rather  not  get 
into  at  this  point,  because  I  gather  that 
might  lead  to  double  expenditures,  where 
we  might  have  to  have  equipment  back 
home  so  that  our  troopw  here  could  ma- 
neuver with  it,  and  familiarize  them- 
selves with  it. 

The  Senator  now  presiding  (Mr.  El- 
lender  in  the  chair)  mentioned  In  his 
remarks  the  long  efforts,  without  great 
success,  to  get  numbers  of  troops  sta- 
tioned overseas  reduced  as  we  developed 
our  transportation  capabilities.  He  was 
speaking  only  of  Europe.  I  am  speaking 
of  all  parts  of  the  world  where  we  have 
troops  except  Vietnam,  which  is,  of 
course,  a  special  problem. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  dis- 
played his  great  capabilities  as  a  leader 
in  handling  this  bill  in  the  committee 
and  now  on  the  floor.  I  simply  ask  him  if, 
in  concert  with  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  which  has  indicated  that 
it  will  be  examining  our  present  commit- 
ments very  closely,  as  to  whether  we 
should  keep  them,  whether  we  should 
modify  them,  and  so  forth,  we  can  de- 
pend upon  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
with  his  committee,  to  explore  the  possi- 
bilities, as  we  develop  this  transportation 
capacity,  of  beginning  the  process  of  re- 
ducing our  overseas  troop  strength. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  can  answer  the  Sena- 
tor's question  very  quickly.  I  would  like 
to  see  them  reduced.  I  think,  though, 
that  there  is  a  much  broader  question 
involved  here,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  policy.  A  great  deal  of  this  debate  has 
got  the  cart  before  the  horse.  I  think,  in 
talking  about  changing  policy,  here  on 
the  Senate  floor,  through  these  authori- 
zation bills. 

I  should  like  to  see  our  present  for- 
eign policy  reviewed  and  modifled;  but 
I  think  imtil  that  is  done,  in  a  systematic 
way,  through  a  coordinated  effort  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  whoever 
he  may  be,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  other  committees,  we 
shall  not  get  very  far. 

I  could  not  commit  anyone  except  my- 
self as  to  these  new  moves,  but  I  gen- 
erally favor  a  reduction  of  our  forces 
overseas.  However,  I  know  that  in  Asia 
we  have  got  to  build  up  a  new  policy 
for  Japan,  and  as  to  NATO  I  am  not 
quick  on  the  trigger,  because  frankly  I 
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think  it  is  the  main  hope  of  the  free 
world  for  us  to  have  strong  support  there. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  very  much  for  his  in- 
quiry. I  know  of  his  concern  and  his 
very  constructive  thoughts  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  as  far  as  I  know  we  shall 
vote  on  the  pending  amendment  some- 
time around  4  o'clock.  I  shall  not  take  a 
great  deal  of  time.  As  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  one  else  to  speak  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  and  I  presume  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  as  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  will  close  for  the  prose- 
cution. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out,  as  I 
did  at  the  beginning,  that  this  contract 
is  not  a  good  contract  for  either  the  Gov- 
ernment or  the  contractor.  It  has  proved 
to  have  so  many  unknown,  uncertain, 
and  untried  qualities  about  it  that  it  is 
very  clear,  now,  that  this  type  of  con- 
tracting should  have  been  tried  out  more 
fully  on  smaller  contracts,  and  the  de- 
fects found  and  perfected. 

But  we  are  up  against  the  practical 
situation,  here,  that  we  are  already  into 
the  matter  and  the  Government  will  have 
to  carry  its  part  of  the  load. 

But  the  bright  part  of  the  picture  is 
that  this  plane  is  sound.  There  is  no  ap- 
parent major  defect  of  any  kind;  and  it 
is  certainly  far  enough  along  for  such 
defects,  if  they  existed,  to  have  been  dis- 
covered. It  has  all  the  qualities,  and  more, 
that  were  planned  and  desired;  and.  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created, 
I  think  it  is  a  breakthrough,  and  time 
will  demonstrate  its  great  abilities. 

I  have  stated  heretofore  that  I  was 
greatly  concerned  about  it.  I  foresaw  a 
difficult  situation,  and  asked  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona to  go  and  look  the  plane  over.  Some- 
thing occurred  that  prevented  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  getting  away  at  that 
time.  The  Senator  from  Arizona  went 
down  and,  with  his  usual  thoroughness, 
not  only  examined  it,  but  flew  it  and 
found  out  all  about  it.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  was  later  fully  convinced  of  its 
sound  structure  and  its  capabilities. 

So  now  we  have  before  the  Senate 
largely  just  the  question  of  this  fourth 
squadron.  The  money  is  in  the  bill.  There 
will  be  some  other  money  required,  but 
the  big  question  is  on  the  fourth  squad- 
ron. 

This  is  an  old  subject  with  me.  I  am  not 
an  expert  on  it,  nor  on  anything  else,  but 
I  have  followed  this  matter  all  along,  and 
am  certain  in  my  mind  that  we  need  a 
minimum  of  four  squadrons  if  we  are 
really  going  to  get  our  money's  worth  out 
of  this  plane. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  deference  to 
everyone  else,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
minimiun  of  four  squadrons  being  recog- 
nized and  reccwnmended  by  the  Office  of 
Systems  Analysis.  The  innermost  secrets 
of  their  thinking  sustain  this  position  of 
the  so-called  experts — and  they  are  not 
men  connected  with  the  military. 

The  uniformed  men,  over  and  over 
again,  have  examined  and  gone  through 
the  matter.  Many  of  the  civilian  authori- 
ties in  the  Department  of  Defense  have 


passed  on  it.  Three  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense have  considered  the  matter. 

The  original  proposition  was  examined 
flrst  by  Mr.  McNamara,  a  second  phase 
of  it  by  Mr.  Clifford,  and  the  present 
phase  by  Mr.  Clifford  and  Mr.  Laird.  I 
say  that  they  have  been  acting  and  mov- 
ing forward  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  very  highest  and  best  advice  that 
can  be  obtained  in  this  field. 

Our  Committee  on  Armed  Services  took 
no  casual  view  of  this  matter.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  money  involved  here.  There 
is  also  a  very  serious  policy  question  in- 
volved. We  went  into  all  angles,  and  in 
fact  have  continued  to  study  many  angles 
of  the  problem. 

I  wish  to  thank  and  also  to  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  as  I  have 
done  before  on  this  floor.  I  do  not  have  to 
remind  him  or  the  public  again  of  my  es- 
teem for  him  and  the  fine  work  that  he 
does.  He  has  made  a  splendid  contribu- 
tion here.  I  do  totally  disagree  with  him, 
though,  about  the  proposition  of  cutting 
off  this  plane  and  denying  these  funds. 

I  speak  with  all  deference  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  I  have  dealt  with 
them  for  many  years.  I  knew  Mr.  Staats 
before  he  went  there.  I  knew  him  when  he 
was  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  is  a  fine,  high- 
principled  organization.  But  men  who  are 
capable  of  making  a  final  judgment  in  a 
field  such  as  this  do  not  belong  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  That  is  a  dif- 
ferent profession.  They  work  hard,  and 
they  could  make  reports  of  some  kind 
such  as  this  amendment  calls  for,  but, 
being  out  of  their  field,  they  would  not 
have  the  weight  and  value — and  that  is 
not  a  personal  assessment  of  them — that 
we  could  feel  safe  in  using  as  a  basis  for 
voting. 

I  can  understand  the  desire  of  Sena- 
tors who  get  into  this  subject  matter  to 
want  the  counsel  of  someone  beyond  the 
Defense  Department;  they  turn  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  as  a  kind  of 
natural  thing. 

But  matters  just  do  not  work  out  that 
way.  Again  I  speak  with  deference  to  the 
staff  of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
They  worked  on  a  highly  important  mat- 
ter concerning  a  tank.  There  Is  not  a 
great  deal  of  money  involved  in  it  yet;  it 
is  still  in  the  research  and  development 
stage.  They  made  us  a  report,  and  we  sent 
it  to  the  author  of  the  amendment  in- 
volved, striking  out  the  funds  for  the 
tank.  That  was  all  considered.  It  was 
considered  in  the  Defense  Department, 
and  the  committee  met  and  considered 
that  report  as  well  as  the  testimony  of 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Etefense,  and  we 
found  that  we  were  back  where  we  had 
started  with  reference  to  the  facts,  and 
had  a  very  firm  understanding  with  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  tliat  he 
would  give  this  matter  his  personal  at- 
tention, as  he  had  already  assured  us  he 
would. 

We  voted  unanimously  and  with  the 
greatest  of  confidence  to  sustain  the  re- 
search and  development  funds  that  were 
already  in  the  bill. 

There  was  one  item  about  pilot  tanks 
that  a  member  thought  should  be  reduced 
a  little.  Hov/ever,  on  the  main  thrust  of 
the  matter,  there  was  a  unanimous  vote. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  said  that 
the  GAO  is  not  competent  to  make  a 
judgment  on  these  matters  in  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment.  I  believe  I  quote  him 
correctly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  ex- 
pired.      

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  10 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  could 
the  Senator  tell  us  if,  in  his  judgment, 
anyone  outside  of  the  Military  Establish- 
ment itself  is  competent  to  make  a  judg- 
ment on  these  matters? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  are  a  great  many 
men  of  unusual  competence  in  the  sys- 
tems analysis.  They  are  very  prominent 
in  their  particular  fields  to  make  some 
very  exacting  and  demanding  analyses 
of  these  problems. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  was  not  my 
question.  I  asked  if  there  really  is  anyone 
in  the  Senator's  opinion  outside  officials 
of  the  Defense  Department  who  is  com- 
petent to  make  a  judgment  as  to  the 
reliability,  or  the  need,  or  necessity  of 
these  weapons  systems. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have  to  have  some- 
one, of  course,  that  has  some  idea  about 
their  purposes  and  their  use.  Some  men 
have  that  knowledge  by  experience.  How- 
ever, we  can  find  engineers  to  pass  on 
some  points. 

Questions  of  physics  and  electronics 
are  involved. 

I  think  it  is  well  known  that  most 
Presidents  seek  to  find  men  of  great  ca- 
pability in  a  particular  field. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  could  add  any- 
thing more  to  the  answer. 

I  have  no  argument  with  the  motives 
and  sincerity  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin in  offering  this  amendment.  I  am 
fearful,  however,  that  the  Senator  him- 
self does  not  recognize  its  adverse  im- 
pact, and  the  fact  that,  if  adopted,  it 
would  Inevitably  augment  and  compound 
the  very  problem  which  the  Senator  very 
commendably  wants  to  correct. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  significant 
cost  increases  in  this  program  although 
there  is  some  argument  about  the 
amount  and  extent  of  the  overruns.  From 
a  percentage  standpoint  the  overrun  is 
less  than  on  many  weapons  systems 
which  have  not  received  such  critical 
publicity.  However,  I  do  not  minimize  tlie 
C-5A  overrun.  It  is  substantial  and  a 
matter  for  genuine  concern. 

We  all  regret  these  ovemins,  and  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  defend  them.  How- 
ever, let  us  put  this  matter  and  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  in  proper  perspective. 
The  ovemm  has  already  occurred.  It  is  a 
fact  and  the  Senator's  proposal  will  not 
eliminate  it.  In  fact,  there  Is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  amendment  will 
have  exactly  the  opposite  effect.  Defer- 
rals, stretchouts,  and  delays  in  a  weapons 
program — and  this  would  certainly  result 
from  the  Senator's  amendment — inevita- 
bly substantially  increase  the  overall  cost 
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of  the  program  and  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Thl»  Is  a  fact  of  life.  Thus,  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  magnify  the 
cost  problem  ■which  he  has  so  vigorously 
criticized  on  ao  msuiy  occasions  in  recent 
weeks  and  months.  The  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  be  like  throwing  the 
baby  out  wltb  the  bath  water. 

It  would  be  completely  false  economy 
and  the  height  of  folly  to  develop  a 
greatly  needed  and  very  effective  aircraft 
and  proceed  as  far  &s  we  have  with  it 
£Uid  then  disrupt  the  program  for  a  OAO 
study  and  infvestigation  just  when  the 
planes  are  about  to  roll  off  the  produc- 
tion line  and  jwe  begin  to  reap  the  bene- 
fit of  our  investment  in  time,  effort,  and 
money.  From  la  cost  effective  standpoint, 
this  would  be  the  very  worst  step  we 
coiUd  take. 

Let  me  stat^  the  case  bluntly.  We  need 
the  23  aircra^ft  involved.  No  one  ques- 
tions this  periously.  The  Senator's 
amendment  \^  both  delay  their  delivery 
and  drive  up  the  cost.  Upon  what  basis 
therk  ean  the  amendment  be  approved? 
-  N<nr-for  the  C-5A  aircraft  itself.  We 
are  assured  t^  the  Air  Force  that  it  will 
meet  most,  if  not  all,  of  its  performance 
requirements.  Its  capability  for  rapid  de- 
ployment wilj  give  the  Department  of 
Defense  a  flexibility  in  planning  for 
peacetime  deployment  and  basing  which 
it  has  never  had  before.  Our  national  in- 
terest requir^  that  the  United  States 
have  the  captibllity  to  deploy  forces  rap- 
idly and  the  design  of  the  C-5A  was  op- 
timized to  ac<)ompllsh  this. 

Airlift  is  aibasic  element  of  our  rapid 
deployment  strategy  and  is  the  element 
which  is  most  capable  of  providing  a 
quick  response  to  an  imexpected  contin- 
gency. When  deployment  is  required,  air- 
lift is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  de- 
livering troopB  and  equipment  within  the 
first  20  days,  j Subsequently,  the  value  of 
long-range  airlift  in  resupply  and  deliv- 
ery of  criticf.!  items  to  less  accessible 
culable.  The  capability  to 
aid  response  by  airlift  of 
limited  but  effective  U.S.  forces  followed, 
if  necessarj'.  by  a  more  massive  buildup, 
greatly  reduces  the  risk  of  small  incidents 
developing  inio  major  conflicts. 

The  C-5A  Is  the  only  aircraft  which 
can  carry  aln  ost  all  types  of  the  combat 
weapons  and  equipment  of  an  Army  di- 
vision concurjrently  with  the  personnel 
th  the  equipment  trans- 
essential  items  as  tanks, 
bridge  launchers,  armored  personnel  car- 
riers, and  helicopters  can  be  airlifted  only 
by  the  C-5A.  fliven  enough  time  and  suf- 
t,  almost  all  of  the  equip- 
division  can  be  trans- 
by  C-5AS. 
'-5A's  are  needed?  Studies 
e  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  indicate  a  requirement  for  a  mini- 
mum of  six  Squadrons  or  120  planes  to 
meet  the  totaj  airlift  requirement  in  con- 
junction with  other  airlift  resources  such 
as  the  C-141.  Studies  also  show  that  with 
the  C-5A  aircraft  the  total  number  of 
airhf  t  aircraft  in  the  force  can  be  reduced 
by  approximaltely  one-half  while  provid- 
ing more  thaii  three  times  the  transport 
capacity.  Swh  ancient  aircraft  as  the 
C-124  and  th^  C-133  will  be  phased  out. 

I  do  not  jdln  in  any  judgment  about 
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six  squadrons  of  these  planes.  I  limit  my 
opinion  and  conclusion  now  to  this  fourth 
squadron. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Secretary  Laird 
that  I  have  already  read  to  the  Senate 
earlier  in  the  debate.  He  says  he  has  re- 
served judgment  and  is  actively  consid- 
ering for  the  1971  budget  whether  he  will 
add  any  more  actual  C-5A's  beyond  this 
fourth  squadron. 

I  heartily  join  with  Secretary  Laird  on 
that  point.  I  do  not  intend  to  say  any- 
thing now  with  respect  to  having  any 
final  judgment  upon  the  fourth  squadron. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter  of 
June  5,  Secretary  Laird  says: 

I  fuUy  support  the  authorizations  of  funds 
for  the  above  23  aircraft. 

They  are  the  ones  contained  in  the 
bUl. 
He  says  further: 

Any  quantity  beyond  this  Is  a  matter  for 
decision  In  the  formulation  of  future  budg- 
ets. 

He  is  referring  primarily  there  to  the 
budget  for  1971. 

I  assure  the  Senate  that  this  matter 
has  been  gone  over  with  the  greatest  of 
care  and  with  most  p>ainstaking  effort  by 
highly  competent  men,  outside  advisers, 
and  men  on  our  committee.  However,  I 
come  to  that  point  last. 

I  am  satisfied  of  the  need,  the  quality, 
and  the  capability  of  this  aircraft.  And 
I  am  satisfied  further  that  it  is  a  con- 
tribution to  a  long-range  policy  that  will 
make  it  possible,  I  think,  to  have  our 
military  dollar  go  further.  I  think  that  it 
will  save  on  transportation  costs.  And 
this  is  a  major  item  in  the  military  pro- 
gram. 

It  eliminates  just  as  many  of  the  old 
planes  as  can  possibly  be  eliminated.  My 
philosophy  as  to  weapons  is  not  to  try 
to  have  so  much  of  everything  or  so  many 
of  different  types,  but  to  have  the  high- 
est quality  fighting  planes  and  transport 
planes  of  whatever  type  it  may  be,  or 
tanks,  rifles,  or  other  weapons,  and  try 
to  have  quality  always  foremost  and 
always  in  the  hands  of  the  right  kind  of 
men. 

They  are  expensive.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  they  will  become  more  expensive. 
However,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  living  in  that  kind 
of  a  world. 

We  are  drafting  men,  not  just  those 
than  go  into  the  service  professionally, 
but  those  who  are  drafted  under  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act.  We  say  to  them,  "It 
is  your  responsibility  as  a  citizen  to  go 
forth  and  render  military  service,  even 
on  foreign  soil." 

I  am  glad  of  the  chance  to  try  to 
save  money.  I  think  that  a  great  deal 
more  money  can  be  saved.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  not  going  to  yield  anything 
in  quality  or  effectiveness  or  refuse  to 
give  every  advantage  to  our  men  that 
can  come  from  the  best,  most  modem, 
and  most  responsive  weapons  that  money 
can  buy  and  science  can  build. 

This  is  one  of  the  items  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  modern  weaponry  that  we 
need.  Much  of  it  has  been  long  delayed. 

We  already  approved  the  procurement 
of  58  of  these  aircraft  in  production  run 
A.  In  January  1969  the  Air  Force,  sub- 


ject to  congressional  approval,  exercised 
the  option  f«t)vlded  to  procm-e  57  addi- 
tional aircraft  under  production  run  B. 
The  fiscal  year  1970  budget  contains  au- 
thorization for  $533  million  to  procure 
the  first  23  rim  B  aircraft.  These  23  air- 
craft will  complete  a  four-squadron  force 
structure  and  there  will  be  no  commit- 
ment to  procure  any  additional  aircraft. 
The  COTigress  will  have  complete  freedom 
to  reexamine  this  question  next  year. 

We  already  have  a  sizable  investment 
since  we  have  obligated  funds  for  58  air- 
craft. The  follow-on  benefits  of  this  in- 
vestment resulting  from  the  procure- 
ment of  additional  aircraft  are  yet  to  be 
realized. 

Through  fiscal  year  1969  about  $2  5 
billion  has  been  approved  for  the  C-5A 
program,  including  $72  million  in  fiscal 
year  1969  for  the  procurement  of  long 
lead  items  for  the  23  aircraft  in  this  bill 
In  the  event  of  contract  cancellation, 
there  is  a  contingent  liability  of  $30  5 
million  for  termination  costs.  Thus,  if. 
as  I  think  it  will  if  adopted,  this  amend- 
ment kills  all  further  C-5A  procurement, 
the  added  loss  to  the  Government,  at  a 
minimum,  will  be  $102  million— $72  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1969  funds  for  long 
lead  items  and  $30.5  million  in  termina- 
tion costs. 

The  incremental  value  of  the  23  air- 
craft involved  in  terms  of  cost  to  the 
Government  for  the  added  airlift  capa- 
bility is  self-evident.  Any  additional  air- 
craft to  be  procured  under  the  run  B 
option  will  have  to  come  before  the  Con- 
gress for  consideration,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  requests  for  additional  aircraft 
will  be  subjected  to  extensive  budgetary 
and  cost  studies  to  determine  whether 
or  not  we  are  getting  airlift  value  re- 
ceived for  the  dollars  spent. 

Regardless  of  the  author's  intent,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  the 
Proxmire  amendment  will  kill  this  pro- 
gram. At  best,  it  will  deny  funds  for  one 
year.  Let  me  outline  the  implications  of 
that. 

The  amended  Lockheed  contract  re- 
quired that  the  fiscal  year  1970  funds  be 
on  contract  by  September  1,  1969.  By 
consent  this  has  now  been  extended  to 
October  1.  The  contract  stipulates  that  if 
such  fimds  are  not  allotted  as  required, 
an  equitable  adjustment  may  be  made 
in  the  price  of  the  23  aircraft,  in  the  de- 
livery schedule,  or  in  both,  if  the  con- 
tractor has  incurred  additional  costs  or 
has  been  delayed  in  the  work  solely  be- 
cause of  late  funding  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  addition,  Lockheed  can  request 
termination  in  the  event  funds  are  not 
allotted  as  required. 

The  Air  Force  has  furnished  an  esti- 
mate of  the  adjustment  in  price  and 
schedule  that  will  probably  be  requested 
by  Lockheed  if  the  funding  of  the  23 
aircraft  is  delayed  by  1  year.  The  cost 
Increase  to  the  Government,  the  Air 
Force  asserts,  would  be  $400  to  $550  mil- 
lion, and  there  would  be  a  IVa-year  slip- 
p>age  in  delivery  of  the  first  run  B  air- 
craft— from  March  1971  to  November 
1972.  These  added  costs  do  not  include 
the  engine  contract,  for  which  the  Air 
Force  estimates  a  cost  Increase  for  a  1- 
year  delay  of  about  $50  to  $70  million. 

The  contractor  and  Its  subcontractors 
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and  suppliers  have  about  40,000  experi- 
enced employees  working  on  this  pro- 
gram. It  is  not  realistic  to  lay  them  off 
and  then  expect  to  have  them  available 
at  the  end  of  1  year.  Many  new  people 
would  have  to  be  hired  and  trained. 

Finally,  negotiation  of  the  prices  of 
run  B  aircraft  after  this  delay  would 
have  to  be  with  the  current  contractor  as 
the  sole  source  with  no  contractual  com- 
mitments or  price  options  available. 

Another  question  Is  whether  the  C-5A, 
at  the  currently  estimated  increased 
cost,  is  stUl  a  good  buy.  The  Air  Force 
says  the  answer  is  clearly  yes,  consider- 
ing both  the  need  for  airlifting  "outsize" 
cargo — a  bfisic  C-5A  requirement — and 
normal  cargo  as  evaluated  in  ton-mile 
costs. 

The  "outsize"  cargo  requirement  can 
be  met  only  with  the  C-5A.  The  C-141 
can  carry  only  about  65  percent — ^by 
type — of  the  required  Army  deployment 
equipment.  The  loss  of  mobility  which 
would  result  If  there  were  no  outsize 
aircraft  in  the  military  airlift  force  can- 
not be  expressed  in  simple  dollar  figures. 

However,  the  information  furnished 
by  the  Air  Force  shows,  even  on  a  pure 
cost  per  ton-mile  basis,  the  C-5A  is  sub- 
stantially less  expensive  than  the  C-141 
which  is  the  lowest  cost  airlift  system 
now  operational,  and  that  the  C-5A, 
even  with  the  recent  cost  increases,  is 
the  most  economical  of  any  airlift  air- 
craft. There  are  three  ways  of  showing 
the  distinct  economy  of  operation  of  the 
C-5A  over  other  aircraft. 

The  10-year  cost  per  ton-mile  for  the 
C-5A  will  be  12  cents;  that  of  the  C-141 
will  be  16  cents.  This  cost  Includes  pro- 
curement plus  10-year  operating  cost 
divided  by  the  ton-mile  capability. 

The  direct  operating  cost  per  ton-mile 
of  the  C-5A  will  be  2.9  cents;  that  of  the 
C-141  will  be  5.3  cents;  and  that  of 
the  C-124,  which  Is  the  aircraft  that  the 
C-5A  replaces  In  terms  of  outside  capa- 
bility. Is  19.7  cents. 

It  takes  3.6  squadrons  of  C-141's  to 
equal  the  airlift  capability  of  one  squad- 
ron of  C-5A's.  The  annual  operating 
cost  for  one  squadron  of  C-5A's  is  $78 
million,  while  the  annual  operating  cost 
for  3.6  squadrons  of  C-141  "s  Is  $135 
million. 

Thus,  when  the  added  requirement 
and  value  of  the  outsize  cargo  capability 
of  the  C-5A  Is  considered  In  connection 
with  its  economy  of  operation,  the  C-5 
clearly  remains  a  good  buy. 

The  Proxmire  amendment  also  pro- 
vides that  the  GAO  should  consider 
whether  the  purchase  of  a  fourth  squad- 
ron of  C-5A's  would  make  the  United 
States  liable  for  the  cost  of  repairs  and 
modifications  necessary  to  correct  "the 
structural  defect  revealed  in  the  recent 
failure  of  the  C-5A  wing."  Some  expla- 
nation of  this  matter  is  necessary  be- 
cause the  quoted  language  might  leave 
an  erroneous  impression. 

Lockheed  Is  contractually  bound  to 
demonstrate  In  ground  static  tests  that 
the  airplane  will  withstand  forces  of  150 
percent  of  the  maximima  that  it  is  de- 
sitjned  to  experience  In  actual  flight. 
Testing  to  150  percent  of  design  load 
limit  is  done  to  provide  a  50-percent 
safety  margin. 


During  one  of  these  tests  on  July  13, 
1969,  a  failure  occurred  in  the  form  of 
a  large  crack  hi  the  right  wing.  The 
failure  occurred  at  a  load  of  about  125 
percent  of  that  for  which  the  airplane 
was  designed. 

The  Air  Force  puts  this  failure  in  the 
category  of  a  normal  development  prob- 
lem. Engineers  generally  believe  that  If 
no  failures  occur  in  stress  testing  the 
airplane  is  probably  overdeslgned  and 
overweight  and  thus  Inefficient  In  terms 
of  payload  and  range.  The  current  esti- 
mate is  that  the  failure  will  not  delay 
the  completion  .  of  the  development 
schedule  or  production  delivery  schedule. 
Corrective  action  Is  planned  for  the  first 
operational  aircraft  which  Is  to  be  de- 
livered in  December  1969. 

I  should  point  out  that  almost  all  air- 
craft have  experienced  failures  of  some 
component  during  static  testing.  Wing 
failure  occurred  on  the  B-52A  at  139  per- 
cent of  design  load  limit;  the  C-130A  be- 
tween 127  and  135  percent;  the  C-130B 
at  139  percent;  and  the  F-104G  at  135 
percent.  The  C-141  had  a  main  landing 
gear  frame  failure  at  129  percent;  a  ver- 
tical tall  failure  at  135  percent;  an  aft 
fuselage  failure  at  120  percent;  and  a 
main  landing  gear  failure  at  145  percent. 
Many  additional  examples  could  be  cited. 
Failures  of  this  nature  are  not  unex- 
pected and,  in  fact,  are  a  part  of  the  de- 
velopment process.  They  reveal  possible 
weaknesses  in  the  structures  at  an  early 
stage  In  the  development  and  thereby 
permit  design  modifications  to  be  in- 
corporated in  the  production  aircraft. 

In  addition,  there  Is  no  reason  for  GAO 
to  study  who  Is  responsible  for  the  cost 
of  the  repair  and  modification.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  contract.  If  Congress 
does  authorize  further  funding  of  run  B 
aircraft,  the  cost  of  modifications  made 
necessary  by  the  cracked  wing  will  be 
borne  by  the  contractor,  subject  to  the 
contractual  sharing  arrangement.  The 
contract  makes  it  clear  that  all  costs  as- 
sociated with  correction  of  this  condition 
above  the  contract  celling  are  Lockheed's 
contractual  responsibility. 

Let  me  summarize  brlefiy.  The  Defense 
Department  advises  that  the  current  pro- 
gram will  produce  a  good  aircraft  with 
exceptional  performance  characteristics 
which  are  badly  needed  In  our  airlift 
force  structure.  I  believe  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Proxmire  amendment  will  kill 
the  program.  Even  If  It  does  not,  there 
can  only  be  two  results,  both  bad.  In  the 
first  place,  there  will  be  a  delay  in  deliv- 
ery of  23  operational  aircraft  to  the  Air 
Force;  in  the  second  place,  the  cost  of 
these  aircraft  will  be  driven  up  even  below 
the  levels  which  exist  today  and  which 
have  been  so  vigorously  criticized  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  think  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  be  a 
serious  mistake.  I  hope  It  Is  defeated. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  sield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned the  quality.  I  agree  with  him  about 
quality.  However,  I  read  in  last  Sunday's 
newspaper  a  very  disturbing  item  about 
the  M-16.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  could 
reassure  me  about  Its  quality. 


This  article  said  that  the  M-16  has 
proved  in  actual  combat  to  be  subject  to 
corrosion  and  to  malfunction  because  of 
being  dirty,  and  so  forth,  and  was  not 
nearly  as  sturdy  as  what  they  call  the 
AK-47;  that  any  time  a  GI  In  Vietnam 
could  throw  down  his  M-16  and  pick  up 
an  AK-47,  he  would  do  it. 

Has  the  Senator  ever  read  any  such 
article? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  did  not  read  that 
article. 

I  can  say  to  the  Senator  that  nothing 
Is  more  Important  than  the  rifle,  but  I 
do  not  suppose  there  ever  before  has 
there  been  a  war  that  gave  us  as  much 
trouble  as  the  climate,  the  mud,  and  the 
corrosion  In  Vietnam.  It  has  been  a  super 
test  for  all.  Finally,  however,  the  news  I 
get — there  may  be  some  dissent — is  that 
it  Is  almost  a  heaven-sent  weapon  with 
a  certain  kind  of  fighting  over  there  and 
was  long  needed.  We  pushed  the  Defense 
Department  over  the  line  in  getting  a 
new  source  of  supply. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  the  Senator  to  say  that  he 
does  not  believe  the  M-16  is  an  inferior 
weapon  or  that  the  AK-47  is  any  better? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Some  defects  have 
shown  up  in  it,  as  I  understand;  but  we 
were  highly  pleased  when  we  could  get 
It  Into  the  hands  of  our  men  for  this  kind 
of  fighting,  and  we  are  trying  now  to  get 
It  Into  the  hands  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese troops. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator reassures  us  that  it  is  the  best  in 
the  business,  because  this  article  plainly 
said  the  opposite.  I  was  very  disturbed 
about  it. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  they 
should  have  the  best,  but  the  best  is  not 
always  necessarily  the  most  expensive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  recently  read  an 
article  about  the  new  Swedish  fighter 
plane  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris 
air  show.  I  think  It  mdlcated  that  the 
plane  cost  approximately  $2  million,  com- 
pared with  the  considerably  greater  cost 
of  ours.  It  indicated  that  the  Swedes  have 
made  a  better  plane  than  ours,  at  less 
cost. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  beyond  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  Is  an  article  in  the 
newspaper.  I  did  not  write  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  read  all  the 
newspapers. 

I  will  be  glad  to  look  into  it.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  many  planes  better  than 
ours — our  better  ones. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  Is  the  cost.  That 
is  what  is  partly  involved  in  this  con- 
tract— that  Is,  that  this  Is  an  Improvident 
and  excessively  extravagant  plane  and 
that  the  contract  was  very  Improvidently 
drawn.  This  Is  part  of  the  picture.  It  Is 
not  that  anybody  wishes  to  deny  the 
Armed  Forces  a  good  weapon.  But  there 
should  be  some  choice  between  what  we 
get  for  our  money — whether  we  have  no 
regard  whatever  for  the  taxpayer  or 
whether  the  sky  Is  the  limit  when  we  buy 
an  airplane. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  can  buy  some  weap- 
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ons  elsewhere,  but  we  are  not  going  to 
be  dependent  upon  some  other  country 
for  spare  parts  of  an  essential  weapon. 
Mr.  FUigRIGHT.  That  is  not  my 
point.  I  am  not  advising  that  we  buy  any- 
where else.  9ut  it  seems  to  me  that  un- 
less Congress  exercises  some  supervision 
and  questionJB  the  Pentagon,  all  we  are 
going  to  do  ii  to  si>end  twice  as  much  as 
we  need  to  siend.  That  is  the  point. 

I  am  a  mamber  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  We  are  dealing:  now  with  taxes. 
I  have  to  bf  responsible  and  take  the 
heat  for  raising  the  taxes,  I  suppose, 
from  time  toj  time.  And  this  is  the  com- 
mittee that  orovldes  the  money  from  the 
taxpayers.  Bnt  it  seems  to  me  that  Con- 
gress should  bave  some  regard  for  care- 
ful spending  jof  money.  That  is  the  only 
point  I  am  nlaklng.  I  do  not  advise  that 
we  buy  Sweflish  planes,  but  surely  we 
should  be  able  to  make  planes  as  good 
as  those  made  by  the  Swedes,  for  ap- 
proxmiately  tlhe  same  cost. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  ki^ield,  so  that  I  may  try  to 
_ans^^  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas?     I 

Mr.  STENN IS.  I  yield  2  minutes. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  are  talking 
about  apples  and  oranges.  The  Swedish 
airplane  is  at  air  superiority  fighter  for 
use  over  tha  Swedish  homeland.  It  is 
not  a  long-^ange  fighter  or  an  all- 
weather  flghtjer.  It  has  a  single  jet  capa- 
bility. We  minufacture  a  fighter  plane 
in  this  counljry  that  is  as  good  as  that 
airplane,  butt  we  have  not  found  any 
use  for  it.  We  have  been  providing  the 
F-5  for  SouJi  Vietnam.  It  is  a  very 
worthwhile  wsapon. 

As  to  the  ai  )ples  and  oranges  reference 
I  used,  the  Swedish  fighter  plane  can  be 
considered  the  apples  and  the  C-5A  the 
oranges.  We  have  to  have  all-weather 
capability,  aid  we  have  to  have  long- 
range  capabi  ity.  The  aircraft  we  have 
designed  wii:  serve  tactical  purposes, 
also.  We  hope,  with  the  new  Air  Force 
fighter,  to  cotne  up  with  a  good  inter- 
ceptor alrcraj  t,  which  we  have  not  built 
in  15  years. 

When  one  i  >icks  an  isolated  item  such 
as  the  Frenci  Mystere,  that  is  a  very 
fine  aircraft.  I  do  not  think  it  would  fit 
into  the  U.S.  Air  Force's  plans,  any  more 
than  our  F-4  would  particularly  fit  into 
the  French  /ir  Force's  plans.  They,  by 
the  way.  are  aecoming  competitive  with 
us  in  the  wo^ld  markets,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  wofld  would  buy  their  planes 
if  they  could  g  et  ours. 

Mr.  FULBIJGHT.  Since  the  Senator 
brought  it  up,  I  wish  he  would  straighten 
me  out  aboi  t  two  items.  One  is  the 
fighter  aircraft  we  sold  to  Germany,  or 
at  least  our  design  was  sold,  and  the 
other  is  the  I -111.  They  raise  questions 
of  prudence  i)i  spending  of  money.  I  did 
not  mean  to  say  we  had  no  adequate 
planes,  but  do  we  produce  comparable 
planes  at  similar  cost? 

Mr.  GOLDV  ^ATER.  If  we  did  not  build 
planes  for  tte  purposes  for  which  we 
need  them,  we  could  eliminate  a  great 
deal  of  avion  cs  and  become  more  cost 
comparable  wlith  foreign  countries.  The 
F-104  is  no  longer  in  our  inventory.  It 
was  not  in  cur  inventory  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  It  was  made  both  in 
Japan  and  G;rmany.  The  German  Air 


Force,  I  must  say  had  quite  a  few  acci- 
dents which  were  not  caused  by  the  air- 
craft. They  finally  overcame  the  problem, 
and  they  have  a  fine  interceptor  for  short 
range,  but  of  great  capability.  If  we  were 
in  danger  of  being  attacked  on  our  own 
soil,  this  is  the  type  of  Interceptor  we 
would  have. 

The  F-lll  all  along  has  been  named 
incorrectly.  It  should  not  have  the  desig- 
nation "fighter."  It  should  be  a  B-111. 
Thts.  I  must  say,  was  an  expensive  air- 
plane. The  contract  was  let  by  Secretary 
McNamara,  over  the  advice  of  every  per- 
son connected  with  it,  to  a  company  that 
the  experts  felt  would  not  make  as  good 
an  aircraft  as  the  lowest  bidder. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  ask  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry.  I  yield  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  aircraft  now. 
for  its  purposes  as  a  boml>er,  a  carry-on 
strategic  bomber,  is  working  very  well. 
I  do  not  mean  to  .say  that  we  have  to 
eliminate  the  advanced  manned  strategic 
system,  because  the  B-111  will  not  re- 
place the  B-52.  We  have  to  go  past  it. 

So  the  answer,  I  hope,  has  been  con- 
tained in  these  words  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry,  but  I  do  not  have  additional  time 
to  spare. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  any  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  very  little 
time.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  when  I 
finish.  How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
wish? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
Senate,  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  raising  ques- 
tions, is  that  for  the  first  time  in  my 
memory  we  have  really  seriously  raised 
questions  about  these  weapons  systems. 

A  serious  question  was  raised  about 
the  F-lll  in  the  committee — not  on  the 
Senate  floor,  as  I  recall,  but  in  the  com- 
mittee. Now  we  are  raising  questions 
here.  I  think  it  is  entirely  proper. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  respect  to 
these  contracts,  such  as  the  C-5A,  which 
has  been  widely  publicized,  something 
should  be  done.  All  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  doing  is  saying,  "Let  us  take 
a  little  further  look  at  it." 

If  we  reject  the  amendment,  it  will 
simply  open  the  floodgates  to  the  Pen- 
tagon, and  they  will  have  no  restraint 
whatever  in  anything  they  wish  to  do. 
There  will  be  no  limit  on  what  they  can 
spend  or  what  kind  of  contract  they 
make.  The  point  is  to  try  to  bring  some 
balance  between  the  cost  and  the  quality, 
as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
STENNIS)  has  remarked.  We  all  want 
quality.  We  do  not  have  it.  by  any  means. 
In  a  number  of  cases  the  Pentagon  has 
not  been  successful.  We  would  like  to 
have  quality  every  t'me.  But  I  do  not 
think  quality  or  prudence  are  promoted 
by  not  looking  into  these  matters,  and. 
on  occasion,  at  least  holding  up  author- 
izations pending  a  survey  or  reconsid- 


eration as  in  the  C-5A  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  before 
summarizing  the  major  arguments  in 
support  of  the  C-5A  amendment.  I  shall 
explain  once  again  what  the  amendment 
does. 

PURPOSE    or    THE    AMENDMENT 

The  amendment  removes  from  8.  2546 
the  funds  earmarked  for  the  purchase  of 
23  additional  aircraft,  $533  million.  The 
first  58  C-5A's  authorized,  funded,  and 
under  construction  are  not  affected  by 
my  amendment.  No  matter  how  the 
Senate  votes  today,  the  Air  Force  will 
have  at  least  58  C-5A's,  assuming  the 
Lockheed  Corp.  does  not  default  on  its 
contract. 

The  funds  for  the  23  additional  air- 
craft are  deleted  by  the  amendment  for 
a  specific  purpose.  That  purpose  Is  to 
give  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  time  to  conduct  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive 
study  and  investigation  of  the  past  and 
projected  costs  of  the  23  additional  air- 
craft. The  study  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral would  include  the  following  matters: 
First,  whether  the  additional  23  C-5A's 
are  an  economic  replacement  for  the 
C-141  and  oiher  aircraft  in  view  of  the 
great  increase  in  both  the  procurement 
and  operating  costs  of  the  C-5A. 

Second,  whether  the  purchase  of  the 
fourth  squadron — the  23  additional  air- 
craft— would  add  significantly  to  our 
deployment  capability. 

Third,  whether  purchase  of  the  fourth 
squadron  would  make  the  United  States 
liable  for  all  contractor  losses  and  termi- 
nation costs  if  the  fifth  and  sixth  squad- 
rons were  not  procured.  I  might  add  at 
this  point  that  Lockheed  has  already  ex- 
pressed its  opinion  that  the  Government 
has  obligated  itself  to  purchase  six 
squadrons  of  C-5A's,  or  a  total  of  120 
planes.  The  Air  Force  denies  this.  It 
seems  to  me  essential  that  Congress 
know  exactly  what  the  Government's 
legal  obligations  are  in  this  case  before 
funds  for  new  purchases  are  authorized. 
Fourth,  whether  purchase  of  the 
fourth  squadron  would  make  the  Gov- 
ernment liable  for  the  cost  of  repairs  and 
modifications  necessary  to  correct  the 
structural  defect  revealed  in  the  recent 
failure  of  the  C-5A  wing.  By  the  way.  I 
put  this  question  directly  to  the  Air 
Force  some  time  ago.  I  have  gotten  a  lot 
of  gobbledygook  back,  but  no  satisfac- 
tory response. 

Fifth,  the  current  cost  estimates  nec- 
essary to  complete  construction  of  the 
first  three  squadrons — 58  aircraft — the 
fourth  squadron,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth 
squadrons,  including  the  cost  of  spares 
and  operating  expenses  over  the  next  10 
years.  It  is  simply  amazing  to  me  that 
the  Air  Force  has  consistently  refused  to 
bring  its  cost  estimates  up  to  date  during 
the  past  year.  The  most  recent  Air  Force 
report,  the  Whitaker  report,  admits  that 
it  used  cost  estimates  made  last  October. 
In  fact,  those  estimates  were  based  on 
data  gathered  in  August  of  1968.  In 
other  words,  the  most  recent  data  al- 
lowed to  emerge  from  the  Pentagon  on 
the  costs  of  the  C-5A  is  over  a  year  old. 
Why  has  the  Air  Force  hidden  the  most 
current  cost  estimates?  Have  costs  es- 
calated again  so  that  there  will  be  fur- 
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ther  overnms?   Are  the  cost  overruns 
now  substantially  higher  than  $2  billion? 

Sixth,  the  cost  Implications  of  trigger- 
ing off  the  repricing  formula  on  the 
fourth  squadron  and  the  fifth  and  sixth 
squadrons  of  C-5A  aircraft.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  C-5A  contract  negotiated 
by  the  Air  Force  contains  a  blatant  re- 
verse incentive  in  that  the  higher  the 
costs  to  produce  the  first  three  squadrons, 
the  higher  the  price  of  additional  squad- 
rons. This,  of  course,  creates  a  possibility 
of  reversing  the  usual  industrial  produc- 
tion cost  trends  whereby  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction decrease  as  the  number  of  units 
produced  increase. 

The  Comptroller  General  would  trans- 
mit the  results  of  his  study  to  the  Con- 
gress no  more  than  90  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  act.  His  report  would 
also  contain  such  recommendations  as 
he  might  deem  appropriate.  However,  let 
me  make  clear  that  the  function  of  the 
investigation  would  be  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  an  independent  source  of 
analysis  and  facts  about  the  C-5A.  The 
ultimate  decision  to  go  ahead  with  fur- 
ther C-5A  purchases  or  to  suspend  pur- 
chases is  for  Congress  to  make.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  would  be  merely 
serving  its  traditional  role  as  an  investi- 
gative and  factfinding  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  overall  purpose  of  the  C-5A 
amendment  is  clear.  It  is  to  suspend  the 
authorization  of  funds  for  purchase  of 
the  fourth  squadron  until  Congress  has 
a  comprehensive  and  reliable  set  of  facts 
on  which  it  can  base  a  decision.  For  it  is 
also  clear  that  Congress  cannot  at  the 
present  time  make  an  intelligent  judg- 
ment about  the  facts  in  this  case. 

REASONS  FOR  SUPPORTING  THE  AMENDMENT 

The  Air  Force  has  systematically  hid- 
den the  facts  about  the  C-5A.  In  effect. 
Congress  was  deceived  about  the  nature 
of  the  contract  and  the  cost  status  of  the 
program.  The  repricing  formula  was  not 
made  known  until  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  in  Government  discovered  it  in 
November  1968. 

The  Air  Force  failed  to  disclose  the 
huge  cost  overruns.  In  the  spring  of  1968 
Air  Force  spokesmen  testified  before 
House  and  Senate  congressional  commit- 
tees that  there  were  no  overrun  problems. 
A  few  months  later  my  committee  learned 
that  the  C-5A  would  cost  $2  billion  more 
than  Congress  had  been  told  it  would 
cost.  By  the  way.  Congress  was  also  told 
as  recently  as  last  January  that  the  air- 
craft would  be  delivered  on  time  and 
would  exceed  its  performance  specifica- 
tions. We  now  know  that  the  first  deliv- 
eries will  be  at  least  6  months  late.  We 
also  have  reason  to  beheve  that  perform- 
ance standards  have  been  degraded,  that 
the  Air  Force  has  waived  its  right  to  have 
the  FAA  certify  the  airworthiness  of  the 
plane,  and  that  actual  performance  may 
very  well  be  less  than  the  original  con- 
tract performance  specifications. 

WHAT    WILL    THE    C-5A    COST? 

No  one  in  Congress  can  say  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  what  the  C-5A  will 
actually  cost.  The  C-5A  is  a  fiying  pig  in 
the  poke.  In  view  of  the  already  huge 
overruns,  the  likeUhood  that  costs  will 
continue  to  escalate,  and  the  failure  of 
the  Air  Force  to  satisfactorily  explain 
the  cost  increases,  Congress  would  be  re- 


miss in  its  duties  to  the  taxpayer  to  rush 
into  the  purchase  of  23  additional  C-5A's. 
There  is  mounting  evidence  that  the 
23  C-5A's  in  question  will  not  be  an 
economic  replacement  for  the  C-141  and 
other  aircraft. 

WHY   81    RATHER   THAN   58   PLANES? 

The  Air  Force  has  not  shown  why  the 
military  justification  for  the  rapid  de- 
ployment concept  requires  81  C-5A's.  In 
addition  to  the  remainder  of  our  airlift 
capability,  rather  than  58  C-5A's.  Again, 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  no  chal- 
lenge has  been  made  to  the  58  aircraft 
now  under  construction.  Only  the  fourth 
squadron  of  23  planes  is  being 
questioned. 

The  90-day  delay  in  the  authorization 
of  funds  called  for  by  the  amendment 
cannot  possibly  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
national  security.  The  argument  that 
time  is  of  the  essence  in  this  case  is  a 
spurious  one.  The  C-5A  has  little  if  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  real  defense  of  this 
nation.  Rapid  deployment  has  been  de- 
fended as  a  part  of  a  long-range  policy 
which  contemplates  American  with- 
drawal from  some  foreign  bases  and  the 
return  of  some  troops  from  overseas.  But 
this  policy  has  not  yet  been  adopted. 
Even  if  the  policy  were  to  be  adopted, 
there  has  been  no  showing  that  rapid 
deployment  objectives  could  not  be  at- 
tained with  the  58  C-5A's  now  under 
construction.  Furthermore,  in  light  of 
our  enormous  stockpile  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  our  tremendous  arsenal  of  con- 
ventional arms,  the  argument  that  a  90- 
day  delay  in  the  authorization  of  a 
fourth  squadron  of  C-5A's  in  any  way 
endangers  the  defense  program  is  plainly 
ridiculous. 

DETECTIVE    CONTRACT 

The  Air  Force  entered  into  a  bad  con- 
tract, filled  with  defects,  deficiencies 
and  ambiguities,  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Government  and  the  public 
in  addition  to  the  repricing  formula,  the 
Air  Force  now  concedes  that  the  eco- 
nomic escalation  clause  and  others  are 
fuzzy  and  confusing.  The  Air  Force,  after 
much  prodding  from  Congress  is  now  at- 
tempting to  renegotiate  portions  of  the 
contract.  The  question  is,  however,  how 
much  will  the  Air  Force  give  away  to 
Lockheed  this  time?  Surely,  the  con- 
tractor is  not  about  to  relinquish  its  ad- 
vantages under  the  contract  without 
consideration.  My  amendment  will  en- 
able the  government  to  negotiate  from 
strength. 

WITNESSES     GAGGED 

In  addition  to  the  serious  disclosure 
problems,  the  Air  Force  has  attempted 
to  distort  and  manipulate  the  public  rec- 
ord. It  tried  to  gag  at  least  one  witness 
invited  to  testify  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Economy  in  Government  and  later 
attempted  to  doctor  written  testimony 
submitted  subsequent  to  the  taking  of 
oral  testimony.  Air  Force  officials  have 
also  been  guilty  of  tampering  with  Air 
Force  internal  reports  so  as  to  conceal 
the  existence  of  the  cost  overruns.  In- 
vestigations by  the  SEC  and  the  Justice 
Department  into  this  aspect  of  the  C-5A 
case  are  currently  underway.  Only  last 
Friday,  the  latest  evidence  of  possible 
SEC  violations  was  made  public.  In  light 
of  the  shocking  record  of  bad  faith  on 


the  part  of  the  Air  Force,  it  simply  can- 
not be  relied  upon  by  the  Congress  for 
the  true  facts  about  this  program. 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  Air  Force 
mistakes.  Air  Force  giveaways,  and  Air 
Force  bad  faith  in  connection  with  the 
C-5A  program.  A  monumental  record  of 
inept  management,  waste,  and  Ineffi- 
ciency has  already  been  established  in 
this  program.  After  the  billions  of  tax- 
payers' dollars  that  have  been  expended 
on  the  C-5A  the  public  is  entitled  to  some 
assurance  that  future  expenditures  are 
absolutely  essential  to  national  security. 

WHT     IS    THE     FOURTH     SQUADRON     NICEBSART? 

And  that  is  the  main  point  of  the 
amendment.  At  present,  no  Memt)er  of 
the  Senate  can  assure  his  constituency 
of  the  need  for  pouring  yet  more  billions 
of  dollars  into  the  C-5/x  program.  No 
Senator  can  in  good  faith  tell  the  peo- 
ple of  his  State  what  the  C-5A  will  cost. 
No  Senator  can  truthfully  say  that  the 
fourth  squadron  of  C-5a's  is  economi- 
cally or  militarily  justified.  The  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  not  to  terminate 
the  C-5A  program,  but  rather  to  answer 
the  questions  about  it.  I  say  to  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  accepted  the 
Air  Force  arguments  in  favor  of  further 
purchases,  the  Air  Force  has  demon- 
strated its  inability  to  be  either  candid 
or  objective  with  the  Congress  when  it 
comes  to  the  C-5A.  The  Air  Force  has 
deceived  and  misled  the  Congress  in  this 
matter  again  and  again. 

Now  is  the  time  to  obtain  the  facts 
about  the  C-5A  from  a  nev;  source  inde- 
pendent of  the  Air  Force. 

FUTURE     BURDEN      MAT     BE     SCANDALOUS 

Mr  President,  sometimes  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pull  back  the  facade  and  curtain 
to  get  behind  the  facts.  I  have  come 
across  something  which  to  me  is  alarm- 
ing. It  grows  out  of  a  statement  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  connection  with  the 
C-5A  last  Wednesday  and  also  what  he 
said  last  August.  _ 

In  August,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi inserted  into  the  Record  questions 
prepared  by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  the  answers  supplied  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Question  No.  3 
inquired  about  the  effect  on  the  present 
program  if  fiscal  year  1970  procurement 
funding  is  delayed.  The  Pentagon's  re- 
sponse was  to  the  effect  that  Lockheed 
would  soon  rim  out  of  Government  funds 
and  "It  is  doubtful  that  Lockheed  would 
be  able  to  finance  on  its  own  the  costs  of 
continuing  the  run  A  production  during 
this  time  period.  As  a  result,  there  is  a 
substantial  likelihood  that  the  contrac- 
tor would  be  forced  to  default  the  con- 
tract for  the  run  A  aircraft." 

On  September  3,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi <Mr.  STENNIS*  made  the  same 
argument.  He  said: 

First,  government  funds  will  be  exhausted 
before  the  first  of  the  year,  and  the  contractor 
will  then  be  confronted  with  whether  he  will 
continue  the  program  under  his  own  financ- 
ing even  though  he  Is  legally  Uable  to  deliver 
the  53  aircraft  under  run  A.  If  the  contr-wtor 
should  default  on  run  A.  the  Air  Force  Indi- 
cates it  is  possible  that  the  number  of  planes 
to  be  received  will  be  somewhere  between  10 
and  20  rather  than  58.  In  the  meantime,  well 
over  $2  billion  in  government  funds  will  have 
been  expended  on  this  program  for  which  we 
will  have  Uttle  to  show. 
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This  arguiient  Is  disturbing  because 
It  completely'  ignores  the  merits  of  the 
case.  The  Setate  is  being  asked  not  to 
consider  either  the  economic  Justlflca- 
tion  or  the  military  justification  for  the 
fourth  squadron.  Instead,  the  Senate  is 
being  faced  with  the  threat  that  if  funds 
are  not  authorized  for  the  fourth  squad- 
ron the  contractor  will  default  on  his 
contract  and  fall  to  deliver  the  first 
three  squadrons.  Since  Congress  has  al- 
ready appropriated  over  |2  billion  for 
this  contract,  for  the  first  three  squad- 
rons, it  woxilH  indeed  be  an  enormous 
waste  of  mon^y  if  the  Government  were 
not  to  obtain  the  first  three  squadrons. 
This  kind  0f  argument,  advanced  by 
the  DepartmeDt  of  Defense,  seems  to  me 
to  come  close,  at  least,  to  placing  the 
Senate  In  the  bositlon  of  one  who  is  being 
blackmailed,  tt  sounds  like  someone  Is 
delivering  an  ultlmatimi :  pay  up  a  half 
billion  dollaral  as  an  installment  on  the 
fourth  squadron,  or  the  Government  does 
not  get  the  fir^t  three  squadrons. 

There  is  an(^ther  equally  disturbing  in- 
lerertce  to  be  drawn  from  this  argument. 
Xet  ilsassumi.  as  the  Pentagon  assures 
us,  that  the  contractor  will  nm  out  of 
Government  fluids  before  the  first  of  the 
year.  The  Air  ,Force  has  also  stated  that 
if  the  contract  is  terminated,  after  58 
planes  have  been  produced,  the  Lock- 
heed Corp.  will  lose  over  $600  million. 
Since  this  conjoration,  according  to  my 
information,  ^as  a  net  worth  of  under 
$400  million,  &  prospect  of  such  a  loss 
could  induce  (t  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
perform.  Let  hie  say  parenthetically  at 
this  point  thai  no  one  in  Congress  really 
knows  how  mqch  Lockheed  stands  to  lose 
because  no  o^e  knows  how  much  this 
contract  is  costing.  As  I  have  stated  be- 
fore, our  mostl  recent  cost  data  is  over  a 
year  old.  It  has  been  provided  to  us  by 
the  Air  Force  ind  has  not  been  verified  to 
my  satisf  actioh. 

But  let  us  asBimae  that  Lockheed  would 
lose  over  $600  million  at  the  end  of  the 
first  58  planes^  How  would  the  funds  au- 
thorized in  thfe  bill  before  us  today  im- 
prove the  conttractor's  position?  The  biH 
provides  for  $225  million  to  cover  the 
overrun  on  tAe  first  58  airplanes.  My 
amendment  dies  not  touch  these  fimds. 
Of  that  $225 1  million.  I  am  informed 
$100  million  h>s  already  been  spent,  un- 
der the  continuing  authorization  which 
followed  the  e|id  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
remainder  of  i  this  money  will  be  ex- 
hausted by  th^  end  of  the  year.  The  bill 
also  contains!  $210  million  for  spare 
parts.  This  mohey  would  not  be  available 
to  the  contractor  to  cover  the  costs  of 
production  of  the  first  58  aircraft. 

Most  of  the  Remaining  funds  in  the  bill 
are  earmarked  for  the  fourth  squadron. 
The  contracts  is  expected  to  make  a 
profit  on  the  2B  planes  so  that  the  huge 
loss  of  $671  million  is  reduced  to  $507 
million,  which] means  that  next  year  we 
will  be  faced  ^ith  bailing  out  Lockheed 
again  on  this  same  C-5A. 

One  possibility.  I  suppose,  is  that  other 
funds  in  the  bill  before  us  today  would 
be  diverted  fropi  their  intended  purpose 
and  applied  t^  the  cost  of  production 
of  the  first  58  i  aircraft.  For  example,  it 
would  violate  <he  intent  of  Congress  to 
use  the  funds  Earmarked  in  the  bill  for 
the  fourth  squAdron  in  order  to  pay  the 


remaining  costs  of  the  first  three  squad- 
rons. 

As  I  said,  diverting  funds  from  this 
bill  to  pay  the  remaining  costs  of  the  first 
three  squadrons  of  C-5As  would  violate 
the  intent  of  Congress.  If  this  is  what  is 
expected  to  occur,  I  believe  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  entitled  to  know  these 
facts  before  voting  on  this  bllL  If  it  is 
expected  that  the  contractor  will  be  per- 
mitted to  apply  part  of  the  money  from 
the  fourth  squadron  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  first  three  squadrons,  then  I  think 
we  ought  to  know  that.  We  ought  to  vote 
with  our  eyes  open. 

If  those  are  the  facts,  I  do  not  criticize 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  passing 
them  on  to  his  colleagues.  At  the  same 
time,  one  may  wonder  about  the  Penta- 
gon's role  in  managing  the  taxpayers' 
dollars  and  one  may  wonder  whether  the 
Senate  has  been  reduced  to  the  status  of 
silent  counsel  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. For  money  authorized  by  this  Con- 
gress for  a  specific  purpose  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

In  addition,  the  pay-up-or-else  kind  of 
choice  that  is  being  presented  to  us,  that 
is,  pay-up  for  the  fourth  squadron  or 
we  do  not  get  the  first  three  squadrons, 
denies  the  Senate  the  authority  to  make 
any  decision.  Rather,  we  become  merely 
subject  to  the  ability  of  Government  con- 
tractors to  perform  efQciently,  and  to  the 
financial  arrangements  made  between 
the  Pentagon  and  its  contractors. 

Is  the  Federal  Government  so  intimi- 
dated by  its  contractors  that  it  must  con- 
tinue to  dole  out  public  money  for  new 
contracts,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  are  needed,  so  that  the  contractors 
will  not  default  on  the  old  contracts? 

Do  Defense  contractors  have  such  a 
stranglehold  on  the  Government  that  it 
is  really  they,  not  us,  who  control  the 
public  purse  strings? 

Is  the  Congress  deliberating  over  a 
public  issue,  with  the  authority  to  make 
a  public  decision,  or  are  we  merely  weigh- 
ing the  amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid  to 
the  Defense  industry? 

I  say  to  the  Senate  today  that  if  we 
go  along  with  the  Pentagon's  arguments, 
we  will  be  in  no  better  position  next  year 
th£in  we  are  in  today.  In  no  better  posi- 
tion, just  a  question  of  whether  we  drown 
in  50  feet  of  water  or  40  feet  of  water. 

If  the  contractor  is  faced  with  a  stag- 
gering loss  today,  he  will  be  faced  with 
an  almost  equally  staggering  loss  a 
year  from  today  even  if  the  funds  for 
the  fourth  squadron  are  authorized.  If 
the  funds  for  the  fourth  squadron  are 
used  to  pay  the  remaining  costs  of  the 
first  three  squadrons,  next  year  we  will 
be  confronted  with  a  similar  argument. 
Next  year,  we  will  be  told  that  a  fifth 
squadron  is  necessary,  and  the  reason 
will  be  because  the  contractor  is  unable 
to  cover  the  costs  of  the  fourth  squadron, 
or  even  of  the  first  three  squadrons. 

We  have  been  assured  during  these 
debates  on  several  occasions  that  the 
fifth  and  sixth  squadrons  are  not  in  this 
bill.  We  have  been  told  that  the  decision 
to  go  ahead  with  the  fifth  and  sixth 
squadrons  will  be  made  a  year  from  now. 
But  I  have  learned  only  yesterday  that 
there  is  money  in  this  bill  for  the  fifth 
squadron.  $52  million  in  the  bill  before 
us  is  set  aside  for  long-leadtime  items 
for  procurement  of  20  aircraft  in  fiscal 
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year  1971.  That  is  what  the  committee 
report  states. 

Frankly,  I  had  assumed  that  this 
money  was  intended  to  l>e  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  fourth  squadron.  How- 
ever, I  am  now  informed  that  the  long- 
leadtime  items  are  for  the  fifth  squad- 
ron. So  we  are  dealing  to  some  extent 
with  the  fifth  squadron  in  this  bill. 

This  fsMjt  reinforces  my  conviction  tliat 
the  Congress  is  being  entrapped  into 
spending  more  billions  of  dollars  for  C- 
5A's  which  we  may  not  need.  It  reen- 
forces  my  conviction  that  the  Senate 
must  delay  the  decision  to  go  ahead  with 
the  authorization  of  funds  for  the  fourth 
or  fifth  squadrons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  September  6  Milwau- 
kee Journal  entitled  "A  Place  To  Save 
Money." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Place  To  Save  Money 

Of  all  the  outrageous  skeletons  In  the 
Pentagon's  abundant  closets,  one  of  the 
worst  is  the  cost  escalation  of  almost  S2  bil- 
lion In  the  contract  for  the  huge  C-5A  jet 
transport  planes.  Thus,  Senator  Proxmires 
efforts  to  bar  expenditures  for  more  of  the 
planes,  pending  a  thorough  Investigation  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  makes  emi- 
nently good  sense.  His  amendment  does  not 
affect  the  58  planes  already  authorized  by 
Congress. 

According  to  Congressional  testimony,  the 
estimated  costs  of  120  planes,  including  spare 
parts,  under  the  contract  with  Lockheed  has 
shot  up  more  than  $1.9  billion — from  *3.4 
billion  to  $6.3  billon — since  1965.  That  rost 
increase,  by  the  way.  Is  six  times  the  total 
1969  City  of  Milwaukee  expenditures  con- 
trolled by  the  common  council. 

Proxmlre  presents  persuasive  evidence  that 
Lockheed  realized  It  could  not  fulfill  the 
terms  of  Its  orlgmal  bid,  but  offered  an  im- 
reallstlcally  low  figure  undercutting  Boeing 
and  Douglas  to  get  the  contract. 

The  Senator  also  Is  trying  to  get  the  Pen- 
tagon to  release  two  reports  that  Indicate 
that  the  Government  would  be  wasting 
money  If  it  bought  more  than  58  of  the 
transports — the  world's  larg^t  planes.  Prox- 
mlre points  out  that  ferrying  capacity  of 
private  contract  fliers  more  than  meets  mll- 
tary  needs. 

One  central  conclusion  is  that,  in  the 
event  of  war  anywhere  in  the  world,  the 
Army  would  not  be  able  to  mobilize  troops 
fast  enough  to  make  use  of  more  than  58  of 
the  gigantic  planes.  However,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  refused  to  release  the 
reports,  falling  back  on  the  old  excuse  of 
national  security. 

Air  Force  officials  acted  disgracefully  !n 
trying  to  cover  up  the  cost  escalation  until 
Proxmlre  and  other  Congressional  Investiga- 
tors caught  up  with  them  late  In  1968.  When 
one  courageous  employee  testified,  the  .Air 
Force  tried  to  get  rid  of  him.  then  relegated 
him  to  a  minor  post  where,  as  Proxmlre  put 
It,  he  was  told  to  check  'cost  overruns  on  a 
bowling  alley  in  Thailand." 

Defense  Secretary  Laird  has  promised  morft 
efBcient  management  over  multi-million  dol- 
lar defense  contracts.  A  good  start  would  be 
the  suspension  of  any  more  C-fiA  purchases 
pending  a  complete  investigation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote 
against  the  amendment  of  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE  to  hold  up  continued  fimding  of  the 
C-5A  plane  because  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment is  not  in  the  national  interest.  We 
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need  the  ability  to  move  large  numbers  of 
troops  and  heavy  materiel  with  the 
rapidity  and  economy  which  this  plane 
pro\ides.  I  am  hopeful  that  with  con- 
tinued funding  of  the  C-5A  we  may  be 
able  to  bring  home  soon  a  substantial 
number  of  American  tro<H)s  presently 
stationed  in  Europe.  To  be  able  to  bring 
home  a  substantial  number  of  American 
troops  would  help  us  in  several  important 
ways,  including  the  reduction  of  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit. 

While  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
greatest  possible  efficiency  and  the  low- 
est possible  cost  in  the  production  of  this 
plane.  I  believe  at  the  present  time  that 
the  plan  for  production  and  deUvery  of 
these  planes  should  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentarj'  inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time  re- 
mains for  each  side?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  3  mhiutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  another  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  is  the  pending 
question  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  adoption  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  is,  then,  a  straight 
vea  and  nay  vote?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  corect,  but  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  not  yet  been  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  Proxmlre  amendment  as  originally 
offered,  is  it  not?  There  are  no  amend- 
ments to  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Those,  of  course,  in 
favor,  will  vote  yea,  and  those  opposed 
will  vote  nay;  is  that  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

All  time  on  the  amendment  has  now 
been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
liave  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  COOK  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote, 
I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
'yea."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after  hav- 
ing voted  in  the  affirmative) .  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  this  vote,  I  have  a  live  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 


ing, he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote,  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen  ) .  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore,  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntj- 
son)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Missoiui  (Mr.  S-ymington)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  armounce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  is 
necessarily  absent,  and  his  pair  has  been 
previously  announced. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family,  and  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  23, 
nays  64,  as  follows : 

[No.  82  Leg.) 
YEAS— 23 


Allen 
Baker 
Ohurcb 


NOT  VOTING— 9 

Dominick  McCarthy 

Inouye  Ribicoff 

Magnuson  Symington 


Case 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Eagleton 

Kennedy 

Saxbe 

Ellender 

Mathlas 

Schwelker 

Fulbrlgbt 

McQovern 

Tydlngs 

Ooodell 

Metcalf 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Hart 

Mondale 

Yarboroxigh 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Young,  Ohio 

Hatfield 

PeU 

NAYS— 64 

Aiken 

Goldwater 

Murphy 

AUott 

Gore 

Muskle 

Anderson 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Ortffln 

Pas  to  re 

Bellmon 

Gurney 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Percy 

Bible 

Harris 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Holland 

Randolph 

Brooke 

HolUngs 

Russell 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Scott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jaclcson 

Smith 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Spong 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennls 

Cranston 

Long 

Stevens 

C\irtls 

McCTellan 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

MeOee 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Gotland 

Miller 

WllltamR.  Del. 

Ervln 

Montoya 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fannin 

Moss 

Fong 

Mundt 

PRESENT   AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 3 

Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  for. 
Cook.  for. 
Mansfield,  for. 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   107 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Gorb.  Mr. 
Yarborough,  Mr.  Yoitng  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Tydings,  Mr. 
Cook,  Mr.  Eagleton,  and  Mr.  Packwood. 
I  call  up  my  disclosure  amendment  (No. 
107)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  t>e  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  (No.  107) 
is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  sectlMi 
as  follows : 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  As  uaed  in  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  "former  military  officer" 
means  a  former  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who — 

"(A)  served  on  active  duty  for  any  period 
of  time  as  a  member  of  a  regular  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  grade  of  colonel 
(or  equivalent)  or  above, 

"(B)  serve  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  or  more  and,  at  any  time  during  the 
five-year  period  immediately  preceding  his 
last  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty, 
was  directly  engaged  In  the  procurement  of 
any  weapon  system  or  directly  engaged  in 
the  negotiation,  renegotiation,  approval,  or 
disapproval  of  any  contract  for  the  pwocure- 
ment  of  services  or  materials  for  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  weapon  system,  or 

•■(C)  served,  for  any  period  of  time  during 
the  five-year  period  immediately  preceding 
his  last  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty, 
as  a  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  at  the  factory  or  plant  of  a  defense 
contractor  in  connection  with  work  being 
performed  by  such  contractor  on  any  weapon 
system. 

"(2)  The  term  'former  civilian  employee' 
means  any  former  civilian  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Defense — 

"(A)  whose  annual  salary  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  five-year  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  termination  of  his  last  employ- 
ment with  the  Department  of  Defense  was 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  minimum 
annual  salary  rate  at  such  time  tar  positions 
inGS-15, 

"(B)  who  was  directly  engaged,  at  any 
time  during  the  five-year  period  Immediately 
preceding  the  termination  of  his  last  em- 
ployment with  the  Department  of  Defense. 
In  the  procurement  of  any  weapon  system  or 
directly  engaged  in  the  negotiation,  rene- 
gotiation, approval,  or  disapproval  of  any 
contract  for  the  procurement  of  services  of 
materials  for  or  in  connection  with  any  wea- 
pon system,  or 

"(C)   who  served,  for  any  period  of  time 
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during  the  flve-year  period  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  termination  of  bis  last  employ- 
ment with  the  Department  of  Defense  as  a 
representative  o(  the  Department  of  Defense 
at  the  factory  or:  plant  of  a  defense  contractor 
In  connection  «)th  work  being  performed  by 
such  contractor  or  any  weapon  system. 

■■(3)  The  tenti  'defense  contractor'  means 
any  individual.  Arm,  corporation,  partner- 
ship, asaoclatlonl  or  other  legal  entity,  which 
provides  service*  and  materials  to  or  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  In  connection  with 
any  weapon  system. 

"(4)  The  terin  'services  and  materials' 
means  either  set  vices  or  materials  or  services 
and  materials  \ihlch  are  provided  as  a  part 
of  or  In  connection  with  any  weapon  system. 

"(5)  The  terri  'weapon  system'  means  any 
aircraft,  vessel,  j tracked  combat  vehicle,  or 
missile,  or  any  put  or  component  thereof. 

"(8)  The  terii  'Department  of  Defense' 
Includes  any  nxllltary  department  thereof. 

"(b)  Any  former  military  officer  or  former 
civilian  employae  who^ 

"(1)   was  employed  for  any  period  of  time 
during  any  calendar  year  by  a  defense  con 
tractor, 

"(2)  represended  any  defense  contractor 
during  any  calandar  year  at  any  hearing, 
trial,  appeal,  or  other  action  In  which  the 
X7nlte<hStates  wa*  a  party  and  which  Involved 
services  and  maoerlals  provided  or  to  be  pro- 
vided to  the  tJilted  States  by  such  con- 
tractor, or 

"(3)  represented  any  such  contractor  In 
any  transaction  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  involving  services  or  materials  pro- 
vided or  to  be  pr  jvlded  by  such  contractor  to 
the  Department  of  Defense, 

shall  flle  with  tie  Secretary  of  Defense,  in 
such  form  and  nianner  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  not  lat  er  than  March  1  of  the  next 
succeeding  calendar  year,  a  report  containing 
the  following  infjormatlon : 

"  ( 1 )  His  name  bnd  address. 

"(2)  The  nam<  and  address  of  the  defense 
contractor  by  whom  he  was  employed  or 
whom  he  represeited. 

"(3)  The  title  bf  the  position  held  by  him 
with  the  defense  :ontractor. 

"(4)  A  brief  description  of  his  duties  with 
the  defense  con ti  actor. 

"(5)  His  military  grade  while  on  active 
duty  or  his  gross  annual  salary  while  em- 
ployed by  the  De  jartment  of  Defense,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

"(6)  A  brief  description  of  his  military 
duties  while  on  active  duty  or  while  em- 
ployed by  the  De|)artment  of  Defense  during 
the  three-year  period  immediately  preceding 
his  release  from  active  duty  or  the  termina- 
tion of  his  clvlllt  n  employment,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

"(7)  A  description  of  any  work  performed 
by  him  in  conne<  tlon  with  any  weapon  ssrs- 
tem  while  serving  on  active  duty  or  while 
employed  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  as 
the  case  may  be.  If  the  defense  contractor  by 
whom  he  is  employed  is  providing  substan- 
tial services  or  materials  for  such  weapon 
system,  or  Is  negotiating  or  bidding  to  pro- 
vide substantial  services  or  materials  for 
such  weapon  system. 

"(8)  The  date  on  which  he  was  released 
from  active  duty  or  the  termination  of  his 
civilian  employmint  with  the  Department  of 
Defense,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  the  date  on 
which  his  employment  with  the  defense  con- 
tractor began  and.  if  no  longer  employed  by 
such  defense  con  ractor,  the  date  on  which 
his  employment  with  such  defense  contractor 
terminated. 

"(9»  Such  other  pertinent  Information  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  require. 

"(c)  Any  empUyee  of  the  Department  of 
Defease  who  was  previously  employed  by  a 
defense  contracts  ir  In  any  calendar  year 
and — 

"(1)  whoee  anr  ual  salary  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  equal  to  or  greater  than 


the  minimum  annual  salary  rate  for  posi- 
tions In  G8-15, 

"(2)  who  Is  directly  engaged  In  the  pro- 
curement of  any  weapon  sjrstem  or  Is  directly 
engaged  in  the  negotiation,  renegotlatloa, 
approval,  or  disapproval  of  any  contract  for 
the  procurement  of  services  or  materials  for 
or  In  connection  with  any  weapon  system, 
or 

"(3)  who  Is  serving  or  has  Mrved  as  a 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
at  the  factory  or  plant-of  a  defense  contrac- 
tor in  connection  with  work  being  performed 
by  such  contractor  on  any  weapon  system, 
shall  flle  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in 
such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  not  later  than  March  1  of  the  nert 
succeeding  calendar  year,  a  report  containing 
the  following  information : 
"  (1 )  His  name  and  address. 
"(2)  The  title  of  his  position  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

"(3)  A  brief  description  of  his  duties  with 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(4)  The  name  and  address  of  the  defense 
contractor  by  whom  he  was  employed. 

"(6)  The  title  of  his  position  with  such 
defense  contractor. 

"(6)  A  brief  description  of  hU  duties  at 
the  time  he  was  employed  by  such  defense 
contractor. 

"(7)  A  description  of  any  work  performed 
by  him  In  connection  with  any  weapon 
system  while  he  was  employed  by  the  de- 
fense contractor  or  while  performing  any 
legal  services  for  such  contractor.  If  such 
contractor  Is  providing  substantial  sevices 
or  materials  for  such  weapon  system  or  Is 
negotiating  or  bidding  to  provide  sub- 
stantial services  or  materials  for  such  weapon 
system. 

"(8)  The  date  on  which  his  employment 
with  such  contractor  terminated  and  the 
date  on  which  his  employment  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  began  thereafter. 

"(9)  Such  other  pertinent  Information  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  require. 

"(d)(1)  No  former  mllltery  officer  or 
former  civilian  employee  shall  be  required 
to  flle  a  report  under  this  section  for  any 
year  in  which  he  was  employed  by  a  defense 
contractor  if  the  total  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  services  and  materials  provided 
the  United  States  by  such  contractor  dur- 
ing such  year  was  less  than  $10,000,000;  and 
no  employee  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
shall  be  required  to  flle  a  report  under  this 
section  If  the  total  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  services  and  materials  provided  the 
United  States  by  the  defense  contractor  by 
whom  such  employee  was  employed  was 
less  than  810.000,000  In  each  of  the  appli- 
cable calendar  years  that  he  was  employed 
by  such  contractor. 

"(2)  No  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  shall  be  required  to  flle  a  report 
under  this  section  for  any  calendar  year  on 
account  of  employment  with  or  services  per- 
formed for  a  defense  contractor  if  such  em- 
ployment was  terminated  or  such  services 
were  performed  five  years  or  more  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  such  calendar  year. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  not 
later  than  May  1  of  each  year,  flle  vrtth  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  names  of  persons  who 
have  flied  reports  with  him  for  the  preceeding 
calendar  year  pursuant  to  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall 
Include  after  each  name  so  much  informa- 
tion as  he  deems  appropriate,  and  shall  list 
the  names  of  fuch  persons  urd;.-  the  defense 
contractor  for  whom  they  worked  or  for 
whom  thy  performed  services. 

"(f)  Any  former  military  officer  or  former 
civilian  employee  whose  employment  with  a 
defense  contractor  terminated  during  any 
calendar  year  shall  be  required  to  flle  a  report 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for 


such  year  If  he  would  otherwise  be  required 
to  flle  under  such  subsection;  and  any  person 
whose  employment  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  terminated  during  any  calendar  year 
shall  be  required  to  flle  a  report  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  for  such  year 
if  he  would  otherwise  be  required  to  file 
under  such  subsection. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a  file 
containing  the  Information  filed  with  him 
pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section  and  such  file  shall  be  open  for  public 
inspection  at  all  times  during  the  regular 
workday. 

"(h)  Any  person  who  falls  to  comply  with 
the  filing  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  not  more 
than  six  months  in  prison  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000,  or  both. 

"(1)  No  person  shall  be  required  to  file 
a  report  pursuant  to  this  section  for  any 
year  prior  to  the  calendar  year  1970." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  do 
not  have  controlled  time  on  this  amend- 
ment. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. I  Icnow  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin wishes  to  give  an  explanation  of 
the  amendment,  and  I  shall  respond 
biiefly.  There  may  be  a  vote  upon  it  fair- 
ly soon. 

The  next  amendment  after  this  one, 
I  hope,  will  be  the  amendment  regarding 
the  aircraft  carrier,  which  is  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  They  have 
been  very  cooperative  about  the  matter, 
and  will  perhaps  call  up  their  amend- 
ment later  today,  as  I  imderstand. 

I  mention  this  simply  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate.  We  do  not  have  a 
proposal  for  controlled  time  now,  but  I 
think  the  two  authors  of  that  amend- 
ment and  I  will  be  able  to  make  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Senate  on  the  mat- 
ter sometime  soon  after  the  debate  be- 
gins. Of  course,  the  majority  leader  will 
speak  for  the  program  for  tomorrow 
otherwise,  but  I  do  wish  to  get  that 
amendment  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that 
I  do  not  expect  to  take  much  time  on 
my  pending  amendment.  I  hope  we  can 
have  a  vote  on  it  by  5:30,  or  perhaps  ear- 
lier. If  the  Senator  wishes  to  enter  into 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  on  time, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so,  but  I  think 
we  can  get  to  a  vote  promptly  without 
it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Perhaps  we  should.  Mr. 
President,  if  we  can  have  order  and  these 
visitors  will  sit  down  and  be  quiet,  I  think 
the  Senator  is  certa  nly  entitled  to  be 
haar-f,  and  it  will  expedite  matters 
greatly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  modify  the  amendment  I  have  sent 
to  the  desk  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  2,  after  the  word  "for- 
mer" at  the  end  of  line  2,  add  the  words 
"or  retired." 
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The  purpose  of  the  addition  is  to  make 
clear  that  the  amendment  applies  to 
"retired"  as  well  as  "former"  military 

officers.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  having  been  ordered,  unani- 
mous consent  is  required  to  modify  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  make  that 
modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  so 
modified. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  an  additional 
modification,  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  line  13,  strike  out  "No"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof,  the  following: 

•No  former  or  retired  military  officer  or 
former  civilian  employee  shall  be  required 
to  file  a  report  under  this  section  for  any 
calendar  year  on  account  of  active  duty  pier- 
lormed  or  employment  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  if  such  active  duty  or  employ- 
ment was  terminated  five  years  or  more 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  such  calendar 
year;  and  no". 

The  purpose  of  the  modification  is 
self-explanatory.  It  limits  the  period  of 
reporting  to  5  years  after  officers  or 
civilian  employees  leave  the  Pentagon 
and  go  to  work  for  defense  contractors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  fur- 
ther modification  be  permitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  so 
modified. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fundamental 
principle  behind  the  amendment  is  that 
•sunlight  is  a  great  disinfectant."  The 
amendment  would  afifect  three  classes  of 
persons.  Annual  disclosure  statements 
would  be  required  from  former  or  re- 
tired high  ranking  military  officers,  and 
all  former  or  retired  military  procure- 
ment officers  who  go  to  work  for  major 
defense  contractors. 

The  amendment  would  also  apply  to 
former  high  ranking  civilian  officers  and 
all  former  civilian  procurement  officers 
who  work  for  the  major  contractors. 

Finally,  it  would  apply  to  former  em- 
ployees of  defense  contractors  who  come 
to  work  for  the  Pentagon. 

Let  me  outline  the  major  provisions. 

RETIRED    MILITARY   OrFICERS 

The  amendment  would  require  retired 
officers  of  the  rank  of  colonel  or  Navy 
captain  and  above,  and  procurement  offi- 
cers and  former  military  plant  repre- 
sentatives of  lesser  rank  who  work  for 
companies  doing  more  than  $10  million 
a  year  business  with  the  Pentagon,  to 
disclose  certain  facts  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  by  March  1  of  each  year. 

This  would  include  their  names,  the 
title  and  description  of  their  work  dur- 
ing the  3  years  prior  to  retirement,  the 
date  of  their  retirement,  the  date  of  em- 
ployment with  the  contractor,  and  the 
title  and  description  of  their  work  with 
the  contractor.  In  addition  the  amend- 
ment would  require  a  declaration  of  any 
work  on  planning,  research,  or  decision- 
making on  any  product,  contract,  weap- 
on system  or  component  in  which  the 
officer  was  involved  while  at  the  Penta- 


gon and  in  which  his  employer  has  a  sub 
stantlal  interest. 

Mr.  President,  much  of  the  informa- 
tion this  amendment  seeks  from  former 
officers  is  now  submitted  by  retired  offi- 
cers under  a  statement  of  employment 
I  Department  of  Defense  Form  1357). 
What  this  amendment  does  is  to  require 
additional  information  about  the  nature 
of  their  work  while  they  were  at  the 
Pentagon  with  special  reference  to  the 
details  of  any  procurement  work  they 
were  involved  in  in  which  their  civilian 
employer  has  a  substantial  interest. 

Of  course  this  requirement  \yould  ap- 
ply only  to  those  high  ranking  officers 
and  procurement  officers  of  lower  ranks 
who  go  to  work  for  defense  contractors. 

No  one  can  claim,  therefore,  that  the 
amendment  would  call  for  excessive 
paperwork.  Much  of  the  information  is 
now  provided  but  not  generally  made 
public. 

FORMER    CrVILIAN    OFTICIALS 

The  amendment  calls  for  disclosure  of 
the  same  information  from  former  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  Pentagon  of  grade 
15  or  above.  It  also  calls  for  disclosure 
by  former  civilian  officials  of  whatever 
rank  who  were  involved  in  procurement 
and  who  work  for  or  represent  companies 
doing  more  than  $10  million  a  year  busi- 
ness with  the  Pentagon.  The  amendment 
would  apply  not  only  to  former  high- 
ranking  civilians  who  work  directly  for 
the  contractors,  but  also  to  those  who 
"represent"  them  in  any  transaction  for 
services  or  materials.  Its  intention  is  to 
require  disclosure  by  lawyers  and  others 
who  are  involved  in  procurement. 

If  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  Army,  or  Navy  left  the  Penta- 
gon and  went  into  private  law  practice 
he  could  be  required  to  repwrt  under  this 
amendment. 

If  he  represented  the  contractor  on  an 
income  tax  or  a  bond  issue  matter,  he 
would  not  have  to  report.  But  if  he  was 
retained  to  represent,  or  did  represent 
the  contractor  on  a  matter  involving  a 
weapons  system  or  services  or  materials 
to  the  Pentagon,  he  would  be  required  to 
report. 

The  test  is  whether  he  is  retained  by 
and  represents  the  contractor  in  a  trans- 
action. 

If  a  contractor  retains  him  and  he 
makes  a  phone  call  to  the  Pentagon  or 
takes  an  admiral  to  lunch  or  plays  golf 
at  Burning  Tree  Country  Club  on  behalf 
of  his  client  contractor,  the  former  high 
ranking  officia.  would  have  to  flle  an  an- 
nual disclosure  statement  so  long  as  his 
services  were  retained. 

I  think  such  a  requirement  is  long 
overdue.  And  in  fairness  to  former  high 
ranking  military  officers,  it  is  just  as  im- 
portant if  not  more  so  to  require  disclos- 
ure from  former  high  ranking  civilians. 

FORMER  CONTOACTOR'S  EMPLOYEES 

The  amendment  calls  for  similar  dis- 
closure by  present  Pentagon  civilian  em- 
ployees who  previouslr  worked  for  a  con- 
tractor doing  more  than  $10  million  in 
business  with  the  Pentagon.  It  requires 
disclosure  by  them  of  any  work  by  them 
on  speciflc  products,  research,  weapon 


systems  or  components  in  which  his  pre- 
vious employer  had  a  substantial  inter- 
est, in  order  that  conflicts  may  not  de- 
velop. 

FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 

The  amendment  requires  that  the  in- 
formation be  open  to  inspection  by  the 
press  and  public  at  the  Pentagon. 

The  amendment  also  calls  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  an  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress by  May  1  of  each  year  giving  the 
information  in  an  organized  and  tab- 
ulated form.  While  the  reporting  require- 
ment in  the  bill  has  been  written  in  gen- 
eral terms,  in  order  to  avoid  requiring 
an  excessive  amount  of  data,  it  is  none- 
theless the  intent  of  this  provision  that 
the  pertinent  information  be  provided 
or  summarized. 

SUNLIGHT    IS    A    GREAT    DISINFECTANT 

Mr.  President,  while  I  believe  that  it  is 
extremely  important  that  the  very  weak 
conflict-of-interest  laws  now  on  the 
books  should  be  strengthened,  I  also  be- 
lieve that  disclosure  can  be  of  great  help. 
There  is  an  old  saying  that  sunlight  is  a 
great  disinfectant. 

Furthermore,  this  amendment  is  ap- 
propriate to  this  bill  while  the  proposal 
I  made  earlier  for  tightening  the  con- 
flict-of-interest laws  would  apply  to  the 
Government  as  a  whole  and  should  prop- 
erly have  hearings  to  consider  them 
before  they  are  passed. 

Basically  what  my  amendment  does 
is  to  require  more  detailed  information 
from  high-ranking  officers  and  all  for- 
mer procurement  officers  and  plant  rep- 
resentatives who  go  to  work  for  the  big 
companies  than  is  now  required.  As  I 
have  said,  much  but  not  all  of  the  In- 
formation is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pentagon. 

But  the  major  change  is  to  require  the 
same  detailed  data  from  the  former  civil- 
ian employees.  This,  I  think,  is  a  very 
proper  requirement  and  is  long  overdue. 

But  more  important  is  the  fact  that 
the  amendment  requires  the  Pentagon  to 
make  the  data  open  to  inspection  by 
the  press  and  the  public,  which  they 
formerly  refused  to  do.  In  addition,  it 
requires  that  an  annual  report  be  made 
to  the  Congress.  This,  I  believe,  will  make 
it  possible  for  Congress  and  the  public  to 
gain  an  overall  view  of  the  situation. 

REGULAR     FLOW    OF    INFORMATION 

Mr.  President,  what  my  amendment 
would  do  is  to  make  information  avail- 
able on  an  annual  basis  which,  in  the 
past  has  been  available  only  when  in- 
sisted upon  by  Members  of  Congress. 

In  1969  I  asked  for  and  received  from 
the  Pentagon  a  list  of  high  ranking 
former  military  officers  now  employed  by 
the  100  largest  defense  contractors.  The 
list  given  to  me  totaled  2,124  former 
officers  in  the  employ  of  the  100  largest 
contractors.  Ten  companies  alone  em- 
ployed 1,065,  or  over  half  of  them.  They 
are  given  in  tables  1  and  2,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Table  1. — A  {tot  10/  the  100  Utrgett  eompanies 
ranked  by  liSS  value  of  prime  military 
contracts  and  number  of  retired  coloneU 
or  Navy  captains  and  above  employed  by 
them,  February  1969 

1.  General  Dynamics  Corp 113 

a.  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp 210 

Oeneral  Electric  Co 89 

United  Airqraft  Corp 48 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp 141 


3 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

IS. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24 

55.  StSmdard  0|1  of  New  Jersey. 

26.  Radio  Corp.  of  America 

Westlnghoupe  Electric  Corp 

General  Tlr*  &  Rubber  Co 

Infl  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp. 

IBM 1 

Bendlx  Cora 

Pan  Amerl<in  World  Airways 

PMC  Corp-J 

Newport  News  Shlpbuldlng 

Raymond  Morrison,  etc.' 

36.  Signal  Companies,  Inc.   (The) 

37.  Hercules,  14c 

Du  Pont,  E.  I.  de  Nemours  Sc  Co 

Texas  Instriiments,  Inc 

Day  &  Zimmerman,  Inc 

General  Telephone  &  Electnjnlcs 

Corp.  .. 

Unlroyal, 

Chrysler   Co 

Standard  Oi|  of  California. 

Norrls    Indv 

Texaco.  Inc^ 

Collins  Radlb  Co 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 

Asiatic  Petroleum  Corp 

50.  Sanders  Associates,  Inc .. 

51    Mobil  Oil  CoO) 

TRW,   Inc-j 

Mason  8c  Hatiger  Silas  Mason 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology   I 

Magnavox  cjo 

Palrchlld  HlUer  Corp 

Pacific  Architects  &  Engineering. 

Thlokol  Cheinlcal  Corp 

Eastman  Kotfak  Co 

United  Statas  Steel  Corp 

American  Machine  Sc  Foundry 

Chamberlain  Corp 

General  Pre<51slon  Equipment 

Lear  Slegler  Jnc 

65.  Harvey  Alnrrjlrmm     Inc 

66.  National  Presto  Indiistrlal  Inc 

67.  Teledyne,  Inc 

City  Investing  Co 

Colt  Indiostrjee,  Inc 

Western  Unl^n  Telegraph  Co 

American   Manufacturing   Co.   of 

Texas I 

Ciirtlss  Wrlgit  Corp 

White  Motor  |Co 

Aerospace   C0rp 

Cessna  Aircr^t  Co 

Emerson  Electric  Co 

Seatraln  Lln#s.  Inc 

Gulf  OU  Cora 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


38. 
39. 
40. 
41 

42. 
43. 
44. 

45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


52. 
53. 
54. 

55, 
56 
57 
58. 
59. 
60 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 


68. 
69. 
70. 

71. 


72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 


American  IVlepbone  tc  Telegraph.  9 

Boeing    Cofp 169 

Llng-TemcO-Vough.  Inc 69 

North  American  Rockwell  Corp..       104 

General  Motors  Corp 17 

Grumman    Aircraft    Elnglneerlng 

Corp 1. 31 

AVCO  CorpL 23 

Textron,    I^c 28 

Litton  Industries,  Inc 49 

Raytheon   Co 37 

Sperry  Ran4  Corp 36 

Martin  Maifetta  Corp 40 

Kaiser  Indilstries  Corp 11 

Pord  Motor  Co 43 

Honeywell,    Inc 26 

Clin  Mathl*son  Chemical  Corp..  3 

Northrop  C^rp 48 

Rvan  Aeronautical  Co 25 

Hnghes  Aircraft  Co 65 

""^   ■■      ■  ~ "  2 

35 

69 

32 

34 

35 

25 

24 

6 

6 

6 

9 

13 

3 

7 

1 

36 
6 

11 
6 

a 

4 
3 

6 

0 
17 

2 
66 

6 

6 
3 
7 

16 
3 

15 
2 
7 
3 

23 
4 
4 
0 
8 
4 
4 
5 

0 
1 
1 
6 
0 
3 
4 
1 
1 
3 
4 
1 


Condec  Corp 

Motorola,   Inn 

Continental  ilr  Llnee,  Inc. 
Pederal  Cartildge  Corp 


Taklm  l.—A  lUt  of  the  100  largest  companies 
ranked  by  1968  value  of  prime  military 
contracts  and  number  of  retired  colonels 
or  Navy  captains  and  above  employed  by 
them,  rebruary  1969 — Continued 

83.  Hughes  Tool  Co 

84.  Vitro  Corp.  of  America. 
86.  Johns  Hopkins  Unlv 

Control  Data  Oorp 

Lykee   Corp. 


86 
87 

88.  McLean  Industries,  Inc. 

89.  Aerodex,  Inc. 

90.  Susquehanna  Corp. 

91.  - 
92. 
93. 
94. 


Sverdrup  &  Parcel  Assoc.,  Inc 

States  Marine  Lines  Inc 

Hazeltlne  Corp 

Atlas  Chemical  Indus.,  Inc 

95.  VlnneU    Corp 

98.  Harrls-Intertype   Corp 

97.  World  Airways.  Inc 

98.  Intwrnatlonal  Harvester  Co 

99.  Automatic  Sprinkler  Corp 

100.  Sjnlth  Investment  Co 


13 
25 
13 
14 
0 

a 
5 
7 
9 
0 
7 
0 
0 
4 
4 

6 
3 
0 


Total    2,124 

•Raymond  Int'l.  Inc.;  Morrlson-Knudsen 
Co..  Inc.;  Brown  &  Root,  Inc.;  and  J.  A.  Jones 
Construction  Co. 

TABLE  2.-10  MILITARY  PRIME  CONTRACTORS  EMPLOY* 
ING  URGEST  NUMBER  OF  HIGH-RANKING  RETIRED 
MILITARY  OFFICERS,  AND  VALUE  OF  THEIR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1968  CONTRACTS 


Company  and  rank  by  nun)ber 
ot  high-ranking  retired 
officers  employed 


Number 

employed, 

Feb.  1, 

1969 


Net  dollar  value 
ol  defense  con- 
tracts, fiscal  year 
1968  (millions) 


1.  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 

2.  Boeing  Co.. 

3.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.'.I 

4.  General  Dynamics. ' 

5.  North  American  Rockwetf 

Corp 

6.  General  Elecfrk:  Co..  .'." 

7.  Ling  Temco  Vought,  Inc 

8.  Westlnghouse  Electrk:  Corp 

9.  TRW,  Inc '^" 

10.  Hughes  Aircraft  Co 


210 

»1,870 

169 

762 

141 

1  101 

113 

2,239 

104 

669 

89 

1,489 

69 

758 

59 

251 

56 

127 

55 

286 

1,065 

9,552 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  10  years  since  similar  information 
has  been  made  public.  In  1959,  during  the 
hearings  on  the  Renegotiation  Act, 
former  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  asked 
for  and  received  similar  details.  In  that 
year  there  were  721  former  high  ranlting 
officers  employed  by  the  top  100  com- 
panies— 88  out  of  100  reporting.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  table  3,  listing 
those  100  companies  alphabetically  and 
giving  the  number  of  high  ranking  ex- 
offlcers  each  employed  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Table  3.— Alphabetical  lUt  of  the  100  largest 
companies  by  1958  value  of  prime  military 
contracts  and  number  of  retired  colonels 
or  Navy  captains  and  above  employed  by 
them,  June  1959 

1.  American  Booch  Arms  Corp (>) 

2.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  1 

3.  Astatic  Petroleum   Corp (>) 

4.  Avco  Corp "_  4 

5.  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp mi"  2 

6.  Beech  Aircraft "  ii) 

7.  BeU  Aircraft  Corp... ...V.  3 

8.  Bendlx  Aviation  Corp "'  n 

9.  Bethlehem  Steel  Co '_'/_  s 

10.  Bliie   Cross   Association (i) 

11.  Boeing  Airplane  Co. , 30 

12.  Brown-Raymond-Walsh    (>) 

13.  California  Institute  of  Technology..  (») 

14.  Cessna  Aircraft  Co. 1 


Tablc  3. — Alphabetical  list  of  the  100  largest 
companies  by  1958  value  of  prime  military 
contracts  and  number  of  retired  colonels 
or  Navy  captains  and  above  employed  by 
them,  Junr  1959 — Continued 

15.  Chance  Vought  Aircraft  Inc e 

16.  Chryaler  Corp n 

17.  Cities  Service  Co 4 

18.  Collins  Radio  Co » 5 

19.  Continental  Motors  Corp 2 

20.  Continental   Oil   Co 2 

21.  Curtlss-Wrlght    Corp 4 

22.  Defoe  ShlpbiUldlng  Oo (i) 

23.  Douglas  Aircraft  Oo.  Inc 15 

24.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co 1 

25.  Eaetznan  Kodak  Oo 12 

26.  Pairchild  Engine*  Airplane  Oorp...  7 

27.  Pairbanlcs  Whitney  Corp 4 

28.  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp 3 

29.  Pood  Machinery  &  Chemical  Corp..  6 

30.  Ford  Motor  Oo . 5 

31.  The  Garrett  Corp.. 2 

32.  General  Dynamics  Oorp 54 

33.  General  Electric  Co 35 

34.  General  Motors. (3| 

35.  General  Precision  Equipment  Corp_  (=) 

36.  Oeneral  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 28 

37.  Oilflllan    Brothers    Inc (i) 

38.  B.    P.    Goodrich    Co '_  1 

39.  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 2 

40.  Greenland  Contractors (?) 

41.  Grumman      Aircraft      Engineering 

Corp    J 

42.  Hayes  Aircraft  Corp 3 

43.  Joshua  Hendy  Corp (i) 

44.  Hercules  Powder  Co.  Inc 1 

45.  Hughes  Aircraft  Co "  7 

46.  International      Business      Machine 

Corp    3 

47.  International    Telephone    &    Tele- 

graph  Corp 24 

48.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 16 

49.  The  Kaman  Aircraft  Corp 1 

50.  Peter  Klewlt  Sons  Co 1 

51.  Lear,   Inc 2 

52.  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp 111111  60 

63.  Marine  Transport  Lines,  Inc 1 

54.  Marquardt  Aircraft  Co 2 

55.  The  Martin  Co -.".'.  15 

56.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 

ogy      |,| 

57.  Mathlasen's  Tanker  Industries,  Inc.  1 

58.  McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp 4 

59.  Minneapolis    Honeywell    RegiUator 


Co 


(' 


60.  Motorola,  Inc i-\ 

61.  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Sc  Dry 

Dock    Co 6 

62.  North  American  Aviation,  Inc 27 

63.  Northrop  Aircraft  Inc 16 

64.  Clin  Mathleson  Chemical  Corp a 

65.  Oman-Farnsworth-Wrlght 0 

66.  Morrlson-Knudsen  Co.,  Inc 1 

67.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc  J  (-1 

68.  Phllco  Corp 17 

69.  Radio  Corp.  of  America 39 

70.  The  Rand  Corp II."""  14 

71.  Raytheon  Mfg.  Co H"  n 

72.  Republic  Aviation  Corp  9 

73.  Richfield  Oil  Corp I  4 

74.  Ryan  Aeronautics  Co..     _  9 
76.  Shell  Oil  Corp ""  () 

76.  Sinclair  Oil  Corp I"  1 

77.  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co I. .Ill  1 

78.  Sperry  Rand  Corp.    (Gen.  Douglas 

MtKjArthur  not  Included) 12 

79.  Standard  OU  Co.  of  California \  (  ) 

80.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana {-) 

81.  Standard  OH  of  New  Jersey.. 1 

82.  States  Marine  Corp o 

83.  Stuidstrand  Machine  Tool  Co (-» 

84.  Simray  Mid-ConUnent  OU  Co (') 

85.  Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc 6 

86.  Temco  Aircraft  Corp 6 

87.  Texaco,  Inc (m 

88.  Thiokol  Chemical  Corp 8 

89.  Thompson  RamoWooldrldge,  Inc..  6 

90.  Tidewater  Oil  Co 3 

91.  Tlshman  (Paul)   Co..  Inc (') 

92.  Todd  Shipyards  Co 2 
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Tablx  3. Alphabetical  list  of  the  100  largest  tract,  is  now  a  vice  president  of  North  Amer-  weapons  systems.  When  a  general  or  admiral 

companies  by  1958  value  of  prime  military  lean.  His  chief  procurement  officer  also  joined  who  has  been  Involved  in  planning  or  re- 
contracts  and  number  of  retired  colonels  the  company,  which  employs  a  total  of  104  search  on  a  big  project  retiree,  defense  Con- 
or Navy  captains  and  above  employed  by  high-ranking  retired  officers,  including  sev-  tractors  bid  for  his  services  as  eagerly  as 
them,  June  1959 — Continued  eral  other  Air  Force  generals.  any  professional  football  team  after  a  top 

93   Union  Carbide  Corp                  4  Asked  If  tills  employment  pattern  U  un-  coUege  quarterback.  When  MaJ.  Gen.  Harry 

94'  Union  on  Co   of  California (»)  mual,   a  senior  PenUgon  official  remarked,  Evans  relred  In  1967  as  vice  director  of  the  Air 

95  United  States'  Unes  Co. <')  "It  happens  all  the  time.  Almost  all  the  offl-  Porce's  93  billion  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory 

96  United  Aircraft  Corp. 18  cers  who  have  anything  to  do  with  procure-  program,  he  was  Immediately  hired  as  vice 

97  Westlnghouse  Air  Brake  Oo 42  ment  go  Into  the  business.  Naturally,  they  president  and  general  manager  of  Raytheon's 

98  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.- 33  go  to  the  companies  they've  had  the  most  Space  and  Information  Systems  Division.  In 

99'  The  Wlilte  Motor  Co... (')  contact  with.   If  you  check  the  history    of  1966.  Bell  Aerospace  Corporation,  the  Army's 

100   System  Development  Corp -.      2  any  missile  or  we^x)n  program  you'll  find  largest  supplier   of   helicopters,   hired   Gen. 

■     '                                                               the  same  story."  Hamilton  Howze,  former  chief  of  Army  Avia- 

Total 721  The  story  usuaUy  ends  with  the  Defense  "0°.  «  vice  president  for  product  planning. 

Department  paying  far  more  than  the  ortg-  Most  of  the  large  defense  companies  have 

•None.  jjj^j    estimate.    When    the   Navy    contracted  hlghranklng  ex-offlcers  In  their  Washington 

2  Not  avaUable.  ^^  p^^^  ^  Whitney  for  2,000  engines  for  offices.  Everyone  denies  that  they  have  any 

3  Survey  being  taken.  ^^  controversial  TFX,  or  F-lU,  the  original  influence  on  defense  contracts,  but  they  are 
Source-    CoNORESsioNAi.    RKX)RD,   June   17,  bid  was  $270,000  per  engine.  By  1967,  when  obviously  there  because  they  know  their  way 

1959  DP  11044-45  Statement  by  former  Sen-  production  began,  the  price  had  risen  to  around  the  Pentagon.  One  of  them  Is  Lt.  Gen. 
atorPaulH  Douglas.  more  than  $700,000  apiece.  The  man  who  William  Qulnn,  former  Army  Chief  of  Public 
^.„„  ,,  T>_  .J  *.  „  fv,=  signed  the  production  contract  was  Oapt.  Information,  and  now  In  charge  of  'Wash- 
Mr.  PR02tMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  p^j^lck  Keegan,  the  Navy's  plant  represents-  Ington  operations  "  for  Martin  Marietta, 
meantime,  efforts  by  the  press  and  pubUc  ^1^^,  ^^  ^^^^  ^  Whltney.  Soon  afterward,  he  ^^^'ch  produces  many  of  the  Army's  missiles, 
to  get  such  information  from  the  Penta-  retired  from  the  Navy  and  joined  P  &  W  as  We  maintain  liaison  with  Defense,"  says 
eon  failed  even  though  the  Pentagon  had  special  assistant  to  the  executive  vice  presl-  General  Qulnn,  "but  I  don't  go  over  to  the 
such  information  avaUable  from  the  data  dent.  Sharing  his  office  was  another  special  ^^,"1*^°?  °°  ^f  "^if"  ^I'^^t^.'lJ^wr'v^™ 
f-vTrn  fhB  ct.ftt.Pmpnt  of  emolovment  it  assistant,  a  former  colonel  who  until  his  "slng  hU  Influence,  he  admits  he  knows 
from  the  statement  W  empioymcm,  it  ■  rharce  of  pnirine  Dur-  "half  the  peop  e  In  the  hierarchy  over  there," 
requires  each  retired  officer  to  make  and  ^^'^'^^  \^  ^Ur^  ^  ^  but  clainThe  never  uses  hU  contact,  for 
to  keep  up  to  date.  ^^  problem  of  plant  representatives  is  business.  "Believe  me, "  says  Qulnn,  "this 
My  amendment  will  regularize  what  I  crucial,  for  they  are  the  watchdogs  who  sup-  operation  Is  as  clean  as  a  hound's  tooth.  Our 
think  is  a  proper  disclosure  practice.  In  posedly  guard  against  delays,  failures  and  ""^^l  contribution  Is  in  maintaining  a  dla- 
additlon.it  wiU  extend  disclosure  require-  cost  overruns  on  a  contract.  At  Marietta,  Ga..  loK"«  between  our  companies  and  the  mlll- 
ments  to  civilian  as  well  as  former  mill-  where  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation    ($1.8  tai^  people. 

tjirv  officers  biUlon  In  1968  defense  contracts)  Is  turning  J"st  how  retired  officers  can  help  to    main- 
Mr    President    I  ask  unanimous  con-  out  the  giant  C-5A  jet  transport,  230  Air  ^^  »  dialogue'-^ can  be  seen  in  the  work 
Mr.  Fresiaenc,  i  asK  unaruinou&  ouxi  offl^rs  watch  over  nroduction  DesDite  «'  "*  ex-Navy  officer  who  prefers  to  remain 
sent  that  an  article  i"  the  August  26  issue  ^i^^,^*^^^^^^^,^  howev^^tS^  JTsa  itwell  anonymous.  He  retired  In  1968  from  the  Bu- 
Of  Look  magazine  entitled.    Generals  for  ^^1^,^^,  schedule,  and  the  final  price  on  115  *■«»"  °^  Naval  Weapons,  where  he  had  been 
Hire,"  be  printed  in  the  Record.  px&nes.  has  clUnbed  from  the  original  bid  of  involved  in  the  selection  of  contractors.  He 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article  $1.9  billion  to  $3.2  bllUon.  The  fact  that  °°*  ^ot)s&  for  one  of  them  as  a  $200-a.day 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  some  of  these  Air  Force  production  super-  consultant  in   Washington.   "I  know  a  lot 
as  follows-  visors  will  probably  Join  the  210  other  retired  °\  ^a^y  Pe°Ple  ^^^re,'    he  says,  "and  I  sort 
as  louows..   ^^^^  generals  and  colonels  at  Lockheed  makes  one  °^  help  me  company's  men  find  their  way 
(Bv  Berkelev  Rice)  wonder  about  their  objectivity.  ^°^^^-  The  salesmen  take  care  of  selling, 
(By  Berkeley  Bice)  but  If  you  don't  have  an  Intro  like  me,  you 

For  those  Who  have  trouble  understanding  ^^rk  th^e  me^  maTdo  when  they  retire  ^"^^  y^"'  ^^"^  "^^^  underlUigs  who  don't 

the  «x,mplexltle3  of  ^X^^^o^-'^^^^^^^^^^  Sral  faws   proS   i^tlT^   oS   from  ^ave  any  power.  If  I  want  a  contract,  I  know 

complex,  one  graphic  illustration  is  the  traffic  ,,.        ^   the  Denartment   of   Defense   for  exactly  who  to  go  to.  Some  other  guys  may 

in  retired  ^'tary  o«cers  who  Join  the  de-  SS%^„  St^rS^S  ^nd  t?th^oS  ^^^"^^  ^he  technical  stuff,  but  I  know  the 

fense  Industry.  More  th»^,  2.^^^«*>f?^  g««-  service  for  life.  However,  the  laws  are  vague  People^  That's  my  expertise." 

erals,  colonels.  Navy  admirals  and  captains  constitutes  "selllnB  "  Since  1962  Such  expertise  may  raise  questions  about 

now  work  for  the  100  largest  defense  con-  t^'^De^SmenfSsta^n  action   In   oS  <=o'^'<=t  °i  inU^r^t,  but  not  to  most  retired 

tractors.  TheU-  numbers  have  tripled  In  the  f^  ci^i^ToU\iiifx^SconU^Uyrfl^Z  o^^"  who  have  Joined  the  defense  Industry. 

last  ten  years.  The  top  ten  firms  employ  more  Xv  T  Sns^  De^to^t    ^a'' ^ctr  Says   Pete   Higglns,   "You   take   a   man   who 

than  half  of  the  2,000.  Many  of  these  had  ^^^1;^  *  ts^'I  ^bUf^^Sv  h«e   s  vS-  '^^^^^  around  45  to  60,  with  his  kids  ready 

been  Involved  In  the  contracting  process  on  ^^^^t,^*'^e  bus^  t?vlne^  di^ver  ^or  college,  and  he's  got  a  problem.  He  can't 

major  weapons  systems.  Their  decisions  often  °[^//t,o^'''7t^  selW^awT'^          discover  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^           ^^.^          ^^  ^^^^  ^ 

meant  miUlons  of  dollars  to  companies  for  ""' gj  "°°l°Vt5^  of  def^e  comoanles  Is  ^^^'^  '^^^^  ^any  °^  these  men  have  no 

Whom  they  now  work.  to  ieTto  tL  ^^^  D^^ai^^ent  some  ob-  °*ber  marketable  experience.  Where  the  hell 

sen.  William  Proxmire  (D.,  Wis.)  calls  this  *°  fei?J,  th^So?^  to  wWch  em^^  «!««  ^^  y°u  want  them  to  gol" 
a  'dangerous  and  shocking  situation. "  While  ^^^  J^'^^  ?n  ^iS  is^mculoiL  In^ay  No  one  seems  to  know,  but  as  they  con- 
not  charging  anyone  with  corruption,  he  ^Jf\^^^^rT^^^c^f''^^°^-^'^^^^  tlnue  to  go  Into  the  defense  Industry  the  con- 
claims  the  trend  represents  "a  dUtlnct  threat  ™?^  'tf^  ^  „''T!  defend  comptS^  t^^tlng  process  may  suffer.  One  Defense  of- 
to  the  pubUc  interest."  The  threat,  he  says,  Znfol^e^keUn^  men^e  r^tU^^-'  3^=1*1  «=l*lm8,  'the  fact  that  these  lucrative 
IS  twofold:  high-ranking  retired  officers  may  ""^^^i  thevXnot  sle^the  4ntracte  Jo"  opportunities  exist  cannot  help  but  in- 
be  using  their  Influence  at  the  Pentagon  '^^^^^  *'"^!^f ^  !!°  °°*  f 'f"  *^^„!°^t^^^  „.  fluence  those  who  deal  with  defense  contrac- 
to  affect  decisions  on  contracts  with  their  w.  ^- ,,  *;«^  "^sj^- ^  J°"^^^  tors.  I  remember  trying  to  hold  down  costs  on 
companies;  active  officers  Involved  In  pro-  Acer  smarkettng  manage  ^^^  ^  contract  once,  and  a  general  working 
curement  may  be  Influenced  by  the  prospect  S^^,.  f°'  ^  fw  ™^^  ^T^tSf„ntit3"  with  me  said,  'I  must  be  out  of  my  mind 
of  jobs  with  companies  they  are  buying  from,  f  *^  *^fj^^,*^**  f  ff  f„*^*  Pf^^S^fth  ^^  trying  to  cut  the  overhead  on  this  company. 
Defense  contractors,  of  course,  deny  the  ^«  t  ^^'^  ^"*  "^^ f  ^^tl^I' T  vn??w  ru  be  part  of  that  overhead  In  a  few  ye^.'" 
charges  of  Influence-peddling,  and  Insist  they  ^*<='^K'°",'^'l  J;'^^  ?*7*^  ♦kI  *  ^^.^^  Lf^7  When  military  men  spend  much  of  their 
hire  ex-military  men  because  of  their  exper-  f ^'^  :^ti^^,^^,t'fi^„*^f„f °f  ^^  careers  dealing  with  companies  they  may 
tlse.  and  not  In  reward  for  past  favors.  tmcts     Does  this  mean  iwlng  his  Influence?  eventually  work  for.  they  naturally  develop 

Despite  these  denials,  research  on  the  em-  '  That  s  nonsense,     says  HlgglM^    Anything  some  concern  for  the   company's   point   of 

Ployment  of  retired  officers  reveals  some  In-  fjf^^f^^^J°Z^^^^„}Zf^^  Tln^i  view.  When  90  percent  of  the  major  defense 

trlgulng  patterns.  Take  the  Minuteman  n  levels  In  the  chain  of  command  before  a  final  negotiated  In  such  a  congenial 

missUe  Diwram  which  has  climbed  from  an  decision.  Only  peanuts  are  settled  on  a  single  contracts  are  negotiated  m  sucn  a  congemai 

missue  program,  wnicn  nas  ciimoea  rrom  an  «miid  h«  influenced  bv  oersonal  atmosphere,  price  and   the   pubUc   Interest 

original  price  of  $3.2  blUlon  to  $7  billion,  ^'^[^ff,*  '^"^'^  ^  Influenced  by  personal  ^^^  ^y^       ^J^^^  secondary  considerations. 

One  of  the  major  subcontractors   is   North  »"i«r<=o''-  „„.„„i    >^„„„_  „«ii«-    ^lo^inn.hin    i,,i.    o 

American  Aviation  ($669  million  In  1968  de-  Helping  the  company  get  defense  contracts  A    normal    buyer-seller    relationship    has   a 

fense  contracts) .  Its  autonetlcs  division  p?o-  Is  a  popular  non-seUlng  Job  for  high-ranking  built-in  check  agsJ^t  this  sort  of  thing^^- 

duces  the  missile's  guidance  system  for  the  retired  officers.  They  usually  have  titles  like  cause  the  buyer  must  spend  hU  own  money. 

Air  Force    Two  Air  Force  plant  representa-  "assistant  to  the  president"  or  "director  of  The  services  do  not,  a  fact  which  Pentagon 

tlves  and  a  project  officer  for  the  contract  advanced   planning,"   but   they   are    known  officials  and  procurement  officers  often  seem 

recently  retired  and  Joined  North  American  In  the  trade  as  "rainmakers."  Regardless  of  to  forget. 

autonetlcs.  one  as  dlvUlon  manager.  Lt.  Gen.  how  much  clout  they  have  at  the  Penta-  Despite  all  the  criticism  of  defense  spend- 

W.  AusUn  Davis,  ex-chlef  of  USAF's  Ballistic  gon,  they  bring  to  their  companies  valuable  Ing,  most  military  men  look  on  the  growing 

Systems  Divisions,  which  handled  the  con-  Inside  knowledge  of  service  plans  for  future  traffic    between    the    services    and    the    de- 
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fense  Industry  a«  natvml  and  proper.  An  ad- 
miral who  h&a  «iade  the  transition  himself 
claims,  "It's  goo^  for  the  military,  it's  good 
for  the  company^  and  it's  good  for  the  coun- 
try." 

It's  certainly  gpod  for  the  companies  thriv- 
ing on  defense  Icontracts.  It  may  be  good, 
or  at  least  comforting,  for  the  military  to 
deal  with  forme^  comrades  who  understand 

100  COMPANIES  AND  THEIR 


Rank  and  nam* 


US.  total  1... 

Total.  100  compinies  antf  their  lulwidiariw » X,  171, 192 


1.  General  Dynamics 
Oynatronics  I 
Stromberg  C 
United  ElectrK 


i^orp. 


Total. 


Lockheed  Aircraft 
Lockheed  Shi 


Total. 


3.  Genefai'Electric  Co  _ 

SfflSral  Electrfc  Supply  Co. 


Total... 
United  Aircraft 


Coip 


McDonnell  Douglas 
Conductron  C(  rp 
Hycon  Manufacturing  Co 


Total. 


their  problems  and  look  forward  to  Jobs  in 
Industry.  But  as  defense  costs  continue  to 
drain  funds  desperately  needed  for  domes- 
tic programs,  some  Americans  are  beginning 
to  wonder  if  "it"  is  really  good  for  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  list  of  the 

SUBSIDIARIES  LISTED  ACCORDING  TO  NET  VALUE  OF  MILITARY 
IFiscal  year  1968  (July  1,  1967  to  June  30,  1968)| 


100  largest  contractors  and  the  amount 
of  Defense  Department  prime  contracts 
they  received  in  fiscal  year  1968  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PRIME  CONTRACT  AWARDS 


Cumulative 

Thousands      Percent  of        percent  of 

of  dollars       U.S.  total         U.S.  toUl 


Rank  and  name 


Cumulative 

Thousands      Percent  of        percent  ol 

of  dollars       U.S.  total        U.S.  total 


38,826.625 


ar  SOI 


n  Corp. 
Coal  Co.. 


2,231,488 

27 

7,782 

42 


2,239.339 


Oorp 

( building  Construction. 


1,858.363 
11.834 


1,870.197 


1,485.096 
3.611 


1,488,707 
1.320.991 


Corp    1.087.660 

•^  5.372 

7,805 


1,100.837 


6   American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co 

Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co 

Illinois  Bell  Ulephone  Co    .-   

Mountain  Statis  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

New  England  Telephone  4  Telegraph  Co 

New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Co 

New  York  Telaphone  Co. 

Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co 

Ohio  Bell  Tel<)hone  Co 

Pacific  North««est  Bell  Telephone 

Pacific  Telephine  &  Telegraph  Co - 

Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 

Teletype  Corpj. 

Western  Electlic  Co.,  Inc 


161.405 

13,018 

38 

1,872 

549 

529 

152 

235 

601 

160 

225 

2,178 

1,197 

22.591 

571, 177 


Total. . 

7.  Boeing  Co 

8.  Ling  Temco  Voughk  Inc. 

Altec  Services  Co. 

Braniff  Airwap  Inc.. 

Continental  Ekctronics  ManufKturIng Co. 

Jefferson  Wir4  &  Cable  Corp. 

Jones  &  Laugliin  Steel  Corp. 


775,927 
762. 141 


Ltd. 
[ystems. 


Kentron  Haw^i, 

LTV  Electro 

LTV  Aerospace  Corp. 

LTV  Ling  Alfec,  Inc. 

Memcor,  Inc. 

National  Car  (Rental  Systein. 

Okonite  Co 

Wilson  &  Co.. 


Inc- 


Wilson  Pharmiceutical  &  Chemical  Corp. 
Wilson  Sportiijg  Goods  Co. 

Total 


North  AmerKan  Ri  ckwell  Corp. 
Remmert-Wei  ler,  Inc 


ToUI. 


10.  General  Motors  Co  p 

Frigidaire  Salfs  Corp 


Total 


11.  Grumman  AircraftJEngineering  Corp. 

12.  AvcoCorp 


13. 


50,011 

58 

46,304  '. 

4,238 

151 

695 

8,549 

123. 592 

487.762 

886 

25.883 

11 

1.656 

8,299 

16 

150 


758,261 


668,482 
159 


668.641 


629,515 
95 


629.610 


629,197 
583,648 


Textron,  Inc J  ^'-f?? 

Accessory  Pr(|ductsCo ,,,  133 

Be|l  Aerospaiqe  Corp 'Sn 

v.'.'.'..'-  I* 

80 

1.501 

66 

332 

993 

297 

102 


Bell  Aerosyst^ms  Co. 

Bostlch,  Inc.  J 

Camcar  Scre4  ManufKturing  Co.. 

Falnlr  Bearlni  Co 

Fanner  Manufacturing  Co 

Talon,  Inc.,  

Textron  Electronics,  Inc . — 

Townsend  Co,.     

Waterbury  Fajrel 


Total. 


500,747 


Footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


loaoo 


100.00 


67.41 


67.41 


5.77 


5.77 


4.82 


10.59 


3.83 
3.40 


14.42 
17.82 


2.»( 


20.66 


2.00 
1.96 


22.66 
24.62 


1.95 


26.57 


1.72 


28.29 


1.62 


29.91 


1.62 
1.50 


31.53 
33.03 


1.29 


34.32 


14.  Litton  Industries,  Inc. 28,752 

Aero  Service  Corp 822 

AIMS  (Louis)  Co -.--  1,318 

Alvey  Ferguson  Co 130 

Clifton  Precision  Products(^ 27 

Eureka  X-Ray  Tube  Corp 33 

Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp 277.289 

Kimball  Systems,  Inc -.. 22 

Litton  Precision  Products,  Inc 6. 829 

Litton  Systems,  Inc 150,386 

Monroe  International,  Inc - 43 

Profexray,  Inc 27 

Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc 13 

Total .' --  465.691 

15.  Raytheon  Co.... 431.241 

Amana  Refrigeration,  Inc 18 

Machlett  Laboratories,  Inc... 19,350 

Mk:ro  State  Electronics  Corp ..  125 

Raytheon  Education  Co 926 

Seismograph  Service  Corp 94 

Total - 

16.  Sperry  Rand  Corp 447,197 

17.  Martin  Marietta  Corp -. 

Amphenol-Borg  Electronics.  G.ro.b.H 

Bunker  Ramo  Corp 

Total 

18.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp 97 

Kaiser  Aerospace  &  Electronic  Co 5,615 

Kaiser  Jeep  Corp 295,803 

Kaiser  Steel  Corp 52,836 

National  Steel  &  Shipbuilding  Co 31,983 

ToUI 386.334 

19.  FordMotorCo 76,771 

General  Micro-Electronics,  Inc 170 

Phiico  Ford  Corp 304,403 

Total - 381.344 

20.  HoneyweM.Inc 351,625 

Computer  Control  Co.,  Inc 57 

Total 351.682 

21.  OlinMathieson  Chemical  Corp 329,415 

22.  NorthropCorp 182.150 

Halllcrafters  Co 33,467 

Northrop  Carolina,  Inc 26.183 

Page  Communications  Engineers.  Inc 67,934 

Secda.lnc. -  493 

Warnecke  Electron  Tubes.  Inc 29 

Total - 310.256 

23.  Ryan  Aeronautical  Co 133,751 

Continenta:  Aviation  &  Engineering  Corp 39. 142 

Cont  nental  Motors  Corp 111,891 

Wisconsin  Motor  Corp 8,374 

Total 293.158 

24.  Hughes  Aircraft  Co 285,858 

Meva  Corp 251 

Total 286,109 

25.  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey 148 

American  Cryogenics,  Inc 251 

Enjay  Chemical  Co 93 

Esso  A.G. 1,310 

Esso  International  Corp 114,905 

Esso  Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd 92 

Esso  Research  &  Engineering  (^ 1,164 

EssoSfandard  Eastern,  Inc.. 340 

Esso  Standard  Italiana 2,035 

Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.,  S.A 2, 584 

Esso  Standard  S.A.F 119 

Esso  Standard  Thailand,  Ltd 124 

Humble  Oil  S  Refining  Co 121,212 

Total 2747377 


1.20 


35.52 


.        451,754 

1.16 
1.15 

36.68 

447, 197 

37.83 

.       357,642  

286 

35. 526 

393.454 

1.01 

38.84 

1.00 


39.84 


0.98 


40.82 


.91 
.85 


41.73 
42.58 


43.38 


.76 


44.14 


.74 


44.88 


TTT 
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100  COMPANIES  AND  THEIR  SUBSIDIARIES  LISTED  ACCORDING  TO  NET  VALUE  OF  MILITARY  PRIME  CONTRACT  AWARDS -Csntinu  ed 

[Hscal  yaar  1968  (July  1,  1967  to  June  30.  1968)] 


Rank  and  name 


Cumulative 

Thousands      Percent  of        percent  of 

of  dollars       U.S.  total        U.S.  total 


26.  Radio  Corp.  ol  America 254,961 

RCA  Defense  Electronics  Corp 39 

RCA  Institutes,  Inc 12 

Total 255,012 

27.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp  247,664 

Thermo  King  Corp 1,466 

Thermo  King  Sales  &  Service 66 

Westinghouse  Electric  Supply  Co 1,319 

Westinghouse  Learning  Corp. 524 

Total 251,039 

28.  General  Tire  ft  Rubber  Co. 11,636 

Aerojet-Delft  Corp. 979 

Aeroiet-General  Corp 210,232 

Batesville  Manufacturing  Co 24. 182 

Fleetwood  Corp 10 

Frontier  Airlines,  Inc 21 

General  Tire  International  Co 996 

Total 248,056 

29.  International  Telephone  ji  Telegraph  Corp 135. 713 

AmplexCorp 67 

Barton  Instrument  Corp 37 

Consolidated  Electric  Lamp  Co H 

Continental  Baking  Co 2,194 

Federal  Electric  Corp 65.499 

ITT  Electro  Physics  Laboratories 2.715 

ITTGilfillanInc 34,809 

ITT  TechnicI  Services,  Inc 521 

Total - 

30.  International  Business  Machines  Co 

Science  Research  Associates,  Inc 

Service  Bureau  Corp 

Total 

31.  BendixCorp 214,398 

Bendix  Field  Engineering  Corp 7,426 

Bendlx  Westinghouse  Automotive 175 

Oage  Electric  Co.,  Inc 13 

FramCorp 1,017 

Mosaic  Fabrications,  Inc 195 

PSD  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc 331 

Total 223,555 

32.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc 205.652 

33.  FMCCorp 175,860 

Gunderson  Bros.  Engineering  Corp 9,406 

Total 185,266 

34.  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  i  Dry  Dock  Co 181,248 

Nuclear  Service  &  Construction  Co.,  Inc 61 

Total 181,309 

35.  Raymond  Morrison  Knudsen(JV) 176,000 

36.  Signal  Cos.,  Inc.: 

Dunham  Bush,  Inc 465 

Garrett  Corp 114.620 

Mack  Trucks,  Inc 48,407 

Signal  Oil  &  Gas  Co 5,792 

Southland  Oil  Corp... 2,287 

Total 

37.  Hercules,  Inc... 

Haveg  Industries,  Inc 

Total 

38.  du  Pont,  E.  I.  de  Nemours  &  Co 

Remington  Arms  Co 

Total 

39.  Texas  Instruments,  Inc 

40.  Day  and  Zimmerman,  Inc 

41.  General  Telephone  &  Electronics  Corp r  93 

Automatic  Electric  Co _ 9,682 

Automatic  Electric  Sales  Corp 1,829 

General  Telephone  and  Electronic  Lab 273 

General  Telephone  Co.,  of  Southeast 151 

Hawaiian  Telephone  Co 4,626 

Lenkurt  Electric  Co..  Inc 8,650 

Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc 133,706 

Total 159,010 

42.  UniroyaLInc 154.163 

Uniroyal  International  Corp 136 

Total 154,299 

43.  ChryslerCorp 146.586 

Factory  Motor  Parts  Co 14 

Total 146.600 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


.66 


46.25 


.65 


46.90 


Rank  and  name 


.64 


27.54 


241,566 

.62 

48.16 

223,023      

199      - 

439           

223.661 

.58 

48.74 

.58 
.53 


49.32 
49.85 


0.48 


50.33 


.47 
.45 


50.80 
51.25 


171,571 

.44 

51.69 

170,242  

1,119          .                    .    ... 

171,361 

.44 

52.13 

30,662  

193,907         

170.569 
169, 271 
166.  240 

.44 
.44 
.43 

52.57 
53.01 
53.44 

.41 


53.85 


.40 


54.25 


.38 


54.63 


Cumulative 

Thousands      Percent  of       percent  of 

of  dollars       U.S.  total        U.S.  total 


146.217 

.38 

55.01 

139, 064    . 

202 

139,286 

.36 

55  37 

138.022 

.35 
.35 

55.73 

134.754 

56.08 

55,358  

76,201  

2,046 

133,605 

.34 
.34 

56  42 

132,  796 

56.76 

130.830 

481 .. . ..::::        ; 

131,311 

.34 
.33 

57.10 

128,065 

57.43 

44.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Calif 71,462 

Caltex  Asia,  Ltd.' 1,853 

CaltexOil  Products  Co.» 61,766 

Caltex  Oil  Thailand,  Ltd.' 1,995 

Caltex  Overseas,  Ltd.* 379 

Caltex  Philippines.  Inc.' 436 

Chevron  Asphalt  Co 50 

Chevron  Chemical  Co 797 

Chevron  Oil  Co 2,153 

Chevron  Oil  Co.  ol  Venezuela 1,610 

Chevron  Shipping  Co 1,297 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  Kentucky 2,297 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  Texas 122 

Total 

45.  Norris  Industries 

Fyr  Fyter  Co 

Total 

46.  Texaco.Inc 45,404 

Caltex  Asia,  Ltd.' 1,853 

Caltex  Oil  Products  Co.' 61,766 

Caltex  Oil  Thailand,  Ltd.' 1,995 

Caltex  Overseas,  Ltd.' 379 

Caltex  Philippines,  Inc.' 436 

Jefferson  Chemical  Co.,  Inc 105 

Texaco  Antilles,  Ltd 88 

Texaco  Export,  Inc 22,561 

Texaco  Puerto  Rico,  Inc 2,451 

White  Fuel  Co.,  Inc 984 

Total 

47.  Collins  Radio  Co 

48.  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 

Goodyear  Aerospace  Corp 

Motor  Wheel  Corp 

Total 

49.  Asiatic  Petroleum  Corp 

50.  Sanders  Associates,  Inc 

Mithras,  Inc 

Total 

51.  Mobil  Oil  Corp 

52.  TRWInc 126.363 

Globe  Industries,  Inc 348 

International  Controls  Corp 672 

Ramsey  Corp 14 

United-Carr,  Inc 70 

Total 127,467 

53.  Mason  &  Hanger  Slas  Mason  Co 127,064 

54.  Massachusetts  I  nstitute  ol  Technology  (N) 124, 143 

55.  MagnavoxCo 123,100 

56.  Fairchild  Hlller  Corp 121,165 

Burns  Aero  Seat  Co.,  Inc 94 

Total 121.159 

47.  Pacific  Architects  8i  Engineers,  Inc 120,895 

58.  Thiokol  Chemical  Corp 119,363 

59.  Eastman  Kodak  Co 117,566 

Eastman  Chemical  Products  Corp 51 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc 706 

Total 118,323 

60.  United  States  Steel  Corp 108,322 

Reactive  Metals,  Inc 161 

United  States  Steel  International,  Inc 7.679 

Total 116.162 

61.  American  Machine  ii  Foundry  Co 108,871 

Cuno  Engineering  Corp 1,052 

Total 109,923 

62.  Chamberlain  Corp 104,441 

63.  General  Precision  Equipment  Corp.: 

American  Meter  Controls,  Inc 29 

Controls  Co.  ol  Amerka 377 

General  Precision  Decca  Systems 90 

General  Precision  Systems,  Inc 86,361 

Graflex.  Inc 1.571 

Industrial  Timer  Corp 15 

National  Theatre  Supply 16 

Strong  Electrical  Corp 3.605 

Tele-Signal  Corp 9,686 

Vapor  Corp 2.194 

Total 103.944 

64.  Lear-Siegler,  Inc 74,000 

American  Avitron 43 

LS  I  Servk:eCorp 27,526 

Transport  Dynamics,  Inc 685 

Verd  A  Ray  Corp 18 

ToUI 102.272 


0.33 
.33 
.32 
.32 


.31 
.31 
.31 


.30 


.30 


.28 
.27 


.27 


57.76 
58.09 
58.41 
58.73 


59.04 
59.35 
59.66 


59.96 


6a  26 


60.54 
60.81 


61.08 


.26 


61.34 
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100  COMPANIES  ANO  THEIR  SUBSIDIARIES  LISTED  ACCORDING  TO  NET  VALUE  OF  MILITARY  PRIME  CONTRACT  AWAROS-OHrtlniMd 

[Fitcal  yMr  1968  Uuly  I,  1967  to  Juim  30.  1968)] 


Rank  and  nam« 


Cumulat<v« 

Thousands     Parcant  ot       pamnt  of 

of  dollars       US.  total         US.  tota| 


65.  Harvay  Atumrnun^,  Ine 


farvty  Aluinlmiffl  Salts 


ToW I 

66.  National  Prasto  iitdustrios,  Ine. 


lOsv 


67.  TaMyna,  Ine. 
Adcon,  Ine. 
Ainavco,  Inc. 

Continontal  llevica  Corp 

Crystalonics,  4nc 

Eloetfo  Davaltpment  Co 

Gaotachnicai  Corp 

Gotz  WHIiam  Corp 

Gill  EJactric  Manufaetorinf  Corp. 

Hvdra  PewarlCorp 

Irtiy  Steal  Cof 

Isotopas,  Ine, 

Lands  Mackia  Co 

Mieronotics.  me 

Mierowava  Ellctronies  Corp 

Millilian,  0.  1,  Co.,  Ine 

National  GaoAhysiul  Co.,  Ine 

Ordnanea  Sp«laltJes,  Ine 

Paekard  BallJIactronics  Corp... 

Pann  Union  daetric  Corp 

Pints  Engina^ring  Ca,  tnc .. 

Rodnoy  Motai,  Ine 

Wa>  Chang  Corp 


Total. 


68.  City  InvastingCo  i 

Amarlean  Electric  Co 

Hayes  Holdinj  Co 

Rliaom  Manuiacturing  Co. 
Wilson  Shipy»d,  Ine 


Total. 


69. 


Colt  Industries,  I 
Chandler  Evai 
Colts.  Ine 
Flox  Corp 
Fairbanks  Moi 
Pratt  t,  Whi 


Total , 

70.  Western  Union  TeMgraph  Co 

71.  American  Manufacturing  Co.  ot  Texas. 

72.  Curtiss  Wrirtt  Corf. 

Comet  Tool  A  pie  Co 

Zarkin  Machii*  Co 


Total. 


73. 


White  Motor  Co... 
Hercules  Engi 
Minneapolis  ' 


Total.... 
74.  Aerospace  Corp. 


m 


(') 


75.  Cessna  Aircraft  Co 
Aircraft  Radk) 


;orp. 


ToUI. 


76. 


:Ci 


Emerson  Electric 
Pko,  Ine 
RantacCorp.. 
Rklge  Tool  Co 
Supreme  Prodiicts 
Wiegand  (Edwin 


Total. 


I,  Ine... 
line,  Inc. 


Corp. 
L.)Co.. 


Total. 


25,048 
74,045 


99,093 
96,886 


.26 
.25 


61.60 
61.85 


77,173 
309 

4,146 
27 
13 
SO 
25 

128 

517 

1.017  . 

59 

802  . 
22  . 

346  . 
30  . 
1,024  . 
92  . 
24  . 
6  504  . 
11  . 

158  . 
11  . 
28  . 


92,514 


.24 


62.09 


35,966 

49,002 

1,857 

164 


86,989 


.22 


6Z31 


2,258 

10,087 

68,989 

194 

4,582 

436 


86,546 
79,299 
76,552 


0.22 
.20 
.20 


62.53 
62.73 
62.93 


74,799 
350 
275 


75,424 


.19 


63.12 


15,976 

58,610 

394 


74,980 
73,541 


.19 
.19 


63.31 
63.50 


71,834 
1,076 


72,910 


.19 


63.69 


63,776 

68 

31 

26 

8,807 

134 


72,842 


.19 


63.88 


77.  Seatrain  Lines,  IncJ. 42  039 

Commodity  Chartering  Corp '..'..'..'.'.  l|667 

Hudson  Watorieay  Corp 22)547 

Transaastarn  Sfiipping  Corp '.'.'.'.'.  4,348 


70,601 


.18 


64.06 


'Net  value  of  new  |  rocurement  actions  minus  cancellations,  terminations,  and  other  credit 
transactions.  The  data  nclude  debit  and  credit  procurement  actions  o(  JIO.OOO  or  more  under 
military  supply,  service  and  construction  contracts  for  work  in  the  United  States  plus  awards  to 
listed  companies  and  otier  U.S.  companies  for  work  overseas.  Pr«urement  actions  include  defini- 
tive contrxts,  the  obligated  portions  of  letter  contracts,  purchase  orders,  job  orders  task  ordera 
delivery  orders,  and  an*  other  orders  against  existing  contracts.  The  data  do  not  include  that  part 
of  indefinite  quantity  contracts  that  have  not  been  translated  into  specific  orders  on  business  firms 
nor  do  they  include  piffchasa  commitments  or  pending  cancellations  that  have  not  yet  become 
mutually  binding  agreeitients  between  the  Government  and  the  company 


Rank  and  namt 


„  Cumulative 

Thousands      Percent  of       percent  of 

ot  dollars       U.S.  total         US  total 


78.  Gult  Oil  Corp 66.934 

Goodrich  Gulf  Chemicals,  Ine gi 

Gulf  Oil  Trading  Co 259 

Pittsburgh  Midway  Coal  Mining  Ce..ll""ll"  104 


Total. 


67, 378 


79.  Condec  Corp 

Consolidated  Controls  Corp.. 
NJ  ECofp 


65,162 

1,587 

155 


Total. 


66,904 


65.715 
218 


80.  Motorola  Ine 

Motorola  Overseas  Corp '.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.. 

Total 65  933 

81.  Continental  Air  Lines  Ine 64' 523 

82.  Federal  Cartridge  Corp 64519 

83.  Hughes  Tool  Co '  62' 353 


59,674 
1,471 


84.  Vitro  Corp  of  America 

Vitro  Minerals  Corp 

Total SI  145 

85.  Johns  Hopkins  University  (N) !         57|674 

86.  Control  Data  Corp 

Associated  Aero  Science  Labs,  \iK..l'.'.. '.'.'.'.' 

CEIR,  Ine 

Control  Corp *..^ 

Electronic  Accoonting  Card  Corp 

Pacific  Teehnleal  Analysts,  Ine 

TRG,  Ine ...... 


50,225 

1,891 

852 

142 

723 

1,705 

1,264 


Total. 


56,802 


87.  LykesCorp 

Gulf  South  American  Steamship  Co.. 


55,247 
683 


Total. 


55,930 


88.  McLean  Industries,  Ine 

Equipment.  Ine 

Gulf  Puerto  Rk»  Lines,  Inc.. 
Sea- Land  Service,  Ine 


5,902 

259 

49,751 


Total _ 55  912 

89.  Aerodex,  Ine '."'.'.'.'.'.'.'.         55345 

90.  Susquehanna  Corp 

Atlantic  Research  Corp "'.'.'.V.'.'.'.'.'. 

Xebec  Corp. " 


2,415 
51,452 


Total. 


54,753 


91.  Sverdrup  Parcel  Association  Inc. 
Aro,  Ine 


1,396 
53,165 


Total 

92.  States  Marine  Lines,  Ine 

93.  Hazeltine  Corp 

94.  Atlas  Chemical  Industries,  Inc.. 

95.  Vinnell  Corp 


54,561 
54,015 
53,781 
53,574 
51,609 


96.  Harris- 1  ntertype  Corp 

Gates  Radio  Co , 

PRO  Electronics,  Inc.. 
Radiation,  Inc.. 


913 

796 

20,613 

29.156 


Total 

97.  World  Airways.  Ine 

98.  International  Harvester  Co. 


51,478 

51.358 
51,271 


99.  Automatic  Sprinkler  Corp.  ot  America. 
Badger  Fire  Extinguisher  Co 


50,395 
38 


Total. 


50.433 


100.  Smith  Investment  Co.: 

Smith,  A.  0.  Corp 

SmiUi,  A.  0.  of  Texas. 


40,323 
9,998 


Total. 


50,321 


.17 


.17 


.17 

.17 

.17 

0.16 


.16 
.15 


0.15 


.14 


.14 
.14 


.14 


.13 
.13 
.13 


.13 


.13 


64.23 


64.40 


64  57 
64.74 
64.91 
65.07 


65.23 
65.  38 


65.53 


65.67 


65.81 
65  95 


66.09 


66.73 

0.14 

66.37 

66.51 

66.65 

66.73 

66.01 
67.04 
57.17 


67.30 


<  67. 43 


« The  assignment  of  subsidiaries  to  parent  companies  is  based  on  stock  ownership  ot  50  percent 
or  more  by  the  parent  company,  as  indkatad  by  data  published  in  standard  industrial  referenre 
sources  The  company  totals  do  not  include  contracts  made  by  other  US  Government  agencies  i>n) 
financed  with  Department  of  Defense  funds,  or  contracts  awarded  in  foreign  nations  through  th»ir 
respective ^vernments.  The  company  names  and  corporate  structures  are  those  In  effect  as  cl 
June  30,  1968.  and  for  purposes  of  this  report  company  names  have  been  retained  unless  specific 
knowledge  was  available  that  a  company  had  been  merged  into  the  parent  or  absorbed  as  a  division 
with  loss  of  company  identity.  Only  those  subsidiaries  are  shown  for  which  procurement  actions 
have  been  reported. 

'Stock  ownership  is  equally  divided  between  Standard  Oil  Co.  ot  California  and  Texaco  Ine 
ballot  the  total  of  military  awards  is  shown  under  each  of  the  parent  companies 

'  Does  not  agree  with  percentage  shown  on  2d  line  at  beginning  of  table  due  to  rounding. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  number  of  examples  why  this  dis- 
closure legislation  is  needed.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  excerpts  from  the 
speech  I  gave  in  the  Senate  on  June  25, 
1969,  giving  the  details  of  testimony  re- 
ceived by  my  subcommittee  on  this  mat- 
ter, as  well  as  the  letter  I  sent  to  the 
Attorney  General  about  it,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Jvine  26, 
1969] 

Mr.  Pboxmxuc.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Attorney  General  calling 
on  him  to  act  on  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economy  in  Oovemment,  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  The  testi- 
mony appeared  to  bring  out  what  was  a 
clear  violation  of  the  conflict-of-interest 
lavTs  and  regulations. 

I  enclosed  pages  631  to  634  of  the  tran- 
script of  our  hearings  for  June  10,  1969, 
when  Mr.  Merton  Tjnrrell  testified,  and  I 
also  referenced  excerpts  from  a  memoran- 
dum from  Mr.  A.  E.  Fitzgerald  to  Air  Force 
Gen.  J.  W.  O'Neill,  which  appeared  on  page 
1044  of  the  trstfiscript  for  Friday,  June  13, 
1969. 

The  testimony  related  to  five  Air  Force 
officers  who  dealt  with  the  Minuteman  mis- 
sile contracts.  They  retired  and  went  to  work 
for  the  company,  the  Autonetics  Division  of 
North  American  Rockwell  or  the  parent  com- 
pany, where  they  had  represented  the  Gov- 
ernment on  contracts  the  company  held. 

Two  of  the  men  were  Air  Force  plant 
representatives  at  the  company.  A  third  was 
the  guidance  and  control  project  officer  in 
charge  of  the  guidance  systems  the  company 
was  malting.  A  fourth  was  in  charge  of  the 
Ballistic  Systems  Division  pricing  for  the 
Air  Force  before  he  retired  and  went  to 
work  for  the  company.  A  fifth  was  the  gen- 
eral In  command  of  the  Ballistics  Systems 
Division  who  dealt  wltb  the  company  on 
these  contracts. 

The  problem  is  presented  most  forcefully 
In  an  excerpt  from  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  memo- 
randum to  Gen.  J.  W.  O'Neill.  In  it  he  stated: 

"In  formulating  a  broad  management  im- 
provement plan  for  Minuteman  I  t>elleve 
you  should  consider  the  problem  posed  by 
the  mass  migration  of  Air  Force  officers  into 
the  management  ranks  of  contractors  with 
whom  they  have  dealt." 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  continues: 

'The  Air  Force  Plant  Representative 
(APPB)  .  .  .  who  revoked  our  clearance  at 
Autonetics  is  now  a  division  manager  at 
Autonetics.  His  predecessor,  equally  protec- 
tive of  the  contractor's  intereet,  is  also  now 
employed  by  North  American  Aviation.  The 
procurement  officer  who  blocked  access  by 
the  Bllnuteman  Program  Control  Office  to 
Autonetics  contract  negotiation  records  Is 
now  en>ployed  by  North  American  Aviation. 
The  immediate  superior  of  the  project  office 
who  was  excluded  from  Autonetics'  plant  Is 
now  employed  by  Autonetics.  The  officer 
cited  to  me  as  responsible  for  killing  the 
cost  reduction  project  I  contracted  to  per- 
form at  Autonetics  is  now  employed  by 
North  American  Aviation." 

It  Is  quite  clear  that  these  officers  repre- 
sented the  Government  In  connection  with 
the  Minuteman  missile  system  and  the  guid- 
ance and  control  systems  of  the  Minuteman 
missile  with  the  North  American  Rockwell 
Co.  and  Its  Autonetics  Division  subsidiary. 
It  is  also  clear  that  they  went  to  work  for  the 
company  following  their  retirement  from  the 
service. 

■ntle  18,  section  207  of  the  United  States 
Code  certainly  appears  to  make  such  action 
illegal.  It  provides  that  anyone  who  has  been 


an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  and 
then  "knowingly  acta  aa  agent  or  attorney 
for  anyone  other  than  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  a  Judicial  or  other  proceed- 
ing, ai^Ucatlon,  request  for  a  ruling  or  other" 
and  I  emphasize  "other  proceeding,  determi- 
nation, contract,  claim,  controversy,  charge, 
accusation  or  other  particular  matter  In- 
volving a  specific  party  or  parties  in  which 
the  United  States  Is  a  party  or  has  a  direct 
and  substantial  interest  and  in  which  he 
participated  personally  and  substantially  as 
an  officer  or  employee,  through  decision,  ap- 
proval, disapproval,  recommendation,  the 
rendering  of  advice,  investigation,  or  other- 
wise, while  so  employed,  shall  be  fined,  etc." 

It  is  clear  that  these  men  participated  per- 
sonally and  substantially  as  officers  of  the 
Government  in  a  wide  variety  of  decisions 
affecting  North  American  Rockwell. 

As  high-placed  employees  of  the  Autonetics 
Division  of  North  American  Rockwell  and  of 
the  parent  company  which  did  some  (668 
million  in  defense  wOTk  in  1968  there  appears 
to  be  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  acted 
as  agents  for  the  company  in  connection 
with  proceedings  and  contracts  or  other  par- 
ticular matters  in  which  they  were  involved 
as  specific  parties  when  they  were  agents  and 
officers  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  military  or  civilian 
officer  of  the  Government  to  retire  and  go  to 
work  generally  for  a  company  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  Government.  It  Is  another 
thing  for  those  who  represented  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  plant  and  in  direct  negotiation 
and  supervision  of  contracts  wltb  a  partic- 
ular company  to  then  go  to  work  for  that 
company. 

As  I  wrote  to  the  Attorney  General: 

"If  this  is  not  a  conflict  of  interest,  then 
the  laws  and  the  DOD  directives  are  not 
worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  I  sent  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  excerpts  from  the  transoript  of 
the  hearings  which  I  mentioned  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Congress  or  the  VmrrD  States, 

Joint  Economic  Commtttee, 
Washington,  D.O.,  June  23, 1969. 
Hon.  John  N.  MrrcHxix, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  De- 
partment of  Justice.   Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Attorney  General:  On  Tuesday, 
June  10,  1969,  the  Subcommittee  on  Economy 
in  Government  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee heard  testimony  from  Mr.  Merton 
Tyrrell,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Per- 
formance and  Technology  Corporation.  Mr. 
Tyrrell  had  performed  work  for  the  Defense 
Department  and  tlie  Air  Force  in  connection 
with  the  cost  efficiency  of  the  production  of 
the  guidance  and  control  systems  for  the 
Minuteman  Missile.  In  the  course  of  his  work 
he  had  visited  the  plants  of  the  contractor 
and  conferred  extensively  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Air  Force  and  the  company. 

During  his  testimony,  Mr.  Tyrrell  men- 
tioned what  he  believed  were  the  harmful  ef- 
fects on  efficiency  and  coets  when  military 
or  civilian  Defense  Depcutment  contracting, 
procurement,  and  plant  representative  offi- 
cials go  to  work  for  the  very  firms  where  they 
have  previously  represented  the  Government 
on  contracts  held  by  these  companies. 

Under  questioning  by  me  Mr.  Tyrrell  gave 
a  number  of  specific  examples  where  the 
plant  representatives  of  the  Air  Force  retired 
and  went  to  work  directly  for  the  company 
(Autonetics  Division  of  North  American 
Rockwell)  where  they  had  Jvist  been  repre- 
senting the  Government  on  contract  work 
for  the  Air  Force.  In  this  case,  the  four  men 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Tyrrell  worked  on  the  Min- 
uteman contract  for  the  Air  Foece  and  then 
went  to  work  for  the  Minuteman  contractor. 
Two  of  them  bad  been  plant  representatives 
for  the  Air  Force.  A  third  was  the  guidance 
and  control  project  officer  for  the  Air  Force. 


A  fourth  was  In  charge  of  BSD  pricing  for 
the  Air  Force  before  he  retired  and  went  to 
work  for  the  company. 

In  addition  to  theee  fotir,  a  memorandum 
provided  by  the  Air  Force  indicates  that  the 
General  in  Command  of  the  Ballistics  Sys- 
tems Division  who  dealt  with  the  company 
on  these  contracts,  also  went  to  work  for 
the  company.  (Bee  p.  1044,  Friday,  June  13, 
1969  transcript  of  heulngs) . 

In  1968,  North  American  Rockwell,  the 
parent  company,  was  the  9th  largest  defense 
contractor  and  had  contract*  worth  some 
»668  million  in  that  year.  As  of  February 
1969,  they  employed  over  100  retired  military 
personnel  o(  the  rank  of  Colonel  or  Navy 
Captain  and  above. 

I  am  enclosing  copies  of  pages  631-634  of 
the  transcript  of  the  hearing  where  the  testi- 
mony la  given. 

I  am  forwarding  this  testimony  to  you  for 
action.  If  true,  and  I  have  no  reaeon  to  doubt 
the  testimony,  theee  acts  appear  to  be  a  clear 
violation  of  the  conflict  of  interest  laws,  reg- 
ulations. Executive  Orders,  and  codes  of 
ethics  laid  down  by  the  Defense  Department, 
the  Civil  Service  Coounlselon,  and  by  the 
Congress.  If  these  acta  are  not  a  violation 
then,  contrary  to  the  repeated  representa- 
tions and  statements  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, either  the  laws  are  toothless  or  their 
enforcement  Is  feeble.  If  this  Is  not  a  conflict 
of  interest,  then  the  laws  and  the  DOD  direc- 
tives are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  writ- 
ten on. 

I  say  this  because  when  I  made  public  the 
list  of  almost  2100  former  retired  officers  of 
the  rank  of  Colonel  or  Navy  Captain  and 
above  who  in  February  of  this  year  were 
working  for  the  100  largest  defense  contxac- 
tors,  I  received  reassiirances  that  the  laws 
and  regulations  against  conflict  of  Interest 
were  effective  from  no  less  a  person  than  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Installa- 
tions and  Logistics,  the  Honorable  Barry  J. 
ShllUto. 

Concerning  these  former  officers,  Secretary 
Shimto  wrote: 

"Their  employment,  as  is  the  case  of  all  of 
our  approximately  700,000  retired  military 
personnel.  Is  covered  by  regulation  and  laws 
which  are  designed  to  prevent  conflict  of 
Interest." 

In  reference  to  the  conflict  of  interest  stat- 
utes (P.L.  87-649,  87-778,  and  87-849  plus 
the  policies  and  procedures  implementing 
them  in  DOD  Directive  5500.7),  Secretary 
ShlUlto  said: 

"We  feel  these  controls  are  sound  and  are 
working." 

I  therefore  urge  you  to  take  immediate  ac- 
tion in  this  case  aa  well  as  any  others 
brought  to  light  by  our  hearings. 

When  government  contracting  officers  and 
representatives — whether  civilian  or  mili- 
tary— leave  the  government  and  go  to  work 
directly  for  a  compcmy  where  they  have  Just 
been  representing  the  government  on  con- 
tracts with  that  company,  there  certainly 
appears  to  be  a  prima  facie  case  of  a  serious 
conflict  of  interest. 

With  beet  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM   Proxmbx, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Excerpts  From  June  10,   1969,  Hearings  or 

the  StTBCOMMITTEB  ON  Ek^ONOMT  IN  GOV- 
ERNMENT OP  THE  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, Pages  631-634 

Senator  Proxmixx.  Thank  you  gentlemen, 
very  much. 

Mr.  Tyrrell,  this  is  one  of  the  most  shock- 
ing examples  of  waste  and  extravagance  that 
I  have  seen  in  the  years  I  have  been  in 
Washington. 

As  I  understand  It,  on  Minuteman  over- 
all, we  have  been  told  by  a  witness  before 
our  committee  last  November,  there  was  a 
profit  of  42  percent  on  invested  capital.  Now, 
in  your  statement  you  refer  to  the  harmful 
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effectB  u  you  put  It  "of  the  switchover  of 
personnel  between  Oovernment  and  Indus- 
try," the  very  thing  Senator  Ooldwater  and 
I  were  discussing,  that  Is,  procurement  offi- 
cials who  go  %o  work  for  the  Industry,  and 
sometimes  Industry  officials  who  come  In  and 
go  to  work  In  procurement.  Can  you  explain 
what  you  mea^  speclflcally,  how  much  of  a 
problem  was  It  on  Mlnuteman — let  me  put 
It  this  way — ^Irst,  how  many  Defense  De- 
partment officials,  civilian  or  military,  made 
the  switch  ov4r  to  the  contractor? 

Mr.  Ttrkzl^.  Well,  In  the  area  of  the 
guidance  and  Control  area  alone,  there  were 
a  number  of  them.  For  example,  the  Air 
Force  Plant  Representative  when  we  first 
arrived  there.  Colonel  Roland,  retired  and 
went  to  work;  for  Autonetlcs.  Another  Air 
Force  Plant  If^presentatlve  while  we  were 
thCTe,  Colonel  Yockey,  retired  and  went  to 
work  for  Autoqetics. 

Senator  PRCtxiuax.  What  Jobs  did  these 
men  hold  in  t|te  Defense  Department  before 
they  went  to  ^ork? 

Mr.  Ttrrelx.  They  were  the  Air  Force  Plant 
Representative^  who  was  locally  stationed  at 
the  contractog's  plant  and  who  In  effect 
headed  up  the  ladmlnlstratlve  administration 
of  the  guldan(]e  and  control  contracts. 

Senator  PRoiMuc.  Isn't  there  a  law  that 
prohibits  a  prt)curement  official  from  going 
to  worf'for  the  contractor  with  whom  he  Is 


dealing  within 
Mr.  Ttrreh,. 


a  period  of  two  years? 
I  am  not  a  lawyer,  sir,  and  I 
could  not  tell  lyou  If  there  Is  a  law  to  that 
effect. 

Senator  Pro  mibx.  At  any  rate,  you  know 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  these  men  did  work 
on  the  Mlnuteman  contract  for  the  Air 
Force? 

Mr.  Ttrrell.  Th*t  is  correct. 

Senator  Proj^ire.  And  then  went  directly 
to  work  for  the  Mlnuteman  contractor? 

Mr.  Ttrrill.i  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  P>RoiMiRi:.  What  were  their  Jobs 
with  the  contrictor  when  they  went  to  work 
for  them? 

Mr.  Tyrrell  jYockey  I  believe  Is  a  director 
of  the  buslne*  operations  there. 

Major  Kleck4r.  who  was  the  guidance  and 
control  project  officer,  is  assistant  program 
manager  at  Auionetlcs. 

I  am  not  fatnlUar  with  Colonel  Roland's 
tlUe. 

Senator  Prosmihe.  Are  there  other  people 
whose  names  you  could  give  us? 

B4r.  Ttrreix,  Well,  as  I  mentioned.  Major 
Klecker,  who  wks  the  project  officer,  went  to 
work  for  Autonetlcs. 

Additionally,  when  we  first  arrived  there 
there  was  a  cilonel  Richard  Cathcart  who 
subsequently  retired  and  went  to  work  for 
Autonetlcs.  Ana  he  was  the  head  of  the  PSD 
pricing  before  tils  retirement. 

Senator  T^roxmire.  In  your  Judgment,  is 
this  prevalent  it  defense  Industry  In  Its  rela- 
tionship with   the  Defense  Department? 

Mr.  Ttrrell.  I  think  It  Is  relatively  preva- 
lent. We  see  It  ftulte  frequently.  And  a  num- 
ber of  personnal  or  military  people  do  retire 
at  a  relatively  aarly  age.  and  they  quite  fre- 
quently go  to  4rork  for  the  defense  contrac- 
tors. ' 

Senator  PRoiMiRE.  Is  it  yovu'  conviction 
that  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  there  Is 
a  soft  attitude  toward  cost  overrun  and  why 
there  isn't  th^  kind  of  strict  surveillance 
and  discipline  which  you  recommend? 

Mr.  Ttrrell.  a.  think  It  probably  relates  to 
that.  I  am  nod  sure  whether  It  Is  the  sole 
cause.  I  think  bne  of  the  things  that  tend 
to  create  the  softness  as  you  phrase  It  Is  this 
team  concept  that  I  brought  out  In  my  state- 
ment, wherein  Xhey  consider  themselves  all 
members  of  thi  same  team.  And  it  becomes 
rather  difficult,  shen,  for  them  to  disassociate 
themselves  Ane^  I  don't  think  it  Is  conscious 
collusion  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  Sen- 
ator, It  is  somathing  that  has  Juat  evolved. 

They  are  all  bart  of  the  same  group. 

Senator  PBOxdntx.  Autonetlcs  is  a  division 
of  North  Ameridan:  Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  Ttrkku..  Yes,  It  Is. 

Senator  PBOxMntx.  And  what  unnpanles 
made  up  the  contract  or  team  to  which  you 
refer  on  page  3? 

Mr.  Ttrreu..  There  were  eight  major  asso- 
ciate contractors  In  the  Mlnuteman  program. 

The  Autonetlcs  divisions  of  North  Amer- 
ICEUi  Rockwell  is  the  guidance  and  control 
contractor. 

The  Boeing  company  Is  the  Integrating 
contractor,  and  produces  some  of  the  aero- 
space vehicle  equipment. 

The  Thlokol  Wasatch  Division  produces  the 
first  stage  motor. 

Aerojet  General,  Sacramento  the  second 
stage  motor. 

Hercules  Bokas  Works  did  produce  the 
third  stage  motor. 

Sylvanla  Electronics  the  electronics  sys- 
tem. 

The  General  Electric  Systems  Department 
the  Mark  XII  re-entry  system. 

Avco  Lycoming  missile  systems  division  the 
Mark  XI  re-entry. 

Senator  Proxmirb.  You  say  400  4  million 
dollars  was  the  original  cost  of  the  research 
and  development  for  the  Mlnuteman  IX  as 
of  1962? 

Mr.  Ttrrell.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Proxmdie.  What  were  the  total 
original  estimates  Including  R&D  and  pro- 
duction as  of  1962? 

Excerpts  Prom  December  15,  1967,  Memo- 
randum From  A.  E.  PrrzcERALD  to  Air 
Force  Gen.  J,  W,  O'Neill  Included  in 
Hearincs  From  PRmAT,  June  13,  1969 
In  formulating  a  broad  management  im- 
provement plan  for  Mlnuteman,  I  believe 
you  should  consider  the  problem  posed  by 
the  mass  migration  of  Air  Force  officers  into 
the  management  ranks  of  contractors  with 
whom  they  have  dealt.  The  AFPR  who  re- 
voked our  clearances  at  Autonetlcs  Is  now  a 
division  manager  at  Autonetlcs.  His  pred- 
ecessor, equally  protective  of  the  contrac- 
tor's interest.  Is  also  now  employed  by 
North  American  Aviation.  The  procurement 
officer  who  blocked  access  by  the  Mlnuteman 
Program  Control  office  to  Autonetlcs  contract 
negotiation  records  Is  now  employed  by  North 
American  Aviation.  The  immediate  superior 
of  the  project  officer  who  was  excluded  from 
Autonetlcs'  plant  is  now  employed  by  Auto- 
netlcs. The  officer  cited  to  me  as  responsible 
for  killing  the  cost  reduction  project  I  con- 
tracted to  perform  at  Autonetlcs  is  now  em- 
ployed by  North  American  Aviation. 

It  Is  of  course  Impossible  to  assess  the 
effect  of  Impending  employment  by  contrac- 
tors on  the  actions  of  officers  still  on  active 
duty.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  individuals 
I  have  cited  had  no  Idea  of  going  to  work  for 
North  American  at  the  time  they  were  so 
vigorously  protecting  the  interests  of  that 
company  vls-a-vis  the  Government.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  Is  perfectly  clear  to  me  that 
these  same  officers  studiously  avoided  any 
action  which  might  offend  their  ultimate 
employer. 

Lest  you  accuse  me  of  being  unfair  to 
North  American  and  the  officers  they  have 
employed,  I  concede  that  the  condition  I 
have  described  is  not  unique.  Indeed,  It  is 
common  enough  to  be  our  next  national 
scandal.  However,  the  fact  that  It  Is  so  wide- 
spread makes  it  imperative  that  the  practice 
and  its  corrosive  effect  on  our  stewardship 
be  controlled. 

I  believe  publicity  Is  the  solution  to  the 
problem  Just  cited.  However,  I  do  not  have 
strong  convictions  on  this  point.  I  should 
like  to  discuss  It  with  you  further. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  stiortly 
afterward,  on  July  17.  I  received  a  reply 
from  the  Attorney  General,  In  which  he 
wrote  that  the  law  did  not  cover  the  situ- 
ation I  sent  to  him. 

Because  of  that  fact  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  both  former  civil  and  military 
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employees  and  officers  who  leave  the 
Pentagon,  I  believe  this  amendment  is 
urgently  needed. 

Disclosure  itself  will  help  cure  the 
problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  At- 
torney General's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection^ 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Department  o*  Justice, 
Washington.  DC,  July  17,  1969. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  dated  Jvme  23.  1969,  wherein  you  for- 
warded to  the  Department  Information  ob- 
tained during  the  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  EkK)nomy  in  Government  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  concerning  al- 
leged violations  of  the  conflict  of  interest 
statutes  by  five  former  Air  Force  officers  who 
went  to  work  for  the  Autonetlcs  Division  of 
North  American  Rockwell  Corporation  after 
they  retired  from  military  service.  The  infor- 
mation furnished  has  been  carefully  exam- 
ined and  reviewed  by  the  Criminal  Division 
In  regard  to  possible  violations  of  criminal 
st-itutes.  Our  review  did  not  encompass  pos- 
sible infractions  of  the  Code  of  Ethics  or  the 
Standards  of  Conduct  for  Government  em- 
ployees because  the  enforcement  of  these 
provisions  are  within  the  Jurisdiction  and 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

There  are  generally  four  criminal  statutes 
which  concern  the  area  of  your  inquiry. 
These  statutes  are  Title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Sections  207,  208,  281  and  283. 

Section  207  Is  a  twofold  statute.  Subsec- 
tion (a)  prohibits  any  former  employee  from 
acting  as  agent  or  attorney  for  anyone  other 
than  the  United  States  in  connection  with 
any  "particular  matter"  in  which  the  United 
States  Is  a  party  and  In  which  matter  he  per- 
sonally and  substantially  participated  while 
he  was  a  Government  employee.  This  is  a  life- 
time bar.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  former 
employee  must  act  as  an  agent  or  attorney. 
The  office  of  the  Attorney  General  stated  in 
a  January  28,  1963,  Memorandum  Regarding 
Conflict  of  Interest  Provisions  of  Public  Law 
87-849  (which  can  be  found  in  the  supple- 
ment to  Section  201  of  Title  18,  U.S.C.A.,  and 
also  at  28  F.R.  985 )  that — 

An  Individual  who  has  left  an  agency  to 
accept  private  employment  may,  for  example, 
immediately  perform  technical  work  in  his 
company's  plant  In  relation  to  a  contract  for 
which  he  had  official  responsibility — or,  for 
that  matter,  in  relation  to  one  he  helped  the 
agency  negotiate. 

Subsection  207(b)  basically  prohibits  a 
former  Government  employee  for  one  year 
from  personally  appearing  before  any  court 
or  Federal  department  or  agency  as  an  agent 
or  attorney  for  any  party  other  than  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  any  par- 
ticular matter  involving  a  specific  party  in 
which  the  Umt«d  States  is  a  party  and  which 
particular  matter  was  under  his  official  re- 
sponsibility while  he  was  a  Government  em- 
ployee. Official  responsibility  is  defined  In  18 
U.S.C.  202(b). 

It  can,  therefore,  be  readily  seen  that 
both  of  these  subsections  require  some  act 
of  a  representational  nature  on  the  part  of 
the  former  Government  employee  before  they 
are  violated. 

With  regard  to  retired  officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  there  are  two 
additional  statutes.  Section  281  of  Title  18, 
United  States  Code,  forbids  any  retired  officer 
to  "represent  any  person  In  the  sale  of  any- 
thing to  the  Oovernment  through  the  de- 
partment in  whose  service  he  holds  a  retired 
status."    (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Section  283  of  'ntle   18,  U.S.C.  forbids  a 
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retired  officer  for  a  period  of  two  years  after 
his  retirement  to — 

.  .  .act  as  agent  or  attorney  for  prosecuting 
or  assisting  in  the  prosecution  of  any  claim 
against  the  United  States  involving  the  De- 
partment in  whose  service  he  holds  a  retired 
status,  or  to  allow  any  such  retired  officer  to 
act  as  agent  or  attorney  for  prosecuting  or 
assisting  in  the  prosecution  of  any  claim 
against  the  United  States  involving  any  sub- 
ject matter  with  which  he  was  directly  con- 
nected while  he  was  in  an  active-duty  status. 
(Emphasis  supplied.) 

It  can  readily  be  observed  that  once  again 
both  of  these  statutes  require  some  act  of 
a  representational  nature  by  the  retired  of- 
ficer. It  Is  to  be  noted  that  these  statutes 
are  a  prohibition  against  the  retired  officer 
selling  to  his  former  service  (Section  281) 
and  acting  as  agent  for  prosecuting  or  assist- 
ing in  the  prosecution  of  any  claim.  It  is 
to  be  further  noted  that  the  term  "claim  " 
is  not  as  broad  as  those  particular  matters 
set  forth  In  Section  207  of  Title   18,  U.S.C. 

There  also  exists  a  provision  of  Section 
208  of  Title  18,  U.S.C,  which  requires  a  Gov- 
ernment employee  to  notify  his  superiors 
if  he  is  negotiating  employment  with  any 
firm  with  which  he  Is  officially  dealing  as  a 
Government  employee.  There  are  no  criminal 
statutes  which  prohibit  a  retired  military 
officer  from  being  employed  by  a  corporation 
or  company  solely  because  he  had  been  deal- 
ing with  that  corporation  or  company  In  his 
official  capacity  as  a  Government  employee. 
There  is  a  non-criminal  statute  (37  U.S.C. 
801(c))  which  provides,  in  essence,  that  a 
regular  retired  officer  shall  not  receive  his 
retirement  benefits  If,  within  three  years 
after  his  retirement,  he  engages  for  himself 
or  for  others  in  the  selling  or  contracting 
for  the  sale  or  negotiating  for  the  sale  of 
any  supplies  or  war  materials  to  any  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  can  be  ob- 
served that  this  statute  also  requires  a  rep- 
resentational act. 

The  information  supplied  in  your  letter 
and  Its  enclosure  Is  Insufficient  to  indicate  a 
violation  of  any  of  the  aforementioned  stat- 
utes. While  there  exists  an  opportunity  for 
possible  confilct  of  interest  violations  to 
occur  when  a  former  Government  employee 
takes  a  position  such  as  described  In  your 
letter,  the  employment  Is  not,  in  and  of  it- 
self, a  violation.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  Government  employees  leave 
Federal  service  for  private  employment  each 
year,  evidence  that  there  Is  a  specific  allega- 
tion of  a  violation,  and  not  a  mere  oppor- 
tunity for  the  violation  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, is  needed  to  Justify  the  Initiation 
of  a  criminal  investigation.  If,  however,  you 
have  additional  facts  sufficient  to  Indicate 
the  existence  of  a  violation,  I  assure  you 
that  the  matter  will  be  thoroughly  Investi- 
gated and  evaluated  for  possible  criminal 
prosecution. 

I  hope  this  letter  has  helped  clarify  the 
existing  law  In  this  difficult  area. 
Sincerely, 

Will  Wilson, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


VIETNAM  REASSESSMENT 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  published  reports,  President  Nixon 
has  called  a  general  conference  for  an 
assessment,  or  peradventure  a  reassess- 
ment, of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  policy 
of  the  U.S.  Government  with  respect 
thereto.  I  take  the  floor  in  a  genuine  ef- 
fort to  make  a  small  contribution  to  this 
reassessment  and  to  the  solution  of  this 
intolerable  problem.  I  hope  I  can  do  so 
without  the  slightest  measure  of  par- 
tisanship. At  least,  this  will  be  my  en- 
deavor. 


Nevertheless,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
speak  frankly.  It  may  be  that  some  will 
interpret  a  statement  of  the  hard  facts 
as  I  interpret  them  as  being  partisan. 
Let  the  record  show  it  is  not  so  intended. 

Beginning  last  fall,  the  press  began  to 
carry  unconfirmed  reports  about  consid- 
eration being  given  to  phased  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam. 
These  reports  Indicated  that  the  plans 
under  consideration  involved  the  with- 
drawal of  increments  of  U.S.  troops  as 
South  Vietnamese  troops  improved  their 
capabihties.  On  February  28,  President 
Thieu  of  South  Vietnam  indicated  that 
some  such  plan  had  been  discussed  with 
his  government.  He  was  quoted  in  the 
Washington  Post  as  saying: 

One  and  possibly  two  United  States  divi- 
sions can  leave  South  Vietnam  during  the 
last  6  months  of  1969. 

Added  credence  was  given  to  reports 
about  phased  withdrawal  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird.  Upon  iiis  return  from  an 
inspection  trip  to  Vietnam  in  March,  he 
spoke  of  implementing  what  he  called 
phase  II  of  the  program  to  train  and 
equip  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  to  take 
over  a  major  share  of  the  fighting. 

Mr.  President,  announcements  of  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  have  a  most 
pleasant  sjund,  particularly  to  those 
whose  soni,  husbands,  and  fathers  are  in 
Vietnam.  But  I  am  convinced  that  a 
phased  withdrawal  of  increments  of  U.S. 
troops  is  not  a  formula  for  ending  the 
war.  Rather,  it  is  a  formula  for  prolong- 
ing the  war,  perhaps  under  conditions 
somewhat  more  palatable  to  the  elec- 
torate, for  a  time,  but  which  would  con- 
demn this  coimtry  to  indefinite  involve- 
ment in  the  morass  in  which  we  now 
unfortunately  find  ourselves. 

When  Secretary  Rogers  appeared  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
March  27  to  brief  the  committee  on  U.S. 
foreign  policy  generally,  I  asked  him 
about  a  statement  that  had  been  at- 
tributed to  a  State  Department  briefing 
officer  about  a  gradual  phased  with- 
drawal that  would  extend  over  a  period 
of  2  or  3  years.  I  suggested  to  the  Secre- 
tary— 

A  long  drawn  out  phased  withdrawal  seems 
to  me  to  overlook  the  one  and  only  formula 
for  America  to  extricate  herself  from  this 
morass.  What  it  should  be  is  a  political 
settlement  brought  about  all  at  once  In  one 
agreement. 

The  Secretary  responded,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

I  agree  with  you  that  I  would  be  unreal- 
istic and  unwise  to  be  talking  about  a 
phased  withdrawal  over  any  such  period  of 
time  as  that.  I  would  think,  and  If  the  other 
side  Is  willing  that  we  ought  to  have  a  with- 
drawal as  quickly  as  possible.  We  are  pre- 
pared. If  the  other  side  Is  prepared,  to  have 
a  withdrawal  over  a  very  short  period  of 
time. 

In  his  prepared  statement,  Secretary 
Rogers  had  said: 

We  are  prepared  to  begin  withdrawal  of 
our  forces  simultaneously  with  those  of 
North  Vietnam. 

The  Secretary  made  it  clear  that  he 
was  talking  about  the  mutual  withdraw- 
al of  both  our  own  and  allied  troops  on 
the  one  hand,  and  North  Vietnamese 


troops  on  the  other.  He  made  no  refer- 
ence to  unilateral  U.S.  withdrawal. 

On  May  8  of  this  year,  in  a  statement 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  I  expressed 
my  concern  about  phased  withdraws^ 
of  U.S.  troops.  At  that  time,  I  said: 

If  troop  withdrawal  Is  to  herald  the  ac- 
tual termination  of  this  American  land  war 
in  Asia,  It  must  be  a  step  that  la  taken  In 
consequence  of  a  negotiated  political  setUe- 
ment  that  Is  plain  for  all.  Including  the 
American  people,  to  see,  to  read,  and  to  un- 
derstand. Our  experience  with  secrecy  and 
credibility  has  been  an  unhappy  experience. 
So  much  so  that  "open  covenants  openly 
arrived  at"  Is  deeply  Imbedded  In  American 
Ideals.  If  the  Pentagon-Salgon  axis  has  in 
mind  the  withdrawal  of  Increments  of  U.S. 
troof>s  over  a  period  of  years,  leaving  behind 
U.S.  troops  to  back  up  the  South  Vietna- 
mese Army,  and  to  prop  up  a  corrupt  mili- 
tary dictatorship  In  Saigon,  such  withdraw- 
als will  but  signify  a  prolonged  war  there 
and  a  long-term  U.S.  involvement.  It  Is  ut- 
terly unrealistic  to  think  that  the  United 
States  will  be  permitted,  without  a  very  long 
war,  to  establish  In  South  Vietnam  another 
South  Korea-type  client  state. 

On  May  14,  President  Nixon  made  a 
major  policy  statement  on  Vietnsmi — 
the  only  one  on  this  subject  he  has 
made  to  the  American  people  since  his 
inauguration. 

I  found  some  encouragement  in  what 
he  said.  After  repeating  the  cliches  about 
self-determination  for  the  people  of 
Vietnam  in  almost  the  same  words  pre- 
viously used  by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. President  Nixon  proposed — 

An  International  superrisory  body,  accept- 
able to  both  sides,  wou'd  be  created  for  the 
purpose  of  verifying  withdrawals,  and  for 
any  other  purposes  agreed  upon  between  the 
two  sides. 

The  President  added: 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  international 
body  was  functioning,  elections  would  be 
held  under  agreed  procedures  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  International  body. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  in  his  May  14 
speech,  President  Nixon  was  suggesting 
the  creation  of  an  international  body, 
with  elections  to  be  held  under  the  super- 
vision of  that  international  body.  Such 
an  approach  might  make  possible  gen- 
uine self-determination  for  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam — a  far  cry  from  the 
Saigon  regime's  concept  of  self-determi- 
nation. 

After  a  careful  reading  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speech,  I  concluded  not  only  from 
what  he  said,  but  also  from  what  he  did 
not  say,  that  he  had  recognized  that  this 
war  can  be  ended  only  by  a  political  set- 
tlement, and  that  he  had  recognized  fur- 
ther that  a  political  settlement  having 
as  its  cornerstone  the  maintenance  in 
power  of  the  Thieu-Ky  regime  was  not 
attainable.  Thus  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
President  might  have  realized  that  if  we 
are  to  extricate  ourselves  from  Vietnam, 
we  must  first  extricate  ourselves  from 
the  embrace  of  the  Thieu-Ky  regime — 
the  albatross  which  destroyed  the  John- 
son administration. 

But  on  June  8,  President  Nixon  met 
with  President  Thieu  on  Midway  Island. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  President  Thieu 
prepared  for  this  meeting  by  going  first 
to  South  Korea  and  Taiwan,  at  each 
place  issuing  militant  statements  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  Presidents  Park 
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and  Chiang  Sai-shdc,  about  the  neces- 
sity for  carry^  on  the  war. 

At  Midway,  on  June  8,  President 
Nixon  announced  the  "withdrawal"  of 
25.000  US.  troops  from  Vietnam. 

The  President  indicated  that  a  deci- 
sion would  be  reached  on  fiu-ther  "with- 
drawals"— the  term  "withdrawal"  later 
being  changed  to  "replacement" — by  the 
end  of  August.  On  one  occasion,  he  stated 
that  he  hope^  to  "beat"  a  withdrawal 
timetable  suggested  by  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Cl^rk  Clifford,  who  had  pro- 
posed the  withdrawal  of  100,000  U.S. 
troops  this  yefir  and  the  withdrawal  of 
all  remaining  ground  combat  trocHpe  by 
the  end  of  197i 

Mr.  MURPlfY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  tor  a  question? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
when  the  former  Secretary  made  the 
proposal.  Was  that  while  he  was  Secre- 
tary or  after  the  new  administration 
came  into  office?  I  have  forgotten  the 
exact  date. 
'  Mr.'OORE.  trhls  was  made  later,  this 

year.  '"      ; 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Did  the  former  Secre- 
tary propose  withdrawal  of  any  troops 
while  he  was  $ecretary? 
Mr.  GORE,  jif  so,  I  do  not  have  the 

record.  i 

Mr.  MURPIfY.  I  just  wanted  to  keep 
those  dates  sti^dght. 
I  thank  the  (distinguished  Senator. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  able  Senator 
for  his  contribution  and  his  clartflcaUon. 
Recently,  however,  the  President  de- 
ferred to  an  indefinite  date  a  decision  on 
any   further   Unilateral   withdrawal   of 
U.S.  troops.      I 

Whether  the  President  has,  in  fact, 
deferred  a  decifion  on  withdrawal  of  ad- 
ditional UjS.  tit>oi>s  or  merely  postponed 
the  announcement  of  it,  is  not  clear. 
There  are  runaors  that  a  firm  decision 
had  been  made  to  withdraw  another 
Increment  of  troops  and  that  the  an- 
nouncement wfis  canceled  at  the  last 
minute.  I  do  n^t  know. 

Be  that  as  itj  may,  the  crucial  issue  is 
whether  this  a^lmlnistration  has  deter- 
mined to  gro  down  the  rocky,  endless  road 
of  piecemeal  withdrawal  of  only  a  por- 
tion of  U.S.  troops  with  a  commitment 
that  sufficient  troop  strength  will  remain 
to  maintain  in  power  the  Ssdgon  regime. 
Surely,  the  return  of  even  a  single 
soldier  is  welcokied.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  retuija  of  25,000  or  100,000 
American  men  lis  a  formula  for  ending 
the  war.  j 

According  to  reports,  25,000  troops,  or 
thereabouts,  haye  now  been  withdrawn. 
What  contribution  to  peace  has  this 
mtide?  ] 

It  has  been  suggested  that  phased  with- 
drawal, coupleq  with  an  unspoken  but 
obvious  pledge  (hat  we  will  keep  enough 
troops  there  indefinitely  to  prevent  col- 
lapse of  the  current  Saigon  regime,  would 
convince  North  Vietnam  that  its  cause  is 
hopeless  and  therefore  encourage  Hanoi 
to  negotiate.  In  my  view,  the  history  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  does  not  support 
such  a  conclusion.  They  are  accustomed 
to  long  struggles,  spanning  generations 
or  even  centuries.  Neither  does  our  ex- 
perience In  this  war  indicate  that  such 


a  policy  would  be  successful.  A  policy  of 
phased  withdrawal  holds  no  more  prom- 
ise of  success  than  did  the  policy  of 
bombing  North  Vietnam  to  the  confer- 
ence table. 

It  may  well  be  true  that  the  phased 
withdrawal  of  increments  of  UJS.  tnxvs 
from  Vietnam  will  buy  time  for  the  ad- 
ministration with  the  American  people. 
But  the  question  is,  how  will  this  time 
be  used? 

If  it  Is  used  to  tighten  our  embrace  of 
the  Saigon  regime,  the  prospects  for 
peace  will  be  dim  indeed. 

When  President  Nixon  went  to  Viet- 
nam a  few  weeks  ago,  he  stood  side  by 
side  with  President  Thieu  on  the  steps 
orthe  Presidential  Palace,  a  symbolic  act 
which  proclaimed  both  to  President 
Thieu  and  to  the  world  that  our  Govern- 
ment stands  with  President  Thleu's  gov- 
ernment. While  there,  the  President  de- 
scribed the  Vietnam  war  as  possibly  "one 
of  America's  finest  hom^."  After  depart- 
ing Vietnam,  President  Nixon  praised 
President  Thieu,  according  to  the  Wash- 
ington E^^ening  Star,  as  "a  very  capable 
guy,  an  excellent  politician — probably 
one  of  the  four  or  five  best  in  the  world." 

Perhaps  the  President's  appraisal  of 
Mr.  Thieu  as  a  politician  is  accurate,  in 
a  sense,  depending  upon  definition.  After 
being  elected  by  about  one-third  of  the 
vote  in  an  election  run  by  a  military 
junta  which  ho  controlled,  Mr.  Thieu  has 
managed  to  keep  the  United  States  firmly 
tied  to  his  government.  This  is  quite  a 
political  feat. 

President  Thieu  insists  that  any  elec- 
tion to  be  held  in  South  Vietnam  would 
have  to  be  organized  and  run  by  his  re- 
gime. This  seems  to  me  in  contravention 
of  President  Nixon's  speech  on  May  14. 
Moreover,  President  Thieu  insists  that — 

It  wUl  take  2  years  to  set  up  the  machinery 
so  that  elections  can  actually  take  place. 

Two  years  from  when?  How  long  must 
American  boys  fight  and  die  in  Vietnam? 
We  have  suffered  more  than  60,000  cas- 
ualties since  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  January  20. 

Although  President  Nixon  came  back 
to  Washington  saying  the  door  to  peace 
was  open.  President  Thieu  went  back  to 
Saigon  and  said  : 

There  wUl  be  no  coalition  gfovermnent,  no 
peace  cabinet,  no  transitional  government, 
not  even  a  reconcillatory  government. 

Meanwhile  he  continues  to  close  down 
newspapers  that  voice  dissent  and  to  jail 
those  who  disagree  with  him. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  we  have 
now  suffered  more  casualties  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  than  we  suffered  during  the  en- 
tire Korean  confilct? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that,  at  the  casualty  rate  for  the  past 
month,  in  about  8  more  weeks,  if  the  war 
progresses  at  the  same  rate,  we  will  have 
suffered  more  casualties  than  we  suf- 
fered in  World  War  I? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator will  find  that  is  correct.  If  the  cas- 


ualties continue  at  the  past  month's  rate, 
in  8  weeks  we  will  have  suffered  more 
casualties  in  this  war  than  we  did  in 
World  War  I. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  is  a  bloody,  costly 
war.  We  have  gained  nothing  from  it  and 
we  will  gain  nothing  from  it.  This  war 
must  be  ended. 

Even  so.  President  Thieu,  according  to 
reports,  was  even  reluctant  to  engage  in 
a  cease-fire  during  the  funeral  of  the 
leader  of  North  Vietnam,  although 
urged  to  do  so,  according  to  reports  by 
the  United  States. 

The  current  widely  heralded  "reshuf- 
fling" of  President  Thleu's  cabinet  makes 
it  clear  that  he  has  no  intention  of  broad- 
ening the  base  of  his  government  or  mak- 
ing it  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people.  On  the 
contrary,  press  reports  concerning 
changes  in  the  cabinet  reflect  a  step  in 
the  opposite  direction,  a  revival  of  the 
influence  of  followers  of  former  Presi- 
dent Diem. 

Two  weeks  after  Midway,  President 
Nixon  was  asked  at  a  press  conference 
if  we  were  "wedded"  to  the  Thieu  gov- 
ernment. After  saying,  quite  naturally, 
that  the  United  States  is  not  wedded  to 
any  government  in  the  sense  that  it  has 
to  get  that  government's  approval  before 
we  act.  he  went  on  to  say  that  "there  is 
no  question  about  our  standing  with 
President  Thieu"  and  that  "we  are  not 
going  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the 
enemy  that  we  have  to  dispose  of  Pres- 
ident Thieu  before  they  will  talk."  Sadly, 
President  Nixon's  visit  to  Vietnam  con- 
firmed his  earlier  statement. 

If  this  Nation  continues  to  equate  its 
own  interests  with  those  of  President 
Thieu,  we  will  not  achieve  a  political 
settlement  anytime  in  the  foreseeable 
future  that  will  end  the  Vietnam  war.  Mr. 
Thieu  may  well  be  an  able  politician,  but 
he  ought  not  have  any  license  to  make 
U.S.  policy. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  President 
Nixon  is,  in  fact,  reconsidering  the 
efficacy  of  what  appears  to  me  to  be  f 
policy  of  piecemeal  withdrawal  of  only  a 
portion  of  U.S.  troops,  rather  than  merely 
considering  the  announcement  or  post- 
poning the  announcement  of  the  second 
step  along  that  road.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  F*resldent  does  not  feel  obliged  to 
stand  indefinitely  with  President  Thieu. 
sacrificing  our  own  national  interests  in 
favor  of  those  of  the  Saigon  regime,  for 
sacrificing  our  own  interests  means  not 
only  our  interests  in  the  International 
context  but  it  means  sacrificing  every 
day  the  Uves,  health,  and  limbs  of  many, 
many  more  American  boys. 

Rather,  I  hope  that  President  Nixon 
will  expand  find  develop  what  I  inter- 
preted as  the  subtle  message  of  his  May 
14  speech,  which  I  promptly  applauded 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  and  seek  a 
political  settlement  based  upon  genuine 
self-determination  for  all  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam.  A  little  tarnish  on  Mr. 
Thleu's  political  image  will  not  be  too 
high  a  price  to  pay  for  such  a  settlement. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   Mr.   President,  I 
think  the  Senator  has  presented  in  a  very 
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concise  and  persuasive  manner  the  very 
crux  of  the  situation  facing  us  in  Viet- 
nam. He  did  so  also  in  his  speech  on 
May  8,  which  he  quotes  on  page  3  of  the 
copy  of  the  speech  I  have.  There  he  made 
clear,  as  he  has  done  today,  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  poUtical  settlement  so 
long  as  we  are  completely  committed  to 
the  support  of  the  existing  Government 
of  South  Vietnam.  That  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  we  wish  to  insure  that  they 
have  no  future  at  all,  but  that  we  are  not 
committed  to  them. 

The  principle  the  Senator  reads  into 
the  President's  speech  of  May  14  is  cor- 
rect, I  beUeve.  He  was  right  in  applaud- 
ing it,  if  the  President  meant  it;  but  I  do 
not  think  the  President  has  acted  in  the 
way  the  Senator  interpreted  the  speech. 
If  he  had,  I  think  we  would  all  be  better 
off. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  the  way 
he  has  stated  the  issue.  I  have  tried  to 
state  it  in  a  similar  way. 

It  does  not  matter  how  much  we  talk 
about  settlement,  the  war  cannot  be  set- 
tled as  long  as  we  insist  on  maintaining 
the  puppet  government  in  South  Viet- 
nam, I  think  that  is  clear. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Would 
he  not  agree  that  unless  the  people  who 
live  in  South  Vietnam  have  the  will  to 
live  together  in  peace,  there  is  no  way 
that  the  United  States  can  force  peace? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree.  There  is  no 
way.  We  cannot  force  peace.  We  have  the 
alternative,  of  course,  of  all-out  war,  or 
using  nuclear  weapons.  The  previous  ad- 
ministration has  rejected  that  alterna- 
tive. I  certainly  reject  it.  I  take  it  that 
the  present  adnJnistration  has  rejected 
it.  I  hope  we  can  prevail  upon  the  ad- 
ministration not  to  return  to  any  such 
idea. 

Now  the  question  is  how  to  settle  the 
war  by  negotiation.  A  free  election  is  an 
indispensable  element,  it  seems  to  me. 
This  requires  a  return  to  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  saying;  namely, 
the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Accords. 
North  Vietnam  did  accept  those  prin- 
ciples as  did  others. 

I  think  that  means  an  open  election, 
not  under  the  control  of  any  existing  gov- 
ernment— certainly  not  the  present  gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam. 

May  I  briefly  remind  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  we  are  engaged  now  in  an 
examination  of  the  tax  bill  and  he  has 
been  playing  a  prominent  part  In  it.  I 
only  wish  to  remind  the  Senate,  and  the 
country,  that  the  war  is  damaging  this 
Nation  not  just  by  the  tragic  loss  of  lives 
in  Vietnam,  which  is  serious  enough,  but 
by  its  dramatic  cost — almost  as  much  as 
World  War  I.  And  now  there  Is  the  dis- 
location of  our  economy  and  the  lives  of 
our  people  which  Is  brought  out  every 
day  in  hearings  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. We  see  what  is  happening  as  a  re- 
sult of  inflation  and  the  effort  to  control 
it.  There  is  the  heavy  taxation,  and  all 
the  other  disruptions  flowing,  I  believe, 
from  the  Vietnam  war  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  Consider  the  debate  here  to- 
day on  a  matter  like  the  C-5A  program. 
In  normal  times,  I  do  not  believe  the 
country  would  stand  for  the  extraordi- 
nary extravagance  and  improvidence  ex- 
hibited in  that  contract.  What  has  hap- 
pened in  that  contract  is  absolutely  im- 
precedented.  Yet,  because  of  the  Vietnam 


war,  which  has  so  distorted  our  judg- 
ment, we  are  willing  to  take  anything. 

That  is  what  I  mean  by  the  Vietnam 
war  being  the  background  against  which 
our  judgments  are  distorted  in  things 
like  contracts,  inflation,  the  great  need 
for  educational  improvements,  and  pol- 
lution control.  Our  approach  to  all  these 
things  is  distorted  by  the  Vietnam  war. 
It  is  destroying  the  United  States  if  it 
is  not  stopped.  If  this  war  goes  on  year 
after  year,  this  country  wiU  be,  I  think, 
on  the  decline,  a  decline  from  which  I 
believe  we  will  not  recover.  This  is  very 
serious,  much  more  serious  than  many 
people  in  this  coimtry  realize.  This  war 
must  be  concluded. 

Mr.  GORE.  Not  only  are  taxes  and  the 
budget  affected  by  the  war,  but  the  high 
cost  of  living 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  inflation. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  The  high  interest 
rates.  Indeed,  this  poses  a  serious  threat 
to  this  coimtry,  and  to  the  well-being  of 
its  citizens. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  morning's 
newspaper  reported  that  the  interest 
rates  on  AAA  corporate  bonds  are  the 
highest  in  history,  over  8  percent. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  advert  to 
one  statement  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas made;  namely,  relatmg  that  the 
previous  administration  had  ruled  out 
nuclear  war.  He  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  present  administration  had 
done  that,  too.  I  beUeve  that  to  be  the 
case.  Indeed,  one  of  President  Nixon's 
statements  made  on  May  14  was  that — 
and  I  use  his  words  right  now,  we  have 
"ruled  out" — I  remember  those  words 
because  they  impressed  me — we  have 
"ruled  out'  a  victory  on  the  battlefield. 

I  think  perhaps  that  former  President 
Johnson  had  finally  ruled  that  out,  too; 
but  so  far  as  I  recall,  he  never  quite  said 
so. 

A  few  days  ago,  at  the  Governors'  con- 
ference at  Colorado  Springs,  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Governor  of  Tennes- 
see, the  Honorable  Buford  Ellington, 
chairman  of  the  Governors'  conference, 
was  quoted  in  the  press  saying  that  he 
thought  it  was  high  time  the  United 
States  either  win  the  Vietnam  war  or 
settle  the  Vietnam  war.  I  may  not  be 
quoting  his  exact  words,  but  that  is  how 
I  remember  them.  At  any  rate,  that  was 
the  sentiment  that  he  expressed,  ac- 
cording to  press  reports. 

In  my  opinion,  he  bespoke  the  single 
largest  segment  of  sentiment  held  by  the 
people  of  Tennessee. 

During  the  course  of  this  year,  I  have 
made  more  than  100  visits  to  Tennessee 
and  to  various  communities  in  Tennessee, 
talking  to  thousands  of  people,  and 
listening  to  many  opinions.  I  believe  that 
the  one  single  largest  segment  I  heard 
expressed  was  that  which  was  voiced  by 
Governor  Ellington  last  week. 

Well,  since  President  Nixon,  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  has  "ruled  out '  a  mili- 
tary victory,  the  only  alternative  is  to 
find  a  settlement. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  will  find  a  set- 
tlement by  equating  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  with  the  interests  of  a  cor- 
rupt, military  dictatorship  in  Saigon. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  Whether  cor- 
rupt or  not,  it  is  simply  not  in  our 
interests. 


Mr.  GORE.  Whatever  it  is,  it  stiU  is 
not,  I  agree,  in  our  interest. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  to  distort  our 
whole  national  life  and  economy  for  the 
benefit  of  a  small  segment  in  Vietnam, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  corrupt  or 
not.  It  is  against  our  interests.  It  never 
has  been  in  our  interest.  This  is  not  a 
war  in  a  true  sense.  It  was  a  horrible 
mistake  in  judgment.  This  is  a  conflict 
of  inequality  and  disproportion.  The 
strength  and  size  of  little  North  Vietnam 
and  the  powerful  United  States,  make  it 
Inconceivable  to  think  of  it  in  terms  of  a 
war  such  as  World  War  1  and  World 
Warn. 

People  get  killed,  of  course,  but  it  is 
not  that  kind  of  contest.  That  is  why,  I 
think  both  the  previous  and  the  present 
administrations  have  ruled  out  nuclear 
war. 

If  there  were  to  be  war  with  Russia  or 
with  Chiixa — a  desperate  war — I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  would  use  whatever  weap- 
ons we  had.  I  believe  we  probably  would, 
if  we  ever  got  into  war  with  Russia  or 
vath  China.  But  I  think  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  the  President  would  continue 
to  hold  up  a  settlement  for  the  reasons 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  stated. 
I  believe  those  are  the  reasons,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  f  rwn  Tennessee  on 
a  very  line  statement. 
Mr.  GKDRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  £im  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, a  distinguished  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  for  his 
review  of  the  situation. 

I  associate  myself  with  his  remarks  on 
the  wlthdrawl  of  troops  being  dependent 
upon  the  statements  of  the  present  Sai- 
gon regime. 

As  an  American  citizen,  I  have  been 
galled  and  humiliated  time  after  time  by 
the  statements  of  those  men  in  Saigon 
who  say  that  we  cannot  withdraw  any 
of  our  troops. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  Coi^gress  Is  given  the  author- 
ity to  declare  war.  The  President  sent 
those  Armed  Forces  into  South  Vietnam. 
Congress  did  not  send  those  Armed 
Forces  into  South  Vietnam.  He  sent 
them.  He  was  the  sole  Commander. 
Statements  have  been  made,  not  by  the 
present  President  but  by  the  former 
President,  that  no  American  troops 
would  be  withdrawn  at  this  time,  because 
the  South  Vietnamese  could  not  afford 
to  let  them  go.  No  American  President 
has  said  anything  about  It, 

I  think  It  is  time  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  say  that  our  troc^s  be 
withdrawn — it  is  long  overdue — he 
should  have  said  that  3  years  ago,  2  years 
ago.  6  months  ago. 

Any  time  Is  a  proper  time  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  remind 
Thieu  and  Ky  that  he,  not  they,  com- 
mands the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  I  long  to  see  an  American  Presi- 
dent remind  those  fellows  of  that. 

Now,  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  whether 
he  has  any  information  on  this  point:  I 
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have  had  a  ^umber  of  Americans  who 
have  served  \f\  Vietnam  in  different  ca- 
pacities cornel  back  and  tell  me  that  the 
wife  of  Marshal  Ky  is  rapidly  picking  up 
rich  rice  plantations  In  South  Vietnam. 

Does  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions have  iny  information  on  that 
point?  Does  t^e  Senator  from  Tennessee 
have  any?  If  |we  do  not,  I  wish  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  with  juris- 
diction would  investigate  that. 

I  think  thej  American  people  who  are 
sending  theiil  sons  to  have  their  blood 
shed  are  entitled  to  know  whether  Ky 
or  Ihieu — Ky  is  the  one  I  have  heard — 
is  using  this  means  to  grab  off  this  per- 
sonal property  in  his  wife's  name — the 
personal  hegepiony  of  the  rice  estates  in 
South  Vietnalm.  I  think  we  ought  to 
know  it.  Enoiigh  Americans  coming  back 
say  it  to  warrant  a  Senate  investigation 
to  find  out.  If  it  is  not  true,  it  should  be 
laid  at  rest.  ]f  it  is  true,  the  American 
people  ought  to  know  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  know  whether  or 
Tiot  tttftt  is  tme.  I  did  read  a  report  a 
Few  fliys  age  that  an  estimated  2,000 
Vietnamese  xcho  have  grown  rich  are 
leaving  Vietram  each  month,  to  live 
in  Paris.  Genjeva.  Bern,  and  other  nice 
and  safe  placfes  in  Western  Europe. 

Th3re  is  nb  question  that  there  is 
enormous  profiteering  in  Vietnam  from 
the  wa^  A  Icwly  soldier  from  Tennes- 
see, wlxo  had  just  returned  from  Viet- 
nah»r-drove  more  than  200  miles  yester- 
day to  see  m(!  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
related  to  me  one  incident  after  another 
of  thievery,  pilfering,  and  profiteering 
of  American  roods,  their  being  misused 
and  their  beirtg  on  the  black  market.  He 
said  he  had  served  his  year's  time  over 
there  for  nothing;  that  we  would  gain 
nothing. 

Another  man  told  me  that  the  helmet 
of  a  boy  had  been  brought  home  by  a 
friend  and  thtit,  as  this  boy  lay  dying  in 
the  jungle,  hei  had  scrawled  on  the  hel- 
met, "I  have  iriven  my  life  for  a  useless 
war." 

Mr.  STENN[S.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE. :  yield. 

Mr.  STENN:  S.  I  know  the  Senator  has 
had  a  fine  prepared  statement  here.  I 
hurriedly  read  part  of  it.  If  I  may  say 
so,  we  are  down  to  a  situation  in  which 
we  may  be  abfe  to  vote  in  a  few  minutes 
on  an  amendnr  ent  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the  Senator 
knows  the  situation  tomorrow.  If  it  is  his 
plan  to  conclude  soon,  and  if  he  could 
indicate  that,  we  could  let  Senators 
know.  Otherwise 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
with  reluctani;e  that  I  have  intruded 
these  remarks  upon  the  Senate 

Mr.  STENN]  S.  I  do  not  blame  the  Sen- 
ator at  all. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  when  I  read  the  an- 
nouncement tiat  President  Nixon  had 
called  a  major  conference  of  his  advisers 
to  assess,  and  iJerhaps  reassess,  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  jour  policy,  I  felt  an  urge 
to  try  to  exericise  the  responsibility  of 
advice  from  the  Senate.  I  feel  there  is 
nothing  before  the  Senate,  nothing  be- 
fore this  country,  including  the  pending 
bill,  that  even  i  pproaches  the  importance 
of  peace  in  Vietnam. 


But,  Mr.  President,  I  have  now  ex- 
pressed my  views,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
detain  the  Senate  further. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  test  fa- 
cilities at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  an  amendment 
with  the  most  laudable  purposes.  It  goes 
to  the  following  situation:  Of  course, 
there  are  a  great  many  people  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  some  in  uniform, 
some  in  civilian  clothes,  and  a  great 
number  of  contracts  and  subcontracts 
must  be  handled,  and  many  of  them  are 
very  involved,  as  the  Senator  knows. 
Many  oflScers  are  retiring  every  day. 
Civilians  leave  the  Department.  Some  of 
them  show  up  rather  quickly  as  em- 
ployees of  the  very  contractors  whose 
work  they  had  been  passing  on  and  who 
still  have  contracts  pending  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  It  has  caused  em- 
barrassing situations  before,  and,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  is  true  more  and  more 
now.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
employment. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment,  it 
merely  requires  a  disclosure  of  those 
relationships.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
and  I  have  discussed  this  subject  and 
studied  it  together  quite  a  bit.  I  have 
talked  with  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, even  though  it  has  not  been  be- 
fore our  committee.  Some  regulation  in 
this  field  would  perhaps  serve  a  good 
purpose. 

I  have  the  fioor,  I  believe,  and  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  will  make  some  re- 
sponse. As  I  understand  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  it  would 
apply  to  civilians  and  military  officers 
alike,  with  no  discrimination  between 
the  two  groups.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  applies  to  those  with 
a  rating  of  GS-15  and  above,  and  also 
those  with  a  military  rank  of 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Naval  captain  or 
colonel  in  the  Army  or  Air  Force  and 
above. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  above. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And,  in  addition,  it 
applies  to  all  procurement  officials.  It 
applies  to  all  plant  representatives,  re- 
gardless of  their  rank. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senators  amend- 
ment also  applies  to  people  who  are  com- 
ing into  the  Department  of  Defense  from 
civilian  life  for  a  certain  capacity? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 


Ml-.  STENNIS.  Wm  the  Senator  ex- 
plain that  for  us  somewhat? 
-  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  For  instance,  if  a 
man  from  civilian  life  is  hired  and  if  he 
has  worked  for  a  defense  contractor,  or 
several  defense  contractors,  he  would  be 
required  to  disclose  that  fact  at  the  time 
he  went  to  work  at  the  Pentagon.  He 
would  disclose  his  former  employment, 
and  he  would  disclose  the  weapons  sys- 
tems he  and  his  company  were  working 
on  when  he  was  with  the  defense  com- 
pany. We  know  this  goes  both  ways.  We 
do  not  have  that  information  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  the  civilians  who  worked 
in  the  Pentagon  and  went  out.  We  do 
have  some  of  it  as  to  officers,  but  that  is 
not  disclosed  publicly. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  civilians  who  are 
nominated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  fill  roles  as  assistant  secre- 
taries, for  example,  must  come  before 
our  committee  and  disclose  information 
about  their  former  connections  and  make 
a  full  disclosure  of  their  records.  The 
amendment  would  require  a  disclosure 
by  those,  I  will  not  say  on  a  lower  level, 
but  on  a  different  level  of  employment 
who  are  in  similar  categories.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. As  the  Senator  well  knows,  impor- 
tant decisions  are  made  by  people  who 
are  not  at  the  assistant  secretary  level, 
but  who  may  have  relatively  important 
and  precise  responsibility  for  procure- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  does  the  Senator 
require?  Merely  disclosure,  or  Is  there 
something  else? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Disclosure.  There  is 
no  prohibition  in  this  amendment.  Per- 
sons may  work  anywhere  they  wish  to. 
but  they  merely  have  to  disclose,  and 
make  publicly  available,  for  whom  they 
work  or  for  whom  they  have  worked,  and 
must  do  so  for  a  period  of  5  years. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  are  no  limita- 
tions or  restrictions  of  any  kind? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  none  whatever. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  amendment  applies 
to  officers  and  civilians  alike? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.    STENNIS.    They    would    merely 
have  to  disclose  their  previous  connec- 
tions? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  would  have  to 
disclose  their  names,  former  employers, 
former  positions  and  also,  of  course, 
what  their  work  was  before — what  their 
duties  were,  what  their  duties  are,  and 
whether  their  duties  had  changed  at  the 
time  they  made  their  reports.  Duties 
would  include  a  listing  of  specific  weap- 
ons systems  they  worked  on. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  would  continue, 
under  the  present  language  of  the 
amendment,  for  a  period  of  5  years? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Five  years. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Would  the  Senator 
reconsider  that  point?  After  all,  5  years 
Is  a  good,  long  time.  If  the  Senator  would 
modify  his  amendment,  I  believe  it  would 
be  more  acceptable.  Would  he  be  willing 
to  make  the  period  3  years?  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  main  point  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  is  directed  is  transitions 
from  the  Department  to  a  contractor,  or 
from  a  contractor  to  the  Department, 
and  the  closeness  of  time  and  the  affinity 
that  might  exist?  Is  not  that  the  main 
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condition  which  the  Senator  is  trying  to 
correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  was  no  magic 
in  the  choice  of  a  period  of  5  years.  That 
seemed  like  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  too  much.  I  would  be 
willing  to  modify  my  amendment  to  pro- 
vide, instead  of  a  5-year  requirement,  a 
requirement  for  3  years,  so  that  if  an 
employee  left  the  Pentagon  and  worked 
for  a  contractor,  for  3  years  he  would 
have  to  make  reports  of  this  iind;  and 
vice  versa:  If  an  employee  of  a  defense 
contractor  left  to  work  for  the  Pentagon, 
he  would  have  to  report  for  3  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  in  my  modification  on  page  8 
the  word  "five"  be  changed  to  "three". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  amendment  is 
so  modified. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  the  amendment  carefully.  I  know 
something  about  the  problem.  I  have  ob- 
served some  of  the  matters  to  which  it 
relates.  I  know  the  amendment  has  a 
wholesome  purpose,  and  I  believe  it  will 
have  a  wholesome  effect. 

Like  anything  else  of  this  kind,  a  reg- 
ulation has  to  be  developed  by  trial  and 
error.  But  I  believe  this  is  a  good  start. 
I  expect  to  support  the  amendment  be- 
cause of  its  evenness  in  application,  its 
lack  of  restriction,  and  its  impartiality. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  amendment 
apply  only  to  the  expenditure  of  funds 
to  be  covered  by  this  authorization,  or  for 
the  period  covered  by  this  authorization, 
or  for  what  period? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  is  general  law. 
This  would  be  a  general  regulation.  It 
will  be  written  into  the  bill,  and,  if  it 
survives  conference,  it  will  become  per- 
manent law. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Another  question: 
Does  this  amendment  provide  that  the 
rate  of  compensation  paid  by  private 
contractors  and  employers  in  the  de- 
fense field  to  officers  of  the  types  men- 
tioned and  to  civilian  employees  of  the 
types  mentioned  must  be  disclosed? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  no  salary  dis- 
closure is  involved. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  this  bill  apply 
to  Members  of  Congress,  either  gener- 
ally or  those  who  have  been  on  the  de- 
fense committees  or  the  appropriations 
committees? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No,  it  does  not  under- 
take to  regulate  that  group.  I  frankly 
think  that  if  this  does  become  law,  It 
will  lead  to  a  general  law  on  this  sub- 
ject matter. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  distinguished  Senator 
thinks  this  is  a  good  effort  in  the  right 
direction,  not  necessarily  perfect,  and 
that  probably  if  adopted  here,  it  will 
bring  about  general  legislation  of  great- 
er clarity  and  importance? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  that  is  my  opinion 
of  the  situation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  much  merit. 

I  hope  he  will  offer  similar  amend- 
ments to  all  other  procurement  author- 
ization bills  whether  they  be  for  HEW, 
Labor,  Commerce,  Public  Works,  or  any 
other  legislation  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President;  I  am  not 
trying  to  keep  the  fioor,  but  I  believe  I 
have  the  floor. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
that  I  certainly  endorse  the  suggestion 
she  has  just  made.  We  did  not  make  any 
effort  to  apply  it  to  other  departments 
and  agencies,  because  on  this  bill  we 
thought  it  would  be  better  not  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Maine  very 
much.  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  her 
suggestion;  I  think  it  is  excellent,  and 
if  no  other  Senator  offers  such  amend- 
ments. I  shall  be  happy  to  offer  them  on 
other  authorization  bills. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  if  it  is  his  clear  understand- 
ing that  the  amendment  proposed  in  no 
way  militates  against  employment  of  mil- 
itary officers,  but  is  simply  a  requirement 
of  disclosure. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  Nothing  but  disclosure. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  should  like,  just  for 
the  sake  of  the  record,  to  point  out  from 
personal  experience  that  there  are  some- 
times methods  involved  in  bidding  on 
Government  contracts,  and  the  only  peo- 
ple that  you  can  find  who  can  help  you 
and  explain  to  you  how  to  make  out  your 
bid  are  people  who  have  been  with  the 
Government.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
best  way  to  do  it,  but  it  is  the  case  that 
it  is  very  often  necessary  to  get  exactly 
such  a  person,  who  is  experienced ;  other- 
wise, you  cannot  bid  properly  and  in  fair 
competition. 

I  wanted  to  make  certain  that  the 
mere  disclosure  requirement  in  no  way 
would  impede  such  persons  from  employ- 
ment, but  that  this  is  purely  and  simply 
for  a  matter  of  record  so  that,  I  guess 
remotely,  if  in  any  event  there  is  a 
chance  of  conflict  of  interest,  we  would 
be  able  to  find  it  out  and  stop  that  which 
would  be  illegal. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  It  is  purely  and  simply  a 
disclosure  amendment,  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  ask  the 
author  of  the  amendment  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  may 
have  answered  it  when  I  was  not  pres- 
ent. 

On  page  1  of  the  amendment,  imder 
(A),  the  amendment  designates  ofQcers 
who  "served  on  active  duty  for  any 
period  of  time  as  a  member  of  a  regular 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  In  the 


grade    of    colonel    (or    equivalent)    or 
above". 

That  language  is  used  in  defining  the 
term  "former  military  officer." 

Would  this  language  be  so  broad  as 
to  apply  to  the  Reserve  officer  who  has 
never  served  during  a  period  of  emer- 
gency, but  has  merely  served  his  annual 
2  weeks'  tour  of  duty  to  maintain  his 
commission  and  obtain  promotions? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  it, 
it  would  apply  only  to  Regular  officers. 
It  would  not  apply  to  Reserves  who 
served  only  from  time  to  time.  The  min- 
imum specified  is  10  years,  and  that 
would  be  an  unlikely  situation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
hear  the  Senator's  opinion  on  this,  be- 
cause it  would  probaly  apply  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  Reservists  who  probably 
never  served  for  a  long  period,  but  would 
retain  their  proficiency  by  a  2  weeks* 
tour  of  duty  every  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  was  not  my  in- 
tention that  the  amendment  should 
cover  that  type  of  situation,  because  it 
would  mean,  as  the  Senator  implies,  that 
those  people  would  be  covered  when  this 
would  not  be  their  major  occupation, 
and  they  would  not  have  had  any  sig- 
nificant authority  as  far  as  procure- 
ment is  concerned. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  advise  the  Senate  whether  his 
amendment  covers  $100-a-day  consult- 
ants, for  example? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  it, 
it  would  not  cover  the  consultants  un- 
less they  came  to  work  for  the  Pentagon. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Even  though  a  consult- 
ant serves  to  the  extent  of  $13,000  a  year, 
with  expenses?  Would  the  Senator  accept 
an  amendment  to  include  such  consult- 
ants? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  advised  that  If 
his  company  did  $10  million  a  year  busi- 
ness with  the  Pentagon,  he  would  be  cov- 
ered. The  amendment  covers  all  firms 
that  do  $10  million  a  year  business  or 
more  with  the  Pentagon,  and  the  consul- 
tant would  be  covered  in  his  own  capac- 
ity, just  as  any  other  individual. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Would  the  Senator  ac- 
cept an  amendment  to  include  consul- 
tants up  to  a  certain  amount? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Absolutely. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  be  permitted  to  accept 
my  amendment,  to  include  consultants 
earning  up  to  $5,000  a  year. 

I  am  willing  to  make  that  $13,000. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine  that  I  have  just 
been  discussing  this  matter  with  stalT 
members,  and  although  they  will  go 
over  the  amendment  to  determine 
whether  we  have  to  write  in  the  specific 
language,  it  may  be  that  if  we  make  our 
intentions  clear  here,  consultants  would 
be  included  without  additional  lan- 
guage. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Consultants  would  be  in- 
cluded up  to  a  certain  amoimt? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
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Senator  frofi  Maine  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  her  request  In  light 
of  the  explanation  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  ?^ 

Mrs.  SMIt'U.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  c^insent  to  withdraw  my  re- 
quest. 

The  PREStDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  one  other  modiflca- 
tion  to  make  my  amendment  consistent. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  sug- 
gested that  we  reduce  the  number  of 
years  from  Si  to  3.  I  only  corrected  the 
previous  modification  I  submitted  to 
make  that  o(}nsistent.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  n^odify  the  amendment  on 
page  8,  line  il7.  where  the  term  "five 
years"  occuri  to  make  it  read  "three 
years."  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requested  modification? 
If  not,  the  aimendment  is  so  modified. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 

-amendment  as  modified  of  the  Senator 

"from  "Wisconsin.  On  this  question,  the 

yeas  and  nass  have  been  ordered,  and 

the  clerk  will  iaU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll.  1 

Mr.  KENNllDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fromi  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  fronoj  Washington  (Mr.  Maontj- 
soN),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
<Mr.  RiBicoFT),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.|  Russell)  are  absent  on 
official  buslnets. 

I  fiunher  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Missoutl  (Mr.  Symtngton),  and 
the  Senator  jfrom  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
M.f  DGC I ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  jinnounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYI),  thej  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  MAGk»usoN),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  'Mr.  Jiusseld  ,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (MrJ  Taljsadge),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  ,  and  the 
Senator  frorti  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF)  would  e^h  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTn  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  is 
necessarily  abpent. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  is  absent  ijecause  of  death  in  his 
family. 


If  present 


from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  and  the 


Senator   from 


would  each  vote  "yea 


The  result 


nays  0.  as  follows 


Aiken 
AUen 
AUott 
Anderson 
Bayh 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brooke 
Burdlck 
Byrd.  Va. 
Byrd.  W.  Va. 
Cannon 
Caae 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cotton 


and   voting,   the   Senator 


Tennessee    (Mr.   Bakoi) 


was  announced — yeas  90, 


(No.  83  Leg.] 
YEAS — 90 

Cranston 

Curtis 

>xld 
Dole 

Eagleton 

Sastland 

niender 

Sryln 
i^'annln 
is^ng 
l^^lb^lght 
1 3oldwater 
fioodeU 
iSore 
I  }rmvel 
I  }rlflln 
(Jumey 
lUnsea 


Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

MaoBfleld 

Uatblas 

McCarthy 

McClellan 


MeOee 

lifcOoTern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

MlUer 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moes 

Mundt 

Murphy 

MusUe 

Nelaon 


Baker 

Church 

Dominick 


Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

P«»cy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Sax  be 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTINO— 9 

Inouye  Russell 


Sparkman 
Bpong 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Ty  dings 
WUUams,  N.J. 
Williams,  Del. 
Yarborough 
Young.  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


Magnuaon 
RlblcoS 


Symington 
Talmadge 


So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Just 
to  keep  the  record  straight,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell),  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
this  body,  would  have  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative had  he  been  present,  but  he 
was  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  I  submitted  to- 
day as  a  modification  to  amendment  No. 
136. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Amendment    No.    146 

On  page  2,  line  16,  strike  out  '2.568,200.- 
000,"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "2.191.100, 
000;" 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  402  (a)  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  ex- 
pended In  connection  with  the  production  or 
procurement  of  the  nuclear  aircraft  carrier 
designated  as  CVAN-69;  and  no  funds  may 
be  appropriated  for  any  such  purpose  until 
after  the  Congress  has  completed  a  compre- 
hensive study  and  investigation  of  the  past 
and  projected  costs  and  effectiveness  of  at- 
tack aircraft  carriers  and  their  task  forces 
and  a  thorough  review  of  the  considerations 
which  went  into  the  decision  to  maintain  the 
present  number  of  attack  carriers.  Such 
study  and  investigation  shaU,  among  other 
things,  consider — 

"1.  What  are  the  primary  limited  war  mis- 
sions of  the  attack  carrier;  what  role,  if  any, 
does  it  have  in  strategic  nuclear  planning; 

"2.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  way  Is  the 
force-level  of  on-statlon  and  back-up  car- 
riers related  to  potential  targets  and  the 
number  of  sorties  needed  to  destroy  these 
targets; 

"3.  What  is  the  Justification  for  maintain- 
ing on  continual  deployment  two  carriers  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  from  three  to  five 
In  the  Western  Pacific; 

"4.  What  Is  the  overall  attack  carrier  force 
level  needed  to  carry  out  these  primary  mis- 
sions; 

"6.  Does  the  present  'one  for  one'  replace- 
ment policy  for  these  carrlera  have  the  effect 


of  maintaining  or  Increasing  this  force  level, 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  newer  carriers 
and  their  aircraft  are  more  expensive  and 
have  far  more  capability  than  the  older  c.<ir- 
rlers  which  they  are  now  replacing; 

"6.  Would  a  pwllcy  of  replacing  two  of  the 
oldest  carriers  with  one  modern  carrier  main- 
tain a  constant  force  level; 

"7.  How  many,  If  any,  attack  carriers  and 
carrier  task  forces  are  needed  to  back-up  a 
carrier  task  force  'on-the-Ilne'; 

"8.  What  efficiencies,  such  as  the  Polaris 
'blue  and  gold'  crew  concept,  can  be  utilized 
to  Increase  the  time  In  which  a  carrier  can 
stay  'on-the-line'; 

"9.  What  type  of  military  threats  are  faced 
by  the  attack  carrier;  what  proportion  of  the 
costs  of  a  carrier  task  force  are  allocated  to 
carrier  defense;  what  Is  the  estimated  effec- 
tiveness of  carrier  defense  against  various 
types  and  levels  of  threats; 

"10.  To  what  extent  does  the  carrier's 
vulnerability  affect  its  capacity  to  carry  cm 
Its  missions;  what  are  the  plausible  con- 
tingencies in  which  carriers  may  be  com- 
mitted; 

"11.  What  type  of  resources  should  be  de- 
voted to  carrier  defense,  considering  tlie 
range  of  threats,  the  costs  and  effectiveness  nf 
the  defense,  and  the  plaiisible  contingencies 
In  which  a  carrier  can  be  effectively  used; 

"12.  To  what  extent  can  land-based  tacti- 
cal air  power  substitute  for  attack  carriers; 
to  what  extent  should  the  role  of  the  attack 
carrier  be  restricted  to  the  initial  stages  of  a 
conflict; 

"13.  What  are  the  comparative  systems 
costs  for  land-based  and  sea-based  tactical 
air  ixxwer; 

"14.  What  is  the  comparative  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  land -based  and  sea-based  tactical 
air  power; 

"15.  How  is  the  attack  carrier  being  used 
in  support  of  American  foreign  policy;  If 
there  is  a  need  for  a  'show  of  force'  in  sup- 
port of  foreign  policy  commitments,  can  this 
need  be  met  by  smaller  carriers  or  other 
types  of  ships? 

"(b)  In  order  to  assist  the  Congnress  in 
carrying  out  such  study  and  investigation, 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  review  and  make  a  report  to  the 
Congress  on  Items  number  '8'  and  '13'  In 
subsection  'a',  above.  He  shall  also  review 
any  studies  which  have  been  made,  or  may 
be  made,  by  the  Executive  Branch  which  re- 
late to  the  other  items  listed  in  subsection 
'a',  above.  He  shall  provide  summaries  of 
such  studies,  together  with  any  appropriate 
comments  or  questions,  to  the  Congress.  The 
report  and  summaries  provided  for  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  April  30,  1970." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
called  up  his  amendment.  That  will  per- 
mit us  to  start  on  It  tomorrow.  Even 
though  we  do  not  have  controlled  time 
now — and  I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  try 
to  have  an  agreement  now  as  to  time- 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  I  hope  we 
can  consider  having  a  limitation  on  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  could  the 
majority  leader  advise  us  as  to  the  status 
of  the  pending  bill  and  what  his  plans  are 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader. 
there  will  be  no  further  votes  tonight,  but 
the  Senate  will  meet  at  10  o'clock  tomor- 
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row  morning.  I  understand  that  at  10:15 
the  sponsors  of  the  pending  amendment 
will  be  ready  to  speak. 
^  Those  Senators  who  desire  to  go  to  the 
funeral  services  for  our  late  and  beloved 
colleague,  Mr.  Dirksen,  at  the  National 
Presbyterian  Church  will  leave  the  steps 
of  the  Capitol  at  about  12:15.  The  serv- 
ice. I  understand,  Is  at  1  p.m.  We  should 
be  back  at  2  p.m.  During  that  period,  the 
Senate  will  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  debate  will  be  resumed  at  ap- 
proximately 2  o'clock  tomorrow  after- 
noon. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  can  make 
some  more  progress  with  the  bill.  I  am 
pleased  with  the  progress  made  today — a 
little  faster  would  not  hurt. 

We  will  not  meet  on  Thursday,  because 
some  of  us  will  be  going  to  Pekin,  111. 

On  Friday,  we  will  come  in  at  10  a.m.  It 
is  anticipated  that  we  will  stay  late,  and 
if  sufficient  progress  is  made,  we  will  not 
meet  on  Saturday;  but  if  sufficient  prog- 
ress is  not  made,  we  may  be  forced  to 
meet  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  suggest,  if  the  majority 
leader  approves,  that  at  the  time  the 
casket  is  removed  from  the  rotunda  to- 
morrow to  be  taken  to  the  church,  Mem- 
bers be  Invited  to  accompany  the  casket 
as  a  guard  of  honor.  Senators  are  In- 
vited to  attend  for  that  purpose,  and  it 
Is  hoped  that  they  will  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  buses  will  be  available  and 
that  there  will  be  a  police  escort  all  the 
way.  It  would  be  a  fine  mark  of  respect 
to  our  late  colleague  if  we  could  all  do 
that. 


S  2875— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  OMNIBUS  CRIME 
CONTROL  AND  SAFE  STREETS  ACT 
OF  1968 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce a  bill,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  States 
for  the  construction  of  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  faciUties.  I  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2875)  to  amend  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  States  for  the  construction  of  correc- 
tional institutions  and  facilities,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hrttska,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion Is  engaged  in  a  massive  reexamlna- 
lian  of  Its  social  programs.  Tremendous 
sums  are  being  spent  by  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  to  combat 
these  Ills.  Concurrently,  we  have  turned 
our  attention  and  our  resources  to  the 
problems  of  increasing  crime  and  the 
protection  of  our  citizens  for,  without  an 
orderly  society  «dl  else  loses  significance. 

But  one  aspect  of  this  problem  repre- 
sents a  national  disgrace  to  which  rela- 
tively little  in  the  way  of  additional  effort 
and  resources  have  been  committed.  I 
refer  to  the  jails  and  the  prisons  of  this 
coimtry  and  to  the  juvenile  training 
schools  and  detention  f£u:ilitles. 


Experience  has  clearly  demonstrated 
that  far  too  many  of  these  institutions 
corrupt  rather  than  correct;  contaminate 
rather  than  rehabilitate.  In  a  great  many 
instances,  institutions  are  socially  in- 
fectious breeding  places  which  develop 
criminal  careers.  Too  frequently,  our 
jails  and  prisons  are  little  more  than 
human  warehouses  where  Idleness, 
homosexuahty,  and  brutality  are  com- 
monplace occurrences.  In  some  institu- 
tions, the  toughest,  most  hardened  crimi- 
nals gain  power  and  control  over  other 
Inmates  and  use  this  power  to  satisfy 
their  own  depraved  desires. 

When  considering  the  conditions  found 
in  many  of  our  jails  and  prisons,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  rates  of  recidivism  are 
so  high.  Confining  men  imder  these  con- 
ditions can  only  serve  to  foster  criminal 
behavior.  So  long  as  we  permit  recidivism 
to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception, 
crime  will  continue  to  Increase  as  it  has 
in  the  past. 

Correcting  criminal  behavior  is,  and 
certainly  should  be,  the  primary  goal  of 
our  jails  and  prisons.  Unless  we  change 
the  offender  while  he  is  Incarcerated,  the 
prosi>ect6  for  his  returning  to  society  as 
a  law-abiding  citizen  are  indeed  remote. 
The  endless  cycle  of  arrest.  Imprison- 
ment, release  and  rearrest  has  plagued 
us  for  too  long.  We  must  reverse  this 
cycle.  We  must  close  down  and  eliminate 
these  "schools  of  crime."  We  must  begin 
to  correct  the  problems  which  contribute 
to  recidivism,  or  rates  of  crime  will  con- 
tinue to  Increase. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Burger,  in  remarks 
before  the  American  Bar  Association's 
annual  convention  In  Dallas,  articulated 
his  deep  concern  for  reform  of  our  Na- 
tion's penitentiaries  and  demonstrated 
his  deep  insight  into  the  heart  of  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Chief  Justice  Burger's  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  some 
small  effort  at  reform  has  been  made. 
Under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  resources  are 
made  available  for  the  improvwnent  of 
prison  facilities.  But  they  are  not  enough, 
for  under  the  present  provision  of  the 
act  the  bulk  of  the  funds  rightfully  Is 
committed  to  a  wide  range  of  law  en- 
forcement activities.  Only  token  sums  so 
far  have  been  applied  to  correctional  con- 
struction purposes. 

In  its  corrections  program  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
has  appropriately  given  its  highest  pri- 
ority to  the  develofwnent  of  community- 
based  projects  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
juvwille  youth,  and  adult  offenders.  Here 
Is  where  the  greatest  Immediate  impact 
can  be  made  In  the  Improvement  of  cor- 
rectional services,  and  It  Is  In  the  com- 
munity, of  course,  where  we  have  the 
best  hope  of  accomplishing  the  reha- 
bilitation of  offenders. 

The  costs  of  institationalizatlon  are 
rising  and  already  have  reached  the 
point  where  we  can  no  longer  afford  this 
form  of  disposition  purely  for  purposes 
of  punishment.  It  costs  as  much  as  $4,000 


to  $9,000  to  keep  a  juvenile  or  youth  in 
an  Institution  for  1  year,  and  as  much 
as  $3,000  or  $4,000  for  an  adult  offender. 
(Suite  properly,  therefore,  the  Law  En- 
forcement Amlstance  Administration 
has  emphasized  in  its  initial  efforts  the 
bolstering  of  probation  and  other  com- 
munity resources  in  order  that  the  costs 
of  Institutionalization  may  be  mini- 
mized. 

But  the  hard,  simple,  fact  is  that  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  thousands 
of  offenders  must  be  sent  to  Institutions 
each  year.  These  institutions  are  the 
single  most  neglected  element  in  the 
entire  law  enforcement  process. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice reported : 

Institutional  corrections  stiffers  from  long 
and  indiscriminate  use  simply  for  punish- 
ment and  banishment,  purposes  which  In- 
spire In  the  system  little  Imagination,  hope, 
or  effort  to  improve. 

There  are  in  this  counti-y  approxi- 
mately 220  State  training  schools  for  Ju- 
veniles and  an  undetermined  number  of 
detention  facilities.  According  to  the 
State  plans  submitted  to  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration 
under  the  terms  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act, 
these  facilities  are  inadeqrate  for  their 
purposes.  But  even  more  significantly, 
the  very  absence  of  detention  facilities 
has  resulted  throughout  the  United 
States  in  the  widespread  use  of  jails  for 
juvenile  offenders. 

One  Midwestern  State  reported  that 
more  than  1,600  children  annually  were 
held  in  jail.  In  many  of  the  jails  it  was 
impossible  to  separate  the  juveniles  from 
the  adults  and  there  was  no  supervision 
on  a  24-hour  basis.  None  of  tiiese  jail 
facilities  had  any  rehabilitation  program 
whatsoever. 

A  Western  State  reported  that  only  two 
of  its  counties  has  any  separate  juvenile 
detenticHi  facilities  and  that  as  a  result 
the  juveniles  in  the  other  counties  had  to 
be  housed  in  the  jails.  An  Eastern  State 
reported  that  although  its  statutes  spe- 
cifically forbid  the  holding  of  juveniles 
in  jail,  "in  115  of  the  120  counties  there 
are  no  other  facilities." 

The  results  of  this  practice  must  be 
regswded  as  the  shame  of  the  Nation. 
One  State,  for  example,  said : 

Because  of  the  lack  of  suitable  detention 
facilities  children  have  been  placed  In  situa- 
tions that  were  not  only  unfit  for  confine- 
ment of  animals  but  have  resulted  In  sui- 
cides, injuries,  being  subjected  to  unsanitary 
conditions,  and  forced  Into  contact  with  vm- 
deeirable  influences. 

Still  another  State  acknowledged  that 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  have  dependent 
homeless  youngsters  confined  In  facilities 
adjacent  to,  or  mingled  with,  adults.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  provide  segregated 
housing  for  sexusd  offenders  or  the  men- 
tally ill  other  than  what  might  be  avail- 
able In  the  Individual  cells. 

A  recent  8ur\'ey  by  the  National  CouncU 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency  reflected  that 
more  than  100,000  juveniles  are  held  In 
jails  every  year  in  the  United  States. 

And  the  Jails  themselves  constitute  yet 
another  disgraceful  plctvire  in  the  al- 
most total  neglect  of  the  so-called  cor- 
rectional institutions  of  this  coimtry. 
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There  are  mbre  than  3,000  county  Jalla 
in  the  United  States  and  an  undeter- 
mined numbeB  of  city  Jails,  perhaps  10,- 
000  in  all. 

Almost  without  exception  these  Jails 
are  lacking  in; any  meaningful  rehabili- 
tative programfe  or  f su:ilities.  All  too  many 
of  them  have  long  ago  been  condemned 
as  totally  unfit  for  their  purpose. 

An  Eastern  State  has  closed  all  but 
seven  of  its  jaijs.  But  of  these  seven,  none 
was  built  In  thjs  century  and  six  of  them 
are  more  than  100  years  old. 

One  jurisdidtion  reported  to  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
that  its  Jails  lad  "no  separate  facilities 
for  housing  females,  either  Juvenile  or 
adult." 

Another  St^te  said  that  its  Jails  are 
"on  the  whol4,  outdated  and  unfit  for 
use." 

The  planning  agency  of  a  Southern 
State  asserted  that  its  Jails  "suffer  from 
neglect,  often  bromote  unsafe  and  out- 
right brutal  bractlces  and  encourage 
many  first  oflenders  to  become  career 
4rimih^." 

A  Midwestern  State  planning  agency 
concluded  thai — 

There  is  a  coiisensixg  that  local  JalU  are  in 
trouble.  .  .  .  Miny  county  Jails  were  built  In 
the  nineteenth  oentury  and  few  have  modem 
faculties  ...      ' 

A  neighboring  State  described  its  mu- 
nicipal and  lodal  jails  facilities  as  "often 
structurally  Inadequate,  overcrowded, 
unsafe  and  filthy. '  The  planning  agency 
found  that  in  one  jail  of  this  particular 
State  "the  plimbing  had  backed  into 
the  cells  of  the  prisoners  discharging  hu- 
man feces  on  the  floor  and  walls."  In 
another  jail,  tlie  prisoners  slept  on  mats 
on  top  of  the  welded  cages  because  of 
overcrowding  jand  that  the  prisoners 
had  an  open  fire  burning  on  the  cell  block 
floor  to  keep  Varm.  In  the  same  State 
they  found  a  juvenile  being  held  in  an 
isolation  cell  without  a  toilet,  with  con- 
sequent abhorrent  results,  and  that  he 
had  actually  b^imed  his  own  shoes  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  warm.  The  report  of  the 
planning  agenoy  concluded : 

Conditions  wlere  even  worse  In  other 
places  ...  I 

There  are  no  words  fit  to  describe  the 
degraded  conditions  characteristic  of  the 
jails  of  this  country.  And  it  is  a  problem 
that  we  have  tbo  long  shrunk  from  rec- 
ognizing and  t4king  the  action  necessary 
to  resolve  suflBoiently  to  meet  even  mini- 
mum standard*  of  human  decency. 

Then  there  aire  the  prisons. 

The  Nationfijl  Coimcil  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency  reports  that  there  are  358 
penal  and  correctional  facilities  for 
adults  in  the  qnited  States.  Of  these,  55 
are  maximum  $ecurity,  124  medlimi,  103 
38  mixed. 
.  stated: 

institutions  still  in  use,  61 
were  opened  befcire  1900:  25  of  these  are  now 
more  than  100  ysars  old.  Of  the  dormitories 
or  cell  blocks  nov  in  use,  31  percent  are  more 
than  50  years  old;  29  percent  are  between  25 
and  50  years  old;  20  percent  are  between  10 
and  24  years  old^  20  percent  are  less  than  10 
years  old 


minimum  and 
The  Council 
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same  problems 
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institutions  share  the 

as  the  Jails.  The  physical 
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standards  of  human  decency  and  suitable 
facilities  for  effective  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams are  almost  totally  lacking. 

A  Western  State  reported  to  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
that  its  State  penitentiary  should  be  re- 
placed, that  it  was  "a  mass  care,  multi- 
tiered  cell  physical  plant  geared  to  cus- 
tody and  not  conducive  to  proper  segre- 
gation of  different  types  of  offenders  and 
corrective  programs." 

A  Southern  State  commented  concern- 
ing its  penitentiary: 

The  "cages"  are  all  dormitory-type  with 
beds  closely  grouped  together  and  various 
belongings  of  the  inmates  placed  around  the 
beds.  On  rainy  days  and  at  night,  the  close 
proximity  of  the  inmates  presents  explosive 
situations.  Also,  the  open  dorms  afford  no 
privacy  for  the  Inmates.  This  lack  of  privacy 
and  overcrowding  Is  particularly  acute  in  the 
women's  camp. 

A  Midwestern  State  described  its  two 
State  maximum  security  institutions  as 
"old  and  rundown."  The  main  peniten- 
tiary was  built  in  1839.  An  adjoining 
State  reported  similarly — 

A  continuing  problem  Is  the  age  of  the 
major  penitentiary  .  .  .  Some  of  the  build- 
ings still  in  use  were  completed  in  1836. 

Still  another  State  summed  up  the 
common  problem  in  simple  terms: 

Penal  facilities,  adult  and  Juvenile,  are  In- 
adequate and  overcrowded. 

Considering  the  deplorable  state  of 
the  penal  institutions  in  this  country,  we 
can  easily  understand  why  the  field  of 
corrections  has  failed  so  miserably  in 
its  responsibility  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
offenders.  We  can  understand  why  the 
majority  of  the  persons  released  from 
these  institutions  again  get  into  trouble, 
and  why  the  same  persons  go  back  to 
prison  time  and  time  again. 

It  is  time  that  the  Nation  faces  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  outdated  and  outworn 
institutions  must  be  replaced,  and  that 
facilities  must  be  created  where  they  are 
presently  lacking.  The  unpleasant  truth 
is  that  for  years  to  come  we  will  continue 
to  send  hundreds  of  thousands  of  juve- 
niles, youths,  and  adults  to  institutions 
of  various  kinds.  If  we  are  ever  to  make 
any  significant  inroads  on  the  problems 
of  crime  and  delinquency,  we  must  es- 
tablish a  system  of  institutions  where  it 
is  possible  to  provide  modern  and  effec- 
tive programs  of  rehabilitative  treat- 
ment. 

To  achieve  this  goal  will,  of  course,  re- 
quire substantial  sums  of  money. 

The  average  State,  and  the  average 
county  and  city,  simply  do  not  have  the 
tax  resources  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  task  unaided.  Here  again,  as  with 
other  grave  national  problems,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  provide  financial 
assistance. 

I  am,  therefore,  today  sending  a  bill  to 
the  desk  which  would  provide  this  assist- 
ance. My  bill  would  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  to  make  available  initially  $100  mil- 
lion for  direct  grants  to  the  States.  Addi- 
tional suxas  would  be  authorized  for  sub- 
sequent fiscal  years. 

The  bill  follows  the  same  formula  as 
in  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  Hghty-flve  per- 
cent of  the  annual  appropriation  would 
go  directly  to  the  States  in  the  form  of 
block  grants,  based  on  the  relative  popu- 


lation of  each  State.  The  remaining 
funds  would  be  allocated  by  the  Admin- 
istrators of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  to  projects  where 
additional  assistance  is  particularly 
urgent. 

The  States  would  obtain  these  funds 
in  the  same  way  as  they  now  obtain  block 
grants  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act,  by 
incorporating  their  requirements  in  the 
same  comprehensive  law  enforcement 
plans  that  they  now  submit  to  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 
The  bill  provides  for  certain  assurances 
that  the  funds  would  be  distributed 
equitably,  as  for  example,  that  the  coun- 
ties find  localities  would  receive  at  least 
50  percent. 

The  projects  to  be  funded  imder  this 
amendment  would  meet  certain  basic 
criteria  to  be  worked  out  Jointly  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons. These  criteria  are  intended  among 
other  things  to  assure  that  the  design  of 
new  facilities  would  be  economical  and 
provide  adequately  for  rehabilitative 
treatment  programs. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  provides 
the  best  procedure  for  administering  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  The  machinery  is 
already  established  and  functioning.  The 
States  would  retain  the  responsibility  for 
their  own  planning  and  for  setting  their 
own  priorities. 

Also,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  under  its  existing  au- 
thority, is  already  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  correctional  pro- 
grams, which  include  prototypes  and 
models  for  correctional  institutions.  The 
additional  provisions  contained  in  my 
bill  fit  very  properly  into  this  effort. 

One  of  these  provisions  calls  for  the 
sharing  of  correctional  facilities  on  a  re- 
gional basis.  This  is  very  important.  Com- 
munications and  transportation  have 
progressed  to  the  point  where  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  each  jurisdiction  to 
have  separate  and  distinct  Jail  facilities. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  insure  that  mod- 
ern techniques  of  administration  can  be 
employed.  Duplicity  must  be  avoided 
whenever  and  wherever  possible.  This 
goal  can  only  be  achieved  if  proper  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  establishing  regional 
Jail  facilities. 

The  plight  of  the  Juvenile  facilities,  the 
jails,  and  the  prisons  is  shared  by  every 
State  in  the  Union,  and  the  situation  is 
growing  progressively  worse.  These  in- 
stitutions have  already  reached  the  point 
where  they  have  what  most  experts  con- 
sider to  be  a  heavily  negative  effect  on 
the  Nation's  drive  to  bring  its  problems 
of  crime  and  delinquency  under  control. 

I  am  hopeful  therefore  that  this  bill 
will  receive  the  early  consideration  of  the 
Congress.  The  condition  of  our  correc- 
tional systems  constitutes  a  national 
shame  and  a  repudiation  of  our  national 
ideals  and  goals.  We  must  finally  ac- 
knowledge and  face  up  to  this  shame,  and 
start  to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  not  lengthy. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 
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Exhibit  1 
A    Proposal:    A    National    Conference    on 

Correctional  Problems 

(Remarks  of  Warren  E.  Burger.  Chief  Justice 

of  the  United  States) 

For  many  years  we  neglected  the  entire 
spectrum  of  criminal  Justice.  Slowly  but 
with  Increasing  pace  we  have  corrected  pro- 
cedural inequities.  This  emphasis  has  led  xis 
to  commit  large  public  resources  to  the  fact- 
finding process — the  litigation  of  criminal 
charges  and  issues.  In  time  we  must  take 
stock  of  what  we  have  done  and  see  whether 
all  of  it  Is  wise  and  useful  and  constructive. 

Meanwhile  we  must  soon  turn  Increased 
attention  and  resources  to  the  disposition  of 
the  guilty  once  the  fact-finding  process  is 
over.  Without  effective  correctional  systems 
an  Increasing  proportion  of  our  population 
will  become  chronic  criminals  with  no  other 
way  of  life  except  the  revolving  door  of 
crime,  prison  and  more  crime. 

There  are  some  problems  of  American  life 
relating  to  the  law  and  the  fair  administra- 
tion of  justice  which  Judges  in  their  decision- 
al function  cannot  properly  and  ought  not 
attempt  to  solve.  That  Judges  cannot  solve 
a  problem  by  Judicial  decision  is  no  reason 
for  Judges  to  remain  silent  or  to  be  passive 
spectators  of  life  around  us.  Judges  can 
help — in  the  sense  that  all  lawyers  can 
help — by  contributing  leadership,  ideas  and 
programs  based  on  the  unique  experience  our 
work  provides,  and  we  have  a  duty  to  do  so. 

Specifically,  I  speak  of  the  problem  of  what 
we  should  do  with  those  who  are  found  to  be 
guilty  of  criminal  acts.  This  Is  one  of  Man- 
kind's large  unsolved  and  largely  neglected 
problems. 

I  do  not  mean  that  everyone  everywhere 
has  neglected  the  correctional  phase  of  crim- 
inal Justice.  Many  Important  improvements 
have  been  made  In  the  Federal  system  over 
the  past  30  years  or  more.  Some  of  the  states 
have  very  superior  correctional  systems  guid- 
ed by  dedicated  and  skilled  men  and  women 
drawn  from  the  social  and  behavioral  disci- 
plines and  many  whose  skills  derive  from 
long  experience.  Indeed,  It  is  with  this  corps 
of  dedicated  people  that  much  of  the  hope 
for  the  future  rests. 

I  need  not  say  In  mld-1969  that  the  prob- 
lem of  securing  an  orderly  society  within 
a  system  of  ordered  liberty,  guided  by  fair 
concepts  of  Justice.  Is  one  of  the  great  priori- 
ties of  our  time.  However,  the  disposition  of 
convicted  persons  Is  a  crucial  priority  within 
that  primary  priority.  The  day  when  lawyers 
and  Judges  could  confine  themselves  sedately 
to  deeds,  wills,  trusts  and  matters  of  com- 
merce Is  gone.  They  must  Increasingly  devote 
their  special  skills  and  talents  to  the  large 
problems  of  community  and  national  con- 
cern. 

A  friend  of  mine  expressed  some  surprise 
8  or  10  years  ago  that  I  had  become  so  deeply 
concerned  with  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal Justice  and  asked  "why?"  I  answered  with 
a  question,  In  the  common  fashion  of  law- 
yers : 

"If  we  do  not  solve  what  you  call  the 
problems  of  criminal  Justice;  will  anything 
else  matter  very  much?" 

As  we  prepare  to  welcome  the  Moon  Astro- 
nauts in  Los  Angeles  It  may  not  be  out  of 
order  to  make  the  obvious  comment  that  a 
society  which  can  spend  billions  to  place 
three  men  into  a  flawless  moon  landing  op- 
eration ought  to  be  able  to  enforce  its  laws, 
protect  its  people,  and  deal  with  its  delin- 
quents both  before  and  after  conviction. 
Being  first  In  space  does  not  prove  anjrthlng 
about  the  validity  of  the  social  and  legal 
Institutions  of  either  Russia  or  America — 
and  it  surely  proves  nothing  about  our  sys- 
tems of  Justice.  Dealing  with  the  human 
animal  Is  a  task  far  more  complex  than  ex- 
ploring space;  there  the  mathematician  gives 
us  a  degree  of  predictability  which  can  never 
be  possible  when  human  beings  are  Involved. 


Moreover,  If  Man   could  be  "programmed" 
our  race  will  have  really  been  lost. 

Immature  societies,  like  Immature  j)eople, 
sometimes  tend  to  think  and  say  that  every- 
thing they  have  is  "the  best";  but  we  are 
now  the  oldest  continuing  republic  on  earth 
and  we  have  no  need  to  bolster  our  national 
ego.  We  can  afford  to  take  a  hard  look  at  all 
our  institutions,  to  compare  them  with  other 
societies  and  to  learn  from  them  as  they 
have  so  often  learned  from  us. 

Let  us  look  for  Just  a  moment  at  how  we 
are  dealing  with  those  charged  with  crimes. 
Over  a  period  of  30  years,  with  a  sharp  ac- 
celeration in  recent  years,  we  have  afforded 
the  accused  offender  the  most  elaborate  pro- 
cedures, and  the  most  comprehensive  system 
of  trials,  retrials,  appeals  and  post  conviction 
reviews  of  any  society  in  the  world.  None 
can  match  us  in  these  manifestations  of 
concern  for  the  accused. 

If  I  were  sure — and  I  am  not  sure  either 
way — that  all  this  was  good  for  the  accused 
in  the  large  and  long  range  sense  that  It 
helps  him,  I  would  be  In  favor  of  all  of  It. 
We  should  put  the  question:  "What  Is  the 
social  utility  of  what  Is  proposed?"  By  "social 
utility"  we  must  mean  simply  that  a  process 
Is  useful  to  all  of  us  and  that  It  strikes  a 
fair  balance  between  Society  and  the  Indi- 
vidual. This  is  the  keystone  of  a  fair  and 
decent  system  of  Justice.  It  Is  against  this 
standard  that  social  Institutions  must  be 
Judged. 

I  challenge  the  social  utility  of  any  system 
of  criminal  Justice  which  allocates,  as  we 
now  do,  a  disproportionate  amount  of  our 
resources  to  the  techniques  of  trials,  appeals 
and  post  conviction  remedies  while  It  gravely 
neglects  the  correctional  processes  which 
follow  a  verdict  of  guilt. 

I  do  not  suggest  we  diminish  in  the  slight- 
est our  efforts  toward  ensuring  that  in  every 
criminal  proceeding — trial  or  not — we  have 
three  competent  and  trained  professionals: 
a  skilled  Judge,  a  skilled  prosecutor  and  a 
skilled  defense  advocate.  This  tripod  must 
have  three  legs  to  stand.  We  must  insist  on 
this.  What  I  do  suggest  is  that  we  must  not 
stop  there. 

The  American  Bar  Association  Criminal 
Justice  Project  will  soon  be  drawing  to  a 
close.  All  but  two  of  Its  15  or  16  reports  have 
been,  or  are  ready  to  be  printed.  I  believe 
this  undertaking  will  in  due  time  take  Its 
place  as  one  of  the  great  enterprises  of  the 
organized  bar.  If  the  bulk  of  these  standards 
becomes  part  of  the  state  and  Federal  admin- 
istration of  criminal  Justice  we  will  have  a 
much  better  system.  Parenthetically  It  will 
reduce  the  work  of  the  Supreme  Court^a 
matter  in  which  I  now  have  an  acute  Interest. 
But  splendid  as  these  efforts  are,  they  are 
not  enough.  No  progress  should  ever  reaUy 
satisfy  Man.  No  accomplishments  should  ever 
be  regarded  as  completing  any  task.  Each 
becomes  a  platform  for  the  next  step,  and 
the  Criminal  Justice  Project  is  surely  no  ex- 
ception. I  hope  progress  and  events  will  soon 
render  It  obsolete. 

We  must  not  content  ourselves,  however, 
with  lavishing  great  concern  and  expense 
and  manpower  on  criminal  trials.  We  must 
take  a  fresh  look  at  our  responsibility  to  so- 
ciety with  respect  to  the  guilty  who  are  con- 
victed. By  that  I  do  not  mean  to  expand  or 
enlarge  the  post-convlctlon  remedies — let 
that  be  clear — except  as  to  states  which  still 
fall  short  in  this  respect.  Some  improve- 
ments need  to  be  made  in  the  processing  of 
poet  conviction  claims  and  examination  of 
such  claims  administratively — but  that  Is  an- 
other story  for  another  day. 

What  I  propose  is  this:  that  the  American 
Bar  Association  take  the  leadership  In  a 
comprehensive  and  profound  examination  In- 
to our  penal  and  correctional  systems  from 
beginning  to  end — parole,  probation,  prisons 
and  related  institutions,  their  staffs,  their 
programs,  their  educational  and  vocational 
training,  the  standards  and  procedures  for 


release.  By  this  I  mean  a  study  at  least  as 
careful  and  comprehensive  as  the  American 
Bar  Association  Criminal  Justice  Project  ( 1 ) 
We  should  explore  the  desirability  of  sep- 
arating the  sentencing  from  the  fact-finding 
function;  (2)  we  should  explore  more  fully 
programs  of  limited  confinement  and  work 
release;  (3)  we  should  explore  teaching  meth- 
ods adapted  to  the  abnormal  psychology  of 
the  habitual  offender;  and  (4)  we  should 
search  for  programs  that  will  permit  the  re- 
duction of  sentences  as  incentives  for  prison- 
ers who  will  educate  and  train  themselves. 
The  prospect  should  be  held  out  to  each  that 
he  can — literally — educate  himself  out  of 
confinement,  thus  preparing  him  to  make  his 
living  honestly,  with  pride  in  his  own  skills. 

I  have  no  program  or  plan.  All  I  have 
Is  the  profound  conviction,  which  I  believe 
most  Judges  share,  that  there  must  be  a 
better  way  to  do  it.  There  must  be  some 
way  to  make  our  correctional  system  into 
something  other  than  a  revolving  door 
process  which  has  made  "recidivist"  a  house- 
hold word  in  America. 

Such  a  study  will  cost  a  great  deal  in 
time  of  busy  lawyers.  Judges  and  others.  It 
will  require  that  the  social  and  behavioral 
disciplines,  as  well  as  state  and  Federal 
prison  administrators,  and  parole  and  pro- 
bation officials,  take  part.  Such  a  study  will 
require  considerable  money,  but  when  I  ob- 
serve what  has  been  done  in  the  Ball  Proj- 
ects, the  National  Defender  Project,  the 
American  Bar  Association  Criminal  Justice 
Project  and  others,  I  have  no  doubt  the  man- 
power will  be  a  far  greater  problem  than  the 
money. 

If  there  are  any  correctional  experts,  they 
are  not  the  lawyers  and  Judges.  For  this  rea- 
son the  American  Bar  Association  should 
enlist  every  discipline  which  has  something 
to  contribute. 

This  great  Convention  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  opened  appropriately  with  a 
Prayer  Breakfast  Sunday  morning  so  that 
we  could  seek  Divine  guidance  In  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  our  responsibilities  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar.  Let  us  never  forget  that  In 
His  teaching  the  redemption  of  sinful  men 
has  a  high  place.  If  we  accept  this  In  our 
dally  lives,  we  surely  cannot  fall  to  apply  it 
to  the  correctional  phase  of  criminal  Justice. 

Exhibit  2 
S.  2875 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  States  for  the  con- 
struction of  correctional  institutions  and 
facilities 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  82  Stat. 
197  Is  amended  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Parts  E  and  F  of  Title  I  are  re- 
designed Parts  P  and  G  and  the  sections  re- 
numbered accordingly. 

Sec.  2.  Add  a  new  Part  E  as  follows: 

Part  E! — Correctional  Construction 
Administration 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Administration  shall. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Part,  make  grants  to  State  agencies  for  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1969.  and  ending 
June  30,  1972. 

"(b)  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  pay- 
ments, there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  $150,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1971.  $200,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
$250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973. 

'Sec  503.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
Its  allocation  of  Federal  funds  under  this 
Part  shall,  consistent  with  such  basic  criteria 
as  the  Administration  may  establish  under 
Section   504,   Incorporate   its   appUcatlon    in 
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the  St»t«  plan  provided  In  Section  303.  The 
Application  In  Edition  to  the  provlslonB  of 
Section  303,  BhAU: 

"(1)  set  fortl^  a  comprehensive  Statewide 
program  for  the!  renovation  and  construction 
of  correctional  Institutions  in  the  State 
under  which  ati  least  50  per  centum  of  all 
Federal  funds  granted  to  State  agencies  un- 
der this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be  avail- 
able to  agencies  of  political  subdivisions  of 
such  State;         j 

"(3)  provide  j  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  control  of  flinds  granted  under  this  Act 
and  title  to  property  derived  therefrom  shall 
be  In  a  public  Agency  for  the  uses  and  pur- 
poses provided  Ih  this  Act  and  that  a  public 
agency  will  administer  such  funds  and 
property; 

"(3)    provide 
agency   will   pajj 
the  remaining 

"(4)    provide 
slsted  under  thU 
vatlons  and  tect 
facilities   in  ordt 


lassiirances  that  the  State 
from  non- Federal  sources 
Bts  of  such  program; 
Burances  that  projects  as- 
Act  will  Incorporate  inno- 
ilques  In  the  design  of  such 
er  to  Improve  the  effective- 
ness of  the  correctional  Institutions  within 
such  States; 

"(5)  provide  assurances  that  the  personnel 
standards  and  piiograms  of  such  facilities  will 
reflect  the  best!  practice  prevailing  In  the 
United.  States: 

— "tfl).«et  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assurs  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act  will  be  so  used  as 
not  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds,  but  to 
supplement  and,  to  the  extent  pracUcable, 
to  Increase  the  iimoimts  of  such  funds  that 
would  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  avallal)le  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Act; 

"(7)  set  forth  procedures  under  which  the 
State  agency  shall  not  finally  disapprove  an 
application  for  {funds  from  an  appropriate 
agency  of  any  political  subdivision  of  such 
State  without  first  affording  such  agency  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing; 

"(8)  provide,  irhere  feasible  and  desirable, 
the  sharing  of  correctional  Institutions  and 
facilities  on  a  jeglonal  basis  either  among 
the  poUtlcal  sub  llvlsons  of  a  State  or  among 
the  various  States  In  a  region; 

"Sec.  504.  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  AdmlnistraUon 
shall,  after  con  lultation  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prtsoas.  by  regulation  prescribe 
basic  criteria  to  l>e  appUed  by  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  under  Section  503.  In  addition 
to  other  matters  such  basic  criteria  shall 
provide : 

"(1)  the  gene-al  manner  In  which  State 
planning  agency  shall  determine  priority  of 
projects  based  upon  (a)  the  relative  need 
of  the  area  within  such  State  for  correctional 
facilities,  (bi  th(!  relative  ability  of  the  par- 
tlcxilar  public  a(;ency  in  such  area  to  sup- 
port a  program  jf  construction  of  such  fa- 
cilities, and  (0)  the  extent  to  which  the 
project  contributes  to  an  equlUble  distribu- 
tion of  assistance  under  this  Act  within 
each  State: 

"(2)  general  stmdards  of  design,  construc- 
tion and  equipment  for  correctional  facili- 
ties for  different  types  of  offenders  and  In 
different  locations. 
"Skc.  505.  NotlUng  contained  In  thla  Act 


shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  "iftfc'"g 
of  any  payment  under  this  Act  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  as  a  place  of  worship 
or  religious  Instruction." 

8«c.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (f)  of  Part  O— 
Definitions  Is  amended  to  insert  Immediately 
after  the  first  sentence,  the  following:  "For 
correctional  facility  purposes,  the  term  also 
Includes  the  preparation  of  drawings  and 
specifications  for  correctional  facllitlee; 
altering,  remodeling,  improving  or  extend- 
ing such  facilities;  and  the  inspection  and 
supervision  of  the  construction  of  such 
facilities.  Such  term  does  not  Include  Inter- 
ests in  land  or  off-site  Improvements." 

(b)  Part  G — Definitions  Is  amended  to  add 
the  follovirlng  subsections : 

'(1)  The  term  'correctional  institution' 
means  any  prison.  Jail,  reformatory,  work 
fa^Tn,  detention  center,  community  correc- 
tional center,  regional  correctional  center, 
or  other  institution  designed  for  the  con- 
finement or  rehabilitation  of  individuals 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  any  criminal 
offense.  Including  juvenile  offenders. 

"(m)  The  term  'correctional  facilities'  in- 
cludes any  buUdlngs  and  related  facilities. 
Initial  equipment,  machinery,  and  utilities 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  correctional 
institution  purposes." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachtisetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
unfamiliar  with  the  proposed  legislation 
but  I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  for  bringing  this 
general  area  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

I  have  the  good  fortune  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Last  spring  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
visit  what  I  think  is  one  of  the  most  ideal 
correctional  institutions  that  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  see.  This  particular  in- 
stitution is  a  Federal  youth  rehabilita- 
tion facility  located  in  West  Virginia, 
just  outside  Morgantown.  It  is  a  very 
fine,  modem  correctional  institution  and 
can  serve  as  a  model  for  the  Nation. 

At  that  time  we  visited  the  institution 
in  the  company  of  the  former  Attorney 
General,  Ramsey  Clark.  Prom  past  ex- 
perience I  know  of  his  great  interest  and 
concern  about  this  entire  area.  I  think 
the  whole  area  of  rehabilitation  of  of- 
fenders is  long  overdue  for  action  by 
Congress  and  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  for 
drawing  our  attention  to  this  dimension 
of  the  criminal  justice  system.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  which  will  consider 
it,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  work  with  him 
on  this  legislation  because  I  know  very 
well  of  his  deep  commitment  In  this  field. 
This  is  an  area  in  which  all  of  us  talk 


about  doing  something  but  where  there 
remains  a  very  great  opportunity  for 
action. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  contribution. 

The  Senator  will  find  upon  examining 
the  bill  that  it  is  a  projection  of  some 
of  the  things  discussed  during  the  for- 
mulation of  the  omnibus  crime  bill  of 
1968.  In  that  bill  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Lfiw  Enforcement  Administration 
Act,  V,  e  touched  peripherally  on  the  sub- 
ject of  correctional  institution,  but  only 
slightly.  This  is  an  effort  based  on  a 
study  of  longer  duration  than  the  pro- 
cedures and  mechanics  contained  in  the 
Law  Enforcement  Administration  Act  in 
the  field  of  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  those  institutions. 

The  proposed  bill  will  be  found  to  oe 
within  that  framework.  Without  it  all  we 
are  doing  is  spending  a  tremendous  sum 
today  to  detect  and  apprehend  for  crime, 
maintaining  an  elaborate  system  for 
charging  those  persons  with  crime,  and 
convicting  them  with  crime,  and  that  is 
the  end  of  the  road 

The  greater  part  of  the  jails  in  America 
today — I  would  say  as  many  as  one-third, 
but  the  exact  nimiber  escapes  me — are 
over  100  years  old  and  few  were  built  in 
this  century.  That  is  a  terrible  indict- 
ment in  this  field. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor. The  whole  area  of  corrections,  both 
within  and  without  correctional  institu- 
tions, is  one  in  which  there  has  not  been 
enough  attention.  I  think  all  of  us  are  at 
fault  for  not  working  with  greater  in- 
dustry in  this  area.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  performed  a  very  impor- 
tant service  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  can  get  consideration  of  this 
entire  field  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  develop  legislation  in  this 
area  at  an  early  time. 

Again  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  generous  remarks. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    10    A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <&t  6 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesdav, 
September  10,  1969,  at  10  a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rwesrfaf^,  September  9,  1969 


The  House  liet  at  11:45  o'clock  a.m. 

Rev.  Donald  N.  Duncan,  First  Baptist 
Church,  Marietbi.  Ohio,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Father  of  all] mankind,  we  thank  You 
for  our  Nation,  ^hich  has  been  built  upon 
the  principles  <»f  Jesus  Christ.  Help  us 
to  remember  thiat  we  are  not  our  broth- 
er's keeper,  but  our  brother's  brother. 
For  these  men  of  the  Legislature,  who 
will  write  laws  to  control  all  facets  of 


life,  we  thank  You.  Make  them  sturdy  in 
mind  and  spirit. 

We  thank  You  for  our  world.  We  pray 
for  peace,  but  not  peace  at  any  price.  The 
peace  that  will  last  must  be  a  coopera- 
tive peace.  Be  with  our  men  in  service. 

Give  this  Government  a  keen  sense  of 
fairness.  A  will  to  make  change,  without 
losing  the  sense  of  direction  of  life.  Help 
each  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  have  faith,  courage,  and  hope. 


Bless  the  President  of  our  coimtry  and 
all  who  are  involved  in  making  our  Na- 
tion stalwart.  Keep  us  mindful  of  the 
weak.  Help  us  to  be  proud  of  the  strong. 
Bless  all  who  are  In  mourning  this  day. 

We  put  ourselves  in  Your  hands.  Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 

The   Journal    of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 
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MEMORIAL  SERVICES  FOR  THE 
LATE  HONORABLE  EVERETT 
McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  531,  the 
House  will  attend  the  memorial  services 
for  the  late  Honorable  Everett  McKin- 
ley  Dirksen  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  services  the 
House  will  return  to  its  Chamber. 

The  Clerk  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
bearing  the  mace  of  the  House,  will  head 
the  procession. 

The  Chair,  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  the  majority  and  minority  whips, 
and  other  Members  appointed  to  the  fu- 
neral committee  will  take  places  at  the 
head  of  the  column  and  the  House  will 
then  proceed  to  the  rotimda. 

Thereupon,  at  11:49  o'clock  a.m.,  the 
Speaker  and  the  Members  of  the  House, 
preceded  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (Hon.  W.  Pat  Jen- 
nings) and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  (Hon. 
Zeake  W.  Johnson.  Jr. ) .  bearing  the  mace 
of  the  House,  proceeded  to  the  rotimda  of 
the  Capitol. 

At  12:35  o'clock  p.m.,  the  Members  of 
the  House  returned  to  the  House 
Chamber. 

•  For  memorial  services  for  the  late 
Honorable  Everett  McKJnley  Dirksen,  see 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  today. » 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  the  pro- 
gram for  the  remainder  of  this  week 
and  any  other  information  concerning 
the  business  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
made  this  inquiry  because  all  Members 
know  that  the  death  and  funeral  services 
of  Senator  Dirksen  have  caused  us  to 
change  the  program  in  several  partic- 
ulars. 

.\s  Members  know,  the  astronauts  will 
not  be  here  this  week. 

We  will  go  on  with  the  program  as 
scheduled,  with  this  exception  for  this 
week.  When  we  finish  the  general  debate 
on  the  resolution  providing  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  on  presidential 
elections,  we  will  adjourn  over,  whether 
we  finish  on  Thursday  or  Friday.  We  are 
hopeful  we  may  finish  up  on  Thursday, 
in  view  of  all  the  circumstances. 

We  will  announce  the  program  for 
next  week  later.  But  for  the  benefit  of 
Members,  I  might  say  there  will  be  in- 
terruptions in  the  continuation  of  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  to  which  I 
have  referred  because  of  other  priority 
matters,  one  of  which  of  course  is  sus- 
pension day  on  Monday.  Another  is  that 
the  astronauts  have  been  invited  to  caait 
on  Tuesday  of  next  week  rather  than 
tomorrow.  Another  is  we  have  long  in- 
tended to  schedule  the  legislative  appro- 


priation bill  for  next  Tuesday,  and  sub- 
ject to  interruptions  resulting  from  these 
factors,  we  will  proceed  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  on  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  next  week  to 
finality. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  a  further 
question?  We  are  taking  up  this  after- 
noon the  two  bills  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Will  we 
take  up  the  rule  on  the  resolution  for 
the  change  in  the  method  of  electing  the 
President  today  or  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  our  plan  to  take  it 
up  today,  if  we  can  get  to  it  in  a  reason- 
able time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


SERVICES  FOR  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN  AT 
THE  NATIONAL  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  advise  Members  planning  to  at- 
tend the  services  at  the  National  Pres- 
bji«rian  Church  on  Nebraska  Avenue  to- 
morrow that  there  will  be  buses  at  the 
Capitol  steps  at  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 
row for  providing  transportation  to  and 
from  the  church. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  HOUSING.  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY.  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBA-TE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  may  sit  during  general  de- 
bate today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

"There  was  no  objection. 


THE  SMOTHERS  BROTHERS 
COMEDY  HOUR 

(Mr.  HOWARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row at  8  p.m.,  channel  5  will  telecast 
"The  Smothers  Brothers  Comedy  Hour" 
show  which  the  CBS  television  network 
recently  refused  to  show,  and  which  cre- 
ated a  major  controversy  over  the  sub- 
ject of  TV  censorship. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  watch 
this  show,  not  so  much  to  decide  if  they 
feel  the  show  is  worthy  or  not,  but  to 
decide  if  they  feel  that  its  content  was 
so  objectionable  as  to  be  subjected  to 
censorship. 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Wood,  president  of 
CBS,  in  a  letter  to  the  Democratic  Study 
Group,  said  in  part  that — 

CBS  has  an  obligation  to  the  audience — 
and  to  Its  sense  of  decency,  propriety  and 
morality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  everyone  to  watch 
this  show  and  to  then  decide  whether 
this  action  was  responsible,  or  the  result 
of  the  personal  political  philosophy  of  a 
few  individuals  in  determining  what  the 
American  people  may  or  may  not  see. 


I  wish  to  stress  that  I  believe  that  if 
any  part  of  the  show  is  indecent,  im- 
proper, or  immoral,  then  CBS  was  jus- 
tified in  censoring  those  portions.  On  the 
other  hand,  if,  because  of  a  political  phi- 
losophy, this  program  was  censored  un- 
der the  guise  of  "morality"  then  a  great 
disservice  has  been  done  to  the  American 
people  and  American  freedom. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  watch  the  show 
and  then  judge  for  yourselves. 


PERSONAL   ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  was  unavoidably  absent  from  the 
House  because  of  illness  in  my  family. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
against  the  motion  to  recommit  H.R. 
11039,  the  bill  to  extend  the  Peace  Coips. 
and  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  amended. 


U.N.  SECURITY  COUNCIL  SHOULD 
DEMAND  RELEASE  OF  TWO  TWA 
HOSTAGES 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
letter  which  I  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  yesterday,  which  appears  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  page  24741. 

This  letter  urges  Secretary'  Rogers  to 
seek  assistance  from  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  to  demand  the  im- 
mediate release  by  Syria  of  two  Ameri- 
can passengers  who  were  taken  hostage 
from  a  TWA  airliner  hijacked  more  than 
10  days  ago. 

It  might  not  seem  very  important. 
There  are  only  two  individuals.  But  the 
integrity  of  this  country  and  the  security 
of  this  Nation  are  at  stake.  More  than  10 
days  have  elapsed.  Syria  has  taken  these 
two  passengers  as  prisoners  and  is  hold- 
ing them  as  hostages.  This  is  the  first 
time  a  nation  has  taken  as  hostages 
passengers  removed  from  a  hijacked 
commercial  carrier. 

This  is  an  outrage  against  the  dignity 
of  the  United  States  and  an  act  of  the 
most  atrocious  kind  of  international 
piracy  we  have  ever  seen.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  urging  the  Secre- 
tary to  seek  action  through  the  United 
Nations.  I  believe  the  Security  Council 
ought  to  be  summoned,  and  I  think  the 
Security  Council  ought  to  demand  safety 
for  these  two  passengers  and  ought  to 
demand  their  immediate  release. 

If  we  do  not  do  this,  I  warn  the  Mem- 
bers, there  is  going  to  be  more  and  more 
of  this  type  of  action.  We  have  already 
seen  the  kidnaping  of  an  American  Am- 
bassador, and  we  are  witnessing  the  out- 
rage against  our  three  helicopter  pilots 
in  North  Korea.  If  this  country  does  not 
take  action  through  the  Security  Council, 
we  are  going  to  see  a  serious  escalation 
of  this  new  kind  of  terrorism  against 
American  interests  arouiKi  the  world.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  this 
plea. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMTTTEE  ON 
RULES  TO]  FILE  PRIVILEQED  RE- 
PORTS 


Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of,  the  gentleman  f rc«n  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  »o  objection. 


PERSOnAl  ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to! address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MORSB.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a 
longstanding  engagement  away  from 
the  Capitol.  I  was  unable  to  be  on  the 
floor  to  vote  iii  favor  of  the  Peace  Corps 

Act.  H.R.  iioai. 

The  Peace  porps  is  a  vital  part  of  our 
•£fort«..-and  tjie  goals  of  our  foreign 
policy-^-a  bettef  and  mutual  understand- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  the 
developing  countries;  a  closer  com- 
munication aijd  basic  rapport  between 
peoples  that  can  lead  to  greater  co- 
operation; the  support  and  participation 
of  the  Americm  people  in  meeting  the 
urgent  and  baiic  human  problems  which 
challenge  the  {future  of  civilization. 

As  a  relatively  young  program,  it  has 
faced  vastly  complex  and  varied  situa- 
tions. It  has  undertaken  a  course  vir- 
tually uncharted  in  our  experience  as 
a  nation,  without  the  benefit  of  past  ef- 
forts or  traditijon.  Its  achievements  have 
been  slgniflcAnt,  and  its  continued 
strength  and  success  will  be  indicative 
of  our  commitment  to  the  principles 
of  human  eqiiility,  dignity,  and  peace. 

I 
HURillCANE  GERDA 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  Jpermission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)  I 

Mr.  EDWAilDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  th^  very  moment  Hurricane 
Gerda  is  oft  the  Atlantic  coast  threaten- 
ing possible  dainage  to  heavily  populated 
land  areas  of  the  United  States.  Hurri- 
cane watches  went  up  a  few  days  ago  on 
the  Georgia  cdast  when  Gerda  was  just 
a  mere  tropical  storm.  Now  emergency 
plans  are  being  formulated  from  Long 
Island  to  Maine  to  protect  shipping,  air- 
craft, homes,  And  other  property.  Resi- 
dents of  low-lying  areao  are  being  urged 
to  move  inland.  Hopefully  Gerda  will 
blow  out  to  seaj. 

We  have  justjbeen  through  a  devastat- 
ing hurricane-4-Camille. 

As  Gerda  mqves  up  the  Atlantic  coast, 
we  must  ask  ourselves,  how  long  will  it 
be  before  we  h^ve  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion to  effectively  help  hurricane  vic- 
tims? How  lon^  will  it  be  before  we  have 
a  national  plan  to  prevent  great  damage 
in  advance  of  these  killer  hurricanes? 

Solving  thes(  problems  should  have  a 
high  priority  In  this  Congress.  I  lirge 
prompt  and  eai  ly  action. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OP  WAR 
HELD  BY  NORTH  VIETNAM  OR 
VIETCONG 

<Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pre- 
viously sent  out  a  message  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  pointing  out  that  on 
Thursday  of  this  week  it  would  be  my 
intention  to  take  a  special  order  in  con- 
nection with  our  prisoners  of  war  who 
are  now  held  captive  by  North  Vietnam. 
As  is  probably  known  by  most  of  the 
Members  of  this  House,  we  have  over 
1,300  men  missing  in  action  in  Vietntim, 
of  which  only  450  are  known  to  be  pris- 
oners. Yet,  to  this  date,  neither  North 
Vietnam  nor  the  Vletcong  have  revealed 
the  names  of  those  Americans  they  are 
holding  prisoner. 

I  take  this  opportimlty,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  inform  the  Members  of  the  House,  as 
I  have  by  mail,  that  because  of  the 
change  in  the  legislative  schedule  this 
week,  I  have  asked  for  a  special  order  for 
Wednesday  of  next  week,  September  17. 

Notices  will  appear  in  the  public  press. 

We  expect  the  families  of  many  of 
the  POW's  and  those  missing  in  action 
to  be  in  attendance  in  the  gallery  for 
this  special  order.  We  expect  200  or  300 
here. 

We  will  follow  this  up  with  a  recep- 
tion at  which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  other  Government  officials  have 
been  invited  to  attend,  honoring  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  missing  in  action  and  the 
prisoners  of  war. 

Once  again  I  should  like  to  invite  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  participate  in 
this  special  order  with  me  and  to  honor 
the  families  of  POW's  and  MIA's  by 
being  present  at  the  reception. 


THE  CRUEL  AND  INHUMANE  TREAT- 
MENT OF  AMERICAN  Pi.  W'S  BY 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAOSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  addr^s  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  a  situation  that,  for  too 
long,  we  in  the  Congress  have  been  alto- 
gether too  silent  on.  I  refer  to  the  cruel 
and  inhimian  treatment  afforded  Amer- 
ican prisoners-of-war  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam. 

Since  the  outset  of  U.S.  involvement 
in  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  Government 
in  the  north,  while  disassociating  itself 
with  the  conflict  in  the  south,  has  taken 
custody  of  American  prisoners,  refused 
to  even  report  their  names  or  the  exact 
number  they  hold,  and,  as  confirmed  by 
two  who  were  recently  released,  these 
men  are  being  subjected  to  the  lowest 
forms  of  human  degradation  and 
suffering. 

For  a  government  that  claims  to  be 
concerned  about  human  suffering  and 
interested  in  seeking  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict.  North  Vietnam's 
treatment     of     American     servicemen 


raises  serious  doubts  about  their  true  in- 
tentions. Quite  frankly,  I  hope  the  world 
is  watching  and  I  further  believe  that 
this  tragic  story  should  be  told  to  the 
American  people — they  have  a  right  to 
know. 

In  addition  to  the  captives  themselves, 
the  re£d  victims  here  are  the  families  and 
loved  ones  of  those  who's  fate  now  hangs 
in  the  balance.  Not  knowing  whether 
their  sei-vicemen  are  dead  or  alive,  these 
helpless  victims  represent  the  true 
agony  of  Vietnam. 

To  them,  the  relatives  of  our  missing 
fighting  men,  I  hereby  pledge  my  full 
support  to  do  everything  I  can  to  correct 
this  human  tragedy. 


ADMINISTRATION  POLICY  OP  NE- 
GOTIATION. NOT  CONFRONTA- 
TION IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  PISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  news  story 
that  the  United  States  will  not  initiate 
new  military  actions  following  the  cur- 
rent 3-day  cease-flre  in  Vietnam  is  the 
most  welcome  and  if  accurate  is  the  most 
significant  peace  initiative  to  date.  Let  us 
call  it  what  it  is,  and  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  we  are  prepared  to  simply 
bring  a  stop  to  the  shooting  and  killing. 

Regardless  of  the  reception  in  Hanoi 
to  such  action,  the  world  will  know  that 
continuation  of  the  war  is  up  to  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  leadership  in  reversing  oizr  military 
strategy.  No  less  significant  is  his  asser- 
tion of  decisionmaking  by  Washington 
and  not  by  Saigon. 

Limiting  our  military  operations  would 
be  the  most  dramatic  effort  to  deesca- 
late.  It  would  follow  a  reduction  in  B-52 
flights  and  the  start  of  troop  withdraw- 
als. It  would  follow  steady  progress  dur- 
ing this  year  toward  moving  settlement 
of  the  issues  from  the  battlefleld  to  the 
political  arena.  It  is  consistent  with  ad- 
ministration policy  of  negotiation  not 
confrontation. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  247, 
RELATING  TO  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARK 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  461  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  461 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hotise  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  247)  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  national  park  system. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  Joint  resolution  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Afrairs,  the  Joint  resolu- 
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tlon  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  Joint  resolution  to  the  House  with 
guch  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  joint  resolution  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

(Roll  No.  163] 

Anderson,  111.     Ford,  Powell 

Ashbrook  William  D.  Preyer,  N.C. 

Baring  Foreman  Purcell 

Belcher  Frelingbuysen  Reuss 

Blanton  Gaydos  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Boland  Olaimo  Roudebush 

Cabell  Gubser  Scbeuer 

Cabill  Hungate  Sbrlver 

Celler  Jacobs  Slkes 

Clark  Karth  Smith,  Calif. 

Clay  Klrwan  Smith,  Iowa 

Collins  Landrum  Taft 

Conyers  Lipscomb  Teague,  Calif. 

Cunningham      MacGregor  Teague.  Tex. 

Daddarlo  MaUllard  Tleman 

Davis,  Ga.  Meeds  Tunney 

Dawson  Melcher  Udall 

Dlggs  Meskill  Watson 

Dw>-er  Miller,  Calif.  Widnall 

Esch  Murphy,  N.Y.  WUson. 

Fallon  Nix  Charles  H. 

Fisher  Pelly  Yoimg 

Foley  Pickle 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall  364  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
247.  RELATING  TO  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  THE  NAITONAL 
PARK    SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin)  ,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  there  is  some  con- 
troversy on  the  legislation  made  in  or- 
der by  this  resolution,  there  Is  no 
controversy  on  the  rule,  so  far  as  I  know. 
It  is  a  simple,  open  rule  providing  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  constmie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  provides  for  1 
hour  of  debate,  to  be  equally  shared  and 
controlled  by  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  purpose  of  the  joint  resolution  is 
to  prohibit  any  overnight  camping,  or 


the  erection  of  any  temporary  structure 
at  any  location  within  a  national  park 
which  has  not  been  previously  designated 
as  a  regular  campground. 

Present  law  and  existing  regulations 
leave  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
right,  in  his  discretion,  to  issue  a  permit 
for  group  camping  at  park  areas  other 
than  such  designated  locations. 

The  joint  resolution  removes  this  dis- 
cretion and  treats  all  persons  wishing  to 
use  camping  facilities  equally.  All  may 
camp  on  a  flrst-come,  flrst-served  basis 
at  designated  campgroimds.  Other  areas 
of  the  parks  cannot  be  used  for  overnight 
camping. 

Several  exceptions  are  provided.  Mili- 
tary use,  including  overnight  camping  is 
permitted,  as  is  overnight  use  by  U.S. 
park  employees  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  Public  overnight  use  is  per- 
mitted for  an  emergency  arising  out  of 
an  act  of  God;  that  is,  flre,  flood,  earth- 
quake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  471.  TO  HOLD  IN  TRUST 
CERTAIN  LANDS  FOR  THE  PUEBLO 
DE  TAOS  INDIANS  IN  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  462  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res  462 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  471)  to 
amend  section  4  of  the  Act  of  May  31,  1933 
(48  Stat.  108).  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute nile.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  is  recognized  for 
Ihour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Martin)  .  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  some  con- 
troversy on  the  bill  made  in  order  by  this 
resolution,  but  I  know  of  no  controversy 
on  the  resolution  itself.  Therefore,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


House  Resolution  462  provides  for  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  471. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  to 
the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  of  New  Mex- 
ico trust  title  to  approximately  48.000 
acres  of  federally  owned  land  now  a  part 
of  the  Kit  Carson  National  Forest.  These 
lands  were  tsiken  from  the  Indians  with- 
out payment  in  1906.  The  48,000  acres 
which  were  conveyed  are  part  of  a  larger 
tract  of  approximately  130,000  to  which 
the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  have  aborig- 
inal title.  This  was  confirmed  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
in  1965.  The  Indians  attach  great  sig- 
nificance to  this  particular  48,000  acres 
and  have  urged  the  Government  to  re- 
turn title  to  the  land  which  the  Indians 
now  use  rather  than  make  a  lump  sum 
payment. 

The  importance  of  this  tract  of  land  to 
the  Indians  has  long  been  recognized  by 
the  Government.  Preservation  of  the  Ismd 
in  its  natural  condition  is  said  by  the 
Indians  to  be  essentisd  to  the  protection 
of  their  religion.  The  Forest  Service  has 
stated  that  the  transfer  of  the  land  to 
the  Indians  would  not  prejudice  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  remaining  acreage  in 
the  Carson  National  Forest. 

The  bill  transfers  the  land  to  the  In- 
dians and  continues  existing  rights  and 
uses  now  permitted  on  a  part  of  the 
48.000  acres  so  transferred.  These  rights 
include  grazing  permits  granted  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  recreation  use  by  the 
public  which  have  heretofore  been 
granted  with  the  approval  of  the  Indians 
on  a  limited  basis  which  will  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  committee  report  makes  clear  that 
the  committee  does  not  consider  this  bill 
as  a  precedent  for  settling  of  claims  by 
the  conveyance  of  land  rather  than  by 
money  payment.  The  committee  con- 
siders the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  to  be 
a  unique  position  in  that  their  aborigi- 
nal title  was  extinguished  without  com- 
pensation. Also,  the  religious  needs  of  the 
Indians  with  respect  to  this  land  have 
been  recognized  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  past  63  years  and  that  the 
Indians  interest  in  the  land  includes 
preservation  of  their  religion. 

No  additional  Federal  cost  is  antici- 
pated through  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
The  Department  of  Interior  supports  the 
legislation.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture opposes  enactment  of  the  bill  be- 
lieving that  the  land  should  remain  a 
part  of  the  national  forest  and  that  the 
Indians  should  continue  to  be  permitted 
their  special  user  rights.  They  foresee 
the  attempt  to  use  this  legislation  as  a 
precedent  in  settling  future  Indian 
claims. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  supports  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  opposi- 
tion. 

This  bill  is  almost  Identical  to  H.R. 
3306  which  passed  the  House  in  the  90th 
Congress  but  died  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wtis  laid  on  the 
table. 
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RELATING  tTO  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OP  THE  NATIONAL  PARK 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  247 » 
relating  to  thi  administration  of  the  na- 
tional park  s)rstem. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COKMITTEK    OF   THK    WHOL.S 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Com«iittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  bf  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Joint  resolution  fH.J. 
Res.  247).  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of -the  joint  resolution  is  dispensed 
with.---  I 

The  CHAIHMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Aspinall) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorad^. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Madam  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  stated,  there  is  some  op- 
position to  the  legislation  and  those  in 
charge  of  the  iime  will  endeavor  to  see  to 
it  that  those  who  wish  to  speak  in  op- 
position have  That  right. 

Madame  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  carefully 
considered  the  legislation  now  before  the 
House.  In  ad(Jition  to  the  consideration 
given  to  Housf  Joint  Resolution  247  this 
year,  the  com^ttee  studied  a  compara- 
ble measure  during  the  90th  Congress  but 
time  did  not  pjermit  its  consideration  be- 
fore adjoumnlent. 

House  Jolni  Resolution  247  is  not  a 
difBcult  measi)re  to  understand.  Its  pur- 
pose is  simply  to  provide  basic  statutory 
standards  with  respect  to  camping  ac- 
tivities within  the  various  imits  of  the 
national  park  ^ystem.  It  does  not  prohibit 
camping,  overnight  occupancy,  or  the 
erection  of  temporary  structures,  but  it 
limits  them  exclusively  to  areas  regularly 
designated  foil  that  purpose. 

Presently,  there  are  no  statutory 
standards  for  the  guidance  of  the  Secre- 
tary with  reg^d  to  overnight  use  of  na- 
tional parks  and  recreation  areas.  In 
fact,  he  has  ganeral  authority  to  manage 
and  control  at  areas  of  the  system  and 
to  regulate  thfir  use  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. The  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  feel  that  this  discretion- 
ary authority  is  far  too  broad,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  his  authority  to  issue 
special  permit*  to  camp  in  areas  that  are 
otherwise  unavailable  for  that  purpose. 

Madam  Chairman,  there  are  many 
good  reasons:  why  temporary  camp- 
groimds  should  be  prohibited  except  In 
very  extraordinary  clnnmistances. 

First,  they  cjan  be  menacing  to  public 
health,  because  they  lack  the  usual  water 
and  sanitary  facilities  commonly  found 


at  all  regularly  designated  camping 
areas; 

Second,  they  place  an  undue  burden 
upon  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  providing  protection  and 
other  administrative  services  for  visitors; 

Third,  they  can  cause  Irreparable 
harm  to  the  natural  values  of  an  area  or. 
at  best,  they  can  require  costly  restora- 
tion; and 

Fourth,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
they  interfere  with  the  normal  public  use 
of  an  area  and  with  the  enjoyment  of 
that  area  by  the  public  at  large. 

In  fact,  Madam  Chairman,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  is  so  convinced  of 
the  validity  of  these  argimients  that  it 
has  denied  some  persons  and  groups  per- 
mission to  temporarily  camp  In  areas  not 
regularly  available  for  overnight  use.  On 
some  occasions,  however,  temporary 
cami>grounds  have  been  permitted  not- 
withstanding the  magnitude  of  these 
problems. 

The  members  of  the  committee  do  not 
argue  that  special,  temporary  permits 
should  be  granted  to  all  who  applied.  On 
the  contrary,  most  members  feel  that 
these  special  privileges  should  be  ex- 
tended to  no  one  or  no  group,  because 
we  feel  that  such  permits  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
national  park  program  and  contrary  to 
the  public  interest. 

House  Joint  Resolution  247,  if  enacted, 
would  assure  an  equal  opportunity  for  all 
persons  and  special  privileges  for  none 
except  in  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances detailed  in  the  resolution.  It 
would  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior from  permitting  anyone  to  be 
domiciled  overnight  in  any  area  of  any 
unit  of  the  national  park  system  which 
is  not  regularly  designated  for  that 
purpose. 

The  exceptions  to  this  general  policy 
are  carefully  limited  by  the  legislation. 
In  the  event  that  parklands  should  be 
essential  for  some  temporary  military  or 
governmental  use,  appropriate  arrange- 
ments would  have  to  be  made  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Similarly,  in 
the  event  of  some  natural  catastrophe — 
an  earthquake,  a  hurricane,  a  flood,  or 
the  like — the  Secretary  could  permit  the 
establishment  of  temporary  camp- 
grounds. Before  authorizing  the  use  of 
any  parklands  for  such  temporary  uses, 
the  Secretary  should  explore  all  reason- 
able alternatives  and  should  secure  as- 
surances that  such  uses  will  be  truly 
temporary  and  not  for  an  unduly  ex- 
tended period  of  time. 

Another  exception  to  this  general  pol- 
icy relates  to  the  back  country  camping. 
By  definition,  back  country  camping  is 
located  in  remote  areas  where  regularly 
designated  campgrounds  would  be  in- 
appropriate and  impractical.  This  legis- 
lation does  not  affect  back  country  csmip- 
Ing,  but  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  it  will 
remain  subject  to  reasonable  regulation. 

With  these  exceptions,  this  legislation, 
as  recommended  by  our  committee,  limits 
camping,  overnight  occupancy,  and  the 
erection  of  temporary  structures  to 
areas:  First,  which  are  regularly  desig- 
nated as  campgrounds;  and,  second, 
which  are  open  to  all  persons  on  the 
same  basis. 

Because  the  Congress  has  the  consti- 


tutional responsibility  to  make  all  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territoi-y 
and  property  of  the  United  States,  House 
Joint  Resolution  247  attempts  to  care- 
fully circumscribe  the  discretionary  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Since  it  restricts  his  authority,  we  can- 
not expect  his  enthusiastic  endorsement 
of  the  measTire,  but  I  hasten  to  add  that 
this  administration  has  indicated — as  did 
the  past  administration — that  it  does  not 
object  to  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Most  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
feel  that  this  legislation  represents  a 
reasonable  measure  of  control  over  the 
property  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Madam  Chairman,  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 247  is  one  measure  which  did  not 
originate  with  some  ambitious  bureau- 
crat. Its  origin  is  here  in  this  House.  It 
is  the  product  of  a  bipartisan  group  of 
Members  of  the  House  who  are  inti- 
mately familiar  with  national  park  mat- 
ters and  who  are  concerned  about  the 
future  of  these  treasured  areas.  It  was 
cosponsored  by  14  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  by  two  of  our  former  committee  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Morton  and  Mr.  White. 

To  be  sure,  we  feel  that  more  adequate 
camping  facilities  should  be  provided  in 
our  national  parks  and  recreation  areas. 
Regularly  designated  camping  areas 
should  be  suitably  located  so  as  to  assure 
the  accommodation,  health,  and  safety 
of  park  visitors  without  impairing  the 
values  for  which  the  area  was  set  aside 
as  a  part  of  the  park  system  and  with- 
out interferring  with  others  wishing  to 
use  and  enjoy  these  same  outdoor  areas. 

In  conclusion,  Madam  Chairman,  we 
feel: 

First,  that  House  Joint  Resolution  247 
is  a  reasonable  exercise  of  legislative 
control  over  the  property  of  the  United 
States; 

Second,  that  it  is  consistent  with  the 
constitutional  responsibility  Imposed  on 
the  Congress  by  article  IV,  section  3; 

Third,  that  it  is  needed  to  assure  the 
protection  of  park  values  from  unnec- 
essary, intensive  intrusions;  and 

Fourth,  that  it  is  essential  to  assure  all 
people  that  they  will  have  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  use  and  enjoy  their  national 
parklands. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  I  feel  that  this 
legislation  is  most  important.  It  protects 
the  future  of  our  parks  against  abuses.  I 
feel  that  it  merits  your  support  and  I 
recommend  its  enactment  by  the  House. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  the  purpose  of  my 
seeking  additional  information? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
handled  this  legislation. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Would  the  gentleman 
explain  how  this  legislation  relates  to 
H.R.  1035  which  the  House  passed  earlier 
this  year  which  deals  with  public  lands 
In  the  District  of  Colimibia? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  legislation  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  bill  H.R.  1035  which 
wtis  approved  by  the  House  on  Jime  11. 
Both  bills  could,  and  I  believe  should,  be 
enacted  into  law,  because  they  deal  with 
different  circumstances.  HH.  1035  abso- 
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lately  prohibits  all  camping  and  over- 
night occupancy  on  all  Government 
property  located  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— including  the  National  Capital 
Parks.  The  legislation  now  before  the 
House — House  Joint  Resolution  247 — in- 
volves all  units  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem— everywhere  in  the  country — and  it 
restricts  camping  to  those  areas  desig- 
nated for  that  purpose  except  In  specified 
circumstances.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  no 
regularly  designated  campgrounds  in  any 
of  the  national  park  areas  located  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 247  would  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
hibiting camping  and  overnight  occu- 
pancy on  these  parklands.  H  Jl.  1035  goes 
one  step  further  In  that  it  prohibits  even 
the  designation  of  regular  campgrounds 
for  overnight  use  on  any  Government 
lands  in  the  District  of  Colimibia. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  indicated 
that  back  country  camping  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  limitations  in  this  legisla- 
tion. I  notice  that  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  suggests  that  that 
terminology  is  not  stiflaciently  definite. 
Will  you  tell  us  precisely  what  is  meant 
by  the  term  back  country  camping? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  term  is  vague;  it  is  a  term  of  art 
commonly  understood  in  the  field.  It  Is 
defined  in  the  "National  Park  Service 
Glossary  of  Commonly  Used  Terms"  as 
meaning  "a  part  or  parts  of  a  park  be- 
yond the  main  developed  use  aresis  and 
generadly  not  accessible  to  vehicular 
travel.  Back  comitry  is  characteristically 
of  primitive  or  wilderness  nature,  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  and  accessible,  If 
at  all,  only  by  horse  or  foot  trails  or  in 
some  cases  by  unimproved  roads." 

I  think  that  this  pretty  clearly  des- 
ignates the  areas  which  we  call  back- 
country  areas  in  our  national  parks. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The    time   of   the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  In  reading  the  dissent- 
ing views,  I  notice  that  it  is  suggested 
that  by  requiring  designated  camping 
areas  to  be  open  to  all  persons.  House 
Joint  Resolution  247  might  be  inter- 
preted to  prevent  the  National  Park 
Service  from  designating  areas  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  groups.  Would  House 
Joint  Resolution  247  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  a  Scout  group,  for  example, 
from  using  a  campground? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Madam  Chairman,  let 
me  say  first  that  most  members  of  the 
committee  do  not  feel  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  247,  as  recommended,  in- 
terferes with  the  designation  of  group 
camping  areas,  but  the  legislation  does 
specify  two  requisites  for  campgrounds: 
First,  they  must  be  regularly  desig- 
nated by  the  National  Park  Service  as 
campgrounds;  and 

Second,  they  must  be  open  to  such  use 
by  all  persons — that  is,  by  all  persons  on 
the  same  basis. 

There  was  some  concern,  however, 
that  tills  lEuiguage  was  ambiguous  with 


respect  to  group  campgrounds  or  oamp- 
grounds  which  are  available  exclusively 
for  group  use.  Consequently,  after  the 
resolution  was  ordered  reported,  the 
committee  reconsidered  this  specific  issue 
and  authorized  a  clarifjrlng  amendment 
to  be  offered  at  the  s«>propriate  time. 

When  offered,  that  sunendment  will 
make  it  clear  that  the  Secretary  may 
designate  areas  for  group  camping  only, 
provided  that  they  are  available  to  aJl 
groups  on  the  same  basis.  The  language 
is  carefully  drafted  to  assure  that  all 
group  camping  areas  are  available  for 
the  use  of  any  and  all  groups.  This,  of 
course,  will  not — and  I  emphtiMze  this 
point — wUl  not  permit  the  Secretary 
to  designate  a  temporary  group  camp- 
groimd  in  any  unit  of  the  national  park 
system  to  exclusively  accommodate  a 
single  group.  It  will  enable  him,  or  those 
he  designates,  to  reserve  a  regularly  des- 
ignated group  camping  area  for  the  use 
of  groups  or  organizations  making  appli- 
cation in  proper  form. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  have  one  final  question. 

Throughout  your  presentation  and  in 
the  resolution  and  report,  there  are  ref- 
erences to  "regularly  designated  camp- 
grounds." For  the  purposes  of  legislative 
history,  would  you  explain  the  meaning 
of  that  phrase? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  be  happy  to  explain  the  phrase. 
When  we  refer  to  a  "regularly  designated 
campgroimd"  we  mean  an  area  in  a  unit 
of  the  national  park  system  which  is  used 
for  camping  and  overnight  occupancy, 
because  it  is  developed  with  that  use  in 
mind.  Such  an  area  would  be  equipped  to 
provide  required  sanitary  facilities, 
water,  and  the  like. 

The  National  Park  Service  publishes  a 
list  indicating  the  areas  where  campsites 
are  available — these  are  "regularly  des- 
ignated campgrounds"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  legislation.  There  are  presently 
83  units  of  the  national  park  system 
which  have  regularly  designated  camp- 
grounds, according  to  a  1969  publication 
entitled  "Camping  in  the  National  Park 
System."  Within  these  83  units,  there  are 
approximately  365  group  camps  and 
roughly  25,000  camping  spaces  for  pubUc 
use. 

Regularly  designated  campgrounds 
certainly  are  not  permanent  because  cir- 
cimistances  may  require  that  they  be 
moved  from  time  to  time  in  order  to 
preserve  the  outdoor  values  of  the  area, 
but  they  most  certainly  are  not  tempo- 
rary. So  we  must  keep  this  in  mind. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  has  consumed   13  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl) 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  KYL.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  constmae. 

Madam  Chairman,  my  friend,  who  is 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, has  done  an  excellent  job  of  ex- 
plaining what  this  bill  does.  It  will  prob- 


ably be  said  by  some  that  it  is  an  unusual 
bill,  that  it  restricts  certain  Americans  to 
do  things  which  they  might  want  to  do. 
There  may  be  even  more  serious  charges 
leveled  at  the  bill. 

I  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 247.  relating  to  the  admlnlstca- 
tion  of  the  national  park  system. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
limit  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  permit  camping,  over- 
night occupancy,  or  the  erection  of  tem- 
porary shelters  or  other  structiires 
within  the  national  park  system.  The 
legislation  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  his  administration  of 
our  national  parks  may  permit  <» wiping 
and  overnight  occupancy  only  in  those 
areas  regularly  designated  for  individual 
or  group  camping  and  in  other  specific 
instances  named  in  the  bill. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  need  for 
tills  legislation.  The  need  was  drama- 
tized by  the  "Resurrection  City"  or 
"camp-in"  which  took  place  on  the  Mall 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  last  year.  The 
subject  matter  of  this  bill  was  debated 
long  before  that  event.  Whether  or  not 
you  or  I  agree  with  the  objectives  or  pur- 
poses of  that  event  is  not  important  to 
this  legislation.  What  is  important  is 
that  it  w£is  that  event  which  clearly  dem- 
onstrated the  lack  of  basic  statutory 
standards  with  respect  to  camping  or 
overnight  occupancy  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  national  park  system.  It  was 
that  event  which  clearly  indicated  a 
threat  to  the  values  of  our  national  park£ 
system.  The  random  designation  of 
camping  areas  in  the  national  park  sys- 
tem, can  eventually  destroy  the  national 
park  system. 

The  fact  that  our  national  park  sys- 
tem can  be  destroyed  by  the  random  des- 
ignation of  camping  areas  within  the 
system  is  dramatically  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  it  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  in  excess  of  $1  mil- 
lion to  recover  from  the  issuance  of  a 
permit  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  permit  camping  on  the  Mall  for  a 
period  of  6  weeks  last  year.  We  caimot 
permit  a  similar  situation  to  occur  on 
other  lands  or  propertj'  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  values  of  our  national  paik  sys- 
tem are  national  assets  which  belong 
to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  pro- 
tect these  values  for  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 247  does  exactly  this,  it  assiu-es  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  the  val- 
ues of  our  national  park  system  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  originally  established. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  resolution,  and  I 
refer  the  Members  to  the  dissenting  views 
that  several  of  us  who  are  members  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee have  expressed  In  opposition  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  247  as  they  appear  In 
the  report. 
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In  my  vie^.  this  res^utlon  ia  unneces- 
sary  and  unwise  and,  by  infringing  upon 
fundamental  freedoms,  raises  serious 
constitutional  questions. 

It  is  perfettly  clear  that  this  resola- 
tlon  is  a  product  of  the  adverse  reaction 
by  the  Congress  to  last  year's  Resurrec- 
tion City.  Had  it  not  been  for  Resurrec- 
tion City,  this  bill  would  not  be  before 
the  House.  In  Its  efforts  to  prevent  future 
Resiirrection  Cities,  Congress  should  not 
ignore  the  oonstltutlonal  rights  of  all 
Americans,    i 

This  resohiton  Is  unnecessary.  It  has 
not  been  requested  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
last  year  in  a  letter  dated  June  15,  1968. 
commenting  upon  a  similar  resolution, 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  Warren 
Christopher,  stated,  and  I  quote: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  present  statutory 
authority  andjregulatlona  appear  to  be  ade- 
quate we  que^lon  the  need  for  adoption  of 
thla  resolution, 

^  Ttjen  this  Jrear.  this  June  11,  despite 
the  opposition  of  some  of  us,  the  House 
did  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1035,  wlilch  pro- 
hibits overnight  occupancy  or  camping 
on  property  ^wned  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment or  the  I  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment in  the  District  of  Columbia.  That 
bill  was  obviously  intended  to  prevent 
future  Resurrection  Cities,  as  this  one 
is.  The  House  has  already  acted,  and  I 
suggest  that  this  resolution  is  simply 
legislative  overkill. 

Furthermore,  let  us  look  at  the  effect 
of  this  resolution.  It  would  prevent,  for 
Instance,  grojips  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  n*om  making  application  to 
the  Departr»ent  of  the  Interior  for 
special  permission  to  camp  on  undesig- 
nated areas  of  our  national  parks. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  testi|ied  before  our  committee 
that  more  t|ian  100  such  applications 
were  made  toi  him  in  1968  alone.  One  ex- 
ample was  a  Request  from  the  Boy  Scout 
Council  to  Qamp  out  on  the  historic 
battlefield  at  Yorktown.  Why  should  the 
Congress  past  legislation  preventing  the 
Secretary  from  having  the  discretion  to 
grant  a  penttit  for  Boy  Scout  encamp- 
ments? 

The  House  ought  to  approach  the 
problem  of  regulating  the  use  of  our 
national  paoqks  without  emotion  and 
without  denying  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  texibility  that  he  needs  for 
the  efdcient  administration  of  our  na- 
tional parlLs. 

In  reality  this  resolution  is  an  after- 
the-fact  reprimand  of  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  granting  the  per- 
mit to  use  West  Potomac  Park  last  year 
to  the  the  P^or  People's  Campaign.  Its 
passage  would  imwisely  tie  the  hands  of 
all  future  Sfcretarles  of  the  Interior. 
Congress  ou^t  to  have  enough  confi- 
dence in  the  wisdom  of  the  person  who 
has  been  designated  by  the  President  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  Cabinet 
position,  to  permit  him  the  flexibility  and 
authority  to  handle  administrative  mat- 
ters which  are  properly  within  his 
province.        j 

Moreover,  as  I  pointed  out,  this  reso- 
lution is  uncuily  restrictive  of  the  free- 
doms guaranteed  by  our  Oonstitutloci. 


and  U  may  impoee  a  prtor  restraint  upon 
the  rights  gxiaranteed  In  the  BUI  of 
Rights. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petition  the  Qovemment  for  a  redress 
of  grievances. 

Restrictions  upon  camping  and  over- 
night occupancy  on  national  park  land 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  may  well  in- 
hibit the  exercise  of  the  right  to  assem- 
ble peaceably  and  to  petition  for  redress 
of  grievances. 

Publicly  owned  land  and  parks  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  should  be  available  un- 
der reasonable  regulations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  peaceable  assembly  emd  petition- 
ing the  Congress.  Those  deprived  Amer- 
icans, who  cannot  afford  the  luxuries  of 
a  Washington  hotel  or  motel  which  are 
available  to  lobbyists  for  vested  inter- 
ests, should  not  be  forced  to  forfeit  these 
rights. 

All  people,  rich  and  poor  alike,  should 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  lobby  for 
laws  which  will  meet  their  needs.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  problems  of  this  Na- 
tion can  be  solved  through  political 
channels  within  the  framework  of  our 
Government,  and  I  believe  that  to  be 
true.  But  I  also  believe  that  Congress 
should  not,  as  this  resolution  does,  block 
channels  for  peaceful  protest. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  resolutions 
which  have  been  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress in  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  some  fear  that,  if 
the  spotlight  of  another  Poor  People's 
Campaign  or  a  similar  event  is  thrown 
upon  Congress,  it  may  reveal  our  failures 
to  deal  with  the  fundamental  problems 
which  confront  our  society,  the  need  to 
enact  meaningful  legislation  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  want,  hunger,  poverty, 
and  discrimination. 

If  Congress  really  wants  to  eliminate 
future  Resurrection  Cities,  then  let  us 
eliminate  the  underlying  conditions 
which  have  brought  so  many  millions  of 
people  in  our  society  to  the  point  of  liv- 
ing In  despair  without  hope.  This  reso- 
lution should  be  defeated. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  dissenting  views  which  were  filed  by 
Congressman  Burton,  of  California. 
Congressman  Kastenmeur,  Congress- 
woman  MINK.  £uid  myself. 

Dtssenting  Views 

We  believe  that  House  Joint  Resolution  247 
Is  unnecessary,  iinwise  and  raises  grave  con- 
stitutional Issues. 

This  resolution  would  prohibit  camping, 
overnight  occupancy,  and  the  erection  of 
temporary  shelters  In  areas  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  National  Park  Service  except 
In  those  areas  which  are  regvUarly  designated 
for  such  purposes. 

Legislation  has  not  been  requested  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service.  The  Department 
of  Justice  In  a  letter  commenting  upon  a 
similar  resolution  Introduced  In  the  90th 
Congress  and  dated  July  15,  1968.  from  the 
Deputy  Att<«Tiey  General.  Warren  Chris- 
topher, to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  stated:  "In 
view  of  the  fact  that  present  statutory  au- 
thority and  regulations  appear  to  be  adequate 
we  question  the  need  for  adoption  of  this 
resolution." 

Existing  law  gives  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  general  authority  to  issue  rxilea  and 


regulations  concerning  use  and  management 
of  park  and  other  areas  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  National  Park  Service.  In  sec- 
tions 3.5  and  50.27  of  title  36  of  the  Code  or 
Federal  Regulations  camping  is  now  per- 
mitted only  in  designated  locations. 

This  resolution  would  take  away  the  flexi- 
bility needed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  administer  efficiently  the  Nation's 
parks.  A  statutory  prohibition  on  camping 
in  all  areas  not  regularly  designated  for  such 
purposes  may  handicap  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  administering  our  national 
park  system. 

First,  it  would  restrict  the  educational  and 
recreational  use  of  oxir  national  parks  by 
groups  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts.  The  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service  testified  in  1968 
that  annually  there  are  between  100  and  150 
requests  for  permission  to  camp  in  parts  of 
the  national  park  system  that  are  not  regu- 
larly designated  for  camping.  An  example 
was  a  request  from  the  Etoy  Scouts  Council 
to  camp  out  on  the  battleground  at  York- 
town.  This  resolution  would  make  such  a 
camp  out  Impossible,  for  it  would  make  it 
necessary  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
designate  the  battlegroimd  site  as  a  regular 
camping  area  and  thus  raise  the  prospect  of 
endangering  the  condition  of  the  site  as  a 
historic  landmark. 

Second,  it  would  prevent  the  use  of  non- 
designated  areas  in  an  emergency  situation 
except  an  emergency  arising  out  of  an  act 
of  Qod.  The  committee  rejected  an  amend- 
ment Incorporating  language  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  excepting 
"an  emergency  as  determined  by  the  official 
of  the  National  Park  Service  In  charge  of 
the  area  involved."  It  is  apparent  that  the 
committee  does  not  Intend  to  permit  tbe 
Secretary  to  have  any  discretion. 

Third,  by  requiring  that  designated  camp- 
ing areas  "be  open  to  such  use  by  all  per- 
sons." the  resolution  creates  a  potential  ad- 
ministrative tangle.  This  is  not  a  nondis- 
criminatory provision.  Existing  regulations 
provide  for  the  use  of  camping  sites  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis  and  only  to 
the  extent  that  tbe  applicant  can  reason- 
ably be  accommodated  In  the  particular  area. 
Thla  is  alreaay  nondiscriminatory.  By  the 
additional  language,  the  resolution  would 
prevent  the  National  Park  Service  from 
granting  special  permits  to  groups  requesting 
the  exclusive  use  of  regularly  designated 
camping  areas  for  a  certain  period.  For  in- 
stance, it  might  make  it  impossible  for  a  Boy 
Scout  troop  to  be  together  In  a  camp  site. 

This  resolution  was  originally  drafted  In 
response  to  the  poor  people's  campaign  ol 
1968  and,  according  to  Its  si>onsors,  with  the 
Intent  of  preventing  a  future  Resurrection 
City.  It  is  an  after  the  fact  reprimand  of 
the  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
granting  the  use  of  West  Potomac  Park  for 
Resurrection  City. 

We  believe  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  National  Park  Service  should  be 
commended  for  its  handling  of  the  poor  peo- 
ple's campaign.  The  use  of  West  Potomac 
Park  was.  in  fact,  a  demonstration  of  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  Congress  as  guaranteed  In 
tbe  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Constitution. 

In  a  period  of  confrontation  politics  often 
marked  by  violence,  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  administration  then  in  office  and  tbe 
leadership  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign 
that  a  confrontation  did  not  occtir. 

The  impression  has  been  created  that  this 
resolution  will  punish  demonstrators  or 
those  who  might  seize  and  occupy  portions 
of  the  national  park  system.  It  does  not.  It 
Is  directed  solely  at  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, making  him  a  law  violator  if  he  grants 
a  permit  In  an  area  other  than  one  regularly 
designated.  It  would  Impose  a  statutory  pro- 
hibition upon  an  act  which  should  be  a 
matter  within  the  administrative  authority 
of  the  Secretary. 
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It  la  with  the  pouible  encroachment  of 
fundamental  freedoms  that  this  resolution 
raises  grave  constitutional  questions.  The 
first  amendment  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  states 
that  'Congress  shaU  make  no  Uw  •  •  • 
abridging  •  •  •  the  right  of  the  pei^lo  peace- 
ably to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  redress  of  grievances." 

The  prohibitions  upon  camping,  overnight 
occupancy,  and  the  erection  of  a  temporary 
structure  may  be  in  effect  a  prior  restraint 
upon  the  exercise  of  first  amendment  rights, 
inhibiting  expression  before  the  fact.  There 
are  already  special  regulations  governing 
camping  In  the  National  Capital  parks  which 
provide  a  permit  may  be  denied  If  "the  event 
will  present  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
public  health  or  safety."  (38  CFR  50.19C) 

Why  should  not  the  public  parka  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  be  available  tinder  reason- 
able regulations  for  peaceable  assembly  and 
the  petitioning  of  Congress? 

This  resolution  would  deprive  American 
citizens  of  the  opportunity  to  vise  land  ac- 
quired and  maintained  by  public  funds  as  a 
place  of  assembly.  It  tells  the  poor,  the  de- 
prived and  the  oppressed,  who  do  not  have 
815  or  tao  per  night  for  an  air-conditioned 
Washington  hotel  or  motel,  that  they  will  be 
restricted  in  lobbying  for  laws  necessary  to 
meet  their  needs. 

During  past  summers  oxir  Nation  has  wit- 
nessed "civil  disorders"  Involving  people  for 
whom  America  has  failed  to  provide  hope  of 
sharing  her  abundance.  And  each  time,  as 
national  leaders  decried  the  violence,  they 
repeated  again  and  again  that  violence  was 
not  the  answer  to  economic  and  social  Ills — 
that  there  were  legitimate  means  of  social 
protest  in  our  democracy — that  functioning 
mechanisms  for  redress  of  grievances  exist 
within  the  framework  of  our  Government. 

House  Joint  Resolution  247  is  only  one  of 
a  series  of  resoluUons  that  have  been  Intro- 
duced in  an  attempt  to  block  a  recurrence 
of  the  poor  people's  campaign.  Perhaps  It  is 
feared  that,  if  the  poor  people's  campaign 
comes  back  to  Waahlngton,  It  might  put  the 
spotlight  back  on  the  failures  of  Congress. 

Instead  of  reacting  by  Infringement  upon 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Congress  should  at- 
tack the  underlying  conditions  of  want  and 
hunger  and  enact  meaningful  legislation  to 
eliminate  poverty. 

WnxiAM  F.  Ryan. 

Phtt.t.tp  BtJKTON. 

Patst  T.  Mink. 

ROBKBT  W.   KaBTENMXIEB. 

Mr.  KYL.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor)  . 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  suw>ort  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
247,  relating  to  the  administration  to  the 
national  park  system. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
guarantee  to  the  American  people  that 
the  values  of  our  national  park  system 
and  other  lands  over  which  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  exercise  control  will  be  pro- 
tected and  preserved  in  accordance  with 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  origi- 
nally established. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose.  House 
Joint  Resolution  247  limits  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  per- 
mit camping,  overnight  occupancy,  or  the 
erection  of  any  temporary  shelter  or 
other  structure  for  such  purpose,  to  those 
areas  of  the  national  park  system  which 
are  regularly  designated  for  such  pur- 
poses and  to  those  areas  so  designated 
which  are  open  to  use  by  all  persons  or 
all  groups. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  prevent  the 
occurrence    of     "Resurrection     Cities" 


within  the  national  parks  system  or 
areas  so  administered  by  limiting  the 
discretionary  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  issue  camping  permits 
to  areas  not  designated  or  otherwise  suit- 
able for  camping  or  temporary  occu- 
pancy. Congress  must  exercise  this  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  these  values  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  it  cost  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  excess  of  $1  million 
as  a  result  of  the  "camp-in"  on  West  Po- 
tomac Park  on  the  Mall  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  for  a  period  of  6  weeks,  just 
last  year.  Therefore,  this  limitation  on 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  necessary  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  values  of  our  national  parks 
and  areas  so  administered. 

This  legislation  is  not  an  attempt  to 
rebuke  any  individual  or  group  in  any 
way.  Nor  does  it,  in  my  opinion,  encroach 
upon  the  fundamental  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  peaceably  assemble  and  petition 
the  Government  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances. House  Joint  Resolution  247  is  re- 
sponsible and  constructive  legislation  to 
protect  the  values  and  assets  of  this  Na- 
tion which  belong  to  all  the  people.  The 
overriding  national  interest  is  what  is 
really  involved  in  this  legislation  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  its  passage. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mnnc) . 

Mrs.  MINK.  Madam  Chairmsm,  House 
Joint  Resolution  247  in  my  opinion  is  an 
unfortunate  reaction  against  the  deci- 
sion made  by  the  past  admirUstration 
to  authorize  use  of  certain  lands  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  the  purpose  of 
housing  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  last 
year. 

I  believe  it  is  an  overreactlon  prompted 
by  a  disagrewnent  with  the  judgment  of 
the  previous  administration  on  this 
matter. 

The  issue  before  this  Congress  is  not 
whether  the  White  House  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  were  correct  in  the 
exercise  of  their  discretion  or  whether 
they  were  incorrect.  The  issue  before  the 
House  in  House  Joint  Resolution  247  is 
whether,  because  some  disagree  with  the 
past  judgment  of  the  previous  adminis- 
tration, the  discretion  to  exercise  that 
judgment  ought  to  be  i«moved  to  avoid 
for  all  future  time  all  such  uses  because 
some  may  again  be  criticized. 

This  bill  not  only  prohibits  all  over- 
night uses  of  all  public  lands  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  national  parks  ad- 
ministration in  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  have  not  previously  been  desig- 
nated as  campsites,  but  it  also  extends 
this  prohibition  throughout  the  coimtry 
and  affects  uses  of  all  national  parks 
lands. 

It  is  my  view  that  not  only  Is  House 
Joint  Resolution  247  unnecessary  to  the 
efficient  administration  of  our  national 
parks,  but  also  it  could  actually  lessen 
this  efficiency.  Existing  legislation  gives 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  authority  to 
issue  rules  and  regulations,  and  existing 
regulations  now  permit  camping  only  in 
designated  locations  except  under  the 
conditions  of  Issuance  of  special  permits. 
Flexibility  in  administration  permits  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  issue  spe- 
cial permits  for  camping  in  areas  not  reg- 
ularly designated. 


For  example.  Boy  Scout  troops  fre- 
quently request  permission  to  establish 
encampments  in  park  areas  with  special 
significance  for  them,  because  of  a  cur- 
rent project,  but  which  would  not  be 
suitable  for  designation  as  a  permanent 
campsite.  House  Joint  Resolution  247 
would  force  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
either  to  refuse  permission  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  or  other  orgsmizations  making 
similar  requests,  or  to  designate  the  area 
under  consideration  as  a  regular  camp- 
site, 

I  believe  this  resolution  is  intended  as 
a  reprimand  to  the  former  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  granting  the  use  of  West 
Potomac  Park  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  a 
campsite  for  citizens  participating  in  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  of  1968.  This 
House  Joint  Resolution  247  does  not  pim- 
ish  demonstrators  or  those  who  might  il- 
legally seize  and  occupy  portions  of  the 
national  park  system.  Instead,  it  is 
aimed  solely  and  directly  at  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  would 
make  him  guilty  of  violating  the  law  if 
he  grants  a  permit  for  camping  within  an 
undesignated  area.  His  judgment  is  no 
longer  trusted.  I  believe  this  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  is  unjustified,  and  I  am  opposed 
to  the  present  resolution. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  first  amend- 
ment of  the  Bill  of  Rights  states: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  . . . 
the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petition  the  government  foe  a  redress 
of   grievances. 

There  are  alreadj-  special  regulations 
governing  camping  in  the  National  Capi- 
tal parks  which  provide  a  permit  may 
be  denied  if  "the  event  will  present  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  the  public 
health  or  safety." 

Why  should  not  the  public  parks  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  throughout  this 
coimtry  be  available  under  reasonable 
regulations  for  peaceable  assembly  and 
the  petitioning  of  Congress  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  so  finds? 

Why  should  not  the  President  of  the 
United  States  together  with  his  Cabinet 
officer,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be 
charged  with  the  determination  of  this 
reasonableness?  I  believe  they  should  re- 
tain this  discretion  and,  therefore,  I  op- 
pose this  resolution. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor),  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  the  gentie- 
man  handling  this  legislation. 

Madam  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Madam  Chairman,  a 
statement  was  made  by  the  previous 
speaker  as  to  the  reason  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  legislation. 

I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  I 
was  one  of  the  main  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  and  one  of  those  who  sought 
that  it  be  drafted,  and  I  asked  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  its  sponsorship  with 
me.  It  was  not  intended  to  reprimand 
anyone  whatsoever.  The  fact  is  the  leg- 
islation was  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  the  furtherance  of  his  administrative 
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obligations,  aind  not  to  hurt  him  nor  to 
handicap  hinj  nor  to  reprimand  hlra,  but 
to  aid  him,  SD  his  final  authority  would 
be  well  deslgtiated. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Madam  (^lairman,  this  legislation 
was  cosponsc^ed  by  16  Members  of  this 
House — Memt)ers  representing  districts 
from  all  part*  of  the  Nation  and  people 
with  different  political  beliefs  and  dif- 
ferent backgrpiinds.  No  one  believes  more 
than  we  do  In  the  Bill  of  Rights.  We 
do  not  feel  tttat  this  legislation  impairs, 
in  any  way,  ihe  right  of  free  speech,  or 
the  right  of  people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
or  the  right  4o  petition  the  Government 
for  the  redjess  of  grievances.  Those 
rights  are  basic  to  our  system  of  govern- 
ment and  should  never  be  unjustly 
denied.  Hous«  Joint  nesolutlon  247  does 
not  restrict  those  rights;  It  does  not  in- 
volve those  rights;  it  merely  involves 
parldands  and  how  they  should  be  used 
with  respect  to  overnight  use.  It  operates 
Just  like  otheif  regulations  affecting  park- 
"Itmdrin  thati  it  has  as  its  objective  pro- 
tectinST  thosel  areas  for  the  public,  for 
their  use  andlenjosrment.  for  all  time. 

This  legislation,  like  a  comparable 
measure  introduced  during  the  90th 
Congress,  wa4  thoroughly  considered  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Recreation. 

House  Joiflt  Resolution  247  seeks  to 
exercise  a  reiisonable  measure  of  legis- 
lative control  over  the  use  of  our  national 
parklands.  In  essence,  this  measure  pro- 
vides basic  statutory  standards  with  re- 
spect to  camping,  overnight  occupancy, 
and  the  erection  of  temporary  shelters 
in  units  of  thle  national  park  system. 

In  establi-shing  these  standards.  House 
Joint  Resolution  247  says  to  all  people: 

First,  that  camping  and  overnight  oc- 
cupancy will  continue  to  be  permissable 
in  regulariy  designated  campgroimds 
open  to  all  on  the  same  terms: 

Second,  thkt  camping  may  be  per- 
mitted in  tl^e  isolated  back  country, 
where  few  pepple  trod,  because  the  reg- 
ular designation  of  campgrounds  would 
be  impracticable;  and 

Third,  thati  camping,  overnight  occu- 
pancy, and  the  construction  of  temporary 
shelters  may  be  permitted  when  such  use 
is  essential  fo^  governmental  or  military 
purposes  or  when  emergencies  arising 
from  a  natural  disaster  require  the  tem- 
porary accommodation  of  dislocated 
people. 

Fourth,  an  amendment  was  approved 
by  the  Interior  Committee  after  the  bill 
had  been  renorted  out  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  amendment  would  be 
presented  as  i  committee  amendment  on 
the  House  floor.  This  amendment  would 
deal  only  with  designated  group  camping 
areas.  It  mak^  certain  that  group  camp- 
ing areas  will  be  continued  and  that  all 
groups  will  be  treated  alike  on  a  first 
come,  first  se^re  basis,  just  as  will  Indi- 
viduals. Thirty-three  parks  in  our  Nation 
now  have  giloup  camping  areas  which 
are  used  by  Boy  Scout  groups  and  other 
groups.  These  areas  are  usujdly  operated 
in  connectioD  with  a  regular  camping 
area  and  are  equipped  for  the  parking  of 
a  bus  and  the  serving  of  a  group  of 
campers.        1 

In  operation,  House  Joint  Resolution 
247  will  not  handicap  the  administration 


of  our  national  park  lands.  It  will  provide 
him  with  the  necessary  mechsmism  to 
deny  requests  for  special  permits  for  ex- 
traordinary privileges  to  camp  in  areas 
unsuitable  for  overnight  occupancy  or 
temporary  residential  use. 

Elxperience  has  shown  us  that  the 
broad  general  authority  granted  to  the 
Secretary  by  existing  law  can  result  in 
significant  damage  to  the  values  in  park 
areas  and  can  disrupt  other  public  uses 
of  such  areas.  We  will  not  soon  forget  the 
costly  restoration  caused  by  the  special 
use  permit  Issued  for  the  so-called  Resur- 
rection City  nor  will  the  public  tolerate 
the  administration  of  the  park  lands  in 
such  a  way  as  to  provide  special  privileges 
for  the  few  to  the  detriment  of  all  others. 
House  Joint  Resolution  247  cannot  undo 
the  physical  damage  to  the  Mall  nor  the 
psychological  and  political  damage  to  the 
cause  of  conservation  that  resulted  from 
this  imprudent  administrative  action,  but 
it  will  preclude  the  Secretary  from  issuing 
permits  in  the  future  for  camping,  over- 
night occupancy,  or  for  the  erection  of 
temporary  shelters  except  in  certain 
specified  instances. 

As  one  Member  of  the  House  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Recreation.  I  recom- 
mend the  enactment  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  247,  as  amended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  has  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  collected  from 
the  leaders  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  for  the  misuse  of 
that  land  down  along  the  Potomac  River 
and  in  the  Mall  area? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  may  have  that  information. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Madam  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  will 
yield  to  me,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
collect  anything.  There  is  a  forfeited 
bond  in  the  amount  of  $5,000,  which  was 
credited  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
the  bond  was  forfeited  in  this  case? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  would  be  expected 
it  would  be  forfeited. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  it  had  been  effected,  it 
would  be  forfeited? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  was  my  understanding 
that  it  cost  some  $80,000  just  to  resod 
the  area  used  by  the  so-called  Resurrec- 
tion City. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Madam  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  might  be  able  to  shed 
some  light  on  the  question  propoimded 
by  my  friend  from  Iowa. 

A  $5,000  bond  wsis  forfeited,  and  the 
Government  recouped  a  little  over  $20,000 
on  the  sale  of  used  liunber. 

Out  of  a  half  million  to  a  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  damage,  the  taxpayers  have 
recouped  approximately  $25,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  resolution  is  In- 
tended to  put  a  stop  to  the  outrage  of  the 
taxpayers  being  left  holding  the  bag  with 
only  $25,000  as  against  the  damage  of 
up  to  $1  million. 

That  Is  what  this  resolution  is   all 


about;  is  it  not — to  put  a  stop  to  this 
kind  of  business? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  The  gentleman  Is  exact- 
ly correct.  I  agree  with  his  interpretation 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  this  was  probably  covered  while  I 
was  out  of  the  Chamber  by  the  chalrmaui, 
but  I  am  a  fellow  who  likes  to  go  camp- 
ing once  in  a  while  In  the  back  country, 
as  they  say.  As  I  understand  it,  right 
now  I  could  have  a  campsite  permit  in 
the  national  parks  and  let  them  know 
where  I  am  going  in  general,  but  I  would 
not  camp  in  the  places  marked  as  camp- 
grounds necessarily  but  would  ctimp 
when  I  got  tired.  As  I  understand  it,  un- 
der section  2  of  this  act  my  privilege  in 
that  regard,  as  it  now  exists,  is  in  no  wise 
circumscribed  or  changed.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. This  legislation  does  not  in  any  way 
restrict  the  present  use  concerning  camp- 
ing in  the  back  country. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  the  admin- 
istration or  the  portion*  ol  the  national  park 
system  and  miscellaneous  area,  as  defined  In 
section  1  (c) ,  title  16.  United  States  Code,  that 
are  open  to  the  general  public,  the  Secretary 
or  the  Interior  shall  not  permit  camping  or 
overnight  occupancy  or  the  erection  of  any 
temporary  shelter  or  other  structure  In  con- 
nection therewith  by  any  person  or  group  of 
persons  except: 

(a)  In  areas  that  are  regiUarly  designated 
for  such  purposes  and  that  are  open  to 
such  use  by  all  persons,  or 

(b)  by  military  personnel  when  necessary 
for  national  security  purposes  In  accordance 
with  arrangements  made  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  or 

(c)  by  employees  or  officials  of  the  United 
States  or  other  public  agency  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  official  duties  In  accordance 
with  arrangements  made  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

COMMTrrEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 1. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  On  page  2,  line 
9,  change  the  period  to  a  comma  and  add  the 
word  "or" 

On  page  2,  following  line  9,  add  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows : 

"(d)  In  case  of  an  emergency  arising  out  of 
an  act  of  Ood." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEKED  BT  MR.  ASPINAU. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall:  On 
page  2,  Une  2,  after  "or",  insert  ",  in  the  case 
of  areas  designated  for  group  campmg  only. 
are  open  to  such  use  by  all  groups,  or". 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  was  explained 
earlier.  Madam  Chairman,  subsequent  to 
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the  completion  of  its  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  247,  some  con- 
cern was  expressed  with  respect  to  group 
campgrounds  and  the  effect  that  this 
legislation  might  have  on  them.  As  the 
Members  will  recall,  there  are  two  re- 
quirements which  must  be  met  before 
overnight  use  can  be  permitted  under  the 
terms  of  this  legislation: 

First,  they  must  be  regularly  desig- 
nated campgrounds;  and 

Second,  they  must  be  open  to  such 
use  by  all  persons. 

While  it  was  generally  felt  that  this 
did  not  interfere  with  the  regular  desig- 
nation of  campgrounds  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  groups,  most  Members  agreed  that 
any  possible  ambiguity  should  be  re- 
moved. For  this  reason  the  committee 
considered  the  proposed  amendment  and 
authorized  it  to  be  offered  as  a  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  thrust  of  the  amendment  is  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  continue  to 
designate  campgrounds  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  groups  so  long  as : 

First,  they  are  regularly  designated 
group  campgrounds;  and 

Second,  they  are  open  to  all  groups  on 
the  same  basis. 

This  amendment  would  not  permit  the 
temporary  designation  of  a  camping 
area  for  the  exclusive  use  of  any  group, 
but  it  does  recognize  the  fact  that  there 
are  presently  some  365  regularly  desig- 
nated group  campgrounds  in  various 
units  of  the  national  park  system  which 
are  reserved  from  time  to  time  for  group 
use  exclusively.  The  members  of  the 
committee  feel  that  it  is  appropriate  to 
permit  such  areas  to  be  exclusively  used 
for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  by  groups 
making  application  for  their  use  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  approval  of  this 
amendment  by  the  House  will  assure  ad- 
equate authority  for  that  purpose. 

With  that  explanation.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  support 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ssc.  2.  The  provisions  of  section  1  shall 
not  apply  to  camping  or  overnight  occupancy 
Inddent&l  to  back  country  use  of  any  portion 
of  the  national  park  system  and  miscella- 
neous areas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  247) 
relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
national  park  system,  she  reported  the 
joint  resolution  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 


Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  334,  nays  55,  not  voting  41, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  164] 
YEAS— 334 


Abbitt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  lU. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Atmunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
AsplnaU 
Baring 
Barrett 
BeaU,Md. 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
BolUng 
Bow 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brtnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Broyhin,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Bvirton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 


Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Coughlln 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Darnel,  Va. 
Daniels,  UJ. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
FasceU 
Pelghan 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Prey 

Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Oallflanakts 
Oallagher 
Oarmatz 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Good  ling 
Gray 
Green,  Oreg. 


Grlflln 

Orlfflths 

Gross 

a rover 

Gude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsba 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hecbler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
HuU 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Teno. 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Uoyd 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lukens 
McClory 
McCloekey 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 


McBwen 

McFall 

McKneally 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
MatUlard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Melcher 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
MlnUh 
MlnshaU 
Mlze 
Mlzell 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Moeher 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Naicher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 

ONeal,  Oa. 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Felly 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pike 


Adams 

Bingham 

Brademas 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Celler 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Cohelan 

Corman 

Culver 

Dellenback 

Edwards,  Oallf . 

Ellberg 

Parbsteln 

Fish 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Praser 


Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pudnskl 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld,  m. 

Relfel 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

RoblBon 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Oolo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

FlooLey,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

8t  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scbwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

NAYS— 55 

Prledel 

Green.  Pa 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Helstoskl 

Howard 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 

Leggett 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

Meeds 

Mikva 

Mink 

Moorhead 

Mom 

Nedzl 

Obey 


Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

StilUvan 

Symmgton 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vender  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watklna 

Watson 

WatU 

Welcker 

Wh  alley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wlggms 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yatron 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


CHara 

O'NelU,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

PodeU 

Rees 

Beld,  NY. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Stokes 

Thompeon.  N.J. 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Tates 


NOT  VOnNG — 41 


Asbbrook 

Ayres 

Blanton 

Cabell 

CahUl 

Collins 

Conyers 

Daddarlo 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

Dlggs 

Dwyer 

Esch 

Fallon 


Frellnghuysen 

Glalmo 

Gubeer 

Hungate 

Klrwan 

Landrum 

Lipscomb 

MacOregor 

Mesklll 

MUler,  Cailf . 

Nix 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Powell 


So  the  joint  resolution 
The  Clerk  annoimced 


Pur  cell 

ReuBS 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roudebush 

Shrlver 

Bikes 

Smith.  Iowa 

Talcott 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Young 

was  passed, 
the  following 


pairs: 
Mr.    Rooney    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 

Cahlll. 
Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Asbbrook. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Upscomb. 
Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  Charlee  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Qubser. 
Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 
Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Nix. 
Mr.  PaUon  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 
Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 
Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Dawson. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  TalcotC 
Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  OoUlns. 
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Mr.  Young  Ttnth  Mr.  MacOregor. 

Mr.  Tl«man,  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Tunney'  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Hung»t4  with  Mr.  Each. 

Mr.  Blaziton  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

ISi.  Pepper  ♦Ith  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Tesgue  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Landnun. 

Messrs.  CELXiEH  and  FRTKDEL 
changed  thei|"  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  resxiltof  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  HOLD  Df  TRUST  CERTAIN  LANDS 
FOR  THa  PUEBLO  DE  TAOS  IN- 
DIANS H*  NEW   MEXICO 

Mr.  ASPINaLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  ojf  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  thej  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  ibili  (H.R.  471)  to  amend 
section  4  of  ihe  act  of  May  31,  1933  (48 
Stat.  108).    ^ 

"  TlW'SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
'motiOR"  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 

The  motloti  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THX   CpMMITTrK    OF   THI    WHOLE 

AccordinglJ?  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Conimittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State!  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  I  the  bill  HH..  471.  with  Mrs. 
Green  of  Ortgon  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unaninious  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentlen^an  from  Colorsido  (Mr. 
Aspm.^LLi  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  tha  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania <Mr.  ^AYLOR)  wUl  be  recognized 
for  30  minutt 

The  Chairl  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall). 

Mr.  ASPHfALL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  |l3  minutes. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  is  substantially 
the  same  bii  that  was  passed  by  the 
House  in  June  1968.  It  was  debated  under 
a  1-hour  rul*,  and  had  bipartisan  sup- 
port. There  was  no  opposition  to  the  bill 
at  that  timeJThe  bill  died  in  the  other 
body,  with  the  expiration  of  the  90th 
Congress.  Conditions  have  not  changed, 
and  the  Corrinittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  I  recommends  that  the  bill 
be  passed  agaiin  by  the  91st  Congress. 

The  purpo^  of  the  bUl  is  to  return  to 
the  Taos  Indttans  in  New  Mexico  a  tnost 
title  to  48,001)  acres  of  land  that  were 
taken  from  them  in  1906  by  mistake.  The 
land  was  taken,  without  compensation,  by 
an  Executive  order  that  included  it  in  the 
national  forest  system.  It  was  mistakenly 
thought  at  that  time  to  be  pubhc  domain, 
but  in  fact  phe  land  belonged  to  the 
Indians. 

In  1965  th«  Taos  Indians  recovered  a 
judgment  in  ^he  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion for  the  yalue  of  these  48,000  acres, 
plus  an  additional  82.000  acres,  making  a 
total  of  130. obo  acres.  The  value  of  the 
land  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

The  48,000  acres  covered  by  the  bill  are 
particularly  tmoortant  to  the  Indians, 
and  they  want  these  48,000  acres  to  be  re- 
turned to  them  rather  than  be  paid  for 
their  value,  i:  the  land  is  returned,  the 


Judgment  which  the  United  States  must 
pay  will  be  reduced  accordingly. 

The  importance  of  the  land  to  the  In- 
diajis  is  not  questioned.  It  is  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  their  culture  and 
their  religion.  In  spite  of  the  errone- 
ous taking  in  1906,  the  Indians  have 
never  ceased  using  the  land.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  reasons  for  including  the  land 
in  the  national  forest  was  to  protect  the 
Indians  from  intrusion  by  the  white  man. 
Moreover,  In  1933  Congress  recognized 
the  Indians'  need  for  the  land  and  pro- 
vided for  the  issuance  to  the  Indians  for 
a  special-use  permit  for  a  large  part  of 
the  area. 

The  Taos  Indians  have  lived  in  their 
present  pueblo  since  the  year  1400.  They 
are  a  sedentary  people,  and  have  con- 
tinimlly  used  and  occupied  a  well-defined 
area  surrounding  the  pueblo  for  farming, 
grazing,  hunting,  gathering,  and  other 
purposes.  Because  of  the  7,000-foot  ele- 
vation and  a  100-day  growing  season, 
the  Indians  have  relied  less  on  farming 
than  on  hunting  and  gathering.  They  are 
a  conservative  people  and  are  resistant 
to  change.  They  value  their  Indian  cul- 
ture, their  Indian  religion,  and  their 
traditional  way  of  life.  They  insist  on 
preserving  them. 

When  the  Spaniards  came  to  this  con- 
tinent in  the  16th  century,  they  en- 
croached on  some  of  the  lowlands  of  the 
Taos  Indians  along  the  Rio  Grande,  but 
the  Spaniards  left  the  Taos  Indians  rela- 
tively undisturbed  in  their  aboriginal  use 
and  occupancy  area.  When  the  United 
States  acquired  sovereignty  over  New 
Mexico  by  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  on  February  2,  1848,  the  Taos 
Indians  were  the  owners  of  all  of  the 
lands  which  they  then  used  and  occupied 
exclusively. 

In  1906  the  United  States  took  130,000 
acres  of  the  Taos  Indians  lands  for  In- 
clusion in  the  Carson  National  Forest. 
The  taking  was  by  Executive  order  of  the 
President.  The  Indians  were  not  con- 
sulted, they  were  not  paid,  and  they  did 
not  agree  to  the  taking.  These  130,000 
acres  include  48,000  acres  in  the  Blue 
Lake  area  which  are  most  important  to 
the  Indians,  particularly  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  relgion.  It  is  these  48,000 
acres  which  the  Indians  want  back. 

The  Indians  have  been  persistent  and 
unrelenting  in  their  efforts  to  recover 
their  land.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
national  forest,  the  Indians  were  given 
exclusive  use  of  the  Blue  Lake  area  when 
the  Forest  Service  set  it  aside  for  grazing 
by  the  Indians.  The  Indians  were  dis- 
satisfied with  this  arrangement,  and  in 
1912,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pro- 
posed to  include  the  area  in  an  Executive 
order  reservation  for  the  Indians.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  objected, 
pointing  out  that  the  Indians  already 
had  exclusive  use  of  the  area. 

Under  a  1924  statute,  a  Pueblo  Lands 
Board  was  established  to  confirm  the 
titles  of  non-Indians  to  certain  lands, 
which  are  not  involved  here,  which  had 
been  occupied  in  good  faith  by  non-In- 
dians. The  Pueblo  Lands  Board  extin- 
guished the  Indian  title  to  land  appraised 
at  $458,520,  but  awarded  the  Indian  only 
$76,128.  The  Indians  offered  to  waive 
payment  of  $297,000  on  the  understand- 
ing that  they  would  be  given  title  to  the 


Blue  Lake  area,  which  they  so  greatly  de- 
sired. A  bill  providing  for  the  issuance  of 
a  patent  to  the  Indians  was  introduced  in 
the  72d  Congress,  but  did  not  pass. 

The  Indians  then  sought  from  the 
Forest  Service  a  cooperative  agreement 
giving  them  exclusive  use  of  the  area.  An 
agreement  was  signed  in  1927,  but  it  did 
not  give  exclusive  use. 

The  Indians  were  not  satisfied,  and  in 
1928  the  matter  came  before  Congress. 
The  Forest  Service  opposed  a  grant  of 
title  to  the  Indians  but  recognized  the 
special  interest  of  the  Indians  in  the  Blue 
Lake  area.  The  acting  chief  forester 
pointed  out  that  the  Indians  have  a  pe- 
culiar interest,  and,  to  some  degree, 
equity  in  the  area. 

In  1932  another  bill  was  introduced  in 
Congress  to  patent  the  lands  to  the 
Pueblo,  but  it  also  was  opposed  by  the 
Forest  Service.  This  time  there  was  a 
compromise  and  the  act  of  May  31,  1933, 
was  enacted.  It  provided  for  issuance  to 
the  Indians  of  a  50-year  special-use  per- 
mit. The  special-use  permit  was  intended 
to  safeguard'the  interests  of  the  Indians 
by  giving  them  the  right  to  occupy  and 
use  the  land  and  resources  for  their  per- 
sonal use  and  benefit.  The  Indians 
thought  their  use  rights  would  be  exclu- 
sive, but  the  Forest  Service  thought 
differently. 

Although  this  act  was  approved  in 
1933,  a  special-use  permit  was  not  is- 
sued untU  1940  because  of  continuing 
controversy  between  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Indians  over  its  terms,  psrt:cii- 
larly  the  desire  of  the  Indians  for  exclu- 
sive use.  The  Indians  have  never  been 
satisfied  with  the  permit,  and  friction 
between  them  and  the  Forest  Service  has 
continued. 

The  controversy  centers  around  the 
need  of  the  Indians  to  have  exclusive  use 
of  the  area  in  order  to  protect  their 
Indian  culture  and  religion.  Their  reli- 
gion is  based  on  nature,  is  secret,  and 
demands  complete  privacy.  For  that  rea- 
son the  Indians  have  insisted  that  the 
Forest  Service  issue  no  permit  to  enter 
the  area  imless  the  permit  is  counter- 
signed by  the  Pueblo  chief.  The  Forest 
Service  objected  and  until  recently  in- 
sisted on  permitting  recreational  use  of 
the  area  by  the  public.  It  is  this  recrea- 
tional use  of  the  area  by  the  public  that 
threatens  the  interest  of  the  Indians. 

Bills  with  respect  to  this  area  were 
introduced  in  1955,  1957,  1959,  1965,  and 
1967. 

The  land  can  be  returned  to  the  In- 
dians without  impairing  any  Federal 
program.  It  will  continue  to  be  managed 
for  conservation  purposes,  but  adminis- 
tration will  be  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Instead  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. The  watershed  will  be  fully  pro- 
tected. The  land  will  be  maintained  In  its 
natural  condition  and  administered  in  a 
manner  that  is  consistent  with  the  wil- 
derness which  it  adjoins.  Transfer  of  the 
48.060  acres  will  not  affect  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  national  forest,  which 
contains  1.5  million  acres. 

No  water  rights  will  be  affected  by  the 
bill. 

Only  seven  grazing  permits  are  in  ef- 
fect and  they  are  protected  by  the  bill. 

The  recreational  use  of  the  area  is 
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minimal  and  would  continue  to  be  mini- 
mal even  if  this  bill  were  not  passed. 

Timber  harvesting  is  not  permitted  or 
contemplated. 

The  last  administration  strongly  sup- 
ported the  bill  and  the  present  adminis- 
tration strongly  supports  it.  In  spite  of 
this  strong  administration  support,  the 
Forest  Service  has  continued  to  oppose 
the  bill.  I  believe  their  objections  can  be 
easily  answered. 

Their  first  argument  In  opposition  is 
that  the  needs  of  the  Indians  can  be  met 
by  a  special-use  permit,  and  that  a  trans- 
fer of  title  to  the  land  is  not  necessary. 
This  argument  is  based  on  a  false  prem- 
ise. The  Indian  needs  cannot  be  met  by 
a  special-use  permit.  We  have  had  more 
than  60  years  of  strife  and  conflict  be- 
tween the  Forest  Service  and  the  Indians, 
and  the  conflict  will  continue  unless  the 
land  is  restored  to  the  Indians. 

This  argument  works  better  in  reverse. 
The  resources  of  the  land  can  be  ade- 
fiuately  conserved  and  protected  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  if  the  lands  are 
returned  to  the  Indians,  and  no  Federal 
or  public  program  will  be  impaired.  So 
why  not  let  the  Indians  have  back  the 
land  which  they  once  owned  and  have 
continued  to  use?  Who  will  be  hurt?  No 
one. 

Another  argument  is  that  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  may  set  an  undesirable 
precedent  and  cause  other  Indian  tribes 
to  seek  a  return  of  land  rather  than  the 
payment  of  money  in  settlement  of  their 
claims.  There  are  several  answers  to  this 
argument.  Fiist,  after  carefiU  search  we 
have  found  no  other  case  like  the  Taos 
case.  It  is  unique.  The  land  involved  is 
essential  to  Indian  culture  and  religion; 
the  Indians  are  actually  using  the  land; 
and  the  special  need  of  the  Indians  has 
been  recognized  by  the  Government 
throughout  the  past  63  years.  Although 
the  Forest  Service  says  that  it  believes 
other  tribes  might  make  similar  de- 
mands, it  cites  no  facts  to  support  its  be- 
lief. 

A  second  answer  is  that  the  committee 
report  expressly  states  that  the  commit- 
tee will  not  regard  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  as  a  precedent.  As  a  general  proposi- 
tion, the  established  policy  of  compen- 
sating Indian  tribes  with  money  rather 
than  land  is  sound. 

A  third  answer  is  that  this  particular 
land  can  be  returned  to  the  Indians 
without  prejudicing  in  any  way  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  national  forest  sys- 
tem, and  without  altering  in  any  way  the 
conservation  of  the  physical  resource.  Is 
the  Forest  Service  willing  to  admit  that 
other  forest  areas  can  be  similarly  han- 
dled without  damage  to  the  national  for- 
est system? 

Another  objection  raised  by  the  Forest 
Service  is  that  subsection  4(c),  which 
permits  the  Taos  Pueblo  to  purchase  a 
relinquishment  of  outstanding  grazing 
permits,  would  be  a  recognition  that 
grazing  permittees  have  vested  rights 
that  can  be  bought  and  sold.  This  objec- 
tion was  met  by  a  committee  amendment 
stating  that  the  purchase  of  a  relinquish- 
ment of  a  grazing  permit  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  recognition  of  any  property 
right  of  the  permittee  in  the  land  or  its 
resources.  Moreover,  the  committee  re- 


port expressly  states  that  existing  law 
recognizes  no  real  property  interest  in  a 
grazing  permittee,  and  reafOrms  this  ex- 
isting law. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  this  pro- 
vision will  have  no  relevance  to  the  ques- 
tion of  grazing  fee  levels,  which  are  now 
being  studied  by  the  administration.  As 
an  economic  fact,  the  value  of  a  grazing 
pcmnit  Is  reflected  In  the  sale  price  of 
base  ranch  property  when  a  ranch  is 
sold.  This  is  undiluted.  As  a  legal  fact, 
it  Is  equally  clear  that  a  permittee  has  no 
real  property  interest,  and  that  a  permit 
can  be  canceled  without  compensation. 
Section  4(C)  is  consistent  both  with  the 
economic  facts  and  with  the  legal  facts. 
Let  me  repeat:  the  purchase  of  a  relin- 
quishment of  a  grazing  permit  by  the 
Taoe  Indians  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  the  grazing  fee  charged.  In 
fact,  after  tJtie  purchase  the  Indians  will 
pay  no  grazing  fee  at  all  because  the  land 
will  be  theirs. 

The  issue  before  us  is  simple:  Do  the 
Indians  or  the  Forest  Service  have  the 
greater  need  for  this  land?  The  Indian 
needs  have  not  been  met  adequately  by 
the  special-use  permit  from  the  Forest 
Service.  We  have  had  60  years  of  con- 
flict and  of  dissatisfaction.  The  Forest 
Service  has  identified  no  Federal  need 
that  would  be  prejudiced  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  Government  and  the  public  interest, 
the  conservation  values  of  the  area  can 
be  fully  protected  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  Indian  ownership,  and 
the  bill  requires  such  protection  to  bfe 
maintained.  The  Forest  Service  may,  in 
fact,  continue  to  provide  conservation 
services  in  the  form  of  disease.  Insect, 
and  fire  control. 

Simple  justice  requires  that  the  In- 
dians be  given  title  to  the  land  when 
their  need  is  great,  when  no  public  pur- 
pose other  than  conservation  of  the  re- 
sources is  involved,  and  when  the  re- 
source can  be  protected  and  conserved  as 
effectively  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior as  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriciilture. 

I  urge  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Let  me  make  this  statement:  To  some 
people  the  amount  of  48,000  acres  of  land 
seems  to  be  a  tremendous  amount  of  land 
for  religious  purposes.  But  remember 
that  we  are  talking  here  about  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  culture  than  most  of  us 
recognize,  the  trees,  the  rivulets,  the 
plants,  and  even  the  rock  formations 
hold  religious  inspiration  to  the  people  of 
this  particular  tribe.  They  have  used  the 
area  for  almost  600  years.  They  lost  It 
simply  in  the  overenthusiasm  of  the 
creation  of  the  national  forests.  They 
lost  it  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  find  out  their  real 
title.  It  would  appear  to  anyone  who 
understands  Indians  and  imderstands 
their  willingness  to  meet  the  eqiiitles  in- 
volved, to  take  the  land  in  the  place  of 
the  cash  award  that  was  given  to  them 
by  the  judlcisd  procedures,  it  seems  to  us 
that  their  position  is  justifiable  and  more 
than  equitable. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  chair- 


man for  yielding.  I  think  he  has  made  a 
splendid  and  comprehensive  argument 
for  the  bill.  To  me  the  most  moving  paxt 
of  his  argiiment  were  the  closing  sen- 
tences of  his  remarks,  because  in  them 
he  has  recognised  the  basic  argument 
that  is  present  for  this  bill  and  Is  difficult 
to  convey.  He  has  put  it  in  very  fine 
words  indeed. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  makes  it  very,  very  clear  that  the 
right  of  this  Indian  tribe  to  exclusive  use 
and  possession  of  this  property  has  been 
recognized  successively  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain,  by  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  and  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  treaty,  very  specifically 
and  clearly. 

Now  we  have  a  court  decision  reem- 
phasizing  and  restating  that  right  and 
title  in  tJie  Indians.  It  seems  to  me  we 
do  nothing  but  honor  our  own  treaty 
commitments  and  equity  and  justice 
when  we  enact  this  bill.  I  hope  it  will  be 
enacted  overwhelmingly  in  this  body. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  471,  a  bill  which 
conveys  approximately  48,000  acres  of  the 
Carson  National  Forest,  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  in  trust  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  of  New 
Mexico. 

I  oppose  this  legislation  with  full 
knowledge  that  I  supported  similar  leg- 
islation in  the  90th  Congress.  However, 
after  a  careful  reappraisal  of  the  merits 
of  this  legislation,  I  must  oppose  ite  pas- 
sage and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
its  adoption. 

H.R.  471,  if  enacted,  will  without  ques- 
tion establish  some  undesirable  prece- 
dents in  settling  Indian  claims.  The  bill 
also  raises  the  issue  of  double  compen- 
sation to  these  Indians,  and  in  my  opin- 
ion, raises  serious  questions  as  to  the 
soundness  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion interlocutorj-  order  which  provides 
the  basis  of  this  legislation. 

Since  1880  when  Congress  allowed  the 
first  Indian  claim  for  compensation,  there 
has  followed  a  multitude  of  Indian 
claims.  On  August  13,  1946,  Congress  es- 
tablished the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
with  a  mandate  to  settle  all  j  ast  and  equi- 
table Indian  tribal  claims  against  the 
United  States.  Five  years  after  the  filing 
deadline,  some  370  claims  representing 
approximately  350,000  Indians  had  been 
filed,  asking  for  1.5  bllUon  acres  of  land 
or  75  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  land 
areas  before  the  admission  of  the  States 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  As  early  as  1963, 
the  United  States  has  paid  approximate- 
ly $70  million  in  such  claims.  Additional 
claims  paid  within  the  last  6  years  takes 
this  figure  well  above  the  sum  of  $100 
million.  One  can  only  speculate  as  to  the 
total  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  Indians 
from  the  number  of  claims  filed  before 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  which  is 
listed  in  its  authority  to  award  only  a 
money  judgment. 

However,  this  legislation  which  will 
convey  lands  of  the  United  States  In 
trust  to  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians, 
Is  in  fact,  as  these  Indians  believe,  a  re- 
turn or  reconveyance  of  these  lands  to 
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the  Pueblo  de  Taoe  Indians.  At  the  same 
time,  these  Indians  are  also  seeking 
monetary  eoEtpensatlon  for  other  lands 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 
Settlement  of  the  Pueblo  de  Taoe  In- 
dian land  claims  Is  one  of  the  most 
vexed  ancient  of  Indian  land  claims.  As 
far  as  I  am  able  to  determine,  bills  have 
been  Introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States'  at  least  a  dozen  times  or 
more  to  resoBve  this  claim.  In  the  72d 
Congress,  the  act  of  May  31,  1933,  was 
passed  granting  to  the  Pueblo  de  Taos 
Indians  a  50-year  renewable  permit  to 
use  the  lands  in  question.  The  granting 
of  this  permit,  I  am  i\dvised,  was  in  par- 
tial aettlemenit  of  the  Pueblo  de  Taos 
land  claims.  In  addition,  the  act  of  May 
31,  1933,  also  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  $84,707.09.  for  payment  of  the  11- 
aWlity  of  the  United  States  under  the 
act  of  June  7,  1924,  which  also  Involved 
lands  claimed  by  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  In- 
dians. ' 

The  purpose  of  the  act  of  Jime  7,  1924, 
was  to  quiet  title  to  lands  within  Pueblo 
bidlaa-land  grants.  The  Pueblo  Lands 
Boa«l,-acting~pursuant  to  its  authority 
under  the  actf  of  June  7,  1924,  found 
that  the  total  value  of  the  Pueblo  grant 
lands  to  whidh  title  was  extinguished 
was  $458,520.81.  The  Pueblo  Land  Board 
awarded  $76,128.85.  The  $84,707.29 
awarded  by  the  act  of  May  31.  1933, 
made  payment  to  the  Pueblo  de  Taoe 
Indians  of  $110,835.94,  and  left  a  bal- 
ance of  $297,694.67. 

I  submit  thit  the  73d  Congress  paid 
the  bill  by  giving  a  50-year  permit  which 
was  accepted  at  that  time  by  the  Indi- 
ans as  full  settlement. 

Nobody  has  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee, then  or  now,  and  has  denied  that 
this  was  full  payment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Madam  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  My  own  recollec- 
tion of  the  testimony  of  the  Indians  on 
that  point  wa$  that  the  use  and  pos- 
session which  had  been  granted  under 
that  permit  was  not  a  satisfactory  set- 
tlement because  it  was  not  an  exclusive 
use,  and  that  |he  religion  of  the  Pueblo 
de  Taoe  Indians  required  that  it  be  an 
exclusive  use  of  the  sacred  areas,  and 
that  because  ttey  are  permitting  others 
to  go  in — cajnpers,  hikers,  and  so 
on — they  simply  have  not  satisfied  the 
basic  and  funaamental  requirements  of 
the  religious  pmctice  of  this  tribe:  which 
it  seems  to  mie  they  have  been  fairly 
unanimous  in  informing  our  committee  Is 
their  position. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct.  The  gen- 
tleman has  reiterated  just  what  I  have 
tried  to  tell  the  Members  that  they  set- 
tled it  once  but  now  the  present  Indian 
people  say  that  because  of  what  has  hap- 
pened it  was  npt  settled.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  hindsighi 

Mr.  HALEY. ;  Madame  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  my  distin- 
guished friend,  who  I  might  say  ha« 
probably  done  more  for  the  American 
Indians  than  aps  other  Member  of  Con- 


gress. He  and  the  gentleman  from  South 
E>akota,  Congressman  Bkrst,  have  be«i 
two  of  the  outstanding  members  of  this 
committee  and  most  interested  in  taking 
care  of  the  problems  of  the  Indians  be- 
fore our  c(»nmittee.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  good  friend  for  yielding  to  me. 
Of  course,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
hopes  that  he  can-do  Just  a  little  bit 
more  for  the  Indians  with  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  but  let  me  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  practically  every  treaty  entered 
into  between  the  United  States  and  In- 
dians was  supposed  to  be  some  part  of  a 
final  settlement,  but  here  CcHigress 
comes  along,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation,  and  establishes  a 
court— the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
establishes  a  court — to  do  Justice  to 
these  early  Americans.  So  the  Congress 
at  the  time  of  establishing  it  did  not 
think  all  of  these  claims  had  been  ad- 
judicated. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No.  I  might  say  to  my 
colleague  and  good  friend  that  when  we 
established  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion we  certainly  did  not  expect  to  dig 
up  all  of  the  claims  that  had  never  been 
presented  and  certainly  we  expected  to 
give  some  credence  to  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress in  the  past  had  settled  some  of 
these  claims. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield  to  me? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  if  what  my  good  friend  from 
Florida  says  is  true,  this  bill  will  not 
satisfy  the  Indians  in  question,  either.  I 
note  here  that  on  pages  4  and  5  of  the 
bill  the  Indians  do  not  get  fee  title  to  the 
land  at  all.  Rather  it  is  set  up  for  pur- 
poses compatible  with  their  preservation 
as  a  wilderness.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
says  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  conservation 
measures  for  these  lands,  including  with- 
out limitation  protection  of  forests  from 
fire,  disease,  insects,  or  trespass ;  preven- 
tion or  elimination  of  erosion,  damaging 
land  use,  or  stream  pollution;  and  main- 
tenance of  stream  flow  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions: and  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  contract  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  any  services  or  materials 
deemed  necessary  to  institute  or  carry 
out  tiny  of  such  measiires.  So  the  Indians 
will  not  get  their  land  under  this.  The 
Indians  may  think  so,  but  In  point  of 
fact  they  will  only  get  this  bill.  However, 
in  this  bill  it  will  do  a  nxmiber  of  other 
things,  also,  that  the  Indians  are  prob- 
ably not  even  aware  of. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  And  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  Federal  Qovenmient  will 
take  an  appeal  from  the  interlocutory 
decree  or  not,  but  the  committee  has  re- 
fused to  legislate  on  this  basis  before. 

Prom  the  information  available  to  me, 
the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  waived  their 
rights  to  their  other  land  claims  in  lieu 
of  a  patent  to  the  area  claimed  in  this 
legislation.  It  was  precisely  this  waiver 
that  precipitated  the  inclusion  of  section 
4  In  the  act  of  May  31, 1933  which  grant- 


ed the  issue  of  a  50-year  renewable  per- 
mit in  lieu  of  the  patent  requested  by  the 
Indians  as  a  final  settlement. 

In  order  that  the  record  is  clear  as  to 
the  content  of  section  4  of  the  act  of 
May  31,  1933,  I  insert  the  same  here  in 
my  remarks: 

See.  4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  safeguard- 
ing the  Interests  and  welfare  of  the  tribe  of 
Indians  known  as  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  of  New 
Mexico  In  the  certain  lands  hereinafter  de- 
scribed, upon  which  lands  said  Indians  de- 
pend for  water  supply,  forage  for  their  do- 
mestic livestock,  wood  and  timber  for  their 
personal  use  and  as  the  scene  of  certain  of 
their  religious  ceremonials,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  and  he  hereby  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  designate  and  segregate  said 
lands,  which  shall  not  thereafter  be  subject 
to  entry  under  the  land  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  thereafter  g^ant  to  said  Pueb- 
lo de  Taoe,  upon  application  of  the  Qov- 
ernor  and  council  thereof,  a  permit  to  occupy 
said  lands  and  use  the  resources  thereof  for 
the  personal  use  and  benefit  of  said  tribe  of 
Indians  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  with  pro- 
vision for  subsequent  renewals  If  the  use 
and  occupancy  by  said  tribe  of  Indians  shall 
continue,  the  provisions  of  the  permit  are 
met  and  the  continued  protection  of  the  wa- 
tershed Is  required  by  public  Interest.  Such 
permit  shall  specifically  provide  for  and  safe- 
guard all  rights  and  equities  hitherto  estab- 
lished and  enjoyed  by  said  tribe  of  Indiana 
under  any  contracts  or  agreements  hitherto 
existing,  shall  authorize  the  free  use  of  wood, 
forage,  and  lands  for  the  personal  or  tribal 
needs  of  said  Indians,  shall  define  the  condi- 
tions under  which  natural  resources  under 
the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
not  needed  by  said  Indians  shall  be  made 
available  for  commercial  use  by  the  Indians 
or  others,  and  shall  establish  necessary  and 
proper  safeguards  for  the  efficient  supervision 
and  operation  of  the  area  for  national  forest 
purposes  and  all  other  purposes  herelnstated, 
the  area  referred  to  being  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beginning  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
Pueblo  de  Taos  grant,  thence  northeasterly 
along  the  divide  between  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos 
and  Rio  Lucero  and  along  the  divide  between 
Rio  Pueblo  de  Taoe  cmd  Red  River  to  a  point 
a  half  mile  east  of  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos;  thence 
southwesterly  on  a  line  half  mile  east  of  Rio 
Pueblo  de  Taos  and  parallel  thereto  to  the 
northwest  comer  of  township  25  north,  range 
15  east:  thence  south  on  the  west  boundary 
of  tonmshlp  25  north,  reuige  15  east,  to  the 
divide  between  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos  and  Rio 
Fernandez  de  Taos;  thence  westerly  along  the 
divide  to  the  east  boundary  of  the  Pueblo  de 
Taos  grant;  thence  north  to  the  point  of  be- 
ginning; containing  approximately  thirty 
thousand  acres,  more  or  less. 

I  am  further  advised  that  it  was  con- 
templated in  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
May  31,  1933,  that  subsequent  renewals 
of  the  permit  would  equal  the  balance 
claimed  of  $297,684.67,  and  therefore, 
the  claim  or  debt  due  the  Pueblo  de  Taos 
Indians  was  paid  as  far  as  Congress  was 
concerned. 

If  the  granting  of  the  permit  by  the 
act  of  May  31,  1938,  was  in  partial  settle- 
ment of  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  land  claims, 
then  passage  of  HJl.  471  would  consti- 
tute double  compensation.  On  this  basis. 
Madam  Chairman,  the  contention  that 
this  legislation  involves  double  compen- 
sation to  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians 
does  merit  consideration. 

H.R.  471  will,  if  passed,  provide  us  with 
at  least  three  imdesirable  precedents. 
First,  it  establishes  the  precedent  of  sub- 
stituting payment  in  kind  or  land  in  lieu 
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of  monetary  awards  for  judgments  ren- 
dered by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 
If  Congress  had  intended  this  policy  to 
be  established  then  it  could  and  should 
have  provided  for  this  in  the  legislation 
creating  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 
Second,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Pueblo 
de  Taos  Indians  to  obtain  the  relinquish- 
ment by  purchase  of  non-Indian  grazing 
permits  in  16,000  acres  not  covered  by 
the  existing  permit.  The  Forest  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  have  con- 
sistently maintained  before  om'  commit- 
tee that  grazing  permits  have  no  vested 
rights  or  value  which  can  be  bought  and 
sold.  H.R.  471,  if  passed,  will  establish 
this  undesirable  precedent. 

Third,  the  passage  of  H.R.  471  will 
be  a  precedent  for  the  granting  of  forest 
lands  or  other  Federal  lands  in  settle- 
ment of  their  claims  or  provide  a  bsisls 
for  increasing  monetary  awards  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  because  of  the  passage  of  sim- 
ilar legislation  by  the  House  in  the  last 
Congress  numerous  tribes  or  Pueblos  are 
considering  the  return  of  lands  on  the 
basis  that  such  lands  were  subject  to 
their  aboriginal  use  and  occupancy  and 
necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  re- 
ligious practices.  Already  the  newspapers 
of  New  Mexico  have  printed  the  possi- 
bility of  such  claim  by  the  Santa  Clara 
Indians  and  the  Sandia  Pueblo  with  pos- 
sible additional  claims  from  the  Mes- 
calero  Indians  and  the  Navajos.  I  am 
also  advised  that  a  drafting  service  has 
been  requested  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  grant  the  Havasupai  Indians 
70,000  acres  of  the  Kaibab  National  For- 
est and  110,000  acres  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Monument  and  National 
Park  on  the  basis  of  aboriginal  use. 

The  history  behind  this  legislation  is 
too  lengthy  to  attempt  any  summary  of 
it  at  this  time.  However,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  case  made  for  this  legis- 
lation is  based  upon  the  findings  of  fact 
and  opinion  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission entered  on  September  8,  1965,  in 
an  interlocutory  order,  in  the  case  of  the 
Pueblo  of  Taos  against  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  Commission  determined 
that  the  Pueblo  of  Taos  Indians  were  en- 
titled to  compensation  on  two  separate 
and  distinct  claims.  The  first  claim  found 
that  the  Indians  had  established  aborig- 
inal title  on  the  basis  of  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  130,000  acres  which  was  extin- 
guished by  the  United  States  in  1906.  In 
the  second  claim,  the  Commission  foimd 
that  the  Indians  had  recognized  title  by 
way  of  patent  to  17,360  acres  which  was 
extinguished  by  the  United  States  in 
1933  and  compensation  in  the  sum  of 
5297,684.67  was  due  the  Indians  less  the 
value  of  the  use  permit  covering  32,000 
acres  of  the  48,000  acres  involved  in  H.R. 
471. 

The  finding  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission that  these  Indians  had  aborigi- 
nal title  to  130,000  acres  of  land  by  reason 
of  use  and  occupancy  is  most  inter- 
esting In  light  of  its  finding  of  fact  No. 
18  in  which  the  Commission  foimd  that 
the  Indians  "offered  little  proof  other 
than  a  general  statement  that  the  date 
of  taking  was  around  1906"  as  to  these 


aboriginal  lands.  Certainly  the  Commis- 
sion should  have  required  further  evi- 
dence on  this  point  In  light  of  their 
additional  findings  of  facts  Nos.  9  and  14 
which  recite  the  true  historical  facts  as 
encountered  by  the  Spanish  when  they 
entered  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  the 
16th  Century  and  found  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians to  be  a  sedentary  people  who  lived 
in  villages  or  fixed  communities.  Further 
evidence  is  also  required  as  to  the  taking 
of  the  130,000  acres  when  the  historical 
facts  also  indicate  that  the  Spaniards 
adopted  the  policy  of  fixing  pueblo 
boimdaries  to  areas  comprising  {^proxi- 
mately 17,712  acres.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  justify  in  my  own  mind  such 
findings  of  f  tict  by  the  Commission  when 
the  same  Commission  also  concludes  in 
finding  No.  17,  that  in  1850  the  total 
Taos  Indian  population  of  approximately 
400  people  were  allegedly  using  and  oc- 
cupying a  totsd  acreage  claim  in  excess 
of  300,000  acres. 

Madam  Chairman,  these  inconsistent 
findings  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  raises  serious  doubts  in  my 
mind  as  to  the  soimdness  of  the  inter- 
locutory order.  Moreover,  the  Commis- 
sion also  finds  that  the  grant  of  17,360 
acres  to  the  Pueblo  of  Taos  by  Spain  is 
not  a  limitation  on  their  claim  to  aborigi- 
nal title  to  the  area.  Yet  the  Commission 
fails  to  discuss  the  effect  of  the  Act  of 
December  22,  1958,  In  which  Congress 
confirmed  both  town  claims  and  pueblo 
land  claims  in  the  county  of  Taos, 
N.  Mex.,  among  others. 

Madam  ChairmEm,  Congress  htis  failed 
to  enact  the  legislation  before  this  body 
on  numerous  occasions  in  the  past  for 
reasons  which  I  have  attempted  to  point 
out.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  oppose 
the  passage  of  H.R.  471. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  consumed  20  minutes. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Madam  Chairmsm,  I 
yield  myself  30  seconds. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  response  to  the 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvania,  may  I  state: 

First.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission 
decided  by  £in  order  dated  September  8, 
1965,  in  Docket  No.  357  that  the  Taos 
Indians  had  aboriginal  Indian  title  to 
some  130,000  acres  of  land,  Which  are 
described  in  the  Commission's  findings 
of  fact.  It  also  decided  that  the  title  was 
extinguished  in  1906,  and  that  the  In- 
dians have  not  been  paid.  The  Commis- 
sion then  ordered  the  case  to  proceed  to 
a  determination  of  the  value  of  the  land 
in  order  that  a  money  judgment  may  be 
issued,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  done. 
Second.  The  130,000  acres  covered  by 
the  Commission's  order  include  the  48,- 
000  acres  described  in  H.R.  471.  This  is 
shown  by  plotting  on  a  map  the  boimda- 
ries of  the  area  described  in  the  Com- 
mission's findings  of  fact,  and  then  by 
plotting  on  the  same  map  the  boimdaries 
of  the  area  described  in  HH.  471.  The 
area  described  in  the  bill  Is  entirely 
within  the  area  described  by  the  Com- 
mission. Therefore,  the  Commission  has 
formally  and  specifically  determined 
that  the  Indians  have  not  been  paid  for 
the  48,000  acres  in  question. 

Third.  Incidentally,  if  H.R.  471  is  not 
enacted,   the  Commission  will  in  due 


course  enter  a  Judgment  against  the 
United  States  for  the  value  of  this  land. 
If  the  bill  is  enacted  the  judgment  will 
be  reduced  by  the  value  of  the  48,000 
acres. 

Fourth.  When  the  gentlemsui  from 
Pennsylvania  argues  that  the  Indians 
have  been  paid  for  the  land,  he  is  In 
reality  arguing  that  the  Commission's 
finding  of  fact  was  wrong.  The  finding 
was  made  almost  4  years  ago,  «md  the 
Department  of  Justice  did  not  aiY>eal. 
Moreover,  the  floor  of  the  House  is  not 
the  proper  place  to  examine  into  the  cor- 
rectness of  a  judicial  decision  of  this 
kind.  Indism  claims  litigation  is  highly 
technical  and  complicated.  If  an  error  is 
made,  the  Court  of  Claims  is  the  proper 
place  to  correct  it.  The  Department  of 
Justice  did  not  appeal  this  decision  and 
apparently  was  satisfied  that  the  decision 
was  correct. 

Insofar  as  the  gentleman's  argument 
is  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  Commis- 
sion's findings  of  fact,  I  do  not  propose  to 
debate  that  kind  of  an  issue  here.  I 
should  point  out,  however,  that  the  issue 
was  not  raised  last  year  either  in  com- 
mittee or  on  the  fioor.  It  was  not  raised 
this  year  during  committee  conslderatiMi 
of  the  bill.  The  gentleman  from  Peimsyl- 
vania  did  not  disclose  to  me  before  this 
debate  the  basis  for  this  contention. 
Nevertheless,  when  I  became  aware  of  his 
position,  I  asked  the  committee  counsel 
for  a  careful  review  of  the  Commission's 
decision,  and  I  can  assure  my  colleagues 
that  I  am  completely  satisfied  that  noth- 
ing in  the  decision  or  in  the  findings  of 
fact  casts  any  doubt  on  the  correctness  of 
the  decision.  The  Commission's  decision 
is  clear  and  imambiguous.  The  Taos 
Indians  have  been  paid  for  other  land 
that  is  not  involved  here,  but  they  have 
not  been  paid  for  this  land. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Madam  Chairman,  this 
Is  a  very  difficult  bill  to  oppose.  I  have 
great  fondness  and  affection  for  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
the  chairman  of  the  distinguished  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
from  which  the  bill  originates. 

It  is  always  with  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern that  I  oppose  legislation  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Colorado 
has  brought  before  this  body. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  defend  the  things  that  have  happened 
to  the  Indians  over  the  years  In  the  tak- 
ing of  their  lands,  and  it  is  also  very 
difficult  to  defend  a  number  of  other 
actions  which  this  Nation  has  taken 
against  our  Indian  people,  but  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor)  has  so  well 
pointed  out,  this  legislation  is  going  to 
afford  one  tribe  double  compensation. 
There  is,  in  addition  to  affording  double 
compensation,  a  matter  which  I  believe 
should  concern  all  of  us  here  in  that  it 
is  going  to  establish  dangerous  and  bad 
precedents  such  as  have  already  been 
pointed  out  by  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  not  the  least 
of  which  will  be  the  precedent  that  the 
national  forests  shall  become  devices  to 
be  dli5X)sed  of  in  large  blocks  for  settle- 
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mentfl  of  mofietary  claims  awarded  by 
the  Indian  Clilma  Commission. 

Madam  Chilrman,  I  Intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  believe  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  settling  or  meeting  the  legiti- 
mate and  JusI  complaints  of  the  Indians 
concerned  here.  It  will  give  them,  for  all 
Intents  and  purposes,  total,  exclusive, 
and  complete  use  of  the  area  In  which 
they  assert  rsllglous  Interest.  It  will  af- 
ford protection  for  watersheds  and  water 
rights  of  persons  In  the  areas,  and  It  will 
still  afford  a  treasure  of  protection  of  the 
land  to  assiut  that  It  will  be  protected 
against  hazardous  fire.  Insects,  find  other 
dangers  which  would  threaten,  not  only 
the  land  and  Its  use,  but  also  the  rights 
and  the  Interests  of  the  Indians  therein. 

I  would  paint  out  that  this  bill.  If 
passed  and  eniacted  Into  law,  will  be  fol- 
lowed very  shortly  by  a  number  of  sub- 
stantially similar  bills  giving  sut)stantlal 
tracts  of  national  forests  and  public  do- 
main land  to  i the  Santa  Clara  Indians; 
to  give  the  NIavaJos  Mount  Taylor  and 
NavajTT'Mounltaln;  to  give  the  Mesca- 
IftOS  llSfhlflcact  tracts  of  land,  give  the 
Hava  Supai  Indians  some  70,000  acres  In 
Kaibab  National  Forest,  and  110,000 
acres  in  Orand  Canyon  National  Park, 
and  Orand  Cajnyon  National  Monument. 

The  Hopls  Will  assert  claims  for  the 
San  Francisco  |Peaks. 

The  San  Cirlos  Indians  are  going  to 
claim  mlneralk  In  the  north  end  of  the 
Santa  Theresa  division  of  the  Coronado 
National  Fore$t. 

This  mattet  was  adjudicated  a  long 
time  ago. 

In  1906  It  Was  foimd  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  that  the  Taos  Indi- 
ans were  entitled  to  compensation  for 
two  claims:  ^'irst.  Aboriginal  title  to 
130,000  su:res.  It  was  found  that  this  was 
extinguished  In  1906;  and,  the  second 
claim  by  patent  to  some  17.360  acres 
which  was  extinguished  in  1933  and  that 
compensation  was  due  the  Indians  in  the 
sum  of  $297,684  less  the  value  of  a  use 
permit  which  \s  now  imder  discussion  in 
32,000  acres  o<  the  48,000  acres  involved 
here. 

Because  of  a|  controversy  involving  the 
lands  here,  a  Special  use  permit  was  is- 
sued the  Taofl  Indians  for  the  land  in 
question. 

I  think  it  w»uld  be  well  that  this  body 
understand  what  was  said  by  the  special 
attorney  for  the  Taos  Indians  when  he 
was  discussing!  this  matter  and  Informed 
that  the  above-mentioned  agreement 
had  been  appijoved  by  the  free  and  vol- 
imtary  action  pf  the  members  of  the  In- 
dian tribe.       I 

He  said  as  f  clUows : 

The  agTeemeat  meets  nearly  every  reason- 
able requirement  that  the  Indians  can  have 
and  yet  leaves  tie  administration  of  the  area 
In  the  hands  of  ithe  Forest  Office  so  that  they 
can  care  for  and  preserve  the  same  for  all 
time.  As  I  see  itl  this  arrangement  is  a  much 
better  one  than  It  the  area  had  beer  set  aside 
to  the  Pueblo  ay  act  of  Congress,  granting, 
for  the  purpose!  of  argument,  that  the  latter 
could  have  been  accomplished,  which  I  very 
seriously  doubtJ 

There  eire  a  ftw  of  the  Taoe  Indians  that 
stiU  feel  that  ^hls  land  Is  rightfully  theirs 
and  that  the  aame  should  have  been  set  aside 
to  them  without  reBtrlctlon,  but  I  beUeve 
that  the  more  intelligent  of  them  realize  that 
this  agreement  Is  the  most  that  they  could 
hope  for  and  art  satisfied  to  have  it  so. 


Afl  a  matter  of  fact,  the  study  of  the 
history  of  the  area  will  indicate  that 
some  of  the  Taos  Indians  concerned  were 
SMitually  glad  to  have  this  set  aside  as 
part  of  the  national  forest  because  at 
the  time  they  felt  they  could  not  estab- 
lish any  reasonable  and  viable  claim  to 
the  land  in  question. 

Going  further,  let  us  listen  to  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Hagerman,  spe- 
cial commissioner  to  negotiate  with  the 
Indians.  He  said  this: 

As  to  the  Blue  Lake  area — I  have  to  say 
this:  The  area  contains  the  watershed  at 
the  head  of  both  the  Indian  and  non-Indian 
water  supply  of  the  Taos  region.  The  people 
of-Taoa  do  not  wish  this  area  patented  to 
the  Indians.  I  see  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  be.  It  Is  now  administered  effectively 
as  a  part  of  the  Carson  National  Forest.  The 
Indians  already  have  grazing  privileges  as 
well  as  rights  to  cut  firewood,  and  the  effec- 
tive use  of  the  lake  for  certain  annual  cere- 
monies. A  continuation  of  the  pre«ent  ar- 
rangement should  be  acceptable  to  every- 
body. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  answer  to  this 
legislation  is  that  it  is  bad  legislation. 
It  sets  up  a  bad  precedent  and  opens  the 
national  forest  to  raids  by  any  number  of 
interests,  including  good  faith  claims  by 
Indians  who  wish  to  redress  grievances 
perpetrated  long  ago  but  which  were 
quieted  and  abated  by  judicial  action 
and  by  action  of  the  Indians  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission. 

This  legislation  should  be  defeated,  or 
at  best  it  should  be  substituted  for  by 
the  amendment  which  I  will  offer  later 
by  which  I  am  trying  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  Indians  and  yet  protect  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KYL.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlemian  from  South 
Dakota  iMr.  Berry)  . 

Mr.  BERRY.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill,  HJl.  471,  which  Is 
a  bill  to  give  trust  title  to  this  property, 
to  48,000  acres  to  the  Pueblo  de  Taos 
Indians  of  New  Mexico. 

We  have  had  some  opposition  on  the 
floor  today  from  not  only  our  side  of  the 
committee,  but  also  from  the  other  side, 
giving  as  their  reason  that  this  legisla- 
tion may  establish  some  sort  of  prece- 
dent. We  recognize  the  voice  of  Esau  and 
the  hand  of  Jacob  in  this  opposition. 

As  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  our 
chairman  so  ably,  the  land  was  taken 
from  these  Indian  people  in  1906  by  an 
Executive  order. 

Then  in  1933,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
Congress  attempted  to  ease  its  con- 
science, or  the  conscience  of  the  Federal 
Government,  by  giving  to  the  Indians  a 
50-year  renewable  easement.  But  this 
was  without  the  consent  of  the  Indians, 
and  I  think  this  is  a  point  that  should 
be  clearly  understood — without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Indians — and  it  has  never 
been  approved  by  the  Indians.  They  have 
never  been  satisfied  with  this  permit  be- 
cause they  have  had  considerable  inter- 
ference in  their  religious  practices  be- 
cause of  the  adverse  use  of  the  land.  They 
have  constantly  sought  to  have  these 
lands  returned  so  that  they  can  use  them 
without  Interference  from  the  outside. 
That  is  exactly  what  this  bill  is  all  about. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  legislation 
witnesses  were  asked  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  main  issue  of  the  legisla- 


tion; namely,  first.  Do  the  Indians  have 
a  need  for  this  land?  Can  their  need  be 
met  adequately  by  a  continuation  of  the 
special-use  permit  rather  than  by  con- 
veyance of  trust  titles?  Third,  is  a  trust 
title  necessary  to  meet  their  needs,  and 
would  any  public  program  be  impaired 
by  the  conveyance  of  a  trust  title? 

The  response  to  these  issues  was  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  the  Taos  Indians. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  in  1965  the 
Claims  Commission  made  a  money  de- 
termination, but  the  Indians  have  asked 
that  they  have  their  land  back  rather 
than  the  money,  because  this  Is  their 
religion;  this  is  their  church,  and  I  think 
that  their  rellglotis  beliefs  and  cere- 
monies, while  they  may  seem  strange  to 
UB,  by  the  same  token  our  religious  cere- 
monies and  beliefs  ma^y  seem  equally 
strange  to  them.  We  do  not  go  into  any 
other  church  and  build  campfires.  We 
do  not  leave  debiis  in  any  other  church. 
But  this  is  what  the  organizations,  the 
Sierra  Club  and  the  so-called  conserva- 
tionists, would  like  to  have  you  believe, 
that  we,  the  public,  are  entitled  to  do, 
even  though  they  are  dealing  with  the 
Indian's  church  and  the  religion  of  these 
people. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  argument  pre- 
sented during  the  hearings  that  Oils 
legislation  will  set  undesirable  prece- 
dents are  spurious,  lliere  will  be  no 
great  change  In  the  administration  of 
these  lands  by  the  transfer  in  trust  of 
these  lands.  The  bill  merely  substitutes 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  adminis- 
tration of  these  lands. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  with  I  think  one  excep- 
tion, have  determined  that  the  equities 
in  this  case  are  on  the  side  of  the  In- 
dians, and  they  have  again  brought  this 
bill  to  the  floor  in  order  that  this  Con- 
gress may  have  an  opportunity  to  rectify 
a  wrong  that  was  done  originally  in 
1906.  I  hope  that  this  Committee  and 
this  Congress  and  this  House  will  sun- 
port  the  Committee  on  interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  in  its  decision  to  protect  the 
rights  of  these  first  Americans. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
3rield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  iMr.  Udall)  . 

Mr.  UDALL.  Madam  Chairman,  it 
grieves  me  to  see  a  man  who  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  America,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania — it 
grieves  me  to  see  him  go  so  wrong.  We 
heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  precedent  here 
this  afternoon,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
you  never  set  a  bad  precedent  when  you 
do  what  is  right. 

Mark  Twain  once  said — and  I  saw  this 
quotation  on  someone's  wall  not  too  long 
ago: 

Do  what  is  right.  You  will  please  some 
people  and  astonish  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
want  to  say,  I  did  Just  that.  I  reversed 
my  position  from  last  year.  I  finally  saw 
the  error  of  my  ways. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  I  have  had  some 
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experience  with  changing  my  mind  on 
questions  too,  so  I  feel  keenly  the  di- 
lemma in  which  the  gentleman  finds 
himself,  but  I  have  always  tried  to  fol- 
low the  leadership  of  the  gentleman,  as 
frequently  as  I  oould,  and  I  was  touched 
and  moved  as  I  read  this  morning  the 
Congressional  Record  from  last  year, 
when  the  gentleman  made  the  speech  to 
which  he  referred. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  refer 
to  a  portion  of  the  gentleman's  speech 
again,  because  the  oratory  moved  me 
again  when  I  read  It.  This  is  what  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  said  last 
year  in  this  very  Chamber  when  he  was 
supporting  this  bill.  He  said  he  supported 
the  bill  "as  a  matter  of  simple  justice." 
He  also  said,  and  I  continue  to  quote: 

The  Pueblo  de  Taoe  Indians  need  this  land 
more  than  the  Forest  Service  needs  it.  A 
conveyance  in  trust  to  the  Pueblo  de  Taoe 
Indians  will  not  prejudice  sound  conserva- 
tion management  of  the  lands  .  .  .  the  en- 
actment of  this  will  not  set  a  precedent  for 
compensating  the  Indians  with  land  Instead 
of  money  in  Indian  Claims  Commission  cases. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
gave  the  reason  for  that  when  he  said : 

There  Is  no  other  claims  case  like  the 
Taos-Blue  Lake  case. 

The  facts  today  are  exactly  the  same 
facts  as  they  were  a  year  ago  when  the 
House  passed  this  bill  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote,  but  because  the  gentlemtm  from 
Pennsylvania  is  held  in  such  high  regard 
in  this  Chamber  and  he  made  such  a 
persuasive  speech  on  that  occasion,  I 
want  to  continue  to  quote  him  for  a  min- 
ute. This  may  pain  the  gentleman  some- 
what, but  it  hurts  me  more  than  it  hurts 
the  gentleman  to  have  these  words  of 
wisdom  quoted,  only  to  have  them  re- 
jected by  their  author.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  said : 

I  also  want  to  reject  the  idea  that  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  would  in  some 
way  be  regarded  as  a  threat  to  the  integrity 
of  the  national  forest  system.  National  forest 
lands  are  disposed  of  every  year  when  the 
disposition  Is  in  furtherance  of  the  conserva- 
tion program.  A  transfer  of  the  Blue  Lake 
area  from  a  national  forest  reserve  to  an 
Indian  reserve,  with  explicit  provisions  for 
conservation  management,  is  in  furtherance 
of  the  conservation  program  and  at  the  same 
time  a  belated  amends  for  a  wrong  commit- 
ted 60  years  ago. 

These  were  the  words  of  the  gentleman 
in  June  of  1968. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  facts  are  the 
same  today  as  they  were  then.  I  certainly 
believe  with  the  great  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  that  we  must  do  jus- 
tice in  this  case,  and  we  must  pass  the 
bill  once  again,  as  we  did  last  year. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  listened  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
read  these  words  of  wisdom  from  the 
past  from  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. My  heart  has  been  stirred  by 
the  eloquence  of  those  words,  just  as  the 
gentleman's  heart  was  moved.  Would  the 
gentleman  not  agree  with  me  also  that  on 
that  previous  occasion  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  put  a  little  more  heart 


and  a  little  more  really  moving  spirit  into 
what  he  had  to  say  then  than  he  did 
when  he  was  In  the  well  today? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  would  have  to  agree.  I 
have  been  a  student  of  oratory  and  I  have 
followed  many  Members  as  they  speak, 
and  I  can  testify  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  did  appear  to  have 
more  enthusiasm  and  spirit  when  he  gave 
the  speech  a  year  ago  than  when  he  gave 
the  speech  today,  even  though  the  speech 
he  delivered  today  was  superb. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona,  for  having  had 
the  courage  to  remind  me  of  my  own 
remarks,  but  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
gentleman  that  a  year  ago  in  June,  when 
I  made  that  speech,  I  had  a  real  fight 
going  with  the  Forest  Service.  As  the  re- 
sult of  that  speech,  the  gentleman  would 
be  surprised  at  the  change  the  Forest 
Service  has  seen  fit  to  make.  So  even 
though  I  have  been  seeing  the  wisdom  of 
changing  my  views,  that  speech  was  so 
good  that  it  convinced  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  to  change  some  of  its  \iews.  So  all 
is  not  lost  even  though  I  have  changed 
my  position. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  House  know 
once  again  that  a  year  ago  I  was  very 
persuasive.  As  I  say,  I  hope  I  am  just 
as  persuasive  today. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Peiuisylvania 
for  his  contribution. 

I  am  reminded  of  one  of  the  eulogies 
we  heard  here  yesterday  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  He  was  quoted  as 
saying  on  one  occasion  that  he  was  a 
man  of  principle  and  one  of  his  first 
principles  was  flexibility.  So  perhaps  that 
is  appropriate  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

I  note  in  closing  that  one  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
indicated  to  me  he  was  going  to  support 
this  legislation,  I  think  this  should  have 
some  considerable  weight  in  our  de- 
liberations. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  urge  the  support 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  frcmi 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Reifel)  . 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  good  friend  for  giving  me  this 
time.  As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Interior  Subconunittee  on  Appro- 
priations, with  the  distinguished  chsuir- 
woman  of  our  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen)  , 
I  have  had  frequent  conversations  with 
representatives  of  the  people  from  the 
Taos  Pueblo. 

In  each  of  those  instances,  of  course, 
out  of  their  warm  feeling  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Members  of  this  body, 
and  this  committee,  they  have  expressed 
their  high  regard  for  the  chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affsdrs,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Aspinall;  ,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  i  Mr.  Haley)  ,  a 
gentleman  who  has  not  a  single  Indian 
in  his  district  and  yet  is  one  of  the  cham- 


pions for  Indian  welfare  and  Indleji  well- 
being.  They  have  also  had  the  highest 
words  of  praise  for  the  fine  support 
which  was  provided  by  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  as  he  was 
quoted  just  a  few  minutes  ago  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  <Mr.  Udall), 
because  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Saylor),  too,  has  no  Indians 
in  his  district  but  at  the  same  time  is  one 
of  the  champions  for  what  is  good  for 
America  and  what  is  helpful  to  Indian 
Americans. 

Of  course,  much  has  been  said  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  with  respect  to 
precedent.  There  is  a  precedent  con- 
nected with  this  legislation,  which  is 
really  the  essence  of  what  is  attempted 
to  be  done;  that  is,  so  far  as  the  Taos 
I*ueblo  people  are  concerned  they  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  a  spiritual  relationship 
with  their  Maker  which  is  older  than 
that  of  the  Judeo  Christian  religions  to 
which  many  of  us  belong,  the  formal  or- 
ganizations with  their  cathedrals  and 
other  lesser  edifices  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  relationship  to 
their  Creator.  There  are  few  in  our  land 
who  have  this  kind  of  continuous  direct 
relationship  with  their  Creator,  smd 
among  these  are  the  Taos  Pueblos.  They 
look  upon  their  land  as  the  halls  of  a 
cathedral  in  which  they  may  stand,  in 
the  valleys  looking  to  the  mountains  and 
the  skies  of  that  great  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico, to  pray,  beseech,  and  thank  their 
Creator. 

That  is  all  that  this  legislation  Is  at- 
tempting to  do — not  to  give  &  50-year 
lease  to  a  piece  of  land  on  the  basis  of 
which  they  might  In  that  period  have 
this  privilege,  but,  as  this  legislation  at- 
tempts to  do,  to  provide  in  perpetuity  a 
place  where  they  may  stand  on  their 
mother  soil  and  pray  to  their  God  as  they 
have  from  time  immemorial. 

That  is  all  that  is  being  asked  here. 
This  is  recognized  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Aspinall)  ,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Haley),  and 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Berry)  ,  and  as  it  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Permsylvanla,  even  last  year. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  just  as  a  piece  of  side  information, 
that  this  agency  of  the  Government,  the 
Forest  Service,  you  know,  is  full  of  chiefs. 
There  Is  the  Chief  Forester  and  all  the 
rest  of  them  are  deputy  chiefs.  Now, 
really  it  would  not  hurt  the  chiefs  to  give 
a  few  Indisms  a  little  bit  of  land  that  Is 
now  in  the  national  forest. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  the  time  on  the  ma- 
jority side  to  the  gentleman  frcm  Florida 
(Mr.  Haley),  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
conunittee. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Madam  Chairman,  this 
bill  restores  to  the  Taos  Pueblo  In  New 
Mexico  the  trust  title  to  48.000  acres  of 
land  that  were  taken  from  them  in  1906 
by  an  Executive  order  which  put  the 
lands  in  a  national  forest.  The  Indlaiu 
did  not  agree  to  the  taking,  they  were 
not  paid  for  the  land,  and  they  want  their 
land  back.  It  is  only  fair  that  they  get  it. 
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Restoration  of  the  land  to  the  Indians 
will  right  a  #rong  In  the  only  manner 
that  is  acceptable  to  the  Indians,  and  it 
will  not  affect  adversely  the  conservation 
program  of  tfte  United  States.  Ordinary 
principles  of  fairness  and  equity  require 
this  action,      i 

The  governor  of  the  Taos  Pueblo,  a  sec- 
retary of  tha  Pueblo,  and  two  .senior 
council  memljers  appeared  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  in  sup- 
port of  this  biD.  They  are  proud  descend- 
ants of  a  proud  people.  The  Taos  Indians 
have  maintained  their  pueblo  life  in  the 
original  Taos  pueblo  since  the  year  1400. 
long  before  th0  white  man  arrived.  All  of 
us  who  heard  i  the  four  leaders  were  im- 
pressed with  t<ielr  dignity,  their  sincerity, 
and  the  fairness  of  their  request.  They 
are  asking  only  for  something  which  was 
theirs  and  which  they  continue  to  believe 
is  theirs. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  are  noted  for  their 
peaceful  ways  They  are  friendly.  They 
do  not  botheij  others,  but  in  turn  they 
«cpecJ"others  Ito  leave  them  alone.  They 
value* £Kelr  Pufeblo  society  and  they  want 
to  preserve  it.  j 

They  do  not  have  much  in  the  way  of 
wordly  goods.  They  live  frugally.  They 
have  little  cash  Income. 

The  Taos  todians  are  a  closely  knit 
group,  and  religion  permeates  their  com- 
le  Blue  LAke  area  is  the 
ibol  of  their  ancient  rell- 
symboUsm  attaches  to  the 
^ed.  The  watershed  is  the 
life.  Although  the  nature 
of  their  religion  is  secret,  it  is  clear  that 
if  the  area  were  extensively  used  for  rec- 
reation by  th^  public  it  would  be  dese- 
jes  of  the  Indians, 
ress  authorized  the  Secre- 
Iture  to  issue  to  the  Taos 
il-use  permit  for  approxi- 
kcres  in  the  Blue  Lake  area. 
The  Indians  thought  the  special-use  per- 
mit gave  thei^i  an  excliisive  use,  and  it 
did  insofar  ai  timber  and  forage  were 
concerned.  The  admission  of  non -Indians 
for  recreationil  use,  however,  has  been  a 
constant  source  of  conflict  between  the 
Indians  and  tl^e  Forest  Service.  The  For- 
est Service  administration  of  the  Blue 
Lake  area  has  exerted  a  continuing  pres- 
sure on  th°  religious  use  of  the  land  of 
the  Pueblo.  Religious  privacy  has  been 
constantly  jeoijardized. 

This  bill  amends  the  1933  act  by  sub- 
stituting for  ^e  special-use  permit  on 
32,000  acres  aj  trust  title  to  48.000  acres 
of  land.  In  otliier  words,  the  Indians  will 
get  a  trust  titlle  to  the  land,  and  the  land 
will  become  a  part  of  their  reservation. 
The  enlargemimt  of  the  area  from  32,000 
acres  to  48,000  acres  describes  more  accu- 
rately the  lanfi  the  Indians  actually  use 
and  need. 

The  transfer  of  the  lands  from  a  na- 
tional forest  reservation  to  an  Indian 
reservation  will  not  affect  the  manage- 
ment of  the  land  for  conservation  pur- 
poses. The  Indians  want  the  land  to  be 
retained  in  lis  natural  condition,  and 
the  bill  so  reqmres.  Except  for  traditional 
Indian  uses  such  as  religious  ceremonials, 
hunting,  fishijig,  forage,  and  wood  for 
personal  use,  I  the  land  must  be  main- 
tained as  a  wilderness.  This  is  a  limita- 
tion which  tha  Indians  sought  because  it 
reflects  their  ^tended  use  and  because 
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it  should  dispel  any  idea  that  they  want 
to  exploit  the  natural  resources  for  pur- 
poses of  private  gain.  Moreover,  the  bill 
requires  the  land  to  be  administered  in 
accordance  with  sound  conservation 
practices,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior may  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  providing 
for  the  services  of  the  Forest  Service  in 
this  respect.  The  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  conservation  of  the  resource 
is  therefore  fully  protected. 

Seven  grazing  permits  are  now  out- 
standing on  portions  of  the  land.  The  an- 
nual fees  paid  for  the  permits  are  about 
$340.  The  bill  provides  that  the  permit- 
tees may  renew  their  permits  under  regu- 
lations of  the  Forest  Service  to  the  same 
extent  they  could  have  been  renewed 
prior  to  enactment  of  the  bill.  The 
Pueblo,  however,  may  purchase  relin- 
quishments of  the  grazing  permits.  This 
provision  is  not  intended  to  recognize 
the  permits  as  a  property  Interest.  They 
are  not  property  rights.  The  Indians  de- 
sire, however,  to  liquidate  the  permits  in 
an  orderly  way,  and  this  provision  of  the 
bill  authorizes  the  use  of  tribal  funds  for 
this  purpose. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  will  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  value  of  the  interest 
in  the  Ismd  conveyed  should  be  set  off 
against  the  claim  of  the  Taos  Indians 
which  is  still  pending.  This  is  a  standard 
setoff  provision  that  is  carried  in  all  sim- 
ilar bills.  Incidentally,  this  provision  of 
the  bill  will  result  in  reducing  the  finan- 
cial liability  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Indians  in  the  claims  litigation.  This  is 
not,  however,  a  reason  for  enacting  the 
bill.  The  bill  is  fully  Justlfled  on  its 
merits. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  471 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  of  May  31.  1933  (48  Stat. 
108),  providing  for  the  protection  of  the 
watershed  within  the  Carson  National  For- 
est for  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  in  New 
Mexico,  be  and  hereby  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  That,  for  the  purpose  of 
safeguarding  the  Interests  and  welfare  of 
the  tribe  of  Indians  known  as  the  Pueblo 
de  Taos  of  New  Mexico,  the  following  de- 
scribed lands  and  Improvements  thereon, 
upon  which  said  Indians  depend  and  have 
de|>ended  since  time  Immemorial  for  water 
supply,  forage  for  their  domestic  livestock, 
wood  and  timber  for  their  personal  use.  and 
as  the  scene  of  certain  religious  ceremonials, 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States  In  tnist  for  the  Pueblo  de  Taos; 

"Beginning  at  the  southeast  comer  of 
the  Tenorlo  tract  on  the  north  boundary 
of  the  Taos  Pueblo  grant  in  section  22, 
township  26  north,  range  13  east; 

"thence  northwesterly  and  northeasterly 
along  the  east  boundary  of  the  Tenorlo  tract 
to  the  point  where  It  Intersects  the  boundary 
of  the  Lucero  de  Godol  or  Antonio  Mar- 
tinez Grant; 

"thence  following  the  boundary  of  the 
Lucero  de  Godol  Grant  northeasterly,  south- 
easterly and  northerly  to  station  76  on  the 
east  boundary  of  the  survey  of  the  Lucero 
de    Godol    Grant   according    to    the   March 


1894  survey  by  United  States  Deputy  Sur- 
veyor John  H.  Walker  as  approved  by  the 
United  States  Surveyor's  Office,  Santa  Pe, 
New  Mexico,  on  November  23,  1894; 

"thence  east  0.85  mile  long  the  south 
boundary  of  the  Wheeler  Peak  Wilderness, 
according  to  the  description  dated  July  i', 
1965,  and  reported  to  Congress  pursuant  to 
section  3(a)  (1)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  88-577) ; 

"thence  northeast  approximately  0.25 
mile  to  the  top  of  an  unnamed  peak  (which 
is  approximately  0.38  mile  southeasterly 
from  Lew  Wallace  Peak) ; 

"thence  northwesterly  1.63  miles  along  the 
rldgetop  through  Lew  Wallace  Peak  to  Old 
Mike  Peak; 

"thence  easterly  and  northeasterly  along  the 
rldgetop  of  the  divide  between  the  Bed  River 
and  the  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos  to  station  num- 
bered 109  of  said  1894  survey,  at  the  Junc- 
ture of  the  divide  with  the  west  boundary 
Of  the  Beaublen  and  Miranda  Grant,  New 
Mexico  (commonly  known  as  the  Maxwell 
Grant),  according  to  the  official  resurvey  of 
said  grant  executed  during  July  and  August 
1923  by  United  States  Surveyor  Glen  Haste 
and  approved  by  the  General  Land  Office. 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  on 
April  28.  1926; 

"thence  southeasterly,  southwesterly,  and 
southerly  along  the  west  boundary  of  the 
Maxwell  grant  to  the  north  line  of  unsur- 
veyed  section  33,  township  26  north,  range 
15  east; 

"thence  southerly  to  the  north  boundary  of 
fractional  township  25  north,  range  15  east; 

"thence  southerly  and  southwesterly 
through  sections  4,  9,  8,  and  7.  township  25 
north,  range  15  east  to  the  southwest  corner 
of  said  section  7; 

"thence  westerly  along  the  divide  between 
the  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos  and  Rio  Fernandez 
de  Taos  to  the  east  boundary  of  the  Tatw 
Pueblo  grant; 

"thence  north  to  the  northeast  comer  of 
the  Taos  Pueblo  grant. 

"(b)  The  lands  held  in  trust  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  a  part  of  the  Pueblo 
de  Taos  Reservation,  and  shall  be  adminis- 
tered under  the  laws  and  regulations  appli- 
cable to  other  trust  Indian  lands:  Provided, 
That  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  shall  use 
the  lands  for  traditional  purposes  only,  such 
as  religious  ceremonials,  hunting  and  fishing, 
a  source  of  water,  forage  for  their  domestic 
livestock,  and  wood,  timber,  and  other  na- 
tural resources  for  their  personal  use,  all 
subject  to  such  regulations  or  conservation 
purpKJses  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  prescribe.  Except  for  such  uses,  the 
lands  shall  remain  forever  wild  and  shall  be 
maintained  as  a  wilderness  as  defined  In 
section  2(c)  of  the  Act  of  September  3, 
1964  (78  Stat.  890).  With  the  consent  of  the 
tribe,  but  not  otherwise,  nonmembers  of  the 
tribe  may  be  permitted  to  enter  the  lands 
for  purposes  compatible  with  their  preser- 
vation as  a  wilderness.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  be  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  conservation 
measures  for  these  lands,  including,  without 
limitation,  protection  of  forests  from  fire, 
disease,  insects  or  trespass;  prevention  or 
elimination  of  erosion,  damaging  land  use, 
or  stream  pollution;  and  maintenance  of 
streamfiow  and  sanitary  conditions;  and  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  contract  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  any  services  or 
materials  deemed  necessary  to  institute  o: 
carry  out  any  of  such  measiires. 

"(c)  Lessees  or  permittees  of  lands  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  which  are  not 
Included  In  the  lands  described  in  the  Act  of 
May  31,  1933.  shall  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  renew  their  leases  or  permits  under  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  the  same  extent  a^id  in  the  same 
manner  that  such  leases  or  j^ermlts  could 
have  been  renewed  If  this  Act  had  not  been 
enacted;  but  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  may  obtain 
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the  relinquishment  of  any  or  all  of  such 
leases  or  permits  from  the  leasees  or  permit- 
tees under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  mutually  agreeable.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  disburse,  from  the 
tribal  funds  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  said  tribe,  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  for  such 
relinquishments  and  for  the  purchase  of  any 
rights  or  improvementa  on  said  lands  owned 
by  non-Indans. 

"(d)  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1049.  1050).  the  extent  to 
which  the  value  of  the  Interest  In  land  con- 
veyed by  this  Act  should  be  credited  to  the 
United  States  or  should  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  of  the  Taos  Indians  against  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  SAYLOR  (during  the  reading). 
Madam  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments: 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments: 

Page  4,  line  2.  strike  out  "Fernandez"  and 
insert  "Fernando". 

Page  4,  line  5,  strike  out  "grant."  and  Insert 
"grant;". 

Page  4,  between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"thence  west  to  the  point  of  beginning; 
containing  approximately  48,000  acres,  more 
or  less". 

Page  4,  line  14,  strike  out  "or"  and  Insert 
•for". 

Page  5,  line  21.  after  the  period  Insert  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "The  authority  to  pay 
fur  the  relinquishment  of  a  permit  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a 
recognition  of  any  property  right  of  the 
permittee  in  the  land  or  Its  resources". 

Page  6,  line  4,  strike  out  "States."  and  in- 
sert "States". 

Page  6,  after  line  4,  Insert  a  new  subsection 
I  e )  as  follows : 

"(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  Impair 
any  vested  water  right." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY   MB.    DINOELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dengell  :  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  claxise  of  H.R.  471 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"Tliat  (a)  for  the  purp>oees  of  safeguarding 
the  Interests  and  welfare  of  the  tribe  of  In- 
dians known  as  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  of  New 
Mexico,  the  following  described  lands  are 
hereby  designated  for  addition  to  and  as  a 
part  of  the  Wheeler  Peak  Wilderness,  Carson 
National  Forest,  New  Mexico: 

"Beginning  at  a  point  on  Old  Mike  Peak 
on  the  southeast  boundary  of  the  Wheeler 
Peak  Wilderness;  thence  easterly  along  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  dividing  Red  River  from 
the  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos  to  its  interception 
with  the  west  boundary  of  the  Beaublen  and 
Miranda  Grant  (Maxwell  Grant); 

"thence  southeasterly  along  the  west 
boundary  of  the  aforesaid  grant  to  the  crest 
of  the  ridge  between  the  Bonlta  Park  drain- 
age and  the  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taoe; 


"thence  southward  along  the  crest  of  the 
aforesaid  ridge  to  the  Junction  of  the  Witt 
Park  drainage  and  the  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taoe; 

"thence  northwesterly  along  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  forming  the  south  boundary  of  the 
Waterblrd  Lake  drainage  to  its  Interception 
with  the  crest  of  the  ridge  between  the  Rio 
Lucero  and  the  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos; 

"thence  northerly  along  the  crest  of  the 
aforesaid  ridge  to  the  point  of  beginning  on 
Old  Mike  Peak,  containing  approximately 
4,600  acres,  more  or  less. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  the  area  added  to 
the  Wheeler  Peek  Wilderness  by  this  Act 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  WUdemess  Act  governing  areas  desig- 
nated by  that  Act  as  'wilderness'. 

"(c)  The  following  described  portion  of  the 
Wheeler  Peak  Wilderness  as  enlarged  by  this 
Act,  containing  approximately  1,640  acres, 
more  or  less,  is  hereby  segregated  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  Pueblo : 

"Beginning  at  a  point  where  National  For- 
est System  Trail  Numbered  90  Intercepts  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  between  the  Rio  Lucero 
and  the  Rio  P»ueblo  de  Taos  south  of  Old 
Mike  Peak; 

"thence  easterly  along  trail  Numbered  90 
to  a  point  approximately  0.1  mile  south  of 
Red  Dome; 

"thence  southeasterly  to  an  unnamed  lake 
approximately  0.5  mile  southeast  of  Red 
Dome; 

"thence  southerly  along  the  drain  from 
the  aforesaid  lake  to  Its  Junction  with  the 
Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos; 

"thence  southeasterly  along  the  Rio  Pueblo 
de  Taos  to  the  nose  of  the  ridge  forming  the 
south  boundary  of  the  Star  Lake  drainage; 

"thence  westerly  along  the  crest  of  the 
aforesaid  ridge  to  Its  interception  with  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  between  the  Rio  Lucero 
and  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos; 

"thence  northerly  along  the  crest  of  the 
aforesaid  ridge  to  Its  interception  with  the 
National  Forest  System  Trail  Numbered  50; 

"thence  northerly  along  aforesaid  trail 
Numbered  50  to  its  departure  to  the  west 
from  aforesaid  ridge;  and 

"thence  northerly  along  the  crest  of  the 
aforesaid  ridge  to  its  interception  with  Na- 
tional Forest  System  Trail  Numbered  90  and 
the  point  of  beginning. 

"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  (1)  ad- 
minister this  portion  of  the  Wheeler  Peak 
Wilderness  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Pueblo 
de  Taos  Indians  in  connection  with  their 
religious  ceremonials;  (2)  remove  all  struc- 
tures from  the  portion  and  discontinue  trail 
maintenance  therein;  (3)  not  authorize  per- 
sons who  are  not  members  of  the  Pueblo  de 
Taos  Tribe  to  enter  the  described  portion: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall  continue 
to  be  responsible  for  protection  of  the  area 
from  fire.  Insects,  and  disease,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Forest  Service  may  enter  the 
area  for  these  purpKJses:  Provided  further. 
That  law  enforcement  officers  may  enter  the 
area  in  performance  of  official  duties. 

"Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  May  31,  1933 
(48  Stat.  108).  providing  for  the  protection 
of  the  watershed  within  the  Carson  National 
Forest  for  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  in 
New  Mexico,  is  hereby  amended  by  amend- 
ing the  description  of  the  area  referred  to 
In  that  section  to  read  as  follows : 

"Beginning  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
Taoe  Pueblo  Grant; 

"thence  west  along  north  boundary  of 
aforesaid  Grant  to  Its  Interception  with  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  Tenorlo  Tract; 

"then  northwesterly  and  northeasterly 
along  the  east  boundary  of  the  Tenorlo  Tract 
to  the  point  where  It  Intersects  the  boundary 
of  the  Lucero  de  Godol  or  Antonio  Martinez 
Grant; 

"thence  following  the  boundary  of  the 
Lucero  de  Godol  Grant  northeasterly,  soutli'- 


easterly,  and  northerly  to  station  76  on  the 
east  boundary  of  the  survey  of  the  Lucero 
de  Godol  Grant  according  to  the  March  1894 
survey  by  United  States  Deputy  Surveyor 
John  H.  Walker,  as  approved  by  the  United 
States  Surveyor's  Office,  Sante  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  on  November  23,  1894; 

"thence  east  .86  mile  along  the  south 
boundary  of  the  Wheeler  Peak  Wilderness 
according  to  the  description  dated  July  1, 
1965.  and  reported  to  Congress  pursuant  to 
section  3(a)(1)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78 
Stat.  891)  to  intersection  with  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  between  the  Rio  Lucero  and  t^e 
Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos; 

"thence  southerly  along  aforesaid  crest 
to  Its  Interception  with  the  ridge  forming 
the  south  boundary  of  Waterblrd  Lake  drain- 
age; 

"thence  southeasterly  along  aforesaid 
ridge  to  junction  of  Witt  Park  drain  and  the 
Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos; 

"thence  easterly  along  the  Witt  Park  drain 
to  a  point  Vi  hille  from  the  Rio  Pueblo  de 
Taos: 

"thence  southwesterly  along  a  line  'i  mile 
east  of  the  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos  and  parallel 
to  it  to  the  northeast  corner  of  section  1, 
township  25  north,  range  14  east; 

"thence  southward  along  the  township 
line  to  the  east  quarter  comer  of  section  13. 
township  25  north,  range  14  east,  on  crest 
of  ridge  dividing  the  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taoe 
from  the  Rio  Fernando  de  Taos; 

"thence  westerly  along  aforesaid  ridge  to 
Its  interception  with  the  east  boundary  of 
the  Taos  Pueblo  Grant: 

"thence  northerly  to  the  p)olnt  of  begin- 
ning containing  approximately  34,500  acres, 
more  or  less. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
hereby  directed  to  amend  the  permit  granted 
to  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  the  Act  of  May  31,  1933  (48 
Stat.  108) ,  to  provide  that: 

■ia)  The  description  of  the  area  under 
permit  to  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  shall  conform 
with  the  description  of  the  area  described  In 
section  2  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  timber,  for- 
age, and  v/ood  available  without  charge  in 
the  entire  permit  area  as  amended  by  this 
Act  for  personal  or  tribal  community  needs 
of  the  members  of  the  Pueblo  or  the  Pueblo 
community  in  such  manner  that  does  not 
Impair  the  watershed. 

"(c)  Through  extension  and  Improvement 
of  the  forest  and  other  vegetative  cover  in 
the  permit  area  the  Secretary  shall  manage 
the  area  in  accordance  with  accepted  water- 
shed management  principles  so  as  to  provide 
optimum  quantities  and  quality  of  water 
from  the  area  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pueblo 
de  Taos  Indians  and  others  dependent  on  the 
Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos  and  Rio  Lucemo  for 
water. 

"(d)  Other  provisions  of  the  existing  per- 
mit shall  apply  to  the  entire  permit  area  as 
amended  by  this  Act. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Is  directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1050),  the  extent 
to  which  the  value  to  the  Pueblo  de  Taos 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  well  as  the 
value  of  the  Carson  National  Forest  pemxlt 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Act  of  May  31, 
1933  (48  Stat.  108),  shoiild  be  credited  to 
the  United  States  or  should  be  set  off  against 
any  claim  of  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  against  the 
U«lted  States." 

Mr.  ASPINALL  (during  the  reading). 
Madam  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  DINGEl  L.  Madam  Chairman,  this 
is  the  amendment  I  mentioned  earlier  In 
my  remarks  during  general  debate,  and 
when  I  said  that  at  the  proper  time  I 
would  offer  an  amendment  which  would 
afford  full  protection  to  the  religious 
concern  of  the  Indian  people  involved 
here.  This  is  the  amendment.  What  it 
does  is  to  set  up  the  same  kind  of  pro- 
tection for  the  land  as  does  the  bill  before 
us.  It  affords  ttie  Indians  every  right  that 
they  would  haie  under  the  proposed  bill 
except  for  title,  and  It  does  not  get  into 
the  question  of  grazing. 

It  preserves  the  national  forests  of  our 
Nation  from  the  establishment  of  an  un- 
wise precedenti  that  is,  giving  away  title 
le  great  national  forests, 
is  for  the  protection,  for 
and  for  the  opoortunity 
^ple,  and  yet  it  affords  full 
jrotection  to  the  Indian 
people  with  regjard  to  their  reUglous-cere- 
monles  and  th^ir  opportunities  to  engage 
in  worship. 

-  It  afiterds  pr<)tectlon  for  the  land,  pro- 
tectioo-tor  the  iwater,  protection  for  per- 
sons both  Indian  and  non-Indian,  who 
waters  which  are  gener- 


to  portions  of 
a  treasure  whic 
the  enjoyment 
of  all  of  the  : 
and  complete 


would  use  the 


ated     by 
concerned. 
I  believe 


pra  ;lpitatlon     in     the     area 


it 


is  a  good  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  a  hu  nane  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  an  amendment  which  protects  the 
interests  of  th^  Indians,  and  which  pro- 
tects the  inter^ts  of  all  of  the  people  in 
their  national  forests.  It  certainly  is  an 
amendment  which  merits  careful  con- 
sideration, panticularly  in  view  of  the 
fairly  doubtful  nature  of  the  claims 
which  have  be^  asserted  up  to  this  time. 
It  does  avoid  tie  principle  and  the  prac- 
tice of  double  Icompensation  to  Indians 
who  have  already  had  their  claims  ex- 
tinguished by  cash  awards  and  by  the 
establishment  cjf  grazing  rights  and  other 

its  in  the  national  forests 
signed  in  full  faith  and 

fair  agreement  with  the 

this  Nation. 

intentions  and  the  attl- 


special  use  rig: 
for  which  the: 
in  the  spirit  oi 
Government  o: 
It  reflects  thi 


tudes  of  the  persons  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  this  taiatter,  both  Indian  and 
non-Indian,  tjiat  certain  protection 
should  be  affopded  to  the  Indians.  As  I 
have  indicated,. it  avoids  giving  away  our 
great  national  forests,  something  which 
I  have  always  vigorously  opposed,  and 
something  whifh  this  Congress  has  al- 
ways support^ 

It  is  my  ho] 
the  amendmem 
I  believe  it  is  f 

Madam  Chairman 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 


that  this  body  will  adopt 

.  I  believe  it  is  humane, 

.  and  I  believe  it  is  just. 

I  yield  back  the 


Madam  Chai 
ment  really  dc 


lan,  what  this  amend- 
is  that  it  takes  the  bUI 
of  the  other  bo|dy  without  any  study  on 
the  part  of  thej  committee  having  juris- 
diction in  this  body,  and  substitutes  the 
other  body's  bilj  for  the  bill  that  we  have 
worked  upon  before  the  Committee  on 
Internal  and  Ifisular  Affairs  for  a  con- 
siderable lengtlH  of  time. 

The  amendmfent  enlarges  the  Wheeler 
Park  Wildemets  Area  by  4,600  acres; 
1,640  acres  of  this  4,600  acres  were  segre- 
gated for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Pueblo. 

The  present  speclal-uae  permit  which 


the  Indians  have  imder  the  1933  act  is 
enlarged  from  32,000  acres  to  34,500 
acres.  This  flgiu-e,  plus  the  1,640  acres  of 
exclusive  use,  totals  36.140  acres.  This 
compares  with  48.000  acres  in  the  House 
blU. 

The  major  differences  between  the 
House  bill  and  the  Dlngell  amendment 
are: 

First,  the  House  bill  gives  the  Indians 
trust  title  to  48,000  •  acres.  The  Dingell 
amendment  gives  them  only  a  special- 
use  permit  to  36,140  acres,  with  exclusive 
use  of  only  1,640  acres  of  the  total.  This 
has  meant  controversy  m  the  past,  and 
undoubtedly  it  will  continue  controversy 
in  the  future. 

Second,  the  House  bill  puts  adminis- 
trative authority  over  the  trust  title  in 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Dln- 
gell amendment  would  leave  complete  fee 
title  and  administration  in — the  fee  title 
in  the  Federal  Government  just  the  same 
as  the  House  bill,  but  leaves  the  admmis- 
tration  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  Dingell  amendment  will  not  re- 
solve the  longstanding  controversy  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. I  made  reference  to  this  a  minute 
ago. 

It  gives  the  Indians  very  little  more 
than  they  have  now.  It  does  not  recog- 
nize the  fact,  first,  that  the  Indians  have 
a  legitimate  and  demonstrated  need  for 
title  to  the  land,  and,  second,  all  conser- 
vation values,  and  all  Federal  program 
interests,  can  be  protected  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  under  an  Indian 
trust  title  as  well  as  they  can  be  protected 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  through 
the  Forest  Service. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  may  as  well  be 
honest  with  my  colleagues — imdoubtedly, 
if  the  other  body  handles  this  legislation, 
they  will  pass  something  like  the  bill 
that  has  been  introduced  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

This,  then,  would  mean  that  there 
would  have  to  be  a  committee  of  con- 
ference, and  at  that  time,  after  study,  we 
will  be  able  then  to  give  consideration  to 
what  is  proposed  in  this  amendment. 
Until  that  time,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
House  is  in  a  position  to  act  favorably  on 
the  amendment  and  I  would  ask  for  its 
defeat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Dingell)  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Commitee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  471)  to  amend  section 
4  of  the  act  of  May  31.  1933  (48  Stat. 
108) ,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  462, 
she  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  aemanded  on  any 
amendment? 


If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en 
gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order  at 
any  time  tomorrow  for  the  Speaker  to 
declare  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  do  I  understand  that 
this  is  in  connection  with  the  funeral 
services  for  the  late  Senator  Dirksen? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is,  in  Washington? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Yes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
681,  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  RE- 
FORM 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  491  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  491 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thlB 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  White  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  681)  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  Joint 
resolution  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
six  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  Joint  resolution  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  joint  reso- 
lution to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  Joint  resolution  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  very  able 
and  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Sbctxh),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  150  years  ago 
the  Founding  Fathers  of  our  country 
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set  up  a  scheme  or  plan  for  the  election 
of  a  President  and  Vice  President.  In 
their  wtsdom,  they  saw  fit  to  establish  the 
electoral  college.  The  scheme  that  these 
wise  men  hEid  in  mind  was  to  select  good 
men  as  electors  based  upon  the  number 
of  Representatives  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  number  of  Senators. 
These  men  were  to  be  selected  because 
they  would  be  known  to  be  good,  honest 
and  wise  men.  They  would  meet  in  a  so- 
called  electoral  college  and  select  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President. 
That  was  before  the  development  of  the 
party  system. 

After  the  growth  of  the  party  system, 
that  procedure  was  more  or  less  changed, 
for  the  parties  would  meet  in  convention, 
select  their  candidates,  and  present  their 
candidates  to  the  country. 

However,  with  the  grcA^th  of  the  party 
.system,  there  arose  a  wide  demand  to  re- 
form the  electoral  college  system.  There 
is  considerable  demand  to  wipe  out  the 
electoral  college  entirely  and  select  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  by  a 
so-called  popular  or  direct  vote.  In  other 
words,  we  would  elect  the  President  and 
Vice  President  as  we  elect  the  Members 
of  both  branches  of  the  Congress.  This 
system  has  been  advocated  for  some  time. 
It  has  great  popular  appeal.  I  am  not  so 
sure  in  my  own  mind  that  it  is  the  best 
system,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I 
know  it  has  popular  appeal  and  I  know 
that  most  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
have  given  insuflScient  thought  to  some 
of  the  possible  consequences  of  the  plan 
are  inclined  to  embrace  the  popular  elec- 
tion theme. 

So  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
headed  by  the  very  able  and  distin- 
guished and  powerful  advocate,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler), 
has  brought  out  a  resolution  that  would 
provide  for  the  popular  vote  election 
method  of  electing  a  President  and  a 
Vice  President.  As  I  say,  I  have  some 
reservations  about  it.  I  had  not  intended 
to  talk  at  this  time  on  the  matter,  but 
the  situation  has  arisen  which  is  now 
such  that  I  have  to  present  the  matter. 

I  understand  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  I  might  say  to  my  friends 
on  the  left  side  of  the  aisle,  has  endorsed 
a  different  plan,  one  that  I  believe  is 
popularly  known  as  the  proportionate 
plan. 

There  are  some  of  us  who  feel  that 
possibly  another  plan  would  be  equally 
as  good  if  not  better,  and  that  plan  is 
the  one  that  is  advocated  now,  and  as  I 
understand  it,  was  proposed  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  on  a  bii>artisan 
basis  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Dowdy)  and  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  PoFF),  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis).  They 
are  very  able  students  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, who  believe,  of  course,  in  the  Amer- 
ican system. 

That  plan  briefly  would  provide  that 
the  electoral  college,  in  effect,  would  be 
retained,  or  the  substance  of  it,  and  that 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  would  get 
tlie  electoral  vote  of  the  various  con- 
-'resslonal  districts  that  he  carried,  and 
the  candidate  who  got  the  most  votes  in 
the  whole  State  would  get  the  two  votes 
represented  by  the  Members  of  the  otiier 
body,  the  Senators. 


In  that  way  we  would  pretty  largely 
achieve  the  reform  that  is  needed.  I 
think  there  is  room  for  some  change. 
So  that  plan  will  be  presented  here  by 
these  gentlemen  when  we  get  into  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  itself.  I  think 
it  has  much  merit. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  personal,  but  I  see 
here  two  able  gentlemen,  the  gentlemcm 
from  California  (Mr.  Holifield),  who  is 
a  Representative  from,  I  believe,  the 
State  with  the  second  largest  number  of 
electoral  votes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Celler),  the  author  of 
this  bill,  who  is  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  New  York  which  has  the 
greatest  number  of  electoral  votes. 

Let  us  consider  the  effect  of  this  sub- 
stitute plan  in  respect  to  the  last  elec- 
tion. I  do  not  know  what  the  number 
was.  but  we  will  say  for  illustration  that 
Mr.  Nixon  carried  25  of  the  congressional 
districts  of  New  York.  He  would  get  those 
25  electoral  votes  plus  the  two  senatorial 
votes,  the  majority  of  that  State's  vote, 
and  therefore  would  carry  the  State. 

There  was  a  third  candidate,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace. If  Mr.  Wallace  had  carried  two  con- 
gressional districts  in  New  York  he  would 
have  gotten  two  electoral  votes. 

The  same  thing,  of  course,  would  apply 
to  the  great  State  of  California  and  to 
the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  complaint  in 
the  past,  and  I  believe  with  some  justifi- 
cation— again  not  becoming  personal — 
that  the  larger  States,  like  the  one  rep- 
resented by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Holifield)  and  the  one  rep- 
resented by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Celler)  and  the  one  repre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and 
so  on.  because  of  the  larger  electoral  vote 
under  the  present  system  were  able  to 
control  the  nominations  and  the  elec- 
tions. 

That  is  certainly  true  under  the  system 
advocated  by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
wherein  the  larger  populated  States  like 
New  York,  California.  Texas,  Massachu- 
setts, and  so  on  would  have  a  popular  vote 
so  powerful  and  numerous  that  they 
would  be  able  to  control  the  elections 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Would  that  not  be  true 
under  a  situation  where  the  winner 
would  take  all,  more  than  it  would  imder 
a  situation  where  every  candidate  got 
his  share  of  the  popular  vote?  In  other 
words,  he  would  get  the  entire  New  York 
delegation,  and  New  York  woiUd  be  much 
more  persuasive  in  its  ability  to  feel  its 
candidates  might  be  elected,  with  the 
winner  taking  the  entire  State  electoral 
college  vote. 

Mr.  COLMER.  If  I  understand  my 
friend,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  did, 
that  is  one  of  the  evils  which  is  sought 
to  be  corrected  by  tills  proposed  sub- 
stitute resolution. 

Under  the  present  system,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  with  its  great  metropolitan 
center  and  its  great  populous  vote,  if 
Mr.  Himiphrey  had  received  10  more 
votes  or  1  more  vote  than  Mr.  Nixon  got 
in  that  State,  then  Mr.  Humphrey  would 
get  all  of  the  electoral  votes.  I  think  that 
is  the  point  my  friend  war,  irylng  to 


make.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  case  of 
winner  take  all. 

Under  the  substitute  plan  to  be  offered 
here,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  one 
I  understand  President  Nixon  has  rec- 
ommended, that  would  not  be  true.  Each 
candidate  would  get  the  electoral  vote 
that  he  was  entitled  to  rather  than 
winner  taking  all. 

Now.  I  do  not  want  to  be  sectional  nor 
do  I  want  to  be  antl  city  or  pro  rural. 
However,  my  State,  the  State  represent- 
ed, in  my  judgment,  sir,  by  the  able 
majority  leader  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert)  ,  the  State  rep- 
resented by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Berry)  ,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross),  and  a  number 
of  the  other  smaller  States,  if  I  analyze 
this  thing  correctly.  In  my  judgment, 
would  suffer  as  a  result  of  the  pwsage  of 
this  so-called  popular  or  direct  vote 
election  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  aspect 
involved  here  that  I  want  to  touch  on 
just  briefly;  namely,  that  the  advocates 
of  this  direct  vote  election  method  say 
they  want  the  people  to  express  their  will. 
Yet  they  provide  in  their  resolution  for 
a  40-percent  figure.  The  candidate  re- 
ceiving 40  percent  of  the  popular  vote 
would  be  the  man  who  was  elected.  If 
you  are  going  to  adopt  this  plan,  then  it 
would  seem  to  me  logical  and  reasonable 
that  you  should  make  it  51  percent  or 
50  percent  plus  of  those  voting.  In  other 
words,  the  man  who  is  e?e3ted  as  Presi- 
dent should  get  a  majority  of  the  vote 
if  you  are  going  to  follow  that  scheme. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  passing  on  to  an- 
other facet  of  this  committee  proposal 
briefly,  this  is  the  question  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  corruption  and  for  contest. 

Now,  can  you  imagme  what  would 
happen  if  there  became  a  contest  under 
this  so-called  popular  plan  in  New  York, 
California,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
or  one  or  more  States  where  corrup- 
tion were  charged  to  have  occurred  in 
one  or  more  counties  or  or  in  one  or 
more  precincts,  and  where  that  went  on 
in  several  States? 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  running 
the  risk  of  having  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion suspended  in  limbo,  as  it  were  there, 
while  all  of  this  Investigation  into  the 
charges  of  corruption  was  made.  We 
could  have  some  serious  trouble  In  this 
country  while  we  were  waiting  for  these 
charges  of  corruption  to  be  decided. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  things  that 
I  could  go  into  here,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  take  any  further  time  on  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  rule,  undoubtedly,  will  be  adopted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
amending  the  ConstituticHi.  I  am  in- 
formed and  believe — as  a  matter  of  fact 
I  have  reason  to  know — that  the  alter- 
nate plan  suggested  will  be  germane,  will 
be  offered  and  will  be  debated.  I  do  not 
want  to  array.  I  repeat,  the  small  States 
against  the  large  ones.  But  I  do  want  to 
say  to  you  gentlemen  who  are  advo- 
cating this  committee  plan  that  if  you 
really  want  some  reform  legislation,  if 
you  wtmt  to  amend  the  Constitution  and 
if  you  want  to  get  away  from  what  you 
cite  as  the  present  evils,  you  had  better 
give  careful  thought  to  this  matter.  I  say 
this,  first,  because  it  Is  going  to  take  a 
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two-thirds  vot^  here  and  In  the  other 
body  to  adopt  the  resolution  and  then 
it  is  going  to  Uke  three-fourths  of  your 
States  to  ratify  It  before  it  becomes  a  part 
of  the  Constitotlon  In  order  to  achieve 
your  objective  of  some  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  predict 
here  and  now  that  even  though  we  pass 
this  resolution  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in 
this  body,  it  is  going  to  run  into  serious 
trouble  over  ini  the  other  body  and  that 
you  are  going  i  to  find  those  Senators 
over  there  representing  the  smaller 
States  lining  tp  in  opposition  to  this 
plan  of  a  popolar  election.  But  if  you 
survive  that  hirdle,  then  you  have  got 
to  go  to  your  State  legislatures  and  get 
the  three-fourths  vote.  In  other  words,  I 
believe  it  has  been  figured  that  if  13 
States  fail  to  tfatify  the  amendment,  it 
fails.  These  sniall  States  like  Utah,  Ne- 
vada, Delawar^,  Alabama,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  a  substantial  number  of  other 
States  with  relatively  small  populations 
are  not  going  ip  give  up  the  advantage 
they  now  enjoy  to  the  more  populous 
States '-with  their  great  metropolitan 
centers.—  I 

The  whole  philosophy  and  traditions 
of  this  great  cbimtry  are  involved.  Un- 
der the  committee  plan,  the  country 
could  well  come  to  be  dominated  by 
the  big  cities.    | 

So  I  want  to  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
you  want  to  reform  the  present  system 
you  had  betteri  give  serious  thought  to 
the  plan  that  I  mentioned  earlier  that  is 
to  be  offered,  ai  I  understand  it,  jointly 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
DowDT  I ,  and  tfie  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Port) ,  otherwise  you  may  go 
through  here  f^r  the  next  2  or  3  years 
and  then  wind]  up  with  no  change  in 
your  present  sjistem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  II  know  we  are  all  inter- 
ested in  the  perpetuation  of  this  young 
Republic  and  dur  system.  I  know  that 
you  want  to  se^  something  done,  some- 
thing that  is  Firactical,  and  something 
that  has  a  reasonable  chance  of  becom- 
ing the  law  of]  the  land.  So  as  we  go 
through  here  in  the  next  6  hours,  after 
this  rule  is  adotated,  of  general  debate, 
and  then  the  debate  upon  the  substitute, 
we  had  better  most  seriously  consider 
this  matter.        1 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKE|i.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  has  Consumed  27  minutes. 

The  Chairman  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  oj  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  491  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  6  hours  of  de- 
bate for  the  eonsideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  681.  the  presidential 
election  reform  measure. 

Although  the  rule  does  not  state  any- 
thing about  germaneness  of  substitutes 
and  other  proposals,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing, and  it  was  ibe  understanding  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  that 
aH  substitutes  which  have  presently  been 
printed  will  be  germane  under  this  open 
rule,  and  that  amendments  to  those  sub- 
stitutes will  also  be  germane. 

The  purpose  cif  the  Joint  resrtution  is 
to  amend  the  Cc^titutimi  to  abolish  the 


electoral  college.  Substituted  for  it  is  a 
system  of  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President. 

The  present  election  system  provides 
that  each  State  appoints  a  number  of 
electors  equal  to  the  total  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
It  Is  entitled.  These  electors  meet  in  De- 
cember in  their  respective  States  to  elect 
the  President  and  Vice  President.  If  no 
candidate  receives  a  majority,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  with  each  State  dele- 
gation casting  one  vote,  elects  the  Pres- 
ident from  the  three  persons  receiving 
the  most  votes,  and  the  Senate  chooses 
the  Vice  President. 

Several  recent  elections,  particularly 
that  of  last  year,  have  shown  that  some 
change  in  the  system  may  be  necessary. 
The  Judiciary  Committee,  by  a  vote  of 
29  to  6,  has  reported  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 681,  a  constitutional  amendment 
providing  for:  First,  elimination  of  the 
electoral  college;  second,  substitution  of 
a  direct  popular  election;  and,  third,  a 
runoff  election  if  no  candidate  receives 
at  least  40  percent  in  the  first  election. 
Before  the  committee  were  a  nimiber 
of  other,  alternative  proposals;  the  dis- 
trict, the  proportional,  and  the  auto- 
matic electoral  vote  systems.  These  were 
all  rejected. 

The  committee  believes  that  only  a 
direct  popular  election  system  will  re- 
move all  the  objections  and  defects  in  the 
present  system. 

Section  I  provides  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  both  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident, who  will  run  jointly.  The  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  several  States,  are  eligible  to  cast 
votes. 

Section  2  provides  that  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President  In  each 
State  shall  have  the  same  qualifications 
as  are  required  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. Any  State  may  adopt  less  restrictive 
residence  requirements  for  voting  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  Con- 
gress retains  authority  to  set  uniform 
residence  requirementa. 

Section  3  provides  the  major  change  in 
the  manner  of  election.  A  system  of  di- 
rect popular  election  is  instituted.  Each 
elector  shall  cast  one  vote  for  one  slate 
of  candidates.  If  one  slate  receives  at 
least  40  percent  of  the  total  popular  vote 
cast,  and  has  more  than  any  other  slate, 
such  persons  shall  be  elected.  If  no  slate 
receives  a  total  of  40  percent  of  the  total 
vote,  a  run-off  election  shall  be  held  be- 
tween the  two  slates  receiving  the  most 
votes. 

Section  4  provides  that  the  times, 
places,  and  manner  of  holding  a  presi- 
dential election  and  any  nm-off  election, 
and  reqiiirements  for  entitlement  of  a 
candidate  to  inclusion  on  the  ballot  shall 
be  set  by  the  several  States.  But  this  is 
not  what  it  seems  because  Congress  re- 
serves the  power  to,  by  law,  make  or  alter 
such  regulations  adopted  by  the  several 
States.  Congress  is  also  empowered  to 
set  the  date  of  the  original  election  and 
the  run-olT  election  which  are  to  be  uni- 
form. Congress  also  retains  power  to  set 
the  manner  in  which  results  of  the  elec- 
tions shall  be  ascertained  and  declared. 
Secticm  5  empowers  Congress  to  pro- 


vide, by  law,  for  the  case  of  death  or 
withdrawal  of  a  candidate,  before  the 
election,  and  of  the  President-elect  or 
Vice  President-elect. 

The  amendment  is  to  become  effective 
one  year  after  the  21st  day  of  January 
following  its  ratification  by  three- 
fourths — 38 — of  the  States  within  7 
jrears  from  the  date  of  its  submission  by 
the  Congress. 

The  committee  report  discusses  the  ad- 
visability of  providing  for  election  of  a 
slate  of  candidates  with  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  vote,  and  if  a  lesser  figure 
is  desirable,  what  percentage  should  be 
selected.  It  notes  that  by  law  a  simple 
plurality  wins  most  U.S.  elections.  How- 
ever, a  figure  of  at  least  40  percent  was 
selected  to  insiu-e  that  the  elected  can- 
didate would  have  a  sufBclent  mandate. 
Suggestions  of  45  percent  and  35  percent 
were  considered  and  rejected. 

The  committee  also  believes  that  the 
40-percent  figure  will  make  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  i-unoff  election  extremely  re- 
mote, based  upon  past  election  histor>'. 
While  the  States  retain  primary  juris- 
diction over  the  ballot,  the  Congress  ex- 
pressly retains  power  to  deal  with  any 
problems  which  might  arise.  State  laws 
could  be  superseded  by  uniform  Federal 
standards  with  the  provisions  of  section 
4.  In  many  respects,  this  authority.  If 
exercised,  would  result  In  as  big  a  change 
in  our  presidential  election  system  as  the 
switch  to  a  direct  popular  vote. 

The  committee  finds  that  the  stated 
major  objections  to  the  direct  election 
plan — First,  a  possible  aid  to  the  prolif- 
eration of  political  parties;  and,  .second, 
the  possible  destruction  of  oui-  federal 
system  of  government — do  not  outweigh 
what  it  is  believes  is  the  fundamental  op- 
jection  to  all  other  possible  changes— 
that  each  would  allow  the  election  as 
President  of  a  candidate  who  failed  to 
win  the  popular  vote. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Rogers)  has  filed  additional  views.  He 
believes  that  the  40-percent  provision  is 
too  low.  He  favors  increasing  it  to  45  per- 
cent. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ryan)  has  filed  additional  views.  He  sup- 
ports the  idea  of  uniform  national  stand- 
ards of  voter  qualification,  covering  age 
and  residency  in  national  elections.  He 
also  believes  that  the  votes  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent should  be  cast  separately,  not  one 
joint  vote  for  the  two-man  slate.  Finally, 
he  believes  that  U.S.  citizens  In  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
should  be  allowed  to  vote. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory)  has  filed  additional  views.  He 
opposes  the  40-percent  figure,  and  sup- 
ports a  lower  one — 35  percent  as  less 
likely  to  require  any  runoff  elections  or 
permit  the  rise  of  third  parties.  He  also 
suggests  that  rather  than  have  each  State 
legislature  approve  the  constitutional 
amendment,  each  State  should  elect  a 
convention  to  ratify  it.  He  believes  this 
would  be  quicker  and  insure  ratification 
in  time  for  the  1972  elections. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Sandman)  agrees  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  in  opposing 
the  40-percent  figure;  he  supports  a  sim- 
ple plurality  rule. 
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The  gentleman  from  Virginia  <Mr. 
Poff)  has  filed  separate  views.  He  has  a 
substitute  which  he  may  offer  as  an 
amendment.  It  provides  for  an  automatic 
apportionment  of  electoral  votes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  popular  vote  in  each  State. 
A  majority  of  the  electoral  vote  would  be 
necessary  for  election.  If  no  candidate  re- 
ceives a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote, 
then,  if  any  candidate  received  a  plural- 
ity and  at  least  40  percent  of  the  popu- 
lar vote,  he  would  be  elected.  If  no  can- 
didate receives  at  least  40  percent  of  the 
popular  vote  then  the  Congress  would 
jointly  choose  the  President  and  Vice 
President  from  the  top  two  slates,  with 
each  Member  having  one  vote. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Dowdy)  has  filed  minority  views.  He  be- 
lieves this  joint  resolution  proposes  a 
fundamental  change  in  our  system  of 
government — one  he  opposes.  He  favors 
the  district  system  embodied  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  791.  He  also  notes  that 
under  the  direct  popular  election  system 
33  smaller  States  would  lose  political 
power  in  presidential  elections.  Some  of 
these  will  siu^ely  oppose  the  amendment, 
probably  enough  to  kill  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Flowers)  and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Mann)  concur  in  Mr. 
Dowdy's  views  objecting  to  the  direct 
election  system.  They  favor  the  propor- 
tional election  plan  and  want  to  insure 
that  the  States  retain  control  over  voter 
qualifications. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hutchinson)  has  filed  views  supporting 
Mr.  Poff's  substitute.  He  points  out  how 
fundamentally  different  the  direct  popu- 
lar election  system  is  from  that  created 
by  the  f  ramers  of  our  Constitution — and 
how  far  along  the  road  it  goes  in  chang- 
ing our  federal  system  of  government. 
He  opposes  this  while  agreeing  that  the 
present  election  system  must  be  cor- 
rected. He  believes  Mr.  Poff's  substitute 
successfully  does  this. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dennis)  has  filed  individual  views  sup- 
porting the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Poff 
and  Mr.  Hutchinson  concerning  the 
great  change  the  proposal  will  work  on 
our  system  of  government.  He  favors 
either  a  district  plan  or  an  automatic 
electoral  vote  plan. 

Personally  I  think  we  should  have  some 
changes  in  the  electoral  college  system. 
I  \\'ill  state  in  all  honesty  that  the  hear- 
ings, which  covered,  I  believe,  4  days, 
and  at  which  10  or  11  learned  witnesses 
testified,  were  among  the  most  Interest- 
ing that  I  have  ever  participated  in,  and 
I  must  admit  that  after  hearing  the  sage 
remarks  of  these  gentlemen,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  even  though  we 
might  need  some  changes,  mayt)e  our 
forefathers  did  not  do  so  bad  when  they 
wrote  our  Constitution  182  years  ago.  We 
would  probably  live  to  do  something  bet- 
ter, but  we  have  gone  through  all  these 
years  and  the  system  has  worked,  even 
though  we  had  some  frightening  experi- 
ences when  the  House  selected  a  couple 
of  Presidents. 

At  any  rate,  I  have  attempted  to  men- 
tion what  this  bill  contains.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Members  would  listen  to  the 
debate,  which,  of  course,  because  of  the 
breakup  in  the  schedule,  will  be  periodi- 


cal. But  I,  for  caie,  have  found  it  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  discussions  of 
any  measure  I  have  ever  heard  in  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLCRY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  and  the  committee  for  allocat- 
ing 6  hours  of  general  debate  on  this 
historic  subject.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  full  debate  which  we  will  have 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
be  the  first  which  has  occurred  for  almost 
150  years.  Electoral  college  reform  may 
be  the  single  most  Important  legislative 
subject  which  the  Congress  will  consider 
at  this  session. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  have  two 
amendments  which  I  will  offer  which  are 
intended  to  be  in  support  of  the  direct 
election  plan  as  reccMnmended  by  the 
committee.  These  amendments  relate  to 
subjects  which  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  has  touched  upon  In  the  course  of 
discussing  this  issue. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  express  apprecia- 
tion to  the  committee  for  the  generous 
recommendation  of  6  hours  for  the  gen- 
eral debate  and  also  the  open  rule  which 
will  permit  opportunity  to  improve  and 
clarify  this  constitutional  amendment. 

May  I  say  briefly  that  one  of  my 
amendments  would  reduce  the  minimum 
requirement  for  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  direct  popular  election  from  40 
percent  to  35  percent.  There  are  two 
main  reasons  for  this.  One  is  to  avoid 
the  probability  of  general  nmoff  elec- 
tions. I  have  had  some  computer  studies 
made  based  upon  the  existing  historical 
facts  which  show  that  a  runoff  election 
is  very  remote  if  we  reduce  the  minimum 
required  figure  to  35  percent,  whereas  the 
incidence  of  a  runoff  is  greatly  increased 
If  we  hold  to  the  40-percent  requirement. 

Also  I  want  to  emphasize  the  other 
amendment  which  would  provide  an  al- 
ternative method  of  submitting  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  State  conven- 
tions instead  of  to  the  State  legislatures 
for  ratification.  Many  of  those  who  sup- 
port the  amendment  for  direct  popular 
election  question  whether  three-fourths 
of  the  State  legislatures  will  ever  ratify 
the  amendment  even  though  we  get  two- 
thirds  support  in  the  House  and  In  the 
Senate.  I  think  there  is  a  real  doubt  as  to 
whether  such  requisite  support  could  be 
obtained.  But  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
Constitution  also  authorizes  us  to  submit 
such  constitutional  changes  to  State  con- 
ventions for  ratification. 

The  State  conventions  would  consist  of 
representatives  or  delegates  selected  by 
the  people.  In  my  opinion  they  would 
reflect  more  accurately  the  popular  will 
with  regard  to  this  subject.  Anyone  who 
has  taken  a  poll  in  his  district  knows,  and 
the  professional  pollsters  also  know,  that 
the  people  overwhelmingly  favor  a  plan 
for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President.  In  response 
to  this  popular  sentiment  I  am  confident 
that  State  conventions  would  ratify  such 
a  constitutional  change  promptly. 

May  I  say  that  when  the  21st  tunend- 
ment  was  ratified  by  the  State  conven- 
tion method,  the  Job  was  completed  in 


about  10  months.  That  is  one  of  the 
speediest  ratifications  in  history. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  jdeld- 
ing  me  this  additional  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  wanted  to  apprise 
the  Members  at  this  time  of  the  proposals 
which  I  will  make,  smd  I  had  about  com- 
pleted what  I  wanted  to  say.  I  am  com- 
municating with  each  Member  by  letter. 
Also,  I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  the  additional  views  set  forth  in 
the  committee  report.  In  the  course  of  the 
full  debate  and  also  when  we  reach  the 
amending  stage.  I  expect  to  propose  these 
two  amendments  for  which  I  urge  your 
most  earnest  consideration. 

Again,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  these 
are  in  support  of  the  direct  popular  elec- 
tion plan.  Indeed,  I  am  a  sponsor  of  the 
constitutional  change  which  the  House  is 
going  to  consider,  but  I  do  think  that 
these  two  technical  changes,  as  perhaps 
we  might  refer  to  them,  will  incresise  the 
chances  of  ratification  and  will  improve 
the  practical  operation  of  the  amendment 
if  passed  by  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate and  ratified  by  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  support  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  imder  consideration  which  would  pro- 
vide a  district  plan  for  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  rather  than  the  proposal 
to  abolish  the  electoral  college  and 
amend  the  Constitution  to  provide  for 
the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  by  a  direct  vote. 

Referring  to  election  by  direct  vote, 
one  Member  of  the  House  pointed  out 
that  this  is  not  electoral  reform,  it  is 
merely  political  transformation.  It  flies 
squarely  in  the  face  of  the  most  basic 
precept  of  the  Constitution — a  Union  of 
sovereign  States.  I  agree  completely. 

The  district  plan  is  not  a  new  proposal, 
but  in  my  judgment,  it  is  certainly  the 
best.  First,  it  would  preserve  the  electoral 
college,  but  would  require  that  electors 
be  chosen  from  single  congressional  dis- 
tricts within  each  State,  with  two  elec- 
tors representing  the  senatorial  delega- 
tion of  the  State  running  at  large. 

If  no  candidate  received  the  requisite 
nimiber  of  electoral  votes,  election  would 
be  by  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  the  Mem- 
bers voting  as  Individuals. 

The  district  plan  is  patterned  along  the 
lines  of  our  congressional  districts  in 
which  each  voter  could  vote  for  three 
electors,  the  entitlement  being  the  same 
as  his  representation  in  Congress:  two 
Senators  and  a  Representative.  Presently 
the  citizen  casts  his  votes  for  all  of  the 
electors  on  the  ballot,  and  depending 
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upon  the  pbpulation  of  his  State,  he  has 
considerable  more  "vote  power"  if  he  lives 
in  a  small  State.  For  exsunple,  a  South 
Dakotan  ciists  a  vote  for  four  electors 
while  a  New  Yorker  can  vote  for  43  elec- 
tors. The  diBtnct  plan  equalizes  the  power 
of  the  vote4  It  is  the  only  plan  which  will 
do  away  with  the  "winner  take  all"  sys- 
tem while  lit  the  same  time  provide  an 
improved  iiethod  of  contingency  elec- 
tion. Another  result  would  be  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  balance  of  power  leverage  on 
large  blocki  of  electoral  votes. 

The  people  are  as  much  entitled  to 
choose  thejr  representative  electors  by 
single-Member  districts  as  they  are  en- 
titled to  choose  their  Representatives  by 
congreasiomal  districts.  I  know  of  no  way 
by  which  lieople  can  be  represented  in 
proportion  [to  their  numbers  except  by 
single-Member  districts. 

Mr.  COliviER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Oeller). 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  yield? 

Mr.  CELJIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
-  front  MlssisBlppi. 

Mr.  COlAfER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
personally  tjo  apologize  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  fork  for  using  so  much  time 
myself,  butjl  understood  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  wanted  only  3  minutes. 
However,  iij  he  wishes  additional  time. 
I  will  try  to  ket  the  gentleman  some  more 
time  if  he  wints  it. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Speaier,  Victor  Hugo  once  said: 

When  the  time  for  an  idea  has  come  noth- 
ing can  stop  It. 

The  time  JTor  the  idea  of  changing  our 
method  of  electing  the  President  and  the 
Vice  Presidfent  has  indeed  come,  and 
nothing,  I  cAn  assure  Members,  can  stop 
it. 

The  rule  \rill  make  in  order  considera- 
tion of  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  for  a  direct  vote  of  the 
President  aiid  Vice  President  and  will 
do  away  wilh  the  present  electoral  col- 
lege system. 

Our  present  electoral  system  was  bom 
at  a  time  when  this  country's  population 
was  only  4  rrillion.  of  which  700.000  were 
Negro  slaves  and  more  than  2.3  million 
were  white  women  and  children.  Only 
about  100,0(0  people  lived  beyond  the 
Appalachian  Mountains.  Only  five  cities 
had  a  population  in  excess  of  10.000 
souls.  Horseback,  wagon,  stagecoach, 
boat,  and  foot  were  the  main  modes  of 
transportatito.  To  go  from  Boston  to 
New  York  wfes  a  journey  of  from  3  to  6 
days,  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  2 
or  more  dayfe.  Newspapers  usually  were 
distributed  (in  a  weekly  basis  and  had 
limited  circulation  and  contained  mostly 
local  news. 

Small  wo4der  that  such  an  election 
apparatus  applicable  to  horse  and  buggy 
days  Is  ill  suited  to  the  present  TV  Jet 
age.  The  time  for  change  has  indeed 
come.  I 

The  electoral  system — we  can  no 
longer  embalm  it  from  further  decay. 

I  cannot.  In  the  short  space  of  time 
allotted  me.  Indicate  all  the  evlla  in- 


herent in  the  electoral  system,  but  let  me 
point  out  the  following: 

Thrice  in  our  history  the  winner  of  the 
popular  vote  was  declared  the  loser.  An 
unwelcome  candidate  occupied  the  White 
House.  This  is  as  unsporting  as  it  is 
dangerous.  All  the  successful  candidate 
can  do  is  to  bite  his  nails  In  anger.  He  is 
very  much  like  Sancho  Panza  in  Eton 
Quixote.  He  is  presented  with  a  very 
sumptuous  meal,  and  he  is  about  to  relish 
it,  when  it  is  taken  away  from  him. 

There  has  been  no  major  debate  on 
this  subject,  no  full  stage  debate  in 
this  House,  since  1826.  almost  150  years 
ago. 

The  adoption  of  this  rule  will  usher  In, 
therefore,  the  very  important  historical 
event,  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
that  will  permit  the  Nation  to  vote  di- 
rectly for  President  and  Vice  President 
with  no  intervention  of  the  so-called  elite 
electoral  college. 

This  direct  election  follows  the  theory 
and  principle  of  one-man.  one-vote. 

This  amendment  has  the  approval  of 
such  disparate  organizations  as  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
as  well  as  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  Federal  Bar  Association,  and  many 
other  organizations. 

I  am  quite  sure  after  the  debate  the 
Members  will  fall  in  line  and  vote,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  this  body,  for  this 
historic  amendment. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  one  additional  request  for  time,  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dennis)  .  and  I  yield  him  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  merely 
wish  to  take  this  opportimity  to  advise 
the  membership,  as  has  already  been 
done  by  mail,  that  among  the  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  will  be  a  bipartisanly 
sponsored  amendment  which  will  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Dowdy)  and  myself,  which  basically  will 
present  what  is  known  as  a  district  plan 
type  of  amendment  as  a  substitute. 

We  have  already  commimicated  with 
the  membership  on  this  matter  by  mail, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 791,  which  with  one  change  is  the 
amendment  which  we  will  offer.  Basically, 
it  is  what  one  might  call  an  automatic 
district  plan  which  abolishes  the  elector 
as  a  person  but  retains  the  electoral  vote 
of  each  State,  assigning  two  votes  to  the 
candidate  who  carries  the  State  and  the 
others  according  to  the  candidate  who 
carries  the  several  electoral  districts 
within  the  State. 

Rather  than  the  present  contingency 
election  provision,  it  provides  that  if  no 
one  receives  an  electoral  majority,  the 
decision  will  be  made  by  a  joint  session  of 
the  House  and  Senate  voting  as  in- 
dividuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  a 
printed  copy  of  that  bill  with  the  neces- 
sary changes  inserted  therein,  and  I  ask 
the  membership  to  give  it  their  attention 
prior  to  the  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  matter  referred  to  is  as  fallows: 


H.J.  Res.  791 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep. 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (ttoo-thirds  of  each. 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow. 
Ing  article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
valid  only  if  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fovirths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  after  the  date  of  final  passage 
of  this  Joint  resolution: 

"Articlk  — 
"Section  1.  In  each  State  and  In  the  Dis- 
trlct  constituting  the  seat  of  Government  of 
the  United  States  (hereafter  Jn  this  article 
referred  to  as  the  "District")  an  election  shall 
be  held  In  which  the  people  thereof  shall 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President.  Each 
voter  shall  cast  a  single  vote  for  two  persons 
(referred  to  In  this  article  as  a  'presldent:al 
candidacy")  who  have  consented  to  the  Join- 
ing of  their  names  as  candidates  for  the  offices 
of  President  and  Vice  President.  No  person 
may  consent  that  his  name  appear  with  that 
of  more  than  one  other  person  or  as  a  can- 
didate for  both  offices.  Both  of  the  persons 
comprising  a  presidential  candidacy  may  not 
be  residents  of  the  same  State  nor  may  both 
of  them  be  residents  of  the  District.  No  per- 
son constitutionally  Ineligible  to  the  office 
of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice 
President. 

•Sec.  2.  Each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
number  of  electoral  votes  for  President  and 
Vice  President  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
such  State  may  be  entitled  In  the  Congress. 
The  District  shall  be  entitled  to  a  number  of 
electoral  votes  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress 
to  which  the  District  would  be  entitled  if  it 
were  a  State,  but  In  no  event  more  than  the 
least  populous  State.  Each  State  shall  estab- 
Ush  a  number  of  electoral  districts  equal  to 
the  uxunber  of  Representatives  to  which  such 
State  is  entitled  In  the  Congress.  The  Con- 
gress shall  establish  In  the  District  a  ntmiber 
of  electoral  districts  equal  to  the  number  by 
which  the  electoral  votes  of  the  District  ex- 
ceed two.  Electoral  districts  within  each 
State  or  the  District  shall  be.  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, of  compact  territory,  and  shall  be  of 
contiguous  territory,  and  shall  contain  sub- 
stantially equal  numbers  of  Inhabitants. 
Electoral  districts  In  a  State  or  the  District 
shall  be  reapportioned  following  each  de- 
cennial census,  and  shall  not  thereafter  be 
altered  until  another  decennial  census  of 
the  United  States  has  been  taken. 

"The  presidential  candidacy  which  receives 
the  greateet  nimaber  of  popular  votes  In  i 
State  or  In  the  District  shall  receive  two  of 
the  electoral  votes  of  such  State  or  of  the 
District.  For  each  electoral  district  In  which 
a  presidential  candidacy  receives  the  greatest 
number  of  popular  votes.  It  sbaU  receive  one 
electoral  vote. 

"Sec.  3.  Within  forty-flve  days  after  the 
election,  the  official  custodian  of  the  election 
returns  of  each  State  and  of  the  District  shall 
prepare,  sign,  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to 
the  seat  of  the  Govenmient  of  the  United 
States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  list  of  all  presidential  candidacies  for 
which  popular  votes  are  cast  In  such  State  or 
in  the  District,  together  with  the  number  of 
popular  votes  received  by  each  i>reeldentlal 
candidacy  In  such  State  or  In  the  District 
and  In  each  electoral  district  therein. 

"Ssc.  4.  On  such  day  between  the  3d  day 
and  the  20th  day  of  January  foUowlng  the 
election  as  Congress  may  provide  by  law,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  shall,  In  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
open  all  the  certificates  and  the  electoral 
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votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  persons 
comprising  the  presldenUal  candidacy  re- 
ceiving a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  shall 
be  the  President  and  the  Vice  President.  If  no 
presidential  candidacy  receives  a  majority, 
then  from  the  presidential  candidacies  hav- 
ing the  two  highest  numbers  of  electoral 
votes,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives together,  each  Member  having  one  vote, 
shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  a  presi- 
dential candidacy.  A  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

"Sec.  5.  The  place  and  manner  of  holding 
any  election  under  section  1  in  a  State  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  legislature  thereof.  The 
place  and  manner  of  holding  such  an  election 
in  the  District  shall  be  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress. An  election  held  under  section  1  shall 
be  held  on  a  day  which  is  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States,  determined  In  such 
manner  as  the  Congress  shall  by  law  pre- 
scribe. 

"Sec.  6.  The  voters  In  such  elections  in 
each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature,  except  that 
the  legislature  of  any  State  may  prescribe 
less  restrictive  residence  qualifications  for 
voting  for  presidential  candidacies.  Congress 
shall  prescribe  by  law  the  qualifications  for 
voters  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  7.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legUlation. 
The  Congress  may  by  law  provide  procedures 
to  be  followed  In  case  of  ( 1 )  the  death,  dis- 
ability, or  withdrawal  of  a  candidate  on  or 
before  the  time  of  an  election  under  this 
article,  (2)  a  tie  in  the  popular  vote  in  a 
State  or  In  the  District  or  in  an  electoral 
district  which  affects  the  number  of  electoral 
votes  received  by  a  presidential  candidacy,  or 
(3)  the  death  of  both  the  President-elect 
and  the  Vice  President-elect. 

"Sec.  8.  "nils  article  shall  take  effect  one 
year  after  the  21st  day  of  January  following 
its  ratification." 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
,    The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM 
PATRICK  FAY 

'Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  voice  my  shock  and 
sorrow  at  the  sudden  and  untimely  death 
of  the  Honorable  William  Patrick  Fay. 
the  very  popular  and  distinguished  Irish 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

Ambassador  Pay  will  be  remembered 
especially  for  his  hard-working  manner 
as  a  veteran  diplomat,  having  served  as 
charge  d'affaires  in  Belgium.  Norway, 
and  Sweden,  and  Ambassador  to  Prance 
and  Canada  before  coming  to  Washing- 
ton. Bom  in  Dublin,  Mr.  Pay  received  his 
education  at  C^longowes  Wood  College 
and  at  the  National  University  of  Ire- 
land, where  he  received  his  law  degree. 

It  was  my  h&ppy  privilege  to  meet  the 
Ambassador  on  several  occasions  and  his 
friendliness  and  warmth  stands  out  in 
my  memory.  The  Republic  of  Ireland  has 
lost  a  cultured,  highly  honored,  and  gra- 
cious diplomat.  I  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  add  my  praise  to  his  memory  and  I 


offer  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  sor- 
rowing members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  lor  the  Rkcoko 
the  following  biographical  news  articles 
on  Ambassador  Pay: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 

Sept.  8, 1960] 

WnxiAM  Patmck  Fat,  60,  lusa  Ambassadob, 

Dies 

William  Patrick  Fay,  60,  the  pc^ular  lrl»h 
ambassador  to  the  United  States,  died  yes- 
terday m  Dublin  after  surgery.  He  had  re- 
turned to  Ireland  last  month  on  sick  leave. 

Mr.  Fay  had  been  stationed  here  since 
1964.  and  was  known  as  a  coiirtly  host  and 
gracious  entertainer.  He  and  his  wife.  Lilian, 
presided  at  numerous  parties  and  dinners  at 
the  first  embassy  residence  owned  by  the 
Irish  government  here  at  2244  S  St.  NW. 

Mr.  Pay  was  bom  In  Dublin.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Clongowes  Wood  College  and  earned 
a  law  degree  at  the  National  University  of 
Ireland.  He  practiced  law  In  Ireland  from 
1931  to  1937  when  he  Joined  the  Irish  gov- 
ernment's  Attorney   General's   Department. 

In  1941  he  Joined  the  Irish  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, serving  In  Dublin,  London  and  Brussels. 
He  held  diplomatic  posts  In  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way in  1950,  and  then  became  legal  adviser 
to  the  Irish  Department  of  External  Affairs 
In  Dublin. 

From  1954  to  1960,  Mr.  Pay  served  as  Irish 
ambassador  to  France,  and  also  headed  the 
Irish  delegation  to  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation  In  Paris, 
until  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Can- 
ada in  1960,  a  post  he  held  until  1964. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Club  and  the  John  Carroll  Society  and  was 
an  honorary  membw  of  the  Friendly  sons  of 
St.  Patrick  of  Washington.  Mr.  Pay  had  been 
awarded  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal  Or- 
der of  the  Phoenix  by  the  Greek  government 
and  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
by  the  French  government. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife. 

A  requiem  mass  will  be  celebrated  at  St. 
Matthew's  Cathedral  by  Patrick  Cardinal 
CBoyle  at  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  Irish  chancery,  2234  Massachusetts 
Ave.  NW.,  win  have  a  condolence  book  open 
today  through  Wednesday  from  11  a.m.  to 
1  p.m.  and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  dally. 

[Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe. 

Sept.  8,  1969) 

Kbin's  UJB.  Envoy.  W.  P.  Fat,  at  61 

DtTBUN,  Ireland. — William  Patrick  Pay. 
the  Irish  Republic's  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  died  Sunday  In  DubUn.  He 
was  60. 

Fay,  who  had  served  In  Washington  since 
1964,  had  returned  from  Washington  for  a 
gall  bladder  operation. 

He  was  a  veteran  diplomat,  having  served 
as  charge  d'affaires  In  Belgium,  Norway  and 
Sweden  and  ambansador  to  France  and  Can- 
ada before  going  to  Washington. 

Bom  in  Dublin,  he  was  educated  at  the 
Jesuit  College  of  Clongowes  Wood  and  Uni- 
versity College,  Dublin,  and  practiced  law 
before  entering  the  diplomatic  service  in 
1937. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)    Post,  Sept. 

8,  1969' 

WnxiAM  P.  Fat,  Ambassador,  Dies  in  Ibzland 

William  Patrick  Pay,  60,  Ireland"s  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  died  yesterday 
in  Dublin  after  surgery.  He  had  returned  to 
IrelaJid  on  sick  leave  several  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Fay,  first  stationed  here  In  April,  1964, 
was  known  as  a  hard  worker,  and  particu- 
larly as  a  courtly  host  and  gracious  enter- 
tainer. 

Like  previous  Irish  ambassadors,  he  was 
accorded  certain  special  privileges,  regularly 


presenting  fresh  shamrocks  to  the  President 
on  St.  Patrlck"8  Day. 

He  and  his  wife  Lilian  decorated  their 
house  at  2244  S  St.  NW  as  the  first  embassy 
residence  owned  by  the  DubUn  government 
In  Washington. 

Mr.  Fay  was  bom  In  Dublin  and  educated 
at  Clongowes  Wood  College  and  at  the  Na- 
tional University  of  Ireland,  where  he  earned 
a  law  degree. 

Called  to  the  Irish  bar  In  1031,  he  prac- 
ticed until  1937  when  he  Joined  the  Attorney 
General's  department  In  the  Irish  govern- 
ment. 

In  1941,  he  Joined  the  Irish  fwelgn  serv- 
ice, serving  In  Dublin,  London  and  Brussels. 
He  was  appointed  minister  pienlptotentlary 
to  Sweden  and  Norway  in  1950. 

In  1961,  he  became  assistant  secretary  and 
legal  adviser  to  the  Irish  Department  of  Ex- 
ternal Affairs  m  Dublin,  and  In  1954,  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  France. 

At  the  sEune  time,  Mr.  Pay  served  as  head 
of  the  permanent  Irish  delegation  to  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Coop- 
eration, continuing  in  that  post  until  desig- 
nated ambassculor  to  Canada. 

When  he  left  Paris  for  Ottawa,  he  was 
awarded  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  by  the  French  government  and  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal  Order  of  the  Phoe- 
nix by  the  Greek  government,  for  hu  work 
with  the  OEEC. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  John  Carroll  Soci- 
ety and  the  Metropolitan  Club  and  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Society  of  the  Friendly 
Sons  of  St.  Patrick  of  Washington. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife. 

A  Requiem  Mass  at  St.  Matthew"s  Cathedral 
wlU  be  celebrated  by  Patrick  Cardinal  0"Boyle 
Tuesday  at  11  a.m.  A  condolence  book  will 
be  open  at  the  embassy,  2234  Massachusetts 
Ave.  NW,  today  through  Wednesday  from  11 
a.m.  to  1  p.m.  and  from  3  to  5  p.m. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  on  September  7,  1969,  of  the  Hon- 
orable William  P.  Fay,  while  home  in 
Ireland  for  medical  treatment  and  sur- 
gery, leaves  a  deep  feeling  of  sorrow  and 
sadness  with  the  people  of  the  coimtry 
he  served  so  well  for  many  years,  but 
also  with  countless  of  thousands  of 
American  friends  and  admirers. 

As  Ambassador  from  Ireland  to  the 
United  States,  Ambassador  Fay  served 
his  country  with  outstanding  ability, 
with  dignity,  distinction,  grace  and 
courage. 

The  friendship  between  Ireland  and 
the  United  States  has  always  been  close. 
Under  Ambassador  Fay  that  friendship 
ha.s  been  strengthened. 

Ambassador  Fay  possessed  by  his  God- 
given  talents  and  his  years  of  experi- 
ence, those  qualifications  that  made  him 
a  superb  diplomat. 

During  his  period  of  service  as  Am- 
bassador for  Ireland,  there  developed 
between  us  a  friendship  that  I  valued 
very  much,  and  shall  always  treasure. 

Mrs.  McCormack  joins  with  me  in  ex- 
pressing and  extending  to  Mrs.  Pay  our 
profoimd  sympathy  in  her  bereavrment. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  further  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  have  5  leg- 
islative days  to  extend  their  remarks  with 
reference  to  Hon.  William  Patrick  Pay. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  obJeoUon. 
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THE  12T|I  ANNUAL  STEUBEN 
PARADE 

(Mr.  AOD^BBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  tc  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  ADDAdBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  19^9.  more  than  15,000  Amer- 
icans will  march  up  Fifth  Avenue  and 
participate  ini  the  12th  annual  Steuben 
parade. 

Public  officials,  dignitaries,  and  mil- 
lions of  Americans  of  CJerman  descent 
will  celebrate  and  pay  tribute  to  those 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  our 
Nation.  This  year's  celebration  will  be 
particularly  significant  because  it  coin- 
cides with  the  celebration  of  the  50th 
armlversary  o<  the  Steuben  Society  and 
the  passage  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  September  4. 1969.  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  250,  sponsored  by  our  dlstin- 
giaished  coUeague  from  Ohio,  the  Hon- 
orable Michael  A.  Fzighan,  calling  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
proclaim  September  17,  1969,  General 
ven  SUuben  >Iemorial  Day. 

The  tradition  of  Gen.  Priedrick  Wil- 
helm  von  Steuben  has  kept  the  Steuben 
Society  of  America  strong  and  dedicated 
to  the  highest  Ideals  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice for  all  in  tjiis  Nation.  The  history  of 
General  von  $teubens  deeds  following 
his  arrival  at  ()ur  shores  on  December  1, 
1777.  is  a  record  for  all  who  love  our 
country  to  be  droud  of  and  to  remember. 
He  was  heroicp  the  battle  to  win  inde- 
pendence for  Kmerica;  he  joined  with 
Gen.  George  V^ashington  at  Valley  Forge 
to  bolster  and  help  organize  our  fighting 
men;  he  disti|iguished  himself  in  the 
Battles  of  Monpiouth  and  Yo^kto^^•n;  he 
issued  regulations  for  the  training  of 
American  trooos,  and  he  is  credited  with 
the  proposal  t<J  establish  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  jat  West  Point. 

The  Steuben  I  parade  is  organized  and 
sponsored  by  the  German -American 
Committee  of  Greater  New  York  which 
represents  apmroximately  400  societies 
and  organizations  through  its  affiliated 
Steuben  Parad^  Committee.  It  is  a  joint 
undertaking  by,  all  these  groups  which 
are  dedicated  t^  continuing  the  memory 
of  General  von  Steuben,  to  honoring  the 
scores  of  German  immigrants  who  have 
been  leaders  aim  statesmen  of  American 
history*  from  the  battle  for  our  inde- 
pendence down  to  the  present  day  and  to 
display  the  pride  of  our  citizens  of  Ger- 
man descent  in]  that  history. 

Floats,  bandsj  and  entertainers  will  be 
on  hand  as  every  segment  of  the  Ger- 
man-American community  is  represent- 
ed in  this  stirrtng  celebration.  A  great 
deal  of  work  ftnd  time  has  gone  into 
planning  this  parade  and  there  will  also 
be  a  companion  parade  in  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

Among  the  rqany  honored  guests  who 
will  review  the  New  York  parade  will  be 
Staats-sekretae?  Prof.  Dr.  Carl  Kastens 
of  Chancellor  Kiesingers  office;  Gov, 
Nelson  Rockefeller;  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay;  Consul  General  Klaus  Curtius, 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany:  Dr. 
Heinrich  A.  GIe|ssner,  of  the  Republic  of 
Austria;  and  New  York  Supreme  Court 
justice,  the  Hoiiorable  Albert  H.  Boech, 
former  national  chairman  of  the  Steu- 


ben Society,  who  also  serves  as  general 
chairman  for  the  golden  jubilee  of  the 
Steuben  Society.  Justice  Bosch  was  my 
distinguished  predecessor  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  Sev- 
enth District  of  New  York. 

Grand  marshal  of  the  Steuben  parade 
is  the  Honorable  William  E.  Ringel,  an 
outstanding  justice  of  the  criminal  court 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  this  will  be 
his  12th  parade  in.  addition  to  many 
other  worthwhile  endeavors.  The  gen- 
eral chairmen  of  the  parade  are  Gustave 
I.  Jahr  and  George  Pape  and  together 
with  the  Honorable  George  J,  Balbach, 
judge  in  charge  of  Queens  Coimty  for 
the  criminal  court  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  have  done  an  outstanding  job  in 
coordinating  the  events  for  the  parade, 
with  Hellmuth  G.  Dippel  as  honorary 
chairman. 

Special  mention  should  also  be  made 
of  the  successful  efforts  of  Mr.  Ward 
Lange,  national  chairman  of  the  Steu- 
ben Society  and  Edward  J.  Sussmann, 
national  secretary.  Under  their  direction 
the  society  organized  a  drive  to  obtain 
recognition  from  the  Congress  of  Gen- 
eral   Steuben    Memorial    Day.    This    is 
Mr.   Lange's  seventh  term  as  national 
chairman   of   the   society   and   he   has 
earned  the  respect  of  all  who  know  him. 
The  trademark  for  the  parade  will  be 
the  blue  cornflower  which  is  so  common 
in   Germany   and   a   cornflower   queen. 
Miss   Evelyn   Maier,   of   Elmhurst,   will 
reign  over  the  parade  from  atop  the 
Cornflower  Queen-Miss  German  Amer- 
ica float.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  will  send  a  representative  to  re- 
view the  parade  and  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Coast  Guard  will  be  repre- 
sented   by    bands,    troops,    and    color 
guards. 

The  12th  annual  Steuben  parade 
promises  to  be  an  exciting  and  stimulat- 
ing day  and  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  join  with  me  in  wishing 
our  friends  of  German  descent  a  suc- 
cessful celebration  and  in  commending 
them  for  their  outstanding  contribution 
to  our  society. 


DIRECT  ELECTION  WILL  HURT 
MINORnTES 


(Mr.  CLAY  asked  emd  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rules 
Committee  has  reported  out  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  that  would 
abolish  the  electoral  college  and  replace 
it  with  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President.  This  radical  alteration  in  our 
electoral  process  will  occasion  harmful 
ramifications  throughout  our  govern- 
mental system  and  within  our  society  as 
well.  Too  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  effect  of  electoral  reform  on  the 
public  influence  of  minorities,  the  groups 
who  need  political  leverage  the  most.  I 
hope  this  report  will  serve  to  illustrate 
both  the  fundamental  and  necessary  na- 
ture of  the  electoral  college  and  to  indi- 
cate the  dangerous  consequences  over- 
zealous  reform  will  have  on  the  position 
of  minority  groups  in  American  political 
life. 

Minor  electoral  reform  is  necessary. 


While  the  chances  for  serious  considera- 
tion of  an  alternative  plan  are  slight,  I 
am  also  submitting  my  own  reform  pro- 
posal which  would  preserve  the  tradi- 
tional organization  of  our  electoral  ma- 
chinery while  eliminating  the  present 
loopholes  find  dangers. 

With  the  advent  of  George  Wallace's 
American  independent  movement  and 
the  close  popular  returns  of  the  1960 
and  1968  elections,  the  electoral  college 
is  presently  suffering  another  chronic 
flurry  of  abuse  from  both  congressional 
and  private  sources.  The  special  commis- 
sion on  election  reform  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  for  instance,  in  advo- 
cating direct  election,  declared  the  elec- 
toral collie  to  be,  "archaic,  imdemo- 
cratlc,  complex,  ambiguous,  indirect,  and 
dangerous."  Part  of  this  criticism  may  be 
valid,  but  all  of  it  cannot  negate  the  fact 
that  the  electoral  college  has  served  the 
Nation  well,  and  that  it  has  come  to  be 
a  more  fundamental  aspect  of  our  politi- 
cal system  than  many  detractors  care  to 
realize  or  to  acknowledge. 

The  college  is  not  an  archaic  appen- 
dix— it  cannot  be  removed  without  in- 
ducing grave  problems  throughout  the 
entire  governmental  structure.  Much  of 
our  system  of  political  balances  and 
alinement^  has  evolved  aroimd  It,  and  its 
sudden  removal  will  create  dangerous 
consequences  for  all  the  remaining  parts. 
There  is  obvious  need  for  reform  to  In- 
sure that  the  present  system  is  not 
thwarted  by  faithless  electors  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a  better  method  of  contingent 
election,  but  a  major  alteration  of  the 
college  will  not  result  in  an  assured  ad- 
vancement of  the  commonweal  and 
could,  to  the  contrary,  cause  unexpected 
realinements  of  power  in  our  political 
system.  The  theoretical  advantages  of 
stringent  majoritarianism  are  more  than 
offset  by  the  possibilities  of  damaging  our 
basic  political  institutions  such  as  the 
two-party  system. 

The  contemporary  situation  must  also 
be  considered  in  proposing  electoral  re- 
form. The  present  system  maximizes  the 
importance  of  the  urban  regions  and 
especially  of  the  high -cohesion  minority 
groups,  which  have  gravitated  to  our 
cities  and  which  are  able  to  command 
attention  as  the  potential  "swing  vote"  in 
a  close  election.  Considering  the  immense 
needs  of  our  cities  and  the  tmrest  within 
their  black  communities,  it  woidd  seem 
a  foolish  and  potentially  tragic  action  to 
institute,  under  the  banner  of  perfecting 
democracy,  a  system  that  might  percep- 
tively diminish  urban  influence  in  na- 
tional poUtics. 

There  are  four  main  reform  proposals : 
the  automatic,  district,  and  proportional 
plans,  and  direct  election.  The  first  mere- 
ly modifies  the  existing  process  and  en- 
tails the  automatic  operation  of  the  elec- 
toral college  by  abolishing  the  office  of 
elector.  The  unit  rule  would  be  written 
into  the  Constitution.  A  majority  or  40 
percent  of  the  electoral  votes  would  be 
needed  to  win,  contingent  election  of  the 
President  would  be  by  a  joint  session  of 
Congress,  and  the  President  and  Vice 
President  would  be  voted  for  as  a  team. 
Since  this  proposal  modifies  and  perfects 
rather  than  transforms,  the  existing 
plan,  it  is  the  only  one  that  would  not 
seriously  damage  the  political  influence 
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of  the  urban  minorities.  It  merely  sanc- 
tions what  is  already  custom.  The  district 
plsm  would  give  each  congressional  dis- 
trict— or  special  electoral  district — one 
electoral  vote.  Two  electors  would  also  be 
selected  at  large  from  each  State.  The 
proportional  plan  would  distribute  a 
State's  electoral  votes  In  accordance  with 
the  percentage  of  the  popular  vote  each 
candidate  received,  thus  eliminating  the 
unit  rule.  Generally,  40  percent  of  the 
electoral  votes  is  considered  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  election.  Direct  election  would 
abolish  the  electoral  college  altogether. 
If  no  candidate  received  a  majority  of 
the  popular  vote,  a  runoff  between  the 
top  two  candidates  would  be  held. 

Despite  the  superficial  appeal  of  direct 
election,  it  is  of  dubious  value.  It  would 
require  abolishing  a  part  of  a  system  of 
balances  that  has  always  worked  well. 
Under  direct  election,  we  would  be,  with- 
out sufficient  cause,  setting  out  upon  an 
imtried  path  that  could  lead  anywhere. 
The  one  certain  result  of  direct  election 
would  be  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the 
minorities  at  a  time  when  their  needs  are 
urgent  and  critical. 

Regardless  of  the  endless  lamentation 
over  the  inefficiency  of  the  college,  it  has 
actually  been  surprisingly  accurate.  In 
45  presidential  elections,  only  in  1888  did 
the  college  itself  create  a  minority  Pres- 
ident, and  even  in  that  election  the  elec- 
toral winner  was  the  popular  loser  by 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  vote.  In  the 
elections  of  1844,  1848,  1880,  1892,  1916, 
1948,  1960,  and  1968  the  popular  vote 
margin  was  less  than  5  percent,  yet  in 
every  case  the  popular  winner  was  the 
electoral  victor.  Thus,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  possibility  of  a  minority  President  is 
stronger  in  theoi-y  than  in  reality.  This, 
in  turn,  raises  the  question  of  whether 
the  need  for  reform  is  truly  urgent  or 
worth  the  risks.  As  then  Senator  Ken- 
nedy noted  in  1956  when  defending  the 
traditional  unit  rule: 

It  Is  not  only  the  unit  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dency we  are  talking  about,  but  a  whole  solar 
system  of  governmental  power.  If  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  change  the  balance  of  power  of  one 
of  the  elements  of  the  solar  system.  It  Is 
necessary  to  consider  the  others. 

This  justified  fear  of  deleterious  effects 
throughout  the  political  system  and  par- 
ticularly to  our  two-party  system  is 
hopefully  adequate  to  kill  the  chances 
for  direct  election  or  for  any  other  pro- 
posal containing  significant  alterations 
of  our  present  system. 

Although  our  political  philosophy 
tends  to  promote  a  strong  majoritarian- 
ism among  its  adherents,  if  out  of  75 
million  votes,  someone  won  by  only 
100,000,  it  would  be  difficult  to  insist  that 
he  was  truly  more  representative  of  the 
Nation  than  his  opponent.  At  some  point 
returns  can  be  so  large  and  the  differ- 
ences so  small  that  the  popular  margin 
may  not  be  meaningful.  It  is  in  a  situa- 
tion like  this  where  microscopic  margins 
have  little  significance  that  the  college 
is  most  likely  to  elect  a  "minority"  Presi- 
dent. So  long  as  the  distortions  within 
our  system  do  not  persistently  or  ma- 
liciously contradict  the  popular  will,  and, 
in  fact,  help  to  insure  by  the  unit  rule 
that  someone  will  receive  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes,  there  seems  little  rea- 


son for  attacking  them.  With  only  three 
exceptions,  1824,  1876,  and  1888,  the 
overall  electoral  process  has  functioned 
as  though  we  already  were  using  direct 
election. 

If  the  f)opular  vote  distortions  in  our 
.system  did  nothing  but  accvutitely  re- 
flect the  popular  will  and  aid  in  pro- 
ducing an  electoral  majority,  then  they 
might,  in  truth,  be  superfluous.  How- 
ever, the  influence  of  the  college  on  na- 
tional politics  extends  much  farther.  The 
present  system  forces  the  parties  to  com- 
pete most  intensely  for  the  large,  urban 
States  where  most  of  the  self-conscious 
ethnic  groups  have  clustered.  In  a  close 
presidential  race  it  is  most  likely  that 
the  election  will  be  decided  in  one  of 
these  large,  heterogeneous  States,  and 
at  this  p>oint  solid  support  from  a  large 
minority  community,  like  the  blacks, 
could  be  decisive.  As  a  result  the  execu- 
tive branch  usually  needs  to  be  very  re- 
sponsive to  urban  and  minority  needs. 
This  has  caused  the  major  parties  to  take 
on  a  duel  character,  a  presidential  one 
with  its  base  in  the  liberal  urban  centers 
and  a  congressional  one.  deriving  Its 
support  from  the  less  urban,  moderate- 
conservative  regions. 

The  liberal-conservative  division  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Congress  is 
enhanced  by  the  basic  nature  and  rules 
of  the  legislative  branch.  While  the 
States  have  begun  reapportionment  sub  a 
result  of  Baker  against  Carr,  1962.  there 
has,  of  course,  been  no  alteration  in  the 
Senate  where  the  rural  regions  are  overly 
represented.  The  Senate,  in  fact,  where 
Alaska  and  New  York  have  equal  mem- 
bership, belies  the  argument  that  our  sys- 
tem is  predicated  on  a  strict  belief  in 
"one  man,  one  vote."  This  situation, 
combined  with  the  House  seniority  and 
committee  systems,  gives  the  Congress, 
at  best,  a  moderate  disposition.  Also, 
some  academic  circles  insist  reapportion- 
ment has  not  really  aided  the  liberals 
since  it  has  given  much  new  power  to  the 
more  conservative  white  suburbs.  Thus, 
the  President  and  the  Congress  generally 
tend  to  balance  each  other,  with  the 
Executive  acting  as  the  spokesman  for 
urban  minority  groups. 

While  large  urban  States  would  still  be 
well  represented  in  a  direct  election,  the 
decisive  influence  gained  through  the  use 
of  the  unit  rule,  which  allows,  in  effect, 
every  vote  in  a  State  to  be  cast  for  a 
single  candidate,  would  disappear,  espe- 
cially since  the  urban  States  are  well 
divided  between  the  two  major  parties. 
If  a  State  could  no  longer  swing  a  large 
bloc  of  votes,  its  ethnic  minority  groups 
would  lose  the  primary  political  lever 
through  which  they  are  able  to  command 
the  attention  of  the  national  parties  and 
of  the  Presidency.  This  lessening  of 
urban  influence  would  be  even  greater 
under  the  district  or  proportional  reform 
plans.  Without  the  ability  to  swing  large 
blocs  of  votes,  a  minority  even  as  large 
as  the  blacks  could  be  nearly  Ignored  in 
national  politics.  In  one  obtuse  stroke,  we 
would  oe  severing  the  minorities'  main 
connection  with  the  mainstream  of 
American  political  life.  Furthermore,  the 
President  would  no  longer  need  to  be  an 
urban,  liberal  lobby,  giving  more  in- 
fluence to  the  conservative  elements  in 
the  Congress. 


Richard  Nixon  would  seem  to  be  a 
major  flaw  In  the  theory  that  the  Presi- 
dent generally  acts  as  a  liberal  influence, 
but  even  he  could  not  abandon  entirely 
the  strategy  of  appealing  to  the  urban 
regions,  and  his  very  narrow  victory  is 
a  demonstration  of  just  how  dangerous 
any  significant  deviation  from  the  tra- 
ditional campaign  procedure,  generated 
by  the  college.  Is.  Also,  the  1968  election 
was  exceptional  due  to  the  Vietnam  issue 
which  transcended  normal  voting  pat- 
terns. The  greatest  difficulty  with  the 
present  system  is  the  uncertainty  that 
the  high  population  density  regions  will 
remain  liberal  with  the  ever  increasing 
growth  of  the  white  suburbs,  which  are 
often  politically  conservative. 

Advocates  of  direct  election  note  that 
while  the  present  system  awards  blacks 
in  the  urban  areas  with  significant  po- 
litical leverage,  it  sacrifices  many  black 
votes  in  the  single-party  regions  of  the 
South.  Under  direct  election  these  "lost" 
votes  would  be  added  to  the  national  re- 
turns, but  the  problem  remains  that  10 
million  black  votes  in  a  national  elec- 
tion might  not  have  as  much  effect  as 
swinging  New  York  State's  43  electoral 
votes  does  today.  Furthermore,  the  pres- 
ent system  may  be  haltingly  forcing  the 
creation  of  a  two-party  system  in  the 
South  under  which  the  blacks  there,  too, 
could  gain  a  position  of  significance.  This 
may  occur  because  while  the  South  re- 
tains, under  the  present  system,  more 
leverage  than  it  might  have  under  a  di- 
rect voting  scheme,  Its  power  in  com- 
parison to  the  iu*an.  Northern  States 
is  now  such  that  it  Is  no  longer  crucial 
to  the  Democrats.  Thus,  most  Democrats 
have  not  been  willing  to  compromise  on 
many  Issues  with  the  southern  wing  of 
the  party,  and  this  has  been  a  factor  in 
the  i-eappearance  of  the  Republicans  in 
this  region.  Republican  competition,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of   1965.  and  black 
voter  registration  drives  could  eventu- 
ally put  the  large  black  communities  in 
a  position  to  swing  or  control  State  and 
local   elections.   Recent  black   victories 
show  this  trend  has  already  begun. 

A  Southern  Regional  Council  report 
asserts  that  only  the  black  vote  kept 
Florida,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Vir- 
ginia from  going  Republican  in  1964. 
Southern  urbanization  and  industrializa- 
tion might  also  tend  to  promote  a  more 
competitive  system.  Under  the  district 
or  proportional  plans,  however,  the  South 
would  gain  greatly  in  influence,  forcing 
the  Democrats  to  make  concessions  to 
the  conservatives,  and  allowing  the 
South  to  revert  bsu;k  into  a  single  party 
region.  Under  the  present  system  south- 
em  politics  may  be  undergoing  some 
gradual  but  basic  alterations  that  con- 
ceivably could  lead  to  blacks  wielding 
much  more  political  influence  than  they 
have  in  the  North.  Even  if  these  changes 
do  not  come  about,  the  electoral  college 
still  gives  the  blacks  more  political  lever- 
age than  they  could  expect  under  any  of 
the  reform  plans. 

Although  advocating  maintenance  of 
the  present  system  on  the  basis  that  it 
aids  minority  groups  may  seem  crass.  It 
makes  good  political  sense  and  flts  well 
into  oxir  political  philosophy.  Ethnic 
politics  has  traditionally  been  a  method 
of  forcing  and  hurrying  social  accept- 
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ance  at  ininc»1ty  groupe.  Certslniy,  bl«ck 
socl&l  progreat  1b  analogcNU  to  the  nee 
and  protestlofi  of  bkudc  political  rights 
and  Influence.  In  addition,  we  want  as 
much  of  society  beyond  the  majority  as 
pooaible  represented  In  our  poUticsd  life. 
The  present  system  does  this  by  allow- 
ing the  minority  groups  to  bargain  with 
the  major  parlies  and  thus  to  feel  lllce  an 
Important  part  of  the  political  system. 
Insisting  on  strict  application  of  the  "one 
man.  one  votp"  doctrine  under  direct 
election,  necessarily  negates  this  and 
could  easily  lt«d  to  a  tyranny  of  the 
majority.  Only  so  long  as  minorities  have 
an  infliiential  voice  in  the  major  parties 
will  there  be  little  Incentive  to  form  sep- 
arate, racially  oriented  political  groups. 
Thus  the  present  electoral  process  worlcs 
to  keep  the  ethnic  group*  wltWn  the 
framework  of|  the  major  parties  and 
thereby  benefitk  the  entire  political  struc- 
ture. I 

The  present  situation  is  not  flawless. 
There  are  several  modifications  of  the 
existlBg-  machinery  that  are  generally 
aekuowiedged  to  be  necessary  to  Insure 
the  proper  functioning  of  the  electoral 
process.  Whllej  only  nine  of  over  15,000 
electoral  votes  Ihave  been  cast  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  w^l  of  the  people,  this  In 
Itself  argues  for  the  abolition  of  inde- 
pendent electors  In  favor  of  an  automatic 
system.  Until  this  is  done,  there  remains 
the  danger  that  electors  will  begin  to 
think  for  themselves  in  a  tight  election. 
As  early  as  1B26  a  Senate  committee 
noted: 

Electors  have  (^generated  Into  mere  agents. 
In  a  case  which  requires  no  agency,  and 
where  the  agent  must  be  useless,  if  he  la 
faithful,  and  dangerous  if  he  Is  not. 

Removal  of  the  electors  would  bring 
the  people  a  bi^  step  closer  to  direct  elec- 
tion by  eliminating  the  barrier  between 
the  popular  vote  and  the  electoral  college 
totals.  This  step  is  already  implied  by 
the  use  in  over  30  States  of  the  presi- 
dential short  b^ot,  which  does  not  even 
list  the  names  (}f  the  candidates  for  elec- 
tor. The  autoihatic  system  would  also 
remove  the  present  right  of  the  State 
legislatures  to  j  appoint  all  electors  or 
have  them  chceen  In  any  manner  they 
choose.  I 

Other  needec^  changes  include  having 
a  Joint  session  of  the  Congress  elect  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  selecting 
both  as  a  team  J  if  no  pair  receives  a  cer- 
tain percentage?  of  the  electoral  votes.  As 
for  objections  lo  putting  the  unit  rule 
into  the  Constitution,  it  should  be  noted 
that  for  most  oi  our  history  this  custom 
has  been  a  baac  aspect  of  the  elective 
process  and  that  in  a  democracy  there 
must  be  a  poinn  where  the  "winner  takes 
all"  since  thel  Presidency  cannot  be 
shared.  The  unjt  rule  also  works  to  in- 


sure that  somel 


ity  of  the  electbral  votes  by  tending  to 
convert  a  small  popular  plurality  into  a 
significant  elec  ;oral  victory.  While  the 
unit  rule  may  alow  the  majority  to  "use" 
the  minority's  \otes  and  not  just  to  ne- 
gate them,  the  present  system,  with  its 
balances  and  o]  >poriunities  for  political 


leverage,  offers 


checked  direct 


will  receive  a  major- 


ar  more  protection  from 


a  tyranny  of  thi  >  majority  than  dees  un- 


Blection. 


The  present  system  has  always  made 
it  difflcult  for  a  splinter  party  to  be  suc- 
cessful. With  the  college  all  a  third  party 
can  usioaUy  hope  to  do  is  to  spoil  the  elec- 
tion for  ajiother  candidate  Even  if  the 
new  party  polled  25  percent  of  the  vote 
it  might  win  few  or  no  electoral  votes. 
However,  a  regionally  centered  third 
party,  like  George  Wallaee's,  might  ex- 
ploit the  electoral  system  by  winning 
enough  votes  to  put  the  election  into  the 
House.  This  threat  could  be  countered 
under  the  present  system  by  lowering  the 
necessary  number  of  electoral  votes  from 
a  majority  to  either  45  percent  or  40  per- 
cent. The  failure  of  any  candidates  to 
receive  50  percent  of  the  electoral  vote 
would  occur  only  when  there  is  a  third 
party,  and  this  rule  would  be  effective 
in  limiting  third  party  activity  in  the 
first  place.  Since  it  would  now  be  nearly 
impossible  to  force  a  contingent  elec- 
tion, this  provision  would  act  as  a  harm- 
less brake,  and  would  help  to  Insm-e  some 
candidate  a  true  majority  of  the  electoral 
vote.  Under  the  reform  systems,  however, 
a  40  percent  plurality  rule  might  encour- 
age third  parties  to  campaign  seriously, 
for  even  a  small  party  could  easily  gar- 
ner several  electoral  votes  or  a  few  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote. 

There  are  strong  objections  to  each  of 
the  three  major  reform  proposals  in  con- 
trast to  the  autcmiatic  system.  One  of  the 
principal  arguments  against  direct  elec- 
tion is  the  possibility  that  It  might 
produce  a  plethora  of  splinter  parties. 
When  a  candidate  loses  at  a  party  con- 
vention, he  usually  loses  on  his  issues. 
Thus,  the  party  platform  is  contrary  to 
the  loser's  views.  Someone  in  this  posi- 
tion, who  feels  he  might  receive  a  signif- 
icant portion  of  the  popular  vote  would 
be  under  great  pressure  to  keep  fighting. 
Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  pre- 
convention  campaigns,  it  would  not  be 
impossible  for  a  candidate  to  extend  his 
private  effort  into  November.  Thus,  last 
year  there  might  have  been  five  men 
running:  Nixon,  Humphrey.  McCarthy, 
Rockefeller,  and  Wallace. 

The  South,  with  its  low  voter  turn- 
out, holds  more  power  now  than  it  would 
with  direct  election,  and  could  be  expect- 
ed to  oppose  It.  Likewise,  the  35  smallest 
States,  which  enjoy  a  proportional  ad- 
vantage in  the  college  because  of  the 
three-vote  minimum  allotted  to  each 
State,  might  fear  their  influence  would 
decline  even  more  under  direct  election. 
The  strongest  objection  to  the  propor- 
tional plan  is  that  the  one-party  regions 
would  become  crucial  since  the  important 
factor  would  be  the  margin  of  victory 
in  each  State  rather  than  the  State's 
electoral  vote  total.  Those  States  with 
healthy  competitive  systems  would  be- 
come the  least  important,  since  their 
electoral  votes  would  be  evenly  divided 
between  the  candidates.  If  the  Democrats 
were  able  to  reassert  themselves  in  the 
South,  that  party  would  gain  a  very 
tight  hold  on  the  Presidency.  This  would 
occur  because  a  landslide  victory  in 
Georgia  might  be  worth  more  that  close 
victories  in  New  York,  California,  and 
Illinois.  The  lead  produced  by  the  South 
would  be  nearly  impossible  for  the  Re- 
publicans, or  whoever  ultimately  lost  the 
one-party  areas,  to  overcome.  A  national 


party  that  could  no  longer  elect  a  Pres- 
ident might  not  survive,  confronting  our 
political  system  with  another  kind  of 
threat:  the  evolution  of  a  one-party  sys- 
tem. 

The  proportional  plan  does  not 
remedy  the  inequalities  caused  by  dif- 
ferences in  voter  turnout,  and  it  appears 
to  be  just  as  vulnerable  to  a  regionally 
centered  third  party  as  the  present 
process.  Finally,  this  plan  still  does  not 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  a  minority 
President. 

The  Supreme  Court  reapportionment 
decision  might  make  the  adoption  of 
the  district  plan  more  feasible  in  the 
future,  but  the  plan  is  still  imperfect. 
One  major  problem  is  that  It  is  not  nec- 
essarily more  responsive  to  the  populai 
vote  than  the  present  system  since  the 
use  of  the  unit  rule  is  merely  shifted 
from  the  State  level  to  the  congressional 
districts.  A  single-vote  win  in  one  dis- 
trict would  be  just  as  valuable  as  a  land- 
slide victory  in  another,  and  factor.s 
such  as  a  voter  turnout  would  still  be 
ignored.  Thus,  this  system  too  retains 
the  possibility  of  a  minority  President. 

Another  problem  is  the  absence  of  a 
tradition  of  equitable  districting  of  the 
States.  The  temptation  to  create  favor- 
able electortil  districts  would  be  enor- 
mous, and  with  sufBcient  ingenuit.v, 
Baker  against  Carr  might  be  circum- 
vented. 

Since  the  urban  regions  would  split 
their  votes  between  the  major  candidates, 
the  South  and  other  "safe"  areas  would 
become  crucial  for  victory.  Minority 
groups  would  suffer,  for  while  geographi- 
cally concentrated  communities  might 
win  several  votes,  they  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  swing  a  bloc  of  30  or  40.  This 
loss  in  political  influence,  accompEinied 
by  an  electoral  system  that  stresses  re- 
gional community  unity,  might  help  to 
reinforce  the  geographic-racial  separat- 
ism already  present  in  our  cities.  Thus, 
societal  effects  of  the  district  plan  could 
become  as  damaging  as  the  political  re- 
alinements  it  would  bring  about. 

The  district  plan  makes  it  easy  for  a 
third  party  to  win  electoral  votes,  and 
to  deadlock  the  college.  This  plan  also 
gives  the  President  the  same  electoral 
base  as  the  Congress,  not  only  weakening 
the  concept  of  separation  of  power,  but 
also  threatening  to  upset  the  rural-con- 
servative, urban-liberal  balance. 

In  considering  these  and  any  plans, 
the  presumption  must  always  be  against 
a  basic  change  unless  the  common  wel- 
fare is  clearly  and  safely  benefited.  This 
is  the  case  only  with  the  automatic  re- 
form proposal;  all  the  others  are  too 
sweeping  and  endanger  our  traditional 
political  orientations.  Those  who  support 
radical  reform  must  be  prepared  for  radi- 
cal consequences.  The  electoral  college 
needs  a  minor  operation,  not  vivisection. 
America  has  the  oldest  written  Con- 
stitution still  in  operation.  This  unprec- 
edented longevity  can  be  attributed  to 
our  wise  temperance  in  tampering  with 
basic  poUtical  institutions,  especially 
after  a  delicate  set  of  balances  and  cus- 
toms have  grown  up  aroimd  them.  Abol- 
ishing the  electoral  college  would  be  per- 
haps the  most  fundamental  alteration 
to  the  Constitution  in  its  long  history. 
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Previous  amendments  have  merely  aimed 
at  perfecting  that  document;  direct  elec- 
tion would  be  the  first  major  step  toward 
restrticturlng  It.  Any  such  change  to  an 
elementary  Institution  like  the  Presi- 
dency creates  a  precedent  that  threatens 
the  integrity  of  the  entire  Constitution 
as  the  solid  foimdatlon  of  our  law  and 
government.  Those  who  agitate  against 
the  academic  and  theoretical  injustices 
of  the  electoral  college  would  do  better 
to  protest  the  real,  physical  injustices  to 
our  society.  The  intense  division  amcmg 
the  college's  critics  as  to  which  reform 
plan  should  be  Instituted  to  Its  place 
reveals  that  none  of  the  sweeptog  pro- 
posals is  very  suitable.  The  electoral  col- 
lege harms  no  one;  it  helps  many  to  stay 
withto  the  traditional  framework  of 
American  poUtical  life.  UntU  this  situa- 
tion is  reversed,  it  is  to  our  essental  to- 
terests  to  oppose  direct  election  and  the 
other  major  proposals,  and  to  support  to 
their  stead  a  minimal  automatic  plan. 


^  SITUATION  AT  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  mtoute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  exists  a  situation  at  District  of 
Columbia  General  Hospital  which  holds 
dangerous  Implications  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  and  every  citizen  of 
tills  Nation. 

It  was  reported  this  momtog  that  a 
group  of  doctors  at  District  of  Columbia 
General  were  threatenmg  to  "admit  every 
soul  who  comes  to  the  door"  unless  cer- 
tato  demands  were  met. 

I  am  not  yet  familiar  with  the  de- 
mands made  by  these  doctors  or  the 
merits  of  these  demands.  But  I  do  know 
that  similar  situations  have  already 
taken  place  to  New  York,  Boston,  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia,  and  other  cities  be- 
cause staff  personnel  have  finally  reached 
the  potot  where  they  feel  the  hospital's 
system  of  service  has  about  broken  down 
due  to  a  lack  of  personnel,  lack  of  facili- 
ties, lack  of  finance,  lack  of  attention, 
and  lack  of  equipment. 

I  doubt  If  there  is  a  Member  here  who 
is  exempt  from  dire  problems  of  health 
service  to  his  district. 

And  I  am  at  a  loss  to  think  of  a  more 
bitter  irony  than  doctors  "threatening" 
to  admit  all  those  who  need  attention  to 
a  hospital  unless  something  is  done. 

Had  I  not  heard  of  other  such  inci- 
dents I  would  be  shocked.  I  am  still  dis- 
couraged that  despite  the  fact  that  the 
President,  Healtn,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Secretary  Ftoch  and  Dr.  Egeberg 
all  recognize  thj  crisis  that  today  exists 
in  the  health  field.  I  am  discouraged  be- 
cause there  Is  little  hope  that  the  admto- 
istration  Is  moimtlng  a  crusade  against 
disease,  illness,  and  inadequate  health 
delivery. 

On  the  contrary.  I  have  seen  a  report 
indicating  that  the  administration  has 
decided  to  lower  the  priority  of  health 
'.vlthto  HHW  behind  education  and  wel- 
fare. 

Yet  I  am  sure  that  of  the  people  who 
need  help  at  District  of  Colur;  .in  Gen- 


eral and  every  other  hospital  to  this  Na- 
tion, there  are  many  who  are  uneducated 
and  below  the  poverty  level. 

Last  month  I  spoke  to  the  national 
convention  of  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation and  told  those  In  attendance 
that  the  hospital  Is  the  symbol  of  health 
crisis  to  this  Nation  today. 

The  example  of  District  of  Columbia 
General  Is  a  vivid  example. 

Think  for  a  second  what  has  been 
said  of  the  District  of  Columbia  General 
situation.  People  who  need  help  are  betog 
turned  away.  What  greater  todlctment 
of  oiu-  health  delivery  system  could  be 
possible? 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  call  for  the 
admtolstratlon  to  re-examtoe  Its  list  of 
priorities  in  HEW.  I  would  call  upon  the 
admtolstratlon  to  set  a  course  of  action 
which  would  result  to  a  national  effort  to 
correct  the  gross  toadequacles  and  to- 
equltles  of  health  service  to  this  Nation 
today. 

One  of  the  doctors  said  he  would  not 
want  his  wife  or  child  to  be  treated  the 
way  patients  are  treated  at  District  of 
Columbia  General. 

Well,  those  patients  are  someone's  wife 
or  child  or  father.  And  unless  we  do 
something  about  It,  similar  situations  will 
bring  home  the  message  to  every  district 
to  this  Nation. 


IS  THE  UNITED  STATES  BEING 
SQUEEZED  OUT  OP  WORLD 
MARKETS? 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mto- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  encountered  by 
this  administration  Is  the  rapid  evap- 
oration of  our  favorable  btdance  of 
trade.  For  mtiny  years,  Americans  have 
depended  upon  a  commercial  trade  sur- 
plus to  offset  expensive,  dollar-draining 
programs  of  aid  and  military  assistance 
throughout  the  world.  As  humanitarians, 
we  have  promoted  programs  such  as  food 
for  peace,  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and 
the  Marshall  plan. 

But  now,  as  each  day  passes,  U.S.  op- 
portunities overseas  become  more  limited. 
The  collective  security  of  our  allies  and 
ourselves  has  become  a  much  heavier 
burden.  Programs  of  todustrial  develop- 
ment with  private  capital  abroad  have 
become  a  more  serious  dram  on  our  econ- 
omy. All  these  difficulties  are  the  re- 
sult, in  large  part,  of  the  shrinking  trade 
balance  which  traditionally  has  offset 
overseas  expenditures  by  Government 
and  private  citizens. 

From  the  early  1960's  to  the  present, 
our  trade  surplus  has  diminished  by  80 
percent — and  the  trend  has  yet  to  be 
reversed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Maurice  H.  Stans  Is  acutely  aware  of 
these  difficulties.  In  an  interview  pub- 
lished to  the  September  8  Issue  of  U.S. 
News  Si  World  Report.  Mr.  Stans  out- 
lines his  views  on  the  challenges  we  must 
face  up  to  In  trade.  His  "open  table" 
poMcy  could  be  a  first  step  toward  re- 
vf^'sel  of  a  trend  already  long  imderway 
when  this  administration  took  office. 

Because  of  the  extreme  importance  of 


Mr.  Stans'  observations,  I  Insert  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  toterview  to  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

iNTKSVixw  With  Mau»ic«  H.   Stanb,  Secbk- 

TABT  OF  Commkbck:  "U  UNITM)  Statm  Bb- 

Hfo   Squxsseo   Out   or   Woru)   Mabkbtb?" 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,   are  you  worried  about 

whafs  happening  in  VS.  foreign  trade? 

A.  Tes,  I  am.  In  the  early  19608,  thU  coun- 
try was  going  blithely  along  with  a  trade  bal- 
ance in  Its  favor  of  6  billion  to  6  billion  dol- 
lars a  year — that  is.  the  U.S.  sold  that  much 
more  abroad  than  It  bought. 

Now,  quite  abruptly,  that  favorable  balance 
has  almost  disappeared.  In  1968,  It  fell  to  less 
than  a  billion  dollars,  and  there  U  no  present 
sign  that  it  will  be  any  better  this  year,  or 
even  In  1970. 

Q.  Is  that  because  sales  of  U.S.  goods 
abroad  are  lagging? 

A.  No,  that  Isn't  the  real  problem.  Exports 
have  done  fairly  well  In  recent  years.  They 
have  been  Increasing  at  a  rate  of  8  or  9  per 
cent  a  year.  But  Imports  have  been  growing 
far  faster  than  that.  Last  year,  for  instance, 
they  rose  by  24  percent,  while  our  exports 
rose  only  10  per  cent. 

Q.  Does  this  have  an  impact  on  business 
and  jobs  In  the  United  States? 

A.  Yes.  Take  the  textile  industry  as  an 
example.  Some  studies  I  have  seen  show  that 
If  imports  of  textiles  and  apparel  continue  to 
grow  at  the  present  rate  there  could  be  a 
loss  of  100,000  Jobs  a  year  In  this  country. 
That  would  be  serious,  particularly  because 
many  of  these  displaced  workers  would  be 
from  the  black  minority.  So  we  would  face  not 
only  economic  problems  but  social  problems, 
too. 

Q.  Why  has  the  gap  been  narrowing  be- 
tween what  we  buy  from  other  countries  and 
what  we  sell  to  them? 
A.  There  are  several  reasons: 
One,  of  course,  is  the  Inflation,  we  have 
had  In  the  U.S.  the  past  few  years.  This  has 
made  It  more  attractive  to  Import  goods  from 
countries  where  wage  rates — and  thus  selUng 
prices — are  lower. 

For  another  thing,  Americans  seem  to 
like  the  Idea  of  buying  imported  things. 
There  Is  a  little  touch  of  glamour  attached  to 
products  made  abroad. 

Also,  other  countries  have  modernized  their 
manufacturing  capabilities  to  the  point 
where  they  can  compete  with  us  rather  well 
In  world  markets. 

Q.  But  aren't  U.S.  Industries  modernizing, 
too? 

A.  Yes.  We  are  ahead  In  technology  In  some 
areas,  but  not  significantly  ahead  in  such 
products  as  radios,  TV  sets,  typewriters  and 
some  household  appliances. 

A  great  many  consumer  items,  and  some  in- 
dustrial products — including  machine  tools — 
are  made  as  efficiently  and  as  well  In  other 
countries  as  they  are  here,  and  often  other 
countries  have  the  advantage  of  lower  wage 
costs. 

There  are  only  a  few  industries  In  which 
our  icJlinology  Is  so  far  aJiead  of  that  ol 
other  nations  that  we  can  still  outdUtanci: 
them  In  world  trade.  Those  fields  include 
aircraft,  computers,  some  chemical  products. 
But  on  the  broad  range  of  manufactured 
goods,  exporters  In  other  countries  have  the 
edge  on  us.  not  only  because  of  lower  wages 
but  because  of  tax  and  credit  advantages. 

Q.  What  about  farm  products— can  we  still 
compete  on  those? 

A.  Yes,  to  a  great  extent — ^but  competition 
Is  getting  stlSer.  Agricultural  products  make 
up  approximately  20  per  cent  of  U.S.  foreign 
shipments  each  year.  That  Is  certainly  im- 
portant to  our  farm  population  in  terms  of 
jobs  and  Income.  In  recent  years,  the  rate  of 
agricultural  exports  has  not  been  Increasing. 
Q.  Are  we  losing  our  over-Rll  position  In 
world  markets? 

A.  Yes,  to  some  extent.  It  has  been  a  slow 
downward  drift. 
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Over  the  pa»t  eight  years,  the  VS.  share 
of  world  export  trade  haa  fallen  from  a  level 
of  21  per  centj  of  tb«  total  to  about  19  per 
cent 

Q.  Does  this  'whole  trade  problem  threaten 
to  get  out  of  liand? 

A.  No.  I  doi^'t  see  It  getting  to  the  stage 
of  crisis.  But  We  don't  want  it  to  get  any 
worse. 

In  the  Depa^-tment  of  Commerce,  we  are 
taking  9t«ps  Od  restore  our  trade  balance, 
and  we  hope  that  over  the  next  fovir  or  five 
years  we  can  rebxilld  It  slgniflcantly. 

Q.  Will  that  be  done  by  boosting  exports — 
selling  more  ^oods  abroad — or  by  asking 
Americans  to  (ut  down  on  what  they  buy 
overseas? 

A.  By  Increasing  exports.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  answ^  to  the  trade  gap  Is  to  hold 
back  on  imports  of  foreign  products  into  this 
country,  excedt  in  highly  imusual  cases 
where  special  factors   apply. 

We  must  in^luce  more  American  compa- 
nies to  realize  fiiat  there  is  profit  to  be  made 
by  exporting,  a^d  that  the  feared  dllScultles 
of  language,  foreign  exchange  and  differing 
trade  customs  |  are  easily  surmounted.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  State  De- 
-partHifint  are  bpth  able  to  be  of  real  help  in 
.guldl9«.our  pr^ucers  into  foreign  markets. 
Q.  Do  we  bav^  to  control  inflation  as  a  first 
step?  I 

A.  That  is  vttjally  important,  of  ooune.  but 
It  is  only  one  element  in  the  picture.  If  we 
can  alow  down!  the  inflationary  spiral,  that 
will  automaac^ly  help  to  keep  imports  in 
check,  because  |dome»tic  prlcee  wUl  be  more 
competitive.  Tl^  would  also  help  to  widen 
our  range  of  exjlorts. 

But  we  need  ;o  do  much,  much  more  than 
that  For  exampile.  this  country  needs  a  better 
means  of  flna4clng  exports.  VS.  exporters 
today  are  not  atiail  comjjetitive  In  the  financ- 
ing terms  they  can  offer  buyers  In  other 
countries — and  1 1  is  essential  that  they  should 
be  competitive.  In  our  Department,  we  are 
spending  a  lot  of  time  on  this  problem, 
working  with  llenry  Kearns.  the  president 
of  the  Export-Jmport  Bank,  and  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Q.  What  are  ither  countries  doing  to  help 
increase  their  oyra  foreign  trade? 

A.  Among  ott  er  things,  they  are  providing 
larger  amounts  of  credit  for  their  exporters 
for  longer  perioAs  of  time,  and  often  at  lower 
Interest  rates  tl  an  are  available  to  exporters 
in  the  U.S. 

Q.  Does  this  mean  that  governments  of 
some  CO im tries  (  ubeidize  exports? 

A.  Yes,  in  soEie  cases.  There  is  a  tendency 
aboard  to  hold  down  interest  rates  on  money 
that  finances  ex  >orts.  regardless  of  the  move- 
ment of  money  rates  in  their  domestic  econ- 
omy. 

In  the  U.S.  we  don't  do  that.  Export-financ. 
Ing  costs  here  lollow  the  movement  of  our 
interest  rates,  sj  at  a  time  like  the  present, 
when  interest  rutes  are  the  highest  in  years, 
U.S.  companies  that  want  to  sell  abroad  are 
at  a  deep  disadvantage. 
Q.  Should  we  follow  the  pattern  set  by  our 


competitors  anc 


subsidize  interest  rates  for 


American  firms  ^at  sell  things  abroad? 

have  to  be  competitive  with 
and  If  that  means  subsi- 
dizing Interest  ^ates,  then  we  shoiUd  find  a 
way  to  do  It. 

Q.  Should  we  also  provide  tax  credits  for 
exporters? 

A.  That  Is  a  niatter  we  are  studying.  There 
are  several  wayii  in  which  our  Ciovemment 
oould  help  exforters  through  direct  tax 
deductions.  Some  of  these 
steps  oould  be  tiken  without  any  new  laws, 
others  would  re<|ulre  action  by  Congress.  We 
are  not  prepare*  to  say  yet  which  might  be 
the  most  feaslblK.  Before  the  end  of  the  year, 
however,  we  are  loping  to  find  ways  In  which 
the  tax  system  can  be  used  to  benefit  ex- 
porters, 


HOW   BORDER  TAZX6  HURT 

Q.  Do  U.S.  exporters  run  Into  problMns 
from  taxes  in  foreign  countries  where  they 
sell  goods? 

A.  Yes.  A  pax-tlcular  problem  is  the  growth 
of  border  taxes  abroad — taxes  on  goods  mov- 
ing into  a  country.  An  American  company 
that  wants  to  market  its  products  in  a  coun- 
try with  a  border  tax  has  to  pay  that  levy 
if  it  wants  to  make  the  sale. 

In  many  European  pountrlas,  these  border 
taxes  are  a  reflection  of  value-added  taxes, 
imposed  at  various  stages  of  the  manufactur- 
ing process.  There  are  plans  now  in  the  Com- 
mon Market  to  get  those  European  countries 
together  on  a  uniform  value-added  tax  on  all 
manufactured  goods,  at  about  15  per  cent 
of  the  total  price  of  the  goods.  That  tax 
would  apply  to  citizens  of  the  countries  in- 
volved. But  U.S.  exporters  who  wanted  to 
sell  within  the  Conunon  Market  would  have 
to  pay  the  same  15  per  cent  when  their  goods 
entered  a  member  country,  even  though  they 
already  were  priced  to  include  our  domestic 
taxes. 

The  disadvantage  faced  by  an  American 
producer  is  even  more  evident  In  dealing 
with  a  third  country.  A  com.petltor  in  a  coun- 
try with  a  15  per  cent  border  tax  receives  a 
refund  of  that  tax  from  his  government  on 
all  exports  to  another  country.  The  American 
company  gets  no  such  refund  of  the  domestic 
taxes  it  pays. 

All  of  this  Is  the  result  of  a  major  differ- 
ence between  tax  systems.  In  the  U.  S..  we 
collect  most  of  the  taxes  by  direct  levies  on 
corporations  and  individuals.  In  Europe,  a 
high  proportion  of  revenues  is  collected  on 
merchandise,  and  It  is  these  so-called  indi- 
rect taxes  that  are  reflected  in  the  border- 
tax  rates  that  are  assessed  on  Imports  and 
rebated  on  exports. 

We  in  the  Commerce  Department  are  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  there  should  be 
serious  study  of  a  value-added  tax  in  the 
U.  S.  as  a  partial  substitute  for  other  types 
of  excises  and  Income  taxes. 

Q.  Have  you  made  such  a  recommenda- 
tion? 

A.  We  have  not  as  yet.  But  we  want  to 
study  this  possibility  further  with  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  be  able  ♦o  make  a  recom- 
mendation, pro  or  con,  at  an  early  date. 

OTHER    HURDLES    FOR   UNrTED   STATES 

Q.  Besides  taxes,  are  there  other  things 
that  cut  the  flow  of  U.  S.  goods  into  foreign 
countries? 

A.  Yes,  besides  tariffs  there  are  a  great 
many  kinds  of  nontariff  barriers  that  restrict 
trade. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  them? 

A.  One  example  is  the  restrictions  other 
countries  put  on  the  purchases  of  products 
by  their  government  agencies  or  by  national- 
ized industries.  These  tend  to  effectively  shut 
out  American  goods. 

Then,  In  addition,  many  countries  put  dif- 
ficult technical  requirements  on  imports  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  health  or  safety. 
In  soone  cases,  foreign  governments  actually 
subsidize  exports  by  one  means  or  another. 
And  there  are  hundreds  of  other  nontariff 
barriers  that  impede  our  exports. 

Q.  Do  we  in  the  U.  S.  have  some  of  these 
nontariff  barriers,  too? 

A.  Yes,  we  have  some  restrictions  on  im- 
ports that  are  highly  criticized  by  other  na- 
tions. The  "Buy  America"  law  is  one.  But  this 
Act  specifies  very  clearly  the  exact  measure  of 
disadvantage  u  foreign  company  has  In  sell- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Government  or  its  agencies. 
No  other  country  has  the  equivalent  of  this 
law.  and  in  most  countries  such  transactions 
are  foreclosed  to  American  producers  by  local 
administrative  procedures. 

By  and  large,  we  do  not  have  anywhere 
near  the  trade  restrictions  that  other  coun- 
tries have,  and  that  makes  for  a  lack  or  reci- 
procity in  our  trading  relationships. 


Q.  In  your  recent  travels  abroad  trying  to 
get  trade  barriers  lifted,  what  attitudes  have 
you  found? 

A.  Governments  of  most  countries  agree 
that  these  bars  to  trade  ought  to  be  elim- 
inated, or  at  least  considerably  reduced. 

On  behalf  of  the  U.S..  I  have  proposed 
what  we  call  an  "open-table  policy" — a  sug- 
gestion that  we  put  all  the  facts  about  trade 
barriers  and  restrictions  out  in  the  open  and 
try  to  And  ways  to  reduce  their  number  and 
their  impact.  In  almost  every  case,  this  pro- 
posal has  been  welcomed,  and  steps  are  under 
way  now  to  set  up  meetings  at  which  the.';e 
things  can  be  explored. 

Q.  What  about  the  Japanese?  Are  they  co- 
operating? 

A.  The  Japanese  Government  has  not  en- 
dorsed the  principle  as  wholeheartedly  as 
some  other  countries.  Japan  has  more  than 
120  different  quantitative  restrictions  on  im- 
ports. Those  restrictions  are  in  violation  of 
their  comniitment  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade — the  so-called 
GATT  agreement. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  own  trade  diffi- 
culties with  Japan  have  been  related  in  large 
measure  to  timing.  We  have  been  pressing 
them  for  some  time  to  cut  trade  barriers  and 
to  make  it  easier  for  our  people  to  invest 
there.  They  have  set  up  a  timetable,  but  It 
Is  much  too  slow,  particularly  since  our 
trade  balance  with  Japan  last  year  was  a 
negative  1.1  billion  dollars,  and  probably 
win  rise  to  a  negative  1.5  billion  this  year. 
On  the  positive  side,  for  the  long  term,  I 
believe  the  Japanese  are  slowly  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  their  position  as  a  major 
world  power  requires  them  to  assume  a  great- 
er degree  of  international  reciprocity,  and 
thus  to  modify  some  of  their  trade  restric- 
tions. 

Q.  Since  a  major  trade  worry  now  centers 
on  textile  Imports  from  Japan,  are  you  pro- 
posing some  special  kinds  of  volimtary  im- 
port restraints? 

A.  Yes.  We  have  proposed  that  an  inter- 
national agreement  be  negotiated  with  key 
exporting  countries  as  a  solution  of  this 
problem.  Our  concern  over  textile  Imports 
Involves  not  only  Japan  but  a  number  of 
other  countries  in  the  Par  East  and  else- 
where. President  Nixon  and  his  Administra- 
tion recognize  It  as  a  unique  type  of  prob- 
lem that  requires  a  special  approach.  The 
situation  Is  this: 

Por  certain  kinds  of  textiles  and  apparel, 
mostly  from  synthetic  fibers  and  wool,  the 
U.S.  is  the  only  open  market  in  the  world. 
Every  other  major  nation  has  put  restric- 
tions on  imports  of  those  items.  As  a  result, 
the  producing  countries  all  are  directing  their 
output  toward  the  U.S.,  and  are  Increasing 
their  capacity  at  an  outstanding  rate.  This 
has  brought  a  tidal  wave  of  Imports  that  the 
domestic  Industry  simply  hasn't  been  able 
to  combat.  Just  on  apparel  from  synthetic 
fibers,  U.S.  imports  from  Japan  were  up  51 
per  cent  in  the  first  six  months  of  1969,  com- 
pared with  the  same  months  last  year. 

Q.  Has  this  posed  a  critical  problem  for 
textile  manufacturers  here? 

A.  Yes.  The  labor  organizations  are  greatly 
exercised  at  the  loss  of  employment  and  the 
necessity  for  closing  plants  in  some  commu- 
nities. And  producing  companies  are  finding 
their  profit  margins  shrinking.  Wage  rates 
here  are  several  times  as  high  as  those  of  our 
large  overseas  competitors. 
Q.  What  can  be  done  about  it? 
A.  We  think  it  can  be  handled  by  an  orderly 
system  of  marketing.  We  are  telling  textile 
producers  in  Japan  and  elsewhere:  "We  do 
not  ask  you  to  reduce  the  level  of  your  ship- 
ments to  the  U.S.  We  are  willing  to  accept 
the  1968  level  and  even  piermit  an  increase, 
year  by  year,  as  our  total  market  grows.  No 
one  in  your  coxintry  need  lose  a  job  and  no 
one  in  the  U.S.  need  be  forced  out  of  work." 
In  other  words,  we  are  seeking  to  hold 
imports  to  a  moderate  rate  of  growth,  rather 
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than  permitting  the  massive  Increases  that 
have  been  taking  place  in  the  past  few  years. 

Q.  Why  not  work  through  GATT  and  get 
the  countries  that  have  put  barriers  on  Im- 
ports of  textiles  across  their  own  borders  to 
reduce  those  barriers,  so  the  U.S.  doesnt  have 
to  absorb  the  whole  flood? 

A.  None  of  the  countries  we  have  talked  to 
is  willing  to  do  that.  They  feel  that  a  degree 
of  protection  is  necessary  for  their  own  In- 
dustries. 

Here,  obviously,  is  a  perfect  example  of  the 
unworkabllity  of  an  absolute  free-trade  pol- 
icy. There  Is  no  really  free-trade  cotmtry  in 
the  world.  Every  nation  has  some  barriers  to 
trade,  over  and  above  tariff  walls,  to  protect 
what  It  considers  its  long-term  interests. 

So  the  U.S.  has  to  face  the  textile  prob- 
lem on  that  same  basis,  and  find  a  way  to 
moderate  the  rate  of  Imports.  This  untisual 
situation  does  not  contradict  President 
Nixon's  basic  belief  In  a  freer  trade  policy. 

Q.  Are  there  other  products  besides  textiles 
where  manufacturers  are  demanding  pro- 
tection from  foreign  Imports? 

A.  Yes.  Congress  has  been  getting  com- 
plaints from  producers  of  shoes,  steel,  elec- 
tronics, flat  glass  and  other  items.  In  some 
of  these  instances,  adjustments  to  the  im- 
port problem  might  be  made  by  the  industries 
concerned.  But  I  believe  that  we  need  better 
legislation  than  now  exists  to  help  companies 
that  are  clearly  harmed  by  excessive  Im- 
ports. 

Q.  Isnt  there  an  "escape  clause"  in  existing 
law  that  is  supposed  to  help  companies  that 
are  being  hurt? 

A.  Yes,  but  that  provision  is  Ineffective. 
The  law  Is  so  tightly  written  that  no  company 
up  to  now  has  been  able  to  qualify  for  aid. 

Q.  What  changes  do  you  propose? 

A.  The  President  should  be  given  more 
authority  to  adjust  tariffs  in  such  cases,  and 
access  to  financial  and  other  assistance 
should  be  liberalized  for  a  company  and  its 
workers  who  are  clearly  being  harmed  by 
excessive  imports. 

Q.  More  and  more  American  companies  are 
setting  up  plants  in  other  countries  to  manu- 
lacture  goods  for  the  foreign  market.  Doesnt 
Income  from  those  subsidiaries  help  offset  a 
lalllng-off  in  exports  from  the  U.S.? 

A.  Yes,  to  a  degree — and  this  source  of  in- 
come will  grow  Increasingly  significant  as 
time  goes  on. 

However,  many  American  companies  with 
subsidiaries  overseas  that  were  originally 
created  just  to  supply  foreign  markets  now 
are  finding  it  profitable  to  send  some  of  their 
merchandise  back  to  the  United  States.  In 
the  future,  it  may  be  necessary  for  more  U.S. 
companies.  In  their  own  Interest,  to  move 
into  the  low-wage  areas  of  the  world  and 
produce  for  the  U.S.  market.  This  is  a  matter 
of  great  concern  to  us,  because  It  means 
exi>orting  jobs  to  other  countries. 

Q.  How  much  has  that  meant  so  far  in 
taking  jobs  away  from  American  workers? 

A.  There  Is  really  no  way  to  document  that 
or  quantify  It.  We  are  in  an  expanding  econ- 
omy with  high  employment,  so  It  Is  difficult 
to  measure  this  kind  of  loss.  But,  as  a  result 
of  more  and  more  U.S.  companies  moving 
into  the  low-wage  areas  of  the  word,  we  do 
know  that  we  axe  s\ifferlng  a  defltUte  loss  of 
Job  opportunities — now  and  for  the  futiu-e. 

WHERE    EXPORTS    Wn,L    GROW 

Q.  In  what  fields  of  U.S.  Industry  do  you 
foresee  the  greatest  growth  of  exports  In  days 
ahead? 

A.  We  have  identified  17  categories  of 
American  manufacturing  in  which  we  see 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  export  growth. 
At  the  top  of  this  list  is  commercial  aircraft, 
in  which  the  VS.  has  pre-eminence  in  the 
world.  Next  are  computers  and  high-tech- 
nology components  In  electronics.  Chemicals 
are  high  on  the  list,  and  there  are  others, 
"uch  as  nuclear  power  plants,  telecommuni- 
cations systems,  instrumentation  and  meas- 


uring devices,  materials-handling  equipment, 
and  so  on. 

Q.  What  else  is  our  Government  doing,  in 
addition  to  trying  to  increase  exports,  to 
improve  oin-  balance  of  payments  with  other 
countries? 

A.  The  Commerce  Department  has  the  re- 
sponelbllity  In  two  other  areas  which  directly 
affect  our  payments  balance.  One  has  to  do 
with  travel,  the  other  with  Investments  by 
U.S.  companies  overseas. 

In  the  case  of  travel,  the  U.S.  presently 
has  a  "travel  gap"  of  about  2  billion  dollars 
a  year.  That  is  the  amount  that  Americans 
spend  in  other  countries  in  excess  of  what 
people  from  other  countries  spend  here. 

We  are  pushing  an  active  campaign  to  In- 
duce more  people  abroad  to  visit- the  United 
States.  We  are  expanding  the  program  this 
year  to  Induce  travel  agencies  to  offer  flat- 
price  package  and  group  tours  to  foreigners 
to  visit  the  U.S.,  and  we  are  trying  to  get 
business  and  professional  groups  from  other 
countries  to  hold  conventions  In  this  coun- 
try. 

In  the  case  of  direct  control  over  foreign 
Investments,  we  recognize  that  this  is  not 
a  desirable  long-range  program.  We  want  to 
eliminate  It.  We  are  contlniiing  it  now  only 
because  of  the  current  stringency  in  the 
balance  of  payments. 

Under  present  controls,  the  amount  of 
American  Investment  that  will  be  permitted 
overseas  in  1969  is  about  3.35  billion  dollars. 
That  is  in  terms  of  actual  net  investment, 
which  will  be  augmented,  of  course,  by  money 
that  can  be  raised  by  American  companies  in 
foreign  markets. 

This  limit  is  not  a  severe  Impediment  to 
business  In  the  present  economic  climate.  As 
soon  as  the  balance-of-payments  situation 
permits,  the  Administration  will  want  to  re- 
move the  remaining  controls  on  overseas 
Investment. 

Q.  In  the  meantime,  should  measures  be 
taken  to  restrict  American  travel  abroad? 

A.  As  you  know,  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion proposed  some  restrictive  measures,  and 
even  taxes  on  spending  by  U.S.  travelers 
abroad.  President  Nixon  has  decided  against 
any  proposals  of  this  type. 

We  would  very  much  like  the  American 
people  to  see  their  own  country  first.  But, 
beyond  exhortations  of  that  type,  we  have 
no  plans  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  Ameri- 
cans to  travel  to  other  countries. 


TRIP  TO  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

(Mr.  DENNIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
completed  a  trip  to  Southeast  Asia  with 
two  of  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  Earl  Landgrebe,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming,  John  Wold. 
We  made  this  trip  at  our  own  expense 
during  the  congressional  recess.  We 
visited  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  Taiwan, 
South  Korea,  Japan,  and  Hong  Kong. 

On  our  trip  we  talked  with  many  peo- 
ple, civilian  and  military,  ofiQclal  and 
tmofBcial,  native  and  American.  We 
mside  a  conscientious  effort  to  expose 
ourselves  to  all  points  of  view. 

Within  the  inevitable  limitations  of 
time,  opportunity,  and  language,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  reasonably  accomplished 
this  objective. 

Without  claiming  to  be  any  sort  of  ex- 
pert I  have  come,  as  a  result  of  our  trip, 
to  at  least  some  tentative  and  general 
conclusions  as  to  our  situation  in  South 
Vietnam.  These  conclusions  I  should  like 


to  share  with  my  constituents,  my  col- 
leagues, and  my  Government. 

First.  Our  troops  have  the  military 
situation  basically  well  under  control, 
and  any  enemy  offmsive  could  be,  and 
would  be,  defeated. 

Second.  The  enemy  has  suffered  heavy 
casualties,  and  the  unsuccessful  Tet  of- 
fensive also  cost  him  popular  support. 
His  present  indiscriminate  guerrilla  at- 
tacks are  costing  him  additionally  In 
popular  support. 

Third.  It  remains  true,  nevertheless, 
that  we  are  fsw»d  by  an  active  enemy  all 
over  the  country.  Guerrilla  warfare  is 
widespread;  large  areas  remain  hostile 
and  unpaclfied.  The  areas  which  are 
pacified  and  those  which  are  not  pacified 
still  shift  from  time  to  time. 

Fourth.  The  ARVN— Army  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam — troops  are  improv- 
ing. Our  military  men  are  unanimous  in 
praise  of  the  1st  ARVN  Division,  which 
they  say  is  as  good  as  any  American  di- 
vision. Most  ARVN  divisions  are  not  that 
good,  however.  Desertions,  lack  of  moti- 
vation, and  lack  of  leadership  remain 
serious  ARVN  problems. 

Fifth.  The  morale  of  our  own  troops 
in  the  field  is  good,  and  their  perform- 
ance is  high.  There  is  some  skepticism 
about  what  we  are  actually  accomplish- 
ing, and  about  the  ability  and  perform- 
ance of  our  allies.  There  is  some  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  restrictive  groimd 
rules  under  which  the  war  is  being 
fought. 

Sixth.  The  present  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  is  the  most  viable  gov- 
ernment since  the  days  of  Diem.  Presi- 
dent Thieu  is  a  patriot,  according  to  his 
lights,  and  is,  I  believe,  making  a  real 
effort  to  establish  a  stable  government. 
Land  reform  is  underway  with  some  pros- 
pect of  success.  In  general,  the  govern- 
mental situation  is  slowly  improving. 

Seventh.  The  Government  of  Vietnam 
still  has  a  long  way  to  go.  It  lacks  wide- 
spread popular  support,  partly  because 
the  average  Vietnamese  peasant  is  basi- 
cally locally  and  not  nationally  minded, 
and  because  the  average  Vietnamese  poli- 
tician is  factionally  and  not  nationally 
oriented. 

Thieu  has  difficulty  obtaining  a 
broadly  based  Cabinet,  even  when  he 
tries  to  do  so.  There  are  a  substantial 
number  of  non-Communist  politics^  pris- 
oners. Inflation  and  corruption  are  se- 
rious problems.  American  foreign  aid  is 
at  present  an  absolutely  necessary  prop 
to  the  economy. 

Eighth.  To  date  the  North  Vietnamese 
have,  on  balance,  shown  more  drive,  co- 
hesiveness.  imity,  and  purpose  than  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  has 
shown.  This  is  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to 
totalitarian  terror.  Ho  killed  many  peo- 
ple in  the  north  and  the  migrations  have 
been  to  the  south,  not  in  the  other 
direction. 

This  motivation  is  due  also,  however, 
to  a  more  dedicated  and  convinced  lead- 
ership bstsed  on  a  mixture  of  communism 
and  nationalism  which  has  had,  and  has, 
considerable  strength  and  appeal. 

Ninth.  The  civilian  population  has  suf- 
fered and  is  suffering  severely  as  a  result 
of  the  war.  There  are  many  refugees, 
populations  have  been  moved  and  up- 
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rooted.  Somellmes  they  have  later  been 
repatriated.  There  have  been  many 
civilian  casiialtles,  caused  by  both  sides. 
Those  we  h|ive  caused  have  been  gen- 
erally unintentional,  an  inevitable  by- 
product of  w»glng  war.  We  have  found 
it  necessary,  for  military  reasons,  to  sub- 
ject wide  areas  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
countryside  to  aerial  bombardment. 

The  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
made,  and  still  makes,  many  indiscrimi- 
nate and  deliberate  terroristic  attaclts 
upon  civilian  centers  of  population  and 
carries  out  ajsassinations  of  local  ofH- 
cials.  The  city  of  Hue  was  In  large  part 
destroyed  as  0  result  of  the  enemy's  Tet 
offensive. 

Tenth.  The*e  are  too  many  Americans 
in  Saigon.  Ou?  presence  in  such  numbers 
has  an  Inflationary  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy, and  an  Unsettling  effect  upon  the 
social  struct uite. 

Eleventh.  Most  of  our  oflQclal  American 
personnel,  both  civilian  and  military,  are 
dedicated,  hftrd-worklng  Individuals. 
They  believe  that  they  are  performing  a 
worthwhile  task,  and  with  a  reasonable 
chance  of  success.  They  are  not  overly 
optimistic,  butt  they  are  hopeful.  It  Is  a 
fact  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  gargan- 
tuan task  of  waging  a  war  and,  at  the 
same  time,  rebuilding  and  restructuring 
a  government  and  an  entire  society. 

There  are  tHose — including  some  non- 
official  Americans  on  the  scene — who 
think  the  effort  Is  doomed  to  failure.  This 
is  true  particularly  as  long  as  we  work 
through  and  with  what  they  regard  as  an 
unpopular  and  corrupt  government. 

Many  Vietnimese  appear  to  be  indif- 
ferent; while  others  give  heartening  co- 
operation. The  American  officials  believe 
ttiat,  given  tiiie.  they  have  a  fighting 
chance  to  win  ^hrough. 

Twelfth.  In  toy  judgment — given  tills 
point  in  time  and  circumstance — Presi- 
dent Nixon's  apparent  policy  of  gradual 
American  wlthjdrawal  and  gradual  Vlet- 
namization  of  the  war  is  probably  the 
only  practical  course  which  we  can  fol- 
low, i 

An  all-out  qffort  for  military  victory 
could  still  be  Successfully  made — but  it 
is  not  now  poliiicaliy  feasible.  The  ques- 
\l  remain.  What  do  you 
lavegotlt? 

Id  unilateral  withdrawal. 
Id.  would  cause  a  nxilitary 
^llapse  in  South  Vietnam, 
ios.  This  would  probably 
lunist  takeover  with  an 
Ileal  bloodbath.  All  of  this 
would  necessaniy  mean  that  the  blood, 
lives  and  treasure  expended  in  Vietnam 
had  been  expended  in  vain. 

The  graduall  withdrawal  policy  is  by 
no  means  a  happy  one  in  itself,  and  no 
one  can  be  sufe  that  it  can  or  will  be 
successful.  I  brieve — as  an  honest  esti- 
mate— that  this  process  of  gradual  with- 
drawal, even  '  vigorously  and  single- 
mindedly  pursued,  will  take  from  a  mini- 
mum of  2  yeatts  to  possibly  a  period  of 
4  years  to  coiiiplete  with  any  reason- 
able prospect  of  success.  Any  lower  esti- 
mate I  regard  ais  w^ishful  thinking. 

However.  I  believe  further  that  there 
is  a  reasonable  I  chance  that,  given  suffi- 
cient time,  a  viable,  friendly,  and  non- 
Communist  government  can  be  achieved 
in  South  Vietnam  which  can  survive  and 
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which  can  be  of  benefit  to  its  people  and 
to  the  world.  The  assistance  of  American 
air.  logistic,  and  economic  support  will 
be  necessary  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
but  without  the  use  of  American  combat 
groimd  forces. 

I  believe  that  this  objective  is  worth 
working  for.  It  holds  forth  a  fair  prospect 
for  future  peaceful  progress  in  South- 
east Asia,  such  as  is  now  apparent  in 
Taipei  and  in  South  Korea.  This  policy 
is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  defeat  and 
despair  which.  I  believe,  would  result 
from  an  immediate  withdrawal  and  from 
the  Communist  takeover  which  would 
follow.  We  cannot  base  an  American  pol- 
icy upon  the  acceptance  of  such  a  pros- 
pect. 

The  American  people  are  faced  with  a 
difficult  situation;  but  we  can  find  the 
strength  and  wisdom  to  resolve  it,  and 
I  think  that  we  must  do  this. 


POSTAL  REFORM  IS  THE  ISSUE: 
WHAT  IS  BEHIND  THE  FRANTIC 
PUSH  FOR  CORPORATION  PLAN? 

I  Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  2,000 
civic,  business,  and  government  leaders 
from  across  the  country  are  gathered 
here  in  Washington  for  Postal  Forum  EH. 

But  it  sounds  like  more  of  the  same. 

Part  of  the  gigantic  and  well-heeled 
effort  to  jam  one  particular  postal  reform 
proposal  down  the  throats  of  Congress 
and  the  American  people. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  again — as  1  have 
tried  on  repeated  occasions  in  the  past 
year — I  believe  sincerely  that  the  Na- 
tion's postal  system  needs  a  massive 
reorganization.  No  one  can  be  more  con- 
vinced of  the  need  for  major  postal  re- 
form than  I  am,  based  on  my  close  as- 
sociation with  the  Department  over  the 
past  decade. 

I  am  not  wearing  blinders,  however, 
as  the  top  brass  In  our  new  Post  Office 
Department  seem  to  be  doing.  They  are 
vigorously  committeed — and  have  been 
since  the  day  they  took  office  beginning 
last  January — that  the  only  solution  is 
to  convert  the  Post  Office  Department 
into  a  public  corporation. 

They  consider  this  Is  the  great  panacea 
and  they  are  quite  reluctant  to  take  into 
account  any  shortcomings  which  have 
been  pointed  out  in  their  own  proposal. 

For  myself,  I  say  once  again,  I  am  for 
postal  reform. 

Over  the  objections  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  who  went  to  the  highest  levels 
of  Government  to  thwart  my  efforts,  I 
started  full-scale  public  hearings  on 
postal  reform  before  our  full  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  last 
AprU  22. 

Those  hearings  would  still  be  going  on 
if  I  had  waited  for  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  his  staff  to  give  the  "go  signal." 

I  missed  only  1  of  the  35  days  of 
hearings  over  the  period  of  nearly  4 
months  and  I  believe  I  know  a  little  about 
the  problems  of  the  postal  system  and 
what  we  might  do  about  them. 

What  is  more,  I  looked  at  the  issue  at 
hand — the  need  for  postal  reform. 


I  did  not  wear  blinders  that  saw  the 
issue  as  simply  whether  or  not  we  should 
convert  to  a  corporation.  That  is  not  the 
issue.  That  is  simply  one  of  the  possible 
solutions. 

I  noticed  on  the  postal  forum  schedule 
yesterday  that  Jim  Hagerty  was  moder- 
ator for  a  "panel  of  experts"  to  answer 
questions  on  postal  reform.  Did  you 
notice  the  names  of  the  panelists?  Post- 
master General  Blount,  his  Deputy,  and 
his  Assistant  Postmasters  General.  All 
on  one  side  of  the  issue. 

So  you  see  the  Department  recognizes 
only  one  solution  to  the  problems  of  the 
postal  system.  Otherwise  they  would  have 
included  some  panelists  who  have  other 
views. 

In  our  committee  hearings  we  heard 
from  all  sides  while  still  giving  Mr. 
Bloimt  more  time  than  anyone  else. 

But  when  our  committee  goes  into 
executive  session  shortly  you  can  rest 
assurred  that  we  are  going  to  act  on  the 
basis  of  all  the  testimony. 

I  have  not  closed  my  mind  on  alter- 
nates. I  have  not  closed  my  mind  on  de- 
tails. I  introduced  my  own  postal  reform 
bill  last  January — it  was  the  most  com- 
prehensive measure  ever  presented  to  the 
Congress  up  to  that  time.  But,  I  also  am 
the  first  to  admit  that  It  is  not  perfect 
in  ever  detail.  I  offered  my  bill  for  con- 
sideration on  its  merits — as  it  should  be. 
Indeed  I  sometimes  wonder  just  what 
is  behind  this  well-heeled,  '^igh-powered 
effort  to  create  a  corporation.  Who  stands 
to  benefit?  Certainly  not  the  individual 
citizens — they  are  going  to  have  to  carry 
the  burden  of  a  healthy  increase  in  mail 
rates,  on  the  order  of  12  or  15  cents 
for  a  first-class  letter — maybe  more. 

There  is  real  reason  to  wonder  why  the 
sponsors  of  the  corporation  plan  are 
making  this  desperate  effort  to  obtain 
the  vigorous  backing  of  top  executives 
around  the  country  to  push  the  corpora- 
tion plan  through  the  Congress. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  hard-handed 
demands  for  support  made  upon  the  air- 
lines. It  should  be  remembered,  of  course, 
that  the  airlines  are  subject  to  the  whims 
and  the  regulations  of  the  administration 
in  connection  with  their  routes  and  rates. 
Indeed,  if  the  corporation  plan  is  such 
a  good  approach,  why  are  they  pushing 
the  panic  button  in  this  all-out  lobbying 
effort?  There  must  be  more  to  this  great 
procorporation  concept  push  than  ap- 
pears on  the  surface. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  introduced 
H.R.  4  back  in  January,  which  is  an  al- 
ternate way  to  bring  about  the  same  ul- 
timate broad  reform  of  the  postal  system. 
Some  of  my  friends  suggested  that  we 
form  a  public  committee  to  support  H.R. 
4 — shades  of  the  O'Brien-Morton  com- 
mittee for  the  postal  corporation  con- 
cept. 

But  I  have  refused  to  be  a  party  to 
such  lobbying.  I  am  letting  my  bill  stand 
on  its  merits.  That's  the  way  I  presented 
it  to  our  committee  and  that  is  the  way  I 
want  it  considered. 

Incidentally,  I  was  intrigued  at  the  way 
in  which  Postmaster  Blount  tried  to 
rationalize  his  campaign  Monday  with 
President  Nixon's  demand  for  a  75-per- 
cent cutback  In  Government  constrjc- 
tion  work. 
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While  explaining  to  the  postal  forum 
the  amoimt  of  capital  construction  and 
financing  that  is  urgently  needed  by  the 
postal  system,  Mr.  Blount,  made  this  ob- 
servation : 

The  Post  Office  building  program,  of  cxjurse, 
win  be  affected  by  the  Preeldent's  effort  to 
fight  Inflation  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
government  construction.  It  is  another  in- 
dication of  how  important  It  is  for  us  to  find 
a  better  way  of  capital  financing. 

This  statement  causes  a  person  to  won- 
der further  just  what  is  Involved.  Even 
the  President  should  wonder — notwith- 
standing the  interesting  pow-wow  which 
he  had  with  Mr.  Blount  and  the  O'Brien- 
Morton  team  in  California  a  few  days 
ago. 

OPERATION  ENTERPRISE 

(Mr.  BUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  little  has 
been  said  about  the  success  that  has  been 
achieved  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration in  the  area  of  minority  entre- 
preneurship.  Instead  it  has  become 
fashionable  to  criticize  the  SBA  for  its 
lack  of  direction  or  lack  of  funding  to 
minorities.  Too  many  have  failed  to 
realize  the  importance  of  the  private  sec- 
tor in  any  effective  program  and  by 
doing  so  have  shown  their  lack  of  faith  in 
Che  dedication  of  the  American  people 
toward  each  other.  They  have  also  vastly 
underestimated  the  catalytic  role  that 
a  conscientious  agency — in  spite  of 
limited  funding — like  the  SBA  can  play 
ui  providing  initatives  and  technical  ex- 
perience to  the  minority  small  business 
community. 

Clearly  the  time  has  come  to  spotlight 
this  Administration's  positive  approach 
in  maximizing  private  sector  participa- 
tion and  to  illuminate  a  movement  that 
has  developed  within  SBA  over  the  past 
year  in  concert  with  the  thrust  of  this 
policy. 

I  will  use  as  an  example  a  program  de- 
veloped by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration in  Houston.  By  grabbing  the 
initiative  and  rolling  up  their  sleeves, 
my  constituents,  black  and  white, 
did  something  about  minority  entre- 
preneurship. 

Convinced  that  the  needs  of  the 
minority  community  forms  the  only  real 
foundation  for  any  effective  program,  a 
gioup  of  concerned  citizens  met.  Listen- 
ing and  hearing  their  needs  Operation 
Enterprise  was  bom. 

On  September  9,  1968.  Operation  En- 
terprise was  launched  as  a  Houston 
project  with  full  community  endorse- 
ment. 

To  help  you  visualize  the  scope  of  com- 
munity interest  and  participation,  here 
are  the  organizations  involved  in  Opera- 
tion Enterprise  and  basically  what  they 
are  doing  to  support  it: 

First,  a  consortiimi  of  27  major  Hous- 
ton banks:  Pxmds  totaling  $7,400,000  set 
aside  for  soft  loans  to  minority  members. 

Second,  office  of  the  mayor,  Business 
Resource  Development  Center:  Provides 
SBA  with  quarters  for  screening  and 
interviewing  applicants  and  assists  in 
public  relations  activity  relative  to 
Operation  Enterprise. 


Third,  business  round  table:  A 
racially  mixed  organization,  meeting 
regularly  and  sponsored  by  the  Houston 
Citizens  Chamber  of  Commerce,  froin 
whose  members  the  concept  of  Opera- 
tion Enterprise  developed. 

Fourth,  Rotary  Club  of  Houston:  The 
formation  of  RAMP — Rotary  Assistance 
to  Management  Personnel — volunteer 
management  assistance  to  minority 
communities. 

Fifth,  Houston  chapter  of  Texas 
Society  of  CPA's:  Conducting  seminars 
and  general  education  session  to  assist 
applicants  in  understanding  and  prep- 
aration of  applications  for"  financial 
assistance. 

Sixth,  Harvard  Business  School 
Alumni  Club:  Works  in  conjunction  with 
BRE>C  in  assisting  in  special  manage- 
ment problems  of  minority  businessmen. 

The  Houston  Legal  Foundation:  Pro- 
vides faculties  for  three  outreach  offices 
in  the  target  areas  for  interviewing 
applicants. 

Eight,  SCORE — Service  Corps  of  Re- 
tired Executives:  SBA  sponsored  man- 
agement assistance  group. 

Ninth,  SBA:  Providing  banks  with 
guarantees  on  loans  made  through  Op- 
eration Enterprise. 

The  point  in  listing  the  above  organi- 
zations is  to  emphatically  present  the  ex- 
tent of  community  involvement.  SBA 
h£is  merely  acted  as  a  catalyst  and  pro- 
vided direction  when  needed.  Ttie  ob- 
vious question  is,  "Has  it  been  success- 
ful?" 

The  project  began  September  9,  1968. 
It  has  been  in  operation  1  year.  Here  are 
the  results: 

City  of  Houston  only:  81  loans  to  mi- 
nority group  members  approved;  value, 
$1,094,800 — 77  percent  Negro,  23  percent 
Mexican- American ;  71  percent  of  dollars 
from  banks;  14  percent  of  dollars  for 
new  businesses;  20  percent  of  dollars 
for  business  ownership  change;  86  per- 
cent of  dollars  for  existing  businesses; 
and  150  new  jobs  created. 

Currently  there  are  24  applications 
in  the  processing  stage  valued  at 
$537,500. 

Now  compare  this  to  the  preceding 
year — September  1967  to  September  1968. 
In  the  37  county  region.  Including  Hous- 
ton 19  loans  to  minority  group  members 
approved — value  $220,700. 

The  increased  performance  and  impact 
on  Houston's  target  areas  through  Op- 
eration Enterprise  is  dramatic. 

This  is  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
total  involvement. 

Much  has  been  said  about  lack  of 
funds  for  SBA — prudent  budgeting  of 
available  funds  was  required  during  this 
past  12  months'  activity  of  Operation 
Enterprise,  but  note  the  way  bankers 
have  rallied  to  the  cause.  Too  little  Is 
being  said  about  the  technique  of  utiliz- 
ing the  private  sector's  resources. 

Much  has  been  said  about  too  few 
recipients  of  loans  to  minorities.  Admit- 
tedly, much  more  can  and  will  be  ac- 
complished this  year,  but  let  us  not  pre- 
tend every  member  of  the  minority  is  a 
potential  entrepreneur — ^nor  is  the  ma- 
jority. It  takes  a  special  type  of  individual 
to  be  a  successful  independent  business- 
man. So,  let  us  not  play  simply  with 
niunbers. 


Finally,  much  has  been  said  about  a 
lack  of  direction  within  SBA.  New  pro- 
grams are  not  necesaully  the  answer. 
Within  their  existing  act  there  is  a  mul- 
titude of  possibilities — a  veritable  ware- 
house of  ammunition  waiting  for  use.  So 
what  is  wrong  with  the  field  offices?  By 
lifting  their  sights  and  applying  inge- 
nuity along  with  some  blood,  sweat,  and 
tears,  field  offices  should  lead  the  way 
In  creative  Federal  management,  on  a 
local  level  responsive  to  local  needs. 

Here  then  for  the  serious  consideration 
of  this  House  are  examples  providing 
the  much  sought-after  prototype  posi- 
tive action — moving  minority  business- 
men from  economic  serfdom  to  economic 
dignity. 

I  cannot  in  all  good  conscience  permit 
the  blatant  rape  of  a  well-conceived  and 
legislated  agency  to  continue  without  de- 
fense. It  is  time  to  accent  the  positive 
and  move  with  speed  and  confidence. 


THE  PROGRAM  INFORMATION  ACT 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lack  of 
meaningful  program  information  is  most 
harmful  to  those  most  In  need.  Pacing 
the  current  maze  of  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams, and  without  a  single.  Govern- 
ment-wide catalog,  a  large  city  or  heav- 
ily endowed  college  can  afford  a  full- 
time  grantsman — or  perhaps  even  a  full 
staff — to  ferret  out  information  on  which 
programs  really  are  funded  and  which 
programs  really  are  tailored  to  a  particu- 
lar need.  A  small  town,  a  tiny  county,  or 
a  small  State  school  cannot  afford  such 
a  luxury.  The  system  now  is  inequitable. 
Those  who  need  the  money  are  left  out 
in  the  cold. 

Currently,  dozens  of  Government  of- 
fices and  agencies  publish  dozens  of  cat- 
alogs, and  most  of  these,  to  be  quite 
frank,  are  little  more  than  public  rela- 
tions docimients.  Occasionally  they  do 
more  harm  than  good,  for  they  some- 
times advertise  programs  for  which  no 
funding  exists.  A  single  Government- 
wide  catalog,  updated  monthly,  with 
facts,  figures,  guidelines,  and  contacts, 
would  enable  the  small  college,  the  small 
city,  the  average  person  back  home  to 
have  access  to  information  about  all 
Federal  aid  programs. 

Unfortunately,  that  situation  does  not 
exist  now.  Time  and  time  again,  in  sort- 
ing through  replies  to  a  questionnaire  I 
sent  out  to  administrators  across  the 
country,  I  foimd  statements  like  the 
following: 

F\ill  Information  Is  now  available  only  to 
those  who  already  have  money  enough  to 
hire  it  searched  out.  (Prom  a  State  college  In 
New  England.) 

Perhaps  worst  of  all  Is  the  fact  that  local 
governments  must  be  "In"  with  Federal  de- 
partment thinking  and  language  to  get 
funds.  Moet  programs  are  too  competitive, 
meaning  the  "in"  cities  get  the  funds.  (Prom 
a  county  planner  in  Georgia^ 

Our  budget  simply  doesn't  allow  the  best 
aids,  the  commercial  catalogs.  (Prom  a  small 
western  college. ) 

Perhaps  the  most  helpful  tool  for  all  who 
are  Involved  In  Federal  assistance  on  a  State 
or  local  level  would  be  the  publication  of  a 
catalog  similar  to  that  which  Rep.  Roth  has 
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lnjwrt«<t  In  th«  <|oir<naasioNAL  Rkcokb.  If  tbia 
type  or  catalog  could  becom*  th«  "bible," 
probably  subetabtial  savings  could  b«  made 
by  ending  much,  of  the  brochure  and  catalog 
production  of  the  varloua  Federal  depart- 
menta  and  agendlee.  (Prom  a  State  planner  In 
Vermont. ) 

A  city  has  no  other  way  of  knowing  what 
SMlstance  Is  avalllable  to  It.  except  to  hire  a 
ooo«ultant  and  Jiope  he  knows  all  the  pro- 
grams. (Prom  a^  official  In  the  Dletrtet  of 
Columbia. ) 

Because  I  cduld  not  agree  with  these 
people  more,  M!r.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  dis- 
tinguished oollfagues  to  press  for  adop- 
tion of  the  Ptogram  Information  Act, 
HJl.  338.  whlctt  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  publish  an  annual  catalog  of  all 
Federal  aid  programs  and  to  update  the 
catalog  monthly. 

I  will  dlsctss  this  subject  again 
tomorro'w. 


IN    MEMORV    OP    BILL    BAGG8 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
miulon  to  addness  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, taMvise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
iRclude-extranaous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
sad  duty  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  on  April  21  the  untimely  death 
of  the  brilliant  editor  of  the  BfCami  News, 
William  C.  Ba^s.  Recently  a  memorial 
service  was  conducted  to  honor  this  ded- 
icated newsman  and  on  that  occasion 
an  eloquent  tribute  was  paid  to  him  by 
his  great  friend  and  fellow  newspaper- 
man, Mr.  Harry  S.  Ashmore.  I  wish  at 
this  time  to  call  to  our  colleagues'  atten- 
tion and  insert  In  the  Record  the  Miami 
News  account  0f  this  memorial  service 
on  Sunday.  August  10.  and  the  fitting 
tribute  which  Mr.  Ashmore  made  to  Bill 
Baggs  on  that  occasion: 

Pkack  Altar  Dedicattd  to  Bacos  at 
Memorial 
Hundreds  of  fjlends  of  BUI  Baggs — black 
and  white,  the  high  and  the  humble — gath- 
ered yesterday  afternoon  at  a  C!ooonut  Grove 
Negro  (Siurch  to^  dedicate  an  altar  in  his 
honor. 

They  heard  H^rry  Ashmore,  Baggs'  long- 
time friend  and  h|s  companion  on  two  peace- 
seeking  missions  to  Hanoi,  recall  him  as  a 
man  who  "llteraHy  created  a  worldwide  net- 
work of  friends  aqd  supporters  by  doing  what 
came  naturally  ...  He  acquired  personal 
loyalty  on  a  wholesale  basis  and  he  gave  It 
In  return." 

"I  doubt  that  tne  case  for  ending  the  war 
m  Vietnam  ever  Was  made  more  elequently 
than  he  made  It  in  our  long  private  audience 
with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,"  said  Ashmore.  "and,  In 
turn.  In  the  Inne^  reaches  of  the  U.S.  State 
Department.  Our  ifaUures  made  no  dent  In 
his  massive  siubbfemness;  for  him  the  effort 
to  damp  down  thte  miserable  conflict  would 
end  only  with  his  fieath." 

Baggs.  48,  late  •dltor  of  The  Miami  News, 
died  last  Jan.  7  after  being  stricken  with 
flu  and  pneumonlii. 

Canon  Theodor*  Olbson.  rector  of  Christ 
Episcopal  Church  and  one  of  Baggs'  cloeest 
friends,  arranged  yesterday's  service  at  his 
church  on  an  Episcopalian  feaet  day — The 
Day  of  Transflgur^tlon — because  "Bill  helped 
to  transflgtire  Mlainl  by  bringing  blacks  and 
whites  together  iri  a  spirit  of  good  will  and 
cooperation  ' 

Aslunore,  who  Won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  as 
editor  of  the  Uttl«  Rock,  Ark.,  paper  during 
that  city's  Integration  crisis,  recalled  that 
Baggs  "would  not  suffer  the  denial  of  any 
black  mans  dignity  and  condescension  was 
not  in  him." 


Baggs,  a  native  of  Georgia,  was  a  long-time 
leader  for  civU  rights  and  equality. 

Astunore  now  is  ezecytlve  director  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions, of  which  Baggs  was  a  director.  Ash- 
more suggested  that  "whatever  tangible 
things"  are  done  In  Baggs'  memory  should 
■reflect  his  abiding  concern  with  Justice  tem- 
pered by  love  .  .  .  and  the  most  appropriate 
place  to  do  him  honor  Is  among  the  blacks, 
who  still  have  a  long  lonely  way  to  go." 

Others  participating  in  the  service  in- 
cluded The  Rt.  Rev.  blBhop  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  South  Plorlda;  the  Rev.  Theodore 
J.  Jones,  vicar  of  St.  Christopher's  Church: 
TV  newscaster  Ralph  Renlck;  Dr.  Joseph 
Narot,  spiritual  leader  of  Temple  Israel  and 
chief  of  the  area's  rabbinical  association; 
Garth  Reeves,  editor  of  the  weekly  Miami 
Times;  and  Martin  Clark,  president  of  Bur- 
dines. 

Mrs.  Baggs  and  the  Baggs'  two  sons,  Craig 
and  Mahoney,  attended  the  service. 

The  portable  altar  was  described  in  the 
special  printed  program  in  these  words: 

"Despite  its  profound  purpose,  the  Me- 
morial Altar  Is  simple  in  ^pearance,  for  Bill 
Baggs  is  remembered  as  an  outwardly  sim- 
ple person,  but  one  of  profound  depth.  The 
altar  is  of  African  mahogany  wood  of  rare 
quality;  Bill  Baggs'  friends  knew  that  he 
shunned  show  adornment,  that  he  admired 
rather  plain  articles  of  good  quality,  and 
that  he  considered  flne  wood  to  be  one  of 
nature's  moet  pleasing  gifts. 

"The  pastor  could  have  selected  any  num- 
ber of  symbols  for  the  front  of  the  altar.  He 
chose  the  letters  "PX,"  the  symbol  used  by 
the  early  Christians  to  signify  "pax"  or  peace. 
His  friends  believe  that  Bill  Baggs  who  de- 
voted his  greatest  skills  and  energies  to  the 
search  for  peace — peace  among  the  races, 
peace  among  the  nations — might  have  made 
the  same  selection." 


Rxmasks  bt  Harst  S.  Ashmore 
About  the  time  the  Miami  News  began 
pulling  Itself  together  to  move  to  the  Her- 
ald building,  Bill  Baggs  started  referring  to 
"our  little  portable  newspaper."  He  recalled 
that  he  had  been  through  all  this  before, 
when  the  staff  decamped  from  the  old  build- 
ing on  the  bayfront,  and  he  made  it  clear 
that  he  regarded  portability  as  a  personal 
Imposition. 

He  complained  that  he  had  barely  sur- 
vived the  attack  of  nostalgia  brought  on  by 
cleaning  out  his  desk  the  first  time  around. 
It  was  a  slow  and  frequently  painful  busi- 
ness, sorting  through  the  drawersful  of  in- 
decipherable notes,  forgotten  clippings,  un- 
printable photographs,  unanswered  letters, 
and  obscene  objects  d'art  that  served  as 
mementos  of  an  active  and  \intidy  life.  Now 
new  accretions  had  formed,  and  he  had  to 
do  it  all  over  again. 

"Cleaning  out  a  man's  desk,"  he  told  me. 
"is  an  office  that  ought  to  be  carried  out 
posthumously,  by  an  understanding  friend." 
In  a  way  this  is  the  office  many  of  us  here 
have  been  performing  in  the  months  since 
we  lost  Bill.  Miss  Myrt  Rathner,  the  sUl- 
wart  guardian  at  the  editorial  gate,  has 
turned  to  us  when  she  picked  up  some  skein 
that  connected  our  special  interests  and 
his.  And  Louis  Hector,  handling  the  legal 
end.  has  discovered  how  various  and  wide- 
ranging  those  interests  were. 

A  man  who  had  accumulated  more  hon- 
ors than  money,  and  had  not  yet  reached 
fifty,  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to 
have  acquired  retainers.  But  Bill  had  them — 
an  assortment  of  the  less  fortunate  who  had 
helped  him  in  some  way,  or  had  earned  a 
measure  of  his  capacious  pity,  and  so  he 
had  conducted  his  own  eccentric,  cut-rate 
Community  Chest,  tuid,  characteristically, 
had  said  nothing  about  it. 

But  the  money  he  gave  away  was  the 
least  part  of  the  bounty  he  quietly  spread 
around.  He  functioned  in  Miami  as  an  om- 


budsman long  before  anyone  in  these  parts 
had  heard  that  now-fashionable  word — tak- 
ing up  as  a  personal  cause  the  Individual 
and  collective  Injustices  unearthed  by  the 
News'  reporters,  or  called  to  his  attention 
by  readers  he  might  never  see  in  person. 

Sometimes  he  responded  with  the  cutting 
edge  of  ills  signed  column,  or  the  heavy  ar- 
tillery of  the  editorial  page,  and  some  of 
those  battles  made  Journalistic  history  with 
their  high  charge  of  nraral  Indignation  and 
their  leavening  of  humor.  There  were  other 
times  when  his  reaction  was  a  private  tele- 
phone call  to  one  of  the  remarkable  array  of 
persons  in  high  places  who  could  be  counted 
on  to  listen  to  him  with  affection  and  re- 
spect. There  is  no  record  to  tell  us  the  full 
extent  of  those  private  interventions,  for 
which  neither  he  nor  his  newspaper  received 
public  credit  To  my  knowledge  they  were 
frequent,  and  effective,  and  they  went  on 
right  up  to  his  final  illness. 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  tri- 
umphs and  failures  and  high  style  of  Bills 
career  on  the  News.  I  met  him  shortly  alter 
World  War  II,  when  Ralph  McOlll  rescued 
him  from  exile  in  the  northern  latitudes  of 
Carolina  and  persuaded  Jim  Cox  to  give  him 
a  spot  where  he  would  at  least  be  In  reach 
of  cracker  country.  It  was  a  natural,  and  per- 
haps a  necessary  affinity.  John  Popham  of 
the  Chattanooga  Times  Is  an  expert  on  what 
Bill  called  Uncle  Remus  matters,  and  when 
he  first  saw  the  News'  gangling  young  col- 
umnist he  grabbed  my  arm  and  exclaimed: 
"My  Ood — that  boy's  got  a  real  cracker 
face!"  And  so  he  had.  and  so  It  remained  long 
after  he  had  set  it  off  with  a  seersucker  suit 
and  made  It  familiar  to  heads  of  state  from 
Washington  to  Hanoi. 

I  remember  sitting  with  him  at  lunch  In 
the  roof  garden  atop  the  Intercontinental 
Hotel  in  Geneva  overlooking  the  palace  of 
the  old  League  of  Nations.  With  us  were  the 
editor  of  Le  Monde  of  Paris,  a  member  of  the 
British  House  of  Lords,  a  South  Africar 
bishop,  a  r>aklstanl  general,  a  Rumanian 
ambassador,  a  princess  of  royal  Loatian 
blood,  and  a  Polish  Justice  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  at  the  Hague.  Bill  peered  at  the 
company  over  those  Old  Grandad  glasses  he 
affected,  and  said,  "Your  highnees  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  can  tell  you  one  thing — we're  a 
long  way  from  Colquitt.  Georgia." 

We  were,  and  we  weren't.  The  mischievous 
Huck  Finn  character  who  plagued  his  be- 
loved grandparents  In  the  little  South  Geor- 
gia town  lived  on  in  the  sophisticated  Jour- 
nalist who  became  the  lion  of  the  Washing- 
ton cocktail  clpcxut — at  least  during  the  sea- 
sons when  the  Democrats  were  In  power.  He 
accorded  respect  to  those  he  thought  had 
earned  it.  but  he  was  without  awe.  So  it  was 
that  he  treated  everyone  he  met  as  an  equal, 
the  high  and  the  low,  even  that  considerable 
company  of  scoundrels  and  knaves  with 
whom  he  chose  to  do  public  and  private 
battle. 

I  had  as  much  trouble  prying  him  loose 
from  happy  pidgin-English  conversations 
with  Cambodian  pedicab  drivers  as  I  did 
getting  him  across  a  hotel  lobby  full  of 
United  States  senators.  He  could  be  sharp, 
he  freely  and  indiscriminately  Indulged  his 
needling  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  I  often 
complained  that  he  had  the  nerve  of  a  bur- 
glar, which  led  him  into  outrageous  Intru- 
sions Into  the  privacy  of  friends  and  foes 
alike.  For  ten  years  after  I  moved  to  Califor- 
nia he  never  recognized  the  three  hours  time 
difference  between  Miami  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara, and  on  a  thousand  mornings  I  was 
Jerked  out  of  bed  before  dawn  by  the  tele- 
phone, to  have  my  outraged  cursing  greeted 
by  his  delighted  laughter. 

He  was  gifted  with  what  can  only  be  de- 
scribed by  an  old  cliche.  Infectious  humor, 
and  it  became  a  tool  of  his  trade,  and  an  in- 
valuable asset  m  the  extracurricular  activi- 
ties in  which  we  became  engaged  as 
practitioners  of  what  has  been  called  private 
diplomacy.  He  literally  created  a  worldwide 
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network  of  friends  and  supporters  by  doing 
what  came  naturally.  Sitting  In  a  bar  one 
day  with  Ambassador  Nugroho,  a  dignified 
Indonesian  diplomat  who,  like  most  of  his 
countrymen,  has  only  one  name.  Bill  leaned 
over  and  said,  "Mr.  Ambassador,  you  pose  a 
serious  problem  for  me.  What  do  I  do  when 
I  like  a  man  so  much  I  want  to  call  him  by 
his  first  ntune,  and  he  hasn't  got  one?"  The 
Ambassador  beamed  and  replied,  "Just  call 
me  Nug!"  Bill  roared  with  delight  and 
hugged  the  Indonesian,  who  replied  in  kind. 
Months  later,  in  Hanoi,  where  Nug  then 
served  as  head  of  his  country's  mission,  out 
recently-acquired  old  friend  made  his  em- 
bassy's communications  facilities  available 
to  us  to  send  out  North  Vietnam's  first  re- 
sponse to  President  Johnson's  cut-back  on 
the  bombing. 

He  could  turn  the  coin  over,  and  argue 
a  good  cause  with  relentless  earnestness.  I 
doubt  that  the  case  for  ending  the  war  In 
Vietnam  was  ever  made  more  eloquently 
than  he  made  it  in  our  long  private  audi- 
ence with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  and,  in  turn,  in 
the  inner  reaches  of  the  State  Department. 
Our  failures  made  no  dent  in  his  massive 
stubbomess;  for  him,  the  effort  to  damp 
down  the  miserable  conflict  would  end  only 
with  his  death. 

He  acquired  personal  loyalty  on  a  whole- 
sale basis,  and  he  gave  It  In  return.  As  a 
result,  he  suffered  more  than  most,  and 
his  sense  of  tragedy  ran  deep.  Bill  not  only 
considered  Jack  Kennedy  a  personal  friend, 
but  saw  In  the  late  President  the  embodi- 
ment of  his  own  hopes  for  a  gay  and  en- 
lightened span  of  national  governmient.  and 
the  assassin's  bullet  In  Dallas  wounded  him 
grievously.  In  Hanoi  we  received  the  news 
of  the  death  of  another  old  friend  and  har- 
binger of  hope,  Martin  Luther  King,  and 
we  mourned  him  together  on  a  bizarre 
plane  flight  half  way  around  the  world  to  a 
Washington  closed  down  by  curfew  In  the 
wake  of  race  riots.  In  New  York  a  few  weeks 
later,  I  saw  Bill  off  to  St.  Patrick's  where  he 
stood  midnight  vigil  by  the  bier  of  Robert 
Kennedy — and  this  was  a  deep  grief  he 
would  take  with  him  to  his  own  grave.  Per- 
haps the  most  painful  of  the  mortuary  of- 
fices I  have  performed  for  him  came  when, 
as  he  had  requested,  I  went  out  to  Hickory 
Hill  to  deliver  a  single  red  rose  to  Ethel 
Kennedy  as  she  awaited  the  birth  of  her 
slain  husband's  last  child. 

He  wore  his  religion  lightly,  but  he  never 
ceased  to  needle  me  about  my  own  skeptical 
ways.  A  knee  I  had  banged  up  on  our  second 
Journey  to  North  Vietnam  required  surgery, 
and  when  I  Joined  him  in  Chicago  for  the 
Democratic  Convention  last  summer  I  was 
hobbling  on  a  heavy  cane.  My  condition,  I 
suggested,  had  obvious  utility,  since  the 
cane  would  be  useful  in  fending  off  the  Chi- 
cago police,  and  might  earn  me  safe  passage 
among  the  militant  demonstrators  as  a  man 
suffering  from  a  peace  wound.  "They'll  never 
believe  it,"  he  said.  "You  might  as  well  tell 
them  you  got  the  bad  knee  kneeling  In  cold 
churches." 

It  wouldn't  have  been  too  far  off  the  mark, 
at  that.  Early  one  Sunday  morning  In  Hanoi, 
when  the  American  bombers  were  still 
pounding  away  at  the  suburbs,  he  routed 
me  out  of  bed  and  Insisted  that  I  come  with 
him  on  a  mission  of  great  urgency.  It  was 
too  early  even  for  our  escorts  and  interpre- 
ters, and  we  walked  alone  down  the  deserted 
streets  of  the  city  to  a  shabby  Buddhist 
temple  he  had  noticed  the  day  before.  In 
Communist  North  Vietnam  religious  prac- 
tice Is  largely  an  Indulgence  of  the  aged,  and 
the  temple  was  deserted  except  for  a  very 
old  woman  who  scuttled  away  from  the  al- 
tar.  Bill  took  her  place,  knelt,  and  recited  a 
version  of  the  Episcopal  liturgy,  while  a 
benign  Buddha  looked  down  across  the 
flickering  candles.  Early  next  morning  came 
word  that  Lyndon  Johnson  had  cleared  the 
skies  o(f  bombers  north  of  the  nineteenth 
parallel. 


He  had  an  unfailing  interest  In  children, 
and  these,  too,  he  treated  as  equals,  and  they 
responded  In  kind.  I  am  sure  his  sons,  Craig 
and  Mahoney,  have  already  found  comfort 
In  their  memories  of  long,  rambling  con- 
versations laoed  with  laughter.  But  they  may 
not  know  how  proud  he  was  of  them,  how  to 
young  people  all  over  the  world  he  bragged 
about  Craig's  growing  size  and  Mahoney's 
skill  at  chess.  His  love  for  his  boys,  and  for 
their  mother,  warmed  these  anecdotes,  and 
made  them  a  kind  of  international  currency 
that  took  him  past  barriers  of  language, 
custom  and  culture  and  into  the  family  circle 
of  people  who  looked  upon  Americans  as 
beings  from  another  world. 

So  It  was  with  the  blacks.  TTiey  were  his 
friends,  Eind  always  had  been,  even  back  in 
the  distant  South  Georgia  days  when  in- 
equality of  the  races  was  assimaed  and  segre- 
gation was  as  much  a  way  of  life  as  the  sum- 
mer heat.  He  would  not  suffer  the  detflal  of 
any  black  man's  human  dignity,  and  con- 
descension was  not  in  him.  So  the  long  stnig- 
gle  lor  Justice  for  the  Negro  minority  that 
began  here  in  our  familiar  Southern 
precincts,  and  was  desrtined  to  spread  across 
the  nation  and  beyond,  was  for  him,  as  It 
was  for  me,  not  an  abstraction  but  a  family 
affair.  Black  men  were  our  friends;  they 
shared  our  past  and.  In  truth,  our  blood;  and 
if  thin-lipped  men  accused  us  of  the  high 
crime  of  loving  Negroes  we  were  honored  to 
plead  guilty. 

The  great  crusade  for  Negro  rights  has  be- 
come a  grim  contest,  but  It  never  seemed  so  to 
Bill.  As  he  took  part  In  It  there  was  laughter, 
and  grace,  and  a  sort  of  instant  communion 
with  even  the  toughest  of  the  new  breed  of 
militants.  Again,  it  was  a  question  of  equal- 
ity— not  equality  ritualized,  but  equality  as- 
sumed, bolstered  by  simple  courtesy,  and 
applied  in  the  ordinary  affaire  of  dally  life. 
"We  have  arrived,"  he  once  told  an  agitated 
Negro  demonstrator,  "when  we  can  get  mad 
at  each  other  for  reasons  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  color  of  our  skins.  That  works 
for  you  as  well  as  for  me."  It  was,  then,  no 
wonder  that  when  racial  tensions  neared 
flashpoint  here  in  Dade  somebody  usually 
sent  for  BUI  Baggs;  the  blacks  knew  he  would 
settle  for  nothing  less  than  Justice,  and  the 
whites  knew  that  he  wouldn't  hesitate  to 
lean  on  his  black  friends  to  remind  them 
that  Justice  Is  a  two-way  street. 

I  hope  that  whatever  tangible  things  may 
be  done  In  Bill's  memory  will  reflect  his  abid- 
ing concern  with  Justice  tempered  by  love. 
This,  I  think.  Is  what  religion  meant  to  him. 
And  the  most  appropriate  place  to  do  him 
honor  Is  among  the  blacks,  who  still  have  a 
long,  lonely  way  to  go.  The  walls  are  coming 
down  now,  and  there's  a  new  black  pride — 
but,  welcome  as  It  Is.  the  new  day  brings 
new  demands  upon  both  races  for  compas- 
sion and  understanding. 

Bill  already  has  many  monuments,  and  not 
the  least  of  them  Is  present  here  today.  I 
think  In  many  ways  the  proudest  day  of  his 
life  came  when  Theodore  Gibson  was  or- 
dained a  canon  of  that  one-time  white  cita- 
del, the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  South  Florida. 
And  certainly  the  most  moving  moment  in 
mine  came  when  I  stood  outside  the  cathe- 
dral while  thousands  of  Bill's  mourners  flled 
away,  and  heard  Canon  Gibson  say:  "I  owe 
Bill  Baggs  my  life — more  than  that,  much 
more,  for  he  saved  my  faith.  I  had  become 
frustrated  and  bitter.  I  could  flnd  no  evi- 
dence of  that  love  I  had  been  taught  in 
the  name  of  Jesus,  I  could  see  no  sign  that 
the  people  who  ran  Miami  would  even  recog- 
nize the  plight  of  my  people.  And  so  I  began 
to  hate,  to  lump  white  people  together  and 
hate  them  all,  and  it  ate  away  at  me  like 
acid  until  I  thought  I  had  no  right  to  wear 
the  cloth.  I  was  at  the  p>oint  of  leaving  the 
church  when  I  met  Bill  Baggs.  It  wasnt  so 
much  what  he  did,  but  the  way  he  was.  that 
showed  me  that  there  ia  still  love  and  grace 
In  the  world,  and  that  a  man  who  is  not 
blind  or  afraid  can  find  It  If  he  looks.  He 


restored  my  faith,  and  as  long  as  I  live  Bill 
Baggs  lives  In  me." 


THE   LATE   HONORABLE   DANIEL   J. 
RONAN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Ros'TENKOwsKi)  is  recognlzed  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  deeply  grieved  as  I  join  with  distin- 
guished colleagues  who  eulogize  today 
the  life  and  accomplishments  of  a  truly 
great  political  leader — the  Honorable 
Dan  Ronan,  Representative  from  the 
Sixth  District  of  Illinois.  Words  alone 
cannot  fully  express  the  omnibus  c<Mitrl- 
butions  that  this  man  made  to  his  con- 
stituents over  the  past  20  years  in  all 
levels  of  government. 

Active  in  politics  since  his  youth,  Dan 
RoNAN  commenced  his  elective  political 
career  in  1948,  when  at  the  age  of  34 
yesurs  old  he  won  election  to  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly.  Dan's  tenure  in  this 
body  was  limited  to  3  years  because  in 
1951,  he  was  elected  alderman  from  Chi- 
cago's 30th  ward.  He  served  in  the  Chi- 
cago City  Coimcil  from  1951  to  1965. 
During  the  14-year  period  Dan  had  the 
honor  of  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
traflBc  and  public  safety  committee  and 
chairman  of  the  important  building  said 
zoning  committee.  As  a  State  represent- 
ative and  alderman,  Dan  was  a  cham- 
pion for  the  cause  of  social  Justice  and 
equality  for  all  persons  without  regard 
for  their  race,  color,  or  creed.  He  was  a 
leader  in  the  flght  for  strong  laws  regu- 
lating the  sale  and  distribution  of 
narcotics. 

In  1964,  Dan  Ronan  embarked  on  the 
road  to  higher  public  ofBce  when  he  was 
elected,  overwhelmingly,  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  Sixth 
District  of  Illinois.  In  the  House  he  was 
chosen  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  its  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion and  Aeronautics.  As  a  member  of 
this  important  committee,  Dan  labored 
quietly  but  effectively  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  Chicago,  the  transpor- 
tation hub  of  the  world ;  and  of  Illinois, 
the  center  of  our  Nation's  commerce.  He 
was  instrumental  in  having  rescinded  an 
arbitrary  order  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  prohibiting  direct  com- 
mercial airplane  service  to  our  great  city 
and  the  Midwest  from  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport.  During  his  all-too-brief 
tenure  in  the  Congress,  he  was  recog- 
nized by  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike  for  his  careful  deliberations  and 
fair  decisions  which  were  always  ren- 
dered in  favor  of  the  peopje  he  repre- 
sented. 

Essentially,  Dan  Ronan  was  a  private 
man.  He  willingly  worked  in  the  back- 
ground lending  his  considerable  efforts 
and  talents  to  others  without  expecting, 
in  fact  prefen^g  not  to  share  in  the 
legislative  limelight.  His  capacity  to 
listen  to  all  sides  of  a  question  or  problem 
and  his  quiet  manner  in  asserting  his 
own  views  won  Dam  a  legion  of  friends. 
It  was  these  attributes  that  gained  him 
his  wide  popularity  as  a  political  leader 
and  contributed  greatly  to  his  effective- 
ness as  a  public  official. 
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ICy  heart  goes  out  to  hi«  wonderful 
mother  and  I1I5  two  sisters.  But,  In  addi- 
tion to  their  great  loss,  his  constituents 
have  lost  a  dedicated  public  servant,  the 
country  has  lost  an  able  Congressman, 
and  I  have  Host  a  close  personal  friend. 
Mr.  ANNU^IO.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yi^ld? 

Mr.  R08TENK0WSKI.  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentlen:ian 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Aitnttnzio)  . 

Mr.  ANNUKZIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  late  Honorable  Daniel  J. 
RoNAN,  who  represented  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  minQis  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  during  the  89th,  90th,  and 
91th  Congresses.  Dan  Ronan  was  not  only 
my  colleague,  but  a  dear  friend  for  over 
25  years.  ] 

Dan  Ronan Idled  unexpectedly  on  Aug- 
ust 13,  1969.  His  loss  is  a  tremendous  loss 
personally  for  me  and  my  family,  and 
for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Chlca- 
goana  who  knew  him,  and  who  respected 
and  Admired  his  outstanding  record  of 
dedlcaled  pub^c  service. 

As  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Illinois 
CIO  Political  I  Action  Committee,  I  met 
Dan  Ronan  la  1948  during  his  first  try 
for  public  ofSoe.  He  was  elected  then,  and 
again  In  1950.  as  a  member  of  the  house 
of  representa^ves  in  the  Illinois  State 
Legislature. 

Prom  that  ^ay  to  this,  he  wm  like  a 
member  of  mV  own  family.  The  people 
of  his  commiBiity  elected  him  as  their 
alderman  from  1951  to  1965  and  ward 
commltteemaa  for  the  30th  ward  from 
1959  to  1969.  As  an  alderman  in  the  City 
Council  of  Chicago,  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  powerful  committee  on 
building  and  Zoning,  and  In  this  capac- 
ity, he  did  aq  outstanding  job  in  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  our  citizens  imder 
the  zoning  lawb  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

During  the  slyears  he  served  in  the  U.S. 
Congress,  he  i-as  a  member  of  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  led  the  successful  fight  by 
the  Chicago  congressional  delegation 
against  an  ord^r  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  halting  nonstop  plane 
service  betweeii  Chicago  and  Washing - 
Urport. 

only  4  years  old,  Dan 
.  died.  Despite  this  tragic 
loss,  Dan,  in  the  best  of  American  tradi- 
tions, assume^  responsibility,  worked 
hard,  and  grew  up  to  become  one  of  the 
most  respected  members  of  his  commu- 
nity and  a  powerful  voice  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  l^tates. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  St.  Ignatius  High 
School  and  Loyola  University  where  he 
earned  a  B.A.  degree  in  economics  and 
political  history.  He  also  had  done  post- 
graduate work  lit  Loyola  University  from 
1939  to  1941  and  again  from  1947  to  1948. 
During  WorW  War  n,  he  served  42 
months  with  tjie  U.S.  Air  Force  as  a 
cryptographer  in  the  Chlna-Burma- 
Indla  Theater. 

Three  of  our  outstanding  veterans  or- 
ganizations, thfe  American  L^on,  the 
AMVET8.  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  were  probd  to  list  Dan  Ronan  as 
one  of  their  members. 
Congressman  Ronan  was  also  affiliated 
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with  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  with 
other  civic  organizations. 

Dan  Ronan  was  a  quiet  and  imassum- 
Ing  man.  who  had  great  Insight  and  a 
profound  understanding  of  the  American 
political  scene.  He  had  a  ready  smile,  and 
a  quip  that  fitted  every  circumstance. 
This  unique  faculty  was  appreciated  by 
all  who  knew  him,  for  when  seriousness 
prevailed  in  a  room,  he  knew  how  to  get 
everyone  smiling  again. 

As  a  legislator  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Dan  firmly  believed  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  political  officials  and 
elected  representatives  of  Government  to 
alleviate  the  plight  and  suffering  of  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged  through  enact- 
ment of  far-reaching  legislation  to  pro- 
vide better  housing,  better  education, 
more  jobs,  and  more  opportimlties  for 
all  of  our  people.  He  was  a  genuine  Amer- 
ican in  every  sense  of  the  word  who 
stanchly  supported  the  democratic 
principles  established  by  our  Founding 
Fathers. 

Dan  Ronan's  death  leaves  a  void  in 
our  community  which  will  be  difficult  to 
fill,  but  his  family  suid  his  friends  can  be 
proud  of  the'tremendous  contribution  he 
made  on  behalf  of  the  little  people  of 
America. 

I  have  lost  a  real  pal  and  a  genuine 
friend,  and  his  family  has  lost  a  dedi- 
cated son  and  brother.  Dan  is  survived 
by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Justina  Ronan,  his 
two  sisters,  Mrs.  Betty  Dloiihy  and  Mrs. 
Eileen  Burke,  two  nephews  and  a  niece. 
Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  Dan  Ronan  as  a  friend  and  col- 
league for  so  many  years  deeply  mourn 
his  passing,  and  our  hearts  go  out  to  his 
bereaved  family. 

Mrs.  Annunzio  joins  me  In  extending 

our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  members 

of  Dan  Ronan's  family  on  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  from  Illinois  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  In  associating  myself 
with  the  tribute  which  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi )  has  made  to  the  life  and  service 
of  a  wonderful  man  and  frlMid,  Dan 
Ronan.  Dan  quickly  endeared  himself  to 
all  the  Members  of  the  House.  His  service 
here,  though  relatively  brief,  was  out- 
standing. He  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  He 
worked  quietly  but  effectively  and  has 
made  an  imprint  on  the  House  and  on 
every  Member  of  the  House  that  will  long 
endure.  He  was  one  of  the  most  coopera- 
tive colleagues  I  have  ever  known. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  Danny  was  my 
friend.  He  was  as  kind  and  considerate, 
as  gentlemanly  and  as  compassionate  as 
any  man  I  have  ever  known.  I  shall  miss 
this  wonderful  friend,  this  able  legislator, 
this  great  himian  being. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  his  mother  and 
sisters  and  to  his  friends  who  must  be 
numbered  In  legions.  May  the  Heavenly 
Father  be  with  them  in  their  sorrow. 

Mr.  McCOFtMACK.  Mr.  fitoeaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  yield  to  our 
distinguished  Speaker. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 


I  have  already  expressed  my  words  of 
deep  sympathy  In  the  passing  of  our 
late  colleague  and  friend.  Congressman 
Daniel  J.  Ronan,  I  want  to  join  with  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI) ,  and  the  other  Members 
of  the  Illinois  delegation.  In  again  ex- 
pressing miy  keen  regrets  and  to  say  how 
deeply  I  feel  In  his  passing. 

Daw  Ronan,  u  has  been  stated— and 
In  which  I  thoroughly  concur — enjoyed 
the  complete  respect  and  confidence  of 
his  colleagues,  whether  they  were  Demo- 
crat or  Republican.  He  was  a  very  effec- 
tive Member  of  the  House,  taking  his 
work  In  committee  seriously  and  taking 
the  deliberations  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  equally  seriously.  He  was  one  who 
wielded  a  powerful  Imprint  by  his  wis- 
dom and  his  advice  and  by  his  sound 
judgment,  particularly  In  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  bills  that  came 
before  one  of  the  most  prominent  com- 
mittees of  the  House,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Dan  Ronan  possessed  unusual  quali- 
fications. His  outlook  on  life  was  noble, 
uplifting  and  inspiring.  His  was  a  very 
attractive  personality— always  pleas- 
ant— and  always  with  a  smile  on  his  face, 
that  made  a  powerful  impression  upon 
his  colleagues. 

When  I  received  word  of  his  death,  I 
was  shocked,  and  I  know  my  colleagues 
are  shocked,  as  well  as  coimtless  of 
thousands  of  his  friends  both  in  and  out- 
side of  his  congressional  district  were 
shocked. 

I  Immediately  made  a  telephone  call 
to  one  of  his  sisters  to  convey  to  his 
mother  and  his  sisters  not  only  my  shock 
but  Mrs.  McCormack's  as  well. 

Dan  Ronan  had  a  very  fine  and  re- 
freshing outlook— not  only  on  life — but 
as  a  legislator.  He  was  always  foimd  sup- 
porting progressive  legislation  that  was 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  people  of  our 
country  and  particularly  in  the  interest 
of  the  little  fellow.  If  I  might  refer  to 
some  people  in  that  way,  and  those  who 
might  be  forgotten. 

Dan  Ronan  thought  of  the  sick  and 
the  aflaicted  and  the  underprivileged.  He 
thought  of  those  who  were  persecuted. 
He  thought  of  those  whose  economic  out- 
look on  life  was  an  adverse  one  and  he 
was  always  trying,  by  and  through  voting 
for  progressive  legislation  to  bring  hope 
and  confidence  in  the  minds  of  people 
through  such  progressive  legislation.  One 
could  enumerate  so  many  bills. 

His  years  of  service  in  this  body — cut 
short  by  death — were  productive  and 
constructive.  And  while  they  were  not 
many  years  in  terms  of  service  to  this 
body,  he  did  make  his  marked  imprint 
upon  the  legislative  history  of  this  body. 

The  people  of  his  district  are  justified 
in  feeling  proud  of  the  service  that  Dan 
Ronan  rendered  for  them  as  well  as  for 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  He 
always  reflected  great  credit  upon  them. 

Mrs.  McCormack  joins  with  me  In  ex- 
pressing and  extending  to  his  dear 
mother  and  to  his  two  sisters  our  deep 
sympathy  in  their  great  loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Phice). 
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Mr.  PRICE  of  niinolB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  Dan  Ronan  came  as  a  great 
shock  to  me.  Only  the  day  before  he  and 
others  of  our  colleagues  were  gathered  in 
the  House  restaurant  as  we  were  wont  to 
do  frequently  during  an  afternoon  ses- 
sion. 

Dan  Ronan  was  an  effective  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
an  effective  member  of  the  great  commit- 
tee to  which  he  was  assigned,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  He  enjoyed  his  work  on  that 
committee.  He  had  a  quick  and  a  pleas- 
ant wit  about  him.  He  could  bring  a  laugh 
at  the  proper  moment  to  relieve  many  a 
tense  situation. 

He  was  well  trained  for  his  position 
here  in  the  House  as  a  former  member  of 
the  Illinois  General  Assembly  and  as  a 
member  of  the  city  council  of  the  great 
city  of  Chicago.  His  political  philosophy 
was  progressive,  and  he  indicated  this  in 
the  great  compassion  that  he  showed  for 
his  fellow  man. 

His  voting  record  was  one  that  showed 
that  uppermost  in  his  mind  was,  as  the 
great  Speaker  of  this  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  McCor- 
mack) ,  just  stated,  his  interest  in  the  un- 
derprivileged and  those  who  needed  help 
most.  He  was  a  great  legislator,  an  able 
legislator,  and  those  of  us  who  were  close 
to  him  shall  miss  him  greatly. 

Mrs.  Price  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  mother  and  to 
his  two  sisters. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski). 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  and  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  our  late  colleague. 
Congressman  Dan  Ronan.  There  is  no 
question  that  he  was  a  very  compas- 
sionate friend,  a  great  legislator,  an 
honest  political  leader,  and  a  dedicated 
son.  We  were  all  inspired  to  witness  the 
deep  devotion  he  had  for  his  ailing 
mother,  and  to  note  the  times  he  would 
leave  here  on  weekends  to  fly  back  home 
to  be  with  her  as  she  was  trs^ing  to  re- 
cuperate from  her  Illness. 

We  marveled  and  admired  his  quiet 
counsel  here  in  this  Chamber.  President 
Nixon  could  very  well  have  been  speak- 
ing of  Dan  Ronan  today  when  he  de- 
livered that  beautiful  eulogy  about  a 
"politician"  in  the  rotunda  in  relation 
to  another  one  of  our  colleagues.  The 
President  said  that  work  in  a  commit- 
tee does  not  necessarily  provide  head- 
lines, but  provides  great  legislation. 

Dan  Ronan  was  a  quiet  Member  in 
this  Chamber.  He  did  not  participate  fre- 
quently in  debate,  but  he  was  a  dedi- 
cated Member.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  his  committee,  and  he  was  a  well 
informed  Member  because  he  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  here  in  this  Chamber 
listening  to  debate.  You  could  always 
find  out  from  Dan  Ronan  the  complex 
structure  of  Issues  that  come  before  this 
House  because  he  did  his  homework  well. 
He  studied  the  reports.  He  was  an  im- 
pressive and  effective  political  leader  In 
one  of  the  finest  political  organizations 
in  Chicago,  the  30th  ward.  He  was  a 
committeeman.  He  took  on  that  difficult 
Job  of  providing  political  leadership. 


Too  often  we  tend  to  malign  those  who 
take  on  such  great  responsibility,  for- 
getting that,  without  political  leaders, 
this  democracy  could  not  very  long  sur- 
vive as  a  free  nation.  Someone  has  to 
do  the  job.  and  Dan  Ronan  was  willing 
to  do  that  job  as  a  leader.  We  are  going 
to  miss  him. 

As  my  colleague  from  southern  Illi- 
nois said  a  little  while  ago,  Dan  was  an 
effective  member  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  I  had  oc- 
casion to  discuss  with  him  many  of  the 
problems  that  confront  ovu:  city — the  jet 
noise  at  O'Hare  Field,  the  heavy  traffic 
at  O'Hare  Field,  the  heavy  thifflc  into 
our  docks,  the  problems  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  is  now  encountering,  the  state  of 
our  harbor  facilities.  Dan  Ronan  was  a 
quiet  man.  but,  as  you  sat  and  discussed 
with  him  these  various  big  issues,  you 
could  not  help  but  be  Impressed  and 
amazed  about  how  well  he  knew  his 
subject  and  how  well  informed  he  was. 
He  was  a  giant  among  legislators. 

This  House  is  going  to  miss  him.  The 
people  of  Chicago  are  going  to  miss  him. 
The  people  of  Illinois  are  going  to  miss 
him,  and  the  people  of  his  district  are 
going  to  miss  him. 

Mrs.  Pucinski  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  condolences  to  his  mother 
and  his  family  on  his  untimely  death.  It 
is  a  great  loss  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
a  feeling  of  deep  emotion  that  I  rise  to- 
day to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tri- 
bute to  the  outstanding  life  of  public 
service  of  our  late  fellow -Chlcagoan, 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Ronan. 

In  such  a  brief  span  of  years,  Dan  Ro- 
nan has  served  the  city  of  his  birth,  his 
State,  his  beloved  country,  sind  his  God 
with  honor  and  distinction:  and  he  has 
suddenly  departed  this  life  leaving  us, 
his  friends  and  admirers,  saddened  of 
heart  but  enriched  by  having  known  him. 

Long  before  this  day,  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois, particularly  the  citizens  of  Chicago 
and  Cook  County,  had  paid  tribute  to 
Dan  Ronan.  He  was  their  choice  as  rep- 
resentative in  the  Illinois  General  Assem- 
bly for  3  years;  as  city  alderman  for  13 
years;  and  as  Sixth  District  Representa- 
tive in  the  U.S.  Congress  for  3  consecu- 
tive terms. 

Dan  Ronan's  was  a  life  of  public  serv- 
ice, spanning  a  quarter  century,  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  justice  and  dignity  for  all 
mankind.  It  seems  fitting,  therefore,  to 
recall  words  from  that  immortal  address 
delivered  more  than  a  century  ago  by 
another  devoted  public  servant  from  Illi- 
nois: 

The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remem- 
ber what  we  say  here,  but  It  can  never  for- 
get what  they  did  here. 

And  a  little  later,  Lincoln  said: 
It  Is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they 
who   fought   here  have   thu«   far   so  nobly 
advanced. 

To  the  members  of  the  Ronan  family, 
I  extend  deep  and  sincere  sympathy  and 
I  share  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSEa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
untimely  death  of  Representative  Daniel 
J.  Ronan  has  left  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues with  hearts  bowed  in  deepest 
sorrow. 


As  a  dedicated  public  servant.  Dam 
pursued  his  career  with  a  firm  faith,  an 
unwavering  hope  for  a  better  world,  and 
unflinching  courage. 

As  a  fellow  citizen  of  the  great  State 
of  Illinois,  I  was  privileged  to  know.  Dam 
better  than  most.  He  was  an  Intensely 
proud  man  yet  his  pride  was  tempered 
by  humility.  He  was  proud  of  his  i>artlol- 
pation  as  a  crytogn^her  in  World  War 
n,  yet  humble  because  his  life  had  been 
spsired  in  that  great  conflict,  which  was 
fought  for  freedom  and  the  dignity  of 
man. 

He  was  proud  of  his  public  service  as 
an  Illinois  State  Representative  and  as 
alderman  of  Chicago,  yet  humble  before 
the  people  who  gave  him  their  trust  and 
support. 

He  was  proud  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  his  seat 
on  the  important  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  yet  grate- 
ful and  humble  in  the  knowledge  that  he 
had  been  given  the  opportunity  to  serve 
his  country  and  State. 

From  his  record  it  will  be  seen  that 
Representative  Ronan  was  an  active, 
earnest,  and  zealous  worker.  But  his 
labors  in  behalf  of  better  government 
and  the  institutions  of  democracy,  which 
he  loved  so  well,  were  not  limited  to  the 
faithful  performance  of  official  duties. 

He  went  out  of  his  way  to  help  those 
less  fortunate  than  liimself.  He  was 
generous  with  his  time  and  talent.  With 
an  open  heart  and  hand,  he  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  comfort  and  ministration 
to  those  in  need  of  assistance. 

Daniel  Ronan  was  a  man  who  did  his 
own  thinking.  Forming  his  own  opinions 
only  after  careful  Investigation,  he  was 
firm  and  fearless  in  defending  his  con- 
clusions when  once  they  were  formed. 
When  he  felt  called  upon  to  defend  what 
he  believed  to  be  right,  or  to  expose  what 
seemed  to  him  wrong,  he  did  so  with  all 
the  pKJwer  of  his  great  Intellect,  regard- 
less of  the  consequences  to  himself. 

My  dear  friend  Dan  Ronan  was  a 
splendid  example  of  that  noblest  work  of 
God — an  honest  man.  He  was  honest  in 
his  public  and  private  obligations,  honest 
and  sincere  in  his  convictions,  honest  and 
faithful  in  the  performance  of  every 
duty. 

Let  us  who  survive  him  emulate  his 
virtues  and  proflt  by  the  bright  example 
which  he  has  left  us. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Daniel  J.  Ronan  was  a  friend  of 
mine.  We  spent  many  hours  together  as 
fellow  Members  of  the  House,  and  I  will 
always  look  back  on  those  occasions  with 
keen  pleasure,  with  great  nostalgia.  That 
he  was  taken  so  unexpectedly  from  his 
family,  his  friends,  his  colleagues  here  in 
the  House,  and  the  Nation  which  he 
served  Is  a  great  tragedy. 

Dan  Ronan  was  a  warm,  generous  ded- 
icated man  whose  compassion  and  sense 
of  justice  won  for  him  the  respect  of  all 
who  knew  him.  Though  his  term  of  serv- 
ice in  the  House  spaimed  only  5  years,  he 
had  already  established  a  reputation  for 
fairness  and  candor  in  handling  his  of- 
flciaJ  duties. 

Dan  Ronan  was  a  Representative  who 
provided  forward  looking,  progressive 
leadership  to  his  dli>trict  and  his  Nation. 
Before  his  election  to  the  Congress  he 
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waa  an  aMermin  for  13  years  and  served 
in  that  office  in  an  exceptionally  able 
fafihion. 

When  he  died,  he  was  still  a  young 
man  with  muclk  to  offer  and  our  country 
will  be  poorer  becaiue  he  is  gone. 

Personally,  I  feel  his  loss  very  deeply. 
I  will  not  forget  his  ready  smile  and  his 
hearty  handshake,  his  understanding 
and  his  sense  of  hiunor.  Dan  Ronan  was 
a  good  man.  t  man  who  cared  about 
people  and  abo^  his  country.  I  will  miss 
him  very  much. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sadness  that  I  speak  of  the  death 
of  my  Illinois  Colleague,  Representative 
Danul  J.  RoNAK,  of  Chicago. 

It  is  difficult,  sometimes,  for  people  to 
understand  how  legislators  can  have 
friends  among  the  opposition;  but  these 
are  people  wh^  have  not  known  Dan 
Rowan.  He  wa«  a  quiet,  hard-working 
Member  of  Coligress  who  enjoyed  the 
respect  of  those  who  knew  him — those  on 
both  sides  of  tha  aisle. 

His  sudden  pessir^  came  as  a  shock, 
ir  grietra  me  to  realize  that  we  shall  see 
hffh  no  more. 

Mr.  STAGGEtlS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
traordinarily honorable  and  useful  career 
in  public  service  was  brought  to  an  un- 
timely end  on  August  13.  1969,  with  the 
death  of  Dan  Ronan.  The  House  was 
shocked  by  the  news  of  his  passing  Just 
after  it  had  recessed  for  the  summer  in- 
termission. In  all  humility  we  offer  this 
belated  expression  of  deep  sympathy  to 
his  sorrowing  mother,  to  his  legion  of 
admiring  friends,  and  to  his  constituents 
in  the  great  citsr  of  Chicago,  who  had 
been  so  capably  and  brilliantly  served  by 
him  in  a  number  of  prominent  posts. 
They  will  all  ml4s  him.  as  all  of  us  do  in 
this  legislative  a^mbly  of  the  Nation. 

Like  many  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Dan  Ronan 
began  his  public  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Unjted  States  during  World 
War  n — speciflqally  In  the  Air  Force, 
which  attracted  so  many  of  the  gifted 
youth  of  our  coxnitry  In  that  unfortunate 
episode  of  humati  vanity  and  arrogance 
brought  into  being  by  the  enemies  of 
freedom  across  the  seas.  As  an  expert 
cryptographer,  He  filled  a  delicate  and 
responsible  position  in  the  Asian  theater 
during  most  of  the  war. 

Returning  to  aivil  life,  he  was  almost 
immediately  called  upon  to  serve  his  dis- 
trict in  the  Stat0  Legislature  of  Illinois. 
In  1951  he  was  elected  alderman  in  Chi- 
cago, and  in  that  position  he  busied  him- 
self with  the  problems  of  the  big  city  for 
13  years.  Having  Established  a  reputation 
as  an  indefatigable  and  selfless  worker 
for  the  general  good,  it  was  only  natural 
that  his  people  should  ask  him  to  repre- 
sent them  in  Washington,  where  he  came 
at  the  opening  of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  Interstate  knd  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  was  fortunate  in  having  Con- 
gressman Ron  AN  ^ke  a  seat  on  the  com- 
mittee. His  intimate  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  thje  problems  of  urban 
transportation  and  communication  were 
peculiarly  usefu'  In  the  numerous  legis- 
lative proposals  for  their  solution.  What 
might  be  termed  a  hobby  with  him  was 
an  attempt  to  work  out  some  practical 
answer  to  the  vital  need  for  mass  trans- 
portation in  a  crowded  city  such  as  Chi- 


cago. Other  areas  in  which  he  provided 
useful  information  to  the  committee  in- 
cluded the  improvement  of  railway  fa- 
cilities, passenger  safety,  and  improved 
television  reception.  With  other  Mem- 
bers, he  took  the  lead  in  the  attempt  to 
bar  transcontinental  air  flights  from 
National  Airport  in  Washington. 

We  shall  sadly  miss  his  genial  and 
friendly  disposition  as  well  as  his  wise 
counsel.  His  associates  unite  in  ascribing 
to  him  "strength  without  arrogance, 
courage  without  ferocity,  the  virtues  of 
a  man  without  his  vices."  And  we  shall 
carry  with  us  throughout  the  coming 
years  "that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's 
life;  his  little,  nameless,  unremembered 
acts  of  kindness  and  of  love." 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  mourn- 
ing for  Daniel  Ronan.  We.  in  the  House, 
the  people  of  his  district,  and  all  of  the 
Nation  have  lost  a  responsible  and  dedi- 
cated Representative. 

Dan  Ronan  was  always  interested  in 
government.  He  served  on  the  local  level 
as  a  State  representative  and  alderman. 
As  a  Congressman,  he  constantly  strove 
for  better  living  and  working  conditions 
for  the  people  living  in  Chicago's  west 
side.  He  sought  to  lighten  their  daily  bur- 
dens and,  at  the  same  time,  sought  long- 
range  solutions  to  complex  urban  prob- 
lems. The  people  in  these  areas  knew 
that  they  had  a  friend  in  Dan  Ronan. 
Appropriately,  he  spent  much  time 
delving  into  transportation  problems,  not 
only  to  help  Chicago,  but  the  entire  coun- 
try. These  problems  were  not  just  part  of 
his  job,  but  real  problems  which  deeply 
concerned  him  personally. 

With  our  big  cities  in  such  turmoil 
today,  our  Nation  certainly  could  not 
afford  to  lose  his  talent.  I  offer  my  sym- 
pathy to  his  family  and  friends.  We  all 
miss  him  and  his  contributions  to  our 
work. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  from  the  State  of  Illinois 
were  particularly  saddened  to  learn  of 
the  passing  on  Aiigxist  13  of  our  colleague, 
Daniel  J.  Ronan. 

Dan  Ronan  was  serving  his  third  term 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  he 
had  earned  the  respect,  friendship,  and 
admiration  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was 
highly  regarded  for  his  work  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  and  Aero- 
nautics of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  Prior 
to  his  election  to  the  Congress  he  had 
served  for  13  years  as  an  alderman,  city 
of  Chicago,  and  as  a  State  representative. 
To  the  people  of  his  district.  State,  and 
Nation  he  was,  in  the  best  sense,  a  pub- 
lic servant;  and  his  loss  will  be  deeply 
felt. 

Daniel  Ronan  was  the  kind  of  man 
who  gave  himself  unsparingly  to  his  work 
and  yet  always  had  an  equal  amount  of 
devotion  for  his  friends  and  colleagues. 
We  mourn  him  and  shall  miss  him.  I 
extend  my  sincere  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dan  Ronan 
was  a  gentle  soul.  His  smile  and  his 
greeting  were  always  easy.  There  was  al- 
most a  shyness  about  him,  a  surprising 
quality  for  one  who  had  been  as  success- 
ful In  the  political  arena  as  had  Dan 
Ronan.  In  fact,  the  easygoing  nature 
was  a  part  of  his  political  reputation. 
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Nobody  disliked  Dan  Ronan;  he  never 
gave  anyone  any  cause. 

Dan  Ronan  served  at  every  level  of 
government — State,  local,  and  Federal. 
His  views  were  formed  in  those  crucibles, 
and  he  was  an  urban  Congressman  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  aware 
that  the  big  cities  of  our  country  could 
not  make  it  alone.  He  was  aware  that 
State  government  had  limited  where- 
withal to  help  solve  urban  problems.  The 
sprawling  constituency,  city  and  subur- 
ban, that  Dan  Ronan  represented  was 
fortunate  to  have  his  VTlse  voice  in  the 
coimcils  of  this  Congress. 

I  had  special  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
Dan  Ronan.  As  the  next  most  junior 
member  of  our  delegation,  he  seemed 
especially  conscious  and  aware  of  the  ad- 
justment problems  of  a  freshman  Con- 
gressman. His  encouragement  and  kind- 
ness were  muchly  appreciated  in  these 
early  days  of  my  first  term,  and  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

The  gentle  Congressman  from  the 
Sixth  District  of  Illinois  is  no  longer  with 
us.  and  we  are  all  the  poorer  for  losing 
him. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  most 
of  my  colleagues.  I  was  shocked  and 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  sudden 
death  of  my  good  friend,  Dan  Ronan  of 
Illinois,  last  month.  A  gentle,  witty,  and 
generous  person,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
a  skilled  and  humane  legislator. 

Dan  and  I  came  to  Congress  together 
in  January  of  1965,  and  in  the  interven- 
ing years  we  become  good  friends.  He  was 
always  conscious  of  his  role  not  only  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  but  more  impor- 
tantly as  a  human  being  who  had  an 
obligation  to  other  human  beings.  He 
was  one  of  the  kindest  men  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  know. 

Death,  as  we  are  told,  comes  like  a 
thief  in  the  night.  But  when  it  strikes 
one  close  to  us,  one  who  is  in  the  prime 
of  his  life  and  career,  it  carries  with  it 
a  certain  added  el«nent  of  shock  and 
disbelief.  Such,  of  course,  was  the  reac- 
tion to  Dan  Ronan's  passing. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  and  his  le- 
gion of  friends  and  admirers  in  extend- 
ing my  prayers  and  sympathy  to  his 
beloved  mother  and  fainily. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
most  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  was 
associated  with  Danul  Ronan.  He  was 
a  very  hiunble  and  unassuming  man  who 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  me  and  all 
of  his  colleagues  who  knew  him.  He  was 
attentive  and  industrious  so  far  as  his 
legislative  work  was  concerned,  and  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  our  coimtry  will 
sorely  miss  his  fine  talents. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  Chicago  and  the 
Nation  lost  an  imusually  fine  legislator 
with  the  untimely  death  of  Dan  Ronan. 
He  was  my  friend  and  my  colleague  on 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  As  you  have  said,  Mr. 
Speaker,  he  was  "one  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated Members  of  the  House."  Dan  Ro- 
nan, suddenly  taken  from  us  at  the  early 
age  of  55.  was  the  kind  of  man  who  was 
never  too  busy  to  work  with  the  people 
and  to  sit  down  with  them  and  discuss 
their  problems.  He  was  a  truly  dedicated 
public  servant  and  his  death  is  a  great 
personal  loss  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
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elude  the  following  Community  Publi- 
cations editorial  on  the  death  of  Dan 
Ronan: 

Congressman  Konan — Friend  to  All 

In  the  untimely  death  of  Cong.  Daniel  J. 
Ronan  of  the  sixth  district  of  the  West  Side 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  popular,  effective 
and  conscientious  public  officials  of  the  post- 
World  War  II  era. 

We  at  Community  PubllcationB  feel  the 
loss  deeply  because  we  worked  closely  with 
him  on  many  public  projects,  particularly 
when  he  was  alderman  of  the  30th  ward.  He 
was  always  eager  to  lend  his  considerable 
effort  to  a  worthy  project  suggested  by  some- 
one else  and  by  the  same  token  others,  in- 
cluding this  newspaper,  had  no  trouble 
whipping  up  enthusiasm  for  a  project  he 
proposed  because  it  was  always  in  the  public 
interest  and  deserving  of  everyone's  support. 

Though  he  could  handle  himself  well  as 
a  public  speaker  when  the  occasion  demand- 
ed, Cong.  Ronan  was  not  one  who  attempted 
to  sway  Congress,  the  City  council  or  the 
General  Assembly — all  of  whose  hallowed 
halls  in  which  he  served — by  mere  oratory. 

While  others  talked,  Cong.  Ronan  was 
digging  up  facts  and  figures,  consulting  with 
individuals  on  a  personal,  man-to-man  basis 
or  calmly  taking  part  in  a  committee  discus- 
sion of  issues. 

His  willingness  to  listen  to  all  sides  of  all 
questions  and  his  quiet  manner  in  making 
his  own  views  felt  won  Cong.  Ronan  a  legion 
of  friends.  It  was  in  this  area  that  he  gained 
his  wide  popularity  as  a  political  leader  and 
his  effectiveness  as  a  public  official. 

This  was  particularly  evident  in  his  home 
ward,  the  30th,  where  In  recent  years  he  had 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  deal  fairly  with 
both  races.  He  earned  and  received  the  re- 
spect of  everyone  and  It  wm  no  accident  that 
his  ward  escaped  most  of  the  conflict  that 
broke  out  in  other  wards  of  the  city  with  a 
similar  makeup. 

It  is  a  tragedy,  indeed,  that  Cong.  Ronan 
was  struck  down  at  the  comparatively  young 
age  of  55.  For  while  he  had  risen  to  a  con- 
siderable height  In  the  political  field,  there 
are  many  who  feel  that  his  skill  in  the  art 
of  government  would  have  carried  him  even 
further.  We  are  among  those  who  share  this 
view.  Certainly  he  was  on  the  threshold  of 
his  career  in  Congress,  where  he  was  Just 
gaining  the  seniority  necessary  to  earn  the 
important  committee  assignments. 

In  his  14  years  as  30th  ward  alderman. 
Cong.  Ronan  was  responsible  for  a  virtual 
face-lifting  of  the  ward.  It  was  during  this 
time  that  installation  of  a  modem  sewer 
system  was  completed,  extensive  street  light- 
ing Installed,  streets  resurfaced,  and  several 
small  parks  created.  He  was  most  active  In 
his  support  of  youth  programs,  a  fact  which 
raused  the  Lexon  league  to  name  their  base- 
ball park  in  his  honor. 

Cong.  Ronan's  death  will  come  as  a  heavy 
blow  to  his  aged  mother,  to  whom  he  had 
been  devoted.  To  her  and  other  members  of 
the  family  we  extend  our  deepest  sympathy. 

We  hope  the  residents  of  the  30th  ward. 
the  30th  Ward  Democratic  organization,  of 
which  he  was  committeeman,  and  the  Sixth 
district  will  do  as  well  in  picking  his  suc- 
cessor as  they  did  when  they  selected  him 
as  their  leader.  Cong.  Ronan's  will  be  hard 
shoes  to  fill. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  loss  that  I  join  today  in 
mourning  the  imtimely  passing  of  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Daniel  J.  Ronan. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  Dan  as  a 
warm  friend,  whose  counsel  I  valued 
greatly.  He  was  a  man  of  outstanding 
ability,  deep  compassion,  and  courage. 
It  was  these  qualities  that  stamped  his 
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service  in  the  House,  and  endeared  him 
to  his  constituency.  Throughout  his  ten- 
ure. Dan  gave  completely  of  hinMelf  in 
order  to  try  to  bring  fulfillment  to  the 
high  ideals  which  motivated  him,  and 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all 
who  had  the  good  fortune  of  working 
with  him.  In  knowing  Dan  Ronan,  all  our 
lives  were  made  more  meaningful. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  late 
colleague  Dan  Ronan,  whose  untimely 
death  occurred  during  the  August  recess, 
served  his  country  well  in  war  and  peace. 
He  had  4  years  in  active  duty  with  the 
Army  Air  Corps  in  World  War  II.  His 
political  career  began  in  1948  with  his 
election  as  State  representative  and  he 
subsequently  served  as  a  Chicago  alder- 
man before  his  first  election  to  Congress 
in  1964. 

I  came  to  know  Dan  well  during  our 
service  together  on  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  We  be- 
longed to  different  parties,  but  our  polit- 
ical preferences  never  affected  our  cor- 
dial personal  relationship.  Dan's  pass- 
ing is  a  great  loss  to  our  committee  and 
to  the  Illinois  delegation. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
sorrow  and  condolences  to  the  family  of 
my  good  friend  Daniel  J.  Ronan.  who 
passed  away  on  August  13. 

The  contributions  which  Dan  made  in 
his  active  and  very  successful  political 
career  have  been  well  documented  by 
others  who  have  spoken  before  me  to- 
day. It  is  a  record  of  which  his  family 
and  many  friends  and  associates  can  be 
justifiably  proud.  But  I  shall  personally 
cherish  his  memory  in  terms  of  the 
quiet  sense  of  dedication  in  which  he 
pursued  his  duties  and  responsibilities  in 
public  life. 

Dan  Ronan  was  as  fine  a  gentleman  as 
any  man  I  have  met  in  my  lifetime, 
either  in  or  outside  of  the  political  arena. 
He  was  a  man  of  compassion,  yet  one 
who  never  compromised  his  convictions. 
He  was  particularly  interested  in  youth 
and  did  much  to  help  young  people 
through  his  personal  efforts  and  finan- 
cial contributions  to  various  recreational 
and  educational  activities. 

I  shall  miss  Dan  as  an  esteemed  col- 
league in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  as  a  friend  for  whom  I  held 
the  highest  regard  from  the  time  it  was 
my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  know  him. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Daniel 
J.  Ronan,  who  represented  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Daniel  Ronan  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  and  educated  in  its  parochial 
schools.  During  World  War  II,  he  served 
his  country  as  a  cryptographer  in  the 
China-Burma-India  theater  with  the 
Army  Air  Force.  Upon  his  return  from 
service,  he  did  postgraduate  work  at 
Loyola  University  and  in  1948  was  elected 
representative  to  the  Illinois  State  As- 
sembly. Asa  State  assemblyman,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  working  to  pro- 
mote stronger  laws  on  narcotics  and  gun 
control. 

Congressman  Ronan  and  I  became 
friends  while  we  served  together  in  the 


Chicago  City  Council.  He  was  elected  to 
the  council  in  1951  and  was  appointed  to 
the  committee  on  planning  and  housing 
of  which  I  was  chairman.  He  served  as 
my  vice  chairman  and  I  also  ap(>ointed 
him  chairman  of  a  special  subcommittee 
on  housing.  In  1964,  after  14  years  on  the 
city  council,  Daniel  Ronan  was  elected  to 
the  U.S.  Congress.  He  was  reelected  in 
1966  and  again  in  1968.  For  a  number  of 
years,  we  also  represented  our  respective 
wards  on  the  Cook  County  Democratic 
Central  Committee.  Throughout  my 
many  years  of  association  with  Daniel 
Ronan,  I  developed  a  deep  and  abiding 
respect  for  his  talents  and  legislative 
abilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Murphy  joins  me  in 
extending  condolences  to  his  mother  and 
two  sisters  on  the  loss  of  this  great 
American. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  good 
friend  and  colleague  has  departed  from 
us.  Dan  Ronan,  a  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative from  my  own  State  of  Illinois, 
is  no  longer  with  us.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed,  not  only  by  his  constituents  in 
the  Sixth  District,  whom  he  so  ably 
served,  but  also  by  those  of  us  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  were 
privileged  to  serve  with  him. 

Although  Dan  Ronan  was  not  of  the 
same  political  party  as  I,  nevertheless  we 
were  both  members  of  the  same  team 
from  the  State  of  Illinois.  Dan  was  an 
e.'^pecially  valuable  friend  and  counselor 
to  the  members  of  the  delegation.  In  the 
few  years  that  he  was  with  us,  he  was 
always  alert  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
people  who  elected  him. 

He  had  dedicated  his  whole  life  to  pub- 
lic service.  Like  many  of  us,  he  was  a 
veteran  of  World  War  n.  Later,  he 
gained  a  keen  knowledge  of  local  ad- 
ministration and  urban  problems  from 
his  service  with  the  city  of  Chicago,  Be- 
ginning in  1965,  he  continued  his  distin- 
guished career  of  public  service  In  this 
body. 

The  city  of  Chicago,  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois, and  all  Americans  have  lost  a  truly 
dedicated  public  servant. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  join  in  respectful  tribute  to 
our  late  coUesigue,  Daniel  J.  Ronan.  He 
and  I  shared  many  things  in  common  as 
well  as  our  service  in  the  89th,  9(M;h,  and 
91st  Congresses. 

Our  earliest  association  was  in  the  Illi- 
nois General  Assembly  where  we  served 
together  from  1951  to  1952.  During  this 
term  he  was  elected  to  the  ChlcEigo  City 
Council  and  did  not  return  to  the  general 
assembly. 

During  my  service  as  chairman  of  the 
State  senate's  committee  on  highways 
and  traffic  regulations,  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Chicago  City  Council's  Committee 
on  Traffic  and  Public  Safety.  Our  inter- 
ests remained  congenial  and  we  had  rea- 
son to  work  together  for  the  public 
benefit. 

Dan  Ronan  came  to  the  89th  Congress 
one  term  after  I  had  been  elected  to  the 
88th.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
reelected  so  that  we  came  to  this  91st 
Congress  at  the  same  time.  Outside  the 
walls  of  this  Chamber,  we  met  frequently 
and  discussed  our  mutual  interest  In 
crime  prevention,  stronger  laws  on  nar- 
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cotlcs  and  gii^  control,  transportation 
regulations,  aqd  Improved  airline  serv- 
ice between  Washington  and  the  State  of 
Illinois.  We  had  long  been  Interested  in 
urban  and  regional  planning — he  as  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission 
and  I  as  a  supporter  of  the  Northeastern 
Illinois  Metropolitan  Area  Planning 
Commission.  And  so  we  talked  about  our 
home  communftles  for  whose  betterment 
we  were  workli^. 

Mr.  SpeakerJDAN  Ronan  left  his  work, 
his  thinking  arid  planning  suddenly.  He 
left  to  those  of  us  who  knew  him  well 
the  legacy  of  Conscientious  application 
to  his  responsibilities  as  a  citizen  and  a 
public  official — in  the  Chicago  City  Coun- 
cil, the  Illlnoiaj  General  Assembly,  and 
the  Congress  of  ithe  United  States. 

Family  and  Mends  from  Illinois  and 
around  the  Nadon  mourn  the  passing  of 
Congressman  Daniel  J.  Ronan.  To  his 
bereaved  mothfr  and  beloved  sisters,  I 
extend  my  sympathy  and  affection. 

Mr.  PRIEDEi.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sorrow  tl«|t  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  today  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
Ifite  CBtigressnlan  Daniel  J.  Ronan, 
from  the  Sixth  j  District  of  Illinois.  It  is 
a  tragedy  that  Dan  Ronan  was  struck 
down  at  the  comparatively  young  age  of 
55. 

He  was  elected  at  age  34  to  represent 
the  district  of  the  Chicago  West  Side  m 
the  Illinois  General  Assembly.  This  post 
he  held  until  1951,  when  he  was  elected 
alderman  fronJ  the  30th  ward  to  the 
Chicago  City  Council.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  tttat  body  for  14  years.  As 
an  alderman,  lie  was  one  of  the  most 
popular,  effectivp,  and  conscientious  pub- 
lic officials  of  the  post  World  War  II 
era.  1 

Upon  his  election  to  the  89th  Congress 
in  1964,  he  was  assigned  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  In  turn  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transportation  and  Aeronau- 
tics, of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  being 
chairman.  In  c<tmmittee  work  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  know  and  evaluate 
each  other.  Mon  i  often  than  not,  I  found 
Dan  Ronan  quietly  digging  up  facts  and 
figures,  and  at  all  times  wUling  to  listen 
to  all  sides  of  al .  questions,  before  mak- 
ing up  his  mind. 

It  is  true  thai  he  had  risen  to  a  con- 
siderable height  Jn  the  political  field,  but 
many  felt  that  his  skill  in  the  legislative 
field  would  have  carried  him  even  fur- 
ther. Certainly  he  was  on  the  threshold 
of  his  career  in  Congress,  where  he  was 
just  gaining  the  seniority  necessary  to 
earn  important  committee  assignments. 
Congressman  FIonan's  death  came  as 
a  great  shock  to  i  ill  of  us  who  served  with 
him.  Mrs.  Friede  and  I  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  his  mother  and  other 
members  of  his  f i  imily. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me 
to  join  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  honoring  the  memory  of  our 
good  friend  and  colleague.  Congressman 
Daniel  Ronan,  olf  Illinois. 

The  State  of  Illinois — and  indeed  the 
United  States — Ibst  a  devoted  and  able 
leader  with  the  ti aglc  and  untimely  pass- 
ing of  Congressman  Dan  Ronan. 

I  was  in  Dan  Ronan's  home  city  of  Chi- 
cago when  the  fead  news  of  his  death 


reached  me,  and  I  was  a  witness  to  the 
great  sense  of  loss  which  swept  over  that 
great  city. 

A  great  loss  it  was,  for  Dan  Ronan  had 
devoted  most  of  his  adult  life  In  the  able 
service  of  his  city,  his  State,  and  his  Na- 
tion, and  the  people  of  Chicago  knew  It. 
As  a  member  of  the  armed  services 
during  World  War  II,  as  an  Illinois  State 
representative,  as  an  alderman  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  and. finally  as  the  Con- 
gressman of  the  Sixth  District  of  Illinois, 
Dan  Ronan  gave  generously  of  his  rich 
resources  of  leadership. 

I  think  it  appropriate  that  we  remem- 
ber Dan  Ronan  for  what  he  was :  a  gifted 
and  compassionate  human  being  who 
devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  fel- 
low man,  a  public  official  who  dedicated 
his  life  to  the  precept  that  American 
institutions  can  and  will  work,  If  people 
care  enough. 

Dan  Ronan  was  a  gifted  leader  who 
cared  about  people  and  for  this  reason 
his  loss  is  especially  grievous.  This  Na- 
tion can  never  have  enough  Dan  Ronan's. 
Mrs.  Boggs  joins  me  in  mourning  the 
loss  of  a  good  friend  and  a  remarkable 
man. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
reason  I  did  not  learn  of  the  special  or- 
der of  yesterday,  Tuesday  September  9, 
when  our  colleagues  eulogized  our  dear 
departed  friend  from  Illinois,  Daniel  J. 
Ronan.  I  regret  I  was  not  on  the  floor 
to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  his  life  and 
accomplishments.  However,  it  Is  not  too 
late  to  express  my  words  of  tribute  to  my 
friend,  who  was  a  distinguished  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  en- 
joyed a  wide  popularity  among  his  fel- 
low Members. 

Although  Dan  at  the  time  of  his  pass- 
ing had  served  for  only  a  few  years,  he 
made  an  imprint  upon  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  those  who  knew  him.  I  say 
this  is  true  because  he  possessed  that  rare 
quality  of  peace  of  mind  which  showed 
through  into  a  continuously  pleasant 
and  cheerful  disposition. 

It  was  not  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  upon  any  of  his  committee  assign- 
ments. I  only  knew  him  as  a  Member  with 
whom  I  enjoyed  visiting  while  sitting  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  I  can  truthfully 
report  In  every  Instance  after  a  conver- 
sation with  Dan,  I  came  away  feeling 
better  and  with  a  more  optimistic  out- 
look. So  frequently  one  of  our  fellow 
colleagues  will  say  to  us  when  we  are 
engaged  in  thought  over  a  serious  matter 
and  with  a  frown  on  our  face,  "cheer  up. 
It  just  cannot  be  that  bad."  It  was  that 
kind  of  a  statement  Dan  so  frequently 
made  to  his  colleagues.  I  think  this  at- 
titude best  reflects  his  great  heart  and 
spirit  of  optimism. 

He  was  burdened  with  all  the  cares  of 
office  that  the  rest  of  us  have.  He  had 
to  make  the  same  decisions  as  each  of  us. 
His  headaches,  I  am  sure,  were  as  great 
as  any  of  ours.  But  I  shall  remember  Dan 
Ronan  with  a  pleasant  memory  of  one 
who  refused  to  take  himself  so  serious- 
ly as  to  indulge  in  a  pessimistic  attitude 
toward  his  problems  or  the  problems  of 
his  office. 

Because  of  Dan's  outlook  on  life  and 
the  counsel  that  he  so  frequently  gave  to 
those  of  us  with  whom  he  talked,  he  will 


be  missed  more  than  we  now  realize.  His 
departure  from  our  midst  will  be  a  loss  to 
all  of  us.  I  am  sure  I  am  right  in  this  ap- 
praisal because  he  seemed  to  be  able  to 
pass  on  to  those  around  him  his  own 
peace  of  mind. 

Now,  that  he  is  gone  those  of  us  who 
survive  him  should  find  it  worthwhile  to 
emulate  his  virtue  of  optimism  and  to  try 
to  follow  the  example  he  provided  for  us. 
I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
sympathy  to  his  dear  mother  and  family. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently,  I  lost  a  dear  friend 
and  a  colleague,  a  valued  member  of 
the  Illinois  congressional  delegation, 
the  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Ronan.  Dan 
came  to  Congress  in  1965,  after  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  In  the  govern- 
ment of  our  home  State  of  Illinois.  He 
served  first  for  two  terms  as  a  State 
representative  and  then  as  an  alderman 
for  the  city  of  Chicago  from  1951  until 
1954.  Here  in  the  Congress  Dan  proved 
an  able  and  effective  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

His  sudden  and  untimely  death  sin- 
cerely saddened  all  of  us  who  had 
worked  with  him  and  who  had  grown 
to  respect  him  over  the  past  5  years.  To 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Justina  Ronan,  go  my 
personal  and  deepest  sympathies. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
expressing  my  sorrow  over  the  passing  of 
our  friend  Dan  Ronan  of  Illinois. 

Dan  was  a  quiet  man.  He  worked 
studiously  representing  the  interests  of 
his  constituents  in  Washington.  He  had 
been  active  in  politics  most  of  his  work- 
ing life  as  an  alderman  and  as  a  repre- 
sentative in  his  State  legislature.  He 
understood  the  rigors  and  responsibili- 
ties of  a  political  career. 

He  had  been  with  us  in  the  House  only 
3  years.  We  knew  him  as  a  friendly  man, 
eager  to  learn  when  he  fii-st  joined  us 
and  eager  to  help  in  the  difficult  work 
after  he  learned  the  ropes.  His  main  con- 
cern always,  was  to  represent  his  people 
as  effectively  as  he  could. 

Dan  Ronan  was  a  good  legislator.  W« 
need  such  men  and  we  shall  miss  him 
very  much. 

Mrs.  Daniels  and  I  extend  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  the  late  Dan  Ronan 
our  sincere  condolences. 

Mr.  RODNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  a  profound  shock  to 
learn  of  the  imtlmely  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable Daniel  J.  Ronan  who  for  the  past 
5  years  so  ably  represented  the  people  of 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Il- 
linois. Although  Dan  Ronan  was  just 
midway  through  his  third  term  in  this 
body  he  had  devoted  his  lifetime  to  pub- 
lic service.  At  34,  in  1948,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  where 
he  served  3  years  until  he  was  elected 
alderman  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  He 
spent  the  next  14  years  serving  in  that 
municipal  capacity  until  he  was  elected 
to  this  House  of  Representatives.  Dan 
was  a  quiet  and  unassuming  man  with 
an  infectious  sense  of  himior  and  wit 
that  will  be  missed.  We  shall  all  miss 
him.  To  his  loving  mother  and  sisters 
and  family  I  extend  our  deepest  sympa- 
thy and  prayers  in  their  great  loss. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kluczynski).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Dllnols? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS  STUDENTS  HOSTAGE  IN 
ORDER  TO  INCREASE  INTEREST 
RATES— BIG  BANKERS  BONUS 
BILL  PROPOSED  INSTEAD  OF 
SOURCES  OF  AVAILABLE  CAPITAL 
AT  LOWER  INTEREST  RATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  under 
the  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  has 
done  an  admirable  Job  in  trying  to  make 
certain  that  loans  are  available  for  higher 
education  purposes.  It  Is  because  of  the 
many  hours  that  the  committee  has  de- 
voted to  this  problem  that  I  find  it  Is 
with  great  reluctance  that  I  must  oppose 
H.R.  13194.  This  legislation  is  presently 
scheduled  to  come  before  the  House  next 
Monday  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Quite  clearly,  the  Congress  must  act 
to  help  students  obtain  funds  for  higher 
education  but  the  legislative  vehicle  be- 
fore this  body  on  Monday  Is  not  the  an- 
swer nor  is  the  procedure  under  which 
the  House  Is  being  asked  to  consider  the 
legislation. 

I  am  opposed  to  H.R.  13194  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons: 

First.  Banks  are  making  record  profits 
and  therefore  do  not  need  any  Interest 
subsidy. 

Second.  Instead  of  fighting  for  higher 
interest,  we  should  be  fighting  for  ad- 
ditional sources  of  capital  that  could  do 
the  job  at  lower  interest  rates. 

Third.  If  this  bill  passes,  it  will  be  the 
first  time  Congress  has  authorized  the 
payment  of  10  percent  Interest  on  a  Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed obligation.  The 
Government  will  guarantee  the  pay- 
ments and  the  banks  will  collect  the  In- 
terest. 

Fourth.  Because  most  colleges  are  now 
in  session  and  students  have  arranged 
financing,  for  at  least  the  first  semester, 
there  is  no  emergency  and  the  legislation 
should  be  reconsidered  under  a  realistic 
time  frame. 

Fifth.  The  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  not  sought  al- 
ternative methods  for  running  this  pro- 
gram other  than  raising  Interest  rates. 
There  are  sources  of  enormous  capital 
that  could  be  used. 

Sixth.  The  costs  of  this  program, 
which  could  amount  to  $126  million  in 
slightly  more  than  2  years,  could  be  re- 
duced by  exploring  alternative  methods. 

Seventh.  An  establishment  of  a  10- 
percent  guaranteed  interest  rate  would 
force  banks  to  Increase  Interest  rates  on 
other  loans  or  refuse  to  make  any  loans 


for  necessary  Items  such  as  housing  at 
less  than  a  10-percent  rate. 

Eighth.  The  legislation  should  not  be 
retroactive  to  Jujy  1  of  this  year  nor 
should  the  Interest  subsidy  be  paid  more 
than  once  on  any  individual  loan. 

Ninth.  The  gag  rule  under  which  this 
bill  will  be  brought  before  the  House 
does  not  permit  amendment. 

Tenth.  If  we  vote  for  this  bill  under 
the  gtig  rule  as  proposed,  we  will  date  the 
interest  payments  back  to  July  1,  1969, 
in  order  to  carry  out  a  promise  to  the 
big  bankers'  lobby. 

BANKS  MARE  RECORD  PROFrrS 

In  the  simplest  terms,  it  has  been 
argued  that  this  legislation  is  necessary 
so  that  banks  can  "at  least  break  even" 
on  the  student  loans,  which  presently 
have  legislative  celling  of  7  percent  in- 
terest It  is  thus  contended  that  the 
banks  are  losing  money  on  the  student 
loans.  But  I  ask  the  Members  of  this 
body,  if  the  banks  are  losing  as  much 
money  on  these  loans  as  they  contend, 
why  is  it  that  bank  profits  are  up  from 
20  to  30  percent  over  last  year  with  some 
banks  recording  profit  increases  as  much 
as  60  percent? 

In  short,  what  the  banks  are  ti-ying  to 
do  is  to  refuse  to  make  student  loans  so 
that  Congress  will  give  them  more  money 
with  which  to  line  their  pockets. 

BIG    BANKERS     BONUS     BILL 

Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  the  student 
guarantee  loan  program  was  put  into  op- 
eration, the  banks  have  used  the  pro- 
gram as  a  lever  to  personal  gain.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  last  year  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association  told  Congress 
unless  they  received  a  placement  fee  of 
$35  for  each  loan,  there  would  be  no  more 
college  loans.  Rather  than  going  along 
with  the  placement  fee.  Congress  raised 
the  statutory  rate  on  these  loans  1  per- 
cent. Now,  only  a  year  later,  the  bankers 
are  back  with  open  wallets.  Once  again 
we  are  told  In  no  uncertain  terms  "give 
us  more  money  or  we  cut  off  student 
loans."  It  is  bad  enough  that  we  are 
being  blackmailed  by  the  bankers  but 
it  is  even  worse  that  the  administration 
is  playing  right  into  the  bankers'  hands 
by  waiting  imtil  the  final  minute  to  rush 
the  legislation  to  Congress.  Unless  this 
legislation  is  enacted,  we  are  told  be- 
tween 150,000  to  200,000  students  will  be 
denied  loans. 

IS    THERE    AN    EMERGENCY? 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  problem  is 
that  grave  and  while  there  may  be  many 
students  who  are  having  difficulty  obtain- 
ing loans.  I  strongly  question  the  150,000 
to  200,000  figure.  It  would  also  seem 
that  now  that  colleges  have  begun  their 
fall  semester,  there  is  no  need  to  rush 
this  legislation  through  but  rather  it  Is 
time  that  the  administration  in  general 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  in  particular  seek  al- 
ternative ways  to  run  the  loan  program 
without  having  to  depend  upon  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  satisfied  with  mak- 
ing a  normal  profit. 

On  two  separate  occasions,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  I  have  suggested  that  HEW 
should  consider  arrangements  with  the 
numerous  pension  plans  throughout  the 


coimtry  to  Interest  them  in  the  student 
loan  program.  This  idea  was  endorsed 
by  Commissioner  Howe  last  year  when 
he  appeared  before  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  However,  HEW 
has  done  little,  if  anything,  in  this  area, 
and  from  their  past  efforts.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  they  do  not  plan  to  work  to 
interest  pension  plans  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  well  be  a  sub- 
merged reason  why  HEW  Is  so  strongly 
supporting  the  bankers'  plan  for  an  in- 
terest subsidy  for  student  loans.  In  the 
Insured  Loans  Branch  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  at  least  three  of  the  major 
sections  or  departments  are  headed  by 
bankers  and  it  is  also  my  understanding 
that  a  number  of  bankers  are  being  hired 
for  various  other  positions  within  the 
Branch.  These  bankers  are  being  brought 
into  the  agency  with  no  experience  and 
given  jobs  that  should  properly  go  to 
career  employees  of  the  Department. 
Perhaps  the  reason  that  the  career  em- 
ployees are  not  getting  the  jobs  is  that 
they  are  more  interested  in  the  students' 
welfare  than  the  banks'  welfare. 

COULD    COST   TAXPAYERS    MILLIONS 

If  this  legislation  is  hastily  enacted, 
it  could  cost  the  taxpayers  many  extra 
millions  of  dollars.  According  to  the 
committee  report  on  the  legislation,  if 
the  full  3 -percent  market  adjustment 
rate  Is  used,  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1972,  it  will  have  cost  more  than  $126 
million  to  pay  the  bank  subsidy.  Of 
course,  it  will  be  argued  that  the  3 -per- 
cent subsidy  Is  a  maximum.  However, 
this  legislation  should  be  considered  as 
if  the  full  3  percent  will  be  paid  because 
that  is  exactly  what  is  going  to  happen. 
True,  HEW  may  start  out  with  only  a 
1-  or  1  V2-percent  subsidy  payment  to  the 
banks  but  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
American  Bankers  Association  puts  on 
its  guns  and  masks  and  tells  HEW  that 
unless  the  banks  receive  the  full  3 -per- 
cent subsidy,  there  will  be  no  more  stu- 
dent loans.  If  we  can  expect  to  pay  out 
more  than  $126  million  in  bank  subsidies 
by  1972,  what  will  those  figures  be  after 
that  date?  Thus,  if  it  takes  10  years  to 
repay  a  college  loan,  the  Government 
will  be  paying  out  a  3 -percent  subsidy 
every  year,  which  means  at  the  end  of 
the  loan,  the  banker  will  receive  not  only 
the  original  principal  amount  back  but 
100  percent  in  interest  charges.  Why 
should  the  banks  receive  a  mtiltlyear 
subsidy  after  a  loan  has  been  made?  For 
Instance,  if  a  bank  lends  a  student  $1,000 
in  his  freshman  year,  and  a  3 -percent 
subsidy  payment  is  made,  the  bank  will 
receive  a  10-percent  yield  on  that  loan 
until  it  has  been  repaid.  Since  repay- 
ment does  not  begin  imtil  after  the  stu- 
dent graduates,  or  in  some  cases  even 
later.  It  can  easily  be  seen  the  huge 
amount  of  interest  that  must  be  paid, 
even  though  the  bank  had  only  a  one- 
time cost  for  this  loan.  If  it  Is  the  will  of 
this  Congress  that  the  banks  should  be 
subsidized  to  higher  profits,  the  subsidy 
should  be  limited  solely  to  the  first  year 
of  the  loan.  This  would  severely  limit  the 
possibility  of  the  banks  manipulating 
maturities  In  order  to  gain  more  in  the 
way  of  market  adjustment  payments. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  13194  could 
also  have  a  damaging  effect  on  all  inter- 
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est  rates  since  it  would  provide  banks 
with  a  guaranteed  10-percent  source  of 
Income.  What  will  happen  to  mortgage 
loans  and  oth^r  worthwhile  loans  that 
now  carry  an  iiiterest  rate  below  10  per- 
cent? The  ban^cs  can  use  the  argximent 
that  these  loaqs  must  be  Increased  to  10 
percent  in  order  to  provide  them  with 
the  profit  return  that  they  would  make 
on  student  loans.  We  may  be  helping  a 
few  students  get  loens  but  at  the  same 
time  cause  irreparable  damage  to  all 
other  types  of  loans.  The  Members  of 
this  body  should  consider  that  carefully 
before  voting  ,  on  this  legislation  on 
Monday. 

BANKS    CODLli    SUBVERT    BILL'S    INTXNT 

There  are  al$o  several  other  basic  fi- 
nancial probletns  with  this  legislation. 
For  instance,  itj  provides  that  the  market 
adjustment  payments  will  be  made  for 
loans  that  are  outstanding  at  the  end  of 
each  3-month  period.  It  will  be  quite 
easy  for  the  banks  to  cram  all  their 
lending  activities  into  the  final  few  days 
of  the  quarter  and  thus  qualify  for  a 
sub»dit-based  on  a  3-month  period,  when 
in  actuality,  tho  loans  were  on  the  books 
for  only  a  few  days. 

Also,  objectionable  is  the  retroactive 
feature  of  thlj  legislation.  Officials  of 
HEW  and  the  administration  are  rim- 
ing around  telling  bankers  that  this  leg- 
islation will  be  passed  retroactive  to  July 
1,  1969.  This  ^ody  should  not  be  held 
accountable  foj  promises  made  by  the 
executive  branfch  which  are  made  to 
force  the  Congress  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion. The  effective  date  of  the  legisla- 
tion should  nit  be  July  1,  1969,  but 
rather  the  dat^  that  the  bill  is  signed  by 
the  President,  because  of  these  promises 
or  predictions  ^thich  certain  administra- 
tion officials  hive  been  making,  we  are 
still  faced  with  the  problem  of  not  being 
able  to  find  oujt  whether  or  not  the  7- 
percent  rate  i^  adequate.  It  may  very 
well  be  that  the  7-percent  rate  is  ade- 
quate. We  Willi  never  know  if  we  pass 
this  legislation!.  We  may,  in  fact,  be 
handing  out  hulidreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars where  such  a  handout  is  not  neces- 
sary, j 

If  this  legislation  were  not  to  be 
brought  up  im(ier  suspension,  I  had  in- 


tended to  offer 
signed  to  truly 


several  amendments  de- 
help  the  college  student 
and  once  and  Hor  all  put  an  end  to  the 
yearly  problen^  of  blackmail  by  the 
banking  industry.  There  is  a  simple  an- 
swer to  the  problem.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment maintain^  huge  interest-free  de- 
posits in  our  Nation's  commercial  bank- 
ing system.  Thefee  deposits  reach  approx- 
imately $10  billion  a  year.  It  was  my  plan 
to  attach  an  amendment  to  this  legisla- 
tion, in  the  form  of  a  substitute,  that 
would  have  required  commercial  banks 
to  place  a  certain  percentage  of  their 
lendable  fundsj  in  student  loans.  This 
plan  would  noil  cost  the  Government  a 
penny  and  sincje  the  banks  do  not  want 
to  give  up  their]  free  deposits,  they  would 
rapidly  begin  tb  make  the  student  and 
small  business  loans. 

But  because  I  will  be  prohibited  from 
offering  amendments,  my  only  course  is 
to  ask  that  the  fiU  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  It  clear 
that  my  remarl  s  do  not  reflect  upon  the 


members  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
C<mmiittee.  Under  the  gioidance  of 
Chairman  Perkins  and  the  Special  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee-  chalrlady,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Green),  the  committee  has  strlved  to 
bring  some  order  to  the  problem  of  stu- 
dent loans.  Unfortimately,  the  commit- 
tee has  not  had  all  the  tools  available 
with  which  to  tackle  the  problem.  Given 
these  handicaps,  the  conamlttee  has  done 
an  outstanding  job.  I  would  only  ask 
that  the  committee  now  take  time,  when 
there  Is  no  emergency,  to  work  this 
problem  out  with  HEW  so  that  we  will 
not  be  faced  with  the  same  problem  next 
year  when  the  banks  want  to  Increase 
the  market  adjustment  rate  frcnn  3  per- 
cent to  5  or  6  percent. 


AMERICAN    MARIGOLD.    OUR 
NATIONAL  FLOWER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  McDonald) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  great  voice  is  stilled,  but  his 
toil  in  behalf  of  his  country  made  such 
a  record  of  achievement  that  he  became 
a  legend  in  life. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  recall  the 
great  career  of  Senator  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen,  a  man  loved  and  respected  by  all 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisles  of  Congress. 

I  wish  to  take  these  few  minutes  to  pay 
homage  to  his  memory  by  calling  upon 
Congress  to  grtint  him  that  wish  in  death 
which  he  failed  to  see  fulfilled  in  life. 

As  we  all  know,  Senator  Dirksen 
sought  over  a  period  of  years  to  have  the 
American  marigold  designated  our  na- 
tional flower. 

He  noted  that  among  its  virtues  was 
an  appearance  representing  not  just 
beauty  but  a  rugged  humility  of  charac- 
ter. This  latter  aspect  certainly  is  in  the 
tradition  of  one  of  the  virtues  that  made 
a  great  nation  out  of  a  bleak  wilderness. 

The  marigold  is  native  to  the  United 
States,  first  blossoming  in  New  Mexico 
as  a  wild  weed.  It  grew  also  in  a  number 
of  countries  south  of  the  border  before 
being  taken  to  Africa  and  France  for 
development. 

In  recent  years,  the  marigold  has  un- 
dergone a  remarkable  transformation 
with  the  development  of  a  hybrid  bear- 
ing immense  flowers  of  as  much  as  5  and 
6  inches. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Cathey,  head  of  ornamental 
investigations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  advises  me  that  in  his  opin- 
ion this  hybrid  is  one  of  the  major  de- 
velopments in  garden  flowers  In  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

It  bears  such  names  as  "Toreador," 
"First  Lady,"  "Doubloon,"  and  "Double 
Eagle." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
beautiful  way  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Senator  Dirksen  than  by  designating 
such  a  magnificent  creation  as  the  na- 
tional fiower  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  hope  that  other  Members  of 
this  House  and  of  the  Senate  join  in 
these  sentiments,  I  am  today  offering  a 
joint  resolution  calling  for  designation 
of  the  American  marigold  as  our  national 
flower,  the  text  of  which  follows: 


H.J.  Res    891 
Joint   reaolutlon   deelgnatlng   the   American 

marigold  (Tagetes  erecta)  as  the  national 

flower  emblem  of  the  United  States 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  world  have  from 
time  Immemorial  adopted  emblems — flags. 
birds,  flowers — for  their  countries,  represent- 
ative of  their  national  vlrtuee;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  similarly  adopted  emblems — the  Ameri- 
can flag  and  the  American  eagle — to  repre- 
sent the  virtues  of  this  country;  and 

Whereas  each  of  the  flfty  sovereign  States 
of  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  its  State 
flag  has  a  floral  emblem  which  It  cherishes 
as  Its  own;   and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  the  only 
major  country  In  the  world  without  a  floral 
emblem:  and 

Whereas  the  American  marigold  represents 
the  character  of  the  United  States  more 
appropriately  as  an  emblem  than  does  any 
other  flower  In  that  It  Is  an  American  native: 
grown  In  abundance  In  the  home  gardens  of 
every  State  In  the  Union  yet  not  the  floral 
emblem  of  any  State  In  the  Union;  grown 
easily  and  quickly  from  seed;  already  ac- 
knowledged as  a  symbol  of  religious  faith; 
and  a  flower  In  Its  very  appearance  repre- 
senting not  just  beauty  but  a  rugged  humil- 
ity of  character:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  flower  com- 
monly known  as  the  American  marigold  is 
hereby  designated  and  adopted  as  the  na- 
tional floral  emblem  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  President  is  requested  to  declare  such 
fact  by  proclamation. 


ONE  WAY  TO  SAVE  MONEY— JUST 
REPAIR  AND  RESTORE  THE  WEST 
FRONT  OF  THE  CAPITOL  RATHER 
THAN  EXTENDING  IT 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  old 
familiar  drive  to  extend  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol — a  project  that  v/ould  add 
4 1/2  acres  of  additional  area  to  the  Capi- 
tol structure,  would  cover  up  the  last 
remaining  portion  of  the  original  his- 
toric Capitol  Building,  largely  destroy 
the  historic  architecture  of  the  west 
front,  and  add  to  the  Capitol  Building 
two  rest'^urants,  two  movie  theaters,  ad- 
ditional committee  rooms,  an  escalator 
and  a  couple  of  dozen  Iiideaway  offices  for 
favored  Members  of  Congress — all  at  a 
cost  of  no  less  than  $45  million — is  on 
once  again. 

Older  Members  of  the  House  will  re- 
call that  this  proposal,  first  imvelled  in 
1966,  was  vigorously  opposed  by  myself 
and  others  at  the  time.  A  national  Sun- 
day supplement  magazine  attacked  the 
idea  and  a  National  Conmiittee  To  Pre- 
serve the  U.S.  Capitol  was  formed  in 
opposition.  As  a  result  the  plan  was 
shelved  and  the  House  leadership  assured 
us  it  would  not  be  revived  imtil  after  the 
Vietnam  war  had  ended  and  the  result- 
ing budgetary  situation  has  eased. 

Nevertheless,  something  has  suddenly 
changed.  The  Commission  for  the  Ex- 
tension of  the  Capitol  has  now  recom- 
mended the  expenditure  of  $2  million  in 
the  current  budget  to  finance  full  work- 
ing plans  for  the  construction  of  this 
extension  project.  The  Speaker  himself 
urged  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
reopen  Its  legislative  hearings  and  to 
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take  action  on  this  proposal,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Vietnam  war  Is  still  on, 
the  budgetar:'  and  inflationary  situa- 
tions are  even  more  critical  now  than 
they  were  in  1966,  and  the  President  had 
just  ordered  a  75-percent  cutback  In 
Federal  construction  projects.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Legislative  Appropriations 
held  a  new  hearing  on  this  request  on 
Monday  and  I  testified  in  opposition  to 
the  proposal,  just  as  I  opposed  It  In  1966. 
Nevertheless,  the  subcommittee  voted 
unanimously  to  appropriate  the  addi- 
tional $2  million,  and  the  legislative  bill 
incorporating  this  Item  is  expected  to 
come  to  the  floor  of  this  House  for  action 
next  week. 

At  that  time  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  bill  to  de- 
lete the  $2  million  for  detailed  studies 
of  the  proposed  expansion  plan  and 
substitute  for  it  $100,000  to  pay  for  a 
study  of  what  needs  to  be  done  to  repair 
the  Capitol,  keep  it  from  crumbling,  and 
restore  it  as  much  as  possible  to  its 
original  condition,  together  with  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  this  kind  of  Job. 

Incredible  as  It  may  seem,  the  Con- 
gress has  never  had  any  careful,  com- 
petent study  made  of  what  would  be  nec- 
essary to  repair  the  Capitol  and  how 
much  it  would  cost.  All  we  have  available 
to  us  is  a  study  that  would  expand  the 
Capitol  in  a  very  massive  way,  in  the  way 
I  have  already  referred  to,  and  we  are 
being  told  that  this  Is  the  only  possible 
way  to  keep  the  Capitol  from  crumbling 
around  our  heads.  Now,  obviously  we 
do  not  need  an  escalator  to  keep  the 
building  from  crumbling,  and  we  do  not 
need  two  extra  restaurants  to  do  that 
job.  So  there  must  be  a  simpler  and 
cheaper  way  of  saving  the  west  front 
than  the  elaborate  expansion  project 
recommended  by  the  Capitol  Architect 
and  the  Commission  for  the  Extension 
of  the  Capitol.  I  say  we  ought  to  spend 
the  money  to  find  out  Just  how  that  sim- 
ple repair  job  can  best  be  done.  If  by 
spending  $100,000  now  we  can  save  $5 
or  $10  million  in  ultimate  construction 
costs,  it  will  be  well  worth  It. 

Oh,  we  will  be  told  that  we  must  ap- 
prove the  expansion  project  because  of 
the  dangerous  cracks  developing  In  the 
west  wall  and  the  danger  that  the  Capi- 
tol might  collapse.  Yet  the  Interesting 
thing  is  that  even  if  the  House  approves 
the  $2  million  appropriation  recom- 
mended by  the  subcommittee  it  will  be 
another  year  or  more  before  a  single 
brick  is  moved  or  a  single  step  is  taken 
to  keep  anything  from  crumbling,  be- 
cause the  $2  million  is  just  for  plans, 
and  plans  do  not  represent  construction 
work.  Therefore,  if  we  have  a  year  or  so 
available  to  us  to  draw  up  plans,  we  cer- 
tainly have  6  or  8  months  to  consider 
the  alternate  possibility  of  saving  the 
Capitol  by  some  more  reasonable  and  less 
extravagant  means. 

Not  everybody  may  be  interested  in 
the  niceties  of  architectural  beauty,  I 
realize,  but  I  am  sure  everyone  is  well 
aware  of  the  desirability  of  avoiding  all 
unnecessary  spending  at  a  time  of  serious 
governmental  inflation.  I  believe  we  can 
save  the  west  front  more  cheaply  than 
the  elaborate  expansion  scheme  would 
do.  And  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 


tects, which  includes  about  80  percent  of 
the  members  of  the  architectural  pro- 
fession, also  believes  the  same  thing. 
Does  not  It  make  sense  for  us  to  take 
a  look  at  this  proposal  before  we  take 
the  first  step  down  the  road  to  what 
could  very  well  result  In  the  expenditure 
of  $60  to  $70  million  of  taxpayers  money 
at  a  time  when  we  can  ill  afford  to  spend 
such  sums? 

They  do  not  start  a  new  weapons  sys- 
tem over  in  the  Pentagon  without  con- 
sidering several  "options,"  and  trying  to 
select  the  one  that  is  most  effective  at 
the  least  cost.  Should  we  In  the  Congress 
do  anything  less  in  connection  with 
structural  repairs  on  our  own  Capitol? 

I  do  hope  that  Members  of  this  House 
will  study  this  issue  and  support  my 
amendment  when  the  time  comes.  To 
provide  further  background  on  this  im- 
portant controversy,  I  am  including  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  my  full  testi- 
mony before  the  legislative  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  including  an 
important  letter  from  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  and  also  a  copy  of 
a  recent  newsletter  of  mine  on  this  same 
subject. 

The  items  referred  to  follow: 

Statement  of  Congressman  Samuel  S. 
Stbatton  in  OpposmoN  to  Proposed  Ex- 
tension OF  West  Front  of  the  Capitol 
Before  Legislative  Appropriations  Stm- 
committee,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appiear  here  this  morning 
In  opposition  to  what  I  understand  is  a  re- 
quest this  Committee  has  received  from  the 
Commission  for  the  Extension  of  the  Capitol 
for  $2  million  to  flnance  complete  planning 
for  the  projected  extension  of  the  West  Front 
as  proposed  by  the  Architect  and  the  firm  of 
Thompson  &  Llchtner,  Engineers. 

This  request  and  the  action  of  this  sub- 
committee in  scheduling  this  hearing  come 
to  me  as  something  of  a  surprise  In  view 
of  the  assurances  that  were  given  to  me  and 
to  the  House  some  time  ago  that  nothing 
would  be  done  on  the  West  Front  until  after 
the  Vietnam  war.  But  the  war  Is  still  on, 
and  our  budgetary  and  inflationary  pictures 
are  even  far  more  serious  now  than  when  that 
commitment  was  originally  made.  In  fact  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  only  re- 
cently curtailed  Federal  construction  projects 
by  75  percent  in  an  effort  to  stem  Inflation. 
My  opposition  to  the  West  Front  Extension 
is.  of  course,  no  secret  to  members  of  this 
subcommittee.  Let  me  summarize  my  position 
briefly,  however.  I  oppose  the  extension  for 
three  reasons: 

First,  because  It  would  cover  up  for  all  time 
the  last  remaining  portion  of  the  original 
historic  Capitol  building,  and  would  also 
seriously  alter  the  basic  architecture  of  the 
original  West  Front  In  a  way  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  East  Frofit  never  did.  I  believe  we 
have  an  obligation  to  do  everything  possible 
to  maintain  the  basic  structure  of  this  build- 
ing as  a  national  shrine,  and  ought  not  to 
destroy  it,  hide  it,  or  alter  It  other  than  what 
Is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  it  from 
deteriorating  or  collapsing. 

Second,  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  add 
on  any  additional  spaces  within  the  present 
Capitol,  however  desirable  those  spaces  might 
be  in  themselves.  It  may  be  more  con- 
venient not  to  have  to  walk  over  from  the 
Rayburn  BuUdlng,  but  I  do  not  believe  the 
Capitol  should  be  expected  to  provide  any 
more  office  spaces  or  restaurant  spaces  now 
that  we  have  the  Rayburn  Building;  and  I 
certainly  do  not  think  the  Capitol  should  be 
expected  to  include  a  visitors'  center  when 
we  are  already  in  the  process  of  creating  such 
a  center  in  the  old  Union  Station. 


Third,  I  believe  the  west  front  extension 
scheme  espoused  by  the  Architect  is  Just  too 
costly  for  our  needs.  When  it  was  first  pro- 
posed In  1966  the  estimate  was  $34  million. 
Mr.  Stewart  has  now  advised  this  subcom- 
mittee that  the  same  project  today  will  cost 
»45  million.  On  the  basis  of  his  advance  esti- 
mates of  the  costs  of  the  east  front  and  the 
Rayburn  Building,  however.  I  would  think  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  final  cost  would 
run  close  to  $70-«80  million.  That  Is  Just 
too  much  to  spend  In  the  light  of  all  our 
other  priority  needs. 

The  argument  is  being  made  today,  how- 
ever, and  I  assume  It  underlines  the  sudden 
request  made  to  this  subcommittee  that 
fresh  cracks  are  now  developing  in  the  west 
front  and  that  unless  this  familiar  extension 
project  is  begun  without  further  delay  the 
building  will  shortly  collapse  about  us.  Let 
me  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  dispute  the 
fact  that  the  west  front  is  in  need  of  repair. 
Indeed  I  appeared  before  this  subcommittee 
two  years  ago  to  urge  that  funds  be  appro- 
priated to  make  some  needed  repairs  on  the 
building.  Although  my  request  was  not  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee.  I  was  pleased 
to  see  last  year  that  the  Architect  finally 
did  get  around  to  cleaning  up  the  West  Front, 
removing  the  bird  droppings,  and  at  last  re- 
painting the  sandstone. 

But  the  nub  of  my  own  position.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  the  most  incredible  part  of  the 
whole  west  front  extension  story,  is  that  no 
one  has  ever  seriously  studied  what  would  be 
the  minimum  amount  we  would  need  to  do  to 
repair  the  west  front,  restore  it  to  safe  con- 
dition, and  Just  how  much  that  Job  would 
cost. 

Instead  we  have  only  one  plan  which  calls 
for  a  vast  A^/j,  acre  extension  of  the  west 
front  to  Include  two  restaurants  and  two 
theaters,  several  other  rooms  and  additional 
offices,  and  even  an  escalator.  And  we  are 
being  told  that  the  only  possible  way  in  which 
we  can  prevent  the  west  front  from  collaps- 
ing Is  to  Implement  in  full  all  this  elaborate 
expansion  scheme. 

But  this  is  nonsense.  Obviously  no  one  can 
seriotisly  suggest  It  would  be  Impossible  to 
prevent  the  west  front  from  collapsing  un- 
less we  Install  escalators  or  additional 
resturants  inside  It.  Of  course  the  firm  that 
developed  the  expansion  plan  claims  that 
theirs  is  the  only  way  the  Capitol  can  be 
saved,  but  they  have  an  obvious  Interest  in 
their  own  project.  We  need  the  truth. 

Over  in  the  Pentagon  they  have  a  system 
known  as  cost-effectiveness.  I  am  sure  it  is 
not  a  completely  fool-proof  sjrstem.  but  it 
does  have  an  element  of  good  business  sense. 
Before  they  embark  on  developing  a  new 
weapon,  they  take  a  look  at  the  weapon  and 
then  at  alternative  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
same  problem,  and  then  they  compare  the 
different  alternatives  both  as  to  their  relative 
cost  and  their  relative  effectiveness.  This  ends 
up  by  presenting  our  Pentagon  planners  with 
several  "options,"  and  from  these  options 
they  can  then  select  the  best  one  In  terms 
of  greatest  effectiveness  and  lowest  cost. 

This  is  what  I  think  we  ought  to  have  over 
here  on  this  side  of  the  river  too,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Before  we  take  the  first  $2  million  step 
down  the  long  road  toward  an  ultimate 
expenditure  of  $60  to  $70  million,  doesn't  it 
make  sense  for  us  to  pause  for  Just  a  moment 
to  take  a  careful  look  at  all  the  other 
options?  Isn't  there  any  other  way  we  can 
repair  and  restore  the  Capitol  without 
spending  as  much  money  as  this  4>4  acre 
restaurant  cum  escalator  expansion  project 
would  involve?  Isn't  there  some  way  we  can 
keep  the  Capitol  from  falling  down  around 
the  heads  of  Members  of  Congress  without 
destroying  Its  basic  architecture  or  hiding 
the  last  remaining  section  of  a  very  historical 
structure?  Isn't  it  possible  that  we  can  repair 
the  Capitol  at  a  leeser  cost  than  what  we 
would  have  to  pay  to  transform  it  Into  a 
giant  Howard  Johnson? 
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The  blunt  fast  Is.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  no 
one  has  paused  |to  look  Into  this  simple  ques- 
tion. I  think  We  should  look  into  It  and 
therefore  I  ur^  this  subcommittee  not  to 
appropriate  the(  92  million  to  start  down  the 
road  on  a  |70  million  dollar  project,  but 
rather  to  apprdprlate  $100,000  for  an  inde- 
pendent, competent  engineering  study  of 
exactly  what  is  the  minimum  we  need  to  do 
to  prevent  the  West  Front  from  collapsing, 
and  what  Is  tae  reliable  cost  for  such  a 
project. 

I  am,  of  cou-se,  not  an  architect  myself, 
but  the  Amerlcj  n  Institute  of  Architects  says 
that  they  su-e  cc  nvlnced  that  this  restoration 
Job  can  be  done  more  cheaply  than  the  ex- 
pansion project  and  they  are  convinced  that 
a  reliable  survey  can  be  completed  In  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  time  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  8100.000,  After  all.  we  have  already 
spent  $447,835  In  preliminary  surveys  of  this 
expansion  proJ«ct  and  the  elaborate  model 
associated  with  it  which  Is  now  enshrined  In 
Statuary  Hall.  Surely  It  makes  sense  to  spend 
another  $100.00)  If  the  end  result  will  be  to 
save  us.  let  us  lay  $10  or  $15  million  and  at 
the  same  time  preserve  a  historic  building 
relatively  intact. 

Las»  year.  th«  late  Senator  Bob  Bartlett  of 
Alaska -wrote  to  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  to  ast  them  for  certain  comments 
on  an  address  made  by  Mr.  Mario  Camploll, 
Assistant  Archl  ;ect  of  the  Capitol,  before  a 
convention  of  the  American  Registered 
Architects.  Mr.  Camploll  was  defending  the 
thesis  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  col- 
lapse of  the  West  Front  was  to  get  the 
restaurant-escalator  expansion  project  roll- 
ing. Senator  Btrtlett  wrote  the  AIA  to  ask 
them  to  commi'nt  on  Mr.  CamploU's  state- 
ments. As  the  closing  part  of  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  re  id  and  Include  In  the  Record 
the  letter  whlca  the  AIA  had  prepared  for 
Senator  Bartlett.  but  which,  because  of  his 
untimely  death    they  sent  instead  to  me. 

The  letter  fol  ows: 

"Thb     Amhiican     iNSTrrUTE     OF 
ARCHrrECI  s. 

"St.  La  lis.  Mo..  February  17.  1969. 
"Hon.  Samuel  a.  Stratton. 
"U.S.  House  of  Iiepresentatives, 
"Washington.  D  C. 

"Dear  Congrj^man  Stratton:  This  Is  my 
belated  reply  toj  the  late  Senator  E.  L.  Bart- 
lett's  letter  of  Npvember  25.  1968.  (enclosed) , 
In  which  he  asl^  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  to  canment  on  a  speech  given  by 
Mario  E.  CampKill,  Assistant  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  before  ;he  Convention  of  American 
Registered  Architects.  Since  you  have  long 
been  Interested  in  plans  for  correcting  the 
condition  of  th(!  West  Front  of  the  Capitol, 
I  am  directing  my  reply  to  you. 

"The  American  Institute  of  Architects  be- 
lieves that  the  ^.^est  Front  of  the  Capitol  can 
and  should  be  n  stored  Ln  Its  present  location 
using  existing  iiandstone  where  possible  or 
new  sandstone  where  necessary.  Like  any 
prudent  owner.  Congress  should  commission 
an  Impartial  str  actural  engineer  to  study  all 
aspects  of  restoration  and  to  recommend  a 
program  for  restoration  complete  with  cost 
and  risk  evaluations  and  detailing  any  dis- 
ruption of  Capitol  activities.  Only  then  will 
Congress  be  abl^  to  make  an  effective  com- 
parison between!  restoration  and  extension. 

"The  questions  which  Senator  Bartlett 
asked  lUumlnatfe  one  glaring  fact:  no  one 
knows  exactly  what  restoration  will  entail. 

"The  englneeilng  report  prepared  In  1964 
by  Thompson  aiid  Llchtner  (which  was  com- 
missioned by  tie  Architect  of  the  Capitol) 
Is  devoted  solel)'  to  the  feasibility  of  exten- 
sion— nowhere  does  It  state  that  restoration 
Is  impossible.  Tils  report  professionally  Jus- 
tifies extension  but  does  not  professionally 
analyze  the  expected  risk,  cost  and  disrup- 
tion factors  whi  ch  would  be  encountered  in 
restoration. 

"Without  the  benefit  of  a  feasibility  study 
wfe  and  the  meiabers  of  Congress  can  do  no 


better  than  to  make  educated  guesses  about 
the  risk,  cost,  and  the  extent  of  restoration 
needed.  Yet,  we  are  certain  that  restoration 
Is  possible.  On  this  basis,  then  we  answer 
Senator  Bartlett's  questions  which  were 
prompted  by  the  picture  of  horribles  painted 
by  Mr.  Camploll. 

"Will  restoration  of  the  existing  structure 
entail  vacating  the  entire  West  Front  'f<H'  a 
period  of  five  to  ten  years'? 

"By  using  modem  technological  develop- 
ments, the  entire  West"  Front  would  not  have 
to  be  vacated  'for  a  period  of  five  to  ten 
years.'  Only  those  spaces  Immediately  adja- 
cent to  active  restoration  would  have  to  be 
vacated. 

"Is  It  true  that  there  would  be  no  limit 
on  risk  or  cost.  If  the  West  Front  were  re- 
stored rather  than  extended? 

"Of  course,  there  would  be  a  limit  to  cost 
and  risk  of  restoration.  We  firmly  believe 
restoration  will  prove  much  lees  costly  than 
extension  (much  structtiral  repair  must  be 
done  in  either  event).  A  feasibility  study 
would  provide  Congress  with  cost  Informa- 
tion. 

"Does  the  structural  preservation  of  the 
Capitol  Indicate  an  extension  of  the  build- 
ing to  the  West? 

"The  structural  preservation  of  the  Capi- 
tol does  not  necessarily  Indicate  an  exten- 
sion to  the  West.  Structural  preservation 
can  be  accomplished  by  several  means,  in- 
cluding either  restoration  or  extension.  We 
strongly  urge  Congress  to  choose  restoration. 

"Senator  Bartlett  also  asks:  'Am  I  mis- 
taken In  believing  that  nothing  of  the  orig- 
inal Capitol  building  will  remain  If  the 
West  F*ront  were  extended?'  The  Senator 
was  not  mistaken :  the  West  Front  is  the  last 
remaining  exterior  portion  of  the  original 
Capitol  building.  And  for  this  very  reason, 
we  argue  that  Congress  should  restore  the 
West  Front. 

"As  you  know,  the  West  Front  of  the  orig- 
inal Capitol  building  Is  substantially  un- 
changed from  Its  appearance  In  1826.  In 
that  year,  Charles  Bulfinch  completed  the 
West  Front  of  the  Capitol,  slightly  modify- 
ing William  Thornton's  prize-winning  de- 
sign of  1793.  In  1800,  under  the  direction  of 
James  Hoban,  the  north  wing  of  the  original 
Capitol — Congress  House — was  completed 
and  the  legislators  moved  In.  In  1807.  the 
south  wing  was  finished  under  the  charge 
of  Benjamin  Latrobe.  Bulfinch  then  com- 
pleted Thornton's  conception  of  the  Capi- 
tol by  construction  of  the  central  portion.  In- 
cluding its  West  Front.  For  reasons  of  econo- 
my. President  George  Washington  chose 
sandstone  as  the  building  material. 

"In  1851,  Thomas  Walter  began  to  add  the 
present  House  and  Senate  chamber  to  the 
north  and  south  wings.  At  this  time,  too  he 
designed  the  present  steel  dome  to  replace 
Bulflnch's  low  brass  dome  which  was 
dwarfed  by  the  new  wings. 

"No  further  changes  were  made  In  the  Cap- 
itol until  the  late  1950's  when  the  Associate 
Architects,  commissioned  by  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  J.  George  Stewart,  extended 
the  original  East  Front  32 'i  feet  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  Impression  that  the  huge  dome 
overhung  the  original  central  pwrtlco.  In 
so  doing.  Mr.  Stewart  also  replaced  the  sand- 
stone of  the  East  Front  with  marble.  Thus, 
even  though  the  original  East  Front  was  pre- 
served as  an  interior  wall.  It  has  disappeared 
from  view. 

•Now  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and 
Speaker  McCormack  want  to  extend  the  West 
Front  In  the  same  manner:  replacing  sand- 
stone with  marble  and  preserving  the  West 
Front  as  an  Interior  wall.  If  this  Is  done,  all 
vestiges  of  the  original  Capitol  will  be  burled 
beneath  marble. 

"Since  1800,  parts  of  the  West  Front  have 
witnessed  the  unfolding  of  the  story  of  the 
United  States  as  a  Nation.  Surely,  now  when 
Americans  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
heritage  of  their  past,  we  can  afford  to  re- 


store the  West  Front  In  Its  original  place  for 
historical  reasons. 

"Thus,  we  urge  restoration  In  order  to  be- 
queath to  the  future  a  reliable  represents, 
tlon  of  an  original  portion  of  the  Capitol 
In  the  place  where  It  was  built.  Restoring 
the  wall  In  Its  present  position  Is  Important 
to  preserve  a  position  In  time  without 
change:  a  position  In  time  which  will 
be  credible  to  generations  of  Americans  now 
and  In  the  future.  Certainly  In  our  hier- 
archy of  buildings  there  Is  none  more  Im- 
portant to  our  Nation  than  the  Capitol.  If 
a  small  portion  of  It  Is  not  worth  restoring, 
what  Is? 

"Ptnally,  Senator  Bartlett  inquired  about 
The  Institute's  consistency  In  supporting  res- 
toration of  the  West  Front.  Once  again  he 
points  to  the  AIA  MEMO  (see  enclosed  arti- 
cle) of  January,  1958,  which  stated  In  p>art: 
"It  Is  believed  that  the  space  requirements 
could  be  better  filled — and  at  far  less  cost- 
by  leaving  the  East  Front  alone  and  instead 
developing  a  proposed  scheme  for  expansion 
of  the  West  side  of  the  building.'  The  above 
quotation  was  contained  In  an  article  re- 
porting the  activities  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Preservation  of  the  Capitol  which  was 
not  an  AIA  committee,  but  composed  of  a 
group  of  architects  ( some  AIA  members ) , 
architectural  historians,  as  well  as  other 
prominent  citizens  outside  the  profession,  to 
rally  support  against  the  proposed  extension 
of  the  East  FYont  of  the  Capitol.  This  quo- 
tation is  entirely  out  of  context  and  mis- 
represents The  Institute's  long-standing  po- 
sition In  favor  of  restoration.  The  American 
Institute  of  Architects  has  never  officially  or 
unofficially  esp>oused  any  prop>osal  for  extend- 
ing the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol.  While  op- 
posing destruction  of  the  historic  East  Front. 
and  reporting  activities  of  that  nature.  The 
Institute  has  been  cast  by  proponents  of  a 
West  FVont  extension,  in  the  position  of  rec- 
ommending extension  of  the  West  Front. 

"In  1958.  we  urged  restoration  of  the  East 
Front  for  historical  reasons.  Now,  extension 
of  the  East  Front  makes  stronger  our  his- 
torical argument  in  favor  of  preserving  the 
West  Front  as  the  last  remaining  exterior 
portion  of  the  original  Capitol.  Only  Con- 
gress can  and  should  make  the  decision  to 
restore  the  West  Front.  In  so  doing.  Congress 
should  not  let  Its  current  and  futiu'e  space 
needs  (which  can  and  should  be  accommo- 
dated elsewhere)  dictate:  rather  It  should 
consider  what  our  Capitol  means  to  Ameri- 
cans now  and  will  mean  to  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans. 

"I  feel  that  the  controversy  over  restora- 
tion or  extension  of  the  West  FYont  of  the 
Capitol  poignantly  emphasizes  the  need  for 
a  professional  commission  to  plan  the  com- 
prehensive development  of  Capitol  Hill.  I 
hope  that  legislation  such  as  S.J.  Res.  74. 
which  passed  the  Senate  last  year,  will  be 
reintroduced  this  session  and  enacted  into 
law.  Only  then  will  there  be  an  orderly 
resolution  of  controversies  such  aa  this. 

"I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express 
once  again  The  Institute's  position  on  this 
most  Important  matter. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"George  F.  Kassabattm, 

"President." 

Save  the  National  Capitol 

(Congressman     Stratton 's     weekly     report 

from  Washington) 

The  drive  Is  on  again  to  destroy  the  his- 
toric West  Front  of  the  U.S.  Capitol — some- 
thing even  the  British  couldn't  do  In  1814 — 
and  replace  It  with  a  new  structure  embody- 
ing two  super  Howard  Johnsons  and  a  movie 
theater.  I  Intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  stop  it. 
and  I  need  your  help. 

The  plan  Is  an  old  one,  first  im veiled  3'/2 
years  ago  with  a  price  tag  of  $34  million.  But 
public  Indignation,  Including  an  article  In  a 
national  Sunday  supplement  and  formation 
of  a  Committee  of  One  Million  to  Preserve 
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the  United  States  Capitol,  finally  shelved 
the  scheme.  House  leaders  assured  vis  noth- 
ing would  be  done  to  provide  funds  for  this 
monstrosity  until  after  the  Viet  Nam  war.  A 
week  before  Congress  left  on  Its  August  re- 
cess a  ranking  Appropriations  Committee 
member  told  me  no  move  would  be  made 
this  year  on  the  West  Front  extension. 

But  something  happened  last  week,  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  opens  hear- 
ings Monday  on  a  plan  to  spend  $2  million 
to  get  the  scheme  rolling  again  even  though 
the  war  is  still  on  and  President  Nixon  Just 
ordered  a  massive  cutback  In  Federal  con- 
struction. What  happened,  I  hear,  is  that 
Speaker  McCormack  sent  a  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee vxrglng  them  to  get  going  on  the  West 
Front.  So  despite  all  the  assurances,  the 
hearings  are  on  and  I  am  scheduled  to  testify 
strongly  In  opposition. 

I'm  against  the  plan  for  two  reasons.  First 
Is  the  cost.  To  cover  up  the  last  remaining 
ptortlon  of  the  original  historic  Capitol  and 
add  on  two  big  restaurants,  a  movie  theater, 
and  a  couple  dozen  hideaway  offices  for 
favored  Congressmen  was  estimated  at  $34 
million  back  In  1966.  The  Capitol  architect 
(who  Isn't  really  an  architect)  now  says  the 
cost  has  Jumped  to  $45  million.  Knowing 
his  track  record  on  cost  estimates  I'd  guess 
the  final  tab  would  be  a  lot  closer  to  $70  or 
$80  million.  We  Just  can't  afford  that  kind 
of  extravagance  today. 

An  argument  Is  made  that  such  an  ex- 
penditure Is  urgent  because  otherwise  the 
Capitol  dome  might  come  crashing  down 
around  our  heads  any  day.  The  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  tells  us  this  Just  ain't  so. 
To  be  sure,  there  has  been  some  deteriora- 
tion In  the  Capitol's  external  walls,  as  hap- 
pens in  any  169-year-old  building.  I'm  much 
in  favor  of  doing  whatever  needs  to  be  done 
to  fix  those  crumbling  portions.  But  the  in- 
credible part  of  the  West  Front  extension 
story  is  that  in  all  these  years  no  one  has 
ever  spent  a  dime  to  find  out  how  much  it 
would  cost  to  just  repair  it  instead  of  ex- 
panding it. 

Let's  repair  it.  yes!  But  let's  not  destroy  It, 
hide  it,  extend  It.  or  transform  it.  That, 
basically,  Is  what  the  argument  Is  all  about. 


ATLANTIC-PACIFIC  INTEROCEANIC 
CANAL  STUDY  COMMISSION- 
FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  COM- 
MENTARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvsmla  <Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
6,  1969,  the  President  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the 
Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceaiilc  Canal 
Study  Commission  covering  the  period 
July  1,  1968,  to  June  30,  1969,  stating  that 
this  body  will  render  its  final  report  not 
later  than  December  1,  1970. 

On  previous  occasions  after  transmis- 
sion to  the  Congress  of  the  first  four  an- 
nual reports  by  this  study  group,  I  com- 
mented at  length  on  each  of  them  In 
statements  In  the  Congressional  Record 
as  follows:  August  25,  1965,  page  21855: 
September  27,  1966,  page  24061:  August 
15,  1967,  page  22730;  and  October  11, 
1968,  page  H9934,  temporary.  In  line 
with  past  practices.  I  shall  do  so  again 
on  the  fifth  annual  report. 

The  current  sea-level  canal  inquiry  is 
being  conducted  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
88-609,  88th  Congress,  approved  Sep- 
tember 22,  1964,  as  amended,  which  law 
provides  for  a  full  and  complete  investi- 
gation to  determine  the  feasibility  of  and 


the  best  site  for  the  construction  of  an 
interoceanic  canal  of  so-called  sea  level 
design.  The  1964  statute  does  not  author- 
ize the  study  of  any  other  design. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  repwrt  that 
the  indicated  inquiry  is  not  of  an  inde- 
pendent character  but  one  rooted  in  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government.  Its 
activities  have  been  directed  toward  ad- 
vancing the  age-old  dream  of  a  canal  at 
sea  level.  The  so-called  Study  Commis- 
sion is  not  an  independent  body,  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  but  mere- 
ly a  part-time  consulting  board  hired  by 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government. 
Moreover,  its  chairman  is  the  Honorable 
Robert  B.  Anderson,  who  was  also  the 
chief  negotiator  for  the  discredited  1967 
proposed  giveaway  treaties  with  Panama. 

While  the  report  presents  a  picture  of 
the  supposedly  comprehensive  nature  of 
the  canal  studies,  it  certainly  is  not  a 
disinterested  study,  but  one  directed  to- 
ward justifying  the  predetermined  ob- 
jective of  a  canal  at  sea  level  under  a 
statute  prepared  and  enacted  under  the 
direction  of  sea  level  advocates  and 
which  precluded  the  study  of  any  other 
type  of  canal  other  than  the  so-called 
sea  level  design. 

As  I  have  stated  on  other  occasions, 
much  of  the  work  of  the  Study  Commis- 
sion has  been  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  in  knocking  over  "straw"  pro- 
posals such  as  the  Atro-Truando  route 
in  Colombia,  which  were  included  in  the 
investigations  as  potential  sea  level  proj- 
ects. The  report  also  serves  to  confuse 
the  real  issues  in  the  problem  of  in- 
creased transit  capacity  by  emphasizing 
detailed  studies  of  various  proposals  other 
than  the  solution  that  applies — the  com- 
pletion of  the  improved  third  locks  proj- 
ect, on  which  more  than  $75  million  has 
been  expended.  Nor  does  it  even  specifi- 
cally mention  this  project  for  the  major 
increase  of  capacity  and  operational  im- 
provement other  than  as  a  vague  allu- 
sion. 

One  of  the  major  developments  during 
the  past  year  was  the  publication  in  the 
January  1969  issue  of  Bio  Science,  with 
the  support  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  of  an  article  by  Dr.  John  C, 
Briggs,  respected  professor  and  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  zoology  of  the 
University  of  South  Florida,  of  an  article 
on  "The  Sea  Level  Panama  Canal:  Po- 
tential Biological  Catastrophe."  In  this 
article,  Dr.  Briggs  concludes  that  because 
of  invasions  through  a  sea  level  water- 
way by  6,000  marine  species  from  the  At- 
lantic into  the  Eastern  Pacific,  and  4,000 
species  from  the  Pacific  into  the  Western 
Atlantic,  there  would  be  large-scale  ex- 
tinction of  marine  life,  involving  inter- 
national complications  with  nations  de- 
pending upon  the  sea  as  a  source  of  food, 
such  as  fish  and  other  sea  animates. 

In  the  April  issue  of  Bio  Science,  Is  an 
exchange  of  letters  between  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  sea  level  canal  study 
group.  Col.  John  P.  Sheffey,  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  article.  The  director  took 
exception  to  the  conclusions  of  the  ar- 
ticle and  Dr.  Briggs  ably  refuted  the 
counterarguments  of  Colonel  Sheffey, 
concluding  with  a  call  for  biologists  of 
the  Nation  to  support  a  canal  plan  that 


would  retain  a  fresh  water  barrier  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
Legislation  for  such  plan  in  the  form  of 
bills  for  the  Panama  Canal  Moderniza- 
tion Act,  introduced  and  now  pending  in 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  have  gained 
strong  support  among  independent  en- 
gineers, geologists,  nuclear  experts,  navi- 
gators, biologists,  and  others. 

A  reading  of  the  fifth  armual  report 
will  disclose  that  it  Is  significant  not  so 
much  for  what  it  says,  but  for  what  it 
fails  to  state.  In  order  to  facilitate  its 
examination,  I  have  prepared  a  com- 
mentary on  some  of  its  highlights,  which 
will  be  quoted  later.  The  page  numbers 
used  in  the  commentary  are  those  of  the 
study  commission's  print  and  my  com- 
ments aim  at  both  clarification  and 
amplification. 

The  whole  effort  of  the  current  study 
group  from  first  to  last  has  been  directed 
at  determining  all  the  questions  involved 
in  the  canal  situation  by  administrative 
processes  and  not  by  those  of  congres- 
sional character.  The  goals  toward  which 
the  group  strives,  if  achieved,  would  not 
only  drive  the  United  States  from  the 
isthmus  but  would  lead  to  a  Communist 
takeover  of  Panama,  sparking  like  take- 
overs in  other  Latin  American  countries. 

The  report  makes  no  reference  to  the 
critical  pxjsture  of  the  world  at  large, 
with  war  clouds  all  around  the  horizon. 
It  absolutely  ignores  the  crucial  condi- 
tions now  obtaining  at  home  and  abroad 
and  appears  ready  not  only  to  acquiesce 
in  giving  away  what  we  now  own  but 
also  any  new  canal  that  we  may  con- 
struct, both  in  violation  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution— article  IV,  section  3,  clause  2. 
Nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  de- 
stroy the  influence  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  than  the 
adoption  of  the  plans  that  the  current 
study  group  is  striving  to  have  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  approve. 

In  these  connections,  the  recent  an- 
nouncement of  the  pending  nomination 
of  Robert  M.  Sayre  as  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Panama  is  most  significant,  for  he 
was  an  active  participant  with  Walter 
W.  Rostow  in  the  formulation  of  the 
three  proposed  new  canal  treaties  that 
would  surrender  the  jugular  vein  of  the 
Americas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  all  Members 
of  the  Congress  to  read  the  entire  fifth 
annual  report,  which  has  been  distrib- 
uted: also  my  evaluations  of  previous 
reports.  My  Comments  on  some  of  the 
highlights  of  the  current  report  follow: 
Commentary 

Page  1.  par.  4,  first  sentence: 

"The  report  on  the  technical  feasibility  and 
cost  of  both  sea-level  and  lock  canals  on 
Route  8.  generally  along  the  border  between 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  has  been  com- 
pleted In  draft." 

Comment.  From  this  statement  It  would 
appear  that  there  Is  a  sensible  choice  at 
Nicaragua  as  to  the  type  of  canal  that  should 
be  constructed  there.  Is  this  a  fact  or  an  as- 
sumption? Every  competent  study  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  has  utilized  the  fresh  water 
Lake  Nicaragua  about  105  feet  above- mean 
sea  level  as  part  of  the  project,  which  re- 
quires locks  near  each  end;  and  which,  there- 
fore, is  not  a  sea  level  project  but  a  lake- 
lock  type. 

In  this  connection,  attention  Is  Invited  to 
Ho.  Doc  No.  139,  72d  Congress,  which  con- 
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tains  the  repent  of  the  1929-31  survey  by 
Lt.  Col.  Dan  ll  Sultan.  That  report  con- 
cluded that  a  jock  and  lake  type  canal  at 
Nicaragua  Is  feasible.  It  did  not  recommend 
construction  of  'any  sea  level  type  there. 
Pages,  lines  1-3: 

.  .  the  co«t  of  a  lock  canal  through 
Lake  Nicaragua  would  be  more  than  the 
cost  of  a  sea-lfevel  canal  on  Route  10  or 
Route  14.  (Canai  Zone  or  Chorrera)." 

Comment.  Refardless  of  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  this  statemebt.  cost  Is  only  one  of  the 
factors  Involved.  It  would  be  more  appro- 
priate If  a  cranpetent  comparison  were  made 
between  the  lake-lock  type  canal  at  Nica- 
ragua and  the  so-called  sea-level  design  at 
that  site  from  i;he  operating  as  well  as  en- 
gineering viewpoints. 

Page  3,  par.  ^.  first  sentence: 
"The  Investigation  thus  far  on  Route  10, 
some  five  miles '  outside  the  westerly  border 
of  the  Canal  Z^ne,  indicates  that  conven- 
tional construction  of  a  sea-level. canal  along 
this  route  is  technically  feasible." 

Comment.  The  plan  currently  contem- 
plated for  such  project  would  consist  of  three 
lanlan  territory  each  about 
th.  the  center  section  hav- 
channels,  with  the  sections 
idal  locks.  Experienced  navi- 
ks  plan  for  reasons  of  opera- 
It  would  require  a  new  treaty 
1th  a  huge  Indemnity  that 
ie  added  to  the  costs  of  ac- 
quiring the  right  of  way  and  of  construction. 
Moreover,  there  ^ould  be  no  protecting  frame 
as  now  obtains  *lth  reference  to  the  present 
canal:  and  wltaout  such  frame  such  pro- 
posal, if  adoptedl  would  be  a  failure  In  main- 
tenance, operation,  sanitation  and  protection. 
Page  3.  par.  2,  jast  sentence: 
"The  major  advantage  of  Route  10  is  that 
construction  on  it  would  not  Interfere  with 
the  continued  o^ratlon  of  the  present  Pan- 
ama Canal."        [ 

Comment.  It  wbuld  appear  from  this  state- 
ment that  the  objective  of  the  current  study 
group  is  to  hav*  two  canals  close  together, 
one  in  the  Cansa  Zone  (present  canal)  and 
the  other  in  Panama.  Such  duplication  of 
faclUtlee  would  l)e  impossible  to  justify. 
Page  3.  par.  3,  l^nes  5-6: 
"A  sea-level  canal  near  the  present  canal 
would  Involve  tie  minimum  costs  for  new 
supporting  installations. .  . ." 

Comment.  With  the  exception  of  its  two 
ends,  such  canaf  in  tJtie  Canal  Zone  Terri- 
tory would  be  ft  new  canal.  Its  adoption 
would  Involve  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
treaty  with  Panama  to  determine  the  spe- 
cific conditions  for  its  construction,  sUde 
dangers,  and  "h4avy  maintenance  problems 
(perhaps  insuperable)"  that  would  develop 
because  of  "higtler  banks  through  a  longer 
distance".  (See  fc.  S.  Randolph,  "An  Engi- 
neer's Evaluation  of  Isthmian  Canal  Policy", 
U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings.  April,  1956, 
pp.  395-99.)  i 

Page  3.  par.  3.  lines  7-8: 
".  .  .  but  construction  on  Route  14  (Canal 
Zone)    could  crekte  problems  in  maintain- 
ing the  high-level  lock  canal  in  operation 
during  the  construction  period." 

Comment.  This  assertion  minimizes  the 
dangers  Involved.  The  1960  report  of  the 
Board  of  Consultants,  Isthmian  Canal  Stu- 
dies, makes  the  following  significant  state- 
ments : 

"16.  We  are  doubtfxU  if  any  reasonable 
plan  to  construct  a  sea  level  canal  in  the 
Canal  Zone  coulp  be  carried  through  with- 
out serious  danger  of  a  long  interruption  to 
traffic  at  the  timle  of  cutover  from  the  pres- 
ent lock  canal. 

'••  •  •  We  arej  extremely  doubtful  of  the 
stability  of  the  stopes  (proposed  in  the  1947 
report),  during  [the  very  short  period  of 
unwaterlng  the  present  lakes.  In  our  opin- 
ion, slides  of  thei  first  magnitude  could  eas- 
ily resxilt  from  tl^e  use  of  such  slopes,  in  the 
short  i>erlod  of  \in watering."  (Ho.  Rept.  No. 
1960,  86th  Congress,  2d  Session,  p.  5). 


Page  6,  pv.  2,  second  sentence: 
"Both  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy and  tiie  Naval  Ship  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Center  are  conducting  studies  and 
inodel  tests  for  the  Commission  to  deter- 
mine the  relationships  of  ship  characteris- 
tics, channel  design,  tmd  currents." 

Comment.  Extensive  tests  In  this  field  were 
made  during  1946-48  at  the  Taylor  Model 
Basin,  Carderock,  Md.  The  use  of  Panama 
Canal  pilots  in  conducting  them  provided  a 
higher  degree  of  practicality  than  usually 
obtains  in  theoretical  teeta.  (See  Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, Vol.  114  (1949),  pp.  685-733,  for  a 
sximmary  of  the  results.) 

Page  5,  par.  2,  third  sentence : 
"While  it  obviously  would  be  desirable  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  tidal  currents,  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  necessity  for  tidal  controls 
in  a  sea-level  canal  have  not  as  yet  been 
reached." 

Comment.  Regardless  of  whether  the  pres- 
ent canal  study  group  has  reached  its 
conclusions  on  this  point,  all  competently 
prepared  plans  for  a  sea  level  type  of  canal 
in  the  Canal  Zone  have  provided  for  such 
controls  In  the  form  of  tidal  locks  or  naviga- 
tion passes.  In  this  connection.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Suez  Canal  has  a  record  of 
accidents  in  which  vessels  ground  at  both 
ends,  with  the  bow  on  one  bank  and  the  stem 
on  the  other. 

The  proposed  Panama  Sea  Level  Project 
(Route  10  or  14)  would  not  provide  a  fresh 
water  barrier,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
loclis  required. 

Page  5,  last  par.,  first  sentence: 
•The  opening  of  an  unobstructed  channel 
between  the  oceans  would  allow  a  far  greater 
exchange  of  marine  life  between  the  oceans 
than  take  place  through  the  Panama  Canal." 
Comment.  This  may  be  true.  Recent  stud- 
ies predict  that  in  such  a  waterway  6,000 
Atlantic  species  would  Invade  the  Eastern 
Pacific  and  4,000  Pacific  species  would  Invade 
the  Western  Atlantic,  with  large  scale  extinc- 
tion and  international  consequences.  In  fact. 
Dr.  John  C.  Briggs,  Professor  and  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Zoology  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Florida,  on  August  11,  1969, 
wrote  me  that  "the  sea-level  canal  project 
poses  one  of  the  most  Important,  if  not  the 
most  Important,  conservation  problem  of  our 
time."  (Italic  by  author). 

Page  5,  last  par.,  third  sentence: 
"The  Commission  has  now  requested  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  propose  a 
program  of  long-term  ecological  studies  to 
be  conducted  if  the  decision  Is  made  to  con- 
struct a  sea-level  Isthmian  canal." 

Comment.  A  recent  article  of  basic  im- 
portance on  this  subject  by  Dr.  John  C. 
Briggs,  with  the  support  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  supplies  much  informa- 
tion on  the  ecological  subject.  In  a  subse- 
quent discussion,  Dr.  Briggs  ably  refutes  the 
counter  argument  of  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  Sea  Level  Canal  Study  Ck>mmlsslon. 
(See  John  C.  Briggs,  "The  Sea-Level  Pana- 
ma Canal:  Potential  Biological  Catastrophe", 
Bio  Science.  January.  1969,  pp.  44-47;  and 
Sheffey-Briggs  exchange  of  letters.  Bio  Sci- 
ence, April,  1969,  pp  300-301.) 
Page  7,  par.  2,  second  sentence : 
"Should  the  past  twenty  years'  growth  rate 
of  all  traffic  continue  unabated,  the  demand 
for  transits  would  be  approaching  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  present  Panama  Canal  around 
1985." 

Comment.  Ftor  many  years,  Panama  Canal 
authorities  estimated  that  increased  capacity 
would  be  needed  by  1970.  and,  to  meet  this 
need,  had  planned  to  construct  a  third  set 
of  locks.  Such  project  was  authorized  with- 
out adequate  Inquiry  in  1939  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $277,000,000.  Construction  was  started 
in  1940  and  pushed  vigorously  until  sus- 
pended in  May.  1942.  Total  expenditures  on 
this  project  were  $76,357,405.  with  substan- 
tial completion  of  lock  site  excavations  at 
Gatun  on  the  Atlantic  side  and  Miraflores 


on  the   Pacific.   No  excavation  was  accom- 
plished at  Pedro  Miguel. 

In  addition,  the  current  program  for  the 
enlargement  of  Galllard  Cut  is  due  for  com- 
pletion in  1970  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $81.- 
257,097.  These  two  projects  together  repre- 
sent a  total  expenditure  of  more  than  $157 
million  for  the  major  modernization  of  the 
existing  Panama  Canal. 

Such  modernization  should  meet  traffic 
needs  "for  the  next  75  years  or  more"  and 
legislation  for  it  has  been  introduced  in  both 
House  and  Senate,  and  is  now  pending.  This 
legislation  would  provide  for  a  set  of  larger 
locks  for  larger  ships,  but  not  for  ships  de- 
signed to  e£cai>e  tolls  and  which  are  already 
plying  around  Cape  Horn  and  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope,  the  latter  the  alternative  to  the  closed 
Suez  Canal. 
Page  7,  par.  2,  last  sentence: 
"Another  factor  to  be  considered  is  the 
constraint  of  the  ship  size  limitation  of  the 
present  Panama  Canal  on  the  movement  of 
raw  materials  in  bulk  carriers." 

Comment.  This  statement  Ignores  impor- 
tant facts.  The  huge  bulk  carriers  now  being 
constructed  are  so  designed  to  avoid  passage 
through  any  type  of  canal  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  more  economical  to  route  them  around 
Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  than 
to  pay  transit  tolls. 

Page  7,  last  par.,  third  sentence: 
"A  canal  large  enough  to  transit  all  US 
Navy  aircraft  carriers  would  add  speed  and 
flexibility  to  deployment  of  naval  forces. " 
Comment.  This  statement  also  Ignores  im- 
portant facts.  Our  Naval  planners  long  ago 
eliminated  transit  of  the  Panama  Canal  as  a 
military  characteristic  in  the  design  of  our 
largest  war  vessels  for  the  reason  that  any 
type  of  canal  is  vulnerable  to  destruction 
by  nuclear  attack.  Moreover,  we  have  a  two 
ocean  Navy. 

Page  7,  last  par.,  last  sentence: 
"A  sea-level  canal's  lesser  vulnerability  to 
all  forms  of  attack,  short  of  complete  closure 
by  nuclear  weapons,  has  been  found  to  give  it 
marked  defense  advantage  in  comparison 
with  a  high-level  lock  canal." 

Comment.  Because  the  principal  arguments 
for  a  so-called  sea-level  canal  historically 
have  been  those  of  relative  vulnerability.  I 
wish  to  elaborate.  In  1905-06.  the  main  con- 
tention of  sea-level  advocates  was  the  "threat 
of  naval  gunfire";  In  1939,  it  was  the  fear  of 
posslSe  "enemy  bombing  attack";  in  1945- 
47,  it  was  hysteria  over  the  "atomic  bomb 
and  other  new  weapon  dangers";  in  1964.  it 
was  "sabotage "  with  "two  sticks  of  dyna- 
mite"; and  In  1969,  It  is  defense  against 
"surprise  attack",  as  well  as  "sabotage".  No 
doubt  we  can  expect  new  bugbears  as  new 
weapon  systems  are  developed. 

As  I  have  stated  on  many  occasions,  the 
true  criteria  for  deciding  upon  the  question 
of  type  is  not  one  of  "inherent  resistance" 
to  attack  as  may  be  embodied  in  design,  b'lt 
what  is  best  for  operations  and  navigation. 
Where  our  statesmen  have  based  their  deci- 
sions on  what  is  best  for  these  two  factors, 
they  have  been  right  and  their  work  has 
stood  the  test  of  time.  Where  they  have  not, 
they  have  erred,  at  times  with  tragic  conse- 
quences, for  example,  the  1939  Third  Locks 
Project. 

Moreover,  the  simple  facts  are  that  any 
canal  is  vulnerable  to  nuclear  attack  unless 
fully  protected  therefrom.  We  have  gone 
through  four  great  wars  without  injury  to 
the  Canal.  In  the  future  as  In  the  past,  we 
must  protect  the  canal  by  active  measures 
and  not  by  passive  design  features.  There- 
fore, the  argument  as  to  vulnerability  of  the 
present  canal  Is  specious  and  Insincere. 
Page  9,  par.  2: 

"In  November  1968.  the  Government  of 
Panama  created  its  own  Canal  Study  Com- 
mission, giving  it  the  mission  of  studying 
the  problems  related  to  a  canal  through  Pan- 
amanian territory.  Its  functions  include  that 
of  evaluating  the  data  made  available  from 
the  U.S.  Commission's  site  surveys  In 
Panama." 
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Comment.  In  view  of  the  limited  resourcea 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  its  long  record 
of  revolutionary  violence  and  political  In- 
stoblUty,  and  failure  in  such  simple  matters 
as  sanitation,  it  Is  hardly  realistic  to  expect 
anything  productive  to  eventuate  from  such 
study  in  relation  to  a  project  of  the  magni- 
tude of  an  interooeanlc  canal.  Moreover, 
under  provisions  of  the  1903  Treaty,  the 
United  States  exercises  all  the  rights,  power 
and  authority  over  the  U.S.  owned  Canal 
Zone  territory  and  Panama  Canal  to  the  en- 
tire exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  Panama  of 
any  such  rights,  power  and  authority. 

Page  9.  last  par.: 

As  a  result  of  the  changes  of  government 
in  Panama  since  June  1967,  action  has  been 
suspended  on  the  proposed  new  treaties  with 
Panama  completed  in  draft  at  that  time.  The 
treaty  terms  for  the  construction,  operation, 
and  defense  of  a  new  sea- level  canal  will  be 
of  major  Importance  in  the  determination  of 
the  feasibility  of  its  construction  by  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  for  each  of  the 
routes  under  consideration,  the  Commission 
will  take  cognizance  of  possible  treaty  terms 
in  formulating  its  final  recommendations. 

Comment.  The  texts  of  the  three  proposed 
canal  treaties  were  published  in  statements 
to  the  Senate  by  Senator  Thtirmond  in  the 
Congressional  Records  of  July  17,  21  and  27, 

1967.  In  both  Panama  and  the  United  States, 
they  aroused  strong  opposition,  with  some 
150  members  of  the  House  Introducing  reso- 
lutions in  opposition. 

Chairman  Robert  B.  Anderson  of  the  Canal 
Study  was  also  chairman  of  U.S.  negotiating 
team.  It  Is  noted  that  the  Fifth  Annual  Re- 
port does  not  make  any  reconunendatlons 
adverse  to  the  three  proposed  treaties,  which 
provide  for  the  eventual  surrender  to  Panama 
without  compensation  not  only  of  the  exist- 
ing canal  but  also  of  any  new  canal  that  the 
United  States  may  construct  at  the  expense 
of  our  taxpayers. 

As  evidence  of  Panamanian  instability 
attention  is  Invited  to  my  statement  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  August  7,  1969,  en- 
titled "Panama:  Land  of  Endemic  Revolu- 
tion Requires  Objective  Evaluation." 

Page   1-1,  top  par.: 

Public  law  88-609,  88th  Congress,  S.  2701, 
September  22.  1964.  78  Stat.  990,  as  amended 
by:  Public  Law  89-453.  89th  Congress,  S. 
2469,  June  17,  1966,  80  Stat.  203;  Public  Law 
90-244,  90th   Congress,   S.    1566,   January  2, 

1968,  81  Stat.  781;  and.  Public  Law  90-359. 
90th  Congress,  H.R.  15190,  June  22,  1968,  82 
Stat.  249. 

Comment.  This  attempt  at  legislative  his- 
tory is  far  from  adequate.  As  to  Public  Law 
88-609.  in  the  Senate,  it  was  passed  by  voice 
vote  without  debate;  in  the  House,  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  strongly  opposed 
it.  Despite  my  efforts,  the  House  hearings 
were  never  printed  and  it  was  called  upon  to 
enact  this  Important  statute  without  the 
benefit  of  published  hearings. 

For  additional  information,  attention  is 
Invited  to  two  of  my  addresses  in  the  House 
on  April  1  and  July  29,  1965,  on  "Inter- 
oceanilc  Canal  Problem:  Inquiry  or  Cover 
Up?",  which  will  be  found  on  pages  428-52 
and  454-16  of  my  volume  on  Isthmian  Canal 
Policy  Questions  published  as  H.  Doc.  No. 
474,  89th  Congress. 

Page  2-1,  numbered  par.  3: 

"The  period  of  July  1,  1970  to  December  1. 
1970  will  be  used  to  coordinate  the  draft  of 
the  final  report  with  other  Federal  agencies 
pnor  to  its  being  printed  for  presentation 
to  the  President  not  later  than  December  1, 
1970."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Comment.  This  statement  suggests  the  in- 
tention of  securing  the  publication  of  the 
report  of  the  current  sea  level  canal  study 
before  it  is  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 
Under  the  law,  the  final  report  is  required 
to  be  submitted  to  the  President  for  trans- 


mittal to  the  Congress  not  later  than  De- 
cember 1,  1970.  Publication  by  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  requires  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

In  the  case  of  the  1947  report.  Its  basic 
fallacies  were  so  glaring  that  the  Congress 
never  authorized  its  printing.  So  far  there 
are  no  indications  that  the  report  of  the 
cvirrent  study  will  be  any  more  palatable  to 
informed  members  of  the  Congress  than  the 
1947  report.  In  fact.  Informed  officials  in  our 
government  do  not  expect  anything  of  com- 
mon sense  to  result. 

Page  7-2,  numbered  par.  1,  third  sentence: 

"Modernization  of  the  present  Panama 
Canal,  Including  new  locks,  is  also  being 
examined  to  obtain  a  comparison  between 
sea-level  canal  alternatives  and  an  Improved 
lock  canal." 

Comment.  Public  Law  88-609,  approved 
September  22,  1964,  provides  for  an  investi- 
gation and  study  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of,  and  most  suitable  site  for  a  sea-level 
canal.  The  Inclusion  by  the  current  canal 
panel  of  a  study  for  the  major  moderniza- 
tion of  the  present  Panama  Canal  is  usurp- 
tion  of  authority,  probably  subject  to  court 
action. 

Page  7-2,  numbered  par.  3 : 

"3.  The  following  alternatives  are  being 
considered  in  the  engineering  study: 

"a.  Constructing  a  sea-level  canal  by  con- 
ventional excavation  methods. 

"b.  Constructing  a  sea-level  canal  by  a 
combination  of  nuclear  and  conventional  ex- 
cavation methods. 

"c.  Modernizing  the  present  Panama  Canal 
to  Increase  the  transit  capacity  for  antici- 
pated future  intercoastal  and  interoceanlc 
ship  traffic." 

Comment.  As  regards  subparagraph  b,  at- 
tention is  Invited  to  the  book.  The  Construc- 
tive Uses  of  Nuclear  Explosives,  by  Teller, 
Talley,  Hlgglns  and  Johnson,  published  by 
McGraw-Hill  in  1968.  This  volimie  makes 
available  essential  information  for  independ- 
ent engineers  and  geologists  In  evaluating  or 
refuting  the  claims  of  sea  level  advocates. 

In  respect  to  subparagraph  c,  this  Is  not 
clearly  stated.  Does  it  mean  simply  the  re- 
pair and  Improvement  of  the  existing  canal 
structures,  or  does  it  contemplate  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  Pedro  Miguel  Locks  with  the 
consolidation  of  all  Pacific  Locks  south  of 
Miraflores? 

Legislation  introduced  in  the  present  Con- 
gress, House  and  Senate,  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem of  Panama  Canal  Modernization  in  a 
realistic  manner.  Any  proposal  that  fails  to 
eliminate  the  locks  at  Pedro  Miguel  is  fatally 
Inadequate. 

For  additional  Information  as  regards  the 
needed  modernization,  attention  is  invited 
to  my  statement  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  February  19,  1969,  on  "Panama  Canal 
Modernization;  Time  for  Action  Has  Come", 
which  Includes  the  text  of  the  proposed 
modernization  legislation.  The  report  fails 
to  make  any  reference  thereto  and  by  ignor- 
ing such  proposed  legislation,  its  authors  evi- 
dently hope  to  avoid  proper  consideration 
by  the  Congress  of  the  g^'ave  questions  in- 
volved. 


HURRICANE    CAMILLE 
RESTORATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  most  gratifying  to  note  the  speed 
with  which  the  Federal  Government,  as 
well  as  State  and  private  agencies,  has 
moved  into  the  areas  overwhelmed  by  the 
wind  and  flood  connected  with  Hurricane 
Camille.  After  devastating  the  gulf  areas 
of  our  Southern  States,  the  hurricane 


seemed  to  lose  much  of  its  force  as  it 
moved  northward.  Unexpectedly  during 
the  night  it  turned  sharply  eastward  and 
passed  over  West  Virginia  and  Virginia 
on  its  way  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  leaving 
a  recordbreaking  flood  of  rain  in  its  wake. 
The  damage  to  property  as  well  as  to 
human  life  in  its  path  can  hardly  be 
believed. 

In  my  own  Second  District  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  southern  tier  of  coimties 
caught  the  brunt  of  the  storm.  Without 
warning  torrents  of  water  rushed  down 
the  valleys,  carrying  away  people  asleep 
in  their  homes.  The  picture  of  destruction 
has  been  pretty  well  publicized. 

It  is  with  a  thankful  heart  that  I  re- 
port the  prompt  action  of  the  Federal  de- 
partments in  bringing  help.  HUD  imme- 
diately arranged  to  bring  in  a  number  of 
temporary  shelters  to  provide  housing 
not  otherwise  available.  A  large  sum  from 
the  President's  disaster  relief  fund  was 
provided.  Other  agencies  of  a  semi-public 
or  private  nature  rushed  men  and  mate- 
rials to  the  scene.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
publicly  to  thank  all  these  agencies  and 
organizations  for  their  efforts  to  bring 
relief  to  a  stricken  portion  of  the  Nation. 
While  it  is  the  normal  reaction  of  Ameri- 
cans to  desperate  need,  one  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  by  the  speed  with  which 
it  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  situation. 

It  might  be  noted  that  Federal  contri- 
butions to  relief  in  disaster  situations 
have  been  made  possible  through  the 
foresight  of  Congress  in  setting  up  relief 
organizations  and  funds.  Both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  should 
share  in  the  credit  for  what  has  been 
done. 

So  far  as  I  know,  all  areas  affected  by 
the  storm  were  given  similar  treatment. 
It  is  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  benev- 
olence and  good  will  of  this  great  Nation. 

Notwithstanding  the  generosity  already 
shown,  the  need  is  still  very  great.  Whole 
towns  and  villages  have  been  swept  away. 
The  number  of  missing  persons  is  still 
great.  Survivors  have  lost  everything  they 
possessed.  With  these  thoughts  in  mmd, 
I  have  introduced  H.R.  13612,  which 
would  appropriate  a  special  fund  for  the 
help  of  victims  of  Hurricane  Camille.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  several  of  my 
colleagues  have  proposed  similar  meas- 
ures. I  trust  that  the  Congress  will 
respond  favorably  to  this  appeal. 


CLEAN   WATER   RESTORATION   ACT 

'Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  addi- 
tional correspondence  from  Governors 
and  State  agencies  regarding  the  neces- 
sity of  fully  funding  the  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act.  This  correspondence  was 
generated  by  a  letter  I  sent  to  State  Gov- 
ernors June  6,  1969.  I  inserted  replies 
from  some  30  Governors  in  the  Record 
on  July  10,  1969,  on  pages  19102  to  19121. 
and  additional  letters  on  July  28,  1969, 
on  pages  20924  to  20926. 

The  correspondence  today  reveals 
that  the  New  England  Governors'  Con- 
ference urges  full  appropriation  of  $1 
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billion  for  fiscal  1970  authorized  in  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act;  the  Gover- 
nors of  Florida  and  Georgia  regard  the 
situation  in  their  States  as  crucial;  the 
Governor  of  jtndlana  says  construction  In 
his  State  bariely  keeps  up  with  the  popu- 
lation increase;  the  Governor  of  Idaho 
foresees  a  slowdown,  and  so  on.  The  cor- 
respondence demonstrates  a  truly  na- 
tional need,  |ind  a  growing  national  rec- 
ognition of  Ijhe  need. 

I  also  Include  a  recent  press  release, 
which  I  hopd  all  will  find  informative : 

NOTICB 

Department  op  Natcsai.  Resottrces, 

Lakising,  Mich.,  August  18.  1969. 
The  Nmttirat  Resources  Commission  of  the 
St»t«  of  BCchlfan  unanimously  approved  the 
enclosed  resolution  pertaining  to  the  Federal 
sewage  treatment  works  grant  program  au- 
thorized by  l|he  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Act  of  1966,  at  the  August  15,  1969,  meeting 
held  at  thai  Holiday  Inn,  Marquette, 
Michigan. 

The  Chalrmiin  of  the  Commission  has  In- 
structed me  to  bring  this  matter  to  your 
attention  for  your  kind  consideration. 
Slncerel] , 

Samuel  A.  Milstein, 

Executive  Assistant. 

Resolittion   oi   Sewace   Treatment   Works 

3rant  Program 
(Adopted  by  ttie  Natural  Resources  Commls- 

mlsslon,  Augutet  15,  1969,  Marquette,  Mich.) 

Whereas  thi  »335  million  Clean  Water 
Bonding  Progr^  approved  by  the  voters  of 
Michigan  In  November  of  1968  was  directly 
based  on  the  level  of  funds  authorized  for 
the  Federal  se^'age  treatment  works  grant 
program  by  th^  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act 
of  1966:  and 

Whereas  api^roprlatlons  for  the  Federal 
grant  program  have  fallen  far  short  of  the 
level  originally^  authorized  resulting  in  de- 
lays In  the  ccaistructlon  of  needed  sewage 
treatment  worlds  and  a  reduction  of  the  ulti- 
mate impact  of  the  Michigan  Clean  Water 
Bonding  Prograjn;  and 

Whereas  adequate  financing  Is  essential 
for  an  eflfectlv^  pollution  control  program: 
Now.  therefore,  |be  It 

Resolved,  Th^t  the  Michigan  Natural  Re- 
sources Comn^sslon  hereby  respectfully 
urges  the  Michigan  Congressional  delegation 
and  other  orgjanlzatlons  to  support  full 
funding  of  the  Sewage  treatment  works  grant 
program  in  fiscal  year  1970  to  the  level  origi- 
nally authorized  by  the  Clean  Water  Restora- 
tion Act. 

ApCTTST    SCROLLE, 

Chairman. 
CftRL  T.  Johnson, 

Member. 
E    M.  LArrALA, 

Member. 
KpBEST  C.  McLaughlin. 

flfembcr. 
H)jut  H.  Whitelet, 

Member. 
by  Mr.  Johnson,  supported 
, ,  that  the  above  resolution 
be  approved.  Tlie  question  being  stated  by 
the  Chair,  the  motion  prevailed. 


It  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Whltelej 


:  Congress  man 


Iowa  State 
Des 
The  Honorable 
Congress  of  the 
resentatives 

Dear 
has  asked  that 
6.  1969  regarding 
construction 
pollution   oontrc^l 
Iowa. 

During  the 
gram  subsequent 


waa  receiving  only  approximately  $700,000 
anntially  aa  compared  with  the  $3,200,000 
allocaUon  now  received  under  the  $214  mil- 
lion national  appropriation.  Prlorltleo  for 
grant  funds  were  given  to  oommunltlee  with 
the  greatest  water  pollution  control  need  but 
approximately  one  third  of  the  communities 
proceeded  without  Federal  aefeistance  during 
the  early  years  of  the  program.  Likewise, 
many  oommunltlee  received  much  less  than 
30%  grant  due  to  early  limitations  on  maxi- 
mum grants. 

Construction  grant  -funds  under  the  $214 
million  appropriation  have  been  ample  to 
fund  all  Iowa  projects  on  a  30%  basis.  The 
State  of  Iowa  ha«  approached  100%  treat- 
ment of  the  municipal  sewered  population 
for  a  number  of  years  and  a  major  atiare  of 
the  federal  funds  are  utilized  In  expansion  of 
treatment  plants  In  the  larger  cltleh.  The 
stiate  has  averaged  construction  of  30  to  60 
treatment  plant  projects  annually  and  Fed- 
eral funding  has  been  ample  during  recent 
years  to  support  our  water  pollution  control 
program,  although  for  the  current  year  pri- 
orities  have   again   become   necessary. 

Legislation  to  establish  a  program  of  25% 
state  aid  to  municipalities  for  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  construction  failed  to  pass  dur- 
ing the  last  Iowa  legislative  session.  In  the 
event  this  state  aid  program  should  be 
adopted,  there  would  be  a  need  for  Increased 
federal  assistance  to  fund  the  60%  federal 
share  for  which  the  state  would  be  eligible. 
I  hope  this  Information  will  be  helpful  to 
you  and  we  will  be  glad  to  furnish  additional 
Information. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  J.  SCHLIEKELMAN, 

Director,  Water  Pollution  Division. 

State  or  Idaho, 
Boise.  Idaho,  Augtist  13, 1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 

Member  of  Congress,  Raybum  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Representative  Dingell  :  I  share  jrour 
Interest  and  concern  over  the  fact  that  con- 
struction grant  appropriations  under  the 
Federal  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  have 
been  grossly  short  of  the  authorizations  con- 
tained In  the  Act. 

Although  the  grant  level  of  such  appro- 
priations has  not  been  a  major  handicap  in 
the  construction  program  In  the  State  of 
Idaho  up  to  the  present  time,  we  do  antici- 
pate that  failure  to  appropriate  at  a  signifi- 
cantly higher  level  In  the  next  few  years  will 
certainly  slow  down  our  clean-up  program. 
We  are  also  aware  that  the  present  funding 
level  has  severely  handicapped  the  clean-up 
programs  of  some  of  our  neighboring  states. 
Sincerely, 

Don  Samuelson. 

Governor. 


September  9,  1969 


Di  partment  of  Health, 
Mo  nes.  Iowa.  August  12,  1969. 
J3HN  D.  Dingell, 
y/nited  States,  House  of  Rep- 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dingell:  Governor  Ray 

reply  to  your  letter  of  June 

the  effect  of  funding  of  the 

program    on    the    water 

program   In    the   State   of 


gn,nt 


eei-ly 


years  of  the  grants  pro- 
to  1956  the  State  of  Iowa 


State  or  Indiana, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August  19, 1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 

Member  of  Congress.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Raybum  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  Reference  Is 
made  to  your  letter  of  June  6,  1969,  relative 
to  the  effect  of  past  federal  funding  on  Indi- 
ana's water  pollution  abatement  program. 
The  lack  of  adequate  federal  grant  funds  has 
been  the  major  deterrent  to  our  program. 
This  has  become  acute  In  the  past  few  years. 

Each  year  since  the  grant  program  was 
Initiated  In  1956  we  have  received  applica- 
tions for  more  funds  than  were  available.  In 
the  earlier  days  of  the  program  the  requests 
usually  amounted  to  from  two  to  three 
times  the  amount  of  money  available.  Fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  the  1966  amend- 
ments which  Increase  the  authorization  and 
provided  for  an  Increase  In  the  federal  grant 
from  30%  to  50%  If  the  state  gave  a  25% 
grant,  the  1967  Indiana  Legislature  appropri- 
ated $8.6  million  for  state  grants  for  the 
1967-69    blennlum.   This   appropriation   was 


sufficient  to  match  Indiana's  federal  allot- 
ment from  a  $300  million  appropriation  for 
1967-«8  and  $400  million  for  1968-69. 

In  1967-68  we  received  67  applications  for 
$17.2  million  In  federal  funds,  on  a  50% 
basis.  However,  only  $4.9  million  were  al- 
lotted to  Indiana.  In  1968-69  we  received  93 
applications  for  $31.5  million  federal  funds 
Only  $5.2  million  were  received.  As  a  result 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  $8.6  million 
state  funds  which  were  available  reverted  to 
the  state  general  fund. 

The  1969  Indiana  Legislature  appropriated 
$3.0  million  for  1969-70  which  Is  sufficient  to 
match  ovu-  allotment  from  a  $250  million  fed- 
eral appropriation.  It  appropriated  $3.5  for 
1960-71.  The  experiences  of  the  previous 
blennlum  were  a  major  factor  In  determining 
the  amount  of  state  funds  appropriated  for 
the  current  blennlum. 

The  1969-70  applications  for  federal  and 
state  funds  are  now  on  file.  There  are  135 
applications  for  $44.3  million  In  federal 
funds.  Priorities  have  been  established  by  the 
Stream  Pollution  Control  Board.  A  copy  of 
the  priority  list  Is  attached  hereto.  Since 
Indiana  receives  only  $5  million  from  a  $214 
million  appropriation  a  glance  at  the  table 
will  show  we  can  satisfy  only  the  first  four 
applications. 

It  Is  obvious  the  lack  of  federal  grant 
funds  has  slowed  our  program.  In  fact,  our 
rate  of  construction  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  our  apparent  rate  for  this  year.  Is  barely 
keeping  pace  with  population  expansion. 

The  Indiana  Constitution  does  not  permit 
bonding  of  the  state.  Consequently  we  can- 
not raise  the  money  to  pre-finance  the  fed- 
eral grant  as  New  York  and  a  few  other 
states  have  done. 
Sincerely, 

Edgar  D.  Whitcomb, 
Governor  of  Indiana. 

Executive  Department, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  August  12,  1969. 
The  Honorable  John  D.  Dingell, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  Your  letter 
dated  July  21,  1969,  In  reference  to  my  views 
on  the  Impact  of  present  funding  for  the  con- 
struction grant  program  under  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act,  was  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

The  Georgia  State  Water  Quality  Board  In 
Its  letter  dated  July  21,  1969,  and  the  Geor- 
gia Department  of  Public  Health  In  Its  letter 
dated  July  29,  1969,  have  provided  you  with 
details  of  the  effects  of  present  funding.  On 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Georgia,  I  urge  you  to 
press  for  Increased  funds  for  the  construction 
grant  program.  Without  this  help,  we  and 
other  states  face  a  frightening  future  in  our 
fight  against  water  pollution. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you, 
please  do  not  hesitate  calling. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Lester  Maddox, 

Governor. 


September  9,  1969 
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State  or  Florida. 

August  20, 1969. 
Honorable  John  D.  Dingell, 
U.S.  Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Florida  for  the  past 
several  years  has  required  at  least  twice  the 
amount  of  federal  funds  available  from  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act.  In  fiscal  year 
1968-69,  the  State  could  have  used  more  than 
three  times  the  amount  allocated.  Florida's 
allocation  In  FY  1968-69  was  $5,695,- 
400.  There  was  an  additional  sum  of  some 
$4,000,000  available  from  previous  years  from 
municipalities  whose  grant  appllcatloM 
could  not  be  approved  for  one  reason  or  a^ 
other.  There  will  be  no  surplus  this  year. 


Some  75  grant  applications  totaling  more 
than  $17,000,000  were  received  during  this 
fiscal  year  which  is  ending.  The  State  has 
been  able  to  recommend  funding  on  only  26 
of  these.  An  additional  18  applications  have 
been  certified  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  as  reimbursable.  Be- 
cause of  the  squeeze  on  funds,  the  State  had 
to  set  a  limit  of  funds  for  any  individual 
project  of  no  higher  than  25  percent  of  the 
federal  allocation.  Florida's  water  quality 
standards  require  all  sources  of  municipal 
and  industrial  waste  attain  a  treatment  effi- 
ciency of  90  percent  or  better  no  later  than 
January  1,  1973.  This  early  deadline  is  ex- 
pected to  Increase  the  pressures  in  this  State 
for  more  federal  funds  to  aid  in  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  expansion  and  improvement. 
Other  sources  of  funds,  such  as  bonds,  are  be- 
coming Increasingly  hard  to  obtain,  especially 
for  the  smaller  commiinities  in  the  State.  The 
cost  of  money  has  risen  sharply  and  is  still 
climbing. 

This  brief  outline  shows  that  the  situation 
regarding  availability  of  federal  funds  for 
water  pollution  control  and  abatement 
shortly  is  critical  in  Florida.  The  State  has  not 
taken  up  the  slack  left  by  the  under-fund- 
ing at  the  Federal  level.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
we  will  move  more  vigorously  at  the  State 
level.  A  strong  presentation  will  be  made 
to  the  Legislature  next  April  for  a  State  grant 
program.  However,  even  this  will  not  serve  to 
lessen  the  need  for  Federal  funds  to  carry 
on  this  important  battle.  Let  me  assure  you 
of  support  from  this  office  In  your  attempts 
to  secure  full  funding  for  the  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act  for  Fiscal  year  1970. 
Sincerely, 

Claude  R.  Kirk,  Jr., 

Governor. 

State  of  Maine, 
Augusta,  Maine,  August  19, 1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 

Member  of  Congress,  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  Recently,  an 
article  In  the  Conservation  Foundation  News- 
letter was  brought  to  my  attention  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  you  and  six  other  Con- 
gressmen were  pushing  a  drive  for  the  full  $1 
billion    authorization    for    waste    treatment 
plant  construction.  My  letter  to  you  of  June 
19th  detailed  Maine's  deep  Interest  in  having 
the  full  authorization  funded. 

Subsequently,  a  resolution  was  Introduced 
by  me  and  unanimously  peissed  by  the  New 
England  Governor's  Conference,  of  which  I 
am  Chairman,  calling  upon  the  New  England 
Congressional  Delegation  to  support  efforts 
for  further  Federal  funding  and  specifically, 
to  work  for  the  full  authorization  of  $1  bil- 
lion. I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
for  you. 

Any  suggestions  you  might  have  as  to  how 
we  could   be  helpful  to  you  in  your  effort 
would  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  M.  Curtis, 

Governor. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  continued  pollution  of  our 
region's  lakes,  rivers,  estuaries,  and  coastline 
is  a  serious  threat  to  the  economic  vitality, 
environment  and  public  health  of  our  six 
States;  and 

Whereas,  each  New  England  State  has  dem- 
onstrated leadership  and  determination  In 
attempting  to  resolve  these  critical  water 
quality  problems  through  the  development  of 
water  quality  standards  on  interstate  and 
Intrastate  waters;  through  regional  coopera- 
tive action  and  the  establishment  of  one  of 
the  Nation's  first  interstate  water  pollution 
compacts  and  also  one  of  the  first  river  basins 
oommlsslons;  through  substantial  State  aid 
to  local  conununltles  for  the  construction 


of  waste  treatment  facllitiee  and  prefinancing 
of  the  Federal  share  of  these  facilities;  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  after  en- 
actment of  strong  water  pollution  control 
legislation  has  not  appropriated  the  funds 
authorized  under  that  legislation  required  to 
assist  in  the  task  of  restoring  the  quality  of 
this  reg^lon's  polluted  water;  and 

Whereas,  the  National  fiscal  gap  over  the 
past  five  years  between  the  appropriations 
and  authorizations  under  that  legislation 
amounts  to  a  total  of  one  billion  five  hun- 
dred twelve  million  dollars; 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  New  England  States  call  upon 
the  members  of  the  New  England  Congres- 
sional Delegation  to  support  all  reasonable 
methods  designed  to  resolvft  this  crucial 
financial  problem.  Specifically,  we  urge  Con- 
gress to  fund  the  full  authorization  under 
the  existing  program  and  that  we  oppose  any 
move  to  reduce  the  current  50  to  55  percent 
level  of  Federal  support  to  individual  proj- 
ects as  now  established  under  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  urge  that 
the  Congress  seriously  consider  long  term 
financing  of  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
water  pollution  control  facilities  in  order  to 
extend  Federal  assistance  to  the  maximum 
number  of  projects  within  allocated  funds  If 
these  allocated  funds  remain  significantly 
below  the  authorization,  provided  that,  the 
Federal  obligations  incurred  as  a  result  of 
State  pre-financlng  of  the  Federal  share  are 
assumed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

More  Than  Third  of  Congressmen  Join 
Representative  Dingell's  Clean  Water 
Campaign 

The  number  of  Congressmen  signing  up 
to  vote  for  full  $1  billion  funding  of  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  is  certain  to 
grow  when  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
sumes sessions  this  week,  Rep.  John  D. 
Dingell,  Democrat,  of  Michigan's  16th  Con- 
gressional  District,   predicted    today. 

"This  Is  truly  a  national  campaign  we  have 
going,"  Rep.  Dingell  said.  "We  have  more 
than  160  members — more  than  a  third  of 
the  House — enlisted  now.  They  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  represent  all 
shades  of  opinion. 

"I  am  particularly  pleased  that  40  Re- 
publicans already  have  Joined  our  drive. 
We  are  making  a  bipartisan  appeal  for  a 
bipartisan  cause. 

"What  we  are  saying  is  that  all  Americans 
want  their  water  supplies  restored  to  decent 
purity,  and  we  believe  that  the  country  can 
afford  the  cost." 

Rep.  Dingell  spoke  for  a  bipartisan  group 
of  seven  Congressmen  who,  on  June  2, 
launched  a  drive  for  $1  billion  In  Federal 
aid  for  State  and  local  water  purification 
projects.  The  $1  billion  was  authorized  for 
1970  in  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act 
passed  in  1966,  and  throughout  the  land. 
States  and  cities  have  gone  ahead  with  con- 
struction plans  on  the  assumption  that  Con- 
gress would  make  the  money  available. 

But  Congress  appropriated  only  $214  mil- 
lion of  $700  million  scheduled  for  this  year, 
and  the  Budget  Bureau  Is  asking  only  $214 
million  Instead  of  the  $1  billion  scheduled 
for  1970.  Meanwhile,  a  backlog  of  more  than 
4500  State  and  local  water  treatments  proj- 
ects calling  for  $2.3  billion  Federal  aid  Is 
piling  up. 

The  $200  million  water  treatment  mod- 
ernization program  of  the  City  of  Detroit 
system  has  fallen  two  years  behind  schedule, 
partly  for  lack  of  Federal  funds.  Moderniza- 
tion programs  of  Trenton,  Rlverview, 
Groese  lie.  South  Rockwood  and  other  cities 
not  served  by  the  Detroit  system  will  be  de- 
layed if  money  is  not  forthcoming  soon. 

The  State  of  Michigan,  so  far,  has  avoided 
delay  by  advancing  the  expected  Federal 
share  of  Its  $540  million  program.  But  If  Fed- 


eral money  is  not  provided.  Michigan  will 
be  able  to  complete  only  half  of  Its  present 
water  purification  plans. 

Rep.  Dingell's  group  plans  to  propose  an 
amendment  apprc^riatlng  the  $1  blUlon 
when  the  annual  Public  Works  appropria- 
tion bill  comes  to  the  House  floor  for  pas- 
sage. Besides  Rep.  Dingell,  they  are:  Reps. 
John  A.  Blatnik.  D.,  Minn.;  John  P.  Saylor, 
R.,  Pa.;  Michael  A.  Feighan,  D.,  Ohio;  PatU 
N.  McCloekey,  R.,  Calif.;  Henry  D.  Reuse,  D., 
Wis.;  and  Jim  Wright,  D.,  Texas. 


THE  ARTS  AND  POLITICAL  CRAFTS 

(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  not 
have  been  more  delighted  at  President 
Nixon's  appointment  of  Nancy  Hanks  to 
be  the  new  Chairman  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts.  In  Nancy  Hanks,  the 
President  has  found  a  person  uniquely 
qualified  to  direct  the  Government's  ef- 
fort in  this  area. 

Miss  Hanlcs  has  had  extensive  experi- 
ence in  Washington,  especially  In  the 
White  Hoiise  during  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. Her  credentials  in  the  arts 
are  widely  recognized.  She  served  as 
head  of  the  Associated  Council  of  the 
Arts,  a  private  organization  which  sup- 
ports the  arts.  Most  recently,  she  was 
associated  with  the  Rockefeller  brothers 
special  projects  funds  where  she  was 
primarily  responsible  for  turning  out  a 
comprehensive  report  on  financing  the 
performing  arts. 

In  the  Washington  Post  for  Sunday, 
September  7,  there  appeared  the  follow- 
ing editorial  regarding  Miss  Hanks'  ap- 
pointment and  I  include  it  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

The  Arts  and  PoLmcAL  Crafts 

Miss  Nancy  Hanks  is  a  neat  catch  as  chair- 
man of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arte, 
the  fiedgllng  agency  that  steers  federal 
money  Into  culture.  Her  role  in  producing 
the  comprehensive  Rockefeller  F^ind  repwrt 
on  financing  the  performing  arts,  and  her 
most  recent  p>oet  as  head  of  the  main  private 
national  organization  that  supports  the  aLrts, 
comprise  fine  credentials.  For  her  charm  as 
well  as  her  savvy,  she  has  the  respect  of  the 
pros  in  the  field.  The  Nixon  administration 
had  erred  gratuitously  by  dismissing  Miss 
Hanks'  predecessor,  Roger  Stevens,  six 
months  ago  simply  because  he  was  a  Demo- 
crat. In  the  interim,  the  staff  at  the  council 
began  to  disintegrate  and  planning  for  the 
current  year  was  paralyzed.  But  the  appoint- 
ment of  Miss  Hanks  makes  for  a  good  re- 
covery. 

In  nominating  her.  President  Nixon  said: 
"One  of  the  Important  goals  of  my  adminis- 
tration is  the  further  advance  In  the  cultural 
development  of  our  nation."  To  honor  these 
words,  he  will  have  to  do  much  more  than 
name  an  attractive  arts  council  chairman. 
At  once,  he  will  have  to  remove  the  $1  million 
Ud  which  his  Budget  Bureau  is  reported  to 
have  placed  on  the  council's  budget,  for 
which  the  Hovise  ?ias  already  approved  $4.25 
million.  A  President  who  removes  most  of 
the  council's  money  can  scarcely  pretend  to 
be  "advancing"  culture.  Moreover,  with  Miss 
Hanks'  coxinsel,  the  President  must  take  the 
opportunity,  which  arises  next  year  when  the 
councirs  authority  nins  out.  to  put  federal 
support  of  the  national  cvUture  life  on  a  solid 
foundation.  We  would  like  to  believe  that 
without  a  presidential  commitment  to  do 
these  things,  a  person  of  Miss  Hanks'  statiire 
would  not  have  signed  up. 
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of.  During  his 
Nixon  took  cai 
the  United  St 
terest  in  the 


(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  g:lven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  distinguished  Under  Secretary  of 
State.  Elliot  U  Richardson,  spoke  before 
the  International  Studies  Association 
in  New  Yofk  City.  Under  Secre- 
tary Richardson  provided  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Nixon  administration,  with  particu- 
lar emphasisi  on  its  objectives  and 
strategies.  I  tliink  our  colleagues  will  be 
most  interestfed  in  Mr.  Richardson's 
remarks.  I 

The  Under  pecretary  points  out  that 
President  Nixon  has  begun  to  forge  a 
distinct  and  fundamental  change  in  the 
course  of  American  foreign  policy  with 
long-range  goils  within  the  framework 
of  which  immediate  decisions  can  be 
more  rationallfcr  made.  Recognizing  that 
ciiangjijg  envik-onments  require  chang- 
ing policies,  tpe  Nixon  administration 
seeks  to  preserve  an  important  degree  of 
flexibility  witn  which  to  meet  new  cir- 
cumstances arid  new  situations. 

We  have  already  seen  some  indications 
of  the  new  policy  Mr.  Richardson  speaks 
visit  to  Asia.  President 
to  point  out  that,  while 
ites  would  retain  its  in- 
:iflc  and  would  continue 
to  play  a  role  {there,  the  nature  of  that 
role  and  that  ^terest  would  be  updated 
to  fit  the  reqi^rements  of  the  present. 
The  hallmark  of  this  new  policy  is 
that  the  Unilied  States  will  limit  its 
commitments  ibroad  to  those  which  it 
can  "prudentlj^  and  realistically  keep." 
I  include,  Mf.  Speaker,  Under  Secre- 
tary Richardson's  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  land  I  commend  it  to  our 
colleagues'  attention: 

Addrbss  bt  t«e  Honorable  Elliot  L. 
Richardson.  tTNDER  Secretary  of  State. 
Betorx  thb  Ii^ternational  Studies  Asso- 
ciation, BiLTMjDRE  Hotel,  New  York  City. 
September  5.  1669 

I  would  like  ta  discuss  with  you  today  the 
foreign  policy  olj  the  Nixon  administration. 
It  has  been  takl^  ahape  for  seven  or  eight 
months  now.  aj  sufficient  and  appropriate 
time  to  make  so»ie  observations  on  Its  over- 
all strategies  and!  objectives. 

The  policies  of  jevery  administration  reflect 
the  interaction  Between  the  philosophy  and 
temperament  of  [the  man  who  Is  President, 
and  the  mood,  areesures  and  requirements 
of  the  moment  iji  history  in  which  he  leads 
the  nation.  In  tie  case  of  this  administra- 
tion, and  in  international  affairs  particularly, 
the  views  and  «cperlence  of  the  President 
and  the  needs  of  the  moment  represent  a 
particularly  benehclai  blending. 

I  think  this  is  »rue  for  several  reasons:  For 
one.  President  Nikon  Is  a  highly  trained  and 
sophisticated  foreign  affairs  expert,  whose 
professional  expedience  goes  back  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  He  served,  for  example,  on 
the  Herter  Comnilttee  which  developed  the 
Marshall  Plan.  In; the  sixteen  years  before  hU 
assuming  the  Presidency — eight  as  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  eight  as  a  private  citizen — he 
traveled  extensivily  and  became  Intimately 
familiar  with  ma^y  world  leaders  and  their 
problems.  The  President's  political  support, 
moreover,  so  rejjresentatlve  of  the  broad 
middle  body  of  AJberican  thought,  gives  him 
a  degree  of  flexllUllty  In  his  dealings  with 
other  nations  that  would  be  denied  to  some- 
one who  represented  either  political  extreme. 


Mr.  Nlzon  himself  recently  observed  that 
one  of  the  weaknesses  of  American  foreign 
policy  has  been  that  "too  often  we  react 
rather  precipitously  to  events  as  they  occur. 
We  fall  to  have  the  perspective  and  the  long 
range  view  that  Is  essential  for  a  policy  that 
will  be  viable."  The  President's  relnvlgoration 
of  the  National  Security  Council  system  has 
helped  to  Insure  that  oiu*  policies  will  not 
lack  these  attributes.  On  this  score,  inci- 
dentally, I  am  obliged  to  disappoint  those 
Journalists  who  delight  In  fomenting  feuds: 
relations  between  the'  NSC  staff  and  State 
are  vigorous  and  constructive,  and  the  objec- 
tive of  taking  into  account  all  the  national 
Interests  in  foreign  policy  making  Is  being 
achieved. 

Finally,  like  people  In  many  other  lands, 
Americans  are  disillusioned  by  rhetoric,  bored 
with  false  drama,  and  tired  of  exaggerated 
hopes  and  overblown  undertakings.  They  are 
looking  for  stability,  not  adventurism.  Not 
himself  given  to  flamboyance,  the  President 
has  sensed  and  responded  to  their  mood. 

The  general  nature  of  the  policy  that  has 
emerged  from  this  blending  of  the  Presi- 
dent's views,  experience,  and  temperament 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  period  has  often 
been  characterized  by  observers  In  the  press, 
academic  community,  and  elsewhere  as  prag- 
matic and  flexible.  So  far  as  it  goes,  this  Is  a 
fair  enough  assessment.  Certainly  there  has 
been  no  unfolding  of  elaborate  schemes  for 
their  own  sake,  no  flourish  of  simplistic  slo- 
gans, no  promulgation  of  a  "grand  design." 
In  this  time  of  rapidly  shifting  events,  when 
each  region,  country  and  situation  poses 
different  problems  and  presents  different  re- 
quirements, any  foreign  policy  not  capable 
of  flexible  and  pragmatic  adjuartment  Is  In 
trouble  almost  by  definition. 

What  seems  to  have  become  somewhat 
overshadowed  In  this  concentration  on  prag- 
matism, however,  Is  the  fact  that  under  this 
administration  ^..merlcan  foreign  pwllcy  has 
entered  upon  a  distinct  new  era,  one  marked 
by  some  quite  fundamental  changes  In  course, 
emphasis,  and  direction.  Definite  long  range 
goals  are  being  set  against  which  the  wisdom 
of  shorter  range  decisions  can  be  Judged. 
Flexibility,  in  other  words,  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  drift.  Under  the  President's  di- 
rection a  cohesive  and  dynamic  new  policy 
Is  being  crafted  to  fit  the  requirements  of 
changed  clrcimistances. 

To  make  clearer  where  we  are  grolng,  let's 
take  a  quick  backward  look  at  where  we  have 
been. 

Having  added,  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki, 
a  new  dimension  to  war  in  World  War  n.  the 
United  States  could  not  in  its  aftermath 
escapw  a  new  dimension  of  responsibility  for 
peace.  During  the  decade  of  the  fifties,  there- 
fore, we  extended  the  protection  afforded  by 
our  capacity  for  massive  retaliation  over  most 
of  the  free  world,  organizing  in  the  process 
a  number  of  regional  alliances. 

On  the  whole  the  system  has  worked — and 
is  still  working — to  deter  massive  or  blatant 
aggression.  By  the  end  of  the  fifties,  however, 
it  began  to  be  apparent  that  the  capacity  for 
massive  retaliation  was  not  an  answer  to 
small,  conventional  wars;  It  followed  that 
wars  of  Insurgency,  abetted  by  Communist 
organizers  and  aided  by  Commiinist  arms, 
could  become  instruments  of  Communist  ag- 
gression. There  was  good  reason,  moreover, 
to  doubt  that  our  allies  and  friends  could 
defend  themselves  against  such  wars  by 
themselves;  without  the  threat  of  American 
military  intervention  there  was  a  risk  that 
they  would  fall  under  Communist  domina- 
tion. And  so  in  the  early  sixties  we  moved 
to  close  this  "loophole"  In  our  security  sys- 
tem. Vietnam  was  a  logical,  If  not  Inevitable, 
product  of  this  policy. 

Now  that  the  sixties  are  ending,  we  have 
come  to  see  in  sharper  focus  the  hard  reali- 
ties which  affect  American  capacity  to  help 
our  friends  and  allies  combat  Insurgency, 
whether  or  not  externally  assisted.  Fortu- 
nately, at  the  same  time,  other  clrciunstances 
have  so  changed  as  to  restrict  the  kinds  of 
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help  that  are  needed.  Both  of  these  factors 
have  Important  ImpUcaUons  for  U.S.  policy, 
as  Mr  Nixon  himself,  writing  in  the  October 
1967  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  among  the 
first  to  point  out. 

The  Vietnam  experience  has  made  clear  the 
difficulties  Involved  In  applying  a  poUcy  of 
American  Intervention  in  insurgency  wars 
It  has  demonstrated  that  the  effectiveness  of 
any  government,  even  with  our  help,  In  con- 
trolling insurgency  Is  depedent  on  the  broad - 
based  support  of  its  own  people.  And  this  in 
turn  has  imderllned  the  importance  for  any 
such  government  of  domestic  programs  re- 
sponsive to  the  social  demands  upon  which 
Insurgency  feeds.  We  cannot,  it  now  seems 
clear,  do  the  Job  of  fighting  insurgency  for 
someone  else.  We  cannot  provide  the  in- 
digenous will  and  resolution,  or  the  tough- 
ness and  durability  that  are  needed  if  this 
kind  of  warfare  is  to  be  waged  successfully. 
Foremost,  meanwhile,  among  the  develop- 
ments making  dependency  on  American  help 
less  necessary  has  been  the  growth  in 
strength  and  confidence  of  the  newly  Inde- 
pendent nations,  particularly  those  of  Asia. 
Since  emerging  from  colonlaUsm,  these  na- 
tions have  shown  a  growing  capacity  to  pro- 
tect their  independence.  Despite  troubling 
growing  pains,  population  problems,  and  eco- 
nomic difficulties,  their  demonstrated  na- 
tionalist ardor,  regardless  of  their  particular 
Ideology  or  form  of  government,  makes  out- 
side domination  difficult  to  accomplish  and 
harder  to  maintain. 

In  the  light  of  these  developments,  the 
President  has  made  clear  that  the  nature  of 
our  assistance  to  nations  threatened  by  In- 
ternal subversion  will  hereafter  depend  on 
the  realities  of  each  separate  situation.  In 
some  cases  assistance  in  economic  and  po- 
litical development  may  be  enough.  In  other 
cases  aid  in  the  form  of  training  and  equip- 
ment may  be  necessary.  But  the  Job  of  coun- 
tering insurgency  in  the  field  Is  one  which 
must  be  conducted  by  the  government  con- 
cerned, making  use  of  its  popular  support, 
its  resources,  and  Its  men.  Large-scale  in- 
tervention from  abroad  is,  of  course,  some- 
thing else  again  and  must  be  considered 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  total  obligations 
and  Interests  of  the  American  people. 

This,  m  essence,  was  the  messcige  the  Pres- 
ident carried  to  the  nations  of  Asia.  It  was 
a  message  of  support  and  encouragement  of 
their  new  strength  and  nascent  regional 
awakening  and  cooperation.  It  was  a  reas- 
surance that  United  States  commitments  In 
Asia  remain  unchanged.  It  was  a  reminder 
that  we  will  continue  to  play  a  role  as  a 
Pacific  power.  But  it  was  also  a  declaration 
that  the  character  of  our  participation  Is 
being  updated. 
As  he  said  In  Bangkok: 
"Our  determination  to  honor  our  com- 
mitments Is  fully  consistent  with  our  con- 
viction that  the  nations  of  Asia  can  and 
must  increasingly  shoulder  the  responsibil- 
ity for  achieving  peace  and  progress  In  the 
area. 

•The  challenge  to  our  wisdom  is  to  sup- 
port the  Asian  countries'  efforts  to  defend 
and  develop  themselves,  without  attempting 
to  take  from  them  the  responsibilities  which 
should  be  theirs. 

"For  If  domination  by  the  aggressor  can 
destroy  the  freedom  of  a  nation,  too  much 
dependence  on  a  protector  can  eventually 
erode  Its  dignity." 

The  new  developments  and  changed  cir- 
cumstances to  which  the  President  addressed 
himself  in  Asia  have  their  counterparts,  of 
course,  throughout  the  world.  Among  these, 
the  most  Important,  perhaps,  la  the  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  developed  and  under- 
developed countries  alike  to  focus  Increas- 
ing attention  on  internal  problems.  The  goals 
of  economic  growth,  technological  develop- 
ment, expansion  of  educational  opportunity, 
and  easing  of  urban  pressures  absorb  their 
minds  and  energies.  Their  student  popula- 
tions reflect  and  reinforce  those  preoccupa- 
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tions.  Among  the  by-products  are  waning 
ideological  fervor  and,  in  the  developed  coun- 
tries at  least,  growing  Impatience  with  the 
diversion  of  limited  resources  Into  "non- 
productive" military  uses.  This  inward  focus, 
nevertheless,  cannot  shut  out  the  outside 
world,  which  Is  reflected  back  by  every  sig- 
nificant economic  and  technological  und«-- 
taklng.  Indeed,  It  may  well  turn  out  that 
the  most  Important  by-product  of  national 
introspection  Is  an  awareness  of  global  Inter- 
dependence. 

Neither  the  U.S.  nor  the  USSR  has  been 
immune  from  these  developments.  On  our 
country,  their  impact  is  felt  In  the  pressing 
demands  of  neglected  domestic  problems, 
which  have  become  powerful  competitors 
with  the  claims  of  external  security.  In  the 
USSR,  efforts  to  cope  with  agricultural  defi- 
ciencies and  to  meet  growing  consumer  de- 
mands are  undoubtedly  having  some  effect 
on  Soviet  society.  Most  Soviet  young  p>eople 
the  New  York  Times  reported  on  Tuesday, 
seem  almost  burgeols  in  their  desire  for  more 
and  better  material  things.  They  work  by 
day  and  study  by  night,  saving  for  vacations, 
clothes  and  better  apartments. 

It  would  be  dangerous,  however,  to  gamble 
on  the  proposition  that  the  material  aspira- 
tions of  these  young  people  have  fundamen- 
tally altered  the  nature  or  objectives  of  the 
Soviet  state.  Its  actions  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  its  repression  of  its  own  Intelligentsia 
bear  melancholy  witness  to  the  contrary.  But 
the  Soviets  also  have  good  reason  to  seek 
some  relief  from  the  enormous  and  ever- 
increasing  costs  of  modern  strategic  weap- 
ons systems.  With  their  massive  nuclear 
stockpile,  they  may  now  share  our  own  real- 
ization that  overkill  multiplied  by  overkill 
still  equals  overkill. 

This,  at  any  rate,  is  Important  among  the 
factors  which  have  led  President  Nixon  to 
open  the  door  to  an  "era  of  negotiation." 
In  heading  Into  this  era,  we  are  prepared 
to  "take  risks  for  peace — but  calculated  risks 
not  foolish  risks."  We  shall  not  bargain  away 
our  security  for  vague  Improvements  In  the 
"International  atmosphere."  Progress  In 
East-West  relations  can  only  come  out  of 
hard  bargaining  on  real  issues.  A  detent  that 
exists  only  In  "atmosphere"  without  being 
related  to  substantive  improvements  In  the 
relationship  between  the  powers  Is  worse  tlian 
no  Improvement  at  all.  It  tempts  us  to  lower 
our  readiness,  while  providing  no  really  con- 
crete basis  for  a   reduction   in  tensions. 

If  tensions  are  to  be  genuinely  lowered, 
progress  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  solution 
of  outstanding  Issues  of  a  concrete  nature — 
Issues  such  as  access  to  Berlin  and  ETuropean 
security;  a  Middle  East  settlement;  a  per- 
manent resolution  of  the  Vietnam  conflict; 
or  In  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks.  This 
Is  the  reason  also  that  we  and  our  NATO 
allies  have  Insisted  that  a  European  Security 
Conference  might  be  useful  only  after  spe- 
cific items  to  be  negotiated  have  been  nailed 
down.  The  final  communique  of  the  NATO 
Foreign  Ministers  issued  at  their  April  meet- 
ing made  this  point  very  explicitly.  It  said: 
"The  allies  propose,  while  remaining  in  close 
consultation,  to  explore  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  countries  of  Extern 
Europe  which  concrete  Issues  best  lend  them- 
selves to  fruitful  negotiation  and  an  early 
resolution." 

The  manner  In  which  the  Soviet  Union 
reacts  to  our  specific  proposals  on  sp>eclfic 
Issues  will  afford  a  test  of  Its  basic  Inten- 
tions. If  their  responses  seem  reasonable  and 
their  approach  to  the  conduct  of  negotiations 
appears  to  be  In  good  faith,  then  grounds  will 
have  been  established  to  move  forward.  But 
no  single  step  ahead  can  In  Itself  bring  an 
end  to  East-West  tensions.  Identifying,  nego- 
ilatlng,  and  resolving  disputed  situations 
must  be  a  continuing  process,  one  that  will 
take  time,  patience  and  ingenuity.  Genuine 


progress  will  be  achieved  only  If  both  sides 
are  satisfied  at  each  step  along  the  way  that 
their  security  has  not  been  Jeopardized. 

Whatever,  at  any  rate,  may  be  the  prog- 
ress of  our  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  shall,  in  the  meanwhile,  continue 
to  pursue  two  parallel  objectives.  One — 
closely  related  to  the  fulfillment  of  our  treaty 
obligations — Is  to  strengthen  our  relations 
with  ova  friends.  This  was  one  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  President's  trips  to  Europe 
and  Asia.  His  Europ>ean  trip,  for  example,  as- 
sured our  NATO  allies  that  we  view  the  alli- 
ance as  an  evolving  partnership,  one  which 
Is  capable  of  growing  to  meet  changed  needs. 
In  the  President's  words,  we  see  it  not  as  "the 
temporary  pooling  of  selfish  interests  '  but  "a 
continuing  process  of  cooperation."  The  full 
and  genuine  consultation  he  promised  has 
relnvlgorated  our  relationships  in  Europe 
and  brought  forth  greater  frankness  and 
trust  on  both  sides. 

The  other  objective  Is  to  Improve  our  rela- 
tions with  countries  not  aligned  with  us,  in- 
cluding those  that  are  hostile.  This,  of 
course,  was  the  purpose  of  the  President's 
visit  to  Romania,  and  the  overwhelming  re- 
ception given  him  there  was  a  graphic  indi- 
cation of  the  warmth  many  Eastern  Euro- 
peans feel  toward  America. 

In  the  case  of  Communist  China,  long-run 
Improvement  in  our  relations  Is  in  our  own 
national  Interest.  We  do  not  seek  to  exploit 
for  our  own  advantage  the  hostility  Ijetween 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peoples  Republic. 
Ideological  differences  between  the  two  Com- 
munist giants  are  not  our  affair.  We  could 
not  fall  to  be  deeply  concerned,  however,  with 
an  escalation  of  this  quarrel  Into  a  massive 
breach  of  International  peace  and  security. 
Our  national  security  would  In  the  long 
run  be  prejudiced  by  associating  ourselves 
with  either  side  against  the  other.  Each  Is 
highly  sensitive   about  American  efforts   to 
improve  relations  with  the  other.  We  intend, 
nevertheless,  to  pursue  a  long  term  course  of 
progressively  developing  better  relations  with 
both.  We  are  not.  In  other  words,  going  to 
let   Communist   Chinese   Invective   deter   us 
from    seeking    agreements    with    the    Soviet 
Union  where  those  are  In  our  Interest.  Con- 
versely, we  are  not  going  to  let  Soviet  ap- 
prehensions prevent  us  from  attempting  to 
bring  China  out  of  Its  angry,  alienated  shell. 
Firmness  toward  our  commitments,  real- 
ism  toward   change,   and   respect   for   other 
nations  can  be  seen  In  varying  combinations 
In  all  of  this  Administration's  approaches  to 
the  problems  of  foreign  policy.  Although  the 
United  States  no  longer  has  the  overwhelm- 
ingly onesided  margin  of  strength  that  was 
ours  In  the  shattered  postwar  world,  we  are 
still  a  great  power,  and  we  have  a  vital  stake 
In  international  peace  and  stability.  We  can- 
not   shrink    from    the    responsibilities    that 
this  fact  and  the  nature  of  o\ir  worldwide 
Interests  bring  to  us.  As  President  Nixon  told 
the  Governors  on  Monday.  "The  new  strategy 
for  the  seventies  .  .  .  means  maintaining  de- 
fense   forces    strong    enough    to    keep    the 
peace — while  not  allowing  wasteful  expendi- 
tures to  drain  away  resources  we  need  for 
progress.  It  means  limiting  our  commitments 
abroad  to  those  we  can  prudently  and  real- 
istically keep.  It  means  helping  other  free 
nations  maintain  their  own  security  but  not 
rushing  In  to  do  for  them  what  they  can 
and  should  do  for  themselves." 

These,  In  broad  profile,  are  the  directions 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  Administration  are 
now  taking.  The  unfolding  international  sit- 
uation presents  us  with  difficult  choices  and 
makes  exacting  demands.  But  it  also  holds 
before  us  unparalleled  opportunity  to  achieve 
the  peace  which.  In  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent's inaugural  address,  "is  not  victory  over 
any  other  people,  but  the  peace  that  comes 
with  healing  In  its  wings;  with  compassion 
for  those  who  have  opposed  us;  with  the  op- 
portunity for  all  the  peoples  of  this  earth 
to  choose  their  own  destiny." 


KEEP  COOL  WITH  COAL 


(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
extend  to  those  colleagues  who  are  resi- 
dents of  our  Atlantic  megalopolis  my 
congratulations  upon  enjoying  a  oool 
summer.  My  congratulations  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  temperature  tantrums 
thrown  by  the  electric  utilities  in  recent 
weeks.  One  major  cause  of  the  Inade- 
quacies of  these  utility  companies  has 
been  their  overoptimistlc  reliance  upon 
the  availability  of  nuclear  generating 
capacity  to  meet  the  high  electrical 
power  demands  of  consumers. 

Every  time  the  temperature  reached  a 
high  level,  the  request  to  cut  down  on  the 
use  of  electricity  went  out  to  consumers. 
At  the  very  time  when  fans  and  air  con- 
ditioners were  needed  most,  we  were 
asked  to  forgo  their  use.  The  con- 
sumer— and  by  this  I  mean  not  only  the 
individual  citizen,  but  business  and  Gov- 
ernment as  well — has  been  \lctimlzed 
by  the  electric  power  industry's  fascina- 
tion with  nuclear  energy. 

The  time  may  come  when  the  technol- 
ogy for  nuclear  power  generation  has  be- 
come reliable  enough  and  safe  enough  to 
make  a  meaningful  contribution  to  our 
expanding  requirements  for  electricity. 
That  time  is  not  yet  in  sight,  however. 
A  640,000-kilowatt  nuclear  generating 
plant  at  Oyster  Creek,  N.J.,  was  expected 
to  be  on  line  but  delays  have  now  put 
that  project  more  than  2  years  behind 
schedule. 

Similarly,  a  new  nuclear  facility  at  In- 
dian Point  in  Buchanan,  N.Y.,  was  to  be 
delivered  to  Consolidated  Edison  earlier 
this  year,  but  will  not  be  available  for 
about  2  more  years  due  to  construction 
problems  and  a  lack  of  skilled  workers. 
In  other  instances,  delays  and  cost 
increases  have  contributed  to  an  overall 
deterioration  of  the  power  situation.  In 
the  face  of  growing  power  demands  and 
the  lack  of  expected  nuclear  generating 
capacity,  older  conventional  equipment 
has  been  increasingly  subject  to  break- 
downs. 

What  nuclear  energy  has  generated  in 
abundance  is  not  power,  but  problems. 

Those  in  the  utility  industry  who  have 
locked  their  development  planning  to  the 
emergence  of  nuclear  technology  now 
find  themselves  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
position.  Being  human,  they  have  cast 
about  and  found  a  scapegoat — the 
conservationist. 

Dr.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  has  characterized 
those  who  have  historically  been  con- 
cerned with  environmental  factors  as 
guilty  of  "irrational  thinking  and  activ- 
ity based  on  misinformation  and  im- 
founded  fears." 

Con  Ed's  Charles  F.  Luce  has  heroic- 
ally shifted  the  blame  for  the  shortage  of 
electric  power  to  conservationists,  stat- 
ing: 

We're  not  constructing  a  single  plant  that 
someone  Is  not  objecting  to. 

He  added  "the  pendulum  hsis  swung 
too  far"  in  favoring  protectors  of  the  en- 
vironment, but — 

There's  no  reason  why  we  can't  have  power 
and  not  louse  up  the  environment. 
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His  latter  pplnt  has  been  dramatically 
proved  by  those  in  the  power  industry 
who  have  maintained  a  flexible  attitude 
toward  energy  sources. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Keystone  opera- 
tions of  the  Pennsylvania  Electric  Co. 
utilize  the  tremendous  energy  available 
In  coal  to  geilerate  electricity  which  is 
then  distributed  throughout  the  Eastern 
United  States,  Penelec  too,  had  consid- 
ered use  of  atomic  energy,  but  wisely  de- 
cided that  the  day  of  the  useful  atom 
had  not  arrived,  and  that  wish  power 
would  not  run  an  air  conditioner  or  light 
a  lamp. 

Power  company  executives  are  finding 
that  if  consunier  demands  for  electricity 
are  to  be  met  in  the  next  few  years,  there 
Is  a  need  to  return  to  the  available  tech- 
nology and  ^undant  energy  source 
which  are  characteristic  of  coal. 

My  colleagues  may  wish  to  reverse  the 
usual  situation  by  writing  a  letter  to 
their  constitufflits — at  least  those  in  the 
electric  power  Industry — and  in  that  let- 
ter p^a  along  this  refreshing  thought — 
"Keeu-CDOl  wilh  coal." 


GUN  CONTEOI^— PENNSYLVANIA 
ASSE^lBLYMANS  VIEW 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  ( xtend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rhcord  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  SAYLORi  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  often 
directed  our  colleagues'  attention  to  mat- 
ters dealing  with  the  drive  for  gim  con- 
fiscation in  America,  and  I  will  continue 
to  do  so  until  [the  gun  control  lobby  fi- 
nally admits  ttiat  their  attempts  to  In- 
fringe upon  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
is  not  the  was  to  solve  the  problem  of 
firearms  violence  in  America.  Today.  I 
feel  honored  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  an  article  on  the  subject 
of  gim  control  which  was  written  by  a 
close  friend  irJ  the  Pennsylvania  House 
of  Representatives. 

Representative  George  W.  Alexander 
of  Clarion  County.  Pa.,  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  battle  against  the  gun  controllers 
In  the  Pennsylvania  house  since  1962.  He 
writes  a  regular^newspaper  column  which 
appears  in  the  Oil  City  Derrick.  A  current 
article  expresses  his  and  my  anger  and 
disgust  with  tlie  recent  report  and  rec- 
ommendatlonsjof  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Gauses  and  Prevention  of 
Violence.  It  is  ja  pleasure  to  recommend 
this  article  to  ^ur  colleagues: 
[Prom  the  Oil  titj  (Pa.)  Derrick.  Aug.  13, 
I      1969) 

Prom  thb  Statb  Hopsb — Nbw  Qxm  Law 

IGNORSO  rif  Several  Court  Cases 

(By  c}eorge  Alexander) 

Tears  ago  It  was  taught  to  me  not  to  do 
certain  things  wQien  you  are  angry.  At  least 
to  try  to  refraia  from  certain  things  when 
your  blood  preeeure  Is  up.  Things  like  fight- 
ing, arguing,  wrl^ng  or  reporting,  you  shoiUd 
lay  off  when  seeing  red.  The  reason  given 
(especially  for  ajghtlng)  was  that  when  you 
are  angry  you  lo4e.  Over  the  years  this  teach- 
ing, while  not  Wways  heeded,  has  proven 
correct  In  most  cases. 

But  right  now  I'm  breaking  the  rules,  dis- 
regarding the  te^hlng  and  writing  with  ad- 
mitted anger,  pits  disgust.  And  although  the 
anger  is  mixed  With  disgust,  the  anger  re- 
mains undiluted! 


Im  admitting  being  fed  up,  completely 
fed  up.  with  the  ever-recurring  attempts, 
both  federal  and  State,  to  legislate  on  so- 
called  gun  control  measures.  If  I  figured  my- 
self a  criminal  I  imagine  I  would  be  the 
opposite  of  angry;  meaning  happy.  Happy  to 
know  any  so-called  gun  control  registration, 
or  confiscation  would  be  right  smack  up  my 
criminal  alley.  But  because  I  figure  myself 
just  an  average  citizen,  minus  criminal  ten- 
dencies, but  certainly  concerned  about  crim- 
inals and  their  actions,  I  am  far  from  happy. 
Just  plain  angry.  To  put  It  bluntly  and  to 
the  point,  I  wonder  what  the  hell  Is  going  on. 

Within  recent  months  we  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania General  Assembly  passed  legislation, 
and  the  Governor  signed  It  into  law.  whereby 
any  criminal  committing  certain  crimes  with 
the  use  of  any  kind  of  gun,  was  to  be  given 
stronger  sentences  by  the  courts  Mandated 
sentenced.  What  happened?  In  numerous 
cases,  since  this  law  became  law.  courts  have 
Ignored  and  by-passed  this  new  law.  Crim- 
inals using  guns  will  get  light  sentences  or 
parole. 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  July  28th,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Violence  issued  a  statement  on 
firearms  and  violence.  This  statement  went 
on  to  propose  legislation  which  would  re- 
strict the  use  and  possession  of  handguns 
(revolvers  and  pistols).  They  recommended 
the  confiscation,  by  States,  of  90  per  cent  of 
the  handguns  In  private  ownership.  The  next 
day,  July  29.  34  bi-partisan  members  of  the 
House,  Including  this  one.  Introduced  a  reso- 
lution (H.K.  128).  The  resolution  was  worded 
in  part  as  follows : 

"Handguns  are  widely  used  for  sporting 
purposes.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America  possess  the  constitutional  rights 
to  bear  arms;  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  express  Its  opposition  to  the 
statement  Issued  July  28.  1969  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Violence;  and  be  It  further 
resolved  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  members  of  said  Commis- 
sion and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative 
from  Pennsylvania  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America". 

It  just  so  happens  I  am  one  of  many  who 
use  a  handgun  for  hunting  purposes.  My  .357 
Magnum  has  performed  well.  However,  while 
this  method  of  hunting  Is  Important  and 
enjoyable  to  me  and  many  others,  that-  Is  not 
really  the  Important  issue.  The  Issue  is  why 
try  to  take  any  gun  from,  or  make  It  awfully 
hard  to  own.  for  thousands  of  law-abiding 
citizens? 

I  repeat.  I'm  angry.  Completely  fed  up 
with  the  "do-gooder,  big-brother"  stuff  that 
Is  so  prevalent  in  1969  legislation,  national 
or  State. 

Because  thousands  of  people  are  killed 
yearly  In  cars,  should  you  as  the  owner  of  a 
car  be  forced  to  turn  In  your  car  and  buy  a 
horse  and  buggy?  Or  walk?  Because  crimi- 
nals, who  will  get  guns  no  matter  what  the 
laws  are,  and  use  them  unlawfully,  should 
the  thousands  of  law-abiding  gun  owners 
be  penalized? 

Ouns.  by  themselves,  don't  break  laws  or 
kill  people.  It's  the  criminal  using  a  gtin  un- 
lawfully. Let's  aim  at  him.  And  If  criminals 
knew  beforehand  they  would  be  aimed  at  lit- 
erally, fewer  crimes  would  be  committed. 

(Concern  has  been  expressed  by  the  before- 
mentioned  Commission,  and  other  sources, 
over  the  Increase  in  the  sale  of  handguns  In 
the  United  States  recently.  To  any  law  abid- 
ing citizen  seeing,  hearing  about,  and  ex- 
periencing present  day  lawlessness  in  the 
form  of  rioting,  burning,  rape,  and  just  plain 
trouble  making,  this  Increased  sale  Is  cer- 
tainly understandable. 

The  increase  In  sales  is  because  of  needed, 
desired,  and  rightful  protection.  A  person 
caught  in  the  middle  needs  and  has  the  right 


of  protection.  A  handgun  is  not  only  protec- 
tion. It  could  often  prove  to  be  a  deterrent 
A  fiy  swatter  won't  do  the  job. 

Let's  cease  attempting  to  destroy,  alter  or 
lessen  the  long-standing  right  of  law-abid- 
ing citizens  to  bear  arms.  We  built  quite  a 
country  respecting  such  rights. 

I've  already  admitted  present  angrlness. 
If  some  day  in  the  future,  for  some  reason, 
an  agent,  or  an  officer,  or  scMne  type  of  bu- 
reaucrat came  to  confiscate  the  guns  I  own. 
for  no  other  reason  than  ownership,  the 
anger  I  now  feel  might  be  rated  bush  league. 

On  a  wall  in  front  of  my  deek  Is  a  well- 
worded  Pennsylvania  Pish  Commission  pos- 
ter. It  reads: — 

"Bless    Your    Heart — Relax — Go    Pishing." 

Perhaps  today  I  should  have  heeded  the 
poster. 


H.R.  13694.  A  BILL  TO  CREATE  THE 
HOME  OWNERS  MORTGAGE  LOAN 
CORPORATION  FOR  DIRECT  FED- 
ERAL LOANS  TO  MODERATE  IN- 
COME FAMILIES 

<  Mrs.  SULLIVAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  H.R.  13694,  a  bill  to 
create  the  Home  Owners  Mortgage  Loan 
Corporation,  an  Independent  agency  au- 
thorized to  make  direct  loans  to  credit- 
worthy families  in  the  middle-income 
range  who  cannot  otherwise  obtain  home 
financing  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest. 

As  the  ranking  Member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Commission 
To  Study  Mortgage  Interest  Rates  cre- 
ated by  Public  Law  90-301.  I  have  be- 
come convinced  that  our  many  programs 
to  assure  a  decent  home  for  every  Amer- 
ican family  cannot  succeed  In  their  ob- 
jectives during  periods  of  tight  money, 
such  as  the  present,  without  the  ready 
availability  of  new  sources  of  mortgage 
ftmds  at  reasonable  rates. 

It  appears  obvious  that  the  only  ave- 
nue for  assuring  the  availability  of  such 
funds  is  the  Federal  Government.  This 
bill  says,  in  effect,  that  if  private  lend- 
ers cannot  provide  adequate  mortgage 
funds  at  reasonable  rates,  the  (jovem- 
ment  must  do  so,  and  will  do  so. 

COSPONSORED    BY    HOUSING    SUBCOMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN    BARRETT 

Joining  me  In  introducing  this  far- 
reaching  measure — a  drastic  but  abso- 
lutely necessary  cure  for  today's  uncon- 
scionably high  mortgage  rates — is  the 
distinguished,  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Honorable  William  A.  Bar- 
rett, chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Congressman  Barrett's  cosponsorship 
of  this  bill  is  indeed  heartening  to  me 
and  assures  that  this  measure  will  be 
seriously  considered  in  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee. It  Is  not  Intended  as  a  "gim- 
mick" to  "jawbone"  present  high  Interest 
rates  down  on  the  threat  that  we  might 
act;  it  is  put  forward  as  both  an  immedi- 
ate and  long-range  solution  for  recurring 
crises  in  home  financing.  It  Is  a  perma- 
nent solution,  not  a  temporary  expedi- 
ent, for  tight  money  as  it  affects  home- 
ownership. 
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HOLC   SAVED   homes;    HOMLC  CAN   PROVIDE   NEW 
ONES 

The  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation, 
launched  In  the  early  days  of  the  Roose- 
velt New  Dead,  enabled  millions  of  De- 
pression-era American  families  to  re- 
main homeowners,  by  providing  them 
with  direct  loans  for  refinancing  so  that 
they  could  avoid  eviction  and  save 
their  existing  homes  from  foreclosure. 
The  Home  Owners  Mortgage  Loan 
Corporation  can  enable  millions  of  to- 
day's middle-income  families  to  achieve 
homeownership,  not  otherwise  available 
to  them  in  periods  like  the  present, 
through  direct  loans  on  terms  they  can 
afford. 

The  HOMLC.  although  an  independent 
agency  with  Its  own  board  of  directors, 
will  operate  through  existing  Federal 
Housing  Administration  oflBces,  so  it  will 
have  no  elaborate  administrative  struc- 
ture. It  will  function  only  during  periods 
when  private  mortgage  lenders  are  tin- 
able  or  unwilling  to  provide  housing  loans 
to  the  average  family  at  reasonable  rates. 

We  must  bring  interest  rates  down,  and 
hold  them,  to  a  level  the  average  family 
can  afford,  so  that  it  no  longer  costs  them 
more  to  finance  a  home  than  to  build  it. 

FLEXIBLE  MAXIMUM  INCOME  CEILINGS,  INTEREST 
RATES 

The  bill  defines  "moderate  income" 
eligible  families  as  those  with  incomes 
of  $12,000  or  less,  a  figure  which  could 
later  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the  pro- 
posed Home  Owners  Mortgage  Loan  Cor- 
poration. The  maximum  Interest  rate  to 
be  charged  by  the  Federal  (jrovernment 
would  be  6 '.2  percent,  or  less.  Loans  as 
high  as  $24,000  for  up  to  30  years  could 
be  included  under  the  program. 

The  Sullivan-Barrett  bill  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  of  $2  billion  a  year 
for  5  years  to  establish  a  basic  capitaliza- 
tion of  $10  billion. 

Thereafter,  if  repayments  on  outstand- 
ing loans  or  Investment  income  did  not 
provide  a  loan  pool  of  at  least  $2  billion 
a  year,  additional  appropriations  would 
be  authorized. 

The  proposed  HOMLC  would  have  a 
board  of  directors  of  nine  members,  in- 
cluding the  Commissioner  of  FHA.  The 
board  would  set  all  policies.  At  least  five 
of  the  nine  board  members  would  be  pri- 
vate citizens  who  would  be  paid  on  a 
per  diem  basis  only  when  actually  en- 
gaged in  board  business.  The  ofiScers  of 
the  Corporation  would  be  drawn  from 
among  the  public  members. 

MEETING    THE    NEEDS   OF    MIDDLE-INCOME 
FAMILIES 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  numerous  pro- 
grams for  assisting  our  lowest  income 
families  to  obtain  good  housing  through 
subsidized  rentals  or  subsidized  mort- 
gages. The  average  family — above  the 
public  housing  income  level — is  depend- 
ent entirely  upon  the  free  market  for  its 
housing.  This  group  is  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  current  tight  money 
squeeze.  There  Is  no  existing  avenue  of 
help.  This  bill  would  prove  help  to  that 
family,  without  subsidy,  by  utilizing  the 
Government's  vEist  borrowing  power  to 
obtain  loans  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  National  Commissibn  To  Study 
Mortgage  Interest  Rates,  which  was  cre- 
ated by  Congress  last  year  to  recommend 
policies  to  assure  an  "adequate  supply  of 


mortgage  credit  at  rates  of  interest  the 
American  family  can  afford,"  made  no 
effective  proposals  for  bringing  down  In- 
terest rates,  and  as  Congressman  Wright 
Patman  and  I  said  in  our  dissenting  views 
in  that  Commission,  It  gave  the  Federal 
Government  "no  alternative  but  to  be- 
come the  mortgage  banker  of  last  re- 
sort." This  bill  establishes  the  machinery 
for  carrying  out  that  judgment. 

The  preamble,  or  statement  of  policy  of 
H.R.  13694,  the  proposed  Home  Owners 
Mortgage  Loan  Corporation  Act,  ex- 
presses its  purpose  in  these  words: 

FINDINGS    AND    PtTRPOSB 

Sec.  2.  TTie  Congress  finds  that  the  many 
programs  of  Government,  Intended  to  assure 
good  housing  for  the  American  family  at 
prices  It  can  afford,  are  Incapable  of  achiev- 
ing their  goals  during  recurring  periods  of 
tight  money  and  high  Interest  rates.  Many 
credit-worthy  families  are  being  and  have 
been  denied  mortgage  financing  on  reason- 
able terms,  not  because  of  their  Inability  to 
repay  the  obligation  but  because  private 
funds  needed  for  home  financing  have  been 
diverted  into  other  Investment  avenues. 
Such  funds  as  are  available  for  home  mort- 
gages are  frequently  offered  only  at  uncon- 
scionable rates  of  Interest.  It  Is  therefore  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  stabilize  mortgage  availability  and  es- 
tablish machinery  for  assuring  moderate  in- 
come families  access  to  mortgage  financing 
within  their  means,  and  thus  to  enable  the 
average  family  to  achieve  Its  goal  of  home 
ownership,  by  providing  direct  housing  loans 
through  a  Federal  Instrumentality  to  Indi- 
viduals in  those  instances  where  private  en- 
terprise cannot  or  will  not  extend  loans  at 
reasonable  rates  to  credit-worthy  applicants. 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  PURE   WATER 

(Mr.  MCCARTHY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  passed  the  Clean  Water  Restor- 
ation Act  of  1966.  we  authorized  a  strong 
program  to  clean  up  the  water  resources 
In  this  coimtry.  Federal  law  requires  the 
States  to  adopt  water  quality  standards 
to  be  Implemented  by  State  and  local 
governments  within  certain  prescribed 
time  limits.  Millions  of  local  dollars  have 
been  Invested  In  waste  treatment  facil- 
ities, on  the  understanding  that  match- 
ing Federal  fimds  would  be  available.  But 
Congress  has  failed  to  honor  the  prom- 
ise made  in  the  Clean  Water  Restora- 
tion Act,  For  fiscal  1967  we  appropriated 
the  $150  million  authorized  In  this  act, 
but  for  fiscal  1968  we  voted  only  $203 
million  of  the  $450  million  authorized. 
Last  year  only  $214  million  of  the  au- 
thorized $700  million  was  approved.  And 
for  fiscal  1970  the  administration  request 
remains  at  $214  million  against  an  au- 
thorized $1  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  governmental  spec- 
tacle reminds  me  of  the  show  "Prom- 
ises. Promises."  I  share  the  view  of  the 
New  York  Times  that  it  is  hypocritical 
to  enact  grandiose  programs  and  then 
undermine  them  by  slashing  appropria- 
tions vital  to  their  fulfillment.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  It  is  very  unfair  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  encourage  States  to 
embark  on  sound  programs  to  clean  up 
their  waters  and  then  oblige  them  to  re- 
duce the  scope  of  those  projects  when  we 
do  not  fulfill  our  part  of  the  bargain. 


The  importance  of  full  funding  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  is  recognized  through- 
out the  country,  and  there  Is  a  good  deal 
of  support  here  In  the  House  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1  billion  for  fiscal  1970. 
To  say  that  It  has  bipartisan  support  is 
to  understate  the  situation,  for  support 
comes  not  only  from  the  more  liberal 
Members  of  both  parties,  but  also  from 
individuals  and  groups  who  generally 
favor  reduced  Government  spending  on 
all  levels.  Governor  Reagan,  of  Califor- 
nia, certainly  one  of  our  more  fiscally 
conservative  State  leaders,  has  indicated 
his  support  for  efforts  to  secure  full  fund- 
ing. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  two  editorials  from  the  New 
York  Times — dated  August  25.  1969.  and 
September  8.  1969 — which  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  revise  upward  the  budget 
request  of  $214  million  and  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  approve  the  full  $1  billion  au- 
thorized by  the  Clean  Water  Act: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  25,  1969 1 
The  Fight  tor  Pure  Water 

One  of  the  few  hopeful  aspects  of  the  pres- 
ently vacationing  Congress  is  its  Increased 
awareness  that  purifying  the  nation's  water 
will  take  more  money  and  speedier  action 
than  the  Administration  seems  prepared  to 
devote  to  that  great  objective.  Urged  on  by 
a  Citizens  Crusade  for  Clean  Waters,  162 
Representatives  are  pledged  to  vote  for  an 
appropriation  for  sewage  facilities  that  equals 
the  sums  authorized  by  Congress  when  it 
passed  a  major  antl-poUutton  act  three  years 
ago. 

That  measure  to  provide  matching  grants 
to  state  and  local  governments  for  building 
waste  treatment  plants,  called  for  an  outlay 
of  $450  million  the  first  year,  $700  mllUon 
In  the  second  and  $l-bllllon  for  the  current 
year.  When  It  came  to  actual  appropriations, 
however,  only  $417-mllllon  was  voted  for  the 
first  two  years  combined,  and  only  $214  mil- 
lion Is  allotted  In  the  current  Administration 
budget.  One  result  Is  that  states  that  em- 
barked on  sound  programs  to  clean  up  their 
lakes  and  rivers  are  forced  to  reduce  the 
scope  of  those  projects  when  what  is  des- 
perately needed  is  their  expansion. 

The  revolt  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  has  enrolled  five  committee  chairmen, 
the  majority  whip,  and  a  number  of  fiscal 
conser\'atlves.  Is  doubly  significant.  It  rejects 
the  hypocritical  Congressional  practice  of 
passing  grandiose  programs  only  to  tmder- 
mlne  them  later  by  quietly  slashing  the  ap- 
propriations that  are  vital  to  their  fulfill- 
ment. And  more  far-reaching,  it  is  a  sign 
that  on  Capitol  Hill,  as  elsewhere,  men  are 
coming  to  understand  that  if  they  do  not 
plan  for  a  future  of  pure  air  and  water,  they 
need  not  plan  for  a  future  at  all. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  8,  1969] 
Half-Wat  Step 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  an- 
nounced a  commendable  reversal  In  the  Gov- 
ernment's handling  of  those  who  pollute  the 
country's  waters.  The  department  Intends  to 
return  now  to  those  abatement  hearings 
which  It  abandoned  last  spring  as  mere 
"yelling  and  screaming"  sessions. 

This  time,  however,  there  will  be  something 
behind  the  abatement  process  that  prom- 
ises better  results  than  either  fruitless  yell- 
ing or  cozy  talks.  If  an  Individual  or  company 
Is  found  guilty  of  violations  which  It  falls 
to  correct  In  180  days,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment Itself  will  sue  for  a  mandatory  court 
Injunction  instead  of  leaving  that  recourse, 
as  formerly,  to  the  doubtful  initiative  of  the 
state. 

We  are  relieved  by  this  evidence  that  the 
"New  Federalism"  has  not  wiped  out  a  lively 
awareness  In  Washington  that  state  govern- 
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ment  can  b«  slUgglab  and  local  government 
impotent,  on  this  front  at  least.  That  comfort 
would  be  more  subetantlal,  however,  U  the 
Administration  likewise  reversed  Ita  decision 
to  seek  only  •ai4  million  trom  Consrees  to 
suiH>ort  the  Pelleral  grant  program  for  the 
construction  of]  waste  treatment  plants  In- 
stead of  the  tl  billion  which  Congress  Itself 
originally  autharlzed  for  fiscal  1970.  Ctover- 
nors  and  mayors  from  Delaware  to  Hawaii 
have  already  protested  this  glaringly  false 
economy.  Including  the  financially  prudent 
Ronald  Reagan  of  California. 

If  cities  are  arevented,  for  lack  of  Federal 
help,  from  meitlng  the  anti-pollution  re- 
quirements of  me  law.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
say  the  least,  flor  Federal  agencies  to  keep 
private  Industnfes  in  line.  Why,  they  will  be 
aU  too  ready  to  ftsk,  should  they  be  penalized 
for  adding  pollutants  to  rivers  which  are  al- 
ready turgid  with  municipal  waste?  A  fair 
question,  we  think,  for  the  Administration. 


LABOR   DAV   SPEECH   BY   W.    A. 
•TONY"  BOYLE 

(Mr.  WAMPt£R  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  Extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in- the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
recently  honored  to  participate  in  a  Labor 
Day  celebration  on  September  1  at  Elk- 
horn  City.  Kyj,  with  Mr.  W.  A.  "Tony" 
Boyle.  Mr.  Bosje  is  the  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and 
he  is  one  of  tht  most  respected  and  cou- 
rageous labor  leaders  in  our  country. 

Approximately  15,000  coal  miners  and 
their  families  jwere  at  Elkhom  City  for 
this  celebratioi^,  which  was  sponsored  by 
districts  28  anjd  30  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  An^erica.  These  two  districts 
are  composed  bf  the  membership  of  50 
locals  in  soutltwest  Virginia  and  about 
70  locals  in  eastern  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Carson  Hibbitts.  of  Norton,  Va., 
is  president  of  districts  28  and  30,  and 
he  introduced  Mr.  Boyle.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  th€  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia,  I  have  the  privilege  of 
representing  thie  counties  where  district 
28  of  the  UMW  of  A  is  located. 

Prior  to  the  Elkhom  City  celebration, 
Mr.  Boyle  spolee  at  Logan,  W.  Va.  I  in- 
sert in  the  Concressional  Record  the  re- 
marks made  b^  Mr.  Boyle  in  these  two 
coal  mining  ar^ : 

W.  A.  BoTTjE's  1^69  Labor  Oat  Address  Dz- 

LrvESB)  SEPTEinis  1,  1969  at  Locan,  W.  Va. 

AND  Blkhorn  Crrr,  Kt. 

Fellow  mlnewdrkers  and  friends:  In  Labor 

Day's   Hall   of   same   the   members   of   the 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  both  past 

and  present,  staad  the  tallest. 

Ours  Is  a  proud  heritage. 

The  real  spirit  that  Is  Labor  Day  was  bom 

right  here  In  tha  coal  fields  long,  long  years 

^as  formally  declared  a  na- 

■  the  working  man  by  the 

igress  in  1894.  It  was  bom 

^d  blood   and   danger-filled 

days  of  those  thousands  of  coal  miners  who 

preceded  us  and|  welded  together  our  great 

union,  the  Unite^  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

We  have  learned!  over  the  years — sometimes 

the  hard  way — liiat  without  our  union  we 

are  less  than  serfs  In  this  free  Nation. 

On  this  Labor  ^y,  1969 — let  us  remember 
that  lesson. 

As  we  relax  and  enjoy  ourselves  this  day, 
let  us  not  forget  the  hard  struggles  of  the 
past  that  have  brought  us  to  this  moment  in 
our  history  Onc»  again  we  are  faced  with 
troubled  times. 

We  are  faced  today  with  an  administra- 
tion In  Washington  that  U  conservative  and 


before  the  day 
tional  holiday  f(^ 
United  States  Ca 
of   the   sweat   ai 


buslneSB  minded.  We  of  labor — the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  other  unions — can  expect 
little  favor  from  that  administration.  What- 
ever we  get  In  the  years  ahead  will  come 
only  as  a  result  of  our  own  efforts. 

This  is  an  administration  that  has  already 
been  proved  a  master  at  juggling  words  and  at 
stalling.  Its  attitude  is  well-expressed  In  the 
occupational  safety  message  recently  sent  by 
the  President  to  Congress.  Stripped  bare  of 
verbiage,  the  President's  message  again  calls 
upon  the  Congress  to  enact  a  law  that  would. 
In  effect,  turn  over  the  problem  to  the  States. 
We  coal  miners  have  lived  with  Inade- 
quate state  laws  too  long  and  we  are  sick 
of  them.  We  serve  notice  now  that  we  will 
not  continue  to  live  with  this  kind  of  law. 
If  this  administration  falls  to  approve  for 
the  coal  industry  a  Federal  law  that  pro- 
duces dust-free  and  safe  mines,  we  will  take 
action  In  our  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. We  serve  notice  now  that  dust-free 
and  safe  mines  is  our  number  one  objective. 
We  inform  both  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration that  we  will  wait  no  longer. 

We  serve  notice  upon  the  coal  operators 
here  and  now  that  we  will  begin  new  discus- 
sions on  the  Intent  smd  meaning  of  the  mine 
safety  clause  In  our  present  contract.  We 
will  wait  no  longer  for  *he  industry  to  move 
against  the  needless  hazards  and  terrors  of 
the  mines.  I  am  calling  a  union-industry 
conference  in  Washington,  D.C.  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  What  the  operators  agree  to 
at  that  conference  will  determine  our  future 
course. 

We  warn  the  coal  operators  here  and  now 
that  if  we  have  to  close  unsafe  mines,  as 
permitted  under  our  present  contract,  we 
will  do  so!  We  warn  the  operators  that  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned  a  mine  having  ex- 
cessive dust  or  gas  is  an  unsafe  mine.  We 
intend  to  win  a  Federal  law  limiting  dust 
to  no  more  than  three  milligrams,  and  we 
will  not  permit  such  a  law  to  become  a  dead 
letter.  We  wUl  train  our  safety  committees 
in  their  rights  under  the  law.  We  will  see 
to  it  that  the  law  is  enforced  to  the  very 
letter. 

We  win  mount  a  huge  lobbying  effort  to 
show  Congress  that  we  mean  business.  We 
will  bring  hundreds  of  miners  to  Washing- 
ton to  lobby  for  the  Federal  law. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  will  soon  ex- 
pand the  activities  of  our  safety  division  to 
work  even  more  closely  with  our  rank  and 
file  safety  committees.  We  are  beginning  a 
training  session  for  our  safety  committees 
In  district  31,  and  we  Intend  to  expand  this 
training  program  throughout  the  union. 

We  have  established  a  department  of  occu- 
pational health  in  our  union.  You  will  be 
hearing  lots  about  that  department  and  its 
work.  We  know  you  will  like  what  you  hear. 
Two  weeks  ago  I  sent  a  letter  to  an  ofBcial 
of  Consolidation  Coal  Company  informing 
the  industry  that  unless  it  works  with  the 
union  to  Insure  safe  and  healthful  mine 
working  conditions,  it  will  face  a  confron- 
tation with  our  union.  This  letter  was  sent 
after  learning  that  the  operators  are  worried 
because  of  their  inability  to  recruit  50.000 
new  coal  miners  over  the  next  five  years. 

The  Industry's  answer  to  this  tremendous 
manFKTwer  problem  has  been  to  show  glamor 
movies  even  to  kids  In  the  third  grade.  We 
have  informed  Consolidation  Coal  and  we  now 
take  this  occasion  to  inform  all  other  op- 
erators, that  all  the  glamor  movies  in  the 
world  won't  solve  the  coming  manpower 
crunch  in  coal. 

The  children  of  today's  coal  miners  are 
leaving  the  mining  areas.  They  have  seen 
their  fathers  face  death  beneath  the  groiind. 
They  have  seen  too  many  of  their  elders 
cough  out  their  lives  with  black  lung.  They 
know  too  many  who  are  sick,  or  maimed  or 
who  have  been  left  fatherless  by  mine  acci- 
dents. 

It  will  do  the  coal  operators  little  good  to 
sit  on  their  unmined  piles  of  black  gold  five 
or  ten  years  hence.  There  are  no  profits  In  un- 
mined coal.  Sound  economics  alone  should 


Induce  the  mine  operators  to  make  mining  a 
safe  and  healthful  occupation. 

While  coal  mine  health  and  safety  is  of 
major  concern,  we  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers share  other  concerns  with  the  working 
people  of  this  Nation.  We  know  from  past 
experience  that  the  lash  of  unemployment 
has  been  used  to  drive  us  Into  the  coal  pits 
and  to  prevent  escape  by  our  children,  on 
this  Labor  Day  1969  we  would  be  less  than 
true  to  ourselves  If  we  were  not  disturbed 
by  the  recessionary  policies  being  followed 
by  the  Nixon  administration. 

Interest  rates  in  this  Nation  have  reached 
£in  all-time  high.  With  the  blessing  of  the 
administration,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is 
making  It  Impossible  for  the  average  worker 
to  buy  a  home.  Public  construction — badly 
needed  in  the  mining  regions — Is  being  cut 
back.  The  administration  U  fighting  to  reduce 
the  Federal  allotment  for  public  education — 
something  urgently  needed  In  the  coal  min- 
ing areas. 

This  high  interest  rate  policy  has  not 
stabilized  prices.  Although  we  are  no  longer 
forced  to  buy  at  the  company  store,  the  prices 
we  now  pay  in  the  supermarket  make  yester- 
days company-store  gouging  look  quaint. 
Prices  go  up  month  by  month,  and  miners' 
wives  feel  the  burden  every  time  they  buy 
groceries.  High  Interest  rates,  which  are  re- 
flected in  every  price  transaction,  adds  to 
Inflationary  pressures. 

There  Is  no  question  that  if  these  high- 
Interest  policies  of  the  administration  are 
carried  far  enough,  we  will  have  a  recession. 
The  United  Mine  Workers,  therefore,  will  Join 
with  all  unions  In  fighting  these  policies.  We 
believe  that  we  can  have  stable  prices  with- 
out unemployment,  and  we  will  fight  for 
policies  that  will  produce  this  result.  We  will 
have  to  put  first  things  first — education  be- 
fore space  exploration  for  example. 

The  recent  moon-landing  was  Indeed  a 
wonder  of  American  technolog^y.  And  it 
proved  we  can  do  almost  anything  we  choose 
to  commit  our  resources  to  achieve.  Now  that 
we  have  gone  to  the  moon,  let  us  lower  our 
sights  to  the  earth  below.  We  just  cannot 
spend  eight  billion  dollars  a  year  to  reach 
Mars.  Let's  treat  the  space  program  as  a  sci- 
ence program,  as  so  many  leading  scientists 
have  advised,  and  put  it  back  in  its  proper 
perspective.  While  It  won't  have  the  drama 
of  a  moon-shot,  it  will  permit  us  to  divert 
Important  resources  to  the  earth's  problems. 
We  need  new  resources  right  here  in  Ap- 
palachia,  in  the  coal  country.  The  Appalach- 
ian program  has  constructed  highways,  but 
the  tourists  just  travel  through.  Many  of  you 
knew  this  country  as  children:  it  was  beauti- 
ful then,  and  it  can  be  beautiful  again. 

Miners — both  working  and  retired — should 
not  be  forced  to  live  with  smoldering  culm 
heaps  and  polluted  streams.  We  need  to  fill 
up  and  seal  the  abandoned  mines.  We  need 
re-forestatlon  and  the  restoration  of  clean 
waters.  If  our  children  &ie  to  remain  at  home, 
we  must  make  this  land  fit  for  their  habita- 
tion. 

We  can  bring  In  tourism  to  these  moun- 
tains If  we  develop  programs  that  restore  all 
the  beauty  that  God  put  here.  The  United 
Mine  Workers  believes  that  It  will  do  God's 
work  by  fighting  to  restore  this  area.  We  wlU 
moimt  a  legislative  drive  lor  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  restoration  and  for  funds  to  carry 
it  out. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  the 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  for  the  past  six  years.  During  that 
period,  our  union  has  negotiated  three  new 
industry-wide  contracts  with  the  coal  opera- 
tors. Despite  the  vilification  now  heaped 
upon  us  by  our  critics,  we  have  In  this  period 
developed  an  arms-length  relationship  with 
the  coal  industry.  We  have  shown  In  negotia- 
tions that  ther»are  two  sides  to  the  bargain- 
ing table — theirs  and  ours.  If  anybody  thinks 
otherwise,  let  them  aak  the  coal  operators! 
There  are  two  aspects  to  our  relationship 
with  the  coal  induatry.  on  tha  one  hand,  we 
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have  an  adversary  relationship  In  our  battle 
to  win  a  fair  and  just  share  of  the  fruits  of 
this  industry  for  the  coal  miners.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  a  common  interest  with 
the  employers  In  research,  marketing  and 
the  maintenance  of  an  expanding  Indus- 
try— provided,  of  course,  that  such  expansion 
benefits  the  miner  and  does  not  take  place 
at  his  expense. 

A  look  at  the  wage  contracts  negotiated 
In  the  past  six  years  is  the  best  proof  that 
we  have  conducted  our  negotiations  at  arms- 
length.  Our  wages  today  range  from  $28  to 
$33  per  day.  One  month  from  today  each 
working  bituminous  miner  will  receive  an 
Increase  of  $2  per  day.  And  by  the  time  this 
present  contract  terminates  In  1971,  we  will 
have  a  wage  of  $37  per  day. 

Tour  union  Increased  the  number  of  paid 
holidays,  gained  extended  vacations  with  pay 
for  thousands  of  working  miners,  improved 
our  seniority,  won  pay  for  jury  duty,  made 
the  coal  operators  agree  to  provide  and  pay 
for  wash  houses  and  won  many,  many  other 
improvements. 

Yes,  we  have  worked  with  the  operators  to 
combat  the  encroachments  In  America  on  the 
use  of  deadly  atomic  energy  for  power  plants. 
We  did  so  both  for  the  preservation  of  the 
coal  Industry  and  our  Jobs,  and  because 
.America  does  not  know  what  horrors  It  faces 
from  the  disposal  of  radioactive  wastes  from 
these  plants. 

Yes,  we  cooperated  with  the  operators  for 
more  efficient  coal  product  research.  We 
even  cooperated  with  the  operators  for  more 
efficient  marketing  arrangements.  We  co- 
operated ijecause  these  things  are  good  for 
coal  miners. 

And  If  that  kind  of  cooperation  be  treason, 
let  our  critics  make  the  most  of  it!  A  prom- 
inent political  figure  in  American  life  once 
said  "Let's  look  at  the  record."  The  record 
of  our  union  on  wages  and  other  benefits  for 
its  members  speaks  for  itself.  At  the  risk 
of  being  charged  with  being  political  at 
this  Labor  day  celebration,  I  would  like  to 
quote  a  certain  officer  of  this  vmlon  who  shall 
remain  unnamed,  here  is  what  that  officer 
had  to  say  at  our  last  constitutional  con- 
vention, and  I  quote:  "There  have  been  two 
contracts  negotiated  under  the  great  lead- 
ership of  our  distinguished  president,  and 
I  say  this  without  fear  of  contradiction  from 
anyone;  there  is  more  bread  and  butter, 
there  are  more  pork  chops  and  potatoes  In 
those  contracts  In  that  short  period  of  time 
than  any  nego>tlator  in  the  country  has  ever 
negotiated." 

While  that's  fulsome  praise  Indeed,  the 
argument  Isn't  whether  or  not  this  union  ad- 
ministration merits  such  praise,  but  if  that's 
a  sweetheart  deal,  let  this  same  officer  and 
our  other  critics  explain  away  both  the  words 
of  the  speaker  and  the  outcry  and  complaint 
of  the  mine  operators  because  of  our  gains. 

But  the  past  is  meaningless  unless  it  Is 
prelude  to  the  future,  to  a  tomorrow.  I  place 
the  coal  industry  on  notice  now  that  we  are 
getting  ready  for  that  tomorrow!  The  United 
Mine  Workers,  despite  past  gains,  has  tre- 
mendous catching  up  to  to  do  to  lead  this 
Nation  once  again  in  weiges  and  working  con- 
ditions. We  Intend  to  do  just  that  because  we 
merit  just  that.  Our  contract  terminates  two 
years  from  now  and  two  years  from  now  there 
better  be  a  reel  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
operators  or  there  will  be  a  confrontation 
with  a  determined  membership  of  this  union  I 
The  productivity  of  the  co«U  miner  is  pos- 
sibly the  highest  In  the  Nation.  Our  Industry 
employed  more  than  600.000  miners  In  1950. 
.Automation  and  mechanization  has  reduced 
the  work  force  to  160,000  working  miners. 
This  reduced  work  force  today  produces  far 
more  black  gold  than  the  big  1050  work  force. 
The  coal  Industry,  In  general,  has  become 
proaperous  and  highly  profitable  Tlie  de- 
mand for  bituminous  coal  grows  and  grows 
>s  this  Nation  reqtilree  ever-more  electric 
power,  iteel  and  chemical  products  directly 
dependent  upon  coal,  while  coal  may  no 
longer  be  the  sole  fuel.  Ita  domain  extends 


farther  than  ever.  American  coal  is  produced 
so  efficiently  that  we  can  and  do  expcM-t  coal 
throughout  the  world. 

The  United  Mlr^e  Workers  of  America  on 
this  Labor  Lay  1969  notifies  this  Nation  that 
Its  wage  goal  for  the  men  who  dig  its  coal 
is  $50  per  day.  This  is  not  an  excessive  goal. 
We  intend  to  achieve  it  by  the  end  of  our 
next  contract  if  not  before.  If  a  doctor,  a 
fjsychiatrist,  a  lawyer,  an  actor  or  other  pro- 
fessional Is  worth  $50  an  hour  or  mca-e,  the 
men  who  risk  their  lives  in  the  highly 
skilled  work  in  coal  mines  are  worth  far 
more  thtin  $50  per  day. 

But  the  $50  dally  wage  Is  only  a  start. 
With  the  kind  of  productivity  being  achieved 
In  the  mines,  this  coal  industry  can  afford 
now  to  pay  a  guaranteed  annual  wage.  We 
promise  now  that  we  will  win  this  goal  in 
1971.  ho{>efully  in  peaceful  negotiations  but 
otherwise  if  the  operators  so  choose. 

While  yoiu-  union  achieved  better  seniority 
In  the  1968  contract,  we  still  have  an  impor- 
tant distance  to  go.  We  will  move  in  that 
direction  In  the  coming  contract.  We  Intend 
to  make  it  clear  that  seniority  shall  permit 
a  mine  worker  to  take  any  Job  In  any  classi- 
fication for  which  he  is  qualified  or  can  be- 
come qualified  through  training  at  company 
expense. 

If  we  win  the  kind  of  strong  mine-safety 
law  we  want,  we  Intend  to  write  miners' 
rights  to  enforce  the  law  In  our  next  con- 
tract. If.  for  any  reason,  we  fall  to  win  the 
kind  of  Federal  law  we  want,  we  intend  to 
write  our  objectives  for  mine  health  and 
safety  into  the  next  contract.  This  is  a  strik- 
ing Issue.  We  will  not  take  less  than  the 
maximum  possible  health  and  safety  In  the 
mines. 

The  mine  workers'  welfare  fund  has  pro- 
vided highly  Important  benefits  to  the  Na- 
tion's miners,  but  the  basic  40  cents  per  ton 
royalty  has  remained  unchanged  since  1952, 
the  time  has  come  for  improvement. 

I  became  a  trustee  of  the  fimd  only  re- 
cently following  the  death  of  our  beloved 
John  L.  Lewis.  In  that  position,  I  called  for 
and  won  a  pension  Increase  of  $35  monthly. 
Incidentally,  the  operators'  trustee  was  flreid 
after  the  Increase  was  won. 

I  Intend  to  seek  and  develop  an  actuarially 
sound  pension  and  welfare  fund  that  will 
accomplish  the  following: 

( 1 )  Increase  the  pension  to  $200  monthly. 

(2)  Provide  hospital,  medical  care  and 
wage  payments  to  injured  miners  as  long  as 
they  cannot  work. 

(3)  Provide  pension  benefits  as  well  as 
medical  care  for  miners  physically  unable  to 
work  because  of  black  lung,  regardless  of 
their  age. 

(4)  Provide  widows  of  coal  miners  with 
pension  benefits  for  life  or  unltl  they  re- 
marry. 

(5)  Provide  dental  care  as  part  of  the 
fund's  medical  program. 

Because  of  the  hazards  of  their  occupation, 
miners  are  ineligible  for  group  health  and 
accident  Insvu-ance  benefits.  Unlike  other  In- 
dustrial workers  in  major  industries,  they 
are  not  covered  by  hospitalization,  surgical 
and  major  medical  plans.  Nor  are  there  pro- 
visions for  sick  pay  such  as  are  commonly 
enjoyed  In  other  mass  Industries.  Yet,  the 
miner  needs  this  kind  of  help  most  because 
of  the  hazards  he  faces. 

The  mine  workers'  welfare  fund  was  created 
to  fill  the  gap,  and,  up  to  now,  has  been  able 
to  do  an  Important  part  of  the  job.  More 
than  two  and  one-half  billion  dollars  has 
been  paid  to  fund  beneflclarlea  since  1946. 
Last  year,  the  pension  fund  jjald  out  $101 
million  In  pensions,  and  $60  million  to  clinics, 
hospitals  and  doctors  for  medical  care.  It 
waa  not  enough,  but  more  than  100.000  re- 
ceived benefits. 

Our  ultimate  goal  must  be  the  equivalent 
of  the  health,  medical  and  loat-wa«e  bene- 
nta  paid  In  other  Industrlas.  aa  well  aa  pen- 
slona  that  rtae  with  improired  Itvlng  staad- 
arda  sAd  hlfhar  llvlaf  coau  We  will  make  a 


new  beginning  in  1971  In  the  next  contract. 
If  It  Is  neceasary  to  double  the  present  royalty 
to  the  welfare  fund  to  achieve  the  five  points 
outUned  here,  the  UMWA  will  fight  to  win 
that  amount  of  royalty  Increafee. 

There  has  been  much  propaganda  about 
the  welfare  fund  and  fat  salaries  It  is  sup- 
posed to  pay.  Yet,  our  doctors  and  lawyers 
are  not  paid  even  as  much  as  they  might 
earn  in  similar  posltlorw  elsewhere,  and  when 
all  Is  counted  up,  total  administrative  costs 
for  the  fund  amounted  to  only  3  percent  of 
dlsbursementa  last  year. 

We  have  been  criticized  for  our  ownership 
poslUon  in  the  National  Bank  of  Washington, 
but  that  position  has  permitted  us  to  operate 
this  union  without  increasing  dues,  or  assess- 
ing our  members.  It  has  been  a  good  invest- 
ment for  our  union  and  Its  members,  and  It 
has  given  us  the  financial  strength  needed  to 
stand  up  to  the  coal  operators. 

New  situations  and  changing  circumstances 
require  new  solutions  and  Innovation,  the 
time  has  come  in  our  union  to  begin  to  in- 
vest part  of  our  resources  consistent  with 
safeguarding  your  union's  asBets  and  the  as- 
sets of  the  welfare  fund,  for  the  direct  wel- 
fare of  miners. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  In- 
tends to  develop  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing  for  working  and  retired  miners.  We 
Intend  to  use  every  Government  program 
available  to  that  end.  We  know  that  we  shall 
not  end  Inadequate  miners'  housing  over- 
night, but  we  shall  make  a  beginning.  We 
Intend  to  consult  with  other  imions  that 
have  undertaken  such  programs  and  with 
housing  experts. 

We  win  put  up  seed  money  to  start  hous- 
ing programs  where  seed  money  alone  will 
do  the  job.  We  will  provide  mortgage  money 
at  the  best  possible  rates  where  that  Is  re- 
quired. We  will  work  with  Government  agen- 
cies where  matching  money  Is  needed 

The  present  structure  and  operation  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Union  has  served  us 
wen  under  yesterday's  conditions.  We  have 
inherited  that  structure  from  our  predeces- 
sors but  It  Is  Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  today  and  tomorrow.  The  time  has  come 
for  major  change  leading  to  greater  member- 
ship participation  in  all  union  affairs  and  at 
all  union  levels.  We  must  determine  what 
structural  changes  would  best  serve  our 
membership. 

These  problems  will  not  be  easny  resolved. 
I  propose  therefore  to  name  a  commission  of 
UMWA  officers,  together  with  rank  and  file 
members  from  each  district  and  qualified 
staff  experts,  to  examine  the  problem  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  change  at  our 
next  convention,  if  outside  consultants  are 
required  to  find  solutions,  the  commission 
would  be  provided  with  their  services.  I  pro- 
pose also,  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
commission  be  published  and  a  copy  made 
available  to  every  member.  There  would  be 
but  one  objective — make  the  United  Mine 
Workers  an  effective  democratic  servant  of 
Its  members. 

I  propose  also  that  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers re-examine  Ita  jurisdiction  The  com- 
mission should  seek  better  to  define  that 
Jurisdiction.  The  tlntve  may  well  have  arrived 
for  this  union  to  change  Its  name  to  "United 
Mine  and  Allied  Workers  of  America  "  We 
would  not  seek  to  raid  any  organized  plant, 
but  we  would  organlee  the  unorganleed  in 
plants  which  use  coal  for  production  and 
product  purpoeea  We  want  no  more  district 
50'8.  but  we  want  to  aid  workers  In  the  c(»l- 
consumlng  Induatrlee  with  our  strength,  and 
to  aid  miners  with  the  strength  of  thoee 
whose  work  depends  upon  coal 

Let  lis  bertn  now  with  active  organlalnfl 
campaigns  in  the  unorganlaed  aector  of  our 
industry  and  the  other  area*  of  minint  and 
induatry  which  nre  cloaalv  allied  That  will 
require  new  manpower  and  new  kinds  of 
planning  Thit  matter  will  be  broufht  before 
the  tntemaUonal  eaerutivr  board  in  the  near 
future  We  have  ntade  a  tlart  in  the 
<t*partment  <>f  nrflanlmtinn  thai  waa  created 
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ment  can  be  slugglah  land  local  government 
impotent,  on  this  front  at  leaat.  That  comXort 
would  be  more  subetatitlal,  however.  IX  the 
Administration  Ukewtse  reversed  Its  decdslon 
to  seek  only  $214  million  from  Congrees  to 
support  the  Federal  grant  program  for  the 
construction  of  waste  treatment  plants  in- 
stead of  the  $1  bllUoni  which  Congress  itself 
originally  authorized  lor  fiscal  1970.  Gover- 
nors and  mayors  froi»  Delaware  to  Hawaii 
have  already  protested  thU  glaringly  false 
economy.  Including  tlje  financially  prudent 
Ronald  Reagan  of  California. 

If  cities  are  prevented,  for  lack  of  Federal 
help,  from  meeting  the  antl-poUutlon  re- 
quirements of  the  law.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
say  the  least,  for  Fedjeral  agencies  to  keep 
private  industries  in  Une.  Why.  they  will  be 
all  too  ready  to  ask.  should  they  be  penaUzed 
for  adding  pollutants  to  rivers  which  are  al- 
ready turgid  with  municipal  waste?  A  fair 
question,  we  think,  fdr  the  Administration. 


LABOR    DAY    SPEECH    BY    W.    A. 
■•TO^fY  ■  BOYLE 

I  Mr.  W AMPLER  isked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recorq  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  >      1 

Mr  WAMPLER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
recently  honored  to  [participate  in  a  Labor 
Day  celebration  on  September  1  at  Elk- 
horn  City.  Ky.,  witlt  Mr.  W.  A.  -'Tony" 
Boyle  Mr.  Boyle  is  !the  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and 
he  is  one  of  the  most  respected  and  cou- 
rageous labor  leaders  in  our  country. 

Approximately  15^000  coal  miners  and 
their  families  were  at  Elkhom  City  for 
this  celebration,  which  was  sponsored  by 
districts  28  and  30  ;of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  These  two  districts 
are  composed  of  thje  membership  of  50 
locals  in  southwest  Virginia  and  about 
70  locals  in  eastern  ^.entucky. 

Mr  Carson  Hibb^tts.  of  Norton.  Va.. 
is  president  of  districts  28  and  30,  and 
he  introduced  Mr.  Boyle.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia.  I  have  the  privilege  of 
representing  the  counties  where  district 
28  of  the  UMW  of  A  )s  located. 

Prior  to  the  Elkh0rn  City  celebration. 
Mr.  Boyle  spoke  at  Logan,  W.  Va.  I  in- 
sert in  the  CoNCREsioNAL  Record  the  re- 
marks made  by  Mri  Boyle  in  these  two 
coal  mining  areas :  ' 
W    A.  Boyle's  1969  I^bor  Dat  Address  Dk- 

LrvEKD)  September  i  1969  at  Logan.  W.  Va. 

AND  El«horn  Crrr.  iKY. 

Fellow  mlneworker^  and  friends :  In  Labor 
Day's  Hall  of  Fame  j  the  members  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers]  of  America,  both  past 
and  present,  stand  thie  tallest. 

Outs  Is  a  proud  heritage. 

The  real  spirit  that.  Is  Labor  E>ay  was  born 
right  here  In  the  coal  fields  long,  long  years 
before  the  day  was  formally  declared  a  na- 
tional holiday  for  th^  working  man  by  the 
United  States  Congress  In  1894.  It  was  born 
of  the  sweat  and  bood  and  danger-filled 
days  of  those  thousands  of  coal  miners  who 
preceded  us  and  welded  together  our  great 
union,  the  United  Mite  Workers  of  America. 
We  have  learned  ovei  the  years — sometimes 
the  hard  way — that  nrlthout  our  union  we 
are  less  than  serfs  In  this  free  Nation. 

On  this  Labor  Day.  1969 — let  us  remember 
that  lesson. 

As  we  relax  and  enjoy  ourselves  this  day, 
let  us  not  forget  the  hard  struggles  of  the 
past  that  have  brougl.t  us  to  this  moment  In 
our  history.  Once  agiln  we  are  faced  with 
troubled  times. 

We  are  faced  toda?  with  an  administra- 
tion In  Washington  t  lat  Is  conservative  and 


buslne«  minded.  We  of  labor— the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  other  unions— can  expect 
Uttle  favor  from  that  EUlmlnlstratlon.  What- 
ever we  get  In  the  years  ahead  will  come 
only  as  a  result  of  our  own  efforU. 

This  Is  an  administration  that  has  already 
been  proved  a  master  at  Juggling  words  and  at 
stalling.  Its  attitude  Is  well -expressed  in  the 
occupational  safety  message  recently  sent  by 
the  President  to  Congress.  Stripped  bare  of 
verbiage,  the  President's  message  again  calls 
upon  the  Congress  to  enact  a  law  that  would, 
In  effect,  turn  over  the  problem  to  the  States. 
We  coal  miners  have  lived  with  Inade- 
quate state  laws  too  long  and  we  are  sick 
of  them.  We  serve  notice  now  that  we  will 
not  continue  to  live  with  this  kind  of  law 
If  this  administration  falls  to  approve  for 
the  coal  Industry  a  Federal  law  that  pro- 
duces dust-free  and  safe  mines,  we  wlU  take 
action  In  our  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. We  serve  notice  now  that  dust-free 
and  safe  mines  is  our  number  one  objective. 
We  Inform  both  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration that  we  win  wait  no  longer. 

We  serve  notice  upon  the  coal  operators 
here  and  now  that  we  will  begin  new  discus- 
sions on  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  mine 
safety  clause  In  our  present  contract.  We 
will  wait  no  longer  for  'he  Industry  to  move 
against  the  needless  hazards  and  terrors  of 
the  mines.  I  am  calling  a  union-industry 
conference  in  Washington,  DC.  within  the 
next  few  weeks  What  the  operators  agree  to 
at  that  conference  will  determine  our  future 
course. 

We  warn  the  coal  operators  here  and  now 
that  if  we  have  to  close  unsafe  mines,  as 
permitted  under  our  present  contract,  we 
will  do  so!  We  warn  the  operators  that  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned  a  mine  having  ex- 
cessive dust  or  geis  Is  an  unsafe  mine.  We 
intend  to  win  a  Federal  law  limiting  dust 
to  no  more  than  three  mUUgrams,  and  we 
will  not  permit  such  a  law  to  become  a  dead 
letter.  We  will  train  our  safety  committees 
in  their  rights  under  the  law.  We  will  see 
to  it  that  the  law  Is  enforced  to  the  very 
letter. 

We  will  mount  a  huge  lobbying  effort  to 
show  Congress  that  we  mean  business.  We 
win  bring  hundreds  of  miners  to  Washing- 
ton to  lobbv  for  the  Federal  law. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  will  soon  ex- 
pand the  activities  of  our  safety  division  to 
work  even  more  closely  with  our  rank  and 
nie  safetv  committees.  We  are  beginning  a 
training  session  for  our  safety  committees 
in  district  31,  and  we  intend  to  expand  this 
training  program  throughout  the  union. 

We  have  established  a  department  of  occu- 
pational health  In  our  union.  You  will  be 
hearing  lots  about  that  department  and  Its 
work.  We  know  you  will  like  what  you  hear. 
Two  weeks  ago  I  sent  a  letter  to  an  official 
of  Consolidation  Coal  Company  Informing 
the  industry  that  unless  It  works  with  the 
union  to  insure  safe  and  healthful  mine 
working  conditions.  It  will  face  a  confron- 
tation with  our  union.  This  letter  was  sent 
after  learning  that  the  operators  are  worried 
because  of  their  inability  to  recruit  50,000 
new  coal  miners  over  the  next  five  years. 

The  industry's  answer  to  this  tremendous 
manpower  problem  has  been  to  show  glamor 
movies  even  to  kids  In  the  third  grade.  We 
have  informed  Consolidation  Coal  and  we  now 
take  this  occasion  to  Inform  all  other  op- 
erators, that  all  the  glamor  movies  In  the 
world  won't  solve  the  coming  manpower 
crunch  In  coal. 

The  children  of  today's  coal  miners  are 
leaving  the  mining  areas.  They  have  seen 
their  fathers  face  death  beneath  the  ground. 
They  have  seen  too  many  of  their  elders 
cough  out  their  lives  with  black  lung.  They 
know  too  many  who  are  sick,  or  maimed  or 
who  have  been  left  fatherless  by  mine  acci- 
dents. 

It  will  do  the  coal  operators  little  good  to 
sit  on  their  unmlned  piles  of  black  gold  five 
or  ten  years  hence.  There  are  no  profits  In  un- 
mlned coal,  Sound  economics  alone  should 


Induce  the  mine  operators  to  make  mining  a 
safe  and  healthful  occupation. 

While  coal  mtae  health  and  safety  Is  of 
major  concern,  we  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers share  other  concerns  with  the  working 
people  of  this  Nation.  We  know  from  past 
experience  that  the  lash  of  unemployment 
has  been  used  to  drive  us  Into  the  coal  pits 
and  to  prevent  escape  by  our  children,  on 
this  Labor  Day  1969  we  would  be  less  than 
true  to  ourselves  if  we  were  not  disturbed 
by  the  recessionary  policies  being  followed 
by  the  Nixon  administration. 

Interest  rates  in  this  Nation  have  reached 
an  all-time  high.  With  the  blessing  of  the 
administration,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
making  it  impossible  for  the  average  worker 
to  buy  a  home.  Public  construction — badly 
needed  In  the  mining  regions — is  being  cut 
back.  The  administration  Is  fighting  to  reduce 
the  Federal  allotment  for  public  education- 
something  urgently  needed  in  the  coal  min- 
ing areas. 

This  high  interest  rate  policy  has  not 
stabilized  prices.  Although  we  are  no  longer 
forced  to  buy  at  the  company  store,  the  prices 
we  now  pay  In  the  supermarket  make  yester- 
days company-store  gouging  look  quaint 
Prices  go  up  month  by  month,  and  miners' 
wives  feel  the  burden  every  time  they  buy 
groceries.  High  interest  rates,  which  are  re- 
flected in  every  price  transaction,  adds  to 
inflationary  pressures. 

There  Is  no  question  that  if  these  high- 
interest  policies  of  the  administration  are 
carried  far  enough,  we  will  have  a  recession. 
The  United  Mine  Workers,  therefore,  will  Join 
with  all  unions  in  fighting  these  policies.  We 
believe  that  we  can  have  stable  prices  with- 
out unemployment,  and  we  will  fight  for 
policies  that  will  produce  this  result.  We  will 
have  to  put  first  things  first — education  be- 
fore space  exploration  for  example. 

The  recent  moon-landing  was  Indeed  a 
wonder  of  American  technology.  And  i: 
proved  we  can  do  almost  anything  we  choose 
to  conmilt  our  resources  to  achieve.  Now  that 
we  have  gone  to  the  moon,  let  us  lower  our 
sights  to  the  earth  below.  We  Just  cannot 
spend  eight  billion  dollars  a  year  to  reach 
Mars.  Let's  treat  the  space  program  as  a  sci- 
ence program,  as  so  many  leading  scientists 
have  advised,  and  put  It  back  in  its  proper 
perspective.  While  it  won't  have  the  drama 
of  a  moon-shot.  It  wiU  permit  us  to  divert 
important  resources  to  the  earth's  problems. 
We  need  new  resources  right  here  In  Ap- 
palachia.  in  the  coal  country.  The  Appalach- 
ian program  has  constructed  highways,  but 
the  toiurlsts  Just  travel  through.  Many  of  you 
knew  this  country  as  children:  it  was  beauti- 
ful then,  and  it  can  be  beautiful  again. 

Miners — both  working  and  retired— should 
not  be  forced  to  live  with  smoldering  culm 
heaps  and  polluted  streams.  We  need  to  fill 
up  and  seal  the  abandoned  mines.  We  need 
re-forestation  and  the  restoration  of  clean 
waters.  If  our  children  are  to  remain  at  home. 
we  must  make  this  land  fit  for  their  habita- 
tion. 

We  can  bring  in  tourism  to  these  moun- 
tains If  we  develop  programs  that  restore  all 
the  beauty  that  God  put  here.  The  United 
Mine  Workers  believes  that  it  will  do  God's 
work  by  fighting  to  restore  this  area.  We  will 
mount  a  legislative  drive  for  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  restoration  and  for  funds  to  carry 
It  out. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  the 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  for  the  past  six  years.  During  that 
period,  our  union  has  negotiated  three  new 
industry-wide  contracts  with  the  coal  opera- 
tors. Despite  the  vilification  now  heaped 
upon  us  by  our  critics,  we  have  In  this  period 
developed  an  arms-length  relationship  with 
the  coal  Industry.  We  have  shown  in  negotia- 
tions that  ther^are  two  sides  to  the  bargain- 
ing table — theirs  and  ours.  If  anybody  thinks 
otherwise,  let  them  ask  the  coal  operators! 
There  are  two  aspects  to  our  relationship 
with  the  coal  Industry,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
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have  an  adversary  relationship  In  our  battle 
to  win  a  fair  and  Just  share  of  the  fruits  of 
this  Industry  for  the  coal  mmers.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  a  common  Interest  with 
the  employers  in  research,  marketing  and 
the  maintenance  of  an  expanding  indus- 
iry — provided,  of  course,  that  such  expansion 
benefits  the  miner  and  does  not  take  place 
at  his  expense 

A  look  at  the  wage  contracts  negotiated 
in  the  past  six  years  Is  the  best  proof  that 
we  have  conducted  our  negotiations  at  arms- 
length.  Our  wages  today  range  from  «28  to 
$33  per  day  One  month  from  today  each 
working  bituminous  miner  will  receive  an 
Increase  of  $2  per  day.  And  by  the  time  this 
present  contract  terminates  In  1971,  we  will 
have  a  wage  of  $37  per  day. 

Your  union  Increased  the  number  of  paid 
holidays,  gained  extended  vacations  with  pay 
(or  thousands  of  working  miners,  improved 
our  seniority,  won  pay  for  Jury  duty,  made 
the  coal  operators  agree  to  provide  and  pay 
for  wash  houses  and  won  many,  many  other 
improvements. 

Yes,  we  have  worked  with  the  operators  to 
combat  the  encroachments  in  America  on  the 
use  of  deadly  atomic  energy  for  power  plants. 
We  did  so  both  for  the  preservation  of  the 
coal  Industry  and  our  jobs,  and  because 
America  does  not  know  what  horrors  it  faces 
from  the  disposal  of  radioactive  wastes  from 
these  plants. 

Yes.  we  cooperated  with  the  operators  for 
more  efficient  coal  product  research.  We 
even  cooperated  with  the  operators  for  more 
efficient  marketing  arrangements.  We  co- 
operated because  these  things  are  good  for 
coal  miners. 

And  if  that  kind  of  cooperation  be  treason, 
let  our  critics  make  the  most  of  it!  A  prom- 
inent political  figure  In  American  life  once 
said  "Let's  look  at  the  record."  The  record 
of  our  union  on  wages  and  other  benefits  for 
its  members  speaks  for  Itself.  At  the  risk 
of  being  charged  with  being  poUtlcal  at 
this  Labor  day  celebration,  I  would  like  to 
quote  a  certain  officer  of  this  union  who  shall 
remain  unnamed,  here  Is  what  that  officer 
had  to  say  at  our  last  constitutional  con- 
vention, and  I  quote:  "Tliere  have  been  two 
contracts  negotiated  under  the  great  lead- 
ership of  our  distinguished  president,  and 
I  say  this  without  fear  of  contradiction  from 
anyone:  there  Is  more  bread  and  butter, 
there  are  more  pork  chops  and  fK>tatoes  in 
those  contracts  in  that  short  period  of  time 
than  any  negotiator  in  the  country  has  ever 
negotiated." 

While  that's  fulsome  praise  indeed,  the 
argument  Isnt  whether  or  not  this  union  ad- 
ministration merits  such  praise,  but  If  that's 
a  sweetheart  deal,  let  this  same  officer  and 
our  other  critics  explain  away  both  the  words 
of  the  speaker  and  the  outcry  and  complaint 
of  the  mine  operators  becaiLse  of  our  gains. 

But  the  past  is  meaningless  unless  it  is 
prelude  to  the  future,  to  a  tomorrow.  I  place 
the  coal  industry  on  notice  now  that  we  are 
getting  ready  for  that  tomorrow  I  The  United 
Mine  Workers,  despite  past  gains,  has  tre- 
mendous catching  up  to  to  do  to  lead  this 
Nation  once  again  In  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions. We  intend  to  do  just  that  because  we 
merit  just  that.  Our  contract  terminates  two 
years  from  now  and  two  years  from  now  there 
better  be  a  real  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
operators  or  there  will  be  a  confrontation 
with  a  determined  membership  of  this  union ! 

The  productivity  of  the  coal  miner  Is  pos- 
sibly the  highest  in  the  NaUon.  Our  Industry 
employed  more  than  600,000  miners  In  1950. 
Automation  and  mechanization  has  reduced 
the  work  force  to  150,000  working  miners. 
This  reduced  work  force  today  produces  far 
more  black  gold  than  the  big  1950  work  force. 
The  coal  Industry,  In  general,  has  become 
pro6i>erous  and  highly  profitable.  The  de- 
mand for  blttmilnouB  coal  grows  Eind  grows 
as  this  Nation  requires  ever-more  electric 
power,  steel  sind  chemical  products  directly 
dependent  upon  coal,  whUe  coal  may  no 
longer  be  the  sole  fuel,  Its  domain  extends 


farther  than  ever.  American  coal  is  produced 
so  efficiently  that  we  can  and  do  export  coal 
throughout  the  world. 

The  United  Ml'^e  Workers  of  America  on 
this  Labor  Lay  1969  notifies  this  Nation  that 
its  wage  goal  for  the  men  who  dig  Its  coal 
is  $50  per  day.  This  Is  not  an  excessive  goal. 
We  Intend  to  achieve  it  by  the  end  of  our 
next  contract  If  not  before.  If  a  doctor,  a 
psychiatrist,  a  lawyer,  an  actor  or  other  pro- 
fessional Is  worth  $50  an  hour  or  more,  the 
men  who  risk  their  lives  In  the  highly 
skilled  work  In  coal  mines  are  worth  far 
more  than  $50  per  day. 

But  the  $50  dally  wEige  Is  only  a  start. 
With  the  kind  of  productivity  being  achieved 
In  the  mines,  this  coal  industry  can  afford 
now  to  pay  a  guaranteed  annual  wage.  We 
promise  now  that  we  will  win  this  goal  in 
1971.  hopefully  in  peaceful  negotiations  but 
otherwise  If  the  operators  so  choose. 

While  your  union  achieved  better  seniority 
in  the  1968  contract,  we  still  have  an  impor- 
tant distance  to  go.  We  will  move  in  that 
direction  in  the  coming  contract.  We  intend 
to  make  it  clear  that  seniority  shall  permit 
a  mine  worker  to  take  any  Job  In  any  classi- 
fication for  which  he  Is  qualified  or  can  be- 
come qualified  through  training  at  company 
expense. 

If  we  win  the  kind  of  strong  mine-safety 
law  we  want,  we  intend  to  write  miners' 
rights  to  enforce  the  law  in  our  next  con- 
tract. If,  for  any  reason,  we  fall  to  win  the 
kind  of  Federal  law  we  want,  we  Intend  to 
UTlte  our  objectives  for  mine  health  and 
safety  Into  the  next  contract.  This  Is  a  strik- 
ing issue.  We  will  not  take  less  them  the 
maximum  possible  health  and  safety  in  the 
mines. 

The  mine  workers'  welfare  fund  has  pro- 
vided highly  imjjortant  benefits  to  the  Na- 
tion's miners,  but  the  basic  40  cents  per  ton 
royalty  has  remained  unchanged  since  1952. 
the  time  has  come  for  improvement. 

I  became  a  trustee  of  the  fund  only  re- 
cently following  the  death  of  our  beloved 
John  L.  Lewis.  In  that  position.  I  called  for 
and  won  a  pension  Increase  of  $35  monthly. 
Incidentally,  the  operators'  trustee  was  fired 
after  the  Increase  was  won. 

I  Intend  to  seek  and  develop  an  actuarially 
sound  pension  and  welfare  fund  that  will 
accomplish  the  follcrwlng: 

( 1 )  Increase  the  pension  to  $200  monthly. 

(2)  Provide  hospital,  medical  care  and 
wage  payments  to  Injured  miners  as  long  as 
they  cannot  work. 

(3)  Provide  pension  benefits  as  well  as 
medical  care  for  miners  physically  unable  to 
work  because  of  black  lung,  regardless  of 
their  Eige. 

(4t  Provide  widows  of  coal  miners  with 
pension  benefits  for  life  or  umtl  they  re- 
marry. 

(5)  Provide  dental  care  as  part  of  the 
fund's  medical  program. 

Because  of  the  hazards  of  their  occupation, 
miners  are  Ineligible  for  group  health  and 
accident  Insurance  benefits.  Unlike  other  In- 
dustrial workers  In  major  Industries,  they 
are  not  covered  by  hospitalization,  surgical 
and  major  medical  plans.  Nor  are  there  pro- 
visions for  sick  pay  such  as  are  commonly 
enjoyed  in  other  mass  industries.  Yet,  the 
miner  needs  this  kind  of  help  most  because 
of  the  hazards  he  faces. 

The  mine  workers'  welfare  fund  was  created 
to  fill  the  gap,  and,  up  to  now,  has  been  able 
to  do  an  important  part  of  the  job.  More 
than  two  and  one-half  billion  dollars  has 
been  paid  to  fund  beneficiaries  since  1946. 
Last  year,  the  pension  fund  paid  out  $101 
million  in  pensions,  and  $50  million  to  clinics, 
hospitals  and  doctors  for  medical  care.  It 
was  not  enough,  but  more  than  100,000  re- 
ceived benefits. 

Our  ultimate  gotd  must  be  the  equivalent 
of  the  health,  medical  and  lost-wage  bene- 
fits p>aid  in  other  Industries,  as  well  as  pen- 
sions that  rise  with  Improved  living  stand- 
ards and  higher  living  costs.  We  will  make  a 


new  beginning  in  1971  in  the  next  contract. 
If  It  Is  necessary  to  double  the  present  royalty 
to  the  welfare  fund  to  achieve  the  five  points 
outlined  here,  the  UMW  A  will  fight  to  win 
that  amount  of  royalty  increase. 

There  hae  been  much  propaganda  about 
the  welfare  fund  and  fat  salaries  it  Is  sup- 
posed to  pay.  Yet,  our  doctors  and  lawyers 
are  not  paid  even  a£  much  as  they  might 
earn  in  similar  positions  elsewhere,  and  when 
all  is  counted  up,  total  administrative  costs 
for  the  fund  amounted  to  only  3  perceait  of 
disbursementB  last  year. 

We  have  been  criticized  for  our  ownership 
position  In  the  National  Bank  of  Washington, 
but  that  position  has  permitted  us  to  operate 
this  umon  without  increasing  dues,  or  assess- 
ing our  memt>er8.  It  has  been  a  good  invest- 
ment for  our  union  and  Its  members,  and  it 
has  given  us  the  financial  strength  needed  to 
stand  up  to  the  coal  o{>erators. 

New  situations  and  changing  circumstances 
require  new  solutions  and  Innovation,  the 
time  has  come  in  our  union  to  begin  to  In- 
vest part  of  our  resources  consistent  with 
safeguarding  your  union's  assets  and  the  as- 
sets of  the  welfare  fund,  for  the  direct  wel- 
fare of  miners. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  In- 
tends to  develop  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing  for  working  and  retired  miners.  We 
intend  to  use  every  Government  program 
avEdlable  to  that  end.  We  know  that  we  shall 
not  end  Inadequate  miners'  housing  over- 
night, but  we  shall  make  a  beginning.  We 
Intend  to  consult  with  other  umons  that 
have  undertaken  such  programs  and  with 
housing  experts. 

We  win  put  up  seed  money  to  start  hous- 
ing programs  where  seed  money  alone  will 
do  the  Job.  We  will  provide  mortgage  money 
at  the  best  possible  rates  where  that  Is  re- 
quired. We  will  work  with  Government  agen- 
cies where  matching  money  Is  needed. 

The  present  structure  and  operation  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Union  has  .served  us 
well  under  yesterday's  conditions.  We  have 
Inherited  that  structure  from  our  predeces- 
sors but  It  Is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  today  and  tomorrow.  The  lime  has  come 
for  major  change  leading  to  greater  member- 
ship participation  in  all  union  affairs  and  at 
all  union  levels.  We  must  determine  what 
structural  changes  would  best  serve  our 
membership. 

These  problems  will  not  be  easily  resolved. 
I  propose  therefore  to  name  a  commission  of 
UMWA  officers,  together  with  rank  and  file 
members  from  each  district  and  qualified 
staff  experts,  to  examine  the  problem  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  change  at  our 
next  convention,  if  outside  consultants  are 
required  to  find  solutions,  the  commission 
would  be  provided  with  their  sen-Ices.  I  pro- 
pose also,  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
commission  be  published  and  a  copy  made 
available  to  every  member.  There  would  be 
but  one  objective — make  the  United  Mine 
Workers  an  effective  democratic  servant  of 
its  members. 

I  propose  also  that  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers re-examine  its  Jurisdiction.  The  com- 
mission should  seek  better  to  define  that 
Jurisdiction.  The  time  may  well  have  arrived 
for  this  union  to  change  Its  name  to  "United 
Mine  and  Allied  Workers  of  America."  We 
would  not  seek  to  raid  any  organized  plant, 
but  we  would  organize  the  unorganized  In 
plants  which  use  coal  for  production  and 
product  purposes.  We  want  no  more  district 
50's.  but  we  want  to  aid  workers  In  the  coal- 
consuming  Industries  with  our  strength,  and 
to  aid  miners  with  the  strength  of  those 
whose  work  depends  upon  coal. 

Let  us  begin  now  with  active  organizing 
campaigns  In  the  unorganized  sector  of  our 
industry  and  the  other  areas  of  mining  and 
Industry  which  eire  closely  aUled.  That  will 
require  new  manpower  and  new  kinds  of 
planning.  This  matter  will  be  brought  before 
the  international  executive  board  in  the  near 
future.  We  have  made  a  start  In  the 
department  of  organization  that  was  created 
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during  my  tenure,  ^^e  have  begun  to  view 
the  workers  In  pl&n^  producing  synthetic 
gas  and  oil  from  ooal  as  part  of  the  mining 
Industry.  We  have  soine  such  workers  under 
UMWA  contract  now  i  We  cannot  stand  still. 
We  must  provide  the  Imanpower  to  sustain  a 
never-ending  organlzlkig  drive. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  must  help  to 
develop  new  leadership  from  Its  ranks  to 
work  m  the  locals,  In  ^he  districts  and  as  rep- 
resentatives and  ofllqers  of  our  union.  We 
need  trained  officers  on  the  Job.  Local  offi- 
cers— especially  our  new  generation — require 
training.  We  will  nee*  organizers  and  inter- 
national repreeentatlwes  able  to  cope  with  to- 
day's emerging  problems. 

I  propose  that  we  establish  a  department  of 
education    and    man^wer    development    to 
conduct  an  educatlonj  and  development  pro- 
;tlvlty.  I  propose  that 
•ate    a    mine    workers' 
center  would  Include 
,y-from-home  study, 
up   to    two   weeks   In 
would  deal  with  such 


gram.  As  part  of  Its 
the    department    o 
study  center.  Such 
accommodations  for 
for   courses  that 
length.  Study  cou 


matters  as  labor  and  UMWA  history,  legis- 
lation, union  structuije  and  operation,  griev- 
ance procedure,  mlneisafety,  contract  analy- 
sis, contract  negotiation  and  the  like. 

in  "the  ftmire  our  lunlon  will  need  many 
kinds' of  trjrtned  staK  members,  and  I,  for 
one,  believe  that  most  can  be  developed 
from  our  union's  membership  and  their 
children.  The  department  of  education.  In 
the  course  of  its  aitlvltles,  will  discover 
much  of  the  talent  ive  need.  Through  the 
study  center  and  through  on-the-job  train- 
ing, we  can  and  will  meet  our  union's  needs 
from  o»ir  own  union  f (  mlly. 

Prom  here  on.  I  Intend  to  spend  as  much 
time  as  possible  In  tie  field.  Knowing  my- 
self, I  am  certain  that  I  will  do  much  talk- 
ing. But  I  plan  to  1  sten,  and  listen  hard. 
There  will  be  many  new  Ideas  to  build  our 
union  and  to  Improvi  the  lot  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  membei'shlp.  You  will  find  me 
receptive  to  ideas  and  to  your  answers  to 
our  needs. 

Whatever  happens  In  the  months  and 
years  ahead,  we  must  guard  with  all  our 
might  the  unity  of  tie  Mine  Workers'  Un- 
ion. While  some  may  (  xpress  a  passing  inter- 
est In  your  welfare,  your  strength  and  your 
hope  lies  In  the  greai  organization  we  have 
forged  over  these  majiy  years.  We  will  need 
change,  but  change  must  be  constructive. 

We  face  great  cha:ieng©s  from  changing 
technology,  new  social  forces  and  changing 
value*.  I  have  faith  tiat  the  problems  that 
we  will  face  In  the  tline  ahead  can  and  will 
be  met  and  overcome  by  the  unity  of  pur- 
pose of  the  Nation's  co  eil  miners. 

We  have  overcome  adversity  for  all  our 
lives. 

We  shall  overcome  in  the  world  of  today. 

We  shall,  united,  overcome  the  challenges 
of  tomorrow. 

Thank  you  very  mu  :h. 


STRANGLING 
ITS 


Mr.  PODELL.  Mr 


TAX  REFORM  IN 
C  ilADLE 


(Mr.  PODELL  aiked  and  was  given 
permission  to  exten<l  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recorii.) 


Speaker,  last  month 


the  House,  in  respoise  to  the  outcry  of 
millions  of  taxpayeris,  passed  and  sent  to 
the  Senate  a  major  tax  reform  measure. 
This  bill,  acclaimed;  by  so  many  knowl- 
edgeable citizens,  wpuld  appreciably  al- 
leviate unfair  burdens  now  being  borne 
by  lower  and  middle-income  taxpayers. 
Loopholes  were  narrowed  or  closed  en- 
tirely. A  fairer  shane  of  the  tax  burden 
was  shifted  to  wherd  it  belongs ;  on  major 
corporate  and  wealthy  interests,  many  of 
whom  have  been  escaping  taxation  en- 
tirely, to  the  outrage  of  the  Nation  at 


large.  Eagerly  an  expectant  country 
awaited  the  administration's  position  on 
this  bill,  hoping  for  positive  support 
which  would  have  guaranteed  tax  relief 
to  so  many  who  so  desperately  yearn  for 
it.  We  have  waited  in  vain. 

Por  the  administration  strode  forward, 
leaned  over  the  cradle  of  tax  reform  and 
placed  a  pillow  of  vested  interest  over 
its  face  in  an  attempt  to  strangle  It. 
Showing  its  true  proprivilege  colors  the 
administration  wants  to  alter  the  bill  Jn 
favor  of  the  rich  and  corporations  at 
expense  of  staggering  lower  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter. This  Is  an  appallingly  brazen  coup, 
ignoring  human  needs,  tax  justice  and  a 
coast-to-coast  outcry  demanding  reform. 
It  is  a  deliberate  effort  to  ruin  our  best 
work,  handing  back  to  the  rich  almost 
all  we  have  at  last  succeeded  in  begin- 
ning to  take  away  from  them.  The  gentle 
labors  of  Jehovah  pale  before  the  de- 
struction this  proposal  would  wreak. 

First,  the  President  wants  to  actually 
reduce  the  corporate  tax  rate  by  2  per- 
cent, beginning  in  1971  and  completing 
the  gift  by  1972.  Should  he  succeed,  cor- 
porate tax  payments  would  be  lowered  by 
$1.6  billion  by  then.  Simultaneously,  the 
average  taxpayer  would  lose  $2.5  billion 
in  benefits  granted  by  the  House-passed 
bill.  These  proposals  are  an  open  book, 
filled  with  blank  pages. 

Tax-free  municipal  bonds  would  re- 
main untaxed  under  the  President's  plan. 
This  would  continue  to  allow  multimil- 
lionaires to  obtain  huge  incomes  from 
such  sources,  while  completely  evading 
Federal  income  tax.  How  about  that 
sweet  little  plum?  Stricter  tax  treatment 
of  capital  gains  would  be  eliminated.  A 
low-income  allowance  aimed  at  assisting 
those  with  earnings  under  $11,000  is  re- 
vised and  reduced.  A  large  Increase  in 
the  standard  deduction,  benefiting  those 
who  do  not  own  their  own  homes,  is  re- 
duced. So  our  hard-pressed  apartment 
dweller  will  end  up  by  receiving  nothing, 
another  example  of  this  administration's 
contempt  for  cities  and  those  who  live 
in  them.  Tax  relief  for  single  persons 
over  35  is  lowered  by  one-third.  Wealthy 
Americans  who  feared  the  House  bill 
would  trim  their  profit-filled  sails  can 
rest  easy,  for  the  President  is  very  so- 
licitous of  their  good  life.  He  has  pro- 
posed a  50-percent  ceiling  on  earned  in- 
come, so  they  may  keep  their  integrity, 
bacon,  and  profits  intact. 

Figures  and  counterproposals  will  now 
fill  the  air  for  weeks.  Average  citizens 
will  shake  their  heads  in  confusion,  only 
vaguely  aware  of  what  is  transpiring  from 
within.  I  would  not  blame  them  for  being 
confused.  Anyone  would  be.  Yet  there  is 
one  bjisic  conclusion  emerging  from  all 
this.  After  the  House  passed  a  bill  which 
would  measurably  help  people  now  being 
taxed  most,  the  President  decided  to 
support  a  series  of  changes  which  de- 
prive them  of  tax  relief.  Instead,  he  wants 
to  aid  the  wealthy  and  major  business 
enterprises.  Does  this  make  sense?  Then 
so  will  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  nm 
off  tonight  and  become  a  circus  acrobat. 

Is  it  not  touching  to  see  our  admin- 
istration worry  so  much  about  those  poor 
little  waifs  on  Wall  Street?  Poor,  bare- 
footed stock  brokers  plodding  through 
the  snow,  clutching  tattered  rags  aroimd 
their  poor  shivering  bodies,  have  moved 


the  President  to  the  quick.  After  all,  $75.- 
000  a  year  is  not  an  awful  lot  to  struggle 
by  on,  is  it?  It  costs  wheelbarrows  of 
money  to  support  a  yacht,  buy  emeralds 
and  sables  and  take  lengthy  cruises.  How- 
can  millions  of  middle-income  Ameri- 
cans who  make  those  big  $7,500  to  $15,- 
000  salaries  begrudge  a  mlUionalre  his 
profits?  So  the  President  will  rescue 
those  persecuted  coupon  clippers  and 
slam  the  door  in  the  face  of  the  slavering 
wolf  of  tax  reform.  Poor  tax  reform.  Al- 
ways a  bridesmaid,  and  never  a  bride. 
President  Nixon  will  aim  his  bouquet  at 
a  far  more  eminent  member  of  thR 
wedding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fervently  hope  the  pub- 
lic is  aware  of  what  is  being  done  to  it 
by  these  proposals.  Let  its  voice  be  heard. 
The  present  Government  of  our  country 
is  obsessed  with  19th  century  economics, 
and  is  bringing  economic  ruin  upon  the 
Nation.  Prosperity  deteriorates  before 
our  eyes.  Men  are  losing  their  jobs. 
Homes  and  other  necessities  are  increas- 
ingly out  of  the  reach  of  millions.  All  the 
while,  the  administration  is  worrj'ing 
about  how  to  tetter  help  out  the  rich. 
Heaven  help  us  if  this  is  the  logic  gov- 
erning the  reasoning  of  our  elected  lead- 
ers. They  are  carrying  on  a  holy  war 
against  working  people  and  horsesense. 


TALES  OF  ARABIAN  NIGHTS:  SYR- 
IAN PIRATES  AND  IRAQI  ASSAS- 
SINS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as 
there  are  individuals  who  by  their  acts 
become  outlaws,  so  there  are  nations 
which,  by  their  policies  and  actions,  vio- 
late all  accepted  norms  of  international 
behavior.  The  truth  of  these  accusations 
is  amply  illustrated  by  recent  events  in 
the  Middle  East.  It  is  one  thing  to  ob- 
serve these  happenings.  It  is  quite  an- 
other to  allow  them  to  go  unpunished. 

On  August  29,  a  U.S. -flag  aircraft 
owned  and  operated  by  Trans  World  Air- 
lines en  route  from  Rome  to  Tel  Aviv,  was 
hijacked  by  Arab  terrorists  and  forced  to 
fly  to  Syria.  It  carried  113  passengers 
and  crew,  among  them  six  citizens  of 
Israel;  four  women  and  two  men.  After 
a  terror-ridden  flight,  ending  in  detona- 
tion and  destruction  of  the  plane,  the 
Israelis  began  their  inevitable  ordeal. 
After  60  hours  of  detention,  the  Israeli 
women  were  released.  As  of  this  moment, 
the  two  Israeli  men  are  still  in  Syrian 
custody,  tender  as  it  must  be.  This  of 
course  is  a  complete  violation  of  all  for- 
mal and  unwritten  codes  of  accepted  in- 
ternational behavior.  I  am  astounded 
that  our  Government  has  allowed  this 
pirate  state,  run  by  a  bloodthirsty  coterie 
of  Communist  stooges,  to  insult  and  defy 
our  Nation,  flag,  and  international  con- 
ventions we  are  a  party  to. 

This  is  the  very  same  Syrian  regime 
which  is  inexorably  persecuting  the  4,000 
remaining  Jews  within  its  borders  to  the 
ultimate  degree.  The  same  regime  which 
races  through  the  most  menacing  powder 
keg  since  the  Balkans  in  1914;  uttering 
loud  childish  shouts,  waving  torches  and 
throwing  lighted  matches  around.  This 
is  the  regime  which  acts  as  a  Soviet  satel- 
lite, allowing  them  to  utilize  Aleppo  as  a 
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naval  base.  Now  it  blandly  contravenes 
basic  international  conventions  and 
dares  the  United  States  to  do  something 
about  it.  Much  credit  is  due  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Airline  Pilots'  As- 
sociations for  their  prompt,  no-nonsense 
stand  on  behalf  of  international  law. 
The  United  States  can  do  no  less  than 
follow  their  example  and  demand  Syria's 
adherence  to  these  conventions. 

Prom  Syrian  pirates  we  move  to  the 
bleak  darkness  inhabited  by  Iraqi  mur- 
derers. Some  2.500  Jews  survive  in  Iraq, 
living  in  the  shadow  of  the  gallows  which 
so  aptly  symbolizes  the  essence  of  that 
unhappy  country's  present  regime. 

About  80  of  Iraq's  hostage  Jewish  pop- 
ulation are  already  believed  to  be  in 
l)rison.  The  rest  live  in  terror  of  further 
orgies  of  public  executions  which  have 
already  sickened  the  world.  Torture  and 
discrimination  are  their  daily  lot,  com- 
bined with  censorship,  economic  dis- 
crimination, constant  surveillance,  and 
denunciation  by  informers.  Of  51  people 
already  executed  by  this  coterie  of  sadis- 
tic killers.  11  were  Jews.  In  addition,  it 
is  reliably  stated  that  at  least  seven 
other  Iraqi  Jews  have  been  tortured  to 
death  in  Baghdad  jails. 

While  such  atrocities  are  being  per- 
petrated, at  least  1.500  Egyptian  Jews 
are  suffering  similar  fates  under  the 
heavy  hand  of  an  increasingly  desperate 
Nasser  regime. 

What  is  the  response  of  the  United 
Nations  to  all  this  accumulated  evidence 
of  Arab  brutality  and  nationally  focused 
hatred?  It  yields  to  Arab  refusals  to  per- 
mit investigation  of  the  plight  of  Jews 
in  Arab  lands.  A  U.N.  Commission  has 
toured  the  Middle  East,  investigating  the 
condition  of  Arabs  in  areas  administered 
by  Israel,  lending  a  solemn  ear  and  aura 
of  respectability  to  the  most  fanciful 
fevered  imaginings  and  distorted  accu- 
sations the  Arab  mentality  can  conjure 
up.  Except  for  Adolph  Eichmann.  not  a 
single  death  sentence  has  been  passed  in 
Israel.  Israeli  conduct  is  an  opjen.  fair 
book  to  thousands  of  Impartial  observers, 
including  innumerable  journalists. 

So  here  we  have  some  of  the  more 
memorable  modem  tales  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Instead  of  genies,  incense,  gar- 
dens of  the  night,  and  fabulous  treasures 
of  the  east,  we  recoil  in  distaste  from 
assassins,  jingoism,  torments,  and  ha- 
treds let  loose  by  these  modem  demons. 
It  Is  an  old  story  of  persecution  in  a 
new  setting,  and  the  world  beats  its 
breast  from  afar  as  the  torment  of  Inno- 
cents proceeds  apace.  Is  there  Justice? 
Is  there  fairness?  Not  for  the  Jews  of 
Arab  lands.  Not  at  the  hands  of  the 
United  Nations.  Not,  It  seems,  from  the 
United  States,  either. 


LOGAN  COUNTY  CAN  HEAR  AND 
COMPARE  BOTH  JOSEPH  YA- 
BLON8KI  AND  W.  A.  BOYLE 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Logan  County  annually  ranks 
at  the  top  or  right  near  the  top  among 


all  counties  in  the  United  States  in  Its 
production  of  coal.  It  is  entirely  fitting 
that  both  candidates  for  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
should  come  personally  to  Logan  to  be 
seen,  heard,  and  judged  by  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  coal-rich  county.  Since  Mr. 
Boyle  was  in  Logan  on  Labor  Day,  the 
people  of  the  entire  coimty  will  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  come  and  hear  Mr, 
Joseph  Yablonskl,  also  a  candidate  for 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  when  he  appears  at  Midelburg 
Island  Stadium  at  3:30  p.m.  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  September  14. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  several 
of  the  leaders  in  the  West  Virginia  black 
lung  movement,  including  Dr.  Etonald 
Rasmussen  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Wells — who 
pioneered  in  directing  the  searchlight 
of  attention  on  the  need  for  new  health 
and  safety  legislation  to  protect  coal 
miners — wlU  also  be  present  and  speak 
at  next  Sunday's  meeting.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  Dr.  I.  E.  Buff  may  be  present, 
depending  on  his  plans  for  a  foreign  trip 
to  inspect  coal  mines  in  other  countries. 

The  legislation  which  is  now  pending 
in  Congress  designed  to  strengthen  the 
coal  mine  health  and  safety  protection 
of  the  coal  miners  cannot  be  fully  effec- 
tive without  two  important  factors: 
First,  effective  enforcement;  and  second, 
a  strong  and  aggressive  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  to  Insure  that  the 
rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to 
health  and  safety  are  interpreted  and 
enforced  to  the  fullest  degree  through- 
out the  coal  Industry,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  provide  the  t>est  protection  for 
every  Individual  coal  miner. 

The  only  way  that  all  those  concerned 
with  improved  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  can  get  to  size  up  those  who  will 
be  responsible  oflScers  of  the  UMWA  is 
to  attend  meetings  like  the  Labor  Day 
meeting,  and  next  Sunday's  meeting  at 
Logan  High  School  at  3 :  30  p.m. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Collins  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  September  11. 
and  12,  1969,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Saylor  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  September  10,  1969, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Patman,  for  15  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dennis),  for  5  minutes,  on 
September  9,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California)  smd 


to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Dent,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Ryan  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  during  his  remarks  in  general  de- 
bate on  House  Joint  Resolution  247. 

Mr.  Berry  immediately  following  Mr. 
Smith  of  California  during  consideration 
of  House  Resolution  491. 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dennis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Keith  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  MizE. 

Mr.  Snyder  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Scott. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  MoNAGAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Addabbo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Flood  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ashley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiKVA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  In  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  MiNisH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  7206.  An  act  to  adjust  the  salaries  of 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
certain  officers  of  the  Congress. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  September  10,  1969,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 
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EXECtmVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  wep-e  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  ;ref erred  as  follows: 

1 124.  A  letter  from  tbe  Acting  AdmlnlBtra- 
tor,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
of  agreements  signed  Under  Pul>Uc  Law  480 
in  July  and  August  |969,  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies, pursuant  to  tQe  provisions  of  Public 
Law  85-128;  to  the  Conlmlttee  on  Agriculture. 

1125.  A  lertter  from  (the  Comptroll«  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Sltatee,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  potential  for  savings  by  reduc- 
tion of  aircraft  engine!  procurement,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  and  )3epartment  of  the  Air 
Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1126.  A  letter  from  tjhe  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmltttog  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  modify  ihe  boundaries  of  the 
Santa  Pe,  Cibola,  and  Carson  National  Forests 
In  the  State  of  New  Idexlco,  and  for  other 
pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1127.  A  letter  from  tQe  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, tranamlttlng  this  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment on  coBunlssary  activities  outside  the 
continental  United  States  for  ascal  year  1989. 
pursuant  to  the  provlilons  of  5  U.S.C.  596a; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1128.  A  letter  from  ;he  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  administration 
of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  for 
calendar  year  1968,  piirsuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  that  act;  to  tie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  and! RESOLUTIONS 


)|RE£ 
tule 


Under  clause  2  of  tule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  H.R.  1300).  A  bill  to  Implement 
the  Federal  employee  pay  comparability  sys- 
tem, to  establish  a  Peaeral  Employee  Salary 
Commission  and  a  Boatd  of  Arbitration,  and 
for  other  purposes;  ^clth  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-480).  Rel  erred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Houa;  Resolution  534.  A 
resolution  pro\idlng  fa-  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  474.  Conunlttee  on  Rules.  An  act  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
curement. (Rept.  No.  91-481) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr-  DELANEY:  House  Resolution  535.  A 
resolution  providing  foi'  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  13300.  Committee  on  Rules.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  extension  of  supplemental  an- 
nuities and  the  mandat  Dry  retirement  of  em- 
ployees, and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No. 
91-482).  Referred  to  th!  House  Calendar. 

Mr,  MADDEN:  House  Resolution  536.  A 
resolution  providing  foi'  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  8449.  Committee  on  Rules.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  promote 
the  safety  of  employees  and  travelers  upon 
railroads  by  limiting  the  hours  of  service  of 
employees  thereon,"  approved  March  4,  1907. 
(Rept.  No.  91-483).  R(!f erred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


I 

PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  4  of 
bins  and  resolutions 
severally  referred  as 


rule  XXn,  public 
^ere  introduced  and 
flollows: 


By  Mr.  BUSH:     ' 
HH.  18683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.B.    18683.   A   blU    to   amend   the   Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink; 
to  the  C<«iunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  13684.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
H.R.  13685.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Oun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  to  provide  that  certain  rec- 
ords of  the  sale  or  delivery  of  firearms  and 
ammunition  shall  be  maintained  for  a  period 
of  only  one  year  and  shall  thereafter  be  de- 
stroyed; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OALLAOHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baring,  Mr.  Bucai,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr. 
BtTBKX  of  Florida,  Mr.  BtrrroN,  Mr. 
Btrne  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Chap- 
pell,   Mr.   Clark,  Mr.   Collins,   Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  Parbsttin,  Mr.  Fret,  Mr.  Frie- 
DEL,  Mr.  Fttlton  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Ordtin,  Mr.  Hats,  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Mr.    Horton,    Mr.    McKnxallt,    Mr. 
Nix,  Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Pettis)  : 
HJl.  13686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  penal- 
ties for  the  unlawful  transportation  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  and  make  it  unlawful  to  solicit 
the  assistance  of  or  use  a  person  under  the 
age  of  18  in  the  unlawful  trafficking  of  any 
such  drug;  to  the  Ccwamlttee  on  Ways  and 
Meaois. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
PODELL,  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Sandman,      Mr.      Schneebeli,      Mr. 
Slack,  Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Wisconsin,     Mr.     Waogonner,     Mr. 
WHiTEHtrRST.  Mr.  Wtdler,  and  Mr. 
ZiON)  : 
HJl.  13687.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  pensJ- 
tles  for  the  unlawful  transportation  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  and  to  make  it  unlawful  to  solicit 
the  assistance  of  or  use  a  person  under  the 
age  of  18  in  the  unlawful  trafficking  of  any 
such  drug:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
HJi.  13688.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  certain  active 
duty  for  training  to  be  counted  as  active 
duty  for  purposes  of  entitlement  to  educa- 
tional  benefits   under   chapter   34   of   such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abernetht,  and  Mr.  Dowbt)  : 
H.R.  13689.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr  McMILLAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abernetht,  and  Mr.  Dowdy)  : 
HJl.  13690.  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Ball  Agency  Act  to  Increase  the 
effecUveness  of  the  Ball  Agency,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HH.  13691.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
program  of  assistance  to  the  States  with 
the  goal  of  achieving  equalized  excellence 
in  schools  throughout  the  Nation  over  a 
10-year  period;  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  13692.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  Insurance 
for  any  veteran  receiving  a  specially  adapted 
housing  grant  which  will  pay,  upon  the 
death  of  the  veteran,  the  remaining  balance 


on  any  of  certain  obligations  assumed  with 
respect  to  such  housing;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  SISK: 

H.R.  13693.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  order- 
ly expansion  of  trade  in  manufactured  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN   (for  herself,  and 
Mr.  Barrett)  : 

H.R.  13694.  A  bill  to  assUt  In  meeUng  the 
housing  goals  of  the  American  people  by 
creating  the  Home  Owners  Mortgage  Loan 
Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ZION: 

H.R.  13695.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  permit  payment  to  title  19 
recipients  for  certain  medical  and  dental 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  DONOHUE: 

H.R.  13696.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
settlement  of  claims  against  the  United 
States  by  civilian  officers  and  employees  for 
damage  to,  or  loss  of,  personal  property 
incident  to  their  services;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

HJl.  13697.  A  bin  to  amend  chapters  31, 
34,  and  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
In  order  to  increase  the  rates  of  vocational 
rehabilitation,  educational  assistance  and 
special  training  allowance  paid  to  eligible 
veterans  cmd  persons  under  such  chapters; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    FISHER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Casey,  Mr.  White,  and  Mr.  Wold): 

H.R.  13698.  A    bill    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  iron  and  steel  mlU  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HANLEY: 

H.R.  13699.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVHI  of 
the  Sodal  Security  Act  to  pwovlde  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  Instirance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  McMILLAN: 

HJl.  13700.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  17  of 
title  11  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to 
revise  the  provisions  relating  to  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Judges  of  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  MINISH : 

H.R.  13701.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  participate  In  the  de- 
velopment of  a  large  prototype  desalting 
plant  In  Israel,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN : 

H.R.  13702.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
marketing  of  flat  glass  Imported  into  the 
United  States  by  affording  foreign  supplying 
nations  a  fair  share  of  the  growth  or  change 
in  the  U.S.  flat  glass  market;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  IlUnois : 

H.R.  13703.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 

H.R.  13704.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  so 
as  to  more  adequately  cover  the  egg  industry, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

ByMr.  ROYBAL: 

HJi.  13705.  A  blU  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  Include  as  creditable  service 
for  civil  service  retirement  purposes  service  as 
an  enrollee  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

H.R.  13706.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  extend  by  one  year 
the  period  In  which  certain  guaranty  and 
insurance  entitlement  may  be  used  by  World 
War  II  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

ByMr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  13707.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
benefits  for  optometry  officers  of  the  uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST; 

H.R.  13708.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
benefits  for  optometry  officers  of  the  uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.  CLAY: 

H.J.  Res.  890.  A  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDONALD  of  Michigan : 

H.J.  Res.  891.  A  resolution  designating  the 

American  marigold    {Tagetes  erecta)    as  the 

national  floral  emblem  of  the  United  States; 

to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  327.  A  resolution  protesting 
the  treatment  of  American  servicemen  held 
prisoner  by  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 


nam and  backing  the  administration  in  its 
efforts  on  behalf  of  these  servicemen  held 
captive  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  CLARK: 

H.  Con.  Res.  328.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  relating  to  films  and  broad- 
caste  which  defame,  stereotype,  ridicule,  de- 
mean, or  degrade  ethnic,  racial,  and  religious 
groups;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  CELLER: 

H.  Res.  537.  A  resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


nesto  TangulUg;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York : 
HJl.   13712.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Vln- 
cenzo  Pelllcano;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 

H.R.  13709.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Francine 
Zimmerman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

HR.  13710.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore  Taormlna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  13711.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Er- 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

230.  By  Mr.  COUGHLIN :  Petition  of  resolu- 
tion of  the  council  of  the  city  of  PhUadel- 
phla  regarding  right  of  farm  workers  to  bar- 
gain collectively;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

231.  By  Mr.  COUGHLIN:  PetlUon  of  res- 
olution of  Township  of  Lower  Merlon,  Mont- 
gomery County,  Pa.,  regarding  tax  status  of 
municipal  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

232.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  AUan 
Pelnblum,  New  York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  ob- 
servaUon  of  the  birthday  of  M.  K.  Gandhi;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

233.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
MarahaU  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Marshall, 
Tex.,  et  al.,  relative  to  the  unsoUclted  mail- 
ing of  pornographic  literature;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


TELEPHONE  CONSUMERS  NEED 
ADVOCATE 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1969 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  Florida 
consumers  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Gen- 
eral Telephone  Co.  of  Florida.  The  Flor- 
ida Public  Service  Commission  is  holding 
hearings  regarding  the  company's  rates 
and  service,  and  the  public  is  responding 
in  large  numbers  to  voice  its  complaints 
on  the  subject.  But,  as  the  St.  Petersburg 
Independent  aptly  points  out,  there 
exists  no  public  advocate  to  represent 
the  interests  of  the  people: 

Only  one  side  has  attorneys.  Only  one 
side  has  access  to  the  records.  Only  one  side 
i.s  able  to  produce  reams  of  statistics  to  back 
up  its  arguments. 

The  utility  has  a  built-in  advantage 
for  its  side  of  the  case.  Having  just  par- 
ticipated in  hearings  on  S.  607,  a  measure 
which  would  provide  for  the  service  of  a 
Utility  Consumers'  Counsel  in  just  such 
an  instance,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  this  pertinent 
editorial  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Inde- 
pendent of  July  31. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

GenTel  Reaps  Harvest  op  III  Will 

We  hope  General  Telephone  Co.  of  Florida 
and  the  PubUc  Service  Commission  (PSC) 
are  learning  the  lessons  being  taught  at  a 
series  of  public  hearings  in  the  Tampa  Bay 
area. 

The  lessons  are  being  driven  home  with 
the  authority  of  a  schoolmaster  with  a  long 
ruler  in  his  hand. 

The  lesson  for  General  Telephone  Is  that 
Inadequate  service,  unkept  promises  and 
high  rates  are  the  basic  Ingredients  for  a 
revolt  of  telephone  users. 


Both  In  Tampa  and  St.  Petersburg,  large 
crowds  have  turned  out  to  tell  of  the  prob- 
lems they  have  had  with  phone  service.  These 
people  were  only  those  who  had  detailed  In- 
formation of  what  they  considered  Inade- 
quate services  and  who  were  anxious  to  tell 
the  PSC  about  It.  How  many  more  people  are 
dissatisfied  but  simply  could  or  would  not 
attend  the  hearings  Is  not  known. 

The  lessons  for  the  PSC  Is  that  there  Is 
Indeed  a  general  dissatisfaction  with  tele- 
phone service  in  Tampa  and  St.  Petersburg, 
and  that  the  people,  given  a  fair  opportunity 
to  air  their  complaints,  are  only  too  happy 
to  tell  commissioners  what  is  wrong. 

Such  large  crowds  have  turned  out  for 
these  hearings  and  so  many  jjeople  are  anx- 
ious to  be  heard  that  It  is  conceivable  the 
commissioners  may  never  be  able  to  complete 
the  hearings  If  the  present  format  of  allow- 
ing the  public  to  be  heard  first  is  continued. 

The  hearings  have  not  been  noted  for 
their  decorum  and  formality.  At  times  they 
have  resembled  ancient  Roman  circuses  with 
the  audience  cheering  and  clapping  each 
time  a  witness  made  a  thrust  at  the  com- 
pany. 

This  points  up  the  need  for  a  pubUc  advo- 
cate. The  rules  of  the  commission  for  such 
hearings  ate  the  same  as  those  of  the  Circuit 
Court. 

But  only  one  side  has  attorneys.  Only  one 
side  has  access  to  the  records.  Only  one  side 
is  able  to  produce  reams  of  statistics  to  back 
up  its  arguments. 

Attorneys  for  GenTel  win  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cross  examine  opposing  witnesses, 
which  wUl  create  a  hardship  on  many  of 
them  since  they  wUl  have  to  miss  another 
day's  work  In  order  to  appear.  But  who  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  cross  examine  tele- 
phone company  executives?  Does  every  mem- 
ber of  the  complaining  pubUc  have  this 
right? 

A  public  advocate  could  do  a  great  deal  to 
simplify  the  proceedings  by  screening  wit- 
nesses and  vigorously  contesting  evidence 
presented  by  the  utility. 

It  must  now  be  evident  to  both  GenTel 
and  the  PSC  that  telephone  subscribers  in 
this  area  are  angry  and  dlssatisfled. 

They  know  they  are  paying  high  prices 
for  service  Inferior  to  that  in  almost  all  areas 
of  the  country. 


Time  simply  has  caught  up  with  General 
Telephone  Co.  of  Florida.  The  people  who 
are  forced  to  buy  their  service  have  had 
enough. 

In  1971,  the  St.  Petersburg  freeholders  win 
vote  on  renewing  the  company's  franchise  in 
the  city.  Company  officials  must  now  be  look- 
ing forward  to  that  date  with  concern  for  It 
Is  obvious  the  opposition  Is  beginning  to  Jen. 

The  company  must  stand  on  its  record. 
It  may  be  too  late  for  GenTel  to  build  a  rec- 
ord that  will  meet  public  acceptance. 

The  public,  at  last.  Is  getting  the  message 


EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICE 
GETS  HIGH  PRIORITY  IN  JACK- 
SONVILLE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  BENNim.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  M. 
Waters,  Jr.,  director  of  public  safety, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  recently  addressed  the 
third  International  Congress  on  Medical 
and  Related  Aspects  of  Motor  Vehicle 
Accidents,  and  his  address  was  reported 
in  the  August  1969  edition  of  Traffic 
Safety.  This  dedicated  public  official  has 
in  his  remarks  set  out  the  realistic  pro- 
gram which  Jacksonville  has  inaugu- 
rated to  provide  quick,  efficient  services 
for  sick  and  Injured.  The  program  may 
well  serve  as  a  model  for  other  large 
cities;  and  therefore,  I  include  here  the 
article  as  it  appeared  in  Traffic  Safety: 

Emergency  Medical  Service  Gets  High 
Priority  in  Jacksonville 

Providing  emergency  medical  services  is  a 
growing  problem  In  all  areas  of  the  world  In 
which  the  use  of  the  automobile  is  increas- 
ing. It  is  a  compUcated  problem  In  the  large 
cities,  where  heavy  traffic  often  Impedes  the 
transfer  of  the  Injured  from  the  scene  of  the 
accident  to  a  treatment  center. 
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Tbere  are  several  fundamental  dlfferencee 
lietween  the  probl««n  In  this  country  and 
that  facing  our  frlepds  In  some  other  coun- 
tries. 

Ptrst.  we  have  an  acute  shortage  of  physi- 
cians and  nurses,  and  little  prospect  of 
remedying  this  matter  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. The  shortage  Ip  not  merely  In  numbers 
but  m  capabllltlest  for  speclaUzaUon  has 
greatly  reduced  the  [percentage  of  physicians 
capable  of  coping  with  severe  trauma  or 
acute  medical  epla^es  outside  their  spe- 
cialty. Therefore,  wa  will  rarely  And  a  physi- 
cian treating  an  accident  patient  outside  the 
hospital.  I 

Next,  we  must  reajllze  the  size  of  our  coun- 
try, and  the  mlllloiis  of  miles  of  roads  In  It. 
What  might  be  a  prictlcal  alerting  system  on 
the  autobahn  betv^een  Hamburg  and  Kiel 
would  provide  prohibitively  expensive  for  the 
highway  of  more  than  1.000  miles  between 
Chicago  and  IJenveK  Any  suggested  general 
highway  improvements  are  deterred  by  the 
very  massiveness  ofjthe  system  and  the  con- 
sequent costs  of  improvements. 

Fortunately,  our  telephone  system  Is  wide- 
spread and  in  neany  all  cases  efBclent.  and 
along  most  roads,  ke  can  find  homes  and 
places  of.liusiness  with  phones.  In  a  city.  It 
is  highly  .Uuprobabli  that  a  crash  could  occur 
without  someone  being  aware  of  It  and  phon- 
ing in.  ' 

Lastly,  our  problem  Is  complicated  by  the 
number  of  cars,  now  in  excess  of  100  million 
and  Increasing  stidlly.  It  has  become  a 
deadly  race  between  our  efforts  to  reduce  the 
accident  rates  andi  the  increasing  exposure 
that  raises  the  iiumber  of  deaths  and 
injuries. 

While  there  are  s  ome  basic  differences  be- 
tween our  sltuatlor  and  that  of  other  coun- 
tries, there  are  alsc  mutual  problems.  I  can 
testify  from  a  recsnt  trip  to  Europe  that 
their  cities  have  traffic  congestion  just  as  we 
do.  though  it  seldom  approaches  anywhere 
in  the  world  what  exists  in  New  York  City. 
Likewise.  I  imagine  that  cities  everywhere 
are  faced  with  thd  problems  of  Increasing 
costs  without  a  conparable  Increase  In  tax 
revenues.  Our  Ame -lean  cities  are  caught  In 
what  seems  to  be  almost  an  Insolvahle  di- 
lemma as  to  how  to  provide  all  the  services 
required  without  bankrupting  the  taxpayer. 
Oddly  enough,  tntll  less  than  five  years 
ago.  there  was  no  concerted  national  effort 
to  do  much  abo\it  automobile  accidents, 
which  by  then  w(  re  claiming  50.000  dead 
yearly.  In  sharp  contrast,  we,  probably  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  nation,  have 
for  over  100  years  maintained  an  extensive 
rescue  system  for  i  hips  at  sea.  and  In  later 
years  for  aircraft.  C  ost  has  not  been  a  deter- 
rent to  this  com]>lex  and  efficient  rescue 
system:  and.  although  only  3.000  non-combat 
people  were  lost  at  sea  and  in  the  air  in  our 
areas  of  responsibility  in  the  last  year  re- 
corded, the  Coast  3uard  incurred  a  cost  of 
$34,000  for  every  seaman  and  airman  saved. 
while  the  Air  Force  In  Viet  Nam  paid  out 
S48.000  per  save.  Vhlle  cheap  in  terms  of 
human  life,  the  highway  victim  in  compari- 
son had  little  or  no  ;hlng  spent  to  rescue  him, 
and  thousands  dlel  needlessly.  It  often  be- 
came literally  tru«  that  a  citizen  could  be 
safer  on  a  boat  sinking  20  miles  at  sea  than 
he  could  In  a  wrecs  In  the  middle  of  one  of 
our  largest  cities. 

As  an  example,  several  years  ago  a  tanker 
fire  occurred  in  N»w  York  harbor.  The  In- 
jured were  evacuated  in  less  than  10  min- 
utes by  Coast  Guard  helicopters  from  the 
ship.  Yet  a  pedestrian,  struck  by  an  auto- 
mobile in  the  ln:urring  confusion,  could 
not  be  reached  by  an  ambulance  for  nearly 
45  minutes  due  to  the  traffic  congestion. 

The  National  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966 
was  a  sweeping  one.  aimed  at  all  facets  of 
highway  safety.  One  of  them  was  the  medical 
care  and  transportation  of  those  Injured  on 
the  highway.  In  eajly  1967.  I  was  loaned  from 
the  Coast  Guard,  'fhere  I  had  been  chief  of 
the  seaxch  and  refi:ue  division,  to  the  newly 
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created  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau 
(NH9B)  to  see  if  the  methods  and  techniques 
of  our  military  system  could  be  applied  to 
our  highway  problem  at  the  state  and  city 
level.  We  made  a  great  deal  of  progress  in 
the  next  18  months.  Initiated  considerable 
research  and  passed  out  volumes  of  guidance 
to  the  states.  In  the  summer  of  1968, 1  elected 
to  retire  from  the  military,  left  the  NHSB  and 
became  director  of  public  safety  of  Jackson- 
ville, Pla.  In  this  position,  I  think  I  am  well 
situated  to  evaluate  the  problem  from  both 
sldee  of  the  hill,  compare  theory  with  prac- 
tice And  report  on  otir  progress  In  emergency 
medical  services  in  a  dynamic  and  forward, 
looking  city.  Some  of  our  "Ivory  Tower" 
thinking  from  Washington  has  been  battered 
a  bit,  but  on  the  whole,  I  think  we  may  de- 
velop a  system  which,  though  not  Ideal,  will 
be  unsurpassed  in  this  country. 

At  the  very  outset  I  rein  into  realism  with 
a  Jolt,  and  the  Jolt  was  produced  by  one 
main  factor — money.  We,  like  every  major 
city  in  this  country,  are  fighting  a  desperate 
rearguard  action  against  rising  costs.  Most 
cities  are  retreating:  I  like  to  think  that  we 
are  holding  our  own,  and  In  at  least  one  sec- 
tor, emergency  medical  services  (EMS),  are 
advancing  on  a  fairly  broad  front.  In  order  to 
do  so,  we  have  had  to  take  a  re«aistlc  ap- 
proach, discard  the  merely  desirable  and 
stick  to  the  essentials.  This  Involved  not  only 
some  hard-nosed  management  decisions,  but 
a  quick  separation  of  facts  from  mjrths. 

Jacksonville  is  a  city  unique  In  many  ways, 
the  most  notable  being  the  recent  "consoli- 
dation" of  the  City  of  Jacksonville  and  Du- 
val County,  m  which  the  county  was  abol- 
ished, the  city  limits  extended  to  the  county 
line  and  several  sets  of  duplicating  govern- 
ments replaced  by  one.  Now  we  have  one 
mayor,  one  police  dep»artment,  one  fire  de- 
partment and  a  unified  chain  of  command. 
The  creation  of  one  governmental  unity  to 
replace  many  has  not  only  greatly  simplified 
government  and  avoided  duplication  and 
confusion  but  has  made  us  into  the  largest 
city  In  the  world  geographically,  with  an 
area  of  848  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  525,000  people.  It  consists  of  dense  urban 
areas,  rural  terrain,  rivers  and  ocean,  ex- 
press highways  and  city  streets.  The  city  con- 
tains three  large  military  bases  and  two  col- 
leges, with  a  third  university  building.  The 
implication  of  this  large  group  of  over  50,000 
sailors  and  students  for  the  auto  accident 
rate  Is  clear.  Jacksonville  serves  as  the  gate- 
way to  the  Florida  vacatlonland  for  the  en- 
tire East  Coast  and  much  of  the  Midwest, 
and  out-of-state  transient  traffic  is  very 
heavy.  As  a  resort,  the  city  and  its  beaches 
draw  hundreds  of  thousands  In  the  summer 
months.  A  large  retired  population  contrib- 
utes to  the  medical  problems.  More  than 
125,000  of  the  city's  population  are  medi- 
cally Indigent. 

In  1967,  faced  with  Inadequate  ambulance 
service  provided  mostly  by  morticians,  the 
city  took  over  emergency  ambulance  serv- 
ices. The  fire  department  was  directed  to  op- 
erate It.  and  a  federal  grant  was  obtained  to 
assist  in  purchasing  10  ambulances  and  op- 
erating them  for  the  first  year.  This  ha«  re- 
sulted In  largely  solving  the  emergency  am- 
bulance problem  In  Jacksonville,  and  has 
been  done  at  a  considerable  lower  cost  than 
In  most  other  cities  of  similar  size.  With  all 
10  ambulances  deployed,  90  per  cent  of  the 
citizens  of  Jacksonville  are  within  a  seven- 
minute  response  time  of  quality  ambulance 
service. 

The  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  has 
stated  that  an  efficient  highway  EMS  system 
(outside  the  hospital)  consists  of  communi- 
cations, emergency  care  at  the  scene,  trans- 
portation and  command  and  control.  One 
more  item  should  have  been  Included  here — 
the  physician  and  hospital  team,  and  their 
role  In  definitive  medical  care.  This  omis- 
sion was  a  calculated  policy  of  the  NHSB  to 
avoid  any  implication  that  the  government 
was  entering  fvirther  Into  the  world  of  pro- 
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fesslonal  medicine.  Yet,  we  have  major  prob- 
lems In  our  hospitals,  and  they  must  be 
solved  before  we  can  have  an  efficient  emer- 
gency medical  services  system. 

Communications.  The  matter  of  communi- 
cations  In   a  city   EMS   system   Is   no   great 
mystery.  The  simple  fact  Is  that  most  calls 
for  help  come  by  phone  Into  our  fire  depart- 
ment or  police  operations  centers,  and  the 
fire    center    promptly    dispatches    an    am- 
bulance. Our  problem  is  greatly  simplified 
since  we  went  Into  a  consolidated  form  of 
government,  abolishing  the  county  and  small 
suburbs.  All  dispatching  Is  done  by  one  city 
fire  department  operations  center.  It  Is  silly 
to  set  up  a  special  center  to  handle  medical 
calls  only.  The  already  established  centers  In 
any  city,  whether  they  be  police  or  fire,  can 
do  a  highly  effective  Job  of  dispatching;  after 
all,  that  Is  their  24-hour  Job.  We  found  that 
most  of  our  citizens  did  not  know  emergency 
telephone  numbers  and  usually  called   the 
telephone  operator  for  help.  Delays  sometimes 
resulted.  To  remedy  this,  we  are  sending  out 
m   our   regular   city   electrical   billings   two 
gummed  labels  containing  the  number  for 
fire  and  ambulance  ( same) ,  police  and  suicide 
control.  We  are  urging  that  these  be  stuck  on 
each  phone  in  every  home  and  business.  This 
will  give  our  citizens  direct  dialing  service  to 
the  people  who  can  help.  In  July,  1970,  we 
are  Installing  the  "911"  universal  emergency 
number,   but   this   does   not   invalidate   the 
stickers  on  the  phones;  In  fact,  by  dialing  the 
number  on  the  sticker,  you  avoid  the  screen- 
ing switchboard  used  by  the  "911"  number. 
We  have  replaced  all  the  old  fire  alarm 
pull   boxes   with   emergency   telephones.   In 
our  main  city  area,  they  are  located  on  every 
other  corner.  One  simply  opens  the  box  picks 
up  the  phone,  and  talks  directly  to  the  fire 
operations  center.  A  large  wall  chart  In  the 
center  shows  a  light  where  the  street  phone 
Is  In  use.  so  our  men  know  the  location  Im- 
mediately. When  called  on  these  phones,  we 
can  dispatch  police,  firemen,  ambulances  or 
auto  repairmen  to  the  caller.  An  Interesting 
phenomena  Is  that  our  fire  false  alarm  rate 
has  dropped  from  90  per  cent  to  less  than 
5  pier  cent  since  we  Installed  these  phones. 
People    apparently   cannot   He   well   over   a 
phone  while  they  are  being  recorded  on  Upe. 
An  equally  great  advantage  Is  that  people 
can  tell  us  in  advance  what  their  trouble 
is.  In  the  old  pull  box  days,  a  fire  alarm 
pulled  In  mid-city  required  us  to  dispatch  a 
full  assignment  of  fire  equipment  adequate 
to    deal    with    a    large    building    fire,    even 
though  the  trouble  may  have  been  only  an 
auto  with  Ignition  wires  afire.  Now.  knowing 
the  trouble  In  advance,  we  can  respond  ap- 
propriately. We  Intend  to  add  more  of  these 
street  emergency  phones,  prlmiarlly  In  our 
ghetto  areas,  where  most  homes  do  not  have 
phones,  and  one  on  the  corner  will  provide 
emergency   communications   for   the   whole 
neighborhood  In  time  of  trouble.  We  have 
these  emergency  phones  at  every  cutoff,  from 
the  main  expressways.  The  highway  depart- 
ment is  putting  up  signs  on  the  highways 
pointing  out  that  the  emergency  phones  are 
at   the  exits.  Furthermore,  we  have  placed 
large  signs  over  each  such  phone  to  let  people 
know  they  are  for  public  use.  Many  people 
thought  they  were  either  the  old  pull  type 
fire  alarms,  or  were  for  use  of  police  and 
firemen  only. 

The  placing  of  emergency  telephones  at 
one  mUe  Intervals  along  the  highways  Is  a 
thing  we  cannot  financially  afford  In  this 
country.  I  have  seen  this  arrangement  on 
European  highways;  but.  as  I  pointed  out  in 
the  beginning,  we  have  many  more  miles 
of  road.  In  our  city,  we  have  placed  emer- 
gency phones  at  the  exits  from  the  major 
express  highways  and  are  placing  signs  on 
the  highways  pointing  out  their  locations. 
Actually,  In  most  cases  within  the  city, 
crashes  are  generally  accompanied  by  traffic 
congestion,  and  It  Is  amazing  how  sensitive 
the  people  living  along  the  road  are  to  this. 
We  quickly  hear  by  phone  from  citizens  liv- 
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mg  nearby  and  dispatch  police  cars  and  am- 
bulances. So  I  don't  worry  too  much  about 
delays  In  alerting  on  our  highways  In  Jack- 
sonville. 

In  a  couple  of  places,  notably  on  Highway 
295  arovmd  the  Maryland  area  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  they  have  placed,  at  one-mile  in- 
tervals, pushbutton  boxes,  which  are  cheap- 
er to  install  than  telephones.  One  can  push 
buttons  marked  "Police,"  "Service,"  or  "Plre," 
and  wait  until  the  radio  signal  is  received 
at  a  center  and  a  patrol  car  Is  dispatched.  In 
practice,  the  motorists,  many  of  whom  merely 
wish  information,  will  not  wait,  and  over 
30  percent  of  calls  are  false  alarms.  The  cost 
in  patrol  cars  running  out  to  investigate  Is 
high,  and  the  frustrations  of  the  waiting  mo- 
torists immeasurable.  This  is  a  system  that 
was  fine  in  theory  but  fell  flat  in  actual 
application.  It  has  all  the  drawbacks  of  the 
old  fire-pull  alarm  system,  which  Is  50  years 
behind  the  new  street  phone  alarm  system  we 
are  using  In  Jacksonville. 

There  has  also  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  use  of  radios  in  taxicabs.  fleet  trucks 
and  mimiclpal  equipment  to  broadcast  a 
radio  alert  In  case  of  wrecks  or  other  trouble. 
The  Motorola  Co.  sponsored  one  such  program 
called  Community  Radio  Watch,  and 
we  participated  in  Jacksonville.  The  results 
have  been  mediocre,  and  the  real  need  for 
such  an  organization  is  doubtful.  People 
traveling  with  two-way  radios  in  their  vehi- 
cles will  radio  In  to  their  own  dispatching 
center  of  their  own  free  will  If  they  see  some- 
thing, though  the  chance  that  a  radio  ve- 
hicle will  come  along  when  needed  is  fairly 
remote.  In  eight  months,  though  my  car  Is 
radio  equipped.  I  have  reported  one  wreck 
and  several  stalled  motorists  who  had  not 
been  previously  reported.  With  a  rising  crime 
rate,  and  a  limited  police  force,  we  feel  our 
radio  patrol  cars  are  more  needed  in  the  high- 
crime-lncldence  areas  than  on  the  highways. 

As  a  result,  nearly  all  alerting  Is  going 
to  be  by  phone  wtth  only  a  very  small  minor- 
ity of  cases  by  radio. 

Dispatching.  Let  me  again  stress  that  in  a 
large  city,  ambulance  dispatching  should  be 
handled  by  the  fire  or  police  department 
operations  center,  depending  on  which  Is  pro- 
viding the  service.  Even  where  municipal 
ambulances  are  not  provided,  and  private 
ambulances  are  used,  they  should  be  dis- 
patched for  emergency  calls  by  the  city  cen- 
ter. I  favor  the  fire  department  operations 
center  doing  it,  because  they  don't  have  as 
many  total  calls  dally  as  do  the  police.  The 
use  of  private  ambulances  on  routine  pa- 
tient transfer  caUs  Is  no  real  concern  of  ours. 
However,  if  It  Is  an  emergency  run,  we  either 
dispatch  the  private  ambulance  from  the  fire 
operations  center,  or  they  Inform  us  If  they 
have  been  called  by  a  private  party.  The  fire 
department  Is  responsible  for  emergency  am- 
bulance service,  but  we  may  need  backup 
from  private  operators  on  occasion. 

When  an  ambulance  Is  dispatched,  all 
times  are  kept  on  a  running  card  punched  by 
a  time  machine.  All  conversations,  radio  and 
telephone,  are  recorded  on  24-hour  tapes. 
The  center  has  direct  "red  phone"  connec- 
tions with  every  hospital  emergency  room  in 
the  city  and  can  quickly  determine  load  con- 
dition and  readiness  to  receive  patients.  In 
serious  cases,  we  alert  the  receiving  hospital 
while  the  ambulance  is  still  outbound,  lol- 
lowing  this  up  with  an  estimated  time  of  ar- 
rival when  received.  All  of  our  ambulances 
have  two-way  radio  communications,  not 
only  with  the  operations  center,  but  with  the 
emergency  rooms  of  all  the  hospitals.  This 
was  an  easily  solved  problem.  We  found  that 
the  hospitals  all  had  a  civil  defense  radio  in 
each  emergency  room.  We,  therefore,  put  the 
civil  defense  frequency  crystal  on  one  chan- 
nel in  all  of  our  ambulance  radios,  and  we 
were  In  business.  We  perform  a  radio  check 
with  very  hospital  at  a  set  time  each  morn- 
ing, then  the  volume  of  the  radio  in  the 
emergency  room  Is  turned  all  the  way  down 
and  the  set  left  on.  When  an  ambulance  op- 
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erator  wishes  to  talk  with  the  emergency 
room,  he  asks  center,  which  tells  the  emer- 
gency room  by  "red  phone."  "Call  rescue 
seven."  The  emergency  room  nurse  then 
merely  turns  up  the  radio  volume  and  calls 
to  establish  communication.  We  have  ac- 
tually had  little  use  for  this,  as  our  men 
usually  know  what  to  do  in  first  aid,  and 
center  can  relay  needed  information  quickly 
to  the  emergency  rooms.  However,  we  expect 
the  use  of  direct  communications  with  the 
emergency  room  to  pick  up  as  our  cardiac 
program  progresses. 

We  feel  that  with  our  new  $600,000  fire 
operation  center,  our  regular  and  emergency 
phone  systems,  and  a  flexible  and  efficient 
radio  system,  our  communications  and  dis- 
patching problems  are  solved.  The  proof  of 
the  matter  Is  the  satisfaction  of  our  citi- 
zenry, and  the  average  response  time  In  the 
city  area  is  less  than  five  minutes  from  call 
until  arrival  of  an  ambulance.  In  remote 
areas  where  ambulance  response  time  may  be 
delayed,  we  dispatch  a  fire  engine  company 
to  render  first  aid  until  the  ambulance 
arrives. 

I  have  mentioned  that  In  area  we  are  the 
largest  city  In  the  world.  848  square  miles 
extending  37  miles  east  and  west,  and  33 
miles  north  and  south.  To  cover  this  large 
an  area  might  seem  an  Insurmountable  prob- 
lem with  our  resources.  However,  we  have 
relatively  light  traffic  as  It  Is  spread  over  such 
a  large  area,  and  the  fast  express  highways 
allow  our  ambulances  to  travel  at  speeds  up 
to  80  m.p.h.,  nearly  as  fast  as  a  helicopter. 
As  a  result,  one  of  our  ambulances  may  be 
able  to  reach  a  patient  10  miles  away  faster 
than  one  In  New  York  City  could  arrive  at  a 
scene  one  mile  away. 

Transportation.  Our  ambulancese  are  not 
luxury  jobs  but  practical  cabins  mounted  on 
one-ton  Chevrolet  chassis.  Complete  with 
equipment,  they  run  about  $12,500  each.  Our 
last  four  are  In  full  conformance  with  the 
"Medical  Requirements  for  Ambulance  De- 
sign and  Equipment "  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  both  as  to  vehicle  and  equip- 
ment; in  fact,  we  have  already  exceeded  the 
equipment  requirements.  From  an  economy 
viewpoint,  these  ambulances  are  winners. 
Not  only  are  they  cheaper  initially  than  the 
large  custom  jobs,  but  every  two  or  three 
years  we  simply  Insert  a  new  chassis  and 
have  a  new  vehicle.  We  expect  the  cabin  to 
last  through  three  chassis.  These  ambulances 
have  plenty  of  working  space  and  ample 
stowage  space  for  both  medical  and  extri- 
cation equipment.  Our  ambulance  personnel 
carry  out  all  except  heavy  extracatlon.  The 
primary  drawback  of  this  type  ambulance  Is 
that  it  rides  roughly  on  bad  roads,  and  a  fast 
run  can  be  excruciatingly  painful  for  a 
person  with  broken  bones.  In  such  cases,  we 
return  at  a  slow  speed  without  lights  or 
siren.  In  fact,  80  per  cent  of  our  return  runs 
are  made  In  this  manner,  for  we  emphasize 
treating  and  stabilizing  the  patient  on 
scene  and  returning  at  a  safe  speed  when- 
ever possible.  Outbound,  we  seldom  have 
enough  Information  to  determine  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  case,  and  such  runs  are  made 
with  light  and  siren;  we  never  forget,  how- 
ever, that  running  a  red  light  still  leaves  us 
as  the  responsible  party  should  an  accident 
occur,  and  street  Intersections  are  crossed  at 
reduced  speeds. 

Emergency  Case.  In  Jacksonville  we  have 
a  long  and  Intensive  training  program  for 
rescue  ambulance  personnel,  and  we  have 
long  tenure  with  little  or  no  turnover.  With- 
out the  latter,  we  could  not  afford  the 
training.  The  firemen  have  good  pay  and  ex- 
ceptionally good  working  hours.  To  partic- 
ipate In  the  rescue  program,  a  fireman  must 
volunteer  for  the  duty;  have  two  years  on 
the  department  with  excellent  record,  and 
hold  an  American  Red  Cross  Advanced  First 
Aid  card.  He  then  passes  through  five  stages 
of  training: 

Stage  One:  Review  of  advanced  first  aid 
procedures  (20  hours); 
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stage  Two:  Advanced  procedures  taught  by 
25  doctors  (30  hours) ; 

Stage  Three:  Extrication  from  autos,  air- 
craft and  trains  ( 25  hours ) ; 

Stage  Four:  Hospital  training  in  ER's,  In- 
tensive care  units,  and  OB  (50  hours): 

Stage  Five:  Hospital  training  in  emergency 
cardiac  care  (231  hours) . 

This  program  is,  we  believe,  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  any  In  the  country.  In  the  begin- 
ning, much  of  it  was  done  In  the  men's  off 
time.  When  this  became  burdensome  and  the 
men  began  seeking  extra  compensation,  we 
began  basing  our  ambulances  at  the  hospi- 
tals, where  training  can  be  obtained  on  the 
job  while  the  men  are  between  calls.  Our 
first  trials  of  hospital  basing  have  been  an 
unqualified  success,  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported by  both  the  medical  staffs  and  the 
ambulance  personnel.  If  there  is  one  mes. 
sage  I  wish  to  give  to  anyone  planning  a  sim- 
ilar program,  it  is  to  base  your  ambulances  at 
hospitals,  while  at  the  same  time  keeping 
them  under  control  of  the  operations  center 
for  dispatching.  Our  men  sleep  at  some  of 
the  hospitals:  at  others,  they  are  there  dur- 
ing daylight  hours,  returning  to  the  fire  sta- 
tions at  night.  The  emergency  room  staffs 
have  been  surprised,  not  only  at  the  ability 
of  the  ambulance  personnel  to  help  them  in 
the  emergency  room,  but  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  men  absorb  the  training.  In  a  city 
In  which  we  have  a  severe  shortage  of  doctors 
and  nurses,  the  presence  of  two  trained  emer- 
gency medical  technicians  in  the  emergency 
room,  when  not  on  runs,  has  proved  a  boon. 
At  the  same  time,  our  men  are  receiving  ex- 
cellent training,  and  I  might  add  that  this  Is 
only  made  possible  by  the  enthusiastic  co- 
operation of  our  fine  doctors  and  nurses,  and 
the   strong  support   of  our  medical   society. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  and  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Orthopedic  Surgeons,  It  was  recom- 
mended that  this  concept  of  the  highly 
trained  ambulance  attendant  be  adopted.  It 
was  also  recommended  that  the  emergency 
medical  technician  be  adopted  as  a  full  mem- 
ber of  the  medical  team,  and  that  appropriate 
job  description  and  training  courses  be  pre- 
pared. The  training  recommended  was  sim- 
ilar to  that  I  have  Just  outlined.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  training  of  these  men  and  their 
acceptance  as  part  of  the  professional  team 
offers  a  partial  solution  to  the  acute  short- 
age of  nurses  in  our  emergency  rooms  and 
Intensive  care  units.  Certainly,  our  Armed 
Forces  hospital  corpsmen  carry  out  func- 
tions even  in  advance  of  that  allowed  nurses 
in  some  locations,  and  the  emergency  medical 
technician,  with  similar  training  and  under 
supervision  of  a  physician,  could  carry  out 
many  functions  now  required  of  physicians 
and  nurses  when  not  on  ambulEUice  runs. 

As  a  result  of  this  training,  I  have  every 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  these  rescue 
ambulance  personnel  of  the  fire  department 
to  handle  nearly  any  first  aid  situation. 
Twenty-nine  babies  have  been  delivered 
without  mishap.  I  have  accompanied  our 
ambulances  to  attempted  suicides,  to  acutely 
ill  p>atients,  heart  attacks  and  many  severe 
auto  crashes.  At  these  crashes,  it  is  most 
satisfying  to  watch  the  men  work.  No  one  is 
moved  until  his  airway  is  checked,  he  is 
splinted  and  bleeding  has  stopped  and  back- 
boards have  been  inserted.  Then,  in  the 
words  of  our  chief  of  rescue,  "We  do  not 
extricate  a  seriously  Injured  victim,  we  dis- 
assemble the  car  around  him."  In  most  cases, 
the  care  at  the  scene  is  so  complete  that  the 
trip  to  the  hospital  is  at  regular  road  speeds 
without  siren  or  lights.  Once  at  the  hospital, 
the  victims  are  kept  on  the  special  back- 
boards until  after  x-ray,  for  x-ray  will  pene- 
trate the  material. 

Hospital  Emergency  Departments.  Surveys 
In  a  number  of  our  states  have  indicated  gross 
deficiencies  in  the  emergency  departments 
of  many  of  our  hospitals.  Long  delays  in 
treatment  of  patients  may  be  common,  and 
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the  quality  of  care  pobr.  With  an  IncTftaslngly 
tranalent  population]  many  of  whom  have  no 
family  doctor,  the  etnergency  room  has  be- 
come the  focal  point  tor  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  patients ,  only  a  minority  of  whom 
are  actual  envergenalefi.  Thla  crowding  ag- 
gravates an  already  poor  sltiiaitlon,  with  the 
result  that  treatment  In  the  emergency  rooms 
of  the  nations  hospitals  may  often  be  as 
Ineprt  and  as  backward  as  Is  the  majority  of 
ambulance  service,  t^ie  '^^^  ^°'^  reform  Is 
groat.  I  will  go  a  st»p  further.  In  the  very 
near  future  In  somfe  areas,  highly  trained 
emergency  medical '  technicians  manning 
reecue  ambulances  are  going  to  be  more 
proficient  In  doing  their  Job  of  emergency 
care  and  transportation  than  are  some  hos- 
pital emergency  departments  In  providing 
the  definitive  treat<nent  with  which  they 
are  charged.  While  We  municipal  officials  are 
searching  for  ways  io  improve  rescue,  care 
and  transportation  outside  the  hospitals.  th« 
medical  and  hospital  professionals  needs  to 
do  some  deep  soul  searching.  I  think  that  in 
our  city  we  are  progressing  well  here,  but 
much  still  remains  Io  be  done,  especially  In 
obtaining  sufficient  physicians  and  nurses. 
One  trend  that  is  on  the  increase  Is  the 
formation  of  groups  pf  physicians  devoted  to 
emergency  iJractlce  (inly.  Such  a  group,  con- 
alstlfig  usisany  of  foiir  physicians  alternating 
on  eight  hour  watchas.  perforati  all  emergency 
room  services,  tumli^g  the  patient  over  to  his 
regular  doctor  or  tola  specialist  after  emer- 
gency care  is  administered  and  the  patient 
stabilized.  This  systim  Insures  the  preseaice 
In  the  emergency  rtjom  of  a  physician  and 
relieves  the  rest  of  thje  hospital  staff  of  having 
to  rotat*  on  duty  in  the  emergency  room. 

Private  Ambulancfs.  In  our  city,  we  have 
a  number  of  private  ambulance  services, 
Including  a  number  jof  funeral  directors.  For 
the  most  part,  they  are  not  Interested  In 
emergency  service.  Same  funeral  homes  haul 
chronically  111  patKnts  to  and  from  hos- 
pitals free,  realizing  that  they  will  get  the 
funeral  business  latsr.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  the  practice,  es  jeclally  when  It  involves 
Indigents.  Florida  In  one  of  the  few  states 
that  has  an  ambu  ance  law,  but  it  is  a 
wealc  one.  We  reallae  that  otir  private  am- 
bulance operators  tan  neither  afford  the 
salaries  nor  the  equipment  to  render  serv- 
ice comparable  to  that  given  by  our  fire  de- 
partment rescue  service.  Yet,  If  they  are 
going  to  engage  in  Emergency  service  at  all. 
we  must  Insist  on  minimum  standards.  A 
new  city  ambulance  law  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  city  council,  and  I  am  confident  that 
It  win  pass.  It  will  je  a  major  step  forward 
in  eliminating  marginal  and  untrained  op- 
erators, and  we  Intead  to  enforce  it  strictly. 
Those  remaining  in  the  emergency  business 
will  do  so  under  ths  supervision  of  the  de- 
partment of  public  safety  and  the  health 
department. 

Despite  the  wldeipread  criticism  of  pri- 
vate ambulance  service.  I  have  seen  a  num- 
ber of  fine  services,  well  mansiged.  well 
trained  and  efflcleni .  Private  enterprise  can 
give  quality  service  if  it  has  a  franchise  to 
eliminate  destructvd  competition,  a  subsidy 
when  required,  and  Is  under  government  in- 
spection. However.  Ifor  sophisticated  treat- 
ment, such  as  we  describe  later  for  heart  at- 
tack patients,  few  i>rlvate  ambulance  com- 
panies can  afford  ttie  equipment  or  retain 
the  highly  trained  jiersonnel  required.  Such 
procedvires  must  be  |carrled  out  in  our  cities 
by  government.  We  Regard  emergency  ambul- 


ance service  In  the 
and  fire  protection. 


pensions,  total  $595 
for  example,  is  paid 


same  category  as  police 
In  fact,  we  make  more 
ambulance  runs  yeaily  than  fire  runs. 

Costs.  To  operate  :  0  rescue  ambulances,  we 
require  66  men,  a  chief  of  the  rescue  branch, 
a  training  supervlsoi  and  a  secretary.  Person- 
nel   services,    Includ.ng   fringe   benefits    and 


i.Wl  yearly.  Each  private. 
$8,357  yearly.  Including 
benefits.  Commodities  total  $22,986,  and 
other  direct  costs  about  $16,000.  Each  am- 
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bulance  costs  us  $63,447  per  year  to  run,  of 
which  94  per  cent  is  for  personnel.  The  pre- 
dominance In  personnel  costs  and  the  great 
disparity  between  public  and  private  salaries 
are  what  separate  private  and  public  ambu- 
lance service.  Yet,  If  we  are  to  have  quality, 
we  must  pay  enough  to  get  high  type  Indi- 
viduals and  retain  them.  Ambulance  service 
costs,  like  all  medical  costs,  are  skyrocketing. 
We  are  attempting  to  defray  this  in  many 
ways.  We  charge  $17,50  per  run,  and  are  going 
to  raise  the  fee  to  $22,50.  primarily  to  dis- 
courage needless  calls,  Oilr  collection  rate, 
which  Is  running  at  about  40  per  cent,  must 
be  raised,  and  we  are  looking  for  ways  to  do 
this.  We  are  receiving  a  subsidy  from  the 
NHSB  of  $11,890  per  ambulance,  which  helps 
defray  expenses.  Lastly,  as  the  number  of 
runs  Increases,  the  cost  per  run  decreases. 
We  estimate  that  by  1970,  we  will  be  making 
13.000  emergency  runs  yearly.  The  cost  breaks 
down  as  follows: 

Cost  per  run $48  85 

NHSB  subsidy 9.  15 

Fee  collected 3.00 

Tax  supported 30.70 

Total    48,85 

In  summation,  the  total  cost  of  operating  a 
first  rate  emergency  ambulance  system  In  our 
city  Is  76  cents  per  capita. 

Our  figures  are  considerably  below  those 
given  for  government  operated  services  In  the 
NHSB  publication.  Economics  of  Highway 
Emergency  Ambulance  Services,  and  well 
below  those  at  most  other  cities  of  similar 
size.  Most  of  this  difference  can  be  attributed 
to  the  difference  In  salary  scales  for  firemen 
in  southern  cities  as  compared  with  those  In 
the  north.  In  my  opinion,  the  NHSB  econom- 
ics study,  while  generally  an  excellent  one, 
errs  on  the  high  side  In  estimating  costs  of 
ambulance  service  and  on  the  low  side  In  es- 
timating the  number  of  ambulances  required 
to  service  a  certain  number  of  jjersons.  Al- 
most certainly  more  ambulances  are  required 
to  service  the  525,000  people  In  our  850- 
square-mile  city  than  would  be  needed  for 
the  same  number  of  people  In  a  city  of  50 
square  miles.  The  number  needed  and  the 
money  the  city  can  afford  to  devote  to  the 
service  must  vary  with  the  p>ecullarltles  of 
each  city. 

Helicopters.  Despite  my  continual  protests, 
I  have  acquired  a  reputation  over  the  past 
few  years  as  the  man  who  advocates  re- 
placing grovmd  ambulances  with  helicopters. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  I 
see  little  use  for  helicopters  In  a  dense  urban 
area,  or  where  adequate  and  efficient  ground 
ambulance  service  Is  available.  If  a  ground 
ambulance  can  reach  a  patient  in  10  minutes, 
there  is  no  need  for  a  helicopter.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  do  see  need  for  helicopters  in 
remote  or  inaccessible  areas  and  in  trans- 
porting crltloally  ill  patients  of  all  kinds  from 
outlying  community  hospitals  to  major  medi- 
cal centers.  To  determine  the  feasibility  of 
this  (which  the  military  has  long  ago  deter- 
mined for  their  people)  for  civilian  use,  I 
recommended  In  1967  that  arrangements  be 
made  for  use  of  military  helicopters  from 
some  200  continental  military  bases  to  aid 
In  severe  civilian  Injury  cases.  Although  the 
various  military  services  were  amiable,  the 
proposal  was  bungled  and  mishandled  by 
bureaucrats  in  Washington,  with  the  result 
that  finally  only  the  commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard  took  action.  Issuing  an  order 
to  his  operational  commanders  to  cooperate 
whenever  possible  with  state  authorities  In 
aiding  highway  victims.  In  other  cases,  agree- 
ments have  been  made  between  local  au- 
thorities and  nearby  military  base  command- 
ers, though  helicopters  are  in  short  supply 
due  to  the  Viet  Nam  war. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  helicopter  can  do 
a  superb  Job  of  medico  evacuation.  The  prob- 
lem Is  one  of  costs.  We  cannot  Justify  a 
helicopter  Jusit  to  evacuate  highway  injured. 
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We  can,  however,  in  certain  localities,  use 
one  economically  ( 1 .000  hours  yearly  or  more ) 
if  we  use  It  for  highway  rescue,  sea  and  land 
rescue,  police  and  highway  patrol,  apprehen- 
sion of  lawbreakers,  riot  control,  accident  in- 
vestigation, cardiac  and  inter-hospital  trans- 
port, fire  control  (both  urban  and  forest), 
photo  missions  and  administrative  flying. 
These  missions  would  be  assigned  on  a  pri- 
ority basis,  with  rescue  as  top  priority.  Until 
we  utilize  the  helicopter  on  such  a  basis,  with 
firm  central  control,  or  unless  we  can  obtain 
use  of  available  military  helicopters,  I  see 
little  prospect  of  widespread  and  successful 
use  of  these  machines  In  EMS. 

Operation  Heartbeat — Answer  to  the  Great- 
est Threat.  For  the  months  I  was  with  the 
NHSB.  my  attention  was  devoted  to  the 
highway  victim  and.  as  a  result,  trauma.  For 
20  years  before  that  In  the  Coast  Guard.  I 
had  been  concerned  with  aid  to  the  distressed 
at  sea  and  in  the  air.  Naturally  when  I  came 
to  Jacksonville,  it  was  with  visions  of  start- 
ing up  vigorous  programs  In  these  fields.  But 
when  I  asked  for  the  vital  statUtlcs  for  the 
past  year.  It  caused  a  realignment  of  my 
thinking  and  a  drastic  change  in  perspective 
In  1968.  in  Jacksonville,  26  jjersons  died  in 
water  accidents;  139  in  traffic  mishaps,  and, 
far  overshadowing  these.  1.497  of  heart  dis- 
ease. Not  only  was  heart  disease  by  far  the 
greatest  kUler  of  Jacksonville  citizens,  but 
In  EKG  teets  of  10.000  of  our  citizens  made 
by  the  Heartmoblle  of  the  American  Heart 
Society  in  February.  1969,  one  of  every  three 
of  our  citizens  tested  showed  signs  of  cardiac 
abnormalities.  The  greatest  single  life  threat 
to  a  citizen  In  Jacksonville  today  is  not  the 
criminal  on  the  street,  nor  fire  in  the  home. 
nor  death  on  the  highway,  It  is  an  acme 
myocardial  infarction.  We  must  consider  t!-.e 
cardiovascular  "accident"  along  with  traffic 
accidents. 

One  cardiologist,  in  reflecting  the  preva- 
lent attitude  of  physicians,  recently  Stated: 
"If  I  suspect  a  cardiac  condition,  I  will 
have  the  patient  meet  me  at  the  emergency 
room.  If  I  went  to  the  home.  I  simply 
wouldn't  have  the  equipment  with  me  to 
properly  diagnose  and  treat  him.  I  would 
have  to  transfer  him  to  the  emergency  room 
anyway." 

Logical  as  this  reasoning  Is,  It  Is  cold 
comfort  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  who  will  suffer  heart  attacks  to  realize 
that  they  must  make  it  to  a  hospital  on  their 
own.  or  rely  on  an  ambulance  crew  to  get 
them  there. 

Nationally,  due  to  the  poor  quality  of  am- 
bulance services,  not  only  can  long  delays  in 
response  be  expected,  but  the  attendants 
may  be  poorly  trained  and  Incapable  of 
rendering  meaningful  help.  In  many  cases, 
they  will  not  have  minimum  equipment  even 
by  present  lax  standards. 

That  definitive  treatment  can  be  effec- 
tively given  In  the  field  and  in  ambulances 
has  been  proved  In  a  number  of  locales,  but 
to  date  it  has  been  given  by  physicians  and 
nurses.  Belfast.  Ireland:  Waveney  Hospital. 
North  Ireland,  and  St.  Vincent's  in  New  York 
are  among  facilities  reporting  on  this  proce- 
dure. A  number  of  other  groups  are  plan- 
ning or  are  experimenting  with  telemetry  of 
EKG's  from  the  field  or  ambulance  In  the 
hospital  so  that  physicians  in  the  hospital 
can  read  an  EKG  and  recommend  to  the 
rescue  crew  further  action.  One  report  on 
telemetry  estimates  that  of  16  patients  DOA 
(dead  on  arrival)  on  whom  telemetry  read- 
ings were  received,  11  may  have  been  sal- 
vageable with  proper  therapy,  which  was  not 
available.  Waveney  reports  that  of  95  heart 
attack  patients  transported,  not  a  single 
death  occurred  in  transport,  due  undoubt- 
edly, in  many  cases,  to  the  presence  of 
proper  equipment  and  trained  medical  per- 
sonnel. In  all  of  these  cases,  however,  physi- 
cians with  proper  equipment  were  operating 
Ing  in  a  relatively  small  area.  These  condi- 
tions do  not  prevail  In  Jacksonville,  where 
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we  are  faced  with  providing  care  to  the 
largest  city  area  in  the  world,  and  with 
little  likelihood  of  physicians  or  nurses  ac- 
companying the  emergency  rescue  ambu- 
lance. 

The  president  of  the  medical  society  ap- 
pointed an  advisory  committee  of  some  of 
the  city's  leading  cardiologists  to  work  with 
us  on  this  matter.  A  ntimber  of  alternatives 
were  explored  by  the  committee.  Prom  these 
dlsctisslons,  a  plan  was  evolved  to  equip  all 
of  our  10  ambulances  with  necessary  equip- 
ment and  trained  para-medical  personnel  to 
allow  quick  access  to  any  place  in  the  city 
in  which  one  of  our  citizens  suffers  a  heart 
attack.  An  early  plan  to  employ  two  large 
cardiac  ambulances  staffed  by  physicians  and 
nurses  was  abandoned  when  It  became  evi- 
dent that  the  time  required  for  two  centrally 
located  vehicles  to  reach  the  suburbs  would 
be  excessive,  and  that  we  could  not  provide 
properly  qualified  physicians  for  this  serv- 
ice due  to  the  acute  shortage  in  the  city. 
It  was  agreed  that  If  more  definitive  treat- 
ment were  to  be  given  cardiac  victims  out- 
side the  hospital.  It  would  have  to  be  by 
c  ir  rescue  personnel.  They  would  require  not 
only  special  equipment  but,  more  impor- 
tantly, special  traliUng.  This  proposal  was 
presented  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
county  medical  society,  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  executive  committee  has  formally  en- 
dorsed the  program,  contingent  on  proper 
training  of  the  rescue  personnel.  The  train- 
ing syllabus  and  methods  of  training  have 
now  been  developed  by  the  cardiac  advisory 
committee  and  planning  is  already  well 
underway. 

This  concept  is  a  bold  one  in  medical  care. 
Already,  inquiries  have  been  received  from 
many  parts  of  the  country.  To  the  more  con- 
servative who  have  doubts  about  the  wisdom 
of  the  program,  It  Is  well  to  remember  that 
only  two  or  three  years  ago  grave  doubts 
were  expressed  as  to  the  feasibility  of  utiliz- 
ing nurses  in  intensive  care  units  to  admin- 
ister treatment  to  heart  patients.  Now  it  is 
a  commonly  accepted  practice,  but  its  com- 
ing was  expedited  because  of  the  shortage 
of  physicians  to  carry  out  these  functions. 
This  same  shortage  makes  it  imperative  that 
we  expedite  the  training  and  equipping  of 
our  rescue  persormel  to  deal  with  cardiac 
emergencies    outside    the  liospltal. 

At  this  time,  more  than  50  of  our  rescue 
ambulance  personnel  are  engaged  in  hospi- 
tal training.  The  time  required  to  fully  train 
a  man  for  this  type  of  work  Is  In  excess  of 
200  hours,  but  It  has  already  become  evident 
that  the  high  type  of  personnel  we  are  utiliz- 
ing quickly  learn  the  procedures  taught.  No 
man  will  be  allowed  to  perform  any  proce- 
dure until  he  has  been  thoroughly  checked 
out  and  certified  by  medical  professionals. 
The  amount  of  responsibility  placed  on  the 
rescue  personnel  will  be  greatly  Increased 
as  their  training  progresses. 

The  extent  of  treatment  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  patient's  condition.  In  many 
cases,  a  cardiac  victim  can  simply  be  trans- 
ported to  the  nearest  suitable  hospital.  In 
others,  his  condition  may  be  such  that  an 
attempt  to  transport  him  would  be  fatal,  and 
the  rescue  crew  will  carry  out  CPR  and  de- 
flbrlUate  when  necessary.  In  addition,  after 
consultation  with  a  physician,  by  radio  and 
telemetry,  of  EKO,  they  will  administer 
drugs  when  directed  by  the  physician.  At 
this  point,  the  rescue  crewmen  will  basically 
be  performing  the  same  function  In  their 
portable  Intensive  care  (IC)  unit,  as  does  the 
nurse  In  the  hospital  IC  unit. 

The  training  of  the  personnel  will  require 
time  and  will  be  a  continuing  process.  The 
equipment  is  being  procured  now.  We  believe 
the  number  of  people  saved  will  be  consid- 
erable. If  we  can  bring  to  the  hospital,  alive, 
every  patient  we  take  into  the  ambulance 
with  a  detectable  ptilse  and  breathing,  our 
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program  will  be  a  great  success.  We  believe 
this  goal  Is  attainable.  We  believe  the  chance 
Is  worth  the  $51,000  of  special  equipment  for 
our  ambulances  and  special  crew  training  In- 
volved. Oom,pare  the  cost  for  this  city  of  over 
half  a  million  with  a  heart  tran^lant  cos>t 
of  $30,000.  If  we  save  only  one  person,  the 
equipment  vrlll  have  been  paid  for. 

In  summary,  hundreds  of  our  citizens  are 
going  to  suffer  heart  attacks  outside  hos- 
pitals, and  the  majority  who  fall  to  survive 
will  not  have  medical  help.  Due  to  the  short- 
age of  doctors,  and  their  inability  to  give 
definitive  treatment  without  equipment  and 
outside  the  hospital  environment,  doctors 
will  not  go  to  the  scene  of  the  attack.  The 
initial  treatment  during  the  critical  first 
hour  Is  going  to  have  to  be  given  by  prop- 
erly equipped  and  trained  emergency  medi- 
cal technicians,  and  the  patient  delivered 
alive  to  hospital  intentlve  care  units,  where 
chance  of  survival  is  high.  We  feel  that  this 
is  the  pattern  of  the  future,  and  we  Intend 
to  pursue  It  vigorously. 

Providing  emergency  care  to  a  large  city 
is  a  complex  and  never  ending  Job.  and  we 
mtist  be  prepared  for  anything.  We  feel  that 
our  progress  has  been  great.  In  addition  to 
beiiig  known  as  the  Bold  New  City  of  the 
South  and  an  All-Amerlcan  City,  we  hope 
that  Jacksonville  will  also  become  known  as 
the  safest  place  in  the  country  to  have  an 
accident  or  a  heart  attack. 


SOVIET    SUPPORT    OF    GUERRILLA 
ACTIONS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent weeks  various  stories  have  appeared 
in  the  press  saying  that  the  Soviets  no 
longer  had  any  interest  in  promoting 
guerrilla  style  insurrections  in  Latin 
America.  Similar  statements  have  al- 
leged that  Cuba  is  no  longer  a  base  for 
subversion  and  some  commentators  even 
say  that  it  is  time  to  normalize  relations 
with  Cuba. 

In  my  judgment,  such  statements  are 
merely  wishful  thinking  which  do  not 
accord  with  the  determined  campaign  of 
subversion  which  is  now  being  wsiged 
against  the  responsible  governments  of 
Latin  America.  The  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion have  been  put  forward  in  an  article 
in  the  current  Human  Events  by  Mr.  Paul 
Bethel,  who  has  frequently  appeared  be- 
fore Senate  committees  as  an  expert  wit- 
ness on  Latin  American  affairs.  Mr. 
Bethels  article  cites  dates  and  facts 
based  upon  newspaper  reports  and  of- 
ficial intelligence  sources  of  the  Latin 
American  government's  concern.  Mr. 
Bethel  concludes: 

(1)  That  the  Communists  are  Indeed  be- 
hind terrorist  and  guerrilla  attacks  In  Latin 
America;  and  (2)  That  the  Soviet  Union  has 
both  the  policy  and  the  plan  to  assault  free 
nations  of  our  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Bethel's  article  was  obviously  writ- 
ten before  the  recent  kidnapping  of  Am- 
bassador C.  Burke  Elbrick  in  Brazil.  This 
kind  of  gangster  activity  is  typical  of  the 
operations  now  being  conducted  in  Latin 
America.  It  is  remarkable  that  news  re- 
ports say  that  the  so-called  15  political 
prisoners  for  whom  the  Ambassador  was 
held  hostage  are  reported  to  be  going  to 
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Cuba  from  Mexico.  I  find  it  shocking  that 
the  news  media  continuously  refers  to 
these  men  as  political  prisoners  as  though 
they  were  members  of  a  political  opposi- 
tion put  in  jail  for  their  views.  The  facts 
do  not  seem  to  bear  out  this  designation. 
One  of  those  exchanged,  for  example,  was 
arrested  6  months  ago  and  charged  with 
directing  the  machinegun  assassination 
plotted  against  U.S.  Capt,  Charles  R, 
Chandler  in  Sao  Paulo.  Others  are  iden- 
tified Communist  Party  leaders  and  lead- 
ers of  violent  demonstrations. 

Mr.  Bethel's  article,  on  the  other  hand, 
clearly  cites  the  specifics  about  the  pro- 
Soviet  connection  of  revolutionary  lead- 
ers throughout  Latin  America  and  his 
article  deserves  a  careful  reading  by  all 
those  concerned  with  the  future  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  "Liberals  Call  for 
U.S.  Pull-Back  in  Latin  America  '  from 
Human  Events  of  September  13,  1969  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IjTbbrat.s  Calx,  for  U.S.  Prru,-BACK  in  Latin 
America 
(By   Mr.   Paul   Bethel) 

In  yet  another  assault  on  America's  com- 
mitment against  Communist  aggression,  a 
small  but  powerful  group  of  people  is  pro- 
posing that  the  United  States  retire  its  mili- 
tary missions  from  Latin  America  and  ter- 
minate military  aid  to  our  friends.  Sen, 
Frank  Church  (D, -Idaho)  has  used  his  Sub- 
committee on  Latin  America  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  a  very  effec- 
tive platform  to  propagate  these  views.  A 
stream  of  liberals,  many  of  whom  served 
under  President  Kennedy,  are  willing  and 
ready  to  oblige  him — among  them  Ralph 
Dungan.  ambassador  to  Chile  1964-67;  David 
Bronhelm,  a  former  coordinator  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress;  and  George  Lodge,  an  as- 
sistant secretary  of  labor  under  Elsenhower 
and  JFK, 

Bronhelm  stralght-facedly  told  the  Church 
subcommittee:  "Demonstrations  and  rebel- 
lions today  In  Latin  America  are  not  led  by 
Communists  nor  encouraged  by  Russia,"  And 
further:  "The  Russians  today  do  not  have  a 
policy  for  fomenting  guerrilla  was  in  Latin 
America,  and,  accordingly,  rebels  and  demon- 
strators alike  look  on  the  local  Moscow-line 
Conmiunlsts  as  reactionaries."  Bronhelm. 
who  directs  the  Pord  Foundation-financed 
Center  for  Inter-American  Relations  in  New 
York,  stressed  again :  "My  point  is  simply  the 
Insurgency  threat  today  is  not  from  the  C<Mn-» 
munlsts."  Period. 

Ralph  Dungan.  who  is  largely  responsible 
for  U.S.  support  of  Chile's  Christian  Demo- 
crats despite  their  steady  march  toward 
Marxism,  had  this  to  say:  "The  principal 
threat  to  the  United  States  in  Latin  America 
Is  not  communism  but  a  form  of  Nasserlsm 
which  tends  to  grow  in  Latin  American  re- 
publics." (This  may  be  considered  a  varia- 
tion on  the  "agrarian  reformer"  theme  used 
In  the  1940s  to  describe  Mao  Tse-tung's  Com- 
munist legions.  I  suppose.)  Dungan  arrives 
at  this  astonishing  conclusion :  "To  continue 
to  assist  the  Latin  American  military  means 
to  encourage  insurrection  rather  than  to  in- 
sure stabUlty." 

Mr.  Lodge  Is  equally  uninformed:  "The 
organization  of  the  Communist  party  in  Latin 
America  does  not  constitute  a  revolutionary 
force  or  even  a  serious  threat  to  American 
Interests."  Referring  to  Brazil.  Lodge  states: 
"The  most  radical  elements  are  not  the  Com- 
munists, but  the  priests." 
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For  blB  part.  Sen. 


Church  extends  the  at- 
tack on  XJ.3.  military  etsslstance  to  Latin 
America  with  the  Comment  that  it  i»  a 
"hydra-headed  monster  that  has  very  strong 
support  In  Congress;  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  even  in  the  White  House."  For 
which,  we  might  a<ld,  thank  God.  Unin- 
formed and  irratlonil  attacks  on  the  mili- 
tary— any  military,  ^ywhere — have  reached 
serlovis  proportions  land  threaten  the  very 
security  of  our  country  and  that  of  oxir  allies. 

What  about  the  facjts? 

With  no  more  resetrch  than  a  mere  read- 
ing of  news  dlspat4hes  and  ofiSclal  state- 
ments. Sen.  Church;  Mr.  Bronhelm.  et  al.. 
would  learn  ( 1 )  thjt  the  Communists  are 
indeed  behind  terrorist  and  guerrilla  attacks 
in  Latin  America;  and  (2)  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  both  a  policy  and  a  plan  to  assault 
free  nations  of  our  nemlsphere.  Let's  exam- 
ine just  a  few  bits  I  of  evidence,  all  taken 
from  published  repyor^ : 

Colombia's  El  TieWipo  rep>orted  on  Janu- 
ary 12  that  the  government  (ruled,  incident- 
ally, by  the  Liberal  party)  had  "discovered 
an  International  Contmunist  subversive  plot 
which  extends  to  MeKlco,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ven- 
ezuela, Brazil  and  Cclombia."  El  Tiempo  re- 
ported in  «re  same  edition  that  "70  guerrilla 
delegstes  from  five  ;  countries  met  in  the 
Andes  Mountains  aldng  the  Venezuelan-Co- 
lombian border  to  liitegrate'  their  activities 
in  a  continental  war  of  subversion  and  ter- 
ror" The  meeting  took  pla<fe  between  De- 
cember 20-31  last  yeir  and  vis  attended  by 
three  Soviet  KGB  agents,  one  identified  by 
the  government  as  BJTarascov. 

On  January  13  Venezuela's  minister  of  in- 
terior, Relnaldo  LeanAro  Mora,  confirmed  the 
El  Tiempo  story,  saying  that  his  information 
"fiiUy  coincides  wlthj  the  reports  published 
In  the  Bogota  dally."  I 

Urban  riots,  whlcn  the  Bronhelm-Lodge- 
Dungan  axis  conclunes  have  not  received 
support  or  encourage^ient  from  Communists, 
convulsed  five  Colombian  cities  last  Jan- 
uary and  left  13  klllei  and  200  arrested.  They 
were  the  direct  resuljt  of  plans  made  at  the 
guerrilla  conference. 

Citing  another  Bogbta  dally.  El  Espectador. 
that  two  members  of  [the  Soviet  Embassy  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  Marxist  labor  leaders 
which  planned  those!  riots.  El  Tiempo  went 
on  to  say  on  January  19:  "The  rioters  re- 
ceived inistructlons  Irom  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  pro-Soviet  Communist  party  in 
Bogota  to  take  advantage  of  a  labor  dispute 
involving  a  hike  li  bus  fares  to  create 
a  waive  of  terror."  "The  signal  to  start  the 
riots  was  given  by  ra^o  from  Havana.  Presi- 
dent Lleras  Restrepo  iwas  able  to  control  the 
situation  only  after  mobilizing  tens  of 
troops  and  placing  th^  five  cities  under  a  form 
of  martial  law. 

Moreover,  President 
an    official    from    tl 
Havana  periodically 


Lleras  discovered  that 
Soviet    Embassy    in 
;raveled  to  Mexico  City 
to  turn  over  money  I  to  a  Castrolte  courier. 


The  courier  then 
for  the   purpose  of 


the  funds  to  Bogota 
upfKjrting  Communist 
guerrllas.  One  was  captured  at  El  Dorado  air- 
port m  Bogota  with  «:00,000  in  U.S.  money 
together  with  Soviet  [plans  to  Intensify  both 
urban  and  rural  guei^illa  wars  In  Columbia, 
Venezuela,  Bolivia  and  Panama. 

These  initial  Soviet)  beginnings  in  creating 
a  united  "continental  guerrilla  force"  have 
advanced  considerably  over  the  following  six 
months.  [ 

On  July  1  the  Princh  news  service  AFP 
moved  this  starling  Itory.  Said  AFP  over  a 
Bogota  dateline:  "Military  sources  here  re- 
vealed today  that  Colombian  and  Venezuelan 
guerrillas  recently  nierged.  They  did  so  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Venezuelan  Pompilio  Figueredo  has  an- 
nounced that  the  Soli  et  Union  is  prepared  to 
finance  these  rebel  g'oups  on  the  condition 
that  the  merger  will  formally  take  place  to 
put   an  end  to  ideological  quarrels  among 
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the  group  which  had  been  divided  between 
pro-Chinese,  pro-Soviets  and  pro-Castroltles." 
In  other  words,  the  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
solidated the  guerrilla  groups  under  its 
command. 

El  Espectador  had  more  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject. "According  to  military  intelligence 
sources,"  reported  the  Bogot&  daily,  "Com- 
mander Pomplllo  Figueredo  was  said  to  be 
able  to  deliver  $1  million  in  U.S.  cvurency  in 
the  name  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  achieve  the 
unification  of  the  guerrilla  struggle." 

Moreover,  El  Espectador  reported  that  "the 
Soviet  Union  submitted  the  name  of  Manuel 
Marulanda  (alias  "Tiro  Fljo")  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  Castrolte  Fablo  Vas- 
quez  as  his  deputy."  AFP  also  quotes  the 
Colombian  intelligence  sources  on  the  $1- 
million  figure,  then  adds  that  other  sub- 
versive civilian  groups  have  been  brought 
into  the  new  front.  Identifying  them  as  '-'the 
Worker-Student-Peasant  Movement.  and 
'progressive'  priests."  "Tiro  Fijo"  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Politburo  of  the  Soviet-controlled 
Colombian  Communist  party  which  also 
works  hand-ln-glove  with  Fidel  Castro. 

On  August  5  El  Tiempo  charged  the 
Kremlin  with  financing  two  Communist 
meetings  "disguised  as  student  assemblies," 
and  organized  by  something  called  the 
"World  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth."  The 
purpose  of  those  meetings.  El  Tiempo  re- 
ported, "is  to  adopt  measures  for  uninter- 
rupted promotion  of  subversion.  Though 
Peking-line  and  Camillsta  supporters  will  be 
present  at  the  conferences,  actually  they  are 
financed  and  organized  by  the  Moscow  line." 

Among  the  subjects  to  be  treated  at  the 
October  9-12  meeting  Is  the  distribution  of 
funds  made  available  by  the  USSR  for  main- 
taining guerrilla  movements  and  a  member- 
ship drive  within  universities,  schools,  labor 
unions  Euid  the  like. 

Soviet  Intrigue  extends  southward  toward 
the  tip  of  the  continent.  In  Brazil,  Gov. 
Abreu  Sodre  of  S&o  Paulo  State  said  recently 
that  terrorists  operating  in  his  country  re- 
ceive both  local  and  foreign  aid  from 
Communists. 

The  governor's  stateiment  came  on  the 
heels  of  the  discovery  of  a  Castro-Communist 
training  camp  containing  a  powerful  radio 
transmitter  capable  of  reaching  Cuba,  a  heli- 
copter landing  site  and  large  amounts  of 
arms  and  ammunition. 

Thirty- two  members  of  the  Revolutionary 
Movement  of  October  8  were  captured,  in- 
cluding a  Paraguayan  who  had  received  guer- 
rilla training  In  Cuba.  The  movement,  called 
■'MRS,"  was  found  to  be  operating  on  funds 
provided  Initially  by  Cuba  and  Russia  plus 
money  taken  In  bank  robberies  by  urban 
terrorists  who  had  been  trained  in  the  art 
In  Cuba. 

On  August  4  Bolivia's  morning  paper.  El 
Diario.  quoted  a  captured  guerrilla  to  the 
effect  that  former  Vice  President  Juan  Le- 
chin  (a  far-leftist)  was  recruiting  guerrilla 
candidates  for  training  in  Cuba.  The  guer- 
rillas. Identified  as  F611x  Melgar  Antelo,  had 
been  enlisted  by  Lechin.  trained  In  Cuba  and 
then  returned  to  a  ready-made  organization 
of  subversion  set  up  in  his  absence  He  stated 
that  Cuba  is  now  elaborately  equipped  to 
support  guerrilla  subversives — with  false 
passports,  disguises,  money  and  sophisticated 
equipment  of  all  sort. 

Soviet-Cuban  coordination  in  spreading 
guerrilla  wars,  urban  terrorism  and  the  like 
was  exposed  only  recently  by  a  Castro  de- 
fector. Orlando  Castro  Hidalgo.  He  revealed 
that  Cuban  intelligence  Is  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  said  that 
as  a  member  of  that  service  In  Paris  he  sup- 
plied Latin  American  revolutionaries  and 
guerrilla  leaders  with  money,  passports  and 
hideouts. 

Castro  Hidalgo  also  stated  that  the  myth 
that  Castro  is  easing  up  on  his  export  of 
guerrilla  wars  Is  nonsense;  to  the  contrary,  it 
is  proceeding  with  greater  finesse  under  So- 
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vlet  supervision  (explainliLg,  In  part  at  least, 
the  Soviet  Interest  In  creating  a  united  guer- 
rilla front  in  Latin  America) . 

On  July  11  Argentina's  prestigious  paper, 
La  Prensa,  published  a  detailed  plan  for  the 
Communist  conquest  of  eight  countries — 
Bucador,  Peru,  Argentina,  Venezuela,  Brazil, 
Bolivia,  Uruguay  and  Colombia.  Citing  In- 
telligence reports  from  Uruguay,  Argentina 
and  Peru,  La  Prensa  revealed  that  the  plot 
had  been  approved  "by  a  central  revolution- 
ary committee  of  Castro-Maoist  Commu- 
nists" which  met  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
last  June  to  follow  up  the  guerrilla  confer- 
ence held  six  months  earlier  in  Colombia. 

The  plan  contains  a  combination  of  sophis- 
ticated subversion  and  military  action.  It  is 
worth  reproducing  in  condensed  form: 

"Universities:  Catholic  Universities  will  be 
the  true  motor  of  actions  planned  and  car- 
ried out  in  the  streets.  The  demand :  'Change 
the  universities;  change  the  political  struc- 
ture of  the  nation!" 

"The  Church:  It  is  now  publicly  recognized 
to  be  revolutionary  and  reformist.  ...  It 
must  be  made  to  declare,  from  the  pulpit  and 
every  other  suitable  place,  this  new  orienta- 
tion for  the  masses.  To  support  this  goal,  we 
must  have  1,500  active  clergymen  to  convert 
the  Church  Into  the  major  base  for  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  of  the  left.  The  slogan: 
'Each  hour  a  disturbance,  on  each  street 
corner  a  riot!' 

"Workers:  Make  demands  for  priviUeges 
and  wages  that  will  shake  the  capitalist  re- 
gime. Government  of  the  workers  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  system  of  goverrunent  by 
politicians  and  militarists  I 

"Professors  and  Teachers:  Professors  must 
be  surrounded  and  made  to  work  in  har- 
mony with  the  priests. 

"Campesinos:  It  is  a  proven  fact  that  these 
are  the  most  difficult  to  Incorporate  into  our 
movement.  They  must,  therefore,  be  directed 
by  local  priests  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try and  made  to  occupy  the  land." 

It  is  [>erhaps  necessary  to  add  that  La 
Prensa  is  no  stooge  of  President  Juan  Carlos 
Ongania;  Publisher  Oalnza  Paz  established 
his  integrity  long  ago  when  he  steadfastly 
opposed  Juan  Per6n  and  was  sent  into  exile 
for  years. 

In  any  event.  Communist  (and  specifically. 
Soviet)  complicity  in  guerrilla  wars  and  the 
advancement  of  continental  subversion  on  a 
well-organized  basis  is  so  obvious  as  to  be 
ostentatious — making  hash  out  of  the  in- 
credible therorlee  proffered  by  the  Bronstein- 
Lodge-EKingan  trio. 

Indeed,  in  many  Latin  countries  only  the 
police  and  military  establishment  stand 
agEUnst  Soviet  Intrigue  and  the  formidable 
array  of  cold-and-hot-war  weaponry  the 
Communists  employ.  Thus.  Venezuela"s  de- 
fense minister.  Martin  Garcia  ViUamll.  ac- 
knowledged the  importance  of  U.S.  aid  when 
he  declared  on  August  12  that  Communist 
subversion  was  on  the  march  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  and  that  "the  technical  ad- 
vice of  U.S.  military  missions  is  useful  to 
the  armed  forces  of  our  country." 

Opposing  the  Church-Lodge-Dungan- 
Bronheim  assault  on  both  common  sense  and 
the  U.S.  military  is  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs.  In  recent  heaj- 
ings  Gen.  George  R.  Mather  pointed  out  de- 
fense costs  of  15  Latin  American  nations 
averaged  only  10.9  per  cent  of  national  bud- 
gets last  year — less  than  2  per  cent  of  their 
gross  national  product.  What  is  more,  the 
money  going  to  the  military  is  to  replace 
antiquated  equipment,  some  of  it  dating 
back  to  pre-World  War  II  days.  Little  or  no 
expansion  is  being  made  in  military  forces, 
though  such  expansion  would  seem  to  be 
badly  needed  at  this  point. 

Many  Washington  officials  are  concerned 
over  the  testimony  given  to  the  Church  sub- 
committee by  Messrs.  Dungan.  Bronhelm  and 
Lodge.  For  example.  Mr.  Bronhelm  was  a  key 
member  of  Gov.  Rockefeller's  recent  mission 
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to  Latin  America  on  behalf  of  President  Nix- 
on. If  the  report — which  was  submitted  by 
the  governor  last  week,  but  not  made  pub- 
lic— contains  the  prejudices  and  unsupported 
theories  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Brohelm  before 
the  Senate,  then  the  credibility  of  the  whole 
report  will  be  very  much  open  to  question. 

Those  liberals  who  constantly  deplore  the 
shrinking  image  of  the  United  States  in  the 
eyes  of  Latins,  and  allege  that  it  stems  from 
unwarranted  U.S.  support  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican military  dictators,  had  better  take  a 
long  look  at  the  display  of  intellectual  dis- 
honesty, Ignorance  or  Just  plain  naivete  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Senate. 

There  are  many  points  on  which  one  can 
agree  with  Mr.  Bronhelm,  as,  for  example, 
"the  leading  mythology  which  claims  that 
the  very  poor  and  oppressed  are  an  explosive 
element  and  that  by  improving  their  lives 
they  will  be  less  explosive."  But  all  that  Mr. 
Bronhelm  has  done  is  to  substitute  his  own 
mythology  that  communism  is  no  driving 
force  In  Latin  America  and  that  the  best 
way  to  handle  problems  there  is  to  cut  off 
military  aid. 

This  slack-jawed,  lazy-minded  view  Is 
aptly  described  in  the  editorial  appearing  in 
the  July  6  edition  of  O  Estado  do  Brasil:  "To 
hold  that  the  armed  forces  are  a  factor  of 
instability  |  referring  to  Mr.  Dungan "s  testi- 
mony] is  similar  to  arguing  that  communism 
Is  a  force  compatible  with  the  exercise  of 
democracy.  And  that.  In  r^sumfe.  Is  what 
those  who  testified  before  the  U.S.  Senate 
wanted  to  prove."" 

The  editorial  concludes:  "It  remains  only 
to  say  that  if  the  characterization  as  'doves" 
and  'hawks"  Is  apt  for  the  two  currents  of 
thought  on  American  policy,  the  personali- 
ties we  mention  in  this  commentary  (Dun- 
gan, Bronhelm.  Lodge]  In  all  justice  deserve 
to  be  included  in  a  category  that  is  not  at 
all  novel:  that  of  ostriches." 


'THE  MAN  NOBODY  SAW" 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 


OF   CAllrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1969 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  being 
in  the  audience  at  the  Smithsonian  Au- 
ditorium to  view  a  play  entitled  "The 
Man  Nobody  Saw."  This  was  a  produc- 
tion of  the  Plays  for  Living  Division  of 
the  Family  Service  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, and  was  inspired  by  the  report  of 
the  Kemer  Commission. 

Ben  W.  Gilbert,  a  Washington  Post 
staff  writer,  explored  the  meEuiing  of  the 
drama  In  a  recent  Post  article.  He  offers 
the  opinion  that  the  drama  is  "an  ac- 
knowledgment of  what  the  Kemer  Com- 
mission has  called  the  'destructive  en- 
vironment unknown  to  most  white  Amer- 
icans' that  segregation  and  poverty  have 
created  in  the  Nation's  ghettos." 

I  was  deeply  affected  by  the  play.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans,  black  and  white, 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  see  it. 
Perhaps  to  do  so  would  make  well-inten- 
tioned white  Americans  aware  that  sym- 
pathy and  outrage  at  the  plight  of  black 
Americans  are  not  enough;  that,  more 
important,  there  must  be  recognition  of 
the  way  white  America,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  Influences  ghetto  life. 
For.  until  white  America  permits  this 
awareness  to  surface  and  accepts  it, 
racism  cannot  be  erased. 

Mr.  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Urban  League, 
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and  Mrs.  Adelaide  Eisenmann,  coordina- 
tor of  the  National  Capital  pilot  demon- 
stration project  responsible  for  the  14 
organizations  involved  in  staging  this 
production,  are  to  be  particularly  com- 
mended for  their  efforts.  Should  Mr. 
Young  and  Mrs.  Eisenmann  achieve 
their  goal  In  having  this  play  performed 
again,  hopefully  throughout  the  Nation, 
I  would  recommend  It  highly  to  my  col- 
leagues. But  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  Gil- 
bert's review  captures  the  full  essence 
and  meaning  of  the  play,  and  because  of 
the  drama's  deep  and  subtle  meaning, 
I  want  to  bring  his  review  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Insert  the  review  at  this  point  In  the 
Record : 

A  Drama  Explores  Meaning  of  Racism 

(By  Ben  W.  Gilbert) 
"The  young  black  lawyer  turns  to  the  two 
white  courtroom  witnesses,  a  man  and  a 
woman,  and  angrily  charges  that  they  are 
guilty  of  the  violent  crimes  for  which  his 
black  client,  Nathan  Richardson,  is  on  trial. 
It  is  the  opening  scene  of  "The  Man  Nobody 
Saw"  at  the  Smithsonian  Auditorium. 

The  lawyer's  charge  appears  too  stark,  too 
shocking  to  reach  many  persons  In  the  audi- 
ence yet.  The  two  white  actors  who  will  play 
a  succession  of  roles  no  doubt  will  turn  out 
to  be  mean,  horribly  racist  persons  whose 
outrageous  behavior  will  confirm  the  law- 
yer's charge  and  thereby  establish  the  inno- 
cence of  the  defendant  who  is  both  black  and 
poor.  And  then,  the  audience  will  be  asked 
to  decide  what  should  be  done  with  the 
white  characters. 

But  no.  it  turns  out  that  the  whites  por- 
trayed are  generally  well-intentioned,  ordi- 
nary persons — Insensitive,  perhaps,  but  not 
hateful.  They  fail  to  realize  the  Impact  of 
their  casual,  occasionally  prejudicial,  but 
seldom  overtly  hostile  actions  on  the  young 
Negro  family.  Richardson,  his  wife  who  is 
a  domestic,  and  their  two  children. 

Is  this  failure  of  whites  to  understand  this 
lack  of  sensitivity  and  empathy,  racism? 
The  unasked  question  becomes  the  central 
problem  of  the  play  and  a  key  element  of 
the  audience  discussion  to  follow.  The  Ker- 
ner  commission  whose  report  inspired  the 
play  said  that  white  society  Is  "deeply  Impli- 
cated"" In  the  ghetto,  but  is  not  aware  of  the 
part  It  plays.  Tom  Wicker  of  the  New  York 
Times  In  an  Introduction  to  the  riot  report 
said  that  "until  the  fact  of  white  racism  is 
admitted,  it  carmot  conceivably  be  ex- 
punged.'" The  design  of  the  play  is  to  pro- 
duce that  awareness. 

A  white  widow's  husband,  an  accountant, 
was  a  hospital  trustee  who  saw  that  the  in- 
stitution ran  on  a  "sound  fiscal  basis,"  a 
policy  that  deprived  Richardson's  mother 
who  died  in  childbirth  of  prenatal  care.  The 
widow  does  volunteer  work  at  the  adoption 
center  where  there  is  nothing  to  do  for 
black  children  including  Richardson. 

A  white  father  favors  bussing  black  chil- 
dren to  the  school  his  youngsters  attend, 
but  does  not  show  up  for  the  crucial  vote  be- 
cause his  wife  Is  opposed.  So  Richardson 
loses  an  educational  chance.  Richardson  is 
turned  away  at  the  union  hall  because  he 
lacks  qualifications  to  be  a  Joinrneyman  and 
there  are  no  openings  for  apprentices.  An 
employer  refuses  to  give  him  a  Job  requiring 
little  training  because  he  lacks  experience. 

The  whites  In  the  audience  begin  to  feel 
sorry  for  the  Rlchardsons.  They  are  making 
such  an  enormous  effort,  but  get  absolutely 
nowhere.  Some  notion  of  what  it  means  to 
be  both  black  and  poor  reaches  the  audi- 
ience.  It  is  not  long  before  the  white  specta- 
tor senses  that  he  too  is  on  trial.  It  is  becom- 
ing evident  that  he  shares  responsibility  for 
the  plight  of  the  Rlchardsons.  Does  that 
make  him  a  racist?  That's  a  tough  question 
and  the  audience  is  becoming  uneasy. 
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The  play  moves  rapidly  to  a  predictable 
climax.  A  banker  has  Just  refused  to  grant 
Richardson  a  mortgage  loan  to  enable  him 
to  become  a  partner  in  a  small  dry  cleaning 
plant.  He  goes  berserk  after  learning  that 
hU  younger  child  has  succumbed  to  rat  bites 
in  the  family's  frightful  hovel. 

Mrs.  Richardson,  who  is  one  of  the  victims 
of  her  husband's  rage,  reacts  to  the  shatter- 
ing of  his  hopes  for  independence  and  says 
how  hard  it  is  to  see  her  husband  "made 
meaner  and  smaller"  each  day.  But,  she 
won't  press  charges  against  him.  although 
the  authorities  want  her  to,  because  she  Is 
glad  to  find  he  can  still  fight  back. 

Discussion  leaders  ask  aiuUence  groupings 
to  write  on  index  cards  what  they  think  the 
play  means  to  them.  Outrage  and  frustration 
axe  typical  answers.  The  Rlchardsons  are 
trapped  by  the  system.  Acknowledgment  of 
guUt  is  slow  to  appear,  but  it  is  there.  A  few 
whites  In  the  audience  of  450  find  It  all  too 
painful  and  depart. 

The  leaders  probe  gently.  What  can  be  done 
about  It?  Clear-cut  answers  do  not  emerge, 
but  that  Is  not  surprising.  Nevertheless,  there 
Is  evident  Identification  of  the  problem  and 
the  system  that  produced  it.  thereby  pro- 
viding a  better  understanding  of  what  Is 
meant  by  the  charge  of  white  racism. 

Although  the  charges  against  Richardson 
are  serious — "arson,  assault,  attacking  his 
wife,  felonious  stealing  and  other  acts  of  an 
incendiary  nature,"  a  thread  of  compassion 
ties  the  audience  to  him  and  focuses  discus- 
sion on  his  plight,  rather  than  his  offense, 
an  acknowledgement  of  what  the  Kemer 
commission  has  called  the  "destructive  envi- 
ronment unknown  to  most  white  Americans" 
that  segregation  and  jwverty  (and  white  rac- 
ism) have  created  in  the  Nation's  ghettos. 

In  a  discussion  guide  prepared  for  the  eve- 
ning, Whitney  Young,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Urban  League,  defines  white 
racism  as  "the  effect  of  white  institutions  on 
the  life  of  the  ghetto  .  .  .  the  things  that 
more  or  less  well-meaning  white  people  do, 
unknowingly  and  unthinkingly,  that  cripple 
lives  in  the  l>lack  community." 

"White  racism."  Young  says,  "doesn't  mean 
that  Americans  In  any  large  numbers  want  to 
lynch  Negroes  or  send  blacks  back  to  Africa, 
but  it  does  mean  that  the  vast  majority 
of  white  Americans  ...  to  make  basic  assump- 
tions of  their  own  superiority  ...  to  justify 
actions  Injurious  to  black  citizens." 

Although  the  play  by  ESlzabeth  Blake,  a 
production  of  the  Plays  for  Living  division  of 
the  Family  Service  Association  of  America, 
was  prepared  primarily  for  white  audiences, 
the  group  at  the  Smithsonian  literally  was 
mixed 

The  sponsors,  of  course,  hoped  that  the 
audience  took  away  more  than  an  emotional 
jolt  and  would  want  to  see  the  play  shown 
to  other  community  groups.  There  was  some 
evidence  of  members  of  the  audience  being 
affected.  For  Instance,  one  black  woman,  a 
Federal  employe,  reported  that  a  white 
co-worker  came  to  her  the  next  day  to 
discuss  the  meaning  of  the  play. 

"You  know."  the  black  woman  reptorted.  "I 
felt  that  she  saw  me  for  the  first  time." 


THE  APPALACHIAN  POWER  CO.  AS- 
SISTS AN  ANTIMUNICIPAL  POLIT- 
ICAL GROUP 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  9,  1969 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
on  previous  occasions  described  the  situ- 
ation that  exists  in  Danville,  Va.,  as  a 
classic  example  of  the  struggle  of  a 
small,  municipally  owned  electric  sys- 
tem against  takeover  by  a  large  investor- 
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owned  utility,  in  thlis  case  Appalachian 
Power  Co.,  a  subs  diary  of  American 
Electric  Power. 

The  accusation  had  been  made  by  the 
DRnvllle  City  Council  that  the  New  Day 
for  Danville  Committee,  which  was  wag- 
ing the  fight  against  local  power  bond 
referendums.  was  being  assisted  finan- 
cially by  the  Appalachian  Power  Co. 

I  have  received  correspondence  from 
Mr.  John  W.  Daniel,  chairman  of  the 
New  Day  for  Danvijle  Committee,  con- 
cerning his  denial  at  a  recent  Senate 
hearing  that  Appalachian  Power  had  in 
any  wcy  assisted  the  political  activities  of 
the  committee,  along  with  correspond- 
ence from  the  adtertising  agency  of 
Cochran,  Harding,  i&  Stuart,  indicat- 
ing that  through  an  "error  in  billing  and 
payment"  the  Appalachian  Power  Co. 
had  paid  printing  apd  mailing  expenses 
for  the  committee.    , 

Mr.  President,  I  isk.  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  corresi>ondence  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  1 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence ■•*as  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  followfe : 

New  Day  fob  Danvillz  Committee, 

Danvillel  Va.,  March  26. 1969. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf,         I 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  MBTciLr:  We  certalrUy  ap- 
preciate yovir  Commlttiee  bearing  our  side  of 
the  Danville  story  pwriainlng  to  the  various 
power  bond  Issues. 


As  promised  during 
your  Conunittee  on 
the  following  informat| 
To  the  date  of  this  1« 
302  contributions  to 
vllle  Committee  ranging 
total  amount  received 


iur  appearance  before 
ch  19th,  we  submit 
ion  from  our  records. 
ter.  we  have  received 
r  New  Day  for  Dan- 
from  $1.00  on  up.  The 
date  Lb  $3,818.25.  In 


reviewing  the  above  contributions,  we  do  not 


find  that  Appalachian 
EHectric   Power   Co.   or 


companies  are  listed  among  the  contributors 


and  to  our  luiowledge 
any    contribution    fro^ 
either  power  company 
Hope  the  above   is 
desire. 

Very  truly  yours 

J  )HN  W.  Daniel 


we  have  not  received 
any    employees    of 

the   information  you 


Mr.  John  W.  Daniel 
Chairman,  New  Day  fo; 
Danville,  Va. 

Dear  Mr.  Daniel: 
troduced    this   week   i 
Commission    proceedings 
lachian  Power  Company 
Russell   E.   Paudree 
deals  In  part  with  the 
Committee.  The  inforn^ation 
dence  does  not  accord 
furnished  the 
ance  last  March  and 

When  I  concluded 
9  July.  I  stated  that 
for   two   weeks 
record  open   until  Moqday 
event  that  you  wish 
of  assistance  from  Apbalachlan 
submit  additional   financial 
the  New  Day  for  Danv  He 
Very  truly  yours 


J' 


Subcommittee 


tie 
Howev  iT 


•Text  of  Mr.   Paudrefe 
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Power  Co.,  American 
any   official   of   these 


Chairman. 


JiTLT  19,  1969. 


Danville  Committee, 

Ei^losed  is  evidence  in- 

the    Federal    Power 

regarding    Appa- 

Tbls  statement,  by 

'    an   FPC   auditor, 

Wew  Day  for  Danville 

he  put  in  evl- 

with  that  which  you 

In  your  appear- 

stibsequent  statement. 

hjearlngs  on  S.  607  on 

record  will  be  open 

I   shall    keep   the 

July  28,  in   the 

amend  your  denials 

Power  and 

data  regarding 

Committee. 


Le£  MrrcALF. 


s  report  printed  in 
of  July  24,  1969. 
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New  DAT  for  Danville  Commtitks, 

Danville,  Va..  July  25. 1969. 
Hon.  Lke  Metcalt, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalt:  On  returning  to 
Danville  on  July  24th  I  found  your  letter  of 
July  19th. 

In  regard  to  your  offer  to  change  my  "de- 
nials of  assistance  from  Appalachian  Power" 
given  in  testimony  before  your  subcommittee 
on  March  19,  1969: 

My  testimony  stands  as  given.  I  was  not 
then  aware  that  Appalachian  had — through 
a  mistake  in  billing — paid  a  bill  which  should 
have  been  sent  to  the  New  Day  For  Danville 
Committee.  As  soon  as  the  local  press  printed 
a  report  of  the  FPC  Audit  of  Appalachian 
expenditures  showing  this  payment,  I  asked 
the  Committee's  advertising  agency  to  de- 
termine if  this  had  happened.  When  the 
agency  informed  me  that  it  had  occurred 
(see  enclosed  letter),  I  made  arrangements 
to  take  care  of  this  expenditure  out  of  Com- 
mittee funds. 

I  repeat,  my  testimony  given  before  your 
sub-committee  stands  as  given,  as  it  repre- 
sented the  facts  as  I  knew  them  at  the  time. 

I  am  enclosing  a  statement  I  released  to 
local  news  media  the  day  after  the  story  on 
the  FPC  audit  was  printed. 
Very  truly  yours. 

John  W.  Daniel, 

Chairman. 

Cochran  Harden  &  Stuart,  Inc., 

Greensboro,  N.C.,  July  21,  1969. 
John  W.  Daniel, 
Chairman.  Sew  Day  For  Danville  Committee. 

Dear  Mr.  Daniel:  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  out 
of  town  FViday  (July  18)  when  you  tried  to 
contact  me.  When  I  returned  to  the  office 
today  I  found  a  clipping  from  the  Danville 
Register  that  you  had  sent  to  me.  I  was  so 
s\jrprised  as  you  were  to  read  that  Appa- 
lachian Power  Co.  had  allegedly  paid  some 
bills  for  the  New  Day  For  Danville  Com- 
mittee. On  checking  into  the  matter,  I  dis- 
covered that  indeed  the  expense  for  printing 
the  Committee's  first  letter,  the  labor  in- 
volved in  folding  and  stuffing  the  letter  and 
the  postage  for  mailing  It  had  been  paid  for 
by  Appalachian. 

I  regret  that  this  hapipened  as  I  know  it 
has  caused  you  some  undeserved  personal 
embarrassment.  And  I  especially  regret  it 
becaxise  you  told  me  repeatedly  that  the 
Committee  was  paying  all  of  its  expenses,  in 
that  you  and  the  committee  were  fighting 
for  a  principle  and  "not  fighting  any  battles 
for  Appalachian." 

I  have  requested  Appalachian  to  bill  our 
agency  for  any  expenses  involved  in  getting 
out  the  first  mailing,  and  as  soon  as  this  bill 
is  received  I  will  In  turn  render  a  statement 
to  the  Committee. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Daniel,  let  me  say  how 
much  I  regret  this  error  In  billing  and  pay- 
ment: and  I  hope  this  method  of  re-payment 
will  meet  with  your  approval. 
Cordially, 

Jerrt  Reece. 

News  Release   foe  New  Day  fob  Danville 

Committee 
(Statement  by  John  W.  Daniel,  July  19,  1969) 

I  have  not  knowingly  made  any  misstate- 
ment of  fact  as  to  anything  that  the  New 
Day  for  Danville  Committee  has  been  con- 
cerned with. 

When  I  appeared  before  the  Metcalf  Sub- 
Committee  In  Washington  on  March  19,  1969, 
I  knew  that  the  New  Day's  letter  to  the  peo- 
ple of  E)anvllle  had  been  prepared  by  the 
New  Day  Committee  and  had  gone  out.  It 
was  my  understanding  that  all  expenses  in 
connection  with  this  letter  were  to  be  billed 
to  the  Committee  by  Cochran  Harden  & 
Stuart,  Inc.,  the  advertising  agency  which 
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had  been  employed  by  the  Committee  to  as- 
sist with  its  publicity. 

Subsequently,  in  April,  the  Committee  re- 
ceived from  Cochran  Harden  &  Stuart,  Inc. 
the  invoice  appearing  below  which  contained 
an  Item  of  $783.56  for  "design,  layout  and 
printing  of  envelopes  and  letterhead  (paid 
to  Stuart  Studio)."  It  was  my  belief  that 
this  item  included  all  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Committee's  letter. 

The  newspaper  story  published  Friday, 
July  18tb,  was  the  first  I  knew  that  the  $298 
cost  of  printing  the  letter  was  separately  paid 
by  Appalachian  and  not  included  in  the  bill 
rendered  the  Committee  by  Cochran  Harden 
&  Stuart,  Inc. 

The  bin  above  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Conferences  and  creative  time 
for  account  executive  (Jerry 
Reece)    $1,335.00 

AdvertlBlng  bill  paid  by  CHS 1,  260.  25 

Outside  services  purchased  by  CEtS: 

Production  of  Jingle,  taping  of 
radio  spots  (paid  to  Sound 
Creators)    337.50 

Voice  for  spots  (paid  to  William 
Alspaugh) 100.00 

Art,  production  and  layouts  for 
newspaper  ads  (paid  to  Stuart 
Studio)    2,385.99 

Design,  layout  and  printing  of 
envelopes  and  letterhead 
(paid  to  Stuart  Studio) 783.56 

Design,  layout  and  printing  of 
small  card  and  brochure 
(paid  to  Stuart  Studio) 1,010.78 

Design  and  layout  of  two  bill- 
boards (paid  to  Stuart 
Studio)    279.23 


7,492.31 


This  entire  bill  has  been  paid  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  I  remain  personally  responsible 
on  a  note  used  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  it. 

The  committee  and  Appalachian  Power 
Company  both  had  a  clear  right  to  spend 
money  to  inform  the  people  and  to  get  their 
views  across.  The  City  Government  evi- 
dently felt  that  it  had  the  same  right  since 
it  did  not  hesitate  to  expend  a  large  amount 
of  the  taxpayers  money  In  promoting  the 
Power  Bond  Issue. 

It  would  be  only  fair  for  the  Olty  to  con- 
sent to  have  the  amount  it  has  spent  In  this 
matter  revealed  by  an  Independent  audit. 


TRITDTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1969 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
mixed  feelings  that  I  watch  my  friend, 
Charles  S.  Joelson,  leave  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  return  to  his  home 
State  of  New  Jersey  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  judge  of  the  superior  court. 

My  feelings  are  mixed  because  I  will  be 
losing  a  warm  and  valuable  friend  but  I 
am  pleased  because  "Chuck's"  long  and 
capable  years  of  service  to  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  are  again  being  recognized 
by  this  new  appointment. 

I  have  enjoyed  working  with  "Chtck"- 
Joelson  and  in  the  8  years  we  have 
served  together,  I  have  come  to  think  of 
him  as  one  of  my  closest  friends.  We  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress  will  be  losing  an 
able  legislator  who  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction on  the  Education  and  Labor 
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Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

1  wish  to  join  with  my  other  colleagues 
today  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  wishing  "Chuck"  Joelson  all  the  very 
best  in  the  years  to  come. 


ON  ASSESSING  HO  CHI  MINH 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body 
has  heard  some  discussion  in  recent  days 
over  the  assessment  by  his  own  country- 
men of  the  career  of  North  Vietnamese 
Leader  Ho  Chi  Minh.  It  has  unfortu- 
nately been  implied  that  to  recognize 
Ho's  standing  as  a  nationalist  and  pa- 
triot in  his  own  country  is  somehow  to 
praise  him  and  to  dishonor  the  memory 
of  American  soldiers  who  have  died  in 
South  Vietnam. 

In  light  of  this  line  of  argument,  I  was 
interested  to  note  in  .reading  through 
one  edition  of  a  paper  from  my  home 
town,  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  two  col- 
umns which  treated — one  seriously  and 
one  humorously — the  significance  of  Ho 
Chi  Minh's  career  and  of  his  death.  The 
widely  read  publisher  and  columnist 
John  S.  Knight  had  a  column  imder  the 
headline  'Yes,  Ho  Was  a  Red,  But  Also 
a  Firm  Nationalist."  One  of  Chicago's 
most  talented  writers  and  hvunorists,  Mr. 
Mike  Royko,  has  made  somewhat  the 
same  point  mixed  with  some  shrewd  ob- 
servations about  the  attitude  of  Ameri- 
cans toward  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

It  has  been  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
Member's  comments  about  Ho  Chi  Minh's 
standing  among  his  own  countrymen  re- 
flects adversely  on  his  qualifications  to 
sit  in  this  body.  I  submit  that  this  is  no 
more  true  than  that  John  S.  Knight's 
comments  reflect  adversely  on  his  qual- 
ifications as  a  publisher  or  Mike  Royko's 
on  hiis  qualifications  as  a  columnist  and 
journalist.  The  most  important  point, 
however,  is  that  this  body  must  remain, 
as  it  has  traditionally  been,  a  forum  in 
which  all  opinions  may  be  heard  and  all 
voices  raised  without  fear  of  misrepre- 
sentation or  recrimination.  To  the  extent 
that  this  freedom  of  comment  and  de- 
bate is  hindered  or  restricted,  all  the 
Members  of  this  House  and  all  the  people 
of  this  Nation  are  the  losers. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow : 
Yes,  Ho  Was  a  Red,  but  Also  a  Firm 
Nationalist 
(By  John  S.  Knight) 

The  death  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  marks  a  mile- 
stone In  the  history  of  Indochina. 

Ho  was  a  dedicated  Communist,  trained  In 
Moscow.  But  he  was  likewise  a  confirmed 
nationalist  who  roused  his  people  with  the 
cry  for  independence  of  his  homeland. 

In  his  youth,  this  ruthless.  Intelligent  and 
resourceful  man  was  Impressed  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson's  14  points  as  enunciated 
at  Versailles.  He  sought  unsuccessfully  to 
petition  the  Versailles  conference  with  simi- 
lar guarantees  for  these  freedoms  in  Viet- 
nam. 

When  spurned.  Ho  turned  to  Communism 
as  the  only  effective  way  to  gain  his  objective. 

Ho's  further  frustration  came  in  1946  when 
the  French  reneged  on  an  agreement  to 
permit    the    Democratic   Republic   of   Vlet- 
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nam  to  become  part  of  the  French  union 
as  a  free  state  within  the  Indochina 
Federation. 

Ho  had  been  recognized  by  the  French  as 
chief  of  state  and  was  promised  a  plebiscite 
in  the  south  on  the  question  of  unified  Viet- 
nam under  his  leadership. 

France's  repudiation  of  this  agreement 
brought  on  a  7-year  war.  Until  the  victory 
of  Dlen  Bien  Phu,  Ho  received  no  official 
diplomatic  recognition  from  either  Com- 
munist China  or  Russia. 

The  cease-fire  accord  signed  at  Qeneva 
divided  Vietnam  at  the  17th  Parallel,  creat- 
ing a  North  and  a  South  Vietnam.  Elections 
were  promised  as  a  means  of  unifying  the 
country. 

Although  a  party  of  the  Geneva  accord, 
the  United  States  declined  to  sign  it.  South 
Vietnam,  also  a  nonslgnatory,  refused  to  hold 
the  elections.  It  was  Oen.  Eisenhower's 
opinion  at  the  time  that  If  elections  had  been 
held.  Ho  would  have  received  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  vote. 

The  United  States  made  a  lamentable  mis- 
take in  appraising  the  Vietnam  situation 
following  World  War  II. 

Ho  had  collaborated  with  American  O.S.8. 
agents  during  the  Japanese  occupation.  He 
hoped,  and  with  some  cause,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans might  support  Vietnamese  independ- 
ence after  the  Japanese  defeat. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  declared  his 
distaste  of  colonialism  and  remarked  that 
Vietnam  must  never  be  returned  to  the 
French. 

Yet  the  United  States  sided  with  the 
French  and  supported  return  of  their 
colonial  power  to  Indochina.  At  that  time, 
popular  opinion  in  this  country  was  im- 
bued by  the  fear  of  a  monolithic  communism 
which  might  one  day  dominate  the  world. 

We  had  learned  nothing  from  the  French 
fiasco  and  even  less  about  the  impossibility 
of  shooting  down  either  nationalism  or  com- 
munism with  superior  fire  power. 

And  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  why  we 
are  today  in  Vietnam — uncertain,  bewildered, 
boastfully  reciting  the  huge  enemy  casual- 
ties one  day  and  pleading  in  Parts  with 
North  Vietnam  for  peace  on  the  next. 

No  one  can  be  sure  yet  whether  Ho's  pass- 
ing will  raise  or  diminish  our  hopes  for  an 
end  to  the  fighting. 

This  will  largely  depend  upon  Ho's  succes- 
sors, all  tough  and  seasoned  disciples  of  their 
fallen  leader's  philosophy.  But  the  impres- 
sion persists  that  they  may  lack  the  old 
man's  tenacity  of  purpose  and  even  find  It 
to  their  advantage  to  become  less  dogmatic 
at  Paris. 

After  a  proper  Interval.  President  Nixon 
should  take  the  initiative. 

This  Is  not  the  hour  to  make  threats,  be- 
labor the  past  and  snarl  over  trivia. 

Rather  we  should  be  generous  in  our  pro- 
posals and  seek  a  workable  compromise 
which  may  not  satisfy  the  hard  liners  on 
either  side. 

Of  prime  importance  is  to  devise  a  way  to 
bring  the  fighting  to  an  end  as  we.  together 
with  other  nations,  strive  for  solutions  which 
can  alleviate  world  tensions  and  bring  to  all 
of  Vietnam  the  democratic  processes  so  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  that 
beleaguered  land. 

In  my  various  editorial  capacities,  1  have 
published  Drew  Pearson's  column  sin^e  1934 
and  often  to  the  dlife*tft  of  some  rMGers. 

In  explanation  as  toN^lwxsjji.'jirlnt  that 
so-and-so,"  the  reply  has  always  been  made 
that  while  Drew  is  sometimes  careless  with 
the  facts,  he  nevertheless  manages  to  dig  up 
pertinent  information  we  don't  get  from  any 
other  source. 

And  Pearson  never  took  exception  to  the 
editor's  authority  to  set  him  straight,  point 
out  errors  or  simply  toes  the  offending  col- 
umn in  the  round  file. 

On  his  more  than  50  libel  suits,  Drew  once 
wrote  me:  "I  am  rathetr  proud  cf  them  be- 
cause it  would  be  fairly  easy  to  settle  and 
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Instead  I  have  spent  an  awful  lot  of  money 
and  even  more  time  proving  I  wm  right.  I 
suppose  some  day  I'll  get  set  back  on  my 
heels,  but  I'm  still  going  to  fight  them  anv- 
way." 

Drew  Pearson's  exposes  of  men  in  public 
life  demanded  great  courage.  Presidents 
called  him  nasty  names,  the  late  Joe  McCcir- 
thy  kicked  him  in  the  groin,  accused  him 
of  being  a  Communist  and  Inspired  a  suc- 
cessful boycott  of  his  radio  program. 

The  columnist's  revelations  led  to  the  cen- 
sure of  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  of  Connecticut. 
Pearson  was  denied  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  although 
recommended  by  the  Jury,  because  of  distaste 
for  the  methods  he  used. 

Withal,  Drew  Pearson  was  a  quiet,  self- 
effacing  man  with  the  manners  of  a  diplo- 
mat and  the  conscience  of  his  Quaker  birth- 
right. 

His  faults  notwithstanding.  Drew  Pearson's 
crusades  turned  the  light  on  the  dark  crev- 
ices of  government  where  lesser  men  sought 
to  conceal  their  deceits. 


We've  Run  Otrr  of  "Bad  Oitts" 
(By  Mike  Royko) 

The  day  after  President  Truman  an- 
nounced that  Hitler  was  finally  dead,  the 
Illinois  Legislature  happily  passed  this  reso- 
lution: 

"We  hereby  commend  Hitler  on  the  one 
good  act  of  his  career  .  .  .  and  condemn  him 
for  not  having  died  56  years  ago." 

British  radio  marked  "the  event  by  quoting 
Shakespeare:  "The  day  Is  over.  That  bloody 
dog  is  dead.  ' 

Everyone  was  happy.  Strangers  "^bought 
each  other  drinks,  celebrated,  cheered.  Peo- 
ple beamed  and  talked  about  it  on  the  street 
It  couldn't  have  happened  to  a  more  deserv- 
ing monster,  they  all  agreed. 

The  reaction  was  the  same,  on  a  lesser 
scale,  when  Mussoimi  got  his.  And  when  Tojo 
tried  to  kill  himself,  people  hoped  he'd  sur- 
vive, which  he  did,  because  they  wanted  to 
see  him  hanged,  which  he  was. 

And  why  not?  Next  to  a  total  victory  over 
the  enemy  nation,  there's  nothing  as  encour- 
aging as  the  death  of  the  enemy  nation's 
leader. 

That's  why  I  couldn't  wait  to  get  down- 
town after  I  turned  on  the  radio  and  heard 
that  Ho  Chi  Minh  had  died. 

Stuffing  my  pockets  with  confetti  and 
party  noisemakers,  donning  a  red-whlte-and- 
blue  straw  hat,  and  humming  a  medley  of 
George  M.  Cohan  songs,  I  set  out  to  Join  in 
the  patriotic  outbursts  I  was  sure  would  be 
sweeping  the  Loop. 

Strangely,  I  couldn't  find  any  happy  crowds 
gathering  at  State  and  Madison.  People  went 
about  their  business  as  If  nothing  wonder- 
ful had  happened. 

And  in  the  bars,  nobody  made  "V  '  signs 
with  their  hands,  drank  a  toast,  or  sang 
"Roll  me  over  in  the  clover.  .  .  ." 

So  I  hurried  to  the  office  to  read  the  papers 
and  make  sure  I  hadn't  misunderstood  the 
radio  announcer. 

No  mistake.  It  was  right  there  in  black 
and  white.  Ho  was  dead,  all  right. 

At  least,  I  thought,  there  would  be  the 
satisfaction  of  reading  about  the  monster's 
end.  I  began  looking  for  the  stories  quoting 
out  national  leaders  about  what  a  great  vic- 
tory for  freedom  his  demise  was;  about  how 
death  was  too  good  for  this  Red  octopus 
who  tried  to  crush  us  In  the  tentacles  of  in- 
ternational communism.  I  wanted  to  savor 
the  editorials  that  would  say  the  world  can 
rest  a  little  easier  today,  and  that  this  ter- 
rible man  left  a  dark  splat  on  the  pages  of 
history. 

But  the  situation  got  even  more  confusing. 

The  President  hadn't  even  commented  on 
Ho's  death.  Hardly  anyone  in  public  life  said 
anything.  There  were  no  sardonic  resolutions 
being  passed  by  leglslatares  anywhere. 

Even  more  remarkable,  some  stories  and 
editorials  described  him  as  being  a  "George 
Washington  to  millions  of  Vietnamese." 
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One  editorial  talked  about  his  "unrelent- 
ing and  unawervlng  flgbt  of  more  tban  30 
years  to  free  all  of  Wletnam  from  foreign 
domination." 

A  hard-bitten  war  correspondent  who  had 
spent  more  than  two  years  In  the  thick  of 
the  Vietnam  battles,  (^escribed  Ho  as  being 
"venerable,  bearded,  ancient,  gracious, 
grandfatherly. ' 

And  the  most  flag-waving  paper  In  town, 
which  I  had  expected  I  to  verbally  dance  on 
his  grave,  didn't  say  ote  editorial  word. 

Just  about  the  only  hjarsh  comment  I  could 
find  was  the  rather  ob^ous  fact  that  he  was 
a  big  Communist.  Bui)  even  that  was  tem- 
pered by  the  observation  that  he  was  even 
more  of  a  Vietnam  nationalist  than  a  Com- 
munist. I 

Unbelievable  as  It  wis.  there  Is  no  getting 
around  it:  He  came  off j sounding  better  than 
some  of  the  people  whi>  are  on  our  side. 

What  kind  of  patriotism  is  that?  Common 
sense  alone  should  tell  us  that  he  was  a 
flend  of  the  darkest  evil.  Why  else  would  we 
be  killing  his  followerf  by  the  hundreds  of 
thoiisands,  and  losing ;  more  than  30.000  of 
our  own  men  doing  Iti  If  that  many  of  his 
followers  are  bad  enough  to  deserve  killing, 
Imagine  what  he,  the    eader,  was  like? 

Andthe  fact  that  we've  been  at  it  longer 
than  we  were"  In  Wortd  War  II  should  be 
prima  facie  evidence  I  hat  he  was  probably 


the  most  evil  man  in 
he  wasn't,  why  aren't 
who  is? 

I  hope  the  next  time 
war,  we  And  an  enemji  with  a  more  hateful 


leader.    After 
Choice. 


all,    we 


NEWSLlirrTER 


the  world,  because  if 
we  fighting  the  guy 

we  get  into  a  limited 


do   have   freedom   of 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 


OF  VI^imA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday,  Septhnber 


itEPRESENTATTVES 
9,  1969 


Speaker,  in  an  effort 
the  Eighth  District 
a  newsletter  to  all 

^m  inserting  at  this 
a  copy  of  the  Sep- 
information  of  the 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr 
to  keep  the  people  of 
informed  I  send  out 
who  request  it  and 
point  in  the  Record 
tember  issue  for  the 
membership : 

YOUB  CONGBESSMAN   pUX,  SCOTT   REPORTS 
CONGRESSIONA  :.     VACATIONS 

The  Congress  was  in  recess  for  three  weeks 
and  reconvened  last  Wednesday.  This  is  a  de- 
parture from  the  usual! procedure  of  having  a 
continuous  session  b^inning  in  January. 
However,  the  sessions  have  become  so  long 
that  they  almost  run  throughout  the  ye^, 
and  some  of  the  younger  Members  with 
school  age  children  u-ged  a  vacation  time 
during  the  summer  wliich  they  could  share 
with  their  families. 

Inez  and  I  spent  a  dortlon  of  the  time  on 
our  boat  on  the  Potomac,  some  of  the  time 
working  around  the  louse,  but  the  entire 
vacation  within  the  dlutrict.  We  also  had  an 


opportunity  to  attend 


sored  by  civic  groups,  (o  spend  some  time  in 
the  district  office  at  F^dericksburg,  and  the 
remainder  In  the  Wasriington  office. 


ELECTORAli 


A  most  important 
the  House  of 
tlon.  It  proposes  to 
to  provide  for  the  direc^ 
dent  and  the  Vice 
the  electoral  college 
single  vote  would  be 
have  consented  to  the 
as  candidates  for  the 
Vice  President.   No 
to  the  joining  of  his 
one  person.  The  pair  oi 


Represer  tati 
aiiend 


Pres  den 


cas 


some  activities  sp>on- 


REFORM 


i|ieasure  Ls  now  before 

ves  for  considera- 

the  constitution 

election  of  the  Presi- 

t  and  to  eliminate 

1  Jnder   the  proposal,  a 

t  for  two  persons  who 

olning  of  their  names 

dffices  of  President  and 

candidate  could  consent 

name  with  more  than 

persons  receiving  the 
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greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  and 
Vice  President  would  be  elected,  provided 
however,  that  If  no  one  received  at  least  40  % 
of  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast,  there 
would  be  a  run-off  election  between  the  two 
pairs  of  persons  who  received  the  highest  and 
second  highest  nvunber  of  votes.  While  a 
2/3rd  vote  is  required  for  passage,  the  meas- 
ure is  popular  and  will  probably  be  approved 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcooamittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  however,  has  reoonmieEded  a 
different  plan  for  electing  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President.  Under  its  proposal,  known 
as  the  "District  Plan,  the  President  and  Vice 
President  would  be  selected  by  receiving  the 
greater  number  of  votes  in  a  majority  of  each 
of  the  435  Congressional  Districts  in  the 
country,  and  in  addition,  a  majority  of  the  at 
large  votes  corresponding  with  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  each  state. 

The  present  electoral  system  for  electing 
the  President  and  Vice  President  was  a  com- 
promise which  grew  out  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787.  Some  wanted  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  elected  directly  by  the  people 
while  others  felt  that  the  selection  should 
be  made  by  either  the  Congress  or  the  State 
Legislature.  However,  the  present  method 
provides  that  the  Chief  Executive  be  chosen 
by  electors  equal  to  the  535  members  of  both 
Houses  oi  the  Congress  plvis  three  electors 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  order 
to  be  elected  President  or  Vice  President,  a 
candidate  must  receive  a  majority  of  all  elec- 
toral votes. 

Certainly  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  is  a 
democratic  way  of  selecting  our  two  top  gov- 
ernment executives.  However,  in  our  cities  we 
have  bloc  voting  to  a  great  extent  and  the 
District  Plan  adopted  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee has  considerable  appeal.  The  measure  was 
scheduled  to  be  considered  for  the  balance  of 
the  week  with  the  understanding  that  if  final 
action  were  not  taken,  it  would  go  over  for 
further  consideration  next  week.  Some  re- 
scheduling may  be  made  because  of  the  death 
of  Senator  Dirksen.  This  should  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  matters  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  in  recent  years  and 
I  want  to  hear  argiiments  on  the  proposed 
amendments,  but  do  Intend  to  vote  for  abol- 
ishing the  present  electoral  system. 

FUTURE    ACTIVITIES 

The  President  has  indicated  that  many 
public  projects  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  federal  government  will  be  cvirtalled, 
and  I  am  not  sure  at  this  time  what  effect. 
If  any,  this  determination  will  have  upon 
any  proposal  within  our  district.  However, 
inflation  is  a  matter  that  concerns  us  all,  and 
especially  a  person  on  a  fixed  salary  or  a 
retirement  income.  Therefore,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  support  efforts  to  control  spending 
and  to  establish  a  stable  dollar.  Another 
proposal  of  the  President  relates  to  welfare. 
He  speaks  of  transferring  people  from  the 
welfare  roll  to  the  payroll  and  the  key  word  In 
his  plan  appears  to  be  "work."  We  would  all 
agree  that  there  is  an  obligation  to  support 
persons  unable  to  care  for  themselves  because 
of  age,  mental  or  physical  deflciencies,  but  as 
I  understand  the  President's  proposal,  it  will 
be  to  encourage  persons  to  obtain  employ- 
ment in  private  industry  and  develop  a  plan 
whereby  it  will  be  in  their  financial  interest 
to  work  rather  than  stay  on  relief.  A  provi- 
sion is  also  included  for  Job  training  and  a 
person  able  to  work  who  wUl  not  accept 
training  or  a  Job  will  be  eliminated  from  the 
welfare  roles. 

NATIONAL   CEMETERY 

The  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  will 
conduct  a  hearing  on  September  23  at  10:00 
ajn.,  on  H.R.  8818.  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  adjacent  to 
the  Manassas  Battlefield  Park,  miring  the 
past  century.  Arlington  has  become  an  out- 
standing and  cherished  national  shrine  com- 
memorating the  Uvea  and  services  of  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces.  A  number  of  con- 
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stitu»nts  have  exfu-essed '  concern  about  the 
limited  bxirial  space  there  and  the  restric- 
tions recently  established.  Even  under  the 
restricted  rules,  however,  Arlington  will  be 
completely  filled  by  1985.  The  suggestion  was 
made  that  an  auxiliary  be  established  at  the 
Manassas  Battlefield  Park  as  a  supplement  to 
Arlington.  Of  course,  the  battlefield  Is  already 
an  historical  shrine  in  view  of  the  first  and 
second  battles  of  Bull  Run  or  Manassas  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  However,  a  heroes'  ceme- 
tery such  as  exists  at  Arlington  would  relieve 
the  present  congestion  and  pyrovlde  a  buffer 
area  against  encroachment  by  commercial 
Int^ests.  My  bill  would  authorize  the  acqui- 
sition of  not  more  than  500  acres  of  land  to 
meet  present  and  future  burial  needs.  Even 
though  I  know  your  views  on  this  proposal 
because  of  the  annual  questionnaire  and  per- 
sonal contact,  you  may  want  to  share  them 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  con- 
ducting the  hearing.  He  Is  Congressman  Olln 
Teague,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20515. 

GOVERNMENT   EMPLOYEES 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  has  favorably  reported  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  Employee  Salary  Commission 
to  fix  future  federal  employees'  salaries, 
subject  to  appeal  to  a  Board  of  Arbitration 
and  ultimately  a  Congressional  veto.  It  pro- 
vides an  additional  pay  raise  for  postal  work- 
ers but  none  for  other  government  employees. 
Each  year,  the  commission  would  report  its 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  on  the 
first  of  February  and  these  recommendations 
would  become  law  unless  vetoed  by  the  Con- 
gress within  thirty  days.  The  Postal  Em- 
ployees Union  generally  support  the  measure 
but  other  Government  Unions  oppose  it. 
There  is  considerable  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  the  Congress  and  the  President 
should  abdicate  their  Jurisdiction  over  fed- 
eral salaries.  The  respKjnsibility  for  develop- 
ing a  budget  rests  with  the  President  and 
government  employees'  salaries  constitute  a 
large  portion  of  the  budget.  Therefore,  it  does 
not  seem  reasonable  to  have  these  salaries 
determined  without  any  opportunity  for  him 
to  pass  upon  them,  and  none  is  provided 
in  the  bill.  As  Congress  has  a  responsibility 
to  appropriate  funds,  it  seems  reasonable  that 
it  would  also  have  a  voice  in  determining 
the  amount  of  salaries.  However,  there  should 
be  an  opportunity  to  amend  or  rewrite  the 
measure  when  it  is  considered  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  I  am  not  sure  of  how  the 
final  version  will  read. 

FLOOD   RELIEF 

Six  countfes  in  our  Congressional  District 
were  affected  by  the  recent  heavy  rainfall 
and  flooding.  Although  other  areas  of  Virginia 
suffered  more  damage,  these  counties  are  said 
to  qualify  for  federal  assistance.  Assistance,  if 
needed,  is  available  through  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  (SBA),  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and.  of  course,  the  various 
private  agencies.  The  SBA  regional  office  in 
Richmond  can  take  applications  for  loans  to 
repair  businesses  and  homes  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  storms  and  floods.  Loans  may 
be  made  direct  or  in  cooperation  with  local 
banks.  In  some  cases,  the  SBA  will  guaran- 
tee a  loan  made  directly  by  a  bank.  It  must 
be  pointed  out  that  emergency  loans  are  for 
emergency  purposes  only,  such  as  to  replace 
furniture  destroyed  In  the  flood  or  to  repair 
homes  damaged  by  the  flood.  In  addition  to 
its  vital  role  In  feeding  victims  of  the  storm, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  also  provides 
aid  for  farmers.  ESnergency  loans  are  avail- 
able through  FHA,  and  feedgraln  is  available 
on  an  interim  basis  for  farmers  whose  stores 
were  affected  by  the  storm.  The  six  counties 
eligible  for  these  services  Include  Caroline, 
Charles  City,  Goochland,  Hanover,  New  Kent, 
and  Louisa.  Information  and  literature  can 
be  obtained  through  the  appropriate  agency 
or  through  this  office. 
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AMONG   OtTR  CORKESPONDENCK 

A  constituent  wrote  regarding  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  postal  facilities  at  Dumfries  in- 
dicating that  persons  parking  at  the  facility 
bad  to  back  out  into  U.S.  Route  1.  The 
Postmaster  General,  however,  advised  on  Sep- 
tember 5  that  the  department  is  proposing 
construction  of  a  new  facility  for  the  com- 
munity and  that  a  report  will  be  sent  at  an 
early  date. 

NEWSLETTER 

If  you  are  not  presently  receiving  the  news- 
letter and  would  like  copies  each  month, 
please  let  us  know.  However,  if  you  are  al- 
ready on  the  mailing  list  and  are  regularly 
receiving  It  no  further  action  on  your  part 
is  necessary. 

SOMETHING  TO  PONDEH 

Noah  didn't  wait  for  his  ship  to  come  In; 
he  built  his  own. 


JUDGE  TO  JUSTICE 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSAC HTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Clement  Haynsworth  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  drawn  a 
certain  amount  of  fire,  as  every  Supreme 
Court  nomination  does.  In  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's  case  the  critics  argue  that  he 
has  "dragged  his  feet"  on  civil  rights 
in  his  earlier  decisions  in  the  South. 

The  critics  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
gain  much  support  in  their  efforts  to 
block  the  nomination  of  the  judge,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  have  a  poor 
case.  Those  who  have  examined  Judge 
Haynsworth's  overall  record  find  it  to  be 
a  fair  and  progressive  one.  While  one 
might  quarrel  with  some  of  his  earlier 
civil  rights  rulings,  the  majority  of  his 
decisions  in  this  area — and  certainly 
most  that  he  has  made  in  recent  years — 
show  an  outstanding  degree  of  fairness 
and  regard  for  the  merit  of  the  individ- 
ual case. 

Although  a  southerner.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth has  drawn  editorial  praise  from 
every  end  of  the  coimtry,  including  my 
own  area  of  New  England.  The  Boston 
Herald  Traveler  recently  ran  such  an 
editorial,  and  I  am  glad  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

Judge  to  Justice 

President  Nixon's  nomination  of  Judge 
Clement  F.  Haynsworth  Jr.  of  South  Carolina 
to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  seems  to  be  an  excellent  choice. 

Mr.  Haynsworth,  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  District, 
meets  superbly  what  President  Nixon  con- 
siders the  quallflcations  for  the  nation's 
highest  tribunal :  He  is  prudent,  fair-minded , 
erudite  and  keen. 

These  qualifications  should  commend 
Judge  Haynsworth  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  not- 
withstanding complaints  from  some  liberal 
and  civil  rights  leaders  about  some  of  Judge 
Haynsworth's  earlier  decisions. 

Mr.  Haynsworth  himself  is  the  first  to  con- 
cede that  be  has,  like  most  men,  changed  his 
mind  over  the  years,  and  although  some  of 
his  earlier  opinions  showed  conservatism 
and  caution  in  civil  rights  cases,  he  cannot 
be  categorized  as  a  foot-dragger  in  the  fed- 
eral Judiciary's  steady  expansion  of  civil 
liberties.  In  1965,  for  example,  he  decreed 
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the  Integration  of  the  South  Carolina  Dental 
Society. 

Judge  Haynsworth,  the  fifth  generation  of 
the  same  family  that  has  produced  esteemed 
members  of  the  bar  In  South  Carolina,  has 
shown  that  he  likes  to  decide  each  case  on 
its  merits  and  its  constitutionality.  His  Judi- 
cial temp>erament  and  scholarship  have 
earned  him  a  reputation  as  a  distinguished 
Jurist,  a  reputation  which  we  hope  his  tenure 
on  the  Supreme  Court  will  further  embellish. 


DESALTING  PLANT  IS  ISRAEL 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  9,  1969 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  large  desalting  plant  in 
Israel.  The  proposal  presently  is  pending 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  I  urge  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  worthwhile  project  by  the 
members  of  that  body. 

The  project  in  question  is  a  dual  pur- 
pose power  and  desalting  plant  designed 
to  eventually  produce  40  million  gallons 
of  fresh  water  per  day.  Under  the  legis- 
lation, the  U.S.  Government  would  ex- 
tend $40  million  to  Israel  to  pay  half  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  water  plant  and 
half  the  cost  of  5  years'  operation.  Israel 
would  cover  the  balance  for  the  water 
plant  and  assume  the  entire  cost  of  the 
power  facility.  A  conservative  estimate 
has  placed  the  projects  total  cost  to  Is- 
rael at  approximately  $100  million. 

Israel  anticipates  a  severe  water  short- 
age in  the  next  decade  and  must  seek  as- 
sistance in  the  development  of  fresh- 
water conversion  methods.  By  necessity, 
Israel  maintains  a  large  defense  force  at 
great  expense  to  her  citizens.  Unlike 
the  Arab  governments,  Israel  Is  not  re- 
ceiving free  arms  assistance  from  any 
nation.  When  available,  essential  arma- 
ments must  be  piu-chased  at  staggering 
costs  from  the  few  nations  willing  and 
able  to  cooperate  toward  the  goal  of  a 
free,  sovereign,  secure  Israel  at  peace 
with  her  neighbors. 

The  development  in  Israel  of  the 
world's  first  majcfr  desalination  installa- 
tion promises  rich  dividends  to  the 
United  States  in  return  for  a  modest  in- 
vestment. A  critical  shortage  of  fresh 
water  for  home  and  industrial  use  will 
confront  much  of  the  world,  including 
parts  of  the  United  States,  in  future  dec- 
ades if  a  solid  beginning  of  research  and 
development  in  desalting  is  not  made 
promptly.  As  former  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  said  on  February  6,  1964: 

Our  own  water  problems  in  this  country 
are  not  yet  solved.  We,  like  Israel,  need  to 
find  cheap  ways  of  converting  salt  water  to 
fresh  water,  so  let  us  work  together. 

Israel  constitutes  the  ideal  setting  for 
a  prototype  project  in  desjilination  to 
benefit  all  mankind.  Anticipating  a  se- 
vere water  problem,  the  Israel  Govern- 
ment already  has  begun  to  acquire  skill 
and  exp>erience  in  the  management  of 
her  meager  water  supply  and  the  pro- 
duction of  fresh  water.  Moreover,  Israel 
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has  consistently  demonstrated  an  out- 
standing ability  in  science,  economic 
growth,  and  agriculture.  Her  strides  in 
all  areas  of  endeavor  over  the  short  span 
of  two  decades  serve  as  indisputable 
testimony  to  her  ability  to  tackle  and  to 
overcome  the  most  difficult  obstacles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  inclusion  of  this  leg- 
islation in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1969  will  mark  a  giant  step  in  the  world's 
effort  to  assure  a  more  peaceful  and  a 
more  prosperous  future  for  all  mankind. 


EULOGY  OF  THE  LATE  EDWARD 
A.  KELLY 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  Massachusetts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4,  1969 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  weeks  have  seen  the  passing  of 
distinguished  Americans  whose  service 
to  the  Nation  can  never  be  fully  meas- 
ured. Not  least  among  these  stands  the 
name  of  Edward  A.  Kelly,  dear  friend 
and  honored  colleague  of  whose  life  it 
is  my  privilege  to  speak  on  this  occasion. 

To  an  exceptional  degree,  Edward 
Kelly  was  very  much  a  part  of  the  dra- 
matic event  which  shaped  American — 
and  therefore  world — history  during  the 
great  years  of  the  New  Deal  and  the 
Second  World  War,  an  era  crucial  to  the 
survival  of  this  Nation  and,  Indeed,  of 
those  ideals  and  values  which  our 
Judaeo-Christian  tradition  has  held  be- 
fore men's  eyes  through  centuries  of 
struggle — freedom,  justice,  and  compas- 
sion. Edward  Kelly  came  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  1931  in  the  heart 
of  the  depression.  Always  a  vigorous  sup- 
porter of  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, he  served  not  only  in  the  72d  but 
in  the  five  succeeding  Congresses  until 
his  defeat  in  1942.  In  1945  he  returned 
to  the  city  on  his  election  to  the  79th 
Congress.  Defeated  in  his  bid  for  the  80th 
Congress  in  1946,  he  was  able  to  look 
back  upon  some  14  years  of  distinguished 
service  in  this  House,  years  of  triumph 
and  of  defeat  alike,  years  which  marked 
the  recovery  of  our  people  from  the  most 
serious  economic  crisis  of  our  history  and 
which  prepared  them  for  the  fierce  time 
of  testing  which  began  at  Pearl  Harbor 
and  culminated  at  Berlin  and  Hiroshima. 
It  was  Edward  Kelly's  privilege  to  serve 
in  this  body  during  that  time  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  shaping  of  decisions,  na- 
tional and  international,  which  were  to 
vindicate  the  cause  of  representative 
government  in  the  never-ending  conflict 
with  tyranny  and  oppression. 

Edward  Kelly  was  a  man  loyal  to  party, 
in  the  best  tradition  of  American  politi- 
cal life.  He  recognized  that  the  two-party 
system  is  an  effective  means  to  the  com- 
mon good.  In  this  spirit  he  served  his 
party  tirelessly.  Born  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago in  1892,  he  was  a  lifelong  Demo- 
crat who,  at  the  age  of  only  23,  was 
elected  president  of  the  32d  ward  of  his 
party  organization.  Political  and  civic  re- 
sponsibility were  for  him  a  way  of  life. 
From  1944  to  1946  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion on  the  Chicago  Planning  Committee. 
From  1943  to  1945  he  was  assistant  to  the 
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Chicago  municipal 


chief  Justice  of  the 
court. 

His  patriotic  zeal  found  expression  m 
the  Great  War.  froin  1917  to  1919  he 
served  with  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Force  in  Battery!  D  of  the  32d  Field 
Artillery,  including  9  months  overseas. 
Prior  to  the  coming  of  the  war,  he  had 
attended  business  college— in  1911.  Prom 
1916  to  1920.  barring  the  war  years,  he 
was  an  accountant  for  the  Illinois  Steel 
Co.  The  experience  tqus  acquired  led  him 
into  real  estate  and  iiisurance  brokerage; 
in  1920  he  organized  the  E.  A.  Kelly  Co. 
This  interest,  which  I  gave  him  practical 
insight  into  the  problems  of  industry, 
continued,  and  in  194f7  he  returned  to  the 
field  of  industrial  real  estate  as  a  broker, 
foUowing  his  retirement  from  Congress. 

He  is  remembered  today  with  respect 
and  affection  not  oniy  by  the  people  of 
the  Third  District  oif  Illinois  whom  he 
served  for  so  many  yjears  but  by  all  who 
came  into  contact  witlh  him  in  this  House, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  Interstate 
and  FpreighXommerce  Committee. 

To  his  family — hia  dear  wife,  the  for- 
mer Rosemary  Euleijt:  his  two  brothers 
and  three  sisters:  hk  children— Robert, 
formerly  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  and 
all-American  halfback  at  Notre  Dame, 
Edward  A.  Jr.,  and  Rtosemary;  and  to  his 
eight  grandchildren4-I  extend  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  ^d  our  loss.  Surely 
they  may  find  consolation  not  only  in  the 
assurances  of  faith  out  also  in  the  hon- 
ored memory  pf  his  life,  a  life  charac- 
terized by  loyalty,  service,  and  fidelity, 
ideals  which,  preciofs  in  every  genera- 
tion, constitute  a  <ioble  legacy  to  us 
aU. 


THE  747  GEINERATION 


HON.  WILLIAMS.  MAILLIARD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  aEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9.  1969 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
survived,  happily,  tl^e  changes  10  years 
of  the  jet  transport  ige  have  wrought.  It 
was  in  the  autumn  I  of  1958  when  Pan 
American  World  Airways  inaugurated  jet 
service  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe  with  707  aircj-aft.  Before  the  year 
is  out  Pan  Am  will  bring  still  another 
new  sophistication  io  international  air 
transport  with  the  Introduction  of  the 
gigantic  and  breathoaking  747  service. 

I  am  pleased.  Mr  Speaker,  to  report 
that  this  new  747  ^rvice  will  have  its 
inauguration  on  a  ^an  Am  flight  from 
San  Francisco  to  Hawaii.  Shortly  there- 
after, according  to  pan  Am's  president, 
Jeeb  Halaby.  Pan  Arl(i  will  be  flying  non- 
stop from  San  Francisco  to  Tokyo. 

I  am  pleased  to  pla  ce  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  Mr.  Halaby 's  timely  address  be- 
fore the  Commonwealth  Club  in  San 
Francisco  concerning  the  future  of  air 
transport  as  it  concerns  the  San  Fran- 
cisco gateway: 

The  747  Generatiok 
(ByNaJeebE.  Halaby) 

Thank  you,  Mr.  CUairman.  It's  a  great 
Job  to  be  here  witb  Ssji  Pranclscoans.  class- 
mates and  friends,  and  probably  a  few  com- 
petitors and  critics  lis  well.  We  are  very 
happy  to  say  that  we   ire  going  to  usher  this 
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747  generation  In — Just  about  Christmas 
time — by  offering  you  flights  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Hawaii.  Shortly  ther*after  we'll  be 
flying  from  San  Francisco  to  Tokyo,  per- 
haps without  even  a  fuel  stop  all  the  way, 
with  this  fabulous  space  Jet. 

When  you  hear  the  word  space  jet,  you 
think  maybe  of  astronauts,  you  think  maybe 
of  Jets,  you  think  of  space.  And  that's  the 
real  thing  we're  going  to  sell — all  of  us  air- 
lines are  going  to  fly  this  airplane.  Since 
our  boys  are  on  the  way  to  the  moon,  I  think 
this  Is  an  ausplcloiu  day  to  make  predictions. 
Considering  what  la  happening  within  thee* 
last  few  years,  I  can't  think  of  anything 
that  would  be  way  out  any  more  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  If  any  company  president  makes 
predictions  that  may  be  considered  way  In. 
he  may  find  himself  In  trouble  with  the 
SEC.  Even  after  skipping  a  dividend. 

I'm  going  to  try  to  talk  to  you  about  some- 
thing that  Is  here  and  now.  and  to  intrigue 
you  with  a  little  bit  of  the  future.  All  of 
our  lives  will  be  affected  by  two  great  mo- 
tions, or  Udes,  I  think.  The  mystery  of  life 
Itself  Is  now  being  seen  In  a  completely  new 
perspective,  and  the  mastery  of  change 
which  Is  engulfing  us  In  so  many  ways,  with 
so  many  vortices  all  around  the  world.  A 
big  order,  I  think,  but  let  me  try. 

The  Boeing  747  Is  hardly  a  small  machine, 
as  our  chairman  pointed  out.  It's  I  think 
a  bird  that  will  bear  people  all  over  the 
world,  all  over  this  great  universe  of  ours, 
and  It  vrtll  I  guess,  create  a  generation  gap 
in  the  sense  of  the  difference  between  what 
we've  been  accustomed  to  and  what  we'll 
become  accustomed  to. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Dlnkelsplel  said.  It  Is  only  a 
bit  more  than  a  triple  size  707  with  a  bump 
on  its  nose,  but  it  will  fly  about  50  miles  an 
hour  faster.  It's  startlngly  quiet,  and  leaves 
no  trail  of  black  smoke  for  the  neighbors  to 
be  irritated  by.  All  of  these  things  are  more 
than  new  makeup  on  an  old  lady.  Some  air- 
line friends  of  ours  have  tried  to  change 
personalities  by  painting  themselves  up  a  bit, 
and  I  must  admit  It  gets  Initial  attention.  If 
that's  what  you  need. 

But  the  payoff  comes  from  what's  under- 
neath the  paint  and  that  applies  to  an  air- 
plane as  much  a«  to  a  lady.  The  flrst  genera- 
tion of  commercial  Jets,  the  707s.  DC-«8  were 
very  productive  and  amazingly  reliable.  They 
provided  a  new  perimeter — a  sort  of  an  ex- 
panded envelope  for  human  activity.  They 
really  have,  through  their  technology,  en- 
larged all  of  our  lives.  Unhappily,  as  more 
and  more  people  flock  to  these  airplanes,  the 
airports  became  too  crowded,  the  terminals 
too  small,  the  airport  access  routes  too  clut- 
tered and  clogged.  In  a  sense,  we've  had  al- 
most too  much  success. 

Now  we're  only  beginning  to  face  up  realis- 
tically to  these  problems,  explore  better  ways 
to  exploit  the  great  technological  advance 
that  this  flrst  generation  of  Jets  has  offered. 
And  along  comes  the  Boeing  747.  as  one  mag- 
azine puts  It — ready  or  not.  And  after  seeing 
one.  I  suppose  some  of  you  might  ask  who 
needs  it.  Especially  those  harassed  airport 
managers  who  have  to  accommodate  this 
giant  bird. 

On  the  other  hand,  go  back  to  the  railroads. 
Visualize — perhaps  80  or  £0  years  ago — the 
possibilities  of  high  speed  transportation, 
when  somebody,  or  maybe  a  whole  group  of 
railroaders,  woke  up  screaming  at  this  new 
state  of  the  art,  and  said — who  needs  It? — 
and  they  didn't  provide  It.  Therefore.  I  think 
something  Is  far  worse  than  the  unwilling- 
ness to  face  this  rapidly  changing  state  of 
the  art.  and  that's  to  block  it  out. 

So  today,  and  tomorrow,  we  have  the  lunar 
excursion  above  us.  And,  by  the  way.  as  of 
last  night,  we  had  36.000  applications  for  the 
first  Pan  Am  moon  flight.  They  are  all  in 
the  computer  by  number,  and  they  are  real 
people  and  they  are  from  all  over  the  world. 
It's  fascinating  that  there  Is  this  much  vision 
and  courage.  Some  of  them  propose  to  pay 
later,  unfortunately.  One  letter  from  a  young 
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man  In  Australia  said,  "I'd  like  the  reserva- 
tion now,  and  I  will  send  you  the  check  la 
1984." 

I  suppose  In  some  respects  things  may 
be  easier  getting  out  to  San  Francisco  In- 
ternational Airport  for  that  flrst  moon  flight. 
too.  Bart  will  be  working  by  then,  and  I 
hope  It  will  be  extended  to  the  airport,  atd 
maybe  even  to  the  moonport.  All  of  us  heie 
remember  what  flying  was  like  only  a  decade 
ago.  In  his  generous  Introduction,  Mr.  Dln- 
kelsplel pointed  out  that  I'd  had  the  priv- 
ilege as  a  Lt.  JO  In  the  Navy  to  fly  a  pro- 
pellerless  airplane  across  the  United  States. 
Just  about  15  years  ago.  It  really  was  a 
startling  event.  I  recall,  contrary  to  all  reg- 
ulations of  the  Navy  and  PAA  and  everyone 
else,  that  flying  a  little  formation  at  a  dis- 
creet distance  from  conunerclal  airliner,  we 
got  In  fairly  close  and  the  co-pUot  looked 
over  and  saw  this  propless  beast,  off  his  wing, 
and  he  damn  near  fainted. 

The  prospect,  too,  of  an  airplane  taxiing 
without  any  propellers  Into  an  airport,  was 
a  rather  scary  one  then.  I  think  10  years 
ago,  millions  of  people  weren't  quite  aware 
that  they'd  stepped  Into  a  mobile  decade. 
The  engineers  even  then  were  rolling  doodles 
off  their  drawing  boards,  but  a  lot  of  them 
never  got  airborne.  There  were  lots  of  brain- 
storming sessions — many  of  them  here  in 
San  Francisco  as  the  aerodynamlclsts  and 
electronlclsts  of  the  area  planned  our  future. 

One  of  those  Impossible  doodles  did  take 
off  Just  a  short  time  ago  for  a  nonstop  flight 
from  Seattle  to  Paris.  It  was  the  flrst  747 
to  fly  the  ocean,  and  that  particular  airplane 
win  be  delivered  to  us  In  September  of  this 
year.  It  drove  up  next  door  to  another  doodle 
called  the  Concorde  Supersonic  Transport — 
a  fabulous  partnership  across  the  Channel 
between  two  great  nations  and  their  tech- 
nologies. And  due,  but  not  present  at  the 
Paris  Air  Show,  was  another  doodle — from 
Moscow.  The  TU144.  designed  by  a  very  bril- 
liant engineer.  Andre  Nlcolavltch  Tuppelef, 
who  at  81,  with  his  son,  designed  this  fabu- 
lous supersonic  transport  which  has  now 
been  tested  at  supersonic  speeds.  We  have 
to  face  the  possibility  that  It  will  be  flying 
flrst  across  Siberia  and  then  across  the  At- 
lantic In  compertltlon  with  our  airliners  and 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We've  been  Invited  to  go  and  see  It.  and 
It  will  be  for  an  antique  test  pilot,  a  very 
exciting  adventure.  This  moment  In  Paris 
was  a  bit  sad  because  our  supersonic  airliner 
Is  still  In  a  paper  debate,  and  although  Euro- 
peans have  two  designs  and  three  airplanes 
flying.  It  looks  as  though  It  will  be  In  the 
late  70s,  before  we  are  able  to  fleld  one.  It 
may  be  a  serious  and  expensive  mistake. 
We've  certainly  given  our  friends  abroad  a 
gift  of  lead  time,  and  they've  been  doing 
It.  and  they've  been  developing  a  machine 
that  is  as  Inevitable  In  man's  future  as 
time. 

I'm  a  great  believer,  as  I  think  most  of 
the  members  of  this  great  commonwealth 
club  of  California  are.  in  meeting  and  talk- 
ing to  each  other.  I  don't  think  It's  realistic 
to  carry  on  a  love  affair  by  telephone.  I  don't 
think  major  corporations  can  do  business 
with  full  success  around  the  globe,  by  memo. 
And  I  don't  think  It's  possible  for  nations  to 
live  In  peace  without  being  able  to  ex- 
change citizens  freely  and  en  masse. 

And  I  would  predict  that  this  747  Is  going 
to  be  the  greatest  people  to  people  machine 
man  has  ever  devised.  We  are  only  a  few 
weeks  away  from  putting  It  Into  service, 
and,  of  course,  there  are  only  a  few  who  have 
ever  heard  of  this  very  creative  beast.  Many 
think  It  carries  over  500  people  which,  I  sup- 
pose. It  could  If  you  were  Interested  only  in 
cattle  steerage.  Some  think  It's  a  supersonic 
plane,  with  devastating  sonic  boom.  It  Isn't. 
Many  think  they  will  be  herded  like  cattle, 
and  dropped  off  at  airports  with  a  perfunc- 
tory anonymity  of  baggage.  Many  are  con- 
vinced they'll  never  see  their  baggage  again. 
And  a  few  Indicate  that  It's  Just  too  big  to 
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fly  safely — It'll  fall.  I  mention  these  speclflc 
untruisms,  not  at  random,  but  after  market 
research  has  disclosed  some  of  these  contem- 
porary preliminary  misconceptions. 

Now  our  motives  as  a  public  service  orga- 
nization are  very  plain  really — to  satisfy  a 
growing  public  demand  around  the  world. 
And  that's  why  we've  advanced  250  million 
dollars  to  date,  on  the  purchase  price  of  the 
flrst  of  these  planes.  We  have  33  on  order, 
and  at  20  million  dollars  a  copy,  plus  the 
ground  facilities  and  supporting  equipment, 
we  will  have  a  billion  dollar  investment,  by 
the  end  of  1972. 

Now  we  do  need  currently  to  conserve 
some  cash  and  that  Interest  rate,  that  Wells 
and  Bevay  and  others  seem  to  be  thriving  on, 
makes  us  conserve  a  little  money  and  maybe 
we  would  have  to  pass  a  dividend.  But  that's 
no  indication  of  any  weakness  in  our  flnan- 
cial  strength  or  in  our  resolve  and  our  ex- 
pectation for  the  future.  A  short  term  dip  In 
the  airline  buMneas  has  never  deterred  the 
long  term  growth. 

Now  27  other  airlines  of  the  world  have 
ordered  this  airplane,  and  the  total  for  16 
foreign  carriers  and  the  other  U.S.  carriers  Is 
now  150  of  these  spacious  Jets,  as  Boeing 
calls  them.  That's  a  lot  of  money,  of  course. 
It's  a  very  good  positive  factor  in  our  balance 
of  payments.  It's  only  a  beginning,  however. 
A  constant  renewal  Is  part  of  our  airline 
business,  and  we  look  ahead  to  the  super- 
sonic transport  with  some  trepidation,  but 
with  confidence  that  It's  really  an  intercon- 
tinental time  machine  of  the  highest  order. 

And  then  later,  as  the  astronauts  have 
proved,  a  kind  of  hypersonic,  many  times  the 
speed  of  sound,  and  finally  space  ships.  Some 
people  say  you  shouldn't  talk  about  space 
transportation  until  you  have  solved  the 
problems  of  getting  people  In  and  out  of  the 
airplane  comfortably  with  their  baggage  at 
the  same  time  and  the  same  place.  And  I 
agree.  That's  oxu-  primary  emphasis.  But, 
tliere  is  a  concept  now  emerging,  which  we 
will  hear  more  and  more  about  In  the  next 
few  days.  It's  the  concept  of  boosters  that 
can  be  re-used,  of  a  space  station  which  Is 
like  an  airport  In  space  with  frequent  trips 
between  the  orbiting  station  and  various 
points  on  the  moon,  which  will  be  points  for 
laboratory  experimentation  and  very  seriovis 
and  expensive  exploration.  And  finally,  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  century,  when  we  are 
only  30  years  older  than  we  are  now.  there 
will  be  sightseeing  tripe  out  Into  the  uni- 
verse for  the  aflBuent  curious. 

No  more  fantastic  really  than  the  first  jet 
flight  20-30  years  ago.  Coming  back  to  the 
747.  you  could  put  500  souls  on  board  this 
bird,  but  that  would  be  doing  It  the  Incon- 
siderate way.  That  would  be  making  It  a 
really  steerage  kind  of  airplane.  We  Intend 
about  360  passengers  divided  Into  five  com- 
p.irtments.  You  will  not  feel  as  though  you 
were  going  Into  a  subway  train  or  even  into 
a  crowded  theatre.  You  will  be  airborne  In  a 
series  of  lobbies  or  salons. 

The  way  the  load  factors  are  working  out 
these  days  on  the  airlines,  with  less  than  half 
of  the  seats  sold  last  year,  only  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  time  vrtll  the  airplane  be  more 
than  half  full.  So  you  vrtll  get  up  and  roam 
around  and  choose  your  seats.  And  you  will 
eat,  sleep  and  work.  Upstairs  there  will  be  a 
very  handsome  lounge. 

Below,  there  will  be  a  huge  cargo  deck,  a 
hold  that  can  carry  almost  as  much  cargo  as 
a  full  707  does  today.  A  new  cabin  service. 
and  for  those  of  you  who  are  addicted  to 
watching  birds  In  filght,  will  be  a  full  load, 
14  beautiful  stewardae.  We  are  having  a  hard 
time  coming  up  with  a  good  name  for  this 
airplane.  747  sounds  kind  of  numerical.  Some 
say  It  should  be  called  the  Superjet.  Boeing 
calls  it  the  spacious  Jet.  Even  the  space  Jet 
has  suggested  Itself. 

Fortunately,  these  huge  four-engine  air- 
planes are  not  going  to  be  providing  a  noisy 
New  Year.  They  appear  to  be  quieter  than 
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expected,  and  certainly  with  all  that  power, 
the  airplane  vtrlll  climb  out  of  the  airport 
fairly  rapidly.  It  will  do  the  work  of  almost 
three  707s.  and  yet  It  can  use  the  same  air- 
port runway. 

I  think  this  macliine  is  going  to  change 
our  lives  qualitatively  as  well.  I  think  by  this 
very  massive  exchange  of  people,  we  can,  for 
example,  have  airborne  schools  and  colleges. 
Instead  of  going  for  a  term  to  Florence  or 
Vienna,  you  can  literally  take  a  whole  high 
school  class  to  a  school  abroad,  and  take  a 
90-day  semester.  After  all,  there's  no  better 
way  to  get  understanding  than  the  eyeball  to 
eyeball,  mouth  to  mouth,  hand  to  hand, 
mind  to  mind  approach. 

Let's  start  It  back  In  high  school  and  col- 
lege. Let's  see  the  world.  Let's  understand  it. 
Let's  penetrate  a  lot  of  the  old  myths  and 
shibboleths  that  our  generation  has  carried 
around  with  us. 

I  think  we'll  see  new  cities  created  by  these 
big  airplanes.  Just  as  San  Francisco  to  a  large 
extent  was  created  by  ships,  and  Chicago  by 
trains.  The  airport  will  pace  the  develop- 
ment. It's  really  falling  a  little  behind  this 
great  new  bird,  provided  by  private  enterprise 
and  relatively  private  technology.  The  fu- 
ture. In  other  words,  is  full  of  prospect  and 
promise. 

Knowing  this  technology  is  available,  we 
also  know  that  the  world  wants  to  travel. 
For  example,  there  are  three  and  a  half  bil- 
lion people  In  the  world,  and  I  would  esti- 
mate that  not  more  than  two  per  cent  of  the 
three  and  a  half  billion  have  ever  been  in 
an  airplane.  That  gives  us  98  per  cent  of 
three  and  a  half  billion  which-  over  the  next 
30  years  will  grow  to  six  to  seven  billion  un- 
less we  make  planned  parenthood  a  reality. 

The  race  between  the  pill  and  the  airplane 
and  the  plow  will  be  an  interesting  one.  You 
might  say  why  would  an  airline  executive  be 
Interested  in  birth  control?  And  I  would  tell 
you  very  frankly  that  we  are  Interested  be- 
cause we  want  a  healthy,  well-fed,  well- 
heeled  population  In  the  world  that  can  fiy 
on  our  airplanes.  I  think  that's  the  kind  of 
world  in  which  peace  will  prosjier. 

We'll  see  in  the  next  10  years,  three  times 
as  many  people  flying  airplanes  as  now.  We 
will  see  many  of  these  big  and  these  faster 
planes  here.  Now  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  It?  You  the  leadership  of  a  nest  of 
aviation,  certainly  for  Pan  Am,  one  of  our 
three  greatest  stations,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  to  convert  this  technology  to  the  users 
of  mankind? 

I  suggest  there  are  some  things  that  you 
can  do  now  by  meeting  the  challenge  posed 
by  technology.  I  think  flrst  is  to  recognize 
and  understand  the  problem.  We  are  more 
and  more  dependent  on  the  airplane.  There 
are  less  and  less  alternative  methods  of  travel. 
Therefore,  let's  try  to  develop  the  airplane 
in  such  a  way  that  it  serves  all  of  us.  I 
think  for  that  purpose  you  need  an  en- 
lightened public  and  certainly  the  Common- 
wealth Club  is  one  of  the  enllghteners  of 
the  public  In  our  country. 

We  need,  I  believe,  a  master  regional  plan 
for  transportation,  and  work  on  that  Is  be- 
ing done  in  your  various  bay  area  groups. 
I  think  that  from  the  moon.  Nell  Armstrong, 
would  look  back  and  see  how  tiny  we  are, 
how  compressed  we  are,  how  absolutely  in- 
consequential the  fences  and  barriers  of 
counties  and  cities  and  jurisdictions  thrown 
around  our  communities  of  Interest  must 
look  from  that  distance. 

Maybe  we  can  take  that  kind  of  per- 
spective about  some  of  our  bay  area  prob- 
lems. We  have  to,  as  I  see  it,  organize  for 
the  development  and  operation  of  a  regional 
transportation  system.  We  have  to  fund  such 
a  plan,  as  a  third  step.  If  th^e's  no  more 
bond  money  available  for  this  purp>ose,  then 
you've  got  to  look  toward  some  not-for- 
profit-authority,  with  a  sound  basis  for  Issu- 
ing tax  exempt  bonds  to  get  on  with  the 
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conversion  of  technology  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic. 

We  need  an  airport  rapid  transit  link  to 
serve  not  only  the  city  but  the  whole  com- 
munity and  the  economy  that  develops  from 
it.  Whether  It's  an  extension  of  Bart,  down 
across  the  old  red  car  right  away,  whether 
It's  the  GE  monorail,  whether  It's  the  West 
Bay  Plan,  I  don't  know.  But,  I  do  know  that 
In  Cleveland  it  only  takes  18  minutes  to  get 
to  the  airport.  And  I  do  know  that  we  have 
a  plan  even  in  Manhattan  (which  Is  not  the 
Ideal  politically-organized  community  In  the 
world)  to  get  from  the  Penn  Station  to 
JFK  In  less  than  25  minutes. 

Then,  within  the  airport.  It  should  not 
be  an  ordeal;  it  should  be  another  step  In 
smooth  and  safe  and  comfortable  transpor- 
tation. Cargo  Is  going  to  develop  very  rapid- 
ly; we're  going  to  have  to  move  off  the  air- 
port some  of  the  warehousing  and  distribu- 
tion, and  confine  to  the  airport  the  actual 
handling  of  the  cargo  In  and  out  of  the  air- 
plane. 

Finally,  you're  going  to  have  to  confront, 
as  I  see  It.  a  need  for  something  in  New 
York  we  call  a  fourth  JetpMD.  You  do  have 
some  fabulously  good  airports  In  this  area. 
San  Francisco  International  Is  one  of  the 
world's  great  alrporte;  Oakland  Is  a  fine  alr- 
f>ort;  San  Jose  is  an  airport  that  is  on  its 
way  In  growth.  You're  going  to  need  another 
alrix)rt,  and  I'm  not  going  to  try  to  tell 
you  where  to  put  It.  I  am.  however,  urg- 
ing you  to  be  thinking  about  it;  to  be  lo- 
cating one  or  two  sites  and  getting  them 
under  option  and  under  2x>ning.  and  to  be 
prepared  to  convert  this  fabulous  technol- 
ogy of  the  future  to  your  benefit. 

That's  a  lot  of  optimism.  Some  people  think 
this  world  is  In  a  mess,  and  that  the  bigger 
and  faster  we  get,  the  worse  we  are.  I  think 
that  that  Is  not  so.  I  believe  that  with  a 
little  optimism  and  a  little  Idealism  things 
are  moving  toward  a  more  peaceful  world 
than  two  or  three  years  ago.  I  think  that 
this  people  to  people,  eyeball  to  eyeball,  hand 
to  hand  and  mind  to  mind  generation,  that 
technology  can  bring.  Is  going  to  bring  with 
It  progress. 
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Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Penn- 
sylvanian  with  ancestral  lines  tracing 
back  to  early  Virginia,  and  as  a  student 
of  constitutional  government,  I  have 
long  been  interested  in  the  history  of  our 
legislative  bodies  for  both  the  State  and 
general  governments  that  make  up  our 
Federal  system. 

The  year  1969  marks  the  350th  anni- 
versary of  the  formation  in  1619  of  our 
first  legislative  body — the  first  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia.  The  principal 
leader  in  organizing  this  first  represent- 
ative assembly  of  the  new  world  was 
John  Pory,  a  former  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, traveler,  and  diplomat. 

Bringing  to  Virginia  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  gained  by  a  broad  back- 
ground of  experience  and  study,  Pory 
was  a  natural  choice  for  speaker  of  the 
first  Virginia  General  Assembly  over 
which  he  presided  from  1619  until  1622. 
A  brief  story  of  Ws  life  by  William  S. 
Powell  with  special  reference  to  his  legis- 
lative £u;hlevements  was  published  in  a 
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recent  Issue  of  CavaWade,  the  quarterly 

publicaUon     of     the     Virginia     State 

Library. 

In  order  that  the  indicated  story  may 

be  suitably  recorded  in  the  permanent 

annals  of  the  Congres^,  I  quote  it  as  part 

of  my  remarks: 

Speaker  John  Port  :  AJ  Member  op  Parlia- 
ment Helped  Organize  the  First  Rep- 
resentative       ASSEMsiY        IN        THE        NEW 

World  I 

(By  William  $.  Powell) 

The  debt  which  the  United  States  owes  to 
England  for  her  Institx^tlona,  cvistoms,  and 
other  aspects  of  her  heritage  has  often  been 
acknowledged.  There  a^e  a  very  few  cases, 
however,  where  one  cai  point  to  a  special 
place  and  time,  and  sat  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  that  then  anP  there  a  particular 
English  practice  was  trinsplanted  In  Amer- 
ica. This  year  marks  i^e  350th  anniversary 
of  Just  such  an  event:;  the  first  session  of 
Virginia's  Orand  Asseriibly,  which  met  at 
Jamestown  on  July  30,  1619.  Thus,  the  En- 
glish form  of  representative  government  was 
Introduced  to  the  New  World. 

John  Pory,  the  man  Responsible  for  orga- 
nizing-Ameslca's  first  representative  assem- 
bly, is -little  JtBDwn  today.  Yet  in  his  time  he 
moved  in  the  best  circles  in  London.  As  a 
member  of  ParUament  ^e  gained  the  polit- 
ical experience  that  would  prove  Invaluable 
m  the  development  o^  Virginia's  political 
life.  When  the  first  assembly  of  elected  rep- 
resentaUves  met  at  Janiestown  late  In  July. 
1619,  Pory  was  chosen  as  Speaker  of  that 
body.  He  organized  it  aiid  directed  its  work, 
drawing  on  his  experiences  in  the  House  of 
Commons  between  1605  4nd  1611 

Pory  was  born  In  the  fen  country  of  Nor- 
folk north  of  London  in  1572,  and  was  the 
great-nephew  and  nameteke  of  the  master  of 
Corpus  Chrlstl  College.  |;ambrldge.  The  fam- 
ily was  not  wealthy  biit  it  was  well  con- 
nected. Young  Pory's  Qrst  cousin,  Temper- 
ance Flowerdew.  marrlid  George  Yeardley. 
who  was  to  become  gove»nor  of  Virginia. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Pory  entered  Calus 
College,  Cambridge,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1592;  he  was  ntode  a  Master  of  Arts 
three  years  later  and  be<  ame  an  instructor  In 
Greek  at  the  college  In  1597.  Pory  began  a 
period  of  study  and  work  under  Richard 
Hakluyt,  the  historian,  and  assisted  him  in 
the  prejjaratlon  of  the  final  volume  of  his 
Voyage3.  The  master  cocfmended  the  pupil  as 
his  "very  honest,  Indtetrlovia  and  learned 
friend,"  and  predicted  ]that  Pory's  "special 
skill  and  extraordinary  hope  to  performe 
great  matters  in  the  sa^e"  would  be  "bene- 
ficial for  the  common  wealth."  Pory  soon  saw 
a  work  of  his  own  come, from  the  press.  This 
was  A  Geographic  Histo^e  of  Africa,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  work  of  lieo  Afrlcanus,  which 
appeared  Mx  1600.  He  i  also  published  the 
Epitome  of  Orteliua,  bised  on  the  work  of 
the  great  Flemish  geographer,  Abraham 
Ortellus.  In  1605  Pory  v^as  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment from  the  borougfa  of  Bridgewater  in 
Somerset  and  served  ii  that  body  for  six 
years.  IJurtng  that  time  the  Crown  attempted 
to  stifle  the  debates  of  |  the  Hovise  of  Com- 
mons, but  the  members  resisted,  declaring 
that  it  was  an  "anciebt  general  and  lui- 
doubted  right  of  Parllaiient  to  debate  fully 
all  matters  which  do  liroperly  concern  the 
subject."  ' 

When  King  James  pubmltted  six  "De- 
mandes"  to  Parliament,  the  members  re- 
jected some  but  comprotalsed  on  the  others. 
Committees  were  set  up  to  consider  these 
demands  and  report  on  them  before  final 
action  was  taken.  Committees  were  estab- 
lished by  Pory  in  Virginia  In  1619,  and  the 
committee  system  has  fcfeen  an  integral  part 
of  representative  govenlment  In  America  to 
tbls  day. 

After  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  Febru- 
ary 9,  1611,  Pory  entiired  the  employ  of 
George  Lord  Carew,  then  Master  General  of 
the  Ordnance.  Like  Porj ,  Carew  was  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Virginia  Company.  That  spring 
Pory  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Paris  by  Lance- 
lot Andrewes,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  He 
stayed  in  Prance  until  the  early  summer  of 
1613,  when  he  travelled  on  to  Turin  In  Italy. 
Later  that  summer  he  went  on  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  found  service  with  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador.  Sir  Paul  Pindar.  By  Janu- 
ary. 1617.  he  was  back  In  London  and  was 
employed  at  Whitehall  by  Sir  Ralph  Wln- 
wood,  principal  Secretary  of  State.  Later  he 
came  to  the  attention  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton, 
the  English  ambassador  to  the  Netherlands 

During  these  years.  Pory  was  also  using 
his  position,  his  knowledge,  and  his  ability 
by  serving  certain  wealthy  and  prominent 
men  as  a  professional  newsletter  writer.  In 
a  day  before  newspapers  were  published  in 
England,  persons  of  position  often  relied  on 
professional  correspondents  to  keep  them 
posted  on  Important  events  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  1605  and  1606  he  seems  to  have 
served  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  the  antiquarian,  In 
this  capacity;  in  1610  he  was  correspwndlng 
with  Sir  Ralph  Wlnwood.  and  In  1612  with 
George  Lord  Carew;  all  three  were  members 
of  the  Virginia  Company.  While  he  was  at 
Constantinople,  Pory  corresponded  with  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton,  and  from  1619  to  1622,  while 
he  was  In  Virginia,  Pory  frequently  wrote 
to  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  treasurer  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Company,  concerning  affairs  In  the 
colony. 

Pory's  letters,  which  generally  were  written 
at  regular  Intervals  of  a  week,  are  filled  with 
comments  and  observations  on  such  diverse 
subjects  as  Ben  Johnson's  masques  and  the 
beheading  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh;  the  grisly 
details  of  his  account  of  that  execution  sug- 
gest that  Pory  had  a  front  row  position. 

Late  in  October,  1618,  Sir  George  Yeardley 
was  appointed  governor  of  Virginia.  Shortly 
thereafter  Yeardley  reconunended  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  that  Pory.  his  wife's  kinsman, 
be  named  secretary  of  the  Virginia  colony  for 
a  three  year  term.  The  Company  appointed 
him  to  this  post,  and  the  new  officers  reached 
Jamestown  on  April  19,  1619.  Almost  imme- 
diately Pory  was  made  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Council. 

A  new  day  was  dawning  for  Virginia.  The 
new  governor  brought  with  him  commissions 
and  instructions  from  the  Company  "for 
the  better  establlshlnge  of  a  Commonwealth 
heere."  By  proclamation,  he  let  the  people 
know  "that  those  cruell  lawes,  by  which  we 
had  soe  longe  been  governed,  were  now  abro- 
gated, and  that  we  were  to  be  governed  by 
those  free  lawes,  which  his  Majesties  subjects 
live  under  In  Englande."  Martial  law  was 
abolished,  and  the  English  common  law  sub- 
stituted. A  broad  program  of  reform  had  been 
Instituted  by  the  Virginia  Company  to  attract 
the  more  stable  sort  of  settlers  who  were 
needed  for  the  advancement  of  the  colony. 
It  was  felt  that  wider  Interests  in  agriculture 
should  be  developed,  as  well  as  a  system  of 
schools,  inns  to  accommodate  newcomers, 
and  better  homes  for  all.  A  representative 
assembly  was  to  be  established  as  a  part 
of  this  program,  and  Yeardley  brought  over 
instructions  concerning  it. 

A  call  for  the  election  of  burgesses,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  was  issued  In  June  and 
on  July  30,  1619,  the  governor,  a  four-mem- 
ber Council,  and  twenty- two  elected  Btir- 
gesses — two  from  each  of  the  eleven  major 
settlements — gathered  In  the  "Quire  of  the 
Churche"  at  Jamestown. 

The  Assembly  began  work  with  a  minimum 
of  formality.  Pory  reported  that  "the  Gover- 
nor, being  sett  downe  in  his  accustomed 
place,  those  of  the  Counsel  of  Estate  sate  next 
him  on  both  hands  excepte  onely  the  Secre- 
tary [Pory]  then  appointed  Speaker,  who  sate 
right  before  him,  John  Twine,  clerke  of  the 
Oenerall  assembly,  being  placed  next  the 
Speaker,  and  Thomas  Plerse,  the  Sergeant, 
standing  at  the  barre,  to  be  ready  for  any 
service  the  Assembly  should  comaund 
him." 

In  a  simple  opening  ceremony   the  Rev. 
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Richard  Bucke  prayed  "that  It  would  please 
God  to  guide  and  sanctUle  all  our  proceedings 
to  his  owne  glory  and  the  good  of  this  Planta- 
tion." All  the  Burgesses  were  then  "intreatted 
to  retyre  themselves  Into  the  body  of  the 
Churche,  which  being  done,  .  .  .  they  were 
called  In  order  and  by  name,  and  so  every 
man  (none  staggering  at  It)  tooke  the  oathe 
of  Supremacy,  and  entered  the  Assembly  " 

The  House  of  Commons  In  1586  had  as- 
serted its  right  to  determine  the  eligibility  of 
Its  members;  the  first  General  Assembly  in 
America  did  the  same  thing  in  1619.  The  right 
of  three  members  to  take  their  seats  was  chal- 
lenged, and  after  a  full  debate,  one  of  them 
was  seated.  The  other  two  were  denied  their 
places,  because  they  represented  Martin 
Brandon,  Captain  John  Martin's  plantation, 
which  was  exempted  from  the  laws  of  the 
colony  by  a  special  grant. 

After  the  matter  of  membership  was  set- 
tled, Speaker  Forty  "delivered  In  brlefe  to 
the  whole  assembly  the  occasions  of  their 
meeting,"  after  which  he  "read  unto  them 
the  commission  for  establishing  the  Counsell 
of  Estate  and  the  general  Assembly,  wherein 
their  duties  were  described  to  the  life."  He 
then  read  to  them  "the  greate  Charter,  or 
commission  of  privileges,  orders  and  laws  " 
brought  over  by  Sir  George  Yeardley.  To  fa- 
cilitate the  consideration  of  the  matters 
covered  In  these  documents.  Forty  divided 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter  into  "fower 
books."  and  then  read  them  a  second  time. 
Two  committees  of  eight  burgesses  each  were 
appointed  to  consider  the  various  sections 
In  turn.  The  Speaker  directed  these  commit- 
tees to  determine  which  of  the  company's 
Instructions  "might  conveniently  putt  on  the 
hablte  of  lawes."  The  legislators  were  also  to 
consider  "what  lawes  might  Issue  out  of  the 
private  concelpte  of  any  of  the  Burgesses,  or 
any  other  of  the  Colony,"  and  to  decide  'what 
petitions  were  fitt  to  be  sente  home  for  Eng- 
land." 

During  Its  first  session,  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly twice  sat  as  a  court.  In  accordance 
with  parliamentary  precedent.  A  servant  was 
tried  for  "falsely  accusing"  his  master,  and 
Captain  Henry  Spelman  was  found  guilty  of 
having  "spoke  very  unreverently  and  mali- 
ciously" Eigainst  Governor  Yeardley  while  at 
an  Indian  village. 

On  the  final  day  of  the  session  the  Bur- 
gesses commended  Pory  for  his  "great  paines 
and  labour"  as  speaker.  It  was  he,  they  said, 
"who  not  onely  first  formed  the  same  As- 
sembly and  to  their  great  ease  and  expedition 
reduced  all  matters  to  be  treated  of  Into  a 
ready  method,  but  also  .  .  .  wrote  or  dictated 
all  orders  and  other  expedients  and  Is  yet  to 
write  several  bookes  for  all  the  General  In- 
corporations and  plantations  both  of  the 
great  Charter,  and  of  all  the  lawes." 

While  In  Virginia,  Pory  travelled  widely 
and  wrote  long  descriptive  letters  to  his  for- 
mer patrons  in  England.  A  500-acre  planta- 
tion on  the  Eastern  Shore  was  granted  to 
him  for  his  support  In  place  of  a  salary,  and 
he  visited  this  property  in  what  is  now 
Northampton  County  several  times.  The 
"Secretary's  Land"  belonged  to  the  office 
rather  than  the  Individual,  and  It  was  later 
held  by  Pory's  successors. 

The  Secretary  became  Interested  in  the 
possibility  of  Iron  production  In  the  colony, 
and  he  encouraged  the  establishment  of  the 
Ironworks  at  Falling  Creek  in  what  Is  now 
Chesterfield  County.  He  criticized  the  waste- 
ful process  of  boiling  sea  water  to  produce 
salt  and  he  proposed  that  a  more  efficient 
method,  similar  to  one  he  had  observed  on 
his  visits  to  France  and  the  Low  Countries, 
be  used.  In  the  spring  of  1622  the  Vlrglnitf 
Company  adopted  his  recommendations  and 
sent  over  a  "Rocheller"  from  Prance  to  es- 
tablish more  productive  salt  works.  Pory  was 
also  Interested  in  the  production  of  naval 
stores,  hemp  and  flax.  After  a  voyage  of  ex- 
ploration Into  what  was  to  become  North 
Carolina,  he  recommended  that  the  pine 
forests   which   he   found   there   might   free 
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England  from  her  dependence  on  Norway  for 
tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine. 

Pory's  three  year  appointment  expired  late 
In  1622,  and  he  returned  home  by  way  of 
Plymouth  colony  in  New  England,  and  he 
wrote  a  glowing  account  of  that  settlement. 
While  he  was  in  New  England,  he  "collected 
a  small  dictlonarle"  of  the  language  of  the 
local  Indians  and  found  many  of  their  words 
were  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Indians  In 
the  "South  Colonic,  and  of  the  easterns 
shore  of  the  bay." 

In  the  spring  of  1623,  soon  after  Pory  re- 
turned to  England,  he  was  appointed  to  a 
royal  commission  which  was  assigned  the 
task  of  inquiring  Into  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  colony.  Pory  and  John  Harvey,  another 
commissioner,  arrived  in  Virginia  about  the 
end  of  February,  1624,  where  they  were  met 
with  a  stlfHy  polite  but  not  cordial  reception. 
The  Assembly  was  uncooperative,  and  many 
officials  proved  to  be  stubborn,  since  they 
were  suspicious  of  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
mission. The  commissioners  returned  to 
England  late  In  April,  taking  with  them  a 
report  in  which  they  recommended  various 
changes  and  Improvements.  When  the  com- 
missioners arrived  in  England  again,  they 
discovered  that  on  May  24.  1624,  the  Com- 
pany's charter  had  been  declared  vacated, 
and  that  Virginia  had  come  under  the  rule 
of  the  Crown. 

Pory  spent  the  next  five  or  six  years  In 
London,  busily  engaged  in  his  old  occupation 
as  a  writer  of  newsletters.  In  addition  to  his 
regular  patrons,  he  also  corresponded  from 
time  to  time  with  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  and  Sir 
Fulke  Grevllle,  Lord  Brooke.  Shortly  after 
1631  he  retired  to  his  home  In  Lincolnshire, 
where  he  died  In  the  autumn  of  1635.  He  was 
never  married.  As  a  young  man  he  was  said 
to  have  been  "fond  of  the  pot."  and  In  later 
life  he  seems  to  have  accumulated  substan- 
tial personal  debts. 

Pory's  estate,  such  as  It  was,  was  adminis- 
tered by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Anne  Ellis.  He  left 
three  acres  of  land  to  the  church  warden  In 
his  local  parish  with  the  provision  that  two 
'Commemoration  Sermons"  be  preached 
each  year.  The  church  at  Sutton  St.  Ed- 
mund, Lincolnshire,  still  holds  Pory's  land, 
and  the  rector  of  the  local  church  preaches 
the  required  sermons. 

His  greatest  legacy,  however,  was  his  work 
in  organizing  the  first  legislature  in  America. 
From  that  beginning  grew  the  system  of  rep- 
resentative government  that  flotirishes  today, 
although  this  Is  a  result  of  which  Pory  prob- 
ably never  even  dreamed. 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1969 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dallas  has 
no  natural  resources.  We  have  no  oil.  We 
lack  an  ocean  port.  Our  water  reserves 
are  very  low.  It  is  a  hot  town  in  the  sum- 
mer. It  is  a  flat  land  that  is  a  dusty  place 
in  the  spring,  and  a  mighty  cold  place 
when  we  get  northern  winds. 

But  Dallas  has  been  blessed  with  the 
greatest  asset  of  all — we  have  had  the 
greatest  men  in  the  world  make  their 
homes  here  and  dedicate  their  lives  to- 
ward building  a  progressive  city.  One  of 
the  finest  of  these  is  Ben  Wooten.  In  the 
Baptist  Church,  he  is  a  plain  spoken 
member  in  any  session.  When  the  final 
day  comes  on  a  community  charity  drive 
building  a  hospital,  a  university  endow- 
ment, the  United  Fund  or  whatever  we 
are  raising  money  for — you  can  count  on 
Ben  to  lay  down  the  law  as  to  what 
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eveiyone's  share  is  going  to  be,  because 
Dallas  is  going  over  the  top. 

Bankers  built  our  city  by  loaning  folka 
the  money.  With  this  borrowed  capital 
our  neighbors  have  been  able  to  build 
and  repay  it.  When  he  was  at  the  First 
National,  they  had  a  slogan  which  I  al- 
ways liked,  "Give  us  an  Opportunity  to 
say  yes."  You  will  be  interested  In  this 
summary  of  some  of  the  highlights  of 
the  life  of  Ben  Wooten.  I  think  Felix  Mc- 
Knight,  editor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Her- 
ald, summed  up  well  the  50  year  anni- 
versary of  Ben  H.  Wooten,  as  follows: 

Men  reap  rich  reward  from  a  Golden  Anni- 
versary, and  the  50  years  of  living  woven 
into  It.  But  few  men  sense  the  full  satisfac- 
tion flve-fold. 

Ben  H.  Wooten  Is  about  as  household  a 
word  as  one  can  get  around  Dallas — and  the 
.springy,  75-year-old  business-civic  figure  is 
capping  it  all  right  now  with  an  incredible 
performance. 

He  Is  celebrating  five  significant  50th  an- 
niversaries in  one  swoop. 

If  his  ankle  weren't  bothering  him  a  bit 
at  the  moment,  he  probably  could  go  out  to 
the  golf  course  and  celebrate  it  all  by  shoot- 
ing his  age.  He  did  It  two  years  ago  by  carv- 
ing a  73  at  Dallas  Country  Club. 

It  Is  quite  a  story  about  this  man  born 
Dec.  21.  1894,  at  R.P.D.  4.  Box  22.  That  was 
a  small  East  Texas  farm  seven  miles  north- 
west of  Timpson. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  hawk-nosed,  lean  second 
lieutenant  who  served  as  a  machine-gunner 
in  Co.  A,  345th  Machine  Gun,  90th  Division, 
survived  the  hellish  battles  of  St.  Mihiel  and 
Meuse  Argonne  In  World  War  I  and  was  mus- 
tered out — very  honorably — In  July.  1919. 

Fifty  years  ago  Ben  Wooten  came  home  to 
the  Broadway  ticker  tape  showers  and  the 
giant  pines  of  his  East  Texas  and  joined  the 
American  Legion — an  association  that  has 
taken  him  in  that  span  to  the  loftiest  levels 
of  the  veterans'  outfit. 

Fifty  years  ago  Ben  Wooten,  graduate  of 
the  North  Texas  State  University  he  now 
serves  as  chairman  of  its  Board  of  Regents, 
hurried  out  of  uniform  and  was  elected  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  at  Alba,  Tex.  (pop. 
1,200). 

Fifty  years  ago  Ben  Wooten  suddenly,  and 
quite  characteristically,  decided  that  he  did 
not  want  to  be  a  high  school  principal: 
tendered  his  resignation  and  started  a  bank- 
ing career  that  has  brought  national  renown. 

Fifty  years  ago,  and  most  importantly  he 
notes,  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Kay,  the 
town  belle  of  Center,  Tex. — an  event  they 
prayerfully  acknowledged  together  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Dallas  Federal  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  Association,  where  he  dally  sits 
as  chairman  of  the  board,  opened  shop  in 
a  three-room  office.  Today,  It  Is  Texas'  largest. 

Indeed,  it  was  the  Wooten  year — 1919. 

The  golden  path  of  Ben  and  Margaret 
Wooten  started  when  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  cashier  at  the  Alba  National 
Bank  in  December  1919.  He  entered  the 
banking  btisiness  with  a  title — but  chuckles 
today  when  confessing  that  there  were  three 
employees  of  the  institution.  He  was  the 
least. 

"We  had  a  good  thing  going  at  Alba.  The 
T&P  Railroad  built  a  line  to  get  lignite  out 
of  nearby  reserves.  But  something  happened; 
they  played  out." 

Ben  Wooten  moved  over  to  FarmersvlUe 
with  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  National 
Bank  In  1923,  and  actually  took  off  on  the 
fascinating  trip  to  the  top  In  1926  when  he 
becaime  a  state  bank  examiner. 

In  chaotic  1932,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banking  System  was  created  by  the  Congress, 
and  Wooten  became  its  chief  examiner  in 
Washington.  Three  months  later  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  F^ederal  Home  Loan 
Bank    of    Little    Rock,    Ark. — servicing    the 
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states  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi. 
Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

Ben  Wooten,  the  East  Texan,  wanted  to 
come  home,  and  In  1944  he  returned  to  Dal- 
las as  vice  president  of  the  Republic  National 
Bank.  It  was  the  day  of  the  two  banking 
giants  separated  only  by  the  alley  that  runs 
between  Elm  and  Main.  On  Feb.  6,  1950.  Ben 
Wooten  made  that  walk  across  the  alley  and 
became  president  of  the  First  National  Bank. 

Folks  Just  thought,  on  Jan.  1.  1964,  that 
Ben  Wooten  was  retiring.  He  made  another 
walk  across  the  street  and  became  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Dallas  Federal.  He  sits  there 
today  as  father  counselor  to  young  and  driv- 
ing president  Lloyd  Bowles. 

Fifty  years,  says  Ben  Wooten,  actually  isn't 
too  much  time.  Really  just  gives  a  man  time 
to  stretch  out  In  several  directions.  Here  is 
a  man  who  has  held  every  high-level  civic 
Job;  hit  the  heights  In  banking;  ascended  to 
the  highest  positions  in  his  Baptist  church: 
given  mightily  to  education  and  been  re- 
warded with  doctor  of  laws  degrees  from 
Arkansas,  Baylor  and  North  Texas  State. 

Service  to  his  country  has  been  recognized 
by  his  apj>olntment  as  one  of  only  three 
civilian  aldes-at- large  to  the  secretary  of  de- 
fense. But  he  Identifies  the  50  years  with 
Margaret  Kay  Wooten  as  the  anchor  anni- 
versary. The  other  four  Jtist  came  naturally. 

Ben  Wooten  can  handle  five  simultaneous 
golden  anniversaries.  He  Is  rugged — and  com- 
petent. 


PETER  RODINO  NAMED    FRIEND  OF 
LITHUANIA" 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  9,  1969 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 24  my  good  friend  and  dean  of  the 
New  Jersey  delegation.  Peter  Rodino, 
was  awarded  the  "Friend  of  Lithuania  ' 
medal  and  citation  at  the  56th  annual 
convention  of  the  Knights  of  Lithuania. 
Over  400  persons  attended  the  presenta- 
tion banquet  at  the  Robert  Treat  Hotel 
in  Newark,  N.J..  which  was  presided  over 
by  the  newly  installed  officers;  Dr.  Jack 
J.  Stukas,  Hillside.  N.J..  president;  Mrs. 
Diane  Daniels,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Leon 
Pauksta,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Longinas  Svel- 
nis.  South  Boston,  Mass.,  vice  presidents; 
Miss  Stella  Sankel,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
treasurer;  and  Miss  Dorothy  Dutkus, 
Maywood,  N.J..  secretary. 

As  a  former  recipient  of  this  cherished 
award,  I  want  to  extend  my  most  sincere 
congratulations  to  Peter,  who  weis  cited 
as  a  "recognized  authority  on  immigra- 
tion and  refugee  settlement,  who  has 
aided  many  Lithuanians,  among  other 
victims  of  Communist  tyranny,  to  gain  a 
haven  in  America." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
continuing  struggle  of  the  brave  Lithu- 
anian people  to  once  again  taste  the  joys 
of  freedom,  and  I  wsuit  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  passed  at  the  convention : 
Resolution 

Whereas,  despite  Its  tremendous  propa- 
ganda efforts,  Soviet  Russia  continues  to 
enslave  Lithuania  against  the  free  will  of  her 
people;  and 

Whereas.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  416, 
passed  by  Congress  some  three  years  ago, 
calls  for  our  President  to  bring  the  question 
of  the  freedom  of  Lithuania  and  the  Baltic 
States  before  the  United  Nations  orfanlza- 
tlon  and  further  calls  for  free  elections  under 
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the  guidance  of  the  tTiited  Nationa  to  take 
place  In  those  countries: 

Now  therefore,  be  li  resolved,  that  the 
Convention  respectful!*  urge  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Stales  to  fulflU  the  con- 
ditions of  House  Conc^rrent  Resolution  416 
In  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Uthuanla  and  the  other  Baltic  States; 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Convention 
manifest  Its  slncerest  ^tltude  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Unite*!  States  for  Its  con- 
sistent and  continued  nbn-recognltlon  of  the 
Soviet  annexaUon  of  Uttouanla  and  the  other 
Baltic  States:  j 

Be  It  further  resolved^  that  copies  of  these 
resolutions  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Honorable  WlUlam  Rogeb.  to  the  Ambassador 
of  the  United  States  Delegation  at  the  United 
Nations,  to  the  Honorable  Chairmen  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Porfelgn  Relations  C<Hn- 
mlttee  and  to  the  press.  I 

LAKKY    JanoAis. 

j  Chairman. 

(Mrs.)   SusAi*  K.  BoBASKAS, 

Secretary. 

I  know  Peter  RodiHo  joins  me  In  hop- 
ing that  it  .will  some  day  be  possible  for 
Lithuania  iajonce  more  enjoy  the  inde- 
pendent stattis  that  is  hers. 


THE  CHANGING  MOOD  ON  VIETNAM 

HON.  GEORGE  i  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALnilRNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RfTRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Septetnber  9,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday  I  addressed  the  House  on 
the  need  for  new  American  initiative  to 
break  the  stalemate  which  has  devel- 
oped in  our  policy  tdward  the  Vietnam 
war.  One  factor  that]  I  emphasized  was 
the  apparent  changing  mood  of  this 
country— at  all  level^  from  all  types  of 
people — on  the  objectives  we  seek  in 
Vietnam. 

No  longer  is  it  possible  to  say  that  the 
American  people  are  largely  in  favor  of 
a  miliUry  victory.  P611  after  poll,  letter 
after  letter  indicate  that  a  majority  of 
Americans  want  us  lo  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam, and  the  sooner!  the  better. 

An  equally  large  shift  in  opinion  has 
come  right  at  the  top  of  Government.  As 
Stewart  Alsop  points  [out  in  the  current 
issue  of  Newsweek,  tpe  Nixon  adminis- 
tration now  aims  ndt  to  win  the  war 
but  not  to  lose  it  ^ther.  And  that  is 
a  startling  reversal  f  lom  all  the  goals  of 
the  past  4  years  whet  the  key  objective 
was  a  military  victoryj. 

Certainly,  as  the  iiood  changes  here 
in  the  United  Statei,  it  is  undergoing 
equally  subtle  permutations  in  Hanoi. 
No  one  can  tell  at  this  point  the  exact 
effect  the  death  of  ^o  will  make  upon 
the  future  course  of 
observer,  Arthur  J. 
Angeles  Times  Saigo 
week  that  the  outlool , 
what  softer  war  line  {from  the  North. 

Yet,  the  only  place  where  these  new 
attitudes  seemingly  are  not  making  a 
dent  is  in  Saigon.  There,  the  militarists 
who  run  both  the  jsouth  Vietnamese 
Government  and  thej  American  military 
machine  still  fantasize  dreams  of  even- 
tual and  complete  vi{*ory  in  the  field  for 
"our  side."  And,  as  long  as  we  procrasti- 
nate on  such  cniciEil  iksues  as  the  p>ace  of 
tro(H>  withdrawals   tind   acceptance  of 


jotiations,  but  one 

>ommen  of  the  Los 

bureau,  wrote  last 

may  favor  a  some- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

offered  cease-fires,  I  foresee  no  alteration 
at  all  in  the  snail's  pace  at  which  we  are 
now  moving  in  our  efforts  to  reach  a 
settlement  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  today  I  have  found 
a  group  of  current  news  items  and  re- 
ports which  go  into  more  depth  on  the 
changing  mood  over  Vietnam.  Two  of 
the  articles,  the  Alsop  piece  from  News- 
week and  Dommen's  story  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  I  liave  already  mentioned. 
In  addition,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  two  fascinating  articles  from 
this  week's  New  Republic  mtigazine,  one, 
the  column  by  T.  R.  B.  and  second,  the 
lead  editorial,    "Leave  or  Get  Out. " 

The  items  follow: 

[Prom  Newsweek,  Sept.  15,  19e»l 

Vhtnam:  The  Nkon  Game  Plan 

(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

Washington. — If  the  specialists  In  such 
matters  are  right,  the  death  of  that  undoubt- 
ed genius,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  Is  very  unlikely  to 
result  In  the  near  future  In  any  real  change 
In  the  policy  line  laid  down  by  Ho.  That 
policy  line  was  based  on  a  simple  assump- 
tion— that  domestic  pwlltlcal  pressures  would 
sooner  or  later  force  the  NUon  Administra- 
tion to  accept,  perhap»  with  some  light  cam- 
ouflage, the  Communist  terms  for  a  settle- 
ment In  Vietnam. 

Those  terms,  tirelessly  repeated  In  Paris, 
amounted  to  unconditional  surrender — uni- 
lateral withdrawal  of  all  American  troops 
and  the  replacement  of  the  antl-Communlst 
Saigon  regime  with  a  LubUn-model  Com- 
munist-front government.  The  Communist 
terms  have  been  repeated  so  tirelessly  that 
they  have  led  the  President  and  his  advisers 
to  a  somber  conclusion — that  a  negotiated 
settlement  In  Vietnam  Is  simply  not  possible, 
as  long  as  Hanoi  is  convinced  Washington 
has  no  choice  but  to  liquidate  the  war  at  any 
cost. 

As  this  conclusion  has  come  to  seem  more 
and  more  obvious  and  unavoidable,  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  chief  advisers  have  had  to 
discard  the  pet  theories  of  how  to  end  the 
war  which  they  brought  with  them  into  of- 
fice. The  President's  pet  theory  was  that  the 
Russians  could  somehow  be  pressured  or 
persuaded  to  arrange  an  acceptable  settle- 
ment. Dr.  Henry  Kissinger's  pet  theory  was 
the  "two-traclt"  Idea — that  a  military  settle- 
ment, based  on  mutxial  withdrawal,  could  be 
negotiated  between  Washington  and  Hanoi, 
while  a  political  settlement  was  negotiated 
between  Saigon  and  the  NLF. 

CLOUD    COVER 

These  theories  have  been  exploded  by 
events.  In  their  place,  what  that  ardent 
sports  fan  President  NUon  calls  a  "game 
plan"  for  Vietnam  has  emerged  in  rather 
clear  outline,  beneath  a  cloud  cover  of  ap- 
parent indecision  and  intentional  obfusca- 
tlon.  Barring  some  sudden  change  in  the 
situation  resulting  from  Ho's  death,  the 
Nixon  game  plan  will  from  here  on  out  gov- 
ern American  policy  In  Vietnam. 

The  purposes  of  the  Nixon  game  plan  are 
twofold.  One  purpose  is  not  to  win  the  war — 
which  the  Nixon  Administration  has  rec- 
ognized as  imwlnnable  In  any  traditional 
sense — but  (to  split  an  Infinitive)  to  not  lose 
the  war.  The  other  purpose  is  to  create  the 
dc«nestlc  political  conditions  necessary  to 
persuade  Hanoi  that  the  U.S.  Is  capable  of 
continuing  indefinitely  to  not  lose  the  war. 

Hanoi,  In  short.  Is  to  be  persuaded  that 
Washington,  too,  can  play  the  waiting  game, 
and  thus  eventually — if  the  theory  behind 
the  game  plan  works — an  "honorable"  settle- 
ment of  the  W£ir  will  be  achieved,  tacitly  or 
by  negotiation.  What  Defense  Secretary  Mel- 
vln  Laird  likes  to  call  "Vletnamlzatlon"  of 
the  war  Is  the  first  part  of  the  game  plan. 
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PRKSKNT   INTENTION 

By  "Vletnamlzatlon" — eubetltutlng  Viet- 
namese Infantry  for  American  Infantry — the 
bulk  of  the  American  ground  combat  forces 
will  be  withdrawn.  The  present  intention  is 
to  reduce  the  total  U.S.  troop  commitment 
to  "around  300,000.  or  maybe  less"  before 
the  Congressional  elections  in  November 
1970.  By  that  time,  according  to  the  game 
plan,  the  basic  mission  of  the  American 
troops  still  in  Vietnam  will  be  to  supply  the 
Vietnamese  Infantry  with  logistic  support, 
air-  and  fire-power. 

Since  the  infantry  takes  almost  all  of 
the  casualties,  American  casualties  will — 
according  to  the  theory — be  much  reduced. 
But  President  Nixon  and  his  advisers  are 
convinced  that  the  draft,  even  more  than 
American  casualties,  provides  the  really  com- 
bustible fuel  for  antiwar  passions,  especially 
on  the  college  campuses. 

Therefore,  the  game  plan  calls  for  a  de- 
termined effort  to  pass  lottery-type  draft 
legislation  in  this  session  of  Congress.  If 
such  legislation  passes,  only  about  one  boy 
out  of  three  will  be  affected  by  the  draft — 
the  other  two  will  be  free  to  go  about  their 
business,  unworrled  by  the  draft,  after  the 
age  of  nineteen.  This,  the  authors  of  the 
game  plan  believe,  would  do  much  to  cool 
campus  passions. 

If  legislation  cannot  be  passed,  adminis- 
trative action  will  be  used,  to  the  extent 
possible,  to  accomplish  the  same  end.  Every- 
thing will  also  be  done  to  keep  draft  calls  to 
a  minimum.  Finally,  the  Pentagon  will  be 
ordered  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  draftees 
in  Vietnam — now  about  29  percent  of  the 
500.000-plus  men  there — to  a  minimum,  leav- 
ing In  time  only  volunteers  or  regulars  to 
carry  on  the  war  there. 

The  game  plan  thus  envisages  a  situation 
in  which  only  one  unlucky  boy  out  of  three 
Is  affected  by  the  draft,  and  the  unlucky  one 
(as  weU  as  his  girl  friend  or  his  fond  mama) 
can  be  assured  he  will  not  be  sent  to  Viet- 
nam against  his  will.  In  this  situation — or  so 
the  authors  of  the  game  plan  reason — the 
passions  of  dissent  will  be  stilled,  and  the 
United  States  can  continue.  If  necessary  for 
a  long  time,  a  limited  effort  sufficient  to 
assure  that  the  war  will  not  be  lost. 

This  plan  Is  not  stupid  or  Irrational.  But 
as  Robert  Burns  pointed  out,  the  best  laid 
game  plans  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  a-gley. 
The  plan  calls  for  a  rapid  withdrawal  rate — 
around  20,000  troops  a  month  as  an  average 
for  the  next  year.  The  military  are  simply 
not  going  to  agree  willingly  to  such  a  with- 
drawal rate. 

In  June,  President  Nixon  wanted  to  an- 
nounce a  withdrawal  of  60,000  troops,  but 
he  was  persuaded  by  the  military  to  hold 
the  withdrawal  to  25.000.  As  reported  last 
week  in  this  magalzne,  the  delay  in  the  ex- 
pected withdrawal  announcement  In  August 
wEw  caused  by  a  hassle  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  on  the  size  of 
the  withdrawal.  In  short.  If  the  Nixon  game 
plan  is  to  operate  on  schedule,  the  President 
is  going  to  have  to  buck  the  generals. 

REAL    RISK 

Bucking  the  generals  Is  not  as  risky  as 
It  once  was,  and  the  President  has  a  useful 
ally  In  Secretary  Laird,  who  Is  liked  by  the 
generals  and  who  Is  determined  to  push 
through  his  program  of  "Vletnamlzatlon. ' 
The  real  risk  Is  that  the  generals  could  turn 
out  to  be  right.  What  they  fear  as  a  result  of 
the  rapid  rate  of  U.S.  withdrawal  envisaged  In 
the  Nixon  game  plan  Is  some  sort  of  military 
disaster,  and  the  disintegration  of  the  whole 
antl-Communlst  front  In  Vietnam. 

That  risk  Is  of  course  real.  Is  It  what 
Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  calls  "a 
sensible  risk  for  peace"?  A  clue  to  the  answer 
to  that  question  will  be  found  In  the  soon- 
to-be-announced  "second-slice"  withdrawal. 
If  It  Is  40,000  or  more,  that  can  be  taken  to 
mean  that  the  President  Intends  to  buck 
the  generals  and  push  ahead  with  his  game 
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plan.  That  In  turn  wlU  mean  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  concluded  that  the  war,  fought  as 
It  Is  now  being  fought.  Is  poisoning  the  body 
politic  of  the  United  States;  and  that  It  Is 
better  to  risk  military  disaster  In  Vietnam 
than  political  disaster  In  the  United  States. 

|Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Sept.  6,  1969] 
Hanoi    Regime    Likklt    To    Reassess    War 
Options — Winners  or  Power  Struggle  Ex- 
pected To   Impose   New   MiLrrART,  Diplo- 
matic Strategy 

(By  Arthur  J.  Dommen) 
Saigon. — President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  death 
probably  vrlW  force  a  reassessment  In  Hanoi 
of  North  Vietnam's  options  In  fighUng  the 
war  In  the  south  and  In  negotiating  In  Paris. 
North  Vietnam  can  continue  for  a  time 
by  exploiting  Ho's  memory  and  by  naming 
Vice  President  Ton  Due  Thang,  81,  as  acting 
president  to  maintain  a  facade  of  unity 
among  its  leaders. 

But  one  faction  or  the  other  within  the 
Politburo  probably  will  achieve  dominance 
and  Impose  its  own  strategy,  analysts  here 
believe. 

The  pressing  problem  of  the  war  in  the 
south,  affecting  as  it  does  the  Hanoi  regime's 
foreign  relations  as  well  as  almost  every  facet 
of  its  Internal  dally  life,  cannot  be  put  off 
Indefinitely. 

struggle  in  vom 

Even  If  the  elderly  Thang  Is  named  acting 
president — what  one  analyst  calls  the 
•  Voroshllov  solution" — the  void  created  by 
Ho's  death  could  Induce  a  power  struggle 
similar  to  that  In  the  Soviet  Union  after  the 
death  of  Stalin.  The  aging  Klementl  Y. 
Voroshllov  was  Soviet  president,  mainly  a 
titular  post,  for  seven  years  after  Stalin's 
death  In  1953  while  Stalin's  successors  vied 
for  power. 

In  case  of  such  a  struggle,  Hanoi's  Nlklta  S. 
Khrushchev  Is  likely  to  turn  out  to  be  Le 
Duan,  whose  poet  of  secretary  general  of  the 
Vietnam  Workers  (Communist)  Party  gives 
him  a  head  start. 

Le  Duan's  preeminence  seemed  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  listing  of  the  state  funeral  com- 
mittee broadcast  by  Hanoi  Radio  a  few  hours 
after  Ho's  death.  The  listing  provides  analysts 
with  the  first  lineup  of  the  contenders  for 
Ho's  dual  positions  as  president  and  party 
chairman.  Le  Duan  was  named  head  of  the 
funeral  committee  over  Thang. 

militart  emphasis 

In  the  history  of  the  debate  within  the 
Politburo,  Le  Duan  has  favored  a  reliance 
principally  on  carrying  the  war  through  to 
victory  by  military  means.  His  position  on 
the  Issue  stems  from  his  opposition  In  1954 
to  the  party's  acceptance  of  partition  of  Viet- 
nam, a  partition  that  cut  off  the  South,  where 
Le  Duan  had  for  a  time  led  the  resistance 
against  the  French. 

Opposed  to  this  faction  Is  a  faction  led 
by  Truong  Chlnh,  chairman  of  the  National 
Assembly.  Included  In  this  faction  are  three 
other  Politburo  members — Le  Due  Tho, 
Foreign  Minister  Nguyen  Duy  Trlnh,  and 
Hoang  Van  Hoan,  a  member  of  the  Viet  Minh 
delegation  to  the  1954  Geneva  conference. 
softer  war  line 

The  members  of  this  second  faction,  while 
they  also  support  the  use  of  military  force 
It-  the  south,  reportedly  believe  the  southern 
war  must  remain  essentially  a  civil  revolu- 
tionary war,  one  waged  principally  by  south- 
erners Instead  of  northerners.  They  also  think 
that  negotiations  should  be  pursued  simul- 
taneously with  the  fighting  and  given  equal 
Importance. 

The  difference  in  viewpoint  between  the 
two  factions  is  basically  a  difference  In  Inter- 
pretation of  the  mixture  of  political  and 
military  action.  Thus,  the  first  faction  would 
argue  that  the  halt  to  the  American  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  last  Nov.  1  was  pri- 
marily a  result  of  the  heroic  fight  waged  by 
millions    of    North    Vietnamese    vrtth    guns. 
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while  the  second  faction  would  be  inclined 
to  give  credit  to  the  persistent  expounding 
at  Paris  of  Hanoi's  "prinMpled  stand"  de- 
manding that  the  United  States  call  off  the 
bombing. 

Until  the  new  leaders  have  achieved  a  new 
balance  of  power,  no  new  Initiatives  at  the 
Paris  negotiations  involving  risk-taking  by 
Hanoi  can  be  expected.  This  new  balance  of 
power  could  come  about  relatively  quickly. 

great  leader  lost 
For  one  thing,  Hanoi  must  take  Into  con- 
sideration that  in  Ho's  death  It  lost  not  only 
a  leader  whose  prestige  was  so  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  men  around  him  that  he 
could  settle  a  debate  with  a  single  word,  but 
also  a  figure  whose  famlUarity  among  all 
Vietnamese,  Communist  and  non -Commu- 
nist alike,  made  him  a  uniquely  exploitable 
symbol  In  the  war  In  the  south. 

"It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  the  Viet  Cong 
fighting  for  a  coUectlve  leadership  dominated 
by,  say,  Truong  Chlnh,"  one  analyst  here 
observed.  Hanoi  must  find  someone  to  re- 
place Ho  who  Is  acceptable  as  a  figure  In  the 
south  as  well  as  In  the  north  aiyl  someone 
who  is  not  simply  a  remote  theoretician,  but 
someone  who  can  be  Identified  with  the 
southern  struggle. 

Ho's  prestige  from  the  first  Indochina  war 
as  a  nationalist  fighter  was  so  great  that  as 
long  as  he  was  alive  Hanoi  could  slur  over 
the  distinction  between  Its  aim  of  total  rule 
over  a  united  Vietnam  and  the  professed  aim 
of  the  South  Vietnam  National  Liberation 
Front  to  be  fighting  for  an  Independent 
South  Vietnam. 

Ho,  while  president  of  a  state  whose 
constitution  proclaimed  It  to  be  the  sole 
legal  government  of  all  of  Vietnam,  could 
still  make  It  look  as  If  the  struggle  waged  by 
the  NLF  to  evict  the  Americans  from  the 
south  was  the  natural  sequel  to  the  Viet 
Mlnh  struggle  against  the  French. 

Of  late,  the  contradiction  between  these 
two  ideas  has  been  sharpened  by  the  needs 
of  the  Paris  negotiations.  Minister  Xuan 
Thuy,  for  Instance,  has  been  known  to  voice 
In  the  course  of  a  single  session  of  the  Paris 
conference  both  his  support  for  the  NLF's 
southern  Identity  and  the  contention  that 
any  Vietnamese  has  the  right  to  fight  any- 
where in  Vietnam. 

The  creation  of  the  Provisional  Revolu- 
tionary Government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam  last  June  appeared  for  a  time  to 
have  tipped  the  balance  In  the  direction  of  a 
separate  state  In  the  south  vrlth  a  "special 
representation"  In  Hanoi  at  the  seat  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam.  But  this 
was  counterbalanced  by  ever  more  strident 
personal  appeals  by  Ho,  even  Including  ref- 
erence to  Saigon  as  "Ho  Chi  Mlnh  City." 

The  only  two  Politburo  members  who  have 
anywhere  near  the  prestige  of  Ho  from  the 
war  against  the  FYench  are  Ho's  two  trusted 
lieutenants.  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  and 
Defense  Minister  Vo  Nguyen  Glap.  But  both 
are  outclassed  In  the  party  hierarchy  and  are 
rated  outsiders  in  any  race  for  supreme 
power. 

Glap  was  listed  In  seventh  place  in  the 
state  funeral  committee,  Just  after  Le  Due 
Tho,  a  fact  that  appeared  to  confirm  reports 
that  he  had  been  even  further  downgraded. 
Glap  Is  a  northerner,  as  Is  Truong  Chlnh. 
Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  and  party  secre- 
tary Le  Duan  were  born  In  what  Is  now  South 
Vietnam. 

The  emergence  of  a  predominantly  north- 
ern leadership  would  create  widespread  dis- 
trust among  the  ranks  of  the  southern  Insur- 
gents, many  of  whom  are  not  Communists, 
and  aggravate  Hanoi's  problem  In  retaining 
control  of  the  Insurgency. 

Such  a  situation  might  lead  eventually  to 
the  takeover  of  the  southern  insurgency  by 
Peking,  an  eventuality  Hanoi  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  want  to  avoid  at  all  costs. 

Analysts  here  believe  that  the  debate  on 
strategy  within  the  Politburo  serves  to  slow 
the  progress  of  the  Paris  negotiations,  and 
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that  a  clear-cut  victory  by  one  faction  or  the 
other,  even  the  "war"  faction,  could  result  in 
decision  In  Hanoi  that  would  enable  a 
settlement  to  be  negotiated  rapidly. 

The  ten  Politburo  members,  all  Included  In 
the  26-member  state  funeral  committee 
broadcast  by  Radio  Hanoi,  were  listed  in  the 
following  order  Thursday : 

(1)  Le  Duan;  (2)  Ton  Due  Thang;  (3) 
Truong  Chlnh;  (4)  Pham  Van  Dong;  (5) 
Pham  Hung,  the  Politburo  member  In  charge 
of  directing  the  war  In  the  south,  who  baa 
not  been  seen  in  Hanoi  since  Sept.  29.  1967; 
(6)  Le  Due  Tho;  (7)  Vo  Nguyen  Glap;  (8) 
Nguyen  Duy  Trlnh;  (9)  Le  Thanh  Nghla,  and 
(10)   Hoang  Van  Hoan. 


[Prom  the  New  Republic  magazine] 
The  SHORT  War 

In  the  summer  of  1967,  I  took  a  10,000- 
mile  trip  across  America  in  a  battered  old 
Rambler,  asking  people  everywhere  what 
they  thought  of  the  war.  They  didn't  think 
much  of  it.  It  had  been  going  on  17  years 
for  the  Vietnamese  but  only  about  two  for 
the  U.S.  if  you  start  from  the  big  troop 
buildup.  People  shrugged;  they  didn't  like 
the  war  but  felt  it  had  to  be  finished;  it 
was  bound  to  be  short,  thEink  God. 

Then  about  midsummer  President  John- 
son suddenly  said  that  the  nation  faced  a 
$25-bllllon  deficit  and  that  he  wanted  a  (10- 
billion  tax  increase.  Maybe  it  was  my  Imag- 
ination but  I  thought  I  felt  the  mood  stiffen. 
By  Denver  I  was  pretty  sure  of  It.  "President 
Johnson  is  In  trouble,  bad  trouble,"  I  wrote. 

The  war  still  goes  on  and  two  or  three 
hundred  Americans  get  killed  every  week. 
There  have  been  several  new  developments. 
Ho  Cbl  Mlnh  has  died.  The  State  Depart- 
ment Is  weighing  what  Hanoi's  chief  nego- 
tiator at  Paris  meant  when  he  said  a  sizable 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  might  break  the 
deadlock  (was  this  a  signal?).  In  Saigon, 
our  man  Thleu  picked  a  new  premier  (a 
general),  and  enlarged  his  cabinet  (soldiers 
and  technicians  of  the  old  regime)  but  didn't 
broaden  Its  base  which  Is  what  It  agoniz- 
ingly needs.  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu,  the  runner- 
up  peace  candidate  In  the  September,  1967 
election,  got  five  years  in  Jail  for  his  pre- 
sumption. 

Here  at  home,  the  draft  generation  Is 
going  back  to  college.  Everybody  hopes  they 
won't  be  violent.  After  all,  why  should  they 
be?  The  country  is  prosperous!  It  is  In  the 
eighth  year  of  the  longest  uninterrupted  up- 
swing In  history,  and  the  Vietnam  war  is 
fattening  dividends,  making  big  corpora- 
tions bigger  and  pumping  $30  billion  a  year 
Into  the  economy.  Why  should  those  kids 
behave  so  uneooperatlvely;  what's  bugging 
them,  anyway?  They  have  nothing  to  lose  but 
their  lives. 

"But  what  are  we  fighting  for?"  ask  the 
youngsters.  Ah,  to  be  sure;  that's  the  ques- 
tion. Glad  you  asked  me  that. 

We  are  fighting,  I  suppose,  for  reasons  that 
go  back  a  long  way.  America  has  a  yen  for 
world-crusading,  followed  by  resentful  pe- 
riods of  isolationism.  After  World  War  II 
our  ersatz  partnership  with  Russia  collapsed 
suddenly  In  angry  confrontation.  If  you  be- 
lieved spheres  of  influence  were  bad,  that 
a  balance  of  power  was  a  makeshift,  that 
Soviet  control  was  temporary,  that  saboteurs 
in  the  State  Department  had  "betrayed" 
China,  that  nations  would  implacably  put 
Ideology  ahead  of  national  Interest,  and  that 
Communism  was  a  monolithic  world  con- 
spiracy— then  the  war  in  Vietnam  made 
sense. 

So,  perhaps,  would  any  war  of  contain- 
ment. The  U.8.  had  very  good  reason  for 
wanting  to  stop  Moscow  after  the  war,  but 
it  developed  into  a  frenzy  that  threatened 
to  commit  the  country  beyond  Its  capacity. 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  warned  that 
anyone  who  got  the  U.S.  into  a  land  war  In 
Asia  ought  to  have  his  head  examined.  Wal- 
ter Llppmann  looked  at  the  matter  with 
Olympian  calm.  He  urged  succeeding  Pres- 
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ldent«  to  uphold  our  pi  esence  In  Asia  by  B«a 
and  air  forces  and  not^  to  get  bogger  down 
m  guerrilla  fighting.  It  would  be  like  an 
elephant  fighting  a  swa^m  of  mosquitoes,  he 
said  Vietnam  was  not  external  aggression,  he 
declared,  but  a  civil  wa»-.  In  December,  1966. 
he  wondered  In  print  whether  Lyndon  John- 
son "will  not  withdraw  before  1968?"  He 
wrote  that  "If  the  only  way  out  of  the 
quagmire  Is  to  elect  a  Republican  It  Is  not 
Improbable  that  there  will  come  forward 
a  Republican  to  elect."  Mr.  Llppmann  has 
made  his  share  of  mU  takes  In  60  years  of 
Journalism  but  as  he  r*iches  his  80th  birth- 
day. September  23,  he  tan  boast  remarkable 
prescience  on   Vietnam 

The  great  theory  of  monolithic  Commu- 
nism fell  apart  when  Peking  and  Moscow 
split.  (There  is  even  nou  talk  of  a  preemptive 
Russian  strike  against  China.)  In  Europe  Mr. 
Nixon  has  Just  visited  a  Communist  coun- 
try, Rumania  This  sol  tens  a  little  the  ra- 
tionale of  our  Asian  crupade.  • 
But  there  was  the  Idomlno  theory."  De- 
pending on  clrcumstarces  It  may  have  va- 
lidity, but  then,  why  s  the  US  so  agoniz- 
ingly alone  In  the  war  >  James  C.  Thomson, 
Harvard  E^sl  Asian  i  peclallst,  says,  "the 
domino  the<Jiy  was  not  merely  inaccurate 
but  also  insulting  to  .Asian  nations."  Again, 
there  was  Walt  Roetow  s  theory  that  phased 
bombing  woiUd  bring  North  Vietnam  quick- 
ly to  its  knees.  Well.  11  didn't.  It  is  now  al- 
most universally  acfciowledged  that  the 
bombing  strengthened   Vletcong  morale. 

There  was  the  1964  Tonkin  Gulf  incident 
that  gave  LBJ  the  "fuiicUonal  equivalent  of 
a  declaration  of  war'.  Only  two  senators 
voted  against  the  resolution,  Morse  and 
Gruenlng— both  defeat  sd  In  1968.  A  startling 
book  is  Just  to  be  puljllshed,  "Truth  is  the 
First  Casualty:  The  Giilf  of  Tonkin  Affair." 
by  Joseph  C.  Gouldea  i$6  95;  Rand  Mc- 
Nally).  I  can  read  it  with  no  other  thought 
than  that  Congress  v  as  deceived,  perhaps 
deliberately.  Even  while  US  retaliatory 
bombs  were  falling  on  North  Vietnam  the 
Administration  was  fnintlcally  pleading  for 
verification  that  enem]  patrol  boats  in  Ton- 
kin Gulf  had  actually  attacked  our  destroy- 
ers, and  getting  foggj  answers.  In  fact,  In 
that  eerie,  overcast  nluht.  with  fitful  light- 
ning flashes  and  a  dan  laged  sonar  system,  it 
is  not  certain  that  eremy  boats  were  even 
present. 

The  public  now  most  ly  thinks  the  war  was 
a  mistake.  One  casuaUy  is  social  reform  at 
home— the  poor  old  Cireat  Society.  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  sayiag  oiUy  last  year  that  the 
amount  of  money  rec  uired  to  bring  every 
last  American  up  out  of  deep  poverty  was 
only  the  equivalent  ol  a,  quarter  of  the  na- 
tion's annual  economic  growth.  In  a  war 
with  bands  and  bann(rs,  and  patriotic  zeal, 
you  can  wage  war  on  two  fronts,  but  this 
was  different.  A  taxpayers'  strike  doomed 
the  double  effort. 

Two  years  ago  people  across  America 
weren't  bothering  much  about  the  merits  of 
the  war,  the  big  thing  was  that  It  would  be 
over  quickly;  it  won  11  be  cheap  and  easy. 
Anybody  could  see  a  primitive  land  of  16 
million  couldn't  stanl  up  long  against  a 
giant  of  200  million.  .  . 

So  why  fight  now?  IJecaxise,  I  suppose,  we 
feel  we  have  certain  c  bllgatlons  and  to  save 
face,  and  because  we  are  trapped.  Is  that 
worth  200  to  300  live!  a  week?  Not  for  me, 
it  isn't. 


I  Prom  the  New 

Leave  or 
After  the  French  ha^ 
their  minds  to  get  out 
to  their  dismay  that 
hated  and  even  the 
loathe    went    on 
seemed  bewitched 
play  de  Gaulle's  Alge^l 
country    out    of 
doubts.  Not  long  ago 
one  seemed  to  be 
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Former  Defense  Secretary  Clark  Clifford  said 
we  should  get  all  ground  troops  out  by  end 
1970;  Mr.  Nixon  appeared  to  have  said,  In 
rejoinder,  why  wait  that  long?  But  there  are 
still  515,000  uniformed  Americans  In  Viet- 
nam—and 50,000  In  Thailand — and  with- 
drawals of  real  magnitude  from  either  place 
app>ear  far  off. 

Averell  Harriman  has  made  two  proposals 
for  finding  a  way  out  of  Vietnam.  He  sug- 
gested that  heat  be  put  on  President  Thieu 
to  broaden  his  Saigon  government  so  as  to 
make  It  a  more  popular  Instrument,  capable 
of  concluding  the  fighting.  By  far  the  most 
effective  form  of  pressure  would  be  a  firm 
timetable  of  large  withdrawals  of  American 
forces;   each  time  the  Thieu  regime  balked, 
the  timetable  would  not  be  slowed  down,  but 
speeded  up.  Harriman  also  suggested  there 
ought  to  be  a  "cease-fire  in  place",  deliber- 
ately cutting  back  the  level  of  fighting.  The 
prescription  seems  worth  trying.  But  Thieu 
has  reshuffled  his  cabinet  in   the  opposite 
direction  and  Mr.  Nixon  exhibits  no  distress. 
The  Thieu  government  is  bigger,   but  nar- 
rower; more  mlUtant,  and  even  less  popular. 
In  fact  It  looks  very  like  a  wilful  slap  at  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  professed  Vietnam  policy,  as 
well  as  at  Hanoi  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  succes- 
sors there.  Yet  Mr.  Nixon  behaves  as  though 
he  now  beUeves  that  if  he  withdraws  Ameri- 
can forces  slowly,  buying  the  Saigon  generals 
still  more  time  than  they've  been  given  al- 
ready, they  will  be  able  to  take  over  the  fight- 
ing, and  Impose   their   military  solution  on 
Vietnam  with  our  arms.  The  entire  history 
of  the  war  suggests  this  Is  a  pipe  dream; 
current    events    do,    too.    Thleu's    army    is 
riddled  with  desertion,  his  "pacification"  is 
a  flop  and  his  land  reforms  are  fraudulent. 
The  French  hung  on  in  Vietnam  until  they 
went  down   in  resounding  defeat,   but  this 
country  is  stuck  in  a  can't  win,  can't  lose 
position.  Thleu's  position  is  disastrously  dif- 
ferent.  Ho   Chi   Mlnh   Is  gone,   but   Nguyen 
Van  Thieu  will  never  be  Uncle.  Thieu  can 
only  lose.  The  US  choice  isn't  win  or  lose.  It's 
leave  or  get  out:  orderly  but  genuine  with- 
drawal, or  cut-and-run. 
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Get  Out 

more  or  less  made  up 

of  Algeria,  they  found 

tlie  war  the  young  men 

eld  men  had  grown  to 

mu^h    as    before.    Frtmce 

President  Nixon  may  yet 

an  role  and  get  this 

Vietnam,    but    there    are 

everything  and  every- 

conierglng  on  withdrawal. 


creativity  and  the  strength  of  character 
to  support  causes  in  which  he  believed. 

"Chuck"  Joelson  is  well  trained  in  the 
complexities  of  the  law,  having  held 
many  important  judicial  positions  be- 
fore coming  to  the  Congress.  The  gain  of 
the  judiciary  of  his  home  State  is  a  loss 
for  the  people  of  this  Nation  who  he 
served  at  all  times  with  wisdom,  virtue, 
and  patriotism.  For  he  was  always  on  the 
human  side  of  an  issue — particularly  his 
courageous  efforts  in  behalf  of  educa- 
tion. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  friend  of  this  out- 
standing E>emocratic  statesman.  Al- 
though we  in  the  House  will  miss  him, 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  wiU  indeed  be 
fortunate  to  have  his  wise  counsel  and 
fine  judgment  on  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  New  Jersey. 

I  wish  him  continued  good  health,  hap- 
piness, and  success. 


THE    HONORABLE    CHARLES    S. 
JOELSON 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4,  1969 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. "Chuck"  Joelson  leaves  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  the  respect,  ad- 
miration and  affection  of  all  who  knew 
him.  I  congratulate  him  as  he  assumes 
the  high  honor  of  a  place  on  the  bench 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  Jersey.  It 
is  a  sorrow,  however,  to  contemplate 
working  in  the  House  without  the  wis- 
dom, wit.  skill,  and  dedication  of  this 
gifted  man  I  am  privileged  to  call  a 
friend. 

"Chuck"  Joelson.  intelligent  and  elo- 
quent, first  came  to  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary, 1961,  having  been  elected  as  the 
Representative  of  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  on  November  8,  1960.  He 
served  continually— with  unwavering  de- 
votion to  the  public  interest — since  that 
time,  having  been  reelected  to  the  88th. 
89th,  90th.  and  the  present  91st  Con- 
gress. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  progressive  and 
innovative  legislators  to  serve  in  the 
House,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  later  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  He  tackled 
every  assignment  with  enthusiasm  and 


WHITHER  THE  BERTH  LINE? 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  berth  line 
trade  is  a  most  vital  and  irreplaceable 
segment  of  our  foreign  commerce — yet. 
there  is  a  chance  that  this  type  of  op- 
eration may  be  phased  out  of  existence. 
Berth  line  operation  is  common  carriage 
with  regular  service  between  given  trad- 
ing areas  and  to  established  destinations, 
as  provided  by  the  1936  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act. 

The  following  brochure,  published  by 
the  Labor-Management  Maritime  Com- 
mittee, outlines  the  reasons  why  preser- 
vation of  the  berth  line  is  essential  to  the 
continued  functioning  of  our  merchant 
marine  fleet. 

The  brochure  follows : 
Sustain   the   Berth   Line   Service   and  the 
National  MARrriME  Laws  Which  Promote 
It 

Regular  and  repetitive  service  is  the  life- 
blood  of  the  general  cargo  trade.  This  is  so 
vital  to  the  nation  that  the  1936  Merchant 
Marine  Act  was  enacted  in  principal  measure 
to  support  and  sustain  It.  Any  demise  or  sub- 
stantial deterioration  of  this  service  would 
disrupt  the  general  cargo  movement  in  U.S. 
foreign  commerce.  It  would  lay  the  nation 
more  broadly  open  to  the  mercies  of  foreign 
flag  shipping,  including  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  brochure  treats  of  the  essential- 
ity of  the  berth  line  service  and  some  of  the 
problems  it  faces. 

berth  line  service — what  it  is 
Berth  line  operation  is  common  carriage 
with  regular  service  between  given  trading 
areas  and  to  established  destinations. 

A  ship  Is  said  to  be  on  berth  when  it 
repetitively  offers  itself  to  transport  cargo 
on  an  established  trade  route  with  regular- 
ity of  service. 

Berth  lines  operating  under  the  1936  Act 
receive  Government  support,  measured  only 
In  terms  of  the  differential  cost  between  U.S. 
and  foreign  ship  operation  for  a  few  essential 
items.  In  return,  such  lines — 

Must  confine  operations   to   trade  routes 
declared  essential  by  the  U.S.  Oovernment; 
May  not  choose  customers; 
Must  accept  any  general  cargo  offered; 
Must  sail  on  schedule  even  If  vacant  space 
remains; 
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May  not  normally  vary  from  fixed  and  ap- 
proved Itineraries; 

May  not  unilaterally  Increase  or  diminish 
established  ranges  in  yearly  sailing  sched- 
ules; 

Must  receive  Oovernment  approval  for 
modifying  maximum  and  minimum  sailings; 

Must  operate  under  "efficient  business 
principles"  subject  to  Oovernment  examina- 
tion; 

Must  provide  modern  competitive  ships  on 
a  rotating  replacement  basis  built  and  re- 
paired In  U.S.  shipyards; 

Must  purchase  stores,  supplies,  and  main- 
tenance needs  In  the  U.S.; 

Must  hold  customer  service  pre-eminent 
over  all  other  factors; 

Must  operate  under  profit  limitations  es- 
tablished by  law; 

Must  submit  to  profit  recapture  where 
earnings  exceed  established  limits; 

Must  successfully  compete  with  all  for- 
eign competition  in  the  trade; 

Must  lay  aside  yearly  reserves  for  continu- 
ing ship  replacement;  and 

Must  satisfy  Government  that  the  objec- 
tives of  the  1936  Act  are  being  met. 

Berth  line  operation  under  the  1936  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  provides  the  best  possible 
type  of  service  to  the  nation  and  Its  citizens. 

It  does  not  necessarily  provide  the  most 
profitable  enterprise  for  those  operating  un- 
der Its  provisions. 

BERTH    line    PARTICIPATION      IN      THE      FOREIGN 
COMMERCE A   STABILIZING   FORCE 

U.S. -flag  participation  In  foreign  commerce 
( tonnage- wise  ]  slid  from  57.6 S  In  1947  to 
5.6%  In  1967.  Some  seek  to  place  the  blame 
on  the  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act. 

They  are  prlnctpally  dry  cargo  carriers  who 
for  some  20  years  have  operated  World  War  II 
ships  purchased  from  the  government  at 
I  tax  payer-supported  I  bargain  prices,  but 
devoid  of  Government  obligation  or  restric- 
tion. 

During  that  20  year  period  few  sought  to  be 
embraced  within  the  orbit  of  the  1936  Act. 
Nor  did  they  appear  to  oppose  or  fault  Its 
basic  provisions. 

Now,  however,  with  Inadequate  provision 
for  vessel  replacement,  their  ship  capability 
is  running  out  of  gas. 

The  real  toboggan  slide  was  not  In  the  sub- 
sidy contract  berth  line  service  but  In  the 
dry  and  liquid  bulk  transport  field. 

Total  U.S.  dry  cargo  carriage  slid  from 
55.8%  In  1947  to  6.9^7  In  1967.  U.S.  tanker 
carriage  slid  from  62.8%  in  1947  to  3.5%  In 
1967. 

Subsidized  liner  operation  did  not  resume 
immediately  after  the  war.  However,  during 
the  10  year  period  1956-65.  it  transported 
I  tonnage- wise  I  an  average  of  23.3%  of  all 
U.S.  liner  type  foreign  commerce  (reached 
as  high  as  30.1  %  ) .  This  was  78.8%  of  all  cargo 
carried  by  U.S.-flag  liner  ships.  Dollar-wise, 
the  percent  of  liner  carriage  by  subsidy  con- 
tract lines  was  appreciably  higher. 

Taking  the  equivalent  period  1956-1965.  all 
U.S.  liner  services  shrank  from  38.7%  to 
21.5%  (the  latter  transported  principally  by 
subsidy  contract  lines).  Non-liner  carriage 
shrank  from  13.6%  to  2.9%.  Tanker  carriage 
alone  shrank  from  20.6%  to  3.5%. 

Bulk  carriers  represent  approximately  one 
half  of  all  private  U.S.  shipping.  Yet  the 
greatest  relative  cargo  shrinkage  is  in  this 
segment  where  the  1936  Act  has  never  been 
applied. 

Reduction  in  the  size  of  the  U.S.  bulk 
fleet  is  the  principal  reason;  furthermore, 
ship  replacement  has  been  overtaken  by  fleet 
obsolescence. 

Attacks  of  the  dissident  carriers  on  the 
1936  Merchant  Marine  Act.  as  a  reaction  to 
ihelr  own  dilemma.  Is  unjustified.  It  re- 
sembles burning  down  a  city  to  gain  what 
has  not  otherwise  been  secured. 

The  Labor- Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee Is  In  no  wise  opposed  to  those  segments 
of  merchant  shipping  not  encomptwsed  with- 
in  the   berth   line   category.   Indeed,  It  has 
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pled  their  cause  in  many  publications  and  In 
testimony  before  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
However,  It  Is  vigorously  opposed  to  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  one  shipping  segment  at  the 
unwarranted  expense  of  another,  as  has  been 
done  by  the  so-called  "charter  advocates", 
or  those  seeking  a  monopoly  on  government 
cargoes. 

With  a  world  threatened  by  massive  Rus- 
sian merchant  fleet  expansion  and  with  U.S.- 
flag  participation  at  Its  lowest  point  in  his- 
tory, a  way  must  be  found  to  advance  the 
cause  of  all  segments  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine,  including  berth  lines,  tramp 
services,  dry  bulk  carriers,  and  upon  proven 
need,  tanker  carriers  as  well.  Such  an  ad- 
vancement would  provide  greater  employ- 
ment for  shipyard  workers,  longshoremen, 
and  merchant  seamen.  The  Labor-Manage- 
ment Maritime  Committee  will  devote  Its  full 
efforts  to  such  a  cause  and  the  cause  of  the 
men  who  man  the  ships. 

THE    BERTH   LINE   TRADE DESCRIPTIVE    OBSERVA- 
TIONS 

The  berth  line  trade  Involves  all  general 
cargo  transportation  (Including  containerl- 
zatlon) . 

General  cargo  Includes  all  Items  of  trans- 
port except  liquid  and  dry  bulk  cargo. 

As  a  river's  channel  Is  mandated  by  the 
topography  of  the  terrain,  so  the  course  of 
berth  line  service  Is  mandated  by  the  flow 
patterns  of  general  cargo. 

Fixed  commercial  trade  channels  Involving 
producers  and  their  consumer  counterparts 
abroad  require  timely  and  regular  deliveries 
to  meet  contract  agreements  and  compliance 
dates. 

Thus,  timely  repetitive  and  dependable 
service  with  emphasis  on  Its  regularity  Is  the 
essence  of  the  berth  line  trade. 

Failure  to  supply  such  service  would  have 
serious   impact   on   the   American   economy. 

The  manufacturing  and  marketing  com- 
plex of  the  nation  Is  Intricately  dependent  on 
efficient  berth  line  services  to  foreign  outlets. 

Such  services  must  be  responsive  to  adjust- 
ment. The  vicissitudes  of  time  and  the  inci- 
dence of  change  erode  old  trade  channels  as 
the  streams  of  progress  break  forth  Into  new 
courses. 

No  period  of  the  20th  century  has  wrought 
such  volatile  change  as  the  current  decade. 

An  age  which  attains  the  circumnavigation 
of  the  moon,  struggles  with  an  ever  accelerat- 
ing population  explosion,  and  contends  with 
unprecedented  social  and  economic  change, 
must  expect  corresponding  impact  upon  com- 
merce and  trade. 

The  shipping  Industry  Is  no  exception. 

Berth  line  services  cannot  be  maximized 
If  there  is  excessive  containment  of  opera- 
tions or  denial  of  necessary  flexibility  for 
adaptation  to  changing  times. 

The  regulatory  rigidity  of  berth  line  oper- 
ation on  essential  trade  routes  under  the 
1936  Act  must  be  appreciably  modified  and 
tempered  to  meet  today's  trade  developments. 

Contalnerlzation  and  other  transport  In- 
novations call  for:  liberality  In  adjusting 
maximum  and  minimum  sailings;  facility  in 
modifying  ports  of  call;  and  broader  trade 
route  determinations  based  on  ultimate  In- 
termodal  destinations. 

Partial  transport  by  land  as  an  Interim 
transit  on  a  water-borne  voyage  (termed 
the  land  bridge)  and  a  broader  definition 
of  the  "commerce  of  the  United  States"  are 
essential. 

Such  modifications  do  not  Impair  the  berth 
line  concept.  They  only  make  liner  operation 
more  responsive  to  changing  conditions. 

PROFILES     OF     INCENTIVE ADVANTAGES     OF    THE 

BERTH    LINE    SERVICE 

Incentives  in  Berth  Line  Operation  under 
subsidy  contract 

Carriers  operating  under  subsidy  contract 
are  not  guaranteed  a  profit.  They  must  earn 
it. 

Operating    cost-differential    support    pro- 
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vldes  no  advantage  over  lower  cost  foreign 
competition.  It  is  only  intended  to  equate 
limited  items  of  operating  expense  (wages, 
maintenance,  repairs  and  insurance) .  Under 
current  Government  practices  it  does  not 
even  do  that. 

Today's  high  op>erating  costs  give  no  assur- 
ance that  freight  Income  plus  differential 
subsidy  win  provide  a  profit. 

An  unfavorable  balance  is  a  constant 
threat. 

The  Incentive  to  achieve  highest  income 
with  lowest  cost  Is  a  dynamic  and  ever  pres- 
ent force.  Subsidy  with  Inadequate  cargo  is 
a  "go  broke"  formula. 

Subsidy  contract  lines  have  generally 
shown  a  modest  profit  overall. 

Incentive  has  been  sufficiently  productive 
to  offset: 

1.  Uncompensated  increases  in  operating 
cost; 

2.  Inflationary  trends  in  the  economy; 

3.  Ever  increasing  foreign  competition; 

4.  Deficiencies  in  parity  payments  under 
current  Government  practices;  and 

5.  Government  lag  in  providing  shipyard 
differential  subsidy  to  construct  new  ships. 

Incentive  under  subsidy  contract  has  pro- 
duced a  commitment  of  over  92  billion  In 
private  funds  for  modem  ship  construction. 

No  such  incentive  is  evident  in  any  other 
segment  of  U.S.  merchant  shipping. 

Incentives    under    proposed    long-term 
'■Charter / Sub-Charter"  operations 

Long  or  short  term  Government  charters, 
reasonably  conceived,  are  not  objectionable. 
However,  Government  charters  that  under- 
write all  risks  in  shipbuilding  and  ship  op- 
erations federalize  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  and  destroy  Incentive. 

Certain  carriers  propose  to  assure  private 
financing  for  fleet  replacement  by  leasing 
new  ships  to  government  on  20  year  bareboat 
charters,  thus  guaranteeing  entire  construc- 
tion loans.  Government  Is  then  asked  to  sub- 
charter  the  same  ships  back  to  the  same 
carriers  for  operation. 

With  assured  financing,  incentive  to  main- 
tain shipbuilding  reserves  would  diminish,  if 
not  disappear. 

Sub-charters  may  be  of  one  or  more  years' 
duration  thus  eliminating  any  incentive  to 
insure  future  vessel  employment;  leaves  Gov- 
ernment holding  the  bag. 

Charter  proposals  let  Government  recover 
costs  through  profit-sharing  only.  If  no 
profits,  no  recovery;  If  meager  profits,  meager 
recovery;  thus  a  perfect  insulation  from  nor- 
mal shipping  obligations — a  realistic  dilution 
of  Incentive. 

The  charter  advocates  ask.  In  addition, 
that  all  Government  aid  and  military  cargo 
be  reserved  for  them.  This  would  Insure  mas- 
sive cargo  allocation  with  minimum  effort  or 
incentive. 

They  also  seek  Government-established 
premium  freight  rates  sufficient  to  guarantee 
a  profit  with  minimum  service. 

Under  such  a  formula.  UtUe  Incentive  re- 
mains. 

The  carrot  in  front  of  the  donkey  Is 
dwarfed  Indeed. 

LOSS    OF    BERTH    LINE   SERVICES — EFFECTS    UPON 
FOREIGN    TRADE 

Berth  line  trade  Is  a  most  vital  and  Irre- 
placeable segment  of  our  foreign  commerce. 

Its  abandonment  would  reset  the  entire 
general  cargo  movement.  Smaller  ports  would 
suffer. 

Lower  volume  trades  would  appreciably 
decline;  those  to  South  America,  Africa  and 
Australia. 

Heavy  volume  trades  would  expand;  those 
to  Europe  and  Asia. 

More  profitable  trade  designations  would 
be  sought,  eliminating  those  of  lesser  finan- 
cial gain. 

Some  trade  services  would  tend  toward 
diminution  or  abandonment;  those  to  under- 
developed  areas   of   the  world. 

On  the  American  side,  some  services  would 
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substantially  diminish  bue  to  lower  revenues 
generated;  those  from  j  the  OuU  and  South 
\tlantlc  ports. 

Any  demise  of  the  \  berth  service  would 
transform  liner  operat^ns  Into  tramp  serv- 
ices. Like  the  call  of  tb«  wild  goose,  shipping 
services  tn  the  commoi)  carriage  would  tend 
to  follow  a  straight  course  to  the  most  re- 
warding financial   feeding  ground. 

Porelgn  commerce  oiitslde  the  berth  trade 
orbit  moves  under  a  broad  canopy  of  com- 
mercial transport  freedom. 

With  no  mandated  Regularity  of  sailings 
or  destinations,  the  nattire  of  services  may  be 
more  directly  controlled  by  the  carrier  than 
the  customer.  i 

Such  carriers  may  formally  abandon  a 
given  service  at  will;  may  leave  any  given 
service  for  more  lucraUve  trade;  may  delay 
saUlngs  imtil  ships  ar^  fully  loaded;  may 
chooee  any  ports  of  call  ior  embarkation;  may 
concentrate  on  high  rt&te  cargo;  and  may 
otherwise  maximize  ve«4el  utilization. 

Non-berth  line  carriers  have  no  Tnandated 
responsibility  for  the  st#ady  and  regular  flow 
of  commerce,  nor  the  qommercistl  transport 
protection  of  given  trailing  areas. 

Berth  line  service  Under  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  operates  effectively  to 
promote  such^objectlvea. 

Any  loss  of  the  servlice  would  leave  gen- 
eral cargo  shipping  Irreparably  ImptOred. 


LEADERS 


PAYETTE  CO 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


or    TKl|AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Septeiiber  9,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  ftieaker,  two  of  my 
close  friends  passed  [away  during  the 
recess  and  I  am  compelled  to  honor  and 
applaud  their  contributions  to  good  gov- 
ernment. Both  men  i  were  among  the 
natural  leaders  in  La  Grange  and  Fay- 
ette Counties.  Tex. ;  both  were  young,  and 
both  died  on  the  same  tragic  day. 

I  refer  to  County  Judge  Ike  Petras  and 
Frank  Kana.  first  vice  president  of  the 
La  Grange  State  Bank!  Both  men  died  on 
Tuesday.  August  19,  i969. 

We  had  no  warning.  The  public  could 
not  have  been  more  shocked,  or  grievously 
saddened. 

Judge  Petras  was  ir  the  hospital  with 
minor  surgery  when  cc  mplications  set  in. 
He  was  49.  Frank  Kaiia  was  making  ex- 
cellent recovery  of  a  mild  heart  attack 
when  a  second  attack  !  truck  him.  He  was 
42. 

Judge  Petras  was  long  a  leader  in  La 
Grange;  he  had  served  the  county  for 
the  past  22  years.  He  ijose  from  a  deputy 
in  the  tax  ofBce,  to  district  clerk  to 
county  judge.  He  kne\^  his  business  from 
the  ground  up.  He  ibved  people;  and 
people  loved  and  respfected  Ike. 

Since  the  day  Ike  Pftras  first  grabbed 
the  reins,  he  was  a  busy  man  for  his 
people.  Among  his  most  visible  projects 
are  the  beautiflcation  jof  the  courthouse 
and  the  grounds,  and  ihe  addition  of  an 
annex  building  in  neaifjy  Schulenburg. 

The  intangibles  are  fiot  visible,  but  you 
can  feel  them.  Judge  Petras  breathed  a 
spirit  and  vigor  into  his  central  Texas 
home.  He  would  not;  let  problems  sit 
around  unsolved.  I  rtmember  well  his 
many  visits  to  Washington.  Often,  he 
and  I  would  visit  with  another  close 
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the  Presidential  Commission  on  Poverty, 
making  a  skilled  presentation. 

One  of  the  most  recent  projects  that 
Ike  was  working  on  was  a  prcHX)sed  out- 
door theater  in  La  Grange.  Ike  wanted 
to  present  in  an  art  form,  the  cultural 
heritage  left  by  Czechs  and  Germans  in 
Texas. 

I  visited  with  his  wife  Amanda  during 
the  recess  and  found  her  a  woman  of 
courage.  His  son  and  hl^  daughter  will 
be  a  close  comfort;  they  are  all  strong 
people. 

Ike  died  that  Tuesday  morning  and 
while  the  town  was  still  dazed,  they  re- 
ceived word  of  yet  another  loss.  Frank 
Kana  died  that  same  night.  He  was  com- 
ing back  strong  from  a  mild  heart  at- 
tack and  no  one  expected  anything  but 
full,  complete  recovery. 

I  remember  FYank  as  a  young  man — 
he  was  an  outstanding  athlete  at  the 
University  of  Texas.  Twice  he  played  on 
national  championship  teams  and  he 
continued  to  support  all  of  the  university 
athletic  programs  during  his  adult  life. 

Frank  demonstrated  the  same  com- 
petive  drive  in  the  business  world.  While 
many  would  have  foimd  contentment 
and  security  as  a  banker.  Prank  moved 
out  into  active  civic  work.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  La  Grange  Lions  and  served 
with  other  organizations  such  as  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  chamber 
of  commerce. 

These  men  were  good  and  they  were 
good  for  their  community.  We  will  close 
the  ranks  somehow  and  continue,  but  we 
can  never  forget  them,  because.  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  two  men  were  genuine, 
progressive  leaders  who  did  things  for 
their  people. 


PERSONAL  LIBERTY  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA 
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n  Johnson.  Once, 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
Ing  is  an  editorial  which  was  printed  In 
the  August  20,  1969,  edition  of  the  Star 
of  Johannesburg.  South  Africa.  The  so- 
ciety which  is  able  to  conceive  and  exe- 
cute the  apartheid  system  Is  a  society 
which  is  Insensitive  to  Issues  of  personal 
liberty.  Certainly  It  is  heartening  to  see 
a  South  African  newspaper  raising  its 
editorial  voice  against  this  violation  of 
human  rights. 

Ten  Months'  Detention 

There  Is  an  Indifference  to  personal  liberty 
which  is  doing  the  South  African  Judicial 
system  no  credit. 

In  the  Pretoria  Supreme  Court  on  Monday 
six  Bakwena  from  Hebron,  north  of  Pretoria, 
were  found  not  guilty  of  sabotage  and  were 
discharged. 

It  is  not  relevant  to  our  complaint  that 
this  serious  charge  appeared  to  have  evolved 
from  a  relatively  commonplace  Incident — 
some  hut-bumlng  in  protest  against  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  allegedly  unpopular  head- 
man. The  thing  might  have  turned  out  to 
be  a  conspiracy  of  some  real  Importance 
to  public  security. 

Nor  Is  It  relevant  that  the  evidence  event- 
ually presented  to  the  court  against  these 
men  was  slight,  conflicting  and  valueless. 
The  court  lost  no  time  in  flnding  that  out. 
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No.  The  trouble  is  that  these  six  men,  to- 
gether with  others,  were  detained  as  long  ago 
as  last  October.  Since  then  they  had.  pre- 
sumably, been  undergoing  Interrogation. 
Judging  by  the  experience  of  other  detainees 
they  were  quite  likely  in  solitary  confine- 
ment. During  their  detention  two  of  them 
died,  and  at  the  Inquest  on  one,  Nicodemus 
Kgwathe,  allegations  of  a  very  serious  nature 
were  made,  though  not  proved,  against  the 
police.  Even  when  the  men  were  at  last  in- 
dicted. baU  was  refused.  All  this  time  their 
families,  have  presumably,  been  without 
breadwinners  under  a  situation  which  holds 
out  little  hope  of  redress. 

Even  allowing  for  the  dlfBcultles  this  kind 
of  case  presents,  it  ought  not  to  have  taken  10 
months  to  bring  some  alleged  hut-burners  to 
trial  or.  alternatively,  to  dl«:over  that  the 
case  against  them  was  a  flimsy  one. 


STATE  INITIATIVE  IN  MANPOWER 
PLANNING 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  9,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  Important  rea- 
sons why  I  have  introduced  the  Compre- 
hensive Manpower  Act  of  1969  Is  my  firm 
conviction  that  a  nimiber  of  States  now 
possess  the  talent  and  know-how  to  de- 
velop and  implement  more  eflPectlve  and 
efficient  manpower  programs.  In  my  own 
State  of  Wisconsin,  a  number  of  man- 
power officials  were  talking  in  terms  of 
a  comprehensive  manpower  coimcil  long 
before  the  idea  became  fashionable. 
California,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  New  York 
have  already  taken  steps  In  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  State  of  Iowa,  as  early  as  last  July, 
took  significant  steps  to  improve  and 
coordinate  its  delivery  of  manpower 
services.  The  following  excerpt  is  from  a 
report  prepared  by  the  Iowa  State 
CAMPS  Staff  Committee  and  written  up 
by  Mr.  Allen  Jensen,  administrative  as- 
sistant to  the  committee.  Mr.  Jensen  is 
now  a  staff  member  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference.  I  would  like  to  in- 
troduce this  report  as  an  example  of 
what  one  State  has  done  to  develop  a 
workable  interagency  manpower  plan- 
ning system  in  spite  of  the  current  chaos 
and  confusion  which  characterizes  our 
manpower  programs.  I  am  also  including 
the  excellent  statement  of  manpower 
goals  which  the  Iowa  State  CAMPS  Staff 
Committee  has  drawn  up: 
Report  of  the  Iowa  State  CAMPS  Staff 
Committee 
The  following  report  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Iowa  State  CAMPS  Staff  Com- 
mittee is  presented  in  a  rough  form  and  can 
only  give  £in  indication  of  the  effort  being 
made  in  the  State  of  Iowa  to  develop  a  truly 
interagency  manpower  planning  system. 
emphasis  on  area  or  local  involvement  in 
planning 
The  planning  system  which  is  being  de- 
veloped emphasizes  the  Involvement  of  16' 
Area  CAMPS  committees  whose  formal  mem- 
bership Includes  representatives  from  15  Area 
Vocational  Schools,  21  Community  Action 
Agencies,  8  district  offices  of  the  Division 
of  Rehabilitation  Education  Services,  34  local 
ESnployment  Service  offices,  8  area  offices  of 
the  State  Department  of  Social  Services  and 
5  Area  offices  of  the  Statewide  On-the-Job 
Training  project. 
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PLANS   FOB   PLANNING 

The  regional  CAMPS  Committee  should 
evaluate  the  foUowing  document  a^  a  "Plan 
for  Planning  "  and  not  a  final  Plan  that  spells 
out  the  planned  allocation  oi  resources  of 
the  many  federal,  state  and  local  programs 
according  to  priorities  of  needs.  Such  a  so- 
phisticated Plan  and  the  various  elements 
of  such  a  Plan  will  be  submitted  to  the  Re- 
gional CAMPS  Committee  as  the  procedures 
and  tools  of  an  interagency  manpower  Plan- 
ning system  are  developed.  It  Is  the  feeling  of 
the  State  CAMPS  Staff  CcMnmlttee  that 
CAMPS  is  an  ongoing  planning  process  and 
cannot  be  effective  if  limited  to  a  single  one- 
time report  to  be  completed  annually. 

The  Regional  CAiMPS  Committee  can  ex- 
pect to  be  continually  receiving  additions 
and  changes  in  the  Iowa  State  CAMPS  report 
until  it  will  eventually  be  called  an  Iowa 
State  CAMPS  Plan. 

IOWA    APPROACHES    CONTRART    TO    NATIONAL 
CAMPS   ISSUANCES 

There  are  a  number  of  approaches  that 
were  taken  to  the  Cooperative  Area  Man- 
power Planning  System  In  Iowa  this  past 
year  that  were  not  in  agreement  with  the 
suggestions  set  forth  In  the  NaUonal  CAMPS 
Issuances.  I  will  comment  on  them  briefly 
anticipating  that  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  them  in  more  detail  per- 
sonally with  representatives  of  the  National 
and  Regional  CAMPS  Committees  at  a  later 
date. 

A.  Sixteen  Area  CAMPS  Committees  were 
established  in  contrast  to  the  one  for  the  Des 
Moines  metropolitan  area  that  was  recom- 
mended. 

B.  The  State  CAMPS  Executive  and  Staff 
committees  in  Iowa  are  made  up  only  of  State 
government  personnel  and  did  not  include 
representatives  of  the  Pederal  manpower 
agencies. 

C.  The  Planning  system  that  is  being  de- 
\eloped  is  being  developed  on  the  premise 
that  federally  funded  manpower  programs 
cannot  be  planned  or  realistic  plans  devel- 
oped without  the  involvement  of  the  relevant 
decision  makers  concerned  with  State  and 
locally  financed  programs.  This  Is  In  contrast 
to  what  Is  projected  as  the  primary  focus  of 
the  National  and  Regional  CAMPS  planning 
activities,  that  is,  built  around  federally 
financed  manpower  programs. 

PRIMARY    PROBLEMS    CONFRONTED' 

The  total  and  comprehensive  approach 
which  is  being  attempted  in  Iowa  has  meant 
that  there  were  many  people  to  get  Involved, 
many  of  whom  have  never  been  required  to 
do  any  realistic  planning  before.  It  also 
meant  that  the  present  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  boundaries  of  the  geographic  areas  that 
are  the  service  areas  for  the  agencies  par- 
ticipating In  CAMPS  created  logistics  prob- 
lems and  problems  In  data  gathering  for  the 
area  CAMPS  committees.  Just  these  two 
problems  alone  would  be  enough  to  require 
additional  time  to  develop  a  realistic  plan 
even  though  the  Iowa  State  CAMPS  Staff  has 
averaged  at  least  one  meeting  a  week  since 
the  middle  of  December  of  last  year.  This 
again  emphasized  the  fact  that  there  Is  the 
need  to  develop  a  manpower  planning  system 
which  Is  continuous  In  nature  and  that  ade- 
quate and  specialized  planning  staff  be  or- 
ganized within  each  of  the  agencies  partic- 
ipating in  CAMPS. 

INFORMATION    SYSTEM    DEVELOPMENT    PROGRESS 

As  is  explained  in  more  detail  in  the  report 
the  State  CAMPS  Staff  Committee  is  develop- 
ing an  interagency  data  or  information  sys- 
tem for  use  In  the  planning  process.  These  ef- 
forts were  primarily  In  the  following  three 
areas: 

A.  The  development  of  categories  and  defl- 
nitlons  of  the  manpower  service  activities 
that  are  a  part  of  an  Interagency  manpower 
service  effort  In  a  multi-county  area  or  State. 
This  provided  the  common  language  between 
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the  agencies  as  to  their  services  so  that  they 
can  compare  and  analyze  and  plan  their  ac- 
tivities, In  such  a  way  that  wUl  minimise  the 
duplication  of  effort  that  sometimes  may  oc- 
cur and  likewise  attempt  to  ensure  that  man- 
power services  of  particular  types  are  not  ab- 
sent In  other  areas. 

B.  The  needs  of  the  Job  market  Is  probably 
the  most  complete  part  of  the  report  at  this 
time  and  Is  In  large  part  the  result  of  the 
Skilled  Needs  Surveys  that  were  flnanced  and 
coordinated  In  large  part  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  through  the 
Area  Vocational  Schools.  Data  available 
through  the  local  Employment  Service  offices 
was  also  utilized. 

C.  The  employabillty  development  needs 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Iowa  Is  In  the 
process  of  being  determined  through  a  com- 
bination of  a  review  of  agency  case  records 
plus  surveys  and  other  relevant  Information 
in  order  to  determine  the  mix  and  incidence 
of  the  needs  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Iowa.  One  thing  Is  unmlstakenly  clear 
and  that  is,  that  a  priority  Item  In  the  de- 
velopment of  a  viable  and  accurate  man- 
power planning  system  is  the  development 
and  the  funding  of  research  and  survey  ac- 
tivities and  data  storage  and  retrieval  sys- 
tems that  win  provide  a  more  adequate 
measuie  of  the  relative  needs  between  the 
geographic  areas  to  be  served  and  the  priori- 
ties as  to  the  manpower  service  activities 
needs  of  the  people  in  an  area. 

INVOLVEMENT  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR 

The  Office  of  the  Governor  has  been  pro- 
viding the  overall  leadership  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Cooperative  Area  Manpower 
Planning  System  in  Iowa  this  year  through 
a  subdivision  of  the  Governor's  office,  the 
Office  for  Planning  and  Programming.  I 
would  urge  the  members  of  the  Regional 
CAMPS  Committee  to  read  the  Introduction 
to  this  repwrt  found  in  Chapter  I.  This  In- 
troduction gives  the  rationale  for  the  type 
and  nature  of  the  Involvement  of  the  Office 
of  the  Governor  of  Iowa  in  CAMPS. 

I  wish  to  point  out  again  that  the  docu 
ment  which  follows  is  not  a  final  draft  of 
an  Iowa  State  CAMPS  plan  but  is  only  a 
tool  that  is  being  used  by  the  State  CAMPS 
Staff  Committee  to  present  some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  Interagency  manpower  plan- 
ning system  that  Is  being  developed  in  Iowa. 

In  summary  the  manpower  planning  sys- 
tem being  developed  emphasizes: 

1.  local  or  area  level  Involvement  In  the 
planning  process 

2.  comprehensiveness  in  scope  as  to  the 
service  activities  being  planned,  and 

3.  is  cognizant  of  the  Interdependencles  of 
Federal.  State  and  locally  flnanced  and  ad- 
ministered manpower  programs. 

Goals    foe    Area    CAMPS    Committees   fob 
Fiscal  Tear  1969 

1.  Develop  and  Implement  a  systematic 
approach  to  defining  the  role  of  each  agency 
In  the  provision  of  each  specific  and  com- 
monly deflned  type  of  service  activity. 

2.  Develop  and  Implement  a  planning 
system  which  can  for  a  given  population 
determine  the  amount  and  ratios  between 
the  identified  and  estimated  employabillty 
development  and  employer  relations  and 
community  service  needs  and  relate  these 
to  optimum  amounts  and  ratios  between 
service  activities  required. 

3.  Develop  and  Implement  an  interagency 
service  delivery  system  which  Includes  (a) 
an  Interagency  Individual  case  planning  sys- 
tem and  (b)  an  Interagency  case  tracking 
system  during  the  process  of  providing 
services  to  an  Individual  by  more  than  one 
agency. 

4.  Develop  a  plan  for  organizing  a  man- 
power development  service  delivery  system  on 
a  common  multi-county  area  basis  taking 
into  account  levels  of  specialization  needed 
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and  needed  location  of  services  within  the 
area. 

Types  of  Service  Activities  Chances 
Through  the  Coopkkativx  Abca  Man- 
power Planning  System 

1.  Increase  or  decrease  total  amount  of  a 
service  activity  based  on  identlfled  popula- 
tion and/ or  Job  market  needs. 

2.  Specialization  or  concentration  of  a 
service  activity  in  fewer  agencies  to  Increase 
efficiency  and  effectiveness. 

3.  Shifting  responsibilities  between  agen- 
cies to  achieve  intra  agency  coupling  of  serv- 
ice activities  needed  to  ensure  continuity  be- 
tween services. 

4.  Create  balance  between  the  amounts  of 
service  activities  to  fit  ratio  between  needs 
Identlfled. 

5.  Shift  to  use  of  different  type  of  service 
activity  to  serve  some  needs  of  population 
and/or  Job  market. 


RETREAT  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
ENFORCEMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or   new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  15  years  after 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  desegregation 
decision,  5  years  after  the  historic  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  not  being  fully  used 
to  achieve  equality  for  all  of  our  citi- 
zens— in  education,  in  housing.  In  jobs, 
and  in  other  areas  of  our  national  life. 
Not  only  have  legislative  acts  and  Execu- 
tive orders  against  discrimination  not 
been  fully  implemented,  but  civil  rights 
protections  have  been  imdermined  by 
administrative  failures  and   retreats. 

The  latest  blow  to  civil  rights  was  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  asking  for  a  post- 
ponement of  public  school  desegregation 
in  33  Mississippi  counties — as  though 
15  years  was  not  enough  time  in  which 
to  comply  with  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. 

Roy  Wilklns,  executive  director  of  the 
NAACP,  In  a  column  published  in  the 
New  York  Post  of  September  6,  com- 
mented upon  the  latest  failure  of  the 
Nixon  administration  to  enforce  equal 
rights.  Mr.  Wilklns  observed: 

Everyone  familiar  with  government  oper- 
ations has  known  for  months  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  been  playing  patty-cake 
with  civil  rights  .  .  .  The  law  Is  there  for  the 
law  and  order  regime  to  enforce.  Or  does 
law  and  order  mean  only  containment  and 
control   of   the   Negro    population? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Roy  Wil- 
klns' article,  "An  Unmistakable  Retreat." 
and  I  urge  the  administration  to  enforce 
law  and  order  for  the  protection  of  the 
civil  rights  of  all  Americans — black  and 
white. 

The  article  follows: 

An  Unmistakable  Retreat 
(By  Roy  Wilklns) 

Even  those  who  have  bent  over  backwards 
trying  to  find  some  good  in  the  civil  rights 
policies  of  the  Nixon  Administration  have 
been  taken  aback  by  recent  developments. 

The  real  blow  came  with  the  unprece- 
dented letter  of  HEW  Secretary  Finch  to 
federal  court  Judges  withdrawing  the  school 
desegregation  suit  against  33  Mississippi 
counties. 
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■ubat&ntUlly  dttnlnUh  du*  to  lower  rcvanuM 
g«ner«t«d,  thow  from  Um  Oulf  aod  SouU) 
\tlanUc  port*. 

Any  demlM  of  tbe  berth  Mrvlce  would 
traiuform  liner  operationa  Into  tramp  Mrv- 
Ices.  Uke  tbe  c^l  of  tbe  wild  gooee.  shipping 
services  In  the  common  cerrUge  wo\Ud  tend 
to  follow  a  straight  course  to  tbe  most  re- 
warding flnanctal  feeding  ground. 

Foreign  com3erce  outside  the  berth  trade 
orbit  moves  under  a  broad  canopy  of  com- 
mercial transport  freedom. 

With  no  mandated  regularity  of  sailings 
or  destinations,  jthe  nature  of  services  may  be 
more  directly  controlled  by  the  carrier  than 
the  customer. 

Such  carrier^  may  normally  abandon  a 
given  service  ai  will;  may  leave  any  given 
service  for  mcw4  lucrative  trade;  may  delay 
sailings  until  ahipe  are  fully  loaded;  may 
choose  any  ports  of  call  or  embarkation;  may 
concentrate  on  I  high  rate  cargo;  and  may 
otherwise  maxii^ize  vessel  utilization. 

Non-berth  linje  carriers  have  no  mandated 
responsibility  for  the  steady  and  regular  flow 
of  commerce,  npr  tbe  commercial  transport 
protection  of   gfven  trading  areas. 

Berth    line   sfrvice    under    the    Merchant 
Marine   Act   of  jl936   operates   effectively   to 
promo^ftjsuch  objectives. 
_Any  .lofls  of  the  service  would  leave  gen- 
eral cairgo  shlpiilng  irreparably  impaired. 


PAYETTS  COUNTY  LEADERS 


HON]  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or    TECA3 

IN  THE  HOUSfe  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday    September  9,  1969 

Mr.  PICKL^.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  my 
close  friends  passed  away  during  the 
recess  and  I  aiji  compelled  to  honor  and 
applaud  their  Contributions  to  good  gov- 
ernment. Bot|i  men  were  among  the 
natural  leader*  in  La  Grange  and  Fay- 
ette Counties,  Tex. ;  both  were  young,  and 
both  died  on  tthe  ssune  tragic  day. 

I  refer  to  County  Judge  Ike  Petras  and 
Frank  Kana,  first  vice  president  of  the 
La  Grange  State  Bank.  Both  men  died  on 
Tuesday,  August  19.  1969. 

We  had  no  yarning.  The  public  could 
not  have  been  more  shocked,  or  grievously 
saddened. 

Judge  Petraj  was  in  the  hospital  with 
minor  surgery  when  complications  set  in. 
He  was  49.  Prank  Kana  was  making  ex- 
cellent recovery  of  a  mild  heart  attack 
when  a  second  attack  struck  him.  He  was 
42. 

Judge  Petraii  was  long  a  leader  in  La 
Grange;  he  hud  served  the  county  for 
the  past  22  yea  rs.  He  rose  from  a  deputy 
in  the  tax  olBce.  to  district  clerk  to 
county  judge.  1  le  knew  his  business  from 
the  ground  up.  He  loved  people;  and 
people  loved  aid  respected  Ike. 

Since  the  da  y  Ike  Petras  first  grabbed 
the  reins,  he  was  a  busy  man  for  his 
people.  Among  his  most  visible  projects 
are  the  beautii  Ication  of  the  courthouse 
and  the  groun<  is,  and  the  addition  of  an 
annex  building  in  nearby  Schulenburg. 

The  intangib  les  are  not  visible,  but  you 
can  feel  them.  Judge  Petras  breathed  a 
spirit  and  vigcr  into  his  central  Texas 
home.  He  would  not  let  problems  sit 
around  unsolved.  I  remember  well  his 
many  visits  t<  Washington.  Often,  he 
and  I  would  visit  with  another  close 
friend,  Presidei  it  Lyndon  Johnson.  Once, 
the  judge  can  led  his  flght  directly  to 
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the  Presidential  Commission  on  Poverty, 
making  a  skilled  prsBcntation. 

One  ot  the  most  recent  projects  that 
Ike  WM  working  an  was  a  proposed  out- 
door theater  in  La  Orange.  Ike  wanted 
to  present  In  an  art  form,  the  cultural 
heritage  left  by  Czechs  and  Germans  in 
Texas. 

I  visited  with  his  wife  Amanda  during 
the  recess  and  found  her  a  woman  of 
courage.  His  son  and  his  daughter  will 
be  a  close  comfort;  they  are  all  strong 
people. 

Ike  died  that  Tuesday  morning  and 
while  the  town  wsis  still  dazed,  they  re- 
ceived word  of  yet  another  loss.  Frank 
Kana  died  that  same  night.  He  was  com- 
ing back  strong  from  a  mild  heart  at- 
tack and  no  one  expected  anything  but 
full,  complete  recovery. 

I  remember  FYank  as  a  young  man — 
he  was  an  outstanding  athlete  at  the 
University  of  Texas.  Twice  he  played  on 
national  championship  teams  and  he 
continued  to  support  all  of  the  university 
athletic  programs  during  his  adult  life. 

Frank  demonstrated  the  same  com- 
petive  drive  in  the  business  world.  While 
many  would  have  found  contentment 
and  security  as  a  banker.  Prank  moved 
out  into  active  civic  work.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  La  Grange  Lions  and  served 
with  other  organizations  such  as  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  chamber 
of  commerce. 

These  men  were  good  and  they  were 
good  for  their  community.  We  will  close 
the  ranks  somehow  and  continue,  but  we 
can  never  forget  them,  because,  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  two  men  were  genuine, 
progressive  leaders  who  did  things  for 
their  people. 


PERSONAL  LIBERTY  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP    MXNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  an  editorial  which  was  printed  in 
the  August  20,  1969,  edition  of  the  Star 
of  Johannesburg,  South  Africa.  The  so- 
ciety which  is  able  to  conceive  and  exe- 
cute the  apartheid  system  Is  a  society 
which  is  insensitive  to  Issues  of  personal 
liberty.  Certainly  it  is  heartening  to  see 
a  South  African  newspaper  raising  its 
editoritil  voice  against  this  violation  of 
human  rights. 

Ten  Months'  Detention 

There  is  an  Indifference  to  personal  liberty 
which  is  doing  the  South  African  Judicial 
system  no  credit. 

In  the  Pretoria  Supreme  Court  on  Monday 
six  Bakwena  from  Hebron,  north  of  Pretoria, 
were  found  not  guilty  of  sabotage  and  were 
discharged. 

It  Is  not  relevant  to  our  complaint  that 
this  serious  charge  appeared  to  have  evolved 
from  a  relatively  commonplace  Incident — 
some  hut-buming  in  protest  against  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  allegedly  unpopular  head- 
man. The  thing  might  have  turned  out  to 
be  a  conspiracy  of  some  real  importance 
to  public  security. 

Nor  is  it  relevant  that  the  evidence  event- 
ually presented  to  the  court  against  these 
men  was  slight,  conflicting  and  valueless. 
The  court  lost  no  time  in  finding  that  out. 
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No.  Tbe  trouble  Is  that  these  six  men,  to- 
gether with  othen,  were  detained  •■  long  ago 
as  last  October.  Since  then  they  had,  pre- 
sumably, been  undergoing  interrogatiou 
Judging  by  the  experience  of  other  detainees 
they  were  quite  likely  in  solitary  confine- 
ment. During  their  detention  two  of  them 
died,  and  at  the  Inquest  on  one,  Nlcodemus 
Kgwathe.  allegations  of  a  very  serious  nature 
were  made,  though  not  proved,  against  the 
fwllce.  Even  when  the  men  were  at  last  In- 
dicted, ball  was  refused.  All  this  time  their 
families,  have  presumably,  been  without 
breadwinners  under  a  situation  which  holds 
out  little  hope  of  redress. 

Even  allowing  for  the  difficulties  this  kind 
of  case  presents,  It  ought  not  to  have  taken  lo 
months  to  bring  some  alleged  hut-bumers  to 
trial  or,  alternatively,  to  discover  that  the 
case  against  them  was  a  filmsy  one. 


STATE  INITIATIVE  IN  MANPOWER 
PLANNING 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  important  rea- 
sons why  I  have  introduced  the  Compre- 
hensive Manpower  Act  of  1969  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  a  number  of  States  now 
possess  the  talent  and  know-how  to  de- 
velop and  implement  more  effective  and 
efiBcient  manpower  programs.  In  my  own 
State  of  Wisconsin,  a  number  of  man- 
power officials  were  talking  in  terms  of 
a  comprehensive  manpower  councU  long 
before  the  idea  became  fashionable. 
California,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  New  York 
have  already  taken  steps  In  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  State  of  Iowa,  as  early  as  last  July, 
took  significant  steps  to  improve  and 
coordinate  its  delivery  of  manpower 
services.  The  following  excerpt  is  from  a 
report  prepared  by  the  Iowa  State 
CAMPS  Staff  Committee  and  written  up 
by  Mr.  Allen  Jensen,  administrative  as- 
sistant to  the  committee.  Mr.  Jensen  is 
now  a  staff  member  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference.  I  would  like  to  in- 
troduce this  report  as  an  example  of 
what  one  State  has  done  to  develop  a 
workable  interagency  manpower  plan- 
ning system  in  spite  of  the  current  chaos 
and  confusion  which  characterizes  our 
manpower  programs.  I  am  also  including 
the  excellent  statement  of  manpower 
goals  which  the  Iowa  State  CAMPS  Staff 
Committee  has  drawn  up: 

Report  op  the  Iowa  State  CAMPS  Staff 
Committee 
The  following  report  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Iowa  State  CAMPS  Staff  Com- 
mittee is  presented  In  a  rough  form  and  can 
only  give  an  Indication  of  the  effort  being 
made  in  the  State  of  Iowa  to  develop  a  truly 
interagency  manpower  planning  system. 

emphasis  on  area  or  local  involvement  in 
planning 
The  planning  system  which  is  being  de- 
veloped emphasizes  the  Involvement  of  16 
Area  CAMPS  committees  whose  formal  mem- 
bership Includes  representatives  from  15  Area 
Vocational  Schools.  21  Community  Action 
Agenciee,  8  district  offices  of  the  Division 
of  Rehabilitation  Education  Services,  34  local 
Eftnployment  Service  offices,  8  area  offices  of 
the  State  Department  of  Social  Services  and 
5  Area  offices  of  the  Statewide  On-the-Job 
Training  project. 
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ruMm  poa  pukMMtMO 

The  retlonal  CAMPS  Ooounittee  should 
evaluate  the  following  document  as  a  "Plan 
for  Planning"  and  not  a  final  Plan  that  spells 
out  the  planned  allocation  oi  reeources  of 
the  many  federal,  state  and  local  programs 
according  to  priorities  of  needs.  Such  a  ao- 
phlsacated  Plan  and  the  various  elemenU 
of  such  a  Plan  will  be  submitted  to  the  Re- 
gional CAMPS  Committee  as  the  procedures 
and  tools  of  an  interagency  manpower  Plan- 
ning system  are  developed.  It  Is  the  feeling  of 
the  State  CAMPS  Staff  Committee  that 
CAMPS  is  an  ongoing  planning  process  and 
cannot  be  effective  If  limited  to  a  single  one- 
time report  to  be  completed  annually. 

The  Regional  CAMPS  Committee  can  ex- 
pect to  be  continually  receiving  additions 
and  changes  in  the  Iowa  State  CAMPS  report 
until  It  will  eventually  be  called  an  Iowa 
State  CAMPS  Plan. 

IOWA    APPROACHES    CONTRARY    TO    NATIONAL 
CAMPS    ISSUANCES 

There  are  a  number  of  approaches  that 
were  taken  to  the  Cooperative  Area  Man- 
power Planning  System  in  Iowa  this  past 
year  that  were  not  In  agreement  with  the 
suggestions  set  forth  In  the  National  CAMPS 
Issuances.  I  will  comment  on  them  brlefiy 
anticipating  that  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  them  in  more  detail  per- 
sonaUy  with  representatives  of  the  National 
and  Regional  CAMPS  Committees  at  a  later 
date. 

A.  Sixteen  Area  CAMPS  Committees  were 
established  In  contrast  to  the  one  for  the  Des 
Moines  metropolitan  area  that  was  recom- 
mended. 

B.  The  State  CAMPS  Executive  and  Staff 
committees  In  Iowa  are  made  up  only  of  State 
government  personnel  and  did  not  Include 
representatives  of  the  Federal  manpower 
agencies. 

C.  The  Planning  system  that  Is  being  de- 
veloped Is  being  developed  on  the  premise 
that  federally  funded  manpower  programs 
cannot  be  planned  or  realistic  plans  devel- 
oped without  the  Involvement  of  the  relevant 
decision  makers  concerned  with  State  and 
locally  financed  programs.  This  Is  In  contrast 
to  what  Is  projected  as  the  primary  focus  of 
the  National  and  Regional  CAMPS  planning 
activities,  that  is,  built  around  federally 
financed  manpower  programs. 

primary  problems  confronted 
The  total  and  comprehensive  approach 
which  Is  being  attempted  in  Iowa  has  meant 
that  there  were  many  people  to  get  Involved, 
many  of  whom  have  never  been  required  to 
do  any  realistic  planning  before.  It  also 
meant  that  the  present  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  boundaries  of  the  geographic  areas  that 
are  the  service  areas  for  the  agencies  par- 
ticipating in  CAMPS  created  logistics  prob- 
lems and  problems  In  data  gathering  for  the 
area  CAMPS  committees.  Jxost  these  two 
problems  alone  would  be  enough  to  require 
additional  time  to  develop  a  realistic  plan 
even  though  the  Iowa  SUte  CAMPS  Staff  has 
averaged  at  least  one  meeting  a  week  since 
the  middle  of  December  of  last  year.  This 
again  emphasized  the  fact  that  there  is  the 
need  to  develop  a  manpower  planning  system 
which  is  continuous  In  nature  and  that  ade- 
quate and  specialized  planning  staff  be  or- 
ganized within  each  of  the  agencies  partic- 
ipating In  CAMPS. 

INFORMATION    SYSTEM    DEVELOPMENT    PROGRESS 

As  Is  explained  in  more  detail  In  the  report 
the  State  CAMPS  Staff  Committee  Is  develop- 
ing an  Interagency  data  or  information  sys- 
tem for  use  in  the  planning  process.  These  ef- 
forts were  primarily  in  the  following  three 
areas: 

A.  The  development  of  categories  and  defi- 
nitions of  the  manpower  service  activities 
that  are  a  part  of  an  Interagency  manpower 
service  effort  In  a  multi-county  area  or  State. 
This  provided  the  common  language  between 
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the  a««nelaf  m  to  tb«tr  MfvloM  w  that  th«y 
can  compare  and  analyse  and  plan  th«lr  ao- 
tinttea,  in  such  a  way  that  will  mlnlmlM  tbe 
duplication  of  effort  that  sometimes  may  oc- 
cur and  likewise  attempt  to  ensure  that  man- 
power  services  of  particular  typee  are  not  ab- 
sent in  other  areas. 

B  The  needs  of  the  Job  market  U  probably 
the  most  complete  part  of  the  report  at  this 
time  and  U  in  large  part  the  result  of  the 
Skilled  Needs  Surveys  that  were  financed  and 
coordinated  In  large  part  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  through  the 
Area  Vocational  Schools.  Data  available 
through  the  local  Employment  Service  offices 
was  also  utilized. 

C  The  employablUty  development  needs 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Iowa  Is  In  the 
process  of  being  determined  through  a  coni- 
blnatlon  of  a  review  of  agency  case  records 
plus  surveys  and  other  relevant  information 
in  order  to  determine  the  mix  and  Incidence 
of  the  needs  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Iowa.  One  thing  Is  unmlstakenly  clear 
and  that  Is,  that  a  priority  Item  In  the  de- 
velopment of  a  viable  and  accurate  man- 
power planning  system  Is  the  development 
and  the  funding  of  research  and  survey  ac- 
tivities and  data  storage  and  retrieval  sys- 
tems that  will  provide  a  more  adequate 
measuie  of  the  relative  needs  between  the 
geographic  areas  to  be  served  and  the  priori- 
ties as  to  the  manpower  service  activities 
needs  of  the  people  In  an  area. 

INVOLVEMENT  BY  THE  OFTICE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR 

The  Office  of  the  Governor  has  been  pro- 
viding the  overall  leadership  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Cooperative  Area  Manpower 
Planning  System  in  Iowa  this  year  through 
a  subdivision  of  the  Governor's  office,  the 
Office  for  Planning  and  Programming.  I 
would  urge  the  members  of  the  Regional 
CAMPS  Committee  to  read  the  introduction 
to  this  report  found  in  Chapter  I.  This  In- 
troduction gives  the  rationale  for  the  type 
and  nature  of  the  involvement  of  the  Office 
of  the  Governor  of  Iowa  In  CAMPS. 

I  wish  to  point  out  again  that  the  docu 
ment  which  follows  Is  not  a  final  draft  of 
an  Iowa  State  CAMPS  plan  but  Is  only  a 
tool  that  Is  being  used  by  the  State  CAMPS 
Staff  Committee  to  present  some  Idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  Interagency  manpower  plan- 
ning system  that  Is  being  developed  In  Iowa. 

In  summary  the  manpower  planning  sys- 
tem being  developed  emphasizes: 

1.  local  or  area  level  Involvement  In  the 
planning  process 

2.  comprehensiveness  In  scope  as  to  the 
service  activities  being  planned,  and 

3.  Is  cognizant  of  the  Interdependencles  of 
Federal,  State  and  locally  financed  and  ad- 
ministered manpower  programs. 

Goals    for    Area    CAMPS    CoMMrrrEES    for 
Fiscal  Year  1969 

1.  Develop  and  Implement  a  systematic 
approach  to  defining  the  role  of  each  agency 
m  the  provision  of  each  specific  and  com- 
monly defined  type  of  service  activity. 

2.  Develop  and  Implement  a  planning 
system  which  can  for  a  given  population 
determine  the  amount  and  ratios  between 
the  Identified  and  estimated  employablUty 
development  and  employer  relations  and 
community  service  needs  and  relate  these 
to  optimum  amounts  and  ratios  between 
service  activities  required. 

3.  Develop  and  implement  an  Interagency 
service  delivery  system  which  Includes  (a) 
an  Interagency  Individual  case  planning  sys- 
tem and  (b)  an  interagency  case  tracking 
system  during  the  process  of  providing 
services  to  an  individual  by  more  than  one 
agency. 

4.  Develop  a  plan  for  organizing  a  man- 
power development  service  delivery  system  on 
a  common  multi-county  area  basU  taking 
Into  account  levels  of  specialization  needed 
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Ttpks     or     Sbbticb      Activitub     CaAMOii 

THKOUOK      THB      COOPOUTtTg      ABA      MaM- 

pown  Plannino  Stbtsm 

1.  Increase  or  decreaae  total  amotint  of  a 
service  activity  baaed  on  Identified  popula- 
tion and/ or  Job  market  needs. 

2.  Specialization  or  concentration  of  a 
service  activity  in  fewer  agencies  to  increase 
efficiency  and  effectiveness. 

3.  Shifting  responsibilities  between  agen- 
cies to  achieve  Intra  agency  coupling  of  serv- 
ice activities  needed  to  ensure  continuity  be- 
tween services. 

4.  Create  balance  between  the  amounts  of 
service  activities  to  fit  ratio  between  needs 
Identified. 

5.  Shift  to  use  of  different  type  of  service 
activity  to  serve  some  needs  of  population 
and/or  Job  market. 


RETREAT  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
ENFORCEMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  15  years  after 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  desegregation 
decision,  5  years  after  the  historic  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  not  being  fully  used 
to  achieve  equality  for  all  of  our  citi- 
zens— in  education.  In  housing.  In  jobs, 
and  in  other  areas  of  our  national  life. 
Not  only  have  legislative  acts  and  Execu- 
tive orders  against  discrimination  not 
been  fully  implemented,  but  civil  rights 
protections  have  been  undermined  by 
administrative  failures  and  retreats. 

The  latest  blow  to  civil  rights  was  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  asking  for  a  post- 
ponement of  public  school  desegregation 
in  33  Mississippi  coimties — as  though 
15  years  was  not  enough  time  In  which 
to  comply  with  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. 

Roy  Wilklns,  executive  director  of  tiie 
NAACP,  in  a  column  published  In  the 
New  York  Post  of  September  6,  com- 
mented upon  the  latest  failure  of  the 
Nixon  administration  to  enforce  equal 
rights.  Mr.  Wilklns  observed: 

Everyone  famlUar  with  government  oper- 
aUons  ha«  known  for  months  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  been  playing  patty-cake 
with  civil  rights  .  .  .  The  law  is  there  for  the 
law  and  order  regime  to  enforce.  Or  does 
law  and  order  mean  only  containment  and 
control   of   the   Negro    population? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Roy  Wil- 
klns' article,  "An  Unmistakable  Retreat," 
and  I  urge  the  administration  to  enforce 
law  and  order  for  the  protection  of  the 
civil  rights  of  all  Americans — ^black  and 
white. 

The  article  follows: 

An  Unmistakable  Retreat 
(By  Roy  Wilklns) 

Even  those  who  have  bent  over  backwards 
trying  to  find  some  good  in  the  civil  rights 
policies  of  the  Nixon  Administration  have 
been  taken  aback  by  recent  developments. 

The  real  blow  came  with  the  unprece- 
dented letter  of  HEW  Secretary  Pinch  to 
federal  court  Judges  withdrawing  the  school 
desegregation  suit  against  33  Mississippi 
counties. 
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The  letter  said 
analyses  by  HEW 
oe"  to  the  school 


the  action,  prepared  after 
experts,  would  bring  "cha- 
distrlcts.  It  Implied  clearly 


that  the  district^  had  special  problems  and 
would  not  have  time  enough  to  effect  de- 
segregation. Secretary  Pinch  asked  a  delay 
until  December  1 

There  might  tave  been  only  the  cynical 
(and  expected)  reaction  from  Negro  citizens 
n  the  Civil  Rights  Division 
of  the  Justice  Dipt,  held  a  protest  meeting. 
The  men  presei  t,  reportedly  as  many  as 
employed,  broadened  their 
criticism  from  tiiat  on  schools  to  include 
the  alleged  "slotrdown"  on  the  whole  civil 
rights  Issue. 

Nothing  in  thise  events  is  new — certainly 
not  the  genert  1  downward  civil  rights 
trend — except  the  letter  of  Mr.  Pinch  and 
the  protest  meeting  of  the  attorneys.  Every- 
one familiar  with  government  operations  has 
icnown  for  months  that  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration has  been  playing  patty-cake  with 
civil  rights.  It  his  asserted  that  it  Is  merely 
being  "more  buitnessUke,"  "more  efficient" 
and  Is  "streamlli  ing"  a  vast  confusion. 

These  phrases  have  fooled  no  one.  They 
have  not  deceived  those  Southern  whites 
who  Invented  ra:ial  doubletalk  long  before 
President  Nixon  was  born.  They  have  not 
d^elv^f'Negroes 

"Mr.  PWch  (wtom  I  believe — perhaps  na- 
ively— acted  under  pressure)  stripped  away 
uncertainty.  Withdrawing  a  law  suit  is  an 
unmistakable  reireat.  It  Is  a  confession  of 
error.  If  not  in  |udgment,  then  in  timing. 
No  matter  how  1:  Is  explained,  it  remains  a 
backdown.  The  !  egregatlonists  win  another 
round. 

With  a  hard'  fisted  and  knowledgeable 
Texan  In  the  White  House,  their  victories 
were  few  and  never  in  the  open.  With  a 
Callfornian-New  Yorker  there,  heading  a 
party  hungry  for  Jobs  and  power,  the  going 
has  been  easier,  [n  the  background,  always, 
has  been  the  inss  tiable  group  of  professional 
white  Southerne;-s  whose  followers  are  the 
emotional,  unpei 'ceptive  opponents  of  the 
idea  that  goverrment  should  do  anything 
for  blacks. 

The  basic  raclil  struggle  in  this  country 
since  1865  has  b(en  to  persuade  the  central 
government  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  black  i:itlzens  against  the  subtle 
and  overt  onslaughts  of  the  states.  The  ra- 
cial practices  Imposed  by  whites  upon  blacks, 
while  cruel  and  often  spectacular  and  re- 
volting, have  beei  secondary. 

Whenever  legislation  and  the  courts  have 
bolstered  these  rights,  as  in  the  period. 
1954-1968,  dlscrli  nlnatlon  has  been  beaten 
back.  Until  recen  ,ly,  the  screams  of  the  mili- 
tants against  goiemment  have  been  mostly 
heated  rhetoric.  But  the  Nixonltes,  by  ac- 
tively aiding  the  erosion  of  rights,  are  giv- 
ing substance  to  stridency. 

It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  the 
school  districts  n  and  outside  the  South 
have  been  on  no;lce  since  May  17,  1954,  to 
desegregate.  Thos »  communities  that  resisted 
a  court  decision  t  or  a  decade  ran  finally  into 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  They  chose 
still  to  stand  pat.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  "chaos"  and  "special  problems"  excuses 
of  the  Nixon  Administration  mean  little. 

The  law  Is  thdre  for  the  law  and  order 
regime  to  enforce.  Or  does  law  and  order 
mean  only  conta  nment  and  control  of  the 
Negro  population 


HON.  B^RRATT  OHARA 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 


IN  THE  HOUSE 

Wednesday 

Mr.    YATES, 
passing  of 


qr  n-LiNois 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

September  3,  1969 

Mr.   Speaker,  with  the 
Bar^att  O'Hara  the  United 
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states  has  lost  one  of  its  great  political 
figures.  Barratt  O'Hara  was  one  of  the 
few  truly  unique  public  men  of  our  age. 

For  Barratt  O'Hara's  story  is  not  the 
story  of  a  single  career,  but  of  several 
careers,  any  one  of  which  would  have 
proven  more  than  a  match  for  the  capa- 
bilities of  an  ordinary  man.  Barratt 
O'Hara  was  not  an  ordinary  man. 

His  life  and  public  career  spanned  gen- 
erations and  included  his  participation 
in  events  that  most  of  us  have  only  read 
about  in  history  books.  Barratt  O'Hara 
was  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  wets  the  Congress'  last  direct 
link  with  that  historic  conflict. 

He  was  a  historic  figure  in  his  own 
right — serving  nearly  20  years  in  this 
body.  His  integrity,  his  conscientiousness, 
smd  understanding  of  the  issues  were 
noted  and  admired  by  his  colleagues. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  him  well  were  not 
surprised  at  all  to  hear  him  stand  in  this 
Chamber  at  the  age  of  84  and  articulate 
a  policy  for  Africa  and  the  emerging 
third  world  that  was  a  model  of  fore- 
sight, humanity,  and  commonsense.  He 
brought  to  his  work  on  African  affairs 
more  energy  and  Insight  than  men  htilf 
his  age. 

Barratt  O'Hara  lived  his  life  fully.  He 
was  a  man  never  content  to  stand  still. 
He  was  out  in  front  on  the  important  is- 
sues of  his  day,  whether  the  day  was  in 
1925  or  1965.  He  was  a  constant  source 
of  inspiration  and  amazement  to  all  those 
who  knew  him.  Barratt's  career  was 
legendary.  It  has  been  duplicated  and 
matched  by  very  few,  and  I  doubt  that 
many  in  future  years  will  be  able  to 
achieve  as  much.  He  was  truly  "The 
Happy  Warrior." 


MRS.   MATTIE   MEISNER,   CI^nZEN 
EXTRAORDINAIRE 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  9.  1969 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  generous 
act  of  Mrs.  Mattie  Meisner  of  Sabetha. 
Kans.,  in  willing  more  than  $55,000  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  apply  on  the 
national  debt,  has  attracted  widespread 
attention.  I  recently  received  the  edi- 
torial page  of  the  Painesville.  Ohio, 
Telegraph  and  had  my  attention  directed 
to  an  editorial  in  which  the  editor  sug- 
gested that  Mrs.  Meisner  be  given  the 
title  of  "Citizen  Extraordinaire." 

I  heartily  subscribe  to  this  recognition 
for  Mrs.  Meisner.  and  insert  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CmZEN    EXTEAOROrNAIRE 

U.S.  Rep.  Chester  L.  Mlze  the  other  day 
was  telling  the  House  floor  how  he  was  per- 
forming "one  of  the  most  unusual  chores  to 
befall  me." 

Continuing  in  the  same  tone  of  empha- 
sized amazement,  he  said,  "I  have  been  re- 
quested to  serve  as  the  middleman  in  a 
transaction,  the  likes  of  which  I  have  not 
heard  about  before.  .  ." 

His  mission  In  short  was  to  relay  a  check 
In  the  amount  of  $55,657.79  to  the  govern- 
ment. That  siun  represented  what  a  con- 
stituent had  left  In  her  will  to  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. She  left  a  similar  amount  to  the 
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state  of  Kansas.  Both  sums,  according  to  the 
deceased  one's  will,  are  to  be  used  "for  the 
ptajrment  of  the  federal  debt  and  the  debts 
of  the  State  of  Kansas." 

So  many  do  their  utmost  to  be  good 
American  citizens.  They  have  to  for  this 
nation  to  succeed.  But  this  contribution  by 
a  citizen  in  dollars  and  cents  Is  truly  beyond 
the  realm  of  norm. 

We  suggest  this  person,  a  widow,  in  Kan- 
sas, be  remembered  as  more  than  a  good 
citizen.  Perhai>8  she  may  be  given  the  title: 

Mrs.  Mattie  Meisner,  Citizen  Extraordi- 
naire. 


MARS,  THE  EARTH.  AND  COMMIT- 
MENT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  9,  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sep- 
tember, 1969.  issue  of  Nation's  Cities, 
the  offlcial  publication  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  ran  a  front  cover  edi- 
torial on  the  need  to  provide  adequate 
funding  for  the  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Act. 

Entitled  "Mars,  the  Earth,  and  Com- 
mitment" the  editorial  expresses  the 
frustrations  of  local  government  in  their 
efforts  to  meet  the  Nation's  clean  water 
needs. 

The  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  was 
enacted  by  Congress  in  1966  as  a  "cooper- 
ative" effort  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  States  and  local  communi- 
ties to  get  on  with  the  necessary  job  of 
building  municipal  sewage  treatment 
plants.  Federal  funding.,  however,  has 
never  been  adequate  and  as  the  editorial 
evidences,  we  are  reaping  a  harvest  of 
frustration  and  bitterness  from  the  Na- 
tion's cities.  I  recommend  this  important 
reading  to  our  colleagues: 

Mars,  the  Earth,  and  Commftment 

So  now  they  want  to  send  men  to  Mars. 
NASA  director  Dr.  Thomas  Paine  says  we 
have  the  technical  knowledge  to  do  the  Job 
by  1981.  All  we  need  is  the  will  and  commit- 
ment. Well,  we  have  the  technical  knowledge 
to  correct  most  of  our  urban  pollution  prob- 
lems— now.  All  we  need  Is  the  will  and  com- 
mitment. 

We  feel  the  will  and  commitment  to  battle 
pollution  have  been  evident  in  most  of  our 
municipal  governments.  But  we  can't  say 
that  about  the  federal  government.  Take, 
for  example,  the  shameful  way  it  has  failed 
to  meet  its  obligations  under  the  1966  Clean 
Waters  Restoration  Act.  A  total  of  $1.3  billion 
was  authorized  under  the  act  from  fiscal 
1967  through  1969.  But  now  much  actually 
was  appropriated  to  help  states  and  local 
governments  build  wastewater  treatment 
facilities?  Only  $567  million,  or  roughly  44 
per  cent.  The  remaining  unappropriated  56 
per  cent  Is  an  outrageous  funding  gap.  But 
during  that  same  period,  a  total  of  $4.1  bil- 
lion In  wastewater  treatment  facilities  some- 
how were  built.  Where,  then,  did  the  money 
come  from?  It  came,  of  course,  from  local 
governments  (and.  In  a  few  cases,  from 
states),  placed  under  the  gun  to  meet  new 
federal /state  water  quality  standards  set  by 
the  1965  Water  Quality  Act.  Now  these  water 
quality  standar:!  deadlines  are  fast  approach- 
ing and  many  cities  will  be  able  to  meet  them 
only  by  overextendlng  themselves  finan- 
cially, thus  taking  already  limited  funds 
away  from  other  vital  urban  needs  such  as 
education,  poverty,  and  housing. 

Will  Congress  continue  to  renege  on  its 
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obligation  to  fully  fund  the  1966  act?  Not  if 
the  National  League  of  Cities  and  the  other 
concerned  groups  Joined  together  in  the 
Citizens  Crusade  for  Clean  Water  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  it.  And  not  If  the  growing 
congressional  support  for  a  full  $1 -billion 
1970  appropriation  continues  to  gain 
momentum.  City  officials  and  concerned  citi- 
zens throughout  the  nation  can  join  this 
fight  for  full  federal  funding  by  Immediately 
bombarding  their  congressmen  with  requests 
to  support  the  $l-billlon  1970  appropriation. 
Success  In  gaining  increased  funding  is  not 
only  necessary  to  meet  our  water  pollution 
control  needs  In  the  years  ahead,  but  to  re- 
store local  and  state  government  confidence 
In  the  federal  government's  credibility.  Na- 
tional goals  for  an  unfouled  urban  environ- 
ment have  been  enunciated  by  Congress 
many  times  during  the  past  decade.  But,  un- 
like the  space  program,  the  will  and  commit- 
ment to  achieve  these  goals  often  have  not 
been  present. 

Mars  can  wait.  Our  environmental  pollu- 
tion control  needs  here  on  Earth  cannot. 


NEED  NEW  NATIONAL  POUCY  FOR 
WATER  POLLUTION  ABATEMENT 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  9,  1969 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues,  and  all  who 
are  interested  in  water  pollution  control, 
a  speech  I  delivered  at  the  Downtown 
Rotary  Club  in  Portland.  Oreg.: 
The  Need  for  Dramatic  New  National  Pol- 
icy FOR  Water  PoLLtrTiON  Abatement 

One  of  the  programs  hit  hardest  by  the 
current  money  pinch  Is  one  wh'ch  we  can 
least  afford  to  delay — the  nation's  water 
pollution  control  program.  Manyx)ther  prob- 
lems we  face  will  be  irrelevant  If  we  so  foul 
our  environment  that  it  becomes  an  unfit 
place  in  which  to  live. 

The  pollution  of  our  nation's  waterways 
with  municipal  and  industrial  wastes  is  a 
problem  of  ever-growing  magnitude.  The 
Federal  government  long  ago  saw  the  grave 
impact  on  our  environment  of  these  wastes 
if  nothing  was  done  to  halt  the  pollution 
flood.  As  a  result  we  have  today  In  Wash- 
ington the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration,  and  a  variety  of  programs 
in  not  only  that  agency,  but  many  others, 
designed  to  combat  this  cancerous  disease  of 
our  rivers,  lakes,  streams,  and  coastal  waters. 

This  country  will  have  an  estimated  popu- 
lation of  400,000,000  people  by  the  year 
2,020  .  .  .  just  fifty  years  from  now.  Pollution 
problems  will  increase  proportionately;  they 
will  certainly  not  simply  disappear. 

The  Federal  government  has  been  chan- 
neling millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  into 
pollution  control  and  abatement  programs, 
yet  at  best  we  have  done  little  more  than 
hold  even.  Many  of  our  rivers  and  lakes  are 
no  cleaner  today  than  they  were  when  the 
Federal  progrrams   were   begun. 

The  Great  Lakes,  once  magnificent  bodies 
of  water — useful  for  fishing  and  recreation, 
are  steadily  being  degraded  In  quality  to 
the  point  where  their  recreational  value  Is 
becoming  more  and  more  limited.  Recreation 
on  many  stretches  of  lakefront  Is  forgotten. 
Pollution  has  made  the  water  unsafe  for 
swimmers.  Successful  efforts  to  plant  Oregon 
Cohoe  salmon  In  Lake  Michigan  have  been 
negated  by  pollution  which  makes  them  un- 
safe to  eat. 
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Many  of  our  rivers  are  no  better.  The  Hud- 
son flows  to  the  sea  as  a  ribbon  of  filth.  The 
Potomac  Is  occasionally  lovely  to  look  at, 
but  swimming  Is  a  real  health  risk.  All  over 
the  nation  our  great  natural  water  resources 
are  being  despoiled  by  an  ever-growing  glut 
of  filth. 

What  has  happened  to  the  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  we  have  expended  In  try- 
ing to  combat  this  disease  that  has  cost  us 
one  of  our  grea-iest  national  assets?  It  has 
been  spent  in  a  scatter-shot  approach  to 
the  problem,  using  outmoded  methods,  and, 
as  a  result,  pollution  has  Increased  at  a 
greater  rate  than  our  efforts  to  clean  it  up. 

In  1966  we  In  Congress  authorized  3.4  bil- 
lion dollars  to  be  spent  through  the  year  1971 
on  pollution  abatement.  This  money  was  to 
be  spent  primarily  to  Increase'  secondary 
sewage  treatment  facilities.  Yet  testimony 
has  shown  that  to  keep  up  with  Increasing 
needs  at  least  $20  billion  would  be  needed 
by  1972  in  order  to  achieve  this  goal. 

The  New  York  Times  estimated  in  1966 
that  we  must  spend  75  billion  dollars  in  the 
next  twenty-five  years  If  we  are  to  conquer 
water  pollution  with  the  conventional  ap- 
proach now  being  used.  This  Is  an  average 
of  3  billion  dollars  per  year  for  25  years.  Yet 
only  $200  million  In  federal  funds  Is  avail- 
able for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  pollution 
funding  gap  now  stands  at  three  quarters  of 
a  billion  dollars.  But  even  at  this  reduced 
rate  of  funding,  there  Is  serious  question  as 
to  whether  we  are  getting  anywhere  near  our 
money's  worth. 

Municipal  and  industrial  wastes  dumped 
into  rivers  and  lakes  Is  the  single  and  prime 
cause  of  pollution.  It  Is  In  the  treatment  of 
these  wastes  that  we  must  take  our  stand 
against  pollution.  These  facts  are  well  known. 
This  Is  the  reason  so  much  federal  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  the  secondary  treatment 
of  sewage  wastes.  You  should  realize,  how- 
ever, that  45  per  cent  of  all  United  States 
population  Is  still  not  served  by  secondary 
sewage  treatment  plants. 

We  are  not  falling  In  achieving  our  water 
pollution  abatement  goals  for  lack  of  will. 
The  people  In  the  United  States  overwhelm- 
ingly desire  to  save  our  environment.  The 
fancy  funding  promises  of  the  last  few  years 
by  the  Federal  government  have  resulted  In 
amazing  responses  from  American  votes,  this 
m  spite  of  the  predictable  Inability  of  the 
Federal  government  to  come  up  with  its 
matching  share. 

The  strong  desire  of  our  citizens  for  ade- 
quate pollution  control  programs  is  reflected 
by  the  great  margins  by  which  very  large 
pollution  control  bond  Issues  have  recently 
been  carried,  in  the  face  of  general  tax  re- 
vulsion. 

For  example,  the  voters  of  the  State  of 
New  York  approved  a  one  billion  dollar  bond 
Issue  In  1968  by  a  margin  of  4  to  1.  The 
people  of  St.  Louis.  Missouri,  recently  ap- 
proved a  $95,000,000  bond  Issue  by  a  5  to  1 
margin.  These  results  reflect  the  intense  de- 
sire to  Improve  our  environment.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  public's  desire  Is  running  ahead 
of  the  government's  abilities  to  provide  a 
suitable  program. 

Our  present  approach  toward  control  of 
pollution  is  both  outmoded  and  ineffective. 
Our  dollars  are-being  spent  and  our  entire 
abatement  program  Is  based  on  a  concept 
that  cannot  work,  and  has  not  worked. 

This  concept  calls  for  secondary  treatment 
of  all  wastes.  These  secondary  facilities  are 
being  designed  around  technology  40  years 
old  and  are  intended  to  serve  for  20-30  years 
In  the  future.  This  results  in  some  serious 
inconsistencies  in  national  policy.  By  de- 
signing facilities  sized  for  the  distant  future, 
we  are  Imposing  a  tremendous  financial  bur- 
den on  today's  economy.  In  many  cases, 
taking  a  bite  this  big  causes  us  to  choke  and 
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take  no  Immediate  action  to  alleviate  today's 
problems.  The  technology  commonly  used 
as  a  basis  for  design  is  largely  outmoded  to- 
day and  results  In  Inefficient  use  of  dollars. 
We  are  spending  sizable  amounts  of  Federal 
money  In  financing  research  efforts  to  de- 
velop Improved  technology  making  such  long 
range  projects  even  a  more  Inefficient  use  of 
today's  dollars. 

In  effect  we  are  spending  money  to  design 
facilities  for  the  future,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  striving  to  make  sure  they  are  obso- 
lete before  they  are  built.  In  addition,  the 
now-outmoded  1963  standards  for  pwUution 
control  are  based  on  the  concept  of  unlimited 
funding.  This  Is  falaclous  to  the  extreme  in 
light  of  the  tremendous  fiscal  burden  that 
the  Congress  and  the  nation  must  face  thl»~ 
year  and  in  years  to  come.  We  have  too  many 
areas  that  require  Federal  aid,  and  too  few 
dollars  to  go  around.  In  addition,  the  spiral 
of  inflation  has  created  further  spurs  for 
Federal  thrift. 

So  we  cannot  toss  the  needed  billions  into 
the  fray  against  pollution  and  get  the  results 
we  want  and  need.  But  we  continue  to  plan 
as  though  these  billions  were  available. 

An  overall  master  plan  for  meeUng  our 
needs  In  the  year  2000  Is  fine,  but  It  does 
not  meet  today's  needs  and  It  does  not  give 
us  pollution  abatement  today.  Even  more, 
planning  and  building  plants  for  that  far  in 
the  future  is  almost  impossible  to  finance 
today.  Trying  to  meet  the  waste  treatment 
needs  of  the  next  generation  with  todays 
dollars  Is  a  very  heavy  burden:  so,  in  many 
cases,  only  half  measures  are  undertaken, 
and  pollution  continues  to  grow. 

Another  weakness  is  that  waste  treatment 
plants  built  today  are  assumed  to  operate 
at  90 '7c  efficiency  all  of  the  time  when  in 
fact  they  may  operate  at  this  efficiency  only 
SOTr  of  the  time.  During  the  other  20'',  of 
the  time  the  plant  may  be  100'".  Ineffective 
to  the  boy  wanting  to  swim  downstream 
from  the  plant  discharge  pipe.  A  realistic 
evaluation  of  the  reliability  of  today's  treat- 
ment processes  indicates  that  many  pollu- 
tion programs  may  fall  considerably  short 
of  hoped  for  effectiveness  and  reliability. 

Is  the  situation  hopeless?  Must  we  accept 
the  continuing  blight  of  pollution  as  inevi- 
table? The  answer  is  a  strong  and  resounding 
NO!!! 

I  propose  that  our  efforts  be  concentrated 
on  altering  the  time  accepted  approaches  to 
this  problem  so  that  reasonable  dollars  ex- 
pended wisely  will  allow  us  to  make  Imme- 
diate progress  yet  take  full  advantage  of  new 
technology  in  effectively  gaining  the  upper 
hand  in  the  pollution  control  problems  of 
tomorrow. 

It  is  time  to  discard  outmoded,  often  Im- 
possible 20  year  plans.  It  Is  time  to  stop 
our  scattergun  approach  to  fighting  pollu- 
tion. It  is  time  to  meet  the  needs  and  wishes 
of  our  people  today,  not  on  a  "maybe"  basis 
20  years  from  now  or  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

I  suggest  today  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment undertake  a  complete  revision  of  its 
concept  of  pollution  abatement.  A  new  na- 
tional policy  must  be  adopted.  I  suggest  new 
priorities  be  drawn.  And,  most  of  all,  I  sug- 
gest we  use  our  limited  funds  in  the  most 
effective  possible  way  to  fight  the  filth  in 
our  lakes  and  rivers,  so  that  we  will  begin 
to  harvest  the  results  today.  Instead  of  hop- 
ing foi  results  In  the  far  future. 

This  Is  not  an  impossibility.  This  is  not  a 
pipe  dream.  It  can  and  should  be  done.  And 
It  can  be  done  by  allocating  our  funds  under 
a  priority  system  that  gives  the  most  pounds 
of  pollution  removed  per  dollar  spent.  As  it  is 
now  most  of  the  funds  are  distributed  on  a 
first  come,  first  served  basis,  without  regard 
to  obtaining  maximum  returns. 

To  do  this  we  must  utilize  the  advanced 
technology  available.  We  must  Invest,  not  in 
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old-faahlonMl  plants  tbat  are  already  out- 
moded, but  In  t|ke  newest  and  most  produc- 
tive areas  of  waaie  treatment. 

Our  goal  mu^  be  Immediate  hlgb-yleld 
pollution  abateiient.  We  must  be  able  to 
see  results  from  our  efforts.  It  couts  far  less, 
for  example,  to  use  this  technology  to  Im- 
prove existing  Waste  treatment  plants  to 
where  they  can  handle  waste  materials  at 
90%  efficiency  100%  of  the  time  than  to 
build  plants  for  twenty  years  In  the  future. 
And  technology  can  keep  pace.  Updating 
existing  faclUtlep  through  modern  methods 
every  five  years,  instead  of  making  one  great 
expense  on  the  basis  of  twenty  years  will 
give  pollution  aibatement  results  now.  and 
win  cost  less,  U  more  easily  financed  and 
offers  more  flexibility  for  Incorporating  fu- 
ture advances  in  technology. 

Technology  developed  In  Oregon  offers  one 
means  of  achieving  these  Intermediate  goals. 
We  have  developed  techniques  for  Increasing 
the  capacity  and  performance  of  existing  pri- 
mary or  secondary  sewage  clarlfiers  without 
the  need  for  ne^  construction.  Plastic  mod- 
ules of  hlgh-rati  sedimentation  devices  can 
be  Installed  In  existing  clarlfler  structures 
to  greatly  Increase  their  capacity  and  effi- 
ciency. This  oondept  has  already  been  proven 
In  plants  as  large  as  45  MGD.  PoUutloa 
caused,  by  overloaded  primary  and  secondary 
clarlfl^a.can  bej  greatly  reduced  by  use  of 
this  concept  until  new  plant  construction  can 
take  place.  Incorporation  of  this  settling  con- 
cept in  new  plant  design  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  new  facilities  when  they  are  built. 
Space  and  capital  costs  of  industrial  waste 
treatment  systeH,  can  be  reduced.  The  treat- 
ment of  storm- wi  iter  overflows  can  be  carried 
out  In  systems  nuch  smaller  and  cheaper 
than  those  currently  being  considered.  A  pre- 
liminary design  of  a  stormwater  treatment 
system  utilizing  this  settling  concept  has 
been  laid  out  In  which  the  treatment  could 
be  accomplished  aeneath  existing  city  streets 
within  existing    :lty  rights-o'-way. 

At  the  same  tUae,  our  research  efforts  need 
to  be  given  a  sharper  focus  and  more  clearly 
defined  objectlveii.  As  it  Is  now,  our  federally 
financed  researct  projects  largely  are  origi- 
nated by  field  ret  searchers  and  are  conceived 
with  the  primary  objective  of  getting  a 
Federal  grant.  In  many  instances  the  research 
makes  little  or  n(i  contribution  to  technology 
and  provides  answers  to  which  there  are  no 
practical  questioi  is. 

Pollution  abat4!ment  should  be  a  national 
goal  of  the  samej  priority  as  the  moon  pro- 
gram. Nell  Armstrong  woiUd  never  have  set 
foot  on  the  mooi^  If  the  Apollo  program  had 
no  more  central]  direction  than  the  pollu- 
tion research  pijogram.  There  is  only  one 
NASA  but  there  ire  15  Federal  agencies  con- 
ducting p>ollutlop  control  research  and  50 
state  agencies  which  must  first  review  and 
approve  new  concepts  before  they  can  be  put 
Into  practice.  Tlie  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Admlnlatratlon  should  set  specific 
goals  and  make  specific  research  assignments 
Intead  of  merelyi  banding  out  the  money  to 
projects  that  oft^  are  unrelated  to  practical 
solutions. 

We  should  mal^  a  national  commitment  to 
deal  with  water  p  Dilution  of  the  same  magni- 
tude that  we  mule  a  decade  ago  to  place 
a  man  on  the  mo<  in. 

Waste  treatment  and  pollution  abatement 
must  be  financed  on  today's  dollars,  and  It 
should  meet  toe  ay's  needs.  Pollution  does 
not  operate  on  2f  year  projections.  It  is  here 
and  now.  We  mi^t  meet  it  here  and  now  or 
It  will  be  with  IS  20  years  from  now,  after 
we  have  spent  our  money  in  vain. 

For  if  we  do  not  start  getting  results  In 
cleaning  up  our  waterways  soon.  It  may  be 
too  late.  It  may  iilready  be  too  late  for  Lake 
Erie.  We  must  demand  a  dollar's  worth  of 
abatement  for  a  bollar  spent.  We  must  meet 
today's  needs.   We  must   utilize  technologry 


now  available  to 
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create  results  ivow.  We  need  central  direction 
of  a  national  research  effort  to  develop  still 
more  advanced  technology.  And  we  musit  re- 
vise our  Federal  outlook  to  adopt  this  high- 
yield  pollution  abatement  concept  immedi- 
ately If  we  are  not  to  perish  in  our  own 
wastes. 

Our  needs  are  great  today.  They  will  be 
greater  tomorrow.  We  must  begin  to  meet 
them  today  by  expecting  and  getting  im- 
mediate results  from  our  efforts  at  pollution 
control. 

The  logic  of  the  programs  of  the  Immediate 
past  would  have  led  'the  legendary  Dutch 
boy  to  refuse  to  put  his  finger  in  the  hole 
In  the  dike  because  he  felt  the  optimimi 
solution  was  to  build  a  new  dike.  Let's  plug 
the  hole  in  the  pollution  control  dike  until 
we  can  afford  the  new  dike  lest  we  drown 
in  a  fiood  of  pollution  in  the  Interim. 


COVINGTON  MARINE  KILLED  IN 
VIETNAM 


lower  finance  costs  and  to 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OP    KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1969 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  25, 
1969,  Cpl.  Michael  A.  Dwyer,  a  20-year- 
old  marine  from  Covington,  became  an- 
other of  the  valiant  youths  who  has 
given  his  life  while  serving  his  country 
and  protecting  the  free  world. 

The  sympathy  of  thousands  of  other 
families  who  have  paid  this  sacrifice  goes 
out  to  the  Dwyer  family  and  to  them  also 
gws  the  gratitude  of  those  of  us  whom 
Mike  died  protecting. 

The  Kentucky  Post  article  of  August 
12,  written  by  Sigman  Byrd,  which  re- 
ports the  loss  of  the  101st  Upper  Blue- 
grass  young  man  to  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
follows: 

Mike  Was  Wonderful 
(By  Sigman  Byrd) 

When  word  got  around  on  July  20  that 
Mike  Dwyer  was  on  the  hospital  ship  Sanc- 
tuary, folks  around  Scott  and  Martin  streets, 
Covington,  starting  praying  for  the  young 
Marine. 

Those  who  didn't  pray,  and  some  who  did, 
had  masses  said  for  Cpl.  Michael  A.  Dwyer, 
USMC,  who  wap  wounded  accidentally  while 
on  combat  duty  in  Vietnam. 

Mike  was  only  20.  Up  until  the  time  he 
enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  last  December 
he  neither  drank  nor  smoked. 

But  at  Suttmlller's  Saloon,  1358  Scott,  Paul 
Suttmlller  started  a  fund  to  buy  Mike  a 
gift. 

Everybody  loved  Mike  Dwyer.  He  had  no 
enemies  except  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

Today  corporal  Dwyer  lies  In  a  casket  cov- 
ered with  the  national  ensign  at  the  Llnne- 
mann  Funeral.  Home.  Covington.  The  money 
collected  at  the  neighborhood  saloon  went 
for  some  of  the  flowers  beside  the  casket,  and 
for  a  mass  to  be  offered  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul. 

He  Is  the  lOlst  northern  Kentucky  service- 
man killed  in  Vietnam,  and  Kenton  County's 
40th. 

Visitation  Is  3  to  9  pjn.  today.  A  Requiem 
High  Mass  will  be  sung  for  Corporal  Dwyer 
at  the  Cathedral  Basilica  of  the  Assumption 
at  9  a.m.  Wednesday. 

Burial  with  military  honors  will  be  at 
Mother  of  God  Cemetery. 

Today  at  the  E>wyer  home,  1412  Scott,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  hangs  from  a  flagstaff 
bracketed  to  a  front-p>orch  pillar. 

A  mood  of  sadnesu  haunte  the  whole  neigh- 
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borhood.  Inside  the  house  where  the  flag 
hangs,  this  sadness  is  particularly  acute  be- 
cause tflke's  parents,  broths,  sisters  and 
grandmqther  don't  know  exactly  how  death 
came  to  the  yoiuig  Marine. 

This  anguish  is  heightened  by  a  newspaper 
report  about  the  accidental  shooting  and  by 
telephone  calls  to  newspapers. 

"There's  no  basis  for  the  new8pai>er  report 
about  how  the  shooting  occurred,"  said  the 
corporal's  father,  Joseph  Dwyer,  a  machine 
operator  for  Union  Light.  "No  details  have 
been  reported  by  the  Marine  Corps." 

Yesterday,  while  preparing  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  Joseph  Dwyer's  uncle,  John  Mur- 
phy of  118  Martin  street,  the  family  paused 
to  speak  of  Michael. 

His  mother,  Mrs.  Alpha  Dwyer,  a  keypunch 
operator  at  ShUllto's,  said : 

"He  was  a  wonderful  boy.  You  don't  find 
his  like  any  more.  It  would  be  nice  If  there 
were  more  young  men  like  Mike." 

His  sister  Patricia,  18: 

"To  me,  Mike  was  a  kind  of  second  Christ. 
He  had  such  kind  feelings  toward  everybody. 
I  never  heard  him  say  anything  against  any- 
body— even  If  he  hated  something  about 
them." 

His  sister  Deborah,  15: 

"Oh,  Mike  was  wonderful!  He  was  such  a 
nice  big  brother!" 

His  father: 

"I  don't  know.  You  got  me  stumped.  I 
don't  know  how  to  say  It." 

His  brother  Rickey: 

"Mike  and  I  iised  to  wrestle.  The  only 
way  I  could  lt>eat  him  was  to  take  him  by 
surprise.  He  could  have  let  me  vrtn,  but  he 
didn't.  He  wanted  to  make  a  man  of  me." 

Michael  Dwyer  dropped  out  of  Holy  Cross 
High  School  to  enlist  in  the  Marine  Cori)s. 
He  died  of  an  accidental  gunshot  wound 
aboard  the  hospital  ship  on  July  25. 

His  cousin,  A2c  Jack  Huenefeld  of  Ft. 
Thomas,  stationed  In  Vietnam,  acconpanled 
Corporal  Dwyer's  body  as  escort. 

The  airman  said  his  cousin  had  received 
a  Purple  Heart  In  Vietnam  but  had  never 
told  his  family  he  had  been  wounded. 


BARRATT  O'HARA 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF   NEW    TOBK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
lost  a  true  leader  with  the  passing  of  our 
former  colleague,  Barratt  O'Hara. 

He  lived  a  full  and  meaningful  life 
and  as  a  result  future  generations  will 
remember  him  with  the  same  admira- 
tion once  so  eloquently  expressed  by 
Clarence  Darrow  who  said: 

I  am  envious  of  only  one  thing  In  this 
world.  I  vrtsh  I  had  Barratt  O'Hara's  courage. 

First  elected  to  the  House  in  1948  at 
the  age  of  66,  Barratt  O'Hara  arrived  in 
Washington  with  the  well-earned  repu- 
tation of  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
crlminfil  attorneys.  He  had  defended  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  persons  and  never  lost 
a  defendant  to  the  death  penalty. 

He  had  been  the  yoimgest  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Illinois — age  30 — and  his 
congressional  career  was  to  be  just  as 
outstanding  as  his  legal  career. 

After  serving  his  initial  few  terms  on 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, Barratt  O'Hara  was  appointed  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  where 
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he  became  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  African  Affairs. 

He  led  the  fight  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation  and  was  a  vig- 
orous advocate  of  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion— one  of  the  early  sponsors  of  anti- 
poll  tax  legislation. 

We  have  lost  a  courageous  colleague 
and  our  consolation  lies  in  the  legacy 
which  he  left  to  us— a  career  filled  with 
excitement,  achievements,  and  recogni- 
tion. 


THE  AMERICAN  DILEMMA— IS  PER- 
MISSIVENESS   PROGRESSIVE? 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday.  September  9,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  extent 
of  the  existing  confusion  of  our  Institu- 
tions and  precepts  is  capably  described  by 
former  Ambasssulor  to  Zambia,  Robert  C. 
Good,  In  an  article  appearing  recently 
in  the  Washington  Sunday  Post.  Ambas- 
sador Good's  reactions  to  life  and  affairs 
in  America  upon  his  return  after  more 
than  a  3-year  absence  furnish  a  concise 
synthesis  of  conditions  resulting  from  a 
permissiveness  syndrome  since  1950. 

Has  this  American  permissiveness  been 
progressive?  Perhaps  the  answer  to  this 
must  depend  on  how  one  views  progress, 
but  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  somehow 
it  Is  not  progress  to  demand  reparations 
from  the  church,  or  blinJc  at  the  wide- 
spread use  of  drugs  such  as  at  the  recent 
mass  jam  session  at  Bethel,  or  break 
criminal  laws  indiscriminately  in  the  so- 
called  cause  of  student  expression  on 
campus  by  blocking  streets  or  throwing 
out  deans  or  what  have  you.  The  list  can 
go  on  and  on  to  say  nothing  of  outright 
license  in  print  and  photograph  called 
freedom  of  speech  but  actually  licentious 
material  unbridled. 

What  puzzles  me — if  this  sort  of  thing 
is  felt  to  be  progress — is  the  answer  to 
the  further  question  of  where  It  all  leads 
to?  Where  are  we  heading  as  a  society, 
as  a  people,  if  the  coming  generation  is 
to  simply  throw  away  the  rule  book  and 
dance  along  the  road  of  life  as  a  little 
brown  leaf  in  the  wind? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  honor,  integrity,  restraint,  pru- 
dence, thrift,  respect,  hope,  faith,  char- 
ity, and  courage,  upon  which  this  Nation 
rose  to  its  present  position  of  material 
wealth  are  still  the  best  base  upon  which 
to  forge  the  character  of  those  who  will 
lead  us  in  tomorrow's  world.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  much  of  this  in  the  America 
viewed  by  the  Ambassador  on  his  return, 
or  for  that  matter,  in  the  America  as  it 
exists  at  this  hour.  It  is  there,  neverthe- 
less, If  one  looks  far  enough  below  the 
surface  and  into  the  American  home; 
yet,  if  there  be  any  cause  of  urgent  mean- 
ingfulness  in  terms  of  the  ultimate  na- 
tional will,  it  is  to  restore  these  basic 
principles  to  the  lives  and  times  of  those 
who  so  loudly  proclaim  that  there  is  a 
generation  gap  incapable  of  trsmsitlon. 

I  commend  Ambassador  Good's  article 
to  all  reading  the  Congressional  Record  : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet, 
Sept.  7,  1909] 

A  FijiwED  Drkam  Huxts  UNrrxo  STA-rss 
(By  Robert  C.  Good) 

(Note. — Good  resigned  as  ambassador  to 
Zambia  In  January  and  returned  to  Wash- 
ington to  write  a  book.  He  found  "a  deeply 
changed  America"  after  3i^  years  abroad, 
and  in  an  address  to  the  Council  on  Religion 
and  International  Affairs  at  Denver,  he  took 
"an  Intensely  personal,  almost  private,  look 
at  this  restless  America  ...  It  is  the  searing 
experience  of  re-entry  (for  which  available 
heat  shields  are  really  quite  inadequate) 
.  .  ."  The  following  is  excerpted  from  his 
st>eech.) 

It  hits  you  at  first  In  Innumterable  trivial 
encounters,  each  inconsequential,  but  the 
cumulative  impact  Is  undeniable.  It  takes 
perceptibly  longer  to  drive  from  point  to 
point  on  congested  streets.  Spring  comes  and 
you  notice  more  sick  trees  than  there  used 
to  be. 

An  armed  guard  admits  you  to  the  local 
savings  and  loan,  locking  the  door  after  you 
enter.  The  manager  explains  that  they  were 
robbed  five  times  last  year.  Next  to  the  bank 
there  Is  a  row  of  loan  offices,  each  with  an 
Identical  sign  in  the  window:  "There  Is  no 
cash  kept  In  this  office;  we  pay  all  loans  by 
check."  Buses  accept  only  tokens  or  exact 
change. 

A  real  estate  developer  Is  advertising 
luxurious  homes  in  a  "maximum  security" 
area.  A  friend,  before  you  depart  his  home  In 
downtown  Washington  at  night,  quotes  the 
city's  crime  statistics:  1500  persons  shot  last 
year,  132  fatally. 

You  attend  meetings  bringing  together 
white  and  Negro.  The  latter  now  call  them- 
selves blacks  and  there  Is  healthy  candor  In 
that  word,  as  there  Is  assertive  candor  in 
their  comment.  It  is  all  very  new.  White  com- 
placency and  Negro  reticence  have  dlsap- 
pyeared. 

It  Is  eEisler,  you  discover,  to  define  the 
new  Negro  mood  than  that  of  the  white. 
"Telling  It  like  It  is"  often  means  "telling  It 
not  quite  like  It  Is"  as  Internalized  anger  at 
long  last  can  be  expressed  freely,  and  some- 
times acted  out. 

You  listen  to  a  Negro  sociologist  assert  that 
there  has  been  no  progress  but  a  dangerous 
retrogression  in  recent  years.  You  are  told  by 
a  Negro  minister  sp>eaking  from  one  of  Wash- 
ington's most  eminent  pulpits  that  In  Amer- 
ica "the  fabric  of  Justice  is  woven  on  the 
loom  of  hypocrisy."  A  brilliant  young  Negro 
congressoaan  thinks  aloud  some  unthinkable 
thoughts  about  the  option  of  political  sepa- 
ration for  American  blacks.  And  you  wonder 
if  you  haven't  been  bamboozled  for  four  long 
years  by  all  those  U.S.  Information  Agency 
statistics  about  Negro  advancement. 

So  you  double-check  and  discover  that  the 
advancement  was  real  all  right,  but,  like  they 
say.  It's  become  a  part  of  the  problem,  not  of 
the  solution — or,  more  accurately,  it  becomes 
a  part  of  the  problem  before  it  becomes  a  part 
of  the  solution. 

So  you  conclude  that  there  has  been  strik- 
ing advance  and  that  there  remains  striking 
inequities.  And  the  Inequities  seem  the  more 
vinjust  because  the  advance  proves  that  the 
situation  Is  not  Immutable.  Change  excites 
expectations  faster  than  they  can  be  ful- 
flUed. 

Paradoxically,  we  are  at  that  point  where 
the  amelioration  of  the  problem  makes  it 
worse.  Prestlglovis  universities  recruit  ghetto 
students,  federal  funds  prcKnote  local  com- 
munity action  and  the  numbers  of  smart, 
highly  vocal  activists  expand.  With  that 
comes  new  self-confidence,  pride,  a  "renais- 
sance of  the  psyche,"  someone  has  called  it. 
And  long  suppressed  feelings  can  now  be 
expressed — in  words  and  In  action. 

You  spend  an  evening  with  a  black  doctor 
and  his  wife.  She  talks  frankly  of  her  vlcart- 
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ous  enjoyment — and  the  almost  Irresistible 
urge  to  Join  in — when  it  was  "Bum,  baby, 
bum"  time  In  Washington  a  year  ago. 

Why,  you  wonder — why  so  terribly  bitter? 
In  Denver,  there  Is  a  school  board  election, 
and  It  provides  part  of  the  frlghtenlngly  obvi- 
ous answer.  The  Issue  Is  school  Integration. 
A  liberal  board  has  devised  techniques  for 
achieving  genuine  mixing  despite  largely  seg- 
regated neighborhoods.  It  Involves  busing 
some  students. 

Negro  leaders  fight  hard  to  maintain  It, 
giving  the  the  lie  to  the  notion  that  Negroes 
now  want  only  separation.  But  liberal  can- 
didates are  defeated  by  2^  to  1.  A  black 
leader  sums  It  up:  "We  now  see.  The  dream 
Is  over.  The  white  community  is  not  willing 
to  take  on  the  commitment  and  make  our 
country  one  and  bring  us  together." 

RAGE    WrrH    VARIATION 

Anger  accumulates.  It  can  now  break  sur- 
face. That  Is  the  difference  four  years  have 
made. 

You  attend  a  conference  at  Cornell.  The 
president — it  was  what  you  might  call  a  com- 
mand performance — explains  the  university's 
Investment  policy  from  a  stage  presided  over 
by  two  black  students  wearing  black  gloves 
and  carrying  clubs  sawed  from  a  new  2x4. 
One  of  them  Impatiently  seizes  "Perkins,"  as 
he  is  adderssed  by  the  radicals — courtesy,  you 
discover,  having  quite  disappeared  from  rev- 
olutionary rhetoric — and  in  the  ensuing  up- 
roar you  express  shock  to  an  SDS  leader  with 
lots  of  hair  sitting  near  you. 

He  says,  referring  to  the  feelings  of  the 
blacks,  "Now  you  know  what  real  rage  is." 
And  you  hear  yourself  reply,  "Yes.  my  friends. 
I  have  Just  experienced  It  myself. " 

You  are  struck  by  the  hyperbole  which 
Infuses  our  speech — full  of  nihilism,  reeking 
of  destruction  and  threatening  always  escala- 
tion Into  the  real  thing.  The  vice  chairman 
of  the  National  Conference  on  Black  Power, 
In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  "racist"  Wash- 
ington Post,  rhapsodizes  about  the  burning 
ghettos  and  visualizes  "the  fiames  licking 
the  side  of  the  Washington  Post  building  ' 
when  the  fires  burn  next  time. 

There  Is  Qlnsburg's  "humane  anarchy"  and 
the  celebration  of  "creative  destruction  '  as 
war  protesters  burn  draft  records  on  the 
south  side  of  Chicago.  Ghetto  spokesmen  con- 
demn social  repression  as  "educational,  in- 
stitutional and  psychological  genocide."  And 
a  Panther  tells  Methodist  Sunday  morning 
worshipers  In  New  York  that  "you  can  walt-ln 
or  sing-In  all  you  want  but  .  .  .  you  put  a 
.38  on  your  hip  and  you  get  respect." 

Verbal  extravagance  seems  self-fulfilling. 
University  buildings  are  seized  and  academic 
men  are  mauled  in  what  is  euphemistically 
called  "confrontation  politics" — probably  the 
only  understatements  In  our  contemporary 
lexicon.  Students  emerge  from  Willard 
Straight  Hall  carrying  a  small  arsenal.  On 
campuses  In  North  Carolina  and  Missouri, 
there  Is  actual  sniping.  In  a  California  police 
action  against  student  radicals,  a  bystander 
is  killed.  And  a  law  officer  explains  with  pe- 
culiar irrelevance  that  "we  used  buck  shot 
because  we  ran  out  of  bird  shot." 

MOMENT  OF  TRUTH? 

So  your  thoughts  run  to  the  coming  back- 
lash. The  most  poignant  warning  came  the 
other  day  from  a  black  Judge  in  Brooklyn 
who  remonstrated  with  35  white  students 
after  they  had  been  sentenced  to  five  days 
in  jaU  for  trespass  of  a  college  registrar's 
office: 

"I  don't  know  who  appointed  you  to  de- 
fend the  cause  of  the  Negro,"  he  told  them. 
"What  you  are  doing  Is  helping  racism.  You 
know  this  country  Is  In  a  worse  spot  today 
than  It  was  a  year  ago — because  you  have 
p>olarized  the  whole  sitxiatlon." 

But  one  ought  not  load  too  much  blame 
on  the  students  as  the  law  and  order  theme 
becomes  the  lelt  motif  In  one  city  after  an- 
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our  awarenesa  in  recent  years  of  our  relative 
powerleesness  that  vexes  us.  This  is  a  paradox, 
for  we  have  been  told  (rightly)  that  no 
nation  in  history  has  mobilized  power  equal 
to  ours,  and  it  was  after  all  not  many  years 
ago  t^at  on  every  occasion  such  as  this  one 
we  were  telling  ourselves  how  important  it 
was  to  exercise  our  great  power  with  re- 
strained responsibility  and  warning  of  "the 
Illusion  of  American  omnipotence." 

We  are  now  no  less  powerful,  but  our 
power  seems  less  relevant.  It  is  not  Just 
Vietnam,  where  the  adversary's  willingness 
to  die  exceeds  our  capacity  to  kill  despite  the 
most  awesome  deployment  of  power.  Almost 
nowhere  do  we  seem  to  be  able  to  translate 
power,  whether  physical  or  moral,  into  in- 
fluence, or  to  link  our  power  to  the  engines  of 
change  in  predictable  and  compatible  ways. 

It  must  come  to  the  American  people  as 
something  of  a  psychological  kick  in  the 
teeth  that  eight  years  after  the  Inception  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  President's 
special  emissary  is  virtually  barred  from 
entering  three  Latin  countries  and  21  Latin 
governments  tell  us  there  Is  a  "deep  crisis"  in 
hemispheric  relations  and  a  "growing  and 
harmful  resentment"  against  U.S.  policies 
throughout  the  region. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  great  powers  seem  unavailing  and 
peace  remains  as  fragile  as  ever.  (It  has 
been  observed  that  in  the  last  decade  there 
have  been  in  fact  only  two  great  powers, 
Israel  and  North  Vietnam,  both  of  which 
have  been  more  influential  in  directing  the 
course  of  international  aSalrs  than  either 
the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union.) 

Hannah  Arendt  speaks  of  the  pervasive 
impotence  of  power.  "I  feel  like  we're  living 
in  a  fairy  tale,"  she  says.  "The  country  seems 
to  have  fallen  under  a  spell  and  nothing 
seems  to  work  any  more  ...  I  believe  all 
the  large  West  European  governments  suf- 
fer the  same  power  loss.  It  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  our  time  that  only  small  gov- 
ernments still  can  rely  on  the  support  of 
their  citizens  and  still  can  solve  problems 
because  their  problems  are  still  manageable." 

MUTUAL  TOIXRANCE 

All  of  these  revelations  ought  to  do  us 
some  good,  since  unrealistic  expectations 
about  the  world  we  are  dealing  with  and, 
even  more,  about  ourselves  are  unsteady 
foundations  for  policy.  Also,  our  domestic 
problems  should  make  us  somewhat  more 
tolerant  of  the  stresses  and  strains  in  other 
societies. 

For  it  is  now  evident  that  here  at  home 
we  are  dealing  with  our  own  "revolution 
of  rising  expectations,"  with  the  instabilities 
created  by  the  "development  process"  and 
the  dislocations  consequent  on  a  massive 
migration  from  rural  areas  to  our  cities,  not 
to  mention  our  hangovers  from  an  essen- 
tially colonial  psychology.  In  short,  it  should 
be  apparent  to  us  that  the  line  between  de- 
veloped and  developing,  between  stable  and 
unstable  societies  is  not  all  that  distinct. 

Incidentally,  these  realizations  should 
work  the  other  way,  too.  Heady  expectations 
about  the  United  States  on  the  part  of  many 
emerging  societies  are  probably  being  adul- 
terated. That  too  is  basically  healthy. 

It  is  by  no  means  sure,  however,  that  we 
will  absorb  these  lessons,  proceeding  there- 
after from  new  levels  of  wisdom.  For  dis- 
illusionment creates  a  receptivity  for  new 
illusions,  and  as  a  people  we  are  not  beyond 
the  danger  of  replacing  one  oversimplifica- 
tion for  another.  In  fact,  In  our  present  mood 
of  self-doubt  and  perplexity,  stereotyped 
{inswers  to  complex  Issues  are  again  elbow- 
ing their  way  to  the  forefront  of  national 
debate. 

They  present  themselves  In  now  familiar 
evocative  phrases:  "military-Industrial  com- 
plex." "policeman  to  the  world,"  "contain- 
ment In  passe,"  "overcommitment"  and  "get 
out  of  Vietnam."  It  is  not  that  these  words 
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are  meaningless.  It  ts  rather  that  they  be- 
come symbols,  fixing  blame  or  exciting  ex- 
pectations rather  than  demanding  analysis. 

Take  Vietnam,  for  example.  The  war  has 
become  a  source  of  unrest  so  deep  in  our 
national  life  that  we  are  probably  expecting 
too  much  from  ultimate  disengagement.  We 
have  told  ourselves  over  an  over  again  that  li 
has  distorted  our  priorities,  played  havoc 
with  our  image  abroad,  radicalized  our  stu- 
dents, enflamed  black  militants  and  given 
rise  to  feelings  of  national  guilt  in  sensitive 
sectors  of  our  population. 

All  these  things  are  in  a  measure  true.  The 
domestic  consequenceo  have  overwhelmed 
the  foreign — and  we  must  withdraw.  But  the 
method  and  the  terms  of  our  disengagement 
from  Vietnam  will  also  deeply  affect  both  our 
{jolicy  problems  and  our  national  life.  This 
is  why  we  should  be  patient  while  this  ad- 
ministration attempts  an  honorable  com- 
promise. 

A    FURTHER    TRAUMA 

The  danger  remains  very  real,  however, 
that  options  now  being  sought  by  our  govern- 
ment will  not  be  made  available  by  Hanoi. 
In  that  ease,  we  shall  finally  have  to  choose 
between  continued  engagement  at  levels  that 
Imposes  a  great  and  probably  Intolerable 
strain  at  home  or  virtual  abandonment  of 
South  Vietnam  under  conditions  that  will 
tax  the  credibility  of  our  steadfastness  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  and  create  a  back- 
wash of  uneasiness  here  at  home. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  national  trauma 
of  prosecuting  this  ambiguous  war.  We 
should  not  underestimate  the  national  trau- 
ma which  win  follow  hard  on  the  realization 
that  we  have  "lost"  that  war,  particularly 
if  our  withdrawal  is  shortly  followed  by  Viet- 
cong  ascendancy  in  the  South  and  a  blood 
bath  as  the  new  regime  is  consolidated.  These 
developments  might  only  serve  to  deepen  the 
spiritual  crisis  I  have  alluded  to,  further  dis- 
torting our  national  life  and  crippling  our 
national  will,  with  quite  unpredictable  effects 
on  policy. 

Even  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  the 
resolution  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  will  not 
be  a  cure-all.  We  will  still  face  tough  deci- 
sions In  allocating  essentially  scarce  re- 
sources. Perhaps  the  toughest  of  these  deci- 
sions will  be  what  weight  to  give  to  domestic 
as  against  foreign  programs. 

The  administration  has  now  made  clear 
that  even  following  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  our  savings  will  not  be  very  substantial 
if  we  maintain  force  levels  consistent  with 
the  full  range  of  our  present  military  com- 
mitments. My  own  view  is  that  military 
commitments  (which  Is  to  say  military 
spending)  must  be  selectively  reduced  in 
favor  of  vitally  needed  domestic  program.<5. 

This  is  not  an  isolationist  option.  It  does 
not  represent  withdrawal,  which,  I  suspect, 
given  the  character  of  our  involvement  In  the 
world,  is  virtually  impossible  anyway.  Rather 
it  signifies  that  domestic  and  foreign  policies 
have  become,  perhaps  more  than  ever  before, 
an  integral  part  of  one  another. 

Our  leaders  cannot  pursue  coherent  poli- 
cies and  take  significant  Initiatives  abroad 
without  a  larger  measure  of  social  stability, 
consensus  and,  above  all,  collective  self-con- 
fidence than  would  seem  likely  to  obtain  in 
America  if  present  trends  depends  in  part 
on  our  giving  evidence  at  home  of  a  people 
resolutely  meeting  the  challenges  of  change 
in  developing  a  viable  and  humane  commu- 
nity. 

I  say  all  this  not  unmindful  of  our  con- 
tinuing and  unpredictable  confrontation 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  uncertainties 
that  surround  Chinese  intentions  in  Asia; 
nor  am  I  suddenly  oblivious  of  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  and  increasing  our 
commitment  to  economic  eld  for  the  develop- 
ing covmtries.  I  do  not  question  the  continu- 
ance of  strategic  parity,  even  as  we  seek  nego- 
tiated control  mechanisms  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  whatever 
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stability  remains  In  the  international  sys- 
tem. 

But  at  lesser  levels,  the  experience  of  the 
last  decade  would  indicate  that  neither  side 
is  easily  able  to  gain  decisive  advantage  In 
exploiting  the  instability  of  the  in-between 
world.  Once  again,  this  does  not  argue  for 
American  withdrawal.  But  It  does  suggest 
that  our  commitments  (and  corresponding 
force  levels)  can  selectively  be  pared  back 
with  tolerable  risks  once  they  are  analyzed 
rigorously  In  terms  of  Interest  rather  than 
premised  on  some  unlversallst  doctrine  of 
maintaining  maximum  stability  every- 
where— which  is  hardly  a  tenable  objective 
in  any  event  in  an  Inherently  unstable,  even 
revolutionary,  world. 

A    PEW    FRESHETS 

I  must  not  leave  this  unwieldy  subject 
without  one  or  two  concluding  observations 
to  set  straight  my  own  mood.  I  find  mvseif 
worried  but  not  unto  distraction.  The  shape 
of  the  crisis  I  have  alluded  to  is  there  for  all 
to  see.  But  the  evidence,  while  presently 
trending  badly,  is  not  all  negative.  The  op- 
erative adjective  is  "restless,"  not  "rleid  " 

Here  and  there  into  the  turgid  main- 
stream of  our  life  you  find  a  freshet  forcing 
its  way.  revealing  a  capacity  for  experimenta- 
tion and  newness — whether  individual  varia- 
tions in  mens  sideburns  (it  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  ijrward  step  that  the  graying 
sideburn  is  replacing  the  gray  flannel  suit  in 
business  circles)  or  some  remarkably  unin- 
hibited forms,  for  example  In  church  wor- 
ship. You  visit  an  Episcopal  church  in  Wash- 
ington where  the  mass  is  a  true  celebration 
of  life,  complete  with  drums,  instrumental- 
ists and  sometimes  Impromptu  dancing; 
above  are  psychedelic  banners  declaring, 
"Let  the  Risen  Lord  Turn  You  On,"  or 
"Love  is  a  Damned  Good  Thing." 

You  learn  that  the  counterpoint  to  your 
hangups  is  'doing  your  thing."  It  is  often 
done  with  worrisome  abandon,  calculated  to 
shock,  and  to  dramatize  and  ridicule  con- 
temporary nonsense.  But  there  is  burled  un- 
derneath the  ridiculousness  and  the  strident 
protest  a  thrust  for  self-expression  which, 
harnessed,  can  be  turned  to  enormously  crea- 
tive account — or,  unbridled,  can  do  a  good 
deal  of  harm. 

You  read  the  polls  on  student  attitudes 
and  wonder  If  these  don't  reveal  more  than 
the  bizarre  happenings  that  dominated  our 
evening  television  fare  all  spring.  Eighty-four 
per  cent  of  college  kids  place  themselves  in 
the  middle  ground  categories  of  moderately 
conservative  (19  per  cent),  middle-of-the- 
road  (24  per  cent)  and  moderately  liberal 
(41  percent). 

Still  more  important,  the  surveys  find  this 
college  generation  self -motivated,  deeply 
sensitive  to  injustice,  service-oriented  and 
(needless  to  say)  anticonformlst.  There  is  an 
enormous  potential  for  constructive  change 
in  all  of  this;  it  is,  in  truth,  a  little  discon- 
certing that  students  should  profess  such 
splendid  motivations  as  they  go  around  occu- 
pying buildings,  roughing  up  the  deans  and 
defiling  the  established  generation. 

THIS    CHANGING    SUBURBS 

Residential  trends  In  and  around  Northern 
cities  remain  ominous.  Yet  an  expert  In 
Washington  tells  you  that  the  outflow  of 
whites  to  the  suburbs  has  In  the  past  year, 
and  for  the  first  time,  almost  been  equaled  by 
the  outflow  of  blacks.  Residential  integration 
is  still  essentially  a  fleeting  transitional  phase 
as  city  neighborhoods  move  from  white  to 
black  occupancy. 

Then  you  go  to  the  graduation  ceremonies 
of  the  local  Junior  high  school.  The  Integrated 
glee  club  (not  as  many  whites  as  before, 
but  still  some)  sings,  "We  Shall  Overcome." 
It  sounds  as  If  they  mean  it. 

Attitudes  on  both  sides  of  the  color  line  re- 
main more  malleable  than  perhaps  we  realize. 
You  come  across  a  CBS  public  opinion  poll 
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from  1968  which  found  49  per  cent  of  Its 
Negro  respondents  willing  to  give  active  sup- 
port to  the  successor  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
as  opposed  to  1  per  cent  to  Ron  Karenga,  2 
per  cent  to  Rap  Brown  and  4  per  cent  to 
Stokely  Carmichael.  Mohammed  All  tells  a 
television  Interviewer;  "For  black  people  to 
start  shooting  In  their  flght  against  American 
society  would  be  as  silly  as  for  you  to  get  up 
and  start  hitting  me." 

Bradley  loses  in  Los  Angeles:  that  is  bad. 
But  47  per  cent  of  the  population  votes  for  a 
black  candidate  In  a  city  where  only  18  per 
cent  of  the  community  Is  Negro;  that  Is  good. 
In  fact  It  Is  almost  unprecedented.  And  In  the 
New  Yorker,  you  read  Charles  Evers'  speech 
after  being  elected  mayor  of  Fayette,  Miss.: 
"All  of  us  have  won  a  victory  in  Mississippi. 
All  the  poor  blacks,  and  all  the  concerned 
scared  whites.  I'm  not  going  to  belittle  the 
whites,  because  they  need  help.  Just  as  we 
need  help." 

So  the  returns  are  not  all  in,  not  yet.  This 
much  at  least  can  be  said.  We  are  talking 
about  our  problems.  Before  returning  home, 
I  had  heard  that  there  was  in  this  country  a 
perilous  communications  gap.  But  never  be- 
fore have  I  been  exposed  to  such  a  flood-tide 
of  communications  as  have  swept  over  me 
since  ova  return. 

It  is  true  that  much  of  what  is  said  is  not 
being  heard.  The  decibel  level  is  too  high, 
or  the  message  too  strident,  or  we  are  simply 
not  turned  on.  But  talking  we  are.  With 
extraordinary  frankness.  I  read  that  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Klelndienst  has  even  xirged 
police  to  Invite  militants  to  lecture  at  police 
academies ! 

No  other  society  exposes  Itself  to  analysis, 
criticism  and  debate  with  the  abandon  prac- 
ticed here.  That  Is  why  we  cannot  yet  take 
seriously  the  glib  comparison  between  mod- 
ern America  and  ancient  Rome,  by  those  who 
talk  of  a  "decline  and  fall"  syndrome. 
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HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  9.  1969 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
course  of  the  recent  debate  on  the  tax 
reform  bill  in  the  House,  many  of  the 
Members  enthusiastically  applauded  the 
action  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee in  cutting  the  rate  of  the  oil  and  gas 
percentage  depletion  allowance.  I  believe 
their  endorsement  of  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  13270  that  adversely  affected  Amer- 
ica's natural  resource  industry  was  un- 
wise. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  it  has 
been  clear  to  me  that  the  critics  of  per- 
centage depletion  have  not  been  willing 
to  consider  the  factual  considerations 
that  fully  justify  the  retention  of  the 
present  tax  incentives  designed  to  en- 
courage the  search  for  oil  and  gas.  Many 
things  that  an  individual  does  in  this 
life  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  emo- 
tions of  the  times,  but  my  concern  in 
this  particular  case  is  that  the  emotional 
appeal  of  eliminating  a  symbol  may 
blind  us  to  reality  with  the  result  that 
hasty  action  may  produce  irreparable 
harm.  In  my  judgment,  the  action  taken 
with  regard  to  percentage  depletion,  if 
allowed  to  stand,  could  and  would  have 
a  serious  effect  on  the  economic  strength 
and  military  security  of  this  great  Na- 
tion. 
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J    In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  call  your 
▼attention  to  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in    the    St.    Louis    Globe-Democrat    on 
July  30,  1969,  which  presents  a  factual 
^  point  of  view  that  must  be  considered  In 
<  reaching  an  informed  attitude  on  this 
.  important  subject.  I  would  like  to  insert 
a  copy  of  this  editorial  in  the  Record  at 
^  this  time  and  urge  all  the  Members  of 
this  body  and  our  colleagues  in  the  other 
body   to   evaluate   objectively   and   dis- 
passionately the  logic  and  thoughts  of 
the  editorial.  The  editors  of  the  Globe- 
Democrat  have  rendered  an  outstanding 
public     service     by     publishing     this 
thoughtful    and   timely    editorial    com- 
ment. 

The  editorial  follows: 

On.  Depletion  Controvzrst 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
dedicated  to  mapping  out  a  tough  tax  re- 
form bill,  has  moved  against  the  27V2  per- 
cent oil  depletion  allowance  for  income  taxes. 
The  committee  has  decided  to  recommend 
slashing  this  allowance  to  20  percent. 

Something  of  a  public  clamor  has  been 
drummed  up  against  the  oil  depletion  exemp- 
tion— designed  to  help  oil  companies  develop 
new  wells.  It  has  been  a  provision  In  the  law 
for  at  least  four  decades. 

This  is  a  complex  issue.  Many  feel  the 
allowance  is  simply  a  loophole  favoritism, 
giving  huge  oil  corporations  special  tax  con- 
sideration. 

There  is  a  tub-thumping  drive  to  persuade 
the  public  they  are  getting  gigged  by  big- 
power  Interests. 

The  assault  on  the  depletion  allowance, 
however,  could  prove  a  danger  to  national 
security  and  the  United  States  economy. 

The  oil  companies  have  offered  a  plausible 
case  for  retaining  the  allowance.  Unless  a 
better  case  can  be  made  by  opponents.  It 
seems  to  us  the  27Vi  percent  depletion  credit 
should  be  continued. 

Whether  imperative  development  of  essen- 
tial oil  reserves  could  result  without  the  full 
depletion  program  is  very  doubtful. 

In  conjunction  with  existing  import 
quotas,  to  bar  cheap  foreign  oil  from  our 
markets  in  heavy  quantity,  the  depletion 
can  aid  the  oil  Industry  to  keep  the  United 
States  relatively  self-sufBclent  in  basic  fuel 
supply. 

Petroleum  and  gas  now  supply  75  percent 
of  America's  required  energy.  Studies  indi- 
cate that  by  1980  the  industry  will  have  to 
find  virtually  as  much  oil  as  has  been  pro- 
duced since  the  first  well  was  drilled  in  1859 
This  means  a  drastic  need  for  developing 
new  resources  in  burled  oil. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has 
estimated  there  is  still  plenty  of  oil  to  be 
discovered  in  the  United  States.  But  explora- 
tory drilling  has  declined  sharply  because  of 
a  cost-price  squeeze. 

The  nation's  security,  Its  very  operation, 
depends  on  oil.  Our  self  sufficiency  in  petro- 
leum— certainly  as  far  as  possible — should 
not  be  Imperiled  through  dependence  on 
Arab  or  other  foreign  oil,  which  could  be 
suddenly  cut  off.  It  was,  in  1967,  when  the 
Middle  East  crisis  stopped  the  flow  of  Arabian 
oil  to  the  United  States. 

This  Is  a  basic  reason  for  the  depletion 
allowance,  plus  the  fact  that  all  reserves 
are  part  of  the  Industry's  capital  assets.  WJiy 
should  oil  be  heavily  taxed  on  its  capital, 
without  some  means  of  restoring  that  capital 
through  new  exploration.  Other  Industry  and 
business  are  not  assessed  Income  taxes  on 
capital. 

The  idea  that  the  oil  industry  Is  a  profit 
mammoth,  sucking  special  privilege  through 
tax  laws.  Is  In  our  opinion  a  bugaboo.  Cer- 
tainly there  must  be  profits  or  the  Industry 
would  erode  and  fall. 
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companies,  according  to  a 
Price  Waterbouse  and  Co., 
paid  a  direct  tas  bill  of  $0.5  billion  In  1967. 
This  equalled  64.2  percent  of  these  corpora- 
tions' net  profit*  before  Income  taxes. 

The  total  tax  load  of  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry  has  been  put  at  5.43  percent  of  gross 
revenues;  all  ot^er  corporations  were  taxed 
4.62  percent  of  gross  revenues. 

on  does  not  appear  rolling  up  vast  profits 
and  seeking  unfair  tax  loopholes  through 
the  depletion  ronte.  Actually  return  on  oil's 
net  assets  was  aj  bit  less  than  on  manufac- 
turing companlei  generally. 

High  living  standards  In  the  United  States 
mean  we  consuifie  the  most  energy  of  any 
other  country,  and  correspondingly  need 
more  reserves.  Otherwise  the  future  will  find 
us  power-crippled.  It  should  also  be  re- 
membered the  depletion  provision  applies  to 
some  100  other  z»lneral  products,  imperative 
to  the  economy.    1 

Not  for  benefit)  of  the  oil  Industry,  but  In 
the  necessity  for  Rational  security,  a  prosper- 
ing economy  an4  self-sufficiency  In  a  criti- 
cally essential  product.  It  seems  the  27 >4  per- 
cent depletion  allowance  should  be  retained 
by  Congress. 
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LOWERING  THE  VOnNO  AGE 


CHARLES  "CHUCK"  JOELSON 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    IIABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,]  September  4.  1969 

Mr.  FRIEDEt..  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  personal  pleasure  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  and  the  many 
friends  of  ChariJes  S.  "Chuck"  Joelson  In 
wishing  him  aU  the  best  upon  assuming 
his  new  duties  a^  a  judge  on  the  Superior 
Court  of  New  Jersey. 

Before  being  elected  to  the  87th  Con- 
gress, "Chuck"  already  had  a  distin- 
guished career  behind  him.  He  attained 
his  B.A.  in  1937  from  Cornell  University, 
and  In  his  junior  year  was  elected  to 
membership  InJ*!!!  Beta  Kappa,  and  re- 
ceived his  LL.bL  in  1939.  He  began  his 
practice  in  law  in  his  hometown  of 
Paterson,  N.J.  Ifi  1942  he  enlisted  in  the 
Navy  and  served  with  distinction  In  the 
Par  Eastern  Brtinch  of  the  Division  of 
Naval  Intelligence.  Upon  his  release  from 
the  Navy  and  return  to  civilian  life,  he 
became  counsel ,  to  the  city  of  Paterson. 
then  deputy  atjtorney  general,  and  in 
turn  acting  prosecutor  of  Passaic  County. 
For  2  years  he  was  director  of  criminal 
Investigation  for  the  entire  State  of 
New  Jersey,  until  his  election  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1960.      I 

He  served  first  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committ^  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, and  subsequlently  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  In  his  duties  as 
a  legislator,  he  showed  fair  and  impartial 
treatment  in  hi3  approach  to  legislation 
before  his  commjittee  and  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  "Chuck"  Is  re- 
turning to  his  chosen  profession,  the  field 
of  law,  I  am  surei  that  he  will  bring  to  the 
superior  court  tjhe  same  sense  of  fair- 
ness and  ImpartiBl  justice  that  he  used  as 
a  Member  of  thfe  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  extend  heartiest  congratula- 
tions to  him  for  fi  most  rewarding  career 
on  the  bench. 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  9,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  course  of  the  history 
of  our  country,  we  have  amended  our 
Constitution  four  times  to  enlarge  or 
protect  the  exercise  of  the  voting  fran- 
chise. On  each  of  these  historic  occa- 
sions, great  issues  confronted  the  Re- 
public. The  issues  involved  questions  of 
sex,  race,  and  equality  of  representation. 
Our  decisions  in  those  moments  of  stress 
and  change  have  been  wise,  serving  to 
strengthen  our  political  process,  our 
form  of  government  and  our  people. 

Today  we  again  confront  such  an  Is- 
sue. That  issue  Is  whether  full  participa- 
tion In  the  Nation's  political  affairs 
should  be  extended  to  those  imder  21 
years  of  age.  While  four  States  have 
moved  to  grant  the  frsmchise  to  those 
imder  21,  the  balance  of  the  States  have 
not  up  to  this  point  made  such  a  change. 
But  I  tliink  It  Is  clear  that  more  and 
more  attention  is  being  given  to  this  Is- 
sue. In  Wisconsin,  the  State  assembly 
had  passed  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  lower  the  voting  age  to  18. 

During  my  6  years  In  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature,  I  opposed  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age.  I  did  so  for  many  of  the  reasons 
which  are  stated  today  by  those  who  op- 
pose this  proposition.  I  will  not  take 
the  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  to 
detail  either  my  reasons  for  opposition 
in  the  past  or  all  of  my  reasons  for  hav- 
ing decided  that  it  was  appropriate  to 
extend  the  voting  franchise  to  those  18 
and  over. 

There  are.  it  seems  to  me,  some  very 
basic  considerations  which  need  to  be 
considered  by  the  House  as  we  pursue 
this  matter.  There  are  two  primary 
considerations  as  one  examines  the  ques- 
tion of  who  should  or  should  not  vote. 
One  is  the  need  for  awareness  of  the 
issues  facing  this  Nation  and  the  world. 
The  other  is  a  matter  of  judgment  In 
terms  of  how  one  goes  about  making  a 
decision  before  casting  a  vote.  It  is  my 
considered  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  never  has  been  a  generation  better 
informed  than  the  current  young  gen- 
eration. Our  exceptional  educational 
system  coupled  with  rapid  developments 
in  communications  have  produced  a 
competitive  atmosphere  and  a  body  of 
information  that  combined  has  educated 
today's  students  far  more  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  interest  of  students  today  is 
increasingly  directed  Into  public  affairs 
by  means  both  of  courses  taught  in  high 
school  and  of  the  opportunity  to  view 
the  world  being  shaped  through  the  me- 
dia. The  young  men  and  women  in  this 
country  today  are  not  only  better  in- 
formed but  their  opportunity  to  view  a 
wider  range  of  topics  is  greater.  Our 
society  has  produced  a  consciousness 
and  an  incisive  questioning  of  Issues 
that  are  to  me,  astounding.  Those  of  us 
who  were  a  part  of  the  campus  task 
force  group  found  across  the  country 
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some  common  Identifiable  major  con- 
cerns of  young  pec^le.  These  related  to 
our  society  and  its  priorities  to  world 
affairs  and  tx)  the  kind  of  government 
and  people  we  are. 

This  concern  is  not  superficial.  The 
kind  of  probing  attitude  revealed  by 
young  people  across  this  land  is  based 
on  candor  and  honesty.  Thus,  they  are, 
I  believe,  more  attuned  to  and  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  political  Issues  which 
face  us  as  a  people. 

This  argument  is  compelling  insofar 
as  lowering  the  voting  age  is  concerned. 
There  are  some  who  will  argue  that  those 
between  21  and  29  who  now  enjoy  the 
right  to  vote,  vote  In  lesser  numbers  than 
any  other  age  group.  This  is,  of  course, 
true  but  one  of  the  problems,  I  believe. 
Is  that  we  do  not  tap  the  knowledge 
that  exists  In  those  between  18  and  21 
immediately  upon  their  graduation  from 
high  school  when  their  interest  is  at  a 
peak. 

The  3  years  which  I  had  at  one  time 
felt  wsis  needed  for  maturation  today 
apparently  serves  as  a  time  when  people 
so  seriously  question  the  world  about 
them  that  as  they  reach  21  they  are  no 
longer  sure  they  want  to  be  involved. 

The  tremendous  enthusiasm,  drive,  in- 
terest, and  concern  our  young  people  are 
exhibiting  today  is  in  danger  of  being 
directed  against  so  many  of  the  Institu- 
tions that  have  served  the  coimtry  well 
in  periods  of  past  stress.  The  honest, 
forthright  student  of  today's  politics  is 
increasingly  faced  with  frustration  when 
he  is  denied  access  to  the  process  of  af- 
fecting the  world  aroimd  him.  The  genu- 
ine dedication  of  many  of  today's  young 
people  to  solving  our  Nation's  problems 
deserves  full  recognition.  We  cannot  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  thetr  suggestions,  deny  them 
their  pl£u:e  in  the  political  process,  force 
them  into  affecting  a  system  from  with- 
out with  ineffective  means. 

The  age  of  21  has  since  days  of  the 
Magna  Carta  in  England  been  considered 
the  time  at  which  a  person  became  ma- 
ture and  responsible.  I  question  today 
whether  that  is,  in  fact,  still  valid.  From 
my  experiences  on  the  college  campus 
and  in  high  school  assemblies  across  the 
Sixth  District  of  Wisconsin  I  find  young 
people  today  older,  more  mature,  more 
capable  of  asking  perceptive  questions 
and  fully  capable  of  exercising  sound  po- 
litical judgment. 

Judgment  is  not  something  that  is 
reached  magically  at  21.  There  are  those 
over  21  who  lack  judgment  and  yet  we 
extend  to  them  the  franchise  without 
qualification.  I  believe  the  vast  majority 
of  those  imder  21  to  whom  House  Joint 
Resolution  865  would  apply  for  Federal 
elections  are  capable  of  the  kind  of  judg- 
ment which  is  needed  to  cast  an  intelli- 
gent vote. 

To  the  extent  that  our  political 
processes  cau  Toster  trust,  participation, 
and  Involvement,  I  believe  the  danger 
of  violent  confrontation  can  be  reduced. 
To  the  extent  that  this  Nation  can  foster 
an  enchancement  of  quality  and  excel- 
lence throughout  Its  political  system,  I 
believe  creative  leadership  can  be  de- 
veloped. 
As  in  the  past  we  have  the  opportunity 
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to  extend  the  voting  franchise  to  those 
who  ought  to  be  a  part  of  our  political 
system.  As  an  Increasing  number  of 
young  people  pay  taxes,  raise  families, 
work  hard  for  their  community,  State, 
and  Nation,  then  they  too  must  be 
recognized  as  full  citizens.  We  have 
acted  wisely  in  the  past  in  recognizing 
ideas  whose  times  have  come.  Today  we 
have  such  an  opportunity  once  again. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  joined 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  ,  in  cosponsoring 
the  resolution  which  would  extend  the 
right  to  vote  to  those  18  and  over  in 
Federal  elections. 


W.  AVERELL  HARRIMAN 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recess  the  New  York  Times  magazine 
carried  the  text  of  a  remarkable  inter- 
view with  that  great  American  states- 
man. Ambassador  W.  Averell  Harriman, 
on  the  Vietnam  war,  the  Paris  talks,  and 
the  road  we  should  follow  to  move  to- 
ward peace.  I  include  herewith  the  ar- 
ticle as  it  appeared  in  the  August  24  is- 
sue of  the  Times  magazine  and  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  and  other 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record: 
The  Paris  Talks  Started  471  Days  Aoo: 
Harriman  Suggests  a  Way  Out  or  Viet- 
nam 

(By  Hedrlck  Smith) 

The  lanky  profile  of  W.  Averell  Harriman 
has  been  a  familiar  sight  In  the  highest 
councils  of  the  nation  since  the  days  of  the 
New  Deal.  Under  four  Democratic  Presidents 
he  has  become  a  superdlplomat,  a  man  who 
has  dealt  with  Trotsky,  Stalin,  Khrushchev 
and  Koeygln.  His  latest  mission  took  him  to 
Paris  last  year  as  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion's chief  negotiator  in  the  Vietnam  peace 
talks. 

Even  at  77  and  in  retirement,  the  former 
New  York  Governor  has  been  lobbying  pub- 
licly and  privately  at  the  White  House  and 
with  members  of  Congress  and  the  press 
corps  for  faster  and  more  flexible  American 
Initiatives  to  end  the  war. 

I  reported  on  Harriman  In  action  last  year 
In  Paris  and  recently  talked  with  him  about 
his  ideas  on  Vietnam  and  dealing  with  the 
Russians.  In  this  interview  Harriman  is  care- 
ful not  to  give  away  official  secrets,  but  he 
does  make  some  interesting  disclosures — for 
example,  that  he  and  his  deputy  in  Paris, 
Cyrus  R.  Vance,  arranged  for  secret  four- 
party  talks  but  the  agreement  fell  through, 
and  that  the  Americans  won  Hanoi's  ap- 
proval for  a  roundtable  only  to  have  Saigon 
object.  And  he  suggests  ways  of  breaking 
the  negotiating  deadlock  and  scaling  down 
the  combat. 

Harrlman's  comments  reveal  his  grave 
doubt  that  the  South  Vietnamese  President, 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu,  can  survive  a  settlement 
unless  many  more  non-Communist  elements 
are  drawn  into  the  regime,  and  his  view  of 
a  likely  settlement  of  the  war:  a  share  of 
political  power  for  the  National  Liberation 
Pront,  a  gradual  rwunlflcatlon  of  North  and 
South  and  long-term  U.S.  aid  for  Hanoi. 

Governor,  you've  talked  many  times  about 
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the  idea  of  a  Southern  solution  in  Vietnam. 
Is  this  just  a  polite  way  of  saying  that  in 
the  end  were  going  to  have  to  settle  for  a 
coalition  which  includes  both  Saigon  ele- 
ments and  the  National  Liberation  Front? 

Harriman.  I  don't  know  what's  going  to 
come  out  of  It.  I'd  always  hoped  we  could 
get  the  people  from  Saigon  together  with 
the  N.L.P.  and  put  them  In  a  room  and 
lock  the  doors  and  throw  away  the  key  until 
they  came  out  with  a  decision. 

We  had  arranged — or  at  least  we  thought 
we  had,  Cy  Vance  and  I— that  we  would 
have  private  talks,  the  four  of  us  together, 
right  after  the  first  open  meeting. 

This  wast  last  November  in  Paris? 

Harriman.  Yes,  after  the  end  of  the  bomb- 
ing and  after  we  had  agreed  on  the  proce- 
dures for  four-party  talks  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  represented.  In  fact. 
It  was  so  clear  that  we  would  have  foiu-party 
private  talks  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
asked  if  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  con- 
tinue sometimes  to  have  bilateral  talks.  I 
said:  "Well,  of  course  it  would  be.  because  we 
must   have   many   subjects    of   mutual    In- 

It  hasn't  worked  out  that  way;  both  sides 
have  been  rather  cautious  about  being  un- 
willing to  talk  to  each  other,  and  it  shows 
that  each  side  is  a  bit  afraid  of  the  other.  But 
one  of  the  things  that's  absolutely  essential 
is  that  the  Saigon  Government  must  broaden 
Its  base.  It's  not  a  very  good  negotiating 
team  for  the  future  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people    when    It    represents   such    a    narrow 

group. 

you  mean  it  should  include  many  other 
elements,  even  progressives  like  the  leftist 
Buddhists? 

Harriman.  Yes.  There  are  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent groups.  I'm  quite  convinced  that  by 
far  the  majority  of  the  people  don't  want  to 
be  taken  over  by  the  Vietcong  or  Hanoi;  they 
want  to  be  Independent.  The  trouble  Is 
they're  split  a  dozen  different  ways,  and  no 
one  has  been  able  to  bring  them  together. 

President  Diem  was  not  able  to  do  so.  That 
was  the  reason  for  his  fall.  And  he  got  too 
arbitrary,  put  too  many  people  In  Jail.  And 
this  Government  Is  putting  a  lot  of  people  In 
Jail.  I  was  rather  startled  when  I  heard  Presi- 
dent Thleu,  coming  back  from  meeting  Presi- 
dent Nlxon  at  Midway,  announce  that  he  was 
going  to  punish  severely  anyone  who  sug- 
gested a  coalition  government. 

Well,  our  position  has  been  that  we're  not 
opposed  to  a  coalition  government.  You  re- 
member I  said  in  Paris  a  number  of  times 
that  we  would  not  Impose  it.  We  were  not 
against  It,  but  we  would  not  Impose  it.  We 
were  against  a  government's  being  imposed 
either  by  Hanoi  or  by  Washington. 

How  do  you  distinguish  between  broaden- 
ing the  base  of  the  Thleu  Government  and 
what  Hanoi  and  the  N.LJ.  call  forming  a 
"peace  cabinet"?  Are  you  suggesting  we  have 
to  dispense  with  the  Thleu  regime? 

Harriman.  No,  I'm  not.  We've  been  urging 
Thleu  to  broaden  the  base,  and  he  did  to 
some  extent  when  he  brought  In  Tran  Van 
Huong  last  year  as  Premier,  and  then  others, 
but  he  didn't  reaUy  bring  together  a  coalition 
of  all  the  anti-Vletcong  forces.  There  are 
different  groups,  different  sects,  religious 
groups.  There  are  two  techniques,  and  both 
should  be  used.  One  Is  to  bring  in  ministers 
that  are  representative  of  different  groups, 
get  a  coalition  that  way.  Another,  possibly 
better  technique.  Is  to  have  what  they  once 
had,  which  Is  a  council  of  notables.  They 
could  get  some  fellow  who  had  great  popular 
appeal — Big  Mlnh,'  for  Instance — to  be  chair- 
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1  MaJ.  Gen.  Duong  Van  Mlnh,  a  leader  of 
the  1963  coup  that  overthrew  the  regime  of 
President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  Minh  was  in  exile 
in  Thailand  until  last  fall  and  since  then  has 
been  living  quietly  In  Saigon. 


man,  and  have  It  a  consultative  group,  bring 
m  everybody.  Now,  it  couldnt  be  just  a  front; 
It  would  have  to  be  consulted.  Thleu  would 
have  to  give  up  some  of  his  arbitrary  posi- 
tions; he  would  have  to  really  consult  these 
people  as  to  the  kind  of  settlement  they 
wanted  to  have. 

We've  been  trying  to  persuade  Thleu  to 
broaden  the  base,  but  we've  never  really  put 
heat  on  hUn,  and  I  think  that  Is  something 
that  ought  to  be  done;  I  say  put  the  heat 
on  him  and  make  him  understand  that  this 
is  essential  for  our  support.  I  think  he'd  do 
it  then. 

I'm  afraid  that  I  would  disagree  with  what 
the  Embassy  people  think  Is  enough.  Some 
people  think  It's  enough  that  he  reshuffle  the 
Cabinet  and  bring  In  two  or  three  people  who 
belong  to  certain  different  groups.  I  think 
he's  got  to  bring  them  all  Into  something 
like  this  council  of  notables,  all  the  non- 
Conununlst  groups. 

There'd  be  some  very  vigorous  differences 
of  opinion  between  these  groups,  of  course. 
But  if  Thleu  cannot  dominate  the  non-Com- 
munist groups,  there's  not  much  hope — Is 
there? — for  his  surviving  as  a  leader  in  his 
oountry,  because  the  other  side  has  no  use 
for  him.  Thleu  has  been  a  very  shrewd 
operator,  but  he  hasnt  got  the  appeal  that  a 
fellow  Uke  Big  Mlnh  has. 

Do  you  think  that  broadening  the  base  of 
the  Saigon  Government  would  break  the 
present  stalemate  in  the  Paris  talks,  or  do 
you  think  other  steps  are  necessary? 

Harriman.  I  don't  think  that  we'll  ever 
come  to  serious  negotiations  until  we're 
ready  to  accept  the  status  quo,  militarily 
and  politically.  The  other  side  made  it  quite 
plain  to  us  that  they'd  continue  fighting  as 
long  as  we  continued  fighting.  This  seems 
rather  natural  to  me.  If  you're  going  to  try 
to  make  a  settlement  you've  got  to  accept  the 
status  quo. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  abandon  our  ef- 
forts to  expand  the  pacification  program  into 
new  areas.  That's  an  attempt  by  the  Saigon 
Government,  with  our  support,  to  improve 
their  position,  to  get  control  of  more  villages 
which  were  rather  doubtful  or  were  under 
V.C.  control.  As  I  recall  It,  in  December,  half 
of  our  combat  forces  were  engaged  in  that 
operation.  So  It  was  a  quite  important 
activity. 

But  the  principal  object  would  be  for  our 
forces  to  go  Into  more  defensive  positions,  to 
be  available  If  the  other  side  attacked,  but 
not  to  try,  at  the  last  minute,  either  to  "win 
the  war"  militarily  or  to  pau;lfy  the  people. 
You  know,  there's  great  hope  In  the  Em- 
bassy  In  Saigon  that  In  a  few  more  months 
they  can  do  a  good  deal  in  pacification.  I 
have  grave  doubts  about  the  permanent 
value  of  this  procedure. 

What's  more  important  is  to  consolidate 
our  position  in  the  areas  clearly  controlled 
by  the  Government,  and  that  means  getting 
more  of  the  people  back  of  the  Government 
in  the  manner  that  I  described.  That  has  to 
be  done  or  the  future  elections  will  be  quite 
unfortunate. 

You  seem  to  imply  that  recognizing  the 
political  realities  means  recognizing  that  the 
other  side  is  going  to  have  a  share  of  the 
political  power  in  the  South  as  part  of  any 
settlement.  Otherwise,  they  toon't  have  any 
interest  to  stop  fighting. 

Harriman.  That's  right.  How  It  can  be 
Bichleved  is  very  hard.  There  are  certain 
countries  that  have  survived  with  an  active, 
vigorous  Communist  party.  In  Prance  and 
Italy,  for  instance,  you  have  strong  Com- 
munist parties  In  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment. In  Finland,  the  Communist  party  Is 
participating  in  the  Government.  There  are 
others  that  were  not  successful  in  withstand- 
ing this.  In  the  Western  Burojjean  countries, 
a  nimiber  of  them  had  Communist  participa- 
tion in  government  for  a  short  p>erlod  but 
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the    non-Comnjunist     forces     were    strong 
enougb  to  throw  them  out. 

Lefs  look  at  the  military  side  for  a  mo- 
ment. We've  hadilB  months  in  Paris  now,  and 
we're  had  a  battlefield  lull  this  summer,  as 
toe  had  last  sumtner  and  at  other  periods.  Do 
you  think  that  the  first  order  of  business  now 
should  be  gettinig  a  cease-fire  in  order  to  set 
the  conditions  fpr  political  talks? 

Hajuuman.  a  oease-flre  Is  a  difficult  thing. 
We  had  hoped  Irt  January  to — well,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  In  ^ovember,  It  was  very  clear 
there  was  not  oqly  a  lull  In  the  Qghtlng,  but 
there  was  a  disengagement  In  the  northern 
two  provinces  of!  South  Vietnam.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  North  Vietnamese  troops  there 
were  taken  out.J  Half  of  them  went  as  far 
north  as  the  20l|h  Parallel,  nearly  200  miles 
north;  the  other*  were  kept  closer  by.  either 
Just  north  of  the  DMZ  or  In  Laos.  There  was 
little  or  no  flghttng,  and  that  had  been  one 
of  the  most  actljve  battlegrounds.  But  Gen- 
eral Abrams.  oiir  commander,  was  able  to 
take  advantage  of  their  pullback  to  move  the 
First  Cavalry  Dillon  out  of  that  area,  the 
I  Corps,  ajad  Into  the  m  Corps  area  to  in- 
crease our  preesiire  on  the  enemy  there. 

Did  you  feel  tl.at  Hanoi  was  ready  to  pro- 
ceed with  some  kind  of  formal  disengage- 
ment? 

JLutRiMAN.  We  weren't  sure  what  we  could 
do.  Our  trouble  ^ras  that  we  never  could  talk 
about  military  aettlements  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  alon  s  because  they  maintained 
that  they  weren' ;  fighting;  it  was  the  N.L.F. 
or  the  V.C.  that  was  fighting.  They  wanted 
to  talk  to  us  about  a  political  settlement  and 
we  wouldn't  talk  about  a  political  settlement 
without  the  SalgDn  Government  represented. 
So  we  only  talked  around  subjects.  But 
their  act  of  disengagement  in  the  North  con- 
vinced us  in  Pails  that  they  were  ready  to 
move  further  In  the  reduction  of  the  level 
of  violence,  work  Ing  toward  a  cease-fire. 

Now,  you  have  to  have  a  cease-fire  if  there 
is  to  be  a  p>olltl(al  settlement.  We  thought 
perhaps  we  coulC  feel  our  way  into  a  cease- 
fire by  specific  actions;  in  other  words,  areas 
of  disengagement — no  fighting  In  the  I  Corps 
area,  for  instance — and  see  how  It  worked. 

Then  we  did  hive  a  very  Important  nego- 
tiating weapon,  tiie  B-52  raids.  They  were  ex- 
tremely unhappy  about  the  B-52  raids.  They 
never  told  us  how  effective  they  were  in  terms 
of  the  damage  thi  ty  did.  but  the  effect  on  the 
morale  of  the  V.C  ..  N.L.P.,  North  Vietnamese 
was  terrific.  Sudcenly  out  of  the  sky  would 
come  the  most  tremendous  explosions,  and 
they  wanted  to  gBt  rid  of  that. 

Now,  I  think  n  return  for  stopping  the 
B-52's  we  might  i  rell  have  come  to  an  under- 
standing that  th  !y  would  stop  a  great  deal 
of  their  violence,  or  all  of  their  violence  in 
Saigon  and  the  i  »ther  cities — stop  ambush- 
ing some  of  the   lighways. 

This  was  what  we  hoped  to  achieve  if  the 
Saigon  Government  representation  had  come 
to  Paris  and  beer  ready  to  negotiate.  This  is 
what  we  hoped  to  achieve  right  away  in 
November,  and  I  i  hink  it  would  have  made  a 
basis  for  us  to  ivlthdraw  troops  even  last 
year  because  the  ?  had  taken  troops  north. 
This  is  after  all.  me  of  the  ways  to  come  to 
an  understanding.  One  way  Is  by  specific 
agreement,  the  dther  by  mutual  example. 
And  both  are  effective. 

Now  a  cease-flie  should  be  our  objective, 
but  how  we  can  reach  it  is  a  matter  that 
has  never  been  fully  worked  out.  The  mili- 
tary have  never  1  ked  it,  you  know,  because 
to  some  extent.  '  irhat  President  Nixon  said 
the  other  day  is  ;helr  view:  "We  cease  and 
the  other  side  fires."  That's  a  little  bit  too 
facetious  on  a  sei  ious  subject.  And  there  is 
a  feeling  that  the  conventional  armies  are 
at  a  dlsadvantagje  with  the  guerrillas  be- 
cause you  can  sele  an  army  move,  whereas 
the  guerrillas  canjmove  around  in  the  Jungle 
without  much  dilBculty. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain 
things  we  can  tell,  such  as  whether  there 
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are   terrorist   acts   in   the   villages.   If   they 
did  that  sort  of  thing,  we'd  know  about  It. 

Did  you  object  last  fall  to  our  maintaining 
unceasing  pressure  on  the  enemy — building 
up  the  pressure  in  III  Corps,  for  instance, 
when  the  action  fell  off  in  I  Corps? 

Harriman.  No.  Well,  we  In  Paris  were  for 
a  change  in  the  orders  for  all-out  pressure, 
but  we  were  not  pressing  it  because  we  al- 
ways thought  that  the  Saigon  representatives 
would  appear  in  Paris  and  then  we  would 
negotiate. 

Were  there  actual  proposals  being  dis- 
cussed within  our  Government  at  that  time 
for  a  mutual  reduction  of  violence? 

Harriman.  No — I  came  back  at  the  end 
o'  November,  you  know,  and  made  our  views 
known  here  in  Washington.  But  by  that  time 
the  Saigon  Government  had  agreed  to  come 
to  Paris.  We  thought  any  moment  we  would 
start  the  discussions,  so  we  were  going  to 
try  to  come  forward  with  specific  proposals 
on  the  mutual  reduction  of  violence.  But 
that  never  came  about  because  we  had  this 
ridiculous  performance  of  Saigon  objecting 
to  the  shape  of  the  table.  I  kept  telling 
these  Saigon  representatives  it  didn't  make 
the  slightest  difference  what  the  shape  of 
the  table  was.  We  had  suggested  a  round 
table  in  October,  and  the  other  side  had 
accepted  it.  The  fact  the  other  side  accepted 
it  made  the  Saigon  people  opposed  to  it. 
The  round  table  historically  has  been  a 
method  of  ending  all  dispute  as  to  who  has 
seniority;  no  one  knows  where  the  head  of 
a  round  table  is. 

/  remember  your  suggesting — and  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Clifford's  suggesting — dur- 
ing this  period  that  if  Saigon  dragged  its 
feet  we'd  just  go  right  ahead  and  talk  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  about  this  question 
of  military  disengagement,  de-escalation. 
Why  wasn't  that  tried? 

Harriman.  Well,  that  was  not  accepted  by 
the  President.  I  was  entirely  willing  to  go 
ahead.  I  think  if  we  had  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment would  have  come  along  pretty  rapidly. 
But  I  think  that  probably  our  officials  in 
Saigon  felt  that  it  would  be  too  much  of  a 
blow  to  the  prestige  and  position  of  the 
Saigon  Government  and  would  tend  to  un- 
dermine it  too  much. 

On  this  summer  now:  Do  you  think  the 
other  side  has  been  trying  to  signal  us  with 
the  latest  lull  that  they're  willing  once  again 
to  go  into  military  disengagement? 

Harriman.  I'm  not  sufficiently  au  courant 
with  the  details.  They  reduced  the  fighting, 
undoubtedly  because  they  ran  out  of  steam. 
They  have  these  offensives  and  they  carry 
them  on  as  long  as  they  can.  Then  they  run 
out  of  steam  and  they  wait  and  re-equip  and 
replace  their  losses  and  start  again.  "The  mili- 
tary are  quite  right  in  saying  that. 

But  in  almost  all  the  cases  in  the  last 
year.  I  think,  there  was  a  political  intent  in 
connection  with  it.  In  fact,  they  stated  it  to 
m3  once  in  private  talks.  They  said:  "When- 
ever we  attack,  you  say  that  this  attack  is 
not  conducive  to  an  atmosphere  which  fur- 
thers the  peace  negotiations.  But  when  we 
stop,  Saigon  announces  we  are  defeated  and 
forced  to  end   the  attack." 

They  never  said — they  never  will  say — "We 
have  stopped  for  a  {>olltlcal  purpose."  They 
think  that  it  would  be  considered  by  many 
people  in  the  United  States,  both  the  mili- 
tary and  other  hawks,  that  they'd  been 
beaten  if  they  were  to  say.  "We've  stopped 
because  we  wanted  to  negotiate." 

The  way  to  freeze  this  Is  to  take  parallel 
action,  announce  that  you're  taking  parallel 
action:  we  can  afford  to  announce  It.  That's 
one  trouble  with  the  present  situation.  No- 
body knows  whether  we  really  have  stopped 
offensive  action. 

Do  you  take  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird's 
announcement  that  we're  now  following  a 
strategy  of  "protective  reaction"  as  a  step  in 
the  Tight  direction? 
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Harriman.  I  would  say  it's  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  I  don't  think  it's  enough 
so  far  because  I  still  see  the  B-52  raids.  May- 
be there  are  discussions  going  on  In  Paris 
that  I  don't  know  about.  But  we  have  to  be 
very  precise  about  what  we're  going  to  do 
and  demand  what  we  expect  them  to  do  In 
return. 

I  was  very  much  disturbed  by  these  recent 
terrorist  attacks,  one  at  Camranh  and  one  in 
Saigon.  They  undoubtedly  did  this  to  show 
that  they  were  not  completely  Impotent,  not 
defeated.  They  attacked  the  two  supposedly 
most  well-protected  areas.  Now,  this  Is  un- 
fortunate, and  one  of  the  things  that  I  cer- 
tainly would  have  recommended  is  that  we 
would  make  a  deal  with  them  that  we  stop 
our  B-52  raids  in  return  for  their  agreeing 
not  to  take  this  kind  of  terrorist  action.  Un- 
fortunately, fighting  has  recently  Increased. 

Then  you  are  advocating  that  we  move 
toward  a  kind  of  a  territorial  accommoda- 
tion, where  they  have  areas  that  we  really 
don't  go  into  much,  and  we  have  large  sanc- 
tuaries that  they  don't  hit  so  forcefully? 

Harriman.  Well,  all  I  can  say  Is  that  our 
program  In  January  was  to  do  what  Secretary 
of  Defense  Clark  Clifford  said  publicly:  "Our 
first  objective  should  be  the  reduction  of  the 
level  of  combat,"  were  the  words  he  used. 
We  can't  have  it  both  ways — expect  the 
enemy  to  end  their  attacks  while  we  keep  up 
a  "little"  offensive  action,  "some"  B-52  raids 
and  "somewhat  fewer"  offensive  sweeps. 
There  was  a  plan  to  avoid  contact.  In  other 
words,  have  our  probes  to  avoid  contact 
rather  than  to  get  contact.  Now  Cy  Vance, 
my  partner  in  Paris,  has  Joined  the  group 
calling  for  a  cease-fire  In  place.  If  the  Ad- 
ministration undertook  to  go  that  route,  I'd 
support  it. 

The  position  I've  been  taking  is  for  a  step- 
by-step  reduction  in  violence.  There  may  be 
a  more  practical  way  to  get  at  it,  but  I  do  feel 
that  one  thing  is  absolutely  vital:  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  take  the  lead 
in  ending  the  fighting,  ending  the  killing. 

So  you  take  issue  with  the  idea  that,  in 
offering  a  mixed  election  commission  and  an 
election  open  to  all,  we  have  gone  as  far  as 
we  can  go,  to  use  Nixon's  words. 

Harriman.  I  don't  understand  what's  been 
offered.  I  don't  know  why  they  take  this 
position.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  the 
Communists  would  enter  an  election  on  the 
basis  of  the  winner  taking  all.  There  has  to 
be  some  prior  understanding  on  other  Issues. 
You've  got  to  go  through  the  N.L.P.'s  points. - 
You  can't  pick  Just  one  aspect  of  settlement. 
You've  got  to  go  through  each  one  of  those 
10  points  and  see  how  much  of  it  you  can 
give  in  to  and  how  much  you  won't.  The 
Saigon  Government  has  its  objectives,  its 
eight  points;  these  have  to  be  molded. 

I  don't  think  it's  a  reasonable  proposition 
to  Just  pick  one  thing  in  the  election,  par- 
ticularly as  the  Government  continues  to  put 
people  in  Jail.  They  give  no  indication  so  far 
that  anybody's  going  to  have  any  freedom  in 
South  Vietnam  to  have  a  free  discussion  or 
free  campaigning. 

So  you  have  to  have  some  understandings 
For  instance,  you  would  want  to  be  sure  that 


2  The  National  Liberation  Front  put  for- 
ward in  Paris  last  May  a  10-potnt  proposal 
that  is  still  the  basis  of  its  negotiating  posi- 
tion. The  plan  called  for  the  establishment 
of  a  provisional  coalition  government  to  hold 
national  elections,  the  implementation  of 
agreements  on  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  and 
allied  forces,  the  achievement  of  "national 
concord"  as  the  basis  for  a  pwst-war  coali- 
tion government,  the  "step-by-step"  reunifi- 
cation of  North  and  South  and  the  payment 
of  war  reparations  to  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam  by  the  United  States.  The  10  points 
are  considered  to  be  more  up  to  date  than  a 
more  detailed  though  generally  similar  po- 
litical program  published  on  Sept.  1,  1967. 
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there  wo\Ud  be  no  reprisals  against  anyone 
for  their  past  poUtlcal  actions.  If  there  is  to 
be  a  political  settlement.  It  must  provide  for 
the  personal  safety  of  people  on  both  sides. 
In  addition,  there  might  be  an  understand- 
ing atKJut  postponing  reunification.  My  own 
feeling  ha«  been  that  the  N.L.F.  has  been 
rather  keen  to  see  South  Vietnam  independ- 
ent of  the  North  for  some  years.  They  may 
want  to  delay  reunification  until  the  South 
is  as  strong  as  the  North.  I  would  have 
thought  they'd  agree  to  postponing  any 
merger  for  a  period  of  five  to  ten  years. 

Another  point  that  could  be  discussed  is 
the  character  of  the  postwar  society.  The 
N.L.P.'s  1967  program  included  a  provision 
that  the  social-economic  structure  would 
seem  to  be  a  mixed  socialist  and  capitalist 
society.  Peasants  would  own  their  own  farms. 
Private  capital,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
would  be  encouraged  in  many  activities. 
These  are  things  which  might  be  talked  out. 
and  if  you  could  get  an  arrangement  which 
had  some  lasting  qualities  about  it.  then 
there'd  be  a  chance  for  it  to  succeed. 

Doesn't  the  mixed  election  commission  that 
Nixon  and  Thieu  have  talked  about  open  the 
way  to  this  sort  of  thing? 

Harriman.  It's  an  important  step  from 
Thleu's  standpoint,  but  It  isn't  enough. 
What's  going  to  come  out  of  that  election?  A 
new  constitution  isn't  provided  for — the 
character  of  the  regime,  the  manner  in  which 
it's  to  operate. 

And,  of  course,  I  have  the  very  strong  feel- 
ing that  we  have  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  Hanoi  ourselves — the  United  States.  It's 
very  vivid  in  my  mind  that  Hanoi  didn't 
abide  by  the  1962  Laos  agreement  for  a  sin- 
gle day.  So.  no  matter  what  is  agreed  to  in 
the  South,  it  isn't  going  to  be  of  any  value 
unless  we  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Hanoi  which  makes  it  in  their  interest  to 
keep  the  agreement. 

North  Vietnam  is  fiercely  nationalistic.  It 
doesn't  want  to  be  dominated  by  China.  It 
doesn't  want  to  be  beholden  to  Moscow.  Now, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Moscow 
wants  to  see  Southeast  Asia  Independent,  so 
we  have  some  basis  to  start  to  work  out  some 
kind  of  an  agreement.  This  would  be  of  the 
most  vital  importance. 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  very  anxious, 
you  know,  to  get  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance. Miracle  rice  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  to  them.  They've  had  a  300,- 
000-ton  food  deficit  which  they're  getting 
from  China.  The  don't  like  that.  If  they 
could  get  miracle  rice  and  the  techniques  of 
growing  it  from  us.  I  think  they  would  hope 
to  be  Independent  of  China. 

Do  you  think  that  this  kind  of  economic 
enticement  is  going  to  be  a  sufficient  safe- 
guard ? 

Harriman.  Well,  there's  something  to  their 
desire  to  be  Independent  of  China  and  to 
have  normal  relations  with  us,  the  desire 
to  have  technical  assistance,  to  have  loans 
to  buy  equipment  from  \is  and  other  ways 
to  rebuild  and  develop  their  country.  These 
are  all  things  that  are  a  basis  for  coming 
to  an  agreement. 

What  other  kinds  of  safeguards  ought  to 
be  put  into  an  agreement? 

Harriman.  Of  course,  we  should  consider 
international  guarantees  and  an  interna- 
tional police  force.  They're  all  very  difficult. 
The  International  Control  Commission  set 
up  In  '54  has  worked  badly.  The  old  proce- 
dures would  not  be  acceptable:  they  would 
have  to  be  improved.  But  there'd  have  to  be 
real  guarantees  that  would  have  a  reason- 
able chance  of  being  effective. 

Isn't  there  going  to  be  inevitable  tension 
after  any  agreement  between  the  desire  of 
the  North  Vietnamese — and  many  other 
Vietnamese,  for  that  matter — to  have  the 
country  reunified  and  our  desire  that  it  not 
be  immediately  reunified? 
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Harriman.  Actually  there's  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  to  Indicate  that  the  N.L.F.  wants  to 
have  Independence  for  South  Vietnam  for 
a  period  of  years.  That  is  hinted  at  in  the 
10  points  and  in  their  program  publisbed 
Sept.  1.  1967.  And  a  number  of  your  re- 
porter friends  have  reported  that  they  spoke 
about  reunification  being  a  long-delayed 
matter— 10  to  15  years. 

These  men  are  Southerners.  They  don't 
want  to  be  taken  over  by  the  North.  My 
guess  is  that  it  would  not  be  too  hard  to 
come  to  an  agreement  that  a  merger  with 
the  North  would  be  done  only  after  a  popu- 
lar vote  in  the  South,  but  it  would  be  post- 
poned for  several  years. 

Some  people  maintain  that  the  other  side 
has  sensed  the  tremendous  urge  in  this 
country  to  wind  up  the  war,  and  that  they're 
content  to  sit  tight  and  just  let  American 
impatience  finally  drive  us  and  Saigon  to 
accept  their  terms. 

Harriman.  It's  very  hard  to  tell.  They  had 
a  very  good  yoimg  reseacher.  They  got  the 
Congressional  Record  They  could  quote 
speeches  of  some  of  our  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  in  detail  and  sometimes 
rather  embarrassingly  to  me.  but  how  far 
they  believe  that  represented  the  main  body 
of  American  opinion  I  don't  know. 

My  own  feeling  about  this  is  that  they 
want  to  come  to  a  settlement  rather  than 
have  a  military  takeover;  there's  an  advan- 
tage to  them  in  having  the  stability  that 
comes  from  some  sort  of  a  settlement.  They 
had  a  lot  of  difficulties  from  the  political 
opposition  when  they  took  over  the  North. 
It  wasn't  an  easy  thing,  and  it  would  be 
much  more  difficult  to  take  over  the  South. 
I  think  they'd  much  rather  move  into  a 
situation  where  there's  a  political  agreement. 
What  has  bothered  me  very  much  is  that 
very  little  prog^ress  seems  to  have  been  made 
since  January.  And  I'm  more  concerned 
about  the  United  States,  really,  than  I  am 
about  North  Vietnam.  The  demand  for  a 
settlement,  the  demand  for  the  end  of  the 
fighting,  may  become  very  real  in  this  coun- 
try. One  hears  and  talks  about  student  move- 
ments next  October  if  there's  no  settlement 
by  then  or  if  the  fighting  goes  on  as  It  is 
now. 

I'm  very  much  opposed  to  a  cut-and-run 
strategy,  and  I'm  afraid  that  if  this  Admin- 
istration doesn't  make  more  progress,  there 
will  be  more  and  more  pressure  on  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

That  can  expand,  and  I  would  hate  to  see 
that.  I  think  it's  very  important  to  have  an 
orderly  settlement  of  this,  and  I  believe  it 
can  be  done  if  we  stick  to  our  limited  ob- 
jectives. 

I  think  we  could  rally  public  opinion, 
world  opinion,  to  us  if  the  President  would 
announce  that  he  was  for  an  end  to  the 
fighting,  for  taking  steps  for  a  cease-fire, 
and  that  should  be  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness. I  think  you'd  get  a  good  reaction  every- 
where. The  North  Vietnamese  pay  a  lot  of 
attention  to  world  opinion. 

What  about  the  Soviet  Union,  how  much 
can  it  help  achieve  a  settlement? 

Harriman.  I  want  to  first  say  what  they 
won't  do.  I  saw  Premier  Kosygln  Just  about 
fovu'  years  ago  and  had  two  long  talks  with 
him.  He  made  It  very  plain  that  they  were 
going  to  support  Hanoi  militarily,  both  with 
equipment  and  with  volunteers — any  num- 
ber of  volunteers  they  wished.  The  great 
Soviet  Union,  as  leader  of  the  Communist 
movement,  had  an  obligation  to  support  a 
"sister  Socialist  state."  I  assume  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  some  kind  of  an  under- 
standing with  China  because  China  has  been 
helping  them,  too. 

But  the  Russians  are  not  going  to  come 
to  Washington  and  say,  "What  kind  of  a  set- 
tlement do  you  want?"  and  then  try  to 
impose  it  on  Hanoi.  They're  going  to  take 
Hanoi's    side   in    these    negotiations.    If   we 
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can  come  to  some  basic  agreement  with 
Hanoi.  I  think  they'll  be  very  helpful  in 
smoothing  out  some  of  the  rough  parta  of 
the  road.  That  happened  in  October  and  also 
in  January. 

They  will,  I  think,  add  some  confidence 
to  Hanoi  in  Its  negotiations.  Hanoi  felt  it  had 
an  agreement  with  the  French  in  '46,  you 
remember,  and  that  petered  out,  and  they 
don't  think  the  '54  agreement  worked  out 
as  it  was  Intended  to.  And  I  think  the  Soviet 
Union  can  be  of  a  good  deal  of  help  to  them 
In  giving  them  a  sense  of  confidence  and  in 
urging  them  to  give  in  on  some  of  the  less- 
important  details.  But  they  won't  take  our 
side  in  supporting  the  Thleu  Government, 
for  instance. 

you  mentioned  that  they  had  helped  be- 
fore. How  did  this  actually  work  out  before 
the  bombing  halt  and  when  you  were  trying 
to  get  four-sided  talks  started? 

Harriman.  Well,  we  made  certain  progress 
and  then  we  came  to  some  roadblocks.  I  kept 
in  touch  with  the  Soviet  Embassy  In  Paris 
and  the  State  Department  kept  in  touch  with 
the  Embassy  here.  They  wouldn't  tell  us  Just 
what  they  did  or  how  they  did  it,  but  in  any 
event,  the  roadblocks  were  removed. 

Now,  in  January,  the  procedures  were  set- 
tled in  Paris.  A  member  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy talked  it  over  with  Hanoi's  representa- 
tives and  persuaded  them,  I  think,  that  they 
had  more  to  gain  by  starting  negotiations 
than  they  had  to  lose  by  this  argument  over 
the  shape  of  the  table — they  were  being  as 
stubborn  as  Saigon,  you  know. 

It's  very  hard  to  say  Just  where  they  would 
be  helpful.  We  found  ourselves  In  a  parallel 
position  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  India  and 
Pakistan.  We  supported  Mr.  Kosygln's  initia- 
tive in  bringing  the  leaders  of  the  two  coun- 
tries together  in  Tashkent  to  arrange  for  a 
cease-fire.  We  are  both  helping  India  and 
Pakistan  economically.  They  are  helping 
them  tMDth  militarily,  and  it's  quite  clear  that 
they  want  to  see  a  subcontinent  strong 
enough,  independent  enough,  to  check 
China's  advance. 

you  think  they  have  the  same  common  in- 
terest with  us  in  Southeast  Asia  as  there? 

Harriman.  They  have  parallel  interests,  not 
the  same,  because  eventually  I  think  they'd 
like  to  see  the  whole  world  communized. 
But  in  the  meantime  an  Immediate  objec- 
tive is  to  see  these  countries  strong  enough 
to  check  Chinese  expansion.  We're  not  going 
to  come  to  an  agreement,  but  we  will  find 
ourselves  in  a  parallel  position.  There's  no 
reason  to  believe  they  won't  act  In  Southeast 
Asia  as  they  acted  in  India. 

What  sort  of  things  do  you  think  they'll 
nudge  Hanoi  on?  Are  they  really  going  to 
push  Hanoi  to  do  something  it  wouldn't  do 
anyway? 

Harriman.  I  think  they  will  encourage 
them  to  abandon  positions  which  are  very 
difficult  for  us  to  accept,  and  they'll  give 
them  a  sense  of  confidence.  If  they  saw  us 
withdrawing  and  reducing  the  fighting.  I 
think  they'd  encourage  the  other  side  to 
agree  to  stop  the  fighting  and  the  violence. 
If  we  were  doing  something  and  expecting 
Hanoi  to  take  parallel  action,  I  think  they'd 
encourage  it. 

Some  of  President  Nixon's  advisers  have 
spoken  rather  loosely  of  the  idea  that  you 
might  be  able  to  link  such  issues  as  Vietnam, 
the  Middle  East,  Berlin,  arms  talks — this 
sort  of  thing — with  the  Soviet  Union.  You've 
been  negotiating  off  and  on  with  the  Rus- 
sians for  40  years.  Do  you  think  that  this  is 
the  way  they  operate? 

Harriman:  I  would  say  that  this  a  most 
unwise  notion.  Each  situation  stands  on  its 
own  feet.  The  idea  that  we  could  ask  the 
Soviet  Union  to  abandon  some  of  their  polit- 
ical poeltiona  in  one  part  of  the  world  in 
order  to  bribe  us  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with   them  about  nuclear  restraint  is  Just 
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unreal,  It  Isn't  so.  They  have  exactly  the 
same  Interests  ,n  nuclear  restraint  as  we 
have.  They  waqt  a  secure  situation;  they 
want  to  reduce  'the  danger  of  nuclear  war, 
and  we  cannot  combine  these  negotiations. 
This  Is  an  absolutely  erroneous  conception. 
Any  thought  ihat  they  will  pay  us  some- 
thing to  come  l^to  negotiations  for  nuclear 
restraint,  I  Juit  don't  understand.  We 
wouldn't  do  It.  They  woiildn't  sacrifice  their 
personal  securltjf  any  more  than  we  would, 
and  It  only  oombllcates  a  situation. 

Now,  the  Rus^ans  are  very  much  affected 
by  what  we  do,  and  I  would  assume  that  we 
are  affected  by  what  they  do.  President  Ken- 
nedy was  successful  In  the  nuclear  test  ban. 
which,  as  you  remember,  he  appointed  me  to 
go  to  Moscow  a4d  negotiate,  because  of  his 
American  University  speech.  It  was  a  concil- 
iatory speech.  Ha  didn't  give  anything  away, 
but  it  indicated  a  real  desire  on  his  part  to 
come  to  an  uiylerstanding.  Also,  be  an- 
nounced that  we{  would  stop  testing  as  long 
as  the  other  sid^  stopped  testing.  This  per- 
suaded Premier  Krushchev  that  he  was  seri- 
ous and  jarred  tttoee  prolonged  negotiations 
off  dead  center.  When  we  went  to  Moscow, 
we  settled  it  within  two  weelcs. 

If  today  the  ^^sldent  would  announce 
that  w»  'Would  ^ot  go  on  testing  multiple 
warhecul»- <  we'd  <it  course  go  ahead  with  re- 
search and  develbpment  but  not  test)  pro- 
vided the  Soviet  |Unlon  would  abandon  any 
further  tests  in  this  field,  I  think  It  would 
expedite  the  negotiations  and  carry  them 
forward. 

One  can  say  tiat  this  cant  be  all  one- 
sided. I'm  very  Eiuch  Influenced  by  a  con- 
ciliatory speech  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko 
made.  I'm  affectel  by  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Kosygln  called  in  the  senior  American 
who  happened  to  !be  in  Moscow  at  that  time. 
Hut>ert  HumphreJ.  and  spoke  very  glowingly 
In  congratulating!  the  United  States  on  the 
moon  achlevemeBt.  That  was  an  unusual 
thing  to  do.  This  must  have  been  particu- 
larly difficult  because  of  the  failure  of  their 
moonshot,  whatever  It  was  supposed  to  do. 
These  are  gestures  on  their  piart,  in  spite 
of  the  lack  of  progress  in  botl^  the  Middle 
East  and  Vtetnaoii.  Now  we  want  to  watch 
what  they  do  with  the  greatest  of  care  and 
see  whether  the  atmosphere  is  right.  But  this 
Idea  of  saying,  "Well  now,  you  force  Hanoi 
to  do  thus  and  so  and  we'll  come  to  Moscow 
and  trade  you."  Just  doesn't  work. 

In  the  first  place,  they  can't  dominate 
Hanoi.  Number  t^ro,  they're  competing  with 
Peking  for  the  goodwill  of  Hanoi.  They  can 
only  go  so  far. 

I  gather  that  Oromyko  went  to  see  Presi- 
dent Nasser  the  other  day  and  came  back 
empty-handed.  New,  bow  much  pressure  the 
Soviet  Union's  ready  to  put  on  Egypt  to  get 
a  Middle  East  setilement  I  don't  know,  but 
It  was  unsuccessful.  I'm  still  hopefvil  that 
something  can  be  lone.  Events  In  the  Middle 
Elast  are  heading  on  a  collision  course,  and 
the  only  way  we  can  hope  to  come  to  a  set- 
tlement before  tha  t  happens  again  Is  through 
the  Influence  of  toe  Soviet  Union  and  our- 
selves. 

They  are  public ly  demanding  that  Israel 
accept  the  Nassei  terms,  which,  of  course, 
Israel  isn't  going  M  do  and  we're  not  going 
to  ask  Israel  to  ([o.  But  it's  unrealistic  to 
think  that  you  car.  link  a  settlement  In  Viet- 
nam with  a  settlement  in  the  Middle  East. 
They  are  not  wlthn  the  Soviet  Union's  abil- 
ity to  deliver. 

You  said  they  if  i  }uUi  be  impressed  by  what 
we  do.  Do  you  think  Moscow  and  Hanoi 
were  impressed  bii  the  theme  of  President 
Nixon's  trip  to  Aaia.  'Asia  for  the  Asians; 
we're  not  going  tt.i  get  involved  in  internal 
wars  in  the  future"? 

Hakriman.  Well,  I  would  think  that  they 
were  probably  Jus;  about  as  much  puzzled 
as  to  what  Presid(  nt  Nixon  has  in  mind  as 
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we  are  puzzled  by  what  Moscow  has  In  mind 
when  they  speak  about  collective  security 
for  Asia.  If  you  understand  what  collective 
security  on  the  part  of  Moscow  means,  why 
then  I  think  you  can  explain  to  me  what 
President  Nixon  means. 

Wasn't  that  Soviet  idea  directed  primarily 
against  Communist  China?  What's  the  possi- 
bility of  tear  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  in  the  next  few  years? 

Hakuman.  I  wouldn't  want  to  predict  it. 
We  have  to  remember  that  the  Soviets  are 
used  to  having  minor  border  conflicts.  They 
had  them  with  Japan  before  World  War  II 
along  the  Amur  River.  We  may  see  some 
minor  conflicts. 

Something  like  the  Chinese  border  war 
against  India  in  1962? 

Hahhtman.  Well,  that's  a  little  bit  more 
vigorous  than  I  would  think.  The  Chinese 
tried  to  show  up  the  weakness  of  India.  I'm 
not  sure  that  the  Russians  will  want  to  go 
that  far;  they  might.  There  may  be  border 
skirmishes.  There  may  be  an  attempt  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  teach  China  a  lesson.  But  I 
don't  think  it  will  develop  Into  a  major 
conflict. 

What  impact  do  you  think  President 
Nixon's  ifisit  to  Rumania  had  on  Soviet- 
American  relations? 

Hakkiman.  Frankly,  I  was  very  glad  to  see 
President  Nixon  go  to  Rumania.  Obviously, 
the  Russians  object  to  It  a  bit.  They  don't 
want  to  see  Rumania  become  too  Independ- 
ent. But  it's  a  move  In  a  healthy  direction 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  try 
to  develop  better  relations  with  the  Eastern 
European  countries.  And  I  hope  that  this 
Administration  explained  to  the  Soviets  that 
this  was  his  objective  and  In  a  sense  that  it 
will  help  further  some  things  which  the  So- 
viets would  like  to  see  accomplished — better 
trade  relations,  which  they're  very  much  In- 
terested In. 

And  I  would  hope  the  talks  In  Bucharest 
would  lead  to  President  Nixon's  recommend- 
ing legislation  to  permit  us  to  engage  In  more 
trade  with  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  are  denying  ourselves  of  very 
profitable  trade.  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
do  about  $8-bllllon  In  trade  with  them  each 
year,  whereas  we  have  only  a  few  hundred 
million  dollars. 

Are  you  optimistic  about  the  over-all  pros- 
pects for  detente  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union? 

Harbiman.  Not  over-all  detente.  There  are 
stlU  too  many  subjects  on  which  agreements 
cannot  be  reached.  They  still  want  to  pro- 
mote Communism  to  a  point  where  it  will 
dominate  the  world.  We  want  to  see  nations 
of  the  world  fre^,  people  free. 

There  are  certain  areas,  however.  In  which 
I  think  we  can  come  to  an  agreement.  Nu- 
clear restraint  Is  the  one  which  I  think  Is  the 
most  important.  E>esplte  the  discouragement 
so  far,  I  hope  we  can  work  together  in  find- 
ing a  solution  to  the  Middle  East,  and  I  do 
expect  the  Soviets  to  help  us  In  Vietnam  If 
we  can  make  more  progress  with  Hanoi  than 
we  have  so  far. 

You  give  more  over-all  importance  to  the 
arms  talks  than  the  Vietnam  negotiations? 
Harbiman.  Yes.  Vietnam  is  the  most  im- 
mediate problem,  but — looking  at  the  long 
term — ending  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  of 
vital  lmp>ortance.  It's  Important  not  only  to 
save  reckless  additional  expenditures  on  both 
sides  but  also,  as  Mr.  Koeygln  said  to  me. 
while  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
have  the  preponderant  control  of  nuclear 
weapons,  it  Is  our  obligation  to  attempt  to 
come  to  an  understanding,  which  will  reduce 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  I'm  satisfied  that  the 
Soviets  are  sincere  In  that  and  If  we  meet 
them  halfway.  I  think  we  can  come  to  an 
understanding. 
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Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  have  become  concerned  by 
unfounded  claims  that  some  sort  of  a 
"conspiracy"  exists  between  our  great 
scientific-industrial  community  and  the 
Defense  Establishment,  and  that  this  Is 
not  in  the  public  interest. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  have  been 
instances  of  unjustified  waste  and  ex- 
travagance in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, it  is  equally  true  that  there  has 
been  waste  and  extravagance  in  other 
branches  of  the  Government. 

These  problems  must  be  dealt  with  as 
they  arise,  but  in  striving  to  cope  with 
them  let  us  not  lose  our  perspective  and 
downgrade  the  important  role  that  a 
powerful  Military  Establishment  plays  in 
terms  of  our  national  security  and  sur- 
vival. If  the  critics  have  their  way,  in 
this  highly  competitive  world,  our  great 
potential  may  be  weakened  to  the  point 
that  we  Mrill  become  a  second-rate  power. 
Who  wants  that  to  happen? 

Now  let  us  examine  for  a  moment  what 
this  military-industrial  complex  has 
done  by  way  of  positive  a^icompllshment. 
Not  only  have  we  become  preeminent  as 
a  military  power,  but  other  evidences  of 
results  that  flow  from  this  combination 
become  apparent. 

Let  me  cite  an  example.  A  few  weeks 
ago  all  Americans  were  thrilled  by  the 
performance  of  the  tistronauts  on  their 
trip  to  the  moon.  We  marveled  at  the 
discipline  displayed  by  these  heroic 
Americans.  This  magnificent  achieve- 
ment was  by  no  means  an  accidental 
thing.  What  about  the  machine  which 
took  the  astronauts  to  the  moon  and 
brought  them  back? 

The  discipline  displayed  by  these  three 
Americans,  who  will  take  their  place 
among  the  heroes  of  all  times,  left  noth- 
ing to  be  desired.  Although  the  trip  to 
the  moon  was  under  civilian  control,  the 
disciplines  displayed  had  their  roots  in 
the  development  of  the  air  arm  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force.  The  machine 
was  itself  incomparable  in  its  perfection. 
The  building  of  this  machine  utilized 
all  of  the  best  in  the  industry  of  our 
great  country.  It  involved  private  capi- 
tal, efiQcient  management,  loyalty  of 
workers,  the  latest  in  technical  science, 
all  blended  together  in  building  the  per- 
fect product  which  we  have  come  to  ex- 
pect as  routine  from  our  superior  free 
enterprise  industry.  In  plain  terms,  let 
us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this 
team  of  superbly  disciplined  men  and  a 
machine  perfect  beyond  human  imder- 
standing  was  the  product  of  our  mili- 
tary-industrial complex. 

Yet,  today,  there  are  those  who  malign 
and  question  the  fact  that  we  do  have  a 
great  military  tradition.  The  presence  of 
this  concept  has  indeed  been  ihe  bul- 
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wark  of  our  defense  throughout  this 
century. 

Let  us  listen  to  those  who  know  where- 
of they  speak,  those  who  can  speak  with 
authority  on  this  subject  of  how  Industry 
and  the  military  have  worked  together. 
One  of  the  most  knowledgeable  and  re- 
spected authoiities  on  this  subject  has 
been  Lt.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker,  retired,  who, 
incidentally,  hails  from  my  district.  As 
a  part  of  my  remaiics  I  will  include  a  let- 
ter written  by  him  to  the  Washington 
Post,  and  also  a  column  which  he  writes 
regularly  for  a  number  of  daily  news- 
papers. 

Scores  of  others  have  shown  their 
concern  and  have  spoken  out.  Their 
warning  should  be  heeded.  Only  recently 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  contained  this : 

For  the  foreseeable  future  an  effective 
military  force  will  remain  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  national  survival.  An  effective  force 
depends  on  generals  who  think  and  act  like 
generals.  If  they  worry  about  funds  for  de- 
fense and  Communist  advances  in  Asia,  it  Is 
because  that  is  what  we  pay  them  to  worry 
about. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  voices  of  these 
patriotic  citizens  are  beginning  to  be 
lieard.  The  American  Legion,  which 
speaks  authoritatively  for  millions  of  war 
veterans,  has  sounded  a  timely  warning. 
The  voice  of  the  Legion  is  in  fact  the 
composite  voice  of  all  Americans  who 
understand  the  rewards  of  peace,  the 
meaning  of  war  and  the  need  for  an 
adequate  national  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
recently  adopted  by  the  American  Le- 
gion. I  will  also  include  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter written  to  the  Washington  Post  by 
General  Eaker,  and  a  colunm  written  by 
him  which  appeared  in  the  San  .\ngelo, 
Tex.,  Standard- Times.  In  addition,  I  in- 
clude an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  I  urge  careful 
reading  of  each  of  these. 

These  items  follow: 

Resolution  527 — Committee 
militart-intjustrial  complex 

Whereas,  the  strength  of  the  nation  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  men  available  to  fight  for  it  but  also 
upon  the  scientific,  technological  and  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  nation's  industries;  and 

Whereas,  a  harmonious  relationship  m\ist 
exist  between  the  military  and  Industrial 
organizations  to  design,  develop  and  deploy 
necessary  weapons  systems  In  support  of  our 
national  security;  and 

Whereas.  In  two  world  wars  the  United 
States  helped  bring  victory  to  the  free  na- 
tions by  serving  as  the  "arsenal  of  democ- 
racy" because  management  and  labor 
'inlted  In  a  vital  contribution  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  gallant  comrades  In  arms; 
and 

Whereas,  many  statements  regarding  the 
"military-industrial  complex"  have  been 
made  to  the  citizens  of  our  country  In  biased 
or  undocumented  form  In  the  attempt  to 
downgrade  our  national  military  posture; 
and 

Whereas,  no  modem  military  power  can  be 
created  or  maintained  without  sophisticated 
and  vast  industrial  productive  capabilities; 
and 

Whereas,  through  the  Investment  of  pri- 
vate capital,  efficient  management  and  loyal 
workers,  the  great  industrial  corporations  of 
America  doing  research,  development  and 
production    for    our    aerospace,    naval    and 
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ground  forcM  as  well  as  for  our  space  pro- 
gram, are  an  Indispensable  national  resource 
which  would  have  to  be  created  If  It  did  not 
already  exist;  and 

Whereas,  the  maligned  military-Industrial 
complex  Is  composed  of  workers,  technicians, 
scientists  and  managers,  united  In  support 
of  their  brothers  and  sons  serving  our  coun- 
try m  all  our  military  forces;  now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  August  26,  27,  28,  1969,  that  we 
cannot  accept  any  philosophy  that  would 
downgrade  or  destroy  the  private  enterprise 
relationship  between  the  military  and  Indus- 
try that  has  made  this  nation  great  and  has 
kept  It  free;  and  we  express  our  unending 
gratitude  to  all  who  have  contributed  to  the 
industrial  efforts  which  have  supported  our 
armed  forces  In  war  and  at  times  of  Interna- 
tional tension;  and,  be  it 

Further  resolved,  that  we  urge  the  press, 
radio  and  television  media  as  well  as  others 
who  attract  public  attention  and  help  mould 
public  opinion  to  make  every  reasonable  ef- 
fort to  present  to  the  American  people  a  fair 
and  undistorted  plctxu-e  of  the  essentiality 
of  cooperative  efforts  between  our  military 
forces  and  private  enterprise  so  necessary  to 
the  survival  of  the  nation  and  the  protec- 
tion of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  June  9,   1969] 
Anti-Military  Emphasis 

The  Outlook  Section  of  the  Washington 
Post  of  Sunday,  May  25,  contained  four  antl- 
mllltary  articles  under  the  headings: 

1.  Leashing  Military  Complex. 

2.  Defense  Budget  and  the  Nation's  Future. 

3.  Formula  for  Harnessing  the  High  Riding 
Military. 

4.  Toward  a  Society  Dominated  by  the 
Military. 

There  were  also  four  large  defamatory  car- 
toons highlighting  the  same  theme,  "Get  rid 
of  the  military." 

Your  extraordinary  emphasis  upon  destruc- 
tion of  the  confidence  of  our  citizens  in  their 
defense  establishment,  leadership  and  forces 
perplexes  me.  I  can  think  of  only  two  reasons 
why  a  rational  U.S.  citizen  would  want  to 
destroy  the  military.  One,  the  belief  that  we 
now  live  in  a  p>eaceful  world  and  no  longer 
need  defense  forces.  The  other,  of  course.  Is 
the  knowledge  that  If  U.S.  military  power  Is 
destroyed  there  vrtll  be  no  further  bar  to  a 
world  dominated  by  the  USSR.  Anyone  sym- 
pathetic with  or  hopeful  for  a  Red -domi- 
nated world  could  be  most  effective  toward 
that  end  by  enlisting  in  the  cam]>algn  to 
destroy  U.S.  military  forces. 

I  have  always  thought  that  a  great  news- 
paper should  give  its  readers  botli  sides  of  the 
principal  Issues  affecting  the  security  and 
welfare  of  our  people.  Is  there  any  hope  that 
the  Washington  Poet  will  return  to  such  a 
policy? 

Ira  C.  Eaker, 
Lieutenant   General,    U.S.   Air   Force, 
retired. 

Washington. 


[Prom    the    San    Angelo    (Tex.)    Standard- 
Times,  Apr.  26.  1969) 
No    Credible   Evidenc:k   Supports   Claim    of 
Militart-Industrlal  Conspiracy 

President  Elsenhower  In  January  1961. 
warned  against  "the  acquisition  of  un- 
warranted influence  whether  sought  or  un- 
sought, by  the  military-Industrial  complex." 

Recently,  this  admonition  has  been  quoted 
a  thousand  times  by  far  left  columnists  and 
commentators  and  by  the  pacifist  press  to 
support  thetr  contention  that  all  generals  are 
bomb-happy  maniacs  who  love  war  and  that 
all  defense  contractors  are  greedy  robbers 
who  build  weapons  at  unconscionable  proflts. 

One  of  the  strangest  anomalies  of  pur  times 
Is  the  fact  that  a  statement  of  the  late  Gen 
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Elsenhower,  who  proudly  devoted  a  major 
part  of  his  life  to  a  military  career,  should  be 
used  to  support  the  charge  that  military  men 
are  warmongers  and  defense  arsenals  are  xin- 
necessary  burdens. 

In  the  last  years  of  his  life  Gen.  Eisen- 
hower expressed  regret  at  the  reaction  to  his 
military-Industrial  complex  warning,  when 
temporarily  exasperated  by  the  false  charge 
of  a  missile  gap.  He  was  disturbed  that  this 
statement  had  been  taken  out  of  context  and 
made  the  rallying  cry  of  the  disarmament 
crowd.  He  wondered  why  no  one  seemed  to 
remember  another  vramlng  In  his  farewell 
address:  "We  face  a  hostile  ideology — global 
In  scope,  atheistic  In  character,  ruthless  in 
purpose  and  Insidious  in  methods.  Unhap- 
pily, the  danger  It  poses  promises  to  be  of  In- 
definite duration.  ...  A  vital  element  In 
keeping  the  i>eace  Is  our  military  establish- 
ment. Our  arms  must  be  mighty,  ready  for 
Instant  action,  so  that  no  fanatical  aggressor 
may  be  tempted  to  risk  his  own  destruction." 

In  an  address  In  Washington  on  March  17, 
Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  labeled  the  military- 
industrial  complex  charge  as  a  myth.  He  put 
It  In  proper  perspective  in  these  terms:  "Pat- 
ently, this  view  (the  Industry-military  com- 
plex theory)  Ignores  the  three  great  factors 
which  have  compelled  the  United  States,  for 
the  first  time  in  Its  history,  to  create  and 
maintain  a  large  permanent  military  estab- 
lishment— the  expansionist  drive  of  Soviet 
and  Red  Chinese  communism,  the  historic 
shift  of  world  p>ower  westward  to  the  United 
States  and  eastward  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  continuing  scientific  revolution." 

The  charge  that  weapons  makers  reap  fan- 
tastic profits  Is  clearly  a  myth.  These  cor- 
porations novk  making  the  principal  weapons 
systems  average  6  per  cent  profit  on  their 
government  business  while  making  more 
than  10  per  cent  on  their  non-government 
sales.  For  this  reason  all  present  weapions 
makers  are  now  struggling  to  Increase  the 
percentage  of  their  commercial  sales  over  gov- 
ernment business. 

If  the  generals  have  striven  to  seize  the 
power  of  decision  over  armaments,  they  have 
been  smgularly  unsuccessful.  At  no  time  In 
our  history  has  civilian  control  over  the  mili- 
tary been  more  positive  than  during  the  past 
eight  years,  as  a  few  typical  examples  will 
Indicate. 

The  $8  billion  TPX  and  the  $1  billion  Mc- 
Namara  Line  were  approved  by  the  secretary 
of  defense  against  all  military  advice. 

Civilian  political  leaders  decided  to  engage 
in  a  massive  land  war  In  Asia  against  the 
counsel  of  military  advisers.  They  also  de- 
cided to  create  sanctuaries  for  the  enemy  and 
refrain  from  the  normal  use  of  sea  and  air 
power,  contrary  to  military  counsel. 

Military  leaders,  disturbed  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  Russian  strategic  pwwer  and  our 
own  unilateral  disarmament,  frequently  have 
urged  the  replacement  of  aging  ships  and 
bombers.  These  requests  have  t>een  repeatedly 
denied  or  deferred  by  the  civilian  leader- 
ship. 

The  1970  budget  Initially  submitted  by 
the  Johnson  administration  called  for  979 
billion  for  defense  although  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  had  proposed  an  expenditure  of  $93 
billion.  As  proof  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  not  surrendered  to  the  military. 
It  reduced  the  Johnson  budget  nearly  $2 
billion. 

Any  concerned  citizen  who  assembles  and 
assesses  all  the  facts  will  be  reassured  that 
there  Is  no  credible  evidence  to  support  the 
charges  of  a  sinister  military-Industrial  con- 
spiracy. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  24.  1969] 
Review  and  Outlook — Four-Star  Scapegoats 
The  "military-Industrial  complex"  has  be- 
come an  Increasingly  fashionable  bogeyman, 
and  Indeed  the  notion  is  spreading  that  the 
generals  have  created  nearly  all  our  national 
Ills  by  running  up  defense  spending  and  In- 
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▼olvlng  us  In  Vietnam.  These  problems  are 
certainly  serloui  but  making  the  generals 
scapegoats  for  tl^em  obscures  the  actual  les- 
sons to  be  learne^. 

The  Internatlobal  climate  being  what  It  Is, 
the  garrison  st4te  remains  a  real  enough 
long-term  danger,  though  It  ought  to  be 
plain  that  at  th^  moment  military  Influence 
Is  not  burgeoning  but  plummeting.  This 
long-run  danger  surely  will  not  be  solved 
by  turning  military  officers  into  a  pariah 
class,  as  much  lis  that  would  please  those 
Intolerants  who^e  personality  clashes  with 
the  military  one  The  danger  requires  a  far 
more  sober  diagnosis,  and  this  would  find 
that  many  of  thii  present  complaints  should 
be  directed  not  at  the  generals  but  at  their 
civilian  superiors. 

We  tend  to  a(:ree.  for  example,  with  the 
complaints  that  the  Pentagon  budget  Is 
swollen.  But  It  ;ells  us  nothing  to  observe 
that  the  ofBcers  press  for  more  funds  for 
their  departmeni ;  In  this  they  are  no  differ- 
ent from  any  bi  reaucrat  anywhere.  Indeed, 
the  same  people  uho  think  the  generals  mali- 
cious for  request  ing  large  funds  would  find 
It  quite  remiss  If.  say.  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Educatl  )n  and  Welfare  failed  to 
make  similar  der  lands  for  his  concerns. 

-ChooglAg  among  competing  budget  de- 
mands jA.the  responsibility  of  civilians.  In 
the  Pentagon,  a:  the  White  House  and  in 
Congress.  Part  ol  the  current  problem  seems 
to  be  that  In  the  ballyhoo  about  "scientific" 
management  of  ;he  Pentagon,  the  old-fash- 
ioned unsclenttfl ;  Budget  Bureau  review  was 
relaxed  More  generally,  it  needs  to  be  recog- 
nized that  the  p 'oblem  of  fat  In  the  budget 
is  due  less  to  the  generals'  greed  than  to  a 
want  of  compete!  ice  or  will  in  civilian  review. 

Much  the  sam:  thing  is  true  in  Vietnam. 
There  is  plenty  cf  room  to  criticize  the  gen- 
erals' Incoherent  answer  to  the  problems  of 
limited  war.  but  many  of  the  most  decisive 
mistakes  were  mside  by  civilians. 

Take  the  fallu'e  to  understand  the  escala- 
tion of  our  commitment  implicit  In  support- 
ing the  coup  ag  ilnst  Ngo  Dinh  Diem.  After 
we  had  impUcatfd  ourselves  In  overthrowing 
the  established  a  iti-Communlst  government, 
we  could  not  wit  i  any  grace  walk  away  with- 
out a  real  efToit  to  salvage  the  resulting 
chaos.  Reasons  <f  both  honor  and  Interna- 
tional credl3illt5  left  us  vastly  more  com- 
mitted than  bef<  re.  and  It  was  almost  solely 
the  work  of  clvlll  ins. 

Or  take  the  fateful  decision  to  have  both 
guns  and  butter,  made  In  1965  when  the  U.S. 
part  of  the  ground  flghtlng  started  in  earnest. 
It  was  a  civilian — and  in  no  small  part  po- 
litical— decision  to  avoid  mobilization,  to 
build  the  armed  forces  gradually,  to  expand 
the  bombing  of  >  orth  Vietnam  at  a  measured 
rate,  to  commit  ;he  ground  units  piecemeal. 
All  of  this  is  In  direct  contradiction  to  the 
thriist  of  militaiy  wisdom.  And  if  the  gen- 
erals did  favor  defeating  the  Communists, 
the  Uttle  public  record  available  also  sug- 
gests they  favored  means  more  commen- 
surate with  that  toal. 

The  point  Is  e  ot  that  the  generals  neces- 
sarily should  have  been  given  everything 
they  wanted.  Th  j  point  is  that  the  civilians 
decided  to  do  tlie  job  on  the  cheap.  They 
would  have  been  wiser  to  listen  when  the 
generals  told  th  (m  what  means  their  goal 
required,  then  tj  face  the  choice  between 
allocating  the  ne<  lessary  means  or  cutting  the 
goal  to  fit  more  modest  means.  This  discord 
between  means  and  goals  Is  in  a  phrase  the 
source  of  our  misery  in  Vietnam,  and  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  it  rests  not  on  mili- 
tary shoulders  but  civilian  ones. 

Blaming  the  generals  for  these  problems 
malig^ns  a  dedlca  ted  and  upstanding  gtroup 
of  public  servants.  More  than  that,  it  ob- 
scures the  actual  problem  with  the  military- 
industrial  complex  Itself.  For  the  real  long- 
term  danger  Is  that  the  garrison  state  will 
evolve  through  jreclsely  the  type  of  failing 
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that  led  to  fat  in  the  budget  and  trouble  In 
Vietnam. 

For  the  foreseeable  future  an  effective 
military  force  will  remain  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  national  survival.  An  effective  force 
depends  on  generals  who  think  and  act  like 
generals.  If  they  worry  about  funds  for  de- 
fense and  Communist  advances  In  Asia,  It  Is 
because  that  is  what  we  pay  them  to  worry 
about. 

That  the  nation  needs  people  to  worry 
about  such  things  certainly  does  release  po- 
tentially dangerous  forces  that  need  to  be 
controlled.  The  military's  responsibility  for 
controlling  them  is  passive,  to  avoid  politi- 
cal Involvement,  and  our  officer  corps  has  a 
splendid  tradition  In  that  regard.  The  more 
difficult  task  of  active  control  Is  essentially 
a  civilian  responsibility  and  the  modern 
world  makes  it  a  terrible  responsibility.  But 
make  no  mistake,  civilian  control  depends 
squarely  on  the  will  and  wisdom  of  civilian 
leaders. 

This  simple  but  crucial  understanding  gets 
lost  In'  the  emotional  antl-mlUtarlsm  grow- 
ing Increasingly  prevalent.  What  gets  lost, 
that  is,  is  the  first  truth  about  the  actual 
menace  of  a  military-industrial  complex — 
the  danger  is  not  that  the  generals  will  grab 
but  that  the  civilians  will  default. 


September  9,  1969 

UNITED    STATES     MUST     DIVORCE 
ISRAEL  AGGRESSION 


AMBASSADOR  FAY  OP  IRELAND 
PASSES 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  9.  1969 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr,  Speaker,  during  this 
last  week,  which  was  marked  by  the 
death  of  several  great  Americans,  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  of  our  Nation's  Capital 
suffered  a  tragic  loss  of  a  great  diplomat 
and  gracious  gentleman.  Ambassador 
William  P.  Pay  of  Ireland. 

His  sudden  death  while  visiting  his 
home  capital  of  Dublin  ended  an  illus- 
trious career  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  Emerald  Isle.  His  assignment  to  head 
the  Irish  Embassy  in  1964  complemented 
a  distinguished  tenure  of  service  that 
included  assignments  in  Canada  and 
France  and  other  European  nations. 

Wherever  he  served.  Bill  Fay  repre- 
sented all  that  was  the  finest  in  a  gentle- 
man and  diplomat — the  scholarly  human 
approach  with  a  classic  finesse  for  mak- 
ing friends  for  Ireland  and  winning  the 
hearts  of  his  legion  of  friends  through- 
out the  world. 

Both  he,  and  his  likewise  charming 
wife.  Lilian,  brought  to  the  Washington 
diplomatic  community  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  and  warmth  that  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  Irish  people — something  new  and 
pleasant  which  made  them  among  the 
most  gracious  and  likable  hosts  this  city 
has  known. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  know  him,  and 
call  him  my  friend,  and  we  in  the  United 
States  shall  miss  him  deeply. 

William  P.  Fay  was  a  great  man,  and 
was  known  as  a  great  lover  of  Shake- 
speare, and  I  know  he  would  love  me  to 
bring  down  his  curtain  with  these  lines 
from  Hamlet: 

Now  cracks  a  noble  heart. 

Good  night,  sweet  prlnoe,  and  flights  of 
angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest! 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOtnStANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  9,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  men  of 
good  will  the  world  over  talk  of  achiev- 
ing peace,  the  world  community  opinion 
is  shocked  by  today's  news  tliat  Israel 
troops,  tanks,  and  aircraft  had  executed 
an  aggressive  attack  against  Egyptian 
forces  in  the  troubled  northeast  Africa 
region.  In  the  days  and  weeks  ahead 
there  will  be  charges  and  countercharges 
offered  by  both  sides,  and  the  watching 
world  can  expect  a  counter-retaliation 
by  the  Egyptian  forces  to  avenge  their 
people. 

The  American  people,  weary  of  fight- 
ing communism — in  Vietnam  in  a  war 
their  leaders  have  not  permitted  them 
to  win — have  been  told  repeatedly  that 
world  opinion  would  react  against  attacks 
across  sovereign  borders  or  bombing  a 
hostile  force  supplying  guerrilla  infiltra- 
tors. To  the  American  people  there  can 
be  only  one  major  concern  with  this  new 
international  crisis.  Why  did  the  United 
States  supply  the  Israel  forces  with  jet 
fighter  planes  and  train  their  pilots  just 
days  before  this  Israel  attack?  How  can 
our  Government  say  that  our  position 
is  neutral  when  we  supplied  the  imple- 
ments of  aggression?  How  can  our  Gov- 
ernment hope  to  escape  censure  from  the 
world  community  for  our  involvement? 
Under  such  circumstances,  we  fall  vic- 
tim to  damaging  propaganda  that  we  are 
supporting  the  Israelis  in  a  religious  war. 

Someone  must  tell  the  world  that  the 
American  people  will  not  send  their  sons 
into  another  war  created  by  diplomatic 
blundering,  treaty,  or  by  executive  order. 
If  our  foreign  policy  is  one  of  neutrality 
in  the  Middle  East,  then  it  is  time  our 
President  announce  it  to  the  world  and 
prove  our  credibility  by  forbidding  any 
more  armaments  to  be  supplied  in  areas 
of  world  tension.  Of  what  value  are  nu- 
clear test  ban  agreements  or  nonpro- 
liferation  treaties,  when  we  allow  our- 
selves to  become  drawn  into  a  potential 
holocaust. 

The  American  people  want  no  U.S.  role 
in  bringing  about  Armageddon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  several  news 
clippings : 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  9,   1969] 
Israelis  Strike  Egypt  Below  Sttez:   SO-Mile 

Swath   Cttt   in   10-Hour  Tank  Assault 

Tel  Aviv. — Israeli  planes,  tanks  and  ships 
struck  Egypt  today  in  the  heaviest  raid 
since  the  1967  slx*day  war.  Tanks  were 
landed  In  Egypt  by  assault  craft  and  cut  a 
30-mlle  swath  through  military  installations, 
radar  and  rocket  sites. 

An  Israeli  military  spokesman  snld  the 
10-hour  punitive  raid  cost  the  Eg^yptiana 
"dozens"  of  killed  and  wounded  and  that  the 
only  Israeli  casualty  was  a  slightly  wounded 
soldier  who  was  withdrawn  safely  with  the 
entire  attacking  force. 

An  Israeli  plane,  reported  to  be  an  Amerl- 
cskn-bullt  Skyhawk.  was  shot  down  by  anti- 
aircraft flre  and  the  pilot  parachuted  into 
the  Gulf  of  Suez.  He  was  officially  listed  as 
missing. 

Intense  naval  activity  preceded  the  landing 
which  a  spokesman  said  began  last  night, 
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when  Israel  reported  its  motor  torpedo  boats 
destroyed  two  Egyptian  PT  boats  in  the  Gulf 
of  Suez.  Cairo  reported  sinking  an  Israeli 
patrol  boat  today  with  the  loes  of  its  crew. 
These  were  the  first  naval  engagements  since 
1967. 

called  response  to  "aggression" 

An  Isr8«ll  communique  said  the  raid  was 
in  response  to  Egyptian  "aggression." 

(This  was  believed  to  include  not  only 
heavy  Egyptian  artillery  attacks  along  the 
Suez  Canal  but  Arab  terrorists  attacks  on 
Israeli  Installations  In  Ehirope  and  various  at- 
tacks against  Israeli  airlines,  spokesmen  said 
In  Washington. 

(Despite  the  obvious  warning,  the  leftwlng 
extremist  Arab  guerrilla  group  known  as  the 
Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine 
warned  today  in  Amman,  Jordan,  it  would 
escalate  its  terrors  campaign  against  Israeli 
organizations  abroad  with  "more  dangerous, 
p>osslbly  fatal"  attacks. 

( Cairo  Radio  had  no  Immediate  reaction 
to  the  Israiell  raid,  but  It  broadcast  commu- 
niques reporting  heavy  Israeli  shelling  of 
Egyptian  installations  In  the  Suez  area  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  re- 
ported dogfights  over  the  canal  between 
Egyptian  and  Israeli  planes  today.) 

24    miles    below    SITEZ 

The  Israeli  forces  hit  the  Egyptian  coast 
from  El  Hafayer.  24  miles  below  Suez  City, 
south  to  Ras  Zafrana.  54  miles  below  Suez. 
The  Gulf  of  Suez  ranges  from  30  to  50  miles 
wide  at  this  area  across  the  Israeli-occupied 
Sinai  desert. 

Israelis  in  Tel  Aviv  said  they  struck  to 
punish  the  Egyptians  for  what  they  called 
increasing  fire  at  Israel's  troops  posted  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  canal.  Nine  Israelis  have 
been  killed  and  1 1  wounded  there  In  the  past 
week.  Observers  said  Egyptian  artillery  may 
have  been  the  prime  target. 

There  was  no  official  word  on  oil  installa- 
tions being  hit.  The  biggest  producer  of 
Egypt's  offshore  oil  works  lies  about  100  miles 
south  of  the  Suez  and  in  the  general  area  of 
today's  raid. 

The  center  of  that  oil  works  Is  the  offshore 
Morgan  oilfield  where  about  100  Americans 
are  employed.  The  field  is  exploited  by 
GUPCO,  owned  half  by  Egypt  and  half  by 
the  Pan  American  Oil  Co. 

There  was  no  sign  of  general  war  prepara- 
tions, and  no  sign  of  any  callup  of  reserves. 

The  Israeli  spokesmen,  when  they  finally 
gave  details,  stressed  that  the  raid  was  puni- 
tive. 

It  apparently  was  aimed  at  drawing  Egjrp- 
ilan  troops  and  artillery  away  from  the  Suez 
Canal  zone  to  ease  up  on  the  constant 
Egyptian  bombardment. 

Israeli  sources  in  Washington  said  It  was 
unlikely  that  the  first  of  the  U.S.  F4  Phan- 
toms delivered  to  Israel  took  part  in  today's 
raids  but  that  they  were  thought  to  be  In 
combat  readiness.  For  the  purpose  of  air  sup- 
port slower  planes  would  be  more  useful. 

The  raid  followed  a  series  of  Israeli  warn- 
ings to  Egypt  and  the  other  Arab  nations. 
Israeli  Transp>ort  Minister  Moshe  Carmel  said 
in  Tel  Aviv  yesterday  Israel  was  considering 
new  retaliation  against  Arab  guerrilla 
attacks. 

The  Israeli  army  spokesman  said  Egjrptlan 
jets  and  troops  made  no  effort  to  Interfere 
with  the  armored  raid's  progress  although 
the  operation  was  reported  to  have  lasted  10 
hours. 

Israeli  officials  did  not  announce  the  action 
until  It  was  over  In  mldafternoon. 

Ras  Zafrana,  southern  limit  of  today's  raid- 
ing, lies  50  miles  across  the  gulf  from  Abu 
Zemlna  In  the  Slnal  which  Israel  occupied 
In  1967.  It  is  the  center  of  American-owned 
oil  installations  in  the  gulf. 

Unofficial  reports  said  tanks  went  ashore 
from  landing  craft  and  that  Israeli  troops 
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plunged  ashore  from  craft  protected  by 
the  tanks  that  went  ahead  of  them.  Jets 
swoojjed  overhead  to  give  fire  cover  and  to 
attack  targets  ahead  of  the  advancing  Israelis. 

"Warnings  are  not  enough,"  said  one  Is- 
raeli source.  "More  drastic  action  Is  needed 
to  put  an  end  to  these  attacks." 

Strict  control  was  maintained  on  all  In- 
formation of  military  activities. 

(Israeli  sources  In  Washington  confirmed 
that  the  area  chosen  for  the  raid  Is  where 
the  Egyptian  armed  forces  are  thinnest. 

(The  aim,  according  to  these  sources,  was 
to  show  the  Elgyptlans,  who  are  said  to  have 
concentrated  as  high  as  100,000  men  along 
the  northern  reaches  of  the  canal,  that  their 
southern  fiank  Is  vulnerable  to  Israeli  at- 
tack.) 
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Phantom's  Flyover  Delights  Tel  ATIv 

Tel  Aviv,  September  7. — A  U.S. -supplied 
Phantom  fighter-bomber  streaked  over  this 
Israeli  metropolis  today,  watched  by  thou- 
sands of  delighted  Israelis. 

The  warplane  was  one  of  a  long-awaited 
batch  of  Phantoms  which  the  army  said 
yesterday  had  arrived  from  the  United 
States.  The  flight  was  obviously  demonstra- 
tive, observers  said.  Israeli  military  aircraft 
are  very  rarely  seen  over  Tel  Aviv. 

"E>en  now  we  will  not  Ignore  our  security 
worries,  but  we  can  anticipate  the  future 
with  a  more  relaxed  feeling,"  said  the  influ- 
ential newspafwr  Haaretz. 

I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Aug. 
11,  1969] 

Untted  States  To  Deliver  Israeli  Jets 

Washington. — The  United  States  plans  to 
deliver  four  supersonic  F-4  Phantom  Jets  to 
Israel  next  month  and  will  complete  delivery 
of  a  shipment  of  50  of  the  high-performance 
flghter-bombers  within  a  year,  according  to 
authoritative  sources  here. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  reported,  Israel 
has  lodged  a  tentative  request  for  about  100 
additional  aircraft — including  another  25 
F-4's — to  meet  Its  defense  needs. 

The  State  Department  declined  comment 
on  the  report,  but  reliable  sources  said  the 
request  had  come  through  the  Israeli  Em- 
bassy. 

It  appeared  that  disclosure  of  the  Israeli 
bid  for  extra  aircraft  was  deliberately  leaked 
here  well  in  advance  of  Israeli  Prime  Min- 
ister Golda  Melr's  planned  visit  Sept.  25  for 
talks  with  President  Nixon. 

Israel  first  turned  to  the  United  States 
Government  for  new  fighter  planes  after  the 
June,  1967,  Arab-Israeli  war  when  France 
clamped  an  embargo  on  an  order  for  50 
Mirage  jets  for  the  Jewish  state. 

In  December,  long  after  Israel  sought 
Phantoms  from  the  United  States,  the  out- 
going Johnson  administration  announced 
approval  of  the  sale  of  50  of  the  sophisticated 
Jets,   capable  of   twice  the  sp>eed  of  sound. 

Authoritative  sources  said  it  was  the  deliv- 
ery of  that  order  that  would  begin  next 
month.  About  12  Israeli  pilots  have  com- 
pleted training  In  the  United  States  to  fly 
the  Phantoms. 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Aug.  6,   1969) 

Israelis  Reported  Seeking  To  Buy  More 

U.S.  Planes 

(By  Hedrtck  Smith) 

Washington.  August  6. — Israel  Is  reported 
to  have  approached  the  Nixon  Administration 
with  a  request  for  nearly  $150-mllllon  worth 
of  aircraft.  Including  F-t  Phantom  Jets,  to 
maintain  long-term  air  superiority  over  her 
Arab  neighbors. 

Reliable  Informants  said  today  that  the 
Israeli  Ambassador.  Itzhak  Rabin,  had  asked 
the  United  States  to  agree  to  sell  about  80 
more  Skyhawk  A-4  fighter-bombers  and 
about  25  more  supersonic  Phantoms. 

Under  previous  deals  the  United  States  Is 


already  selling  both  types  of  aircraft  to 
Israel.  The  Phantoms  are  estimated  to  cost 
(3-mllllon  to  94-mllllon  each  and  the  Sky- 
hawks  about  $1 -million  with  the  exact  cost 
depending  on  the  equipment  Included. 

The  Informants  said  the  request  was  made 
last  month,  shortly  before  the  flare-up  In 
the  air  war  between  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public and  Israel  In  the  Suez  Canal  area. 
This  was  also  about  the  time  that  President 
Pompidou  Indicated  publicly  that  Prance 
would  maintain  her  1967  embargo  on  the  de- 
livery of  the  supersonic  Mirage  Jets  previ- 
ously bought  by  Israel. 

NO    U.S.    RESPONSE    REPORTED 

The  Nixon  Administration  was  reported 
to  have  given  no  response  to  the  Israeli  re- 
quest, but  to  have  taken  it  under  considera- 
tion. If  past  patterns  are  followed,  the  re- 
quest marks  the  first  step  in  a  lengthy  proc- 
ess of  negotiations  in  which  the  Israeli 
figures  may  be  revised  before  the  United 
States  considers  that  it  has  a  final  and  for- 
mal request.  Detailed  talks  are  expected  to 
begin  this  fall,   the  Informants  said. 

Israeli  officials  are  reported  to  have  re- 
newed their  earlier  expressions  of  Interest 
in  having  the  Phantoms  equipped  for  carry- 
ing atomic  weapons.  The  United  States  has 
rejected  such  plea^  and  has  insisted  that 
Israel  agree  not  to  use  American-supplied 
jets  to  carry  such  weapons. 

The  United  States  became  the  principal 
supplier  of  the  Israeli  Air  Force  after  the 
Arab-Israeli  war  of  June.   1967. 

Under  an  agreement  signed  in  1966  and 
expanded  In  January.  1968.  during  the  John- 
son Administration  the  United  States  has 
delivered  more  than  half  of  80  promised 
Skyhawks.  Israeli  officials  acknowledge  that 
some  of  the  planes  have  been  used  in  the 
recent  fighting. 

In  a  more  publicized  deal,  announced  last 
Dec.  27.  the  United  States  agreed  to  sell 
Israel  50  Phantoms.  The  1.200-mlle-an-hour 
aircraft  was  then  the  most  advanced  Amer- 
ican fighter-bomber  In  operation.  About  a 
dozen  Israeli  pilots  have  completed  training 
in  this  country,  and  Israel  Is  scheduled  to 
begin  receiving  a  squadron  of  16  Phantoms 
next  month,  at  the  rate  of  four  planes  a 
month. 


WILL   PUBLIC    WORKS   CUTBACKS 
CURE  INFLATION? 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  9.  1969 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  re- 
gard to  recent  statements  by  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  to  halt  construction 
on  75  percent  of  public  works  projects, 
I  should  just  like  to  add  my  voice  to  the 
increasing  chorus  of  critics  on  this  is- 
sue. 

Although  the  President  has  stated  that 
his  curb  on  Inderal  construction  projects 
will  also  serve  to  curb  inflation.  I  must 
wholeheartedly  disagree.  Although  econ- 
omists have  various  and  sundry  ideas 
on  what  will  serve  to  halt  the  present  in- 
flationary spiral,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  main  cause  of  the  present  prob- 
lem is  defense  spending. 

I  c8uinot  see  where  it  would  serve  the 
public  interest  to  halt  projects  already 
in  various  stages  of  completion.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  such  methods  would 
only  cost  the  public  more  in  the  long 
run.  These  projects  will  be  taken  up  at 
some  future  time  for  completion,  when 
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construction  costs  may  be  much  in- 
creased. Additionally,  unemplosTnent 
would  certainly  ensue  were  projects  un- 
der constructljon  to  be  halted  midway. 
To  increase  tfte  number  of  unemployed 
workers  is  cerljainly  not  an  efficient  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  rising  prices. 

I  urge  the  a<^inistration  to  more  thor- 
oughly investigate  the  matter  of  infla- 
tion, so  as  to  arrive  at  an  answer  that 
will  not  thro^  the  baby  out  with  the 
bath  water. 


NEW  U.S.  AMBASSADOR  TO  PANAMA 
MUST  BE  OBJECTIVE 


I.  D 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

Olf   PKNWSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOU^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday\  September  9,  1969 
I 

Mr.  FLOODI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  widespread  discussion  in  the  press 
of  the  Nation  piiring  recent  weeks  quot- 
iOg  fr9ffi  a  letter  by  me  to  the  President 
of  the  United  $tates  in  opposition  to  the 
appointment  if  Robert  M.  Sayre.  now 
UJS.  Ambassador  to  Uruguay,  as  our 
Ambassador  to  Panama. 

My  information  is  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Sayre  was  an  suitive  participant  with 
Walt  W.  Rostow  in  the  formulation  of 
the  three  proposed  new  Panama  Canal 
treaties,  whlcii^  were  never  signed  after 
completion  of  I  negotiations  in  1967,  be- 
cause of  strong  opposition  in  both  Pan- 
ama and  the  Ututed  States. 

What  is  needed  as  our  Ambassador  in 
Panama  is  soniieone  who  will  defend  the 
indispensable  sovereign  rights,  power, 
£ind  authority  of  the  United  States  over 
the  UJS.-own^  Canal  Zone  territory 
and  Panama  CJELnal  and  not  one  who  has 
been  active  toward  subverting  them,  and 
who  cannot  b^  objective  because  of  his 
previous  comniitments. 

Mr.  Speaker]  it  is,  indeed,  unfortunate 
that  the  Presiient  has  surrounded  him- 
self with  advisers  whose  records  have, 
in  effect,  been  unsound  as  regards  the 
best  interests  Of  our  country.  It  is  fortu- 
nate that  we  I  do  have  able  and  well- 
informed  men  jLn  the  United  States,  with 
the  proper  ai^aliflcations  for  appoint- 
ment as  our  {Ambassador  to  Panama, 
and  they  should  be  appointed. 

In  order  thkt  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  at  la^e  may  know  precisely 
what  I  have  ^ated  regarding  the  pro- 
jDOsed  appointi|ient,  I  include  the  entire 
correspondency  with  the  White  House; 
also,  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  Hu- 
man Events  that  quotes  me  correctly: 


Prb^idknt: 


The  Phesident 
White  House, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr 
guage   press   nefrs 
effect    that    the 
hopes    to   reopei  t 
Panama  Canal 
with   current 
Officer  Robert  M 
sldered  for  appointment 
to  Panama.  Is  onilnous 

Aocordlng  to 
waa  an  active 
Rostow  In  the 


Jtn.Y  28,  1969. 


Recent  Sp>anlsh  lan- 

from    Panama    is   to   the 

Panamanian    Government 

the  negotiations   for   new 

■^Yeatles.  This  news,  coupled 

ports    that    Foreign    Service 

Sayre  Is  being  seriously  con- 

as  U.S.  Ambassador 


my  information.  Mr.   Sayre 

partlclpeint    with    Walt    W. 

fcirmulation  of  the  discredited 
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1967  proposed  new  Panama  Canal  treaties, 
which  proposed  treaties  aroxised  strenuous 
public  opposition  in  both  Panama  and  the 
United  States.  In  the  latter,  some  150  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  introduced  resolutions 
opposing  raUflcatlon.  Many  speeches  in  op- 
position were  made  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate. 

As  those  proposed  treaties  wM'e  not  only 
weak  said  unrealistic,  but  also  perilous  to  the 
security  of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  including  Panama,  I 
trust  that  you  will  not  appioint  anyone  asso- 
ciated with  the  prep>aration  or  negotiation  of 
the  proposed  1967  treaties  as  Ambassador  to 
that  country,  but  someone  who  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  protect  the  indispensable 
sovereign  rights,  power  and  authority  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone  territory 
and^anal.  Except  for  our  presence  in  Panama 
today,  Soviet  power  would  be  dominant  there, 
and  would  absolutely  control  the  Panama 
Canal  In  which  project  the  United  States  has 
made  a  net  Investment,  including  defense, 
from  1904  to  June  30,  1968.  of  more  than 
$5,000,000,000.  all  supplied  by  the  American 
taxpayer. 

The  situation  affecting  the  Panama  Canal 
Is  of  such  grave  character  that  it  should  not 
be  dictated  by  shabby  sentimentalities.  We 
have  enough  trouble  on  our  hands  with  Cuba 
which  was  permitted  to  pass  Into  the  Soviet 
orbit;  we  do  not  wish  to  have  another  like, 
and  even  more  grave,  situation  at  Panama. 
Sincerely. 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  WHrrE  House, 
Washington,  B.C.,  July  30,  1969. 
Hon.  Daniel  J,  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Flood:  This  will  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  July  28  to  the  President  re- 
garding Mr.  Robert  M.  Sayre,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officer,  and  the  proposed  Panama  Canal 
treaties  which  were  submitted  to  the  90th 
Congress. 

I  know  the  President  will  appreciate  having 
this  frank  expression  of  your  views  which 
will  be  called  to  his  attention  upon  his  re- 
turn. At  that  time  we  will  be  in  further 
touch  with  you. 
With  cordial  regard. 
Sincerely. 

William  E.  Timmons, 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  14,  1969. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Flood:  With  further 
reference  to  your  letter  of  July  28  regarding 
Panama,  you  will  have  noted  that  on  Au- 
gust 9  the  President  announced  his  decision 
to  nominate  Mr.  Robert  M.  Sayre,  present 
Ambassador  to  Uruguay,  as  Ambassador  to 
Panama.  The  President  wants  to  assure  you 
that  this  decision  was  taken  only  after  the 
most  careful  consideration,  and  that  Mr. 
Sayre  Is  a  very  able  career  officer  who  can 
be  depended  upon  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  and  to  Implement  faith- 
fully the  policy  of  this  Administration. 

With  respect  to  reports  that  Panama 
hopes  to  re-open  negotiations  for  a  new 
canal  treaty,  such  a  suggestion  has  not 
formally  been  made  by  the  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment. We  do  not  know  If  It  will  be,  but 
again  the  President  wishes  to  assure  you 
that  our  policy  toward  this  question  wlU  be 
carefully  reviewed  within  the  National 
Security  Council  mechanism. 

With  cordial  regard. 
Sincerely, 

William  E.  Timmons, 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 


September  9,  1969 


"Oivkaway"   Ambassador  for  Panama 

Attacked 

(From  the  Allen-Goldsmith  Report) 

President  Nixon  faces  a  bruising  fight  if 
he  appoints  Robert  M.  Sayre  as  ambassador 
to  Panama. 

Rep.  Daniel  Flood  (D.-Pa.),  a  House  Ap- 
propriations subcommittee  obairman,  has 
served  blunt  notice  of  this  In  a  letter  to  the 
President.  A  25-year  congressional  veteran 
Flood  has  long  been  closely  interested  in 
Panamanian  affairs. 

Basis  of  his  emphatic  opposition  to  Sayre 
Is  that  he  was  an  active  participant  in  the 
drafting  of  the  1967  proposed  Panama  Canal 
treaties. 

These  treaties  evoked  such  a  storm  of  dis- 
approval In  Congress  that  they  were  never 
signed.  Some  150  House  members  sponsored 
denunciatory  resolutions.  They  made  three 
charges:  That  the  agreements  ceded  sov- 
ereignty over  the  canal  to  Panama;  made 
that  country  a  "partner"  in  canal  manage- 
ment, and  would  share  Its  defense  with 
Panama:  authorized  the  U.S.  to  construct  a 
new  canal  in  Panama. 

The  uproar  over  these  treaties  were  so 
massive  and  vehement  that  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration shelved  them.  No  effort  has  ever 
been  made  to  revive  them.  The  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  did  hold  hearings 
but  for  some  unexplained  reason  they  were 
not  published. 

Sayre,  45,  a  career  foreign  service  officer. 
Is  now  ambassador  to  Uruguay.  Authoritative 
reports  have  been  current  for  some  time  that 
be  was  to  be  shifted  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Panama. 

One  of  the  State  Department's  leiding  ex- 
perts on  Latin  America,  Sajrre  has  served  in 
a  number  of  countries  there — Including  Mex- 
ico, Peru  and  Cuba.  For  several  years  he  was 
deputy  assistant  secretary  of  state  with  the 
Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs.  In  formu- 
lating the  discarded  Panamanian  treaties,  he 
worked  with  Walt  W.  Rostow,  controversial 
special  assistant  on  foreign  affairs  to  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

In  assailing  Sayre's  reported  contemplated 
appointment  as  ambassador  to  Panama,  Rep. 
Flood  sharply  challenged  his  fitness  and 
qualifications. 

"I  emphatically  trust,"  the  influential  leg- 
islator wrote  the  President,  "that  you  will  not 
appoint  anyone  as  ambassador  to  Panama 
who  was  associated  with  the  preparation  of 
the  abortive  1967  giveaway  treaties,  but  some- 
one who  can  be  depended  upon  to  protect  the 
indispensable  sovereign  rights,  power  and 
authority  of  the  United  States  over  Canal 
Zone  territory  and  the  canal.  Those  treaties 
not  only  were  weak  and  unrealistic,  but  also 
perilous  to  the  security  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Western  Hemisphere,  includ- 
ing Panama. 

"Except  for  our  presence  in  Panama  today, 
Soviet  power  would  be  dominant  there,  and 
would  absolutely  control  the  Panama  Canal 
In  which  the  United  States  had  made  net  in- 
vestment, including  defense,  from  1904  to 
June  30,  1968,  of  more  than  $5  billion,  all 
supplied  by  the  American  taxpayer." 

Citing  the  recent  visit  to  Havana  of  a 
powerful  Russian  fleet  and  authoritative  re- 
ports of  the  establishment  of  a  Soviet  naval 
base  there.  Flood  stressed  the  crucial  neces- 
sity of  preserving  the  sectirlty  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

"The  situation  affecting  the  canal  is  of 
such  grave  character,"  Flood  declared  in  his 
unpublished  letter,  "that  it  should  not  be 
dictated  by  shabby  sentimentalities.  We  have 
enough  trouble  on  our  hands  with  Cuba, 
which  was  permitted  to  pass  into  the  Com- 
munist orbit,  without  having  another  sim- 
ilar, and  even  more  grave,  situation  at 
Panama." 

Flood  has  long  strongly  advocated  removal 
of  State  Department  control  of  Panama  Canal 
policy.  He  wants  that  placed  In  the  Defense 
Department. 
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"Panama  is  still  a  land  of  endemic  revolu- 
tion and  political  turmoil,"  F^ood  maintains. 
"For  the  U.S.  to  surrender  its  full  sovereign 
pKJwers  over  the  Panama  Canal  is  not  only  un- 
realistic, but  fraught  with  the  greatest  peril 
for  the  security  of  all  the  Americas.  That's 
why  It  Is  of  such  urgent  importance  for  us  to 
have  an  ambassador  there  who  understands 
that  fully  and  clearly,  and  not  one  who  would 
acquiesce  In  the  surrender  and  subversion 
of  such  powers." 


BILL  WESCOAT  OF  THE  REYNOLDS- 
Vn.I.K.  PA.,  STAR  COMMENTS  ON 
GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent speech  on  the  subject  of  gim  control 
legislation,  my  friend  and  colleague,  one 
of  the  outstanding  Members  of  this  body, 
John  P.  Saylor,  who  represents  the  22d 
District  of  Pennsylvania  with  great  credit 
and  distinction,  made  a  number  of  par- 
ticularly hard-hitting  comments  on  the 
real  intent  of  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Violence  Commission.  In  brief, 
Congressman  Saylor,  like  myself,  op- 
poses the  gun  confiscation  proposals  of 
the  Commission.  Further,  we  believe  that 
the  concern  of  Congress  should  be  on 
controlling  the  criminal  rather  than  the 
law-abiding  citizen.  One  response  to  that 
speech  has  come  to  my  attention  which 
I  want  to  share  with  you  and  our  col- 
leagues. An  article  by  Bill  Wescoat  in 
the  Reynoldsville,  Pa.,  Star,  succinctly 
captures  the  concern  I  share  along  with 
Congressman  Saylor  about  attempts  to 
confiscate  the  guns  owned  by  law-abiding 
citizens  and  sportsmen  in  the  United 
States.  The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Reynoldsville  (Pa.)  Star, 

Sept.  4,   1969) 

Gun  Control 

(By  BUI  Wescoat) 

In  the  long  and  continuing  fight  about 
gun  control  In  the  United  States,  this  dis- 
trict's representative.  Congressman  John  P. 
Saylor,  has  been  an  outspoken  opponent  of 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  deprive  citizens  of  the  right  to  own  fire- 
arms. In  his  opfxjsltlon  he  has  performed 
admirably  as  a  watchdog  guarding  the  rights 
of  all  citizens,  not  just  those  of  his  own  dis- 
trict, and  doing  what  he  can  to  prevent 
further  intrusion  into  our  private  lives  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Now  he  has  quite  correctly  recognized  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violience  for 
what  It  is — complete  gun  confiscation  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  He  brought  this  forcibly 
to  the  attention  of  his  colleagues  In  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  the  other 
day.  The  Commission,  with  many  fancy 
phrases  and  statistics,  has  tried  to  convince 
any  who  would  listen  that  the  way  to  con- 
trol crime  in  the  United  States  is  by  making 
it  against  the  law  to  own  or  possess  a  gun, 
and  that  the  Government  should,  by  law, 
call  upon  all  citizens  to  surrender  their 
arms. 

This  Is  gun  confiscation  pure  and  simple, 
of  course,  and  Mr.  Saylor  delights  In  the 
fact  that  the  real  issue  Is  now  out  in  the 
oi>en,    and    expresses    confidence    that    the 
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American  people  wUl  now  begin  to  "fight 
these  unnecessary,  unwarranted,  and  un- 
workable recommendations  that  would  de- 
stroy their  right  to  self-protection."  He  said, 
"I  believe  .  .  .  the  turning  point  has  been 
reached.  The  direction  now  is  toward  real- 
ism. The  sob  sisters  and  do-gooders  have 
had  their  day,  now  the  voice  of  reason — the 
voice  of  the  American  people,  the  voice  of 
the  American  sportsman — will  prevail." 

There  are  many  of  us  who  couldn't  agree 
more  about  the  sob  sisters  Emd  do-gooders, 
not  only  in  regard  to  gun  control,  but  many 
other  things  as  well.  If  the  bleeding  hearts  in 
this  country  continue  to  have  their  way 
much  longer,  our  society  is  most  certainly 
doomed.  We  must  begin  to  face  realism  about 
many  things,  and  take  the  hard,  teugh  stands 
where  it  is  necessary  to  take  them.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  and  the  Justice  Department 
have  already  discovered  that  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  is  basically  an  unworkable 
law.  Spokesmen  from  those  two  departments 
have  recogrnized  a  couple  of  important  facts. 
First,  Federal  control  of  spwrting  firearms 
constitutes  an  unwarranted  invasion  into  the 
province  of  State  and  local  governments. 
Second,  each  state  and  each  section  of  the 
United  States  faces  different  problems  in  re- 
gard to  grun  control.  Problems  peculiar  to  the 
populous  urban  areas  are  certainly  not  the 
same  as  those  of  the  sparsely  populated 
plains  and  mountain  areas. 

It  Is  Indeed  encouraging  to  learn  that  there 
are  those  In  high  places  who  realize  that  it  Is 
Impossible,  In  many,  many  instances,  for 
ivory  Tower  thinkers  to  prescribe  one  remedy 
for  all  Ills  everywhere — whether  they  be  at  a 
local,  state  or  Federal  level.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  recently  ran  an  editorial  entitled 
"More  Gun  Control  Nonsense,"  in  which 
It  pointed  out  the  obvious — that  the 
Violence  Commission's  proposal  that  all 
Americans  surrender  their  hand  giins  (there 
are  an  estimated  24  million  In  the  country)  is 
rather  ridiculous  for  the  criminals  most  cer- 
tainly are  not  going  to  surrender  theirs,  and 
this  would  leave  the  law-abiding  citizens 
more  than  ever  at  a  disadvantage. 

Congressman  Saylor  has  long  advocated 
attacking  the  problem  of  guns  and  crime 
the  way  It  should  be  attacked — on  the  crim- 
inal, not  a  broadside  against  the  law-abid- 
ing citizen  who  owns  a  gun.  He  recommends 
that  anyone  committing  a  crime  while  armed 
be  mandatorily  sentenced  to  prison,  and  that 
there  be  no  authority  for  any  judge  to  si.s- 
pend  this  sentence,  or  to  have  it  run  con- 
currently with  any  other  sentence.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  attempt  to  convince  the 
person  who  sets  forth  on  a  criminal  venture 
to  think  twice  about  being  armed. 

There  are  many  arguments  for  and  against 
gun  control,  and  to  the  average  citizen  any 
control  that  would  hamp>er  the  criminal  ele- 
ment in  the  country,  or  any  law  that  would 
bring  swift  piuiishment  for  the  illegal  use  of 
a  firefirm,  would  be  a  good  one.  What  we 
must  watch,  and  what  Mr.  Saylor  is  watch- 
ing. Is  that  under  the  guise  of  protecting  us, 
the  do-gooders  would  actually  strip  us  of  a 
cherished  right  and  place  us  even  more  at 
the  mercy  of  any  criminals  who  would 
threaten  our  homes  or  our  families. 


PEACE  CORPS  AUTHORIZATION 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9.  1969 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  from  the  House  on  yes- 
terday, but  had  I  been  present  I  would 
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have  voted  for  H.R.  11039,  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  the  operation  of  the  Peace 
Corps  for  fiscal  1970.  As  the  Record  in- 
dicates, I  had  requested  that  I  be  paired 
for  passage  and  against  recommittal  of 
the  bill. 

The  biU  authorizes  $101.1  million  for 
fiscal  1970.  This  is  $900,000  less  than  for 
fiscal  1969,  and  I  believe  it  reflects  the 
desire  and  effort  of  the  Peace  Corps  to 
conform  to  budgetary  restraints,  as  well 
as  to  place  more  emphasis  on  quality, 
rather  than  quantity  of  Peace  Corps 
volunteers.  The  Peace  Corps  is  a  large 
and  important  operation,  and  I  believe 
all  of  us  agree  that  since  its  beginning  in 
1961  the  Corps  has  made  a  major  con- 
tribution, not  only  in  the  foreign  coun- 
tries where  we  have  volunteers  serving, 
but  also  in  the  United  States.  Under  the 
authorization  which  the  House  passed 
yesterday,  the  Peace  Corps  intends  to 
recruit  7,500  new  volunteers  for  1970  and 
these  people  will  come  from  commimlties 
throughout  the  country.  The  Peace 
Corps  is  not  increasing  in  size  and  cost, 
but  its  work  and  stature  have  grown  in 
scope  and  importance.  It  is  anticipated 
that  as  of  June  30,  1970,  the  number  of 
volunteers  overseas  will  be  2,525  in 
Africa;  1,800  in  North  Africa-Near  East- 
South  Asia:  2,100  in  East  Asia-Paciflc; 
and  2,825  in  Latin  America.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  the  Peace  Corps  continued 
success. 


AN  OPEN  ELECTION  IN  NORTH 
VIETNAM 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF  califohnxa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  9,  1969 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ho  Chi 
Minh  is  dead.  Imminent  political  events 
in  North  Vietnam  may  give  us  some  per- 
spective about  some  facets  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  am  suggesting  that  our  Government 
urge  the  North  Vietnamese  to  select  a 
successor  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  they  would  propose 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  select  their 
political  leaders.  I  would  also  urge  that 
the  election  be  open  to  uninhibited  In- 
ternational observation. 

The  Communists  demand  free,  open 
elections  in  the  south.  So  they  can  show 
the  way  in  the  north,  now  that  they  have 
this  made-to-order  chance. 

The  manner  of  selecting  a  successor  to 
Ho  Chi  Minh  may  just  separate  the  true 
nationalists  from  the  Communist  dem- 
agogs there  and  their  sympathizers  here. 

I  predict  that  the  successor  to  Ho  Chi 
Minh  will  be  selected  in  the  conventional 
Communist  manner — the  sham  election 
will  be  rigged  and  closed — and  there  will 
be  little  public  outcry  there,  or  here,  by 
those  who  crassly  demeaned  the  1967 
elections  of  Thieu  and  Ky. 

Think  about  this — Communist  power 
and  authority  is  force  and  treachery — 
not  the  open  ballot  box,  no  matter  what 
they  proclaim  at  the  negotiating  table. 
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CHTICK"  JOELSON 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERUN 

(ir    CALtrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUa  E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  4.  1969 


Mr.    VAN 

among  all  the 


the  judicial  bench,  surely,  justice  in  New 
Jersey  will  be  tempered  with  wit,  as  well 
as  with  mercy. 


1  )EERLJN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Members  of  this  body,  it 
is  probably  true  that  a  relative  handful 
can  feel  certain  of  commanding  full  at- 
tention of  the  House  when  they  rise  to 
speak 

■' Chuck"    Jqelson   has   been   one   of 

of  incisive  wit,   always 

superbly  prepared  to  make  his  point  with 
a  minimum  of  words — words  which  col- 
leagues knew  flfould  be  worth  hearing. 

He  is,  moraover,  a  kind  and  gentle 
man  whose  gjay  spirit  will  be  sorely 
missed  in  this  Chamber.  When  he  takes 


RETIREMENT  OP  CONGRESSMAN 
CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIYES— Wednesday,  September  10,  1969 


met 


"The  tlouse 

The  Chaplaih 

D.D.,  offered  tie 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CVLIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker  it  is  with  a  very  real  pleasure 
that  I  join  in  the  host  of  tributes  to  our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Charles  S. 
"CHtrcK"  JOELSON,  OH  his  retirement 
from  this  House  to  take  his  seat  on  the 
bench  in  New  Jersey. 


Mr.  JoELSON's  9  years  in  the  House 
have  been  distinguished  ones  and  he  has 
served  well  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  His  legal  training  and 
distinguished  legal  career  before  his  elec- 
tion to  the  House  suited  him  well  for 
his  calm  and  judicial  work  here. 

I  think,  perhaps,  the  finest  tribute 
to  Mr.  JoELsoN  will  be  the  record  he 
leaves  behind,  a  record  marked  by  his 
brilliant  efforts  in  behalf  of  education. 
Young  people  throughout  the  Nation 
have  much  to  thank  him  for  and  their 
future  achievements  will  reflect  his 
achievements. 

For  us  in  the  House,  our  memories  of 
Mr.  JoELSON  will  be  of  his  humor,  his  wit, 
his  calm  and  his  wisdom.  He  has  been  a 
most  valuable  Member  of  this  House  and 
a  good  friend  to  all  of  us. 


at  12  o'clock  nooh. 
Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
following  prayer: 

Unto  Thee,  b  Lord,  do  I  lift  up  my 
soul. — Psalm  2J :  1. 

O  God,  our  rather,  who  art  the  truth 
that  keeps  men  free  and  the  love  that 
makes  them  gx)d,  give  to  us  the  faith 
to  see  life  as  it  is,  the  strength  to  change 
for  good  what  we  can  change  for  good, 
and  the  serenity  to  accept  calmly  and 
courageously  what  we  cannot  change  at 
this  time. 

We  pass  through  this  world  but  once. 
Any  good  we  can  do.  any  kindness  we 
can  show,  any  nelp  we  can  give  do  Thou 
help  us  to  do  it  now,  for  we  shall  not  pass 
this  way  nor  lii  e  through  this  day  again. 

May  we  the  representatives  of  our 
,y  to  Thee  and  our  coun- 
ives  committed  to  goals 


people  in  loyal 

try  keep  our 

great  enough  fbr  free  men. 


In  the  spirit 


of  Christ,  we  pray.  Amen. 


The  Journal 
terday  was 
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Df  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
and  approved. 


reai 


SPEAKER 


The 
the     imanimotis 
entered  into 
Clares  the  Houie 
call  of  the  Chiiir 
rung  15  minutep 

Accordingly 
utes  p.m.)  the 
ject  to  the  call 


The  recess  having 
was  called  to 
2  o'clock  and 


RECESS 


In  accordance  with 

consent     agreement 

jijesterday,  the  Chair  de- 

in  recess  subject  to  the 

and  the  bells  will  be 

before  the  House  meets. 

at  12  o'clock  and  3  mln- 

fiouse  stood  in  recess  sub- 

)f  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 


expired,  the  House 
i»rder  by  the  Speaker  at 
minutes  p.m. 


SO 


COMMUNICATION    FROM    THE    AS- 
SISTANT   A'TTORNEY    GENERAL 


The  SPEAKER 
the  following 


laid  before  the  House 
dommunication  from  the 


Assistant  Attorney  General,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

DXPABTMENT  OF  JXJSTICK, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  5, 1989. 
Hon.  John  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker :  As  you  know,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolutions  673,  674  and  675,  dated 
June  27,  1967.  and  subsequent  resolutions, 
certain  documents  and  records  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  were  naade  available  to  a 
District  of  Columbia  grand  Jxiry  in  connec- 
tion with  an  investigation  involving  Con- 
gressman Adam  Cla5rton  Powell. 

The  DetJartment  of  Justice  has  received 
a  request  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  review  evidence  developed  before  the 
grand  Jury  relevant  to  an  official  Investiga- 
tion of  Congressman  Powell  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  In  order  to  comply  with  this 
request.  It  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  court 
order  authorizing  access  to  grand  Jury 
records. 

Since  the  information  of  Interest  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  involves  records 
furnished  to  the  grand  Jury  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  is  requested  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  Include  relevant  House 
records  and  materials  in  our  application  for  a 
court  order  granting  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  access  to  grand  turj-  information. 
Sincerely. 

Wux  Wilson, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIVI- 
LEDGED  REPORT  ON  LEGISLATIVE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1970  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  THURSDAY 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  may 
have  until  midnight  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 11,  to  file  a  privileged  report  on  the 
legislative  branch  appropriation  bill  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota 
reserved  all  points  of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  681)  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrTEE    OT  THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  681),  with  Mr.  Mills  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler) 
will  be  recognized  for  3  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch) 
will  be  recognized  for  3  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 681  contains  the  provisions  for  a 
proposed  new  article  to  the  Constitution 
which  shall  be  valid  only  if  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States  within  7  years  after  it  has  been 
submitted  to  them  by  the  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  the  article  of  amend- 
ment is  to  abolish  primarily  the  electoral 
college  and  to  substitute  the  direct  popu- 
lar election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. It  provides  for  a  runoff  election 
between  two  pairs  of  candidates  who  re- 
ceive the  highest  number  of  votes  if  none 
of  the  candidates  receives  at  least  40 
percent  of  the  popular  vote. 

Second,  the  proposed  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  be  voted  for  jointly  only  as 
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candidates  who  have  consented  to  the 
joining  of  their  names.  That  Is  in  sec- 
tion L 

Third,  under  the  new  articles  of 
amendment,  the  voters  for  President  and 
Vice  President  in  each  State  shall  have 
the  same  qualifications  as  are  required 
for  persons  voting  therein  for  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture, except  that  each  State  may  adopt 
less  restrictive  residence  requirements 
and  the  Congress  may  establish  uni- 
form residency  requirements  for  voting 
in  presidential  elections.  That  is  in  sec- 
tion 2. 

Fourth,  the  times,  places,  and  manner 
of  holding  the  presidential  election  and 
any  runoff  election  and  entitlement  to 
inclusion  on  the  ballot  shall  be  prescribed 
in  each  State  by  the  legislature  thereof 
except  that  Congress  is  empowered  to 
make  or  alter  such  regulations.  The  Con- 
gress is  specifically  empowered  to  deter- 
mine the  days  on  which  the  original 
election  or  any  runoff  election  is  to  be 
held. 

Moreover,  the  Congress  is  authorized 
to  prescribe  the  time,  place,  and  manner 
in  which  the  results  of  such  presidential 
election  shall  be  ascertained  and  de- 
clared— section  4. 

Fifth,  the  Congress  is  specifically  em- 
powered to  provide  for  the  case  of  the 
death  or  withdrawal  of  any  candidate 
before  the  election  and  for  the  case  of 
the  death  of  both  the  President-elect  and 
Vice  President-elect — section  5. 

Finally,  the  amendment  provides  that 
the  direct  popular  election  system  will 
take  effect  1  year  after  the  21st  day 
of  January  following  ratification — sec- 
tion 7. 

That  generally  is  the  purport  of  the 
amendment  now  before  you. 

I  plea  for  the  indulgence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  finish  my  general  statement 
before  being  interrogated  and  asked 
questions. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  Jeffer- 
son said  way  back  in  1823  that  our  sys- 
tem of  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President  was  the  most  dangerous  blot 
on  our  Constitution  and  one  which  some 
unlucky  chance  will  soon  hit.  The  dan- 
gers that  Jefferson  pointed  out  are  even 
more  grave  today.  The  uncertainty,  the 
doubts,  the  fears,  the  imponderabilities 
of  even  the  last  presidential  election 
emphasize  the  need  for  some  change.  We 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as 
Benjamin  Franklin  stated  many  years 
ago  at  the  close  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  on  September  17.  1787,  can- 
not help  expressing  the  wish  that  every 
Member  will  learn  a  little  of  his  own 
fallability.  Thus  we  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  are  not  infallible  and  are 
not  so  infallible  as  to  state  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  681  is  perfect.  It  is  in- 
deed not  prefect.  Nothing  is  perfect.  But 
we  do  believe  that  it  contains  the  least 
nimiber  of  inequities,  the  lesust  nimiber 
of  objections  of  all  plans  considered,  and 
we  did  consider  a  plethora  of  plans. 
Among  these  plans  was  the  district  plan, 
the  proportional  plan,  the  automatic 
electoral  vote  plan,  the  direct  vote,  and 
combinations  of  all  four.  We  rejected  de- 
cisively all  except  the  direct  election 
plan.  The  final  vote  n  the  Committee 


on  the  Judiciary  was  decisive.  Twenty- 
nine  members  voted  for  the  joint  resolu- 
tion now  before  you,  and  only  six  voted 
against.  Thus,  as  I  said,  a  very  strong 
sentiment  existed  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  still  exists  for  the  plan 
now  before  you. 

The  reform  we  seek  is  timely  and  wise. 
It  is  anomalous  to  preserve  the  electoral 
college  system.  It  is  outmoded.  It  is  ill 
suited  to  our  times. 

Edmund  Burke  in  a  classic  speech  for 
reform  said: 

A  wise  Government  well  knows  the  best 
time  and  manner  of  yielding  that  impossible 
to  keep. 

Every  well-intentioned  statesman,  ev- 
ery worthy  institution,  be  it  civic,  reli- 
gious, or  educational,  knows  that  the 
present  system  is  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  Nation  and  should  not  be  further 
maintained.  Thus,  Congress  must  start 
to  weed  out  the  distressing  system  that 
can  be  a  catchall  of  much  evil. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  1651 

Abbltt  Eckhardt  McCloskey 

Anderson.  Edwards,  Ala.  Martin 

Tenn.  Esch  Michel 

Ashley  Fallon  Morton 

Ayres  Ford.  Nix 

Baring  William  D.  Obey 

Barrett  Gallagher  Powell 

Blanton  Glalmo  Railsback 

Boiling  Gubser  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Bush  Hansen,  Idaho  Rosenthal 

Cabell  Hansen.  Wash.  Rostenkowskl 

CahiU  Harsha  Saylor 

Carey  Hathaway  Scheuer 

Chlsholm  Hawkins  Slsk 

Clark  Hollfleld  Smith,  Iowa 

Clay  Howard  Stuckey 

Collier  Hungate  Teague.  Tex 

Cunningham      Karth  Tleman 

Daddarlo  Klrwan  Turmey 

Davis,  Ga.  Kleppe  Watklns 

Dawson  Kuykendall  Wilson. 

Dent  Landrum  Charles  H. 

Dlggs  Lipscomb  Wydler 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  joint 
resolution  iH.J.  Res.  681)  and  finding  it- 
self without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  364  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  <  Mr.  Celler  )  had  been  recog- 
nized and  had  not  completed  his  remarks. 
The  Chair  now  again  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
about  to  say  when  I  was  interrupted  by 
the  quorum  call  that  even  the  President 
of  the  United  States  deprecated  the  pres- 
ent system  of  electing  the  President  and 
Vice  President. 

I  would  like  at  this  juncture,  however, 
to  express  my  gratitude  and  appreciation 
to  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 


Judiciary  who  in  the  most  painstaking 
and  dedicated  manner  helped  to  prepare 
and  shape  this  resolution.  They  all 
worked  most  diligently  and  in  a  most 
careful  fashion,  rounding  out  each  sen- 
tence. They  did  all  and  sundry  to  see 
that  the  words  in  this  resolution  are 
properly  set  and  each  phrase  was  dili- 
gently roimded  out,  polished,  and  refur- 
bished. This  is  not  an  easy  task,  espe- 
cially when  it  involves  a  constitutional 
amendment.  I  want  lo  pay  a  special  trib- 
ute to  my  colleagues,  all  of  them,  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  for  the  work  that 
they  accomplished  and  in  particular  pay 
tribute  to  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  '  Mr.  Mc- 
CtTLLOCH).  who.  in  tandem  with  myself, 
made  possible — let  me  put  it  that  way — 
the  real  and  final  shape  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  a  very  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation because  as  I  said  in  speaking  on 
the  rule  yesterday,  there  has  been  no 
full-scale  debate  on  this  momentous  sub- 
ject of  the  electoral  system  since  1826. 
So.  we  are  engaged  in  a  rather  historical 
debate  and  everyone  who  participates  in 
this  debate,  participates  in  a  momentous 
event. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Commit- 
tee, I  must  say  that  those  who  forget  the 
mistakes  of  history  must  live  them  all 
over  again.  The  electoral  college  system 
turned  out.  contrary  to  the  spirU  and 
words  of   the  Founding  Fathers  to  be 
a    historical    blunder,    a    real    genuine 
blunder.  Twice  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  t»-e  Vice  President  was  thrown 
in  the  House,  with  most  aggravating  and 
evil  consequences;  namely,  in  1800  and 
in  1824.  There  were  additional  narrow 
escapes.  In  1968,  in  the  election  between 
Humphrey  and  Nixon;   in   1960.  in  the 
election  between  Nixon  and  Kennedy ;  in 
1948,  the  election  between  Truman  and 
Dewey,  in  those  contests  a  mere  shift  of 
1  percent — of  1  percent — of  the  popular 
vote  in  a  number  of  the  key  States  would 
have  thrown  the  election,  shall  I  say.  into 
the  "cockpit"— would  have  thrown  the 
election  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  the  probability  of  political  wheeling 
and   dealing   that   always   accompanies 
such  election  in  the  House  for  President. 
The  Nation  must  shudder  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  repetition  of  such  a  situation. 
We  must  prohibit  it  and  we  must  pass, 
therefore,  the  instant  resolution. 

Thrice  in  our  history,  because  of  the 
electoral  system,  the  winner  of  the  pres- 
idential popular  vote  became  the  loser 
and  the  loser  became  the  winner.  Such 
a  result  is  horrible;  it  is  unsporting,  it  is 
dangerous;  it  is  downright  uncivilized 
to  have  ttie  winner  become  the  loser  and 
the  loser  become  the  winner. 

In  1824,  in  1876  and  in  1888  such  flukes 
happened.  As  I  said  during  the  discus- 
sion of  the  rule  yesterday  it  Ls  very  much 
like  Sancho  Panza  in  "Don  Quixote"  who 
sits  down  to  a  very  sumptuous  meal  and 
is  about  to  partake  thereof  and  the  meal 
is  taken  away  from  him.  That  is  what 
happens  to  the  winner  in  a  popular  elec- 
tion and  the  loser  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege It  is  all  filched  from  him  and  all  he 
can  do  is  bite  his  nails  in  anger.  We 
should  not  permit  such  a  situation.  By  a 
popular  vote  the  loser  in  those  elections 
in  1824.  1876  and  1888.  the  popular  vote 
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loser  was  elected  President  by  the  elec- 
toral college  in  those  years;  namely.  John 
Quincy  Adam4,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
and  Benjamin]  Harrison.  The  political 
convolutions  ttnd  skullduggery  that 
turned  the  Residency,  for  example, 
over  to  Rutharford  B.  Hayes  in  1870 
might  have  well  caused  another  Civil 
War.  Read  the  history  of  those  times  and 
you  will  find  Ijhat  the  country  seethed 
with  excitement  as  a  result. 

And  the  whinner  there,  who  was 
branded  the  loser — Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
was  the  winner  of  the  popular  vote. 
Samuel  J.  Tildin  hswl  been  former  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was  a 
man  of  character  and  strength,  he 
calmed,  however,  the  seething  political 
waters  of  that  year,  1870.  He  said: 

I  am  returning  to  private  life  with  a  con- 
sciousness that  I  shall  receive  from  poster- 
ity the  credit  oflhavUig  been  elected  to  the 
highest  position  ^thln  the  gift  of  the  people 
without  any  of  the  cares  or  responsibilities 
of  the  ofllce. 

In  15  -slectio^,  as  I  indicated  before, 
a  -shift. -of  lessi  than  1  percent  of  the 
electoral  vote  M^ould  have  made  a  popu- 
lar loser  the  President.  Now,  that  kind  of 
a  situation  we  Imust  circumvent  in  the 
future.  We  will  be  like  spineless — and  I 
put  it  that  way-l— jellyfish  to  continue  an 
elective  method  that  entails  such  trtigic 
and  idiotic  fa<itors.  Nor  can  we,  like 
troglodytes,  keep  our  heads  in  the  sand 
and  keep  away  the  evils,  they  will  not  go 
away. 

These  evils  attendant  upon  this  elec- 
tive system  stn^k  hard  in  the  past,  and 
we  cannot  foretell  what  can  happen  in 
the  future  if  there  is  repetition.  Some 
man  who  might  be  the  winner  in  the  pop- 
ular election  and  declared  the  loser  in 
the  electoral  vote  might  be  some  dema- 
gog who  C0UI4  proceed  on  a  white 
charger  and  arbuse  the  Nation,  arouse 
the  Nation  to  the  tragic  error  that  had 
been  committed!  as  a  result  of  this  con- 
stitutional mistake.  He  might  arouse  the 
Nation  to  such  p.  furor  as  to  cause  great 
havoc.  Great  ganger  therefore,  I  say. 
lurks  in  this  electoral  system.  The  evil 
has  struck  several  times  in  the  past,  and 
It  will  strike  agaiin  unless  we  now  use  the 
remedy  that  is  ai  hand,  and  do  away  with 
this  elective  system. 

There  are  many,  many  evils  attendant 
upon  this  electoral  system.  I  am  going  to 
point  out  to  you  several  of  them — and 
there  are  many  others. 

First,  you  hstve  the  so-called  bonus 
electoral  votes.  Each  State  gets  three 
electoral  votes,  regardless  of  population. 
I  will  exDlain  that  more  in  detail 
momentarily. 

Second,  you  iiave  the  unit  rxile,  the 
winner  takes  all  in  each  State. 

Third,  you  ha'  e  the  machinations  that 
are  resident  in  t  he  contingent  procedure 
if  the  election  ij  thrown  into  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Fourth,  there  is  the  situation  wherein 
the  loser  become  s  the  winner. 

Fifth,  you  ha\e  the  so-called  faithless 
elector.  An  electpr  may  not  vote  for  the 
candidate  of  the  party  that  nominates 
him,  and  cause^  his  election.  He  has  a 
free  choice.  He  fcan  be  a  turncoat — and 
there  is  nothina  more  abominable  than 


a  turncoat.  We  do  not  want  any  turn- 
coats in  our  electoral  system. 

Now,  what  about  this  bonus  vote?  Let 
me  tell  you  something  about  that.  Take 
Alaska,  with  a  population  of  226,000  peo- 
ple— it  has  three  electoral  votes,  one  for 
every  75,000  people,  but  New  York,  with 
a  population  of  16.782,000  people,  has  43 
electoral  votes,  only  one  for  every  390,- 
000  people. 

On  a  population  basis  then,  Alsiskans 
received  electoral  votes  at  better  than 
five  times  the  rate  that  New  Yorkers 
did. 

The  ratio  is  low  for  all  other  small 
States  as  well:  Nevada,  one  electoral 
vote  for  every  95,000  people;  Wyoming, 
one  electoral  vote  for  every  110,000  peo- 
ple: and  Vermont,  one  electoral  vote  for 
every  130.000  people. 

And.  the  rate  is  high  for  the  other 
large  States:  California,  one  electoral 
vote  for  every  393,000  pe<^le;  Pennsyl- 
vania, one  electoral  vote  for  every  390,000 
people;  and  Illinois,  one  electoral  vote 
for  every  388,000  people. 

Now  what  is  the  cumulative  effect  of 
aU  this? 

For  example,  the  cumulative  effect  of 
this  small  State  advantage  may  be 
gaged  by  the  fact  that  New  York  with 
a  population  of  16,782,000  has  43  elec- 
toral votes.  Whereas,  Alaska,  Nevada, 
Wyoming,  Vermont,  Delaware,  New 
Hampshire,  North  Dakota.  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Montana.  South  Dakota,  and 
Rhode  Island  with  a  combined  popula- 
tion of  only  6.364.000  people  also  have 
a  total  of  43  electoral  votes — the  same 
number  as  the  State  of  New  York  has. 

That  is  unfair.  That  violates  the  prin- 
ciple enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  has  been  wholly  acceptable  in  the 
United  States;  namely,  "one  person,  one 
vote." 

Inherent  in  this  system  is  the  so-called 
unit  rule  where  the  winner  takes  all  of 
the  electoral  votes  in  a  State.  This  sup- 
presses a  State's  minority  vote.  The  win- 
ner of  the  popular  vote  in  a  State  regard- 
less of  the  percentage  of  votes  cast  re- 
ceives all  of  the  State's  electoral  votes. 
The  votes  of  the  losing  candidate  are 
discarded  in  that  State. 

Way  back  in  1824  a  very  distinguished 
Senator    had    this    to    say    about    this 
situation. 
Senator  Thomas  Hart  Benton  said: 

To  lose  their  votes  Is  the  fate  of  all  minor- 
ities and  it  is  their  duty  to  submit.  But  this 
is  not  the  case  of  votes  lost,  but  of  votes 
taken  away,  added  to  those  of  the  majority 
and  given  to  a  person  to  whom  the  minority 
is  opposed. 

Now  the  system  we  propose — namely, 
the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President — does  away  with 
"winner  take  all "  and  does  away  with 
this  lopsidedness  as  to  the  value  of  the 
electoral  vote.  It  also  does  away  with  the 
possibility  that  the  election  may  be 
thrown  into  the  House. 

Election  of  the  Chief  Executive  is  a 
very  serious  situation.  As  I  have  said,  it 
has  happened  twice  in  our  history.  It 
happened  in  1800,  when  we  had  the  elec- 
tion of  Jefferson  versus  Burr.  The  elec- 
tion was  thrown  into  the  House.  There 
were  36  ballots  taken.  The  coimtry  was 
excited,  and  there  were  grave  doubts  as 


to  where  the  majority  of  the  votes  In  the 
House  would  go. 

Under  the  Constitution,  each  State  has 
but  one  vote,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
Congressman  to  which  that  State  Is  en- 
titled; regardless  of  the  State's  popula- 
tion. The  election  lasted  for  several 
weeks.  It  was  necessary  to  get  eight  votes 
to  obtain  a  majority. 

The  result  was  seven  for  Jefferson  and 
four  for  Burr  and  the  rest  undecided.  Al- 
exander Hamilton,  however,  threw  his 
great  weight  and  influence  to  Jefferson, 
thereby  incurring  the  ill  will  and  the  en- 
mity of  Aaron  Burr,  the  other  candidate. 
The  result  was  that  tremendous 
venom  of  Burr  against  Hamilton,  result- 
ing in  the  duel,  which  occurred  1  year 
after,  in  which,  unfortunately,  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  shot.  Jefferson  triumphed, 
but  he  triumphed  imder  rather  unusual 
circumstances.  Bayard  of  Delaware  was 
the  one  who  cast  the  final  vote,  making  it 
eight,  instead  of  seven,  for  Jefferson. 
Charges  were  made  of  deals  between  Jef- 
ferson and  Bayard ;  however,  it  was  never 
proven.  In  my  opinion,  it  could  never  be 
proven  against  Jefferson  because  Jeffer- 
son was  not  the  type  of  man  to  make  any 
such  deal,  even  if  the  price  was  to  be  the 
Presidency.  But  it  is  strange  that  after 
Jefferson  became  President,  Bayard  of 
Delaware  received  all  manner  and  kinds 
of  political  preferment,  all  manner  and 
kinds  of  so-called  political  plums,  as  a 
result  of  which  charges  were  made  but 
never  proven,  and  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  Jefferson  was  blameless.  But  there 
was  always  that  suspicion. 

What  happened  in  1824,  when  the  con- 
test was  between  Andrew  Jackson,  Craw- 
ford, Henry  Clay,  and  John  Quincy 
Adams?  The  four  of  them  were  in  a  con- 
test. John  Quincy  Adams  had  not  won 
the  popular  vote.  Crawford  had  a  stroke 
and  was  eliminated.  All  that  was  left  was 
Clay,  Jackson,  and  John  Quincy  Adams. 
Clay  and  Adams  hated  Andrew  Jackson, 
the  radical  out  of  the  West.  They  made 
a  deal  with  this  great  Henry  Clay,  with 
this  great  John  Quincy  Adams,  a  scurvy 
deal.  Henry  Clay  agreed  to  throw  his  in- 
fluence in  support  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
in  this  House.  The  result  was  that  John 
Quincy  Adams  became  President  of  the 
United  States.  A  minority  candidate  be- 
came President  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  was  said  then  that  it  was  done  as  a 
result  of  the  machinations  of  Clay.  He 
was  made,  as  a  result  of  the  deal.  Secre- 
tary of  State.  That  has  all  been  proven 
by  historians.  And  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  said  to  have  become  a  "Clay"  Presi- 
dent. He  suffered  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
because  of  that  scurvy  deal.  And  the  Con- 
gress that  followed  was  of  a  different 
party.  Adams  was  not  reelected. 

Then,  as  you  know,  he  came  back  to 
public  life  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

We  do  not  want  these  kinds  of  deals 
or  the  possibility  of  these  deals,  but  there 
are  great  possibilities  of  such  situations 
happening  if  an  election  is  thrown  into 
the  House.  Very  serious  consequences  can 
result.  I  caution  you  gentlemen  that  such 
a  contigent  election  can  be  eliminated  if 
we  pass  this  resolution. 

As  I  said  before,  we  do  not  want  a  win- 
ner to  become  the  loser  and  the  loser  to 
become  a  winner.  That  is  not  cricket. 
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That  can  happen  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. It  cannot  happen  if  you  pass  this 
resolution. 

So,  my  dear  friends,  I  do  hope  that  you 
will  see  fit  to  embrace  this  resolution.  It 
has  many  advantages,  and  I  would  like 
to  point  them  out  to  you.  Only  the  direct 
popular  election  plan,  of  all  the  alterna- 
tive proposals,  can  eliminate  all  the  bsisic 
deficiencies  in  our  present  electoral  sys- 
tem. It  will  remove  electors  as  nameless 
intermediaries  who  are  not  needed  to 
express  the  people's  choice  of  national 
leader.  It  will  eliminate  existing  dlspaii- 
ties  in  the  weight  given  to  certain  votes 
because  of  the  geographic  location  of  the 
voters.  It  will  guarantee  that  the  pres- 
idential electoral  system  is  in  harmony 
with  the  principle  of  "one  man.  one  vote." 
It  will  conform  presidential  elections  to 
the  system  of  plurality  voting  used 
throughout  the  Nation  in  congressional 
elections  and  in  elections  for  statewide 
and  local  ofQces. 

It  will  assure  that  the  people  who  elect 
the  Chief  Executive  in  all  cases— and 
that  the  candidate  receiving  the  most 
popular  votes  will  be  elected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  from  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  imderstand  imder 
the  joint  resolution  we  have  on  the  fioor, 
the  joint  resolution  provides  that  the 
candidate  shall  be  elected  by  40  percent 
of  the  vote,  which  will  be  a  minimimi. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  res- 
olution provides  the  candidates  who  re- 
ceives a  plurality  of  the  votes,  on  con- 
dition he  receives  at  least  40  percent, 
shall  be  elected  President. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  That  is  correct.  And 
that  would  not  be  a  majority,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  It  would  be  a  plurality,  but  not 
a  majority. 

As  I  listened  to  the  chairman  a  mo- 
ment ago,  the  chairman  made  reference 
to  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  he  seemed 
to  belabor  the  point  that  Mr.  Adams  was 
elected  by  a  minority  of  the  vote.  In 
testimony  before  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee, I  offered  to  amend  the  joint  reso- 
lution to  the  effect  that  whoever  be 
elected  President  be  elected  by  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  vote,  which  I  think 
would  reflect  the  majority  will  of  the 
country,  as  opposed  to  the  40  percent 
that  would  be  still  a  minority.  I  wonder 
if  the  distinguished  chairman  could  make 
some  comment  on  that  point. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  weighed  very  carefully  the 
question  whether  the  vote  should  be  a 
plurality  or  a  majority  vote,  and  it  dis- 
carded the  latter.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  15  of  our  Presidents  have  been 
elected  President  by  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  vote  cast.  One-third,  in  other 
words,  of  our  Presidents  never  received 
a  majority.  I  will  list  them  for  the  Mem- 
bers: Adams;  Polk;  Taylor;  Buchanan; 
Lincoln — who  received  only  39  percent 
in  the  first  election;  Hayes;  Garfield; 
Cleveland,  twice;  Harrison;  Wilson, 
twice;  Truman;  Kennedy;  and  Nixon. 

We  discarded  the  idea  of  50  percent, 
because  it  would  give  rise  to  the  prolif- 
eration of  other  parties.  It  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  other  parties  to  en- 
deavor to  gather  unto  themselves  as 
many  votes  as  they  could  and  then  to 


try  to  make  deals  and  try  to  cast  their 
strength  with  one  or  the  other  of  the 
candidates. 

The  gfcntieman's  memory  is  fresh,  I  am 
sure,  with  the  plans  that  occurred  in 
only  the  last  election,  when  a  certain 
gentleman  sought  to  get  votes  and  tried 
to  make  a  deal  with  either  of  the  two 
major  candidates.  Fortunately  those 
two  candidates — namely  Mr.  Nixon  and 
Mr.  Himiphrey — refused  to  make  a  deal. 

In  order  to  forfend  against  that  type 
of  practice  in  the  future  the  committee 
concluded  that  40  percent  would  be 
proper,  especially  since  one-third  of  our 
Presidents  were  elected  with  less  than 
a  majority  of  the  popular  vote. 

Also,  it  was  felt  that  if  we  increase 
the  amount  from  40  percent  to  50  per- 
cent, we  would  increase  the  possibility 
of  runoff  elections.  It  would  be  difBcult 
for  a  candidate  to  get  50  percent,  and 
therefore  there  would  be  an  inducement 
for  a  runoff  or  second  election. 

For  all  those  reasons,  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  very  carefully  sifting  all  the 
pros  and  cons  of  40  percent,  43  percent, 
and  45  percent,  thought  that  the  40- 
percent  would  be  proper,  and  that  is  what 
we  brought  in,  and  it  is  now  before  the 
Members. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Will  the  distinguished 
chairman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  (Mr.  Gilbert). 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  the  thrust  of  the  gentleman's 
argimient,  he  says  that  40  percent  would 
lessen  the  likelihood  or  the  probability 
of  a  nmoff,  but  the  reasons  are  the  same 
if  we  had  50  percent  or  60  percent. 

In  other  words,  the  reasoning  is  it  is 
less  likely  we  might  have  a  nmoff  if 
there  were  required  40  percent  of  the 
vote.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  not 
reduce  that  to  35  or  30  percent,  if  that  is 
the  fear  of  the  members  of  the  distin- 
guished Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  would  be  what  we 
call  reductio  ad  absurdimi.  We  cannot 
make  it  as  large  as  that.  We  have  to  draw 
the  line  somewhere.  I  believe  40  percent 
is  the  appropriate  line.  This  was  the  con- 
sensus of  the  opinion  of  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  If  we  are  in  the  process 
of  changing  the  Constitution  and  we 
want  to  get  the  fairest  denomination  for 
the  election  of  a  President  I  would  sub- 
mit, Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  majority  of  50 
percent  would  be  the  proper  denomina- 
tion to  determine  who  should  be  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
40  percent,  because  then  we  are  still  deal- 
ing with  a  minority  candidate  or  a  mi- 
nority President. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  must  respectfully  be 
in  disaccord  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  I  believe  this  adequately  cov- 
ers the  situation.  The  grave  danger 
would  be  the  proliferation  of  splinter 
parties,  if  we  raised  the  amount  to  as 
high  as  50  percent. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  May  I  say.  it  is  only  a 
question  of  degree,  whether  it  is  40  or  50, 
because  we  would  still  have  the  same 
splinter  parties  whether  it  was  40  or  50. 
My  personal  opinion  is  with  50  percent 
the  likeihood  of  splinter  parties  would 
be  lessened. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  direct  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  my  additioiml  views  set  forth 
on  page  15  of  the  committee  report, 
wherein  I  advocated  that  there  be  a  plu- 
rality requirement  of  at  least  45  percent 
rather  than  40.  That  was  submitted  to 
the  committee,  and  unfortunately  the 
committee  did  not  go  along. 

What  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  is  the 
same  thing  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  did:  that  is  to  say,  if  we  elect  a 
man  President  let  us  elect  him  with  a 
mandate  at  least  from  45  percent  of  the 
people. 

I  suggest  to  the  Members  that  they 
read  the  additional  views  I  filed,  because 
I  anticipate  offering  an  amendment, 
wherein  I  will  try  to  increase  this  figure 
from  40  percent  to  45  percent.  Then  if 
any  individual  fails  to  get  45  percent 
there  would  be  a  runoff  election. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  and  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  the  pro- 
vision is  not  just  40  percent.  That  is  only 
half  the  story.  The  provision  is  a  plural- 
ity of  the  vote  on  condition  that  that 
plurality  is  at  least  40  percent. 

In  most  States  the  Governors.  Sena- 
tors, Members  of  Congress,  all  high  offi- 
cials and  low  officials,  are  elected  by  sim- 
ple plurality.  It  is  the  plurality  that 
counts.  That  is  the  measure  in  the  elec- 
tion; not  40  percent  or  60  percent,  but 
simple  plurality. 

We  add  another  condition,  that  the 
plurality  must  be  at  least  40  percent  of 
the  votes  cast.  We  have  a  double  safe- 
guard; plurality  and  40  percent. 

The  gentleman  wants  to  increase  the 
40  percent  figure  to  45  percent,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  wants  to  in- 
crease it  to  50  percent.  Somebody  else 
will  come  along  and  want  to  make  it  52 
percent.  Where  do  we  draw  the  line? 

The  gentleman  will  remember  that  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  we  labored  long 
on  this  subject  and  we  argued  for  hours 
on  it. 

Finally  a  consensus  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  was  that  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  require  a  plurality  on  the 
condition  that  plurality  would  reach  at 
least  40  percent  of  the  popular  vote  cast. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  his  most  recent  remarks  that  40  per- 
cent is  the  secondary  protection.  The 
first  protection  is  that  the  person  must 
be  a  winner  and  receive  a  plurality. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  pointed 
out.  almost  every  Governor  in  the  coun- 
try is  elected  in  that  way  and  every 
Member  of  Congress  is  elected  in  that 
way,  by  a  plurality.  So  that  the  insistence 
on  it  being  50  percent  or  a  percentage 
of  45  merely  seeks  to  impose  a  restric- 
tion which  would  cause  the  very  frag- 
mentation of  the  parties  that  the  gentle- 
men are  seeking  to  avoid.  Any  splinter 
party  obtaining  1  or  2  percent  could  in 
effect  cause  a  run-off  if  a  50 -percent 
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plurality  wer^  required.  The  higher  the 
percentage,  t^e  larger  the  number  of 
run -off  s  therg  would  be.  None  of  us  look 
forward  with  relish  to  that  prospect.  The 
reason  for  tl^e  40  percent  minimum  is 
that  we  want  ito  make  sure  the  President 
has  a  mandate  under  which  he  could 
govern.  We  felt  that  40  percent  was  that 
reasonable  mitiimum  that  would  give  him 
that  mandat^ 

Mr.  Chainqan.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  for 
his  able  answer. 

Mr.  MacGFSEGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  one 
moment?        I 

Mr.  CELLEH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGI^GOR.  The  chairman  has 
very  properly  emphasized  the  two  re- 
quirements of  first  a  plurality  and  then 
a  minimum  <»f  40  percent  of  the  vote. 
The  gentleman  from  niinoLs  <Mr. 
MiKVA)  reinforced  the  significance  of  the 
chairman's  re  narks. 

In  order  to  set  the  Record  straight  in 
the  Ifght  of  the  reference  to  John  Quincy 
Adams 'by  th;  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr.  Gilbert >,  the  evil 
in  the  case  oi  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
not  because  he  failed  to  obtain  an  abso- 
lute majority  or  failed  to  obtain  45  per- 
cent but  the  fact  that  he  was  the  loser 
and  not  the  ivirmer  in  the  election.  He 
was  the  loser  and  ran  a  weak  second  in 
the  popular  vote.  Also,  he  was  the  loser 
and  ran  a  weak  second  in  the  electoral 
vote.  The  evil  In  the  case  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  is  that  he  became  President  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  was  a 
loser.  The  evil  there  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  weak  second  and  not  that  he 
failed  to  obtain  a  majority  or  a  plurality 
of  the  vote. 

Mr.  HECHIJER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wijl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLE^l.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  trdpi  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHIJER  of  West  Virginia.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  hae  outlined  eloquently,  pow- 
erfully, and  succinctly  the  reasons  why 
we  should  support  this  historic  constitu- 
tional amendment.  One  of  the  inequi- 
ties pointed  o|it  by  the  chairman  in  the 
current  system  was  the  apparent  bonus 
to  smaller  Stales  under  the  electoral  vote 
system.  I  wouii  like  to  suggest,  as  a  Rep- 
resentative of  B  State  which  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  'the  State  represented  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  in  the  well 
the  reason  wh(y  Representatives  of  small 
States  should  rally  to  support  this  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Under  our  politi- 
cal system  snttiller  States  are  ignored  in 
the  presidential  campaigns.  Smaller 
States  would  ie  given  their  just  due  and 
all  presidentiatl  candidates  would  feel  the 
obligation  to  jeek  every  vote  possible  in 
every  State,  ^mall  or  large,  under  the 
system  proposed  by  the  amendment 
which  is  being  considered  here. 

I  recall  tha ;  the  present  occupant  of 
the  White  Hoise  indicated  in  1960  that 
the  only  reascn  why  he  went  to  Alaska 
was  that  it  wa^  because  he  made  a  prom- 
ise to  visit  all  50  States.  I  doubt  that  he 
would  have  doi  le  so  otherwise. 


Therefore, 
tlves  of  small 


feel  that  all  Representa- 
is  well  as  large  States,  de- 


spite the  apparent  bonus  imder  the  cur- 
rent electoral  system,  will  stand  to  gain 
much  more  and  the  American  political 
system  will  be  healthier  if  this  amend- 
ment is  passed. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Let  me  make  a  brief 
statement  with  reference  to  advantages 
and  disadvantages  first  with  reference  to 
small  States  and  large  States  which 
might  quiet  and  still  some  of  the  fears 
that  might  reside  in  the  mind  of  some 
of  the  Members. 

Small  State  interests  cite  statistics  to 
establish  that  the  smaller  States  today 
enjoy  advantages  under  our  present 
electoral  college  system  which  would  be 
relinquished  if  meaningful  electoral  re- 
form is  accomplished.  This  suppKJsed  ad- 
vantage grows  out  of  the  distortion  in 
voting  strength  resulting  from  the  allo- 
cation of  so-called  bonus  electoral  votes 
to  the  small  States.  This  deceptively 
simple  mathematical  analysis  views 
voter  strength  as  follows . 

Alaska,  1  electoral  vote  for  each  75,- 
389  persons. 

California — 1  electoral  vote  for  each 
392.930  persons. 

According  to  this  analysis  an  Alaskan 
voter  has  5  times  the  weight  of  a  Cali- 
fornia voter. 

Other  observers  cite  statistics  to  es- 
tablish that  electoral  reform  would  re- 
quire citizens  in  the  large  States  to  re- 
linquish important  political  leverage 
which  they  now  enjoy.  This  dispropor- 
tionate strength  of  the  larger  States 
grows  out  of  the  winner-take-all,  or  unit 
count,  system.  Respected  mathematical 
analyses  of  voter  strength  indicate  that 
voters  in  States  like  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia have  more  than  2 '^2  times  as 
much  chance  to  affect  the  ultimate  re- 
sult in  a  Presidential  election  than  vot- 
ers in  smaller  States.  This  results  from 
the  fact  that  the  larger  State  voter  in- 
fluences a  much  large  bloc  of  electoral 
votes. 

Whatever  the  advantages — to  large 
States  or  to  small  States — neither  can 
be  justified  because  it  rests  on  the  notion 
of  voter  inequality. 

Under  the  doctrine  of  one  man,  one 
vote,  no  citizens  influence  upon  the 
choice  of  President  should  depend  on  the 
accident  of  his  geography. 

To  my  mind  that  is  a  most  logical 
statement.  We  have  to  wipe  out  this  ad- 
vantage or  disadvantage,  whatever  it 
may  be.  And,  we  can  only  do  it  by  a  di- 
rect popular  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
concur  with  the  gentleman  and  I  enthu- 
siastically support  the  joint  resolution.  I 
urge  Representatives  of  the  smaller 
States,  for  the  reasons  given  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
to  rally  to  the  support  of  this  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  large  States  are  going  to  vote 
for  the  direct  election  plan  and  I  think 
the  small  States  likewise. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  certain 
polls  have  been  taken.  The  Gallup  poll 
shows  that  81  percent  of  the  Nation  fa- 
vors a  direct  vote  for  President.  The 
Harris  poll  shows  throughout  the  Nation 
that  approximately  80  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion favors  the  direct  vote  which  is  em- 


bodied in  the  joint  resolution  now  pend- 
ing before  us.  Polls  were  taken  by  Sena- 
tor Griffin,  of  Michigan,  which  indicate 
that  there  is  a  preponderance  of  senti- 
ment even  in  the  legislatures  of  the 
smaller  States  for  the  direct  election 
plan.  Other  surveys  have  been  taken  by 
Members  of  the  House  which  clearly  in- 
dicate that  fact.  Also,  many  Senators 
from  the  smaller  States  are  in  favor  of 
this  joint  resolution  that  is  now  pending 
before  you. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  do  not  want  to  disagree 
with  the  gentleman's  general  statement. 
I  support  House  Joint  Resolution  681. 

Mr.  CKTJiKR.  I  just  want  to  make  one 
more  statement.  Forgive  me  for  inter- 
rupting you.  However,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  CIO  is  on 
record  as  being  in  favor  of  this  bill.  The 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  favors  this 
bill.  Never  before  have  such  disparate 
organizations  like  the  AFL-CIO  and  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  agreed  on 
anything.  However,  they  have  agreed  on 
this  resolution.  It  is  favored  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  by  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  Federal 
Bar  Association  and  a  host  of  other  or- 
ganizations. 

Now,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  and  again  ask  the  gentleman  to 
pardon  me  for  my  interruption. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  do  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
labor  organizations  and  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  agreed  on  the  uniform 
Monday  holiday  bill  which  was  passed 
at  the  last  session,  but  I  did  not  rise  to 
make  that  comment.  I  rise  to  indicate 
that  at  a  later  time,  after  the  general  de- 
bate and  during  the  amending  stage,  I 
will  offer  an  amendment  that  the  mini- 
mum plurality  required  to  elect  the 
President  and  Vice  President  be  re- 
duced from  40  percent  to  35  percent. 

I  take  that  position  because  of  the  cost 
and  inconvenience  of  a  popular  runoff 
election.  The  chances  of  such  a  rimoff  are 
at  least  10  times  greater  at  the  40-per- 
cent level  than  at  the  35-percent  level. 

And  at  the  same  time  I  feel  that  a 
popular-vote  winner  with  35  percent  of 
the  vote  has  a  mandate,  and  that  he 
has  the  necessary  support  in  the  country 
which  would  enable  him  to  lead  us. 

The  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
are  elected  by  a  mere  plurality.  I  feel  that 
on  this  resolution  we  should  support  what 
is  practical,  reasonable,  and  workable, 
and  avoid  the  problems  which  are  inher- 
ent in  the  runoff  with  the  probabilities  of 
such  in  the  resolution  in  this  form.  But 
I  do  not  want  to  discuss  this  in  detail 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Now  we  have  35  percent 
suggested,  and  we  had  45  percent  sug- 
gested, and  the  committee  has  come  In 
with  40  percent.  All  civilization  is  based 
on  compromise.  Now  we  have  a  good 
compromise  at  40  percent. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say 
that  I  do  not  believe  I  am  disclosing  any- 
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thing  inappropriate  in  saying  that  the 
vote  in  the  committee  was  evenly  divided 
on  my  35-percent  amendment  and  lost 
because  of  the  tie  vote. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hutchinson),  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  under  our  present  system  the 
requirements  are  that  the  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  and  the  Vice  Presidency 
in  each  political  party  must  come  from 
different  States.  This  comes  about  be- 
cause of  the  provision  in  the  Constitu- 
tion that  says  that  the  electors  of  one 
State  have  to  vote  for  at  least  one  of 
the  candidates  that  must  be  a  noninhab- 
itant  of  their  State.  That  is  the  present 
system. 

Under  the  present  system,  then,  we 
are  virtually  assured  that  on  every  polit- 
ical ticket  the  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  the  Vice  Presidency  will  come 
from  different  States. 

Under  the  committee  bill  as  it  stands, 
that  provision  is  not  carried  forward. 
I  do  not  recall  that  we  ever  discussed  it 
in  the  committee.  I  simply  want  to  bring 
the  subject  up  at  this  time  so  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  in  the  well  will 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  at  the  proper 
time  I  would  like  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  committee  resolution  in  the  spirit 
of  perfecting  it,  and  not  to  obstruct  it  at 
all,  in  order  that  we,  under  the  direct 
election  system,  could  be  assured  that 
on  each  presidential  ticket  the  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President 
would  come  from  different  States. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  I  believe 
we  did  have  a  discussion  on  that  in  the 
committee.  We  felt  that  traditionally 
we  never  had  a  situation  like  that,  and 
probably  would  not  have  in  the  future. 
But  of  course  the  gentleman  is  welcome 
to  crfler  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Gteorgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  recognize  the  work  the  committee 
did  in  arriving  at  the  40-percent  figure. 
However,  I  feel  there  is  considerable 
merit  to  the  50-percent  figure,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  a  number  of  Presi- 
dents in  the  past  may  have  been  elected 
with  as  low  as  39  and  a  fraction  percent, 
and  in  the  forties,  I  believe  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  had  around  43  percent. 

But  we  are  attempting  to  correct  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  elections. 

We  are  attempting  to  correct  what  we 
view  to  be  an  inherent  fault  in  the  Con- 
stitution— a  fault  which  we  ail  recognize 
as  a  possibility  of  some  very  disastrous 
situations  developing. 

I  certainly  support  the  direct  election 
of  the  President.  However,  I  feel  a  ma- 
jority requirement  is  not  unreasonable. 
I  am  not  too  concerned  about  nmoffs.  We 
have  runoffs  in  our  State  and  we  never 
have  had  any  particular  problem  with 


runoffs.  It  is  an  additional  election,  but 
this  body  is  elected  every  2  years  and  we 
could  take  the  position  that  an  election 
every  2  years  is  too  much  trouble.  Yet, 
it  serves  a  useful  purpose  and  the  50- 
percent  requirement  would  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose  in  making  absolutely  certain 
that  the  President  does  have  the  ma- 
jority support  of  the  people  behind  him 
when  he  takes  office. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  up  what  I  think 
might  be  some  confusion  about  the  pres- 
ent article  of  the  Constitution  so  far  as 
the  President  and  Vice  President  are  con- 
cerned, the  present  Constitution  does  not 
say  that  the  President  and  Vice  President 
cannot  come  from  the  same  State.  The 
present  Constitution  only  says  that  the 
electors  in  any  State  must  not  vote  for 
both  a  President  and  Vice  President, 
from  their  own  State.  As  President  Nixon 
pointed  out  during  the  recent  campaign, 
the  vice-presidential  candidate  might 
have  come  from  New  York.  It  would 
merely  have  meant  that  the  New  York 
electors  would  not  have  been  able  to  vote 
for  both  President  Nixon  and  the  Vice 
President  from  the  State  of  New  York.  So 
that  the  present  article  does  not  say  that 
the  President  and  Vice  President  must  be 
from  two  separate  States  and  the  pro- 
posal here  does  not  say  that  they  must  be 
from  two  separate  States.  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  not  write  into  the  Con- 
stitution an  absolute  prohibition  that 
would  say  that  even  though  the  two  most 
qualified  men  for  President  and  Vice 
President  happen  to  come  from  the  same 
State  that  we  would,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, be  precluded  from  electing  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Celler)  has  consumed  55 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Celler i  in  the  appraisal  of 
the  diligent,  dedicated,  long  and  careful 
work  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  on  this  most  important 
joint  resolution  that  has  been  before 
either  branch  of  the  Congress  for  almost 
20  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  speeches  will  be 
given,  many  amendments  will  be  offered, 
many  points  will  be  made  as  we  start 
down  the  long  road  that  leads  to  the 
26th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  I  hope  that  in  the 
heat  of  debate  we  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fundamental  issues. 

Should  the  people  of  the  United  States 
elect  their  President? 

Should  every  vote  be  counted  in  ulti- 
mately determining  who  is  President? 

Should  each  voter  be  given  an  equal 
voice  in  determining  who  is  President? 

Should  the  candidate  with  the  most 
votes  be  declared  the  winner? 

I  answer  those  questions  in  the  affirm- 
ative. So  do  the  American  people — as  the 
Gallup  and  Harris  polls  both  very  clearly 
indicate. 

Anyone  who  subscribes  to  the  neutral 
principles  that  Government  should  be 


representative,  that  every  vote  should 
count,  that  individual  voting  power 
should  be  equal,  that  winners  should  be 
declared  winners  and  losers  should  be 
declared  losers  must  also  subscribe  to 
the  direct  election  proposal.  No  other 
proposal — and  this  is  critically  impor- 
tant— no  other  proposal  contains  those 
neutral  principles.  'The  district  plan,  the 
proportional  plan  and  the  automatic 
plan — one  and  all — desregard  such  prin- 
ciples. 

E5ach  of  those  plans  holds  that  geo- 
graphical territories — not  people — elect 
the  President. 

Each  of  those  plans,  except  the  propor- 
tional plEui,  holds  that  the  votes  of  the 
minority  in  such  a  geographical  area 
should  be  counted  against  the  minority 
voters. 

Each  of  those  plans  holds  that  a  vote 
should  count  more  or  less  depending  on 
where  it  was  cast. 

Each  of  those  plans  holds  that  in  at 
least  some  elections  the  winner  should 
be  the  loser  and  the  loser  should  be  the 
winner. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to  re- 
flect upon  the  gravity  and  solemnity  of 
our  meeting  today.  We  must  never  for 
one  moment  forget  that  it  is  a  constitu- 
tion that  we  are  writing. 

Then  how  could  we — how  dare  we — 
enshrine  in  the  Constitution  any  of  the 
troublesome  propositions  that  inhere  in 
the  district  plan,  the  proportional  plan 
and  the  automatic  plan?  How  can  we 
ask  the  other  body  and  the  States  to  ex- 
pend time  and  energy  in  considering 
some  proposal  whereby,  for  example, 
winners  lose  and  losers  win?  Should  we 
undertake  the  difficult  time-consuming 
task  of  amending  the  Constitution  to 
make  that  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land? 

We  have  confronted  that  question  In 
this  body  before.  We  voted  on  the  dis- 
trict plan  in  1826 — and  rejected  it.  We 
voted  on  the  proportional  plan  In  1950 — 
and  rejected  it.  Yes,  when  those  plans 
were  at  the  pinnacle  of  their  popularity, 
this  body  saw  their  imperfections. 

The  time  for  the  district  plan  and  the 
time  for  the  proportional  plan  have  come 
and  gone.  Today,  if  you  want  to  reform 
the  electoral  college,  there  is  only  one 
choice:  House  Joint  Resolution  681. 

I  support  House  Joint  Resolution  681 
because  it  is  the  only  plan  that  cures  all 
the  defects  in  our  present  system,  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  plan  that  is  support- 
ed— overwhelmingly  supported — by  our 
constituents,  and  because  it  is  the  only 
plan  that  has  a  chance  at  ratification. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  basic  de- 
fects of  the  present  system. 

First,  winners  may  be  declared  losers 
and  losers  may  be  declared  winners.  This 
happened  three  times  in  our  history.  We 
have  been  very  fortimate  that  the  system 
has  failed  only  three  times  because  in  15 
other  elections  a  shift  of  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  vote  would  have  made  the 
popular-vote  loser  the  electoral-vote 
winner  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Beyond  that,  in  three  other  elec- 
tions, a  shift  of  less  thsm  1  percent  of 
the  vote  woiild  have  thrown  the  election 
into  the  House  where,  of  course,  It  is  pos- 
sible for  the  popular-vote  winner  to  lose. 
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That  is  what  happened  in  1825,  the  last 
time  the  House  chose  a  President. 

OfiDcitd  popQlar-vote  tabulations  are 
available  for  all  elections  as  far  baclc  as 
1824.  Thus  in  the  37  elections  that  have 
occurred  since]  1824,  there  have  been  21 
occasions  where  the  electoral  system 
failed  or  nearly  failed.  This  will  not  do 
any  longer. 

Second,  the  i^resent  system  is  defective 
in  resolving  the  question  of  who  be- 
comes President  when  the  electoral  col- 
lege falls  to  aceord  any  candidate  a  ma- 
jority. In  such  a  case,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives— ^w:h  State  having  one 
vote — selects  tie  President  from  the  top 
three  candidate  in  the  electoral  college 
voting.  That  i^  certainly  anachronistic, 
undemocratic,  and  mischievous.  The 
Nixon  administration,  Eilthough  it  did 
not  wed  itself  to  any  particular  plan  for 
the  general  elation,  has  imequl vocally 
called  for  a  pbpular  runoff  election  in 
lieu  of  the  pneisent  House  selection.  I 
agree.  1 

The  basic  flaw  in  the  present  provision 
In  the*eyes  of  the  American  people  is  not 
tTiat  each  State  has  one  vote  in  the  se- 
lection process  but  that  the  process  itself 
is  removed  from  the  people.  A  "corrupt 
bargain,"  such  las  the  one  allegedly  made 
by  John  Qulnct  Adams  and  Henry  Clay, 
whereby  the  popular-vote  loser  became 
President  of  tlje  United  States  and  the 
Speaker  of  the^  House  became  Secretary 
of  State,  can  qe  made  whether  the  for- 
mula be  "one  Btate — one  vote"  or  "one 
member — one  Vote."  It  is  wheeling  and 
dealing  in  smcike-filled  rooms  that  the 
people  dislike  and  not  the  way  the  votes 
are  counted  in  the  House. 

Third,  the  present  system  is  defective 
because  the  Stites  employ  a  unit  rule  in 
casting  their  Electoral  votes.  The  unit 
rule  has  the  following  adverse  effects. 

It  promotes  Voting  fraud  because  the 
entire  election  can  hinge  on  a  few  popu- 
lar votes  in  heajvily  populated  States.  For 
example,  the  theft  of  10.000  votes  in  a 
key  State  imder  the  present  system  Is  the 
equivalent  of  the  theft  of  10  million  votes 
imder  the  system  outlined  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  681.1 

Likewise,  an  nonest  mistake  in  count- 
ing votes  in  a  ?tate  may  have  the  same 
disproportionate  result. 

The  heavily  populated  States  have  dis- 
proportionate Voting  power  because  of 
the  unit  rule.    I 

The  Incentiva  to  participate  In  the  rep- 
resentative profcess  is  blunted  in  States 
where  the  result  Is  fairly  certain.  This 
would  also  be  true — in  fact,  more  true — 
under  the  distiict  plan — such  as  House 
Joint  Resolution  791 — when  the  outcome 
of  an  election  in  a  district  is  certain. 
Conversely,  since  there  would  be  no  such 
enclaves  under  the  direct  plan,  political 
participation  wbuld  be  encouraged. 

Those  who  v()te  for  the  loser  in  a  par- 
ticular State  aider  the  unit  rule  do  not 
have  their  votes  discarded  but  worse  than 
that  have  their  votes  counted  against 
them.  However,  the  district  plan  may 
function  even  less  democratically.  For 
under  the  district  plan,  the  majoiity  of 
voters  in  a  giv*n  State  may  find  them- 
selves substantially  disenfranchised 
since  the  popul  ir-vote  loser  may  receive 
a  majority  of  t;  le  State's  electoral  votes. 


Since  a  candidate  needs  only  a  plural- 
ity of  votes  in  the  12  largest  States  un- 
der the  unit  rule  to  be  elected  President, 
winners  may  lose  and  losers  may  win. 

Fourth,  the  present  system  Is  defec- 
tive because  every  State  Is  given  two  bo- 
nus votes.  This  produces  a  disparity  be- 
tween people  power  and  electoral  pow- 
er In  every  State.  We  boast  that  as  a 
Nation  we  grant  our  citizens  equal  rights. 
Yet  the  election  for  our  highest  office,  we 
fail  to  fulflU  that  promise.  For  some  are 
given  more  equality  than  others. 

These  four  major  defects  can  be  rem- 
edied completely  only  by  the  direct  plan. 
The  proportional  plan  and  the  district 
plan  do  attack  some  of  the  evils  of  the 
unit  rule.  But  those  plans  ask  the  large 
States  to  surrender  the  advantage  they 
have  in  the  unit  rule  but  do  not  ask  the 
small  States  to  surrender  their  advan- 
tage ih  their  bonus  votes.  How  could  such 
a  ruse  ever  succeed?  This  body  has  been 
asked  the  question  three  times.  And  we 
have  answered  "no"  three  times — In  1820, 
1826,  and  in  1950. 

The  proportional  and  district  plans 
are  old  failures.  And  I  suggest  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  every  plan 
that  does  not  eliminate  both  of  the  com- 
peting inequities  of  the  present  system — 
the  unit  rule  and  the  bonus  votes — is 
doomed  to  defeat.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 681  Is  the  only  realistic  chEince — 
the  only  chance — at  reform  that  we  have. 

When  these  competing  Inequities  are 
both  eliminated,  then  automatically  an- 
other major  defect  Is  remedied.  For  no 
longer  is  it  possible  for  wlrmers  to  lose 
and  losers  to  win,  as  It  is  when  one  or 
both  Inequities  are  retained. 

Thus  only  the  direct  plan — House 
Joint  Resolution  681 — cures  all  the  de- 
fects in  the  present  system. 

The  people  want  this  plan.  The  Harris 
poll  shows  that  78  percent  of  the  people 
want  direct  election.  The  Gallup  poll 
shows  that  81  percent  want  direct  elec- 
tion. People  In  every  State  want  this  plan. 
All  parts  of  the  coimtry  want  this  plan. 
The  people  in  small  States  and  large 
States  alike  want  this  plan. 

House  Joint  Resolution  681  Is  right  In 
principal.  It  Is  overwhelmingly  favored 
by  the  people.  So  what  is  the  problem? 

It  is  claimed  "the  States  would  not 
ratify  the  plan."  However,  In  1966,  a  poll 
was  taken  by  a  Member  of  the  other 
body  which  revealed  that  the  direct  plan 
was  the  first  choice  of  every  State  legis- 
lature, large  State,  and  small  State, 
North,  South.  East,  and  West.  But  the 
claim  persisted.  Early  this  year  the  Presi- 
dent stated  that,  although  he  personally 
favored  the  direct  plan  and  would  vigor- 
ously support  It  If  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress, he  doubted  that  such  a  plan  would 
be  well  received  In  small  States. 

Early  In  this  session,  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  held  10  days  of 
hearings.  Attendance  was  excellent.  Our 
study  was  thorough.  Although  a  good 
majority  of  the  Republican  members  of 
the  committee  favored  some  reform 
other  than  the  direct  plan  at  the  start  of 
those  hearings.  12  of  the  15  Republican 
members  were  persuaded  by  the  merits 
of  the  direct  plan  by  the  time  the  hear- 
ings had  concluded.  I  believe  that  the 
same    thorough    study    would    produce 
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similar  results  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
State  legislatures. 

During  those  hearings  we  learned  that 
the  direct  plan  wm  supported  by  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National 
Federal  of  Independent  Business,  and  the 
AFL-CIO. 

In  spite  of  that  powerful  coalition  of 
support,  the  Attorney  General  testified 
on  the  final  day  of  the  hearings  that  al- 
though direct  election  was  the  best  con- 
cept it  would  not  be  ratified  by  the  small 
States.  That  claim  was  not  substantiated. 

Last  month  that  claim  was  again 
refuted.  The  junior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan, an  advocate  of  the  proportional 
plan,  polled  legislators  in  27  States  con- 
sidered most  likely  to  reject  ratification 
of  the  direct  plan.  The  results  of  the  poll 
indicated  that  all  but  two  of  the  States 
would  ratify  the  direct  plan  and  that  the 
direct  plan  actually  had  the  best  chance 
of  being  ratified.  Needless  to  say,  the  poll 
made  at  least  one  convert  to  the  direct 
plan  In  the  other  body. 

In  summary,  the  direct  plan  Is  the 
only  plan  that  cures  all  the  defects  of  the 
present  system.  The  direct  plan  Is  the 
only  plan  that  Is  favored  by  the  people. 
The  direct  plan  Is  the  plan  that  has  the 
best  chance  at  ratification. 

Therefore,  for  those  who  want  reform 
there  is  only  one  choice — House  Joint 
Resolution  681. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
Feighan. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  able  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  their  untiring 
efforts  and  careful  deliberations  which 
brought  forth  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  681  which  I  have 
cosponsored  with  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
( Mr.  Celler  ) ,  and  many  of  my  colleagues 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

This  resolution  has  seven  major  pro- 
visions which  together  would  make  vast 
revisions  in  the  present  electoral  college 
system  of  electing  our  Chief  Executive 
and  Vice  President. 

Section  1  would  abolish  the  electoral 
college  system  of  electing  the  President 
and  Vice  President  and  provide  for  di- 
rect, nationwide  popular  vote  by  the  citi- 
zens of  each  State  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  presidential  and  vice- 
presidential  candidates  must  nm  jointly 
as  a  team  and  must  have  consented  to 
the  joining  of  their  names. 

Section  2  provides  that  voters  for 
President  and  Vice  President  must  meet 
the  qualifications  for  voting  for  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 
However,  the  States  are  permitted  to  es- 
tablish lesser  qualifications  with  respect 
to  residence  requirements  for  presiden- 
tial elections  than  are  utilized  In  State 
elections.  Thus,  In  most  instances,  the 
requirements  for  voting  in  State  and  na- 
tional elections  would  be  identical  unless 
the  States  determined  otherwise.  Finally, 
Congress  Is  empowered  to  establish  uni- 
form residence  requirements  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Section  3  requires  that  the  candidates 
must  obtain  40  percent  of  the  popular 
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vote  and  a  plurality  of  votes  to  be  elect- 
ed. If  no  pair  of  persons  has  a  plurality 
and  40  percent  of  the  popular  vote,  a 
runoff  election  shall  be  held  between 
the  two  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
pairs  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes. 

Section  4  gives  Congress  the  authority 
to  set  the  days  of  presidential  elections 
which  would  have  to  be  uniform  through- 
out the  coimtry.  Congress  would  ulso  be 
required  to  establish  by  law  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  in  which  election  re- 
sults would  be  ascertained  and  declared. 
The  States  would  prescribe  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  the  elections  by 
legislation,  but  Congress  would  have  the 
power  to  make  or  alter  the  regulations. 
State  legislatures  would  also  determine 
entitlement  to  inclusion  on  the  ballot 
subject  to  a  reserve  power  in  Congress  to 
make  or  alter  such  legislation.  Thus,  if  a 
State  sought  to  exclude  a  major  party 
candidate  from  appearing  on  the  ballot. 
Congress  would  be  empowered  to  deal 
tt  ith  such  a  situation. 

Section  5  authorizes  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  the  case  of  death  or  withdrawal 
of  any  candidate  for  President  or  Vice 
President  before  a  President  or  Vice  Pres- 
ident has  been  elected.  Once  the  Pres- 
ident or  Vice  President  has  been  elected, 
existing  constitutional  provisions  would 
apply. 

Section  6  confers  on  Congress  the 
power  to  enforce  the  new  article  by  ap- 
propriate legislation  and  section  7  pro- 
vides that  the  new  article  shall  take  ef- 
fect 1  year  after  the  21st  day  of  Janu- 
ary following  ratification. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  closeness  of 
the  recent  presidential  election  has  again 
conclusively  demonstrated  the  dire  ne- 
cessity for  electoral  reform.  Three  times 
in  our  history,  a  President  has  been 
elected  who  had  fewer  popular  votes 
than  the  defeated  candidate — 1824, 
Jackson- Adams;  1876,  Hayes-Tllden; 
and  1888,  Harrison-Cleveland.  Eleven 
other  victorious  candidates  were  elected 
without  having  a  majority  of  the  popu- 
lar vote. 

Moreover,  imder  the  present  system, 
there  are  several  other  significant  inade- 
quacies, which  follow: 

First.  It  is  possible  for  a  candidate  to 
win  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  with 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  total 
popular  votes.  If  he  won  New  York,  43; 
California,  40;  Pennsylvania,  29;  Illi- 
nois, 26;  Ohio,  26;  Texas,  25;  Michigan, 
21;  New  Jersey,  17;  Florida,  14;  Massa- 
chusetts, 14;  Indiana,  13;  and  two  more 
votes,  he  would  have  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes.  These  States  have  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  population.  However,  if 
he  won  each  of  these  States  by  a  small 
margin,  he  would  only  have  26  percent 
of  the  popular  vote. 

Second.  The  electoral  college  does  not 
reflect  whether  one  person  or  several 
million  voted  within  a  State.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1964  Delaware  and  Alaska  had  the 
same  number  of  electoral  votes  and  yet 
three  times  as  many  people  voted  In  Del- 
aware as  Alaska.  In  the  1968  election, 
590,000  more  people  voted  In  Connecticut 
than  South  CaroUna,  yet  both  have  the 
same  number  of  electoral  votes. 

Third.  If  no  candidate  wins  a  major- 
ity of  the  electoral  vote  for  President, 


the  election  process  would  devolve  upon 
the  House  of  Representatives.  There 
each  State  would  have  one  vote  regard- 
less of  its  size.  Thus,  the  five  smallest 
States  with  one  Representative  each, 
and  a  combined  population  of  less  than  2 
million,  would  have  the  same  voting 
power  as  the  five  largest  States  with  a 
total  of  154  Representatives  and  a  com- 
bined population  of  64  million.  More- 
over, since  the  House  elects  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  the  Vice  President, 
it  could  easily  happen  that  each  party 
would  choose  a  candidate  from  the  op- 
posing party. 

Fourth.  Third-party  candidates  have 
power  far  surpassing  the  number  of 
popular  votes  they  receive.  In  a  closely 
contested  race,  a  third-party  candidate 
could  easily  capture  enough  electoral 
votes  to  deny  either  of  the  major  party 
candidates  the  majority  necessary  to 
win.  Moreover,  once  the  election  was 
thrown  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, tills  third  party  candidate,  by  con- 
trolling a  handful  of  States,  might  be 
able  to  determine  the  outcome.  George 
Wallace  may  have  been  an  excellent 
example  of  this  principle. 

Fifth.  Under  the  Constitution,  there 
is  no  provision  binding  electors  to  vote 
for  the  candidate  of  their  parties.  In  fact. 
In  the  last  election,  an  elector  from  North 
Carolina  voted  for  George  Wallace  even 
though  a  plurality  of  the  voters  of  North 
Carolina  indicated  a  preference  for  Rich- 
ard Nixon.  If  electors  chose  to  vote  as 
they  saw  fit  in  a  close  election,  one  or 
several  Individuals  could  determine  the 
outcome  by  thwarting  the  will  of  the 
people. 

Sixth.  If  both  the  presidential  and 
vice-presidential  candidates  are  resi- 
dents of  the  same  State,  that  State  could 
not  cast  its  electoral  votes  for  both  can- 
didates. Thus,  if  Hubert  Humphrey  had 
chosen  Eugene  McCarthy  as  a  running 
mate,  since  both  are  residents  of  Mlrme- 
sota,  the  electors  of  that  State  could  not 
vote  for  both  of  them. 

Seventh.  The  present  system  gives  too 
much  discretion  to  the  States  to  deter- 
mine which  candidate  may  be  on  the 
ballot  and  who  may  vote.  Thus,  some 
States  have  been  able  to  keep  a  major 
party  candidate  off  the  ballot.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1948,  Truman  did  not  appear 
on  the  ballot  in  Alabama. 

Eighth.  The  electoral  system  encour- 
ages the  selection  of  the  vice-presidential 
candidate  with  primary  attention  to  re- 
gional and  other  considerations  rather 
than  his  ability  to  govern. 

Ninth.  The  Constitution  does  not  pro- 
vide for  selecting  the  President  if  the 
President-elect  should  die  between  elec- 
tion day  and  the  day  in  December  when 
electors  cast  their  votes. 

Various  other  electoral  reform  plans 
were  considered  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Extensive  testimony  was  heard — 
In  fact,  the  committee  transcript  is  1,009 
pages.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
witnesses  and  members  of  the  committee 
clearly  favored  the  direct  election  plan. 
TTiis  is  the  only  electoral  reform  proposal 
which  would  eliminate  all  of  the  prin- 
cipal defects  in  the  present  system  and 
guarantee  that  the  popular  winner  is 
elected  President.  It  will  assure  that  each 


vote  cast  is  given  equsJ  weight;  it  will 
elimina<«  the  possibility  of  electors  re- 
pudiating the  will  of  the  people;  It  will 
assure  that  the  electoral  decision  is  truly 
democratic  and  consonant  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  one  man,  one  vote;  it  will  elimi- 
nate the  possibility  of  the  election  de- 
volving upon  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and  It  will  conform  the  process  of 
electing  the  President  to  the  method 
proven  by  experience  throughout  the 
country  in  elections  of  Senators,  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  as  well  as  State 
and  local  officials. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  right  to  vote 
also  includes  the  right  to  have  that  vote 
accorded  equal  weight  with  a  vote  cast 
by  any  other  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Only  the  direct  election  can  guarantee 
the  realization  of  this  principle.  There- 
fore, I  urge  each  of  you  to  join  in  support 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  681. 

I  include  a  particularly  enlightening 
editorial  pertinent  to  this  legislation 
which  appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  yesterday. 

Electoral  Reform's  Time  Is  Now 

Nineteen  sixty-nine  could  be  the  year  Con- 
gress recognizes  that  American  citizens  are 
worthy  of  voting  directly  for  their  president 
and  vice  president. 

A  proposed  constitutional  eimendment 
abolishing  the  archaic  Electoral  College  and 
establishing  direct  election  of  the  president 
and  vice  president,  running  as  a  pair,  comes 
before  the  U.S.  House  this  week. 

It  Is  only  just  that  American  voters  should 
select  their  president  as  they  select  every 
other  public  office  holder — ^by  direct  vote. 
It  is  only  fair  that  every  vote  should  have 
equal  weight  in  determdnlng  who  will  be 
president.  It  is  only  right  that  an  election 
system  should  assure  that  the  man  with  the 
most  votes  is  the  man  who  becomes  president. 

Direct  election  is  the  only  system  that 
answers  all  counts.  It  should  be  approved  by 
the  House.  We  hope  it  Is  approved  over- 
whelmingly to  reflect  the  overwhelming  de- 
sire of  American  people  to  vote  directly  for 
their  president. 

The  proposed  amendment  needs  a  two- 
thirds  majority  in  the  House,  and  two-thlrda 
again  in  the  Senate.  If  approved  by  CongresB, 
it  will  require  ratification  by  three-fourths 
of  the  50  states. 

Only  then  will  American  citizens  for  the 
first  time  be  permitted  to  take  a  direct  and 
personal  part  in  selecting  their  president. 
Only  then  will  a  vote  in  California  have  the 
same  weight  a£  a  vote  in  Maine  and  a  vote 
In  Ohio.  Only  then  will  the  electorate  be  as- 
sured that  the  candidate  vrtth  the  most 
votes  becomes  president.  (Three  times  in 
American  history,  a  candidate  receiving  a 
minority  of  popular  votes  became  president.) 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  through 
the  years  to  change  the  unfair,  undemocratic 
and  dangerous  double-election  system  in 
which  voters  choose  electors  who  select  the 
president.  All  have  failed  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

The  reform  effort  gained  new  urgency  in 
the  1968  election.  The  third-party  candidacy 
of  George  Wallace  and  closeness  of  the  race 
between  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  threatened  to  deny  any  candidate 
a  majority  of  electoral  votes.  Had  that  hap- 
pened Wallace  could  have  bargained  to  throw 
his  votes  to  one  or  the  other,  or  the  election 
could  have  been  thrown  into  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  each  state  would  have 
one  vote  for  president.  If  the  state  delegations 
could  agree  on  a  candidate.  The  results  could 
have  been  chaotic. 

Direct  election  would  solve  the  problem  for 
good. 
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Mr.  McCUlJLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minu  ;es  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  IiIcClory). 

Mr.  McCLC>RY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all.  I  want  ;o  commend  the  chairman, 
the  ranking  member,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  the  very  de- 
liberative, the  very  patient,  and  the  very 
thorough  job  which  I  feel  was  done  in 
connection  with  the  consideration  of 
electoral  college  reform  by  the  full  Ju- 
diciary ComnJttee.  I  think  that  it  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  work  of 
the  committed  that  this  measure  comes 
before  the  Chiamber  with  overwhelming 
bipartisan  support.  I  am  proud  that  my 
party  has  exiressed  Itself  decisively  in 
behalf  of  th(!  direct  popular  election 
amendment  \i  hich  is  before  the  Com- 
mittee for  consideration  today,  and  that 
we  have  joine<l  in  presenting  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  House,  as  the  chairman  has 
indicated,  for  the  first  full  scale  debate 
In  almost  150  years. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  single  meas- 
ore  will  be  the  most  important  legisla- 
tive ihtHsure  considered  at  this  session 
of  the  Congrejis.  Certainly,  the  people  of 
the  Nation  ha\  e  expressed  themselves  vo- 
cally, articulately,  and  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  a  change  from  the  existing 
system,  smd  indicating  a  strong  prefer- 
ence for  the  lirect  popular  election  of 
the  President. 

I  am  glad,  t<o,  that  there  has  been  pro- 
vided adequate  time  for  debate  on  the 
resolution  and  for  debate  on  any  amend- 
ments that  will  be  offered,  before  we 
come  to  a  final  vote. 

The  danger^  inherent  in  the  present 
system  are  thiose  factors  that  impel  us 
to  take  action  on  electoral  college  reform 
at  this  session.  I  know  that  at  the  time 
the  original  C  )nstitution  was  completed, 
in  September  of  1787,  the  delegates  to 
the  Convention  had  agreed  upon  a  com- 
promise insoft.r  as  the  establishment  of 
the  electoral  (ollege  is  concerned. 

We  can  recall  that  there  was  strong 
debate  at  thatj  time  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  President  should  be  elected  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  each 
Member  havlig  one  vote,  or  whether 
each  State  stould  have  one  vote.  The 
great  compror  lise  was  not  between  a  di- 
rect popular  election  plan  and  some 
other  system,  but  was  between  election 
by  the  States,  each  having  one  vote,  and 
by  the  Members  of  the  House.  The  com- 
promise resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  electoral  college,  which  reflected 
both  of  those  1  lews — in  other  words,  giv- 
ing representation  to  each  congressional 
district  in  the  person  of  an  elector,  and 
giving  two  boi  us  votes  to  each  State  for 
the  two  Memaers  of  the  Senate.  This 
gave  an  advar  tage  to  the  smaller  States 
in  that  they  g(  t  the  two  bonus  votes,  and 
reflected  also  the  larger  populations  of 
the  big  States  which  are  represented  by 
larger  delega;ions  in  the  House  of 
Representativ(  s. 

The  system  vas  intended  to  elect  elec- 
tors who  woul(  I  be  popularly  known,  who 
would  be  lead!  ig  citizens,  and  who  would 
have  the  Intel  igence  and  the  wisdom  to 
select  well-qua  lified  men  to  be  the  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President. 

The  system  never  worked.  The  system 
never  worked   rom  the  outset. 


We  know  that  this  electoral  college 
system  results  in  the  selection  of  electors, 
most  of  whom  are  unknown  to  the  voters. 
When  the  voters  go  to  the  polling  places 
on  election  day,  they  think  they  are  vot- 
ing for  a  President  and  a  Vice  President, 
but,  in  fact,  they  vote  for  nameless  elec- 
tors, who  may  or  may  not  respond  to 
their  wishes  in  the  election  of  the 
President. 

Under  the  present  system  the  result  in 
the  entire  State  determines  the  manner 
in  which  the  electoral  votes  of  that  State 
goes.  The  winner  takes  all.  This  can,  and 
has  resulted  in  the  winner  of  the  most 
popular  votes  being  defeated  by  a  less 
popular  candidate  in  the  electoral 
college. 

As  a  result  of  these  obvious  inequities, 
most  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and,  I  am  certain,  the  Members  of 
this  House,  are  determined  to  eliminate 
the  existing  system  and  give  expression 
to  what  is  the  popular  will  of  the  people. 
It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  way  we  can 
give  expression  to  this  popular  will  ex- 
cept to  count  each  individual  citizen's 
vote  equally  with  that  of  every  other  citi- 
zen of  the  Nation. 

With  regard  to  the  determination  of 
popular  will,  earlier  this  year  I  took  a 
p>oll  of  my  constituents  In  the  12th  dis- 
trict of  Illinois  on  various  subjects  and 
found  that  of  the  25,000  plus  who  re- 
sponded, more  than  75  percent  favored 
the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  Only  14  percent 
favored  the  proportional  system  and  a 
mere  5  percent  favored  the  district  plan. 
Further,  in  response  to  a  questionnaire 
sent  out  by  40  other  Republican  Mem- 
bers representing  some  16  million  Amer- 
icans. 80  percent  of  those  answering 
favored  election  of  the  President  by  pop- 
ular vote. 

It  has  been  argued,  and  It  may  be 
argued  further  In  the  course  of  these 
debates,  that  the  small  States  were  given 
some  advantage  by  the  original  system, 
that  this  was  the  intention  of  the  fram- 
ers.  and  that  they  should  retain  this 
advantage.  It  will  be  argued  also  that 
the  present  system  gives  great  leverage 
to  bloc  voters  in  the  large  cities  and  that 
those  who  hope  to  continue  to  enjoy  this 
leverage  will  vote  to  retain  the  existing 
system. 

There  was  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee in  behalf  of  both  these  Ideas. 
But  I  say  we  are  not  charged  here  with 
favoring  or  giving  special  advantages  to 
citizens  living  in  the  small  States  or  in 
the  large  cities  or  in  any  States,  but 
rather  to  give  expression  to  the  votes  of 
every  citizen  In  every  State  throughout 
the  Nation. 

As  the  Members  know,  in  the  course 
of  the  amending  stage  I  intend  to  offer 
two  amendments.  One  will  be  to  reduce 
the  minimum  required  plurality  for 
election  from  40  to  35  percent  of  the 
total  popular  vote  cast.  One  reason 
for  offering  that  amendment  Is  to  over- 
come the  danger  Inherent  In  the  pro- 
posed runoff  elections.  I  have  some 
studies  on  this  subject  made  by  an  ex- 
pert In  the  field  of  systems  analyses.  In 
the  business  of  making  projections 
through  the  use  of  computers.  This  ex- 
pert has  taken  the  existing  historical 


facts  with  respect  to  third  parties  and 
third-party  votes,  and  has  attempted  to 
project  the  likelihood  of  runoff  elec- 
tions based  on  various  fact  situations. 

We  know  as  an  historical  fact  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  would  not  have  been 
elected  President  of  the  United  States 
by  the  popular  vote  system  if  we  re- 
quired the  40  percent  mlnlmimti  set  out 
Jn  the  committee  proposal,  because  he 
received  only  39.8  percent  of  the  popular 
vote. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  point  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recog- 
nize that  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  receive  40 
percent  of  the  vote,  but  does  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  know  that  the  name  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  appear  on  the  bal- 
lots in  some  10  States?  Had  his  name  ap- 
peared on  those  State  ballots,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  he  would  have  picked  up 
enough  votes  to  go  over  40  percent  of  the 
popular  vote. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  aware  of  that. 
but  the  votes  cast  for  him  were  less  than 
40  percent  of  the  total  votes  cast,  and  if 
we  are  going  to  consider  the  percentage 
of  popular  votes  cast  for  President,  then 
Mr.  Lincoln  received  less  than  40  per- 
cent. We  know  a  number  of  other  candi- 
dates have  received  just  a  shade  abovp 
40  percent. 

At  any  rate,  based  on  the  history  of  oui 
national  elections,  there  is  more  than  a 
remote  chance  that  we  will  have  a  run- 
off If  we  retain  the  40-percent  figure  pro- 
posed by  the  resolution  before  us. 

Also  it  has  been  reported,  and  I  think 
justifiably,  that  the  direct  popular  vote 
system  Is  going  to  increase  the  number 
of  third-party  candidates,  and  this  could 
adversely  affect  the  two-party  system. 
It  may  well  be  that  third  parties  will  be- 
come more  prevalent  in  the  years  ahead. 
My  study  has  projected  what  would  re- 
sult if  we  doubled  the  frequency  of  sub- 
stantial votes  for  third  party  candidates. 

In  that  case,  we  find  that,  retaining 
the  requirement  for  a  40-percent  plural- 
ity, the  chances  for  a  runoff  increase  to  1 
in  every  18  elections.  If,  however,  we  are 
to  reduce  the  required  plurality  to  35 
percent,  the  chances  for  a  runoff  drop 
dramatically  to  1  In  every  167  elections. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Montgomery  ) .  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
would  take  the  same  facts,  except  to  say 
that  the  strength  of  third-party  candi- 
dates will  be  great  in  five  times  as  many 
elections,  we  find  that  at  the  35-percent 
minimum  plurality  I  propose,  a  runoff 
will  occur  only  once  In  100  elections. 
However,  If  we  retain  the  40-percent 
minimum,  the  chance  of  a  runoff  soars  to 
1  in  every  11.9  elections.  The  likelihood 
of  a  rimoff.  and  all  the  dangers  inherent 
therein,  are  reduced  immeasurably  if  we 
reduce  the  40-percent  requirement  to 
35  percent. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Did  the 
gentleman  run  It  through  the  computer 
to  see  how  the  runoff  election  would  come 
out  using  45  percent  rather  than  40  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  may  have  that  re- 
sult later.  Obviously  the  chances  of  a 
rimoff  would  be  greatly  Increased  If  we 
went  to  45  percent.  At  50  percent  we 
would  have  It  every  time  if  there  were 
any  kind  of  third-party  candidate  at  all. 

As  I  stated  in  my  additional  views  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  Report  (H. 
Kept.  No.  91-253) :  I  believe  that  a  35- 
percent  requirement  would  accomplish 
the  twin  task  of  preventing  runoff  elec- 
tions £md  preserving  the  two-party  sys- 
tem while  at  the  same  time  providing  a 
guarantee  against  the  remote  possibility 
of  the  election  of  a  President  who  has 
only  very  minor  national  support.  It 
would  allow  a  third  party  to  cause  a  nm- 
off  election  only  when  it  had  itself  risen 
to  the  stature  of  a  major  party — the  only 
situation  that  appears  to  me  to  Justify 
the  cost  and  inconvenience  of  a  runoff 
election. 

The  other  amendment  which  I  will 
propose  would  require  that  the  constitu- 
tional plan  for  a  direct  popular  election 
be  submitted  to  State  conventions  for 
ratification  rather  than  to  the  State 
legislatures.  It  has  been  argued  here  that 
the  chances  of  ratification  of  this  amend- 
ment are  diflQcult  Inasmuch  as  approval 
by  the  State  legislatures  is  doubtful. 
Some  are  not  yet  committed  to  the  di- 
rect election  system  for  this  very  reason. 

While  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  pointed  to  the  verj' 
convincing  poll  conducted  by  Senator 
Griffin,  of  Michigan,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  in  May  of  this  year  the  UPI  released 
a  survey  which  indicated  that  only  12 
State  legislatures  would  support  the  di- 
rect plan  while  10  were  going  to  oppose 
it,  with  28  undecided.  I  believe  we  have 
to  recognize  that  there  is  some  validity 
in  that  poll,  too. 

We  must  further  recognize  the  prac- 
ticalities. We  know  the  people  are  now 
overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  the  direct 
election  plan.  We  know  also  that  mem- 
bers of  State  legislatures,  due  to  their 
abilities  and  their  distinction  In  their 
communities,  often  are  elected  term  after 
term  and  that  many  are  committed  to  a 
position  in  opposition  to  the  direct  elec- 
tion principle.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  we 
would  get  a  better  expression  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  public  thought  from 
conventions  than  from  the  State  legis- 
latures. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  the  excellent  poll 
taken  by  Senator  Griffin  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  Members.  It  was  sent  to 
legislators  in  the  27  States  where  difQ- 
culty  in  ratification  was  regarded  most 
likely.  While  the  results  from  those  an- 
swering Indicate  approval  of  the  direct 
election  plan,  a  majority  of  those  re- 
sponding in  eight  States — with  three 
others  extremely  close — predicted  failure 
in  their  State  legislatures.  Only  13  re- 
jections are  required  to  defeat  the 
amendment  and  we  therefore  must  think 
long  and  hard  with  regard  to  our  choice 
of  method  of  ratification. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  further. 

Congress  was  faced  with  a  similar 
dilemma  in  1932  when  it  approached  the 
subject  of  the  repcEil  of  prohibition. 

It  was  represented  then  that  Congress 
could  propose  repeal  but  the  State  legis- 
latures would  not  ratify  the  constitu- 
tional amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
both  political  parties  stated  that  they 
would  not  take  that  chance.  They  de- 
clared in  their  party  platforms  that 
they  would  vote  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  rep>eal  of  prohibition  and  pro- 
vide that  it  be  submitted  to  State  con- 
ventions for  ratification.  There  were  ex- 
tensive debates  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
with  regard  to  the  alternative  modes  of 
submitting  a  constitutional  amendment 
and  finally,  the  amendment  was  sent  to 
State  conventions.  Within  10  months  the 
people  had  spoken  and  prohibition  was 
repealed.  This  was  the  second  fastest 
ratification  to  date. 

Let  me  point  out  that  an  amendment 
cannot  be  submitted  in  the  alternative. 
We  cannot  say  that  It  may  be  ratified  by 
State  conventions  or  by  State  legisla- 
tures. Article  V  requires  that  we  submit 
it  In  one  mode  or  the  other. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  another 
case  where  we  should  submit  it  to  State 
conventions.  Why  do  I  say  that?  It  Is  be- 
cause I  have  grave  doubts  myself  that 
three-fourths  of  the  State  legislatures 
would  ratify  the  amendment. 

There  are  99  State  legislative  bodies 
Involved.  Just  a  negative  vote  In  13  could 
veto,  and  destroy  all  that  we  do  here  in 
behalf  of  the  direct  popular  election 
principle.  The  people  want  the  direct 
popular  election.  If  we  submit  It  to  the 
States  for  State  conventions  the  people 
electing  delegates  to  the  State  conven- 
tions will  insist  that  the  delegates  elected 
commit  themselves  and  that  they  vote 
to  ratify  the  direct  popular  election 
amendment. 

One  further  point  must  be  made  in 
this  connection.  It  has  been  argued  that 
the  convention  method  Is  time  consum- 
ing and  will  delay  ratification.  The  con- 
trary is  much  more  accurate.  As  noted 
above,  the  one  time  this  method  was 
used.  It  took  only  10  months  to  ratify 
the  21st  amendment.  Indeed,  those  who 
propose  the  legislative  method  should 
be  aware  that  at  least  26  States  are  not 
scheduled  to  have  legislative  sessions 
during  1970.  This  delay  would  make  it 
Impossible  to  complete  work  on  what- 
ever proposal  we  pass  In  time  for  the 
1972  presidential  election. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  adopt  the 
two  amendments  I  will  propose,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  interfering  with  the  direct 
popular  election,  but  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  chance  of  it  being  rati- 
fied and  it  being  workable  after  its  rati- 
fication by  the  people. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 


Mr.  DENNIS.  It  occurs  to  me,  as  I 
understand  the  position  of  those  who 
are  advocating  the  direct  popular  vote 
method  that  the  thrust  of  their  argu- 
ment is  that  this  is  a  popular  measure. 
Yet  under  the  district  plan  there  always 
has  to  be  a  majority,  either  an  electoral 
majority  in  the  point  session.  Under  the 
gentleman's  proposal  you  can  elect  the 
President,  as  I  understand  it,  with  65 
percent  of  the  people  opposed.  Even  un- 
der the  committee  bill  you  can  do  it  with 
60  percent  of  the  people  opposed.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  May  I  say  this  in  an- 
swer: We  elected  John  Quincy  Adams 
with  30  percent  of  the  vote  and  we  elected 
Lincoln  with  less  than  40  percent  and 
Nixon  with  42  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  What  I  am  trying  to 
emphasize  here  is  that  each  individual 
should  have  one  vote  and  that  vote 
should  be  equal  to  that  of  every  other 
individual  in  the  Nation.  I  know  that  it 
has  been  difficult  in  years  past  when  the 
popular  vote  loser  has  been  the  electoral 
vote  winner.  But  I  shudder  to  think  of 
what  would  occur  in  our  Nation  today, 
if  a  popular  vote  loser,  by  1  million  or 
2  or  3  million  votes,  would  be  declared 
the  winner  under  the  electoral  college 
system.  This  same  result  could  occur 
even  with  the  district  plan.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  take  that  chance  In  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject.  I  cannot  sup- 
port any  other  proposal  than  the  direct 
popular  vote  plan. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further  for  one  moment? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  If  I  have  any  further 
time. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  Just  want  to  suggest 
that  when  the  gentleman  says  that  in 
order  to  adopt  his  direct  plan  he  needs  to 
bypass  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  In  order  to  go  to  this  system,  he 
is  reinforcing  the  argument  of  those  of 
us  who  feel  that  one  of  the  defects  of 
the  direct  plan  is  that  it  does  bypass 
and  ignore  the  several  States.  The  gen- 
tleman underlines  that  argument. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  cannot  agree.  The 
State  conventions  made  up  of  delegates 
selected  by  the  people,  will  be  making 
the  final  decisions.  If  the  State  conven- 
tion method  is  authorized  for  ratifying 
the  direct  popular  vote  plan,  then  we  will 
have  the  people  themselves  deciding  that 
the  people — and  not  presidential  elec- 
tors— shall  elect  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett  i  . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  Chairman  Celler  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  acting  promptly  in  recom- 
mending to  the  House  legislation  calling 
for  the  direct  election  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President.  I  have  actively 
supported  this  concept  since  I  first  came 
to  the  Congress — over  20  years  ago — 
and  have  Introduced  legislation  con- 
tinuously since  that  time  to  bring  this 
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about.    The    quiJlfled    American    voter 
needs  no  middleinan  in  his  selection  for 
President.  He  needs  no  agent  to  cast  his 
vote. 
The  direct  elation  plan  certainly  is 


the  best  method 


one- vote  citizen  jartlcipation  in  govern 


ment,  and  since 


of  achieving  one-man, 


e£u:h  vote  would  coimt 


equally,  it  would  encoursige  more  people 
to  vote.  This  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
representative  democracy. 

Very  little  timp  needs  to  be  spent  es- 
tablishing the  fict  that  reform  in  this 
area  is  long  past  due.  The  events  of  the 
1968  presidential  election  brought  home 
clearly  the  unwdrkabllity  of  our  present 
system.  The  two]  most  widely  referred  to 
opinion  polls— the  Gallup  poll  and  the 
Harris  poU— shcjw  that  81  percent  and 
79  percent  respectively  of  the  American 
people  want  dirbct  popular  election  of 
the  President  ajid  the  Vice  President. 
The  section  of  the  country  and  the  size 
of  the  community  in  which  one  lives 
does  not  seem  td  affect  the  positive  sup- 
port for  this  measiu-e  in  these  polls.  And 
I  se"e  thaf  the  Nolvember  1968  GaUup  poU 
shows  that  on  a  regional  basis,  no  less 
than  78  percent  bf  those  in  communities 
under  2,500  and  6ver  1  million  in  popula- 
tion want  this  reform  meastire. 

I  have  reviewfed  the  biU's  proposals, 
which  were  rejected  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  fivor  of  direct  election, 
and  feel  that  ndne  of  them  resolves  all 
the  problems  inherent  in  our  present  sys- 
tem of  electing  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President.  All  three  alternate 
plans — district,  proportional  and  auto- 
matic—risk electing  the  candidate  who 
did  not  receive  the  greatest  popular  vote 
and  under  eachj  the  States  would  con- 
tinue to  cast  tne  same  electoral  votes 
regardless  of  population  changes  occur- 
ring between  dtcennial  censuses,  and 
regardless  of  hoii  many  people  voted  in 
each  State.  Also  under  each,  the  small 
States  receive  additional  power  because 
of  the  bonus  t\^o  electoral  votes.  The 
widely  discussed  ;district  plan— this  plan 
preserves  the  electoral  college  and  selects 
college  electors  pn  a  congressional  dis- 
trict basis — would  encourage  gerryman- 
dering to  achievte  at  least  one  vote  for 
the  minority  canjiidate.  The  proportional 
plan — this  plan  would  in  each  State  allo- 
cate the  electoral  vote  in  accordance  with 
the  proportion  of  votes  cast — although 
taking  away  from  the  large  States  their 
advantage  unde^  the  "winner-take-all" 
system,  which  aljows  their  majority  vote 
in  each  State  to  Eliminate  large  minority 
voting,  would  eniiourage  splinter  parties 
in  each  State,  thus  requiring  many  sec- 
ond elections.  The  automatic  plan — this 
plan  would  abolish  the  electors,  but  re- 
tain the  electoral  vote  and  cast  it  for  the 
winner  in  each  State — would  compel  the 
"winner-take-aH*'  ssrstem  writing  it  into 
the  Constitution, 

I  am  confident  that  on  this  matter  the 
American  people  will  rise  above  provin- 
cialism in  order  (o  have  the  opportunity, 
for  the  first  time  to  vote  directly  for  the 
President  and  ttte  Vice  President.  Pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  will  bring  about 
a  new  era  in  our  electoral  system,  and 
we  will  show  our  faith  in  the  ultimate 
lU^ment  of  the  I  American  people. 

Mr.  CELLER.  t/Lr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 


the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr, 
RODiNO)    5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  may  I  also  join  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in 
extending  my  congratulations  for  the 
commendable  efforts  of  the  chairman  of 
this  committee,  together  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  (Mr.  McCtjlloch), 
who  worked  laboriously  and  diligently 
over  the  10  days  during  which  these 
hearings  were  conducted  and  during  the 
time  during  which  the  article  was  con- 
sidered in  executive  session,  which  also 
took  6  days.  I  know  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  were  emi- 
nently fair  in  giving  of  the  time  needed 
and  afforded  to  each  member  in  order 
adequately  to  address  themselves  to  this 
very  important  amendment.  Many  people 
appeared  before  the  committee  express- 
ing their  pros  and  cons. 

Mr.  Chsdrman,  may  I  say  after  all  this 
deliberation  I  was  very  happy  to  join  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Hoiase  Joint  Resolution 
778  out  of  a  deep  conviction  that  the 
enactment  of  a  system  of  direct  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  Is 
urgently  essential  now. 

There  are  many  compelling  reasons 
favoring  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  American  Bar  Association  re- 
port of  1969  for  instfince  characterizes 
the  present  system  as  "archaic,  undemo- 
cratic, complex,  ambiguous,  indirect,  and 
dangerous."  This  of  course  was  not  a 
conclusion  reached  without  very,  very 
much  deliberation,  studies,  and  research 
of  this  very  vexing  and  perlexlng  prob- 
lem. However,  two  principal  reasons 
stand  out  and  while  either  is  sufficient 
unto  itself — when  combined  they  msike 
passage  of  this  resolution  Imperative. 

The  first  reason  why  a  system  of  di- 
rect elections  should  be  instituted  Is  be- 
cause such  a  system  Is  based  on  the 
soundest  and  most  equitable  principle 
that  we  can  possibly  apply  in  our  de- 
mocracy— the  principle  that  each  man's 
vote  shall  be  equal.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  Implementation 
of  tills  principle  in  presidential  elections 
is  necessary  to  perfect  our  democracy  by 
removing  the  glaring  defects  of  the  pres- 
ent system.  The  defects  under  which  we 
now  labor  cannot  be  disputed.  The  pres- 
ent sytem  contains  the  insidious  possi- 
bility of  deadlocks  and  vacancies  in  the 
Presidency  of  uncertain  duration.  It  also 
allows  for  a  gross  departure  from  dem- 
ocratic principles  in  that  it  permits  elec- 
tors to  cast  votes  in  disregard  of  the 
wishes  of  their  constituents,  making 
therefore  the  vote  of  an  individual  a 
useless  and  futile  action. 

At  the  same  time,  the  most  gaping  in- 
equity of  all  lies  in  the  possibility  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  have 
a  President  who  has  been  elected  on  the 
basis  of  votes  which  are  not  propor- 
tionate to  the  population  and  do  not  re- 
flect the  wishes  of  the  majority  or  possi- 
bly even  a  plurality  of  the  American 
people. 

Given  these  archaic  and  inequitable 
features  of  the  present  system,  our  obli- 
gation as  Members  of  Congress  is  clear. 
We  owe  it  to  our  people  and  to  our  de- 
mocracy to  remedy  the  defects  by  sub- 
stituting the  fairest  possible  system — one 


that  makes  each  man's  vote  count  as 
much  as  another's.  Only  the  direct  elec- 
tion plan  embodied  in  this  resolution 
does  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  considerations  of 
fairness  ttnd  equity  alone,  we  have  an 
obligation  to  pass  this  resolution.  This 
obligation  would  exist  even  if  our  pres- 
ent society  was  functioning  in  great 
harmony  and  under  ideal  conditions — 
even  if  our  country  and  its  democratic 
Institutions  were  not  being  threatened 
from  divisive  forces  within  and  enemy 
forces  abroad.  However,  a  second,  per- 
haps more  urgent  reason  for  adopting 
this  resolution.  The  harsh  reality  of  our 
times  is  such  that  we  simply  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  our  Nation  torn  asunder  by 
constitutional  crises  which  can  ari.s* 
under  the  present  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen 
tleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
system  is  no  longer  simply  archaic,  it 
Is  now  clearly  dangerous.  Once  was  a 
time  when  we  could  leisurely  read  his- 
tories of  past  presidential  races  and  note 
with  Intellectual  disfavor  the  three  in- 
stances when  popular  vote  losers  were 
electoral  college  winners;  or  when  a 
congressional -appointed  commission  de- 
cided the  1876  winner;  or  when  this  body 
on  two  occasions  "elected"  Presidents. 

If  such  an  aberration  were  to  occur 
now,  and  we  all  know  In  our  bones  that 
we  courted  one  only  last  year,  the  ques- 
tion would  be  more  than  academic — more 
than  a  principle  of  democracy.  In  fact, 
under  present  conditions  I  fear  that  the 
question  would  be  in  the  streets,  and  the 
House  would  have  an  Impossible  job  of 
imposing  a  President  upon  the  Nation — 
even  if  the  House  could  finally  come  to 
an  agreement  upon  who  that  President 
was  to  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  grant  the  two 
major  reasons  that  I  have  spelled  out — 
that  this  resolution  embodies  the  fairest 
presidential  election  plan  and  that  the 
present  system  Is  dangerous — then  I 
think  we  can  readily  answer  the  small 
but  vocal  opposition.  Those  who  rely 
solely  on  tradition  for  their  opposition 
need  only  be  reminded  that  we  now  num- 
ber as  a  nation  over  200  million  people, 
and  their  wishes  in  a  national  election 
cannot  be  left  in  the  capricious  hands  of 
unknow  electors.  Those  who  claim  that 
direct  election  will  destroy  federalism 
need  to  be  reminded  that  only  when  vot- 
ing for  President  are  voters  in  America 
denied  a  democratically  direct  vote. 

All  local,  State,  and  congressional  con- 
tests are  decided  by  direct  elections,  and 
often  by  subsequent  runoff  elections. 
Such  practices  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment have  certainly  not  destroyed  fed- 
eralism and  neither  will  election  of  our 
national  leader.  In  fact,  the  protection 
of  intrastate  Interests  and  State  interests 
at  the  national  level  lies  with  the  House 
and  Senate  respectively — two  bodies 
whose  Members  are  directly  voted  into 
office. 

And  finally,  there  are  those  who  say 
tha4;  the  small  State  advantage  would  be 
wiped  out  and  therefore  all  the  smaller 
States  will  fall  to  ratify  this  constltutlon- 
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al  amendment.  Recognizing  that  this 
question  can  only  be  firmly  settled  by  the 
ratifying  action  of  State  legislatures, 
there  appear  on  the  horizon  no  indica- 
tions of  small  State  hostility.  Two  pieces 
of  evidence,  in  fswjt,  point  toward  small 
State  favorable  receptivity  toward  direct 
election  of  the  President.  The  State  of 
Delaware  along  with  12  other  States 
brought  court  action  against  the  present 
electoral  system,  and  congressional  polls 
specifically  aimed  at  small  State  legisla- 
tors have  uncovered  no  greater  minority 
opposition  than  in  the  larger  States.  The 
opposite  conclusion,  that  now  is  pre- 
cisely the  time  to  submit  a  direct  election 
plan  to  the  States,  seems  to  me  better 
indicated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  present  sys- 
tem outmoded  and  dangerous,  with  the 
fairest  and  most  logical  system  embodied 
in  the  resolution  before  us.  and  with  a  so- 
cial climate  that  precludes  further  de- 
lay, I  urge  this  House  to  overwhelmingly 
pass  this  historic  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

(Mr.  BROOMPIELD  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  McCtTLLOCH)  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 681  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  to  abolish  the  electoral 
college  and  provide  for  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President. 

We  have  an  opportunity  this  week  to 
continue  the  process  toward  a  necessary 
and  historic  change  in  our  national  elec- 
tion system  and  at  the  same  time  take 
a  step  that  will  reinforce  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  in  the  respon- 
siveness of  their  Federal  (government. 

As  the  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 128  which  is  very  similar  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  681  and  as  the  author 
of  identical  proposals  in  each  of  the 
last  several  sessions  of  Congress,  I  have 
been  impressed  and  encouraged  by  the 
great  number  of  electoral  reform  meas- 
ures introduced  in  the  91st  Congress. 

They  refiect  the  Intense  and  over- 
whelming interest  of  the  American  peo- 
ple In  affecting  a  meaningful  change  in 
the  electoral  system,  hopefully  by  1972. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  merits  the 
highest  commendation  for  its  recogni- 
tion of  this  concern  and  for  its  thorough, 
yet  expeditious  consideration  of  the 
broad  range  of  reform  proposals  with 
which  It  was  confronted. 

The  committee's  approval  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  681  by  a  conclusive  vote 
of  29  to  6  is  testimony  to  the  tireless  ef- 
forts of  C^hairman  CI^eller,  Representa- 
tive McCtn-LOCH  and  all  of  Its  other  dis- 
tinguished members. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  about 
the  need  for  fundamental  reform  of  the 
electoral  college  system. 

Realization  that  the  American  concept 
of  popular  presidential  elections  rests 
more  on  myth  than  constitutional 
guarantees  has  distressed  many  of  us  for 
a  long  time. 

The  1968  election  campaign  crystal- 
lized that  concern  in  the  minds  of  a  great 
many  more. 


For  years  voters  have  marked  their 
ballots  for  a  presidential  candidate  in 
the  belief  that  they  were,  in  fact,  casting 
a  vote  for  that  candidate. 

In  reaJlty,  of  course,  they  were  voting 
for  a  slate  of  electors  pledged  to  vote  for 
that  candidate  In  the  electoral  college. 
But  there  was  and  still  Is  no  enforceable 
constitutional  requirement  that  electors 
actually  vote  for  the  candidate  to  whom 
they  are  pledged. 

That  point  was  underscored  last  De- 
cember by  a  North  Carolina  elector, 
pledged  to  President  Nixon,  who  chose  to 
cast  his  ballot  instead  for  third-party 
candidate  CJeorge  C.  Wallace. 

Many  specific  remedies  have  been  pro- 
posed for  this  specific  problem,  chief 
among  them  the  so-called  automatic 
electoral  vote  plan  which  would  abolish 
the  office  of  elector  but  retain  the  elec- 
toral votes  of  each  State. 

While  this  solution  would  deal  with 
the  problem  of  the  "faithless  elector,"  it 
would  not  treat  the  other  fimdamental 
deficiencies  in  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem. 

Another  equally  distressing  miscon- 
ception is  that  the  candidate  who  re- 
ceives the  most  popular  votes  will  always 
be  President.  That,  of  course,  is  equally 
dependent  on  circumstance  and  chance. 

There  is  the  perpetual  possibility  that 
a  candidate  may  be  elected  President 
even  though  he  does  not  get  as  many 
popular  votes  as  his  nearest  rival.  In 
fact,  this  circmnstance  benefited  John 
Quincy  Adams  in  1824,  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  in  1876,  and  Benjamin  Harrison 
in  1888. 

The  1968  election  marked  the  fourth 
time  in  this  century  alone  that  the 
anachronistic  workings  of  our  electoral 
college  system  threatened  a  clear-cut 
choice  in  a  presidential  election. 

George  Wallace's  assertion  that  he 
might  bargain  his  electoral  votes  if 
neither  of  the  major  party  candidates 
obtained  the  necessary  majority  demon- 
strated again  how  susceptible  the  elec- 
toral college  Is  to  abuse. 

In  multlcandidate  elections  in  1912  and 
1948,  as  in  1968,  shifts  of  only  a  few 
votes  per  precinct  in  key  States  would 
have  deprived  the  eventual  winner  of 
victory  and  thrown  the  election  into  this 
body. 

In  1960,  similar  shifts  could  have  re- 
versed the  electoral  college  results  and 
elected  Richard  M.  Nixon  even  though 
he  received  fewer  popular  votes  than 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

This  winner- take-all  procedure  has 
the  effect  of  canceling  all  of  the  popular 
votes  received  by  any  other  candidate  no 
matter  how  close  the  popular  election 
may  be. 

A  number  of  proposals  have  been  ad- 
vanced which  would  abolish  the  elec- 
toral college,  but  retain  the  electoral 
vote,  allocating  it  either  proportionately 
by  popular  vote,  or  by  voting  districts. 

But  with  each  of  these  proposals,  as 
with  the  automatic  plan,  the  possibility 
remains — although  diminished  some- 
what— that  a  candidate  who  failed  to 
win  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote  could 
be  elected  President. 

House  Joint  Resolution  681  eliminates 
that  possibility  by  providing  for  the  di- 


rect popular  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President. 

In  addition,  it  removes  this  body  once 
and  for  all  from  the  responsibility  of 
electing  a  President  in  the  case  of  an 
impasse  In  the  electoral  college  with  the 
further  potential  for  deadlock  here. 

It  accomplishes  this  by  providing  for  a 
runoff  election  between  the  top  two  vote- 
getters  if  neither  receives  at  leaist  40 
percent  of  the  vote. 

Possibilities  for  abuse  of  the  electoral 
system  are  reduced  but  not  eliminated  by 
proposals  for  proportional  electoral  vot- 
ing or  electoral  voting  by  district. 

Under  most  proportional  distribution 
systems  electoral  votes  would  be  awarded 
according  to  the  popular  vote  received  by 
each  candidate  in  each  State. 

But  imless  the  electoral  votes  are  frac- 
tlonalized — which  poses  further  compli- 
cations— the  system  lacks  precision, 
especially  in  the  smaller  States.  For 
example,  in  a  two-candidate  contest  in 
a  State  with  four  electoral  votes,  a  can- 
didate would  need  nearly  63  percent  of 
the  popular  vote  for  the  electoral  votes 
to  do  anything  but  split  evenly. 

Most  district  electoral  voting  plans 
would  award  one  electoral  vote  to  the 
popular  vote  winner  in  each  district  with 
a  bonus  of  two  votes  to  the  statewide 
winner.  But  the  bonus  votes  would  pre- 
serve the  same  degree  of  overweighted 
representation  for  the  small  States  that 
is  contained  in  the  present  system. 

In  view  of  all  of  these  considerations, 
the  direct  popular  election  plan  is  the 
most  desirable  in  the  minds  of  most 
Americans.  President  Nixon  has  said  he 
favors  it  as  have  a  great  many  Members 
of  this  and  the  other  distinguished  body. 

It  has  the  endorsement  of  a  long  list 
of  private  organizations  including  a  com- 
mission of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  nearly  80  percent  of  the  voters,  ac- 
cording to  public  opinion  polls. 

Questions  remain,  however,  about 
which  plan  is  most  likely  to  be  accepted 
and  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States  as  required  by  the  Constitution. 

In  my  view,  the  direct  election  plan 
stands  a  better  chance  than  any  of  the 
other  three  basic  choices. 

The  overwhelming  public  support  for 
the  plan  as  revealed  In  virtually  every 
opinion  survey  cannot  be  dismissed. 

Moreover,  a  survey  conducted  recently 
by  our  distinguished  colleague  in  the 
other  body,  the  Honorable  Robert  P. 
Griffin,  revealed  surprisingly  strong 
support  for  the  direct  election  plan 
among  the  State  legislatures  of  the  27 
States  thought  most  likely  to  oppose  it. 

Sixty-four  percent  of  the  nearly  4,000 
State  legislators  who  responded  to  the 
poll  said  they  favor  the  direct  election 
proposal.  Only  two  of  the  27  States  indi- 
cated they  would  oppose  It. 

The  surveys  were  conducted  in  States 
with  the  smallest  populations  and  in 
those  thought  most  likely  to  object  to 
the  direct  election  plan. 

The  electoral  (X)llege  served  in  Its  time. 
It  was  designed  as  an  elite  body  which 
would  rationally  debate  the  merits  of 
presidential  candidates  and  pick  the  best 
man.  Making  that  choice  was  not  a  task 
trusted  to  the  ordinary  voter  in  the  early 
days  of  our  country. 
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time  now  to  pri 
glad  for  the  op 
the  gentleman 
LOCH )  yielding  : 
Mr.  Chairmaii 
tion  almost  ever 


Great  changas  have  taken  place  in  the 
last  two  centuries  smd  there  is  broad 
agreement  than  the  need  to  protect  the 
system  from  tie  voters  has  long  since 
past. 

Our  challenge  today  is  to  find  ways  of 
making  the  sy$tem  more  responsive  to 
the  wishes  and  needs  of  the  ordinary 
voter.  I  believe]  House  Joint  Resolution 
681  best  meets  that  challenge. 

In  this  day  pf  monumental  national 
problems,  instaiit  commimlcatlons  and  a 
need  for  the  wic|est  possible  national  con- 
sensus, our  goal  must  be  the  election  of 
a  President  anil  Vice  President  by  the 
most  direct  mdthod  possible. 

Mr.  McCULIjOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minute^  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Wylw  > . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  not 
intended  to  preient  my  statement  today. 
I  thought  I  might  wait  untU  after  other 
Members,  favoring  a  district  plan,  or  a 
proportional  plkn,  present  their  argu- 
ments. I  know  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Den  WIS)  will  argue  for  a  dis- 
trict plan.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Porr)  ha^  a  plan.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  favors  a 
plan  which  would  eliminate  the  faithless 
elector  and  ret|Un  the  present  winner- 
take-all  systemj  I  believe. 

However,   I  ^ave  been  offered   some 

ent  my  plan,  and  I  am 

pportimity.  I  appreciate 

from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCttl- 

le  this  time. 

following  the  last  elec- 
rone  agreed  that  the  time 
for  reform  in  the  method  of  electing  the 
President  and  yice  President  had  come. 
We  were  all  wrmg  dry  from  anxiety  on 
election  evening  when  it  seemed  that  we 
were  on  the  bink  of  a  constitutional 
crisis. 

We  came  dangerously  close  to  having 
the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  thrown  into  the  House,  where 
a  decision  might  not  have  been  made. 
Then,  the  select  on  of  the  Vice  President 
would  have  been  made  by  the  Senate, 
and  he  would  hs  ve  acted  as  President  for 
a  time. 

Yes,  we  are  a  1  agreed.  I  think — every 
Member  of  the  iouse  is  agreed,  perhaps 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  is  agreed — 
that  the  time  hi  ,s  come  for  some  change 
and  we,  as  representatives  of  the  people 
of  this  great  cou)itry  should  be  innovative 
in  proposing  chiinge.  We  should  present 
ideas  for  the  change  which  will  have  a 
chance  for  appr  3val  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

We  do  not  irant  to  perpetuate  the 
electoral  college  the  faithless  elector,  or 
the  system  of  electing  by  the  House — 
and  maybe  ever  electing  by  the  Senate. 
Most  people  se(  m  to  prefer  the  direct 
election  plan.  But  most  is  not  enough.  In 
a  UPI  survey  reported  on  February  6, 
1969,  46  Senators  were  willing  to  vote  for 
a  direct  popula  •  election  plan,  and  in- 
deed conmiitted  themselves  to  do  just 
that. 

Eighteen  Senators  supported  a  pro- 
portional plan.  1  'wenty-six  said  that  they 
would  vote  for  a  district  plan.  That  adds 
up  to  90. 

Even  if  the  otier  10  who  did  not  indi- 
cate a  preferencs  voted  for  a  direct  elec- 
tion plan  that  would  only  be  56 — and 


that  is  not  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  and 
we  must  have  at  least  a  two-thirds  vote 
in  the  House  and  Senate  before  a  plan 
can  be  submitted  to  the  States. 

Now  I  doubt,  therefore,  any  plan  in- 
cluding the  direct  election  plan  has  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate.  I  say  that  addition- 
ally because  only  recently  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Elections  adopted  a 
resolution  which  would  provide  for  a 
district  plan.  Back  on  February  24, 
President  Nixon  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  indicated  that  he  preferred  a 
direct  election  plan,  but  felt  it  could  not 
win  the  approval  of  at  least  three- fourths 
of  the  States.  We  may  find  ourselves  in 
a  situation  where  it  matters  not  what  we 
do  in  the  House,  for  no  method  will  pass 
by  the  required  two-thirds  vote  in  the 
other  body. 

So  the  argument  goes.  I  have  tried  to 
think  of  a  procedure  or  method  by  which 
we  could  get  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  to  adopt  something  which 
couid  be  submitted  to  the  States  to  de- 
termine how  the  States  feel.  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  the  position  of  not 
adopting  anything  in  this  Congress  and 
saying  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
we  have  reached  an  impasse.  We  could 
not  get  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  House  and  that  no  plan 
is  being  submitted  to  the  States. 

So  I  conceived  a  method  which  would 
in  effect  be  a  two-step  coi^titutional 
amendment  procedure.  The  first  step 
would  amend  article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  accommodate  the  submission  of 
four  plans  to  the  States  and  the  States 
could  then  select  from  any  one  of  those 
four  plans  their  plan  for  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President. 

The  four  plans  would  be  a  direct  pop- 
ular vote  plan  which  is  proposed  in  the 
resolution  now  before  us;  the  electoral 
vote  by  congressional  district,  which  will 
be  offered  I  understand  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis);  the 
proportional  vote  plan,  which  I  under- 
stand will  also  be  submitted;  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  plan  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  eliminating  the 
oflSce  of  elector. 

Now  my  bill  would  suggest  that  each 
of  these  four  plans  be*submitted  to  the 
States  for  consideration  and  the  first  one 
to  receive  the  approval  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States  would  be  adopted  as  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  for  the  election 
of  President  and  Vice  President. 

By  this  two-step  procedure,  the  States 
can  say,  "Yes,  we  want  an  amendment 
in  the  first  instance,  we  think  there 
should  be  a  change,"  adopt  that  portion 
of  the  resolution  and  hammer  out  the 
kind  of  election  plan  they  want  later  on. 

To  me  this  plan  is  completely  fair.  It 
gives  the  States  a  choice.  We  are  not 
saying  to  them,  you  either  vote  yes  or  no 
on  the  plan  which  we,  the  Members  of 
Congress,  submit  to  you.  We  are  urging 
that  this  is  the  time  for  a  change.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time  we  are  not  saying  that 
it  must  be  our  way  or  nothing  at  all.  We 
are  accepting  our  responsibility  and  pro- 
viding a  vehicle  for  necessary  change.  I 
have  given  the  idea  a  great  deal  of 
thought — and  it  is  the  idea  that  I  am 
offering.  I  am  not  wedded  to  any  plan.  I 


trust  the  idea  has  suflBcient  merit  that 
it  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  would  like  the  gentle- 
man to  comment  on  the  argtunent  that 
hsis  been  made  that  your  proposal  would 
require  an  amendment  to  article  V  of  the 
Constitution,  in  that  it  proposes  a  new 
way  for  amending  our  Constitution.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  in  effect,  delegates  the  pow- 
er which  is  reserved  to  the  Congress  and 
gives  to  the  States  the  power  to  propose 
amendments  as  distinguished  from  re- 
serving that  power. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  propounding  that  question,  because 
I  evidently  did  not  make  it  clear.  My 
amendment  proposes  a  two-step  proce- 
dure. 

Under  present  article  V  of  the  Consti- 
tution, submitting  four  plans  to  the 
States  might  not  be  possible.  Therefore, 
this  two-step  procedure  is  offered,  article 
V  of  the  Constitution  would  be  amended 
to  accommodate  the  submission  of  four 
plans,  and  that  would  come  as  a  first 
step.  In  other  words,  if  my  amendment 
were  adopted,  article  V  would  say  pre- 
cisely that  any  one  of  the  four  plans 
could  be  adopted  by  the  States.  It  would 
be  a  special  type  of  amendment  to  allow 
for  this  special  type  of  situation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  the  gentleman  to  say 
that  we  would  have  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution first  before  the  States  could 
consider  the  four  plans  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  proposed? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Under  the  resolution 
which  I  submitted,  and  under  the  sub- 
stitute bill  which  I  will  offer  to  the 
House,  both  steps  are  in  the  same  reso- 
lution, so  that  we  would  vote  on  them 
simultaneously  and,  indeed,  the  States 
could  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Once  they 
are  submitted  to  the  respective  State 
legislatiu-es,  would  the  State  legislatures 
be  permitted  to  adopt  one,  two,  three, 
four — all  the  plans — or  must  they  adopt 
only  one? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  A  State  would  be  permit- 
ted to  adopt  only  one  plan  or  none  at 
all.  It  could  say,  "We  think  the  Con- 
stitution ought  to  be  amended,  and  we 
will  go  along  with  amending  the  Con- 
stitution, but  we  are  not  ready  yet  to 
say  which  plan  we  prefer."  On  the  other 
hand  they  could  say,  "We  are  not  for 
changing  the  Constitution  on  presiden- 
tial elections,  but,  we  will  select  a  plan, 
and  protect  ourselves  on  the  outside 
chance  the  Constitution  will  be 
amended." 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  In  other 
words,  if  the  State  of  Ohio  should  adopt 
one  plan  and  my  State  should  adopt  an- 
other, and  by  the  time  all  the  States 
got  through  the  process  of  acting  on  the 
question  of  adoption  no  plan  had  re- 
ceived anything  close  to  three-fourths  of 
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the  vote,  would  you  permit  my  State  to 
change  its  position  and  follow  what  the 
State  of  Ohio  did,  under  your  proposal? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Yes,  I  have  made  pro- 
vision in  my  amendment  so  that  any 
State  can  change  at  any  time  imtil  one 
plan  receives  approval  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is,  my 
State  might  adopt  one,  two,  three,  or 
four  of  the  plans,  changing  it  around, 
with  the  hope  that  you  can  get  a  three- 
quarters  vote  of  all  the  States? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  correct.  A  State 
could  adopt  a  plan.  For  instance,  it  could 
adopt  the  proportional  plan,  and  later 
determine  that  the  district  plan  is  get- 
ting more  votes  and  the  direct  plun  is 
getting  still  more  votes  than  that,  and  it 
might  want  to  decide  between  those  two. 
Until  such  time  as  three-fourths  of  the 
States  adopt  a  plan,  a  State  could  adopt 
an  alternate  plan. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  In  other 
words,  a  State  legislature  would  be  free 
to  choose  and  disiwse  at  its  pleasure  un- 
til three-fourths  of  the  States  got  to- 
gether on  a  plan. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  contemplating  your 
plan,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  we  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  abdicate  our  au- 
thority, would  we  not?  We  would  sort  of 
dump  it  into  the  laps  of  the  States.  Is  it 
not  our  duty  to  present  a  plan  to  the 
States  rather  than  plans?  Your  theory 
envisages  four  plans,  as  I  understand  it. 
Would  we  not  sort  of  abdicate  our  re- 
sponsibility through  such  action? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  is  a  very  excellent  question,  but  I 
feel  the  opposite.  I  think  our  primary  re- 
sponsibility is  to  offer  a  plan  to  the 
States.  I  think  we  are  demonstrating  to 
all  the  States  that  we  do  not  want  to 
take  the  chance  that  one  plan  which 
might  receive  a  two-thirds  vote  In  the 
Senate  after  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the 
House,  if  that  be  the  direct  election  plan, 
that  three-fourths  of  the  States  are  sure 
to  adopt  it.  Especially,  when  there  is 
doubt  that  the  direct  election  could  re- 
ceive approval  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States. 

What  I  am  saying  is.  with  this  evi- 
dence before  us,  we  want  to  be  certain 
to  meet  our  responsibility  and  provide  a 
vehicle  so  that  the  States  will  have  an 
opportimlty  for  amendment.  If  they  want 
it.  I  think  the  argimient  goes  the  other 
way.  Rather  than  abdicating  our  respon- 
sibility, I  think  we  are  saying  we,  as 
Members  of  Congress,  do  have  strong 
preferences  but  we  are  more  desirous  of 
effecting  the  necessary  change. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Has  there  been  any 
precedent  for  something  akin  to  the  idea 
offered  by  the  gentleman;  namely,  those 
three  or  four  prongs  in  the  proposal? 
Has  that  ever  been  done  before? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of, 
sir.  When  I  testified  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  a  similar  question 
was  asked,  and  I  am  not  prepared  for  it 
at  the  time.  It  concerned  a  so-called 


Daniel  amendment  which  was  offered  In 
1956.  But  that  plan  provided  that  one 
State  could  adopt  a  pn«x>rtional  plan 
and  another  State  could  adopt  a  district 
plan.  That  would  only  serve  to  confuse 
the  whole  issue. 

Under  my  proposal  all  the  States  would 
be  governed  by  the  same  plan.  It  is  not 
the  same,  and  I  do  not  think  any  similar 
proposal  has  ever  before  been  offered. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Rogers)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, although  I  join  in  the  committee 
report  and  support  the  proposed  new 
article  of  amendment  providing  for  the 
direct,  nationwide  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  I  do  have 
a  serious  reservation  concerning  the  wis- 
dom of  requiring  only  a  40-percent  plu- 
rality of  the  national  popular  vote  to 
elect  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States. 

No  convincing  demonstration  has  been 
offered  in  either  the  course  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings  or  in  the  majority  report 
to  rationalize  a  40-percent  plurality  re- 
quirement. If  40  percent,  why  not  30 
percent;  or  20  percent? 

Only  a  majority  requirement  would 
furnish  unequivocal  evidence  of  a  na- 
tional mandate  and  would  completely 
dispel  the  possibility  that  the  candidate 
elected  was  a  minority  choice.  By  meet- 
ing the  requirement  of  a  majority  of  the 
popular  vote,  the  successful  candidate 
would  not  only  overcome  the  vote  of  his 
nearest  competitor,  but  also  would  have 
the  support  of  more  voters  than  all  other 
candidates  combined.  We  are  told,  how- 
ever, that  under  a  direct  election  system 
a  majority  requirement  will  precipitate 
runoffs,  that  the  first  or  general  election 
will  come  to  resemble  only  a  primary, 
and  that  runoff  elections  will  be  com- 
monplace. It  Is  prophesied  that  this,  in 
turn,  will  encourage  and  strengthen 
splinter  parties,  who  will  be  able  to  post- 
pone making  accommodations  with  ma- 
jor party  candidates  until  after  the  first 
election.  It  is  difficult  to  disprove  such 
speculations — or  prove  them,  for  that 
matter.  However,  I  am  mindful  of  the 
practical  problems  that  two  elections  for 
President  every  4  years  would  entail.  I 
also  share  the  desire  expressed  in  the 
majority  report  to  make  resort  to  con- 
tingent election  machinery  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  I  am  further  per- 
suaded that  a  majority  requirement  im- 
der  a  direct  popular  election  system 
might  unduly  Increase  the  likelihood  of 
runoff  elections. 

Although  I  am  willing  to  dispense  with 
the  majority  requirement,  I  find  no  jus- 
tification for  the  40-percent  plurality  re- 
quirement of  the  proposed  new  article. 
Proponents  say  that  40  percent  is  a  figure 
low  enough  to  preclude  runoffs,  yet  high 
enough  to  furnish  a  national  mandate. 
Of  course,  the  lower  the  required  plural- 
ity, the  less  likelihood  a  runoff — but  it 
does  not  follow  that  a  President  can  suc- 
cessfully govern  this  Nation  when  al- 
most 60  percent  of  the  national  electorate 
has  refused  to  support  him.  I  am  of  the 


opinion  that  the  40-percent  figure  fails 
to  insure  a  broad  enough  mandate  for  a 
President  to  govern.  Traditionally,  we 
have  required  that  a  President  be  elected 
by  a  majority,  albeit  a  majority  of  elec- 
toral votes.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
in  the  overwhelming  number  of  the  46 
presidential  elections  held  to  date,  the 
successful  candidate  polled  more  than  45 
percent  of  the  national  popular  vote.  In- 
deed, in  26  of  the  last  29  presidential 
elections — 1856-1968 — the  winning  can- 
didate received  a  plurality  in  excess  of  45 
percent  of  the  popular  vote.'  Thus,  the 
45-percent  plurality  requirement  which 
I  reconunend  incorporates  our  most  re- 
cent historical  experience  as  a  future 
norm.  In  the  1968  presidential  election, 
for  example,  a  requirement  of  a  45 -per- 
cent plurality  would  have  resulted  in  a 
nmoff  election.  This  result.  I  believe, 
would  have  afforded  the  people  an  op- 
portunity to  register  a  clearer  choice  be- 
tween the  two  leading  candidates. 

The  corrmilttee  resolution  embodying 
the  direct  nationwide  popular  election 
system  is  a  long  overdue  reform  of  our 
antiquated  and  potentially  dangerous 
system  of  choosing  our  Chief  Executive. 
I  would  prefer,  however,  that  the  pro- 
posed new  article  of  amendment  require 
a  45-percent  plurality,  as  being  more 
directly  reflective  of  the  people's  will  and 
more  consistent  with  this  Nation's  actual 
past  experience  in  presidential  elections. 
Mr.  CEILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAND)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  calling  for  the  abolition  of 
the  electoral  college — a  dangerous  and 
antiquated  institution  that  was  of  ques- 
tionable value  even  when  it  wsis  created 
nearly  200  years  ago. 

This  legislation,  substantively  identi- 
cal to  a  bill  I  introduced  the  first  day  of 
this  Congress — proposes  direct  popular 
elections  among  presidential  and  vice- 
presidential  candidates  linked  together 
on  national  tickets. 

The  need  for  abolition  of  the  electoral 
college  is  clear  and  pressing:  every  4 
years  the  American  people  run  the  risk 
of  being  thrown  into  a  constitutional 
crisis  that  could  threaten  public  confi- 
dence in  the  basic  processes  of  govern- 
ment. For  almost  200  years  the  election 
of  the  President  has  been  carried  out 
through  the  use  of  the  electoral  college 
syst«n.  The  harrowingly  close  elections 
of  1960  and  1968  have  again  raised  a 
number  of  longstanding  questions  about 
the  value  of  a  system  that  is  so  capable  of 
distorting  or  betraying  the  very  will  of 
the  majority.  The  present  electoral  col- 
lege system  Is  open  to  valid  criticism, 
but  the  problem  is  far  from  simple. 

The  actual  working  of  the  Constitution 
appears  to  have  departed  far  from  the 
Intentions  of  its  framers  as  to  the  pro- 
visions for  electing  the  Chief  Executive. 
The  Constitution's  draftsmen  displayed 
great  foresight  but  they  could  not  know 
that  the  development  of  organized  po- 
litical parties  and  the  development  of  a 


'  The  three  exceptions  were :  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 1860  (39.78);  Woodrow  Wilson,  1912 
41.85);  Richard  M.  Nixon.  1968  (43.40). 
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literate  and  informed  electorate  would 
so  change  their  conception  of  the  role 
of  elections. 

In  essence^  as  Prof.  James  E.  Klrby 
has  stated,  we  have  subjected  ourselves 
to  an  "ox-cact  method  of  selecting  space- 
age  Presidents."  The  prospect  of  an  In- 
decisive election,  serious  enough  in  the 
19th  century;  has  become  wholly  imac- 
ceptable  in  lihe  20th  when  a  nation  of 
great  power  and  worldwide  responsibil- 
ity demands  continuity  in  the  Executive 
leadership. 

A  product  of  compromise,  the  electoral 
college  was  settled  upon  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  only  after  much  dis- 
cussion. Although  more  than  15  propos- 
als for  ele<^ing  the  President  were 
presented  to  the  Convention,  one  of  the 
most  frequently  suggested  was  a  plan 
entailing  election  by  Congress.  Fear  of 
an  Executive  dominated  by  the  legislative 
body  as  well  as  fear  of  cabal  and  in- 
trigue brought  rejection  of  this  method. 
Deadlocked  on  this  and  other  pro- 
posals— amoi^g  them  a  direct  election 
•plan -advocated  by  James  Madison — the 
Convention  (Revised  the  electoral  college 
as  a  method  most  acceptable  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  plan  was  devised  by  men  who 
envisioned  aj  system  under  which  per- 
sons of  the  highest  caliber  would  be  cho- 
sen as  electois.  The  founders  contended 
that  It  w£is  liipossible  for  the  people  to 
know  the  candidates,  reinforcing  the 
hesitancy  expressed  by  Elbridge  Gerry 
to  subject  the  election  of  the  President 
to  the  "ignorknce  of  the  people." 

Yet  the  men  designated  as  electors  to- 
day function  for  the  most  part  under  a 
cloak  of  anonymity.  In  fact,  in  35  States 
no  attempt  ia  made  to  inform  the  voters 
just  who  is  representing  them.  Instead, 
these  States  use  what  is  referred  to  as 
"the  short  balot"  listing  only  the  names 
of  the  party  candidates.  Only  14  States 
place  on  the  |  ballot  with  the  candidates 
the  names  of  I  all  the  electors  pledged  to 
each.  Alabamia  prints  only  the  names  of 
the  electors.  | 

Stemming  jErom  compromise  between 
large  and  smill  State  factions,  the  elec- 
toral college  gave  something  to  both.  All 
States,  regardless  of  size,  received  a  min- 
imum of  three  electoral  votes,  corre- 
sponding to  the  two  Senators  and  one 
Representativfe  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled. The  la^ge  States  won  the  right  to 
have  the  eleipent  of  population  recog- 
nized, since  t^ie  assignment  of  electoral 
votes  depended  on  the  size  of  the  State's 
representation  In  the  House.  Small  States 
were  given  assurance  that,  providing  no 
candidate  received  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  vote*,  the  House  would  select 
the  President  with  all  States  having 
equal  voting  [power;  that  is,  one  vote 
each.  I 

While  small  States  today  may  express 
fear  at  relativje  loss  of  power  without  the 
electoral  collejge,  we  need  only  mention 
the  1968  election,  as  in  other  recent  elec- 
tions, where  ejven  with  the  electoral  col- 
lege system,  taiost  of  the  emphasis  of 
campaigning  focused  on  the  larger  States 
that  have  the;  power  to  throw  large  blocs 
of  electoral  vcjtes  to  one  candidate  or  the 
other. 

Throughout!  previous  elections  numer- 
ous Instances  have  occurred  in  which  all 


electoral  votes  of  large  States  were  cast 
for  a  candidate  who  won  only  by  a  small 
majority  or  plurality.  For  example,  elec- 
tions in  which  the  national  outcome  de- 
pended on  a  single  large  State  are  legion : 
a  shift  of  2,555  votes  in  New  York  could 
have  reversed  the  electoral  college  out- 
come to  make  Henry  Clay  President  In- 
stead of  James  K.  Polk  in  1844.  In  1880 
Winfield  S.  Hancock  would  have  been 
made  President  instead  of  James  A.  Gar- 
field if  there  had  been  a  vote  shift  In 
New  York  of  10.517  votes.  A  shift  of  575 
votes  in  New  York  during  the  election  of 
1884  would  have  made  James  G.  Blain 
President  Instead  of  Grover  Cleveland. 
In  1888  a  shift  of  7.189  votes  in  New 
York  could  have  changed  the  electoral 
vote  to  favor  Grover  Cleveland  instead 
of  Benjamin  Harrison — Cleveland  actu- 
ally won  a  popular  vote  plurality  but  lost 
ui  the  electoral  college  vote.  A  California 
shift  in  the  election  of  1916  of  1,983  votes 
would  have  made  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
President  instead  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  al- 
though President  Wilson  still  would  have 
had  a  half  million  more  popular  votes. 

Under  the  present  system  a  candidate 
can  win  the  Presidency  by  concentrating 
on  and  winning  the  electoral  votes  of  11 
large  States  plus  one  small  State.  The 
electoral  votes  of  New  York,  California, 
Permsylvania,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Texas, 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Florida,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Indiana  total  268.  Only  one 
more  State  with  12  electoral  votes  would 
be  necessary  to  win  with  the  required  270. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  the  five  smallest  States,  with 
one  Representative  each  and  a  com- 
bined population  of  about  1,700,000, 
would  have  the  same  voting  power  as  the 
five  largest  States,  with  a  total  of  154 
Representatives  and  a  combined  popula- 
tion of  64  million,  if  an  election  were 
thrown  into  the  House.  The  26  smallest 
States,  with  76  Representatives  and  a 
total  population  of  about  31  million, 
would  thus  be  able  to  elect  the  President. 

The  means  whereby  all  of  a  State's 
electoral  votes  go  to  the  candidate  polling 
the  largest  vote,  even  when  that  vote  is 
only  a  plurality,  exaggerates  concentra- 
tion on  the  large-population  States  with 
their  large  blocs  of  electoral  votes.  This 
winner-take-all  approach  Is  responsible 
for  the  discouragement  of  political  ac- 
tivity in  States  considered  safely  in  the 
pocket  of  either  major  party  and  leaves 
the  door  open  for  a  President  to  be 
elected  who  has  received  fewer  popular 
votes  than  his  leading  opponent.  The 
winner-take-all  procedure,  in  efifect,  dis- 
enfranchises voters  on  the  losing  side  by 
giving  their  votes  to  the  candidate  they 
opposed. 

In  the  "winner- take-all"  approach  a 
candidate's  popular  vote  is  isolated  In 
one  State  from  those  cast  for  him  In 
another  State.  For  example,  in  1960 
John  P.  Kennedy  received  2,377,846  pop- 
ular votes  in  the  State  of  Illinois  while 
Richard  M.  Nixon  received  2,368,988 
votes.  The  late  President  received  all  the 
electoral  votes  in  Illinois.  Nixon  received 
the  13  electoral  votes  in  Indiana  where 
he  obtained  1.175,120  popular  votes  and 
Kennedy,  952,358  votes.  Although  Mr. 
Kennedy  received  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  combined  electoral  votes  of  the 
two  States,  Mr.  Nixon  actually  received 


a  substantial  majority  of  the  popular 
votes  cast. 

This  disproportion  between  the  popu- 
lar vote  and  the  electoral  vote  is  to  be 
found  in  every  presidential  election.  For 
example,  in  the  1964  election.  President 
Johnson  received  61.1  percent  of  the 
popular  vote,  or  43,128,958  votes,  yet  Mr. 
Johnson  received  486  electoral  votes  to 
Mr.  Goldwater's  52.  In  1944  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  received  53.4  percent  of  the 
popular  vote  and  81  percent  of  the  elec- 
toral vote.  In  1936  Alfred  M.  Landon  re- 
ceived 36.5  percent  of  the  popular  vote 
and  only  2  percent  of  the  electoral  vote. 
In  1912  Woodrow  Wilson  received  41.9 
percent  of  the  popular  vote  and  82  per- 
cent of  the  electoral  vote. 

The  fact  that  a  State's  electoral  votes 
remain  the  same  regardless  of  voter  turn- 
out is  highly  significant.  Thus,  in  the  1964 
election  with  the  total  popular  vote  cast 
in  New  Jersey  substantially  more  in  num- 
ber than  that  cast  in  Texas,  the  winning 
candidate  in  Texas  received  25  electoral 
votes  while  the  winning  candidate  in  New 
Jersey  was  awarded  only  17  electoral 
votes.  In  that  same  election,  the  three 
electoral  votes  in  Alaska  were  decided  by 
67.259  votes  at  a  ratio  of  one  electoral 
vote  for  every  22.419  voters.  In  the  same 
election.  New  York  citizens  voted  at  a 
ratio  of  one  electoral  vote  for  every  166,- 
657  voters  with  7,166,275  people  casting 
ballots. 

These  are  the  sorts  of  problems  with 
which  the  American  people  are  con- 
fronted every  time  they  vote  for  the 
President.  If  the  people  fall  to  cast  a 
decisive  presidential  vote  on  election  day, 
a  constitutional  crisis  could  very  well  fol- 
low the  balloting  in  the  electoral  college. 
With  no  candidate  receiving  the  majority 
of  the  electoral  votes,  selection  of  the 
President  would  be  forced  upon  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  possibility 
of  such  a  crisis  is  Increased  by  the 
strength  of  a  third  party  candidate, 
whose  momentum  is  capable  of  upsetting 
the  machinery  of  the  college.  This  sub- 
mits the  electoral  college  to  the  level  of 
bargaining — giving  a  third  party  the  bal- 
ance of  power. 

These  Inequities  in  the  present  system 
have  underscored  the  necessity  of  fun- 
damental changes  in  the  election  process. 
If  we  are  to  have  fair  presidential  elec- 
tions we  must  focus  on  the  elimination 
of  the  undemocratic  and  complex  system 
that  exists.  This  need  for  reform  Is  mag- 
nified by  the  perpetual  risk  of  deadlock — 
a  risk  heightened  by  the  emergence  of 
third  party  movements  and  the  use  of 
uncommitted  electors  in  recent  years. 

This  danger  has  become  a  reality  twice 
in  American  history  in  1800  and  1824 
when  electoral  deadlocks  have  placed  the 
election  of  the  President  in  the  House. 

While  in  1800  it  was  generally  assumed 
that  the  Democratic -Republican  electors 
were  voting  for  Thomas  Jefferson  for 
President  and  Aaron  Burr  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent, this  was  in  no  way  specified  on 
their  ballots.  The  Constitution  prior  to 
this  time  provided  that  each  elector 
should  vote  for  two  candidates,  the  one 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  to 
be  declared  the  elected  President,  the 
next  highest,  Vice  President.  With  a  tie 
of  73  votes  for  Jefferson  and  73  for  Burr, 
the  House  took  36  ballots  to  choose  be- 
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tween  them.  Jefferson  was  elected  Presi- 
dent only  after  arduous  and  vociferous 
debate.  By  the  time  of  the  next  election 
the  12th  Eunendment  had  been  ratified, 
providing  that  electors  cast  separate 
votes  for  President  and  Vice  President. 

The  electoral  college  again  deadlocked 
in  the  election  of  1824  when  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Andrew  Jackson,  Henry  Clay, 
and  William  Crawford  vied  for  the  presi- 
dency. When  thrown  into  the  House  the 
election  went  to  Adams;  In  this  Instance 
he  was  the  candidate  receiving  the  sec- 
ond highest  nimiber  of  popular  and  elec- 
toral votes. 

In  the  recent  presidential  elections  of 
1948.  1960.  and  1968.  the  coUege  was 
again  threatened  with  deadlock.  In  1948. 
the  Dixiecrat  Party  and  the  Progressive 
Party  siphoned  off  enough  normally 
Democratic  votes  to  cost  President  Tru- 
man the  States  of  New  York,  Michigan, 
and  Maryland.  The  switch  of  only  a  few 
popular  votes  in  California  and  Ohio 
would  have  put  those  States'  electoral 
votes  in  another  column  and  deadlocked 
the  college. 

Dissident  Democrats  in  1960  ran  slates 
of  uncommitted  electors  in  the  Deep 
South,  and  these  slates  were  successfiU 
in  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  With  the 
popular  vote  split  more  closely  than  ever 
before  in  history,  the  switch  of  fewer 
than  5,000  votes  in  Illinois  and  Missouri 
would  have  required  the  House  to  pick 
among  John  F.  Kermedy,  Richard  Nixon, 
and  Virginia's  Senator  Harry  Byrd.  who 
received  the  votes  of  the  uncommitted 
electors. 

Just  how  close  the  Nation  came  to  an 
electoral  deadlock  in  1968  is  evident  from 
an  examination  of  the  returns.  With  270 
electoral  votes  needed  for  victory,  Rich- 
ard Nixon  received  merely  302.  The  shift 
of  a  relative  handful  of  popular  votes  in 
Illinois,  which  gave  him  26  electoral 
votes,  and  Missouri,  which  gave  him  12, 
would  have  produced  the  deadlock.  Only 
through  Mr.  Nixon's  capture  of  a  clear- 
cut  majority  of  electoral  votes  was  a 
major  political  crisis  averted. 

Although  electors  normally  cast  their 
ballots  for  their  State's  winner,  most  are 
not  required  to  do  so.  In  only  17  States 
and  the  District  of  Colmnbia  are  elec- 
tors bound  to  vote  for  the  winner.  Only 
in  three  of  these  States,  Florida,  New 
Mexico,  and  Oklahoma,  are  penalties 
provided  for  electors  who  choose  not  to 
do  as  instructed.  However,  the  Constitu- 
tion appears  to  leave  the  electors  as  free 
agents,  and  it  is  highly  questionable 
whether  these  instructions  and  laws  have 
any  real  meaning  or  could  be  enforced. 
The  issue  has  never  been  adjudicated. 

As  long  as  the  elector  retains  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  exercise  his  own 
judgment,  the  voter  reckons  with  the 
eventuality  of  disfranchisement.  Voters 
who  cast  a  ballot  for  candidates  who  do 
not  carry  the  State  are  disfranchised  at 
the  State  level  in  the  sense  that  their 
ballots  do  not  figure  in  the  national 
tabulations.  Under  the  winner-take-tOl 
rule,  the  candidate  who  carries  a  State, 
no  matter  how  small  his  popular  vote 
margin,  receives  that  State's  total  elec- 
toral vote.  The  relatively  high  voter 
turnout  in  pivotal  States  may  flow  in 
part  from  the  mathematics  of  this  dis- 
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franchisement.  When  the  voter  believes 
he  has  the  chance  to  influence  the  selec- 
tion process,  then  he  will  go  to  poU. 

For  most  citizens  the  electoral  college 
is  a  meaningless  Institution  which  only 
confuses  the  presidential  election  proc- 
ess. Often  the  voter  is  unaware  that  his 
vote  is  one  cast  for  electors  and  that  he 
is  not  voting  directly  for  President. 

What   alternatives   are   there   to   the 
present  electoral  system?  Three  basically 
different  proposals  have  been  developed 
and  examined  in  great  detail  as  possible 
replacements.  They  are:  the  district  plan 
under  which  presidential  electors  would 
be  chosen  by  congressional  districts  with 
two  statewide  at-large  electoral  votes 
going  to  the  candidate  who  wins  the  pop- 
ular vote  in  the  State;  the  proportional 
distribution  plan  under  which  a  State's 
electoral  vote  would  be  divided  among 
the  candidates  in  proportion  to  each  can- 
didate's share  of  the  popular  vote;  and 
the  direct  election  plan — the  plan  now 
before  us — under  which  the  winner  of  a 
majority  or  a  substantial  plurality  of  the 
popular  vote  would  be  elected  President. 
Under  either  the  district  or  the  pro- 
portional plan  it  would  still  be  possible, 
as  it  is  now.  for  a  candidate  to  win  the 
popular  vote  and  still  lose  the  electoral 
vote  and  therefore  the  Presidency.  This 
is  the  fundamental  wetikness  of  both  of 
these  plans,  although  they  have  other 
serious   shortcomings   which   make   me 
wonder  if  either  of  them  would  repre- 
sent very  much  of  an  improvement  over 
the  system  now  in  use. 

This  Is  not  true  of  the  direct  election 
plan.  This  resolution  does  away  with  the 
electoral  college,  electoral  votes,  and,  of 
course,  the  electors  themselves  and  pro- 
vides quite  simply  and  straightforwardly 
that  the  people  of  the  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  vote  directly 
for  the  President  and  the  Vice  President. 
The  people  would  cast  one  ballot  for  the 
candidates  of  their  choice,  who  would 
be  required  to  join  their  names  and  nm 
as  a  team  so  that  there  could  be  no  con- 
fusion about  who  was  running  for  Presi- 
dent and  who  for  Vice  President.  The 
State  legislatures  would  keep  the  powers 
they  now  have  to  prescribe  the  places 
and  maimer  of  holding  the  election,  and 
all  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  Members 
of  Congress  would  be  entitled  to  vote  for 
the  President  and  his  running  mate.  A 
State  could,  if  it  wished,  relax  its  resi- 
dence requirements  for  voting  for  Presi- 
dent, and  Congress  could,  if  the  necessity 
arose,  approve  legislation  requiring  uni- 
form residence  and  age  requirements  for 
the  presidential  vote. 

The  pair  of  candidates  with  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  shall  be  declared, 
respectively,  President-elect  and  Vice 
President-elect  if  they  have  received  at 
least  40  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
votes  cast.  In  case  no  team  of  candidates 
wins  a  majority  or  the  40-percent  plural- 
ity. Congress  must  provide  by  law  for  a 
runoff  election  between  the  two  pairs 
of  candidates  who  received  the  greatest 
nimfiber  of  votes. 

The  unanswerable  and  overwhelming 
argument  in  favor  of  direct  election  Is 
that  it  is  the  only  plan  that  would  al- 
ways guarantee  that  the  choice  of  the 
people,  as  expressed  in  their  votes,  would 


be  elected  President.  Every  vote  through- 
out the  entire  United  States  would  carry 
exactly  the  same  weight  and  have  ex- 
actly the  same  value  as  every  other 
vote.  This,  to  me,  is  democracy  in  action. 
There  are  other  very  practical  and 
compelling  reasons  which  make  the 
direct  vote  alternative  so  attractive. 
Words  and  phrases  like  the  big  States, 
small  States,  and  key  States  that  are 
now  so  important  at  election  time  would 
no  longer  have  any  special  significance. 
Carrying  the  States  as  such  would  have 
no  particular  value  because  it  would  be 
the  separate  vote  of  every  Individual  that 
would  count.  For  this  same  reason  the 
parties  would  no  longer  feel  required  to 
rely  so  heavily  on  the  big  States  for  their 
candidates. 

Opponents  of  direct  election  have 
argued  that  it  would  damage  the  two 
party  system  at  the  grassroots  level. 
In  my  opinion  it  would  have  exactly  the 
opposite  effect,  especially  in  those  areas 
where  the  reinvigoratlon  of  a  party  is 
most  needed — aresis  which  have  long 
been  dominated  by  one  party.  Under  the 
present  unit  electoral  vote  plan  there  is 
certainly  little  incentive  for  a  weak  party 
in  a  State  to  bestir  itself.  It  carmot  carry 
the  State  anjrway,  so  why  do  any  work. 
But  under  direct  election  this  would  not 
be  relevant.  The  strength  of  a  party 
would  be  precisely  recorded  everywhere 
in  the  Nation,  and  votes  within  a  State 
for  a  losing  candidate  would  not  be 
thrown  away,  as  they  now  are. 

Another  argument  we  sometimes  hear 
is  that  direct  election  would  lead  to  a 
proliferation  of  political  parties.  As  a 
strong  believer  in  the  two-party  system 
I  would  be  very  much  concerned  about 
this  posslblUty  If  I  thought  this  argu- 
ment to  be  valid.  Frankly,  I  do  not  think 
it  is.  Members  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, Governors,  and  other  statewide  offi- 
cials have  long  been  elected  by  direct 
vote  without  causing  a  multiplication  of 
parties.  The  people  are  not  particularly 
anxious  to  waste  their  votes  on  parties 
and  candidates  that  have  no  chance  of 
winning,  and  the  40-percent  pluraUty  re- 
quirement for  election  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  681  makes  it  certain  that  the 
victor  would  have  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  a  major  party.  Of  course,  the 
strength  of  minor  parties  would  be  ac- 
curately reflected  at  the  polls,  but  I  think 
it  should  be  and  I  do  not  see  why  anyone 
should  object  to  this.  Incidentally,  along 
these  lines,  and  for  the  same  reasons, 
there  would  be  less  need  than  at  present 
for  the  major  parties  to  make  excessive 
concessions  to  minority  groups  who  may 
hold  a  balance  of  power  in  certain  States. 
One  of  the  strongest  features  of  di- 
rect election  as  proposed  in  my  amend- 
ment is  that  it  would  do  away  with  the 
need  for  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
choose  the  President  as  is  now  the  case 
imder    the    contingent    election    proce- 
dures. The  choice  of  President  would  al- 
ways be  where  it  should  be — with  the 
people  in  the  general  election  and  with 
the  people  in  the  unlikely  event  that  a 
runoff  election  is  needed. 

Direct  election  is  simple,  uncompli- 
cated, and  easy  to  understand.  The  voters 
would  know  exactly  for  whom  they  are 
voting.   The    temptation    toward   fraud 
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would  be  greatly  reduced,  perhaps  com- 
pletely eliminated.  In  the  large  States 
where  tamperilig  with  a  few  votes  can, 
under  the  present  system,  mean  the 
delivery  of  a  laj-ge  bloc  of  electoral  votes. 

Adoption  of  I  direct  election  would  in 
one  clean  sweep  wipe  out  a  system  that 
is  undemocratic,  complicated,  and  poten- 
tially dangeroiB  and  replace  it  with  a 
plan  that  woul^  in  every  election  give  to 
every  voter  an  equal  voice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  person  to  fill  the  most  im- 
portant office  ill  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  the  el(K;toral  reform  resolution 
reported  to  thi;  floor  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

The  need  fo-  this  reform  is  evident. 
Under  our  prei?snt  system,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  fa  majority  of  the  people 
will  elect  a  Ptesident  and  this  trans- 
gresses the  fundamental  concepts  of 
democracy  we  hold.  Twice  in  this  decade, 
we  have  come  berilously  close  to  electing 
a  minority  President  and  last  year,  the 
specter  of  the  Section  being  thrown  into 
the  HdOse  hoVered  unpleasantly  over 
the  entire  proaess  of  our  elections. 

It  is  this  latier  possibility,  the  possi- 
bility of  an  election  being  decided  by 
the  Congress,  that  gives  the  most  cause 
for  concern  tq  the  country.  For.  the 
process  of  coriressional  decision  in  a 
situation  of  a  deadlocked  election  is  not 
clear.  The  Constitution  does  not  estab- 
lish guidelines  which  cover  all  the  prob- 
lems arising  anil,  indeed,  it  gives  a  poor 
guide  to  some!  of  the  problems  with 
which  It  deals. 

The  provision  under  which  each  State 
shall  cast  one  vbte  is  implicitly  undemo- 
cratic. The  requirement  for  an  absolute 
majority  has  &  democratic  facade,  but 
inasmuch  as  the  House  would  be  called 
upon  to  choose  a  President  only  when 
there  are  mori;  than  two  presidential 
candidates,  thii  provision  leads  in  fact 
to  deadlock 

Traditionally  we  have  had  only  two 
candidates  and  consequently,  the  Con- 
gress has  not  b(  len  called  upon  to  decide 
an  election.  On  y  with  minor  exceptions 
in  times  of  stn  ss  or  crisis  has  the  Na- 
tion had  more  than  two  serious  candi- 
dates to  choose  from  for  President.  But, 
it  is  in  times  ol  stress  or  crisis,  that  we 
can  least  afford  the  kind  of  constitutional 
and  political  crisis  within  the  Congress 
that  deciding  a  Presidency  would  make 
almost  inevitabl  e  under  our  present  con- 
stitutional provisions. 

We  should  take  a  lesson  from  history 
here.  The  makers  of  the  Constitution 
did  not  have  a  (>arty  system  firmly  fixed 
when  they  drafted  the 
Provision  concerning  the 
election  of  a  President  and  Vice  Presi 
dent 

They  did  not,  jfor  instance,  make  refer- 
ence to  a  two-piirty  system  or  a  conven- 


m  their  minds 
constitutional 


tion  system,  for 


vice-presidentia 
quence,  it  was 
President  from 


they  could  not  have  en- 


visoned  the  prec  ise  direction  our  political 
evolution  woul^  take.  They  did  make 
mistakes. 

The  largest  inistake.  of  course,  was 
the  failure  to  piovide  for  a  presidential- 


team.  As  a  conse- 
possible  to  have  a  Vice 
the  minority  party.  The 


election  of  1800  again  found  our  presi- 
dential election  process  wanting  because 
Jefferson's  running  mate,  Aaron  Bun- 
withheld  electoral  votes  in  his  control 
from  Jefferson  and  forced  the  decision 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  a 
massive  deadlock  developed.  It  was  only 
after  the  considerable  statesmanship  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  that  Jefferson  be- 
came President  on  the  36th  ballot. 

The  Tilden-Hayes  incident  proved  an- 
other embarrassing  episode  for  the  elec- 
toral system  as  electoral  votes  were  cal- 
lously bargained  for  in  Louisiana.  The 
result  of  that  bargaining  constitutes  one 
of  the  darker  chapters  In  American  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  should  elect 
a  President  and  they  should  do  so  di- 
rectly; a  vote  cast  anjrwhere  in  the  Na- 
tion should  have  no  more  weight  than 
any  other  vote  because  of  circumstances 
of  place  of  residence.  Both  the  electoral 
college  and  the  congressional  selection 
procedure  when  the  electoral  college  fails 
are  detrimental  to  an  effective  and  eflS- 
cient  election  process. 

Alternatively,  the  proposal  to  allow  di- 
rect elections  and  provide  for  a  ninoff 
in  the  event  that  no  candidate  secures 
40  percent  of  the  vote  insures  that  the 
people,  and  only  the  people,  shall  choose 
their  President. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  any  so- 
ciety which  does  not  maintain  the  rele- 
vancy of  its  basic  institutions  is  doomed 
to  collapse  the  moment  those  outdated 
institutions  are  subjected  to  meaningful 
challenge  and  test.  Today,  the  manner  in 
which  this  Nation  elects  its  Presidents 
demands  updating,  particularly  in  light 
of  events  which  characterized  and  high- 
lighted our  last  national  election.  Such  a 
solution  has  been  long  sought,  and  at 
long  last  is  being  offered  to  this  House. 

A  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
that  would  elect  the  candidate  with  the 
largest  number  of  popular  votes  has  been 
reported  out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
This  would  insure  a  candidate's  orderly 
election,  no  matter  where  he  comes  from. 
Much  credit  is  due  the  most  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  committee  (Mr. 
Celleri  for  the  measure  which  now 
awaits  scheduling  on  the  calendar  of  this 
body. 

Alternative  plans  are  due  to  be  offered 
for  consideration  and  approval  of  this 
body,  and  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that  they 
will  be  presented  to  no  avail.  There  must 
be  direct  popular  election  of  national 
leaders  of  the  United  States  by  all  the 
people  themselves.  For  many  years  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  were  elected  by 
their  respective  State  legislatures.  At  last 
America  opted  for  direct  popular  election 
of  Members  of  that  body.  Shall  we  deny 
our  people  the  same  right  as  far  as  their 
national  executives  are  concerned? 

As  the  influence  of  the  executive 
branch  of  govenmient  has  grown,  so  has 
power  of  our  Chief  Executive.  His  accu- 
mulated prerogatives  are  awesome  in 
their  extent  and  ability  to  affect  lives  of 
all  people  on  earth,  much  less  the  Nation. 
It  is  imperative  that  direct  popular  elec- 
tion be  instituted  in  order  to  make  our 
Chief  Executive,  no  matter  what  party, 
more  closely  responsive  and  responsible 
to  people  he  has  the  privilege  of  leading. 


No  meaningful  argiiment  may  be  made 
against  such  arguments. 

As  our  system  is  constructed  today,  a 
candidate  may  command  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  our  people,  and  fall  of  elec- 
tion. This  has  occurred  several  times  in 
our  history.  The  possibility  of  throwing 
an  election  into  the  House  holds  open 
the  possibility  of  uncertainty,  deadlock 
and  political  bargaining  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Such  a  specter  presented  itself  in 
the  last  campaign,  revealing  the  inher- 
ent weakness  of  our  present  system. 
Shall  we  allow  the  future  of  all  Ameri- 
cans to  be  potentially  at  the  mercy  of 
the  ideologies  and  whims  of  itinerant 
demagogs?  Shall  we  not  pay  a  full  bitter 
penalty  in  the  future  if  we  delay  or  cast 
aside  the  opportunity  we  now  possess  to 
permanently  prevent  such  occurrences? 
Shall  we  allow  our  system  to  continue 
on  a  winner-take-all  basis,  which  dis- 
enfranchises all  those  who  vote  for  a 
man  who  finishes  second? 

The  possibility  of  total  deadlock  in  the 
House  is  a  distinct  possibility,  as  the  last 
election  showed.  What  would  we  have 
done  then,  when  all  avenues  of  decision 
had  been  explored  and  been  found 
blocked?  What  would  we  have  done  then 
except  resort  to  the  worst  political 
chicanery  in  order  to  gain  advantage? 
Or  perhaps  it  could  even  have  degen- 
erated into  violence,  and  those  familiar 
with  the  American  scene  then  and  now 
certainly  cannot  dlscoimt  that  possi- 
bUity. 

We  can  guarantee  one-man,  one-vote, 
combined  with  direct  popular  election 
of  the  Chief  Executive.  It  eliminates 
possibilities  of  deadlock,  insuring  that 
every  vote  cast  contributes  to  the  result. 
Further,  such  a  reform  would  open  up 
the  presidential  nomination  to  men  from 
smaller  States,  while  preserving  our  two- 
party  system  by  discouraging  regional 
candidates. 

If  a  nation  remains  blind  to  existing 
inadequacies  in  its  institutions  which  en- 
danger the  very  underpinnings  of  its 
society.  It  courts  national  disaster.  Po- 
litical maturity  requires  admission  of 
such  shortcomings  and  taking  of  appro- 
priate legislative  action  to  correct  them. 
Such  a  situation  now  exists  here.  Such 
an  opportunity  is  offered  us.  Let  us  by 
all  means  put  aside  partisan  bickering 
and  regional  prejudice  in  order  to  retain 
viability  and  flexibility  in  this,  the  most 
basic  of  our  elective  institutions. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  know 
from  Madison's  notes  on  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  were  deeply  troubled  by  the 
problem  of  how  the  President  should  be 
elected.  The  Gallup  and  Harris  public 
opinion  polls  in  November  1968  in- 
dicated that  81  and  78  percent,  respec- 
tively, of  the  adults  surveyed  believed 
that  the  system  of  the  electoral  college 
should  be  changed  so  that  the  President 
and  Vice  President  are  elected  directly 
by  the  voters.  A  poll  which  I  conducted 
myself  several  months  ago  indicates  that 
the  people  of  northeast  Philadelphia,  in 
my  Fourth  Congressional  District,  over- 
whelmingly agree  that  the  electoral  col- 
lege must  be  eliminated  and  that  direct 
election  of  the  President  should  be  sub- 
stituted in  its  place. 
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The  present  system  we  use  to  elect  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  this 
great  Nation  is  archaic,  imdemocratic, 
complex,  indirect,  ambiguous  and  dan- 
gerous. This  system  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  greatest  of  all  nations  in  the 
free  world  to  have  a  leader  supposedly 
elected  by  the  people  but  who,  in  fact, 
did  not  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast.  John  Quincy  Adams  in  1824, 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  in  1876,  and  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  in  1888,  all  received  fewer 
votes  than  their  opponents.  Yet  history 
records  each  of  these  men  as  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  fact  that  the  system  must  be 
changed  has  been  evident  since  John 
Kennedy  and  Richard  Nixon  were  in- 
volved in  their  close  contest  of  1960. 
Yet,  while  there  has  been  agreement  that 
some  changes  must  be  made,  there  has 
been  no  semblance  of  agreement  about 
what  course  we  should  take  prior  to 
this  year  when  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
on  which  I  am  proud  to  serve,  set  out  to 
clear  away  the  myths  and  half-truths 
about  the  various  proposals  which  had 
been  advanced  and  get  down  to  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  drafting  the  resolution  we 
now  have  before  us. 

The  1,000  pages  of  testimony  which 
was  heard  on  the  subject  of  electoral  re- 
form and  the  countless  executive  ses- 
sions which  the  committee  held  to  assure 
that  all  points  of  view  were  fully  and 
carefully  aired  commend  the  resolution 
now  before  the  House  to  the  affirmative 
consideration  of  all  the  Members. 

House  Joint  Resolution  681  recognizes 
that  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  is  the 
most  important  act  of  government  per- 
formed by  the  people  of  this  Nation.  It 
is  an  act  which  demands  that  each  vote 
be  counted  equally  with  another.  It  de- 
mands that  my  vote  and  that  of  the 
gentleman  in  California  or  Alabama  be 
counted  equally.  In  short,  the  election  of 
our  President  and  Vice  President  de- 
mands full  implementation  of  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  dictum.  No  longer  can  we 
be  content  to  subjugate  this  feast  of 
democracy  through  the  use  of  provi- 
sions and  procedures  that  constantly 
threaten  the  very  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  that  democracy. 

Adoption  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
♦681  and  ratification  by  the  States  will 
take  the  electoral  college — this  mockery 
of  everything  that  this  Nation  has 
espoused  and  symbolized  for  almost  2 
centuries — and  abolish  it.  We  will  at  long 
last  be  assured  that  the  man  or  woman 
who  wins  the  confidence  of  the  majority 
of  the  electorate  will  lead  the  Nation. 

The  fact  that  direct  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  is  the  only 
truly  democratic  way  to  elect  our  na- 
tional leaders  that  assures  victory  to  the 
popular  vote  wixmer  is  reason  enough 
for  adoption  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
681.  There  are  many  other  reasons  also 
which  I  am  sure  are  well  known  to  the 
Members  of  the  House.  As  a  result  of  our 
constitutional  provision  for  the  electoral 
college,  millions  of  Americans  have 
known  that  their  votes  do  not  count  as 
much  as  those  of  their  fellow  Americans. 
I  believe  that  the  safety  of  the  Nation 
and  the  dignity  of  the  elective  franchise 


dictate  that  we  act  favorably  and  start 
the  machinery  in  motion  to  achieve  the 
direct  election  of  the  President. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert), 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Mills. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
imder  consideration  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  681)  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  had  come 
to  no  resolution  thereon. 

GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  revise  and  extend  the  remarks  they 
made  on  House  Joint  Resolution  681  and 
include  therewith  pertinent  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Uons  in  North  Vietnam.  Through  world 
opinion  and  diplomatic  channels,  let  us 
demand  and  insist  that  those  who  seek 
to  succeed  the  deceased  dictator  resort 
to  election  by  the  people  at  the  ballot  box 
rather  than  selection  by  liquidation. 

Will  bullets  or  ballots  choose  those  who 
will  speak  for  the  people  of  North  Viet- 
nam? Will  the  people  of  that  oppressed 
land  be  heard  to  say  who  shall  lead  them 
toward  peace,  or  rather,  will  they  be 
driven  farther  along  the  cruel  path  of 
confUct  with  their  brothers  of  the  South? 

I  believe  it  appropriate.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Congress,  representative  of  a 
people  which  has  made  a  heavy  invest- 
ment in  blood  and  treasure  in  defense 
of  the  freedom  of  South  Vietnam,  now 
make  expression  of  its  hope  that  the  in- 
terim leaders  of  North  Vietnam  will  back 
up  a  professed  interest  in  peace  with  a 
significant  gesture  of  trust  in  their  own 
people.  Accordingly,  I  have  offered  today 
in  association  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league <Mr.  Talcott)  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  free  elections  be  held  to  select 
the  new  leader  of  Nortih  Vietnam. 


FREE   ELECTIONS   IN   NORTH 
VIETNAM 

(Mr.  MARSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  free  elections  in  North  Vietnam 
whereby  the  people  of  that  country  might 
select  their  chief  of  state. 

The  recent  death  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  has 
caused  wide-ranging  speculation  as  to  his 
likely  successor.  There  has  been  little 
speculation  as  to  the  method  of  selection. 

Granted,  it  has  been  suggested  that  he 
probably  will  be  one  of  four  lesser-known 
powers  in  this  tightly  held  police  state. 
Some  observers  have  advised  us  to  ex- 
pect a  form  of  collective  leadership  by 
two  or  more  figures  prominent  in  the 
Communist  hierarchy  of  North  Vietnam. 

All  predictioris,  however,  are  couched 
in  the  language  of  possibility,  contin- 
gency and  speculation.  The  term  "in- 
terim leadership"  is  mentioned  to  put  us 
on  notice  that  the  succession  might  not 
be  settled  without  a  protracted  power 
struggle  within  the  collective  group, 
while  factions  seek  to  consolidate  the 
people  by  political  finesse  and  the  use 
of  raw  power.  "Consolidate,"  in  this  con- 
notation, is  an  euphemism  for  "liqui- 
date." From  experience  in  the  observa- 
tion of  other  agonies  of  power  transition 
in  Communist  states,  we  might  expect 
the  techniques  of  the  purge,  even  to  the 
possibility  of  the  firing  squad. 

Implicit  in  this  situation  is  a  travesty 
of  the  governmental  process  and  a  dou- 
ble standard  of  political  morality. 

The  holding  of  free  elections  long  has 
been  a  cause  celebre  in  South  Vietnam, 
a  country  ripped  by  the  agonies  of  a 
savage  war.  In  these  unstable  circum- 
stances, we  have  pressed,  nevertheless, 
for  representative  government  and  free 
elections.  Let  us  now  press  for  free  elec- 


TV  DISCOUNTS  BILL 

(Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  this  body 
should  take  particular  interest  in  a  bill 
that  I  am  introducing  today.  Indeed, 
more  than  32  Members  of  this  body  are 
demonstrating  specific  interest  by  join- 
ing with  me  in  bipartisan  cosponsorship 
of  the  measure  representing  a  broad  geo- 
graphical distribution  across  the  con- 
tinental United  States  and  extending  as 
far  west  as  Hawaii.  They,  along  with  my- 
self and  the  rest  of  the  membership,  can 
testify  as  experts  on  a  growing  crisis  that 
threatens  the  American  political  process. 

This  Nation's  basic  mechanism  for 
political  democracy,  the  campaign  for 
election,  has  been  subject  in  recent  years 
to  an  accelerated  inflation  of  costs  that 
is  increasingly  rendering  all  those  who 
seek  to  hold  or  gain  office  hostage  to  their 
own  fortunes  or  to  the  wealth  of  others. 
In  large  part,  these  costs  have  been  in- 
creasing faster  than  the  general  price 
level,  and  this,  in  turn,  is  because  of  in- 
creasing use  of  the  electronic  media  of 
communication . 

Television  in  particular  has  proven  to 
be  indespensible  in  many  election  cam- 
paigns and  television  is  the  most  expen- 
sive single  item  in  most  campaign  budg- 
ets. Those  who  cannot  afford  to  use  this 
imiquely  efficient  tool,  with  its  unparal- 
leled capacity  for  inspiration  and  moti- 
vation, dream  that  they  could.  Those  who 
can  afford  some  television  exposure,  wish 
for  more.  Those  who  are  able  to  make 
use  of  the  medium  to  the  full  extent  of 
its  potential  escalate  the  costs  of  cam- 
paigning for  others  who  cannot  match 
the  financial  stakes.  The  pressures  of  fi- 
nancing campaigns  have  long  had  un- 
wholesome influences  on  the  political 
processes;  those  pressures  now  show 
signs  of  getting  wholly  out  of  hand. 

The  time  has  surely  come  when  we  in 
the  Congress  must  come  to  grips  with  the 
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hard  realities  of  the  situation,  and  face 
the  incontestable  fact  that  the  costs  of 
campaigning — 1{he  keystone  political  ac- 
tivity of  our  representative  democracy — 
are  fast  outrunning  our  traditional 
means  of  campaign  financing.  In  no 
areas  of  campaign  spending  are  decreas- 
ing costs  being  predicted  by  any  serious 
student  of  the  matter.  On  the  contrary, 
all  Indications  are  that  future  campaign 
spending  totals  will  eclipse  even  the  pro- 
jections being  niade  today. 

The  problem  of  broadcasting  costs  has 
been  subject  to  intensive  study  by  a  num- 
ber of  groups  both  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress. The  bill  'I  am  introducing  today 
is  a  result  of  r^any  years  of  concerned 
thought  and  m(Biths  of  detailed  research 
on  specific  legislative  language.  The  bill, 
as  finally  drafted,  would  not  end  with 
one  stroke  the  aiyrlad  problems  of  cam- 
paign-flnancingj  reform.  But  It  is  a 
start — a  careful  start,  perhaps  a  modest 
start,  but  a  workable  start. 

No  area  of  caiipalgn- financing  reform 
is  without  cont^versy.  The  legislation  I 
am  submitting  I  today  will  no  doubt  be 
seen  by -some  as  going  too  far.  Others 
may  say  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  Many, 
upon  studying  t|ie  bill  and  the  problems 
with  which  it  deals,  as  I  have,  will  con- 
clude that  the  Approach  Is  fair,  reason- 
able, and  that  1(|  offers  a  meaningful  Im- 
provement to  tlie  present  situation.  It  Is 
a  realistic  and  practical  measure  that 
can  command  consideration  this  year, 
and  could — witli  concerted  effort — be  put 
in  place  to  begl^  yielding  benefits  to  all 
America  by  election  time  next  year. 

Some  progre$sive  broadcasters  have 
already  taken  itieaningful  steps  in  the 
direction  of  reduced  rates  for  paid  politi- 
cal messages.  Among  them  during  the 
last  campaign  \*as  a  network,  NBC,  and 
a  major  group  broadcaster,  Storer 
Broadcasting  Co.,  whose  WSBK-TV  is 
located  In  Boston,  which  experimented 
in  offering  reduced  rates  to  candidates 
as  a  public  service. 

In  essence,  the  bill  would  provide  lim- 
ited amounts  oi  television  time  at  sub- 
stantial discounts  during  the  5  weeks 
preceding  the  general  elections  for  U.S. 
Senators  and  llepresentatlves.  Candi- 
dates for  those  (ifiQces  would  ccMitlnue,  as 
they  do  now,  to  decide  how  much  use  of 
television  was  i<i  their  interest,  and  on 
th  complete  control  of 
tomary  with  paid  time, 
no  change  in  the  work- 
15  of  the  Communica- 
ual-tlme  provisions.  A 
roposal  is  that  candi- 
dates must  be  serious  enough  contenders 
to  be  willing  to  |  pay  for  their  television 
time.  The  discounts  that  are  proposed — 
70  percent  off  ^  station's  top  rates  for 
spot  aimouncei|ients — and  80  percent 
off  for  program+lengh  time — amount  to 
considerable  reductions  In  cost  of  tele- 
vision, but  undej-  the  discounts  the  time 
would  still  not  be  free.  This  represents  a 
basic  policy  decision  to  avoid  equal- time 
complications  atd  the  associated  prob- 
lems with  publicity-seeking  nonserious 
candidates. 
The  time  to  bfe  made  available  is  11m- 
iimount  available  to  any 
and  even  more  limited 


what  stations, 
format  as  is  ci 

The  bill  makei 
ings  of  section 
tions  Act — the 
feature  of  the 


ited  in  the  total 
one  candidate. 


stations  covering  districts  where  there 
are  multiple  television  signals  available. 
Candidates  for  the  House  seats  could 
claim  the  discounts  on  60  1 -minute  spot 
annoimcements  or  the  equivalent  In 
spots  of  var3rlng  lengths.  Candidates  for 
the  Senate  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
buy  120  1 -minute  spots  or  the  equivalent. 
I  would  stress  that  no  limit  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  amount  of  time  a  candi- 
date may  choose  to  purchase  at  any  sta- 
tion's going  rates,  and,  likewise,  there  Is 
no  obligation  for  a  candidate  to  buy  all 
the  time  offered  at  the  discounts  pro- 
posed imder  the  legislation. 

Where,  as  In  many  cases,  there  are  two 
or  more  television  stations  covering  a 
given  district,  the  stations  would  equally 
share  the  time  to  be  made  available  for 
spot  announcements  at  a  discount. 

Can<Udates  for  the  House  would  be  en- 
titled to  buy  one-half  hour  of  program- 
length  time  at  substantial  dlscoimt  from 
each  station  covering  the  district.  Candi- 
dates for  the  Senate  could  purchase  1 
hour  of  discounted  program-length  time 
from  television  stations  in  the  State. 

Stations  located  out-of-State  or  be- 
yond the  confines  of  a  given  district 
would  share  in  the  provision  of  time  to 
candidates  if  a  specified  percentage  of 
the  audience — one-third  for  House  races, 
one-fifth  for  Senate  races — was  within 
the  State  or  district  in  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
introduction  of  this  measure  today  will 
mark  the  start  of  a  concerted  effort  to 
keep  this  Nation's  political  processes 
abreast  of  the  rapid  changes  in  commu- 
nications technology,  so  that  optimum 
use  is  made  of  the  great  potential  of  tele- 
vision— which  has  been  correctly  called 
"a  miracle  of  our  age" — to  enlighten  and 
stir  interest  and  commitment  in  our  rep- 
resentative system  of  government.  The 
public  interest  demands  no  less. 

Likewise,  as  our  Nation  progresses,  the 
financial  facts  of  political  life  demand 
new  attention  to  the  problem  of  con- 
taining nmaway  costs.  This  bill  Is  seen 
first  and  foremost  as  a  practical  meas- 
ure, that  is  In  accord  with  the  political 
and  economic  realities  with  which  every 
Member  of  this  body  has  to  deal.  It  de- 
serves to  be  supported  and  enacted,  so 
that  Its  benefits  can  be  promptly  brought 
to  bear  on  the  growing  crisis  of  cam- 
paign financing. 


from  the  standppint  of  the  broadcasting 


INFORMATION  FOR  VETERANS  ON 
SCHOOL,  TRAINING,  AND  AVAIL- 
ABLE   BENEFITS 

<Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
was  home  during  the  recess,  many  vet- 
erans or  their  wives  made  inquiry  as  to 
what  opportunities  veterans  had  to  take 
advantage  of  education  and  training 
benefits.  For  their  information  I  have 
simimarized  the  legislative  enactments 
which  will  be  of  great  help  to  all  vet- 
erans and  dependents. 

The  Government  will  give  you  money 
for  study  or  training  that  will  help  qual- 
ify you  for  a  well-paying  job.  This  money 
is  not  a  loan.  You  will  not  have  to  pay 


it  back.  This  is  because  the  Government 
would  like  to  help  you  help  yourself  in 
return  for  the  service  you  gave  it.  The 
people  at  the  Veterans'  Administration 
can  tell  you  how  to  get  the  money  avail- 
able to  you. 

You  can  use  Government  money  to  get 
a  high  school  diploma  or  a  college  de- 
gree. You  can  use  It  for  apprenticeship 
or  on-the-job  training,  vocational  or 
technical  school,  fiight  training,  farm 
training  as  part  of  a  farm-cooperative 
program,  and  correspondence  courses. 

The  payments  for  full-time  study  to- 
ward a  college  degree  can  amount  to  $130 
a  month.  Extra  money  is  given  to  you  for 
your  dependents.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  part-time  study.  You  must  check 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
exact  details. 

The  money  given  to  you  while  you 
earn  our  high  school  diploma  also  can 
amount  to  as  much  at  $130  a  month.  If 
you  use  Government  money  to  study  for 
your  diploma  now.  you  will  not  lose  your 
eligibility  for  money  for  college  or  train- 
ing later. 

Apprenticeship  or  on-the-job  training 
benefits  amount  to  $80  a  month  for  the 
first  6  months.  This  Is  In  addition  to  pay 
from  the  job.  As  your  training  goes  on, 
the  Government  payments  go  down  every 
6  months  because  you  will  be  earning 
more  on  your  own. 

If  you  study  full  time  at  a  vocational 
or  technical  school,  the  payments  are  the 
same  as  for  college — $130  a  month  plus 
extra  money  for  your  dependents. 

If  you  enter  a  farm-cooperative  train- 
ing program,  you  will  combine  work — for 
which  you  will  be  paid — with  study.  The 
additional  Government  payments  to  you 
will  be  $105  a  month  with  extra  money 
for  dependents. 

Plight  training  benefits  amount  to  90 
percent  of  what  it  would  cost  a  nonvet- 
eran  for  the  same  training.  But  before 
you  can  receive  money  for  this  training, 
you  must  have  a  private  pilot's  license 
or  have  taken  training  equal  to  the  40 
hours  needed  for  this  license. 

Government  payments  will  take  care 
of  the  full  cost  for  correspondence 
courses.  However,  your  eligibility  for 
other  study  and  traiiung  benefits  goe.s 
down  by  1  month  for  each  $130  paid  to 
the  correspondence  school  for  your 
courses. 

To  find  out  exactly  what  Government 
money  is  available  to  you  for  study  and 
training,  and  how  to  get  it,  visit  the  re- 
gional office  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, 2030  West  Taylor  Street,  Chicago 
HI.  Veterans  residing  in  congressional 
districts  other  than  the  First  District  of 
Indiana  should  visit  the  nearest  regional 
office  or  write  directly  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Headquarters,  2033  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20421. 

A  booklet  that  also  will  help  you  is 
Federal  Benefits  for  Veterans  and  De- 
pendents, VA  Fact  Sheet  IS-1.  Veterans 
residing  in  my  congressional  district  may 
secure  this  booklet  by  visiting  my  district 
offices  located  in  the  New  Post  Office 
Building,  Hammond,  Ind.,  and  the  New 
Federal  Building,  Gary,  Ind.,  or  writing 
to  me  at  my  Washington  office.  Other 
veterans  should  contact  their  respective 
Members  of  Congress  or  order  this  in- 
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formation  for  30  cents  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.C. 20402. 

Any  correspondence  pertaining  to  a 
veteran  should  give  his  full  name,  ad- 
dress, C-number  or  serial  number. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  TARIFF 
ACT  OF  1930  TO  ENLARGE  THE 
CONCEPT    OF    DRAWBACK 

(Mr.  MILLS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  an  amendment  to  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  H.R.  13713,  that  could  give 
our  exports  a  badly  needed  boost,  and 
without  the  risk  of  provoking  nullifying 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  other  countries 
with  which  we  trade. 

As  is  well  known,  our  surplus  trade 
balance  has  declined  alarmingly,  to  the 
point  where  it  Is  playing  almost  no  role 
at  all  in  helping  to  rectify  our  deficit 
balance  of  payments.  Although  exports 
have  grown  steadily  and  substantially, 
they  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  Increase 
In  imports. 

One  positive  way  of  improving  this 
situation  would  be  to  give  our  exports  the 
same  kind  of  tax  benefit  that  is  allowed 
imder  international  agreement  and  that 
is  granted  by  most  of  the  coimtrles  of 
Western  Europe.  This  is  the  remission 
of  indirect  taxes,  such  as  sales  or  excise 
taxes,  that  are  imix>sed  upon  exports  or 
goods  used  to  make  exports. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  seek 
to  encourage  exports  in  this  manner  by 
enlarging  the  concept  of  drawback.  "Ever 
since  the  first  Congress,  our  tariff  laws 
have  provided  for  the  return — or  draw- 
back— of  duties  paid  on  imported  goods 
upon  the  exportation  of  products  made 
with  such  goods.  This  concept  of  draw- 
back of  duties  has  been  liberalized  so  as 
to  permit  drawback  when  domestic  goods 
like  the  imported  goods  are  used  in 
making  the  export  product. 

But  the  drawback  of  taxes — as  opposed 
to  duties — for  the  benefit  of  exports  is 
now  permitted  by  law  in  only  a  few 
cases.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  would 
provide  for  the  drawback  of  local.  State, 
and  Federal  indirect  taxes  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  our  international  obli- 
gations. It  would  also  simplify  the  exist- 
ing provisions  concerning  the  drawback 
of  duties. 

I  am  Introducing  this  biU  primarily  to 
focus  attention  on  the  serious  need  to 
Improve  our  export  performance.  I  am 
aware  that  the  present  administration  Is 
studying  this  problem,  but  I  would 
frankly  like  to  see  that  study  expedited. 
I  understand  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
has  been  conducting  a  basic  Investiga- 
tion of  provisions  In  oiu-  trade  laws  re- 
lating to  temiwrary  duty-free  imports 
which  include  the  drawback  provision. 
I  am  also  aware  that  discussions  have 
been  going  on  In  Geneva  concerning  the 
remission  of  Indirect  taxes  and  related 
problems,  but  I  have  been  disappointed 
to  see  how  little  progress  these  discus- 
sions ihave  made. 


The  need  to  do  something  In  this  area 
Is  too  great  to  go  on  studying  and  dis- 
cussing. I  would  therefore  Invite  views 
on  this  bill  not  only  from  the  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch  but  also  from  all 
Interested  persons  outside  the  Govern- 
ment. 

DESCRIPTION   or   BILL 

The  bill  reenacts  In  simplified  form 
the  drawback  provisions  contained  in 
sections  313  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  In  addition,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  refund  of  such  local,  State, 
and  Federal  taxes  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  determines  are  directly  or  In- 
directly borne  by  exported  articles. 

New  subsection  (a)  (1)  is  In  substance 
the  same  as  the  basic  drawback  provi- 
sion in  section  313(a).  But  new  subsec- 
tion (a)  (2)  modifies  the  so-called  sub- 
stitution provision  in  section  313(b)  by 
providing  that  the  domestic  merchandise 
be  similar  to — and  not  the  same  as — the 
Imported  merchandise  with  respect  to 
kind  and  quality.  This  change  is  de- 
signed to  make  it  easier  for  exporters  to 
qualify  for  substitution.  Present  draw- 
back recipients  would  continue  without 
interruption  to  receive  drawback  under 
existing  drawback  rates. 

New  subsection  (a)(3)  adds  a  new  gen- 
eral provision  concerning  the  refund  of 
indirect  taxes,  using  the  precedent  now 
in  section  313(d)  with  respect  to  the  re- 
fund of  Federal  excise  taxes  on  certain 
alcoholic  products.  This  new  provision 
provides  for  the  refund  of  all  local.  State, 
and  Federal  taxes  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  determines  are  borne  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  the  exported  ar- 
ticle and  merchandise  used  In  the  manu- 
facture of  such  article.  In  administering 
this  new  provision,  it  Is  anticipated  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would, 
under  his  broad  regulatory  authority 
contained  in  section  313(i),  compile 
average  rates  of  taxation  with  respect  to 
categories  of  products. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  amount  of 
drawback  provided  for  in  new  subsection 
(a)  Is  fixed  at  98  percent — Instead  of  the 
present  99  percent — because  the  cost  of 
administering  the  drawback  program  has 
been  somewhat  over  1  percent  in  recent 
years. 

New  subsection  (b)  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  allow 
the  three  kinds  of  drawback  only  Insofar 
as  he  determines  it  to  be  consistent  with 
the  International  obligations  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  designed.  In  par- 
ticular, to  assure  that  the  United  States 
engages  In  no  practice  that  could  be 
deemed  a  subsidy  and  thereby  provoke 
retaliatory  action  against  our  exports.  At 
the  present  time.  It  is  believed  that  all 
three  forms  of  drawback  are  consistent 
with  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  the  (General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade. 


A   CRISIS   FACING  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  OF  ALABAMA 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.    NICHOLS.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 


schools  in  my  State  opened  recently  for 
the  new  school  year  as  they  did  through- 
out other  pMLTts  of  the  country.  But  the 
public  schools  of  Alabama  find  them- 
selves facing  a  crisis  which  is  not  likely 
to  be  resolved  in  the  immediate  future. 
Last  year,  every  school  system  in  Ala- 
bama operated  under  the  so-called 
freedom  of  choice  plans  ordered  by  the 
Federal  courts.  These  plans  gave  any 
student,  regardless  of  his  race,  the  right 
to  attend  any  other  school  in  the  system. 
It  allowed  those  Negro  students  who 
wished  to  do  so  to  attend  previously  all- 
white  schools.  It  also  allowed  white  stu- 
dents to  continue  to  attend  the  school 
they  traditionally  and  customarily  had 
attended  in  the  past. 

But  the  bureaucrats  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  Federal  judges  decided 
that  not  enough  Negro  students  had  cho- 
sen to  attend  the  previously  white 
schools,  so  this  year,  they  ruled  that 
freedom  of  choice  plans,  which  were  con- 
stitutional last  year,  were  not  constitu- 
tional this  year.  In  other  words,  parents 
of  the  Negro  students  did  not  choose  the 
way  the  bureaucrats  and  judges  felt  they 
should,  so  this  year  they  are  doing  the 
choosing  rather  than  the  parents. 

They  have  accomplished  this  by 
closing  many  of  the  Negro  schools,  and 
requiring  all  students  to  attend  the  pre- 
viously all-white  schools.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  Negro  sch(x>l  is  practically  a 
new  school  with  better  fEwiilities  than 
the  white  school.  Since  most  of  our 
schools  were  already  crowded,  you  can 
Imagine  what  they  are  like  with  the  en- 
rollment suddenly  doubled  as  it  has  been 
in  many  cases. 

I  have  received  numerous  phone  calls 
and  letters  during  the  past  few  days  from 
parents  in  my  district.  These  parents  are 
not  particularly  concerned  about  the  in- 
tegration of  these  schools.  Granted  most 
of  them  would  prefer  to  have  their  chil- 
dren go  to  school  with  members  of  their 
own  race.  But  they  are  more  concerned 
about  the  overcrowding  of  schools  and 
the  lack  of  facilities  and  the  general  low- 
ering of  the  educational  standards  than 
anything  else.  They  are  concerned,  too, 
about  the  long  bus  trips  many  of  the 
students,  colored  and  white,  are  required 
to  make  to  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  concern  is  not  lim- 
ited to  white  parents.  Negro  parents  are 
also  opposed  to  the  closing  of  their 
schools  just  to  accomplish  integration.  I 
have  many  letters  from  Negro  students, 
pxarents,  and  teachers  who  want  to  re- 
main In  their  own  schools.  In  most  cases 
they  are  proud  of  their  own  school,  their 
own  glee  clubs  and  bands,  their  own  foot- 
ball teams. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  condi- 
tions In  the  public  schools  in  Alabama, 
I  have  asked  Attorney  CSeneral  John 
Mitchell  to  personally  come  to  my  State 
and  see  firsthand  the  problems  we  are 
facing.  I  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  have 
enough  compassion  for  the  young  people 
of  my  State  to  spend  a  day  or  two  view- 
ing the  deplorable  conditions  that  exist. 
If  he  does,  I  believe  he  will  make  every 
effort  to  help  grant  us  some  relief  so  that 
our  educational  system  will  not  be  com- 
pletely destroyed. 
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NEED  FOR  PASSAGE  OF  PROGRAM 
INFO<lMATION  ACT 

(Mr.  ROTH  tsked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  addiess  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.' 

Mr.  ROTH.  ^| r.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
3  legislative  daj^s.  I  have  spoken  briefly 
of  the  need  fori  passage  of  the  Program 
Information  Adt,  HR.  338,  which  would 
require  the  President  to  publish  an  an- 
nual catalog  of  jail  Federal  aid  programs 
and  to  update  ijhe  catalog  monthly.  As  I 
have  in  my  earlier  statements,  I  would 
like  again  today  to  use  the  comments  of 
some  of  our  constituents  across  the  Na- 
tion, who  responded  to  a  questionnaire 
I  sent  out  dealing  with  the  accessibility 


of  meaningful 
I  would  like 


program  Information. 

. |o  make  one  point  today; 

however,  we  vitklly  need  adequate  infor- 
mation becausd  potential  beneficiaries 
now  are  uncertain  where  to  turn  for  help. 
In  addition,  inadequate,  me-iningless  in- 
formation ofter^  misleads  applicants  and 
results  'In  the  'waste  of  precious  man- 
hours 

For  example,  Ms  comment  comes  from 
a  county  ofiQcial  in  California: 

It  would  be  ve-y  helpfiil  to  know  that  all 
available  aid  proip-ams  were  outlined  In  one 
catalog  ...  If  w;  could  be  satisfied  after  a 
brief  check  of  su(  ih  a  catalog  that  we  had  an 
outline  of  all  available  funding  sources  for  a 
partlcxUar  projec  ,  or  program  we  were  con- 
templating, we  aiuld  eliminate  a  significant 
amount  of  time  formerly  needed  for  "shop- 
ping around." 

Prom  coUege^  in  New  York,  Michigan. 
and  New  Hamppire: 

We  currently  Ajend  a  great  deal  of  time 
tracking  down  trom  a  variety  of  sources  the 
kind  of  informaton  you  woiUd  include  In  a 
catalog.  Not  Infrsquently  It  Is  not  possible 
to  assemble  a  con  iplete  and  current  program 
profile. 

In  general,  the  more  information  you  can 
give    us    in    a   consolidated   and   Integrated 
fashion,  the  more  Intelligent  will  be  our  re- 
programs. 
Is  a  better  Indexed,  single, 


sponse  to  federal 
What  we  need 
central  catalog. 


From  a  trade 
Many  comm 
are  not  taking 
grams  because  of 


From  a  city  o^cial 
Comprehensive 


lor 
that 

tiat 


(a)   A 
vide  a  guideline 
tlon  of  agencies 
combine  efforts 
ping.  This  would 
ment.   (b)    It  would 
help  where  to  go 
give  such  help 
gram  more  effect  ve 
trators  should  have 
that  families  of 
and  to  guide 
If  the  latter  apply 


pedpl 


Mr.  Speaker, 
question:  What 
a  creative,  innof' 
the  needs  of 
ment  does  not 
formation  about 
repository?  Mariy 
for  nothing  if 
not  take  advan^ge 
this  reason,  I 


th; 


group  in  New  England: 

vmkles  have  the  feeling  they 
advantage  of  available  pro- 
lack  of  awareness. 


in  the  East: 
catalog  would  pro- 
government  reorganlza- 
would  more  efficiently 
are  otherwise  overlap - 
nave  money  for  the  govern- 
show  those  In  need  of 
for  programs  that  would 
1  hereby  malting  each  pro- 
.   (c)   Program  admlnls- 
coples  of  the  catalog  so 
uns  can  be  coordinated 
:e  In  the  right  direction 
the  wrong  agency. 


pi'ograms 


toi 


ask  my  colleagues  this 
is  the  sense  of  evolving 
-ative  program  to  meet 
people  if  the  Govern- 
simultaneously  provide  in- 
the  program  in  a  central 
of  our  efforts  will  be 
people  back  home  can- 
of  what  we  do.  For 
action  and  adoption 


u-ge 


of  H.R.  338,  the  Program  Information 
Act. 

I  will   speak  on   this   subject   again 
tomorrow. 


ACROSS-THE-BOARD  CUT  BY  AD- 
MINISTRATION ON  FEDERALLY 
FINANCED  DOMESTIC  CONSTRUC- 
TION 

<Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  expressed  their  dis- 
may and  amazement  at  the  administra- 
tion's meat  ax  approach  to  the  problem 
of  inflation.  To  say  the  least,  I  was 
shocked  that  the  new  administration 
would  just  start  cutting  across  the  board 
without  giving  any  apparent  considera- 
tion to  priorities. 

I  am  in  agreement  that  the  problem 
of  inflation  has  become  a  major  threat  to 
the  orderly  growth  and  development  of 
our  country.  I  agree  that  inflation  has 
been  even  more  cruel  in  its  effect  on  our 
people  that  has  the  tax  system  which  we 
are  trying  to  reform.  I  agree  that  the 
flnding  of  a  solution  to  this  growing 
problem  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  chal- 
lenges facing  the  administration  and  the 
Congress. 

But  the  problem  is  not  such  that  we 
must  take  actions,  the  results  of  which 
have  apparently  been  given  little  or  no 
consideration.  The  magnitude  of  the 
problem  is  not  such  that  we  do  not  have 
time  to  give  thoughtful  consideration  to 
priorities  for  our  Federal  tax  dollars. 

In  essence,  how  can  we  justify  slasiiing 
haphazardly  across  the  whole  spectrum 
of  domestic  construction  programs  while 
continuing  high  funding  for  programs 
which,  even  If  good  and  worthwhile, 
could  be  cut  back  or  delayed  with  little 
or  no  effect  on  our  domestic  economy. 
How  can  we  justify  a  75-percent  cut  in 
federally  financed  domestic  construction, 
which  could  lead  to  financial  hardships 
for  many  construction  companies  and  a 
possible  Increase  in  the  unemployment 
rate? 

I  agree  that  Federal  expenditures  must 
be  held  in  check.  I  agree  that  a  Federal 
surplus  is  needed  and  necessary  as  a 
check  on  the  infiatlonary  spiral.  I  agree 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  exert 
strong,  positive  leadership  in  the  fight 
against  the  shrinking  dollar. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  would  classify 
an  across-the-board  cut  on  all  federally 
financed  domestic  construction  as 
"strong  positive  leadership."  I  urge  the 
administration  in  the  strongest  of  terms 
to  take  a  new  look  at  this  problem,  to 
reconsider  the  effects  of  this  decision  on 
our  domestic  economy  and  on  the  con- 
struction industry,  and  to  take  a  new 
look  at  what  the  priorities  of  this  great 
Nation  should  be  in  this  time  of  economic 
trial. 


NARCOTIC  DRUGS 

(Mr.  GALLAGHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  announce  that  35  dis- 
tingiiished  Members  of  this  House  have 
joined  me  in  introducing  legislation 
(HJl.  13686  and  H.R.  13687)  designed  to 
strike  hard  at  the  trafficking  in  lethal 
narcotic  drugs. 

Our  legislation  imposes  a  maximum 
sentence  of  life  imprisonment  on  the 
nonaddlcted  person  who  transports  nar- 
cotic drugs  across  State  lines. 

Further,  our  bill  makes  it  a  Federal 
offense,  punishable  by  life  imprisonment, 
for  any  adult  person  to  solicit  the  assist- 
ance of,  or  to  actually  use  a  juvenile  in 
an  unlawful  drug  transaction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  previously  re- 
ported to  this  body,  the  two  areas  cov- 
ered by  our  legislation  represent  huge 
gaps  in  our  criminal  law  structure;  we 
seek  to  fill  these  gaps  today. 

The  need  for  stringent  Federal  laws 
against  the  interstate  transportation  of 
narcotic  drugs  is  easily  seen.  Although 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  have  per- 
formed with  superior  skill  in  the  drug 
war,  both  their  numbers  and  their  juris- 
diction are  limited. 

For  example,  In  my  own  State  of  New 
Jersey,  the  municipal  and  State  police 
authorities  have  vigorously,  and  dili- 
gently pursued  the  battle  against  nar- 
cotics. But  they  still  require,  as  do  police 
authorities  throughout  the  Nation, 
strong  Federal  legislation  supported  by 
strong  Federal  manpower  to  supplement 
and  strengthen  their  own  notable  efforts. 

We  cannot  deny  this  need.  Our  city 
and  suburban  sidewalks  literally  bulge 
with  dope  peddlers  who  deal  in  death 
and  destruction.  But,  due  to  the  gaps  I 
have  indicated,  our  Federal  criminal 
machinery  cannot  be  applied  with  full 
force  against  these  merchants  of  menace. 

The  drug  addicts  themselves  are 
really  not  the  root  of  the  problem.  When 
we  consider  the  tremendous  rise  in  drug 
abuse  throughout  the  United  States,  we 
must  carefully  keep  in  mind  that  the 
dope  peddlers  are  the  true  villains  of  the 
peace.  They  are  the  malicious  indivi- 
duals who  rape  our  neighborhoods  and 
defUe  our  society.  The  addict  is,  more  of- 
ten than  not,  merely  the  helpless  victim 
of  the  pusher;  both  psychological  and 
environmental  factors  have  combined  to 
put  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  narcotics 
junkie. 

The  addicted  pusher  is.  in  a  sense, 
caught  up  in  the  same  vicious  cycle  as 
the  ordinary  addict;  he  is  under  some 
compulsion  to  pursue  his  wajrward 
course,  and  is  desperately  in  need  of 
compassion  and  therapy.  Accordingly, 
under  the  transportation  offense  section 
of  our  bill,  we  aim  the  heaviest  artillery 
at  the  nonaddlcted  junkies,  and  pre- 
scribe a  minimum  of  10  years — hard  la- 
bor— and  a  maximum  of  life  imprison- 
ment in  a  Federal  penitentiary,  for  their 
transportation  of  hard  narcotic  drugs 
across  State  lines. 

Our  bill  provides  that  the  addicted 
narcotics  transporter  be  committed  to 
a  Federal  hospital  for  therapy  and  cure. 
Such  commitment  would  be  a  manda- 
tory sentence  for  the  addict  who  is  con- 
victed under  this  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  feel  it  is  essential 
that  the  law  distinguish  between  the  ad- 
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dieted  and  nonaddlcted  pusher  when 
applying  sanctions  to  transporters.  In 
order  to  knock  out  the  trade  in  narcot- 
ics, we  must  knock  out  the  responsible 
suppliers;  this  means  the  cold,  calculat- 
ing dope  peddlers  who,  while  not  hooked 
themselves,  willfully  initiate  and  con- 
tinue the  addiction  of  others. 

The  nonaddlcted  junkie  is  the  twisted 
animal  that  rests  at  the  root  of  our 
crime  problem.  Indeed,  most  of  our 
crime  in  the  streets  can  be  traced  di- 
rectly back  to  the  trafficking  in  illegal 
drugs,  prostitution,  muggings,  larcen- 
ies— these  are  all  ultimately  linkable  to 
the  drug  trade.  The  proximate  cause  is 
evident:  An  addict  in  need  of  a  fix  is  an 
addict  who  will  do  almost  anything  to 
get  that  fix.  And  to  whom  does  this  ad- 
dict owe  his  misfortune  and  his  mone- 
tary tribute?  To  the  dope  peddler,  who 
dines  at  a  table  spread  full  with  the 
products  of  human  misery. 

The  perversity  of  dope  peddling  re- 
quires no  sermon.  But,  it  nevertheless 
boggles  the  mind  to  realize  the  extent  to 
which  youths  have  been  coerced  and 
used  in  the  drug  traffic.  Schoolyards,  no 
less  than  streetwalks  or  campus  grounds, 
have  become  centers  for  the  distribution 
of  narcotics.  It  is  no  source  of  comfort 
to  consider  that  our  children  may  be 
walking  to  the  welcome  arms  of  a  wait- 
ing pusher  when  they  walk  to  school. 

And  usually,  the  demon  who  they  en- 
counter at  school  is  not  some  leering 
adult  villain;  rather,  narcotics  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  schools  through  the 
hands  of  youngsters  themselves  who 
have  been  abused,  corrupted,  and  ex- 
ploited by  the  adult  pusher.  If  and  when 
these  imfortunate  youngsters  are  appre- 
hended, literally  nothing  can  be  done  to 
get  at  the  real  criminal,  for  it  is  the 
young  person  who  is  found  with  the  il- 
legal product  and  caught  in  the  illegal 
act. 

And,  how  much  worse  even  than  the 
man  who  just  sells  dope,  is  the  man  who 
involves  a  young  person  with  narcotics? 
It  is  this  man  who  reproduces  and  re- 
generates his  own  terror  and  perversity 
and  who  guarantees  that  the  drug  traf- 
fic will  continue  its  flow. 

It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  we 
need  legislation  which  would  enable  law 
enforcement  officials  to  remove  the  adult 
who  uses  or  who  attempts  to  use  juve- 
niles in  the  narcotics  trade. 

The  States,  too,  have  a  responsibility 
in  this  area;  yet,  at  the  present  time, 
only  six  States — Colorado,  Illinois,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  York,  Peimsylvania.  and 
Texas — have  laws  specifically  forbidding 
the  use  of  juveniles  in  an  unlawful  drug 
transaction. 

Through  our  legislation,  we  post 
notice  to  all  those  who  would  involve 
young  people  in  their  vicious,  venemous 
activities. 

Let  them  stand  warned  that  this  Con- 
gress, this  Government  will  not  tolerate 
a  further  disintegration  of  our  society 
through  the  slow  imdoing  of  our  yoimg. 

Let  the  dope  pusher  beware  that  wliile 
it  may  be  too  late  to  save  him  from  the 
perversity  of  narcotics  trafficking,  it  will 
never  be  too  late  for  this  Government  to 
stop  him  from  destroying  a  child. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  current  administra- 
tion has  stated  that  it  is  up  to  this  Con- 


gress to  seize  the  initiative  in  the  war  on 
narcotics.  We  dare  not  shrink  from  the 
challenge  or  the  responsibility. 

The  proof  that  this  Congress  has  de- 
cided to  raise  the  standard  against  dope 
peddlers  is  found  in  the  wide,  bipartisan 
cosponsorship  of  my  bill.  For  there  is  no 
Republican  or  Democrat  position  on  this 
issue,  no  division  in  sentiment  between  a 
political  left  and  a  political  right.  When 
a  dope  peddler  poisons  a  young  American, 
he  does  not  flrst  Inquire  as  to  his  party 
affiliation  or  ethnic  background. 

What  we  need,  then,  is  not  more  jails 
for  young  persons,  or  more  cells  for  help- 
less addicts.  Rather,  what  we  require  is  a 
concerted  effort  to  attack  those  who  are 
truly  at  fault,  those  who  provide  the 
drugs  and  who  establish  the  outlets  for 
their  sale. 

Let  us  today  decide  to  junk  the  junkies 
for  once  and  for  all. 

The  distinguished  Members  who  have 
joined  with  me  in  this  legislation,  have 
committed  their  energies  to  the  task 
fighting  drug  abuse  in  our  society.  I  know 
that  the  entire  House  recognizes  the 
urgency  of  this  flght  and  will  support  it 
in  full  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  hopes  that  our 
legislation  will  receive  quick  and  favor- 
able consideration,  I  £im  placing  a  copy  of 
the  bill,  with  a  list  of  its  cosponsors,  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

H.R.  13686  AND  H.R.  13687 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  Increase  the  penalties  for  the 
unlawful  transportation  of  narcotic  drugs 
and  to  make  It  unlawful  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  or  use  a  person  under  the 
age  of  18  m  the  unlawf\il  trafficking  of 
any  such  drug 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  7237  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections : 

"(f)  tlnlavrtul  Transportation  of  Narcotic 
Drugs. — Any  person  who  commits  the  offense 
described  in  section  4724(b)  shall — 
"(1)  If  siich  person — 
" (A)  is  determined  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 4252  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
not  to  be  an  addict,  or 

"(B)  conamltted  such  offense  after  a  prior 
conviction  for  committing  such  offense, 
be  Imprisoned  for  not  less  than  10  years  and 
may  be  imprisoned  for  any  additional  term 
of  years  or  for  life;  or 

"(2)  if  such  person  Is  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  section  to  be  an  addict 
and  has  no  prior  conviction  for  such  offense, 
be  committed.  In  accordance  with  chapter 
314  of  such  title  18,  to  the  custody  of  the 
Attorney  General  for  treatment. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'addict'  shall  have  the  meaning  prescribed 
for  that  term  by  section  4251  of  such  title  18. 
"(g)  Soliciting  or  Using  a  Minor  in  Un- 
lawful Trafficking  of  Narcotic  Drugs. — Any 
person  who  solicits  the  assistance  of  another 
person  under  the  age  of  18  to  commit,  or 
uses  such  person  in  the  commission  of,  the 
offense  described  in  section  4724(a)  shall  be 
imprisoned  for  not  less  than  10  years  (with 
hard  labor)  and  may  be  imprisoned  for  any 
additional  term  of  years  or  for  life." 

(b)  Section  7273(d)(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing ",   (f),  or   (g)"  after  "subsection   (b)". 

List  of  Cosponsors 
Walter  S.  Baring. 
Mario  Biaggl. 


Prank  Brasco. 

J.  Herbert  Burke  of  Florida. 

Daniel  E.  Button. 

James  A.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 

Bill  Chappell. 

Prank  M.  Clark. 

James  M.  Collins. 

Domlnick  V.  Daniels. 

John  J.  Duncan. 

Leonard  Farbsteln. 

Louis  Prey,  Jr. 

Samuel  N.  Friedel. 

Richard  Fulton  of  Tenneasee. 

Cornelius  E.  Oallagher. 

Charles  H.  Griffin. 

Wayne  L.  Hays. 

Henry  Helstoskl. 

F^ank  Horton. 

Martin  B.  McKneally. 

Robert  Nix. 

Maston  O'Neal  of  Georgia. 

Jerry  L.  Pettis. 

Bertram  L.  Podell. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr. 

Charles  W.  Sandman.  Jr. 

Herman  T.  Schneebell. 

John  M.  Slack. 

Tom  Steed. 

Vernon  W.  Thomson. 

Joe  D.  Waggonner,  Jr. 

G.  William  Whitehurst. 

John  Wydler. 

Roger  H.  Zlon. 


CROPLAND  AND  WATER  RESTORA- 
TION BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Hall)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  second 
weekend  of  August  of  this  year  Dr.  Don 
Paarlberg,  special  assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture;  Congressman  Oden 
Lancen.  chairman  of  the  House  Republi- 
can agriculture  task  force,  and  other 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
gave  very  generously  of  their  time  in 
order  to  accompany  me  in  a  visit  to  the 
Gene  Poirot  farm  near  Golden  City,  Mo. 
This  is  the  same  farm  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  took  time  to 
visit  2  years  ago  and  this  is  the  same 
Grene  Poirot  that  testified  before  the 
committee  both  in  the  89th  and  90th 
Congresses.  The  purpose  of  the  visit  was 
to  view  personally  the  soil  restoration 
and  wat«r  retention  program  in  use  on 
this  1,900-acre  Missouri  farm.  The  Poirot 
family  magnificently  demonstrated  how 
it  has  applied  the  basic  laws  of  nature 
to  farm  and  land  management.  This  dis- 
tinguished group  saw  low  cost  Irrigation 
methods  which  have  enabled  the  Polrots 
to  weather  successive  periods  of  exten- 
sive drought  which  brought  severe  eco- 
nomic loss  and  tragedy  to  other  farm 
operations.  Then  they  saw,  spoke  with, 
and  listened  to  a  "man  of  the  soil"  who 
has  had  the  ability  to  incorporate  his 
observations  and  experiences  in  a  most 
readable  book,  "Our  Margin  of  Life," 
which  I  sincerely  believe  should  be  must 
reading  in  every  school  of  agriculture  in 
the  United  States. 

Dr.  Paarlberg  lavishly  praised  this  book 
and  indicated  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration would  borrow  features  from  the 
book  whose  concepts  I  have  incorporated 
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into  my  farm  legislation .  An  article  in  the 
August  10,  1969,  edition  of  the  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  Sundaf  News  &  Leader,  written 
by  Prank  Parma-,  spells  out  in  greater 
detail  this  succejssful  visit.  The  article 
follows : 

Hall-Poibot  Iocas  To  Be  Part  of  Nrw 
Federal  Parm  Program? 

(By  Pianlc  Parmer) 

"When  Secretary  Hardin  makes  his  recom- 
mendations to  Congress,  don't  be  surprised  If 
you  see  some  of  tiie  features  of  Doc.  Hall's 
Cropland  and  Water  Restoration  Bill  In  It." 

That  was  the  comment  late  Saturday  by 
Dr.  Don  Paarlberg,  special  assistant  to  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin. 

The  place  was  the  sprawling  prairie  farm 
of  E.  M.  (Gene)  Polrot,  south  of  Golden  City. 
The  occasion  was  ]a,  field  demonstration  on 
the  Polrot  farm  to]  Dr.  Paarlberg,  Rep.  Dvir- 
ward  G.  Hall,  Rep.  Odin  Langen,  Minnesota, 
and  to  conservatioslsts  and  agriculturists,  of 
row  crop  hydrology,  water  conservation  and 
soil  reetoratlon,  v^ldllfe  habitat  and  en- 
hancement of  natural  resources. 

Dr.  Paarlberg's  comment  possibly  was  the 
most  concrete  hint  yet  of  what  the  Nixon 
administration  intends  to  do  In  the  field  of 
agricultuw:  He  spoke  swiftly,  articulately, 
wltH  polse'and  cotifldence,  that  appeared  to 
make  a  favorable  t^ipresslon  on  the  100-plus 
visitors  at  the  demonstration. 

He  did  not  staunchly  confirm  Congressman 
Hall's  Cropland  and  Water  Restoration  Bill, 
but  he  praised  feanires  of  It  highly,  and  com- 
plimented Polrot  oil  his  labors  and  his  book, 
"Margin  of  Life,"  which  partially  Inspired 
the  bill.  J 

"I  have  read  his  hook,"  Paarlberg  said.  "He 
has  an  appropriate  Insight  into  humanity,  a 
philosophy,  a  sensitivity.  He  Is  also  somewhat 
of  a  poet." 

Paarlberg  noted  that  his  job  Is  to  help 
make  studies  that  \  rtll  finally  lead  to  the  rec- 
ommendations Hari  lln  will  make  to  Congress, 
probably  in  the  f al ..  "He  has  not  said  Lf  it  is 
to  be  general  or  in  the  form  of  alternatives," 
Paarlberg  said,  "if  t  will  point  In  a  specific 
direction  or  be  left   open." 

"We  have  received  various  proposals,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Hall's.  1  have  read  the  bill  and  it 
has  features  of  great  merit.  There  is  a  full 
range  of  farm  prop>sals,  many  of  them  with 
the  resource  adjusiment  akin  to  those  pre- 
sented this  afternoDn. 

"The  Idea  to  limit  crop  production  Is  ap- 
propriate. The  idei  i  to  restore  resources  is 
good.  The  Idea  to  c  tiange  resources  as  deter- 
mined by  market  (onditions  Is  appropriate. 
The  Idea  of  produc  ;  income  is  good,  and  the 
Idea  that  the  publi(  has  a  great  enough  stake 
In  the  food  resouries  Is  a  good  idea  which 
the  secretary  and  (iongress  will  like. 

"When  the  secret  iry  makes  his  recommen- 
dations, don't  be  su  "prised  If  you  see  some  of 
these  features,  but  there  are  indications 
there  will  be  other  than  those.  The  recom- 
mendations may  b«  a  synthesis  of  what  we 
are  able  to  borrow  from  the  work  of  Polrot 
and  Dr.  Hall,  from  the  experience  of  the 
Department  of  Agrl  :ulture,  other  people  who 
have  resource  adjustment  Ideas,  people  on 
our  own  staff,  Coi  gressman  Langen 's  task 
force  and  other  cor  gressmen. 

"Secretary  Hardin  has  not  promised  a  sure- 
shot  single  solution  of  all  of  the  problems 
In  agriculture.  That  has  been  promised  In 
the  past  and  most  have  fallen  far  short  of 
those  promises. 

"The  secretary  la  heartened  that  all  over 
the  country  there  are  programs  like  this. 
He  has  chosen  to  listen,  rather  than  preach, 
study,  rather  than  tilk,  to  analyze  before  act- 
ing. The  purpose  of  the  extension  of  the  1965 
farm  program  for  sne  year  was  to  give  us 
time  to  make  this  st  jdy. 

"When  he  has  hs  studies  made,  he  will 
make  his  recommendations.  That  may  not 
be  the  dramatic  May,  but  it  is  the  sound 
way." 


Hall,  in  explaining  his  farm  bill,  said, 
"Cropland  soil,  its  plant  food,  and  the  water 
necessary  to  make  crops  grow  are  not  ex- 
pendable. If  these  die  or  disappear,  the  rest 
of  the  population  cannot  be  sustained,  and 
some  will  also  die  until  these  basic  elements 
are  brought  back  Into  the  balance  with 
human  need. 

"The  basic  premise  of  our  bill  is  that  the 
cost  of  doing  soil  and  water  restoration  IS 
a  cost  of  producing  food.  It  must  be  paid 
by  the  consumer  either  directly  at  the  store, 
or  indirectly  through  the' government  which 
Is  ALL  the  people.  It  must  result  in  voluntary 
and  honorable  profit  to  the  farmer.  He  must 
be   considered   and   respond   with   expertise. 

"The  basic  approach  is  to  offer  farmers 
a  'second  market'  by  the  opportunity  to  shift 
a  percentage  of  cropland  to  the  production 
of  a  suitable  cover  crop  for  his  particular 
region,  such  as  sweet  clover,  plowed  under, 
with  the  government  paying  a  fair  price 
per  dry-weight  ton,  and  with  the  farmer 
free  to  choose  between  this  market,  or  the 
consumer  market  for  food  and  fiber  he  would 
otherwise  grow." 

Hall  noted  that  under  the  "second  market" 
plan  three  Important  objectives  would  be 
met: 

1,  Each  farmer  would  be  given  a  chance 
to  earn  a  minimum  fair  net  Income  for 
values  accomplished,  without  a  chance  to 
produce  a  surplus  of  questionable  quality,  or 
later,  the  need  of  producing  it  to  p>ay  costs. 

2,  Each  farmer  would  be  given  the  oppor- 
timlty  to  adjust  his  participation  to  the  size 
of  his  own  problem.  He  could  use  all,  or  none, 
of  his  land,  one  year  at  a  time. 

3,  Each  farmer  would  be  given  not  only  a 
chance,  but  the  Incentive  to  use  the  science 
of  agrlculttire  to  solve  his  own  individual 
problems  relating  to  his  land,  without  creat- 
ing a  problem  of  over  production  for  others. 

Dr.  Hall  was  asked  four  questions  by  a 
reporter: 

Q:    "Where  will  the  money  come  from?" 

A:  "Prom  the  taxpayers'  pocket.  It  is  of 
direct  benefit  to  them." 

Q:  "How  much  will  it  cost?" 

A:  "We  estimate  $2.6  bllUon,  a  reduction 
of  $6  billion  from  the  cost  of  the  current 
program." 

Q:    "Who  would  administer  the  program?" 

A:  "The  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  the  ASCS  offices,  with  a  man  on  the 
spot  at  time  to  plow  or  cut." 

Q:  "Would  it  supplant  the  current  pro- 
grams entirely?" 

A:  "Yes." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
today  an  updated  fai-m  bill  wlilch  is 
largely  based  on  Gene  Poirot's  observa- 
tions and  recommendations,  and  which 
offers  to  this  body,  to  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, to  the  farmers  and  consumers 
of  this  Nation :  a  new  concept,  a  new  and 
fresh  approach  to  the  farm  dilemma, 
which  has  plagued  without  exception 
every  administration  in  office  for  the  past 
four  decades.  This  bill  is  entitled  the 
"Cropland  and  Water  Restoration  Bill." 

Effective  agricultural  production  de- 
pends upon  a  suitable  supply  of  air,  sun- 
shine, soil  plant  food  minerals,  and  wa- 
ter. Any  one  or  all  of  these  can  limit  agri- 
cultural production.  In  general,  soU  plant 
food  minerals  and  water  are  the  limiting 
factors.  These  four  are  nature's  require- 
ments and  will  continue  to  produce  food 
and  fiber  without  man.  When  man  enters 
agricultural  production  as  a  farmer,  and 
as  a  consumer  pajring  the  farmer  for  pro- 
ducing his  needs,  science  becomes  neces- 
sary for  the  farmer  and  economics  be- 
comes necessary  to  provide  an  orderly 
means  of  exchanging  products  between 
them. 


During  our  past  agricultural  history, 
farmers  have  produced  more  in  food  and 
fiber — under  an  unorganized  business — 
than  nonfarmers  would  buy;  so,  many 
farmers  went  to  town.  The  result  is  our 
industrial  prosperity  built  upon  a  great 
agriculture  now  nearlng  its  top  in  capac- 
ity to  produce  for  an  ever  Increasing 
demand. 

So  as  to  raise  our  agricultural  soils  and 
water  resources  to  a  higher  level  of  pro- 
duction in  a  scientific  manner,  and  so  as 
to  prevent  unfair  low  prices  to  the  farmer 
and  unfair  high  prices  to  the  consumer, 
and  so  as  to  continue  to  have  an  efficient 
national  agriculture  capable  of  growing 
abundance  for  the  consimier  at  a  reason- 
able cost  to  him  and  without  producing 
an  unwanted  surplus  yet  flexible  enough 
to  readily  meet  the  new  demands,  a  new 
tjT)e  of  farm  program  has  been  suggested, 
called  "A  Second  or  Escape  Market  for 
the  Parmer." 

In  operation  the  second  market 
would — 

Buy  tons  of  a  suitable  crop  which  by  its 
growth  and  yield  would — 

Prove  the  degree  of  soil  restoration  and 
water  conservation  accomplished  and 
paid  for  by  the  farmer — 

In  any  amount  of  tons  the  farmer 
wants  to  sell — 

At  a  fair  price  announced  each  year 
but  above  an  approved  standard  such  as 
a  minimum  wage,  parity  or  share  of  na- 
tional income — 

Grown  on  any  part  or  on  all  of  his 
cropland — 

Leaving  the  farmer  the  choice  of  sell- 
ing to  the  Government  or  of  otherwise 
disposing  of  the  crop  without  Govern- 
ment payment. 

In  actual  practice  in  Missouri,  for  ex- 
ample, the  second  or  escape  market  would 
offer  to  buy  sweet  clover  or  its  equivalent 
growing  alone  for  1  year  at  $25  per  dry 
weight  ton  to  be  plowed  under.  If  the 
farm  had  a  pond  approved  by  the  SCS 
for  irrigation  and  flood  control  or  other 
practices  of  special  value  the  suitable 
crop  would  be  worth  say  $30  or  more  per 
ton.  The  weight  and  rent  per  acre  would 
be  figured  on  the  spot  for  the  farmer  to 
accept  or  reject  the  offer. 

In  the  past,  the  surplus  seemed  the 
only  problem,  so  economists  and  poli- 
ticians— few  of  them  farmers — were 
given  the  job  of  reducing  it.  Various  farm 
programs,  at  a  great  cost,  have  worked 
at  doing  so  for  more  than  30  years.  They 
have  been  successful  but  they  have  also 
disregarded  the  following  importamt 
items: 

First,  soil  and  its  plant  food  minerals: 
37  percent  of  the  topsoil  is  gone  beyond 
repair.  As  late  as  1963  we  were  still  using 
and  wasting  three  times  as  much  plant 
food  as  we  returned  in  all  fertilizers. 
There  is  no  program  to  change  that 
course. 

Second,  water:  It  falls  on  the  land  In 
abundance.  Agriculture  needs  it  in  great 
amounts  for  efficient  production.  Farm 
programs  have,  perhaps  by  necessity,  ig- 
nored it  as  a  vital  part  of  agricultural 
production  and  have  seldom  made  any 
effort  to  conserve  it. 

Third,  farmers:  70  percent  of  them 
are  in  the  poverty  group,  family  net  In- 
come of  $1,851  In  1965.  The  average  in- 
come of  all  of  them  about  64  percent  of 
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that  of  the  nonfarm  population.  In  pre- 
vious years,  it  was  50  percent  or  less. 
Farmers  cannot  control  the  price  of 
what  they  buy  or  sell.  They  have  no  con- 
trol over  the  research  done  for  them. 
They  have  no  control  over  the  farm  pro- 
grams. They  are  penalized  if  they  do  not 
participate.  They  do  not  agree  on  a  policy 
of  their  own  or  on  Government  pro- 
grams. There  is  no  leadership. 

Fourth,  consumers:  Programs  were  to 
increase  the  prices  to  the  consumer  by 
reducing  the  surplus.  When  the  program 
was  getting  it  done  in  1966  the  consumer 
objected  and  prices  started  down  for  the 
farmer  but  up  for  the  consumer  with 
the  farmer  taking  the  blame.  No  one  told 
the  true  story.  Farm  programs  should 
give  first  consideration  to  the  consumer 
who  is  the  only  reason  for  fanning.  The 
program  should  open  the  door  to  science 
to  provide  the  best  food  of  the  highest 
nutritional  value  in  an  efficient  way  at 
reasonable  cost  and  it  should  protect  the 
potential — soil,  water,  research,  and 
farmers — for  producing  such  food  In  the 
next  generations. 

The  Poirot  suggestion,  called  a  second 
market  for  farmers,  differs  in  that  it  is 
based  upon  further  developing  soil  and 
water  resources — not  limiting  them — 
according  to  the  teachings  of  scientific 
agriculture — not  politics  and  economics 
alone — as  we  know  It  now  and  as  more 
facts  become  available  through  research. 
By  all  college  of  agriculture's  standards, 
this  Is  called  "good  farming." 

The  program  differs  by  offering  a  fair 
money  reward  for  good  farming — not  a 
.stingy  amount  of  relief  money  for  Idling 
land  as  In  the  soil  bank.  Not  large  sums 
of  money  for  surplus  control  to  those  on 
rich  land  where  there  Is  no  problem,  and 
only  one-third  as  much  per  acre  to  those 
on  poor  land,  needing  fertility,  water,  and 
the  money  to  buy  them.  The  second  mar- 
ket buys  only  proven  results,  regardless 
of  the  poUtical  power  a  group  may  have, 
or  the  richness  of  the  soil.  It  does  not  pay 
for  storing  large  amoimts  of  surplus 
products,  or  large  sums  for  giving  them 
away  later. 

The  program  pays  at  a  minimum  wage 
or  parity  level  for  the  services  It  buys 
from  the  farmer.  Any  product  he  grows 
which  yields  less  net  Income  per  acre  is 
at  once  a  surplus  so  he  shifts  farming 
efforts  and  the  troublesome  land^to  the 
second  market  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  developing  its  soil  and  water 
resources  to  a  higher  level  of  more  eco- 
nomic production. 

Since  yield  per  acre,  market  price,  and 
local  costs  are  all  factors  In  net  profit  a 
change  in  any  one  of  them  can  cause 
acres  to  be  shifted  into  or  out  of  produc- 
tion under  the  second  market  program. 
This  is  far  more  flexible  than  any  direc- 
tive delivered  from  Washington,  D.C., 
could  ever  be  because  the  Individual 
farmer  makes  the  deicsion  on  his  farm. 

The  evident  results  are  "good  farming" 
at  a  high  level  of  efficiency.  Run  by  farm- 
ers, producing  above  the  poverty  level  at 
a  reasonable  price  for  the  consumer  with- 
out danger  of  accumulating  a  surplus  and 
without  the  sting  of  "farm  relief"  and 
"subsidy"  attached. 

Another  result  will  be  a  permanent 
system  for  agricultural  production  with 


little  or  no  competition  from  the  off-the- 
farm  people  who  either  own  Eilready  rich 
land  or  can  restore  soil  and  water  re- 
sources to  make  it  so  and  thereby  gain 
income  tax  relief.  If  the  land  should  be- 
come rich,  beyond  our  food  and  fiber 
needs,  industry  can  find  use  for  the  prod- 
ucts it  will  grow  at  low  cost  to  make 
them  into  products  people  will  need. 
Many  such  products  are  already  known. 
Research  will  find  others.  Other  uses  for 
any  extra  land  could  well  be  environment 
controls  to  hold  insects  and  diseases  in 
check;  restoration  of  wildlife  habitat; 
ponds  for  farm  and  commimlty  water 
supplies  where  nitrate  poisoning  in  wells 
becomes  a  health  hazard;  the  preserva- 
tion of  virgin  stands  of  grasses  and  tim- 
ber, and  beautlficatlon  in  general  are  a 
few.  The  extra  good  land  we  had  when 
Columbus  discovered  America  was  never 
a  liability. 

Unlike  past  and  present  programs,  the 
"second  market"  program  offers  the  dairy 
and  livestock  farmers  a  defense  against 
low  market  prices  and  high  costs  by  giv- 
ing them  a  chance  to  make  money  by 
selling  their  low  producers  while  building 
up  more  productive  land,  and  growing 
more  efficient  animals.  Becaase  of  the 
mild  climate,  south  Missouri  dairymen 
can  compete  with  any  farmer  if  they  en- 
rich their  soils  and  provide  cheap  water 
to  irrigate  the  crops  growing  on  them. 

The  "second  market"  program  gives 
the  small  farmer,  raising  a  large  family 
but  lacking  credit  and  information,  a 
chance  to  compete  with  the  large 
farmer  who  has  credit  and  information 
but  who  must  hire  help.  The  Govern- 
ment second  market  gives  both  the  same 
chance  for  soil  restoration  and  water 
conservation  with  the  help  of  already 
available  county  agents  and  SCS  engi- 
neers. Small  productive  Ozark  bottom 
fields,  cheap  hillside  pastures  and  a  large 
family  can  produce  a  lot  of  wealth  with 
a  little  help  in  the  selection  of  more  valu- 
able crops  and  soil  restoration  and  water 
conservation. 

The  soil  bank  bought  land  abandon- 
ment at  a  per  acre  figure  already  dis- 
tressing to  the  farmer  living  on  it.  The 
community  lost  the  farmer  as  a  customer 
and  the  chance  to  haul  and  process  the 
products  of  his  abandoned  land.  The 
"second  market"  program  retains  the 
farmer  as  a  customer,  restores  the  capac- 
ity to  produce  to  the  land  so  it  can  meet 
the  competition  of  better  lands  and  farm- 
ers elsewhere  and  serve  in  the  economic 
development  of  the  community. 

The  amount  of  money  appropriated  for 
present  programs  is  not  determined  by 
any  specific  guides.  The  amount  of  money 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  "second  mar- 
ket" program  is  to  be  an  amount  large 
enough  so  that  the  farmers  of  the  Na- 
tion will  return  to  the  Nation's  soils  in 
total  as  much  plantf  ood  each  year  as  that 
used,  wasted,  and  lost  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction. The  figure  will  probably  not  be 
too  high  because  as  consiuner  market 
prices  go  near  to  where  they  should  be, 
farmers  will  use  more  fertilizer  to  supply 
that  market. 

Let  us  remember:  Human  bodies  and 
minds  are  the  final  product  of  agricul- 
ture. 

To  protect  those  bodies  and  minds  from 


disease  we  support  the  best  scientific 
laboratories  in  the  world.  We  require 
doctors  to  be  trained  for  years  In  using 
the  best  science  has  to  offer,  before  they 
get  a  license  to  touch  human  bodies. 

Our  Armed  Forces  are  geared  to  pro- 
tect them  from  an  enemy  attack  with 
the  best  in  science,  skills,  and  machines 
money  can  buy. 

Is  there  any  sensible  reason  for  deny- 
ing agriculture  the  money  to  encourage 
farmers  by  this  "second  market,"  or  by 
any  other  means  to  use  science  in  re- 
storing and  preserving  our  food  produc- 
ing soil  and  water  resources  so  vital  in 
guarding  the  health  and  growth  of  hu- 
man bodies  from  the  moment  of  concep- 
tion to  death? 

Administrative  costs  should  be  less. 
There  would  only  be  one  crop  to  measure; 
participation  would  be  checked  only  on 
those  farms  selling  to  the  second  market. 
There  would  be  no  surplus  to  mesisure 
and  give  away.  There  would  be  no  "cost 
sharing"  for  fertilizer,  lime,  terraces  and 
many  other  activities  now  requiring  many 
more  people  than  were  needed  a  few 
years  ago. 

In  return  for  the  administrative  costs 
there  would  be  something  bought  of  great 
value  to  all  people,  soil  restoration  and 
water  conservation. 

To  summarize  then  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  farm  policies  of  the 
past  are  reaping  a  bitter  harvest  today. 
The  American  farmer,  uneasy  and 
restless,  because  of  the  unstable  trend  of 
agriculture,  needs  a  new  seeding  of  ideas. 
Ideas  that  will  necessitate  the  plowing  of 
new  groimd,  to  revive  and  bring  forth 
new  fruit  in  the  orchards  of  the  economy 
of  the  Nation's  largest  business. 

To  that  end.  Gene  Poirot,  a  man  of  the 
soil,  a  master  farmer,  author  of  the  book, 
"Our  Margin  of  Life,"  who  has  applied 
the  fruits  of  science  and  technology  to 
his  farm  operation  on  womout  acres, 
members  of  the  Missouri  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  farm  advisory  coun- 
cil, and  myself,  have  put  together  some 
ideas  for  legislation  that  we  call  the 
cropland  and  water  restoration  bill. 
I  think,  that  contained  in  this  measure, 
is  a  better  way  to  meet  the  farm  chal- 
lenge, based  on  concepts  that  any  farmer 
can  understand,  and  on  concepts  which 
if  properly  explained  to  the  pubUc,  will 
erase  the  popular  conception  that  farm- 
ers are  being  paid  not  to  grow  food  and 
fiber. 

The  backbone  of  this  legislation  is  for 
soil  and  water  restoration,  the  incentive 
to  accomplish  both,  with  a  realistic  profit 
margin  for  the  farmer. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  that  it 
is  not  the  big  farmer — that  is,  the  one 
with  top-quality  land,  adequate  water, 
and  sufficient  capital — who  needs  the 
help.  It  is  the  farmer  on  marginal  land, 
with  the  ever-present  threat  of  inade- 
quate rainfall,  with  Uttle  capital  and  no 
margin  for  error,  and  no  control  of  the 
market  forces,  who  is  in  real  trouble. 
Yet  it  is  this  same  man  who  imder  the 
farm  policy  of  the  past  two  decades  or 
more,  receives  the  least  Federal  assist- 
ance, while  the  man  who  already  has 
everything  going  for  him — including 
rich  soil — benefits  the  most  from  present 
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farm  program  outlays,  even  to  the  point 
of  not  properlj'  using  the  resources. 

The  Hall  farn  bill — the  cropland  and 
water  restoration  bill — makes  clear  that 
cropland  soil.  Its  plant  food,  and  the 
water  necessary  to  make  crops  grow,  are 
not  expendable]  If  these  die  or  disappear, 
the  rest  of  the  ()opulation  carmot  be  sus- 
tained, and  sonie  will  also  die  until  these 
basic  elements  are  brought  back  into 
balance  with  hi  man  need. 

The  basic  prsmise  of  our  bill  is  that 
the  cost  of  doir  g  soil  and  water  restora- 
tion is  a  cost  0  producing  food.  It  must 
be  paid  by  the  consumer  either  directly 
at  the  store,  of  indirectly  through  the 
Government  w^ich  is  all  the  people.  It 
must  result  in  voluntary  and  honorable 
profit  to  the  firmer.  He  must  be  con- 
sulted and  respond  with  his  expertise. 

The  basic  apjiroach  is  to  offer  farmers 
a  'second  market"  by  the  opportunity  to 
shift  a  percentage  of  cropland  to  the 
production  of  s.  suitable  cover  crop  for 
his  particular  region,  such  as  sweet 
clover,  plowed  inder,  with  the  Govern- 
ment rJa^ng  a  fair  price  per  dry  weight 
ton,  arid  with  tie  farmer  free  to  choose 
between  this  market,  or  the  consumer 
market  for  food  and  fiber  he  would  other- 
wise grow. 

Under  the  "second  market"  plan  three 
important  objectives  would  be  met: 

First.  Each  farmer  would  be  given  a 
chance  to  earn  a  minimum,  fair  net  in- 
come for  values  accomplished,  without 
a  chance  to  produce  a  surplus  or  ques- 
tionable qualit]';  or  later,  the  need  of 
producing  it  to  pay  costs. 

Second.  Each  farmer  would  be  given 
the  opportunits  to  adjust  his  participa- 
tion to  the  size  of  his  own  problem.  He 
could  use  all,  cr  none  of  his  land,  one 
year  at  a  time. 

Third.  Each  f  irmer  would  be  given  not 
only  a  chance,  but  the  incentive  to  use 
the  science  of  agriculture  to  solve  his 
own  individual  problems  relating  to  his 
land,  without  cr  eating  a  problem  of  over- 
production for  others. 

The  results  that  would  occur  would 
be- 
First.  Surplus  control  would  be  done  by 
farmers,  voluntiirily. 

Second.  Abur  dance  would  be  assured 
in  a  steady,  nutritious  supply,  at  a  rea- 
sonable price  fcr  the  consimier. 

Third.  Net  prafit  to  the  fanner  would 
be  assured  at  or  above  the  parity  of  top 
income  level. 

Fourth.  Above  that  level,  the  consumer 
would  regulate  the  price  by  his  demands. 
At  that  level,  tY  e  farmer  would  regulate 
the  price  of  wha  t  he  buys  by  his  demand 
and  or  options. 

Fifth.  The  Nal  ion  would  be  assured  of  a 
permanent  pote  itial  in  case  of  emergen- 
cies for  the  pro<  luction  of  food  and  fiber 
by  a  constant  pi  ogram  of  soil  and  water 
restoration. 

It  is  my  f eelin  g  that  this  cropland  and 
water  restoraticn  bill,  with  the  built-in 
feature  of  a  "second  market"  could  be- 
come the  ansvrer  to  what  has  been 
termed  our  national  disgrace,  the  seem- 
ingly insoluble  1  arm  problem.  It  is  truly 
based  on  the  Talance  of  nature,  "our 
margin  of  life." 


LEGISLATION  TO  CONTROL  AJJD 
SUPERVISE  PRIVATELY  CON- 
TROLLED TAX-EXEMPT  FOUNDA- 
TIONS AND  CHARITABLE  TRUSTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patman)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  luxfold  another  chapter  in  the 
continuing  story  of  privately  controlled 
tax-exempt  foimdatlons. 

The  bill  introduced  today  by  me  with 
Congressmen  Evins,  Addabbo,  and  But- 
ton coauthors,  has  been  needed  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  It  is  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  con- 
sideration. 

As  we  look  upon  our  great  country  to- 
day, we  see  the  big  corporations,  the  big 
banks  and  the  privately  controlled  tax- 
exempt  foundations  closing  their  hold 
on  the  economic  windpipe  of  America. 

The  average  American  citizen  Is  over- 
burdened with  taxes  and  unable  to  ob- 
tain mortgage  money,  even  at  the  present 
high  interest  rates,  to  buy  a  home.  The 
small  businessman  is  hamstrung  by  his 
inability  to  obtain  a  loan  despite  high 
interest  rates,  and  is  competing  against 
tax-exempt  business. 

We  have  the  highest  interest  rates  in 
our  history;  the  greatest  concentration 
in  our  history  of  financial,  economic  and 
business  power  in  the  hands  of  the  big 
banks,  big  corporations,  and  the  con- 
glomerates. Privately  controlled  tax-ex- 
empt foundations  and  charitable  trusts 
add  a  further  dimension  to  the  problem. 
Tax  exemption  places  an  additional  bur- 
den on  the  average  taxpayer  who  must 
pay  from  his  pocket  what  the  tax-ex- 
empts do  not  pay,  or  what  is  lost  through 
tax  deductible  contributions  to  such 
organizations. 

In  1962,  in  the  original  report  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foundations,  which  I 
as  chairman  issued,  I  pointed  out  that 
for  the  10-year  period  from  1951  to  1960, 
almost  $7  billion  in  receipts  of  534  foun- 
dations was  not  subject  to  taxation.  In 
the  one  year,  1951,  these  receipts  had 
amounted  to  $554  million,  but  by  1967, 
$1*4  billion  in  receipts  of  647  founda- 
tions were  being  siphoned  off,  in  that  one 
year  alone,  from  the  taxable  income  of 
this  Nation.  From  1961  to  1967 — a  7-year 
period — receipts  of  the  foundations 
studied — 575  to  647 — totaled  $8.7  billion 
or  25  percent  more  than  for  the  preced- 
ing 10  years  from  1951  to  1960  for  the 
534  foundations  studied. 

On  an  accumulated  basis  from  1951  to 
1967,  almost  $15.7  billion  had  been  re- 
ceived by  such  organizations.  Of  this 
$15.7  billion,  a  little  less  than  half,  or 
$7.3  billion,  came  from  such  sources  as 
business  income,  interest,  dividends, 
rents  and  royalties.  Over  half  of  the  bal- 
ance, or  $4.1  billion,  came  from  capital 
gains  on  the  sale  of  assets  and  the  re- 
mainder, $4.3  billion  from  contributions, 
gifts,  and  grants. 

It  is  clear  that  foundation-controlled 
businesses  are  competing  with  tax-free 
dollars  against  the  average  businessman 
who  is  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  his 
taxpaying  requirements.  Further,  it  is 


obvious  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  spec- 
ulative activity  in  the  securities  field — 
note  the  capital  gains.  Our  latest  report 
shows  that  154  of  647  foundations,  or  al- 
most 25  percent  held  sizable  amounts  of 
stock,  from  5  to  100  percent,  in  313  cor- 
porations. At  the  close  of  1967,  the  carry- 
ing value  of  these  shares  was  $2.7  billion 
with  an  estimated  market  value  of  $6.2 
billion.  These  holdings  have  a  powerful 
influence  on  control  situations,  in  the 
marketplace  and  in  proxy  solicitations. 

When  we  take  a  look  at  the  market 
value  of  total  corporate  stockholdings  by 
these  foundations,  we  find  that  their 
holdings  amount  to  the  staggering  sum 
of  $13.1  billion,  or  almost  80  percent 
higher  than  the  holdings  at  the  end  of 
1960.  In  a  similar  vein,  these  foundations 
had  total  assets  at  market  value  at  the 
end  of  1967  of  $17.8  billion  as  compared 
to  some  $10.2  billion  at  the  end  of  1960, 
an  increase  of  almost  75  percent.  To 
place  this  in  perspective,  the  $17.8  bil- 
lion valuation  is  half  as  much  again  as 
the  $11.8  billion  of  the  capital  stock,  sur- 
plus, undivided  profits  and  contingency 
reserves  of  the  50  largest  banks  in  the 
United  States. 

What  have  these  foundations  donr 
with  these  tax-free  dollars?  In  the  years 
1951  through  1967,  these  foimdations  dis- 
bursed, out  of  $15.7  billion  in  receipts, 
$9.9  bUlion  of  which  $1.9  billion,  or 
almost  20  percent  was  paid  out  for  ex- 
penses, and  $8  billion  was  distributed  for 
contributions,  gifts,  and  grants.  In  other 
words,  it  cost  the  foundation  $25  in  ex- 
penses for  every  $100  of  contributions, 
gifts,  and  grants  made.  However,  this  is 
an  average  figure.  For  1967,  it  cost  the 
foundations  $33  in  expenses — $253  mil- 
lion— for  every  hundred  dollars  in  con- 
tributions, gifts,  and  grants  made — $754 
million.  Further,  the  $8  billion  in  contri- 
butions, gifts,  and  grants  represents  only 
about  one-half  of  the  receipts  for  this 
period. 

Privately  controlled  tax-exempt  foun- 
dations and  charitable  trusts  are  estab- 
lished to  distribute  their  tax-free  dollars 
for  the  worthy  purposes  for  which  tax- 
exemption  status  was  granted.  Has  this 
been  done?  No  indeed.  As  of  the  close  of 
1967,  the  accumulated  unspent  income 
exceeded  $2  billion  as  compared  to  $367 
million  at  the  end  of  1951,  or  an  increase 
of  almost  500  percent  with  no  signs  that 
such  accumulations  are  at  an  end.  In  ad- 
dition, their  capital  structure  is  con- 
stantly increasing. 

When  we  consider  that  this  Incredible 
tale  covers  only  647  of  some  30,000  foun- 
dations, even  though  these  include  most 
of  the  larger  ones,  the  tremendous  im- 
pact can  only  begin  to  be  realized.  Fur- 
ther, such  organizations  are  proliferating 
at  the  rate  of  some  2,000  each  year. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the 
Treasury  Department  has  admittedly 
been  extremely  lax  in  their  surveillance 
of  these  organizations.  It  took  them  years 
to  supply  the  Subcommittee  on  Founda- 
tions with  a  listing  of  these  organiza- 
tions. Shortly,  thereafter,  a  large  number 
of  corrections  to  this  list  were  made. 
They  have  proven  themselves  imable  to 
exercise  the  close  supervision  and  control 
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over  these  organizations  for  which  the 
average  taxpayer  and  the  small  business- 
man of  this  country  are  crying  aloud. 
While  the  tax  problem  is  an  important 
one,  there  are  many  other  tispects  of 
foundation  operations  which  require  the 
closest  scrutiny. 

We  have  built  a  Frankenstein  monster, 
which  together  with  high-interest  rates, 
the  big  greedy  banks  and  big  corpora- 
tions will  continue  to  choke  economically 
our  average  taxpayer  and  small  busi- 
nessman. We  cannot  let  this  happen.  We 
must  take  action  now. 

In  1962,  I  made  a  number  of  specific 
recommendations  on  this  subject,  based 
on  the  abuses  which  were  uncovered. 
They  are  as  applicable  today  as  they 
were  then  and  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  them  in  the  Record: 

1.  In  my  view,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  a  limitation  of  25  years  on  the  life  of 
foundations  Instead  of  permitting  them  to 
exist  in  perpetuity. 

2.  Tax-exempt  foundations  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  engaging  In  business  directly  or 
Indirectly. 

Foundations  controlling  corporations  en- 
gaged m  business,  through  the  extent  of 
stockownershlp  In  those  corporations, 
should  themselves  be  deemed  to  be  engaged 
In  that  business. 

3.  Commercial  money  lending  and  borrow- 
ing by  foundations  should  be  banned. 

4.  Arms-length  relationships  should  be 
enforced.  A  foundation  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  tise  its  funds  to  grant  benefits  to 
a  controlled  company's  employees.  This  is 
quite  a  competitive  advantage. 

5.  Foundation  or  donor  solicitation  or  ac- 
ceptance of  contributions  from  suppliers  or 
users  of  goods  or  services  should  be  pro- 
hibited. 

6.  A  foundation  should  not  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  exercising  control  over  any  corpora- 
tion, directly  or  indirectly.  In  my  view,  all 
foundations  should  be  limited  to  ownership 
of  no  more  than  3  percent  of  the  stock  of  a 
corporation  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
vote  stock. 

7.  Standards  should  be  established  with 
respect  to  foundation  behavior  in  a  proxy 
fight. 

8.  Another  area  that  needs  consideration 
is  that  of  investments.  There  is  a  sharp  dif- 
ference between  investing  in  securities  and 
speculating  or  trading  in  securities.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  difference  between  being  a 
passive  investor  and  an  active  sectirltles 
merchant  or  gambler. 

9.  Is  the  tax  law  sound  in  permitting  a 
deduction  for  charity  to  a  person  who  merely 
transfers  funds  to  a  f oimdatlon  that  he  him- 
self controls,  where  the  money  has  not  as  yet 
reached  actual  operating  charities? 

In  my  view,  a  contributor  should  not  be 
allowed  a  deduction  for  payments  to  a 
foundation  that  he  controls  until  the  foun- 
dation actually  uses  the  money  for  charity. 
The  foundation  should  be  recognized  as  be- 
ing the  alter  ego  of  the  controlling  con- 
tributor. Income  earned  by  the  foundation 
should  be  taxable  to  the  controlling  con- 
tributor imtll  put  to  charitable  use. 

10.  Exemption  should  be  denied  If  a  fo\m- 
datlon  has  been  formed  or  availed  of  for  tax 
avoidance  purposes  or  to  get  financial  bene- 
fits for  the  contributor.  Conversely,  a  con- 
trolled corporation  should  not  be  allowed  a 
contribution  to  a  foundation,  but  instead  the 
payment  should  be  considered  as  a  dividend 
to  the  controlling  stockholder  where  the 
amount  is  significant  and  the  foundation  Is 
unrelated  to  the  business  purpose  of  the 
corporation. 

The  tax  law  says  that  a  fovmdatlon's  earn- 
ings may  not  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 


private  Individual.  It  should  be  made  clear 
that  "individual"  includes  corporations  and 
trusts. 

11.  Isn't  there  something  out  of  gear  with 
the  tax  law  that,  under  the  guise  of  charity, 
permits  a  taxpayer  to  actually  enrich  him- 
self at  the  cost  of  all  other  taxpayers?  One 
answer  may  be  to  treat  gifts  to  foundations 
in  the  same  way  as  private  gifts,  and  figure 
them  at  the  cost  of  the  property  given  or 
their  value,  whichever  is  lower. 

12  In  the  case  of  corporations  that  are 
treated  like  partnerships  (Subchapter  S. 
Chapter  1,  Internal  Revenue  Code),  contri- 
butions to  foundations  should  "pass 
through"  to  the  stockholders  and  be  in- 
cluded pro  rata  as  contributions  by  the 
stockholders  personally.  In  that"  way,  the 
20  percent  and  30  percent  limitations  on 
contributions  will  be  maint.alned.  At  pres- 
ent, through  the  mechanics  of  Subchapter  S 
(Chapter  1,  Internal  Revenue  Code) ,  an  extra 
5  percent  of  the  corporation's  income  be- 
comes deductible  by  the  stockholders. 

13.  For  the  purpose  of  figuring  the  accu- 
mulation of  Income,  contributions  to  a  foun- 
dation and  all  capital  gains  of  the  founda- 
tion should  be  considered  as  income,  and  not 
capital.  Both  the  original  contribution  and 
the  Income  from  it  are  ordinarily  available 
to  the  foundation  without  distinction. 

This  would  eUmlnate  a  device  for  avoiding 
unreasonable  acciunulatlon  of  income:  con- 
tributions from  one  donor-controlled  foun- 
dation to  other  foundations  controlled  by 
the  same  donor. 

14.  For  the  purpose  of  computing  the  ac- 
cumulation of  Income,  amounts  unreason- 
ably accumulated  in  corporations  controlled 
by  a  foundation  should  be  added  to  the 
foundation's  direct  accumulation  as  If  the 
two  were  one. 

15.  Corporations  controlled  by  foundations 
should  be  subject  to  the  unreasonable  ac- 
ciunulatlon earnings  tax  in  section  531  of  the 
Code.  At  present,  that  tax  is  Imposed  where 
dividends  are  held  back  to  save  tax  for  stock- 
holders. It  should  also  apply  where  dividends 
are  held  back  to  save  the  existence  of  unrea- 
sonable accumulations  for  foundations  other- 
wise exempt  from  tax. 

16.  Re  gift  and  estate  tEixes : 

(a)  Exclude  from  the  base  for  the  marital 
deduction  amovmts  left  to  foundations  that 
are  hence  untaxed. 

(b)  While  amounts  given  to  foundations 
are  not  subject  to  gift  and  estate  taxes,  the 
rate  brackets  to  be  applied  to  amounts  that 
are  texable  should  be  the  same  as  if  the 
foundation  amounts  were  part  of  the  taxable 
gifts  or  estate. 

17.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  a 
regulatory  agency  for  the  supervision  of  tax- 
exempt  foundations. 

18.  A  penetrating  review  of  every  applica- 
tion for  tax  exemption  is  needed. 

19.  All  matters  relating  to  the  granting  or 
denial  of  tax  exemption,  as  well  as  revoca- 
tions and  penalties,  should  be  made  public. 

20.  The  full  content  of  foundation  tax  re- 
turns should  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

21.  A  national  registry  of  all  foundations 
should  be  published  annually. 

22.  The  tax  returns  of  foundations  should 
require  disclosure  of  amounts  spent  for  in- 
stigating or  promoting  legislation,  or  politi- 
cal activities,  or  amounts  paid  to  other  orga- 
nizations for  the  purpose. 

23.  The  returns  should  likewise  require 
disclosure  of  amounts  spent  for  TV,  radio, 
and  newspaper  advertising. 

24.  The  returns  should  call  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  all  activities,  directly  or  Indirectly  en- 
gaged in  by  the  foundation.  In  which  com- 
mercial organizations  are  also  engaged. 

25.  The  program  of  field  auditing  returns 
of  foundations  should  be  greatly  expanded. 

26.  Stiff  penalties  and  revocation  of  tax 
exemption  for  Improper  or  insufBclent  re- 
porting would  help  curb  abuses. 


Mr.  Speaker,  these  and  other  reforms 
are  vitally  necessary. 

H.R.  13270  which  was  recently  passed 
by  the  House  contains  provisions  dealing 
with  some  of  these  abuses;  others  still 
remain. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  legislation 
to  establish  an  independent  Federal 
agency  to  control  and  supervise  these 
organizations.  The  agency,  the  Private 
Foundation  Control  Commission,  would 
be  headed  by  three  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  and  reporting  to  the  Presi- 
dent. It  would — 

First,  provide  general  leadership  in  the 
identification  and  solution  of  problems 
relating  to  private  foundations ; 

Second,  facilitate  the  enforcement  of 
internal  revenue  laws  and  regulations  re- 
lating to  private  foundations  and  aid  in 
the  development  of  a  more  equitable  tax 
structure  with  respect  to  such  founda- 
tions ; 

Third,  develop  and  recommend  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  policies  and 
programs  designed  to  ameliorate  the 
problems  relating  to  Federal  taxation 
and  regulation  of  private  foundations; 
and 

Fourth,  establish  and  administer  a 
comprehensive  registration  and  report- 
ing system  for  private  foundations  and 
to  determine  and  centrally  record  the 
financial  and  other  operations  of  such 
foundations  in  order  to  assist  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  foregoing  objec- 
tives. 

The  agency  would  be  self-sustaining  by 
assessing  against  the  foundations  a  reg- 
istration and  an  annual  maintenance  fee 
to  cover  the  agency's  administrative 
costs.  This  fee  would  not  be  a  substitute 
for  the  7 '72 -percent  tax  on  net  invest- 
ment income  contained  in  H.R.  13270 
recently  passed  by  the  House. 

Your  support  is  solicited  for  considera- 
tion and  speedy  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion to  cure  this  ever-growing  problem. 


THE  ARMS  TRADE— PART  IV 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Cough- 
LiN)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  week  King  Idris  of  Libya  was  over- 
thrown by  a  small  group  of  radical  mili- 
tary officers.  Whether  or  not  this  coup 
will  ultimately  prove  to  be  beneficial  to 
Libya's,  America's,  or  the  West's  best  In- 
terests remains  to  be  seen.  But  what  is 
certain  at  this  time  is  that  a  regime 
friendly  to  the  West  has  been  over- 
thrown by  an  unknown  quantity  armed 
with  Western  weapons.  It  is  also  certain 
that  the  unrestrained  trade  in  conven- 
tional arms  by  the  great  Western  indus- 
trial powers  helped  provoke  this  latest 
incident. 

According  to  the  Institute  for  Strate- 
gic Studies  in  London,  Libya's  military 
posture  in  the  spring  of   1966  was  as 

follows: 

Libya 

ceneral 

Population:  1,610,000. 
Voluntary  military  service;  a  conscription 
bill  is  to  be  introduced  during  1966. 
Total  armed  forces:  7,000. 


XUM 
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estlmi  itee 


Defence 
($14,000,000) 
Total  expendltiure 
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1986:  £L6.000.000. 
1965:  £L85.801,430. 


ARUT 

Total  strength^:  6,000. 

1    armoured    ^nd    5    Infantry    battalions 
equipped  malnlyiby  Britain. 

3  artillery  battalions  equipped  by  the  USA. 

NAVT 

Total  strength^  200. 

1  corvette. 

2  Inshore  mln^weepers. 


Total  strength 
6  light  alrcraf'; 
2  T-33  Jet  tralpers 
Some  more  T- 
helicopters  may 


Total  strength 
In    Cyrenalca 
stronger    mlUtart 
army.  It  has  recen 
slbility  of  guard^g 
the  threat  of 


AIR   FORCX 

800. 

and  a  C-47  transport. 


33s.   about  a   C-478,  and   2 
ae  supplied  by  the  USA. 


12,000. 

the    Police    (CYDEF)    Is    a 

force    than    the    regular 

tly  been  given  the  respon- 

oU  Installations  against 


sabotage. 


-Army  personnel  have  had  training  from 
tlM  BitMsh  and|  US  military  missions  in 
Libya,  some  Navejl  cadets  have  been  training 
In  the  UK,  and  ^hout  50  pilots  In  Germany 
and  the  USA.  A  jfew  military  personnel  are 
also  being  tralne^  in  the  Italian,  Greek,  and 
Turkish  forces.     I 

Prom  all  other  indications,  the  Libyan 
defense  posture  changed  httle  in  the  next 
2  years.  J 

But  in  1968,  Qreat  Britain  concluded  a 
$280  million  sales  agreement  with  the 
Libyans  which  ]  included  supplying  so- 
phisticated Thunderbird  and  Rapier 
m  ssiles,  elaborate  radar 
various  other  air  defense 


antiaircraft 
equipment,  and 
gear. 

At  the  same 
agreed  to  sell 


time,  the  United  States 
Libya  10  F-5  Freedom 
Fighter  jets,  despite  the  fact  that  Libya 
had — and  apparently  still  has — no  per- 
sonnel capable  of  flying  or  servicing  them. 

In  early  1969,  ^bya  agreed  to  purchase 
a  large  supply  ot  British  Chieftain  tanks 
and  self -propelled  cannon.  All  of  this 
equipment,  including  the  air  defense 
missiles  and  jeis,  is  estimated  to  cost 
the  Libyans  aparoxlmately  $500  million. 

What  become^  obvious  is  that  Great 
Britain,  and  to  a|  lesser  extent  the  United 
States,  in  their  aagerness  to  sell  weapons, 
have  convinced  labya  to  spend  nearly  36 
times  its  entire  ( innual  defense  budget — 
$14  million  versus  $500  million — on 
arms  it  cannot]  operate  and  certainly 
does  not  need 

As  the  New  Yfcrk  Times  of  September 
2.  1969,  pointed  QUt: 

Many    of    the    nembers    of    the    revolu 
tlonary  council  (tj  ho  overthrew  King  Idrls) 


are  believed  to  be 


of    a    large 
Britain. 


gold.  Ten  years 


air  force  officers  who  ac- 


quired stature  recently  with  the  conclusion 
of    a    large    air    defense    agreement    with 


Stripped  of  al  gloss  about  how  such 
a  sale  adds  to  "tlie  defensive  strength  of 
the  West,"  the  case  of  Libya's  recent 
military  buildup  amounts  to  a  clear  at- 
tempt by  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
both  of  which  have  crushing  balance-of- 
payments  deficits,  to  ameliorate  their 
international  mohetary  problems  by  sell- 
ing arms  to  a  nation  with  some  ready 
ago,  when  Libya  was 


FKKjr,  no  one  wanted  to  sell  or  loan  the 


country  anything.  Now  that  Libya  is 
rich,  suddenly  it  needs  the  most  sophis- 
ticated military  equipment  in  the  world. 
The  expansion  of  its  oil  industry  re- 
quires a  natural  expansion  of  its  border 
police,  but  certainly  not  to  the  tune  of 
36  times  its  entire  defense  budget. 

Yet  no  one  asks:  Where  Is  the  war? 
Who  is  Libya's  enemy?  Where  is  the 
threat?  Just  sell  them  all  the  arms  you 
can,  take  the  money,  -and  then  show  sur- 
prise when  a  group  of  military  ofQcers, 
puffed  up  by  the  inordinate  infusion  of 
arms  you  just  sold  them,  makes  a  grab 
for  power. 

If  the  situation  were  not  so  serious,  it 
would  be  ludicrous. 

I  believe  it  imperative  that  the  great 
arms  suppliers  of  the  world — the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain, 
Prance.  West  Germany,  Italy,  Sweden, 
Canada,  and  the  rest — must  stop  this 
kind  of  thing.  That  is  why  I  have  repeat- 
edly called  for  the  question  of  conven- 
tional arms  control  to  be  added  to  the 
agenda  of  the  forthcoming  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  in  Geneva,  and  why 
I  once  again  ask  that  our  Government 
take  the  initiative  and  seek  to  have  it 
included. 

How  many  military  coups  must  there 
be  before  the  great  arms  suppliers  learn 
that  there  exists  a  deadly  relationship 
between  both  the  quantity  and  the  qual- 
ity of  arms  in  a  country  and  the  be- 
havior of  the  mihtary  using  those  arms? 
And  how  long  will  it  take  before  the  great 
arms  suppliers  realize  that  the  trade  In 
conventional  arms  which  they  so  assidu- 
ously promote  is  ultimately  detrimental 
to  their  own  interests? 


PTC  ORDERS  FULL-SCALE  INVESTI- 
GA-nON,  PROSECUTION  IN  MAGA- 
ZINE SUBSCRIPTION  SALES 
FRAUDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rodney) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  months  have  passed 
since  I  last  addressed  my  colleagues  on 
the  despicable  methods  by  which  maga- 
zine subscription  sales  frequently  are 
conducted. 

My  silence  has  not  been  the  result  of 
any  shortage  of  new  evidence  of  decep- 
tion, fraud,  or  intimidation  in  the  sale  of 
magazine  subscriptions.  To  the  contrary, 
this  time  has  been  utilized  to  explore 
various  unscrupulous  practices  In  depth 
and  to  press  for  effective  corrective  action 
by  several  means. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  today  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  now 
launched  a  full-scale  nationwide  inves- 
tigation to  gather  evidence  for  legal  ac- 
tion against  magazine  subscription  sales 
companies  which  are  continuing  to  use 
deceptive  sales  practices. 

This  Investigation  Is  the  direct  result 
of  two  inquiries  by  the  FTC  into  evi- 
dence I  was  able  to  uncover  to  establish 
that  an  FTC-endorsed  "code  of  fair  prac- 
tices" which  supfxwedly  controls  sales 
activity  in  the  subscription  industry  is 
not  being  observed  by  many  magazine 
sales  organizations. 


The  Initial  FTX:  Inquiry  was  a  limited 
field  survey  conducted  primarily  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  It  estab- 
lished that  there  are  numerous  abuses 
occiUTlng  in  the  two-State  area,  despite 
implementation  of  the  fair  practices  code 
In  January  of  1968. 

The  second  inquiry,  conducted  through 
the  FTC's  12  regional  offices  around  the 
Nation,  was  intended  to  determine  what 
Impact  the  fair  practices  code  has  had 
upon  the  deceptive  and  fraudulent  sales 
tactics  which  have  marked  the  magazine 
selling  industry  for  decades. 

FTX:;  Chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon  has 
advised  me : 

Our  investigation  of  the  impact  of  the 
PDS  Code  Indicates  that  the  Code  does  some 
good  and  that  It  probably  has  sufficient  po- 
tential to  Justify  continued  Commission  ap- 
proval. I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  the 
question  of  continued  approval  has  not  been 
decided  by  the  Commission. 

Although  the  PDS  Code  appears  to  be  serv- 
ing a  useful  purpose  in  assisting  some  con- 
simiers,  It  has  not  effectively  stopped  the 
flow  of  complaints  regarding  magazine  sub- 
scription solicitors. 

Accordingly,  the  Commission  has  now  di- 
rected its  staff  to  review  the  flies  and  to 
promptly  InvesUgate  all  Indications  of  law 
violation  with  a  view  to  recommending 
Issuance  of  formal  complaints  where  Justified. 
The  staff  has  advised  me  that  a  further  field 
Investigation  involving  several  of  our  field 
offices  win  be  Initiated  In  the  near  future. 

This  Investigation  will  be  given  the  high- 
est priority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  February  I  have 
been  Identifying  specific  bad  practices, 
naming  names,  and  identifying  compa- 
panies.  Although  some  steps  have  been 
taken  by  some  companies  to  stop  abuses, 
I  find  that  in  too  many  instances  the 
company  effort  has  been  too  little  and  too 
late. 

Unless  far  more  decisive  steps  are  tak- 
en promptly,  this  industry  risks  its  own 
destruction.  It  Is  still  my  contention, 
however,  that  more  than  self -regulation 
will  be  required  to  keep  deceptive  prac- 
tices from  gaining  a  new  foothold.  If  in 
fact  they  can  be  rooted  out.  For  that 
reason  I  will  continue  to  submit  evidence 
to  the  FTC  to  establish  that  the  code  of 
fair  practices,  now  being  administered 
by  the  magazine  industry  through  its 
Central  Registry  of  Magazine  Subscrip- 
tion Solicitors,  can  never  hope  to  provide 
the  degree  of  protection  against  decep- 
tion and  fraud  to  which  the  American 
consumer  Is  entitled. 

In  pursuing  the  new  investigation  to 
gather  evidence  for  legal  action  against 
offending  magazine  sales  compardes.  the 
PTC  investigators  have  met  with  officials 
of  some  of  the  Nation's  leading  publish- 
ing houses  which  operate  magazine  sales 
subsidiaries— Hearst  Corp.,  Cowles  Com- 
munications, Inc.,  and  Time,  Inc.  A  sim- 
ilar meeting  with  the  former  Curtis  or- 
ganization is  planned. 

These  meetings  are  not  intended  to 
Imply  that  subsidiary  sales  companies 
of  any  or  all  of  these  publishing  com- 
panies will  be  the  subject  of  FTC  action. 
However,  they  are  being  advised  that 
past  and  present  sales  activities  and 
practices  are  being  examined   closely. 

I  previously  Identified  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Hearst  Corp.,  International  Maga- 
zine Service  of  the  Mid-Atlantic,  and  five 
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subsidiaries  of  Cowles  Communications, 
Inc.— Home  Reader  Service,  Home  Ref- 
erence Library,  Civic  Reading  Club,  Mu- 
tual Readers  League,  and  Educational 
Book  Club — as  the  sources  of  most  of  the 
complaints  of  sales  abuses  I  have  re- 
ceived from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Abuses  by  Cowles  subsidiaries  have 
been  the  subject  of  so  many  complsunts, 
I  recently  outlined  some  of  these  abuses 
in  two  letters  to  Gardner  Cowles,  chair- 
man of  the  board,  with  an  appeal  that 
he  intervene  personally  to  correct  them. 
Mr.  Cowles  has  assured  me  of  his  con- 
cern and  has  outlined  a  series  of  specific 
steps  he  is  taking  to  combat  abuses 
within  his  own  subsidiaries. 

I  include  this  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence, as  well  as  a  recent  letter  from 
Chairman  Dixon  relative  to  the  FTC  in- 
vestigation, in  the  Record.  I  should  also 
like  to  include  a  letter  from  Richard 
Maxwell,  president  of  the  National  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau,  Inc.,  as  well  as  an 
article  by  Arthur  F.  Rowse,  special 
writer  for  the  Washington  Star,  which 
provides  further  proof  that  the  deception 
and  fraud  continues. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  column  I  have  preparei  for 
the  "Action!  Express"  public  service  fea- 
ture of  the  Easton,  Pa.,  Express  news- 
paper in  which  I  trace  my  investigation 
of  magazine  subscription  sales  abuses  to 
the  present  time. 

The  above-mentioned  material  fol- 
lows: 

Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  12, 1969. 
Re   PDS   Magazine   Subscription   Code,  Pile 

No.  673  7038. 
Hon.  Fred  B.  Roonet. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Roonet:  This  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  July  16.  1969,  regard- 
ing the  current  status  of  the  Commission's 
Inquiry  into  the  effectiveness  of  the  PDS 
Code  In  stopping  Illegal  practices  of  door-to- 
door  magazine  subscription  solicitors.  Your 
continued  cooperation  in  this  matter  Is 
greatly  appreciated. 

Our  Investigation  of  the  Impact  of  the 
PDS  Code  Indicates  that  the  Code  does  some 
good  and  that  it  probably  has  sufficient 
potential  to  Justify  continued  Commission 
approval.  I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that 
the  question  of  continued  approval  has  not 
been  decided  by  the  Commission. 

Although  the  PDS  Code  appears  to  be  serv- 
ing a  useful  purpose  In  assisting  some  con- 
sumers, it  has  not  effectively  stopped  the  flow 
of  complaints  regarding  magazine  subscrip- 
tion solicitors.  Accordingly,  the  Commission 
has  now  directed  its  staff  to  review  the  flies 
and  to  promptly  Investigate  all  indications 
of  law  violation  with  a  view  to  recommending 
issuance  of  formal  complaints  where  Justi- 
fied. The  staff  has  advised  me  that  a  fur- 
ther field  investigation  Involving  several  of 
our  field  offices  will  be  initiated  In  the  near 
future.  This  Investigation  will  be  given  the 
highest  priority. 

I  am  sure  that  the  information  you  refer 
to  in  your  letter  will  be  very  useful  in  our 
continuing  Investigation  and  I  have  in- 
structed the  staff  to  take  full  advantage  of 
your  offer  of  assistance  and  cooperation. 
Thank  you  again  for  your  helpfulness. 
With  best  wishes.  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  Rand  Dixon. 

Chairman. 


Cowles  Commxinications,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y.  June  2, 1969. 
Hon.  Pred  B.  Rooney, 

U.S.    Congress,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Rooney  :  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  22nd. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  am  Just  ae  con- 
cerned as  you  are  by  the  evidence  of  some 
deceptive  practices  In  the  sale  of  magazine 
subscriptions. 

I  am  Initiating  a  thorough  investigation  so 
far  as  our  own  subscription  subsidiaries  are 
concerned,  and  I  want  to  assure  you  that  all 
of  the  executives  here  are  determined  to  find 
a  way  to  stamp  out  any  Improper  sales  tactics. 
We  take  pride  in  the  good  reputation  of  this 
company  and  we  do  not  propose  to  allow  that 
reputation  to  be  tarnished. 
Sincerely, 

Gardner  Cowles. 

Mat  22.  1969. 
Mr.  Gardner  Cowles. 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Cowles  Communications,  Inc., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Dear  Mr.  Cowles:  You  are  aware,  I  am  cer- 
tain, of  my  deep  concern  regarding  the  man- 
ner in  which  certain  magazine  subscription 
sales  organizations  are  conducting  their  sales. 

Enclosed  is  a  statement  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  in  which  I  discuss  practices 
which  are  being  utilized  by  various  Cowles 
subsidiaries.  The  statement  is  self- 
explanatory. 

I  know  that  the  practices  described  are  not 
limited  to  a  few  Individuals  or  a  few 
franchisee  in  isolated  parts  of  the  country.  I 
have  polled  the  Attorneys  General  of  every 
state  and  a  number  of  them  have  singled  out 
various  Cowles  subsidiaries  for  special  com- 
ment regarding  deceptive  practices. 

It  appears  to  me  that  some  basic  policies 
of  Cowles  Communications  are  in  need  of 
revision  and  that  effective  action  can  best 
begin  at  the  very  top.  I  urge  that  you  con- 
sider this  matter  seriously  and  that  effective 
action  be  taken. 

I  am  certain  you  share  my  view  that  the 
publications  which  are  offered  for  sale  by 
your  subsidiaries  can  be  sold  in  reasonable 
quantities  on  their  own  merits,  without  gim- 
micks designed  to  confuse  or  mislead  the 
purchaser. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Fred  B.  Roonet. 
Member  of  Congress. 

July  15.  1969. 
Mr.  Gardner  Cowles. 
Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Cowles  Communications,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Cowles:  I  thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  2nd  evidencing  your  personal 
concern  regarding  sales  practices  being  used 
by  Cowles'  subsidiaries  which  are  engaged 
in  magazine  subscription  sales. 

Naturally,  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  what 
method  of  investigation  you  are  employing. 
However,  if  you  merely  question  top  echelon 
personnel,  you  will  receive  the  "propaganda" 
which  has  been  supplied  freely  to  me  and 
which  Is  readUy  offered  for  public  examina- 
tion. This  material  reflects  great  concern 
that  fair  sales  practices  be  adhered  to,  etc. 

There  is  no  offer  to  disclose  the  sales  prac- 
tices which  are  recommended  by  word 
of  mouth  and  through  personal  contacts  by 
officials  of  the  Cowles  subsidiaries  to  fran- 
chised  dealers.  Nevertheless,  my  own  investi- 
gation is  producing  these  In  quantity,  along 
with  testimony  of  personnel  who  have  been 
instructed  by  directors  to  use  a  variety  ot 
deceptive  and  fraudulent  practices,  "because 
they  are  boosting  production  for  this  dealer 
or  that  dealer." 


I  have  received  reports  from  dealers  that 
they  were  relieved  of  their  franchises  because 
they  refused  to  follow  the  "suggestions"  of 
directors  (who  earn  their  keep  by  commis- 
sions, incidentally)  to  employ  sales  pitches 
which  were  untrue.  Further,  despite  denials 
by  some  of  the  corporate  officers  of  Cowles' 
subsidiaries  that  dunning  tactics  are  being 
used  In  collection,  I  continue  to  collect  dun- 
ning letters  imder  recent  dates  from  a  large 
array  of  your  franchises  around  the  country. 
So-called  "unauthorized"  but  identical  48- 
hour  "Notices  of  Court  Action"  continue  to 
flow  from  various  franchise  offices  of  Home 
Reader  Service,  Civic  Reading  Club  and  other 
subsidiaries  to  collect  sums  often  amounting 
to  less  than  $10.  These  are  in  direct  violation 
of  the  code  and  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
"collection  letter  series"  supplied  to  me  as 
evidence  of  fair  practices  employed  by  Civic, 
for  example. 

Recently,  a  quantity  of  Civic  Reading  Club 
contractB  containing  hidden  gift  subscrip- 
tion*— outright  fraud — came  into  my  posses- 
sion. I  have  contacted  these  subscribers  In 
writing  and  have  determined  from  a  number 
of  them  they  have  no  knowledge  of  persons 
identified  on  their  contracts  as  having  re- 
ceived free  subscriptions  to  Look  at  their  ex- 
pense. This  material  is  being  turned  over  to 
U.S.  Postal  inspectors. 

There  are  still  other  aspects  of  the  opera- 
tions of  various  Cowles  subsidiaries  I  am  In- 
vestigating now  which  may  prove  even  more 
serious. 

What  steps  you  personally  take  to  stamp 
out  these  practices  are,  of  course,  your  con- 
cern. I  merely  want  to  point  out  that  Look 
magazine  utilizes  top  filght  investigative  re- 
porters to  develop  some  of  its  enterprising 
expoees.  If  you  were  to  turn  some  of  these 
reporters  loose  on  a  confidential  Investigation 
of  the  manner  In  which  your  subscription 
sales  subsidiaries  are  being  run.  and  have 
been  run  over  a  period  of  years,  I  venture 
that  your  eyes  vrtll  be  opened. 

Again,  I  do  appreciate  your  concern  and 
I  sincerely  hope  you  will  be  successful  In 
Identifying  the  upper  echelon  personnel  who 
are  responsible  for  the  unsavory  manner  in 
which  business  is  being  conducted. 

Incidentally.  I  have  touched  upon  only  a 
few  of  the  abuses  my  own  Investigation  is  re- 
vealing. For  example,  even  reports  that  un- 
scrupulous sales  personnel  are  dismissed 
prove  to  be  shams — the  personnel  are  sim- 
ply transferred  to  other  communities  to  carry 
on  their  productive  but  despicable  practices 
I  am  enclosing  several  letters  which  will 
help  to  demonstrate  that  I'm  not  talking  off 
the  top  of  my  head. 

Further,  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
some  rather  extensive  personnel  changes  are 
occ\UTlng  at  upper  echelons  within  the  sales 
subsidiaries.  This  may  be  the  result  of  reports 
circulating  within  the  Industry  that  two  of 
the  Cowles  subsidiaries  are  being  discontin- 
ued. Perhaps,  however,  this  Is  evidence  of 
steps  already  begun  to  correct  abusive 
practices. 

Certainly.  I  would  be  most  Interested  to 
learn  of  any  specific  steps  taken  to  Insure 
that  deceptive  and  misleading  practices  are 
belns;  abolished. 

Again,  I  am  pleased  to  note  your  concern 
and  wish  you  success  In  your  efforts. 
With  kind  personal  regards  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  B.  Roonet. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Cowles  Communications.  Inc., 

New  York,  NY.,  July  28. 1969. 
Hon.  Fred  B.  Roonet. 
U.S.  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Roonet:  Upon  receipt 
of  your  letter  dated  July  15th.  I  Immediate- 
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ly  called  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Ciowtes  Communications,  Inc. "8 
Board  of  Ertrecltors  to  consider  the  serious 
charges  made  1b|  such  letter  with  respect  to 
our  subscrlptlow-selllng  subsidiaries.  Due  to 
vacations  and  other  absences  from  the  city, 
It  was  not  possible  to  hold  a  meeting  with 
all  members  present  until  July  22,  1969.  I 
might  explain  that  this  flve-man  Commit- 
tee Includes  the 'Chairman  of  the  Board,  the 
President,  both  Executive  Vice  Presidents 
and  the  Vice  President  and  Controller 
of  Cowles  Commlinlcatlons,  Inc.  Immediately 
following  this  i^eetlng  here  In  New  York 
at  which  your  letter  was  fully  discussed, 
all  members  of  ^he  Committee — other  than 
myself — flew  to ,  Des  Motnes,  Iowa,  where 
our  subscrlptlofa  subsidiaries  are  head- 
quartered and  met  with  top  management  of 
the  subsidiaries  land  of  the  Look  subscrip- 
tion departmenii.  This  Committee  has  now 
reported  back  tjo  me  that  Improper  sales 
practices,  thougk  greatly  reduced  In  recent 
months,  have  nat  been  entirely  eliminated. 
It  has  also  made  specific  recommendations 
on  how  to  corr^t  the  situation  and  these 
recommendation^  are  already  being  imple- 
mented, j 

Basically,  our  Executive  Committee  agrees 
with  your  concUaslon  that  policing  of  the 
field  operation  bk^  regional  directors  who  re- 
port directly  to  ihe  agency  heads  and  whose 
emphasis  is  prlm|arlly  on  production  has  not 
proved  as  effecttve  as  we  had  anticipated. 
We  believe  that  Jnost  of  our  agency  officials 
have  made  a  genuine  effort  to  clean  up  both 
sales  talks  and  collection  efforts.  Parent  com- 
pany represenutlves  have  also  made  con- 
tinuing efforts— jespeclally  during  the  last 
few  months — to  jtlghten  controls  over  fran- 
chise dealer  practices.  As  you  note  In  your 
letter,  we  have  consolidated  the  manage- 
ment of  Educational  Book  Club  and  Home 
Reference  Llbrar^;  also  the  management  of 
Home  Reader  Service  and  Mutual  Readers 
League.  We  havfe  also  earUer  this  month 
changed  some  of  the  agency  top  management 
to  strengthen  thei  operations. 

Our  Executive  Committee  now  proposes 
to  establish  a  tajk  force,  members  of  which 
will  contact  franchise  dealers  regularly  to 
check  the  dealer's  operation,  his  sales  talks, 
hla  collection  pre  cedures  and  generally  how 
he  Is  carrvlng  en  his  business.  This  task 
force  will  be  a  Ciwles  Communications.  Inc. 
auditing  group  (peratlng  completely  Inde- 
pendentlv  of  the  agency  heads  and  "the  re- 
gional directors.  Its  responsibility  will  be 
to  Cowles  Communications,  Inc.  and  Its 
members  will  report  to  a  Cowles  Communi- 
cations, Inc.  offlcal  in  New  York  City  to  be 
designated  by  (he  Executive  Committee. 
Members  of  this  task  force  will  not  be  as- 
signed to  specific  dealers  or  specific  subscrip- 
tion-selling subslilarles.  They  will  not  only 
be  shifted  as  an  ong  dealers  and  agencies, 
but  they  will  also  from  time  to  time  verify 
subscription  orde's  in  the  field  and  monitor 
telephone  verlficitlons  made  either  by  the 
dealer  or  by  the  agency.  We  would  expect 
under  this  progr  im  to  have  our  Executive 
Committee  Informed  at  all  times  as  to  sales 
talks  and  collection  procedures  being  used 
m  the  field  by  dejlers  and  their  representa- 
tives and  would  le  In  a  position  to  shut  off 
the  authorization  of  any  dealer  whose  prac- 
tices were  not  pr  )per. 

Although  you  can  well  appreciate  that  It 
will  take  some  tli  ne  to  implement  this  pro- 
gram, I  am  sure  ;  ou  will  agree  that  prompt 
and  constructive  action  is  being  taken  by 
Cowles  Communii  atlons.  Inc.  to  correct  the 
situation  described  In  your  letter  to  me. 
We  shall  keep  you  advised  as  to  our  progress 
and  would  In  tu:  n  greatly  appreciate  your 
permitting  our  re  sresentatlves  to  meet  with 
you  or  your  assistants  on  a  regular  basis  to 
ascertain  what  co  mplalnts  may  be  continu- 
ing and  the  extent  to  which  the  same  are 
Justified.  It  certa  nly  Is  not  in  our  interest 


to  permit  Improper  sales  practices.  Business 
obtained  that  way  obviously  does  not  profit 
the  subsidiary  Involved  because  It  cancels 
out  and  does  not  renew.  But  even  more  Im- 
portant, we  at  Cowles  Communications,  Inc. 
have  too  much  pride  in  our  publications — 
principally  LOOK — to  permit  what  we  be- 
lieve Is  a  very  highly  regarded  image  to  be 
tarnished  by  the  unauthorized  practices  of 
field-selling  personnel. 

TTiank  you  for  your  most  constructive  and 
helpful  letter.  I  assure  you  that  we  Intend 
to  cooperate  most  fully  with  your  efforts  to 
eliminate  Improper  practices  In  the  magazine 
subscription-selling  field. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oaroner  Cowles. 


Deception  UNLiMrrED  in  Magazine  Sales 
(By  Fred  B.  Roonet,  Member  of  Congress) 
Nearly  seven  months  have  passed  since 
"ACTION!  Express"  turned  over  to  me  a  two- 
Incb-hlgh  stack  of  complaints  about  maga- 
zine sales  practices  and  asked,  "What  can  the 
federal  government  do  about  this?"  Although 
I  didn't  realize  It  then,  that  was  a  loaded 
question. 

It  marked  the  beginning  of  an  Investiga- 
tion, undertaken  by  my  own  office  staff,  which 
has  grown  to  proportions  I  wouldn't  have  be- 
lieved jjoeslble  when  it  began  last  February. 
While  "ACTION  I  Express"  pursued  means  to 
correct  deceptive  and  fraudulent  practices  In 
magazine  sales  In  the  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  area,  I  began  pressing  for  effective  ac- 
tion m  Washington.  Today,  after  months  of 
cooperation  with  "ACTION!  Express,"  It  Is 
possible  to  report  that  magazine  sales  com- 
panies are  faced  with  the  alternatives  of 
cleaning  up  their  sales  practices  svrtftly  or  of 
wrecking  their  own  Industry. 

Since  February,  that  two-lnch-hlgh  stack 
of  magazine  complaints  supplied  by  "AC- 
TION !  Express"  has  grown  into  an  elght-f cx>t- 
hlgh  record  of  deception  and  fraud,  consisting 
of  documented  complaints,  of  signed  testi- 
mony by  magazine  sales  personnel,  of  actual 
magazine  sales  company  records  which  con- 
tain hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  examples  of 
deception,  and  copies  of  hundreds  of  docu- 
ments which  provide  clear  evidence  of  viola- 
tions of  a  "code  of  fair  practices"  under  which 
magazine  subscriptions  supposedly  are  sold. 
Evidence  of  possible  abuses  of  federal  laws 
has  been  turned  over  to  Investigators  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  United  States 
Post  Office  Department  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  News  wire  services  have 
dispatched  a  number  of  stories  nationwide 
regarding  the  magazine  Sales  Investigations 
and  hundreds  of  letters  from  vlctlmB  of  de- 
ceptive sales  practices  have  poured  into  my 
office  from  every  part  of  the  country.  Hun- 
dreds of  dally  and  weekly  newspapers  In 
virtually  every  state  have  carried  articles 
describing  the  deceptive  and  fraudulent  tac- 
tics used  to  sell  magazine  subscriptions  to 
the  unwary. 

I  have  suireyed  the  Attorneys  General  of 
all  50  of  the  United  States  and  received  de- 
tailed reports  of  magazine  sales  abuses  within 
their  own  Jurisdictions  from  virtually  every 
one.  Within  the  past  few  weeks,  magazine 
sales  practlc;es  have  been  the  subject  of 
columns  by  Senator  Warren  Magnuson, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, and  by  nationally-known  columnist 
Jack  Anderson.  World  Wide  Features  Syndi- 
cate is  preparing  an  article  at  the  present 
time. 

Several  major  bu&lness  and  Industry  news- 
letters have  been  carrying  regular  reports  on 
progress  of  the  Investigation  and  some  have 
even  forecast  that  the  very  survival  of  the 
magazine  sales  Industry  may  be  at  stake.  I 
doubt  that  anything  so  extreme  as  the  demise 
of  magazine  sales  companies  will  result,  al- 
though I  am  determined  that  if  they  are  to 
survive  it  will  be  because  they  have  learned 
to  sell  subscriptions  honestly.  There  is  no 


reason  why  the  American  consumer  should 
tolerate  the  sales  abuses  which  still  are 
rampant  In  door-to-door  sales  of  magazines, 
as  well  as  various  iMoks  and  encyclopedias. 

Throughout  the  nearly  seven  months  that 
I  and  my  staff  have  been  working  to  uncover 
magazine  sales  abuses,  one  of  my  primary 
objecrtlves  has  been  to  expose  the  abuses  to 
public  scrutiny.  Through  publicity,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  alert  the  consumer  to  the  pitfalls 
which  may  await  him  when  he  answers  the 
telephone  solicitor's  call  or  responds  to  the 
salesman's  knock  at  his  door.  This  is  not  to 
suggest  that  all  telephone  solicitors  nor  all 
d<x)r-to-door  salesmen  are  dishonest.  It  Is 
Intended  to  suggest  that  too  few  consumers 
take  the  time  to  make  the  distinction,  or 
are  able  to  do  so.  But  by  publicizing  various 
sales  abuses,  consumers  will  learn  to  be 
wary  and  an  educated  consumer  Is  this 
nation's  strongest  weapon  against  deception 
and  fraud. 

In  the  Investigation  of  magazine  sale.s 
practices,  consumer  education  has  been  but 
one  of  the  results  of  the  excellent  news  cov- 
erage this  effort  has  received.  The  publicity 
has  prompted  many  consumers  to  wrrlte  and 
describe  their  own  experiences.  A  California 
housewife,  for  example,  wrote  to  explain 
that  she  had  had  an  unpleasant  experience 
with  one  company  which  sells  magazine  sub- 
scriptions nationwide  and  that  she  had  re- 
tained a  complete  file  of  all  documents,  let- 
ters and  receipts.  She  sent  along  the  com- 
plete file  for  use  In  the  investigation.  Scores 
of  others  sent  their  contracts — many  of 
which  clearly  showed  violations  of  the  in- 
dustry's code  of  fair  practice — while  others 
sent  c»ples  of  high-pressure  collection  let- 
ters. Including  threats  of  lawsuits,  bad  credit 
reports  and  other  forms  of  persuasion  used 
to  prcxl  deceived  consumers  to  complete  pay- 
ments on  long-term  subscription  contracts. 
The  third  and  most  Important  result  of  the 
publicity  about  the  Investigation  of  maga- 
zine sales  practices  was  the  first-hand  de- 
scriptions of  magazine  subscription  sales 
practices  by  people  actually  engaged  In  sales. 
Dozens  of  individuals,  including  franchlsed 
dealers,  salesmen,  solicitors,  and  contract  re- 
newal writers  called  my  office  or  sent  letters 
offering  to  help  the  Investigation.  Each  of 
them  agreed  that  the  magazine  subscription 
sales  Industry  Is  thriving  today  on  misrep- 
resentation and  fraud.  They  offered  testi- 
mony and  produced  documented  evidence  of 
their  own  experiences.  Some  came  to  Wash- 
ington from  as  far  away  as  the  New  England 
states  to  discuss  their  experiences.  Not  a 
week  goes  by  that  I  do  not  hear  from  others 
who  have  worked  In  the  magazine  subscrip- 
tion sales  industry  and  who  want  to  offer 
their  help  to  clean  it  up. 

Through  the  help  of  these  sales  personnel, 
many  of  whom  have  worked  In  magazine 
sales  for  10  or  15  years  or  longer,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  learn  many  of  the  intimate  details 
about  the  Internal  operations  of  subscrip- 
tion sales  companies.  Their  personal  knowl- 
edge has  helped  bring  Into  focus  the  degree  of 
effectiveness  of  Central  Registry  of  Magazine 
Subscription  Solicitors — the  magazine  fi- 
nanced agency  which  Is  responsible  for  polic- 
ing sales  practices.  I  have  described  Central 
Registry  as  a  "smokescreen  behind  which  the 
fraud  and  deceptive  practices  flourish."  Per- 
sonnel m  the  Industry  regard  Central  Regis- 
try as  a  "Joke"  and  are  quick  to  cite  Its  loose 
control  of  salesman  registration  and  Ineffec- 
tive supervision  of  fair  selling  codes  which 
are  Its  prime  functions. 

Basically,  three  types  of  magazine  sub- 
scription sales  are  conducted  on  a  door-to- 
dcKir  basis.  Two  of  these  are  the  "cash"  or 
"two-payment"  types,  the  latter  merely  a 
variation  of  the  former  involving  an  Initial 
cash  payment  at  the  door  and  a  subse- 
quent •  *  •.  Generally,  cash  sales  of  maga- 
zine subscriptions  are  conducted  by  travel- 
ing crews  of  high  school  and  college  age  boys 
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and/or  girls,  imder  the  direction  of  a  crew 
manager.  They  canvas  nelghborhcxjds  door- 
to-d(X)r  claiming  to  be  students  earning 
points  toward  college  scholarships  or  to  win 
trips  to  Europe,  or  purporting  to  be  conduct- 
ing research  or  surveys,  or  representing 
themselves  as  working  for  some  charity, 
foundation  or  civil  rlghU  effort,  to  mention 
but  a  few  of  the  standard  sales  pitches.  A 
deputy  attorney  general  for  the  state  of 
Delaware  told  me  he  checked  out  magazine 
salesmen  claiming  to  be  college  students  and 
found  that  "none  of  them  were  In  college, 
had  been  In  college  or  really  Intended  to  go 
to  college." 

Cash  crews  transact  their  bales  "on  the 
spot,"  collecting  payment-in-full  immedi- 
ately for  the  magazine  subscriptions  sold. 
Cash  salesmen  generally  are  recruited 
through  classified  ads  which  offer  "travel  to 
resort  areas  or  major  cities,"  hired  on  the 
spot  with  little  or  no  regard  to  character,  and 
sent  out  of  town  within  hours  (before  they 
change  their  minds)  as  members  of  a  travel- 
ing sales  crew.  Classlfled  pages  of  large  urban 
newspapers  frequently  contain  such  ads  re- 
cruiting Negroes  for  crews  to  be  sent  Into 
white  suburban  nelghborhcKxls  and  In- 
structed to  use  a  civil  rights  sales  pitch  which 
often  Involves  intimidation.  Recently,  an 
elderly  woman  In  a  Northeastern  State  col- 
lapsed and  died  after  two  members  of  a  mag- 
azine sales  crew  threatened  to  "burn  your 
house  down"  for  refusing  to  buy  magazines. 

A  fourteen-year-old  New  York  State  boy, 
describing  his  experiences  during  two  weeks' 
work  as  a  member  of  a  traveling  magazine 
crew,  said  youthful  members  of  his  crew 
often  were  mistaken  for  the  "paper  boy"  and 
gladly  accepted  payment  for  newspapers  at 
one  door,  then  sold  magazines  at  the  next. 
A  check  of  police  records  of  500  traveling 
salesmen  who  registered  In  Fairfax  County, 
Va.,  during  a  12-month  period  showed  that 
more  than  200  of  them  had  committed  crimes 
ranging  from  forgery  to  armed  robbery  and 
assault  with  deadly  weapons.  And  a  veteran 
magazine  dealer  who  visited  my  office  ex- 
plained how  cash  crew  leaders  often  carry 
guns  to  persuade  disillusioned  or  disgruntled 
sales  personnel  to  stay  on  the  Job. 

Central  Registry  of  Magazine  Subscription 
Solicitors  supposedly  maintains  a  register 
of  all  cash  ajid  two-payment  sales  personnel 
and  administers  a  code  of  ethics  for  these 
methcxis  of  selling  magazines.  Yet  many  of 
the  complaints  Involving  cash  sales  which 
I  sent  to  Central  Registry  for  action  revealed 
that  sales  personnel  Involved  were  not  reg- 
istered. Nearly  four  months  have  passcl  since 
I  sent  a  list  of  about  200  magazine  salesmen 
to  Central  Registry  with  a  request  that  I  be 
advised  how  many  of  them  were  actually 
registered  as  salesmen.  To  this  day  I  have 
not  received  a  report,  despite  the  fact  I  was 
told  by  Central  Registry's  administrator  more 
than  two  months  ago  that  the  Information 
would  be  supplied  promptly. 

Approximately  50  magazine  sales  com- 
panies are  members  of  Central  Registry.  Of 
that  number,  about  a  dozen  companies  en- 
gage In  "paid  during  service  (PDS)"  sales — 
that  Is,  long  term  financing  of  multiple 
magazine  subscriptions  lor  four-year  or  five- 
year  periods.  Although  Central  Registry  Is 
the  self-designated  administrator  of  the 
code  of  fair  practices  for  cash  sales  of  maga- 
zines. It  has  a  more  official  responsibility  in 
administering  a  separate  code  of  fair  prac- 
tices governing  PDS  subscription  sales.  The 
PDS  code  of  fair  practices  has  the  distinction 
of  having  been  formally  endorsed  by  the 
Federal  Trewle  Commission  In  May  of  1967 
by  a  4  to  1  vote  of  the  flve-member  PTC. 
"Thus,  since  January  of  1968  when  that  new 
Code  took  effect.  Central  Registry  has  had 
a  quasi-official  role  as  a  "law  enforcement 
agency"  for  the  federal  government. 

Basically,  I  believe  the  PTC  was  wrong  In 
delegating  responsibility  for  enforcement  of 
fair  sales  practices  to  a  private  agency  which 


Is  financed  by  the  very  same  industry  It  Is 
expected  to  regulate.  My  own  experience 
during  the  months  of  Investigating  magazine 
sales  practices  convinces  me  that  the  FTC 
l8  wrong  to  continue  this  relationship  with 
Central  Registry.  I  have  virged  In  the  past — 
and  will  continue  to  do  so — that  the  FTC 
should  dissolve  Its  relationship  with  Central 
Registry  and  ttAe  over  enforc^ement  of  fair 
practices  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
consumer.  It  was  my  criticism  of  this  rela- 
tionship, coupled  with  my  contention  that 
Central  Registry  was  not  enforcing  the  PDS 
Code  effectively,  which  convinced  the  FTC 
to  reopen  Its  investigation  of  magazine  sales 
practices  five  months  ago. 

Beginning  with  a  limited  field  Investiga- 
tion In  the  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey  area, 
the  FTC  found  sufficient  evidence  of  con- 
tinued sales  abuses  to  order  a  broader  na- 
tionwide investigation  through  all  12  of  its 
field  offices  In  major  population  centers 
around  the  country.  FTC  Chairman  I»aul 
Rand  Dixon  has  just  advised  me  that  this 
nationwide  field  investigation  "Indicates  that 
the  Code  does  some  good  and  that  It  prob- 
ably has  sufficient  potential  to  Justify  con- 
tinued Commission  approval."  But  Chairman 
Dixon  further  explained,  "I  hasten  to  add, 
however,  that  the  question  of  continued  ap- 
proval has  not  been  decided  by  the  Com- 
mission. Although  the  PDS  Code  appears  to 
be  serving  a  useful  purpose  in  assisting  some 
consumers,  it  has  not  effectively  stopped  the 
flow  of  complaints  regarding  magazine  sub- 
scription solicitors." 

Thus,  the  PTC  now  recognizes  that  the 
Code  has  not  lived  up  to  expectations.  "Ac- 
cordingly," Chairman  Dixon  advised,  "the 
Commission  has  now  directed  Its  BtaSt  to 
review  the  flies  and  to  promptly  Investigate 
all  Indications  of  law  violations  with  a  view 
to  recommending  Issuance  of  formal  com- 
plaints where  Justlfled.  The  staff  has  advised 
me  that  a  further  field  Investigation  involv- 
ing several  of  our  field  offices  will  be  initiated 
In  the  near  future.  This  Investigation  will  be 
given  the  highest  priority.  In  short,  the  FTC 
now  Is  gathering  evidence  to  begin  prosecut- 
ing misrepresentation  and  fraud  in  the  sale 
of  magazines.  Of  course,  all  of  the  material  in 
my  flies  has  been  offered  to  the  FTC  and  the 
Chairman  has  acknowledged  he  instructed 
the  FTC  staff  "to  take  full  advantage  of  your 
offer  of  assistance  and  cooperation." 

Throughout  my  Investigation,  my  files  on 
magazine  sales  abuses  have  been  open  to  any 
and  all  official  Investigations.  Information 
as  well  as  photostatic  copies  of  complaints 
and  dcx;uments  have  been  supplied  regularly 
to  Investigators  for  the  FTC  and  the  Post 
Office  Department.  Some  material  has  been 
supplied  to  Individual  members  of  the  PTC. 
Investigators  also  have  spent  many  hours 
wrlth  myself  and  members  of  my  staff  In  dis- 
cussing magazine  sales  practices  and  abuses 
with  the  various  sales  personnel  who  have 
come  to  Washing^ton  to  assist  the  investi- 
gation. 

I  have  exchanged  correspondence  with  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
have  met  several  times  with  representatives 
of  the  Mazaglne  Publishers  Asscxilatlon.  I  dis- 
cussed various  abuses  with  the  President  of 
the  National  Better  Business  Bureau,  Rich- 
ard Maxwell,  and  just  recently  received  a 
report  from  him  that  13  crew  managers 
and  113  magazine  salesmen  have  been  dis- 
missed as  the  result  of  complaints  of  bad 
business  practices.  Dozens  of  individual  com- 
plaints of  misrepresentation  have  been  sac- 
rificed by  the  sales  companies  Involved,  but 
of  all  the  complaints  I  submitted  to  Central 
Registry,  I  have  yet  to  receive  any  report 
of  a  single  punitive  action  taken  against  the 
offending  cxsmpanles,  despite  repeated  re- 
quests for  such  Information  and  repeated  as- 
surances from  CR  that  I  would  be  kept  In- 
formed. 

I  have  discussed  directly  with  top  manage- 
ment of  the  nation's  leading  magazine  sales 


companies  the  specific  abuses  attributed  to 
their  organizations.  In  almost  every  instance, 
I  was  assured  the  particular  company  in 
question  was  doing  Its  utmost  to  root  out 
misrepresentation  but  that  its  competitors 
are  the  offenders  who  need  to  be  dealt  with. 
A  high  corporate  official  of  one  leading  pub- 
lishing company  Insisted  his  company  is 
"the  church"  among  magazine  sales  organi- 
zations. Yet,  weeks  ago.  a  New  Jersey  Judge 
Issued  a  temporary  Injunction  against  the 
xise  of  certain  deceptive  sales  practices  by  a 
sales  subsidiary  of  that  same  "church." 
Another  cited  the  "Integrity"  of  his  nation- 
ally prominent  publication  and  Insisted  his 
organization  has  t(X)  much  at  stake  to  toler- 
ate sales  abuses.  Yet,  company  documents 
from  some  of  his  subsidiaries  show  that  his 
publication's  high  circulation  figures  have 
been  malntcUned  In  part  by  overcharging  un- 
suspecting subscribers  to  pay  for  magazines 
sent  to  Individuals  unknown  to  the  sub- 
scribers. 

Invariably,  these  corporate  officials  insist 
their  policies  do  not  permit  deceptive  prac- 
tices and  they  place  full  blame  on  individual 
sales  personnel  for  any  misrepresentation  or 
fraud.  With  few  exceptions,  they  insist  that 
parent  sales  organizations  cannot  be  held 
accountable  for  abusive  actions  by  what  they 
describe  as  "a  few  overly-aggressive  sales- 
men." They  are  quick  to  point  out  that  un- 
scrupulous salesmen,  when  Identified,  are 
promptly  terminated.  When  a  salesman  of- 
fered a  member  of  my  staff  "free  magazines — 
you  pay  only  the  wrrapping  charges"  several 
months  ago,  I  promptly  filed  a  complaint. 
The  company  proudly  announced  a  short 
time  later  that  the  offending  salesman  had 
been  discharged.  But  my  sources  within  the 
Industry  reported  that  the  same  salesman 
was  back  working  for  the  same  company  In 
another  city  the  following  week  and  a  short 
time  later  turned  up  In  a  third  city,  still  sell- 
ing magazines  for  the  same  company. 

In  dismissing  any  burden  of  responsibility 
for  the  sales  tactics  utilized  by  their  sales 
personnel  In  the  field,  these  corporate  offi- 
cials disregard  the  fact  that  the  parent 
corporation  sets  production  quotas,  sends 
regional  directors  Into  the  field  to  pressure 
Its  dealers  to  maintain  the  production  quotas, 
and  seizes  entire  dealerships  when  produc- 
tion falls  off.  plunging  longtime,  dedicated 
personnel  Into  virtual  bankruptcy.  My  In- 
vestigation Indicates  the  degree  of  pressure 
applied  by  the  parent  organization  to  main- 
tain high  subscription  sales  quotM  Is  largely 
responsible  for  deceptive  practices  In  the 
Industry.  The  production  quotas  often  are 
unattainable,  unless  consumers  can  be 
tricked  Into  becoming  subscribers. 

The  tricks,  of  course,  usually  Involve  offers 
of  XX  magazines  "free  of  charge"  but  "of 
course,  you'll  have  to  pay  a  small  sum  for 
postage  (or  handling,  or  wrapping,  or  edit-" 
Ing,  as  the  case  may  be) ."  One  woman  re- 
ported she  was  asked  to  "sign  a  receipt  for 
200  free  green  stamps"  and  after  signing 
discovered  that  she  had  signed  a  contract 
to  buy  magazines. 

Obviously,  we  have  Just  begun  to  pene- 
trate the  surface  of  shoddy  business  practices 
In  the  magazine  subscription  sales  Industry. 
The  complaints  continue  to  pour  In.  The 
Investigation  goes  on. 

National  Better  Business  Bitrkatj,  Inc., 

New  York.  N.Y..  August  22. 1969. 
Congressman  Fred  B  Rooney, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Roonet:  Further  fol- 
lowing your  letter  of  August  11th,  I  wanted 
to  tell  you  of  our  continuing  action  program. 

1.  Since  my  visit  with  you  in  May.  I  have 
held  a  series  of  meetings  with  individual 
publishers  to  acquaint  them  with  our  activi- 
ties and  furthermore,  to  enlist  their  efforts 
with  respect  to  their  own  organizations. 
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2.  When  I  wai  In  your  offlc«.  I  indicated 
that  some  nine  crew  managers  and  sixty- 
eight  solicitors  hM  been  terminated  by  their 
individtial  employers  after  the  records  of  bad 

collected  through  the  aus- 
pices of  Better  1  Justness  3ureau«  and  local 
Chambers  of  Commerce  had  been  fMDlnted 
out.  Since  then!  four  more  managers  and 
forty-flve  soUcltdrs  have  been  terminated. 

3.  Some  of  tl^ose  terminated  for  cause, 
namely,  bad  pr*:tlce8,  have  gone  to  other 
agencies  who  arje  not  a  part  of  the  self- 
regulatory  programs.  As  this  ha«  occurred, 
some  publishers  {have  withdrawn  their  au- 
thorizations for  agencies  who  would  employ 
this  type  of  peoBle  to  sell  their  magazines. 

4.  We  are  having  another  review  meeting 
In  mld-8ept€mb«r  with  local  Bureau  man- 
agers and  the  Industry  to  dlflcuss  first  of  all, 
the  progress  slnc^  our  last  meeting  in  clean- 
ing up  these  problems  and  secondly,  to  turn 
our  attention  to|  the  matter  of  sales  talks 
and  advertising  f^r  proepectlve  employees. 

While  not  directly  bearing  on  the  magazine 
selling  industry,  t  thought  you  should  know 
about  our  efforts  In  promoting  higher  ethical 
standards  for  dlr*rt  selling  in  general.  One  of 
otir  landmarks  hais  been  the  adoption  by  the 
Direct  Selling  Association  of  a  code  of  ethics 
entitled  appropriately  "The  Right  Thing  To 
Do".  I  ain  attachljng  a  copy  of  this  brochure. 
This  was  releasei  to  the  press  and  to  the 
companies  In  Juqe.  Since  then,  we  have  dis- 
tributed over  40.GpO  copies  to  people  engaged 
in  direct  selling. 

I  really  feel.  Coigressman  Rooney,  that  this 
Is  a  tangible  exireeslon  of  the  concern  of 
as  Its  willingness  to  main- 
high  ethical  standards  In 


business,  as  well 
tain  and  Improve 
the  public  Intereit. 

Kindest  recards. 


How 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
Seat.  7,  1969] 
SDLicrroaa   Can   Hook   You 
Aithur  E.  Rowse) 

'emale  voice  on  the  other 

telephone  said  she  was  making  a 

I  hear  that  one  before?) 

would  answer  a  few  ques- 


Magazinz 
(By 

The  charming 
end  of  the 
survey  (where  die 
suad  wondered  if  I 
tlons  about  TV  ad  rertlslng 

What  a  beautUul 
like  to  give  a  poll; 
ments  on  the  quality 
merclals?  So  I  lost 
questions  as 
merclals?" 

While    I   was   trying 
words  to  answer 
thanked   me   very 
down  to  the  real 


hooker.  Who  wouldn't 

ng  flrm  some  choice  com- 

and  taste  of  TV  com- 

no  time  responding  to  such 

Wh4t  do  you  think  of  TV  com- 


tie 


bi  islness  ' 


^^cME^o^s 


"In  appreciation 
tlons,"  she  said 
brand  new  Webste:  ■ 
without  charge 
and  beautiful  colo  ■ 
wonderful   featurep 
tlon  here. 

My,  how  generous 
tor  a  few  minutes 
even  catch  my  breith 

"In  addition,  ^th 
will  send  you  60 
True,  Look  and  Ve^iture 

I  knew,  of  cou 
generosity  was  too 
who  she  was  repreientlng 
mick  was. 

"The  only  favor 
that  you  send  us  i7 
cost  of  mailing  tl  e 
will     get     a     written 
what  I  have  said 
complete  name  an^ 
field  representatl\ 


Richard  Maxwell, 

President. 


to   find   appropriate 
last  question,  the  voice 
graciously   and  then   got 
behind  her  call. 


FEATURES 

for  answering  these  ques- 
iire  are  going  to  send  you  a 

s  Encyclopedia  Dictionary 
^he  said  it  had  1.500  pages 

pictures,  plus  many  other 
too  numerous  to  men- 


she  was,  I  thought.  Just 

Df  my  time.  Before  I  could 

to  reply  she  added : 

our  compliments,   we 

issues  of  Holiday,  Sport, 

ise.  that  such  unbounded 

good  to  be  true,  so  I  asked 

and  what  the  glm- 


we  ask,"  she  explained,  "is 

cents  a  week  to  pay  the 

magazines  to  you.  You 

a     guarantee     verifying 

'o  you.  Just  give  me  your 

address  and  I'll  have  our 

deliver  It  to  you." 


mac  NAMX 

Pressed  further  for  the  company  Involved, 
she  said  It  was  the  Educational  Book  Club — 
Isn't  that  a  nice  name? — and  that  It  was  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Cowles  Publishing  Co.,  pub- 
lishers oi'  Look  and  Venture  magazines. 

She  said  I  would  b«  billed  $2.45  a  month 
(57  cents  a  week  times  an  average  of  iVj 
weeks  per  month).  A  little  hasty  figuring 
showed  that  $2.46  a  month  times  60  months 
comes  to  $147. 

When  I  complained  that  such  an  amount 
was  quite  a  lot  for  postage  for  magazines 
that  pay  the  low-lov  second-class  rate,  she 
said  that  was  not  her  "department"  but  the 
representative  would  explain  It. 

Sure  enough,  a  nice  man  visited  my  ofQce 
the  next  day  with  the  dictionary  and  the 
"guarantee."  He  said  he  would  have  a  dic- 
tionary sent,  then  explained  that  it  would 
be  better  for  both  of  us  to  pay  the  whole 
thing  in  21'ii  years  instead  of  five,  only  $4.90 
monthly. 

The  "guarantee"  turned  out  to  be  an  order 
form.  But  when  I  asked  If  I  could  check  with 
my  wife  and  mall  it  with  my  signature  to 
him.  he  suddenly  turned  curt,  crossed  off  my 
name  and  walked  away. 

His  reason  of  course,  was  to  avoid  getting 
anything  Into  the  mall  and  thus  make  him 
liable  under  the  laws  on  postal  fraud.  By 
avoiding  the  malls,  this  scheme  has  flour- 
ished for  years,  hooking  countless  thousands 
of  people  on  a  deal  many  may  regret  later. 


WORLD  PEACE  DEMANDS  POSITIVE 
U.S.  NONALINEMENT  ANNOUNCE- 
MENT ON  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  attempting 
to  take  sides  in  the  Middle  East  is  impos- 
sible to  an  impartial  American  because 
the  events  of  the  case  have  been  too  con- 
fused by  the  usual  sources  of  information 
which  have,  seemingly,  in  the  past  sev- 
eral days  turned  handsprings  as  if  to 
explain  away  the  essential  facts  by  call- 
ing aggression  a  "deterrent"  and  military 
escalation  "defensive"  in  the  long  boil- 
ing tension  areas  of  northeast  Africa. 

Yet  the  provocative  utterances  of  the 
U.S. -bom  Prime  Minister  of  Israel,  Golda 
Meir,  that  Arab  leaders  "should  not  be 
surprised  if  they  are  hit  sevenfold  In 
response"  must  be  considered  in  any 
evaluation  of  the  latest  series  of  events. 

Can  any  thinking  American  conceive 
of  the  wrath  of  world  opinion  should  the 
President  of  the  Uruted  States  threaten 
sevenfold  reprisals  against  the  Commu- 
nists of  North  Vietnam  for  the  terrorist 
acts  of  the  Vietcong?  Or  the  frantic 
world  censureship  should  Prime  Minister 
Ian  Smith  announce  similar  policy  meas- 
ures against  African  states  from  whose 
territory  guerrilla  terrorists  stream  into 
Rhodesia.  What  about  South  Africa  or 
the  Portuguese? 

The  recent  events  In  the  Middle  East 
must  be  considered  the  most  serious 
threat  to  peace  in  the  world  which,  if 
major  powers  participate  or  allow  them- 
selves to  be  drawn  in,  could  evolve  into  a 
nuclear  showdown. 

The  abbreviated  policy  statement  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State  is  that  our 
Government  "deplores  and  regrets  cease- 
fire violations  by  either  side  by  regular  or 
irregular  forces."  This  weak  ofiQclal  an- 


nouncement by  our  diplomatic  spokes- 
men will  not  even  convince  the  American 
people  of  a  nonpartisan  position  by  our 
Government.  How  can  It  be  expected  to 
vindicate  our  Image  of  suspect  Involve- 
ment in  the  eyes  of  the  world  community? 
Under  imanlmous  consent  I  submit 
a  newspaper  clipping  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  July  1, 

1969] 

OoLDA  Mkib  Warns   Arabs  Or  "Sevenfold' 

Retaliation 

Jerusalem,  June  30 — Israeli  Prime  Minister 
Golda  Melr  warned  the  Arabs  today  that  If 
they  continued  attacking  Israel  they  "should 
not  be  surprised  If  they  are  hit  sevenfold  In 
response." 

"Anybody  who  falls  to  honor  the  cease- 
fire agreement  and  shoots  at  us  cannot 
claim  Immunity  from  the  results  of  bis 
aggression,"  she  told  the  Israeli  parliament, 
the  Knesset. 

"Arab  leaders  should  make  a  correct  ap- 
praisal," she  said,  "of  what  their  aggres- 
sion achlevee  and  our  Inevitable  reply.  They 
should  realize  the  suffering  they  are  Inflict- 
ing on  their  own  people." 

Mrs.  Melr's  stiff  warning  In  Jerusalem  fol- 
lowed the  explosion  of  a  parked,  stolen  Jeep 
loaded  with  more  than  100  pounds  of  ex- 
plosives In  the  heart  of  Tel  Aviv  early  this 
morning. 

The  Israelis  said  10  persons  were  wounded 
la  the  first  significant  terrorist  attack  In 
Tel  Aviv  this  year.  Police  set  up  roadblocks 
all  over  the  country  and  picked  up  20  to  30 
Arab  suspects,  mostly  from  Jaffa,  the  city 
south  of  Tel  Aviv. 

(The  Al  Patah  Arab  guerrilla  organization 
Issued  a  statement  In  Amman,  capital  ot 
Jordan,   claiming   credit   for   the   bombing.  | 

Israeli  Jets  strafed  and  bombed  Arab  guer- 
rilla positions  In  Jordan  south  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  early  this  morning,  a  military 
spokesman  announced  In  Tel  Aviv,  The  Jor- 
danians mentioned  no  casualties. 

Mrs.  Melr  referred  to  an  Israeli  commando 
raid  last  night  In  the  Upper  Nile  Valley  in 
which  the  Israelis  claimed  to  have  destroyed 
a  500-kllowatt  high-tension  jwwer  line  link- 
ing Cairo  to  the  Aswan  High  Dam. 

She  said  the  raid  deep  Inside  E^ypt  proved 
Israel's  potential  to  strike  back. 

"Although  the  acts  of  aggression  along  the 
Suez  Canal  have  multiplied,"  she  said,  "we 
once  again  appeal  to  the  rulers  of  Egypt  to 
change  their  minds  and  their  policy."  Unless 
they  do  so,  she  said,  they  may  create  a  situa- 
tion "more  unbearable  for  them  than  It 
would  be  for  us." 

The  Egyptians  denied  that  any  such  raid 
took  place. 

Mrs.  Melr  complained  of  hundreds  of  vio- 
lations of  the  cease-fire.  She  said  there  had 
been  ill  cases  this  month  of  firing  Into  Is- 
rael from  Jordan,  16  of  them  Involving  regu- 
lar Jordanian  forces.  She  said  there  had  been 
dozens  of  cases  of  attempted  infiltration 
from  Jordan  by  would-be  saboteurs. 

She  accused  Egypt  of  having  used  artillery 
333  times  and  light  arms  121  times  across  the 
Suez  Canal  in  the  last  month. 

Mrs.  Melr's  words  were  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  warnings  to  the  Arabs  appwently 
designed  to  convince  them  that  Israel  means 
business. 

Deputy  Prime  Minister  Ylgal  Allon  warned 
in  mid-June  that  "Israel  will  stop  drawing 
the  distinction  between  the  terrorists  and  the 
Arab  regular  armies"  if  Arab  guerrilla  attacks 
did  not  cease. 

In  mid-May,  Defense  Minister  Moshe  Dayan 
warned  that  Israel  would  not  restrict  itself 
to  purely  defensive  action  If  the  Egyptians 
kept  up  their  military  activities  along  the 
Suez  Canal. 
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CURING  A  VIRUS  BY  KILLING  THE 
PATIENT 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  slashed  new  Federal 
construction  contracts  in  order  to  curb 
inflation.  Cutbacks  could  total  anywhere 
from  $2  to  $4.5  billion  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  current  fiscal  year.  All 
Federal  agencies  have  been  ordered  to 
immediately  put  into  effect  a  75-percent 
reduction  in  dollar  value  of  new  con- 
tracts for  Government  construction  fi- 
nanced entirely  by  Federal  fimds.  Some 
States  already  are  freezing  awarding  of 
new  highway  contracts  and  advertising 
for  bids.  Such  an  action  is  like  ampu- 
tating a  leg  to  cure  a  barked  shin. 

Our  national  leaders  have  put  on  a 
great  show  of  sorrow  and  indignation  in 
recent  months  over  inflation.  They  beat 
their  breasts  and  rend  their  political 
garments,  claiming  labor  is  the  villain 
because  it  requires  wages  to  match  ris- 
ing prices.  This  latest  catastrophic  de- 
cision is  supposed  to  save  us  from  the 
brink  of  economic  catastrophe.  Humbug, 
nonsense,  and  flapdoodle.  Our  patient  has 
measles,  and  the  doctor  is  about  to  at- 
tempt brain  surgery. 

Usurious  interest  rates  charged  by 
banks  cause  inflation.  Our  leaders  pre- 
tend not  to  notice.  Price  hikes  by  steel, 
aluminum,  copper,  and  auto  industries 
cause  inflation.  No  Republican  voice  is 
raised  against  this  herd  of  sacred  cows. 

Instead,  Government  construction  is 
halted,  and  all  States  are  encouraged 
and  almost  commanded  to  halt  projects 
partially  covered  by  Federal  financing. 
And  what  is  their  excuse?  Out  of  the 
economic  dark  ages  comes  their  reply. 
This  cutback  is  supposed  to  take  public 
housing  and  homebuilding  out  of  its 
present  depression,  mainly  caused  by  the 
19th  century  economic  policies  of  this 
administration.  We  are  informed  by  our 
reigning  economic  oracles  that  contrac- 
tors who  build  flood  control  projects, 
dams,  small  watersheds,  bridges,  roads, 
post  oflBces,  and  other  Federal  works,  will 
because  of  the  cutback,  turn  with  eager 
cries  to  building  of  private  homes  and 
apartment  buildings.  Blinding  logic.  Let 
us  examine  it  a  little  more  closely. 

Almost  all  contractors  engaged  in  such 
major  Federal  projects  are  specialists  in 
several  ways.  Their  massive  capital  in- 
vestment is  sunk  into  earthmovers,  road 
graders,  steam  shovels,  cranes,  and  sim- 
ilar units.  They  are  as  different  from 
most  housing  contractors  as  cucumbers 
are  from  hoot  owls.  It  would  be  fas- 
cinating indeed  to  see  them  inrmediately 
switch  to  construction  of  homes  suited  to 
an  average  American  family.  Unless  sub- 
divisions are  shortly  to  consist  of  multi- 
story buildings  poured  out  of  concrete 
and  supported  by  bridge  beams,  it  is  not 
likely  to  occur  in  this  century. 

Perhaps  houses  should  have  founda- 
tions 100  or  more  feet  deep.  Maybe  our 
apartment  houses  should  have  corridors 
more  suited  to  four-lane  truck  traffic. 
Carpets  might  make  a  difference,  though. 
Instead  of  back  yard  wading  pools,  an 


average  home  would  be  sold  complete 
with  a  small  watershed  project  or  a 
diversion  dam.  Wonderful  when  it  rains. 
Is  this  what  the  Government  meant 
when  it  solemnly  assured  us  that  the 
cutback  would  divert  construction  efforts 
Into  housing?  Soon  an  average  working- 
man  would  not  have  capital  at  going 
mortgage  and  interest  rates  to  afford  a 
well-furnished  and  lald-out  chicken 
coop. 

This  disastrous  decision  will  complete 
the  devastation  of  our  entire  construc- 
tion industry.  Already  its  unemployment 
figures  are  at  recession  levels.  Minorities 
in  our  midst  who  hold  so  many  positions 
in  this  sector  will  be  economically  dev- 
astated, pouring  more  oil  on  already 
smouldering  social  situations  throughout 
the  Nation.  Essential  projects  will  slide 
down  the  drain  for  years.  But  we  should 
be  consoled  by  knowing  that  our  housing 
industry  will  revive.  I  imagine  that  to- 
morrow Mao  Tse  Tung  will  announce  his 
candidacy  for  the  office  of  mayor  of  Mos- 
cow. 

We  must  halt  inflation  at  its  source. 
Bank  interest  rates;  steel  industry  price 
hikes;  price  rises  by  aluminum,  copper, 
and  auto  flrms;  these  are  basic  build- 
ing blocks  of  our  economy.  When  they 
raise  interest  rates  or  prices,  it  heaves 
a  huge  boulder  of  inflation  into  our  na- 
tional economic  pond.  As  long  as  this  ad- 
ministration stands  paralyzed  on  dead 
economic  center,  not  daring  to  protest 
such  greedy  actions,  we  shall  have  dis- 
astrous inflation  in  tandem  with  other 
signs  of  impending  economic  collapse. 
And  the  average  worker  with  a  few  hard- 
earned  dollars  will  not  be  to  blame.  The 
tail  does  not  wag  this  dog.  Certainly  not 
in  this  case. 

Is  our  patient  curable?  Definitely.  But 
cancer  does  not  yield  to  poultices.  Warts 
are  not  banished  by  stump  water  and 
dead  cats  in  a  cemetery  at  night.  Correct 
diagnosis  and  skillful  action  will  do  the 
job.  Right  now  a  first-year  medical  stu- 
dent is  at  work  rather  than  an  experi- 
enced physician.  The  patient  may  expire 
while  the  student  learns  basic  anatomy. 
They  are  sowing  the  wind.  We  shall  all 
reap  the  whirlwind. 


ERRONEOUS  INTERPRETATION  OF 
A  COLLEAGUE'S  REMARKS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago,  when  Ho  Chi  Minh's  death  was  an- 
nounced, our  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
Koch  of  New  York,  had  the  occasion  to 
make  a  series  of  comments  bearing  on 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  He  spoke  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  utilizing  the  occurrence  of  his 
death  to  seek  yet  another  peace  Initiative. 
Simultaneously,  he  described  in  general 
terms  the  overall  role  this  man  had 
played  in  the  affairs  of  his  own  country. 
I  was  present  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
when  Mr.  Koch  made  these  statements, 
and  can  attest  to  their  content. 

Several  other  Members  of  this  body, 
who  were  not  present  when  Mr.  Koch 
took  to  the  floor,  heard  of  his  comments 


second  or  third  hand.  Most  regrettably, 
they  misinterpreted  what  he  said,  think- 
ing that  his  description  of  Ho  Chi  Minh's 
activities  was  meant  as  praise.  Mr.  Koch 
described  Ho  Chi  Minh  sis  a  "patriot"  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  of  North  Vietnam. 
In  no  way  did  he  give  the  Impression  that 
he  himself  shared  that  opinion.  I  hold  no 
brief  for  Ho  Chi  Minh,  a  man  who  mur- 
dered so  many  of  his  own  people  so  bru- 
tally and  callously.  Nor  did  Mr.  Koch's 
comments  in  any  way  imply  praise  of  him 
or  his  works. 

We  all  know  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  is  an  avid,  utterly 
sincere,  and  dedicated  seeker  for  a  solu- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  conflict.  He  was 
merely  exploring  the  possibility  of  an- 
other initiative  which  conceivably  could 
have  been  opened  or  precipitated  by  an 
event  which  no  one  could  have  accurately 
predicted  or  anticipated.  It  is  ungracious 
and  unfair  to  place  an  interpretation 
upon  his  remarks  which  not  only  does 
him  an  injustice,  but  impugns  his  motives 
and  casts  a  cloud  over  the  very  floor  of 
this  House. 

It  is  to  be  fervently  hoped  that  Mem- 
bers will  ascertain  the  exact  content  of 
remarks  made  before  moimting  attacks 
upon  those  who  utter  them. 


SECRETARY  FINCH  ASKED  TO 
REOPEN  SCHOOL 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  will  come  as  no  surprise  to 
the  Members  of  this  body  that  I  am 
greatly  concerned  over  the  imreason- 
able  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  regard- 
ing the  requiring  of  racial  balance  in  our 
school  system.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make 
one  point  clear,  and  that  is,  .discrimi- 
nation in  our  schools  because  of  race, 
creed,  or  color  should  not  and  carmot  be 
allowed,  and  it  wfll  be  my  purpose  to  at- 
tempt to  assure  all  persons  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  color  their  basic  right  to 
achieve  a  quality  education.  However,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  cannot  accept  the  absurd  ac- 
tions in  requiring  racial  balance  through 
school  closings,  pairings  of  schools,  and 
busing  of  students. 

An  American  child  has  a  basic  right  to 
attend  the  school  closest  to  his  home. 
To  deny  him  this  right  and  force  him 
through  either  pairing,  closing,  or  busing 
to  attend  a  school  more  distant  is  noth- 
ing short  of  Hltleristlc  or  Stalinistic 
tactics. 

In  College  Park,  Ga.,  there  is  a  6-year- 
old  school  of  which  the  students  are  very 
proud.  Without  a  single  exception  every 
child  attending  this  school  lives  closer  to 
it  than  any  other  school.  No  discrimina- 
tion whatsoever  was  present  in  student 
assignment.  There  were  more  library 
books  and  textbooks  per  pupil  at  this 
school  than  any  other.  The  salaries  of 
the  teachers  were  higher  on  the  average 
than  at  other  schools.  Yet,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  insisted  on  destroying  the  school  as 
an  entity  through  trying  to  force  its 
pairing  with  another  school  or  through 
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students  who  U 
basketball  cha 
give  up  their 
picketing,  stag 


the  gerrymandering  of  student  districts 
or  the  closing  of  the  school.  After  con- 
HEW,  wherein  I  ad- 
vised the  local  school  board  not  to  accede 
to  threats  or  inl  imidations  of  HEW  and 
to  assign  students  to  the  school  they  live 
closest  to,  court  action  was  initiated. 
The  court  has  ordered  the  6-year-old 
high  school  closeid  and  the  students  bused 
and  distributed  Ip  four  other  schools.  The 
St  year  won  the  State 
jionship  do  not  want  to 
chool.  They  have  been 
sit-ins  and  refusing  to 
attend  the  new!  schools  to  which  they 
have  been  assi^ed.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
sympathy  lies  wtth  these  black  students 
who  want  to  attend  the  school  closest 
to  their  home  but  are  being  denied  this 
right  because  of  \he  absurd  racial  balance 
requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  Vietnam,  President 
Johnson  stated  over  and  over  that  our 
only  purpose  In  being  in  Vietnam  was 
to  assure  the  S^mth  Vietnamese  of  the 
right  of  free  choice  as  to  the  type  of 
gorernm«nt  thfty  would  have.  Forty 
thoiLsand- Ameri^ns  have  died  in  trying 
to  assure  the  Soiih  Vietnamese  this  right 
of  free  choice.  Yet.  we  are  denying  to 
our  own  students  the  basic  American 
right  to  attend  the  school  closest  to  their 
home  and  are  forcing  them  against  their 
will  to  attend  sciixils  more  distant  simply 
in  order  to  achieve  what  some  people 
deem  desirable,  f  a  racial  balance.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  repeat  that  these  are  Hitler- 
istic  and  Stalimstlc  tactics  and  must 
cease.  | 

I  have  today  written  the  Secre*^ary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  lobert 
Flinch,  and  hava  urged  him  to  petition 
the  Federal  court,  asking  that  the  Eva 
Thomas  High  School  be  reopened  on  the 
basis  of  allowing  the  students  who  live 
closest  to  it  to  atqend  their  beloved  school 
and  to  forget  abi)ut  the  absurd  remarks 
of  racial  balanc*.  I  hope  there  will  be 
some  humanitarian  and  Americanlstic 
spirit  evidenced  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  he 


will  allow  these 


students  to  go  back  to 


the  school  closes;  to  their  home 


PERSONAL 


(If 
m)st 


(Mr.  ROGERS 
was  given  permission 
marks  at  this  pofnt 

Mr.  ROGERS 
because   of  a 
with  Secretarj'  o 
ceming  the  welfire 
nam  who  is  a  con  Jtituent 
ent  on  Monday  when 
to   recommit   thi ; 
amend  the  Peace 
If  I  had  been 
voted  "yea"  for 
million  from  the 
gram,  but  objeci 
funding  level 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


of  Florida  asked  and 
to  extend  his  re- 
in the  Record.) 
Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
important  meeting 
the  Army  Resor.  con- 
of  a  soldier  in  Viet- 
I  was  not  pres- 
the  vote  was  taken 
bill,   H.R.    11039,    to 
Corps  Act. 

present,  I  would  have 

(pie  motion  to  cut  $11.1 

bill.  I  favor  the  pro- 

to  the  recommended 


SPECIAL  OFDERS  GRANTED 


By  unanimous 
address  the  Hous^, 
tive   program    ar  d 
heretofore  enterep,  was  granted  to: 


consent,  permission  to 

following  the  legisla- 

any   special    orders 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Chappkll  ) ,  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Rodney  of  Pennsylvania,  for  20 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  15  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

cThe  following  Meihbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dennis)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter : ) 

Mr.  Snyder,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoTTGHLiN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dennis)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Harvey  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 
Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Blackbttrn  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Weicker. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Grover. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Chappell)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Powell  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Hays  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Obey  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Dent  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hawkins  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Teagtje  of  Texas  in  eight  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  In  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  COLMER. 

Mr.  Olsen  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Hagan  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Edmondson. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 


day, September  11,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1129.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  of  support 
furnished  from  military  functions  appropri- 
ations In  Southeast  Asia  for  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1969,  and  cumulative  fiscal  year 
amounts  through  June  30,  1969,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  537  of  the  Defense 
Appropriation  Act,  1969  (Public  Law  90-580) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1130.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  1970  budget  for  the  Legislative 
Branch,  Architect  of  the  Capitol  (H.  Doc.  No. 
91-154) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1131.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  requests  for  appropriations 
transmitted  In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970 
for  the  Department  of  Defense-Clvll.  Corps 
of  Engineers  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-155);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

1132.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  at  the  examination  of  the  financial 
statements  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, fiscal  year  1968.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  (H.  Doc.  No.  91- 
156) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1133.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  value  of  property,  supplies,  and 
commodities  provided  by  the  Berlin  Magis- 
trate for  the  quarter  April  1  to  June  30,  1969. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  519  of 
Public  Law  90-580;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

1134.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
p>ort  on  U.S.  assistance  programs  In  Tunisia. 
Department  of  State,  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1135.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  enforcement  of  sanitary,  facility, 
and  moisture  requirements  at  federally  In- 
si>ected  poultry  plants.  Consumer  and  Mar- 
keting Service,  Department  of  Agriculture; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1136.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  13a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
to  authorize  a  study  of  essential  railroad 
passenger  service  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1137.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  transmitting  a  request  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  be  authorized  to  in- 
clude certain  documents  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  its  application  for  a  court 
order;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1138.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  Improve  and  clarify  certain 
laws  affecting  the  Coast  Guard;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
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for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  13369.  A  bill  to  extend  for 
2  additional  years  the  authority  to  set  In- 
terest rates  necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage 
market  for  guaranteed  and  Insured  home 
loans  to  veterans  under  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  for  other  loans;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-484).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  13713.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  refund 
of  certain  duties  and  taxes  with  respect  to 
exported  articles,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
H.R.  13714.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  make  a  feasibility  study  of 
providing  a  dredge  exclusively  for  use  In  the 
North  Atlantic  region;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  13715.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
expansion  of  trade  In  manufactured  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.   GARMATZ    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Clark)  : 
H.R.  13716.  A  bni  to  Improve  and  clarify 
certain    laws    affecting    the    Coast    Guard 
Reserve;    to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.R.  13717.  A  bni  to  establish  a  cropland 
and  water  restoration  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  13718.   A   bni   to   provide   for  a   pre- 
liminary   examination    and    survey    of    the 
Allegheny  River  and  French  Creek  and  their 
tributaries;    to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works. 

By     Mr.     KOCH     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Blatnik,  Mr.  Cahill,  Mr.  Eshleman, 
Mr.    Ptjlton    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
McCloskey,   Mr.    McDade,   and  Mr. 
Whalen)  : 
HH.  13719.   A  bill   »o   establish   an  urban 
mass    transportation    trust    fund,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  McKNEALLY: 
H.R.  13720.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out any  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachu- 
setts (for  himself,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr. 
PoDELL,  Mr.  Habvey,  Mr.  St.  Once, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr. 
BuBLisoN  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Eckhardt, 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Bitrton  of  Utah, 

Mr.    BOLLING,    Mr.    MtTRPHY    of    New 

York,   Mr.  Daniels  of    New  Jersey, 
Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez,  Mr.   Reid   of   New  York,   Mr. 
SiSK,    Mr.    Button,   Mr.    Moss,    Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Dent,  and 
Mr.  Howard)  : 
H.R.  13721.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  candidates  for 
congressional  offices   with   certain   opportu- 
nities to  purchase  broadcast  time  from  tele- 
vision broadcasting  stations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachu- 
setts (for  himself,  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Kakth, 


Mr.  Sandman,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Rie- 
GLE,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Moorheao, 
and  Mr.  Mikva)  : 
US,.  13722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  candidates  for 
congressional  offices  with  certain  opportuni- 
ties to  purchase  broadcast  time  from  tele- 
vision broadcasting  stations;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
HSt.  13723.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for    firemen   not   employed   by   the   United 
States  killed  or  Injured  In  the  performance 
of  duty  during  a  civil  disorder,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
HJR.  13724.  A   blU   relating  to   mortgaged 
Indian  land  redeemed  by  a  tribal  member  or 
tribal   organization;    to  the   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    PATMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
EviNS   of   Tennessee,    Mr.    Addabbo, 
and  Mr.  Button)  : 
H.R.  13725.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  study 
and  Investigation  of  private  foundations,  to 
establish  a  Private  Foundation  Control  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purjxjses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  13726.  A   bill   to   provide   for   special 
programs  for  chUdren  with  specific  learning 
disabilities;  to  the  (Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
HJl.  13727.  A   bin   to   establish   an   Inter- 
governmental  Commission   on   Long   Island 
Sound;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
HJl.  13728.    A    bni    to   provide    additional 
benefits  for  optometry  officers  of  the  uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  13729.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  for  the  blind  so  as  to  make 
certain  improvements  therein,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
HSt.  13730.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  to  erect  a  monument  com- 
memorating the  lunar  landing  of  the  Apollo 
11  mission,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
H.R.  13731.  A  bin  to  require  an  Investiga- 
tion and  study  of  Improved  and  additional 
means  of  protecting  the  coastal  waters  of 
the  United   States  from  further  pollution; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  13732.  A  bill  to  provide  for  loans  to 
Indian  tribes  and  tribal  corporations,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  13733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional 
immigrant    visas    available    for    Immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  13734.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of 
the   Housing   and   Urban   Development   Act 
of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  13735.  A  bill  to  increase  the  partici- 
pation of  small  business  concerns  In  the  con- 
struction Industry  by  providing  for  a  Federal 
guarantee  of  certain  construction  bonds  and 
authorizing  the  acceptance  of  certifications 
of  competency  In  Ueu  of  bonding  In  con- 
nection with  certain  Federal  projects,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


H.R.  13736.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  24,  1935  (commonly  referred  to  as 
the  "Miller  Act" ) ,  to  exempt  construction 
contracts  not  exceeding  $20,000  in  amount 
from  the  bonding  requirements  of  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  8IKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ding- 
ell,  Mr.  Fountain.  Mr.  Pascell,  Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Wright, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  and  Mr.  Horton)  : 
H.R.   13737.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  personal 
property  to  State  fish  and  wildlife  agencies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  892.  Joint  resolution  proclaiming 
week  of  September  21  to  27,  1969,  as  "Na- 
tional Y-Indlan  Guide  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.J.  Res.  893.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp  In  honor  of  the  26th  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Bastogne;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H.  Con.  Res.  329.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring  the   sense   of    Congress   on   the   de- 
pressed domestic  mining  and  mineral  indus- 
tries affecting  public  and  other  lands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    JOHNSON    of    Pennsylvania: 
H.   Con.   Res.    330.    Concurrent   resolution 
to  provide  for  a  permanent  United  Nations 
fieacekeeplng  force;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MARSH  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Talcott) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  331.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  on  the  interim  leaders  of  the  govern- 
ment established  at  Hanoi,  North  Vietnam, 
to  provide  for  free  and  open  elections  to 
choose  a  successor  to  the  late  chief  of  state 
of  such  government;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr,  ADDABBO: 
H.R.    13738.   A  bUl   for  the  relief  of  Carl 
Gllles;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
HJl.  13739.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Radha 
Majumdar;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
HJl.  13740.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kimball 
Brothers  Lumber  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  PEPPEai: 
HJl.  13741.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Clara 
Satanowsky  Becker;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

263.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  cooperative  federalism;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

234.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Kathryn 
E.  Worden,  et  al..  Granger,  Wash.,  relative  to 
appointments  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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SENATE— Wednesday,  September  10,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B. 
Pearson,  a  Benator  from  the  State  of 
Kansas.        ' 

The  Chafllain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson-  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer:        | 

Eternal  Father,  whose  mercies  are  new 
every  morning,  open  our  eyes  to  Thy 
beauty,  opet  our  minds  to  Thy  truth, 
open  our  h^rts  to  Thy  spirit,  and  use 
us  this  day  to  advance  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare and  extend  Thy  kingdom  among 
men.  I 

Draw  toge^er  the  world  of  the  visible 

and  the  invisible,  the  temporal  and  the 

eternal,  and  i  unite  us  in  our  labors  with 

that  unseen  'Host,  whom  we  have  loved 

long  since  aind  lost  awhile.  Grant  that 

being  compaissed  about  with  so  great  a 

cloud  of  witnesses  we  may  run  with  pa- 

.  tieiyje  the  race  that  is  set  before  us  look- 

.Ing  unto  the  author  and  finisher  of  our 

faith  for  guidance  smd  strength. 

In  His  holsj  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  Department  of  Justice. 

There  being  no  -objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 


STATBMKNT 


DESIGNATtON  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

PRESIDING  < 


The 
will  read  a 

The  legislajtive 
letter 


OFFICER.  The  clerk 

communication  to  the  Senate. 

clerk  read  the  following 


Washi 
To  the  Senate 

Being  temp<^arlly 
I  appoint  Hon 
from  the  Stade 
duties  of  the  C  hair 


U.S.  Senati:. 

PRBSnSENT  PRO  TEMPORE. 

ngton,  DC  ,  September  10, 1969. 


PEARSON 


Mr. 
chair  as  Acti4g 


Mr.  MANSfi: 
unanimous 
the  Journal 
day. 
with. 

The  ACTDi< 
pore.  Without 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


absent  from  the  Senate, 

James  B.  Pearson,  a  Senator 

of  Kansas,  to  perform  the 

during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


THE  CALENDAR 


thereupon   took   the 
President  pro  tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


ELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

C(insent  that  the  reading  of 

the  proceedings  of  Tues- 

Septeml^er   9,    1969.   be   dispensed 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No8.  388  and  389. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


G  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES 


FR> 


in 


Messages 
dent  of  the 
nominations 
Senate  by  Mr. 
taries. 


writing  from  the  Presl- 

Unlted  States  submitting 

fere  communicated  to  the 

Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 


EXECUTIVE 


messai  ;es 


As  in 
President  pro 
Senate 
the    United 
nominations 
appropriate  c 

(For  nomln 
the  end  of 


Semite 


OM  THE  PRESIDENT 


MESSAGES  REFERRED 


exectitive  session,   the  Acting 

tempore  laid  before  the 

from  the  President  of 

J  tates    submitting    sundry 

which  were  referred  to  the 

ofnmittees. 

^tions  this  day  received,  see 
proceedings.) 


NATIONAL  ADULT- YOUTH  COM- 
MUNICATIONS WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  614) 
authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  September  28,  1969,  through  Oc- 
tober 4,  1969,  as  "National  Adult-Youth 
Communications  Week,"  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-394),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

prmposE 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  is  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  of  September  28,  1969, 
through  October  4.  1969,  as  "National  Adult- 
Youth  Communications  Week." 


This  legislation  will  demonstrate  to  young 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  that 
meaningful  change  can  be  brought  about 
through  the  democratic  legislative  process 
rather  than  through  violence  or  by  taking 
over  administration  buildings.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  resolution  would  encoiu-age  the 
communication  of  ideas  and  cooperation  be- 
tween persons  of  different  generations. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
resolution  has  a  meritorious  purpKsee  and  ac- 
cordingly recommends  favorable  considera- 
tion thereof  without  amendment. 


RESTORATION  OF  THE  GOLDEN 
EAGLE  PROGRAM  TO  THE  LAND 
AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
FTTND  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2315)  to  restore  the  golden  eagle 
program  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments,  on 
page  2,  after  line  2,  Insert: 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  8  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  of  the  money 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  the  fund 
by  section  3  of  this  Act  may  be  obligated  by 
contract  during  each  fiscal  year  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands,  waters,  or  Interest  there- 
in within  areas  specified  In  section  6(a)  (1) 
of  this  Act." 

After  line  10,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2(a)  (1)  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78 
Stat.  897),  is  amended  by  deleting  "$7"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$10". 

(b)  Section  7  of  such  Act  (78  Stat.  903), 
Is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "except  to  the  extent  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  nec- 
essary In  order  to  advertise  and  promote  any 
entrance  or  user  fee  program  established 
pursuant  to  section  2(a)  of  this  Act  " 

After  line  19,  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec.  3.  Section  210  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1968   (82  Stat.  746)    is  repealed. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.  2315 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
amend  title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  July  15,  1968  (82  Stat. 
354;  Public  Law  90-401 ) ,  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  2  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965 
(16  U.S.C.  4601-5),  as  added  by  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  July  15,  1968  (82  Stat.  354;  Public 
Law  90-401).  is  redeeignated  as  subsection 
(d). 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  8  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  of  the  money 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  the  fund 
by  section  3  of  this  Act  may  be  obligated 
by  contract  during  each  fiscal  year  for  the 
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acquisition  of  lands,  waters,  or  interest  there- 
in within  areas  specified  in  section  6(a)(1) 
of  this  Act." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2(a)  (i)  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78 
Stat.  897),  is  amended  by  deleting  "$7"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$10". 

(b)  Section  7  of  such  Act  (78  Stat.  903"), 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "except  to  the  extent  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  necessary 
In  order  to  advertise  and  promote  any  en- 
trance or  user  fee  program  established  pur- 
suant to  section  2(a)  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  3.  Section  210  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1968  (82  Stat,  746)  is  repealed. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we  on 
the  Interior  Committee  reported  out  a 
bill  S.  2315,  which  would  extend  the 
golden  eagle  passport.  To  many  Orego- 
nians,  the  golden  eagle  Is  the  best  invest- 
ment they  can  make  in  their  vacation 
enjoyment.  Each  time  they  visit  an  area, 
the  cost  drops. 

I  wish  to  highlight  two  groups  of  peo- 
ple who  profit  greatly  from  the  golden 
eagle  program.  They  are  senior  citizens 
and  large  families.  Many  older  Oregon- 
ians  have  written  me  to  tell  of  their 
great  pleasure  in  using  our  parks.  The 
golden  eagle  offers  them  an  opportunity 
to  visit  our  parks  as  often  as  they  can 
with  no  increase  in  cost.  Because  so  many 
elderly  people  have  fixed  incomes,  the 
golden  eagle  helps  hold  down  the  cost  of 
vacation  plans. 

Large  families  are  not  penalized  by  a 
per-person  charge,  and,  therefore,  are 
encouraged  to  take  family  vacations.  I 
think  the  Senate  shares  my  belief  that 
we  should  encourage  such  endeavors,  and 
the  golden  eagle  Is  a  step  in  that 
direction. 

I  support  the  golden  etigle  and  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  reason  I  speak  today  is  to  point 
out  the  support  in  my  State  for  the  pro- 
gram. I  wish  to  ceill  attention  to  a  fine 
article  from  the  East  Oregonlan  of  Fri- 
day, August  29,  1969,  written  by  Mrs, 
Bernice  Riley.  I  think  that  it  represents 
the  views  not  only  of  Oregonians,  but 
of  many  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Riley  captures  the 
feelings  of  many  of  us  who  support  the 
bill.  Because  of  the  interest  in  this  bill, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mrs.  Riley  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Golden  Eagle  PESMrrs  To  Be  Terminated 
(By  Mrs.  Bemlce  Rlley) 

The  first  of  September  marks  the  end  ol 
summer  to  many  families  In  this  area.  There 
will  still  be  several  weeks  of  bright,  sunny 
days.  But  the  nights  will  turn  crisp  and 
there  will  be  the  feeling  of  autumn  In  the 
air. 

Camping  equipment  will  soon  be  stored 
to  await  the  return  of  the  long  vacation 
period,  when  we  head  for  the  mountains  al- 
most every  weekend. 

This  part  of  Oregon  is  blessed  with  vast 
forests  unmarked  by  the  Inroads  of  commer- 
cial exploitation.  Outdoor  lovers  can  find 
camp  six>tB  at  a  hundred  places,  tree-shaded, 
with  creeks  winding  through  meadows  or 
rippling  over  rocks  In  the  gorges. 

The  Umatilla  National  Forest  maintains 
camp    facilities    in    many    scenic    locations. 


Eight  of  these,  with  tables,  water  and  sani- 
tary facilities,  are  "charge  camps." 

This  means  there  is  a  box  at  the  entry 
to  the  camp,  where  you  leave  a  doUai  for 
each  night  you'll  be  staying  there. 

(If  you  go  to  Union  Creek  Camp,  at  Mason 
Dam  In  the  Wallowa-Whitman  Forest,  you'll 
pay  $2  a  night.  But  you  can  connect  your 
trailer  to  water,  sewer  and  electricity.  This 
is  the  only  forest  camp  in  the  west  with  such 
plush  facilities.) 

FVjt  the  past  several  years  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  offered  vacationers  a  bargain  fee  for 
use  of  camps,  and  for  entry  Into  national 
parks.  You've  been  able  to  buy  a  "Golden 
Eagle"  card  for  $7,  good  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  for  a  year. 

"The  law  was  passed  by  Congress,"  said 
Jay  Hughes,  recreation  director  on  the  Uma- 
tilla Forest,  "as  part  of  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  act  of  1965.  This  act  pro- 
vided $150  million  yearly  to  expand  the  rec- 
reation program  in  the  nation." 

Hughes  said  many  people  have  believed 
the  $7  fee  for  the  Golden  Eagle  goes  directly 
back  into  the  FH>rest  Service  for  development 
of  more  recreation  areas. 

"This  isn't  true,"  he  said.  "Actually,  60 
per  cent  of  all  land  and  water  conservation 
funds  goes  to  the  states,  and  only  16  per  cent 
of  the  remainder  Is  allocated  to  federal  agen- 
cies west  of  the  Mississippi  River." 

Hughes  said  the  states  pass  along  their 
share  of  the  fund  to  counties  for  develop- 
ment of  local  facilities,  after  a  community 
plan  has  been  made  and  approved,  and 
matching  funds  have  been  assured. 

"For  example,  the  termls  courts  at  Athena 
were  built  partly  with  these  funds.  And 
Pendleton  has  bought  some  property  adja- 
cent to  McKay  Creek  School  under  this  pro- 
gram." The  remainder  of  county  funds  will 
go  into  development  of  the  camp  ground  at 
the  Port  of  Umatilla. 

The  Forest  Service  use  of  the  fund  can  be 
only  for  land  acquisition,  said  Hughes.  He 
said  the  only  project  currently  underway  in 
the  Umatilla  Forest  is  Kelly  Prairie,  where  a 
lake  will  be  built.  Land  is  being  purchased 
for  this  new  recreation  site. 

So,  If  you  have  felt  that  you  are  contrlbiH- 
Ing  to  the  maintenance  of  your  national  for- 
est when  you  pay  $7  for  a  Oolden  Eagle, 
you'll  have  to  adjust  your  feeling  of  owner- 
ship a  bit. 

You  are  buying  land  for  new  camp  sites. 
You  are  paying  for  recreational  facilities  In 
your  home  town  as  well. 

Apparently  you  aren't  paying  enough. 

For  this  Is  the  last  year  the  Oolden  Eagle 
win  be  available,  said  Hughes.  "The  program 
will  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
Congress  has  decided  to  return  to  the  policy 
of  an  individual  fee  for  use  of  each  facility." 

He  said  there  has  t>een  complaint  because 
some  of  the  big  national  parks,  such  as  Yel- 
lowstone, Yosemite  and  Grand  Canyon  have 
suffered  a  big  decline  In  receipts  since  the 
Oolden  Elagle  went  into  effect. 

"Some  of  those  parks  charge  as  much  as 
$2.50  admission.  Oolden  Eagle  owners  have 
been  gaining  entry  by  showing  their  cards." 

The  director  observed  that  termination  of 
the  Oolden  Eagle  will  work  a  hardship  on 
persons  on  fixed  Incomes  who  may  spend 
seven  or  eight  months  a  year  traveling  with 
trailers  or  campers.  These  people  use  the 
federal  campgrounds  with  no  other  charge 
than  their  yearly  $7  fee. 

Low-income  families  may  spend  almost 
every  weekend  during  the  summer  In  a  for- 
est campground,  said  Hughes.  These  people 
too  win  be  hurt  by  termination  of  the 
Oolden  Eagle. 

There  has  been  some  discontent  voiced  by 
the  public  over  termination  of  this  bargain 
fee.  Letters  are  being  sent  to  members  of  the 
Congress  and  U.S.  Senate,  asking  that  the 


policy  be  continued.  If  there  are  enough 
letters,  the  solons  may  reconsider. 

Hughes  said  the  Umatilla  Forest  collected 
$1,206  in  dollar  feee  from  the  charge  campe 
in  1968.  That  same  year  507  Oolden  Bagle 
cards  were  purchased  for  $3,549. 

It  may  be  that  few  people  will  object  to 
paying  the  dollar  a  night  to  iise  a  forest 
camp  ground. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  camper  dis- 
plays his  Oolden  Eagle,  be  has  tangible  evi- 
dence that  he  is  part  owner  of  the  great 
national  forests  in  our  country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-395) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  S.   2315 

The  jfflmary  objective  of  this  measure,  as 
introduced  by  Senator  Jackson  and  amended 
by  the  committee,  is  to  retain  the  extremely 
popular  golden  eagle  program  created  by  the 
original  enactment  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  SUt.  897) . 
as  amended.  The  legislation  would  restore 
the  golden  eagle  passport  program  due  to  ex- 
pire next  March,  whUe  also  Increasing  the 
annual  fee  from  $7  to  $10.  The  bill  also  con- 
tinues the  advance  contract  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  deal  with  the 
increasingly  serious  problem  of  land-cost  es- 
calation. He  had  this  authority  for  fiscal 
years  1969  and  1970  for  the  acquisition  of 
certain  land,  water,  or  interests  therein. 

Other  provisions  of  S.  2315.  as  amended, 
include:  (1)  authorization  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  advertise  and  promote  en- 
trance or  user  fee  programs  currently  In 
operation  and,  (2)  repeal  of  section  210  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968,  which,  as  In- 
terpreted, precludes  the  sale  of  golden  eagle 
passports  in  recreation  areas  under  the  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

BACKGROUND  OF  THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE  PROGRAM 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  F\ind 
Act  of  September  3,  1964,  Public  Law  88- 
578,  established  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund,  as  of  January  1,  1965,  to  help 
expand  local.  State,  and  Federal  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities. 

The  act  authorized  as  revenue  for  the 
fund:  (1)  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Federal 
surplus  real  property,  (2)  Federal  motorboat 
fuels  tax,  and  (3)  Entrance,  admission,  and 
user  fees  at  Federal  recreation  areas,  or  the 
so-called  golden  eagle  program. 

Money  appropriated  by  Congress  from  the 
fund  Is  used  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
Forest  Service,  and  Bureau  of  Sport  Flshertes 
and  Wildlife  to  acquire  authorized  national 
outdoor  recreation  lands  and  waters;  and  as 
matching  grants  to  the  States  and  their  po- 
litical subdlvLslons  for  planning,  acquiring, 
and  developing  outdoor  recreation  areas  and 
faculties.  During  the  first  5  fiscal  years  of 
the  fund,  receipts  have  averaged  around  $100 
million  annually. 

In  1968,  Congress  amended  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fxind  Act  to  provide  that 
the  original  sources  of  revenue  to  the  fund 
could  be  augmented  to  provide  a  fund  of 
$200  million  annually,  during  fiscal  years 
1969  and  1973.  The  additional  Income  to  the 
fund,  if  not  appropriated  into  the  fund  by 
Congress,  wlU  be  earmarked  from  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  mineral  leasing  receipts. 

By  the  same  1968  act.  Congress  repealed 
authority  for  the  annual  Federal  recreation 
area  permit,  known  as  the  golden  eagle  pass- 
port, and  for  other  recreation  entrance  and 
used  fees  collected  under  the  golden  eagle 
program.   Under   the    19S8    act,   the   Federal 
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agencies  are  *ot  precluded  from  collecting 
recreation  fees  at  their  areas,  but  after  March 
31,  1970,  no  auch  coUectlona  may  be  made 
under  the  aui  pices  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  rund  Act. 

ADMISSION  AND  USER  FEES 


the  enactment  of  S   2315  and 
of  the  popular  golden  eagle 
through  thousands  of  letters 
citizens  throughout  the  Nation 
reconsideration  of  the  action  terml- 
go:  den  eagle  and  other  fee  pro- 
Ma^ch.  Many,  If  not  a  majority  of 
were  retired  people  living  on 
who  have  found  a  new  way  of 
retirement  years  in  the  out  of 
they  can  afford.  Others  sup- 
admlsslon  fees  because  they 
adversely  affect  large  families  by  ex- 
person"  charge.  Consequently, 
vacations    are    encouraged,    and    the 


price 
and 


a<cess 


are  is 

the 


Department 


I<d 


Support  for 
a  continuation 
program  came 
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urging 
natlng  the 
grams  next 
these  citizens 
fixed  Incomes 
spending  their 
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ported  user 
do  not 
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The   golden 
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sites  under 
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During  the 
ported   by   a 
Forest  Service 

•   •   •  has 
In  administration 
recreation 
Ices  provided 

Particularly 
have  had  greale 
the  areas  they 
of  the  prograi^ 
tlnue    to 
opportunities 

A  Departmei^t 
testifying  in 
statement  that 
countered 
to  areas  under 
entrance   char]  [e 
Department 
Is  not  an 
you  have  to  pa; 
more  careful  o 
get  It  for 

ContlnuatloE 
Is   completely 
policy  of 
facilities  to  be 
fair  share  of  t 
Federal  Gov 
where   the  use 
special    benefl 
above  and  beyc^d 
general  public, 
reasonable 
received  or  for 
partment  of  th 
that  specific 
lar  recreational 
boat    launchln ; 
shelters,   e 
facilities 

A  similar  policy 
clal  benefits 
government, 
make  charges 
campsites  or  f oi 
access,  shelter 
The  charges  for 
Ing  facilities 
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eagle  passport,  purchased  for 

to  all  Federal  recreation 

national    partes,    seashores, 

monuments,   and   historic 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 

,  and  recreational  areas  op- 

the  Department  of  Defense 

of  Agriculture. 

le&rlng  on  S.  2315,  It  was  re- 

irttness   representing   the   U.S. 

that  the  fee  system — 

to  significant  Improvement 

of  use  of  National  Forest 

developments,  faurllltles  and  serv- 

publlc  expense. 

we   believe    recreation    users 

r  interest  In  and  respect  for 

visit.  In  turn,  the  emphasis 

has  encouraged  us  to  con- 

provjlde    high    quality    recreation 

of  the  Interior  witness,  also 

f^ivor  of  S.  2315.   confirmed   a 

the  National  Park  Service  en- 

vandallsm  and  destruction 

Its  administration  where  an 

Is   collected.   The   Interior 

states  •■•   •   •   I  think  It 

phenomenon  that  when 

for  something  you  are  a  little 

that  something  than  if  you 


redu»d 


witness 


uncoi  imon 


requ(  sting 


he 


err  ment 


of  the  golden  eagle  program 
x>nsistent   with   the   national 
users  of  special  public 
responsible  for  paying  their 
costs.  For  many  years,  the 
has  had  a  policy  that 
of  Federal  resources   convey 
to    identifiable    recipients 
those  which  accrue  to  the 
such  recipients  should  pay  a 
for  the  service  or  product 
the  resource  used.  The  De- 
Interior  reports,  for  example, 
are  made  for  other  siml- 
servlces  such  as  bathhouses, 
ramps,    cabins,    overnight 
fuel  and  winter  sf)orts 


chai  ge 


ch  irges  i 


Blectr  city 


alio 
F  )rty- 
f)r 


of  collecting  fees  for  spe- 

exists  at  the  State  level  of 

-seven    of   the   50    States 

the  use  of  tent  and  trailer 

picnicking,  swimming,  water 

rentals,  boat  rides,  et  cetera. 

the  use  of  overnight  camp- 

from  50  cents  per  night 


range 


42  of  the  hearing  record  on 
e  program",  held  before  the 
3n  Parks  and  Recreation  of 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
18,  1969. 

34  of  the  hearing  of  July  17 
e. 


for  tent  campsites   to  $3.50  per  night  for 
trailer  campsites. 

LAND    ACQtnSrnON    CONTRACTS 

In  the  act  of  July  15,  1068,  language  was 
added  which  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  enter  Into  advance  contracts  prior 
to  actual  appropriation  for  the  acquisition 
of  certain  lands  and  waters  within  author- 
ized Federal  recreational  areas  for  fiscal  years 
1969  and  1970.  The  advance  contract  limita- 
tion was  $30  million-  annually.  If  enacted, 
S.  2315  would  continue  this  advance  contract 
authority. 

In  reviewing  the  operation  and  conduct  of 
the  program  by  the  responsible  agencies,  the 
committee  found  that  advance  contract  au- 
thorization served  as  an  Important  antl- 
iQfiationary  measure  and  useful  land  man- 
agement and  acquisition  tool.  With  recrea- 
tional land  price  Increases  averaging  5  to 
10  percent  per  year  for  land  not  In  close 
proximity  to -water,  and  significantly  higher 
for  water-oriented  areas,  the  advance  con- 
tract authority  has  the  potential  of  enabling 
the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture to  purchase  lands  and  waters  at  sub- 
stantial savings. 

Although  this  provision  does  not  allevi- 
ate the  fr^ist^atlng,  and  as  yet  unresolved 
problem  of  rapid  land  price  escalation  of 
new  parks  and  recreation  areas  between  the 
time  a  bill  Is  Introduced  to  create  such  an 
area,  and  the  time  It  finally  becomes  law.  It 
does  at  least  shorten  the  time  between  en- 
actment and  the  availability  of  appropria- 
tions. In  extending  the  advance  contract  au- 
thorization provision,  the  committee  ex- 
pressed its  belief  that  this  authority  should 
be  utilized  In  recently  authorized  areas,  areas 
where  the  best  opportunities  and  greatest 
need  occur,  and  sites  where  prices  are  rising 
or  are  likely  to  rise  rapidly  enough  to  Jeop- 
ardize eventual  Federal  purchase. 

INCREASING  GOLDEN  EAGLE  PASSPORT  COST 
TO  $10 

Section  2(a)  of  the  amended  bill,  S.  2315, 
amends  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965,  by  Increasing  the  golden 
eagle  passport  cost  from  $7  to  $10.  The  com- 
mittee members,  in  agreeing  to  this  pro- 
vision, stated  that  many  of  those  who  favor 
extension  of  the  golden  eagle  program  actu- 
ally expressed  a  willingness  to  have  a  fee 
Increase.  Some  users  of  the  passport  spend 
weeks,  and  even  months  in  Federal  outdoor 
recreational  areas,  and  consequently  do  not 
contribute  a  reasonable  share  of  the  costs 
associated  with  maintaining  those  areas. 

EXPENDITURE     OP    FUNDS     FOR     ADVERTISING     AD- 
MISSION   AND    USER   FEE   PROGRAMS 

The  committee.  In  reporting  this  measure, 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  revenues  col- 
lected under  the  golden  eagle  and  other  rec- 
reational fee  programs  during  the  last  4 
calendar  years  are  nbt  a  true  reflection  of  the 
future  funds  which  can  be  generated  under 
this  program.  The  passport's  apparent  lack 
of  acceptance  until  recently  by  recreatlon- 
Ists  was  felt  to  be  caused  by  incomplete 
knowledge  of  the  program  stemming  from 
restrictions  Imfxjsed  on  the  advertising  of  the 
golden  eagle  passport.  The  committee  feels 
that  as  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  these 
fee  prograxns  are  better  understood,  brought 
about  through  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
advertising,  that  participation  will  expand, 
thus  substantially  adding  to  the  revenue 
source  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
FMnd. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  Arthur  D.  Little, 
Inc.,  for  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
provided  recommendations  on  both  the  col- 
lection and  advertising  systems  of  the  entire 
Federal  recreation  area  permit  and  fee  sys- 
tem. The  report,  entitled  "Marketing  Study 
and  RecommendatioiLB  Concerning  Federal 
Recreation  Area  Permit   and   Fee   System," 


recommended  that  a  major,  adequately 
funded,  program  be  Implemented  for  the 
educational  task  of  attaining  greater  public 
acceptance  and  conformity  of  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  fee  programs.  For  the 
1069  recreation  season,  the  study  recom- 
mended the  expenditure  of  $1  million  be 
made  available  for  a  mass-media  advertising 
approach  to  the  permit  and  fee  program. 
Approximately  one-half  to  one-third  of  this 
amount  was  recommended  for  each  succeed- 
ing fiiscal  year. 

In  referring  to  the  potential  revenues  ca- 
pable of  being  generated  from  increased  pub- 
lic Information  on  fee  programs,  the  report 
stated: 

In  the  absence  of  adequate  indication  of 
congressional  intent  as  to  the  amount  of 
revenue  to  be  raised  from  a  recreation  area 
user  fee  program,  except  indications  that  the 
present  level  of  revenues  Is  considered  to  be 
Inadequate  and  disappointing,  we  recom- 
mend a  permit  system  which  for  1969  as  a 
first  calendar  year  of  operation,  would  be 
designed  to  raise  approximately  $33  million 
of  gross  revenue  of  which  $29  to  $30  million 
would  be  carried  Into  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  net  of  the  cost  of  sales 
commissions.  It  is  also  designed  to  have  In- 
creasing revenues  In  each  succeeding  year 
so  that  1979  net  revenues  Into  the  fund  would 
be  $58  million,  and  total  revenues  for  the 
years  1969-89  would  be  about  $1,250  million. 

USER     FEE    COLLECTIONS    BY    THE    CORPS    OF 
ENGINEERS 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  listed  the  Corps  of  Engineers  as  one  of 
several  agencies  deemed  appropriate  to  col- 
lect user  and  admission  fees  for  support  of 
the  fund  on  recreational  lands  under  its 
Jurisdiction.  In  practice,  however,  the  corps 
which  has  over  4,000  recreation  areas  and  has 
In  excess  of  one-quarter  billion  visitations 
each  year,  has  made  only  minimal  contribu- 
tions to  the  fund  through  the  collection  of 
admission  and  user  fees.  Nearly  75  percent 
of  the  total  collection  of  admission  and  user 
fees  come  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, while  another  20  percent  is  collected 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  re- 
maining 5  percent  are  received  by  all  other 
agencies  combined.  Including  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

While  the  Corps  of  Engineers  maintained 
at  our  hearing  that  it  has  no  objection  to 
an  Indefinite  extension  of  the  admission  and 
user  fee  programs,  It  feels  that  It  Is  prohib- 
ited from  collecting  any  such  fees  as  a  result 
of  provisions  In  section  210  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-i83).  Sub- 
sequent to  passage  of  this  act  last  year,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  discontinued,  entirely, 
fee  collections  of  any  kind  f  t  recreation  areas 
under  their  administration.  Section  210  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  Is  printed 
below : 

Sec.  210.  No  entrance  or  admission  fees 
shall  be  collected  after  March  31,  1970,  by 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
at  public  recreation  areas  located  at  lakes 
and  reservoirs  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  umted  States  Army. 
User  fees  at  these  lakes  and  reservoirs  shall 
be  collected  by  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  only  from  users  of  highly  de- 
veloped facilities  requiring  continuing  pres- 
ence of  personnel  for  maintenance  and  su- 
pervision of  the  facilities,  and  shall  not  be 
collected  for  access  to  or  use  of  water  areas, 
imdeveloped  or  lightly  developed  shoreland. 
picnic  grounds,  overlook  sites,  scenic  drives, 
or  boat  launching  ramps  where  no  mechani- 
cal or  hydraulic  equipment  Is  provided. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  this  act,  the  corps 
collected  admission  and  user  fees  at  as  many 
as  189  areas  according  to  the  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  President  in  Executive  Order 
11200. 
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In  a  recent  letter  to  Senator  Jackson  from 
Major  General  Clarke.  Deputy  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, It  was  reported  that  the  corps,  acting 
In  accordance  with  the  procedures  estab- 
lished, issued  regulations  govermng  the  col- 
lection of  fees.  The  criteria,  as  set  forth  In 
the  corps  letter,  states  as  follows : 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  In  accordance  with 
the  procedures  established.  Issued  regulations 
governing  the  collection  of  fees  at  Its  proj- 
ects. Under  these  regulations  no  entrance 
fees  were  charged  at  projects,  where  the  total 
Federal  Investment  in  recreational  facilities 
for  the  entire  project  was  less  than  $50,000, 
and  the  recreation  pool  was  less  than  100 
acres.  Entrance  fees  were  collected  at  desig- 
nated public  use  areas  of  the  project  where 
at  least  $25,000  had  been  spent  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  recreational  facilities  at 
each  area,  apart  from  roads;  there  were  at 
least  25  acres  of  usable  land  available  in  the 
area  above  the  conservation  pool;  there  was 
an  annual  recreational  attendance  of  at  least 
50,000  per  year;  and  the  area  had  potential 
for  further  recreational  development.  Con- 
sideration was  also  given  to  such  factors  as  to 
whether  there  were  other  access  areas  on  the 
same  project  with  minimum  recreation  facili- 
ties where  no  fee  was  charged.  There  was  at 
least  one  such  no-charge  area  at  each  project. 
The  developed  areas  for  which  entrance  fees 
were  charged  contained  such  facilities  as 
campsites,  water,  toilets,  picnic  tables,  boat 
launching  ramps,  and  the  like. 

Tlie  committee  believes  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  should  not  be  exempt  from  charg- 
ing entrance  or  user  fees  at  Its  recreational 
areas,  when  other  Federal  agencies  such  as 
the  Park  Service,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  presently  Im- 
pose such  fees.  The  corps,  which  supports 
more  waterborne  recreational  users  than  any 
other  Federal  agency,  could  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  if  Included  among  the  other 
fee-oollectlng  agencies. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  places  heavy  reli- 
ance upon  the  use  of  recreational  benefits  to 
Justify  the  construction  of  navigation  and 
multiple-use  dams  and  reservoirs.  For  exam- 
ple. Public  Law  90-483,  the  River  and  Harbor 
and  Flood  Control  Act,  approved  August  13, 
1968,  authorized  the  construction  of  19  proj- 
ects which  included  multlple-piu-pose  reser- 
voirs In  the  plan  for  development.  Total 
benefits  accruing  to  all  project  purposes 
would  be  $71,322,400  annually  of  which  $22,- 
781,090,  representing  32  percent,  would  ac- 
crue to  recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement. 

As  the  corps  becomes  more  recreatlonally 
oriented,  their  Investments  will  constitute  an 
Increasingly  larger  portion  of  the  Federal 
Government's  Investment  in  public  recrea- 
tion. Therefore,  It  seems  appropriate  that 
revenues  should  be  derived  from  these  In- 
vestments to  help  support  such  activities. 

COST 

The  continuation  of  the  golden  eagle  will 
not  enlarge  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  program  because  the  celling  is  set  at 
S200  million  a  year.  Rather,  if  the  golden 
eagle,  and  other  fee  collections  are  con- 
tinued the  Income  from  such  sales  will  go 
into  the  fund  and  the  amount  of  mineral  re- 
ceipts entering  the  fund  will  be  reduced  ac- 
cordingly. Therefore,  the  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts of  the  Treasury  will  benefit  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  golden  eagle  and  other  related  fee 
Income. 

At  the  request  of  Senator  Bible,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks  EUid  Recrea- 
tion, the  committee  was  provided  with  data 
from  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  as 
to  the  cost  of  collecting  recreation  fees.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  hearing  on  S.  2315.  the  com- 
mittee received  correspondence  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation,  stating: 
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We  have  carefully  reviewed  all  available 
Information  relating  to  the  costs  of  collect- 
ing recreation  fees.  None  of  the  agencies  In- 
volved has  a  cost  accounting  system  that 
would  reflect  actual  costs  of  collecting  such 
fees.  The  estimate  of  10  percent  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  includes  the 
same  cost  Items  as  the  other  agencies  use. 
One  reason  for  the  difference  is  that  each 
agency  figures  its  costs  In  relation  to  the 
funds  It  collects.  Many  permits  are  sold  by 
mall  orders  addressed  to  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation.  While  the  cost  of  checking 
Passports  at  areew,  answering  questions  and 
processing  visitors  falls  on  the  managing 
agencies,  the  revenues  from  the  mall  order 
sales  cannot  be  credited  to  specific  agencies. 
Thus,  their  costs  may  run  15  to  20  percent. 
Overall,  we  believe  that  total  costs  will  not 
exceed  12  to  15  percent  of  total  collections. 

During  the  executive  session  on  S.  2315, 
the  committee  thoroughly  discussed  the  an- 
ticipated costs  of  advertising  the  annual 
passport  to  increase  public  awareness  and  ac- 
cepttmce  of  the  program.  Rather  than  estab- 
lish rigid  guidelines  on  expenditures,  the 
committee  felt  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  should  be  given  sufficient  latitude 
to  expend  such  sums  as  he  deems  necessary 
in  order  to  advertise  and  promote  any  rec- 
reational entrance  or  user  fees  of  the  golden 
eagle  passport.  The  committee  anticipates 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  will  re- 
view these  exi>enditure  requests  each  year. 

COMMITTEE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
recommends  that  S.  2315,  as  amended,  be 
enacted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


proximately  $200  million  was  deposited 
in  the  first  14  months,  mostly  by  officers. 
Unfortunately,  American  taxpayers  are 
paying  that  10-percent  interest  com- 
pounded quarterly.  The  money  paid  in 
interest  to  oEBcers  greatly  exceeds  actual 
deposits  made  by  enlisted  men  and 
draftees  oversesis. 

Unfortunately,  this  program  has  a  rule 
that  GI's  cannot  withdraw  any  of  their 
deposits  while  overseas  unless  they  prove 
an  emergency.  GI's  in  Vietnam,  for  ex- 
ample, desiring  a  rest  and  relaxation  trip 
to  Australia  or  Hong  Kong  naturally 
need  their  money,  so  very  few  make  de- 
posits. Officers  who  borrow  money  in  the 
United  States  and  whose  relatives  send 
their  own  money  or  borrow  money  in  the 
United  States  at  from  5  i>ercent  to  8 
percent  and  then  send  bank  drafts  and 
checks  overseas  have  no  desire  to  end  this 
bonanza.  Obviously,  relatives  and  close 
friends  send  bank  drafts  for  deposit  at 
10-percent  interest  compounded  quarter- 
ly by  their  officer  relative,  or  friend,  and 
join  in  this  profiteering.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  should  end  this  racket.  He 
should  lower  the  interest  rate  to  5  or  6 
percent  without  delay.  This  would  not 
affect  GI's  adversely.  It  would  end  the 
racketeering  and  quick  profiteering  being 
made  by  some  thousands  of  officers. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


OFFICERS'  BONANZA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  in 
1966  Congress  was  prevailed  on  to  pass 
the  10-percent  overseas  savings  plan. 
Generals  galore  appeared  before  the 
House  and  Senate  Aimed  Services  Com- 
mittees claiming  GI's  in  Vietnam  and 
other  foreign  countries — a  total  1.422,000 
at  this  time — should  be  encouraged  to 
save  money.  I  voted  against  the  bill  pre- 
dicting at  the  time  that  it  would  become 
a  bonanza  for  officers,  but  mean  little  to 
enlisted  men  and  draftees.  The  fact  is 
that  50  percent  of  eligible  officers  have 
made  deposits,  but  only  15  percent  of 
GI's.  Many  high-ranking  officers  are  de- 
positing much  more  than  their  "unal- 
lotted pay  and  allowances"  notwith- 
standing that  monthly  deposits  were  lim- 
ited to  pay  and  allowances.  Instead  of  the 
$25  million  expected  to  be  deposited,  ap- 


S.  2876 — INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
CAMPAIGN  BROADCAST  REFORM 
ACT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  today  it 
is  my  privilege  to  introduce  the  Cam- 
paign Broadcast  Reform  Act  of  1969,  to- 
gether with  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and 
Senators  Anderson,  Brooke,  Burdick, 
Case,  Cranston,  Dodd.  Eagleton.  Pul- 
bright,  goodell,  gravel.  harris. 
Hartke.  Hatfield.  Hollings,  Hughes, 
iNOtTYE,  Kennedy,  McGovern,  Mathias, 
Metcalf,  Muskie,  Montoya,  Nelson. 
Pell,  Percy,  Randolph,  Saxbe,  Scott, 
Schweiker,  Smith.  Spong,  Tydings, 
Yarborough,  and  Yotjng  of  Ohio. 

Earlier  this  year  I  resubmitted  the 
Campaign  Finance  Act  (S.  1692)  which 
was  originally  introduced  several  years 
ago.  That  bill  is  designed  to  broaden  the 
contributions  base  in  public  affiairs  by 
offering  tax  incentives  to  small-  and 
medium-sized  donors  to  political  cam- 
paigns. The  bill  would  also  require  much 
more  stringent  reporting  of  all  campaign 
spending.  At  that  time  I  noted  that  the 
rising  costs  of  political  campaigns  was 
rapidly  pricing  many  qualified  men  of 
modest  means  out  of  the  public  arena 
A  better  system  of  reporting  and  a 
broadened  contributions  base  would  help 
alleviate  the  problem,  of  course,  but  they 
could  not  alone  halt  the  costly  trend 
that  is  rapidly  making  a  mockery  of  our 
democratic  election  philosophy.  Thus, 
something  must  also  be  done  to  directly 
reduce  the  major  costs  of  seeking  public 
office.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion we  introduce  today,  for  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  greatest  expense  faced  by 
serious  candidates  for  Federal  office  is 
incurred  in  the  purchase  of  television 
time. 
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Mr.  President,  the  Campaign  Broswl- 
cast  Reform  Apt  is  designed  to  provide 
the  House  and  Senate 
with  the  opporliunity  to  purchase,  at  sig- 
nificantly reduced  rates,  the  minimum 
amount  of  tlnle  demanded  by  today's 
modem  campaigns.  The  bill  applies  only 
to  nominated  candidates  for  the  House 
and  Senate,  an^  is  limited  to  the  5  weeks 
preceding  the  November  general  elec- 
tions. Recogniiing  the  average  candi- 
date's preference  for  spot  announce- 
ments, it  provl(|es  a  basic  amount  of  spot 
time  to  be  use^  in  segments  of  1  min- 
ute or  less.  Also  offered  is  a  bonus  amount 
of  program  time  at  an  even  greater  cost 
reduction  to  entourage  the  use  of  longer, 
more  educatioijal  segments  of  not  less 
than  5  minutep'  duration  each.  Every 
affected  candidjate  is  free  to  use  some, 
none,  or  all  of  tne  discount  time,  in  what- 
ever manner  h^  chooses — prime  or  non- 
prime  time,  long  or  short  segments,  film 
or  live.  Moreovfer,  he  is  in  no  way  pro- 
hibited from  piirchasing  additional  tele- 
vision tnne  at  I  regular  rates  if  he  so 
desires. 

SPOT  fTME  PaOVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  under  this  bill  each 
candidate  for  the  U.S.  Hoiase  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  be  entitled  to  purchase 
60  1 -minute  segments  of  prime  tele- 
he  equivalent,  and  each 
e  U.S.  Senate  would 
1 -minute  segments  of 
time,  or  the  equlva- 
in  the  5  weeks  prior 
election.  Recognizing 
variations    In     the     50 


vision  time,  or 
candidate  for 
be  allotted  12 
prime  televisio 
lent,  to  be  us( 
to  the  gener: 
the  schedule 
States,  prime  time  is  defined  as  the 
continuous  3-hciur  period  of  the  broad- 
cast day  which  reflects  a  station's  high- 
est published  rajtes. 

On  every  television  station,  the  cost 
for  1  minute  at  9  pjn.  is  more  than 
for  1  minute  ajt  9  a.m.  Also,  the  cost 
of  a  20-second  bpot  is  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  co3t  for  the  full  60-second 
spot.  I 

Spot  time  equivalencies,  when  a  can- 
didate requests  [some  or  all  of  his  spot 
time  allotment  In  nonprime  time  and/ 
or  in  segments  of  less  than  1  min- 
ute, would  be  derived  from  the  station's 
highest  published  rate  for  the  1-min- 
ute.  prime  time]  spot :  for  example,  the 
single  spot,  oneftime  buyer  rate.  These 
rates  are  availal)le  in,  or  can  be  derived 
from  the  rate  scl^edules  published  in  such 
accepted  buyers'  jguides  as  Standard  Rate 
and  Data. 

For  purposes  af  a  simple  example,  as- 
sume a  rate  schedule  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

$100  per  one  60-!  ec.  spot  at  prime  time. 
$50  per  one  20-s(c.  spot  at  prime  time. 
$50  per  one  60-s«  c.  spot  at  non-prime  time. 
$25  per  one  20-s«  c.  sp>ot  at  non-prime  time. 

In  this  case,  tlie  equivalent  of  a  prime 
time  1-minute  $pot  would  be  two  20- 
second  prime  tiifie  spots,  two  1-minute 
nonprime  spots,  jor  four  20-second  non- 
prime  spots.  In  this  way  the  candidates  in 
any  given  race  ■should  benefit  as  equally 
as  possible  in  tjerms  of  the  monetary 
discount  they  raceived.  while  the  total 
air  time  used  by  each  would  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  aqtual  composition  of  the 
schedule  which  iach  candidate  devised. 


COST    DISCOUNTS 

For  both  House  and  Senate  candidates, 
the  charge  by  broadcasters  for  spot  time 
would  be  30  percent  of  the  regular  com- 
mercial rate  charged  by  the  licensee  for 
comparable  use  of  the  station.  Thus,  the 
discount  would  apply  to  the  general  rate 
schedule,  including  the  discount  prices 
which  stations  generally  afford  commer- 
cial buyers  in  the  purchase  of  long-term 
or  multiple-unit  packages.  In  regard  to 
the  discount  provisions,  as  well  as  the 
equivalency  provision  mentioned  above, 
the  FCC  would  have  the  power  to  review 
station's  current  rate  schedules.  The 
Commission  would  be  expected  to  issue 
such  general  regulations  and  instruc- 
tions as  necessary  to  assure  uniform  ap- 
plication of  these  provisions,  and  in  the 
case  of  disputes  to  investigate  and  rule 
promptly. 

Mr.  President,  in  each  constituency, 
all  UHP  and  VHP  licensees  would  be  ex- 
pected to  share  equally  the  responsibility 
for  providing  the  necessary  broadcast 
time.  Thus,  while  these  individual  re- 
quirements will  vary  from  district  to  dis- 
trict and  State  to  State,  no  broadcaster 
would  bear  a  larger  burden  than  any 
other  licensee  in  his  given  area.  In  no 
case  would  any  station  be  expected  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  another; 
should  a  candidate  not  wish  to  purchase 
his  allotted  time  on  one  or  more  of  the 
stations  in  his  constituency,  this  portion 
of  time  would  be  sacrificed  from  his  total 
allotment. 

House  races:  For  every  House  candi- 
date— except  those  running  at  large — 
the  sixty  1-minute  segments  to  which  he 
is  entitled  would  be  equally  divided 
among  the  broadcast  stations  located 
within  the  geographical  boundaries  of 
the  congressional  district  and  such  sta- 
tions outside  the  district  whose  broad- 
cast area  population — for  instance,  the 
population  residing  within  the  radius  of 
the  station's  "A-contour"  broadcast 
area — includes  at  least  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  given  district.  Exam- 
ple: If  there  are  three  stations  in  the 
district  and  one  just  outside  wliich 
counts  one-third  of  the  district's  popula- 
tion in  its  A-contour  market  area,  the 
candidate's  60-minute  allotment  would 
be  equally  divided  among  these  four  sta- 
tions: each  offering  him  15  minutes  of 
discounted  time. 

Senate  races:  Thfe  120  1 -minute  seg- 
ments to  which  each  Senate  candidate 
is  entitled,  and  the  sixty  1-minute  seg- 
ments in  the  case  of  House  candidates 
running  at  large,  would  be  equally  di- 
vided among  those  broadcasters  located 
within  the  State  and  such  broadcasters 
outside  the  State,  one-fifth  of  whose 
broadcast  area  population — or  a  con- 
tour population — reside  within  the 
State. 

It  should  be  possible  to  estimate  well 
in  advance  the  total  amount  of  time 
required  to  be  provided  by  any  given 
station  in  any  given  election  year,  thus 
permitting  licensees  to  set  aside  adequate 
time  for  political  candidates.  It  is  also 
presumed  that  a  licensee  would  have 
the  right,  whether  formally  or  inform- 
ally established,  to  preempt  commercial 
advertisers  during  the  5 -week  preelec- 
tion period  if  necessary  to  meet  the  re- 


quirements established  by  this  law.  Ob- 
viously, we  hope  that  any  such  instances 
would  be  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

PBOGEAM   TIMK   PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  encourage 
broader  exposure  of  candidates  and  is- 
sues, broadcasters  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  offer  candidates  the  opportu- 
nity to  purchase  an  additional  bonus  of 
program  time — that  is,  time  to  be  used  in 
segments  of  5  minutes  or  more.  Each 
candidate  for  the  House  and  Senate 
would  be  entitled  to  a  30-minute  pro- 
gram, or  its  equivalent,  on  each  of  the 
stations  required  to  provide  him  time. 
Station  responsibility  is  defined  exactly 
as  it  Is  in  the  section  dealing  with  spot 
time  allotments. 

Program  time  equivalencies  are  de- 
rived from  the  highest  published  rate 
charged  for  the  basic  time  imlt,  as  in 
the  spot-time  formula,  but  in  this  case 
the  base  unit  is  the  30-mlnute  prime- 
time  program,  rather  than  the  60-sec- 
ond prime- time  spot  armouncement. 

For  both  House  and  Senate  candi- 
dates, the  cost  of  this  program  time 
would  be  20  percent  of  the  regular  com- 
mercial rate  charged  by  the  station  for 
comparable  use  for  other  purposes.  As  in 
the  case  of  spot-time  discounts,  the  FCC 
would  have  the  power  to  review  a  sta- 
tion's rates  and  to  issue  such  regulations 
as  necessary. 

PROCEDURES    FOR    REQUESTING,    ALLOTTING,    AND 
PURCHASING     POLITICAL    TIME 

Candidates  and  broadcasters,  or  their 
representatives,  would  neogtiate  the  pxir- 
chase  of  spot  and  program  time  much  as 
they  now  do,  within  the  limits  of  the 
timetable  specified  in  the  bill.  This 
would  require  submission  of  applications 
Eind  schedule  requests  by  candidates  at 
least  60  days  before  the  election  and  the 
presentation  of  a  suggested  schedule  by 
the  broadcaster  to  each  candidate  40 
days  before  the  election.  A  minimum  of 
5  days  would  be  left  for  resolving  prob- 
lems or  disagreements.  Special  provision 
is  made  to  cover  late  primaries  where  a 
candidate  is  not  selected  until  after  the 
60-day  schedule  submission  date.  Almost 
all  candidates  are  now  required  to  make 
payment  for  time  purchased  prior  to 
broadcast,  and  under  the  Campaign 
Broadcast  Reform  Act,  candidates 
would  be  expected  to  continue  to  observe 
this  procedure.  In  order  to  assure  uni- 
formity and  fairness,  the  FCC  would 
have  responsibility  for  prescribing  the 
form  of  the  applications  and  schedule 
presentations  and  for  arbitrating 
disputes. 

ALTERNATIVE    APPROACH 

Mr.  President,  other  avenues  of  reform 
are  open  and  certainly  should  be  ex- 
plored. In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the 
Campaign  Broadcast  Reform  Act  of  1969 
is  not  offered  as  a  panacea  for  the  prob- 
lem of  skyrocketing  campaign  expendi- 
tures. Rather,  it  is  submitted  simply  as  a 
focus  for  discussion  and  a  stimulus  for 
debate.  Thus,  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  are 
not  wedded  to  every  comma  and  semi- 
colon contained  within  it.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. We  are  open  to  any  reasonable 
approach  which  addresses  the  problem. 
But  we  do  ask  that  the  problem  be  ad- 
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dressed  and.  that  after  careful  delibera- 
tion, action  be  taken. 

In  considering  any  alternative  ap- 
proaches, however,  let  us  remember  that 
the  use  of  a  small  amount  of  discounted 
time  such  as  we  propose  circumvents 
many  of  the  complications  that  are  raised 
by  legislation  which  would  substantially 
alter  the  equal-time  provision  of  section 
315  of  the  Federal  Communications  Act. 
Any  such  alterations  always  run  the 
grave  risk  of  exposing  the  broadcast  in- 
dustry to  the  very  abuses  that  section 
315  was  designed  to  prevent  when  it  was 
originally  enacted  35  years  ago. 

The  Campaign  Broadcast  Reform  Act 
manages  to  avoid  all  these  pitfalls  while 
still  providing  a  guarantee  of  access  to 
the  television  medium  for  every  serious 
candidate.  Yet,  because  the  cost  of  even 
discounted  broadcast  time  is  relatively 
high,  strong  deterrents  guard  against 
abuse  by  frivolous  candidates  and  pro- 
tect the  broadcast  industry  in  high- 
priced  metropolitan  areas  where  tele- 
vision is  not  now  a  campaign  factor. 

THE    NEED    FOR    REFORM 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  television 
campaigning  in  the  United  States — the 
only  country  in  the  world  that  charges 
its  candidates  for  access  to  the  medium — 
is  making  it  impossible  for  a  man  of 
moderate  means  to  run  for  public  office 
unless  he  successfully  curries  the  support 
of  wealthy  men  or  powerful  special-in- 
terest groups. 

The  total  cost  of  all  campaigns  in  the 
United  States  last  year  is  estimated  at 
approximately  $300  million,  an  increase 
of  50  percent  since  1964  and  100  percent 
since  1956.  Roughly  $58.9  million  of  this 
total  was  expended  on  political  broad- 
casts, 64.5  percent  being  spent  on  tele- 
\  ision.  If  we  limited  our  attention  solely 
to  the  Federal  oflBces  that  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  Campaign  Broadcast  Re- 
form Act,  the  proportion  spent  on  tele- 
vision would  be  much,  much  higher. 

Even  when  production  costs  are  elimi- 
nated, the  amoimts  spent  on  political 
television  time  are  enormous.  In  1952  the 
declared  figure  for  all  candidates  was  $3 
million,  excluding  primaries.  In  1956  the 
comparable  figure  was  $6.6  million;  in 
1960,  $10  million;  in  1964,  $17.5  million; 
and  in  1968,  $27.4  million.  These  rising 
broadcast  expenses  represent  greater  use 
of  television  as  well  as  higher  costs,  of 
course.  But  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  television  rates  also  climbed  by  an 
average  of  30  to  40  percent  between  1961 
and  1967. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  time  Abraham 
Lincoln  spent  75  cents  on  his  1864  Con- 
gressional campaign  imtll  the  early 
l950's,  most  of  the  growth  in  political 
spending  corresponded  to  the  increases 
in  our  population  and  our  cost  of  living. 
That  campaign  spending  has  jumped  114 
percent  since  1952  can  only  be  directly 
attributable  to  the  television  revolution 
in  American  politics.  The  cost  per  vote 
cast  for  the  two  major  party  candidates 
never  exceeded  19  to  20  cents  during  the 
years  1912  through  1928.  In  fact,  it  even 
remained  at  this  low  level  through  the 
elections  of  1952  and  1956.  But  Ji  the  past 
12  years  this  cost  indicator  has  soared 
upward  by  over  300  percent,  reaching 
67  cents  per  vote  in  1968  when  spending 
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on    behalf    of    third    party    candidate 
George  Wallace  is  included. 

The  full  extent  of  the  insatiable  de- 
mands imposed  by  this  campaign  revolu- 
tion are  best  revealed  when  the  specific 
requirements  for  House  and  Senate  races 
are  considered.  For  example,  many, 
many  House  races  cost  each  candidate 
at  least  $100,000— of  which  40  to  50 
percent  is  often  spent  on  broadcast  time. 
As  for  the  Senate,  several  candidates  last 
year  were  told  by  their  advertising 
agencies  that  television  would  cost  them 
10  cents  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  their  States.  This  meant  that 
seiuitorial  candidates  In  six  States  could 
expect  to  pay  at  least  a  million  dollars 
for  television  if  they  conducted  a  well 
run  campaign.  In  California  and  New 
York  the  sum  would  be  nearer  $2  mil- 
lion. And  these  figures  do  even  in- 
clude the  cost  of  producing  the  advertise- 
ments. These  extras  are  normally  equiv- 
alent to  one-fourth  the  expense  of  pur- 
chasing the  time  needed  to  air  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  television  industry 
has  done  a  marvelous  job  in  bringing  the 
issues  developed  in  our  major  campaigns 
before  the  pubUc.  The  nightly  newscasts 
and  special  documentaries  represent 
worthy  efforts  to  provide  the  vital  in- 
formation every  intelligent  voter  needs 
to  make  a  wise  choice.  But  the  hard  fact 
remains  that  these  efforts,  by  necessity, 
are  highly  condensed  and,  as  a  result, 
are  of  limited  effectiveness.  For  example, 
a  half -hour  news  show,  literally  covering 
the  entire  world's  events,  is  equivalent 
in  content  to  only  three-quarters  of  a 
single  newspaper  page. 

Our  radio  stations,  too,  must  be  con- 
sidered in  evaluating  the  need  for  reform 
of  our  political  broadcast  practices.  For. 
certainly,  they,  too,  have  contributed, 
however  unwittingly,  to  today's  danger- 
ous cost  spiral.  The  problems  involved 
in  defining  the  minimum  discoimt-tlme 
obligations  of  radio  broadcasters  is  much 
more  difficult,  however,  given  the  far 
greater  number  of  stations  involved.  And, 
as  pointed  out  earlier,  radio  advertising 
costs  are  a  relatively  small  percentage 
of  television  costs  at  the  Federal  level 
where  we  must  operate.  No  doubt  re- 
form is  needed  here,  too,  but  we  cannot 
delay  action  on  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem— television — while  waiting  for  a 
solution  of  the  minor  issues. 

With  each  year  that  passes,  the  crisis 
grows  more  grave,  and  if  any  action  is  to 
be  taken  by  1970  we  will  have  to  begin 
now,  where  we  can,  while  we  can. 

Mr.  President,  the  broadcasters  have 
a  right  to  do  their  best  to  make  a  fair 
profit  under  our  free  enterprise  system. 
But  they  also  have  Ein  obligation,  a 
higher  obligation,  as  the  law  states,  to 
operate  "in  the  public  interest."  After 
all,  they  are  licensed  by  the  American 
people  to  use  their  airways  as  a  public 
service.  They  have  not  been  granted  their 
broadcasting  opportunities  by  divine 
right.  Congress  can  alter  the  require- 
ments for  use  of  the  airways  any  time  It 
is  in  the  public  interest  to  do  so.  And 
given  the  vital  importance  of  reopening 
our  political  system  to  maximum  com- 
petition, now  is  clearly  such  a  Ume. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  am  quite  hope- 
ful that  the  Campaign  Broadcast  Reform 
Act  will  achieve  the  speedy  considera- 


tion it  deserves,  for  nothing  less  than 
the  integrity  of  our  historic  belief  in 
democracy  is  at  stake.  Technology  has 
radically  changed  the  demands  of  cam- 
paigning for  public  office  in  just  the  past 
decade.  We  must  adapt  our  laws  and 
practices  to  deal  with  these  changes  If 
we  are  to  succeed  In  preserving  the  open 
character  of  our  political  system.  And 
let  us  remember  that  this  free  competi- 
tion has  produced  some  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  the  world  has  ever  known — 
men  of  unlimited  talent,  but  very  limited 
means — men  such  as  Abraham  Lincoln. 
If  he  were  to  enter  the  public  arena  to- 
day, for  example,  I  doubt  if  he  would  be 
able  to  survive. 

Such  a  situation  is  obviously  un- 
healthy. The  responsibility  to  do  some- 
thing about  It  is  ours.  We  cannot  shirk 
it  any  longer.  If  we  do  not  have  the  wis- 
dom and  courage  to  reform  our  political 
system  from  within  there  are  many  who 
stand  ready  to  overthrow  it  from  with- 
out. Public  confidence  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  reforming  obvious  inequities. 
The  remedy  offered  by  the  Campaign 
Broadcast  Reform  Act  is  a  mild  one,  but 
it  is  reasonable  and  should  prove  effec- 
tive. Let  us  take  this  opportunity  for 
moderate  reform  before  more  extreme 
measures  are  the  only  viable  alternative. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Campaign  Broadcast  Re- 
form Act  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2876)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  provide  can- 
didates for  congressional  offices  with 
certain  cHjport unities  to  purchase  broad- 
cast time  from  television  broadcasting 
stations,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pearson,  for 
himself  and  other  Senators,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2876 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1,  Part  I  of  title  HI  of  the  Ck)m- 
munlcatlons  Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section  : 

"Television  Broadcast  Time  for  Candidate* 
for  Congressional  OfOcea 

"Stc.  331.  (a)  F<or  purpose  of  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'broadcast  area'  means  the 
A  contour  area  of  a  television  broadcasting 
station,  as  determined  under  regulations  ot 
the  Commission. 

"(2)  The  term  'legally  qualified  candidate' 
Includes  only  candidates  In  general  elections. 

"(3)  The  term  'RepresenUtlve  In  Con- 
gress' Includes  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"(1)  The  term  'television  broadcasting 
station'  means  a  television  broadcasting  sta- 
tion operating  on  a  channel  regularly  as- 
signed by  the  CommisMon  under  this  Act  to 
the  television  broadcasting  station's  com- 
munity. 

"(b)  Each  legally  quaUfled  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Representative  In  Congress  or 
United  States  Senator  shall  be  provided.  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (d),  opportuni- 
ties to  purchase  broadcast  time  from  the 
television  broadcasting  stations  required  un- 
der subsection  (c)  to  provide  such  opportu- 
nities to  such  candidate. 
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'(c)(1)  Bttcll  legftlly  qualified  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Representative  In  Congress 
elected  from  al  congreeelonal  district  shall 
be  provided  opportunities  to  purchase  broad- 
cast time  from  I  each  television  broadcasting 
station  located  In  such  district  and  from  any 
other  televlsioq  broadcasting  station  whose 
broadcast  area  population  comprises  at  least 
one-thlrd  of  th^  population  of  such  district. 
"(3)  Each  legally  qualified  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Representative  in  Congress 
elected  at  large'  from  a  State  or  for  the  office 
of  United  States  Senator  from  a  State  shall 
be  provided  opportunities  to  pvu'chase  broad- 
caat  time  from  each  television  broadcasting 
station  located  in  such  State  and  from  any 
other  television  broadcasting  station  which 
has  at  least  oi^fiftb  of  its  broadcast  area 
population  residing  in  such  State. 

"(3)  The  population  of  each  State,  con- 
gressional distnct,  and  broadcast  area  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Commission  on  the 
basis  of  the  latest  available  census  infor- 
mation from  tl}e  Department  of  Commerce. 
"(d)  The  opportunities  to  purchase  broad- 
cast time  required  to  be  provided  by  tele- 
vision broadcasting  stations  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  provided  as  follows : 

"(1)  The  brciadcast  time  required  to  be 
provldwl  shall  be  provided  during  the  five- 
week  period  en<tlng  on  the  date  of  each  gen- 
eral election  h#ld  to  select  Representatives 
in  Congress  anc^  United  States  Senators.  Not 
later  than  the  ^th  day  preceding  the  date  of 
such  election  (nr  If  a  primary  election  to 
select  candidates  for  such  election  is  to  be 
held  after  such  60th  day,  not  later  than  the 
42nd  day  preceding  the  date  of  such  elec- 
tion), each  legally  qualified  candidate  In 
such  election  fc^  the  office  of  Representative 
In  Congress  or  t)ie  office  of  United  States  Sen- 
ator may  apply  ( in  such  manner  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  by  regulation  prescribe)  to  any 
television  broadbastlng  station,  required  un- 
der subsection  (c)  to  provide  opportunities  to 
purchase  broadcast  time  to  such  candidate, 
to  purchase  thie  broadcast  time  described 
In  paragraph  (|2)  of  this  subsection.  Not 
later  than  the  fOth  day  preceding  the  date 
of  such  election^  each  television  broadcasting 
station  which  lias  received  any  application 
under  the  preceding  sentence  to  purchase 
broadcast  time  ^all  provide  each  applicant 
with  a  schedule  of  the  broadcast  time  which 
may  be  purchased  by  the  applicant.  Such 
schedule  shall  l^e  made  in  accordance  with 
the  requlremenlb  of  this  section. 

"(2)  (A)  EachJ  legally  qualified  candidate 
for  the  office  ot  Representative  In  Congress 
shall,  with  resp^t  to  each  general  election 
In  which  be  is  tunning,  be  entitled  to  pur- 
chase—  I 

"(1)  Sixty  on0-mlnute  announcements  or 
the  equivalent  (bs  determined  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Conkmission) ,  and 

•'(11)  A  thlrty-mlnute,  program-length 
broadcast  or  the<  equivalent  not  to  be  used  In 
segments  shorte^  than  five  minutes  In  length 
(as  determined!  under  regulations  of  the 
Commission)  frtfm  each  television  broadcast- 
ing station  required  under  subsection  (c)  to 
provide  opportunities  to  such  candidate  to 
purchase  broadcast  time. 

"(B)  Each  le^ly  qualified  candidate  for 
the  office  of  United  State  Senator  shall,  with 
respect  to  each  ireneral  election  in  which  he 
is  running,  be  ebtltled  to  purchase — 

"(i)  One  hxinired  and  twenty  one- minute 
segments  of  brc^cast  time  (or  the  equiv- 
alent as  determllied  under  regulations  of  the 
Commission),  aiid 

"(11)  A  thiriy-mlnute  program-length 
broadcast  or  the;  equivalent  not  to  be  used  in 
segments  shortef  than  five  minutes  in  length 
(as  determined  under  regulations  of  the 
Commission)  frc»m  each  television  broadcast- 
ing station  required  under  subsection  (c)  to 
provide  opportubitles  to  such  candidate  to 
purchase  broadokst  time. 

'(C)    If  more  than  one  television  broad- 


casting station  is  required  under  subsection 
(c)  to  provide  a  candidate  with  opportuni- 
ties to  purchase  broadcast  time,  all  the  tele- 
vision broadcast  stations  so  required  to  pro- 
vide such  candidate  with  such  opportuni- 
ties shall  divide  equally  among  themselves 
(in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Com- 
miseion)  the  responsibility  to  provide  to  the 
candidate  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
broadcast  time  described  In  clause  ( i )  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

"(3)  Each  candidate  shall  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  broeulcast  time  dur- 
ing the  continuous  three  hour  period  of  each 
broadcast  day  which  reflects  the  highest  pub- 
lished rates  of  the  station,  or  during  such 
other  period  as  the  candidate  may  request. 

"(4)  The  rates  charged  a  candidate  for 
broadcast  time  purchased  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed — 

(A)  Thirty  per  centum  of  the  charges 
made  for  comparable  use  of  such  station  for 
other  piirposes  for  the  announcements  de- 
scribed in  clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(B)  of  paragraph  (2),  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(B)  20  per  centum  of  the  charges  made 
for  comparable  use  of  such  station  for  other 
purpK>see  for  the  program  time  described  in 
clause  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of 
paragraph    (2),   as    the   case   may   be. 

"The  Commission  shall  have  the  authority 
to  require  licensees  to  keep  such  records  as 
may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  sale  price 
of  broadcast  time  during  the  four  month 
period  preceding  the  date  of  the  general  elec- 
tion. Upon  application  of  a  candidate,  the 
Commission  shall  promptly  review  the  sta- 
tion's records  to  determine  whether  the  sta- 
tion is  In  compliance  with  this  Act  and  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  the 
station  into  compliance." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  Sec.  1 
of  this  Act  shall  be  applied  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Sec.  315  of  the  Com- 
mtinications  Act  of  1934. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  Sec.  1  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  candi- 
dates in  general  elections  held  on  or  after 
the  180th  day  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  there  is  considerable  and  laudable 
interest  in  widening  participation  in  our 
electoral  process,  soaring  campaign  costs 
work  in  the  opposite  direction. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  1968 
candidates  for  public  office  at  all  levels 
spent  about  $300  million  campaigning, 
up  $100  million  from  the  previous  presi- 
dential election  year. 

Similar  expenditures  in  presidential 
election  years  between  1952  and  1964 
only  rose  from  $140  million  to  $200 
million. 

Inflation  accounts  for  only  imrt  of  that 
increase. 

One  major  increase  came  from  greater 
use  of  political  broadcasts  as  a  campaign 
tool,  in  Senate  and  House  races,  as  well 
as  in  presidential  elections. 

The  Federal  Communication  Commis- 
sion reported  that  $34.6  million  were 
spent  on  all  political  broadcasting  in 
1964.  In  1968,  that  figure  was  $58.9 
million. 

Almost  65  percent  of  that  total  went 
into  television. 

Clearly,  television  campaigning,  with 
its  many  pluses  and  minuses,  is  not  only 


here  to  stay,  but  reliance  on  TV  as  a  ma- 
jor campaign  strategy  undoubtedly  will 
continue  to  increase. 

As  campaign  costs  soar,  the  search  for 
wealthy  candidates  and  wealthy  con- 
tributors intensifies. 

Reliance  on  just  one  segment  of  so- 
ciety undermines  the  basis  for  represent- 
ative and  responsive  government. 

Statistics  emphasize  the  narrowness 
of  participation  represented  by  political 
contributors. 

It  has  been  estimated  than  only  5 
percent  or  less  of  our  population  con- 
tribute to  political  campaigns. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  only  l 
percent  of  our  people  contribute  90  per- 
cent of  all  political  funds. 

The  Nation  is  faced,  then,  with  a  seri- 
ous problem  of  maintaining  representa- 
tive and  responsive  governments,  both 
as  to  malting  possible  races  for  public 
office  by  candidates  of  low  and  moderate 
incomes  and  as  to  supporting  political 
campaigns  which  reach  and  inform  as 
many  people  as  possible. 

Today,  the  able  Senator  from  Kansas 
•  Mr.  Pearson)  and  I  introduced  a  bill 
designed  as  a  small  step  toward  alleviat- 
ing one  aspect  of  the  problem  of  increas- 
ing campaign  costs. 

The  Campaign  Broadcast  Reform  Act 
of  1969  seeks  to  lower  the  cost  of  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  television  campaigning. 

The  rationale  for  starting  with  televi- 
sion is : 

First.  The  airways  belong  to  the  public. 

Second.  TV  time  is  a  major  campaign 
cost  and  will  continue  to  be  so. 

The  Campaign  Broadcast  Reform  Act 
would  work  this  way: 

In  the  5  weeks  prior  to  a  general  elec- 
tion only,  a  candidate  for  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  could  purchsise  the 
equivalent  of  60  1 -minute  prime- time 
spots  at  30  percent  of  the  commercial 
rate,  and  the  equivalent  of  one  30-min- 
ute  prime-time  program  at  20  percent 
of  the  regular  commercial  rate. 

Senate  candidates  could  purchase  the 
equivalent  of  120  1 -minute  prime-time 
spots  at  30  percent  of  the  regiUar  com- 
merdsd  rate  and  the  equivalent  of  a  30- 
minute  program  at  20  percent  of  the 
prime-time  rate. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  candidate,  spot 
time  could  be  divided  among  1 -minute 
ads  and  ads  of  shorter  duration  and  pur- 
chased at  various  times.  The  cost  of  the 
package  would  be  limited  to  the  cost  of  60 
1 -minute  or  120  1 -minute  prime-time 
spots. 

Similarly,  program  time  would  be  di- 
vided at  the  discretion  of  the  candidate, 
though  programs  would  have  to  be  at 
least  5  minutes  long. 

Discounted  time  purchased  would  have 
to  be  divided  equally  among  all  stations 
in  a  House  district  or  a  State.  Also,  out- 
of-dlstrict  or  out-of -State  stations  serv- 
ing prescribed  percentages  of  an  area's 
population  also  would  have  to  accept  an 
equal  share  of  the  discounted  time. 

The  bill  does  not  limit  a  candidate 
from  purchasing  additional  time,  nor 
does  it  interfere  with  billing  procedures 
involving  political  candidates. 

The  bill  also  is  designed  not  to  raise 
questions  of  equal  time. 
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Again,  the  intent  of  the  Campaign 
Broadcast  Reform  Act  of  1969  is  to  help 
provide  all  candidates  with  access  to  a 
most  Important  campaign  tool. 

It  is  my  hope  that  not  only  will  this 
bill  be  considered  on  its  own  merits,  but 
that  its  introduction  will  generate  needed 
study  of  ways  to  open  the  opportunity  to 
run  for  public  office  to  all  persons,  regard- 
less of  the  degree  of  affluence  of  the  can- 
didate or  of  his  backers. 

Only  in  that  way  can  we  insure  that 
the  high  cost  of  campaigning  does  not 
thwart  efforts  to  insure  that  our  Gov- 
ernment elected  by  the  people  represents 
and  is  responsive  to  all  people. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  rapidly 
growing  cost  of  political  campaigns  poses 
a  serious  threat  to  our  traditional  politi- 
cal values  and  system.  In  the  past  few 
years  the  impact  of  technological  devel- 
opments on  our  campaigning  has  become 
obvious  to  all.  The  need  for  a  good  tele- 
vision image  and  the  use  of  TV  docu- 
mentaries and  television  spots  similar  to 
those  used  to  sell  commercial  products 
have  become  accepted  parts  of  our  system 
of  choosing  our  leaders  and  legislators. 

Besides  becoming  a  dominant  influence 
in  our  elections,  TV  has  had  a  profound 
effect  on  the  cost  of  running  for  ix)litical 
office.  For  example,  in  1952,  $3  million 
was  spent  for  TV  time  by  all  candidates : 
by  1968,  this  figure  reached  $27.4  million. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  consider- 
able cost  of  the  production  of  TV  mate- 
rials, which  is  estimated  to  run  25  percent 
or  more  of  the  cost  for  time. 

In  Virginia,  we  have  just  completed  a 
Democratic  primary  election  in  which 
record  amounts  were  spent  by  the  candi- 
dates on  their  campaigns,  much  of  which 
was  for  TV  time  and  production.  For 
example,  one  candidate  spent  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  on  TV  time 
and  production,  a  figure  in  excess  of  the 
total  amount  spent  by  any  previous  Vir- 
ginia candidate  in  a  primary  or  a  general 
election. 

Recently  released  figures  on  campaign 
costs  in  1968  indicate  that  the  percentage 
spent  for  TV  time  was  greater  than  in 
previous  years.  Whatever  figures  are 
used,  one  point  is  clear — campaign  costs 
are  increasing  rapidly  and  the  cost  of 
TV  time  is  a  significant  factor  in  the 
increase. 

As  campaign  costs  increase,  it  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  difficult  for 
candidates  without  personal  wealth  or 
the  backing  of  powerful  interest  groups 
to  rim  for  high  office.  Such  a  situation 
is  totally  imacceptable  in  a  system  such 
as  ours. 

It  is  clear  that  the  current  election 
laws  are  ineffective  in  limiting  the  cost 
of  campaigning  and  that  Congress  must 
take  steps  to  bring  the  cost  of  cam- 
paigning within  reason.  The  bill  in- 
troduced today  by  Senators  Hart  and 
Pearson  represents  a  modest  first  step 
in  that  direction.  I  join  in  its  sponsor- 
ship as  an  expression  of  my  concern  over 
complaints — heard  with  increasing  fre- 
quency— that  only  the  independently 
wealthy,  or  those  backed  by  well-to-do 
special  interests,  can  afford  to  seek  pub- 
lic office.  I  hope  the  bill  will  serve  as  a 
vehicle  for  further  refinements  leading 


to  limitations  on  campaign  spending  and 
disclosure. 

Congress  must  act  to  restore  the  pub- 
lic's faith  in  our  Gtovemment.  Broader 
participation  in  political  campaigns,  to- 
gether with  a  reduction  in  campaign 
costs  and  financial  disclosure  by  pub- 
lic officials,  would  serve  to  eliminate 
doubt  and  suspicion  about  the  activi- 
ties of  people  in  government,  and  those 
aspiring  to  public  office. 

The  bill  provides  for  reduced  rates  for 
TV  time  for  candidates  for  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  does  so  in  the  simplest 
manner  possible  and  without  imposing 
an  undue  burden  on  any  one  station. 
Simply,  the  bill  provides  that  each  can- 
didate for  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  a  general  election,  would 
be  able  to  buy  a  certain  amount  of  time 
at  a  reduction  from  the  regular  commer- 
cial rate. 

Candidates  for  the  Senate  would  be 
able  to  buy  up  to  120  minutes  of  spot 
time  to  be  used  in  segments  of  1  minute 
or  less  at  30  percent  of  the  regular  rate. 
Candidates  for  the  House  would  be  able 
to  buy  up  to  60  minutes  of  this  time.  The 
time  would  be  divided  among  the  stations 
serving  a  significant  portion  of  the  can- 
didate's State  or  district.  In  addition, 
each  candidate  would  be  able  to  buy  a 
30-minute  program  or  its  equivalent  on 
each  station  servicing  his  State  or  dis- 
trict at  20  percent  of  the  regular  rate. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  the 
simplicity  of  the  bill  would  be  a  start 
toward  a  more  complete  limitation  and 
control  upon  campaign  costs,  particular- 
ly those  involved  In  television.  In  view  of 
this,  the  bill  is  worthy  of  consideration 
by  the  Senate.  I  hope  early  hearings  will 
focus  the  Senate's  attention  upon  this 
problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Joint  Commission  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  Mex- 
ican States 

A  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  strongly  urging  prompt  action 
on  S.J.  Res.  119  and  provision  of  sufficient 
funds  to  cover  the  modest  expenses  of  the 
U.S.  Section  of  the  United  States-Mexico 
Commission  for  Border  Development  and 
Friendship;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Repobt  of  Title  I  Agreements  Under  the 

agbictj1.turai,     trade     development    and 

Assistance  Act  of  1954 

A  letter  from   the  Acting  Administrator, 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department 

of    Agriculture,    transmitting,    pursuant    to 

law,   a  report  of   agreements   signed   under 

Public  Law  480  in  July  and  August  1969  for 


foreign  currencies  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Value  of  Propeett,  Supplies,  and 
Commodities  Provided  bt  the  Berlin 
Macistrat 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
value  of  property,  supplies,  and  commod- 
ities provided  by  the  Berlin  Magistral  for  the 
quarter  April  1,  to  June  30,  1969;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Legislation  Authorizing  a  Study 
of  Essential  Railroad  Passenger  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  13a 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  to  authorize 
a  study  of  essential  railroad  passenger  service 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  Improving  and  Clari- 
FTING  Certain  Laws  Affecting  the  Coast 
Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  improve  and  clarify  certain  laws 
affecting  the  Coast  Guard  ( with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  financial 
statements  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  dated 
September  9,  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
O[}erations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  piu^uant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  potential  for  savings  by 
reduction  of  aircraft  engine  procurement. 
Department  of  the  Navy  and  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  dated  September  9.  1969  (with 
an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  enforcement  of  sanitary, 
facility,  and  moisture  requirements  at  fed- 
erally Inspected  poultry  plants.  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, dated  September  10,  1969  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  secret  report  on  review  of  U.S.  assist- 
ance programs  In  Tunisia  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Proposed       Legislation       Modifttng       the 
Boundaries  of  the  Santa  Fe,  Cibola,  and 
CtRsoN  National  Forests,  N.  Mex. 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture,  transmitting   a   draft    of   proposed 
legislation  to  modify  the  boundaries  of  the 
Santa  Fe,  Cibola,  and  Carson  National  For- 
ests In  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per); to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Report  on  Coumissart  Activities  Outside 
THE  Continental  Untted  States 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration,  Department  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  piirsuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Department  on  commissary  activities 
outside  the  continental  United  States  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Amendment  op  'rHS  Atomic 

Enxrut  Act  or  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman,  Atomic 

Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 

proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Atomic 
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Knergy  Act  oi 
other  purposes 
to  the  Joint 
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1964,   as   amended,  and  for 

(with  accompanying  papers); 

(Jommlttee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


Repokt  on  Foi^ion  Agknts  Registration  Act 
A  letter  froi^  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States^  transmitting,  ptirsuant  to 
law,  a  rejjort  oC  the  Attorney  Oeneral  on  the 
Foreign  Agenfs  Registration  Act,  for  the 
calendar  year  1068  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  tha  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORlj  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BtBLf ,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insillar  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  660.  A  bll^  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  \fnilam  Howard  Taft  National 
Historic  Site  (Kept.  No.  01-396) . 


EXTENSIONJOP  AUTHORITY  TO  LIM- 
IT THE  RiATES  OP  INTEREST  OR 
DIVIDENnS  PAYABLE  ON  TIME 
AND  SAVINGS  DEPOSITS  AND  AC- 
COtTNTS— REPORT  OP  A  COMMTT- 
TJJ:  (S.  RBPT.  no.  91-397) 

Mr.  PROX^kHRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy. I  report  favorably  an  original  joint 
resolution  iSjJ.  Res.  149  >  to  extend  for  3 
months  the  Authority  to  limit  the  rates 
of  interest  oil  dividends  payable  on  time 
and  savings  deposits  and  accounts,  and 
I  submit  a  reoort  thereon. 

The  PREI^DING  OPPICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  joint  resolu- 
tion will  be  nlaced  on  the  calendar;  and 
the  report  will  be  printed. 


will 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
(COMMITTEES 


session,  the  following 
of  nominations  were 


As  in  exec  jtive 
favorable  reports 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  FtJUJRIOHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  R<ilatlons: 

Jack  W.  Ly<iman.  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Malay- 
sia: 

Charles  T.  dross,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  md  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Re- 
public  of   Sln{;apore; 

Charles  W.  A  dalr.  Jr..  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  X  Uruguay: 

Robert  M.  ilayre.  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Pana- 
ma; 

Douglas  Ma<  Arthur  II,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  <^3relgn  Service  officer  of  the 
class  of  careeri  ambassador,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
Iran; 

Robinson  Wcllvalne,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Republic  of  Kenya; 

Charles  W.  t'oet,  of  New  York,  William  B. 
Buffiun.  of  NeW  York,  Dante  B.  Pascell,  U.S. 
Representatlva  from  the  State  of  Florida,  J. 
Irving  Whallejr,  U.S.  RepreeenUtlve  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Shirley  Temple 
Black,  of  Callflornla,  to  be  representatives  of 
the  United  Stat«a  of  America  to  the  24th 
session  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the 
United  Natlonji;  and 

ChrtstopherJ  H.    PhllUpe,    of    New    York, 


Olenn  A.  Olds,  of  New  York,  Rita  E.  Hausar, 
of  New  York,  William  T.  Coleman,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, to  be  alternate  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  24th  session 
of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary; 

Leonard  E.  Alderson,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Wis- 
consin. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED  OR  REPORTED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced or  reported,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  or  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar, as  follows : 

By  Mr.  PEARSON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Brookr,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.   Case,  Mr.   Cranston,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Eaolkton,  Mr.  Puubight, 
Mr.  GooDEix,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Hartki.  Mr.  Hatfieijj,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Inoute,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.   McGovern,  Mr.   Ma- 
THiAS,   Mr.   Metcale,   Mr.   Montota, 
Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  I»ell, 
Mr.  Perot,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Saxbe, 
Mr.    ScHWKiKEB,    Mr.    Scott,    Mrs. 
Smtth,  Mr.  Spono,  Mr.  Tydings,  Mr. 
Yarborough,    and    Mr.    Young    of 
Ohio)  : 
S.  2876.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  candidates  for 
congressional  offices  with  certain  opportuni- 
ties to  purchase  broadcast  time  from  tele- 
vision broadcasting  stations;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pearson  when  he  In- 
troduced   the    bill    appear    earlier    In    the 
Record   under   the   appropriate   heading.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
8.2877.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Sandolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcltiry. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  2878.    A   bUl    for    the   relief    of   Donate 
Losenno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  2879.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Code  of  1054  to  require  the  Issuance  of 
certificates  of  release  of  tax  Hens  and  the 
filing  of  such  certificates  In  the  same  offices 
In  which  the  notices  of  such  Hens  are  filed; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2880.  A  bill  to  provide  that  time  spent 
by  a  Federal  employee  in  a  travel  status 
shall  be  considered  as  hours  of  employment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

S.  2881.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  In  order  to  permit  eligible  house- 
holds living  In  remote  areas  of  Alaska  to  use 
food  stamp  coupons  for  the  purchase  of  am- 
munition; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stevens  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bills  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  2883.  A  bin  to  amend  Public  Law  394, 
84th  Congress,  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  supplemental  Irrigation  facilities  for  the 
Yuma  Mesa  Irrigation  District,  Arizona;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.   MONTOYA    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Holunos,  Mr.  Moss,  Mrs.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  : 
S.  2883.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  imposition 
of  a  duty  on  excessive  imports  of  p>otasslum 
chloride  or  muriate  of  potash;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Montota  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  in  the  Rscoro 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
S.  2884.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  duty-free 
entry  under  bond  of  certain  plastic  bags  to 
be  used  as  containers  for  exporting  organic 
fertilizer  from  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HOLUNOS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cotton)  : 
S.  2885.  A  bill  to  establish  an  orderly  trade 
In   textiles  and  In  leather  footwear;    to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hollings  when  he 
Introduced  the  bUl  appear  later  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT : 
S.  2886.  A  bin  to  change  the  names  of 
certain  projects  for  navlgaUon  and  other 
purposes  on  the  Arkansas  River;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbright  when  he 
Introduced  the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Maonuson)  (by  request) : 
S.  2887.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  13a  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  to  authorize  a 
study  of  essenUal  railroad  passenger  service 
by  the  S«creUry  of  Transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA  (for  himself.  Mr 
ANDERSON,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Bennett 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Buroick.  Mr.  Cannon 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton.  Mr.  Fulbright.  Mr.  Gurney 
Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr 
Murphy.  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Sponc,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Tydings,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Yar- 
borough, and  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota : 

th^"^'  .^-   ^*^-  •^°'"*  resolution  to  amend 
SLl'^H*  ^?'""'«  ""^Wng  continuing  ap 
proprlatlons  for  the  f.scal  year  1970  In  order 
to  provide  for  payment  to  local  educational 
agencies   of   fun    entitlements   pursuant   to 

A?p^'p-"atlor''^=   ^  '""^  ^°-*^^«  - 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Montoya  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 
By  Mr .  PROXMIRE : 
S.J.  Res.  140.  A  Joint  resoluUon  to  extend 
for  3  months  the  authority  to  limit  thlra^ 
sIvin^T  ''^f '^'^^'^d^  payable  on  time  aS 
calinfar  ^P°''''  ""*'  accounts;  placed  on  the 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmke  when  he 

?^Z     r>  *^*  J"*"*  resolution  appear  earlier 

n  the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 


^\}^,^-p^'^OTiVCTlOlf  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING   TO  RELEASE   OF   TAX 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bUl  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which 
would  require  the  Issuance  of  certificates 
of  release  of  tax  liens  and  the  fUlng  of 
such  certificates  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

When  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
f?les  a  lien  upon  an  individual  or  busi- 
ness, that  Hen  Is  recorded. 

When  the  lien  is  satisfied  a  release  of 
the  lien  is  recorded  only  if  the  expense 
of  that  release  is  borne  by  the  taxpayer. 

This  procedure  works  a  hardship  on 
owners  of  real  property  who  have  had  a 
lien  filed  against  that  property.  In  order 
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to  clear  title,  the  owner  of  the  property 
must  file  the  release  of  Hen  at  his  own 
expense. 

In  many  cases  the  expense  is  really 
borne  by  subsequent  owners  of  real  prop- 
erty who  have  the  burden  of  removing 
the  cloud  from  the  title  which  was  orig- 
inally created  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  lien. 

The  Federal  Government  should  be  in 
no  greater  position  than  anyone  else  in 
regard  to  removing  clouds  from  titles 
created  by  liens.  The  legislation  I  have 
introduced  today  would  require  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  take  the  necessary 
simple  measures  to  remove  the  cloud  cre- 
ated by  a  tax  lien  by  filing  a  certificate 
of  release  of  lien  in  the  same  oCBce  in 
which  the  notice  of  such  lien  was  orig- 
inally filed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  in 
full  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2879)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require 
the  issuance  of  certificates  of  release  of 
tax  liens  and  the  filing  of  such  certifi- 
cates In  the  same  oflBces  in  which  the 
notices  of  such  liens  are  filed,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Stevens,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2870 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of 
section  6325  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1054  (relating  to  release  of  lien  or  dis- 
charge of  property)  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "may  issue"  wherever  appearing 
therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "shaU 
issue". 

(b)  Subsection  (f)(1)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "If  a  certificate  is 
issued  pursuant  to  this  section  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  and  Is  filed  In  the 
same  office  as  the  notice  of  Men  to  which  It 
relates  ( If  such  notice  of  lien  has  been  filed ) 
such  certificate"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"a  certificate  which  is  issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  and  Is  filed  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (g)  (If  filing  is  required  under  such 
subsection)". 

(c)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(g)  Filing  of  Certificates  and  Notices. — 
If  the  notice  of  lien  to  which  a  certificate 
or  notice  issued  pursuant  to  this  section  re- 
lates has  been  filed,  such  certificate  or  notice 
shall  be  filed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  Is- 
suance, In  the  same  office  In  which  the  notice 
of  lien  was  filed.  If  the  notice  of  lien  to 
which  such  certificate  or  notice  relates  was 
filed  In  the  office  designated  by  State  law  un- 
der section  6323(f)  (or  in  the  office  of  Re- 
corder of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia) 
and  If  such  certificate  or  notice  may  not  be 
filed  In  such  office,  then  such  certificate  or 
notice  shan  be  effective  If  filed  In  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  Judicial  district  In  which  such 
office  is  situated." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  more  than  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


8.  2880— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  TIME  SPENT  IN 
TRAVEL  STATUS  BY  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Introducing  a  bill  that  will  treat 
that  time  spent  In  travel  status  by  a  Fed- 
eral employee  as  hours  of  emplosmient. 

Too  often  in  the  past  a  Federal  em- 
ployee has  been  required  to  travel,  while 
on  Government  business,  on  his  own  time. 
Many  instances  are  documented  in 
which  an  employee  is  required  to  be  in 
a  distant  city  on  a  Monday  morning, 
necessitating  his  traveling  on  Sunday 
and  many  times  on  Saturdays  in  order 
to  make  his  business  appointments. 

In  many  areas,  such  as  my  home  State 
of  Alaska,  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  con- 
venient travel  schedules  to  allow  travel 
during  normal  working  hours.  In  these 
cases,  in  order  to  carry  out  his  job  re- 
sponsibilities, the  employee  must  travel 
on  a  weekend  or  after  regularly  desig- 
nated working  hours. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
inconsistent  to  require  an  employee  to 
sacrifice  his  personal  time,  time  that 
could  be  spent  with  his  family  and 
friends,  in  order  to  meet  Federal  em- 
ployment commitments. 

My  bill  will  correct  this  glaring  defi- 
ciency by  counting  that  time  spent  in 
travel  status,  outside  of  normal  working 
hours,  as  hours  of  employment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2880)  to  provide  that  time 
spent  by  a  Federal  employee  in  a  travel 
status  shall  be  considered  as  hours  of 
employment,  introduced  by  Mr.  Stevens, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2880 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  5542(b)(2)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  time  spent  In  a  travel  status  away 
from  the  official  station  of  an  employee  is 
hours  of  employment." 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  5544(a)  of 
such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Time  spent  In  a  travel  status  away  from  the 
official  duty  station  of  an  employee  subject 
to  this  subsection  Is  hours  of  work." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3571(e)  of  title  30,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Time  spent  In  a  travel  status  away 
from  the  official  duty  station  of  an  employee 
is  hours  of  employment." 


S.  2881— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  POOD  STAMP  ACT 
OP  1964 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  that 
will  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
to  allow  certain  eligible  households  in 
my  home  State  of  Alaska  to  use  food 


stamp    coupons    for    the    purchase    of 
ammimition. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  allow 
those  Alaskans  in  the  remote  parts  of 
the  State  who  rely  on  subsistence  hunt- 
ing for  the  bulk  of  their  diet  to  purchase 
rlfie  and  shotgun  ammunition  for  this 
purpose.  In  these  areas  where  the  cost  of 
living  can  be  50  to  100  percent  higher 
than  Anchorage — and  Anchorage  has  a 
cost  of  living  25  to  50  percent  higher 
than  Washington,  D.C. — it  is  imperative 
that  we  do  everything  possible  to  assist 
these  people  to  obtain  an  adequate  diet. 

Mr.  President,  when  a  person  pays  30 
cents  for  a  small  can  of  milk,  50  cents 
for  a  box  of  salt,  or  $11  for  50  pounds  of 
fiour  from  a  village  store  and  must  still 
pay  a  high  freight  rate  to  have  the 
staples  delivered  to  his  homesite,  some- 
thing must  be  done.  My  bill  will  help  re- 
lieve this  tremendous  economic  burden 
by  allowing  the  purchase  of  ammimition 
with  food  stamp  coupons.  It  is  obvious 
that  by  allowing  these  Alaskans  to  pur- 
chase ammunition  to  shoot  game  for  sub- 
sistence they  will  be  able  to  supplement 
their  bsislc  diet  to  assure  an  adequate 
food  Intake. 

The  IRS  in  a  recent  administrative 
order  has  recognized  the  unique  Alaskan 
problem  by  allowing  Alaskans  In  remote 
areEis  to  purchase  rlfie  and  shotgim  am- 
mimition through  the  mail.  It  would 
seem  that  we  should  carry  this  one  step 
further  and  allow  them  to  purchase  the 
needed  ammunition  for  subsistence 
hunting  with  food  stamp  coupons. 

My  bill  would  allow  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2881)  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  in  order  to  permit 
eligible  households  living  in  remote  areas 
of  Alaska  to  use  food  stamp  coupons  for 
the  purchase  of  ammunition,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Stevens,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2881 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cor^gress  assembled.  That  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"authortty  or  certain  eligible  households 

IN    ALASKA    TO    USE    COtn>ON8    FOR    THE    PUR- 
CHASE OF  AMMUNITION 

"Sec.  17.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  members  of  eligible  house- 
holds living  In  the  State  of  Alaska  shall  be 
permitted,  in  accordance  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, to  purchase  ammunition  with  cou- 
pons Issued  under  this  Act  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  (1)  such  households  are 
located  In  an  area  of  the  State  which  make 
it  extremely  difficult  for  members  of  such 
households  to  reach  retail  food  stores,  and 
(2)  such  households  depend  to  a  substantial 
extent  on  the  use  of  firearms  to  kill  game 
for  food.  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
•ammunition'  means  ammunition  for  rifles 
and  shotguns." 
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S.  2883— INtTRODUCnON  OF  A  BILL 
CURBINa  EXCESSIVE  POTASH 
IMPORT3 

Mr.  MOlfrOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
agricultural  I  production  of  the  United 
States  is  locked  to  as  a  model  by  the 
entire  worldJ  The  quality  and  abundance 
of  our  food  supply  is  a  credit  to  the 
American  farmer  and  a  tribute  to  the 
modern  sciejnce  and  technology  which 
this  coimtryj  has  developed  in  order  to 
feed  an  even-growing  population  in  the 
United  Stattjs.  I  think  we  would  all  agree 
that  to  place  this  production  capability 
in  Jeopardy  by  making  it  dependent  on 
the  will  of  a|  foreign  nation — no  matter 
how  amiable  that  nation  may  be  or  how 
cordial  our  mutual  relationships — would 
be  utter  foUy.  Yet  this  Is  Just  what  Is 
occurring.     | 

We  are  doing  this  by  allowing  our  do- 
mestic potash  production  to  be  jeopard- 
ized— by  excessive  imports — and  thus 
presenting  tils  coimtry  with  a  situation 
whereir  we]  could  become  totally  de- 
pendent on  Canada  and  other  countries 
_for  6yr  supi^y  of  potash. 

Potash  is  0ne  of  three  primary  plant- 
i,  the  other  two  being  nitro- 
sphorous.  Potash  is  an  ele- 
ment for  which  there  is  no  substitute, 
and  without  which  most  food  crop  plants 
cannot  flourish.  Since  potash  is  one  of 
the  three  essential  Ingredients  of  fertil- 
izers, it  is.  therefore,  the  key  to  depend- 
able crop  production. 

My  logic  t^en  is  this:  Without  potash 
the  farm  ccnnmunity  cannot  maintain 
or  increase  tpe  productivity  of  our  land 
to  match  the  food  requirement  of  our 
growing  population,  estimated  to  be  300 
million  persdns  by  the  year  2000.  It  is 
Just  that  simple. 

I  find  it  uithinkable  that  this  Nation 
could  knowingly  allow  an  industry  so 
vitally  important  to  our  well-being  and 
national  security  as  our  domestic  potash 
indxistry  to  become  economically  atro- 
phied. It  may  behoove  us  to  recall  the 
reasons  why  bur  domestic  potash  indus- 
try was  founded  in  the  first  place. 

Prior  to  World  War  I.  American  agri- 
culture was  entirely  dependent  on  for- 
eign sources  [for  Its  potash.  When  the 
ese  supplies,  an  intensive 
de  to  locate  sources  in  this 
result,  potash  began  to  be 
produced  heie  in  1916  and  production 
continued  onja  moderate  scale  at  Trona. 
Calif.,  from  qrines  of  Searles  Lake,  even 
when  importfc  were  resumed. 

In  1931.  shipments  were  made  from 
the  newly  ascovered  potash  deposits 
near  Carlsbad.  N.  Mex.  Production  in- 
creased rapiay  until  at  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  u  about  half  of  the  potash 
consumed  here  was  of  American  oricin. 
Since  1938.  bfines  of  the  Saldura  Marsh 
in  Utah,  and  Subsequently  brines  in  east- 
em  Michigan,  also  have  been  used  as 
sources  of  potfush. 

Imports  wire  again  cut  off  during 
World  War  II,  whUe  the  demand  scared 
due  to  the  huge  war-food  program  and 
intensified  indiistrial  activity.  The  Amer- 
ican potash  lindustry  immediately  ex- 
panded its  mines  and  refineries  to  meet 
these  needs  fnd  continued  to  increase 
the  postwar  period.  This 
now    in    jeopardy,    and 
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prompt,  aggressive  action  muit  be  taken 
if  we  are  to  safeguard  an  industry  whose 
importance  to  our  national  interest  is 
all  too  clear  from  past  history. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  2  years  ago  and  again  last  Janu- 
ary, new  discoveries  of  potash  in  Canada 
have  been  flooding  the  U.S.  markets, 
steadily  squeezing  out  our  domestic  sup- 
plies. Total  foreign  imports  of  potash 
have  jumped  from  9  percent  of  domestic 
consumption  in  1960  to  54  percent  in 
1968,  Over  the  9  years  from  1960  to  1968, 
total  imports  of  potash  into  the  United 
States  averaged  about  30.5  percent  of  our 
domestic  consumption  for  those  9  years. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  further  that  pot- 
ash imports  excluding  Canadian  Imports 
have  remained  relatively  constant,  total- 
ing approximately  350.000  tons  per  year 
in  raw  mineral,  while  Canadian  imports 
have  jumped  astronomically  from  3  tons 
in  1961  to  3,309.142  tons  in  1968  of  the 
mineral  known  as  potassium  chloride. 

Mr.  President,  some  American  potash 
producers  have  found  it  more  profitable 
to  operate  in  Canada.  The  primary  rea- 
son is  because  of  an  extensive  body  of 
high  grade,  low  cost  ore,  making  possible 
lower  production  costs.  This  advantage, 
plus  special  inducements  given  by  the 
Canadian  Government  to  Canadian  pot- 
ash producers,  creates  a  difficult  com- 
petitive situation  for  the  producers  in 
Carlsbad,  where  our  domestic  production 
is  concentrated.  Consequently,  some  of 
our  domestic  producers  are  phasing  out 
their  operations  in  the  United  States  and 
moving  their  operations  to  Canada.  To 
compound  the  situation,  potash  imports 
are  duty  free. 

There  is  a  human  side  to  this  story 
also,  my  colleagues.  Plants  in  the  Carls- 
bad area  are  laying  off  workers  by  the 
hundreds  due  to  mine  shutdovms  and 
plant  closings.  In  the  year  between  June 
1967  and  June  1968,  alone  more  than 
1.400  workers  were  put  out  of  work  in  the 
Carlsbad  area,  and  all  because  of  potash 
imports.  Many  of  these  workers  are  over 
50  years  of  age.  and  their  previous  educa- 
tion has  been  in  one  field — potash  min- 
ing. It  is  late  in  their  lives  to  retrain 
them  for  other  jobs,  and  even  if  they 
could  be  retrained,  there  are  no  other 
jobs  available  to  them  in  the  area. 

The  advent  of  the  Canadian  potash 
industry  is.  to  a  degree,  a  welcome  devel- 
opment to  our  country  in  that  it  can 
supplement  our  'domestic  requirements 
if  and  when  we  have  a  shortage  of  supply : 
we  are  not  advocating  a  total  restriction 
on  imports — but  what  we  do  say  is  that 
no  force  within  our  control  should  be 
allowed  to  render  us  without  a  domestic 
industry.  The  close  and  friendly  relation- 
ship that  has  been  maintained  by  the 
United  States  and  our  good  neighbor 
to  the  North  is  indeed  a  pattern  of  excel- 
lence that  could  be  followed  by  other 
contiguous  nations.  But  in  spite  of  our 
friendship  with  Canada,  it  must  be  real- 
ized that  it  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
any  nation  to  be  dependent  upon  another 
for  the  production  of  its  food  supply. 

Mr.  President,  2  years  ago  I  Introduced 
a  bill  in  this  body  to  place  a  limit  on  im- 
ports of  potash  into  this  country.  My  bill 
then  would  have  allowed  for  up  to  25 
percent  of  our  domestic  needs  to  be  im- 


ported from  foreign  sources.  I  stated  in 
introducing  that  measure,  and  again 
during  hearings  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  October  of  1967,  that 
if  my  measure  was  not  enacted  promptly 
that  a  domestic  industry  would  be  de- 
stroyed. Regrettably  my  import  quota 
bill  was  not  enacted  and  my  warnings 
are  becoming  prophetic.  A  domestic  In- 
dustry is  being  destroyed. 

I  reintroduced  my  import  quota  bill 
again  this  session — in  January  of  this 
year.  I  intended  to  push  vigorously  for 
its  enactment  and  felt  that  I  had  the 
force  of  the  history  of  unfortunatie  mine 
closings  to  support  my  contention.  But 
what  has  happened?  The  administration, 
in  a  report  from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion on  May  6. 1969,  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  my  bill.  S.  344,  while 
openly  acknowledging  the  plight  of  our 
domestic  industry,  nonetheless  has  re- 
served judgment  on  the  measure.  Thus, 
without  the  open  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  given  the  number  of  import 
quota  bills  pending  before  Congress, 
being  practical,  one  would  have  to  sur- 
mise that  my  measure  stood  little  chance 
of  passage  soon  enough  to  help  our 
domestic  industry.  Thus,  another  alter- 
native or  alternatives  must  be  sought. 

There  is  one  small  ray  of  hope  for  our 
domestic  industry  short  of  legislative 
action.  The  U.S.  Treasury  Department, 
at  the  request  of  Senator  Anderson  and 
myself,  initiated  an  investigation  2  years 
ago  into  possible  violations  by  potash  im- 
porters of  the  Anti-Dimiping  Act  of  1921. 
as  amended.  Finally,  after  constant 
prodding  and  urging  on  our  part,  the 
Department  has  concluded  their  investi- 
gation and  has  informed  me  that — 

This  merchandise  (potash)  is  being,  or  Is 
likely  to  be,  sold  at  less  than  fair  value 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Antidumping  Act. 
1921.  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  160  et  seq  ) .  The 
cases,  therefore,  have  been  referred  to  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  for  deter- 
mination as  to  Injury. 

The  determination  was  with  reference 
to  potash  Imports  from  Canada,  France, 
and  West  Germany. 

Mr.  President.  I  thmk  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  the  case  of  one  exporter 
from  Canada.  International  Minerals 
and  Chemical  'Canada)  Ltd.— D,IC— 
"less  than  25  percent  of  its  merchandise 
was  sold  in  the  home  market."  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  can  any  industry  hope  to  sur- 
vive with  this  type  of  unfair  competition 
from  foreign  importers?  No  industry  can. 
You  have  an  exporter  that  sets  up  shop 
in  Canada  where  it  gets  special  incen- 
tives from  the  Canadian  Government, 
mines  potash  in  Canada,  helps  the 
Canadian  economy,  pays  Canadian 
taxes,  then  turns  around  and  exports 
over  75  percent  of  its  product  into  the 
United  States  because  we  place  no  re- 
strict'ons  whatsoever,  and  it  does  so  at 
less  than  fair  market  value.  Our  domes- 
tic potash  industry  is  at  the  mercy  of 
foreign  producers.  This  is  totally  incom- 
prehensible. No  other  sovereign  govern- 
ment would  stand  still  for  this  sort  of 
cutthroat  competition  from  a  foreign 
source. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission within  the  90-day  period  that  it 
has  been  given  to  determine  the  extent 
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of  injury  to  the  domestic  potash  industry 
from  foreign  imports  will  take  appro- 
priate action  to  curb  this  situation.  I 
vigorously  urge  them  to  do  so  and  serve 
notice  that  I  will  be  following  their  pro- 
ceedings extremely  close.  If  remedial 
action  cannot  be  enacted  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  this  situation  and  under 
these  circumstances,  then  I  feel  we  need 
no  further  proof  that  the  machinery 
which  has  been  established  to  deal  with 
these  situations  is  not  adequate  and 
cannot  meet  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  established.  Under  such  circum- 
stances— that  is,  if  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion fails  to  take  remedial  action  or  fails 
to  take  adequate  action,  then  I  feel  that 
It  is  then  up  to  the  Congress  to  enact 
additional  legislation. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  and  be- 
cause the  legislation  which  I  had  pre- 
viously introduced,  S.  344,  is  not 
receiving  the  active  support  of  the 
administration  at  this  time,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  Rollings,  Moss,  Smith, 
and  Young  of  Ohio,  which  bill  would  not 
prohibit  nor  place  a  limitation  on  the 
volume  of  potash  which  can  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  States.  Instead, 
this  bill  would  simply  establish  a  limit 
on  the  volume  of  potash  which  can  be 
imported  duty  free.  Any  amounts  over 
and  above  that  limit  would  be  assessed 
an  ad  valorem  tax. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  allow  up 
to  30  percent  of  our  domestic  needs  to  be 
supplied  from  foreign  sources  and  be  im- 
ported duty  free  into  the  United  States. 
I  repeat  that  up  to  30  percent  of  our 
domestic  needs  in  any  one  year  could 
still  be  imported  duty  free  under  my  prq?^ 
posal — duty  free,  just  as  now  is  the  case. 
When  our  domestic  demand  increases, 
the  amount  that  can  be  imported  duty 
free  would  also  increase  correspondingly, 
subject  to  the  30-percent  limitation.  As  I 
stated  earlier  in  my  statement,  during 
the  9-year  period  from  1960  to  1968,  total 
imports  of  potash  into  the  United  States 
averaged  approximately  30.5  percent  of 
our  domestic  needs.  Thus,  the  30-percent 
limitation  on  duty-free  imports  that  I 
have  provided  for  in  my  bill  seems  more 
than  judicious. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  emphasize 
that  imports  into  the  United  States 
would  not  be  limited  to  30  percent  of 
our  domestic  needs.  Foreign  sources 
could  still  continue  importing  potash 
into  the  United  States  without  limit. 
They  could  supply  any  volume  whatso- 
ever they  choose  to.  However,  for  any 
amoimts  imported  over  30  percent  of 
our  domestic  needs  for  any  one  year, 
there  would  be  assessed  a  40-percent  ad 
valorem  tax  on  such  imports — only  on 
the  amount  that  exceeds  30  percent  of 
our  domestic  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  see  any  thin? 
unfair  about  this  proposal.  At  least  not 
as  far  as  foreign  potash  producers  are 
concerned.  Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  our 
domestic  potash  industry  because  it  is  so 
liberal  in  its  coverage.  It  is  far  more 
liberal  than  S.  344  which  I  introduced 
earlier  and  which  would  place  a  25  per- 
cent ceiling  on  the  amount  of  our  do- 
mestic needs  that  could  be  imported. 
However,  it  is  a  measure  which  the  do- 


mestic industry  feels  it  can  live  with  and 
which  because  of  its  liberal  terms,  I  am 
hopeful  this  session  of  Congress  can  take 
action  on.  However,  it  can  still  be  hoped 
that  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  will 
recommend  the  necessary  action  during 
the  proceedings  it  presently  has  under- 
way, so  that  perhaps  this  legislation  may 
not  be  required.  In  the  event  it  fails  to  do 
so,  however,  I  shall  press  vigorously  for 
enactment  of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unarUmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  which  I 
have  introduced  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Rollings,  Moss,  Smith,  and 
Young  of  Ohio,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2883)  to  provide  for  the 
imposition  of  a  duty  on  excessive  im- 
ports of  potassium  chloride  or  muriate 
of  potash,  introduced  by  Mr.  Montoya, 
for  himself  and  other  Senators,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2883 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
schedule  4,  part  11,  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  Item  480.50  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

Potassium  chloride  or 
muriate  of  potash: 

480. 50  In  any  calendar 

year  prior  to  the 
entry,  or  with- 
drawal from 
warehouse,  for 
consumption  of 
the  quantity 
proclaimed  by 
the  President 
for  such  year 
under  headnote 
2  Free  Free 

480.51  Other -..40%ad     40^f  ad 

val.  val. 

(b)  The  headnote  to  schedule  4,  part  11.  of 
such  Schedules  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "headnote"  in  the 
heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "head- 
notes";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  headnots  1  the  follow- 
ing new  heaflnote: 

"2.  (a)  Before  the  beginning  of  the  cal- 
endar year  1970  and  of  each  subsequent  cal- 
endar year,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
determine  and  certify  to  the  President — 

"(1)  the  estimated  domestic  production 
and  estimated  domestic  consamptlon  of  po- 
tassium chloride  or  muriate  of  potash  aurlng 
such  calendar  year,  and 

"(11)  the  estimated  domestic  production 
of  potassium  chloride  or  muriate  of  potash 
during  the  calendar  year  In  which  such  de- 
termination is  beln^  made. 

'(b)  On  or  before  January  1.  1970.  and 
on  or  before  January  1  of  each  subsequent 
calendar  year,  the  President  shall,  by  proc- 
lamation, fix  the  quantity  of  potassium 
chloride  or  muriate  of  potash  which  may 
be  Imported  free  of  duty  during  the  calendar 
year  under  item  480.50.  The  quantity  so  pro- 
claimed for  any  year  shall  be  the  greater  of — 

"(1)  the  quantity  by  which  the  estimated 
domestic  consumption  during  such  year  ex- 
ceeds the  estimated  domestic  production 
during  such  year  ( as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary  of  Agriculture   under  paragraph    (a) 

(D).  or 

"(11)  a  quantity  equal  to  30  percent  of  the 
estimated   domestic   production   determined 


by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  para- 
graph (a)    (U). 

It  during  any  calendar  year,  the  actual  do- 
mestic production  or  domestic  consumption 
I*  greater  or  less  than  the  estimates  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (a)  (I) ,  the  President 
may,  by  proclamation,  modify  any  quantity 
previously   proclaimed   for   such   year." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion on  or  after  Jtinuary  1,  1970. 


S.  2885— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  AN  ORDERLY 
TRADE  IN  TEXTILES  AND  IN 
LEATHER   FOOTWEAR 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  our  Nation  has  followed  a 
foreign  trade  policy  based  on  the  myth 
that  our  capital-intensive  industries  are 
able  to  compete  with  world  trade  and 
that  their  technological  sophistication 
will  enable  them  to  supply  jobs  for  all 
the  workers  who  have  been  displaced  by 
rising  import  competition.  Experience 
clearly  indicates,  however,  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  We  have  been  witnessing 
an  erosion  of  jobs  and  job  opportunities 
in  labor-intensive  industries  because  our 
national  trade  policy  exposes  these  in- 
dustries to  unrelieved  pressure  in  rising 
imports  without  hope  for  limitation.  The 
need  is  urgent.  We  must  promptly  un- 
dertake a  realistic  foreign  trade  policy 
that  would  preserve  for  our  labor-inten- 
sive industries  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  growth  of  the  American  market 
with  foreign  products.  Unless  such  ac- 
tion is  taken,  we  are  sentencing  our  ba- 
sic manufacturing  industries  to  eco- 
nomic doom  and  their  workers  to  inse- 
cure and  uncertain  futures. 

The  disastrous  impact  of  imports  has 
been  graphically  demonstrated  by  the 
distressed  positions  of  the  textile  indus- 
try and  the  domestic  footwear  industry. 
With  2.525.000  workers  the  textile  mill 
products,  apparel,  and  manmade-fiber- 
producing  industries  are  by  far  one  of 
the  Nation's  largest  employers  of  work- 
ers in  the  manufacturing  industries.  In 
1968  textile  mill  products  experienced  a 
foreign  trade  deficit  of  $437.3  million.  In 
apparel  and  related  products,  the  trade 
deficit  was  $674.5  million.  Neither  my 
State  nor  the  Nation  can  afford  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  foreign  trade  in 
products  like  or  directly  competitive 
with  such  articles  is  ever  increasing  our 
foreign  trade  deficit. 

In  1968  our  Nation  had  a  balance  of 
trade  deficit  of  $377.3  million  in  foot- 
wear. In  that  regard  the  domestic  con- 
sumption of  leather  footwear  amounted 
to  804  million  pairs  of  shoes  of  which 
imports  supplied  175.4  million  pairs  of 
shoes.  These  imports  were  equivalent  to 
21.8  percent  of  the  domestic  consumption 
in  1968  where  it  was  only  5.8  percent  In 
1961. 

Today  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  iMr  Cotton)  and  I  are 
introducing  a  bill  calling  for  maintaining 
orderly  trade  in  textile  articles  and 
leather  footwear.  In  addition,  in  the  na- 
tional interest  our  legislation  will  provide 
for  revision  of  the  administration  of  title 
III  of  the  Trade  Exoanslon  Act  of  1962 
to  assist  domestic  industries,  firms  and 
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groups  of  workers  caused  or  threatened 
with  serious  Injury  by  Increased  Imports. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
Members  of  tula  body  to  take  the  initia- 
tive In  combating  the  serious  problems 
created  by  exdesslve  Imports. 

The  PRESipiNO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  2885)  to  establish  an  or- 
derly trade  1*  textiles  and  in  leather 
footwear.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Rollings 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Cotton),  was  re- 
ceived, read  t^ce  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  2886— INTaODUCnON  OP  A  BILL 
CHANOINGi  THE  NAMES  OP  CER- 
TAIN PROJECTS  FOR  NAVIGATION 
AND  OTHHR  PURPOSES  ON  THE 
ARKANSASI  RIVER 

Mr.  FULBlilGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  change  the  names  of  certain  proj- 
ects for  navigation  and  other  purposes 
on  th^^rkans|is  River. 

Navigation  on  the  Arkansas  River  from 
Oklahoma  through  Arkansas  to  the  riv- 
er's junction  \^th  the  Mississippi  will  be 
the  result  of  the  dreams  and  efforts  of 
many  men.  Uo  men,  however,  worked 
more  tirelessly  and  faithfully  for  this 
navigation  project  than  ray  senior  col- 
league from  lArkansas.  Senator  John 
McClellan,  aiid  our  late  colleague  from 
Oklahoma.  S«nator  Robert  Kerr.  Con- 
sequently, my  bill  would  honor  these 
Senators  by  niaming  this  waterway  the 
McCIellan-Kerjr  Arkansas  River  Project. 
In  addition.  n>y  bill  would  honor  three 
forme '•  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Arkansas  who  worked 
diligently  for 'the  development  of  the 
Arkansas  Rlvqr  project — W.  P.  Norrell. 
Brooks  Hays,  and  J.  W.  Trimble. 

A  similar  ijill  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  df  Representatives  by  Rep- 
resentatives a^LLS,  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 
HammerschmiHt.  and  Alexander.  I  hope 
that  this  legisljition  may  be  enacted  dur- 
ing the  present  session  of  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  receivid  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, j 

The  bill  (S.  i886>  to  change  the  names 
of  certain  projects  for  navigation  and 
other  purposes  on  the  Arkansas  River, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbright,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred t3  the  cimmlttee  on  Public  Works. 


S.  2887— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
AUTHORIZING  A  STUDY  OF  ES- 
SENTIAL RAILROAD  PASSENGER 
SERVICE 

Mr.  HARTK3E.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Ma^nttson  and  myself  and  by 
request  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, a  bill  to  amend  section  13(a)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  to  author- 
ize a  study  of  essential  railroad  passen- 
ger service  byj  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, and]  for  other  purposes.  I  tisk 
unanimous  cotisent  that  the  letter  of 
transmittal  and  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  of  transmittal  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord, 

The  bill  (8.  2887)  to  amend  section 
13a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  to 
authorize  a  study  of  essential  railroad 
passenger  service  by  the  Secretary  of 
Trar\sportatlon,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke.  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord,  as 
follows : 

S.   2887 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
I3a  of  part  I  at  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
(49  U.S.C.  13a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

•'13a(l)  A  carrier  or  carriers  subject  to  thU 
part.  If  their  rights  with  reepect  to  the  dls- 
conttnvi&nce  or  change,  In  whole  or  In  part, 
of  the  opwratton  or  service  of  any  passenger 
train  or  ferry  operating  between  a  point  In 
one  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a  for- 
eign country  and  a  point  In  any  other  State 
or  In  the  District  of  Coliunbla,  are  subject 
to  any  provision  of  the  constitution  or  stat- 
ute* of  any  State  or  any  regulation  or  order 
of  (or  are  the  subject  of  any  proceeding 
pending  before)  any  court  or  an  administra- 
tive or  regulatory  agency  of  any  State,  may. 
but  shall  not  be  required  to,  flle  with  the 
Ckimmlaslon,  and  upon  such  filing  shall  mall 
to  the  Governor  of  each  State  In  which  such 
train  or  ferry  Is  operated,  and  poet  in  every 
station,  depot,  or  other  facility  served 
thereby.  Including  stations,  depots,  or  facili- 
ties on  the  property  of  other  carriers  which 
share  In  the  operation  of  said  train,  notice 
at  leaet  sixty  days  In  advance  of  any  such 
proposed  discontinuance  or  change.  The  car- 
rier or  carriers  flUng  such  notice  may,  upon 
the  expiration  of,  but  not  during,  the  notice 
period,  discontinue  or  change  any  such 
operation  or  service  pursuant  to  such  notice 
except  as  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Ckimmls- 
slon  pursuant  to  thia  paragraph,  the  laws  or 
constitution  of  any  State,  or  the  decision 
or  order  of,  or  the  pendency  of  any  proceed- 
ing before,  any  court  or  State  authority  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Upon  the 
filing  of  such  notice  the  Commlselon  shall 
have  authority  during  said  sixty  days'  notice 
period,  either  upon  complaint  or  upon  Its 
own  Initiative  without  complaint,  to  enter 
upon  an  Investigation  of  the  proixjaed  dis- 
continuance or  change.  Upon  the  Institution 
of  such  investigation,  the  Commission,  by  Its 
investigation  order  served  upon  the  carrier  or 
carriers  affected  thereby  at  leaet  twenty  days 
prior  to  the  day  on  which  such  discontin- 
uance or  change  would  otherwise  become  ef- 
fective, may  require  such  train  or  ferry  to  be 
continued  In  operation  or  service.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  pending  hearing  and  decision  in 
such  Investigation,  but  not  for  a  longer 
period  than  seven  months  beyond  the  date 
when  such  discontinuance  or  change  would 
otherwise  have  become  effective;  except  that 
the  Commission  may  further  require  such 
train  or  ferry  to  be  continued  In  operation 
or  service,  in  whole  or  In  part,  for  a  period  of 
no  longer  than  two  months  beyond  the  date 
specified  In  Its  Investigation  order,  pending 
completion  of  the  Investigation  or  the  Ckim- 
mlsslon's  determination  of  any  petition  or 
petitions  for  reconsideration  of  its  decision 
and  order  in  such  InvestigaUon.  However,  if 
during  the  notice  period,  the  carrier  or  car- 
riers discontinue  or  change.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  the  operation  or  service  of  any  train  oj: 
ferry,  the  Commission  shall  retain  Jurisdic- 


tion to  enter  upon  an  investigation  of  the 
change  or  discontinuance  and  may  require 
the  immediate  restoration  or  continuance  of 
operation  or  service  of  such  train  or  ferry 
until  the  expiration  of  the  notice  period. 
When  an  investigation  by  the  Commlselon  is 
instituted  under  this  section,  the  carrier  or 
carriers  filing  such  notice  shall  have  the  bur- 
den of  establishing  that  public  convenience 
and  necessity  permit  the  proposed  discon- 
tinuance or  change,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and 
that  the  continued  operation  or  service  of 
such  train  or  ferry  without  discontinuance 
or  change,  in  whole  or  in  part,  will  unduly 
burden  Interstate  or  forelg^n  commerce.  If. 
after  hearing  In  such  investigation,  whether 
concluded  before  or  after  such  discontinu- 
ance or  change  has  become  effective,  the 
Commission  finds  that  the  public  conveni- 
ence and  necessity  permits  the  proposed  dis- 
continuance or  change,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
and  that  the  continued  operation  or  service 
of  such  train  or  ferry  without  discontinu- 
ance or  change,  in  whole  or  In  part,  will 
unduly  burden  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, the  Commission  shall  by  order  permit 
discontinuance  of  operation  or  service  of 
such  train  or  ferry  in  whole  or  in  part.  If. 
however,  the  Commission  finds  that  the  op- 
eration or  service  of  such  train  or  ferry  is 
required  by  public  convenience  and  necessity 
and  will  not  unduly  burden  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  the  Conunisslon  may  by 
order  require  the  continuance  or  restoration 
of  operation  or  service  of  such  train  or 
ferry,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  one  year  from  the  date  of  such  order; 
except  that  for  two  years  following  the 
enactment  of  this  proviso,  where  any  trains 
or  ferry  proposed  to  be  discontinued  repre- 
sents the  last  remaining  passenger  train  or 
ferry  operated  In  either  direction  by  the  car- 
rier or  carriers  proposing  such  discontinu- 
ance, between  a  point  In  one  State  and  to 
a  point  In  another  State,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  a  foreign  country  or  from  a  point 
In  the  District  of  Coliunbla  to  a  point  in  any 
State  or  a  foreign  country,  the  CX>mmls8lon 
shall  require  the  contlnxiance  of  the  opera- 
tion or  service  in  question  for  one  year  from 
the  date  of  its  order  \inleee  it  finds  that  ( 1 ) 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity  do  not 
require  Its  continuance,  or  (2)  that  it  finds 
that  continuance  of  the  service  or  operation 
in  question  will  impair  the  ability  of  carrier 
or  carriers  propnelng  such  changes  or  discon- 
tinuance to  meet  Its  common  carrier  respon- 
sibilities, considering  the  overall  financial 
condition  of  the  carrier  or  carriers  in  ques- 
tion; except  that  in  the  case  of  operations 
and  service  covered  by  the  first  proviso,  the 
Commission  may  attach  such  conditions  to 
its  order,  requiring  the  continuance  of  the 
operations  or  service  in  question,  as  are  just 
and  reasonable  to  assure  the  preservation  of 
a  reasonable  level  of  service  for  the  passen- 
ger trains  or  ferries  required  to  be  continued; 
and  except  that  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission over  operations  and  service  subject 
to  the  first  and  second  provisos  of  this  sen- 
tence shall  be  exclusive  and  th^  carrier  or 
carriers  proposing  to  discontinue  or  change 
any  operation  or  service  covered  by  these 
provisos  shall  file  a  notice  with  the  Commis- 
sion as  provided  in  this  paragraph,  the  laws 
or  constitution  of  any  State,  or  the  decision 
or  order  of,  or  the  pendency  of  any  pro- 
ceeding before,  any  court  or  State  authority 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  shall  not  supersede 
the  laws  of  any  State  or  the  orders  or  regu- 
lations of  any  administrative  or  regulatory 
body  of  any  State  applicable  to  such  dlscon- 
tlnxiance  or  change  unless  notice  as  In  this 
paragraph  provided  is  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission. On  the  expiration  of  an  order  by  the 
CTommlaslon,  after  such  Investigation  re- 
quiring the  continuance  or  restoration  of 
operation  or  service,  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
State  as  to  such  discontinuance  or  change 
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shall  no  longer  be  superseded  unless  the  pro- 
cedure provided  by  this  paragraph  shaU 
again  be  invoked  by  the  carrier  or  carriers. 

••13a(2)  Where  the  discontinuance  or 
change,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  a  carrier  or 
carriers  subject  to  this  part,  of  the  opera- 
tion or  service  of  any  train  or  ferry  operated 
wholly  within  the  boundaries  of  a  single 
State  Is  prohibited  by  the  constitution  or 
statutes  of  any  State  or  where  the  State 
authority  having  Jurisdiction  thereof  shall 
have  denied  an  application  or  petition  duly 
filed  with  it  by  said  carrier  or  carriers  for 
authority  to  discontinue  or  change.  In  whole 
or  in  part,  the  operation  or  service  of  any 
such  train  or  ferry  or  shaJl  not  have  acted 
finally  on  such  an  application  or  petition 
within  seven  months  from  the  presentation 
thereof,  such  carrier  or  carriers  may  petition 
the  Commission  for  authority  to  effect  such 
discontinuance  or  change.  Upon  the  filing  of 
such  a  petition,  such  discontinuance  or 
change  shall  be  subject  to  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section  to 
the  same  extent  as  If  the  subject  train  or 
ferry  operated  as  described  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (U  of  this  section.  When 
any  petition  shall  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission under  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph the  Commission  shall  notify  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Stete  in  which  such  train  or 
ferry  is  operated  at  least  thirty  days  in  ad- 
vance of  the  hearing  provided  for  In  this 
paragraph,  and  such  hearing  shall  be  held 
by  the  Commission  in  the  State  in  which 
such  train  or  ferry  is  operated;  and  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  avail  Itself  to  the 
cooperation,  services,  records,  and  facilities 
of  the  authorities  in  such  State  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions  under  this  para- 
graph. 

•'13a(3)  Any  State,  administrative  or  regu- 
latory agency  of  a  State,  or  person,  ad- 
versely affected  or  aggrieved  by  an  order  of 
the  Commission  entered  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  of  this  section,  may  bring 
suit  to  obtain  Judicial  review  thereof  under 
those  provisions  of  law  applicable  In  the  case 
of  suits  to  enjoin,  suspend,  or  set  aside  orders 
of  the  Commission." 

Skc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
acting  In  cooperation  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  cMxtT  Interested 
Federal  agencies  and  departments,  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  undertake  and  sub- 
mit, within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  a  study  of  the  existing  and 
future  potential  for  intercity  railroad  pas- 
senger service  in  the  United  States  to  the 
Committee  on  (Commerce  of  the  Senate  and 
the  (Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  making  this  study,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider, among  other  things : 

( 1 )  EMstlng  resources  of  all  types  for  meet- 
ing the  Nation's  present  passenger  transpor- 
tation needs. 

(2)  Anticipated  expansion  of  those  re- 
sources by  1975  on  the  basis  of  current  gov- 
errunental  or  private  activities  (such  as  the 
interstate  highway  program,  by  Government, 
and  auto  production  increases,  by  Industry) . 

(3)  The  Nation's  expected  passenger  trans- 
portation needs,  including  business,  private, 
and  defense  movement,  in  the  years  1975  and 
1985. 

(4)  The  ability  of  the  existing  resources,  or 
resources  as  expanded  by  current  govern- 
mental or  private  programs,  to  meet  these 
anticipated  needs  adequately,  efficiently,  eco- 
nomically, expeditiously,  safely,  and  com- 
fortably, at  least  as  far  ahead  as  1975. 

(5)  The  ability  of  Improved  railroad  pas- 
senger service  to  meet  these  anticipated 
needs. 

(6)  The  proper  role  of  the  carriers  and 
governmental  bodies  in  developing  the  re- 
quired quality  and  quantity  of  service,  In- 
cluding   methods    of    financing    operations 


which  are  necessary  but  not  economically 
viable. 

The  letter,  furnished  by  Mr.  Habtkx, 
is  as  follows: 

Interstate  Commerce  (^ommissiok, 
Washinifton,  D.C..  September  9.  1989. 
Hon.  Warren  O.  Magnusok, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Commerce,    U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Magnttson:  I  am  submit- 
ting with  thU  letter  a  draft  blU  for  your  con- 
slderaUon.  The  blU  would  amend  section  18a 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  author- 
ize a  study  of  essential  railroad  passenger 
service. 

As  you  may  recall,  the  Commission  sub- 
mitted a  similar  proposal  In  June  1968.  with 
oizr  report.  Intercity  Rail  Passenger  Service 
in  1968,  copy  attached.  Following  that,  at 
your  request,  the  Commission  undertook  an 
analysU  of  the  costs  to  various  railroads  in 
conducting  Intercity  passenger  operations. 
Our  report.  Investigation  of  Costs  of  Intercity 
Rail  Passenger  Service,  was  submitted  July 
16, 1969. 

The  need  for  legislation  dealing  with  the 
crisis  in  intercity  rail  service  is  even  greater 
today  than  It  was  In  June  1968.  At  that  time, 
there  were  approximately  690  regular  Inter- 
city trains  in  operation.  That  number  has 
now  dropped  to  under  500,  and  more  than 
60  of  these  have  been  proposed  for  discon- 
tinuance but  are  currently  the  subject  of 
Investigation. 

As  a  result  of  our  report  on  Coats,  there 
Is  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  adverse 
financial  Impact  passenger  operations  have 
on  the  Nation's  railroads.  Without  changes 
in  Federal  policy,  and  a  study  of  the  present 
and  future  need  for  intercity  rail  service  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commission  in  1968,  and 
renewed  here,  further  deterioration  In  service 
Is  Imminent.  We  believe  Immediate  action 
is  essential  if  a  minimum  amount  of  rail 
service  Is  to  be  maintained. 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  yoxir  as- 
sistance In  having  this  bill  Introduced  and 
hearings  scheduled  thereon. 
Sincerely, 

Virginia  Mae  Brown, 

Chairman. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.    2146 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2146,  to  encourage  the  flow  of  credit  to 
urban  and  :ural  poverty  areas  In  order  to 
stimulate  the  rate  of  economic  growth 
and  emplojrment  in  those  areas,  and  to 
provide  the  residents  thereof  with 
greater  access  to  consumer,  business, 
and  mortgage  credit  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2S4T 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing  of  S. 
2847,  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  participate  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  large  prototype  desalting 
plant  in  Israel,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  148— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION PROVIDING  SCHOOL  AID 
TO  FEDERALLY  IMPACTED  AREAS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Anderson,  Allkn,  Bennett,  Bible,  Bur- 
dick,  Cannon,  Cranston,  Dodd,  Eagli- 
TON,  Fulbright,  GtrRNEv,  Harris,  Hart, 
Mansfield,  Mondale,  Moss,  Musphy, 
MusKiE,  Sparkman,  Spong,  Stevens, 
Thurmond,  Tydings,  Willums  of  New 
Jersey,  Yarborough,  and  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (HEW)  to  begin  making 
allocations  to  local  educational  agencies 
under  the  Public  Law  874,  school  aid  to 
federally  impacted  areas,  based  upon 
the  full  entitlement  for  that  school  dis- 
trict instead  of  upon  the  much  reduced 
amount  in  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  until  Con- 
gress completes  action  upon  an  appro- 
priation measure  for  an  executive 
agency,  that  agency  can  expend  funds 
only  at  the  rate  authorized  under  a  con- 
tinuing resolution.  The  continuing  res- 
olution presently  In  effect  authorizes 
HEW,  among  other  agencies,  to  expend 
funds  at  last  year's  rate  or  the  fiscal  year 
1970  budget  request,  whichever  is  the 
lesser.  This  procedure  has  undoubtedly 
catised  much  imcertainty  and  many  dif- 
ficulties in  the  past  on  the  part  of  agen- 
cies which  must  function  for  several 
months  not  knowing  the  total  amoimt  of 
funds  they  will  have  to  operate  with.  In- 
convenient Bs  this  may  be,  however,  we 
have  yet  to  devise  a  more  efficient 
approach. 

Tills  Interim  funding  procedure,  how- 
ever, Is  creating  havoc  with  most  school 
budgets  and  particularly  those  school 
districts  which  have  a  heavy  concen- 
tration of  Federal  activity.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  Public  Law  81-874  pro- 
gram which  authorizes  payments  based 
on  a  formula  to  school  districts  which 
are  federally  impacted  and  which  are 
thus  deprived  of  a  tax  base  for  funding 
their  educational  system.  Congress  has 
decreed  time  and  time  again — usually  at 
appropriation  time — that  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  assist  these  school  dis- 
tricts because  the  Federal  Government  is, 
in  effect,  depriving  them  of  school  taxes. 
And  we  have  decreed  time  and  time  again 
that  we  should  meet  our  responsibility 
fully  by  paying  full  entitlement  and  not 
merely  lipservice  as  represented  by  the 
small  amoimts  that  are  usually  recom- 
mended by  the  executive  branch. 

This  year,  Mr.  President,  the  schools 
with  heavy  concentrations  of  Federal 
activity  are  feeling  a  heavy  crunch,  and 
unless  this  resolution  is  enacted  prompt- 
ly, there  is  no  prospect  of  any  immediate 
relief  for  them.  We  are  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  not  having  final  action  on  the 
appropriation  measure  for  HEW  imtll 
late  this  year.  The  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  is  not  even  contemplating  re- 
suming hearings  on  the  HEW  apprcHJri- 
atlon  bill  until  mid -October. 

In  the  meantime,  HEW  is  bound  by 
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the  continuing:'  resolution  which  only 
authorizes  them  to  make  payments  under 
this  program  based  on  last  year's  appro- 
priation or  th«  President's  fiscal  year 
1970  budget  request,  whichever  Is  lower. 
Unfortunately,  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1970  budget  request  is  substantially 
below  either  full  entitlement  for  fiscal 
year  1970  or  Itst  year's  appropriation. 
Figures  supplied  me  by  HEW  show  that 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1969  were 
$505,900,000  and  full  entitlement  for 
fiscal  year  1970!  totaled  $650,594,000,  but 
yet  the  Presiderit's  fiscal  year  1970  budget 
request  Is  only  ^187,000,000.  Further,  the 
President's  recommended  budget  would 
provide  for  payments  only  for  the  so- 
called  A  category  children  and  no  pay- 
ments at  all  for  the  B  category  children. 
The  A  category  children,  as  you  know, 
are  those  who^  parents  both  live  and 
work  on  Federal  property.  The  B  cate- 
gory children  are  those  whose  parents 
work  but  do  n^t  live  on  Federal  prop- 
erty. Thus,  schdol  districts  with  B  cate- 
gery  chMdren  ill  them,  would  receive  no 
funds  under  thik  program  whatsoever  for 


•  Based  on  Public  Lav 
'  Estimate  based  on 
Law  874  formula. 


their  B  category  children  imless  Con- 
gress acts  to  amend  the  President's 
budget  request. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress will  probably  act  to  amend  the 
President's  budget  request.  The  House 
has  already  increased  the  President's 
budget  request  for  Public  Law  874  fimds 
from  $187  million  to  $585  million.  This 
represents  almost  full  entitlement  for 
each  school  district  for  fiscal  year  1970 
for  both  A  and  B  category  children.  I, 
and  others  in  the  Senate,  have  pledged 
to  seek  at  least  the  same  level  of  fimding 
as  has  the  House.  I  am  confident  that  we 
will  be  successful. 

However,  until  we  do  pass  on  the  HEW 
appropriations,  HEW  can  allocate  funds 
under  the  Public  Law  874  program,  and 
all  other  education  programs,  based  on 
the  extremely  small  Presidential  budget 
request.  Thus,  imless  we  move  imme- 
diately to  remedy  this,  many  school  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  country  which  are 
dependent  on  these  funds  are  going  to  be 
thrown  into  a  financial  panic. 

I  have  secured  from  HEW  a  listing 
of  all  the  applications  which  they  have 

SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS 

TITLES  I  AND  III,  PUBLIC  LAW  874,  AS  AMENDED 

CHART  A 


already  received  for  funding  imder  this 
program.  The  listing  of  applications  al- 
ready received  and  for  which  little  or  no 
fimdlng  will  be  available  unless  this  reso- 
lution is  adopted,  includes  school  dis- 
tricts from  the  west  coast  to  the  east 
coast  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This,  then, 
is  a  national  problem.  Apparently  no 
State  is  being  spared. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  a  chart  showing  a  State-by- 
State  breakdown  of  the  amounts  which 
school  districts  in  each  State  are  entitled 
to  for  fiscal  year  1970;  the  original 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1970  sub- 
mitted by  former  President  Johnson;  and 
the  revised  budget  request  submitted  by 
President  Nixon.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record, 
a  second  chart,  showing  by  State,  the 
fiscal  year  1969  appropriation;  the  Nixon 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1970;  and 
the  House  amendments  for  fiscal  year 
1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


state  and  outlying 
areas 

1970  lull 
entitlement  < 

1970  original 
estimate - 

Amendment 

1970  revised 
estimate  > 

State  and  outlying 
areas 

1970  full 
entitlement  ■ 

1970  original 
estimate - 

Amendment 

1970  revised 
estimate  s 

Total 

$650,  594, 000 

$300,  000, 000 

-$113,000,000 

$187,000,000 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

$4,583,000 

2,745,000 

15,358,000 

12, 539, 000 

22. 777, 000 

13.414.000 

3,203.000 

14. 023,  OOO 

15,666.000 

3,407,000 

11,324,000 

4,533,000 

10,801,000 

4,741,000 

8.  549,  000 

38, 467,  000 

8,953,000 

153,000 

43, 624, OOO 

16. 755.  000 

544.000 

2.952.000 

2,120,000 

7.484.000 

2. 255. 000 

6.131.000 

67.000 

396.000 

$1,961,000 

1.213,000 

6,771,000 

5. 745, 000 

10,605.000 

9,413,000 

1.419.000 

5. 990. 000 

6.  886. 000 

1.453.000 

5.365.000 

2. 030. 000 

5. 432.  000 

2. 039. 000 

3.725.000 

16. 878. 000 

3.915.000 

67.000 

21.328.000 

7. 339. 000 

234.000 

1.278.000 

908.000 

3.396.000 

983.000 

6. 731.  POO 

24.000 

347.000 

-$535. 000 

-309.000 
-2.  520.  000 

+402,  000 
-4.  578.  000 
-2.549.000 
+  1.245.000 
-4,808.000 
-3,191.000 

-662. 000 
-4.509.000 

-445.  000 
-1.843.000 

+658.000 
-3.020.000 
-9. 169. 000 
-2.860.000 
-63.  000 
-13.886.000 
-2.487.000 

-216.000 

-707.000 

+  367.000 
-3.022.000 

+  264.000 

-664.000 
-24,000 
+49,000 

$1,426,000 

904,000 
4,251,000 

Alabama 

12,129,000 

17,664,000 

12,014,000 

3.444,000 

100,922,000 

17.227.000 

4. 410, 000 

2,303,000 

22,231,000 

20,606,000 

11.914.000 

3, 579.  OOO 

16.537.000 

5. 673. 000 

3.366,000 

11,168,000 

10,402,000 

4,375,000 

3.987,000 

32,584,000 

20,427.000 

5.948.000 

3.736.000 

3. 397. 000 

11,048.000 

6.  052. 000 

5. 887, 000 

6,177,000 
7.793,000 
5,139,000 
1,530,000 

40,218.000 
7.539,000 
1,945,000 
1, 756, 000 

10.201,000 

11.575,000 
5. 172.  000 
1.507.000 
7.217.000 
2.491.000 
1.478.000 
4.849.000 
7.277.000 
2. 023, 000 
1,730,000 

13,893,000 
9. 489. 000 
2.  594. 000 
1.658.000 
1,483.000 
4, 757,  000 
2,521,000 
2,513,000 

-3.815,000 

+6,142,000 

+1.387.000 

-572.  000 

-14.993.000 

-4. 430.  OOO 

-442.000 

-368.000 

-5.188.000 

-5.826.000 

+569.000 

-463. 000 

-2. 937.  OOO 

-1.590.000 

-1,168,000 

-1.547.000 

-1.673,000 

-1,253,000 

+483,000 

-10.506.000 

-3.518.000 

+258.900 

-812.000 

-368,000 

-2,581.000 

+1,439.000 

-227,000 

2,362,000 
13,935,000 
6.  526. 000 

958.000 
25. 225, 000 
3.109.000 
1.503.000 
1.388.000 
5.  013, 000 
5.  749, 000 
5.741.000 
1.044,000 
4. 280. 000 

982.000 

310.000 
3. 302. 000 
5. 604, 000 

770,000 
2,213,000 
3, 387. 000 
5.971.000 
2. 852.  000 

846.000 
1.115.000 
2. 176.  OOO 
3.960,000 
2,286,000 

Alaska        

New  Mexico        ..... 

6, 147,  000 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

6. 027, 000 

Arkansas 

6,864,000 

California 

North  Dakota 

2,664,000 

Colorado      .        

Ohio         

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island      ..... 

1,182,000 

Connecticut 

3, 695, 000 

Delaware    

791,000 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii           

856.000 
1.585,000 

South  Carolina     

3.  589,  000 

Idaho             

South  Dakota         

2.697,000 

Illinois 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.™.... 

Virginia         

705,000 

Indiana 

7. 709, 000 

Iowa             -  -  .  . 

1,055,000 

4,000 

Kentucky  

7, 442, 000 

Louisiana.... 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

4,852.000 

18.000 

Maryland.  

Massachusetts 

Wisconsin 

571,000 
1,275,000 

Michigan   

Minnesota     .  .  

District  of  Columbia 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico     

374,000 
1,247,000 

Mississippi 

6, 067, 000 

Missouri       .  .  .. 

Virgin  Islands 

Wake  Island 

0 

396,000 

Nebraska 

81-874  as  it  exists  as  of  May  9,  1969. 

xlsting  data  (1967)  and  assuming  proposed  amendments  to  the  Public 


>  Estimate  based  on  latest  data  (1968)  and  assun'es  eiis'in;  formula  but  only  funding  children 
who  live  on  Federal  property  with  parents  who  rre  employed  on  Federal  property  and  children 
for  whom  the  Commissioner  of  Education  is  required  to  make  arrangement";  for  their  education 
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1969 
appropriation 

1970  revised 
estimate! 

House 
allowance 

Total 

$505,900,000 

$187,000,000 

$585, 000  000 

Alabama          

9,530,000 

2,362,000 

13, 935,  COO 

6. 526. 000 

958.000 

25.225.000 

3.109,000 

1.503,000 

1,388,000 

5,013,000 

5, 749,  OOO 

5,741,000 

1.044.000 

4. 280. 000 

982.000 

310.000 

3.302,000 

11,075.000 

Alaska        

13,379,000 

15.917.000 

9,059,000 

10. 825.  too 

2,696,000 

3,071.000 

California    

78,042,000 

88,431  000 

13.291. COO 

15,522  COO 

Connecticut         ..  .  . 

3.429,C0O 

3  974  000 

Delaware       .  

1.922,000 

2  212.000 

Fk>rida 

17.351.000 

20  056  000 

Georgia 

16,421,000 

9  117  000 

18.978.  OOf 
10.735.000 

Idaho               

2,656.000 

3. 225. 000 

Illinois 

12,724.000 

14  805  000 

Indiana                  ..  . 

4,391.000 

4, 974. 000 

1  owa       

2,605.000 

3  033  000 

Kansas 

8.534,000 

9,836  OOO 

Footnote  at  en 

1  Of  table. 

1%9 
appropriation 


1970  revised 
estimate ' 


House 
allowance 


Kentucky        $8  731.000  15.604.000  $9,801,000 

Louisiana                                           3.431.000  770  000  3,960,000 

Maine      .  3  049.000  2.213.000  3,593.000 

Maryland    '"  '     .  24  846.000  3.387  000  29.362,000 

Massachusetts 15.743.000  5.971. OOO  18.514,000 

MKhigan                      4.574,000  2.852.000  5.211,000 

Minnesota'   .   " 2.923.0OO  846.000  3.367,000 

Mississippi                             2.615.000  1.115.000  3.048,000 

Missouri     "     ■                  8.386  GOO  2.176.000  9.617.000 

Montana       ""                                     ....  4.444  OPO  3.960.000  5.453,000 

Nebraska       "                              4. 4'9  nOO  2.286.000  5,298,000 

Nevada        "      -  "-  3. 45''. mo  1.426.000  4.130,000 

NewHampshire    2.nrf"C0  904.000  2.474,000 

NewJersev                                          ..  .  11  933.Cno  4.251.000  13.835,000 

NewMexico'                                     ....  10.127.000  6.147.000  11,299,000 

New  York  17  641.100  6.027.000  20,504.000 

North  Carorina      ■'.'  ■     ll.ig'.COO  6.864.000  12.621.000 

NorthDakola                             2.501.000  2.664.000  2.886.000 
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1969 
appropriation 

1970  revised 
estimate  ■ 

House 
allowance 

1969 
appropriation 

1970  revised 
estimate  > 

House 
allowance 

Ohk)                   .            

$10,561,000 

$1,182,000 

3,695,000 

791,000 

856.000 

1,585,000 

3,589,000 

2,697,000 

705,000 

7,709,000 

1,055.000 

4,000 

$12,384,000 

13,952,000 

3. 076. 000 

10,184.000 

4. 084, 000 

9, 872,  000 

4,216.000 

7. 703. 000 

34.617,000 

8.067,000 

138,000 

Virginia 

Wasliington 

West  Virginia                

$34,531,000 

12,938,000 

413,000 

$7,442,000 

4,852,000 

18.000 

571.000 

1,275,000 

374,000 

1,247,000 

6, 067, 000 

0 

396,000 

$39,552,000 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island                  

12.140,000 

2,535.000 

8.953.000 

3,578.000 

15.097.000 
490,000 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

DistrKt  of  Columbia 

2,252.000 

1,600,000 

5,984,400 

2. 660, 000 
1.910,000 

8.446.000 

6, 744, 000 

South  Dakota  : . . 

3.587,000 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico      

1,735,000 

5,764,000 

2,032,000 

6.566.000 

6.124,000 

Texas 

Utah 

29.659,000 

6.901,000 

119,000 

Virgin  Islands 

Wake  Island 

43,000 

.  ..              281,000 

60,000 
396.000 

Vermont 

1  Estimate  based  on  latest  data  (1968)  and  assumes  existing  formula  but  only  funding  children  who  live  on  Federal  property  with  parents  who  are  empkiyed  on  Federal  property  and  "sec.  6" 
children  whose  education  is  arranged  for  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  unless 
this  joint  resolution  is  enacted  promptly, 
the  school  districts  that  are  being  denied 
their  funding  under  the  Public  Law  874 
program  will  be  faced  with  the  decision 
of  making  drastic  cuts  either  in  per- 
sonnel, in  services,  equipment,  materials, 
or  in  other  vital  areas  all  with  the  re- 
sultant effect  of  a  poor  quality  educa- 
tion. Congress  has  pledged  itself  to  a 
quality  education  for  all  American  chil- 
dren. Let  us  demonstrate  that  commit- 
ment by  enacting  this  resolution  and 
freeing  the  necessary  fimds  under  the 
Public  Law  874  program  immediately. 
We  may  well  have  to  provide  this  same 
type  of  emergency  relief  for  other  edu- 
cation programs  in  the  future  if  Con- 
gress does  not  soon  enact  the  HEW  ap- 
propriation bill.  However,  for  the  mean- 
time, let  us  begin  by  seeking  early  re- 
lease of  funds  for  the  Public  Law  874 
program  based  on  the  full  amount  which 
the  school  districts  are  entitled  to  for 
both  "a"  and  "b"  category  children. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  joint  resolution 
be  printed  at  ihis  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printetl  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  148)  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970  in  order  to  provide  for  payment  to 
local  educational  agencies  of  full  entitle- 
ments pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title 
I  of  Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Montoya,  for  himself 
and  other  Senators,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J   Res.  148 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  101(b) 
of  the  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  Reso- 
lution making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  and  for  other  purposee",  approved 
June  30,  1969  (83  Stat.  38),  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "Elementary  and  Secondary 
Eiducation  Act  of  1965,  as  amended"  a  colon 
and  the  following:  "Provided  further.  That 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be 
available  to  pay  local  educational  agencies 
full  entitlements  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
of  September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874, 
Elghty-flrst  Congress". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE     JOINT     RESOLUTION     144 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  144,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appropriation  of  funds  to 
assist  school  districts  adjoining  or  in  the 
proximity  of  Indian  reservations,  to  con- 
struct elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  to  provide  proper  housing  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  Indian  chil- 
dren attending  these  public  schools,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
3&_CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
EXPRESSING  THE  SUPPORT  OF 
CONGRESS  OF  A  NATIONALLY 
PROCLAIMED  WEEK  HONORING 
MAN  S  BEST  FRIEND,  THE  DOG 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  Septem- 
ber 21-27  will  mark  the  42d  annual  cele- 
bration of  National  Dog  Week. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  this  celebration  will  be 
to  encourage  dog  ownership  and  to 
achieve  better  standards  of  dog  care 
through  education  for  dog  owners.  The 
week  has  sis  its  slogan  'Deserve  To  Be 
Your  Dog's  Best  Friend." 

The  people  of  my  State  have  a  very 
great  feeling  of  appreciation  for  dogs. 
For  without  the  faithful,  and  in  many 
cases  extraordinary,  efforts  of  our  husk- 
ies and  malemutes  much  of  the  North- 
land's timdra  would  be  impossible  to 
travel  during  the  winter  months.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  that  many  native  Alaskans 
depend  on  their  dog  teams  for  their  very 
existence.  For  without  their  dog  teams 
it  would  be  impossible  for  these  people  to 
hunt  and  flsh. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  which  I 
have  submitted  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.   36),  which  reads  as  follows,  was 


referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary : 

S.  Con.  Res.  36 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  man's  best  friend  and 
ally,  the  dog,  be  so  honored  by  proclaiming 
a  National  Dog  Week,  September  21-27. 
1969.  It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  Congress 
urge  citizens  to  pay  respect  to  this  animal 
that  contributes  so  much  to  our  civilization 
and  way  of  life.  It  is  especially  fitting  l>e- 
cause — 

(1)  The  dog  was  the  first  animal  to  be 
domesticated  by  man,  and  since  the  earliest 
days  of  his  domestication  has  aided  his 
master  down  through  the  centuries  in  pro- 
curing food,  and 

(2)  The  dog  stands  always  foremost  of  the 
protectors  of  man's  life  and  property,  and 

(3)  Transportation  in  the  regions  of  per- 
petual ice  and  snow  is  in  some  places  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  this  hardy  animal, 
Just  as  he  was  the  first  beast  of  burden  of 
man,  and 

(4)  Man's  best  friend  Is  a  staunch  and 
able  ally  of  those  sworn  to  uphold  the  law, 
as  well  as  those  who  defend  their  country, 
and 

(5)  The  dog  is  the  only  animal  trained  to 
guide  the  blind,  or  capable  of  such  training, 
and 

(6)  Mankind's  life  is  made  happier  and 
safer  because  of  the  companionship  and  de- 
votion of  this  four-footed  friend  who  stands 
by  his  master  through  the  most  bleak  of 
times,  and 

(7)  The  week  of  September  21  through  27 
should  be  designated  as  National  Dog  Week. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 

SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION    32 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott  ) ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  <Mr.  Metcalf) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  32  providing  for  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make  an 
investigation  of  potential  rail  transporta- 
tion over  existing  lines  and  rights-of-way 
for  passenger  and  mail  transportation  in 
the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RESOLirriON     24  5 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  ot  the  Senator  from  New 
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Mexico  (Mr.  IfoirroTA) ,  I  ask  uiuinimou« 
conaent  that,  at  the  next  printing  of 
Senate  Resolution  245,  calling  for  the 
release  of  American  prisoners  of  war, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brookx)  .  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Canhon).  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Coopxr),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Oou) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
the  Senator  fijom  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  , 
the  Senator  Uom  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  . 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN) ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller),  the  I  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALi).  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  <Mr.  siixBE).  the  Senator  from 
South  Carollaa  (Mr.  Thttrmond),  and 
the  Senator  ftom  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) be  addtd  as  co^Ktnsors. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With- 
out ol}lectlon,  tt  is  90  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  IHEARINGS   ON  TERRI- 
TORIAL LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  tmnounce,  for  the  information  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  other  inter- 
ested persons,  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Territories  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs will  hold  an  open  public  hearing  on 
Wednesday,  October  1,  on  four  bills  con- 
cerning our  offshore  territories:  S.  232, 
to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
the  Trust  Teirltory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands; S.  1148,  to  amend  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  pf  the  Virgin  Islands:  S. 
1149,  to  amend  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam : 
and  S.  2314,  to  amend  sectlcm  4  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands relating  to  voting  age. 

The  liearintBwill  be  held  in  room  3110, 
New  Senate  0|Bce  Building,  beginning  at 
10  ajn.  Anyon^e  who  may  wish  to  testify 
on  these  proposals  should  contact  the 
staff  of  the  coiiimittee  at  the  earliest  i>6s- 
slble  time  in  order  that  a  Ust  of  witnesses 
may  be  prepared. 


PROPOSED  CLOSING  OF  19  GEN- 
ERAL CLINICAL  RESEARCH  CEN- 
TERS 

Mr.  MUSKlk.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 7.  1969.  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  called  attention  to  President  Nixon's 
warning  that  |he  Nation  faces  a  "major 
crisis  In  healtl^  care  unless  something  is 
done  about  it  jlmmedlately."  In  view  of 
the  President^  statement  and  its  sup- 
port by  the  Sefcretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Robert  Pinch  and  Dr. 
Roger  O.  Ege|)erg,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  anfl  Scientific  Affairs.  I  find 
myself  increasingly  concerned  about  ad- 
ministration proposals  for  the  curtail- 
ment of  programs  which  are  playing  an 
important  role  In  the  crucial  stage  of 
medical  researt;h.  I  refer  to  a  news  Item 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  September  9. 
1969.  regardiilg  the  proposal  to  close 
down  19  of  the  general  clinical  research 
centers  throughout  the  coimtry  next  year 
because  of  lack  of  funds.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tlhat  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


Mr.  President,  the  history  of  the  gen- 
eral clinical  research  centers  program 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  may 
not  be  familiar  to  millions  wlio  may  bene- 
fit in  the  future  from  its  activity.  Physi- 
cians and  surgeons  working  In  hospitals 
during  the  19th  century  advanced  medi- 
cal science  as  far  as  they  could  through 
empirical  observation.  This  was  followed 
during  the  first  half  of  the  20th  centiuy 
by  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  scientific 
base  of  medicine.  This  led  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  something  new  and  different 
was  required  if  clinical  science  were  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  changes  occur- 
ring in  the  biological  sciences. 

In  1959.  in  response  to  this  emerging 
requirement,  the  U.S.  Senate  recom- 
mended that  centralized  facilities  be 
created  in  universities  to  provide  highly 
integrated  research  opportunities  and 
services  to  large  numbers  of  investiga- 
tors and  research  groups.  The  National 
Advisory  Health  Council  interpreted  this 
directive  to  mean  creation  of  clinical 
resecurch  centers  to  support  research  of 
the  highest  quality,  centered  around 
patients  and  backed  by  laboratories  and 
other  ancillary  facilities.  The  goal  of  the 
CiCRC  program  is  to  provide  centers 
where  physicians  and  scientists  can  de- 
fine and  attempt  to  conquer  the  great 
unsolved  problems  of  human  disease. 
Each  center  provides  a  highly  coordi- 
nated environment  that  allows  the  con- 
trolled conditions  necessary  for  precise 
clinical  investigations.  They  are  essen- 
tial to  much  of  the  clinical  research  sup- 
ported by  project  grants,  since  the  stud- 
ies require  the  special  facilities  avail- 
able in  the  centers. 

There  are  now  93  general  clinical  re- 
search centers  located  in  32  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
During  the  past  year,  2,762  investigators 
used  these  resources,  and  2,525  physi- 
cians and  2,538  medical  students  re- 
ceived training  in  research  techniques  in 
these  centers.  The  program  has  been 
hard  hit  by  rising  hospitalization  costs 
and  by  the  increased  need  for  sophisti- 
cated equipment  and  facilities  to  carry 
out  the  end  of  the  programs.  For  fiscal 
year  1970.  the  National  Advisory  Re- 
search Resources  Council  recommended 
the  amount  of  $48.5  million  to  operate 
the  93  centers:  the  administration 
budget  provided  $35  million;  and  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  in- 
creased the  amoimt  of  $39  million,  the 
amount  requested  in  the  original  1970 
budget.  This  would  provide  funds  for 
the  operation  of  93  centers  at  an  absolute 
minimal  level. 

Of  the  93  general  clinical  research 
centers.  19  specialize  in  clinical  research 
on  children's  diseases.  Progress  is  being 
made  at  these  centers  on  many  fronts 
to  reduce  this  Nation's  relatively  high 
infant  mortality  rate  and  morbidity  rate. 
Infants  with  assorted  physical  abnor- 
malities have  been  recognized  and  early 
treatment  instituted.  Of  the  19  centers 
that  have  been  warned  they  may  have  to 
close  down  next  year  because  of  lack  of 
funds,  eight  are  pediatric  centers.  This 
represents  nearly  one-half  the  number 
that  have  been  making  vast  strides  in  im- 
proving the  health  care  of  young  chil- 
dren. 

In  view  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal for  a  5-year  plan  that  would  ex- 


pand federally  financed  health  care  for 
the  yoxmg,  It  would  appear  that  this  pro- 
gram is  not  one  tliat  should  be  cut  back. 
This  is  still  another  example  of  the  dis- 
parity between  the  goals  expressed  by 
the  administration  and  the  financial  sup- 
port It  recommends. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NDfrrzEN  Clinical  Units  Facing  Shut- 
down— Mkdical  Rkskarch  Cxnters  Warned 
Thxt  Mat  Los«  U.S.  Funds  Next  Tear 

(By  Harold  M.  Sobmeck,  Jr.) 
Washington,  September  8. — The  directors 
of  19  medical  research  centers  throughout 
the  nation  have  received  letters  from  the  Na- 
tional Instltutee  of  Health  warning  them 
that  they  may  have  to  close  down  next  year 
because  of  lack  of  funds. 

Most  of  the  centers  are  affiliated  with 
major  medical  schools,  where  they  play  an 
Important  role  In  the  crucial  final  stage  of 
medical  research.  This  Is  the  phase  In  which 
new  Ideas,  drugs  and  devices  that  have  been 
tested  in  the  laboratory  are  first  made  avail- 
able to  patients. 

In  short.  It  Is  the  phase  where  the  bene- 
fits of  advanced  science  and  technology  are 
first  used  to  Improve  patient  oare. 

Tlie  research  units  are  called  general  clini- 
cal research  centers.  The  National  Instltute.s 
of  Health  supports  03  of  them  at  present. 
Some  have  been  In  existence  since  1960.  All 
of  those  that  may  face  closing  next  year 
have  been  operating  for  several  years. 

The  centers  have  been  described  as  "hos- 
pitals In  miniature."  Each  Is  equipped  to 
care  for  a  few  hospitalized  patients  at  it 
time — the  range  is  between  four  and  35.  The 
care  is  particularly  thorough,  designed  to  test 
the  merits  of  promising  new  concepts  In 
medical  and  surgical  treatment. 

Much  of  the  modem  experience  In  organ 
transplantation  has  been  gained  in  such  cen- 
ters. They  have  also  contributed  to  Improve- 
ments in  care  of  shock  patients  and  high- 
blood  pressure  cases  and  In  understanding 
of  many  aspects  of  maternal  and  Infant 
health. 

Indeed,  parents  of  the  children  who  have 
been  treated  at  one  such  center  in  Chicago 
have  protested  to  their  representatives  in 
Washington  on  learning  yesterday  that  the 
unit  might  lose  Its  financial  support.  This 
center  has  been  In  operation  for  about  five 
years  at  the  Children's  Memorial  Hospital 
In  Chicago. 

E>r.  Robert  B.  Lawson,  professor  and  chair- 
man of  pediatrics  there,  said  today  that  he 
had  been  shocked  when  he  received  the  letter 
saying  the  center  might  have  to  be  phased 
out  diiring  the  next  12  months. 

He  said  comparable  facilities  for  dealing 
with  infant  and  maternal  health  problems 
were  scarce.  Furthermore,  he  said,  the  hospi- 
tal cannot  afford  to  support  the  center 
through  nongovernment  funds. 

In  answer  to  a  query  today.  Dr.  William 
R.  DeCesare  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  confirmed  that  he  had  sent  out  let- 
ters to  19  of  the  93  centers  on  Aug.  15. 

aZLTTCTANCK  EXPRESSED 

Dr.  DeCesare.  chief  of  the  general  clinical 
research  centers  branch  of  the  Institutes' 
division  of  research  resources,  said  that  the 
step  had  been  taken  with  great  reluctance. 

The  letter  said  that  no  final  decisions  had 
been  made  but  asked  the  institutions  to  draw 
up  contingency  plans  for  phasing  out  their 
Oovernmemt-supported  activities  by  Oct.  1 
of  next  year. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1969.  the  93  centers 
have  been  funded  on  a  minimal  basis  with 
a  total  of  $35-mllllon.  Because  of  continued 
Inflation  in  medical  costs,  that  same  amount 
next  year  would  not  allow  even  minimal 
operation  for  all  of  them. 

As  one  planner  explained,  the  choice  was 
between   substandard   operation   for   all   93 
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centers  and  reduction  in  the  total  ntunber  so 
that  the  surviving  centers  could  operate 
effectively. 

Tbre  hard  choice  of  which  centers  to 
consider  dropping  was  made  with  the  aid 
of  two  Independent  advisory  groups — the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Research  Resources  Council 
and  the  General  Clinical  Research  Centers 
Review  Committee. 

Four  of  the  centers  that  may  lose  their 
Federal  supyport  are  In  New  York  State.  They 
are  at  Albert  IClnstein  College  of  Medicine  In 
the  Bronx;  the  Albany  Medical  College  of 
tJnlon  University  In  Albany,  and  the  State 
University  of  New  York  Medical  Centers  In 
Buffalo  and  Syracuse. 

The  others  are  situated  In  13  other  states. 
Seven  of  them  specialize  in  clinical  research 
on  diseases  of  children. 

The  full  list  of  19  was  supplied  today  by 
Dr.  John  A.  D.  Cooper,  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges. 
All  of  the  Institutions  at  which  the  centers 
are  situated  are  members  of  the  association. 
Dr.  Cooper  said  that  his  organization  was 
deeply  concerned  over  the  probable  cut- 
back in  clinical  research  centers. 

"It  will  be  a  substantial  setback  in  clinical 
research  which  alms  at  getting  the  real  an- 
swers to  disease,"  he  said  during  an  inter- 
view today. 

OTHBt   CENTERS    LISTED 

He  said  that  the  centers  were  usuaUy  major 
research  and  training  resources  for  their  par- 
ent Institutions  and  sometimes  for  their  en- 
tire regions.  They  have  had  an  important 
impact  on  medical  education,  he  said,  and  on 
the  effort  to  increase  the  ranks  of  medical 
manpower  and  effectiveness  in  delivery  of 
health  services  to  patients. 

In  addition  to  the  four  in  New  York,  the 
centers  that  have  received  letters  warning  of 
;i  possible  cutback  are  at : 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles: 
ChUdren's  Hospital  of  Los  Angeles;  Medical 
College  of  Georgia;  Children's  Memorial 
Hospital.  Chicago;  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  Chicago. 

Also.  Indiana  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine; University  of  Kentucky  Medical  Center; 
University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine; 
Wayne  State  University  Children's  HoepltaJ 
of  Michigan;  University  of  Mississippi  School 
of  Medicine. 

Also.  Children's  Hospital  Research  Foun- 
dation of  Columbus,  Ohio;  University  of 
Cleveland;  ChUdren's  Memorial  Hospital  of 
the  Unl verity  of  Oklahoma  Medical  Ceoter; 
Jefferson  Medical  College  In  Philadelphia 
and  Baylor  University  College  of  Medicine 
in  Houston. 


MAXIMUM   USE   OP  OUR  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  tre- 
mendous Interest  in  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Par  North,  generated  in 
part  by  the  great  petroleum  discoveries 
on  the  north  slope  of  my  State,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  renewed  efforts  to  develop 
tlie  mineral  wealth  of  the  Yukon  Ter- 
ritory. 

While  we  sit  on  the  greatest  storehouse 
of  mineral  wealth  in  the  world  and.  at 
the  same  time,  are  plagued  by  dwindling 
supplies  of  critical  raw  materials,  the 
Yukon  Territory,  through  incentives  and 
cooperaticm  with  private  devel<x>ers,  is 
dramatically  increasing  Canadian  min- 
eral production.  In  light  of  the  passage 
by  this  body  of  S.  719,  which  establishes 
a  policy  favoring  development  of  our 
mineral  resources,  the  efforts  of  the 
Yukon  to  stimulate  development  of  its 
mineral  wealth  may  well  offer  a  useful 
example  of  how  we  can  eliminate  this 


paradox    and   carry    out   our   national 
policy. 

Don  Sawatsky,  Whitehorse  corre- 
spondent for  Alaska  Industry  magazine, 
describes  this  new  development  in  a  re- 
cent article.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Yukon  Mining:  What  Makes  It  So 

Successful? 

(By  Don  Sawatsky) 

The  Yukon  territory — comprising  207,000 
square  mUes  and  only  about  18,000  people — is 
finally  beginning  to  come  fuU  circle. 

After  more  than  60  years  of  almost  total 
political,  social  and  economic  limbo  (except 
for  a  few  short  years  during  the  building  of 
the  Alaska  Highway),  Canada's  most  north- 
erly and  westerly  territory  Is  beginning  to  feel 
the  first  effects  of  millions  in  development 
money.  It's  the  mines  and  exploration  com- 
panies that  are  pumping  this  economic  life- 
blood  into  an  otherwise  starved  economy  and 
unlike  the  famed  and  fabled  Klondike  gold 
rush  of  1898,  this  rush  looks  as  though  it's 
here  to  stay. 

The  advent  of  a  couple  of  new  mines  may 
seem  to  be  a  rather  narrow  base  on  which  to 
rest  an  entire  economic  analysis  but  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind,  that  an  estimated  65  pros- 
pecting syndicates,  exploration  companies 
and  operating  mining  companies  were  active 
in  Yvikon  during  1968.  Their  spending  on 
Yukon  projects  amounted  to  about  S7  million. 

This,  considering  that  Yukon  was  almost 
completely  dormant  prior  to  1966,  Is  a  jolting 
amount  of  money  to  be  plunged  suddenly 
into  an  area  with  such  a  small  population, 
and,  except  for  tourism,  Uttle  economic  base. 

And,  there's  virtually  no  one  In  the  terri- 
tory, both  from  government  and  private  en- 
terprise, who  will  deny  that  It's  just  the  be- 
ginning. D.  W.  Carr.  president  of  D.  William 
Carr  and  Associates,  conducted  an  economic 
siu-vey  of  the  territory  In  1968  on  behalf  of 
the  federal  government.  The  findings  were 
optimistic  beyond  the  wUdest  beliefs  of  many 
Yukoners: 

"For  the  first  time  the  territory  may  look 
forward  with  reasonable  assurance  to  a  sus- 
tained and  rising  tempo  of  investment,  em- 
ployment, growth  and  development  In  all 
phases  of  life — economic,  social  and  cultural. 
It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  If,  but  when. 

"The  activity  to  date  has  been  the  result  of 
a  number  of  Influences.  A  growing  world 
demand  and  price  for  the  ores  found  in  the 
Yukon,  the  longer-run  view  of  soiu-ces  and 
the  Increased  willingness  to  expand  explora- 
tory horizons  as  ores  are  dug  out  of  more  and 
more  remote  regions  of  the  globe  are  the 
wider  Infiuences  at  work."  the  report  stated. 

But.  more  concretely,  the  advance  of  tech- 
nology Lb  reducing  the  real  costs  of  cold,  dark- 
ness and  exposure  on  both  men  and  ma- 
chines. Transportation  and  communication 
are  being  Improved  and  cheapened  in  real 
terms  so  that  time  and  distance  from  head 
office  to  the  field  are  not  so  significant. 

Additionally,  the  Yukon  has  enjoyed  the 
"legacy  of  the  defense  period"  which  has  pro- 
vided a  more  reasonable  base  from  which  to 
move.  Government  development  incentives 
have  bridged  the  critical  g&p  between  discov- 
ery of  a  potential  ore  body  and  proving  It  up 
for  production. 

Most  mining  men  feel  that  tbe  government 
incentives,  such  as  Tote  Trail  Assistance, 
prospector  assistance  and  a  cost-aharing  pro- 
gram for  resource  development  airports  in 
the  North,  have  been  one  of  the  keys  to  un- 
lock the  hitherto  resource  riches  of  the 
North. 

Until  the  mid-1960s,  federal  government 
policy  generally  has  been  based  on  a  short- 
term,  ad  hoc  approach  that  dealt  with  emer- 
gencies after  they  were  passed  and  formed 


policies  largely  with  little  idea  of  tiie  unique 
local  circumstances.  Policy  was  directed  bas- 
ically toward  exploitation  of  a  few  high-grade 
ore  bodies  that  were  discovered  from  time  to 
time.  Now,  this  narrow,  myopic  approach 
seems  to  be  changing. 

It  all  started  with  the  discovery  of  the 
giant  lead-2lnc  ore  body  near  Ross  River.  230 
miles  northeast  of  Whitehorse.  The  apparent 
size  of  the  discovery  by  Yukon  prospector  Al 
Kulan  sparked  a  frenzy  of  staking  through- 
out 1965  and  1966.  The  announcement  in 
August  of  1967  that  the  Anvil  Mining  Cor- 
poration Ltd.  would  bring  the  orebody 
Into  production  In  1969  maintained  the 
excitement. 

Prospectors  from  across  Canada  flooded  the 
country,  examining  old  mines  and  discover- 
ing new,  promising  properties  As  a  direct 
result  of  the  Vangorda  discovery  at  Ross 
River,  new  flnds  of  silver-lead  have  been  re- 
ported in  the  Mayo  area.  Ketza  River  and  Mc- 
Millan River  country  and  new  copper  discov- 
eries have  been  reported  in  the  Quill  Creek. 
Bonnett  Plume.  White  River  and  Whitehorse 
areas. 

At  the  moment,  tbe  lead-zinc  reserves  inat 
have  been  proven  by  Anvil  and  Kerr  Addison 
In  the  Vangorda  area  are  estimated  at  well 
over  80  million  tons.  By  1970.  with  the  com- 
ing into  production  of  Anvil,  the  value  of 
mineral  production  in  the  Yukon  will  reach 
more  than  $50  million. 

There  are  six  producing  mines  or  mines 
that  win  be  in  production  this  year  as  well  as 
about  30  small  placer  operations  In  the  Daw- 
son City  and  Mayo  areas : 

New  Imperial  Mines  Ltd.  (copper)  situated 
about  flve  miles  south  of  Whitehorse.  came 
into  production  in  June  of  1967.  The  mill  has 
a  oapaclty  of  2.500  tons  a  day  and  employs 
about  170  men  In  an  open  pit  operation.  Cost 
of  the  complex  was  17  million.  Relatively 
little  exploration  work  has  been  carried  out 
so  far.  However,  during  the  past  few  months 
some  work  has  been  done  with  the  uew  to 
going  underground.  The  company  has  an 
estimated  8.7  million  total  known  tons  of 
reserves.  3.7  mUllon  tons  of  1%  to  two  per 
cent  copper  underground.  Underground  work 
will  begin  next  year.  Concentrates  are  shipped 
by  White  Pass  to  Skagway  for  Japanese 
markets. 

United  Keno  Hill  Mines  Ltd.  (silver-lead). 
Once  the  largest  silver-lead  mme  In  North 
America,  operations  were  cut  back  from  525 
tons  a  day  to  about  200  tons  In  August  of 
1967  because  of  falling  ore  reserves  and 
mounting  production  costs.  Recently,  the 
company  has  been  prospecting,  carrying  out 
geochemlcal  sxirveys,  over-burden  drilling, 
diamond  drilling,  trenching  and  underground 
exploration  In  the  Galena  Hill,  Keno  Hill  and 
Mount  Hlnton  areas  of  Mayo  and  the  results 
have  encouraged  rehabilitation  of  the  Sadle- 
Ladue  Mine  on  Keno  Hill.  A  new  vein  near 
the  Elsa  camp  has  been  uncovered. 

Casslar  Asbestos  Corp.  (asbestos)  at  Clin- 
ton Creek.  40  miles  northwest  of  Dawson, 
brought  its  property  into  production  in  Octo- 
ber. 1967,  at  a  rated  capacity  of  60,000  tons 
of  asbestos  fibre  a  year.  The  mill  is  designed 
to  increase  to  80,000  tons  at  a  later  date.  It 
employs  about  200  men  and  the  estimated 
cost  Of  buUdlng  the  plant  was  $24  million. 
(In  addition,  the  federal  government  spent 
$4.5  million  on  roads  and  bridges  in  the  gen- 
eral area.  The  fibre  is  trucked  to  Whitehorse 
where  White  Pass  rails  it  to  Vancouver.) 

Arctic  Mining  and  Exploration  (gold-silver) 
announced  production  plans  for  its  property 
on  Montana  Mountain  near  Carcross.  45  miles 
south  of  Whitehorse.  and  construction  of  the 
200  ton-a-day  mine  and  mill  was  completed 
In  1968.  Drilling  Indicated  a  strong  vein  of 
good  grade  silver  OTe  180  feet  by  four  feet 
and  other  veins  have  also  indicated  promis- 
ing grades. 

Venus  Mines  Ltd.  (gold-silver)  is  across 
from  Arctic  Mining  on  Windy  Arm  and  plana 
to  come  into  production  later  this  year  or 
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early  next.  It  hai  at  least  50.000  tons  o/  gold- 
silver,  valued  al   t39.Sl  per  ton. 

Anvil  Mining 'Cor|>oratlon  (lead-zlnc)  an- 
nounced In  19et  that  their  ore  body  would 
come  Into  prodbctlon  in  early  fall  of  1969 
but  a  forest  fire  [that  destroyed  the  half-buUt 
townsite  of  Pari  will  Ukely  put  the  original 
schedule  behind.  Anvil  will  produce  370,000 
tons  of  lead-zinc  concentrates  a  year.  A  road 
has  been  completed  between  Ross  River  and 
Carmacks  at  a  jcost  of  (9  million  and  con- 
be  hauled  to  Whitehorse  by 
railed  to  Skagway  for  Jap- 
ven  million  dollars  is  being 
ass  on  Improving  the  exist- 
ing rail  system  fcnd  building  new  dock  facil- 
ities at  Skagway 

Activity  is  b  ibbllng  in  practically  every 
corner  of  the  territory.  There  are  promising 
properties  arou:id  Mayo,  Watson  Lake,  the 
69-Mile  countrj  west  of  Dawson  and  Hart 
River,  all  of  w  ilch  may  come  to  the  fore 
within   the   nex  ;  couple  of  years. 

Northern  D<  velopment  Minister  John 
Chretien  feels  that  the  future  is  promising 
but  In  a  recent  speech  to  the  third  annual 
Northern  Develc  pment  Conference  In  White- 
horse  Issued  thli  i  warning ; 
-  "De\ielopment  does  not  occur  in  a  vac- 
uum— -it. Is  cloiely  related  to  political,  so- 
cial and  econorilc  development  and  priori- 
ties In  other  pats  of  Canada  and  the  world, 
many  of  which  cannot  be  controlled  by  the 
government.  Thus  the  rate  of  future  growth 
in  the  Yukon  depends  uf)on  more  than  the 
rate  of  future  g  ivernment  Investment  In  the 
territory." 

Dr.  Carr  touched  on  this  p)Olnt,  too.  in  his 
repwrt:  ".  .  .  «  onomlc  history  has  demon- 
strated that  economic  development  is  much 
less  a  function  of  resources  and  technology 
than  It  is  of  in  ititutlons  and  attitudes.  Re- 
source potentla:  may  be  a  necessary  condi- 
tion for  development  but  It  Is  by  no  means 
a  sufficient  cond  tlon  to  ensure  it, 

"f>ubllc  p)ollcy  must  do  much  more  to  iden- 
tify the  resource  potentisil  and  much  more 
to  provide  suffl:lent  conditions  for  Its  ex- 
ploitation. Its  -ole  is  not  one  of  selective 
paternalism  to  vard  particular  enterprises 
nor  is  it  a  part  lershlp  with  them. 

"It  Ls  a  serioLs  recognition  that  the  bene- 
fits from  devel(^ment  are  not  regional  but 
national  and  that  the  public  sector  is  the 
agent  responslbl  e  for  the  location  and  nature 
of  development  Its  priorities  ought  to  be 
based  more  cloesly  on  the  widespread  multi- 
plier eflects  on  «mployment  and  Income  than 
on  the  short  te'm  project  pay-out." 

Dr.  Carr  said  ^.  Tukon  and  most  of  the  north- 
west regions  of  Canada  have  reached  a  crit- 
ical plateau  in  their  economic  progress, 
where  the  pctsntial  for  economic  grovirth 
seems  to  warrant  a  new  departure  from  the 
philosophy  of  development  that  has  domi- 
nated the  region  over  so  much  of  the  past 
60  years.  It  Is  \  departure  not  unlike  that 
which  brought  the  great  plains  of  Canada 
into  the  nations  1  economy, 

Gordon  Mclni  yre,  Yukon  mining  Inspector, 
Is  convinced  thi  t  government  Incentives  pro- 
vide a  major  Impetus  to  the  wide  explora- 
tion activity,  psrticularly  for  the  small  pros- 
pector and  youzg  company. 

"It's  far  easliir  to  launch  a  mining  com- 
pany in  Canadu  than  In  the  U.S.,"  he  said. 
"It's  easier  to  iloat  a  stock  issue  to  finance 
an  operation  through  the  Vancouver  Stock 
Exchange  than  through  any  of  the  American 
exchanges  becailse  U.S.  securities  administra- 
tion Is  much  tighter  than  in  Canada." 

Most  of  the  oompaniee  who  have  come  to 
Yukon  since  tHe  boom  started  in  1965  are 
Vaacouver-base|d  people.  He  added  that  min- 
ing activity  In  Alaska  is  at  a  near  standstill 
because  of  the  nigher  labor  costs. 

"They've  prided  themselves  right  out  of 
competition  by  their  higher  coat  of  produc- 
tion." 

Most  of  the  inen  who  work  in  mining  in 
the  territory  art  Immigrant  labor  from  other 


parts  of  Canada  or  from  Europe,  mostly  Oer- 
mans,  Italians  and  Hungarians.  But,  mining 
operations  are  having  a  rather  peculiar  prob- 
lem with  finding  miners  to  man  their  equip- 
ment: Canada  Is  Just  too  prosperous.  Men 
don't  feel  they  have  to  go  into  the  mines  to 
make  a  buck!  This  was  part  of  the  reason 
for  United  Keno  Hill  cutting  back  on  Its 
production. 

Those  who  do  go  into  the  mines  make  a 
fairly  decent  living.  Virtually  all  are  orga- 
nized. Following  is  a  list  of  estimated  wages 
that  are  pretty  well  basic  throughout  the 
territory : 

Laborers  for  underground  operations  get 
from  $2.75  to  $2.80;  surface  laborers  92.90  to 
93;  miners  93.20  to  93.50:  drillers  93.50;  blast- 
ers 93.50  to  93.60;  trades  people  about  94; 
heavy  duty  operators  93.60;  shovel  operators 
94  to  94.25. 

Miners  also  receive  a  bonus  for  tonnage  or 
danger  which,  can  amount  to  from  910  to 
950  a -day  depending  on  the  individual  and 
most  employes  get  a  guaranteed  93  a  day 
bonus. 

They  work  a  44-hour  week  with  time  and 
half  after  eight  hours  and  double  time  after 
12.  They  also  get  nine  statutory  holidays, 
975  a  week  in  sickness  benefits  for  up  to  36 
weeks,  910.000  in  life  insurance  while  they  are 
employed  with  the  company,  paid  transpor- 
tation to  either  Vancouver  or  Edmonton  for 
a  man  and  his  wife  at  least  once  a  year  and 
sometimes  twice,  two  weeks  holiday  after  one 
year,  three  weeks  after  five  years  and  four 
weeks  after  10  years  along  with  special  leave 
provisions. 

Problems  facing  Yukon  companies  are 
similar  to  those  experienced  in  Alaska:  severe 
winter  conditions,  distance  from  consuming 
markets  and  from  source  of  supply  of  both 
materials  and  adequate  experienced  labor. 
Inadequately  developed  transportation  routes 
and  lack  of  cheap  power.  These  all  add  to  the 
cost  of  operation. 

Transportation  Is  the  key.  Roads  are  being 
pushed  Into  more  remote  areas  every  month. 
There  has  been  talk  of  a  railroad,  either  an 
extension  of  White  Pass  or  the  nationally- 
owned  Canadian  National  Railway  which  Is 
now  conducting  a  survey  of  the  area  up  to 
Whitehorse  and  Into  Ross  River  country. 

One  of  the  world's  largest  iron  ore  deposits 
Is  In  the  Snake  River  country  northeast  of 
Dawson  City,  for  example,  and  this  potential 
production  depends  on  the  three  main  fac- 
tors— financing,  transportation  and  markets. 

It's  the  giant  Crest  Exploration  develop- 
ment that  offers  tens  of  billions  of  tons  of 
ore  with  several  billions  of  tons  available  for 
open  pitting.  The  iron  content  of  the  hema- 
tite Jasper  ore  varies  between  45  and  50  per 
cent  and  varies  In  gross  thickness  from  90 
feet  to  a  maximum  of  340  feet  in  its  exposed 
length  of  30  miles. 

This  fabuloiis  find  was  first  recognized  by 
the  California  Standard  geological  field  party 
during  the  late  fall  of  1961  and  staking 
started  along  the  boundary  of  Yukon  and 
Northwest  Territories  In  the  spring  of  1962, 
although  the  general  location  was  common 
knowledge   since   gold   rush   days. 

But,  throughout  the  past  60  years  private 
prospectors  still  represent  the  main-stay  of 
exploration  In  the  territory.  It's  anybody's 
guess,  but  there  are  probably  more  than  50 
full-time  independent  prospectors  In  the  ter- 
ritory and  150  more  representing  companies 
and  syndicates. 

Wally  Hyde  of  Whitehorse  feels  that  since 
the  Dynasty  discovery  the  odds  to  come  up 
with  a  paying  proposition  has  risen  from  15 
per  cent  and  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  or 
more.  Three  or  four  years  ago  It  was  gen- 
erally accepted  that  only  about  five  per  cent 
of  the  entire  Yukon  had  been  thoroughly 
prospected.  Now,  this  has  risen  to  about  10 
to  15  ijercent. 

Hyde  decries  the  "Al  Capone  attitude"  of 
some  companies  who  pick  up  moose  pasture 


and  promote  strictly  on  the  basis  of  specula- 
tion. "Although  there  are  a  very  few  of 
these  types  of  characters,  they  are  the  type 
that  mine  the  people  and  not  the  properties. 
It  makes  a  bad  name  for  the  Industry  as  a 
whole  and  there's  no  defense  against  them — 
Just  common  sense." 

Generally,  he  claims,  the  people  who  are 
working  in  the  Yukon  are  honest. 

The  Yukon  Chamber  of  Mines  is  one  of 
the  strongest  organizations  in  the  territory 
and  it  has  been  one  of  the  leading  advocates 
of  change  for  the  Yukon  Quartz  Mining  Act. 
an  Act  that  most  mining  men  accept  as  ante- 
diluvian. Proposed  amendments  to  the  Act 
have  been  held  up  in  the  federal  cabinet  for 
the  past  year  or  two  but  time  is  running  oi»t. 

"We  simply  have  to  have  these  changes  In 
the  Act  now."  Chamber  president  Bert  Boyd 
has  said.  "The  present  legislation  is  worse 
than  none  at  all." 

Boyd  said  many  of  the  sections  are  so 
vague  you  have  no  guide  lines,  some  are  so 
discriminatory  they  simply  aren't  fair  to  any- 
one— some  are  too  lenient  and  some  are  too 
strict.  "The  whole  thing  has  to  be  opened 
up." 

Many  mining  men  In  the  territory  feel  that 
while  the  current  boom  is  a  result  of  the 
Anvil  development,  another  large  find  is 
going  to  have  to  be  announced  soon  or  the 
present  high  enthusiasm  is  quickly  going  to 
be  dispelled. 

Mining  Is  a  non-renewable  resource  and 
to  attain  highest  amount  of  recovery  there 
must  be  a  mutual  agreement  between  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  government  to  approach 
the  problems  Jointly  and  intelligently. 

It's  generally  felt  that  the  entire  prop- 
osition is  a  partnership  between  the  terri- 
tory and  the  Ottawa  and  the  United  States 
and  other  foreign  markets.  Without  the  co- 
operation, the  terrlory's  minerals  are  useless. 

As  Northern  Development  Minister  Chre- 
tien says:  "If  the  promise  of  development  is 
to  be  fulfilled,  there  will  have  to  be  con- 
tinued incentive  programs,  road  develop- 
ment, transportation  development,  power  de- 
velopment and  social  capital  In  large 
amounts.  The  federal  government  is  com- 
mitted to  Northern  development,  not  for 
purely  economic  reasons,  although  we  hope 
they  will  be  economic,  but  for  social  reasons, 
for  national  reasons.  We  cannot  leave  the 
North  undeveloped." 


BIG   DOLLAR   IMPACT   BY   IRRIGA- 
TION IN  NEBRASKA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  agricul- 
ture is  Nebraska's  greatest  industry.  In 
1968.  the  Nebraska  cash  receipts  for  live- 
stock and  livestock  products  were  $1.27 
billion  and.  for  crops,  cash  receipts  were 
$484  million.  Most  Nebraskans,  whether 
selling  shoes  or  insurance,  are  greatly 
affected  by  the  well-being  of  the  agricul- 
tural community. 

The  Comhusker  State  rates  fifth  in 
com  production  and  sheep  feeding,  first 
in  the  production  of  alfalfa  meal,  wild 
hay.  and  great  northern  beans,  second  in 
grain-fed  cattle  marketed  and  in  com- 
mercial livestock  slaughtered,  third  in 
sorghum  production,  grain  storage  ca- 
pacity, and  number  of  cattle,  and  fourth 
in  wheat  production. 

In  making  Nebraska  the  thriving  State 
that  it  is  today,  Irrigation  has  had  a 
tremendous  role.  Its  3.3  million  acres 
under  irrigation  make  it  the  third  high- 
est State  in  irrigated  land.  Most  of  the 
irrigation  is  provided  by  pumps.  In  1967, 
only  about  420,000  of  those  3.3  million 
acres  were  supplied  with  water  by  facili- 
ties constructed  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 
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Major  benefits  in  terms  of  dollars  have 
resulted  from  the  growth  of  irrigated 
agriculture. 

The  August  1969  issue  of  Reclamation 
Era.  a  Water  Review  Quarterly,  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Inte- 
rior, contains  an  article  entitled  "Big 
Dollar  Impact  in  Nebraska."  This  article 
discusses  the  great  advantages  that  irri- 
gation has  brought  to  Nebraska  agri- 
culture. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Big    Dollar    Impact    in    Nebraska:     9812.3 

MiLUoN  Per  Year  Prom   Irrigation 

(By   Richard   P.   Barber,   Jr.,   regional 

economist.  Grand  Island) 

Between  rocky  bluffs  and  such  landmark 
mounts  on  western  prairies  were  spread 
miles  of  plains  over  which  travelers  made 
their  way  years  ago.  When  they  used  that 
section  of  the  Oregon  Trail  which  traversed 
Nebraska  prairies,  Scottsbluff  always  was 
one  of  their  reliable  landmarks. 

Many  of  these  travelers  stopped  at  Ukely 
prairie  locations  along  the  way,  took  plows 
from  their  wagons  and  tried  them.  Generally 
the  soil  they  prepared  was  fertile.  But  most 
of  the  thirsty  crops  did  not  get  a  wetting 
before   withering   and   dying. 

In  making  Nebraska  the  thriving  State  it 
is  today,  a  big  change  was  made.  Major  bene- 
fits In  terms  of  dollars,  and  other  obvious 
ways,  have  resulted  from  the  growth  of  irri- 
gated agriculture.  It  is  the  primary  reason 
that  agriculture  is  the  State's  dominant  In- 
dustry. The  once  parched  prairie  around  the 
majestic  Scottsbluff — as  only  one  of  the  soil- 
rich  areas — now  Includes  irrigated  fields  of 
lush  alfalfa  from  which  a  farm  operator 
profits  with  multiple  harvests  annually. 

So  many  men  have  taken  the  opportunity 
for  irrigation  farming  in  Nebraska,  that  more 
than  3  million  acres  are  now  under  irriga- 
tion— the  third  highest  State  in  such  acreage. 
A  greater  percentage  of  the  cropland  is  with- 
out irrigation.  But  It  is  revealed  In  an  eco- 
nomic impact  study  that  the  value  of  crops 
which  farmers  were  able  to  produce  by  irri- 
gation exceeded  equivalent  dryland  farm 
values  by  9121  6  million  In  only  1  year. 

StTPPLIERS     $157     MILLION 

That  year,  1963,  Is  when  the  Census  of 
Manufacturers  was  available  for  analysis.  The 
recently  completed  penetrating  study  of  that 
census  and  other  data  showed  that  businesses 
providing  farm  products  and  services,  direct 
and  Indirect — being  induced  by  the  large 
irrigation  production  In  the  State — received 
sales  increase  of  $157  million.  This  is  29  per- 
cent greater  than  the  farm  production  in- 
crease. 

Businesses  which  received  the  $157  million 
supplied  such  wide  ranging  Items  as  ma- 
chinery, fertilizer,  seed,  and  other  commodi- 
ties farmers  need  for  growing  crops. 

Meanwhile,  the  sales  Increase  to  the  busi- 
ness sector  which  bandies  and  processes  the 
irrigation  production,  was  $534  million  for 
the  year.  This  is  a  comparison  of  94.39  to  91. 
referring  to  use  of  the  products  In  the  greater 
segment  of  the  economic  community  such 
as  households:  and  by  such  manufacturers 
as  mining,  metals,  and  machinery;  and  such 
businesses  as  livestock,  finance.  Insurance, 
real  estate,  and  transportation. 

In  other  words,  the  high  value  of  Irriga- 
tion for  1963  Increased  the  total  business 
volume  by  $812.3  million,  or  about  $300  per 
Irrigated  acre,  figured  in  view  of  the  slightly 
more  than  3  million  irrigated  acres  In  the 
State. 

Although  there  are  40  million  acres  of  land 
under  Irrigation  in  the  United  States,  few 
people  understand  or  appreciate  the  chain 


reaction  of  benefits  which  results  from  the 
productivity  of  these  lands.  For  this  reason 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  sponsored 
economic  impact  studies  of  this  and  other  ir- 
rigation areas. 

A  study  completed  in  1966.  in  cooperation 
with  Washington  State  University,  focused 
on  the  economic  significance  of  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  water  development  project  in  the 
State  of  Washington. 

This  economic  analysis,  was  completed  by 
the  University  of  Nebraska's  Bureau  of  Busi- 
ness Research  under  contract  with  Reclama- 
tion. The  Nebraska  study  team  was  headed 
by  Dr.  Theodore  W.  Roesler.  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. He  was  aided  by  Dr.  P.  Charles  Lam- 
phear,  associate  professor  of  economics,  and 
David  Beveridge,  a  student  Ph.  D.  candidate. 

Roesler  and  Lamphear  were  able  to  work 
full  time  on  the  project  from  July  1967.  to 
September  1968. 

RESEARCH    METHODS 

Census  statistics  were  augmented  by  ques- 
tionnaires and  personal  interviews  which  en- 
abled the  researchers  to  sample  from  22  to 
89  percent  of  Industries  within  specific  cate- 
gories operating  in  the  State. 

The  Comhusker  State  of  1.5  million  per- 
sons rates  fifth  in  com  production  and  sheep 
feeding.  However,  it  is  first  in  the  production 
of  alfalfa  meal,  wild  hay,  and  Great  Northern 
beans.  It  is  second  In  grain-fed  cattle  mar- 
keted, and  in  commercial  livestock  slaugh- 
tered. 

It  Is  third  in  sorghum  production,  grain 
storage  capacity,  and  number  of  cattle.  It  16 
fourth  In  wheat  production. 

Of  the  3.3  million  acres  Irrigated  in  Ne- 
braska In  1967,  about  420,000  were  supplied 
with  water  from  facilities  constructed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Growth  of  Irrigation  in  the  postwar  period 
has  been  rapid  and  shows  a  significant  fu- 
ture potential.  Between  1947  and  1963,  the 
value  of  total  crop  production  produced  on 
Irrigated  land  increased  from  10  percent  to 
27  percent. 

A  significant  $3.5  bllUon  of  increased  busi- 
ness activity  was  generated  during  the  20- 
year  period  from  194fr-65  directly  by  the 
farmers  and  by  businesses  where  farmers 
make  purchases  for  their  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

Industry  stemming  from  processing  farm 
goods  was  not  srtudled  In  detEill  for  the  20- 
year  period,  but  was  estimated  in  the  study 
to  be  at  least  another  96.5  billion,  producing 
an  overall  economic  impact  of  more  than  $10 
billion  over  the  20  years. 

While  the  effects  of  this  Increased  activity 
due  to  irrigation  extended  well  beyond  the 
State,  no  attempt  viras  made  to  measure  Its 
economic  Impact.  However,  it  Is  significant 
that  in  1963  an  estimated  60  percent  of  Ne- 
braska's irrigated  crop  production  was  sold 
outside  the  State, 

For  a  State  of  "parched  prairies" — but  of 
productive  action  which  only  irrigation  de- 
velopments could  have  caused — Nebraska  Is 
making  a  valuable  Impact  on  the  Nation. 


TINDERBOX  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  our  dis- 
tinguished former  Ambassador  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  the 
Honorable  Sol  Linowitz,  has  written  a 
sensitive,  disturbing,  and  highly  percep- 
tive article  for  the  Saturday  Review  on 
the  state  of  our  relations  with  Latin 
America.  I  commend  the  article  to  all 
Senators  who  are  interested  in  the  state 
of  our  relations  with  this  crucial  area  of 
the  world  whose  population  is  now  more 
than  that  of  the  United  States. 

I  invite  the  particular  attention  of 
Congress  to  two  sections  of  the  article. 

Ambassador  Linowitz  writes: 


Obviously.  It  is  far  from  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  to  do  anything  that  would  slow  the 
rhythm  of  development  In  Latin  America,  for 
that  could  only  weaken  the  constructive 
forces  of  peaceful  change  and  give  Impetus 
to  those  who  believe  in  violence  as  the  way 
to  alter  the  status  quo.  But  cutting  our 
share  of  the  aUlance  appropriation  has  this 
precise  effect,  whether  that  Is  the  Intent  or 
not,  and  the  United  States  cannot  evade  re- 
sponsibility. 

Later  in  the  article,  Ambassador  Lin- 
owitz observes  that  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress "is  not  a  bilateral  aid  program,  but 
rather  a  cooperative  self-help  program, 
to  be  carried  out  primarily  by  the  people 
of  Latin  America.  The  United  States  is 
one  partner  in  the  program,  of  which  90 
percent  is  financed  by  the  countries  of 
Latin  America." 

Ambassador  Linowitz  then  goes  on  to 
describe  our  Alliance  appropriation  "aa 
a  hand  of  help  extended  in  friendship." 

In  acting  on  this  year's  aid  request,  I 
would  urge  Congress  to  continue  the 
financing  of  this  hand  of  help  extended 
in  friendship — it  is  important  to  Latin 
America  and  to  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TINDERBOX    IN    LiATIN    AMERICA 

(By  Sol  M.  Linowitz) 

(Note. — Sol  M.  Linowitz,  former  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  is  presently  practicing  law 
in  New  York  and  Washington.  D.C.) 

For  some  time  now  It  has  become  a  tired 
Washington  cliche  to  issue  periodic  pro- 
noiincements  to  the  effect  that  United  States 
relations  with  Latin  America  are  in  a  state 
of  crisis  and  we  must,  finally,  do  something 
about  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anyone, 
no  matter  how  sparse  his  knowledge  of  the 
hemisphere,  who  would  argue  about  the  crisis 
half  of  the  cllch6.  It  Is  the  latter  part — "do 
something  about  it" — that  causes  all  the 
trouble. 

James  Reston  once  observed  that  the 
American  people  will  do  anything  for  Latin 
America  except  read  about  it.  The  apathy 
Is  so  widespread  and  endemic,  however,  that 
the  \isually  reliable  Mr.  Reston  may  have 
overstated  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
American  people's  willingness  to  do  anything 
for  their  hemispheric  neighbors. 

There  Is  a  ptaadox  about  the  situation 
that  contributes  to  making  it  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  among  the  many  foreign  policy 
problems  that  periodically  plague  Washing- 
ton administrations,  no  matter  what  their 
political  gender.  Beginning  with  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  his  Good  Neighbor  Policy 
through  John  Kennedy  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  Lyndon  Johnson  and  the  summit 
meeting  of  American  presidents,  and  now 
Richard  Nixon  and  the  RockefeUer  Latin 
American  study  mission,  no  President,  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican.  In  nearly  two  genera- 
tions has  denied  the  Importance  of  Latin 
America,  or  has  claimed  It  can  be  negelcted 
or  Ignored. 

Yet  despite  all  the  programs  and  official 
avowals  of  concern,  who  can  find  any  senae 
of  excitement  about  Latin  America  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States?  That  does 
not  mean  we  do  not  get  worked  up  over  a 
Castro,  a  Cuban  missile  crisis,  a  Dominican 
Republic  crisis,  an  oil  company  expropriation, 
a  fishing  boat  seizure.  Or  that  we  are  not 
shocked  when  the  visit  of  a  Governor  Rocke- 
feller, who  Is  rightly  regarded  as  a  friend 
of  Latin  America,  touches  off  nasty  demon- 
strations. 
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That  la  the  taMrt  of  the  pmnAox,  for  the 
emotlona  are  ^nulne  and  the  oonoem  U 
re«l.  Tet  when  the  crUU  of  the  moment  Is 
over,  emotion  aubaldee  and  oonoem  U 
ahruigBed  oO,  aAd  onoe  again  we  turn  our 
attention  to  another  part  of  the  world — until 
some  new  Latin  ezploilon,  such  aa  the  El 
Solvador-Honduran  clash,  reluctantly  drag* 
It  back  again  to  our  own  hemisphere. 

To  suggest  th4t  this  lack  of  pubUc  Interest 
U  directly  respotulble  for  the  state  of  affairs 
In  Latin  AmerlQa  wotild  be  lees  th»n  accu- 
rate. Surely  It  Isi  not  responsible  for  the  nag- 
ging economic  itnderdevelc^ment  that  grips 
the  continent  and  its  340  million  people— 340 
million  who  wlD  be  000  million  before  the 
century  la  out,  and.  If  circumstances  con- 
tinue as  they  are.  many  times  poorer. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin,  however.  Is  ttutt 
our  public  disinterest  sharply  points  up  the 
inescapable  fact  that  there  Is  no  real  Latin 
American  constituency  in  the  United  States — 
a  political  nuance  that  the  Congress  has 
not  failed  to  notice. 

Last  year,  (ot  example,  we  disappointed 
the  people  of  Latin  America  with  cuts  In  our 
appropriation  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress — 
cuts  that  made  (t  the  lowest  since  that  vital 
progra^.was  laanched  In  1961:  $336-mllllon 
lUEalnsf  j(>me  >SOO-mllUon  In  1966  and  (460- 
mllllon  the  following  year.  This  year  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  proposed  an  appropriation  of 
•603-mUllon,  and  already  we  are  beginning 
to  hear  the  sound  of  chopping  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Obviously,  It  U  far  from  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress to  do  an^hlng  that  would  slow  the 
rhythm  of  development  In  Latin  America,  for 
that  could  onl^  weaken  the  constructive 
farces  of  peaceful  change  and  give  Impetus 
to  those  who  brieve  In  violence  as  the  way 
to  alter  the  status  quo.  But  cutting  our 
share  of  the  alliance  appropriation  has  this 
precise  effect,  Aether  that  Is  the  Intent  or 
not,  and  the  United  States  cannot  evade  re- 
sponsibility. 

What  It  all  bolls  down  to  Is  that  we  cannot 
help  Latin  America  solve  Its  economic  prob- 
lems with  bargain-basement  tactics.  We  can- 
not do  It  on  tbte  cheap.  Rhetoric  is  fine  In 
Its  place,  and  the  ringing  words  of  our  re- 
gard for  Latlil  America  make  for  fine 
speeches.  But  without  the  financial  commit- 
ment to  back  up  the  words  we  are  In  trou- 
ble In  this  hemisphere,  and  we  bad  better 
make  no  mlstak^  about  It. 

Too  often  la  our  relations  with  Latin 
America  over  the  years  we  In  the  United 
States  have  not  done  aa  we  said,  nor  have  we 
always  said  cleanly  just  what  It  Is  we  would 
do.  Our  promise*,  moreover,  have  not  always 
withstood  the  tost  of  time  or  pressure.  The 
people  of  Latin  America  have  good  reason 
to  be  confused  about  bow  seriously  we  regard 
them  and  their  problems  and,  based  on  past 
experience,  even  better  reason  to  have  skep- 
ticism with  regard  to  the  credibility  and 
continuity  of  tUe  commitments  we  make  to 
them.  ] 

There  should  be  no  doubt  that  this  tincer- 
talnty  In  Latin  America  Is  a  contributory 
factor  In  the  tep>eeted  demonstrations  of 
antl-U.S.  sentiments  that  crop  up  with  dis- 
turbing frequency,  or  that  it  Is  a  potent 
weapon  In  the  biands  of  those  who  relish  the 
notion  of  a  fragmented  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  the  South  tbelng  played  off  against  the 
North.  Nor  can  Ithere  be  any  question  that 
the  time  Is  longJ  past  for  Washington  to  un- 
dertake a  credll>Ie  commitment  to  the  re- 
publics of  Latin  America  that  will  resolve  the 
doubts  that  now  give  rise  to  such  uncer- 
tainty and  even  to  fear. 

President  Jobhson,  following  the  summit 
meeting  of  American  presidents  at  Pimta  del 
Este  In  1967,  wtent  a  long  way  toward  ex- 
tending such  a  commitment  when  be  said, 
"We  win  persevere.  There  Is  no  time  limit 
on  our  commitment."  But  realistically  speak- 
ing, the  words  he  spoke  did  not  have  the 
force  of  law  or  tof  a  treaty — a  fact  Congress 
made  all  the  mbre  evident  when  It  cut  the 


alliance  funds  last  year.  And  with  a  change 
of  Administration,  accompanied  by  all  the 
uncertainty  that  such  a  change  brings  with 
it,  the  Latins  are  still  wondering  bow  far 
we  will  go,  and  to  what  extent  we  will  per- 
severe. 

It  was  not.  I  am  sure.  President  Nixon's 
Intent  to  add  to  this  uncertainty  when,  a  few 
months  after  taking  office,  he  addressed  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  strongly 
criticised  the  alliance  for  all  that  it  had 
left  undone.  Even  the  -dispatch  of  Oovemor 
Rockefeller  on  bis  fact-finding  mission, 
rather  than  help  assuage  fears  that  Washing- 
ton was  contemplating  a  major  change  in  Its 
Latin  American  policy,  only  Intensified  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  that,  once  again, 
things  were  up  in  the  air. 

Inevitably,  there  will  be  much  of  value 
In  what  Oovemor  Rockefeller  will  be  report- 
ing to  the  President,  but  the  point  cannot 
be  overstressed  that  we  need,  above  all, 
patience,  perspective,  and  the  determina- 
tion to  see  the  job  through,  Latin  America 
should  not  be  an  issue  for  domestic  p>arty 
politics.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  offers  what  Is 
perhaps  the  most  inviting  area  for  construc- 
tive and  imaginative  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
cooperation. 

It  Is  the  kind  of  cooperation  that  must 
look  beyond  the  Immediate  horizon  and  focus 
on  another  far  off,  one  still  shrouded  In 
clouds  of  uncertainty.  For  no  matter  what 
we  do.  no  matter  how  firm  our  commitment, 
no  matter  what  funds  we  appropriate  to  help 
the  people  of  Latin  America  to  biUld  and  to 
develop  their  continent,  no  matter  what  our 
trade  policies,  we  cannot  guarantee  the 
future;  we  cannot  say  that  If  we  do  this 
Latin  America  will  be  an  unwavering  ally 
and  firm  friend  of  the  United  States,  that  it 
wlU  offer  us  a  vast  cc»nmercial  market  for  otir 
goods.  No  one — politician,  economist,  or 
seer — can  offer  any  such  gxiarantee.  And  even 
if  he  could,  it  vrould  be  a  poor  motivation  for 
the  kind  of  effort  that  must  be  undertaken 
for  the  renuiinder  of  this  century. 

LaUn  America  is  not  for  sale  to  the  high- 
est bidder,  and  if  we  gear  our  programs  with 
the  idea  that  it  Is,  we  are  in  for  a  sad  awak- 
ening— an  awakening  that,  as  recent  events 
demonstrate,  has  already  begun.  What  we 
must  understand  Is  that  change  In  Latin 
America  Is  inevitable.  The  only  question  re- 
maining Is  whether  it  is  to  be  a  violent 
change  or  a  relatively  pectceful  one,  and 
obviously,  therefore,  our  own  best  interests 
would  dictate  that  we  aid  those  forces  seek- 
ing to  build  and  to  strengthen  economic  and 
political  democracy  in  Latin  America. 

If  they  should  fail,  the  change  that  is 
bound  to  follow  can  only  be  one  of  violence. 
All  the  explosive  ingredients  are  present. 
For  in  Latin  America,  even  as  in  the  United 
States,  we  cannot  expect  people  denied  hope 
and  dignity  to  sit  patiently  while  life  and 
the  world  passes  them  by. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  If  tAtln 
American  governments  do  not  pass  badly 
needed  economic  and  social  reforms  they 
deserve  to  fall.  And  it  has  been  argued  too 
that  perhaps  some  violence  may  be  necessary 
to  convince  the  ollgarchlee  and  military  gov- 
ernments that  de8p>erate  conditions  beget 
desperate  actions.  To  some  extent  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  answer  these  arguments.  It  Is  all  too 
true  that  In  too  many  cases  Latin  govern- 
ments are  not  doing  all  they  should  and  all 
they  could  to  cope  with  the  underlying 
causes  of  economic  and  social  underdevelop- 
ment, nor  are  they  doing  enough  of  what 
must  be  done  to  promote  the  growth  of  rep- 
resentative government  responsive  to  the  wiU 
of  the  people.  These  facts  are  all  too  glaring 
to  be  swept  under  the  rug,  and  we  should 
recognize  them  for  what  they  are — part  of 
the  reality  of  Latin  America  today. 

What  all  this  points  up  Is  the  truism  evi- 
dent wherever  people  are  struggling  to  be 
free — economically,  socially,  and  politically: 
Time  Is  not  on  the  side  of  those  who  would 
shelter  the  status  quo.  Those  who  would  see 


democracy  and  freedom  fulfill  their  destiny 
have  the  responsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that 
the  vicious  circle  of  poverty,  sickness,  and 
Illiteracy  is  broken  once  and  for  all.  People 
within  Its  orbit  live  outside  the  mainstream 
of  society  and  really  play  no  part  in  shaping 
their  nation's  policies;  because  they  are  not 
part  of  the  democratic  process,  they  have 
litUe  stake  In  it. 

Clearly  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  orderly,  democratic  procedures 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  people  they  are 
designed  to  serve.  But  we  can  not  and  must 
not  elbow  our  way  Into  another  country's 
system,  telling  It  bow  it  should  manage  Its 
affairs,  as  if  we  had  all  the  answers  We 
havent,  as  the  problems  before  us  of  putting 
our  own  house  in  order  aptly  testify. 

What  we  can  do  however — and  what  we 
have  not  done  with  any  ie»l  consistency — ^is 
to  make  clear  our  firm  commitment  to  rep- 
resentative government  and  to  the  groiwlh  of 
political  democracy  in  this  hemisphere.  Such 
a  poUcy  will  enable  u»  to  develop  special 
friendships  with  Latin  America's  men  of 
vision,  with  the  men  who  know  that  peace- 
ful social  progress  la  endangered  by  any  en- 
trenchment of  the  privileged  few. 

Today  the  despcdr  that  exists  in  much  of 
Latin  America  provides  the  climate  in  which 
a  Batista  or  a  Castro  flourishes  beet,  or  in 
which  a  despotism  of  the  right  can  provide 
the  foxmdatlon  for  a  dictatorship  of  the  left. 
Or  vice  versa.  It  Is  a  situation  that  only  un- 
derscores the  urgency  of  continuing  the  part- 
nership launched  eight  years  ago  this  month 
when  President  Kennedy,  foUowing  a  Latin- 
inspired  initiative  known  as  "Operation  Pan- 
America,"  pledged  the  support  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  alliance  was  a  magnificent  concept, 
with  goals  and  aspirations  to  match  its 
grandeur.  If  It  can  be  faulted  in  hindsight. 
it  would  be  for  assuming  that  the  job  could 
be  done  in  ten  years.  That,  and  setting  an 
annual  growth-rate  goal  without  recognizing 
that  the  birth  rate  was  shooting  up  at  a  pace 
that  far  exceeded  Latin  America's  growth- 
rate  capabilities. 

But  who  can  argue  that  any  program  of 
the  scope  and  reach  of  the  alliance — a  pro- 
gram designed  to  bring  about  the  upheaval 
of  the  Latin  American  continent  and  build 
a  healthy,  vibrant,  economically  secure,  and 
politically  sound  Inter-American  communi- 
ty— must  not  set  its  sights  high,  and  that 
It  mvist  not  keep  them  there?  Surely  not  the 
people  who  live  without  amenities  of  civili- 
zation, or  without  hope  of  a  better  tomor- 
row. For  they  can  atteiln  that  tomorrow  only 
If  there  is  no  compromise  in  the  fight  to 
attain  the  goals  the  alliance  so  eloquently 
set  forth — goals  for  better  housing,  educa- 
tion, health,  tax  and  land  reforms,  a  revital- 
ized and  modernized  Industry  and  agricul- 
ture, and  an  Integrated  continent-wide 
economy. 

Yet  the  yearly  per  capita  growth  rate  still 
is  well  behind  the  Punta  del  Este  goal  of 
2.5  per  cent.  The  birth  rate  soars.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  people  are  illiterate.  The  cities  are 
clogged  with  worklees  campeainoa.  Tight  pro- 
tective tariffs  protect  inefficient  monopolies. 
Feudalism  persists  in  the  countryside,  and 
the  people  there  go  hungry  or  move  away. 

If  it  was  a  mistake  then  to  hope  that  this 
could  be  changed  in  ten  years,  it  would  be 
catastrophic  now  to  turn  otir  baclcs  on  what 
has  been  done.  True,  economic  sufficiency 
remains  a  distant  goal,  but  for  the  first  time 
a  way  has  been  charted  out  of  the  Latin 
American  jungle  of  underdevelopment. 

The  statistics  add  up  to  an  impressive 
total,  particularly  in  an  area  of  the  world 
that  has  never  experienced  such  concen- 
trated doses  of  progress.  But  no  statistic  can 
possibly  convey  the  meaning  of  a  new  road 
that  slices  through  an  Amazon  jungle  and 
links  up  a  hitherto  isolated  village  with  the 
heartland  of  its  country.  Nor  can  it  convey 
the  significance  of  a  new  classroom  opened 
for  children  in  the  plateaus  of  the  Andes  or 
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in  the  barioa  of  the  cities;  of  a  campeaino 
who  now  works  his  own  farm;  of  water  sup- 
plies made  poUble;  of  Infant  mortaUty  rates 
reduced;  of  a  family  able  to  quit  the  sordid 
life  of  the  slums  for  a  new  start  in  a  new 
apartment. 

And  with  all  the  statistics  totaled  up.  it 
is  clear  that  the  alliance  has  devoted  more 
of  its  resources  to  investments  in  the  social 
areas,  particularly  education  and  health 
services,  than  in  any  other  sector. 

The  actual  rate  of  Latin  American  develop- 
ment, therefore,  U  higher  than  the  economic 
growth  charts  indicate  simply  because  social 
Investment  is  not  reflected  in  Latin  America's 
gross  product.  But  the  direct  effort  to  speed 
up  the  processes  of  education  and  social  wel- 
fare U  the  surest  guarantee  that  an  obsolete 
social  order  will  be  peacefully  transformed, 
as  in  Japan  or  Britain,  rather  than  explosively 
altered  via  the  violent,  revolutionary  routes 
of  eighteenth-century  France  or  twentieth- 
century  R\i8Sla. 

What  mvist  be  understood  above  all  about 
the  alliance — and  perhaps  the  most  misun- 
derstood feature,  even  among  a  ntunber  of 
our  own  key  government  officials — is  that 
It  U  not  a  bilateral  American  aid  program, 
but  rather  a  cooperative  self-help  program, 
to  be  carried  out  primarily  by  the  people  of 
Latin  America.  The  United  States  is  one 
partner  In  this  program,  of  which  90  percent 
is  financed  by  the  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  alliance  Is  not  ours  to  manipulate, 
and  the  amount  we  appropriate,  therefore.  Is 
no  handout,  but  a  hand  of  help  extended  in 
friendship.  Congress  must  not  forget  this 
when  considering  how  much  we  can  afford 
to  t^propriate  for  our  share  of  the  effort. 

When  all  la  said  and  done,  and  with  all 
that  remains  undone,  there  is  no  escape 
from  the  conclxision  that  eight  years  ago 
the  aUiance  launched  a  truly  creative,  regen- 
eraUve  development  program.  But  It  was, 
and  is,  only  the  first  step  in  a  long  Journey. 
In  our  Inter-Amertcan  relations,  we  need 
most  of  all  a  sense  of  prt^riety,  a  sense  of 
time,  a  sense  of  scale,  and  a  sense  of  destiny. 
As  for  propriety,  Americans  may  find  wry 
amusement  in  cartoons  that  depict  the  ster- 
eotyped Latin  American — the  sleepy,  gui- 
tar-playing, sombrero- wearing,  not  too  am- 
bitious but  pleasant  fellow.  But  the  stereo- 
typed North  American — the  Yankee  with  the 
dollar  sign  for  a  heart — is  hardly  the  ob- 
ject for  smiles  in  Latin  America.  The  truth, 
of  course,  la  that  neither  stereotype  is  valid 
today.  If  it  ever  was. 

The  people  of  Latin  America  are  a  com- 
bination of  some  of  the  wealthiest  cultures 
our  civilization  has  known.  Its  young  peo- 
ple, with  their  passion  for  country  and  their 
zeal  for  the  future,  are  restless  and  prone 
to  Impatience.  They  are  skeptical  of  our  aims 
and  so  are  more  willing  to  blame  \is  for  their 
problems  tTr^"  to  understand  the  dlfflcvil- 
Ues  in  solving  them.  Yet  these  are  the  people 
with  the  mystique  and  the  vision  of  gran- 
deur who  can  spark  the  enthusiasm  and  loy- 
alties of  their  countrymen.  These  are  the 
people  who  are  so  anxiously  searching  for  a 
revolution  of  social  justice — the  very  people 
we  must  convince  that  we  want  to  work  with 
them  because  our  continued  partnership  Is 
essential  to  the  future  of  freedom.  In  so  do- 
ing, anti-Communism  as  such  will  not  get 
us  very  far.  It  is  not  a  powerful  argument 
for  the  average  citizen  who  Is  steeped  in  a 
personal  struggle  to  keep  his  head  above 
water. 

A  student  at  the  University  of  Chile  once 
summed  It  up  when  he  told  me:  "The 
United  States  is  constantly  talking  about 
the  value  of  poUtlcal  democracy.  We  agree 
that  it  la  essential,  but  we  also  feel  you 
would  accomplish  far  more  If  you  said  less 
about  political  democracy  and  put  more  of 
your  weight  behind  the  concept  of  economic 
democracy." 

What  he  was  saying  is  that  dty  slum 
dwellers  denied  hope  and  Illiterate  rural  In- 


dians denied  even  a  glimpse  of  the  twentieth 
century  neither  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
political  democracy  nor  offer  any  founda- 
tion to  sustain  or  to  nurture  It.  They  will 
either  remain  mute  or  give  their  suUen  sup- 
port to  the  demagogue  or  "leader"  who  el- 
bows his  way  through  the  masses  offering 
them  protection  and  food.  These  are  the 
staple  commodities  they  want  and  need, 
and  no  promise  of  a  better  life  made  possible 
by  democracy  can  vie  with  them.  As  former 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  once  said.  "When  you 
offer  a  starving  man  a  choice  between  the 
Four  Freedoms  and  four  sandwiches,  he  al- 
ways chooses  the  four  sandwiches." 

When,  however,  attention  is  given  to 
questions  of  basic  order,  when  roads  and 
streets  are  made  safe,  when  focKi,  clothing, 
and  shelter  are  made  available,  when  atten- 
tion is  given  to  Uving  conditions,  when  the 
masses  discover  they  can  rear,  educate,  and 
marry  off  their  children  and  leave  them  an 
opportunity  for  a  better  life,  political  de- 
mocracy becomes  not  only  possible,  but  Im- 
perative. For  as  living  standards  rise,  de- 
mocracy becomes  the  only  political  system 
through  which  that  better  life  can  be  sus- 
tained and  advanced.  And  this  is  to  the  mu- 
tual benefit  of  all  the  Americas. 

As  for  time,  no  nation  has  ftxlly  modern- 
ized Itself  in  less  than  sixty  years.  The 
United  States  took  much  longer.  In  eight 
years  LaUn  America,  despite  false  starts  and 
frustrated  hopes,  has  made  more  progress 
than  we  had  any  right  to  expect.  Realisti- 
cally, however,  it  would  be  imwlse  to  think 
in  terms  of  less  than  thirty  years  for  full- 
scale  modernization  of  the  continent.  Af- 
ter eight  years  the  alliance  must,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  in  Its  Infancy.  Any  other  view 
does  injustice  to  Latin  America. 

And  this  leads  to  the  need  for  a  sense  of 
scale  in  our  relations  with  Latin  Americans, 
including  a  sense  of  proportion  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America.  We  must 
look  at  our  hemisphere  with  a  new  eye  of 
understanding,  one  that  recognizes  Its  Im- 
portance to  the  future  peace  of  the  world. 
We  cannot  take  Latin  America  for  granted, 
believing  It  wlU  be  there  when  we  need  It. 
We  need  It  now  no  less — and  perhaps  more — 
than  it  needs  us,  for  what  happens  there  In 
the  closing  years  of  this  century  may  well 
shape  the  coming  years  of  the  next  century. 
As  for  Latin  Americans,  It  Is  time  for 
them  to  recognize  that  tli«  United  States  Is 
not  the  wlelder  of  the  big  stick  of  the  1900e, 
that  we  mean  what  we  say  about  wanting  to 
work  with  them,  that  our  commitment  Is  to 
an  mter-Amertcan  community  of  equal 
states.  In  short,  they  must  turn  away  from 
memories  of  the  past  and  turn  Instead  to 
OUT  mutual  hopes  for  the  future. 

We  talk  of  destiny,  of  partnership,  of 
shared  hopes  and  efforts  toward  hemispheric 
unity.  But  what  does  that  destiny  look  like 
if  our  hemisphere  ends  up  half  suburb  and 
half  slum?  Is  this  the  limit  we  set  to  the 
creative,  working  partnership  the  Ameri- 
can presidents  established  at  Punta  del  Este 
to  meet  the  increasing  needs  of  today's  "rev- 
olution of  rising  expectations"? 

surely  our  destiny  is  more  in  keeping  with 
the  brave  new  world  we  have  always  sought 
to  buUd.  Sxirely  It  is  more  in  keeping  with 
our  faith  that  the  dream  of  SlmOn  Bolivar 
wUl  fiourtsh  at  last,  like  the  dreams  of  our 
own  founding  fathers — that  this  hemisphere 
will  grow  in  prosperity  and  confidence  into 
a  model  of  how  states,  with  all  their  divers- 
ity of  cultures  and  differences  of  gifts,  can 
work  together  to  Improve  and  enrich  and 
ennoble  their  common  life. 

We  shall  not  do  this  with  cold,  lifeless 
graphs  and  charts.  We  shall  not  do  this  with 
Congressional  cuts.  We  shall  not  do  this 
between  today  and  tomorrow.  But  with 
time  and  with  resources,  and  with  the  re- 
publics of  the  Americas  all  working  together. 
It  can  be  done. 


TENNESSEE    WALKING    HORSE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
2  I  introduced  a  bill.  S.  2543,  designed  to 
end  the  cruel  and  unnecessary  practice  of 
deliberately  maldng  sore  the  feet  oi  the 
Tennessee  Walking  Horse  in  order  to 
alter  its  natural  gait. 

This  animal  is  a  magnificent  show 
horse.  To  sore  Its  feet  In  order  to  pro- 
mote its  "walk"  Is  a  cruel  and  debasing 
practice.  It  is  also  unnecessary,  for  the 
horse  can  and  should  be  trained,  rather 
than  maimed,  to  walk  in  its  distinctive 
style. 

Hearings  on  S.  2453  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  September  17  by  the  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  on  Energy.  Natural 
Resources  and  the  Environment,  begin- 
ning at  9:30. 

Mr.  President,  the  September  3,  1969, 
issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
published  an  editorial  commenting  fa- 
vorably on  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 
ORD  along  with  certain  letters  of  sup- 
port for  S.  2543  which  I  have  received. 
Additionally.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  two  letters  addressed  to  Mrs.  Roger 
Stevens  tind  Voice  Publishing  Co.  be 
printed  in  the  Record  for  they  offer  clear 
evidence  that  soring  is  presently  taking 
place  as  it  has  In  the  past. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R*c- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Sept.  3.  1969] 

SoRiNO  Must  Stop 

Progress  in  the  campaign  against  the  cruel 

practice  of  "soring"  the  feet  of  Tennessee 

walking  horses  has  been  painfully  slow,  but 

the  most  positive  action  taken  so  far  seems 

now  to  have  a  fighting  chance. 

The  Tennessee  "walker"  has  a  distinctive 
gait — a  quick,  high-stepping  walk,  in  which 
the  front  feet  barely  skim  the  ground  and 
the  hind  feet  bear  most  of  the  horse's  weight 
In  a  long  stride.  This  gait  can  be  developed 
by  training,  but  It  takes  time  and  patience. 
Unscrupulous  owners  and  trainers  have 
found  a  shortcut:  by  various  agonizingly 
cruel  devices,  they  deliberately  sore  the  front 
feet  so  that  the  horses  will  avoid  putting 
weight  upon  them.  So  far,  public  opinion 
(perhaps  not  widely  enough  expressed)  and 
attempts  at  legislation  have  done  little  to 
halt  this  abuse. 

Now,  Sen.  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  of  Maryland 
and  Congressman  O.  William  Whitehurst  of 
Virginia  have  Introduced  identical  bills  in 
Senate  and  House.  In  effect,  these  bills  would 
prohibit  the  shipping  of  sored  horses  for 
exhibition  pixrposes,  would  prohibit  the 
showing  of  such  horses,  and  would  forbid  any 
horse  show  in  which  such  horses  participate. 
The  Senate  bill  U  S.  2643,  and  has  been 
referred  to  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, Sen.  Warren  Q.  Magnuson,  chairman.  The 
House  bill  U  H.R.  12438,  and  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  Hon.  Harley  O.  Stag- 
gers, chairman. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  public  to  ask  these 
two  chairmen  to  see  that  the  bills  are  re- 
ported favorably.  Senators  may  be  addressed 
at  the  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20510;  congressmen  at  the  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20516. 

Aucusr  12. 1969. 
Mrs.  Roger  L.  Stkvins, 
President,  Animal  Welfare  Institute. 
Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

DBAS  CHEisriNx:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
recent  letter  involving  the  Tennessee  Walk- 
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Ing  Hone  whlc  i  I  found  It  necessary  to  dis- 
qualify during  the  running  of  the  Michigan 
Horse  Shows  lAssoclatlon  AU-Breed  Show 
held  at  the  Michigan  State  Fairgrounds 
May  23  through  Btoy  25,  1969.  The  facta  are 
as  follows. 

Included  ampng  the  various  breeds  en- 
tered at  the  S|iow  was  a  section  for  Ten- 
nessee Walking  Horses.  Rule  XXm.  Part  I  of 
the  American  l^orse  Shows  Association  rules 
provides : 

"Horses  foaleC  after  January  1,  1965  with 
any  scar  (grani^ated  tissue  that  can  be  de- 
tected from  eye|  level  which  will  not  produce 
hair)  on  the  pattern  or  coronet  areas  are  In- 
eligible for  competition  and  any  substance 
uaed  Ln  these  aieas  Is  prohibited,  whether  or 
not  it  alters  tae  natural  color  of  a  hcM^e. 
Judges  must  qlsquallfy  any  such  entries. 
Horses  having  »aw  or  bleeding  sores  in  the 
pastern  or  corotet  areas  from  either  old  or 
new  scars  or  chain  sores  shall  be  disqualified 
by  the  Judge  fo4  the  balance  of  the  show  and 
the  owners,  trailers  and  riders  are  subject  to 
further  penalty  Under  the  provisions  of  Rule 
ra.  Part  I,  Sec.  T." 

And   Part   II   of    the   same    rule   reads   as 
follows  : 

"Boots  will  net  be  dropped  or  removed  for 
laBp>ecth3Tt  in  the  ring  unless  the  Judge  re- 
qnests  H  uu  a  specific  horse  or  horses.  At  any 
show,  a  mandatory  inspection  must  be  con- 
ducted by  the  3how  Veterinarian  and  the 
Show  Steward  njt  more  than  ten  (10)  min- 
utes before  the  :lass  enters  the  ring.  Horses 
will  be  presently  for  inspection  with  the 
boots,  which  wl  1  be  worn  in  the  class,  in 
place.  The  boots  will  be  removed  for  Inspec- 
tion at  the  direction  of  the  Steward.  The 
Steward  and  Veterinarian  shall  work  as  a 
team.  The  Veterinarian  shall  Inspect  the 
pastern  and  corsnet  areas  of  the  horse  to 
determine  if  the?  meet  the  standards  set  In 
Part  I.  General.  The  Steward  shall  examine 
the  boots  to  dftermlne  if  they  meet  the 
standards  set  In  Part  I  (a)  or  (b).  He  shall 
also  observe  the  height  of  the  heels  of  the 
front  hooves  and  where.  In  his  opinion,  the 
height  exceeds  tie  standards  set  in  Part  I, 
measurements  w!  II  be  taken.  In  either  case, 
the  Steward  will  excuse  horses  not  meeting 
the  standards.'" 

In  this  partlci  lar  instance,  I  as  Steward, 
working  with  the  Veterinarian  as  a  team,  in- 
spected all  the  Wl  liking  Horse  entries  Just  be- 
fore the  beglnnlj^g  of  the  class.  The  entries 
were  presented  fqr  inspection  with  the  boots 
on  and  when  I  reduested  that  the  boots  be  re- 
moved, I  noted  tiat  in  all  cases  the  pastern 
and  coronet  areai  were  heavily  coated  with 
a  material   whicl;   prevented   the   visual  In- 
spection for  sores.  I  requested  that  all  such 
material  be  wiped  off  the  entries.  A  couple  of 
the  exhibitors  pro;ested  strenuously  that  nei- 
ther the  Veterina-ian  nor  the  Show  Steward 
had  the  authoritj  to  "touch  the  horse."  I  re- 
ferred, however,  to  the  one  sentence  in  Part 
n  of  the  rules  wh  ch  says:  "The  Veterinarian 
shall  Inspect  the  i  astern  and  coronet  areas  of 
the    horse    to    determine    if   they    meet    the 
standard  set  In  Fart  I,  General."  I  told  the 
exhibitors   that   I  Interpreted   this  to  mean 
that  the  Veterinaiian  could  Inspect  by  phys- 
ical contact  any    )art  of  the  horse.  When  I 
Instructed    the    VBterlnarian    to    put    slight 
pressure  on  the  fl  tsh  part  of  the  one  entry's 
pastern    area,    tho    horse    reacted    violently 
against  the  pain.  With  the  removal  of  the 
material  from  the  pastern  area,  blood  could 
be  observed  slowly  weeping  from  the  wounds 
created  by  chains  fastened  to  the  hoof  dur- 
ing training  periols.  I  summarily  dismissed 
the  horse  from  showing  in  that  or  any  sub- 
sequent class  of  the  Show.  I  also  observed  in 
every  other  case  o»vio\is  scar  and  granulated 
tissue  around   thai  pastern  areas  of  all   the 
other    entries,    bui    this    was    the   only   one 
that   showed   weeaing,   bloody  sores.   In   my 
Stewards    report    to    the    American    Horse 
Shows    Assoclatioi^,    under    the    paragraph 
reading  "Were  the*e  any  Instances  of  cruelty 


to  a  horse?"  I  wrote  as  one  of  two  Stewards: 
"No  Instance  of  cruelty  to  a  horse  occurred. 
The  two  Stewards  and  the  Veterinarian, 
however,  rejected  one  horse  in  the  Tennessee 
Walking  Horse  Division  with  running  and 
bleeding  sores  In  the  pastern  area,  with  ques- 
tions on  one  or  two  other  entries.  This 
Steward  believes  it  most  unfortunate  that 
such  conditions  are  tolerated  In  this  Divi- 
sion." 

I  would  appreciate  your  sending  me  a  copy 
of  the  proposed  bill  to  which  you  refer. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alfred  R.   Glanct,  Jr. 


September  4,  1969. 
Douglas  P.  Webb, 
Goodlettsville,  Tenn. 
Voice  Publishing  Co., 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  writing  you  In  regard 
to  the  recent  publicity  we  as  breeders  of 
Tennessee  Walking  horses  have  had  with  pri- 
mary reference  to  the  soring  and  scaring  of 
horses  in  training  with  "so-called"  profes- 
sional trainers. 

We  recently  had  a  fine  three  year  old  Mid- 
night Duke  stud  out  of  a  Merry  Boy  mare 
and  also  a  six  year  old  stud  by  a  son  of  Merry 
Go  Boy  in  training  with  a  "so-called"  profes- 
sional trainer  at  Lewisburg,  Tennessee.  These 
horses  were  sound  as  a  "gold  brick",  not  a 
hair  off  their  ankles  or  legs,  when  we  sent 
them  to  this  so-called  trainer.  He  was  to 
finish  breaking  and  professionally  train  the 
three  year  old  and  put  some  speed  on  the 
six  year  old.  After  ten  ( 10 )  months  and  ap- 
proximately twelve  hundred  dollars  ($1,200) 
later  paid  for  training  and  such,  we  were 
compelled  to  bring  them  home.  They  were 
so  scarred  around  their  pastern  area  that  very 
little  hair  was  left  on  their  feet.  We  had  to 
treat  these  horses  for  damaged  legs,  scars, 
callouses,  chain  bruises,  and  etc.;  and  we  are 
still  at  it. 

A  lot  of  talk  has  been  going  on  as  to  what 
to  do  about  such  abuse,  but  nothing  con- 
structive has  been  accomplished  so  far  and 
probably  will  not  be  until  the  Law-makers 
outlaw  such  tactics  and  put  some  "teeth" 
Into  such  laws.  If  the  Association  (TWHBA) 
and  Trainer's  Association  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  these  abuses,  why  not  outlaw 
boots,  chains  or  any  other  loose  objects 
around  or  on  the  horse's  ankles  or  legs.  By 
doing  this  the  so-called  "nichol"  horse  will 
be  eliminated  and  the  natural  Walking 
Horae  will  be  recognized  as  it  should  be. 

We  have  raised,  bred,  and  shown  the  Walk- 
ing Horse  for  thirty  (30)  years  and  have 
never  shown  what  people  would  call  a  sore 
horse.  When  we  tell  the  ring  master  and/or 
judge  at  shows  that  our  horses  are  clean, 
they  Just  look  at  us  and  say,  "Well,  they  sure 
are  clean":  but  when  the  ties  come  up,  we 
usually  get  the  Gate„  and  the  sore  horses 
get  the  winnings. 

We  contend  that  this  is  rotten  Judging  and 
it  seems  that  the  following  are  the  only 
alternatives  to  try  and  clean  up  this  situa- 
tion: namely.  (1.)  the  Judges  guilty  of  such 
tactics  as  tielng  sore  horses  should  be  barred 
from  ever  Judging  another  horse  show,  or 
being  licensed  to  Judge  any  show  where  the 
Tennessee  Walking  Horse  is  to  be  shown; 
and  (2)  bar  every  showman  or  exhibitor  from 
allowing  their  horse  to  be  shown  before  any 
such  Judge  under  penalty  of  $500.00  fine  to 
anyone  violating  such  rules— including  the 
Judge  and  or  exhibitor. 

If  the  powers  that  be  want  to  stop  all 
this  criticism  and  bad  publicity  and  really 
clean  up  our  breed,  we  dare  them  to  try 
these  recommendations  for  at  least  five  (5) 
years.  It  will  take  that  long  to  get  back  our 
reputation  as  true  Walking  Horse  showmen 
We  are  signing  our  name  to  this  letter, 
because  we  are  not  "chicken"  as  to  whom 
knows  whence  it  came. 
We  are  not  members  of  the  Walking  Horse 
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Trainers  Association,  but  are  members  of  the 
Tennessee  Walking  Horse  Breeders  and  Ex- 
hibitors   Association    (TWHBEA)    and    have 
been  for  years. 
Sincerely. 

Douglas  P.  Webb. 

Washington,  D.C, 

August  28,  1969. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Joe:  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion and  support  of  your  bill  S.  2543  to  pre- 
vent cruel  soring  of  Tennessee  Walking 
Horses. 

I  saw  the  Temnessee  Walking  Horses  classes 
at  the  Washington  International  Horse 
Show  last  October.  I  can  truthfully  say  the 
audience  was  shocked  by  the  apparent  pain 
the  horses  were  enduring.  This  deliberate 
cruelty  so  Infileted  approaches  downright 
torture  and  certainly  should  be  stopped. 
Thanks  for  your  important  help. 
Sincerely. 

Ceci  Carhsi. 

Florida   Federation   or 
Humane   Societies.    Inc.. 
Jacksonville.  Fla.,  August  31. 1969. 
Senator  Joseph  Ttdings, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  Let  me  express  the 
appreciation  of  our  Federation  for  your  in- 
troducing the  bill  S.  2543  which  should  pre- 
vent the  soring  of  Tennessee  Walking 
Horses. 

The  bill  definitely  has  the  support  of  our 
5000  or  more  members  of  the  Florida  Fed- 
eration of  Humane  Societies  and  of  count- 
less other  Just  ordinary  people  who  are  hor- 
rified when  told  the  odious  practice. 

It  is  amazing  how  many  people  never  heard 
of  the  practice  and  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  'horse"  people  could  be  so  unutterably 
cruel. 

I  had  factual  evidence  of  it  some  time  ago 
when  two  Tennessee  teachers  told  me  that 
one  of  their  pupils  had  told  them  that  one 
of  his  Jobs  was  to  place  acid  or  other  irritants 
on  the  deUcate  part  of  the  horses'  front  feet 
at  a  near-by  stable  where  he  was  employed 
part  time.  Objective:  to  make  them  high 
steppers. 

Count  us  all  in  as  supporters  of  your  bill. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Miss  Mabel  E.  Crafts, 
Cochairman,  Legislative  Committee  aTid 
Chairman    Animal    Welfare    Commit- 
tee. 

Red  Bank,  N.J., 

August  31,  1969. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Tydings;  All  humani- 
tarians are  grateful  to  you  for  vour  support 
of  S.  2543  and  all  the  related  efforts  to  stop 
cruelty. 

Most  sincerely, 

AbBIE  V.  S'rRlCKLAND. 

Baltimore,  Md., 
September  4.  1969. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings;  I  read  In  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  about  your  Bill 
S.  2543,  regarding  the  "Soring"  of  Horses  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  stand  you  have 
taken,  and  I  trust  that  your  BlU  can  become 
Law  without  delay.  It  Is  high  time  that  suf- 
fering to  dumb  anlmaU  be  stopped  by  Law 
You  have  my  wholehearted  support,  as  well 
as  the  support  of  many  other  right  thlnklnu 
people.  ^ 

With  every  wish  for  your  success. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charlotte  K,  Smith. 
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Chei^ea,   Mass., 
September  1,   1969. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings;  I  am  writing  to 
express  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  you  for  the 
creation  of  the  bUl  S.  2543— designed  to  help 
prevent  the  unbelievable  cruelty  of  scoring 
which  is  Inflicted — nation-wide,  upon  the 
Tennessee  Walking  Horse  for  show  purposes. 

This  brutal  practice  that  produces  such 
torture  for  the  defenseless  horses— has  long 
tortured  those  of  us  as  well — who  so  bitterly 
deplore  the  senseless  suffering  endured  by  all 
these  unshielded  creatures. 

We  win  follow  with  deepest  concern  and 
vigilance  the  outcome  of  hearings  re  this  all- 
Important  bill — S.  2543— scheduled  for  Sep- 
tember 17 — in  Washington,  D.C. 

Again  thanking  you. 
Most  sincerely. 

Miss  Beatrice  Grhxin. 

York,  Me. 
Dear  Senator;  Please  accept  the  sincere 
thanks  of  myself  and  all  animal  lovers  for 
your  bill  S.  2543  to  protect  the  Tennessee 
Walking  Horses.  The  humane  leadership  of 
all  who  sponsored  this  bill  Is  deeply  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Beth  H.  Banks. 


New  York.  N.Y.. 

August  31,  1969. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings 

Dear  Senator;  All  humanitarians  con- 
gratulate you  on  Introducing  the  bill  to 
prevent  the  soring  of  the  feet  of  Tennessee 
Walking  Horses.  This  cruel  practice  must 
end.  I  feel  that  people  only  have  to  be  in- 
formed of  such  cruelty — to  be  revolted 
against  it. 
I  urgently  hope  that  S.  2543  becomes  law. 
Your  truly, 

Jane  M.  McAuldte. 


BIAFRANS  ARE  STILL  STARVING 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  2  years  a  brutal  struggle  has 
been  waged  in  West  Africa  between  the 
country  of  Nigeria  and  its  secessionist 
eastern  region  which  now  calls  itself  the 
Republic  of  Biafra.  During  this  time  per- 
haps as  many  as  I'i  million  irmocent 
victims  have  died  by  starvation — most  of 
them  women  and  children.  An  entire 
generation  of  talented  and  energetic 
human  beings  Is  slowly  wasting  away. 

Many  distinguished  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  joined  our  President  in  urging 
that  more  be  done.  Often  frustrated  by 
the  tangles  of  the  bureaucracy  these 
good  intentions  have  not  been  translated 
into  the  speedy  action  required.  More 
must  indeed  be  done  and  done  quickly. 

As  an  excellent  editorial  published  in 
yesterdays  Washington  Post  observes, 
the  blame  for  the  current  relief  impasse 
is  not  easy  to  ascribe.  It  now  appears  as 
though  the  Biafran  leaders  are  primarily 
responsible  for  the  failure  to  resume  Red 
Cross  flights,  though  given  past  Nigerian 
behavior,  it  can  be  fairly  said  that  neither 
side  is  free  from  guilt  in  this  terribly 
complicated  tragedy. 

In  any  event,  it  is  neither  our  responsi- 
bility nor  our  right  to  comment  on  the 
internal  workings  of  other  states,  though 
in  this  case  it  is  a  great  temptation  to  do 
so  given  the  nimiber  of  lives  involved. 
Moreover,  to  date,  such  an  approach  has 
appeared,  to  me  at  least,  to  be  counter- 
productive. The  one  salient  fact  that 


cannot  be  disputed  is  that  we  all  must 
redouble  our  efforts  to  strengthen  exist- 
ing relief  operations  and  open  new  ave- 
nues as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BIAFRANS  Are  Still  Starving 

While  everybody  else  was  vacationing  this 
summer,  the  secessionist  regime  of  Biafra 
went  about  its  by-now  routine  business: 
starving.  Much  of  the  responsibility  of  this 
calamity,  which  has  gone  on  for  so  long  that 
few  people  outside  the  area  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  it  any  longer,  falls  upon  the  harsh 
imperatives  which  halted  all  relief  flights  of 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  after  early  July.  Nigeria  insisted,  as  it 
had  a  right  to  do,  that  relief  cargoes  touch 
down  in  its  territory  for  inspection,  Blafra's 
leadership  regarded  fulfillment  of  that  de- 
mand as  an  acknowledgement  of  federal  au- 
thority, and  it  preferred  to  starve  Its  own 
people  instead. 

Now,  however,  Nigeria  has  magnanimously 
abandoned  Its  earlier  Inspection  demand. 
General  Gowon,  Its  leader,  says  Nigeria  will 
allow  food  planes  to  fly  to  Biafra  direct  from 
Dahomey;  he  claims  only  a  right  to  call  the 
planes  down  for  inspiection.  Biafra,  however, 
is  still  balking.  The  Biafran  chief.  Colonel 
OJukwu,  evidently  Is  willing  to  accede  to  even 
more  suffering  and  death,  rather  than  accept 
the  new  Nigerian  stand.  The  world's  human- 
itarians, if  they  are  to  be  fair,  ought  imme- 
diately to  turn  their  appeals  from  General 
Gowon  to  Colonel  OJukwu. 

The  war,  already  in  its  third  year,  goes  on. 
Nigeria  has  a  heavy  logistical  preponderance 
but  Biafra  stays  in  the  field.  So  far  no  effort 
at  outside  mediation  has  gotten  anywhere. 
Lagos  won  an  Important  public  relations  vic- 
tory by  the  defection  to  its  side  of  Dr. 
Nnamdl  Azlkiwe,  Nigeria's  first  president  and 
and  Ibo  tribesman  who  had  formerly  sup- 
ported the  Ibo-led  administration  in  Biafra. 
Addressing  himself  to  the  critical  issue  in  the 
Ibos'  fears,  he  termed  reports  of  Nigerian 
genocide  a  "cock-and-bull  fairy  tale."  But 
General  Gowon  is  under  heavy  pressure  from 
his  own  military  colleagues  to  go  for  a  "quick 
kill,"  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  can 
demonstrate  to  Biafra  the  generosity  neces- 
sary to  capitalize  on  "Zik's"  stand.  In  these 
stalemated  circumstances,  it  becomes  all  the 
more  vital  for  arrangements  to  go  forward  on 
relief. 


over,  and  many  participants  in  that  elec- 
tion asked  him  to  do  almost  impossible 
tasks  while  speaking  to  their  local 
groups.  But  he  took  real  joy  in  cam- 
paigning. He  was  determined  to  partici- 
pate in  every  segment  of  the  State  and 
every  occupation  whether  it  was  banking 
or  partisan  activities. 

I  came  to  know  and  like  Senator  Dlrk- 
sen  when  he  was  serving  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  sought  to  persuade 
him  that  many  of  the  Truman  activities 
involved  all  types  of  leadership.  Best  of 
all,  he  remembered  his  friends  and  al- 
ways had  a  kind  word  for  those  who 
had  known  him  for  a  long  time. 

His  family  rated  very  high  in  his  re- 
sponsibilities. He  was  not  interested 
merely  in  official  activities  in  the  Senate 
but  recognzed  what  needed  to  be  done  to 
take  care  of  his  friends  and  his  duties. 
Many  people  in  Illinois  can  testify  to  the 
fact  that  he  searched  out  their  problems 
and  did  his  best  to  take  care  of  them. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  he  was  an  excellent  representa- 
tive of  his  people,  yet  he  never  tried  to 
usurp  leadership  in  the  Senate.  Time 
after  time  we  all  enjoyed  his  friendly 
personality,  and  we  will  all  miss  him  in 
this  committee  as  we  try  to  work  out  a 
tax  proposal.  He  was  a  true  friend  of  all 
of  us.  I  certainly  hope  that  the  country 
will  appreciate  all  that  he  did. 


SENATOR  EVERETT  McKINLEY 
DIRKSEN 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  appreciation  while 
others  have  praised  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen  for  his  leadership  and  his  re- 
sponsibility to  that  leadership  during  his 
long  service  in  the  Senate.  I  have  been 
particularly  impressed  by  the  work  he 
has  done,  especially  when  I  reflect  that 
he  left  Congress  in  1949  with  an  eye 
condition  which  apparently  indicated 
that  he  would  be  completely  away  from 
active  participation.  Subsequently,  he 
found  medical  men  who  felt  that  his 
sight  could  be  improved.  He  received 
some  expert  care. 

He  became  a  candidate  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1950.  I  felt  that  the  reason  he 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  was  the  care 
he  displayed  in  meeting  the  people  at 
every  level.  He  wore  out  two  automobiles 
in  that  campaign.  He  traveled  back  and 
forth   throughout  his  State,  over  and 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  TROOPS  FROM 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, I  discussed  with  the  Senate  the 
President's  decision  to  withdraw  25.000 
troops  from  South  Vietnam,  the  date 
that  the  promise  was  made,  and  the 
target  date  for  completing  the  with- 
drawal. 

That  was  necessary  because  there 
were  those  who  were  contrasting  the 
number  of  troops  in  Vietnam  in  January 
with  those  there  in  mid-August  and 
using  these  figures  to  insinuate  that  the 
President  was  not  living  up  to  his  com- 
mitment. They  did  this  even  though  they 
knew  he  made  his  promise  in  June  and 
that  the  target  date  was  August  31. 

Mr.  President,  August  31  has  now  come 
and  gone.  And  more  than  25,000  fewer 
troops  are  in  Vietnam  than  there  were 
in  June. 

In  fact,  as  of  last  Monday,  fewer  than 
509,600  troops  were  in  Vietnam  com- 
pared with  537.500  on  June  7,  the  day 
before  the  President's  announcement — 
that  is,  a  reduction  of  27,500. 

In  addition,  and  even  more  important, 
the  Pentagon  tells  us  that  it  hopes  to 
keep  the  number  of  troops  there  at  or 
below  the  515,000  figure.  Last  January  1, 
the  troop  ceiling  was  549,500.  That  fig- 
ure was  never  reached,  but  it  allowed 
for  nearly  40,000  more  men  than  are  now 
there. 

Mr.  President,  I  bring  this  subject  up 
only  because  I  hate  to  see  politics  played 
with  a  war  and  with  our  American  fight- 
ing men.  We  all  have  one  interest,  an 
honorable  peace.  I  hope  we  all  would 
support  the  Presidents  efforts  to  gain 
peace.  And  I  further  would  hope  that 
future  criticisms  would  be  based  on  solid 
fact,  not  on  political  expediency. 
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ACI'IVITIEQ  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
LEONOR  SIJLLIVAN,  OP  MISSOURI. 
IN  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  EAOLFtON.  Mr.  President.  Rep- 
resentative LaoifOR  Sullivan,  of  St. 
Louis,  is  a  public  servant  of  whom  Mis- 
souri and  the  ligation  can  be  proud.  Her 
leadership  efforts  over  the  years  in  the 
fields  of  consiiraer  education  and  protec- 
tion have  been  outstanding.  Prom  her 
QMnsorsliip  of  the  first  food  stamp  bill 
to  the  recent  truth-ln-lending  law.  she 
has  been  a  tireless  supporter  of  legisla- 
tion benefiting  all  Americans. 

I  have  the  honor  and  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  Mts.  Sttllivan  In  the  Mis- 
souri delegatl(»).  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  describing  her 
activities  in  consiuner  affairs  and  pub- 
lished in  the  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch  of 
September  5.  19$9.  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 

ORD. 

There  being  lio  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows:  \ 

Mmm.  SxTUOAir  PTilBaxs  Fight  roR  Const;  mkr 
-- (By  I^jTin  Langway) 
Wabhxnotok.    S^tember    5. — The    woman 
who   wrot«    the   tew   truth-ln-lendlng    law 
made  her  laat  crectlt  purchase  40  yean  ago. 

"It  waa  a  Vlctrola.  and  when  I  found  out 
the  little  bit  I  wa«  getting  for  all  that  extra 
cost.  I  decided  to  (tick  to  cash,"  says  Repre- 
senta;tlve  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  the  only  woman 
on  Capitol  Hill  to  bead  a  consumer  coounlt- 
tee.  I 

A  senior  member  of  the  House  Cccnmlttee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  St.  Louis 
Democrat  Is  chalnsan  of  Its  subcommittee  on 
consumer  affairs.  4  fighter  for  strong  laws  on 
food,  drugs,  cosmetics  and  credit,  she  was 
the  author  of  the  1968  Consimier  Credit  Pro- 
tection Aot.  which  took  effect  last  month. 

"I'd  like  to  think  the  law  will  educate  con- 
sumers, but  I  havte  no  real  conviction  that 
the  information  it  provided  will  cure  credit 
addiction,"  says  tbe  handsome.  sUver-balred 
widow,  who  has  occupied  the  seat  held  by  her 
late  husband  since  1952. 

"People  buy  too  readily  on  credit,  without 
realizing  that  of  course  It  costs  to  use  some- 
one else's  money.!  They  aren't  Inquisitive 
enough  because  they  don't  want  to  look 
dumb."  she  adds. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  Is  lorried  that  borrowers  will 
not  ask  for  clarlfltatlons  of  credit  charges 
that  merchants  and  moneylenders  now  must 
give.  She  notes,  for  example,  that  many  peo- 
-  pie  believe  that  aa  "8  per  cent  discount." 
loan  means  an  8  pit  cent  interest  rate. 

"In  fact,  If  they'd  ask,  they'd  find  It  means 
that  the  8  per  cent  Is  deducted  first.  You  get 
$82  for  a  $100  loan.  But  you  pay  back  on  the 
full  amount,  so  It's  really  16  per  cent  Inter- 
est." she  explains,  sitting  In  a  Hoiise  ofllce 
feminized  by  flowering  plants,  homey  blue 
leather  furniture  atid  a  bouquet  of  peonies 
on  the  desk.  j 

Leonor  Sullivan's  consumerism  began  with 
a  question  and  sh^  hasn't  stopped  asking 
them  since.  A  St.J  Louis  consumer  group 
asked  the  newly  efected  Representative  to 
explain  the  Pood,  lt>rug  and  Cosmetics  Act 
to  them  and  "I  foi^d  I  didn't  know  any- 
thing. 

"So  I  began  poking  around  and  saw  a  lot  of 
changes  that  needea  to  be  made,"  she  says. 
The  search  led  to  jponsorshlp  of  the  first 
poultry  Inspection  Bct  and  the  first  food 
stamp  law.  She  has  also  been  a  major  force 
In  passing  laws  on  fbod  and  color  additives, 
drug  control,  labelling,  and  meat  Inspection. 
And  every  year  slnqe  1962.  she  has  gamely 
submitted  an  omnlb<is  bill  that  would  extend 
Pood  and  Drug  Adi^iinlstratlon  coverage  to 
medical   devices,   dlat  foods   and  cosmetics. 


none    of    which    are    now    regulated    until 
proven  harmful. 

"The  PDA  doesn't  act  on  anything  unless 
someone  Is  seriously  harmed  and  Congress  is 
often  the  same.  We  couldn't  get  the  PDA  to 
act  until  people  went  blind  from  coal  tar  and 
we  couldn't  get  drug  control  untU  thalid- 
omide. 

"The  committees  are  loaded  with  consumer 
legislation,  but  people  don't  push  enough 
until  a  tragedy  hapi>ens.  and  we're  not  get- 
ting any  help  from  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion." she  said. 

(B4rs.  Sullivan,  like  other  Democrats,  is 
particvUarly  annoyed  at  lack  of  response  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, which  have  not  answered  her  queries 
on  specific  bills  and  problems.) 

The  feisty  Representative  shops  and  cooks 
for  herself  in  her  small  Virginia  apartment, 
decorated  with  some  of  her  hobby — hooked 
rugs.  She  is  as  fearless  about  questions  at 
the  checkout  counter  as  she  is  in  the  Capitol. 
"I  don't  believe  in  picket-type  boycotts, 
because  they've  been  overused  to  the  point 
of  ineffectiveness.  But  if  the  price  Is  too  high 
or  the  quality  is  low,  I  twycott  it  by  not  buy- 
ing. 

"And  I  make  sure  to  tell  the  supermarket 
manager  why  In  a  loud,  clear  voice, "  says  the 
Congressional  consumer,  who  often  cooks 
with  stew  meat  and  ground  round  steak. 
"They  have  Just  as  much  nutrition  and  you 
can  dress  them  up  with  a  Uttle  suet,"  she 
says  firmly. 

She  uaes  the  same  "supermarket  voice" 
In  pointing  out  the  costliness  of  games  and 
stamps,  which  her  subcommittee  soon  may 
probe. 

"I  don't  think  we  should  outlaw  them, 
but  I'd  like  to  see  stamps  redeemable  In  the 
same  stores  for  cash  or  discounted  goods.  I 
usually  ask  the  checker  audibly  If  this  Is 
possible.  She  answers  'no'  and  then  the  next 
lady  in  line  gets  Intrigued." 

Wise  about  credit  and  costs,  »4rs.  Sullivan 
Is  wary  over  the  proliferation  of  charge  cards. 
"We're  all  going  to  rue  the  day  they  multl- 
pUed.  because  5  per  cent  or  more  is  added  to 
the  price  of  things  for  everybody,  even  those 
who  pay  cash." 

She  does  admit  to  one  sloppy  shopping 
habit:  "I'm  an  Impulsive  buyer  of  clothes 
like  most  women  with  UtUe  time  to  shop.'' 
The  only  woman  Missouri  has  sent  to  Con- 
gress, Sirs.  Siillivan  is  enthusiastic  about  an- 
other active  woman   newer  to  the  scene 

Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer,  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon's  special  assistant  for  consumer  af- 
fairs. 

"She  has  the  enthusiasm  and  the  know- 
how  to  give  consumers  a  great  boost — If  she 
can  get  the  ear  of  the  President. 

"That  remains  to  be  seen,"  concludes 
Leonor  SulUvan  and  you  know  she'll  be  avid- 
ly watching  and  asking  questions. 
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THE  STUDENT  IN  THE  MIDDLE 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  major- 
ity of  students  in  the  Nation's  colleges 
do  not  participate  in  campus  disruptions 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  find  the 
activities  of  the  more  militant  of  their 
fellow  students  disruptive  to  the  very  ed- 
ucaUon  which  they  seek  and  desire. 

The  plaint  of  one  such  student  "in  the 
middle"  and  the  frustration  he  feels  Is 
well  stated  in  a  letter  from  a  Queens 
College  undergraduate,  Leonard  A.  Leon. 
Mr.  Leon  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  letter 
to  the  President  and  has  given  permis- 
sion for  Its  publication  here.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  Prxsident, 
The  White  Hotue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DtA»  Ma.  PKxsnwNT:  I  am  one  of  the  "apa- 
thetic, mlddle-claas  bourgeolse"  undergrad- 
uate college  studenu.  The  fact  that  I  go  to 
Queens  College  of  the  City  University  of 
New  York  is  not  ImpcH^ant.  I  could  go  to 
Harvard,  Cornell.  Columbia,  Stanford  ot 
Queensboro  Community.  I  am  very  grateful 
for  the  education  I  am  receiving  and  feel 
that  many  new  ideas  and  experlpncee  have 
been  opened  to  me.  I  realize  that  this  is  not 
Just  the  result  of  going  to  college,  but  that 
fact  that  I  was  willing  to  give  of  my  time. 
Interest  and  determination  to  accomplish 
what  I  have. 

But  I  am  one  of  the  "apathetic,  middle- 
class  bourgeolse"  college  students.  This 
means  that  I  do  not  belong  to  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  and  I  do  not  support 
their  student  strikes  and  disruptions  on 
campus.  I  do  not  Join  counter-demonstra- 
tions because  these  groups  use  the  tactics  of 
the  SD8  and  I  have  more  constructive  ways 
of  iislng  my  time. 

My  problem,  as  with  many  students  today 
is  that  I  feel  that  I  am  being  abused.  Abused 
by  the  small  minority  of  protestors  that  are 
disrupting  my  classes  and  causing  the 
closing-down  of  my  school.  I  am  also  being 
abused  by  the  power  structure  that  refuses 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  majority  by  en- 
forcing the  present  laws  and  halting  the 
Illegal  actions  taken  by  the  minority. 

At  this  point  I  am  frustrated  by  this  con- 
tradiction. The  Uws  are  being  broken  and  my 
education  Is  being  hindered,  but  the  power 
structure  refuses  to  protect  my  rights  and 
Interests.  Where  do  I  turn?  The  administra- 
tion refuses  to  act  and  If  I  Join  the  counter- 
demonstrations  I  defeat  my  purpose.  Por 
these  reasons  I  am  writing  to  you.  the  people 
of  the  power  structure,  so  you  can  readily  see 
my  dilemma. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  "apathetic, 
middle  class  bourgeolse"  student  is  patience 
and  understanding.  I  understand  that  the 
present  disorders  that  are  sweeping  the 
country  are  a  complex  problem  and  that 
there  are  no  easy  answers.  But  my  patience, 
although  greater  than  some  of  these  other 
factions  who  demand  immediate  action  to 
alleviate  their  problems,  Is  not  unlimited. 
There  comes  a  time  when  the  frustration 
that  I  am  feeling  and  the  mllUons  of  other 
college  students  like  me.  will  become  in- 
tolerable. It  will  not  be  tomorrow  or  next 
week,  but  a  person  cannot  suffer  this  kind  of 
abuse,  seemingly  without  recourae,  indefi- 
nitely. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  get  the  message. 
I  am  sure  this  is  one  of  many  letters  of  this 
nature  that  you  have  received  recently.  But 
this  cannot  go  on.  so  I  urge  you  to  put  your 
power  behind  some  constructive  measures 
to  alleviate  the  problem. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Leonard  A.  IdcoN. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERU,— XLVI 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
tinuing controversy  over  the  use  of  DDT 
has  come  to  a  head  in  the  last  year  as 
more  and  more  evidence  has  become 
available  to  the  public  regarding  the 
danger  to  fish,  wildlife,  the  total  world 
environment  and  potentially  to  human 
health. 

Conservationists  and  scientists  have 
testified  to  the  already  alarming  death 
toll  of  certain  wildlife  species  which  are 
threatened  with  total  extinction  because 
of  the  presence  of  DDT  in  their  systems 
and  have  revealed  results  of  studies 
which  link  this  highly  persistent,  toxic 
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pesticide  to  stomach  and  liver  ailments  in 

man. 

Much  has  been  written  about  this  Issue. 
An  article  published  recently  in  the  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.,  DaUy  Telegram  offers  a  good 
summary  of  the  status  of  the  controversy 
on  the  national  scene.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wisconsin  Not  Alone  in  DDT  Fight 
(By  Sherry  Conohan) 
Michigan  has  banned  the  sale  of  DDT. 
Arizona  has  banned  its  use. 
In  Wisconsin,  the  Natural  Resources  De- 
partment recently  concluded  hearings  on  a 
request  for  a  t»an  and  Is  considering  whether 
to  Impose  one. 

The  Illinois  Legislature  sent  a  bill  to  Gov. 
Richard  B.  Ogilvie  for  his  signature  giving 
the  state  Dejjartments  of  Agriculture  and 
Public  Health  the  authority  to  regulate  the 
sale  and  use  of  pesticides.  The  Mlnne^ta 
Legislature  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  state 
secretary  of  agriculture  to  ban  the  use  of 
any  pesticide. 

Other  legislation  dealing  with  DDT  is 
pending  in  a  number  of  states  but  the  great- 
est concern  in  the  buUdlng  controvM-sy  Is 
centered  In  the  Great  Lakes  Area,  where  high 
concentrations  of  DDT  have  been  found  in 
fish. 

DDT  is  a  nerve  poison.  The  Initials  are  an 
abbreviation  for  the  chemical  dlchloro- 
dlphenyl-trlcholoroethane.  a  chlorinated 
hydrocarbon.  The  discovery  In  1939  of  the 
insectlcldal  properties  of  DDT  led  to  the 
development  In  the  1940s  of  a  series  of 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons  for  use  as  pesti- 
cides. Paralysis  spreads  from  any  part  of  the 
insect  body  that  comes  in  contact  with  DDT. 
Some  scientists  and  conservationists  con- 
tend that  DDT  has  contributed  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  certain  wildlife  species  and  poses 
a  serious  threat  to  the  health  of  man,  while 
others,  such  as  Dr.  Gordon  Guyer,  head  of 
the  Michigan  State  University  pesticide  re- 
search center,  dismiss  the  warnings  as  over- 
blown. 

Guyer  said  coho  salmon  and  other  ilsh 
caught  in  the  Great  Lakes  are  "perfectly  safe 
to  eat."  The  pesticide  controversy  he  said, 
has  raised  a  scare  which  is  not  founded  in 
scientific  fact. 

"We  need  to  take  it  out  of  the  press  and 
put  it  back  into  the  scientific  ground,"  he 
said.  ""When  anything  gets  this  much  pub- 
licity, there  are  misunderstandings  that  de- 
velop and  spread." 

But  the  controversy  cannot  be  suppressed 
and.  In  fact,  drew  wide  public  interest  when 
the  Federal  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
(PDA)  In  early  March  seized  28,150  pounds  of 
coho  salmon  caught  in  Lake  Michigan  on  the 
grounds  the  fish  contained  dangerous  con- 
centrations of  DDT. 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  April  16,  the  Michigan 
Agriculture  Commission  Imposed  the  ban 
on  sale  of  DDT  in  that  state.  The  ban  was 
appealed  early  this  month  by  four  pesticide 
manufacttirers.  Hearings  on  the  appeal  were 
scheduled  for  June  18. 

Subsequent  to  the  Imposition  of  the  ban 
In  Michigan,  the  FDA  set  an  Interim  maxi- 
mum of  5  parts  per  mllUon  DDT  for  fish  sold 
In  Interstate  commerce.  The  Interim  maxi- 
mum Is  to  remain  in  effect  until  studies  can 
l>e  completed  and  permanent  standards  set. 
The  World  Health  Organization  has  set  a 
DDT  tolerance  level  of  7  parts  per  million. 
The  Lake  Michigan  flah  seized  by  the  FDA 
contained  up  to  19  parts  per  million  DDT 
residue.  Concentrations  of  up  to  2,000  parts 
per  million  have  been  found  In  fish  In  Clear 
Lake  In  California. 

Figures  from  the  National  Agricultural 
Chemicals  Association  In  Washington.  D.C, 
show  use  of  DDT  In  the  United  States  has 


declined  significantly  in  recent  years.  In  the 
1966-67  crop  year,  40  million  pounds  of  DDT 
were  used  (Including  27  million  pounds  In 
agriculture)  compared  to  71  million  pounds 
10  years  earlier  In  1956-57. 

A  spokesman  for  the  association  attributed 
the  reduction  to  the  development  of  other 
chemicals  that  are  more  effective  than  DDT. 
An  encyclopedia  says  the  average  sized  per- 
son in  the  United  States  In  the  mld-19«0e 
contained  In  his  body  tissues  about  7  parts 
per  million  DDT.  In  recent  testimony  before 
a  congressional  committee.  David  Brower, 
former  executive  director  of  the  Sierra  Club, 
put  the  figure  for  an  average  person  at  12 
parts  per  million. 

Arizona,  in  January,  outlawed  the  use  of 
DDT  for  agricultural  and  commercial  pur- 
poses for  a  one-year  period.  The  ban.  which 
will  be  either  renewed  or  lifted  In  January, 
1970.  by  the  State  Board  at  Pest  Control  Ap- 
plicators, was  levied  after  alfalfa  and  other 
forage  crops  had  become  contaminated  by 
DDT  to  the  extent  the  DDT  content  In  milk 
had  risen  to  levels  higher  than  allowed  by 
federal  laws. 

In  Minnesota,  public  agencies  stopped  us- 
ing DDT  In  1962  tor  spraying  forests  and  In 
metropolitan  areas. 

In  New  York,  the  use  of  DDT  has  been 
banned  since  1964  on  all  state  owned  lands 
under  the  jurisdiction  at  the  state  Conserva- 
tion Department. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  Natural  Resources  De- 
partment has  prohibited  the  use  at  DDT  on 
state-owned  lands  and  some  Milwaukee  sub- 
urbs have  discontinued  the  use  of  DDT  for 
tree  spraying. 

The  DDT  question  perhaps  has  been  given 
its  best  public  airing  in  the  lengthy  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Wisconsin  Natural  Re- 
sources Department. 

The  hearings  were  ordered  after  three  cit- 
izens groups — the  Citizens  Natural  Re- 
rources  Association,  the  Wisconsin  Division 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  and 
the  Michigan  Audubon  Society  Inc. — ^peti- 
tioned the  department  for  a  ban  on  DDT. 
contending  the  chemical  has  entered  staAe 
waters  and  polluted  the  environment. 

Twenty -seven  days  of  testimony  ensued 
over  a  six-month  period  beginning  Dec.  2 
and  concluding  May  21.  with  chemical  com- 
panies and  agricultural  Interests  waging  the 
fight  against  the  petition.  Attorneys  for  both 
sides  have  said  any  decision  will  be  appealed 
through  the  courts. 

Environmental  scientists  favoring  the  bcm 
on  DDT  made  these  points : 

DDT  does  not  break  down  and  Is  highly 
mobile,  spreading  throughout  the  world. 

DDT  has  been  traced  to  the  extinction 
of  various  forms  of  wildlife,  particularly 
birds.  Witnesses  said  DDT  throws  the  birds* 
calcium-producing  mechanism  out  of  bal- 
ance, causing  them  to  produce  thin-shelled 
eggs  that  often  do  not  hatch. 

DDT  is  having  an  unknown,  harmful 
effect  on  man. 

Dr.  Richard  M.  Welch,  Tcrrytown,  NT.,  a 
biochemical  pharmacologist,  testified  that 
concentrations  of  DDT  far  below  those  found 
In  man  produce  alterations  in  the  sexual 
mechanisms  of  both  male  and  female  rats. 
He  said  DDT  also  Interferes  with  common 
drugs  by  causing  the  body  to  break  down  the 
drugs  faster  than  normal. 

Opponents  of  the  ban  claimed  DDT  U  safe 
and  that  It  does  not  have  the  effects  attrib- 
uted to  It  by  scientists  supporting  the  ban. 
They  also  argued  that  DDT  is  the  only  pesti- 
cide that  can  be  used  economically  to  control 
some  Insect  pests. 

Dr.  Weyland  Hayes,  an  ofllclal  of  the  World 
Health  Organization,  testified:  "I  think  It  is 
safe." 

Hayes  described  FDA  studies  on  DDT.  say- 
ing: "Volunteers  were  fed  doses  of  DDT  200 
times  what  you  and  I  would  get  every  day  for 
12  months  and  they  showed  no  ill  effects." 
In  New  York  State,   traces  of  DDT  have 


been  found  In  fish  since  IWJO.  but  the  state 
He«tlth  Department  Is  not  worried  about  any 
"immediate  health  risk."  Health  Department 
scientists  estimate  a  person  would  have  to  eet 
70  pounds  of  fish  a  day  to  be  affected  ad- 
versely by  the  current  levels  of  DDT  found  In 
the  state's  fish. 


ARCHIE  MOORE  FIGHTS  POR 
YOUTH 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
my  close  friends  and  fellow  Calif omlans, 
Archie  Moore,  former  light  heavyweight 
champion,  is  engaged  in  a  vital  and 
praiseworthy  battle  which  is  as  chal- 
lenging as  any  he  faced  during  his  long 
career  in  the  ring.  This  battle  is  to  save 
youths  from  a  life  of  juvenile  delinquen- 
cy and  push  them  in  the  right  direction 
so  that  they  may  become  productive  and 
successful  citizens  of  our  country.  His 
own  city  is  as  proud  of  him  and  his  work 
as  he  is  of  San  Diego.  Certainly,  this  is  a 
kind  of  program  that  deserves  more  at- 
tention and  support.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  articles  praising  Archie 
Moore  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Saginaw   (Mich.)    News,  Feb.   13, 

1969] 

MooRK    Fights    for    YotrrH — Former    Light 

HxAVYWHCHT  Champion  Visrrs  Saginaw 

(By  Joe  Hart) 
They  called  him  ancient  Archie  Moore  a 
decade  ago  when  he  was  light  heavyweight 
boxing  champion  of  the  world. 

Nothing  co^ld  be  farther  from  the  truth 
The  mtistachloed  and   goateed   Moore,  with 
flecks  of  gray  streaking  through  his  hair,  is 
ageless.  He  is  blessed  with  the  eternal  spirit 
of  youth. 

Moore,  an  unscarred  veteran  of  235  pro- 
fessional bouts  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  was  fighting  for  the  youth  of 
America  this  morning  when  he  began  a  busy 
two-day  schedtUe  at  appearances  In  the  Sagi- 
naw area  as  a  Boy  Scout  executive  at  a  press 
conference  at  Sa^naw  High. 

"I  am  not  a  civil  rights  leader,  as  some  peo- 
ple say.  I'm  a  leader  of  youth."  Moore  told  a 
youthful  audience  of  high  school  reporters. 
""True,  I  seek  equality.  But  the  only  way  that 
can  be  accomplished  is  to  motivate  the  youth 
of  our  nation.  This  must  be  done  or  all  the 
undeveloped  talents  will  go  down  the  drain." 
What  is  Moore's  primary  Job  with  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America?  "I  am  especially  Inter- 
ested in  community  relations,  particularly  In 
areas  where  the  Boy  Scouts  have  not  been 
able  to  establish  a  foothold.  What  I  am  try- 
ing to  do  Is  to  open  up  oppfflrtunltle*  for 
youngsters  of  all  races  and  creeds.  Not  only 
for  Jobs,  but  for  positions  In  administrative 
posts,  particularly  in  corporations,  and  In  the 
professions." 

Moore  warned  that  parents  can  make  or 
break  a  child.  "A  father  or  mother  who  does 
not  provide  the  proper  food  or  clothing,  or 
discourages  an  ambitious  child  from  obtain- 
ing an  education  can  reap  unmeaaurable 
harm." 

What  can  a  neglected  youth  do?  "To  keep 
a  parent  from  kllUng  his  spirit,  he  must  have 
fierce  determination  to  succeed." 

Archie  should  know.  He  spent  time  In  a  re- 
form school  as  a  youngster.  "When  I  got  out, 
I  wanted  to  become  a  good  fighter.  One  mght, 
while  I  was  still  a  19-year-old  amateur  boxer, 
I  sparred  with  a  gpod  pro  In  a  gymnasium. 
When  I  got  home  my  mother  told  me  I  would 
never  amount  to  anything  hanging  around 
gyms.  It  was  exactly  20  years  from  that  day 
that  I  became  world  champion." 
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How  old  li  Moore?  "I  never  reveal  my  true 
age."  But  according  to  Ring  Book  and  Box- 
ing Encyclopedia,  Archie  was  bom  Dec.  13, 
1813  in  BeHolt,  Mlaa.  He  knocked  out  the 
Poco  Kid  111  the  second  round  In  his  first 
profeeslonal  flght  on  Jan.  31,  1936  In  Hot 
Springs,  Arkl 

Moore  becAme  the  lightweight  heavyweight 
champion  oj  the  world  Dec.  17,  1952  when  he 
won  a  l6-r*jnd  decision  from  Joey  Maxim 
in  New  Ycrk.  He  fought  classic  battles 
against  the!  likes  of  Bobo  Olson,  Yolande 
Pompey,  Toiiy  Anthony  and  Yvonne  Durelle. 
He  twice  tried  to  capture  the  world  heavy- 
weight title.  Iln  1956,  Moore  was  knocked  out 
by  champlo^  Rocky  Marclano  in  the  ninth 
round  In  Nefw  York.  Floyd  Patterson  scored 
a  fifth  TOun4  knockout  over  Moore  In  1966  tn 
a  battle  for  Alarclano's  vacated  heavyweight 
crown  at  Chicago. 

Moores  la4t  fight  was  in  1962.  Would  you 
believe  at  the  tender  age  of  49?  An  upstart 
named  Casslus  Clay  ended  Archie's  career 
with  a  fourth  round  knockout.  In  hU  235 
fights,  Mooni  knocked  out  137  of  his  foes 
and  was  the  winner  of  64  decUlons.  That's 
a  lot  of  mllea  fe  for  a  boxer. 

But  agelesii  Archie  was  raring  to  go  this 
morning.   Poyowing  a  student  assembly  at 

-  SaglMw    High,    he    attended    a    combined 

-  lunolwon  of  ;he  five  Klwanls  Clubs  In  Sagi- 
naw at  the  YVCA.  Another  student  assembly 
at  Arthur  Eddy  School  and  a  meeting  with 
inter-clty  prDject  workers  kept  him  busy 
until  tonlghl  when  he  will  be  the  speaker 
at  the  Eagle  Jicout  Recognition  Dinner  at  the 
Bay  City  Country  Club. 

Tomorrow,  Moore  has  morning  meetings 
with  community  leaders  and  a  luncheon 
with  youth  Jgency  directors  from  Saginaw 
and  Bay  City  at  the  YMCA.  A  student  as- 
sembly at  Wishington  Junior  High  School 
m  Bay  City  in  the  afternoon  and  an  open 
forum  meeting  for  inner-city  boys  and  par- 
ents at  UAW  Hall  (Sixth  Street)  will  con- 
clude Moores  whirlwind  visit  to  Saginaw. 

How's  that  If  or  going  lo  fast  rounds? 

The  former  Ught-heavvwelght  boxing 
champion  of  the  world,  Archie  Moore  last 
night  "sparred"  with  some  20  West  End 
youngsters  at  the  Goodwill  Industries  plant 
on  Ocean  terrice. 

Throwing  questions  Instead  of  right  hooks 
the  former  fig  iter  turned  youth  leader  dem- 
onstrated the  ^alue  of  "position." 

Over  300  peAple,  many  of  them  Boy  Scouts 
and  Cub  Scouts,  turned  out  to  greet  Mr 
Moore,  whose  visit  was  co-sponsored  by  the 
Pomperaug  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  and  tl^e  Greater  Bridgeport  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Boclal  Services  committee 

"You,  you.  ]ou,  you  and  you."  the  leader 
volunteered"  some  20  recruits,  a  number  of 
them  Boy  Scouts  in  uniform,  a  couple  of  them 
girls. 

Because,  he  said,  like  any  group,  they  would 
need  organizational  discipline  to  function 
properly,  the  l«ader  lined  up  the  ""olunteers" 
by  height  from  tallest  to  shortest,  and  in 
sharp,  rapld-flre  commands,  he  ran  them 
over  a  series  of  mental  hurdles. 

"You  people  can  do  what  I  tell  you  to 
becnuse  I  knev  you  were  tremendous  when 
I  picked  you:  1 11  youve  got  to  do  is  try  "  he 
said. 

Setting  his  stage  to  get  evervone  present 
involved,  the  e];-champlon  said.  "Were  going 
to  need  Judges,  we  don't  want  any  drop-outs 
but  we're  goin^  to  need  Judges,  "  and  turning 
to  the  audlenc*  he  said,  "You  people  are  the 
Judges. 

•Repeat  aftet  me.  Judges,  'Sorry  about 
that.  That's  wh  at  you  say  when  somebody  up 
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Hands  at  their  sides  and  feet  apart,  one  at 
a  time  until  all  had  finished,  the  volunteers 
shouted  out  "Fight  unless  he  had  to,  steal, 
swear,  not  take  part  In  athletics,  smoke,  play 
In  the  streets,  drink,  skip  classes,  beat  up  the 
teacher,  write  nasty  things  on  the  wall." 

Mr.  Moore  then  told  the  group  to  do  again 
what  they  had  Just  completed  and  cautioned 
them  not  to  repeat  any  of  the  given  sugges- 
tions. Applying  pressure,  he  said.  "You've  got 
until  I  count  three  or  the  Judges  will  count 
you  out.  ■ 

T.iis  tisk  completed,  the  leader  asked  the 
youngsters,  "When  he  gets  out  of  school, 
what  would  you  want  that  young  person  to 
become?" 

The  20  youths  had  the  "Judges"  literally 
rolling  in  laughter,  as  they  stuttered  and 
stumbled  their  way  through  occupations 
ranging  from  truck  driver,  to  dictator. 

Mr.  Moore  toughened  the  task,  warning  no 
repetitions,  and  the  group  exhausted  possi- 
bilities ranging  this  time  from  X-ray  tech- 
nician to  disc  Jockey.  Five  times  the  leader 
tested  their  ingenuity.  Interrupting  fre- 
quently with  "Come  on  baby,  you  can  do  it 
you've  got    til   3." 

This  completed,  Mr.  Moore  explained  that 
there  were  many  occupations  open,  and  many 
people  who   "win  help  you  get  there." 


COMPAKEO   TO    MTT8IC 


The  "champ"  likened  his  work  with  youth 
to  a  piece  of  music  in  which  every  one  must 
face  each  other,  whether  black  or  white,  in 
perfect  harmony. 

"EGBDP— every  good  boy  does  fine,"  Mr. 
Moore  stated,  "and  this  involves  communi- 
cation and  appreciation  of  youth  working 
together." 

Mr.  Moore,  who  Is  the  founder  of  the  ABC 
(Any  Boy  Can)  clubs,  stressed  that  any  boy 
who  wants  to  get  ahead  must  have  help. 

"I  have  often  heard  of  the  self-made  man." 
he  said,  "but  I  do  not  know  of  one,  for 
everyone  needs  help,  whether  sniritual  or 
physical,  to  get  him  motivated." 

He  stressed  that  those  who  are  willing  to 
help  and  give  aid  to  youth  must  follow 
through  with  their  efforts,  and  not  leave 
them  high  and  dry. 


PHILOSOPHY    UNPACKED 

Unpacking  some  of  his  own  philosophy,  he 
added:  "The  word  to  get  you  there  is  posi- 
tion. Position  is  your  stance  in  life,  and  the 
man  who  stands  neutral  stands  for  nothing." 

Over  and  over  again  the  fighter  shouted 
the  command  "Position,"  and  the  youths  as- 
sumed the  fighter's  stance,  fists  set  and  ready 
to  throw  a  punch.  On  the  command  'As  you 
were,"  hinds  fell  to  sides. 

Then,  with  the  word,  "out"  he  had  the 
youngsters  strike  out  and  recoil  their 
punches  until  they  were  able  to  perform  to 
his  satisfaction. 


the  recruits  through   their 


here  doesn't  do 
told  the  group. 

Then   he   ran 
paces 

"Tell  me  thlk,  all  of  'you  have  younger 
brothers  and  isters  or  cousins  going  to 
school  What  one  thing  would  you  tell  the 
youngster  not  tj  do  whUe  he's  In  school' 


JtTDCES    PUT    IN    ACTION 

Now  putting  the  "Judges"'  into  action  and 
cautioning  "no  repetitions  this  time."  the 
leader  again  asked  the  group  the  two  ques- 
tions asked  earlier. 

With  much  laughter  and  many  calls  of 
"Sorry  about  that,"  all  but  five  cf  the  20 
were  eliminated. 

The  five,  whom  Mr.  Moore  then  termed 
"winners'  were  singled  out  to  sing  any  song 
of  their  liking. 

Most  shuffled  about,  nervous,  and  had  fur- 
ther difficulty  singing.  One,  Instead  of  sing- 
ing, said  he'd  "appreciate  a  seat." 

Another.  Eddie  Burns,  from  Explorer  Post 
49,  quieted  the  gathering  with  a  notable 
rendition  of  "What  Kind  of  a  Pool  Am  I?" 

Applause  from  the  audience  as  Mr.  Moore 
placed  his  hand  over  the  head  of  each  con- 
testant choose  Mr.  Burns  the  winner,  and  he 
received  a  payment  in  cash  from  the  ex- 
champlon. 

Concluding,  Mr.  Moore  made  certain  to 
point  out  that  It  was  not  Important  whether 
anyone  had  a  good  voice.  What  is  Important 
he  said,  is  that  they  all  tried. 

INVITED    TO    TEEN    CENTERS 

James  Barrett,  as  A  B  C  D  worker,  praised 
the  demonstration,  and  on  behalf  of  the  pov- 
erty agency  Invited  the  boxer  to  vUlt  the  teen 
centers  throughout  the  city. 

He  said  what  Mr.  Moore,  founder-director 
of  ABC  (Any  Boy  Can)  clubs  had  done  in 
the  demonstration  was  meaningful. 

■'It  showed  us  that  any  of  us  can.  as  long 
as  we  feel  that  we  can.  Nothing  in  the  world 
is  great  enough  to  make  us  feel  that  we  can- 
not excell.  Mr.  Moore's  record  is  what  it  is 
because  of  what  he  himself  has  done." 

Mr.  Moore  who  won  187  of  his  229  fights 
and  who  with  136  knockouts  set  an  all  time 
knockout  record,  addressed  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  luncheon  yesterday  afternoon  at 
the  Stratfield  Motor  Inn. 


Archie  Moore's  Greatest  Fight  Is  Now 

(By  Duane  Valentry) 
Let's  take  a  hasty  inventory  of  the  things 
which    you    believe    are    keeping   you    from 
success? 

Are  you  getting  along  in  years  and  feel 
you've  "missed  the  boat"? 

Archie  Moore  did  not  become  llght-heavy- 
welght  champion  of  the  world  until  he  had 
passed  his  thirty-ninth  birthday. 

Are  you  overworked  and  in  a  menial  Job? 
Archie   Moore   fried    chicken   for   thirteen 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week  until  he  could 
no  longer  stand  upright. 

Is  your  background  one  of  poverty  or  lack 
of  security? 

Archie  Moore  Is  the  son  of  a  Mississippi 
farm  laborer.  He  lived  with  his  aunt  when 
his  family  broke  up.  He  is  a  school  dropout. 
Is  your  health  poor? 

Archie  Moore,  overworked  and  under- 
nourished, weighed  only  100  pounds  when  he 
was  twenty-eight. 

With  this  type  of  background  what  would 
you  expect  a  man  like  this  to  be  doing  with 
his  life  now  that  he  is  no  longer  champion? 
Archie  Moore,  today,  is  actively  engaged  In 
helping  the  nation  he  loves  through  his 
unique  Juvenile  program  entitled  Any  Boy 
Can.  Abbreviated  to  Initials,  ABC  Is  being 
seriously  considered  in  many  cities  across 
the  country  as  one  possible  answer  to  civil 
unrest. 

Archie  still  looks  as  If  he  could  handle 
himself  In  the  ring  against  most  of  the  cur- 
rent crop  of  fighters  and  his  "students"  in 
the  ABC  program  listen  to  him  with  unusual 
respect.  He  teaches  his  boys  to  be  fearless, 
how  to  defend  themselves,  how  to  walk  away 
from  a  fight  and  how  to  take  a  licking,  if  it 
comes,  with  good  grace.  He  knows  how  to 
do  each.  In  1955  he  challenged  world  heavy- 
weight champion.  Rocky  Marclano  and  he 
lost.  He  also  fought  Durelle.  Patterson,  Clay, 
and  others — often  winning,  sometimes  loelng. 
'"As  a  boxer.  Moore  had  a  way  of  creating 
excitement  Inside  and  outside  the  ring,"  says 
a  reporter.  "His  persistent  pursuit  of  the 
heavyweight  champion  was  a  masterpiece.  He 
finally  got  his  fight,  lost  it.  but  covered  him- 
self with  glory.  Marclano,  who  never  lost,  has 
frequently  said  that  Archie  was  his  best  and 
most  dangerous  opponent." 

Now,  Archie  Moore  is  engaged  in  his  great- 
est battle  as  he  attempts  to  Inculcate  a  sense 
of  dignity,  respect  for  others,  and  pride,  In 
children  who  know  only  a  world  of  poverty, 
vice,  and  despair. 

Recently  crowned  "Mr.  San  Diego  of  1968" 
by  his  proud  home  town,  Moore  Is  known  as 
a  humanitarian  as  well  as  a  great  fighter  who 
holds  the  all-time  ring  record  for  knocking 
out  140  opponents — some  of  them  long  after 
even  his  friends  thought  he  should  quit.  Said 
the  president  of  the  Grant  Club — a  group  of 
citizens  and  businessman — on  presenting 
him  with  the  honorary  title; 

"He  is  being  honored  because  he  has 
brought  naUonal  and  International  fame  to 
San   Diego  and  has  depicted   the  city  as   a 
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place  where  people  live  and  work  together 
in  religious,  patriotic  and  civic  endeavor.  ' 
"I  try  to  work  along  uncomplicated  Unes  as 
much  as  possible,"  Archie  says,  "so  as  not  to 
be  confused.  At  night  before  bed  Is  research 
time  for  me.  What  did  I  accomplish  today? 
Whom  did  I  do  wrong?  I  try  not  to  make  the 
same  mistakes  over  again.  I  feel  I'd  rather 
hurt  myself  than  my  neighbor  because  I  be- 
lieve I  could  take  It  and  keep  going." 

When  he  meets  a  man,  Archie  always  learns 
his  name  and  address.  As  soon  as  he  can  he 
sends  him  a  postcard,  even  if  it  is  only  a 
few  words  of  greeting.  His  frtends  number 
in  the  hundreds,  are  Intensely  loyal,  and 
include  the  high  and  the  low— from  sparring 
partners  to  presidents.  Though  he  U  always 
colorful  and  has  a  way  of  making  head- 
lines his  good  deeds  do  not.  although  he  Is 
one  of  the  real  givers  whenever  he  senses  a 
need  contributing  his  time  and  money 
freely.  Irrespective  of  age,  creed  or  color. 

"The  young  people  of  today  think  they 
have  a  hard  lot."  he  says.  "They  should  have 
been  around  in  the  'SO's  when  I  was  coming 
up  in  St.  Louis.  We  had  no  way  to  go.  but 
a  lot  of  us  made  it.  I  became  light  heavy- 
weight champion  of  the  world.  A  neighbor 
kid  down  the  block.  Clark  Terry,  became  one 
of  the  most  famous  Jazz  musicians  In  the 
world  There  were  doctors,  lawyers  and  chiefs 
who  came  out  of  that  ghetto.  One  of  the  top 
policemen  In  St.  Louis  came  from  our  neigh- 
borhood. 

•We  made  It  because  we  had  a  goal,  and 
we  were  willing  to  work  for  It.  Don't  talk 
to  me  of  your  guaranteed  national  In- 
come' !  The  world  owes  nobody— black  or 
white— a  living.  God  helps  the  man  who 
helps  himself!" 

■But  belief  that  God  helps  those  who  try 
to  help  themselves  could  be  construed  more 
than  one  way."  says  this  literate  and  suc- 
cessful businessman.  "The  sharp  business- 
man, the  cold,  crafty  landlord,  the  loan 
shark  and  the  monev  lenders  certainly  help 
themselves.  But  If  they  take  undue  advan- 
tage of  their  clients,  they  are  not  adhering 
to  the  Golden  Rule.  My  life  has  always  been 
lived  around  the  Golden  Rule,  •Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto 
you."  " 

In  starting  his  ABC  program,  Archie  wran- 
gled a  store  front,  a  set  of  punching  bags  and 
a  regulation  boxing  ring  out  of  a  chain  store 
and  opened  the  doors  to  the  kids  who 
thronged  the  streets  and  were  creating  a 
serious  problem  by  vandalism.  Though  some 
came  to  sneer  they  stayed  to  become  students 
and  the  vandalism  stopped  nearly  overnight. 
Noting  his  success  the  American  Savings  and 
Loan  agreed  to  back  him  for  the  duration  of  a 
pilot  program  in  Vallejo,  California. 

No  boy  who  comes  to  ABC  can  have  been 
more  tried  by  circumstances  than  the  pleas- 
ant guy  who  now  takes  the  time  to  guide 
them  (  "If  some  bigot  can  misguide.  I  can 
guide,"  he  says.)  They're  too  young— but 
their  elders  can  tell  them  about  a  man  flat- 
tened In  a  fight  in  Montreal  against  Durelle 
who  got  up  from  the  canvas  not  once,  but 
four  times,  to  score  a  knockout.  They  also 
remember  the  man  who  didn't  qtilt  when 
beaten  by  Marclano  but  tried  for  the  heavy- 
weight title  again  only  to  be  beaten  by 
Patterson. 

They  can  tell  of  his  stupendous  wins  too. 
Famed  sportswrlter  Jim  Murray  says  of  him: 
"If  you  rent  a  computer  and  program  your- 
self a  prize  fighter,  you  couldn't  do  much  bet- 
ter than  Archibald  Lee  Moore.  He  was  the 
best  mechanical  fighter  ever  to  hit  a  welgh- 
In.  He  was  a  slum  kid  who  saw  America  from 
the  back  of  a  bus,  the  bottom  of  a  freight  car, 
the  windows  of  a  flophouse.  Archie  never 
owed  America  a  thing.  But  he  never  figured 
It  owed  him  anything,  either.  He  never  joined 
the  Boy  Scouts,  or  went  to  the  aquarium, 
and  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  wasnt 
after  him  to  sign  up  until  he  was  too  old. 
He  was  voted  "Mr.  San  Diego'  because  of  all 


people,    he's   trying    to   save    America   from 

Itself."  ^ 

There  have  been  some  disappointments  In 
acceptance  of  ABC.  Though  he  has  offered 
It  to  the  government  and  recently  spoke  be- 
fore a  Congressional  Committee,  many  prom- 
ises from  politicians  and  businessmen  have 
yet  to  materialize.  However,  many  people 
feel  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  time;  that  the 
Archie  Moore  ABC  project  Is  one  of  the 
better  solutions  yet  offered  and  as  such  must 
be  given  proper  recognition. 

Archie  is  without  bitterness  as  he  looks 
back  over  his  eventful  life,  much  of  it  spent 
slugging  away  at  obstacles. 

"I  love  God.  and  God  loves  me.  He  has  been 
good  to  me  all  my  life  even  when  I  thought 
man  did  not  give  me  my  rightful  breaks.  I  can 
only  figure  God  was  teaching  me  a  great 
virtue — patience. " 

Who  is  there  to  say  that  the  patient,  old 
champion  will  not  win  his  greatest  fight. 
help  bring  dignity  to  his  people  .  .  .  and 
peace  to  a  troubled  land? 


THE     GRADUATE'S     RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES AND  OBLIGA-nONS 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  thou- 
sands of  speeches  were  made  to  graduat- 
ing classes  this  June.  Many  of  these 
speeches  were  inspiring,  educational,  and 
informative.  Earlier  this  summer,  at  the 
graduation  exercises  of  Northwood  High 
School,  of  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  David 
Gordon,  president  of  the  June  1969  class, 
in  his  welcoming  address  emphasized  the 
role  of  the  young  graduate  not  only  in 
participating  in  meeting  the  problems  of 
the  Nation  and  the  community,  but  in 
doing  so  responsibly  and  with  an  under- 
standing of  their  complexities.  He  urged 
the  students  to  work  with  the  older  gen- 
eration in  making  changes  that  are  con- 
structive. He  stressed  the  need  for  stu- 
dents to  develop  their  ideals  to  achieve 
practical  results,  and  to  be  honest  both 
with  themselves  and  with  others. 

I  believe  young  David's  message  con- 
tains sound  advice  which  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  Members  of  Congress  and  to 
the  public;  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  his  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Graduate's  RESPONSiBiLrnES  and 
Obligations 
Senator  Tydlngs,  Mrs.  Hllberg,  Mr.  Packard, 
and  other  members  of  the  administration, 
members  of  the  faculty,  parents  and  friends, 
fellow  students  of  the  Northwood  Class  of 
■69.  At  last,  after  struggling  through  three 
years  of  senior  high  school,  we  are  finally 
ready  to  graduate.  Soon  we  will  receive  our 
diplomas  and  many  of  us  will  be  saying  good- 
bye to  our  friends.  Th\u  our  Commencement 
Exercises  marks  the  end  of  our  high  school 
education. 

Yet  this  Is  not  the  end.  As  you  know,  the 
word  "commencement"  means  the  beginning, 
because  this  ceremony  marks  the  beginning 
of  our  actual  involvement  in  society.  Until 
now,  youth  has  been  called  "the  futtire  lead- 
ers of  the  world."  Now,  some  of  sodety's 
controls  are  being  handed  over  to  us.  We  are 
going  out  and  filling  one  of  society's  job«. 
and  in  doing  so,  we  are  beginning  to  have  a 
meaningful  say  In  how  thoae  jobs  shall  be 
done.  We  are  going  Into  the  colleges  and 
unlversltlee,  the  educational  InstltutlOM 
upon  which  our  nation  reUee  heavUy  for 
much  of  Its  reoearch  and  knowledge.  There- 
fore we  are  beginning  to  have  a  mennlngful 
say  in  o\ir  nation's  aSalrs.  Now  we  will  have 
the  chance  to  perpetuate  those  things  we 


have  seen  In  the  world  that  we  feel  are  right, 
<'and  to  change  or  abolish  those  things  which 
we  feel  are  wrong.  Thus  our  graduation  is 
hardly  an  end,  but  rather  the  beginning  of 
our  generation's  meaningful  Involvement  In 
society. 

What   gives  us   the  right   to  have  such   a 
meaningful  say  in  what  society  does?  First 
of  all.  we  have  had  about  eighteen  years  ex- 
perience in  this  world,  during  which  time  we 
feel  we  have  become  more  fully  acquainted 
with  the  ways  In  which  our  society  operates. 
Secondly,  as  shown  by  our  statements  and 
Ideas  on   various   Issues   facing   us.   such   as 
the  Vietnam  war.  the  grape  boycott,  educa- 
tion, Blafra,  and  many  others,  we  are  aware 
of  our  society's  problems  and  have  already 
started  working  on  solutions.  In  many  cases 
our  teachers  comment  that  we  are  often  more 
aware  and  educated  In  these  issues  than  are 
our  parents.  Finally,  these  problems  of  so- 
ciety do  not  belong  only  to  the  members  of 
the  older  generation  because  if  solutions  to 
these  problems  are  not  found,  we  will  suffer 
the  consequences  along  with  our  parents.  If 
another  great  and  crlppUng  economic  depres- 
sion hits  this  nation  again  as  It  did  In  the 
30's,  we  will  go  hungry  Just  as  much  as  our 
parents  will.   If  the  air  and  waters  become 
strongly  polluted,  our  bodies  will  suffer  Just 
as  much   as   our   parents'.   Yes.  even   If   the 
world  Is  torn  by  a  nuclear  war,  we  will  die 
the   same   as   our   parente.   Therefore,    these 
problems  belong  Just  as  much  to  us  as  they 
do   to   the   older   generation,   and   therefore, 
as  genuine  members  of  our  society,  we  not 
only  have  a  right,  but  an  obligation,  to  help 
in  the  solving  of  these  problems. 

Our   generation    will    face    numeroxis   and 
extremely    difficult    problems,    all    of    which 
win    demand    solutions.    There    will    be    no 
easy  answers  to  the  problems,  and  some  of 
them  may  have  no  definite  answers  at  all. 
As  an  example  of  the  type  of  problem  we 
will  encounter,  a  scientist  who  spoke  to  one 
of  the  classes  on    "Problems  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century"  stated  that  in  a  few  years, 
man  would  have  mastery  over  his  own  genes. 
Thus,  by  manipulating  the  genes  of  an  un- 
born baby,  he  would  be  able  to  make  that 
child    into    a    musician,     a    mathematical 
genius,    a   great   i)olltlcian,    a   soldier,    or    a 
moron.  The  problem,  however.  Is.  who  will 
decide  what  the  child  Is  to  be  and  who  wlU 
do  the  manipulating?  If  a  nation  wants  a 
powerfTil   army,   will   it   have   the    right   to 
manipulate    genes    to    make    nothing    but 
soldiers  and   superpatrtots?   Shall  a  doctor 
who  is  prejudiced  against  another  group  of 
people    manipulate    genes    so    as    to    make 
morons  out  of  that  group?  Who  shaU  deter- 
mine how  many  of  each  type  of  chUd  Is  to 
be  bom?  Maybe  we  can't  conceive  of  this 
problem  ever  being  a  reaUty.  but  then  many 
of  today's  problems  seemed  farfetched  only 
a    generation    ago.    We    will    have    to    find 
answers  to  this  problem  just  as  we  will  have 
to    find    answers   to    others.    What    are    we 
going  to  do  about  air  and  water  poUutlon? 
How  are  we  to  match  a  worldwide  growing 
population  with  adequate  food  production? 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  the  extreme 
poverty  In  our  world?  In  our  own  country, 
how  are  we  going  to  do  away  with  racial  and 
reUglous  prejudices  that  have  been  brewing 
for  hundreds  of  years?  How  are  we  In  the 
Western   Hemisphere    going   to   live   peace- 
fuUy  with  those  peoples  of  the  East,  some 
of  whom  are  now  being  taught  to  hate  and 
kill  us?  Yes   In  a  world  where  the  two  pri- 
mary powers  are  increasing  the  number  and 
the  force  of  their  thousands  of  nuclear  war- 
heads which  are  aimed  at  each  other  and 
ready  on  a  minute's  notice  to  be  fired,  how 
and  for  how  long  are  we  to  maintain  peace 
In  the  world?  These  problems  are  some  of 
the  most  complex,  it  not  the  most  difficult 
and   serious,   problems   mankind    has   ever 
faced,  and  these  are  the  problems  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  solve.  We  cant  shy 
away  from  them.  As  members  of  our  society. 
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as  responsible^  people  who  are  beginning  to 
take  control  of  society's  affairs,  we  are  ob- 
ligated at  least  to  try  to  solve  them,  and  try 
we  mvist.  As  Hlchard  Lloyd  Jones  once  said, 
"The  men  who  try  to  do  something  and  fall, 
are  Infinitely  better  than  those  who  try  to 
do  nothing  and  succeed  "  The  consequences 
for  doing  nothing  are  far  too  grave  for  us  not 
to  act.  We  mu0t  seek  answers  to  these  prob- 
lems If  we  are  to  survive. 

0\ir  generation  has  not  been  standing  by. 
though,  and  doing  nothing.  We  have  arrived 
at  proposals  for  solving  these  problems.  We 
have  looked  at  our  present  high  school  edu- 
cation, seen  a  number  of  faults  that  need  to 
be  corrected,  abd  have  proposed  ways  of  cor- 
recting them;    for  example,  we  have  asked 
that  the  grading  system  be  reviewed,  that 
there  be  a  greater  choice  of  electlves.  We 
have  done  the  same  with  local,  national,  and 
International  l$sues.  But  one  major  error  In 
our  proposals  »nd  solutions  Is  that  too  often 
they  are  overl^  Idealistic.  IdeaUsm  Itself  is 
not  a  flaw.  T^  balance  the  more  practical 
and  oonservatlive  minds  of  our  parents,  we 
need  Idealistic  thoughts  In  our  society.  But 
often  our  plan*  and  proposals  lack  practical 
application  an*  therefore  appear  vague  and 
Impossible  to  carry  out.  Just  to  give  a  small 
«xam(>)«,  you  lanow  that  I  have  been  asking 
-many -atudentfl  to  take  a  poll  of  mine  on 
education  at  Horthwood.  One  of  the  ques- 
tions on  the  p*ll  reads  as  such:  "What  Im- 
provements would  you  like  to  see  at  North- 
wood    concerning    the    manner    In    which 
courses  are  taufht?"  When  I  posed  this  ques- 
tion to  one  typical  student,  he  replied  that 
Northwood  needed  better  teachers    I  asked 
him  what  he  Ineant  by  "better  teachers." 
He  replied,  "Teachers  who  are  Interesting  and 
make  their  clatsea  interesting."  But  how  is 
a  teacher  Interesting  and  how  does  he  make 
his  class  Interesting?  He  answered,  "By  moti- 
vating the  stuc^nta."  But  exactly  how  does 
»  teacher  motlitete  the  students?  "Well,"  he 
oontlnued.    "llWe    one    of    my    teachers    for 
example.  She  tkkes  an  interest  In  us.  She 
motivates  us.  ahe's  Just  Interesting,  that's 
all."  Notice  there  was  no  mention  of  self- 
motivation.   Th#   student's    ideas   are   excel- 
lent,  but   poor  ias   proposals.    Imagine    that 
same  student  addressing  a  group  of  young 
teachers  and  tilling  them   how  to  become 
better  Instructors  by  following  those  unde- 
fined terms.  Imajglne  again  the  effect  a  young 
person  would  have  on  the  Parts  Peace  Nego- 
tiations by  telling  the  different  sides  not  to 
flght  but  to  sit]  down  and  love  each  other. 
Our  Ideas  are  giieat.  but  we  must  be  able  to 
make  them  explicit,  specific,  and  practical 
before  we  can  etpect  other  people  to  accept 
them.   All   of  ua  want  better  teachers,   and 
I'm  sure  some  teachers  wish  they  had  better 
students,  but  itfs  what  better  teachers  are 
and  how  to  go  ^bout  getting  them  that  Is 
the  problem.  Just  as  how  to  go  about  ending 
the  Vietnam  war  Is  also  the  problem. 

How  do  we  then  formulate  workable  Ideas? 
The  answer  to  this  question  Is  first  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  problem:  its 
causes.  Its  hlstcry  and  all  other  ramifica- 
tions— what  soliltlons  that  have  been  pro- 
poeed  have  worked  and  why — those  solu- 
tions that  have!  been  proposed  and  have 
failed,  and  why.l  This  last  point  we  some- 
times tend  to  forget.  Most  of  our  ideas  are 
not  new.  Everyoie  knows  how  old  the  con- 
cept of  worldwld^  peace  through  love  Is.  and 
yet  few  of  us  hkve  studied  the  numerous 
attempts  of  the  different  religions  to  put  this 
concept  Into  universal  practice. 

Another  example  Is  In  foreign  affairs.  Many 
people  feel  the  tJnlted  States  should  first 
concexn  Itself  with  lU  domestic  problems  and 
limit  her  Involvement  with  other  countries. 
What  these  people  have  forgotten,  or  don't 
know.  Is  that  the  United  State*  had  such  an 
Isolationist  poUcy  before  World  Wars  I  and 
n.  If.  however,  after  we  have  gone  back  and 
studied  the  historical  and  preeent  dUBcultlee 
connected  with  our  proposal*,  modify  them. 


and  try  to  put  them  Into  effect.  Thus,  be- 
fore we  attempt  to  tackle  these  problems  we 
muat  be  fully  prepared,  fully  educated. 

Tee,  graduation  Is  the  beginning  of  otir 
generation's  actual  Involvement  In  society's 
affairs.  Soon  we  will  be  grappling  with  the 
problems  our  society  faces.  But  let  us  remem- 
ber to  work  with  each  member  of  society, 
young  and  old.  In  solving  theee  problems. 

Parents,  as  you  realize  that  you  do  not 
poeaess  all  of  the  answers,  please  also  realize 
that    you    are    not    the   only    ones    capable 
of  providing  these  answers.  And  Just  as  the 
older   generation   should   listen    to   us    and 
consider  our  proposals,  let  us  always  seek  to 
be  heard,  but  let  us  never  cease  to  listen.  Let 
us  be  fully  Informed  before  we  confront  the 
problems  and  let  us  have  a  will  to  solve  them. 
Last  week,  one  of  my  teachers  commenting 
on  students  finding  fault  with  our  educa- 
tional system,  asked  the  question,  "Why  not 
become  teachers  If  you  see  faults  you  want 
to  correct?"  He  was  making  two  points.  One, 
that  students   who  have  complaints  about 
the  educational  system  should  also  look  at 
the  problem  from  a  teacher's  point  of  view: 
and  two,  that  If  we  honestly  feel   certain 
changes  should  be  made  In  the  system,  we 
should    be    committed    enough    to    become 
teachers  and  make  those  changes.  These  are 
points  that  apply  to  almost  any  profession 
in  society.  Therefore  you  who  will  become 
our  teachers,  go  out  and  right  those  faults 
you  see  In  our  present  educational  system. 
You  who  vrtll  become  our  politicians,  go  out 
and  tackle  those  local,  national,  and  Interna- 
tional political  problems  that  face  us.  And 
let  us  all  be  fully  committed  to  enter  the 
arena  of  the  world  to  flght  and  tackle  these 
problems  that  will  confront  us.  But  when  we 
enter  that  arena,  let  us  not  be  so  weak  In 
foundation  that  we  are  Immediately  thrown 
out  on  our  heads;  nor  let  us  be  so  weak  In 
commitment  that  we  are  defeated  within  a 
minute.  Let  us  be  educated  and  prepared  so 
that  we  stay  In  that  ring,  that  we  solidly 
come  to  gripe  with  our  foes,  and  that  we 
win.  And  as  we  are  struggling  In  that  some- 
times vicious  but  always  challenging  arena 
of    the    world,    we    will    look    back   on    our 
educational  Institutions.  We  will  look  back 
at  Northwood  High  School  and  say  "thank 
you." 

So  my  fellow  students,  let  us  continue  to 
dissent,  but  let  us  dissent  with  a  purpose. 
Let  us  change,  but  let  us  change  construc- 
tively. Let  us  challenge,  but  let  us  challenge 
with  respect  Let  us  be  moral  in  all  our  un- 
dertakings, but  let  us  recognize  our  own 
Imperfections.  Let  us  withdraw  from  society's 
wrongdoings  but  let  us  not  withdraw  from 
society.  Let  us  dream,  but  let  us  not  hide 
In  our  dreams  of  haluclnatlon.  Let  us  love 
one   another,    but    let    us    love    honestly. 

My  fellow  classmates,  I  thank  you  for  your 
cooperation  during  our  senior  year.  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon,  graduating  and  I  wish 
you  success  In  the  future.  To  our  parents, 
teachers,  and  friends,  the  Northwood  Class  of 
'69  expresses  Its  thanks,  because  without 
your  understanding,  your  compassion,  and 
sacrifices,  many  of  us  would  not  have  reached 
this  commencement  day.  Thank  you  very 
much. 


OBSTACLES  TO  FREE  TRADE 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  unusually 
perceptive  article  written  by  Prof.  Rich- 
ard N.  Gardner  and  published  in  the 
London  Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Professor  Gardner,  tin  internationally 
recognized  expert  and  author  of  "Ster- 
ling-Dollar Diplomacy"  examines  the 
growing  debate  on  Britain's  application 
to  join  the  Common  Market  and  the  al- 
ternate idea  of  a  North  Atlantic  Free 
Trade  Area— NAFTA— and  the  obstacles 
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both  in  Europe   and  America  to  freer 
trade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  London  Times,  July  29,  1969) 

HiTBoutiro  THE  Trade  BAsamts 
The  United  States  and  Britain  have  had 
two  opportunities  In  this  generation  to  move 
the  world  Into  a  regime  of  free  trade. 

The  first  was  during  the  war,  when  the 
British  Government  sought  American  ap- 
proval for  James  Meade's  plan  for  a  Com- 
mercial Union.  The  second  was  In  the  early 
1950b.  when  France  and  other  Continental 
countries  so\ight  British  and  American  en- 
dorsement of  an  automatic  formula  for  level- 
ing tariffs  across  the  board. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment rejected  the  first  initiative,  and  both 
the  British  and  American  Governments  re- 
jected the  second.  Had  either  of  these  pro- 
posals been  accepted,  the  developed  countries 
of  the  non-Commimlst  world  would  today 
be  enjoying  free  trade,  or  something  very 
close  to  It  In  the  Industrial  sector. 

The  problems  of  reconciling  British  and 
American  trade  Interests  and  those  of  other 
countries  with  a  European  Common  Market 
wotild  either  not  exist  or  would  be  much 
more  manageable. 

We  have  not,  however,  done  too  badly. 
When  the  Kennedy  Round  cuts  are  com- 
pleted In  1973,  tariffs  among  the  Industrial- 
ized countries  will  be  down  to  an  average 
of  about  10  per  cent.  On  a  broad  range  of 
industrial  products,  we  will  be  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  free  trade. 

Yet  quotas,  border  taxes,  dUcrlmlnatory 
procurement  policies  and  other  non -tariff 
barriers  (as  well  as  some  severely  protective 
tariffs)  continue  to  obstruct  trade  In  Im- 
portant sectors.  Agricultural  protectionism 
continues  unabated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  And  even  the  Kennedy  Round  ac- 
complishments are  threatened  by  protection- 
ist rumblings  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere. 

In  trade  policy,  as  In  other  matters,  one 
seldom  stands  still.  It  seems  Ukely  that  we 
will  move  In  the  19708  toward  the  free  trade 
goal  or  sUp  backward  Into  self-defeating 
policies  of  economic  nationalism.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  practical  politics.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
hold  on  to  past  gains  and  overwhelm  the  last 
bastions  of  protectionism  In  the  most  sensi- 
tive industries  unless  there  Is  some  kind  of 
"grand  design"  In  which  the  major  trading 
countries  commit  themselves  to  the  progres- 
sive ellmlnaUon  of  protection  by  a  fixed 
target  date. 

We  are  fortunate,  therefore,  that  bold 
spirits  in  Britain  and  the  United  States 
are  now  exploring  the  possibilities  of  doing 
this.  Among  the  most  sigmflcant  contribu- 
tions are  the  pamphlets  that  have  been  is- 
sued by  the  Atlantic  Trade  Study  in  Britain, 
some  of  which  have  recently  been  revised 
and  published  in  a  book  edited  by  Professor 
Harry  G.  Johnson.* 

The  Atlantic  Trade  Study  was  launched  at 
a  time  when  General  de  Gaulle's  veto  on 
British  entry  into  the  Common  Market 
looked  as  if  it  would  last  indefinitely.  At 
least  one  of  the  authors  represented  in  Pro- 
fessor Johnson's  book  considers  the  forma- 
tion of  a  North  Atlantic  Free  Trade  Area  as 
a  superior  alternative  and  others  regard  It 
as  a  viable  approach  If  British  entry  Is  barred. 
The  participants  in  Nafta,  as  they  see  It, 
would  be  Britain,  the  United  States,  Canada, 
the  Commonwealth,  some  of  Britain's  Efta 
partners,  and  p>cieslbly,  Japan. 

To  this  American  observer,  the  concept  of 
a  Nafta  excluding  the  E.E.C.  does  not  seem 

» New  Trade  Strategy  for  the  World  Econ- 
omy, edited  by  Harry  O.  Johnson.  London, 
Allen  and  Unwln,  1969. 
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fully  convincing.  The  reason  Is  not  only  that, 
with  the  passing  of  de  Gaulle,  the  powerful 
I>olltlcal  and  economic  case  for  Britain's 
entry  Into  Europe  Justifies  a  further  try.  It 
Is  that  American  participation  In  a  Nafta 
excluding  the  EEC.  simply  does  not  look 
Uke  a  poUtlcal  poeelblUty. 

The  United  States  Is  a  global  power,  and 
will  be  most  skeptical  of  any  trade  design 
that  excludes  the  major  covmtrtes  of  the 
European  Continent.  The  United  States 
needs  the  participation  of  the  surplus  coun- 
tries of  Europe  to  rebuild  Its  loet  trade  sur- 
plus and  resolve  Its  balance-of -payments  dif- 
ficulties. 

Moreover,  the  last  protectionist  ramparts 
In  the  United  States  are  unlikely  to  fall  as 
long  as  there  Is  substantial  European  pro- 
tectionism against  American  products. 

Fortunately,  most  of  the  authors  In  Pro- 
fessor Johnson's  book.  Including  Professor 
Johnson  himself,  seem  to  regard  Nafta  as 
synonymous  with  a  broadly  based,  multi- 
lateral free  trade  Initiative  open  to  E.E.C. 
participation  and  operating  within  the 
framework  of  Gatt. 

Such  an  approach  might  appeal  to  the 
United  States  as  a  way  of  eliminating,  or  at 
least  substantially  reducing,  the  margin  of 
discrimination  against  non -participants  In 
the  E.E.C.  and  also  as  a  way  of  preserving  a 
measure  of  economic  and  political  unity 
among  America's  major  trading  partners  and 
poUtlcal  friends. 

The  hard  questions,  of  course,  are  whether 
the  E.E.C.  would  really  be  prepared  to  elimi- 
nate Its  common  external  tariff  and  whether 
there  could  be  sufficient  freeing  of  agricul- 
tural trade  to  persuade  major  agricultural 
exporters  like  the  United  States  to  offer  free 
trade  on  industrial  goods. 

If  the  answer  to  either  of  these  questions 
turns  out  to  be  no,  It  Is  doubtful  that  the 
United  States  will  then  form  a  Nafta  without 
the  E.E.C.  For  the  reasons  given  above  It  will 
probably  seek  something  less  than  complete 
free  trade — the  elimination  of  tariffs  In  cer- 
tain sectors  where  there  Is  a  perceived  gen- 
eral interest  in  trade  freedom,  and  modest 
measures  of  liberalization  In  other  areas. 

The  United  States  will  not  be  ready  for  a 
bold  trade  initiative,  in  any  case,  until  the 
Kennedy  Round  cuts  are  completed  and  until 
It  liquidates  the  political  and  economic  con- 
sequences of  Its  tragic  military  involvement 
In  Vietnam. 

The  once  powerful  liberal  and  Interna- 
tionalist constituency,  now  embittered,  di- 
vided and  Inwardlooklng,  has  to  be  rebuilt. 

The  dangerous  rate  of  Infiatlon  must  be  re- 
duced and  the  United  States  trade  surplus  at 
least  partly  restored.  Hopefully  by  1973  a 
United  States  Administration  wlU  have  the 
freedom  to  opt  for  a  bold  trade  Initiative  that 
the  Nixon  Administration  does  not  have  now. 

That  Is  four  years  off.  It  Is  true,  but  not  so 
long  In  the  perspective  of  history  considering 
the  magnitude  of  the  objective. 

We  can  use  the  four  years  to  consoUdate 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Kennedy  Round, 
explore  the  possibilities  of  Britain's  entry 
into  Europe,  begin  the  assault  on  nontarlff 
barriers,  reform  our  Inadequate  International 
monetary  system,  and  lay  the  political  and 
economic  groundwork  for  a  free  trade  Initia- 
tive. 

That  should  be  enough  to  keep  us  busy. 


Chemical  warfare  should  be  abolished 
among  nations  as  abhorrent  to  clvUlzatlon. 
It  is  fraught  with  the  gravest  danger  to  non- 
combatants  and  demoralizes  the  better  In- 
stincts of  mankind.  It  Is  unthinkable  that 
civilization  would  deliberately  embark  on 
such  a  course. 

The  Senate  at  the  time  was  consider- 
ing singing  the  1925  Geneva  protocol 
prohibiting  the  use  of  any  kind  of  gas  or 
bacteriological  methods  of  warfare.  It  de- 
cided not  to  ratify  that  agreement  in 
spite  of  General  Pershing's  argument.  In- 
stetul,  the  Senate  chose  to  forget  about 
the  issue,  and  the  War  Department  began 
a  massive  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  storing  of  chemical- 
biological  warfare  agents.  By  the  end  of 
World  War  11,  for  example,  the  United 
States  was  far  ahead  of  the  Nazis  in  the 
development  of  the  means  of  germ  war- 
fare. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  before  it 
a  resolution  calling  on  the  President  to 
resubmit  the  Geneva  protocol  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  advice  and  consent  to  its 
ratification. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  a  no-ftrst-use 
agreement — such  as  the  Geneva  protocol 
of  1925 — to  make  absolutely  clear  the  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  and  to  fore- 
stall Soviet  and  other  international  prop- 
aganda about  our  failure  to  ratify  such 
a  declaration. 


GEN.  JOHN  J.  PERSHING  URGED 
RATIFICATION  OP  1925  GENEVA 
PROTOCOL  ON  CBW 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1926,  8  years  following  World  War  I,  the 
first  war  in  which  chemical  agents  were 
extensively  used.  General  of  the  Armies 
John  J.  Pershing  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  warning 
of  the  dangers  of  such  warfare,  stating: 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  PROBLEMS 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
an  interview  with  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Stans,  published  in  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  of  September  8  represents 
the  best  capsule  summary  I  have  seen  of 
the  international  trade  problems  which 
we  face  as  a  nation.  As  the  interview  im- 
plies, the  issue  Is  ccnnplex.  Our  balance 
of  payments,  tax  system,  unemployment 
situation,  agriculture,  banks,  Federal 
Reserve  policy,  manufacturing  produc- 
tivity, and  diplomatic  relations  all  have 
their  part  to  play  In  the  International 
trade  picture,  and  all  give  rise  to  com- 
peting goals  and  methods.  As  the  Inter- 
view also  Implies,  Congress,  with  its 
power  over  taxation  and  commerce,  has 
the  leculing  role  to  play  In  Insuring  that 
the  United  States  retains  its  traditional 
preeminence  In  world  trade. 

Secretary  Stans  describes  our  present 
weakened  position  in  world  markets, 
saying  that  "in  the  broad  range  of  man- 
ufactured goods,  exporters  in  other 
countries  have  the  edge  on  us."  He  also 
notes  that  our  agricultural  exports  have 
not  increased  in  recent  years.  The  result, 
as  some  studies  point  out,  is  that  the 
textile  Industry  alone  is  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  100,000  Jobs  a  year  frtMn  fur- 
ther Increases  in  Imported  textiles  and 
finished  textile  goods. 

The  remedies  which  the  Secretary  de- 
scribes demonstrate  clearly  how  archaic 
our  past  trade  policy  has  been,  for  each 
of  these  rwnedles— preferential  credit 
terms  and  tax  rates  for  exporters,  a 
value-added  tax,  adjustment  assistance 
for  domestic  industries  harmed  by  im- 
ports, effective  "escape  clause"  legisla- 
tion and  voluntary  Import  agreements — 
already  forms  a  part  of  the  bag  of  tools 
of  other  industrialized  countries. 


Most  of  these  remedies  would  require 
congressional  action.  Together,  they 
would  serve  to  put  to  rest  the  rising  waves 
of  protectionism  which,  though  stirred 
up  by  legitimate  grievances,  neverthe- 
less threaten  the  standing  of  the  United 
States  as  a  trade  leader.  For  6<»ne  years, 
Congress  has  complacently  taken  our 
preeminent  position  for  granted  and, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  has  turned  down 
some  choice  opportunities  to  enact  fruit- 
ful and  progressive  trade  legislation. 
Now  the  complacent  ones  need  to  form- 
ulate for  themselves  m  effective  plan  of 
action,  lest  our  national  trade  policy  be- 
come caught  in  the  net  of  quotas,  pro- 
hibitive tariffs,  and  trade  wars.  I  believe 
that  the  suiministratlon  has  finally  given 
us  some  responsible  guidelines  for  this 
plan  of  action,  and  I  expect  our  trade 
policy  to  become  one  of  our  chief  mat- 
ters of  concern  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  Secretary  Stans'  interview. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

INTEBVIEW  WrrH  MAtmicK  H.  Stans,  Secie- 
TART  or  Commerce:  Is  UNrrED  States  Being 
Squeezed  Out  or  World  Markets? 
Q.   Mr.  Secretary,   are  you  worried   about 
what's  happening  In  U.S.  foreign  trade? 

A.  Yes.  I  am.  In  the  early  1960e,  this  coun- 
try was  going  blithely  along  with  a  trade  bal- 
ance m  Its  favor  of  6  billion  to  6  billion  dol- 
lars a  year — that  is,  the  UjS.  sold  that  much 
more  abroad  than  It  bought. 

Now,  quite  abruptly,  that  favorable  bal- 
ance has  almost  disappeared.  In  1968,  It  fell 
to  less  than  a  billion  dollars,  and  there  Is  no 
present  sign  that  It  will  be  any  better  this 
year,  or  even  In  1970. 

Q.  Is  that  because  sales  of  U.S.  goods 
abroad  are  lagging? 

A.  No,  that  Isn't  the  real  problem.  Exports 
have  done  fairly  well  In  recent  years.  They 
have  been  Increasing  at  a  rate  of  8  or  9 
per  cent  a  year.  But  Imports  have  been  grow- 
ing far  faster  than  that.  Last  year,  for  In- 
stance, they  rose  by  24  per  cent,  while  our 
exports  rose  only  10  per  cent. 

Q.  Does  this  have  an  impact  on  business 
and  Jobs  in  the  United  States? 

A.  Yes.  Take  the  textile  Industry  as  an  ex- 
ample. Some  studies  I  have  seen  show  that  If 
Imports  of  textiles  and  e^parel  continue  to 
grow  at  the  present  rate  there  would  be  a 
loss  of  100,000  Jobs  a  year  In  this  country. 
That  would  be  serioxis,  particularly  because 
many  of  these  displaced  workers  would  be 
from  the  black  minority.  So  we  would  face 
not  only  economic  problems  but  social  prob- 
lems, too. 

Q.  Why  has  the  gap  been  narrowing  be- 
tween what  we  buy  from  other  countries  and 
what  we  sell  to  them? 

A.  There  are  several  reasons : 
One,  of  course,  Is  the  Inflation  we  have 
had  In  the  TJB.  the  past  few  years.  This  has 
made  It  more  attractive  to  Import  goods 
from  countries  where  wage  rates — and  thxis 
selling  prices — are  lower. 

For  another  thing,  AmM^cans  seem  to  like 
the  Idea  of  buying  Imported  things.  There  is 
a  little  touch  of  glamour  attached  to  prod- 
ucts made  abroad. 

Also,    other    countries    have    modernized 

their    manufacturing    capablUtlee    to    ths 

point  where  they  can  compete  with  us  rather 

well  In  world  markets. 

Q.  But  arent  U.S.  Industries  modemlclzi«, 

too? 

A.  Tee.  We  ai«  ahead  In  teobnology  In  some 
areas,  but  not  signlfloeotly  ahead  m  such 
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products  aa  radios.  TV  seta,  typewriters  and 
some  householc  appliances. 

A  great  manjr  consumer  Items,  and  some 
Industrial  products — Including  machine 
tools — are  madi)  as  efliclently  and  as  well  tn 
other  countries  as  they  are  here,  and  often 
other  countries  have  the  advantage  of  lower 
wage  costs. 

There  are  on  y  a  few  Industries  In  which 
our  technology  Is  so  far  ahead  of  that  of 
other  nations  that  we  can  still  outdistance 
them  In  world  trade.  Those  fields  Include 
aircraft,  computers,  some  chemical  products. 
But  on  the  bioad  range  of  maniifactured 
goods,  exporteri  In  other  countries  have  the 
edge  on  us.  not  only  because  of  lower  wages 
but  because  of  tax  and  credit  advantages. 

Q.  What  aboi  t  farm  products — can  we  still 
compete  on  thoi  e? 

A.  Tee.  to  a  great  extent — but  competition 
Is  getting  stiffei.  Agricultural  products  make 
up  approximately  20  per  cent  of  U.S.  foreign 
shipments  each  year.  That  Is  certainly  Im- 
portant to  our  rarm  population  In  terms  of 
Jobs  and  Incon  e.  In  recent  years,  the  rate 
of  {^[rlcultural  (  xports  has  not  been  increas- 
ing. 

Q.  Are  we  lo  Ing  our  over-all  position  In 
world  markets? 

'  A.  Thi',  to  some  extent.  It  has  been  a  slow 
dbwnv^ara  drift. 

Over  the  pasi  eight  years,  the  U.S.  share 
of  world  export  trade  has  fallen  from  a  level 
of  21  per  cent  0f  the  total  to  abou*  19  per 
cent.  I 

Q.  Does  this  vkhole  trade  problem  threaten 
tog«toutof  bazd? 

A.  No,  I  don'1  see  it  getting  to  the  stage 
of  crisis.  But  ^e  don't  want  it  to  get  any 
worse. 

In  the  Department  of  Commerce,  we  are 
taking  steps  to  restore  our  trade  balance,  and 
we  hop>e  that  ov  »r  the  next  four  or  Ave  years 
we  can  rebuild  1(  significantly. 

Q.  Will  that  he  done  by  boosting  exports — 
selling  more  gi>ods  abroad — or  by  asking 
Americans  to  cut  down  on  what  they  buy 
overseas? 

A  By  Increasl  3g  exports.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  answer  to  the  trade  gap  Is  to  hold 
back  on  imports  of  foreign  products  into  this 
country,  except  In  highly  luiusual  cases 
where  special  factors  apply. 

We  must  :ndu:e  more  American  companies 
to  realize  that  t  lere  Is  profit  to  be  made  by 
exporting,  and  that  the  feared  difficulties 
of  language,  for  sign  exchange  and  differing 
trade  customs  ue  easily  surmounted.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  State 
Department  are  both  able  to  be  of  real  help 
in  guiding  our  producers  Into  foreign 
markets. 

Q.  Do  we  have  to  control  inflation  as  a  first 
step? 

A.  That  is  vita  lly  Important,  of  course,  but 
It  Is  only  one  el  fment  in  the  picture.  If  we 
can  slow  down  ;he  inflationary  spiral,  that 
win  automatically  help  to  keep  imports  In 
check,  because  comestic  prices  will  be  more 
competitive.  This  would  also  help  to  widen 
our  range  of  exp<  rts. 

But  we  need  t(i  do  much,  much  more  than 
that.  For  exam  ale,  this  country  needs  a 
better  means  of  financing  exports.  U.S.  ex- 
porters today  art  not  at  all  competitive  in 
the  financing  teims  they  can  offer  buyers  In 
other  countries—  and  It  Is  essential  that  they 
should  be  competitive.  In  our  Department, 
we  are  spending  a  lot  of  time  on  this  prob- 
lem, working  wilh  Henry  Kearns,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Expjrt-Import  Bank,  and  with 
the  Federal  Reseitve  Board. 

Q.  What  are  other  countries  doing  to  help 
increase  their  ow;i  foreign  trade? 

A.  Among  other  things,  they  are  providing 
larger  amounts  cf  credit  for  their  exporters 
for  longer  period!  of  time,  and  often  at  lower 
Interest  rates  than  are  available  to  exporters 
in  the  U.S. 

Q.  Does  this  mean  that  governments  of 
some  countries  sv  bsidlze  exports? 


A.  Yes,  In  some  cases.  There  is  a  tendency 
abroad  to  hold  down  Interest  rates  on  money 
that  finances  exports,  regardless  of  the  move- 
ment of  money  rates  In  their  domestic  econ- 
omy. 

In  the  U.S.  we  don't  do  that.  Export-financ- 
ing costs  here  follow  the  movement  of  our 
Interest  rates,  so  at  a  time  like  the  present, 
when  interest  rates  are  the  highest  In  yecirs, 
U.S.  companies  that  want  to  sell  abroad  are  at 
a  deep  disadvantage. 

Q.  Should  we  follow  the  pattern  set  by 
our  competitors  and  subsidize  Interest  rates 
for  American  firms  that  sell  things  abroad? 

A.  I  think  we  have  to  be  more  competitive 
with  other  countries,  and  If  that  means  sub- 
Gidlzlng  Interest  rates,  then  we  should  find 
a  way  to  do  It. 

Q.  Should  we  also  provide  tax  credits  for 
exporters? 

A.  That  is  a  matter  we  are  studying.  There 
are  several  ways  in  which  our  Government 
could  help  exporters  through  direct  tax 
credits  or  tax  deductions.  Some  of  these  steps 
could  be  taken  without  any  new  laws;  others 
would  require  action  by  Congress.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  say  yet  which  might  be  the 
most  feasible.  Before  the  end  of  the  year, 
however,  we  are  hoping  to  find  ways  in  which 
the  tax  system  can  be  used  to  benefit  ex- 
porters. 

HOW  BORDER    TAXES     HT7RT 

Q.  Do  U.S.  exporters  run  into  problems 
from  taxes  In  foreign  countries  where  they 
sell  goods? 

A.  Yes.  A  particular  problem  is  the  gtrowth 
of  border  taxes  abroad — taxes  on  goods  mov- 
ing into  a  country.  An  American  company 
that  wants  to  market  its  products  in  a  coun- 
try with  a  border  tax  has  to  pay  that  levy  If 
It  wants  to  make  the  sale. 

In  many  European  countries,  these  border 
taxes  are  a  reflection  of  value-added  taxes. 
Imposed  at  various  stages  of  the  manufactur- 
ing process.  There  are  plans  now  In  the  Com- 
mon Market  to  get  those  European  countries 
together  on  a  uniform  value-added  tax  on  all 
manufactured  goods,  at  about  15  per  cent  of 
the  total  price  of  the  goods.  That  tax  would 
apply  to  citizens  of  the  countries  involved. 
But  U.S.  exporters  who  wanted  to  sell  within 
the  Common  Market  would  have  to  pay  the 
same  15  per  cent  when  their  goods  entered 
a  member  country,  even  though  they  already 
were  priced  to  include  our  domestic  taxes. 

The  disadvantage  faced  by  an  American 
producer  Is  even  more  evident  in  dealing  with 
a  third  country.  A  competitor  in  a  country 
with  a  15  per  cent  border  tax  receives  a  re- 
fund of  that  tax  from  his  government  on  all 
exports  to  another  country.  The  American 
company  gets  no  such  refund  of  the  domestic 
taxes  it  pays. 

All  of  this  is  the  result  of  a  major  differ- 
ence between  tax  systems.  In  the  U.S.,  we 
collect  most  of  the  taxes  by  direct  levies  on 
corporations  and  Individuals.  In  Europe,  a 
high  proportion  of  revenues  Is  collected  on 
merchandise,  and  It  Is  these  so-called  indi- 
rect taxes  that  are  reflected  in  the  border- 
tax  rates  that  are  assessed  on  imports  and 
rebated  on  expwrts. 

We  in  the  Conunerce  Department  are  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  there  should  be 
serious  study  of  a  value-added  tax  In  the 
U.S.  as  a  partial  substitute  for  other  types 
of  excises  and  Income  taxes. 

Q.  Have  you  made  such  a  recommenda- 
tion? 

A.  We  have  not  as  yet.  But  we  want  to 
study  this  possibility  further  with  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  be  able  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation, pro  or  con,  at  an  early  date. 

OTHER    HTTRDLES    FOR   THE   UNrTED   STATES 

Q.  Besides  taxes,  are  there  other  things 
that  cut  the  flow  of  U.S.  goods  into  foreign 
countries? 

A.  Yes,  besides  tariffs  there  are  a  great 
many  kinds  of  nontarlff  barriers  that  restrict 
trade. 


Q.  What  are  some  of  them? 
A.  One  example  is  the  restrictions  other 
countries  put  on  the  purchases  of  products 
by  their  government  agencies  or  by  national- 
ized Industries.  These  tend  to  effectively  shut 
out  American  goods. 

Then,  in  addition,  many  countries  put 
difficult  technical  requirements  on  imports 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  health  or  safety. 
In  some  cases,  foreign  governments  actually 
subsidize  exports  by  one  means  or  another. 
And  there  are  hundreds  of  other  nontarlff 
barriers  that  Impede  our  exports. 

Q.  Do  we  in  the  U.S.  have  some  of  these 
nontarlff  barriers,  too? 

A.  Yes,  we  have  some  restrictions  on  Im- 
ports that  are  highly  criticized  by  other  na- 
tions. The  "Buy  America"  law  Is  one.  But 
this  Act  specifies  very  clearly  the  ex£u:t  meas- 
ure of  disadvantage  a  foreign  company  has 
In  selling  to  the  U.S.  Government  or  Its  agen- 
cies. No  other  country  has  the  equivalent  of 
this  law.  and  In  most  countries  such  transac- 
tions are  foreclosed  to  American  producers 
by  local  administrative  procedures. 

By  and  large,  we  do  not  have  anywhere 
near  the  trade  restrictions  that  other  coun- 
tries have,  and  that  makes  for  a  lack  of  reci- 
procity In  our  trading  relationships. 

Q.  In  your  recent  travels  abroad  trying  to 
get  trade  barriers  lifted,  what  attitudes  have 
you  found? 

A.  Governments  of  most  countries  agree 
that  these  bars  to  trade  ought  to  be  elimi- 
nated, or  at  least  considerably  reduced. 

On  behalf  of  the  U.S..  I  have  proposed  what 
we  call  an  "open-table  policy" — a  suggestion 
that  we  put  all  the  facts  about  trade  barriers 
and  restrictions  out  in  the  open  and  try  to 
find  ways  to  reduce  their  nimiber  and  their 
Impact.  In  almost  every  case,  this  proposal 
has  been  welcomed,  and  steps  are  under  way 
now  to  set  up  meetings  at  which  these  things 
can  be  explored. 

Q.  What  about  the  Japanese?  Are  they  co- 
operating? 

A.  The  Japanese  Government  has  not  en- 
dorsed the  principle  as  wholeheartedly  as 
some  other  countries.  Japan  has  more  than 
120  different  quantitative  restrictions  on  Im- 
ports. Those  restrictions  are  In  violation  of 
their  commitment  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade — the  so-called 
GATT  agreement. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  own  trade  diffi- 
culties with  Japan  have  been  related  In  large 
measure  to  timing.  We  have  been  pressing 
them  for  some  time  to  cut  trade  barriers  and 
to  make  It  easier  for  our  people  to  invest 
there.  They  have  set  up  a  timetable,  but  it  is 
much  too  slow,  particularly  since  our  trade 
balance  last  year  was  a  negative  1.1  billion 
dollars,  and  probably  will  rise  to  a  negative 
1.5  billion  this  year. 

On  the  positive  side,  for  the  long  term,  I 
believe  the  Japanese  are  slowly  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  position  as  a  major 
world  power  requires  them  to  assume  a 
greater  degree  of  International  reciprocity, 
and  thus  to  modify  some  of  their  trade 
restrictions. 

Q.  Since  a  major  trtide  worry  now  centers 
on  textile  imports  from  Japan,  are  you  pro- 
posing some  special  kinds  of  voluntary  im- 
port restraints? 

A.  Yes.  We  have  proposed  that  an  interna- 
tional agreement  be  negotiated  with  key  ex- 
porting countries  as  a  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. Oxir  concern  over  textile  imports  In- 
volves not  only  Japan  but  a  number  of  other 
countries  in  the  Par  East  and  elsewhere.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  his  Administration  recognize 
It  as  a  unique  type  of  problem  that  requires 
a  special  approach.  The  situation  Is  this: 

For  certain  kinds  of  textiles  and  apparel, 
mostly  from  synthetic  fibers  and  wool,  the 
U.S.  Is  the  only  open  market  In  the  world. 
Every  other  major  nation  has  put  restrictions 
on  Imports  of  those  items.  As  a  result,  the 
producing   countries  all   are   directing   their 
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output  toward  the  U.S.,  and  are  Increasing 
their  capacity  at  an  outstanding  rate.  This 
has  brought  a  tidal  wave  of  imports  that 
the  domestic  Industry  simply  hasn't  been 
able  to  combat.  Just  on  apparel  from  syn- 
thetic fibers,  U.S.  Imports  from  Japan  were 
up  51  per  cent  In  the  first  six  months  of 
1969,  compared  with  the  same  months  last 
year.  ^  , 

Q.  Has  this  posed  a  critical  problem  for 
textile  manufacturers  here? 

A.  Yes.  The  labor  organizations  are  greatly 
exercised  at  the  loss  of  employment  and  the 
necessity  for  closing  plants  In  some  commu- 
nities. And  producing  companies  are  finding 
their  profit  margins  shrinking.  Wage  rates 
here  are  several  times  as  high  as  those  of  our 
large  overseas  competitors. 

Q.  What  can  be  done  about  it? 
A.  We  think  it  can  be  handled  by  an  orderly 
system  of  marketing.  We  are  telling  textile 
producers  in  Japan  and  elsewhere:  "We  do 
not  ask  you  to  reduce  the  level  of  your  ship- 
ments ot  the  U.S.  We  are  willing  to  accept  the 
1968  level  and  even  permit  an  Increase,  year 
by  year,  as  our  total  market  grows.  No  one  In 
your  country  need  lose  a  Job  and  no  one  In 
the  U.S.  need  be  forced  out  of  work." 

In  other  words,  we  are  seeking  to  hold  Im- 
ports to  a  moderate  rate  of  growth,  rather 
than  permitting  the  massive  increases  that 
have  been  taking  place  in  the  past  few  years. 
Q,  Why  not  work  through  GATT  and  get 
the  countries  that  have  put  barriers  on  im- 
ports of  textiles  across  their  own  borders  to 
reduce  those  barriers,  so  the  U.S.  doesn't  have 
to  absorb  the  whole  flood? 

A.  None  of  the  countries  we  have  talked  to 
Is  willing  to  do  that.  They  feel  that  a  degree 
of  protection  is  necessary  for  their  own  In- 
dustries. 

Here,  obviously,  is  a  perfect  example  of  the 
unworkability  of  an  absolute  free-trade  poli- 
cy. There  Is  no  really  free-trade  country  In 
the  world.  Every  nation  has  some  barriers  to 
trade,  over  and  above  tariff  walls,  to  protect 
what  it  considers  Its  long-term  Interests. 

So  the  U.S.  has  to  face  the  textile  problem 
on  that  same  basis,  and  flnd  a  way  to  mod- 
erate the  rate  of  Imports.  This  unusual  situa- 
tion does  not  contradict  President  Nixon's 
basic  belief  in  a  freer  trade  policy. 

Q.  Are  there  other  products  besides  textiles 
where  manufacturers  are  demanding  protec- 
tion from  foreign  Imports? 

A.  Yes.  Congress  has  been  getting  com- 
plaints from  producers  of  shoes,  steel,  elec- 
tronics, flat  glass  and  other  Items.  In  some 
of  these  Instances,  adjustments  to  the  Im- 
port problem  might  be  made  by  the  Indus- 
tries concerned.  But  I  believe  that  we  need 
better  legislation  than  now  exists  to  help 
companies  that  are  clearly  harmed  by  exces- 
sive Imports. 

Q.  Isn't  there  an  "escape  clause"  In  exist- 
ing law  that  Is  supposed  to  help  companies 
that  are  being  hurt? 

A.  Yes,  but  that  provision  Is  Ineffective. 
The  law  Is  so  tightly  written  that  no  com- 
pany up  to  now  has  been  able  to  qualify  for 

aid. 

Q.  What  changes  do  you  propose? 

A.  The  President  should  be  given  more  au- 
thority to  adjust  tariffs  In  such  cases,  and 
access  to  financial  and  other  assistance 
should  be  liberalized  for  a  company  and  its 
workers  who  are  clearly  being  harmed  by 
excessive   Imports. 

Q.  More  and  more  American  companies  are 
setting  up  plants  in  other  countries  to  manu- 
facture goods  for  the  foreign  market.  Doesn't 
income  from  those  subsidiaries  help  offset  a 
falllng-off  in  exports  from  the  U.S.? 

A.  Yes,  to  a  degree — and  this  soxirce  of  In- 
come will  grow  Increasingly  signlflcant  as 
time  goes  on. 

However,  many  American  companies  with 
subsidiaries  overseas  that  were  originally  cre- 
ated Just  to  supply  foreign  markets  now  are 
finding  It  profitable  to  send  some  of  their 
merchandise  back  to  the  United  States.  In 
the  future,  it  may  be  necessary  for  more  U.S. 


companies,  in  their  own  interest,  to  move 
Into  the  low-wage  areas  of  the  world  and 
produce  for  the  U.S.  market.  This  is  a  matter 
of  great  concern  to  \is,  because  it  means 
exporting  Jobs  to  other  countries. 

Q.  How  much  has  that  meant  so  far  In 
taking  Jobs  away  from  American  workers? 

A.  There  is  really  no  way  to  document  that 
or  quantify  It.  We  are  in  an  expanding  econ- 
omy with  high  employment,  so  it  U  difficult 
to  measure  this  kind  of  loss.  But,  as  a  result 
of  more  and  more  U.S.  companies  moving 
Into  the  low-wage  areas  of  the  world,  we  do 
know  that  we  are  suffering  a  definite  loss  of 
Job  opportunities — now  and  for  the  futiu-e. 

WHERE    EXPORTS    WILL    GROW 

Q.  In  what  fields  of  U.S.  industry  do  you 
foresee  the  greatest  growth  of  exports  in  days 
ahead? 

A.  We  have  identified  17  categories  of 
American  manufacturing  In  which  we  see  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  export  growth.  At 
the  top  of  this  list  Is  commercial  aircraft,  in 
which  the  U.S.  has  pre-eminence  in  the 
world.  Next  are  computers  and  high-tech- 
nology components  in  electronics.  Chemicals 
are  high  on  the  list,  and  there  are  others, 
such  as  nuclear  power  plants,  telecommu- 
nications systems,  instrumentation  and 
measuring  devices,  materials-handling  equip- 
ment, and  so  on. 

Q.  What  else  Is  our  Government  doing,  in 
addition  to  trying  to  Increase  exports,  to  im- 
prove our  balance  of  payments  with  other 
countries? 

A.  The  Commerce  Department  has  the  re- 
sponsibility In  two  other  areas  which  directly 
affect  our  payments  balance.  One  has  to  do 
with  travel,  the  other  vrtth  Investments  by 
U.S.  companies  overseas. 

In  the  case  of  travel,  the  U.S.  presently  has 
a  "travel  gap"  of  about  2  billion  dollars  a 
year.  That  Is  the  amount  that  Americans 
spend  in  other  countries  in  excess  of  what 
people  from  other  countries  spend  here. 

We  are  pushing  an  active  campaign  to  in- 
duce more  people  abroad  to  visit  the  United 
States.  We  are  expanding  the  program  this 
year  to  induce  travel  agencies  to  offer  flat- 
price  package  and  group  tours  to  foreigners 
to  visit  the  U.S..  and  we  are  trying  to  get 
business  and  professional  groups  from  other 
countries  to  hold  conventions  in  this 
country. 

In  the  case  of  direct  control  over  foreign 
investments,  we  recognize  that  this  Is  not  a 
desirable  long-range  program.  We  want  to 
eliminate  it.  We  are  continuing  it  now  only 
because  of  the  current  stringency  in  the  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Under  present  controls,  the  amount  of 
American  investment  that  will  be  permitted 
overseas  in  1969  is  about  3.35  billion  dollars. 
That  is  in  terms  of  actual  net  investment, 
which  will  be  augmented,  of  course,  by 
money  that  can  be  raised  by  American  com- 
panies in  foreign  markets. 

This  limit  Is  not  a  severe  impediment  to 
business  in  the  present  economic  climate.  As 
soon  as  the  balance-of-payments  situation 
permits,  the  Administration  will  want  to  re- 
move the  remaining  controls  on  overseas 
Investment. 

Q.  In  the  meantime,  should  measures  be 
taken  to  restrict  American  travel  abroad? 

A.  As  you  know,  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion proposed  some  restrictive  measures,  and 
even  taxes  on  spending  by  U.S.  travelers 
abroad.  President  Nixon  has  decided  against 
any  proposals  of  this  type. 

We  would  very  much  like  the  American 
people  to  see  their  own  country  first.  But, 
beyond  exhortations  of  that  type,  we  have 
no  plans  to  make  It  more  difficult  for  Ameri- 
cans to  travel  to  other  countries. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EYE 
FOUNDATION 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  unique 
charitable  organization,  one  of  the  most 


valuable  in  the  United  States,  is  the  In- 
ternational Eye  Foundation,  with  head- 
quarters located  in  the  Sibley  Memorial 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.C.  In  the  words 
of  its  executive  director,  Mr.  James  Jay 
Lawlor,  the  lEF  is  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
motion of  peace  and  better  understand- 
ing through  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
worldwide  blindness.  In  its  work  toward 
this  great  end  the  foundation  receives  no 
Grovemment  funds  of  any  sort,  but  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  generosity  of  in- 
dividuals. 

In  order  that  Members  of  Congress 
may  become  newly  or  better  acquainted 
with  the  activities  of  the  lEP,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  of 
its  history  and  purpose  and  its  annual 
report  for  1968-69  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  International  Eye  Pottndation 
history    and   purpose 
The  International  Eye  Foundation  is  the 
result   of   an  expanded  organization   of   the 
International  Eye-Bank,  to  provide  training 
in  the  latest  eye  diagnostic  and  surgical  tech- 
niques for  young  American  and  foreign  oph- 
thalmologists. In  answer  to  many  requests, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  observations  of  Doctors 
Tom  Dooley,  Peter  Commanduras  and  J.  H. 
King,   Jr.,   the   International   Eye-Bank  was 
established  In  1961  to  fulfill  an  urgent  need. 
Eye  tissues  were  becoming  available  In  the 
United  States  for  the  treatment  of  the  blind 
who  would  benefit  by  eye  tissue  transplants, 
but  no  tissues  were  available  in  many  other 
countries.  This  free  service  to  provide  ocular 
tissue  to  foreign  hospitals  and  eye  surgeons 
has  been  successful   In   the  prevention   and 
treatment   of   blindness   in    areas   where   no 
help  was  formerly  forthcoming.  During  times 
of   emergencies,   such   as   have   occurred   re- 
cently in  the  Near  East  and  Viet  Nam.  special 
efforts  are  made  to  provide  corneal  tissue  for 
military  and  civilian  casualties  of  war.  The 
International  Eye  Foundation  recently  estab- 
lished an  eye-bank  for  this  purpose  at  the 
Vinh  Long  Hospital  near  Saigon.  Twenty-flve 
others    have    been    formed    throughout    the 
world. 

It  became  obvious  soon  after  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  the  eye-bank  that  a  much  broader 
program  was  not  only  necessary,  but  In  de- 
mand in  practically  every  area  of  the  free 
world.  Many  newly  emerging  countries  do 
not  have  the  benefit  of  trained  medical  and 
para-medical  personnel,  especially  in  the 
highly  specialized  fields  of  eye  surgery  and 
eye-banking.  As  a  result,  the  International 
Eye  Foundation  program  has  been  expanded 
to  include  fellowships,  surgical  teaching 
teams  and  visiting  professor  programs 
throughout  the  world.  One  facet  of  the  re- 
organization has  been  the  formation  of  a 
prominent  lay  board  of  which  former  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  is  the  Honorary 
President. 

The  International  Eye  Foundation  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  promotion  of  peace  and  better 
understanding  through  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  world-wide  blindness.  Of  the  more 
than  15  million  known  blind  throughout  the 
world,  over  one-fourth  could  be  cured  or 
helped  to  a  great  degree  by  the  services  of  the 
International  Eye  Foundation;  thousands 
have  already  returned  to  a  useful  place  In 
society.  This  is  not  a  "missionary"  proeram. 
but  is  an  effort  to  teach  others  to  become  self 
sufficient  in  proper  eye  care  and  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  blindness. 

The  general  plan  of  the  International  Eye 
Foundation  is  to  establish  eye  units  in  areas, 
including  the  United  States,  where  the  need 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  blind- 
ness Is  of  paramount  importance  and  where 
present   facilities    are   Inadequate.   Most   of 
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these  areas  are  tboee  of  low  economic  status 
where  there  are  few  eye  spedsUlsts.  nurses, 
technicians  and  trained  administrative  pet- 
sonnel.  The  "People  to  People"  philoeophy  of 
assistance  lnlUat«d  by  President  Elsenhower 
Is  followed  as  closely  as   possible. 

Teaching  is  th«  primary  aim  of  the  Inter- 
national Eye  Foundation,  geared  to  the  re- 
duction of  blindness  by  raising  the  stand- 
ards of  eye  care,  "nieee  programs  are  primarily 
to  encourage  self-help  and  are  designed  to 
phase  out  after  »  specified  period  of  time. 
I.E.F.  doctors  go  ()nly  where  they  are  Invited. 
Assistance  is  olTered  In  the  establishment 
of  local  eye-banl(  facilities,  with  new  pres- 
ervation methodsl  In  some  countrlee,  this  Is 
augmented  by  th*  presence  of  eye  specialists 
from  the  U,S.A.  la  residence  from  periods  of 
several  months  U>  a  year  or  more.  Ophthal- 
mologists In  their  last  year  of  training,  or 
those  who  have  recently  completed  training, 
are  assigned  for  ajmlnlmum  of  three  months. 
These  men  work  j  in  a  university  eye  clinic. 
In  most  Instances,  under  the  authority  of  the 
senior  local  ophtitalmologlst.  Visiting  volun- 
tary senior  professors  supplement  the  pro- 
gram by  teachli^g  for  two  to  four  week 
assignments. 

The  young  meniare  sponsored  by  the  Inter- 
national .^ye  Pdundatlon  fellowships  for 
travel  plua.a  smcUt  monthly  stipend.  The  host 
country  furnishes  ho\i8lng.  local  transporta- 
tion and  food  (orja  food  allowance). 

Fellowships  arei assigned  to  countries  that 
deelre  to  send  a  young  ophthalmologist  to 
the  International  i  Eye  Foundation  In  Wash- 
ington to  study  leye- banking  methods  and 
new  techniques  ui  ophthalmology.  These  In- 
dividuals are  selected  by  their  local  ophthal- 
mologlcal  socletlea  for  a  tour  of  three  months. 
Travel,  a  small  mqnthly  stipend,  and  In  some 
cases,  housing,  a^e  provided.  These  are  fi- 
nanced by  private  fellowship  donations  to  the 
InternaUonal  Eyf  Foundation  and  funds 
raised  through  thi  efforts  of  the  "Foresight" 
club. 

A  research  program  Is  conducted  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  *nd  treatment  of  blinding 
diseases  and  to  i^pgrade  eye- banking  tech- 
nics and  process^  for  the  preservation  of 
hxunan  ocular  tissues  Clinics  and  confer- 
ences are  held  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
International  Eyej  Foundation  and  are  at- 
tended by  local  anfl  foreign  ophthalmologists, 
fellows  and  eye  residents.  A  research  fellow- 
ship la  sponsored  by  the  International  Eye 
Foundation  on  a  yearly  basis. 

In  cooperation  v»lth  the  60  members  of  the 
Bye-Bank  Association  of  America,  fresh  and 
preserved  eye  tissxies  are  shipped  to  hospitals 
and  eye  surgeons  who  cannot  obtain  them 
locally.  United  St»te8  and  foreign  ophthal- 
mologists, technicians,  nursing  and  adminis- 
trative personnel  »re  offered  free  courses  In 
eye-banking,  presorvatlon,  nursing  care  and 
administration  at  the  Foundation  headquar- 
ters in  Washlngtoi). 

The  International  Eye  Foundation  struc- 
ture consists  of  a  lledlcal  Director,  Associate 
Medical  Director,  plroctor  of  Resetirch  and 
Training  and  Exe<juUve  Director.  The  Medi- 
cal Advisory  Boaitl  lists  many  well-known 
United  States  ophljhalmologlsts  Interested  In 
International  medtclne.  The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors Is  made  up  if  prominent  laymen.  In- 
terested In  the  conicepts  of  the  International 
Eye  Foundation,  wtoo  direct  its  development 
and  recommend  nieasures  for  fund-raising. 
Reports  are  submitted  to  sponsors  of  fellow- 
ships and  other  contributors. 
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Fellowships  .  .  . 
During  the  past  fiscal  year,  renewals  were 
received  for  the  Btmker,  Hermann  and  Car- 
rlgan  Fellowships,  and  a  new  fellowship  was 
established  in  the  bame  of  Walter  Atkinson, 
M.D.  Program  ar^as  and  fellows  serving 
Included  : 


1.  El  Salvador 
provided   funds   fir 


rhe  Hermann  Fellowship 
four    young   American 


ophthalmologists  from  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  Missouri  to  teach,  operate 
and  continue  their  surgical  training  at  the 
University  Hospital  in  El  Salvador  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Humberto  Bscaplnl. 
Each  of  the  following  men  served  for  a  period 
of  three  months:  F.  Thomas  Ott,  MX)., 
George  Bohlglan,  M.D..  Mitchell  Shapiro, 
M.D.  and  Richard  E.  Lemor,  M.D. 

2.  Karachi,  Pakistan:  The  McCormick  and 
Bunker  Fellowships  provided  funds  for  the 
training  of  two  young  .ophthalmologists  at 
the  Spencer  Eye  Hospital,  Stephen  P.  Shear- 
ing, M.D.  of  San  Francisco  and  Q.  David 
Wlltchlk,  M.D.  of  Brooklyn.  Doctor  Shearing 
and  Doctor  Wlltchlk  each  served  In  Karachi 
for  a  period  of  six  months  and  both  par- 
ticipated in  an  "eye  camp"  program  where 
himdreds  of  destitute  blind  patlenu  were 
operated  upon. 

3.  Haiti:  The  Fitzgerald  PeUowshlp  at 
Port  de  Palx,  Haiti,  provided  training  for 
Fred  Slaughter.,  M.D.  of  Bristol,  Tennessee 
and  O.  David  Wlltchlk,  MX),  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  Both  men  served  at  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  Hospital  for  six  months. 

4.  Puerto  Rico:  From  January  to  April 
1969,  the  International  Eye  Foundation, 
utilizing  funds  from  the  Bunker,  Hermann, 
Atkinson  and  Smith,  Miller  &  Patch  Fellow- 
ships, granted  fellowships  for  ten  Latin 
American  ophthalmologists  to  study  the 
Basic  Sciences  of  Ophthalmology  at  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  in  San  Juan. 
Puerto  Rico.  This  course  was  formerly 
sponsored  by  a  grant  to  the  I.E.F.  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  how- 
ever, these  funds  were  not  available  during 
the  past  year.  As  a  resiilt,  It  was  necessary 
for  the  I.E.F.  to  provide  tlO.OOO  from  its  fel- 
lowship accounts  for  this  purpose.  The  men 
who  were  sponsored,  and  their  countries  of 
origin  are  as  follows: 

Dr.  Carlos  Alberto  Antonlnl  Romero, 
Argentina. 

Dr.  Oscar  Blacutt  L6pez,  Bolivia. 

Dr.  Francisco  J.  Vizquez  G6mez,  Colombia. 

Dr.  Ernesto  G6mez  S&nchez,  Dominican 
Republic. 

Dr.  Joa^  E.  Marmolejo  Arache,  Dominican 
Republic. 

Dra.  Bsperanza  Mungula  Sallna,  Nicaragua. 

Dr.  Silvio  Colman  Romero,  Paraguay. 

Dra.  Ren^  Vlllaverde  Samaniego,  Peru. 

Dr.  Juan  H.  Berrios  Rivera,  San  Salvador. 

Dr.  Juan  Esplnoza  Camacho,  Venezuela. 

Alfredo  Levlsohn,  M.D.  was  provided  a 
fellowship  to  assist  In  the  lectures  given  In 
the  Basic  Science  Course  during  February. 
Doctor  Levlsohn  is  a  senior  resident  In  oph- 
thalmology at  Georgetown  and  was  quite 
valuable  to  the  course  because  of  his  ability 
to  translate  lectures  Into  Spanish. 

Serving  with  the  International  Eye  Foun- 
dation on  a  fellowship  from  the  Heed  Po\in- 
datlon  of  Chicago  was  Ann  Irish,  MJ>.,  a 
graduate  of  the  Georgetown  University  pro- 
gram. Doctor  Irish  spent  the  entire  year  with 
the  I.EJ".  It  was  agreed  that  following  her 
fellowship.  Doctor  Irish  would  remain  with 
the  I.E  J.  as  Director  of  Research  and  Train- 
ing. In  order  to  investigate  locations  for 
future  Eye  Foundation  programs.  Doctor 
Irish  was  requested  to  make  a  survey  of 
several  eye  Institutes  In  India.  Pakistan,  Cey- 
lon. Egypt  and  T\mlsla.  As  a  result  of  her 
trip,  it  Is  anticipated  that  new  programs  will 
be  established  by  the  I,E.P.  in  India  and 
Tunisia  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  are 
available. 

The  Carrlgan  Fellowship  provided  three 
month's  training  at  the  Foundation  head- 
quarters in  Washington  and  at  eye  centers 
in  New  Tork.  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Duke 
University  and  the  University  of  Florida  for 
Roberto  Fernandez,  MJJ.  of  Argentina.  Doc- 
tor Fernandez  spent  six  weeks  studying  eye- 
banking,  corneal  preservation  methods  and 
cornea  transplant  surgery  at  the  I.E.F.  head- 
quarters, and  the  rest  of  his  time  was  de- 


voted to  working  in  the  various  research 
projects  which  are  being  performed  at  the 
above-named  centers. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  fellowship 
was  granted  to  a  social  worker  serving  the 
blind.  Mr.  S.  H.  Slddlqul  of  the  Spencer  Eye 
Hospital  In  Karachi,  Pakistan  was  sponsored 
by  the  Bunker  Fellowship  for  study  at  the 
Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Mr.  Slddlqul  spent  three  months 
on  case  work  In  Washington,  D.C.  and  had 
one  month's  training  at  the  Lighthouse  In 
New  York  City. 

Juan  Berrloe,  MX),  of  El  Salvador  was  pro- 
vided a  partial  Hermann  Fellowship  to  sup- 
plement his  training  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  Bunker  Fellowship  provided  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  a  Jenkel-Davidson  CUnl- 
Camera  to  be  used  In  the  Corneal  Clinic  at 
the  Sibley-Oeorgetown  Corneal  Center  for 
close-up  ocular  photography.  The  Hermann 
Fellowship  and  a  grant  from  Ethicon,  Inc., 
provided  new  eye  instruments  and  sutures 
for  use  In  the  I.E.F.  programs  in  El  Salvador 
and  Haiti.  Photographic  equipment  to  assist 
in  the  training  of  fellows  at  the  Foundation 
headquarters  was  purchaseu  with  funds  from 
the  Atkinson  and  Carrlgan  Fellowships  and 
several  new  eye  texts  for  the  I.E.F.  library 
were  provided  through  the  Bunker  and  Her- 
mann Fellowships. 

Mr.  Qrover  Hermann  and  Mr.  George  M. 
Bunker,  long-time  sponsors  of  fellowships  for 
the  I.E.F.,  were  both  honored  by  the  Pan 
American  Association  of  Ophthalmology  for 
their  efforts  to  provide  better  care  and  treat- 
ment for  the  blind  throughout  the  world. 

Tissue  shipments 

During  the  past  year,  there  was  a  marked 
shortage  of  eye  tissue  available  for  cornea 
transplant  surgery  In  the  United  States.  For 
this  reason.  It  was  possible  for  the  Interna- 
tional Eye  Bank  to  send  only  25  pairs  of  eyes 
for  penetrating  cornea  grafts  to  foreign  hos- 
pitals and  surgeons.  Howe\er,  316  preserved 
corneas,  42  preserved  sclera  and  18  specimens 
of  vitreous  were  shipped.  Corneas  and  scleral 
tissue  were  provided  to  the  Vlnh  Long  Hos- 
pital in  Viet  Nam  for  the  treatment  of  both 
civilian  and  military  casualties  of  the  Viet- 
namese war.  Other  supplier  and  equipment 
were  provided  for  the  eye-bank  there  which 
was  established  under  LEJ".  auspices  in  1966. 
Supplies  and  equipment  were  also  donated 
by  the  I.E.F.  to  help  establish  eye-banks  in 
Quito,  Equador;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina  and 
Bilaspur,  India. 

A  new  eye  shipping  container  was  devel- 
oped by  the  I.E.P.  which  maintains  the  prop- 
er temperature  for  shipment  of  eye  tissue 
for  72  hours.  The  container  was  thoroughly 
tested,  both  in  the  laboratory  and  In  the 
field,  and  has  proven  completely  satisfactory 
for  eye  shipments  to  any  part  of  the  world. 
This  multi-use  container  is  inexpensive 
enough  to  be  considered  disposable  for  over- 
seas use.  It  is  felt  that  most  eye-banks  will 
begin  using  this  "eye  shipper"  regularly  In 
the  near  future. 

A  detailed  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
International  Eye-Bank  since  Its  Inception 
in  1961  Is  attached. 

Surgical  teachiTig  teams 
A  team  consisting  of  A.  B.  Rlzzutl,  M.D.  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  Anthony  Delia  Rocca, 
M.D.,  White  Plains,  New  York  and  Trimble 
Johnson,  M.D.,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  traveled 
extensively  through  the  Far  East  teaching  and 
operating  under  the  axisplces  of  the  I.E.F.  in 
February  and  March.  Areas  In  which  the 
team  operated  were  Karachi,  Pakistan; 
Djakarta,  Indonesia;  Denpasar.  Ball  and 
Singapore.  These  surgeons  were  also  honored 
guest  lecturers  at  eye  conferences  being  held 
in  Djakarta  and  Singapore.  An  eye-bank  to 
serve  the  South  Pacific  was  established  at 
this  time  in  Singapore,  with  the  support  of 
the  I.EJ. 
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Corneal  conference 
The  First  annual  Corneal  Conference 
sponsored  by  the  I.EJ.  Corneal  Center  was 
held  at  the  Fovmdatlon  headquarters,  Sibley 
Memorial  Hospital.  Washington.  D.C.  on 
April  9  and  10.  1989.  The  conference  was  at- 
tended by  46  ophthalmologists  and  eye 
residents  from  the  Washington  area.  Among 
the  eleven  well-known  guest  lecturers  were* 
two  outstanding  South  American  professors, 
Enrique  Malbran,  M.D.  and  Juan  Arentsen 
Sauer,  M.D.  The  Chairman  of  the  Confer- 
ence was  John  Harry  King,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Medical 
Director  of  the  Foundation.  Also  attending 
the  lectures,  at  no  fee,  were  a  nximber  of 
ophthalmic  nurses,  technicians  and  opera- 
ting room  assistants  from  the  Washington 

area. 

Corneal  center 

The  Corneal  Center,  co-founded  In  1968, 
by  the  International  Eye  Foundation,  Sibley 
Memorial  Hospltel  and  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity was  responsible  for  examination 
and  treatment  of  62  patlente  under  the  direc- 
tion of  A.  M.  Reynolds,  Jr..  M.D..  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Ophthalmology  at 
Sibley  Memorial  Hospital.  J.  H.  King,  Jr., 
M  D.  and  Ann  Irish,  M.D. 

Research 
The  International  Eye  Foundation  research 
program  Involving  the  use  of  collagen  was 
initiated  at  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  In  Washington.  Doctor  Ann  Irish 
13  devoting  one-half  of  her  time  to  the  work 
which  was  begun  by  Doctor  King  In  1964.  A 
small  research  grant  has  been  made  avail- 
able by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  help 
support  this  Important  project.  Additional 
funds  have  been  applied  for  In  order  to  ex- 
pand the  research  program  during  the  com- 
ing year. 

Tissue  distribution  center 
Plans  for  an  eye-bank  teletype  network 
have  been  formulated  by  the  I.EJ".  which 
would  provide  Instant  communication  be- 
tween ten  major  regional  members  of  the 
Eye-Bank  Association  of  America.  The  net- 
work would  greatly  increase  the  efficiency 
of  communlcaUons  regarding  available  tissue, 
emergency  needs  and  methods  of  shipment 
of  tissue  "throughout  the  United  States.  The 
system  would  be  valuable  for  not  only  the 
distribution  of  eye  tissue,  but  also  other  hu- 
man tissue  used  for  transplantation.  Includ- 
ing heart,  kidney,  blood  vessels  and  inner 
ear.  An  application  to  provide  funds  for  a 
pilot  study  for  the  '"Hssue  Distribution  Cen- 
ter" was  submitted  to  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  however,  the  application  was 
rejected  and  funds  are  stUl  being  sought  for 
this  most  Important  project. 

Eye  test  charts  provided  free 
An  eye  test  chart  developed  by  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  Society,  Washington, 
D.C.  was  sent  by  mall  from  the  International 
Eye  Foundation  to  over  35.000  fsunllies 
throughout  the  country  during  the  spring  of 
1969.  The  test  charts  are  designed  to  Indicate 
eye  problems  such  as  amblyopia  in  young 
children.  Early  diagnosis  of  such  problems 
can  quite  often  save  the  eyesight  of  a  child. 
The  chart  Is  designed  to  be  used  by  the 
mother  In  the  home  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  If  problems  are  indicated,  the  child 
should  be  taken  to  an  ophthalmologist  for 
further  examination.  The  I.EJ.  brochure  and 
a  donation  request  were  Included  In  the 
mailing.  A  grateful  response  was  received  by 
the  Foundation  for  this  service,  which  will  be 
continued  on  a  Isu-ger  scale  when  funds  are 
available. 

Eye  dance 
The  1969  Eye  Dance  was  held  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Bunker  of  Spring 
Valley,  Washington,  D.C.  Due  to  the  sudden 
illness  of  President  Salazar  of  Portugal,  the 
dance  was  relocated  at  the  last  moment  from 
the  Embassy  of  Portugal  to  the  Bunker  home. 
Thanks  to  the  superlative  effort  put  forth  by 
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the  Ladies  Committee,  a  profit  of  $4,500  was 
received  to  help  support  the  I.E  J.  programs. 

Christmas  cards 
A  profit  of  over  $700  was  realized  from  the 
sale  of  Christmas  cards  In  1968.  The  Founda- 
tion will  have  cards  available  for  sale  each 
year  as  a  result  of  the  success  of  past  efforts. 

Black  tie  dance  benefit 
A  benefit  dance  for  the  I.E.F.  was  held  In 
May  of  1969  at  Marwood,  the  Gore  estate,  In 
Potomac,  Maryland.  The  dance  was  sponsored 
by  the  Black  Tie  Club  of  Washington  and 
was  highly  successful.  As  a  result  of  the 
dance,  the  Black  Tie  Club  presented  $6,000  to 
the  I.E.F. 

Foresight  luncheon 

A  Ladles  Committee,  chaired  by  Mrs.  John 
F.  Kramer  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Clark,  both 
of  Bethesda,  was  formed  In  April  to  spionsor 
the  first  annual  Foresight  Luncheon  and 
Fashion  Show  for  the  benefit  of  the  I.E.F. 
The  luncheon  will  be  held  on  September  10, 
1969.  at  the  Mayfiower  Hotel  In  Washington, 
DC.  The  ladles  hope  to  sell  900  tickets  for  the 
luncheon  to  raise  a  minimum  of  $5,000  for 
the  support  of  the  Eye  Foundation  programs. 
Miss  Anita  Colby,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
I.E.F.  Board  of  Directors  and  well-known 
fashion  consultant,  has  agreed  to  serve  as 
Mistress  of  Ceremonies.  Tickets  are  available 
through  the  I.E.F.  headquarters  at  Sibley 
Memorial  Hospital. 

Public  service  announcements 
The  Eye  Foundation  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Miss  Anita  Colby  and  Miss  Barbara 
Walters  of  New  York  City  and  Mr.  Al  Ross  of 
Washington  for  their  generous  cooperation  In 
producing  radio  announcements  for  the 
Foundation.  These  announcements  were  sent 
to  300  radio  stations  throughout  the  coim- 
try  during  the  p)ast  year  and,  as  a  result, 
many  letters  of  inquiry  and  offers  of  support 
were  received.  The  announcements  are  played 
free  of  charge  by  the  radio  stations  on  public 
service  air  time. 

A  T.V.  announcement  Is  being  planned,  and 
a  script  has  been  sent  to  Mr.  Bob  Hope  with 
the  request  that  he  donate  his  services  for 
this  one-minute  announcement. 

A  documentary  film  is  also  being  planned 
with  production  to  begin  as  soon  as  funds 
are  received  for  financing.  The  total  amount 
needed  for  the  documentary  is  $40,000. 
AID  accreditation 
At  the  request  of  the  Accreditations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Agency  for  International  De^ 
velopment,  three  members  of  the  Foundation 
appeared    before    their    April    hearing.    Sirs. 
Florence  S.  Mahoney;   Doctor  King,  Medical 
Director,  and  Mrs.  James  J.  Lawlor,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  I.E.P.  testified  regarding 
the  Foundation's  programs  in  order  to  have 
the  I.E.F.  recognized  as  an  accredited  volun- 
tary    agency     providing     medical     services 
abroad.    One    of    the    prerequisites    of    the 
Committee  was  that  the  Foundation  be  In- 
corporated.   This    was   accomplished    in    the 
DUtrtct  of  Columbia  on  May  25,   1969.  Ac- 
creditation was  received  early  In  July. 
Neva  York  office 
The  Foundation  has  rented  space  In  New 
York  City  at  135  East  54th  Street  for  an  of- 
fice and  department  which  will  be  used  by 
the  New  York  Fund  Raising  Committee  and 
I.E.F.  staff,  and  also  to  house  I.E.F.  fellows 
who  are  sent  to  New  York  to  study  at  vari- 
ous eye  institutes  as  part  of  their  fellowship 
program. 

New  quarters 
Additional  sp>ace  has  been  provided  to  the 
Foundation  on  the  sixth  floor  of  Hayes  Hall 
at  Sibley  Memorial  Hospital.  Approximately 
three  times  as  much  floor  space  as  our  old 
unit  has  been  renovated  for  both  adminis- 
trative offices  and  laboratory  area.  This  has 
been  provided  at  no  additional  charge  by 
the  administrators  of  Sibley  Hospital,  and 
plans   are  currently   under  way   to  provide 


space  for  research  animals  In  the  animal 
quarters  at  the  main  hospital  building.  This 
will  allow  the  Foundation  to  Increase  its  re- 
search activities  and  relocate  some  of  the 
programs  which  are  being  carried  out  at  other 
institutions. 


New   board  members 

During  1969.  the  following  new  members 
were  added  to  the  International  Eye  Founda- 
tion Board  of  Directors: 

Mr.  John  H.  Meier,  Hughes  Nevada  Or- 
ganization, Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

Mr.  James  F.  Ryan,  Georgetown  Research 
and  Development  Corporation,  Washington. 
DC. 


DRUGS  FROM  THE  SEA 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  in  its  com- 
prehensive report  to  the  President  and 
Congress  earlier  this  year,  entitled  "Our 
Nation  and  the  Sea."  the  Commission  on 
Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and  Re- 
sources called  attention  to  the  need  for 
exploration  for  new  food  and  drug  re- 
sources from  the  oceans. 

Last  month,  a  conference  to  discuss 
this  particular  subject  was  held  at  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island.  Its  sponsors 
were  the  Marine  Biology  Committee  of 
the  Marine  Technology  Society,  Earl 
Herron.  Jr..  chairman;  the  College  of 
Pharmacy,  University  of  Rhode  Island; 
and  the  Bio-Instrumentation  Advisory 
Coimcll  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Biological  Sciences. 

Out  of  this  conference  came  strong 
endorsement  of  S.  1588,  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  and  cosE>onsored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  and 
myself.  The  bill  would  establish  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Marine  Medicine  and 
Pharmacology  in  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

The  endorsement  is  gratifying  because 
it  underscores  the  need  for  enactment  of 
the  legislation  and  emphasizes  the  find- 
ings of  the  Marine  Science  Commission, 
when  it  stated: 

Practically  no  research  Is  presently  being 
conducted  by  government  or  Industry  on 
marine  bioactlve  substances  as  possible 
sources  of  new  commercial  pharmaceutical 
products.  ...  So  far,  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  all  the  sea  organlslms  known  to 
contain  biologically  active  materials  have 
been  studied. 

The  Commission,  therefore,  specifi- 
cally recommended  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Institute  of  Marine  Medicine 
and  Pharmsicology  "to  effect  a  method- 
ical evaluation  of  the  sea  as  a  source 
of  new  and  useful  active  substances." 

It  is  gratifying,  also,  that  a  general 
publication  like  Time  magazine  has  de- 
voted a  full  page  of  text  and  illustration 
to  the  subject  of  "Drugs  From  the  Sea." 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Time 
article  of  September  5,  1969,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

My  State  of  Hawaii  has  a  keen  interest 
in  marine  medicine.  The  University  of 
Hawaii  has  pioneered  in  various  aspects 
of  research  of  the  sea  and  its  products 
with  a  view  toward  advancing  scientific 
knowledge  which  can  be  applied  toward 
the  causes,  diagnosis,  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  control  of  physical  and  mental 
diseases  and  impairments  of  man. 

Several  groups  of  investigators  at  the 
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University  of  Hi  iwail  are  studying  various 
marine  biomedical  products  In  the  seas 
about  Hawaii  9nd  In  the  troplc&l  Indo- 
Paciflc. 

I  have  been '  advised  that  the  many 
biomedical  sciantists  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii  view  with  great  satisfaction 
the  proposed  legislation  to  establish  the 
National  Institute  of  Marine  Medicine 
and  Pharmacology,  as  the  institute  has 
objectives  whieh  are  consistent  with 
those  endorsed  py  the  Hawaii  State  Leg- 
islature in  setting  up  the  Pacific  Biomed- 
ical Flesearch  Cfnter  in  1962. 

It  was  recognized  then  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  HaT^aii  could  most  usefully 
capitalize  on  the  adjacent  marine  en- 
vironment for  undertaking  studies  of  or- 
ganisms which  ^re  of  direct  medical  use- 
fulness to  man  in  that  they  yield  drugs, 
and  also  that  inany  marine  organisms 
provide  simple  Models  of  the  more  com- 
ratlng  in  man  and  the 


I  am  confident  that  other  universities. 
In  their  own  marine  setting,  would  ad- 
vance also  if  given  the  impetus  possible 
with  the  establishment  of  the  proposed 
National  Institute  of  Marine  Medicine 
and  Pharmacology. 

For  the  sake  of  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  people  everywhere  who  would 
benefit  from  marine  medicine  and  phar- 
macology, I  urge  th^t  S.  1588  be  given 
early  and  favorable  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


plex  systems  op 
higher  vertebra 

In  this  context,  for  example,  it  is  re- 
called tbat  the  whole  range  of  disorders 
known  as-  cancer  involve  the  rapid  and 
uncontrolled  division  and  replication  of 
cells.  Some  of  I  the  most  sophisticated 
studies  of  cell  (jivislon  in  the  world  are 
taking  place  now  in  the  Pacific  Biomedi- 
cal Research  Ctnter  where  a  group  of 
investigators  are  using  the  sea  urchin 
egg  as  their  exi^erimental  tool;  the  sea 
urchins  are  collected  right  off  shore  from 
the  Waikiki  labfljratory. 

In  addition  u>  the  work  at  the  Pacific 
Biomedical  Research  Center,  the  Hawaii 
Institute  of  Biology  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii  has  be«i  investigating  marine 
toxins,  especially  of  fishes,  In  a  continu- 
ing program  over  the  last  decade. 

The  major  itesearch  effort  in  the 
poisonous  fish  p|x>gram  has  centered  on 
ciguatera,  the  niost  common  and  wide- 
spread form  of  I  blood  poisoning  from 
eating  fish.  It  is  found  in  tropical  regions 
throughout  the  I  world  and  involves  a 
great  many  specjes  of  reef  fishes. 

More  than  28  scientific  publications 
have  resulted  from  the  poisonous  fish  in- 
vestigations of  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
Another  group;  of  investigators,  in  the 
school  of  medicine,  is  systematically 
searching  for  various  pharmacological 
agents  in  the  Papific  and  Asian  tropics, 
several  of  which  icome  from  the  tropical 
seas.  I 

A  professor  In  the  department  of  bot- 
any Is  studying  chemical  products  of 
biological  activity  produced  by  Philip- 
pine algae,  while  several  in  the  depart- 
ment of  microbiology  are  devoting  part 
of  their  search  Efforts  to  the  study  of 
products  and  activity  of  various  algae, 
fungi,  and  bacteria. 

In  the  departn^ent  of  chemistry,  sev- 
eral faculty  members  are  working  on  the 
elucidation  of  the  molecular  structure  of 
marine  biological  products. 

As  an  institution  oriented  toward  the 
biologically  rich  tropical  sea.  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  has  a  deep  interest  in 


the  progress  of  £ 


the   Senate   Cominittee   on   Labor  and 


Public  Welfare.  If 


1588,  now  pendng  in 


S.  1588  is  enacted  and 


funded,  the  Umv<rsity  of  Hawaii  would 
be  in  a  position  tc  move  to  the  forefront 
of  institutional  research  in  marine  medi- 
cine and  pharmacplogy. 


Drugs  Prom  the  Ska 
Researchers  will  go  anywhere  and  test 
anything  In  the  hope  of  finding  medicines 
to  use  against  diseases  and  disorders  that 
by  present  methods  are  either  difficult  to 
treat  or  Incurable.  One  of  their  most  for- 
tultou»  finds  was  made  In  a  Peoria  (111.) 
market,  where  they  scraped  from  an  overripe 
cantaloupe  the  parent  strain  of  mold  that 
fathered  millions  of  doses  of  penicillin.  Now 
that  most  of  the  world's  land  surface  has 
been  fine-combed  for  microbes  that  might 
yield  new  antibiotics,  the  sclenUsts  are  turn- 
ing to  the  sea.  One  useful  drug,  cephalothln 
(which  Is  effective  against  many  germs  that 
are  resistant  to  penicillin ) ,  has  already  been 
developed  from  a  mold  that  was  recovered 
near  a  sewer  outlet  In  the  sea  off  Sardinia. 
The  search,  recently  Intensified,  extends 
from  the  Sea  of  Japan  to  the  frigid  waters 
of  Antarctica,  from  the  tepid  shallows  of 
coral  reefs  in  the  Caribbean  to  the  far-west- 
ern Pacific. 

Last  week  202  specialists  in  half  a  dozen 
sciences  met  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  for  a  roundup  conference  on  the 
progress  and  problems  connected  with  min- 
ing the  seas  for  drugs.  Almost  to  a  man,  they 
complained  of  lack  of  funds— a  shortage  In- 
tensified by  recent  cutbacks  In  governmental 
grants— and  proclaimed  their  support  of 
Senator  Warren  Magnuson's  bill  to  set  up  a 
National  Institute  of  Marine  Medicine  and 
Pharmacology.  In  speech  after  speech  they 
pointed  out  that  the  vast  majority  of  all 
known  forms  of  anlma:  Ufe  are  found  In  the 
sea,  which  they  expect  to  yield  a  propor- 
tionately rich  harvest  of  medically  useful 
chemicals.  Dr.  Paul  R.  Burkholder.  famed 
for  his  discovery  of  chloramphenicol  ■  (In  a 
Venezuelan  soil  mold)  more  than  20  years 
ago,  prodded  the  pharmaceutical  Industry 
to  speed  up  its  testing  of  sea-spawned  com- 
pounds that  show  antibiotic  promise,  a  num- 
ber of  which  he  himself  has  Isolated. 

Esoteric  Substances.  In  fact,  six  drug  com- 
panies were  represented  at  the  Rhode  Island 
conference.  Some  are  already  active  in  the 
field,  testing  such  esoteric  substances  as 
paolln  I,  an  antibacterial  compound,  and 
paoUn  n.  an  anUvlral 'agent.  Both  were  ex- 
tracted from  the  Juices  of  the  abalone  by  Dr 
Chen  Plen  U  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Similar  extracts  from  quahaugs 
(thick-shelled  clams)  have  been  found  to  be 
active  against  some  forms  of  cancer  In  mice. 
So  far,  chemicals  from  shellfish  appear  to 
have  only  moderate  potency,  but  the  sea  of- 
fers an  almost  Infinite  variety  of  other  po- 
tential sources,  such  as  algae,  corals  and 
sponges,  and  the  bacteria  that  live  In  or  on 
them. 

Marine  pharmacologists  have  extracted  al- 
glnio  acid  from  algae  and  seaweeds,  and  have 
made  salts  (alginates)  with  a  wide  variety  of 
medicinal  properties.  Some  help  tablets  to 
disintegrate  more  rapidly  In  the  stomach. 
Others  form  the  basis  of  antl-clottlng  drugs 
and  of  preparations  to  control  siirface  bleed- 


ing. Sodium  alginate  has  the  exciting  ability 
to  reduce  man's  absorption  of  radioactive 
strontium  by  about  90%. 

The  most  biologically  potent  chemicals  so 
far  extracted  from  marine  life  are  the  poisons 
that  primitive  creatures  use  for  self-protec- 
tion. That  does  not  discourage  the  sea-going 
biologists.  After  all,  they  point  out,  the  vege- 
table poison  curare  has  proved  Invaluable  as 
a  muscle  relaxant  that  is  used  with  general 
anesthesia  for  surgery.  The  Japanese  are 
already  using  molecular  modifications  of  ma- 
rine venoms  as  medicines. 

Paul  Burkholder,  6fl.  who  is  now  at  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  and  works  in  a 
laboratory  at  MayagUez.  also  serves  as  senior 
marine  scientist  for  Lederle  Laboratories. 
Some  of  his  antibacterial  finds  have  come 
from  sponges  collected  from  as  far  away  as 
Australia's  Great  Barrier  Reef  and  Palau  in 
the  Caroline  Islands.  When  he  arrived  in 
Rhode  Island  last  week,  he  had  scarcely 
dried  otr  from  a  scuba-diving,  sponge-hunt- 
ing expedition  on  the  outermost  edge  of  the 
Caribbean,  between  the  British  islands  of 
Virgin  Oorda  and  Anegada.  Burkholder  made 
his  dives  with  an  assistant,  Robert  Brody, 
who  Is  completing  his  doctoral  work  on  the 
gorgonlans.  or  "soft  corals."  Together  they 
snipped  off  specimens  of  the  most  familiar 
gorgonlan,  the  purplish  fan  coral,  and  a  va- 
riety of  sponges  (of  which  about  5,000  species 
are  known ) . 

Semisynthesls.  In  the  boat  from  which  they 
worked,  I>r.  John  Webb  put  the  specimens 
into  Jars  filled  with  alcohol.  Ashore,  within  a 
few  hours,  some  were  quick-frozen,  others 
were  dried,  and  all  were  flown  to  Lederle's 
labs  at  Pearl  River.  N.Y.  There  the  tedious 
and  time-consuming  process  of  searching 
for  medicinally  useful  compounds  began  with 
the  preparation  of  crude  extracts.  It  will 
continue  through  a  variety  of  screening  tests 
that  win  determine  whether  the  extract  is 
active  against  such  familiar  microbes  as  the 
staphylococcus  and  other  causes  of  human 
disease. 

If  an  extract  proves  to  be  active,  the  next 
stage  of  testing  will  be  more  difficult:  Iso- 
lating the  Individual  ingredient  responsible 
for  the  activity.  Even  more  difficult  is  the 
task  of  determining  the  chemical  Identity  of 
the  isolated  substance.  Once  that  is  done,  it 
must  be  tested  in  animals  to  find  out  whether 
its  germ-killing  powers  outweigh  whatever 
undesirable  side  effects  it  may  have.  If  the 
compound  proves  both  safe  and  effective 
enough  to  be  tested  in  man,  the  laboratory 
chemlsta  will  face  the  task  of  either  synthe- 
sizing it  or  using  the  natural  product  as  the 
base  for  a  semisynthetic  drug,  the  technique 
that  is  used  in  producing  cephalothln. 

In  the  search  for  drugs  from  the  sea,  from 
five  to  seven  years  may  well  elapse  from  the 
underwater  snipping  of  a  sponge  specimen 
to  the  marketing  of  an  antibiotic.  But  the 
seafaring  scientists  are  confident  that  even- 
tually the  seas  will  yield  a  whole  new  phar- 
macopoeia of  valuable  drugs. 


PROJECT  SANGUINE 


'The  most  effective  drug  against  typhoid 
fever,  psittacosis  and  Rocky  Mountain  spot- 
ted fever,  but  commonly  misused  for  minor 
Infections. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Navy  is  at  present  involved  in  develop- 
ing in  northern  Wisconsin  a  massive 
communications  system  called  Sanguine. 
This  multibillion-dollar  project  will  even- 
tually dig  up  miles  of  Wisconsin  farm 
and  forest  land  to  bury  thousands  of 
miles  of  wire. 

My  eminent  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  has  been  expressing  grave 
concern  about  the  project  which  is  now 
in  a  testing  phase  in  our  State.  With 
some  $50  million  appropriated  for  ini- 
tial work.  Senator  Nelson  fears  that  the 
electrical  currents  given  off  by  the  grid 
could  cause  irreparable  damage  to  the 
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natural  ecology  of  the  north  country.  He 
is  also  concerned  that  the  electrical  cur- 
rents could  be  a  threat  to  human  safety. 

On  August  31,  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  published  an  excellent  article 
entitled  'Pentegon  at  War  in  Wiscon- 
sin," written  by  Roberta  Homig. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pentagon  at  Wae  in  Wisconsin 
(By  Roberta  Homlg) 

A  "secret"  Pentagon  project  called  San- 
guine U  sparking  a  new  kind  of  warfare  in 
Wisconsin. 

Project  Sanguine  calls  ultimately  ^or  a 
massive  underground  electrical  field  covering 
parts  of  26  counties  In  northern  Wisconsin. 
The  grid  system  would  then  serve  as  the 
military  communications  network  for  the 
United  States. 

But  almost  everyone,  including  the  Pen- 
tagon, Is  worried  that  Project  Sanguine  will 
harm  northern  Wisconsin's  natural  environ- 
ment. 

And  at  a  time  of  increasing  concern  over 
man's  plundering  of  his  environment,  a  state 
committee  has  been  formed  to  try  to  halt 
the  project. 

The  critics  say  they  are  worried  because: 

The  massive  electrical  field  could  be  harm- 
ful to  living  creatures  In  the  area,  upsetting 
fertility  and  natural  cycles.  Long-term  ef- 
fects >x>uld  be  fatal. 

Any  metilUc  object  In  the  area  would  be 
electrified,  unless  first  grounded  or  Insu- 
lated. 

The  state's  telephone  system  could  be  ad- 
versely affected. 

Plant  life  within  the  area — which  Is  mostly 
scenic  woodlands — could  be  htirt. 

The  Pentagon  is  spending  $1.6  million  just 
to  investigate  those  problems,  and  to  soothe 
public  fears  In  the  state. 

Sources  say  Project  Sanguine  eventually 
will  cost  more  than  $1  billion.  Thus  far.  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  between  $25  million 
and  $50  million  for  Initial  work. 

The  Navy  Is  coordinating  construction, 
and  a  Navy  spokesman  says: 

"Sanguine  is  big.  It  would  give  worldwide 
coverage  for  a  single  transmitter  complex  in 
the  United  States."  No  relays  will  be  neces- 
sary, the  Navy  said,  and  no  nuclear  attack 
could  knock  It  out. 

Why  Wisconsin?  That  state  was  chosen 
because  It  has  "good  bedrock.  Is  an  area  with 
low  conductivity  and  has  insignificant 
faults"  that  are  not  likely  to  cause  earth- 
quakes. 

Although  the  Navy  Is  willing  to  talk  about 
Sanguine,  to  tell  what  the  goal  Is  and  all  the 
things,  the  mlUtary  Is  doing  to  make  certain 
It  won't  hurt  the  environment  of  northern 
Wisconsin,  the  most  specific  information 
about  It  Is  coming  from  the  Wlsconslnltes 
fighting  It. 

Democratic  Sen.  Gteylord  Nelson  and  Prof. 
Ken  Shlfford  of  Northland  College,  who 
heads  the  "State  Committee  to  Stop  San- 
gxilne,"  report  that  the  huge  military  com- 
munications antenna  will  be  made  up  of 
approxlDMitely  6,000  miles  of  underground, 
high  voltage  wire. 

TO    BE    240    STTES 

In  addition  to  the  miles  of  cable,  requir- 
ing 30-foot  rights-of-way,  they  say,  there 
will  be  240  transmitter  sites  each  requiring 
10  fenced-off  acres. 

Presumably  the  information  is  coming 
from  briefings  the  military  Is  conducting 
both  in  Washington  and  In  Wisconsin  for  the 
state's  congressional  delegation,  governor, 
heads  of  state  agencies  and  worried  property 
owners. 


Shlfford,  who  teaches  European  history, 
and  others  putting  together  a  statewide 
antl-Sangulne  organization  will  hold  a  meet- 
ing at  Stevens  Point  on  September  21. 

"I'm  against  It  for  a  half-dozen  categories 
of  reasona."  Shlfford  said  yesterday  In  a  tele- 
phone Interview. 

His  big  concern — and  the  Navy  apparent- 
ly agrees  to  this — is  that  no  one  knows 
what  the  ultimate  environmental  effects  will 
be. 

"At  any  time,"  Shlfford  said,  "an  electrical 
field  could  be  harmful  to  any  living  crea- 
ture In  It. 

"It  could  affect  fertility  .  .  .  then  there's 
fish  and  earthworms." 

Shlfford  said  that  even  simple  shocks  can 
drive  earthworms  from  the  ground.  "An 
earthworm  is  an  essential  link  In  the  chain 
of  nature,"  he  said,  suggesting  the  electrical 
shock  therefore  could  upset  all  plant  life 
In  the  area. 

"We  don't  know  what  this  will  do  to  the 
deer  and  the  ducks  and  the  geese.  It  could 
possibly  cause  a  change  In  flyways — the  fly- 
ing patterns  of  waterfowl,"  he  said. 
TO  convince  the  navy 
Shlfford,  who  owns  60  acres  of  land  around 
Ashland,  said  the  group  he  has  formed  Is 
against  Sanguine  "because  we  think  It's 
bad  for  the  ecology,  the  economy  and  the 
people.  We  hope  to  convince  the  Navy  of 
these  three  points." 

The  coHimlttee  has  about  100  workers  and, 
he  said,  Is  attracting  people  "from  all  polit- 
ical persuasions  from  all  walks  of  life." 

Sanguine  Involves  electrical  current  in  all 
metallic  objects,  meaning  for  example,  that 
wire  fences  will  carry  voltage,  Shlfford  said. 
"Every  doorknob,  every  fencellne  will  be 
electrified.  The  Navy  calls  It  a  'mild  electric 
shock*. 

"I  Just  don't  want  to  live  In  a  mild  electric 
shock  area." 

quotes  navt 
Senator  Nelson  said  that  In  his  briefing, 
the  Navy  admitted  that  powerful  currents 
will  be  running  through  the  ground  but 
argued  that  the  problem  can  be  "mitigated" 
by  a  massive  insulating  process. 

"The  Navy  actually  plans  to  Insulate  every 
strand  of  wire  fence,  metal  guardrail,  rail- 
road track  and  any  other  type  of  running 
strip  of  metal  that  runs  near  the  com- 
munications wire,"  Nelson  said. 

For  example.  Nelson  said,  the  Navy  predicts 
that  1,000  feet  of  wire,  100  feet  from  an 
underground  wire,  will  carry  52  volts.  At 
two  miles  from  an  underground  wire,  the 
same  fence  would  carry  22  volts,  he  said. 

He  added  that  the  normal  voltage  In  an 
electrified  cow  fence  is  12  volts  and  "a  cow 
fence  has  been  knowr  to  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  small  children  or  to  persons  with 
bad  hearts,  especially  on  wet  days." 

Nelson  said  that  the  Navy  has  been  send- 
ing representatives  to  lorthem  Wisconsin 
cities  and  towns  telling  concerned  citizens 
that  the  voltage  will  be  no  prol)lem  because 
each  fence  will  be  cut  at  varying  intervals, 
determined  by  a  computer,  and  Insulators 
win  be  Installed. 

"It  seems  unbelievable  when  one  considers 
the  problems  a  farmer  will  have  to  go 
through  to  put  In  new  fencing  or  change  a 
fence  line,"  Nelson  said. 

THE   DANCER 

"The  most  frightening  thing,  however.  Is 
what  happens  In  the  case  of  old,  abandoned 
fence  lines  the  Navy  hasn't  found  because 
they  are  rusting  away  and  half  buried  In 
the  forests.  The  chance  of  a  hunter  or  a  smaU 
child  on  a  rainy  day  touching  one  of  these 
unmitigated  lines  could  bring  a  real  trag- 
edy," Nelson  added. 

One  of  these  things  the  Navy  Is  doing  to 
mitigate  the  fears  of  the  Wlsconsonltes  Is  to 
spend  $150,000  on  tests  both  In  the  field  and 
In  the  lab  by  the  Hazleton  Laboratories  of 
Falls  Church.  Va. 


Shlfford  and  others  say  they  would  feel 
more  comfortable  about  the  tests,  which  are 
just  beginning.  If  the  Navy  had  picked  a 
laboratory  It  had  not  worked  with  before. 

They  are  citing  language  from  Hazleton's 
research  proposal,  made  t^efore  It  won  the 
contract  last  spring. 

At  one  point  the  research  lab  reported: 

"The  antenna  will  be  enormous,  and  there- 
fore, many  people,  domestic  and  farm  ani- 
mals, fish,  insects,  earthworms,  birds  and 
indigenous  plant  life  will  be  exposed  to  its 
field  for  very  long  periods  of  time,  unless 
they  are  killed  by  It,  are  removed,  or  In  the 
case  of  free  ranging  animals,  are  driven  out 
by  noxious  effects." 

At  another  point  the  research  proposal 
said: 

"The  potential  hazard  from  temperature 
increases  associated  with  antenna  elements, 
after  power  Is  on,  will  similarly  be  Investi- 
gated only  to  a  limited  extent  using  plants. 

"It  Is  our  opinion  that  such  animals  as 
groundhogs  are  not  of  sufficient  economic 
value  to  be  of  concern." 

In  its  testing,  mostly  at  the  Pal'.s  Church 
lab,  Hazleton  plans  mostly  to  use  cows,  bulls, 
geese,  and  then,  "smaller  animals,"  presum- 
ably mice  or  rats. 

The  Navy  also  is  having  tests  conducted 
out  in  the  field. 

THE    BEGINNING 

The  testing  is  one  of  the  ways  Wisconsin 
citizens  found  out  something  was  up.  They 
became  curious  when  one  day,  in  the  middle 
of  the  resort  woods,  teams  of  servicemen  be- 
gan building  fences  and  a  laboratory. 

The  test  contracts,  besides  Hazleton's,  that 
have  gone  out  Include: 

$500,000  to  the  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica to  study  fences  and  railroads,  presum- 
ably to  assure  that  no  one  gets  electrocuted. 

8400,000  to  the  Illinois  Technical  Research 
Institute  "to  pull  together"  and  oversee  the 
•mitigation  on  Interference"  program. 

$200,000  to  the  Bell  Telephone  Company 
Laboratory,  to  assure  no  Interference  with 
telephone  calls.  The  Wisconsin  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission  has  been  promised  that  in- 
stead of  hurting  the  state's  telephone  sys- 
tem. Sanguine  will  upgrade  It. 

$100,000  to  the  Battelle  Institute,  which  Is 
a  part  of  Ohio  State  University,  to  make  cer- 
tain that  underground  pipelines  won't  cor- 
rode. 

$250,000  to  the  Great  Lakes  Shore  Elec- 
tronics Activity,  for  a  "mitigation"  study. 

AIKFLANES,    TOO 

The  Navy  also  is  conducting  studies  to 
make  certain  that  the  hot  lines  won't  inter- 
fere with  the  equipment  of  any  airplanes 
flying  overhead. 

It  Is  also  promised  that  as  part  of  lU 
"mitigation"  program.  It  will  "break  long 
metal  things  (such  as  railroad  tracks)  and 
Insulate  every  1,000  feet." 

The  military  also  says  It  has  several  proj- 
ect "watchdogs,"  Including  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Council,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  and  a  governmental  advisory  council 
on  electro-magnetic  radiation. 

At  present,  Sanguine  is  small,  consisting 
of  a  28-mlle  grid  system  In  the  form  of  a 
cross — to  see  what  happens  when  the  elec- 
tricity goes  on — and  a  transmitter  building 
with  an  "Interference  mitigation"  laboratory. 

The  Navy  Insists  the  voltage  It  plans  to  use 
win  be  quite  small — some  64  volts  per  meter, 
or,  if  very  near  the  transmission  line, 
about  100,000  volts  per  meter.  And  It  prom- 
ises to  use  the  electricity  at  "extremely  low 
frequency." 

Currently,  for  testing  purposes,  Sanguine 
looks  like  a  bunch  of  fenced-in  telephone 
lines.  These  will  go  underground  if  the  proj- 
ect wins  final  approval. 

Navy  spokesmen  also  Insist  that  testing 
Is  Just  beginning  and  that  there  Is  no  design 
for  a  Sanguine  system  at  this  time.  It's  at 
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l«Mt  •  couple  ff  yean  away  from  reality, 
tbey  My. 

Tbe  project's  environmental  effects  "are 
an  honest  queatton  at  DOD."  a  Navy  spokes- 
man said. 

There  will  be  |kt  least  one  year  of  testing, 
and  that  proves  the  military's  good  Inten- 
tions, he  said.  And,  he  added,  tbe  govern- 
ment understands  that  "the  mood  of  tbe 
country  now  Is  ttie  environment." 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  JOINT  COM- 
MISSION—X^NITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA 

Mr.  HARTKt.  Mr.  President,  a  distin- 
guished former  Governor  of  Indiana,  the 
Honorable  Matthew  E.  Welsh,  has  been 
serving  since  1965  as  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  section  olj  the  International  Joint 
Commission,  Utiited  States  and  Canada. 
The  work  of  UHls  significant  body  is  not 
so  widely  knovm  as  it  should  be.  To 
remedy  that  deficiency.  Chairman  Welsh 
wrote  an  unusually  interesting  article 
describing  its  structure  and  activities  for 
the  Depj^rtment  of  State  Bulletin.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Reccrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Work  of  rHg  IimaNATioNAL  Joint 

(pOMMISSION 

(By  ilbtthew  E.  Welsh) 

The  five  Great.  Lakes  form  a  chain  of  In- 
land seas  whose  vast  size  staggered  the  early 
explorers  They  cpuld  not  believe  these  were 
lakes.  They  kept  ijestlng  for  salt  water,  think- 
ing surely  the  (jhaln  would  lead  them  to 
Asia 

These  lakes  are^  truly  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world  and  are  a  precious  asset  to  the 
United  States  an>l  to  Canada.  Over  60  per- 
cent of  Canada'^  population  and  economy, 
as  well  as  some  1^  percent  of  ours.  Is  concen- 
trated around  the  rim  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
In  the  St.  Lawrence  Basin.  The  area  presently 
supports  over  40  tnllllon  people,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  60  mllUpn  Is  projected  for  the  year 
2000. 

Not  only  are  the  Great  Lakes  the  busiest 
waters  In  the  woild.  but  they  constitute  al- 
most one-third  oi  the  earth's  total  supply  of 
fresh  surface  waier.  And  four  of  them  are 
boundary  waters. 

For  some  reason,  these  sea-sized  waters 
have  been  eo  taketi  for  granted  that  their  Im- 
portance and  their  beauty  have  been  barely 
comprehended,  liils  attitude  appears  to  be 
changing,  howevet.  because  of  the  dangers  to 
tbe  lakee  which  have  now  become  apparent 
to  even  the  moot  Indifferent.  As  a  result,  there 
is  considerable  ln|terest  In  the  agency  which 
has  been  given  wide-ranging  responsibilities 
with  reepect  to  these  and  other  boundary 
waters — the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion— and  In  the  methods  used  by  this 
unique  lntematl()nal  Institution. 

The  Commlsslob  was  formed  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty 
of  1909.'  which  arie:  "...  to  prevent  disputes 
regarding  the  use  of  boundary  waters  and  to 
settle  Eill  questloss  which  are  now  pending 
between  the  Unlttd  States  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  Involving  the  rights,  obligations, 
or  Interests  of  either  .  .  .  along  their  common 
frontier,  and  to  itiake  provision  for  the  ad- 
justment and  settlement  of  all  such  ques- 
tions as  may  heroafter  arise." 

The  Commlssloli  consists  of  six  members, 
three  from  each  country.  The  United  States 
Commissioners  are  appointed  by  and  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  tt)e  President.  The  Canadian 
Commissioners  ate  appointed  by  Order  in 
Council  of  the  Canadian  Government  and 
serve  at  the  pleasire  of  the  Government. 


36  Stat.  3448. 


The  treaty  gives  the  IJC  responsibilities  In 
two  general  categories. 

The  first  of  these  responsibilities  Is  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  all  proposals  for  use, 
obstruction,  or  diversion  of  boundary  waters 
on  either  side  of  the  boundary  which  would 
affect  the  natural  level  or  flow  of  the  bound- 
ary waters  on  the  other  side.  Examples  in 
the  Great  Lakes  system  include  the  regulat- 
ing works  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  those  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  as  well  as  the  numerous 
small  dams  constructed  by  water,  timber, 
ojuX  paper  companies  that  might  affect  the 
natural  state  of  the  boundary  waters.  These 
projects  are  brought  before  the  LTC  by  what 
are  termed  "applications,"  filed  by  Interested 
persons — either  public  agencies  or  private 
corporations  or  Individuals. 

The  second  general  responsibility  of  the 
Lie?— which  Is  becoming  the  major  work  of 
the  Commission — is  to  investigate  and  make 
recommendations  on  specific  problems  re- 
ferred to  it  by  either  or  both  Governments.  It 
is  under  this  provision  of  the  treaty  that 
requests — or  "references" — by  the  two  Gov- 
ernments have  been  made  on  such  varied 
subjects  as  water  pollution,  air  pollution, 
regulation  of  the  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  preservation  of  the  American  Palls  at 
Niagara. 

HANDLINO     OF    APPLICATIONS    AND     RXPEHENCES 

In  the  case  of  an  application  for  Commis- 
sion approval,  the  burden  is  on  the  applicant 
to  furnish  all  necessary  information  and 
data  required.  Interested  persons  may  inter- 
vene In  support  of  or  in  opposition  to  the 
application.  This  la  followed  by  public  hear- 
ings, usuaUy  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary, 
after  which  the  Commission  hands  down  its 
order  concerning  the  project,  which  la  final. 

In  the  case  of  references,  the  procedure 
is  somewhat  different.  The  Commission  ap- 
points an  international  technical  board 
which  Is  directed  to  make  a  thorough  In- 
vestigation of  the  facts  Involved  and  file 
written  report  with  the  Commission.  The 
IJC  then  publishes  the  board  report  and 
schedules  full-dress  public  hearings,  nor- 
mally one  in  each  country  in  the  areas 
affected,  at  which  any  person,  even  the  hum- 
bleat.  Is  given  an  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  board's  finding  and  recommendations. 
The  Commission  then  prepares  its  report  to 
the  two  Governments. 

I  emphasize  "even  the  humblest,"  for  I 
believe  these  hearings  have  been  Invaluable 
as  a  sounding  board  and  safety  valve.  We 
are  continuously  reminded  that  Just  because 
the  experts  agree  on  a  program  it  is  not  au- 
tomatically acceptable  to  the  public. 

Any  controversy  involving  water  has  a  high 
emotional  content.  One  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons for  the  creation  of  the  Commission  was 
to  establish  a  permanent  Institution  to  deal 
with  these  problema,  an  Institution  that 
would  be  free  of  local  or  sectional  prejudice 
and  would  be  able  to 'act  more  expeditiously 
on  matters  arising  along  tbe  boundary  than 
was — or  Is — possible  through  usual  pro- 
cedures. On  controversial  subjects  every  gov- 
ernment tends  to  move  slowly  at  best,  and 
when  the  conspllcatlng  factor  of  the  many 
interests  of  another  sovereign  power  is 
thrown  In,  movement  can  become  very  slow 
Indeed.  It  was  hoped  that  the  IJC  could  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  which  would  permit 
prompt  as  well  as  equitable  resolution  of 
these  matters  of  common  concern  to  both 
Governments  before  they  festered  Into  seri- 
ous disagreement. 

I  believe  the  IJC  has  lived  up  to  this  ex- 
pectation. The  matters  brought  to  It  have 
been  resolved,  and  resolved,  I  am  sure,  with 
much  more  dispatch  than  would  have  been 
p>oeslble  otherwise.  It  Is  true  that  some  mat- 
ters have  taken  many  years  from  inception 
to  final  report  to  the  Governments,  but  this 
was  because  the  problem  Itself  could  not  be 
quickly  or  easily  solved. 

When  drcumsttancee  require,  the  IJC  moves 
with  dispatch.  One  recent  application,  for 
instance,  was  acted  upon  only  17  days  after 


It  was  received  by  the  Commission;  and  this 
Included  a  board  investigation  and  report, 
two  hearings,  and  the  prepfu-atlon  and  issu- 
ance of  an  order  of  approval.  In  this  situa- 
tion prompt  action  was  necessary  if  the 
seasonal  spring  waters  were  to  be  maintained 
at  higher  than  normal  levels  for  availability 
dimng  a  period  of  exceptional  drought  an- 
ticipated in  the  summer  and  fall.  While  this 
speed  was  unusual,  it  does  sharply  point  up 
the  flexibility  which  the  IJC  has  achieved 
in  its  procedures. 

A    TRADITION    OF    IMPARTIAUTT 

Another  reason  for  establishing  the  Com- 
mission was  to  Uft  questions  Involving 
boundary  waters  out  of  the  hands  of  a 
series  of  temporary  bodies  charged  with  re- 
solving only  one  particular  problem  or  con- 
troversy. A  permanent  commission,  with 
equal  representation  from  each  country 
would,  it  was  hoped,  develop  a  tradition  of 
Impartiality  and  a  body  of  precedent,  which 
would  encourage  the  use  of  reason  in  re- 
solving what  might  otherwise  easily  become 
very  difficult  International  disputes. 

Here,  too,  I  believe  the  record  la  little  short 
of  remarkable.  Since  the  formation  of  the 
IJC,  the  Commissioners  have  divided  along 
national  Unee  or  failed  to  reach  unanimous 
agreement  In  only  three  decisions  I  Of  course 
this  search  for  a  common  ground,  for  agree- 
ment, has  not  been  easy  and  frequently  has 
taken  much  time.  Discussions  in  executive 
sessions  of  the  Commission  are  open,  frank, 
and  spirited  as  weU  as  deliberate.  The  Im- 
portant fact,  however,  is  that  a  decision  is 
reached,  but  only  after  thorough  and  care- 
ful investigation,  public  hearings  in  both 
countries,  and  careful  deliberation  by  a  per- 
manent body  Interested  in  principles  rather 
than  shoat-term  expediency. 

When  the  Commission  la  charged  with  a 
mission  by  the  Governments,  Just  how  does 
it  go  about  this  business  of  determining  the 
facts?  In  every  case  the  problem  area  Is  by 
definition,  intersected  by  an  International 
boundary;  and  within  each  country  there  are 
numerous  overlapping  Jurisdictions,  Federal, 
Provincial,  and  State,  each  of  which  In  turn 
has  an  Interest,  frequently  one  which  Is  very 
Jealously  defended.  The  energies  and  talents 
of  all  these  agencies  must  be  harnessed  so 
that  they  are  all  working  together  toward 
an  agreed  solution  rather  than  at  cross  pur- 
poses, since  It  Is  not  possible  to  regulate  only 
one  side  of  a  river  or  control  pollution  of  only 
part  of  a  lake.  Unless  there  is  general  agree- 
ment by  all  concerned,  the  mere  obtaining  of 
accurate  and  complete  data  for  an  entire  river 
basin,  for  example,  would  be  very  difficult, 
and  the  attainment  of  a  solution  even  more 
so. 

INTERNATIONAI,    TECHNICAL    BOARDS 

The  UC  achieves  this  coordination  by  crea- 
tion Of  an  international  technical  board  to 
assist  It  with  each  of  its  dockets.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  poUcy,  an  effort  Is  made  to  see  that 
each  board  contains  so  far  as  Is  practicable  a 
member  from  the  agencies  In  each  cpuntry 
which  have  the  primary  administrative  re- 
sponslblUtles  for  the  matter  involved.  This 
board,  then,  becomes  an  ofllclal  forum  where 
information  and  ideas  may  be  freely  ex- 
changed by  those  most  knowledgeable  about 
the  problem,  with  the  full  sanction  of  both 
Governments,  having  the  end  in  view  of  de- 
veloping a  technical  report  which  all  of  them 
wlU  support.  The  members  of  each  board  are 
charged  by  the  IJC  to  act  as  professional  ex- 
perts rather  than  as  representatives  of  the 
point  of  view  of  their  respective  agencies,  and 
In  the  discussion  of  their  frequent  progress 
reports  to  the  Commission  this  aspect  of  their 
mission  Is  emphasized. 

As  a  result,  the  IJC  provides  a  vehicle 
which  encourages  frank  and  constructive  dis- 
cussion on  a  continuing  basis  between  the 
beet  technical  experts  in  both  countries  who 
have  been  charged  by  their  governments — 
Federal,  State,  and  Provincial — with  admin- 
istrative   responsibility    for    the    particular 
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matter  at  issue.  Appointment  to  an  IJC  in- 
ternational board  Is  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
professional  recognition,  and  tbe  record  of 
accomplishment  of  the  IJC  rests  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  upon  the  very  high  level  of 
competence  and  dedication  of  those  who  pro- 
vide the  technical  expertise  and  data  upon 
which  the  Commission  bases  Its  decisions. 

Another  result  of  this  procedure  U  that 
the  IJC  has  remained  a  very  small  agency, 
not  having  found  It  necessary  to  build  a 
large  technical  staff  of  Its  own.  By  drawing 
on  experts  from  existing  agencies  In  both 
countries  and  releasing  them  when  the  Job 
is  finished,  the  Commission  avoids  the  rigid- 
ities that  frequently  accompany  a  large  per- 
manent organization. 

When  the  Commission  approves  an  appli- 
cation for  works.  It  usually  appoints  an  in- 
ternational board  of  control  to  Insure  com- 
pliance with  the  conditions  specified  In  the 
order  of  approval.  Similarly,  when  reporting 
to  the  Governments  on  completion  of  Its 
investigation  following  a  reference,  It  may 
recommend  a  course  of  action  that  will  re- 
quire continuing  supervision  on  an  interna- 
tional basis  to  insure  satisfactory  results.  In 
such  cases  the  two  Governments  may  author- 
ize appointment  of  an  advisory  board  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  such  surveillance  under 
the  direction  of  the  Commission.  This  fol- 
low-through procedure  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfuUy  in  connection  with  regulation  of 
water  levels — where  international  boards  of 
control  answerable  to  the  IJC  were  created, 
such  as  the  Kootenay  Lake,  Niagara  River, 
and  St.  Lawrence  River  Boards — and  with 
pollution  references,  where  the  advisory 
boards  watch  over  the  progess  being  made 
In  pollution  control  and  Inform  the  Commis- 
sion. 

An  additional  device  or  technique  has  re- 
cently been  developed  by  the  IJC  in  dis- 
charge of  its  growing  responslbllltee  In  the 
field  of  transboundary  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion, namely,  the  calling  of  public  Interna- 
tional meetings  to  Inquire  into  the  progress 
being  made.  The  first  such  meeting  was  held 
last  January  with  regard  to  pollution  of  the 
Niagara  River.  It  was  felt  to  be  quite  success- 
ful in  bolstering  the  efforts  of  the  local  agen- 
cies concerned  with  the  problem,  and  this 
procedure  will  see  further  use  In  the  future. 

The  role  of  the  IJC  appears  to  be  chang- 
ing. It  its  first  20  years  it  docketed  23  appU- 
catlons  and  8  references.  From  1933  through 
1952  it  received  23  applications  and  14  ref- 
erences. In  the  last  15  years,  however.  It  has 
received  more  references  than  applications, 
11  versus  9. 

While  the  number  of  new  dockets  of  the 
Commission  is  small,  the  scope  and  magni- 
tude of  each  of  the  more  recent  tasks  re- 
ferred to  it  by  the  two  Governments  can 
only  be  described  as  enormous.  Regulation  of 
the  levels  ai  the  entire  Great  Lake  system, 
investigation  Into  causes  of  and  means  of 
control  of  pollution  of  Lakes  Erie  and  On- 
tario, and  investigation  of  air  pollution  along 
the  entire  boundary  are  examples.  Well  over 
1,000  engineers,  scientists,  and  specialists  and 
their  supporting  personnel,  all  drawn  from 
the  pubUc  service  of  both  countries,  are  In- 
voked In  studies  of  the  Great  Lakes  under 
supervision  of  the  IJC  on  these  three  refer- 
ences alone. 

In  addition,  over  the  years  a  total  of  27 
boards  of  control  and  advisory  boards  an- 
swering to  the  Commission  have  been 
created. 

Thus,  the  Governments  are  increasingly 
making  use  of  the  UC  to  investigate  and 
make  recommendations  concerning  prob- 
lems of  mutual  concern  along  tbe  boundary 
and  entrusting  It  with  the  responsibility  of 
supervising  efforts  at  solution.  The  Com- 
mission looks  forward  to  a  busy  and  chal- 
lenging future. 
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NEEDED  CHANGES  IN  EVALUATION 
OP  WATER  RESOURCES  PROJECTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  neglect 
of  our  precious  water  resources  has  be- 
come a  national  shame  and  disgrace. 
Erosion,  flooding,  siltation,  and,  more 
recently,  pollution  are  taking  a  stagger- 
ing annual  toll  which  cannot  be  accu- 
rately calculated. 

Though  Congress  has  given  much  at- 
tention to  these  problems  over  the  years 
and  private  organizations  have  per- 
formed yeoman  service  in  promoting  cor- 
rective measures,  much  remains  to  be 
done. 

One  private  organization  which  has 
long  been  in  the  forefront  of  water  re- 
source development  is  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Association.  Mr.  Grant  Barcus,  of 
Kansas  City,  Kans.,  who  is  presently 
serving  as  president  of  MVA,  presented 
a  statement  to  the  Water  Resources 
Council  on  September  9,  1969,  setting 
forth  the  views  of  his  organization  con- 
cerning the  role  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  evaluating  water  resource 
projects.  I  commend  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Barcus  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

STATEMENT    OP    MISSISSIPPI    VaLLET    ASSOCIA- 
TION, Before  the  Water  Resottrces  Coun- 
cil,   Washington,    D.C,    September    1969, 
Presented  by  Grant  Baxctts,  President 
My  name  is  Grant  Barciis.  I  am  president  of 
L.   G.  Barcus   and   Sons,  Inc.,   Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  a  heavy  construction  firm.  I  am  also 
president  of  the  Mississippi  VaUey  Associa- 
tion and  appear  here  as  a  representative  of 
that  Association  and  its  members. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  now  in 
its  50th  year.  Is  the  Nation's  largest  water 
resource  development  organization  with 
membership  extending  Into  42  states  and 
including  nearly  200  local  end  regloaial  re- 
source and  economic  development  aasocla- 
tlons. 

Continued  dedication  to  tiie  full  develop- 
ment and  the  proper  use  of  this  Ooimtrys 
water  and  aoU  resources  has  put  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Association  in  the  forefront 
of  resource  development  org^anlzatlons  and 
has  attracted  the  support  of  individuals, 
corporations  and  organizations  with  an  un- 
derlying membership  niunbering  in  the 
millions. 

The  value  to  this  Nation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  water  and  related  land  resources 
which  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  Is 
obvious  to  anyone  who  will  look.  Actual 
benefits  have  been  far  greater  than  anyone 
imagined  or  projected  at  the  time  these 
projects  were  authorized  and  constructed. 
The  record  Is  open  and  the  results  prove 
conclusively  that  these  Investments  are 
among  the  very  best  capital  expenditures  our 
Federal  Government  has  ever  made.  The 
benefits  of  water  resource  projects  compare 
most  favorably  with  the  benefits  derived  from 
some  of  the  "social"  programs  of  recent  years 
which  were  prosecuted  without  the  bother  of 
a  benefit-cost  ratio. 

Last  November,  former  President  Johnson 
sent  to  Congress  a  first  assessment  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  resources  tinder  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1965.  The  second 
paragraph  of  the  former  President's  letter  of 
transmittal  said  and  I  quote,  "A  Nation  that 
falls  to  plan  intelligently  for  tbe  development 
and  protection  of  its  precious  waters  will  be 
condemned  to  wither  because  of  its  short- 
sightedness. The  hard  lessons  of  history  are 


clear,  written  on  the  deserted  sands  and  ruins 
of  once  proud  civilizations." 

The  letter  then  pointed  out  a  number  of 
problems  relating  to  all  aspects  of  water  and 
stated,  "These  problems  only  iUustrate  the 
need  to  analyze  and  then  to  take  positive  ac- 
tion to  assure  water  resources  adequate  to  the 
demands  of  America's  future." 

The  former  President  concludes  with  a 
final  paragraph,  "Responsible  government 
cannot  overlook  the  Importance  of  water 
management  to  the  Nation's  economy  and 
health.  This  assessment  merits  your  close 
attention." 

Thus  we  find  a  federal  program  that  has 
clearly  demonstrated  its  value  and  the  na- 
tional assessment  which  repeatedly  suggests 
that  this  work  should  not  only  be  continued, 
but  expedited.  However,  instead  of  getting  on 
with  the  Job,  we  find  ourselves  enmeshed  in 
a  web  of  economic  Jargon  attemptmg  to  prove 
the  obvious  in  searching  for  more  terms 
which  can  be  equated  into  dollar  signs,  al- 
most totally  ignoring  obvious  developmental 
aspects  of  resource  development  simply  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  expressed  in  dollars. 

On  August  26,  1969,  Senator  AUen  J.  Ellen- 
der.  Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  PubUc 
Works,  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
wrote  President  Nixon  a  letter  which  deals 
with  water  resources  development.  We  com- 
mend this  letter  to  your  attention  and  attach 
a  copy  of  it  as  a  part  of  this  statement. 

Senator  Ellender  stated,  "In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  next  to  the  air  we  breathe,  water  Is 
our  most  precious  resource,  It  seems  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  first  looks  to  the  water 
resources  program  for  a  disproportionate 
share  of  any  contemplated  cute  whenever 
there  is  a  need  to  reduce  federal  expenditures. 
"If  we  are  to  meet  the  water  needs  of  the 
300  million  people  that  you  recently  esti- 
mated win  occupy  our  land  by  the  year  2000. 
we  must  not  only  support  adequate  annual 
appropriations  for  the  orderly  development 
of  these  resources,  but  It  Is  also  essential 
that  the  unrealistic  and  arbitrary  restric- 
tions placed  upon  project  evaluations  be 
removed." 

In  commenting  on  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1936,  Senator  Ellender  said,  "The  terms, 
'benefits'  and  'costs,'  have  no  meaning  in  the 
abstract.  They  must  be  related  to  objectives 
in  order  to  give  these  terms  meaning.  Since 
the  passage  of  that  Act.  the  technicians  have 
chosen  national  economic  efficiency  as  the 
sole  criteria  for  project  evaluation  and  have 
disregarded  the  phrases,  'in  the  Interest  of 
the  general  welfare'  and  'If  the  lives  and  so- 
cial security  of  the  people  are  otherwise  ad- 
versely affected.' 

"The  result  of  such  an  Interpretation  has 
been  that  as  far  as  flood  control  and  hvir- 
rlcane  protection  projects  are  concerned,  we 
have  become  a  "cow  society.'  If,  for  Instance, 
a  thousand  cows  were  lost  in  a  flood  or  hur- 
ricane, we  could  consider  the  economic  loss 
involved  since  a  cow  has  an  economic  value 
In  the  market,  and  the  monetary  losses  sus- 
tained can  be  used  in  the  Justification  of  pro- 
tective works.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  thou- 
sand htiman  lives  were  lost,  it  would  not 
add  one  dollar  to  the  all-important  economic 
evaluation  of  the  project.  The  loss  of  life  and 
human  suffering  associated  with  the  havoc 
wrecked  on  the  Gulf  Coast  by  Hurricane 
CamlUe  transcends  the  imagination." 

As  Senator  Ellender  pointed  out,  water 
resources  project  evaluation  now  has  a  long 
history,  dating  at  least  in  Its  formal  aspects, 
from  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936,  which 
required  that  navigation  and  flood  control 
projects  could  be  authorized  only  "If  the 
benefits  to  whomsoever  they  may  accrue  are 
in  excess  of  estimated  costs.  .  .  ."  From  that 
date  the  benefit-cost  project  evaluation  sys- 
tem was  established.  Each  year  since  1936. 
It  seems.  It  has  grown  ever  more  difficult  with 
each  new  statement  on  the  subject  or  re- 
statement of  the  scoring  rules  for  project 
validity  and  as  each  new  academic  economist 
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comei  to  hear  i  bout  projects  In  some  schol- 
arly seminar.  One  may  well  wonder  at  the 
Insistence  froz^  the  academics,  from  the 
"high-church"  economists  of  the  Ivory 
Tower,  and  fr^m  the  obscure  but  potent 
bureaucrats  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that 
water  projects  iurvlve  an  especially  rigorous 
test  since  no  o^ier  Federal  projects  or  pro- 
grams sufTer  si|ch  heavy  scrutiny  and  out- 
right doubt.  Slirely  the  historic  economic 
success  of  the  water  projects  Is  well-docu- 
mented and  watjer  resource  development  con- 
stitutes only  a  email  portion  of  the  annual 
budgets,  sun.  ^e  doubts  are  not  dispelled 
and  the  scrutiny  continues  and  Is  intensi- 
fied. Yet  the  fvater  development  agencies 
lead  the  field  1^  economic  analysis  and  In 
description  of  oroject  effects! 

Though  the  IfBdk  Force  Report  and  this 
series  of  hearlqgs  have  aroused  the  hopes 
and  expectation^  of  many  of  us  that  finally 
an  evaluation  system  Is  being  devised  that 
will  record  and  Recount  for  all  the  effects  of 
projects  to  thelk-  fullest,  including  reg^lonal 
effects  and  social  welfare  effects  on  commu- 
nities and  groups,  the  peril  that  the  objec- 
tive may  be  thwBrted  continues  The  thwart- 
ing may  come  at  the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  that  obscure-to-the-publlc  in- 
atltutioaJ^as  prevailed  in  this  respect  before, 
notably  since  1962,  when  the  previous  rules 
known  as  Senat*  Document  97  were  promul- 
gated. Those  rules  were  supposed  to  apply  to 
the  Bureaus  review  of  projects  as  well  as  to 
the  agencies  foriiulatlon  of  projects.  Yet  It  Is 
evident  that  th^  B-O-B  did  not  regard  the 
Senate  Documedt  97  rules  as  binding  on  the 
Biireau.  The  evidence  is  most  conspicuous 
In  regard  to  "seoondary  benefits"  which  were 
aclcnowledge<l  b*  Senate  Document  97  to  be 
valid  project  benefits.  The  B-O-B  Ignores 
such  benefits  in|  Its  project  review.  How  do 
we  know  that  It  will  regeird  any  new  docu- 
ment any  more  (highly?  Can  there  be  reser- 
vations In  whola  or  in  part? 

The  concern  aad  the  responsibility  for  pub- 
lic policy  and  acilaii  do  not  reside  entirely  or 
exclusively  in  thje  Executive  Branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  Cdngress  has  at  least  an  eqiial 
role,  and  tliis  r^le  should  nort  be  thwarted 
by  the  Bureau  a(f  the  Budget  either  by  per- 
mitting that  formidable  agency  to  be  um- 
pire and  Judge  (X  by  allowing  it  to  comp)ose 
its  own  rules  of  fhe  game  and  its  own  project 
evaluation  principle  as  though  it  were  some 
sort  of  self-appdlnted  collection  of  philoso- 
pher kings.  One  ii'onders  whether  any  agency 
so  far  removed  ^rom  political  responsibility 
and  one  that  ren^ains  so  much  \inchanged  by 
elections  shoiild  exercise  such  power  In  a 
democratic  90cletl>-. 

Therefore,  to  offset  the  reservations  and 
excluslvenees  an^  to  assure  some  measure 
of  responsibility  while  retaining  the  proper 
role  of  overseer,  qritic,  and  commentator,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Btidget  should  be  required  to 
use  the  same  set  of  evaluation  principles 
that  are  developed  through  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  or  by  the  Congress  in  the 
event  the  Water  I  Resources  Council  fails  to 
act.  and  not  to  k^ep  a  private  set  of  its  own. 
Furthermore,  the  B-O-B  should  be  required 
to  forward  all  project  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress within  ninety  days  of  their  receipt  from 
the  Executive  Btanch  departments,  Just  as 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies  are  required 
to  do.  The  commints  of  the  B-O-B,  of  course, 
with  Its  dissents  and  objections  as  well  as  its 
praises,  should  go  along  with  the  reports  to 
the  Congress.  Th^  practice  would  establish  a 
more  forthright  process  and  would  permit  the 
Congress  to  knoM'  which  features  of  projects 
incur  particular  ( ritlcal  comment.  This  prac- 
tice would  also  I;  ring  the  B-O-B  within  the 
system  of  overt  re  Bponsibility.  Anything  short 
of  this  practice  will  mean  continuing  a 
serloiis  deficlen(  y  in  project  evaluation 
features  with  a  consequent  loss  for  sound 
water  resources  development. 

The  new  discount  rate  has  been  discussed 
by  others  at  thli  series  of  hearings  but  it 
should  be   point  id  out   that   the   new  dis- 


count rate  baa  adversely  affected  many  of 
the  longer  range  benefits  considered  in  the 
evaluation  of  both  new  and  currently  au- 
thorized projects.  This  may  result  In  only 
partial  development  of  many  projects  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  developed  to  their 
fullest  potential.  Projects  constructed  on 
this  basis  can  probably  never  be  corrected, 
and  the  under-development  can  only  result 
In  a  disservice  to  future  generations. 

Another  aspect  of  the  new  methods  and 
procedures  for  project  evaluation  now  being 
developed  that  compels  conunent  involvee 
the  environmental  objective  and  the  en- 
vlrotunental  account  recommended  in  the 
Task  Force  Report.  One  should  note  that  the 
Task  Force  expects  that  the  environmental 
objective  for  each  project  be  carefully  de- 
scrtbed  and  the  physical  dimensions  of  the 
situation  specified  thoroughly  and  carefully. 
The  intention  here  is  that  the  environmental 
factors  and  considerations  be  made  as  clear 
and  specific  as  possible  in  at  least  physical 
terms  and  other  dimensions  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  economic  benefits  and 
costs  for  the  environment  necessarily  are 
much  less  susceptible  to  enumeration  and 
measurement  than  are  the  development  fac- 
tors of  a  project.  The  specific  and  clear  de- 
scription that  la  tirged  and  required  by  the 
Task  Force  will  permit  the  public  and  the 
governmental  decision-makers  to  know  what 
they  are  getting  for  their  money  if  environ- 
mental investments  are  to  be  made  or  what 
Is  being  retained,  preserved  or  enhanced  If 
a  recommendation  is  made  that  a  project 
not  be  constructed  or  that  it  be  significantly 
modified  as  to  scale,  location,  or  operation. 
In  other  words,  it  is  apparent  that  emotional 
and  frivolous  objections  to  projects  cannot 
substitute  for  sound  evaluation.  The  advo- 
cates and  proponents  of  the  environmental 
objective  must  accept  the  responsibility  for 
stating  clearly  and  cogently  the  dimensions 
and  significance  of  that  objective  In  each  case 
as  noted  on  pages  113  through  117  In  the  Task 
Force  Repwrt. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Association  testi- 
fied before  the  Water  Resources  Council  on 
January  13,  1969.  Following  that  testimony, 
we  submitted  a  supplemental  statement  on 
Januar>-  20,  1969  entitled.  "Additional  Bene- 
fits Which  Should  Be  Considered  In  Evalu- 
ating Water  Resources  Projects".  In  the  In- 
terest of  time,  I  will  not  discuss  these  bene- 
fits but  have  attached  this  list  as  a  part  of 
my  statement. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  has  advocated  the  full  de- 
velopment and  proper  use  of  the  Nation's 
water  and  soil  resources  as  the  best  capital 
Investment  which  the  Federal  Government 
can  make.  We  believe  the  results  of  the  proj- 
ects which  have  been  constructed  as  a  result 
of  this  philosophy  prove  conclusively  the 
wisdom  of  this  approach.  This  Is  a  program 
for  all  America  and  not  for  protectionists, 
preservationists  or  other  special  Interest 
groups. 

The  Mississippi  VaUey  Association  has  been 
consistent  in  Its  approach,  as  have  other  re- 
source groups  who  are  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  "the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number." 

The  preservationists,  who  Insist  on  mis- 
labeling themselves  "conservationists",  have 
also  been  consistent  in  advocating  that  the 
Nation's  resoiirces  be  dedicated  to  "perpetual 
non-use."  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  as 
some  see  it,  the  United  States  has  progressed 
beyond  the  "bow  and  arrow"  society  and  we 
must  seek  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  great 
grandchildren,  not  our  great  grandfathers. 
This  Country's  railroads  too  have  played 
the  part  of  dinosaurs  In  the  area  of  water 
resources  development  but,  unlike  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Association  and  the  preserva- 
tionists, they  have  faUed  to  be  consistent. 
They  have  been,  and  are,  for  water  resources 
development  when  It  benefits  their  selfish, 
self-interest  but  they  oppose  these  same  de- 


velopments when  the  lines  of  beneflciariee 
are  not  so  clearly  drawn. 

Railroads  have  been  in  the  forefront  in 
pushing  Irrigation  projects  because  they  are 
probably  the  greatest  single  beneficiaries.  In- 
creased agricultural  production,  and  the 
equipment  needed  to  produce  It,  must  be 
transported. 

Railroads  have  also  been  among  the 
greatest  beneficiaries  of  fiood  control  because 
their  tracks  parallel  the  great  rivers  and  they 
serve  the  cities  which  have  grown  along  these 
rivers. 

Railroads  are  among  the  chief  beneficiaries 
of  navigation  projects,  although  they  con- 
sistently oppose  all  of  theae  water  projects. 
The  record  will  show  that  tonnage  hauled 
by  railroads  serving  areas  with  improved 
waterways  has  been  consistently  greater  than 
the  Indiutry  average,  as  have  been  the 
revenues. 

What  this  Nation  needs  Is  a  program  to 
assure  the  full  and  rapid  development  of  its 
v/ater  resources  to  meet  Its  future  needs. 
What  the  Task  Force  must  do  Is  develop  an 
evaluation  technique  which  will  expedite,  not 
curtail,  this  development.  If  the  Water  Re- 
sources Cotincil  Is  unable  to  do  the  Job  which 
Congress  assigned  It  then  the  Nation  must 
again  look  to  Its  elected  representatives  who 
are  not  hamstriing  with  the  phrase  "with 
policy  guidance  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. ' 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Association  wishes 
to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present 
the  views  of  its  membership  tuid  to  conunend 
to  you  for  what  appears  to  be  a  step  In  the 
right  direction.  We  look  forward  to  seeing 
the  fruits  of  yoxir  labor. 

ADDmONAL      BEKEFTTS      WHICH       SHOTTLO      BE 

CoNsmEREO     IN     Evaluating     Water    Re- 
source Projbcts 

1.  The  value  of  resources,  both  human  and 
physical,  that  would  be  used  for  project 
construction  and  inalntenance  which,  in  the 
absence  of  a  project,  would  be  unemployed  or 
underemployed  resources. 

2.  Elmployment  effects  as  a  result  of  the 
g^oods  and  services  produced  by  a  project,  and 
especially  those  which  take  place  In  areas  or 
regions  where  there  has  been  a  past  history  of 
unemployment  or  underemployment.  Is: 

a.  Through  expansion  of  capacity  of  pro- 
ductive resources  located  In  an  axeA. 

b.  Through  better  utilization  of  existing 
productive  capacity  In  a  region. 

c.  Through  location  of  new  productive 
capacity  In  a  region  Induced  by  the  water 
resource  project. 

d.  Through  the  general  response  of  the 
business  community  as  a  resiilt  of  Increased 
Income  flows  arising  from  higher  employment 
levels. 

e.  Provision  of  opportunities  for  resource 
development  occasioned  through  reduced 
production  costs  arising  from  a  water  re- 
sources project. 

3.  Contributions  to  regional  development 
objectives. 

a  Increase  In  total  regional  Income  as  a 
result  of  the  effects  of  projects. 

b.  Diversification  of  economic  base  of  a 
region. 

c.  Improved  redistribution  of  income  with- 
in a  region  resulting  In  lifting  the  average 
per  capita  Income. 

d.  Enhancing  the  growth  potentials  of  key 
areas  within  a  region  that  serve  as  focus  of 
Improved  regional  services. 

4.  Contributions  to  a  more  orderly  and 
rational  development  of  urban  areas  and 
rural  areas. 

a.  Improved  use  and  management  of  urban 
fiood  plains. 

b.  Reduction  in  overall  costs  of  public 
services  (water  supply,  sewage,  recreation) 
through  development  of  water  resource 
projects  as  paxt  of  overall  plans  for  urban 
and  rural  development. 

c.  Improved  linkages  between  rural  and 
urban  areas. 
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[From  the  Congrcssionai.  Record,  Sept.  3, 
1969] 
U.S.  Senate.  CoMMnrEX  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestrt, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  26,  1989. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  During  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks,  the  nation  has  witnessed  sev- 
eral natural  disasters  and  near-disasters 
which  have  worked  extreme  hardship  on 
our  people.  For  example,  note  the  following: 

The  brutal  hurricane  CamlUe  that 
wrecked  the  Gulf  Coast  and  resulted  In 
more  than  260  known  deaths  and  perhaps 
half  a  billion  dollars  of  property  damage 
in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  alone. 

The  water  shortage  that  threatened  our 
Capitol  City  In  midsummer,  followed  Im- 
mediately by  severe  flooding  In  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area. 

The  current  floods  on  the  James  River  In 
Virginia  which  may  result  In  as  many  as 
200  lives  lost  and  missing  and  $150  million 
In  property  damage. 

Although  we  do  not  have  the  means  to- 
tally to  prevent  such  natural  disasters,  this 
great  and  wealthy  nation  certainly  does  pos- 
sess the  means  to  fortify  our  most  vulner- 
able areas  against  these  ravages  of  nature 
and  to  minimize  their  toll  of  damage  and 
human  suffering. 

We  do  have  the  know-how  to  minimize 
the  effects  of  severe  drought  on  our  munici- 
pal and  industrial  water  supplies.  We  do 
have  the  ability  to  prevent  flooding  of  our 
great  river  valleys.  We  do  know  how  to  mini- 
mize the  impact  of  the  tidal  waves  which 
accompany  coastal  storms. 

The  fact  Is,  however,  that  we  are  doing 
far  too  little  either  of  a  preventive  or  of  a  de- 
velopmental nature  and  are  in  fact  annu- 
ally decreasing,  rather  than  increasing,  our 
actual  effort  in  the  field  of  water  resources 
and  flood  control  projects. 

This  unfortunate  situation  seems  to  me  to 
call  for  a  ree valuation  of  our  priorities  In 
the  allocation  of  Federal  funds.  In  effect,  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  must  be- 
come as  generous  and  as  urgently  concerned 
in  our  efforts  to  guard  against  damage  re- 
sulting from  hurricanes  and  floods  as  you 
yourself  have  been  in  your  recent  efforts 
to  bring  relief  and  rehabilitation  to  those 
who  have  suffered  so  gravely  on  the  Gulf 
Coast  and  in  Virginia. 

Appropriations  for  water  resource  develop- 
ment has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  me 
for  a  number  of  years.  On  April  fourteenth 
of  this  year,  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  Senator  Randolph,  discussed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  a  statement  which  Budget 
Director  Robert  P.  Mayo  had  made  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  Indicating 
that  he  was  considering  a  freeze  on  public 
works  construction.  I  Joined  In  the  colloquy 
that  followed  Senator  Randolph's  statement, 
at  which  time  I  discussed  my  growing  con- 
cern over  the  delays  in  the  completion  sched- 
ule on  most  of  the  going  public  works  proj- 
ects which  had  been  revealed  to  our  Com- 
mittee during  the  hearings  on  the  Public 
Works  appropriation  bill.  I  concluded  my 
remarks  by  restating  my  belief  that  we 
must  do  what  we  can  to  protect  our  two 
most  important  resources,  land  and  water. 
If  we  failed  to  do  that,  our  country  will  sus- 
tain great  losses. 

Subsequently,  In  May,  I  addressed  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Convention,  at 
which  time  I  pointed  out  that  In  1964  the 
construction  program  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was 
91,188,428,700,  or  about  1.09%  of  the  1964 
budget.  I  noted  that  for  fiscal  year  1970,  the 
original  budget  request  for  these  two  agen- 
cies was  81,038,920,000,  or  about  .49 To  of  the 
budget. 


The  request  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  subsequently 
cut  by  your  Administration  by  $181  million. 
The  revised  budget  represents  a  dollar  re- 
duction In  the  past  six  years  of  about  15.39% . 
When  you  take  into  account  the  rise  in  the 
ooBt  of  construction,  the  level  of  appropria- 
tions in  the  revised  budget  for  these  agencies 
represents  a  drop  in  construction  capability 
of  about  50%  since  1964! 

Similarly,  the  efforts  being  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  control  air  and  water 
pollution  are  completely  inadequate  to  cope 
with  the  severe  damage  these  problems  are 
working  on  out  environment  and,  in  fact,  on 
the  very  health  of  our  citizens.  For  In- 
stance, in  the  last  few  years  that  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  program  has  been 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Works,  I  have  noticed  an  Increased 
disparity  between  the  authorization  for  con- 
struction grants  for  seweretge  treatment  fa- 
cilities and  the  appropriations  requested,  as 
Indicated  below. 


Percent  of 

Appropriation       authorization 

request  in  request  in 

Fiscal  year       Authorization        the  budget  budget 


1968 ♦50,000,000     200,000,000 

1969 700,000,000      203.000,000 

1970 1,000,000,000      214,000,000 


44.4 
29.0 
21.4 


I  have  received  well  over  1 ,000  letters  from 
individuals  and  organizations  virging  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  provide  the 
full  amount  authorized  for  construction 
grants  for  fiscal  year  1970.  Most  of  these  let- 
ters point  out  the  extent  to  which  the  states 
and  their  political  subdivisions  have  approved 
bond  Issues  to  finance  the  non-federal  costs, 
relying  on  the  Federal  Government's  ability 
to  meet  its  share  of  the  cost. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  next  to  the  air  we 
breathe,  water  Is  our  most  precious  resource, 
It  seems  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  first  looks 
to  the  water  resource  program  for  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  any  contemplated  cuts 
whenever  there  Is  a  need  to  reduce  Federal 
expenditures. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  water  needs  of  the 
300  million  people  that  you  recently  esti- 
mated win  occupy  our  land  by  the  year  2000. 
we  must  not  only  support  adequate  annual 
approprlatons  for  the  orderly  development 
of  these  resources,  but  It  Is  also  essential  that 
the  unrealistic  and  arbitrary  restrictions 
placed  on  project  evaluations  be  removed. 

For  Instance,  the  basis  for  the  benefit-to- 
cost  ratio  for  water  resource  projects  had  Its 
origin  in  the  1936  Flood  Control  Act,  where 
the  policy  was  established  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  Improve  or  participate  In 
the  Improvement  of  rivers  and  other  water- 
ways for  flood  control  purposes  In  the  inter- 
est of  the  general  welfare  If  the  benefits  to 
whomsoever  they  may  accrue  are  In  excess  of 
the  estimated  cost  and  if  the  lives  and  social 
security  of  people  are  otherwise  adversely 
affected. 

The  terms,  "benefits"  and  "costs,"  have  no 
meaning  In  the  abstract.  They  must  be  re- 
lated to  objectives  in  order  to  give  these  term 
meaning.  Since  the  passage  of  that  Act,  the 
technicians  have  chosen  national  economic 
efficiency  as  the  sole  criteria  for  project  eval- 
uation and  have  disregarded  the  phrases,  "In 
the  Interest  of  the  general  welfare"  and  "If 
the  lives  and  social  security  of  the  people  are 
otherwise  adversely  affected." 

The  result  of  such  an  Interpretation  has 
been  that  as  far  as  flood  control  and  hurri- 
cane protection  projects  are  concerned,  we 
have  become  a  "cow  society."  If,  for  Instance, 
a  thotisand  cows  were  lost  In  a  flood  or  hur- 
ricane, we  could  consider  the  economic  loas 
involved  since  a  cow  has  an  economic  value 
In  the  market,  and  the  monetary  losses  sus- 
tained can  be  used  in  the  Justification  of 


protective  works.  On  the  other  hand.  If  a 
thousand  human  lives  were  lost,  It  would 
not  add  one  dollar  to  the  all-Important  eco- 
nomic evaluation  of  the  project.  The  lose  of 
life  and  human  suffering  associated  with  the 
havoc  wrecked  on  the  Gulf  Coast  by  Hurri- 
cane Camille  transcends  the  imagination. 

Fortunately,  the  Water  Resources  Council 
is  attempting  to  find  a  way  to  deal  with  this 
problem  of  recognizing  loss  of  life  and  misery 
associated  with  disastrous  fioods,  by  setting 
up  four  separate  accounts  which  recognize 
national  objectives  other  than  economic  effi- 
ciency such  as  regional  development,  en- 
vironmental benefits,  and  the  well  being  of 
man.  The  Council's  efforts  along  these  lines 
are  to  be  commended  and  they  deserve  and 
need  your  personal  encouragement. 

Had  the  center  of  Camille  been  50  miles 
east,  the  damage  to  New  Orleans  In  terms  of 
lives  lost  and  property  damaged  would  have 
been  incalculable.  Yet,  despite  this  near  miss 
and  in  spite  of  the  constant  threat  of  hurri- 
cane damage  to  the  New  Orleans  area,  the 
hurricane  protection  project  for  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain  will  continue  to  drag  along  with 
Inadequate  appropriations,  unless  the  Ad- 
ministration loosens  the  purse  strings  and 
cooperates  with  the  Congress  In  revamping 
the  national  priorities  vis-a-vis  such  projects. 

The  budget  estimate  for  this  project  for 
fiscal  year  1967  was  $450,000  for  planning,  at 
a  time  when  the  Corps  of  Engineers  had  a 
capability  of  $1,600,000,  which  would  have 
permitted  the  Initiation  of  construction.  Rec- 
ognizing the  potential  danger  to  New  Orleans, 
the  Congress  provided  the  full  capability  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

For  fiscal  year  1968,  the  original  budget 
was  $2,300,000,  which  was  subsequently  re- 
vised to  $3,260,000,  at  a  time  when  the  Corps' 
capability  was  $4,500,000.  Again,  recognizing 
the  potential  loss  of  life  and  property,  the 
Congress  approved  the  $4,500,000. 

For  fiscal  year  1969,  the  budget  estimate 
was  $7,800,000,  compared  with  a  Corps  capa- 
bility of  $10,800,000.  But  In  view  of  the  ex- 
penditure celling  contained  In  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968,  the 
Committee,  although  recognizing  the  risk  In- 
volved In  not  moving  forward  expeditiously 
on  this  project,  did  not  Increase  the  budgeted 
amount  for  this  project  or  any  other  project 
In  the  bUl. 

P\3r  fiscal  year  1970,  the  budget  estimate  is 
only  $6  million,  compared  with  the  Corps 
capability  of  $8,500,000.  Neither  New  Orleans 
nor  the  nation  can  afford  the  gamble  of  pro- 
crastination on  this  project. 

Similarly,  the  hurricane  protection  project, 
New  Orleans  to  Venice,  proceeds  at  an  alarm- 
ingly slow  rate.  Since  1967,  the  estimated 
completion  date  for  this  project  has  slipped 
from  June  1975  to  December  1977. 

Two  years  ago,  I  secured  authorization  for 
a  study  of  the  Louisiana  coastal  area,  look- 
ing toward  hurricane  protection,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  physical  features  of  the  coastline, 
and  reestabllshment  of  the  former  ecology  of 
the  area  which  contributed  so  much  not  only 
to  the  wildlife  but  to  the  marine  resources 
of  the  entire  Gulf  Coast.  Naturally.  I  was  dis- 
appointed this  year  to  find  that  the  budget 
provided  only  $60,000  for  the  continuation  of 
this  study  In  fiscal  year  1970.  At  least  double 
that  amount  will  be  required  for  satisfactory 
progress  on  the  study,  and  I  Intend  to  urge 
my  subcommittee  and  the  Congress  to  ex- 
p>edite  the  project  to  this  extent,  at  a  minl- 
mxim. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  this  nation — Indeed,  the 
whole  world — was  thrilled  when  man  first  set 
foot  on  the  moon.  In  reflecting  on  this  ac- 
complishment, I  had  occasion  to  recall  the 
hearings  which  I  had  recently  completed  on 
the  Public  Works  appropriation  bill,  where 
the  effect  of  the  budget  cuts  which  your  Ad- 
ministration made  In  an  already  austere 
budget  submitted  by  President  Johnson 
were  graphically  revenjed  to  the  Committee. 

Among  the  most  serious  cuts  that  I  recall 
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were  tboee  altecUng  the  Southern  Nevada 
Water  District  the  Folaom  South  Canal  in 
Sk>uthem  Calilornla,  the  Bonneville  unit  ot 
Central  Utah  Project,  the  Chatneld  Reaervolr 
in  Colorado,  the  Newark  Bay.  HadceoMck 
and  Paasalc  Blvers  Project  In  New  Jersey, 
the  Wynooche^  Reservoir  In  Washington,  the 
New  Melonea  Reservoir  in  California,  the 
Lake  Kemp  RMervolr  In  Texas,  and  many 
more. 

In  a  numbet  of  cases,  we  are  finding  that 
the  expenditure  ceilings  imposed  on  the 
Corps  will  not  permit  contractors  to  pursue 
their  woric  in  luxordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  existing  cobtracts,  even  though  In  many 
cases  the  functs  are  available  or  requested. 
Failure  to  provide  funds  and  expenditure 
ceilings  adequ4te  to  permit  accomplishment 
of  existing  contracts  inevitably  will  increase 
costs  on  all  Ootrernment  contracts  and  could 
even  result  in  legal  actions  being  taken  by 
the  contractor  against  the  Government.  I 
cannot  help  btkt  feel  that  our  priorities  are 
out  of  balance.] 

These  thoug|its  led  me  to  a  review  of  the 
requests  for  research  and  development  ap- 
propriations requested  by  President  John- 
son for  the  NASA  program,  and  I  found  that 
Tie  hdd' requesfled  $3,051,427,000.  Further  re- 
"search'Vfevealed;  that  In  the  review  of  the  1970 
budget,  your  Administration  recommended 
a  reduction  of  I  $46  million  In  this  program, 
of  about  l'4%i  In  contrast,  the  "Construc- 
tion, General"  Appropriation  request  of  $769,- 
420,000  for  tha  Corps  of  Engineers  was  cut 
$142,415,000.  OT^  about  18Vi%.  I  realize  that 
our  space  prognam  is  based  on  a  national  ob- 
jective— but  3d  is  our  water  resoiirce  pro- 
gram. 

It  would  require  a  good  deal  of  Imagina- 
tion to  attempt!  to  identify  the  tangible  bene- 
fits that  will  rasult  from  man's  flight  to  the 
moon.  Any  attepapt  at  a  monetary  evaluation 
of  those  benefll|B  would  be  almost  Impossible. 
If,  however,  thfese  benefits  could  be  identi- 
fied and  evaluated,  the  realization  of  moat 
of  the  benefits  would  be  projected  far  Into 
the  future. 

If  we  appliea  the  same  economic  prin- 
ciples to  the  btneflt-cost  evaluation  of  ovtr 
space  program  as  are  required  in  our  water 
resource  program  (where  future  benefits  are 
discounted  at  a. rate  of  4%  percent)  the  ben- 
efits expected  do  result  from  the  space  pro- 
gram would  shtlnk  drastically.  For  Instance, 
benefits  evaluaied  at  $1  million  to  be  real- 
ized 25  years  frbm  now  would  be  worth  only 
$304,200  In  terms  of  economic  Justification 
for  a  project  under  today's  regulations.  A  $1 
million  benefit  Ito  be  realized  50  years  from 
now  would  provide  Justification  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  onSy  $92,800  today.  Such  a  sys- 
tem wovUd  prol)ably  mil  the  space  program, 
just  as  It  Is  nakr  strangling  our  vital  water 
resources,  flood!  control  and  hurricane  pro- 
tection progrants. 

I  am  encloelni;  a  list  of  selected  hurricanes 
and  their  damages,  compiled  from  Informa- 
tion provided  by  the  Ofllce  of  Emergency 
Preparedness.  If  should  be  recognized  that 
many  hurrlcanee  of  earlier  years  are  not 
listed.  In  fact,  during  the  recorded  history 
of  Louisiana  alqne  at  least  ISO  hurricanes  or 
tropical  storms  jhave  battered  or  threatened 
the  coast  of  my  btate. 

I  think  it  Is  Interesting  to  note  that,  based 
only  on  the  partial  statistics  available  to  us, 
the  average  dalnage  from  hurricanes  since 
the  turn  of  tha  century  is  over  $85  million 
per  year.  Dtrrinf  the  last  30  years,  the  dam- 
age averaged  $^85  million.  During  the  last 
20  years,  the  d»mage  averaged  $200  million 
and  during  the  10-year  period  from  1958  to 
1968.  the  damage  averaged  about  $320  mil- 
lion. If  this  progreeslon  continues,  we  can 
expect  average  damages  of  $500  million  a 
year  (or  a  total  of  $S  billion)  over  the  next 
decade. 
Such  damage*  tabulations  are  always  on 


the  con«ervatlve  side  becauw,  by  their  na- 
ture, they  tend  to  exdude  many  categories 
of  physical  and  economic  loos.  As  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  loss  of  human  life  Is 
a  factor  that  is  incalculable  In  monetary 
tenns.  In  addition,  there  are  the  inaccuracy 
of  complete  Inventory  estimates,  the  Im- 
poaadbillty  of  fixing  replacement  costs,  the 
loss  of  business  and  trade  to  local  enter- 
prises and  to  the  local  economy  In  general, 
the  loas  of  employment  income,  the  loss  of 
earning  ability  by  those  who  are  too  old  to 
"get  started"  again  and  who  instead  become 
public  charges.  All  of  these  factors  and  many 
others  add  substantially  to  the  damage  es- 
timates that  are  ascribed  to  various  hurri- 
canes. 

Yet  even  these  staggering  figtirea  tell  only 
part  of  the  story  of  the  "cost"  of  hurricanes, 
for  they  generally  do  not  include  the  multi- 
million  dollar  rehabilitation  expenditures  by 
Federal,  Statue  and  local  governments  follow- 
ing the  disaster.  In  the  case  of  Camille,  the 
Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  NASA,  SBA,  HUD, 
HEW.  GSA.  USDA.  OEP.  and  numerous  other 
federal  agencies  are  spending  large  sums  to 
assist  in  the  recovery  effort.  Also,  in  terms 
of  the  federal  costs,  over  the  next  several 
years  both  Individual  and  corporate  tax  pay- 
ers will  be  deducting  from  their  Income  taxes 
considerable  sums  to  which  they  are  eligible 


as  a  result  of  the  hurricane  damages  suf- 
fered. 

All  things  considered,  we  might  properly 
double  the  so-called  "damage  estimates."  In 
order  tiaat  you  might  see  the  disparity  be- 
tween these  enormous  damages  and  the 
feeble  efforts  being  made  to  provide  pro- 
tection, I  am  also  enclosing  a  status  report 
of  the  authorized  hurricane  protection  proj- 
ects for  your  review. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  fioods  that 
this  nation  has  experienced  this  year,  the 
recent  hiuricane.  and  the  lack  of  adequate 
progress  being  made  in  meeting  the  water 
resource  needs  of  our  expanding  population, 
I  expect  that  our  Committee  will  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  Country.  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  you  also  will  want  to  take  another 
look  at  your  recommendations  for  water  re- 
source development  projects,  iwrtlcularly 
those  relating  to  health,  safety  and  the  pro- 
tection of  human  life,  prior  to  the  time  the 
Congress  acts  on  the  Public  Works  appropri- 
ation requests  you  have  submitted,  and  I 
urge  that  you  do  so. 

I  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  with  you  personally,  or  with 
a  small  bipartisan  group  of  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

Respectfully  yours, 

AlXEN  J.  Ellender. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works. 
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AUTHORIZED  HURRICANE  PROTECTION  PROJECTS 


Project 


Year 
authorized 


Total  cost 
(estimated) 


Federal    Appropria- 
cost   tlon  to  date 


1970 
budiet 


Capability 
of  Corps 


Freeport.Tex 1952 

Port  Arthur,  Tex 1952 

Texas  City  Tex...    '."//.l    1953, 1968 

Lake  Pontchartrain.  La jggS 

Morgan  City  and  vicinity,  Louisiana 1.11.11  1965 

New  Orleans  to  Venice,  La 1952 

Grand  Isle  and  vicinity,  Louisiana Ill'  1965 

Hillsborough  Bay,  FI3  '  iggj 

North  River  dike,  North  Carolina       iggg 

Top  Sail  Beach  and  Surt  City,  N.C ""  1966 

Brunswick  County  beaches,  North  CaroHna..  1966 

Hyde  County  dike.  North  Carolina 1966 

Nease  River  barrier.  North  Carolina 1965 

Ocracoke  Island.  N.C 1965 

Bodie  Island.  N.C [["  1966 

Fire  Island  Inlet  to  Montauk  Point  N.W."""  I960 


tl  9, 000, 000 
59,900.000 
M,  714, 000 

166.000.000 
6.067.000 
43.400.000 
11.310.000 
13.088.200 
500,000 
2,500,000 

24. 400. 000 
3,272.000 

15,900.000 
2.150,000 

16,400,000 

68,600.000 


■  Awaiting  action  by  local  interesb. 


^'?c^2S'22S    W.637,000    $2,200,000  J2,200,000 

41.600,000      8.557.000      5,000,000  5  000  000 

31,200.000    15,132,000      1. 100.000  1,100,000 

113,562,000    12.498,000     6,000,000  8  500  000 

4,180,000         347,000         150,000  200  000 

25.885,000      1.654,000         950.000  1,400.000 

3,393,000         408.000  Q 

9.163,200 15  000 

1,430.000 m 

14,400.000 110  m 

2.290,000 ....:.::::;:::;;::::::::  6o:566 

11.100,000 100  000 

'•880,000    109.000 500;000 

8.800.000  ...  (1) 

33.900.000  3.578.000  ■■"566."o66"  500  000 


RECENT  HURRICANES  AND  TROPICAL  STORMS 


Name 


Areas  affected 


CafOl August  1954.... 

.Edna  September  1954. 

Hwel October  1954.... 


Daaths 


Estimated 

damage 

(millions) 


North  Carolina  to  Maine 
New  Jersey  to  Maine.... 
South  Carolina  to  New  York 


i"?'" i--;'"'-K -;mE f^orth  Carolina  to  New  England. 

',•»"?--- September  1955 North  Carolina 


S"^"" -r i''""??^;;----------  Te»s;f;;i'i:ou'.sian8  .. 

9^"."' ^T^'i'^^oii ?'"'^»"'  New  England 

i^f" - September  1961...  Texas  and  Innkiana 

Grwt  Atlantic  coast  stor». March  1962. .:.::  FloridVto  N'^ri'^g"  and 

S'?? August  1964 Ftorida... 

g''^- ?<=">''«'M*^ Louisiana...:::: 

l?^ '^''^''VJ!®* Florida  and  Louisiana" 

Si""?-.- - Juno  1966 Florida.... 

Beu'a'' September  1967 Texas       

Gladyj September  1968 Rorida 

Camilla August  1969 


Central  gulf  coast  and' Virginia": 


60 

21 

95 

25 

184 

7 

390 

50 

46 

33 

3 

38 

75 

7 

15 

5 

500 


$461 

7 

252 

46 

832 

88 

150 

500 

408 

200 

129 

100 

1.420 

7 

500 

7 

750 


EASTLAND-HRUSKA  MEMORANDUM 
JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  FILE,  AND 
HRUSKA-REHNQUIST  CORRE- 

SPONDENCE REGARDING  THE 
NOMINATION  OF  (ELEMENT  P 
HAYNSWORTH,  JR.,  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SOCIATE JUSTICE  OF  THE  SU- 
PREME   COURT 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  released  to  the  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  to  the  press, 
copies  of  the  Justice  Department  file  on 


the  investigation  made  concerning  the 
conduct  of  Judge  C^lement  F.  Hajrns- 
worth,  Jr.,  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fourth  (TircLiit  in  participating  in 
the  decision  of  that  court  in  the  case  of 
Darlington  Manufacturing  Company  v. 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  325  F. 
2d  682.  Simultaneously,  Senator  Hruska 
and  I  issued  a  memorandum  pertaining 
to  the  facts  as  shown  by  this  file. 

On  September  2, 1969,  Senator  Hbitska 
requested  the  Attorney  General  of  the 


United  States  to  review  this  matter,  and 
in  response  to  that  letter  Hon.  William 
H.  Rehnquist,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Office  of  Legal  Counsel,  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  Senator  Hruska. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
memorandum,  the  copy  of  the  file,  and 
a  copy  of  the  exchange  of  letters  between 
Senator  Hruska  and  Mr.  Rehnquist  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Memorakdxtm    of    Senators    Eastlakd    akd 

Hruska  Relating  to  tht  DEPARTifENT  op 

Justice  Pile  on  JtrocE  Clement  F.  Hayns- 

WORTH,    JE. 

Certain  questions  have  been  raised  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  participation  by  Judge 
Clement  P.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit,  In  the 
decision  of  the  case  of  Darlington  Manufac- 
turing Company  vs.  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  325  P.  2d  682. 

We  have  made  a  thorough  review  of  all 
of  the  charges,  allegations,  and  Insinuations 
pertaining  to  these  questions,  and.  In  our 
considered  Judgment,  a  study  of  the  facts 
clearly  shows  that  these  charges,  allegations, 
and  Insinuations  are  utterly  baseless. 

In  our  Judgment,  It  Is  clear  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  owned  no  stock  In  any  of  the 
companies  or  corporations  that  were  liti- 
gants in  that  case,  that  he  had  no  financial 
Interest  or  stake  In  the  outcome  of  the 
litigation,  and  that  he  could  not  have  been 
actuated  or  motivated  by  any  hope  of  pe- 
cuniary gain  In  deciding  the  case. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  we  are  today  releasing  copies  of 
the  entire  file  of  the  Department's  investi- 
gation of  this  matter,  and  we  are  also  re- 
leasing as  a  separate  package  copies  of  the 
eight  most  pertinent  letters  in  that  file. 

A  reading  of  these  documents  reveals  the 
following  facts : 

That  the  Judges  of  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  carefully  and  painstakingly 
Investigated  all  aGi>ects  of  the  conduct  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  In  participating  In  the 
decision  of  the  Darlington  case,  including  all 
surrounding  circumstances,  and  completely 
exonerated  him  of  any  Improper  or  unethical 
conduct; 

That  these  findings  of  the  Judges,  along 
with  the  files,  were  submitted  to  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  Honor- 
able Robert  F.  Kennedy,  who  unqualifiedly 
approved  the  findings; 

And  that  after  the  true  facts  had  been  es- 
tablished, the  person  who  originally  made 
the  charges  against  Judge  Haynsworth  to 
Judge  Simon  E.  Sobeloff,  then  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Miss  Patricia  Eames, 
Assistant  General  Counsel  of  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America,  acknowledged 
that  the  charges  made  against  Judge  Hayns- 
worth were  unfounded. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  persons  that 
the  thorough  Investigation  conducted  by  the 
Judges  of  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
pefds,  led  by  Judge  Sobeloff,  and  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  only  considered  charges  of 
bribery  against  Judge  Haynsworth,  and  did 
not  consider  his  conduct  In  the  light  of  the 
Issues  of  Judicial  ethics  and  conflict-of- 
interest.  Thus,  such  persons  contend  that  the 
question  of  propriety  of  Judge  Haynsworth's 
conduct  has  never  been  resolved. 

A  study  of  these  documents  compels  the 
conclusion  that  there  Is  no  basis  for  this 
contention.  Rather,  there  Is  an  abundance  of 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Judges  and  the 
Justice  Dejjartment  considered  all  aspects 
of  Judge  Haynsworth's  conduct.  Including 
the  questions  of  judicial  ethics  and  conflict- 
of-interest,  and  that  Judge  Haynsworth  was 
absolved  of  any  misconduct. 


The  text  of  the  letter  of  December  17,  1983, 
from  Miss  Eames  to  Chief  Judge  Sobeloff, 
which  first  made  the  charges  and  which 
Initiated  the  investigation  by  the  Judges  of 
the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  shows 
that  questions  were  raised  not  only  as  to 
possible  bribery,  but  also  as  to  propriety  and 
ethical  conduct.  We  quote  from  portions  of 
Miss  Eames'  letter  found  on  page  3  thereof: 
"IJependlng  on  a  number  of  facts  which  we 
do  not  know  but  which  could  be  discovered 
by  an  investigation  with  subpoena  powers, 
there  may  or  may  not  be  violations  of  18 
U.S.C.  sections  201  and  202.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  only  one  fact  which  Is  now 
unknown — namely  whether  or  not  the  Deer- 
Ing  Mllllken  contract  was  thrown  to  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-Matlc  needs  to  be  known  In 
order  to  conclude  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
should  have  disqualified  himself  from  par- 
ticipating In  this  decision. 

"Whether  or  not  a  criminal  violation  has 
occurred,  we  certainly  believe  that  If  the 
Deerlng  Mllllken  contract  was  thrown  to 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc,  Judge  Haynsworth 
should  be  disqualified  from  participating  In 
the  decision  In  this  case,  and  that  the  re- 
sulting two-to-two  decision  should  lead  to 
the  sustaining  of  the  NLRB  decision  below." 

After  referring  to  the  bribery  statutes,  18 
U.S.C.  sections  201  and  202,  Miss  Eames 
stated  that  whether  or  not  a  violation  of  the 
bribery  statutes  had  occurred  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  should  have  disqualified  himself 
and  that  his  vote  should  not  have  been 
counted  In  the  decision  of  the  case.  Ob- 
viously, this  raised  the  questions  of  ethical 
conduct  and  confilct-of-lnterest. 

It  Is  Just  as  obvious  that  Judge  Sobeloff 
and  the  other  Judges  of  the  Fourth  Circuit 
In  their  thorough  Investigation  did  not  re- 
strict themselves  to  implications  or  Insinua- 
tions as  to  alleged  bribery,  but  rather,  thor- 
oughly examined  the  ethical  aspects  of  the 
conduct  of  Judge  Haynsworth.  The  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  Judge  Sobeloff's  letter  of 
February  18,  1964,  to  Miss  Eames  Illuminates 
this  point : 

•'It  thus  appears  that  the  Information  re- 
ceived, anonymously,  by  you  was  completely 
unfounded,  and  It  Is  gratifying  that  after 
mature  consideration  you  are  convinced  of 
this.  However  unwarranted  the  allegation, 
since  the  propriety  of  the  conduct  of  a  mem.- 
ber  of  this  court  has  been  questioned,  I  am 
today,  at  Judge  Haynsworth's  request  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  entire  court, 
sending  the  file  to  the  Department  of  Jxistlce, 
together  with  an  expression  of  our  full  con- 
fidence In  Judge  Haynsworth."  (emphasis 
added).  Judge  Sobeloff  made  the  following 
statement  In  his  letter  of  February  18,  1964, 
to  Attorney  General  Kennedy: 

"Enclosed  Is  the  file  of  correspondence 
pMLsslng  between  our  court  and  counsel  for 
the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America  and 
Deerlng  Mllllken  Corporation  following  the 
argument  of  an  appeal  In  our  court.  Inas- 
much as  this  relates  to  alleged  conduct  of 
one  of  our  colleagues,  we  think  It  appropriate 
to  pass  the  file  on  to  the  Depwtment  of 
Justice." 

The  "alleged  conduct"  to  which  Judge 
Sobeloff  referred  clearly  relates  to  "the  pro- 
priety of  the  conduct  of  a  member  of  this 
court"  mentioned  by  him  In  his  letter  of  the 
same  date  to  Miss  Eames. 

Judge  Sobeloff  concluded  his  letter  to  At- 
torney General  Kennedy  as  follows: 

"I  wish  to  add  on  liehalf  of  the  members  of 
the  court  that  oiir  Independent  investigation 
has  convinced  us  that  there  Is  no  warrant 
whatever  for  these  assertions  and  Insinua- 
tions, and  we  express  our  complete  confidence 
In  Judge  Haynsworth." 

After  a  review  of  the  file  by  the  Justice 
Department.  Attorney  General  Kennedy  re- 
plied to  Judge  Sobeloff  on  February  28,  1964, 
as  follows:  "^ 

"This   win    acknowledge    receipt   of   your 


letter  dated  February  18,  1964,  enclosing  the 
file  that  reflects  your  Investigation  of  cer- 
tain assertions  and  Insinuations  about  Judge 
Clement  P.  Haynsworth,  Jr. 

"Your  thorough  and  complete  Investigation 
reflects  that  the  charges  were  without  foun- 
dation. I  share  your  expression  of  complete 
confidence  In  Judge  Haynsworth. 

"Thanks  for  bringing  this  matter  to  my 
attention." 

Such  a  ringing  endorsement  of  the  conduct 
of  Judge  Haynsworth,  such  broad  and  spa- 
cious language,  cannot  be  reasonably  taken 
to  be  restricted  to  charges  of  alleged  bribery, 
but  certainly  must  Include  all  facets  of 
Judge  Haynsworth's  official  conduct,  includ- 
ing the  questions  of  ethics  and  propriety. 

If  the  Justice  Department  review  of  the 
file  had  Indicated  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
was  Innocent  of  any  violations  of  the  crimi- 
nal law,  but  that  his  ethical  conduct  was 
questionable,  then  surely  Attorney  General 
Kennedy  would  have  spcAen  in  more  guarded 
language  and  would  have  hedged  his  "ex- 
pression of  complete  confidence  In  Judge 
Haynsworth." 

Senator  Hruska  has  recently  requested  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  reexamine  the 
conduct  of  Judge  Haynsworth  In  this  mat- 
ter as  It  relates  to  the  standards  of  Judicial 
ethics. 

Honorable  William  H.  Rehnquist,  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  Office  of  Legal  Counsel, 
has  submitted  a  thorough  and  well-reasoned 
reply  to  the  Inquiry  of  Senator  Hruska.  This 
Opinion  of  the  Justice  Department  closely 
examines  all  of  the  pertinent  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  the  conduct  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  taking  part  in  the  Darlington 
decision,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  conduct  In  that  case  comported  with  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  the  Canons  of  Ju- 
dicial Ethics,  and  the  Canons  of  Jtidlclal 
Ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

The  Opinion  concludes  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth should  not  have  recused  himself  or 
been  dLsquallfled  from  participating  In  the 
decision  of  the  Darlington  case,  and  that  In 
light  of  the  facts  he  was  under  a  duty  to 
take  part  In  that  decision. 

The  Opinion  further  states  that  the  opin- 
ions of  the  American  Bar  Association  Com- 
mittee on  Professional  Ethics  and  the  deci- 
sions of  state  and  federal  courts  confirm  the 
conclusion  that  Judge  Haynsworth  acted 
properly,  and  that  this  conclusion  Is  sup- 
ported by  common  sense  ethical  consid- 
erations. 

Two  members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee have  requested  additional  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  certain  additional  facts 
and  circumstances  relating  to  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's participation  in  the  Darlington  deci- 
sion. It  Is  our  understanding  that  this  addi- 
tional requested  Information  Is  In  the  proc- 
ess of  being  furnished. 

We  firmly  believe  that  a  review  of  the 
presently  known  undisputed  facts  pertain- 
ing to  this  matter  will  lead  to  the  Inescapable 
conclusion  that  It  affords  no  basis  for  op- 
posing the  nomination  of  Judge  Haynsworth 
to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Textile  Workers  Uniok  or  America, 

Neto  York,  N.Y.,  December  17,  1983. 
Hon.  SiMOH  E.  Sobeloff, 
Chief  Judge,  VS.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit,  Richmond,  Va. 

Dear  Judge  Sobeloff:  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  marking  this  letter  as  "personal" 
because  I  believe  that  you  should  be  the  first 
person  to  see  it.  It  is  written  to  you  In  your 
capacity  as  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

The  consolidated  Deerlng  Mllllken  cases 
were  decided  by  the  Fourth  Circuit  on  Fri- 
day, November  15,  1963.  On  the  morning  of 
Wednesday.  November  20th,  otir  Union  re- 
ceived a  telephone  call  In  which  the  caller. 
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who  said  that  be  would  not  Identify  him- 
self, stated  subflltantlally  the  following: 

I  believe  that  you  should  Itnow  that  Judge 
Haynsworth,  wlio  voted  against  your  Union 
In  the  Deerlng  MHUlcen  case  la  the  First  Vice 
President  of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  Com- 
pany, and  that; two  days  after  the  decision 
in  the  Deerlng  MUllken  case.  Deerlng  MllU- 
ken  cancelled  lt4  contracts  with  the  company 
or  companies  which  previously  supplied  vend- 
ing machines  U)  all  of  the  numerous  Deer- 
lng MlUUten  mllU  In  the  Carollnaa,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  sign  a  Inew  contract  with  the  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-Mitlc  Company  pursuant  to 
which  that  Company  would  supply  vending 
machines  to  all]  Deerlng  MllUlcen  mills. 

We  Immediately  proceeded  to  do  what  we 
could  to  check  the  accuracy  of  this  allega- 
tion. The  first  element  checked  out  readily; 
there  Is  no  doubi  that  Judge  Haynsworth  Is 
or    was    unUl    viry   recently   the   First   Vice 
President    of   CatoUna    Vend-A-Matlc    Com- 
pany  (We  do  not  know  the  extent.  If  any,  of 
his  shareholding)  In  the  corporation,  but  we 
are  Informed  thJSt  he  has  been  the  First  Vice 
President   since  the  company   was   founded, 
and  that  the  Jujlge's  former  partner  In  the 
law  firm  of  Haynfeworth,  Perry,  Bryant,  Mar- 
lon and  Johnstonl  in  Qreenville,  Mr.  W.  Fran- 
cis MaAon,  Is  aid   has  been  the  President 
of  Cardllria  Vend-A-Matlc  Company.)   As  to 
the  second   element  of  the  allegation — that 
regarding  the  throwing  of  the  Deerlng  Mllll- 
ken  vending  maahlne  contracts  to  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matlc — We  were  first  informed  that  a 
notice  was  posted  In  the  Drayton  Mill  of  the 
Deerlng  Mllllken  fchaln  at  some  time  prior  to 
December  11  th  ofjthls  year  stating  that  as  of 
January  1st.  a  complete  new  set  of  vending 
machines  would  be  InstaUed  In  the  mill;  we 
were  later  Infonbed   that   the  most   recent 
«f  January  1,  Deerlng  MllU- 
\ids  from  vending  machine 


September  10,  1969 


story  was  that  as 
ken  would  take 
companies. 

We  have  seen 
llna  Vend-A-Mat 


vo  credit  reports  on  Caro- 
.;  Company.  (These  reports 
are  not  our  property.)  The  first  of  these 
reports  was  datedj  October  18,  1963.  The  re- 
port stated  that  li  was  baaed  upon  an  Inter- 
view on  October  8,  1963  with  the  general 
manager  of  CarolUia  Vend-A-Matlc.  Mr.  Wade 
Dennis.  (The  Interview  could  not  have  been 
held  any  earlier  than  October  1,  1963,  since  It 
Includes  the  stateinent  that  volume  for  the 
first  nine  months  ^f  1963  had  Increased  about 
25%  over  that  fo^  the  corresponding  period 
of  1962.)  This  report  stated  that  the  First 
Vice  President  pi  the  corporation  was 
Clement  F.  HaynsWorth.  Jr.  It  further  sUted 
that  annual  estlmiated  sales  were  82.000,000. 
It  happened  that  -there  was  a  typographical 
discrepancy  In  th^  report:  On  the  first  page 
the  report  stated  that  the  company  had  been 
founded  In  1960;  on  the  second  page  the 
founding  date  wa^  stated  as  1950. 

A  second  report  had  been  sought  to  recon- 
cile this  typograpljlcal  discrepancy.  The  dis- 
crepancy was  corrected  (the  proper  date  was 
1950)  in  a  report  lent  out  on  December  3rd 
entitled  "substltuie  Report  of  Even  Date 
[presumably  Octolier  18):  Correcting  Errors 
in  Composition."  This  report,  still  stating 
that  It  was  based  ubon  the  October  8th  Inter- 
view, claimed  thaf  "C.  P  Haynsworth.  Jr., 
formerly  shown  ad  First  Vice  President  re- 
signed about  September  1.  1963  and  no  one 
has  been  elected  totthat  office."  (The  correct- 
ed report  further  states  that  annual  sales 
were  estimated  at  $3,000,000.  an  Increase  of 
a  million  dollars— trhlch  could  represent  the 
Deerlng  Mllllken  cdn tract.)  This  Is  apparent- 
ly  an  attempt  retroactively  to  create  a  Sep- 
tember, 1963  res^gnaOon  from  corporate 
office  for  Judge  Haynsworth,  since  the  first 
report  of  the  October  8th  Interview  (which 
had  to  have  been  written  later  than  Septem- 
ber 30th)  stated  thkt  Judge  Haynsworth  was 
the  First  Vice  President. 

I  am  sure  you  caft  Imagine  that  our  imlon 
Is  gravely  disturbed.  After  having  lost  a  case 
Importance  by  one  vote. 


of  the  most  serious 


we  have  been  infor  ned  that  the  party  which 


won  the  case  awarded  a  significant  contract 
to  a  firm  In  which  one  of  the  Judges  was 
interested.  The  allegations  have  checked  out : 
(1)  In  fact,  the  Judge  was  (at  least  until 
recently)  an  officer  of  the  corporation,  and 
there  has  been  an  effort  to  hide  that  fact, 
and  (3)  In  fact,  a  notice  was  posted  in  the 
mill  at  Drayton  that  the  vending  machines 
were  to  be  changed. 

Thus   far.   the   allegations   are   clear   and 
definite — the    kind    of    thing    that    clearly 
means  something  if  it  Is  true.  Because  we 
see  these   allegations  checking   out   as   ap- 
parently true,  then  we  begin  to  wonder  about 
the  import  of  facts  whose  significance  is  less 
clear.   For  example,   we   are   Informed   that 
Judge    Haynsworth    Is    extremely    close    to 
former  Senator  Charles  Daniels,  who  in  turn 
is  extremely  close  to  Roger  MUlUen.  If  this 
fact  stood  alon3.  we  would  endeavor  not  to 
to  be  perturbed  by  it.  but  It  does  not.  Know- 
ing these  facts,  we  cannot  help  but  suspect 
that  the  reason  why  Deerlng  MllUken  moved 
for  a  hearing  en  banc  was  to  be  siire  to 
have  Judge  Haynsworth  on  the  panel.  We 
cannot     help     but     wonder     whether     the 
sentence    In    the    decision    regarding    print 
cloth,   which   was  evidently  not   a  part  of 
Judge   Bryan's   original   text    (since   it   was 
added  in  handwriting  to  the  typed  manu- 
script) and  which  the  Court  has  subsequent- 
ly, on   Its   own   motion,  omitted  from   the 
decision,     was    not    Introduced     at    Judge 
Haynsworth's    suggestion    and    then    with- 
drawn   at    his   suggestion   because    Deerlng 
MUllken  had  pointed  out  to  him  that  by 
going  this  far,  he  had  caused  the  opinion 
flatly  to  contradict  the  record  in  the  case. 

We  of  course  have  no  subpoena  power.  We 
cannot  examine  the  officers  and  look  into  the 
books  of  the  vending  machine  corporation 
or  corpwrations  which  previously  had  the 
Deerlng  Mllllken  contract  (the  chief  amoog 
which  corporations  we  believe  to  be  the 
Spartamatic  Corporation  of  Spartanburg, 
South  Carolina) ,  the  records  of  which  should 
presumably  reflect  any  contract  cancellation 
which  may  have  occurred  and  the  date  of 
such  a  cancellation.  Depending  on  a  number 
of  facts  which  we  do  not  know  but  which 
could  be  discovered  by  an  Investigation  with 
subpoena  powers,  there  may  or  may  not  be 
violations  of  18  U.S.C.  sections  201  and  202. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  only  one  fact 
which  is  now  unknown— namely  whether  or 
not  the  Deerlng  Mllllken  contract  was  thrown 
to  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc— needs  to  be 
known  in  order  to  conclude  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  should  have  disquallfled  himself 
from  participating  In  this  decision. 

We  had  intended  to  wait  until  January  1st 
to  see  whether  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  ma- 
chines were  installed  on  that  date  as  the 
notice  at  Drayton  suggested.  But  the  making 
of  the  changes  in  the  flnancial  report  and 
the  story  regarding  a  taking  of  bids  suggest 
that  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  may  already  fear 
discovery  and  consequently  have  begtm  an 
effort  to  cover  Its  tracks. 

We  beUeve  that  an  investigation  should  be 
made  Immediately.  We  do  not  know  whether 
we  ourselves  should  ask  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  Investigate  or  whether  we  should 
leave  the  handling  of  this  matter  entirely  up 
to  you.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  you  are  the  flrst 
person  to  whom  the  matter  should  be  re- 
ferred. Whether  or  not  a  criminal  violation 
has  occurred,  we  certainly  beUeve  that  If  the 
Deerlng  Mllllken  contract  waa  thrown  to 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc,  Judge  Haynsworth 
should  be  disquallfled  from  participating  in 
the  decision  in  this  case,  and  that  the  result- 
ing two-to-two  decision  should  lead  to  the 
sustaining  of  the  NLRB  decision  below. 

If  you  have  any  questions  to  ask  of  our 
Union,  either  I  or  anyone  else  In  this  orga- 
nization to  whom  you  may  wish  to  speak  will 
make  himself  Immediately  available  to  you. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Patricia  Eames, 
Attorney  for  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America.  AFL-CIO. 


Richmond.  Va.,  January  7, 1964. 
Thornton  W.  Brooks.  Esq., 
McLendon,  Brim,  HoldernesB  A  Brooks, 
Greensboro,  N.C. 
Sttjart  N.  Updikk,  Esq., 
Townley.  Updike.  Carter  <t  Rodgers, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Gentlbmen:  Enclosed  to  each  of  you  Is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  I  have  this  day  written  to 
Miss  Patricia  Eames,  counsel  for  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America,  together  with  a 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  her  on 
December  17,  1963. 

The  court  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  com- 
ment from  you  or  your  clients.  It  is  suggested 
that  a  copy  of  any  communication  to  the 
court  should  be  sent  to  opposing  counsel. 
Sincerely, 

Simon  E.  SoBELOrr. 


Richmond.  Va.,  January  7, 1964. 
Miss  Patricia  Eames. 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Miss  Eames:  Your  letter  of  December 
17.  1963,  addressed  to  me  at  Richmond,  was 
forwarded  to  my  Baltimore  office  but  an 
answer  was  delayed  because  I  was  out  of  the 
city,  recuperating  from  a  recent  illness.  When 
our  term  opened  yesterday  your  letter  was 
placed  before  the  court.  An  Inquiry  will  be 
made  Into  the  subject  matter  about  which 
you  wrote  me,  and  I  will  communloate  with 
you  further. 

Sincerely. 

Simon  E.  Sobeloff. 

TOWNLET,  UPDIKI,  CaRTER  &  ROGERS. 

New  York.  N.Y.,  December  10, 1964. 
Re  Darlington  Mfg.  Co.  et  al.  v.  NLRB. 
Hon.  Simon  E.  Sobxlovt, 

Chief  Judge,  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Fourth 
Circuit,  Richmond.  Va. 

Dear  JtmcE  SoBELorr:  We  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  January  7,  1964,  together  with 
the  encloeures  mentioned.  It  would  have 
been  sooner  acknowledged  but  for  my  ab- 
sence, because  of  illness,  on  the  day  of  Its 
arrival. 

Our  preliminary  inquires  Indicate  that,  so 
far  as  the  facts  are  within  the  knowledge 
of  otrrselves  and  of  otu-  client,  Deering  Mllli- 
ken  Inc.,  the  Innuendoes  and  charges  by 
TWUA  counsel  against  our  client  and  Judge 
Haynsworth  with  regard  to  vending  machines 
in  the  Drayton  Mill  are  utterly  without 
foundation  In  fact. 

We  have  already  begun  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  facts  to  enable  us 
promptly  to  accept  the  Court's  invitation 
to  submit  conmients.  We  shall  of  course 
comply  with  the  Court's  direction  that  cop- 
ies of  all  communications  be  supplied  to 
opposing  counsel.  In  doing  so,  however,  we 
would  assume  that  all  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Court  and  counsel  on  this 
subject  is  to  be  considered  sealed  and  not 
available  for  public  inspection  or  distribu- 
tion, pending  further  directions  from  the 
Court. 

Respectfully, 

Stuart  N.  Updike. 


McLendon    Brim,    Holdebness    & 
Brooks. 

Greensboro,  N.C.  January  13. 1964. 
Hon.  Simon  E.  SoBELorr, 
Chief  Judge.  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  Rich- 
mond, Va. 
Dear  Judge  Sobeloff:  Your  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 7,  with  enclosures,  was  received  by  my 
office  during  my  absence.  The  serious  allega- 
tions and  inferences  contained  In  the  letter 
of  Miss  Eames  compel  me  to  promptly  reply 
to  the  extent  poeslble  at  this  time.  The  Court 
has  solicited  the  comment  of  counsel  or  their 
clients,  and  I  am  replying  on  behalf  ctf  my 
client,  Darlington  Manufacturing  Company, 
although  It  is  no  longer  In  existence.  I  imder- 
stand  that  counsel  for  Deerlng  Mllllken,  Inc., 
will  communicate  with  the  Court  In  due 
course   as   to  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  Oom- 
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pany,    about  which   I   have   no   knowledge 
whatsoever. 

My  comments  on  the  other  points  are  as 
follows: 

1.  En  banc  court.  Miss  Eames  states  at  page 
2,  paragraph  5,  "we  cannot  help  but  suspect 
that  the  reason  why  Deering  Mllllken  moved 
for  a  hearing  en  banc  was  to  be  sure  to  have 
Judge  Haynesworth  [sic]  on  the  panel."  Miss 
Eamee'  suspicion  Is  totally  unwarranted  In- 
sofar as  my  client  or  myself  are  concerned. 
The  reason  why  Darlington  petitioned  for  an 
en  banc  hearing  la  set  forth  In  its  petition  of 
30  May.  In  brief,  the  reason  there  stated  was: 

"This  Court  wisely  utilized  the  power  to 
initiate  an  en  banc  hearing  sua  sponte  In 
Docket  No.  8908,  Simkins,  et  al.  v.  Moses  H. 
Cone  Memorial  Hospital,  et  al.,  argued  on  1 
April  1963.  Counsel  for  the  parties  In  that 
case,  including  counsel  for  the  Petitioner 
herein,  were  unanimous  In  the  view  that  it 
was  helpful  to  utilize  the  power  of  the  Court 
to  have  an  en  banc  hearing.  This  Court  has 
wisely  heeded  the  admonition  of  the  Supreme^ 
Court  that  the  en  banc  power  convened  by 
§  46(c)  Is  too  useful  for  a  court  ever  'to 
ignore  the  possibilities  of  its  use  in  cases 
where  Its  use  might  be  appropriate.'  In  less 
than  one  year's  time,  this  Court  has  heard 
the  following  cases  en  banc:"  (Nine  cases 
listed.) 

r  sincerely  considered  at  the  time  that  if 
it  was  wise  for  the  Court  to  initiate  an  en 
banc  hearing  sua  sponte  in  the  Simkins  case, 
certainly  the  Importance  of  the  present  case 
warranted  the  invocation  of  an  en  banc 
court,  particularly  considering  the  fact  that 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  had  de- 
cided the  case  by  a  three  to  two  decision. 
Furthermore,  my  position  for  an  en  banc 
court  noted  that  as  fotu-  of  the  five  Judges  of 
this  Court  were  already  familiar  with  some 
aspects  of  the  case,  it  was  particularly  ap- 
propriate that  "all  members  of  the  Court 
pool  their  wisdom  in  the  hearing  and  the 
ultimate  determination  of  these  complex 
proceedings."  Interestingly  enough,  the  opin- 
ion of  the  majority  was  written  by  Judge 
Bryan  who  was  the  only  member  of  the  Court 
who  had  not  previously  participated  in  some 
of  the  proceedings  related  to  the  case. 

Subsequently,  both  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  the  Union,  through 
their  counsel,  responded  to  the  petition  by 
notifying  the  Court  that  they  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  motion  for  a  hearing  and  deter- 
mination of  the  proceedings  en  blanc. 

2.  Deletion  of  sentence  in  order.  Miss 
Eames  states   at  page  2,   paragraph  5.  that 

'We  cannot  help  but  wonder  whether  the 
sentence  in  the  decision  regarding  print 
cloth  .  .  .  was  not  Introduced  at  Judge 
Haynsworth's  suggestion  and  then  with- 
drawn at  his  suggestion  because  Deerlng 
Mllllken  had  pointed  out  to  him  that  by  go- 
ing this  far.  he  had  caused  the  opinion  flatly 
to  contradict  the  record  in  the  case."  I  do 
not  know  who  Introduced  the  sentence  in 
question  into  the  decision,  but  I  do  know 
who  suggested  that  it  be  modified  or  with- 
drawn. The  Clerk  mailed  to  counsel  for  the 
parties  a  photocopy  of  the  decision  when  It 
was  entered  and  filed.  I  am  enclosing  the 
photocopy  of  page  9  of  the  decision  as  sent 
to  me  and  this  shows  that  my  copy  did  not 
contain  the  sentence  in  question.  On  20 
November  Mr.  Schoemer  called  me  over  long 
distance  telephone  from  his  law  office  In  New 
York,  after  he  had  received  his  photocopy  of 
the  opinion,  and  in  the  course  of  our  con- 
versation I  learned  for  the  flrst  time  that  my 
copy  did  not  contain  the  Inserted  sentence. 
Thereafter  I  telephoned  the  Clerk  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  sentence  had  been  inadvertently 
omitted  from  my  copy,  and  as  to  the  exact 
language  in  the  official  copy.  The  Clerk  then 
examined  the  record  and  advised  that  the 
sentence  should  have  been  written  Into  my 
copy  as  well.  I  then  advised  the  Clerk  that 
In  my  opinion  the  statement  was  not  entirely 
correct  and  I  requested  him  to  call  my  views 


to  Judge  Bryan's  attention  so  that  changes, 
if  any,  that  might  be  made  by  the  Court  in 
the  opinion  could  be  handled  before  the 
opinion  was  sent  to  the  printer;  I  also  asked 
the  Clerk  to  advise  me  If  It  was  necessary  for 
me  to  officially  call  the  matter  to  the  Court's 
attention  by  means  of  a  formal  document.  I 
did  not  hear  further  from  the  Clerk,  nor 
from  any  member  of  the  Court,  until  I  re- 
ceived the  order  of  December  9,  1963.  where- 
in the  sentence  was  ordered  deleted.  The 
suggestion  to  Judge  Bryan  that  the  added 
sentence  in  his  written  opinion  was  not  en- 
tirely supported  by  the  record  originated 
solely  with  me,  and  was  transmitted  by  me 
to  Judge  Bryan  through  the  Clerk,  as 
Indicated. 
With  respect  and  esteem.  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thornton  H.  Brooks. 

[EIncloeure] 
"There  Is  no  decided  case",  the  Board  can- 
didly states,  "directly  dispositive  of  Darling- 
ton's claim  that  it  had  an  absolute  right  to 
close  its  mill.  Irrespective  of  motive".  While  a 
number  of  the  decisions  on  the  point  men- 
tion the  presence  of  a  legitimate  economic 
reason  In  connection  with  the  right  to  close, 
an  analysis  of  them  discloses  that  they  do 
not  declare  the  existence  of  such  a  reason  to 
be  Indispensible  to  the  validity  of  the  clos- 
ing. See  e.g.,  NLRB  v.  Preston  Food  Corp.. 
309  P.2d  946,  352  (4  Clr.  1962) :  NLRB  v.  New 
England  Web.  Inc.,  309  F.2d  696.  700  (1  Clr. 
1962) ;  NLRB  v.  Rapid  Bindery,  Inc..  293  F.2d 
170,  173  (2  Clr.  1961) :  Union  Drawn  Steel  Co. 
V.  NLRB,  109  P.2d  587,  692  (3  Clr.  1940) .  Nor 
are  there  precedents  f<»  the  proposition  that 
an  owner  or  operator  cannot  go  out  of  busi- 
ness at  his  option  if  the  closure  is  Intended 
to  be,  and  is  in  truth,  absolute  and  perma- 
nent. These  authorities,  we  think,  support 
the  view  that  If  the  termination  is  without 
intent  to  resume  the  business  elsewhere — 
as  a  runaway — the  power  to  close,  even  if 
spurred  by  unionization,  is  not  precluded  by 
the  act. 


Richmond,   Va.. 
January  13,  1969. 
Re  Darlington  Mfg.  Co.,  et  al.,  v.  NLRB. 
Stuart  N.  Updike,  Esq., 

Townley.    Updike,    Carter   A    Rodgers,   New 
York,  N.Y. 
Dear  Mr.  Updike  :  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  January  10.  The  court  will  await  your 
fvirther  communication. 

Your  suggestion  that  all  correspondence 
between  the  court  and  counsel  on  this  sub- 
ject should  not  be  available  for  public  In- 
spection or  distribution  pending  further  di- 
rection from  the  court.  Is,  of  course,  correct. 
Sincerely. 

Simon   E.   Sobeloff. 

TowNLET.  Updike.  Carter  &  Rodgers, 

New  York,  N.Y..  January  13, 1964. 
Re  Darlington  Mfg.  Co.  et  al.  v.  NLRB. 
Hon.  Simon  E.  Sobeloff, 

Chief  Judge.  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Fourth 
Circuit,  Richmond,  Va. 
Dear  Judge  Sobeloff  :  I  regret  that  I  mu(rt 
call  to  the  Court's  attention  that  the  date 
"December  10.  1964"  on  my  letter  sent  to 
you  last  Friday  should  read  "January  10, 
1964".  Please  accept  my  apologies  for  the 
error. 

Respectfully, 

Stuart  N.  TTpdike.. 

Townley,  Updike,  Carter  &  Rodgers, 

New  York.  N.Y.,  January  17, 1964. 
Hon.  Simon  E.  Sobeloff, 
Chief  Judge,  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Fourth 
Circuit,  Richmond,  Va. 

Dear  Judge  Sobeloff:  This  will  supple- 
ment our  letter  of  January  10,  1964,  ac- 
knowledged by  your  letter  of  January  13, 
1964.  for  which  we  thank  you. 

On  January  12,  a  member  of  our  staff  was 


dispatched  to  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina, 
to  make  a  full  investigation  of  the  relevant 
facts  concerning  vending  machine  opera- 
tions in  Deerlng  Mllllken  mills.  (We  are 
using  that  term  In  this  letter  generically  to 
Identify  the  mills  which  sell  their  products 
through  Deerlng  Mllllken,  Inc.)  The  Investi- 
gation was  made  by  John  P.  Reiner,  Esq., 
who  Joined  the  staff  of  this  firm  on  Janu- 
ary 2,  1964  after  service  as  law  secretary  to 
Chief  Judge  Sylvester  J.  Ryan,  followed  by 
service  as  an  Assistant  United  States  Attor- 
ney, both  of  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York.  He  has  submitted  to  us  a  written  re- 
port, backed  up  by  copies  of  the  relevant 
doctunents.  This  letter  is  based  thereon. 

The  investigation  was  conducted  primarily 
through  two  sources:  (1)  Deerlng  Mllllken 
Service  Corporation,  the  piu-chaslng  depart- 
ment of  which,  where  requested  by  a  plant 
manager,  advised  In  obtaining  proposals 
from  In-plant  feeding  contractors  at  the 
Deering  MllUken  mills;  and  (2)  Pacolet  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  of  which  the  Drayton  Mill  la 
a  division.  Deerlng  MllUken,  Inc..  as  such, 
was  not  Involved  in  the  Investigation. 

By  way  of  preface,  we  observe  that  the 
letter  to  you  from  union  counsel  of  Decem- 
ber 17.  1963,  makes  two  broad  charges  with 
respect  to  vending  machine  operations  at 
these  mills : 

(1)  On  November  17,  1963.  two  days  after 
the  Court's  decision  in  the  Darlington  case, 
"Deerlng  MllUken"  canceUed  its  contracts 
with  the  suppliers  of  vending  machines  "to 
all  of  the  numerous  Deerlng  MllUken  mills 
in  the  Carolinas"  and  transferred  or  "threw" 
the  business  to  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  Co., 
Inc.  (page  1  of  Miss  Eames'  letter). 

(2)  While  the  union  has  been  unable  to 
verify  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing  hear- 
say report  supposedly  given  it  by  an  anony- 
mous telephone  caller,  it  has  established 
that  Drayton  Mill  has  transferred,  or  as  of 
January  1  would  transfer.  Its  vending  ma- 
chine contract  to  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  Co., 
Inc.  (hereafter  "Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc") 
(page  2  of  Miss  Eames'  letter) . 

Both  these  statements  are  absolutely  and 
unqualifiedly  false,  as  we  shall  now  demon- 
strate, first  dealing  with  the  specific  instance 
of  Drayton  Mill  and  then  with  the  other 
Deerlng  MllUken  mills. 

As  to  Drayton  Mill:  For  a  number  of  years, 
food  and  beverages  at  Drayton  Mill  were  sup- 
plied in  part  by  an  outside  independent  con- 
tractor and  in  part  by  the  services  of  mill 
personnel.  Early  in  1963.  the  mill  manager 
questioned  whether  these  operations  might 
not  be  more  efficiently  carried  out  by  a  single 
outside  independent  vending  contractor. 
After  investigation  of  the  subject  and  in 
late  October  1963.  the  manager  decided  to 
transfer  these  operations  to  such  an  outside 
firm,  and  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  purchasing 
department  of  Deering  MUllken  Service  Cor- 
poration In  obtaining  proposals.  At  about  this 
time,  a  notice  was  posted  on  the  mill's  bul- 
letin board  Indicating  that  In  the  future, 
but  at  an  unspecified  date,  vending  machine 
operations  would  be  placed  In  the  bands  of 
an  Independent  contractor. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  purchasing  de- 
partment, five  vending  companies  thought  to 
be  Interested  in  supplying  food  and  equip- 
ment to  the  Drayton  Mill  were  Invited*  to 
submit  proposals  to  Mr.  Rogers,  the  plant 
manager.  Included  In  the  list  of  invitees 
were  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  and  Automatic 
Food  Service,  Inc.  of  Spartanburg,  the  com- 
pany which  had  been  supplying  beverage 
vending  machines  at  Drayton  MUl  for  some 
years.  Proposals  were  received;  most,  if  not 
aU.  of  the  Invitees  inspected  the  facilities 
available  at  the  plant  and  the  plant  raan- 


•Each  of  the  Invitees,  including  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matlc.  was  then  supplying  food  and 
beverage  vending  operations  to  one  or  more 
Deering  Mllllken  mills. 
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ager  personally  visited  the  facilities  or  each 
of  the  Invitees  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  as 
to  which  was  U)|ely  to  supply  the  beet  quality 
food. 

On  or  about  December  10,  1963,  the  plant 
manager  made  bis  determination.  To  aid  in 
the  formulation,  of  his  judgment,  he  prepared 
a  chart  on  whl(b  he  tabulated  what  he  re- 
garded «s  the  pitnclpal  criteria  by  which  each 
of  the  Invitees  was  to  be  judged,  and  then 
awarded  points  to  Indicate  his  own  evalua- 
tion of  the  Invitees'  qualifications.  By  this 
method.  Automatic  Food  Service,  Inc.  of 
Spartan  biirg.  tile  existing  contractor  at  the 
mill,  emerged  with  the  highest  rating;  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-Maitlc  was  second,  with  a  rating 
about  35%  below  the  first  company.  Accord- 
ingly. Automatic  Food  Service,  Inc.  was  noti- 
fied that  the  contract  would  be  awarded  to 
It,  and  the  four  other  bidders  (including,  of 
course.  Caroling  Vend-A-Matlc )  on  Decem- 
ber 16,  1963  weile  notified  that  they  had  lost 
out.  The  contract  was  signed  on  December 
19,  1963. 

Examples  of  the  documentary  evidence 
available  In  subport  of  the  foregoing  are: 
proposals  to  Drf yton  Mill  from  each  of  the 
vending  companies;  the  chart  prepared  by 
Drayton's  manager  during  the  process  of  ar- 
riving *««  his  decision;  and  the  correspond- 
rtlce  With  the  tarlous  bidding  concerns. 

As  to  Other  D^ering  Milliken  Mills:  During 
the  latter  part  pf  1963,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 40  text^e  mills  (including  related 
compcmles)  wh|lch  sold  their  production 
through  Deerlng  Milliken.  These  include  the 
mlU«  acquired!  by  Deerln^g  Milliken,  Inc. 
from  Textron,  lie.  in  the  Spring  of  1963.  Of 
these,  27  were  ierved  by  10  different  inde- 
pendent vending  machine  companies,  of 
which  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  was  one,  serv- 
ing 5  different  pjants.  (Another  vending  ma- 
chine company  j  served  6  plants:  the  rest 
served  less  than  j  5.)  It  appears  that  of  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-Matlc's  5  contracts.  4  had  been 
in  existence  sln^  1958.  The  remaining  one 
was  awarded  in  jTuly  1963,  on  the  basis  of  an 
Invitation  for  Iproposals,  followed  by  an 
award  of  the  contract,  as  has  been  described 
above  In  the  casf  of  Drayton  Mill.  In  this  in- 
stance, however]  the  mill  managonent  de- 
cided on  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  (out  of 
eight  competlti^  proposals)  as  the  prefera- 
ble bidder.  Th».  contract  was  awarded  ac- 
cordingly. The  |>lant  in  question  has  only 
about  250  employees. 

Needless  to  sa(y,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  ai^y  Deerlng  Milliken  mill  has 
ever  cancelled  a  vending  machine  contract 
with  the  Intentlin  of  transferring  or  "throw- 
ing" the  contract  to  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc, 
nor  has  any  sucli  mill  ever  done  so.  In  short, 
the  charge  whl^h  union  counsel  says  was 
anonymously  relayed  by  telephone  on  No- 
vember 17, 1963,  %o  that  effect  is  utterly  with- 
out foundation.  1 

We  are,  of  course,  In  no  position  to  deal 
with  the  allegations  concerning  Judge 
Haynsworth's  ownership  in  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matlc,  or  wh^t  the  union  portrays  as  a 
clumsy  attempti  to  divest  himself  of  any 
public  connectioti  with  that  company  on  the 
eve  of  the  Darlington  decision.  It  would,  we 
feel,  be  both  presumptuous  and  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  4ssay  any  defense  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  agalpst  the  Irresponsible  charges 
in  the  letter  fi^m  Miss  Eames.  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  Deerlng  Milliken,  Inc..  how- 
ever, as  a  partyl  to  the  litigation  in  which 
the  innuendoes  have  been  raised,  and  a  com- 
pany which  is  implicitly  If  not  primarily 
charged  with  bribing,  or  attempting  to  bribe, 
a  member  of  tqe  Federal  Judiciary  we  can 
only  voice  the  hiope  that  if  and  when  there 
should  issue  frcim  the  Court  a  vindication 
of  Judge  Haynsworth  and  a  flat  rejection  of 
the  union's  suggestion  that  he  should  be 
disqualified  froni  the  Darlington  decision, 
the  Court's  determination  should  make 
clear  that  Deerlhg  MUllken,  Inc.  is  likewise 
free  from  any  poesible  guilt  in  this  situation. 

In  view  of  tlje  length   which  this  letter 


has  already  reached,  we  shall  refrain  from 
oommentlng  on  the  peripheral  charges  by 
Miss  Elames  that  are  dealt  with  In  Mr. 
Brooks'  letter  to  the  Court  of  January  16. 
Needless  to  say,  we  adopt  iii.  Brooks'  state- 
ment of  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  are  known 
to  us. 

We  stand  ready  to  meet  with  the  Court, 
or  to  supply  to  the  Court  any  information 
desired  concerning  any  particulars  of  the 
matters  under  inquiry.  We  shall  be  happy 
to  make  Mr.  Reiner,  and  his  report,  avail- 
able to  the  Court;  or  if  the  Court  wishes, 
either  Mr.  Schoemer  or  I  will  be  glad  to  at- 
tend before  it  for  further  substantiation  of 
these  statements. 
Respectfully, 

Stuakt  N.  TJpoiks. 

Richmond,  Va., 
January  23,  1964. 
Re  Darlington  Mfg.  Co.,  et  al.  v.  NLRB. 
Stttart  N.  Updike,  Esq., 
Toumley,  Updike,  Carter  <fr  Rodgers, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Deab  Mb.  Upoik*:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  January  17.  The  court  would  like  to  be 
advised  of  the  identity  of  the  five  plants  re- 
ferred to  by  you  as  being  served  by  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matlc,  the  dates  on  which  such  serv- 
ice began,  the  number  of  machines  and  the 
approximate  volume  of  business  transacted 
in  each  of  these  plants. 
Sincerely, 

Simon  E.  Sobeloit. 


TOWNl-ET,  UPDIKZ.  CaBTEE  &  RODCERS. 

New   York,  N.Y.,  January  27,   1964. 
Re  Darlington  Mfg.  Co.  et  al.  v.  NLRB. 
Hon.  Simon  E.  Sobeloit, 
Chief  Judge,  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Fourth 
Circuit,  Richmond,  Va. 
Deab  Jttdge  Sobeloff:  I  acknowledge  with 
thanks  your  letter  of  January  23,  1964.  I  re- 
spond to  your  inquiry  as  follows: 

THE    nvX    PLANTS    SESVEO    BY    CABOLINA 
VEND-A-MATIC    CO.,    INC. 

At  Marietta,  South  Carolina  on  the  prem- 
ises Of  Gayley  Mill  are  located  three  separate 
operations.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Gayley 
Mill  Itself:  the  other  two  are  Clemson  In- 
dustries and  Mayco  Yams.  Each  of  these  is 
a  separate  manufacturing  operation,  al- 
though all  three  are  located  m  the  same 
plant  premises  at  Gayley  Mill.  These  opera- 
tions constitute  three  of  the  total  of  five 
served  by  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  Co.,  Inc. 
(hereafter  "Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc"),  as 
stated  In  my  letter  of  January  17th. 

The  foiuiJi  plant  is  Jonesville  Products. 


located  at  Joneevllle,  South  Cajxjllna.  The 
fifth  Is  Magnolia  Finishing  Plant,  located  at 
Blacksburg,  South  Carolina. 

THE  DATES  ON  WHICH  St7CH  SEBVICE  BEOAN 

While  the  initial  installation  of  two  coffee 
machines  by  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  at  Gay- 
ley began  In  1962,  the  more  substantial  oper- 
ation as  presently  constituted  began  In  March 
1968.  The  servicing  at  Jonesville  began  in 
October  1968.  The  servicing  at  Magnolia  be- 
gan in  August,  1963. 

THE    NT7MBER    OP    MACHINES    AND    APPROXIMATE 
VOLUME 

At  Gayley  there  are  six  vending  machines, 
as  foUows: 

1  Coffee  machine: 

1  Cold  Drink  machine; 

1  Candy  machine: 

1  Cigarette  machine: 

1  Hot  Soup  machine: 

1  Sandwich  machine. 

The  employees  at  Gayley  Mill,  Clemson 
Industries  and  Mayco  Yarns  are  all  served 
by  the  same  machines.  They  total  approxi- 
mately 380  people.  The  average  gross  weekly 
sales  is  approximately  $950. 

At  Jonesville  Products  there  are  two  vend- 
ing machines:  1  Coffee  machine,  1  Candy 
machine.  The  plant  employs  approximately 
50  people.  The  average  gross  weekly  sales  is 
approximately  (24. 

At  Magnolia  Finishing  Plant  there  are  two 
banks  of  machines,  each  consisting  of  eight 
vending  machines,  as  follows: 

1  Coffee  machine; 

1  Cold  Drink  Machine: 

1  Candy  machine; 

1  Cigarette  machine; 

1  Sandwich  machine; 

1  Milk  machine: 

1  Ice  Cream  machine: 

1  Pastry  machine. 

There  are  three  other  service  areas  in  the 
plant,  each  with  three  vending  machines,  as 
follows : 

1  coffee  machine. 

1  cold  drink  machine: 

1  candy  machine. 

The  Magnolia  plant  employs  approximate- 
ly 250  people.  The  average  gross  weekly  sales 
Is  approximately  $1,000. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  Court,  we  have 
prepared  and  enclose  herewith  a  table  set- 
ting forth  the  above  information.  As  stated 
in  concluding  our  letter  of  January  17th, 
we  stand  ready  to  meet  the  further  requests 
of  the  Court. 

Respectfully, 

Stuart  N.  Updike. 


CHART  SHOWING  DATES,  NUMBER  OF  MACHINES,  AND  VOLUME  BY  PLANT 


Approximate  volume 


Plants 


Date  service 
began 


Numtwr  of 
machmes 


Number  of 
employees 


Average 

weekly 

gross  sales 


Gayley  M      Marietta,  S.C IMarch  1952 

Clemson  Industrie"!,  Marietta  S.C }    (coffee  only) 

Mayco  Yarns  Marietta,  S.C [Marcti  1958... 

Jonesville  Products  Jonesville,  S.C October  1958. 


Magnolia  Finishing  Plant,  Btocksburg,  S.C August  1963 {    '3x3" '^  ' 


9  ) 


380 

50 
250 


{950 

24 
1.000 


TowNLET,  Updike,  Castes  &  Rodgess, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  February  11,  1964. 
Re  Darlington  Mfg.  Co.  et  al  v.  NLRB. 
Hon.  Simon  E.  Sobelopt, 
Chief  Judge,  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals, 
Fourth  Circuit, 
Richmond.  Va. 

Dear  Jttdge  Sobelopf:  In  Mr.  Updike's 
absence,  I  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
Miss  Eames'  letter  of  February  6th  to  the 
Oourt. 

As  a  comment  by  us  or  our  client  would 
seem  to  be  superfluous  under  the  circum- 
stances, we  shall  await  further  instructions  or 
advice  from  the  Court. 
Respectfully, 

John   R.  Schoemer,  Jr. 


Textile  Workers  Union  ot  America, 

February  6, 1964. 
Hon.  Simon  E.  Sobelopf, 
Chief  Judge,  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit,  Richmond,  Va. 

Dear  Judge  Sobelopf:  Having  read  and  re- 
read Mr.  Updike's  letter  to  you  of  January 
17,  I  believe  that  the  facts  therein  set  forth 
establish  that  Deerlng  Milliken  did  not  throw 
its  vending  machine  contracrts  to  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matlc  as  was  alleged  to  our  Union 
on  November  20.  With  that  basic  fact  es- 
tablished, it  becomes  clear  that  my  collateral 
concerns,  as  expressed  to  you  in  the  last 
paragraph  on  the  second  page  of  my  letter 
to  you  of  December  17,  become  inappropriate. 

I  regret  that  Mr.  UpKlike  feels  that  my  letter 
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to  you  was  irresponsible.  At  the  time  when 
the  telephoned  message  to  our  Union  had 
been  passed  on  to  me,  and  I  had  noted  the 
officershlps  in  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  ajad 
had  heard  what  reports  were  available  to  me 
regarding  Deerlng  MllUken's  southern  plants, 
frankly  I  was  sorely  troubled  as  to  what  I 
should  do  about  a  half -knowledge  which  it 
would  clearly  be  irresponsible  to  keep  silent 
about.  It  appeared  to  me  that  ^^e  most  re- 
sponsible course  was  to  write  to  the  Chief 

■'"M/'letter  to  you  has  caused  trouble.  I  ^ 
genuinely  sorry  for  that.  Since  we  nowtoow 
fhat  the  Inegatlon  made  to  our  Un'^^JT^^ 
accurate,  we  know  that  that  trouble  was 
un^l^L^y.  Thus  I  am  the  more  regretful  of 
the  trouble  caused. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Patricia  Eames, 

Assistant  General  Counsel. 


U.S.  COURT  or  Appeals, 
Fourth  Judicial  Circuit, 

February  18.1964. 

Miss  Patricia  Eames, 

Assistant  General  Counsel, 

Textile  Workers  Union  of  America. 

New  York,  N.Y.  .  . 

DEAR  M«s  eames:  Thank  you  for  yo^r  let- 
ter of  February  6.  Your  frank  recognition 
that  the  statements  made  to  you  in  the 
'anonymous  telephone  call  were  In  error,  and 
that  your  acknowledgment  that  the  con 
cerns  expressed  by  you  on  the  bass  of  that 
clu  were  unwarranted,  should  terminate  this 
matter   satisfactorily   to   all   concerned. 

For  your  further  Information  to  complete 
the  record,  and  in  simple  justice  to  Judge 
Haynsworth,  I  think  I  should  Inform  you  of 
some  additional  facts  which  our  inquiry  dis- 
closed. . 
Information  which  the  court  has  obtained 
from  officials  of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  Is 
entirely  consistent  with  that  which  It  has 
received  through  attorneys  for  Deerlng  Mil- 
liken copies  of  which  were  sent  you.  There 
was  one  slight  discrepancy  which  calls  for 
an  pxplanatory  word.  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc 
Co  had  reported  that  it  had  vending  ma- 
chines in  three  identified  plants  related  to 
Deering  Milliken,  Gayley  Mill  being  one  of 
them.  Though  Gayley  Mill  is  one  plant  under 
one  roof  and  there  is  only  one  vending  instal- 
lation there.  Deering  Milliken  classed  it  as 
three  operations;  but  they  both  meant  the 
same  thing. 

Your  anonymous  informer  said  that  Deer- 
ing Milliken  had  cancelled  all  of  Its  contracts 
with  other  vending  machine  companies  and 
was  throwing  all  of  its  many  plants  as  vend- 
ing machine  locations  to  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matlc.  Some  apparent  corroboration  of  this 
might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  notice 
of  a  new  vending  operation  had  been  posted 
at  Drayton  Mill. 

Our  inquiry  produces  no  confirmation  of 
the  cancelUtion  by  Derrlng  NUUlken  of  any 
vendor's  contract.  A  vending  machine  com- 
pany had  coffee  vending  machines  in  Dray- 
ton Mills,  but  all  other  food  services  were 
supplied  by  employees  of  the  company  op- 
erating "dope  wagons."  As  Mr.  Updike  has  re- 
ported, officials  of  Deerlng  MUllken  decided  to 
replace  the  dope  wagons  with  vending  ma- 
chines and  sought  proposals  for  complete 
vending  from  five  companies,  Including  the 
one  which  already  had  the  coffee  vending 
machines  In  the  plant.  Mr.  Dennis  and  Mr. 
League,  of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc,  conferred 
with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Drayton  Mills  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  1963,  &ad,  in  response  to  his  request 
on  that  date,  submitted  a  proposal  to  him  on 
December  9.  Mr.  Dennis,  of  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matlc,  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Foster,  Per- 
sonnel Manager  of  Drayton  Mills,  dated  De- 
cember 16,  informing  him  that  it  had  been 
decided  to  have  Automatic  Pood  Service,  Inc. 
provide  this  service.  Automatic  Food  Service, 
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Inc.  is  the  company  which  previously  had 
the  coffee  machines  in  the  plant. 

As  we  also  have  learned,  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matlc  was  one  of  a  number  of  vending 
machine  companies  which  sought  the  biisl- 
ness  of  the  new  Magnolia  Finishing  plant  in 
1963.  On  the  baaU  of  competitive  bidding, 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  obtained  that  busi- 
ness. At  about  the  same  time,  however,  in 
the  summer  of  1963,  It  was  one  of  several 
competitive  bidders  for  the  vending  busi- 
ness of  another  Deering  Milliken  related 
plant,  which,  like  Drayton  Mills,  was  moving 
to  complete  food  vending.  It  did  not  get  that 
business.  Thus,  in  1063.  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matlc  sought  through  competitive  bidding 
the  business  of  three  Deerlng  MUllken  re- 
lated plants,  obtained  that  of  one  and  lost 
that  of  the  other  two. 

The  actual  facts  do  not  warrant  any  In- 
ference that  Deerlng  MUllken  related  mlUs 
have  preferred  CaroUna  Vend-A-Matlc  In 
any  way  over  other  vendors. 

The  circumstances  of  Judge  Haynsworth's 
resignation  as  a  director  of  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matlc  are  also  well  known  to  us,  and  it  was 
prompted  bv  a  resolution   of   the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  and  was  in 
no  way  related  to  Deertng  MUllken  contracts. 
When    Judge   Haynsworth   came   on   this 
court   m    1957,   he   was   a  member   of   the 
board  of  directors  of  a  number  of  corpora- 
tions   He  resigned  from  the  board  of  each 
of   those   corporations   which   was   publicly 
owned.  He  did  this  In  order  to  avoid  any 
chance   that  someone  might  undertake  to 
infiuence  him  indirectly  through  a  corpora- 
tion of  which  he  was  known  to  be  a  direc- 
tor. He  did  not  resign  from  the  boards  ot 
two   corporations.    One   of   those   two   is   a 
small   passive  corporation  in  which  members 
of  his  family  have  an  interest.  It  owns  real 
estate  under  long  term  leases  and  engages  in 
no  active  business.  He  also  remained  on  the 
board  of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc,  which  Is 
not  publicly  owned,  for  he  thought  that  the 
considerations  which  led  him  to  resign  from 
the  boards  of  the  other  corporations  were 
inapplicable  to  it  and  the  small,  passive  cor- 
poration. 

some  months  ago  it  became  known  that 
judges  in  other  sections  of  the  country  were 
serving  on  the  boards  of  large,  active  pub- 
licly owned  corporations.  They  had  not  done 
what  Judge  Haynsworth  had  done  in  the 
first  instance.  Their  service  on  the  boards  of 
such  corporations  led  to  criticism,  with  the 
result  that  last  fall  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  adopted  a  resolution 

that 

"No  Justice  or  judge  of  the  United  States 
shall  serve  In  the  capacity  of  an  officer, 
director  or  employee  of  a  corporation  orga- 
nized for  profit." 

In  obedience  to  this  resolution  Judge 
Haynsworth  severed  official  relations  with 
Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  and  the  small,  pas- 
sive corporation.  Judge  Haynsworth  s  col- 
leagues knew  of  these  matters  at  the  time 
and  discussed  them  with  him.  Clearly  his 
resignation  has  no  sinister  implication;  it 
wasaprompt,  natural  and  expected  response 
to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Judicial 
Conference. 

Incidentally,  we  are  assured  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  had  no  active  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc,  has 
never  sought  business  for  it  or  discussed 
procurement  of  locations  for  it  with  the 
officials  or  employees  of  any  other  company. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  information  re- 
ceived anonymously,  by  you  was  completely 
unfounded,  and  it  is  gratifying  that  after 
mature  consideration  you  are  convinced  of 
this  However,  unwarranted  the  allegation, 
since  the  propriety  of  the  conduct  of  a  mem- 
ber of  this  court  has  been  questioned,  I  am 
today,  at  Judge  Haynsworth's  request  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  entire  court, 
sending  the  file  to  the  Department  of  Justtce. 


together  with  an  expression  of  our  full  con- 
fidence in  Judge  Haynsworth. 
Sincerely. 

Simon  E.  Sobeloff. 


U.8.  Court  of  Appeals, 
Foubth  Judicial  Ciscuit, 

February  18,  19S4. 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
Attorney  General, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ms.  Attorney  General:  Enclosed  Is 
the  file  of  correspondence  passing  between 
our  oourt  and  counsel  for  the  Textile  Work- 
ers Union  of  America  and  Deering  MlUlken 
Corporation  following  the  argument  of  an 
appeal  In  ovir  court.  Inasmuch  as  this  relates 
to  alleged  conduct  of  one  of  our  colleagues, 
we  think  it  appropriate  to  pass  the  file  on 
to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Happily,  Miss  Eames,  who  wrote  the  Initial 
letter  to  the  court  on  December  17,  1963, 
has  herself  acknowledged  that  the  assertions 
and  insinuations  about  Judge  Haynsworth, 
made  to  her  by  some  anonymous  person  In 
a  telei^one  caU,  are  vrtthout  foundation; 
but  I  wish  to  add  on  behalf  of  the  members 
of  the  court  that  our  Independent  investi- 
gation has  convinced  us  that  there  is  no 
vrorrant  whatever  for  these  assertions  and 
insinuations,  and  we  express  our  compete 
confidence  in  Judge  Haynsworth. 
Sincerely, 

Simon  E.  Sobeloft. 

February  28, 1964. 
Hon.  Simon  E.  Sobeloff, 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fovrth  Circuit, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Dear  Ms.  Chief  Judge:  This  wlU  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  dated  February 
18,  1964,  enclosing  the  file  that  refiecte  your 
investigation  of  certain  assertions  and  in- 
sinuations about  Judge  Clement  F.  Hayns- 
worth, Jr. 

Your  thorough  and  complete  investigation 
refiects  that  the  charges  were  without  foun- 
dation. I  share  your  expression  of  complete 
confidence  in  Judge  Haynsworth. 

Thanks  for  bringing  this  matter  to  my  at- 
tention. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  F.  Kennedy, 

Attorney  General. 

Depabtment  op  Justice  Routing  Slip 
To:  John  Duffener,  Bldg.  4212. 

John:  As  I  began  at  the  beginning  and 
read  this — I  thought — "Shades  of  Bobby 
Baker  "  with  the  vending  machine  aspects. 

Having  read  it  all  I  agree  the  matter  has 
been  fully  and  satisfactory  by  Judge  Sobeloff. 

A.  Gilchen. 
February  26.  

Department  op  Justice  Routing  Slip 
To  Criminal  Division. 

Prepare  reply  for  the  signature  of  RFK. 

Carl:  I  intend  to  prepare  an  acknowledge- 
ment from  A.  G.  making  reference  to  Sobel- 
off thorough  &  satisfactory  handling  of  this 
allegation.  Any  comment? 

February  26,  1964. 

Department  of  Defense  Routing  Slip 
To:  A.  G. 
O.K.  to  sign. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  2,  1969. 
Hon.  John  N.  Mitchell, 
The  Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  The  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  is  scheduled  to  begin 
hearings  soon  on  the  President's  nomlnaUon 
of  Judge  Clement  F.  Haynsworth  to  be  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 
Shortly    aft«r    the    Presldwit    submitted 
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Judge  Haynawbrth's  name  to  the  Senate, 
statements  In  the  public  press  have  charged 
that  Judge  H^ynsworth  should  have  dis- 
qualified himself  from  a  labor  case  that  was 
decided  several  years  ago  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  th«  Fourth  Circuit. 

Because  these  same  charges  Indicate  that 
the  Justice  r>«|)artment  has  a  file  on  this 
matter,  and  betause  the  Justice  Department 
has  been  called  upon  in  prior  conflrmatlon 
hearings  to  assist  this  Committee  In  analyses 
of  legal  points.  %  would  very  much  appreciate 
having  the  vleWs  of  the  Department  as  to 
whether  Judge  Baynsworth  should  have  dis- 
qualified hlmsetf  In  this  case. 

I  would  propbse  to  share  your  reply  with 
the  Chairman  and  my  fellow  members  of  the 
Judiciary  ComnWttee. 
Tours  veiiy  truly. 

Roman  L.  Hkubka, 

U.S.  Senator. 

PABTMENT  OP   JUSTICE. 

Washingt^,  DC,  September  5.  1969. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  katrsKA, 
U.S.  Senate,        ] 
Washington,  D.a. 

Dear  SenatorJhbtjska:  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  asked  ^e  to  reply  to  your  letter  to 
him  dated  September  2,  requesting  that  the 
J«8tlc»  -  Departtoent  comment  on  certain 
charges  that  hate  been  made  against  Judge 
Clement  P.  Hayiisworth.  These  charges,  as  I 
understand  the|n.  are  that  since  Deerlng- 
MllUken,  Inc..  *as  a  party  to  the  case  of 
Darlington  Mfg.\co.  v.  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  324  P.  2d  682,  decided  by  the 
Court  of  Appea^  for  the  Fourth  ClrciUt  In 
1963.  and  slncej  Judge  Haynsworth  owned 
oration  which  did  business 
[lllken.  he  had  an  "Interest" 
case  and  should  have  dls- 
from  sitting.  I  understand 
tiat  the  Department's  views 
^  to  the  Chairman  and  other 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which 
will  shortly  consider  the  President's  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Haynsworth  to  be  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States 

We  have  received  from  Judge  Haynsworth 
a  copy  of  a  statement  which  he  has  prepared 
in  response  to  a  request  from  Senator  E^ast- 
land,  the  Chalrm^  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  have  used  that  statement,  together 
with  the  file  forwjarded  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment In  1964  by  Chief  Judge  Sobeloff,* 
as  the  factual  I^asis  for  our  reply  to  your 
question. 

The  DarlingtoH  case  was  orally  argued  be- 
fore the  Court  Of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit  on  June  }3,  1963,  and  was  decided  by 
that  court  on  Kovember  15.  1963.-  Judge 
Haynsworth  had  been  appointed  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  six  y^ars  earlier.  In  1967.  During 
all  of  the  time  tiat  the  Darlington  case  was 
pending  before  t]>e  Court  of  Appeals  In  1963, 
Judge  Haynsworth  held  one-seventh  of  the 
stock  of  a  South  Carolina  corporation  known 
as  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  Company,  which 
he  had  helped  organize  In  1950. 

During  1963  Vend-A-Matlc  obtained 
slightly  more  than  three  percent  of  its  gross 
sales  from  variotis  plants  of  the  Deerlng- 
Mllliken  comblna  plants  in  which  some  700 
out  of  a  total  of  {9,000  Deering-MllUken  em- 
ployees worked,  j  Deerlng-MUllken  granted 
space  to  vending  Imachlne  companies  on  the 
basis   of   competljtlve   bidding.   During    1963 


stock   in   a   corp 
with  Deering-M^ 
In  the  Darlingtc 
qualified  himself 
from  your  letter] 
will  be  circulate 


cf 


tie 


'  The  file  comp 
was   the   result 
Court  itself  into 
tical.  accusation 
I  have  assumed 
wished  to  have 
without  regard  tc 
and  this  letter  haj 

•  Though  not 
qulry.  an  accurat^ 
this  litigation  Is 
the  thought  that 
and  to  other 


ed  by  Chief  Judge  Sobelofl 
an    investigation   by   the 
similar,  though  not  iden- 
igalnst  Judge  Haynsworth. 
from  your  letter   that  you 
views  of  the  Department 
the  findings  of  the  Court, 
been  prepared  accordingly, 
s^lctly  relevant  to  your  In- 
procedural  deecriptlon  of 
iittached  to  this  letter  with 
t  may  be  of  Interest  to  you 
Committee  members. 


Vend-A-Matlc  competed  for  three  such 
awards,  obtaining  one  and  losing  two.  None 
of  the  Deering-MllUken  officials  who  awarded 
vending  maohlne  rights  knew  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  was  associated  with  Vend-A- 
Matlc.  Judge  Haynsworth  in  turn  played  no 
part  at  any  time  in  Vend-A-Matlc's  site  ac- 
quisition program,  and  was  largely  unfamil- 
iar with  information  regarding  its  site  loca- 
tions at  the  time  the  Darlington  case  was 
before  his  Court. 

Prior  to  1067  Judge  Haynsworth  took  some 
part  in  obtaining  financing  for  Vend-A- 
Matlc;  after  his  appointment  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  he  took  no  active  part  in  the  busi- 
ness at  all.  Prior  to  his  appointment  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  he  was  both  a  director  and 
a  Vice  President  of  Vend-A-Matlc;  he  orally 
resigned  as  Vice  President  In  1967,  although 
the  minute  book  of  the  corporation  con- 
tinued to  show  him  as  holding  that  office  in 
subsequent  years.  He  continued  as  a  directs 
until  October.  1963,  when  he  resigned  in 
compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  United 
States  Judicial  Conference  adopted  shortly 
before  that  date. 

I  regard  the  dates  of  resignation  by  Judge 
Ha3msworth  as  an  officer  and  director  of 
Vend-A-Matlc  as  Immaterial  for  purposes  of 
this  analysis.  Since  he  remained  a  holder  of 
stock  in  the  company  of  substantial  value 
after  he  had  resigned  his  official  positions,  he 
was  In  spite  of  these  resignations  unquestion- 
ably "Interested"  In  Vend-A-Matlc.  Since  he 
was  not  acUve  In  the  conduct  of  its  biialness, 
and  was  unfamlUar  with  the  details  of  the 
location  of  Its  machines,  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  director  does  not  change  the  situation  from 
what  It  would  have  been  had  he  been  simply 
a  stockholder.  The  legal  and  ethical  ques- 
tion raised  by  these  facts  is  whether  a  Judge, 
who  owns  stock  In  one  corporation,  which  In 
turn  does  business  with  a  second  corpora- 
tion, should  disqualify  himself  when  the 
second  corporation  is  a  party  litigant  in  his 
court. 

Those  statutes  and  canons  of  ethics  which 
regulate  Judicial  conduct  are  basically  of  two 
kinds:  those  which  govern  the  extra-jiLdicial 
activities  of  a  Judge,  and  those  which  govern 
his  judicial  activity. 

18  U.S.C.  205  prohibits  Judges  from  acting 
as  attorneys  or  agents  for  any  party  In  a 
proceeding  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party;  28  U.S.C.  454  prohibits  the  pracUce  of 
law  by  a  Judge  appointed  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States:  several  of  the  canons 
of  Judicial  ethics  likewise  restrict  the  sort  of 
extra-Judlclal  conduct  in  whloh  a  Judge  may 
engage.  The  recent  action  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  requiring 
that  f>ermlsslon  of  the  Conference  be  ob- 
tained for  Judges  to  engage  in  extra-Judlclal 
employment,  and  that  Judges  re^wrt  to  the 
Conference  outside  Income  from  personal 
services,  was  addressed  to  extra-Judlclal  con- 
duct. The  charges  made  against  Judge  Hayns- 
worth, on  the  other  hand,  are  directed  to 
the  second  kind  of  Judicial  conduct  which  Is 
regulated  by  statute  and  by  canons  of  Judi- 
cial ethics — the  conduct  of  the  Judge  In  the 
discharge  of  his  judicial  duties. 

Both  a  statute  and  one  of  the  Canons  of 
Judicial  Ethics  are  relevant  In  assessing  these 
charges."  28  U.S.C.  456  provides  that: 

"Any  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  UiUted  States 
shall  disqualify  himself  in  any  case  In  which 
he  has  a  substantial  interest,  has  been  of 
counsel,  is  or  has  been  a  material  witness, 
or  is  so  related  to  or  connected  with  any  party 
or  his  attorney  as  to  render  It  Improper,  in 

» Canon  26,  ABA  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics, 
states : 

"A  Judge  should  abstain  from  nutking  per- 
sonal Investments  in  enterprises  which  are 
apt  to  be  Involved  in  litigation  in  the  courts; 
and,  after  his  accession  to  the  bench,  he 
should  not  retain  such  Investment  previously 
made,  longer  than  a  period  sufficient  to  en- 
able him  to  dispose  of  them  without  serious 
loss." 


his  opinion,  for  him  to  sit  on  the  trial,  ap- 
peal, or  other  proceedings  therein." 
Canon  29  states : 

"A  Judge  should  abstain  from  performing 
or  taking  part  In  any  Judicial  act  In  which 
his  personal  Interests  are  Involved.  If  he  has 
personal  litigation  in  the  court  of  which  he 
is  a  Judge,  he  need  not  resign  his  Judgeship 
on  that  account,  but  he  should,  of  course, 
refrain  from  any  Judicial  act  In  such  a  con- 
troversy." 

Though  this  Canon  has  been  mentioned  In 
connection  with  the  charges  made  against 
Judge  Haynsworth,  I  do  not  believe  that  It  Is 
applicable.  None  of  the  Information  about  the 
Vend-A-Matic  suggests  that  it  was  an  enter- 
prise ".  .  .  apt  to  be  Involved  In  litigation 
in  the  coiuia",  and  it  was  not  In  fact  In- 
volved In  the  Darlington  case. 

In  addition  to  the  federal  disqualification 
statute,  numerous  states  have  disqualification 
statutes  cast  In  somewhat  similar  terms,  and 
precedents  from  those  Jurisdictions  are  help, 
ful  in  the  absence  of  authoritative  decisions 
construing  the  federal  sUtute.  Under  the 
statute,  the  question  is  quite  clearly  whether 
Judge  Haynsworth  had  a  "substanttel"  in- 
terest In  the  Darlington  case;  under  Canon 
29,  the  question  U  whether  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's  "personal  Interests"  were  involved  In 
that  litigation. 

Quite  obviously,  when  we  are  dealing  with 
a  concept  which  has  both  a  legal  and  an 
ethical  content,  It  Is  not  desirable  to  parse 
the  language  in  a  manner  which  might 
sacrifice  ethical  substance  to  legal  form.  At 
first  blush,  indeed.  It  nUght  appear  to  be  an 
easy  solution  to  the  question  of  disqualifica- 
tion for  the  Judge  to  "bend  over  backwards" 
and  recuse  himself  if  there  be  even  the  most 
tenuous  claim  that  he  ought  to  do  so.  More 
careful  consideration,  I  believe,  suggests  that 
this  Is  not  the  case,  and  requires  that  a  quite 
precise  determination  be  made  In  each  case 
on  the  basis  of  the  statute,  the  canons  and 
the  facts.  ThU  Is  because  of  the  generally 
accepted  principle  stated  as  follows  by  two 
different  federal  courts  of  appeals: 

"There  is  as  much  obligation  upon  a  Judge 
not  to  recuse  himself  when  there  Is  no 
occasion  as  there  Is  for  him  to  do  so  when 
there  Is."  In  re  Union  Leader  Corp.,  1st  Clr 
292  P.  2d  381.  391  (1961).  quoted  with  apl' 
proval  in  Wolfson  v.  Palmieri,  2nd  Clr  396 
F.  2d  121  (1968). 

The  delays  and  procedural  snarls  which 
not  Infrequently  result  from  the  disqualifica- 
tion of  a  trial  Judge  are  serious  enough  to 
suggest  that  such  action  should  be  resorted 
to  only  when  Justified.  Additional  complica- 
tions occur  when  the  Judge  recusing  himself 
sits  on  an  appellate  court,  since  there  is  not 
the  freedom  to  transfer  a  case  from  one  ap- 
pellate court  to  another  as  there  Is  from  one 
trial  Judge  to  another.  John  P.  Frank,  in  an 
article  entitled.  "Disqualification  of  Judges", 
56  Yale  Law  Journal  606  (1947),  points  out 
that  from  1941  to  1946  three  cases  pending 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  had  to  be  either  dismissed  for  lack  of 
a  quor\mi,  Chrysler  Corporation  v.  United 
States.  314  U.S.  483  (1941),  continued  for 
lack  of  a  quorum.  North  American  Company 
V.  Securities  &  Exchange  Commission.  327 
U.S.  686  (1948),  or  transferred  for  final  deci- 
sion to  a  court  of  appeals  pursuant  to  special 
statute,  United  States  v.  Aluminum  Company 
of  America.  322  U.S.  716  (1944) .  On  more  than 
one  occasion  since  the  date  of  that  article,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  been 
obliged  to  affirm  the  Judgment  of  the  lower 
court  by  an  equally  divided  vote  and  without 
opinion,  because  of  disqualification.  Bailey  v. 
Richardson.  341  U.S.  918  (1951);  Alitalia- 
Linee  Aeree  Italiane,  S.p.A.  v.  Lisi.  390  U.S. 

455  (1968);   Anderson  v.  Johnson.  390  U.S. 

456  (1968):  World  Airways,  Inc.  v.  Pan 
American  World  Airways.  Inc..  391  U.S.  461 
(1968).  One  of  the  leading  antitrust  cases  of 
the  19508,  United  States  v.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  <fe  Co.,  363  U.S.  586  (1957),  was 
decided  by  a  Court  consisting  of  only  six 
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Justices,  who  divided  4  to  2  on  the  issue  before 
them. 

While  disqualifications  In  the  courts  of 
appeals  do  not  have  the  same  significance 
with  respect  to  final  decision  of  important 
points  of  law  as  do  disqualifications  In  the 
Supreme  Ooxat  of  the  United  States,  they 
nonetheless  create  more  akwardness  than  do 
disqualifications  at  the  trial  court  level.  In- 
deed, a  serious  procedural  snarl  would  have 
resulted  In  the  DarHnsrfon  case  had  one  of 
the  five  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  dis- 
qualified himself.  Had  Judge  Haynsworth 
disqualified  himself,  the  Court  would  pre- 
sumably have  been  evenly  divided,  Judges 
Bryan  and  Boreman  voting  to  set  aside  the 
Board's  order.  Chief  Judge  Sobeloff  and 
Judge  Bell  voting  to  enforce  the  order.  While 
in  the  case  of  a  direct  appeal  of  a  Judg- 
ment of  a  district  court,  the  result  of  such 
a  division  Is  affirmance.  It  Is  by  no  means 
clear  that  this  would  be  the  result  In  an 
agency  proceeding  where  both  the  agency 
and  the  respondent  are  petitioning  the  ap- 
pellate court  for  relief. 

Disqualification  where  required  by  statute 
or  by  the  Canons  of  Ethics  Is  a  Judge's  un- 
doubted duty.  But  the  disruptive  conse- 
quences of  disqualification,  which  may  be 
readily  borne  in  order  to  Insure  fairness 
where  the  Judge  does  have  a  "substantial 
interest"  In  the  litigation,  should  not  be 
borne  In  order  to  gratify  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  either  a  litigant  or  of  the  Judge 
himself  that  the  Judge  not  sit  when  he  does 
not  have  such  a  substantial  Interest. 

There  Is  thus  no  escape  from  a  careful 
analysis  of  each  fact  situation.  The  "substan- 
tial Interest"  referred  to  in  the  statute  and 
the  "personal  interest"  referred  to  In  the 
canon  Is  a  pecuniary,  material  interest  in  the 
outcome  of  the  litigation.  The  clearest  case  is 
one  in  which  the  Judge  la  a  party  to  the  law- 
suit: obviously  he  may  not  sit  In  such  a  case. 
Little  different  Is  the  case  In  which  the  Judge 
owns  a  significant  amount  of  stock  In  a  cor- 
poration which  is  a  party  to  a  lawsuit  before 
him:  he.  too,  must  rescue  himself.  Parties 
to  lawsuits  either  win  or  lose  them,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  and  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
a  lawsuit  in  which  a  party,  or  the  stock- 
holder of  a  corporate  party,  does  not  have 
a  materisU,  pecuniary  Interest  In  the  way  in 
which  the  lawsuit  Is  decided. 

These  clear  cases  quite  obviously  do  not 
decide  the  question  relating  to  Judge  Hayns- 
worth in  the  Darlington  case.  Vend-A-Matlc 
had  some  business  dealings  with  Deering- 
MllUken,  but  It  was  m  no  sense  a  party  to 
the  Darlington  litigation.  One  question  Is 
presented  when  a  Judge  holds  stock  In  a 
corporation  which  is  a  party  to  litigation 
before  him.  A  quite  different  question  Is 
posed  when  the  Judge  merely  owns  stock  in 
a  corporation  which  "does  business"  with  a 
party  to  litigation  before  him.  A  general  rule 
of  disqualification  In  the  second  situation 
is  neither  administratively  workable  nor 
ethically  desirable.  The  Judge  who  owns  stock 
in  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany must  simply  seek  other  employment  if 
such  a  rule  be  applied,  since  that  corpora- 
tion presumably  does  business  with  virtually 
every  party  to  every  lawsuit  In  the  nation. 
On  a  smaller  scale,  the  same  would  be  true 
of  a  Judge  owning  stock  in  a  local  public 
utility  Yet  surely  no  one  would  seriously 
contend  that  a  Judge,  by  reason  of  his  stock- 
holding In  such  corporations,  would  be  In- 
fluenced In  favor  of  parties  who  were  their 
customers. 

A  slightly  different  case  Is  that  of  a  Judge 
who  owns  stock  In  a  local  bank,  which  in 
turn  has  loans  outstanding  to  various  In- 
dividuals and  businesses  in  the  community. 
Where  a  solvent  debtor  of  the  bank  Is  a  party 
to  a  lawsuit,  the  interests  of  the  bank  in 
seeing  Its  debtor  prevail  In  order  to  increase 
the  probabilities  of  repayment  of  Its  loan 
Is  theoretically  present,  but  Is  remote  Indeed. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  Judge  owning  a  signifi- 


cant amount  of  stock  In  a  bank  which  In  turn 
has  a  large  unsecured  loan  outstanding  to 
Company  X,  a  company  In  financial  difficul- 
ties, should  disqualify  himself  In  a  treble 
damage  action  brought  by  Comp«uiy  X 
against  a  thoroughly  solvent  defendant. 

It  therefore  seems  clear  that  no  categori- 
cal rule  may  be  laid  down  In  the  case  of 
a  Judge  owning  stock  In  a  corporation  which 
does  business  with  a  party  litigant  In  the 
Judge's  court.  Not  only  is  disqualification  In 
all  such  cases  not  required  ethically,  but 
the  adoption  of  such  a  principle  would  make 
It  impossible  In  many  cases  to  even  as- 
semble the  facts  necessary  to  pass  on  a 
question  of  disqualification.  A  corporation 
need  not  be  listed  In  Poor's  •  In  order  to 
have  a  number  of  customers  buying  from 
It,  and  a  number  of  sellers  selling  to  it. 
The  great  majority  of  each  are  likely  to  be 
unknown  to  a  stockholder  who  takes  no 
active  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  corpora- 
tion's business. 

Instead  of  a  broad  rule  of  disqualifica- 
tion In  such  cases,  the  principle  behind 
the  provision  for  disqualification  suggests 
that  the  facts  of  each  case  must  be  analyzed 
m  order  to  see  whether  the  Judge  can  fairly 
be  said  to  have  a  "substsmtlal  Interest"  In 
the  lltlgaton.  It  Is  clear  from  the  examples 
cited  that  the  characterization  of  a  cor- 
poration as  "doing  business"  with  a  party 
litigant  is  far  too  Imprecise  to  enable  one 
to  determine  whether  the  corporation  has 
a  "substantial  Interest"  In  the  litigation. 
The  type  and  amount  of  business  done,  and 
the  effect  that  various  alternative  outcomes 
of  the  litigation  would  have  on  the  corpora- 
tion which  Is  "doing"  the  "business"  must 
all  be  considered.  A  corporation,  and  there- 
fore those  owning  substantial  stock  In  the 
corporation,  would  seem  to  have  a  "sub- 
stantial Interest"  In  the  litigation  if  it  would 
be  probably  affected  In  some  defineable,  ma- 
terial way  by  one  outcome  of  the  litigation 
as  opposed  to  another. 

Applying  this  test  to  Judge  Haynsworth's 
position  in  the  Darlington  case,  I  am  In- 
escapably led  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
should  not  have  disqualified  himself.  Vend- 
A-Matlc  was  one  of  many  suppliers  of  food 
services  to  the  various  Deering-MllUken 
plants,  and  Deering-MllUken  was  one  of 
many  owners  of  Installations  In  which 
Vend-A-Matlc  food  dispensing  machines 
were  placed.  It  Is  clear  from  the  facts  pre- 
sented that  the  Deering-MllUken  officials 
who  dealt  with  vending  machine  suppliers 
had  no  Idea  that  Judge  Haynsworth  had  any 
connection  with  any  of  these  companies.  As 
a  matter  of  common  sense,  as  well  as  of 
law.  It  is  not  possible  to  identify  any  con- 
ceivable effect  that  a  decision  one  way  or 
another  In  the  Darlington  case  would  have 
had  on  the  fortunes  of  Vend-A-Matic. 

The  opinions  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Committee  on  Professional  Ethics  and 
the  decisions  of  state  and  federal  courts  con- 
firm our  conclusion  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
acted  properly;  disqualification  has  not  been 
regarded  as  proper  In  circumstances  such  as 
those  surrounding  the  Darlington  decision. 

In  attempting  to  delineate  the  scope  of  the 
"substantial  Interest"  referred  to  in  the 
statute  and  the  "personal  Interest"  referred 
to  In  the  Canon,  virtually  all  of  the  decisions 
speak  In  terms  of  a  "direct"  or  "Immediate" 
Interest  as  opposed  to  a  "remote"  or  con- 
tingent" Interest  In  the  outcome  of  the  liti- 
gation. A  New  York  appellate  court  made  this 
statement  In  connection  with  the  general 
problem : 

"The  Interest  which  will  disqualify  a  Judge 
to  sit  in  a  cause  need  not  be  large,  but  It 
must  be  real.  It  must  be  certain,  and  not 
merely  possible  or  contingent:  It  miist  be  one 
which  Is  visible,  demonstrable,  and  capable 
of  precise  proof."  People  v.  Whitridge,  129 
NY.  Supp.  300.  304  (App.  Dlv.  1911). 

Similarly,  The  American  Bar  Association 
Committee    on    Professional    Ethics    decided 


m  Formal  Opinion  170  (1937)  that  a  Judge 
should  disqualify  himself  from  a  case  If  he 
owned  stock  In  a  corporation  that  was  a  party 
to  the  litigation.  In  response  to  a  question- 
naire, virtually  all  state  and  federal  appel- 
late Judges  Indicated  that  their  practice  was 
m  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  the  ABA. 
Frank,  op.  clt. 

At  the  other  extreme.  Judges,  recognizing 
their  duty  to  sit,  have  properly  refused  to 
disqualify  themselves  when  their  Interest 
was  remote  and  insubstantial.  For  example. 
It  has  been  held  that  disqualification  was  not 
required  under  the  federal  statute  when  the 
Judge's  stockholding  In  one  of  the  litigants 
was  a  minuscule  fraustlon  of  the  Issued  and 
outstanding  stock.  Lampert  v.  Hollis  Music. 
Inc.,  106  F.Supp.  3(E.D.N.y.  1962). 

Attempts  to  extend  disqualification  to 
cases  where  a  Judge  holds  stock,  not  in  a 
party  litigant,  but  In  a  corporation  which 
bad  some  sort  of  deaUngs  with  a  party  liti- 
gant, have  been  rebuffed  by  courts  except 
under  uniisual  circumstances  where  that 
interest  was  not  remote.  Several  cases  have 
arisen  In  which  a  Judge  owned  stock  In  a 
credtlor  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  litigation 
before  him,  and  his  dlBqualification  was 
sought,  presumably  on  the  theory  that  the 
creditor  necessarily  had  a  pecuniary  Interest 
in  seeing  Its  debtor  prevail  In  Utigation  with 
a  third  party.  The  decided  cases  have  with- 
out exception  rejected  this  contention.  Webb 
V.  Town  of  Eutaw,  63  So.  687  (Ala.  1913): 
In  re  Farber.  260  Mich.  662,  246  N.W.  793 
(1932). 

Related  efforts  to  expand  disqualification 
beyond  stockholding  In  an  actual  party  liti- 
gant have  met  with  no  success.  In  Board  of 
Educatii..n  of  City  of  Detroit  v.  Geti,  321 
Mich.  676.  33  N.W.  2d  113  (1948),  the  court 
held  that  the  fact  that  the  Judge  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  Institution  for 
which  land  was  being  sought  by  condemna- 
tion did  not  dlsquaUfy  him.  The  Supreme 
Coiirt  of  Texas  held  that  ownership  of  stock 
by  a  Judge's  brother-in-law  in  a  corporation 
which  was  a  party  to  the  Utigation  was  not 
grounds  for  dlsquaUfication.  Texas  Farm 
Bureau  Cotton  Ass'n  v.  Williams.  300  S.W.  44 
(Tex.  1927).  The  fact  that  a  Judge  is  a  tax- 
payer of  a  municipality  does  not  disqualify 
him  to  hear  the  municlpaUty's  claim  of  own- 
ership to  certain  lands.  City  of  Oakland  v. 
Oakland  Waterfront  Co..  60  Pac.  268  (Calif. 
1897),  or  an  action  brought  against  the  city 
for  some  other  sort  of  relief.  Prawdzik  v. 
City  of  Grand  Rapids,  313  Mich.  376.  21  N.W. 
2d  168  (1946). 

The  Supreme  Court  of  California  rejected 
an  attempted  disqualification  even  though 
the  Judge  had  a  definite.  If  indirect.  Interest 
In  the  pending  Utigation.  The  Judge  there 
owned  stock  In  a  title  Insurance  company 
which  had  Insured  the  title  of  many  trust 
beneficiaries  whose  Interests  would  fall  in 
the  event  that  the  plaintiff  in  litigation  be- 
fore the  Judge  was  successful.  Central  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  Oakland  v.  Lake.  257  Pac.  521 
(Calif.  1927). 

I  have  found  only  two  cases  In  which  the 
courts  required  dlsquaUfication  even  though 
the  Judge  did  not  own  stock  directly  in  the 
partv  litigant.  In  re  Honolulu  Consol.  Oil  Co., 
9th  "dr.,  243  F.  348  (1917),  the  sitting  trial 
Judge  had  earlier  disposed  of  stock  In  cor- 
porations which  had  been  named  defendants 
In  other  actions  brought  by  the  United  States 
to  quiet  tltie  to  certain  oil  lands. 

The  pending  action  was  similar  to  the 
other  actions,  all  of  them  being  part  of  a 
"unitary  plan"  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  such  actions  against  all  Cali- 
fornia Oil  Companies.  The  Issue  of  damage 
was  Identical  In  all,  and  the  litigation  before 
the  Judge  could  have  served  as  a  precedent 
for  the  remaining  ones.  Under  California  law, 
as  It  then  existed,  stockholders  remained 
personally  liable  for  corporate  debts  even 
after  their  stock  had  been  sold.  The  Court 
of  AppeaU  held  that  under  these  clrcum- 
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BtancM  the  Judge  was  dl«qualifled.  In  City 
of  Vallejo  V.  Superior  Court,  249  Pac.  1084 
(1926),  It  wa«  heie  that  a  judge  who  wa«  a 
stockholder  In  a  bank  which  In  turn  held 
the  mortgage  on  property  that  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  pending;  condemnation  action  In 
his  court  was  disqualified,  even  though  the 
bank  was  not  technically  a  party  to  the  ac- 
tion. It  is  apparent  from  the  facts  of  theee 
cases  that  they  hiive  no  bearing  on  Judge 
Haynaworth's  sltufttlon  In  the  Darlington 
case.  I 

There  Is  no  doupt  In  my  mind  that  these 
precedents  support  the  conclusion,  equally 
readily  reached  oh  common  sense  ethical 
considerations,  that  Judge  Haynsworth  ought 
not  to  have  dlsquaUfled  himself  In  the  Dar- 
lington case.  WhU#  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  the  statute  and  canons  must  be 
faithfully  applied,  questions  of  disqualifica- 
tion are  to  be  dedlded  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  a  judgQ  decides  substantive  legal 
questions  which  regularly  come  before  him. 
He  must  exercise  i  a  careful  and  Informed 
judgment  leading  ^Im  to  disqualify  himself 
In  those  cases  In  which  he  has  a  "substan- 
tial interest",  and!  to  sit  in  those  cases  in 
which  he  does  not.;  I  am  satisfied  that  Judge 
Haynswdrth  adhered  to  this  standard. 

""     Tdtirt  very  tfuly, 

Wl^ilAM  H.  REHNQtnST, 

Assistant  Attorney  General,  Office  of 
Legal  Counsfl. 

D.uujKGTON  Via4u8  NLRB :  Sequxnci  of 

Proceedings 
The  case  aroee  om  of  the  action  of  Darling- 
ton Manufacturing!  Company  In  closing  and 
liquidating  Its  onlf  plant  following  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America 
in  a  representation!  election  at  that  plant  In 
1956.  The  Board  foiind  that  both  Darllngtcxn 
and  Deerlng-Mliuien,  Inc.,  which  owned 
some  40  percent  oi  Darlington's  stock,  were 
thereby  guilty  of  tn  unfair  labor  practice, 
and  directed  that  I>arllngton'6  employees  re- 
ceive back  pay  or  preferential  hiring  at  other 
Deerlng-MUllken  nillls. 

The  Court  of  Appeals,  In  an  opinion  by 
Judge  Bryan,  refused  to  enforce  the  order  of 
the  Board,  holding  that  Darlington  had  an 
\inquallfied  right  to  shut  down  Its  only 
plant,  regardless  of  Its  motive  in  so  doing. 
The  Court  furthef  held  that  even  If  the 
Darlington  plant  bt  treated  as  a  part  of  the 
Deerlng-Mllliken  operation,  the  order  none- 
theless could  not  b^  enforced  because  an  em- 
ployer had  a  right  ^o  shut  down  a  portion  of 
his  business  for  whatever  reason  he  chose. 
Judges  Haynsworth  and  Boreman  concurred 
In  Judge  Bryan's  opinion.  Chief  Judge  Sobe- 
loff  concurred  In  ai  dissenting  opinion  writ- 
ten by  Judge  Bell. 

pd  the  Board  successfully 
rom  the  Supreme  Court 
ites.  which  vacated  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  In  Textile 
Workers  v.  Darlirigton  Co.,  380  U.S.  263 
(1965).  The  Supreihe  Court  agreed  with  the 
position  of  the  majority  of  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit that  an  employer  had  a  right  to  com- 
pletely cease  business  even  if  motivated  by 
antl-unlon  animus  In  so  doing,  but  held  that 
an  unfair  labor  pnictlce  could  be  found  to 
exist  If  Darlington  were  regarded  "as  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  Deerlng-Mllliken  enter- 
prise". The  Supreme  Court  went  on  to  hold 
that  the  Board's  fli^lngs  were  lnsu£flclent  to 
support  such  a  concfluslon.  and  sent  the  mat- 
ter back  to  the  Board  for  further  findings. 

The  Board  proceeded  to  find  all  of  the  nec- 
essary elements  to  support  the  sort  of  un- 
fair labor  practice  Ithat  the  Supreme  Court 
had  held  could  be  ^ound  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  again!  sought  enforcement  of 
Ite  order  In  the  Cojurt  of  Appeals.  The  case 
was  again  heard  em  banc  by  the  court.  This 
time  a  majority  ofjthe  court.  In  an  opinion 
written  by  Judge  Bkitzner,  directed  that  the 
Board's  order  be  enforced.  Judges  Bryan  and 
Boreman  dissented,  but  Judge  Haynsworth 
conciured  specially  jwith  the  majority. 


Both  the  union 
sought  certiorari 
of    the    United    St 


VIETNAM  POLICY:  STALLED  ON 
BOTH  TRACKS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  blunt 
fact  facing  the  President  and  the  Nation 
is  that  the  administration's  "two  track" 
Vietnam  policy — negotiations  in  Paris 
and  political  evolution  in  Saigon — is 
badly  stalled  on  both  tracks;  and  that 
renewed  progress  on  both  tracks  Is  both 
necessary  and  possible.  I  come  away 
with  this  view  after  detailed  discussions 

1  had  with  Ambassador  Lodge  and  his 
principal  assistants  in  Paris  less  than 

2  weeks  ago,  detailing  the  absence  of 
any  meaningful  progress  in  the  negotia- 
tions there.  This  has  convinced  me  of 
the  urgent  need  for  a  rethinking  of  the 
U.S.  negotiating  position  in  Paris — one 
of  our  tracks— ^and  for  shedding  the  op- 
timism which  still  seems  to  be  enter- 
tained in  high  quarters  concerning  the 
progress  that  could  be  made  in  Paris 
under  present  policy  assumptions  and 
objectives,  which  are  largely  inherited 
from  the  Johnson  administration. 

The  "two  track"  policy  of  the  Nixon 
administration  is  conceptually  creative 
and  I  have  expressed  my  support  of  this 
approach.  But  it  has  always  necessarily 
been  based  on  a  policy  of  phased  U.S. 
troop  withdrawal. 

It  is  vital  that  the  President  recap- 
ture the  momentum  of  his  earlier  an- 
noimcements.  He  can  do  this  by  setting 
a  timetable  for  the  withdrawal  of  200,000 
more  U.S.  troops  by  the  end  of  1970. 

The  overriding  objective  of  a  with- 
drawal policy  should  be  to  place  the 
combat  responsibility  where  it  now 
clearly  belongs — with  the  South  Viet- 
namese. Uncertainty  as  to  whether  North 
Vietnam  has  reduced  its  forces  in  a  re- 
ciprocal way  must  not  be  allowed  to  ob- 
struct or  vitiate  the  process  of  phasing 
UJS.  forces  out  of  the  main  combat  role 
in  a  reasonable  and  orderly  way. 

The  President's  decision  to  suspend 
further  troop  withdrawals  at  this  time 
has  created  a  sense  of  imeasiness  in  many 
quarters  which  could  lead  to  a  serious 
erosion  of  public  confidence  in  the  way 
the  administration  is  seeking  to  end  the 
Vietnam  war. 

The  failure  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  NLF  negotiators  to  respond  mean- 
ingfully to  U.S.  offers,  which  our  offi- 
cials believe  to  be  real  overtures  toward 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam, has  caused  some  iinderstandable 
feelings  of  frustration  and  bitterness 
within  the  administration.  Natural  as 
these  emotions  may  seem  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, they  are  no  substitute  for 
policy.  And,  there  is  renewed  danger 
that  U.S.  Vietnam  policy  will  again  fall 
captive  to  the  false  optimism  and  lack 
of  realism  which  continues  t£>  pervade 
the  thinking  of  some  top  U.S.  officials  in 
Vietnam,  both  civilian  and  military. 

Perhaps  drawing  sustenance  from  the 
perennial  overoptimism  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary commanders  in  Vietnam — for  whom 
"victory"  seems  always  just  around  the 
comer — President  Thieu  has  precipitated 
a  political  showdown  with  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration on  the  question  of  the  com- 
position of  his  government.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  United  States  respond.  A 
timetable  for  the  withdrawal  of  200.000 


troops  is  a  necessary  element  of  the 
U.S.  response,  in  my  judgment. 

For  many  months,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  been  urging  President 
Thieu  to  broaden  the  base  of  his  govern- 
ment by  including^  civilian  leaders  who 
could  help  it  compete  politically  with  the 
Communists  in  an  open  election.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  himself  is  reported  to  have 
raised  the  matter  twice  with  President 
Thieu,  first  at  the  Midway  Conference 
on  June  8  and  again  in  Saigon  on  July 
30. 

However,  as  reported  In  the  New  York 
Times: 

When  the  long-awaited  new  Cabinet  was 
finally  unveiled  last  week,  even  the  bound- 
lessly optimistic  United  States  Mission  here 
was  hardpressed  to  conceal  Its  disappoint- 
ment .  .  .  For.  rather  than  broaden  the 
political  base  of  his  Government,  President 
Thieu  effectively  narrowed  It  .  .  .  Not  a  sin- 
gle political  leader  of  any  consequence  Is  in- 
cluded in  the  new  group,  nor  Is  there  any 
representative  of  the  responsible,  non-Com- 
munist opposition  In  the  South. 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  the  New 
York  Times  report  are  far  from  reassur- 
ing. The  reported  stated: 

The  effect  of  this  seemingly  self-defeating, 
exercise  was  to  raise  serious  doubts  about 
President  Thieu's  motives.  ...  he  evi- 
dently felt  free  to  disregard  the  American 
desires  for  more  political  participation  In  the 
Government,  apparently  confident  that  he 
would  Incur  only  mild  criticism  from  the 
embassy  here.  As  It  turned  out,  he  Incurred 
none  at  all. 

The  "moment  of  truth"  with  the  Sai- 
gon government  cannot  be  postponed 
much  longer:  for.  It  is  clear  that  Presi- 
dent Thieu  and  his  military  associates 
regard  as  in  their  highest  self-interest 
a  continuation  of  the  status  quo  In  South 
Vietnam.  The  stark  implications  of  this 
status  quo  are  unacceptable.  I  believe,  to 
the  American  people.  The  Thieu  govern- 
ment is  seemingly  committed  to  the  po- 
litical repression  of  all  possible  rival  non- 
Commimist  political  groups;  to  pressing 
offensive  combat  operations  against  the 
Communist  forces  by  a  large  U.S.  expedi- 
tionary force  as  well  as  by  the  ARVN; 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  large  ARVN 
forces  equipped  and  subsidized  by  the 
United  States — but  with  a  major  func- 
tion to  provide  political  and  administra- 
tive support  for  the  Saigon  government. 

Only  when  it  is  immistakably  clear  to 
the  Saigon  government — and  to  the  U.S. 
officials  in  Saigon — that  the  United 
States  will  no  longer  support  the  status 
quo,  can  there  be  any  expectation  of  the 
kind  of  political  evolution  which  may  as- 
sure the  survival  of  an  independent  gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam.  A  timetable 
for  the  withdrawal  of  200.000  U.S.  troops 
could  provide  the  needed  catalyst. 

The  question  of  the  orderly  phasing  out 
of  major  numbers  of  U.S.  troops  from 
combat  also  poses  an  Important  Issue  for 
the  U.S.  military  command.  In  the  great 
U.S.  tradition  of  civilian  paramoimtcy  in 
the  control  of  the  Armed  Forces,  it  is  now 
their  duty  to  tell  the  coimtry  how  best, 
most  securely  and  most  efficiently  to 
withdraw  these  forces.  And,  how  best  to 
use  the  forces  which  remain,  as  well  as 
how  to  phase  them  out  In  their  tiim.  Also, 
how  best  to  aid  South  Vietnam  consist- 
ently with  these  policy  decisions  on  troop 
n-ithdrawal. 
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The  United  States  has  accomplished 
Its  one  legitimate  mission  in  Vietnam.  It 
has  prevented  the  miUtary  conqu^t  ol 
the  South  by  the  armed  forces  of  the 
North  We  have  no  commitment  to  "make 
it  good"  for  the  Saigon  govenunent  in 
any  poliUcal  settlement  or  contest  which 
follows  the  end  of  the  U.S.  cwnbat 
involvement. 

Fortuitously,  the  Inescapable  "moment 
of  truth"  with  Saigon  has  coincided  with 
the  death  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Undoubtedly, 
Ho's  death  marks  the  end  of  an  era  In 
Vietnamese  affairs.  It  is  an  event  which 
makes  it  particularly  timely  for  the 
United  States  to  place  its  relationship 
with  the  Saigon  government  on  a  new 
footing  and  to  regain  control  over  our 
policies  and  level  of  involvement. 

In  my  judgment.  President  Nixon 
should  endeavor  to  extend  the  present 
cease-fire  initiated  by  North  Vietnam  in 
connection  with  Ho  Chi  Minh's  funeral 
into  a  permanent,  Inplace  cease-fire. 

It  is  significant  that  opposition  to  a 
cease-fire  on  our  side  is  centered  in  the 
Thieu  government  and  in  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary command  in  Saigon.  Cheered  on  by 
the  GVN  and  ARVN  commanders,  our 
military  commanders— with  irrepressible 
optimism— seem  again  to  have  convinced 
themselves  that  the  Communist  forces 
are  about  to  collapse  and  that  "victory" — 
once  again— is  just  around  the  comer. 
Consequently,  they  oppose  a  cease-fire 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  concede  too 
much  residual  political  influence  and  ter- 
ritorial control  to  Communist  forces 
within  alleged  cease-fire  "sanctuaries." 
The  Saigon  government,  and  our  military 
people,  believe  that  "keeping  up  the  pres- 
sure" will  reduce  and  finally  eliminate 
all  areas  of  Communist  strength  and 
infiuence. 

It  is  the  same  "threshold  of  victory" 
which  General  Westmoreland  assured  us 
we  had  attained  just  before  the  Tet  of- 
fensive in  February  1968. 

There  has  been  no  progress  whatso- 
ever at  the  Paris  peace  talks,  at  least 
since  the  departure  from  Paris  last  July 
of  Le  Due  Tho,  an  Important  North  Viet- 
namese figure  in  his  own  right.  In  retro- 
spect it  now  appears  to  be  possible  that 
Due  Tho's  return  to  Hanoi— and  the  en- 
suing freeze  in  the  Paris  talks— may  have 
been  related  to  the  Imminent  death  of 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  It  is  plausible,  if  not  prob- 
able, that  Ho's  death  was  a  prolonged 
deathbed  vigil  during  which  no  innova- 
tions in  North  Vietnamese  poUcy  was 
possible.  If  this  proves  to  have  been  the 
case,  renewed  progress  may  again  be  pos- 
sible when  the  new  lines  of  political  au- 
thority have  been  sorted  out  in  Hanoi. 
In  addition  to  these  moves,  the  United 
States  should  make  a  major  effort  to  in- 
duce Hanoi  to  take  a  more  humanitarian 
and  forthcoming  position  with  regard  to 
U  S   prisoners  of  war.  This  is  a  task  in 
which  our  traditional  friends  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere  can  play  an  important 
role.  Their  support  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  prisoners  of  war  could 
mark  a  new  rapprochement  since  the 
freeze  of  the  Vietnam  war  beginning  in 
1965.  If  Hanoi  would  provide  a  list  of 
prisoners  it  holds,  and  indicate  a  pro- 
gram for  their  release  and  repatriation, 
suspicion    of    Hanoi's    motives    in    this 


country  would  be  significantly  allayed 
This  would  make  it  easier  for  President 
Nixon  to  provide  more  flexible  and  ac- 
commodating negotiating  instructions  to 
Ambassador  Lodge. 

The  alternatives  to  further  adminis- 
tration efforts  to  break  the  stalemate  on 
both  tracks  of  the  two-track  approach 
are  ominous  Indeed.  In  the  United  States 
tensions  are  bound  to  increase  dramat- 
ically if  antiwar  activists  again  take  to 
the  streets  and  campuses  and  if  public 
confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the  Nixon 
administration  to  carry  out  its  over- 
whelming electoral  mandate  of  1968 — an 
end  to  the  Vietnam  war— wanes. 

For  President  Thieu  and  other  non- 
Communists  in  South  Vietnam,  the  pros- 
pects are  equally  ominous.  Continued 
bickering  and  Jockeying  among  the  dis- 
parate non-Communist  groups,  and  con- 
tinued foot  dragging  by  the  Thieu  gov- 
ernment in  the  aU-important  task  of 
seeking  to  create  a  broadbased  non- 
Communist  coalition,  would  leave  the 
non-Communist  majority  of  South  Viet- 
nam totally  unprepared  for  the  day  when 
most  U.S.  troops  have  been  withdrawn 
from  combat.  Only  such  a  coalition  could 
provide  a  viable  political  altematlve  In 
open  competition  with  the  NLF. 

Accordingly,  the  Thieu  government 
especially,  but  also  all  the  other  non- 
Communists  in  South  Vietnam,  should 
be  given  unmistakable  notice  that  200,000 
U  S  troops  will  be  withdrawn  according 
to  a  timetable  by  the  end  of  1970.  If  this 
does  not  galvanize  the  South  Vietnamese 
into  political  reform  and  rapprochement, 
then  it  will  be  clear  that  our  policy  of 
seeking  a  viable  non-Commimist  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  was  never  based 
on  a  sense  of  realism.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  only  course  for  the 
United  States  to  follow  will  be  the  phas- 
ing out  of  our  remaining  forces. 

However.  If— as  we  all  hope— the  South 
Vietnamese  can  be  shaken  out  of  their 
torpor  and  inertia  to  demonstrate  a  ca- 
pacity to  be  master  of  their  own  destmy 
the  United  States  can  provide  continued 
support  and  assistance.  But  the  day  Is 
past  when  the  United  States  can  be  more 
concerned— and  make  more  sacrifices  In 
blood  and  treasur^-for  the  well  being 
and  survival  of  our  Vietnamese  allies 
than  they  are  doing  for  themselves. 


DISTRICT  PLAN  FAVORED  FOR 
ELECTORAL  REFORM 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  the  House  of  Representatives  is  about 
to  begin  discussion  and  action  on  the 
comprehensive  and  controversial  ques- 
tion of  electoral  college  reform,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  caU  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  to  a  highly  in- 
formative article  on  this  subject  appear- 
ing In  last  night's  Evening  Star.  I  ask 
therefore,  that  at  the  end  of  these  re- 
marks, this  arUcle  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick 
be  printed  In  the  body  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  most  of  us  agree 
that  electoral  college  reform  is  desirable 
but  I  wonder  how  many  Members  of 
Congress  have  fully  considered  the  far- 
fUmg  ramifications  of  the  "meat-ax  pro- 
posal" now  before  the  House  whereby 
through  one  big,  unprecedented  legisla- 


tive action  they  propose  by  constitutional 
amendment  to  eliminate  entirely  our 
traditional  electoral  college  procedures 
and  provide  instead  the  direct  vote  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  Clearly, 
this  is  employing  a  pickax  to  do  the 
work  required  by  a  scalpel.  What  is  today 
required  Is  a  correction  of  certain  de- 
monstrable Inequities  in  our  electoral 
college  system  rather  than  a  major  op- 
eration attacking  the  very  foundations  of 
our  great  American  Federal  system  of 
Government. 

Before  Americans  commit  themselves 
to  undertake  such  a  irrevocable  experi- 
ment as  abolishing  our  electoral  col- 
lege and  thereby  drastically  destroying 
for  more  than  half  our  States  their  pres- 
ent infiuence  and  authority  In  nominat- 
ing and  electing  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  there  are  many  questions  citizens 
should  ask  and  answer  for  themselves. 
Among  them  are  the  following: 

First.  Is  it  desirable  to  turn  over  to 
the  Central  Government  in  Washington 
the  full  authority  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol the  elections  In  our  several  States? 
At  present,  the  States  themselves  pre- 
scribe the  age  levels  for  voting,  the  hours 
that  the  poUs  shall  be  open,  the  manner 
in  which  absentee  votes  shall  be  cast,  the 
residence  requirements  essential  for  new- 
comers in  a  State  to  have  the  right  to 
vote — and  all  other  such  considerations. 
Should  the  direct,  popular  vote  for 
President  be  adopted  as  a  substitute  for 
our  present  electoral  procedures,  all  of 
these  determinations  would  immediately 
and  necessarily  be  transferred  to  some 
authority  In  the  Federal  Government? 

Second.  Should  sheer  weight  of  popu- 
lation be  the  only  factor  to  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  where  and  how  a 
President  Is  to  be  selected  and  elected 
and  who  among  us  Is  to  be  realistically 
eligible  to  become  President  of  the  United 
States?  As  of  today,  small-  and  medium - 
sized  States  command  at  least  some  at- 
tention since  they  get  the  advantage  of 
a  great  "dividend  from  federalism"  in 
that  each  State  gets  two  electoral  votes 
because  it  Is  entitled  to  two  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  To  force  well  over 
half  our  States  to  lose  this  advantage 
of  federalism;  to  reduce  for  them  sub- 
stantially their  influence  over  national 
policies  and  the  determination  of  who 
shall  be  President  would  be  to  surrender 
to  the  "sheer  weight  of  population"  the 
most  important  choice  we  get  to  make 
as  free  men  and  women — the  election  of 
our  President. 

Third.  The  proposal  for  a  direct  vote 
for  President  as  before  the  House  pro- 
vides a  formula  for  the  regular  election 
of  "minority  Presidents"  since  it  would 
declare  elected  any  candidate  receiving 
as  little  as  40  percent  of  the  popular  vote. 
In  this  connection  another  very  serious, 
expensive,  and  disruptive  situation  Is 
created  since  the  House  direct  election 
proposal  provides  that  there  should  be  a 
national  runoff  election  for  President 
whenever  any  candidate  receives  less 
than  40  percent  of  the  p<H)ular  vote. 
Since  the  direct  popular  vote  process  for 
electing  a  President  is  certain  to  have 
the  effect  of  stimulating  the  prolifera- 
tion of  splinter  parties  of  all  types  in 
this  country  because  each  candidate  will 
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have  hla  votes  reported  for  national  pub- 
licity on  election  night,  the  probability 
of  runoff  elections  behig  necessary  will 
grow    greater    xiflth    each    presidential 
election.    Consequently,    serlous-mlnded 
Americans  should  reflect  upon  the  tre- 
mendous financial  and  phs^slcal  costs  of 
a  second  presidential  election  as  well  as 
the  disruptive  ahd  disquieting  impact 
upon  our  National  well-being  of  a  sec- 
ond,  heated   presidential  race  so  soon 
following  the  eaillier,  indecisive  contest. 
With    elections  coming   on   the   first 
Tuesday  followln(g  the  first  Monday  in 
November,  each  4  years,  serious  consid- 
eration should  alio  be  given  to  the  time 
element  'nvolved  ^  we  approach  our  an- 
nual holi'^ay  sea*)ns.  It  is  only  reason- 
able   to   allow   2   or   3    weeks   between 
the  presidential  flection  and  the  prob- 
able runoff  second  election.  That  would 
carry  us   into   lajte  Ilovember  as   time 
must  be  allowed  ijor  weary  candidates  to 
get  some  rest,  td  arrange  for  the  refi- 
nancing of  natloiial  campaigns,  and  for 
the    realinement  I  of    competing    forces 
once  all  -third  papy  and  splinter  oarty 
candidates- are  oiit  of  the  nmnlng.  At 
best  3  weeks  sho^d  be  allowed  for  the 
runoff    presidential    election    unless    it 
is  expected  presidential  candidates  will 
ignore  entirely  all  of  rural  America  and 
all  our  smaller  Siktes  to  concentrate  on 
getting  the  biggest  possible  majorities  in 
our  vast  centers  of  population.  Holding  a 
presidential  runoff  election  during  the 
Christmas  holldayb  or  in  the  later  winter 
months  of  November  and  December  in 
many  of  our  Northern  States  is  a  near 
impossibility  as  It  lis  to  hold  them  during 
the  busy.  pre-Chrlstmas  days  of  shop- 
ping, family  reunions,  and  general  holi- 
day observances. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
serious  repercussions  flowing  from  the 
hastily  devised  and  considered  proposal 
to  drop  our  electoral  coUege  system 
which  has  served  this  Federal  Republic 
so  long  and  so  well  and  substituting  a  di- 
rect-vote popular  election  concept  This 
Senator  and  other«  will  discuss  them  lat- 
er but  in  the  meantime  it  is  hoped  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  go  into 
these  matters  caijefully  and  either  re- 
ject the  direct-vote  experiment  entirely 
or  substitute  for  it  the  so-caUed  district 
plan— Senate  Joint  Resolution  12— which 
will  correct  the  doflciencies  of  the  pres- 
ent electoral  coUege  system  without 
abandoning  our  \ihole  concept  of  fed- 
eralism and  altertig  the  historic  rela- 
tionsip  which  has  ilways  existed  between 
our  several  States  and  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment. ' 

Mr.  President,   1  now  read  into   the 
Record  the  articl^  on  electoral  reform 
written  by  James  J;  Kilpatrick : 
(Prom  the  Washing^  star,  Sept.  9,  1969] 
District   Plan   Favored   for   Electoral 
RsroRM 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
The  House  of  Hepresentatlves  this  week 
will  debate  the  meet  Important  proposal  for 
constitutional  amendment,  In  terms  of  the 
structure  of  our  government,  since  the  Con- 
stitution Iteelf  wa«  adopted  In  1788. 

The  pending  resolution  calls  for  direct 
popular  election  of  our  Presidents.  In  my 
own  view,  the  proposal  Is  wrong.  It  ought  to 
be  defeated  In  favof  of  a  leas  drastic  plan 
that  will  accompUBh  all  needed  reforms  The 
better  plan  Is  the  "dlfctrlct  plan  " 
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Under  the  propoeal  recommended  by  a 
divided  Judiciary  (Committee,  the  Congreae 
effectively  would  take  over  the  management 
of  presidential  elections.  The  State*  oould 
still  fix  an  age  Umltatlon  for  their  voters — 
that  Is  the  presumption,  anyhow — but  all 
other  regulations  would  be  subject  to  federal 
law. 

The  Idea  Is  that  Congress  would  provide 
foe  the  quaUflcatlon  of  presidential  candi- 
dates, for  the  make-up  of  ballots,  for  the 
holding  of  a  national  election,  for  a  nm-off 
If  none  of  the  candidates  rec^ved  40  percent. 
Congrees  presumably  would  provide  for  vote 
challenges,  recounts,  and  all  other  aspects  of 
the  elections.  Every  veetlge  of  the  present 
elect<»al  system  would  be  wiped  out. 

These  are  drastic  changes.  The  propoeal. 
If  adopted,  would  tend  to  convert  this  Re- 
pubUc  from  a  union  of  SUtes  Into  a  consoU- 
dated  form  of  democracy.  Overnight,  we 
would  abandon  our  structure  of  federalism 
in  one  of  its  most  Important  manifesta- 
tions— the  election  of  a  President.  It  Is  a 
fundamental  change  that  the  House  has  be- 
fore it. 

No  such  upheaval  Is  required.  The  great 
George  Wallace  scare  of  1068  arose  from  the 
posslbUlty  that  the  Alabaman  might  prevent 
either  Nixon  or  Humphrey  from  obtaining 
a  clear  majority  of  the  538  electoral  votea. 
If  this  had  developed,  the  elecUon  might 
have  gone  to  the  House,  or  Wallace  might 
have  traded  off  his  electors  In  some  fashion, 
and  the  country  would  have  faced  a  con- 
stitutional crisis. 

None  of  this  happened,  of  course;  no  such 
dreadful  prospects  have  materialized  since 
1828:  but  the  apprehensions  are  valid.  Be- 
sides, there  are  other  things  wrong  with  the 
present  system  of  Independent  presidential 
electors,  choeen  In  e«ich  State  on  a  basis  of 
wlnner-take-aU.  The  system  cries  out  for 
reform. 

But  reform  Is  one  thing,  and  fundamental 
change  Is  quite  another.  The  House  ought  to 
ask:  Is  there  a  way  of  achieving  the  reforms 
without  such  radical  surgery?  The  answer 
Is  plainly,  yes.  In  the  district  plan,  or  In  the 
similar  "proportional"  plan,  every  procedural 
objective  sought  by  critics  of  the  present 
scheme  could  be  attained.  Either  of  the  two 
plans  would  (1)  aboUsh  independent  elec- 
tors, (2)  abolish  the  last  resort  of  one  State, 
one  vote.  In  the  House,  and  (3)  end  the  evil 
of  winner-take-all. 

Under  the  district  plan,  a  presidential 
candidate  would  win  one  electoral  vote  for 
each  congressional  district  he  carried,  plus 
two  for  each  State  he  carried.  We  can  see 
how  the  plan  would  operate  by  looking  back 
to  1964.  Johnson  polled  948.000  votes  In 
Florida.  He  carried  the  State,  and  claimed 
all  of  Its  14  electoral  votes.  Goldwater  got 
nothing  for  the  906,000  votes  he  received,  or 
for  the  seven  congressional  districts  he  car- 
ried. Under  the  district  plan,  Florida's  elec- 
toral vote  would  have  been  divided  7-7.  In 
the  same  election,  Louisiana's  10  electoral 
votes  went  wholly  to  Goldwater.  Under  the 
district  plan,  Johnson  would  have  won  three 
votes  for  the  districts  he  carried. 

The  district  plan  represents  the  least 
change  from  the  federalism  that  has  served 
us  well.  It  would  apply  to  the  presidency 
the  same  basic  plan  used  to  elect  the  Con- 
gress. It  would  avoid  the  philosophical 
swamps  and  the  cumbersome  obstacles  of 
"national  democracy."  It  Is  fair  and  work- 
able, and  It  has  this  further  poUtlcaX  ad- 
vantage: It  Is  far  more  likely  to  be  ratified 
by  three-fourths  of  the  State  legislatures 
than  a  radical  plan  for  direct  election. 


ADDRESS  BY  LT.  GEN.  JAMES  L 
RICHARDSON  TO  GRADUATING 
CLASS,  CALIFORNIA  MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  Lt.  Gen. 
James  L.  Richardson,  Jr.,  retired,  re- 


cently addressed  the  graduating  class  of 
the  California  Military  Academy.  Dur- 
ing his  long  and  distinguished  military 
career  General  Richardson  ably  com- 
manded the  Sunburst  Division— 40th — 
of  the  California  Army  National  Guard 
when  that  unit  was  called  into  service 
during  the  Korean  conflict.  After  a  se- 
ries of  well-deserved  promotions,  and 
new  and  challenging  assignments.  Gen- 
eral Richardson  assumed  ccHnmand  of 
the  Sixth  U.S.  Army,  with  headquarters 
at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  Though 
now  retired  from  the  Army,  General 
Richardson  maintains  an  active  interest 
in  mllitar>'  affairs  and  particularly  the 
CaUfomla  units  he  commanded  with 
such  distinction.  His  remarks  to  the 
graduates  of  the  California  Military 
Academy,  are  timely  and  valuable  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  or  Lt.  Gen.  James  L.  Richardson, 

THE  California  Military   Academt  Grad- 

tJATiNO  Class,  San  Litis  Obispo,  AnousT  23, 

1969 

General  Ames,  Mr.  Meese.  Col.  Nlmm, 
distinguished  guests,  members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Military  Academy  gratiuatlng  class, 
ladles  and  gentlemen. 

This  graduation  Is  such  an  Important  oc- 
casion In  the  lives  of  so  many,  that  I  feel 
very  privileged  and  honored  to  be  permitted 
to  share  the  day  with  you.  Thank  you  so 
very  much  lor  Inviting  Mrs.  Richardson  and 
me  to  be  with  you. 

To  you  members  of  the  graduating  class 
this  Is  an  especially  Important  day  for  you. 
It  Is  the  successful  culmination  of  more  than 
a  years  hard  work.  It  represents  many  extra 
hours  of  devotion  to  your  duties  and  your 
country.  While  others  have  been  at  the 
beach,  or  Jxist  resting  in  the  back  yard,  you 
have  been  studying,  training  and  Improv- 
ing your  capabilities.  You  are  far  better  men 
today  as  the  resiUt  of  this  hard  work,  and 
I  offer  my  congratulations  on  your  success- 
ful completion  of  this  course. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  married,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  to  your  wives.  You  ladles 
are  to  be  highly  congratulated  for  your 
strong  support  and  sincere  assistance  to  your 
husbands.  You  have  been  a  great  help  to 
him.  Perhaps  he  hasn't  expressed  his  appre- 
ciation as  adequately  as  he  would  have  liked, 
or  as  affectionately  as  you  would  have  liked. 
But  never  forget,  he  Is  as  proud  of  vou  as 
you  are  of  him.  You  both  deserve  a  world  of 
credit. 

I  see  many  parents  In  the  audience  today. 
It  Is  especially  nice  that  you  are  able  to  at- 
tend this  ceremony.  You  too  deserve  a  world 
of  credit  for  your  strong  support  of  your  son's 
efforts.  After  all,  if  it  werent  for  you,  he 
wouldn't  be  here  today. 

Some  of  you  new  2nd  lieutenants  will  be 
going  to  active  duty  soon.  Some  will  be  at- 
tending your  branch  service  school,  while 
others  wlU  be  taking  positions  of  responsl- 
blUty  in  Guard  units.  Whatever  your  next 
step  may  be,  you  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
your  families  and  friends  for  their  patience, 
loyalty  and  assistance. 

General  Ames  was  very  considerate  when 
he  invited  me  to  speak  today  as  he  said  I 
could  talk  on  a  subject  of  my  own  choosing. 
There  Is  such  a  wealth  of  material  to  talk 
to  you  young  men  on  because  in  being  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  you  belong  to  a 
very  dynamic  and  patriotic  organization,  and 
the  California  National  Guard  Is  the  most 
dynamic  of  all.  So  I  coiUd  have  talked  about 
the  many  outstanding  achievements  of  the 
Guard,  about  your  summer  camp  or  about 
your  week-end  training  sessions  or  many 
other  subjects.  I  wanted  though  to  talk  for 
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a  few  minutes  on  a  subject  personal  to  you 
and  so  I  have  chosen  leadership  as  my  sub- 
ject. 

Those  of  you  being  commissioned  today 
have  heard  about  leadership  since  you  first 
enlisted  in  the  Guard.  You  have  studied  it, 
you  have  read  about  it  and  you  have  seen 
examples  of  it.  But  starting  today  it  has  a 
little  different  meanmg  to  you.  I  really  can- 
not tell  you  anything  new  about  leadership, 
but  perhaps  I  can  tell  it  In  a  little  different 
way.  Perhaps  too  your  wives  and  families 
would  be  Interested  In  hearing  something 
about  It — what  it  Is,  what  are  the  character- 
Utlcs  of  a  leader,  how  these  characteristics 
will  serve  you  and  them. 

What  is  leadership?  It  can  be  defined  very 
simply  as — the  ability  to  lead  men.  But  then 
women  are  leaders  too.  So,  perhaps  a  better 
definition  is  that  leadership  is  the  ability  to 
influence,  to  guide,  to  show  the  way,  to  moti- 
vate, to  set  an  example 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  leadership? 
They  are  many,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  put 
them  in  any  order  of  priority — because,  as 
the  old  cllch6  from  the  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  College  at  Port  Leavenworth  goes — 
"It  depends  on  the  situation". 

In  talking  about  the  characteristics  of 
leadership,  now  that  you  will  be  commis- 
sioned officers  from  today  on,  perhaps  It  would 
b©  best  to  look  at  them  from  the  angle 
of  your  men — the  ones  you  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  What  do  they  expect  of  you?  What 
leadership  traits  are  IndUpensable  to  success 
as  a  small  unit  leader? 

Surely  one  Is  "professional  competence". 
Another  way  to  describe  It,  and  perhaps  a 
little  more  clvllianlzed  way  Is,  "Job  quali- 
fication". It  U  part  of  what  you  have  been 
working  for  by  your  attendance  at  the  officer 
candidate  school.  "BInow  your  Job — and 
demonstrate  It  to  the  satisfaction  of  every- 
one". ThU  Is  the  trait  that  Is  the  foundation 
of  self-confidence  and  the  one  which  will  do 
most  to  gain  the  confidence  of  your  men. 

Another  trait  Is  Integrity.  Accept  the  re- 
sponsibility for  what  your  unit  does  or  does 
not  do;  do  not  blame  subordinates  for  mis- 
takes and  failures;  be  honest  and  fair  In  be- 
stowing credit  on  your  men  when  credit  is 
due. 

I  mentioned  the  phrase,  "what  your  unit 
does  or  does  not  do".  That  should  be  a  familiar 
phrase  to  you  because  it  is  In  so  many  of 
your  field  manuals.  The  entire  statement  Is, 
"the  commander  Is  responsible  for  all  that 
his  unit  does  or  fails  to  do".  I  always  felt 
that  this  was  so  Important  that  in  our  final 
training  phase  In  Japan  before  going  in  to 
combat  In  Korea,  I  had  a  large  sign  painted 
with  this  statement  on  It  and  had  It  put  up 
m  front  of  the  regimental  C.P.  I  wanted  all 
of  those  who  vUlted  the  C.P.,  to  see  It,  read 
it  and  think  about  It.  Incidentally,  that  was 
when  I  had  the  privilege  of  commanding  a 
regiment  in  the  40th  Infantry  Division,  Cali- 
fornia National  Guard.  I  was  permitted  to 
serve  two  years  with  the  division  and  It  was 
one  of  our  finest  tours  of  duty. 

Another  Important  trait  or  characteristic  Is 
"concern  for  your  men".  When  I  first  came 
into  the  service,  back  in  the  early  thirties,  the 
old  "field  service  regulations"  repeatedly 
stated  that  the  young  platoon  leader  must 
look  after  the  needs  of  his  men  before  he 
considered  his  own  needs.  This  was  stressed 
In  every  officers  school.  Another  term  for  this 
might  be  "compassion"  or  "loyalty".  The 
latter,  loyalty.  Is  a  two  way  street.  If  you  look 
after  your  men,  they  will  look  after  you. 

Moral  courage  Is  another  trait.  The  ability 
to  adhere  to  tough  and  unpopular  decisions. 
Be  strict,  but  be  fair.  As  a  platoon  leader, 
or  in  fact  as  any  commander  or  officer,  you  are 
not  m  a  popularity  contest.  Your  men  will 
respect  you  If  you  demonstrate  moral  courage. 
Other  traits  are  initiative,  aggressiveness, 
sound  Judgment,  common  sense,  resotirce- 
fulness,  physical  courage,  devotion  to  duty. 
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personal  dignity,  and  willingness  to  accept 
responsibility. 

You  often  hear  the  term  "he  is  a  nat\iral 
bom  leader."  This  means,  I  believe,  that  the 
Individual  referred  to  has  demonstrated  cer- 
tain of  the  qualities  I  have  Just  mentioned. 
He  Inherently  does  certain  things,  his  ability 
to  lead  Is  very  jwonounoed.  All  of  us  have 
known  individuals  who  were  great  combat 
leaders.  Their  physical  courage  was  their 
greatest  asset.  This,  I  think,  Is  an  Inherent 
quality,  where  as  jwofesslonal  competence  la 
something  that  must  be  developed. 

"Effective  leadership  is  the  key  to  success 
in  any  endeavor,  and  development  of  this 
leadership  should  start  at  the  lowest  level." 
I  do  not  know  who  originally  made  that 
statement,  but  it  Is  a  very  true  and  a  very 
profound  statement.  I  think  you  will  all 
agree.  Leadership  l3  Important  In  all  walks  of 
life.  In  the  military.  In  business,  and  in 
politics.  Probably  more  so  In  the  military 
than  anywhere  else.  Perhaps  I  am  prejudiced. 
But  In  what  other  profession  Is  one  man,  such 
as  a  platoon  leader,  responMble  for  every  act, 
thought,  deed  and  the  lives  of  forty  men — 
responsible  for  training  them,  clothing  them, 
feeding  them,  paying  them,  housing  them, 
responsible  for  their  medical  care,  their 
appearance,  their  actions  both  on  and  off 
duty,  and  the  actions  and  living  conditions  of 
their  families.  It  Is  a  great  responsibility  and 
It  demands  leadership  ability. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  today  about  a  genera- 
tion gap.  Especially  If  you  are  over  thirty. 
Certainly  I  qualify.  But  I  do  not  know  what 
this  generation  gap  la.  I  don't  think  there  Is 
one  In  the  military.  I  really  don't  think  there 
Is  one  anyplace.  Perhaps  it  Is  because  I  do  not 
know    what   is    meant    by    the    term.    I    do 
wonder,  though,  how  these  18—19 — or  20  year 
old   hippies,  ylpples,  or  whatever  they   are 
called,   became    so   smart   all   of   a   sudden. 
Where  have  they  acquired  the  knowledge  and 
the  know-how,  to  say  what  courses  should 
be  given  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  how 
our  country  should  be  run,  what  we  should 
do  in  Vietnam,  and  how  society  should  be- 
have? Most  of  them,  as  you  see  them  roam- 
ing the  streets  and  the  highways,  are  perfect 
examples  of  failure  to  appreciate  the  things 
they  have,  and  they  show  an  utter  lack  of 
respect  for  authority.  They  do  not  want  to 
accept  any  responsibility.  They  are  not  the 
future  leaders  of  our  country.  Personally.  I 
am   a   great   believer   that   experience    is    a 
wonderful  teacher.  An  18— 19— or  20  year  old 
has  had  limited   experience,   at  best.  I  will 
agree,  however,  that  our  younger  generation 
today    has   had   far   more   opportunities   for 
rapid  advancement,  they  are  better  educated 
and  more  knowledgeable  than  was  my  genera- 
tion at  their  age.  But  who  made  all  of  this 
possible?  Not  today's  younger  generation.  If 
they  are  smart  they  will  Uke  advantage  of  the 
marvelous   opportunities  created   for   them. 
The  things  that  the  MacArthurs,  the  Eisen- 
howers, the  Dr.  Sterlings,  the  Dr.  Salks,  the 
Von  Brauns,  to  name  only  a  few,  have  worked 
so  hard  to  create  so  we  could  have  a  better 
world  m  which  to  live. 

Speaking  of  those  who  have  worked  so 
hard  to  create  a  better  world,  I  should  men- 
tion Nell  Armstrong,  Buzz  Aldrln  and  Mike 
Collins.  The  Apollo  11  shot  to  the  moon 
was  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  our 
time.  As  those  of  you  who  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  the  President's  State  dinner  in 
Los  Angeles  on  television  the  other  evening, 
you  heard  them  mention  many  times  the 
400,000  who  worked  to  make  this  shot  a  suc- 
cess. All  of  those  400.000  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  part  in  thU  great  en- 
deavor. The  accuracy  of  this  shot  and  the 
reliability  of  all  elements  make  this  such  a 
huge  and  successful  feat  as  to  be  almost  be- 
yond comprehension.  This  undertaking  will 
certainly  do  a  great  deal  to  create  a  better 
world  for  all  of  us. 


You  men  graduating  today  are  young,  you 
are  smart,  you  are  well  educated  and  well 
trained.  You  ore  taking  advantage  of  the 
advanced  technology  In  our  world  today. 
You,  and  the  others  Uke  you  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  get  ahead — You  are  the 
future  leaders  of  our  country.  You  have  a 
perfect  opportunity  to  demonstrate  your 
leadership  abilities.  In  both  the  guard  and 
In  your  business,  you  have  the  opportunity 
to  direct  Into  the  proper  channels  the  ener- 
gies and  aspirations  of  the  young  men  under 
you.  Especially  is  this  true  In  the  guard. 
These  voung  soldiers  are  willing  to  learn, 
they  are  eager  to  Improve  their  capatollltlee. 
Whether  they  remain  in  the  guard  or  not, 
they  will  be  better  citizens  because  you  have 
been  willing  to  accept  responsibility. 

In  conclusion,  those  of  you  graduating  to- 
day have  a  great  future  ahead  of  you.  You 
have  already  set  a  fine  example  for  those 
following  you.  My  heartiest  congratulations 
to  you  and  very  best  wishes  to  your  wives, 
families  and  friends.  Thank  you. 


AIR  POLLUTION 


Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  pub- 
lished today  in  the  New  York  Times  re- 
garding the  urgent  need  for  high  pri- 
ority attention  to  the  mounting  problem 
of  air  pollution  from  the  automobile  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
statement. 

Clearly,  if  we  are  to  properly  confront 
this  grave  problem,  every  alternative 
must  be  considered  in  expeditious  fash- 
ion There  are  strong  indications  that 
the  answer  will  have  to  be  finding  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  gasoline  engine.  If  this 
is  the -case,  we  cannot  afford  any  delay 
in  initiating  high  priority  efforts  to  find 
the  most  effective  means  of  achieving 
this. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

Slow  Cle.\ning 

President  Nixon's  Environmental  Quality 
Council  has  come  up  with  all  the  right  wor- 
ries about  the  impurity  of  urban  air,  but 
the  country  may  choke  to  death  before  any- 
thing comes  of  Its  relief  program.  After  three 
hours  of  discussion  about  the  problem  of 
automobile-produced  air  pollution, the  Coun- 
cil decided  that  what  was  needed  is  a  low- 
pollution  vehicle  for  the  1990'8.  By  way  of 
start,  the  Department  of  Transportation  will 
speild  this  year  a  modest  $2.2  mllUon  to 
stliSiate  research  on  substitutes  for  the 
preswtt  high-pollution  gasoline  engines. 

One  need  not  be  a  member  of  the  "now 
generation"  to  question  the  adequacy  of  this 
approach,  so  typical  of  the  generally  lethargic 
Federal  attitude  toward  ecological  problems. 
Ironically,  the  President's  council  adopted 
this  feeble  program  on  auto  pollution  at  a 
meeting  which  had  before  it  a  report  criticiz- 
ing such  lethargy — one  prepared  by  the  Citi- 
zens Advisory  Committee  on  Environmental 
Quality  headed  by  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller. 
A  few  vears  ago  Los  Angeles  was  almost 
alone  am«ig  American  cities  In  being  plagued 
by  automobile-Induced  smog,  but  that  source 
of  discomfort  and  ill  health  is  now  very 
much  a  national  problem.  The  growing  alarm 
in  this  city,  for  example,  was  vividly  ex- 
pressed recently  by  Mayor  Lindsay  when  he 
asked.  "Can  we  continue  to  permit  millions 
of  automobiles,  powered  by  Internal  combus- 
tion engines  to  swarm  through  city  streets 
.  spewing  more  and  more  deadly  chemi- 
cals in  our  air?"  And  almost  a  year  ago,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  John  T.  Mlddleton, 
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warned  the  petipleum  Industry  that  the  gains 
made  In  reditclng  automobile  pollution 
tlireat«ned  to  be  wiped  out  by  the  Increasing 
number  of  vehicles. 

The  baalc  fa<)ts  are  that  automobiles  now 
account  for  ove^  60  per  cent  of  all  air  pollu- 
tion In  this  country,  while  In  urban  areas 
that  figure  goe4  up  to  86  per  cent.  A  recent 
Senate  Commence  Committee  report  esti- 
mated that  car^  annually  dump  over  90  mil- 
lion tons  of  polliitants  Into  the  air  Americans 
breathe;  it  notad  that  present  approaches — 
which  focus  oi  limiting  certain  types  of 
exhaust  emisslo^ — may  permit  a  doubling  of 
pollution  levels]  within  thirty  years  as  the 
number  of  carsj  Increases. 

That  backgro|ind  makes  It  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  leisurely  schedule  suggested  In 
suxmy,  smog-frie  San  Clemente,  Calif.,  for 
development  of  I  a  low-pollution  vehicle.  In 
the  great  cities  df  this  country,  such  a  vehicle 
Is  needed  now. 

If  there  were  k  rational  allocation  of  this 
nation  s  priorities,  an  Intensive  program  for 
developing  needid  alternative  engines  would 
long  since  hate  been  under  way  with 
financing  far  mbre  generous  than  anything 
the  Government  and  private  Industry  are 
now  spending. 


September  10,  1969 


MEMORIAL  I  ADDRESS  FOR   THE 
HONORABl(,E  CHARLES  EDISON 

Mr.  MUNDt-  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  thei  Record  the  very  eloquent 
and  highly  appropriate  funeral  address 
delivered  by  Adm.  Ben  Moreell  on  Au- 
gust 4.  1969.  at  Madison  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church  of  New  York  City  in  trib- 
ute to  America's  great  and  good  Charles 
Edison. 

Mr.  Edison  *rved  America  well  in  a 
great  many  capRcities,  and  Ben  Moreell's 
address  highlights  some  of  his  great  serv- 
ices to  this  RepUbUc.  Charles  Edison  and 
Ben  Moreell  w^re  steadfast  friends  who 
worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  many 
years  as  fellow  ofBcers  of  Americans  for 
Constitutional  Action— ACA— and  in 
other  capacities.  Both  in  ACA  and  in 
their  respective  contributions  to  our 
great  American  way  of  life  in  other  areas 
of  activity,  Mr.  Edison  and  Mr.  Moreell 
have  done  mucU  to  fortify  our  American 
freedoms  and  ijo  protect  our  cherished 
institutions.       j 

Mr.  Presidentt  I  hope  and  believe  the 
tribute  paid  to  |  Charles  Edison  by  Ben 
Moreell  will  doi  much  to  inspire  other 
Americans  to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memorial 
address  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Memorial     Addmss     for     tkb     Honorable 

Charles   Edisou.   by   Adm.   Ben   Moreell. 

CEC.  U.S.  Navy,  Retired 

I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  the  honor  of 
delivering  the  Mefciorlal  Address  for  Charles 
Edison.  I 

It  was  my  good  I  f ortrine  to  be  closely  asso- 
ciated with  him  lb  the  Navy,  in  private  In- 
dustry, in  public  ]  affairs  and  In  support  of 
patriotic  undertakings  over  a  period  of 
thirty-two  years. 

Our  paths  flrstl  crossed  in  January  1937. 
when  he  took  the.  oath  of  office  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Wavy.  Prior  to  that,  he  had 
been  for  ten  yeaiis  President  of  Thomas  A. 
Edison.  Incorporated,  having  previously 
served  the  same  company  in  other  capaci- 
tle*  for  thirteen  years.  He  received  his  engi- 
neering education  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

Wltii  the  advent)  of  the  Roosevelt  Admlnls- 
traUon  In  19S3,  M^.  Edison  began  his  service 


with  various  government  emergency  opera- 
tions whose  purpose  was  to  relieve  human 
distress  stemming  from  the  great  depression. 
The  record  of  his  numerous  assignments  is 
that  of  a  "trouble  shooter,"  who  moved  from 
one  Important  post  to  another  as  critical 
needs  arose. 

His  effective  performance  of  those  tasks 
resulted  In  his  appointment  to  the  office  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  November,  1936.  He  served  as 
Assistant  Secretary  until  December.  1939, 
when  he  was  named  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
an  office  which  he  occupied  until  he  began 
his  campaign  to  be  elected  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  in  1940. 

His  service  as  Assistant  Secretary  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  came  during  a  troubled 
f>erlod  when  it  appeared  that  war  would 
break  out  in  Europe  at  any  moment  and  that 
the  United  States  could  not  avoid  becoming 
involved.  Even  after  the  war  began  in  Sep- 
tember, 1939,  .there  were  some  amongst  us 
who  opposed  any  measures  of  military  pre- 
paredness. They  had  prestige  and  power 
sufficient  to  persuade  a  large  segment  of 
American  public  opinion  that  any  prepara- 
tion to  defend  our  Nation  against  foreign 
aggression  would  induce  our  entry  into  the 
war. 

In  the  face  of  this  strong  opposition,  Mr. 
Edison  was  able  to  achieve  some  notable  ad- 
vances for  the  Navy.  I  will  mention  only  a 
few. 

Against  strong  resistance  within  and  with- 
out the  Service,  he  succeeded  in  having  the 
Navy  adc^t  the  use  of  high  pressure  steam  on 
combatant  vessels,  an  Innovation  which  re- 
sulted in  greatly  increased  battle  efficiency 
and,  as  it  turned  out  later,  without  increased 
hazards. 

Early  in  1940,  when  it  became  clear  that 
we  would  eventually  enter  the  war,  Mr. 
Edison  strongly  advocated  that  the  Army 
and  the  Navy,  with  their  respective  air 
forces,  be  provided  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  with  the  basic  facilities  which  could 
be  used  for  future  expansions  to  conduct  a 
ma]or  war.  The  total  cost  was  estimated  at 
•10  billions.  Secretary  Edison  transmitted 
the  program  to  the  President  with  his  strong 
recommendation  for  immediate  action.  But 
the  President  was  not  prepared  to  take  such 
a  bold  step.  Instead  he  sent  to  Congress  a 
drastically  curtailed  program  to  cost  $1'; 
billions.  Congress  authorized  the  project  and 
appropriated  the  funds;  and  the  work  began 
promptly. 

In  light  of  subsequent  events  It  seems  clear 
that  if  the  $10  billion  program  had  been 
undertaken  In  early  1940,  many  lives,  limbs 
and  huge  amounts  of  treasure  would  have 
been  saved  later  In  the  war  years.  It  is 
probable  that  the  sneak  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  Wake  Island, 
Guam  and  possibly  the  Philippines  wovUd 
have  been  averted.  As  It  was,  the  provision  of 
the  relatively  modest  sum  of  $1  "i  bUllons  had 
a  notably  favorable  effect  on  the  later  con- 
duct of  the  war. 

While  appreciating  the  value  of  his  many 
tangible  achievements,  I  believe  Secretary 
Edison's  greatest  contribution  to  the  Navy 
was  the  morale-bulldlng  effect  of  his  un- 
failing encouragement  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  our  many  problems  In  those 
trying  prewar  days  when  our  preparations 
for  defense  of  the  Nation  were  frequently  de- 
nounced as  war-mongerlng.  On  many  occa- 
sions he  protected  his  subordinates  from  the 
sharp  blows  of  critics  by  willingly  accepting 
them  for  himself. 

Charles  Edison  served  as  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  from  January  1941  to 
January  1944.  His  term  of  office  was  notable 
for  his  uncompromising  battles  with  Mayor 
Hague,  who  controlled  the  New  Jersey 
Democratic  machine.  The  Governor's  efforts 
resulted  In  the  elimination  of  much  of  the 
corruption  in  State  and  local  governments 
and  the  eventual  elimination  of  Mr.  Hague 


as  a  power  in  New  Jersey  politics.  He  initiated 
a  movement  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  a 
new  State  Constitution;  he  introduced  re- 
forms in  the  State  Judiciary;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded In  modernizing  the  State's  Ux  laws. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  term  In  1944.  he 
returned  to  business  as  President  of  Edison 
Industries.  In  1950  he  was  elected  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  that  company  and  In  1957 
he  became  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
newly  formed  McGraw-Edison  Company. 

During  this  period  he  8er%'ed,  also,  as  a 
Director  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, the  International  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Corporation  and  the  United  States  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

He  retired  from  McGraw-Edlson  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1961. 

While  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and.  later,  as 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Edison  had 
maintained  his  keen  Interest  in  civic  affairs. 
When  he  returned  to  the  business  world,  he 
resumed  his  active  role  In  such  matters! 

He  served  as  President  of  the  National 
Municipal  League;  as  a  member  of  two  of 
the  Task  Forces  of  the  Second  Hoover  Com- 
mission; and  on  the  Citizens'  Committee  for 
the  Hoover  Reports. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  an  active 
participant  in  the  work  of  the  Committee 
of  One  Million  (Against  the  Admission  of 
Red  China  to  the  United  Nations).  He  was 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  American  Afro-Asian 
Educational  Exchange;  Co-Chalrman  of  the 
Committee  for  Monroe  Doctrine;  Honorary 
President  and  Tnistee  of  the  Thomas  Alva 
Edison  Foundation;  Vice  I>resident  and 
Trustee  of  the  China  Institute  of  America; 
Trustee  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, the  Edison  Birthplace  Association, 
the  Newark  Museum  and  the  North  American 
Wildlife  Association  and  he  took  part  In 
many  other  important  civic  activities. 

Although  reared  in  a  Republican  house- 
hold, Mr.  Edison  was  active  In  Democratic 
politics  In  New  Jersey  from  the  early  thirties 
through  his  term  as  Governor.  Subsequently, 
as  an  outgrowth  of  his  dedication  to  con- 
servative principles,  he  aligned  himself  with 
conservative  causes,  groups  and  candidates 
irrespective  of  Party  labels. 

He  was  one  of  three  founders  of  Americans 
For  Constitutional  Action,  a  conservative, 
non-partisan,  political  action  organization 
which  he  served  as  Trustee  and  Treasurer 
until  his  death. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Committee 
of  the  New  York  Conservative  Party. 

I  have  given  here  a  skeletonized  account 
of  the  career  of  a  great  American,  Illustrious 
son  of  an  Illustrious  father.  It  falls  far  short 
of  defining  the  true  measure  of  the  man. 
Prom  my  close  association  with  him  over 
many  years,  I  offer  these  thoughts: 

Based  on  the  time-honored  premise  that 
what  we  do  is  far  more  Important  than  what 
we  soy  and  what  we  are  U  most  Important 
of  all,  Charles  Edison  easily  passes  all  of  the 
requirements  for  Immortality  as  a  great 
American  patriot. 

Foremost  amongst  his  many  admirable 
traits  were  his  profoimd  reverence  for  his 
father,  the  greatest  beoefactor  of  himianity 
in  the  history  of  our  Country;  and  his  devo- 
tion to  his  charming  wife,  Carolyn,  his  work- 
ing partner  for  forty-six  active  years. 

Charles  Edison  was  a  man  of  principle.  He 
knew  what  he  beUeved  in  and  he  had  the 
courage  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  when  the 
chips  were  down  and  the  weather  was  rough. 
He  never  sacrificed  principle  on  the  altar  of 
expediency.  He  adhered  steadfastly  to  his 
own  high  standards  of  personal  honor  and 
official  conduct. 

He  was  a  friendly  man  who  Inspired  friend- 
ship In  others. 

He  was  an  understanding  man.  Being  fully 
aware  of  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  he 
did  not  expect  perfection  in  others  Just  as  he 
renounced  any  claims  to  perfection  In  him- 
self. Thus,  he  was  overly  generous  In  his 
appraisals  of  his  fellow  man. 
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He  was  a  humble  man,  who  knew  that 
without  humility  one  cannot  have  an  open 
mind  which  is  receptive  to  the  truith. 

He  was  a  generous  man,  who  beUeved  In 
and  practiced  the  biblical  admonition:  "Give, 
and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you;  good  measure, 
pressed  down,  shaken  together,  and  run- 
ning over.  .  . "  Thus,  he  gave  freely  of  his 
time,  his  energies  and  his  material  means  to 
countless  patriotic,  charitable  and  civic  caus- 
es and  to  many  worthy  Individuals  who  need- 
ed a  helping  hand  over  the  rough  spots  of 
life's  Journey. 

He  was  without  the  slightest  taint  of 
bigotry.  Intolerance  or  prejudice,  appraising 
every  man  on  his  own  merits,  respecting  his 
personal  dignity  and  his  Individual  rights 
as  a  child  of  God. 

He  was  a  self-disciplined  man.  He  knew 
that  the  optlmxim  in  personal  conduct  flows 
from  voluntary  obedience  to  the  laws  which 
govern  a  good  life,  which  are  enforceable 
only  by  the  power  of  one's  own  conscience. 

And,  finally,  he  was  a  dedicated  American 
patriot  who  loved  his  Country,  Its  Ideals,  Its 
traditions,  and  its  fundamental  principles 
which,  together,  have  enabled  ours  to  be- 
come the  greatest  Nation  in  recorded  history, 
m  terms  of  human  dignity,  spiritual  strength 
and  material  prosperity. 

Charles  Edison  was  a  leader  of  men  who, 
by  the  power  of  his  personal  example,  in- 
spired countless  others  to  emulate  his  de- 
votion to  righteous  causes,  even  those  causes 
whose  futures  looked  very  bleak.  He  was  al- 
ways ready  to  fight  for  what  was  right  and 
what  was  good,  even  when  the  fight  appeared 
to  be  for  a  lost  cause.  For  he  knew  that 
fighting  for  a  lost  cause  can  give  meaning  and 
savor  to  life;  that  men  are  tempered  In  the 
fires  of  adversity;  and  that  rough  seas  make 
good  seniors! 

There  could  be  no  more  fitting  ending  to 
this  tribute  than  to  quote  the  closing  words 
of  Charles  Edison's  address  at  the  testimonial 
dinner  given  In  his  honor  on  May  2d,  1963. 
After  recounting  the  awful  perils  now  con- 
fronting our  beloved  Country,  Mr.  Edison 
said: 

"The  world  has  seen  many  dark  times.  One 
period  of  history  was  even  called  the  Dark 
Ages.  But  even  in  those  times,  men  carried 
cm.  In  those  years,  there  were  monks  who 
went  from  tovim  to  town — from  country  to 
covmtry.  Under  their  robes  they  carried  with 
them  the  manuscripts,  the  learning  of  the 
centuries  gone  before.  They  were  hunted  from 
place  to  place,  and  yet  they  carried  with  them 
the  light  of  knowledge  and  the  light  of 
truth.  Without  them,  all  would  have  been 
lost. 

"Perhaps  that  Is  the  function  of  Americans 
today — to  keep  on  fighting  and  to  carry  with 
them  the  eternal  truths  laid  down  by  our 
Founding  Fathers. 

"I  have  lived  a  good  many  years.  No  one 
knows  all  the  answers,  but  I  do  know  this: 
in  the  time  that  is  left  me.  I  will  continue 
fighting  for  America — for  what  it  really  Is 
and  what  it  really  means.  And  so  must  we 
all — no  matter  what  the  obstacles  and  no 
matter  how  discouraged  we  may  become.  To 
give  up  would.  Indeed,  be  a  sin  against  the 
memory  of  all  those  heroes  of  the  past  who 
have  given  us  a  nation." 

Charles  Edison  could  have  left  us  no  more 
precious  legacy  than  that.  It  Is  a  legacy  of 
inspiration  for  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  here  now  and  many  more  who  will  come 
after  us,  to  keep  fighting  for  America — 
"for  what  It  really  is  and  what  it  really 
means!" 

We  have  lost  a  great  leader,  a  great  fighter, 
and  a  beloved  friend. 

Our  Nation  Is  much  the  poorer  for  that 
loss.  May  we  be  comforted  by  the  knowledge 
that  his  Indomitable  spirit  lives  on  to  In- 
spire us! 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AXTPHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT.  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AITO 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILmES  AT  KWAJA- 
LEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  imfinlshed  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2546)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1970  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  test  facilities  at  Kwajalein 
Missile  Range,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

(Mr.  MONDALE). 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  is 
temporarily  detained.  He  is  expected  on 
the  floor  in  just  a  few  minutes.  He  will 
make  the  opening  argument  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  the  floor 
until  after  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  spoken.  I  shall  be  here  and  hope  to 
get  the  floor  after  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

I  have  also  asked  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  if  he  could  present  his  views. 
There  is  no  time  limitation,  as  the  Sen- 
ate knows.  Perhaps  it  is  possible  or  prob- 
able that  we  could  get  an  agreement  to 
vote  on  the  amendment  sometime  late  on 
Friday  next,  the  Senate  not  being  in 
session  tomorrow.  That  will  depend,  of 
course,  upon  the  prospects  for  attendance 
because  we  should  have  fairly  full  at- 
tendance before  the  amendment  is  voted 
on. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  announce  at 
this  time,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  RECESS  TODAY 
TO  ENABLE  SENATORS  TO  AT- 
TEND FUNERAL  SERVICES  FOR 
THE  LATE  SENATOR  EVERETT  MC- 
KINLEY  DIRKSEN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  make  the  following  an- 
noimcement:  It  is  suggested  that  the 
Senate  will  recess  at  11:45,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.  The  Senate  will 
then  proceed  in  a  body  to  the  rotunda 
to  pay  its  respects  to  the  late  minority 
leader,  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  as  his 
body  is  removed  from  the  Capitol. 

Transportation  will  be  available  to  the 
1  p.m.  services  to  be  held  at  the  National 
Presbyterian  Church,  4123  Nebraska 
Avenue  NW. 

Senators  attending  the  church  serv- 
ices should  assemble  on  the  Senate  stairs 
of  the  Capitol  at  12:15  p.m. 

It  is  likely  that  the  Senate  will  recon- 
vene by  3  p.m. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  may  pro- 
ceed for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  on  a 
speech  he  wishes  to  make,  and  that  the 
rule  of  germaneness  be  waived. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — the  understanding  was  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  have  the 
floor  this  morning.  He  is  on  his  way  here 
now,  I  should  like  to  inquire  if  this  is 
agreeable  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MOSS.  My  remarks  will  be  quite 
brief.  I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  coming  over  to  the  Cham- 
ber now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  my  proceed  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  and  the  rule  of  germaneness  is 
waived. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  am  clearly  aware  of  the  under- 
standing with  respect  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  inquired  of  his  office 
as  to  whether  he  was  on  his  way  over 
here  and  it  was  my  understanding  that 
he  was.  I  therefore  thought  we  might  as 
well  fill  the  hiatus  while  he  was  getting 
here  and  let  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  make  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much.  I  shall  not  be  very  long. 


SUGGESTION  THAT  GENERAL  HER- 
SHEY  RETIRE  ON  FRIDAY,  HIS 
76TH  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
for  an  unpleasant  but  necessar>'  purpose. 
This  Friday,  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey 
will  be  76  years  old.  I  think  that  would  be 
an  appropriate  occasion  for  the  general 
to  announce  his  retirement  as  Director 
of  the  Selective  Service  System. 
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This  is  an  uf  pleasant  request  because 
General  Hershty  has  served  his  country 
long — for  28  years — as  Director  of  the 
Selective  Service.  And  it  is  unpleasant 
because  it  is  somewhat  unfair  to  blame 
a  single  man  for  the  faults  and  failings 
of  an  entire  system. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  time  for  General 
Hershey  to  retii-e.  In  his  age,  in  his  man- 
ner, and  in  so^e  of  his  deeds,  General 
Hershey  sjrmbdlizes  the  outmoded  and 
arbitrary  nature  of  the  Selective  Service 
System.  His  determined  attempts,  despite 
the  objections  of  the  Attorney  General, 
to  use  the  draft  to  punish  dissent  and  his 
recent  paralyz»tion  of  the  presidential 
appeal  board  amply  demonstrate  his  au- 
tocratic disregard  for  the  constitutional 
rights  of  those  jwho  disagree  with  him. 

Of  course,  ilj  caxmot  be  denied  that 
more  than  a  new  director  is  needed  to  re- 
form the  draft.!  The  cruel  inequities  and 
uncertainties  6f  the  present  system 
should  have  be«n  corrected  long  ago;  yet 
in  neither  Hoi»e  of  the  Congress  have 
hearings  been  held.  Congress  has  been 
terribly- Insensitive  to  these  legitimate 
criticisms  by  yo^g  men  facing  the  draft, 
suming  and  nothing  has 
neglect  is  a  disgrace  to 
jrocess,  which,  as  we  are 
le  yoimg,  is  supposed  to 
respond  to  the  ^ill  of  the  people. 

If  press  reports  are  accurate,  President 
Nixon  is  aboui  to  issue  an  Executive 
order  which  wpuld  draft  the  yoimgest 
first.  I  commend  this  action  because  it 
will  help  removte  some  of  the  uncertain- 
ties which  now  I  haunt  many  young  men 
over  a  span  of  ^  or  6  years. 

But  Mr.  Nljflon  can  go  still  further 
without  legislative  action  by  finding  a 
new  Director  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem who  understands  the  feelings  of 
yoiing  people  and  who  will  at  least  ad- 
minister the  laws  with  an  even  hand.  The 
retirement,  or  ii  it  comes  to  that,  the  re- 
moval, of  General  Hershey  could  be  a 
meaningful  flrsi  gesture  to  the  Nation's 
young  that  thejr  Government  is  begin- 
ning to  responi.  We  cannot  allow  any 
longer  our  young  to  watch  with  hopeless- 
ness this  futility  in  Washington. 


School  is  now  re 
been  done.  Suci 
the  democratic  1 
always  telling 


CONSUMER  SEMINARS  HELD  BY 
SENATOR  MOSS  IN  UTAH  DURING 
RECESS. 

Mr.  MOSS.  \t.  President,  I  would  like 
to  report  to  the  Senate  on  the  very  useful 
and  informative  consumer  seminars 
which  I  held  tr  my  home  State  during 
the  recess. 

In  one  sense,  these  six  seminars  served 
as  a  traveling  tomplaint  bureau  where 
consumers  coul(|  get  a  hearing  for  their 
grievances.  But  I  believe  consiuners  have 
more  than  a  right  to  complain ;  they  also 
have  a  right  to  oarticipate  in  the  making 
of  consumer  protection  laws.  I  told  those 
who  attended — ind  I  am  even  more  con- 
vinced after  tlils  experience — that  we 
Senators  can  sit(  back  in  Washington  and 
pass  all  the  lawt  we  want.  But  they  wHl 
do  the  consumei"  little  good  unless  these 
laws  are  fair,  luiless  they  are  reasonable, 
and  unless  thet  are  workable.  On  the 
practical  level,  4  law  handed  down  from 
Washington  is  i^ikely  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  realities  of  the  marketplace. 


I  made  a  point  of  trying  to  find  out  If 
the  recently  enacted  consumer  legislation 
was  working  as  we  intended.  The  answer 
to  my  question  may  be  that  it  is  too  early 
to  tell.  Truth  in  lending  just  came  into 
effect  on  July  1,  and  the  impact  of  the 
Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act — 
PPLA — is  just  beginning  to  be  felt.  The 
disclosure  provisions  of  the  Truth-in- 
Lending  Act  has,  however,  made  many  of 
our  citizens  aware  fof  the  first  time  just 
how  much  Interest  they  were  paying. 
Whether  the  act  has  affected  consumer 
purchasing  decisions  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine. Ideally,  the  disclosure  of  actual 
interest  rates  should  cause  credit  retail- 
ers to  compete  by  lower  rates. 

It  is  already  clear,  however,  that  con- 
sumers are  not  satisfied  with  the  effects 
of  FPLA.  I  he^rd  many  complaints  about 
the  dlfiftculty  of  comparative  shopping. 
Because  many  items  are  packaged  in 
fractional  sizes,  one  woman  said  she 
needed  a  "computer  in  her  purse"  in 
order  to  determine  which  brand  was  the 
least  expensive.  Even  within  the  same 
brand  this  difficulty  existed.  When  I  held 
up  three  tubes  of  the  same  brand  of 
toothpaste  in  sizes  of  8.75  ounces,  6.75 
ounces,  and  3.25  ounces,  no  one  could  tell 
me  which  was  the  best  buy  without  going 
through  a  complicated  arithmetic  pro- 
cedure. As  one  woman  in  Brlgham  City 
said  to  me : 

Why  do  they  put  things  In  such  sizes 
except  to  deceive  us.  Why  can't  we  have 
things  In  good  old  American  slzea? 

I  had  to  tell  her  that  FPLA  provided 
only  for  voluntary  compliance  by  indus- 
try In  the  size  of  packages.  She  was  not 
pleased. 

Not  only  were  the  fractional  sizes 
severely  criticized,  but  the  identity  and 
percentage  of  the  contents  were  often 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine. 
To  demonstrate  this  problem,  I  would 
first  read  the  contents  of  a  can  of  deviled 
ham  which  listed  the  ingredients  of  ham 
and  ham  fat.  Then  I  would  read  the 
label  on  a  can  of  dog  food.  The  label  lists 
not  only  the  identity  of  the  contents,  but 
also  the  percentage  of  each.  The  least  we 
can  expect,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  human 
food  should  be  labeled  as  well  as  dog 
food. 

Many  women  also  despaired  at  finding 
boxes  and  packages  not  completely  full. 
Said  a  woman  In  Ogden : 

Twelve  ounces  of '  cookies  doesn't  mean 
much  to  me,  but  the  size  of  the  box  does. 
Boy,  was  I  fooled. 

Art  Buchwald  satirized  the  slack-fill 
phenomenon  in  a  typically  delightful 
column.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of 
my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a  constant 
subject  in  our  seminars  was  the  bad  ex- 
periences that  many  have  had  with  door- 
to-door  sales.  There  are  many  glib,  fast- 
talking  salesmen  who  «nploy  such 
schemes  as  bait  advertising,  fictitious 
pricing,  chain  referral  selling,  deceptive 
giveaways,  and  simple  scare  and  high- 
pressure  tactics.  A  man  In  Ogden  said 
he  was  made  to  feel  like  a  heel  because 
he  would  not  purchase  a  $300  fire  alarm 


system.  The  Ogden  man  said  the  sales- 
man had  him  "hjrpnotlzed"  Into  believ- 
ing that  his  children  were  going  to  burn 
to  death  that  very  night. 

A  favorite  trick  is  to  tell  the  unsus- 
pecting buyer  that  the  company  wants 
to  use  the  house  as  a  before-and-after 
advertisement  and  will,  therefore,  sell  the 
carpeting  or  the  aluminum  siding  "for 
practically  nothing."  "Practically  noth- 
ing" usually  turns  out  to  be  much  higher 
than  the  market  price. 

No  law,  of  course,  can  outlaw  persua- 
sive salesmen  nor  can  it  bar  all  dooi^-to- 
door  sales.  But  legislation  that  would 
provide  a  48-hour  cooling  off  period  dur- 
ing which  the  buyer  could  rescind  any 
unsolicited  sale  made  in  the  home  would 
meet  with  much  favor. 

I  heard  numerous  tales  of  woe  about 
warranties  and  guarantees.  A  woman 
from  Vernal  noted  that  requiring  the 
buyer  to  ship  the  merchandise  back  to 
the  factory  effectively  negated  the  value 
of  the  warranty.  Most  people  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  without  an  essential  appliance 
for  the  many  weeks  and  months  that 
returning  it  to  the  factory  consumes. 

A  Price  woman  asked: 

What  Is  a  lifetime  g\iarantee?  Whoee  life- 
time, mine  or  the  chair  I  bought? 

But  the  major  complaint  about  war- 
ranties was  the  incomprehensible  lan- 
guage used  in  the  warranty.  Oftentimes 
consumers  found  that  significant  parts 
of  a  product's  mechanism  were  not  cov- 
ered, but  this  had  not  been  made  clear 
at  the  time  of  sale.  As  a  man  In  Tooele 
put  it: 

The  fine  print  takes  away  what  you 
thought  the  bold  print  had  given  you. 

A  woman  from  Price  complained  that 
she  needed  a  lawyer  to  understand  the 
warranty.  I  replied  that  sometimes  even 
attorneys  had  difficulty. 

We  also  discussed  proposed  legislation 
dealing  with  the  packaging  of  poisonous 
items,  toy  safety,  home  improvement 
frauds,  tire  defects,  and  consumer  coun- 
cils. Helpful  suggestions  were  made  on 
all  these  subjects. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  we  dis- 
cussed was  not  just  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer but  to  make  free  enterprise  work. 
Free  enterprise  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  competition  will  create  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  best  goods,  but  that  theory 
depends  upon  having  an  informed  con- 
sumer who  is  free  to  choose.  We  cannot 
allow  the  substitution  of  cajoling  for 
quality;  of  hidden  persuasion  for  price. 
A  strongly  competitive  market  based  on 
quality  and  quantity  is  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  all — the  producer  as  well  as  the 
consumer. 

ExHiBrr  1 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  31,  1960] 

Packackd    Inflation — Less   and   Less   Ooes 
Into  Kvex  Biggex  Cartons 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 

The  wonderful  thing  about  American  in- 
dustry is  that  it  rises  to  every  challenge. 
Even  something  as  distasteful  as  inflation 
has  not  discouraged  most  manufacturers. 
Their  solution  to  the  problem  Is  not  In  the 
product   but   In   the   package. 

Rather  than  raise  the  prices  on  many 
goods,  American  industry  is  devising  new 
methods  to  make  the  product  smaUer  whUe 
making  the  package  larger.  In  this  way,  the 
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customer  feels  assured  that  nothing  haa 
changed. 

I  visited  one  of  the  largest  packaging  com- 
panies in  the  country  the  other  day  to  see 
how  they  were  doing  it.  The  vice  president 
in  charge  of  Inflationary  design  took  me 
around  the  plant. 

"We're  going  24  hours  a  day,"  he  said 
proudly.  "Everyone  is  asking  us  for  new 
designs  to  help  them  get  through  this  rough 

period." 

I  noticed  women  In  white  smocks  working 
with  tweezers  under  microscopes.  "What  are 
those  women  doing?"  I  asked. 

"Those  are  5-cent  chocolate  bars  on  their 
tweezers.  They  put  each  one  In  that  large 
aluminum  foil  and  then  they  wrap  wax 
paper  around  it.  Over  the  wax  paper  they  put 
the  name  of  the  chocolate  bar  in  large  let- 
ters. Here's  one  that's  finished." 

"Why.  from  the  outside  it  looks  like  an 
old-fashioned  chocolate  bar!'' 

"No  one  can  tell  the  difference  until  they 
open  the  package,"  he  said  proudly. 

We  went  Into  another  part  of  the  building. 
There  were  air  hoses  hanging  all  over  the 
celling  and  boxes  were  rolling  along  a  con- 
veyor belt. 

I  looked  perplexed. 

"We're  packaging  soap  flakes  In  here,"  he 
shouted  above  the  din.  "The  lady  down  at 
the  beginning  of  the  line  puts  one  teaspoon 
of  soap  flakes  into  those  glant-slzed  boxes; 
then  those  men  over  there  with  the  hoses 
pump  air  Into  the  rest  of  the  box." 

"How  ingenious!"  I  shouted  back. 

"The  bottom  of  the  box  is  weighted  with 
very  heavy  cardboard  so  no  one  will  know, 
when  picking  up  the  box,  how  many  soap 
flakes  there  are  In  It." 

"That's  a  lot  of  air  to  put  In  a  box.'' 

"We  don't  only  use  the  air  for  soap  flakes. 
We  also  use  It  for  cereals,  baking  products 
and  anything  that  comes  In  a  box. 

"Let  me  show  you  this  invention  which 
we  have  a  patent  on.  This  Is  a  see  through 
wax  paper  window  for  noodles.  Well,  when 
you  look  at  It.  you  think  you're  getting  a 
full  box  of  noodles.  Right?" 

"Of  course." 

"Now  look  at  the  inside  of  the  box." 

"Why,  the  only  noodles  In  It  are  stuck 
to  the  window,"  I  said  in  amazement. 

"Yup.  The  windows  and  the  noodles  are 
magnetized.  When  the  window  fills  up  with 
noodles,  the  box  moves  on." 

"Are  those  frozen  TV  dinners  over  there?" 

"They  certainly  are.  They  look  like  a  com- 
plete dinner,  don't  they?" 

"You  bet." 

"Now  look  under  the  tray.  You  see  how 
it's  indented.  There's  nothing  In  the  tray 
but  what  you  see  on  the  top." 

"Fantastic,"  I  said. 

He  took  me  into  another  building  which 
had  a  large  sign,  "Pharmaceuticals,"  on  the 
outside.  '•This  is  where  we  work  on  new 
packaging  for  medicines."  He  opened  a  door 
and  everywhere  I  looked  were  large  mounds 
of  white  cotton. 

'What  do  you  do  with  that  stuff?"  I  asked. 

"We  put  two  pills  In  each  bottle  of  medi- 
cine and  stuff  the  rest  of  It  with  white  cot- 
ton. If  It  weren't  for  cotton,  I  don't  think 
the  drug  Industry  coiild  survive." 

"You  people  think  of  everything." 

"Not  everything.  Our  dream  Is  to  devise 
a  package  flUed  with  nothing  but  air,  cot- 
ton and  aluminum  foil.  If  you  bought  one, 
you'd  get  a  second  package  free." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  test  fa- 
cilities at  Kwajaleln  Missile  Range,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

amendment    no.    146 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
end  of  yesterday's  session,  I  called  up 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  <Mr. 
Case)  and  myself  deaUng  with  the  pend- 
ing authorization  for  a  nuclear  aircraft 
carrier.  I  refer  to  amendment  No.  146, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment (No.  146)  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  16,  strike  out  "2,568,200,- 
000;"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "2,191,100,- 
000;" 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be 
expended  In  connection  with  the  production 
or  procxirement  of  the  nuclear  aircraft  car- 
rier designated  as  CVAN-69;  and  no  fimds 
may  be  appropriated  for  any  such  purpose 
until  after  the  Congress  has  completed  a 
comprehensive  study  and  Investigation  of  the 
past  and  projected  costs  and  effectiveness  of 
attack  aircraft  carriers  and  their  task  forces 
and  a  thorough  review  of  the  considerations 
which  went  into  the  decision  to  maintain  the 
present  nimiber  of  attack  carriers.  Such 
study  and  Investigation  shall,  among  other 
things,  consider — 

"(1)  what  are  the  primary  limited  war 
missions  of  the  attack  carrier;  what  role,  if 
any,  does  It  have  In  strategic  nuclear  plan- 
ning; 

"(2)  to  what  extent  and  in  what  way  Is 
the  force  level  of  on-statlon  and  backup  car- 
riers related  to  potential  targets  and  the 
number  of  sorties  needed  to  destroy  these 
targets; 

"(3)  what  Is  the  justification  for  main- 
taining on  continual  deployment  two  carriers 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  from  three  to  five 
In  the  Western  Pacific; 

"(4)  what  is  the  overall  attack  carrier 
force  level  needed  to  carry  out  these  primary 
missions; 

" (5)  does  the  present  'one  for  one'  replace- 
ment policy  for  these  carriers  have  the  effect 
of  maintaining  or  Increasing  this  force  level. 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  newer  carriers 
and  their  aircraft  are  more  expensive  and 
have  far  more  capability  than  the  older  car- 
riers which  they  are  now  replacing; 

"(6)  would  a  policy  of  replacing  two  of  the 
oldest  carriers  with  one  modem  carrier  main- 
tain a  constant  force  level; 

"  (7)  how  many,  if  any,  attack  carriers  and 
carrier  task  forces  are  needed  to  back  up  a 
carrier  task  force  'on  the  line'; 


"(8)  what  efficiencies,  such  as  the  Polaris 
'blue  and  gold"  crew  concept,  can  be  utilized 
to  Increase  the  time  In  which  a  carrier  can 
stay  'on  the  line'; 

"(9)  what  type  of  military  threats  are 
faced  by  the  attack  carrier;  what  proportion 
of  the  costs  of  a  carrier  task  force  are  al- 
located to  carrier  defense;  what  Is  the  esti- 
mated effectiveness  of  carrier  defense  against 
various  types  and  levels  of  threats; 

"(10)  to  what  extent  does  the  carrier's 
vulnerability  affect  its  capacity  to  carry  out 
its  missions;  what  are  the  plausible  contin- 
gencies In  which  carriers  may  be  committed; 

"(11)  what  type  of  resources  should  be  de- 
voted to  carrier  defense,  considering  the 
range  of  threats,  the  coets  and  effectiveness 
of  the  defense,  and  the  plausible  contingen- 
cies in  which  a  carrier  can  be  effectively 
used; 

"(12)  to  what  extent  can  land-bJised  tac- 
tical air  power  substitute  for  attack  carriers; 
to  what  extent  should  the  role  of  the  attack 
carrier  be  restricted  to  the  Initial  stages  of 
a  conflict; 

"(13)  what  are  the  comparative  systems 
costs  for  land-based  and  sea-based  tactical 
air  pKJwer; 

"(14)  what  Is  the  comparative  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  land-based  and  sea-based  tactical 
air  power;  and 

"(15)  how  Is  the  attack  carrier  being  used 
in  support  of  American  foreign  policy;  If 
there  is  a  need  for  a  'show  of  force'  in  sup- 
port of  foreign  pwlicy  commitments,  can  this 
need  be  met  by  smaller  carriers  or  other  types 
of  ships. 

"(b)  In  order  to  assist  the  Congress  In 
carrying  out  such  study  and  investigation, 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  review  and  make  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  items  number  "(8)'  and  '(13)'  In 
subsection  'a',  above.  He  shall  also  review 
any  studies  which  have  been  made,  or  may 
be  made,  by  the  executive  branch  which  re- 
late to  the  other  items  listed  In  subsection 
'a',  above.  He  shall  provide  summaries  of 
such  studies,  together  with  any  appropriate 
comments  or  quesltons,  to  the  Congress.  The 
report  and  summaries  provided  for  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  fiu-nlshed  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  April  30,  1970." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  modification  of  our  orig- 
inal amendment,  and  is  the  one  which 
Senator  Case  and  I  propose  be  adopted. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  century, 
a  great  debate  arose  In  mUitary  circles 
over  the  question  of  whether  automatic 
fire  and  mechanization  made  the  horse 
cavalry  obsolete.  Even  though  it  was  ob- 
vious to  everyone  but  cavalry  men  that 
this  institution  had  outlived  its  useful- 
ness before  World  War  I,  It  took  another 
30  years  before  the  advocates  of  modem 
technology  were  able  to  put  the  cavalry 
to  rest  once  and  for  all. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  us  today  that 
the  horse  cavalry  was  able  to  survive  for 
so  long  In  defiance  of  technology  and 
the  20th  century.  But  military  history, 
ajs  one  commentator  noted,  "is  studded 
with  institutions  which  have  managed  to 
dodge  the  challenge  of  the  obvious." 

A  clear  example  of  this  phenomenon 
from  naval  history  is  the  battleship's 
durability  In  remaining  at  the  center  of 
naval  planning.  It  was  not  until  World 
War  n  that  naval  strategists  recognized 
what  had  long  been  obvious  to  most  mili- 
tary observers:  that  modem  airpower 
had  ended  the  battleship's  role  as  the 
keystone  of  the  fieet. 

The  most  recent  example  of  the  tenac- 
ity of  military  institutions  can  be  found 
in  the  military  authorization  bill  now  be- 
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fore  the  Senate.  That  bill  contains  the 
Navy's  requested  authorization  for  a  new 
nuclear  attack  carrier,  a  request  based 
upon  an  assiimptlon  which  has  gone  un- 
challenged 4nd  generally  unexamined 
since  the  end  of  World  War  11:  that  the 
U.S.  Navy  mpst  maintain  at  least  15  at- 
tack carrierslin  its  fleet. 

Like  its  foterimner.  the  battleship,  the 
attack  carrier  is  now  the  heart  of  our 
fleet.  Questions  about  its  role  and  proper 
force  level  are  often  viewed  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  [Navy's  existence. 

NeverthelCBs,  I  do  have  some  serious 
doubts  about;  continuing  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional atta|:k  carriers  without  flrst  ob- 
taining adeqtiate  justification  for  a  fleet 
of  this  size. 

In  expressing  doubts  about  our  present 
carrier  policy,  I  am  not  alone.  Within  the 
confines  of  the  Pentagon  there  has  been 
ever  increasing  doubt  about  the  attack 
carrier  force;  level.  Much  of  this  debate 
has  been  k^pt  from  public  view.  For 
example,  thei  Defense  Department's  Of- 
fice of  By  stents  Analysis  has  often  recom- 
"menGSa  cuts  in  the  attack  carrier  fleet, 
but  the  studies  underl3rlng  these  recom- 
mendations have  not  been  made  public, 
and  many  have  been  referred  to  me  upon 
my  request. 

However,  Qhese  recommendations  did 
come  to  ligl»t  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's posture  statement  for  fiscal 
1965 — presented  by  Secretary  McNamara 
on  February  4,  1964 — which  called  for 
"some  reduction  in  the  number  of  attack 
carriers  by  the  early  1970's."  The  factors 
underlying  this  decision  were  the  in- 
creased tactical  air  cai>ability  of  mod- 
em carriers  and  modem  carrier-based 
aircraft,  the  fend  of  the  carrier's  role  as 
part  of  our  strategic  nuclear  forces,  and 
the  reduced  i^eed  for  forward  based  air- 
power  due  Ho  the  increased  range  of 
land-based  tictical  aircraft. 

Criticism  ©f  the  carrier  force  level 
from  within  tjie  Defense  Department  has 
persisted.  Dr.  Arthur  Herrington,  a  De- 
partment ofl^ial,  questioned  the  size  of 
the  carrier  fldet  in  a  recent  speech  at  the 
Naval  War  Jcoilege — published  in  the 
September  1969  issue  of  the  Naval  War 
College  Revie^.  He  said: 

Today  we  still  plan  a  15- (attack  carrier) 
force  for  the  future.  Yet  over  this  25-year 
period  we  bav^  seen:  a  polarization  of  the 
world  into  Coi^ununist  and  non-Communist 
camps,  and  lately  an  increasing  fragmenta- 
tion of  both;  ihe  development  of  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  NAixD.  the  conversion  of  our  ene- 
my In  the  PacUSc,  Japan,  to  an  ally,  and  the 
conversion  of  lour  old  ally.  China,  to  an 
enemy;  a  doubjllng  of  the  size  of  the  attack 
carrier;  nucleai  propulsion;  Jet  aircraft  and 
nuclear  weapoi^.  In  truth,  15  attack  carriers 
(or  15  capital  ^ps  in  the  U.S.  Navy  If  you 
will)  appears  I  to  be  close  to  an  "eternal 
verity"  In  U.S.  mllitaJTr  planning. 

The  most  ^vealing  admission  of  the 
Pentagon's  ovfn  doubts  about  the  justifi- 
cation for  15  attack  carriers  cam  be  found 
in  a  Departmlental  Statement  filed  with 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  Repre- 
sentative MoCRHEAD  of  that  committee 
asked  the  Defense  Department  to  explain 
the  necessity  for  a  force  of  15  attack 
carriers.  A  Department  spokesman  wrote 
in  reply: 

It  Is  very  dU^cult  to  determine  the  precise 
division  of  effort  between  land-based  and  sea- 


baaed  force*  which  will  meet  our  worldwide 
commitments  at  the  least  cost.  The  program 
supported  by  the  previous  administration  in- 
cluded IS  attack  carriers. 

He  does  not  refer,  apparently,  to  tlie 
Secretary's  statement  of  1965.  Continu- 
ing: 

In  response  to  a  directive  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  to  examine  alterna- 
tive General  Purpose  Force  strategies,  we  are 
currently  reassessing -both  the  total  require- 
ment for  tactical  aircraft  to  meet  each  alter- 
native strategy  and  the  relative  costs  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  different  mixes  of  land-based 
and  sea-based  aircraft.  Pending  completion  of 
this  study,  we  are  not  recommending  any 
major  changes  in  the  previous  program. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  what  it  Is 
the  Defense  Department  is  telling  us 
here.  In  effect,  it  is  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment.  right  now,  is  imdertaking  the 
very  kind  of  study  that  we  are  asking 
them  to  undertake  by  our  amendment.  As 
we  meet  today,  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  National  Security  Council  are 
engaged  in  the  very  kind  of  study  we  are 
talking  about.  It  will  include  both  the 
total  requirement  for  tactical  aircraft 
and  the  relative  cost  and  effectiveness  of 
land-based  and  sea-based  aircraft.  That 
is  what  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
National  Security  Council  are  doing. 
Surely  this  is  a  study  of  sufficient  signifi- 
cance to  involve  the  effort  of  Congress  as 
well. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment takes  the  position  that,  while 
they  see  serious  questions  surrounding 
the  present  level  of  attack  carrier  forces, 
sufficient  to  require  them  to  undertake 
this  searching  review  of  force  levels. 
Nevertheless,  pending  the  conclusion  of 
that  study,  we  should  continue  spending 
billions  of  dollars  on  a  force  structure 
that  is  now  in  doubt  and  imder  serious 
study.  One  would  guess  that  the  more 
proper  way  of  proceeding  would  be  to 
complete  the  study,  find  out  what  we 
need,  and  then  establish  spending  levels. 
But  the  position  of  the  Navy  is  the  other 
way  around:  Continue  to  spend,  assum- 
ing the  continuance  of  a  policy  about 
which  there  is  now,  we  admit,  great 
doubt. 

I  think  it  is  the  wrong  way  around. 
When  asked  to  justify  a  15-carrier  force 
level,  the  Defense  Department  tells  a 
congressional  committee  that  the  matter 
is  under  study.  In  the  meantime,  we  are 
asked  to  spend  'millions  of  dollars  to 
maintain  this  force  level,  until  Defense 
officials  find  the  time  or  inclination  to 
determine  the  proper  size  of  the  attack 
carrier  fleet. 

I  think  it  is  also  important,  for  the 
Record,  to  state  at  this  time  that  that 
study  has  been  completed,  or  will  be 
completed  in  the  next  few  days. 

It  is  in  hand  or  soon  will  be  in  hand 
in  the  National  Security  Coimcil,  sup- 
posedly determining  the  very  issue  we 
are  now  dealing  with.  So.  we  are  in  the 
fortunate  situation  of  having  a  defense 
study  which  bears  upon  the  very  issues 
which  is  central  to  the  whole  matter, 
either  completed  or  shortly  to  be  avail- 
able. 

Other  high-level  Government  officials 
directly  responsible  for  defense  planning 
have  also  expressed  doubts  about  our 
carrier  policy.  Charles  Schultze.  a  former 


Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
recently  testified  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  that  the  request  for  an 
additional  attack  carrier  was  the  flrst 
item  to  be  examined  in  eliminating  un- 
necessary military  expenditures.  And  a 
national  news  magazine  has  reported 
that  officials  in  the  present  administra- 
tion are  seriously  considering  cutting  the 
number  of  attack  carriers  from  15  to  12. 

Similar  reservations  have  also  been 
expressed  by  military  strategists  and 
military  historians.  In  a  lengthy  case 
study  on  the  evolution  of  the  attack  car- 
rier. Dr.  Desmond  Wilson — now  at  the 
Center  for  Naval  Analysis,  a  Navy 
"think-tank" — raised  serious  questions 
about  the  justification  for  15  attack 
carriers. 

These  doubts  and  reservations  about 
the  need  of  15  attack  carriers  may  ex- 
plain the  growing  congressional  concern 
over  the  carrier  program.  In  addition  to 
those  of  us  in  the  Senate  who  have  voiced 
this  concern,  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee recently  stated  that  he  intends  to 
take  a  close  look  at  the  Navy's  request  for 
a  nuclear  attack  carrier. 

In  questioning  the  need  for  an  addi- 
tional attack  carrier.  I  am  not  advocat- 
ing any  weakening  of  our  defense 
posture. 

It  is  significant  that  despite  the  abun- 
dant sunoimt  of  evidence  that  top,  re- 
sponsible leaders  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment for  years  have  been  urging  a  seri- 
ous review  of  the  carrier  force  level,  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  himself  pro- 
posed a  reduction  of  such  level,  that  the 
systems  sinalysis  has  repeatedly  called 
for  a  reduction  in  such  levels,  and  that 
U.S.  scholars  and  responsible  critics 
have  called  for  such  reduction,  those 
of  us  who  propose  considering  such  a 
course  are  greeted  with  the  charge  that 
we  are  for  unilateral  or  partial  unilateral 
disarmament  and  are  opposed  to  Amer- 
ica being  No.  1  in  defense  posture. 

In  response  to  our  questions  about  why 
we  should  have  15  attack  carriers,  we 
have  received  no  answer.  The  only  answer 
we  have  received  that  is  responsible  at 
all  is  that  the  matter  is  under  study  and 
that  we  soon  should  know  what  the  car- 
rier-force level  should  be.  but  that  imtil 
they  do  decide  to  go  ahead,  we  shoiUd  go 
right  ahead  and  spend  the  billions  of 
dollars  requested. 

The  key  issue  concerning  the  15  attack 
carriers  is  one  to  which  the  Navy  has 
addressed  itself. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  September  8.  1969, 
there  was  an  article  entitled,  "Air  Force 
Study  May  Spur  Navy  Carrier  Debate," 
written  by  George  Wilson. 

The  article  contained  a  reference  to  a 
report  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  which 
stated  that  there  are  enough  air  land 
bases  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Eiux>pe  to 
base  all  of  the  tactical  fighter  aircraft 
which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  estimate 
are  required  to  meet  a  major  contingency 
in  those  areas. 

The  article  went  on  to  state  that  the 
capability  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  tactical 
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air  has  in  no  sense  been  diminished  by 
land-based  inactivations. 

Does  not  this  report  by  the  Air  Force 
buttress  the  argument  which  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  are  making  in  support  of 
their  amendment  that  there  is  no  urgent 
defense  need  for  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  requested  by  the  Pentagon  that 
the  amendment  in  question  would  defer 
pending  further  study? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  Maryland  raised 
the  point.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  document  from  the  Air  Force  which 
was  the  basis  for  the  Wilson  argument. 
This  demonstrates  that  Mr.  Wilson  was 
exactly  accurate  in  saying  that  the  Air 
Force  contends  that  land-based  air  is 
more  than  adequate  for  any  action 
which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would 
contemplate    in    Europe    or    Southeast 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Major  Base  CLOsrRES 
Of  the  major  air  bases  closed  since  the 
Korean  War  (attachment  1),  only  those  in 
Morocco.  Prance  and  Saudi  Arabia  could  be 
classified  as  involuntary  or  political  closiires. 
All  others  and  some  in  Prance  were  closed 
because  they  either  were  no  longer  needed 
or  were  closed  for  economic  reasons.  Dhah- 
ran.  Saudi  Arabia  retains  a  USAP  presence. 
Many  of  the  bases  were  used  by  the  Strategic 
Air    Command    and    as    auxiliary    bases    for 
tactical  air  units.  Although  listed  as  major 
installations,   those   designated    "AFD"    and 
"ASN"  were  not  used  to  base  tactical  flying 
units  on  a  permanent  basis.  With  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  France  and  Morocco  most 
of  the  closed  bases  could  be  easily  reacti- 
vated If   necessary   to   support   contingency 
operations.  In  t.-ie  event  of  a  Warsaw  Pact- 
NATO  conflict  It  is  considered  probable  that 
the  use  of  French  bases  would  be  approved. 
Only  one  air  biise  closure  has  posed  prob- 
lems in  contingency  planning.  An  operation 
conducted  in  support  of  the  Israelis  could 
not   be   supported    through   Dhahran.   Even 
in    this   case   an   exception   might   be   made 
In  the  event  of  overt  Soviet  aggression.  None 
of  the  other  base  changes  to  date  have  jeop- 
ardized   contingency    plans    nor    prevented 
the    formulation    of    contingency    plans    to 
meet     current     commitments.     There     are 
enough    land    air    bases    in    Southeast    Asia 
and  Europe  to  base  all  the  tactical  fighter 
aircraft    which    the    Joint    Chiefs    of    Staff 
estimate  are  required  to  meet  a  major  con- 
tingency In  those  areas. 

In  addition,  as  demonstrated  In  Attach- 
ment 2,  there  are  airfields  all  over  the  world 
that  are  adequate  to  support  tactical  air 
combat  operations.  There  are  more  than 
1.700  Free  World  airfields  with  runways  5,000 
feet  or  longer  and  there  are  685  airfields 
with  runways  8,000  feet  or  longer.  Any  na- 
tion which  requests  the  assistance  of  U.S. 
military  forces  can  be  expected  to  permit  use 
of  Its  airfields.  The  Air  Force  is  developing 
bare  base  equipment  which  will  provide  the 
capability  to  deploy  to  any  base  which  has 
a  runway,  taxlways,  ramp  space  and  potable 
water  source. 

In  summary,  the  majority  of  the  land  air 
bases  that  have  been  Inactivated  were  not 
needed  or  were  closed  to  decrease  expenses, 
although  some  were  closed  for  political  rea- 
sons. The  capability  of  USAP  tactical  air  has 
In  no  sense  been  diminished  by  land  base 
Inactivations.  Attachment  3  summarizes  the 
number  of  inactivated  and  operational  USAP 
bases  and  the  Free  World  airfields. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
several  things  to  say  about  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  First 
of  all.  I  see  very  little  evidence  that  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force  have  got  together 
to  decide  what  their  complementary  roles 
are. 

I  think  that  each  is  trying  to  outdo  the 
other  and  that  there  is  an  overlap  and 
waste  of  the  tactical  air  available  in  cer- 
tain areas  and  perhaps  none  at  all  in 
other  areas. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  more 
we  study  this  area  of  comparative  cost 
for  air  defense  and  air  support  and  the 
different  requests  made  by  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Navy  for  multibillion-doUar 
projects  that  are  redundant  or  largely 
overlapping,  the  clearer  it  becomes  the 
Pentagon  has  really  declined  to  make  a 
judgment  as  to  the  most  effective  means 
to  spend  our  defense  dollars. 

It  almost  appears  that  they  feel  that 
Congress  will  appropriate  anything  asked 
for  and  that  therefore  they  will  give  both 
competing  groups,  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy  in  this  Instance,  everything  they 
want  without  regard  to  where  the  pri- 
orities really  are  or  how  the  taxpayer  is 
Vjpcf  served. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  ac- 
curate in  making  that  statement.  How- 
ever, I  think  the  situation  is  worse  than 

that. 

I  have  been  inadvertently  supplied 
with  information  about  what  the  Systems 
Analysis  Office  has  said  this  year  con- 
cerning reduction  of  tactical  force  levels 
in  terms  of  the  shockingly  high  cost  of 
sea-based  tactical  air  relative  to  land- 

The  Defense  Department  has  ignored 
the  advice  of  its  own  Systems  Analysis 
Office  in  supporting  and,  in  effect,  re- 
peating demands  for  land-  and  sea -based 
air  without  reconciling  and  making  com- 
plementary the  competing  striking  force. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr  President,  with  regard 
to  the  debate  just  had  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mainland  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  would  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  also  admit  that  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  a  report  may  show  that 
there  were  adequate  bases  in  Korea  at 
the  outset  of  the  war.  every  land-based 
airfield  was  immediately  overnm  and 
the  only  air  support  the  troops  in  South 
Korea  had  in  the  original  incidents  oc- 
curring in  that  war  was  from  aircraft 
c£irriers^ 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
form the  Senator  from  Kentucky  flrst 
that  it  must  be  clearly  understood  what 
the  pending  amendment  would  do. 

We  are  not  saying  tliat  we  should  have 
no  aircraft  carriers.  In  fact,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  and  I  make  it  very 
clear  that  we  think  there  should  be  air- 
craft carriers.  Also,  we  are  not  saying 
there  have  not  been  occasions  when  the 
carrier  has  been  usefvd. 

We  are  saying  that  we  do  not  need  15 
attack  carriers. 
Recently  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 


tions in  a  speech  before  the  VFW  cited 
a  need  for  the  aircraft  carriers  and  cited 
50  wars  or  near  wars  in  which  this  coun- 
try has  been  involved  since  1946. 

I  was  fascinated  by  the  figures.  I  asked 
for  them.  Some  of  the  wars  were  wars  in 
which  carriers  were  not  used  but  were 
only  alerted. 

Some  wars  involved  enemies  whose 
chief  weapon  would  be  a  10-pound  rock 
incapable  of  sinking  a  carrier  or  even 
chipping  paint  off  its  side. 

The  question  is  whether  we  need  15 
nuclear  attack  carriers  costing  $1.8  bil- 
lion a  year  in  the  light  of  the  record  over 
the  last  23  years  in  which  we  have  found 
that  kind  of  involvement. 

This  does  not  say  that  there  have  not 
been  times  when  the  carrier  has  been 
useful.  The  question  is.  Do  we  need  15  of 
them,  and  do  we  need  15  nuclear  attack 
carrier  task  forces  which  are  so  exceed- 
ingly expensive? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  should  like  to  reply  to 
the  Senator,  but  first  I  wish  to  get  into 
the  Record  the  fact  that  every  airfield  in 
South  Korea  was  overrun.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  flrst  airstrikes  in  Korea  to  be 
totally  and  completely  sustained  by  air- 
craft carriers.  The  record  shows  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  first 
airstrikes  in  South  Vietnam  be  sustained 
by  aircraft  carriers. 

To  get  to  the  second  point  of  the  Sen- 
tor's  discussion,  it  really  has  never  been 
so  emblematic  of  the  Navy  and  the  De- 
fense Department  that  there  be  15  air- 
craft carriers.  If  the  Senator  will  check 
the  Record,  he  will  find  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Korean  confiict  there 
were  not  15  but  either  seven  or  nine,  and 
at  the  height  of  that  conflict,  in  fact, 
there  were  19  aircraft  carriers. 

When  we  speak  of  building  one,  we 
must  also  remember— and  I  think  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  must  remember- 
that  we  now  have  four  aircraft  carriers 
in  operation  which  are  19  and  25  years 
old,  respectively.  One  is  19  and  three  are 
25  years  old.  All  four  should  be  phased 
out.  Three  of  them  should  have  been 
phased  out  5  years  ago.  All  four  are  now 
in  use.  When  these  aircraft  carriers  are 
put  into  use  in  the  Vietnam  theater  at 
the  present  time,  for  example,  and  four 
modem  carriers  are  withdrawn,  we  are 
subjecting  the  pilots  of  the  airplanes  off 
those  four  aircraft  carriers  to  the  use  of 
second-  and  third-rate  airplanes,  be- 
cause modem  Navy  aircraft  are  not  ca- 
pable of  landing  on  those  four  aircraft 
carriers  in  the  oldest  class.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  First,  we  have  re- 
peatedly said  that  there  may  be  a  need 
for  aircraft  carriers  in  search  situations, 
as  the  Navy  refers  to  them— and  that 
there  was  a  short  period  around  Korea 
when,  for  a  period,  most  if  not  all  of  the 
land-based  air  potential  on  the  Korean 
peninsula  was  removed. 

But  does  that  satisfy  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  a  case  has  been  estab- 
lished for  a  fleet  of  15  attack  carriers  or 
for  a  policy  that  does  not  involve  hold- 
ing our  own  but,  because  these  new  car- 
riers are  almost  twice  as  effective  and 
three  times  more  expensive  than  the  old 
carriers  to  which  he  has  made  reference, 
puts  us  Into  almost  doubling  attack  car- 
rier potential  over  the  next  few  years? 
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Second,  aa  to  the  Issue  of  whether  we 
have  maintained  an  attack  carrier  force 
level  of  15  without  a  rationale  over  the 
past  years,  I  am  aware  of  the  Navy's 
arguments,  a^l  I  say  that  they  are  highly 
misleading. 

I  ask  unahlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcoro  an 
attack  carrier  force  table  prepared  by 
Dr.  Desmond  Wilson,  which  shows  that 
the  level  of  attack  carrier  forces  since 
1946  has  been  exactly  15. 

There  beingi  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be] printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


TABLE  XIV.-ACTIVI 
CARRIERS  ON 


Yur 


tHantJc/ 
Medit  rranean 


1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951....*.": 

1»S2....»: 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 


CARRIER  FORCE  (1946-64)  (ATTACK 
THEIR  EARLY  EQUIVALENTS)' 


7 
9 
7 
7 
9 
9 
10 
9 
9 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


PKific 

Total 

11 

18 

15 

12 

12 

11 

IS 

17 

18 

17 

10 

17 

15 

14 

15 

IS 

15 

IS 

15 

15 

'  Sa«  app.  A  for  com  ilate  listing  of  carrier  force  by  ship  type. 

Mr.  COOK.  [  might  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  the  nimber  15  really  does  not 
bother  me.  except  in  its  ineptness  to  take 
care  of  a  situation,  for  example,  such  as 
World  War  n.  prior  to  World  War  n  we 
still  had  subscribed  to  that  particular 
level,  but  durin*  the  course  of  World  War 
n,  of  one  kintl  or  another,  we  had  ap- 
proximately loA  carriers  that  were  avail- 
able for  the  diiharge  of  aircraft,  in  the 
defense  of  this|  Nation. 

I  can  only  sa^-  to  the  Senator  that  we 
come  down  to  aimatter  of  saying.  "Would 
you  rather  havfe  15  to  start  from,  when 
you  may  have  Ijo  have  100.  or  would  you 
rather  have  lOito  start  from,  when  you 
may  have  to  haVe  100,  in  the  event  of  an- 
other major  wbrld  war  that  would  in 
essence  be  nomjuclear  or  even  nuclear'" 

Mr.  TYDING^.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield?  J 

Mr.  MONDA;^.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDIN(3|S.  The  questions  raised 
by  the  Senator' from  Kentucky  are  in- 
teresting, becatse  they  pose  a  point  • 
namely,  would  ^^e  rather  have  15  carriers 
or  would  we  ratjier  have  100?  In  answer 
to  that  question,  perhaps  we  might  say 
that  It  would  b^  reassuring  to  have  200 
assuming  the  wlorst  possible  contingen- 
cies. But  this  is,  all  speculation.  I  would 
say  that  the  answer  should  be  suppUed  by 
the  Secretary  ot  Defense  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  based— and  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  will  listen  to 
me T 

Mr.  COOK.  I]  am  listening. 

Mr.  TYDING3.  Based  on  whether  it  is 
more  cost-effective  given  current  condi- 
tions to  invest  drimarily  in  tactical  air- 
craft utilizing  01  r  land  bases  around  the 
world,  or  in  canier-based  aircraft,  or  in 
some  mix  of  the  two.  In  addition,  we 


need  figures  before  authorizing  more 
money  in  this  area  comparing  present 
contingencies  with  those  that  existed  in 
the  Korea  period  and  before  when  the 
figure  of  15  carriers  was  deemed  desir- 
able. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  basic  issues 
in  this  debate— to  get  the  Pentagon  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  to  make  a  choice  based 
on  comparative  costs  and  comparative 
abilities.  I  think  if  we  got  the  facts 
from  the  Pentagon,  we  would  find  out 
that  It  costs,  over  a  10-year  period,  al- 
most a  billion  dollars  more  to  support  a 
wing  of  aircraft  carrier  planes  than  it 
does  to  support  a  similar  wing  of  land 
based  planes. 

I  believe  that  the  report  which  the  Air 
Force  has  released  stating,  that  their 
capability  in  operating  from  land  bases 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  Europe  today  is 
equal  to  handling  any  foreseeable  con- 
tingencies is  of  tremendous  import. 

I  think  we  have  to  consider  all  these 
things  together  before  making  a  decision 
to  commit  billions  of  dollars  over  a  period 
of  years  in  support  of  increased  carrier 
strength.  We  owe  it  to  the  American 
people  to  require  certain  choices  and  de- 
cisions to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Pentagon,  and  to  not 
just  give  them  basically  everything  they 
want  enabling  them  to  avoid  the  hard 
choice  between  the  competing  demands 
of  the  various  service  branches. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  will  yield  for  one 
more  question,  and  then  I  will  return  to 
my  text. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
make  an  observation  with  respect  to  the 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  which 
has  been  put  in  the  Record. 

I  have  to  say,  from  very  close  personal 
knowledge  of  this  matter,  that  this  is 
another  example  of  partial  information 
being  leaked  to  the  Washington  Post.  If 
the  Senator  wanted  to  go  Into  the  Penta- 
gon, he  could  find  any  nimiber  of  un- 
classified items  that  are  parts  of  war 
games  studies  or  continuing  studies.  This 
is  a  part  of  a  study. 

The  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  are  work- 
ing very  closely  together  in  the  entire 
field  of  tactical  air;  and  I  might  say.  in 
defense  of  the  carrier  in  Southeast  Asia, 
that  the  daily  targeting  committee  over 
there  meets  constantly — the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force — to  decide  on  targets.  The 
value  of  carriers  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  is 
that  they  can  make  strikes  which  would 
require  air-to-air  refueling  if  the  Air 
Force  attempted  to  make  them,  which  is 
very  expensive.  It  cuts  down  the  weapons 
load. 

The  Navy  has  taken  over  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  tactical  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam  and  has  relieved  the  Air 
Force  from  much  of  this  responsibility, 
except  for  strikes  they  make  from  the 
other  countries  up  there. 

I  hope  that  we  are  not  subjected  to  a 
continuation  of  these  partial  reports 
emanating,  so-called,  from  the  Pentagon 
through  the  Washington  Post.  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  this  paper  was 
classified  secret.  I  doubt  that  it  was. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  just  put  it  into 
the  Record. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  the  entire 
report,  and  this  is  merely  a  part  of  the 
entire  report.  The  military  planner  has 
to  lay  out  everything. 

The  old  estimate  of  the  situation  still 
applies.  We  have  to  try  to  guess  what  the 
enemy  will  do.  If  they  do  this,  what  will 
we  do?  If  the  Navy  can  do  tlus.  what  can 
the  Air  Force  do;  or  if  the  Air  Force  can 
do  this,  what  can  the  Navy  do?  What  will 
be  the  reaction  of  the  enemy?  This  is  all 
a  part  of  the  study  that  goes  on  con- 
stantly. The  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  are 
working  very  closely  together  in  theory 
in  the  Pentagon  and  in  practice  all  over 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  The  report  was  not  classi- 
fied. I  think  the  reporter  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post  quoted  It  very  accurately.  To 
demonstrate  this,  I  have  placed  in  the 
Record  the  Air  Force  letter,  substantiat- 
ing categorically  what  the  article  said.  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  items  that  should 
be  considered  if  the  study  contemplated 
in  the  pending  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  the  entire 
study  should  be  in  the  Record.  This  is 
merely  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Maybe  they  would 
submit  more  of  the  classified  studies; 
that  would  help  our  case. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  think  they 
should  do  that.  They  are  so  top  secret  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
felt  he  should  not  read  them.  I  think  the 
Washington  Post  Is  the  best  source  of 
secret  information  available.  It  Is  even 
better  than  going  to  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  My  Impression  is  that 
the  Pentagon  system  of  classification  has 
more  to  do  with  political  embarrassment 
than  with  hiding  Information  from  the 
enemy.  That  has  been  my  experience. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  disagree  with  the 
Senator.  In  these  particular  cases  the 
Senator  is  calling  for  reports  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  called  for 
reports,  and  I  suppose  every  other  Amer- 
ican will  call  for  reports.  However,  these 
are  probably  the  most  highly  classified 
bits  of  information  in  the  Pentagon.  I 
want  no  part  of  seeing  them.  Members  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  are 
cleared  for  the  most  secret  documents 
but  they  refuse  to  see  the  material.  It 
pertains  to  our  most  secret  information 
on  the  enemy  and  I  do  not  think  we 
should  see  it. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  want  to  make  clear  to 
the  Senator,  and  I  am  sorry  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  left  the  Chamber, 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  not 
one  who  has  permitted  the  Pentagon  to 
wildly  spend  money  and  not  ask  ques- 
tions. I  think  the  record  is  clear  on  this 
point. 

Second,  in  regard  to  the  increased  cost 
of  airpower  by  way  of  carriers  rather 
than  land  bases,  I  think  we  should  con- 
sider in  this  entire  argument  that  if  we 
refuse  to  continue  to  modernize  our 
Navy,  and  obviously  we  have  been  drag- 
ging our  feet  in  this  regard  for  years, 
we  place  ourselves  in  the  position  where 
the  cost  to  maintain  old  carriers  and  old- 
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er  aircraft  is  considerably  higher.  On 
older  aircraft  the  accident  rate  has  a 
ratio  of  2  to  1  compared  with  modem 
aircraft. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  will  say 
that  the  cost  to  maintain  these  squad- 
rons will  continue  to  grow  and  the  only 
way  Is  to  supply  America  with  an  ade- 
quate and  modem  Navy. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. We  want  an  adequate  and  modem 
Navy.  We  have  10  carriers  which  are  im- 
der  13  years  old;  we  have  three  Midways, 
too,  which  have  been  modernized.  One 
of  the  alternatives  this  study  suggests 
is  the  possibility  of  replacing  not  one, 
but  two,  of  the  older  carriers.  The  idea 
here  is  not  to  pass  judgment  on  this,  but 
to  come  up  with  a  responsible  study  on 
the  question  of  how  many  carriers  we  do 
need,  how  they  would  be  used,  what  kind 
of  carriers,  so  that  we  can  have  a  mod- 
em and  adequate  Navy,  and  one  which 
is  consistent  with  the  financial  realities 
of  the  country  as  we  see  it  today.  This 
study  would  be  a  modest  and  long  over- 
due effort,  and  one  which  could  probe 
into  some  of  the  questions  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

In  questioning  the  need  for  an  addi- 
tional attack  carrier,  I  am  not  advocat- 
ing any  weakening  of  oiu:  defense  pos- 
ture. 

My  questions  refer  to  the  complete 
lack  of  Justification  for  a  continuing 
fleet  of  15  attack  carrier  task  forces:  In 
light  of  the  acknowledged  change  in  the 
role  of  the  carrier  in  our  overall  defense 
plans;  In  light  of  great  changes  in  the 
international  situation  and  the  kinds  of 
threats  to  which  we  must  be  prepared  to 
respond;  in  light  of  the  most  dramatic 
changes  in  weaponry  the  world  has  ever 
seen — changes  which  must  affect  the 
relative  vulnerability  of  every  portion  of 
our  Armed  Forces:  and,  in  light  of 
changes  elsewhere  in  our  own  defense 
capabilities — changes  which  must  have 
some  effect  upon  the  division  of  re- 
sponsibility among  all  of  our  armed 
services. 

Like  the  advocates  of  the  horse  cav- 
alry and  the  battleship,  the  proponents 
of  the  carrier  have  looked  first  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  existing  force  level 
and  only  then  to  reasons  which  would 
justify  this  level. 

It  is  for  such  reasons — reasons  which 
I  shall  further  elaborate  upon — that 
Senator  Case  and  I  have  decided  we  can- 
not simply  support  the  requested  author- 
ization for  another  nuclear  attack  car- 
rier, contained  in  the  current  military 
authorization  bill.  This  airthorlzatlon 
now  calls  for  $377.1  million  for  laying  the 
keel  of  the  carrier  CVAN-69 — the  sec- 
ond of  three  planned  Nimitz-class  nu- 
clear carriers.  The  first  of  these  carriers 
is  almost  completed,  and  the  third  is 
programed  for  fiscal  year  1971  fimds. 

We  have  introduced  an  timendment 
which  would  withhold  this  authoriza- 
tion, pending  a  complete  congressional 
review  of  the  Navy's  attack  carrier  force 
level. 

This  Is  not  an  "anti-carrier"  amend- 
ment, as  Navy  spokesmen  would  have 
us  believe.  Our  amendment  in  no  way 
suggests  that  the  attack  carrier  is  obso- 


lete or  has  no  viable  role  in  the  U.S. 
Navy. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
generate  a  rationale  for  the  number  and 
type  of  carriers  required  by  present  and 
future  defense  contingencies.  Such  a  ra- 
tionale h&s  long  been  requested  but  never 
been  provided  by  the  Navy  or  the  De- 
fense Department.  Instead,  they  have 
reacted  to  our  questions  by  arguing  the 
Irrelevant  issue  of  "carrier  versus  no 
carriers"  and  have  ignored  the  far  more 
difficult  issue  of  the  proper  size  and  com- 
position of  the  carrier  fleet. 

The  wisdom  of  a  new  attack  carrier 
and  the  wisdom  of  a  continuing  force 
level  of  15  attack  carriers  must  depend 
upon  several  things.  It  must  depend  upon 
the  cost  of  carrier  task  forces — money 
which,  if  used  for  carriers,  is  not  then 
available  for  other  defense  needs — not 
to  mention  other  domestic  needs. 

It  must  depend  upon  the  effectiveness 
of  carrier-based  air  power — an  effec- 
tiveness which,  in  turn.  Is  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  carrier's  vulnerability  in 
various  types  of  conflicts. 

And.  the  wisdom  of  the  current  policy 
depends  upon  the  capabilities  of  land 
based  air  power,  which  the  carrier  is 
designed  to  complement. 

The  fact  is,  the  Navy  has  simply  failed 
to  justify  in  these  terms  the  continuing 
need  for  a  IS-cairier  fleet. 

This  blind  adherence  to  a  force  level 
is  symptomatic  of  the  failure  to  formu- 
late a  clear  and  consistent  naval  policy 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  If  the 
United  States  has  a  naval  policy  at  all, 
Dr.  Herrington  noted : 

It  l3  one  of  maintaining  constant  force 
levels  and  adapting  these  forces  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  day. 

COST  or  PRESENT  CARRIER  PROGRAM 

Such  a  nonpolicy  is  indefensible  in 
light  of  the  enormous  costs  of  maintain- 
ing a  fleet  of  15  carriers.  The  Navy  it- 
self concedes  that  this  fleet  accounts  for 
40  percent  of  Its  total  budget. 

The  cost  of  building  an  attack  carrier 
rose  from  about  $83  million  in  World 
War  n  to  $171  million  during  the  Korean 
war;  the  total  construction  cost  for  the 
nuclear  carrier  in  this  bill  is  pegged  at 
$510  million,  but  a  Defense  Department 
official  and  others  have  estimated  that 
it  could  nm  as  high  as  $700  million.  That 
amounts  to  a  cost  escalation  of  600  per- 
cent since  World  War  II,  which  is  quite 
high  even  considering  the  decreased 
value  of  the  dollar. 

But  the  cost  of  the  carrier  itself  is 
just  the  beginning  of  the  story.  The 
Navy  only  operates  the  carrier  with  a 
task  force,  consisting  of  various  escort 
and  logistical  ships.  And  every  carrier 
is   equipped  with  an  air  wing. 

The  Navy  estimates  a  $1.4  billion  pro- 
curement cost  for  a  nuclear  carrier  task 
force — counting  of  the  carrier  and  f our 
destroyer  escorts.  The  air  wing  costs  an 
additional  $409.5  million — bringing  the 
total  procurement  cost  for  the  task 
force — which  does  not  Include  operating 
costs,  basing  costs,  and  other  logistical 
ships — to  $1.8  billion.  Needless  to  say, 
these  costs  will  often  run  a  great  deal 
higher. 

But  even  this  is  not  a  complete  plc- 
tura.  For  the  Navy  normally  deploys  two 


task  forces  "on  station"  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  three  in  the  western  Pacific 
on  a  continual  basis.  For  every  carrier 
task  force  "on  station."  two  must  be  held 
in  reserve  as  bcuskupe,  sinoe  the  normal 
rotation  time  of  a  carrier  is  4  months. 
Since  each  task  force  contains  an  air 
wing,  the  Navy  must  pay  for  three  wings 
to  keep  one  "on  station." 

The  Navy  can  operate  at  a  higher  rate 
of  efficiency  but  only  with  great  stress  to 
the  carrier's  crew.  The  investment  cost 
of  maintaining  one  nuclear  task  force 
on  continual  deployment,  therefore, 
amounts  to  a  multiple  of  3  times  the  cost 
of  one  carrier  task  force — or  $5.4  billion. 

The  question  of  the  proper  attack  car- 
rier force  level  is  therefore  extremely  im- 
portant. For  if  it  Is  determined  tliat  a 
smaller  force  level  is  needed,  we  will  not 
only  save  the  cost  of  additional  carriers, 
but  the  cost  as  well,  of  numerous  escorts, 
support  ships,  and  air  wings. 

These  costs  dramatically  Illustrate  the 
need  for  justifying  a  policy  which  in- 
sists on  maintaining  at  least  15  attack 
carriers.  But  what  Is  the  origin  of  this 
number? 

ORIGIN  OP  CURRENT  FORCE  LEVEL 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  force 
level  of  15  carriers  originated  with  the 
Washington  Naval  Disarmament  Treaty 
of  1921.  This  treaty  allotted  15  "capital 
ships"  to  the  U.S.  Navy.  When  the  bat- 
tleship became  virtually  obsolete  In 
World  War  II.  the  carrier  became  the 
captial  ship,  and  the  Navy  switched  from 
a  fleet  of  15  battleships  to  one  of  15  car- 
riers. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  the  Navy  has  maintained,  with  few 
exceptions,  a  fleet  of  at  least  15  attack 
carriers.  This  number  has  been  exceeded 
in  only  5  of  these  years. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  table  XIV,  "Active  Carrier  Force, 
1946-64,  Attack  Carriers  or  Their  Early 
Equivalents,"  which  I  earlier  introduced 
in  my  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  <Mr.  Cook). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

TABLE  XIV.-ACTIVE  CARRIER  FORCE  (1946-64)  (ATTACK 
CARRIERS  OR  THEIR  EARLY  EQUIVALENTS)' 


Atlantic/ 

Year 

Mediterranean 

Pacific 

Total 

1946 

11 

18 

1947 

15 

1948 

12 

1949 

12 

1950 

11 

1951 

15 

1952 

10 

17 

1953 

18 

1954 

17 

1955 

10 

17 

1956 

15 

1957 

14 

1958 

15 

1%0 

15 

1961 

IS 

1962 

15 

1963 

15 

1964 

9 

15 

>  See  app.  A  for  complete  listing  of  carrier  force  by  ship  type. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
table  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Wilson,  with 
an  effective,  and  I  think  searching,  analy- 
sis of  the  attack  carrier  by  him.  In  it 
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he  states  the  accurate  equivalents  of 
carrier  force  llevels  since  1948  and  it 
comes  out  exaoitly  to  15  as  a  modal  fig- 
ure. The  Navy  has  developed  some  of 
its  own  figures  in  which  it  tries  to  show 
a  wide  and  greatly  varying  figure  year 
by  year.  i 

The  truth  of  it  Is  that  Dr.  Wilson's 
thesis  has  established  beyond  doubt  that 
since  the  end  at  World  War  n  we  have 
followed  a  15  capital  ship  policy  without 
ever  justifying  the  basis  for  that  num- 
ber. That  is  tha  only  reason  we  continue 
that  force  leve|.  If  there  are  other  rea- 
sons, the  Navy  has  not  seen  fit  to  submit 
them  to  me  or,  to  my  knowledge,  to  any- 
one else  in  tha  Senate.  In  response  to 
that  question  they  say,  "We  are  studying 
it." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  evident  that  this 
number  "15"  is  a  legacy  of  the  past, 
maintained  without  reference  to  the 
changing  role  of  the  carrier,  the  chang- 
ing intematlc^al  situation,  or  the 
cljanging  weapons  against  which  the 
carriermust  delend  itself.  The  advocates 
of  15  attack  caarlers — like  their  prede- 
cessors who  deljended  the  horse  cavalry 
and  the  battleslUp — are  following  a  path 
of  tnudition  ra tiler  than  reason. 

After  World  war  U,  the  attack  car- 
rier— indeed,  thp  entire  Navy — became  a 
force  in  search  bf  a  mission.  There  were 
no  other  surfacg  fleets  to  engage,  and  the 
very  existence  (>f  the  Navy  was  threat- 
ened by  the  c<>mpetition  of  new  long 
range  aircraft ;  capable  of  delivering 
nuclear  payload$.  The  Navy  responded  to 
these  events  by  seeking  justification  for 
the  attack  cariker  in  strategic  nuclear 
warfare.  It  appeared  to  the  Navy  plan- 
ners that  if  th^  carrier  task  force  was 
to  survive  as  a  major  offensive  weapon, 
it  would  have  ta  get  Into  the  business  of 
strategic  bombing. 

With  the  advept  of  land  and  sea-based 
missiles  such  as  j  the  Mlnuteman  and  the 
Polaris  in  the  eatrly  1960's.  the  carrier  no 
longer  had  any  rple  as  part  of  our  nuclear 
retaliation  forces.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment's posture  ^atement  of  February  4, 
1964,  concluded  that  by  1966.  the  United 
States  woiild  "h^ve  a  large  enough  nimi- 
ber  of  strategic  jnlssiles  in  place"  to  re- 
lieve the  carrier  forces  of  their  strategic 
retaliatory  mJssipn. 

Paced  with  tile  loss  of  their  strategic 
retaliatory  rolej  the  Navy  began  to 
emphasize  the  carrier's  potential  tactical 
role  in  providing  air  support  for  ground 
troops,  maintaining  air  superiority,  and 
destroying  suppjy  lines.  However,  the 
argument  that  15  attack  carrier  task 
forces  is  needed  to  provide  sea-based 
tactical  air  pow^r  throughout  the  world 
is  not  a  persuasljve  one,  in  view  of  these 
changing  circumjstances. 

LAND-     VKRSUS    (tARRIER- BASES    AIRPOWER 

It  is  true  thai!  where  land-based  air- 
power  is  not  in^ediately  available  or 
where  political  constraints  limit  the  use 
of  land  bases,  the  carrier  may  well  serve 
as  a  complemeni  to  our  overseas  bases. 
But  where  the  qarrier  clearly  competes 
with,  rather  thin  complements,  land- 
b€ised  airpower,  the  role  of  the  carrier 
must  be  justified  pn  the  basis  of  its  effec- 
tiveness and  its  ifflciency. 

On  these  criteria,  the  maintenance  of 


15  carrier  task  forces  for  the  provision 
of  tactical  air  support  around  the  world 
appears  to  be  both  wasteful  and  Ineffec- 
tive. In  the  first  place,  the  sustained  use 
of  the  carrier  sorties  duplicates  and 
overlaps  existing  and  potential  n.S.  ca- 
pability for  providing  land-based  tactical 
airpower. 

Carrier  task  forces  are  assigned  to  the 
two  mckjor  "trouble  areas"  of  the  world — 
nine  are  available  for  the  Western 
Pacific  and  six  for  the  Mediterranean. 
But  it  is  quite  clear  that  our  capacity  to 
deploy  land-based  tactical  airix>wer  Is 
more  than  adequate  in  these  areas  as 
well  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  globe 
where  peace  or  TJS.  interests  may  be 
threatened. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  maintains  23  wings 
of  tactical  fighters  and  bombers  in  active 
forces  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  geographic  spread  of  overseas 
bases  either  operated  by,  or  available  to, 
the  United  States  gives  us  an  impressive 
land-based  tactical  capability,  especially 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Western 
Pacific.  In  Europe,  the  United  States 
alone — not  including  NATO  forces — has 
bases  in  six  countries,  with  over  400  tacti- 
cal aircraft:  at  least  four  of  those  bases 
are  within  striking  distance  of  the  Medi- 
terreanean.  In  the  Pacific,  we  have  bases 
in  seven  countries,  with  over  800  tactical 
aircraft. 

Furthermore,  our  capacity  for  creating 
new  land  bases  as  needs  arise  is  almost 
limitless.  There  are  at  least  1,000  overseas 
civilian  airfields  which  the  Air  Force, 
within  3  days  time,  claims  it  can  con- 
vert to  a  fully  equipped  tactical  air  base 
using  the  "pre-positioned  kits"  of  the 
bare  base  support  program. 

These  existing  and  potential  bases  do 
not  tell  the  full  story  of  the  effectiveness 
of  our  land-based  tactical  air  forces.  The 
range  of  modem  tactical  aircraft  is  be- 
tween tw^o  and  three  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  older  jets. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Eagleton  in  the 
chair) ,  I  refer  again  to  the  letter,  which 
I  have  already  inserted  in  the  Record, 
in  which  the  Air  Force  asserts  the  capa- 
bility of  land-based  air  in  Europe  and 
Southeast  Asia  to  meet  any  defense  con- 
tingencies. 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  McNamara, 
in  calling  for  a  reduced  carrier  fleet, 
pointed  out  in  the  Defense  Department's 
February  1964  posture  statement  that — 

The  increasing  range  of  land-based  tactical 
aircraft  has  reduced  our  requirement  for 
forward-based  airpower. 

This  increased  range  is  expanded  even 
further  by  the  use  of  midair  refueling. 
Consequently,  our  overseas  land-based 
planes  are  capable  of  reaching  many 
more  targets  than  they  were  even  10 
years  ago;  and  U.S.-based  tactical  air- 
craft can  be  operational  anywhere  in  the 
world  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

The  Navy  contends  that  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  our  bases  justifies  the 
need  for  a  15-canler  fleet.  While  these 
bases  have  decreased  from  119  in  1957 
to  47  at  the  present  time,  the  number 
of  tactical  air  wings  has  increased  from 
16  to  23  during  the  same  period.  More 
important,  the  greatly  increased  range 
of   these   planes — both   in   the   United 


States  and  overseas — means  that  far 
fewer  land  bases  can  provide  ample  tac- 
tical air  support  in  any  areas  of  potential 
conflict.  And  the  bare  base  support  pro- 
gram enables  the  United  States  to  sup- 
plement existing  land  bases  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  E^ren  with 
fewer  overseas  land  bases,  then,  carriers 
still  overlap  and  duplicate  our  land- 
based  capability. 

More  important  than  overlap  alone, 
however,  is  the  vastly  greater  cost  of 
carrier-based  airpower.  As  I  explained 
earlier,  the  enormous  initial  expense  of  a 
single  aircraft  carrier  is  multiplied  by  the 
Navy's  insistence  upon  an  accompanying 
task  force  for  defense  suid  for  logistical 
support.  Added  to  this  is  the  fsw;t  that 
to  maintain  a  single  carrier  base  requires 
three  task  forces  and  three  air  wings  in 
rotation.  This  brings  the  investment  cost 
of  deploying  one  carrier  base — with  nu- 
clear carriers  and  escorts — to  $5.4  billion. 
A  land  base  is  a  far  cheaper  operation. 
According  to  the  Air  Force,  a  base  in  the 
Paclflc  can  be  built  for  $53  million;  the 
bare  base  support  program  can  convert 
an  existing  civilian  nmway  for  about 
$36  million. 

The  Air  Force  has  Indicated  that  many 
of  them  can  be  set  up  and  made  opera- 
tional in  3  days. 

We  had  an  earlier  discussion  about 
the  Defense  Department's  classification 
system.  This  is  one  of  the  areas  where 
I  believe  the  present  policy  is  to  be  seen 
in  its  starkest  dimensions,  because  one 
of  the  key  questions  in  this  debate,  one 
of  the  key  questions  in  this  amendment, 
is  what  is  the  relative  cost  of  land -based 
versus  sea-based  air,  where  they  are 
equally  available?  That  is  one  of  the  key 
questions.  It  has  already  been  adverted 
to  by  Senators  who  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  been  advised  secretly  of  in- 
formation, which  I  cannot  disclose, 
which  shows  the  scandalously  higher 
cost  for  sea-based  over  land-based  air, 
but  I  am  not  permitted  to  use  that  in- 
formation. I  am  not  permitted  to  use  it 
in  defense  of  this  amendment,  even 
though  it  exists,  and  primarily  because 
the  Navy  knows  that  If  it  were  known  it 
would  hurt  its  case.  I  think  that  this 
classification  has  been  made  more  be- 
cause of  political  embarrassment  and  to 
maintain  the  15  active  carrier  force 
than  to  protect  us  from  having  the 
enemy  get  that  information. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  and  I  are 
proposing  this  amendment  is  that  a  fight 
of  this  kind  is  an  imequal  one,  and  we 
need  to  have  resources  and  facilities  in 
the  Senate  itself  that  permit  us  to  get 
the  information  we  must  have  to  make 
intelligent  choices  In  this  field. 

I  make  the  statement  I  have  made  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  as  far  as  I  can  go 
under  the  present  cltissification  system; 
but  if  we  knew,  as  Senators  in  this  body, 
what  I  have  seen  and  have  been  told,  the 
issue  of  cost  effectiveness  would  be  put  to 
rest  once  and  for  till,  and  decisively  so. 
The  high  cost  of  carrier-based  air- 
power must  be  viewed  in  relation  to  its 
effectiveness.  The  Navy  has  failed  to 
demonstrate  the  cost-effectiveness  of  car- 
rier airpower. 
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For  example,  we  know  that  the  two 
carrier  task  forces  "on  station"  in  the 
Mediterranean  are  capable  of  providing 
a  msuctmiun  of  150  offensive  sorties  per 
day.  But  what  is  the  military  significance 
of  this  nimiber  of  sorties?  Since  we  are 
flying  almost  1,000  offensive  sorties  per 
day  In  Vietnam,  it  is  clear  that  150  sorties 
would  only  be  of  marginal  value  in  a 
conflict  of  similar  size  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Given  this  fact,  it  Is  Important 
to  determine  whether  the  Navy's  policy 
of  continually  maintaining  a  certain 
niunber  of  carriers  on  station  Is  worth 
the  costs. 

The  reliance  upon  carrier  rather  than 
land-based  airpower  is  made  even  more 
questionable  by  the  high  degree  of  vul- 
nerability of  the  carrier  In  light  of  mod- 
em weaponry.  Carriers  are  vulnerable  to 
attacks  by  submarines,  aircraft,  ship-to- 
ship  and  air-to-shlp  missiles. 

Submarines  pose  a  particularly  omi- 
nous threat  to  carriers.  Because  of  the 
very  rudimentary  nature  of  antisubma- 
rine warfare,  there  Is  very  little  a  carrier 
can  do  to  defend  Itself  adequately  from 
submarine  attacks.  The  Navy  has  ac- 
knowledged in  congressional  testimony 
that  one  of  the  primary  missions  of  the 
large  Soviet  submarine  fleet  is  anticar- 
rier warfare.        < 

Rapid  technological  innovations  in 
missile  development  have  made  the  car- 
rier unusable  in  all  but  the  most  lim- 
ited conflicts.  The  lethal  nature  of  even 
the  older  missiles,  such  as  the  Soviet 
STYX,  was  recently  demonstrated  when 
an  Eg3rptian  PT  boast  sunk  an  Israeli 
destroyer  with  a  single  STYX.  Both  the 
Soviet  and  the  American  arsenals  con- 
tain far  more  advanced  antiship  missiles, 
with  greater  range  and  higher  speed. 

Once  again,  the  basic  material  is  classi- 
fied, and  probably  wisely  so;  but  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  modern  missilery  raises 
profound  doubts  concerning  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  modem  attack  carrier. 

Unique  to  the  Soviet  inventory,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
is  the  guided  cruise  missile.  The  Navy 
estimates  that  16  percent  of  the  Soviet 
fleet  carry  400  nautical  mile  cruise  mis- 
siles designed  primarily  for  use  against 
land  or  sea  targets. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Forces  Committee,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  John  H.  Chaffee  spoke  of  "the 
wide  scope  and  gravity"  of  the  missile 
threat  to  ova  surface  fleet: 

In  an  effort  to  counter  the  surface  forces, 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  developing  the  capabil- 
ities of  the  terminal-homing  cnilse  mis- 
sile which  may  be  launched  from  aircraft, 
surface  units,  surfaced  submarines,  or  land 
sites,  at  short  or  long  ranges  .  .  .  our  capa- 
bility to  defend  against  a  cruise  missile  at- 
tack continues  to  concern  us,  but  we  are 
moving  forward  with  programs  directed  to- 
ward significant  long-term  Improvements. 

I  would  like  to  ask  that  special  empha- 
sis be  placed  upon  the  Secretary's  own 
admission  in  this  field  when  we  hear  the 
arguments,  as  I  am  sure  we  will,  that  the 
carrier  is  invulnerable. 

It  is  not  that  the  carrier  is  completely 
defenseless  against  these  threats.  Rather, 
the  ever-present  fear  of  enemy  attack 
causes  the  carrier  task  force  to  concen- 
trate its  resources  on  defense,  thereby 
substantially  reducing  its  offensive  capa- 


bility. This  idea  was  best  expressed  in  a 
1966  dissertation  on  attack  carriers  by 
Desmond  Wilson,  now  at  the  Center  for 
Naval  Analjrsis.  In  Dr.  Wilson's  words: 
Most  of  the  carriers'  \isefulness  when 
functioning  In  support  of  a  land  campaign 
during  a  Umlted  war  spears  to  b«  significant 
only  under  conditions  of  little  or  no  sub- 
marine opposition.  It  Is  a  matter  of  some 
doubt  that  the  carrier  force  could  continue 
providing  combat  sorties  m  support  of  a 
land  campaign  If  the  task  force  commander 
had  to  worry  about  air  or  submarine  attacks. 

As  Wilson  observed,  effectiveness  of 
the  carrier  task  forces  in  limited  war  is 
closely  related  to  the  problem  of  vulner- 
ability, which,  in  turn,  is  conditioned  by 
the  rules  or  limits  by  which  the  war  will 
be  fought.  Threats  of  escalation,  such  as 
the  introduction  of  submarines  or  air- 
craft, can  diminish  carrier  effectiveness: 
By  forcing  carriers  to  stay  far  at  sea, 
thus  diminishing  the  fuel  available  to  the 
aircraft  for  combat  purposes,  and,  by  re- 
quiring continual  movement  of  the  car- 
riers from  area  to  area,  thereby  prevent- 
ing it  from  stasring  in  one  locale  to  pro- 
vide continual  six  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  time 
has  now  come  to  recess  for  the  funeral 
services.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
be  permitted  to  resume  my  sjDeech  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  ask  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi have  unanimous  consent  to  follow 
him  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  We  had  left  that  on 
an  informal  basis.  I  proix)se  to  do  so.  I 
wanted  to  see  what  would  happen  with 
the  colloquy,  but  I  propose  to  do  so  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Miimesota 
will  resimie  the  floor  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  recess. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  will  be  a  recess  at  11:45  ajn., 
at  which  time  S«iators  will  assemble  to 
go  to  the  rotunda,  to  be  present  when  the 
body  of  the  late  and  beloved  minority 
leader,  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  wUl 
be  removed.  Senators  who  wish  to  at- 
tend the  chiurch  services  at  1  o'clock  will 
assemble  on  the  Senate  steps  at  12:15. 

I  shall  now  put  in  a  quonmi  call,  with 
the  expectation  of  calling  off  the  quorum 
call  at  11:45,  at  which  time  the  Senate 
will  recess. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorvun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


will  very  likely  be  back  In  session  some- 
where between  2  and  2:15  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  11  o'clock  and  52  min- 
utes ajn.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2  o'clock 
and  13  minutes  pjn.,  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Gravel  in  the  chair) . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  there 
be  a  brief  quorum  call  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  rights  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  imder 
the  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  we 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSB 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  471.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  act  of  May  31, 1933  (48  Stat.  108);  and 

H.J.  Res.  247.  A  joint  resolution  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  national  park 
system. 

HOUSE   BILL   AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  each  read  twice  by  their  titles  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs : 

HJi.  471.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
act  of  May  31,  1933  (48  Stat.  108);  and 

H  J.  Res.  247.  A  joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  administration  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
ITONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 
FOR  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT, 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 
AND  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
MISSILE  TEST  FAdLTTIES  AT 
KWAJALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE. 
AND  RESERVE  COMPONENT 
STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  test  fa- 
cilities at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Ftorces. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  jield 
to  me  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
fioor? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  1  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  )of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  the  pending  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  New  Jersecr  and  Minnesota.  I  favor 
that  we  do  withhold  the  expenditure  of 
the  $377  mlllloft  authorized  in  the  mili- 
tary authorlzattlon  bill  for  a  proposed 
additional  nucl^r  aircraft  carrier  untU 
the  Congress  h^  completed  a  compre- 
hensive study  4nd  investigation  of  the 
need  for  building  an  additional  attack 
carrier.  i 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
posed huge  carrier  is  just  as  obsolete  now 
and  will  be  mort  obsolete  in  futiu*  years 
as  much  as  was  the  battleship  some  time 
back.  But,  of  co^se,  the  big  brass  In  the 
Navy  did  not  appreciate  that  and  did  not 
believe  It.  They  jwere  proved  wrong. 

Over  the  years,  It  has  become  clear 
that  our  militarty  and  naval  leaders  are 
among  the  last  to  accept  changes  in  the 
nature  of  warfare  in  this  space  age  of 
change  and  challenge.  For  example,  we 
continued  to  add  battleships  to  the  fleet 
long  after  it  was  obvious  to  all  intelligent 
persons*  TA  the  tJnlted  States  that  they 
were  ineffective  knd  uneconomical  in  the 
age  of  the  nuclear  submarine.  The  fact 
is  that  the  aircijaft  carrier  is  no  longer 
part  of  our  stratjeglc  nuclear  forces.  Our 
ICBM's,  Polari*  and  Poseidon  sub- 
marines, and  labd-based  SAC  bombers 
form  our  real  deterrent  force. 

The  best  defease  of  the  United  States 
at  this  time  is  the  power  of  our  Polaris 
submarines  capable  of  roaming  beneath 
the  surface  of  tl^e  seven  seas  for  as  long 
as  300  days  and  nights,  capable  of  firing 
nuclear  warheads  and  striking  targets  in 
an  enemy  country  at  a  distance  of  2,875 
miles. 

The  primary  i  mission  of  aircraft  car- 
riers today  is  lo  provide  tactical  air 
power.  We  now  liave  15  attack  carriers, 
each  requiring  a  task  force  of  escort  and 
supply  ships.  It  is  estimated  that  one 
nuclear  carrier  tisk  force,  consisting  of 
a  carrier  and  fo^r  destroyers,  costs  tax- 
payers more  than|  $1.4  billion.  Also,  as  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  MoNiJALE) ,  who  has  made  ex- 
tensive research  4nd  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  the  siibject,  has  pointed  out, 
to  keep  one  such  task  force  on  station  in 
normal  times  involves  maintaining  two 
complete  task  fo:-ces  in  reserve.  There- 
fore, the  real  cosi  of  placing  one  carrier 
task  force  on  station  is  approximately 
$4.2  billion.  Thi^  is  luxury  that  our 
economy  and  taxpayers  can  no  longer 
afford.  It  would  b<!  an  unjustified  extrav- 
agance. 

Neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  Commu- 
nist China  is  build  ing  a  single  attack  air- 
craft carrier.  Thure  are  no  indications 
that  either  plan  to  do  so.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  rapidly  building  up 
its  naval  strengtl^,  but  it  is  doing  so  in 
keeping  with  the  t-ealltles  of  the  nuclear 
age.  The  main  em^ihasls  is  placed  on  nu- 
clear submarines  ind  other  smaller  more 
maneuverable  vessels  by  the  astute  lead- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Union.  Great  Britain 
and  Prance  are  tie  only  other  nations 
with  attack  carriers  in  their  fleets.  The 
British  have  anno  meed  their  decision  to 
phase  out  their  cai  Tiers. 
At   a   time   whsn   the  United  States 


maintains  approximately  138  squadrons 
of  tactical  fighters  and  bombers  on  land 
bases  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  uncon- 
scionable and  wasteful  to  maintain  at 
the  same  time  15  aircraft  carrier  task 
forces.  An  average  airbase  in  the  Pacific 
area  costs  $53  million.  It  accomplishes 
the  same  purpose  as  a  carrier  task  force 
costing  $4.2  billion.  Furthermore,  with 
modem  midair  refueling  techniques,  our 
tactical  air  pKjwer  can  be  operational  in 
a  very  short  period  of  time  regardless  of 
where  it  may  be  needed. 

The  large,  modern  carriers  are  effec- 
tive only  in  very  limited  conflicts  and 
situations.  They  are  extremely  vulner- 
able to  destruction  by  submarines,  air- 
craft, ship-to-ship  missiles  and  air- 
launched  missiles.  Almost  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  a-  carrier  task  force  is  for 
defensive  purposes. 

It  is  high  time  that  our  admirals  rec- 
ognize and  accept  the  realities  of  present 
and  future  defense  needs.  They  seem  to 
ignore  the  availability  and  the  compara- 
ble effectiveness  of  land-based  aircraft. 
Not  only  is  there  no  need  whatever  for 
additional  carriers,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  Navy  cannot  reduce  the  present 
number  of  the  fleet. 

Mr.  President,  the  $377.1  million  re- 
quested for  the  proposed  CVAN-69  nu- 
clear aircraft  carrier  is  merely  the  down- 
payroent  for  what  will  eventually  be  an 
expenditure  of  $4.2  billion  of  taxpayers' 
money.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  the  pending  amendment,  au- 
thored by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
who  just  yielded  to  me,  to  prevent  that 
expenditure  until  the  Congress  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  complete  its  study  and 
investigation  of  past  and  projected  costs 
and  the  effectiveness  of  attack  aircraft 
carriers  and  their  task  forces. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  excellent  statement 
and.  If  I  may  say  so.  for  his  leadership, 
much  earlier,  in  this  field.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  in  the  Senate,  some  time  back, 
to  raise  the  question  whether,  in  the 
light  of  modem  realities.  It  was  wise  to 
continue  at  our  present  attack  aircraft 
carrier  levels  or  whether  that  policy 
should  be  reviewed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
in  a  little  while. 

The  Senator  frony  Ohio  underscores 
the  Importance  of  having  systems  that 
are  modem  and  relevant,  not  to  World 
War  n  or  to  World  War  I.  but.  tragically, 
to  the  next  war  which  we  will  have  to 
fight  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 

Referring  to  what  one  military  his- 
torian said.  miUtary  history  is  studded 
with  institutions  which  have  managed  to 
dodge  the  challenge  of  the  obvious;  and 
one  of  the  reasons  why  they  have  been 
able  to  do  so  in  this  country  is  that  we 
in  Congress  have  not  done  our  job  as 
well  as  we  should.  The  job  Congress  is  re- 
quired to  do  under  the  Constitution  Is 
to  raise  and  maintain  the  Army  and  the 
Navy.  It  Is  our  responsibility  under  the 
Constitution.  I  am  hopeful  that  in  this 
amendment,  and  in  other  ways,  we  can 
begin  to  assert  our  traditional,  and  al- 
most sacred,  responsibility  in  this  field. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his 
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contribution,  not  only  today  but  in  the 
past. 
I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  In  my  study  of  this 
problem,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
carrier  to  be  authorized  by  the  bill  before 
us.  which  the  Senator's  amendment  seeks 
to  delete,  will  be  capable  of  handling  the 
P-14,  but  that  the  £:ssei-type  carrier — 
which  this  newly  authorized  carrier  will 
replace — not  only  will  not  handle  the 
P-14.  but  also  not  serve  the  F-4,  or  the 
RA-5C,  the  A-6,  or  the  F-14.  There  are 
four  of  the  carrier-based  planes  that 
carmot  be  landed  upon  this  obsolete  type 
of  aircraft  carrier.  It  was  valid  in  World 
War  n  but  is  no  longer  capable  of  dealing 
with  these  new  aircraft. 

If  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
adopted,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with 
the  F-14? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  his  question.  The  truth 
of  it  is  that  at  least  10.  and  possibly  13, 
of  the  15  carriers  can  handle  the  cur- 
rent aircraft  which  the  Navy  has.  and 
could  handle  the  F-14  when  completed, 
if  it  is  authorized. 

If  the  Senator  would  review  the  re- 
marks by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
in  which  he  recounted  to  us  the  wars 
and  near  wars  in  which  we  have  been 
involved  since  1946,  he  would  find  that 
at  least  half  of  those  wars  were  against 
"major"  powers  like  Zanzibar. 

It  seems  to  me  when  we  look  at  the 
question  of  the  carrier  force,  we  must 
look  at  It  not  only  In  terms  of  numbers 
but  of  the  mix.  To  send  a  $1.8  billion  nu- 
clear-powered force  to  show  our  flag  off 
Haiti,  for  example,  seems  to  me  the 
greatest  waste  of  money.  So  we  might 
wisely  ask  what  kind  of  attack  force 
we  need. 

What  we  are  asking  Is  not  to  strike 
the  authorization  for  the  carrier,  but 
to  ask,  what  kind  of  carrier  force  level 
we  need,  what  kinds  we  need,  and  what 
the  purpose  will  be. 

The  same  questions  we  are  asking  to- 
day are  the  questions  that  were  asked  in 
the  executive  branch  and  in  the  National 
Security  CoimcU.  That  is  all  we  are  do- 
ing. We  are  not  asking  to  pass  on  the 
merits.  We  are  asking  questions  which 
should  have  been  asked  a  long  time  ago 
as  to  where  we  can  save  money  and  avoid 
waste  where  It  exists.  That  is  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  did  review  a  state- 
ment made  by  Admiral  Moorer,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  the  one  which  was 
made  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
last  month.  He  pointed  out  that  the  So- 
viet Union  had  quadrupled  Its  merchant 
marine  tonnage  since  1950,  and,  even 
further,  in  the  warship  area,  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  warships  on  which  we  based 
our  advance  strategy  had  passed  the 
20-year  mark,  whereas,  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  1,000  or  more  navy  or  surface 
ships  that  they  relied  on,  less  than  one- 
fourth  had  passed  the  20-year  mark. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  that  it  was  my  imderstanding 
that  this  matter  had  been  studied — it  was 
studied  In  1968,  before  I  got  here,  and  it 
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was  studied  particularly  by  Secretary 
McNamara  who  requested  this  building 
program — are  we  annually  to  get  to  the 
point  where  we  ask  for  a  delay?  Having 
had  a  review  by  the  executive  branch  and 
by  the  Congress,  are  we  now  to  come  up 
the  next  year  and  say.  "Let  us  delay  it 
for  a  year  so  we  can  study  it  again?" 
What  new  matters  have  entered  into  the 
matter  which  the  executive  branch  euid 
the  Congress  studied  that  require  the  re- 
view that  he  suggests  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  raised  the  question  for.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  after  writing  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, there  came  a  letter  which  says  it 
Is  studying  the  issue  of  national  security 
and  Is  making  a  sweeping  review  of  the 
traditional  arms  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Navy  aircraft  carrier  and  Navy  aircraft 
carrier  levels. 

But  even  the  Navy  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  have  said  in  writing  that  this 
matter  should  be,  and  It  is  being,  studied. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  that  It  Is; 
and  it  may  be  that  as  we  meet  here  today, 
these  recommendations  are  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  National  Security  Council. 

Furthermore,  I  am  glad  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  brought  up  the  former 
Secretary  of  Defense,  because  In  1964 
he  testlfled  that  he  wanted  a  reduced 
level  of  aircraft  carriers  for  the  early 
1970's.  So  the  recommendation  of  the 
past  Secretary  of  Defense,  as  well  as  the 
recommendations  which  are  classified  by 
the  present  systems  analysis  group  this 
year,  have  called  for  reductions  in  the 
aircraft  carrier  level,  and  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  speculation,  albeit  not 
confirmed,  that  this  administration  Is 
planning  to  cut  two  or  three  aircraft 
carriers  from  Its  force. 

So  there  Is  plenty  of  Inside,  official  con- 
sideration being  given  to  that,  and  it 
would  seem  very  strange  that  in  the 
midst  of  all  this,  the  one  agency  that 
the  Constitution  charges  with  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  the  Army  and  Navy 
would  sit  back  and  simply  continue  to 
appropriate  billions  of  dollars  for  a  sys- 
tem that  is  imder  study.  I  think  we  can 
afford  to  take  a  few  months  and  make 
certain  we  are  acting  wisely. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  last  question? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  My  last  question  is 
this:  In  my  study,  I  have  found  that  we 
have  already  obligated,  in  1968  and  1969. 
after  the  time  that  the  previous  review 
took  place,  some  $132.9  million  for  this 
carrier.  I  am  Informed  that  if  a  disrup- 
tion of  the  production  schedule  comes 
about  by  virtue  of  this  amendment,  it 
will  probably  cost  us  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $100  million  to  delay  this 
carrier. 

If  that  is  correct,  the  total  cost  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  be  approxi- 
mately $232  million,  as  opposed  to  the 
total  cost  of  a  carrier  under  the  pro- 
gram that  was  previously  authorized, 
with  the  Idea  that  the  new  carrier  and 
the  F-14  would  come  on  the  line  at  the 
same  time. 

Is  this  really  wise  use  of  our  Treasury, 
the  taxpayers'  money,  if  we  make  a  de- 
cision in  Congress  to  go  ahead  with  the 
construction  of  a  new  carrier,  and  spend 


the  money,  order  the  vessel,  and  then,  a 
year  later,  come  along  with  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  this  new  carrier? 

I  understand  we  have  an  amendment 
pending  to  delete  the  F-14  also.  But  how 
can  the  Senator  justify  the  spending  of 
$132  million,  if  my  Information  Is  cor- 
rect, that  has  already  gone  by  the  board, 
and  the  $100  million  additional  that  will 
be  brought  about  by  the  disruption  of 
the  production  schedule?  In  view  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  carrier  Itself,  why  not 
go  ahead  with  the  carrier? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  In  the  revised  amend- 
ment which  I  cfilled  up  yesterday,  and 
which  Is  the  pending  business,  we  made 
one  alteration  to  correct  a  technical 
error  In  the  original  amendment,  to  make 
It  clear  that  this  amendment  applies 
only  to  moneys  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  this  act,  not  the  earlier 
$130  million  to  which  the  Senator's  argu- 
ment makes  reference. 

Based  on  the  earlier  amendment,  the 
Senator  is  correct;  based  on  the  amend- 
ment as  revised,  it  Is  no  longer  relevant. 

Of  course,  the  big  issue  today  is  not 
whether  a  few  million  dollars  will  be  lost, 
as  we  determine  whether  we  are  pursu- 
ing the  wisest  course  and  the  wisest  force 
levels.  I  regret  any  losses;  but  what  we 
are  talking  about  here  is  a  nuclear  attack 
carrier  which,  with  Its  nuclear  escorts 
and  wings,  will  cost  at  least  $1.8  billion, 
and  could  well  be  $2  billion,  and  a  policy 
which  Involves  40  percent  of  the  budget 
of  the  Navy.  Certainly,  a  few  days  spent 
wisely  determining  these  matters  could 
save  billions  of  dollars.  If  I  may  say  so, 
it  Is  a  standard  tactic  of  the  Defense 
Department  to  buy  long  lead  items,  and 
then  come  In  and  say: 

It  is  too  late  to  decide  the  policy  matters 
underlying  this  system,  because  we  have  al- 
ready spent  a  few  million  dollars;  let's  not 
get  Into  It. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But  as  I  understand 
the  justification  of  this  program,  this  is 
just  replacing  an  existing  carrier;  it  will 
not  add  to  the  carrier  fleet. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  present  policy  of 
the  Navy,  as  I  understand  it,  Is  to  retire 
one  of  the  old  World  War  n  type  car- 
riers for  every  one  of  these  massive  new 
nuclear  carriers.  But  that  is  not  holding 
to  the  same  military  capacity;  it  is  dou- 
bling it,  because  one  of  these  old  World 
War  II  type  carriers  had,  at  best,  half 
the  capacity  of  the  new  nuclear  attack 
carriers.  We  are  not  pursuing  a  neutral, 
hold-the-llne  policy.  Our  present  policy 
is  to  commit  an  ever-increasing  share  of 
the  Navy's  contribution  to  this  Nation's 
defense  on  an  ever-growing  fleet  of  air- 
craft carriers. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
for  one  question;  then  I  wish  to  return 
to  my  speech. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Does  the  Senator  un- 
derstand they  are  going  to  retire  one 
carrier  as  they  build  one  new  carrier? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Then  the  Senator's  im- 
plication is  that  they  will  have  increased, 
actually,  the  carrier  force? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No,  my  implica- 
tion  


Mr.  MURPHY.  My  understanding  Is 
that  there  are  several  carriers  presently 
being  used  that  are  so  old  they  should 
have  been  retired  some  time  ago.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  last  Saturday  morning  I 
saw  two  carriers  in  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
that  are  to  be  retired;  and  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  nuclear  carrier,  by 
the  time  it  is  constructed,  fitted,  and 
furnished,  will  just  barely.  If  actually, 
maintain  the  present  strength.  ITiat  was 
the  purpose  of  my  question. 

I  thank  my  dlstingxiished  colleague. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  respond  to  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  California,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  respond  to  one  or  two  more  ques- 
tions, but  I  am  only  half-way  through 
my  speech,  and  woifld  like  to  complete 
it,  if  I  may. 

In  my  later  remarks,  I  intend  to  get 
into  this  matter.  I  asked  the  Navy  if  there 
were  some  shorthand  way  that  one  could 
refer  to  the  capacity  of  these  aircraft 
carriers,  and  it  turns  out  that  they  have 
developed  what  they  call  an  A-4  equiva- 
lent, which  measures  roughly  the  ca- 
pacity of  each  of  these  carriers. 

They  rate  the  old  Hancock  class  car- 
rier, which  is  one  of  those  scheduled  for 
replacement  by  the  new  nuclear  carrier, 
at  83,  and  the  Nimitz-class  nuclear  car- 
riers, which  are  at  issue  here,  at  152 — 
not  quite  two  to  one  in  terms  of  capacity, 
but  nearly  so. 

I  am  happy  now  to  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  and  then  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  mention  this  point  just  for  purposes  of 
clarification. 

In  the  Senator's  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  he  very  accurately 
brought  out  that  in  1964,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  recommended  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  carriers. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  But  I  think, 
so  that  the  record  may  be  complete  and 
accurate,  it  should  show  that  subequent 
to  that,  in  1968. 1  believe  It  was.  or  1967. 
Secretary  McNamara  strongly  recom- 
mended the  building  of  three  new  nuclear 
carriers. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes;  and  the  two 
statements  may  be  consistent. 

In  other  words,  while  I  do  not  have  his 
testimony  before  me,  he  may  have  con- 
templated that  each  of  the  new  nuclear 
attack  carriers,  which  are  being  built  In 
the  State  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
may  in  fact  replace  not  one  but  two  of 
the  older  carriers,  so  that,  while  we  are 
attaining  the  new  nuclear  attack  carriers 
the  total  carrier  attack  force  level,  in 
terms  of  numbers  of  carriers,  would  be 
reduced. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  I  interrupted  him  at  this  point 
only  so  that  the  record  could  show  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara, 
recommended  that  the  carrier  now  under 
discussion  be  built. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  understand  that  the 
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Senator  has  ru)t  finished  his  speech,  and 
I  certainly  do  hot  wish  to  detain  him  on 
that  As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  in 
mind  asking;  for  about  20  minutes,  at 
least,  when  he  has  finished ;  but  I  want  to 
respond.  If  I  may,  quite  briefly  about  this 
carrier-force  Ifvel,  and  simply  say  this: 
that  of  the  16  carriers  in  operation  now, 
number  16  Is  tztra  because  of  the  war, 
and  it  is  to  aome  out,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not  coimt 
as  the  carrier  reduction  that  this  will 
cover. 

The  Navy  h|u  the  very  definite  posi- 
tion that  they  will  take  out  of  c^^eration 
carrier  No.  15,1  will  call  it. 

I  have  confetred  with  Admiral  Moorer, 
who  is.  I  think,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
frankest  men  in  the  military.  I  am  one 
who  will  not  I  disbelieve  what  military 
men  tell  me  aiid  not  believe  it  Just  be- 
cause they  weir  uniforms.  They  are  In 
trustworthy  positions.  Until  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  I  would  trust  them  on  these 
direct,  major  qjuestlons. 

-Whojaiows  what  our  conditions  will  be 
when  the  cartler  provided  for  in  the 
pending  bill  1$  completed?  If  imyone 
knows  that,  th^  he  can  give  an  accurate 
estimate  about  jwliat  we  will  do  about  the 
carriers  and  how  many  we  will  take  out. 

I  have  press^  for  an  answer  on  this. 
It  is  going  to  be  reviewed  and  ought  to  be 
reviewed  by  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  th*  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, and  everyone  else,  including  Con- 
gress, in  a  posltoon  of  responsibility  as  to 
how  many  will  continue  to  be  operated. 

I  think  there  is  a  very  fine  chance  that 
by  the  time  thlfe  carrier  Is  completed,  an 
additional  one,|carrler  No.  14,  will  come 
out  of  the  fleet.  I  hope  so.  I  hope  that 
even  more  of  t|iem  will  come  out  of  the 
fleet.  However.  I  think  there  is  a  high 
probability,  with  the  added  capacity  that 
the  Senator  has  already  mentioned,  that 
It  will  be  entirely  possible  to  take  an  ad- 
ditional carrier  put  of  the  fleet. 

I  do  not  thin^  we  can  argue  with  any 
success  at  all  iiow  as  to  definitely  how 
many  carriers  rwe  will  need  In  1972  or 
1973. 

As  we  remeniber,  we  built  alrbases  tn 
Prance.  We  helped  to  provide  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  build  and  con- 
struct those  atrbases.  Now,  we  cannot 
use  those  bases  or  even  fly  across  France 
without  a  day-to-day  permit,  as  I  under- 
stand It.  That  Is  the  kind  of  world  in 
which  we  are  lining. 

I  had  the  experience  of  being  In 
F^nch  Moroccf).  We  were  there  looking 
very  closely  at]  the  bases.  A  bystander 
told  me,  "You  wUl  never  use  these  bases 
for  more  than  aishort  time." 

I  said,  "Why?!" 

He  said.  "Pr^ch  Morocco  wUl  get  Its 
Independence  aX\A  run  you  out  of  here." 

That  is  exactly  what  happened  2V^ 
years  later.  Thi.t  Is  the  kind  of  world  in 
which  we  live. 

I  think  the  ^nator  from  Minnesota 
has  a  very  fine  statement  here.  However, 
the  matter  concerning  the  number  we 
need  rests  with  the  gods. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MONDAI^E.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  was  quite 
encouraged  by  the  statement  he  made 
the  other  day  14  which  he  expressed  the 
hope,  and  repeated  it  this  afternoon,  that 


when  the  next  nuclear  carrier  is  com- 
pleted, we  might  displace  not  only  one 
but,  he  hoped,  more  than  one.  I  was  en- 
couraged by  that  statement  because  I 
think  that  may  well  be  one  of  the  twssible 
results  of  this  amendment. 

One  of  the  problems  I  have  had  In 
seeking  to  deal  responsibly  with  the 
amendment  is  the  remarkable  degree  of 
difference  that  exists  between  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force  when  each  one  of  them 
describes  the  effectiveness  of  its  own  tac- 
tical airpower  and  Its  own  bases  and 
equipment. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  quite 
correctly  states  that  he  does  not  dis- 
believe a  person  because  he  is  in  the 
Navy  or  wears  a  uniform.  I  agree  with 
that  statement.  However,  in  this  case  we 
have  a  letter  which  I  had  printed  in  the 
Record  earlier  today  in  which  the  Air 
Force  said  In  response  to  a  question  from 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
that  we  have  enoiigh  land  bases  in  all 
of  Europe  and  Southeast  Asia  to  meet 
all  of  the  tactical  air  needs  of  any  con- 
tingency which  the  Joint  Chiefs  have 
considered. 

We  are  all  aware  that  one  of  the  chief 
uses  of  the  ahxraf  t  in  Vietnam  has  been 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  which 
we  have  since  stopped. 

Certainly  the  fact  that  aircraft  were 
once  used  for  functions  which  are  no 
longer  required  ought  to  be  some  justifi- 
cation for  lowering  the  task  force  level 
in  that  area. 

The  fact  is,  the  National  Security 
Council  of  the  Defense  Department  right 
now,  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
knows,  is  undertaking,  and  may  have 
completed,  a  sweeping  review  of  the  gen- 
eral purpose  of  the  force  level. 

I  am  not  content — and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  agree 
with  me— to  let  the  matter  of  the  de- 
fense spending  level  of  this  country  or 
the  wisdom  of  every  expenditure  rest  in 
the  exclusive  domain  of  the  executive 
branch.  I  have  been  around  long  enough 
to  believe  that  it  would  be  an  unwise 
policy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  develop  my  Idea 
and  my  argument  about  the  level  of  the 
carriers  on  my  own  time.  However,  I  do 
want  to  point  out  that  I  have  never  been 
and  never  will  be  a  party  to  the  argu- 
ment between  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Naval  air  arm  as  to  how  much  the  other 
one  needs.  I  will  never  be  a  party  to  that. 
I  have  never  had  suiy  patience  with  It. 
I  do  not  now. 

We  need  both  of  them  in  a  supple- 
mental way.  And  we  need  them  very 
badly. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknnis)  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  was  not  possible 
for  me  to  be  present  at  the  beginning  of 
the  address  being  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Miimesota. 

I  was  back  in  my  State  last  night  and 
part  of  this  morning  and  was  impressed 


by  the  fact  a  great  many  of  the  pro- 
grams considered  essential  in  our  cities, 
our  suburbs,  and  the  rural  districts  of 
our  coimtry  are  drying  up  because  of  lack 
of  funds. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  be  associated  at 
least  Indirectly  with  the  defenses  of  the 
United  States  for  some  50  years,  and 
directly  in  this  town  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

I  have  watched  weapons  systems  come 
and  go.  The  Recoho  will  show  that  as  a 
Senator  &c  no  time  have  I  criticized  the 
use,  development,  or  number  of  aircraft 
carriers.  But  I  have  seen  the  death  of 
the  battleship.  That  all  started  when  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Repulse  were 
sxmk  by  some  old  Japanese  planes  off  the 
coast  of  Malaysia;  and  continued  when 
the  Bismarck,  after  sinking  the  greatest 
battleship  ever  buljt,  up  to  that  time, 
was  destroyed  by  a  few  old  Falrey  planes 
off  an  old  British  carrier,  the  Wasp. 

It  happened  I  was  flying  militarily 
from  England  to  Portugal  at  that  time— 
the  spring  of  1941— and  ran  into  that 
particular  fight,  which  thereupon  also 
ended  the  concept  of  the  large  battle 
cruiser. 

There  was  a  time  when  many  of  us 
were  convinced  that  the  new  strategic 
bomber,  the  B-70,  was  needed  for  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record  that  the  B-70  was  volun- 
tarily abandoned  by  the  Air  Force,  when 
the  latter  changed  from  the  B-70  to  the 
RS-70.  At  that  time  I  left  the  boat,  pri- 
marily because  of  the  great  development 
of  ground-to-air  missiles  by  the  possible 
enemy. 

For  years  efforts  have  been  made  to 
ascertain  the  true  cost  of  a  carrier  task 
force;  and  also  it  is  true  now  that  we  have 
this  tremendous  development  in  missiles, 
a  development  which  is  increasing  in 
momentum  rather  than  decreasing:  it 
Is  vital  that  this  system  be  examined. 

Now  the  Senator  says  in  his  talk  that 
the  mission  of  the  carrier,  because  of  the 
development  of  these  missiles,  in  effect 
has  been  changed  from  a  strategic  mis- 
sion to  a  tactical  mission.  That  is  worthy 
of  most  serious  consideration. 

For  the  first  time  since  World  War  II 
we  are  really  discussing,  in  detail,  a 
weapons  system  that  never  before  was 
discussed  in  detail.  I  am  not  saying  that 
we  should  adopt  or  reject  this  amend- 
ment, but  I  am  saying  that  it  is  not  only 
the  right,  it  is  also  the  duty  of  the  Senate 
to  consider  this  system  as  it  considers  all 
other  weapons  systems  and  problems  of 
defense  procurement  that  come  before 
the  Senate.  There  should  be  nothing  in- 
violate, nothing  sacred,  about  any 
weapons  system;  because,  in  the  end,  it 
is  the  taxpayer  of  the  United  States  who 
Is  going  to  pay  for  it. 

I  respectfully  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
for  bringing  this  matter  up  in  such  detail 
before  the  Senate. 

There  have  been  sharp  and  basic  de- 
velopments in  warfare  in  recent  years, 
and  without  question  the  greatest  de- 
velopment has  been  in  the  missile  field. 
MlssUes  are  air  to  sea,  sea  to  sea,  and 
ground  to  sea,  just  as  they  are  ground 
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to  air  and  sea  to  air.  and  ground  to 

ground.  .  , 

The  Mediterranean  situation  is  one  ol 
particular  interest  to  me.  because  my 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  has  to 
do  with  that  part  of  the  world.  A  great 
many  people  have  expressed  new  interest 
in,  and  concern  about,  the  future  of 
naval  wsurfare  because  of  the  recent  de- 
veloiMnent  of  the  Styx  missile  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  catastrophic  result 
when  It  was  used  in  an  attack  by  the 
United  Arab  RepubUc  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

I  did  not  Intend  to  make  extended  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  and  look  for- 
ward to  listening  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  do  know,  as  does 
everyone  in  this  Cliamber,  that  this 
country  must  stay  strong  if  it  is  to  stay 
free.  But  it  is  our  duty— and  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  quite  ac- 
curate when  he  says  it  is  our  duty— to 
discuss  aU  weapons  systems  in  detail.  At 
other  times  I  have  opposed  various  sys- 
tems in  the  other  two  branches  of  the 
services,  but  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  given 
consideration  to  reducing  a  Navy  sys- 
tem Now  we  should  examine  in  detail 
whether  or  not  the  addition  of  aircraft 
carriers  is  the  right  type  and  charac- 
ter of  action  In  this  missile  age. 

Somehow,  in  some  way,  we  must  cut 
the  increasingly  high  cost  of  defense. 
If  we  do  not,  we  will  destroy  the  value 
of  the  doUar,  and  all  that  connotes  also 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  real  future 
security  of  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  unfortimate  if  this  discus- 
sion deteriorated  at  any  time  into  a  dis- 
agreement   between    one    service    and 
another— specifically,   between   the   Air 
Force  and  the  Navy.  I  would  hope  that 
does  not  develop.  The  Air  Force  may 
have  too  many  bases  abroad.  So  may  the 
Navy,  in  this  nuclear  space  missile,  have 
too  many  bases  in  the  form  of  carriers. 
Many  bases  were  created  and  supported 
when  the  strategic  bomber,  Navy  and 
Air  Force,  was  dominant  as  the  strong- 
est   strategic    defense    weapon    of    the 
United  States.  That  is  no  longer  the 
case.  The  Polaris  is  the  greatest  stra- 
tegic weapon  today.  .  x^     ,     4. 
All  of  us  should  worry  about  the  fact 
that  the  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  submarines  is  far  greater  than  any- 
thing the  Kaiser  or  Hitler  ever  had  or 
the  United  States  has  today.  We  stick 
with  the  carriers  while  they  now  build  an 
attack  submarine  force  which  is  hun- 
dreds larger  than  ours.   As  they  look 
toward  modernity  in  weapons,  however, 
they  have  not  yet  laid  down  a  single 
c&rricr. 

In  any  case  the  point  I  want  to  make 
is  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  the  tactical  airpower  of  the  Air 
Force  is  more  important  or  more  valu- 
able or  more  desirable  than  the  tactical 
airpower  of  the  Navy,  or  whether  the 
tactical  airpower  of  the  Navy  is  more 
desirable  or  more  important  than  the 
tactical  airpower  of  the  Air  Force.  What 
is  important  is  what  is  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  country.  I  would  hope  that 
many  of  these  bases  in  these  faraway 
lands,  created  to  handle  a  type  and  char- 
acter of  warfare  which  will  never  occur 


again,  are  dismanUed,  so  they  will  no 
longer  be  an  additional  burden  on  the 
American  taxpayer. 

I  would  hope  we  would  look  at  all  this 
not  as  rivalry  between  the  services, 
rather  as  a  possible  way,  manner  method 
by  which  we  can  reduce  the  costs  of  De- 

f6IlS6 

Mr  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri.  I  shall 
respond  shortly  but  I  had  promised  that 
I  would  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  ,  ^^     ,    ., 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator.  I  have  not  pre- 
viously joined  In  the  discussion.  I  wish 
to  say  first  how  much  I  value  this  collab- 
oration. It  has  been  not  only  a  satisfac- 
tion but  also  a  very  great  pleasure  to  this 
point.  My  association  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  increased  my  high 
regard  for  his  ability.  My  participation  in 
the  discussions  on  these  several  amend- 
ments has  also  increased  my  regard  for 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
splendid  way  in  which  he  has  accom- 
modated himself  to  what  has  been  In 
many  ways  a  very  trying  experience. 

After  working  for  months  on  this  leg- 
islation in  his  committee  he  has  had  to 
deal  with  what  I  know  has  been  a  very 
trying  series  of  amendments.  To  someone 
who  has  been  over  this  ground  many 
Umes  already,  perhaps  it  seems  an  un- 
necessary expenditure  of  time  and  en- 
ergy on  his  part.  However,  for  the  good 
spirit  he  has  shown  in  permitting  us  to 
continue  what  we  think  Is  our  duty  to- 
day I  am  most  grateful.  That  was  the 
reason  I  asked  to  be  recognized. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to 
recognize  what  we  are  attonptlng  to  do 
in  this  amendment,  as  in  other  amend- 
ments which  have  been  and  which  wiU 
be  offered  to  the  bill.  It  is  very  helpful 
and  encouraging  that  he  has  so  fully 
accepted  and  so  well  stated  what  we 
think  is  the  primary  issue  here:  Shall 
Congress  remain  in  control  and,  as  some 
of  us  think,  regain  control  of  the  basic 
decisions  affecting  national  policy  in  the 
field  of  weaponry  and  large  strategic 
matters? 

It  is  our  conviction,  and  my  own  very 
definitely,  that  we  have  not  done  om 
share  of  this  in  the  past,  we  have  not 
been  organized  to  do  it,  and  we  have  not 
regarded  it  as  a  function  which  we  ought 
to  perform.  I  can  see  no  argument 
against  our  asking  the  Congress  to  do 
that  job  now. 

I  think  that  the  matter  of  the  carrier 
and  several  of  these  other  strategic  weap- 
ons systems  are  appropriate  vehicles  by 
which  we  can  ask  Congress  to  bring  it- 
sdf  to  this  task.  That  is  the  purpose.  We 
are  not  for  or  against  this  carrier,  qua 
carrier,  nor  do  we  have  any  firm  view  as 
to  the  number  of  carriers,  if  any  carriers 
there  are  to  be  in  the  armed  services  of 
the  United  States  now  and  for  the  next 
30  years.  We  do  think  Congress  should 
take  this  opportunity  to  study  that  ques- 
tion, and  that  is  the  purport  and  purpose 
of  our  amendment. 

I  am  grateful  that  someone  so  experi- 
enced in  the  operations  of  high  policy  in 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  should 
approve  omx  effort  and  think  it  good. 


Mr   MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  My  purpose  in  rising  is  to 
address  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Missoiiri. 

I  wish  to  say  first  that  the  views  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  carry 
extraordinary  weight  with  me  on  military 
matters  because  of  his  utterly  unique 
background  in  this  field,  and  because  of 
his  careful   attention  to  the  broadest 
strategic  Implications  of  these  matters 
and  the  narrowest  details  in  relation  to 
tactics,  costs,  and  so  forth.  His  speech 
the  other  day  on  the  C-5A  had  more  to 
do  with  my  opposing  that  amendment 
than  any  other  single  factor. 

Having  said  that,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  if  the  remote  presence  con- 
cept has  any  relevance  to  the  carriers? 
Does  the  existence  of  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  carriers  specifically  relate  to  this 
amendment?  Is  there  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  by  supporting  the  carrier  pres- 
ently imder  consideration  we  might  have 
a  greater  opportunity  to  cut  back  on 
troops  stationed  abroad? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  my  able  and  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  California,  that  I  deeply 
appreciate  his  kind  but  imdeserved  re- 
m&rlcs 
His  question  gets  into  tactics. 
The  Mediterranean  Sea  today  is  a  nar- 
row lake  from  the  standpoint  of  modem 
weaponry;  in  fact,  for  a  time,  after  the 
Eg3rptians    sank    the    Israel    destroyer 
Elath,  it  was  believed  the  missiles  must 
have  come  from  the  land.  The  fact  there 
was  disagreement  as  to  whether  it  came 
from  sea  or  from  the  land  is  in  itself  in- 
teresting from  the  standpoint  of  the 
question  posed  by  the  able  Senator  from 
California.  Some  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  but  7^2  miles  wide;  therefore 
of  course  ships  could  be  attacked  from 
the  land  by  missiles  as  well  as  from 
the  sea  and  from  the  air. 

We  know  how  dangerous  the  Sam  mis- 
siles were  to  our  planes  In  the  Vietnam 
theater.  For  example,  unless  by  mistake, 
no  B-52  ever  went  over  North  Vietnam. 
But  that  Sam-2  missile  is  obsolescent 
compared   with   modem    air-to-ground 
missUes  developed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  passed  out  to  their  friends  and  allies. 
A  groimd-to-alr  missile  works  against 
gravity  but  an  air-to-air  or  air-to-ground 
missUe  has  gravity  working  in  its  favor. 
Today  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  imderway  missiles  far 
more   sophisticated   than   those  Soviet 
Styx  missiles  which  sank  the  Elath. 

In  reviewing  the  speech  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE) ,  I  noticed  the  large  proportion 
of  ovu-  carrier  task  fleets  that  he  says 
are  assigned  to  the  Mediterranean.  At 
one  time  I  worked  for  the  late,  great 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  Forrestal.  He 
felt  that  the  flrst  person  responsible  for 
putting  one  enemy  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Mediterranean  could  be  respon- 
sible for  the  first  nail  placed  in  the  coffin 
of  our  security.  Today  the  forces  of  possi- 
ble enemies  are  spread  all  over  the  Medi- 
terranean. .....       , 

It  Is  Interesting  to  notice  Just  how  few 
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Medlterraneani  ports  are  now  available 
to  our  fleet. 

Perhaps  thai  most  dramatic  develop- 
ment in  the  Mediterranean  in  recent 
months  and  years  has  been  the  growth 
of  the  Soviet  flfeet  In  that  sea. 

But  even  as  of  today  they  have  not 
built  a  single  darrier.  They  have  a  heli- 
copter pad  callW  the  Moskua,  but  that  is 
not  a  carrier.  [They  also  have  a  lot  of 
submarines   and  cruisers   and  destroy- 
ers. If  it  is  true,! as  the  talk  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  brings  out,  that  count- 
ing the  backup,  the  money  we  have  in- 
vested in  the  Mediterranean  In  carriers 
nms  into  many  billions  of  dollars,  as 
the  developmeilt  of  the  art  of  missilery 
continues,    thai   would    appear    of   the 
greatest  importance  in  this  discussion. 
Is  by  chancq  this  inland  sea  a  trap 
to  old  concepts  pf  weaponry  in  this  mis- 
sile age?  If  it  ite,  should  we  not  change 
our  concept;  or  should  we  continue  to 
handle  it  today  [as  we  did  25  years  ago? 
All  coimtriesjthat  once  built  carriers 
hfive  rtdw  discontinued  building  them, 
except  \Ke  Unitid  States;  and  the  coun- 
try rising  in  nival  power,  all  over  the 
world — the  Sovliet  Union — has  never  yet 
laid  down  a  single  carrier. 

These  are  problems  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  bringing  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  The  theory  of  "remote 
presence"  is  cer^lnly  designed  to  elimi- 
nate some  Army  and  Air  Force  bases: 
and  I  would  say|to  my  good  friend  from 
California  that  ithls  theory  should  also 
eliminate  some  J^avy  bases  as  exempli- 
fied by  carriers. 

Mr.  MONDaUe.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  fbr  his  most  useful  and 
gifted  discussion:  of  this  issue.  I  share  the 
admiration  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia for  the  S^ator  from  Missouri  for 
his  lifetime  of  in^rest  in  this  subject,  the 
imique  experience  which  he  brings  to 
bear,  and  his  devotion  to  his  coimtry  and 
its  best  interests] 

Would  the  Seijator  from  Missouri  say 
that  while  much  of  it  is  classified,  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  Soviets  have' been 
making  an  inteniive  effort  to  develop  the 
latest,  most  accuiate.  speediest,  and  most 
powerful  missileay?  Would  there  be  any 
doubt  about  that!? 

Mr.  SYMINGTX)N.  The  proponents  of 
the  ABM  system  made  this  perhaps  their 
chief  argiunent  px  justification  of  that 
system.  To  the  b«st  of  my  knowledge,  no 
one  has  questioied  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  wat  racing  ahead  in  the 
missile  field  and  lattempting  to  equal,  if 
not  exceed,  the  bosition  of  the  United 
States  in  that  field. 

Mr.  MONDALH.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
a  good  many  of  the  currently  deployed 
Soviet  cruisers,  qestroyers.  submarines, 
and  airplanes  ha\*e  on  them  cruiser  mis- 
siles of  this  kind?! 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. The  missiles  which  sank  the 
Elath  are  now  considered  to  have  come 
from  what  was  little  more  than  a  large 
motorboat.  The  shiarpness  of  that  attack, 
and  its  decisiveness,  amazed  various 
.  —  -.  whom  I  talked.  The 
launching  ship  wis  very  small,  and  the 
missiles  were  madfe  by  the  Soviet  Union 
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and  were  effective 


Mr.  MONDALE.  As  the  Senator  from 

Missouri  has  already  said,  the  Styx  mis- 
sile is  an  old  generation  and  certainly  Is 
not  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  current 
state  of  the  art  as  developed  by  the  So- 
viet Union ;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  answer  my 
good  friend  that  it  probably  does  not  go 
as  far  back  as  Sam,  the  Redstone,  or  the 
Thor,  but  it  is  a  long,  long  way  from 
what  we  are  confident  the  Soviet  Union 
has  today;  and  what  are  our  own  plans 
and  programs  in  this  particular  field. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
the  amendment — and  we  have  to  keep 
repeating  this  because  it  is  being  char- 
acterized in  a  very  different  way — Is  a 
very  modest  timendment.  It  would  ask 
only  that  Congress  ask  the  General  Ac- 
coxmtlng  OCQce  to  review  the  facts,  the 
coet  evaluation,  and  all  the  accounting 
data,  and  to  pass  this  information  on 
to  Congress  so  that  we  can  make  some 
judgments  as  to  the  proper  force  level, 
the  best  use  of  our  total  defense  budget, 
and  the  need  at  this  time  for  a  new  nu- 
clear attack  carrier.  That  is  all  the 
amendment  would  do.  As  I  understand 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  frc«n 
Missouri,  this  kind  of  study  is  not  only 
valuable  but  long  overdue. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  final  com- 
ment and  then  I  should  like  to  return  to 
my  speech. 

The  President  made  a  statement  about 
the  spending  level  of  the  economy  and 
asked  some  grave  questions  about  the 
future  value  of  the  American  doUar.  We 
all  agree  that  if  we  want  to  demoralize 
this  country,  erode  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar, and  destroy  the  savings  and  pen- 
sions of  millions  and  millions  of  Amer- 
icans, all  we  have  to  do  is  continue  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  without  first 
asking  "why"  or  setting  forth  any  pri- 
orities. Thus,  as  we  look  at  the  Nation's 
budget,  every  bit  of  it  has  to  be  analyzed 
including  the  budget  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

The  other  day,  the  President  called 
certain  people  "imllateral  disarmers." 
I  think  he  might  have  had  me  in  mind. 
I  checked  to  see  how  much  I  had  voted 
for  in  defense  spending  since  I  came  to 
the  Senate.  I  am  a  junior  Member  of 
this  body  and  have  been  here  for  5  years- 
that  is  two  and  one-half  Congresses,  f 
find  that  I  voted  for  $289  billion  worth 
of  defense  spending.  That  is  direct 
spending— $289  billion— think  of  it.  Does 
that  make  one  a  unilateral  dlsarmer  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Well,  it  is  tiresome 
to  have  people  put  in  the  broad  cate- 
gories of  hawks  or  doves  just  because 
they  try  to  discriminate  between  all  the 
weapons  systems  advanced  instead  of 
endorsing  all  said  systems. 

The  two  men  who  Introduced  the 
ABM  amendment,  one.  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  en- 
listed in  the  U.S.  Army  as  a  private  in 
the  Second  World  War  and  came  out  an 
officer.  The  other  sponsor,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan,  received  his 
Purple  Heart  on  Utah  Beach  on  D-day. 
One  of  the  two  Senators  I  Joined  In 
signing  the  ABM  minority  report  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  waa  a  deco- 


rated combat  Infantryman  on  the  Anzio 
beachhead  when  he  was  over  60,  the 
other,  who  left  his  right  arm  In  Italy 
fighting  for  his  country,  received  the 
finest  citation  I  ever  read,  and  the  Dla- 
tlngiilshed  Service  Cross.  Based  on  the 
citation,  and  what  Gen.  Mark  Clark  said 
about  him  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  still  do  not  understand  why  he 
did  not  receive  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

So  talk  of  pacifism  and  unilateral 
disarmament  on  the  part  of  certain 
Members  gets  a  little  tlreswne. 

I  have  been  here  longer  than  my  able 
and  respected  colleague  from  Minnesota, 
and  found  out  recently  that  I  have 
worked  for  and  voted  for  $953  billion  for 
the  security  of  the  United  States  since 
coming  into  the  Government.  That 
means  that  by  the  end  of  this  year  the 
figure  will  be  over  $1  trillion.  But  Just 
because  one  asks,  not  that  a  system  be 
stopped,  only  deferred  for  additional  de- 
velopment, he  is  labeled  in  some  quar- 
ters as  being  antimilltary.  What  a 
farce. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  ultimate 
wisdom  of  the  people  of  this  coimtry, 
who  are  watching  the  continuation  of 
this  sad  and  tragic  venture  in  Vietnam; 
and  because  I  have  that  respect,  I  believe 
none  of  us  has  cause  for  apprehension 
about  such  attacks. 

It  is  both  patriotic  and  constructive  for 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  bring  this 
matter  up  for  discussion.  We  have  a 
right,  as  representatives  of  the  people — 
all  the  people,  no  particular  clique  or 
caste — to  ask:  What  is  true  security?  Is 
it  more  important  for  our  citizens  to 
respect  the  wisdom  of  the  leadership  of 
the  country  in  the  expenditure  of  their 
money  than  to  have  a  particular  weapons 
system?  Which  is  the  more  important?  It 
would  appear  just  as  important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  for  us  to 
have  a  sound  economy  as  to  have  a  par- 
ticular weapons  system. 

Should  we  continue  to  pile  armament 
onto  armament  as  against  continuing  to 
make  every  effort  to  work  for  a  just  and 
honorable  peace. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  questions 
being  raised  back  home  with  resp>ect  to 
weaponry,  on  this  carrier  system  as  they 
have  been  raised  on  other  systems.  It  is 
all  constructive  and  I  believe  what  the 
people  expect  of  their  representatives. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  his  most  encouraging 
remarks  and  his  keen  interest  in  this 
issue. 

James  Field,  a  naval  historian,  noted 
that  a  carrier  task  force,  in  fear  of  enemy 
attacks,  cannot  successfully  participate 
in  a  campaign  of  interdiction.  He  wrote 
that  in  Korea,  for  example,  "Logistic 
considerations  and  the  dangers  of  air 
and  submarine  attack  made  it  undesira- 
ble for  carriers  to  operate  for  more  than 
2  days  in  the  same  location." 

Perhaps  the  most  crucial  limitation  on 
the  carrier's  effectiveness  is  that  the 
threat  of  attack  diverts  potentially  of- 
fensive carrier  sorties  to  defense  of  the 
task  force.  Thus,  during  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  war,  23  percent  of  the 
total  combat  sorties  flown  from  carriers 
were  defensive.  This  contrasts  with  2.7 
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percent  flown  by  planes  from  land  bases 
during  the  Korean  war. 

Fears  and  uncertainties  concerning  an 
enemy's  anticarrier  warfare  potential 
also  affects  the  rapid  responsiveness  of 
the  attack  carrier,  which  is  its  strongest 
attribute.  Wilson  noted  that  uncertain- 
ties as  to  weapons,  belligerents,  and  the 
limits  of  the  war  did  in  fact  impede  car- 
rier deployment  early  in  the  Korean  con- 
flict Future  limited  wars  will  also  be 
surrounded  by  'vmcertainties  as  to  who 
will  fight  and  with  what  weapons." 

Because  of  the  tremendous  investment 
in  a  carrier  and  its  task  force  and  be- 
cause of  the  recognition  of  the  vulner- 
abUity  of  the  carrier  under  certain  con- 
ditions, the  Navy  is  naturally  hesitant  to 
commit  the  carrier  to  a  conflict  or  po- 
tential conflict.  Once  committed,  the 
ever-present  fear  of  enemy  attack  may 
prevent  the  carrier  from  serving  as  an 
effective  sea  bajse  for  tactical  airstrikes. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
threats  which  have  limited  a  carriers 
responsiveness  and  effectiveness  in  past 
wars  are  far  more  dangerous  today.  And 
since  naval  doctrine,  as  Wilson  points 
out,  "as  yet  says  nothing  about  treating 
the  attack  carrier  as  expendable  in  a 
limited  war,"  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  carrier  will  be  even  less  effective 
in  future  conflicts  with  a  sophisticated 

enemy.  .,     ,  „ 

The  Navy,  however,  refuses  to  fully 
recognize  the  vulnerability  of  carriers. 
Its  grandiose  plaiming  for  the  use  of 
carriers  illustrates  this  fact. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
comment  upon  the  agreements  by  which 
the  Navy  has  attempted  to  demonstrate 
the  invulnerability  of  the  aircraft  car- 
rier. I  will  quote  from  a  speech  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral 
Mooter,  who  said  at  a  recent  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  convention: 

In  some  50  wars  or  near  wars  since  1946, 
we  have  not  lost  a  carrier  or  had  one  dam- 
aged owing  to  hostile  action. 

That  is  what  he  told  the  VFW  in 
order  to  satisfy  them  that  the  attack 
carrier  was  no  longer  vulnerable. 

I  wrote  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
and  asked.  "Would  you  please  provide 
me  with  a  list  of  those  wars  or  near  wars 
that  you  based  your  Invulnerability  ar- 
gument upon?" 

After  some  10  days,  I  received  a  docu- 
ment which,  surprisingly,  was  classified. 
In  it,  he  recounted  not  50.  but  48  wars 
or  near  wars  in  which  the  aircraft  car- 
rier had  actually  been  involved  or 
alerted. 

In  four  of  those  wars  or  near  wars, 
the  aircraft  carrier  was  not  even  there; 
it  had  just  been  alerted.  We  checked  the 
names  of  the  various  wars  or  near  wars, 
and  asked  the  admiral  to  declassify 
them,  so  that  the  Senate  could  know  the 
experiences,  areas,  and  events  in  which 
the  carrier  has  been  involved  during  the 
past  23  years.  Such  a  list  would  probably 
be  the  best  indication  of  when,  under 
what  circumstances,  and  in  what  kind  of 
challenges  the  naval  attack  carrier  was 
used. 

We  received  a  partially  declassified 
list.  To  be  charitable  to  the  Navy,  I  would 
say  the  most  embarrassing  Incidents  re- 
main classified.  But  it  Is  fair  to  say  that 


at  least  half  of  these  aUeged  wars  or 
near  wars  were  wars  in  which  the  carrier 
was  only  remotely  involved,  and  against 
alleged  enemies  which  had  no  capacity 
at  all  to  inflict  any  kind  of  damage  upon 
the  attack  carrier,  even  if  they  wanted 
to;  and  in  most  cases  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  did. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  says  much  about 
the  InvulnerabUity  of  the  carrier  In 
those  Incidents  where  the  carrier  was 
not  Involved,  to  say  it  was  not  sunk;  or 
to  say,  when  in  about  half  the  instances 
that  he  has  listed  in  this  message  the 
enemy  had  no  capacity  to  respond  at  all, 
or  showed  no  intention  of  responding, 
that  somehow  the  carrier  survived  and 
therefore  is  invulnerable. 

The  issue  on  vulnerability  Is  an  obvi- 
ous one:  Do  modern  missilery,  aircraft, 
submarines,  and  other  kinds  of  tech- 
nology and  weapons  raise  doubts  as  to 
the  survivability  of  the  attack  carrier 
under  certain  instances  and  in  certain 
kinds  of  wars?  That  is  the  Issue,  and  I 
deeply  regret  that  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  would  base  his  case  for  the 
invulnerability  of  the  carrier  by  refer- 
ring to  a  Ust  of  minor  events  and  foreign 
riots  In  which  no  carrier  was  simk  or 
damaged. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  de- 
classlfled  version  of  the  list  of  instances 
to  which  the  admiral  made  reference  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

SUMMABT    OF    WaBS.    NEAR    WARS    SINCE     1946 

(The  following  list  represents  only  major/ 
minor  conflicts  or  crises  where  U.S.  Naval 
units  were  Involved  as  prime  factors,  alerted 
or  redeployed.) 

Turkey  (4/46) :  USSR-Iran  hoetlllttes  and 
USSR-Turkey  diplomatic  tensions;  Naval 
unit  deployed  as  affirmation  of  U.S.  inten- 
tions to  shore  up  Turks  against  '"jvlet  Im- 
perialism. 

Trieste  (7/46)  :  Trieste  ownership  dispute: 
U.S.  and  British  Naval  units  dispatched  to 
scene  with  open  warfare  Imminent.  Com- 
menced Adriatic  Patrol  which  lasted  until 
Trieste  Issue  resolved  In  1954. 

Greece  (9/46)  :  Political  crisis.  Naval  Units 
visit  requested  by  U.S.  Ambassador. 

Indochina  War  (11/46-7/54)  :  Naval  units 
employed    in    evacuation,    assistance,    alert 

Israel  (6/4&-4/49)  :  Naval  units  assigned 
UN  mediator  for  the  Palestine  Truce.  Evacu- 
ated UN  team  eventually  in  July. 

Greek  Civil  War  (46-49)  :  Presence  and 
alert. 

Korea  (60-53) :  Combat  operations. 

Tachens  Crisis  (7/54-2/55)  :  Evacuation  ol 
civilians/military  personnel;  alert  and  opera- 
tions. 

Vietnam  Guerrilla  VTax  (9/55-Present) : 
Presence,  assistance,  combat  operations. 

Red  Sea  (2/56)  :  Naval  unit  patrols  estab- 
lished In  view  of  developing  Suez  Crisis. 

Jordan  Tension  (5/56)  :  Provided  presence. 

Pre-Suez  Tension  (7'56):  Alert. 

Suez  War  (10-11/56) :  Alert,  evacuation, 
provided  presence. 

Jordan  Crisis  (4/57)  :  External  conspiracy 
charged  with  Intent  to  subvert  Jordan.  Naval 
units  dispatched. 

Klnmen  Island  (7/57)  :  Communist  shell- 
ing. Naval  units  dispatched  to  defend  Taiwan. 

Haiti  Disorders  (6/57)  :  Alert,  stirface  pa- 
trols. 

Syria  Crisis  (8-12/57)  :  Alert,  provided  pres- 
ence. 

Lebanon  Civil  War  (5/58) :  Support  opera- 
tions. 


Jordan/Iraq  Unrest  (8-12/68) :  Alert,  sur- 
velllance,  surface  patrol. 

Cuba  Civil  War  (12/66-12/68)  :  Alert,  evac- 
uation, provided  presence. 

Quemoy-MatBU  Crisis  (9-10/68)  :  Evacua- 
tion, combat  operations. 

Panama  Invasion  (4/69) :  Provided  pres- 
ence. 

Berlin  Crisis  (5-9/59)  :  Alert,  provided  pres- 

ence-  __, 

Nationalist  China-Communist  China  Crisis 

(7/59)  :  Provided  presence. 
Panama  Demonstrations  (8  &  11/59) :  Al«rt. 
Laos  Civil  War   (12/60-6/61)  :    Alert,  pro- 
vided presence. 

Congo  Civil  War  (7/60-8/83) :  Alert,  evac- 
uation. 

Caribbean  Tension  (4-12/60)  :  Alert,  air 
and  surface  patrols. 

Guatemala-Nicaragua  (11/60)  :  Alert,  air 
and  surface  patrols. 

Bay  of  Pigs  Crisis  (6/61) :  Alert. 
Zanzibar  Riots  (6/61) :  Alert. 
Berlin  Crisis   (9/61-5/63)  :  Alert,  provided 
presence. 

Dominican  Republic  (11-13/61) :  Alert,  air 
and  surface  patrols. 

Ouantanamo  Tension  (1  and  7/63) :  Alert, 
provided  presence. 

Guatemala    (3/63) :    Alert,  provided  pres- 
ence. 
Thailand  (6/26) :  Alert,  provided  presence. 
Quemoy-Matsu    Crisis     (6-62) :     Provided 
presence. 

Cuban  MlssUe  Crisis  (10-11/63) :  Provided 
presence  and  Intervention. 

Yemen  Revolts  (2-4/63)  :  Alert,  provided 
presence,  surface  patrols. 

Laos  Tension  (4/63) :  Alert,  provided 
presence. 

Jordan  Crisis  (4/63) :  Alert,  provided  pres- 
ence, surface  patrols. 

Caribbean  Tensions  (1963)  :  Alert,  air  and 
surface  patrols. 

Vietnam  Civil  Disorders  (8-9  and  10/63)  : 
Alert,  air  and  surface  patrols. 
Dominican  Republic  (9/63) :  Alert. 
South  Vietnam  CrUls   (11/63):  Following 
death  of  President  Diem.  Provided  presence. 
Indonesia-Malaysia    (12/63):    Alert,    pro- 
vided presence. 

Panama  (1-4/64) :  Alert,  provided  presence 
and  evacuation. 

Guantanamo  Tensions  (4-7/64)  :  Provided 
presence,  surface  patrols. 

Panama  (5/64) :  Provided  presence. 
Dominican  Republic  (6  and  7/64) :  Air  and 
surface  patrols. 

Tonkin  Gulf  (8/64)  :  Combat  operations. 
Dominican  RcpubUc   (4/65)  :  Intervention 
and  combat  operations. 

Arab-Israeli   War    (6/67)  :    Alert,   provided 

presence,  covered  evacuation  of  U.S.  citizens. 

Pueblo   Capture    (1-4/68):    Redeployment 

of  forces:  maintained  presence  in  area  to  take 

actions   as   directed. 

EC-121  Loss  (4/69)  :  Redeployed  forces; 
maintained  presence  to  take  actions  as  di- 
rected. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Navy,  however, 
refuses  to  fully  recognize  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  carrier. 

The  Navy  justification  for  15  carriers 
is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  carrier 
fleet  must  be  adequate  to  fight,  simul- 
taneously, two  and  one-half  wars — that 
is,  a  major  conventional  war  upon  both 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  plus  a 
brush-fire  war  somewhere  else. 

The  Navy  assumes  that  the  carrier 
will  be  a  vital  participant  in  the  full 
range  of  conventional  conflicts — the  rela- 
tively minor,  Dominican  RepubUc  type, 
the  mild-range  Vietnam  type,  and  the 
full-scale  conventional  war — whatever 
that  would  be  in  this  nuclear  era. 

By  allocating  to  itself  such  a  major  role 
in  such  a  range  of  possible  conflicts,  the 
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Navy  refuses  to  acknowledge  that  events 
have  changed  the  proper  role  of  the  car- 
rier since  1945  by  limiting  the  scenarios 
in  which  carriers  can  be  effective. 

When  engaged  in  a  major  conventional 
war  with  a  sophisticated  enemy,  the 
carrier  task  force  will  be  exposed  to  a 
complete  range  of  anticarrier  weapons. 
While  the  Soviet  Union  represents  the 
greatest  military  threat  to  the  carrier, 
other  countries  possess  various  weapons 
designed  for  anticarrier  warfare. 

For  example,  Desmond  Wilson  points 
out  that  Cut>a,  China,  Indonesia,  and 
Egj'pt,  in  adfiltlon  to  the  Warsaw  Pact 
states,  are  kiiown  to  have  large  numbers 
of  Soviet-built  lli-28  Beagles — bombers 
which  are  cabable  of  striking  carrier  task 
forces  with  la  4,400-pound  bomb  load 
at  a  combat  hidlus  of  about  800  nautical 
miles.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
distributed  at  least  some  of  their  1,500 
to  2,000  TU-16  Badgers,  a  bomber  ca- 
pable of  bein^  used  against  surface  ves- 
sels. The  Badger,  known  to  have  been 
^upp^ed  to  China  and  Indonesia,  can 
carrx-two  ait--to-surface  missiles  or  a 
7.000-pound  load  to  a  radius  in  excess 
of  1.500  nautical  miles.  Large  numbers 
of  Mig-21's  have  been  made  available 
to  Communist  satellites  and  some  neu- 
tral states.  Furthermore,  the  Styx  mis- 
sile and  other  antiship  missiles  are  also 
in  the  arsen«d  of  many  of  the  Soviet 
aUies. 

In  addition  to  high  performance  air- 
craft and  mi^es.  the  Soviet  Union  has 
distributed  a;  number  of  its  Whiskey 
class  long-rajnge  conventional  subma- 
rines to  several  satellite  and  neutral 
nations.  ■ 

There  are,|  therefore,  relatively  few 
scenarios  in  Which  you  can  imagine  a 
carrier  free  f rj>m  threats  of  enemy  action 
and  thus  ablq  to  fimctlon  effectively  in 
an  offensive  ttactlcal  capacity.  This  Is 
not  to  say  thajt  the  carrier  has  no  role  in 
a  conflict  where  the  enemy  has  some 
anticarrier  capability.  But  as  the  ca- 
pabiUty  increases,  so  does  the  threat,  and 
carriers  simplir  do  not  operate  effectively 
in  such  an  environment. 

The  Navy  ii  quick  to  remind  us  that 
land  bases  fof  tactical  aircraft  are  also 
vulnerable  to 'enemy  attack.  This  is,  of 
course,  true,  ^iand  bases  are  subject  to 
attack  by  aircraft  and  missiles;  in  addi- 
tion, they  are  Uniquely  subject  to  groimd 
attack  and  artillery,  particularly  in  a 
guerrilla  war  as  in  Vietnam. 

But  in  examining  the  relative  vulner- 
ability of  larid  and  sea-based  tactical 
airpower,  we  iiust  look  at  their  relative 
effectiveness.  |  The  historical  record 
strongly  suggests  that  land  bases  are  less 
inhibited  than  carriers  by  the  threat  of 
attack  and  that  they  are  capable  of 
delivering  more  offensive  sorties. 

The  threat  otf  enemy  attack  £ilso  makes 
the  carrier  less;  desirable  from  a  cost  point 
of  view.  It  hj^s  been  estimated  that  at 
least  one-half  ()f  the  cost  of  a  carrier  task 
force  is  allocated  for  carrier  defense. 
This  high  allocation  of  resources  to  de- 
fense sharply  raises  the  cost  of  each 
carrier-based  offensive  sortie.  In  return 
for  this  large  investment  in  carrier  de- 
fense, we  have  carrier  task  forces  which, 
in  all  probabllJ|ty,  would  be  of  little  valiie 
against    high    level    threats — and    are 


overly  oriented  toward  defense  against 
low  level  threats. 

FAILURX   or  OTHXX  NATIONS  TO   BTTXLO  CAKUKKS 

It  may  well  be  that  all  of  these  con- 
siderations explain  the  reluctance  of  the 
Soviet  Union — and  almost  every  other 
nation — to  rely  on  attack  carriers.  In 
fact,  the  United  States  is  the  only  major 
military  power  with  an  attack  carrier 
in  its  fleet.  Neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor 
China  has  built  a  single  attack  carrier, 
and  neither  plans  to  do  so.  England  Is  In 
the  process  of  phasing  out  its  attack 
carriers,  and  Prance  is  the  only  other 
coimtry  with  such  a  carrier. 

According  to  a  1969  report  by  the  Sea- 
power  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  Soviet 
Union  in  recent  years  has  built  over  500 
surface  ships  in  20  classes.  The  report 
states: 

The  Soviet  Union  is  developing  a  massive 
well-balanced  program  in  virtually  all  phases 
of  seapower. 

The  U.S.  Navy  not  only  agrees  with 
this  tissessment,  it  constantly  stresses  the 
growing  menace  of  the  Soviet's  surface 
fleet.  Only  the  absence  of  attack  carriers 
prevents  the  Soviet  fleet  from  surpassing 
ours,  according  to  the  Navy.  The  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  recently  stated  that 
these  carriers  "are  the  key  to  our  pres- 
ent superiority,"  and  that  "with  too  few, 
or  none"  in  the  U.S.  fleet,  "the  Soviets 
would  probably  be  the  leading  naval 
fx)wer." 

Even  Eissuming  that  carriers  are  the 
key  to  our  naval  superiority,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  we  do  not  need  as  many  as 
15  carriers  to  maintain  this  superiority. 

But  if  the  carrier  is  really  such  a  vital 
ship,  then  why  have  the  Soviets  failed 
to  build  a  single  attack  carrier?  Why  do 
they  have  no  plans  to  do  so?  Since  they 
are  currently  in  the  midst  of  a  massive 
shipbuilding  program  and  since  they  ob- 
viously have  the  technological  capability 
to  build  carriers,  their  decision  to  rely  on 
other  surface  ships  cannot  be  due  to  lim- 
ited resources.  The  U.S.  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  offered  the  following  expla- 
nation for  the  Soviet  failure  to  build  at- 
tack carriers: 

Geography,  more  than  any  other  reason 
has  kept  the  Soviets  out  of  the  aircraft  car- 
rier business.  The  routes  of  egress  from  So- 
viet naval  bases  to  the  open  oceans  are,  by 
way  of  choke  points,  controlled  by  other 
FKJwers.  For  an  aircraft  carrier  such  a  situa- 
tion could  spell  disaster  in  a  shooting  war. 
If  the  Soviets  were  to  gain  control  of  the 
points,  however,  the  situation  might  change. 

But  this  constriction  of  egress  from 
Soviet  naval  bases  to  the  open  seas  has 
not  deterred  the  Soviets  from  building  a 
large  nimiber  of  almost  every  other  type 
of  surface  warship.  If  the  Soviets  can 
move  their  carriers  and  destroyers 
through  those  choke  points,  then  why 
would  a  carrier  pose  a  different  prob- 
lem? It  would  seem  that  Soviet  naval 
planners  have  decided  that  attack  car- 
riers simply  are  not  worth  their  enormous 
cost. 

Regardless  of  the  reasons  for  the  So- 
viet decision  not  to  build  carriers,  our 
Navy  carmot  have  it  both  ways.  Either 
carriers  are  not  that  vital  to  a  surface 
fleet  and  the  Soviet  Navy  Is  a  threat 


without  them,  or  else  the  Soviet's  sur- 
face fleet  is  not  a  significant  naval 
threat. 

rAILiniK    OF    NAVT    TO    RECOGNIZX    COMPLXMEN- 
TABT   ROLE 

All  of  these  argimients  are  not  In- 
tended to  prove  that  there  is  no  need  for 
attack  carriers.  Indeed,  carriers  can  serve 
as  a  complement  to  land-based  air  pow- 
er—but primarily  In  limited  conflicts 
where  land  bases  are  not  Immediately 
available. 

Despite  the  Navy's  recognition  that 
carriers  should  be  ccKnplementary  to 
land-based  airpower.  It  has  l)een  un- 
willing to  accept  the  fact  that  the  need 
for  carriers  is  reduced  where  there  Is 
ample  land-based  air  capability. 

Carriers,  for  example,  were  useful  In 
the  beginning  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
when  land  bases  were  still  limited.  But 
a  serious  question  can  be  raised  whether 
the  Navy's  continuing  level  of  Involve- 
ment in  the  Vietnam  conflict — once  suf- 
flcient  land  bases  were  constructed 
there — reflects  as  much  the  need  to  give 
the  Navy  a  "piece  of  the  action"  as  a 
reasoned  military  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  here  that 
the  decision  to  stop  bombing  in  Vietnam, 
with  which  I  heartily  agree,  has  certainly 
reduced  the  need  for  attack  air  carrier 
force  levels.  One  would  like  to  see  what 
response  the  Navy  makes  to  that  change 
of  circumstances. 

The  designation  of  six  carrier  task 
forces  to  the  Atlantic  and  nine  to  the 
Paclflc  also  attests  to  the  Navy's  un- 
willingness to  recognize  the  complemen- 
tary nature  of  carrier-based  airpower. 
Commenting  on  the  Mediterranean  task 
forces,  Desmond  Wilson  wrote: 

with  the  subsequent  development  of  land- 
based  air  covering  NATO's  southern  flank, 
£ind  with  the  later  introduction  Into  the  re- 
gion and  coverage  of  the  region  by  sea  and 
land-based  missile  systems,  the  Sixth  Fleet 
may  have  become  increasingly  redundant.  It 
almost  certainly  became  increasingly  vulner- 
able with  the  marked  growth  of  the  Soviet 
nuclear  capability,  along  with  submarine, 
aviation,  and  missile  delivery  systems. 

But  even  this  type  of  fleet  deployment 
can  be  carried  out  with  less  than  15  car- 
riers. The  Navy  claims  that  15  carrier 
task  forces  are  required  to  keep  five  con- 
tinually on  station — two  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  three  in  the  Western  Paclflc. 
While  the  Navy  points  out  that  the  rate 
of  "on  station"  deployment  has  actually 
been  higher  in  the  past,  they  continue  to 
insist  that  three  task  forces  are  needed 
to  maintain  one  "on  station"  throughout 
the  year.  This  method  of  deployment  Is 
explained  as  arising  from  the  need  to 
rest  the  crew,  make  necessary  repairs, 
and  take  care  of  other  logistical  prob- 
lems. 

The  Navy  does  concede  that,  but  for 
the  need  to  relieve  the  crew,  a  carrier 
task  force  could  remain  on  station  for 
a  longer  period  of  time.  However,  they 
have  never  satisfactorily  explained  why 
the  relief  of  the  crew  should  force  the 
carrier  to  be  withdrawn  from  forward 
deployment. 

The  Navy  Itself  has  successfully  dealt 
with  this  problem  In  the  operation  of 
Polaris  submarines  by  using  what  is 
called  a  "blue  and  gold"  crew  concept — 
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. „„  „„fi„»  H11H7  anH  Nominal  air  voing  complements              carrier  mean  that  we  will  be  stuck  with 

^l  'cr.TL    J^ply    rc^t^     B?  S£  Enterpri.efKittyHau,ic:Forrestalcls«^:           an  obsolete  attack  carrier  fleet.   I   re- 

the    crew    Is    stoply    rotatw.  JY    u^        Fighter  squadrons  (F-4) 2     ferred  to  this  argument  several  times 

method,  a  Pola'l^^bmarine  is  able  to        ^s     ^^^^^^  squadrons '(A-7) 2     today.  Excluding  the  oldest  four  carriers. 

stay  on  active  duty  for  a  signifl^nuy        ^^^^^  squadron  (A-6) 1     the  attack  carrier  force  consists  of  one 

longer  time  than  the  '^"fer.  Ana  yei.  Electronics   warfare/tanker   squadron           nuclear    carrier,    the   Enterprise;    eight 

the  Navy  has  failed  to  adapt  this  method  ,eka-3)  . 1     forrestaZ  carriers,  and  three  Midu^ays;  in 

or  a  simUar  one  to  the  attack  cwrien  Airborne     early     warning     squadron                      ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^_ 

Such  a  procedure  would  make  It  possible  (E-2)  1  • 

a  reduced  carrier  fleet.  ^  modem   aircraft  with   safety   and  effl- 

MOM  EFFICIENT  USE  OF  PRESENT  FLEET  Total  A-4  equivalents - 132     clency. 

Those  who  favor  the  authorization  for  =        i  emphasize  that  because  the  Armed 

the  new  carrier  in  the  pending  bill  argue  Midway  class:                                                   Services  Committee  report  cites  as  one 

that  the  carrier  Is  needed,  even  if  the  ^^f **L ''''"***'"°'*^,/rr®>^    *           ^"      o     »'  ^^  ™a^  reasons  the  fact  that  many 

carrier  force  size  is  reduced.  In  a  recent  Li?hTSta''ck\°qSoM(A':7 )";::::::      2     of  the  new  aircraft  cannot  be  accommo- 

news  conference.  Secretary  Laird  stated:         Attack  squadron  (A-6) 1     dated  on  these  carriers. 

Whether  we  have  a  12-  or  15-carrler  force  Electronics    warfare/ tanker    squadron                  The  truth  is  that  12,  or  perhapw  13,  Of 

does  not  affect  the  request  for  cvAN-69.  (EKA-3)  1     these  carriers  can  handle  everything  we 

™.                 *    „   „«^«,i,ri«^  fviio  ormi  Airborne,    early    warning    squadron            ^re  making  ajid  plan  to  make.  In  addl- 

Theassumptioi^underlyngth^^^^  ,e_2)  ^^  .-—-      1     tion,  the  three  Midways  are  the  only 

ment  ai-e  that  ^he  older  attack  earners  Reconnaissance  squadron  (R/;^)---  '        carriers  in  this  group  over  13  years  old, 

are  no  longer  usable;  that  they    there-  j,^,^^  squadron  detachment  (UH-2) .      1                             ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

fore,  must  be  replaced  with  modem  nu-  — —             n,fvi«.mi7.Pd 

clear  carriers:  and  that  a  congressional  Total  a-4  equivalents 108     oeenmoaemizea. 

Son  to  defer  the  building  of  CVAN-69  =        ™8  means  that  we  will  have  13  attack 

„A\yi,^Xr^ tvxat  th«.r*>  i«  a  substantial  Hancock  class:                                                    earners  which  are  not  obsolete  by  the 

^^^  ^"^..f^iciSl^an^k  <St?s  1^        Pigbter  squadrons  (F-8) 2     Navy's  standards,  at  least  through  1976, 

fl^rfflT^'f  and^i?1uch^SsTon  wS  ^''^^  ^'^'^  ^^^-'''°^'  (A^)...              3     and  probably  longer  in  light  of  the  mod- 

*^u  I.H.!^oiS^nfnnr«n!Sk^rrier  Electronics    warfare/ tanker    squadron             emization  of  the  Midways.  Even  if  we 

pz^.ri'^z^.To^'.^T  .^i.^^^^^^.-^    rr^irrr^foTetJ^efSJi^: 

jre^rs^lJcrh'arjot'ilifhrS^Sc;  He*^;t?iairin-dVtai-hinent,nH-2)._l         But  why  ar^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  mld-1950's  are  almost  double  the  si2^  Total  A-l  equivalent. 83     '^'rete  "  McNa^^  testifled  before 

of  the  older  carriers,  are  equipped  with  ^                                   =         becretary  Mcr^amara  lesunea  oeiore 

the  most  modem  aircraft,  and.  there-  ^^^^e  class  (the  air  wing  listed  below  u            J^fl^f  i^rti.?,1»r  Si^  wo™?°im^r^r 

fore,  have  far  greater  capability  for  tac-  planned  for  the  Nimftz  in  fiscal  year            a«e  of  a  particular  ship  was  not^^^^^ 

tical  air  than  the  oldest  carriers  which  1973) :                                                         ^t  m  determining  fleet  obsolescence. 

they  replace.  The  Navy  has  stated  that        Fighter  squadrons  (P-14) 2     Rather,  the  key  question  was  whether  a 

the  nuclear  carrier  air  wing  is  tactically        Light  attack  squadrons  (A-7) 2     ship   is  able  to  Perform  its  mission  in  the 

r««H  fhor,  tmi,.o  as  pfT«vtivP  as  fhftt  of        Attack  squadron  (A-6 X     face  of  the  expected  threat." 

Z  Worfd  wTr  n^rriS  ^^'^'^"  V^ufuiron  (KA^)                           1         Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senate  to  look 

the  World  War  11  earners.  Electronics  warfare  squadron  (EA-6) .      1     at  thp  llrt  of  occasions  on  which  the  car- 

But  since  the  Navy  has  followed  a  one-  airborne     early     warning     squadron            rfeJ^  be^i  JTs^Ss  set  ?oS^^ 

for-one  replacement  policy  in  the  past.  (e-2) 1     ner  has  been  used  as  set  lonn  oy  Aomirai 

the  actual  capacity  of  the  carrier  fleet  in  Reconnaissance  squadron  (RA-5C).-.      i     Moorer,  and  I  ask  how  many  of  these 

tenns  of  providing  tactical  air  power  is  Rescue  squadron  detachment  (DH-2) .      1     nunor  events  are  events  m  which,  if  a 

far  greatCT  than  the  15  carrier  force  level  ^                     -—    easier  has  to  be  used  at  aU  one  of  the 

would  inmlv  The  NaWs  carrier  replace-  Total  A-^  equivalents 152     older  carriers  would  not  be  adequate  and 

ment  S"  ^ulKerefore    moS^-  (NoTE.-The  types  of  aircraft  which  can  be     how  many  events  as  listed  by  the  admiral 

curateS^  be  described  as  a  two-for-one  operated  by  a  earner  depend  primarily  upon     require  the  lat^t,  largest,  and  most  ad- 

poUcy— an  escalation,  in  fact,  of  the  car-  the  flight  deck  and  its  instauations  such  as     vanced  earners? 

rw  f^P  Ipvpl    Even  if  the  Naw  can  the  catapults,  arresting  gear  and  elevators.         The    Armed    Services    Committee,    as 

c  f^J^  !  /«l  fS^  rJiVrlna  th7o\d^T  Ship-installed  support  facilities  also  limit     ^-gll  as  the  Navy,  maintains  that  these 

Tr^J^.  titTnuoTJri^Ss    there  Is  ^"'^^^  '^'^  ^^^'''^  '^^'^  "^  "J*"™**? .'^"     older  can-iers  are  "simply  inadequate  to 

carriers  with  nuclear  carriers,  there  is  number  of  aircraft  which  can  be  carried  de-                efHcientlv  and  safelv  the  newest 

no  reason  why  at  least  two  of  the  older  ^^^^  ^po^  deck  area  and  the  mix  of  types,     ^^^^^ft   "oS   ctiratiS    S    the    S  ' ' 

carriers  could  not  be  replaced  as  each  Lme  types  of  aircraft  are  considerably  larger     g^"*"    "°^_^P!^e?.  ^an^iSiy 

new  carrier  joins  the  fleet.  than  others,  and  a  smaller  total  of  generally     Ho^^^ver,    these   carriers   can   certamiy 

We  tried  for  some  time  as  I  indicated  larger  aircraft  can  be  physlcaUy  accommo-  handle  other  jet  aircraft— such  as 
.«WiPr  tn  rtXmilnP Vhether  the  NaVY  da^d.  The  smallest  tactical  aircraft  In  the  F-8's-with  safety  and  efficiency.  And 
eartler,  to  determine  whether  the  Navy  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^^  inventory  is  the  A-i  Syk-  since  the  usefulness  of  attack  carriers  is 
had  a  shorthand  way  or  maicaimg  me  ^^^^  Therefore,  for  standardization  pur-  umited  to  conflicts  where  there  are  low- 
relative  effectiveness  and  capacity  of  the  poses,  the  Navy  expresses  carrier  aircraft  j^y^j  thj-gats.  there  is  no  reason  why 
various  carriers.  capacity  in  terms  of  A^  equivalents.                  ^^^^  ^j^j^j.  carriers  cannot  continue  to 

I  am  pleased  to  find  that  they  have  j^   MONDALE.  This  increased  eapa-     provide  tactical  air  support — that  is,  if 

worked  it  out  In  terms  of  what  they  call  b^ity  of  the  carrier  fleet  means  that  to-     the  Navy  insists  that  it  needs  a  minimum 

the  A-4  equivalent,  which  indicates  the  ^g^y.^  15  attack  carriers  can  deliver  more     of  15  attack  carriers, 

number  and  the  amount  and  the  type  of  tactical  air  support  than  the  15  carriers        it    should   be    pointed   out   that   the 

aircraft  that  operate  on  each  carrier.  which  comprised  the  fleet  in  the  mid-     Navy's  carrier  fleet  is  not  limited  to  at- 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  older  Hancock  igso's.  That  is  why  Secretary  McNamara  tack  carriers.  There  are.  in  addition,  six 
class  has  an  equivalent  of  83.  The  Nimitz  relied  on  the  increased  capability  of  the  smaller  carriers,  used  primarily  for  anti- 
class  has  an  A-4  equivalent  of  152.  newer  carriers  as  a  justification  for  re-     submarine  warfare.  These  carriers  are 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have  ducing  the  size  of  the  carrier  fleet.  Unless     capable  of  handling  several  types  of  tac- 

orinted  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  it  is  assumed  that  the  need  for  tactical     tical  jet  fighters,  and  one  of  them  is 

tabulation  setting  forth  that  informa-  airpower  has  substantially  increased  In     being  cun-ently  used  in  Vietnam  m  an 

tion  the  past  15  years,  a  decision  to  defer  the     "attack"  capacity.  Surely  such  earners 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula-  building  of  an  additional  nuclear  carrier     could  be  used  to  supplement  the  existing 

tion  was  oSered  to  be  prtoted  In  the  will  not  endanger  national  security.          attack  fleet  m  many  cases  where  Uiinted 

RECoro   as  follows:  Nor  does  a  decision  to  postpone  this     tacUcal  air  power  is  called  for.  It  be- 
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more  dlfiBcult,  therefore, 
beginning  of  a  brandnew 
In  light  of  the  overwhelm- 
fleet  which  actually  num- 


bers not  15  b^t  21. 

The  Navy  claims  that  a  "modern 
force"  of  15  ittack  carriers,  in  which 
etwjh  ship  is  retired  after  30  years  of 
service,  requires  a  construction  program 
including  a  ne^  carrier  every  other  year. 
But  there  ar0  several  alternatives  for 
maintaining  of  increasing  the  number  of 
carriers  capable  of  providing  tactical  air 
support,  withiut  resorting  to  such  a 
costly  construction  program.  Given  the 
more  limited  r^le  of  carriers  called  for  by 
modem  military  realities,  the  require- 
ment for  a  flfeet  composed  entirely  of 
huge  attaclc  carriers,  all  capable  of  han- 
dling the  most|modern  aircraft,  is  at  best 
questionable,    i 

It  is  likely  tnat  the  Navy  will  not  ac- 
cept a  more  limited  carrier  role.  The 
Navy  insists  tliat  the  attack  carrier  can 
meet  any  conventional  war  contingency, 
oiaiming  the  ciirrier  to  be  no  more  vul- 
nerable-today than  it  was  in  World  War 
n.  Such  a  poBition  ignores  a  warning 
made  some  ye$rs  ago  by  the  great  naval 
historian,  Alfred  Mahan: 

He  (the  strat<iglst)  will  observe  also  that 

changes  of  tactl^  have  not  only  taken  place 

weapons,  which  necessarily 

that  the  Interval  between 


after  changes  in 
Is  the  case,  bul 


class;  but  It  Is  a 
only  by  a  candid 


such  changes  has  been  unduly  long.  This 
doubtless  arises  from  the  fact  that  an  im- 
provement of  wisapons  Is  due  to  the  energy 
of  one  or  two  nen,  while  changes  In  tactics 
have  to  overcomi  i  the  inertia  of  a  conservative 
jreat  evil.  It  can  be  remedied 
recognition  of  each  change; 
by  careful  stud^  of  the  powers  and  limita- 
tions of  the  neilf  ship  or  weapon,  and  by  a 
consequent  adaptation  of  the  method  of  us- 
ing It  to  the  qualities  it  possesses,  which  will 
constitute  its  tat  itlcs.  History  shows  that  It  is 
vain  to  hope  that  military  men  generally  will 
this,  but  that  the  ones  who 
battle    with    a    great    ad- 


be  at  pains  to  dc 
do    will    go    intf 


vantage — a  :essoi  In  itself  of  no  mean  value. 
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advantages  of 
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involving  third 
ing  upon  tr 
flight  rights 

One  such  instance 
carrier   task 
to  establish  out 
unstable  regio^ 
times  in  the 
has  lent  stability 
ties.  On  the  other 
to  believe  that 
American  powi- 
unilateral  actiofi 
has  actually 
and  our  intere^ 
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basic  motivation  for 

other  than  the  call  for 

the  proper  carrier  force 

afldition  to  these  problems 

effectiveness,  the  use  of 

has  serious  foreign 

.  For  example,  it  is  offl- 

that  one  of  the  main 

carrier  airpower  is  that 

unilaterally,  without 

parties  and  without  rely- 

agreements,  or  over- 


f  <  irce 


PlLSt 


is  the  use  of  the 

to  show  the  flag  or 

military  presence  in  an 

There  may  have  been 

when  a  show  of  force 

or  discouraged  hostili- 

hand,  there  is  reason 

the  ready  availability  of 

has.  at  times,  generated 

where  such  intervention 

n  harmful  to  our  image 


tias  an  obligation  to  de- 
is  in  our  national  inter- 
15  carrier  task  forces 
ateral  action."  In  fulfill- 
we  need  to  know  the 
Tihich  carriers  have  been 


used  In  this  "show  of  force"  role  and  the 
reasons  for  such  a  use  of  the  carrier. 
Elven  if  it  is  determined  that  this  is  a 
legitimate  use  of  naval  power,  the  ques- 
tion arises  whether  attack  carriers  are 
essential  in  performing  this  mission — 
would  smaller  carriers  or  other  warships 
have  the  same  effect? 

The  Navy  also  contends  that  a  carrier 
can  always  be  counted  upon  for  tactical 
air  support  in  a  limited  engagement 
where  land  bases  may  not  be  available 
because  of  political  constraints.  To  be 
sure,  there  may  be  times,  as  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Korean  war,  when  Ismd  bases 
are  actually  held  by  enemy  forces,  and 
carrier-based  air  support  may  be  a  val- 
uable temporary  complement  to  nearly 
all  land  bases. 

But  how  much  of  our  overall  defense 
capability  should  be  devoted  to  that  im- 
likely  possibility  where  we  might  be 
called  upon  to  defend  a  nation  and,  at  the 
same  time,  be  denied  the  use  of  its  bases 
for  tactical  support?  And,  if  the  com- 
mitment arises  out  of  a  multinatlon 
treaty,  such  as  SEATO,  should  there  not 
be  land  bases  available  to  us  in  at  least 
some  of  those  nations  in  the  treaty  or- 
ganization? If  we  need  carrier-based  air- 
power  to  allow  us  to  meet  foreign  com- 
mitments in  areas  where  the  United 
States  is  denied  the  use  of  land  bases, 
it  may  well  be  that  there  is  something 
amiss  about  the  nature  of  these  com- 
mitments. 

In  recent  congressional  testimony,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  stated: 

The  carrier  will  be  necessary  in  the  future 
If  the  U.S.  is  to  have  the  flexibility  and  the 
selectivity  of  operations  in  areas  without 
first  having  to  make  some  political  arrange- 
ment to  do  so.  [Emphasis  Elided.] 

In  light  of  such  testimony,  it  is  im- 
portant for  Congress  to  be  involved  in 
determining  those  situations  in  which 
the  United  States  should  be  prepared  to 
intervene  in  conflicts  unilaterally  and 
"without  first  having  to  make  some  po- 
litical arrangements  to  do  so  ' 

A  congressional  inquiry  into  the  for- 
eign policy  implications  in  the  use  of 
carriers  is  necessary  to  assure  that  for- 
eign policy  determines  the  need  for  mili- 
tary expenditures — rather  than  the 
other  way  aroimd. 

CONCLUSION 

Because  of  these  foreign  policy  im- 
plications and,  more  important,  because 
of  the  overwhelming  evidence  that  the 
carrier  is  an  extravagant  and  often  un- 
necessary means  of  providing  tactical  air 
support,  the  request  for  an  additional 
carrier  raises  fundamental  questions 
which  must  be  answered. 

Throughout  this  statement,  certain 
contentions  have  been  made  about  the 
role  of  the  attack  carrier,  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  deployed,  and  the  proper  size 
of  the  carrier  fleet.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized, however,  that  the  burden  for 
justifying  the  carrier  in  this  bill — as  well 
as  other  carriers — is  and  should  be  on 
the  Navy.  And  while  there  may  be  strong 
disagreement  with  some  of  the  points 
raised  herein,  there  should  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Navy  has  simply  failed  to  meet 
its  obligation  in  this  matter.  The  one 
point  the  Navy  has  made  in  response  to 


the  question  of  whether  we  need  15  car- 
riers is  that  the  matter  is  under  study. 

The  Navy  has  responded  to  questioning 
of  the  carrier  force  level  with  vague  and 
general  assertions  that  at  least  15  at- 
tack carriers  are  needed  to  meet  the  vari- 
ous contingencies  which  might  arise  in 
fulfilling  U.S.  commitments  and  in  pro- 
tecting national  security.  There  has  been 
little  or  no  explanation  as  to  why  chang- 
ing missions  and  contingencies  have  not 
altered  the  carrier  force  level. 

Again  I  bring  up  the  fact  that  none  of 
our  carriers  in  Vietnam  was  used  pri- 
marily in  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
I  am  glad  we  stopped  bombing  there.  Is 
this  not,  then,  a  proper  time  to  consider 
whether  we  could  reduce  some  of  the 
attack  carrier  force  levels,  now  that  that 
mission  is  no  longer  necessary? 

In  response  to  doubts  about  the  effi- 
cacy of  sea-based  air  power,  the  Navy 
points  out  that  since  the  seas  cover 
three-fourths  of  the  earth's  surface,  the 
carrier  can  be  used  in  many  more  places 
than  land  bases.  The  military  historian 
will  recognize  the  disturbing  similarity 
between  this  argument  and  that  ad- 
vanced in  1922  by  a  major  in  the  Cavalry 
who,  observing  the  absence  of  roads  on 
much  of  the  earth's  surface,  wrote: 

To  base  our  transportation  needs  solely 
upon  conditions  existent  In  the  compara- 
tively tiny  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
containing  roads  ...  is  putting  too  many 
eggs  in  the  same  basket. 

As  we  have  seen,  there  are  substantial 
doubts  within  the  Defense  Department 
as  to  whether  a  fleet  of  15  attack  carriers 
can  be  justifled.  Indeed,  the  Defense  De- 
partment's official  response  to  a  congres- 
sional inquiry  about  the  need  for  this 
many  carriers  is  that  the  entire  matter 
is  under  study.  We  know  that  classified 
recommendations  from  the  Systems 
Analysis  Office  have  recommended  the 
same  thing.  It  has  made  observations 
about  the  relative  costs  of  sea-based  air 
that  should  be  the  subject  of  and 
should  be  available  for  the  Senate's  con- 
sideration, but  because  of  classification 
by  the  Defense  Department,  it  cannot  be 
produced  here.  Until  this  study  is  com- 
pleted. Congress  is  asked  to  continue 
spending  for  carriers  as  if  the  need  for 
a  fleet  of  15  was  clear. 

In  effect,  the  Defense  Department 
would  have  us  reverse  the  normal  au- 
thorization process.  Instead  of  seeking 
funds  for  items  which  have  already  been 
justifled,  we  are  being  asked  to  provide 
funds  in  expectation  of  a  rationale.  We 
are  not  following  a  policy  of  one  for  one. 
Our  policy  is  not  neutral,  even  with  re- 
spect to  force  levels,  because  each  new 
nuclear  task  force  attack  carrier  is 
nearly  twice  as  effective  as  the  one  it  is 
replacing. 

It  would  be  fiscally  irresponsible  for 
Congress  to  act  in  this  manner.  At  a  time 
when  the  American  people  are  bearing 
an  overwhelming  tax  burden,  at  a  time 
when  the  President  is  calling  for  a  75- 
percent  cutback  in  Federal  construction, 
and  when  inflation  is  demanding  econ- 
omies in  every  area  of  Government 
.spending,  we  must  demand  adequate 
justification  for  all  programs. 

That  is  why  we  have  introduced  our 
amendment.  The  amendment  in  no  way 
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questions  the  integrity  of  military  lead- 
ers or  of  the  civilian  officials  at  the  De- 
fense Department.  If  anything,  the 
amendment  is  a  bipartisan  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  those  of  us  in  Congress  have 
failed  to  ask  the  hard  questions  con- 
cerning military  spending  that  we  have 
asked  in  the  domestic  area.  Our  past  his- 
tory of  blanket  acceptance  of  the  mlU- 
tary  budget  not  only  is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  our  close  scrutiny  of  proposed  domes- 
tic programs;  it  also  amounts  to  an  ab- 
dication of  our  responsibility  under  the 
Constitution  "to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense,"  "to  raise  and  support 
armies,"  and  "to  provide  and  maintain 

a  navy." 

The  acquiescence  in  military  matters 
is  particularly  true  of  that  part  of  the 
military  budget  Involving  the  general 
purpose  forces— as  opposed  to  strategic 
nuclear  forces.  These  forces,  which  in- 
clude everything  from  carriers  to  man- 
power, make  up  60  percent  of  the  peace- 
time defense  budget.  And  yet,  their  un- 
derlying assumptions  and  objectives  are 
seldom  discussed  by  Congress  and  the 

public.  ,     .  „ 

In  calling  for  congressional  vigilance 
over  miUtary  spending,  I  am  acutely 
aware  of  the  high  priority  of  national 
defense.  In  my  earlier  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  I  pointed  out 
that  in  the  5  years  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate,  I  have  voted  for  $289  billion  in 
defense  spending.  But  approval  of  ques- 
tionable Items  In  the  defense  budget  does 
not  serve  the  cause  of  national  defense. 
It  has  been  observed  that  national  secu- 
rity can  best  be  maintained  if  we  are 
"efficient  in  the  forces  we  buy"— any 
time  forces  cost  more  than  is  necessary 
to  do  a  job,  our  inefficiency  may  require 
us  to  give  up  other  policy  commitments. 

There  is  another  reason  why  it  is  im- 
perative to  take  a  close  look  at  military 
expenditures.  Because  of  the  pressing 
nature  of  our  other  national  priorities, 
any  form  of  unnecessary  and  unjustified 
Federal  spending  must  detract  from  our 
commitments  to  our  children,  our  cities, 
our  towns,  our  farms,  and  our  natural 
environment. 

Budget  Director  Charles  Schultze  ob- 
served: 

The  benefits  and  costs  of  proposed  mili- 
tary programs  cannot  be  viewed  in  Isolation. 
They  must  be  related  to  and  measured 
against  those  other  national  priorities  which, 
in  the  context  of  limited  resources,  their 
adoption  must  necessarily  sacrifice. 

The  time  when  we  could  afford  the 
luxury  of  such  "eternal  verities"  as  a 
fleet  of  15  carriers  has  long  since  passed. 
I  am  very  much  afraid  that  unless  we 
take  a  close  look  at  this  carrier  program, 
our  children  will  observe  in  the  future 
that  our  blind  adherence  to  15  attack 
carriers  was  every  bit  as  absurd  and 
wasteful  as  the  failure  to  recognize  the 
demise  of  the  battleship  and  the  obsoles- 
cense of  the  horse  cavalry. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  on  a  remarkable  speech.  It  Is 
remarkable  because  there  is  no  question 
that  this  enormous  amount  of  spending 


does  require  a  challenge.  We  have  not 
had  this  kind  of  documented  and  thor- 
ough challenge  In  the  years  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate.  There  have  been  times 
when  we  objected  to  aircraft  carriers  in 
the  past,  but  it  was  suggested  that  there 
had  been  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
kind  that  this  speech  represents. 

As  I  understand  what  the  Senator  said, 
as  long  ago  as  1965,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, in  his  posture  statement,  called 
for  some  reduction  in  attack  carriers  by 
the  early  1970's. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
cited  a  number  of  reasons  in  support  of 
a  reduced  role  for  one  attack  carrier.  He 
cited  the  effective  end  of  the  carrier's 
role  m  strategic  retaUation,  given  our 
land  and  submarine-based  missiles. 

He  referred  to  a  number  of  develop- 
ments in  modern  carriers,  modern  air- 
craft, and  modern  refueling  techniques. 
These  developments  give  our  existing 
carriers  a  far  greater  capability.  They 
also  give  our  existing  land  bases  a  far 
greater  range  and  effectiveness.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  last  few  years  the  reach 
of  land-based  air  has  increased  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half  times  and  with 
refueling  techniques  it  is  even  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  the  posture  statement  of  the 
then  Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  Mc- 
NEimara. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EXCERPT  From  Statement  by  Secretary 

McNamara 
By  the  early  1970's  we  plan  to  make  some 
reduction  In  the  niunber  of  attack  carriers. 
Therefore,  in  the  fiscal  years  1965-69  pro-am 
the  new  investment  In  aircraft  and  ships  Is 
limited  to  that  which  would  be  required  by 
a  somewhat  smaller  CVA  force. 

This  judgment  Is  supported  by  four  major 
considerations ; 

(1)  The  Forrestal  class  carriers  are  much 
more  effective  than  the  Essex  class  they  are 
replacing.  A  Forrestal  class  costs  between 
one-third  to  one-half  again  as  much  as  an 
Essex,  but  this  differential  does  seem  justi- 
fied. For  example,  the  area  available  lor  spot- 
ting aircraft  Is  about  50  percent  greater; 
overhead  clearances  in  the  hangar  bays  are 
about  40  percent  greater,  permltUng  larger 
aircraft  to  be  stowed;  aviation  fuel  and  ord- 
nance storage  spaces  are  greater,  allowing 
longer  periods  of  sustained  ccanbat;  and  bo 
forth. 

(2)  The  oapabillties  of  carrier-based  air- 
craft are  improving  steadily.  In  the  attack 
aircraft  field,  we  are  replacing  the  early  A-A's 
with  the  A-4E's.  and  an  entirely  new  all- 
weather,  large  payload  aircraft,  the  A-6,  Is 
being  Introduced.  In  the  fighter  fl«»lii.  we 
are  replacing  the  F-8  low  supersonic,  fair- 
weather  day  fighter  armed  with  Sidewinder 
missiles,  with  the  supersonic  all-weather  F-4, 
armed  with  Sparrow  air-to-air  missiles.  Fur- 
ther gains  In  combat  capability  will  be  real- 
ized when  still  more  effective  aircraft,  such 
as  the  new  VAL  (which  I  will  discuss  pres- 
ently), and  the  F-lll  (TFX),  become  avail- 
able later  in  the  planning  period. 

(3)  By  fiscal  year  1966,  when  we  will  have 
a  large  number  of  strategic  missiles  In  place, 
the  CVA  forces  will  be  relieved  of  their  stra- 
tegic alert  retaliatory  mission,  thus  releasing 
additional  capabilities  for  the  carriers'  lim- 
ited war  mlslson.  Assignment  of  carriers  to 


strategic  missions  restricts  their  fiexlbllity 
in  terms  of  areas  in  which  they  can  operate 
and  the  kinds  of  operations  they  can  conduct. 
If  pilots  and  aircraft  must  be  held  on  nuclear 
alert,   limited   war  capabilities  are  reduced. 

(4)  The  increasing  range  of  land-based 
tactical  aircraft  has  reduced  our  requirement 
for  forward  based  airpower.  The  F-4's  with 
infiigbt  refueling,  can  be  flown  to  Europe  and 
the  West  Pacific.  The  TFX  will  be  able  to 
deploy  to  Europe  without  any  Inflight  re- 
fueling. 

Although  a  precise  analysis  of  the  optimum 
number  of  carriers  Is  difficult  to  make,  it 
seems  clear  on  the  basis  of  these  factors  that 
some  reduction  in  the  nvunber  of  attack 
carriers  will  be  possible  by  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

We  have  deleted  from  the  shipbuilding 
program  the  previously  planned  fiscal  year 
1965  carrier  but  have  tentatively  programed 
another  new  carrier  In  a  later  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  also  points  out  that  the  no- 
tion that  we  should  have  15  attack  car- 
riers goes  back  to  a  time  when  we  faced 
Japan  in  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  actually  goes  back 
further. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  To  1921. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Dr.  Wilson  wrote  a 
thesis  on  the  attack  carrier  and  he  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  determine  what  poli- 
cies and  decisions  justifled  what  he  called 
the  "eternal  verities"  of  a  fleet  of  15 
battleships,  followed  after  World  War 
II  by  15  attack  carriers.  The  only  thing 
he  could  find  was  the  agreement  in  1921. 
the  Washington  Naval  Disarmament 
Treaty,  that  we  should  have  15  ships.  The 
Navy  CEime  back  and  said  we  said  they 
had  not  had  15  ships. 

We  called  an  expert  on  the  matter  and 
we  have  had  printed  In  the  Record  to- 
day a  table.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  num- 
ber of  carriers  we  have  had  every  year 
since  1946  has  been  15. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  research  has 
not  been  done  publicly  before.  It  has  not 
been  publicly  disclosed.  I  think  it  Is  very 
slgnlflcant. 

In  World  War  n  we  were  facing  Japan, 
which  was  a  great  sea  power  in  the  Pa- 
cific where  positions  were  so  farflung. 
Japan  had  its  outi  attack  carrier  fleet 
and  a  great  air  force.  A  large  number  of 
attack  carriers  was  then  logical  and  nec- 
essary. Now,  Japan  has  disarmed. 

What  kind  of  navy  does  China  have? 
Roughly  how  big  Is  China's  navy? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  is  Inslgnlflcant,  I 
am  sure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  talking  about 
in  comparison  with  the  navy  we  faced 
in  Japan. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  not  think 
there  is  any  comparison.  I  am  not  an 
expert. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  intrude  on  the  time  of  anyone, 
but  as  a  matter  of  taking  inventory  of 
our  time,  I  wish  to  make  an  observation. 
We  are  not  going  to  be  in  session  tomor- 
row. The  Senator  fit)m  Minnesota  will 
remember  that  I  suggested  he  obtain 
the  floor  first  today,  and  I  objected  to 
anyone  else  obtaining  the  floor  until  he 
arrived  this  morning. 
However,  in  fair  play,  several   other 
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Senators  wish  to  speak.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  has  been  waiting.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  been  waiting 
all  day.  I  think  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee should  wy  at  least  a  few  words 
without  attempting  to  cut  off  anyone 
else.  In  that  setise  of  recognition,  if  the 
Senator  could  conclude  shortly,  I  would 
take  just  a  few  minutes.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  has  a  speech  he  feels 
compelled  to  make  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MONDAL£.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  hiw  been  very  kind  to  me. 
We  had  the  recess  for  the  funeral.  I 
have  yielded  a  good  deal,  and  thus  it  has 
taken  me  nearly  5  hours. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  does  not 
have  to  yield  indefinitely.  I  do  not  want 
to  make  a  poirit  of  order,  but  the  Sena- 
tor cannot  yield  to  anyone  to  make  a 
speech.  ! 

Mr.  MONDAtE.  I  shaU  yield  the  floor 
in  Just  a  moment.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNlS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  SYMINaTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  MONDAl<E.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
fully  support  tl^e  position  of  the  able  and 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  This  matter  is 
one  which  should  be  discussed  exten- 
sively. I 

I  hope  we  do  iot  have  the  vote  on  Mon- 
day; and  before  we  vote,  I  h(«)e  we  can 
develop  the  issue  thoroughly. 

I  have  listeiied  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  this  afternoon  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

It  was  necessary  for  me  to  be  in  my 
State  part  of  yesterday.  I  hope  not  to 
miss  the  vote  an  this  issue.  Let  us  con- 
tinue untU  all  tihe  facts  are  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMlRE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
continue  briefly.  I  appreciate  the  need  for 
others  who  want  to  speak  and  speak  soon. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  in  his 
presentation  stressed  at  the  outset  that 
he  is  not  making  a  proposal  that  we 
eliminate  all  of  jour  carriers.  He  is  saying 
we  should  consider  whether  we  need  13 
or  14. 

On  the  14,  this  is  the  issue  that  should 
be  debated  ag^  and  again,  I  am  sure, 
in  the  course  of  debate,  as  in  the  course 
of  the  so-callfd  briefings — the  brain- 
washing to  whidh  we  have  been  subjected 
by  those  who  oppose  the  amendment — 
that  we  cannot jeUminate  £ill  the  carriers, 
because  if  we  qo,  we  will  be  defenseless. 
No  one  is  suggesting  that.  The  Senator 
from  MinnesotjB  would  provide  merely 
for  a  study  asi  to  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary to  spend  this  additional  money  for 
this  additional  carrier. 

Mr.  MONDAQE.  The  Senator  could  also 
observe  that  this  is  not  a  bizarre  request. 
In  fact,  as  we  gather  here  this  moment, 
we  know  thatlthe  Defense  Department 
and  the  Nationjal  Security  Council  have 
requested  and  may  have  already  received 
a  study  on  the  .very  issue  we  are  talking 
about  today.  It{  is  obvious  that  this  is  a 
case  where  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  can  work  together  with  mutual 
studies  and  ccme  up  with  a  rational 
decision  that  can  bring  ab3ut  the  most  ef- 
fective and  seasible  defense  and  would 


generate  the  kind  of  public  confidence 

which  that  would  bring  about. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  was  present  at  the 
joint  economic  hearing  when  former 
Director  of  the  Budget  Schultze  testified. 
In  my  view,  he  is  the  most  able  man 
who  ever  served  in  the  Budget  Bureau. 
He  of  course  was  responsible  for  expendi- 
tures covering  a  vast  area,  including  mili- 
tary expenditures,  for  a  number  of  years. 
This  kind  of  question  is  rarely  asked. 
Either  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  or  Representative  Moohhead 
asked  Mr.  Schultze  if  he  coiild  designate 
the  area  of  military  spending  which,  in 
his  view,  should  have  the  lowest  priority 
where  we  could  Justify  most  clearly  a  re- 
duction. Without  any  equivocation  or 
qualification  at  all.  Budget  Director 
Schultze  said,  "Yes,  a  15th  aircraft  car- 
rier." In  his  view,  it  was  the  hardest  to 
justify  of  all  that  was  in  the  $80  billion 
budget. 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  brought  that 
out,  because  I  think  it  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  should  make  us  stop,  look,  and  listen. 

May  I  also  commend  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  on  his  stress  on  the  revolu- 
tion we  have  had  in  military  weaponry. 
It  is  a  revolution.  Some  people  say  we 
have  had  a  revolution  almost  every  5 
years.  There  has  been  a  dramatic  change. 
Yet  we  go  on  and  on  on  the  basis  of  a 
set  justification  that  we  had  20  years  ago 
and  we  must  have  exactly  the  same  now. 
We  make  the  same  kind  of  argiiment  that 
we  have  to  have  the  same  fieet  we  had  in 
the  past.  I  would  also  like  finally  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  on  what  I  think  is  a  most  im- 
pressive analysis  of  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing a  carrier  fieet.  He  points  out,  first, 
not  only  that  we  have  the  ships,  but  the 
planes,  and  the  escort  carriers  and  an- 
other fieet  behind  it,  and  a  third  fleet. 
So,  we  end  up  with  something  that  we 
were  told  in  World  War  n  cost  $83  mil- 
lion, was  $171  million  at  the  time  of  the 
Korean  wew,  and  is  now  $510  million  to 
$700  million  for  this  one 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  might  be  $700  mil- 
lion, but  somewhere  between  $510  mil- 
lion and  $700  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  could  be.  I  have 
heard  the  figure  in  committee  unchal- 
lenged, as  given  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  of  $1.8  billion  for  the  whole 
fleet. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Navy  says  it  will 
cost  $1.8  biUion  for  an  attack  carrier,  the 
wing,  the  destroyers,  and  the  escorts.  Of 
course,  that  has  to  be  times  three. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  times  three. 
Then  we  get  $5.4  billion  to  maintain  a 
carrier  fleet  with  replacements.  The  15 
carriers,  that  is  right.  This  refers  to  40 
percent  of  the  entire  operating  budget  of 
the  U.S.  Navy.  This  cost  is  so  astronomi- 
cal, I  suppose  the  only  way  we  can  ap- 
preciate it  is  in  proportion  to  other 
spending.  That  $5.4  billion  is  15  times  as 
much  as  we  spend  on  low-  and  middle- 
income  housing  for  the  entire  country.  It 
is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  is  spent 
on  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  in  the  entire  Nation.  So 
that  I  think  to  put  this  in  perspective 
and  to  challenge  it  is  not  to  say  that  we 
tear  down  the  military  force  or  weaken 


it  or  enfeeble  It.  but  as  the  Senator  says 
so  well,  it  will  save  money  to  be  used 
more  wisely  in  our  defense,  or  in  some 
other  areas  which  are  so  essential. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  want  to  yield,  because  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  has  been 
very  kind  to  let  me  complete  my 
message. 

I  would  simply  say  this  in  closing,  that 
the  one  set  of  nuclear  carriers,  destroy- 
ers, and  so  forth,  to  keep  one  vring  on 
station,  would  cost  nearly  $1  billion  more 
than  the  President's  widely  heralded  new 
welfare  program  which  is  supposed  to 
bring  sustenance,  health,  and  the  good 
life  to  22  million  Americans. 

One  other  point  in  closing,  and  that 
is  that  Systems  Analysis  has  completed 
this  year  in  July  a  study  of  cost  effective- 
ness, a  cost  comparison  between  the  same 
wing  of  aircraft,  one  on  sea  and  one  on 
land.  It  is  classified.  I  cannot  give  the 
figures.  But  the  cost  comparison  shows 
astonishing  savings  that  can  be  made 
through  land-based  aircraft. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  his  impressive  patience  here 
today.  I  regret  it  has  taken  so  long,  but 
I  have  yielded  to  so  many  Senators  both 
pro  and  con  that  it  has  taken  this  much 
time.     

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  at- 
tack carrier  is  the  backbone  of  the  siur- 
face  Navy  of  the  United  States.  The  car- 
rier force  is  the  primary  naval  strength 
which  assures  us  freedom  of  the  seas  in 
the  face  of  a  growing  Russian  maritime 
capability.  And  freedom  of  the  seas  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  security  of 
these  United  States.  The  Soviet  Union, 
which  is  situated  on  the  large  land  mass 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  has  access  to  most  of 
the  world's  raw  materials  over  land  lines 
of  communication.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  United  States  must  use  the  sea  lanes 
to  provide  critical  raw  materials  not 
available  in  this  hemisphere,  as  well  as 
the  tremendous  amoimts  of  fuel  that  are 
needed  to  operate  an  industrial  machine 
in  peace  or  a  war  machine  during  hos- 
tilities. Oiir  reliance  on  the  high  seas  for 
the  movement  of  the  bulk  of  our  over- 
seas cargo  is  a  simple  matter  of  geog- 
raphy: We  are  essentially  an  island  and 
this  is  not  a  transient  condition  but  a 
permanent,  unchanging  physical   fact. 

To  maintain  our  capability  to  preserve 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  for  the  pursuit 
of  our  own  national  interest  under  the 
threat  of  a  growing  Russian  Navy,  we 
must  have  a  strong  modern  Navy.  This 
can  only  be  achieved  through  the  con- 
tinuing input  of  new  and  modem  ships. 
Let  me  just  make  this  point.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— we  are  not  building  a  new  fleet;  we 
are  trying  to  maintain  a  viable  force  by 
replacing  aging  ships  which  can  no 
longer  perform  their  mission  in  the  face 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  strength  of  the 
threat  that  they  face.  The  attack  car- 
rier is  the  basic  building  block  of  our 
Navy's  strength.  It  seems  to  me  that 
delaying  the  acquisition  of  this  carrier, 
while  costs  continue  to  rise,  and  funds 
are  spent  on  obsolete  equipment,  con- 
stitutes false  economy. 

As  a  maritime  power  with  our  very 
survival  as  a  first-class  Nation  depending 
on  freedom  of  the  seas,  it  is  a  matter  of 
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great  concern  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
our  capability  of  insuring  the  iminter- 
rupted  use  of  the  sealanes  of  commimi- 
catlon  is  being  actively  threatened.  I  was 
impressed  by  some  rather  startling  sta- 
tistics which  were  cited  by  Admiral 
Moorer,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
in  an  address  last  month  to  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  more  than  quadrupled 
its  merchant  ship  tonnage  since  1950. 
On  the  other  hand,  today  the  United 
States  has  less  than  a  third  of  the  mer- 
chant shlw)lng  which  we  operated  in 
1950.  ^      ^^ 

Admiral  Moorer  pointed  out  that  the 
same  trend  prevails  in  combatant  ships. 
Mere  numbers  tell  only  part  of  the  story 
though:  Nearly  60  percent  of  our  war- 
ships upon  which  our  forward  defense 
strategy  depends,  are  20  years  old  or 
more,  while  in  the  Soviet  Navy,  of  the 
1  000  or  more  surface  combatants  and 
submarines  currently  in  the  Soviet  Fleet, 
less  than  one- fourth  of  1  percent  are 
past  the  20-year  mark. 

In  the  face  of  this  dramatic  Increase  m 
naval  capability  by  the  Soviet  Union,  I 
consider  it  the  height  of  imprudence  for 
us  to  allow  our  own  fleet  to  rust  away 
into  obsolescence  while  we  drag  our  feet 
and  fail  to  provide  the  replacement  ships 
that  will  keep  our  Navy  a  viable  force. 

On  the  subject  of  modernization,  Mr. 
President,  I  think  it  is  important  for  Sen- 
ators to  recognize  that  the  need  for  the 
carrier  which  is  funded  In  this  bill  does 
not  depend  for  its  validity  on  a  carrier 
force  level  of  15  or  16  carriers.  When  this 
ship  goes  into  the  fleet  in  1974  it  will  re- 
place a  carrier  which  at  that  time  will  be 
30  years  old— it  replaces  an  Essei-type 
carrier  of  World  War  n  vintage  which  is 
not  capable  of  handling  such  modem  air- 
craft as  the  P-4,  the  RA-5C,  the  A-6,  or 
the  F-14.  Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  Essex 
class  carrier  today  is  restricted  to  second 
class  flghters  and  by  1974,  when  it  is  re- 
placed, it  will  be  operating  what  is,  in  ef- 
fect, third-rate  planes.  I  think  it  is  clear, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  are  approaching 
the  time  when  the  Essex  class  air  wing 
cannot  survive  in  the  threat  environment 
established  by  the  newest  Soviet  tactical 
aircraft.  Certainly  we  will  reach  that 
point  before  CVAN-69  can  be  completed, 
even  if  it  is  started  this  year.  I  for  one 
am  not  wiUing  to  say  to  our  pilots  and 
crewmen,  "Do  the  best  you  can  with 
these  inferior  weapons.  They  are  all  your 
country  can  afford."  I  can  see  no  valid 
reason  for  delaying  the  funding  of  this 
carrier  any  further  whUe  we  restudy 
the  requirement.  The  requirement  has 
been   validated   by   careful   study    and 
analysis  in  the  Navy,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  Congress  when  we  stud- 
ied this  three-ship  building  program  in 
1968.  The  sea  lanes  are  too  vital  to  us 
as  a  maritime  power  to  risk  their  loss.  We 
need  this  carrier  and  we  need  to  start  it 
this  year. 
The  reasons  for  this  action  are  as 

follows: 

First.  For  all  levels  of  military  action 
other  than  all-out  nuclear  war — from  a 
show  of  force  to  general  war— the  attack 
carrier  is  the  primary  striking  force  of 
our  Navy.  It  provides  the  offensive  power 
necessary  to  assure  free  use  of  the  seas 
and  the  air  over  the  seas  in  support  of 
our  national  objectives. 


Second.  Despite  the  tremendous  tech 
nologlcal  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
transportation  and  weapons  systems  in 
this  century,  free  use  of  the  seas— which 
cover  three-fourths  of  the  earth's  8\ir- 
face — continues  to  be  essential  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  whether 
we  are  forced  to  fight  to  defend  ourselves 
or  to  help  defend  our  allies. 

Third.  Today  our  overseas  allies  de- 
pend upon  our  support,  which  must  come 
by  sea.  There  is  no  valid  plan  for  over- 
seas military  operations  of  the  Army,  Air 
Force,  or  amphibious  forces  with  em- 
barked marines  that  does  not  depend  on 
our  free  use  of  the  seas.  For  example.  98 
percent  of  all  of  the  supplies  which  have 
gone  to  Vietnam  have  been  carried  by 

ships.  ^    . 

Fourth.  Our  present  national  strategy 
reUes  heavily  upon  military  forces  de- 
ployed overseas — forces  capable  of  re- 
sponding to  a  spectrum  of  contingencies 
in  overseas  areas  of  primary  national  in- 
terest. These  forward  deployed  forces, 
which  must  be  suppUed  by  sea,  provide 
this  country  with  fiexible  and  rapid  re- 
sponse to  whatever  pressures  our  poten- 
tial enemies  may  apply. 

Fifth.  A  change  in  national  strategy 
resulting  in  the  withdrawal  of  our  de- 
ployed military  forces,  would  increase  the 
requirement  to  maintain  a  strong  mari- 
time posture.  The  capabiUty  of  the 
United  States  to  fight  for  an  extended 
period  in  defense  of  its  territory  and 
areas  of  interest  Is  dependent  on  our 
ability  to  maintain  the  fiow  of  materials 
and  oU  over  the  seas.  The  sheer  bulk  of 
the  dally  use  of  oil  for  military  and  in- 
dustrial needs  precludes  stockpiling 
quantities    for    more    than    short-term 

Sixth.  An  effective  tactical  air  capa- 
bility Is  essential  to  sustain  our  general 
purpose  and  logistic  support  forces 
against  a  determined  enemy  using 
modem  weapons.  Sea-based  and  land- 
based  tactical  aircraft  are  required  to 
provide  support  for  oiu:  forces  in  the 
areas  of  the  world  where  we  must  be 
prepared  to  fight.  ^,    ,     ,        ,i. 

Seventh.  Land-based  tactical  aircraft 
can  be  employed  when  their  land  bases 
have  been  adequately  prepared,  pro- 
visioned and  defended,  and  when  they 
are  located  within  range  of  the  area  of 

conflict.  .    ^ 

Eighth.  Sea-based  tactical  aircraft  are 
required  when  land  bases  are  not  avail- 
able or  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  meet 
the  required  tactical  aircraft  needs.  The 
attack  carriers  can  quickly  concentrate 
this  sea-based  tactical  air  power. 

There  are  those  that  say  that  carriers 
are  provocative;  that  they  tend  to  In- 
volve the  United  States  in  the  affairs  of 
other  nations  and  commit  us  to  wars  we 
do  not  want  to  fight.  To  this  I  can  only 
say  that  of  all  our  major  instrimients  of 
national  power,  the  carrier  is  the  least 
provocative.  U.S.  bases  on  foreign  soil 
invariably  involve  political  and  military 
commitments  in  exchange  for  base 
rights.  The  bases  themselves,  as  centers 
of  U.S.  power  and  Influence,  invite  at- 
tack from  dissident  elements  in  the  host 
country,  involving  us  in  unwanted  con- 
frontations, committing  us  to  measures 
not  in  consonance  with  our  overall  na- 
tional policy.  Sovereignty  questions  as- 
sociated with  our  overseas  bases  have 


caused  problems  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  host  nations  and  have  been  a 
major  source  of  the   Yankee-go-home 
sentiment.  Attack  carriers,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  mobile  air  bases  which  can  be 
retained  in  home  waters  and  deployed 
or  withdrawn  to  meet  changing  interna- 
tional  situations   without   altering   our 
international  commitments.  Carriers  can 
remain  in  home  waters  and  then  deploy 
to  an  overseas  trouble  spot.  When  de- 
ployed, the  carrier  can  remsdn  in  the 
wings,  out  of  sight,  so  as  not  to  upset  a 
delicate  situation  but  still  be  available 
to  unleash  its  power  at  a  moment's  notice 
or  should  the  situation  dictate,  the  de- 
ployed carrier  can  appear  on  the  scene 
and  by  its  very  presence  provide  a  sta- 
bilizing influence  by  serving  as  tangible 
evidence  of  U.S.  interests. 

A  final  word,  Mr.  President,  about  the 
effect  that  delay  in  funding  this  carrier 
this  year  would  have.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ators are  aware  that  we  have  already 
obligated  In  1968  and  1969  fxmds.  some 
$132.9  million,  and  that  a  large  portion 
of  this  has  either  been  spent  or  would 
be  lost  in  termination  charges  if  the 
contract  for  long  leadtime  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion components  were  terminated.  In 
addition,  the  Navy  estimates  that  the 
disruptions  in  the  production  plan  might 
well  add  an  additional  $100  million  to 
the  projected  total  cost  of  this  carrier 
should  we  make  the  delayed  decision 
next  year  to  fimd  the  carrier  with  fiscal 
year  1971  funds.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  of  the  efforts  of  the  Senate  this 
year  to  reduce  the  spending  level  of  our 
national  defense.  I  know  that  this  has 
been  a  sincere  effort,  a  dedicated  effort, 
but  we  must  all  recognize  that  the  threat 
we  are  facing  is  not  diminishing  and  if 
we  reduce  the  level  of  our  spending  to  op- 
pose that  threat,  then  we  must  get  more 
for  oiir  money.  We  must  spend  our  avaU- 
able  defense  funds  more  wisely.  In  my 
judgment,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  wise 
to  waste  funds  on  indecision.  It  is  not 
wise  to  delay  the  introduction  of  need- 
ed capability  into  our  fleet  needlessly, 
and  that,  in  my  judgment,  is  what  this 
amendment  would  do:  First,  inject  need- 
less delay,  and  second,  substantially  In- 
crease the  cost  in  the  weapon  system 
which  I  am  convinced  is  urgently  re- 
quired to  maintain  modem  naval  forces 
that  are  vital  to  our  national  interests. 
I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  not  be 
adopted.  ^  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  undertake  today,  particularly  at  this 
time,  to  outline  all  of  the  real,  basic  rea- 
sons for  inclusion  in  the  bill  of  the  car- 
rier. I  shall  do  so  in  the  course  of  future 
debate.  But  many  other  Senators  are  pre- 
pared to  speak  on  the  subject.  As  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  I  wish  briefly  to 
sum  up  what  I  think  are  the  real  issues 
and  the  real   decision   to  be   made. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  law  that 
sets  15  or  any  other  number  as  the  level 
of  the  carrier  force.  They  are  not  au- 
thorized In  that  way.  The  President  can 
order  them  cut  In  half  tonight.  He  would 
not  be  violating  sny  law  if  he  did  so. 
This  matter  is  passed  on  every  time  a 
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bill  on  the  si^bject  comes  before  the 
Senate,  or  on  $n  appropriation  bill.  The 
Appropriations!  Committee  could  recom- 
mend cutting  |down  on  the  number  of 
carriers  by  cutting  down  on  the  money. 
That  would  be:  the  issue.  So  there  is  no 
single,  fixed  law  about  It. 

This  afternoon,  I  have  already  ex- 
plained that  this  is  purely  a  replacement. 
We  have  four  types  of  planes,  four  of  the 
major  ones  of  i^  the  planes  that  fly  from 
carriers,  that  fcannot  even  use  the  old 
carriers.  In  thejcourse  of  time,  something 
must  be  done  about  them.  The  only  thing 
to  do,  an3rwayi  is  to  have  the  modem 
weapons  and  pfiase  out  the  older  ones  as 
fast  as  can  be  done  with  prudence.  How 
much  is  taken]  out  because  of  this  one 
going  in  will  pe  determined  by  condi- 
tions that  existjin  1974. 

That  will  be  f  judgment  matter  for  the 
President  of  thie  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defeise,  and  the  Congress. 

We  start  with  the  fact  here  that  3 
years  ago  Mr.  McNamara — he  has  been 
quoted  .on  both  sides  of  this  matter,  but 
h»-is  a  v«ry  knowledgeable  man — decided 
that  this  coujitry  should  have  three 
modem  ;V<mit;^-class  carriers.  The  plan 
was  to  get  them  over  a  period  of  6  years, 
one  every  2  years.  We  have  already 
slipped  on  th&i  1  year  in  time;  $140  mil- 
lion, in  round  ^umbers,  has  already  been 
appropriated  for  the  carrier  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  find  a  great  deal  of  that  has 
been  spent  un0er  authorizations  of  the 
Congress.  Virtually  all  of  it  has  been 
authorized  im^er  the  authority  of  the 
Congress.  Now  j this  Is  for  the  final  pay- 
ment on  it.       j 

But  someon^  comes  along  and  says, 
"Wait.  We  ouiht  to  have  the  General 
Accoimting  Office  look  into  this.  We 
ought  to  cut  pack  and  overrule  these 
people  imtil  we|  can  get  certain  informa- 
tion from  thenl." 

I  understand  an  amendment  has  been 
offered  to  change  the  provision  from  the 
General  Accounting  OflQce  to  the  Con- 
gress, but,  anyway,  that  is  the  motiva- 
tion, or  part  of  it,  involved  in  the 
amendment. 

There  are  np  overnms  involved,  be- 
cause there  hai  not  been  time  for  over- 
runs with  resp^t  to  this  particular  car- 
rier. However,  I  have  the  figiires  for  the 
overnuis  for  the  last  two  we  built  of  this 
kind.  One  had]  an  authorized  total  cost 
of  $280  million^  with  an  actual  cost  of 
$298  million.  The  second  one  had  an 
authorized  coat  of  $293  million.  The 
actual  cost  was  $247  million,  so  that  cost 
was  almost  $50  million  less  than  the 
estimate. 

So  we  are  tal  ting  here  in  a  category  of 
something  that  is  fairly  definite  and 
fixed.  The  matter  has  already  been 
started.  The  mftney  has  been  spent.  The 
only  issue  here,  after  all,  is  the  moderni- 
zation of  weapons. 

There  is  ancther  item  that  has  been 
spoken  against  already,  the  A-14,  which 
is  to  be  an  ultramodern  Navy  plane  to 
take  the  place  of  the  one  that  did  not 
pan  out,  the  h  avy  version  of  the  TFX. 
Those  two  go  together  to  show  the  need 
for  modemizaton.  We  must  be  up  front 
with  the  best  weapons  that  science  and 
money  can  afford. 

In  my  humb  e  opinion,  Mr.  President, 
this  carrier  fie;t  is  the  best  possible  in- 
vestment we  cjuld  make,  world  condi- 


tions being  what  they  are  and  our  leader- 
ship being  what  it  is.  There  has  been  talk 
about  Soviet  Russia  having  no  carriers. 
Of  course  Soviet  Russia  does  not  have 
carriers  as  compared  with  us.  She  does 
not  have  any  commitments,  either,  in  the 
Pacific  to  protect  Japan.  She  does  not 
have  any  commitments  to  protect  the 
Philippines  or  the  Stat"  of  Hawaii  in 
the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  She  does 
not  have  any  commitments  with  refer- 
ence to  Formosa.  She  has  no  commit- 
ments with  respect  to  protecting  Korea 
over  all  those  water  rniles,  even  if  she 
has  commitments  with  respect  to  North 
Korea.  It  is  a  land-based  nation,  living 
off  the  land,  where  the  life  of  the  people 
is,  and  the  country  has  few  commit- 
ments. 

This  carrier  force,  after  all,  which  is 
able  to  exert  a  deterrence,  and  which  has 
a  stabilizing  influence,  has  been  the  sin- 
gle most  powerful  influence  in  world  af- 
fairs since  World  War  n. 

I  have  a  list  of  the  incidents  which 
have  happened  when  our  carrier  force 
was  directly  involved.  In  the  Korean  war, 
10  carriers  engaged  in  combat  operations 
during  the  period  of  that  unfortunate 
conflict.  We  remember  that  our  air  bases 
were  knocked  out  earlier.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  our  carrier  fleet,  where  would 
we  have  been  or  where  would  the  United 
Nations  Forces  have  been? 

I  will  skip  down  the  list  to  the  Kinmen 
Island,  1957,  Communist  shelling,  in 
which  the  naval  imits  were  dispatched 
to  defend  Taiwan.  Four  carriers  were  on 
the  scene.  Taiwan  was  once  the  symbol 
of  our  efforts  to  protect  those  p&Tts  of 
Asia  from  encroachment. 

The  Lebanon  civil  war  in  1958.  Three 
carriers  provided  air  cover  for  the  Ma- 
rine landing. 

Does  anyone  belittle  the  Mediterran- 
ean Sea?  When  the  conflict  came,  what 
was  it  there  that  did  the  work  and  car- 
ried the  protection? 

Quemoy  and  Matsu  crisis  in  1958. 
Many  of  us  remember  that.  Three  car- 
riers were  sent  to  cover  evacuation  and 
two  additional  carriers  alerted. 

The  Cuban  civil  war  in  1956  and  1958. 
One  carrier  was  on  the  scene  to  cover 
evacuation  and  provide  a  presence. 

The  Quemoy  and  Matsu  presence  again 
in  1962. 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis  in  October 
and  November  1962.  Naval  forces  pro- 
vided protection  anci  intervention.  Eight 
carriers  were  on  the  scene. 

The  Arab-Israel  war,  June  1967.  Two 
carriers  were  on  the  scene  to  cover 
evacuation. 

We  saw  the  headlines  in  the  morning 
newspapers.  Shooting  is  going  on  over 
there  now. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  American  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean area — and  I  am  not  trying  to 
stir  up  anjrthing — within  6  months'  time 
Greece  and  Turkey  could  be  invaded  and 
more  serious  troubles  and  clashes  could, 
and  probably  in  time  would,  occur  in  the 
Near  East. 

Those  are  the  practicalities.  We  are 
talking  about  hardware.  We  are  talking 
about  modernization.  We  are  talking 
about  some  of  the  most  effective  and 
some  of  the  most  immediately  available 
weapons  we  could  possibly  use. 

It  is  all  right  to  challenge  this  matter. 


Debate  is  always  wholesome.  But  no  one 
need  think  this  subject  has  been  a  quiet 
subject  all  these  years.  This  matter  h«is 
been  heard  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee year  after  year  after  year,  and 
we  on  the  Appropriations  Committee  are 
all  familiar  with  the  conflict  of  interest 
between  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy.  I 
speak  with  proper  respect  for  both 
branches,  but  I  do  not  have  any  patience 
with  their  eternal  argument  about  which 
is  the  best  and  which  is  the  worst,  which 
is  the  most  effective  and  which  is  the 
least  effective.  It  is  just  "trade  talk," 
mostly,  and  very  few  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  matter  all  the  way  through 
have  any  doubt  about  the  need  for  this 
weapon  to  be  there  at  the  right  time  at 
the  right  place. 

I  will  help  take  the  lead  in  reducing 
the  amoimt  of  the  cost  of  the  operations 
of  the  Navy  as  to  carriers  or  anything 
else.  I  will  help  anyone  who  goes  at  it  in 
the  right  way.  But  I  will  not  come  in 
here  and  attack  from  the  side  or  from 
the  rear  in  any  way  on  the  foremost  and 
the  keenest  possible  naval  weapon  we 
could  have,  except  for  our  modem  sub- 
marines, which  serve  in  another  fleld. 

Let  us  get  down  to  someone  who  knows 
something  about  the  subject,  another 
man  who  wears  his  uniform.  I  will  take 
his  word  anywhere,  any  time,  any  place, 
in  a  statement  for  himself  or  against 
himself. 

That  is  Admiral  Rickover.  I  wrote  Ad- 
miral Rickover  a  letter;  I  did  not  call 
him  up  and  ask  him  what  he  thought, 
what  he  would  say,  or  anything  else.  I 
Just  wrote  him  a  letter  and  told  him  I 
wanted  to  know  what  he  thought  about 
carriers.  I  knew  one  thing :  He  would  put 
submarines  flrst.  which  he  did.  He  knows 
the  subject,  and  he  knows  why,  and  we 
can  thank  God  there  has  been  a  Rick- 
over, and  that  Congress  would  not  let 
them  put  him  out  of  the  Navy  10  years 
ago.  We  can  be  thankful  for  that. 

But  that  very  flne  man  and  very  gra- 
cious officer  said: 

There  are,  however,  some  important  Navy 
missions,  which  cannot,  in  any  known  prac- 
tical way,  be  carried  out  by  submarines. 

Then,  after  he  complimented  the  sub- 
marines, he  said: 

One  of  these  Is  the  provision  of  sea-based 
tactical  air  power  to  protect  our  sea  lanes 
and  our  air  lanes  over  the  seas,  as  well  as  to 
support  amphibious  operations  and  overseas 
military  land  operations  beyond  the  range  of 
the  land-based  tactical  air  power  available 
to  us. 

Then  he  goes  on,  and  I  shall  read  more 
from  this  letter,  but  briefly  now  I  shall 
read,  as  he  gives  them,  the  reasons  for  his 
conclusions  about  this  Nimitz-class  car- 
rier and  the  need  for  it. 

He  said: 

Three-fourths  of  the  earth's  surface  Is  cov- 
ered by  water;  95  percent  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation live  within  range  of  carrier  aircraft. 

The  United  States  is  essentlcdly  an  island 
between  two  oceans — an  Island  dependent  on 
free  use  of  the  seas  for  transport  of  material 
and  fuels  necessary  for  our  survival — 

I  mentioned  our  commitments  a  while 
ago.  He  continues : 

No  valid  plan  exists  for  overseas  military 
operations  by  the  Army — 

This  is  Rickover  speaking — 
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by  the  Air  force,  or  by  amphibious  forces 
which   does  not  depend   on  our   ability  to 
guarantee  free  use  of  the  seas.  VlrtuallyaU 
supplies  to  Vietnam,  for  example,  have  been 
carried  by  ships. 

That  will  be  true  a  long,  long  time,  in 
spite  of  the  C-5A's,  to  Vietnam  or  some 
other  Vietnam.  A  lot  of  It  will  have  to  go 
by  ship,  the  followup  part  particularly. 
He  continued: 

without  a  modern  attack  carrier  force  the 
United  States  is  not  assured  free  use  of  the 
seas  in  those  areas  of  the  world  that  are  Im- 
portant to  us.  It  is  simply  not  practicable  to 
itabllsh  enough  land  air  bases  adequately 
prepared,  provisioned,  defended,  and  within 
range  of  potential  areas  of  conflict. 

This  is  still  Rickover  speaking: 
Seven  of  the  sixteen  carriers  currently  op- 
eraUnir  In  the  attack  carrier  role  were 
Lunched  during  or  shortly  after  World  Wax 
n  Five  of  these  cannot  operate  several  ort'^e 
modem  aircraft  types  now  ^}^^^^T^ 
will  not  be  able  to  operate  air  wings  which 
can  survive  against  Soviet  weapons  tech- 
nology of  the  1970's. 

That  is  the  admiral  stUl  speaking,  Mr. 
President. 

Each  Nimitz-cl&BS  carrier — 

And  that  is  what  we  are  arguing 
about — 

win  carry  50  percent  more  aircraft  wnmunl- 
tion  and  twice  as  much  aircraft  fuel  asthe 
latest  conventional   powered   attack  cair^er. 

This  combined  with  the  unUmlted  high 
speed  endurance  provided  by  nuclear  power 
win  greatly  Increase  their  capability  for  sus- 
tained combat  operations. 



The  Nimitz-cl&ss  will  be  the  best  protected 
and  least  vulnerable  carriers  ever  designed— 


The  3  Nimita-class  attack  carriers  are 
the  only  ones  authorized  or  planned  from 
FY  1964  through  1972,  a  period  of  9  years; 
this  wUl  average  out  to  but  one  new  attack 
carrier  every  3  years. 


That  is  the  Nimitz  class,  which  is  what 
is  in  this  bUl— 

The  added  protection  Is  provided  by  extensive 
use  of  armor  against  bombs  and  guided  mis- 
siles, as  well  as  by  Improved  anti-torpedo 
hull  design.  The  unlimited  endurance  at  high 
speed  and  freedom  from  the  need  to  slow 
down  to  refuel  provided  by  nuclear  propul- 
sion further  reduces  the  carriers'  vulnera- 
bility. 

Our  friends  here  say  all  the  carriers 
are  vulnerable.  Is  there  any  weapon  that 
is  not  vulnerable?  Is  there  any  invulner- 
able weapon?  Not  even  the  igloo  in  the 
frozen  north  can  be  made  invulnerable. 
Certainly  those  of  us  down  home  in  the 
path  of  that  hurricane  know  that  man 
devises  or  plans,  but  a  superior  power 
acts.  And  a  superior  power  decides  in  the 
military.  Nothing  is  invulnerable.  But  he 
says  they  are  the  best  protected  and  least 
vulnerable  of  all  carriers  ever  designed. 

The  second  ship  of  this  class,  the  CVAN— 

That  is  the  one  in  the  bill- 
is  scheduled  for  delivery  In  1974. 

And  he  says  what  it  will  replace.  That, 
of  course,  was  already  knovm.  He  con- 
tinued : 

Were  the  Navy  required  to  operate  a 
smaller  carrier  force,  the  improved  capabili- 
ties of  the  NimiU  class  would  become  even 
more  Important. 

I  hope  we  do  operate  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  carriers,  and  I  believe  we  will.  The 
best  way  to  get  the  number  reduced  is  to 
have  this  modern  type,  with  its  addi- 
tional capabilities.  He  conUnued: 


He  says  further: 

If  we  do  not  continuously  modernize  our 
attack  carrier  force,  its  ablUty  to  protect 
our  naval  and  overseas  military  forces  and 
the  logistic  lifeline  for  our  military  and  In- 
dustrial needs  against  the  Increasing  capa- 
bilities of  potential  enemies  will  be  degraded. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Speaking  on  this 
question  of  modernization  and  improve- 
ment I  think  the  one  thing  that  we  have 
to  bear  in  mind  is  that  we  cannot  rest 
on  the  accomplishments  of  the  past  to 
guarantee  the  security  of  the  future. 

Take  the  Enterprise.  The  Enterprise 
was  the  flrst  nuclear  propelled  ah-craft 
carrier  The  Enterprise  has  eight  reac- 
tors, and  its  maneuverability,  was  proved 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Cuban 
crises.  It  has  been  further  proved  in 
Vietnam.  ^     ,  ^^ 

But  now,  the  Nimitz,  instead  of  the 
eight  reactors,  will  have  two  reactors. 
Mind  you  what  improvement  has  been 
made  in  such  a  short  time.  The  Nimttz 
will  hit  the  water,  I  understand,  in  1971. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  first  one,  that  is 

right. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Those  two  reactors 
have  the  same  power  of  the  eight  reactors 
in  the  Enterprise.  And  do  you  know  what 
those  two  reactors  are  the  equivalent  of, 
in  power?  They  tell  me  the  power  of 
those  two  reactors  is  equivalent  to  that 
of  the  line  of  oil  freight  cars  stretching 
a  distance  of  500  miles.  That  is  the  power, 
and  that  shows  the  progress  that  we 
have  made.  If  we  stop  at  this  point,  what 
we  are  going  to  do  is  rely  on  the  past  to 
protect  us  in  the  future.  That  is  the  mis- 
take of  stopping  now. 

Furthermore,    we    have    already    m- 
vested,  in  this  new  aircraft  carrier,  al- 
most $130  milUon,  that  will  go   right 
down  the  drain.  The  question  here  is. 
How  far  can  we  go  in  fiirting  with  dis- 
aster when  it  comes  to  the  security  of 
this  country? 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr    STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  very  much  for  his 
splendid  contribution.  No  one  is  more 
knowledgeable  as  a  legislator— I  make  no 
exceptions— in    this    field    and    related 
fields  than  is  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,    who   has    contributed   so    very 
much  indeed  as  chairman,  for  a  while, 
and  then  as  a  member  of  our  Joint  Atom- 
ic Energy  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  20 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
have  expired. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
1  additional  minute.  We  are  not  under 
controlled  time,  but  I  shall  take  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  ar- 
gument made  by  the  Air  Force— I  have 
heard  it  over  and  over — is  that  they  are 
able  to  take  care  of  all  situations  that  we 


might  have  anywhere  with  their  ground 

Pine  as  they  are,  our  land  bases  over- 
seas have  shrunk  from  105  to  35  in  the 
last  10  years,  in  round  numbers.  I  re- 
member being  in  France,  as  I  have  stated 
before  so  many  times,  where  so  many  of 
our  air  bases  were  dedicated — I  know 
of  nearly  a  billion  dollars  that  we  spent 
there  on  those  bases — and  now  we  can- 
not even  land  there  without  a  permit.  We 
cannot  even  fly  over  the  airspace  above 
France,  the  heart  of  Europe,  without  get- 
ting a  permit.  Of  course,  this  is  a  diplo- 
matic thing,  but  you  have  to  fly.  Thirty 
days  in  advance,  you  have  to  get  that. 

It  shows  that  we  are  skating  on  the 
thirmest  possible  ice  and  are  talking 
about  an  imaginary  thing  when  we  talk 
about  having  airbases  wherever  we  might 
need  them. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
an  effort  to  clear  up  what  I  think  was  a 
mistmderstanding  this  morning,  before 
today's  debate  ends  on  this  issue,  I  should 
like  to  clarify  remarks  mswle  this  morn- 
ing by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  con- 
ceming  Mr.  George  Wilson's  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  entitled 
"Air  Force  May  Spur  Navy  Carrier  De- 
bate." The  article  was  printed  in  the 
Record  as  evidence  of  Air  Force  efforts  to 
discredit  the  capability  of  the  naval  air 
force. 

Part  of  the  information  was  taken 
from  a  letter  from  the  Air  Force  to  a 
U.S.  Senator  in  response  to  these  three 
questions : 

(1)  What  Is  the  number  of  overseas-air 
bases  that  the  Air  Force  has  relinquished 
since  the  Korean  war?  Why  were  these  bases 
given  up?  And  has  the  release  of  these  bases 
Jeopardized  the  USAF  tactical  air  capability? 


I  stress  and  underline  the  words  "the 
U.S.  Air  Force  tactical  air  capability."  It 
does  not  say  anything  about  the  level  of 
the  Naval  Air  Force  tactical  capability. 

The  other  questions  were : 

(2)  What  is  meant  by  the  "KIT"  method 
of  quick  construction  of  land  bases  as  briefly 
described  In  the  Augiist  25  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post? 

(3)  What  is  the  capability  of  the  Air 
Force's  new  air  superiority  flghter,  the  F-15? 

The  Air  Force  capability  refers  only  to 
Air  Force  tactical  capability.  In  fact,  the 
words  "Na^'y  carrier"  are  not  even  con- 
tained in  the  letter.  Consequently,  to 
quote  from  the  letter  and  then  refer  to 
it  as  an  "Air  Force  paper  likely  to  have 
short-  and  long-range  impact  on  the  de- 
bate on  the  American  Military  Estab- 
lishment" is  an  incredible  exaggeration. 

More  specifically,  I  feel  that  in  his 
statement  made  his  morning,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Marylsmd  clear- 
ly implied  that  the  Air  Force  was 
attempting  to  discredit  and  replace  the 
Air  Force  carrier.  Such  implication  is 
erroneous. 

Air  power,  land-based  and  sea-based, 
each  has  its  separate  and  distinct  role  to 

play. 

The  Air  Force  clearly  recognizes  the 
CDmplementery  nature  of  the  mission  in 
support  of  the  aircraft  carrier  and  the 
mission  of  the  U.S.  Tactical  Air  Force. 

I  have  some  confidential  information 
with  me  which,  if  I  eliminate  enclosure 
No    1    is  no  longer  classified.  Enclosure 
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No.  1  has  to  00  with  major  base  dis- 
closures, going  Into  It  Item  by  Item. 

I  ask  unanlmoiis  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcom)  the 
letter  addressed,  "Dear  Senator  Hat- 
rauD,"  from  the  Air  Force. 

There  being  Qo  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

I  Skftkmbkr  3,  1969. 

Hon.  ICauc  Hatti^lo, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dkas  SKNATOm  iHATVTiu):  A  few  days  ago, 
Mr.  Mlchaelson  ^f  your  Staff  asked  the  Air 
Force  to  provldei  you  with  Information  re- 
garding air  base*  overseas,  quick  construc- 
tion of  bases  and  the  performance  capability 
of  the  F-lS  More  specifically,  I  understand 
your  questions  w«re : 

1.  What  is  the  number  of  overseas  air 
basea  the  Air  Force  has  relinquished  since 
the  Korean  War;  why  were  these  bases  given 
up;  and  has  the  loss  of  these  bases  Jeopard- 
ised the  USAF  tactical  air  capability? 

2.  What  Is  me«nt  by  the  "Kit"  method  of 
quick  construction  of  land  bases  as  briefly 
described  In  the  August  25  edition  of  the 
Washington  Postt 

3".  WhitTs  the  capability  of  the  Air  Force's 
new  air  fOpertorHy  fighter,  the  F-15? 

Although  an  attempt  was  made  to  keep  the 
answers  to  these  questions  unclassified,  to 
be  completely  responsive,  an  additional  clas- 
sified answer  was  required  for  the  F-15  be- 
cause some  of  tl»e  performance  parameters 
of  the  aircraft  arc  classified  and  similarly,  a 
portion  of  the  Information  relating  to  base 
closures  Is  classlflsd 

If  we  can  be  ff  any  further  assistance, 
please  call. 
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Sincerely, 

John  R.  Minu>RT, 
Major  General,  U.S.  Air  Force,  Director. 
Legislative  ^iaison. 

Mr.  OOLDWAteR.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  eliminate  enclosure  No.  1  which  will 
downgrade  the  classification  from  con- 
fidential to  normal.  I  then  ask  unani- 
mous consent  th|it  attachment  No.  2  and 
attachment  No.  $  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Recobo. 

There  being  n6  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  bfe  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  A 
LENGTI 


Aden 

Afghanistan 

Algeria 

Angola 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Antarctica 

Azores 

Bahrein 

Belgium 

Bahamas „ 

Br.  Guiana 

Bornholm 

Balearic.   

Bechuanaland 

Bolivia 

Burma 

British  Honduras 

N.  6orneo_ 

Brazil 

West  Berlin 

Brunei 

Canary 

Central  African  Republic. 

Ceylon 

Chad 

Chile.... 

Cocos  Island 

Caroline 

Cameroon 

Canada 

Columbia 

Congo,  Republic  ol 


IRFIELDS  BY  COUNTRY  AND  BY 
RUNWAY  (FEET) 


0-    3,000-    5,000-       8,000 
3,000     5,000     8,000     or  cm 


1 
2 
1 
6 
11 
11 
4 


1 
23 


24 


82 
2 


1  1 

4  5 

12  15 

8  4 

31  11 

54  14 

6  1 

3  3 
1  2 
I  1 
1              9 

4  3 

1  

1  

1  2 
2 

5  2 

7  3 

1  

2 

37  7 

3 

2 

I  2 

3  1 

3  1 

5  1 

16  2 

1  1 

1  

3  1 

101  28 

9  3 

3  1 


0- 
3,000 


3^000- 
5,000 


5,000- 
8.000 


8,000 
or  over 


0- 
3,000 


3,000- 
5,000 


5, 000-       8, 000 

8, 000     or  over 


Crelt 

Costa  Ries '.'.'.'.'."" 

Corsiei 

Cuba I. 

Congo  BC II' 

Cyprus "Ill" 

Dahomey "" 

Denmark I""" 

Oodacanesa ''.'.'.'.. 

Dominican  RepuMie... 

Easter 

Ecuador 

E«VP» 

Ireland 

E.  Palilstan '.'" 

V  Salvador 

Ethiopia " 

Finland- "'." 

Franca 

Fiji :i:::. 

Far  West  ladies 

Gambia.. 

Gabon  Republic I"" 

Ghana 

Gibraltar '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Greenland 

Gotland "'/,' 

Greece '.'.'.'... 

Guatemala I""! 

Guinea "'.'... 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Haiti '. 

Honduras [[_, 

Indonesia 

IFNI "'_'_ 

Iceland l\ 

India 

Iraq '.'.'.'." 

Iran I""" 

Israel .' 

Italy "" 

Ivory  Coast 

Japan [" 

Jammu  Kashmir '.._ 

Jamaica 

Kenya 

South  Koran I" 

Laos 

Line  Island  Group.. .II"" 

Leeward I.III'I 

Libya ll[ 

Malagasy  Republic IIIIII 

Madiera 

Malaya... 

Marshall 

Malta I. IIIIII" 

Morocco IIIIII" 

Mauritania ..I"".".. 

Midway  Island ."l. 

Mexico     ."  ' 

Mozambique III"" 

Netherlands Ill"' 

New  Hebrides IIIIII! 

Nigeria [[ 

Niger IIIIIIIIII! 

Norway 

Nepal nil"""' 

Nicaragua " 

New  Guinea I."" 

Nyasaland IIIIIII 

New  Zealand 

Muscat-Oman.. II 

Paraguay 

Peru I. II 

Phoenix ..I. I II  I... 

Philippines 

West  Pakistan IIII' 

Panama 

Puerto  Rico '"" 

Portugal '..'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Port  Guinea IIIIIII 

Panama  Canal  Zone.. .Ill 

Rk:  Muni 

Ryukyu  Islands 

Mali ■" 

N.  Rhodesia 

S.  Rhodesia 1111111' 

Solomon 

Sardinia IIIIII 

Sarawak 

Swily 

Society 

Senegal 

Somiili "' 

Singapore 

Spain __ '/y_ 

Saudi  Arabia. IIIIIIIIIIIIII' 

Sp.  Sahara ll[\[l[l[['l 

Sao  Tome II 

Sudan '.'.'.'.'. 

Sweden ' 

Syria. 


Switzerland... 
Tanganyika... 
Trucial  Oman. 
Thailand 


2 

10 

3 


23 


IS 
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II 


1 
2 
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26 
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1 
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1 
3 
1 
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1 
2 
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1 
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10 
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4 
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2 
12 
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1 
1 
1 

1  . 
1 

1  . 
2 

2 
1 

27 
1 

2  . 
16 

1  . 

2 
36 

3 

8 

1 
16 

1 
13 

1 

4  . 

3 

5 

6  .. 

1  .. 

2  .. 
4 

2 

2  .. 

4 

2  .. 

I  -. 

7 

•    7.. 

■     1  .. 

33 

8 

3 

2.. 

8 

5 

9 

1  .. 

2 

8  .. 

1  .. 
10 

2 

1 
3 

1  .. 

6 

9 

2 

2 

3 

I  ... 

I 

I 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3  ... 

2 

1  ... 
3 

4 
2 
1 
1 
9 
3 

2  ... 
1  ... 
5  ... 

47 

2 

10 

3  ... 
1 

4 


3 

29 

1 

2 


4 

6 

17 

1 

1 

I 
1 


11 
1 
2 

34 
1 


Turliey 

Togo 

Tunisia... , 

Taiwan 

Union  South  Afriet. . 
United  Kingdom  . 

Upper  Vol ta 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

South  Vietnam 

Virgin  Islands 

Windward 

Western  Samoa 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 

Zanzibar 

Lebanon 

Luxembourg 

Wake  Island 

Maldive  Islands 

Netherlands  Antilles. 
French  Somaliland... 

St  Helena.. 

Sierra  Leone 

American  Samoa 

Trinidad 

Uganda 

Rwanda 

St  Pierre 

Port  Timor 

Surinam 

ar. 


20 


4 

4 

22 


10 

23 

88 

33 

IS 

Qatar 
Cape 


1 
38 

6 
13 

5 
21 

1 
14 

2 


ipe  Verde. 

Andaman  Island 

Barbados 

Bermuda 

Burundi... 

Cambodia 

Nawpo  Shoto  Island. 

Faeroe  Islands 

French  Guiana 

Liberia 

Mascarene  Islands... 
New  Caledonia 


3 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
I 
1 
I 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


Total. 


128        541      1,036 


685 


SUMMARY 


Number  of  major 
bases  ■ 


Number  of  active 
national  airfields 


Country 


Inacti- 
vated 


Longer 
Active  than 

USAF   8,000  feet 


All  air- 
fields 


7 

3 

12 


I 

1 

11 


Europe: 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands.. 

Spain 

United 


22 
11 
3 
0 
0 


17 
34 
21 
12 
17 


81 
119 
43 
16 
30 


2 

1 

1 

10 


Kingdom... 
thers 

14 
0 

9 
0 

34 
73 

171 
226 

SubtoUI... 

50 

21 

208 

686 

Mediterranean: 

Greece 

Libya 

Morocco 

Saudi  Arabia_ 

Turkey. 

Others 


11 
3 
3 
8 

20 
98 


20 
6 
II 
11 
33 
149 


Subtotal. . . 


143 


231 


Pacific: 
Benin  I*. 
Japan... 
Korea... 
Others... 


0 
4 
2 

18 


0 

14 

6 

132 


1 

59 

22 

476 


2 
I 
1 
2 
2 
17 
8 


Subtotal. 

Others: 

Canada 

Miscellan- 
eous.. 

Subtotal. 

Total.... 


24 


152 


558 


2 
10 


28 
154 


235 
680 


12 


182 


915 


67 


61 


685 


2,398 


•  Bases  in  U.S.-owned  territory  excluded. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  mention  the  "KIT"  construction 
matter  that  the  Washington  Post 
brought   up.   The  Air  Force   does  not 
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know  what  the  Post  is  talking  about.  I  am 
not  surprised.  That  is  customary. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  the  mat- 
ter because  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  was 
present  earlier  and  called  for  overseas 
base  reduction. 

I  would  point  out  that  since  the  Ko- 
rean war.  we  have  inactivated  67  over- 
seas bases,  and  there  remain  61  active 
overseas  Air  Force  bases.  There  are  685 
overseas  national  air  fields,  with  longer 
than  8,000-foot  runways.  There  are  2,- 
390  airfields  in  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  eliminate  any  ref- 
erence to  the  P-15  question,  because  that 
remains,  as  it  should  remain  from  the 
nature  of  the  information,  a  highly  clas- 
sified one.  However.  I  did  want  to  get 
this  matter  disposed  of  today,  because  I 
felt  distinctly  that  it  was  an  effort  to 
generate  a  feud  between  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Navy.  And  I  have  sat  through 
too  many  hearings  to  think  for  one  mo- 
ment that  the  Navy  is  out  to  get  the  Air 
Force,  or  that  the  Air  Force  is  out  to 
get  the  Navy.  They  work  in  a  comple- 
mentary way.  There  are  differences,  of 
course;  there  always  will  be  argument 
about  weapons. 

I  did  not  want  the  debate  to  proceed 
further  with  Senators  thinking  that  the 
Navy  was  out  to  get  the  Air  Force,  or 
that  the  Air  Force  was  out  to  get  the 
Navy.  Such  is  not  the  case. 

There  is  a  distinct  difference  in  the 
basic  need  for  sea-air  power  as  brought 
out  very  distinctly  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

When  I  note  that  the  basic  require- 
ment of  sea-air  power  is  to  provide  air 
superiority  for  the  fleet  and  for  the  con- 
veyance of  merchandise  and  troops  and 
heavy  cargo  overseas,  their  distinct  use 
for  tactical  operation  is  largely  for  at- 
tacking tactical  targets  that  we  carmot 
attack  from  land  because  of  the  long 
distance  involved. 

I  cite  the  part  played  by  the  Navy  in 
basing  the  carriers  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
and  eliminating  the  need  for  the  U.S. 
tactical  aircraft  to  make  long  missions 
which  require  refueling. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  clear  up  this  matter. 

Mrs.  SMTTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  proponents  of 
amendment  No.  136  for  drastically 
changing  their  original  proposal.  The 
distingviished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  have  demonstrated  wisdom 
and  foresight  by  rewriting  their  amend- 
ment. 

As  originally  proposed,  Mr.  President, 
there  were  two  items  out  of  14  that  the 
Comptroller  General  could  properly 
perform. 

The  amendment  as  rewritten  now 
seeks  to  have  the  Comptroller  General 
investigate  and  report  on  only  those  two 
of  the  original  14  tasks. 

The  amendment  as  originally  pre- 
pared, after  striking  $377  million  from 
the  bill,  sought  to  impose  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  as  a  new  form  of  con- 
gressional systems  analysts  reminiscent 
of  that  office  that  has  caused  such  fear- 
ful headaches  during  the  McNamara 
regime. 
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I  am  particularly  delighted  that  the 
original  amendment  has  been  withdrawn 
because  the  Congress  never  intended 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
should  second  guess  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  This  is  what  that  amendment 
sought  to  accomplish. 

The  rewriting  of  amendment  No.  136 
also  demonstrates  that  the  debate  on  the 
C-5A  aircraft  has  provided  a  warning 
signal  that  the  meat-ax  approach  is  an 
exercise  in  futility. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  silso  to 
say  that  I  am  pleased  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
now  returned  to  his  earlier  thinking 
about  the  proper  functions  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

During  hearings  on  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1969  in  May  of 
this  year  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty, 
Senator  Mondale  addressed  the  Honor- 
able Elmer  B.  Staats,  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  as  follows,  from 
page  367  of  the  printed  hearings: 

I  don't  wish  to  be  unduly  critical.  I  think 
that  it  was  the  Congress  that  Insinuated 
the  General  Accounting  Office  In  this  whole 
arena.  But  I  have  grave  doubts  that  this  Is 
the  role  that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
should  perform  because  these  are  political 
Judgments.  These  are  Judgments  In  addition 
that  require  the  sophistication  of  profes- 
sionals in  education.  In  health.  In  legal  serv- 
ices, that  involve  a  lifetime  of  the  most 
rigorous  sophisticated  academic  and  prac- 
tical background  coupled  with  experience. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Miimesota. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.  During  the 
debate  I  will  further  comment  on  the 
subject  of  this  amendment. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  matter  is  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  convenes 
on  Friday  the  time  on  the  amendment  be 
controlled,  commencing  at  10:30  a.m.  I 
understand  that  an  order  already  has 
been  entered  that  the  Senate  convene  at 
10  a.m.  on  Friday. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  be 
recognized  first  to  speak  on  the  amend- 
ment; that  the  time,  beginning  at  10:30. 
be  controlled  by  and  be  equally  divided 
between  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  Senator  acting  as  fioor 
manager  of  the  bill  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee; and  that  we  vote  at  3  pjn.,  not 
before,  on  Friday.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous  consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Ordered,  That  effective  at  10:30  o'clock 
ajn..  Friday.  September  12.  1969.  further  de- 
bate on  pending  amendment  No.  146.  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Mlnneeota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale), to  S.  2546.  the  military  procurement 
proponents  (Mr.  Mondalk)  and  the  oppon- 
authorlzatlon  bill,  be  limited  to  4Vi  hours 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
ents   (B4r.   Stennis),   and   that   the   Senate 


proceed  to  vote  on  said  amendment  No.  146 
at  3  o'clock  pjn.  on  that  day. 

Ordered  further.  That  at  10:30  o'ciock  ajn., 
Friday  next,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  be  recognized  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment 
which  would  strike  from  the  fiscal  year 
1970  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  the  funds  necessary  to  build  our 
third  nuclear-powered  attack  aircraft 
carrier,  CVAN-69. 

My  opposition  to  this  amendment  de- 
rives from  three  main  considerations: 

First,  there  are  only  two  practical  ways 
to  project  modem  tactical  airjwwer  in- 
to those  parts  of  the  world  where  we  have 
vital  interests — tactical  aircraft  flying 
from  Air  Force  land  airbases  and  tactical 
aircraft  flying  from  the  Navy's  attack 
carriers.  The  United  States  could  not 
build  the  number  of  Isuid  airbases  aroimd 
the  world  that  would  be  required  to  meet 
all  of  our  tactical  air  requirements.  In 
fact,  we  are  experiencing  continuous  ero- 
sion in  the  number  of  overseas  bases 
avfdlable  to  us.  For  example,  at  the  end 
of  the  Korean  war  we  had  551  overseas 
bases.  Today  we  have  less  than  173.  Op- 
erational U.S.  Air  Force  overseas  bases 
have  declined  in  number  from  105  in 
1957  to  35. 

The  difficulties  involved  in  keeping 
foreign  bases  are  becoming  increasingly 
evident  as  the  United  States  tries  to  ne- 
gotiate or  renegotiate  foreign  base  agree- 
ments. Also,  land  bases  on  foreign  soil 
are  vulnerable  to  political  action.  Re- 
gardless of  treaties  or  agreements,  a  na- 
tion can  unilaterally  cancel  a  treaty  and 
our  bases  in  that  nation  are  no  longer 
available.  This  happened  to  us.  for  ex- 
ample, in  Morocco  and  Prance.  Further- 
more, the  use  of  land  bases  can  be  tem- 
porarily denied  to  us  for  political  rea- 
sons— and  without  warning. 

Naval  attack  carriers,  by  contrast,  are 
mobile  airbases  which  can  be  kept  in 
home  waters  or  deployed  to  meet  con- 
tingencies, without  political  Involvement. 
Operating  from  International  waters,  the 
carriers  are  normally  unencumbered  by 
overflight  clearances  and  base  restric- 
tions so  frequently  encoimtered  by  land- 
based  air. 

Second,  if  any  reduction  in  oiu-  car- 
rier force  level  is  decided  upon  In  the  next 
several  years.  I  believe  it  should  be  made 
by  retiring  our  World  War  II  carriers, 
not  by  canceling  or  delaying  the  con- 
struction of  our  new  nuclear-powered 
attack  carriers. 

The  Navy  hsis  built  nine  modem  at- 
tack carriers  since  1952,  including  the 
nuclear-powered  Enterprise.  The  re- 
maining six  attack  carriers  operating  to- 
day were  laimched  during  or  shortly 
after  World  War  11;  four  of  these  are 
of  the  Essex  class. 

It  Is  not  practical  to  further  modern- 
ize the  Essei-class  attack  carriers.  They 
cannot  operationally  support  several  of 
the  new  aircraft:  F-4  Phantom  n,  RA- 
5C  Vigilante,  A-6  Intruder,  E-2  Hawkeye, 
F-14.  The  problem  is  that  aircraft  size 
and  speed  have  become  too  much  for  the 
smaUer  size  decks  of  the  World  War  n 
carriers. 

There  are  three  carriers  In  the  Mid- 
way class  which  were  laid  down  at  the 
peak  of  World  War  n.  These  ships  are 
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the  Essex  class,  but  much 
smaller  than  <he  Forrestal.  Enterprise, 
and  Nimitz  classes.  The  Department  of 
Defense  had  lilanned  to  modernize  all 
three  of  these  farriers  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years.  However,  the  modernization 
of  the  Afidtcay  which  Is  nearlng  comple- 
tion has  turned  out  to  be  so  expensive 
that  plans  to  Modernize  her  sister  ships, 
the  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt  and  Coral  Sea. 
have  been  abandoned. 

The  Nimitz-(ila,ss  carriers  incorporate 
the  most  modefn  technological  advances 
including  nuclear  propulsion  and  the 
capability  to  l^andle  and  support  the 
newest  tactical  aircraft.  In  designing  the 
CVAN-69  the  Havy  has  drawn  on  many 
lessons  learned!  in  carrier  operations  in 
the  Vietnam  *ar,  particularly  in  the 
areas  of  command  and  control,  intelli- 
gence processing,  ordnance  handling, 
flrefighting,  and  damage  control. 

Also,  since  th«  nuclear  carrier  does  not 
have  to  carry  iiropulsion  fuel  oil.  It  can 
carry  much  laijger  amounts  of  aircraft 
fuel  and  othejr  combat  consumables 
which  greatly  increases  its  combat  ca- 
pability'. The  nii:lear  cores  being  built  at 
the  present  tim^  for  the  Nimitz  and  the 
CVAN-69  wUl  fiel  the  ships  for  at  least 
13  years  of  normal  operations. 

If  it  proves  nocessary  for  us  to  operate 
a  smaller  carrier  force  in  the  future,  it 
will  become  evan  more  important  that 
each  ship  in  the  operating  forces  be  as 
up  to  date  and!  capable  as  possible.  In 
this  regard.  It  sliould  be  noted  that  pro- 
ceeding with  thfe  CVAN-69  will  not  in- 
crease the  number  of  carriers  in  the 
Navy's  active  intfentory.  When  this  caj- 
rier  Joiiw  the  fldet  in  1974  it  will  replace 
the  Bon  Homn^e  Richard — which  will 
then  be  30  years|old— a  veteran  of  World 
War  n,  Korea,  ind  Vietnam. 

Third,  this  ship— CVAN-69— has  been 
in  the  5-year  defense  plan  for  4  years. 
Each  year  the  nged  for  the  ship  has  been 
thoroughly  revieiwed  and  reconfirmed  by 
the  Department^  of  Defense  and  Con- 
gress. 

Congress  has  already  appropriated  a 
total  of  $132.9  nnllion  for  this  ship  over 
a  2-year  period.  The  propulsion  machin- 
ery for  the  CvAN-69  is  well  along  in 
fabrication.  The  ]procurement  of  the  re- 
maining componlents  and  the  ship  con- 
struction are  catefuHy  sequenced  with 
the  Nimitz  for  maximum  economy — this 
economy  can  b<  achieved  only  if  the 
funds  required  fcr  this  ship  are  retained 
in  the  fiscal  year]  1970  budget. 

To  delay  this  ship  now  by  further 
study— as  would  se  done  if  the  proposed 
amendment  were  adopted — would  waste 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  due  to  the  dis- 
ruption and  ineiaciency  that  would  be 
forced  into  the  si  lip  construction  by  the 
holdup. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  see  that  it 
makes  any  sense  to  delay  or  otherwise 
interfere  with  tie  construction  of  this 
Nimitz-cliiss  carr  er.  I  shall  vote  against 
the  proposed  sime  idment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  comn^end  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wishington  for  his  very 
excellent  presentutlon  as  to  the  reasons 
the  pending  a^iendment  should  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  author- 
ization of  S377  mJhon  for  the  CVAN-69 


nuclear  aircraft  carrier.  It  is  a  vitally 
important  part  of  the  military  procure- 
ment program  and  will  provide  an 
equally  important  element  of  our  sea- 
power.  Our  Nation  must  remain  mili- 
tarily strong  if  it  is  to  remain  free. 

The  aircraft  carrier  is  the  primary 
striking  force  of  our  Navy.  Our  aircraft 
carriers  must  be  modem  if  our  Navy  is 
to  be  modern. 

The  carrier  proposed  for  fiscal  year 
1970  originally  was  scheduled  to  be 
funded  in  fiscal  year  1969.  Congress  al- 
ready has  appropriated  nearly  $133  mil- 
lion for  this  carrier,  making  a  total  cost 
of  $510  million. 

The  .cost  of  a  modem,  nuclear  aircraft 
carrier  is  great.  But  the  stakes  involved 
in  control  of  the  seas  are  even  greater. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  ^Mr.  Aiken)  recently  used 
these  words  in  disciissing  nuclear  sub- 
marines : 

Whoever  controls  the  seas  will  control  the 
overriding  question  of  peace  or  war. 

Because  of  sea  power,  I  strongly  urge 
authorization  of  the  new  nuclear  car- 
rier, which  will  be  our  tWrd  such  ship. 
I  speak  as  one  who  does  not  believe 
in  blank  checks  for  Pentagon  projects:  I 
already  have  voted  for  a  reduction  of  $2 
billion  in  the  current  military  procure- 
ment authorization. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  put 
in  perspective  the  money  involved  in  the 
total  procurement  program.  The  budget 
submitted  by  the  administration  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson  in  January  called  for  a  $23 
billion  outlay  for  military  hardware,  re- 
search, and  development.  When  Presi- 
dent Nixon  came  into  ofiQce,  this  was  re- 
viewed and  the  Nixon  administration 
brought  in  a  budget  of  $22  billion. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis), 
went  very  carefully  Into  the  military  pro- 
curement program,  and  the  committee 
recommends  to  the  Senate  that  $2  bil- 
lion be  taken  out  of  the  request  from 
the  administration,  leaving  a  military 
procurement  authorization  bill  of  $20 
billion.  Thus,  the  committee  favors  a 
reduction,  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
favors  a  reduction.  We  favor  cutting  the 
fat  out  of  the  military  budget,  but  we  do 
not  favor  cutting  out  the  muscle. 

The  carrier  now  being  considered  is 
the  second  in  the  Nimitz  class.  The  name 
ship  of  the  class,  the  Nimitz,  now  is  un- 
der construction.  The  Nimitiz  will  be 
our  second  nuclear-powered  carrier— the 
Enterprise,  of  course,  already  is  in  ac- 
tion—and the  ship  requested  in  the  cur- 
rent authorization  will  be  Navy's  third. 
This  program  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
maintain  mobUe  bases  for  oirr  tactical 
aircraft. 

Tactical  aircraft  are  vital  to  the  de- 
fense of  our  national  interests.  Tactical 
aircraft,  like  any  other,  need  a  place  to 
land  and  a  place  from  which  to  take  off. 
Since  1954.  the  United  States  has  lost 
two-thirds  of  its  overseas  bases,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  political 
scene  that  indicates  a  future  reversal 
of  this  trend. 

The  aircraft  carrier,  therefore,  is  the 
only  assured  overseas  "base"  for  tactical 
aircraft  that  can  be  bought  today.  The 
carrier  does  not  come  cheap,  but  the  cost 


is  not  prohibitive,  considering  the  stakes 
that  are  involved. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  a  review  be 
made  of  the  role  of  carriers  in  contin- 
gencies, the  vulnerability  of  carriers,  the 
policy  of  replacing  carriers  on  a  one-for- 
one  basis  and  the  foreign  pwllcy  implica- 
tions of  the  carrier  force. 

This  kind  of  review  Is  being  carried  on 
continually.  I  believe  that  the  whole 
spectrum  of  American  foreign  pwllcy  and 
military  posture  should  be  under  con- 
tinuous review  by  the  Congress  and  the 
administration. 

However,  even  though  such  a  review 
Is  carried  out,  it  would  not  eliminate  the 
need  for  this  carrier. 

For  one  thing,  no  review  of  the  Inter- 
national situation  and  our  military  pos- 
ture can  result  in  an  accurate  prediction 
as  to  when,  or  where,  or  under  what 
conditions  wars  may  be  fought  in  the 
years  to  come.  The  only  way  to  insure 
that  a  war  will  be  fought  In  a  particular 
place  is  to  start  it  yourself,  and  that  is 
not  the  policy  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  contrary,  our  policy  Is  to  deter 
war — either  limited  or  general — to  the 
very  best  of  our  ability. 

I  do  not  favor  extension  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary commitments  overseas.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  I  feel  that  this  country  al- 
ready is  overextended  In  Its  commit- 
ments. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  United 
States  can  stage  an  Instant  withdrawal 
from  the  world  at  large,  nor  does  it  mean 
that  we  can  let  our  guard  down. 

I  do  not  favor  a  "world  policeman" 
role  for  this  country. 

I  have  felt  from  the  beginning  that 
the  involvement  of  the  United  States  in 
a  ground  war  in  Southeast  Asia  was  a 
grave  error  of  judgment.  But  in  this  un- 
certain and  imperfect  world.  I  want  our 
Nation  to  remain  militarily  strong. 

There  is  a  critical  difference  between 
declining  to  police  the  world  because  we 
do  not  choose  to  do  so,  and  declining 
because  we  are  unable  to  do  so. 

Choosing  not  to  do  so  is  an  act  of  judg- 
ment, which  implies  the  existence  of  an 
American  deterrent  that  discourages  ad- 
venturism on  the  part  of  potential 
enemies. 

Being  unable  to  do  so  implies  a  posture 
of  impotence  that  can  only  encourage 
aggressors. 

We  must  be  in  a  position  of  choice,  not 
a  position  of  impotence. 

We  cannot  escape  our  position  of  re- 
sponsibility in  this  imperfect  world.  I  do 
not  favor  a  policy  of  intervention — cer- 
tainly not  a  policy  of  unilateral  interven- 
tion— but  I  believe  in  looking  at  the 
world  as  it  is.  not  as  we  might  wish  It 
to  be. 

In  the  world  as  it  Is,  the  aircraft  car- 
rier is  an  important  instrimient  of  na- 
tional policy. 

Before  the  Senate  now  is  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senators  from 
Minnesota  and  New  Jersey  which  would 
eliminate  the  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
carrier  from  this  year's  military  procure- 
ment authorization. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  course  rec- 
ommended in  this  amendment  is  either 
wise  or  safe. 

The  sponsors  of  the  amendment  main- 
tain that  the  status  and  mission  of  our 
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carrier  force  should  be  reviewed.  I  do  not 
disagree. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  weapons  sys- 
tems should  be  under  continuous  review. 
The  Navy,  the  Defense  Department,  the 
President,  and  the  Congress  have  the  ob- 
ligation to  see  that  our  defense  dollars 
are  wisely  spent. 

But  this  should  be  a  continuing  proc- 
ess. Such  questions  as  the  mission  of 
carriers,  their  overall  effectiveness,  their 
relative  vulnerability,  and  the  compara- 
tive effectiveness  of  alternate  weapons 
systems  should  be  reviewed  regularly.    _^ 

However,  this  Is  being  done.  The  De- 
fense Department  constantly  weighs  the 
effectiveness  of  weapons  systems  against 
their  cost. 

So  far,  experience  has  taught  us  tnat 
the  aircraft  carrier  is  a  valuable  and  ver- 
satile member  of  our  weapons  famUy,  and 
that  nuclear  power  has  great  advantages 
over  conventional  power.  That  is  why  the 
Department  of  Defense  now  supports  this 
third  nuclear  aircraft  carrier. 

Mr  President,  at  this  point.  I  might 
mention  that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  MoNDALE) .  in  making  his  pres- 
entation today,  pointed  out  that  the 
then  Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  S. 
McNamara.  recommended  in  1964  that 
the  number  of  aircraft  carriers  be  re- 
duced. That  is  an  accurate  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

What  I  think  should  be  emphasized  is 
that  while  he  recommended  that  the 
number  of  carriers  be  reduced,  he  equally 
strongly  recommended  that  three  new 
nuclear  carriers  be  built,  because  he  rec- 
ognized, as  I  think  most  ofiBcials  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  recognize,  that 
if  we  are  going  to  have  a  Navy,  we  had 
better  have  a  modem  Navy. 

In  addition  to  Defense  Department 
studies,  there  is  the  annual  review  of 
military  spending  proposals  by  the  au- 
thorizing and  appropriating  Committees 
of  Congress,  and  debates  like  the  ones 
that  have  occurred  on  the  floors  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  over  the  past 
6  to  9  weeks. 

If  it  is  true  that  weapons  systems  once 
were  automatically  approved  by  the  serv- 
ices, the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Congress,  that  certainly  is  not  the  case 
today.  I  should  say  at  this  point  that  I 
heartily  approve  of  the  close  scrutiny 
now  being  given  military  appropriations. 
I  think  it  is  well  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  presented  this  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  well  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  presented  the  various  amend- 
ments he  has  presented.  I  think  it  is  well 
that  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  debate 
fully  matters  of  military  appropriations, 
because  we  should  want  to  give  the  tax- 
payers a  dollar's  worth  for  every  dollar 
of  their  funds  that  is  spent;  and  that  can 
only  be  done  if  there  is  a  careful  review 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress.  I  approve 
of  this  debate.  But,  while  I  approve  of 
this  debate  as  a  symbol  of  alertness  to 
possible  waste  in  the  military,  I  cannot 
approve  of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from  Min- 
nesota and  New  Jersey. 

One  of  the  announced  aims  of  the 
pending  amendment  is  economy.  But 
even  as  an  economy  move,  the  amend- 
ment makes  no  sense. 


The  fact  is  that  $133  million  already 
has  been  spent  for  a  second  Nimitz  car- 
rier. If  the  carrier  Is  eliminated  from 
the  budget,  this  money  will  be  down  the 
drain. 

If  the  construction  of  this  carrier  Is 
delayed,  of  course,  the  cost  will  go  up. 

Of  course.  It  might  make  sense  to  sacri- 
fice $133  million  if  there  were  real  reason 
to  believe  that  the  new  carrier  will  not  be 
needed.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 

I  believe  the  role  of  aircraft  carriers 
and  the  need  for  this  particular  nuclear 
ctuTler  have  been  sufQciently  studied  and 
is  sufficiently  established. 

However,  if  the  Senate  should  decide 
that  additional  study  is  required,  with- 
out delaying  the  second  Nimitz  carrier, 
I  would  have  no  serious  objection.  I  do 
not  believe  the  study  would  be  harmful. 
There  may  be  some  value  in  a  review  of 
the  need  for  15  carriers. 

Let  us  indulge  in  fantasy  for  a  moment. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  proposed  study  is 
carried  out  and  the  verdict  is  that  the 
United  States  will  need  only  three  air- 
craft carriers  in  the  1970's  and  beyond. 
Personally,  I  would  call  into  question  the 
judgment  of  anyone  who  would  come  to 
such  a  conclusion,  but  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  let  us  assume  for  a  moment 
that  this  unbelievable  conclusion  is 
reached  and  accepted. 

How  would  we  go  about  reducing  our 
futiu-e  force  to  three  carriers?  By  keep- 
ing the  newest,  of  course,  and  retiring  the 
older  ones. 

But  it  is  axiomatic  that  the  smaller 
your  force,  the  more  important  its  qual- 
ity. Surely  we  do  not  have  to  prove 
again,  having  finally  hammered  it  home 
even  to  Mr.  McNamara,  that  nuclear  air- 
craft carriers  are  the  carriers  of  the 
future. 

The  United  States  now  has  only  one  ac- 
tive nuclear-powered  carrier,  the  Enter- 
prise. A  second,  the  Nimitz,  is  under  con- 
straction.  That  is  all  we  have. 

So  if  this  Nation  were  to  have  only 
three  modem  carriers,  carriers  with  nu- 
clear power — why.  even  then,  the  ship 
proposed  in  this  bill  would  demand  im- 
mediate authorization. 

Profxjnents  of  the  amendment  now  be- 
fore us  maintain  that  land-based  tactical 
aircraft  can  do  the  job  of  carrier-based 
aircraft  more  cheaply  and  efficiently. 

But  tactical  aircraft  based  on  land 
cannot  substitute  for  carrier-based 
forces.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  World 
War  II  and  in  the  Korean  war  aircraft 
based  on  carriers  often  were  essential  to 
provide  air  superioity  in  areas,  where  we 
seized  bases  that  later  became  airfields 
for  land-based  tactical  planes. 

I  may  point  out  that  during  the 
Lebanon  crisis,  a  base  was  available  in 
Turkey,  but  the  use  of  this  base  was 
denied  us  because  Greece,  a  NATO  ally, 
refused  to  allow  overflights.  Our  carrier 
fieet  provided  air  cover  for  the  Marine 
landing  after  the  order  was  Issued. 

The  carrier  force  which  we  have  today 
is  rapidly  aging.  Of  our  15  attack  car- 
riers, seven  were  built  during  World  War 
n  or  shortly  thereafter. 

I  have  a  list  of  all  of  those.  Three  of 
them  were  built  25  years  ago.  When  these 
are  replaced  tinder  the  program  which 
has  been  worked  out.  some  of  them  will 


be  33  years  old  before  they  are  taken 
out  of  service.  I  submit  that  those 
no  longer  can  be  called  modem  aircraft 
carriers. 

Three  of  these  ships,  the  Essex 
class,  are  unable  to  operate  some  of 
the  Navy's  newest  aircraft,  including  the 
F-4  Phantom  II,  A-6  Intruder,  and  the 
RA-5C  Vigilante.  The  safety  record  of 
these  old  carriers  is  unsatisfactory;  the 
landing  accident  rate  aboard  these  ships 
is  about  twice  that  of  their  more  modem 
sisters. 

It  is  possible  that  a  review  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  oversesis  commitments 
may  conclude  that  fewer  than  15  attack 
carriers  will  be  needed  in  the  fleet  in  the 
future. 

I  do  not  argue  as  to  whether  we  should 
have  15  carriers.  I  do  reason  we  must 
have  some  modem,  nuclear-powered 
carriers,  and  to  date,  we  have  only  one. 

Another  is  being  built  and  should  be 
in  service  in  1971.  and  a  third  one  is 
the  one  which  is  being  considered  today. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  somewhat  sad 
that  the  memory  of  that  fine  sailor,  for- 
mer President  Kennedy,  should  be  hon- 
ored with  an  aircraft  carrier  powered 
with  an  outdated  propulsion  system. 

The  decision  to  build  the  Kennedy 
with  oil-fired  engines  was  an  error  of 
judgment — nearly  all  military  authori- 
ties agree  on  this  point — and  it  is  an 
error  that  should  not  be  repeated.  It  was 
an  error,  I  might  say,  not  on  the  part  of 
the  professional  military  leaders,  but 
rather  on  the  part  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara. 

Sooner  or  later,  this  new  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier  proposed  in  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  must  be  bmlt.  Delay  in 
providing  the  necessary  funds  will  only 
increase  the  cost  and  lessen  our  security. 

We  have  only  one  nuclear  carrier  to- 
day— the  Enterprise.  The  Nimitz  nears 
completion,  and  a  second  Nimitz  is  the 
carrier  to  which  the  current  authoriza- 
tion would  apply.  Thus,  even  with  the 
currently  sought  authorization,  we  will 
have  only  three  modem  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  carriers. 

Unless  we  want  to  get  out  of  the  sea- 
power  business  entirely,  the  very  least 
we  can  do  is  have  three  nuclear-powered 
modem  aircraft  carriers. 

In  analyzing  and  studying  the  excel- 
lent speech  made  this  morning  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota — excellent  from 
his  point  of  view;  I  heard  most  of  it;  I 
read  it  twice — what  impressed  me  about 
that  speech  was  that  his  main  argument 
is  built  along  the  line  that  we  should  not 
have  15  attack  carriers. 

That  is  not  the  point  at  all.  as  I  see  it. 
Mr.  President.  The  point  is,  shall  we  have 
a  modem  Navy?  It  is  not  a  question  of 
how  many  carriers  we  should  have.  That 
Is  not  the  question  at  issue  today.  The 
question  at  issue  today  is  that  we  have 
one  modem  nuclear-powered  carrier 
now,  we  have  a  second  one  being  built, 
and  the  question  is,  Shall  a  third  modem 
nuclear-powered  carrier  be  built? 

That  is  the  issue.  It  is  not  the  issue 
whether  we  should  have  15  carriers  or  12 
carriers  or  10  carriers,  or  whatever.  This 
year,  shall  we  have  a  modern  fleet?  Shall 
we  have  at  least  some  modem  carriers? 
I  submit  that  these  fossil  fuel  carriers 
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cannot  be  coi^iidered  to  be  modem  car- 
riers. The  onl3»  modem  carriers  are  those 
which  are  nu<Jlear  powered. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  again  that 
I  believe  very  Wrongly  that  Congress  has 
an  obligation  to  cut  the  fat  out  of  any 
military  budget  submitted  to  Congress. 
I  have  voted  for  very  considerable  cuts 
in  budgets  submitted  by  President  John- 
son, and  I  h4ve  voted  for  cuts  in  the 
current  budget  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  President  Nixon.  I  believe  in 
cutting  out  thq  fat. 

But,  Mr.  Priesldent,  we  must  not  cut 
the  muscle.  W*  must  not  cut  the  muscle, 
and  I  say  thati  if  you  cut  out,  eliminate, 
scuttle  the  nuclear-powered  aircraft  car- 
rier, we  are  cutting  the  muscle  of  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  tremendously  in- 
terested in  on0  aspect — I  was  interested 
in  many  aspec^  of  it.  but  particularly  in 
one  aspect — of  the  address  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota,  in 
which  he  said-^and  I  read  from  page  4 
of  his.,  manuscript — speaking  of  his 
aoiendiaent : 

This  Is  not  ad  "antl-carrler"  amendment, 
as  Navy  spokesmen  would  have  us  believe. 
Our  amendment  In  no  way  suggeets  that  the 
attack  carrier  la  obsolete  or  has  no  viable 
role  In  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  Presidenjt.  that  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant statement  I  believe.  And  I  might 
say  that  the  able  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota repeated  several  times  in  his  com- 
ments today  that  he  felt  that  the  Navy 
has  an  important  role  to  play. 

If  that  is  thej  case — and  I  think  it  is — 
then  I  say  we  must  have  a  modem  Navy. 
There  are  Senators — and  many  of  them 
have  told  me  sot— who  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  havt  aircraft  carriers.  They 
say  there  is  no  iieed  for  aircraft  carriers, 
they  are  obsolete,  and  we  ought  to  do 
away  with  theqi. 

I  say  that  Sehators  who  feel  that  way 
certainly  should  vote  for  the  Mondale- 
Case  amendment.  It  is  the  only  logical 
vote  for  them  to  cast.  But  I  point  out, 
Mr.  President,  that  Senator  Mondale  and 
Senator  Case  io  not  believe  that  the 
Navy  is  obsolete,  and  I  have  just  quoted 
a  passage  from  ^e  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  to  justify  that  assertion. 
They  do  not  hjelieve  that  the  Navy  is 
obsolete  and  shpuld  be  done  away  with. 
What  they  do  Jwant  to  do  is  eliminate 
from  the  present  authorization  bill  the 
funds  to  construct  a  third  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carrier. 

I  can  see  thej  point  of  some  Senators 
who  say  we  should  not  have  aircraft 
carriers.  I  do  n^t  agree  with  their  view, 
but  at  least  thfey  have  something  that 
they  can  stand  on.  They  just  do  not  be- 
lieve in  aircraft  I  carriers  serving  a  useful 
purpose.  If  theyi  believe  that,  they  ought 
to  vote  for  the  amendment.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  the  large  majority  of 
Senators  do  n^t  feel  that  way.  Most 
Senators  feel  wd  must  have  aircraft  car- 
riers. 

I  submit  that 'if  we  feel  we  must  have 
aircraft  carrieri  then  it  is  only  logical 
that  we  have  n^odem,  nuclear-powered 
ones,  and  not  be|  forced  to  utilize  carriers 
which  are  reaching  a  high  age,  and 
which,  as  a  consequence,  are  and  will 


continue  to  be  much  more  costly  to  oper- 
ate. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  would  be  un- 
wise if  the  Senate  were  to  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I  say  again,  it 
is  not  a  question — and  the  amendment 
is  built  on  this  premise — of  how  many 
carriers  the  Navy  ought  to  have.  I  do  not 
argue  whether  the  Navy  should  have  15 
carriers.  10  carriers,  seven  carriers,  or 
whatever  it  should  have;  but  if  you  con- 
cede that  the  Navy  should  have  carriers, 
if  you  concede  that  we  must  have  car- 
riers if  we  are  to  maintain  a  modem 
navy,  then  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  least  number  of  modem  nuclear- 
powered  carriers  we  can  or  should  have 
is  three. 

We  have  to  date  one,  the  Enterprise. 
We  have  the  Nimitz,  which  will  be  in  use 
in  1971,  and  the  funds  for  the  third  nu- 
clear-powered carrier  are  included  in 
this  bill,  which  the  Senate  has  been 
debating  for  the  past  8  or  9  weeks. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  support  the  au- 
thorization of  this  third  nuclear-powered 
attack  aircraft  carrier,  and  I  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  my 
remarks  about  the  value  of  aircraft  car- 
riers, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
study  of  the  use  of  carriers,  enUtled 
■'Carrier  Employment  Since  1950."  by 
Adm.  David  L.  McDonald,  former  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Carsier  Employment  Since  1950 

(By   Adm.   E>avld    L.    McDonald,    U.S.   Navy 

president,  U.S.  Naval  Institute) 

At  this  time  of  International  tensions  that 
require  large  national  Investments  for  de- 
fense, at  this  time  when  technology  makes 
possible  a  wide  selection  of  complex,  costly 
weapons.  It  U  weU,  perhaps,  to  back  off  and 
look  at  the  practical  results  recently 
achieved  by  any  given  major  weapon  under 
consideration.  If  it  Is  true  that  the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  In  the  eating,  then  It  Is  true 
that  the  proof  of  a  weapon  is  In  its  employ- 
ment. Let  us  examine,  then,  the  employment 
In  recent  years  of  one  of  the  Navy's  major 
weapons — the  aircraft  carrier. 

The  end  of  World  War  II  found  the  Navy 
with  an  Inventory  of  24  £5*ei-class  attack 
carriers  commissioned  or  building,  eight 
light  carriers.  74  escort  carriers,  and  three 
obsolete  prewar  carriers.  Of  the  ill  carriers 
of  all  types  used  in  the  War,  11  were  lost  In 
combat,  none  of  which  were  Essex-class.  It 
the  performance  of  carriers  In  World  War  II 
can  be  summarized  In  one  sentence,  it  is 
this — carrier  strike  forces,  Japanese  as  well  as 
American,  always  defeated  land-based  air 
forces.  The  issue  was  In  doubt  only  when 
they  were  carriers  on  both  sides  of  the  battle. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  In  the 
summer  of  1950,  the  Navy  had  seven  attack 
carriers,  four  light  carriers  and  four  escort 
carriers  In  commission.  Three  of  the  attack 
carrttkrs  were  of  the  46 .000- ton  Midway - 
class — the  Widtcoy,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
and  Coral  Sea,  CVBs  41-43,  respectively— 
which  had  Joined  the  Fleet  between  1945  and 
1947.  The  bulk  of  the  force  was  In  the 
Atlantc  or  Mediterranean;  the  Pacific  Fleet 
Included  only  three  attack  carriers  and  two 


escort  carriers.  The  one  Pacific  Fleet  attack 
carrier  west  of  Pearl  Harbor,  USS  Valley  Forge 
(CV-46),  was  in  the  South  China  Sea  on  26 
June;  on  the  27th  she  was  ordered  to  Korean 
waters.  En  route,  she  was  diverted  to  make 
a  show  of  force  In  the  Taiwan  Straits  because 
of  possible  Chinese  Communist  invasion 
preparations.  Operating  in  the  Yellow  Sea  a 
few  days  later,  she  launched  the  first  carrier 
strikes  of  the  War  on  3  and  4  July  against 
Pyongyang,  capital  of  North  Korea  and  focal 
point  of  Its  western  railroads.  The  Valley 
Forge  was  then  ordered  south  to  stand  by 
to  counter  possible  hostilities  In  the  Taiwan 
Straits.  Back  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  on  18  July, 
she  supported  the  landings  at  Pohang.  Re- 
maining in  the  area  for  several  days,  she 
op>erated  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  penin- 
sula with  offensive  missions  against  enemy 
troops  and  supply  lines  in  support  of  the 
holding  actions  of  Americans  smd  South 
Korean  ground  forces. 

The  Valley  Forge  remained  the  only  en- 
gaged carrier  until  the  beginning  of  August 
when  another  F>aclflc  Fleet  attack  carrier 
arrived.  The  build-up  continued  with  two 
escort  carriers  whose  ASW  aircraft  had  been 
replaced  by  Marine  squadrons  and  by  the 
third  Pacific  Fleet  attack  carrier— the  USS 
Philippine  Sea  (CV-47)— which  arrived  in 
mid-September.  The  first  Atlantic  Fleet  at- 
tack carrier — the  USS  Leyte  (CV-32)  arrived 
In  ectfly  October.  At  this  point,  four  of  the 
seven  attack  carriers  In  operation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  War  were  committed  to 
Korean  operations;  the  fifth  and  sixth  were 
In  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  seventh  was 
operating  in  the  Caribbean. 

In  the  meantime,  reinforcements  were  ar- 
riving from  the  United  States,  and  an  am- 
phibious force  was  organized  to  land  at 
Inchon,  behind  the  front  and  halfway  up  the 
west  coast.  After  delivering  a  capacity  load  of 
ammuntlon.  145  F-Sls  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
and  a  number  of  radar  vans.  Jeeps,  and  other 
material,  from  Alameda.  California,  to  Yoko- 
suka,  Japan,  the  USS  Boicr  (CV-21)  returned 
to  Alameda  for  reloading  and  rejoined  the 
forces  In  the  Western  Pacific  Just  in  time  to 
participate  in  the  landing.  Under  cover  of 
naval  gunfire  and  sea-based  aircraft  from 
three  attack  oarriers  and  two  escort  carriers, 
the  landing  force  went  ashore  at  Inchon  on 
16  September  and  pressed  Inland  toward 
Seoul. 

The  fighting  during  this  period,  ranging 
as  it  did  from  the  retreat  to  Pusan  to  the 
Inchon  invasion,  comprehended  a  number  of 
interesting  characteristics.  The  final  North 
Korean  drive  to  the  Piisan  perimeter  resulted 
In  the  withdrawal  of  aU  Air  Force  fighter 
bombers  to  Japanese  bases,  and  this  reduced 
the  payloads  and  loiter  time  available  for 
close  support.  Carrier-based  aircraft  there- 
after provided  a  substantial  advantage  In 
sortie  rates,  weapons,  and  time  on  station, 
but  It  proved  difficult  to  exploit  this.  Even 
relatively  modest  numbers  of  aircraft  tended 
to  saturate  the  existing  air  control  system 
(although  targets  were  not  lacking).  Action 
reports  of  the  period  contain  frequent  com- 
plaints of  the  inability  of  the  control  system 
to  absorb  profitably  naval  close  support 
missions. 

Following  the  Inchon  landings  our  forces 
moved  rapidly  toward  the  Yalu  River.  Victory 
appeared  imminent,  so  the  Boxer  was  j>er- 
mltted  to  return  to  the  United  States  for 
her  delayed  overhaul.  The  Valley  Forge  was 
also  ordered  home  on  21  November. 

Chinese  Communist  forces  from  Manchu- 
ria attacked  en  masse  on  26  November.  In 
addition  to  throwing  back  the  Eighth  Army 
in  the  west,  they  succeeded  In  cutting  off 
the  Tenth  Corps  near  the  Choeln  Reservoir. 
At  this  point,  with  land-based  tractlcal  air 
being  pushed  off  advanced  bases,  the  situa- 
tion was  critical;  with  only  the  Leyte  and 
the  Philippine  Sea  on  the  line,  reinforce- 
ment was  urgently  required.  The  USS  Prinze- 
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ton  (CV-37).  freshly  out  of  mothballs  and 
already  on  the  way,  arrived  on  2  December. 
A  fourth  attack  carrier  having  Just  arrived 
In  San  Diego  on  1  December,  embarked  the 
Boxer  Air  Group  and  returned  to  action  on 
22  December  In  time  to  cover  the  last  days 
of  the  evacuation.  Marine  Corps  squadrons 
ashore,  now  without  airfields,  were  used  to 
fill  empty  deck  spaces  on  three  carriers  off- 
shore (two  escort  carriers  and  one  light  car- 
rier) and  continued  their  support  missions. 
For  16  successive  days,  the  surrounded  Tenth 
Corps  received  on  the  order  of  220  close  sup- 
port sorties  a  day  with  a  record  peak  of  315 
on  one  day  at  the  height  of  the  breakout. 
Each  carrier-based  sortie  remained  on  sta- 
tion from  one  to  1.5  hours  and  made  between 
five  and  nine  attack  passes.  Over  three-quar- 
ters of  these  sorties  were  provided  by  car- 
riers, and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Tenth  Corps 
would  have  broken  out  to  the  coast  without 
them.  As  a  result  of  the  severe  losses  In- 
lUcted  on  the  Chinese  by  the  Tenth  Corps 
and  tactical  air,  tiie  subsequent  evacuaUon 
of  over  100,000  troops  and  their  full  equip- 
ment was  accomplished  with  negligible  loss. 

Carrier  operations  In  the  remaining  years 
of  the  Korean  War  emphasized  sustained  in- 
terdiction of  the  logistic  net  In  the  eastern 
half  of  Korea.  When  the  Chinese  undertook 
offensive  ground  action  there  were  diversions 
to  close  air  support  and  to  airfield  neutrali- 
zation during  the  periodic  Chinese  efforts  to 
regain  air  superiority.  The  fact  that  the  front 
line  was  perpendicular  to  the  coast  line  gave 
carrier  eOrcraft  shorter  radii  and  therefore 
higher  payloads  and  sortie  rates  for  many 
Interdiction  and  airfield  targets.  Throughout 
1952  and  1953,  about  half  of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
carriers  were  maintained  in  Korean  waters. 

Of  the  11  attack  carriers  which  ultimately 
saw  action  In  Korea,  only  four  were  in  active 
status  at  the  start  of  the  War.  The  carrier 
force  level  rose  during  the  three  years  of 
war  from  seven  at  the  beginning  to  18  at  the 
end  by  reactivating  ships  from  the  Reserve 
Fleet  Inventory  which  had  been  created  as 
a  result  of  World  War  II. 

The  Korean  Armistice  went  into  effect  in 
July  1953.  Soon  thereafter,  the  Communist 
effort  was  stepped  up  in  Southeast  Asia.  In 
response,  the  Navy  shifted  the  bulk  of  its 
Western  Pacific  carrier  forces  to  the  south. 
During  the  desperate  battle  of  Dlen  Blen 
Phu  In  May  1964,  two  attack  carriers  were 
standing  by  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the 
entrapped  French  and  Vietnamese  forces  had 
a  decision  been  made  to  do  so. 

The  next  major  employment  of  attack  car- 
riers occurred  in  1965,  north  of  the  Taiwan 
Straits.  The  Chinese  Commxmists  assaulted 
and  seized  one  of  the  Tachen  Islands.  Of  the 
nine  attack  carriers  In  the  Pacific  Fleet,  five 
were  quickly  assembled  off  the  Tachens  to 
cover  another  amphibious  evacuation.  The 
commitment  of  this  major  naval  force  un- 
mistakably indicated  U.S.  willingness  to  in- 
tervene, and  the  1,800  sorties  flown  in  a  week 
also  clearly  demonstrated  a  capability  to 
Intervene  effectively  without  recourse  to  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  over-all  posture  of  the 
carrier  force  at  this  time  was  as  follows: 

In  commission 1* 

Overseas   "^ 

Coastal   waters "^ 

Overhaul ^ 

Active  intervention  In  the  Taiwan  area  was 
again  necessary  in  1958.  The  Incident  also  in- 
volved coastal  Islands  and  was  accompanied 
by  renewed  activity  In  the  Straits,  a  buUd-up 
of  forces  on  the  Chinese  mainland,  and  re- 
peated announcements  that  Formosa  would 
be  "liberated."  The  timing  may  have  been 
influenced  by  the  slmultaneoias  Involvement 
of  U.S.  naval  forces  in  the  Lebanon  crisis  In 
the  Mediterranean.  If  this  was  an  attempt  by 
the  Ccwnmimists  to  catch  U.S.  naval  forces 
off  guard,  it  failed.  In  fact,  an  immediate 
move  was  made  to  Improve  the  readiness 
posture  in  the  Western  Pacific  by  saiUng  the 
USS  Lexington  (CVA-16)    (when,  in  October 


1063.  CVs  and  CVBs  were  officially  desig- 
nated as  CVs.  they  became  In  name  what 
they  had  been  in  fact — attack  aircraft  car- 
riers) from  San  Diego  on  17  July  for  that 
purpose. 

On  16  July  with  the  situation  In  Lebanon 
rapidly  approaching  the  crisis  state.  Presi- 
dent Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  responded  affirm- 
atively to  President  Camllle  Chamoun's  ap- 
peal for  Intervention.  At  this  time  we  had 
two  attack  carriers  deployed  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean out  of  a  total  of  six  In  the  Atlantic 
Fleet.  Twelve  hours  after  the  President's  or- 
der was  issued,  these  two  carriers  supported 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  landings  to  seize  the  Beirut 
airport.  U.8.  Army  troops  were  air-lifted  into 
the  Marine-held  airport  four  days  later,  on 
19  July.  Clearances  on  over-flights  and  land- 
ing rights  were  required  by  several  European. 
African,  and  Middle  Eastern  nations.  Since 
these  did  not  affect  carrier  operations,  the 
Navy  retained  air  support  responsibility  until 
5  September. 

Ttiming  back  to  the  Pacific,  the  Commu- 
nists began  sheUlng  the  Islands  of  Quemoy 
and  Matsu.  off  the  Chinese  mainland,  on  23 
August  1958.  thus  preventing  the  logistic 
support  of  Nationalist  garrisons  there.  When 
the  Seventh  Fleet  intervened,  all  the  Ingre- 
dients of  all-out  war  were  present. 

The  pattern  of  Fleet  operations  that  de- 
veloped concentrated  the  attack  carrier  task 
groups  on  an  arc  around  Formosa  with  their 
activity  designed  to  make  the  enemy  fully 
aware  of  both  their  presence  and  their 
strength.  Carrier  aircraft  covered  surface 
units  escorting  Chinese  Nationalist  logistic 
forces  in  international  waters  en  route  to 
and  from  the  Island  groups  under  fire.  U.8. 
support  helped  to  keep  the  Islands  from 
falling  to  the  Communists. 

On  the  day  the  shelling  of  Quemoy  and 
Matsu  began,  we  had  16  attack  carriers  on 
active  duty  and  they  were  located  as  follows : 

Eastern  Mediterranean  (Lebanon  area) .  '  2 

Eastern  Atlantic 1 

East  coast °2 

Overhaul  east  coast 1 

Total 6 


Western  Pacific  (Quemoy-Matsu) 3 

En  route  western  Pacific 2 

West  coast '* 


Total. 


9 


1  One  CVA  sailed  five  days  later  for  WestPac 
via  Suez,  as  her  relief  arrived  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

=  One  CVA  on  each  coast  was  conducting 
refresher  training  subsequent  to  major  over- 
haul. 

The  situation  again  stabilized  sind  the  Im- 
mediate threat  of  an  over-water  invasion 
subsided.  Communist  forces  kept  the  issue 
alive,  however.  Unable  to  achieve  control  of 
Formosa  Strait  and  the  coastal  water  of  the 
East  China  Sea,  they  turned  with  renewed 
effort  to  expand  southward  on  the  mainland. 
Without  challenging  the  naval  forces  present, 
they  waged  war  In  Vietnam,  In  Laos,  and  on 
the  borders  of  India.  None  of  the  countries 
in  Southeast  Asia  escaped  their  persistent 
aggressiveness. 

Dvirtng  this  general  period,  the  carrier 
forces  had  been  undergoing  a  gradual  change 
in  character  and  capabilities.  Four  Forrestal- 
class  attack  carriers — the  Forrestal.  Sara- 
toga, Ranger,  and  Independence,  CVAs  59-62, 
respectively — Joined  the  Fleet  between  Octo- 
ber 1955  and  January  1959.  Two  Improved 
forrestoi-class  carriers — the  Kitty  Hawk 
and  the  Constellation,  CVAs  63  and  64  were 
commissioned  in  1961,  as  was  the  nuclear- 
powered  USS  Enterprise  (CVAN-65).  In 
response  to  announced  national  policy,  the 
emphasis  on  nuclear  delivery  capabilities 
grew  steadily.  Aircraft  primarily  designed  for 
nuclear  strikes,  such  as  the  A-3,  were  in- 
troduced in  quantity.  Efforts  were  made  to 


develop  improved  weapons  like  Bullpup 
despite  Increasing  pressure  to  economize  on 
conventional  capabilities. 

In  1960,  a  major  short-term  build-up  of 
U.S.  retaliatory  capability  was  undertaken 
In  response  to  Soviet  pressure  on  Berlin. 
Among  other  emergency  measures  taken  was 
a  major  Increase  in  the  degree  to  which  the 
carrier  force  wm  committed  to  a  nuclear 
retaliatory  role.  Most  noticeable  was  the 
deployment  of  an  additional  carrier  to  the 
Mediterranean  bringing  the  total  there  to 
three.  This  carrier  and  one  of  the  three 
carriers  in  the  Far  East  were  loaded  with  air 
wings  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of  at- 
tack aircraft.  This  emergency  posture  was 
maintained  from  mid-1960  to  mld-1961.  and 
provided  for  overseas  deployment  of  six  of 
the  15  available  carriers  during  most  of  the 
period.  The  protracted  commitment  placed 
a  severe  strain  on  Fleet  resources. 

During  the  spring  of  1961.  carriers  were 
Involved  In  readiness  operations  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  Western  Atlantic,  which  did  not 
receiver  public  notice.  This  is  an  Illustra- 
tion of  the  discreet  manner  in  which  air- 
craft carriers  can  be  employed. 

A  more  recent  crisis  In  which  carriers  par- 
ticipated involved  Cuba.  In  October  1962. 
the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy  de- 
manded the  removal  of  Soviet  missiles  clan- 
destinely Introduced  Into  the  Island  and 
took  firm  measures  to  back  up  his  demand. 
The  USS  £nfcrprise  (CVAN-65)  and  the  USS 
Independence  (CVA-62)  played  major  roles 
In  the  Quarantine  action  and  they,  along 
with  the  Lexington,  would  have  supported 
the  landings  in  Cuba  had  the  F>resldent  made 
a  decision  to  Invade.  The  adaptability  and 
fiexlblllty  of  the  sea-air  team  was  demon- 
strated by  reassigning  the  Lexington,  on 
duty  as  the  Naval  Air  Training  carrier,  tem- 
jKDrartly  to  attack  carrier  duty  with  an  Air 
Wing  embarked  from  a  carrier  In  overhaul. 
During  the  Quarantine,  the  Enterprise  and 
the  /ndepcTMlencc  were  at  sea  for  49  and  41 
consecutive  days  re8i>ectlvely  without  relief 
or  in-port  replenishment,  and  their  air  wings 
averaged  120  flights  per  day.  Because  of  the 
possibility  of  Soviet  moves  elsewhere,  for  ex- 
ample against  Turkey,  the  two  attack  car- 
riers In  the  Mediterranean  were  maintained 
on  station.  Similar  contingencies  in  the  Pa- 
cific motivated  the  movement  of  a  carrier  to 
the  Hawaiian  area  to  reduce  the  time  re- 
quired to  reinforce  the  three  carriers  already 
in  the  Western  Pacific.  The  resulting  posture 
Is  summarized  below: 

Active  carriers 16 

Committed  to  Cuban  oi>eratlon 3 

Deployed  overseas  6 

Coastal  waters  and  overhaul 7 

There  were  other  crises  and  incidents  In 
which  attack  carriers  played  Important  roles. 

P\>r  almost  three  years  following  the  1948 
break  between  Moscow  and  Belgrade  there 
was  a  steady  military  build  up  in  the  East 
European  Satellites.  This  was  coupled  with 
economic,  ideological,  and  Implied  military 
pressure.  In  the  politically  critical  spring  of 
1951,  the  United  States  suddenly  doubled  Its 
Mediterranean  Fleet  by  having  the  forces 
scheduled  to  relieve  arrive  about  six  weeks 
ahead  of  time  and  by  retaining  the  forces 
due  to  be  relieved  for  several  weeks  beyond 
their  normal  tour.  In  November,  the  United 
States  formally  ccwamitted  itself  to  provide 
military  assistance  to  Yugoslavia.  A  month 
later,  a  cruise  by  Marshal  Tito  in  the  USS 
Coral  Sea  (CVA-43)  further  underscored  this 
commitment  and  advertised  the  Immediate 
availability  of  UJS.  military  power  In  the 
Mediterranean  even  thought  we  were  at  the 
same  time  fighting  a  war  in  Korea. 

During  the  Suez  crisis  in  late  October  1956. 
the  USS  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (CVA-42)  cov- 
vered  the  evacuation  by  ship  of  1.700  VS. 
citizens  from  Israel  and  Egypt.  Both  Medi- 
terranean earners  were  kept  at  a  high  degree 
of  readiness  during  this  crisis. 
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In  April  1957,  $ixth  Fle«t  units,  including 
the  USS  Forrest$l  (CVA-59),  were  In  tbe 
Eastern  Mediterranean  to  support  President 
Elsenhower's  wartalng  against  a  threatened 
take-over  of  the  government  of  Jordan  by 
tbe  Conununlsts^  This  show  of  force  was 
maintained  for  a  Iweek  to  emphasize  U.S.  de- 
termination that  i  Jordan  should  remain  In- 
dependent. 

In  the  summed  of  1960,  the  USS  Wasp 
(CVS-18)  arrived  off  the  Congo  to  help  In  the 
mass  evacuation  jof  Americans  should  that 
become  necessary.  She  also  delivered  aviation 
gasoline  to  support  the  United  Nation's  air- 


lift of  Congo  fore 
In  November  IJ 
mala  and  Nlcara 
dered   a   naval 
waters  to  Intercei 
nlst-led  Invasion 


Bl,  at  the  request  of  Ouate- 
Jua,  President  Kennedy  or- 
^trol  of  Central  American 
and  prevent  any  Commu- 
if  those  two  countries  from 
the  sea.  The  V8S\ Shangri-La  (CVA-38)  Im- 
mediately initiated  the  patrol. 

Pacific  Fleet  catrlers  covered  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Marlnfes  In  Thailand  In  May  1962. 
This  action.  In  response  to  the  violation  of 
the  cease-fire  In  |  Laos,  followed  by  major 
Pathet  Lao  successes,  was  designed  to  give  a 
clear  Indication  oi  US.  intentions  to  defend 
Thailand,  to  placeja  precautionary  Impact  on 
the  situation  in  L^os,  and  to  maintain  posi- 
tions for- quick  reaction  in  the  event  of  a 
decision  calling  fos  further  action. 

A  table  of  criies  showing  carrier  force 
levels  and  inventory  Is  given  below: 

CRISES  INVOLVING  CARRIERS 


Date 


prisis 


Force 

CVA  CVA 

level      inventory 


Jjnel950 

March-Oecember  1951.. 

July  1953 

February  1955 


October  1956 

April-May  1957 

July-August  1958 

August-December  1958. 


July  1960 

September  1960. 
November  I960.. 


February-April  1961.. 
June  1961 


May  1962 

October-December  1962. 
Present  strength.. 


Korea  (start). 

Tugoslavia 

jforea  (end). . 
Tachen 

!  evacuation. 

$ue2 

Jordan 

Lebanon 

(uemoy- 
Matsu. 

ongo 

lerlin 

(|uatemals 
and  Nica- 
ragua. 

^os 

kiminican 
Republic 

hailand 

uba 


7 
14 
18 

16 

19 
17 
15 

15 

14 
IS 
14 


14 
15 

15 
15 
15 


27 
27 
27 
16 

17 
17 
12 
12 

14 
14 
14 


17 
17 

17 
15 
15 


Inventory  includes  those  CVAs  capable  of 
operating  all  mode*  of  CVA  aircraft  existing 
in  significant  num^rs  in  the  aircraft  Inven- 
tory. Where  force  level  exceeds  Inventory, 
in  the  table  abo\4,  obsolete  carriers  with 
second  line  aircraft  were  Included. 

It  Is  instructive  io  review  the  actual  ways 
In  which  carriers  l^ve  been  used  since  1950 
with  a  view  to  comjlarlng  doctrine  with  prac- 
tice. Since  the  denoBse  of  the  Japanese  Fleet 
and  the  appearanc^  of  nuclear  weapons,  car- 
rier force  doctrine  (in  common  with  many 
other  force  doctrines)  had  emphasized  nu- 
clear deterrence,  with  reduced  emphasis  on 
supporting  amphibious  operations,  control  of 
the  sea.  and  showlbg  the  fiag.  AU  of  these 
missions  have  continued  to  engage  the  Fleet, 
however.  It  is  stalking  that  amphibious 
evacuation  has  beqn  encountered  about  as 
often  and  as  impjortantly  as  amphibious 
kiAault.  Perhaps  it  ;is  natural  that  this  role 
has  been  commonly  overlooked.  Few  planners 
plan  oa  dtsaoter,  and  the  recurrent  occur- 
rence of  military  and  political  reverses  has 
,  -..,  J  ^^  jj^^  generally  successful 

of  confrontations  during 


been  submerged  by 
results  of  the  series 
the  past  decade. 
The  classic  Work 


rler — tlie  gaining  a  ad  exploiting  of  air  su 


perlority  In  a  local 


not  been  exercised 


War  n  role  of  the  car- 


area  until  forward  land- 


based   air   could   asivune   the  function— has 


in  the  recent  past  pri- 


marily because  such  a  challenge  was  declined 
by  the  opponents.  However,  the  potential 
vulnerability  of  airlifted  forces  which  was 
Inferentlally  demonstrated  in  the  1961 
Laotian  crisis  Implies  that  the  air  superiority 
mission  of  the  carrier  may  recur  with  in- 
creasing importance.  A  new  but  related  role 
has  emerged  since  1950  which  provides  cover 
for  the  arrival  of  airlifted  troops  and  deploy- 
ing land-based  aircraft.  In  Lebanon,  this 
mission  was  only  an  extension  of  the  basic 
purpose  of  amphibious  operations.  But  in 
the  1961  Laotian  crisis,  the  potentially 
chaotic  ground  situation  at  the  terminal  air- 
fields made  troop  commanders  conscious  of 
the  Importance  of  having  close  air  support 
available  immediately  upon  landing.  Simi- 
larly, the  proximity  of  the  alrUft  route  to 
Chinese  airfields  indicated  the  desirability 
of  carrier- based  fighter  escort. 

A  final  characteristic  of  the  past  decade 
and  a  half  can  also  be  noted.  This  was  the 
tendency  of  crises  to  occur  In  the  Taiwan 
Straits  colncldentally  with  the  commitment 
of  U.S.  forces  elsewhere.  This  happened  sev- 
eral times  during  the  Korean  War,  perhaps 
for  diversionary  purposes,  and  the  Quemoy- 
Matsu  crisis  appears  to  have  been  a  test  of 
U.S.  ability  to  respond  while  major  forces 
were  committed  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  although  the 
carrier  force  is  relatively  slow  moving  In  com- 
parison with  modern  aircraft,  carriers  have 
been  on  the  scene  early  in  the  development  of 
most  major  crises.  This  appears  to  result  from 
one  of  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  force. 
Although  It  moves  in  an  assault  configura- 
tion, essentially  ready  for  maximum  effort  air 
operations,  it  can  be  moved  as  ostentatiously 
or  as  discreetly  ae  desired.  One  thing  in  com- 
mon about  most  of  these  crises  is  the  manner 
In  which  carrier  forces  have  been  moved  to- 
ward the  trouble  spots,  is  they  were  In 
Lebanon.  Quemoy-Matsu,  and  Cuba,  on  the 
most  tenuous  strategic  warning  and  prior  to 
national  political  decisions.  They  have  also 
moved  in  the  face  of  substantial  enemy 
threats  as  was  the  case  both  In  Korea  and 
during  the  Taiwan  crises. 

Looking  back  over  the  last  15  years,  what 
have  the  attack  carriers'  missions  been  and 
what  have  their  particularly  useful  character- 
istics been?  The  missions  can  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

Provide  air  cover  for  amphibious  landings, 
as  in  Inchon,  Lebanon,  and  potentially  in 
<3uba. 

Provide  close  air  support  for  ground  forces 
as  in  Korea. 

Provide  U.S.  military  presence,  as  during 
the  Dominican  Republic  crisis,  the  Tachens 
evacuaUon,  the  Quemoy-Matsu  and  Lebanon 
crises. 

Provide  air  cover  and  ground  support  for 
amphibious  evacuations  as  at  Hungnam. 

Provide  air  cover  for  deployment  of  troops 
and  land-based  air  as  in  Korea.  Lebanon,  and, 
more  recently,  Thallan4. 

Prepare  to  conduct  blockade,  search  and 
attack,  as  was  done  off  Cuba,  Guatemala, 
and   Nicaragua. 

Contribute  to  the  alert  strategic  forces  for 
general  war. 

The  particularly  useful  characteristics  of 
attack  carriers  have  been  that  they  move  In 
an  assault  configuration  prepared,  as  they 
were  in  the  Inchon  and  Lebanon  landing, 
the  Tachens  and  Hungnam  evacuations,  and 
the  Quemoy-Matsu  crisis,  to  take  control  of 
the  air  against  air  opposition.  As  pointed  out 
previously,  they  move  easUy  to  trouble  spots 
on  the  basis  of  even  tenuous  strategic  warn- 
ings. Lebanon,  Quemoy-Matsu,  Cuba,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  are  examples.  Top 
level  decisions  to  move  naval  forces  prior  to 
commitment  have  not  been  required  because 
they  were  operating  In  International  waters. 
Because  they  operate  In  International  waters, 
permission  from  a  foreign  country  has  never 
been  necessary  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  a 
crisis,  whereas  U.S.  land-based  planes  en 
route  to  Lebanon   and   the  Congo  required 
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overflight  clearances,  sometimes  a  time-con- 
suming requirement. 

The  aircraft  carrier  is  sovereign  U.S.  terri- 
tory. The  carriers  have  proven  themselves  to 
be  initially  self-sustaining  and  readily  re- 
plenlshable  at  sea  during  all  of  the  crises  in 
which  they  have  played  a  role.  In  these  crises 
they  have  not  had  to  depend  on  preposi- 
tloned  base  facilities,  supplies,  etc.,  since 
overseas  replemshment  has  been  made  at  sea 
from  an  underway  replenishment  group. 
Carrier's  launch  and  recovery  areas  have 
proven  as  extensive  as  International  waters; 
for  example,  a  show  of  force  over  the  Tai- 
wan Straits  and  a  few  days  later  a  strike 
from  the  Yellow  Sea  against  Pyongyang. 
Tactically,  carriers  have  been  able,  as  In  the 
Tachens  evacuation  and  the  Quemoy-Matsu 
crises,  to  concentrate  as  a  single  force  to 
obtain  desirable  odds. 

The  records  show  that  attack  carrier  force 
levels  rose  from  a  low  of  seven  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Korea  to  18  at  the  end  by  recommls- 
sionlng  from  the  Inventory  created  by  World 
War  II;  force  levels  subsequently  ranged  from 
19  in  1956,  to  14  In  1960,  to  15  at  the  present 
time.  The  average  number  of  active  carriers 
has  been  slightly  more  than  15. 

Secondly,  in  the  Far  East,  a  maximum  de- 
ployment of  five  carriers  has  been  recurrent; 
in  the  Mediterranean,  three  have  been  used 
with  additional  carriers  pushed  forward  in 
the  Eastern  Atlantic;  and  in  the  Caribbean, 
three  have  been  called  out. 

This  history,  covering  a  decade  and  a  half, 
suggests  the  following  conclusions  about  at- 
tack carriers: 

They  have  typically  been  on  the  scene 
when  needed. 

They  have  been  directly  involved  In  the 
majority  of  post-World  War  II  crises. 

They  have  been  Ideally  siUted  for  the  pro- 
jection overseas  of  U.S.  military  power  either 
discreetly  or  ostentatiously. 

They  have  been  adaptable  to  a  wide  range 
of  missions. 

Carriers  have  always  been  used  advantage- 
ously by  the  United  States;  It  Is  difficult  for 
me  to  conceive  of  accomplishing  the  same 
results  with  fewer. 

BtJMMART    OF  USES   Or    CVA'S  SINCE    1950 

CRISIS    AND    MISSION 

Inchon:  Provided  air  cover  for  amphibious 
landings. 

Inchon,  Lebanon,  Thailand:  Provided  air 
cover  for  deployment  of  land-based  air  and 
troops — in  Lebanon  from  time  of  landing  of 
troops  until  relieved  of  air  support  responsi- 
bility six  weeks  later. 

Korea:  Provided  close  air  support  for 
groimd  forces. 

Yugoslavia,  Tachens,  Jordan,  Lebanon 
Congo,  Quemoy-Matsu,  Dominican  Republic 
Provided  U.S.  miUtary  presence. 

Cuba,  Guatemala,  and  Nicaragua:  Prepared 
to  conduct  blockade,  search,  and  attack. 

Himgnam,  Tachens:  Provided  air  cover  for 
amphibious  evacuation. 

Korea:  Interdicted  loglsUc  net  and  neu- 
tralized airfields. 

Berlin:  Contributed  to  nuclear  strategic 
deterrent. 

Suez.  Cuba:  Provided  air  cover  for  evacua- 
tion of  U.S.  civilians  in  crisis  area. 

Korea:  Transported  Army  and  Air  Force 
equipment  Including  planes,  Jeeps,  vans,  am- 
munition, etc. 

Congo:  Transported  gasoUne  to  U.N.  forces. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
begin  the  debate  on  the  amendment  to 
defer  the  construction  of  a  second  at- 
tack carrier  already  funded  in  part;  and 
once  again,  as  is  so  well  pointed  out  in 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Virginian- 
Pilot  of  September  8.  1969.  the  effective- 
ness of  the  attack  carrier  is  being  chal- 
lenged. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Navy  Challenged  Again:  The  Case  for  the 
Carrier 

The  Navy  has  had,  heaven  knows,  experi- 
ence enough  at  defending  the  aircraft  car- 
rier— in  concept,  propulsion,  numbers.  Its 
current  campaign  against  the  Mondale-Case 
amendment  in  the  Senate  to  cut  the  pro- 
jected third  nuclear-powered  carrier  from 
the  1970  military  authorization  bill  is  a 
reminder  that  one  decade  ago  Senator  Wil- 
liam Proxmire  was  arguing  against  the  con- 
struction of  a  second  nuclear  carrier  on  the 
grounds  that  the  first,  which  was  a  year  from 
launching,  would  be  obsolete  in  this  'age  of 
intercontinental  and  intermediate-range  bal- 
listic missiles." 

In  those  days  the  Navy  was  Insisting  that 
the  big  attack  carrier  had  a  nuclear-deterrent 
role,  just  like  the  Polaris-missile  submarines 
and  the  land-based  ICBM.  "In  a  nuclear  war,'" 
Admiral   George  Anderson   said   when   Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  in  the  Kennedy  years, 
"any  carrier  that  could  launch  its  air  group 
equipped  with  nuclear  weapons  would  have 
performed  Its  mission.  Even  if  ten  of  our 
fifteen  carriers  were  caught  before  they  could 
launch,  planes  from  the  five  other  attack  car- 
riers could  destroy  any  country  in  the  world." 
That  argument  soon  was  shifted;  the  Navy 
began   to  Justify   the   attack  carrier   for  Us 
guarantee    to    the    Nation   of    "strategic    air 
mobility"   In   distant  corners   of   the   world. 
Should   United   States  air  bases  abroad  be- 
come   untenable— as    surely    they    would    m 
many    circumstances — the    carrier's    useful- 
ness as  a  mobile  airfield  would  become  highly 
Important.  And  even  if  land  bases  remained 
intact  and   available,  carrier  readiness  and 
speed  would  be  advantageous.  "The  best  ex- 
ample of  comparative  reaction  time  between 
carrier-based   and  other  air  power  was  the 
Lebanon    crisis,"    said    Vice    Admiral    P.    D. 
Stroop,  then  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Weap- 
ons, In  1963.  "Strike  aircraft  from  the  Sixth 
Fleet  were  flying  120  sorties  a  day  on  the  first 
day_wlthln  twelve  hours  of  President  Cham- 
oun's  request  for  aid— covering  the  landing 
of   5,500   Marines.   The   carrier   planes   con- 
tinued this  sortie  rate  for  three  weeks  until 
the   first  land-based  aircraft— a  TAC  strike 
group  flown  In  to  the  big  NATO  Jet  base  at 
Anda.  Turkey— were  available  for  sustained 
operations." 

The  Lebanese  affair  of  1958  remains  an  ar- 
gument for  the  aircraft  carrier.  It  also  Is  an 
anti-carrier  argument.  For  U.S.  people  have 
become  progressively  skepUcal,  largely  in  re- 
action to  the  Vietnam  War  stalemate,  of  the 
Government's  involving  itself  in  the  far- 
place  flareups  that  from  time  to  time  become 
Inevitable.  There  is  opinion  that  the  carrier 
fleet  tempts  Washington  into  sticking  its 
nose  where  it  should  not— into  continuing 
its  dubious  role  of  world  policeman. 

Yet  there  Is  an  overwhelming  case  for  a 
powerful  carrier  force.  Control  of  the  seas  is 
vital  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion and  to  the  system  of  Western  alliances 
upon  which  the  security  of  the  United  States 
has  been  built.  So  the  Soviet  Union's  current 
drive  for  maritime  dominance  threatens  to 
become  the  most  Important  development  of 
this  half  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  The 
principal  Western  check  on  that  drive  Is  the 
carrier  and  her  family  of  escorts  and  aux- 
iliaries— is,  in  brief,  the  U.S.  surface  fleet.  It 
Is  indispensable  to  the  Free  World. 


at  10  o'clock,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  10:30  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
TO  BE  LAID  BEFORE  SENATE  ON 
FRIDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  business  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate as  the  unfinished  business  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  on  Friday  morning, 
but  not  later  than  10:30  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  'of  a 
quoriim.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  will  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  FRIDAY,  SEP- 
TEMBER  12,   1969,  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  of  September  9,  1969,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  Friday  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Friday,  September  12, 
1969,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS   ON   FRIDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  convenes  on  Friday  morning 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  10, 1969: 

DiPi-OMATic  and  Foreign  Service 
Joseph  S.  Farland.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary    of    the    United    States    of 
America  to  Pakistan. 

National  Council  on  the  Arts 
Nancy  Hanks,  of  New  York,  to  be  Chairman 
of  the  National  Council  on   the  Arts  for  a 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Roger  L.  Stevens,  term 
expired. 

U.S.  Attorney 

Edward  R.  Neaher.  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  New  York 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Joseph  P.  Hoey, 
resigned. 

U.S.  Marshal 

Gaylord  L.  Campbell,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  central  district  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  George  E. 
O'Brien,  retired. 

Arthur  F.  Van  Court,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  ©astern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  John  C. 
Begovlch. 

Anthony  T.   Greskl.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Leo  A.  Mault. 
In  the  Army 

I  nominate  the  following-named  officer  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  State* 
Code,  section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  posi- 


tion of  Importance  and  responsibility  desig- 
nated by  the  President  under  subsection  (a) 
of  section  3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  George  Gray  O'Connor,  021088, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
to  the  grade  Indicated  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3442 
and  3447: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Clinton  Taber,  245-60- 
5462,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Carmln  Noble.  081-32- 
6780.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Francis  Holllngsworth, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Burnside  Elijah  Huffman,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Warren  Kennedy  Bennett,  493- 
14-3594,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Relley  Guthrie.  125-07- 
6675,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Edwin  I.  Donley,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Matthew  Rlenzl,  577- 
52-4237,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Felix  John  Gerace.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Harwell  Barfleld.  420- 
52-5599,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Michael  Flanagan,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Bernard  William  Rogers,  514- 
40-3091.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Allen  Mitchell  Burdett,  Jr.,  246- 
60-6662.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen  John  Albert  Broadus  Dlllard, 
Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  Logan  Irby.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  McGowan  Lee.  519-44- 
6126.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Daniel  McLaughlin.  651- 
18-9718.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Mayo,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Albert  Hamman  Smith.  Jr..  214- 
10-0349.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
United  SUtes  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Stephan  Lekson,  283-01- 
0052.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Franklin  Milton  Davis.  Jr..  006- 
10-7683.  Army  cf  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brigadier  General  Leo  Edward  Benade.  326- 
05-4359,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Theodore  Antonelll,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Bennlson  Fulton,  567- 
05-6670,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  James  George  KalergU,  029-10- 
0210,    Army   of   the   United    States    (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 
Brig.    Gen.    Erwln    Montgomery    Graham, 
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Junior,    313-38-6t40,    Army   of    the   United 
States  (colonel,  Xt>.3.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Harty  Lee  Jones,  Junior,  488- 
03-0071,  Army  of 'the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Ro^rt  Paul  Young,  608-10- 
5889.  Army  of  tie  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Joh|i  Joseph  Hennessey,  328- 
18-7044,  Army  of  (the  United  States  ( colonel, 
U.S.  Army).  \ 

Brig.  Gen.  Darr<e  Hewitt  Richards,  081-32- 
8603,  Army  of  the  tJnlted  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brtg.  Gen.  How^d  Harrison  Cooksey,  227- 
14-4708,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Vemi  Lyle  Bowers.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army).  I 

Brig.  Oen.  William  Warren  Cobb,  452-03- 
2798.  Army  of  tMe  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army).  ] 

Brig.  Gen.  Pred  Komet,  Junior,  203-09- 
5564,  Army  of  the  junlted  States  ( major,  U.S. 
Army).  j 

Brig.  Gen  Harold  Gregory  Moore,  Junior. 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Armyjof  the  United  States  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  U.3.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  GeorJ;e  William  Casey.  028-12- 
08W,  Army- of  the i United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Armyh . 

Brtg.  Gen.  Alexander  Russell  Boiling,  Jun- 
ior, XXX-XX-XXXX.  ^rmy  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  U.3.  Armfr). 

Brig.  Oen.  Wliujim  Love  Stames,  073-32- 
6353,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.   Gen.  Johi 
05-3378,  Army  of 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.    Gen.    Joset 
09-0195,  Army  of 


Howard   Elder.  Jr..  229- 
le  United  States  (colonel. 


Oh    Edward    Plekllk,    023- 
le  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army).  j 

The  followlng-nAmed  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  RegT^lar  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grape  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  |  10.  United  States  Code. 
sections  3284  and  3^06 : 

To   be   'bfigadier  general 

Brtg.  Oen.  Leo  Edward  Benade.  326-05- 
4359.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Rich  ird  Logan  Irby,  225-16- 
2940.  Army  of  th«  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brtg.  Gen.  Charlds  Carmln  Noble.  081-32- 
6780.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  George  Mayo.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brtg.  Oen.  Fell! ; 
3649,  Army  of  the 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Franklin  Milton  Daxls.  Jr.,  006- 
10-7683.  Army  of  tte  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Samuel  Beatty.  Jr.,  224- 
52-3850,  Army  of  trie  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Rober;  Clinton  Taber.  245-60- 
5462.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Paul  Alfred  Peyerelsen.  475-09- 
8673,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Albert  Hamman  Smith.  Jr.. 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States  (col- 
onel, U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  Richartf  Oeorge  Ciccolella,  124- 
12-0800,  Army  of  th;  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Jamea  Francis  HolUngsworth, 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  cf  the  United  States  (col- 
onel. U.S.  Army) . 

Charles  Franklin.  032- 


MaJ    Oen    Wesley 


John    Oera«e.   213-38- 
Unlted  States    (colonel. 


07-2940.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
D.S.  Army) . 

Brtg.  Oen.  Edwin  I.  Donley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brtg.  Oen.  William  Warren  Cobb,  452-03- 
2798.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brtg.  Oen.  Edwin  Montgomery  Oraham, 
Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel.  UJ3.  Army) . 

Brtg.  Oen.  Thomas  Harwell  Barfleld.  420- 
52-5599,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
C'.S.  Army). 

Brtg.  Oen.  John  Daniel  McLaughlin,  561- 
18-9718.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brtg.  Oen.  Richard  McOowan  Lee,  519- 
44-6126,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Jack  Jennings  WagstalT.  543- 
05-1815,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US.  Army). 

Brtg.  Oen  WUrren  Kennedy  Bennett,  493- 
14-3594,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  Harrts  Whitton  Hollls,  248-14- 
9689.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brtg.  Oen.  John  Stephan  Lekson.  283- 
01-0052.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brtg.  Oen.  John  Albert  Broadus  DUlard, 
Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Paul  Young,  503-10- 
5869,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Francis  Paul  Koisch,  127-030 
8527.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
United  States  Army) . 

Brtg.  Oen.  Thomas  Matthew  Rlenzi.  577- 
52-4237.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
United  States  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  WlUia  Dale  Crtttenberger,  Jr.. 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel.  United  States  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  Kenneth  Lawson  Johnson,  468- 
12-5265,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
United  States  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Donald  Hugh  McGovem,  103- 
03-4474.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
United  States  Army) . 

Brtg.  Gen.  Joseph  Edward  Plekllk.  023-09- 
0195.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
United  States  Army) . 

Brtg.  Gen.  William  Love  Stames,  073-32- 
6353.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
United  States  Army). 

Brtg.  Gen.  Elvy  Benton  Roberts.  400-14- 
1170,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
United  States  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  William  Bennlson  Pulton.  567- 
05-6670.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
United  States  Army) . 

Brtg.  Gen.  Harry  Lee  Jones.  Jr..  488-63- 
0071.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
United  States  Army) .     ' 

Brtg.  Gen.  James  George  Kalergis.  029-10- 
0210.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
United  States  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Leonard  Burbank  Taylor,  516- 
16-9910.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Thomas  McKee  Tarpley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  John  Wlllson  Donaldson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
US.  Army. 

Col.  Ira  Augustus  Hunt.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Frederick  James  Kroesen,  Jr.,  153-18- 
6515.  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Ernest  Graves.  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Herbert  Joseph  McChrystal.  Jr.,  420- 
52-7314.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieu- 
tenant colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 


Col.  Alexander  Meigs  Halg.  Jr.,  195-12- 
3636,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Oeorge  Shipley  Prugh,  Jr.,  559-22- 
8819,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Frank  Ambler  Camm,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  William  Roy  Wolfe,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Robert  Morln  Shoemaker.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Adrian  St.  John  IX,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Charles  Robert  Myer.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Gordon  James  Duquemln.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Henry  Everett  Emerson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Herbert  Ardis  Schulke,  Jr.,  502-03- 
6634,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Charles  James  Sinunons.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Harold  Ira  Hayward,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Thomas  Joseph  McOulre,  Jr.,  104-14- 
7787,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  John  Quint  Henion,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Charles  Austin  Jackson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Charles  Echols  Spragins.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  Stat  j  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Robert  Neale  Macklnnon,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Oeorge  Magoun  Wallace  II,  252-30- 
5776,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Henry  Richard  Del  Mar.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  WllUam  Randolph  Blgler.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  DeWitt  Clinton  Smith.  Jr..  578-22- 
0205,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Edward  Hartley  Kitchens,  Jr.,  428-03- 
0303.  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Jonathan  Rowell  Burton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Thomas  Wilson  Brown  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Archelaus  Lewis  Hamblen.  Jr.,  224- 
52-3144,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Harold  Robert  Aaron,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  James  Bradshaw  Adamson,  535-38- 
2145.  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Robert  Leahy  Fair,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Ool.  Wilbur  Henry  Vinson,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  George  Smith  Patton.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  Royster  Thurman  in,  238-26- 
1135,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army ) . 

Col.  Kenneth  Trevor  Sawyer.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  John  Elnar  Murray,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Edwin  Thomas  OTtonnell,  281-01- 
3479.  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Kenneth  Banks  Cooper,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
U.S.  Army. 
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Col.  Lawrence  MoCeney  Jones,  Jr.,  679-63- 
8749.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.8.  Army). 

Col.  Holland  Valentine  Helser,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U5.  Army). 

Col.  Harry  Ellsworth  Tabor.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  William  Holman  Brandenburg,  249-06- 
9309,  VS.  Army. 

Col.  Harold  Burton  Gibson,  Jr.,  408-14- 
6962,  Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  John  Alfred  KJeUstrom,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Peter  George  Olenchuk.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Charles  Maurice  Hall.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Daniel  Orrtn  Oraham,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, UjS.  Army). 

Col.  John  Thornton  Peterson.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Prank  Anton  Hlnrichs.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, U.8.  Army). 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Col.  Joseph  Charles  Plmlanl,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutanant  colo- 
nel. U£.  Army). 

Col.  John  Walter  Collins  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Ool.  Theme  Troy  Everton,  561-10-75^, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  John  Carpenter  Raaen,  Jr.,  334-63- 
6314,  U.S.  Army. 

Ool.  Alvln  Curtely  Isaacs,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.8. 
Army. 

~  Col.  Carl  Vernon  Cash,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Carl  Ray  Dunoan,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Bruce  Campbell  Babbitt,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Robert  Charles  Hlxon,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  John  Murphy  Dunn,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  James  Alexander  Ortmsley,  Jr.,  260- 
14-6602.  Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueu- 
tenant colonel,  U.S.  Army) 

Col.  Eugene  Priest  Forrester,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
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Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  col- 
onel, VB.  Army). 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confinned  by 
the  Senate  Septonber  10,  1969: 
U.S.  Attornbts 

Wayman  O.  Sherrer.  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Ala- 
bama for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Peter  Mills,  of  Maine,  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  district  of  Maine  for  the  term  of  4 
years. 

VS.  Mabshals 

Harold  S.  Fountain,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Ala- 
bama for  the  term  of  4  years. 

John  H.  deWlnter,  of  Maine,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Maine  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Marvin  G.  Washington,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Michigan  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Charles  S.  Ouy,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  VS. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  term  of  4  year*. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ONE  MILLION  STUDENTS  BENEFIT 
FROM  COLLEGE  WORK-STUDY 
PROGRAM— ROXANNE  LAHTI  REC- 
OGNIZED AT  OFFICE  OF  EDUCA- 
TION CEREMONY 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST   vraOINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  5  years  since  it  was  passed  by  the 
Congress,  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gram has  opened  the  door  to  a  college 
education  to  many  young  people  who 
might  not  otherwise  have  had  the  op- 
portunity. 

This  morning  it  was  my  plesisure  to 
participate  in  a  ceremony  at  the  US. 
Office  of  Education  recognizing  Miss 
Roxanne  Lahti,  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, as  the  one-millionth  student  to 
participate  in  this  valuable  program. 

Miss  Lahti  was  presented  a  certificate 
signed  by  Dr.  James  E.  Allen,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Education,  which 
read  as  follows : 

Olven  in  recognition  of  Roxanne  Lahti 
as  the  one-mllUonth  student  In  college 
work-study  program  of  federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  youth  of  America  In  her  ed- 
ucation. 

Dr.  Preston  Valien,  Acting  Associate 
Commissioner  for  Higher  Education, 
presided  and  an  informative  address 
was  made  by  Timothy  Wirth,  assistant  to 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Two  distinguished 
legislative  leaders  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Hon.  John  A.  Blatnik, 
who  represents  Miss  Lahti's  district  in 
Minnesota,  and  Hon.  John  Brademas, 
member  of  the  House  Education  Sub- 
committee, had  timely  remarks  about 
this  yoimg  lady  and  the  program  that  is 
helping  her  obtain  a  college  education. 


I  was  privileged  to  speak  for  the  Senate 
Education  Subcommittee. 

Also  participating  in  the  program 
were  James  W.  Moore,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Education's  Division  of  Student 
Financial  Aid,  and  these  Ofilce  of  Edu- 
cation staff  members:  Norman  Brooks, 
James  Allen,  Mike  Oliver,  Warren  Trout- 
man,  and  Ed  Sanders. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  of  Mr.  Wirth  and 
my  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  addresses 
were  ordered  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  bt  Timotht  Wibth 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  greet  the  distinguished 
guests  who  have  come  here  this  morning  to 
Join  us  m  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  In  honoring  Miss  Roxanne 
Lahti,  the  one  millionth  student  to  hold  a 
Job  under  the  College  Work-Study  program. 

Roxanne  grew  up  on  a  farm  near  Bamum, 
Minnesota,  where  she  attended  high  school, 
taking  an  active  part  In  her  school's 
activities — including  playing  clarinet  in  the 
band.  She  has  done  all  the  work  there  Is  to 
do  In  running  a  farm — beginning  with  milk- 
ing cows  at  age  four — and  learning,  by  age 
nineteen,  to  say  "You  cant  beat  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country." 

Aa-  a  former  peach  farmer  from  California. 
I  know  Miss  Lahti  has  long  been  Interested 
m  medical  science.  This,  with  her  natural 
love  for  animals,  has  led  her  to  an  early  and 
logical  career  choice.  She  Is  going  to  be  a 
vetertnarlan. 

Her  school — the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Duluth  Campus — also  made  a  logical  choice 
in  arranging  Miss  Lahti's  summer  time  Job 
under  the  College  Work-Study  program.  She 
was  employed  by  the  Duluth  Zoo.  where  she 
bottle  fed  baby  tigers  and  other  young 
animals,  and  worked  In  the  museum. 

VTherever  possible,  the  2.200  colleges 
participating  In  the  College  Work-Study  pro- 
gram try  to  provide  employment  for  their 
studenta  In  occupaUons  related  to  their 
career  objectives.  For  example : 

James  Bryant,  a  30-year  old  veteran  major- 
ing In  special  education  here  In  Washington 
at  D.C.  Teachers  College,  spent  the  summer 


working    with    elementary    school    chUdren 
with  learning  difficulties; 

Horace  Williams,  a  major  In  graphic  de- 
signs at  the  Kansas  City  Art  Institute  and 
School  of  Design,  has  been  writing  pamphlets 
and  taking  pictures  for  the  Police  Depart- 
ment this  summer; 

Flndley  Scrlbner,  a  deaf  mute  vocational 
student  at  Idaho  State  University,  who  plans 
to  become  an  upholsterer,  has  been  refur- 
bishing a  college  office  this  summer. 

Lydla  Sonla  Vasquez.  a  business  adminis- 
tration major  at  Metropolitan  State  College 
In  Denver,  works  as  a  secretary  In  the  Col- 
lege's Financial  Aid  Office; 

EUlen  Duda,  a  senior  at  Alaska  Methodist 
University  In  Anchorage,  who  wants  to  be  a 
nuclear  technician,  is  working  as  a  hospital 
x-ray  technician; 

William  S.  LaCorte,  a  pre-med  student  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  In  Baltimore,  has 
worked  this  summer  In  biomedical  research 
with  NIH's  National  Cancer  Institute; 

Employment  In  the  College  Work-Study 
program  Is  varied:  Some  studenta  are  also 
food  service  workers,  typlsta,  library  asslst- 
ante.  Some  mow  the  lawns  and  others  work 
with  sophisticated  computers,  or  work  off- 
campus  In  hospitals,  local  unite  of  govern- 
ment or  In  the  school  system.  But  they  have 
one  thing  In  common:  They  are  performing 
a  useful  service,  and  they  aU  need  their  Job 
to  help  pay  coUege  expenses. 

As  a  Nation  we  move  toward  the  goal  that 
no  talented  young  American  wtU  be  denied 
a  college  education  because  he  cant  afford 
the  costs.  We  are  not  there  yel^— but  every 
year  we  get  a  little  closer  to  the  goal,  and 
our  society  Is  that  much  richer  for  It. 

This  year  more  than  a  million  young  Amer- 
icans wUl  continue  their  education  beyond 
high  school  with  the  help  of  about  one  bU- 
lion  doUars  In  Federal  support  through  the 
four  major  programs  of  financial  assistance 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Education :  The 
College  Work-Study  program,  the  National 
Defense  Student  Loan  program,  the  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grant  program,  and  the 
Guaranteed  Loan  program. 

Many  of  you  in  Congress  who  are  here 
today  have  worked  hard,  using  your  time 
and  creative  talente  In  developing  and  sup- 
porting the  legislation  that  makes  these  sta- 
tistics possible.  And  I  am  certain  that  you 
share  with  \i6  a  pride  In  the  knowledge  of 
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what  it  means 
ply:  One  mlUl 
today  who  co 
the  help  of  o; 
of  aaelstance  to{ 
Some  day  we 
enough  of  our 
for  these  yc 
education,  to 
tential  and 
tlon  to  our  co 
strength. 


In  human  terms,  to  say  slm- 

young  people  are  In  college 
d  not  have  made  it  without 

or  more  of  these  programs 
students. 
'Ill  be  proud  that  we  Invested 

isources  to  make  It  possible 
,  people  to  attain  a  college 
ivelop  their  own  human  po- 
:e  their  maximum  contrlbu- 

try's  continued  growth  and 
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you  and  the  other  young  women  and  young 
men  who  have  benefitted,  will  help  toward 
this  goal. 

The  lat«  Henry  Kaiser,  a  great  Industrialist, 
In  hlB  86th  year,  said  to  me:  "Tell  our  young 
people  that  we  have  only  scratched  the  sur- 
face. There  Is  so  much  yet  to  be  done."  In 
Ck>llege  Work-Study  there  is  Indeed  much  to 
be  done.  It  1b  a  challenging  future. 


ATOR  Jennings  Randolph  at 
ECOGNiziNG     Miss     Roxanne 


Remarks  by  S: 
Ceremony 
Lahti 

Thomas  Wolfe  said:  "To  every  man  his 
chance;  to  ever*  man,  regardless  of  his  birth, 
his  shining,  gilden  opportunity;  to  every 
man  the  right  to  live,  to  work,  to  be  himself, 
and  to  become]  whatever  his  manhood  and 
vision  can  comiine  to  make  him.  This  is  the 
promise  of  America." 

Wolfe  hardly!  thought  in  terms  of  a  Col- 
lege Work-Studty  Program.  He  did,  however, 
have  visions — rather  in  his  time  a  dream — 
of  a  better  Ameinca. 

It  is  this  dream  that  we  continue  to  strive 
to  achieve.  To! create  that  "golden  oppor- 
tunity»"t«gardlaB6  of  one's  birth  is  our  unful- 
fllled  task.  And!  a  very  real  part  of  this  task 
Is  access  to  eduiation  and  learning — not  Just 
at  the  elementary  or  secondary  level  but  in 
college,  to  theT  extent  of  an  individual's 
potential. 

The  College  T^ork-Study  Program,  through 
employment  ana  the  benefits  of  earned  in 
come,  is  providiiig  that  access  to  higher  edu- 
cation for  youig  men  and  women.  In  no 
sense  is  this  efflort  the  final  answer.  But  in 
serving  a  certain  level  of  need — as  do  direct 
.oans  and  grants  and  insured  loans — it  be- 
comes an  integrkl  and  vital  part  of  our  total 
task  in  affording  educational  opportunities 
to  our  young  peeple. 

We  sometlmea  fail  to  realize  how  substan- 
tial a  portion  oj  our  population  is  composed 
of  yoimg  peoplp  of  college  age.  There  are 
now  14  million  Americans,  seven  per  cent  of 
the  total  population,  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  21. 

Today  we  honor  Roxanne  Lahtl — the  one- 
mllllonth  student  to  participate  in  College 
Work-Study.  In  lonorlng  her.  we  also  express 
tribute  to  the  [hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  men  and  [women  who  are  defraying  or 
partly  defraying  their  college  expenses 
through  this  piogram.  We  commend  their 
Initiative   and   their   accomplishments. 

As  a  member  cf  the  Senate  Education  Sub- 
committee, it  Mas  my  privilege  to  actively 
work  on  the  legislation  authorizing  this  pro- 
gram in  late  1961.  Its  purpose  was;  "to  stim- 
ulate and  promote  the  part-time  employ- 
ment of  stud«nt8,  particularly  students 
from  low-lncomd  families,  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  who  su-e  in  need  of  earn- 
ings from  sue  i  employment  to  pursue 
courses  of  stud?  at  such  institutions." 

And  now  one  million  students  have  been 
aided,  with  ovei  two  thousand  colleges  in- 
volved. This  is  i>  remarkable  record.  College 
Work-Study  has  been  an  effective  means  of 
assisting  studeniB  in  financing  their  educa- 
tion through  tneiningful  and.  in  many  cases, 
career-related  eciployment. 

I  can  assure  those  present  today  that  the 
Oommittee  on  Jjabor  and  Public  Welfare 
chaired  by  the  ible  Sen.  Ralph  Ysirborough 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  under 
the  direction  of  the  diligent  Sen.  Claiborne 
Pell,  remain  aler1;  to  the  needs  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  respxjnsive  to  ideas  for  making 
education  more  readily  available  to  our 
young  people. 

Roxanne,  congratulations!  I  commend  and 
congratulate  thofe  In  the  OfiBce  of  Education 
who  have  made  (uch  a  concerted  and  splen- 
did effort  In  achieving  the  first  million.  They 
share — and  rightly  so — genuine  gratification 
in  this  accomplishment.  Now,  let  us  look  to 
the  second  mUllto.  We  hope,  Roxanne,  that 


MILITARY  REVIEW  BOARDS— 
SOCIO-MILITARY  EXPERIMENT 
CONTINUES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  9,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  dis- 
cussing race  riots  in  the  military  no  in- 
terest is  being  displayed  in  retaining  an 
effective  armed  service:  rather  the  crux 
of  the  investigation  is  directed  toward 
defusing  the  explosive  effects  of  forced 
integration.  Social  differences  have  been, 
heretofore,  an  unknown  consideration  of 
the  military  which  has  successfully 
mixed  all  classes  through  the  use  of  strict 
discipline  and  uniform  dress. 

Yet,  the  self-styled  experts  whose  only 
concern  is  admittedly  purely  racial,  with 
no  interest  In  maintaining  an  effective 
military  force,  refuse  to  face  the  real- 
ity— that  the  cause  of  the  problem  is  of 
their  own  creation  in  misusing  the  armed 
services  as  a  massive,  prolonged  and 
failing  social  experiment  in  integrated 
living.  How  can  the  race  problem  be 
solved  until  it  is  understood  that  race 
mixing  is  the  problem. 

The  attacks  against  the  military  as 
racist  must  be  exposed  as  a  farce.  For  if 
they  were  true,  the  solution  would  be  very 
simple — merely  to  segregate  the  troops 
by  color  so  that  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion of  an  order's  being  racist.  But  the 
socio-military  experimenters  abolished 
segregated  troops  on  the  theory  that  seg- 
regation was  racist.  But,  at  least,  under 
the  segregated  troops,  we  did  not  have 
the  race  riots  and  tension  now  being  in- 
vestigated. 

Military  oflBcers  and  men  have  no  free 
speech  to  "sound  off"  publicly  as  to  what 
has  caused  the  erosion  of  morale  and 
breakdown  in  disciplinary  conditions.  So, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  retired  military  men 
to  tell  the  American  people  before  the 
entire  military  is  destroyed. 

One  of  the  more  outrageous  recom- 
mendations offered  as  a  solution  to  race 
riots  would  handcuff  officers  in  com- 
mand with  biracial  committees — a  type 
of  civilian  military  review  board — which 
would  examine  and  analyze  orders  to 
eliminate  any  racist  overtone  before 
being  given,  and  probably  even  the  right 
to  countermand  the  order. 

The  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  one  of  the  best  disciplined  mili- 
tary organizations  in  the  world  has  now 
approved  of  black  marines  being  granted 
the  special  privilege  of  wearing  "Afro  " 
haircuts.  Once  permissiveness  is  ac- 
cepted, what  is  to  stop  marines  from 
wearing  peace  medallions  over  their  uni- 
form, hippie  beards  and  haircuts,  and 
even  authorize  Black  Panthers  to  wear 
leopard  skins  in  lieu  of  the  usual  marine 
uniform. 
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Career  military  men — those  who  have 
developed  a  pride  for  tind  a  love  of  dis- 
cipline In  the  service  of  their  country — 
are  and  can  be  expected  to  decline  serv- 
ing In  an  undisciplined  mob  wherein  any 
serviceman  can  be  indulged  in  special 
privileges  merely  because  of  the  color  of 
his  skin  or  other  personal  tic. 

The  present  undermining  attacks 
against  our  armed  services  as  well  as  ap- 
peasement by  those  in  position  to  know 
better  are  not  conducive  to  reenlistment 
or  extended  service  by  the  caliber  of 
men  that  are  needed  to  defend  our  people 
and  our  country. 

The  President's  promise  of  a  volunteer 
army  is  being  precluded  by  this  policy  of 
compensatory  military  privilege.  Based 
upon  the  human  behavior  displayed  else- 
where in  our  society  under  similar  at- 
tack, as  conditions  now  exist  and  faced 
with  the  present  recommendations,  we 
can  expect  few  enlistments  and  career 
.servicemen  from  the  Caucasian  race.  As 
conditions  of  service  become  more  dis- 
agreeable and  discriminatory  against 
merit  any  volunteer  army  of  the  future 
could  be  expected  to  be  composed  pre- 
dominantly of  Negroes. 

Vast  appropriations  of  tax  money  and 
statistics  indicating  large  numbers  of 
men  in  uniform  do  not  constitute  an 
army.  Without  discipline,  without  re- 
sponsible leadership  including  the  com- 
mensurate authority  to  carry  out  that 
leadership,  there  can  be  no  fighting  force. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I  Insert  several   news- 
paper clippings  following  my  remarks: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  18,  1969] 
Military  Weighs  Biracial  Codncils — Penta- 
gon Also  Considering  Review  or  Justice 

System 

(By  William  Beecher) 

Washington,  August  17. — The  Defense  De- 
partment is  considering  requiring  all  Ameri- 
can military  posts  throughout  the  world  to 
establish  biracial  human  relations  councils. 

The  councils  would  consist  of  officers  and 
enlisted  men  and  would  seek,  among  other 
things,  to  determine  the  causes  of  racial  fric- 
tion and  try  to  eliminate  or  minimize  them. 

Although  the  idea  has  been  studied  before, 
racial  Incidents  at  Camp  Lejeune.  N.C..  and 
at  other  posts  have  given  it  new  Impetus, 
according  to  Pentagon  officials. 

Other  actions  under  consideration  include 
the  following: 

A  review  of  the  entire  system  of  mUltary 
Justice  to  determine  whether  non whites  have 
been  reg\ilarly  discriminated  against,  as  is 
sometime  alleged. 

Special  indoctrination  courses,  not  only  for 
Incoming  recruits  but  for  troop  command- 
ers as  well,  on  the  need  for  racial  harmony 
if  the  militarj'  Is  to  perform  Its  missions  ef- 
fectively. 

The  busing  of  young  women  to  Isolated 
posts  for  weekend  dances  in  an  attempt  to 
minimize  the  natural  frustration  of  young 
servicemen  lacking  female  companionship. 

A  NEW   dimension 

"There  are  problems  within  the  military 
that  we  must  tackle,"  said  L.  Howard  Ben- 
nett, acting  deputy  assistant  secretary  of 
defense  for  civil  rights.  "But  there  Is  a  new 
dimension  to  the  recent  troubles.  They  rep- 
resent a  spill-over  from  the  problems  of  the 
civilian    community." 

Mr.  Bennett,  who  is  a  Negro,  cited  a  con- 
versation he  had  recently  with  a  Negro 
marine  at  Camp  Lejeune.  He  quoted  the 
marine  as  saying: 

"I've  been  to  Vietnam.  A  good  many  of  my 
brothers  died  over  there.  And  I  exposed  my- 
self to  all  the  risks.  I've  come  back  home  and 
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found  there  hasn't  been  much  change  for  my 
brothers  and  sisters  In  New  York,  Chicago, 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati.  It's  as  bad  ae  be- 
fore." 

Mr.  Bennett,  a  tall,  white-haired  man  who 
was  a  municipal  Judge  in  Minneapolis  before 
going  to  the  Pentagon  to  work  In  the  civil 
rights  area  nearly  six  years  ago,  said  Negro 
servicemen  were  not  talking  that  way  as 
recently  as  two  years  ago. 

Their  complalnte  then,  he  said,  centered  on 
such  things  as  promotion  policies  and  the 
housing  available  near  camps. 

ARTICULATE    AND    ANGRY 

"The  yoimg  black  today  is  aggressive, 
articulate  and  angry,"  Mr.  Bennett  said.  "He 
even  looks  at  hU  Negro  sergeant  as  an  Uncle 
Tom,  someone  who  has  achieved  his  rank  by 
working  hard,  keeping  his  mouth  shut,  ignor- 
ing Insults." 

Mr.  Bennett  and  other  defense  ofllciaU  feel 
there  has  been  a  breakdown  of  communica- 
tions In  the  military,  both  from  top  com- 
manders down  and  from  low-ranking  servioe- 
men  up.  Senior  noncommissioned  officers  and 
Junior  officers  are  blamed  by  many. 

QEIfERATION    GAP 

Officials  talk  of  a  generation  gap  problem. 
Some  sergeants,  for  example,  t«nd  to  consider 
as  cry-babies  some  of  the  young  servicemen 
who  resent  barracks  harassment  and  name- 
calling  by  those  who  outrank  them.  In  addi- 
tion, if  the  sergeants  pass  along  many 
Individual  complaints,  this  tends  to  refiect 
on  their  own  leadership. 

Prejudice  does  exist  in  the  military,  as  It 
does  in  clvlUan  life,  officials  concede,  but  In 
the  military  a  man  is  not  as  readily  able  to 
walk  away  from  it.  He  is  often  forced  into 
daily  contact  with  his  tormenter,  and  is 
sometimes  assigned  the  bunk  next  to  him. 

The  human  relations  councils  would  be 
Intended  to  force  men  at  aU  levels  to  tackle 
local  problems.  Proposed  orientation  courses 
would  be  aimed  at  reminding  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  value  of  getting  along, 
as  well  as  the  dangers  of  not  trying. 

On  July  20  at  a  Camp  Lejeune  dance,  30 
Negro  marines  attacked  14  white  marines,  one 
of  whom  later  died. 

After  talking  with  a  number  of  Negro  serv- 
icemen there,  Mr.  Bennett  said  that  a  fre- 
quent complaint  was  that  there  were  not 
many  women  around,  either  on  the  post  or  in 
nearby  Jacksonville,  N.C. 

■You  put  10  to  15  girls  In  a  club  with 
200  men  and  you  have  a  volatile  situation  if 
only  because  of  the  mixture  of  blacks  and 
whites."  he  said.  "You  add  dancing  and 
drinking  and  it  becomes  increasingly  vola- 
tile." 

MILITARY    JUSTICE 

Mr.  Bennett,  who  was  an  official  of  the 
United  Service  Organizations  in  World 
War  II,  would  like  to  borrow  a  page  from 
U.S.O.  experience  and  bus  in  women  from 
Raleigh,  Wilmington,  Wilson  and  Rocky 
Mount,  N.C,  to  ease  this  problem. 

Similar  activities  should  be  considered  for 
other  poets  that  are  far  from  large  cities,  he 
said. 

Mr.  Bennett  recalled  a  Negro  marine's  com- 
plaint that  he  got  a  stiffer  sentence  for  being 
absent  without  leave  for  15  days  than  did  a 
white  marine  who  had  been  away  for  five 
months. 

"I  dont  know  If  this  is  true,  or  of  the 
extenuating  circumstances."  Mr.  Bennett 
said.  But  complaints  of  discrimination  in 
military  Justice  are  frequent  and  a  major 
study  is  contemplated. 

Among  other  thmgs,  he  would  recommend 
that  race  be  noted  In  the  original  docketing 
of  a  case.  This  would  allow  the  Pentagon  to 
compare  the  treatment  of  whites  and  non- 
whites  for  similar  offenses. 

The  striking  of  racial  identification  from 
most  records,  once  thought  to  be  a  device  to 
reduce  discrimination,  often  has  the  oppo- 
site effect,  Mr.  Bennett  said. 
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He  said  that  troop  Information  programs 
should  go  out  of  their  way  to  publicize  cer- 
tain racial  Information.  For  example,  various 
young  Negro  marines  have  asserted  that  the 
Marine  Corps  has  only  about  half  a  dozen 
Neg^o  officers. 

"But  the  marines  have  a  good  record.  Prom 
65  Negro  officers  in  1965,  they  now  have  271," 
Mr.  Bennett  said.  "But  who  knows  that?" 

Mr.  Bennett,  pushing  his  steel-rimmed 
glasses  back  on  his  nose,  conceded  that  the 
military  had  a  major,  growing  problem  on  its 
hands.  "But,  I'm  convinced  we  can  get  hold 
of  this  with  vigorous,  affirmative  action,"  he 
said. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  4,  19691 

Marines    To    Permit    "Afro"    Haircuts    in 

Move  To  Dispel  Racial  Tension 

(By  Fred  S.  Hoffman) 

Acting  to  cool  racial  friction,  the  Marine 

Corps  commandant  yesterday  granted  black 

Marines  permission   to  wear  limited  "Afro" 

haircuts  and  moved  to  remedy  what  he  said 

were  some  "valid  causes  of  complaint." 

At  the  same  time  Qen.  Leonard  F.  Chap- 
man Jr.  sent  messages  to  his  commanders 
around  the  world  emphasizing  the  require- 
ment for  "total  impartiality"  In  dealing  with 
Marines  of  all  races,  colors  and  creeds  and 
ordering  measures  "to  dispel  the  racial  prob- 
lems that  currently  exist." 

The  commandant,  whose  corps  has  been 
embarrassed  by  recent  racial  disorders  at 
bases  in  North  Carolina  and  Hawaii,  stressed 
that  acts  of  violence  between  marines  "can- 
not be  tolerated,  and  must  stop."  The  mes- 
sage is  to  be  reed  to  all  marines  within  24 
hours. 

His  message,  and  a  subsequent  news  con- 
ference, showed  that  Chapman  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  p>ermlt  Negro  Marines  more  leeway  in 
expressing  racial  pride,  provided  everything 
remains  within  regulations. 

So  far  as  the  Afro  haircut  Is  concerned, 
Chapman's  message  said  "commanders  will 
permit  the  Afro-natural  haircut  providing  It 
conforms  with  current  Marine  Corps  regu- 
lations." He  read  a  regulation  which  sug- 
gests that  the  Afro  haircut  would  have  to  be 
quite  limited.  The  rule  says : 

"Hair  should  be  worn  neatly  and  closely 
trimmed.  It  shall  be  clipped  at  the  sides  and 
back  so  as  to  present  an  evenly  graduated 
appearance. 

"The  hair  on  top  must  not  be  over  three 
inches  in  length.  Long  or  conspicuous  side- 
burns are  prohibited." 

Marines  are  supposed  to  keep  their  faces 
clean  shaven,  although  they  are  allowed 
what  Is  termed  "a  noneccentrlc  mustache." 
Chapman  said  "such  gestures  as  the  Black 
Power  clenched-flst  salute  should  be  dis- 
couraged, but  not  banned  except  during 
formation  or  when  rendering  military  cour- 
tesies to  colors,  the  national  anthem,  or  In- 
dividuals." 

"They  are  .  .  .  expressions  of  indivldutU 
belief  and  are  not,  in  themselves,  prohibited," 
Chapman  said.  "However,  they  are  grounds 
for  disciplinary  action  if  executed  during 
official  ceremonies  or  In  a  manner  suggest- 
ing direct  defiance  of  duly  constituted  au- 
thority." 

Chapman  suggested  that  regulations  and 
other  materials  avoid  provocative  wording 
such  as  paleness  to  describe  a  sjrmptom  of 
heat  prostration. 

He  also  urged  commanders  to  remedy  min- 
or annoyances.  For  example,  he  said,  there  Is 
sometimes  a  lack  of  "soul  music"  In  Juke 
boxes  at  servicemen's  clubs  on  base. 

"That  sounds  like  a  small  thing,  but  It 
means  something  to  my  black  Marines." 
Chapman  said. 

He  told  newsmen  his  message  was  an  at- 
tempt to  re-emphasize,  especially  to  younger 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers,  what 
he  described  as  the  "father-son  relation- 
ship" between  the  enlisted  man  and  his  su- 
periors. 
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(From  the  New  York  Tlmee.  Aug.  17,  19flei 
Black  Servicemen,  Last  To  B«  Called  Up  in 
Past,  May  Be  in  Vanguard  of  Drive  for 
Social  Change 

(By  Thomas  A.  Jobnaon ) 
While  supervising  a  security  guard  detaU 
at  the  dusty,  sun-drenched  First  Infantry 
base  south  of  Saigon  In  South  Vietnam,  S. 
Sgt.  James  Frost  mopped  perspiration  from 
his  nut-brown  face  and  told  a  visitor  why  he 
was  a  "lifer,"  or  career  man  In  the  United 
States  Army. 

"The  Man  can't  overlook  talent  when  he 
wants  the  Job  done,"  he  said.  "That's  pure 
and  simple." 

Black  career  men  In  the  nation's  military — 
especially  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force — ^have 
frequently  expressed  this  idea  since  the 
armed  forces  were  Integrated  during  the 
early  nineteen-flitles. 

For  while  the  military  restricts  the  mobil- 
ity a  ClvlUan  enjoys,  it  has  provided  career 
opportunities  nonetheless  for  many  persons 
of  varied,  or  very  little  skills. 

While  there  are  still  problems  of  racial 
discrimination  in  the  mUltary,  as  pointed  up 
by  recent  reports  of  some  racism  and  some 
violent  outbreaks  In  the  Marine  base  at  Camp 
Lejeune,  N.C,  black  career  men  insist  that 
the  idea  of  equal  opportunity  is  more  a  reality 
in  the  military  than  In  most  civilian  occupa- 
tions. 

reenlistment  rates  high 
This  attitude  Is  refiected  in  re-enllstment 
statistics  In  recent  years.  These  consistently 
show  black  servicemen  re-en  listing  at  rates  at 
least  twice  as  high  as  those  of  whites  in 
the  Air  Force,  Navy  and  the  Marines  and 
about  three  times  as  high  in  the  Army. 

Pentagon  statistics  show  that  Negroes  In 
the  armed  servicee  number  more  than  330,- 
000,  or  about  9.4  pier  cent  of  the  total.  In  the 
Army,  black  soldiers  come  to  some  11.5  per 
cent  of  the  total. 

While  Negro  privates  and  privates  first  class 
in  the  Army  range  from  12.4  to  13  per  cent, 
black  sergeants  first  class  come  to  20.6  per 
cent  and  master  sergeant  15.7  per  cent,  show- 
ing a  concentration  by  Negroee  on  mUltary 
careers. 

Two  out  of  three  of  the  Army's  drill  ser- 
geants  In  the  United  Statee  are  black,  as  are 
one  out  of  four  front-line  supervisors  in 
Vietnam. 

Among  Army  officers,  there  Is  one  black 
general.  Brig.  Gen.  Frederic  E.  Davison;  42 
full  colonels  (0.7  per  cent  of  the  total);  620 
lieutenant  colonels  (3.7  per  cent);  1,302 
majors  (5.5  per  cent);  1,322  captains  (3.7 
per  cent);  1,129  fljst  lieutenants  (2.9  per 
cent)  and  616  second  lieutenant^  (2.3  per 
cent). 

largest  numbeb  in  arut 
The  Army  has  the  largest  number  of  black 
Americans  of  the  military  services,  with  some 
167.609.  This  compares  with  32.934  (4.5  per 
cent)  for  the  Navy;  33.420  (10.7  per  cent) 
for  the  Marine  Corps  and  78,879  (8.9  per 
cent)   for  the  Air  Force. 

Black  officers  In  the  Navy  total  373  (0.4 
per  cent),  while  in  the  Marine  Corps  they 
come  to  231  (0.9  per  cent)  and  there  are 
some  2,417  officers,  (1.8  per  cent)  m  the  Air 
FVDTce. 

The  highest  ranking  Negro  In  the  military 
is  Air  Force  Lieut.  Gen.  Benjamin  O.  Davis 
Jr.,  former  commander  of  the  13th  Air  Force 
In  the  Far  East.  He  is  scheduled  to  retire 
soon  after  30  years  service. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  given  black  fight- 
ing men  what  they  call  "a  sudden  visibility" 
as  it  is  both  "the  world's  first  television  war" 
and  the  first  major  conflict  since  the  armed 
forces   were   fxxlly   integrated. 

The  percentage  of  Negroes  on  the  front 
line  far  exceeds  the  10.5  per  cent  figure  that 
reflects  their  participation  In  Southeast  Asia. 
This  Is  in  part  because  their  mostly  dis- 
advantaged backgrounds,  say  Army  officials, 
place  them  in  the  basic  soldier  or  rifleman 
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claaslflcatlons  a*d  also  because  black  youths 
have  volunteer^  at  a  very  high  rate  for 
combat  and  ellie  military  units. 

Front  Une  victors  who  watched  Airborne 
units  in  VtetnaOi  found  rifle  and  reconnais- 
sance platoons  that  were  almost  completely 
black.  Large  nu|nbers  of  Negro  marines  are 
In  the  volunteer:  Community  Action  Platoons 
that  live  in  Isolated  Vietnamese  villages. 

irqSKO    CASOALTIXS 

Since  1961,  N#gro  combat  deaths  in  Viet- 
nam have  come  to  13.3  per  cent  of  the  total. 
As  of  March.  1S#8,  some  3,044  soldiers,  1.410 
marines,  34  sailers  and  16  airmen  had  been 
killed. 

Historically.  Megroes  have  fought  In  every 
war  In  which  tiAa  nation  has  been  engaged. 
Ironically,  the  pattern  was  always  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  military  but  then  to  relent, 
as  the  need  for  manpower  grew. 

Oen.  Oeorge  Washington  set  the  pattern 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  ordering  his 
army  not  to  enlist  "any  deserter  from  the 
ministerial  armyi  nor  any  stroller,  Negro  or 
vagabond  or  person  suspected  of  being  an 
enemy  to  the  liberty  of  America." 

He  relented  as  the  British,  promising  free- 
dom for  black  slaves,  t>egan  enlisting  them 
into  Dimmore's  Ethiopian  Regiment.  By  the 
WBza  eiid  5,000  of  the  30,000  soldiers  who 
fought 'against  t^ie  British  were  black. 

The  pattern  9t  using  Negroes  as  a  last 
resort  continued  until  the  Civil  War.  The 
first  permanent  tlack  military  units,  the  9tb 
and  lOtb  Cavalry  and  the  24th  and  26th 
Infantry,  came  (}ut  of  that  war.  These  regi- 
ments fought  in  the  Indian  wars  on  the  fron- 
tiers, in  Cuba,  tOe  Philippines  and  In  World 
Wars  I  and  n.       j 

tnnrj  scores  victort 

The  24th  Regiment.  Just  before  it  was 
phased  out  as  aq  all-Negro  unit,  scored  this 
nation's  first  military  victory  against  the 
North  Koreans  lA  1960  at  the  South  Korean 
town  of  Yechon.  | 

Like  every  other  institution,  today's  mili- 
tary has  been  g-eatly  affected  by  the  new 
black  consciousness. 

Many  Negro  career  men,  who  rejected  the 
militants'  accusations  that  they  are  "mer- 
cenartee."  contezld  that  they  are  as  much 
involved  in  the  bljack  struggle  as  any  one  else. 
"We're  holdlngl  the  Une,"  Lieut.  Col.  Felix 
L.  Goodwin  In  Langbinh,  South  Vietnam,  in- 
sisted, "making  aire  that  Negro  youths  have 
alternatives  so  t|iey  can  go  either  into  the 
military  or  into  industry." 

A  Negro  intelll^nce  offlcer  in  Saigon,  Lieut. 
Col.  Robert  B.  B\^ke,  stressed  the  point  that 
"we  need  a  'brother'  In  every  phase  of  Amer- 
ican life,  in  everything  'the  Man'  has  going." 
The  military's  public  position  is  that  there 
Is  no  difference  |  between  white  and  black 
servicemen,  but  Oiany  Negro  youths  are  now 
insisting  that  t^ey  are  "black  first"  and 
servicemen  seconU.  In  recent  months  Negro 
youths  in  the  serfice  have  insisted  on  having 
Afro-styled  haircits. 

The  Defense  Department's  director  for  civil 
rights.  Judge  L.  Eoward  Bennett,  said  In  a 
recent  Interview  that  he  had  noticed  In  re- 
cent months  "a  ^ramatlc  new  dimension  in 
young  black  trootss  expressing  a  far  greater 
concern  for  their  black  brothers  and  sisters 
on  the  outside  thbn  had  their  predecessors." 
Much  of  the  facial  outbreaks  in  recent 
months  on  mllltajry  bases.  Mr.  Benentt  said, 
can  be  traced  to  i  black  reactions  to  acts  of 
discrimination  in  I  the  civilian  society. 

Judge  BennettJ  who  is  a  Negro,  also  said 
part  of  the  current  military's  dllOcultles  was 
that  the  services  had  become  an  instrument 
for  social  change  land  that  many  career  men 
were  not  used  ta  this  new  role. 

He  said  it  was  peceesary  that  the  military 
return  young  mei^  to  the  civilian  community 
with  positive  expjeriences  of  racial  coopera- 
tion and  mutual  i respect  because  "they  can 
either  become  the  seeds  for  a  dangerous  dis- 
content or  cadre  1  or  leadership  in  building  a 
better  society." 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  17.  1969) 
Racial  Violence  Mars  the  Imtkgration 

RBCOK) 

(By  Thomas  A.  Johnson) 
Camp  Lkjeuke,  N.C. — "Frequently  a  ma- 
rine or  a  paratrooper  doesn't  believe  he's  had 
a  weekend  unless  he's  had  a  fight,"  the  ma- 
rine offlcer  said.  "But  racial  clashes  put  this 
on  another  plane.  The  normal  brawls  help 
build  individual  confidence,  unit  spirit  too, 
but  racial  fights  could  destroy  the  oorpks." 

In  recent  weeks  this  camp  and  several 
other  military  installations  have  been  wit- 
ness to  serious  outbreaks  of  racial  trouble. 
Here  at  Camp  Lejeune  the  racial  conflict  has 
already  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  white 
enlisted  man.  A  feeling  of  concern  and  ur- 
gency felt  by  marines  at  the  base  is  shared 
by  civilians.  And  members  of  Congress.  Pen- 
tagon Investigators,  and  Journalists  have 
flocked  to  this  sprawling  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina amphibious  training  camp  In  days  to 
look  for  themselves. 

rLOCKINa    TO    MnjTABT 

The  United  States  military.  In  many  re- 
spects a  totalitarian  society,  is  at  the  same 
time  probably  the  most  thoroughly  inte- 
grated society  America  has  produced.  Many 
of  its  Negro  members  have  praised  its  efforts 
to  assure  equal  opportunity. 

Black  Americans  have  flocked  to  the  mili- 
tary services  in  unprecedented  numbers  and 
their  re-enllstment  rates  have  been  consist- 
ently at  least  twice  as  high  as  the  rates  for 
whites. 

But  racial  discrimination  still  exists  with- 
in the  military.  In  addition,  the  civilian  pat- 
terns of  discrimination  prevail  in  localities 
close  by  the  military  installations. 

The  question  raised  by  a  black  civilian  dur- 
ing a  "soul  session"  in  Saigon  some  months 
ago  is  pertinent  to  the  present.  The  civilian 
asked:  "Can  that  black  cat  [the  Negro  serv- 
iceman] walk  like  a  dragon  in  Vietnam  and 
like  a  fairy  in  the  land  of  the  big  PX  [Amer- 
ica]? And  can  America  exp>ect  him  to?" 

A  major  fear  in  the  Pentagon  is  that  many 
black  servicemen  and  especially  veterans  of 
Vietnam  will  react  violently  to  continuing 
patterns  of  racial  discrimination  tn  and  out- 
side of  the  military  services. 

Judge  L.  Howard  Bennett,  director  for  civil 
rights  In  the  Dei>artment  of  Defense  who 
warned  recently  of  the  danger  of  racial  ex- 
plosions, rushed  to  Camp  Lejeune  where 
most  of  the  marines  are  recent  Vietnam  vet- 
erans for  a  first  hand  inspection  last  week. 

"We  find  a  new  dimension  in  Camp  Le- 
jeune." Judge  Bennett  said:  "There  is  a 
far  greater  concern  among  young  black  ma- 
rines for  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
civilian  community  who  are  suffering  dis- 
crimination." 

He  found,  too,  that  they  were  far  more 
vocal  in  criticizing  both  the  civilian  com- 
munity and  the  mariaes  than  had  been  their 
black  predecessors. 

A  white  marine  offlcer  suggested  this  was 
because  the  mostly  teen-aged  marine  en- 
listed men  "grew  up  during  the  civil  rights 
movement  .  .  .  with  the  Ixxjb-tube  (tele- 
vision) as  their  babysitters." 

One  black  marine,  a  decorated  veteran  of 
Vietnam,  who  was  branded  a  "militant."  or 
troublemaker,  on  the  base,  told  a  newsman 
that  he  had  grown  tired  of  trying  to  make 
it  In  the  corps  Eind  being  thwarted  by  dis- 
criminatory practices.  "You  get  tired  ot  try- 
ing behind  that  action,"  he  said.  "One  day 
Chuck  (white  people)  gets  down  wrong  and 
you  try  to  take  that  beast's  head  off." 

A  report  by  Negro  and  white  marine  offi- 
cers here  in  April  had  warned  of  the  danger 
of  "an  explosive  situation  of  major  propor- 
tions" primarily  because  of  some  white  offi- 
cers and  sergeants  who  "retain  prejudices 
and  deliberately  practice  them." 

Some  whites  here  have  charged,  too,  that 
"black  power"  advocates  and  "other  mili- 
tants" have  infiltrated  some  black  marines 
to  fight  other  marines. 
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"They  always  cry  outside  'agitators,'  "  said 
HurtHs  Ooleman,  a  Negro  barber  on  the 
marine  base,  "because  they  don't  want  to 
admit  that  they  are  prejudiced  and  mistreat- 
ing black  people." 

VIETNAM     VETERANS 

Much  of  the  racial  difficulty  at  Camp  Le- 
jeune comes  from  the  non-racial  situation 
of  working  thousands  of  marine  enlisted 
men,  recently  returned  from  Vietnam,  into 
new  organizations  and  into  new  patterns  of 
peacetime,  barracks  life. 

One  marine  colonel  has  noted:  "They  have 
been  rushed  and  scared  and  catching  hell 
without  letup  for  many  months.  First,  at 
Parris  Island,  they  were  screamed  at,  pushed 
around  and  harassed  during  basic  training. 
Then  there  was  13  moinths  in  Vietnam,  fight- 
ing a  war,  killing  and  seeing  their  buddies 
killed.  Suddenly,  while  they  are  still  teen- 
agers, they  are  combat  veterans  and  ezp>ected 
to  quickly  and  easily  adjust  to  the  spit  and 
polish  routine  of  Stateside." 

And,  of  course,  they  cannot  "quickly  and 
easily"  adjust. 

The  question  of  race  in  America  today 
both  complicates  and  exacerbates  their  ad- 
justments. 
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HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

or  mssouxi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1969 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  provide  for  ihe  Record  the 
results  of  the  opinion  survey  I  recently 
conducted  among  my  constituents. 
Questionnaires  were  retimied  by  over 
10,000  families  living  in  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri,  which  I  represent.  I  in- 
vite readers  of  the  Record  to  draw  their 
own  conclusions  and  impressions  from 
these  results.  I  do  want,  however,  to  ob- 
serve that  this  profile  of  public  views 
has  been  highly  informative  and  useful 
to  me,  and  that  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
time  and  thought  invested  by  the  thou- 
sands of  my  constituents  who  completed 
and  returned  questionnaires.  Restilts  of 
the  questionnaire  follow: 

Opinion  Sttrvet.  1969.  Second  Congressional 
District,  Missottri 
[Answers  in  percent] 

1.  Concerning  the  Vietnam  war.  which  of 
the  following  policies  do  you  think  the 
United  States  should  follow? 

Expand  the  war  on  all  fronts  in  an  at- 
tempt to  achieve  a  military  solution.  14.  0 

Establish  an  accelerated  time  table  for 
U.S.  withdrawal,  shifting  responsi- 
bility for  the  war  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese government,  with  or  without 
agreement  in  Paris 57.4 

Continue  to  prosecute  a  limited  war. 
with  no  major  U.S.  withdrawal,  con- 
tinue negotiations  with  the  South 
and  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vlet- 
cong  at  the  Paris  talks 6.2 

Accept  a  substantial  compromise  In  Pa- 
ris as  the  basis  for  early  mutual  with- 
drawal of  the  U.S.  and  North  Viet- 
namese troops  from  the  South 15.2 

No  response 7.  3 

2.  There  have  been  several  suggestions  for 
the  reform  of  our  present  system  of  drafting 
men  Into  the  armed  services.  Which  do  you 
favor? 

Creation  of  a  draft  lottery  system  which 
selects  men  from  a  nationwide  p>ool 
of  19-year-olds  and  recent  college 
graduates   46.8 
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Opinion  Stjrvet,  1969.  Second  congressional 

District,  Missouri — Continued 

[Answers  in  percent] 

business  income,  coupled  with  the  repeal  of 


Yes 

No 

No  response 

10.    Of    the    following,    which    should   be 


Opinion  Subvet,  1969,  Second  Conoressionai. 
District.  Missouri — Continued 

(Answers  In  percent]  ^ 

Creation  of  an  all  volunteer  army 31.6     ^^  ^o-^   investment  tax  credit? 

Retention  of  the  existing  Selective  Serv- 

ice  System  with  local  draft  boards.—  16. 2 
No    response ^•° 

3  Congress  is  currently  debating  two  new 
nuclear  arms  programs,  the  ABM  and  the 
MIRV.  The  proposed  ABM  is  designed  to  de- 
fend our  offensive  missile  sites;  the  MIRV 
would  equip  U.S.  offensive  missiles  with  mul- 
tiple nuclear  warheads  designed  to  hit  sev- 
eral enemy  targets.  Which  of  the  following 
would  you  prefer? 
Deploy   the  ABM   missile   site   defense 

estimated  to  cost  $11  billion;  develop 

and    deploy    MIRV 33- ^ 

Delay  nuclear  arms  expansion  pending 

a  decision  on  a  strong  arms-control 

agreement  with  the  Soviets  at  the  up- 
coming arms-limitation  talks 33.4 

Do  not  develop  either  of  these  systems 

t>e(Ause  they  may  trigger  a  dangerous 

and  expensive  escalation  of  the  arms 

race 26.0 

No   response '•" 

4.     There  have  been  several  proposals  for 

changing   the   present  electoral   college   sys- 
tem. Which  do  you  prefer? 

Direct  election  of  the  President 66.7 

Abolish  the  electoral  college  but  retain 
the  electoral  vote,  which  would  be  cast 
automatically  for  the  winning  candi- 
date  in  each   State 9  2 

Abolish  the  electoral  college;  apportion 
each  State's  electoral  votes  among 
candidates,  based  on  their  popular 
vote  either  statewide  or  by  Congres- 
sional   district -  15.6 

Retain  the  present  system 5-5 

No   resjxsnse 3.  0 

5.  Should  the  voting  age  be  lowered  to  18? 

49.4 

47.3 

3.3 


46.6 

44.0 

9.4 
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The  compound  was  partially  destroyed  in 
the  1947  hurricane  In  which  the  aunt  of  Rep. 
Hale  Boggs  (D-LA.)  lost  her  life.  The  homes 
were  rebuilt. 

But  in  the  great  blow,  the  family  porUalU. 
heirlooms  and  antique  furniture  dating  back 
over  160  years  to  the  Stanley,  Morrison  and 
Boggs  plantations  were  saved. 

CamlUe  in  her  onslaught  spared  nothing 
ihU  time — not  even  the  new  wedding  gifts 
lor  Claire  Josephine    (Jo  Pepper)    Morrison 


given  the  highest  priority  by  Congress  and      ^^^  ^^^^  groom,  John  Tuepker,  which  were 
the  Administration?  ...--.- 

Ending  the  Vietnam  conflict 69.9 

Strengthening    law    enforcement    and 

crime  prevention lO- "^ 

Pollution  abatement  - 3.9 

Reforming  Federal  tax  structure 3.  3 

Federal  assistance  to  education 1-8 

Building  an  ABM  and/ or  MIRV  system.     1.  3 
Strengthening  the  peace-keeping  func- 
tion of  the  United  Nations 1- 1 

Developing  adequate  housing 10 

Settling  campus  disorders 0.  7 


Exploring  space   0-3 

Building  mass  rapid  transit 0.2 

No  response 5.  7 

11.  In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  campus 
unrest,  which  of  the  following  do  you  feel  Is 
most  necessary? 

Tougher  enforcement  of  existing  rules 
and  laws  by  college  administrators 
and   local  officials 41  3 

Greater  university,  government  and 
business  effort  to  t>e  more  responsive 
to  student  and  citizen  involvement..  29.  3 

Additional  Federal  legislation  denying 
financial  aid  to  those  students  who 
participate  in  disorders 13.2 

No  response 1^.2 


BOGGS     FAMILY     HELP      REBUILD 
MISSISSIPPI  GULF  COAST 


Yes   — 

No  

No    response 

6.  Do  you  approve  my  legislation  which 
would  provide  grants  for  schools  and  com- 
munities to  conduct  special  educational  pro- 
grams concerning  drugs  and  drug  abuse? 

Yes 75.8 

NO  18  * 

No   response "•  ' 

7.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  permit  par- 
ents to  deduct  the  major  portion  of  higher 
education  expenses  from  their  total  income 
tax  Uability.  Do  you  favor  this  proposal? 

Yes    - --82.0 

No   15.6 

No   resFwnse 2.4 

8.  The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
is  now  analyzing  tax  reform  proposals.  Please 
indicate  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  these 
possible  changes. 

Should  religious  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions be  required  to  pay  taxes  on  theU  out- 
side business  activities? 

89.9 

"■ 7.7 
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on  display  for  family  and  friends  at  their 
wedding  reception  Saturday  afternoon, 
Aug.  16. 

The  young  couple  was  married  at  5:30  p.m. 
In  St.  Thomas  Catholic  Church  of  Long 
Beach  where  the  bride  was  christened,  as 
was  her  mother  before  her,  her  uncles,  aunts, 
brothers,  sisters  and  cousins:  where  the 
Boggs  family  had  attended  worship  services 
lor  several  generations.  Jo  Pepper's  wedding 
was  the  very  last  in  the  old  church,  now 
heavily  damaged  by  wind  and  water. 

The  reception  in  the  Boggs  large  commu- 
nity living  room,  reception  halls  and  smaller 
family  living  rooms  were  filled  with  friends 
and  neighbors  although  the  weather  was 
threatening. 

The  bride's  aunt.  Miss  Mary  Boggs.  had 
used  native  flowers  from  the  gardens  to 
decorate  the  rooms.  She  had  transformed 
two  antique  hatracks  into  Indoor  bowers 
with  Confederate  Jasmine.  Single  majestic 
stalks  of  Yucca,  or.  Our  Lord's  Candles,  stood 
straight  in  old-fashioned  floor  baskets. 

Passion  flowers  from  the  yard  encircled 
the  60-pound  wedding  cake  made  by  Mrs. 
Jacoble,  Bay  St.  Louis,  a  close  friend  of  the 
bride.  Champagne  toasts  were  drunk  to  the 
bride  and  groom  by  the  guests.  One  of  these 
happy  guests  became  one  of  CamlUe's  victims 
later  Sunday  night. 

The  bride  and  groom,  who  were  sent  on 
their  happy  way  In  showers  of  rice,  returned 
early  Monday  morning  to  the  site  of  their 
wedding  reception  to  help  the  family  pick 
up  the  debris;  to  shovel  mud  from  the  sum- 
mer home  of  Dr.  James  T.  Nix,  New  Orleans, 
at  419  E.  Beach.  Pass  ChrUtlan,  which  he 
so  generously  offered  the  Boggs  Clan.  They 
are  using  the  home  as  a  base  to  oversee  the 
rebuilding  of  the  compound.  They  still  come 
to  Gulfport  for  fresh  water.  There  U  no 
electricity   or  telephone  service  as   yet,  but 


Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  taere  is  an     ^^^^  ^^^  determined  people 


old  saying  to  the  effect  that  lightning 
never  strikes  twice  in  the  same  place. 
Unfortvmately,  this  is  not  true  about 
hurricanes.  The  beautiful  and  prosperous 
little  city  of  Long  Beach  on  the  Missis- 
sippi coast  was  the  victim  of  the  1947 
hurricane  and  again  was  the  victim  of 
the  recent  destructive  storm  Camllle. 
This  attractive  little  city  is  the  birthplace 
of  our  assistant  leader,  Congressman 
Hale  Boggs.  The  Boggs  family,  including 
his  mother,  stiU  resides  there.  The  Con- 
gressman's aunt  was  killed  in  the  1947 
hurricane.  While  the  family  suffered  sub- 
stantial property  loss,  they  were  more 
fortunate  with  Camille  in  that  there  was 

Ygg  ow. »     no  loss  of  life. 

No -"""""--- ■'•'^        Mr.  Speaker,  Long  Beach,  hurricanes, 

No  response 2.4     ^^^^  ^j^g  Boggs  family  seem  to  be  in- 

Do  you  feel  the  oil  industry's  2714  %  oil     separable  as  is  illustrated  by  the  endued 

depletion  allowance  should  be  decreased  or     gtory  from  the  New  Orleans  Times  Pic- 

elimlnated? 

Yes ''^  9 

No —  - - 15.6 

No  response 8-° 

Should  the  personal  exemption  of  $600  be 
raised? 


The  entire  Boggs  family,  including  grand- 
children, great-grandchildren  and  in-laws, 
had  gathered  at  the  home  for  the  wedding. 
All  but  Congressman  Boggs.  who  was  on  the 
West  Coast  visiting  his  daughter.  According 
to  his  niece,  Mrs.  Daniel  Shoemaker,  Dallas- 
town  Pa.,  messages  were  sent  East  to  Penn- 
sylvania then  relayed  to  Mr.  Boggs'  secretary 
In  New  Orleans  thence  to  California  to  In- 
form him  of  the  family's  safety.  Also  here  to 
officiate  at  his  niece's  wedding  was  the 
bride's  uncle,  the  Rev.  Robert  Boggs.  S.J.. 
Mobile. 

Helping  In  the  cleanup  were  not  only  the 
bride  and  groom,  but  most  of  the  members 
of  their  wedding  party;  her  brother,  Robert 
Morrison,  the  best  man  and  bridesmaid.  Ken 
and  Judy  Pober,  all  three  former  Peace  Corps 
members;  the  bride's  uncle,  Daniel  Shoe- 
maker, father  of  the  four-year-old  ring 
bearer.  WiUiam  Boggs  Shoemaker,  the  bride's 
brother-in-law,  Bobby  O.  Homes  Jr..  New 
Orleans  and  of  course,  the  parents  of  the 
bride,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Morrison,  nee 
Claire  Bogg-;. 

The  Boggs  family  lost  not  one  ho\ise,  but 
all  of  the  homes  in  the  compound^  They  In- 


ayxme: 

Boggs  Compound  To  Be  Rebuilt  in  Long 

Bkacr  — —  —  -— 

The  ^ggs  compound  in  I.ng  Beach  wiU  -ded^-  -^  "L^n'^rc^^B^S 

^''si'^headlng  the  undertaking  of  rebuild-  (hU  sununer  home) ,  ^^^^  VwK 

ing  ttie  five  hoSies  destroyed  by  the  hurricane  and  son,  W"llam  R-  ^^s^^  nlanned  bv 

Yes                             -  84-2     u  the  81 -year-old  matilach  of  the  family,  rebuilt,  including  a  new  home  Plannwl  by 

-=--- '■'  -£^£^/iiH-—  z=BB^^£^ 

Hurricanes  are  not  new  to  the  Boggs  family,  home  would  have  been  down. 


No  response 3.9 

9.  TO  fight  inflation,  do  you  favor  exten-     generations  "^J^^J^^^^^^l^ 
slon  of  the  10%  surcharge  on  personal  and  "     "-"«"■  "^  " 
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The  family  took  refuge  In  New  Orleans 
during  the  hurricane  but  returned  to  the 
Coast  early  Monday,  as  did  the  bride  and 
groom,  who  hac^  gotten  to  Meridian,  and  the 
rebuilding  bega^. 

Following  th*  1947  storm,  the  compound 
was  named  Will-Stan,  a  play  on  the  flrat 
names  of  Mrs.  I^orrlson's  father  and  husband 
with  the  connotjatlon.  "It  will  stand." 

When  Mrs  Mbrrlson  and  Mrs.  Shoemaker, 
both  dressed  li|  sturdy  work  clothes  came 
to  Gulfport  for  fresh  water  and  to  give  an 
account  of  thei  wedding,  they  could  laugh 
at  the  Idea  thatj  they  are  thinking  of  calling 
the  new  compovitid  Stan-Dee. 

Spirited,  proud  families  like  the  Boggs  will 
build  back  the  Coast.  The  true  pioneers  can 
never  be  washed  away. 

Although  thd  Morrlson-Tuepker  wedding 
was  the  last  In^  the  historic  little  Catholic 
church  with  Itslmany  side  altars,  there  will 
be  other  weddlnp^,  christenings  and  funerals 
In  the  new  churth  that  the  determined  con- 
gregation in  Stl  Thomas  Parish  is  already 
making  plans  to  pulld. 

Mr.  SpeakerJ  I  am  happy  that  Camille 
was  better  to  t^ie  Boggs  family  insofar  as 
the  loss  of  liff  is  concerned  and  I  am 
delighted  to  knpw  this  splendid  family  is 
to  contftiue  to  retain  its  Mississippi  ties 
by  rebuilding. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

with  Southern  textile  mills  whose  em- 
ployment policies  violated  Executive  or- 
der 11246.  Such  violations  were  illustra- 
tive of  vague  and  often  contradictory 
policies  emanating  from  the  Pentagon. 

Subsequently,  in  questioning  the  De- 
partment's policies  on  personnel,  I  re- 
ceived a  report  regarding  Negro  civilian 
personnel  in  supergrade  positions  which 
revealed  the  lily-white  character  of  the 
Pentagon.  This  letter— April  11,  1969— 
is  herein  being  submitted  for  the  Record 
together  with  my  most  recent  letter  ad- 
dressed to  President  Nixon.  In  addition, 
I  am  including  a  recent  statement  from 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Washington 
Post,  September  9, 1969,  issue,  and  an  ar- 
ticle by  Carl  T.  Rowan  from  the  August 
27,  1969,  edition  of  the  Evening  Star 
titled  "Racial  Strife  at  U.S.  Military 
Bases  Ominous": 

Congress  or  the  tJNixED  States, 

HoTTSK  OF  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  4,  1969. 
The  President. 
Th.e  White  House. 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Since  March  of  this 
year  I  have  sought  some  clarification  of  the 
policies  of  the  Dejjartment  of  Defense  in  ref- 
erence to  its  personnel,  manimwer,  and  race 
relations  policies  as  they  affect  minorities.  I 
have  expressed  grave  concern  about  the  ab- 
sence of  Negro  civUian  personnel  in  pwUcy- 
maklng  levels  a  fact  which  has  great  bearing 
on  the  overall  policies  and  the  image  por- 
trayed by  this  Department  of  the  Federal 
Government.  To  date  my  oonoerns  have  not 
been  eased  but  on  the  contrary  have  been 
Justified  as  being  of  the  highest  importance 
to  your  administration  and  in  the  national 
Interests. 

The  Pentagon  has  had  its  warnings.  What 
has  t>een  happening  in  a  few  camps  and 
posts  may  soon  erupt  throughout  the  military 
establishment.  If  it  does  there  will  be  none  to 
blame  but  the  heads  of  our  forces — military 
and  civilian — who  refuse  to  believe  that  man- 
power (black  and  white)  Is  the  key  essential 
to  adequate  military  posture.  It  Is  not  guns  or 
ships  or  airplanes  or  the  material  used  by 
these  which  really  counts.  Rather,  it  is  the 
men  who  must  make  these  things  work  who 
make  the  difference  between  victory  and 
defeat. 

Manpower  and  its  enlightened  manage- 
ment have  been  relegated  to  the  lowest  posi- 
tion In  the  order  of  things  in  the  Pentagon 
philosophy.  What  attention  is  given  to  this 
key  area  is  limited  to  the  logistics  of  getting 
men  into  service,  into  training,  into  technical 
schools.  Into  units,  into  battle,  into  camps 
and  stations  which  can  absorb  them.  Little,  If 
any.  attention  Is  given  to  the  personnel 
which  shoxUd  be  the  key  element  in  man- 
power or  personnel  management.  Small  won- 
der, then,  that  manpower  finds  its  morale  at 
a  low  point.  There  is  even  less  mystery  in  the 
developing  discontent  of  the  black  men  who 
having  served  well  in  combat  are  looked  down 
upon,  maltreated,  and  glvem  the  dirty  end 
of  every  detail  without  regard  to  their 
qualifications. 

When  the  explosions  begin  seriously  to 
rock  the  complacency  of  the  "big  brass" 
In  the  Pentagon  and  the  White  House,  it  will 
be  too  late  to  look  for  ways  to  avoid  what 
has  happened.  Even  now  it  may  be  too  late. 
Certainly  the  clouds  of  disaster  will  not  be 
lifted  by  the  efforts  of  a  meager  civil  rights 
staff  in  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Even  If  the  staff  were  to  be  in- 
creased in  size  grave  doubt  exists  as  to 
whether  any  real  achievements  could  be  ex- 
pected. What  seems  to  escape  the  thinking  of 
the  brass  is  that  "civil  rights"  cannot  be  sep- 
arated from  those  key  functions  of  manag- 
ing the  military.  These  rights  are  a  part  of 
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every  action  which  makes  the  machine  op- 
erate. They  are  in  Logistics,  Research  and 
Development,  Budget  and  Finance,  and  In 
every  major  or  minor  division  which  to- 
gether constitute  the  Pentagon  organiza- 
tion. There  are  no  key  black  policymakers 
in  these  divisions.  There  is  no  confidence 
that  a  black  person  can  contribute  to  their 
functioning.  But  when  a  problem  arises  in 
which  racial  considerations  appear  the 
tendency  Is  to  look  to  the  "Civil  Rights" 
division  for  Instant  solutions.  Let  the  Pen- 
tagon be  forewarned — there  are  no  Instant 
solutions.  With  its  absence  of  early  plan- 
ning for  the  welfare  of  all  military  man- 
power, planning  which  embraces  its  total 
responsibility  for  men  coming  into  service, 
being  utilized  and  being  separated,  the  in- 
evitable result  Is  disaffection  and  distaste 
for  the  military.  Add  to  this  the  special  prob- 
lems of  the  black  soldier,  sailor,  marine  or 
airman,  and  you  have  the  ingredients  of 
a  major  breakdown  in  discipline.  Such  a 
condition  will  not  yield  to  the  hasty  "Jus- 
tice" and  traditional  military  way  of  quiet- 
ing discontent. 

The  Pentagon  created  a  policy  but  has  not 
awakened  to  the  consequences  of  that  pwllcy. 
World  Wars  I  and  II  involved  masses  of 
manpower  the  quality  of  which  many  field 
commanders  attested  was  too  low.  So.  re- 
sponding to  their  pleas  and  the  ready  avail- 
ability of  better  qualified  personnel,  stand- 
ards for  entry  into  the  services  were  raised 
well  beyond  the  true  requirements  of  the 
duties  to  be  performed.  It  appears  only  nat- 
ural that  these  better  educated  men  (black 
and  white)  would  seek  for  their  understand- 
ing something  more  than  a  mere  order  or 
command.  They  have  been  taught  to  think 
and  to  question.  This  Is  the  essence  of  edu- 
cation. Why,  then,  should  they  not  question 
what  happens  to  them  In  the  matter  of 
performing  duty,  in  the  discipline  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  and  in  all  the  vital  de- 
tails of  their  living  and  dying  for  what  ap- 
p>ears  to  many  to  be  a  remote  and  useless 
cause. 

The  black  serviceman  shares  the  concerns 
of  the  white  serviceman.  He  carries  another 
burden  which  is  hard  to  bear.  He  sees  pro- 
motions given  where  there  seems  to  be  less 
attention  to  qualification  than  to  skin  color. 
He  sees  discipline  as  harsh  when  the  color 
of  the  disciplined  is  black  but  lenient  if  the 
color  of  the  individual  is  white.  He  knows 
from  experience  that  life  is  tough  for  his 
black  brothers  outside  of  the  military  serv- 
ices. He  sees  himself  going  back  to  civilian 
life  where  no  one  cares  whether  he  ricked  his 
life  for  his  country  when  he  seeks  a  Job.  He 
knows  of  no  special  efforts  to  assure  him  that 
life  for  him  will  be  better  because  he  has 
sacrificed  something  for  those  who  could 
make  life  better.  He  hears  talk  of  equal  op- 
portimlty  but  finds  few  evidences  of  It  in  or 
out  of  the  services.  He  concludes  that  if  the 
military  can  ignore  policies  intended  to  pro- 
rtde  equality  there  is  even  less  hope  for  such 
a  condition  in  areas  beyond  the  control  of 
the  military. 

The  Pentagon  must  be  charged  with  many 
failures.  It  has  failed  to  place  black  men  in 
key  policy  positions.  It  Ignores  the  advice  of 
the  few  blacks  to  which  it  infrequently  turns. 
The  paucity  of  uniformed  blacks  in  key  roles 
in  the  Pentagon  and  field  establishments  Is 
proof  enough  that  opportunity  is  limited  in 
the  extreme.  Programs  which  should  address 
themselves  to  easing  the  return  of  service- 
men to  civilian  life  are  seldom  supported 
with  any  enthusiasm  by  the  military.  What 
hope,  then,  is  there?  One  thing  our  service 
personnel  have  been  taught  and  this  they 
will  remember:  they,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, constitute  a  force.  As  such,  when 
applied,  the  force  which  they  are  gets  re- 
sults. What  recourse  is  there  for  them  if  all 
other  measures  have  failed?  They,  these  black 
servicemen,  are  beginning  to  see  that  what 
is  hoped  for  in  far  away  places  like  Viet  Nam 
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tactics   are   applied.   We   have   taught  th^      ^j  ^^7^8  of  DoD  Installattons  to  audit  equal  Mei-vin  R.  Laird. 

So^^^orex^^'w^t-o^Soln^hrng^f^:      opportuiUty  -«;,„«,7''^Lirt^^^?S^T      Hx«:tmvE  Leve.  Po;;;roNS  in  the  Deparx- 

fe^rTnt^r^  wh'^^they  may  do  If  our  teaching     Adv^l^s  '^^^^^^^^^^^^^,^.  ment  or  Deteks. 

has  been  effective.                                                        tlons)  on  equal  opportunity  and  equal  treat-  level  i 

soShfr Tc^anTacr  or  blS  ln\fy     m^ P^licy^or  al^^Utary  Departments  and  ^,,,^  ,,  ^..nse. 

'P^ucy   ^^itloi^    th'roughout    the   Pentagon     ^l^^X^'^nnra^.r  of  positions  by  De-  «-- « 

^d  its  field  establUhments^  It  can  lea^  to         3^«  "^^^  leveTTre  provided  In  the  at-  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

listen  to  these  blacks  and  act  on  their  recom-      P"^«°*  ^°'; '*  ^f  Executive  Level  Positions  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

mendatlons.  It  can  constitute  a  ta*k  force     "-^^^^^^^^^^l^^^lr^^.  At  the  present  secretary  of  the  Navy. 

which   includes   informed   blac^   ^advise      °^\^«^,f  P,^J;^^*i°^%re  filled  by  incum-  secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

them  as  to  conditions  which  exUt  ana  soiu       ume  a  ^                        ^               this   Depart-  level  in 

r"  ss  r^r■rre.^»TpS•. ",  ^  s  ^p^^ThJ^r' ""'"" "  ■"-»' "  ~"°"  ■"""■'  ■""  """"■ 

ment.                                                                              Defense   The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  dlrec-  Assistant    Secretary    oi    ^ 

-^^-"Srs  F.  H.WKI.S.  -  -  -  ^rJ^rt  fSverof  or^lflla^     "Stant  Secretan-  of  Defense  (Manpower 

J^ember  o,  Congress.          --^'^ --'-J^tl^r  wl  "LnlnUter  a      andRese^ve  Affair.)^  ^^^,^^^^. 
assistant  SECR-^RT  or  DETENSE.                sinSlaxTi^am  for  contractors  Of  all  ele-     ^^^^^^^^.^^ 

^  WosMn^on.  D.C  April  11.  1969.  -en^^^  JoD^^ppj^,,,  ,,  attached  copy  of  AssUtant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Intema- 
H%Ht=  rek^^r^sH^^^^^^  3p-|erS-  of  defense  (.bile 
:«i=^.ru^SrTC^     KWXl^wlTsi^^^^^^^^^^                     -^tant  secretary  Of  Defense   (Admlnls- 

IB    1969  regarding  Negro  civilian  personnel     tion  requested.  The  General  Counsel, 

in'  policy  ^Itlons  within  the  Department                Sincerely,  secretary  of  the  Army. 

employment  opportunity  at  all  levels  within                           the  Secretary  or  Defense  Director  of  Civil  Defense. 

this  Department,  is  a  matter  of  first  priority.                            Washington.  DC.  ApnlS,  "«».  ^nder  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

S  you  may  know,  President  Nixon's  state-      subject:  Equal  Employment  OPPO'-tJ;'^"y/°5  AssUtant  Secretary  of  the  Navy    I&L) . 

ment  of  March  28  on  equal  employment  op-              civilian  Employees  of  the  Department  of  ^^igtant  Secretary  of  the  Navy    M&RA) . 

Dortunlty   expresses   his   strong   support  for             Defense.                                    ^   „,*„  tr.  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (R&U) . 

?Su  pro-am                                                    _         ^  ^  Pl««*«*  ^  ^*  "^'i^PPf'Si^J^.^'t  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (FM) . 

You  ^so  request  that  we  supply  a  report     fl^m  the  merits   of  our  Equal   Employment  secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 

on  the  presence  of  Negro  civilian  executives     opportunity  Program  in  the  Department  of  ^^^^^^  secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (TU) 

in  key  jJositlons  In  this  Department.  In  sup-      Defense.  This  program,  which  is  based  upon  ^^^^^^^^^  secret ary  of  the  Air  Force  ( I^ K 

Divine  this  report  we  follow  the  paragraph      presidential    Executive    Orders,    assures    all  Assistant     Secretary     of     the     Air     Force 

order  indicated  in  your  inquiry:                              employees  of  the  Federal  Government  that  ^ 

1  The  total  nuinber  of  supergrade  posl-      u^elr  working  careers  will  be  free  from  dls-  <  "^g^'^t  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (R&D), 
tlons  currently  allocated  to  the  Department      crimination   on   account  of   race    color,   re-  ^^^^  ^ 

Uglon    -^r  nat^na^oi.^m.^In  t^he^P^^t  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  Secretary  of^^nse  <^. 

Army   ^||     strong  support  for  such  efforts  and  for  paral-  principal      Deputy      Assistant      Secretary 

Navy g      lei    programs   of   equal   opportunity    in   the  (jgA).                           w„,tor„  T  mison  Comm. 

Air  Force — — J°     Armed  Forces.  This  policy  of  equal  oppor-  chairman  of  the  Military  Liaison  i.omm 

OSD   &  Defense   Agencies ^03      tunlty  and  equal  treatment  wlU  be  continued  totheAEC.                           T^esearch      Projects 

.,23     and  expanded  by  me.                                          .  Director,      Advanced      Researcn      >rT  j 

Total    °""         Although  we  have  made  some  progress  in  Agency. 

2  The  number  and  grade  of  Negro  execu-      this  respect  under  past  Presidential  Execu-  Deputy  General  Counsel^         .^^^^^^h     & 
tlves  o^cupvlng  three  of  the  above  positions     tlve   Orders   and   equal   employment  oppor-  Deputy     Director,     DR&E      (Researcn 

^rroirws''"''  '  '"'''"""  ''  '"'"°"  ''     Se^atlr  K^Tn '  t^e  mortL"t^'come"S  ^^^^S^y^^lrector.  DR&E  (Strategic  &  Space 

(a)   Stanley    P.    Hebert.    Esquire,    Deputy      social  implications  of  this  program,  and  ele-  systems).                                     /Tactical    War- 

Oener^Counsel,   Department   of   the   Navy     mentary  fairness,  require  that  a  great  deal  deputy    Director.    DR&E    (Tactical    wa 

if;«i-l7V                                                                        be  accomplished  in  a  short  time.  fare  Programs) .                        <i.„,„torv  A- Den- 

^ovldes  legal   advice   and   counsel  on  all          The  affirmative  action  aspects  of  equal  em-  The  Special  Assistant  to  Secretary  &  Dep 

asoects  of  Department  of   the  Navy   opera-      pioyment   opportunity    must   include   equal  uty  Secretary.                         ,Fiertronics  &  In- 

tfoM    Serves   as   a   top   legal   officer   in   the      opportunity  In  recruitment,  career  develop-  Deputy  Director,  DR&E  (Electronics 

Office  of  General  Counsel  of  this  Department      ment,  progression,  selection  ^^^^^^P^"^^^^.  formation  Systems) .                -southeast    Asia 

and  sut>ervl8es  civilian  attorneys  supplying     awards  and  other  recognition,  and  all  other  Deputy   Director,  DR&E    (bouin 

leral  analvsls  and  advice  to  the  Navy  De-      aspects   of   employment.   The   requirements  Matters).                           A„c,=tant      Secretary 

Sn^t(Ser^   in   1967-1968   as   Deputy      of  this  effort  will  make  demands  upon  the  principal      Deputy      Assistant      Secretary 

Director    of    Investigations    for    the    Kemer      initiative  and  creativity  of  employees,  first-  (Comptroller).               ^„,^_ 

rm^^slon  1                                                                Une  supervisors  and  all  elements  of  manage-  Assistant  to  Deputy  Secretary. 

(b»   Mr  James  C  Evans,  Civil  Rights  Coun-      ment  above  them.  DASD  (Reserve  Affairs) . 

selor    Office  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre-          Consistent  with  our  function  of  preserving  General  Counsc  .  Army. 

Sy  of  Defense  (Civil  Rights  and  Industrial      and    protecting   freedom    in    the    world,   we  General  Counse.  Air  Force. 

pSlt^onl?  (GSC-16)  •                                                 have  a  parallel  and  supporting  obligation  to  General  Counsel,  Navy. 

^S     aumts    and    advises    on    poUcy      assure  this  nation  that  our  actions  result  in  Governor.  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

formulation  In  equal  opportunity  programs      beneficial  social  consequences.  None  of  these  

for  mlUtary  and  civilian  personnel  through-     consequences  is  more  important  than  equal  racism  in  Uniform 

out  the  Department  of  Defense.  Advises  on      opportunity    in    a    1^^^"^"^^°*  .^f'y^i^f'n  Since  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  U  as 

all  aspects  of  this  program  for  the   Armed      with  this  Department.  Proper  axUnlnlstration  Since  tne  urn                                   ^^           ^^ 

ForcT^ember  of  OSD  Central   Clearance     of  our  program  -^^^' ^-^^^''^'^^^\Z  Shtastonismng  that  like  the  rest  of  the 

Group.                                                                        tlons  to  remedy  employment  problems  ere-  thought  astoru  ^  g  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

(c)   L.  Howard  Bennett,  Esquire,  Director      ated  in  the  past.                     H»„o,^,,mpnt    and  of  racism   That  cancer  has  manifested  Itself 

for  Civil  Rights,  Department  of  Defense  (GS-          I    shall    J«^"^«„^f  ^^^'f^J^I^'reS  o    la^  in  some  shocking  instances  of  violence 

ifl^  •                                                                                  achievement  during  my  tenure  as  becreiary  "]J^rL           wP«rine  their  country's  uniform. 

"L.p.n.lbl..l».  inolud.  poucy  ,or,»u......     o<  "^''"S,  «°^  ""  P;ri".'d"™umT.  "rS^.'.rt  fTm^".  ».  mLi™  Corp.^ 
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asserting  as  he  did  In  strong,  clear  tones,  that 
such  violence  "cannot  be  tolerated  and  must 
stop." 

But  the  general's  order  Is  easier  to  Issue 
than  to  enforces  For  the  unrest  In  the  Marine 
Corps  reflects  a!  deep  unrest  In  the  society  at 
large.  The  corpa  Is  composed.  In  part  at  least, 
of  young  whlt4  men  brought  up  to  believe. 
as  an  abstract  proposition,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal  %ut  nevertheless  accustomed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  conditions  of  life 
under  which  wtilte  men  are  entitled  to  per- 
quisites not  available  to  black  men. 

The  corps  la  composed  also,  in  part,  of 
black  men  who  jhave  been  imbued  lately  with 
a  belief  that  ttie  American  Ideal  of  bxunan 
equality  must  pe  made  a  living  reality  and 
that  acceptance  on  their  jjart  of  any  sort  of 
racial  dlscrtml4ation  is  a  betrayal  of  their 
race  and  of  the|  very  values  they  entered  the 
Marine  Corps  t^  defend.  In  combat  in  Viet- 
nam, these  mei^  learned  that  race  makes  no 
difference  whed  white  men  and  black  men 
are  exposed  in  ^ommon  to  mortal  perU. 

Returning  fnin  Vietnam,  however.  Marines 
are  often  stationed  at  bEwes  In  the  deep 
South  where  aiiclent  patterns  of  prejudice 
still  persist  amQng  white  civilians  and  where 
scorn  for  the  uhlform  they  wear,  as  an  em- 
blem wf-the  ■'white  establishment,"  is  com- 
■ton  among  bla|ck  civilians.  They  are  caught 
up,  in  short,  1*  the  currents  of  racial  an- 
tagonism and  Idlstrust  which  are  now  so 
prevalent  In  Anierlcan  life. 

It  Is  not  to  b^  supposed  that  the  hostilities 
which  exist  wlt^n  the  Marine  Corps  are  to 
be  extirpated  bf  a  command  any  more  than 
the  hostilities  eklstlng  outside  the  corps.  But 
General  Chapman  has  embellished  his  order 
with  certain  sbeciflcs  which  can  help  to 
eliminate  discr^ninatlon.  Most  significantly 
he  has  declared!  that  no  one  should  stand  in 
the  way  of  any  Marine,  regardless  of  his  rank, 
who  may  wish  jto  lodge  a  complaint  about 
racial  dlscrlminjatlon  with  his  commanding 
officer.  Dlscrimlliatlon  is  a  form  of  injustice 
which  the  Marine  Corps  authorities  can  deal 
with.  Hostility  and  prejudice,  being  states 
of  mind,  are  ^arder  to  get  at.  They  will 
diminish  and  disappear  In  the  Marine  Corps 
only  as  they  dijnlnish  and  disappear  in  the 
nation. 
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AT  U.S.  Mn,rrA«T  Bases 
Ominous 


Carl  T.  Rowan) 
Secretary  Melvln  Laird  right 
down  through  the  ranks,  the  Pentagon  sud- 
denly Is  moving  urgently  to  adopt  programs 
that  will  prevent  an  epidemic  of  racial  vio- 
lence on  military  bases. 

They  have  been  prodded,  of  course,  by  the 
outburst  in  Calnp  Lejeune.  N.C.,  in  which 
one  white  Marine  died  and  another  was  se- 
riously injured,:  by  serious  fighting  among 
black  and  white  [Marines  in  Hawaii  two  weeks 
ago,  and  by  at  least  three  racial  outbreaks  In 
Vietnam  which  the  Pentagon  classified  as 
"serious  riots." 

The  ominous  Implications  of  these  violent 
episodes  ought  ^o  be  obvious:  an  army  full 
of  dissension,  w^ere  various  factions  are  at 
each  other's  thtjoats.  can  never  be  an  effec- 
tive army.  So  ttje  Pentagon  does  well  to  act 
with  a  sense  of  urgency,  for  the  nation's 
secxxrlty  is  far  more  threatened  by  racial 
hostility  within  the  mlllUry  rinks  than  is  It 
by  that  $3  billlok  budget  cut  that  Laird  says 
win  "weaken  oijr  worldwide  military  pos- 
txire." 

There  is  a  tragic  aspect  of  the  current  ra- 
cial outbxirsts  tnat  Is  not  so  obvious  to  the 
public.  It  is  tqe  fact  that  leaders  at  the 
Pentagon  had  tlenty  of  warning  of  what 
was  coming,  but  out  of  arrogance  (and  the 
notion  held  by  mme  white  liberals  that  they 
knew  more  abo^ut  the  problems  than  the 
Negroes  who  were  warning  them)  nothing 
was  done.  So  we  have  drifted  Into  a  situation 
that  is  far  mor^  serlotis  than  most  of  the 
public  realizes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  1967  racial  conflict  broke  out  among 
VS.  troops  in  Germany.  The  Pentagon  played 
down  this  conflict  publicly,  but  Thomas  D. 
Morris,  then  e^slstant  secretary  for  man- 
power and  reserve  affairs,  quietly  ordered  all 
military  Installations  to  "take  affirmative  ac- 
tion" to  iMreclude  racial  violence. 

But  in  June,  July,  and  August  of  1968  a 
series  of  racial  eruptions  occurred  at  Cam 
Ranh  Bay  in  South  Vietnam.  There  were 
"serious  riots"  at  Long  Binh  and  Da  Nang. 
Then  on  Oct.  15  and  16  "a  r»al  donnybrook" 
of  racial  rioting  broke  out  at  Camp  Tien 
Sha,  a  Navy  base  in  Vietnam. 

L.  Howard  Bennett,  a  Negro  who  Is  now 
acting  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  de- 
fense for  civil  rights,  went  to  Vietnam  last 
fall  with  Jack  Moskowltz,  who  then  held  the 
Job  in  which  Bennett  now  Is  acting. 

Upon  return,  Bennett  filed  an  urgent 
warning  that  if  the  Pentagon  did  not  move 
rapidly  to  deal  with  inequities  and  grievances 
and  to  combat  racial  hostility  the  military 
could 'face  "riots  and  demonstrations  of  epi- 
demic propwrtions." 

Al  Pitt,  a  Michigan  liberal  and  former  col- 
league of  O.  Mennen  Williams,  had  then 
replaced  Morris.  Pitt  professed  to  be  stunned 
by  Bennett's  report  which  he  seemed  to  con- 
sider "alarmist."  He  called  In  Moskowltz  who 
allowed  as  how  he  hadn't  observed  any  signs 
of  racial  strife  such  as  Bennett  had  referred 
to. 

So  Fltt  and  Moskowltz  Ignored  Bennett's 
report. 

The  Incoming  Republicans  were  ironically 
blessed  In  that  almost  none  could  profess 
to  be- an  expert  on  civil  rights,  human  rela- 
tions, or  Negroes.  Some  of  them  saw  the 
trouble  that  was  brewing  within  the  mill- 
tory  and  they  admitted  they  needed  help 
In  doing  something  about  it. 

Still,  a  big  "Interdepartmental  task  force" 
on  the  subject  did  almost  nothing.  It  did 
conclude  that  draftees  coming  off  the  na- 
tion's troubled  streets  and  volunteers  from 
the  nation's  strife-ridden  high  schools  were 
bringing  racism  with  them.  So  there  was 
talk — but  mostly  talk — of  "threshold  orien- 
tation" designed  to  artrip  new  GIs  of  their 
racism  during  their  first  days  in  the 
service. 

Now  there  Is  frantic  talk  of  human  rela- 
tions programs  at  West  Point,  the  Naval 
Academy,  schools  for  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers, in  basic  training  and  about  anyplace 
else  in  the  military  that  anyone  can  think 
of. 

This  may  help.  But  It  does  not  come  to 
gripe  with  the  fundamental  problem.  This 
new  breed  of  black  GI  feels  that  he  Is  being 
discriminated  against  In  a  variety  of  ways. 
Reports  have  been  coming  Into  the  Penta- 
gon of  white  officers  referring  to  black  GIs 
as  "boy"  and  "nigger,"  actions  Just  about 
guaranteed  to  produce  a  fight. 

Black  soldiers  say  they  are  cut  off  from 
the  ranking  people  who  might  do  something 
about  their  grievances.  They  say  black  GIs 
receive  inordinately  severe  punishment  for 
minor  offenses.  They  say  the  promotions  too 
often  go  to  white  GIs  who  don't  work  as 
hard  or  efficiently  as  the  passed-over  blaclcs. 

And  they  speak  bitterly  of  something  I 
warned  about  in  a  column  a  few  months 
ago:  the  civilian  hierarchy  at  the  Pentagon 
Is  and  always  has  been  lily-white,  and  It  is 
not  much  better  at  the  top  level  of  the  mil- 
itary side. 

This  is  the  first  problem  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Laird  must  do  something  about. 
Before  this  tense  problem  of  racial  strife 
within  the  military  is  solved,  some  top- 
level  teams  of  blacks  and  whites  from  the 
Pentagon  are  going  to  have  to  visit  a  lot  of 
bases  and  talk  to  a  lot  of  men. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Pentagon's  prob- 
lem will  become  obvious  when  Laird  dis- 
covers he  has  a  real  paucity  of  top-level 
blacks  to  put  on  such  a  team. 
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OIL  IMPORT  PROGRAM  IS  VITAL  TO 
AMERICA'S  SECURITY 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or   OKtAHOICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1969 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent article  appearing  in  the  Bartlesville, 
Okla.,  Examiner-Enterprise  newspaper 
carried  some  important  comments  from 
one  of  the  industry's  leading  authorities 
on  our  oil  import  program. 

Mr.  John  Houchin,  president  of  Phil- 
lips Petroleum  Co.,  was  quoted  in  re- 
gard to  a  study  made  by  the  Charles 
River  Association  on  proposed  changes 
in  our  import  program.  I  commend  Mr. 
Houchin  for  his  very  thoughtful  analysis 
of  both  our  present  Import  program  and 
his  comments  on  the  Charles  River  study, 
and  include  his  remarks  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 
Houchin    CBmcizEs    Chasles    River    Stddy 

"The  nation's  security  could  be  gravely  Im- 
periled, and  its  petroleum  consumers  and  do- 
mestic oil  business  harmed  if  some  of  the 
conclusions  made  in  the  Charles  River  Asso- 
ciates study  of  the  oil  Imports  program  were 
made  a  part  of  the  import  policy,"  John  M. 
Houchin,  president  of  Phillips  Petroleum 
Company,  said. 

Houchin  pointed  out  that  the  study,  which 
was  prepared  for  the  office  of  Science  and 
Technology  and  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Control, 
was  full  of  faulty  assumptions,  inconsisten- 
cies, and  Inaccurate  methodology.  "For  ex- 
ample," Houchin  said,  "the  report  assumes 
that  reserve  producing  capacity  In  1975  with- 
out import  controls  and  prorationing  would 
remain  at  the  present  level  of  about  IVi  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day,  and  that  an  increase  of  one 
million  barrels  a  day  would  be  readily  ob- 
tainable from  new  drilling.  This  results  in 
an  overestimate  during  emergencies  of  about 
two  million  barrels  dally  for  the  conditions 
assumed." 

Houchin  also  pointed  out  that  in  its 
hypothetical  example  of  an  emergency  condi- 
tion the  analysis  does  not  consider  the  widen- 
ing gap  between  current  oil  demand  and  do- 
mestic production  which  would  occur  in  the 
absence  of  Import  controls.  "Because  It  ig- 
nores this  fact,  the  amount  of  storage  for 
emergencies,  and  the  cost  of  this  storage 
would  have  to  be  much  higher  than  assumed 
In  the  report,"  Houchin  stated,  "These  in- 
accuracies alone  could  result  in  a  critical 
shortage  of  petroleum  supplies  during  a  na- 
tional crisis,"  he  stressed. 

A  wrong  assumption  in  the  study  which  is 
a  deception  to  consumers  is  that  foreign 
prices  of  crude  oil  would  not  Increase  if  U.S. 
Import  controls  were  removed,"  Houchin 
continued.  "Like  so  much  in  the  Charles  Riv- 
er report  this  assumption  ignores  reality.  If 
the  United  States  should  become  dep>endent 
on  foreign  nations  for  its  petroleum,  the  gov- 
ernments of  these  nations  would  inevitably 
raise  the  price  of  their  oil.  The  evidence  that 
they  would  do  this  is  clear.  An  announced 
goal  of  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries  (OPEC)  is  higher  prices 
for  crude  oil  for  member  countries.  A  recent 
resolution  by  OPEC  calls  upon  members  to 
deny  oil  contracts  or  concessions  to  consimi- 
ing  countries  whose  jjolicy  is  to  reduce  prices 
of  impwrted  crude  oil." 

Houchin  said  that  it  follows  that  the 
assumption  in  the  Charles  River's  study  that 
the  import  control  program  costs  6.2  billion 
dollars  is  "completely  out  of  the  ball  park." 
He  said,  "the  January  1969  report  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  which  is  the  most 
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comprehensive  publUhed  report  on  the  cost 
of  the  import  control,  concluded  that  sav- 
ings In  oU  prices  as  a  result  of  elimination  of 
import  controls  might  be  about  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year,  but  warned  that  higher  prices  for 
foreign  oil  would  come  with  Increased  U.S. 
dependency  on  foreign  supplies.  Theee  high- 
er prices  would,  of  course,  offset  the  billion 
dollars. 

"The  CRA  report  adopts  the  time-worn 
argument  of  economic  theorists  that  state 
proration  encourages  drilling  of  marginal 
wells,"  Houchin  continued.  "This  argument 
Ignores  the  Inherent  risk  in  finding  and  de- 
veloping oil  reserves.  Few  operators  delib- 
erately drill  marginal  wells  and  no  one  in- 
tentionally drills  a  dry  hole.  It  Is  not  nor- 
mally possible  to  determine  until  after  a 
well  is  drilled  whether  It  will  be  good,  mar- 
ginal or  dry,"  Houchin  stated.  "Abandonment 
of  prorationing  would  not  only  result  in 
wasteful  use  of  oil  and  gas,  but  would  vir- 
tually wipe  out  the  small,  independent  pro- 
ducers who  are  so  vital  because  they  dis- 
cover most  of  the  new  petroleum  supplies 
in  our  nation,"  he  added. 

The  Charles  River  study  also  does  not  give 
consideration  to  the  cost  to  consumers  re- 
sulting from  reduced  production  of  natural 
gas  which  would  result  from  eliminating  im- 
port controls,  according  to  Houchin.  "Some 
25  percent  to  30  percent  of  gas  produced  in 
the  U.S.  is  oil  well  gas,  much  of  which  would 
be  lost  as  a  result  of  eliminating  Import 
controls,"  Houchin  concluded. 
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served.  "Porque"  Patten's  record  in  Con- 
gress earned  for  him  the  genuine  admi- 
ration and  deep  respect  of  his  colleagues. 
I  extend  my  most  profoimd  sympathy 
to  his  bereaved  family. 


GREATER  WASHBURN  RISES 


HAROLD  A.  PATTEN 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing special  tribute  to  our  esteemed  friend 
and  distinguished  former  colleague,  the 
late  Harold  A.  Patten,  who  passed  away 
on  September  6.  He  was  a  warm  and 
genuine  human  being  who  spent  much 
of  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  fellow 
man  and  his  country. 

As  we  pause  to  honor  the  memory  of 
the  gentleman  who  so  ably  represented 
the  First  District  of  Arizona  for  6  years 
in  this  Chamber,  from  1948  to  1954,  we 
recall  the  accomplishments  of  this  very 
able  legislator. 

"Porque"  Patten,  as  we  affectionately 
knew  him,  served  with  distinction  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  As 
such  he  was  a  most  effective  man. 

He  was  also  a  very  active  member  of 
the  Air  Force  Reserve,  who  went  on  ac- 
tive duty  every  year.  He  was  very  proud 
of  his  commission  smd  of  his  connection 
with  the  Air  Force. 

The  confidence  of  the  thousands  of 
constituents  who  elected  Harold  Patten 
to  the  81st,  82d,  and  83d  Congresses  was 
not  misplaced.  He  was  dedicated  to  the 
highest  ideals  of  public  service  and  to  our 
American  democratic  system.  He  was 
never  too  big  to  do  a  little  thing— never 
too  busy  to  help  when  help  was  asked, 
never  too  worried  or  preoccupied  with  his 
own  affairs  to  spare  a  smile  or  a  friendly 
greeting  to  visitors  in  his  office. 

Seldom  does  one  find  a  man  of  this 
stature  so  wholeheartedly  dedicated  and 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  people  he 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10.  1969 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  Congress  are  aware  of  the 
devastating  toll  in  lives  and  property 
taken  by  tornadoes  and  hurricanes  each 
year  in  our  Nation.  In  1966  a  killer 
tornado  ripped  through  Topeka,  Kans. 
While  great  damage  was  suffered 
throughout  the  capital  city,  a  crippling 
blow  was  dealt  Washburn  University. 
Nearly  all  of  the  older  buildings  on  the 
Washburn  campus  were  demolished. 

However,  the  university  has  survived 
and  indeed  has  grown  in  the  months  fol- 
lowing that  terrible  disaster.  New  build- 
ings have  risen  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old,  and  students  in  greater  numbers 
have  been  attracted  to  Washburn.  In- 
cidentally, on  Saturday,  September  27, 
the  Washburn  Law  School  of  which  I  am 
an  alumnus,  will  dedicate  a  new  law 
school  building. 

The  recovery  and  restoration  of  Wash- 
bum  University  results  from  the  untiring 
efforts  of  its  administration  and  board 
of  regents  with  the  wholehearted  coop- 
eration of  the  public,  and  assistance  from 
both  private  and  public  sources. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Topeka,  Kans.,  Dally 
Capital  which  discusses  Washburn  Uni- 
versity's progress.  The  editorial  follows: 
Greateb  Washburn  Rises 
The  sounds  of  construction  continue  on 
Washburn  University's  campus,  marking 
progress  being  made  since  the  1966  tornado 
ripped  It  apart. 

As  classes  open  with  greater  enrollment 
Sept.  8,  another  new  building  will  go  into 
use  for  the  first  time  and  work  has  been 
started  on  still  another,  whlcli,  when  com- 
pleted In  a  couple  of  years,  should  make 
possible  removal  of  the  tempwary  classroom 
buildings. 

The  new  law  school  building,  to  be  occu- 
pied this  fall  for  the  first  time,  will  be  dedi- 
cated in  three-day  ceremonies  ending  Satur- 
day, Sept.  27,  when  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Byron  R.  White  is  scheduled  to  speak. 
A  good  start  has  been  made  on  the  Learn- 
ing Resources  Center,  estimated  for  comple- 
tion in  1971.  It  will  house  numerous  classes, 
including  those  to  meet  this  fall  In  the 
temporary  buildings. 

Until  then  three  clusters  of  metal  build- 
ings along  17th — Crane,  Boswell  and  Mac- 
Vlcar  Villages — will  house  classes  In  psychol- 
ogy, sociology,  business  and  economics,  and 
classroom  work  In  i>hyalcal  education. 

The  new  Pine  Arts  Building,  used  and  en- 
Joyed  for  the  first  time  last  spring,  adds 
beauty  to  the  campus  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding some  of  the  finest  auditoriums  and 
classrooms  In  the  Middle  West. 

Most  of  the  scars  of  the  storm  have  been 
erased  In  the  39  months  since  It  demolished 
nearly  all  of  Washburn's  older  buildings. 
Within  a  short  time  after  the  debris  had 
been  cleared  away,  the  Memorial  Union  addi- 
tion was  completed,  as  were  the  west  wing 
of  Morgan  Hall  and  repairs  to  Stofler  Science 
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Hall.  Carnegie  buUdlng  was  restored  and 
renovated,  Benton  Hall  repaired,  and  the 
roof  on  Whiting  Fleldhouse  made  wbole 
again. 

All  this.  In  addition  to  the  new  buildings, 
has  modernized  Washburn's  campus,  even 
more  than  programmed  before  the  tornado. 

That  students  are  appreciating  advantages 
offered  by  Topeka's  municipal  university  Is 
shown  by  enrollment  forecast  for  this  fall. 
It  is  expected  to  be  4,400 — which  would  be 
1,178  more  than  the  number  attending  the 
faU  before  the  tornado. 

Washburn,  undaunted.  Is  moving  abead 


NINTH  ANNUAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESULTS 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  10.  19S9 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  again 
taking  this  opportunity  to  further  re- 
port on  our  annual  congressional  ques- 
tionnaire conducted  throughout  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Michi- 
gan. This  was  the  ninth  consecutive 
questionnaire,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
Interest  and  participation  in  this  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  issues  of  major  Impor- 
tance remains  high. 

I  am  further  indebted  to  the  weekly 
and  daily  newspapers  throughout  the 
district  which  devoted  considerable  space 
to  the  questionnaire  and,  in  most  In- 
stances, even  published  the  10-questlon 
ballot.  This  type  of  public  service  en- 
ables us  to  make  absolutely  certain  that 
every  citizen  has  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate and  to  make  his  views  known. 

The  results,  which  are  listed  below 
along  with  the  questions,  are  based  on 
the  tabulation  of  approximately  10,000 
returns.  It  is  likely  that  over  15,000  in- 
dividuals took  the  time  to  vote. 

The  results  are: 

9TH  ANNUAL  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


Yts 


No 


1.  If  the  Paris  peace  talks  do  not  progress, 

do  you  favor: 

a.  Gradual  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 

forces  in  Vietnam  regardless  of 

enemy  reaction? ...    4.211        5,843 

b.  Gradual  withdrawal  only  an  a 

mutualbasis? 3,911       6,134 

c.  Intensifying  the  war  effort? 2,335       7,710 

2.  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  proposal 

to  deploy  the  antiballistic  missile  sys- 
tem around  2  ICBM  sites,  to  safeguard 
our  nuclear  deterrent? 6,123       3,  SZZ 

3.  Would  you  favor  U.S.  support  for  admis- 

sion of  Red  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions?      .     - 3.512       6,533 

4.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  performance  of 

the  United  Nations?     2,091        7,954 

5  Would  you  favor  a  constitutional  amend- 

ment which  would  allow  Congress  to 
override  a  US.  Supreme  Court  decision 
by  a  24  vote?  6,513       3,532 

6  Should  the  electoral  college  be  abolished 

and  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  be  accomplished  by 

popular  vote? ».*86       i.SM 

7.  Should  the  voting  age  be  lowered  to  18 

years?   .  3, 489        6, 556 

8  Should  Federal  financial  assistance  be 

withheld  from  those  students  who  dis- 
rupt the  academic  operations  of  col- 
leges and  universities?    -  9.313 

9  Should  the  farm  program  be  changed  to 

gradually     reduce    dependence    on 

price  supports?        ^^         7,99* 

10  Do  you  favor  converting  the  Post  Office 
Department  into  a  Government- 
owned  corporation  to  operate  on  a 
sell-supporting  basis? 7,4Z4       2,018 
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miSH  CATHOLICS  BEMOAN  YEARS 
OP  SECONIJ  CLASS  CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

0>    NEW     JERSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSl  S  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdan,  September  10.  1969 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  various  stories  concerning  the  re- 
bellion in  Northern  Ireland  have  ap- 
peared in  the  press.  I  am  pleased  to  share 
with  my  disting  uished  colleagues  a  first- 
hand account  oi  the  situation  as  reported 
to  the  Vineland  Times  Journal,  Vineland, 
N.J.,  by  Cyril  J.  O'Brien  who  covered  the 
story  while  vacationing  in  Ireland  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak : 
Irish  Catholics  Bemoan  Ycabs  of  Second 

CLAis    CmZENSHIP 

(By  Oyrll  J.  O'Brien) 
Dkut,  Nobth Jiheland. — "We  are  treated 
worse  than  the  Black  Man  In  some  parts  of 
the  United  Stated 

The  young  mah  who  said  that  was  about 
2>,  dreaa«<l  In  soiled  tweed  coat  he  had  slept 
in-  for  two  nighis,  and  he  carried  an  axe 
handle.  He  woulc^  not  give  his  name  becaiise 
"I've  been  in  Jail  too  many  times  already 
.  .  ."  for  civil  defiance. 

But  because  I  was  an  American  the  rebel 
barricade  was  led  down  and  the  young  sen- 
try and  a  compatriot  named  Francis  Oakley 
let  us  across  the  rlunpart  of  steel  rimmed  beer 
barrels,  scaffoldliig  and  debris. 

Inside  was  Bo;slde,  the  Catholic  ghetto 
of  this  ancient  wi  ,lled  city.  Although  the  ma- 
jority population,  they  had  been  bound  to 
their  Inferior  housing  for  half  a  century  by 
blatant  prejudice.  Job  Inequality  and  gerry- 
mandered voting  districts. 

Now  they  wers  tired  of  successive  city 
administrations  which  spurned  appeals 
and  maintained  ii  special  sectarian  auxiliary 
police  force  call<d  "B-Speclals"  to  uphold 
the  establishmeni . 

In  their  soft  Ilsh  voices  the  young  men 
explained  what  tiey  wanted  told  across  the 
sea:  how  employ >rs  ask  the  school  you  at- 
tended to  scratch  Catholic  applicants:  how 
an  archaic  property -based  voting  system  dis- 
enfranchises the  J  oor — Protestants  and  Cath- 
olics alike. 

The  young  men,  in  their  rumpled  suits 
with  sleep-starves  I  eyes,  crowded  around  in 
relaxed  poses,  hole  ing  their  cudgels  like  walk- 
ing sticks  and  pocketing  the  egg-sdzed 
cobblestones  they  had  been  heaving  to  keep 
the  constabulary  out  of  the  Bogside. 

For  two  days  now  they  had  been  holding 
off  the  Royal  Ulsti  >r  Constabulary  which  they 
considered  a  sectarian  body  which  sided  with 
the  anti-CathoUc  ^xtremlsts. 

The  trouble  hail  started  Monday,  Aug.  12, 
when  more  than  12.000  of  the  Orange  Ap- 
prentice Boys  organization  came  here  from 
all  over  Ireland  a:  id  from  Scotland  to  march 
around  the  Derry  walls.  They  sang  provoca- 
tive anti-Catholiii  songs  and  then  walked 
along  the  Bogsld  >  ghetto.  Then  on-lookers 
came  out  to  pelt  the  marcheirs.  The  police 
then  pushed  the  Bogslders  back  into  their 
enclaves,  aided  ty  a^j  swarm  of  Paisleyites 
who  were  around  lor  Jhst  an  event  and  about 
300  of  the  Apprentice  Boys  themselves. 

However,  the  police  stopped  at  the  fringe 
of  the  Bogside  is  the  people  inside  the 
ghetto  returned  with  a  barrage  of  stones  and 
petrol  bombs  (Molatov  cocktails) . 

The  bombs  were  being  made  by  a  "factory" 
of  young  girls,   boys  and  older  women. 

This  battle  for  ;he  Bogside  was  in  Its  sec- 
ond day  when  ths  "rebels"  let  me  through 
their  barricade. 

A  block  away  Ipom  our  flanking  position 
came  the  sounds  of  falling  rocks  and  the 
scramble  of  feet  and  rattle  of  shields  as  the 
BDCs  charged.  Tiere  followed  the  hail  like 
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patter  sm  the  shields  deflected  the  shower 
of  rocks.  This  continued  all  day. 

Headquarters  for  the  rebels  is  a  nine-story 
apartment  building  which  houses  the  leaders, 
civil  rights  supporters  and  such  protagonists 
of  the  Catholic  position  as  pretty  brownette 
Bemadette  Devlin — a  member  of  the  British 
(Westminster)  Parliament.  Prom  its  roof 
flies  the  Tricolor  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 
They  briefly  flew  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  tribute. 

Today,  all  of  the  Apprentice  Boys  have 
gone  home  while  Derrymen,  and  neighbors, 
fight  among  themselves.  Paisleyits  (named 
for  the  extremist  anti-Catholic  Rev.  Ian 
Paisley)  support  the  police  and  have  been 
blamed  for  burning  a  Catholic-owned  fac- 
tory. The  rebels,  however,  had  been  getting 
support  and  reinforcements  from  foreign  stu- 
dents out  of  Belfast  and  a  few  that  dribbled 
up  from  the  South. 

"Tell  them  back  in  the  States,"  said  Oak- 
ley, "that  all  we  want  is  one  man,  one  vote 
.  .  .  thut  there  should  be  a  house  for  every 
family.  Catholic  or  Protestant  .  .  ." 

"Is  that  too  much  to  ask?"  queried  a 
blond  fellow  who  had  a  steel  helmet  he  had 
wrested  from  the  police. 

"Here,  I  want  you  to  meet  Hertiert."  Oak- 
ley Joined  in  again.  "He  lost  an  eye  to  the 
police." 

Herbert  Francis  McCauley,  24,  with  his 
shaggy  red  hair  and  his  tweed  coat  turned 
up  at  the  collar,  was  the  prototype  of  the 
Hollywood  IRA  man  of  the  troubles  with  the 
Black  and  Tans  following  1916. 

"They  kicked  it  out  in  the  Victoria  (po- 
lice) barracks,"  the  young  man  said,  brush- 
ing his  hand  across  a  false  eye  that  looked 
too  small  for  its  red-rimmed  socket. 

Another  flvury  of  stones  and  steps  and 
most  of  the  crowd  around  me  moved  to  the 
wide  alley  off  William  st.  where  the  battle 
line  had  been  drawn. 

"See  we  use  rocks,  not  guns  .  .  .  ,"  one 
youngster  explained.  He  demonstrated  by  a 
running  throw  in  the  direction  of  the  police. 

Another  had  no  such  aversion  to  firearms : 
"If  we  had  guns  it  would  be  all  over  by  now 
.  .  ."  However,  in  an  earlier  skirmish  an 
armored  police  van  had  been  burned  which 
contained  rifles  and  Bren  guns — and  not  a 
one  had  been  removed. 

"Mind  now,"  said  Oakley,  "we  are  fighting 
for  our  homes,  our  women  and  our  children. 
The  police  should  go  and  leave  us  alone.  The 
men,  women  and  children  here  did  nothing 
to  the  police.  But  they  make  our  homes  a 
battleground.  Why  don't  they  go  away?" 

"Last  night,"  said  Charles  Meehan,  "they 
came,  500  of  them,  and  the  police  did  not  a 
thing  to  stop  them.  They  were  Paisleyites, 
bigots,  full  of  hate  and  they  fought  for  four 
hours  to  get  at  the  Cathedral  .  .  .  The  police 
even  helped  them  with  tear  gas  .  .  .  But 
they  never  got  to  the,  church  .  .  .  They  did 
not." 

"There's  the  flag,  we  are  fighting  for,"  said 
another  young  fellow  who  grabbed  the  lapel 
of  my  coat. 

He  pointed  to  the  brazen  Tricolor  over  the 
Derry  apartment  building.  It  countered  the 
many  Union  Jacks  which  extremists  often 
hoist  in  defiance  of  the  Nationalists  (who 
want  union  with  the  South)  as  much  as  a 
nod  to  Oreat  Britain. 

Oakley,  McCauley  and  the  unnamed  others 
who  came  around  told  how  they  considered 
the  arrival  of  British  troops  a  victory.  It 
would  show  the  world,  they  felt,  that  the 
Northern  government  could  no  longer  main- 
tain control.  Their  contempt  for  police  is 
that  the  constabulary  is  not  an  impartial 
force. 

"It  can  only  do  us  good,"  said  McCauloy. 
"It  will  be  a  moral  victory  at  least.  The 
British  troops  will  not  be  on  one  side." 

( As  this  story  was  being  written  Thursday, 
the  arrival  of  British  troops  In  Derry  was 
announced.    The    Bogslders    have    stopped 
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throwing  stones  and  there  were  reports  of 
soldiers  and  rebels  sharing  canteens  of  tea). 

Dorman  Malachy  told  us  how  things  will 
never  be  the  same  in  Northern  Ireland  now 
that  the  events  in  Derry  and  Belfast  have 
centered  world  attention  on  the  situation. 

Earlier,  John  Hume,  civil  rights  leader  and 
member  of  the  North  Ireland  Parliament,  ex- 
pressed the  same  conviction.  Hume,  who  like 
Martin  Luther  King  has  pressed  for  non- 
violence among  his  followers,  told  of  attacks 
on  Catholic  homes  by  mobs  who  threw  petrol 
bombs  In  windows.  In  Ku  Klu  Klan  fashion, 
the  night  riders  have  also  affixed  warnings  to 
the  doors  of  Catholic  workers'  homes. 

Yet,  Hume  holds  that  much  of  the  problem 
In  Derry  and  Northern  Ireland  Is  economic. 
Religious  bigotry  simply  exacerbates  the  situ- 
ation. 

Of  course,  the  matter  of  a  United  Ireland 
is  always  on  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
Catholic  majority.  However,  Hume  sees  no 
imminence  of  a  united  nation.  It  may  come 
some  time,  he  holds,  when,  economically 
feasible  and  agreeable  to  the  majority.  Many 
liberal  Protestants  and  civil  rights  activists 
who  are  strong  for  the  equality  of  all  in  North 
Ireland  are  not  impressed  with  the  political 
aspects  of  national  unity. 

Back  at  the  barricades.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  gap  between  Derrymen  will  exist  a  long 
time. 

A  rosy  cheeked  constable  pulled  up  the 
visor  on  his  steel  helmet  and  shook  his 
head  at  the  fury  of  it  all.  He  and  his  col- 
leagues seemed  much  restrained  In  light  of 
the  Bogside  accusations  that  they  had  in- 
vaded Catholic  homes  without  provocation. 

Asked  how  he  felt  about  getting  the  brunt 
of  attacks  from  both  sides  on  the  Derry 
confrontations : 

"Not  both  sides,"  he  made  very  clear. 
"We've  got  only  one  enemy — and  he's  there." 
And  he  pointed  to  the  Bogside. 


SPOTLIGHT  ON  BRUTALITY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Saturday,  September  6,  edition  of  the 
Evening  Star  carried  an  editorial  relat- 
ing to  our  prisoners  of  war  In  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  treatment  they  are  receiv- 
ing from  their  captors. 

I  have  been  very  active  with  a  group 
of  wives  and  families  of  these  prisoners 
of  war  in  the  last  several  months  in  an 
effort  to  bring  public  opinion  to  bear 
throughout  the  world  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese with  the  hopes  that  it  will 
change  their  attitudes  toward  the  treat- 
ment our  men  are  receiving  as  well  as 
force  them  into  releasing  information  on 
them  and  seeing  to  it  that  they  are 
treated  imder  the  terms  of  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Spotlight  on  BRUTALrrT 

The  press  conference  of  Lieutenant  Robert 
Frishman  and  Postal  Clerk  Douglas  Hegdahl 
at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  marks  a  new 
phase  in  this  government's  approach  to  the 
prisoner  of  war  problem. 

HlLherto,  administration  spokesmen  have 
bitten  their  tongues  and  gone  along  with 
the  falsehood  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
were  treating  American  POWs  in  a  htunane 
way.  The  object  of  this  restraint  was  to  avoid 
possible  retaliatory  action  against  mlllitary 
men  sUU  in  captivity. 

But,  clearly,  this  poUcy  has  counted  for 
nil  with  the  hardhearted  leadeishlp  of  Hanoi, 
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Not  oxUy  have  the  North  Vietnamese  con- 
tinued to  deal  out  beatings  and  other  tor- 
ture as  a  routine  affair.  They  also  have  re- 
jected all  appeals  to  annoimce  the  names  of 
their  prisoners— which  means  that  relations 
and  friends  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
these  men  are  alive  or  dead.  Further,  the 
prisonei«  are  denied  their  basic  rights  under 
the  Geneva  Protocol  to  receive  mail  from 
home  and  to  have  access  to  competent  medi- 
cal care. 

It  was  in  these  grim  circumstances,  then, 
that  Lieutenant  Frishman  and  Seaman 
Hegdahl  fulfilled  their  pledge  to  their 
buddies  back  at  the  camp  to  reveal  how  bru- 
tal their  treatment  at  North  Vietnamese 
hands  really  has  been.  They  spoke  of  solitary 
confinement  in  bPoiUng  human  ovens,  fiend- 
ish tortures  such  as  exposure  to  swarms  of 
mosquitoes  and  the  yanking  off  of  finger- 
nails, callous  disregard  of  injuries,  and  worse. 
They  told  their  story,  moreover,  in  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  their  luckless  comrades 
will  get  an  extra  ration  of  the  same. 

Perhaps  the  harsh  glare  of  pubUcity  will 
shame  the  North  Vietnameee  to  modify  their 
unspeakable  behavior  toward  their  charges. 
In  any  event,  this  shift  in  approach  is  worth 
a  try. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Gibson  County  for  55  years.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  from  1961  to  1968. 

In  recognition  of  the  many  years  of  service 
of  Mr.  Berry,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee  voted  unanimously  to  name  the 
bridge  over  O  M  &  O  Railroad  on  South  Main 
Street  in  Dyer  the  "Charley  C.  Berry  Bridge." 
The  Legislatxu-e  further  directed  the  State 
Highway  Department  to  keep  the  bridge  so 
posted  forever. 

Mr.  Charley  was  a  steward  in  the  First 
Methodist  Church  for  sixty  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, the  Dyer  Uons  Club,  and  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  since  1914. 

Mr.  Charley's  death  leaves  a  great  void  in 
Gibson  County  politics.  There  are  few  who 
have  come  our  way  who  have  left  a  greater 
heritage.  He  had  undoubtedly  done  more 
things  for  more  people  than  any  man  in  Gib- 
son County.  He  wlU  be  sorely  missed  by  all 
of  us. 


"MR.  DEMOCRAT  OF  GIBSON 
COUNTY  "  PASSES 
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Besides  his  wife  the  specialist  leaves  his 
mother.  Mrs.  Omega  Martin,  Alexandria,  and 
two  brothers,  Robert,  Alexandria,  and  Wil- 
liam, Covington. 

The  death  of  the  helicopter  crewman 
marked  the  102nd  casualty  for  Northern 
Kentucky  and  Kenton  County's  40th. 


PROPOSALS  PRESENTED  BY  THE 
OREGON  STATE  LEGISLATURE 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1969 
Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  "grand  old  men"  of  west 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Charley  C.  Berry,  died 
on  Monday,  August  25,  1969,  at  the  age 
of  89.  His  life  is  such  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  service  that  I  feel  it  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  Nation.  I  would,  therefore,  like 
to  insert  the  following  tribute  to  my 
warm  friend,  Mr.  Charley,  which  was 
written  by  Don  E.  Chevalia,  now  chair- 
man of  the  division  of  social  studies  and 
education  at  Jackson  State  Community 
College  in  Jackson,  Tenn.  As  a  young 
man,  Don  Chevalia  grew  up  in  Mr.  Char- 
ley's hometown  of  Dyer.  Tenn.,  and  loved 
and  admired  him  as  we  all  have  through 
the  years. 
The  article  follows : 
A  Tribute  to  'Me.  Democrat  of  Gibson 
CouNTV,  Tenn." 
(By  Don  E.  Chevalia) 
Mr.    Charley    C.    Berry,   former    Mayor    of 
Dyer.   Tennessee,   died   Monday,   August   25, 
1969.  "Mr.  Charley",  as  he  was  affectionately 
called  by  his  friends,  was  89. 

Mr.  Charley  was  known  far  and  wide  as 
"Mr.  Democrat  of  Gibson  County"  because  of 
his  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  Democratic 
Party.  He  developed  his  party  Interest  in 
1896.  when  as  a  boy  of  16  he  heard  William 
Jennings  Bryan.  Democratic  nominee  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  speak  In 
Humboldt,  Tennessee. 

His  personal  political  career  began  In  1916, 
when  he  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Dyer 
by  President  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  held  this 
position  for  eight  years.  He  served  a  total  of 
sixteen  years  in  the  trustee's  office  In  Gibson 
County,  from  1932  to  1947.  In  1947,  he  was 
elected  Mayor  of  Dyer  and  was  re-elected 
nine  times  by  his  fellow  townsmen.  Because 
of  failing  health,  he  declined  to  seek  re-elec- 
tion In  1967. 

While  serving  on  various  boards  and  in 
various  offices,  Mr.  Charley  remained  loyal  to 
and  active  in  his  party.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  Executive  Committee  of 


ERLANGER  SOLDIER  KILLED 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OP   KENTDCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1969 
Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, August  16,  Mrs.  Marion  L.  Zlpp  re- 
ceived notice  that  her  husband  SP/4 
Marion  L.  Zlpp  had  been  killed  when  the 
helicopter  in  which  he  was  riding  was 
shot  down  by  enemy  fire. 

Marion  Zlpp  thus  becomes  another  of 
the  valiant  men  who  has  given  his  life 
in  defense  of  his  country  and  in  pro- 
tecting the  free  world. 

The  sympathy  of  thousands  of  other 
families  who  have  paid  this  sacrifice 
goes  out  to  Mrs.  Zlpp  and  the  Zipp  fam- 
ily. To  them  also  goes  the  sincere  grati- 
tude of  those  of  us  whom  Marion  died 
protecting. 

The  Kentucky  Post  article  of  Aug- 
ust 18,  written  by  Burl  Russell,  which 
reports  the  loss  of  the  102d  upper  Blue- 
grass  soldier  to  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
follows: 

Viet  Shoot  Down  'Copter  and  Kill 

Erlanger   Soldier 

(By  Burl  Russell) 

"Honey,  you  can  circle  Dec.   12  on  your 

calendar  and  start  counting  the  days.  That's 

the  day  I'll  be  leaving  Vietnam." 

This  was  part  of  a  letter  received  Saturday 
by  Mrs.  Helen  Zlpp,  459  Buckner  street.  Els- 
mere,  from  her  hiisband,  Sp.  4  Marlon  L. 
Zlpp,  23. 

But  she  won't  circle  Dec.  12. 
Instead  she  will  have  emblazoned  in  her 
memory  Saturday,  Aug.  16,  the  day  she  re- 
ceived the  letter 

At  8  a.m.  Just  hours  before,  an  Army  ser- 
geant knocked  on  the  door. 
"Are  you  Mrs.  Zipp?"  he  asked. 
"When   I   told   him   yes,   he  said   it  very 
quickly:    "Your   husband   has  been   killed," 
she  recalled. 

The  soldier  was  a  crewman  aboard  a  troop- 
carrier  helicopter.  It  was  coming  in  for  a 
landing  at  Da  Nang  airstrip  when  shot  down 
by  the  enemy. 

"It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  had  a 
brtish  with  death,"  his  wife  said.  "He  wrote 
that  about  three  months  ago  he  was  walking 
at  Da  Nang  with  a  friend  when  a  mortar 
attack  came. 

"The  friend  was  killed." 
He  had  been  in  Vietnam  since  Dec.  10, 
and  in  the  army  since  July  5,  1967.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Campbell  County  High  School. 
The  letter  Mrs.  Zipp  received  after  she 
learned  of  his  death  stated  "I'll  be  coming 
out  of  the  field  any  day  now." 


HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10.  1969 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
developing  the  harbor,  recreation,  and 
land  transportation  facilities  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  are  concerns  which  hold 
importance  for  the  future  growth  of  this 
country. 

Aware  of  this,  the  Oregon  State  Legis- 
lature recently  passed  a  number  of  joint 
memorial  resolutions  advising  action  by 
the  National  Congress.  The  proposals  are 
presented  here  for  consideration  by  my 
fellow  colleagues: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  2 
To  His  Excellency,  the  Honorable  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Honor- 
able Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
Congress  asseynbled: 
We.    your    memorialists,    the    Fifty-fifth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
in  legislative  session  assembled,  most  re6i)ect- 
fully  repwesent  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Port  of  Coos  Bay,  Oregon,  is 
one  of  the  great  natural  port  sites  on  the 
west  coast  of  North  America;  and 

Whereas  full  development  of  this  port  will 
create  new  heavy  manufacturing  and  other 
industries  and  encourage  the  growth  of  exist- 
ing manufacturing,  distributing  and  con- 
struction industries,  provide  full  and  fair 
employment  and  Insure  a  better  life  for  all 
In  this  area  and  provide  Oregon  and  the  west 
ooast  of  North  America  with  an  additional 
major  access  to  world  trade  and  the  ocean's 
wealth;  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon: 
(1)    The   President   of   the   United   States 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  are 
memorialized  to: 

(a)  Institute  a  plan  to  develop  the  Port  of 
Coos  Bay,  Oregon,  into  a  major  world  sea- 
port. 

(b)  Coordinate  all  federal  agencies  toward 
development  of  this  plan,  Including  the 
agencies  involved  in  commerce,  atomic  power 
generation,  oceanography,  geology  and  min- 
eral recovery,  outdoor  recreation,  timber 
management  and  sale,  highway,  raU  and 
wateir  transport,  pollution  control,  fish  and 
wild  life  habitat,  and  developmenal  finance. 

(c)  Cooperate  with  private  businessmen 
and  investors  and  with  state  and  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies  including  the  port  com- 
missioners of  the  Ports  of  Coos  Bay  and  Ban- 
don  and  the  county  commissioners  of  Coos 
County  in  providing  aggressive  but  orderly 
comprehensive  development  of  the  port  site, 
the  eetuarine  and  ocean  resources  £ind  the 
industrial  potential  of  the  area;  and 

(d)  Adopt  a  program  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  atomic  power 
generation  faciUties,  improvement  of  the 
existing  highway  system  from  the  port  in- 
land to  the  Willamette  Valley  with  long- 
range  plans  to  create  a  new  direct  freeway 
route  Inland  and  other  such  developments 
that  will  promote  access  to  and  facilities  for 
the  Port  of  Coos  Bay. 

(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
each  membeir  of  the  Oregon  Congressional 
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Delegation,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
the  Secretary  of  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
EMrector  of  the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  the  United 
States  Army  Corp*  of  Engineers  and  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Cotnm(U»lon. 


8enat«  Joint  BteMoaiAi.  7 
To  the  Honorable  Seriate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  %he  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, in  Congress  assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Plfty-flfth  Leg- 
islative Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  In 
legislative  session  assembled,  moat  respect- 
fully represent  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  P^leral  Government  has  es- 
tablished and  Is  Mslsting  the  several  states 
In  the  conatructiob  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;   and 

Whereas  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  Is  designed  to  connect 
principal  metrop>qlltan  areas,  cities  and  In- 
dustrial centers,  to  serve  the  national  de- 
fense; and 

Whereas  Astoria),  because  of  Its  strategic  lo- 
cation, has  served  and  Is  serving  military  es- 
tablishments, business.  Industry  and  recrea- 
tion on  the  Coast  of  Oregon,  Is  a  center  for 
bunness'Bnd  Industry  from  a  large  area  of  the 
coast  with- substantial  new  industries  now 
locating  In  the  ar>a  and  even  greater  poten- 
tial for  expansion  and  development  since  the 
opening  of  the  Astoria  Bridge  on  the  Colum- 
bia River,  Is  a  retreation  center  for  Oregon 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Is  the  base  of  a 
Job  Corps  Center  and  the  location  of  a  new 
United  States  Coast  Guard  Installation;  and 

Whereas  United  States  BUghway  No.  30  ex- 
tends between  Aetorla  and  PorUand  and 
Portland  Is  on  Interstate  Highway  No.  80 
North  and  the  designation  of  this  part  of 
United  States  Highway  No.  30  as  part  of  the 
National  System  pf  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  would  ^mplete  the  route  to  the 
Pacific  Coast;  noiii,  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  9v  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  df-egon: 

(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
memorialized  to  [direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  acting  In  cooperation  with 
the  Oregon  State  Highway  Department,  to 
designate  as  part  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  that  por- 
Uaa  of  United  Staites  Highway  No.  30  which 
extends  between]  Astoria  and  Portland, 
Oregon. 

( 2 )  A  copy  of  thts  memorial  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  to  each  meml)er  of  the  Oregon  Congres- 
sional Delegation  and  to  the  Oregon  State 
Highway  CommlsBlon. 

Senate  JbiNT  Mbmobiai.  9 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, in  Congress  assembled,  and  to  the 
Honorable  Searetary  of  Agriculture: 

We.  your  men^orlallsts,  the  Plfty-flfth 
Legislative  Assemlily  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
In  legislative  session  assembled,  most  respect- 
fully represent  as  IjoUows : 

Whereas  the  Unljted  States  of  America  con- 
structed Tlmberllne  Lodge  as  a  public 
recreation  facility] In  1937  at  the  6.000  foot 
elevation  on  the  slap>es  of  Mount  Hood  within 
the  boundaries  of  (the  Mount  Hood  National 
Forest  In  the  Stat*  of  Oregon,  at  a  distance 
of  approximately  60  miles  from  Portland, 
Oregon;  smd 

Whereas  Ttmbeallne  Lodge  Is  under  the 
administration  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  and  has  bejen  operated  since  1937  for 
the  benefit  of  th(B  public  as  a  recreation 
facility;  and  J 

Whereas  Tlmberllne  Lodge  has  been  called 
the  world's  most  magnificent  wooden  struc- 
ture and  Is  one  cf  the  outstanding  archi- 
tectural wonders  Hi  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  In  excesi  i  of  600.000  members  of  the 
public  annually  vlj  It  Tlmberllne  Lodge,  both 
during  the  winter  a  kllng  season  and  the  sum- 
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mer  tourist  season,  by  reason  of  which 
Tlmberllne  Lodge  has  become  and  la  one  of 
the  outstanding  tourist  attractions  of  the 
State  of  Oregon;   and 

Whereas  the  facilities  of  Tlmberllne  Lodge 
for  some  time  have  not  been  adequate  to  pro- 
vide proper  recreation  facilities  for  such  ex- 
tensive use  by  the  public;  and 

Whereas  Tlmberllne  Lodge  also  lacks  many 
vital  service  facilities  needed  for  an  economic, 
businesslike  resort  accommodation;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
has  undertaken  studies  and  prepared  detailed 
plans  for  Improvements  and  additions  to  the 
present  facilities  of  Tlmberllne  Lodge;  and 

Whereas  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
that  consideration  is  now  being  given  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  providing 
funds  for  the  Implementation  of  such  studies 
and  plans  by  the  construction  of  additional 
facilities  and  improvements;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
and  the.  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
believe  that  the  best  Interests  of  the  general 
public  and  of  the  United  States  would  be 
promoted  by  the  construction  of  the  addi- 
tional public  recreation  facilities  at  Timber- 
line  Lodge  proposed  by  the  United  States 
Forest  Service;  now,  therefore. 
Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 

the  State  of  Oregon: 

( 1 )  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  arid 
the  United  States  Forest  Service  are  urged  to 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  construct  the  addi- 
tional facilities  and  Improvements  at  Timber- 
line  Lodge  within  the  Mount  Hood  National 
Forest  in  the  State  of  Oregon  as  proposed  by 
the  United  States  Forest  Service. 

(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  to  each  member  of  the  Oregon 
Congressional  Delegation. 


CITY  OP  WATERTOWN,  N.Y.,  CELE- 
BRATES ITS  lOOTH  YEAR 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10.  1969 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Watertown.  N.Y.,  is  celebrating  its  100th 
anniversary  this  year.  The  city  has  been 
recognized  in  the  July-August  issue  of 
the  Industrial  Bulletin  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor  in  an  article 
entitled  "Watertown's  Centennial  Year, 
Bright  Future  Seen  for  Garland  City." 
Because  the  story  is  well  written,  and 
because  it  so  accurately  describes  the 
exciting  atmosphere  of  the  centennial 
year,  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues.  The  article  follows: 

Watertown's   Centennial   Year,   Bright 
PtrruRE  Seen  ron  "Garland  City" 

"A  proud  heritage — a  bright  future"  .  .  . 

The  biistUng  city  of  Watertown,  heralded 
as  the  International  Shopping  Center  of 
Northern  New  York  and  "the  Gateway  to 
the  Thousand  Islands."  could  not  have  se- 
lected a  more  perfect  theme  for  its  year- 
long Centennial  celebration.  Prom  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  settlement  on  the  shores 
of  Black  River  some  169  years  ago  by  a 
handful  of  far-sighted  pioneers,  who  fore- 
saw its  development  as  an  Industrial  and 
business  center.  Watertown  has  enjoyed  a 
proud  heritage. 

And  as  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  the 
prospects  have  never  been  brighter,  what 
with  expansion  of  existing  industries  and 
businesses  and  the  building  of  new  plants — 
all  part  of  what  Is  being  described  as  the 
greatest    building    boom    in    the   city's    hls- 
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tory.  The  picture  for  1969  shows  projects  es- 
timated at  (33  million  to  be  completed  or 
started  during  the  year. 

Biggest  of  the  Jobs  slated  to  begin  this 
year  will  be  the  $8.5  million  New  York  State 
Ofllce  Building  at  Washington-Sterling- 
Academy  streets.  Second  comes  the  $4.36  mil- 
lion Mercy  Hospital  commiuUty  mental 
health  project,  followed  m  size  by  the  pro- 
posed $3  million  elementary  public  school 
complex. 

A  $a.6  million  high-rise,  16-story  federally 
sponsored  apartment  building  for  senior 
citizens  is  scheduled  to  be  started  this  year, 
along  with  the  first  of  three  commercial 
complexes  of  the  city's  $11  million  Court- 
Arsenal  streets  urban  renewal  development. 

Million  dollar  projects  will  be  fairly  com- 
mon this  year  as  at  least  eight  other  projects 
of  this  magnitude  are  initiated. 

In  looking  ahead,  one  mustn't  overlook 
Watertown's  stake  In  the  mushrooming 
tourist  business.  Only  a  "stone's  throw"  from 
the  Thousand  Islands  area  and  the  Canadian 
border,  less  than  30  miles  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  and  only  100  miles  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  Development,  Watertown  stands 
to  reap  a  good  share  of  the  benefits  as  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  outdoor-minded 
Americans  and  Canadians  pass  through  the 
city  en  route  to  vacation  havens. 

A  prosperous  city  of  34,000  population  sit- 
uated in  the  heart  of  Jefferson  County,  "New 
York  State's  vacatlonland."  Watertown  can 
rightfully  take  pride  in  Its  colorful  history. 
Its  indiistrlal  growth  and  its  burgeoning 
economy,  but  by  tax  its  most  imptvtant 
asset  Is  its  people.  From  the  business  ex- 
ecutive to  the  policeman  on  the  comer  of 
Public  Square,  the  service  station  attendant 
and  store  clerk  do  more  to  "sell"  Watertown 
and  the  nearby  resort  area  than  all  the 
posters  and  brochures.  They  always  have 
time  for  a  friendly  greeting  and  are  quick 
to  sing  the  praises  of  "their  city." 

This  has  been  especially  true  during  the 
Centennial  observance.  It's  safe  to  assume 
that  99  per  cent  of  the  populace  have  iden- 
tified urtth  the  Centennial  and  have  become 
self-appointed  promoters.  This  highly  suc- 
cessful yet  surprisingly  inexpensive  venture 
has  taken  the  city  and  surrounding  area  by 
storm. 

The  Idea  for  the  Centennial  Celebration 
was  first  broached  by  Mayor  Ted  Rand  and 
got  off  to  a  flying  start  when  the  Common 
Council  designated  two  community-minded 
citizens.  Richard  M.  Hollenbeck,  sales  rep- 
resentative for  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Cor- 
poration and  Tony  C.  Malara,  manager  of 
Radio  Station  WWNY  as  oo-chalrmen  of 
the  Centennial  Committee. 

Their  initial  step  was  the  appointment  of 
an  EStecuttve  Committee  and  monthly  chair- 
men to  organize  the  special  programs  and 
activities  to  be  held  each  month  throughout 
the  year. 

From  the  outset,  this  has  been  a  labor  of 
love  for  key  personnel  and  the  hundreds  of 
citizens  who  either  volunteered  or  were  re- 
cruited for  this  gigantic  project. 

According  to  Dick  Hollenbeck.  upwards  of 
1,500  people  are  working  on  the  Centennial. 
"Cooperation  has  been  nothing  short  of 
phenomenal." 

Hollenbeck  is  Immensely  proud  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  strictly  a  "do-it-yourself"  proj- 
ect. "We  felt  that  we  could  save  a  lot  of 
money  and  do  as  good  a  job  of  promoting 
this  Centennial  as  could  any  of  the  profes- 
sional promotion  outfits,  and  I  think  we've 
proven  our  point." 

Members  of  the  upper  echelon  are  easily 
identifiable  at  Centennial  functions  and  on 
the  streets  of  Watertown  In  their  bright  red 
blazers  carrying  the  Centennial  patch. 

Among  the  more  Important  aspects  of  the 
celebration  has  been  the  publishing  of  an 
impressively-done  Centennial  magazine,  10.- 
000  copies  of  which  will  be  given  away  free 
to  Watertown  residents. 

In  addition,  heritage  plaques  have  been 
placed  on  more  than  40  city  landmarks  that 
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are  100  or  more  years  old.  For  the  souvenir 
seekers,  the  conrunittee  has  provided  hun- 
dreds of  silver  coins  retailing  at  $7.60  and 
several  thousand  brass  coins  at  $1.50. 

For  the  younger  set.  coloring  books  de- 
picting the  history  of  Watertown  have  been 
made  available. 

By  far  the  biggest  attraction  is  the  huge 
birthday  cake  on  display  In  PubUc  Square. 
The  three-tiered  -cake, "  16-feet  square,  is 
made  of  fiber  glass  and  cheese  cloth  and  is 
the  handiwork  of  carpentry  studentsat  Jef- 
ferson Vocational-Technical  Center.  The  cake 
was  unveiled  Feb.  1  and  was  to  have  come 
down  after  one  month.  However,  it  generated 
so  much  interest  that  it  was  decided  to  leave 
It  up  for  the  duration  of  the  celebration. 

"Ifs  been  repainted  once."  says  Dick  Hoi- 
Unbeck,  "and  is  in  surprisingly  good  condi- 
tion, considering  the  weather,  etc.  That  caM 
cost  us  only  *165  but  has  given  us  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  publicity." 

As  for  the  monthly  programs,  it  has  been 
and  wUl  continue  to  be  one  special  event 
right  after  another,  including  band  concerts, 
parades,  exhibits  of  century  old  articles  and 
materials,  barbershop  concerts,  essay  con- 
tests, art  shows,  historical  pageants,  visits 
by  the  mayors  of  Watertown,  South  Dakota 
and  Watertown,  Mass.,  etc. 

Long  known  as  the  "Garland  City"  and  as 
the  metropous  of  Northern  New  York.  Water- 
town  is  actually  commemorating  the  lootn 
anniversary  of  its  becoming  an  incorporated 
city  on  May  8,  1869. 

■The  community  has  a  balanced  economy 
based  on  small  diversified  industry  and  trade 
from  a  large  dairy  fanning  and  resort  re^on. 
HeavUy  contributing  to  the  economy  base 
are  several  major  industries  which  manufac- 
ture papermaklng  machinery,  paper  prod- 
ucts and  air  brakes. 

It  has  a  non-partUan  City  Council  pre- 
sided over  by  the  energetic  mayor,  Ted  Rand, 
and  city  manager  form  of  government. 

In  addition  to  its  attractive  downtown 
park  area,  known  as  Public  Square,  the  city 
boasts  of  a  fine  developed  park  of  200  acres 
that  features  a  zoo,  swimming  pool,  golf 
course,  etc. 

A  number  of  flourishing  concerns  were 
doing  business  in  Watertown  more  than  100 
years  ago.  These  include  the  Agricultural 
insurance  Company,  Knowlton  Brothers,  Inc., 
Jefferson  Covmty  Savings  Bank,  the  Water- 
town  DaUy  -nmes,  the  Woodruff  Hotel,  and 
the  James  R.  MUler  Clothing  Store. 

Knowlton  Brothers,  Inc.,  manufacturers 
of  special  industrial  papers  eH^ce  1804,  Is 
Watertown's  oldesrt  industry.  It  is  the  third 
oldest  paper  miU  in  the  United  States  in 
uninterrupted  operation  on  the  same  site. 
Since  1808,  when  the  firm's  predecessor  es- 
tablished the  Pioneer  Mill,  Knowlton  has 
been  a  leader  In  the  development  of  special 
Industrial  papers.  ^ 

Aside  from  Knowlton  Brothers,  the  cltys 
industrial  community  Includes  Black  Claw- 
son  Manufacturing  Company.  Aco  Machin- 
ery New  York  Air  Brake  Company,  a  imlt  oi 
General  Signal  Corporation,  which  has  helped 
build  the  proud  heritage  of  Jefferson  County 
orer  the  last  78  years;  Fisher-Gage,  Inc.,  a 
precision  die-casting  company  that  moved 
from  Ontario  In  1964;  Chesebrough-Pond  s, 
Inc  Falchney  Instrument  Division,  which  Is 
prea«ntiy  building  a  new  clinical  thermom- 
eter plant;  HaU  Ski-Lift  Company;  Bomax, 
Inc  manufactures  of  smaU  electric  motors, 
a  recent  acquisition  of  Gould  National  Lead, 
and  others. 

The  city  has  many  famous  landmarks  in- 
cluding  the  Arcade  and  the  century-old 
dam  at  the  Knowlton  plant  but  perhaps  the 
best  known  of  them  all  is  the  ornamental 
fountain  in  Public  Square  which  dates  back 
to  1853  or  1854. 

The  foiintaln  came  close  to  disappearing 
from  the  scene  in  1969,  but  was  restored 
through  the  efforts  of  public  spirited  citizens 
and  officials  and  foundry  workers  at  New 
York  Air  Brake  Company. 
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The  fountain  was  ortglnaUy  set  up  during 
the  administration  of  Joseph  Mullin.  It  was 
originally  dubbed  "Cary's  Punch  Bowr  be- 
cause it  was  advocated  by  Benjamin  Gary,  a 
member  of  the  vlUage  board  of  uustees. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  August  22, 
1969  it  was  knocked  down  by  two  reveUng 
out-of-town  firemen.  The  two  men  told 
police  they  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  i5-foot 
high  fountain  "to  see  where  the  water  came 

from." 

The  lion's  share  of  the  credit  for  restoring 
the  fountain  which  was  dedicated  on  May  31. 
1960  went  to  officials  of  the  New  York  Air 
Brake  Company  and  representatives  of  Local 
78  International  Molders  &  Foundry  Workers 
of' North  America.  AFL-<:iO.  who  donated 
labor  and  material  for  the  project.  It  was 
decided  that  the  new  fovmtoln  would  be 
constructed  of  cast  iron  sections  molded 
from  parts  of  the  original  structure. 

Two  men  who  were  deeply  involved  in 
Local  78's  restoration  effort  nine  years  ago 
are  still  active  in  the  union  at  Air  Brake: 
Antonio  Castro,  then  president  of  Local  78 
and  Clarence  Pringle.  corresponding  secretary 
who  was  then  vice  president. 

Eariy  in  the  l920's.  Watertown  business- 
men united  with  village  leaders  to  adveartise 
the  Thousand  Islands  on  a  regional  basis 
through  a  single  agency.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  continuing  effort  on  the  part 
of  Watertown  to  promote  the  tourist  and 
vacation  business  within  its  trade  territory. 
The  next  eventful  project  undertaken  was 
to  get  a  State  Regional  Park  Oommlsslon 
established  to  help  boost  the  Thousand  Is- 
lands area.  Watertown  civic  leaders  used 
their  influence  to  have  such  a  commission 
created  by  Congressional  leglslatton  in  1932. 
First  chairman  was  Charles  A.  Wlnslow.  a 
past  president  of  the  Watertown  Chamber 
of  commerce,  who  later  became  mayor  of  the 

The  Thousand  Islands  Park  Commission 
now  has  under  its  administration  17  well- 
developed  parks  ranging  from  Sackets  Har- 
bor to  Massena. 

The  Thousand  Islands  Bridge  was  another 
area  asset  promoted  during  the  depression 
years  Watertown  civic  leaders,  headed  by 
civil  engineer  William  T.  Field,  successfully 
promoted  the  project  of  a  bridge  across  the 
St  Lawrence  at  ColUns  Landing,  to  be  buUt 
and  financed  by  a  bridge  authority  whose 
mwnbers  would  be  appointed  by  the  county 
government. 

Executive  Secretary  of  the  Bridge  Author- 
ity these  many  years  is  W.  Grant  Mitchell. 
The  Authority's  secretary  is  Clinton  W.  Marsh 
of  Watertown,  a  member  of  the  Centennial  s 
Executive  Committee. 

What  about  the  labor  picture? 
Veterans  in  various  building  trades  view 
the  volume  of  construction  in  Watertown, 
stemming  from  1969  starts,  as  the  biggest 
for  any  single  period  in  the  city's  history. 
The  package  of  local  projects  Is  expected  to 
provide  at  least  three  years  of  employment, 
almost  on  an  uninterrupted  level,  for  those 
m  the  building  and  allied  trades. 

The  man  with  his  finger  on  the  labor  situ- 
ation In  Watertown  is  the  highly  respected 
Milton  Prey,  business  manager  of  Carpenters 
Local  278,  AFL-CIO,  president  of  the  Central 
Trades  and  Labor  Council  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Adirondack  and  Vicinity 
District  Council  of  Carpenters  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 

America.  .     ,..1.4... 

"The  outlook  for  employment  Is  bright, 
says   Frey    "taking    into    consideration    the 
possibility   of   problems   caused   by   weather 
and  delays  in  the  \irban  renewal  negotia- 
tions." 

As  for  labor-management  relations  In  tne 
Watertown  area.  Prey  notes  that  the  labor 
record  has  been  good  and  "our  relationship 
with  management  has  been  equally  as  good.' 

Frey  doesn't  share  the  opinion  of  some 
area  executives  that  the  building  boom  will 
bring  about  a  shortage  of  labor  In  the  build- 
ing and  aUled  trades.  "I  do  not  foresee  any 


labor  shortage.  ...  In  the  past,  there  have 
been  very  lew  times  when  we  have  experi- 
enced a  lack  of  workers.  The  possible  excep- 
tion would  be  in  July  and  August  and  would 
involve    those    with    special    skills." 

"When  these  jobs  are  ready  to  go,"  Frey 
says,  "we  will  be  able  to  scour  the  14-county 
area  covered  by  the  Adirondack  and  Vicinity 
District  Council  .  .  .  we  have  a  big  area  to 
draw  from." 

Frey.  who  has  been  business  agent  of  Local 
278  for  17  years,  maintains  his  office  In  the 
Watertown  Labor  Temple  which  houses  the 
following  organizations:  Adirondack  Carpen- 
ters Pension  Fund;  Adirondack  Carpenters 
Welfare  Fund;  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council;  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  of  America;  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
Local  910.  AFL-CIO;  Jefferson.  Lewis  and  St. 
Lawrence  Counties  Central  Trades  and  Labor 
Council,  AFL-CIO;  Plumbers  and  Steam  Fit- 
ters Local  117,  AFL-CIO;  Laborers  Union  Lo- 
cal 322.  AFL-CIO.  and  the  Truck  Drivers  and 
Helpers  Local  687. 

The  multi-million  dollars  worth  of  physi- 
cal assets  now  Invested  in  Watertown,  the 
additional  millions  committed  to  expansion 
and  new  construction  by  governmental  agen- 
cies and  private  business,  combined  with  the 
organized  effort  now  directed  toward  creat- 
ing more  Industrial  employment  opportuni- 
ties combine  to  assiue  a  bright  future  for 
Watertown. 


OUR  ENVIRONMENT:  COMMITMENT 
OR  COMPLACENCY 


HON.  LOWELL  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

or   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10.  1969 
Mr.   WEICKER.   Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

Otjr  Environment:  Commitment  or 
Complacency 
(Keynote  address  by  Congressman  Lowell  P. 
WEICKER,  Jr.,  4th  District  of  Connecticut, 
before  the  Southwestern  Connecticut  Girl 
Scout  Council  Conference  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, Hartford,  Conn.,  Monday,  August 
11. 1969) 

In  Ohio,  they  say  that  anyone  who  faUs 
Into  the  Cuyahoga  River  does  not  drown.  He 
decays.  This  river  caused  a  fire  because  of  its 

oil  slick. 

The  Potomac  River  reachee  Washington  as 
a  clear  stream.  It  oozes  from  the  area  with 
240  million  gallons  of  waste  per  day. 

Yellow-brown  Is  the  color  of  the  Charles 
River  In  Boston.  Sailboats  in  college  regattas 
seem  to  crawl,  rather  than  drift  over  Its 
murky  depths. 

Of  62  beeches  along  Lake  Erie's  U.S.  shores, 
only  3  are  rated  completely  safe  for  swim- 
ming. Even  wading  Is  unpleasant  because 
30,000  sludge  worms  may  be  found  in  each 
square  yard  of  lake  bottom. 

To  breathe  for  half  a  day  in  New  York 
City  Is  similar  to  smoking  a  pack  of  ciga- 
rettes. 

Industries  flU  Lake  Erie  with  15  bUllon 
gallons  of  wastes.  The  lake  Is  being  strangled 
by  lack  of  oxygen.  Weeds  are  the  only  form 
of  life  which  survives. 

When  you  dive  Into  Long  Island  Sound  you 
are  diving  Into  196  miUlon  gallons  of  vsraste 
that  comes  from  46  municipal  plants.  59 
industrial  plants,  and  7  federal  installations 
every  day. 

In  many  instances  we  have  abused  naitural 
resources  to  the  point  where  It  Is  no  longer 
possible  to  repair  the  damage.  This  situation 
is  a  direct  result  of  our  nation's  lack  of  will 
and  wisdom  rather  than  a  lack  of  abiUty  to 
solve  these  pollution  problems.  In  our  na- 
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tlonal  ll«t  of  prlurttleB,  oonaervatlon  of  our 
natural  reaourcef  has  always  ranked  low. 
country  lacks  is  a  reeolute 
national  cotnmltiient  to  solving  the  pollu- 
tion crlBls.  Nothing  lees  than  a  total  oommit- 
ment  will  solve  the  problems  of  dirty  air, 
clogged  rivers,  inadequate  wajste  treatment 
and  destruction  cf  public  lands. 

It's  too  easy  to  ?ut  off  appropriating  funds 
to  preserve  our  rational  resources.  And  we 
have  been  guilty  of  doing  so  for  too  long. 

Truthfully,  our  national  attitudes  are  not 
much  different  from  the  attitudes  we  ex- 
hibit at  home  Given  the  choice  of  a  new 
septic  field  or  a  color  television  set,  the  av- 
erage American  ^111  opt  for  the  tube.  And 
yet,  the  future  v  ilue  of  his  home  is  much 
more  dependent  en  that  septic  field  than  on 
the  Initial  oohs  aid  ahs  of  his  friends  view- 
ing a  Saturday  nig  ht  special. 

So  the  questlc  n  must  be  asked  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  generation  of  Americans 
Is  interested  In  iie  future  value  of  their 
nation's  natural  resources  and  national 
beauty  and  clean  environment  or  whether 
we  will  continue  to  indulge  ourselves  in 
an  orgy  of  resource ;  revelry. 

What  Is  the  situation  today?  The  tre- 
mendous growth  of  population  and  erpan- 
sloh  of  IHdustry  have  doubled  the  waste. 
Le&  sur^TVtes  to  lie  wondered  at,  while  our 
captkcity  for  wonder  Is  leapfrogging.  You 
and  I  Just  now  ;an  see  tell-tales  of  past 
negligence.  We  can't  let  the  problem  slide 
by  anymore.  It  could  be  that  talk  sufficed  to 
meet  yesterday's  commitment.  But  today, 
the  distance  has  jloaed  and  we're  standing 
eyeball  to  eyeball  with  the  truth — and  that 
Is  that  OUT  conunltment  must  be  In  the 
form  of  action  anc  money. 

Traditionally,  i  he  Federal  Government 
has  not  played  a  arge  role  in  conservation. 
The  citizen  sector  took  the  initiative.  When 
sent  to  research  expenditures,  my  staff 
found  it  difficult  to  pinpoint  Federal  con- 
servation spendlni;  before  1965.  That's  only 
4  years.  But  was^  and  pollution  problems 
existed  10  years  afeo.  They  existed  50  years 
ago.  They  have  eilsted  since  the  Industrial 
revolution.  LandmiLTk  conservation  bills  have 
been  few  and  far  between.  The  79th  Con- 
gress enacted  the  coordination  act  which 
protected  wildlife  In  connection  with  Fed- 
eral drainage  and  water  projects.  Then  the 
89th  Congress  passed  the  Federal  Pollution 
Control  Law  which  provides  benefits  to 
state  and  local  coiimunltles.  This  also  helps 
in  protecting  wile  life  habitats  In  streams, 
lakes,  marshes,  and  coastal  waters.  Legis- 
lation has  increaied  somewhat  In  recent 
years.  The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  was 
followed  by  the  Clian  Water  Restoration  Act 
of  1966. 

The  national  in  erest  Is  interlocked  with 
the  problem  of  preserving  natural  resources. 
This  makes  it  a  federal,  local,  state,  indus- 
trial, and  indlvlduil  responsibility. 

Federal  flnancia  commitment  has  been 
minute  in  the  past.  In  1967.  only  2%  of  the 
federal  budget  w(s  spent  on  natural  re- 
sources. In  1968,  it  dropped  to  1.9  T:.  And  in 
1969.  still  only  1.9  <"-  of  the  federal  budget  was 
spent   on   natural    resources. 

The  past  few  years  have  not  been  encour- 
aging. Specific  federal  programs  would  be 
more  meaningful  if  they  had  sufficient  funds. 
There  are  five  jrime  areas  of  conserva- 
tion: wetlands  re<:lamation  and  land  ac- 
quisition, air  pollui  ion,  water  pollution,  and 
wildlife  preservation. 

Wetlands  reclamitlon  received  attention 
In  the  90th  Congreiis.  This  attention  was  all 
talk  and  no  action  While  we're  waiting  for 
bills  to  reach  the  lloor  of  the  House  which 
would  provide  monsy  for  the  national  wild- 
life refuge  fund,  valuable  marshes  and 
swamps  are  being  £  lied  in.  This  causes  wet- 
lands animals  to  lee  the  area  and  upset 
environmental  balt>nce.  Originally  we  had 
140  million  acres  oT  swamp  and  marshland 
In  the  U.S.  Recent  investigations  show  we 
have  about  76  mil  Ion   acres  left.  Drainage 
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of  these  areas  is  proceeding  at  an  alarming 
rate:  in  the  12  year  period  1943-1964,  nearly 
one  million  acres  were  drained  and  lost  to 
marsh-wildlife  production.  When  we  un- 
thinkingly plot  the  destruction  of  a  wildlife 
habitat,  we  are  undermining  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  one  part  of  our  natural  resources. 

In  the  second  area  of  land  acquisition,  we 
do  not  have  a  very  bright  picture.  There 
have  been  many  bills  concerned  with  parks 
introduced  into  the  House,  but  they  have 
no  financial  muscle.  In  1969,  16  million  dol- 
lars less  than  requested  Was  given  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  The  National  Park  Serv- 
ice received  one-half  the  amount  It  Is  sup- 
posed to  from  the  land  and  water  fund. 

Encouraging  efforts  have  been  made  iiTthe 
third  area,  air  p>ollutlon.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  set  up  a 
National  center  for  air  pollution  control.  An- 
other good  sign  is  the  96  million  dollars  ap- 
propriated for  the  clean  air  act.  Also,  tax 
Incentives  have  been  given  for  the  control 
of  air  ppllutlon.- 

Of  course,  I  must  confess  to  wondering 
why  those  that  make  the  mess  shouldn't 
clean  it  up  without  a  carrot  paid  for  by  the 
American  people.  Money  for  air  pollution  has 
Increased  from  5  to  32  million  dollars  for  the 
states  to  set  standards  in  70  air  quality  con- 
trol regions.  The  major  attack  on  air  pollu- 
tion in  1970  has  been  preceded  by  a  150% 
increase  in  state  and  local  expenditures  on 
air  pollution  since  1965.  In  addlUon,  45 
states  now  have  air  pollution  statutes  com- 
pared with  only  17  states  before  1963.  This 
shows  concern  at  the  local  level.  However, 
federal  research  will  be  needed  to  provide 
the  scientific  basis  for  air  quality  standards 
and  to  develop  more  effective  equipment  to 
control  air  fxjllution.  Emphasis  will  continue 
to  be  given  to  research  and  control  activities 
related  to  pollutants  from  automobiles  which 
account  for  approximately  60%  of  all  air 
pollution.  With  the  increasing  number  of 
automobiles  on  the  road,  carbon  monoxide 
In  the  air  would  be  expected  to  Increase  50  "^r 
by  1980,  if  left  uncontrolled.  New  controls 
required  by  federal  regulations  on  1970  and 
1971  model  cars  will  prevent  an  increasing 
amount  of  these  harmful  wastes  from  ever 
being  emitted  to  the  air.  However,  the  con- 
trols alone  will  not  be  sufficient  to  achieve 
the  low  level  of  auto  exhaust  emissions  be- 
lieved necessary  for  health  protection  in  our 
cities. 

The  fourth  area  is  water  pollution.  Some 
important  legislation  has  occurred  In  this 
area.  The  water  quality  Improvement  act  has 
passed  the  House  and  has  been  reported  to 
the  Senate. 

This  bill  would  finance  the  building  of 
municipal  waste  treatment  plants.  A  50  mil- 
lion dollar  revolving  fund  to  provide  for 
financing  effective  waste  removal  would  be 
set  up.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would 
set  up  standards  of  performance  for  marine 
sanitation  devices.        > 

Practically  e^ery  important  water  resource 
In  this  country  Is  polluted  to  some  degree. 
No  one  can  say  Just  how  much  it  will  cost 
to  clean  up  the  nation's  polluted  waters  and 
to  keep  the  still-clean  waters  from  becoming 
polluted.  At  today's  prices,  the  bill  could 
run  as  high  as  a  hundred  biUion  dollars. 
When  we  shortchange  water  pollution  con- 
trol, we  have  agreed  to  give  our  children  a 
toilet  bowl,  rather  than  the  clear  spring  that 
was  left  to  us. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  for 
example,  the  1969  budget  for  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  for 
waste  treatment  plants  was  214  million  dol- 
lars. It  is  the  same  amount  for  1970.  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  water  and  waste 
disposal  grants  totalled  28  million  for  both 
1969  and  1970.  When  taken  by  themselves, 
these  may  seem  like  large  amounts  of  money 
to  be  spent  to  clean  up  the  nation's  water- 
ways. They  arent.  In  a  recent  four  volume 
report  for  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  it  was  estimated  that 
approximately    25    billion    dollars    will    be 
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needed  over  a  five  year  period  for  municipal 
and  Industrial  waste  treatment  works  and 
sewer  construction  In  order  to  launch  a 
meaningful  cleanup  of  our  nation's  water- 
ways. These  estimates  did  not  even  include 
cleanup  costs  for  dealing  with  problems  of 
combined  sewers,  agricultural  run<rfr,  mine 
drainage,  or  oil  pollution.  Programs  proposed 
by  40  states  Indicate  that  municipal  waste 
handling  investments  from  1969  to  1973 
amoTint  to  6  billion  dollars,  roughly  equal  to 
that  spent  during  the  last  five  years.  At  the 
same  time,  costs  of  plant  expansion  and 
replacement  have  climbed  by  about  20  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  in  the  last  four  years  and 
may  exceed  the  costs  of  new  plant  construc- 
tion durtng  1969.  What  this  means  Is  that  If 
construction  costs  continue  to  rise  as  they 
have  m  the  past,  and  this  seems  likely,  total 
clean  water  costs  are  expected  to  amount  to 
28  billion  dollars  in  the  next  five  years.  The 
gap  between  what  Is  needed  and  what  we  are 
getting  is  frightenlngly  obvious. 

In  the  fifth  area,  while  man  neglects  his 
natural  resources  he  is  not  the  only  one 
who  suffers.  The  wildlife  of  North  America 
Is  bedng  pushed  back  as  the  wilderness  dis- 
appears. Many  species  have  totally  vanished 
from  existence,  and  many  more  are  In  dan- 
ger. How  many  of  you,  if  you  have  visited 
National  Park  and  Preserves,  have  seen  al- 
ligator, panthers,  eagles,  wolves,  and  fal- 
cons? These  are  well  known  animals  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers  once  took  for 
granted  as  part  of  their  surroundings.  Now 
many  of  these  species  exist  only  In  zoos.  In- 
deed, the  time  is  not  too  far  off  when  you  will 
be  parents.  But  If  we  continue  at  this  rate, 
your  children  may  know  these  animals  only 
through  textbooks,  for  they  will  have 
vanished  from  the  scene.  Our  wildlife  is  an 
indispensable  part  of  our  heritage  and  It 
must  be  protected.  I  was  shocked  by  a  recent 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Study 
which  listed  89  species  of  wildlife:  14  mam- 
mals, 46  birds,  8  reptUes.  21  fish,  which  are 
now  threatened  with  extinction.  Equally 
appalling  is  the  long  list  of  extinct  species 
which  once  were  a  part  of  the  fauna  of 
North  America. 

The  picture  is  bleak,  common  sense  tells 
us  that.  But  the  Federal  Government  Is  be- 
ginning to  put  its  house  in  order  so  It  can 
adequately  deal  with  environment  control. 
The  President  has  recently  created  the 
Environment  Quality  Council.  This  council 
is  a  cabinet-level  advisory  group  which  will 
provide  the  focal  point  for  this  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  protect  all  of  our  natural 
resources.  The  Coimcil  will  review  existing 
policy  and  suggest  ways  of  improving  it.  In 
other  words,  it's  an  effort  to  unite  all  the 
government  operations  Into  an  efficient 
coordinating  body. 

A  national  policy  must  include  the  follow- 
ing to  be  effective:  First,  environmental  qual- 
ity must  be  considered  in  a  worldwide  con- 
text, extending  in  time  from  the  present,  far 
into  the  future.  Second,  purposeful,  intelli- 
gent management  to  recognize  and  accommo- 
date the  conflicting  uses  of  our  environment 
must  be  a  r^^tional  responsibility.  Third,  in- 
formation I'equired  for  systematic  manage- 
ment must  be  provided  in  a  complete  and 
timely  manner.  Fourth,  educational  efforts 
developing  are  essential  In  Individual  citizen 
understanding  and  appreciation  cf  environ- 
mental relationships  and  participation  in  de- 
cision making  on  these  Issues.  And  finally, 
science  and  technology  must  provide  man- 
agement with  Increased  options  and  capabil- 
ities for  enhanced  productivity  and  construc- 
tive use  of  environment. 

We  i:eed  money.  There  Is  no  question  about 
that.  We  can  do  everything  else,  but  if  we 
don't  have  funds,  we  won't  solve  the  prob- 
lem. I'm  not  talking  Just  about  milking  the 
taxpayer  either.  Industry  and  business  must 
take  more  Initiative  and  responsibility  than 
they  have  In  the  past.  For  years  our  environ- 
ment has  been  sacrificed  to  Individual  lazi- 
ness and  corporate  profits.  Our  rivers  have 
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provided  the  dumping  ground  ^O'  garbage 
chemicals,  and  other  waste  products.  That 
which  18  burned  Is  poured  Into  the  air  In  the 
form  of  dangerous  gases  which,  after  a  long 
period  of  time,  can  seriously  impair  health 
and  shorten  life.  --.♦k.™ 

Some   industries   have  responded^  Othera 
have   made   token   gestures.   Most,   T^oweva 
will  not  risk  even  the  smallest  investment  in 
the  future  of   the   environment  because  it 
might  mean  some  loss  of  profits.  Nobody  s 
fooling    anyone    on    this    account— It    will 
amount  to  some  loss  in  overall  profits.  Any 
expense    does    that.    The    thrust   of    puMc 
opinion  must  be  strong,  because  laws  alone 
cannot  police  all   the  activities  of  govern- 
ment, industry  or  your  neighbor.  And  actl^ 
have  to  be  backed  by  finances.  In  its  latest 
report  to  Congress,  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution  control   Administration   stated    that 
over  the  past  fifteen  years,  P^vate  industty 
and  business  had  contributed   700  million 
doUars  to  public  facilities  for  water  pollu- 
tion control  and  $2.2  bilUon  to  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  of  their  own.  New  Pla^te  us- 
ually are  equipped  wlUi  waste  control  farfl  - 
ties,  but  most  older  plajits  have  no  facili- 
ties  and  do  little  in  this  area.  It  must  be 
considered  that  by  meeting  minimum  stand- 
ards our  waterways  could  be  kept  dean  as- 
suming that  they  were  clean— which  they 
are    not    There   is    Inadequate    private    re- 
sponse to  address  the  task  of  compensating 
for  the  almost  irreparable  damage  done  in 

*^Ac<^ng  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and    the    National    Air    Pollution    Control 
Board,  there  is  only  400  million  dollars  worth 
of  air  pollution  equipment  sold  In  a  year. 
New  industnes,  In  publishing  the  amount  of 
their    profits    used    for    conservation,    will 
sometimes     include     the     entire     cost     of 
the    plant,    saying    that    the    entire    factory 
is   contributing   to  reduction   of   air   pollu- 
tion.  How   is   that    possible?    If   you   drive 
through  any  city,  you  have  to  roll  up  the 
windows  to  be  >  We  to  breatiie.  Pour-hundred 
million  dollars  Is  a  very  small   percentage 
of  the  total  profits  of  all  industries.  Indus- 
try must  be  willing  to  Invest  In  cleaning  up 
the  air  and  vrater.   In  short,   the  business 
community  has  an  obligation  to  preserva- 
tion of  natural  resources  which  it,  by  and 
large  Is  not  facing  up  to.  Good  environment 
la  profitable.  ^      „„^. 

We  have  to  decide  on  how  much  progress 
toward  achieving  the  zenith  of  our  own  com- 
fort should  be  exchanged  for  the  rape  of  our 
environment.  As  the  pollution  increases,  peo- 
ple will  demand  more  cars,  more  houses,  more 
refrigerators,  more  boats,  more  one-way  con- 
tainers, more  flip-tops,  more  airplanes,  and 
so  on.  This  means  more  pollution  and  more 
earbaee  and  more  wastes. 

The  task  is  monumental.  It  increases  when 
vou  consider  that  misuse  of  our  natural  re- 
sources is  expanding  each  year.  As  technology 
increases,  new  poUutents  and  chemicals  are 
fed  into  our  air  and  waterways.  These  in  turn 
need    specific    scientific    research    for    each 

^°I  think  we  all  know,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  moon  landing:  that  when  the  nation 
commits  Itself  to  a  goal,  that  goal  is  achieved. 
Why  not  apply  the  lesson  that  we  relearned 
from  the  success  of  Apollo  11  to  the  crucial 
conservation  problem  on  this  planet. 

The  underpinrUngs  of  reaching  our  goals 
must  be  a  greater  care  for  future  man  and 
hard  cash. 

What  I  am  asking  for  is  nothing  less  than 
a  total  commitment  on  the  part  of  each  citi- 
zen of  this  nation  to  be  prepared  to  act  as 
well  as  pay  for  the  preservation  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

In  my  capacity  as  a  representative  of  the 
people  of  this  state  and  nation.  I  will  work 
for  the  cause  of  conservation  at  the  federal 

level.  _.„ 

I  am  deeply  Impressed  with  your  concern 
and  awareness.  It  Is  unparalleled  by  any  otiier 
eeneration  in  our  history.  Each  of  you  here 
has  made  a  commitment  to  the  preservation 


of  our  environment  and  it  is  an  excellent  be- 
ginning. But  we  will  not  solve  the  pollution 
until  the  commitment  is  total  and  national. 
It  Is  your  task  to  return  to  your  communi- 
ties and  get  your  friends,  neighbors,  and 
legislators  committed  to  the  goals  discussed 
here  today.  Yovu-  actions  and  hopes  will  cre- 
ate the  realities  of  the  future. 

There  is  a  popular  song  that  was  at  the 
top  of  the  charts  recently  and  it  begins:  In 
the  year  2525,  if  man  is  still  alive  .  .  .  This 
is  a  pretty  grim  outlook.  It  U  up  to  each  one 
of  you  and  it  Is  up  to  me— all  of  us— to  make 
sure  that  man  does  survive. 


REVENUE-SHARING  AS  A  MEANS  OP 
MODERNIZING  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AllVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1969 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  current  dis- 
cussion of  revenue-sharing  is  sharpened 
by  a  recent  editorial  broadcast  on  Bos- 
ton's radio  and  TV  station  WBZ: 


WrrH  Strings  Attached 
We've  long  urged  federal  revenue  sharing 
with  states  and  communities.  So  basically 
we  back  President  Nixon's  plan  to  get  this 
type  of  program  started.  But  we've  always 
envisioned  revenue  sharing  as  a  way  of  bring- 
ing about  some  basic  changes  In  the  way 
state  and  local  government  operations  are 
run  This  is  an  issue  President  Nixon  has 
ducked.  And  we  think  the  final  version  of 
his  revenue  sharing  program  should  be 
amended  to  Include  some  definite  reform 
provisions. 

Accepted  standards  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment operations  have  been  spelled  out 
In  a  whole  series  of  public  and  private  re- 
ports in  the  past  few  years.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment obviously  can't  make  these  changes 
from  above.  But  there's  no  excuse  for  it  to 
subsidize  obvious  waste  and  Inefficiency. 

Here  in  Massachusetts  substantial  prog- 
ress has  already  been  made  toward  re- 
forming the  structure  of  state  government. 
The  big  needs  now  are  for  strong  administra- 
tion, real  political  leadership  and  a  major 
upgrading  of  the  personnel  system.  At  the 
local  level,  though,  dam  little  has  been  done, 
here  or  elsewhere.  Prospects  for  action  are 
still  dim  without  some  outside  prodding. 
And  there's  no  better  prod  than  the  danger 
of  being  cut  ofT  from  a  new  and  expanding 
revenue  source. 

Rep  Henry  S.  Reuss  of  Wisconsin,  one  of 
the  early  Congressional  backers  of  revenue 
sharing  argues  that  the  Nixon  plan  would 
be  a  "crutch  to  perpetuate  Ineffective  state 
and  local  government."  Instead  Mr.  Re\iss 
would  like  to  see  it  as  a  catalyst  to  bring 
about  badly  needed  reforms.  We  think  he's 
right.  We  hope  many  of  you  will  back  him 
up,  too. 

The  editorial  sets  out  quite  rightly  the 
view  that  revenue-sharing  should  be  seen 
as  a  means  of  bringing  about  some  fun- 
damental changes  in  the  way  State  and 
local  governments  operate.  But  it  is  in 
just  this  crucial  respect  that  President 
Nixon's  revenue-sharing  proposal  fails. 

First,  it  seems  that  the  States  are  to 
be  given  their  money  at  once,  without 
being  required  to  imdertake  any  reforms, 
indeed,  without  even  being  required  to 
develop  any  plans  for  reform. 

Second,  the  pass-through  formula  will 
apparently  make  all  units  of  general 
local  government  eligible  for  a  share  of 
the  money,  thus  assuring  the  most  ar- 
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chaic   jurisdictions   and  the   tiniest   of 
suburbs  of  support  while  failing  to  cre- 
ate any  incentive  toward  consolidation. 
Third,   the   formiUa   for   distributing 
funds  within  the  State  will  do  little  to 
alleviate  the  scandalous  disparity    be- 
tween the  revenues  of  various  localities 
with  the  same  population.  Community  X 
may  at  present  receive  far  more  revenue 
than  Community  Y  simply  because  it 
has  several  wealthy  income-tax  payers, 
or  a  vast  public  utility  installation,  or  a 
sales   tax   generating   shopping  center. 
Moreover,  Community  X  may  have  set 
minimum  building  cost  limitations  which 
in  effect  zone  out  poor  pe<H>le,  partic- 
ularly those  with  children.  But  if  each 
imit  of  local  government  is  to  receive  a 
sum  "based  on  its  share  of  total  local 
government     revenues     raised     in     the 
State,"  rich  Community  X  will  get  still 
richer,  and  poor  Community  Y  will  get 
only  a  litte  less  poor.  Although  the  Nix- 
on administration's  proposal  would  per- 
mit States  to  develop  alternative  dis- 
tribution plans,  I  see  little  incentive  in 
the  proposal  for  States  to  change  present 
inequitable  distribution  formulas. 

H.R.  11764,  a  bill  introduced  by  me 
this  year  to  make  revenue  sharing  a 
"catalyst"  for  needed  reforms,  would 
provide  block  grants  to  the  States  and 
localities  for  a  3-year  trial  period,  of  $5 
billion.  $7.5  billion,  and  $10  billion,  re- 
spectively. For  later  years,  annual  con- 
tributions at  the  $10  billion  level  are  en- 
visaged. There  is  only  one  big  initial 
string  attached  to  these  funds— that  the 
State  develop  in  good  faith  a  program 
setting  out  plans  to  modernize  and  vital- 
ize its  local  governments  and  the  State 
government. 

Each  State  wishing  to  participate  in 
the  revenue-sharing  plan  of  H.R.  11764 
would  develop  a  modem  government's 
program    over    a    2-year    period.    H.R. 
11764   would   authorize   $50   million   to 
cover  the  full  cost  of  all  State  planning. 
The  bin  would  create  four  regional 
coordinating  committees  of  Governors — 
Eastern,    Southern,     Midwestern,     and 
Western — also  financed  by  Federal  plan- 
ning funds.  Draft  State  programs  would 
be  completed  within  18  months,  and  then 
forwarded  to  these  Governors'  commit- 
tees for  review  and  suggested  improve- 
ments. The  regional  coordinating  com- 
mittees, after  6  months  of  dialog  with 
State  planners,  would  by  majority  vote 
send  to  the  President  those  State  gov- 
ernment programs  which  they  found  re- 
flected "sufficient  creative  State  initia- 
tive" to  qualify  them  for  Federal  rev- 
enue sharing. 

Within  a  year,  the  President  would 
make  his  own  independent  finding  as  to 
whether  a  State's  modernization  pro- 
gram qualifies  it  for  revenue  sharing.  In 
reaching    his    decision,    the    President 
would  be  authorized  to  seek  the  advice 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  an  independent 
and   respected  body  of  Federal.   State, 
and  local  officials  created  by  Congress  in 
1959.  Only  States  whose  programs  were 
approved  by  both  the  coordinating  com- 
mittee of  regional  Governors  and  the 
President   would   be   eligible   for   block 
grants. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  revenue-shar- 
ing grants,  a   State's  modem   govern- 
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ment  programi  must  include  enough  re- 
forms to  demonstrate  bona  flde  "crea- 
tive State  initilitlve."  The  list  of  possible 
reforms  include  recommendations  made 
over  the  years' by  such  organizations  as 
the  Commlttet  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, the  US,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  the  Council  of 
State  Oovemmjents,  the  National  Munic- 
ipal League,  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  the  Mayor's  Conference,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Counties. 

These  refom^s  are  at  three  levels — in- 
terstate, State,  and  local.  Tliey  would 
involve  constitutional,  statutory,  and  ad- 
ministrative changes. 

Reforms  at  the  interstate  level  include 
regional  agreements  among  States,  and 
interstate  compacts,  for  cooperative  ef- 
forts in  healthi  education,  welfare,  and 
conservation,  for  the  government  of 
metropolitan  $reas  overlapping  State 
lines,  and  for  dealing  with  other  inter- 
state regional  problems. 

At  ttie  State  level,  possible  reforms  in- 
clude the  short  ballot,  longer  terms  for 
constitutional  officers,  annual  sessions  of 
the  legislature,!  adequately  paid  legisla- 
tors, the  merit  Isystem,  modernized  bor- 
rowing powers,  rationalized  boards  suid 
commissions,  improved  tax  systems — in- 
cluding a  progressive  income  tax — and 
assistance  to  lofal  governments. 

A  first  set  of  reforms  at  the  most  im- 
portant local  le^el  would  be  designed  to 
make  local  government  operations  more 
efficient,  econc^ical,  and  responsive. 
These  reforms  jwould  Include  reduction 
of  the  number  of  counties,  towns,  and 
other  unnecessary  local  units,  promotion 
of  all  forms  of  aietropolitan  govemmait 
and  true  home  rule,  adoption  of  the  short 
ballot,  modem  borrowing  power,  the 
merit  system,  aijid  decentralization  of  lo- 
cal government  lin  order  to  make  it  more 
democratic  and{  humane. 

A  second  set  lof  local  government  re- 
forms would  be! aimed  at  removing  eco- 
nomic disparitifts  between  various  local 
governments,  and  supporting  current  ef- 
forts by  big-cityt  mayors  and  the  Federal 
Government  toj  save  the  central  city. 
Among  current  (nequities  to  be  corrected 
are  local  zoning  regulations  which  keep 
out  low-income  Jiousing,  or  in  some  cases 
all  homes.  Related  reforms  would  entail 
the  revision  of  jstate  grants-in-aid  for 
local  health,  aducation,  welfare,  and 
housing  activities,  as  well  as  State  for- 
mulas for  sharing  of  tax  revenues,  in 
order  to  eliminate  preferences  given  to 
wealthy  communities  at  the  expense  of 
poor  communitiJBs. 

Other  econoniic  reforms  which  have 
been  proposed  include  easing  restrictions 
on  local  taxing  and  borrowing  powers, 
improving  local  |tax  administration,  au- 
thorizing local  governments  to  use  non- 
property  taxes,  ind  furnishing  State  fi- 
nancial and  technical  aid  to  metropolitan 
areas  for  planning,  building  codes,  urban 
renewal,  and  consolidation. 

If  H.R.  11764|  were  enacted  in  1970, 
States  qualifying  for  Federal  block 
grants  could  begin  receiving  payments  as 
early  as  1973— tke  first  year  when  a  siz- 
able Federal  flsdal  dividend  can  reasofi- 
ably  be  expected.  The  only  "string"  on 
the  block  granti  would  be  the  demon- 
stration of  Stati!  initiative  through  the 
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filing  of  modem  governments'  programs. 
These  programs  would  be  screened  by  the 
Governors  themselves,  and  then  reviewed 
by  the  President.  There  would  be  no 
statutory  strings  with  respect  to  com- 
pliance with  the  State  plans.  However, 
some  incentive  to  follow  through  on  the 
plans  would  be  provided  by  the  require- 
ment of  annual  reports  to  Congress  and 
by  the  fact  that  the  initial  program 
would  nm  for  3  years  only. 

For  the  initial  3-year  period  of  1973- 
75,  the  simis  stipulated  for  revenue- 
sharing  are  in  the  annual  range  of  $5  to 
110  billion.  They  would  be  authorizfed 
and  appropriated  by  the  usual  congres- 
sional processes.  Some  have  argued  that 
a  ttiist  fund  would  be  preferable  in  that 
it  would  give  the  States  more  assurance 
that  funds  would  be  available  on  a  con- 
tinulAg  basis.  In  HH.  11764, 1  have  opted 
for  the  annual  appropriations  process  in 
the  belief  that  Congress,  for  better  or 
worse,  must  be  the  final  arbiter  of  na- 
tional priorities.  Continuity  in  revenue- 
sharing  is  indeed  vital,  but  Congress 
should  probably  retain  the  power,  in  a 
fiscal  pinch,  to  share  adversity  between 
revenue-sharing  and  such  competing 
claims  as  direct  Federal  spending,  or  the 
level  of  private  spending  as  reflected  by 
the  Federal  tax  bite. 

HH.  11764  would  allocate  revenue- 
sharing  funds  on  a  basis  which  would 
make  funds  available  via  the  States  to 
cities  and  urban  counties  of  more  than 
50,000  E>opulation,  with  the  most  money 
going  to  those  of  over  100,000  population. 
The  allocaUon  to  each  State  and  its  lo- 
calities would  be  based  on  population  as 
a  percentage  of  total  U.S.  population, 
but  with  an  adjustment  for  relative  tax 
effort,  and  a  credit  based  on  the  State's 
revenues  from  its  income  tax.  By  giving 
extra  weight  to  revenue  from  State  indi- 
vidual Income  taxes.  States  would  be  en- 
couraged to  increase  their  reliance  on 
this  type  of  tax,  which  has  not  yet  been 
adopted  by  a  third  of  the  States,  and  is 
only  very  modestly  used  by  a  large  nimi- 
ber  of  others. 

Under  HH.  11764,  allocation  of  funds 
to  localities  would  proceed  as  follows: 
The  share  of  each  large  local  goverrmient 
within  the  State — cities  and  urban  coun- 
ties of  over  50,000 — would  be  derived  by 
the  ratio  between  its  own  local  tax  reve- 
nues and  the  total  revenues  from  all 
State  and  local  taxes  in  the  State.  Cities 
and  urban  counties' would  be  entitled  to 
these  shares  of  their  State's  revenue- 
sharing  payments:  if  population  is 
100,000-plus,  twice  the  ratio;  if  popula- 
tion is  50,000  to  100,000,  the  product  of 
the  ratio  times  the  percentage  by  which 
its  population  exceeds  50,000.  In  1960 
there  were  310  over-500,000  cities,  with 
63.4  million  inhabitants,  and  407  over- 
50,000  counties,  with  103.1  million  inhabi- 
tants. Without  double  counting,  the 
aided  population  was  121.7  million.  Thus, 
only  717  of  the  Nation  s  80,000  local  units 
would  be  directly  aided— avoiding  stag- 
gering administrative  complexities. 

On  a  nationwide  basis,  this  formula 
using  1966  statistics  would  allocate  65 
percent  of  the  revenue-sharing  pay- 
ments to  the  State  govemments,  22  per- 
cent to  the  cities,  and  13  percent  to  urban 
coxmties.  Based  on  past  performance,  a 
large  portion  of  the  States  share  would 
be  rechannelled  to  local  areas.  In  the 
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case  of  a  large  urban  State  like  New 
York,  the  percentages  are  respectively 
22  percent,  67  percent,  and  11  percent. 
In  the  case  of  a  rural  State,  Wyoming, 
the  percentages  are  99,  0,  and  1,  respec- 
tively. In  the  case  of  a  combined  rural- 
urban  State,  Tennessee,  the  percentages 
are  47,  26,  and  27  respectively. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  allocation 
formula  for  the  localities— which  was 
devised  by  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Urban  Problems  headed  by 
former  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas— is  that 
it  would  give  smaller  communities  an 
incentive  to  consolidate  into  more  work- 
able metropolitan  systems.  By  basing 
the  formula  on  local  taxation,  it  favors 
local  govemments  that  try  to  provide 
adequate  services,  and  seeks  to  allocate 
payments  between  cities  and  urban 
counties  which  have  overlapping  boimd- 
arles. 

I  have  outlined  the  essential  features 
of  H.R.  11764  in  order  to  demonstrate 
how  revenue  sharing  can  serve  as  a  cata- 
lyst to  creative  reform  rather  than  as 
a  mere  crutch  for  our  outmoded  State 
and  local  govemments.  When  the  Nixon 
administration  comes  forward  with  all 
the  details  of  its  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posal, I  hope  that  we  will  find  that  it 
has  changed  its  mind  in  some  Important 
respects,  and  come  aroimd  to  the  view 
that  revenue  sharing  should  be  used  as 
an  incentive  to  large-scale  and  progres- 
sive reforms  at  the  State  and  local  level 
o.*  government. 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  GEORGIA 
OILMEN'S  ASSOCIA'nON 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  10,  1969 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Georgia  Oilmen's  Association  has 
adopted  a  resolution  expressing  the  con- 
cern of  its  membership  over  the  methods 
used  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in 
the  collection  of  the  Federal  income  tax. 
This  resolution  calls  for  a  complete  re- 
assessment and  reevaluation  of  the 
Federal  Revenue  laws. 

I  think  this  resolution  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  all  of  the  Members  of  Congress. 
I  submit  it,  therefore,  for  Insertion  in 
the  Record : 

Resolution  by  Georgia  Oilmen's 
Association 

Whereas,  The  Officers  and  Directors  of 
the  Georgia  Oilmen's  Association  liave  a  vital 
and  growing  Interest  in  government  financ- 
ing and  the  method  of  providing  the  reve- 
nue for  suoh  purpose,  and 

Whereas,  the  Georgia  Oilmen's  Association 
is  now  gravely  concerned  over  the  loss  of 
certain  constitutional  guarantees  to  many 
citizens  of  our  great  nation,  and 

Whereas,  the  method  of  collecting  federal 
revenue  under  the  present  Income  Tax  Laws 
is  too  complex  and  oppressive  for  compliance 
by  the  average  citizen  of  this  country. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Georgia  OUmen's  Association  petition  the 
members  of  Congress  from  the  Sovereign 
State  of  Georgia  to  encourage,  promote  and 
actively  support  a  complete  reassessment  and 
reevaluation  of  the  Federal  Revenue  Laws, 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Georgia 
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OongreMlonal  Delegation  be  requested  to  give 
Its  most  serious  consideration  to  adoption 
of  a  National  Sales  and  Grose  Receipts  Tax 
In  Ueu  of  the  present  income  tax  with  the 
elimination  of  all  such  Federal  Income  Tax 
Laws  as  may  be  possible  through  the  adop- 
tion of  such  jwocedure,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  members  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Georgia  be  re- 
quested to  use  aU  mieans  at  therlr  disposal  to 
Insure  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  the  privacy  of  one's  affairs  In  the 
enactment  of  all  Federal  Revenue  Laws,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Georgia 
Congressional  Delegation,  and  the  news 
media,  be  furnished  a  copy  of  this  resolution. 

Adopted  this  18th  day  of  June  1969,  at 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Buddy  M.  NeSmith, 

President. 


Attest: 


Hahhison  W.  Bray, 

Executive  Director. 


TAX  REFORM 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


or   TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10.  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial 
piece  from  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler 
for  August  13  relating  to  the  actions  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  tax  re- 
form: 

Th«  Investor 

(By  Edson  B.  Smith) 

QUARTER    EARNINGS    BELOW     ESTIMATES;     TAXES, 
LABOR    COSTS    RISE    RAPIDLY 

The  second-quarter  earnings  in  the  cases  of 
many  important  companies  were  not  as  good 
as  had  been  generally  expected.  Labor  costs, 
and  particularly  taxes,  have  been  moving  up 
more  rapidly  than  have  prices  In  several  In- 
dustries. 

Declining  earnings  plus  continued  mone- 
tary stringency  and  the  highest  interest  rates 
on  record  have  made  the  going  tough  for  the 
stock  market.  Most  Wall  Streeters  have  given 
up  hope  on  Vietnam.  Apparently  today  Rus- 
sia Is  the  only  hope  of  persuading  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  quit.  In  the  meanwhile  there 
is  little  sign  of  the  inflation  slowing  down. 
Stocks  and  bonds  go  down,  so  do  business 
profits.  But  the  prices  of  goods  on  average 
continues  to  rise. 

The  Nixon  economists  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve have  said  they  wanted  to  dampen  In- 
flationary expectations.  There  Is  little  to  In- 
dicate that  their  efforts  have  been  successful 
but  they  have  dampened  about  everything 
else,  including  the  security  markets  and  the 
feelings  of  business  men  about  profits  In  the 
months  ahead. 

This  exhibition  Congress  has  been  putting 
on  about  tax  "reform"  has  made  many  In- 
vestors sick  at  their  stomachs.  A  lot  of  people 
thought  that  when  they  voted  for  Nixon  last 
fall  and  he  was  elected  we  were  about  to  get 
a  decent  conservative  government.  One  thing 
which  is  Increasingly  clear  Is  that  Nixon  can't 
control  the  left-wing  gang  In  Congress,  which 
seems  to  be  getting  worse  than  ever. 

While  Wall  Street  at  the  beginning  of  May 
was  none  too  happy  about  bonds,  the  outlook 
for  stocks  and  for  business  was  generally 
deemed  O.K.  Now  it  is  getting  so  one  needs  a 
magnifying  glass  to  find  even  a  little  bull. 

OIL    COMPANIES    TO    FIGHT    BACK    AT    "RETORMS" 

The  Texaco  earnings  for  the  second  quarter 
Of  1969  were  definitely  disappointing,  $1.28  a 
share   compared   with   $1.38   a   year   before. 
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Gross  was  up  but  wages  and  ttixes  were  up 
more  with  the  resultant  loss  In  net. 

At  last  reports  Congress  was  busily  engaged 
in  trying  to  cut  the  depletion  allowance  for 
the  oil  companies.  They  try  to  hold  the  price 
of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  down  and  our  poli- 
ticians at  the  national  level  slap  them  with 
more  taxes. 

Everybody  with  an  ounce  of  brains  knows 
that  the  combination  of  the  labor  unions 
and  the  tax  collectors  Is  going  to  boost  the 
price  of  gasoline  and  other  i>etroleum  pro- 
ducts. The  Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York, 
which  has  a  department  which  Is  really  ex- 
pert m  matters  pertaining  to  the  oil  indus- 
try, says  that  profits  are  too  low  now,  which 
is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  current  Texaco 
and  other  leading  oil  company  figures. 

Pretty  soon  the  price  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts win  start  upward.  The  people  that  run 
companies  like  Texaco  and  Shell  are  not  go- 
ing to  sit  Idly  by  and  let  forces  over  which 
they  have  little  or  no  control  hurt  them 
financially. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz  recently  warned 
that  a  lot  of  men  are  pricing  themselves  out 
of  Jobs  by  the  exorbitant  wage  demands.  One 
of  two  things  is  bound  to  happen.  Either 
prices  are  raised  to  offset  rising  costs  or  men 
are  fired.  And  when  a  company's  profits  go 
down,  the  tax  collectors'  take  drops  propor- 
tionately. 

Obviously  one  of  the  things  there  Is  no 
shortage  of  In  the  United  States  today  Is  fat- 
beads. 
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which  would  allow  their  participation  In  the 
affairs  of  South  Vietnam  would  be  handing 
the  NFL  Its  original  goaJ.  It  would  be  an  ad- 
mission to  the  world  that  the  U.8.  had  failed 
in   its  commitment   to   South   Vietnam. 

It  Is  possible  the  NFL  might  not  win  in 
a  first  election.  But  In  the  confusion  of  war 
and  in  the  war's  wake,  what  would  be  left 
to  stop  an  Infiltration  of  "votare"  from  the 
north?  Who  could  stop  the  same  terrorist  tac- 
tics from  Influencing  the  vote  of  others.  If 
the  "foreign  troops,"  meaning  the  U.8.,  had 
been  withdrawn? 

The  proposal  of  the  House  Democrats,  If 
accepted,  would  cause  us  to  suffer  a  political 
defeat  It  would  hand  to  the  Communists  the 
objective  they  have  sought  since  the  begin- 
ning. It  Is  a  way  to  give  Communist  aggres- 
sion another  victory. 
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HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  recently  unearthed  secret 
plan  of  the  administration  to  end  the 
war,  does  the  following  sound  familiar? 
(From  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Sept.  10,  1969] 
How  To  Lose  a  War 

The  proposal  to  settle  the  Vietnam  war  by 
18  House  Democrats  including  11th  District 
Representative  Andrew  Jacobs  Jr.  should 
make  Hanoi  happy. 

The  plan  calls  for  free  elections  In  South 
Vietnam  with  the  participation  of  all  par- 
ties— including  the  National  Liberation  Front 
(NFL),  the  political  arm  of  the  Viet  Oong. 

The  18  House  Democrats  also  urged  that 
all  foreign  troops  be  withdrawn  on  a  grad- 
ual, reciprocal  basis  following  the  elections. 

How  to  get  negotiations  underway  to  ac- 
complish all  this  was  not  Included  In  the 
statement  of  the  18.  It  did  call  for  a  pre- 
election cease-fire,  banning  military  opera- 
tions and  terrorist  acts. 

This  Is  a  totally  unrealistic  program.  In 
the  first  place  the  development  of  the  NFL 
is  the  work  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  who  attempted, 
following  the  partition  of  Vietnam  In  1954,  to 
capture  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  by 
political  mesins.  When  this  failed  the  acts  of 
terrorism  began.  Villages  were  brought  under 
the  control  of  guerrillas  armed  from  the 
north,  brought  In  from  the  north  and  com- 
manded from  the  north.  This  brought  the 
plea  from  the  late  South  Vietnam  Presi- 
dent DlMn  which  led  to  the  first  American 
advisers  being  sent  to  Vietnam.  Since  then 
North  Vietnamese  regulars  have  Invaded 
South  Vietnam.  Aided  by  the  guerrillas  they 
have  conducted  attack  after  attack  culminat- 
ing In  the  current  offensive  against  the  cities 
of  the  south. 

The  original  aim  of  the  NFL  to  win  the 
south  by  political  means  failed.  That  led  to 
a  military  attempt  to  seize  control.  So  any 
agreement   by   the   U.S.   or   South   Vietnam 


BARRATT  OHARA,  A  GREAT 
MIDWESTERNER 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday,  September  3.  1969 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Barratt 
OHara,  oldest  Member  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress and  its  only  Spanish-American 
War  veteran,  was  one  to  whom  the  words 
"first"  and  "only"  were  often  applied.  Al- 
though a  native  of  Michigan,  most  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  the  State  of  Illinois — a 
life  of  public  service — and  it  was  thus  I 
came  to  know  and  respect  him.  Under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  comment  on  this  son 
of  the  great  Midwest. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  since 
his  passing,  most  of  us  are  familiar  with 
his  adventurous  role  as  a  schoolboy  ex- 
plorer in  Central  America,  particularly 
in  the  jungles  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica.  A  teenager,  he  later  enlisted  in  the 
33d  Michigan  Volunteer  Regiment  to 
fight  with  the  Cubans  seeking  their  free- 
dom from  Spain.  He  was  able  to  lay  aside 
his  uniform  and  return  to  high  school 
to  be  graduated  with  honors,  but  he 
could  not  put  aside  the  gratitude  of 
those  for  whom  he  fought  and  he  wtis 
awarded  the  Order  of  Military  Merit  by 
the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

There  were  the  years  in  newspaper 
work,  in  the  editor's  chair  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Great  Lakes.  After  attend- 
ing the  University  of  Missouri  and 
Northwestern  University  at  Evanston, 
111.,  he  began  the  study  of  law  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Chicago-Kent  College  of 
Law  in  1912.  That  same  year  he  was 
elected  Lleatenant  Governor  of  Illinois — 
the  youngest  in  its  history,  a  mere  30 
years  of  age.  He  often  served  as  Acting 
Governor  when  Gov.  Edward  F.  Dunne 
was  out  of  the  State.  Admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1912,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law 
in  Chicago,  in  1917,  following  his  term 
in  ofiBce  of  Lieutenant  Governor. 

It  was  in  his  role  of  alumnus  of  the 
Chicago-Kent  College  of  Law  that  I  knew 
him  first.  A  student  at  the  same  law 
school  20  years  later,  I  joined  in  the  ad- 
miration of  and  respect  for  him  as  one 
of  the  most  colorful  and  successful  mem- 
bers of  our  alumni.  He  had  been  chief  of- 
ficer of  a  film  company  in  Hollywood 
from  which  he  resigned  to  enlist  in  the 
miUtary  service  with  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war  with  Ger- 
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many.  He  served 


as  a  major  and  as  a 
division  judge  advocate. 

On  his  return  to  civilian  life,  he  re- 
sumed law  practl  ;e  and  served  as  an  at- 
torney for  the  city  of  Chicago.  He  served 
as  a  radio  commetitator  over  WCFL — the 
voice  of  the  Ametlcan  Federation  of  La- 
bor— for  a  numbjer  of  years.  After  less 
successful  attempts,  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1948,  serving  in  the  81st,  83d, 
and  subsequent  Congresses — the  last  of 
which  was  the  9(lth.  It  was  in  the  Con- 
gress that  his  wealth  of  experience  could 
be  well  utilized.  Asa  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  AfTairs  and  of  the 
Subcommittee  ort  Africa,  he  was  warm 
and  understanding  in  his  attention  to  tlie 
developing  coimtries.  As  a  delegate  to 
the  20th  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  he  gave  conscientious  service 

For  more  than  three  decades,  I  have 
followed  the  career  of  Barratt  OHara. 
Alumnus,  fellow  alummus,  fellow  lawyer, 
fellow  citizen,  eloq  uent  orator,  and  dedi- 
cated public  officii  .1.  It  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  Ijchere  wpen  he  was  praised  by 
the  50th  anniversary 
of  his  career  as  aii  elected  public  official. 
He  accepted  our  J.ttention  with  charac- 
teristic humility  and  graciousness.  Mel- 
lowed by  the  yean  ,  his  devotion  was  un- 
dimmed.  and  his  Icyalty  to  his  traditional 
background  and  his  constituents  was 
undiminished. 

He  has  moved  f  olTvard  to  answer  a  roll 
call  that  we  caimot  hear  and  to  receive 
an  award  we  cannot  see.  For  him  ad 
joumment  and  rejt  deserved. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  several 
years  ago  I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  the  accomplishment  of  a  young 
constituent  of  min?.  Mr.  Joel  Perwln  of 
500  Santurce  Avenue,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

At  that  time  Mr  Perwin  had  won  the 
Florida  State  championship  in  debate 
and  went  to  Omaha,  Nebr.,  to  represent 
Florida  in  the  national  high  school  de- 
bate competition. 

Last  simimer  I  ajgain  heard  from  Mr. 
Perwin  as  he  wa3  about  to  enter  his 
junior  year  at  Harvard  University.  In 
the  time  that  had  elapsed,  he  had  won 
many  championships  and  been  named 
best  speaker  In  q  number  of  tourna- 
ments. The  Miami  Herald's  coveted  Sil- 
ver Knight  Award  liad  been  bestowed  on 
him. 

But  last  simimer  young  Mr.  Perwin  set 
his  sights  on  the  greatest  prize  of  all  for 
a  debater.  He  want* d  to  win  the  national 


collegiate  debating 


proud  that  he  recei  ved  his  first  informa- 


tion on  the  national 


championship.  I  am 


topic  "Resolved :  The 


Executive  Control  c  f  tj.s.  Foreign  Policy 
Should  be  Slgniflcafitly  Curtailed,"  from 
my  office. 

It  was  a  long  ahd  often  frustrating 
year  for  Joel  Peruin.  Victories  in  the 
routine  toumamen  s  were  hard  to  come 
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by,  but  he  never  lowered  his  vision  of  the 
final  goal.  He  and  his  colleague  qualified 
to  represent  their  region  of  the  country 
at  the  national  championships,  and  en- 
tered the  grueling  4-day  competition  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  and  happy 
that,  at  the  end  of  that  tournament,  Mr. 
Perwin  and  liis  colleague  were  Judged  to 
be  the  best  collegiate  debaters  in  the  Na- 
tion, giving  Harvard  Its  first  national 
championship  in  many  years. 

Mr.  Perwin  deserves  the  congratula- 
tions and  respect  which  is  due  those 
whose  persistence  and  determination 
combine  with  talent  to  bring  them  to 
great  accomplishments. 

I  think  it  only  fair  to  warn  other  as- 
piring debate  champions  that  Joel 
Perwin  has  recently  written  again  for 
information  on  the  coming  year's  na- 
tional collegiate  topic.  I  know  our  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  wishing  him  con- 
gratulations and  success  in  the  coming 
year. 
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drawals  constitutes  a  well-consldered  slap  In 
the  face. 

Mr.  Nixon  took  the  only  course  open  to 
him  In  deferring  his  decision. 

To  proceed  with  the  announcement  of  fur- 
ther withdrawals  In  the  face  of  escalated  en- 
emy action  would  be  tantamount  to  waving 
the  white  flag  of  surrender. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  taken  the  prudent  course. 


AIR  PRANCE,  ALITALIA.  AND  BRIT- 
ISH OVERSEAS  AIRLINES  SHOULD 
BOYCOTT  OPENING  CEREMONIES 
AT  DAMASCUS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


or   ILLINOIS 


PRUDENT  COURSE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 


OP    GEORGIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10.  1969 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  desire  peace  and  I  am  sure  none  of  us 
desire  it  more  than  President  Nixon. 

Peace,  however,  is  not  always  easy  to 
come  by  and  peace  at  any  price  can  be 
too  costly.  Therefore,  the  President  must 
move  carefully  and  prudently  in  the 
quest  for  it. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  of  August  28  car- 
ried an  editorial  that  makes  this  point 
very  well: 

Prudent  Coitese 

President  Nixon's  announcement  that  he 
will  defer  a  decision  on  further  withdrawals 
of  U.S.  troopw  from  Vietnam  Is  the  only  ra- 
tional approach  to  the  upsurge  of  Viet  Cong 
attacks. 

The  President  made  his  initial  unilateral 
offer  to  withdraw  American  forces  from  Viet- 
nam as  a  conciliatory  gesture  toward  the 
Cong.  He  clearly  Indicated  that  any  sort  of 
favorable  response  from  the  enemy  would 
bring  about  further  troop  withdrawals. 

The  Initial  offer  was  ignored  for  awhile 
and  then  denounced.  But  a  lull  of  a  sort  did 
descend  on  the  battlefield  and  this  was  inter- 
preted as  a  favorable  response  from  the  Cong. 

The  enemy's  decision  to  break  this  lull 
and  escalate  hostlUtlee  could  only  serve  to 
give  President  Nixon  pause. 

To  continue  to  lower  our  strength  while 
the  enemy  was  incretkslng  the  intensity  of 
his  attacks  would  be  little  short  of  fool- 
hardy, 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  as  anxious  as  the  most  ardent 
dove  in  Congress  to  terminate  the  fighting  in 
Vietnam — perhaps  even  more  so,  for  he  has 
more  at  stake. 

But  the  difference  is  that  Mr.  Nixon 
realizes  the  United  States  cannot  simply  cut 
and  run.  as  some  doves  seem  to  think.  We 
have  a  position  of  trust  and  we  have  respon- 
sibilities which  we  cannot  eschew. 

And  as  much  as  the  President  would  like 
to  see  us  out  of  the  Vietnamese  abyss,  he 
realizes  that  It  must  be  accomplished  in 
orderly  fashion  and  with  a  modicum  of  self- 
respect. 

Consequently,  for  Hanoi  to  step  up  opera- 
tions Just  at  the  time  when  the  President  Is 
supposed  to  announce  further  troop  wlth- 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
on  September  15  the  Syrian  Government 
plans  to  open  Its  new  airfield  at  Damas- 
cus. 

The  Syrian  Government  is  arranging 
a  colorful  program  of  festivities  in  con- 
nection with  the  opening  of  this  new  air 
facility. 

Among  those  who  have  been  invited  to 
participate  in  these  opening  ceremonies 
are  three  international  csirriers  that 
operate  substantial  flights  into  the 
United  States.  These  are  Air  France, 
Alitalia,  and  BOAC. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  all  three  of 
these  airlines  would  boycott  the  opening 
of  the  Damascus  airfield  in  Syria  until 
such  time  as  the  Syrian  Government  re- 
leases the  two  passengers  who  have  been 
held  hostage  by  the  Syrian  Government 
since  the  TWA  airliner  was  hijacked  to 
Sjrria  more  than  10  days  ago. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  these 
three  international  airlines  would  dignify 
the  opening  ceremonies  of  an  airport  in 
a  country  that  is  the  first  nation  to  seize 
international  passengers  as  hostages  for 
a  bimch  of  hoodlum  hijackers. 

The  hijacking  itself  Is  indefensible  but 
the  fact  that  Syria  would  be  a  party  to 
this  hijacking  by  illegally  detaining  these 
two  Israel  passengers  on  an  American 
carrier  is  contemptable. 

I  call  upon  the  management  of  Air 
France,  Alitalia,  and  British  Overseas 
Airways,  in  the  name  of  decency,  to  an- 
nounce they  will  not  participate  in  the 
opening  ceremonies  of  the  airport  at 
Damascus  until  these  two  Israel  citizens 
who  were  legitimate  passengers  on  an 
American  carrier  are  released  forthwith 
by  the  Government  of  Syria. 

If  these  three  airlines  do  participate  in 
these  opening  ceremonies,  I  am  going  to 
call  upon  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists  and  all  other  labor  organi- 
zations In  the  United  States  to  refuse  to 
handle  any  work  on  aircraft  belonging 
to  these  three  airlines  landing  at  Ameri- 
can fields. 

I  have  called  for  a  boycott  of  Syria 
until  these  two  American  passengers  are 
released.  I  cannot  see  how  three  inter- 
national airlines  which  do  a  substantial 
traffic  in  the  United  States  can  remain 
aloof  to  the  fact  that  two  passengers  on 
an  American  airliner  hUacked  in  midair 
and  taken  to  Syria  continue  to  be  held 
hostage  by  the  Sjrrian  Govenmient  In 
violation  of  every  code  of  moral  conduct 
by  nations. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Governments  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Britain  will  impress  upwn  these  three 
airlines  which  carry  the  flags  of  these 
respective  coimtries  to  refuse  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Syrian  ceremonies. 

The  detention  of  these  two  American 
passengers  in  my  judgment  is  an  act  of 
international  piracy  and  deserves  the 
strongest  condemnation  by  all  nations. 


CARGO  DECLINE  STIRS  FEARS  OF 
SMALL  SHIP  COMPANIES 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 
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Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  8  months  I  have  included  in  the 
Record  a  number  of  statements  and  arti- 
cles on  the  deplorable  condition  of  our 
merchant  marine,  which  has  been  al- 
lowed to  deteriorate  and  dwindle,  while 
the  Soviet  Union  is  placing  a  high  pri- 
ority on  the  building  of  their  maritime 
industry.  The  merchant  marine  is  our 
fourth  line  of  defense,  and  it  has  per- 
formed exemplary  service  whenever  there 
has  been  a  call  to  arms. 

Another  example  of  the  bleak  future 
facing  a  maritime  industry  is  the  once 
profitable  two-way  hauling  of  ocean 
cargos  between  the  United  States  and 
India  by  four  American  steamship  com- 
panies, which  is  now  almost  extinct. 
Why?  The  Indian  Government  now  has 
a  fieet  of  fast  ocean  freighters  which  our 
foreign  aid  program  indirectly  brought 
into  being.  And  so  the  U.S.  propellers 
churn.  Where  to?  Either  toward  extinc- 
tion or  healthy  revitalization. 

Further  details  on  this  subject  are 
found  in  the  following  New  York  Times 
article  by  George  Home  published  on 
the  31st  of  August  entitled  "Cargo  De- 
cline Stirs  Fears  of  Small  Ship  Com- 
panies". 

Cargo  Declinb  Stirs  Fears  of  Small  Ship 

Companies 

(By  George  Home) 

An  Important  segment  of  the  merchant 
marine  Is  facing  a  serious  crisis,  with  the 
threat  of  ship  lay-ups  and  possible  bank- 
ruptcy for  numerous  small  companies,  op- 
erators warned  last  week. 

Nearly  40  ships  have  been  made  Idle  In 
recent  weeks,  most  of  them  World  War  II- 
vintage  vessels  on  the  verge  of  obsolescence. 

One  operator  wrote  a  letter  to  Federal  au- 
thorities and  warned  that  various  shlpllnes 
would  have  some  50  vessels  In  Idleness  for 
lack  of  cargoes  by  this  week. 

foreign-aid  cargoes  off 

The  companies  are  unsubsldlzed  concerns, 
tramp  operators,  mostly  small  outfits  with 
one  or  two  ships  that  depend  almost  wholly 
on  Government-aid  cargoes  and  military 
shipments  for  their  existence.  There  are  how- 
ever, some  larger  lines  facing  the  same 
problems. 

For  the  most  part,  they  blame  the  Govern- 
ment for  retaining  In  service,  particularly  tn 
the  Vietnam  emergency  seallft,  a  fleet  of 
Federally  owned  warbullt  ships  that  were 
withdrawn  from  the  National  Defense  Re- 
serve Fleet  bases  during  the  height  of  the 
Vietnam  operation. 

But  they  also  say  that  the  volume  of  for- 
eign-assistance cargoes  has  sharply  declined 
In  the  last  few  months. 
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There  Is  considerable  bitterness  among  the 
threatened  operators,  who  feel  that  they  are 
being  slighted  by  the  Navy's  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service.  At  the  height  of  the 
Vietnam  seallft  in  1965  and  1966  they  re- 
sponded to  tonnage  calls  and  put  their  ships 
In  the  emergency  service,  and  now  the  Navy 
Is  letting  them  "whither  and  die"  they  said. 

At  the  peak,  the  M.S.T.8.  was  using  172  of 
the  old  vessels  withdrawn  from  reserve  and 
patched  up  and  made  operable  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $400,000  each.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Navy  agency  had  239  ships  under  charter 
from  various  companies,  the  small  ones  and 
the  big  ones. 

The  reserve  ships  were  being  operated  for 
the  Navy  by  commercial  concerns,  under 
what  is  known  as  General  Agency  Agree- 
ments. 

According  to  figures  available  last  week,  the 
fleet  of  G.A.A.  ships  Is  now  down  to  about 
70  vessels,  and  the  chartering  of  privately 
owned  ships  has  been  reduced  to  about  140 
craft. 

Thus,  the  Industry  does  participate  in  all 
of  these  operations  in  one  way  or  another, 
but  the  critics  of  the  Government  say  that 
as  long  as  one  privately  owned  ship  is  Idle, 
the  Navy  should  not  be  employing  a  Govern- 
ment vessel. 

They  have  appealed  to  Maritime  Admin- 
istrator Andrew  E.  Gibson,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  he  has  taken  the 
matter  to  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John 
W.  Warner,  who  is,  Mr.  Gibson  said  In  a 
telephone  Interview,  doing  "everything  that 
he  can"  to  reduce  the  Government  fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Thomas  King,  deputy  com- 
mander of  M.S.T.S  ,  said  last  week  that  there 
was  a  "firm  schedule"  to  withdraw  the  G.A.A. 
ships  "as  circumstances  permit."  But  he 
added,  "it  has  to  be  done  with  Judgment." 

Admiral  King  said  that  berth  liner  ships 
carrying  parcel  M.S.T.S.  cargoes,  together 
with  outright  charters  of  private  freighters 
and  tankers,  were  carrying  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  agency's  entire  seallft. 

But  the  affected  industry  also  complains 
that  M.S.T.S.  Is  keeping  its  charter  rates  for 
private  ships  at  levels  below  what  It  costs 
them  to  operate  their  ships. 

All  of  the  lines  say  that  their  costs  have 
incresised  by  about  15  F>er  cent  In  the  current 
Inflationary  advance,  but  owing  In  part  also 
to  this  year's  wage  rises  for  seamen.  The 
M.S.T.S  rate  for  a  C-2  class  vessel  Is  around 
$3,520  a  day  but  many  owners  have  escala- 
tion clauses  to  cover  wage  Incresises.  Some 
of  the  small  lines  are  refusing  to  charter; 
Instead  they  are  lasrlng  up  their  ships,  and  a 
few  have  taken  a  cargo  on  a  one-way  voyage 
that  ends  In  the  sale  of  their  ships  for  scrap 
in  a  foreign  port. 

The  plight  of  the  private  vessels  Is  wor- 
sened by  their  age  and  inability  to  compete 
In  the  world  market  for  regular  commercial 
csirgo.  Prohibitive  insurance  rates  on  old 
ships  inhibits  them.  Many  of  them  are  close 
to  a  juncture  at  which  expensive  survey  and 
repairs  must  be  Incurred.  Moreover,  a  num- 
ber of  the  critic  companies  are  thinly  fi- 
nanced, and  the  Navy  Is  calling  for  a  show- 
ing of  financial  stability  before  granting 
long-term  contracts. 

In  both  the  shipping  industry  and  the 
Government,  bankruptcies  are  regarded  as 
inevitable.  Just  as  they  were  in  the  after- 
math of  the  Korean  conflict  In  the  19508, 
when  more  than  50  companies,  mostly  those 
relying  on  a  one-ship  of)eratlon,  went  out 
of  business  or  failed. 

The  gloomy  picture  in  this  segment  of 
the  fieet  Is  a  p^t  of  a  whole  chapter  In 
merchant  marine  deterioration.  Although  the 
country  has  many  fine  ships  built  by  the 
hard-core  subsidized  segment  (with  as  many 
20-knot  freighters  as  all  the  other  major 
maritime  nations  combined) ,  the  main  body 
of  the  fieet  is  old  and  worn  out.  In  another 
year  or  two.  80  per  cent  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine will  be  past  the  25-year  useful  life 
span. 
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What  worries  the  small  Independent  lines, 
the  tramp  operators  and  some  of  the  larger 
unsubsldlzed  companies  like  States  Marlne- 
Isthmlan,  which  owns  fifty  war-era  vessels. 
Is  what  they  consider  to  be  the  Inconstant 
support  from  the  Government,  particularly 
the  Navy. 

"One  thing  we  can't  survive,"  said  A.  The- 
odore DeSmedt,  president  of  States  Marlne- 
Isthmlan,  "is  governmental  competition. 
They  want  us  to  be  there  if  they  have  an 
emergency.  The  question  we  ask  Is  this:  for 
a  future  emergency  do  you  need  us,  do  you 
need  conventional  break-bulk  ships,  and  If 
so,  what  support  will  you  give  us  now,  so  we 
will  be  ready?" 

Not  all  the  Irritation  of  the  small  lines  Is 
aimed  at  Federal  agencies.  They  also  com- 
plain that  subsidized  companies,  already 
sustained  by  programed  Government  assist- 
ance, nose  out  the  unsubsldlzed  o{)erators 
In  competing  for  non-commercial  cargoes  be- 
cause they  have  better  fleets,  including  new 
tonnage,  which  only  the  aided  lines  can 
afford  to  build. 


MEMORIAL  TO  A  GALLANT 
MARINE 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10.  1969 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss 
of  a  son  is  always  a  cause  for  family 
sorrow.  But  how  much  more  so  when  the 
loss  of  the  young  man  occurs  on  a  for- 
eign battlefield  imder  the  cruel  and 
frightening  conditions  of  modern  war- 
fare. Indeed,  such  a  tragedy  is  often  at- 
tended by  bitterness  and  despair. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
parents  in  honor  and  eulogy  of  their 
fallen  hero  son.  In  its  brevity  and  sim- 
plicity it  is  an  expression  of  love  for  a 
son  and  faith  in  our  great  country  so 
moving  I  am  constrained  to  place  it  in 
the  Congressional  Record  as  a  perma- 
nent memorial  to  their  son,  and  to  honor 
the  families  and  sons  in  my  congres- 
sional district  who  have  similarly  demon- 
strated courage  and  devotion  to  our 
country;  those  who  have  made  sacrifices 
and  endured  anguish  far  beyond  the 
understanding  of  most  of  us. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Representative  James  Grover, 

Capitol. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Sir:  Our  Beloved  and  Precious  Son 
Robert,  a  very  brave  and  heroic  Marine  was 
killed  in  action  April  16,  1968. 

This  obituary  seems  so  light  but  Its  Im- 
pact Is  heavy.  In  his  short  20  years  of  life 
he  lived  and  accomplished  much.  He  loved 
his  family,  friends  and  college.  He  left  all 
to  serve  his  country  which  he  loved  best. 

He  was  at  Khe  Sanh  throughout  the  77 
day  Blege.  His  Battalion  took  the  worst  beat- 
ing in  Khe  Sanh.  After  surviving  the  elege 
and  being  sent  out  continuously  on  search 
and  destroy  missions,  He  lost  his  precious 
life  five  days  before  He  was  to  leave.  In  a 
battle  that  His  Buddies  told  us  "as  bad  as 
Khe  Sanh  was  this  last  one  was  truly  Hell." 

We  feel  it  would  be  fitting  and  proper  If  It 
is  possible  to  have  a  flag  that  has  flown  at 
the  Capitol,  to  be  flown  at  our  home  In 
Honor  and  Memory  of  our  Precious  Son 
Robert  D.  Clclo. 

Respectfully, 

Nellie  and  Vrro  Cicio. 
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Mr.  Speakeij.  I  will  indeed  send  a  flag 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cicio,  and  one  which 
will  be  flown  oyer  the  Capitol,  in  honor  of 
Marine  Rober|t  Cicio,  beloved  son  and 
patriot. 


THE  WAR 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

^r    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOui;  OP  REPRESEaJTATTVES 

Wednesday,  September  10.  1969 
Mr.  BINGRf  M.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Pete 
Hamill,  one  of  i  the  most  stimulating  col- 
umnists and  reporters  in  New  York,  has 
written  a  vertr  moving  and  justifiably 
aingry  column  on  some  of  the  human  as- 
pects of  the  \«iar  in  Vietnam.  This  col- 
umn, on  a  subject  about  which  so  much 
has  been  writien  that  it  seems  all  the 
phrases  would  j  be  worn  thin,  stands  out 
from  the  torreht  of  words.  A  number  of 
my  constituent  were  as  impressed  with 
it  as  Tam,  a^id  feel  it  deserves  wider 
a"ttenfl5h.  For  jthe  Record,  I  am,  there- 
fore, submittirig  a  copy  of  Mr.  Hamlll's 
article.  "The  \/ar,"  from  a  recent  issue 
of  the  New  Ycrk  Post: 
The  War 
(B?  Pete  Hamill) 

The  day  was  line  and  lovely,  one  of  those 
late  summer  Nrw  York  days  when  all  the 
girls  are  beautlf i  il  and  all  the  men  are  polite. 
In  dark  aitemoim  saloons,  there  was  warm 
talk  about  the  Mets.  Men  headed  for  the 
parks  to  play  liall  with  children.  On  the 
piers,  you  saw  k  ngshoremen  taking  off  their 
shirts  to  spend  i  few  sweet  hours  watching 
the  barges  slice  up  the  rivers.  It  was  a  day 
made  for  small  wonders,  but  Roy  Peterson. 
Gerald  Sllverste  n  and  Richard  Dorla  were 
not  here  to  eel  sbrate  them.  Roy  Peterson, 
Gerald  Sllverste  In  and  Richard  Dorla  are 
dead. 

They  died  In  the  swamps  and  muck  of 
Vietnam,  and  tleir  blood  is  on  our  hands. 
We  have  rather  given  up  on  stopping  that 
war:  It  has  become  some  strange  and  ter- 
minal disease,  oiie  that  seems  out  of  human 
control.  The  slick  diplomats  sit  In  Paris, 
Richard  Nixon  md  his  agents  sit  In  San 
Clemente.  and  (very  week  the  best  young 
people  we  all  ki  ow  are  shipped  out  to  die. 

It  Is  Richard  fixon's  war  now.  but  nobody 
seems  to  care.  1<  ixon  got  a  lot  of  publicity 
by  ordering  25.0(0  men  home,  but  there  was 
little  notice  thai  at  that  rate  it  would  take 
23  years  for  us  tj  get  out  of  Vietnam.  Some 
nerve  of  moral  outrage  seems  to  have  died 
in  us;  the  Greea  Berets  get  Involved  In  a 
gangland-style  murder,  and  we  read  it  as  If 
It  were  a  movie,  and  not  the  act  of  men  from 
a  democracy.  Tho  troops  of  Company  A,  sick 
and  bone-weary  their  nerves  shredded  by 
too  much  death  a  nd  slaughter,  refuse  to  move 
out  and  their  ac;lon  is  treated  as  a  one-day 
curiosity,  Insteac  of  one  of  the  most  damn- 
ing Judgments  ;et  made  about  ovir  filthy 
conunltment. 

Already  there  ire  38,000  young  men  dead. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  who  are 
maimed  and  cri  spied,  men  with  steel  and 
plastic  where  tt  elr  bones  once  were,  men 
with  p>oLsonous  dreams  In  the  dark  of  night, 
men  whose  eyes  will  never  see  a  flower  In 
spring,  men  whc  will  never  play  ball  with 
their  children  at  dusk  because  It  takes  arms 
and  legs  to  do  so.  Those  young  men  will  carry 
the  Infection  of  1  he  Nam  across  all  the  sum- 
mers of  their  lives. 

Roy  Peterson,  s  Pfc.  in  the  Army,  will  hear 
no  brass  bands  at  Seattle;  he  will  never  loll 
on  the  corner  ol  E.  17th  St.  and  Av.  S  In 
Brooklyn,  watching  the  girls  go  by,  or  talking 
about    the    Met«.    Warrant    Officer    Gerald 
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SUventMn  will  not  walk  the  Grand  Con- 
course with  hi*  wife,  or  play  a  radio  on  a 
stretch  of  siimxner  saad,  or  feel  himself 
Uckled  by  the  rub  of  love.  SP/4  Richard 
I>orla  win  never  hold  a  son  in  bl«  arms,  or 
feel  wonder,  or  have  a  beer  with  his  friends 
In  White  Plains.  For  them,  the  war  is  over. 
They  bad  the  worst  luck  of  all;  to  be  young 
and  brave  In  a  bad  time. 

And  yet  we  owe  them  something.  We  owe 
them  the  promise  that  no  more  of  their 
friends  will  die.  It  st^ould  be  our  duty  to 
change  all  of  this  around,  to  stop  this  slow 
and  filthy  dance  on  the  killing  ground,  and 
let  our  young  men  live  out  their  lives.  It  is  a 
measure  of  bow  much  Vietnam  has  corrupted 
our  senMbllltlee  that  we  seem  unable  any- 
more to  act  on  such  promises. 

The  other  night  In  Brooklyn  I  was  drink- 
ing with  some  young  men.  all  of  whom  had 
survived  the  Nam.  Not  one  could  think  of 
anything  he  bad  done  there  which  was  sweet 
and  honorablje.  They  hated  the  war  when 
they  were  there:  they  hate  It  more  now. 

You  can  con  a  generation  Just  so  much. 
And  these  young  men  know  now  that  they 
were  conned,  that  the  brave  politicians  had 
never  had  the  guts  to  bring  this  war  to  an 
end.  They  know  that  If  every  Cksngreeeman. 
Senator  and  employe  of  the  Defense  Dept. 
were  sent  to  Vietnam  as  troops,  the  war 
would  be  over  tomorrow.  If  Mendel  Rivers 
had  to  carry  an  M-16  up  Ntil  Lon  Mountain 
he  wouldn't  be  so  brave  with  his  mouth.  But 
we  know  how  wars  are  put  together:  old  men. 
rheumy  with  bitterness,  corruption  and 
power,  start  the  wars;  young  men  fight  them. 

And  this  time  we  have  asked  them  to  fight 
on  the  wrong  side.  Oui  alUec  are  the  most 
debased,  corrupt  government  in  Southeast 
Asia,  a  collection  of  blackmailers,  thugs  and 
toUlitarlans.  They  are  fighting  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  Swiss  bank  accounts;  when 
the  war  is  over,  they  will  lie  on  the  Riviera; 
Roy  Peterson.  Gerald  SUversteln  and  Albert 
Dorla  will   not  share   their  champagne. 

When  my  brother  John  was  there  as  an 
airborne  medic  earlier  this  year,  he  found 
himself  searching  the  bodies  of  North  Viet- 
namese soldiers  who  had  been  killed  some- 
where near  Bong  Son.  In  the  pockets  of  one 
of  them  he  found  a  wallet.  The  wallet  con- 
tained pictures  of  the  dead  man's  wife  and 
children,  and  a  magazine  photograph  of 
John  P.  Kennedy.  There  was  no  way  to  find 
out  why,  but  I  would  certainly  have  preferred 
to  talk  for  a  few  hours  with  that  young 
Vietnamese  than  with  Melvln  Laird.  That, 
of  course,  will  never  happen  because  like 
38,000  of  our  teave  children,  he  too  was  dead. 


WASHINGTON,  DC,  TRANSPORTA- 
TION PROBLEMS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  10.  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  time  back  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
pressure  from  this  Congress  bowed  to 
congressional  demands  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge  and  freeway  system. 
In  return  the  District  believed  fimds  for 
construction  of  a  much  needed  subway 
system  would  be  freed.  Those  funds  have 
not  been  freed  and  the  public  and  jour- 
nalistic reaction  to  the  arbitrary  de- 
mands of  Congress  becomes  more  bitter. 

So  that  we  may  see  ourselves  as  we 
are  seen  by  the  public,  I  ask  that  a  letter 
published  in  the  September  6,  1969,  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Afro-American^ 
be  reprinted  in  this  Record  along  with  an 
article  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
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on  August  24,  1969.  Both  are  representa- 
tive of  the  reaction  to  the  congressional 
use  of  force  in  this  dispute: 

Case  Against  F1«ewats 

Dear  AFRO : 

President  Richard  M.  Nlxon  would  surely 
be  well-advised  to  keep  the  following  points 
in  mind  as  he  and  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Secretary  John  A.  Volpe  go  forward  with 
their  new  freeway  program  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  P\)r  example: 

1.  A  local  newspaper  pointed  out  that 
"most  Waahlngtonlans  who  would  be  dis- 
placed are  black  and  most  suburbanites  are 
white,  and  the  suburbanites  would  presum- 
ably make  g:reater  use  of  the  roads.  Everyone 
who  has  studied  the  problem  at  all  knows 
that  these  roads  are  for  white  suburban  com- 
muters, and  question  the  use  of  90-10  Federal 
funds  to  build  conamuter  roads,  disguised  as 
Interstate  highways. 

2.  The  second  victim  of  President  Nixon's 
new  road  program  was  the  DC.  City  Council, 
it  Is  now  clear.  The  Black  United  Front,  for 
Instance,  has  asked  those  black  councUmen 
who  voted  for  the  Nixon  highway  program, 
the  Rev.  Jerry  Moore,  Sterling  Tucker,  Jo- 
seph Yeldell,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Haywood,  to 
send  their  resignations  to  President  Nixon, 
and  have  also  demanded  home  rule.  This  Is- 
sue will  heat  up. 

3.  The  first  victim  of  President  Nixon's 
new  highway  program  for  the  District  Is 
peace  and  stability  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. More  black  citizens  and  their  families 
will  be  displaced  by  Pres.  Nixon's  highway 
program  than  were  displaced  by  the  Elsen- 
hower-Nlxon  Southwest  Urban  Renewal  Proj- 
ect in  1953.  23,500  citizens  were  displaced 
from  the  SW  urban  renewal  project,  70  per 
cent  of  them  low-Income  Blacks. 

4.  The  shape  of  the  dismal  future  in  the 
District  was  predicted  at  a  St.  Louis  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Road  Builders  Associa- 
tion by  Richard  J.  Whalen,  a  writer  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  a  recognized  na- 
tional authority  on  the  Federal  Highway 
Program,  who  said  that  black  citizens  of 
Washington.  D.C.  will  refuse  "to  allow  white 
men's  highways  to  run  through  black  men's 
bedrooms.  And  behind  this  refusal  lies  raw, 
violent,  physical  power." 

5.  Rep.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins  of  the  Watta 
area  of  Loe  Angeles  has  Introduced  a  new 
bill,  H.R.  13487,  "to  reduce  the  number  of 
homes  and  small  businesses  destroyed  by 
Federally-aided  programs  which  use  eminent 
domain  jxjwers  to  excess,"  a  measure  which 
is  long-overdue  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  bill  should  be  supported  by  all  citi- 
zens opposed  to  the  destructive  new  road 
program  approved  by  the  City  Council,  and 
by  those  who  realize  that  home  ownership 
and  "a  piece  of  the  action"  will  stabilize 
black  residential  and  business  areas.  This  bill 
would  provide  the  black  business  areas  on 
U  Street  and  elsewhere  In  the  District  the 
same  kind  of  favorable  zoning  given  the  white 
areas  to  prevent  slum  and  blight. 

City  planners  in  Tokyo  have  now  provided 
high  buildings  to  relieve  pressure  on  the 
soaring  price  of  land  which  will  make  it 
possible  to  compete  with  the  suburbs  which, 
as  here,  are  getting  the  Jobs  and  new  hous- 
ing. We  can  and  should  learn  from  other 
cities  from  Los  Angeles  to  Tokyo,  how  they 
use  land  and  prevent  slums  and  blight  and 
rebuild  burned  out  areas  devastated  by  war, 
arson,  slums,  blight,  poor  planning,  etc. 

6.  The  Evening  Star,  which  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  new  Nixon  Highway  Pro- 
gram, published  on  August  10,  1969.  page 
A-C.  a  map  showing  the  freeway  related  to 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  in  a  tunnel  under 
K  Street.  This  route  would  not  displace  a 
single  family  or  business.  However.  If  this 
freeway  Is  built  In  the  Florida  Avenue-U 
Street  corridor,  thousands  of  black  citizens 
and  hundreds  of  black  small  business  will 
be  displaced.  President  Nixon  must  see  to  It 
that  this  freeway  is  built  In  a  tunnel  imder 
K  St.,  and  citizens,  black  and  white,  of  the 
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District  and  of  suburban  VlrglnU  and  Mary- 
land must  Join  together  on  this  Issue,  to 
make  certain  it  is  built  there  and  not  In  the 
black  areas. 

7  Secretary  of  Transportation  Alan  Boya 
dropped  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  and  Its 
related  freeway.  The  Washington  Post  (Aug. 
19)  said:  "ECTC's  view  was  lent  some  legit- 
imacy by  former  Transportation  Secretary 
Alan  S.  Boyd.  He  once  recalled  publicly  that 
the  North  Central  (Freeway)  had  been  shift- 
ed from  the  predominantly  white  Wisconsin 
Avenue  corridor  to  a  predominantly  black 
area  of  Northeast  Washington."  Secretary 
Boyd  also  said  that  the  Wisconsin  Avenue 
corridor  Is  the  logical  route  for  the  North 
Central.  He  said  white  political  clout  moved 
the  freeway.  ,  »v,» 

We  are  convinced  that  the  study  of^e 
North  Central  Freeway  required  by  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Act  of  1968  If  carried  out  in 
a  fair  and  objective  way,  as  It  mmt  be,  vrtu 
show  one  of  two  things  (a)  that  it  U  not 
needed,  or  (b)  that  Secretary  Boyd  was 
right  and  that  the  Wisconsin  Avenue  corri- 
dor is  the  logical  place  to  build  the  North 
Central.  ,^       ^   .  _ 

Clearly,  the  North  Central  should  not  be 
built  in  Northeast  Washington  and,  wherever 
It  is  built.  It  should  be  built  In^a  tunnel  to 
avoid  displacement  of  famUles  and  busi- 
nesses—Just as  the  Evening  Star  has  said 
the  freeway  related  to  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  will  be  bvUlt  in  a  tunnel  under  K 
Street  Wisconsin  Ave.  surely  deserves  to  have 
the  same  protection  as  the  Evening  Star 
would  provide  for  K  Street— and  this  goes 
for  all  areas  traversed  by  the  North  Central 
and  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  freeway  con- 
nector. 

8  The  Emergency  Committee  on  the  Trans- 
portation Crisis  has  labelled  as  "an  unprece- 
dented intervention"  In  court  matters  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  statement,  in  a  "Dear  BUI 
letter  to  Chairman  William  H.  Natcher  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  that  he  has  dl- 
rect«d  Attorney  General  Mitchell  and  Trans- 
portation Secretary  Volpe  to  help  the  D.C. 
Government  "vigorously  defend"  any  law 
suits  attacking  the  new  Nixon  Highway  Pro- 
gram. 

Surely  such  manipulation  of  the  courts — 
coming  on  top  of  the  plans  of  President 
Nixon  to  build  the  North  Central  Freeway, 
and  the  Freeways  related  to  the  Three  Sis- 
ters Bridge,  in  the  black  areas  of  Washington 
to  protect  and  preserve  the  white  areas— are 
the  very  things  which  will  heighten  racial 
tension  and  harden  the  resolve  of  District 
citizens  in  Northeast  Washington,  and  in  the 
Florida  Avenue-U  Street  corridor,  to  preserve 
their  homes  and  businesses. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  people  of  both 
races  have  been  working  for  good  race  re- 
lations, it  is  clear  that  President  Nixon  has 
been  very  Ill-advised,  Indeed,  to  take  posi- 
tions and  advance  programs  which  are  so 
clearly  destructive  of  the  homes  and  busi- 
nesses of  black  citizens. 

President  Nixon  should  be  the  first  to 
recognize  that  his  AdminUtration,  as  well  as 
the  courts,  will  suffer  if  the  courts  come  to 
be  dominated  by  the  hlghway-parklng-truck- 
ing-blg-business-whlte-only  lobbies,  and  the 
suburban  country  club  set.  which  are  pul- 
ing the  new  Nixon  Highway  Program.  The 
courts  will  undoubtedly  react  strongly  to 
any  suggestion  that  they  are  the  "willing 
tooU"  of  the  white  suburbs  against  the  Inner 

cltv. 

And  President  Nixon  owes  it  to  the  black 
citizens  of  Washington  to  take  special  and 
definitive  steps  to  avoid  the  kind  of  thing 
which  took  place  In  Nashville.  Tennessee. 
Here  is  what  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
wrote  about  the  Federal  Highway  Program  in 
Nashville  on  December  14,  1968 — 

"A  three-mile  segment  of  the  inner  loop  of 
Interstate  Highway  40  will  pass  through 
North  Nashville,  the  city's  oldest  ghetto,  de- 
stroying or  seriously  dUrupting  234  colored- 
owned  businesses  with  a  gross  annual  volume 
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of  $11,700,000.  These  represent  more  than  80 
percent  of  all  the  colored-owned  businesses 
in  Nashville's  home  county  .  .  .  A3  1-40 
marches  through  the  ghetto,  and  feeder 
streets  such  as  Jefferson  are  widened,  the 
bulldozer  will  level  about  650  houses,  27 
apartment  buildings  and  several  churches. 
An  area  of  almost  100  square  blocks  will  be 
walled  off.  Even  those  businesses  not  marked 
for  physical  destruction  face  financial  ruin 
as  their  cuBtomers  flee. 

"The  route  of  1-40  was  briefly  discussed  at 
only  one  poorly  advertised  public  hearing  in 
May,  1957.  For  a  decade,  when  colored  people 
inquired  about  it,  they  were  told  that  the 
route    was     preliminary'    and     subject     to 
change.'  Without  further  hearings,  the  state 
quietly  committed  $10  million  to  engineering 
studies  and  land  acquisition.  In  a  suit  that 
they  fought  to  the  US   Supreme  Court,  the 
colored  people,  organized  as  the  1-40  Steering 
Committee,  contended  that  inadequate  public 
hearings  and  the  lack  of  any  study  of  the 
economic    and    social    consequences   of   the 
highway  violated  federal  law.  Beyond  that, 
they    charged    that    the    right    of    way    was 
chosen    on    a    racially    discriminatory    basis. 
(Note— there  has  been  no  such  study  here.) 
"...  The  expressway  Is  needed,  so  the  local, 
state  and  federal  governments  maintain,  to 
speed  through  traffic  across  the  state  from 
Memphis  to  KnoxvlUe.  In  practice,  the  road 
will  be  most  useful  to  white  commuters  from 
the  suburbs  of  East  and  South  Nashville  on 
their  dally  trips  to  work  In  West  Nashville's 
growing  industrial  complex.  The  unemployed 
and  underemployed  colored  people  of  North 
Nashville,  who  number  one  In  four  of  the 
working-age  population,  will  be  able  to  sit  on 
their  crumbling  porches  and  watch  the  white 
men's  cars  whiz  by.  In  countless  ways  the 
expressway   will   remind   the   colored   people 
that   they   stand   outside   the   'system'   that 
built  It.  The  construction  of  Nashville's  self- 
destructive  expressway  Is  a  symptom  of  the 
deepest  crisis  of  the  American  environment^ 
9  Many  diverse  groups  have  aided  in  fight- 
ing the  destructive  freeways  in  Washington. 
DC    These  groups  Include  the  two  old-line 
citizen   and   civic  Federations,   the   M^way 
Civic  Association,  the  Kalorama,  and  DuPont 
Circle  and  Georgetown,  Citizens  Associations, 
the    Emergency    Committee    on    the    Trans- 
portation Crisis,  the  Democratic  Party,  the 
Committee  for  the  Rights  of  the  Washington 
D  C   Business  Community,  the  Committee  of 
100   on   the   Federal    City.   The   Democratic 
Party  put  the  DC.  freeway  Issue  on  the  ballot 
last    year    and    the    citizens    demanded    a 
referendum  to  decide  freeways  by  a  vote  of 

93,000  to  4,000. 

The  Federation  of  Citizens  Associations  on 
July  24  (it  is  largely  white)  recommended 
that  consideration  of  additional  gateways  and 
freeways  In  the  District  of  Columbia  "be  de- 
ferred untU  the  rapid  transit  system  is  in 
operation  and  the  need  for  such  additional 
freeways  has  been  demonstrated.  Included  In 
the  programs  which  we  recommend  be  de- 
ferred are  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  and  the 
North  Central  Freeway."  ThU  clearly  Is  not 
Just  a  cause  for  black  citizens. 

The  DC  Federation  of  Civic  Associations 
voted  on  July  25  to  participate  »°  *  1^^^"' 
if  necessary,  to  stop  construction  of  the  -Three 
Sisters  Bridge  and  the  North  Central  Free- 
way as  a  price  for  a  start  to  the  subway  sys- 
tem The  Evening  Star  (July  26)  also  re- 
ported that  the  Federation  voted  to  lobby  on 
Capitol  Hill  against  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge 
and  its  related  freeway,  and  the  North  Central 
Freeway. 

These  are  the  groups,  representing  all  but 
a  tiny  handful  of  District  citizens,  which  the 
Post  and  Star  regulariy  denounced  as  "noisy 
extremists."  Most  of  those  pushing  the  free- 
ways and  parking  plans  are  white  suburban- 
ites, whom  these  papers  support. 

10  The  Emergency  Committee  on  the 
Transportation  Crisis  (ECTC).  which  has 
fought  the  freeways  hard  and  well,  will  begin 
circulation  of  charts  in  the  Florida  Avenue- 


U  Street  corridor  In  a  lew  days  showing  the 
homes  and  businesses  which  will  be  destroyed 
to  make  way  for  the  freeway  connector  to 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge,  we  have  been  ad- 
vised by  R.  H.  Booker,  chairman,  and  Sam 
Abbot,    publicity   director.    Buildings    to    be 
taken  Include  the  headquarters  building  of 
Pride.  Inc.  at  16th  Street  and  U  Street.  NW. 
11.  Rep.  Hale  Boggs.  a  leading  Democrat  In 
the  Congress,  on  August  11  in  a  speech  on 
the  House  floor,  called  for  the  formation  of 
an  ad  hoc  committee  here  composed  of  civic 
and  citizens  groups  and  individuals  which 
win  bring  all  factions  together  to  meet  with 
top  Federal  officials.  It  is  high  time  that  such 
an    aU    Inclusive    ad    hoc    committee    was 
formed  to  deal  with  the  highway  Issue,  in- 
stead of  letting  the  freeway  issue  be  dictated 
by  the  hlghway-parking-trucking-blg  busi- 
ness  lobbies  which   are  big  contributors   to 
the  Republican  Party.  Rep.  Boggs  helped  stop 
the  Freeway  in  New  Orleans,  after  two  were 
stopped  in  New  York.  The  issue  was  aptly 
framed    by   Rep.    Edwards    (D-Calif.)    In   a 
speech  on  the  House  Floor  on  August  11,  in 
which  he  said  this  about  the  situation  here: 
"I   am   ashamed   of  the  recent  misuse  of 
Congressional   power  in  this  District,  I  am 
ashamed  of  the  use  of  blackmail,  vrithdrawal 
of  funds,  aid  threats  used  to  blackjack  the 
City  council  of  Washington,  DC.  Into  ac- 
cepting a  freeway  plan  and  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge. 

"I  wonder  If  this  House  of  Representatives 
might    consider    allowing    the    citizens    of 
Washington  to  have  their  views  represented 
in  our  deliberations.  In  particular.  I  would 
suggest   the   Congress   allow   the   people   of 
Washington  to  vote  on  the  freeway  and  on 
the    bridge — a    referendum    as    has    already 
been  proposed— and  that  Congress  abide  by 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Washington.  We 
are    or   at  least  we  are  supposed   to  be.  a 
Republic  and  we  do,  or  at  least  we  are  sup- 
posed to,  represent  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
"For  those  who  decry  civil  disorder,  and  I 
am  one  of  them.  I  would  remind  them  of 
the  duties  of  goverimient.  In  December  16. 
1773   the  people  of  Boston  made  known  their 
feelings  about  taxation  without  representa- 
tion I  do  not  recommend  such  a  party  to  the 
people  of  Washington.  DC.  but  I  do  hope 
they  will  be  allowed   to  make  their  wishes 
known  to  this  Congress  and  that  this  Con- 
eress  will  respond  to  them." 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Elus. 
Chairman,  Committee  for  the  Rights  of 
the  D.C.  small  Business  Community. 
George  Frain. 
Delegate,  D.C.  Federation  of  Citizens  As- 
sociations. 

Catherine  McCarron. 
Post   President.  DuPont  Circle  Citizens 
Association. 

Philip  Brown, 
Delegate.  DC.  Federation  of  Citizens  As- 
sociations. 

Sylvia  L.  Kohrn. 
Property  Ovmer.  Silver  Spring.  Md.  and 
Washington.  D.C. 


District  of  Columbia,  to  Gain  Subwat.  Ac- 
cepts Bridge  and  Freeway  It  Did  Not  Want 
(By  Paul  Delaney) 

Washington,  Aug.  23— The  District  of 
Columbia,  after  decades  of  controversy.  Is 
getting  a  new  subway  to  help  solve  lis  trans- 
portation problems.  It  also  will  get  a  $105- 
mlUlon  Federal  contribution  to  Its  budget. 
Its  authority  to  tax  real  estate  and  personal 
property  will  not  be  tampered  with. 

But  it  win  also  be  given  a  new  bridge 
across  the  Potomac  River  and  another  free- 
way   which  Its  City  Council  does  not  want. 

The  passions  over  the  issue  are  so  strong 
that  they  have  produced  a  physical  clash 
that  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  two  elected 

The  arrests  came  earlier  thU  month  during 
a  meeting  at  which  the  council,  bowing  to 
Congressional  pressure,  voted  to  approve  a 
package  deal  in  which  It.  in  effect,  accepted 
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the  bridge  and  tl^e  freeway  as  the  price  tor 
winning  the  subiiray  and  other  benefits  It 
wanted. 

ncHT  TOR  Hom  txnx 

To  Washington  citizens,  the  freeway-sub- 
way  battle  Is  symboUc  of  the  long  fight  for 
home  rule. 

When  President  Johnson  Issued  a  1967  ex- 
ecutive order  th»t  established  a  new  city 
government  und^r  the  Reorganization  Act. 
most  officials  kneyi  they  were  not  really  tak- 
ing any  authority]  for  running  the  city  away 
from  Ckingress.  But  many  had  hoped  that 
Congress  would  npt  seek  to  thwart  the  new 
City  Council  If  It  was  acting  In  a  united 
fashion  to  carry  out  the  clear  will  of  the 
people. 

Now,  such  leaders  as  Vlc«  Chairman  Ster- 
ling Tucker  say  tha^  the  freeway-subway 
fight  has  made  it  clear  that  the  city  Is  still 
under  the  rule  of  a  national  legislature  that 
it  can  neither  ele^t  nor  greatly  tnfiuence. 

They  fear  that  the  present  city  government 
may  have  been  flermanently  damaged  and 
may  never  gain  thje  confidence  of  the  people. 

"Of  course  our  l^age  siiffered,"  commented 
Mr.  Tucker.  "It  m^y  come  to  the  point  where 
we  all  might  hav^  to  resign,  the  Mayor  and 
council.".  .. 

,  UCONCRBS  S    PREDOMINATIS" 

CouncUwoman  I  'oUy  Shackleton  remarked : 
"The  significant  thing  about  the  fight  was 
that  Congress  shoved  us  who  was  boss.  Every- 
body was  much  too  optimistic  that  we  had 
power  and  really  were  a  City  Council.  But 
when  we  get  Intc  a  crunch,  Congress  pre- 
dominates. That's  the  way  It  is.  We  should 
have  known  it." 

Adding  to  the  frustration  of  District 
residents  is  the  fa:t  that  antlfreeway  forces 
are  winning  some  battles  against  new  urban 
roads  in  such  cltlea  as  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, New  Orleans  and  New  York. 

The  bridge  plan  was  strongly  backed  by 
Washington  merciants,  who  believed  the 
proposal  would  bring  carloads  of  siirburban 
shoppers  into  their  downtown  stores. 

But  It  was  vigor  ovisly  fought  by  residents 
who  said  its  approaches  would  obliterate  a 
scenic  section  of  the  historic  Georgetown 
shoreline  and  further  congest  crowded  city 
streets.  Many  blac^  residents  feared  the  free- 
way would  sweep  through  their  neighbor- 
hoods, displacing  hundreds. 

aiLUC  TANT    ACTION 
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House  Appropriations  subcommittee  on  the 
District. 

The  new  City  Council,  tsklng  office  In  1967, 
was  directed  by  President  Johnson  to  work 
with  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission to  develop  a  major  comprehensive 
transportation  plan  for  the  District.  The 
commission  and  the  old  form  of  government, 
the  three-man  Board  of  Commissioners,  had 
never  been  able  to  sigree  on  a  plan,  though 
freeway  construction  was  proceeding  from 
plans  adopted  by  the  old  board. 

In  a  series  of  public  hearings  directly  and 
indirectly  involving  freeways,  testimony 
from  public  groups  was  overwhelmingly 
against  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  and  the 
North  Central  Freeway.  Support  for  the  free- 
way project  was  voiced  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Trade  and  several  representatives 
of  trucking  concerns. 

PROJECTS   XLIMINATZD 

Responding  to  what  appeared  to  be  the 
expressed  demands  of  the  people,  the  new 
council  and  the  newly  constituted  planning 
commission  adopted  a  plan  that  omitted  the 
bridge  and  freeway,  thereby  eliminating  the 
two  projects  specifically  called  for  by  the 
Highway  Act  of  1968. 

That  act  was  the  basis  of  Mr.  Natcher's  per- 
sistence. He  would  not  tolerate  the  coxincll's 
defying  an  act  of  Congress.  He  then  tied 
release  of  money  to  begin  construction  of 
the  $2.5-bllllon  98-mlle  subway  to  the  start 
of  construction  of  the  bridge  and  finding  an 
alternate  route  for  the  freeway. 

The  council.  In  its  opposition,  was  acting 
on  direction  of  President  Johnson,  who  noted 
that  he  would  have  vetoed  the  act  If  he  had 
thought  the  council  would  have  to  follow 
what  he  considered  to  be  an  Illegal  attempt 
of  Congress  to  tell  the  District  it  had  to  build 
a  bridge  and  freeway  it  did  not  want.  Free- 
way foes  have  already  notified  the  city  they 
Intend  to  file  court  suits  to  test  the  legality 
of  the  provision  of  the  act  that  forces  the 
city  to  build  the  bridge  and  freeway. 

The  first  Indication  that  some  members 
of  the  council  were  sympathetic  to  the  cause 
of  the  freeway  foes  came  during  considera- 
tion of  the  1969  budget.  A  motion  to  cut 
freeway  money  out  of  the  budget  lost  by  only 
one  vote. 

Two  months  later.  In  February  1968,  a 
Federal  court  ruled  that  the  city  had  violated 
an  old  statute  in  falling  to  hold  public  hear- 
ings on  freeways,  and  work  on  four  projects 
was  stopped. 

ORGANIZATION    REVIVED 

Those  two  events  put  new  life  into  an  orga- 
nization that  had  been  fighting  freeways 
for  several  years,  but  with  little  success— 
the  Emergency  Committee  on  the  Transpor- 
tation Crisis. 

The  committee's  leaders  were  R.  H.  Booker, 
a  28-year-old  dashlkl-wearlng  black  clerk 
with  the  General  Services  Administration, 
and  Sammie  Abbott.  58,  a  slightly  built  white 
resident  of  Maryland  who  operates  a  business 
here. 

The  committee  exerted  a  major  influence 
on  the  coimcil  and  its  first  chairman.  John 
W.  Hechlnger.  owner  of  a  chain  of  hardware- 
lumber  stores  who  was  converted  to  the  cause 
of  the  black  poor  In  Washington  and  kept 
the  pressure  on  the  entire  city  government. 

But  Congressional  overseers  of  the  Dis- 
trict were  accustomed  to  be  obeyed.  Two  men 
accustomed  to  carrying  out  Congressional 
orders  In  the  District  were  Mayor  Walter  E. 
Washington  and  Deputy  Mayor  Thomas  W. 
Fletcher.  They  urged  a  compromise,  and  Mr. 
Fletcher  at  one  point  accepted  the  Congres- 
sional plan  in  a  deal  that  Mayor  Washington 
later  disclaimed. 

THREE    VACANCIES 

After  the  election  of  1968.  it  was  felt  that 
President  Nixon  would  fill  three  vacancies  on 
the  council,  including  those  of  chairman  and 
vice  chairman,  with  persons  who  would  ac- 
cede to  Congress.  But  he  did  not. 

He  appointed  as  chairman  Gilbert  Hahn 
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Jr.,  a  Republican  lawyer  and  former  money 
raiser  for  Republicans  In  New  York  City:  as 
vice  chairman.  Sterling  Tucker,  a  Democrat 
who  Is  an  0rban  League  official,  and  as  the 
third  member,  the  Rev.  Jerry  Moore  Jr..  a 
Republican,  pastor  of  a  middle  class  black 
Baptist  church  a  few  blocks  from  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  Hahn  was  not  committed  either  way 
when  he  took  office  in  March,  but  a  month 
later  he  came  out  forcefully  against  the 
projects  "because  my  clients,  the  people  of 
the  District,  don't  want  them." 

With  this  stand,  Mr.  Hahn,  whose  family 
owns  a  chain  of  shoe  stores  In  the  Washing- 
ton area,  gained  many  supporters  and  the 
confidence  of  both  white  conservatives  and 
black  militants. 

CONGRESS    DEFIED 

The  Hahn-led  council  defied  Congress, 
taking  on  all  challengers.  Corporation  Coun- 
sel Charles  T.  Duncan  ruled  that  Mayor  Wash- 
ington could  let  contracts  for  the  Three  Sis- 
ters Bridge  without  council  authority. 

Mr.  Hahn  dared  the  Mayor  to  do  It. 

But  Congressional  pressure  mounted  and 
appeared  irresistible  to  a  majority  of  coun- 
cllmen. 

In  Washington  the  freeway-subway  issue 
had  been  made  part  of  nearly  every  issue. 
The  budget  was  in  Jeopardy.  Programs  were 
being  cut  from  appropriations,  and  revenue 
proposals  were  threatened.  The  pressures 
mounted.  When  Mr.  Hahn  finally  called  a 
meeting  for  Aug.  9,  the  end  was  already  in 
sight. 

After  the  meeting  was  disrupted  and  vio- 
lence broke  out,  14  persons  were  arrested, 
Including  Mr.  Booker  and  Mr.  Abbott.  Also 
Jailed  were  Julius  Hobson.  a  member  of  the 
school  board,  and  Bruce  Terrls,  chairman  of 
the  District  Democratic  Central  Committee. 
Ironically,  Mr.  Hobson  and  Mr.  Terris  are 
members  of  the  only  two  political  bodies 
directly  elected  by  the  citizens  of  Washing- 
ton. 

After  the  vote.  Mrs.  Shackleton  a  tough 
former  District  Democratic  national  commlt- 
teewoman  and  Councilman  Stanley  J.  Ander- 
son, the  two  who  cast  the  two  dissenting 
votes,  both  broke  dowa  and  wept. 

"This  whole  episode  shows  that  we  are  a 
creature  of  Congress,  a  kind  of  amoral  crea- 
ture." Mr.  Tucker  said.  "Our  political  soul 
belongs  to  someone  else." 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  10,  1969 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Charles 
S.  JoELsoN  as  he  leaves  the  House  to  be- 
come a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
New  Jersey. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Joelson  will  exhibit 
the  same  kind  of  insight,  creativity,  com- 
passion, and  diligence  in  his  new  judicial 
role  that  he  did  as  a  legislator.  Through 
his  exemplary  work  on  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. Mr.  Joelson  gained  a  richly  de- 
served reputation  as  a  man  of  integrity, 
responsibility,  and  high  intelligence.  Pos- 
sessed of  such  qualities,  he  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  New  Jersey  bench. 

Personally,  I  wish  Mr.  Joelson  the  best 
as  he  departs  the  House.  However,  it  is 
saddening  to  know  that  his  considerable 
wit  shall  be  absent  from  the  House  floor. 
His  legislative  ability  also  shall  be  missed. 

Mr.  Joelson  is  a  truly  dedicated  public 
servant,  one  who  has  never  ceased  to 
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strive  in  the  public  interest.  Aside  from 
his  distinguished  9  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  he  has  been  a  deputy 
attorney  general  in  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Joelson  entered  public  life  20 
years  ago  as  city  counsel  for  the  city  of 
Paterson,  N.J.  His  record  speaks  for  it- 
self- ^  .  ^, 
Charles  Joelson  has  set  an  admirable 

example,  both  in  word  and  deed,  for  his 
House  colleagues  during  his  tenure.  Per- 
haps this  has  been  his  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  this  body.  It  is  as  a  model  of 
excellence  in  public  service  that  we  who 
remain  in  the  House  shall  continue  to 
know  him. 


SMOKING  DDT 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  10,  1969 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  years 
ago  the  poet  Carl  Sandburg  wrote  a 
poem  called  "The  Fog."  which  became 
quite  popular  and  is  quoted  often.  It  goes 
as  follows: 

The  fog  came  In  on  little  cat  feet.  It  sat 
looking  over  harbor  and  city  on  silent 
haunches,  and  then  moved  on. 

Recently  I  read  two  small  items  which 
reminded  me  of  that  poem. 

One  was  an  editorial  in  the  Wausau 
Record  Herald.  It  told  of  research  at 
North  Carolina  University  which  found 
that  DDT  residues  in  cigarettes  and 
cigars  are  six  to  seven  times  as  high  as 
that  permitted  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  for  leafy  products  such 
as  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  spinach. 

Another  article  appeared  in  the  latest 
issue  of  Conservation  News,  published  by 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation.  Quot- 
ing from  information  received  from  the 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  entitled  "DDT  Cuisine,"  it 
gives  pointers  to  every  camper  and  fish- 
erman who  looks  forward  to  cooking  a 
Lake  Michigan  trout  on  the  day  he 
catches  it.  Again,  the  problem  is  DDT, 
and  the  residues  of  this  pesticide  which 
are  found  in  the  fatty  tissue  of  trout  and 
other  fish  which  live  in  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan. 

The  idea  of  smoking  DDT  or  providing 
recipes  for  cooking  it  out  of  fish  would 
undoubtedly  be  funny,  if  the  situation 
were  not  so  serious.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  not  fog,  but  DDT  which  is  lurking  over 
harbor  and  city,  lake  and  stream.  It  sits 
on  silent  but  deadly  havmches,  and 
moves  on  from  place  to  place,  where  it 
pollutes  the  environment  and  dooms  the 
fish  and  wildlife  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  difficult  to  turn 
Mr.  Sandburg's  beautiful  image  into  a 
deadly  one. 

The  articles  mentioned  above  follow: 
[Prom  the  Wausau  Record  Herald,  Aug.  14. 
1969] 
Smoking  DDT 
The  surgeon  general  has  Identified  certain 
substances  in  tobacco  that  can  cause  cancer, 
chronic  bronchitis  and  pulmonary  emphy- 
sema. 

But  there's  even  more  bad  hews  for 
smokers. 
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North  Carolina  University  researchers  have 
found  38  parts  per  mUllon  of  DDT  in  ciga- 
rettes and  up  to  53  parts  per  million  in  ci- 
gars. In  addition,  it  found  100  parts  per  mil- 
lion on  the  green  tobacco  leaf  after  harvest- 
ing. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  tobacco  is 
the  only  consumable  agricultural  crop  that 
does  not  have  a  tolerance  level  specifying 
when  the  pesticide  residue  is  hazardous.  The 
tolerance  level  for  DDT  established  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  similar 
leafy  products,  such  as  cabbage,  lettuce  and 
spinach,  Is  seven  parts  per  million. 

These  statistics  are  being  used  by  Sen. 
Oaylord  Nelson,  D-Wlsconsln,  in  fighting  for 
a  national  ban  on  DDT.  They  may  also  be 
used  to  encourage  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
to  take  action  on  such  pesticides. 

Before  recessing  the  Legislature  had  differ- 
ing bills  in  the  Senate  and  Assembly  on  the 
matter.  Each  was  passed  on  a  unanimous 
vote,  but  there  was  disagreement  over  de- 
tails. 

DDT  is  a  non-degradable  pesticide,  the  resi- 
dues of  which  have  even  been  found  in 
penguins  in  Antarctica,  not  to  mention  the 
birds,  fish  and  animals  within  this  state. 

We  need  a  tough  DDT  control  program,  at 
the  very  least.  At  best.  It  should  be  banned. 
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Serving  with  the  Ist  Marine  Division,  Cpl. 
Mikula  enlUted  In  June,  1968. 

In  a  letter  to  his  parents,  Cpl.  MikuU  of 
1306  Bell  Ave.,  said  the  South  Vietnamese 
"needed  our  help.  From  all  this  I  can  see 
that  Americans  are  blind  .  .  .  they're  all  for 

themselves."  ....-».!, 

He  was  a  1966  graduate  of  Scott  Hlgn 
School,  North  Braddock. 

Surviving  are  his  parents,  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Michael  J.  Mikula;  two  brothers.  Army  Sp/5 
Michael  G..  Camp  Roberts.  Calif.,  and 
Thomas  at  home;  and  a  sister.  Stephanie, 
also  at  home. 


NATIONAL  SHUT-IN  DAY 


[From  Conservation  News,  Aug.  1,  1969] 
DDT  Cuisine 

Wisconsin  chefs  confront  a  new  challenge 
in  the  preparation  of  trout  from  Lake  Mich- 
igan waters:  how  to  keep  the  flavor  in  and 
the  DDT  out. 

Wisconsin  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources has  found  that  "up  to  55%  of  DDT 
residues  in  fish  taken  from  Lake  Michigan 
can  be  removed  before  the  fish  are  eaten." 
Gtourmet  fanciers  of  baked  trout  amandine 
eat  at  high  risk  to  their  well-being.  Deep- 
frying  was  shown  to  reduce  DDT  residues  by 
55%:  broUlng  by  36%:  and  baking  by  only 

After  you  slide  your  first  sizzling  batch  of 
trout  out  of  the  fry  grease,  the  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  suggest 
that  you  discard  the  DDT-saturated  cooking 
fat  before  you  plop  the  next  rainbow  into 
the  pan. 

NORTH  BRADDOCK  MARINE 
KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  announce  the  death 
of  another  of  our  brave  fighting  men, 
Cpl.  Carl  S.  Mikula,  of  North  Braddock, 
Pa.,  who  died  of  wounds  received  on 
August  24  in  Vietnam. 

We  owe  a  profound  debt  of  gratitude 
and  appreciation  to  our  dedicated  serv- 
icemen who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  this 
great  country.  In  tribute  to  Corporal 
Mikula  for  his  heroic  actions.  I  wish  to 
honor  his  memory  and  commend  his 
courage  and  valor,  by  placing  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  following  article: 

DISTRICT  Marine  Killed  in  Viftnam 

A  North  Braddock  Marine,  who  hoped  that 
his  children  "would  never  have  to  go  through 
this  (Vietnam)  wax."  has  died  as  a  result 
of  wounds  he  received  In  Quang  Nam  prov- 
ince, the  Defense  Dept.  announced. 

Cpl.  Carl  S.  Mikula,  21,  died  Tuesday  at 
Da  Nang  Hospital  from  wounds  he  received 
Aug.  24.  He  had  been  In  Vietnam  about  10 
weeks. 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
have  a  tradition  of  honoring  their  heroes. 
Their  exploits  are  extolled  by  the  news 
media  and,  in  certain  cases,  they  are 
given  ticker  tape  parades  through  the 
streets  of  our  largest  cities. 

These  public  salutes,  naturally,  are  re- 
served for  national  heroes.  But  we  have 
many  little  heroes,  people  whose  con- 
tributions to  society  and  their  neighbor 
often  go  unnoticed.  Many  times  they  do 
not  receive  the  accolades  they  deserve. 

One  such  hero  is  Earl  Rutter  of  3-A 
Garden  Drive,  in  Turtle  Creek,  Pa.,  a 
man  who  has  earned  the  title  "Champion 
of  the  Shut-In."  ^      ^ 

Since  March  30,  1939,  Mr.  Rutter  has 
traveled  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles 
to  bring  a  little  happiness  into  the  lives 
of  people  confined  to  their  homes  or  hos- 
pitals. He  has  sent  cards  of  cheer  to 
thousands  more  and  now  maintains  a 
mailing  list  of  more  than  3,000  names. 

With  his  daughter.  Doris.  Mr.  Rutter 
visits  hospitals,  sanitariums,  private 
homes,  or  anyplace  where  they  are 
needed.  They  entertain  their  shut-in 
friends  with  music  and  song,  poetry  and 
literature.  Because  of  him,  March  30.  an- 
nually is  recognized  as  National  Shut-in 

Day. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  Mr.  Rutter's  hobby  and 
offer  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  copies 
of  testimonials  paid  him,  as  well  as  a 
brief  summary  of  his  work  with  shut-ins: 

The   Story   or  National  Shut-In   Day 
(By  WllUam  V.  Mangan) 

It  has  often  been  asked  of  Mr.  Earl  Rutter 
how  he  founded  NaUonal  Shut-In  Day. 
March  30th.  It  is  a  story  that  goes  back  to 
the  year  of  1939.  The  year  when  one  of  the 
most  unusual  hobbles  was  conceived.  This 
hobby  has  caused  the  founder  to  travel  134,- 
000  miles.  It  has  made  a  malUng  lUt  neces- 
sary that  now  consists  of  3.000  names.  To  en- 
tertain such  a  hobby  ha*  cost  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  countless  hours  of  time. 

This  is  how  this  hobby  came  Into  being: 

Mr  Rutter  heard  of  Mr.  Tom  Russell,  a  resi- 
dent of  Juniata,  Pennsylvania  who  had  been 
confined  to  his  bed  with  arthritis  for  twenty- 
fovir  years.  On  March  30.  1939,  Mr.  Rutter 
vrtth  his  2Mi-year  daughter  Doris,  called  on 
Tom  Tom  was  so  cheered  by  the  Rutter  s 
songs  and  musical  selections  that  his  grati- 
tude was  heart  warming. 

While  returning  home  that  afternoon  from 
their  visit  to  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Rutter  was 
amused  at  the  personal  satisfaction  he  felt 
from  this  act  of  kindness.  He  remembered 
there  were  many  more  people  who  were  f  orcea 


In  Entertainers 
"Shut-In   Day" 
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to  lead  tedious  lives  ol  confinement.  Could 
he  help  these  people  whose  greatest  need  was 
variety  and  enoertalnment?  Why  not?  So 
was  bom  the  hofcby  of  visiting  Shut-Ins  and 
that's  how  Earl  and  Uttle  Doris  Rutter, 
Shut-In  Entertainers  came  Into  being. 

Earl  and  Dortsi  sent  cards,  plctviree,  poems 
and  any  Uteratbure  they  thought  might 
bring  a  ray  of  sttnshlne  Into  some  shut-in's 
Ufe.  They  brought  their  songs  and  music  to 
anyone.  They  vl^ted  the  hospitals,  sanitar- 
iums, homes  or  |»herever  they  were  needed. 
Neither  weather  pr  distance  discouraged  the 
Rutters.  Their  afct  went  on  regardless.  The 
demand  was  great  and  the  requests  were 
many.  They  spratd  sunshine  wherever  they 
went,  which  was  an  average  of  three  nights 
a  week. 

Of  course  such  endeavor  became  Icnown  to 
those  of  responsl  Olllty.  They  were  nationally 
known  as  Earl  and  Little  Doris  Rutter,  Shut- 
March  30th  was  declared 
and  Mr.  Rutter  was  recog- 
nized as  the  founiler. 

This  Is  the  story  of  Earl  and  Little  Doris 
Rutter.  The  storj  of  a  mans  desire  to  help 
his  fellowman  anl  the  story  of  a  hobby  that 
is  really  worth- wMle. 

•  ■•-   House  op  Representatives, 
Harr  sburg.  Pa.,  June  20,  1952. 

Mr.    EaRI.   RtJTTER. 

Turtle  Creek,  Pa. 

To  Yotr.  Earl  Rijttek:  Truly  a  great  Ameri- 
can, the  good  Am(  rlcan  of  the  day.  our  coun- 
try Is  Indebted  to  you.  Your  work  speaks  for 
Itself,  and  lndlca«s  the  unselfish  American 
you  are — one  thai.  Is  doing  something  In  his 
coimtry  above  anl  beyond  any  call  of  duty. 

For  the  past  thirteen  years,  you  have  trav- 
eled about  enterti  lining  those  that  are  shut- 
in — Just  to  bring  a  little  laughter  and  sun- 
shine Into  the  llvss  of  others.  Yowc  hobby  Is 
an  unusual  hobby  and  also  an  expensive  one, 
travelling,  printing  literature,  etc. 

You  have  purchased  a  moving  picture 
projector  to  showl  pictures  to  those  unfortu- 
nate Shut-ins,  atid  now  you  are  trying  to 
buy  an  ambulande  to  take  the  Shut-ins  to 
the  ball  games,  tp  their  family  reunions,  a 
drive  in  the  coiiniry. 

You  are  doing  things  for  others,  giving  of 
your  time  and  miney,  and  doing  things  far 
beyond  man's  dreams.  Your  hobby  is  the  most 
talked  about  in  Umerlca  today.  You  have 
never  received  anj  honors  or  citations  or  flag 
waving.  I  slncerelf  hope  some  day,  you.  Earl, 
for  your  outstanding  work,  will  receive  the 
highest  honors  that  can  be  bestowed  on  man. 

I  have  known  skrl  Ru'tter  for  many  years, 
and  have  aided  and  supported  his  work  in 
bringing  happlneafe  to  the  Shut-ins.  I  intro- 
duced the  bill  in  ^he  Pennsylvania  House  of 
Representatives,  proclaiming  March  30  each 
year  as  Shut-Ins  Day  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
Bill  passed  both  Bouses,  and  was  signed  by 
the  Governor.  Th  s  Bill  also  proclaims  Earl 
Rutter  the  founder  of  Shut-in's  Day. 

Earl,  may  your  deeds  set  a  high  standard 
for  all  persons  to  gollow. 

I  sincerely  hopf  that  whoever  reads  this 


message     will     better     appreciate     Rutter's 
hobby. 

With  best  wish  !s  and  continued  success. 


I  am 


Sincerely  ycurs. 

J.  P.  MOEAN, 

Representative,  10th  Legislative  District, 
Allegheny  Ciyunty. 


Court 
Pittsburgh 
Mr.  Earl   Rutter. 
Champion  and  Idok  of  the  Shut-ins, 
Turtle  Creek,  Pa. 
Mt  Dear  Earl 
many,  many  thoi^sands 
gratulate  you  on 
Earl  Rutter  Day. 
is     set     aside     by 
throughout    this 
honor. 


or   Common  Pleas, 
Pa.,  September  12, 1960. 


I  wish  to  be  one  of  the 
of  persons  to  con- 
tour 22nd  Anniversary  of 
I  September  19,  1958.  which 
Governors     and     Mayors 
entire    country    In    your 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Your  tireleoa  efl'orts.  your  vision  in  entw- 
talnlng  people  who  are  shut  Indoors  with 
sickness  and  physical  dlsabUlty  brought 
about  the  fouiKllng  of  National  Shut-in  Day. 
which  is  observed  throughout  tlie  country 
on  March  30.  Spending  an  entire  lifetime  In 
Turtle  Creek,  Pennsylvania,  you  give  of  your 
time  and  your  zealous  efforts,  accompanied 
by  your  lovely  daughters,  Doris  and  Janet. 
Diirtng  the  paat  20  years  you  have  attempted 
to  make  this  a  better  world  In  which  to  live. 
That  U  why  every  ahut-ln  In  Western  Penn- 
sylvania and  hundreds  of  other  municipali- 
ties consider  you  their  Idol,  The  Impact  of 
your  efforts  has  reached  every  state  In  this 
country  and  even  foreign  countries. 

Your  name  will  always  ring  a  bell  not  only 
with  the  sick  and  disabled  but  with  all  of 
us  who  want  to  see  a  better  world  In  which 
to  live.  You  are  an  unselfish  American;  you 
are  always  complying  with  the  requests  of 
the  needy  and  the  sick  and  render  service  far 
beyond  the  call  of  duty.  You  will  never  need 
a  pubUclty  a^ent  or  a  television  or  radio 
program  to  give  you  fame  fw  among  1/6 
of  the  people  of  America  you  are  gpreater 
than  our  President,  than  Governors,  than 
Judges  or  Mayors,  because  yours  Is  an  un- 
selfish sacrifice  to  make  them  smile  and 
happy,  and  we  all  know  that  a  smile  goes  a 
long,  long  way  towards  medical  recovery. 

We  salute  you  today  as  a  great  American 
who  believes  In  making  others  happy.  May 
God  bless  you  and  your  family  and  give  you 
His  richest  blessings.  Good  Health  and  Long 
Ufe.  to  continue  your  fine  work  In  the  vine- 
yard of  the  Lord. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Samuel  Weiss. 


CUTBACKS  IN  ROAD  CONSTRUC- 
V    TION 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1969 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nix- 
on's unprecedented  call  for  cutbacks  in 
road  construction  is  just  part  of  a  plot 
to  create  planned  unemployment.  High- 
way funds  are  trust  funds  and  will  not 
help  in  any  way  to  meet  any  budget  de- 
ficiencies in  the  general  fund  expendi- 
tures. The  only  purpose  served  would  be 
to  squeeze  or  rather  intimidate  Congress 
into  action,  cutting  back  on  social  legis- 
lation and  education,  to  vote  for  increas- 
ing taxes,  put  over  700,000  directly  re- 
lated workers  on  the  streets  and  idle 
thousands  of  others  supplying  transpor- 
tation, steel,  and  other  vital  supplies  and 
services  to  the  multiblllion  dollar  con- 
struction industry. 

In  his  latest  statement  the  President 
has  asked  private  industry,  construction 
companies,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  cut  back  75  percent  of  the 
proposed  spending  this  fiscal  year.  This 
would,  in  my  opinion,  put  close  to  4  mil- 
lion people  on  unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  a  while,  and  probably  relief  lat- 
er. My  Dad  said  many  years  ago.  "It's  a 
heck  of  a  way  to  run  a  railroad." 

Nixon  will  learn  a  lesson  in  economics 
at  the  expense  of  the  workers  of  Amer- 
ica. Given  a  choice,  a  worker  is  better 
off  with  more  money  than  goods  to  buy, 
than  unemployment,  no  money,  and  a 
surplus  of  goods.  We  have  had  that  be- 
fore. This  is  a  memory  we  do  not  want 
to  repeat.  Anybody  can  start  a  ball  roll- 
ing down  hill,  but  few  can  stop  the  ava- 
lanche it  starts. 
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Unemployment  from  cutbacks  may 
well  start  the  unemployment  over  the 
hill  too  fast  to  stop.  The  risks  are  too 
great.  The  results  may  well  destroy  what 
is  left  of  our  peace  and  tranquillity  in 
our  cities  and  streets.  There  is  too  little 
left  now.  Workers  will  not  give  up  their 
homes  and  credit  purchased  homes,  and 
so  forth,  as  we  did  during  the  great  Hoov- 
er depression.  With  reduced  income,  the 
workers  will  look  for  the  cheaper  im- 
ported products  to  meet  their  needs.  More 
and  more  factories  will  curtail  or  close 
down  their  productions.  If  the  automo- 
bile industry  puts  7  to  9  million  more 
vehicles  on  existing  roads,  we  will  all 
know  how  stupid  this  action  by  Nixon 
will  be. 

Of  course,  the  real  issue  is  whether  our 
Congress  can  stop  the  spending  by  cut- 
Ing  into  military  spending  and  reason- 
able demands  for  Government  savings  In 
other  areas,  or  whether  the  President 
can  force  the  Congress  to  bow  to  his  de- 
mands with  the  fearful  threat  of  unem- 
ployment and  depression.  What  can  Con- 
gress do,  rescind  its  tax  increases,  rescind 
Its  budget  cuts,  or  take  a  chance  that 
Nero  will  not  bum  Rome  down  to  the 
gutter. 

The  President  says  it  is  to  control  in- 
flation. This  means  that  instead  of  pay- 
ing $30,000  for  a  home,  you  will  have 
your  $30,000  home  taken  from  you  for 
the  mortgage  debt,  or  your  car  or  your 
furniture.  Remember  that  while  infla- 
tion is  undesirable  and  hurts  the  rich  the 
most,  a  depression  hurts  the  poor  and  in 
every  instance  in  history,  the  rich  become 
richer  during  depression.  To  save  the 
rich  man's  dollar,  Nixon  would  take  the 
poor  man's  penny. 


ROTARY  AROUND  THE  WORLD 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  10,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Dr.  Mauro  Baradl.  the  distinguished 
Philippine  statesman,  lawyer,  and  diplo- 
mat, delivered  an  address  on  the  activi- 
ties of  Rotary  International  throughout 
the  world. 

I  am  sure  our  colleagues  will  find  Dr 
Baradl's  remarks  to  be  of  interest  and 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  them  herewith 
for  inclusion  in  the  Ricord: 

Rotary  Around  the  World 
(By  Dr.  Mauro  Baradl) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  on  this  oc- 
casion. I  feel  at  home  among  you,  knowing 
that  wherever  Rotarlans  gather  together,  an 
atmosphere  of  understanding  and  fellowship 
prevails.  This  Is  particularly  so  In  the  case 
of  members  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Watervllle 
who  have  Individually  and  coUectlvely  ren- 
dered yeoman  service  to  their  feUowmen. 
To  some  of  us,  the  year  1918  Is  significant; 
It  marked  the  end  of  World  War  I  and  the 
beginning  of  a  life  of  service  of  your  Club. 
And  1969  Is  also  memorable  because  it  was 
during  this  year  when  the  great  American 
soldier  and  former  President  of  the  United 
States,  General  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower 
passed  away;  furthermore,  1969  Is  also  the 
5l3t  anniversary  of  the  Rotary  Club  of 
WatervUle. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  I  give  a  talk 
on   "Rotary  Around  The  World."  This  Is  a 
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big  order.  However,  we  are  aware  that  Rotary 
encourages  and  fosters  "the  advancement  of 
international  understanding,  goodwill,  and 
peace  through  a  world  fellowship  of  business 
and  professional  men  united  in  the  Ideal  of 
service."  This  Is  done  through  the  Interna- 
tional Service  Committee  of  a  Rotary  Club 
with  practicable  methods  of  Implementing 
the  service,  namely:  1.  Education  of  Ro- 
tarlans; 2.  Club  Programs;  3.  International 
Contacts  for  every  Club;  4.  District  Orga- 
nization of  International  Service;  and  5.  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Public. 

AU  I  can  do  at  this  time  Is  to  mention 
highlights  of  my  observations  as  a  traveler 
and  as  a  Rotarlan. 

Manila,  Philippines.— It  Is  said  that  charity 
begins  at  home.  Therefore,  let  me  start  with 
the  country  whence  I  came.  The  PhjliPP'J^«« 
with  a  population  of  34,656,000,  lies  600  miles 
off  the  southeast  coast  of  Asia;  it  conslsta  of 
about  7.000  Islands  with  a  total  area  of 
115  707  square  miles,  as  big  as  the  combined 
areM  of  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Maryland. 
Besides  "Filipino"  as  the  national  language, 
English  is  widely  used;  Spanish  and  other 
languages  are  also  spoken.  The  First  Philip- 
pine Republic  Inaugurated  In  Malolos  on 
January  23,  1899  was  the  first  constitutional 
republic  In  Asia.  The  present  Philippine  Re- 
public inaugurated  in  ManlU  on  July  4, 
1946,  Is  the  first  modern  republic  In  Asia  and 
Africa  after  World  War  II. 

Manila,  with  the  famous  Manila  Bay  and 
its  glorious  sunset,  is  the  administrative 
capital  and  principal  port  of  the  Philippines. 
It  U  the  headquarters  of  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Manila  which  was  organized  In  1919;  this 
Is  the  first  Rotary  Club  in  my  country  and 
the  first  In  Asia.  On  January  29,  1919,  the 
Club  held  Its  first  regular  weekly  meeting  at 
the  Manila  Hotel.  Since  that  time,  this  hotel 
has  remained  the  registered  meeting  place  of 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Manila  which  meets  at 
luncheon  every  Thursday. 

Those  who  were  elected  presidents  of  the 
Club   Include   Carlos  P,   Romulo    (1935-36), 
former   President   of  the   University   of   the 
Philippines  and  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly   (1949),  and  now  Secretary  of 
Foreign    Affairs   of    the    Philippines;    GU    J. 
Puyat  (1940-41).  (1945-46),  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Philippines;  and  Conrado  Ben- 
itez  ( 1955-56 ) ,  President  and  Chairman,  Ben- 
Itez  &  Company.  The  Club  counts  among  its 
membership  outstanding  leaders  in  govern- 
ment, business,  commerce  and  Indxistry,  and 
in  other  professions.  And  this  is  importent 
because  the  Philippines  where  agriculture  is 
the  main  industry,  has  already  embarked  on 
a  nation-wide  program  of  industrialization— 
cement-manufacturing,  electric  power  plants, 
flour-mllimg.  food  products  and  beverages, 
frult-cannlng,    furniture    and    textUe,    me- 
dicinal goods  and  pharmaceuticals,  metal  and 
glassware,  mining,  oll-refinlng,  paper-manu- 
facturing, plywood  and  lumber,  rubber-proc- 
essing, and  salt-making. 

Not  long  ago.  President  Ferdinand  E.  Mar- 
cos of  the  Philippines  who  has  rendered  and 
Is  rendering  fruitful  service  to  our  country 
and  people  delivered  a  thought-provoking 
address  before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Manila  of 
which  he  Is  an  honorary  member.  The  occa- 
sion was  in  connection  with  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Club.  The  President  stated  among 
other  things,  that  there  would  be  no  further 
restrictions,  no  exchange  controls  and  no  de- 
valuation in  the  country. 

Rotary  is  synonymous  with  service  In  my 
country.  Its  civic  activities  are  manifold 
and  its  infiuence  widespread.  As  of  1968-69, 
there  were  69  Rotary  Clubs  with  2,781  mem- 
bers in  the  Philippines.  They  have  been  very 
busy  and  are  presently  engaged  not  only  In 
initiating  and  completmg  community  proj- 
ects but  m  improving  the  lot  of  the  masses. 
Our  dynamic  President  and  his  predecessors 
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have   repeatedly   commended   Rotarlans   for 
their  valuable  assistance  to  the  nation. 

Tokyo,  Japan.— Totyo.  capital  of  Japan, 
with  a  population  of  more  than  eleven  mil- 
lion people,  is  the  world's  largest  city.  Rotary 
came  to  the  country  in  1920. 

The  Rotary  Club  of  Tokyo  meets  at  noon 
every  Wednesday,  except  on  national  and 
local  holidays,  at  the  Imperial  Hotel.  In  1940, 
the  Club,  due  to  circumstances,  terminated 
Its  twenty  years  of  existence.  In  spite  of  it 
all,  the  members  expressed  the  earnest  hope 
that  the  time  might  come  soon  when  they 
could  peacefully  Join  again  in  world  fellow- 
ship for  the  advancement  of  the  Rotary  prin- 
ciples This  hope  was  realized  when  in  1949, 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Tokyo  was  reorganized 
and  first  readmitted  in  the  world  family  of 
Rotary  from  Japan. 

In  a  meeting  that  I  attended,  the  proceed- 
ings were  in  Japanese;  although,  I  heard  an 
American— a  former  resident  of  Nippon- 
deliver  a  talk  in  Japanese.  And  there  I  was,  a 
Filipino  whose  countrymen  suffered  much 
during  the  years  of  Japanese  occupation  of 
the  Philippines!  Then  as  now,  I  have  come 
to  realize  that  warships  and  airships  no 
matter  how  powerful,  could  be  destroyed;  on 
the  other  hand,  true  friendship  is  indestruct- 
ible. Verily,  I  subscribe  to  the  message  of  Ro- 
tary's  Goodwill  Song: 

"Befriend  your  brother  man. 
Let  hate  and  envy  die 
No  more  may  war  rage  at  our  door 
Goodwill  forever  more" 


The  Rotary  Club  of  Tokyo  lays  stress  on 
internationalism.  Members  who  traveled 
abroad,  returned  home  with  glowing  reports 
of  the  hospitality  of  other  fellow  Rotarlans. 
In  the  Club's  schedule  of  events  in  1968,  we 
found  the  following :  Interact  Week  of  Rotary 
International;  Rotary  Foundation  Week  of 
Rotary  International;  and  Club  Forum  on 
International,  Community  and  Vocational 
Services.  Rotarlan  Klyoshi  Togasaki,  former 
President  of  the  Club,  whom  I  previously  met 
in  Tokyo,  Manila,  and  New  York,  is  a  per- 
sonal friend.  While  President  of  Rotary  Inter- 
national (1968-69)  he  gave  a  one-word  posi- 
tive motto  for  Rotarlans:  "Participate"— in 
your  Club,  through  your  work,  in  building 
your  community,  and  in  international  con- 

New  York,  New  York.— I  am  a  frequent  vis- 
itor of  New  York  City,  first  capital  of  the 
United  States;  In  this  city,  the  main  of- 
fices of  the  world's  largest  corporations  are 
located;  and  here  too,  we  find  the  head- 
quarters of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Rotary  Club  of  New  York,  the  sixth 
club  in  Rotary  International,  was  organized 
in  August,  sixty  years  ago.  It  meets  at  lunch- 
eon on  Thursday  of  each  week  at  Hotel  Com- 
modore, The  classification  of  club  members  Is 
one  of  the  most  numerous  in  Rotary — from 
abrasives  exporting,  burial  services,  medicine, 
on  down  to  YMCA,  to  mention  but  a  few. 

The  Club's  conunlttees  are  grouped  into 
Club  Service,  Vocational  Service,  Community 
Service  and  International  Service.  It  has 
firmly  established  the  New  York  Rotary 
Foundation  to  perpetuate  notary's  Ideals 
through  gifts,  devises  or  bequests  of  money 
or  property  that  may  be  made  to  the  Rotary 
Club  for  educational,  charitable  or  other 
philanthropic  purposes.  Students  from  many 
parts  of  the  world  have  benefited  from  the 
work  being  undertaken  by  the  Club's  Inter- 
national Service  Committee. 

No  one  Is  more  familiar  with  the  nature 
and  workings  of  Rotary  clubs  In  this  coun- 
try than  the  American  himself.  Generally,  the 
type  of  program  at  club  meetings  U  the  same; 
hence,  the  remark,  "If  you  have  seen  one,  you 
have  seen  them  all."  But  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings I  attended,  the  Rotary  Club  of  New  York 
presented  a  different  type  of  program— a 
panel  type  program  with  three  leading  rep- 
resentatives of  the  communication  Industry 
directing  their  questions  to  the  co-authors  of 
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a  book  The  Gap.  The  big  attendance  was  cos- 
mopolitan m  character.  The  question  and 
answer  method  concerning  the  generation 
gap  was  informative  and  revealing  to  all  par- 
ties concerned.  Suggestions  were  made  to 
hold  similar  programs  In  the  future. 

Rome,  /toly.— Italy's  capital,  Rome,  Is  often 
called  the  "Eternal  City,"  and  the  heart  of 
Italy  The  city,  a  world  within  the  greater 
world  U  a  great  cultural,  administrative,  and 
educational  center.  This  ancient  and  modern 
metropolis  has  an  ever-expanding  commer- 
cial and  industrial  life  which  la  of  continu- 
ing interest  to  the  scholar,  the  artist,  and 
the  businessman  alike. 

The  Rotary  Club  of  Rome-Est.  meets  on 
Mondays  at  20:30  o'clock  at  Hotel  Qulrlnale, 
a  historic  edifice.  The  language  spoke  is 
Italian. 

In  one  of  the  Club's  meetings.  I  met  Ital- 
ians who  served  their  Government  In  East 
Africa;  they  gave  accounts  of  their  Journeys 
to  distant  lands  and  appreciated  the  Ro- 
tarlan hospitality  extended  to  them.  H^. 
Victor  Emmanuel  III,  King  of  Italy,  now  de- 
ceased, was  an  Honorary  Governor  of  a 
Rotary  DUtrlct  In  Italy. 

The  Club  cooperated  In  organizing  expedi- 
tions and  offered  food  supplies,  medicines, 
and  financial  help  to  the  poor  and  the  sick. 
It  acted  as  host  to  numerous  Rotarlans  and 
their  friends  who  were  touring  Italy. 

When  asked  In  what  way  can  Rotary  best 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  interna- 
tional peace,  Rotarlans  in  lUly  gave  a  two- 
fold reply:   1.  by  facilitating  the  Intercourse 
and  mutual  acquaintance  between  business 
and  professional  men  from  the  various  na- 
tions and  2,  by  giving  Its  members  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  directly  from  other  mem- 
bers   sure  and  reliable  information  regard- 
ing conditions  In  their  countries;  by  helping 
members  of   one  nation   to  understand   the 
uroblems,  difficulties  and  troubles  of  others, 
and   to   appreciate    better   the   contribution 
they  all  give  and  are  able  to  give  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  world,  .    »w- 
Sydney.  New  South  Woles— Sydney,  Is  the 
capital   of   the  state  of  New   South   Wales. 
With  a  population  of  over  two  million.  Syd- 
ney Is  Australia's  principal  port  and  largest 
city    It  is  the  country's  leading  commercial 
and  industrial  center  and  serves  as  Australia's 
main  air  terminal  and  port  of  entry. 

The  Rotary  Club  of  Sydney  meets  every 
Tuesday  noon  at  the  Trocadero.  During  its 
earlv  years,  it  devoted  its  attention  to  fel- 
lowship among  settlers.  But  the  steady 
growth  of  Sydney  attracted  distinguished 
visitors    who   were    welcome    guests    of    the 

Club.  .   ... 

A  regular  feature  of  the  Club's  activities 
Is  the  Friday  meeting  for  fellowship.  Here 
Rotarlans  and  friends  from  far  and  nearby 
countries  are  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
know  one  another  better. 

m   x/rica— During  my  more  than   three 
years'   (1962-65)    tour  of  duty  as  Philippine 
Chief   of   Mission    to    Africa,   South    of    the 
Sahara,  and  later  as  Philippine  Ambassador 
to   Nigeria,   Cameroon,  Ghana,   Liberia,   and 
Sierra  Leone,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  get- 
ting acquainted  and  of  mingling  with  Ro- 
tarians  there,  I  saw  RoUrians  in  action  In 
the     following    capital     cities:     Mogadiscio, 
Somalia  where  I  resided  for  four  years  ( 1956- 
1960)    as  Philippine  Representative  on,  and 
as  Chairman  of  the  United  Nations  Advisory 
Council    for    Italian    Somaliland;     Nairobi, 
Kenya-    Lagos,    Nigeria    where    I    became    a 
member    of    the    Rotary    Club    of    Lagos; 
Yaounde,    Cameroon;    Accra.    Ghana:    Mon- 
rovia Liberia:  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone;  Cairo, 
Egypt;     Algiers.    Algeria;     and    Tananarive. 
Malagasy. 

Rotary  came  to  Africa  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Johannesburg 
in  1921.  For  sometime,  officers  and  members 
of  Rotary  Clubs  were  non-Africans.  Since 
Rotary's  membership  is  not  exclusive  as  re- 
gards color,  creed,  or  country,  it  has  spread 
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(ipportunity  for  meeting  of  all 

Ir  terested  in  serving  the  com- 

they  live;  our  club  is  a  serv- 

eet^gs,  I-  noticed  a  display  of 

District  flags,   and  flags  of 

An    African    colleague    im- 

he  said  that  such  a  dls- 

-in-one   reminder:    1.    the 

Africans  to  become  Ro- 

i^eed  for  peace  and  stability 

and  3.  the  desire  to  make  a 

towaxd    world    iinder- 
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wilting. 
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been 
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three 


more 


who   seemed    impatient, 

came  to  his  country  earll- 

c^untrymen  had  urgent  needs 

problems  to  solve;  that 

enough  native  hands  to  help 

in   order  to   lighten   the 

vhich  Africans  had  carried 


Rotjry 


wte  care  about  Africa?  This  Is 

burning  questions   of   the   day. 

a  position  to  answer  the 

they  are  committed  in  one 

1  serve  humankind. 
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Lest  we  forget,  the  Africa  of  today  Is  radi- 
cally different  from  what  It  was  yesterday. 
Way  back  In  1946,  out  of  a  total  member- 
ship of  51  in  the  United  Nations,  only  four 
were  African  countries.  In  1960  alone,  six- 
teen African  countries  became  independent. 
By  1966,  when  the  membership  of  the  United 
Nations  increased  to  121,  there  were  39  Afri- 
can countries  as  members;  these  latter 
flgures  constitute  almost  one-third  of  the 
entire  membership  in  the  World  Organiza- 
tion. African  votes  carry  weight  and  their 
views  on  world  Eiflalrs  can  not  be  disregarded. 
The  emerging  African  states  subscribe  to 
the  piirposes  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations,  one  of  which  is  to  develop  friendly 
relations  between  nations  based  on  equal 
rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples,  and 
to  use  international  cooperation  In  solving 
eoonomlc,  social,  cultural  and  humanitarian 
problems.  Rotary  which  came  into  being 
forty  years  before  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter came  into  effect,  has  a  similar  objective. 
In  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  formed  in  1965,  the  African 
states  likewise  agreed  "to  promote  Intema- 
tlonal  co-operation,  having  regard  to  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights."  These 
states  place  high  priority  to  economic  growth 
and  development  of  trade.  They  prefer  ex- 
ternal assistance  from  the  free  world.  They 
desire  technical  co-operation  because  of  a 
shortage  of  trained  and  experienced  men  in 
their  midst.  In  this  connection,  it  Is  worthy 
to  note  the  new  program  launched  by  Ro- 
tary— Rotary  Volunteers  Abroad — which  "uti- 
lizes the  talents  of  available  mid-career  or 
retired  Rotarians  to  help  resolve  problems 
in  developing  countries  in  need  of  expert 
coxmsel  in  education,  health,  biisiness,  rural 
and  community  development." 

One  of  the  grievances  against  former 
colonial  rulers  is  the  fact  that  the  latter 
"starved"  education  in  most  of  Africa.  Is 
It  not  ironical  to  And  so  much  starvation 
and  misery  in  a  continent  with  so  much 
wealth  and  potentiality?  On  this  point. 
Smith  Hempstone  wrote : 

".  .  .  Africa  produces  95  per  cent  of  the 
world's  diamonds,  39  per  cent  of  the  world's 
gold.  21  per  cent  of  the  world's  copper,  77 
per  cent  of  the  world's  cobalt.  34  per  cent 
of  the  world's  manganese,  and  70  per  cent  of 
the  world's  cocoa.  It  has  enough  Iron.  tin. 
chrome,  and  bauxite  to  supply  the  world's 
needs  for  years  to  come." 

But  Africa's  most  important  resource  is 
its  own  people — 303  million  and  more — living 
in  an  area  of  11.885,000  square  miles.  They 
are  entitled  to  their  God-given  right  to  be 
free.  They  have  valuable  assets :  'Capacity  to 
endure,  willingness  to  sacrifice,  and  anxlous- 
ness  to  learn.  Like  others,  countries  in  Afri- 
ca have  long-time  enemies:  poverty,  il- 
literacy, and  disease.  To  fight  these  foes  and 
minimize  the  evils  connected  therewith,  the 
assistance  of  men  of  goodwill  everywhere 
would  be  welcomed.  Africans  appreciate  the 
value  of  friendship  and  here  again,  Rotari- 
ans may  contribute  their  share  and  talents. 
I  have  traveled  by  car,  ship,  and  plane  in 
five  continents:  1.  Asia,  where  the  first  Ro- 
tary Club  was  organized  in  1919;  2.  North 
America,  where  the  premier  Rotary  Club  was 
founded  in  1905  by  Paul  P.  Harris,  lawyer; 
3.  Europe  (continental),  where  the  first  Ro- 
tary Club  was  organized  In  1920;  4.  Austra- 
lia, where  the  first  Rotary  Club  was  orga- 
nized In  1921;  and  5.  Africa,  where  the  first 
Rotary  Club  was  organized  In  1921. 

My  visits  to  Rotary  Clubs  and  contacts 
with  Rotarians  around  the  world,  were  en- 
lightening and  reassuring;  enlightening  be- 
cause I  was  enabled  to  understand  why  busi- 
nessmen and  professionals  were  enthusiastic 
in  serving  neighbors  and  friends  for  the 
common  good.  Rotarians  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample do  preach  and  practice  the  Golden 
Rule,  not  the  rule  of  gold.  I  became  con- 
vinced that  an  organization  like  the  Rotary. 
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which  is  a  worthy  Ideal  in  action,  is  bound 
to  grow  and  glow  as  the  years  come  and  go. 
A  service  club  which  labors  Incessantly  to 
enhance  international  understanding,  is  in- 
deed, a  powerful  and  dependable  ally  in  our 
unfinished  task  of  bringing  about  the 
Brotherhood  of  man  under  the  Fatherhood 
of  God. 


POSTAL    REFORM 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NBW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  10,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal — one  of  the  major  re- 
cipients of  special  treatment  by  our 
postal  system — has  decided  that  "Con- 
gress is  likely  to  reject  any  meaningful 
reform  of  the  postal  service." 

I  do  not  know  where  the  newspaper 
got  its  information,  but  it  is  clear  that 
it  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
nearly  4  months  of  public  hearings  on 
this  matter  which  have  just  been  con- 
cluded by  our  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

The  hearings  by  our  committee  have 
been  the  most  extensive  in  history.  We 
have  compiled  a  comprehensive  record  of 
testimony  from  every  segment  of  our 
economy  which  is  associated  with  or  con- 
cerned about  postal  service. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  no  question  about 
the  need  for  major  reform  of  our  postal 
system  and  I  believe — notwithstanding 
the  Journal's  gloomy  prophecy — that  our 
committee  will  come  forward  with 
"meaningful"  postal  reform  l^islatlon 
this  fall.  Failure,  if  any,  will  not  be  due 
to  any  obstructions  on  my  part. 

The  Journal,  like  other  outspoken  pro- 
ponents of  the  plan  to  convert  the  Post 
Office  Department  into  a  public  corpora- 
tion, seems  unable  to  see  the  woods  for 
the  trees. 

The  issue  is  postal  reform — compre- 
hensive reform.  How  we  accomplish  this 
reform  is  a  detail  which  our  committee 
will  decide  shortly — whether  we  convert 
the  Department  into  a  public  corpora- 
tion or  whether  we  accomplish  the  same 
end  by  a  massive  reorganization  of  the 
present  executive  department. 

It  is  interesting,  of  course,  to  have  the 
Journal's  views.  It  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord that  there  is  no  other  national  pub- 
lication which  receives  the  day-after- 
day  special  treatment  from  the  postal 
service. 

It  has  same-day  delivery — ^by  mail — in 
most  cities  and  communities  in  the  Na- 
tion. The  Post  Office  Department  has  es- 
timated the  Journal's  annual  subsidj'  as 
about  $9.4  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  lead  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  September 
9  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 
Postal  PoLmcs 
Prom  all  accounts  Congress  is  likely  to  re- 
ject any  meaningful  reform  of  the  postal 
service — an  unfortunate  but  nonetheless  pre- 
dictable outcome. 

The  chief  trouble  with  the  Post  OfiBce.  after 
all,  is  its  thorough  Immersion  In  partisan 
politics.  Congressmen  enjoy  playing  for  votes 
by  manipulating  postal  rates  and  workers' 
pay,  whatever  the  results  may  be  in  postal 
service. 
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so  It  can't  be  counted  surprlsli^  that 
xnany  Congressmen  are  cool  to  the  Admtnls- 
tratlon  plan  to  turn  the  Poet  Office  into  a 
puSl^cSrporation  that  would  set  Ite  own 
ratee  and  salaries,  raise  ^ "n<l*  ''yf «'"^^ 
^nds  and  largely  balance  its  books.  The  ^aw- 
^kers'  rationalizations  of  their  opposition^ 
STwever,  are  likely  to  sound  Ingenuous  to 

most  citizens.  ..       „     »    nm^^    le 

one  contention  is  that  the  Post  Office  Is 
not  just  a  business  but  a  Government  agen- 
cv  with  major  public  responsibilities  that 
Sight  suffer  If  put  in  the  hands  of  a  puWic 
conwratlon.  It's  surely  true  that  the  Post 
O^  does  have  large  public  responslbUlttes 
but  it's  equally  true  that  in  recent  years  it 
has  become  more  and  more  inept  at  handling 

^^PCThaps  there  are  reasons  to  quarrel  about 
the  precise  mechanics  of  prying  PO^tlcs  out 
of  the  postal  service.  Yet  a  f^slWy  consti- 
tuted and  wisely  run  corporation  could  hard- 
ly fall  to  do  a  better  job  with  the  malls  than 

the  present  setup  has  done.  

The  demands  on  the  service  are  growing 
enormously.  The  Post  Office  now  handles 
about  84  billion  pieces  of  mall  a  yea'- "^^'"^ 
than  double  the  figure  for  1945.  and  the  fu- 
ture trend  is  clearly  upward. 

Despite  all  of  the  talk  of  the  coming  won- 
ders of  Zip  Code,  the  fact  is  that  mall  still 
U  sorted  manually  Into  partitioned  bins  n 
much  the  same  way  that  Benjamin  Franklin 
originaUy  planned  It.  The  speed  and  regular- 
ity of  service  steadily  diminish. 

The  more  candid  Congressman  may  admit 
that  they  don't  want  to  lose  the  campaign 
support  of  big  mailers,  companies  that  use 
the  malls  heavily  for  distribution  of  publica- 
tions and  advertising.  If  rates  were  set  by  a 
pubUc  corporation,  these  mailers  no  longer 
would  find  It  necessary  to  curry  favor  with 
Congress— a  development  that  most  of  the 
public  could  count  as  a  blessing. 

The  postal  unions  also  play  a  part  m  the 
opposition  to  the  Administration's  plan  -The 
ui^ons  have  grown  accustomed  to  bargaining 
with  legislators  for  higher  pay,  and  then 
swinging  electoral  support  to  those  lawmak- 
ers who  befriend  them.  A  postal  organization 
that  would  end  that  sort  of  vote-buying  sure- 
ly would  be  m  the  general  public's  Interest^ 
One  of  the  more  Important  advantages  of 
the  corporation  plan  Is  that  It  would  at  least 
make  It  possible  to  breathe  fresh  air  Into  the 
system.  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  an  early  advo- 
cate of  taking  politics  out  of  the  Post  Office, 
testifies  to  the  need  for  change: 

"When  I  became  Postmaster  General  in 
1965  I  was  confident  that  once  I  cleared  out 
the  deadwood  and  began  to  apply  sound 
management  principles,  I  could  provide  the 
kind  of  mail  service  that  our  citizens  de- 
mand. I  was  in  for  a  rude  awakening.  "There 
was  very  little  deadwood  In  personnel  but 
whenever  I  tried  to  apply  sound  management 
principles  there  was  usually  some  antiquated 
law  that  prevented  me  from  doing  so. ' 

Some  of  the  anti-change  Congressmen  ac- 
tually argue  that  postal  reform  Is  pointless 
since,  under  any  system,  the  public  would 
continue  to  blame  Congress  for  shortcom- 
ings If  the  lawmakers  really  are  concerned 
about  citizens'  feelings,  you  would  think  they 
would  be  anxious  for  a  change— almost  any 
change— that  might  Improve  the  malls. 

Meanwhile  the  postal  service  continues  to 
spiral  downhill  and  rates  go  on  rising.  And 
there's  no  question  at  all  about  whom  the 
public  can  blame  for  that. 


that  a  fellow  Georgian  has  been  named 
"Engineer  of  the  Year."  Mr.  F.  R- "Bob 
Prybylowski  received  this  honor  for  nis 
"outstanding  achievements  in  engineer- 
ing design,  and  his  service  to  his  profes- 
sion and  his  community." 

An  active  member  of  the  Cancer  So- 
ciety, United  Appeals,  and  the  Heart 
Fund  Mr.  Prybylowski  has  resided  in 
Georgia  for  20  years.  He  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  foremost  bridge  designers  of 
the  Southeast. 

Mr  Prybylowski's  achievements  were 
cited  in  the  follovrtng  newspaper  article 
which  appeared  on  July  17.  1969,  In  the 
DeKalb  New  Era: 


PRTBTLOWSKI    IS    GEORGIA'S    ENOINEEE   OF  THE 

Year 

A  Decatur  resident,  F.  R.  (Bob)  Prybylow- 
ski P  E  was  named  Georgia's  'Engineer 
of  'the  Year"  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Georgia  Society  of  Professional  Engineers  in 
Atlanta  last  week. 

Prybylowski  received  the  award  for  his 
"outstanding  achievements  In  engineering 
design,  and  his  service  to  his  profession  and 

^a'^SI^'S  graduate.  Pry^y^-s^^^- 
been  a  i^ner  in  the  Atlanta  engineering 
firm  of  Prybylowski  and  Gravlno,  Inc.,  since 
^  fornSuon  In  1959.  Since  that  time  the 
firm  has  been  responsible  for  civil  and  struc- 
tural projects  of  over  $100,000,000  valuation. 
Their  work  as  primary  engineers  pn  the  At- 
lanta Stadium  and  the  Clnclnnatl-Haml  ton 
County  sports  Stadium  In  Ohio.  t^^^«  '«^ 
national  r^ognltlon,  Including  the  American 
institute  of  Steel  Construction  Archltectur^ 
Award  of  Merit  lor  the  Atanta  Staxilum.  and 
the  Progressive  Architecture  Design  Awards 
Citation  for  the  Cincinnati  Stadium. 

Prybylowski  spent  five  years  as  an  engi- 
neer  with   the   State   Highway   Department 
prior  to  the  formation  of  his  consulting  firm 
and   is   recognized   as   one   of   the    foremost 
bridge  designers  in  the  Southeast. 

Prybylowski  was  selected  for  the  Georgia 
honor  from  four  candidates  who  had  been 
honored  In  their  local  area*  during  1969 
"Engineers  Week"  In  February.  At  that  time 
he  was  selected  as  the  "Atlanta  Engineer  of 
the  Year"  and  received  special  commendation 
from  the  Georgia  General  Assembly. 

A  native  of  Perth  Amboy.  New  Jersey.  Pry- 
bylowski has  lived  in  Georgia  for  20  years 
and  currently  resides  at  209  East  Pf'l'^^'ood 
Road,  Decatur.  He  is  a  Past  State  President 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
and  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Geor- 
gia Society  of  Professional  Engineers,  Georgia 
Architectural  and  Engineering  Sovlety,  So- 
ciety of  American  Military  Engineers.  Con- 
sulting Engineers  CouncU  of  Georgia  and 
American  Concrete  Institute. 


FEDERAL  HELP  OR  SELF-HELP? 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  10,  1969 


ENGINEER    OF    THE    YEAR 

HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 

OP    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1969 
Mr    BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, it  was  brought  to  my  attention 


Mr  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  a 
time  when  the  dole  approach  to  welfare  is 
becoming  totally  discredited— and  rightly 
so— and  as  we  search  for  new  approaches 
and  ways  out  of  the  present  welfare  me^. 
I  submit  the  following  text  of  a  broad- 
pAst  bv  Mr  Ed  Wimmer,  president  of 
Forward  America.  Inc..  of  Covington. 
Kv  —the  public  relations  arm  of  the  Na- 
tional     Federation      of      Independent 

Till  eiTiPRS 

Ed  Wimmer  provides,  through  these 
broadcasts,   some  helpful  msights  into 


the  problems  and  difficulties  faced  by 
America  today.  The  text  of  the  broadcast 
follows: 

Federal  Help  or  Self-Help? 

(By  Ed  Wimmer) 

Before  we  get  Into  tonight's  main  course,  I 

would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  which 

I  hope  win  divert  your  attention  away  from 

whatever  you  may  be  doing. 

1    Are  you  one  of  those  people  who  beUeves 
that  a  country  can  continue  to  tax  and  spend 
and  spend  and  tax  in  an  expanding  effort  to 
support  the  artificial  prosperity  of  a  Welfare- 
Warfare  State,  and  do  you  believe  that  if 
our  present  tendency  to  build  bigger  chain 
store  systems,  bigger  unions,  bigger   farms, 
bigger  banking  corporations,  and  bigger  gov- 
ernment, also  continues,  that  your  children 
will    inherit   anything    that   even    resembles 
free    enterprise    and    constitutional    govern- 
ment? ,    J  .»,  ♦ 
2    Have  you  half-made  up  your  mind  that 
individualistic  capitalism  won't  work  In  °}ir 
modem  society?   That   the   kind   of   middle 
class  democracy   we  built   around   respected 
professional  people  and  Independent  enter- 
prisers (in  all  fields),  and  people  willing  to 
put  in  a  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay— with 
young  people  beginning  small  enterprises  up 
and  down  the  Main  Streets  of  America— Is  no 
longer  the  American  dream? 

3  What  are  your  convictions  with  regard 
to  the  propaganda  that  those  who  work  and 
do  business  have  an  obligation  to  keep  every 
man  and  his  family  on  some  kind  of  perma- 
nent relief,  helping  to  pay  his  rent  or  build 
him  a  house,  or  should  we  have  a  job-making 
program,  and  say  "here  is  your  job;  It  may 
not  be  what  you  want,  but  It  Is  a  job.  and 
whether  you  better  yourself  or  not.  Uj^iP  to 
you.  Your  care  U  now  your  own  responsibility, 
not  that  of  your  neighbor"? 

4  How  much  basis  Is  there  to  the  charge 
of  top  educators,  men  in  public  office,  com- 
mentators, publishers,  business  leaders,  et 
cetera  who  insist  that  'capitalism  will  die 
in  the  house  of  Its  friends  from  lack  ot 
support?"  From  competitive  abuses?  From 
monopolistic   practices   and    political    graft? 

5  Mv  final  question:   Are  you.  whatever 
your    liosltlon    In    life,    concerned    enough 
about  the  monopoly  problem,  about  urban 
renewal      problems,      civil      rights.      Infla- 
tion   unfair  foreign  and  domestic  competi- 
tion  the  crime  in  our  towns  and  cities   the 
wholesale   murders   in   our    Capital   city— a 
rape  a  day.  where  government  is  made  and 
taxes  are  passed:  the  25  teen-age  killings  in 
Philadelphia   this   year— where   the   Liberty 
Bell  hangs  ...  Are  you.  I  repeat,  are  you 
concerned  enough  to  put  up  your  cash  a^ 
give  some  of  vour  time  to  keep  this  country 
from  going  the  way  of  Rome,  of  Germany 
before  Hitler,  or  Britain  today? 

These  are  my  questions.  Now  listen  to  what 
Pope  Leo  XIII  wrote  In  one  of  his  Encycli- 
cals before  the  turn  of  the  century: 

•■Let  men  try  as  they  will.  No  strength 
and  no  artifice  will  ever  succeed  in  banish- 
mg  from  human  life  the  ills  and  troubles 
which  beset  It.  If  any  there  are  whopre- 
Tend-who  hold  out  to  hard  pressed  people 
freedom  from  pain  and  trouble  undlstur^d 
repose  and  constant  enjoyment-they  cheat 
the  people  and  impose  upon  them,  and  their 
lying  promises  will  only  ^'ow  worse  tix^ 
■  before  There  is  nothing  so  sad  as  to  ook 
at  the  world  as  it  really  Is-and  then  look 
elsewhere  for  a  remedy  to  Its  troubles. 

The  Pope  was  not  advocating,  however, 
that  effort  be  lessened  in  «g^"^,K  P°ver^,' 
Ignorance,  slums,  graft,  crime,  chl  d  neglect 
of  other  abuses.  What  he  was  f '^,^?  f..^^ 
what  we  have  been  driving  at  in  all  of  th^ 
broadcasts,  is  that  help  that  doesn't  end 
in  self-help,  and  create  desires  f°r  ^\^'; 
ment  in  this  life,  is  not  help  at  ^1  •  and  "  is 
whv  I  have  continued  to  argue  that  when 
people  in  our  society  keep  hammering  away 
on  the  theme  of  helpmg  people  without  ham- 
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merlng  away  a^  the  same  time  on  aelf-belp, 
wa  are  doing  Ian  injustice  to  that  person 
aided,  and  to  Society  itaelf. 

A  young  ma*  who  Is  given  an  OEO  train- 
ing, for  example,  ought  to  sign  a  contract 
that  he  will,  o^er  whatever  length  of  time  Is 
necessary,  pay]  for  that  training  when  he 
begins  to  capitalize  on  his  learning:  so  his 
earnings  may  1^  used  to  train  others. 

What  is  mora  harmful  to  human  character 
than  somethlni;  which  Is  constantly  held  up 
as  being  free —  »  which  no  future  obligation 
Is  attached?  ' 

President  Nlion  should  have  kept  saying 
what  he  did  id  one  of  his  speeches: 

"The  ghettoe  of  our  cities  will  be  remade 
when  the  people  In  them  have  the  will,  the 
power,  the  resources  and  the  skill  to  remake 
them.  They  will  not  be  remade  by  govern- 
ment billions.  .  .  .  The  human  and  social 
conditions  of  tie  spirit  are  In  large  part  de- 
pendent upon  our  laying  the  foundation  for 
an  economic  s  xucture  that  can  support  a 
rebirth  of  pride  individualism  and  independ- 
ence." 

The  questloi  ought  to  be.  how  do  you 
create  a  found)  tion  for  "Individualism"  and 
"Independence'  with  all  the  trends  in  agri- 
culture, lndusti7.  labor,  finance  and  govern- 
ment ^l^jwling  U)  the  destruction  of  both? 
.  In  ^  xecent  bi  tiadcast  I  mentioned  that  the 
huge  Litton  Ilidustrles  Is  financing  a  vast 
chain  of  National  Farm  Stores,  predicated  on 
the  idea  of  literally  swamping  the  rural 
towns  of  Ame:  lea  with  40-acre  complexes, 
tied  In  with  G  ill  Oil  and  other  huge  com- 
bines, and  so  located  as  to  cover  what  they 
say  in  their  o\«n  words  "the  entire  agricul- 
tural economy".  An  official  of  National  Farm 
Stores  says  thdre  will  be  only  500.000  big 
farms  in  a  few  more  years,  and  he  further 
said: 

"We  feel  thikt  once  the  National  Farm 
Stores  centers  (xe  established,  they  will  take 
care  of  all  the  needs  of  these  fanners." 

Litton  Industries,  a  huge  conglomerate,  has 
absorbed  company  after  company,  and  con- 
glomerates like  Littons  were  called  by  Ameri- 
can Finance  Magazine:  "Wolves  of  Wall 
Street" — "Raldars" — "Take-over  Tltaxis"— 
and  a  leading  columnist  and  commentator 
called  them  "Hogs".  We  have  been  Joined  by 
the  National  Farmers  Organization.  National 
Independent  Binkers'  Association,  the  Ore- 
gon Independent  Retail  Grocers'  Association, 
and  the  Natloni  a  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists, in  an  all-dut  battle  to  stop  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  fanaily  farm,  and  the  further 
spread  of  the  (K}nglomerate8,  combines  and 
huge  chains,  aid  if  we  are  unsuccessful,  in- 
dependent, individual  capitalism  in  the 
United  States  l^  doomed. 

There  are  tho4e  who  say : 

"The  public  is  too  dumb  to  be  educated. 
Our  kids  are  a  bunch  of  long-haired  bums. 
The  members  (if  Congress  a  gang  of.  graft- 
takers.  The  gliints  are  too  big  to  fight.  I 
have  no  time.  We  have  spent  our  budget 
for  this  year,  j  would  be  willing,  but  my 
partner  said  nb.  I'm  too  busy  now,  you'll 
have  to  come  lack  next  year.  I  have  a  golf 
game  this  afternoon.  I  can't  see  you  now. 
Et  cetera.  EM  cetera." 

But  this  has  not  stopped  Forward  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  and  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business,  Inc.,  or  the  other  or- 
ganizations working  with  us,  because  we 
have  learned  tbat  it  Is  the  minority  who 
carry  all  the  Rattles  for  freedom;  that  if 
they  can  be  found  in  time,  they  will  come 
through  in  ti^e  We  have  auto  dealers, 
druggists.  meat|  packers,  dairy  plants,  brew- 
ers, funeral  dlijectors,  all  types  of  retailers, 
great  national  jconcerns.  bankers,  doctors — 
people  in  all  lialks  of  life  who  have  sup- 
ported Forward  America  since  1932,  winning 
one  battle  sifteij  another,  and  the  Federation 
since  1943,  wltli  a  membership  now  of  over 
a  quarter-mllllcjn.  In  NFIB. 

For  those  who  w«uld  say  that  one  more 
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person  added  to  our  membership  wouldn't 
mean  too  much,  maybe  I  could  relate  that 
Dr.  Harry  Fagedee,  a  Cincinnati  optom- 
etrist, came  into  our  Covington  office  to 
dlocuBS  his  concern  over  mergers  taking 
place  In  his  profenlonal  field.  We  prepared 
a  release  on  the  subject,  and  mailed  it 
to  all  members  of  the  Ohio  Optometrlcal 
Association  about  to  meet  in  convention. 

This  lone  young  man  gathered  a  few 
friends  together,  aroused  their  enthusiasm, 
and  for  the  first  time  an  assembly  of  pro- 
fessional people  in  the  field  of  optometry 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  an  end  to 
mergers  and  consolidations;  for  support  of 
the  Independent  wholesale  laboratories 
that  faithfully  aided  in  the  development  of 
the  optometric  profession. 

A  leading  wholesaler  sent  out  an  open 
letter  following  this  resolution,  In  which  he 
said: 

"It  would  have  been  a  lot  easier  and 
more  profitable  for  me  to  sell  our  quality 
service  business  to  a  single  big  company, 
and  stop  competing  with  the  undesirables 
and  mass  produced,  inferior  prescription 
work,  but  we  have  decided  to  stay  independ- 
ent because  we  believe  there  is  a  place  for 
quality  minded  wholesale  houses  In  our 
business.  All  rumors  that  we  are  selling 
out.  are  untrue.  We  do  care  enough  to  stay 
and  fight.  Do  you?  If  not,  we'd  like  to  know." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  spirit  of  Inde- 
pendent enterprise  Is  not  dead  when  one 
young  man  can  walk  Into  an  organization 
like  our  own,  and  in  90  days  help  to  bring 
about  the  foregoing  results. 

When  you  hear  that  old  dirge  that  you 
cant  win,  that  people  don't  care,  that  Inde- 
pendents won't  fight,  keep  In  mind  that  so- 
ciety still  rests  upon  the  spiritual  more  than 
the  mechanical  basis,  and  so  long  as  there 
are  men  who  know  this,  and  who  know  that 
the  temple  of  liberty  and  Justice,  In  all 
things,  rests  upon  their  individual  and  col- 
lective actions,  a  way  will  be  found  to  take 
that  action. 

Who  would  have  believed  during  the  recent 
national  elections  that  Mr.  Nixon  would  ap- 
point an  Attorney  General.  William  Mitchell, 
and  an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Antitrust 
Division,  Richard  McLaren,  both  of  whom  are 
now  charged  with  being  antl-blgness  because 
they  said    (In   the  words  of  Mr.   Mitchell)  : 

"We  do  not  want  our  little  sized  and  smal- 
ler cities  to  be  merely  branch  store  com- 
munities, nor  do  we  want  our  average  con- 
sumers to  be  second  class  economic  citizens. 
A  community's  independent  businessmen 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  supply  com- 
munity needs,  its  lawyers  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  act  as  counsel,  its  unions 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  negotiating 
In  their  own  community  for  their  members, 
and  its  consumers  shovild  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  local  economic  options  In 
their  choice  of  competing  goods  and 
services."  ' 

Under  no  other  system  but  widespread.  In- 
dependent ownership  of  farm,  home  and 
business  enterprise,  wherever  practical  and 
p>ossible,  with  local  control  over  local  affairs 
in  government  will  such  a  way  of  life  con- 
tinue to  exist. 

This  is  why  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  Inc.  and  Forward 
America,  Inc.  are  fighting  to  save  Independ- 
ent business.  "The  More  the  Enterprisers  the 
Freer  the  Nation,"  Is  oui  slogan,  and  in  the 
promotion  of  this  idea  it  is  hoped  that  more 
people  will  patronize  Independent  business, 
helping  In  this  way  to  build  a  better 
tomorrow. 

When  {>eople  patronize  Independent  stcn-ee, 
for  example,  the  profits  on  their  transactions 
are  ploughed  back  Into  the  community  in 
which  they  live.  The  merchant,  as  a  rule, 
owns  his  home  or  is  paying  for  one.  He  de- 
posits his  money  in  the  local  bank.  Sends  his 
children  to  the  school  and  church  of  his 
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choice,  and  for  this  reason  he  is  more  inter- 
ested in  better  playgrounds,  better  parks  and 
other  conununity  developments. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  CHARLES 
JOELSON 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NKW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  4,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  out  departing  colleague,  Charles 
JoELsoN,  continued  success  and  happi- 
ness as  he  leaves  us  to  devote  his  unusual 
talents  and  ability  to  the  judiciary.  The 
qualities  of  mind  and  character,  which 
have  made  Charles  Joelson  a  respected 
and  effective  Congressman,  will  be  inval- 
uable assets  to  the  Superior  Court  of 
New  Jersey. 

Knowing  of  his  deep  seated  desire  for 
judicial  service,  I  am  pleased  that 
Charles  Joelson's  ambition  has  been  re- 
alized. However,  knowing  the  void  which 
will  be  created  among  us  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  am  saddened  be- 
cause of  our  loss. 

Charles  Joelson  and  I  were  first  elec- 
ted to  the  87th  Congress  and  have  served 
together  through  Ave  successive  Con- 
gresses. His  friendship  and  companion- 
ship have  meant  a  lot  to  me,  and  I  will 
miss  him  as  a  friend  as  well  as  a  re- 
spected and  admired  colleague  who  could 
alway  be  counted  upon  to  make  a  telling 
and  effective  contribution  to  debate.  In- 
telligence and  wit  marked  his  comments 
both  on  and  off  the  floor. 

Charles  Joelson's  leadership  was  par- 
ticularly effective  recently  during  the 
consideration  of  the  fiscal  year  1970  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. As  a  result  of  his  efforts  the  Joelson 
amendment  was  adopted  on  the  House 
floor,  adding  $894  million  for  educating 
the  children  of  our  country. 

The  length  and  variety  of  his  public 
service  running  through  a  continuous 
period  of  almost  30  years  have  secured 
for  Charles  Joelson  a  conspicuous  and 
permanent  place  upon  our  public  rec- 
ords. As  a  member  of  the  Naval  Intelli- 
gence Division  in  World  War  n,  as  the 
city  counsel  of  Paterson,  NJ.,  as  New 
Jersey  chairman  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Municipal  Law  OflBcers,  as  New 
Jersey  deputy  attorney  general,  as  act- 
ing prosecutor  of  Passaic  County,  as  di- 
rector of  criminal  investigation  for  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  as  a  Member 
of  this  House  since  1961,  he  has  consist- 
ently demonstrated  both  versatility  and 
devotion  to  the  public  interest. 

The  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Nation  which  it  serves  have  benefited 
immeasurably  from  his  devoted  service. 
Let  us  not  be  content  simply  to  deplore 
his  loss,  but  let  us  resolve  to  bring  about 
the  necessary  congressional  reform 
which  would  make  it  possible  to  keep 
Charles  Joelson.  and  other  talented  and 
able  legislators  in  the  future,  as  contrib- 
uting meml)ers  of  this  body. 

Charles  Joelson  has  been  a  crusad- 
ing lawyer  as  well  as  an  effective  Repre- 
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sentative;  he  will  be  an  able  and  con- 
S«itiou^  judge.  But  above  all.  he  wiU 
continue  to  devote  his  days  and  y^rs 
to  KlS  the  best  that  this  Nation 
can  offer  to  the  citizens  whom  he  con- 
tinues to  serve. 


VTARCIHALL    FIELD    ELECTED    PUB- 
"^^H^OP  CmCAGO  SW^ES 
AND    CHICAGO    DAILY    NEWS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

OF    UXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday,  September  10.  1969 
Mr  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  learned  that 
Marshall  Field  has  been  elected  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News.  - 
At  the  age  of  28  he  becomes  one  of 
the  youngest  publishers  of  any  major 
newspaper  in  the  Nation. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
young  Marshall  Field  will  follow  with 
grSr  competence  the  footsteps  of  his 
Sghly  respected  father,  Marsh^  P^eld 
W  and  his  distinguished  gJ^df^"?"' 
Mii.r«diall  Field  HI,  who  founded  the  Chi- 
^SS.  predecessor  of  today's  Chicago 

^e  Field  publications  in  Chicago  have 
made  a  particular  impact  on  young  mod- 
^  wid  so  it  is  fitting  and  slgnmcant 
S  Tyoung  man  of  28  should  take  the 
helm  of  these  two  highly  respected  publi- 
cations. 

As  one  who  for  20  years  ha^  a  very 
warm  and  friendly  relation  with  the  old 
SSgo  Times  and  later  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  before  I  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress I  am  particularly  heartened  by  this 
election  of  Marshall  Field. 

It  wafi  my  great  privilege  to  ^^or^^  .^^.^ 
his  father  when  he  took  over  stewardship 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  I  also 
have  fond  recollections  of  workmg  with 
his  grandfather. 

Both  Fields  had  a  great  love  for  Chi- 
cago and  both  had  an  abiding  d^Je  to 
make  their  publication  among  the  finest 
in  the  country. 

I  am  sure  the  new  publisher  of  these 
two  outstanding  newspapers  wi  1  carry 
on  the  high  standards  of  journalism  set 
by  his  father  and  grandfather. 

I  am  taking  the  privilege  today  of  in- 
cluding in  the  Record  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Ttoies  an- 
nouncing the  election  of  MarshaU  Field 
as  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Tunes 
and  its  sister  paper,  the  Chicago  DaUy 

News. 

The  article  follows: 

pnXD  Is  ELECTED  PtJBLISHEH  OF  SXTS-TliiSS. 

DAn,T  News 

Marshall  Field  has  been  elected  publisher 
of  The  Chicago  Sun-'nmes  and  The  Chicago 
Dally  News  effective  Oct.  1,  Bailey  K.  Howard 
president  of  The  Newspaper  Division  of  Field 
Enterprises.  Inc..  announced  Monday. 

At  28  vears  of  age.  Field  is  the  youngest 
publisher  of  any  major  newspaper  In  the 
nation.  The  title  of  publisher  of  the  two 
Field  newspapers  has  not  been  used  since  the 
death  of  Field's  father,  MarshaU  Field  IV. 
in  September  of  1965. 
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CommentAng  on  the  new  publUher.  Howard 

^*'^ree  vears  ago  Marshall  Field  began  a 
five-year  training  program,  working  in  each 
of  the  23  subsidiaries  and  dlvlslonsthat  ma*e 
up  our  parent  company.  Field  Enterprises, 

^"^"Hls  talent,  probing  curiosity  and  diligence 
have  given  him  such  an  excellent  under- 
sti^dlng  of  the  business  that  Marshall  s 
ready  to  assume  the  position  and  responsi- 
bility of  publisher  now.  Under  his  creative 
leadership,  The  Chicago  Sun-'nmes  and  The 
Chicago  Dally  News  will  each  continue  to 
develop  ite  own  distinctive,  strong  image,  and 
will  achieve  new  challenging  objectives." 

ELECTED    SENIOR    VICE    PRESIDENT 

A  year  ago  (Sept.  4.  1968) .  Field  was  elected 
senior  vice  president  of  The  Newspaper  Di- 
vision and  senior  vice  president  of  the  cor- 
Dorate  division  of  Field  Enterprises.  Inc.  He 
had  been  assistant  to  the  general  manager  of 
The  Newspaper  Division  since  October  1965. 
In  September  1965,  Field  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc., 
to  succeed  his  late  father.  He  now  serves  on 
the  boards  of  directors  of  all  subsidiaries  and 
divisions  of  the  corporation. 

Field's  professional  memberships  include 
serving  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Advertising  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Assn.  He  also  is  a  trustee 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn 

Foundation.  

Because  of  his  keen  interest  in  learning 
through  reading.  Field  accepted  chairman- 
ship of  the  Ccwnmittee  for  National  Library 
Week  in  Illinois  this  year.  He  Is  a  member 
of  the  National  Book  Committee,  Inc..  and 
the  Chicago  Committee  of  the  Chicago  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations 
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m  1898  a«  The  Chicago  Dally  News  Foreign 
Service  It  provides  Publishers-Hall  Syndi- 
cate with  a  network  of  foreign  and  domestic 
correspondents  and  feature  writers.  Their 
dUpatches  are  run  in  almost  100  client  news- 
papers. 


STATE  ROLE  IN  OEO 


ACTIVE     IN     CIVIC     AFFAIRS 


In  civic  affairs.  Field  is  a  governing  mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  Orchestral  Assn.  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Field  Foundation  of  Illinois,  Inc.,  the  Na- 
tional Boulevard  Bank  of  Chicago  and  the 
Lyric  Opera.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago  and  of  the  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

While  attending  Harvard  University,  Field 
worked  one  summer  in  the  editorial  depart- 
ment of  the  Boston  Globe.  Alter  graduation, 
he  worked  for  Random  House  and  later  the 
New  York  Herald-Tribune.  He  resigned  to 
return  to  Chicago  when  his  father  died  in 

1965. 

in  July.  1964.  Field  began  his  military 
service  with  the  U.S.  Army  at  Fort  Dlx.  N.J., 
and  was  released  from  active  duty  on  Dec. 
11.  1964.  He  currently  Is  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  National  Guard. 

The  morning  newspaper.  The  Chicago  Sun 
was  founded  by  Field's  grandfather  Ma«haU 
Field  ni  m  1941,  the  year  Marshall  Field  V 
was  born.  In  1948,  Marshall  Field  III  merged 
The  Sun  with  The  Chicago  Times  into  a 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  and  became 
publisher  of  The  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

MarshaU  Field  IV,  father  of  the  present 
publisher,  began  his  career  In  journalism  on 
The  Chicago  Sun  In  1946  as  an  apprentice. 
The  following  year  he  worked  on  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune.  He  returned  to  Chi- 
caKO  in  1948  as  assistant  publisher  and  as- 
sociate editor  of  The  Chicago  Sun-Times.  In 
1950,  at  age  34,  he  was  appointed  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  paper. 

In  1959.  Marshall  Field  IV  bought  the 
PuUtzer  Prize  winning  Chicago  Dally  News 
from  John  S.  Knight,  and  became  president 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  newspaper.  He 
simultaneously  held  the  same  poalUons  on 
The  Chicago  Sim-Tlmes. 

The  Chicago  Sun-'nmes  ranks  today  as  the 
fifth  largest  morning  newspaper  In  ti.e  na- 
tion, in  the  afternoon  field.  The  Chicago 
Dally  News  Is  also  In  fifth  place.  Tlie  Chi- 
cago Dally  News/Sun-'Hmes  Service  Is  Amer- 
ica's oldest  auxUlary  wire  service,   founded 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1969 
Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  OEO  Director  Don  Rumsfeld 
recently  enunciated  an  important  step 
in  the  redirection  of  OEO  to  improve  its 
services  to  the  poor. 

In  a  speech  on  September  8  before  the 
State  Economic  Opportunity  Office  Di- 
rectors Conference  he  outlined  steps  to 
bring  the  States  into  a  fuller  partner- 
ship with  OEO.  For  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  I  include  the  full  text  of  his 
address  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 
State  Role  in  OEO 
(Statement  by  Donald  Rumsfeld) 
As   you   are   all   well   aware,   we   are   mid- 
stream in   a  redirection  and  new  emphasis 
for  the  efforts  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. ^      _ 
The  broad  framework  has  been  set  down 
for  the  reorganization  of  headquarters  OEO 
and  we  are  now  working  the  changes  down 
through    the    individual    divisions    of    the 
Washington  and  Regional   offices.   Although 
we  are  finding  that  reorganization  of  a  gov- 
ernment agency  is  a  tlmeconsuming,  some- 
what painful  process,  it  is  moving  along  with 
steady  progress.  When  complete,  the  agency 
win    be    better    structured    to    perform    the 
pioneering  role  the  President  has  outlined  for 

^At  the  same  Ume,  we  have  launched  a 
study  of  the  regions  so  the  expansion  from 
seven  to  ten  regional  offices  can  be  accom- 
panied by  a  thoughtful  reorganization  of 
our  field  operations. 

Other  recent  major  changes  have  included 
the  delegation  of  Head  Start  and  Job  Corf^ 
and  the  elevation  of  l>egal  Services  and 
Health  Affairs  to  independent  program  di- 
visions within  OEO. 

No  less  significant  for  the  future  of  the 
agency  In  terms  of  productive  change  are  the 
^mimstratlve  steps  we  are  taking  to  brli^ 
the  states  Into  a  fuller  partnership  '^th  OEO^ 
It  has  become  increasingly  clear  In  my  first 
months  m  office  that  the  resources  available 
at  the  state  level  have  not  been  brought  to 
bear  as  fully  as  they  might  have  been  in  the 
effort  to  build  routes  out  of  poverty. 

The  stotes  have  much  to  offer,  yet  they 

cannot  contribute  effectively  without  the  op- 

TOrtunlty  for  more  meaningful  participation. 

K^Martln.  representing  the  N-tlonal  Gov^ 

emor's  Conference  and  ^he  Council  of  State 

Governments  in  testimony  before  the  House 

Mucat^n  and  Labor  Committee  last  AprlL 

^e  this  case.  He  pointed  out  that  no  new 

ZSlatlon  is  required  because   the  existing 

O^  legislation  provides  in  15  instancy  for 

afactU-e  state  role.  But  he  added  that  full 

^tVclpatlon   has   not  been   encouraged   by 

OEO  officials. 

In  the  future,  there  will  be  encouragement^ 
I  sent  a  letter  to  your  governors  last  week 
asking  for  their  assistance  in  marshalling 
^^\nd  resources  for  the  development  of 
economic  opportunity.  Coordination  and  oo- 
o^eSn  ^^een  OEO  and  the  governors 
offlc^  are  vital  if  we  are  going  to  enaWe 
underprivileged  Americans  to  Join  in  the 
economic  benefits  of  our  society, 
words  Uke  coordination,  cooperation,  and 
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partlclpauon  ;an  easily  become  Ilp-servlce 
phraaes  surroiinding  a  policy  of  Inactivity. 
But  I  Intend  ^  see  that  theee  words  mean 
what  they  say]  In  relationship  of  OBO  to  the 
states.  There  vUl  be  fuller  consultation  with 
the  governors  n  OEO  matters  affecting  their 
states. 

This  new  pjsture  for  OEO  Is  consistent 
with  the  oveijall  Administration  policy  of 
giving  states  aj  greater  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  Operation  of  government  pro- 
grams In  our  ftderaUy-stnictured  system. 

This  reversal  of  the  trend  of  three  decades 
was  a  key  poliit  In  President  Nlxons  speech 
to  the  Natlonpl  Governor's  Conference  In 
Colorado  Springs  last  week.  He  said.  "Wash- 
ington will  no  longer  try  to  go  It  alone.  Wash- 
ington will  no  longer  dictate  without  con- 
sulting." I 

Regarding  0^0.  the  administrative  author- 
ity provided  f  oi^  in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  will  be  exe^lsed.  After  careful  study  and 
review,  I  haveideclded  to  take  several  steps 
to  strengthen  the  state  contribution  to  the 
poverty  prograin. 

Some  of  these  changes  are  spelled  out  In 
a  completely  revised  OEO  Instruction  on  the 
role  of  the  Staie  Economic  Opportunity  Of- 
fices, a  draft  oi  which  will  be  mailed  out  to 
you  and  your  governors  for  comment  shortly. 
Amonfthe  changes  are: 

-  Oreatwr  InvoUvement  of  the  SEOOs  In  the 
regional  funding  plans  for  OEO-funded  pro- 
grams within  eafch  state. 

Systematic  cinsiUUtlon  with  the  SEOOs 
in  the  tralnlnb  and  technical  assistance 
process.  P 

Puller  participation  of  SEOOs  In  the  mon- 
itoring and  ev^uatlon  of  OEO-funded  pro- 
grams. 

A  requlreme 

out  a  Joint  ag 

the  coordlnatlo 

Increased  em^ 

as   a   mobilize: 

against  pov^y 

A  clear  statei 

portant  role  fo 

ment. 

Under  active  [consideration  are  proposals 
for : 

Achieving 
offices. 

Greater  use  ofl  states  for  research  and  dem- 
onstration projefcts  in  areas  where  they  have 
special  expertise 

In-service  training  for  OEO  personnel  on 
the  workings  of  state  government  and.  vice- 
versa,  for  SEOO  personnel  on  the  workings  of 
thti  Federal  government. 

Where  the  adoed  responsibilities  Imposed 
on  the  state  offices  require  more  staffing  and 
resources,  and  where  Innovation  and  effec- 
tiveness have  be«n  shown,  we  wUl  attempt  to 
Increase  the  budgets  of  Individual  state  of- 
fices. I 

Some  steps  haVe  already  been  taken  In  re- 
cent months  to  i^pgrade  the  relationship  be- 
tween SEOO  offides  and  OEO.  They  Include: 
The  Initiation  and  funding  of  a  program 
of  poverty-orlended  state  planning  grants  In 
ten  SEOOs.  1 

Three  pilot  prolects  for  State  Special  Tech- 
nical Assistance  {(State/STAP)    Programs. 

An  effort  to  itrengthen  the  checkpoint 
system  for  processing  grants. 

A  directive  ha^  been  written  and  will  be 
sent  shortly  to  the  regional  offices  and  con- 
tractors for  tralhlng  and  technical  assist- 
ance. It  sets  for«h  their  responslbUltlee  for 
working  with  SEOOs  In  this  area. 

Another  prograin  which  will  receive  major 
emphasis  In  the  tomlng  months  is  the  Ped- 
eral-State-InforMatlon  Exchange  System. 
As  a  result  of  a  r  scent  decision,  this  method 
of  Unking  Washington  and  the  states  Is  being 
expanded  to  Inc^de  half  of  the  50  states. 
""''  '""--"  •  •     prospects  for  still  further 


that  Regional  Offices  work 
eement  with   the  SEOOs  on 

of  field  personnel  activities, 
aasls  on  the  role  of  the  SEOO 

of  state  resources   for   use 

ient  encouraging  a  more  Im- 
the  SEOOs  In  state  govern- 
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phrase  "a  more  meaningful  role  for  the 
states."  Details  on  the  steps  taken  and  those 
to  be  taken  will  be  avaUable  In  the  imme- 
diate future. 

Our  firm  intention  to  make  the  state-OEO 
relatlonalilp  a  day-to-day  working  partner- 
ship Is  also  reflected  In  the  reorganization  of 
the  headquarters  office.  Instead  of  an  Iso- 
lated office  for  state  relations  on  the  staff 
level,  the  new  structure  places  the  state 
liaison  office  directly  In  the  major  decision- 
making process  of  the  agency. 

A  new  State  and  Local  Government  Rela- 
tions Division  Is  being  established  In  the 
Office  of  Operations.  This  means  the  views 
of  SEOO  directors  will  be  heard  In  the  devel- 
opment of  OEO  operating  policy  and  proce- 
dure, since  the  Office  of  Operations  will  be 
headed  by  a  presidential  appointee  with  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  most  of  the  field  activities  of 
the  agency.  SEOO  contributions  will  be  fed 
directly  to  the  man  making  the  key  decisions 
for  field  operations. 

Another  administrative  action  of  impor- 
tance to  the  states  U  the  revision  of  the 
guldeUnes  Implementing  the  Green  Amend- 
ment. We  are  presently  working  on  new 
guidelines  to  rewrite  the  language  which  has 
been  construed  by  some  to  have  Inhibited 
the  use  of  the  amendment  by  the  states. 

These  changes  all  move  in  the  direction  of 
more  effective  working  relationships  for  the 
states  with  OEO.  But  this  Is  not  the  final 
word  on  this  subject. 

In  two  months,  a  nationwide  evaluation  of 
the  SEOOs  by  the  Midwest  Research  In- 
stitute will  be  completed.  That  study,  along 
with  the  consultation  I  recently  invited  In 
my  letter  to  the  governors  of  the  50  states, 
will  be  carefully  reviewed  with  an  eye  to 
still  further  improvements  In  their  relation- 
ships. 

Our  partnership  will  not  be  a  static.  I  am 
confident  that  It  will  continue  to  evolve  as 
better  Ideas  are  found  to  make  the  Pederal- 
reglonal-state-local  system  work  more  effec- 
tively for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 


September  10,  1969 

zens  and  a  devoted  public  servant.  The 
Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  outstanding 
patriots.  We  who  were  privileged  to  know 
him  mourn  the  loss  of  a  kind  and  gentle 
friend. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife,  Mary,  and  his  family. 


A  FADING  SHADOW 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 


or  OHIO 


equate     staffing     for    SEOO 


and  It  has  bright 
expansion 

In  short,  we  arfc  seeking  a  wide  variety  of 
ways   to   put    substance   Into   the    oft-used 


"PORQUE"  PATTEN 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DEUNEY 

OF    NBW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  8,  1969 

Mr.   DELANEY.   Mr.   Speaker.   I  was 
deeply  grieved  to  learn  of  the  passing  of 
our  friend  and  former  colleague  from 
Arizona,     the     Honorable     Harold     A 
"Porque"  Patten. 

"Porque  ■  was  a  warm  and  friendly  per- 
son, who  had  a  gr,eat  many  friends  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  was  a  valued 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  He  worked  with  diligence  and  ef- 
fectiveness to  serve  his  constituents  and 
the  Nation,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
the  work  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

He  was  an  outstanding  athlete  at  the 
University  of  Arizona,  and,  after  gradua- 
tion, devoted  his  talents  to  the  field  of 
public  recreation  where  he  provided  in- 
tion,  devoted  his  talents  to  the  field  of 
young  people.  He  served  with  valor  and 
distinction  as  a  combat  observer  with  the 
Army  Air  Corps  in  World  War  n  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  major.  After  the  war 
he  maintained  an  active  interest  in  vet- 
erans' affairs,  and  was  proud  of  his  serv- 
ice in  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  from  which 
he  retired  in  1960  as  a  lieutenant  colonel. 

Arizona  has  lost  one  of  its  finest  citi- 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
merchant  marine  fleet,  often  referred  to 
as  "Our  Fourth  Arm  of  Defense."  has 
been  reduced  to  a  shfidow  of  its  former 
self,  especially  in  terms  of  international 
prestige. 

The  following  brochure,  published  by 
the  Labor-Management  Maritime  Com- 
mittee, sets'  forth  our  Nations  maritime 
plight  and  outlines  the  response  we  must 
make  to  avert  the  continuance  of  the 
downward  trend. 

The  brochure  follows: 
The  U.S.  Meechant  Marine — Our  Fourth 
Arm  of  Defense 
Self-preservaUon  Is  the  first  law  of  nature. 
Likewise,  national  perpetuaUon  Is  the  first 
and  moet  basic  law  of  any  nation.  Its  free- 
dom, Its  security  and  Its  national  defense  are 
protected  by  Its  military  strength.  All  major 
conflicts  between  nations  involve  the  sea 
lanes  of  the  world.  The  possession  of  adequate 
sea  power  Is  thus  Imperative.  Every  major 
seagoing  military  mission  must  be  backed 
up  by  maritime  transport  capability.  This  Is 
the  role  of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine.  For 
this  reason  it  Is  aptly  termed  "our  fourth 
arm  of  defense." 

Today,  except  for  the  liner  fleet,  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  has  diminished  to  a  shadow 
of  Its  former  self  while  the  nation  remains 
Indifferent  to  Its  pUght.  The  degree  of  this 
indifference  Is  In  direct  proportion  to  the 
peril  the  nation  faces  by  continued  maritime 
neglect.  This  brochure  sets  forth  our  mari- 
time plight  and  certain  corrective  measures 
to  offset  the  peril  to  our  seagoing  capability 
which  In  turn  adversely  affects  our  national 
security. 

THE   RUSSIAN   DRIVE   TO    THE    SEA 

The  Riisslan  bear  Is  already  manipulating 
Its  sea  power  like  marionettes  m  the  strategic 
sealanea  of  the  world. 

The  Soviets  have  boasted  that  "The  flag 
of  the  Soviet  Navy  now  proudly  flies  over 
the  oceans  of  the  world.  Sooner  or  later,  the 
United  States  will  have  to  understand  that 
It  no  longer  has  mastery  of  the  seas".  Its 
rapidly  expanding  merchant  marine  gives 
great  credence  to  this  boast. 

The  USSR  Is  the  fastest  growing  maritime 
nation  on  earth.  It  now  presses  Japan  for 
fifth  place  and  will  rapidly  continue  to  move 
higher.  ^ 

It  doubled  Its  merchant  fleet  tonnage  In 
the  period  1961-65. 

It  Is  expected  to  expand  an  added  50%  by 
1970  for  a  total  of  14  mlUlon  DWT.  This  wlU 
overtake  and  surpass  the  U.S. 

The  USSR  has  been  adding  in  excess  of 
l.OOC  000,  DWT  per  year  to  Its  merchant  fleet. 
The  United  States  has  been  adding  only 
170,000  DWT  annually  In  recent  years  up 
through  1967. 

Well  over  80%  of  the  Soviet  merchant  fleet 
Is  less  than  10  years  old.  Conversely,  more 
than  80%  of  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet  Is  over 
20  years  of  age.  This  means  four  out  of  every 
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five  soviet  merchant  Ships  a.  ne^.fo^  out      ^^Bo^^^^^^P^^^.-P,^';^  Tr^.^ZX'ot-     Tc^Z^T.^T^UrS^.ToZ^^.e^^^s 

of  every  five  U.S.  merchant  ships  are  oKT  ^/X^^^"*"^!^,  the  M^^^anT  Ma^^  of      they  have  gone  on  a  DUAL  SUBSIDY  KICK 

A  senate  Committee  on  Commerce  Report      ernment  "»d«r  the  Mei^namM  n  y^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^_ 

(December  1967)  points  out  that  In  "out-  1936  for  Just  ^"^^^  P^^J^^  «Wilttlng  troUer  General  nor  the  Acting  MarlUme  Ad- 
Itanding  orders  for  dry  cargo  v«sels  the  dounds  ^  \^«  ^P^^^^TJ^'^"  ^*,^  ^^w  ship  mlnlstrator  have  been  able  to  extricate  them. 
Soviet  Union  Is  now  leading  all  competitors        over  W  bimon  in  pnvaie  lu  »-  0  s.  piag  operators  must  build  their  ships 

,28-,  of  the  world's  dry  cargo  ships  on  order )^      ''°^^^^^°\^^^^  „e  used  substantlaUy  in     In  U.S.  yards. 

in  1968  Russia  had  456  merciiant  ships  on         The  ^ew  |hlps  »'«  ^^  ^^  J  ^„         ^^^^^^  ^^^sldy,  as  lu  name  Implies  goes 

order.  The  US.  had  only  51.  ^    ^     ,       .       ;„„trVr^H,,nHpr  direct  charter  to   U.S.   shipyards   to   offset   dlfferenUals   in 

The  united  Stat*8,  because  of  budget  pn-      '^l^^^^^'^^^l^^' S^Tllmite<i   conflict,     cost  with  foreign  yards.  Yet  the  dissident 
vatlon  and  Indifference  to  its  national  mart-         however,    Vleti^  ^  partially     carriers  demand  it  be  reclaimed  from  those 

Ume  poUcy,  constructs  an  average  of  only  ^^"f  ht  with  Dncie  aam  s  ^^^  ^  ,  .^^o  never  received  It-the  berth  line  carriers 
8  to  10  merchant  ships  a  year  for  the  fore  gn      "^.'^j^'^^'^^^^'^f^'^.f^^^^^  operating  under  the   1936  Merchant  Marine 

commerce  under  the  1936  merchant  marine  ^f^^^'^^^,  °°V^mmercTal  seaTanes  to  for-  A^By  U.ls  device  they  hope  to  disadvantage 
act.  ^     ,^  tL  floJ^thVnnine  such  lines  and  gain  all  Government  transport 

The  Soviet  Union  thus  drives  to  the  sea     «'^^°f8  ^'^'PP";»_^,„j.  .,  ^^  ^ould  never  be     business  for  their  own  aging  fleets, 
m  a  massive  effort  to  dominate  xt.  The  U.S.,         ^"^^  i.vertL^  su4ldv^ntract  n^^^         On  Februarv  28,   1968,   the  Acting  Marl- 
meanwhile,  drives  toward  a  marttime  grave-      ^^/^f^^^p^^^^l^'^^tTsh^f  fo,  Tth  military      time  Administrator  advised  them  that  their 
yard  with  accelerating  pace  to  lose  it.  and  c^mmwclal  mm)^s  war-built  ships  were  "not  under  any  dlsad- 

MARrriME  GRAVEYARD  Ooerators  of  old  World  War  H  fleets  at-      vantage    vls-a-vls    any    other    ship   of    com- 

One  segment  of   the  merchant  fleet  does  ^^  ^  deprecate  these  efforts  while  boast-      parable  age",  pointing  out  that  capital  costs 

not  have  the  mortuary  tow  attached  to  it—  ^^  their  own  Vietnam  partlclpaUon.  of  ships  were  comparable  whether  built  under 

the  liner  fleet  operating  under  subsidy  con-  Actually  Vietnam  was  a  Godsend  to  them,     construction  subsidy  or  sold  under  the  1946 

tract.    This    segment    remains    strong    and      w_„  „f  ^helr  ships  .jire  so  non-oompetltlve      Ship  Sales  Act. 

viable  ^  m  commercial  operation  that  military  em-  He  then  rejected  their  concept  of  repay- 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  (Sec-  io„inent  on  a  sizable  scale,  U  a  considerable  ment  of  construction  differential  subsidy, 
tlon  101 1  declares  "It  Is  necessary  for  the  ^^^^^^^  'smce  most  unsubsldlzed  ships  are  holding  It  "would  Introduce  an  element,  not 
national  defense  .  .  .  that  the  United  States  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^.^  qualify  for  commercial  in-  of  equity  but  of  inequity", 
shall  have  a  merchant  marine  .  capable  gy^ance  at  reasonable  rates,  the  carriage  of  In  a  previous  attempt,  these  carriers  sought 
of  serving  as  a  naval  and  military  auxiliary  gelf-lnsured  government  cargo  solves  many  repayment  of  operating  differential  subsidy 
in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency. "  shipping  problems  for  an  iU-fated  fleet  faced      from  subsidy  contract  lines  where  miUtan- 

To  that  end,  liner  ships,  constructed  under      ^^^  accelerating  decay.  or  aid  cargo  is  carried.  On  October  14,  1966. 

such  act  are  built  with  modern  defense  ca-  .^^^^^  attacks  upon  the  contract-supported      the    Comptroller    General    ruled    that    such 

pabllity  and  with  special  defense  features  ^.^^  j^  ^  classic  example  of  inconsistency,  support  was  for  maintaining  regular  services 
determined  by  the  Navy.  Qn  the  one  hand,  they  charge  them  with  do-      on  the  route— not  for  carrying  Government 

To  that  end,  subsidy  contract  Unes  have  ^^  ^^^^^^  j^  military  transport  and  In  the      cargo.  He  held  that  such  costs  were  not  af- 

developed  the  RESPOND  program  to  provide  ^^°^^^  breath  attack  the  RESPOND  program  fected  by  partial  lot  Government  cargo 
seallft  capability  to  DOD  on  a  short-of-war  providing  too  much.  carried  incidental  to  the  service. 

basis     This    program    commits    all    subsidy  ^  ^^^^^  ^^l  (American  Unsub-  Subsidy  contract  operation  under  the  1936 

contract  lines  |and  all  others  interested  in  ..JJ^ed  Lines)  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  Merchant  Marine  Act  Imposes  limitations  and 
the  National  Defense]  to  meet  the  needs  of  \C^7ha.Tge  Yet  as  of  December  31,  1967,  the  obligations  conceived  in  the  national  interest 
DOD  in  progressive  steps  up  to  and  including  ^^l^J„    contract    lines    had    approximately      for  maximum  customer  serrtce 

full  fleet  utilization  lor  the  defense  of  the  J       ^^^^     j^j       ^nd  twice  their  ton-         These   limitations  and   obligations,   while 

nation.  „         nTge  on  charter  to  the  mllltary-39   vs.  20      publicly  beneficial,  serve   to   depress   profits 

Both  the  Comptroller  General  and  the  De-  »     ^^^  ^gg  qqq  d^VT  vs.  231.000  DWT.  and  offset  subsidy  payments  without  refer- 

partment  of  Defense  have  endorsed  thb  ^  dissident  carriers  eulogize  the  per-  ence  to  partial  lot  military  cargo  carried  in- 
RESPOND  concept.  It  is  similar  To  the  highly  .^L^^^  ^f  ..the  unsubsldlzed  ships  and  cldental  to  service  on  the  route.  Such  cargo 
successful  CRAP  program  which  commits  the  ]^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^jj^.^  ^j^jph  had  been  taken  is,  therefore,  not  a  factor  In  competitive  rate 
airlines  to  provide  airlift  capability  to  DOD.  ^  q.  niothballs",  but  minimize  "the  amount      making.  »,     ,„ 

It  is  now  vigorously  opposed  by  the  owners      °f  Vietnam-bound  cargo  carried  by  the  sub-  Ships  chartered  to  the  Government  for  full 

of  the  "Rustic  Rellcs"-the  tottering  GRAND-      "f^l^^^t  of  the  fleet".  load  carriage  go  off  operating  differential  sub- 

PATHER  SHIPS  of  World  War  II.  On  one^d    they  view  with  alarm  the      sidy.  Under  such  circumstance,  dual  subsidy 

These  owners  have  sought  to  exclude  new  amount  of  military  cargo  oarrled  by      simply  cannot  exist, 

fast   Ships   of    the   contract-supported   lines      f^^^^^^^^^^^^d  lines  such^as  "automo-  ^hose  claiming  that  subsidy  contract  Un^^^ 

from  the  defense  of  the  nation  by  imposing      bll«    household  goods  and  personal  effects"      generally  enjoy  a  high  profit  level  due  to  mill- 
special  penalties  on  their  use.  They  are  at-  '..  clothing   and   medical   supplies     tary  transport  need  only  look  at  comparative 
tempting  to  secure  a  monopoly  on  the  car-      destined  for  military  installations  around  the     rates  of  return  on  equity  and  long-term  debt 
riage  of  all  government  cargo  at  high  rates      ^^o^ye".  and.  on  the  other  hand,  criticize  It      in  both  peace  and  war  time  operation, 
and   guaranteed   profit.  Thus   they   hope   to      ^^^  ^^^  carrying  more.  Subsidy  contract  lines 
breathe  a  little  more  life  In  to  the  GRAND-          .^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^hey  call  "low"  partlcl-      ^ear-  Percent  of  return 

FATHER  SHIPS.  paUon  of  sulwldy  contract  Unes  In  military  „  59 

The    Acting    Maritime    Administrator   re-      transport,  then  complain  because  such  lines         ^^^^  33 

Jected  such  preposterous  attempts  on  Feb-      ^^  carrying  too  much  of  it  worldwide.  j^g^  "  2.8 

ruary  28,  1968,  when  he  refused  to  "Impose         ^^      complain  that  the  subsidy  contract         ^^^^  "  -  2.8 

a  surcharge  or  penalty  in  the  nUUtary  char-     ^^^^^  ..^^^^  carrying  only   17.1%"   Vietnam         ^^^^  39 

ters  of  the  newer  ships."  miatary  cargo  (one  Isolated  quarter  of  1967)  ^^gg  "..III..  3.9 

His  action  sustains  the  concept  that  to     u^^  object  bitterly  to  the  RESPOND  program         ^^^  "     "-- _  45 

perpetuate  antiquated  sea  power  Is  to  risk      j^ggigned  to  transport  more.  ^qq^  '  _ 3.3 

the  national  security;  that  the  desires  of  a         .^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^^jj.  j^^  ^j  modem  ships  to  jggg  4  g 

small  and  decaying  segment  of  the  Industry     ^^^.^  effectively  serve  the  armed  forces  but         jgg,^  "- "-__ 3.3 

must  not  Impair  the  national  Interest.  oppose  increased  participation  by  those  who  ^ggg  not  yet  available 

It  is  high  time  we  strengthen  OUT  fourth      ^o  possess  them.  ^    ^.  ^  „  ,        »v,    tt,»*„„^ 

arm  of  defense  with  an  aggressive  Joint  In-  ^     ^^^^  climbed  upon  a  TEETER-TOT-         The  highest  return  was  before  the  Vietnam 

dustry-govermnent   effort   toward   maritime     ,^^  ^thout  knovrtng  which  end  to  ride.  war:  the  lowest  In  one  of  the  heaviest  war 

Improvement.  ,  while  thev  TEETER  on  one  side,  THEIR      years. 

While  the  Russian  Bear  grows  massive  In         „jjjq  pLE^MS  TOTTER  WITH  THEM  on  Actually,   the   profit   level   of   the   subsidy 

size     the    U.S.    has    struggled    through    two  other-  albeit  over  an  abyss  of  decay  and     contract  lines  ranks  at  the  bottom  of  the  50 

decades  of  inept  maritime   action.  In  this     obsolescence.  ^aaJor  "3  industries. 

year  1969,  another  MOUNTAIN  of  effort  must  qUR  DEIi'ENSE  MUST  NOT  BE  ALLOWED         An   indtistry    report    [based   on    Maritime 

not    again    BRING    FORTH    A    MARITIME      ^^^  tOTTER   WITH  THEM   TO  DESTRUC-      Administration    data]    shows    the    following 

MOUSE.  TION  comparisons  for  three  representative  years  of 

«*nDLiNG  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  wrrH  .^^  ^_,  „_.,  -rriwTnv  KICK  return  on  "net  worth  and  long-term  debt" 

'*°        MjRr^mE^BsoLESCENCE  "^^^  *'«'    Z.^Z  ZT^  ^uallv     '°'  ^""^"^y  ^°'^*''«='  ^^'^  ^^*^*^  non-subsldy 

in  a  declared  war  of  any  major  proportion.         Some  ^  ^^s^TfeTyS^r^oTb?     --t'«=t  lines. 

merchant  ships  to  back  up  our  military  forces     ^^^'^^-^j^^^J,'' ^^^  ^y  ^^dy  con'  Subsidy  contract  lines 

will  not  be  the  Obsolete  rust  buckets  Of  world     ^^^^^.^^'^"^^^^.^"e^y  ^^eole^nce.     Year:  P«^««»« 

"^ThS  will  be  our  new  fast  modem  ships     higher  Insurance  «^.  ^f  J^. ^°**°^°"         \lf^  1:::":"::::::::      a".  3 

^^kx:T^^-^ol7^T^^'  -^r.Z^T^^ZZ^:^...ron.    ir/a ::::::::: - 
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Actually.  01  e  of  the  largest  non-subsidy 


showed  a  return  on  net  worth 


alone  of  61.1'3,  In  1966:  39.9%  In  1966  and 
48.9%  In  1967  Such  lines  have  high  profits 
because  they  concentrate  on  carrying  full 
ship  loads  of  govemment  cargo  in  older  fully 
depreciated  sh|ps.  , 

Nevertheless!  such  lines  operating  with 
complete  free<)om  from  the  limitations  and 
obligations  of  subsidy  contracts,  have  built 
no  new  dry  c4rgo  ships  specifically  for  the 
foreign  commerce. 

It  seems  cle^r  that  the  "dual  subsidy"  Uck 
is  without  fotiiidatlon.  Governmental  review 
at  the  hlghestjlevels  has  rejected  It.  In  spite 
of  this  fact.  t|ie  dissident  carriers  continue 
to  beat  the  drum  and  sing  out  like  Johnny- 
one-note — a  false  song  for  a  false  cause. 

TH*     RKSPOt^D     PROGRAM WHAT     FT     IS 

The  U.S. -flag  Merchant  Marine  plays  three 
vital  roles :         | 

1.  Contribute  to  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  U.S.  by  (a)  llmprovlng  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments: (b)  prqvldlng  Jobs  and  opportunities 
for  U.e-.- capital:  and  (c)  facilitating  our  na- 
tlona>  pesitioni  in  world  trade. 

2.  Afreets  sknlflcantly  our  diplomatic- 
political  position  in  world  affairs. 

3.  Supports  National  security  by  providing 
seallft  to  the  Defense  Establishment  and  mili- 
tary forces.         I 

In  a  peaceti-^e  situation  national  defense 
needs  are  smaB.  The  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
consequently  niay  center  attention  on  econ- 
omic and  commercial  activities. 

In  a  full  wajkime  situation,  economic  and 
diplomatic  needs  are  integrated  with  those 
of  the  national]  secxirity.  The  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  is  coriiespondlngly  integrated  with 
the  military  fortes  as  a  fourth  arm  of  defense. 

In  emergency!  situations  short  of  full  war, 
the  several  rol^  of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
are  subject  tol  conflicting  demands.  Vital 
commercial  operations  may  be  curtailed  to 
meet  military  demands.  Careful  Judgments 
are  necessary  in  allocating  fleet  usage  to 
conflicting  neeos. 

The    RESPOlh)    program    is    an    instru- 
mentality  TO  solve  these  problems  through 
%  scheduled  availability  of  seallft. 

RESPOND  provides  five  stages  of  quantita- 
tive seallft  between  all  out  peace  and  all  out 
war.  J 

Appropriate  Ciovemment  agencies  may  in- 
voke the  varlov  s  stages  in  accordance  with 
emergency  or  s«curlty  needs. 

Seallft  may  bs  provided  as  follows: 

Complete  ^hlp   usage   through   charter 
to  Government. 

2.  Pre-emptio^  of  any  space  by  the  military 
route  oiieratlon. 

3.  Sollcitatloi  of  military  cargo  by  ship 
operators. 

Ship  utillzatidn  under  all  three  methods  is 
available  to  Oc  vernment  "on  a  graduated 
fleet  percentage  }asls." 

Availability 

Percent  of 

capacity 

20 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  fast,  new  shlpa  of  the  subsidy  contract 
lines  constructed  under  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  represent  our  beat  arm  of  marl- 
time  support  to  the  nation's  naval  and  mili- 
tary forces.  Old  ships  of  World  War  11  vin- 
tage weaken  rather  than  strengthen  this 
logistic  maritime  support.  By  1972,  virtually 
all  win  be  over  26  years  old. 

Efforts  to  saddle  our  future  defense  with 
such  relics  of  a  bygone  age  are  futile  and  Ill- 
conceived.  We  need  to  strengthen  both  our 
conunercial  and  military  sea  power  in  the 
interest  of  both  progress  and  safety. 

The  nation  needs  to  build  up  its  sea  power 
capability  by  adopting  a  new  realistic  ship- 
building program.  Such  a  program  should 
insure  participation  by  all  segments  of  our 
U.S.  merchant  marine.  The  Labor-Manage- 
ment Maritime  Committee  supports  such  ob- 
jectives. 
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Private  merchant  fleet  utilization  is  pro- 
gressively coordli  lated  with  expanded  ship  as- 
signments from  MSTS  and  the  National  De- 
fense Reserve  Fl<et.  thus  committing  all  seg- 
ments of  U.S.  merchant  sea  power. 

"Respond"  is  i,  responsible  and  responsive 
plan  to  help  meiit  both  the  commercial  and 
military  commlti  nents  of  the  United  States. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  10,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  meeting  on  the  campus  of  Notre 
Dame,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
voted  $200,000  to  help  in  the  economic 
development  of  Negro  people.  According 
to  press  accounts,  the  money  would  go 
to  the  National  Committee  of  Black 
Churchmen  with  the  unwritten  under- 
standing that  the  funds  will  be  channeled 
directly  to  the  National  Black  Economic 
Development  Conference. 

It  will  be  rememb>ered  that  the  NBEDC 
met  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  April  25,  1969, 
and,  among  other  things,  approved  the 
Black  Manifesto  which  was  read  to  the 
conference  by  James*  Forman.  director 
of  International  Affairs  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee.  The 
conference  was  sponsored  by  the  Inter- 
religlous  Foundation  for  Community 
Organization  of  New  York  City,  a  foun- 
dation established  several  years  ago 
which  has  as  charter  members  a  num- 
ber of  large  religious  denominations  here 
in  the  United  States. 

As  many  churchmen  now  know,  the 
Black  Manifesto  demanded  of  the  "White 
Christiafl  Churches  and  the  Jewish  Syn- 
agogues in  the  United  States  of  America 
and  all  other  racist  institutions"  a  sum 
of  $500  million  as  reparation  for  the 
wrongs  done  to  the  Negro  people  in  the 
IJast.  The  demands  were  later  increased 
to  $3  billion. 

In  all  probability,  not  too  many  church- 
goers have  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  full  text  of  the  Black  Manifesto  and 
the  prefacing  remarks  made  by  James 
Forman  at  the  conference.  A  recent  Gal- 
lup poll  foimd  that  even  among  Negroes, 
only  21  percent  actively  favor  his  demand 
for  "refjarations,"  and  speakers  at  the 
recent  NAACP  convention  denounced  his 
approach. 

Part  19  of  the  hearings,  "Riots.  Civil 
and  Criminal  Disorders,"  by  Senator 
McClellan's  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations,  carries  both  the  open- 
ing remarks  and  the  manifesto  as  it  was 
delivered  by  James  Forman  in  April.  For 
those  members  of  the  various  diurches 
who  might  contemplate  contributing  to 
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the  NBEDC  or  IPCO.  they  would  be  well 
advised  to  read  the  Black  Manifesto  be- 
fore deciding.  To  provide  wider  dissemi- 
nation of  this  document.  I  insert  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Black  Manirsto 
(Presentation   by   James  Porman,  delivered 
and  adopted  by   the  National  Black  Eco- 
nomic Development  Conference  in  Detroit. 
Michigan  on  April  26,  1969) 

INTRODDCnON — TOTAL  CO^fTROL  AS  THE  OKLT 
SOLUTION  TO  THE  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  OF 
BLACK    PEOPLE 

Brothers  and  Sisters:  We  have  come  from 
all  over  the  country,  burning  with  anger 
and  despair  not  only  with  the  miserable  eco- 
nomic plight  of  our  people,  but  fully  aware 
that  the  racism  on  which  the  Western  World 
was  built  dominates  our  lives.  There  can  be 
no  separation  of  the  problems  of  racism  from 
the  problems  of  our  economic,  political,  and 
cultural  degradations.  To  any  black  man,  this 
is  clear. 

But  there  are  still  some  of  our  people  who 
are  clinging  to  the  rhetoric  of  the  Negro  and 
we  must  separate  ourselves  from  those 
Negroes  who  go  around  the  country  promot- 
ing all  types  of  schemes  for  Black  Capi- 
talism. 

Ironically,  some  of  the  most  militant  Black 
nationalists,  as  they  call  themselves,  have 
been  the  first  to  Jump  on  the  bandwagon  of 
black  capitalism.  They  are  pimps:  Black 
Power  Pimps  and  fraudulent  leaders  and  the 
people  must  be  educated  to  understand  that 
any  black  man  or  Negro  who  is  advocating  a 
perpetuation  of  capitalism  inside  the  United 
States  is  in  fact  seeking  not  only  his  ulti- 
mate destruction  and  death,  but  is  contrib- 
uting to  the  continuous  exploitation  of  black 
people  all  around  the  world.  For  it  is  the 
power  of  the  United  States  Government,  this 
racist,  imperialist  government  that  is  chok- 
ing the  life  of  all  people  around  the  world. 
W©  are  an  African  people.  We  sit  back  and 
watch  the  Jews  in  this  country  make  Israel 
a  powerful  conservative  state  in  the  Middle 
East,  but  we  are  not  concerned  actively  about 
the  pUght  of  our  brothers  in  Africa.  We  are 
the  most "  advanced  technological  group  of 
black  people  In  the  world,  and  there  are 
many  skills  that  could  be  offered  to  Africa. 
At  the  same  time.  It  must  be  publicly  stated 
that  many  African  leaders  are  in  disarray 
themselves,  having  been  duped  into  follow- 
ing the  lines  as  laid  out  by  the  Western  Im- 
perialist governments. 

Africans  themselves  succumbed  to  and  are 
victims  of  the  power  of  the  United  States. 
For  instance,  during  the  summer  of  1967,  as 
the  representatives  of  SNCC,  Howard  Moore 
and  I  traveled  extensively  in  Tanzania  and 
Zambia.  We  talked  to  high,  very  high,  gov- 
ernment offlclals.  We  told  them  there  were 
many  black  people  In  the  United  States  who 
were  willing  to  come  and  work  in  Africa.  All 
these  government  officials  who  were  part  of 
the  leadership  In  their  respective  govern- 
ments, said  they  wanted  us  to  send  as  many 
skilled  people  that  we  could  contact.  But 
this  program  never  came  into  fruition  and 
we  do  not  know  the  exact  reason,  for  I  as- 
sure you  that  we  talked  and  were  conmiitted 
to>Tiiaklng  this  a  successful  program.  It  is 
our  guess  that  the  United  States  put  the 
squeeze  on  these  countries,  for  such  a  pro- 
gram directed  by  SNCC  would  have  been  too 
dangerous  to  the  International  prestige  of 
the  U.S.  It  Is  also  possible  that  some  of  the 
wild  statements  by  some  black  leaders  fright- 
ened the  Africans. 

In  Africa  today,  there  is  a  great  suspicion 
of  biack  people  in  this  country.  This  Is  a  cor- 
rect suspicion  since  most  of  the  Negroes  who 
have  left  the  States  for  work  In  Africa  usu- 
ally work  for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(CIA)  or  the  State  Department.  But  the  re- 
spect for  \is  as  a  people  continues  to  mount    <«• 
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and  the  day  will  come  when  we  can  return  to 
our  homeland  as  brothers  and  sisters.  But  we 
should  not  think  of  going  back  to  Africa  to- 
day, for  we  are  located  in  a  strategic  position. 
We  live  Inalde  the  U.S.  which  Is  the  most  bar- 
baric country  In  the  world  and  we  have  a 
chance  to  help  bring  this  government  down. 

Time  is  short  and  we  do  not  have  much 
time  and  it  is  time  we  stop  mincing  words. 
Caution  is  fine,  but  no  oppressed  people  ever 
gained  thedr  liberation  untu  they  were  ready 
to  fight,  to  use  whatever  means  necessary,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  force  and  power  of  the  gun 
to  bring  down  the  colonizer. 

We  have  heard  the  rhetoric,  but  we  have 
not  heard  the  rhetoric  which  says  that  black 
people  in  this  country  mtist  understand  that 
we  are  the  Vanguard  Force.  We  shall  liberate 
all  the  people  in  the  U.S.  and  we  will  be 
instriunental  in  the  liberation  of  colored  peo- 
ple the  world  around.  We  must  understand 
this  point  very  clearly  so  that  we  are  not 
trapped  into  diversionary  and  reactionary 
movements.  Any  class  analysis  of  the  U.S. 
shows  very  clearly  that  black  people  are  the 
most  oppressed  group  of  people  Inside  the 
United  States.  We  have  suffered  the  most 
from  racism  and  exploitation,  cultural  degra- 
dation and  lack  of  political  power.  It  follows 
from  the  laws  of  revolution  that  the  most 
oppressed  will  make  the  revolution,  but  we 
are  not  talking  about  Just  making  the  revo- 
lution. All  the  parties  on  the  left  wlio  con- 
sider themselves  revolutionary  will  say  that 
blacks  are  the  Vanguard,  but  we  are  saying 
that  not  onlv  are  we  the  Vangtiard.  but  we 
must  assume  leadership,  total  control  and  we 
must  exercise  the  himianlty  which  is  in- 
herent in  us.  We  are  the  most  humane  people 
within  the  U.S.  We  have  suffered  and  we 
understand  suffering.  Our  hearts  go  out  to 
the  Vietnamese  for  we  know  what  it  is  to  suf- 
fer under  the  domination  of  racist  America. 
Our  hearts,  our  souls  and  all  the  comnasslon 
we  can  mount  goes  out  to  our  brothers  in 
Africa  Santa  Domingo,  Latin  America  and 
Asia  who  are  being  tricked  by  the  power 
structure  of  the  U.S.  which  Is  dominating  the 
world  today.  These  ruthless  barbaric  men 
have  systematically  tried  to  kill  all  people 
and  organizations  opposed  to  its  Imperialism. 
We  no  longer  can  Just  get  by  with  the  use 
of  the  word  capitalism  to  describe  the  U.S.. 
for  it  Is  an  imperial  power,  sending  money, 
missionaries  and  the  army  throughout  the 
world  to  protect  this  government  and  the  few 
rich  whites  who  control  it.  General  Motors 
and  all  the  major  auto  industries  are  operat- 
ing in  South  Africa,  yet  the  white  dominated 
leadership  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  sees 
no  relationship  to  the  exploitation  of  black 
people  in  South  Africa  and  the  exploitation 
of  black  people  in  the  U.S.  If  they  under- 
stand It,  thev  certainly  do  not  put  It  Into 
practice  which  Is  the  actual  test.  We  as  black 
people  must  be  concerned  with  the  total  con- 
ditions of  all  black  people  In  the  world. 

••  •  •  •  no  oppressed  people  have  ever  gained 
their  Uberation  until  they  were  ready  to  fight, 
to  use  whatever  means  necessary.  Including 
the  use  of  force  and  power  of  the  gun  to 
bring   down   the   colonizer.   James  Porman. 

But  while  we  talk  of  revolution,  which  will 
be  an  armed  confrontation  and  long  yeara 
of  sustained  guerriUa  warfare  Inside  this 
country,  we  must  also  talk  of  the  type  of 
world  we  want  to  live  In.  We  must  commit 
ourselves  to  a  society  where  the  total  means 
of  production  are  taken  from  the  rich  people 
and  placed  Into  the  hands  of  the  state  for 
the  welfare  of  all  the  people.  This  la  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  total  control.  And  w« 
mean  that  black  people  who  have  suffered 
the  most  from  exploitation  and  racism  must 
move  to  protect  their  black  interest  by  as- 
suming leadership  Inside  of  the  United  States 
of  everything  that  exists.  The  time  has  passed 
when  we  are  second  In  command  and  the 
white  boy  stands  on  top.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  Welfare  Agencies  in  this  country. 
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but  it  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  a  black  man 
Is  on  top.  He  must  be  committed  to  building 
the  new  society,  to  taking  the  wealth  away 
from  the  rich  people  such  as  General  Motors, 
Ford,  Chrysler,  the  DuPonts,  the  Rockefel- 
lers, the  Mellons,  and  all  the  other  rich  white 
exploiters  and  racists  who  run  this  world. 

Where  do  we  begin?  We  have  already 
started.  We  started  the  moment  we  were 
brought  to  this  country.  In  fact,  we  started 
on  the  shores  of  Africa,  for  we  have  always 
resisted  attempts  to  make  us  slaves  and  now 
we  must  resist  the  attempts  to  make  us 
capitalists.  It  is  In  the  financial  interest  of 
the  U.S.  to  make  us  capitalists,  for  this  will 
be  the  same  line  as  that  of  integration  into 
the  main-stream  of  American  life.  Therefore, 
brothers  and  sisters,  there  is  no  need  to  fall 
into  the  trap  that  we  have  to  get  an  Ideology. 
We  HAVE  an  Ideology.  Our  right  is  against 
racism,  capitalism  and  Imperialism  and  we 
are  dedicated  to  building  a  socialist  society 
inside  the  United  States  where  the  total 
means  of  production  and  distribution  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  and  that  must  be  led 
by  black  people,  by  revolutionary  blacks  who 
are  concerned  about  the  total  humanity  of 
this  world.  And,  therefore,  we  obviously  are 
different  from  some  of  those  who  seek  a  black 
nation  in  the  United  States,  for  there  is  no 
way  for  that  nation  to  be  viable,  if  in  fact 
the  United  States  remains  In  the  hands  of 
white  racists.  Then  too,  let  us  deal  with  some 
arguments  that  we  should  share  power  with 
whites.  We  say  that  there  must  be  a  revolu- 
tionary black  Vanguard  and  that  while  peo- 
ple In  this  country  must  be  willing  to  accept 
black  leadership,  for  that  is  the  only  protec- 
tion that  black  people  have  to  protect  our- 
selves from  racism  rising  again  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Racism  in  the  U.S.  is  so  p>ervasive  in  the 
mentality  of  whites  that  only  an  armed,  well- 
disciplined,  black-controlled  government  can 
insure  the  stamping  out  of  racism  in  this 
country.  And  that  is  why  we  plead  with  black 
people  not  to  be  talking  about  a  few  crumbs, 
a  few  thousand  dollars  for  this  cooperative, 
a  thousand  dollars  which  splits  black  people 
into  fighting  over  the  dollar.  That  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  government.  We  say  .  .  .  think 
in  terms  of  total  control  of  the  U.S.  Prepare 
ourselves  to  seize  state  power.  Do  not  hedge, 
Sot  time  is  short  and  all  around  the  world, 
the  forces  of  liberation  are  directing  their 
attacks  against  the  U.S.  It  is  a  powerful 
country,  but  that  power  is  not  greater  than 
that  of  black  people.  We  work  the  chief  In- 
dustries in  this  country  and  we  could  cripple 
the  economy  while  the  brothers  fought  guer- 
rilla warfare  In  the  streets.  This  will  take 
some  long  range  planning,  but  whether  it 
happens  In  a  thousand  years  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. It  cannot  happen  unless  we  start. 
How  then  is  all  of  this  related  to  this  con- 
ference? 

First  of  all,  this  conference  is  called  by  a 
set  of  religious  people.  Christians  who  have 
been  involved  in  the  exploitation  and  rape 
of  black  people  since  the  country  was 
founded.  The  missionary  goes  hand  In  hand 
with  the  power  of  the  states.  We  must  begin 
seizing  power  wherever  we  are  and  we  must 
say  to  the  planners  of  this  conference  that 
you  are  no  longer  in  charge.  We  the  people 
who  have  assembled  here  thank  you  for  get- 
ting us  here,  but  we  are  going  to  assume 
power  over  the  conference  and  determine 
from  this  moment  on  the  direction  In  which 
we  want  it  to  go.  We  are  not  saying  that  the 
conference  was  planned  badly.  The  staff  of 
the  conference  has  worked  hard  and  have 
done  a  magnificent  Job  In  bringing  all  of  va 
together  and  we  must  Include  them  in  the 
new  leadership  which  must  surface  from  this 
point  on.  The  Conference  Is  now  the  property 
of  the  people  who  are  assembled  here.  This 
we  proclaim  as  fact  and  not  rhetoric  and 
there  are  demands  that  we  are  going  to  make 
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and  we  insist  that  the  planners  of  this  con- 
ference help  us  implement  them. 

We  maintain  we  have  the  revolutionary 
right  to  do  this.  We  have  the  same  rights, 
if  you  will,  as  the  Christians  had  in  going 
Into  Africa  and  raping  our  Motherland  and 
bring^g  us  away  from  our  continent  of  peace 
and  into  this  hostile  and  alien  environment 
where  we  have  been  living  in  perpetual  war- 
fare since  1619. 

Our  seizure  of  power  at  this  conference  is 
based  on  a  program  and  our  program  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  Manifesto: 

We  the  black  people  assembled  in  Detroit. 
Michigan  for  the  National  Black  Economic 
Development  Conference  are  fully  aware 
that  we  have  been  forced  to  come  together 
because  racist  white  America  has  exploited 
our  resources,  our  minds,  our  bodies,  our  la- 
bor. For  centuries  we  have  been  forced  to  live 
as  colonized  people  inside  the  United  States, 
victimized  by  the  most  vicious,  racist  system 
in  the  world  We  have  helped  to  build  the 
most  industrial  country  in  the  world. 

We  are  therefore  demanding  of  the  white 
Christian  churches  and  Jewish  synagogues 
which  are  i>art  and  parcel  of  the  system  of 
capitalism,  that  they  Ijegin  to  pay  repara- 
tions to  black  people  in  this  country.  We  are 
demanding  $500,000,000  from  the  Christian 
white  churches  and  the  Jewish  synagogues 
This  total  comes  to  15  dollars  per  nigger. 
This  is  a  low  estimate  for  we  maintain  there 
are  probably  more  than  30.000,000  black 
people  in  this  country.  $16  a  nigger  is  not  a 
large  sum  of  money  ana  we  know  that  the 
churches  and  synagogues  have  a  tremendous 
wealth  and  its  membership,  white  America, 
has  profited  and  still  exploits  black  i)eople. 
We  are  also  not  unaware  that  the  exploita- 
tion of  colored  peoples  around  the  world  is 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  white  Christian 
churches  and  synagogues.  This  demand  for 
$500,000,000  is  not  an  Idle  resolution  or 
empty  words.  Fifteen  dollars  for  every  black 
brother  and  sister  in  the  United  States  is  only 
a  beginning  of  the  reparations  due  us  as 
people  who  have  been  exploited  and  de- 
graded. brutallz^?=  killed  and  persecuted. 
Underneath  all  of  this  exploitation,  the 
racism  of  this  country  has  produced  a  psy- 
chological effect  upon  us  that  we're  begin- 
ning to  shake  off.  We  are  no  longer  afraid  to 
demand  our  full  rights  as  a  people  in  this 
decadent  society. 

We  are  demanding  $500,000,000  to  be  spent 
in  the  following  way: 

(1)  We  call  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Southern  land  bank  to  help  our  brothers 
and  sisters  who  have  to  leave  their  land 
because  of  racist  pressure  for  people  who 
want  to  establish  cooperative  farms,  but  who 
have  no  funds.  We  have  seen  too  many 
farmers  evicted  from  their  homes  because 
tbey  have  dared  to  defy  the  white  racism  of 
this  country.  We  need  money  for  land.  We 
must  fight  for  massive  sums  of  money  for 
this  Southern  Land  Bank.  We  call  for  $200.- 
000,000  to  Implement  this  program. 

(2)  We  call  for  the  establishment  of  four 
major  publishing  and  printing  industries  in 
the  United  States  to  be  funded  with  ten 
million  dollars  each.  These  publishing  houses 
are  to  be  located  in  Detroit,  Atlanta.  Los 
Angeles,  and  New  York.  They  will  help  to 
generate  capital  for  further  cooperative  in- 
vestments in  the  black  community,  provide 
Jobs  and  an  alternative  to  the  white-domi- 
nated and  controlled  printing  field. 

(3)  We  caU  for  the  establishment  of  four 
of  the  most  advanced  scientific  and  futuristic 
audio-visual  network  to  be  located  in  E>etrolt, 
Ohlcago,  Cleveland  and  Washington,  DC. 
These  TV  networks  will  provide  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  racist  propaganda  that  fills  the 
current  television  networks.  Each  of  these 
TV  networks  will  be  funded  by  ten  million 
dollars  each. 

(4)  We  call  for  a  research  skills  center 
Which  will  provide  research  on  the  problems 
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of  black  p«opld.  This  center  must  be  funded 
with  no  less  tbim  30  million  dollars. 

(6)  We  call  for  tbe  establishment  of  a 
training  center  for  ttie  teaching  of  skills  In 
community  organization,  photography,  movie 
making,  television  making  and  repair,  radio 
building  and  repair  and  all  Oftber  skills 
needed  In  co«ununloation.  Thla  training 
center  shall  be  funded  with  no  lees  than  ten 
million  dollars. 

(6)  We  recognize  the  role  of  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization  and  we  Intend 
to  work  with  tbem.  We  call  for  ten  million 
dollars  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  wel- 
fare recipients.  We  want  to  organize  the  wel- 
fare workers  in  this  country  so  that  they  may 
demand  more  money  from  the  government 
and  better  administration  of  the  welfare  sys- 
tem of  this  couatry. 

(7)  We  call  for  $30,000,000  to  establish  a 
National  Black  Labor  Strike  and  Defense 
Fund.  This  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
black  workers  and  their  families  who  are 
fighting  racist  working  conditions  In  this 
country. 

(8)  We  call  (or  the  establishment  of  the 
International  Slack  Appeal  (IBA).  This  In- 
ternational Blaek  App>eal  will  be  funded  with 
no  less  than  $20,000,000.  The  IBA  Is  charged 
with  producing  more  capital  for  the  estab- 
llshmetit  of  cooperative  buslneesee  In  the 
niilte<r  States  atid  in  Africa,  our  Motherland. 
TTie  Internatlooal  Black  Appeal  is  one  of  tbe 
most  Important!  demands  that  we  are  making 
for  we  know  t^at  It  can  generate  and  raise 
funds  throughout  the  United  States  and  help 
our  African  bitithers.  The  IBA  is  charged 
with  three  functions  and  shall  be  headed  by 
James  Porman :  \ 

(a)  Raising  lAoney  for  the  program  of  the 
National  Black  JEconomlc  Development  Con- 
ference. 

(b)  Tbe  development  of  cooperatives  In 
African  countries  and  supi>ort  of  African 
Liberation  mov^ents. 

(c)  Establlshibent  of  a  Black  Antl-Defama- 
tlon  League  wlich  will  protect  our  African 
Image.  I 

(9)  We  call  If  or  the  establishment  of  a 
Black  Unlverslt{r  to  be  funded  with  $130,- 
000,000  to  be  located  in  the  South.  Negotia- 
tions are  preseqtly  under  way  with  a  South- 
ern University,   i 

(10)  We  demMid  that  IPCO  allocate  all  xm- 
used  funds  in  tie  planning  budget  to  imple- 
ment the  demafids  of  this  conference. 

In  order  to  w^  our  demands  we  are  aware 
that  we  will  have  to  have  massive  support, 
therefore : 

( 1 )  We  call  uijon  all  black  people  through- 
out the  United  States  to  consider  themselves 
as  members  of  the  National  Black  Economic 
Development  Ckinference  and  to  act  In  unity 
to  help  force  (the  racist  white  Christian 
churches  and  jiewlsh  synagogues  to  Imple- 
ment these  demands. 

(2)  We  call  i|pon  all  the  concerned  black 
people  across  the  country  to  contact  black 
workers,  black  women,  black  students  and 
the  black  unemployed,  community  groups, 
welfare  organlzaitlons.  teachers  organizations, 
church  leaders  and  organizations  explaining 
how  these  demands  are  vital  to  the  black 
community  of  the  U.S.  '(Revised  and  ap- 
proved by  Steerljng  Committee)  of  the  racist 
white  Christian  churches  and  Jewish  syna- 
gogues. All  blacl^  people  should  act  boldly  In 
confronting  oui;  white  oppressors  and  de- 
manding this  nlodest  reparation  of  $15  per 
black  man.  ] 

( 3 )  Delegates  !and  members  of  tbe  National 
Black  Economic  Development  Conference 
are  urged  to  c411  press  conferences  In  tbe 
cities  and  to  attempt  to  get  as  many  black 
organizations  as  p>o88lble  to  support  tbe  de- 
mands of  the  conference.  The  quick  use  of 
the  press  in  the  local  areas  will  heighten  the 
tension  and  theaie  demands  must  be  attempt- 
ed to  be  won  Iq  a  short  period  of  time,  al- 
though we  are  prepared  for  protracted  and 
long  range  struggle. 
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(4)  We  call  for  tbe  total  disruption  of  se- 
lected church  sponsored  agencies  operating 
anywhere  In  the  U.S.  and  the  world.  Black 
workers,  black  women,  black  students  and  the 
black  unemployed  are  encouraged  to  seize 
the  offices,  telephones,  and  printing  appa- 
ratus of  all  church  sponsored  agencies  and 
to  hold  these  In  trusteeship  until  our  de- 
mands are  met. 

(5)  We  call  upon  all  delegates  and  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Black  Economic  Devel- 
opment Conference  to  stage  sit-in  demonstra- 
tions at  selected  black-  and  white  churches. 
This  is  not  to  be  Interpreted  as  a  continua- 
tion of  tbe  sit-in  movement  of  tbe  early 
sixties  but  we  know  that  active  confronta- 
tion Inside  white  churches  is  possible  and 
win  strengthen  the  possibility  of  meeting  our 
demands.  Such  confrontation  can  take  tbe 
form  of  reading  the  Black  Manifesto  instead 
of  a  sermon  or  passing  it  out  to  church  mem- 
bers. The  principles  of  self-defense  should 
be  applied  If  attacked. 

(S)  On  May  4,  1969  or  a  date  thereafter, 
depending  upon  local  conditions,  we  call 
upon  black  people  to  commence  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  racist  churches  and  synagogues 
throughout  the  United  States. 

(7)  We  call  upon  rPCO  to  serve  as  a  cen- 
tral staff  to  coordinate  the  mandate  of  the 
conference  and  to  reproduce  and  distribute 
en  mass  literature,  leaflets,  news  Items,  press 
releases  and  other  material. 

(8)  We  call  upon  all  delegates  to  find  with- 
in the  white  community  those  forces  which 
will  work  under  tbe  leadership  of  blacks  to 
Implement  these  demands  by  whatever  means 
necessary.  By  taking  such  actions,  white 
Americans  wlU  demonstrate  concretely  that 
they  are  willing  to  fight  the  white  skin  priv- 
ilege and  the  white  supremacy  and  racism 
which  has  forced  us  as  black  people  to  make 
these  demands. 

(9)  We  call  upon  all  white  Christians  and 
Jews  to  practice  patience,  tolerance  and  un- 
derstanding and  nonviolence;  as  they  have 
encouraged,  advised  and  demanded  that  we 
as  black  people  should  do  throughout  our 
entire  enforced  slavery  In  the  United  States. 
The  true  test  of  their  faith  and  belief  in  the 
Cross  and  the  words  of  tbe  prophets  will  cer- 
tainly be  put  to  a  test  as  we  seek  legitimate 
and  extremely  modest  reparations  for  our 
role  In  developing  the  industrial  base  of  tbe 
Western  world  through  our  slave  labor.  But 
we  are  no  longer  slaves,  we  are  men  and 
women,  proud  of  our  African  heritage,  de- 
manding to  have  our  dignity. 

(10)  We  are  so  proud  of  our  African  heri- 
tage and  realize  concretely  that  our  struggle 
Is  not  only  to  make  revolution  in  the  United 
States,  but  to  protect  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters In  Africa  and  to  help  them  rid  them- 
selves of  rsu^lsm,  capitalism,  and  Imperialism 
by  whatever  means  necessary,  including 
armed  struggle  We  are  and  mvist  be  willing 
to  fight  the  defamation  of  our  African  Im- 
age wherever  It  rears  its  ugly  head.  We  are 
therefore  charging  the  Steering  Committee 
to  create  a  Black  Anti-Defamation  League  to 
be  funded  by  money  raised  from  the  Interna- 
tional Black  Appeal. 

(11)  We  fully  recognize  that  revolution  In 
tbe  United  States  and  Africa,  our  Mother- 
land, is  more  than  a  one  dimensional  oper- 
ation. It  will  require  the  total  Integration  of 
the  political,  economic,  and  military  com- 
ponents and  therefore,  we  call  upon  all  our 
brothers  and  sisters  who  have  acquired 
training  and  expertise  In  tbe  fields  of  engi- 
neering, electronics,  research,  community  or- 
ganizations, physics,  biology,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  medicine,  military  science  and 
warfare  to  assist  the  National  Black  Eco- 
nomic Develo{»nent  Conference  In  tbe  Im- 
plementation of  Its  program. 

(12)  To  implement  these  demands  we 
must  have  a  fearless  leadership.  We  must 
have  a  leadership  which  Is  willing  to  battle 
tbe  church  establishment  to  Implement 
these  demands.  To  win  our  demands  we  will 
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have  to  declare  war  on  tbe  white  Christian 
churches  and  synagogues  and  this  means  we 
may  have  to  fight  the  total  government 
structiue  of  this  country.  Let  no  one  here 
think  that  these  demands  will  be  met  by 
our  mere  stating  them.  For  tbe  sake  of  tbe 
churches  and  synagogues,  we  hope  that  they 
have  the  wisdom  to  understand  that  these 
demands  are  modest  and  reasonable.  But  If 
the  white  Christians  and  Jews  are  not  wil- 
ling to  meet  our  demands  through  peace  and 
good  will,  then  we  declare  war  and  we  are 
prepared  to  fight  by  whatever  means  neces- 
sary. We  are,  therefore,  prc^>oelng  the  elec- 
tion of  tbe  following  Steering  Committee : 

Luclous  Walker,  Renny  Freeman,  Luke 
Tripp,  Howard  Fuller,  James  Forman,  John 
Watson,  Dan  Aldrldge,  John  Williams,  Ken 
Cockrel,  Chuck  Wooten,  Fannie  Lou  Hamer, 
Julian  Bond,  Mark  Comfort.  Earl  Allen.  Rob- 
ert Brown.  Vincent  Harding.  Mike  Hamlin, 
Len  Holt,  Peter  Bernard,  Michael  Wright, 
Muhammed  Kenyatta,  Mel  Jackson,  Howard 
Monroe,  Harold  Holmes. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  we  no  longer  are 
shuffling  our  feet  and  scratching  our  heads. 
We  are  tall,  black  and  proud. 

And  we  say  toj  the  white  Christian 
churches  and  Jewish  synagogues,  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  country  and  to  all  tbe  white 
racist  Imperialists  who  compose  it,  there  Is 
only  one  thing  left  that  you  can  do  to  fur- 
ther degrade  black  people  and  that  is  to  kill 
us.  But  we  have  been  dying  too  long  for  this 
country.  We  have  died  in  every  war.  We  are 
dying  in  Vietnam  today  fighting  the  wrong 
enemy. 

Tbe  new  black  man  wants  to  live  and  to 
live  means  that  we  must  not  become  static 
or  merely  believe  in  self-defense.  We  must 
boldly  go  out  and  attack  the  white  Western 
world  at  its  power  centers.  Tbe  white  Chris- 
tian churches  are  another  form  of  govern- 
ment in  this  country  and  are  used  by  the 
government  of  this  country  to  exploit  the 
people  of  Latin  America.  Asia  and  Africa, 
but  the  day  is  soon  coming  to  an  end.  There- 
fore, brothers  and  sisters,  the  demands  we 
make  upon  the  white  Christian  churches  and 
the  Jewish  synagogues  are  small  demands. 
They  represent  15  dollars  per  black  person  in 
these  United  States.  We  can  legitimately  de- 
mand this  from  the  church  power  srtructure. 
We  must  demand  more  from  the  United 
States  Government. 

But  to  win  our  demands  from  the  church 
which  is  linked  up  with  the  United  States 
Government,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  will 
ultimately  be  by  force  and  power  that  we 
will  win. 

We  are  not  threatening  the  churches.  We 
are  saying  that  we  know  the  churches  came 
with  the  military  might  of  the  colonizers 
and  have  been  sustained  by  the  military 
might  of  tbe  colonizers.  Hence,  if  the 
churches  in  colonial  territories  were  estab- 
lished by  military  might,  we  know  deep  with- 
in our  hearts  that  we  must  be  prepared  to 
use  force  to  get  our  demands.  We  are  not 
saying  that  this  Is  the  road  we  want  to  take. 
It  is  not.  but  let  us  be  very  clear  that  we 
are  not  opposed  to  force  and  we  are  not  op- 
posed to  violence.  We  were  captured  in  Af- 
rica by  violence.  We  were  kept  in  bondage 
and  political  servitude  and  forced  to  work 
as  slaves  by  the  military  machinery  and  tbe 
Christian  church  working  hand  in  hand. 

We  recognize  that  in  issuing  this  mani- 
festo we  m\ist  prepare  for  a  long  range  ed- 
ucational campaign  in  all  communities  of 
this  country,  but  we  know  that  tbe  Chris- 
tian churches  have  contributed  to  our  op- 
pression in  white  America.  We  do  not  Intend 
to  abuse  our  black  brothers  and  sisters  In 
black  churches  who  have  uncritically  ac- 
cepted Christianity.  We  want  them  to  un- 
derstand how  the  racist  white  Christian 
Church  with  Its  hypocritical  declarations 
and  doctrines  of  brotherhood  has  abused  our 
tr\ist  and  faith.  An  attack  on  the  religious 
beliefs  of  black  people  Is  not  our  major  ob- 
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i^ottve   even  though  we  know  that  we  were 
Sc^l^  wb«  we  were  brought  to  tbl- 
^unS^ut  that  Chrlstunlty  was  uwd  to 
^e^eillave  us.  Our  objective  ^^Jf-yf  «j^^. 
Manifesto  is  to  force  the  racist  ^^ilte  Cl^l*- 
tlan  Church  to  begin  the  payment  of  repa- 
™^o^  Which  are  due  to  all  black  peopl'-^* 
oX  by  tbe  Church  but  also  by  P^vate  biuri- 
n2  aLd  the  X33.  government   We  see  this 
?^  on  the  Christian  Church  «  «^^°^ 
around  which  all  black  people  fan  unite. 
"Sm  demands  are  negotiable  but  tb^«^ 
not  be  minimized,  they  '^^''^^^J^"^ 
and  the  Church  Is  asked  to  come  up  wltb 
Utfger  sums  of  money  than  we  are  asking. 
Our  slogans  are : 

••AuToads  must  lead  to  revolution 

••Unite  with  whomever  you  can  unite. 

"Neutralize  wherever  possible. 

••Fight  our  enemies  relentlessly. 

••Victory  to  tbe  people. 

"LUe  and  good  health  to  mankind. 

-Seslstan.^  to  domination  by  the  white 
Christian  Churches  and  the  Jewish  Syna- 
gogues. 

•■Revolution  black  power.  _^ 

■■We  shall  win  without  a  doubt. 


THE   DIPLOMA— WHAT   IS  IT 
REALLY  WORTH? 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10.  1969 
Mr  PUCINSE:!.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
threXSr  pages  of  the  Phila^dplua 
inquirer  carried  an  excellent  axtl^le  b^y 
Mr  David  Hapgood  concerntog  the  over- 
emphasis we  place  on  a  coUege  diploma 

^SS^Tthe  publish  or  pen^syn- 
drome  under  which  university  professors 
are  placed  whereby  they  are  promoted 
Sr  the  number  of  articles  they  PUbh^ 
instead  of  the  quality,  or  whether  they 
h^vTteaching  ability,  our  studente  too 
a?e  pS?^d  under  a  similar  syndrome 
where  emphasis  is  placed  on  a  college 
Sree  and  not  whether  or  not  they  have 
a  marketable  skill.  „^wt>i 

Since  education  is  the  greatest  growtii 
industry  in  America,  Mr.  Hapgood  quite 
SJoperly  points  out  the  fallacies  m  our 
SSonS   system.    When    more    and 
more  college  graduates  «>me  mto  the 
Sarket.  the  coUege  dlPloma  vdU  start 
losing  its  value  and  there  wiU  be  a  ^e- 
mS  for  an  even  "higher"  diPl^^^ 
Mr.  Hapgood  presents  some  provoca- 
tive arguments  concerning  diplomaism, 
sSl  1  recWmend  this  timely  and  excel- 
lent article  to  my  coUeagues 

Mr    Speaker,  the  article  foUows: 

THE    DIPLOMA-WHAT    IS    IT    REALLT    WORTH? 

(By  David  Hapgood) 
••Education  is  the  greatest  growth  indi^try 
in  America."  proclaimed  Dr.  Grayson  Kirk, 
the^d^  B.  Johnson  of  Columbia  Unlver- 
s^v  rS?  long  before  the  children  of  that 
gSrth  drove  him  into  exile.  Neither  the 
fibels  nor  Kirk  connected  the  cause  of  the 
grSh  rite  with  the  students'  dissatisfac- 
tion Both  are  the  result  of  diplomaism. 

Beca^  diploma  «q^^«^*!,  ^.**,^ 
attached  to  virtually  every  weU-paid  Job, 
m^e  Sd  more  students  must  attend  unl- 
ver^tles  that  otter  less  and  less  In  return  for 
S  tlmf^d  tuiuon.  ret.  ^-^<^'^--°^^, 
m  the  campus  turmoil  advocates  tbe  aboU- 
tlon  of  the  diploma. 
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in  the  genuinely  democratic  Bo^ety,  Job. 
and  promotion,  would  be  awarded  rtrirtly^ 
the  basis  of  p«form»noe.  But  In  the  Unlt«l 
States,  the  <£^ease  of  Judging  people  by  pa- 
St  wedentlals  has  been  spreading  r»pldly 
and  few  occupations  are  still  exempt. 

Spc^^d  Uu.  art.  are  virtually  the  only 
pursuit,  in  wbloh  performance  Is  the  exclu- 
sive test  of  merit.  Of  all  tbe  P»P«'  "f**'": 
till,  now  on  tbe  market,  tbe  bach^or's  de- 
gree 1.  the  one  with  tbe  le«.t  m««f^ J^ 
toe  most  power.  It  has  become  the  almost 
indispensable  passport  to  good  Jobs  and  to 
the  advanced  degrees  that  offer  better  ones. 

IMMENSE   POWKB 

The  industry  we  call  education  Is  the  great- 
est beneficiary  of  diplomaism.  It  Is  the  most 
avid  practitioner  of  diplomaism;  In  no  fleW 
oJendeavor,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  health  industry,  does  reward  have  as 
little  connection  with  performance  as  In  edu- 
Sn.  Tbe  industry  has  acquired  Immense 
^wer  as  tbe  agency  that  sorts  out  those  who 
win  be  discarded. 

■  •We  operate  the  sluice  gates  of  this  soci- 
ety ■■  a  Columbia  professor  observed  as  he 
gai»d  down  from  his  office  at  tbe  now-silent 
battlefield  before  Low  Library. 

Education  now  spends  $58  billion  a  year, 

second  only  to  the  ^"tafy  ^ '^^^'^^JiP 
fast     (Some  defense   contractors   uke  ±tay 
theon  and  Litton  have  been  buying  into  the 
school  business  as  a  hedge  against  the  danger 

"^Ito^ed  in  time,  the  power  of  education 
is  still  more  Impressive.  More  than  60  mUlion 
Americans  are  engaged  full  time  in  the  In- 
dustry: 57  mUllon  as  sttidents,  three  million 
as  teachers  and  admlnUtrators  It  may  well 
be  that  the  time  devoted  to  school  Is  grow- 
ing faster  than  our  life  expectancy. 

MORE    YEARS? 

The  years  in  school  are  bound  to  increase 
for  the  diploma  system  contains  built-in 
forces  for  escalation  that  have  ^^f "^^^^^ 
with  learning.  Sorting  people  out  by  diploma 
for  their  eventual  employers  works  only  as 
long  as  graduates  are  scarce.  Once  there  ^ 
an  ample  supply  of  graduates,  the  diploma 
loses  its  value,  and  the  system  must  escalate 
by  requiring  a  "higher"  diploma. 

This  escalation  has  already  deprived  the 
high  school  diploma  of  most  of  its  monetary 
value  as  a  Job  credential.  Now  the  cry   is 
c^lie^or-everyone   (a  goal  quite  different 
?rom  Lsurlng  Jqual  access  regardless  of  race 
or  income  In  a  non-diploma  Bystem    where 
one  would  be  free  to  compete  for  Jobs  with- 
out the  college  credential).  State  and  com- 
munity   colleges    are    sprouting    Uke    plma 
^a^    Graduate  schools  are  booming  and 
the  end  is  not  In  sight.  When  the  comer- 
Sonl  o^f  iew  York's  ^diversity's  new  Ubrary 
was  laid  not  long  ago.  President  -la^f  H^^" 
ter  entombed  In  Its  concrete  a  prophecy  that 
"advanced  degrees  beyond  the  Ph.  D."  are  on 

the  way. 

•mitst"  for  teachers 

Diplomaism  Is  supreme  within  the  lnd"«- 
try  ilseU.  Teaching  ablUty  is  not  a  criterion 
for  being  hired  to  teach  In  a  «i^yef8"y  or  a 
schcwl.  At  the  university,  the  diploma  you 
n^^ls  tbe  Pb.  D..  a  degree  that  proves  little 
bevond  your  tolerance  for  boredom. 

In  the  primary  and  secondary  8«=hools^you 
ne^  a  diploma  from  a  school  of  education 
a^you  mvSt  have  taken  a  Ust  of  presCTlbed 
courJ^  Igaln.  whether  you  can  teach  re- 
^^   an  ^^nswered  question.   Anecdotes 

Xou?  diplomaism  In  tbe  ^^°ols  s.^'^Jt 
former  Peace  Corps  volunteer  In  I^tm  Am« 
lea  who  Is  rated  "extremely  fluent    In  Span 
^h  cannot  teach  tbe  language  In  Washmg- 
ton^^.,  because  she  dlc^not  take  20  credit 
ho^  in   Spanish   In   college.   Another   girl 
wbTmSo^  in  Uterature  at  Smith,  taught 
^r  tZ^years  in  Uberla.  and  had  a  masters 
di^TfC  Columbia  Teachers  College,  ws^ 
tXed  down  by  Washington  as  an  EngUsh 
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teacher  becauM   she   bad  not   taken   three 
couTM.  in  education  method.. 

Karly,  promotion  In  the  md^.^/.^^J 
cwKlenttal,  not  ablUty.  The  university  sya- 
Sm"ti7ely  discourages  good  teaching,  while 
^XoU  are  simply  Indifferent  to  proven 

**^^e  professor  U  promoted  according  to  the 
nxSSJ^(nT the  quality)    of  hi.  pubUca- 
ti^Mf  he  devote.^  his  time  and  en«gy  to 
J>MM  a  irood  teacher,  his  career  chances  are 
^  ^^  school  system.,  tbe  only  way 
a  WsSr  can  be  promoted  U  by  going  back 
V^  industry  for  graduate  credits.  Wl^ 
^ne  md  Of  cmllt,  be  ^  get  on  a  Wgher 
salary  scale;   with  another    he  can  become 
:^"ilminl.trator    at   double   or J^ple    the 
Qaiftrv    and  ewsape  teaching  entirely. 
"^S^ibTm^^aslon.  When  diploma^  In 
eduatlon  1.  challenged,  forces  m  the  indus- 
S^  mobUlze  like  white  blood  cells  to  meet 
the  threat.  

POPTTIAR   ATTnTTDE 

If  tbe  diploma  system  stands  in  the  ^y 
ofllvSig  cA<Ht  to  human  achievement,  and 
Tf  ifl^tences  us  to  ever  more  yearBJ^^P-; 
slve  boredom  and  frustration,  then  why  not 
abolish  tbe  diploma? 

The  qu«tlon  Is  hardly  ever  raised,  even 
aiSi  tS^  most  critical  of  the  educatl^ 
^^rTTbey  believe  in  reforming  the  In- 
diS  but  nJt  in  breaking  Its  .monopoly  of 
a^wJ  to  tbe  job  maifcet.  SkepUcs  mock  the 
^^iTbut  do  not  chaUenge  the  syst^ 
K^uces  It.  The  popular  attitude  Is  tt*t 
^W  means  learning  and  that  leaxn^  U 
me^ured  by  tbe  diploma.  IM  us  t^en^^^J 
^x^nTthe  arguments  commonly  offered 
for  tbe  diploma  system. 

our  technological  economy  needs  a  grow 
ingnumber  of  people  with  advan«^  educa 
t^n,  or:  you  ^ave  to  get  a  d^ee  ^  get^* 
ffood  lob    The  second  half  of  the  staiemcuw 
fs^niSwerable.  but  it  does  not  prove  the 
ancuracv  of  the  first  part, 
^^ourse   many   Jobs   do   involve   highly 
r^iau^  skUls    But  that  does  not  mean 
ETt'tLTflgldXloma  system    roury^  oj 

college,  followed  by  three  or  1°^  y""^^ 

Troflslonal  -^-^  ^^^^Haf  tT  P^Sce 
is  the  only  or  even  the  oesi  way  i«  f 
nnnnle  With  those  skills, 
^e  Snmion  assumption  Is  that  employers 

?hTfan^k"w?rf  Of  Ivar  Berg  of  Columbia 

University.  ,^ 

EOrAL  PERrORMANCE 

fr,  •TfirhnoloKV  and  Jobs."  found  that  there 
^iS^T^^  relationship  between  changes 
n  edu<»U0Ml  level  and  changes  m  output 
i^r  wo^er."  But  Berg  also  discovered  that 
?^e  Sloyers  did  not  care  about  such  ccm- 
oartsons.  Most  employers,  even  those  wno 
^^ed  considerable  attention  ^^^<>^y  ^ 
iT^^^^r  ^lorT  feS-^rments 

"SmXr^ndeed.  their  policies  fiewin 
the  f^ceTf  facts  of  which  they  were  aware. 
«  iL^lx  big  manufacturing  firms  where 
^men  with  iter's  degrees  who  we-  ^d^^^^l 
nated  by  management  as  among  the  20  Per 
or„t  nf  their  sclentlsu  who  were    relatively 

Smus  by  John  K.  FV>lger  and  Charles  B. 
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Nam,  "EducAtio^  of  the  American  Popiila* 
tlon."  In  surrey]^  the  decade  from  I960  to 
1900,  a  time  of  eac&latlnc  diploma  require- 
ments, Folger  azKl  Nam  concluded  that  only 
15  percent  of  ttae  increaaed  demand  for  dl- 
plomaa  could  ba  accounted  for  by  ebangee 
In  the  nature  of  -work.  The  other  88  pmvent. 
they  found,  was  the  result  of  added  diploma 
requirements  foe  the  same  Jobe. 

oi%N  QtrxmoN 

They  suggest  that  "the  growth  of  educa- 
tional attainment  In  America  Is  not  so  much 
the  result  of  the  demands  of  the  economy  as 
It  Is  the  belief  that  education  Is  good  In  Itself, 
and  that  educational  opportunity  Is  part  of 
everyone's  expectations."  (Note  the  usual 
failure  to  distinguish  between  education  as 
learning  and  education  as  going  to  school.) 

Whether  autoi»atlon  and  computerization 
Increase  the  den|and  for  edvwated  people  Is 
still  an  of>en  question.  Whart  Is  already  clear, 
from  the  spreading  downwards  on  the  skill 
ladder  of  diploma  requirements,  Is  that  the 
nation  Is  producUig  an  oversupply  of  college 
graduates  EconcEnlst  Seymour  Harris  pre- 
dicted that  In  I9tt9-,  be  was  hooted  at  then, 
but  time  Is  prowling  him  right. 

This  new  Insight  Into  how  people  are  hired 
raised  a  queetloq  of  exceptional  theoretical 
Importattea.  for  IQ  challenges  a  basic  aseump- 
tloB  atoou(-our  syttem.  Students  of  the  capi- 
talist order  assviftie  that  business  Arms  ac- 
tions are  motivated  by  the  desire  to  maximize 
profits.  Individual  exceptlon«  exist,  and  em- 
ployers can  make  mistakes,  but  wh<sn  a  phe- 
nomenon Is  as  geaeral  as  the  employers'  pref- 
erence for  diploma-holders,  the  classical 
theory  tells  us  tjiat  their  preference  must 
make  economic  setose. 

To  Illustrate  h^w  this  works  In  practice,  I 
was  told  recently  iabout  an  economist  who  Is 
setting  out  to  study  "why"  more  educated 
employees  are  mo^e  productive. 

When  I  asked  Iwhy  he  did  not  begin  by 
finding  out  "whetper"  they  were  In  fact  more 
productive,  I  wa^  informed  that  this  could 
be  assumed  frotq  the  fact  that  they  were 
paid  more.  "Whetftier"  waa  out  of  bounds  as 
a  question  because  It  had  supposedly  already 
been  answered  In  the  marketplace. 

HOLE3    IN    ARGUMKNT 

At  this  point,  believers  In  dlpl<Mnas-for- 
Jobe  take  a  step  backward  and  reply:  all 
right,  most  educatlma  has  no  direct  voca- 
tional value,  but  OUT  economy  needs  people 
who  have  something  called  "general  educa- 
tional development."  That  term,  coined  In 
the  United  States  EmfHoyment  Service, 
means  basic  reading  and  arithmetic  and  a 
capacity  for  abstract  reasoning.  They  then  go 
on  to  scale  "OED"  to  diplomas.  The  more  time 
you  have  served  la  the  institutions,  the  high- 
er you  rate  on  the  GED  scale.  Then,  having  as 
usual  assumed  wfcat  they  set  out  to  prove, 
they  tell  us  the  eponomy  benefits  if  we  put 
In  more  yesirs  In  scfaool. 

More  hole  than^cheese  is  visible  in  that 
argument,  when  ifl  goes  beyond  the  common- 
place that  the  nation  has  fewer  Jobs  for  peo- 
ple who  cannot  r^ad  and  count.  At  most,  a 
diploma  for  an  eljte  university  like  Harvard 
suggests  an  intellectual  ability  needed  for 
some  pursuits — but  the  diploma  requirement 
tends  to  rule  out  other  ways  of  developing 
and  measuring  th^t  abUity.  School  Is,  in  any 
event,  an  extraordinarily  inefficient  way  to 
acquire  what  th^  job  market  supposedly 
wants. 

James  ColemEin.;of  "The  Coleman  Report," 
estimates  that  high  school  students  are 
mentally  alert  for]  an  average  of  10  minutes 
of  the  school  day,  $nd  James  B.  Conant  holds 
that  high  school — the  point  applies  to  college 
as  well — Is  geare<(  only  to  the  15  percent 
of  students  who  a^e  academically  inclined. 

And  hardly  anyi)ne  except  Paul  Ooodman, 
that  least  orthodoj  of  critics,  points  out  that 
the  greatest  social  need  of  this  troubled  coun- 
try U  for  people  with  humane  skills,  skills 
which  are  dlscoxirkged  In  school.  It  may  be 
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that  no  Institution  contained  in  four  walla 
is  a  good  place  to  learn  tboae  skUlB. 

"rfS  fOB  CULTCTB" 

Now  the  believer,  if  he  hasn't  already  aban- 
doned us,  will  retreat  to  higher  and  foggier 
ground ;  school  isn't  for  Jobs — It's  for  culture. 
Tou  go  to  school  to  leam  civic  virtue — good 
marks  in  citizenship.  You  soak  up  the  values 
of  oxir  civilization — especially  good  old  de- 
ferred gratification,  that  marvelous  excuse 
for  Inootnpetence.  If  the  firet  grader  will  only 
sit  still  for  another  30  years,  he'll  discover 
why  he's  there.  You  also  go  to  acquire  an  ap- 
petite for  Western  culture. 

Reason  can  scarcely  be  brought  to  bear  on 
such  misty  sentiments. 

What  remains  Is  what  the  beUever  is  re- 
luctant to  say:  school  Is  the  place  where  the 
young  are  taught — programmed.  In  the  cur- 
rent idiom — to  behave  the  way  adults  want 
them  to  behave.  The  diploma  proves  you 
have  conformed  enough  to  be  turned  looee 
in  adult  society, The  historic  function  of  edu- 
cation has  always  been  first  to  housebreak 
the  young,  with  learning  useful  skills  as  a 
distant  second.  At  most  times  In  most  places 
schooling  has  been  in  the  hands  of  religious 
leaders,  who  were  telling  everyone  how  to  be- 
have. The  main  difference  is  that  other  cul- 
tures complete  cultural  indoctrination  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  it  takee  In  America. 

The  escalating  demand  for  diplomas  in  the 
marketplace  has  made  of  education  a  huge, 
sluggish  beast,  as  alert  and  competitive  as  a 
grass-eating  dinosaur. 

It  need  not  pursue  its  food:  the  grass  grows 
ever  thicker  in  that  warm  swamp. 

The  school  of  education  may  be  the  worst 
way  to  prepare  teachers — except,  of  covirse, 
for  the  way  college  teachers  are  produced — 
but  it  alone  gives  the  diploma,  and  the  en- 
rollments keep  rising. 

BACKI.A8H    FACTOR 

The  growing  number  of  years  of  depend- 
ence imposed  on  youth  as  the  price  of  the 
diplooia  Is  helping  produce  today's  backlash. 

Hardly  anyone  Is  proposing  a  revolution 
against  the  tyranny  of  ttie  diploma.  Paul 
Ooodman,  a  lonely  prophet,  stalks  the  land, 
calling  down  anathema  on  the  schoolmen, 
preaching  less  institutionalization  and  more 
freedom  to  learn.  But  about  all  the  response 
Goodman  gets  is  "puzzled  looks." 

The  world  that  Goodman  and  a  few  others 
see  in  their  dreams  could  be  made  reality  by 
the  abolition  of  most  diplomas  beginning 
with  the  bachelor's  degree. 

If  degrees  were  deprived  of  their  market 
value,  then  the  schools  that  issue  them  would 
have  to  produce  something  in  retiim  for  the 
time  and  money  their  clients  now  spend  Just 
for  the  diploma.  A  free  market  would  prevail, 
and  schools  would  have  to  compete  with 
other  ways  of  learning.  Some  people  would 
choose  to  leam  on  their  own,  or  by  apprentice- 
ship. Some  would  work  for  a  while,  then, 
having  decided  there  was  a  branch  of  knowl- 
edge they  need  or  want,  would  shop  around 
for  coiiTses  that  coxild  provide  it. 

It  is  this  freedom  to  shop  around  that  is 
the  key.  The  life  preserver  of  the  incompe- 
tent teacher  and  the  irrelevant  course  is  the 
degree  requirement — you  have  to  take  120 
points  even  if  after  30  or  60  or  90  you've  run 
out  of  good,  well-taught  courses. 

FEW    OPPONSWTS 

The  diploma  is  a  no  more  legitimate  reason 
to  say  in  school  than  that  other  great  stimu- 
lant of  the  education  boom,  the  student  draft 
deferment. 

Low  students  now  sit  through  three  years 
of  law  school  hearing  their  professors  say  the 
law  school  isn't  for  learning  the  law  (the 
law  can  always  be  "looked  up")  but  for  de- 
veloping abilities  to  analyze  and  define  Issues, 
to  organize  facts,  to  present  persuasive  oral 
and  written  argument.  Since  some  men 
possess  these  skills  the  day  they  enter  law 
school,  and  others  lack  them  when  they  leave. 
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there  Is  a  lot  of  wasfte  In  the  three  years — 
and  m  the  til, 700,  aooordlng  to  the  lateat 
Yale  figures,  required  to  buy  a  law  degree. 
There  U  no  reason  why  these  skills  could  not 
be  appraised  during  a  period  of  apprentice- 
ship to  a  practicing  lawyer. 

The  transition  to  such  a  world  would  of 
course  be  painful. 

Denuded  of  the  academic  figleaf ,  we  would 
all  have  to  examine  ourselves — and  be  ex- 
amined by  others.  Personnel  departments 
would  have  to  leam  how  to  examine  their 
applicants'  abilities  instead  of  counting  their 
diplomas.  Educational  Institutions,  especially 
the  colleges,  would  truly  be  up  against  the 
wall.  Hundreds  of  them  would  go  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  doubtless  it  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  insurance  for  unemployed  professors 
and  deans. 

But  the  result  would  be  a  freer  society,  one 
much  closer  to  the  set  of  Ideas  we  call  the 
American  Dream. 

Such  a  revolution  is  not  even  on  the 
horizon  today.  Only  a  small  group  of  people 
are  combating  dlplomaism.  The  trend  is  still 
in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  absence  of 
alternatives,  the  diploma  is  supreme.  The 
price  of  not  conforming  Is  too  high  for  any 
but  a  few  wild  men  to  pay.  So  the  diploma 
mills  grind  on,  and  they  grind  exceeding 
bland. 


REQUEST  THE  RETmEMENT  AND 
RESIGNATION  OF  HON.  WILLIAM 
B.  CAMP.  COMPTROLLER  OP  THE 
CURRENCY 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  a  letter  from  a  former 
Member,  James  H.  Morrison,  to  me,  a 
copy  of  his  letter  to  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  and  a  copy  of  a  lawsuit  that 
was  filed  here  in  Washington,  D.C.: 
Washington,  D.C, 
September  10, 1969. 
Congressman  Arnold  Olsen, 
Member  of  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dcab  Arnold:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
letter,  together  with  a  copy  of  a  lawsuit  that 
I  have  sent  to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
which  is  self-explanatory. 

Having  served  on  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  OlvU  Service  with  you 
for  many  years  and  knowing  of  your  dedi- 
cated interest  in  federal  employees,  and 
what  Is  required  of  them,  particularly  those 
appointed  to  a  delicate  and  sensitive  posi- 
tion, such  as  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, I  would  appreciate  It,  If  you  would 
place  these  enclosures  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  and  with  best 
wishes,  I  am. 

Sincerely, 

Jaices  H.  Morrison. 

Washinoton,  D.C. 
September  9, 1969. 
Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  During  the  24  years 
In  wh;ch  I  served  in  Congress  (1943  to  1967), 
I  often  defended  the  actions  of  various  gov- 
ernment employees  and  appointees. 

Recently,  however,  I  was  approached  by 
a  very  reputable  and  successful  businees  man 
from  Toledo,  Ohio,  who  narrated  to  me  a 
meet  amazing  story  thoroughly  documented 
by  written  evidence  clearly  showing  the  rep- 
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rehenalve  vllllflcatlon  and  utterly  faUe  per- 
secution of  this  man  by  the  holder  of  a  very 
high  office  within  our  government.  The  story 
r»ted  points  to  a  totally  unwarranted  per- 
gonal attack  by  the  present  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  William  B.  Camp,  in  which  he 
used  the  powers  of  his  high  office  for  per- 
sonal sadistic  satisfaction, 
^e^^ent  Comptroller,  William  B.  Camp, 
personally  called  or  corresponded  with  yari- 
ous  officials  of  national  banks  throughout  the 
united  States,  directing  th«"»  ^^^Tf  **^«  i^°' 
to  certain  named  individuals  without  regard 
to  the  purpose  of  said  loans  or  the  abun- 
dance o?J2:urttles  and  other  collateral  of- 
fered  to  support  these  loans. 

Mter  hav^S  listened  intently  to  tiie  nar- 
rative, examined  the  documentation,  and 
questioned  the  narrator.  I  have  undertaken 
me  representation  of  this  o^^^^'^:^^^^ 

i^*no??r^%orrhrb£^sS^ 

raUu?e^c^U°onSV^S%^---= 

E^gV^rm^er^s^bSfk-offiS^^^^ 
S^;?  ulfo^nded  opinion  that  Mr.  Donofrlo 
isTmember  of  the  Mafia  or  Coea  Nostra. 

Availing  myself  of  every  resource  at^y  dis- 
pel I  Im  Unequivocally  <=«^-'?<^^^^p^^ 
there  is  no  truth  whatsoever  to  Mr.  Camp  s 
IStlons  and  that  acting  outside  of  the 
sw^of  his  authority  as  Comptroller  of  t*e 
CunTency  while  using  the  prestige  of  this 
hlKh  government  office,  he  has  for  purely 

^Sonal  motives  set  out  to  r^^'^t^Jo^t' 
Thomas  Donofrlo,  but  a  number  of  other  out- 
standtog   business    leaders    throughout    the 
Sd  States,  such  as  Mr.  Prank  C.  Anderson 
of  New  Orleaiis,  Louisiana,  a  highly  respected 
Sd^vrduaY    wh^^se  father  founded  the  well 
known    cc^tton    firm    of    Anderson-Cla^on 
ComTany^d  Mr.  Robert  L.  Moody    of  Qa- 
vMton    Texas,  also  a  highly  respected  busl- 
S  man   Whose  father  founded  one  of  the 
coTntTy's      largest      insurance      companies. 
na^elV   American  National  Insurance  Com- 
J^y  L  well  as  a  large  hotel  chain  oi^rat^ 
mmkny  cities  throughout  the  United  States. 
Di^ng  my  24  years  as  a  member  of  Con- 
grSTmlny  of  thise  as  chairman  ol  «ie  Sub- 
Comiiittee    on    Civil    ^rvice   of   the   House 
post  Office  and  Civil   Service   Committee,  I 
have  on  numerous  occasions  defended  the 
action^  of  a  large  number  of  employees  of  our 
government  from  the  very  top  to  the  very  bot- 
tom and  did,  during  that  time,  praise  the 
integrity  of  government  employees  general- 

^^in  a  continuing  effort  to  support  the  high 
caliber  and  honesty  of  the  vast  majority 
of  those  men  serving  our  government,  I  felt 
compelled  to  advise  you  of  the  heinous  and 
Sizable  actions  of  Mr.  William  B.  Camp^ 
and^e^nestly  request  of  you  that  you  review 
the  attached  petition,  which  I  h/'e^l«^,f 
the  United  Stilus  District  Court  for  The  Dls- 
trtct  Of  ^lumbla,  naming  Mr.  Camp  as  de- 
fendant in  that  action. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  after  you  have  re- 
viewed the  attached  petition,  that  you  will, 
m  the  interest  of  proper  governmental  per- 
sonnel, request  the  resignation  otUr_CsT^P^ 
who  with  34  years  of  service,  can  retire  on  a 
substantial  anntilty. 

^''^'="''^'  JAMES  H.  MORRISON. 


UNTTED  STATES  DISTRICT   COURT   FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT   OF    COLUMBIA— CmL    DIVISION 

Thomas  P.  Donofrlo,  3970  West  Bancnrft 
Street,  Toledo,  Ohio,  against  WlUlam  B. 
cS>  U.S.  Treasury  BuUdlng  15th  and 
PeSiylvanla  Avenues,  N.W.,  Washington, 
^^Clvul^Uon  No.  262169,  filed  Sept.  9. 
1969. 

COMPLAINT    BUTT    FOR    DAMAOES-LIBEL-BLANrER 

The  Claim  for  relief  on  behaU  of  Plain- 
tiff Thomas  P.  Donofrlo  against  the  De- 
fendant, WUliam  B.  camp  Is  for  a  sum  in 
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excess  of.  ($10,000)  Ten  Thousand  Dollars 
and  IB  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  Hon- 
orable Court,  and  suit  In  this  court.  Is  based 
on  diversity  of  cltlaenshlp. 

The  petition  of  Thomas  P.  Donofrlo.  a  res- 
ident of  full  age  of  majority  of  the  County 
of  Lucas,  City  of  Toledo.  State  of  Ohio, 
with  respect  represents  that; 

1    Defendant.  William  B.  Camp  Is  a  per- 
son of  the  fuU  a«e  of  majority  and  is  a  res- 
ident  of   the   City   of  BockvUle,   county   of 
Montgomery,    State    of    Maryland,    resldtog 
at   1397  Canterbury  Way,  RockvUle,  Mary- 
land and  U  at  present  serving  as  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  and  prior  thereto  as  Deputy 
Comptroller  of   the   Currency   having   been 
duly  and  legally  appointed  to  both  <Mo^ 
which  offices,  are  under  the  United  Stotes 
Treasury   Department,   and    are   located    at 
Fifteenth  and  Pennsylvania  Avenues,  Nor^- 
west,  Washington,  D.C.  which  agency  of  the 
United    States    Government    was    duly    au- 
thorized  and   created   by   the   laws   of   the 
■United    States   of    America,    is    Justly    and 
truly  indebted  to  your  P«?tltloner  in  the  lull 
and  true  sum  of  Two  Million    ($2,000,000) 
DoUars,     together     with     Judicial     interest 
thereupon   from   date   of   Judicial   demand, 
for  the  following; 

2  Petitioner  has  been  the  victim  of  many 
and  certain  vicious,  malicious,  cruel,  false. 
Illegal  libels  and  slanders  In  the  fomi  of 
various  and  sundry  statements  which  Plain- 
tiff alleges  were  insitgated,  made  and  done 
by  Defendant,  William  B.  Camp,  the  same 
being  premeditated  and  made  both  per- 
sonally from  time  to  time  in  his  office  In 
his  capacity  as  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
and  alsT  while  he  was  First  Deputy  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  prior  to  the  becom- 
ing Comptroller,  during  and  In  the  years  of 
1969.  1968,  a967,  and  1966. 

3  That  Plaintiff  for  the  twelve  years  prior 
to  1966  had  been  successful  in  the  business 
•f  mergers  and  acquisitions  of  various  busi- 
nesses, partnerships,  corporations  banks, 
and  various  types  of  businesses  in  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  stock 
of  some  of  them  were  listed  on  both  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  the  American 
Stock  Exchange. 

4  That  Defendant  at  various  Intervals 
during  the  years  1966.  1967,  1968,  and  1969 
has  continued  to  viciously  slander  and  libel 
Plaintiff  by  telling  various  individuals,  bank 
officials,  public  officials,  officials  xn  the  Agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  Government  and 
others,  that  Plaintiff  is  a  member  of  the  Mafia 
and  or  Cosa  Noetra.  and  therefore  connected 
with  the  Underworld,  which  vrtll  be  set  forth 
in  detail  as  to  dates,  places,  and  Individuals, 
m  the  hereafter  numbered  paragraphs. 

5  That  on  or  about  May  25.  1966.  Plaintiff 
called  on  Mr.  B.  Mark  Freld,  an  attorney  for 
and  Director  of  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce located  in  Fairfax  County,  Vir^nia 
about  his  cUent  buying  the  controlUng  stock 
interest  in  the  said  bank,  and  Mr.  FVeld  ex- 
pressed interest  in  the  offer  and  said  that 
same  had  exceUent  possibUltles.  Mr.  F^eid 
signed  an  agreement  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
confirming  tentatively  a  sale  of  the  said  Bank 
stock  on  June  2,  1966. 

A  few  days  thereafter  on  or  about  June  19, 
1966  the  said  B.  M.  Freld  went  to  the  office 
of  the  Defendant,  in  the  Treasury  Building 
in  Washington.  D.C,  PUteenth  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenues,  Northwest  and  Defendant 
told  Mr  B.  M.  Freld  that  Plaintiff  was  a 
member  of  the  Mafia  or  Cosa  Nostra  and 
further  read  the  riot  act  to  him.  for  even 
talking  or  negotiating  with  Plaintiff  about 
the  sale  of  the  said  bank  stock  because  of 
PlalnUff's  connections  with  the  Underworld. 
At  this  time  the  Defendant  told  the  same 
falsehood  to  Mr.  James  K.  Evans,  Resident 
of  said  Bank  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Hurwltz  who 
was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  said  Bank 
and  who  resides  In  New  Tork  aty. 

Plaintiff  was  authorized,  by  his  cUent.  to 
receive  a  $50,000  fee  for  arranging  said  pur- 
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chase  of  this  said  Bank  stock  and  this 
amount  was  lost  when  the  sale  was  cancelled 
because  of  the  untrue,  libelous  and  slander- 
o\iB  BtatemenU  made  by  Defendant  about  the 
Plaintiff  as  outlined  above. 

6.  That   on    or   about   June   26.    1966   the 
Plaintiff  personally  went  to  the  office  of  the 
Defendant  who  was  then  Deputy  Comptroller 
General  In  his  office  In  Washington,  DC.  and 
told  Defendant  of  Ubelous  and  slanderous 
and  derogatory  remarks  that  he  was  spread- 
ing   and    telling    to    Plaintiff's    clients    and 
others  to  Plaintiff's  damage,  financial  detri- 
ment and  harm.  Defendant  denied  making 
any  such  statements  and  told  Plaintiff  that 
he  blew-up  the  deal  Intentionally  with  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce  in  Fairfax  County, 
Virginia  and  further  stated  that  if  Plaintiff 
was  looking  to  buy  stock  in  banks  that  he 
should   go  to  state   banks   because  the  De- 
fendant further  stated  emphatically  that  he 
would    block    any    national    bank    sale    or 
merger  that  he  Plaintiff  had  anything  to  do 

with.  ._  ^  ^ 

7.  That  on  October  4,   1967.  Plaintiff  had 
been  so  unfairly  and  outrageously  damaged 
by  the  Defendant  acting  entirely  out  of  the 
scope  of  his  duties  as  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  thereby  seriously  interfering 
with  and  damaging  Plaintiff's  business,  that 
Plaintiff  wrote  to  Defendant  the  following 
letter  dated  October  4,  1967.  quote: 
Hon.  WnxUM  B.  Camp, 
Comptroller   of   the    Currency. 
Main  Treasury  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Camp:  In  the  past  several  months 
a  number  of  reliable  people  told  me  that 
you  have  made  derogatory  and  slanderous 
remarks  about  me  and  my  nationality  and 
you  have  referred  to  me  as  a  member  of  the 
Cosa  Nostra.  And  it  has  recently  come  back 
to  me  that  you  have  questioned  my  com- 
pany's credit  and  my  integrity  and  have  so 
informed  several  banks  that  we  do  business 
with.  Unless  I  receive  a  letter  from  you  re- 
tracting these  slanderous  statements  about 
my  personal  life,  that  will  have  an  injurious 
bearing  on  my  family.  I  intend  to  take  legal 
action  against  you. 

For   your   Information,   Mr.    Camp.   I   was 
born  in  the  city  of  Toledo,  Ohio  and  have 
lived  here  all  my  life  and  have  raised  3  boys 
that    have    attended    the    finest    schools    In 
Toledo  I  live  in  the  exclusive  area  of  Ottawa 
Hills  in  the  same  house  for  the  past  20  years^ 
I  have  never  had   any   police  record   and   I 
don't  even  remember  If  I  ever  had  a  parking 
ticket    I  live  a  clean  life  and  I  will  not  tol- 
erate anyone,  whether  It  be  you  or  anyone 
else      making     uncomplimentary     remarks 
about  me   I  further  wish  to  advise  you  that 
I  have  recently  obtained  a  $1,000,000  life  In- 
surance policy  from  the  Connecticut  Mutual 
Ufe  Insurance  Co.  I  am  sure  that  If  I  were 
a  member  of  the  Cosa  Nostra  or  a  racketeer 
that  you  refer  to  me  as,  Connecticut  Mutual 
would  never  Issue  a  policy  of  this  size.  I  know 
of   no   one   directly   or   Indirectly   that   are 
members  of  the  Cosa  Nostra.  I  know  nothing 
about  the  Cosa  Nostra  other  than  what  I 
recently  read  In  LUe  Magazine. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  Dixie  Roto  Maga- 
zine. September  17,  1967.  I  would  Uke  to 
oartlcularly  call  your  attention  to  pages  24 
through  30  dealing  with  ItaUan  descent. 
Waiting  to  hear  from  you  by  return  mall. 
Very  truly  yours. 

(Signed)  Thomas  P.  Donofrio. 
A  copy  of  said  letter  U  hereto  attached 
and  made  part  hereof. 

8  That  on  or  about  October  10.  1967,  Plain- 
tiff caUed  personauy  on  Defendant  In  his  of- 
fice in  Washington,  D.C.  and  '«l"ef«»„^ 
answer  and   apology  of  the  above  detailed 

*  9  That  Defendant  not  only  refused  the  re- 
quest of  the  Plaintiff  in  the  abo'«  ^f  *«'"^2^ 
^loglze,  but  has  further  refused  to  even 
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answer  said  lett>r  up  to  and  Including  the 
present  date  of  tzie  filing  of  this  suit. 

10.  That  on  August  26.  Id67,  the  Defendant, 
acting  not  wlthlii  the  scope  of  the  duties  of 
his  said  oiBce.  bi^t  with  flagrant  disregard  to 
same,  notified  in  writing  all  of  the  Directors 
of  another  natlcmal  bank  not  to  make  any 
lo«ms  to  the  members  of  what  Defendant 
designated  as  tl|e  Zimmerman  Oroup,  who 
had  loans  with  tl^e  Underwriters  Trust  Co.  of 
New  York  City,  and  among  the  Individuals 
named  by  Defendant  were  Plaintiff,  Thomas 
P.  Donofrlo,  Wesjey  Alexander.  Prank  C.  An- 
derson, Robert  I*.  Moody,  Louis  J.  Roussel, 
H.  Earl  Smalley,  Malcolm  Woldenberg. 

Plaintiff  avers  that  Defendant  was  Incor- 
rect In  naming  Loxils  J.  Roussel,  because 
Louis  3.  Rousseri  did  not  owe  Underwriters 
Trust  Co.  anythllng  then,  or  now,  having 
never  made  any  'loans  from  this  said  bank, 
nor  did  he  endofse  or  guarantee  any  loans 
with  said  bank,  wlhlch  shows  gross  negligence 
and  a  willful  act  liy  Defendant. 

Plaintiff  furthor  avers  that  when  the  Un- 
derwriters Trust  Co.  requested  its  loans  be 
paid  when  due,  ^d  loans  were  paid,  and  it 
Is  Plaintiff's  belief  that  the  Defendant,  In  a 
most  irresponsible  manner  and  without  the 
scope  of  the  dutlts  of  his  Federal  OflBce  (not 
a  state  office)  precipitated  the  calling  of 
thsse  Io»&s  by  the  New  York  State  Banking 
Dep&runeiU.  a  st^te  agency  only,  and  in  no 
respect  under  anj^  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Office  of  Comptroller  of  the__ Currency  by  tak- 
ing or  causing  td  be  taken  at  his  direction, 
unilateral  confldtntlal  information,  out  of 
context,  from  con^dentlal  national  bank  files 
and  giving  same,  Illegally,  to  the  said  New 
York  State  Banking  Department  to  inten- 
tionally harm  4nd  Injxu-e  Plaintiff  and 
the  other  individuals  listed  above  In  this 
allegation.  I 

Plaintiff  avers  that  Defendant  was  incor- 
rect In  naming  oii  calling  the  above  individ- 
uals as  a  "Zimmerman  Group"  because  same 
is  non  existent  an|l  Plaintiff  believes  that  the 
"Zimmerman  Oroiip  '  as  created  by  Defend- 
ant. Is  a  figment  qf  Defendant-'s  imagination. 
Plaintiff  avers  t|hat  there  is  a  Mr.  &.  Mort 
Zimmerman,  of  D^las.  Texas,  who  is  a  highly 
respected  business  man  and  enjoys  an  excel- 
lent reputation  iq  the  banking  and  business 
fields  and  who  ga^ed  this  splendid  reputa- 
tion by  paying  an^  meeting  his  personal  and 
business  obllgatiots  promptly  and  when  due. 
That  by  such  linwarranted  and  unlawful 
tactics,  as  set  out  above.  Defendant  has  done 
all  of  these  acts  tq  willfully  harm  and  injure 
and  thereby  discriminate  against  Plaintiff, 
Mr.  S.  Mort  Zinmiirmtm  and  the  other  highly 
respected  individuals  listed  in  this  allegation, 
all  of  whom  are  outstanding  business  men 
and  enjoy  an  exe^eUent  reputation  in  their 
respective  commualtles. 

11.  That  in  notifying  the  said  national 
bank  referred  to  it  the  preceding  allegation, 
the  Defendant  acied  clearly  in  violaUon  of 
his  duties  as  reqiired  by  law  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Ciirrency  and  in  using  Plain- 
tiff's name  in  such  a  manner,  Plaintiff  was 
further  damaged  land  was  prevented  from 
carrying  on  his  business  and  was  further 
damaged  by  havldg  his  credit  further  cur- 
tailed by  this  sal(i  illegal  and  unwarranted 
and  unlawful  act  of  Defendant. 

12.  The  PlaintifT  had  several  contemplated 
mergers  with  the  friends  of  and  with  Mr. 
Lawrence  Hurwltz  Who  was  an  Executive  Offi- 
cial In  General  iArtls  Corporation  which 
mergers  Plaintiff  l^ad  been  previously  work- 
ing on,  with  other  companies  which  Mr. 
Hurwltz  had  been  i  associated  with  and  who 
owned  the  controlling  stock,  or  substantial 
stock.  Defendant  tad  so  poisoned  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Hurwltz,  t^  the  effect  that  Plaintiff 

the   Underworld,   and    a 
member  of  the  Mafia  and  Cosa  Nostra  that 
these    several     contemplated    and     planned 
kfter  Defendant's  libelous 
the  Plaintiff  as  above  set 


mergers  collapsed 
onslaught  against 


forth.  These  untrue  attacks  on  Plaintiff  by 
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Defendant  thereafter  caused  Mr.  Hurwltz  to 
refuse  to  even  disciisa  any  business  with 
Plaintiff. 

13.  In  July  of  1966  Plaintiff  negotiated  the 
sale  of  the  controlling  Interest  of  the  com- 
mon stock  that  was  held  by  a  group  of  stock- 
holders in  New  York  City  in  the  Underwriters 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  located  at  50 
Broadway  and  because  of  these  libelous  and 
slanderous,  untrue  statements  made  by  De- 
fendant, the  Plaintiff  had  to  get  Mr.  Bernard 
Zimmerman  and  a  member  of  the  firm  tlnd 
brokerage-house  of  Schleman,  Hoekln  and 
Trotta,  who  were  members  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  in  New  York  City  to  negoti- 
ate and  front  this  transaction  resiUtlng  In 
Plaintiff  having  to  split  his  commission  of 
$54,000  with  said  brokerage  firm  which  re- 
sulted in  a  net  loss  In  this  transaction  of 
$27,000  to  Plaintiff.  This  stock  was  sold  to 
Capital  Bancshares  Inc. 

14.  That  in  the  latter  part  ot/Uuly,  1966. 
Plaintiff  went  to  Mr.  Roger  Elton  an  official 
and  Vice  President  of  the  Franklin  National 
Bank  la  New  York  City,  along  "with  Mr.  S. 
Mort  Zimmerman  and  told  Mr.  Roger  E3ton 
that  they  had  Just  put  through  a  deal  and 
that  Mr.  S.  Mort  Zimmerman  had  Just  bought 
the  Underwriters  Trust  Bank  in  New  York 
City,  by  merging  it  with  Captal  Bancshares 
Inc.  After  this  meeting  Mr.  Roger  Elton 
talked  to  the  Defendant  over  long  distance 
telephone  and  told  Mr.  Camp  that  it  was 
Mort  Zimmerman  and  someone  else  who  had 
purchased  the  said  Underwriters  Trust  Bank 
of  New  York,  and  the  Defendant  said,  "Oh 
I  know  who  the  other  fellow  was,  his  name 
Is  Donofrlo  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Cosa 
Nostra  and  represents  the  Mafia". 

15.  When  Plaintiff  learned  about  this 
phone  conversation  between  Mr.  Elton  and 
Defendant,  Plaintiff  went  to  Defendant's 
office  In  Washington  for  the  second  time  and 
confronted  Defendant  with  the  above  ac- 
count of  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Elton. 

16.  That  on  or  about  October  13,  1967 
Plaintiff  again  went  to  Defendant's  office  and 
Defendant  in  a  screaming  voice  denied  mak- 
ing any  libelous  and  slanderous  remarks 
about  Plaintiff. 

17.  That  on  or  about  October  17,  1967, 
Plainttff  called  on  Mr.  Robert  Elton  in  New 
York  City  and  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  letter 
as  set  forth  in  allegation  (7)  of  this  petition. 

18.  That  on  or  about  Jtoy  10,  1968,  Plain- 
tiff again  went  to  see  Defendant  In  Washing- 
ton at  his  office  and  In  the  absence  of  De- 
fendant he  talked  with  his  personal  secretary, 
and  gave  her  a  copy  of  the  letter  set  out  in 
allegation  (7)  of  this  petition  and  again  re- 
quested an  answer  from  Defendant.  His  sec- 
retary replied  that  all  she  could  do  was  to 
tell  Defendant  about  their  meeting.  Again 
Defendant  refused  to  answer  Plaintiff's  said 
letter. 

19.  That  on  or  about  June  10,  1967,  Plain- 
tiff met  wltai  a  nimiber  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  busi- 
nessmen, headed  up  by  a  Mr.  Phil  Joseph, 
owner  of  a  chain  of  su^permarkets  in  Toledo, 
Ohio  who  requested  the  Plaintiff  to  make 
Inquiries  with  a  Mr.  D.  H.  Overmeyer  of  New 
York  City,  who  owned  the  controlling  stock 
in  the  ^progress  National  Bank  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  wfth  an  intent  of  buying  a  large  block 
of  the  stock  of  the  said  Bank. 

20.  That  on  or  about  June  12,  1967,  Plain- 
tiff went  to  Washington,  DC.  and  discussed 
this  sale  of  the  said  Bank  stock  with  De- 
fendant, explaining  that  the  said  Bank  was 
on  the  verge  of  closing  Its  doors,  which  would 
seriously  damage  many  of  the  citizens  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  the  depositors  and  stockhold- 
ers, as  well  as  the  City  itself. 

21.  That  Defendant  gave  Plaintiff  certain 
official  forms  and  papers  that  were  to  be  filled 
out  by  the  projKwed  purchasers  of  the  said 
Bank  stock. 

22.  That  on  or  about  June  13,  1967,  defend- 
ant contacted  Mr.  William  Kees,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Progress  National  Bank  and  told 
him  not  to  enter  into  any  negotiations  for  any 
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of  this  Bank's  stock  with  Plaintiff  and  not  to 
make  any  loans  to  Plaintiff  regardless  of  what 
the  collateral  was,  because  of  Plaintiff's  mem- 
bership in  the  Mafia  and  his  Underworld  con- 
nections. Plaintiff  lost  a  commission  of 
$60,000  when  the  above  mentioned  stock  In 
the  above  mentioned  bank  was  sold,  but 
without  Plaintiff  having  an  opportumty  to 
negotiate  the  said  sale,  which  Plaintiff  had 
originally  started. 

23.  That  on  or  about  Mafch  17,  1969,  the 
Plaintiff  received  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  David 
Ross,  an  employee  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  requesting  Information 
about  Plaintiff's  activities  and  stated  that 
subpoenas  were  sent  to  his  various  clients 
and  the  businesses  that  he  had  had  or  was 
having  business  negotiations  with. 

24.  That  on  or  about  April  4,  1969,  Plaintiff 
met  with  Mr.  David  Ross  in  his  office  In  New 
York  City  and  requested  to  know  why  the 
above  described  inquiries  were  being  made. 

26.  That  the  said  Mr.  David  Ross  asked 
Plaintiff  U  he  knew  any  of  the  persons  whose 
names  he  read  off  of  a  list.  Plaintiff  answered 
by  saying  he  knew  none  of  them  personally. 
He  then  asked  Plaintiff  if  he.  Plaintiff,  had 
any  dealings  or  associations  with  certain  Un- 
derworld persons  who  had  headquarters  in 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  an*  Plaintiff  answered  in 
the  negative,  further  stating  that  he  had 
never  even  been  to  Las  Vegas.  The  Plaintiff 
said  Mr.  Ross  then  said  that  he  was  told  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  (the  De- 
fendant herein)  that  Plaintiff's  name  was 
linked  with  Underworld  and  Cosa  Nostra 
members. 

26.  That  Plaintiff  on  April  7.  1969  sent  the 
said  Mr.  David  Ross  a  copy  of  his  letter  to 
the  Defendant,  set  forth  in  allegation  (7)  of 
this  petition. 

27.  That  on  or  about  June  5,  1968  the  De- 
fendant using  the  same  libelous  and  slan- 
derous, and  untrue  statements  did  contact 
officials  of  the  Underwriters  Trust  Company, 
50  Broadway,  New  York  City,  not  withstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  said  bank  Is  not  a  na- 
tional bank  and  therefore  without  and  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Defendant's  office 
of  Comptroller  and  by  his  libelous  and  slan- 
derous statements  to  this  Bank's  officials, 
caused  Plaintiff's  loan  of  $50,000  and  his 
wife's  loan  of  $40,000  to  be  called  and  can- 
celled as  a  direct  result  of  the  malicious, 
vicious,  libelous,  and  imtrue  statements 
made  by  Defendant  about  Plaintiff. 

28.  That  on  or  about  May  15,  1969,  Plain- 
tiff applied  to  the  National  American  Bank  of 
New  Orleans,  La.,  for  a  loan,  with  the  assur- 
ances that  he  would  put  up  ample,  adequate 
and  an  abundance  of  stocks  euid  bonds  as 
security,  and  was  told  by  the  proper  official 
of  said  Bank,  that  no  loan  of  any  amount 
could  be  made  to  Plaintiff,  regardless  of  se- 
curity, because  Defendant  had,  as  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  written  to  said  Bank 
and  Instructed  it  not  to  make  any  loans  and 
to  liquidate  existing  loans  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, naming  Plaintiff  directly. 

29.  To  further  show  how  Plaintiff  has  been 
singled  out  by  Defendant  to  willfully  and 
maliciously  damage  <hlm.  Plaintiff  avers  that 
Defendant,  as  set  forth  in  allegation  (10)  of 
this  petition,  also  named  a  Mr.  Malcolm 
Woldenberg,  as  being  likewise  unworthy  to 
borrow  any  funds,  but  recently  Defendant 
reversed  himself,  and  allowed  the  said 
Malcolm  Woldenberg  to  purchase  controlling 
stock  in  the  Mercantile  National  Bank  of 
Miami,  Florida  which  bank  was  under 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Defendant's  Office  of 
Comptroller  of  the  Cxurency,  all  of  which 
shows  gross  discrimination  against  Plaintiff 
by  Defendant,  and  shows  gross  negligence 
and  neglect  In  ascertaining  facts. 

30.  That  the  Plaintiff  denies  that  he  Is  now 
or  ever  was  or  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Underworld,  Mafia  or  Cosa  Nostra  or  any 
Underworld  organization  as  has  been  stated 
by  the  premeditated,  false,  malicious,  and 
libelous  allegations  by  the  Defendant  In  the 
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foregoing  above  nvimbered  allegations  of  this 
petition,  but  on  the  contrary  Plaintiff  avers 
that  he  was  given  by  direction  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Air  Force,  the  Army,  and  the 
Navy  access  to  top  secret  and  secret  contracts 
and  Information  of  the  Departments  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  lUtlng 
him  as  foUows  on  thdr  official  document: 
Donofrlo,  Thomas  F.  (Plaintiff  herein) . 

Plaintiff  further  avers  that  he  was  treas- 
xirer  and  a  major  stockholder  In  the  McKay- 
DavU  Chemical  Corporation  which  was  the 
recipient  of  contracts  for  several  mUllon  dol- 
lars with  the  Air  Materiel  Command,  Dayton. 
Ohio  said  contracts  requiring  the  top  secret 
seciirlty  clearances  of  Plaintiff  which  top 
security  clearance  was  given  Plaintiff  as  set 
out  above. 

31  That  as  a  direct  and  proximate  result 
of  the  aforesaid  Ubelous  and  illegal  acts  of 
Etefendant  the  Plaintiff  has  suffered  irrepar- 
able and  permanent  and  serious  damage  in 
the  past  and  present  and  wUl  continue  to 
suffer  damage  In  the  future,  to  his  personal 
reputation,  earning  potential,  public  busi- 
ness suture  and  private  stature,  and  has 
been  subjected,  along  with  his  wife,  and 
other  members  of  his  family  to  serious  pain, 
misery,  suffering  and  mental  anguish  and 
suffering  at  seeing  his  reputation  destroyed, 
his  business  so  severely  damaged,  and  the 
resulting  harm  to  himself  and  to  his  family, 
and  has  been  damaged  in  the  full  and  true 
sum  of  Two  MllUon  ($2,000,000)  Dollars,  for 
which  amount  the  Defendant  U  liable  unto 
Plaintiff  as  a  result  thereof. 

32  That  in  all  of  these  malicious  acts  of 
libel  and  slander  made  by  Defendant  nam- 
ing and  identifying  petitioner  personally  and 
clearly  doing  so,  with  actual  malice  and  with 
malice  aforethought  toward  Plaintiff  and 
with  a  premeditated  desire  to  harm  and  in- 
jure the  Plaintiff's  family,  his  wife  and  three 
sons  and  with  fuU  knowledge  that  these  ac- 
cusations were  false  with  the  sole  and  full 
intention  to  injure  and  harm  Plaintiff  with 
willful  intent,  knowing  said  words  were  false 
and  untrue;  that  Defendant  conducted  his 
office  using  the  same  for  his  personal  sadistic 
desire  to  injure  Plaintiff  personally  and 
thereby  to  maUclously  cause  financial  dam- 
age and  ruin  to  Plaintiff's  business  and  his 
reputation. 

33  That  all  these  libelous  and  slanderous 
acts  done  by  Defendant  against  Plaintiff 
were  made  outside  of  the  scope  of  the  official 
duties  of  his  office  and  that  all  of  the  said 
acts  did  not  and  do  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  his  official  duties  as  Deputy  Comptroller 
of  Currency  and  as  Comptroller  of  Currency. 
•Wherefore  Petitioner  prays  that  De- 
fendant herein  be  served  with  a  copy  of  this 
petition  and  be  dtUy  dted  to  appear  and  an- 
swer same,  and  that  after  due  proceedings 
had  that  a  Judgment  be  rendered  against 
said  Defendant  In  favor  of  the  Plaintiff  in 
the  sum  of  Two  MUllon  ($2,000,000)  dcdlars 
together  with  legal  Interest  from  date  of  fil- 
ing this  suit  untU  paid  and  for  aU  costs  of 
this  suit  and  for  all  judicial  demands  and 
equitable  relief  In  the  premises. 

BEBNARD  B.  WOI.SON, 

Of  Counsel. 

TOLEDO,  Ohio. 

Hesbert  Christenberrt,  Jr., 
Chriatenberry,  Bruneau  and.  Miller. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  D.  V.  De  La  Barre, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

James  H.  Morrison, 

Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 
Washincton,  D.C. 
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all   the    allegations    thweln    contained    are 
true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge, 
Information  and  belief. 

Thomas  F.  Donofrio. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 

2nd  day  of  September,  1969.  

Angela  D.  Kifer, 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  Dec.  9,  1971. 


FREEDOM  BECOMES   ILLEGALr— 
JUDICIAL  TYRANNY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  any 
responsible  citizen  contemplate  a  judge 
of  the  United  States  teUing  concerned 
parents  that  he  was  "not  worried  about 
education,  just  about  integration"  and 
that  "there  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom 
of  choice  in  Tangipahoa  Parish. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  concerned 
parents  of  schoolchildren  are  distraught 
over  the  denial  of  freedom  by  the  Fed- 
eral "takeover"  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tems. No  dialog  is  possible  when  the  par- 
ents are  only  interested  in  quality  educa- 
tion, and  the  judge  cares  only  about 
integration. 

Justice  is  truly  blind.  A  court  spokes- 
man who  would  convict  a  group  of 
people  because  of  the  section  of  the 
coimtry  in  which  they  live  is  just  as 
guilty  of  judicial  genocide  as  one  who 
would  convict  individuals  of  one  race, 
creed,  or  color  because  of  their  group 
identity — especially  when  the  judgment 
considers  individual  facts  and  the  merits 
of  the  case  as  irrelevant. 

So  that  the  bureaucrats  and  judicrats 
who  have  decided  that  denial  of  freedom 
of  choice  is  progressive,  I  include  sev- 
eral news  accounts  of  the  educational 
progress  in  the  new  Federal  academies: 

[Prom  the  Hammond  (La.)  Dally  Star, 
Sept.  5,  1969] 

Stitdent  Plea  Rejected;  School  Pickets 
Planned 


State  of  Ohio, 
County  of  Lucas: 

Before  me  the  undersigned  Notary  Publlo 
In  and  for  the  above  mentioned  County  and 
State,  personally  came  and  appeared  Thomas 
F.  DooDfrio,  who  being  duly  sworn  deposed 
and  said;  that  he  Is  petitioner  in  the  fore- 
going petition,  that  he  has  read  same  and 


Independence. — A  blraclal  delegation  of 
six  Independence  High  School  students  was 
rebuffed  by  Federal  Judge  Alvln  Rubin 
Thursday  when  they  pleaded  in  person  for 
return  to  freedom  of  choice  for  their  protest- 
Involved  school. 

And  Thursday  night  a  big  crowd  at  Relm- 
ers  Memorial  planned  to  boycott  area  schools 
and  threatened  recall  of  some  School  Board 
members  if  they  do  not  close  the  schools. 

Joe  Sinagra.  spokesman  for  the  student  del- 
egation, told  The  Dally  Star  this  morning 
that  Judge  Rubin  had  said  he  was  "not 
worried  about  education,  just  about  Integra- 
tion." 

Rubin  said  "there  is  no  such  thing  as  free- 
dom of  choice  In  Tangipahoa  Parish,"  the 
students  said. 

The  judge  explained  that  he  Is  beholden  to 
rule  against  freedom  of  choice  because  of 
higher  court  rulings. 

During  their  one-hour  meeting  with  the 
judge  in  New  Orleans,  they  described  the 
problems  that  have  arisen  with  the  separated- 
sexea  plan  for  Independence  High.  All  the 
girls  are  at  former  Independence  High.  All 
the  boys  are  at  former  Negro  school,  Burgher 
High. 

Students  and  parents  have  complained 
that  many  courses  are  not  available.  One 
woman  said  that  science  and  math-oriented 
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classes  are  generally  at  the  boys  school  and 
that  Engliah-orlented  classes  are  generally 
at  the  girls  school. 

The  girls'  principal,  A.  B.  Constantino, 
denied  that  this  was  a  problem. 

"We  offer  them  what  we  can,"  he  said, 
"and  no  one  is  getting  left  out." 

Constantino  answered  "no"  when  asked  if 
aU  courses  offered  last  year  have  been  offered 
to  both  boys  and  girls  this  year. 

Rubin  explained  that  class  scheduling  was 
not  up  to  him,  "that  it  was  up  to  the  school 
board." 

It  had  been  explained  earlier  that  Rubin 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  sex -separation 
plan  at  Independence.  This  was  conceived  by 
Independence  members  of  the  School  Board. 
Besides,  Sinagra,  other  members  of  the 
delegation  were  whites  Steve  Mulkey,  Diane 
Canale,  Judy  Rodriguez  and  Negroes  Rosse- 
velt  CoUlns  and  Larry  Jackson. 

At  the  meeting  In  Reimers  Memorial  some 
500  persons  made  plans  to  boycott  the  schools 
and  to  recall  members  of  the  School  Board  If 
they  do  not  close  down  the  schools. 

Main  speaker  was  Ned  Touchstone,  pub- 
lisher from  Shreveport,  who  said  "people  here 
shouldn't  let  the  judges  tell  you  what  to  do." 
He  called  the  judges  actions  unconstitu- 
tional and  outlined  a  battie  plan  to  halt  In- 
tegration of  the  schools.  Included  were  boy- 
cotts of  stores  and  businesses  which  do  not 
go  along  with  the  plan,  setting  up  pickets 
at  the  schools,  and  keeping  children  home. 
Two  men  from  Reserve  High  School  area  told 
how  their  pickets  worked. 

Pickets  were  to  be  at  Independence  High 
today  and  at  Hammond  and  Ponchatoula 
schools  Monday,  when  classes  are  slated  to 
begin. 

Another  meeting  was  held  in  Tlckfaw 
Thursday  night.  Several  persons  called  The 
Star  this  morning,  asking  whether  Tlckfaw 
schools  had  been  closed.  He  said  he  had  been 
ordered  not  to  send  his  children  to  school 
today  "becaxise  Rubin  had  given  Independ- 
ence a  good  break  and  we  want  to  get  one, 
too." 

[Prom  the  Amite  (La.)  Tangl  Talk, 

Sept.  3,  19691 

JUDGK  Dismisses  School  Snrr 

Judge  Alvln  Rubin  of  the  U.8.  District 
Court  here  has  denied  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial  in  the  Integration  suit  calling  for  a 
racially,  non-dlscrlmlnatory  and  total  uni- 
tary school  system  In  Tangipahoa  Parish. 

The  s»ilt  filed  by  Joyce  Marie  Moore,  et  al., 
and  had  named  as  defendants  the  Tangi- 
pahoa Parish  School  Board. 

Rubin  also  dismissed  contempt  charges 
against  board  president  C.  P.  Schwartz,  su- 
perintendent of  schools  Dewltt  Sauls  and 
personnel  supervisor  M.  H.  Hendry,  Jr.,  who 
were  charged  with  dismissing  six  non-tenure 
teachers  whose  services  were  "deemed  iin- 
satisfactory,"  according  to  the  bosu^. 

The  board  was  advised  of  Rubin's  action 
at  a  meeting  last  week. 

In  other  action,  the  bocu^: 

— ^Voted  to  amend  Its  resolution  requiring 
all  new  teachers  to  take  the  National  Teach- 
er's Examination,  to  Include  all  teachers  (in- 
cluding E.8.E_A.  teachers)  with  less  than 
two  years  of  service,  and  score  500  on  the 
common  examination  as  a  provision  for  con- 
tinued employment. 

— Authorized  Sauls  to  reassign  teachers  in 
order  to  attain  a  60-40  ratio  of  white  to 
Negro  teachers  In  each  school  In  conformity 
with  a  recent  court  order. 


I  Prom    the    Baton    Rouge     (La.)     Morning 

Advocate,  Sept.  7,  19fl91 
Guards  Ask  Posted  Ama.  Fixxs  EaxjPT  at 
Two  LotnsiANA  Schools 
Watchmen  were  posted  Saturday  night  at 
schools  in  Tangipahoa  and  Washington  par- 
ishes after  fires  were  discovered  at  Amite 
High  and  Franklin  ton  Elementary. 
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The  Amite  structiuv  was  gutted.  Some 
equipment  and  miaterl&ls  were  saved.  Damage 
at  Prankllnton  w^  estimated  between  (3,000 
and  »6,000. 

Deputy  state  S^e  marshals  smd  arson  In- 
vestigators were  reported  Investigating  at 
both  schools  for  (lues  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
two  biases. 

No  one  at  Amlie  wanted  to  be  quoted  on 
the  Investigation., 

However,  Praijkllnton  Plre  Chief  Earl 
Brown  said  he  foiind  what  he  believed  to  be 
some  type  of  liquid  poured  on  the  floors 
Just  Inside  doors  pf  the  elementary  building 
where  the  flre  jbroke  out.  The  building 
boused  the  luncl)room,  two  classrooms  And 
a  large  storage  arfa. 

The  blaze  was  discovered  and  rejwrted  to 
Prankllnton  flrenjen  about  1;46  a.m.  Satur- 
day. The  Are  was  contained  some  three  hours 
later.  ] 

WrrHDOAWS    BOTCOTT    CALL 

Meanwhile,  thej  Committee  of  Concerned 
Citizens  In  Washington  Parish  withdrew  Its 
call  for  a  boycott!  of  classes.  The  group  said 
It  felt  the  boycott:  had  served  Its  purpose  and 
the  orgaxilzatlon  was  turning  to  legal  means 
to  combat  federal  desegregation  guidelines. 

The  committee  declared  It  did  not  want 
to -hamper  education  oppwrtunltlee  for  stu- 
dents of,  the  parl^. 

Ward  3  school  boardmen  In  Tangipahoa 
met  Saturday  mctnlng  and  planned  a  pro- 
gram for  keeping  ^he  some  700  now-displaced 
Amite  High  studefits  in  class. 

Boardm&n  M.  t.  Richardson  said  Amite 
High  students  lij  grades  9-12  wlU  attend 
classes  at  Amite  ^Mest  Side  High.  Lunches  will 
not  be  served  befause  of  the  overload  and 
classes    will    be    dismissed   at   noon. 

An  estimate  oi  damages  at  Amite  High 
was  placed  at  $500,000. 

Supt.  Dewitt  Saiuls  observed:  "Mostly,  the 
walls  are  all  than  is  left."  The  second  floor 
was  "completely  qumed  out,"  he  said. 

The  flre  had  aj  "good  start"  when  units 
first  arrived  after  (word  was  received  at  10:40 
p.m.  Coming  to  assistance  of  the  Amite 
firemen  were  eqjulpment  and  men  from 
Hammond,  Roseland,  Independence  and 
Ponchatoula.         I 

A  group  of  students  arriving  back  at  the 
school  from  a  football  game  In  FYankllnton 
discovered  the  flr^  and  alerted  authorities. 
The  students  be;^  dragging  and  carrying 
out  books,  trophies,  desks,  records  and 
equipment.  : 

Deputies  finally  had  to  order  the  students 
to  stay  out  of  tae  blazing  school  because 
of  the  danger  of j  falling  objects  from  the 
roof  and  upper  flo^r. 

Flames  were  e$tlngulshed  at  7:30  a.m. 
Saturday,  flremenj  reported.  They,  however, 
still  poured  waterl  on  the  smoldering  struc- 
ture thr«^hout  i^oet  of  the  morning. 

Three  Hammond  firemen  and  one  from 
Amite  were  treated  at  L>allle  Kemp  Hospital, 
Independence,  for  smoke  Inhalation  and  ex- 
haustion during  i;he  battle.  They  were  all 
released  and  in  good  condition. 

The  auditorium;  where  officials  believe  the 
blaze  originated,  is  located  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  school.  iThe  building  was  erected 
around  1927. 

Tskhglpahoa  boafd  president  C.  P.  Schwartz 
said  night  watchnjen  were  ordered  posted  at 
all  school  buildings  in  the  parish  in  light  of 
the  Amite  and  Pravikllnton  fires. 
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ton  Parish  School] Board  in  Prankllnton. 

[Prom  the  Batob  Rouge  (La.)  Morning 
Advocat*,  Sept.  7,  1969) 
EvANGKLXNZ,   E.    AsczNsioN   SCHOOLS   Hrr 
Schools  in  east  Ascension  Parish  were  or- 
dered closed  Saturday  by  the  school  board  at 
the  same  time  a  federal  judge  ordered  the 
Evangeline    Psirish:   School    Board    to    show 
cause  why  it  should  not  be  held  In  contempt 
for  closing  Its  schools. 
Ascension  Supt.  W.  C.  Brimaon  said  his 
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board  met  in  special  session  Saturday  after- 
noon and  notified  U.S.  Dlat.  Judge  E.  Gordon 
West  In  Baton  Rouge  of  its  action.  The  fed- 
eral jurist  was  asked  to  ret\im  freedom  of 
choice  to  schools  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

Schools  in  west  Ascension  will  remain  open, 
the  board  decreed. 

In  Lafayette,  U.S.  Dist.  Judge  Richard  Put- 
nam set  Sept.  16  for  Evangeline  boardmen  to 
reply  to  the  order. 

WOtTLD     NOT    COMPLY 

Evangeline  schools  were  closed  by  the 
board,  rather  than  comply  with  the  U.S. 
court's  desegregation  orders.  y 

If  found  in  civil  contempt,  the  nine  school 
board  members  named  In  the  district  court 
order  could  be  fined  or  sent  to  prison. 

Evangeline  Parish  has  nine  predominantly 
white  schools  and  five  all-Negro  schools,  the 
department  said.  In  the  1968-^  school  year, 
under  a  freedcHn  of  choice  plan,  68  of  the 
3,300  Negro  pupils  in  the  system  attended 
classes  with  5,600  white  pupils. 

On  Aug.  5.  the  district  court  ordered  the 
school  board  to  pair  Negro  and  white  schools 
and  assign  students  to  them  on  a  nonraclal 
basis,  the  department  said.  The  order  allowed 
freedom  of  choice  to  continue  imtll  the  1970- 
71  school  year  for  high  school  and  kindergar- 
ten pupils  at  VlUe  Platte  schools  but  called 
for  Unmedlate  desegregation  of  all  others. 

The  Evangeline  school  board  tried  twice  to 
win  stays  of  the  order  but  both  attempts  were 
rejected  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The 
board  now  has  an  appeal  of  the  Aug.  5  de- 
cision pending  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

On  Sept.  2,  the  day  schools  were  scheduled 
to  open,  the  school  board  approved  a  resolu- 
tion suspending  operation  of  classes  until  the 
Supreme  Court  decides  on  its  request  for 
appeal. 

In  Its  petition  to  Judge  Putnam,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  said  the  "acts  and  omis- 
sions" of  the  school  board  "were  such  as  to 
have  the  necessary  effect  and  have  had  the 
effect  of  frustrating  the  implementation  of 
the  district  court  order  of  August  5," 

Those  named  in  the  show  cause  order  were 
school  board  president  FHilton  J.  Bacon  and 
board  members  Vories  Morein,  D.  M.  LaFleur, 
L.  M.  Ortego,  Roy  Agulllard.  Harold  Monler, 
Roderick  Perron,  H.  P.  Dupre  and  Joe  Porman. 

■mCED    IN    GOOD    rAPTH 

The  superintendent  said  the  Ascension 
board  advised  West  that  implementation  of 
the  court  order  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
had  been  attempted  in  good  faith.  But.  six 
days,  the  plan  was  proving  to  be  unworkable, 
he  said. 

Brunson  said  the  board  declared  school 
patrons  in  east  Ascension  feel  their  freedom 
has  been  denied. 

The  judge  was  asked  to  make  freedom  of 
choice  the  plan  for  all  schools — on  both  sides 
of  the  river. 

He  did  not  know  liow  long  the  schools 
might  be  closed,  Brunson  said. 

Pickets  appeared  at  east  Ascension  schools 
all  last  week  after  educational  plants  were 
opened  Sept.  2.  Boycotts  have  pretty  proven 
to  be  effective  as  some  white  students  were 
registered,  then  taken  out  of  school  by  par- 
ents, and  other  parents  just  did  not  send 
children  to  school. 

Two  schools  reported  no  attendance  during 
the  week. 

The  Ascension  board  was  the  second  to 
close  its  schools  within  two  days. 

Friday,  the  St.  Landry  Parish  School 
bowed  to  pressure  at  a  meeting  attended  by 
some  2,000  persons  and  ordered  postponement 
of  classes. 

(Prom    the   Bogalusa    (La.)    Sunday    News, 

Sept.  7,  19691 

CoMMrrrrB  WrrBDRAws  Appeal  for  Boycott 

OP  Schools  Hbu 

The    Coaunlttee    of    Concerned    Citizens 

yesterday  withdrew  its  call  for  a  boycott  of 

Bogalusa  schools. 
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In  a  statement  released  over  the  signature 
of  Chairman  Benjamin  W.  Miller,  the  com- 
mittee said  that  it  feels  the  boycott  has 
served  its  purpose  and  that  continuation  of 
the  txjycott  "would  not  be  in  the  practical 
interests  of  our  children". 

The  committee,  which  seeks  a  return  to 
last  year's  freedom  of  choice  school  integra- 
tion plan,  said  It  would  continue  to  fight 
the  current  U.S.  District  Court  order  In  otlier 
ways. 

In  this  connection.  Vice-chairman  C.  W. 
Jarrell  said  a  delegation  from  the  committee 
win  go  to  Washington  in  a  week  or  two, 
armed  with  the  freedom  of  choice  petitions 
circulated  during  the  summer,  to  seek  an 
opportunity  to  present  the  committee's  case 
to  officials  high  in  the  Justice  Department, 
Supreme  Court  or  White  House. 

The  committee's  statement  follows: 

"The  Committee  of  Concerned  Citizens 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  our 
schools  oi)en  under  'freedom  of  choice.' 

"We  believe  that  the  people  of  Bogalusa 
want  their  children  to  get  the  best  educa- 
tion available  under  the  best  possible  con- 
ditions. 

"This  committee  has  urged  the  people  to 
express  their  disapproval  of  this  plan  which 
the  court  has  imposed  upon  us  through  a 
boycott  of  the  public  schools. 

"However,  at  this  time  we  feel  that  a  boy- 
cott of  the  schools  has  served  its  purpose, 
and  that  any  f\irther  boycott  would  not  be 
in  the  practical  interests  of  our  children. 

"We  appreciate  the  efforts  of  those  people 
who  have  supported  the  committee  through 
a  boycott.  But  any  further  boycotting  will 
be  the  choice  of  the  individual  parent. 

"We  urge  the  people  to  understand  that 
the  committee  has  not  disbanded  and  that 
other  plans  are  being  made  at  this  time  to 
continue  our   fight  for   freedom  of  choice. 

"We  continue  to  ask  the  people  to  support 
this  Committee's  efforts  as  we  seek  to  rem- 
edy the  situation  which  exists  In  our 
schools." 


(From  the  Gonzales  (La.)  Weekly. 
Sept.  5,  1969] 

Schools  in  East  Ascension  Closed  for 
Lack  op  Pupils 

Pickets  appeared  at  all  East  Ascension 
Schools  on  opening  day  protesting  a  court 
order  which  will  prohibit  a  "Freedom  of 
Choice"  plan  similar  to  other  school  dis- 
tricts In  this  and  neighboring  parishes. 

The  boycott  of  the  schools  have  closed 
most  of  them.  The  school  board  In  a  meet- 
ing with  the  citizens  last  night  had  noth- 
ing new  to  report  on  the  situation  according 
to  a  school  board  member. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Brunson  in  a  question  and 
answer  program  on  a  Tv  station  stated  that 
some  phone  calls  of  a  threatening  nature 
had  been  received  by  some  employees  of 
the  school  system  and  that  four  schools  were 
closed,  Galvez  Dutchtown,  E.  A.  Elementary 
and  St.  Amant  for  lack  of  pupils. 

A  suit  filed  by  East  Ascension  Group  for 
School  Freedom  in  the  local  board  was  re- 
moved by  the  U.S.  District  Court  from  the 
state  court  to  the  federal  court.  The  case 
win  be  tried  In  October. 

Padlocks  were  put  on  Galvez  and  St. 
Amant  elementary  schools  some  time  before 
school  was  to  open  Tuesday  morning.  They 
were  still  on  Wednesday  morning. 

Mayor  Pasqua  called  for  a  limited  curfew 
Friday  night  after  a  negro  youth  received 
minor  wounds  In  Gunplay  at  the  Hancock 
station  on  Burnslde  st.  after  a  day  of  ten- 
sion. 

About  3:00  P.M.  Friday  a  Negro  was  killed 
when  he  ran  his  car  in  front  of  a  freight 
train.  According  to  Sheriff  Waguespack  the 
negro  and  one  of  the  white  pickets  had  ex- 
changed words  downtown  and  the  negro 
left  saying  he  was  going  to  get  a  gun.  A 
gun  was  f  oimd  in  the  car. 
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Sherur  waguespack  put  into  «ff*ct  » J>"^ 
on  the  sale  of  Beer  and  Liquor  in  the  Parish, 
which  la  still  in  effect  and  an  8:00  PM.  to 
6:00  A.M.  curfew  Is  stlU  In  effect  In  Oon- 
zales. 

[From  the  Bogalus*  (I*.)  Sunday  News. 

Sept.  7,  1»«9] 

MOTiNO  Caixh>  to  K«r  Pn«  HioH  School 

Opkn 

Pn«.— A  meeting  has  been  called  for  7:30 
tomorrow  night  at  Pine  High  School,  de- 
signed to  show  interest  in  keeping  the  school 
owin  in  the  face  of  a  report  that  the  school 
i^ht  be  closed  If  there  Is  trouble  over  In- 
tegration of  the  faculty. 

Pine,  which  has  an  all-white  sUident  body, 
has  several  Negro  teachers  for  the  first  time 
this  year.  Pickets  appeared  at  the  school 
Friday  and  some  disturbance  was  reported. 

The  group  of  local  residents  who  have 
called  tomorrow  night's  meeting  said  they 
have  been  told  that  U.S.  District  Judge 
Frederick  J.  R.  Heebe  has  stated  that  he  will 
order  the  school  closed  and  Its  students 
transported  to  classes  elsewhere  If  trouble 

continues.  ^   ..     4... 

The  statement  Issued  last  night  by  the 

Pine  group  follows:  ,  .     ^  . 

"Through  this  article  an  appeal  Is  being 
made  to  all  patrons  of  Pine  High  School  who 
are  Interested  in  keeping  the  school  open 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  their  children, 
to  attend  a  meeting  in  the  school's  audi- 
torium at  7:30  Monday  night. 

"Word  has  come  from  Judge  Heebe  that 
unless  some  reports  of  positive  action  on  the 
part  of  the  local  citizens,  rather  than  reports 
of  trouble  and  turmoil,  are  received  by  him 
within  the  next  week,  he  wUl  close  the  doors 
of  the  school  permanently. 

"Each  patron  Is  urged  to  consider  that  In 
the  event  this  should  take  place,  public  edu- 
cation for  his  children  would  be  available 
only  by  transporting  them  long  distances  to 
schools  which  have  much  more  serious  In- 
tegration problems  than  those  at  Pine. 

"The  time  for  decision  U  now.  The  high 
school  is  open  for  the  education  of  children 
today.  But  unless  the  local  patrons  Imme- 
diately face  the  problems  before  them,  they 
will  have  to  seek  education  for  their  children 
elsewhere  In  the  near  future. 

"Help  keep  your  school  open  by  displaying 
your  sincere  Interest  through  your  attend- 
ance Monday  night." 

[From   the   Bogalusa    (La.)    Sunday   News, 

Sept.  7,  19691 

Evangeline   May   Qtrt   Contempt   Charge — 

"Recess"  Declared  in  St.  Landry 

Opelousas.  La. — Demonstrators  chanting 
"close  the  schools  .  .  .  close  the  schools"  pres- 
sured the  St.  Landry  Parish  school  board 
Friday  into  placing  public  schools  In  recess 
for   "the   time   being." 

The  board  asked  the  Justice  Department 
to  come  see  the  situation  for  Itself. 

A  crowd  of  about  3.500  persons  first  con- 
verged In  the  school  board  offices  to  protest 
desegregation  procedures  In  the  parish  that 
is  about  evenly  divided  between  white  and 
black  students,  then,  when  there  was  no 
more  room  inside,  forced  the  board  Into  the 
auditorium  of  Opeloxisas  High  School. 

The  vote  to  postpone  Tuesday's  opening 
of  the  school  was  taken  in  the  tension- 
charged  atmosphere  of  the  auditorium,  but 
the  board  later  met  quietly  in  Its  own  offices 
to  make  the  decision  to  call  on  the  Justice 
Department. 

School  board  president  Floyd  Andrepont 
read  to  the  crowd  a  telegram  which  had  l>een 
sent  by  the  Justice  Department  cWl  rights 
division. 

The  message  advised  the  board  It  was 
aware  citizens  might  try  to  pressure  the 
school   board    into   shutting   down    schools 
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rather  tbma.  h»TS  them  opsn  on  a  non-raclaX 
unitary  basis  this  fall  for  th«  flr»t  tUns. 

But.  said  the  J\istlce  Dspartinsnt,  It  had 
a  rssponaiblUty  to  enforce  the  federal  court 
integration  orders  new  this  fall  to  87  Lou- 
isiana school  districts,  and  It  would  not 
hesitate  to  use  "whatever  legal  mains'*  nec- 
essary to  enforce  the  order. 

Some  individuals  in  the  crowd  screamed 
they  would  bum  down  the  St.  Landry  schools 
If  the  IXMkrd  did  not  shut  them  down.  One 
board  member  said  the  schools  would  be 
closed  at  least  imtU  Wednesday. 

There  are  23.300  students  in  43  pubUc 
schools  In  the  parish. 

Earlier  this  week  a  similar  angry  crowd 
of  2  000  forced  the  Evangeline  Parish  School 
Board  to  close  classes  involving  all  9.000  of 
the  parish's  school  age  chUdren. 

Jerrls  Leonard,  chief  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment ClvU  Rights  Division,  sent  word 
Friday  he  was  considering  filing  contempt 
of  court  charges  against  the  Evangeline 
School  Board  for  falling  to  open  schools  this 

fall. 

A  group  called  CltlMus  Committee  for 
Quality  Education  had  vocal  representatives 
at  meetings  which  closed  both  St.  Landry 
and  Evangeline  schools.  The  group  seeks  a 
special  session  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature 
to  repeal  compulsory  school  attendance  laws 
so  parents  would  not  ht  prosecuted  for  keep- 
ing their  ChUdren  away  from  newly  deseg- 
regated schools. 

At  Lafayette,  a  federal  court  has  granted 
a  continuance  to  seven  Negro  students  ac- 
cused of  disrupting  the  orderly  desegrega- 
tion of  their  high  school  in  New  Iberia. 

Iberia  Dist.  Atty.  Knowles  Tucker  filed 
suit  against  the  seven  because  they  "refused 
to  abide  by  the  reasonable  directives  of  the 
school  principal  ...  did  Ue  In  wait  for  other 
students  and  committed  assault  and  bat- 
tery on  them."  „  ^  , 
Students  returned  to  Westlake  High  School 
classes  Friday  under  the  eyes  of  armed 
guards.  The  school  was  closed  Wednesday 
when  discipline  problems  occxirred  due  to 
new  desegregation  conditions. 

More  than  1,000  parents  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Iberia  Parish  School  Board  Fri- 
day which  then  voted  to  re-establish  free- 
dom of  choice  integration  in  four  elemen- 
tary schools,  a  move  previously  okayed  by  a 
federal  judge.  The  board  also  voted  to  ask 
the  federal  courts  to  permit  zone  freedom 
of  choice  throughout  the  parish. 
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favored  status  under  the  British,  and 
until  recently  were  under  the  South 
African  administration.  In  1966  the 
BrltWi  granted  them  internal  self- 
government,  and  their  king  was  recog- 
nized as  head  of  state.  Finally  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1968.  they  opted  for  full  sov- 
ereignty. It  was  reoogrnized  as  such  and 
on  September  24  Swaziland  was  admitted 
Into  the  United  Nations  as  stn  inde- 
pendent state.  On  the  first  anniversary  of 
their  Independence  Day  we  wish  the 
Swazi  people  peace  and  prosperity. 


THE   TECHNO-POLITICS   OP   SPAC?B 


SWAZILAND'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  10.  1969 
Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Swazl 
people  are  among  the  latest  and  smallest 
group  of  Africans  to  attain  national  inde- 
pendence; they  reached  that  goal  only 
a  year  ago.  proclaiming  their  inde- 
pendence on  September  6.  1968. 

Swaziland  is  a  small  country  in  south- 
east Africa,  east  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  and  west  of  Portuguese  Zululand. 
Its  territory  is  less  than  7,000  sqimre 
mUes.  with  a  population  just  under  400,- 
000  The  country  Is  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources, producing  asbestos,  iron,  coal 
and  even  some  gold.  It  is  mostly  an  agri- 
cultural country,  and  its  principal  prod- 
ucts are  sugar,  citrus  fruit  and  rice,  all 
of  which  are  grown  under  irrigation. 
The   Swazls   had    enjoyed    a    rather 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1969 
Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Robert  Hotz  of  Aviation  Week  aiid 
Space  Technology  offers  a  most  interest- 
ing editorial  In  the  August  25,  1969,  issue 
of  that  magazine.  Mr.  Hotz  reviews  the 
recent   achievement   of   the   Apollo    11 
lunar  landing  and  Mariner  6  and  7  flyby 
of  the  planet  Mars.  He  points  to  the  In- 
ternational implications  of  these  achieve- 
ments by  the  United  States  and  the 
awareness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
need  for  technological  leadership  in  our 
worid  today.  Significantly,  Mr.  Hotz  rec- 
ognizes that  we  must  not  shrink  from 
the  challenge  of  space   and   that  the 
future  of  our  Nation  may  well  depend  on 
the  technological  leadership  and  benefits 
that  come  from  such  programs  as  our 
national  space  effort. 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  Techno-Politics  op  Space 
(By  Robert  Hotz) 
The  last  month  of  achievement  in  space 
technology  has  provided  another  lesson  in 
the  Uttle  understood  area  of  techno-poUtlcs 
ThU  time  it  is  the  United  States  image  that 
Is  shining  brtghUv  all  over  the  third  planet. 
The  small  step  of  an  American  astronaut  on 
the  moon  truly  projected  the  feeling  of  a 
giant  leap  to  almost  all  mankind.  In  addi- 
tion, the  amazing  duet  of  Mariner  6  and  7  in 
their  close  reconnaissance  of  Mars  provided 
scientific  pioneering  of  equally  epic  flavor 

Not  since  the  end  of  Worid  War  2  has 
America  stood  so  tall  around  this  globe.  Our 
European  correspondents  report  that  Apollo 
11  crowded  everything  else  off  the  front  page 
of  foreign  newspapers  and  almost  monopo- 
lized television  for  weeks.  President  Richard 
M  Nixon  was  a  first-hand  observer  of  the 
international  charisma  generated  by  Apollo 
11  during  his  recent  globe-girdling  tour.  He 
noted  that  the  fantastic  welcome  accorded 
him  in  Communist  Romania  was  In  large 
measure  a  tribute  to  the  Intr^ld  trio  of 
Apollo  11.  as  evidenced  by  the  many  pictures 
of  the  astronauts  which  were  waved  at  him 
along  his  route  through  Bucharest 

But  It  was  not  always  thus.  Thwe  are  many 
who  can  recall  those  bitter  days,  less  than  a 
decade  ago.  when  It  was  the  Red  Star  of 
Moscow  that  lit  the  vastneas  of  outer  space. 
The  sickening  shock  of  the  first  three  Sput- 
niks and  the  tidal  wave  of  acclaim  they 
brought  to  the  Soviet  Union  should  not  be 
forgotten.  Nor  should  the  glory  that  reflected 
from  the  manned  space  flight  pioneering  of 
Yuri  Gagarin  In  Vostok,  the  first  three-man 
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Voakbod  crew  »a4  flnt  KVA  of  Um  Voakbod 
3  aigtit  dim  with  the  pmnlTig  of  Ume. 

The  orl0iu  of  tiie  Impetus  thftt  pushed  the 
Soylet  UnloQ  lnt«  pioneering  apace  explora- 
tion are  stm  mKty  to  the  Western  World. 
But  It  Is  clear  thott  Nlklta  Sergeyevlch  Khru- 
shchev WM  an  u4orthodoz  politician  by  So- 
net standards.  Hei  needed  a  major,  bold,  spec- 
tacular enterprise  to  refurlsh  the  Interna- 
tional Image  of  tovlet  Communism  as  the 
dynamo  of  the  fvture.  It  had  faded  Into  a 
synibol  of  gloomy,  medieval  regression  under 
Stalin's  post-war  regime.  It  seems  likely  that 
Sergei  P.  Korolev.  the  guiding  genius  of  the 
Soviet  space  program,  sold  It  to  Khrushchev 
as  an  efTective  measure  to  achieve  this  Image 
change. 

History  has  recorded  how  well  It  worked. 
Almost  overnight  the  Soviet  Union  blossomed 
as  a  major  technical  power.  The  brilliance  of 
Its  technical  image  was  enhanced  by  the  con- 
trast with  the  United  States.  There,  an  aging 
conservative  leadership  never  did  compre- 
hend the  slgniflcfmce  of  space  technology, 
and  its  bimibllng  Bollcles  contributed  to  some 
unnecessarily  hui»lllating  technical  failures. 
Nlklta  Khrushchev  felt  so  confident  over 
Soviet  triumphs  it  space  technology  that  he 
laid  down  a  dlreot  challenge  to  the  United 
States  aad- asked  the  world  to  choose  which 
system — Communist  or  American — was  dem- 
onstraUng  the  b^t  understanding  of  the 
dynamics  of  the  future  and  which  Indeed 
would  provide  the  beet  laimching  pad  for  the 
aspirations  of  maniklnd. 

Jack  Kennedy,  too.  decided  to  hitch  his 
political  career  to  the  star  of  space  technol- 
ogy. Elected  President  by  a  hairline  margin, 
buffeted  by  early  disasters  such  as  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  and  the  Soflets'  first  manned  space 
flight,  he  chose  to  accept  Khrushchev's  chal- 
lenge In  space.  President  Kennedy  iised  the 
target  of  landing  American  astronauts  on  the 
moon  and  returnihg  them  safely  before  the 
end  of  the  decade  as  one  measure  toward  re- 
viving the  dormant  spirit  of  American  pio- 
neering. History  n^ust  record,  too,  how  well 
this  worked.  The  world  knows  full  well  that 
in  this  direct  challenge  of  space  technology 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  surpassed  by  a 
significant  margin^  It  knows,  too,  that  Amer- 
icans will  not  shrltik  from  any  task  they  re- 
gard as  Important  and  that  they  still  have 
the  ability  to  achieve  whatever  they  must. 
There  is  a  certal*  breed  of  cat  In  this  coun- 
try that  constantly  deplores  the  spirit  of 
fierce  competition  between  the  U.S.  and 
USSR  that  has  resulted  In  such  tremendous 
progress  in  the  first  decade  of  space  explora- 
tion. If  these  philosophers  had  their  way,  the 
U.S.  and  the  USSR  would  join  In  some  vague- 
ly cooperative  effort  aimed  at  some  dimly  per- 
ceived goals  In  the  Interests  of  saving  money 
and  improving  International  relations. 

They  fall  completely  to  understand  how 
space  technology  Kas  become  a  basic  sinew 
of  national  power!  a  dynamic  spur  to  the 
economy  and  an  I  important  yardstick  by 
which  to  measure  competing  systems — in 
sht)rt  the  techno-pcUtlcs. 

The  Soviet  Uni^n  is  encountering  both 
political  and  technical  trouble  with  Its  space 
program.  Khrushcliev's  successors  lowered  his 
national  priority  ffcr  space,  probably  as  an- 
other method  of  disassociating  themselves 
frwn  his  policies,  pie  1966  death  of  Sergei 
Korolev,  stlH  In  hi*  prime  at  59.  also  had  Its 
effect  as  the  scopi  of  his  towering  leader- 
ship became  fully  ojutllned  by  the  gap  he  left. 
But  the  Soviet  Ublon  will  not  shrink  from 
continuing  the  fierce  competition  In  space 
technology.  It  canaot  afford  to  without  also 
abandoning  its  pretensions  of  International 
leadership.  Undoubtedly,  lights  have  been 
burning  late  m  thie  Kremlin  as  the  debate 
rages  over  what  new  course  to  set  for  Soviet 
space  technology,  "the  Soviets  are  not  easily 
deterred  by  temporary  failure,  are  used  to 
coming  from  behind  and  have  a  keen  ap- 
preciation of  the  IE  ternatlonal  stakes  in  this 
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gams.  Tbsjr  are  In  spaoe  to  sUy  and  wUl  play 
second  fiddle  only  by  necessity,  not  by  choice. 

That  is  why  the  leaders  of  this  country 
miwt  deliberate  so  carefully  In  setting  the 
spaoe  policy  of  this  nation  for  the  1970s. 
Space  technology  has  now  matured  to  the 
point  where  no  single  spectacular  goal  will 
serve  Its  pxirpose,  as  did  the  Apollo  program 
m  the  1900s. 

The  possibilities  for  Its  future  development 
have  expanded  Into  many  key  areas  that  offer 
positive  returns  in  both .  economics  and  sci- 
ence on  the  Investments  already  made.  De- 
termining a  sound  national  space  policy  for 
the  next  decade  is  a  far  more  difficult  and 
complex  problem  than  setting  the  Apollo 
goal  was  m  1961. 

Yet  a  great  deal  of  the  future  growth  and 
health  of  this  nation  depends  on  how  wisely 
this  course  Is  charted  In  the  next  tew  months. 


September  10,  1969 


IN  DEFENSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
KOCH 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NKW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1969 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  the  exchange  of  remarks  which 
took  place  on  September  4  between  Mr. 
Watson,  my  esteemed  colleague  from 
South  Carolina,  and  my  colleague  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Koch,  both  distinguished 
and  honorable  Members  of  this  House, 
on  the  subject  of  the  death  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh. 

Previous  to  their  exchange.  Mr.  Koch, 
under  the  1 -minute  rule,  had  submitted 
a  statement  urging  that  the  death  of 
North  Vietnam's  leader  be  used  to  extend 
a  hand  of  friendship  to  the  people  of 
Vietnam  and  as  an  occasion  to  initiate 
a  cease-flre.  It  is  my  belief  from  the  ex- 
change between  Messrs.  Watson  and 
Koch  that  our  colleague  from  South 
Carolina  misconstrued  Mr.  Koch's  re- 
marks so  that  Mr.  Watson's  response 
misstated  the  intention  of  those  remarks. 
Mr.  Koch  specifically  referred  to  Ho  Chi 
Minh  as  a  tough  and  dedicated  Conmiu- 
nlst  and  no  fair-minded  person  could 
interpret  those  remarks  to  be  a  eulogy 
of  the  deceased  leader  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese. I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Koch  in- 
tended his  remarks  to  have  this  meaning. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Koch  did  not  praise  the 
North  Vietnamese  leader;  he  only  urged 
that  we  understand  the  feelings  of  the 
people  in  Vietnam  toward  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
And  it  should  be  noted  that,  in  the  past 
few  days,  our  own  Government  has  given 
enough  credit  to  the  cease-flre  proposal 
so  that  we  have  agreed  to  honor  a  modi- 
fied cessation  of  hostilities. 

No  doubt,  there  continues  to  be  a  divi- 
sion in  this  House  on  our  continuing  mili- 
tary role  in  Vietnam.  And  each  of  us 
surely  has  the  right  to  express  his  posi- 
tion. But  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair 
in  supporting  our  own  position  to  mis- 
interpret the  statements  of  any  colleague. 
The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  is 
an  honorable  Member  of  this  House,  for 
whom  I  have  genuine  respect  and  regard 
and  I  am  sure  he  has  misimderstood  the 
nature  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Koch. 

I  do  indeed  hope  the  episode  is  closed 


and  forgotten  and  that  both  gentlemen 
will  adhere  to  the  esprit  de  corps  that 
existfi  in  the  House. 


A  REAL  SUCCESS  STORY 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or   ICCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  10,  1969 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
often  heard  that  our  coimtry  has  reached 
great  heights  and  enjoyed  success  be- 
cause Its  people  were  willing  to  sacri- 
fice and  had  tremendous  faith  in  the 
future.  It  was  this  individual  effort, 
through  our  free  enterprise  system,  that 
has  contributed  to  the  greatness  of  our 
Nation. 

To  me,  an  excellent  example  of  this 
faith  and  sacrifice  is  embodied  in  the 
success  story  of  Joan  and  John  Bintz, 
whom  I  am  proud  to  count  as  friends 
in  Saginaw,  Mich.  The  September  1969, 
edition  of  the  Farm  Journal  carries  an 
article  which  relates  best  the  planning, 
the  sacrifice,  and  the  confidence  of  this 
young  couple  to  turn  a  small  80-acre 
fruit  farm  into  a  business  which  has  an 
investment  of  about  $500,000  and  a  per- 
manent payroll  of  10  employees  with 
over  50  working  at  peak  periods.  The 
article  will  be  included  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  Bintz  success  story  is  known  not 
only  throughout  Michigan,  but  the  Mid- 
west and  elsewhere.  It  just  is  not  too 
often  that  you  hear  of  a  seven-tow, 
night-lighted  ski  resort  on  the  slope  of 
a  "mountain"  made  by  man  on  land  as 
fiat  as  a  Kansas  prairie. 

I  join  with  Farm  Journal  in  saluting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bintz.  They  have  a 
pioneer  spirit  which  should  be  copied  by 
others.  The  article  follows: 

EioHTT  Acres  That  Griw  to  $0.5  MnxiON 
(By  Frank  A.  Cooper) 

Fresh  out  of  ag  school  and  the  Armed 
Services,  John  Bintz,  26.  refused  to  beUeve 
that  the  small  family  farm  was  doomed.  He 
and  his  father  had  80  acres,  mostly  In  apples, 
on  a  county  road  near  Saginaw,  Mich. — miles 
from  a  main  highway.  Even  so,  people  would 
drive  out  to  buy  their  fruit. 

One  day  In  1968  young  John  took  a  look 
at  their  biislness  and  concluded  that  what  It 
needed  was  some  hard,  smart  retail  selling. 
He  and  his  wife,  Joan,  began  to  plan. 

Today,  Jxist  over  10  years  later,  cars  full 
of  customers  flow  Into  a  40-acre  parking  lot 
which  he  rents  across  the  road,  and  on  busy 
weekends  It  takes  two  deputy  sheriffs  to 
handle  traffic. 

In  the  process  of  selling  apples,  John  op- 
erates an  old-fashioned  elder  mill,  a  com- 
mercial bakery,  a  general  store,  a  g^lft  shop,  a 
candy  factory — and  finally  a  7-tow,  nlght- 
Ughted  ski  resort  on  the  slope  of  a  "moun- 
tain" be  built  himself  on  land  as  flat  as  a 
Kansas  prairie.  To  buUd  the  160-foot  high 
slope,  he  excavated  a  7-acre  lake,  which  he 
is  developing  as  a  recreation  area.  And  ad- 
joining it,  he  acquired  land  for  an  18-hole 
golf  course. 

He  had  a  permanent  payroll  of  10  em- 
ployees with  over  50  working  at  peak  periods. 
His  investment  Is  about  half  a  million  dollars. 

AU  this  from  a  smaU  80-acre  farm  may 
sound  impossible.  But  that's  the  genius  of 
salesmanship.  Here  briefly,  la  what  happened. 
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Not  content  with  selling  apples  from  a 
roadside  stand,  John  and  his  father  scoured 
the  country  for  an  old  fashioned,  conmier- 
clal-slsed  elder  press.  They  found  one  nearly 
100  years  old.  John,  his  father,  and  his  fore- 
man. Harold  Maler,  built  a  big  Swiss  chalet- 
type  building  of  rough  native  timber  to 
house  the  press,  leaving  plenty  of  room  for 
vlsltoars  to  watch  the  press  in  operation. 

John  invited  newspapermen  to  come  for  a 
look;  several  blg-clty  papers  ran  feature 
stories.  Crowds  of  curious  people  dropped  In, 
they  took  apples  and  cider  back  home  with 
them,  and  the  Blntz's  one-stop  recreation 
center  was  on  Its  way. 

Since  elder  and  doughnuts  are  natural 
companions.  John  bought  a  used  doughnut 
machine  and  sold  a  glass  of  cider  and  a 
doughnut  for  15c.  The  doughnuts  were  so 
good  that  visitors  started  buying  them  by 
the  dozen. 

John's  mother  wondered  if  people  wouldn't 
buy  homemade  bread  as  well.  Apple-con- 
scious John  decided  to  try  It,  but  with  cider 
Instead  of  water  In  the  dough.  Nok  Bintz 
'Cider-Bread"  has  become  a  favorite  "special- 
ity of  the  house." 

Some  of  the  simplest  ideas  proved  most 
profitable.  John  took  a  look  at  the  swarms 
of  kids  playing  around  the  place  and  the 
thought  hit  him — caramel-candled  apples. 
He  and  his  foreman  contrived  a  hollow, 
realistically  painted  "apple,"  12'  In  diameter, 
made  of  cement  plastered  over  chicken  wire, 
with  a  sales  window  built  into  It.  On  some 
Sundays  they  sell  as  many  as  5000  caramel 
apples  at  15c  each. 

Even  before  they  built  the  elder  mill, 
John's  mother  had  noticed  that  women  usu- 
ally stayed  in  the  car  while  men  came  to  the 
roadside  stand.  So  she  started  a  gift  shop. 
It  caught  on  at  once  and  quickly  grew 
into  something  more.  An  old-fashioned 
"country  store"  complete  with  hard  candles 
scooped  out  of  barrels.  A  gourmet  shop  is 
stocked  with  exotic  foods  Including  quality 
Jellies.  Jams  and  preserves. 

One  thing  bothered  the  Blntzes.  Theirs 
was  a  good-weather-only  operation.  The 
winters  were  dead. 

So  though  his  land  was  fiat  John  Bintz 
decided  to  build  a  ski  slope.  The  first  year 
he  scooped  up  a  hill  90'  high,  the  second  year 
pushed  It  to  120',  and  now  he  has  a  miniature 
mountain  of  1,500,000  cubic  yards  of  earth 
160'  tall  with  snow  machines  as  insurance 
against  uncertain  weather.  He  built  a  ski 
lodge  and  opened  for  business. 

Restless  John  Bintz  tried  other  things.  He 
has  10  acres  of  irrigated  raspberries  where 
families  can  pick  their  own.  Htmdreds  come, 
often  for  a  full  day's  outing. 

Two  horses  and  a  bobsled  take  visitors 
for  rides  around  the  farm  in  winter.  There 
is  a  wagon  for  summers.  Many  bring  the 
youngsters  just  for  that,  but  of  course  they 
buy  apples. 

"Much  of  our  success  can  be  attributed 
directly  to  Joan,"  says  John.  She  knows  the 
business  as  well  as  I  do."  Joan  handles  ad- 
vertising and  publicity,  supervises  the  bakery 
and  candy  factory,  and  Is  in  charge  of  the 
ski  lodge.  It's  the  kind  of  family  partnership 
that  proves  a  "small"  farm  can  be  successful. 
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dressed  to  American  Congress,  Washing- 
ton, XJSJi.,  which  I  sent  to  the  Ubrary 
of  Congress  for  translation. 

This  translation  has  been  completed, 
and  because  of  its  address  to  all  Members 
of  Congress,  and  because  of  the  text  of 
the  message  from  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, I  ask  that  it  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  : 

Esteemed  Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  On  the 
occasion  of  the  successful  conquest  of  the 
Moon  by  your  astronauts,  please  accept  my 
most  heartfelt  greetings,  my  most  sincere 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  further 
great  successes  of  NASA  in  the  study  of  our 
natural  satellite. 

Mr.  Hrvoji  VELEBrr, 
Vela  Luka,  Korcula,  Yugoslavia. 


CONGRATULATIONS    ON    MOON 
LANDING  PROM  YUGOSLAVIA 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHINOTOlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1969 

Mr.  PEIiLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  a 
post  card  frc«n  Yugoslavia  recently,  ad- 
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The  Burns  family  and  all  the  other  300 
guests  enjoyed  the  menu.  They  sipped  red 
and  white  Bulgarian  wine,  tried  Bulgarian 
cheese,  salad,  cabbage  and  grape  leaf  rolls  and 
then  tackled  American  dishes — ham,  turkey 
and  steamship  rounds  of  roast  beef. 

For  the  occasion,  Bulgarian  Ambassador 
and  Mrs.  Luben  Querasslmov  had  a  supply 
of  a  35-page  Uliistrated  brochures  about  Bul- 
garia. The  brochures  described  the  anniver- 
sary as  marking  the  "advent  of  socialism  in 
Bulgaria,  an  event  without  pMU-allel  In  the 
thlrteen-centurles-long  history  of  the  Bul- 
garian people." 

Two  ambassadors  who  will  shortly  give 
parties  at  their  embassies  to  say  goodbye  to 
Washington  were  there — the  Ambassador  of 
Tunisia  Bachld  Driss  and  Dr.  Karel  Duda,  the 
Ambassador  of  Czechoslovakia.  Representa- 
tives from  the  Soviet  Embassy  also  were 
there. 


RED  EMBASSY  DIPLOMACY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  10,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  days  fol- 
lowing the  ransomed  release  of  U.S.  Am- 
bassador Elbrlck,  who  was  kidnapped  by 
Commimlsts  and  held  hostage,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur P.  Bums,  counsel  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  his  wife  and 
son  attended  the  Bulgarian  Embcissy  re- 
ception marking  the  25th  anniversary  of 
communism — politely  termed  socialism — 
in  Bulgaria. 

Counselor  Burns  is  reported  to  have 
wanted  to  show  his  son  a  typical  night 
on  the  town  of  Washington  so  he  se- 
lected this  Red  Embassy  party. 

Also  reported  in  attendance  was  the 
Ambassador  of  Czechoslovakia  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Soviet  Embassy  and 
together  they  sipped  red  and  white  Bul- 
garian wine. 

If  any  Eigreements  were  entered  into 
between  the  President's  counsel  and  the 
Communist  diplomats  to  refrain  from 
kidnapping  any  more  U.S.  representa- 
tives, let  us  hope  the  Red  terrorists  oper- 
ating aroimd  the  world  will  respect  such 
commitments. 

A  news  article  follows : 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  September  10, 
1969] 
Bulgaria  Provides  Night  on  thk  Town 
(My  Dorothy  McCardle) 
Counseled  to  the  President  and  Mrs.  Arthtir 
P.  Burns  wanted  to  show  their  son  a  typical 
night  on  the  town  in  Washington.  So  they 
took  him  to  an  embassy  reception  last  night. 
As  It  turned  out,  Dr.  Bums  was  the  top- 
ranking  Administration  official   at  the  25th 
anniversary  reception  at  the  Embassy  of  Bul- 
garia on  Van  Buren  Street. 

For  Joseph  Burns,  a  Sl-yeftf-old  economics 
professor,  this  was  his  first  visit  here  since 
his  father  became  top  White  House  adviser 
to  President  Nixon.  It  was  also  a  homecoming 
to  a  town  he  knew  well  as  a  school  boy,  first 
at  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  High  School  and 
then  at  St.  Albans  from  which  he  graduated. 
He  now  teaches  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles  (UCLA) . 

"Did  your  son  take  up  economics  under 
your  influence?"  Dr.  Bums  was  asked. 

"No,  I  took  up  economics  under  my  son's 
guidance,"  quipped  one  of  the  top  economists 
of  the  country. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
BARRATT  O'HARA 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  3,  1969 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  former 
colleague,  the  late  Barratt  O'Hara,  was 
a  man  of  unceasing  energy  and  sharp 
intelligence  whose  career  in  both  public 
and  private  life  was  marked  by  uncom- 
mon versatility  and  achievement. 

Mr.  O'Hara's  18-year  career  In  Con- 
gress began  in  1948,  when  he  was  66  years 
old.  In  itself,  this  Is  a  remarkable 
achievement.  Barratt  O'Hara's  long  leg- 
islative tenure  was  the  culmination  of  a 
full  life  of  service  to  his  country  that 
began  in  1895  when,  at  age  15,  he  ran 
away  from  home  to  volunteer  to  fight  in 
the  Spanish  American  War. 

This  adventuresome  spirit  character- 
ized Barratt  O'Hara.  He  accepted  diverse 
challenges  with  untiring  diligence  and 
energy.  At  age  30,  he  was  elected  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Illinois,  the  youngest 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  that  State's  his- 
tory. Before  entering  the  House,  Barratt 
O'Hara  enjoyed  careers  as  a  motion  pic- 
ture executive,  radio  commentator,  and 
lawyer. 

As  a  legislator,  he  was  an  early  ad- 
vocate of  civil  rights  legislation.  The  first 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Afri- 
can Affairs,  he  strove  to  promote  African 
self-government  and  self -development. 

This  was  the  many  faceted  career  of 
Barratt  O'Hara,  a  lifetime  of  dedication 
to  the  elimination  of  human  misery  and 
suffering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  served 
with  the  late  Barratt  O'Hara  are  richer 
for  our  association  with  this  man  of  sucAi 
varied  interests  and  exceptlonsJ  ability. 
Throughout  his  life,  his  deeds  embodied 
all  that  is  great  in  America. 

I  am  honored  to  pay  tribute  to  Barratt 
O'Hara.  We  shall  all  sorely  miss  our 
former  colleague.  All  of  us  and  his  loved 
ones  may  be  consoled  in  the  knowledge 
that  Barratt  O'Hara's  memory  diall 
never  grow  old,  but  shall  forever  repre- 
sent the  breadth  of  vision  and  depth  of 
human  concern  that  marked  our  late  col- 
league's entire  life. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DEUNEY 

OF  MXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  4,  1969 

Mr.  DELANET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  coUeasrues  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  extremely  able  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Charlbs  S.  Joklson,  who  Is  retiring  from 
this  body  to  accept  appointment  to  the 
Superior  Court  of  his  State. 

For  the  9  years  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  "Chuck"  in  the  House, 
I  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  his 
Insight  into  highly  complex  legislative 
proposals,  as  well  as  his  lucidity  and 
eloquence  in  debate.  He  has  demon- 
strated to  an  exceptional  degree  the 
qualities  of  prudence  and  sound  judg- 
ment, which  will  be  of  Inestimable  value 
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to  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  as  he 
carries  on  his  new  responsibilities  In  the 
highest  tribunal  of  that  great  State.  He 
has  been  a  diligent  and  dedicated  legisla- 
tor who  has  served  his  constituents,  his 
State,  and  his  Nation  with  uncommon 
ability  and  great  distinction. 

His  genial  and  warm  personality, 
spiced  with  gentle  humor,  will  be 
greatly  missed  in  this  Chamber.  We  wish 
him  well. 


